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Genn  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORWACK 

of  MASSAC  H  r SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,     I 

herewith  include  in  my  extension  of  re- 
marks a  frank,  forthright,  informative, 
and  timely  sutement  made  on  Saturday 
last  by  Hon.  James  Forre^tal.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  His  statement  is  one 
of  particular  interest  to  the  American 
people,  and.  in  addition,  is  one  of  world- 
wide interest.  Secretary  Forrestal  is^  to 
be  congratulated  in  making  at  this  time 
such  a  clearly  understood  statement  on 
the  question  of  biological  research  or  "bi- 
ological warfare." 

War  Inevitably  brings  with  it  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  more  eflecUve  weapons  tor 
the  destruction  of  life  or  property.  Such  a 
new  weapon  was  being  developed  by  our  en- 
emies during  World  War  n.  This  weapon 
was  disease — the  production  of  germs  fdr  de- 
liberate introduction  into  enemy  territory  to 
cause  sickness  or  death  among  its  people  and 
livestock  or  the  destruction  of  its  food  crops. 
Because  of  ite  nature  the  use  of  this  weapon 
has  been  called  biological  warfare 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  armed  forces 
of  n  democratic  nation  to  Inform  the  public 
of  their  actiTitles  as  far  as  tt  is  consistent 
with  national  security.  With  this  responsi- 
billty  in  view,  the  War  I>partment  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1946  released  a  report  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Merck  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

This  release  Informed  the  public  of  the 
combined  efforts  ol  American  scientists  and 
industry  working  with  the  armed  forces,  and 
In  cooperation  with  agencies  of  our  allies,  to 
develop  means  for  defense  against  pobilble 
enemy  attacks  by  biological  warfare. 

Obviou.<:ly  in  the  pre«-s  release  concerning 
the  Merck  report  (which  subsequently  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation),  it  was  not  In 
the  national  interest  to  rereal  In  any  detail 
the  extent  of  progress  made  in  this  new  field 
of  military  research,  or  to  attempt  a  definite 
evaluation  of  the  cap«bUluea  and  UmitaUons 
of  this  new  weapon. 

The  announcement  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  unoOcial  articles  In  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  the  8ub»ect  was  also  dis- 
cussed in  domestic  and  foreign  radio  broad- 
cast*. Owing  In  some  measure  to  the  limita- 
tions of  ofBcial  information,  a  great  dead  of 
this  discussion  was  extravagant.  Inacctirate. 
and  unduly  spectacular  In  the  light  of  pres- 
ent scientific  knowledge. 

Some  was  so  sensational  as  to  t)e  complete- 
ly mtalCMtlng.   Suclk  treatment  uuXurtuuaU- 
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ly  overshadowed  in  the  public  mind  those 
articles  which  presented  more  s<*er  and  rea- 
sonable reflections  on  the  subject. 

Therefore    it    is    felt    advisable    that   the 
Americari  people  be  given  an  official  state- 
ment concerning  the  potentialitiefe  of  bio- 
,  logical  warfare. 

Prompted  by  intelligence  reports  of  enemy 
activities  in  this  field  during  World  War  11. 
intensive  Investigations  of  the  poslbilitles 
and  potentialities  of  biological  warfare  were 
initiated  in  the  United  States  In  close  col- 
lal^ration  with  our  British  and  Canadian 
allies. 

These  Investigations  were  aimed  primarily 
toward  securing  for  this  Nation  adequate 
protection  against  the  possible  use  of  bio- 
logical warfare  by  our  enemies.  Toward  this 
end.  Army,  Navy,  and  civilian  scientists,  uni- 
versities, private  research  institutions.  In- 
dustries, and  several  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment all  worked  together. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  now  the 
Chemical  Corps,  was  made  responsible  for 
the  program  in  the  War  Department  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  on  certain  medical  aspects.  >  The 
Navy  Department  worked  In  close  collalxjra- 
tion  with  the  War  Department  In  this  field 
and  made  Important  contributions'  to  the 
program. 

Since  these  Investigations  involved  many 
sciences  and  entirely  new  approaches,  unique 
facilities  had  to  be  constructed  to  enable 
us  properly  to  conduct  our  research. 

Actually  large-scale  biological  warfare  has 
never  been  tised  by  any  nation.  Our  re- 
search indicated,  however,  that  germs  or 
their  poisonous  products  could  be  used  ef- 
fectively as  weapons  of  war. 

It  was  also  realized  from  the  results  of  this 
wartime  research  that  work  In  this  field 
could  not  tje  neglected  in  time  of  peace  and 
hnd  to  be  continued  on  a  sufficient  scale 
to  provide  us  with  adequate  defenses  and 
to  enable  tis  to  utilize  this  weapon  In  the 
future  should  it  become  necessary. 

As  a  byproduct  of  the  research  on  this 
subject  during  and  foUowtng  the  war  much 
Information  of  great  peacetime  lienefit  to 
msnkind  In  the  medical,  agricultural,  and 
allied  fields  has  l>een  freely  given  to  the 
public.  Over  180  technical  articles  describ- 
ing these  Investigations  have  been  released 
through  the  meditnn  of  scientific  Journals 
Unfortunately,  the  public  has  been  given 
an  exaggerated  Impression  as  to  tlie  potency 
and  state  of  development  of  blolocteid  war- 
fare. 

Tot  example.  It  has  been  stated  tliat  a 
single  plane  with  a  snxall  bomb  filled  with  a 
blolo^rical  agent  would  be  capable  of  wlprtng 
out  the  population  of  an  entire  city  with 
a  sinele  blow.  Such  a  statement  Is  not  In 
accord  with  the  facts  as  we  know  them  today. 
As  a  further  example,  m  a  recent  article 
It  was  stated  tbat  one  ounce  of  a  particular 
bldocical  material  wotUd  be  sufficient  to  kill 
aOOXOO.OOO  people.  The  facts  are  that  it  Is 
unpoasible  to  spread  an  ounce  of  any  klad 


of  material -Xor  the  purposes  of  warfare  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  affect  even  a  small  per- 
centage of  such  •  tremendous  number  of 
persons. 

Many  other  exaggerated  statements  have 
appeared.  One  article  stated  that  biological 
warfare  makes  It  possible  to  kill  the  inhabi- 
tants of  an  entire  continent  very  quickly. 
Another  stated  that  It  would  tte  a  simple 
matter  to  spread  plague  in  the  United  States. 
Still  another  maintained  that  a  means  is 
avaUable  for  spreading  various  disease* 
among  millions  of  people  by  dropping  a  lew 
capsules  from  one  airplane.  Such  claims 
are  fantastic  and  have  no  baals  in  fact. 

While  It  would  be  folly  to  luiderestimat* 
the  potentialities  of  biological  warfare,  there 
is  no  factual  basis  for  extravagant  claims 
of  the  existence  of  a  bioU^ical  superweapon. 
Many  articles  have  described  biological 
warfare  as  more  terrible  than  the  at<»nlc 
bomb.  The  fact  is  that  these  two  weapon* 
differ  from  one  another  so  basically  that  a 
direct  comparison  Is  meaningless. 

The  atomic  bomb  destroys  not  only  life 
but  also  bulkUngs  and  otber  structures,  and 
Is  In  that  respect  similar  to  high  explosives. 
In  addition,  atomic  radiation  may  persist 
irdefinltely  in  contaminated  areas  and  pro- 
duce serious  effects  on  living  matter. 

Blcdoglcal  warfare  agents,  on  the  other 
hand,  affect  only  living  matter,  do  not  de- 
stroy material  structure*,  and.  in  most  cases, 
are  nonpersUtent.  Deatli,  protracted  sick- 
ness, or  only  temporary  lnca;-acitation  might 
be  produced  In  man  by  the  selection  and 
dissemination  of  the  proper  biological  agent. 
Biological  warfare  Is  an  attempt  to  hamoH 
certain  farces  of  nature  for  purposes  of  war. 
In  such  warfare  either  epidemic  or  nonepl- 
demlc  diseases  might  be  used.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  biological  warfare,  aa  epidemic  dis- 
ease Is  one  tbat  Is  easily  and  rapidly  spread 
from  person  to  person,  animal  to  animal. 
or  plant  to  plant. 

A  nonepidemic  disease  spreads  leas  easily 
and  therefore  would  be  largely  restricted  to 
persons,  animals,  ot  plants  directly  expowd 
to  the  germs  as  they  were  distributed  dtir- 
Ing  an  attack.  In  the  case  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases of  man  the  factors  governing  spread 
are  not  completely  understood,  and  In  any 
case  not  all  are  containable:  hence.  It  Is  not 
at  all  certain  that  an  epidemic  of  significant 
proportions  could  be  produced  at  wiM. 

Even  if  an  epidemic  were  started.  adaquaU 
pubtlc-healtb  and  sanitation  mcasiire*  axMl 
proper  treatment  methods  promptly  tasti- 
tuied  would  tend  to  limit  the  t{vead  and 
T««t.tfwhi>  the  effecu.  The  distribution  of 
nonepidemic  disease -prodticiug  agenu  and 
toxins  would  have  to  be  very  wl«kspi»*d  to 
have  a  decisive  effect. 

Biological  warfare  wotild  not  bt  Instantly 
destructive  of  life  and  It  should  be  appre- 
ciated that  tllnecs  Induced  by  WI<^og*g>l 
agents  may  be  counteracted  by  speciAe  aM*- 
Ical  iiw— wws  Aii  important  4cftal*e  agaln^ 
biolagicid  warfare  lie*  In  tb«  Mrly  Identifi- 
cation   of    diseases    Implanted    and    prompt 
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Institution  of  »pproprUt«  eouiit«nneasure« 
to  preTent  further  spread  and  re«tort  liM 
bealtli  of  xiiom  »ffec-.ed-  But  It  U  obvlou* 
that  est«nst««  ptcpanUOD-  for  such  defen- 
sive meMW«a  most  be  bbmI*  In  iulT&::ce  at 
an  atuc^ 

I>urlnc  time*  ot  peace  vartooe  foTern- 
mental  agenctea  »re  concerned  with  the  con- 
trol  of  natural  outbreaks  ot  disease  Not 
onlT  our  population  but  alao  our  crcps  and 
animals  must  be  protected.  To  this  end  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Servi»  the  De- 
partment cf  Agriculture,  other  Federal  and 
many  State  mnd  municipal  agercies  are  al- 
ways on  the  alen. 

Tbe  threat  of  Wologlcal  warfare  has  In- 
creased their  leeponslbillUes  and  dlfficUities. 
If  a  biological  attack  were  made,  the  above 
raancles.  in  addition  to  the  armed  forces 
wo^  play  an  important  role  in  counteract- 
ing* tbe    Implantation   and   ^Jread   cf    dis- 
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We  muat  ffoafd  not  onlr  against  natural 
outbreaks  of  tfJKaee  and  biological  attack  in 
time  of  war.  but  also  against  the  use  of  bio- 
loeical  sabotage  methods  before  a  declara- 
tion of  war  has  been  made  Our  food  fup- 
plies  would  be  partlcuUrly  rulnerable  to 
attack  by  saboteurs  with  biological  weapons. 
We  must  therefore,  rely  on  the  maJjptecance 
trf  our  high  standards  of  public  health  and 
sanitation,  and  on  our  protective  measure* 
for  anlmali  and  crops  as  our  first  line  of 
defense  against  any  biological  warfare  at- 
tack 

Appropriate  steps  are  being  taken  to  In- 
sure the  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
our  protective  agencies.  In  addition,  an  ac- 
tive research  program  on  biological  warfare 
including  methods  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  dtseaseti  which  might  be  caused 
by  such  warfare  is  being  conducted  In  the 
Interests  of  national  defense. 


Tax  ScttlemeDt  Board 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.A.S.MIKEMONRONEY 

or   OKUOIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAn\'ES 

Monday.  March  14.  1949 
Mr  M05blONEY  Wr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  qo  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  caU  attention  to  the  foliftvmg  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  the  pro- 
posed Tax  Settlement  Board,  and  to  an 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Sireet  Journal 
on  the  same  subject. 

I  prom  the  New  Yjrk  Times  of  March  fl.  194«i 
Stttlxmsnt  Boaxo  fob  Taxis  Bacjcid— Pbo- 
poaax.  OF  REpaasEKTATrvK  Mills  To  .Set  Uf 
Nrw  ActNCT  Is  Vixwra  as  Imfostant. 
TiMCT— SuriH  MxTTiHc  Rial  Nm>— Wonu) 
EnABLisH  luBtroisivt.  Sfubt  WAt  To  Rx- 

BOLVK  DlSFUTXi.  SF0>S08  SaYS 

(By  Godfrey  M.  Nelson) 
Whether  or  not  Repreaentatlve  WiLBira  D. 
•  Miixs.  of  Arkansas,  anticipated  that  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  will  be  made  a 
court  of  record.  hU  introduction,  on  Pebru- 
ary  24.  of  his  bill  (H  R  2»83i.  In  the  House 
of  Represei.tative*.  the  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  estabiuh  a  Tax  Settlement  Board.  U  Im- 
portant and  timely 

That  the  Congress  will  make  the  Tax  Court 
a  court  of  record  appears  to  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  Tbe  reasons  therefore  are 
Impelling  But  regardless  of  when-  thu  oc- 
curs, there  U  also  a  rejil  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  wholly  admlnUtratlve  agency 
whose  functions  would  be  to  resolve  coniro- 
verslcs  between  taxpayers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue. 


XECotjasfc  IS  Dtmcxn-T 

a  Lpayer  has.  of  course,  the 
..^  with  members  of  the 
eAe  treatment  of  items 
i  icome-tax  return.     If  an 
(  ached  satisfactory  to  the 
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OT  incur  the  er.pense   of 
w  ch  the  Tax  Court.     If  he 
<  eflclency  he  may.  subject 
Ifniitations.  bring  suit  for 
ted  States  District  Court. 
.    Tax    Settlement    a^ard," 
»•  juld  provide  an  Impartial 
the  dispute  at  minimum 
i|  time  to  the  taxpayer  and 
."     Representative  Miixs 
idea  of   such  a  board  is 
led  that  the  Treasury  De- 
.<  gnlzed  in  the  early  1920s 
4i  Informal  appeals  agency 
its  creation. 

iill   was   prepared   by   the 
Committee    by    which    a 
s  would  be  established. 
K&s  adopted  by  the  House, 
the  Senate  so  as  to  give 
( rmal    characteristics   of    a 
however,    had    origl- 
a' board  within  the  Treas- 
1 1  addition  to  an  independ- 
The  first  was  Intended 
o  settle  tax  cases  and  the 
precedents  for  the  dis- 
eases pending  In  the  De- 
from   testiraorry   of 
of  Internal  Revenue, 
Means  Committee.) 
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srm-KMrNT 
provides  that  the  proposed 
(oard  shall  not  require  the 
Idence  and  shall  not  make 
issue  conclusions  of  law. 
In  Us  discretion   what 
tiement  of  the  controversy, 
he  contentions  of  the  tax- 
Commissioner    of    Internal 
probability  of  establishing 
such  contentions  in  fact 
thereon,  the  board  would 
te  the  amount  of  deficiency 
taxpayer  and  the  reasons 
tlon. 

the  Commissioner  and  the 
allowed  30  days  In  which 
cceptance  of  tiie  ftndini;s. 
Ble  such  notice  the  settle- 
be  binding  on  either  the 
the  taxpayer,  and  the  tax- 
the  right  to  file  a  petition 
or  tQ  take  such  other 
ed  by  law  as  though  there 
oceedlngs    before    the    Tax 
No  part  of  the  proceed- 
board  or  the  findings  would 
in  evidence  in  any  court. 
)oard  would  t>e  composed  of 
appointed  by  the  President 
held  at  times  and  places 
by    the   chairman    of    the 
the    board  '  would    have 
Ion.    the    members    of    the 
thus  be  relieved  of  many 
heard  by  them, 
practice  a  taxpayer  who  has 
vith  the  Tax  Court  may  be 
of  trial  to  review  his 
nlcal  staff  of  the  Bureau 
lement.    One  of  the  effects 
be  to  offer  this  opportunity 
a  petition. 


I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  10. 
1949 1 
For  the  Small  Taxpat« 
To  protect  the  taxpayer  whoconld  not  af- 
ford litigation.  Congress,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  so  ago.  established  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  to  which  agKrieved  taxpayers  could 
resort   without  the  expense  of  hiring  legal 
counsel.     Although  the  name  of  the  board 
has  been  changed  to  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  its  functions   are  unchanged 
and  it  has  remained  an  administrative  body 
and  not   part   of  the  Judiciary   system.     So 
well  has  the  Tax  Court  fulfilled  Its  functions 
that  the  Supreme  Court  a  few  years  ago  held 
in  effect  that  its  findings  on  questions  of  fact 
were  final. 

A  bill  (H.  R.  2447^  Is  now  before  Congress 
proposing  to  make  the  Tax  Court  a  court  In 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Testifying  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Mark  E  Richardson,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Federal  taxation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Accountants,  opposed  hasty 
enactment  of  the  measure.  The  institute,  he 
explained,  had  no  objection  to  the  Idea  of  a 
special  court  to  consider  tax  cases.  It  did 
object  to  leaving  the  taxpayer  without  an 
Informal  and  inexpensive  appeals  agency. 

Mr.  Richardson  suggested  that  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  be  delayed  until  another 
measure  (H.  R.  29831.  creating  an  Informal 
tax  settlement  board,  is  enacted.  Unless 
there  Is  such  an  appeals  body,  he  said,  the 
taxpayer  would  have  no  place  to  take  a  dis- 
pute without  considerable  expense.  This,  he 
suggested,  would  not  Increase  the  confidence 
of  the  taxpayer  In  the  Government's  fairness. 
Thi-s  newspaper  agrees.  Due  to  the  grow- 
ing complexities  of  tax  law  the  creation  of  a 
regular  court  giving  its  entire  attention  to 
tax  problems  should  be  a  distinct  addition 
to  our  judiciary  But  it  Is  more  Important 
that  the  small  taxpayer  should  have  a  tri- 
bunal where  it  will  not  cost  him  more  to  fight 
a  tax  dispute  than  to  pay  the  amount 
claimed.  And  this  tribunal,  like  the  Tax 
Court,  should  be  Independent  of  the 
Treasury. 
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Oleomargarine 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  J,OUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
many  other  mournful  things  the  house- 
wives of  the  Nation  heard  last  week  the 
butter  lobby  had  triumphed  again.  It 
was  something  like  the  expected  Dewey 
victory,  it  was  unexpected.  I  want  it 
to  be  known  that  I  am  not  on  the  defense, 
I  am  on  the  offensive,  as  usual.  The 
housewives  of  the  Nation  are.  under  that 
bill,  holding  the  bag.  the  oleomargarine 
bag.  if  you  catch  the  point.  Thirty-five 
million  of  them  now  are  expected  to  be 
deprived  'of  the  right  to  eat  yeilow 
margarine. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  little  bit  of  poetry 
about  the  girl  who  said  to  her  mother- 
Mother,  may  I  take  a  iwim? 

Yes.  my  darling  daughter. 
Hniig  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb 

But  don't  go  near  the  water. 

That  bill  does  not  object  to  the  mar- 
garine's being  manufactured,  all  it  ob- 
jects to  Is  the  American  people's  getting 
it  and  eaMng  it.  When  that  bill  comes 
onto  the  floor  we  are  going  to  knock  it 


Into  a  cocked  hat.  We  are  not  going  to 
see  the  American  housewife  any  longer 
deprived  of  the  right  to  eat  the  poor 
man's  spread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  yesterday's  Sunday  Star  is 
of  interest  in  this  connection : 

THE  "BCTTERLBCCEaS" 

The  dairy  Interests  have  come  up  with  a 
scare  word — "butterlegger"— In  their  effort 
to  prevent  or  restrict  as  tightly  as  possible 
the  ."^le  of  yellow  margarine. 

This  Is  one  of  two  main  lines  of  attack 
being  pursued  by  butler  spokesmen.  The 
other  argument  Is  an  economic  one.  It  Is 
said  that  the  price  of  butter  would  have 
to  be  cut  drastically  to  compete  with  un- 
restricted yellow  margarine,  and  that  this 
would  have  a  seriously  depressing  effect  on 
the  butter  Industry  and  on  those  segments 
of  tbe  economy  allied  with  It. 

Perhaps  this  Is  true.  But  if  so,  the  corollary 
Is  that  the  butter  Industry  can  be  maintained 
only  at  the  price  of  depriving  consumers  of 
a  cheaper  but  equally  nuuitious  product. 
And  that,  in  turn,  would  be  the  antithesis  of 
economic  progress. 

The  butterlegger  argument  comes  down 
to  a  contention  that  yellow  margarine  is 
being  palmed  off  on  unsuspecting  consumers 
as  being  butter,  the  dairy  industry  having 
made  a  survey  In  Arkansas  which  indicates 
that  this  is  being  done  in  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  restaurants  in  violation  of  State  law. 
But  If  this  Is  true  the  proper  remedy  would 
seem/to  lie  in  enforcement  of  the  State  law. 
not  In  forbidding  any  sale  of  yellow  mar- 
garine. 

It  certainly  is  true  that  many  housewives, 
given  the  price  differential,  would  buy  yellow 
margarine  In  preference  to  butter.  Many 
of  them  are  doing  this  today,  and  what  the 
dairy  Interests  really  fear  is  not  the  butter- 
legger, but  the  prospect  that  with  unre- 
stricted sale  housewives  would  willingly  and 
knowingly  buy  yellow  margarine  on  a  scale 
which  would  substantially  curtaU  the  mar- 
ket for  butter. 

For  years  they  have  tried  to  prevent  this 
through  a  penalty  tax  on  colored  margarine. 
But  this  device.  In  addition  to  being  none 
too  successful,  has  become  rather  thoroughly 
discredited.    So  a  new  tack  has  been  taken. 

La.st  Wednesday  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  approved  a  bill  which  would  lift 
all  tax  on  margarine,  but  forbid  its  inter- 
state shipment.  An  editorial  In  Thursday's 
Star  erroneously  stated  that  the  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  require  housewives  in  the 
district  and  In  35  States  which  do  not  have 
their  own  manufacturing  plants  to  continue 
to  pay  the  old  10-cent  tax  on  each  pound  of 
colored  margarine. 

Actually  the  effect  would  be  much  worse. 
Consumers  In  the  District  and  the  States 
lacking  manufacturing  planu  would  not  be 
able  to  buy  the  colored  product  at  all.  In 
other  words,  to  enact  this  bill  would  be  to 
give  butter  a  very  substantial  national  mo- 
nop<ily  at  the  expanse  of  the  consumer. 
Needless  to  say,  it  should  not  be  passed. 


Socialized  Medicuie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER      \ 

or  ITKBBASKA 

IN  THE  ROITSE  OP  RKPRESDntATIVBS 

Monday  March  14,  1949 

Mr.      MILLER     of     Nebraska.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 


remarks  In  the  Record.  I  am  Inserting 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  State  Republican  con- 
vention in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  on 
socialized  medicine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  that  socialized  medicine  is  not 
needed  in  this  country.  It  would  mean 
a  lowering  of  the  quality  of  medical  care. 
It  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  either  the 
doctor  or  the  public.  Before  this  Con- 
gre.ss  takes  any  action  toward  fastening 
a  socialized-medical  system  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  they  ought  to  study  more 
closely  just  what  has  happened  in 
England. 

In  a  few  days.  I  expect  to  propose  a 
re.<olution  which  will  set  up  a  committee 
composed  of  Members  of  botti  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  others  which  will  have  for 
its  purpose  a  thorough  study  of  socialized 
medicine  as  it  i.s  practiced  around  the 
world,  particularly  in  England.  The 
committee  will  also  study  all  {^ases  of 
voluntary  plans  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  United  States  and  make  such  other 
suggestions  as  they  see  fit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

The  resolution  follows: 

KESOLCmON   ON  SOCIAXJZiS  IfmiCINS 

Socialised  medicine  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  country's  health  problems.  Our  medi- 
cal and  health  problems  will  be  better  solved 
by  enabling  more  qualified  Individuals  to 
train  for  the  medical  profession  by  lifting 
educational  bars  to  racial  minorities  so  that 
they  may  participate  In  medical  and  dental 
training  and  practice,  by  relaxation  of  Fed- 


eral taxation  so  that  the  States  may  handle 
their  responsibility  In  this  connection,  and 
by  the  spread  of  private  health  service  plans. 


Basing-Point  System  ^^Bank"  and  Hy- 
pocrisy, Says  laporUat  Moabcr  M 
Cement  lastitate — System  Unfair  to 
Small  Basmess — MisinfonBatioB  Dii- 
seminated  T«  Create  Coafiuioii  is  Minds 
of  Basinessmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

.    or  ncxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTAMVIB 

Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  througti 

the  basing-point  system,  prices  are  fixed 
down  to  the  seventh  decimal  point,  as 
evidenced  in  the  case  of  cement.  The  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  was  submitted 
in  the  trial  ot  a  case,  is  self-explanatory: 
Specifications:   Sebial  No.  BR-W9 11-36-219 

Abstracts  of  bids  for  furnishing  and  deliv- 
ering 6,000  barrels  of  cement,  received  In 
response  to  ln\  itatlon  fcr  bids  dated  April  8. 
1936,  and  opened  AprU  23,  1936,  at  the  United 
States  engineers  office.  Tucumcarl.  N.  Mex. 

Balance  available,  appropriation  01S028, 
emergency  relief.  War.  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
flood -control,  etc..  1935-47:   $998.769  95. 


No. 
ofbkl 


1 
2 
3 
4 

■S 
(• 
7 
H 
9 
1(1 
11 


Name  and  address  of  bidder 

4 

Monarch  Cenient  Co..  Huni*M>ldt.  Kaus - 

Ash  <;rove  l.itne  A  Portland  Cptnent  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lfhiph  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

South»est«rn  t'orUand  Ccniont  Co.,  El  Pa.^,  Tex 

Oklahoma  Portland  Ccmtnt  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  OUa.'.... 

rinicii  .'~utes  Portland  Cement  Co,,  Denver,  Colo 

C«nM>lt<iat(>(l  Cement  Corp..  FrMioOM.  Kans 

Trinity  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Dallns.  Tex _ -- 

Lone  Star  Cement  Co.,  Dallas.  Tn 

I  nivtrsal  Atbi.<  Ci-mtnt  Co.   W»<t>,  Tex 

Colorado  Portland  Cf-ment  Co..  I>nvcr,  Colo 


Total  pr  ire 


S3.2Mi(CM 
.r'A(>K54 

.1  a«ih,S4 

3.BXSM 
XSMBM 

3.aM8M 
3.28eKM 


Discount  (day?) 


HI  cefit^ 
10irnt< 

If"  (■»■Ill^ 
lUc»^it* 
10  cfUUs 
Kiffnt"; 

lOCTtlt-- 

10  cent* 
IM  cents 
lOrenu 
10  t-rtits 


per  barrel, 

\-n  liarrel. 
lier  barrel. 
|ier  band, 
per  barrel, 
jxT  barrt'l, 
fier  barre', 
|jer  barrel, 
per  barrel, 
per  barrel, 
per  barrel. 


I&days. 
1 5  days. 
l.^dBV8. 
ISdsj-s. 
ISdajr*. 
l.idar<- 

15  days. 
1ft  day  ^. 

16  days. 
I£da>>. 
IS  days. 


Award  made  to  bidder  No.  3,  Lehigh  Port- 
land Cement  Co.  One  of  11  equally  low 
bidders.     Award  made  by  lot. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  ab- 
stract of  all  proposals  received. 

James  H.  Stkatton.  * 
Cuptatn,  Corps  of  Enffineers,  Assistant. 

This  is  not  just  an  accident ;  it  is  done 
all  the  time.  Such  identical  bidding  has 
been  going  on  for  25  or  30  years  in  all  con- 
tracts. The  Supreme  Court  has  finally 
outlawed  it  Now  an  elTort  is  being  made 
to  legalize  such  a  system. 

During  the  trial  of  the  Cement  case  in 
New  York  City  of  June  7,  1934,  there  was 
in-serted  in  the  record  a  letter  that  was 
written  a  few  days  before  by  John 
Treanor,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Mar- 
keting Committee  of  the  Cement  Insti- 
tute, a  director  of  the  Cement  Institute, 
and  the  president  of  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Cement  Institute — the 
Riverside  Cement  Co..  of  Riverside,  Calif. 
Mr.  Treanor  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee designing  the  propaganda  that 
was  intended  to  cause  Members  of  Con- 
gress. State  legislators,  coimty  commis- 
sioners, county  engineers,  mayors,  and 
city    managers    and    city    engmeers    to 


have  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
cement  trust.  The  letter  accepted  as 
evidence  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  written  after  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  had  been  at- 
tempting and  after  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  had  pleaded  with  the  cement 
industry  to  submit  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment f.  o-  b.  mill  bids  so  as  to  avoid 
price  fixing.  The  letter  was  written  to 
another  director  of  the  Cement  Institute. 
B.  H.  Rader,  the  vice  president  of  an- 
other one  of  the  Big  Five,  the  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  and  also  a  director 
of  the  Institute  In  Chicago. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

CoMJfis&ioN's  Exhibit  No.  7 A,  a  Lettxk  Dated 
Mat  17,  1934.  ADoacssEs  to  B.  U.  Rajibs, 
Region Ai.  Mamaoee,  the  Cement  iNbnrrm 

Deak  Bitd  :  I  have  been  thinking  about  your 
telephone  call,  from  which  I  get  the  impres- 
sion that  you  sent  a  pretty  unytelding  tele- 
gram to  Murray — as  you  say  at  least  that  you 
''did  not  intend  to  make  any  concession  be- 
fore the  trading  starts." 

Now  I  would  have  conceded  tbe  mill  price 
at  once  on  Federal  business  and  I  would  have 
Indicated  a  very  open-minded  attitude  to- 
ward the  larger  question,  and  this  to  create 


r 


> 
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the  impression,  deliberately,  that  something 
besides  obstruction  and  short-range  trading 
can  be  had  out  of  the  cement  Industry.  I 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  this  great  op- 
portunity vo  lay  a  telegram  on  the  President  s 
desk  which  he  would  have'^read  We  Know  he 
la  watching  the  cement  question.  I  would 
hare  tried  to  strike  a  new  note">t.jcoopera- 
tlon  and  reasonableness.  In  contrast  with 
what  Ickes  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion tell  him  about  us  This  could  have  been 
the  beginning  of  a  real  campaign  for  that  is 
why  I  am  writing  you.  "rtie  only  thing  that 
I  think  has  been  lost  is  a  neat  opportunity  to 
score  our  point  with  the  President  himself. 

As  a  member  of  this  industry,  my  fate  Is  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  your  hands,  so  that 
I  have  both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  let  you 
know  mv  views. 

If  we  were  a  generally  well-regarded  In- 
dustrv.  we  might  be  Justified  In  taking  a  stift 
trading  position  upon  the  Presidents  re- 
quest. However,  we  are  anything  but  popu- 
lar, we  have  a  very  difficult  position  to  ma- 
neuver out  of.  and  we  should  not  gamble 
unnecessarily,  running  as  we  do  the  risk  of  a 
blast  from  the  President  s  office  that  may  be 
ruinous. 

•  The  f.  o.  b.  mill  price  on  Federal  business 
Is  of  no  real  importance,  is  entirely  practical 
to  grant,  can  and  I  think  will,  be  forced  out 
of  us— therefore  good  trading  would  have 
been  to  give  It  without  any  trading. 

Now.  when  It  comes  to  the  larger  question 
of  mill  price  on  commercial  business,  much 
as  I  would  like  to  think  otherwise.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  have  to  maintain  our 
baslng-polnt  position  and  refuse  the  Prest- 
dents  request.  It  wU:  not  be  an  easy  re- 
fusal to  defend  upon  economic  grounds.  It 
will  be  almost  Impossible  to  persuade  an 
unsympathetic  Government  that  we  are 
Justified  in  oxir  refusal.  But  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  prepare  the  way  by  an  Initial 
showing  of  open-mlndedness,  which  mlgh" 
entitle  our  later  argument  to  sympathet* 
hearing. 

NOnCX     THE     PHSASl     "SHEE«     'BUNK'     AND    • 
HTPOCaiST" 

Do  you  think  any  of  the  arguments  for  the 
baslng-polnt  system,  which  we  have  thus 
far  advanced,  will  arouse  anything  but  deri- 
sion in  and  out  of  the  Government?  I  have 
read  them  all  recently.  Some  of  them  are 
very  clever  and  Ingenious.  They  amount 
to  this  however:  That  we  price  this  way  In 
order  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices 
and  to  preserve  free  competition,  etc.  This 
Is  sheer  bunk  and  hypocrisy.  The  truth  Is. 
of  course — and  there  can  be  no  serious,  re- 
spectable discussion  of  our  case  unless  this 
Is  acknowledged— that  ours  Is  an  Industry 
above  all  others  that  cannot  stand  free  com- 
petition, that  must  systematically  restrain 
competition  or  be  ruined.  We  sell  In  a  buy- 
ers' market  all  the  time.  The  capital  cost, 
as  dlsllngtUshed  from  the  otU-of-pocket 
cost,  of  producing  cement  Is  extraordinarily 
large.  In  free  competition  this  capital  cost 
Is  whittled  away  and  this  means  loss  and 
ruin. 

Now  an  Industry  In  this  fix  needs  some 
sympathetic  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  I  think  our  case  can  be 
made  out.  but  It  Is  not  going  to  be  done  by 
the  route  of  hard-boiled  short-range  trading. 
We  are  either  dealing  with  a  very  important 
large  question  of  public  relations  or  we  are 
not.  If  we  are  not.  we  dont  have  to  be  so 
careful  of  our  methods.  If  we  are.  then  we 
bad  better  approach  the  question  In  a  large 
way;  and  the  first  approach  la  to  acquire 
some  good  will  In  governmental  quarters. 
All  that  we  need  for  our  reasonable  pros- 
perity Is  consistence  with  the  President's 
original  plan  for  NRA. 

I  haven't  seen  the  telegram  you  sent.  This 
letter  may  be  unwarranted  and  la  pretty  sure 
to  make  you  sure,  but  It  u  based  upon  your 


remark  about  "tradU  g 
eral  views  of  Industry 
advanced   by   some 
men  of  our  industry 
Yours  truly. 


'  and  upon  some  gen- 

poUcy  which  I  heard 

)f  the  very  Influential 


Government  Cost 


John  Treanor. 
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HON.  RUS!  ELL  V.  MACK 

or  WJ  SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Mondjatr^  larch  U,  1949 
Mr.  MACK  )f  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  a;  we  approach  the  last 
day  for  the  paynent  of  1948  income 
taxes,  someone  sh  3Uld  say  a  word  in  be- 
half of  America'}  forgotten  citizens— 
the  millions  of  in(  ome  taxpayers. 

During  the  first  3  year-  of  our  National 
Government— 178 )  to  1791.  inclusive— 
the  total  amoun  of  taxes  collected  to 
operate  the  Ped?ral  Government  was 
$4,418,013.  This,  mind  you.  was  for 
3  years,  not  1.  n  the  fiscal  year  1948 
Federal  tax  col  ections  amounted  to 
$44,745,542,076  ( r  30,000  times  the- 
amount  of  taxes  evied  in  any  one  of  the 
first  3  years  of  t  le  George  Washington 
administration. 

The  amount  of  money  our  Federal 
Government  colk  cted  in  taxes  in  a  single 
day  in  the  fiscal  /ear  1948  was  sufficient 
to  have  operated  t  he  Federal  Government 
for  more  than  1  )0  years  at  the  George 
Washington  administration's  rate  of 
spending. 

I  admit  the  fig  ires  are  not  fair.  The 
Nation's  population  is  greater  now  than 
in  Washington's  ime.  So.  let  us  look  at 
the  figures  in  an  )ther  way. 

In  George  Ws  shington's  administra- 
tion the  Federa  Government  collected 
37  cents  a  yeai  per  capita  from  the 
American  people.  In  1948,  our  Federal 
Government  collected  almost  900  times 
that  much  per  ( apita  from  its  citizens, 
or  an  increase  (if  85.100  percent  above 
the  amount  of  tJ  xes  levied  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  v  as  Washington's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea  iury. 

This  37  cents  a  year  per  capita  for 
Federal  taxes  in  the  George  Washington 
administration  ^  ad  risen  to  only  $1.59  a 
year  per  capita  by  the  first  year,  1860, 
of  Abraham  Limoln's  term  as  President. 
By  1910  the  Arierican  people  were  pay- 
ing $6.78  a  year  per  capita  in  taxes  and 
by  1930,  only  18  years  ago.  Federal  taxes 
amounted  to  onl; '  $29.54  a  year  per  capita. 
Last  year.  Fed  ?ral  taxes  collected  from 
the  American  people  was  approximately 
$315  a  person  or  about  $1,260  for  the 
average  Americi  n  family  of  four  mem- 
bers. 

The  per  capi  a  taxes  collected  from 
the  American  p  ;opl'^  last  year  were  900 
times   those   collected   In  Washington's 


MONET  UNMMrriD 

An  Ohio  Member  of  Congress  said  to 
me  the  other  day  that  he  had  heard 
someone  remark  that  if  all  the  annual 
Federal  taxes  which  now  are  collected 
from  the  American  people  were  paid  in 
$1000  bills  that  these  annual  tax  pay- 
ments would  build  a  pile  of  $1,000  bills 
as  high  as  the  Empire  State  Building. 
I  asked  a  banker  about  this.  He 
measured  up  a  pile  of  1.000  crisp  new  $1 
bills,  which  are  of  the  same  thickness— 
or  should  I  say  thinness— as  $1,000  bills. 
That  measurement  revealed  that  one 
thousand  $1,000  bills.  41.000.000.  would 
make  a  pile  4  inches  high. 

A  billion-dollar  pile  of  $1,000  bills 
therefore  would  be  1.000  times  4  inches 
in  height  or  4.000  inches  tall  or  333  feet 
high.  Since  our  last  year's  Federal  col- 
lection of  taxes  amounted  to  more  than 
$44,000,000,000,  it  would  require  a  pile 
$1,000  bills  to  a  height  of  44  times  333 
feet  or  14,652  feet  high  to  contain  $44,- 
000.000,000.  This  would  be  a  pile  about 
2'2  miles  high  or  26  times  as  tall  as  the 
Washington  Monument. 

The  national  debt,  now  $252,000,000,- 
000  is  approximately  six  times  last  year's 
tax  collections.  To  pay  off  that  national 
debt  would  require  a  pile  of  crisp  new 
$1  000  bills  that,  if  neatly  piled  on  top  of 
each  other  would  extend  15  miles  into 
the  sky. 

Such  being  the  financial  climb  that  is 
ahead,  before  we  Americans  get  out  of 
the  financial  hole  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. Congress  should  begin  pruning 
extravagance  and  nvasteful  spending 
wherever  it  finds  it. 

The  Hoover  Commission  reports  offer 
some  happy  suggestions  as  to  many 
places  where  the  pruning  shears  could  be 
used  to  the  great  advantage  of  America's 
forgotten  man — the  taxpayer. 
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almost  200  times  the  per 
the  first  year  of  the 
Lincoln  administration:  47  times  the 
per  capita  taxe;.  of  1910  and  more  than 
10  times  the  per  capita  taxes  collected  in 
1930. 


American  Legion  Pension  Bill — Speech  of 
Gen.  John  Thomas  Taylor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  an 
address  delivered  over  the  radio  on  Sat- 
urday, March  12.  by  Gen.  John  Thomas 
Taylor,  director  of  the  national  legisla- 
tive commission  of  the  American  Legion, 
on  the  veterans'  pensions  bill,  usually 
referred^o  as  the  Rankin  bill,  which 
General  Taylor  calls  the  American  Le- 
gion pension  bill. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
especially  the  ones  who  have  l)een  mis- 
representing this  program,  as  well  as 
everyone  else  throughout  the  country, 
will  take  the  time  to  read  this  speech. 

An  article  published  in  a  local  paper 
on  yesterday  shows  the  hand  of  the  op- 
position to  this  veterans'  bill.    They  are 
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trying  to  get  legislation  passed  that  will 
force  the  whole  country  under  a  program 
of  .social  security,  which  would  mean  that 
the  old  World  War  I  veteran,  when  he 
passes  the  age  of  his  earning  capacity, 
and  has  nothing  on  which  to  live,  may 
seek  refuge  in  the  county  poorhouse. 

In  that  connection,  I  want  to  read  you 
fiom  a  report  by  Frank  Pace.  Jr..  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  under 
date  of  March  7.  1949,  on  this  question. 

Here  is  what  Director  Pace  says : 

Apart  from  these  exi^ndltures  for  veter- 
ans' programs — 

Note  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  .says: 

Apart  from  these  expenditures  for  veter- 
ans' programs,  the  costs  of  the  expanded  so- 
cial Insurance  system  are  expected  to  reach 
a  peak  of  $15,000,000,000  to  $18,000,000,000 
annually  by  1690. 

That  Is  many,  many,  many  times  as 
much  as  this  pension  bill  could  possibly 
cost,  even  at  its  peak.  Rtrnt^mber  that 
a  large  portion  of  that  money  is  to  come 
out  of  Federal  revenues,  and  as  I  said, 
the  old  soldiers,  and  especially  the  World 
War  I  veterans,  would  be  prs^tically  left 
out. 

The  rest  of  you  can  do  fU  you  please, 
but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  see  these  old  veterans  go  to  the 
poorhouse  in  order  to  get  something  to 
eat  in  their  declining  years  if  I  <fh  pre- 
vent it. 

General  Taylor's  speech  reads  as 
follows: 

First.  I  w«nt  to  make  It  absolutely  clear 
that  the  American  Legion,  now  numbering 
3.500.000  men  and  women  who  honorably 
served  In  the  armed  forces  of  our  country 
In  the  two  great  world  wars,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary,  with  a  membership  of 
approximately  l.OOO.OCO.  are  wholeheartedly 
supporting  the  American  Legion  bill  (H.  R. 
2681)  providing  service  pensions  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  which  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Its  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

I  make  this  statement  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  our  stand  on 
this  Important  legislation,  and  also  to  coun- 
teract the  whispering  campaign  conducted 
by  some  opponents  of  this  legislation  to  the 
effect  that  the  Legion  is  not  In  favor  of  pen- 
sion  legislation. 

There  is  nothing  new  In  the  suggested 
policy  of  pro\iding  pensions  for  veterans  of 
the  two  great  world  wars.  In  fact,  the  policy 
has  been  traditional,  and  was  Inaugurated  In 
th*  early  da>T5  of  our  great  democracy,  when 
service  pensions  were  provided  for  veterans 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  policy  has 
been  adhered  to  by  the  country  down  through 
the  years  Pensions  were  provided  for  vet- 
erans of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  at 
present  pensions  are  being  paid  to  all  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
their  widows. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legloji.  held  In  the  city  of  Miami,  Fla.. 
last  fall.  resohUlons  were  adopted  calling  on 
Congress  to  enact  Iv^glslatlon  granting  serv- 
ice pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  In  addition  to  service  pen- 
sions to  be  paid  all  veterans  at  age  60  and 
65,  the  Legion  resolutions  advocated  non- 
servlce-conuected  disability  pensions  for  vet- 
erans below  the  age  of  60.  Companion  bllla 
H.  R.  1692  and  8.  596  were  Introduced  for  the 
American  Legion  In  the  House  and  Senate  to 
carry  out  our  mandates. 

The  first  hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  were  on  the 


Legion  pension  bill  and  other  similar  bills. 
Testimony  was  recei«ad  by  the  committee 
from  Members  of  Congress,  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  representatives 
of  veterans'  organizations.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee.  Representative  John  E. 
Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  presented  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  on  these  pension  bills  to 
anyone  desiring  to  testify. 

Following  the  hearings  the  committee 
ordered  our  bill  (H.  R.  1693)  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House,  as  rewritten,  with  In- 
structions to  Chairman  Rankin  to  request 
speedy  consideration  and  passage.  The  bill 
received  the  new  number.  H.  R.  2681. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  pro- 
vides a  general  pension  for  &\l  veterans  of 
$90  jjer  month  at  age  65.  regardless  of  physical 
or  financial  condition,  who  served  not.  less 
than  90  days  during  World  War  I  or  World 
War  II.  and  were  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable.  Such  a  pension  is 
at  present  being  paid  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish -American  War  and.  In  addition,  vet- 
erans of  that  war.  upon  reaching  age  62.  re- 
ceive a  f 43  20  monthly  pension.  There  Is  no 
provision  in  the  Legion  pension  bill,  as  re- 
ported, for  any  pension  for  veterans  under 
age  65. 

The  Legion  bill  further  provides  $120  per 
month  pension  to  any  veteran  who.  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  physical  or  mental  dis- 
abilities, is  helpless  or  blind  or  so  nearly 
helpless  or  blind  as  to  require  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 

The  bill  also  places  widows  of  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  upon  the 
same  basis,  and  the  income  limitation  for 
widows  and  children  without  dependents  Is 
$2,000.  and.  with  dependenU.  to  $3,000. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  every  time 
new  legislation  is  proposed  In  the  Congress 
providing  any  benefits  for  veterans  a  cam- 
paign is  Immediately  developed  by  opponents 
of  veterans'  benefits,  who  have  resorted  to 
their  usual  policy  of  gross  misrepresentation, 
and  In  the  present  case,  to'  conducting  a 
smear  campaign  unequaled  In  the  past. 
Some  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  In 
their  news  and  editorial  columns,  and  In  the 
WTitings  of  Individual  columnists,  have  not 
only  failed  to  make  an  accurate  report  as  the 
provisions  of  the. pension  bill,  but  have  gross- 
ly exaggerated  Its  estimated  cost. 

These  publications  and  Individuals  opposed 
to  the  pension  have  Uniformly  referred  to  the 
proposed  legislation  as  the  "multlbiUion  dol- 
lar pension  bill."  Their  astronomical  figtires 
are  arrived  at  on  the  basis  that  every  single 
veteran  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
will  live  to  the  age  of  66  and  receive  the  pen- 
sion, whereas  they  know  that  at  least  10.000 
veterans  of  World  War  I  are  dying  every 
month,  and  the  number  of  deaths  among 
these  and  the  older  World  War  II  veterans 
will  greatly  accelerate  during  the  next  few 
years,  thereby  reducing  each  year  the  num- 
ber of  such  veterans  eligible  for  the  pen- 
sion. An  estimated  $2,000,000,000  was  pub- 
licized as  the  cost  of  the  pension  plan  for 
the  first  year,  whereas  the  actual  cost  will 
be  less  than  $65,000,000. 

Other  evidence  of  the  desperation  and  un- 
fairness of  opponents  of  the  American  Le- 
gion's pension  bill  is  the  quoting  and  pub- 
lication of  tremendous  figures  covering  the 
total  cost  of  the  pension  plan  over  the  next 
50  years  of  as  high  as  $200,000,000,000.  Sel- 
dom do  Government  agencies  quote  ultimate 
costs  of  Government  expendltxires  on  spe- 
cific subjects.  Such  gross  figures  are  not 
used  in  other  Items  In  Government  appro- 
priations, such  as  social  security,  farm  aid. 
national  defense,  r\iral  electrification,  etc. 
How  then  can  an  exaggerated  accumulated 
figure  be  used  La  connection  with  a  World 
War  veterans'  pension? 

The  latest  development  In  the  Ticloiis  and 
maliclotis  campaign  of  opponents  to  the  vet- 
erans' pension  is  the  revival  of  an  o!d  and 
ofien  discredited  custom.    Know^ing  that  th« 
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jlon  pension  bill  cannot  be  defeated  on  Its 
merits,  they  are  now  resorting  to  personali- 
ties, unfairly  attacking  congressional  sup- 
porters of  our  bill,  particularly  Chairman 
Rankin,  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  the  American  Legion  and  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary.  As  stated  before,  they 
have  deliberately  misrepresented  and  falsi- 
fied the  Legion's  stand,  knowing  very  well 
that  the  entire  organization  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  ,  Legion  auxiliary 
are  definitely  on  record  In  su])port  of  ths 
pension  legislation,  not  only  having  actively 
supported  but  having  originally  sponsored 
the  pension  bill. 

It  has  been  stated  by  thos^  opposed  to  the 
service  pension  that  World  War  veterans  In 
their  declining  ye^s  may  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  social  security  which  veterans  of  previous 
wars  did  not  enjoy.  Only  a  small  minority 
of  the  working  people  today  participate  In 
the  benefits  of  old-age  Insurance,  which 
means  that  only  a  small  minority  of  veterans 
are  participants  In  social  security.  Further- 
more, the  social  security  Is  a  form  of  insur- 
ance paid  for  by  its  beneficiaries,  and  such 
veterans  as  may  be  covered  are  paying  their 
full  share  for  any  benefits  they  may  receive. 

Now,  let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of 
service  pensions  such  as  is  provided  in  the 
pension  bill.  The  country  has  always  here- 
tofore recognized  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  during  conflict. 
On  every  occasion  when  the  country  has 
found  It  necessary  to  go  to  war  men  and 
women  who  entered  the  service,  whether  vol- 
untarily or  otherwise,  were  assured  that  a 
grateful  Nation  would  remember  them,  that^ 
when  they  were  disabled  or  aged  they  would 
never  be  in  want.  Some  who  gave  this  assur- / 
ance  in  flowery  oratory  and  comments  in  lh»^ 
press  have  already  either  forgotten  or  have 
retracted  their  promises,  and  are  now  resort- 
ing to  every  means  they  can  conceive  to  de- 
prive these  same  men  and  women  of  some 
security  in  their  old  age  which  a  service  pen- 
sion would  provide. 

Another  Justification  for  a  service  pension 
Is  the  fact  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
disability  cases  among  veterans  are  service 
connected,  although  there  may  be  no  direct 
evidence  that  the  disability  Is  service  con- 
nected. Throughout  the  entire  organization 
of  the  American  Legion  and  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  requests  are  received  from 
disabled  veterans  seeking  assistance  In  se- 
curing rights  and  benefits  due  them  under 
the  laws  Congress  has  passed  for  their  pro- 
tection. It  has  been  our  experience  that.  In 
far  too  numerous  cases,  a  veteran  has  been 
deprived  of  the  full  benefits  of  the  law  be- 
cause of  some  technical,  procedural  require- 
ment of  the  administrative  governmental 
agency  handling  his  or  her  case.  The  pen- 
sion bill  will  be  of  much  assistance  in  rem- 
edying this  situation.  It  is  designed  to  apply 
equally  to  all  veterans  and  may  be  applied 
with  a  minimiun  of  administrative  difficulty. 

A  large  number  of  veterans,  particularly 
of  World  War  I.  have  reached  the  age  of  65. 
For  nearly  all  of  them  it  Is  impossible  to  fee- 
cure  emplo}-inent  and  earn  their  own  live- 
lihood. They  have  not  been  able  to  accu- 
mulate sufficient  worldly  goods  to  provide 
for  their  care  during  their  old  age.  They 
have  become  a  charge  and  expense  to  States 
and  local  communities,  where  their  names 
win  be  fotind  on  relief  rolls.  These  are  the 
same  men  and  women  who  were  sent  off  to 
war  to  the  accompaniament  of  martial  mu^ic 
from  bands  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  rlWe.''S 
of  the  populace  and  the  promises  and  es- 
•iifcinces  that  they  would  never  be  forgotten. 

The  American  Legion  feels  that  the  se- 
curity of  veterans  in  their  old  age  Is  pri- 
marily the  responslbUity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  much  greater  and  far  more 
deserving  responsibility  than  the  care  and 
assistance  granted  to  the  peoples  of  a  le  ce 
number  of  foreign  countries  on  which  the 
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United  States  has  spent.  Is  now  spending— 
and  wJl  continue  to  spend— lor  an  U.deflnite 
period  manv.  manv  billions  or  dollars. 

On  Wednesday,  "the  9th.  the  Ru'.es  Com- 
mittee voted  to  take  no  action  at  this  time 
on  our  bill,  although  we  had  assurance  that 
more  than  a  majority  cf  that  committee 
would  vote  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 

flcor  of  the  House  lor.  co:  ">n 

Heretofore,    it    has    not    been    :    .    :te    to 
bring  bills  before  the  House  unleii  ^-inis- 
alon  was  granted  tv  the  Rules  Commit  lee. 
However.  on  January  3  the  House  changed 
their  general  rules  m  a  way  to  strip  the  Rules 
Committee    of    it»    blockading    powers,    and 
provided  if  Ihev  refuse  to  grant  permission 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  within  21  days 
after  the  request  has  been  made,  then  the 
chairman   of   the   standing    committee   may 
bring  the  bill  up  on  the  floor  cf  the  House 
as  a  privileged  piece  of  legislation.    In  addl- 
tlon.  there  is  a  60-year-old  rule  of  the  Hcvise. 
which  has  not  been  changed,  and  which  will 
permit  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  bring  up  the  pension  bill  at  any 
time.      UndeF    this    old    rule,    pension    bUls 
were  made  privileged  motions,  and  the  com- 
mittee chairman   must   be   recognized  when 
he  la  ready   to  offer  one.     Therefore,  there 
are     two     rules     under     which     Chairman 
Rankin  can  secure  consideration  of  the  pen- 
alon  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  un- 
questionably the  bill  will  be  given  such  con- 
sideration at  an  early  date. 

When  the  pension  bill  Is  considered.  It  Is 
expected  that  opponents  of  the  bill  will  use 
every  trick  in  the  parliamentary  bag  to  de- 
feat It.  Numerous  amendments  will  no 
doubt  be  offered,  not  to  Improve  the  bill, 
but  in  an  effort  to  load  It  down  In  such  a 
way  that  it  will  not  pass. 

The  American  Legion,  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary — and.  I  am  convinced,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens  who 
believe  the  Government  should  fulfill  Its 
Just  obligations  to  our  veterans — will  be 
watching  the  actions  and  votes  of  our  elect- 
ed Representatives  in  Congress.  They  are 
convinced  of  the  great  need  of  such  legisla- 
tion to  enable  the  country  to  fairly  and  ade- 
quately give  oxir  veterans  the  consideration 
and  care  which  they  have  so  nobly  and  cou- 
rageously earned.  They  feel  that  the  coun- 
try owes  a  debt  to  our  war  dead  and  to  our 
Teterans  that  can  never  be  paid  In  full.  They 
feel  that  the  responsibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  veteran  holds  first  priority 
among  all  governmental  obligations  and 
dutlM.  and  that  the  enactment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  pension  bill  would  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Nation's  appreciation  of  serv- 
ice* rendered. 

They  are  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
Ignore  the  vicious,  unfair  conduct  of  those 
who  have  fought  the  pension  bill  through  a 
smear  campaign  of  misrepresentation  and 
▼UlQcatlon.  and  will  carry  on  the  long-estab- 
lished tradition  of  a  grateful  Government  by 
promptly  passing  our  bill  to  grant  a  pension 
to  the  veterans  of  our  two  great  warvr 
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Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  SIMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarSc.s  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrcnpD  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  W<i;>hingiou  Po^t  March 
12.  1919. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Vmy    remarks    In    the 

^an  editorial  from  the 
f  Sturgis,  Mich.,  which 

the  week  of  March  7, 


Here  is  a  country  editor  who  has  put 
his  finger  on  some  of  the  Issues  before 
the  American  people  with  unerring  truth. 

THE    PRESIDENT    FLOUNDERS 

The  plight  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
today  is  indeed  ||d. 

Congress  Is  deblocked  over  the  filibuster 
and  not  a  single  Item  on  his  legislative  pro- 
gram has  been  enacted. 

Although  there  are  Democratic  majorities 
In  both  the  Senate  and  House,  Mr.  Truman 
has  lost  control  of  Congress.  In  his  Jackson- 
Jefferson  Day  dinner  speech  he  threatened 
to  stump  the  ccuntry  to  build  a  fire  under 
Congress.  Thus  he  plans  to  go  over  Congre«:V 
head  and  take  the  fight  to  the  people. 

When  he  claims  that  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress is  what  amounts  to  a  do-nothing  Con- 
gress, to  recall  a  phrase,  he  Is  attacking  his 
own  party. 

Mr.  Truman  has  asked  for  trouble.  He  has 
Jumped  hastily  into  one  program  after  an- 
other without  conferring  with  congressional 
leaders  of  his  own  party.  His  stand  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact  couldn't  be  ex- 
plained by  Chairman  Tom  Connailt,  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  With- 
out sounding  out  opinions  of  the  Democratic 
majorities,  he  presented  a  watered-down  ver- 
sion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  Is  get- 
ting nowhere.  His  minimum-wage  legislation 
has  been  weighed  down  by  so  many  Labor 
Department  amendments  that  It  Is  swamped 
In  a  whirlpool  of  confusion.  He  has  outraged 
his  own  staff  by  such  spontaneous  public 
utterances  as  his  "s.  o.  b."  reference  to  Drew 
Pearson. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  a  President 
flounder. 

It  is  less  pleasant  to  consldef  where  his 
madcap  policies  are  leading  this  country. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  Pender- 
gast  machine,  Mr.  Truman  realizes  the  value 
of  a  vote.  He  will  stcx)p  to  any  depth  to  get 
the  vote — even  as  deep  as  selling  the  country 
down  the  river. 

That  Is  exactly  where  his  socialistic  pro- 
gram will  end  up — with  the  United  States 
on  the  scrap  heap.  Mr.  Truman  proposes 
more  Federal  aid  to  all  classes  of  voting  citi- 
zens with  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  own 
political  crowd.  His  proposals  run  on  the 
one-way  street  to  soclalisim  and  collectivism. 
Through  taxation  he  would  control  and  de- 
stroy production  and  would  have  the  Federal 
Government  take  on  such  huge  and  wide- 
spread functions  that  the  private  citizen 
would  be  lost  under  perf>etual  inflation  of 
ever-increasing  taxes.  Mr.  Truman  would 
make  the  State  master  of  the  citizen — Just 
the  reverse  of  the  American  tradition.  Per- 
haps that  is  not  the  end  he  has  in  mind, 
but  that  is  undeniably  where  he  is  leading  us. 
Because  of  the  mountains  of  propaganda 
ground  out  by  the  bureaucratic  agencies  in 
Washington,  John  Q.  Public  often  forgets 
that  the  American  economic  system  pays  the 
world's  highest  wages  while  selling  at  the 
world  s  lowest  prices. 

Mr.  Truman  would  scrap  this  system  and 
drag  us  down  to  the  poverty  level  of  the 
European  socialistic  regimes. 

Private  enterprise  plus  the  proflt-and-loss 
system  make  it  possible  for  the  average 
worker  to  earn  a  package  of  cigarettes  in  9 
minutes  of  labor.  The  British  worker  must 
toil  84  minutes  for  the  same  Item,  and  Rus- 
sian v.orkers  (those  who  get  paid)  have  to 
work  124  minutes. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  trying  to  sell  the  country  on 
socialized  medicine,  not  because  the  country 
is  asking  for  it.  not  because  It  will  improve 
health  standards,  not  because  it  will  reduce 
the  costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care,  but 
because  he  sees  a  chance  to  grab  more  votes. 
Administrative  whips  are  reminding . Demo- 
crat.s  of  the  latest  English  byelectlon  at 
Hammersmith  to  sh  iw  what  socialized  medl- 
ciue  will  do  (or  the  politicians.    In  Hammer- 
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smith  the  Labor  Party  candidate  was  elected 
because  he  ran  on  the  party  s  health-insur- 
anct  record.  Becau&e  of  such  policies  the 
Labor  Parly  has  won  the  4a  last  byelectlon* 
In  England.  This  they  have  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  reducing  England  to  a  second-rate 
power  which  must  borrow  from  the  tJnlted 
States  time  after  time  to  forestall  the  inevi- 
table bankruptcy  that  has  befallen  every 
pianned-econcmy  government  In  history. 

Mr.  Truman's  policies  would  do  these  sam« 
things  to  the  United  States.  They  have  done 
the  same  thing  to  Prance,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Nazi  Germany.  World's  best  example  of  a 
planned  economy  Is.  of  course.  Communist 
Russia. 

How  cctild  Mr.  Truman  bankrupt  the 
United  States?  One  way  wotild  be  for  him 
to  continue  to  advocate  that  taxes  be  kept  at 
their  present  high  level  so  that  the  national 
debt  can  be  retired  while  at  the  same  time 
he  advocates  more  Federal  aid  to  Stptes  snd 
local  governmental  units.  How  would  this 
aid  be  paid?  Not  cut  of  cash  balances,  be- 
cause there  are  none  avaUable.  Federal  atd 
would  be  paid  by  selling  more  Government 
bonds,  thereby  taking  more  cash  cut  cf  the 
hands  of  the  public.  To  tcp  off  this  madness, 
the  President  asks  for  more  taxes  In  the  form 
of  pay-roll  deductions  for  old-age  Insurance, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  soclallzied 
medicine. 

Last  year  Federal  and  local  taxes  grabbed 
23  percent  of  all  poods  and  services  produced 
by  this  Nation.  And  yet  Mr.  Truman  wants 
etlll  a  bigger  share. 

Those  Americans  who  have  the  good  of  the 
country  at  heart  must  realize  that  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  as  far  to  the  left  as  It  can  pos- 
slb'y  go  without  a  catastrophe. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  the  Republican  Party 
to  declare  war  on  Truman's  form  of  socialism 
and  advocate  a  return  to  the  freedoms  which 
have  made  the  United  States  of  America  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world's  history. 

Ideals,  traditions,  freedom,  private  prop- 
erty, free  will,  and  the  Nation  are  at  stake. 
Let  the  Republican  Party  take  the  side  of 
freedom  and  prlvpte  enterprise.  There  Is  a 
great  need  for  such  action,  for  it  will  be  the 
salvation  of  the  land. — R.  E.  H. 


Tencessfe-Tombifbee  Waterway 
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Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ten- 
ne.-:.>^ee-Tomb]ebee  waterway,  when  de- 
veloped, will  be  the  most  important  in- 
land waterway  in  the  entire  world. 

It  will  tie  Alabama's  water  transpor- 
tation heart,  the  great  port  of  Mobile, 
the  great  industrial  city  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  coal  fields  of  Walker  County, 
Ala.,  by  water  highway  to  Florence, 
ShefiReld.  Tuscumbia.  Decatur.  Gunters- 
v.ilc.  Huntsville.  Chattanooga,  and 
»  KnoxviUe  on  the  Tennessee;  to  Cincin- 
nati and  Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio;  to  New 
0-'  -  Memphis.  St.  Loui.".  and  Min- 
r  on  the  Mississippi;  to  Chicago 

en  the  Illinois:  and  to  Kansas  and  Sioux 
City  on  the  Missouri. 

But  this  does  not  tell  the  full  story 
of  this  great  proposed  waterway.  The 
Mississippi  is  the  greatest  waterway  in 
the  world  for  downstrcani  traffic.  The 
current    is   swift  and   for   that   reason 


boats  and  barges  that  move  down  the 
Mississippi  are  put  to  tremendous  ex- 
pense in  navigating  the  current  back  up- 
stream. This  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project  would  allow  the  boats  and  barges 
that  come  down  the  Mississippi  filled 
with  the  commerce  of  the  Nonh  and 
West  to  return  to  their  destination  by 
way  of  the  intercoastal  waterway  to  Mo- 
bile, thence  up  the  Tombigbee  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  From  that  point  these 
boats  and  barges  can  make  connections 
with  the  cities  and  rivers  already  men- 
tioned. The  entire  return  trip  from  New 
Orleans  to  Cairo,  111.,  would  be  in  slack 
water  to  the  Tennessee  River  and  from 
the  Tennessee  River  to  Cairo,  EL,  down- 
stream. These  boats  and  barges  will,  in 
my  judgment,  load  themselves  with  the 
raw  materials  of  the  South,  cotton,  cot- 
tonseed. 1-amber  from  the  magnificent 
hardwood  and  pine  forests  of  the  deep 
South,  ci]  from  the  new  fields  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  salt  from  the  newly 
discovered  salt  deposits  of  south  Ala- 
bama, coal  from  the  Alabama  coal  field. 
Iron  ore  from  Birmingham  and  Russell- 
vine,  Ala. 

One  of  the  largest  deposits  of  browTi 
iron  ore  in  the  United  States  is  located  in 
Franklin  County,  Ala.,  where  I  was 
raised,  and  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
here.  These  brown  iron -ore  deposits 
are  less  than  50  miles  from  this  proposed 
waterwas'. 

In  fact,  the  territory  through  which 
this  project  would  move  is  laden  with 
raw  materials,  many  of  which  are  un- 
touched and  undeveloped.  The  building 
of  tills  proposed  waterway  would  stimu- 
late the  development  of  these  raw  mate- 
rials and  make  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project  an  artery  of  inland-water  com- 
merce second  to  none  in  the  entire 
world.  There  is  no  selfii>hne^  invp-ved 
here.  While  this  .project  would  mean 
much  in  the  years  to  come  to  the  con- 
gi;es.sional  district  which  I  represent,  yet 
it  would  undoubtedly  mean  a^^  much  or 
more  to  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis.  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh.  Cairo.  Chattanooga,  and 
Kncxvilie.  This  waterway  will  work  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Boat.*  and  barees  serv- 
ing the  Mississippi  River  traffic  down- 
stream to  New  Orleans  will  be  able  to 
return  to  their  place  of  origin  at  a  sav- 
ing of  thousands  of  dollars  in  fuel  bills 
alone.  When  you  add  to  that  fact  the 
fact  that  these  same  boats  and  barges 
will  be  able  to  carry  loads  of  our  south- 
em  rfiw  materials  on  the  return  trip, 
you  have  real  economy  and  this  project 
will  save  in  freight  rates  in  a  very  few 
years  its  entire  cost  of  construction. 

The  Army  engineers  have  said  that 
the  plan  is  practical;  they  have  done 
the  preliminary  .surveying  and  engineer- 
ing work;  they  have  recommended  this 
waterway  for  con.«:t ruction. 

The  Tennessee-Tombiebee  watrrvtay 
would  connect  our  great  atomic-energy 
defense  plant,  covering  many  square 
miles,  and  using  untold  tons  of  raw  ma- 
terials at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  through  the  port  of  Mobile. 
Ala.,  and  cut  the  water  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  by  800  miles.  In 
my   judgment,   the  Oak   Ridge.   Tenn., 


atomic  plant  will  continue  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  and  significance  for 
years  to  come.  I  am  using  it  as  an  ex- 
ample because  It  strategically  ilhustrates 
the  need  for  this  waterway  develop- 
ment, and  the  benefit  of  such  develop- 
ment to  the  people  of  this  entire  country. 
The  President  did  not  see  fit  to  in- 
clude funds  for  beginning  the  construc- 
tion of  this  waterway  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950.  But,  believing  that 
this  project  is  of  major  importance,  we 
are  asking  the  Appropri?.tions  Commit- 
tee for  $10.000.0<JO  with  which  to  begin 
construction  on  this  great  waterway. 

I  do  not  oppose  foreign  spending  where 
It  appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  future 
security  and  safety  of  this  great  ccuntry 
cf  ours.  But  I  do  call  your  attenUon  to 
the  fact  that  we  must  use  at  least  a  part 
of  our  wealth  to  improve  this  country  of 
ours  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people. 
This  waterway  will  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  business  and  commerce  and  Its 
direct  and  indirect  benefits  w:ll  be,  in  20 
years,  several  times  its  cost.  This  project 
is  primarily  concerned  with  navigation. 
It  will  be  accomplished  by  digging  a  canal 
about  25  miles  long  through  a  sand  ridge, 
and  the  building  of  the  necessary  locks  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  boats  and  barges  using  the  waterway. 

The  Army  engineers  say  that  the  plan 
Is  practical  and  is  economically  justified. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  says  that 
a  direct  connection  to  the  Gulf  by  water 
would  provide  a  new  transportation  route 
of  great  importance  and  would  assist  in 
the  stimulation  of  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  industry  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

There  would  be  intangible  benefits  aris- 
ing from  the  construction  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tom  bigljee  waterway,  including  the 
stimulation  cf  new  production  of  unde- 
veloped raw  materials,  and  the  provision 
of  a  shorter  water  highway  between  the 
Gulf  and  northern  inland  cities.  This 
waterway  would  be  used  in  time  of  war 
for  the  movement  of  strategic  supplies 
and  materials  and  for  the  craft  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  Lait.  but  not  lea>t,  the  im- 
provement of  recieational  facilities  and 
land  values  in  the  tributary  area  are  be- 
yoiKi  calculation.  --^ 

I  trust  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wjll  recommend  this  appropria- 
tion, and  that  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  vote  it. 


Tkc  Old  Slater  Mill  asd  Cotton  Maoo- 
^  factarmg  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  BUOBK  ISL.^MO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  RETRIZSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.     PORAND.     Mr.     Speaker,     this 

year,  1949.  marks  the  one  hundred  six- 
tieth anniversary  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ing in  America. 

Because  of  the  important  part  this  in- 
dustry plays  in  our  Nation's  economy,  its 
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one  hundred  sixtieth  birthday  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  notice. 

In  the  hope  of  focusing  attention  on 
this  great  industn'.  which  provides  the 
means  of  UveUhood  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  people  and  clothing  for 
milhons  of  them  to  wear.  I  have  intro- 
duced the  bill.  H.  R.  3277.  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Postmaster  General  issue, 
during  1949.  a  special  postage  stamp 
bearing  a  reproduction  of  the  Old  Slater 
Mill  in  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  '"the  cradle  of 
the  American  cotton  industry." 

While  there  exists  interest  in  cotton 
manufacturing  to  a  marked  degree  in  23 
States  that  manufacture  cotton,  and  this 
interest  is  also  strong  in  cotton-grow- 
ing States  from  Virginia  to  California,  it 
is  hoped  that  a  full  realization  of  the 
Importance  of  manufacturing  and  grow- 
ing of  cotton  can  be  brought  to  all  our 
citizens.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  do 
that  than  through  the  issuance  of  a 
special  postage  stamp. 

We  in  Rhode  Lsland  have  an  extra 
special  interest  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry  because  it  is  the  basic 
Industry  in  our  State.  But  further  than 
that,  we  take  pride  in  pointing  out  that 
the  first  cotton-textile  mill  in  America 
is  located  in  the  city  of  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 

The  original  building— the  Old  Slater 
Mill_still  stands.  It  is  being  preserved, 
and  plans  are  going  forward  to  develop 
it  as  a  museum  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ing. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  160  years 
and  to  realize  that  the  first  cotton-work- 
ing machinery  in  America  was  the  brain 
child,  so  to  speak,  of  Samuel  Slater.  Who 
came  from  England  to  America  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  building  cotton 
mills. 

At  the  time  Slater  came  to  America, 
there  were  in  England  a  few  cotton  mills 
operating  by  steam  power.  Arkwright 
and  Strutt  held  patents  in  England  on 
some  cotton-working  machinery  but  their 
patents  were  revoked  by  the  English 
courts.  It  was  estimated  at  that  time 
that  there  weJ-e  in  England  30.000  cotton 
workers  using  machin'^s  and  systems  for 
which  Arkwright  and  Strutt  were  largely 
responsible. 

England  tried  to  prevent  export  or 
duplication  of  the  then  existing  machin- 
ery but  Slater  had  what  might  well  be 
termed  a  photographic  memory  and 
upon  arriving  in  America  began  to  build 
from  memory— without  the  benefit  of 
drawings  or  models — duplicates  of  the 
power-driven  cotton-spinning  machinery 
which  Arkwright  had  developed  so  suc- 
cessfully in  England. 

Slater's  efforts  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess when  in  1790  his  dream  became  a 
reality  and  his  cotton-spinning  and 
preparatory  machinery  liegan  to  func- 
tion. In  1793  all  his  machinery  was 
transferred  to  a  new  factory  building, 
on  the  shore  of  the  BlaclLstone  River,  in 
Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  the  very  building  which 
is  now  known  as  the  Old  Slater  Mill. 

We  may  be  pardoned.  I  am  sure,  for 
taking  justifiable  pride  in  our  claim  to 
fame  and  for  asking  that  a  reproduction 
of  the  Old  Slater  Mill  appear  on  a  special 
postage  stamp  commemorating  the  one 
hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  of  cot- 
ton manufacturing  in  America. 
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Monde  y.  March  14,  1949 


MADpEN.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 

on  Education  and  La- 

gratulated  on  its  action 

avorably  on  the   75-cent 

bill. 

with  my  remarks  a 
employer  in  Evansville, 
this  legislation. 


Mr. 
House  Commi|tee 
bor  is  to  be 
of  reporting 
minim.um  w 

I  am  incorporating 
letter  from 
Ind.,  who 


c<  n^ 


,-aie 


ai 


end  )rses 


Evan 
Hon.  Rat  J.  MAbo' 
House  Officip 


Tie 


DsAE  Six 

that  the  Hous^ 
Education  has 
wage  bin.  and 
as  saying  that 
ure  and  wish 
of  the  House 

I  hope  that 
action  on  this 
taken,  it  will 
win  have  an 
that  an  efflcl 
suffer  because 
marginal  prod 

Thanking 
the  above,  I 

Slncerel; 


NkTioN.\L  FuKNrrtniE 

V       MANUTACTtTRING   CO.. 

hille,  ;nd.,  March  11,  1949. 
)inEN. 
Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

evening  newspaper  advises 

Committee    on    Labor    and 

massed  on  a  75-cent  minimum 

[  would  like  to  go  on  record 

feel  this  Is  a  very  good  meas- 

o  congratulate  the  members 

C'  mmlttee  for  doing  same. 

the   Senate   takes   favorable 

bin.     If  favorable  action   Is 

nean  that  all  manufacturers 

ualized  minimum  base,  and 

nt    plant    will    not    have    to 

of   low   wages   paid   by   sub- 

1  icers. 

for   your  consideration  of 
main. 


eii 


yc  u 


Mr.  VAN 
of  the  many 
lean  Alliance 
troversial  is 


not  help  bu 
in  China  no 
the  Chinese 
Tsingtao.  eqiii 


or  INDIANA 


yours, 
D/Af  P.  Caldemeter,  President. 


Gut  For  Russia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  OF 

HON.  J/  MES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

.'  OF  PE.NN3TLVAN1A 

IN  THE  ho:  ;sE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mom  ay.  March  14.  1949 


ANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
ispects  of  the  North  Amer 
and  one  which  is  very  con 
that  of  the  United  States 
providing  munitions  of  war  to  western 

Europe. 

Boyer.  editov  of  the  Al- 
toona  TribuAe.  on  Saturday.  February 
26.  carried  in  the  editorial  column  of  his 
paper  the  fojlowing  editorial — Guns  for 
Russia? 

Upon  reaqing  this  editorial.  I  could 

tiiink  of  what  happened 

so  many  weeks  ago  when 
Communists  marched  into 

pped  With  American-man 


ufa'ctured  sis  -wheel  trucks,  weapons  car- 
lers.  and  jeeps.  These  American-manu- 
factured net  j.ssitieS  of  war  were  taken 
from  '  the  C  hinese  Nationalist  Army, 
whom  we  eqi  lipped  with  them. 

Undoubtedly.  Mr.  Boyer.  when  he 
wrote  the  fjUowing  editorial,  had  in 
mind  that  t  le  same  thirg  can  happen 
on  the  cont  nent  of  Europe  that  hap- 
pened in  Chi  la. 


Mr.  Boyer's  editorial  follows: 

Gt7NS  FOS  RUSSIA? 

A  tremendously  important  aspect  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  and  the  program  for 
this  country  to  provide  munitions  of  war  to 
western  Europe  was  mentioned  by  Senator 
Taft  the  other  day. 

It  Is  this:  Is  It  wise  to  provide  western 
Europe  with  all  the  equipment  for  modern 
war  considering  that  the  Soviet  army  could, 
according  to  most  estimates,  occupy  the  en- 
tire Atlantic-seaboard  region  of  Europe  with- 
in 1  or  2  months'  time? 

The  estim.ates.  of  course,  vary,  for  It  de- 
pends, naturally,  upon  the  time,  and  the  state 
of  Allied  preparedness.  But.  if  war  were  to 
come  at  this  time,  mnitary  men  have  said 
there  Is  little  to  stop  the  Soviet  armies  In 
their  march  to  the  sea. 

A  dispatch  from  Finland  announces  that 
Russian  troops  have  been  moved  up  to  the 
Norwegian  border.  It  was  further  said  that 
there  was  almost  nothing  to  stop  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Norway  and  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  from  t'he  north. 

Jvist  prior  to  World  War  II,  Holland  assured 
Mr.  Churchill,  the  former  Prime  MinLster 
says  In  his  memoirs  of  the  war.  that  It  could 
hold  Invading  Germans  for  weeks  by  means 
of  water  barriers — flooding  whole  areas,  if rom 
the  dikes  and  sea  walls.  I 

But  they  didn't,  said  Mr.  ChurchlU.  uTiey 
did  not  get  a  chance  to  open  their  flood  gates. 
Tliere  is  every  reason  now  to  believe  that 
If  Russia  wanted  to  bring  her  aggressive 
policy  to  the  point  of  war,  she  couH  Invade 
western  Europe  from  the  north  and  the  south 
simultaneously,  whUe  her  heavy  central  ar- 
mies drove  against  our  comparatively  small 
occupational  forces  In  central  Europe. 

Since  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  It 
would  be  several  years  before  western  Europe 
could  perfect  armies  suflBclent  to  halt  in- 
vaders, the  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  putting  large  supplies  of 
American  war  equipment  In  the  path  of  pro- 
spective Invading  Red  hordes. 

It  is  said  In  Washington  that  the  amount 
to  be  asked  of  Congress  for  rearming  west- 
ern Europe  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
a  billion  dollars  .  •  •  •  probably  nearer 
two,  when  the  thing  is  done.  This  Is  In  ad- 
dition to  an  estimated  8500.000.000  for  arms 
for  Greece,  Turkey,  China,  and  Korea. 

American  munitions  are  being  spread 
around  the  world.  Soon.  Russia  could  take 
almost  any  sector  and  capture  vast  amounts 
of  war  equipment  made  In  America,  to  be 
turned  against  us. 

The  value  of  trying  to  arm  doubtful  for- 
eign armies  In  order  to  dissuade  the  Rus- 
si.\ns  from  war  seems.  Indeed,  to  be  a  du'oi- 
oU3  prospect  when  viewed  beside  the  ulti- 
mate threat  that  this  country  could  aim  at 
aggressors  If  our  military  strength  were  con- 
centrated in  dependable  and  maneuverable 
form. 

The  doubtful  aspects  of  arming  western 
Europe  are  emphasized  by  the  statement  of 
the  French  Communists  that,  in  the  event  of 
war.  iliey  would  back,  not  their  native  France. 
but  Soviet  Russia. 

Could  we  count  on  a  French  Army,  even 
though  well  equipped  with  American  arms, 
as  long  as  the  Communists  hold  an  influ- 
ential place  In  French  life  and  politics,  as 
they  undoubte<lly  do? 

What  reason  have  Mr.  Acheson  and  other 
administration  leaders  to  believe  that  west- 
ern Europe  could  do  a  better  Job  of  holding 
the  Russians  than  a  prosperous,  well-armed, 
and  relatively  well-off  western  Europe  did 
against  the  Nazis  In  1940? 

Hitler  hordes  went  through  western  Eu- 
rope In  a  few  weeks'  time. 

Western  Europe  Is  devastated  by  war.  Its 
people  are  sick  of  war.  and  with  little  will  to 
flRht,  according  to  every  report  we  have  seen 
from   the   Continent.    It  has  no  ready   re- 
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•ources,  except  what  this  country  can  pro- 
vide. 

It  took  America  and  Britain  from  IMl  till 
1944  to  prepare  and  launch  an  invasicm 
against  Hitler. 

What  belter  prospect*  would  there  b« 
against  Soviet  Russia?  And  does  that  pros- 
pect warrant  placing  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  war  equipment  within  range  of  Soviet 
armies? 

Of  course,  the  atomic  bomb  has  t)een  de- 
veloped since  then.  But,  for  all  we  may 
know.  Russia,  too.  has  the  atomic  bomb. 
Guesswork  is  not  adequate  when  dealing 
with  such  a  terrible  weapon. 

Shall  we  arm  western  Europe,  or  save  our 
rtrength? 


A  Personal  Appeal  A{;ainst  a  CVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  niAHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14,  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
J.  Carl  Baldridge.  of  Boi.«:e.  Idaho,  ex- 
plaining his  viewpoint  on  the  President's 
proposal  to  authorize  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority.  Mr.  Baldridge  does  not  repre- 
sent any  special  interest  and  speaks  only 
for  himself  and  family. 

Boise.  Idaho,  March  4,  1949. 
Hon.  John  San^osn, 

Representative  from  Idaho.  House 

of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  SAi>fB<:>8N:  Local  news  Items,  as 
well  as  items  in  the  press  from  a  distance,  for 
some  time  have  had  frequent  references  to 
the  posslbUity  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority for  the  watershed  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  Its  tributaries. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  Idaho  for  nearly 
45  years.  During  most  of  that  time  I  have 
been  and  am  now  an  owner  of  Irrigated  land. 
I  realize  that  there  are  other  things  than 
control  of  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
at  stake  that  are  tied  up  with  such  an  Au- 
thority. It  seems  to  me  that  my  own  inter- 
ests and  those  of  others  who  are  likewise  sit- 
uated He  in  retaining  the  control,  as  we  have 
now.  of  the  water  that  Is  used  on  our  lands 
for  growing  crops.  As  far  as  some  of  the 
other  so-called  advantages  in  relation  to 
erosion  control,  forest,  wildlife,  etc..  I  can- 
not see  how  it  would  benefit  the  area  which 
It  Is  proposed  to  Include  In  the  Columbia 
Valley  Authority,  or  that  it  would  be  any 
better  off  than  It  is  now  to  have  control  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  some  Federal  bureau 
or  board. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  experience  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  in  my  trips  over 
the  State,  and  what  is  known  as  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  I  find  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  for  the  purpose  tot 
which  it  was  originally  created  by  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  Is  held  In  very  high  esteem. 
L.nrge-8cale  developments  for  those  things 
which  it  seems  rather  obvious  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  are  already  being 
done.  Again  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in 
putting  other  activities  under  any  regional 
commission  or  lx>ard,  however  appointed, 
ho^^ever  administered,  once  it  has  t>een 
created. 

I  can  speak  for  seven  more  men  and  wom- 
en whj  are  directly  in  my  family,  includ- 
ing my  wife,  sons,  and  daughter-in-law,  in 
asking  that  you  not  only  vote  against  such 
a  proposal  as  CVA.  if  It  should  come  to  a  vote, 
but  that  in  the  meantime  you  use  your  In- 
fluence to  combat  any  movement  looking  to- 
ward the  establisiiment  of  such  an  Authority. 


My  work  takes  me  almost  continuously 
over  the  Stat«,  meeting  peopla  in  many  divers 
occupations  and  professions,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  real  sentiment  for  tha 
creation  of  the  Columbia  River  Authority. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  CaBL   BALDaiDCS. 


Trial  of  Protestant  Charchmen  in  Bulgaria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  covering  the  trial  of  15  Protestant 
clergymen  In  Bulgaria  by  the  Communist 
government: 
Two    Local    Clehics    Condemn    Teial — Re\-- 

EREND8     GOLICHTLT      AND     WeU)      HIT      SoFIA 

Thavestt 

The  trial  of  15  Protestant  chtirchmen  in 
Bulgaria  by  the  Commimist  government  v.-as 
denoimced  today  by  two  of  tills  area's  mjst 
prominent  Protestant  clergymen. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  D.  Golightly.  pastor  of 
Imm&nuel  Baptist  Church,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Hiram  C.  Weld,  pastor  of  Elm  Park  Methodist 
Church,  characterized  the  trial  as  a  travesty 
of  justice. 

Dr.  Golightly,  who  also  is  chaplain  of 
Koch-Conley  Post,  American  Legion,  said  the 
trial  was  part  of  a  campaign  In  all  Iron -cur- 
tain countries  to  sever  connections  between 
the  churches  there  with  the  outside  world. 

The  statements  foUowed  developments  in 
the  trial  yesterday  when  Rev.  Nikola  Naumov. 
head  of  Bulgarian  Baptist  churches,  and  Rev. 
Yanko  Ivanov.  head  of  Bulgarian  Methodist 
churches,  confessed  that  they  had  acted 
as  espionage  agents  for  the  United  States  and 
Britain  to  provoke  western  intervention  in 
Bulgaria.  , 

In  this  3-hotir  confession,  Rev.  Mr.  Nau- 
mov  pleaded  guilty  to  all  charges  and  recom- 
mended the  security  police  as  the  hnt  school 
for  political  reeducation  of  "waverers." 

Dr.  Golightly  called  the  confessions  "con- 
trary to  the  character  of  the  men."  He  said 
the  confessions  probably  had  been  "wrung 
out  of  them  by  torttires  that  are  a  throwback 
to  the  Dark  Ages." 

CABOS    ARE     STACKED 

Dr.  Weld  stated  that  the  trial  was  a  move 
by  the  Bulgarian  Government  "to  curry  fa- 
vor with  Moscow.  Obvicus'.y  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  the  men.  but  the  trial  will  be 
dressed  up  a  little  better  than  that  of  Josef 
Cardinal  Mindsrenty  in  Hungary." 

Agreeing  with  Dr.  Golightly  that  the  Com- 
munists want  to  sever  all  outside  ties  between 
chtirches  in  their  countries  and  the  outside 
world,  particularly  the  west.  Dr.  Weld  said 
the  next  trial  would  occur  In  Czechoslovakia. 

"American-controlled  or  Vatican-controlled 
churches  will  not  be  given  freedom  behind 
the  iron  ctirtaln."  Dr.  Weld  added.  "Bulgaria 
thinks  it  has  chosen  the  psychological  mo- 
ment to  persecute  these  men  in  light  of  the 
Hungarian  trial." 

In  their  confessions  the  two  Bulgarian 
clergrmen  respeatedly  emphasized  that  they 
had  been  led  into  espionage  through  tlieir 
connections  with  the  west.  Rev.  Mr.  Nau- 
mov  said  he  bad  connections  with  th« 
United  States  intelligence  aystcm  through 
the  Supreme  CouncU  of  United  Protestant 
Churches. 

Dr.  Golightly  said  that  last  ni^bt  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Koch-Conley  pawed  a  res- 


olution calling  on  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  Congress  to  formally  protest  the  trial. 

Earlier  this  week  a  State  Department  pro- 
test was  rejected  by  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment. 

Most  Rev.  Patrick  A.  CBoyle,  Archbishop  of 
Washington  and  a  fcrmer  Scranton  resident, 
called  the  trial  a  "mimicry  of  Justice." 

The  United  States  and  Great  Brltam  have 
official  otwervers  at  the  trial. 


Unioii  Chiefs  Unite  on  New  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLJNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1949 

Mr.    SABATH.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  13,  1949 : 
Union  Chiefs  Vitm  ok  Nrw  Labos  Biu^— 

Democbats  AaaANcz  Bboadcast  To  Sna  Up 

St-TPOKT  FOt  AOMIKMTaATION  PLAM 

(By  W.  H.  Lawrence) 

Washington.  March  12. — Organised  lat)or 
presented  a  united  front  tonight  in  a  special 
broadcast  arranged  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  to  stir  up  public  sentiment 
for  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  enact- 
ment of  the  administration's  new  labor  law. 
which  faces  a  hard  fight  on  the  Senate  flcxjr. 

Bro'ught  together  on  a  single  program  were 
William  Green,  .president  oi  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  Jan>es  Carey,  secretary 
of' the  Confess  o^  Industt-ial  Organizations; 
Han-ey  W.  Brown,  president  of  the  unaffiliated 
International  Association  of  Machinists:  and 
George  M.  Harrison,  speaking  for  railway 
labor  as  president  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks. 

Senator  Klbibt  Thomas,  democrat,  of  Utah. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  sponsor  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  in  the  Senate,  was  modera- 
tor. The  program  was  broadca£t  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  network. 

Mr.  Green  declared  that  the  fatal  error  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  that  iU  major 
purpose  was  to  make  strong  unions  weak  and 
weak  unions  weaker,  thus  eventuaiiy  tear- 
ing down  the  high  American  standard  of 
living  which  the  unions  have  helped  to  buUd 
up  over  the  years,  not  only  for  union  workera, 
but  for  all  the  American  people. 

sns  tnnoNs  as  xxposinc  axas 

Declaring  that  the  American  trade-union 
movement  had  taken  the  leadership  in  ex- 
posing the  hypocrisy  of  the  Communist  phi- 
losophy, he  said  that  strong  unions  were 
America's  first  line  of  defense  against  infil- 
tration and  boring  from  within  by  Conunu- 
nlsta. 

"Is  It  not.  then,  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
for  otir  Government  to  protect  this  effective 
defense  line,  rather  than  to  weaken  it  by 
oppressive  legislation?"  Mr.  Green  asked.  "If 
for  no  other  reason  than  this,  Congress 
should  adopt  the  Thomas  bill  without  delay." 

Mr.  Carey  said  that  the  1948  elections  dem- 
onstrated the  American  public  wanted  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  wiped  off  the  law  txtoks  and 
the  Thomas  bill  enacted  to  reestablish  toimd, 
ff-SLCetul.  constructive  relations  •  •  • 
between  workers  and  their  employers. 

"Under  the  Wagner  Act.  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  handled  more  than  100.000 
cajes.  and  settled  them,"  he  continued.  "Our 
urJons  grew;  they  won  better  conditions  for 
their  m^mtjers;  they  helped  strengthen  our 
American  democracy  during  peacetimt  and 
war. 

"The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  replaced  the 
Wagner  Act,  has  turned  us  back  from  the 
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path  of  progiM*.  It  hu  weakened  the  right* 
ol  workers.  It  has  limited  their  rights  of 
free  speech.  It  has  weakened  their  security 
on  the  ]ob." 

Mr.  Bruwn  emphasized  how  the  broadcast 
offered  concrete  evidence  that  all  labor  was 
united  In  support  of  the  administration  bill, 
which,  he  said,  would  help  to  restore  friendly 
and  peaceful  labor  relations  In  the  United 
States  and  avoid  many  disputes  so  common 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  unions.  Mr.  Brown  said,  "are  a  breast- 
work against  depression"  and  therefore  "col- 
lective bargaining  is  a  better  policy  for  the 
United  States  than  Individual  bargaining." 
That  policy,  he  emphasized,  was  endorsed 
In  the  November  elections,  but  since  the 
election  the  defeated  forces  have  \ised  every 
tiick  they  can  conceive  to  confuse  Congress 
and  the  people  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  He 
urged  trade-union  members  to  write  their 
Senators  asking  them  to  vote  for  the  Thomas 
bill  without  amendments. 

Mr.  Harrison  sought  to  meet  the  argument 
that  the  new  law  would  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  public  against  work  stopages  In  vital 
industries  affecting  the  public  Interest. 


Last   December 
presented  the 
•rations  as 
ments  of  the 
1949 1 


the   Interior   Department 

f  )llowlng  revised  basis  of  op- 

lary  to  meet  the  requlre- 

oter-all  domestic  economy  for 


Oil-Country  Goods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVTE9       I 

Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr  BECKWORTH  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Petroleum  Subcommittee 
of  the  Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  have  been  very  interested 
in  the  supply  of  materials  used  by  the 
petroleum  and  gas  industries.  Our  in- 
dependent oil  and  gas  men  have  had 
much  difBculty  In  the  past  obtaining 
necessary  supplies.  We  have  had  con- 
siderable shortages  In  oil -country  goods. 
I  desire  to  Include  In  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  letter  which  relates 
to  the  current  supply  of  oil-country 
goods: 

DiPATTMENT  or  CoMMmci. 
Omci  or  iNDVTrtT  Coopihation. 

Washington.  March  9,  1949. 
The  Honorable  Linolet  Beckwoeth, 
Hotise  of  Representatnex. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DzAS  Mm.  BECKWORTH :  Following  your 
talks  with  the  Secretary  and  with  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  Blalsdell  with  respect  to 
the  oll-country-goods  situation,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  my  ofBce  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  you  somewhat  In  detail  on  that 
subject. 

In  order  that  one  may  better  understand 
the  present  situation  In  oil-country  goods. 
It  Is  first  necessary  to  review  the  record  of 
production  cf  such  tubular  products  over 
the  past  13  years: 

traduction — oil-country  goods 

Tons 

1©3« — — 1.  116.000 

1937 - 1.  419.  000 

1B38 1.  035.  000 

r939 - - - 1.  005.  000 

1940 1,  028.  000 

1941 1.  050.  000 

1943 452.  000 

1943 i_ 875.  000 

1944 r^ 1,  127.000 

1945 1.  118.000 

1946 _  1.  095.  000 

1947 1.  399.  000 

1948 1.  675.  000 


;                 .  N>  flrilU'  ! 
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Petroleum  Association  of 
probably  are  aware,  has  for 
pressing  for  more  favorable 
of    the    requirements    of    the 
Independent  drilling  opierators. 
1949  meeting  of  the  National 
Cot|ncll  the  Independent  Petro- 
of  America  presented  a  re- 
rejults  of  a  survey  covering  the 
oU-fleld  tubular  goods  to  rep- 
operating  groupys  in  the  Unit- 
essential    facts    then    pre- 
on  a  survey  covering  249 
the  United  States  using  275.- 
-field  tubular  goods  in   1948. 
only   a   fraction   of   the 
r  operators  active  In  that  year, 
ctual  production  of  1.674.876 
country  goods,  the  survey  repre- 
nce  of  only  about  16  per- 
of  such  products.    .    «  , 
the  report  the  weighted  av- 
8  of  tubular  goods  of  all-those 
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In  an  effort  to  correct  the  reported  mal- 
distribution ot  oil-country  goods  QIC  recom- 
mended last  spring  a  voluntary  program  to 
the  Steel  Products  Advisory  Committee  cov- 
ering the  then  anticipated  "maximum  pro- 
duction of  l.eOO.OOO  tons  with  a  certification 
of  usage  provision  Incorporated  In  the  agree- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment was  to  Insure  the  continuing  maximum 
allocation  of  materials  to  the  Integrated  and 
nonlntegrated  mills  producing  these  prod- 
ucts. It  also  was  to  help  In  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  steel  products  to  all  sizes 
of  operators  by  requiring  each  order  pre- 
sented to  the  mills  being  accompanied  by  a 
certification  to  the  effect  that  the  products 
would  be  used  In  the  development  of  a  well 
within  a  reasonable  operating  period,  for 
example,  60-90  days.  The  steel  Industry 
did  not  enter  Into  such  an  agreement  largely 
because  It  was  considered  as  Involving  the 
policing  of  another  Industry.  The  OIC  re- 
presented the  proposal  of  a  voluntary  plan 
later  In  th'e  year  but  the  decision  of  the 
steel  industry  remained  unchanged. 

As  to  the  current  situation,  reports  have 
been  coming  to  the  Office  of  Industry  Coop- 
eration for  some  time  that  conditions  In  the 
oil  fields  are  Improving  from  week'  to  week. 
The  over-all  situation  was  considered  suffi- 
ciently Improved  last  month  that  adjust- 
ments downward  were  considered  as  possible 
In  the  so-called  tank  and  oil-field  produc- 
tion equipment  program.  This  voluntary 
agr<»ement  covers  the  end  items  used  in  the 
well-head  equipment  group.  The  units  In- 
volved have  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
amount  of  oil-county  goods  used  In  the  gas 
and  oil  Industry.  The  contemplated  cut- 
back in  this  program  was  based  on  a  survey 
by  OIC  of  the  steel  producers  which  are 
participants  to  the  program  in  question.  A 
review  by  the  steel  mills  of  the  certified 
orders  placed  by  the  consuming  participants 
disclosed  the  following: 

Status  of  allotments  under  Public  Law  395 


Month 


January.. 
Ffhruary 
March... 
April 


Total 

monthly 

allotment 

to  industry 


Towt 

Iti.  .'.■',0 

Iti.  A:yi 
«  \K-M\ 
«  18,  530 


Certified 
tonnaee 
placed 


Tont 
It.  .•.»2 

•12.SU) 


Tonna(te 

not 
ordered 


Ton$ 

3,».N 
3.  .V.T 
6.JUU 


'  .MlotrTicnt  incr*>aiiie<!  '2,i*»^  tiin:<  ]>''r  niotuh  to  fake 
can-  of  12  prosi>ective  ad'litional  i-on-^uniine  t>articipants. 

•  Iiu'lu'ie^  enters  o(  •)  new  cwnsuniing  panicipanis 
il.'-  Jt'cil  etiitihle  to  date  (of  12  pnwpi'cUve  new  par- 

tll'!';lllt<). 

Before  proceeding  with  a  cut -back  In  the 
program  the  members  of  the  industry  ad- 
visory committee  were  contacted  In  the  field 
for  their  report  on  the  situation.  All  ad- 
mitted a  slowing  down  in  well-drilling  ac- 
tivities but  recommended  no  cut-back  since 
the  situation  might  be  temporary  In  char- 
acter. The  chairman  of  the  tank  and  oil 
field  production-equipment  program  then  In 
the  Oklahoma  oil  country  reported  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Petroleum.  Gas,  and  Oil  Nego- 
tiating Division  of  this  office  on  February  11, 
•8  follows: 

"As  of  the  present  writing  it  appears 
development  work  In  the  oil  Industry  has 
been  curtailed  to  a  noticeable  degree  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  1949.  This  slow- 
down In  operations  will  undoubtedly  give  the 
steel  mills  plenty  of  time  to  catch  up  on  the 
back  orders  for  oil-field  tubular  goods,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  expect  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  to  be  so  perslstept 
In  their  demands  for  more  oil-country  pipe. 

"This  decrease  In  drilling  operations  has 
not  affected  the  business  of  the  tank  and 
oil  field  production-equipment  Industry  to 
any  marked  deirree  as  of  the  present  writ- 
ing: however,  we  will  undoubtedly  »'eel  Its 
effect  In  approximately  2  mouths'  time. 
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"A  large  number  of  companies  and  Indi- 
viduals who  had  contracted  for  conversion 
steel,  or  who  had  actually  purchased  and 
had  In  possession  appreciable  quantities  of 
oi:- country  tubular  goods  obtamed  at  very 
high  prices,  have  been  very  anxious  to  dls- 
p<jse  of  this  material.  It  seems  as  though 
everyone  who  had  any  high-priced  steel  In 
their  possession  Is  putting  forth  a  special 
effort  to  unload  at  the  present  time." 

Prom  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the 
domestic  oll-country-goods  situation  Is  ma- 
terially Improved  over  conditions  existent  a 
year  ago;  in  fact,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
over -all  situation  will  have  improved  to  such 
extent  that  few  critical  areas  may  develop 
throughout  1949.  Our  staff  has  recently 
been  advised  by  active  oil  operators  that  the 
maximum  number  of  wells  to  be  drilled  dur- 
ing 1949  may  not  exceed  the  39,000  drilled 
last  year. 

Should  you  have  any  further  questions,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  attempt  to  answer  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eaal  W.  Clark, 
Director. 


Good  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK-  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  March  16,  1949^ 

coco    AMERICAN 

Sol  Bloom  was  a  good  Congressman.  He 
saw  America  whole,  not  as  a  segment  bound- 
ed by  the  lines  of  his  voting  district.  He 
early  caught  the  vision  that  America  must 
play  a  world  role  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
he  intelligently  and  realislica'ly  endeavored 
to  block  any  backtracking  to  outmoded  Iso- 
lationism. But  he  did  not  go  overboard. 
One  cf  his  last  acts  was  to  challenge  the  dou- 
ble talk  of  Henry  Wallace  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  Mr.  Wallac<:  was  deliver- 
ing a  harangue  on  how  Russia  was  reaching 
democracy  through  economic  dictatorship. 
That  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Bloom.  "Oh.  stop 
kidding."  he  hurled  at  the  fumbling  Wallace. 

He  had  the  measure  of  Wallace  because  he 
himself  was  an  outstanding  authority  of 
what  an  Amerfcan  should  be.  Put  In  charge 
of  an  effort  to  observe  properly  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  George  Washington,  he 
made  the  Nation  Washington-conscious  on 
a  prodigious  and  Invaluable  scale  at  a  time 
when  patriotism  was  taken  for  granted. 
Prom  coast  to  coast.  In  every  corner  of  the 
Nation,  the  character  and  accomplishments 
of  the  first  President  were  revived  through 
the  unstinted  energy  and  funds  of  one  Sol 
Bloom.  For  this  alone  the  Nation  Is  Indebted 
to  a  great  Congressman. 


Town  of  Chidiester  Decries  Commamsm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or   Nrw  HAMPSHIKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVM 

Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.   MERROW.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  of  March  11,  1949, 
entitled  "Town  of  Chichester  Decries 
Communism": 

TOWN  or  CHICHXSTEI  DBCRIXS  COMMUNISM 

The  good  citizens  of  Chichester — and  they 
are  good  citizens  indeed — stood  up  at  Town 
Meeting  to  be  counted  as  stalwart  Ameri- 
cans when  they  adopted  a  resolution  read- 
ing: "We.  the  voters  of  Chichester,  N.  H.,  at 
our  annual  meeting  on  March  8  go  on  record 
as  opposing  the  Communist  Party  and  rec- 
ommend drastic  curbs  on  its  activities." 

Chichester  has  made  wholly  constructive 
history.  Its  awareness  of  communism's  men- 
ace to  this  democracy,  followed  through  by 
Its  support  of  effective  countermeasures, 
should  be  emulated  by  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  For  the  sad  fact  Is 
that  too  m.any  people  minimize  the  danger 
of  Red  Inroads,  even  those  already  made. 
They  dismiss  the  Communist  and  his  plot- 
tings  as  remote  from  their  own  lives  and 
their  well-being  now  and  in  the  future.  And 
even  when  the  threat  is  recognized,  few 
bother  to  oppose  It.  either  as  Individuals  or 
as  members  of  combating  organizations. 

Chichester's  recognition  of  the  situation, 
however,  gets  down  to  grass  rooU,  which  Is 
exactly  as  It  should  be.  What  the  people  of 
that  town  have  said.  In  effect,  is  this: 

We  of  this  little  republic  have  been 
brought  up  under  the  blessings  of  democracy, 
as  were  our  fathers  and  their  fathers  before 
us.  We  want  to  preserve  those  blessings  for 
our  children  and  their  children.  We  are  free 
to  worship  God  according  to  our  own  con- 
science. Freedom  of  speech  is  ours.  We  can 
choose  our  work  in  life.  We  come  and  go  as 
we  please.  We  can  vote  men  Into  office — and 
out.  Communism  makes  slaves  of  people. 
The  Communist  Party  actually  isn't  a  politi- 
cal party  at  all.  It  is  a  cell  of  so-called 
Americans  sworn  to  destroy  our  freedom  by 
overthrowing  the  Government  which  guaran- 
tees that  freedom.  We  want  steps  taken  to 
kill  off  ctMnmunlsm  before  it  kills  us  off. 

Ir  that  thinking  were  unanimous — If  only 
It  were  unanimous — this  Nation  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  Soviet  sub- 
versive activity.  Preparedness  In  arms  is  not 
the  only  need.  Also  essential  Is  a  people 
united  In  thought  and  action.  Chichester's 
unity  In  demanding  drastic  curtJs  on  Krem- 
lin-inspired misdolnf^  is  a  natlcmal  must. 


How  To  Start  a  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\"1S 
Monday,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oas,  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  : 

ROW  TO   START  A   WAS 

(By  Irving  Pflaum) 

On  page  16  you'll  find  stories  from  Walter 
Lippmann  in  Washington  and  Frederick  Kuh 
in  London  which  I  urge  ycu  to  read.  They 
ri^ise  the  issue  which  Protestant  clergymen 
have  been  debaung  all  week  in  Cleveland: 
The  issue  of  war  or  peace.  It  can  be  stated 
thus: 

How  can  our  defense  pacts  become  a  mortal 
threat  to  Russia,  the  allegedly  potential  ag- 
gressor: Not  to  communism's  aseumed  plans 
for  future  aggreiton,  but  a  threat  to  Rusaian 
security,  an  attack  on  the  safety  of  the  So- 
Tlet  fatherland?    How,  in  other  words,  cotild 


our  defensive,  regional  peace  pauct  bring  about 
a  war? 

Statesmen,-  who  think  they  understand  why 
xuitions  fight,  have  an  answer: 

A  defensive  alliance  always  becomes  a  war 
threat  when  it  creates  nulltary  force  in  an 
area  too  cloee  to  the  opponent's  homeland. 

Or.  they  add.  when  it  completely  svurounds 
the  opponent  and  blocks  his  legitimate  ave- 
nues of  peaceful  growth. 

In  today's  dispatch  on  page  16.  Lippmann 
(quoting  John  Foater  Dulles  In  Cleveland) 
says  our  Atlantic  Pact  Is  heading  toward  the 
first  mistake.  Kuh  hlnU  that  our  other 
wc»-ld-wlde  regional  pacts  are  heading  toward 
the  second. 

Beth  cite  authorities  who  have  no  dealrt 
to  appease  Moscow.  But  these  good  Demo- 
crats fear  Mnecow's  reaction  to  an  arrange- 
ment that  brings  United  States  military 
power  to  places  like  Norway  and  Turkey. 

I  share  their  fears.  It  would  be  an  error  to 
back  the  Russians  into  a  corner.  For,  as 
Lippmann  says,  we  could  then  bring  the 
cold  war  to  a  point  where  only  a  solution  by 
hot  war  is  possible. 

And  this  wt  might  do  If.  under  the  At- 
lantic Pact.  ^  based  our  armed  forces  in 
Norway  or  Turkey. 

The  Norwegian  Government  has  said  it 
wouldn't  permit  this  as  long  as  Norway  Is 
not  attacked  or  subject  to  threau  of  at- 
tack. But  Norway  is  Joining  the  Atlantic 
aUiance  and  will  receive  United  States  lend- 
lease  military  aid. 

Might  not  the  suspiclotis  Soviets  believe 
that  this  means  the  establishment  In  Norway 
of  powerful  United  SUtes  air  and  sea  forces, 
and,  so  believing,  subject  the  Norwegians  to 
threats  of  attack? 

No  one  can  say  this  won't  happen.  And  it 
could  be  the  point  when  war  became  inevi- 
table. Hence  many  American  statesmen  and 
militarists  who  see  the  danger  want  to  avoid 
It  while  there  is  time. 

But  we  can  avoid  it  only  by  reassuring 
Moscow  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  way 
that  we  will  not  use  Norwegian  territory  as 
a  military  base. 

There  miist  be  no  misunderstanding  here. 
or  about  our  determination  to  fight,  if  nec- 
essary, ahoxild  the  Soviets  attack  their 
neighbors. 

President  Truman  and  Congress  can  make 
our  intentions  so  clear  that  Moscow  wlU  have 
no  excuse.  Dulles  and  Lippmann,  and  the 
European  statesmen  who  talked  to  Kuh.  may 
not  be  able  by  themselves  to  stop  the  car  be- 
fore It  skids  into  the  ditch. 


One  Tear  of  the  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  E.  P.  Tompkins  from  the  Detroit 
Times  of  January  12.  1949 : 

cm  TXAX  or  thx  Marshall  rum 
(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 

Putting  poUUc*  and  ideologies  aside.  th« 
new  Democratic  Congress  should  reconsider — 
and  ux  fact  should  drastically  revise — the  op- 
erations of  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  desirable  purpose  of  the  plan  was  to 
make  western  Europe  self-supporting  and  to 
improve  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  calculated  that  in  4  years — by  1952 — 
and  with  American  expenditures  of  $18.- 
000,000,000,   tha«   would   b«   no   more   need 
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for  AaMrtean  »ld  which  tlnce  the  war  has 
be«n  <rnt1«»g  us  blUtons  of  dollars  a  year. 

Approximately  1  yeari  experl«e«,  MUl  an 
Investment  ol  more  than  MJJW.OOO.COO. 
•bows  concltislvely  that  the  plan  U  not  ac- 
■talng  its  benign  ob)ectlye. 
If  eountries  that  are  beneficiaries  of 
our  bounty  are  preparing  a  progress  report 
that  indicates  anything  but  progress. 

Their  report  is  expected  to  say  that  »4.000.- 
000.000  a  year  is  not  enough  money  and  that 
4  years  is  too  abort  a  time  to  rescue  Europe. 
The  danger  obviously  U  that,  unless  the 
plan  is  reorganized,  sxich  vast  donations  will 
iM  exacted  from  us.  over  so  prolonged  a  pe- 
riod, as  to  bankrupt  the  United  States,  with- 
out achieving  what  we  have  set  out  to  do. 
The  Impending  progT«as  report  from  Eu- 
rope puu  us  back  where  we  were  when  the 
Marshall  plan   was  first  devised. 

At  that  time  western  Europe  was  invited^ 
to  draw  up  a  rehabilitation  program  whlcl^ 
America  would  endow.  ^ 

The  ♦espouse  amounted  to  a  lotxg-term 
draft  on  our  production  and'^nanclal  re- 
mmnm  i^gregating  about  $30,000,000,000. 

This  country  reduced  the  total  by  some 
•  ia.000.000.000,  and  Congress  authorized  the 
first  years  disbursement,  which  has  now 
been  made 

That  sum  U  irrevocably  gone. 
Bccauae  it  went  abroad  mainly  In  the  form 
ot   goods,    lu    disposal    has    magnl&ed   our 
•bortaSM  and  aggravated  our   inflation   at 
boanc. 

And  it  has  not  performed  its  mission  In 

Europe. 

Consequently.  Europe  wants  to  continue 
as  our  dependent  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  we  had  ever  contemplated  and  at  a 
vastly  greater  expanse  than  we  can  safely 
•artstn. 

The  situation  into  which  our  hlUbilly 
statesmen  and  our  doctrinaire  plaruiers  have 
propelled  us  U  really  preposterous. 

We  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
Mve  Europe  if  doing  so  meant  ruining  our- 
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In  spite  of  that,  however,  we  are  being  in- 
veigled into  economic  and  social  dlshablU- 
tation  with  the  very  evidence  before  our  own 
eyes  that  Europe  U  not  being  saved. 

The  truth  is.  ol  course,  that  Europe  does 
not  want  to  tie  saved  from  lU  errors  and 
lUuatona  which  are  the  root  causes  of  Its 
major  ills. 

Europe  wants  to  be  supported  by  American 
industry  and  American  labor  while  it  con- 
ducts an  impoverlshlnf  collectlviat  revolu- 
tion. 

The  $4. 000 ,000 .000  that  we  have  dispensed 
could  have  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  Eu- 
rope had  it  been  entrusted  not  to  visionary 
politicians,  but  to  capable  luiuatfial  and 
financial  rehablliUtlon  commlMAona,  and 
had  It  been  honestly  applied  as  new  capital 
to  revitalize  production,  to  foster  pay  rolls 
in  private  undertakings,  and  to  substitute 
sound  monetary  exchangee  for  managed 
currencies. 

But  these  things  could  not  be  done  well 
without  releasing  free  enterprise  from  Marx- 
ian bondage — and  thereby  rewarding  and 
stimulating  the  productive  energies  of  the 
people. 

And  Etirope.  under  iVt  present  managers, 
docs  not  want  free  enterprise. 

— uop»  that  portion  of  It  that  Is  not  Com- 
munist— has  gone  completely  Socialist  and 
all  of  its  govemmenu  are  Socialist  govem- 

Hntee  the  benefactloiu  of  American  free 
enterprise  are  misappropriated  to  build 
socialism  in  Europe,  not  to  enlarge  the  areas 
of  democratic  freedom  and  encourage  the 
fruitful  efloru  ot  Indixldiua  Initiative. 

Acttaally — and  with  our  misguided  eon- 
nlrance — Socialist  Europe  made  certain  that 
this  would  occur. 

In  its  Initial  blueprint  for  accepting 
American    aid.   Europe   stipulated   that   our 


coetly 


itlr«  ly, 
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should  be  unconditional — 
t)e  no  interference  with 
.  affairs. 

was  equivalent  to  asking  a 

loans,  or  a  philanthropist  to 

without  the  elementary  and 

to  inquire  how  the   funds 

i — without    any    assurance 

would    not    be 

t  the  donatives  would  not  be 

dissipated. 

I  Deal   Itself   was   so  tainted 

that  It  received  Europe's  In- 

wlthout  4emur. 

consequence  has  been  the 

up   to   date   of   the   Marshall 

that  can  only  become  greater 

unless  this  country,  as  the 

own    gifts,    either    alters    the 
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the  following  editorial  from 

Sun-Times   of  March  13, 
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poLiCT  roa  pxacx? 
I  he  Nation's  Protestant  leaders, 
in  Cleveland  called  by  the 
Courtll  of  Churches,  heard  a  State 
c  xplanatlon  of  the  North  AtUm- 
hen  declined  to  endorse  It. 
leaders  did  not  actively  oppoa* 
neither  were  they  ready  to  ap-- 
prlhclples  or  details.     Their  hesl- 
d  aubts,  we  believe,  accurately  re- 
of  a  great  many  Americans, 
want  peace.     The  vast  majority 
understand  that  In  order  to 
the  United  States  must  as- 
leadrf^hlp  In  world  affairs  which  In- 
cominltment  to  defend  by  force.  If 
security  of  free  nations  from 
n. 
lingering   Isolationism  that   dls- 
/  merlcans.     Most  of  us  have  puX, 
the  Illusion  that  we  can  have 
tun  Ing  our  backs  on  the  rest  of  the 
I  nany  of  us  do  want  more  inf or- 
our  Government  as  to  jtist  what 
policy  we  are  following. 

the  problem  Is  the  lack  of  a 

ttlei^ent  in  Europe.    As  Mrs.  Eleanor 

recently  told  a  Chicago  audience. 

Rations  Is  weak  t>ecause  the  big 

never  made   the  peace   which 

ned  to  keep. 

'  reason  for  the  cold  war.    That 
for  the  armaments  race.    That 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
I  military  lend-lease, 
r  the  European  problem  Is  Oer- 


pollcy  was  baaed  on  the  idea  of  destroying 
the  Nazi  Party,  eliminating  Germany's  mili- 
tary potential,  reducing  Its  economic  power, 
and  then  erecting  a  federal  state  under  which 
the  Germans  would  run  their  own  country, 
subject  to  four-power  control  of  Its  basic 
Industry. 

That  was  supposed  to  be  the  policy  of  all 
the  big  powers  at  the  time  of  PoUdam.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  then  that  the  peace 
settlement  required  a  single  German  state 
which  neither  the  west  nor  Soviet  Russia 
exclusively  controlled— a  state  over  which 
the  west  and  Soviet  Russia  would  stand  Joint 

guard. 

Today  there  are  two  Germanles.  east  and 
west  each  under  tight  "control  of  one  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  cold  war.  The  division 
lines  seem  to  harden  every  week. 

Let  us  recognize  that  Soviet  Russia  was 
the  prime  factor  In  bringing  about  the  dlvl- 
sKMi.  It  was  Russia's  policy  In  eastern  Ger- 
many, and  her  obstruction  of  economic  unifi- 
cation, that  led  to  the  split  in  the  first  place. 
All  that  Is  history.  The  big  question  today 
Is  not  how  we  got  Into  the  situation,  but 
how  we  can  get  out  of  It  with  world  peace, 
not  world  war. 

The  reason  for  getting  out  of  It  Is  that  a 
policy  based  upon  a  perpetual  partition  of 
Germany  seems  to  Imply  an  Indefinite  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Germany,  whereas  the 
major  objective  of  a  peace  settlement  must 
be  to  bring  about  the  evacuation  of  central 
Europe  by  both  Russia  and  the  west,  under 
circumstances  that  give  both  west  and  east 
reasonable  security. 

What  is  our  German  policy  today?  Have 
we  abandoned  altogether  the  Potsdam  Idea 
of  a  unified  Germany  running  Its  own  affairs 
under  four-power  surveillance?  If  so,  the 
State  Department  should  frankly  say  so,  tell 
the  people  frankly  why  and  explain  fully 
-  all  that  this  implies. 

Are  we  building  up  western  Germany  as 
a  temporary  measure  only.  Intending  to  re- 
vert to  the  Potsdam  Idea  at  a  favorable  time? 
If  so.  the  State  Department  shovild  tell  us 
that,  and  explain  how  eventually  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  get  back  on  the  track. 

Nobody  knows,  of  course,  whether  Russia 
is  now  ready  to  reach  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise on  Germany.  It  is  known,  that  ever 
since  last  summer  Russia  has  been  trying  to 
maneuver  the  west  Into  a  conference  on 
Germany  which  Just  possibly  might  lead  to 
a  solution.  It  is  also  known  that  the  alter- 
natives to  a  conference — the  pact,  the  arms 
.  race,  the  continued  cold  war — may  so  crystal- 
lize the  situation  as  to  make  later  agreement 
Impossible. 

Our  Government  owes  the  people  a  con- 
vincing explanation  of  Its  objectives  in  Ger- 
-^  many  and  Europe.  If  It  gave  that  explana- 
tkm.  it  might  allay  some  of  the  doubts  and 
fears  which  many  Americans  feel  about  other 
aspects  of  our  policy. 


f\ill 


A  Threat  to  Child  Care  in  the  United 
States 


Government  a  clear  and  coherent 

Germany?    What  Is  the  policy?    Is 

« 111  make  a  peace  settlement  pos- 

one  that  will  encourage  general 

Is  It  one  that  will  free  Europe 


Truman  and  the  State  D.part- 

I'wspaper  believes,  ewe  the  people 

answers  to  these  questions. 

a   half   years   ago,   when    the 

agi^ment  was  signed,  our  German 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
-   or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement  of 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  O'Grady.  secretary. 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities, before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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considering  H.  R.  2992.  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1949.  on  March  10.  1949: 

A  Th>zat  TO  Chilo  Cass  en  ths  Uritcb 

States 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  care 
of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent 
Catholic  children  has  been  the  ba&lc  con- 
cern of  Catholic  charities  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  early  days  of  the  church 
in  this  country  large  numbers  of  Catholic 
children  were  reduced  to  dependency  by  the 
premature  death  of  their  parents.  Moat  of 
the  child-caring  institutions  of  the  church 
were  built  in  order  to  save  these  children 
to  the  faith.  In  moat  oi  the  large  centers 
in  the  United  States  local  governments  were 
willing  to  contract  with  Catholic  institutions 
for  the  care  of  Catholic  children.  They 
recognized  that  the  care  of  children  away 
from  their  own  honoea  la  a  very  serious  re- 
sponsibility. The  agency  that  assumes  this 
responsibility  la  really  taking  over  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parents.  The  same  type  of 
child -eare  programs  that  were  developed  by 
the  Catholic  Church  were  also  developed 
by  other  religious  denominations. 

In  many  of  the  larger  communities  in  the 
United  States  It  has  been  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple for  a  century  or  more  that  Catholic 
children  should  be  turned  over  to  Catholic 
agencies  for  care,  that  no  other  agencies  can 
provide  the  type  of  rellgtoiis  care  that  they 
need.  In  communities  In  which  Catholic 
a^ncies  were  not  developed,  large  numbers 
of  Catholic  chUdren  were  turned  over  to  gov- 
ernmental or  other  agencies  and  were  loat 
to  their  faith. 

Catholic  and  other  religiotis  organizations 
set  up  for  the  care  of  children  away  from 
their  own  homes  have  made  far-reaching 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  orphaned  and 
neglected  children.  They  have  constituted 
a  large  sector  of  American  charities  and 
social  welfare.  They  have  sxved  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  taxpayer  by  their  devotion  and 
self.-sacriflce.  Any  effort  or  movement  that 
tindermines  the  great  work  of  our  reUgious 
organizations  and  institutions  engaged  in 
the  care  of  orphaned  and  neglected  children 
would  be  a  serious  threat  to  all  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  American  social  welfare. 

PBOPOSXD  LXCISLATlON  A  SEEIOyS  THSIAT  TO 
CATHOLIC   CHILD   WELFAHS 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  now  before*  it 
a  bill  (H.  R.  2893)  which  i«  a  serious  threat 
to  Catholic  child  welfare  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  bill  Is  passed.  It  will  mean  that  large 
numbers  of  Catholic  children  now  under  the 
care  of  Catholic  agencies  will  have  to  be 
turned  over  to  public  departments.  These 
children  are  In  Catholic  institutions  and 
Catholic  foster  homes.  The  church  has  ex- 
pended millions  of  dollars  in  developing  fa- 
cilities for  their  care.  Government  has  noth- 
ing to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  these  facilities  and  de- 
veloping purely  governmental*  programs. 
Such  programs  would  cost  the  taxpayers  sev- 
eral times  the  amount  that  is  expended  in 
the  care  of  the  children  at  the  present  time, 
and  would  offer  no  guaranty  that  the  chil- 
dren would  receive  comparable  care.  We 
know  the  difHcultles  thkt  governmental  agen- 
cies now  endeavoring  to  take  care  of  Catholic, 
children  experience  In  finding  Catholic 
homes.  In  these  agencies  we  almost  Invari- 
ably find  a  considerable  number  of  Catholic 
children  being  cared  for  th  homes  not  of  their 
own  religious  faith. 

WHAT    AMCaiCAN    COMMUNITIES    WILL    LOSC    VT 
THS     WXAKZMINC     OF     EELICIOUS     AGXNCISS 

Proposals  for  turning  over  to  governmental 
agencies  children  now  under  the  care  of' 
Catholic  charities  would  mean  the  weakening 
of  Catholic  charities  in  a  large  number  of 
communities  In  the  United  States.  The  same 
is  true  ol  other  religious  cBild-caring  agen- 
cies.   The  work  of  Catholic  anc*  other  private 


chlldren'i  Institutions  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  powerful  appeal  made  by  voltmtary  so- 
cial work  in  the  past.  If  the  work  of  caring 
for  these  children  is  turned  ovor  to  Govern- 
ment it  will  mean  that  all  private  child  care 
In  the  United  States  will  lose  a  very  large 
part  of  its  appeal.  We  know  very  well  what 
this  appeal  has  done  in  keeping  the  spirit 
ot  Christian  charity  alive  among  all  cltlzenft. 
How  can  we  maintain  our  spirit  of  ChristUtt 
charity,  our  spirit  ot  ttctliwlwod.  without 
the  appeal  of  the  great  cluuliaUe  kistltutlons 
for  the  care  of  children? 

HOW   H.   a.   tSSI    WILL   UUVtZ   CATHOLIC   SOCIAX, 
WORK 

The  bill  befra-e  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  injure  Catholic  work  for  dependent 
children  because: 

First,  it  proposes  to  set  up  a  public  pro- 
gram for  the  care  of  children  in  every  com- 
munity In  the  United  States.  This  program 
will  replace  a  Federal  program  that  was  de- 
signed to  provide  governmental  assistance  to 
child-welfare  programs  in  rural  areas  and 
areas  of  specLtl  need.  When  legislation  for 
the  present  program  was  being  discussed  In 
1935,  the  thought  was  that  the  large  centers 
already  had  well-developed  child -care  pro- 
grams and  that  It  was  unnecessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  Interfere  with  these 
programs;  that  V  -  Federal  Government 
should  confine  lt?e!f  to  areas  that  were  not 
reached  by  existing  programs,  namely,  rural 
areas  and  areas  of  special  need.  The  bill  now 
under  consideration  would  bring  the  Federal 
Government  with  all  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions into  every  community  in  the  United 
States  to  set  up  governmental  programs  for 
the  care  of  children. 

Secondly,  the  bill  provides  that  the  States 
must  formulate  complete  State-wide  plans 
for  child  care,  but  it  really  tells  them  what 
kind  of  plans  they  must  have.  If,  for  in- 
stance, as  happens  at  the  present  time  in  a 
number  of  cities,  a  juvenile  court  has  been 
ccmmittlng  children  to  Catholic  agencies, 
this  plan  will  have  to  be  discontinued  be- 
cause, the  bill  says,  that  In  every  community 
there  must  be  one  agency  that  has  entire 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  children.  In 
certain  communities  the  care  of  children 
is  under  a  different  civilian  agency  from  that 
charged  with  the  administration  of  public 
assistance.  Under  the  proposed  legislation 
this  agency  would  have  to  become  part  of 
the  public  assistance  agency.  If  a  com- 
munity has  decided  to  tise  voluntary  organ- 
izations for  the  care  of  children,  it  will  have 
to  set  up  a  public  program. 

The  proposed  legislation,  H.  R.  2892,  pro- 
vides that'  each  and  every  State  mtist  con- 
tribute State  funds  to  prcgrams  for  child 
care.  Now  in  a  number  of  States  it  Is  ques- 
tionable how  far  State  funds  can  be  used  to 
purchase  from  religious  organizations  serv- 
ices for  the  care  of  children.  This  Is  very 
clear  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  All  funds 
for  the  care  of  children  In  Pennsylvania  are 
now  local  funds.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Catholic  and  other  religious  child- 
^care  programs  in  Pennsylvania  would  be 
practically  wiped  out.  While  this  problem 
has  been  solved  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments In  New  York  and  by  court  decisions  in 
some  other  States,  it  will  still  be  difficult 
to  maintain  the  purchase  of  service  for  the 
care  of  children  with  State  funds  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  SUtes. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  affect  not 
only  the  work  of  local  voluntary  agencies  in 
the  care  of  children  to  whose  support  local 
public  funds  are  being  contributed;  it  will 
affect  the  entire  program  of  Catholic  and 
other  religious  agencies.  It  envisages  a  com- 
plete governmental  program  that  will  virtu- 
ally take  over  the  entire  field  of  child  wel- 
fare. It  proposes  that  governmental  agencies 
take  ever  the  care  of  unmarried  mothers, 
the  placement  of  children  for  adcptlon,  day 
care  for  children,  all  types  of  coun.seling  serv- 
ice for  both  families  and  children.    It  really 


presents  to  the  American  people  a  false  plo- 
ttire  of  the  actual  reality.  We  have  slrvady 
had  a  conaldcrable— amount  of  expcriciMS 
with  the  wcH-k  of  governmental  agencies  in 
deallTig  with  families  that  are  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  children.  ^Very  little  social 
service  Is  being  done  in  this  field.  }<ow  it 
would  seem  more  appropriate  if  the  govem- 
mmtai  agencies  would  achieve  effective  work 
ta  the  areas  in  which  they  are  now  aa^a^ad 
before  entering  into  new  areas. 

The  enactment  of  H.  R.  ^>9ta  would  really 
be  an  amnouncement  to  the  American  people 
that  the  Federal  Government  now  propoess 
to  enter  Into  the  entire  field  of  child  cere  to 
the  Uattoa  atatcs.  The  broedosttoy  oT  tbla 
news  wlB  tB  ttseU  do  a  great  damage  to  vol- 
untary child  welfare  under  religious  auspices. 
The  Government  will  be  virtually  announc- 
ing that  it  Is  ready  to  undertake  a  program 
for  which  It  does  cot  have  tbe  neceaeary 
faculties. 

covsaifMnrr  mjbht  coMCurraATS  n*  asxas  to 
WHICH  rr  has  alsxaot  scsk  coiCMrms 
Under  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Govern- 
ment provides  assistance  to  the  Statea  far 
the  care  of  children  In  their  own  homes  and 
in  the  homes  of  cloae  relatives.  The  purpOM 
of  this  atd-to-dependent-children  pco^taHl  It 
to  assist  in  the  maintaining  of  ttmattf  MM. 
But  in  spite  of  the  vast  sums  expended  by 
the  Government  for  tlie  care  of  children  in 
their  own  homes  we  find  that  more  and  man 
homes  are  being  tooken  up  and  that  the 
fa<.-ilttles  of  agencies  engaged  in  the  care  of 
children  away  from  their  own 
overtaxed.  When  Federal  i 
granted  to  the  Statta  ior  the  care  of  chil- 
dren in  their  own  hOBkes  it  was  expected 
that  there  wouldn't  be  aa  much  need  for 
the  care  of  children  away  from  their  own 
homes.  What  has  happened,  however,  is  that 
the  governmental  agencies  engaged  In  the 
care  of  children  in  their  own  homes  are  not 
providing  sny  piugfam  of  service  for  the 
children  or  their  faalUas.  It  would  be  more 
desirable  for  the  governmental  agencies  to 
concentrate  In  this  field  rather  than  to  seek 
a  wider  field.  If  they  have  not  developed 
the  necessary  competence  in  caring  for  chil- 
dren In  their  own  homes  how  can  they  ex- 
pect to  develop  the  necessary  competence  for 
the  more  delicate  task  of  caring  for  children 
who  have  been  deprived  of  care  of  their  amn 
parents. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provided  assist- 
ance to  the  Statm  for  child  care  in  rtiral 
munlties  and  In  communities  al  special 
But  after  13  years  we  do  not  yet  have  any 
adequate  fn-ograms  of  child  care  In  rural 
communities  and  in  many  of  our  mill  and 
mining  towns.  After  13  years  this  field  still 
remains  to  be  cultivated.  It  la  more  chal- 
lenging now  than  it  was  13  years  ago. 


trs  rxonui.  eovsawxzirr  and  cxirnaL 

In  his  mcoMtfle  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress in  1936  President  Roosevelt  said:  "The 
Federal  Government  mtist  and  shall  quit  this 
biisineas  of  relief.  Work  must  be  found  for 
able-bodied  but  destitute  workers.  X  am 
not  willing  that  the  vitality  of  our  paa|ile  be 
furtbor  sapped  by  the  giving  of  cash,  cf 
market  baskets,  or  of  a  few  hours  of  weekly 
work  cutting  grass.  raktOf  leaves,  or  pleklag 
up  papers  In  the  pubUe  parka.  We  must  pre- 
serve not  only  the  bodies  of  the  unemployed 
from  destruction  but  also  their  seU-feapect, 
their  self-reliance  and  courage  and 
nation." 

At  the  time  that  President  Roosevelt  sf 
the  social-fecurlty  program  tiad  jxat  gone 
into  effect,  and  this  program  was  designed 
basically  to  protect  the  workers  against  the 
hazards  of  life  by  a  scries  k.f  benaAta  Maad  on 
rights.  This  was  in  hamoay  «Mk  tkm  Mport 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  ■Baaomlc 
Security  made  In  1936:  "The  uiaasw—  we 
suggest  aU  seek  to  segregate  clearly  distin- 
guishable large  groops  among  thoae  new  on 
reUef  or  on  the  vecn  of  reUef  and  tc  apply 
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pendent  chUdren.  »nd  aid  to  the  blind. 

THS  FKOCaAMS   Arm    13    TKABS 

The  prc«r«ms  recommended  by  the  Presl- 
denf8  committee  on  Economic  Security  have 
bMD  In  effect  for  13  years.  We  recognize  that 
oM-«ge  and  survivors  Insurance  has  not  de- 
^^topiri  as  rapidly  as  might  have  been^CT- 
paeted.  In  the  meantime,  the  public  Mitit- 
anee  programs  have  expanded  at  an  enor- 
■  rate  and  as  they  have  expanded  the 
Icms    of    administration    have    become 

J  »nd  more  complex.     Anybody  who  be- 

IteTca  that  the  basic  problems  of  adminis- 
tering aid  to  deprndflBt  children  under  the 
Federal-State   program  has   been   solved.   Is 
really  not  looking  squarely  at  the  facts.  Some 
of  ua  have  reserved  otir  criticisms  of  local 
administration  because  we  were  afraid  that 
it  would  lead  us  Into  a  worse  situation.    We 
had  always  expected  that  aid  to  dependent 
children  would  solve  many  of  the  problems 
of  child  dependency  and  delinquency,  but  we 
have  been  disillusioned.     We  have  been  dU- 
Utmikm»A  by  the  lack  of  service  In  families 
mjtiTlPt  ald-to-dependent-chUdren  beneflu. 
On  the  local  level  we  are  endeavoring  to  get 
our  Catholic  groups  to  participate  more  ac- 
tively In  the  admlntstratlon  of  aid  to  de- 
pendant ChUdren.     These  volunteers  have  to 
keep  constantly  calling  the  attention  of  the 
«orkcrs  In  the  public  agenclea  to  the  whole- 
■al*  neglect  of  the  chUdren  In  families  re- 
eetvtng  aid  to  dependent  children.    We  hear 
well-founded  complaints  about  mothers  who 
caU  up  the  officers  of  local  agencies  to  ask 
bow  much  they  could  get  if  they  divorced 
tiMir  biMbands.     Sometimes  they  &nd  that 
tbey  can   get    more   In   the   way   of    public 
at litarrr    than    they   can    get    from    their 
busbands. 

Many  people  all  over  the  country  are  ask- 
ing: "How  soon  are  we  going  to  Qnd  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  program  of  aid  to  dependent 
children?"  People  have  asked  me.  "Why 
don't  yo«  study  the  Canadian  famUy-aUow- 
anca  system  and  promote  It  In  the  United 
BI«tM  ■nmrThintr  that  is  more  consistent 
With  tba  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  the 
famUy  than  our  present  proffram?"  It  was 
our  hope  that  the  extension  of  old-age  and 
survivors'  Insurance  would  take  up  an  In- 
CfWMlnc  BUmber  of  mothers  with  dependent 
flMMrcB.  And  it  has  taken  up  a  consider- 
gUs  number.  At  the  present  time  S70.se3 
fs>«rtr»n  are  receiving  survivors'  Insurance 
beneflu.  On  the  other  hand,  a  total  of 
I.l7e.lM  are  receiving  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. It  was  hoped  that  under  aid  to  de- 
nt ChUdren  chUd  dependency  would 
but  we  find  that  the  problems  of 
ttmtmkUog  our  agencies  are  in- 

^ .jitbsr  tban  dtmlniahlng. 

I  bars  talked  rather  frankly  during  the 
6    months    to    many    county    officials 
with  the  administration  of  aid  to 
Bt  cbUdrsn  in   various  sections   of 
tba  UbUM  tatSB.    X  have  found  very  few 
tf«*>«»f  them  who  were  satisfied  with   the 
procrmm.   They  told  me  that  they  were  bound 
by  rules  and  regulations  coming  to  them 
irom  the  Federal  Oovernn^nt.  and  they  pre- 
sumed from  Washington.    Among  the  ordl- 
in  these  counties  I  found  grsat 
I  wltb  the  administration  of 
.     _  I  am  bODsstly  eoavlaesd  tbat 

'b)r~Taar  tbs  program  Is  going  to  bscoms 
espenslvs  and  more  demoralising  to 
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the  latest  figures,  we  have 
persons  receiving  old-age  as- 
United  States  as  compared 
receiving   old-age   and   sur- 
I    know    that    generally 
receiving  old-age  asslst- 
than  those  receiving  old-age 
nsurance,  but  does  this  mean 
latlsfled?     On  the  contrary.  I 
people  receiving  old-age  assist- 
really  satisfied.     It  has  been 
more  and  more  of  the  aged 
by   old-age    and    survivors' 
much    more    economical    and 
harmony  with  the  dignity  of 
jitlzen.    Here  we  have  a  iaene- 
Indivldual  has  contributed, 
bis  own  and  In  accepting  It 
of  dignity  and  respectability, 
to  note,  however,  that  the 
person  who  has  been  self -sup- 
life  is  very  sensitive  about 
iige  assistance. 

worksts  and   the   ordinary 

old-age     assistance     are 

of  the  depression,  but  I  do 

that   the  ordinary   middle-class 

country  is  going  to  be  satisfied 

assistance  as  a  means  of  pro- 

agalnst  the  hazards  of  old- 
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;he  whole  thlnkln^f  the  Fed- 
Agency   Is   thg_,prm5Jple  that 
3ovemment  ^_fjMrr^mentally 
getting   to   every   American 
that  It  needs  on  th^  basis 
and  detailed   budget   analysis. 
Agency  does  not  accept  the 
pies  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
us  more  and  more  toward  the 
In  contradistinction  to  a 
protection    against    the 
of  life, 
for  a  moment  what  this  basic 
for  supplying  all  the  needs  of 
on  a  budget  basis  would 
National  CSovernment  and  for 
the  United  States.     It  would 
ysis  of  the  resources  and  needs 
that  needed  assistance.     On 
this   principle   several   million 
famUies  would  have  to  be  In- 
matter  of  fact,  at  the  present 
receiving  aid  to  depend- 
are   getting   more   than   their 
are  working  for  wages.     Of 
see  that  these  families  are  In 
«n't  supply  all  their  budgetary 
This  again  assumes  that  they 
that  they  do  not  have  any 
One   might   ask,   what   wlU 
ubsldtzlng  of  the  wage  system 
Will  It  not  encourage  lower 
what  will  It  do  to  families? 
tend  to  demoralize  famUy  Ufa 
ry?    How  far,  moreover.   Is  It 
the  type  of  needs  test  Indl- 
or  five  million  families.    The 
nssds  of  fdmllies  change  from 
Wt  would  have  to  have  a  con- 
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I  am  tor*  tb«t  tb«  Waft  and  Maana  Com- 
arnua  or  ttao  mnm  ei  itopraaattttiy—  wttl 
want  to  ttadanCMMl  mmtthtn§  at  tho  doaU 

of  an  enlargad  puWlc-aesistanca  program. 
For  ths  fiscal  yaar  lft45-4«  Federal  grants  la 
the  amount  of  »43«.132,000  were  certified  for 
these  programs;  for  the  fiscal  year  194«-47 
Federal  grants  In  the  amount  of  •613.831,000 
were  certified;  for  1947-48,  $775,803,000  wa» 
certified.  The  estimate  for  1949  Is  •842,061.- 
114,  and  for  1950  it  is  •1.078.000,000.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  these  Increased 
expenditures  have  been  made  In  a  period  of 
relatively  full  employment.  One  can  readily 
appreciate  what  will  happen  If  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  extends  Its  eflort  to  the 
larger  fields  contemplated  under  H.  R.  2892. 
One  can  readily  hazard  a  guess  that  the  relief 
expenditures  of  the  Public  Assistance  Divi- 
sion wUl  exceed  •2,000.000.000  a  year,  and 
they  will  not  stop  at  this  point.  They  may 
well  be  increased  by  another  billion  within 
the  next  5  years. 

NATIONAL    CONTSOL    OVIR    FAMILY    UT« 
IMPLIED   UNDEX   H.   S.    2892 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  examine  an- 
other very  Important  Implication  of  the  re- 
sponslbUity  which  the  Federal  Government 
assumes  under  H.  R.  2892.  Under  this  pro- 
posed legislation  the  Government  Is  virtually 
going  to  guarantee  every  falmly  what  it  needs 
on  a  budget  basis.  Every  family  that  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  formula  will  vir- 
tually be  taken  over  In  bankruptcy  What 
does  this  mean  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional control  over  famUy  life? 

I  know  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  trying  to  get  away  from  this  responsi- 
bility and  it  has  been  trying  to  get  the  State 
and  local  governments  away  from  a  serious 
consideration  of  Its  Implications.  Charges 
and  counter  charges  have  been  made  In  com- 
munity after  community  In  the  United 
States  that  the  funds  given  to  families  have 
been  abused  and  that  the  money  given  for 
the  support  of  children  Is  not  used  for  their 
benefit.  I  have  heard  these  charges  made  In 
one  city  after  the  other  but  the  agents  of 
the  Government  keep  saying.  "We  are  not 
responsible  for  the  way  In  which  families  live. 
We  have  no  responsibility  for  the  way  they 
spend  the  money  we  have  given  them."  This 
certainly  Is  a  new  concept  In  the  administra- 
tion of  relief.  I  suppose  It  Is  an  eflort  to 
get  away  from  trying  to  control  the  lives  of 
the  famUles,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  situation?  We  cannot  overlook 
charges  at  mglect  of  children  In  large  num- 
bers of  ttaaSttm  that  are  supported  by  Gov- 
ernment funds. 

The  difficulties  to  which  .we  have  pointed 
wUl  be  greatly  multiplied  If  the  Government 
should  take  over  the  larger  part  of  the  re- 
lief field. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Congress,  grants-in-aid  were  provided 
to  the  States  for  certain  well-defined  areas 
of  public  assistance.  Including  the  aged,  de- 
pendent ChUdren,  and  the  blind.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  as  the  Insurance*  developed,  the 
need  for  these  categories  would  decrease. 
Nobody  envisioned  the  expanding  program 
that  has  been  developed,  especially  through 
years  of  full  employment.  From  the  way  In 
which  the  program  Is  developing  now  It  la 
beginning  to  look  as  If  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  wants  to  change  the  entire  pattern, 
that  It  wants  to  give  us  a  relief  program 
rather  than  an  Insurance  program.  Many 
paople  bava  baan  ralalzig  this  question.  They 
baT«  stated  alao  tbat  most  of  the  thinking 
about  social  aacurlty  has  been  done  by  a  few 
people  in  the  Agency.  If  one  disagrees  wltb 
them,  he  Is  supposed  to  be  very  unorthcdos 
to  sny  the  least. 


or  oar 

rsUar   la 

;  they  baliava  tbat 
will  ba  fOvanMd  larfcty  by  local 
but  once  we  gat  tha  program  envtaafM  by 
H.  R.  2802.  I  doubt  If  assistance  adminU- 
tratlcn  wUl  be  any  longer  determined  by 
local  thinking. 

TAXLATIOHS  ST  STATES  IN   THE  WTnOBI  OT  P«a- 
SONS    KgCXlVLHC   OLD-ACS   AflBntAJKS 

There  Is  a  great  variation  In  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  old-age  assistance  in 
the  States.  Of  every  1.000  persons  over  65 
years  of  age  in  Louisiana,  791  receive  old- 
age  assistance;  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
47;  In  Oklahoma.  593:  In  Delaware.  58;  In 
York,  97;  in  Colorado,  464.  This  must 
that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  variation 
In  the  needs  test  as  it  applies  In  the  States 
mentioned.  The  needs  test  as  mterpreted  by 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  means  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  resources  and  needs  of 
the  individual  and  the  making  of  a  definite 
budget.  However,  the  legislatures  In  States 
bavlng  a  large  number  of  persons  receiving 
public  assistance  write  a  good  part  of  the 
needs  test.  They  try  to  define  what  resources 
are.  They  say  that  an  Insurance  policy  of  a 
certain  amount  should  not  be  considered; 
that  a  house  valued  at  less  than  a  certain 
amount  shoiUd  not  be  considered:  that  cash 
of  a  certain  amount  should  not  t>e  con- 
sidered. In  other  words,  there  Is  a  strtiggle 
oa  between  these  Stataa  and  the  Federal 
•■■Ml^  Agency.  The  SIMM  want  a  pen- 
stoa:  the  Agency  wanta  assistance.  Now  In 
tha  program  envisaged  by  H.  R.  2892  all 
the  Federal  grants  are  based  ou  a  general- 
stance  category.  It  woiild  be  very  in- 
stlng  to  watch  the  reactions  of  the  States 
tbat  have  set  up  what  Is  virtually  an  old-age 
pension.  Would  they  be  satisfied  to  return 
their  old-age-assistance  recipients  to  a  gen- 
eral-assistance category  where  they  would 
receive  only  the  same  consideration  and  have 
to  pass  the  same  needs  test  as  the  recipients 
of  general  relief? 

FsovisioNs  roa  medical  sehvicxs 
H  H.  2892  would  set  up  a  system  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States  to  provide  medical  as- 
sistance which  Is  defined  as  "medical  services 
for  needy  individuals,  provided  by  the  State 
agency  through  payments  to  persons,  agen- 
or  Institutions  furnishing  or  procuring 
services,  but  does  not  Include  medical 
services  for  Individuals  living  In  a  public 
Institution  except  as  patients  in  a  medical 
Institution." 

This  would  bring  the  Bureau  of  Public  As- 
sistance of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  the  State  departments  of  welfare 
Into  a  very  large  sector  of  medical  care  in 
the  States.  It  is  based  cm  the  assumption 
tbat  medical  services  In  the  States  at  the 
present  time  are  very  Inadequate  and  that 
grants-in-aid  are  neces-sary  to  enable  local 
agencies  to  secure  medical  care  for  relief 
clients. 

On  the  whole,  medical  cars  In  communi- 
ties In  which  there  are  adequate  faculties.  Is 
fairly  good.  In  the  communities  that  I 
Ttattcd  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Ultnols  during  the  past  6  months,  I  found 
that  medical  care  is  looming  very  large  in 
local  expenditures.  The  greatest  dlfllcuity  I 
Sad  In  other  areas  Is  the  lack  of  adequate 
fhelUtlea  for  medical  and  bospital  care  In 
local  communities.  Tha  hoapltal  faculties 
are  Inadequate;  the  madlcal  facllltlsa  are 
Inadequate.  Assuming  there  Is  an  munat 
need,  there  Is  a  question  whether  this  need 
should  be  met  by  sddlng  to  the  responslbUl- 
ties  of  StaM  and  local  welfare  departments. 
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rar,  tt  to  f  airty  vail 
tbat  oar  first  st«p  to  any  baaltb  protr—  to 
to  proTtda  oiore  adaqoata  local  facilities. 
Ws  naad  more  boapttals,  more  nurses,  more 
doctors.  We  need  more  bcal.!i  centers  In 
areas  In  which  there  are  flUmOj  no  hospt- 
UIs  and  no  facilities  for  aedtoal  care. 

One  may  very  well  ask  today.  In  view  at 
the  general  debate  on  a  national  program 
for  medical  and  hoapltal  care,  whether  the 
best  approach  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
medically  Indigent  would  not  be  to  concen- 
trate for  tlie  time  being  on  providing  mere 
faculties.  I  believe  that  It  can  be  said  that 
in  the  ordinary  communities  In  the  United 
States,  outside  of  certain  areas  that  do  not 
have  facilities,  the  medically  indigent  ar« 
receiving  better  medical  and  hospital  care 
than  the  ordinary  wage  earners 

GEmOLAL    PtTBLK     ASSISTANCX    ON     THE     TJipOLlH. 
LSVKL   UmiaCSaSABT    AT  THE   PBZSKNT  TIME 


At  the  end  of  1948  some  3.1.000.000  people 
were  covered  by  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. This  number  of  people,  therefore, 
with  their  fan  illes.  were  protected  against 
the  hazards  of  temporary  unemployment. 
In  three  States — California,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Jersey — we  have  provision  for  tem- 
porary dlsabUlty  due  to  Ul  health.  The 
chances  are  that  before  the  adjournment  at 
their  present  sessions  a  number  of  other 
State  legislatures  wlU  have  made  provision 
for  temporary  disabUlty.  We  have  also  In 
the  States,  rehsbilltation  programs  which 
take  care  of  a  sector  of  the  physicaUy  handi- 
capped. We  have  some  15,000.000  people 
included  In  veterans  benefits  of  one  kind  or 
another.  We  have  the  prospects  of  larger 
coverage  under  old-age  and  survivor's  Insur- 
ance to  cover  the  permanently  handicapped. 
We  have  the  prospect  of  a  large  housing 
program  that  wlU  help  to  improve  the  stand- 
ards of  life  of  large  numbers  of  people  In 
the  tjnited  States.  We  have  voluntary 
health  protection  of  one  kind  or  another 
covering  53.000.000  people.  There  is  no  rea- 
son therefore  why  the  Federal  Government 
shoiUd  embark  on  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram of  public  assistance  which  will  cost 
the  people  of  the  United  States  another 
bUllon  dollars. 

I  am  sure  that  nobody  is  looking  ahead 
to  public  aartatance  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  workers  rngmtast  the  hazard  of  continuous 
unemployment.  We  do  not  need  to  look 
ahead  to  any  continuous  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  next  year.  Even  if  we  should  have 
a  large  volume  of  unemployment,  public 
assistance  would  be  the  poorest  remedy  we 
could  devise  for  It.  We  learned  tbat  from 
our  experience  In  the  early  19S0'8. 

It  wUl  be  much  sounder  for  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  at  the  present  time  to  look 
ahead  to  ways  and  means  of  Improving  the 
administration  on  the  Federal  level  of  the 
various  benefits  committed  to  Its  charge.  A 
great  deal  of  Improvement  Is  needed  espe- 
cially In  the  administration  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  There  Is  general  dissatis- 
faction throughout  the  country  with  this 
program  as  it  is  presently  administered.  The 
Federal  Security  Agency  should  devote  Itself 
to  studying  ways  and  means  of  preventing  the 
abuses  that  have  arisen,  of  providing  more 
adequate  service  for  the  famUles  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  chUdren.  and  of  prevent- 
ing that  process  of  deterioration  which  Is 
affecting  the  Uvea  of  so  many  of  these  fami- 
lies at  tbe  present  time. 

Under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Children's  Bureau  Is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  chUd-welfare  services  in 
rural  areas  and  areas  at  special  need.  The 
Children's  Bureau  might  very  well  now  study 


or 

qoAlllad  for  work  In  tbo  oeoBtrT?  If  tbto 
work  la  tbe  ooontry  to  not  oadortafcaB  bf  tbe 
Psdcral  ■acortfef  Agency  tbroogb  tbo  CMU 

dren's  Bureau.  It  may  be  tbat  tbo  poepio  of 
the  Dnitad  Sutes  will  bovo  to  deeiae  ocbar 
meana  ct  provldlnc  watfara  pfugrMia  for  tbo 
large  number  oT  famlHaa  tbat  need  ssuke  to 
our  rural  communities.  We  cannot  go  oa 
without  a  more  adequate  social-work  pro- 
gram in  the  country.  The  Farm  Seetirity 
Administration  made  an  excellent  beginning 
in  this  field  but  its  operations  have  been  re- 
stricted and  now  there  is  nothing  to  take  Ita 
place. 

I  am  sure  that  our  American  wage-eam> 
ers  look  to  a  social-Insurance  program  that 
is  in  harmony  with  their  dignity,  that  gives 
them  a  certain  amount  of  protection  againat 
the  ma>or  haaards  of  industrial  life.  They  do 
not  want  a  needs  test.  They  do  not  want 
to  admit  that  they  have  to  be  taken  over  tn 
bankruptcy.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  Initi- 
ative and  resourcefulness  on  their  own. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  walk  into  the  social- 
Lnstutmce  of&ce  and  secure  the  benefits  that 
are  coming  to  them  as  a  matter  of  rigbt: 
benefits  to  which  they  and  their  employers 
have  contributed;  benefits  which  are  really 
a  cfxitinuatlon  of  their  wages  during  the 
periods  In  which  they  can  no  longer  work. 


AmeniliBents  to  Umted  Nations  Gkortcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

or  CONNTv.rTICtn' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  I  hereby  include  a  proclamation  Is- 
sued by  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
relating  to  a  referendum  held  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut  at  the  last  election.  The 
electors  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  indicated 
their  intention  that  the  representatives 
of  the  State  in  the  Congress  urge  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  take  the 
lead  in  calling  for  amendments  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  into  a  limited  world 
federal  government  capable  of  enacting, 
interpreting,  and  enforcing  laws  to  pre- 
vent war. 

In  pursuance  of  thLs  referendum.  » 
resolution,  known  as  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  15,  has  been  introduced  into 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  This  resolution  urges  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly  to  make 
application  to  the  Congress  to  take  the 
necessary  steps,  under  article  V  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  join  a  world  federation 
which  is  derived  from  a  strengthened 
Utaited  Nations,  when  and  if  it  is  set  up. 

It  is  my  hope  that  any  action  which 
leads  toward  the  strengthening  of  the 
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United  Nations,  so  that  It  may  more  suc- 
cessfully grapple  with  the  problem  of  as- 
suring world  peace,  be  given  the  serious 
consideration  it  <teserves. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Governor  ol 
the  State  of  Connecticut  is  as  follows: 

lATTON     »T     BIS     aCtlXXMCr.     CHX8TSB 

womv*^.  covoMoa  ov  coMHscncirr 
e«  the  G«ner»l  Awemhly  of  the  Stat« 
^  Connecticut,  duly  conTened  In  special 
•easion  at  HarUord  in  August  1M8.  did  enact 
the  (oUowlnc  aet  which  was  duly  approved 
by  the  OoTernor  on  August  M.  IMS 

"An  act  concerning  question  concerning 
charter  of  United  Natltina:  Section  1871  of 
the  1*47  supplement  to  the  general  statutes 
la  rapealed  and  the  following  Is  substituted 
in  Iteu  thereof :  The  following  question  shall 
be  TOted  upon  at  the  general  election  to  be 
held  on  November  2.  l»*8,  and  the  designa- 
tion thereof  herelnbelow  provided  may  be 
tb*  same  ballot  or  voting  machine 
of  the  candidates  to  be  voted 
for  at  such  general  election  "Do  you.  as 
a  sovereign  citiaen  of  Connecticut  aiMi  the 
United  States  of  America,  direct  our  rep- 
rescntatlvca  In  the  National  Congreea  to  urge 
the  Prasklcnt  and  the  Coograsi  to  take  the 
lead  In  calling  for  amendments  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  into  a  limited  world  federal  govern- 
ki  capatola  of  enacting,  interpreting  and 
J  laws  to  prevent  war?"    The  desig- 

of  saM  qoestlon  which  shall  be  used 

feallots  and  voting  machine  ballot  labels 
tU  b«  "Question  re  recoramendalion  pro- 
viding for  strengthening  of  United  Nations 
to  prevent  war.  Yes"  and  "Question  re  rec- 
QOimendatlon  providing  for  strengthening  of 
UMtcd  Nations  to  prevent  war.  No."  and. 
In  votlBC  frr**^**^  towaa,  shall  be  provided 
for  us*  IB  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  722  of  the  general  statutes;  and,  in 
towns  which  do  not  tise  voting  machines, 
the  vote  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  106f  of  the  1941  supplement 
to  the  general  statutes.  Said  question  shall 
be  voted  upt.'n  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisious  of  law  coQcerning  voting 
upon  the  acceptance  of  amendments  to  the 
conatltTttlon  of  this  State":  and 

WlMraaa  a  copy  of  %aid  question  was.  In 

ponaance  of  said  act.  transmitted  by  the 

ascrstary  of  the  State  to  the  town  clerk  In 

each  town  !n  the  State,  and  said  question 

presented  to  the  inhabiUnU  thereof  for 

consideration,  at  a  town   meeting  hi 

.  town.  IwUy  warned  and  held  for  that 

I  oi  tte  Miconil  tfay  in  November  1948; 


where  ks 


pursuant  to  said  act.  the  secre- 
tary, the  treasurer,  and  the  comptroller,  aa 
the  board  of  canvassers,  did.  as  provided  by 
law.  dtily  canvaaa  said  votes  and  did  then 
it  to  the  Governor  their  certificate 
their  hand  In  the  words  and  figures 
following  to  wit: 

'■To  His  EzceUancy.  Jamis  C.  Shamnon. 
"Governor: 
-Wm.  ttM  uadarslcxMd.  having  bacn  tfaalg- 
nated  by  law  to  canvass  tha  v<rtca  cast  In 
favor  of.  aaa  again&t  the  proposed  world  gov- 
•nunent  referendum  by  the  electors  of  this 
Stat*  at  town  meetings  warned  and  held  for 
the  purpose  of  submltttac  "b^  referendum 
to  said  eieetora.  aa  spscttstf  by  law.  do  thereby 
•wtKy  that  wa  kava^  <aly  MBvaaMrt  aaki 
wetaa  which  wara  raeatvad  from  all  tte  towns 
^IB  this  8UU  aa  by  law  provided. 

"The  whola  number  of  votes  received  and 
counted  relative  to  said  proposed  world  gov- 
•maaent  refcfaatfam  was  1S5.757,  ot  which 
noMber  141. OSS  wars  ta  favor  of  the  adoption 
cf  saM  referendum  and  14.132  were  afalnat 
tiaa  atfDptkto  of  said  rafarendum. 

Btnuu  Rbskw. 

"Secreforf. 

A.  AiKttMO. 

*'Tt«ajttr«r. 
R.  Zsixaa. 

"ComptroHfr." 


feteral 


Intel  preting. 


there  fore 


And 
that  a  maJoAty 
directing  oui 
Congrcaa  to 
gress  to  take 
ments     to 
strengthenli^ 
tted  world 
acting, 
prevent  war. 

I  do 
herein  decla|e 
present  at 
Indicated 
sentatives  in 
President 
In  calling 
tions  Charter 
tions   into 
ment  capabfe 
enforcing 

In  te8timf)ny 
seal  of  the 
have  hereuz 
this  ^4th 
Lord  1949 
United 
fourth. 


It  appears  from  said  certificate 
of  said  votes  are  in  favor  of 

representatives  In  the  National 

1  irge  the  President  and  the  Con- 

the  lead  in  calling  for  amend- 

the     United     Nations     Charter 

the  United  Nations  into  a  llm- 

govemment  capable  of  en- 

and  enforcing  laws  to 


Stat  » 
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herein  so  declare:  and  I  do 

that  a  majority  of  the  electors 

town  meetings  aforesaid  have 

intention    that   otir   Repre- 

the  National  Congress  urge  the 

the  Congress  to  take  the  lead 

amendments  to  the  United  Na- 

strengthening  the  United  Na- 

llmited  world   federal   govern- 

of  enacting,  interpreting,  and 

to  prevent  war. 

whereof  I  have  caused  the 

State  to  be  hereunto  affixed  and 

to  set  my  hand  at  Hartford  on 

of  February  in  the  year  of  our 

und  of  the  Independence  of  the 

the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 


tlie 
tl  eir 


ai  :d 

fV 


day 


El  cellency 


CHESTEa  BowLis.  Gorernor. 
s  command: 
WiNiTBED  McDonald, 
Secretary  of  State. 


)pportuiiity  for  GOP 


O^SION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ^ 


HON.  RALPH  HARYEY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  $OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  14.  1949 


Mr 

leave  to 
Rscoaj),  I 
Tucson 


HARVEY. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
nclude  the  XoUowlng  from  the 


Stiur: 

OPFORTTTNITT  FOB  GOP 

PresidenI  Truman's  address  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Jackson -Jefferson  Day  dinner  will 
give  the  coi  ntry  a  good  chance  to  see  whether 
there  b  a  Elepubllcan  paxty,  or  Republican 
leadership,  ready  to  play  the  necessary  role 
of  an  oppcBltion  party.  The  President  has 
handed  th(i  Republicans  a  perfect  issue  by 
demanding  the  passage  of  his  vast  legislative 
program  ai  k4  threatening  to  take  the  issue 
to  the  peop  e  of  the  country  by  a  Nation-wide 
speaking  t  lur.  The  Republicans,  the  oppo- 
altlon,  coufi  not  aak  for  a  better  opportu- 
nity. 

If.  for  inktance,  the  people  of  the  country 
realiaed  tint  Implications  of  the  program  the 
Prcaldeut  r  iconimeuds,  what  it  means  to  the 
people  out  in  the  grass  roots,  the  chances 
are  that  it  would  undergo  a  profound  modi- 
fication. 1  Oe  President  in  his  proposed  social 
and  econoi)  lic  proposals,  is  in  effect  asking  he 
be  granted  virtually  dictatorial  powers  over 
economic  I  ctlvlties.  and  for  so-called  social 


legi&iatloa  that  will  set  up  within  one  year 
new  aa«l  f  gantlc  government  bureaucracies 
to  reguiat^waat  are  today  numeroiis  normal 
activities. 

How  maiy  housewives  realize  that,  under 
the  eztens  on  of  social  security  legl^itttlon, 
they  will  lave  to  keep  a  set  of  books  on 
household  help  they  hire? 

How  many  realize  that  they  will  have  to 
pay  taxee.  make  deductions  from  the  pay 
to  household  help,  and  make  regular  re- 
ports to  t  le  collector  of  Internal  revenue? 

How  mai  y  small-business  men  realize  that 
they.  too.  will  face  this  same  new  burden 
of  paper  wark  and  tax  payments? 

How  maity  farmers  realize  that  they,  too, 
are  includiid?     How  many  of  then!-  realize 


that  they.  too.  will  corns  under  the  mini- 
mum hourly  wage? 

How  many  wage  earners  and  salary  work- 
ers realize  that  under  the  so-called  health 
Insurance  program  a  new  withholding  tax 
will  be  made  to  pay  for  the  bureaucratic 
insurance  administration  they  will  get  In 
return? 

How  many  workers  realize  that  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  medical  atten- 
tion that  malingerers  and  others  who  "enjoy 
bad  health"  will  get? 

How  many  realize  that  this  proposal  will 
set  up  In  every  community  of  the  country, 
not  new  hospitals  nor  more  doctors,  but  a 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  manage  the  routine 
of  illness  which  is  now  carried  on  without 
any  government  expense. 

How  many  realize  that  the  proposed  hous- 
ing program  calls  for  the  creation  of  an- 
other vast  bureaucracy,  and  the  ImpMed 
assurance  that  new  and  low-rent  housing 
automatically  follows  from  such  a  bureau- 
cracy? 

Here  In  Tucson  the  next  year  will  undoubt- 
edly show  that  the  housing  emergency,  which 
follows  every  war,  has  been  solved,  and  solved 
quicker  than  It  would  be  If  bogged  down  ha 
the  swamp  of  a  government  bureaucracy. 

How  many  people  cf  the  country  have 
stopped  to  note  the  lack  of  strikes  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  the  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  the  beginning  of  the  lowering 
of  prices? 

How  many  have  noted  that  labor  unions 
are  prospering,  and  so  are  their  members, 
despite  the  charges  that  labor  Is  being 
enslaved? 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  ways  the  Presi- 
dent's program  Is  going  to  affect  the  people 
out  In  the  grass  roots  of  the  country.  But 
there  are  others. 

The  President's  program  with  its  vast  allo- 
cation of  personal  power  to  him,  and  Its  vast 
extension  of  governnMnt  controls  over  nor- 
mal life.  In  effect  forms  a  foundation  out 
of  the  life  of  a  free  society. 

Those  who  doubt  this  have  only  to  look 
at  history,  both  ancient  and  contemporary, 
to  note  how  usurpation  by  government  of 
authority  over  normal  economic  activities 
Inevitably  leads  to  an  authoritarian  state 
and  Its  control  over  personal  liberty  and 
eventually  personal  thought  and  worship. 

That  is  the  challenge  the  American  people 
face  today. 

Are  they  going  to  rise  to  meet  It? 

If  they  are.  it  will  require  political  leader- 
ship opposing  the  President  s  program. 

Normally  that  is  the  duty  of  an  opposition 
party  In  a  free  society. 

Are  the  Republicans  going  to  meet  the 
Issue?  Or  are  they  going  to  do  as  they  have 
been  doing  under  present  and  past  leader- 
ship and  offer,  "Me  too,  but  not  so  much"? 

Unless  the  Republicans  openly  and  un- 
apolcgetically  organize  ^rposition  to  the 
President's  program,  it  iWill,  through  sheer 
default,  prevail. — Tucson,  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star. 


Waterways  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachosctts 


EXTENSION  (ip  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUBETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  delegation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Massachusetts  has 
Instructed  me,  as  Its  secretary,  to  Insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  copies  of 
resolutions,    petitions,    and    memorials 


/ 


which  may  be  sent  to  the  entire  member- 
ship of  that  delegation. 

Under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricoko,  I  now  insert  the 
following  resolution  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  waterways  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts : 

Resolutions  relative  to  the  development  of 
the  waterways  of  the  Commonwealth 

Whereas  the  general  court  of  llasaachu- 

setts  favors  and  urges  the  development  of 
the  waterways  of  the  Commonwealth,  wher- 
ever feasible,  for  the  production  of  hydro- 
electricity  to  free  the  Commonwealth  from 
dependence  on  coal  and  other  fuels  which  are 
scarce  or  nonexistent  in  the  Commonwealth, 
to  stimulate  industrial  enterprises  In  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  enterprises  in  the  Common- 
wealth: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  ICas- 
sachusetts  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  such  legislation  and  to  take 
such  other  action  as  may  be  neceasary  to 
effect  said  development  of  waterways  for  the 
production  of  hydroelectricity  to  be  distrib- 
uted through  private  enterprise  and  munici- 
pal power  and  light  plants:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Invites  and  urges  the  cooperation 
of  the  five  other  New  England  States  and  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  development  of 
waterways  coming  to  the  New  England  States 
and  the  State  of  New  York;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by,  the  State  secretary  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth  to  the  Governor  of  each  of 
the  five  other  New  England  States  and  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  of  eacb 
of  said  States. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted, 
March  2.  1949. 

LAwaxNCZ  R.  Gaovz, 

Clerk. 

In  senate,  adopted,  in  concurrence,  March 
10,  1949. 

IsviNC  N.  Hatdkn. 

Clerk. 


Greek  Kids  Smg  of  Hate  for  Uaited  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article: 

GaxEK  RxruGCK  Elms  Sing  of  H.vtk  fob 

Unitkd  States 

(By  Alex  H.  Singleton) 

Bela  Cekva.  Yugoslavia. — They  sang  as 
they  marched — this  Tom  Thumb  army  of 
Greek  refugee  children  who  have  found  food 
and  shelter  in  Yugoslavia  away  from  their 
country's  civU  strife. 

The  songs  were  songs  of  hate.  A  yotxthful 
voice  called  the  tune.  A  half  thoiisand 
youthful  voices,  boys  and  girls.  7  to  14  years 
old,  picked  up  the  melody. 

.  MABCH  INTO  TABO 

"Out  with  Anglo-Americans  from  our  coun- 
try." they  sang.  "We  don't  want  them.  The 
Aiiglo-Americans.   the   new  occupiers,  came 


to  our  country  and  helped  the  Monaurcho- 
Fasclsts  kill  our  countrymen." 

A  thousand  boots  clumped  with  precision 
Into  the  courtyard  behind  the  splc  and  span 
white  buUdln^i  which  house  560  of  approxi- 
mately il.fleo  Greek  children  In  Yugoelsvla. 

Clad  in  powder-blue  wool  uniforms,  mod- 
eled on  GI  battle  dress,  the  youngsters 
marched  three  abreast  from  classroom  to 
courtyard  for  their  dally  drill  and  organized 
folk  dances. 

Great  Britain  ha«  charged  many  of  these 
youngsters  were  kidnaped.  Chiefs  of  Greek 
partisan  factions  denied  this.  So  did  Yugo- 
slavia. Both  claimed  the  youngsters  were 
given  sanctuary  to  save  them  from  bombs 
and  bullets. 

FAKnVO  WKLL 

The  Yugoslav  Information  office  arranged 
an  Inspection  trip  for  foreign  corrrespondents 
to  the  refugee  center  here.  SO-odd  miles  from 
Belgrade.  The  Red  Cross  of  Yugoslavia, 
which  pays  the  bills,  says  the  children's  men- 
tal and  moral  training  is  left  up  to  the 
Free  Greeks. 

The  young  Greeks  are  obviously  lopking 
good. 

They  are  well-scrubbed  and  plainly  but 
adequately  fed.  They  are  warm,  in  weU- 
made  clothes. 

Nikola  Georgiades.  once  a  school  teach«  In 
Greece  and  now  administrator  of  the  chil- 
dren's center  for  the  Greek  commissicm,  said 
education  is  designed  primarily  on  the  three 
B's. 


Pkketuf  the  G»vts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOtnSIAJtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcobo.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
PicasTine: 

PICKRTNS    THE    COTIKTB 

Prom  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  in 
Chicago  on  February  1  last  by  the  American 
Bar  Association's  House  of  Delegates  we 
quote  this  salient  paragraph: 

"Be  It  Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar 
Association  condemns  the  picketing  of  courts 
as  an  interference  with  the  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  purpose  of  which  can 
only  be  to  influence,  intimidate,  and  coerce 
the  courts  In  connection  with  matters  pros- 
pective or  pending  before  them,  and  such 
picketing  constitutes  a  clear  and  present 
danger,  as  well  as  a  major  threat,  to  the 
Integrity  and  independence  of  the  judiciary 
and  to  our  form  of  government." 

The  practice  thus  strongly  condemined 
seems  to  be  spreading.  Courts  have  been 
picketed  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  In  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  now  in  New 
York  City  as  one  of  the  circus  features  of 
the  current  trial  of  11  Communists  indicted 
by  a  Federal  grand  Jtiry. 

These  mob  manifestations  obvloualy  can 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to  int  Imktate  or 
Influence  trial  judges,  court  officers,  and 
juries.  If  that  purpose  could  be  accom- 
plished, the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country  would  stifler  irreparable  loss  in  char- 
acter, reputation  for  Impartiality  and  In 
public  confidence.  Mob  coercion  of  our 
courts  would  break  down  the  principles  and 
guaranties  embodied  In  our  Federal  Constitu- 


tion thus  work  disastrous  change  in  our  form 
of  government. 

No  thoughtfJl  and  patriotic  American  caa 
seek,  or  condone,  that  calamity.  Whatever 
preventive  action  may  be  naosasary  ahould 
•be  taken  by  the  courts  themselves  or  by 
Congress  now.  before  this  subver&ire  prac- 
tice spreads  further.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's protest  and  warning  shoxild  stir 
these  authorities  to  remedial  action  which 
can  be  sure  of  the  support  ot  public  opinion. 

Louisianlans  will  note  with  special  inter- 
est that  the  Louisiana  State  Bar  Association 
was  the  first  of  such  organizations  to  ex- 
press its  condemnation  of  court  picketing, 
and  that  the  resolution  just  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  national  association's  house 
of  delegates  was  presented  there  by  two 
representatives  of  the  Louisiana  bar.  Mesars. 
Cuthbert  S.  Baldwin  and  LeDoux  B.  Provosty. 


The  CorreBt  Indomitable  Mif  kt  of  Ae  Air 
Force,  tJw  DeTelopment  •(  the  Rocket, 
the  Ram  Jets,  the  Turbo  Jet,  the  MaM- 
■Mtk  B-^,  ami  tbe  Giebe-Encirclaiff 
Flifht  of  tbe  B-50  Bomber  Are  AH 
Tributes  to  President  Tmman's  Safnc- 
ity  and  Farsightedness  in  Appointinf 
tbe  Hard-DriTiBg  Hon.  Stoart  S]muBg- 
ton  Secretary  of  tbe  Newiy  Established 
United  States  Department  of  tbe  Air 
Forcn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  we  read  much  in  the 
press  and  heard  considerable  misgivings 
over  the  air  as  to  our  ability  to  carry  out 
strategic  bombing  missions  unless  more 
billions  of  dollars  were  voted  the  Navy 
to  build  superairplane  carriers  or  else 
acquire  more  air&elds  and  bases  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  thanks  to  the 
youth,  the  verve,  the  drive,  the  will  to  do 
their  bounden  duty  to  Insure  both  our 
national  security  and  the  American  way 
of  life,  the  United  States  Air  Force  has 
proven  that  today  American  air  power  ia 
truly  world-peace  power. 

Today  the  whole  world  acclaims  an- 
other new  and  further  accomplishment 
of  our  great  Air  Force 

Public  demonstration  has  now  been 
made  that  the  United  States  Air  Force 
medium  and  heavy  bombing  planes  can 
actually  roam  the  world  at  will.  Fur- 
thermore, it  has  now  been  proven  that 
in  doing  so  and  in  the  event  of  war 
they  can  ride  so  high  in  the  heavens  and 
above  the  earth,  that  they  are  prac- 
tically without  danger  from  either  anti- 
aircraft guns  or  fighter  plane  intercep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  howsoever  we  might  dif- 
fer with  respect  to  our  political,  our  so- 
cial, or  our  economic  beliefs — whether  we 
are  pro-Anny,  pro-Navy,  pro-Air  or  even 
anti-Air  Force— every  member  of  thia 


li 
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thrilled  Tipon  learning  of  the  mar- 
v^ou5  feat  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
to  encircMng  the  globe  in  a  B-50  bomber. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ponder  on  the  fact  that 
the  B-50  has  a  loaded  weight  of  120  COO 
pounds,  that  it  is  a  highly  intricate  pre- 
diiQB    BMiehine.    a    superfortress    and 
a  wtutbj  successor  to  the  war  fsuned 
B-29,  a  machine  made  of  steel  and  of 
IraB.  of  copper  and  lead,  of  tin  and  brass. 
off  atanlnum  and  magnesium,  of  cotton 
•nd   wool,   that    It    took   ofl    from    the 
earth,  roared  eastward  at  an  average 
speed  of  more  than  4  miles  a  minute  out 
•cross    our    gr.at    South    country.     It 
pissed  overhead  within  a  few  miles  of 
this   Capiiol    and    then    raced    on^vard 
menm  the  Atlantic.    It  had  a  rendezvous 
with  a  mother  ship — a  B-29  aerial  tanker. 
High  in  the  heavens,  away  off  in  the  far- 
flung  desert  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  above 
the  clouds,  her  gas  tanks  were  refueled 
as  she  cc»tinued  on  her  course. 

I  am  advi.sed  that  security  reasons 
alone  preclude  disclosure  as  to  the  pro- 
gram and  method  of  refueling  from  con- 
tinental American  bases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  several  more  such 
reluelings  the  United  States  Air  Force 
B-60  did  not  put  down  until  after  en- 
circling the  earth  she  landed  back  in 
front  of  her  own  hangar  at  the  h«id- 
quarters  of  the  Seventh  Heavy  Inier- 
national  Bomber  Wins  locsted  at  Cars- 
well  Field  In  your  own  great  State  of 
Texas. 

Its  superb  crew  actually  returned  that 
sMp  with  thousands  of  gallons  of  spare 
gas  in  her  tanks  to  its  home  base  within 
2  minutes  of  the  time  it  was  scheduled  to 
return. 

I  want  you  to  envision  the  brain,  the 
brawn,  and  the  scientific  skill  of  the 
American  people  built  Into  the  engines 
that  powered  that  great  flight.  I  wsnt 
you  to  give  con.<iideration  to  the  skills 
and  the  background  of  the  young  men 
who  flew  that  ship. 

They  were  skilled  as  navigators.  They 
were  skilled  as  pilots.  They  were  skilled 
as  bombers.  They  were  so  adept  in 
communications  that  they  kept  that  ship 
throughout  its  entire  course  in  constant 
and  absolute  communication  with  lis 
command,  by  use  of  an  electronic  de- 
vice u-sjng  scrambled  frequencies  of 
unique  and  pecuUar  wave  lengths  that 
defy  detection  and  the  most  avowed  at- 
tempts at  interception. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  absolute 
communicaticns.  I  mean  to  say  that 
bombers  of  that  type,  when  on  strategic 
Bisaioos  are  ovrtpped  with  one  of  the 
mar\'els  of  radio  communications,  a  sys- 
tem that  enables  a  crew  to  make  its 
flight  free  from  any  thought  of  possible 
interception  of  its  communications  by 
any  possible  enemy. 

I  want  you  to  envision  with  me  the 
skill,  the  knowledge  of  navigation,  math- 
ematics, climatology,  meteorology,  as- 
tronomy and  a  host  of  other  subjects 
posaessed  by  the  men  that  flew  this  ship 
OB  that  remarkable  Journey,  and  around 
the  world.  In  so  short  a  time 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  wsis  not 
flight.    It  WIS  not  a  publicity  or 
Ition  stunt  p«t  on  by  the  United 
Btates  I>epartment  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  want  you  to  know,  however,  that  ft 
did  more  than  make  good  the  statement 


of  the 
retary  of 
when  he 
ago  that — 
We   have 
tbrng— 
tains,  ocean* 
United  States 


Honolrable  Stuart  Symington.  Sce- 
ne United  States  Air  Force, 
declared  some  several  months 

learned   that   we   can    fly   any- 

anyv  lere — anytime — climate,   moun- 

weather — they  cannot  stop  the 

Air  Force. 


Mr.  Spea  ter.  may  I  also  recall  to  you 


and  to  my 


the  former 
States  Air 
refueling  t^. 

of  the  era  ;es 


every  coUemgue  that  under 


date  of  April  21  last  year,  and  but  11 
months  af  o.  Secretary  Symington,  in 
an  appeara  ice  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House,  told  the  mem- 
bers of  tha  :  committee  of  what  the  Air 
Force  plan  led  to  accomplish  with  the 
money  whi  :h  he  asked  them  to  provide 
for  buildini   the  new  B-50. 

Well.  Mr]  Speaker,  he  made  good  what 
he  said 

Refuelini  airplanes  in  flight  is  not  a 
new  pract  ze  to  our  Air  Force.  More 
than  20  y^rs  ago.  Gen.  Tooey  Spaatz, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
Force,  himself  conducted  a 
In  that  test  and  in  "one 
which  he  flew  in  those 
days — he  Remained  aloft — and  in  con- 
tinuous flig  ht  over  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
for  a  total  of  more  than  151  hours. 

Mr.  Spejker.  I  am  authoritatively  ad- 
vised that  the  B-50  flight  which  termi- 
nated at  Forth  Worth  yesterday  was  not 
conducted  or  flown  by  any  "high  brass' 
of  the  Urn  «d  States  Air  Force.  It  was. 
in  fact,  sin  ply  the  result  of  the  ordinary 
extended  (  ally  practice  flights  such  as 
the  Air  Pi  rce  has  been  making  in  the 
United  Stiites  Air  Force  training  cen- 
ters for  DM  nths  past.  It  was  flown  in  its 
entirety  l>3  a  regular  and  ordinary  oper- 
ating bom )  crew  consisting  of  14  men 
and  by  but  one  of  hundreds  of  such 
crews  that  are  capable  of  repeating  that 
same  perf  )rmance  at  any  hour  of  any 
day  or  nig  it. 

I  am  saiisfied  that  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  woild  looked,  listened,  and  mar- 
veled at  tBis  latest  unsurp>assed  accom- 
plishment of  our  Air  Force. 

Democntic  loving  peoples  in  every 
nation  of  t  he  world  have  long  since  come 
to  recogni  le  the  peace  that  would  come 
to  them  w  th  the  mvlncibUity  of  America 
in  the  air. 

They  w  11  soon  come  to  learn  that 
American  air  power  means  not  alone 
security  t)  the  peoples  of  the  United 
State?«.  btt  that  it  means  peace — to 
the.mselve:  and  to  all  the  people  of  the 
earth. 

\Lt.  Spea  ker.  at  about  the  time  Ihat  the 
B-50  bom  >er  was  approximately  half- 
way arourd  the  globe  there  was  depos- 
ited with  t  le  Clerk  of  the  House  a  report 
from  the  "ommission  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  tht  Executive  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment, or  he  Hoover  commission.  The 
burden  o  that  report  pointed  out: 
"Interserv  ce  rivalries,  lack  of  team- 
work, 'extj  avagance  in  military  budgets. 
and  waste  In  military  expenditures'  were 
noted  by  t  le  Commission." 

And  so.  idr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  one  who 
views  wit^  any  alarm  whatsoever  slight 
evidences  <  if  departmental  rivalry  such  as 
we  see  exp  r«sed  at  the  Army-Navy  foot- 
ball game. 

There  n  al  sportsmanship  Is  expressed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  Commi  nder  in  Chief,  he  sits  first  on 


one  side  of  the  field  with  the  Army  for 
one-half  of  the  game  and  then  sits  on 
the  other  side  of  the  field  with  the  Navy 
in  the  other  half  of  the  game. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  I  for  a  mo- 
ment would  tolerate  the  least  extrava- 
gance, wa."5te.  or  the  unwarranted  ex- 
penditure of  a  single  dollar  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  order  to  foster  petty 
jealousies  or  prejudicial  departmental 
contentions,  whether  in  carrying  out 
their  several  missions  or  in  trying  to  gain 
any  undue  percentum  of  congressional 
appropriations. 

So  far  as  economy  of  operations  is  con- 
cerned, however.  I  dont  think  that  is  a 
problem  to  which  this  House  will  have  to 
address  its  attention  with  respect  to  any 
expenditures  made  by  the  newly  created 
Department  of  the  Uhited  States  Air 
Force. 

All  one  must  do  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  that  point  is  to  critically  scrutinize 
and  evaluate  the  business  administrative 
principles  that  have  been  inculcated  Into 
Government  with  the  establishment  of 
that  new  arm  of  our  national  defense. 

Under  the  fiscal  policies  laid  down  by 
Secretary  Symington  every  last  dollar 
budgeted  in  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  is  subjected  to  a  highly  integrated 
and  vigorously  imposed  system  of  cost 
control. 

Likewise.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  dollar  ex-' 
pended  is  equally  subjected  to  most  rig- 
orous and  constantly  continuing  system 
looking  toward  the  control  of  costs  in  the 
expenditure  of  every  dollar.  Interde- 
partmental allocation  of  funds  insofar 
as  the  Air  Force  is  concerned,  is  not  made 
to  the  branches  of  service  per  se— but 
commensurate  with  their  operations, 
each  branch  is  given  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  that  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  it  in  their  accredited  opera- 
tion. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  new  eco- 
nomic and  administratively  sound  busi- 
ness principles  now  made  applicable  to 
the  administration  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures is  an  action  program  that  we 
some  day  hope  to  see  established  in  all 
governmental  activities. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newly 
established  system  of  purchasing  and 
procurement  that  has  been  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Air  Force  is  a  system 
that  meets  with  the  commendation  and 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  Nation's 
Congress. 

Efficiency  and  economy  both  in  pro- 
curement and  in  operations  have  been 
the  battle  cry  of  Stuart  Symington  since 
the  day  upon  which  he  took  his  oath  of 
office.  I,  for  one,  feel  that  there  is  no 
private  corporation  in  these  United 
States  which  enjoys  a  more  efficient, 
prudent,  economic  administration  of  its 
business  affairs — through  the  applica- 
tion of  progressive  business  principles — 
than  does  the  newly  created  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  proven  execu- 
tive and  administrative  abilities  demon- 
strated In  the  reorganization  and  man- 
agement of  private  business  enterprises 
that  caused  President  Truman  to  ap- 
point Stuart  Symington  for  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  newly  created  Department  of 
the  Air  Force. 
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The  current  and  indomitable  might  of 
our  Air  Force,  the  terrific  speeds  which 
have  been  achieved — the  tremendous 
heights  at  which  our  aircraft  can  now 
fiy.  the  veritable  catalog  of  airplane 
tjrpes — military  and  mechanical  im- 
provements— the  reduced  costs — im- 
proved armament — the  patent  vigor  and 
the  drive  that  has  been  installed  into 
this  new  infant  department  of  our  Armed 
Services— I  hold  are  all  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  sagacity  and  farsightedness 
of  President  Truman  in  selecting  Stuart 
Symington  to  organize  and  perfect  the 
new  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
has  done  a  good  job  is  acknowledged  by 
every  member  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Through  him  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force — President  Truman  is  building 
peace  of  the  world— first  and  foremost 
in  the  program  to  which  President  Tru- 
man has  consecrated  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  a  few  lines 
from  an  editorial  entitled  "Around  the 
World  Without  a  Stop"  carried  in  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  New  York  Sun.  I 
quote : 

But  the  significance  of  this  training  mis- 
sion, so  quietly  launched,  so  calmly  com- 
pleted, so  dispassionately  described,  will  not 
be  lost  on  any  part  of  the  globe  so  neatly 
girdled. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  Intend  to 
take  up  the  time  of  this  House  for  so  long 
a  period  in  addressing  myself  to  the  great 
feat  performed  by  the  Air  Force  in  en- 
circling the  globe. 

Certainly  there  is  no  private  business 
In  the  United  States  annually  expending 
billions  of  dollars  which  is  better  or  more 
efficiently  managed  than  is  our  Air  Force. 

As  to  the  other  phases  of  the  question 
of  unification  of  the  Armed  Services,  you 
all  are  going  to  hear  more  on  that  sub- 
ject from  me  at  some  later  date. 


Wliy  I  Oppose  an  MVA  Patteraed  After 
TVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVia 

Monday,  March  14,  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  month  or  so  several  of  my  con- 
stituents have  written  me  requesting 
that  I  inform  them  of  my  position  re- 
garding a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  like 
TVA. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord,  I  include 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  13.  1949.  and  my  letter  in  answer 
to  those  who  have  written  me  regarding 
an  MVA.  so  that  all  may  read  amd  know 
why  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  powerful  river  valley  em- 
pires to  take  the  place  of  our  48  free  and 


sovereign   States,   which   comprise   oar 
great  Republic:  ▲ 

IPtom  the  Washington  Hi*  of  March  It. 
19401 

TVA-Trrc  PaoposAZ.  fob  Nokthwcst  MABStULta 
FoamsASfLs  Abbat  or  Foes 

(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

PoKTi.Ain>.  Obbu^  March  13. — The  proposed 
Columbia  Valley  Authority,  modeled  aTter 
TVA.  may  look  wcmderful  to  Bepreaentatlvc 
SxjQB  MrrcBXLL  (D..  Wash.)  aad  kla  CVA 
League.  But  It  doesnt  look  that  way  to  the 
Governors  of  five  at  the  seven  CVA  Statas. 
or  to  Oregon  Congressmen  or  Northwast 
newsp«.pers  or  to  approximately  100  agri- 
cultural, Indiistrial,  and  promotion  groups  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  On  the  contrary, 
they're  asking: 

"What's  TVA  got  that  we  havent  got?" 
And  they're  prepared  to  fight  It  ottt  in  the 
region  and  in  Congress. 

The  CVA  Leaguers  have  been  having  a 
field  day  since  President  Truman  made  his 
surprise  CVA  declaration  and  asked  a  five- 
agency  committee  to  put  It  In  legislative 
form.  They're  rallying  aroimd  Representa- 
tive MrrcHP.L,  who  has  tried  repeatedly  to 
Interest  Congress  In  a  TVA  for  the  Columbia 


They  figure  that  what's  good  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  would  be  good  for  this  region. 
And  they're  saying  that  with  a  CVA  this 
region  would  get  more  Federal  money,  there 
would  be  no  more  floods  like  those  of  last 
year  and  there  would  be  no  power  sliartage. 

Orange  masters  of  Oregon  and  Waahlng- 
ton,  who  will  buy  ■■jttrti^  with  a  public 
power  label  on  it.  tarn  wtimntfiig  it  up.  Sev- 
eral labor  leaders  have  climbed  on  the  band- 
wagon. Representatives  MtiCMuu.  and  Jack- 
son at  Washington  and  Senator  Tattxm  of 
Idaho,  third  party  running  mate  of  Henry 
Wallace,  cant  wait  for  Mr.  Tniman's  com- 
report.  They  re  for  introducing 
CVA  bills 
lally.  Bonneville  Power  Administrator 
Pa^^^ver.  strong  advocate  of  coordinated 
de^B^ment  of  the  Columbia  Basin  but 
lukHKrm  advocate  of  CVA.  went  to  Wash- 
ington, talked  to  bis  boss.  Interior  Secretary 
Knig.  former  power  manager  for  TVA,  then 
came  out  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  a  re- 
gional agency  in  the  nature  of  a  CVA. 

BACKS  TxaarKtaa'  plam 

And  right  there  the  opposition  came  to  life. 
vGovemor  Doiiglas  McKay  of  Oregon  de- 
manded: 

•What's  the  matter  with  the  way  we're 
doing  now? 

"I  cannot  agree  with  any  plan  for  a  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Authority  under  which  the 
States  surrender  tbair  aatooomy  and  our  nat- 
ural resources  pmm  tato  eompimte  control  of 
Vsderal  bureaus."  he  wired  President  Truman. 
McKay  urged  the  President  to  let  the  Army 
engineers  complete  the  power,  flood-control 
and  navigation  projects  outlined  in  their 
master  plan  for  the  Columbia  Basin. 

OoT.  C.  A.  Robins,  of  Idaho,  said:  "On 
the  basis  of  past  performance,  of  knowledge 
both  special  and  general  of  the  entire  area, 
it  is  my  belief  ttarat  existing  agencies  can  best 
develop  the  Columbia  Basin." 

Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie.  of  Waahii«ton. 
started  a  backfire-  against  CVA  by  Bponaor- 
Ing  a  senate  bill  giving  his  State  authority 
to  go  into  the  power  business  at  the  whole- 
sale level.  He  declared  it  would  protect  the 
State  against  the  overpaternallstic  interest 
of  Federal  Oovernment. 

Gov.  Vail  Plttman.  of  Nevada,  and  Gov. 
C.  A.  Crane  of  Wyoming,  parts  of  whose  States 
would  b«  in  the  proposed  279.000-square-mile 
Coliimbla  VaUey  Authority  area,  also  oppose 
It.  That  makes  five  out  of  the  seven  gover- 
nors on  record  agatnit  valley-authority  pro- 
posals. Gov.  J.  Braekan  Lee.  of  tJtah.  is  ex- 
pected to  clarify  hia  position  soon,  and  Gov. 


John  Banner,  of  Montana,  ran  on  a  platform 
of  Mcmtana  people. 

MUHICIPAL  On>OStTIOW 

Heads  of  th*  three  outstanding  municipal 
poww  acHkClBB  ct  Oregon  and  WaahingMa 
alao  strangly  oppoae  CVA. 

X.  R.  Hoffman,  superintendent  at  Seattle 
City  Light,  and  C.  A.  Erdahl, 
mlBBinncr  of  public  utilltlea  and 
of  the  Northwect  utUmM  MWHwittci  of  pub- 
lic- and  prlvate-powi  afmttm,  aay  tlutt  ca- 
isting  agencies  can  do  a  satisfactory  }ob  In 
the  development  of  power  on  the  Columtala 
River  and  its  tributaries.  If  given  a  free  haatf. 

"I  should  be  meet  unhappy  to  see  any 
major  part  at  this  Immediate  ( power  develop- 
ment) program  caught  In  the  rip  tides  of 
pontics,"  Erdahl  said. 

J.  Frank  Ward,  superintendent  of  Taeoma 
City  Light  and  former  Bonneville  engineer, 
added:  "CoordlBated  development  is  desir- 
able, but  not  so  dsibnriUe  that  the  people  at 
the  Northwest  can  aflord  to  lose  control  of 
the  development  of  their  own  area.  I  fsal 
that  will  be  the  Inevitable  tendency  of  a 
large  authority  unless  it  is  made  vwy  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  the  North  west." 

And  R.  R.  Boals.  general  tuperlntendent  of 
the  Eugene.  Oreg..  water  and  power  board. 
said:  "I  very  much  object  to  a  Columbia 
Basin  Authority  or  to  any  other  authority 
ao  far  propoaed." 

Oregon  Congressmen  are  almost  unani- 
mously opposed  to  a  TVA-type  CVA. 

Senator  Out  Coaoozr,  vho  Is  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
waged  a  successful  fight  for  funds  for  Mc- 
Nary  Dam  and  other  Army  engineer  projecu. 
strongly  opposes  CVA. 

Senator  Watwb  Mobsk,  progressive  Reptib- 
Ucan,  sa3rs:  "I  am  anything  but  convinced 
that  we  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  want  any 
Government  agencies  in  cootrol  of  our  rivers 
based  upon  the  Tennessee  Valley  pattern. 
Our  economy  is  entirely  different  and  our 
people  are  strong  believers  in  a  zfiaximum  of 
local  self-government." 

Senator  Caim.  of  Waahlngton.  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  go  along  wlthJiiSauthority-minded 
Democratic  coUeague,  Senator  M.^Gtrosoir, 
when  the  chips  are  down.  And  Senator 
EcToir.  of  Montana,  appears  to  be  Just  as 
strongly  opposed  to  CVA  and  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  as  Senator  MrBSAT  is  for 
them. 

PKBSS  nCHTS  rukti 

Every  major  newspaper  and  more  than  85 
percent  of  all  newspapers  in  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho  are  on  record  against  CVA. 
strong  as  they  are  for  development  of  the 
Columbia  Basin.  Every  power-ccmpany  pres- 
ident in  the  region^  whUe  favoring  McNary 
Dam  and  other  Federal  power  projecta.  Is 
actively  antagonistic  to  CVA,  rMnemberlng, 
no  doubt,  that  TVA  has  elbowed  32  privately 
owned  electric  utillUes  out  of  the  picture 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  either  in  part  or  in 
toto.  Every  major  chamber  of  commerce, 
including  Portland.  Seattle,  and  Spokane,  is 
on  record  against  CVA.  recalling  that  T?A 
engages  in  30  different  business  enterprlsss 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

And  while  Oregon  and  Washington  Stats 
grange  leaders  are  plugging  for  CVA.  ottMr 
farm  groupw  are  adamant  in  their  opposi- 
tion. Including  the  Idaho  State  Grange.  Thi* 
Pacific  Northwest  Development  ftsiorlstlon 
of  Portland  says  there  are  nearly  100  farm. 
Industry,  and  promotion  organisations  on 
record  against  a  Columbia  Valley  Authodty. 
Even  the  tribal  council  of  the  Warm  Sprlnpi 
Indian  Reservation  of  Oregon  Is  against  CVA. 

The  reasons  they  give  are  varied. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  prosperous  regions  in  the 
United  States,  in  marked  contrast  to  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Statfs.  It  has  the  highest  per 
capita  Income,  while  TVA  States  have  only 
60  percent  of  the  national  average  despite 
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15  yean  of  TVA.  Oregon.  HSMMafton.  ksd 
Idaho  arc  among  the  top  eight  States  in  rural 
electrtflcatlcn.  whUe  Tenneaeee  Is  frrty- 
totirth.  Thte  region  has  cheaper  power  than 
TVA.  thm  tfooMatle  rat*  tn  Portland  under 
private  eompany  opsmtton  averaging  \M 
cenu  per  kUowatt  hour,  while  the  average 
under  the  TVA  is  1.58  cents. 

Working  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Btireau  of  Reclamation,  the  Paclik: 
Northwest  has  developed  within  10  percent 
as  MWh  poirar  at  Bonnmiie.  Grand  Coulee. 
•nd  oUmt  Pederal  tgOjSBti  as  TVA  has  de- 
tMlopad  at  38  d&ma — and  for  less  than  half 
the  cost.     The  Army  engineers  have  prortded 
ocean-cteamer    navigation    as    far    up    the 
Ootomtoia   as   The   Dalles.  Oreg..   aoo   miles 
ea.    The  Buiiau  of  Reclamation  is 
tng  at  Grand  Coulee  the  largast  recta 
project    m    America — the    U6Oj0OO- 
acre   Columbia   Basin    project.    Washington. 
And  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  are  repay- 
tng  every  cent  they  cost,  with  Interest.  In  50 
years — something  TVA  un't  doing  and  can- 
not do. 


Coed 


rH  ixQunxs  powm 

Tbe  Pacific  !Corthw««t  Is  short  at  power. 
all  right.  The  faateaC-frowlng  region  In 
America,  it  needs  at  least  6.000.000  kllowatu 
more  m  the  next  10  years  to  keep  pace  with 
Its  needs.  But  It  has  40  percent  of  the 
Ration's  hydro  sites  and  the  Army  engineers 
have  Just  completed  coraprehenslvs  plans 
for  basin  development.  If  they  are  approved . 
It  can  supply  Its  power  needs  through  Fed- 
eral, municipal,  and  private  compviy 
projects. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  flood-control 
problem,  too.  bat  again  the  Army  engineers 
have  plans  that  will  cut  flood  damage  to 
10  percent  of  last  year's  fl^re. 

On  the  other  hand.  TVA  has  a  power 
shortage,  too.  Its  hydro  sites  are  exhausted. 
Id  fact,  it  stirred  up  a  national  controversy 
fejr  asking  Congress  for  •64.000.000  for  steam 
plants. 

And  TVA  still  has  floods,  too.  despite  some 
•165.000.000  allocated  to  flood  control.  In 
tact.  Its  28  dams  permanently  flood  more 
productive  land  than  seasonal  floods  ever 
And  while  the  1948  report  of  TVA 
that  Its  flood-coi.trol  program  has 
averted  •13.000.000  worth  of  damage  In  the 
Chattanoof^a  ared.  the  fact  remains  that  the 
people  of  Chatunooga  appealed  to  CohfrcM 
to  authorize  the  Army  engineers  to  provide 
flood  protection  TVA  hasn't  supplied. 

Thus,  the  dlfle.'-ence  is  that  most  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  believe  that 
r.he  Army  engineers,  the  Columbia  Basin  In- 
ter-Agency Committee  and  the  Bureau  of 
BsrlnnisTInn  have  done  and  can  do  a  better 
Jab  for  this  region  for  approxunately  (350.- 
WOJOO  than  TVA  has  done  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley — despite  the  expenditure  of  almost 
81.000.000.000. 


or  THX  UltTTTB  ST.*T1S, 

Housz  or  RxpaasijjTATivxs. 
Wushtrtfton.  D.  C.  Fetfruary  4,  1949. 

Dkai  Sia:  I  vras  plessed  to  have  your  let- 
ter which  gives  me  the  oppcrtxmity  to  state 
mf  position  regarding  s  liissourl  Valley  Au- 
tlHnty.  or  the  Missouri  Valley  development 
profram  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  which 
la  now  going  forward  In  an  orderly  manner. 

My  erltletora  of  tbe  TVA  set-up  is  that  s 
Board  of  three  men.  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
dant.  and  not  elected  by  the  people,  have,  in 
effect,  full  and  complete  control  over  the 
very  existence  of  the  people  living  In  the 
Tinniasis  Valley.  We  must  bear  In  mlod 
that  he  who  has  tlM  authority  to  control  the 
electric  power  and  water  resources  of  Amer- 
ica, or  any  given  arsa  In  America  in  this  elec- 
trtc  age.  can  oompletaty  control  America  or 
that  area  tmder  such  control. 

Congress  appropriates  each  session  a  lump 
sum  for  TVA  to  build  power  dams,  traoamla* 
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control,  forestry,  navigation. 

most  everything  to  carry  on 
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Amerlca.    The  48  States  could 
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plan  known  as  the  Pick-Sloan 
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the  10  States  of  the  Missouri 
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carry  the  power  as  far  south  as  Sioux  City. 
Council  BlufTs.  and  Omaha.  The  farmers  and 
townspeople  in  that  part  of  Iowa,  located 
In  the  Missouri  Valley,  will  have  access  to 
such  power  according  to  plans. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say.  in  fairness  to 
myself,  that  I  was  born  and  raised  on  the 
farm  when  we  carried  the  old  lantern  morn- 
ing and  night,  turned  the  com  sheller,  corn 
grinder,  churn,  washing  machine,  separator, 
and  everything  by  the  man-  and  woman - 
killing  strong-arm  method,  and  let  me 
assure  you  I  have  not  forgotten  It  for  a 
minute  since  I  came  to  Congress.  My  rec- 
ord will  prove  however  that  I  want  progress 
in  the  safe  and  sound  American  way,  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  our  God-glren  liberties. 
Many  nations  of  the  world  accepted  govern- 
ment control  little  by  little,  until  they  lost 
all  their  rights  as  Individuals  to  a  powerful 
centralized  control.  Now  they  have  neither 
liberty  nor  security.  I  shall  never  be  a  party 
to  that  kind  of  business,  whether  In  Confess 
or  out  of  Congress.  I  give  you  my  word  on 
that  proposition,  and  you  can  bank  on  It. 

With  kindest  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BSM  F.  JCNSUf. 


Republican  Eightieth  Congress  appro- 

twlce  as  much  for  hydroelectric 

ind  transmission  lines  than  had 

Congress.     And  so  far  as  the 

Valley    building    program    Is    con- 

Ipterlor  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 

whlch  I  was  chairman  during 

se84lon  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

and  that  Congress  appropriated 

(  00  for  hydroe'.ectrlc  dams,  power 

fi  duties,  transmission  lines,  and 

faclll  ties  for  the  Missouri  Valley  de- 

(rogram.   which   the    Bureau   of 

will  expend  on  the  tributaries 

River  in  the  upper  reaches, 

like  amount  was  appropriated 

session  of  Congress  for  tbe  Army 

extend  for  like  purposes  on  the 

the  Missouri  River. 

D^m  in  South  Dakota,  and  Garrl- 

North  Dakota  are  expected  to 

power    tn    the    year    1953. 

lines   will   be   built   ready  to 
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HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  11.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  heat  for  Federal  money 
continues  to  be  put  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress, first  for  thi.«?,  then  for  that.  Con- 
gressmen would  like  to  give  everyone  all 
he  a.<=ks.  but  where  can  we  get  the  money? 

Through  taxation  you  mast  furnish 
the  money.  Next  week.  I  will  give  you 
some  information  about  the  taxes  you 
are  now  paying,  but  at  present  let  me 
.show  you  the  way  in  which  Federal  aid 
to  States,  municipalities,  and  to  projects 
sponsored  in  part  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  being  increased. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  Federal  expend- 
itures made  as  direct  payments  first,  to 
States  under  cooperative  arrancements, 
and  second,  payments  within  States  to 
provide  relief  and  other  aid  exclusive  of 
grants  and  loans: 
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Now  Is  not  Uncle  Sam  a  fine,  generous, 
wonderful  old  boy?  He  sure  is.  But  do 
not  forget  that,  with  this  money,  always, 
without  exception,  goes  Federal  control 
and  finally  those  who  receive  a  Federal 
dollar  will  be  told  when,  where,  and  how 
to  spend  It.  Farmers  may  shortly  be 
told  what,  how  much,  and  when  they 
can  sow,  harvest,  and  sell.  Other  pro- 
ducers will  have  similar  restrictions 
clamped  down  on  them. 

Oh,  yes.  and  I  almost  forgot.  You  may 
wonder  where  the  money  Is  coming  from. 
Maybe  you  have  guessed.  Just  lay  this 
away  and  next  week  I  will  tell  you  about 
tils'. 


Tax  M  Freight  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SaDDER 

am  CAuroaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE!»TATIVES 

Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9. 1  introduced  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  tax  on  transportation  of  prop- 
erty, which  I  feel  will  equalize  one  of 
the  most  unfair  and  discriminatory  taxes 
we  have  on  our  statute  books — the  3-per- 
cent tax  on  freight  bills. 

In  California  we  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  center  of  consumption  that  our 
transportation  costs  of  necessity  are 
high.  The  application  of  a  tax  on  a 
freight  bill  seems  very  unfair.  This  bill 
will  not  only  be  for  great  benefit  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  will  favorably  affect  the  en- 
tire Southern  States  and  all  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  tax  of  3  percent 
on  the  first  $100  of  a  freight  bill;  2  per- 
cent on  the  second  $100,  and  1  percent 
on  all  over  $200.  While  we  will  still  be 
penalized,  this  bill  will  give  great  relief 
to  the  farmers  in  the  shipment  of  their 
crops  and  will  benefit  e/eryone.  as  auto- 
mobiles, machinery,  and  so  forth,  are 
billed  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  plus  tax. 

Of  course,  I  would  like  to  repeal  the 
existing  law  in  its  entirety,  but  feel  that 
we  can  justify  the  equalization  of  the 
tax  burden  without  too  great  a  revenue 
loss. 


Wben  Will  the  Secretary  of  State  Act  oa 
Germaa  ImmigratioB? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  mw  TOEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  KEAT^G.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SUte 
Department  is  not  following  the  clear 
mandate  of  Congress.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion, it  was  provided  in  Public  Law  774, 
enacted  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  as 
follows : 

Sxc  12.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby 
authoriaed  and  directed  to  immediat^y  re- 


siune  general  consular  actlTltles  In  Germany 
and  Austria  to  the  end  that  the  German 
and  Austrian  quotas  shall  be  available  for 
applicants  for  immigration  Tlsas  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  laws. 

This  act  was  approved  in  June  last 
year. 

For  3  months  nothing  was  done.  This 
administrative  delay  was  perhaps  under- 
standable and  excusable.  Then  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1948,  it  was  annoimced  that 
general  German  Immigration,  under  the 
usual  quota  restrictions,  would  be  re- 
sumed immediately  by  the  acceptance  of 
new  applications  for  immigration  visas. 

This  happened  at  a  time  when  I  was  in 
Germany  last  fall.  At  that  time  I  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  the  American 
consuls  charged  with  responsibility  in 
this  matter  the  desirability  of  expediting 
in  every  possible  way  the  actual  departure 
from  Germany  of  qualified  persons,  with- 
in quota  regtilation.s.  desiring  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence.  I  realize,  of  coiurse.  that  some 
delay  was  inevitable.  I  emphatically  ex- 
pressed to  them  the  hope,  however,  that 
not  later  than  the  first  of  this  year  actual 
movement  of  intending  immigrants 
would  take  place. 

Only  this  week,  however,  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Department  of  State  that 
not  a  single  visa  has  been  issued  up  to  this 
time  to  a  German  national.  lii  other 
words,  6  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
announcemrnt  of  the  reopening  of  Ger- 
man immigration  without  one  petvin 
moving  toward  our  shores  from  Germany. 
Indeed.  9  months  have  passed  since  Con- 
gress directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
lift  the  suspension  on  receipt  of  visa 
applications. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  various 
consulates  in  Germany.  The  conclusion 
Is  inescapable  that  a  policy  has  been 
adopted  in  Washington  by  the  high  com- 
mand in  the  State  Department  to  thwart 
the  clearly  expressed  will  of  Congress  in 
this  regard.  The  Injimctlon  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  act  innMdfafctely 
has  been  construed  in  this  iiBlaBce  to 
mean  to  delay  indefinitely. 

During  the  very  time  when  this  colossal 
inaction  on  one  phase  of  Public  Law  774 
was  taking  place,  most  strenuous  efforts 
have  successfully  been  made  to  Imple- 
ment the  other  provisions  of  the  same 
law.  Large  numbers  oi  displaced  persons 
are  now  coming  to  our  shores  every  week. 
This  is  not  pointed  out  critically  or  un- 
sympathetically.  On  the  contrary,  such 
action  is  in  exact  compliance  with  the 
law.  Furthermore,  I  have  at  all  times 
favored  the  principle  that  the  United 
States  should  participate  with  other  na- 
tions in  a  fair  and  humane  solution  of 
the  distressing  pli^t  of  these  unfortu- 
nate people  of  Europe  who  have  suffered 
so  much  at  the  hands  of  their  oppressors. 
What  I  point  out  is  that  the  substan- 
tial progress  made  in  tlie  disiriaced -per- 
sons program,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  ctHnplete  break-down,  at  teast  to 
date,  in  initiating  the  program  for  gen- 
eral German  immigration,  demonstrates 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  pursuing  a 
policy  in  this  matter  which  is  not  only 
contrary  to  law.  but  decidedly  not  de- 
signed to  create  tolerance  among  our 


own  people  or  further  IntematicMial  good 
wiU. 

Many  of  our  finest  and  most  loyal 
American  citizens  are  of  German  origin. 
They  have  beloved  relatives,  many  of 
them  aged  parents,  war  orphans,  and 
others,  who  have  suffered  greatly  and 
innocently  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
They  have  long  ago  executed  the  neces- 
sary support  papers  and  assurances  to 
bring  these  relatives  here  under  the  iw^o- 
vlsions  of  the  immigration  laws.  They 
have  been  told  that  Congress  passed  a 
bill  and  the  President  signed  it  last  June 
to  provide  for  the  reopening  of  German 
immigration.  Yet  nothing  happens,  ex- 
cept that  in  some  instances  their  loved 
ones  in  Germany  may  have  received  a 
piece  of  paper  giving  them  a  quota  num- 
ber. They  cannot  understand  such 
treatment  from  their  Government.  I  do 
not  wonder.  This  closing  of  the  door  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  German  na- 
tionals accomplishes  nothing  except  to 
arouse  bitterness  and  disappointment 
and  to  increase  human  suffering  at  a 
time  when  our  efforts  should  be  unitedly 
directed  toward  creating  a  better  under. 
standing  and  relieving  sources  of  tension 
and  suffering. 

Our  immigration  laws,  properly  ad- 
ministered, are  designed  to  establish 
safeguards  against  the  admission  Into 
this  country  of  subversive  elements, 
either  of  the  right  or  of  the  left.  Anyone 
seeking  to  enter  this  coimtry  should  be 
subjected  to  a  rigid  screening  process. 
We  should,  of  course,  exclude  undesir- 
ables. We  provide,  however,  for  a  cer- 
tain annual  quota  of  German  nationals. 
Of  course,  during  the  war  such  immigra- 
tion was  suspended.  Three  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war  Congress  directed 
that  this  suspension  be  lifted.  Nine 
months  more  have  elapsed  since  Con- 
gress spoke.  Yet  nothing  has  happened. 
When  will  the  Secretary  of  State  carry 
out  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  Con- 
gress? 


Repeal  tlie  Taft-Hartley  Act? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

OF  aCCHICiW 

Df  THE  BOUSE  OP  EtEPHESKMTATIVES 
Friday.  March  11.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  petitions,  letter i»,  and  postcards 
to  the  number  of  several  thousands  have 
come  to  my  desk,  asking  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  be  repealed,  the  Wagner  Act 
and  the  Norris-LaGuardia  anti-injimc- 
tion  Act  be  reinstated.  Communications 
indicating  opposite  views  have  reached 
me. 

Those  asking  for  the  repeal  %i  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  tbe  reenactment  of  the 
Wagner  law  and  the  r^toraUffli  of  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  anti-iBjoibtion  Act. 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  fail  to  point 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  support  their  conclusion  that 
it  is  an  antilabor  act. 


A 
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Muxj  d  those  who  approve  of  the  act 
It  in  answers  to  the  18  questions  car- 
ried on  the  leaflet  of  the  General  Bectrle 
and  the  19  propositions  stated  Itf  mdSa 
commentator.  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Wagner  Act. 
fw  I  was  here  when  it  was  written.  At- 
tended most  of  the  hearings  held  by  a 
ipMtel  congressional  committee — the 
^■il^  Smith  committee — which  invesU- 
■Bted  Its  interpretation  and  admimstra- 
Oon.  I  attended  the  7 -week  hearings 
preceding  the  writing  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  and  assisted  in  writing  that  act, 
both  in  committee  and  an  conference. 

In  the  main,  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  come  nearer  to  protecting 
the  public,  individual  employees,  and  un- 
ion orgaaiaiAkHM  than  any  prior  legisla- 
tion. 9a  one  »  tat  has  cited  any  of  its 
provistons  which  impair  the  rights  of  iKfe 


As  Is  always  the  case,  there  are  some 
proTisions  In  that  law  which  should  be 
amended,  as.  for  erample.  tbe  one  which 
requires  the  ofBdals  of  onions  to  sign 
anti-Communist  affidavits,  which  should 
ka  feroadmed  to  cover  employers  and  the 
oiBcers  of  corporation  employers. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  an  effort — 
First.  To   DTOtcet   the   pubUc    health 
safety,  and  welfare  when  threatened  by 
disputes  or  strikes, 
anyone  ctmtend  that  is  wrong? 
Second    To  protect  the  individual  em- 
ployee, whether  union  or  nonunion,  from 
coercion  from  any  source — from  coercion 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  the  union. 
or  the  union  official . 

Third.  To  give  equal  privileges,  such  as 
free  speech,  to  employees,  to  union  offi- 
cials, and  to  employers. 

ftourth.  To  impose  upon  employers, 
employees,  and  umon  equal  obligations 
to  carry  out  the  agreements  which  they 
have  entered  into  freely  and  after  due 
consideration. 

Fifth.  To  give  the  Individual  the  right 
to  Join  or  not  to  join  a  union,  to  work  or 
not  to  work  at  any  available  job. 

8Uth.  To  make  certain,  a-^ofar  a.s 
ponible.  that  union  policies  .shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  membere  of  the  union. 
than  by  union  or  international 


The  act  does  curb  the  arbitrary  power 
of  union  and  Intematlcnal  union  offi- 
cials. That  is  jastiflcd  on  the  ground 
that  men  and  women  who  must  work  for 
a  livelihood,  who  are  dei3end»^nt  upon  a 
pay  cheek,  should  have  restored  to  them 
the  rlRht  to  determine  when,  in  view  of 
the  last  offer  of  an  employer,  they  should 
or  should  not  go  on  strike. 

I  know  that  tdtimately  I  must  use  my 
own  judgment  In  voting  for  or  against 
leglnlation.  It  Is  eajry  to  be  mi.<itaken  as 
to  the  merlta  or  the  justice  of  a  particular 
Wl.  and  because  I  wish  to  serve  the  In- 
terests of  my  constituents.  I  am  a.nking 
tbat  tboM  writing  me  with  reference  to 
liropoeed  legislauon  point  to  thone  pro- 
ytitons  of  the  varioiu  arts  which  they 
either  approve  or  condi-mn.  which  xhouid 
be  changed  or  modlflcd. 
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■isk  lasports 


EXTENSJION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RjUSSELL  Y.  MACK 

(ir  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOU1 5E  OP  REPRESENT  A' 11 VBB 


Mr. 


Mondty.  March  14.  1949 


MAC4  of  Washington.  Mr. 
r,  impo  rts  of  foreign  fish  and  fish 
are  ncreasing  so  rapidly  that 
these  now  thr  »aten  ruin  for  our  Ameri- 
can fishing  ii  dustry  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  fishermen  and  workers 
it  employs. 

Recently.  I  wrote  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  International  Trade,  for  in- 
formation concerning  this  increase  In 
fish  imports. 

He  suppUe<  me  with  figures  on  our 
flsh  and  fish  product  Imports  for  the 
years  1939.  1946,  1947.  and  1948. 

These  fliftues  reveal  that  the  United 
SUtes  in  1  ^8  imported  472.427.000 
pounds  of  fisl  valued  at  $110,954,000. 

These  impcrts  were  40  percent  larger 
by  weight  ai  d  300  percent  greater  in 
than  the  imports  of  1939. 
t  e  last  peaci  itime  year. 

Most  of  tills  great  increase  in  fish 
Imports  came  from  South  America.  Ja- 
pan, and  CaiAda  where  wages  and  liv- 
ing standard!  are  much  lower  than  in 
the  United  S  ates. 

If  these  in  ports  of  foreign  fish  con- 
tinue, our  An  erican  fishing  boats  will  be 
he  seas  for  our  American 
fishermen  cai  not.  and  should  not,  be  ex- 
pected to  COE  ipete  with  the  fishermen  of 
low-wage,  lo\ -living  standard  countries. 
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Merchant  Marine  and 
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have    inveated    in    plants,    docks,    cannery 
equipment,  flailing  boata,  and  flablng  gear. 

I  eameatly  urge,  in  the  InteresU  oX  our 
tens  of  thousands  of  flshermen.  that  your 
committee  hold  hearings  at  an  early  date 
to  determine  what  can  and  what  should  be 
done  to  remove  the  threat  to  our  flsherles 
Industry  that  la  inherent  in  theae  alarming 
bnporta  of  fish  from  low-wage  countries. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BoasxLL  V.  Mack. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington.  Third  District. 

BOTTOM  nsHINO  INDCSTaT 

During  the  war  years,  when  the  Nation 
appealed  for  more  fish  to  replace  our 
dwindling  supply  of  pork,  beef,  and  mut- 
ton, many  Americans  built  fishing  boats 
and  went  into  the  fi.shing  business.  If 
increased  imports  of  fish  are  permitted 
to  continue,  these  flshermen  soon  may 
be  put  out  of  business,  and  the  millions 
they  have  invested  in  fishing  boats  and 
fishing  gear  made  valueless. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  Con- 
gress about  aiding  the  small -business 
man.  Fishermen  are  small-bu.siness  men. 
Mavt  of  the  fl.sh  landed  at  American  sea- 
ports are  brought  in  by  boats  tliat  oper- 
ate with  one-  to  six-man  crew*;.  The 
owners  of  these  boats,  for  the  most  part, 
liave  their  life  savings  invested  in  their 
boats  and  fLshing  gear.  Many  of  them 
are  still  in  debt.  They  are  entitled  to 
protection. 

One  of  the  great  fishing  industries 
which  developed  on  the  Pacific  coast  dur- 
ing the  war  years  was  that  of  bottom 
fishing.  Bottom  fish  are  the  fish  that 
are  taken  off  the  floor  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  with  drag  nets. 

Species  of  bottom  fish  taken  in  our 
western  waters  are  sole.  cod.  red  snapper, 
and  several  other  kinds.  When  the  fish 
are  landed,  the  meat  is  stripped  from 
the  carcasses  of  these  flsh  and  Is  scld 
as  what  we  commonly  call  fillet  of  sole. 

In  the  la.st  peacetime  year.  1939,  only 
9.426.000  pounds  of  these  flUets,  valued  at 
$714,000,  were  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Last  year.  1948.  we  impcrted  .^3.- 
964.000  pounds  of  these  fillet.*:,  valued  at 
$10,752,000.  This  more  than  tenfold  In- 
crea.se  in  this  type  of  fish  Is  ju.^t  enough 
to  ruin  our  whole  bottom  fishing  industry. 

TTTNA   IMPORTS 

Last  year — 1948 — we  imported  17.431,- 
000  pounds  of  tuna  valued  at  $6,339,000 
according  to  the  figures  supplied  me  by 
the  Office  of  International  Trade.  Most 
of  this  tuna  came  from  Japan  and  Peru 
where,  as  you  know,  wages  and  living 
standards  are  far  lower  than  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States. 

The  tuna  landings  at  my  own  home- 
town port  of  Grays  Harbor,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  m  some  recent  years 
have  been  almost  $2,000,000  a  year. 
Most  of  tlMse  fish  are  caught  by  two- 
man  boata.  The  small-business  men 
who  operate  these  small  boats  can  and 
will  be  ruined  if  tuna  imports  are  per- 
mitted to  Increase. 

The  ruin  of  American  fishermen  will 
have  far-reaching  efTect^s  for  If  they  are 
forced  out  of  business  by  Peruvian  and 
Japanese  competitors,  the  canneries 
which  these  American  fishermen  supply 
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also  have  to  go  out  of  business  and  many 
thoasands  of  cannery  workers  win  lose 
their  Jobs. 


In  1948.  according  to  the  figures  sup- 
plied me  by  the  Office  of  International 
Ttade.  the  United  States  imported  1.341.- 
000  pounds  of  crab  meat  valued  at 
$754,000.  More  than  one-half  of  all  this 
crab  was  imported  from  Japan,  where 
wage  rates  and  Uving  standards  are  no- 
toriously low. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Pacific 
coast  had  no  crabbing  industry  of  im- 
portance. Eighty-five  percent  of  all  crab 
marketed  in  the  United  States  came 
from  Japan  in  those  years. 

When  Japan,  at  Pearl  Harbor,  blew 
herself  out  of  the  American  crab  market, 
thousands  of  American  fi.shermen  went 
Into  the  crab-fishing  industry.  Thou- 
sands of  small  crab-fishing  boats  were 
built  by  enterprising  citizens.  These 
boats  and  the  gear  they  used  cost  all  the 


way  fn»n  $6,000  to  $20,000  each.  Many 
Americans  went  into  debt  to  build  or  buy 
boats  and  gear.  Some  of  them  still  are 
In  d^t.  If  they  are  not  granted  prelec- 
tion against  Japanese  crab  imports  they 
may  be  destroyed  financially. 

So  will  the  scores  of  men  who  have 
buHt  canneries  to  process  the  crab 
landed  by  American  boats.  Ruin  shoaid 
not  be  forced  upon  them.  It  win  not 
only  be  bad  for  them,  but  likewise  harm- 
ful to  all  those  who  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  building  fishing  boats,  manu- 
facturing nets,  crab  traps,  and  other  gear 
required  by  the  trade.  In  short,  the 
financial  ruin  of  one  class  of  workers 
will  have  far-reacliing  effects  on  many 
other  groups. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  I 
include  in  the  Rxcord  a  table  showing 
various  classes  of  fish  imports  for  the 
years  1939,  1946.  1947.  and  1948  which 
was  supplied  me  by  the  Office  of  Intema- 
Uonal  Trade.    The  table  follows: 


United  States  imports  for  consumption  of  fish:  Tatml  mnd  leading  ktnda  from  Japan. 

1939.  1946.  1947.  and  19U 


Item 


Total: 

Quantity 

Amount 
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ofdultaa.. 
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Total: 
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..t 


•rdoBm. 
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Sovtr:  Prepand  in  tlie  rrptftirent  of  Coogurerca,  by  Spedal  Tntnms  Branch,  Anai  Divisian.  Ottce  of  Iut«ff- 
1  Trada.  feoa  bwir  dataof  tba  VUKUM «( tba  Ceoma.  Marak  IMa. 


Prograa  of  tkc  Democratic  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  PtNNSTXVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATION'S 

Mondat,  Marek  14.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rxcots.  I  wish  to  include  a  speech 
made  by  me  over  Station  WLOA.  Brad- 
dock.  Pa.,  on  Sunday.  February  20,  1949. 
as  follows: 

The  election  ot  IMS  la  now  history.  The 
people  ot  the  ITnlted  States  in  a  free  electtoii 
have  mlriti  their  voices  and  spoken  out  In 
favor  at  the  program  of  the  Detnocratic 
party.  Tliey  have  given  President  Trunuua 
and  the  Cgbty-flrst  Ocmgrcas  a  mandate  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  the  program  and 
hopes  of  oisr  late,  departed  President.  Ftank- 
Un  Delano  Booeevelt. 

How  that  tte  dactlon  Is  over,  wt  eaaaot 
rtmaMtt  tkm  IgM  won.  Tha  laglalattv*  Job 
scUl  lies  abaad.  And  we  am  gabig  ataaad  to 
fulfill  oar  prontae  to  tiie 

We  bnve  a  proud  heritage.  A 
vital  democracy.  But  it  is  not  perfect.  We 
are  aU  aware  of  Ita  abortcomings.  That  Is 
rhy  we  have  electlona.  When 
It  things  done  we  elect  people  to  do 
that  Job.  That  Is  one  reason  wbf  ttM 
ent  Congress  is  composed  aa  it  is  today. 
Xlghty-flnt' Congress  is  pledged  to  raise  the 
standard  at  Uving  ot  tba  peoples  of  otir 
country;  give  every  flmiliBii  full  clvU 
rl^ita — and  enforce  thoaa  rlgbfea  wttb  all  tba 
authority  of  government:  pnwlde  dMHU 
homes  for  all  Americans;  proper  educatloa: 
adequate  medical  care;  aocial  aecurlty;  and 
full  employment  with  Jobs  at  fair  pay. 

There  Is  an  urgency  to  our  Jt>b.  For  two 
the  Republican  Party  haa  baax  at  work 
the  program  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevtit.  They  have  ttimed  the  clock  back 
a  qiuu-ter  century  as  far  American  labor  Is 
irr'f'T'^!***  They  iiave  proved  ttafetr  lack 
of  aoiMtfn  with  dvU  rights.  Tliay  failed  to 
act  upon  PrealdaTit  •Prrmian's  One  civU -rights 
program  when  It  was  prsasatrd  to  them  on  a 
platter.  Not  only  didnt  they  act  upon  thla 
program,  but  tlwy  presented  the  Bghty-drat 
dbngreas  with  a  discriminatory  displaced  per- 
sons mess,  with  their  anti-CathoUc  and  anU- 
Jewlsh  bill.  They  turned  a  deaf  aar  to  tttt 
housing  needs  of  the  Amerlcaiy  people. 

They  allowed  this  cotmtry  to  go  into  tte 
graatMt  inflationary  spiral  in  its  histtvy. 
Tliey  tried  to  pass  the  back  to  labor.  What 
is  tiie  truth?  Corporattoo.  proAta  after 
taaas  were  •6.400.000.000  tn  1»40.  In  IMg. 
they  were  taO.800.000.000.  At  the  time  at  tba 
election  last  fail,  31  percent  of  «U  Amertran 
earning  less  than  aa.OOO  a  yaar. 
of  Labor  SUtistlcs  aaM  iaat 
talt  that  an  Anaerlcaa  family  required  a  mla- 
tarani  at  $3,300  a  year  in  order  to  audntata 
minimiun  food,  clothing,  and  iKHiatng  re- 
quirements. More  than  one-half  all  Ameri- 
can fanuliea  are  below  thla  mmimtun. 

Xbota  ta  tba  ■apuMlcan  tax  bill,  giving  the 
MgtMWt-twnwe  group  an  opporttuxlty  to 
pocket  more  of  their  all-time  liigh  earnings. 
Anrt  this  at  a  time  when  Ooremment  expend- 
itures were  at  a  peacetime  high.  Our  chil- 
dren need  goad  acboois  and  adequately  paid 
teachers.  Tba  KepabOeans  did  nut  think  so. 
lOiUons  ot  workers  sre  qotstde  the  covenga 
at  «nr  aocial -security  laws.  The  Republieaiis 
opposed  doing  anything  aboin  It.  And  otir 
oM  people.  Who  can  live  on  the  old-age  ben- 
•ftlB  currently  allowed  them?  The  Repub- 
Ucana  were  not  concerned  with  them. 


fl 
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Thte  !•  part  of  tb«  ■■•■•  Um  Aapvldlcana 
b»v«  turned  over  to  us.  tlie  UMinblvi  of  the 
BKbty-ftnt  CongreH.  Miiny  people  are  Im- 
patieaU  Tbey  My.  "Tou  f<>Uow«  hAvc  tieen  In 
Washington  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Uw  Is  stUl  In  existence. 
Wher«  is  thla  baalth  blUt  And  what  about 
ttat    stum    clearance    and    public-bousmg 

Mn?" 

Itk*  Sighty-flrst  Coogrsas  will  not  bre.-ik 
Its    pledge    to    the    Ameiican    people.     The 
lint  Job  o(  the  Bghty-llrrt  Omgress  was  to 
«BtabUah  Its  oominlttees  to  hold  bearings  snd 
^fimmtm.   ths    legislation    'n    question.      The 
cotnmlttcaa   and    subcommittees    have    now 
been  esUbllahed  and  are  it  work     President 
Trtxman    has   forwarded    to   Congress    legis- 
lation pertaining  to  the  campaign  promises 
of   the   Demccraiic   Party      His   bills   are   at 
the  present  tune  undei  study  and  ditcusslon. 
Time   Ubles    haye   been   established.     WU- 
Dcsia  are  appearing  daily  to  testify  for  or 
against  the  bills.    Under  QUr  democratic  sys- 
tem we  would  not  have  It  otherwise.    Every 
American  has  the  right  to  be  heard. 

The  test  of  the  ptiddi:ig  is  In  the  eating 
thereof.  Our  Republiciin  opponents,  like 
the  honorable  Senator  Tan  from  Ohio,  tell 
the  American  people  that  only  minor  changes 
will  be  made  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  They 
say  the  same  thing  about  our  Intentions 
regarding  clvU  rights,  heiilih.  education,  dis- 
placed persons,  and  housing.  Are  they  so 
callow  as  to  brilava  we  wotild  fall  to  carry 
through  the  mandate  we  have  received  from 
the  people? 

To  attack  the  Eighty-first  Congress  Is  to 
attack  the  Intelligence  o:f  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  American  people  want  peace,  free- 
dom, and  security.  They  want  It  now.  They 
want  to  work  together  as  a  Nation — as 
brothers — to  Increase  our  production  and 
to  ralae  the  standard  of  living  for  all  Amer- 
leans.  To  work  together  as  brothers  means 
•qoal  opportiuiity  and  equal  treatment  be- 
fore the  law  and  on  the  )ob.  Our  Negroes 
have  not  been  treated  fs.lriy  Economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  discrimination  has  been 
eommon.  Other  minorities,  to  a  lesser,  de- 
gree, have  known  this  discrimination. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  pledged  "The 
right  of  full  and  equal  political  participa- 
tion." This  means  the  end  of  the  poll  tax. 
The  Democratic  Part;/  has  pledged  "The 
rlgh*  of  security  of  person."  This  means  an 
antllynchlng  bill  and  the  strengthening  of 
our  civll-rlgbt  laws. 

The  Democratic  Party  baa  pledged  "The 
right  of  full  and  equal  opportunity  of  em- 
ptoyment."    This  means  a  Federal  PEPC. 

Tha  Democratic  Party  h.-w  pledged  "The 
right  of  eqtial  treatm<?nt  In  the  service  and 
defense  of  oisr  country."  This  means  no 
segregation  and  discrimination  in  our  armed 

Stven  SUtes  still  have  the  poll  Ux.  In 
the  IMS  election  only  14  percent  of  the 
cUgibIa  voters  votad  in  poll  tax  Alabama. 
Only  reaction  can  be  maintained  by  such 
laws,  which  have  as  their  basts  tba  bcllaf 
that  only  a  small  minority  should  vote  aad 
lifislata. 

IMay  the  Pedaral  Oovaitiment  Is  with- 
out povar  to  tntarfara  in  Ijrnctalnff  caasa. 
And  tlM  States  are  not  willing  to  uee  thetr 
authority  to  do  anything  about  It.  State 
courts  throw  out  all  lynching  caaee,  al- 
ttarbufh  sooM  go  throuKb  the  (aree  at  ha\- 
taf  Jury  trials,  with  U-m  decisions  known 
the  tr:aia  start  Lynching  is  more 
just  ktllln^c  someone.  It  is  more  tha.a 
It  la  a  threat  to  a  whole  people 
that  tbcy  had  better  do  nothing  to  stand 
up  for  their  rights  taaHsr  our  Constitution. 
Ouly  a  Kederai  law  ea«  atop  lynching. 

Tbe  wea^ou  of  react i<:n  In  Cc>;igreas  lodaf 
ll  tba  llllbuater.  It  remains  yet  on  the  boetai. 
Another  weapon  ot  reactioa.  the  aenicrity 
rlghU  of  potl-tai  Stau  legtslalors.  ham  beea 
vaakcncd  coosidaraMy  by  the  Bigbty-Ar»t 
la  the  paet  by  stacking  cotmrei- 
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with  legislators  from  poU- 
ar«  reelected  without  oppoal- 
^fter   time,   liberal,   constructive 
liad    a   hard    time    being    heard, 
irst  Congress  has  overcome  thla 
he  problem  of  the  filibuster  still 
is  every  Indication  that  the 
Congress  will  take  care  of  fili- 
the  ctvil-rtghts  program  ap- 
floor  of  the  Senate, 
workers  in  this  country  will  not 
1  jitll  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  re- 
Talt-Hartley     Act     abridges 
rights.     We  must  return 
of  the  Wagner  Act.     The  Wagner 
main   purposes.     One   was  to 
to  Join  unions  without  the 
their  Jobs.     The  second  was 
o^nagement   bargain   collectively 
freely  elected  and  representing 
the  workers, 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
ns.     It  was  never  intended  to 
management  relations.     Even 
and    Time    magazine    admit 
alt-Hartley  Act  permitted  worit- 
1  be  NLRB  for  a  new  election,  on 
that  they  really  represented  the 
L  plant  and  not  the  union.     The 
Act  also  forbade  the  closed  shop, 
increase    of    unemployment,    the 
movement  could  be  destroyed 
country, 
have  a  right  to  be  healthy.    Our 
Is  too  costly.     Families  can't 
future   medical   expenses.     Certain 
cost  mere  than  families 
About  70.000,000  Americans 
today.     An  Illness  would  be 
Itnancial   burden  on   them.      The 
care  is  often  the  real  cause 
many  fatal  Illnesses.     People  do 
t^octors  when  they  should  because 
have   the  money.     Often   they 
is  too  late. 

care  Is  Inadequate.     Almost 
3,000  counties- are  without  bos- 
have  140,000  doctors.     We  need 
medical  care  Is  not  evenly  dis- 
lural  areas  do  not  have  the  same 
of   doctors  to  population  as  do 
The  South  does  not  have  half 
population  ratio  that  the  North 


Ac  erican 


Medical     Association     is 
today  that  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
business.     For  the  first  time  it 
a  program  of  Its  own — a  sadly 
program,  but  an  indication  that 
has  not  been  playing  tmir  with  us. 
the  Eighty -first  Congreaa  la  ecn- 
ans    to    double    the    number    of 
graduates  each  year;  to  add 
hospital   beds  by   1960:   to  ex- 
,  rehabilitation,  and  medical 
3y    a   pay-roll   deduction   system 
the  employer  and  added  to  by 
all  services  would  be  pro- 
Ainerleans.    Doctors  would  be  paid 
ipsurance  fund  and  would  be  free 
program  or  stay  out,  free  to  select 
The   American  Medical  As- 
spending  13.500.000  to  defeat  this 
before    the    Ei(;hty-first    Congress, 
succeed  in  killing  the  national 


now  to  the  matter  of  housing. 

adinlnutration  bill,  we   hope  to 

adequate  and  successful  program 

alum  problem  and  make  hous- 

to    the    lower-income    groups. 

as  Into  oonsiderMtion  the  needs 

famlltea  now  living  doubled  up. 

Statee  Census  Bureau  esttmatee 

there/  will   be  about  7.000  000 

f4rm  families  requiring  homes  than 

in  1947. 

no.000  farm  dwelling*  would  have 

It  between  now  and  IMO.    T.iere 

S.C09.000  non  farm  housing  unite 

sv  tstandard  and  «ill  have  tu  be  ic- 
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placed.  Altogether  It  is  estimated  that  wa 
will  need  about  17,000.000  dweUing  tinita  by 
1960.  The  Republicaiis  would  have  us  do 
nothing  except  end  rent  control  and  make 
more  credit  available  for  high-coat  high- 
Income  construction. 

Housing  costs  are  so  high  today  that  It  la 
prohibitive  for  all  but  the  well-to-do  to 
build  homes.  The  administration's  hcualng 
program  would  provide  Federal  loans  and 
grants  to  local  governments  to  eliminate 
slums  and  blighted  areas.  It  would  also 
authorize  Federal  financial  assistance  tor 
more  than  1,000.000  low-rent  publlc-iiotislng 
units. 

The  administration  Is  pledged  to  Increase 
the  coverage  of  our  social -security  laws  and 
to  increase  the  benefit j  therefrom  so  that 
they  will  provide  the  security  they  fail  to 
do  today.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  75 
percent  since  1939.  Benefits — Inadequate  in 
the  first  place — have  not  been  Increased.  We 
need  universal  coverage.  The  present  ad- 
ministration recognizes  this  and  plans  to  do 
something  about  it.  Only  40.000.000  of  our 
labor  forces  of  70.000,000  are  covered.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  farmer*,  farm  wcrkeis. 
nursea.  Janitors,  domestics,  teachers,  and 
Government  workers  should  be  excluded. 

Unemployment  benefits,  old-a^e  benefit*, 
aid  to  the  handicapped  Is  below  the  minimum 
level  necessary  to  be  of  real  assistance. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  recognizes  that 
our  educational  system  is  inadequate.  We 
do  not  have  enough  schools.  Millions  of 
children  are  forced  to  attend  school  on  a 
part-time  basis  becaxise  of  the  shortage  of 
facilities.  We  do  not  have  enough  teachers, 
nor  are  the  teachers  available  adequately 
paid  or  tramed.  Some  States  provide  better 
echicational  training  than  others.  A  child 
should  not  be  penalized  because  he  was  bcrn 
in  Mississippi.  Our  schools  are  now  a  Fed- 
eral problem.  The  States  can  no  longer 
cope  with  the  expenses  of  providing  adequr.te 
service.  They  need  Federal  funds  on  a  Ici:n 
or  grant  basis. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  is  pledged  to 
raise  minimum  wages.  The  present  mini- 
mum wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  has  been  in 
effect  since  1938. 

The  United  States  must  expand  Its  produc- 
tive facilities  and  produce  more  goods  for  its 
growing  population.  This  is  something  that 
cannot  be  left  entirely  to  the  whims  of  the 
market  place.  If  we  allow  our  national  In- 
come to  fall,  plants  will  cttrtall  production, 
unemployment  will  rise,  and  our  standard  of 
living  will  fall.  Congree*  recognized  the  right 
of  every  man  to  a  Job  when  it  passed  the  Full 
Employment  Act.  This  is  today  a  Govern- 
ment responsibility.  We  must  insist  on  na- 
tional democratic  programming  ao  that  cur 
indiistrial  capacity  will  be  rufBdent  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  we  need.  And  we  must  make 
certain  that  raw  materials  are  not  squandered 
but  are  directed  to  thetr  best  use.  When  in- 
dustry la  unwilling  to  expand  Us  capacity 
Ooveiment  must  act  If  the  alternative  is  un- 
employment. Inflation,  and  lower  standard  of 
living. 

The  Elghty-flrst  Congrea*  will  accept  the 
reeponslblllty  of  out  Government  to  devel<'>p 
and  oonaarve  our  resources.  When  oux  coun- 
try was  young  there  was  no  need  to  hare  the 
Government  concern  Itself  with  reclamation, 
reforestation,  and  Co<xl  control.  But  today 
It  takes  Federal  planning  and  dollars  to 
handle  the  immense  Job.  We  began  as  a  na- 
tion with  8.000.000.000.000  board-feet  of  lum- 
ber Today  we  have  only  1.800  000  COO  COO 
board-feet.  One-third  of  our  500.000.C00  acre* 
of  commercial  forest  land  is  denuded  or 
poorly  stocked.  Over  a  third  of  our  topeoil 
has  washed  away,  or  the  equivalent  at  140.- 
OCO.OOO  acres  of  land.  A  heavy  flood  on  tha 
Ohio  River  covera  millions  of  acre*. 

These  disasters  are  national.  Thev  eucom- 
paa  more  than  the  bcundariea  of  ir.clivtdilal 
SUtes.    Twelve  years  of  the  TVA  have  proved 


f-, 


to  OB  What  the  rest  of  the  country  has  to  gain 
by  similar  programs.  The  orlstnal  cham*  id 
f,^^^fkm\trL  k^wn  agf  »»v»  thc  piugiam  haa  pnwed 
iMtailoiH.  So  haa  tfaa  chaige  that  the  people 
tn  the  Tenncaaec  Valley  would  loaa  their  ta- 
dividual  freedom. 

The  TVA  has  proved  that  flood  control  ac- 
tually controls  the  wantoo  damage  of  nn- 
tvgolated  rlTers.  It  has  proved  that  rcgkmal 
|rtit-"*T  ^1^  r*^**  *^^  standard  of  Uring.  It 
haa  prored  that  private  power  compantea  In 
this  country  cbarge  too  much  for  thetr  power. 
It  has  proved  that  private  power  doca  not 
readily  expand  Ita  faculties  tmlea*  It  (eel* 
competition. 

In  the  past  half  century,  every  President 
*t»^  come  out  In  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project.  The  oppoaitlmi 
haa  always  given  the  alarm  that  we  were  not 
prepared  for  soch  action.  "Let  u*  study  tt 
aome  mace."  they  cried.  And  today  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  project  U  probably  the 
moat-studied  program  ever  put  before  Con- 
giaaa.  The  Republicans  today  would  like  to 
have  the  Bigbty -first  Congreas  continue 
studying  tt.  But  we  know  that  it  will  pro- 
Tide  cheaper  and  marc  power  than  the  TVA 
and  that  it  will  add  mightily  to  our  indtis- 
trtal  capacity. 

The  Btghty-flr*t  Concre**  Is  pledged  to 
maintain  farm  prosperity.  We  are  coocemed 
with  the  prt>blem  of  farm  production  and 
farm  Income.  The  Bl^itleth  Coogreaa  woold 
not  p«*8  the  International  wheat  agreement. 
which  would  have  provided  our  farmers  with 
a  floor  price  for  their  export  market.  These 
international  agreeukenta  are  neceaaaiy  to 
cover  all  our  farm  commodlttea  going  to  ovar- 
aeas  maikets. 

The  Eighty-first  Congrea*  wants  to  maln> 
taln  high  farm  pttwIueUon  and  expand  farm 
income.  The  answer  Is  not  to  Increase  price* 
by  cutting  farm  producticm.  There  are  too 
many  Americans  who  would  aoScr  as  a  re- 
sult. Abundance  1*  rhat  we  want — and  not 
acarclty. 

The  »lghty-tir»t  congrea*  la  pledged  to  help 
western  Ktirope  revlTe  ao  thait  tnm  Inatlto- 
tlona  can  be  strengthened  there.  Tha  BCA 
program  means  an  opportunity  for  matem 
Europe  to  raise  It*  prodtictivity  and  com- 
pete once  more  in  world  markeU.  The  BCA 
program  meana  an  opportunity  for  western 
Burope  to  ralae  Ita  standard  of  Itrlng.  The 
■CA  program  means  that  we  are  concerned 
with  peoples  elsewhere.  We  are  otir  broth- 
er's keeper. 

In  his  Inaugural  atMea*.  President  Tru- 
man has  pledged  himself  to  develop  the 
bat^ward  areas  of  the  world.  Be  did  not 
mean  the  old  type  of  imperlaUam  of  wrtfri 
and  natives.  Kor  did  he  mean  gtrli^  every- 
one In  the  world  a  bathtub.  Our  new  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Dean  Acheaon.  haa  iipr— afrt 
tt  wen. 

"At  home  and  abroad  our  aim  I*  to  enable 
the  Individual  to  attain  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity and  fullneaa  rf  life  which  should  be 
the  purpose  of  all  government. 

"It  U  not  that  we  brieve  that  other  people 
need  or  wish  things  for  their  own  porpoae* 
merely  to  have  these  matorlal  thfn^  It  is 
not  that  material  objacU  In  or  of  themselves 
make  a  better  or  fuller  Ufa.  But  they  are 
the  maan*  by  which  paopte  can  oMain  free- 
dom— not  only  traadoa*  from  the  premuie  of 
theae  other  hmnan  batn^  who  would  re- 
strict their  freedom,  but  also  help  In  the  an- 
den  atrtiggle  of  man  to  earn  his  lirizkg  and 
get  Ills  bread  from  the  aoiL* 

The  Bl^ty-Srst  Congrea*  la  plidgud  to 
lielp  the  new  RepuhUe  of  Israel  get  a  good 
start  In  lu  career  in  the  f  amiljr  of 
Already  the  World  Bank  haa  marii 
•100.000.000  for  devilopmintal  purpoae*  and 
American  raaaarch  and  sLJantHii  know-how 
will  b*  made  available  to  laaaL    la  tima 

of  lanel  may  reach 
and  aa  aoch  vnli  be  the 
third  largest  Jewish  community  in  the 


The  road  ahead  is  not  smooth  Problems 
wlU  arlB3  and  at  tim—  the  Bghty-Srst  Con- 
grea* wffl  fed  the  road  blaeka  aad  feneea  ara 
m  iU  path.  But  with  the  mandate  from  the 
peopie  aad  the  daalte  to  build  a  better  Aater- 
tha  MUtilj  l|i*l   riaign**  will  not  faiL 

We  are  on  our  way. 


Mr.  Dalles  •■  ScuAuTia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cauraama 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OT  BXPBBSBfTMlVlS 

Friday.  March  11. 1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speakt^T.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
Rkcoks,  I  wish  to  include  the  fcHknring 
column  by  Walter  LAppmann  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  Thurs- 
day. March  13.  1949: 

TODST 


In 
in- 
Oon- 


(By  Walter  Uppmaaa) 
asm.  ocxxis  os  acamimavia 

It  haa  baan  known  for  about 
Waahiagton  that  Mr.  John 
tended  to  *ay  pabU^  at  the  < 
f erence  spouaored  by  the  Fedetal 
Chuichea  what  be  has  been  tdling 
privately  alace  before  the  dectioa:  That  the 
united  Stataa  should  not  ae^  military  bases 
ao  doae  to  the  Soviet  Valon  aa  to  cany  an 
offanatve  threat  that  I*  dlapioporttonate  to 
defeMtva  vatoe.  and  that  that  la  why  «nr 
feUowhIp  with  the  people*  of  aailani  Bn- 
rope.  and  particularly  of  Scandinavia,  ought 
not  to  aeem  to  bring  United  States  military 
migfat  directly  to  Russia's  ttorder. 

Since  the  effort  to  ontt*  Seandtnavia  tn  an 
Independent  defeualva  leagne  haa  been  tor- 
pedoed, aad  Norway  with  Denmark  about  to 
fcdlow  has  joined  the  Atlantic  Pact,  1*  Mr. 
Dulle*'  warning  a  caae  of  locking  the  stable 
door  aft«-  the  boeae  i*  atoicar  Some  who 
really  agree  with  him  aald.  whan  they  heard 
he  woidd  apeak  ool.  that  ha  i*  too  lata.  la 
the  senae  that  wa  near  have  a  apeciai  coaaMit- 
ment.  which  miat  be  honored,  to  piotaet 
Worway  and  Danmagk  agatnat  the  iiniia*nnaB 
eaa.  tt  la  too  late  to  nado  what » tMMritf  haaa 
been  HHh  battar  not  to  do. 

But  tt  li  by  BO  BBoaaa  too  Ute  to  uiiiililii 
very  rPTliTiTf»y  how  we  are  to  deal  wttfe  tha 
conae<|ueneea.  The  pact  is  not  an  honorary 
society  tn  whkdtk,  once  elected,  the  new  mem- 
ber wear*  hia  deeoratlon  on  gala 
Kor  Is  the  pact  a  alaqtla  eaae  of  < 
to  deftfid— let  ua  aay 
and  of  letting  them  boy  wiiapnna  tn 
for  their  promlae  to  go  to  war  If  the  other 
f^mmmttmrnm^  are  at  War.  The  pact  ia.  a*  aU  the 
world  knows,  a  legal  fraawwork  within  which 
the  high  T~»"*«~i  of  the  principal  nattan* 
are  to  organiae  a  atratagleal  syataaa. 

The  plan  of  that  system  Is  still  vadw  M^ 
coaalan.  and  that  is  why  the  intermntiaB  of 
Mr.  Dotta*  has  great  practical  atgaifleaaoe. 

His  warning  a^inat  aasking  ^Uttary  "" 
*o  cloae  to  tha  Soviet  Uhlan  aaaat  be 
in  connartlon  with  tba  Narweglan  reply 
(March  4)  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Morvay.  aa^ 
the  note,  destrca  to  rdtcrata  BMMt  cata- 
gorically  that  it  will  not  grant  baaea  for 
foreign  military  force*  on  NorwagiaB  tarri- 
tory  aa  taag  aa  Morway  is  not  attacked  or 
subject  to  threat*  oC  attack. 

Wtoe  the  fuB  atoiy  a(  onr  ScandliMviaa 
pottey  during  tha  aaaamar  and  autumn  aa 
well  kaowB  her*  aa  tt  la  abroad,  tt  woold  be 
dear  that  the  Wniwic*o»  alatem«nt  togaibar 
with  Mr.  DuUca'  wamtng  an  an  attaapa  to 
car  baiare  tt  akkla  into  tha 
Ir.  OoUea  caid.  tt  can  be 
that  the  Soviet  sUte  would  use  the  Bed 


Army  if  Ita  leader*  felt  that  their  homeland 
vas  inunlnently  and  seikmaly  menaced 
•  •  *.  It  would,  tnded.  tavolva  a  high 
tribute  to  Soviet  laadm  to 

Boaa.  they 
more  *eif-«ontrot  than  woold  our  peo- 

as.  for 
tf  tha  Soviet  Untoa  had  military 
arrangenMnta  with  a  ooontry  at  our  border. 
This  warning  I*  thndy  not  only  In  rtapect 
to  the  nest  step*  In  niatfitlnaila  hot  aiao  la 
to  the  eztrcaaaly  aiiiiailli*  aoothem 
at  the  Sonet  Union.  In  the  past  few 
days  we  have  had  tram  Tuikey  a  Uttla- 
notioed  dispatch  to  the  Time*  in  liondon  ra- 
poettag  that  the  Soviet  imbamartnr  had  aaade 
laqaMeiL  almllar  to  thoaa  aaada  la  Harway. 

tag  luweidsiad  la  LonSon  and  Waahlngtnn 
On  Tueaday  there  waa  a  dlplranetic  de- 
nial from  the  TurUdi  IhorelgB  OAee.  Tha 
report  ot  the  Thnca  earxaapondent  may  be 
completely  naiasiailad  aa  to  vrtaat  haa 
happened.  B«t  aa  one  aaed  thhik  It  i*  eoa*. 
pictcly  unfounded  aa  to  what  1*  stire  to 
happen. 

Now  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  poamon  at  thoae  who.  like  Mr. 
Dalles.  tKlleve  it  necesaaiy  and  wiae  to  halt 
the  qoaat  for  military  baaea  on  the  border* 
o*  tbn  Sovtet  Unkai.  Ttotj  are  ikot.  and  never 
have  been,  advocate*  at  appaaaaamnt.  They 
have  been  among  the  Arat  to  tnalat  that  this 
coimtry  ^ould  by  a  show  of  force,  backed  by 

tt  un- 
it of  the 
Army 
lines  would,  wtthoot  baaaOt  of  aay 
as  a  matter  of  vital  American  aelf -interest  be 
reitetcd.  Timt  policy,  which  wm  iadicatad 
by  the  diaiialrb  of  the  lialilaab^i  IWiaoart  to 
T^key  S  year*  ago  ttiirmooth.  was  a  turaiag 
paint  In  the  taal  aial  conflict.  The  Aaaar^ 
can  action  reatored  the  balance  of  power  and. 
thereafter,  the  conflict  was  limited  to  a  cold 


The  obJecOon  to  the  SraiMlliiaylaB 


the  Atlantic  Pact,  t*  that  tt  may.  If  tt 
checked,  bring  the  conlllct  to  a  paint 
only  a  aotatlan  by  war  ts  paewtbie,  That  I* 
what  Mr.  Dalle*  waa  talking  about,  tn  effect, 
that  American  power  ihoald  be  uaed  to  deter 
bat  not  to  bade  tha  Baa- 
Into  a  comer.  And  what  ha 
rdlect*  the  views  of  our  most 
military  leaden.     They  are  by  no 

with  tha  haadlwark  of  aome  of  their 
tmpetnoa*  uiraagwa  la  the  Pentagon 
of  the  foreign  aatika  oAcer*  who 
stratcgkaJIy  tttndad  than  the 
Bible  strategist*  themarivea. 

Some  of  them.  Indeed,  have  not  forgotten 
wtiat  Ooteral  B**nbower  aaid  an  November 
14.  1M2.  In  a  tslijgiam  to  the  War  D^part- 

poUtlcal  advlea  ha  had  laealvad  taToab  tha 
landbBg  In  north  Africa  flkoHi  ana  of  thi  prm- 
dpal  ■goraa  to  tha  Seaadtaavlaa  aflatopthat 
anttmeat  hara  doaa  not  ra- 

wtth  prior  calculations. 


Tas'B  Never  Miss  tke  Ofl  TiD  Well  Riu 
Di7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Off  REPRESENT  ATIVES 
Thmrsdat.  Februarg  24.  1949 

Mr.  WHllE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  hear  so  much  about  consenra- 
tion  few  pe<wie  realise  our  absolute  de- 
pendence on  the  use  of  petroleum  energy 
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In  practically  every  lin»  of  human  en- 
deavor. Every  nation  cm  earth  recog- 
luzes  that  gasoline  is  indispensable  in 
f  fttig  war.  What  would  happen  to  our 
fanning  industry  and  oar  food  supply  if 
gasoline  was  qaototalnable  for  even  a 

month? 

If  there  is  any  resource  that  should  be 
eooswed  in  this  country  it  is  our  pe- 
troleum I  iirrrn  For  the  consid .'ration 
d  my  colleagues  there  is  mserted  here  a 
tatter  received  from  Hhe  Interstate  Oil 
CMnpact  Commiiiiwi  captioned  "Dedi- 
cated to  the  conservatioo  of  oil  and  gas" 
with  my  reply  thereto. 
IirasTATE  On.  CouTurt  Commmhm'im. 

OkUhomm  Ct:y.  OkU..  Mmrch  t.  1»49. 
Bon.  OoMFTOH  I.  Whits. 

Member  of  Confrcs*.  Wmthm§tOfn.  D.  C. 
Cii— iMMin  Wwm:   We  bav«   re- 
Uic  copy  of  our  aUtittcal   buUetm 

you  returned  wJtJi  your  comment*: 

"It  to  only  »  abort  time  until  the  petxoieum 
BMrM*  of  tbM  country  wlU  be  used  up." 
W*  do  not  know  wtietber  you  are  aerloua  In 
toment.  Som*  good  nen  believe  this 
but  our  tnforaatkn  does  not  sup- 
port It.  Our  known  producible  itmrtm 
•re  greater  uxlsy  than  erer  m  our  history, 
anrt  at  the  same  time  «e  sre  prodxicing  mor« 
^}  Iten  there  is  demand  (or.  so  that  abore- 
giouad  stocks  are  Incren^ng.  In  some  Btates 
It  has  been  Dccessary  to  cut  taaflfc  production 
in  order  to  preTeni  waste.  In  addition,  we 
bmn  Urge  reserves  which  are  under  known 
asttoods  St  thte  time  not  producible,  but  it 
ti  Hrtlalpdisd  that  they  wUl  be  under  future 
methods,  and  ws  hSTS  rsserrcs  Ui  shale  In 
the  Bocky  ifountaliis  and  oCbcr  aresa.  suffl- 
cient  to  supply  the  Nation  for  ysara  when  u 
lumimss  economically  profltabls  to  develop 
tiM  HIST.  aU  oi  which  indicate  U)  us  that 
our  rsacrvws  wUl  not  be  exhausted  In  a  short 


mt  st 


shales  will 
extracted  to 
the  petrol 
Nation,  wbe^i 
boat  that 
railway 
trucks, 
rolls,  is  dra 
that  we 
process,    an*  1 
and  wear. 

We  hear 
biiliooa  at 
diaplactnc 
Is  a  little 
the  firebox 
hauling  coa 
line  in 
about  as  1 

I   wonder 
mine  wUl 
wasteful 
as  I  used 
plantation 
of  ease  and 
slavery  dayi 
I  should  no 
dreams  of 
America    b] 
when  our 


I  lave  to  be  crushed  and  the  oil 

ftll  a  good-sixe  river  to  supply 

and  gasoline  needs  of   the 

every  atrpUns  that  flies,  every 

the  sea.  and   meet  of   oiir 

to  say  nothing  of  the 

and   every   automobUe  that 

nlng  away  the  precious  energy 

depend  on  to  plant,  harvest, 

transport    everything    we    eat 


leum 


(lies 


loco  iwtives. 
busies 


nuch  about  conservation  while 
»Uoos  of  oU  are  being  burned. 


I  take  ti fMMa  your  returning  the  statistical 
bulietm  that  you  do  nut  care  to  receive  future 
copUs  At  the  request  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
grsas  we  placed  all  Members  on  our  list  to 
iweslve  oiir  statistical  bulletin  and  our  news- 
iMIar.  Compact  Comments,  but  we  are  re- 
asvta^  your  name  from  our  mailing  list. 

The  IntersUts  OU  Compact  Commission, 
which  is  an  aasociatkm  of  31  oil  aad  gas  pro- 
ducing States  under  a  compact  approved  by 
the  Congrasa,  stands  ready  to  furnish  any 
laXoriDatloii  you  desire  at  any  time. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Babi.  rosTxs, 
i:zecutire  Secrefery. 

Mr  Ssat.  Poana. 

tii>«  Seeretery, 
ttitrrttete  OU  Compmet  CommUston. 
OlcisAoma  City.  OkU. 

PosTCs:   It  Is  rwsssuring  to  re- 

eelve  your  optimUttc  letter  eonesmlng  the 
permaasoes  of  our  nafMffi!  oil  supply  ob- 
tainahto  from  our  pstootadm  reserves. 

rm  told  by  the  petroleum  expcru  of  the 
Deimrtmeot  of  the  Intarlor  it  U  estimated 
that  we  have  in  sight  at  the  present  time 
|isiii*8iwi  raasrves  to  last  anoiher  la  years. 
As  saerttary  of  the  InUilate  Oil  Compact 
OooHBladMi.  you  aMMt  bava  observed  bow 
dspsadent  th«  Amarleaa  psopls  are  on  th« 
OSS  of  petroleum  energy  (gasoline)  .n  most 
every  tine  of  humaa  «»i*cavor.  I  shudder  to 
think  what  wUl  lispfW  to  our  national  econ- 
the  aouree  og  IMS  sascgy  Is  ex- 
Tou  say  We  bavs  Hisrws  la  shale 
IB  Om  Baeky  MMiMaMM  sad  other  artss. 
■oflalsai  to  supply  Um  Hatloo  for  ysars." 
which  is  certainly  on  optimistic  statement 
wbsn  you  look  o««r  oU  storage  facilities  over 
oavntry  and  estimate  the  sise  of  the 
I  of  gasoline  that  Is  beb^  ossd  to  keep 
taate  filled  H  aulil  aaam  that  when 
our   otl    wells   art   •xhsMBlad   that    caough 


alril 


81nc<  rely, 


d)al.  to  generate  steam,  because  it 

nn  ore  convenient  to  inject  oil  Into 

than  sbov^  coal.    Now.  we  are 

through  the  air  by  using  gaso- 

anes.  to  fuel  a  European  city. 

e  as  Chicago. 

what   your   grandchildren   and 

tHink  when  they  come  to  know  the 

of  the  period  In  which  we  live. 

do  as  a  boy  on  an  abandoned 

n  the  Deep  South,  when  I  heard 

afBuence.  the  lack  of  economy  of 

"befo"  de  war."    Maybe  you  and 

disttirb  the  assurance  and  sweet 

he  future  and  the  opulence  of 

speculating   what   will   happen 

r  eserves  of  petroleum  run  out. 


t) 


COMPTOW  I.   WHTTK, 

if  ember  of  Congress. 


AiolWRip  Vaa  Wialde 


EXIJENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

I  or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday,  February  11,  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  ure.  better  late  than  never,  but 
it  Is  inte'e.stlng,  as  well  a.s  refreshing 
and  encouraging,  to  note  that  some  of 
the  edlto  s  who  have  been  asleep^not 
QUiLe  as  ong  as  old  Rip  Van  Winkle — 
but  for  seme  10  or  15  years,  are  awaken- 
ing to  th4  fact  that  "the  public  will  not 
be  damned." 

For  10  irears  or  more.  I  have  been  In- 
risting  In  and  out  of  Congress  that  the 
public,  as  well  as  employees  and  manage- 
ment, wa;  entitled  to  fair  labor  legisla- 
tion. Po'  my  efforts  and  as  a  reward, 
not  a  fe«  left-wing  columnists,  some  of 
them  enouraged  by  Collier's,  repeatedly 
attempted  to  take  my  hide  off  with  smear 
paragrapns  and  article.s. 

I  was  t  randed  as  antllabor.  as  an  old 
reactionary,  as  a  has-been,  as  adhering 
to  the  ho -se-and -buggy  philosophy,  as  a 
tool  of  til  e  economic  royalists. 

And  new,  lo  and  behold,  at  last,  when 
public  sentiment  seems  to  have  swung 
that  way,  out  comes  Collier's.  In  their 
issue  dat'd  March  19,  with  an  editorial 
rhlch  ret  ds  as  follows: 

coLuaa's  sauxvss 


Collier's 
protect  in 
down 


TMx  pusLic  wax  MOC 

BB  DSMMSa 

thinks  the  public  Is  tha  party  to 
labor  controversy.  lAbor  Is  not 
len.  not  any  more.  Capital  and 
t  are  neither  helpless  nor  In- 
articulate.] The  publlo— all  at  us,  that  Is, 
employed,!  employers,  workan,  oonsumsra — 
Is  the  one  I  In  need  of  help. 

We  pay  the  bilU.     Ws  are  the  people  about 


wboju    th( 
Btght  now 


CiiiiKrass    should    be    conct^rned. 
IS  a  good  time  to  think  about  the 


public  Interest  In  labor  controversy.  Oon- 
greas  Is  making  a  new  law.  Why  not  remem- 
ber the  salient  facts? 

About  3  years  ago  we  had  a  railroad  strike. 
Two  raUroad  brotherhoods,  the  trainmen  and 
the  engineers,  rejected  a  settlement  that  had 
been  reached  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Act.  So  they  called  a  strike. 
The  United  States  could  not  stand  a  long- 
fought-out  railroad  strike.  The  people  of 
every  great  city  would  be  htmgry  and  finally 
starve  if  railroad  transportaUon  were  sus- 
pended too  long. 

Pew  ciUes  have  more  than  2  or  3  weeks 
supply  of  focd,  fuel,  and  medicines.  People 
are  not  going  to  starve  quietly  because  em- 
ployers and  employees  cannot  peacefully 
agree  on  wages,  hours,  or  whatever  they 
wrangle  about.  Make  the  public  mad.  and  It 
will  act  violently  and  not  necessarily  rea- 
sonably. ^  ^^  ,, 
Remember  what  happened  when  the  rail- 
road strike  was  called?  We  were  toconven- 
lenced  for  a  day.  Then  peofde  began  to  get 
angry  They  got  scared.  Then  President 
Trurtan  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  draft 
the  strikers  Into  the  armed  forces.  By  that 
time  the  union  leaders  were  scared,  too.  They 
denounced  Mr.  Truman,  but  theV  called  off 
the  strike.  ^ 

But  the  notion  of  breaking  a  strike  oy 
calling  the  strikers  into  the  armed  forces  U 
surely  not  the  final  answer  to  protecting  the 
pubUc  welfare  at  a  time  of  labor  tfoubie. 
Congress  did  not  pass  the  biU  suggested  by 
the  President.  He  possibly  was  glad  not  to 
be  given  the  authority  and  the  reaponsibility. 
On  the  face  of  things  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  not  places  of  detainment  for  unlonlsU 
who  have  an  unsetUed  difference  with  their 
employers.  The  armed  forces  should  not  be 
aeked  to  perform  such  a  service,  but  they 
will  be  asked  to  do  such  thUigs  again  and 
again  U  Congress  does  not  provide  more 
sensible  ways  ot  protecting  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  never  faced  the 
facu  of  our  modern  living.  A  general  sUlke 
that  would  deprive  the  public  of  food,  fuel, 
transportation  or  any  of  the  essentials  of 
UXs  woiild  be  intolerable.  Ko  government, 
conservative,  liberal.  Communist,  or  even 
lab«3r.  could  tolerate  It. 

A  successfiil  general  strike  In  any  lmp<w- 
tant  field  would  be  a  rebellion  against  the 
existing  government.  That  government 
would  fight  it.  If  the  strikers  won,  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  defeated  and  discredited. 
No  government  would  like  that.  No  public 
would  permit  It. 

Consequently.  Collier's  thinks  that  to 
whatever  changes  the  Congress  makes  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  It  had  better  write  some- 
thing soundly  and  clearly  about  the  public 
stake  to  labor  controversy.  It  Is  not  enou^ 
to  rely  upon  the  President  to  Improvise  a 
solution  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

Orover  Cleveland  had  to  call  out  the  United 
States  Army  55  years  i^o  when  the  railroads 
were  strike  bound.  Theodore  Roosevelt  had 
'^  to  Improvise  a  settlement  when  the  coal 
mines  were  shut  down  too  long  forty-odd 
years  ago. 

When  John  L.  Lewis  decided  to  challenge 
the  authority  of  the  National  Government 
by  forcing  a  coal  strike.  President  Truman 
was  not  so  helpless.  A  simple  court  pro- 
cedure showed  Mr.  Lewis  In  short  order  who 
was  Mciar,  ha  or  the  country.  So  by  the 
HMMWsWa  iMins  of  negotiation  an  agree- 
ment was  reached.  It  did  no  Injury  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

It  would  be  a  step  backward  to  wipe  oil  the 
statute  booics  tha  protoction  now  given  the 
public  interest,  unlsss  something  better  Is 
subsUtutcd.  And  that  Is  not  too  assy 
There  Is  no  facUs  solutloo  o<  the  conltlcta  of 
Intersst  bstwscn  employers  and  employees 
Ib  a  dtmoanlla  aapwhltc  ot  freemen.  Com- 
polaory  mMtnttak,  oaaa  haUed  as  a  soluucn. 
has  (ewer  adherents  as  time  passes.    Ths  in- 
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tricate  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
admltt«dly  are  not  perfect.  Whoever  can 
find  aomethlng  actually  better  will  be  en- 
titled to  public  gratitude. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  has  been  so  befouled 
pcdltlcally  that  It  has  been  very  dlficult  for 
Congress  or  the  public  to  approach  it  reason- 
ably. Actually  the  congressional  committee 
that  was  created  to  observe  Its  operations 
and  to  recommend  revisions  has  not  found 
much  bad  to  report. 

The  union  leaders  were  against  it.  Among 
other  things,  the  law  made  the  union  officials 
go  back  to  the  union  members  for  authority. 
Perhaps  the  membership  of  the  unions  were 
not  opposed  to  this. 

At  any  rate,  the  law  was  an  issue  in  the  last 
Prcsidaitlal  campaign,  and  has  been  getting 
coDgrcasional  attwitinn  becatise  of  this  fact 
If  for  no  better  reason. 

Collier's  hopes  that  Congress  will  find  a 
reasonable,  democratic  American  way  of 
safeguarding  the  national  Interest  In  time  of 
great  labor  controversy.  Collier's  hopes  that 
In  whatever  revisions  are  made  Congress  acts 
equitably  in  the  public  Interest. — W.  L.  C. 

Well.  I  remember  the  old  sasrlng.  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  there  was  more 
rejoicing  over  the  one  sinner  who  re- 
pented than  over  the  ninety  and  nine 
who  never  strayed  from  the  fold. 

A  great  publication  like  Colliers  should 
be  willing  to  lead,  not  Just  tail  along  in 
the  wake  of  public  sentiment. 

The  answer  to  strikes  which  Injuri- 
ously affect  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  is  not  an  injimction  but  a 
provision  in  the  Federal  law  which  will 
permit  those  in  charge  of  industries  and 
enterprises  which  must  be  operated  in 
order  to  serve  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  to.  after  a  reasonable  waiting 
period,  discharge  the  employees  who  do 
not  want  to  work,  hire  others  who  do. 
It  is  as  simple  as  all  of  that. 


N«  Emi  of  Lazory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSAC  HTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
Jfonday.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rgcoas.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  on  excise  taxes  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  of  Friday.  March 
11.  1949: 

No  Enb  or  LcxuBT 

Among  taxes  that  are  tinfair  and  self-de- 
faatlng  tha  most  glaring  axaaaplc 
wartlma  aaeisa  lavlaa  on  vartoaa 
luzurlea. 

Thsae  Impoae  their  burden  on  every  fam- 
ily in  America.  They  are  killing  off  busl- 
aaaaaa  They  are  partlcularty  dialmttlfs  In 
tha  ICew  York  City  area  becaww  bars  are 
situated  many  of  the  entcrprlaaa  whicn  these 
taxes  directly  attack. 

This  newspaper  recently  pointed  out  In  a 
aartas  ot  artidsa  on  the  "ao-perottiit  death" 
IkQW  thla  asclsa  blight  la  canslnc  hank- 
ruptcles.  creating  unemployment,  robbing 
the  housewife  and  the  worklngwoman  of  a 
great  deal  of  her  allowmztee  or  pay  ^Mck. 

The  moiher  artkobuya  a  bottia  of  baby  r>0 
or  a  Jar  of  baby  poadsi  pays  bar  W  percent 
liuniry  tribute  to  the  Federal  Oovamment. 


"B  rtcTatm 

Tha  purchaam  at  a  handbag,  a  plaea  of  lug- 
gage, iimwiilf  whieh  are  abaolutcly  aaaen- 
tial  to  the  well-being  at  the  modem  woman, 
or  a  fur  coat,  which  Is  a  long-wearlx^.  eco- 
nomical -;arm«it.  hardly  a  Itixury  in  today'a 
living,  suffers  the  same  bite. 

Make  a  long-distance  telephoixe  call,  send 
a  telegram — and  the  Pederal  Oovi»ntnent 
sticks  you  for  not  20.  but  3S  percent,  above 
the  cost  of  the  service. 

If  the  movies  provide  much  of  your  recre- 
ation, as  they  do  for  so  noany  dty  dwellers. 
Just  write  off  30  erats  added  to  every  dollar 
as  gravy  for  Washington. 

Your  ^ectrlc  light  bulbs?  Luxtiry.  Ten 
percent. 

It  would  se«n  reasonable  that  anything 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Pair  Deal 
would  be  Interested  In  lifting  some  of  these 
unfair  and  dlscrlmlxuitory  burdens  alt  the 
backs  of  the  people. 

But  Fair  Deal  Is  only  a  political  slogan. 
Its  fiscal  agent.  Secretary  of  Treasury  John 
W.  Snyder,  ssys  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
reduce  the  excise  taxes  without  Increastnf 
other  taxes  to  replace  the  revenue. 

That's  a  familiar  old  New  Deal-Pair  Deal 
tune. 

Probably  the  melody  wiU  linger  on.  but 
then — maybe  not. 

T3X   WAT   TO   SXLIXr 

There  are  evident  some  few  gUmmerlngs 
of  hope  in  the  growing  bipartisan  revolt 
against  the  Fair  Deal  spendixig  program  and 
In  the  support  gathering  for  Representative 
JOBKPH  Maitoc's  bill  which  would  cut  the 
excise  taxes  hack  to  their  prewar  levels. 

The  outrageous  taleptmne  and  telegraph 
ta»f<t  were  originally  Intanded  only  to  help 
keep  the  wires  clear  for  heavy  wartime  traffic. 

Likewise,  the  doubling  of  the  other  taxes 
made  sense  in  the  war  year  of  1M3.  particu- 
larly as  it  was  accompanied  by  the  Govern- 
ment's tol»n«"  promise  of  a  ctit-baek  as  soon 
as  hostilities  were  over. 

No  Congressman.  Democrat  or  RepataUcan. 
r*n  defend  these  asinine  levies.  So  it  seems 
to  be  up  to  us.  the  pecyie.  to  make  as  much 
iiijMi  as  It  will  take  to  get  them  knocked 
down  to  slae.  Best  way  is  the  . oBS-haoarcd 
^wTlte  yoar  Congressman.*'  While  youYe  at 
it.  drop  a  line  to  Representative  Joseph  W. 
Maimr.  Boose  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D.  C.  in  support  at  his  bill. 

We  repeat:  These  taxes  are  a  bturden  and 
a  blight  everywhere,  but  they  are  a  particu- 
lar plague  in  the  great  New  York  area,  a 
pttgtm  from  which  we  all  suffer,  an  ecor<omlc 
^\f^wtfm^  that  may  wipe  out  your  Job,  or  your 
neighbor's  Job. 


Uatted  States  Foretfa  Serrice  Acadeay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  KASSACHLSailS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoHdaw,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  excellent  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of 
March  13.  1949.  by  Lester  Allen  in  refer- 
ence to  the  training  of  persons  for  the 
Dlplaaiatic  Service  of  the  United  States: 

TTmrsB  Statss  Mat  Taaar  Its  Diplomats — W« 
Wnr  Oca  Waas  un  Loss  thx  Pxacb  Bkacsc 

WsNaCLKT  THX  PBBLDOr  HOLOMMCr 

(By  Lester  ADen) 
There  Is  a  peralstect  and  quite  siranaava 
American  belief  that  given  the  opportunity 


almost  any  free  citiaen  of  this  Rspuhlic  oould 
give  a  creditable  performance  as  President, 
five-star  general  or  admiral,  captain  of  Indus- 
try. Sacratary  of  State,  or  what-does-the- 
ooimtry-Dsed. 

Mo  one  in  his  right  senasa  would  wish  to 
change  that  circumstance  for  It  is  the  sasencs 
of  the  American  dream,  the  hope  of  a  pure 
and  unfett«Yd  democracy.  There  are  no 
limits  to  what  peo;^  can  accomplish  by 
their  own  efforts  in  the  United  Statea  inao- 
far  as  rlalng  in  the  world  is  ooaeemed. 
Whether  or  not  the  individual  functions 
^ciently  and  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
Neatest  number  in  the  exalted  position  la 
quite  another  thing. 

At  the  moownt  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
real  unificstion  at  the  security  services  of  the 
Nattan — the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — is 
baalrally  the  rlvalrlas  Imposed  on  the  moraa 
ot  students  in  the  servlea.  schools  which  ara 
carried  through  a  lifetime.  This  hss  been 
one  of  the  favorite  arguments  for  a  revlslaa 
of  the  educational  systems  at  Annapolis  aad 
West  Point.  The  iimislail  rhsngaa.  how- 
ever, aecm  to  tadda  tha  pratdam  from  tha 
wrong  angle. 

WX  WOf  Aira  LOSS 

RepresentaUve  Thomas  J.  Lakx.  of 
chusetta.  has  proposed  still  another 
school  in.  a  biU.  H.  B.  471— a  United  SUtcs 
Foreign  Serrice  Academy.  In  a  few  w^- 
choaen  words  Congressman  Laws  hss 
summed  up  the  need  for  such  a  achool. 
''Why  do  we  win  war*  and  loae  the  paaoa." 
he  asks,  'the  losing  of  which  breads  mora 
wars?  Because  we  train  men — career  men — 
in  the  military  arts  but  leave  our  diplomacy 
to  amateurs.  Take  a  recent  trend — a  man 
became  a  successful  soldier — s  general  with 
several  stars;  ha  haa  learned  how  to  com- 
mand. Then  we  appoint  him  to  a  diplo- 
matic poet  where  he  mtist  exercise  the  flcz- 
IMe  and  understanding  talent  of  a  concili- 
ator. It  Jtist  doeant  work.  We  might  as 
wrXL  put  a  btill  In  a  china  shop.  Or,  a  man 
haa  wealth,  social  connections,  or  political 
pull.  These  are  supposed  to  invest  him 
oveml^t  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
lntemati<«al  affairs  and  aU  these  other  spe- 
cial qualities  of  a  profe8s:on  reqttirlng  years 
of  study  and  experience. 

"Difdomacy  is  a  vocatton.  not  an  a  vocation. 
In  the  United  Statea.  however,  are  have 
to  regard  It  as  a  drisyad-actioa  Cook's 
We  pick  a  man  who  is  aoceessfol  and  a 
lar  fellow.  We  put  him  In  diarge  of  an  am> 
baaay  which  Is  like  an  American  kriand  put 
down  In  the  strange  sea  of 
country.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  la 
eustaaBB,  poUtieal  organ  laatlon. 
at  that  country.  Be 
any.  of  course — and  ruins  tha  good  wlU  w« 
have  built  up  through  tha  aaerlfkee  of  many 
American  llwaa  aad  tha  eqwndlture  of  much 
American  waatth,  Than  ha  is 
and  tha  paopla  haek  hoaaa  begin  to 
thait  ar— athing  Is  ladEtng  tn  such  an 
it." 

is  exactly  wtukt  has  been 
I  tt  la  an  wmsilent  arguaasnt  for  tha ' 
«(  dtptoaaalB  In  a  aarrlea  achool.  If  tha 
defects  of  our 
an  avoided 

Just  what  are  tha  dafacta  of  the 


achools  as  they  are  now  operated?  Thay  do 
turn  out  great  military  and  naval  leaders. 
That  much  has  been  iIhimmisIi  alert  Btrt.  tm- 
fortonaMy.  they  tarn  out  oiltMii  with  a 
prejodlead  eaat  of  aatad.  whoaa  thinking  la 
channeled  akmg  tha  nnea  of  the  aervlces  they 
will  enter — and  not  very  well  channeled  at 
that. 

It  is  the  accepted  practice,  for  example,  for 
the  top  men  of  the  graduating  daaa  at  Weat 
Potnt  to  enter  the  Corpa  of  ffiaglaeers— the 
elite  ooepa  In  the  Army.  The  chancea  arw 
that  the  offieer  who  rises  to  the  top  In  tha 
Corps  of  »<nii««w  will  spend  the  majority  of 
hja  ti^w  cm  Bonaailitary  projects — rtvcfs. 
bridgaak  hashota^  pahtle  works.  The  Infan- 
try—so-called    (pieen    of    battles— geta    the 
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lower-  or  Iowe«t-r«nklnf  members  of  the 
,  eseept  in  tboee  few  Instances  where  the 
fnMtunte  himself  elects  the  foot-s!og- 
glng  branch  of  the  Army,  which  he  wtll  not 
do  If  any  other  choice  Is  offered.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Infantry  olBcer  Is  the  backbone  of 
the  Army. 

CHixr  nonet 
It  has  often  been  proposed  that  all  nom- 
Inatkuu  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  come 
from  tlM  ranks.  This  would  be  possible  and 
effective  cnly  if  there  were  universal  military 
tr^iuiig,  for  such  appoiiiinients  would  then 
be  uuly  selective  and  ou  the  basis  of  merit 
and  promise.  There  would  still  be  no  guar- 
anty, Iwwever.  that  the  service  rivalries 
would  be  stopped,  or  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  stop  the  rivalry. 

The  chief  defect  as  the  system  now  oper- 
ates seems  to  be  in  the  original  selection  of 
Individuals  to  be  trained  as  eventual  leaders 
ot  the  Nation's  services.  As  it  la  now  any 
young  man  who  can  get  an  appointment, 
either  In  competitive  examination  or  ^y 
favor  of  a  Member  of  Congress,  Is  taken  into 
Annapolis  or  West  Point  and  thumped  into 
conformity  with  what  the  rival  services  be- 
lieve that  an  oiUcer  should  be  regardless  of 
whether  the  individual  has  aptitude  for  the 
kind  of  life  he  must  live  in  following  his 
career.  The  service-school  authorities  argue 
that  the  unfit  are  weeded  out  before  gradtia- 
tlon.  but  that  Is  mere  expedient  argument. 
It  is  not  true.  The  unfit  with  powerful 
friends  in  the  right  place  can  move  right  on 
up  to  five  stars.    Can  and  do. 

It  was  demonstrated  during  World  War  IT 
that  In  open  competition  In  the  armed 
services  for  key  posts  in  tht  officers  corps  of 
all  the  aerrloes — reserve  or  con  reserve  school 
oOcers — gave  the  trade-school  boys  a  stiff 
standard  of  competence  to  meet.  Of  course, 
the  trade-school  clique  set  It  up  so  that  their 
boys  were  always  on  top.  and  they  made  cer- 
tain that  when  the  war  ended  their  boys 
were  still  in  the  rail  position.  Not  a  voice 
was  raised  against  the  wholesale  dismissal  to 
civilian  life  of  officers  who  had  proved  their 
superiority  in  war  by  the  trade-school  boys, 
with  the  result  that,  today,  they  are  trying 
to  lure  back  the  younger  reservists.  But, 
wha.'s  the  chore  they  want  them  for?  To 
do  the  back-breaking  job  of  training  new 
ooDscrl('ta  and  Tolunteers.  not  for  staff  Jobs, 
you  may  be  sure.  Not  for  procurement,  or 
economic  mobilization,  or  a£.y  of  the  complex 
planiixig  that  keeps  the  Nation  prepared. 

Congreaunan  Lawk  has  proposed  some  re- 
quirements for  the  Foreign  Service  Academy 
that  could  very  well  be  adopted  by  the  armed- 
services  academies.  One  is  that  in  making 
original  apptantments  of  permanent  officers 
In  the  Foreign  Service,  preference  shall  k>e 
given  to  graduates  of  tlie  Academy — after 
they  have  served  2  years  as  temporary  em- 
ployees at  foreign  stations.  It  would  be  a 
great  improvement  If  the  midablpBMA  or 
cadet  jvere  given  preference  for  penBMBWBft 
commission  in  the  United  States  Army  or 
the  United  States  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or 
Air  Force  after  3  years  service  In  that  force. 
and  afford  to  non-Academy  individuals  the 
same  chance  for  permanent  appointment. 

KNOW  TOO  Lrmjt 

Theoretically  the  reservist  has  the  same 
chance,  but  in  actua:  practice  there  are  too 
many  road  blocks  set  up  by  the  trade-school 
boya  to  make  it  effective.  The  fact  is  that 
the  trade-school  pradiiate  Is  still  raw  mate- 
rial when  conLmlsaloned.  His  real  value  to 
his  country,  and  his  ability  are  developed 
later,  in  the  dally  discharge  of  hla  duties. 
In  special  asaigninents.  and  In  the  staff  col- 
kpes.  The  trade  school  merely  prepares  the 
Wkxx  for  what  comes  later  on.  but.  so  do  any 
cumber  of  high-ranking  colleges. 

A*  it  Is  la  the  Army  uad  Kavy.  so  It  Is  In 
the  United  mates  Foreign  Sanrioe.  It  Is  not 
a  newly  discovered  oondlUon.    It  has  been 


known  for  A  long  time  that  there  were  too 
many  Amer  can  diplomats  who  knew  how 
to  balance  i  cup  of  tea  but  knew  all  too 
little  about  Lhelr  own  country,  and  less  than 
that  about  ;he  coiuitry  In  waich  they  were 
stationed. 
Congressnlan 
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cann*t  leave  our  Foreign   Service  to 
vomen    who    are    not    specially 
Americanism  first. 

e  do  not  know  that  our  State 

and  the  Foreign  Service  are  two 
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Eradicate  m  of  Foot-and-Moath  Disease 


EXTpJSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  rtENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  t  OUSK  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VB8 
Monday.  March  7.  1949 

Mr.  LAlicADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  aiithority  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  App  indu  of  the  Rkcord,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a 
matter  wh  ch,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  the 
utmost  im  jortance  to  the  Nation,  and 
that  is  the  control  or  era'dicatlon  of  the 
foot-and-n-outh  disea.se. 

Mr.  Speiker,  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  these  remarks 
copies  of  tvo  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  i  he  State  of  California  which 


brings  this  matter  forcibly  and  oppor- 
tunely to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  beg  to  submit  the  same  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  8 
Relative     to     the     proposed     International 

Animal     Quarantine     Station     on     Swan 

Island 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  State  remember 
with  the  direst  apprehension  the  outbreaks 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1924  and  1929 
and  the  paralyzing  effect  each  of  these  out- 
breaks had  upon  the  economy  and  welfare  of 
California;  and 

Whereas  the  bulwark  of  protection  against 
the  introduction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
Into  the  United  States  or  this  State  has  been 
subdivision  (a)  of  section  306  of  chapter  497 
of  the  United  States  Statutes  of  1930,  pro- 
viding that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  determines  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  exists  In  any  foreign  country, 
he  shall  officially  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  give  public  notice  thereof,  and 
thereafter,  and  until  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture gives  notice  in  a  similar  manner 
that  such  disease  no  longer  exists  In  such 
foreign  counUy,  the  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  do- 
mestic ruminants,  or  swine,  or  cf  freah, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  or 
pork,  from  such  foreign  country  Is  pro- 
hibited; and 

Whereas  restrictions  on  Importations  have 
from  time  to  time  been  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  Congress  and  by  tliat  means 
foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  kept  from 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  part  thereof;  and 

Whereas  chapter  592  of  the  United  States 
Statutes  of  1946  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  discretion,  to  establish 
and  maintain  on  Swan  Island,  situate  In  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  an  international  animal  quar- 
antine station  and  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  but  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  him  to  prevent  the  Introduction 
Into  the  United  States  of  communicable  dis- 
eases of  animals,  to  permit  animals  to  be 
brought  Into  the  Swan  Island  Quarantine 
Station  from  any  country.  Including  those 
In  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines that  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists 
and  to  permit  the  same  to  be  subsequently 
Imported  Into  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  under  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  and 

Whereas  on  December  7, 194«.  the  Secretly 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  gave  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  Issue  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  Swaz.  Island  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion, which  regulations  permit  ruminants 
and  swine  to  be  shipped  Into  the  quarantine 
station  If  they  originate  In  an  area  In  a 
foreign  country  which  has  been  free  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease  for  at  least  80  days 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  move- 
ment of  the  ruminants  and  swine  therefrom 
and  after  quarantine  at  Swan  Island  for  not 
less  than  90  days  may  be  brought  Into  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  report  on  foot-and-mouth 
disease  made  to  the  Senate  of  California  on 
March  18.  1948.  by  the  Senate  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  Llvestcvk  Diseases,  created  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  No.  145  of  the  1947  session  of 
the  California  Leglslattire,  shows  that  316 
Cebu  bulls  were  landed  on  Sacrlflclos  Island 
m  April  of  1946  and  were  removed  from  said 
Island  to  the  vicinity  of  Veracruz.  Mexico 
on  the  28th  of  Septemt)er  1946.  and  were 
thereafter  Inspected  by  two  veterinarians  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  found 
to  be  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
3  weeks  thereafter  foot-and-mouth  disease 
broke  out  In  the  vicinity  Into  which  the  Cebu 
bulls  had  been  imported;  and 

Whereas  the  regiUations  for  the  operation 
of  the  Swan  Island  QuaranUne  SUtion  pro- 
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posed  by  the  Secretary  of  AgriciUture  can 
therefore  not  give  any  assurance  that  Swan 
Island  wUl  not  become  the  avenue  through 
which  foot-and-mouth  disease  wiU  be  Intro- 
duced into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Calif  orpla  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture at  its  meeting  on  January  17,  1949, 
attended  by  representatives  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau,  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association,  the  California  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association,  California  Farmers,  Inc..  the 
Agricultural  Council  of  California,  and  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  adopted  a  res- 
olution with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
those  In  attendance,  that  the  regulations  for 
the  Swan  Island  Quarantine  Station  should 
prohibit  the  Importation  into  the  United 
States  of  animals  susceptible  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  from  any  country  In  which  It 
is  determined  that  foot-and-mouth  disease 
exists:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (iointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
thereof  that  no  action  be  taken  for  the  use 
of  Swan  Island  as  a  quarantine  station  with 
respect  to  the  Importation  Into  this  country 
of  animals  stisceptlble  to  foot-and-mouth 
disease  from  any  country  In  any  part  of  which 
exists  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  this  ef- 
fect: and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secreUry  of  the  senate 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  and  to  every  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  9 
Relative  to  funds  for  the  Joint  Commission 

for    the    Eradication    of    Poot-and-Mouth 

Disease  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 

Whereas  foot-and-mouth  disease,  a  major 
and  devastating  disease  of  livestock.  Is  pres. 
ent  In  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  of  America  have  Joined  forces 
to  control  and  eradicate  the  disease  In  Mex- 
ico; and 

Whereas  the  chief  Instrument  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  disease  Is  the  Joint  commission  es- 
tablished for  that  piu-p>ose  and  supported  by 
the  two  nations  with  financial,  scientific,  and 
general  ways  and  means;  and 

Whereas  great  strides  are  being  made  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Joint  commission  toward  the  control  and 
eradication  of  this  disease,  which  Is  not 
known  to  exist  elsewhere  in  North  Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas  It  is  In  the  general  welfare  of  the 
two  contracting  nations  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  Joint  commission  without  any  slacken- 
ing of  effort  or  loss  of  research,  program  or 
planning:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialises  the  Congress  ot  the  United 
States  to  approve  an  appropriation  of  ftinds. 
and  such  other  enactBWBta  as  are  neoeaaary, 
to  continue  without  Interruption  the  work 
of  the  Joint  Commission  for  the  Eradication 
of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  In  the  RepubUc 
of  Mexico,  and  commends  the  Commission 
for  its  exceUent  work;  and  be  It  further. 

lle*oli'ed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Ls  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlctilture.  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 


of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  every  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  resolutions  emanate  from  the  State 
of  California.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to 
suggest  that  the  Members  from  that 
State  look  into  the  matter,  and  if.  in 
their  judgment  It  is  proper  that  one  of 
the  Members  from  that  State  introduces 
legislation  as  is  suggested  in  the  fore- 
going resolutions,  and  If  such  legislation 
is  introduced.  I  feel  sure  that  Members 
interested  from  other  States  will  join  in 
the  support  of  this  important  legislation. 


Wby  I  An  Tkat  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICMC.Ut 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  11.1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
asked  me  why  on  occasion  I  voted  as  I 
did.  My  answer  was  that  I  was  trying 
to  vote  my  convictions  and  what  I 
thought  my  constituents  wished. 

A  letter  received  last  week,  which  is 
t3rpical  of  the  letters  from  the  district, 
will  explain  to  the  curious  who  care  to 
read  it  the  thinking  of  the  average  citi- 
zen of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan.  That  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

DKATXja,  March  7.  1949. 

DxAt  Mm.  Hoffman:  In  reply  to  your  re- 
quest. I  wish  to  say.  that  we  are  definitely 
In  favor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  as  are 
many  other  with  whom  we  have  talked. 

VHiat  Is  verong  with  It?  Most  of  the  com- 
plalners  let  someone  else  read  and  Interpret 
It  for  them. 

There  is  too  much  of  that  being  done.  I 
fear  that  some  day,  when  it  is  too  late,  many 
are  going  to  awaken  from  their  lackadaisical 
way  of  letting  someone  else  do  it  for  them, 
and  realize  to  their  sorrow  what  It  Is  aU 
about,  and  that  day  la  far  too  close  to  be 
comfortable:  In  fact,  we  think  It  Is  already 
here  In  Its  first  stages. 

Taft.  himself,  has  said  that  "there  prob- 
ably should  be  some  changes  made."  and 
has  expressed  a  wiUlngness  to  make  them. 
What  more  can  one  ask?  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  this  bill  gives  the  worker  the  greatest 
protection  he  has  ever  had.  Including  protec- 
tion from  the  heads  of  unions  where  they 
need  It  most. 

Would  you  not  think  they  oaalA  see  it? 
AU  anyone  seems  to  think  of  is  shorter  hours, 
more  pay.  more  insurance,  more  vacations — 
Harry  included — larger  pensions  so  they  can 
spend  more  time  In  taverns  and  pool  rooms — 
more,  more.  Do  they  not  realize  that  some- 
time, somehow,  someone  had  to  woc^  to  ac- 
cumulate what  they  had  hoped  and  had  pride 
enough  to  believe  would  be  enough  to  take 
care  of  them  when  they  no  longer  were  able 
to  work?  And  now  this  gang  comes  along 
and  wants  to  take  It  aU  away  by  taxation, 
whUe  they  are  on  vacation,  and  put  tis  where 
we,  too.  wlU  need  a  pension.  When  that  day 
comes — oh.  boy — Fm  all  for  big  ones. 

Another  thing.  Why  tax  ua  to  fight  com- 
munism, then  continue  to  let  them  come  in 
here  to  lecture  and  spread  their  dirty  doc- 
trine? 


Yesterday's  Chicago  Tribune  gave  an  ac- 
count of  booklets  being  published  in  Wash- 
ington showing  air  views  of  strategic  places, 
atomic  plants,  etc.;  then  selling  them  to 
Russia  for  a  few  cents  each. 

Why  charge  for  them?  I  move  that  we 
make  It  an  outright  gift;  we  have  given  away 
about  aU  else  we  possess;  they  even  have  a 
good  start  on  the  shirt  on  our  back. 

I  often  read  or  hear  something  that  so 
rUes  me.  I  think  I  wiU  write  to  you;  then  cm 
second  thought,  I  take  pity  on  you  and 
think — oh,  no.  dear  God— let  him  rest  whUe 
he  would  be  reading  my  protest.  After  all,  we 
do  still  have  faith  in  you  and  confidence  In 
yowr  Judgment.  We  believe  that  being 
right  there  on  the  Job.  where  you  ht^Kt  both 
sides,  that  your  Judgment  is  probably  much 
better  than  anything  we  might  suggest;  so 
Just  go  on  being  a  good  American.  Fight 
and  vote  for  the  T-H  Act  and  all  else  that 
Is  good  for  xis 

Decatiu-  has  been  Republican;   I  am  not 
at  aU  sure  there  is  a  party  any  more. 
Sincerely, 

Makx  Bops 

(Mrs.  W.  P.  Bope). 


Tm  Can't  Explain  a  Dead  Cat  Ont  of  tkc 
Faodly  Cistern 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monduv.  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ppunsylvania  [Mr.  Rich! 
has  just  told  m  ol*  a  large  industry  that 
is  getting  ready  to  leave  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  seemed  to  attribute  its 
moNlng  to  the  lack  of  a  higher  tariff. 

Of  course  a  tariff  Is  an  indirect  tsut 
on  the  consumer.  The  Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber  tariff  law,  passed  during  the 
Harding  administration,  levied  a  tax  on 
ever>thing  the  average  person  has  to  buy, 
from  the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy  to 
the  lining  in  the  coffin  in  which  old  age 
is  laid  away. 

Then  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law  was 
passed  during  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion which  levied  a  tax  on  his  tombstone 
by  placing  a  tariff  on  granite. 

Someone  has  said  that  was  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  granite  "growers"  of 
New  England. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Rich]  gave  the  wrong  reasons  for 
this  industry's  running  out  of  New  York. 
It  is  not  the  tariff,  or  the  lack  of  a  tariff, 
but  the  FEPC  law — that  communistic 
monstrosity  that  was  forced  on  to  the 
people  of  that  State  by  the  pressure  of  a 
racial  minority,  and  signed  by  Mr.  E>ewey 
with  22  pens,  that  Is  driving  this  enter- 
prise out  of  the  State. 

When  Governor  Dewey  signed  that 
crazy  measure,  he  signed  away  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  would  not 
have  sweetened  his  little  hand  after  that. 

That  vicious  FEPC  Act,  which  was 
first  promulgated  by  Joe  Stalin  in  1920, 
is  hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  the  head  of  every  American  busi- 
nessman  in  the  States  of  New  York. 
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Massachusetts.   New   Jersey,   and   Con- 
necticut. 

On  last  Friday.  March  11.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  MulierI  at- 
tacked my  speech  on  this  joibject  which 
I  made  more  than  2  years  ago;  and  in 
his  attempts  to  defend  this  communistic 
piece  of  legi^ative  monstrocity.  he  re- 
minded me  of  the  words  of  the  great 
iconoclast.  W.  C.  Brand,  who  once  said : 

You  can't  explain  a  dead  cat  out  of  the 
family  cistern. 

The  racial  minority  which  forced  this 
Tlcicus  measure  throuph  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  and  which  iS  now  attempt- 
ing to  force  it  onto  the  re-t  o.  the  Na- 
tion, does  not  cive  a  tinker's  dam  about 
the  Negroes.  They  are  simply  using  the 
poor  Negro  as  a  smoke  screen.  They  are 
df^ac  the  Negroes  far  more  harm  than 


introtfv  mA 


I  said  when  Mr.  Dewey  signed  this 
vicious  measure  that  he  had  got  his 
mustache  in  the  wringer,  and  I  did  not 
believe  he  would  ever  get  it  out. 

My  predictions  came  true. 

They  put  this  proposition  on  the  ballot 
In  California  in  1946.  and  It  was  defeated 
by  a  clear  majmlty  in  every  .single  county 
in  the  State.  The  majority  against  it 
in  the  State  was  more  than  r  million. 

They  tried  to  ram  it  through  the  Leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  a  short  time  ago, 
but  the  intelligent  legislators  of  that 
great  Sute  killed  it  as  dead  as  Hector. 

They  are  now  trying  to  ram  it  through 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  In  the  hope  of 
lining  that  SUte  up.  and  trsing  to  im- 
pose it  as  a  national  proposition. 

I  do  not  believe  the  legLslators  of  the 
great  State  of  Ohio  are  willing  to  ccm- 
mit  industrial  suicide  for  that  proud 
Commonwealth  just  to  gratify  the  cu- 
pidity of  an  alien  minority  that  is  trying 
to  force  this  communistic  measure  on  to 
the  whole  country,  because  of  the  effect 
it  is  having  on  those  States  that  have 
gone  so  far  afield  as  to  write  it  into  their 
statute  books. 

They  had  better  repeal  it  and  save 
Ihose  States  from  disaster. 

They  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing 
In  Minnesota.  I  pointed  out  the  other 
day  that  it  would  probably  mean  indus- 
trial suicide  for  the  SUte  of  Minnesota. 
as  it  would  for  the  SUte  of  Ohio;  because 
I  do  not  believe  they  can  ram  this  vicious 
niMgure  through  the  Congress,  and  force 
It  onto  the  other  States,  from  now  until 
doomsday. 

In  this  attempt  to  "explain  the  dead 
cat  out  of  family  cistern,"  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multo)  presumed 
to  take  issue  with  some  of  the  things  I 
said,  and  admitting  a  large  portion  of 
them  by  omission.  I  simply  took  the 
record  and  read  the  regtilations  imposed 
on  the  people  of  New  York  under  this 
measure  into  the  CoNcaEssioNAL  Rxcord. 

Here  Is  what  I  said  then,  and  I  sUnd 
by  it  today. 

The  .speech  referred  to  follows: 

Mr.  Bmmkjm.  Mr.  Bpcttker.  I  aroM  to  di«- 
eiM»  a  measure  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  XUiools  |Mr.  Otrfcacnj  for  tHe  re-crea- 
tteo  of  the  now  defunct  PEPC,  or  Uxe  ao- 
called  Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee. 

l^beilere  Mr.  Olrkaen  made  a  speech  for 
w»eh  a  measure  In  the  laat  Oongresa. 

It  would  certainly  take  a  genHu  to  rvcon- 
clle  that  apcech  of  the  gentleman  from  1111- 
|Mr.  Dlrkaenj  and  thia  FIPC  bill  he  haa 
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with   his   recent  speech   against 
,  especially  since  that  PEPC  Is  the 
p%nk  in  the  Communist  platform. 

most  dangerous  piece  of  commu- 

ic^islation  with  which  this  country  has 

threatened  In  all   Its  history.     I 

to  show  what  It  would  do  to  the 

Illinois  by  pointing  out  what  It  Is 

the  people  of  New  Tork.  where  this 

oaeasure  was  written  into  the  laws 

Stale  without  consulting  the  people 

suffering  under  it. 

bills  contain  the  same  old  bunk 

leaking  It  a  crime  to  discriminate  In 

because   of   race,   creed,   color, 

origin,  or  ancestry,  etc. 

Mr.  Olrksen  attempts  to  ram  this 

down  the  throats  of  the  people 

s.  and  all  the  other  States,  I  suggest 

they  did  In  California,  let  the  people 

vote  on  it.    That  is  what  they  did 

In  the  last  election,  and  it  was 

by  a  majority  In  every  single  In- 

cotinty  in  California. 

us  see  what  such  a  measure   is 

the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

from  New  York  said  to  me  this 

-You  know  this  measure  Is  being 

in  New  York  simply  by  failure  to 

."    The  other  night  there  were  two 

New  York  in  a   taxicab  here   In 

on  driven  by  a  man  who  works  here 

Bill.     They  got  into  an  argument. 

them  said,   "I   told   you   this  PEPC 

the  State  of  New  York  IX  they 

It  on  the  statute  boolts.'    The  other 

"I  did  not  think  so.    I  thought  it 

humanitarian  measure.    But  I  now  see 
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he  other  man  said.  "Here  is  what  It 

to  me.    1  own  a  good  home,"  I  be- 

said  "out  on  Riverside  Drive,  and  I 

a  houae  next  to  It  which  I  bought 

protection.    I  had  a  friend  living 

house,  but  his  bualneea  took  him 

section  of  the  country  and  be 

V  Kcate.     Like  a  fool,  I  put  up  a  sign 

'' thinking  that  someone  in  the  com- 

whom  I  could  afford  to  rent  it  to 

Somebody  put  a  colored  fel- 

o  come  and  apply  for  it  and  the 

•ays  I  must  let  him  have  It." 

this  to  you  for  what  It  is  worth. 

the  Communists  In  New  York 

K  that  the  same  rule  be  applied 

or  apartments  for  rent. 

rant  to  read  you  some  of  the  regu- 

are  now  being  Imposed  upon  the 

the  SUte  of  New  York  under  this 

Businecsmen    from    New   York 

the  way  they  are  getting  around 

is  by  operating  through  em- 

agencles,    because    no   Intelligent 

wovild  go  to  a  State  with  that 

l4w  on  its  statute  books  and  attempt 

sh  a  new  business  <r  a  new  enter- 

lally  with  the  regulations  or  ruU 

it  which  I  am  now  going  to  read 
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the.    put  this  measure  on  the 

California  and  the  people  voted  on 

last  election:  and  It  lost  In  every 

Inpivldual  county  In  California.     It 

In  the  entire  State  by  about  3  to  1 . 

sliiply  de.stroy  business  with  a  meas- 

thls      That  Is  what  the  PRPC  did 

n   have  gone  out  of   bualnecs   all 

^untry  In  the  last  few  years  becatisc 

ppsecutlon  that  was  carried  on  by 

here  In  Washington,  the  person- 

whlch  I  shall  insert  later  on. 

>eople  are  going  around  urging  us 
as  a  national  law,  to  put  everybody 
t  same  predicament.  These  people 
(parrying  on  this  racial  agitation  are 
Negro  as  a  smoke  screen.  They  do 
a  tinker's  dam  about  the  Negro, 
lot  trying  to  help  the  Negro.  They 
them  more  harm  than  anybody  has 
It  50  years,  and  the  decent,  law- 
hegroes  know  it. 


But  let  me  show  you  what  they  have  done 
In  New  York,  and  let  me  give  you  some  of 
the  regulations  or  rulings,  as  they  are  called, 
and  ask  you  U  you  would  like  to  have  tbcm 
In  your  State.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  |Mr.  Dlrksen|  how  he  would 
like  to  have  them  in  Illinois,  or  how  you 
would  like  to  have  them  in  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  Missouri,  or  in  any  other 
SUte  In  the  Union. 

Here  are  the  regulations,  or  rulings,  issued 
by  the  State  of  New  York.     They  are  headed : 

'"State  of  New  '''ork  Executive  Department. 
State  commission  against  discrimination. 
Ruiings." 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  you  cannot  do 
under  the  law  of  New  Ycrk : 

tJMLAWrtJL  EMPLOYMENT  PaACTICKS  BETORS 
HIEING    ANTBOOT 

Those  words  are  written  in  capitals.  Here 
Is  the  Brst  unlawful  practice: 

"Inquiry  into  the  original  name  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  employment,  whose  name  iriait 
been  changed  by  court  proceedings  or  other- 
wise." 

If  you  Inquire  as  to  his  name  or  what  his 
name  used  to  be  you  violate  the  law.  You 
commit  an  unlawfiil  practice.  Por  instance, 
take  this  man  who  writes  for  PM.  who  calls 
himself  I.  P.  Stone.  His  name  was  Isadore 
Felnsteln,  as  Cordell  Hull  once  pointed  out. 
Suppose  he  comes  to  you  asking  for  employ- 
ment and  you  ask  him  that  question.  Then 
you  will  have  committed  an  luilawful  act. 

Here  Is  the  next  one: 

It  would  be  unlawful  practice  to  make  "In- 
quiry into  the  birthplace  of  the  applicant 
for  employment,  the  birthplace  of  his  par- 
enU,  spouse,  or  other  close  relative." 

How  would  you  like  that  In  Iowa.  Illinois, 
Texas,  or  Nebraska?  In  California  I  know 
you  do  not  like  It.  because  you  have  lust 
voted  on  it. 

Here  is  the  next  "unlawful  practice": 

"Requirement  that  the  applicant  for  em- 
ployment produce  a  birth  certificate  or  bap- 
tUmal  certificate." 

That  woiild  be  an  unlawful  practice  under 
this  FIPC  Act  In  New  York. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  Governor  Dewey  get 
his  mustache  In  the  wringer  on  this  propo- 
sition. I  do  not  see  how  he  is  ever  going  to 
get  loose  from  it. 

Mr.  Masom.  Mr    Speaker.  wUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  Ramkim.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mason.  What  about  this  requirement 
durmg  the  war  that  every  person  employed  in 
certain  Industries  had  to  prove  that  he  was 
born  here  before  he  could  get  a  Job? 

Mr.  Rankin.  CerUinly.  If  we  had  had  this 
law  all  over  the  country  then,  the  Jape  would 
have  had  a  spy  at  the  elbow  of  every  man  In  a 
key  position:  so  would  the  Germans,  and  so 
would  every  other  enemy  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
timely  suggestion. 

It  Is  an  unlawful  practice  In  New  York, 
under  this  law,  to  make  "inquiry  Into  the 
religious  denomination  of  an  applicant  for 
employment,  bis  religious  affiliations,  his 
church,  parish  pastor,  or  religious  holidays 
observed.  Inquiry  Into  whether  an  applicant 
for  employment  I   an  atheist." 

Inquiry  Into  whether  an  spplicant  for  em- 
ployment Is  an  atheist  Is  forbidden,  although 
you  may  be  publishing  1  iterative  for  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Baptist  Church,  or 
any  other  denomination. 

Another  thing,  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment—and I  am  reading  from  the  rules  laid 
down  by  this  commission: 

"An  applicant  for  employment  may  not  be 
told  that  this  Is  a  Catholic.  ProtcsUnt,  or 
Jewish  organization." 

In  other  words,  if  you  are  in  the  business 
of  publishing  rellglcus  literature  you  cannot 
even  give  htm  that  information  under  this 
law  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  \Ur. 
DirksenI  now  propttcs  for  the  whole  coun- 
Uy.  including  lUinois. 
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Here  is  another  unlawful  practice: 

"An  applicant  for  employment  may  not  be 
told  that  the  following  holidays  wUl  be  ob- 
served by  the  firm  and  no  others,  naming 
th<.'  holidays;  e.  g..  Decoration  Day  and  July 
the  Pourth,  etc." 

You  cannot  tell  them  under  the  laws,  rul- 
ings, and  regulations  of  tliC  State  of  New 
York  that  they  may  observe  the  Pourth  of 
July. 

Here  Is  another  unlawful  practice: 

"An  applicant  for  employment  may  not  be 
told  that  employees  are  required  to  work 
Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom  Klppur." 

Prankly,  I  did  not  know  there  were  any 
such  dasrs  until  the  last  few  years. 

Another  thing.  It  is  an  unlawful  practice 
under  this  New  York  law  to  make  "Inquiry 
into  the  complexion  of  an  applicant  for 
employment." 

Inquire  into  his  complexion  and  you  are 
likely  to  get  yourself  Ungled  up  with  the 
law  of  the  SUte  of  New  York. 

Here  Is  another  unlawfiU  practice: 

■"Requirement  that  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment annex  a  photograph." 

That  would  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice.  You  are  not  supposed  to  know  how 
he  looks. 

Remember,  this  Is  not  In  Russia,  but  In 
New  York. 

Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr    Rankin.  I  3rleld. 

Mr  Mason.  And  yet  the  State  Department 
in  order  to  grant  a  visa  requires  a  photo- 
graph of  the  person  to  be  presented  with 
his  application. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Certainly,  and  they  ought  to 
do  so.  Much  as  I  respect  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  |Mr.  Mason |.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  employ  him  un- 
less I  knew  how  he  looked.  If  I  had  never 
seen  him,  I  would  certainly  want  to  see  his 
plctvire. 

Here  is  another  unlawful  practice: 

"Inquiry  whether  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment Is  a  naturalized  or  native-born  citizen; 
the  date  when  the  applicant  acquired  cltl- 
Eenship:  whether  the  applicant's  parenU  or 
spouse  are  naturalized  or  native-born  cltl- 
■ens  of  the  United  States;  the  date  when 
such  parents  or  spouse  acquired  citizenship." 

You  cannot  inquire  into  these  questions 
under  this  PEPC  law  In  New  York. 
Here  is  another  unlawful  practice: 

'Requirement  that  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment produce  hit  naturalization  papers 
or  first  papers." 

He  may  lie  to  you  and  tell  you  that  he  Is  a 
naturalized  citizen,  but  you  cannot  ask  to 
see  his  papers. 

Another  unlawful  practice  In  New  York  Is 
to  "inquire  Into  the  lineage  of  an  applicant 
for  employment,  his  ancestry,  or  national 
origin." 

Yo.  remember  a  few  years  ago  the  Dallas 
News  Inserted  an  advertisement  for  a  colored 
Janitor,  and  this  PEPC  outfit  down  the  street 
ordered  them  to  take  It  out.  said  it  was  an 
unlawful  practice. 

One  member  of  this  PEPC  outfit  here  In 
Washington  went  Into  the  office  of  Swift  & 
Co.  In  Chicago.  This  PEPC  man  asked  them : 
"How  many  Negroes  do  you  have  on  yotir 
board  of  directors?" 

The  answer  was  "None." 
Then   the  PKPC  man   asked   him:    "Why 
haven't  you?" 

That  was  the  PEPC  down  here  In  Wash- 
ington a  few  years  ago  before  It  died  be- 
cause a  few  radicals  could  not  browbeat  Con- 
gress Into  perpetuating  It. 

But  it  Is  now  in  force  in  the  SUte  of  New 
York. 

Here  Is  another  imlawful  practice  tmder 
the  New  York  law: 

'Inquiry  into  the  location  of  place*  of 
business  of  relatives  of  an  applicant  for 
employment." 

It  Is  an  unlawful  practice  to  make  "In- 
quiry into  the  place  of  residence  of  the  par- 
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enU.  spouse,  or  other  close  relatives  of  an 
applicant  for  employment." 

I  am  reading  from  the  records  at  Albany. 

Here  Is  another  unlawful  practice: 

"Inquiry  Into  the  maiden  name  of  the  wife 
of  a  male  applicant  for  employment  and; or 
Inquiry  into  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother 
of  a  male  at  female  applicant  for  employ- 
ent." 

The  other  day  we  had  the  Elslers  down 
here.  One  of  them  has  been  shown  to  be 
representing  the  Comintern,  according  to  his 
sister's  testimony.  He  has  a  brother  out  in 
California  who  seems  to  be  poisoning  the 
public  mind  throtJgh  the  moving-picture  in- 
dustry. He  tries  to  defend  his  brother  and 
refers  to  this  woman  as  "my  former  sister." 
If  you  wanted  to  employ  any  of  them  and 
check  the  name  of  at  least  one  of  them  as 
given  here,  you  could  not  Inquire  Into  those 
names  at  all — If  you  are  trying  to  do  busi- 
ness In  the  State  of  New  York — even  though 
one  of  them  has  a  half  dozen  aliases.  You 
could  not  even  ask  where  they  came  from 
or  when  they  got  here  or  when  they  changed 
their  names. 

Here  is  another  unlawful  practice.  In  New 
York: 

"Inquiry  Into  the  general  military  experi- 
ence of  an  applicant  for  employment." 

I  wish  every  ex-serviceman  could  read  that, 
and  the  next  one. 

Here  It  is.  It  Is  an  lulawfiU  practice  to 
make  "Inquiry  Into  the  whereabouu  of  an 
applicant  for  employment  during  the  Plrst 
World  War;  1.  e..  during  the  period  from  1914 
to  1919." 

In  other  words.  Inquiry  as  to  his  where- 
abouu In  the  period  from  1914  to  1919  is 
forbidden  as  an  unlawrful  practice  In  the 
Bute  of  New  Tork. 

Is  that  what  you  want  In  Colorado?  Is 
that  what  you  want  !n  MassachusetU? 

Mr.  Gtrpoao.  We  have  It. 

Mr.  Rankht.  Get  rid  of  it.  and  we  will  help 
you. 

Is  that  what  you  want  In  Kansas.  In  Ohio, 
and  in  other  SUtea. 

Let  your  SUtes  vote  on  it.  Michigan  Is 
going  to  vote  on  It  right  away.  If  you  will 
tell  the  people  of  Michigan  the  whole  truth, 
let  them  know  the  whole  truth  at>out  this 
monstrosity,  I  will  guarantee  you  they  will 
beat  It  worse  than  they  did  in  California. 

Here  is  another  unlawful  practice: 

"Inquiry  Into  the  organizations  of  which 
an  applicant  for  employment  Is  a  member, 
including  organizations  the  name  or  char- 
acter of  which  indicates  the  religion,  race. 
«■  national  origin  of  lU  members." 

I  presume.  If  they  should  ask  me  if  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge.  I  could  have 
them  jerked  up  and  brought  before  this 
inquisition  board  or  probably  prosecuted  at 
various  places  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York.  I  have  long  since  learned 
in  going  from  one  SUte  to  another  that  real 
Americans  are  about  the  same  everywhere. 
I  believe  If  they  had  a  vote  on  It  the  people 
of  New  York  would  beat  It,  Just  as  they  did 
in  California. 

They  are  having  a  vote  on  It  In  Michigan 
because  a  little  minority  group  has  been  at- 
tempting to  browbeat  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan  Into  passmg  It.  I  dare  say  when 
it  goes  en  the  ballot  in  Michigan  and  the 
people  of  Michigan  undersUnd  what  it  means 
they  will  defeat  it  more  thoroughly  than  they 
did  In  California.  The  same  thing  would 
happen  in  probably  every  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  Awimsaw.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
MlnnasoU. 

Mr.  AuctTST  H.  AMauanr.  WIU  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  what  the  penalties  are  in  New 
Tork? 

Mr.  RANKur.  In  addition  to  being  harassed 
to  death  with  orders  and  directives  to  ceaae. 


desist,  rehire,  and  so  forth,  there  is  a  punish* 
ment  provided  of  "imprisonment  in  a  peni- 
tentiary or  county  Jail  for  not  more  than  1 
year  or  by  fine  of  not  more  than  1500,  or  bf 
both." 

Mr.  Oirroaa.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  tram 
Bilassachusetts. 

Mr.  GiTFoao.  I  want  to  remind  the  pentle- 
man  that  we  have  that  law  in  MassachusetU. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  1  was  afraid  of  that. 

Mr.  GirroKD.  I  was  thoroughly  amazed 
when  I  looked  into  it:  I  iuul  not  learned 
what  the  rules  were.  But,  perhaps  we  car- 
ried It  too  far.  I  am  so  sorry,  and  I  h&T* 
been,  and  I  am  not  tn  favor  of  this.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  know  the  gentleman  Is  not. 
and  I  am  sure  the  people  of  MassachusetU 
would  not  favor  it  If  they  had  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  GUTCRD.  Employers  always  Inquire  and 
must  know  whether  you  come  from  a  respecl- 
bble  family  or  not.  They  are  so  careful. 
Perhaps  they  overdid  It.  But  I  think  a  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  whether  he  came 
from  a  resp>ecUble  family. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  There  are  a  great  many  ques- 
tions that  should  be  asked,  which  are  for- 
bidden under  this  law. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  so- 
called  FEPC  was  set  up  h»re  In  Wash- 
ington by  Executive  order.  But  when 
we  turned  the  pitiless  sunlight  of  merci- 
less publicity  on  to  it.  the  Congress  re- 
fused to  appropriate  money  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  such  communistic  pro- 
gram. 

In  that  fight  I  made  a  speech  again.5t 
that  vicious  program,  on  July  12,  1945. 
which  I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  for 
the  information  of  everyone  who  reads 
this  Recopd. 

It  reads  as  fellows: 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of 
a  law  at  this  time  legalizing  this  so-called 
TEPC  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  If  every  individual  In 
the  United  SUtes  could  understand  Just 
what  It  mearu,  there  would  be  such  a  roar 
of  protest  coming  from  every  Bute  tn  this 
Union  that  it  would  ncrer  see  the  light  of 
day. 

If  every  Member  of  Coogress  would  screw 
his  oouraga  to  the  sticking  place  and  vote 
his  convictions  on  this  so-called  PEPC,  It 
would  not  get  SO  votes  out  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  435. 

It  Is  a  most  dangerous  and  braacn  attempt 
to  fasten  upon  the  white  people  of  America 
the  worst  system  of  control  by  alien  or  mi- 
nority racial  groups  that  has  been  known 
since  the  Crucifixion. 

When  I  read  the  names  of  tiie  personnel 
of  this  outfit  you  will  undersUnd  what  I 
mean. 

To  sanctify  this  organization  by  law  would 
give  :he  lie  to  everything  wp  have  told  our 
American  boys  they  were  fighting  for.  In- 
stead of  coming  back  to  liberty,  freedom, 
and  democracy,  they  would  find  themselves 
sold  into  this  bondage,  herded.  humUiated. 
and  regimented  by  alien  Infiuences  directed 
by  a  foreign  comintern  representing  the 
deadly  doctrine  of  Karl  Marx  that  t» 
upon  hatred  for  Christianity  and  for 
thing  that  is  bfised  on  Christian  principles. 

It  is  a  manifesutlon  in  legislative  forni 
of  tliat  infidelity  that  has  closed  thousands 
of  ClirMttn  churches  in  Europe  and  has  bean 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  untold  milikms 
of  Christian  human  beings. 

This  measure  is  not  directed  altogether  at 
the  white  people  of  the  South.  If  it  were, 
you  folks  in  the  North  would  not  have  so 
much  groimd  for  alarm.  We  in  tbe  Soutli 
know  how  to  c«nbat  subversive  elemenu. 
As  Henry  Grady  once  fdud.  we  wrested  tike 
South  from  such  dominion  "when  Pedacml 
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<lnim  bea.4  rolled  nearer  and  Pedval  bayo- 
nets hedged  doeer  to  the  ballot  bos  of  the 
South  Uuu>  It  erer  will  a^aln  In  this  Repub- 
Ue." 

But  yon  people  tn  the  North  have  not  had 
that  tralalBf.  and  thta  PBPC  is  likely  to  bring 
grief,  strife,  hatred,  race  rlou.  and  chaos  In 
your  northern  cities  If  this  tIcIous  ap^ ncy  is 
perpetuated  and  sanctioned  by  your  ▼otes. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  returning  senrlce- 
men  know  what  this  thing  means,  and  they 
are  going  to  call  you  to  account  next  year — 
beginning  with  the  primary.  They  are  not 
going  to  wait  until  the  general  election. 

Do  not  forget  that  every  btislnessman. 
every  farmer,  every  professional  man.  and 
every  other  Independent  individual  whose 
blood  glows  with  the  Instinct  of  American 
liberty,  is  going  to  join  these  men.  and  thoae 
other  patriotic  fences  that  are  P.ghtlng  to  save 
American  institutions  for  which  these  boys 
have  been  fighting  and  dying  upon  every 
battlefield  In  the  world. 

If  every  man  and  every  woman  In  the 
United  SUtes  coxild  just  read  the  list  of  indi- 
vidtials  that  compose  the  personnel  of  this 
crazy  FEPC.  and  its  subdivisions  throughout 
the  country.  I  dare  say  there  would  not  be 
enough  of  you  left  who  vote  for  It.  even  If 
nominated  In  the  primaries  next  year,  to 
form  a  corporal's  guard. 

For  your  Information,  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  American  people  generally,  I 
am  going  to  read  you  the  official  personn^  as 
It  exists  today.  Remember,  this  Uat  to  taken 
from  the  ofBclal  record.  This  Is  the  group 
that  wants  to  nose  Into  and  control  every 
business  In  the  United  States.  Remember, 
they  can  search  the  flies  and  records  of  every 
busineas  establishment  in  America  where 
some  dlsgruiitled  Individual  Is  willing  to 
trump  up  a  charge  of  discrimination.  They 
can  drag  them  all  over  the  cotmtry  and  try 
them,  and  In  that  way  destroy  any  ordinary 
bxisiness  concern. 

The  next  thing  they  are  going  to  try  to  do 
Is  get  control  of  your  schools  and  force  their 
communistic  henchmen  Into  the  schools  and 
teach  your  children  their  subversive  doc- 
trines. 

Bead  these  lists  carefully,  which,  as  I 
said,  are  taken  from  the  official  records  here 
In  Washington,  and  you  will  see  that  not 
1  out  of  10  on  these  rolls  is  a  white  gentile 
American. 

Here  is  the  official  list: 

Committee   on   Fair   Employment   Practice, 
Washigton.  D.  C.  Of/ice  of  the  Chairman 


Msleoim..... 
0«M«eM 

Maem... 


ChainnaB 

Depot  y   Cbair- 

man. 
Besrtess  eiam- 


BhKh.  EsmdikL. 
"       r.  Evetyn.. 
B.Mas.... 


to 


.-..do 

.-..do 

Assistant 

Chainnan. 
^ecretmry     to 

Chairman. 
Secreitry   to 

I>puiy. 
Clerk-steooc- 

rapher. 
do 


White 
Colored. 

...do 

Whlte_ 

...do 

...do 

Colored. 

...do 

...do 

White_ 


18^  coo 

t^OU) 

s,too 

3.  MO 
•3,900 

:^ooo 

1.89 
1.W0 


Tou  Will  note  that  in  this  office  of  the 
chairman,  oonsiatlng  of  lO  people,  there  are 
5  ]l«Kroes  and  5  white  people,  most  of  whom 
have  foreign  names.  One  of  the  whites  Is  a 
ataoograpber  who  receives  the  smallest  sal- 
ary ot  anyone  on  the  list. 

Wii™"'*'"  that  the  members  of  this  group 
T/rmtOm  ofw  (he  destiny  of  every  business 
enterprise  In  America,  and  are  using  their 
assumed  powers  to  haras*  white  Americans 
out  of  busineas. 

This  u  the  (M^anlxation  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  being  asked  to  perpetuate  by  the 
of  this  bUl. 


Here  1; 


Incun  bent 


Maolow. 
Mitchell. 


\'m 

( 'larencs. 


David.son 
Beall.  U  . 


Rufene. 
Isyss... 


Mercer,  Ir  >« 

Rogers,  Kl  «nor. 
Satfo.  Otoi  M. 


Tbompaon 


Comick.  !■  mma 


\m 


otl  lers — two 


You 
peopl 
three 
afflllatloi 
tlons.  ac:ordixig 
commlttie, 

Imagiqe 
country 


note   that   It   consists   of   nine 

Ive    Negroes,    one    Japanese,    and 

of  whom  have  records  of 

with    Communist-front    organlza- 

lo  the  reports  of  the  Dies 


business!  aen 
tl  ey 


whom 
promote. 

It  wou  d 
Ilghtenln  g 
see  how 
leans. 


this  group  going  about  over  the 

•Idlng  herd  on  the  white  American 

of    the    Nation,    telling    them 

shall  employ,  whom  they  shall 

and  with  whom  they  may  associate. 

l>e  Interesting,  and  probably  en- 

to  check  up  on  these  p)eople  and 

ihany  of  them  are  native-born  Amer- 


Memtxrs 


befcre 


of  Congress  had  better  do  this 

they  get  caught  In  this  trap,  be- 

questlon  of  un-American  actlvl- 

to  be  an  issue  in  every  congres- 

dl^trlct  next  year,  beginning  with  the 


th  s 
go  Jig 


now 
cause 
ties  Is 
sional 
primaries 

The 
general 
commission 
tivlties 
wrap  th« 
to  the 
Republican 

More 
ready 
are  organ 
for  Americans 
records 
very 
home 


l0  3k 


Now 
all    these 
when  the  j 
understai  id 
News  felt 
Including 
can  movli  i 
out  of  btBiness 

Here  Is  the  lut 


Incumli  rat 


Davis,  John 
Ldwsuii,  M 


Ooliirbtly, 

liiM. 
Urmpliill.  I^is. 
Coan.  Carol 
I>svis,  Joy  1 
Uoffmaa. 


epsoldii^c.  i  MO. 


You  wU 
and  two  njhlte 
Carol 
white 
ary  on  th« 


Coai 


nxLo  opnanoNs 
the  Division  of  Field  Operations: 
Field  Operations 


Mildred. 


Title 


Chief 

Prtnriiml     (air- 
practice      fX- 


.....do. 
Seoisri 

tioei 
Fair-practieeez- 

sintner. 
Clerk-stenog- 

rspher. 
do 


....do 

..-.do 


White 
Colored 


...do. 

White-. 

...do. 

Colored. 

Jsps- 
nese- 
Amer- 
kan. 

Cotored. 
...do 


Sal- 
«ry 


$«..V)n 
S.SOU 

s.aoo 

{,«0U 
3.800 
1,800 

l,80i> 


1,800 
1,G3U 


pe  Dple  are  not  going  to  wait  until  the 

(lection  for  someone  who  holds   a 

as  a  result  of  the  pernicious  ac- 

Sldney  Hillman  and  his  gang  to 

party  cloak  about  him  and  shout 

p^ple  of  his  district  that  "I  am  a 

or  "I  am  a  Democrat." 

^an  2,000.000  young  men  have  al- 

be4n  discharged  In  this  war,  and  they 

Izlng  now  to  try  to  save  America 

They  are  going  to  read  your 

ind  they  are  likely  to  ask  you  some 

emljarrasstng  questions  when  you  get 
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at  this  list  and  see  who  reviews 

records    of    racial    discrimination 

come  to  Washington,  and  you  will 

how    the    editor   of    the    Dallas 

and  how  other  white  gentiles  feel, 

CecU  B.  DeMllIe,  the  great  Amerl- 

producer.  when  they  are  harassed 


Ri  View  and  Analysis  Division 


Title 


K 

i  rjorie. 

oriM- 


Ci  Ha..... 


Chief. 

Kesearcb  sns- 

lyst. 
Coniplianoe  so- 

alyst. 

do 

do 


-...do. 

Clerk-steoog- 

rapher. 
....do 


Raee 


Colored. 

...do 

...do 

..do 

White... 

Colored 

White... 

Colored. 


Ssl- 
sry 


|S.«00 
3.80U 

3,300 

2.«win 

1,800 
1.800 


note  that  It  consists  of  six  Negroea 

people,  one  of  whom  Is  named 

and  the  other  Cella  Hoffman,  a 

stei^ographer  receiving  the  lowest  siu- 

list. 


Now.  If  you  sign  the  petition  tc  bring  out 
this  bill  or  vote  for  this  monstrosity,  do  not 
forget  that  when  you  get  home  those  white 
American  businessmen  who  help  to  sustain 
this  Nation  in  time  of  peace  and  whose  sons 
are  fighting  Its  battles  In  time  of  war  are 
going  to  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  tliat 
you  may  not  be  able  to  answer. 

LEGAL    DIVISION 

But  If  you  want  a  real  laugh,  look  at  thla 
Legal  Division. 

Le^ol  Division 


locum  bent 


Reeves.  Frank  D... 
Stickpold,  Simon... 
Gordon.  Jemevlve.. 


Title 


Attorney 

do 

Clerk-stenofrra- 
pher. 


Race 


Colored 
White.. 
Colored. 


Sa:- 
■ry 


$4.  no 

4.000 
1.800 


You  Will  note  that  this  so-called  Legal 
Division  consists  of  two  Negroes  and  a  Simon 
Stlckgold. 

INI^3«MATTON    DIVISION 

Now  we  come  to  the  Information  Division. 
If  you  want  information  about  thla  outfit, 
write  to  this  Division: 

Information  Division 


Incumbent 


Bourne,  St.  Clair... 
Whiting,  Margaret. 


Title 


Information  spe- 
cialist. 

Clerk-stenog- 
rapher. 


Race 


Colored, 
—do. 


Sal- 
ary 


$3,800 
1,800 


You  Will  note  that  It  consists  of  two  Ne- 
groes, one  registered  as  an  Information  spe- 
cialist and  the  other  as  a  clerk-stenographer. 

BtroOET  AND   A0MINISTR.M1ON 

Now  we  come  to  the  Budget  and  Adminis- 
tration Division.  This  Division  not  only 
makes  up  the  budget  but  administers  the 
regulations.    Here  Is  the  list: 

Budget  and  Administration 


Incumbent 


Title 


Jones,  Theoilore 

Jeter,  Sinclair 


Baker,  Vivian  D... 

Jackson.  Bneales  A. 
Paynter,  Minnie  \. 
Hdllonion.   Irving.. 

.S'lb.v.  kulph  R 

Koss.  Sylvia  B 

.\rl.'<on.  Otelia 

Carjienter.     Elixe- 

beth. 
Brent.  Fcarl  T 


Chief 

Assistant  ad- 
ministrative 
officer. 

Clerk-stenogra- 
pher. 

Clerk-typSat 

do 

CWk 

Chief,  fiscal 

Vouch«'r  auditor. 

AccountinRolrrk 
do — 

do 


Race 


Colon 
..do 


•ed/ 


^iwr— 


—do. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 

-do 

do 

-do 

.do 


Sal- 


$5,  mo 
3.aou 


2,000 

1,(Q0 
l,«3(l 

1,440 
2,000 
2,000 
1.03U 

i.«ao 

1.6» 


Thla  outfit,  which  is  composed  of  11  Ne- 
groes, and  no  whites  at  all,  not  only  makes 
up  the  budget  for  financing  this  aggregation, 
but  it  seems  to  have  the  power  of  admin- 
istration. I  hope  you  will  read  this  list  to 
your  white  businessmen,  farmers,  and  cx- 
servlcemen  at  home  when  you  get  back  and 
ask  for  renomlnatlon  In  the  primaries  next 
year. 

MAIL     AND    m.SS     DIVISION 

Now,  here  are  the  ones  that  have  control 
Of  the  malls  and  filing  system: 

Mail  and  files 


Incumbent 

Till. 

Race 

Fsl- 
ary 

Doughs,  Leia 

Welch,  Selena 
Oarabte,  Jessie. ."T.. 

I*hilli(w,  Koee 

Ri*<l,  Charka 

MitcheU,  Reglna... 

Chief,  Mai  and 

Files. 
Docket  clerk.... 

FUederk 

do 

Messenger 

Kile  clerk 

Colored. 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

-30 

...do 

t2.000 

1.8a 
l««3l 
I,44(' 
1.380 
I.44U 
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.  You  will  note  that  this  division  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  Negroea — alx  Megroes.  and 
no  whites  at  all.  I  wonder  why  they  dis- 
criminated against  the  white  race  in  set- 
ting up  tbese  two  powerftil  branches  o<  this 
most  dangovtis  agency? 

BEcioNAL  omcc,  nrw  toix 

Now,  let  us  ttim  to  the  regional  offices  and 
see  who  Is  going  to  harass  the  busineas  people 
back  In  the  States.  Here  Is  the  list  for  the 
State  of  New  York: 

Regional  office.  Neva  York 


Incumbent 

Title 

Ran 

fial- 
sry 

Lawaon.     Edward 
U. 

Jones,  Madison  8 

Jones.  Robert  O.... 
Donovan.  Daniel  R. 

Regional  diree- 

tor. 
Fair-practioeei- 
amiDer. 

do 

do 

Cotored. 
...do...- 

-..4o.... 

White... 
Colored. 

White... 
...do.-.. 

s&.oao 

3.800 

8.800 
3.800 

Irisli,  Miriatu 

Asepha,  Tlllle 

Schwarts,  8ooia 

Clerk-stenog- 
rapher. 

do 

do 

2.UI0 

1,020 
l.OM 

This  is  the  list  that  Is  going  to  help  Gover- 
nor Dewey  harass  the  white  American  busi- 
nessman of  the  Empire  State.  You  will  note 
that  It  is  composed  of  four  Negroes  and  three 
white  people.  Please  read  the  names  of  the 
three  white  people  and  see  If  you  can  figure 
out  their  antecedents. 

Businessmen  of  New  York  are  going  to  have 
a  hard  time  after  this  war  without  having  all 
this  communistic  conglomeration  to  deal 
with,  to  say  nothing  of  the  one  which  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  and  his  political  henchmen 
have  now  heaped  upon  them. 

KzcioNAL  omcx.  philadxlphxa 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  PhUadelpIila.  the  birth- 
place of  the  Constitution — the  "city  of 
brotherly  love."  At  the  rtak  of  causing 
glorious  old  Benjamin  Franklin  to  ttim  over 
in  his  grave,  I  read  you  the  list: 

Regional  office.  Philadelphtm 


iDcumbent 

Title 

Raee 

Flrmlnr.Q.  James. 
Oreenblatt,    Mil- 
Manly.  Mflo  A 

RLsk,  .<atiiuel  R 

Orinnace,  Willard.. 
Oorpas,  Helen 

Klinger,  Karyl 

Browu,  Urayoe 

Regional   direc- 
tor. 
Fair-practice 

do 

do 

do 

CWk-jtenogra- 
pber. 

do 

do „. 

Colored. 

White..: 

Coktred. 
White  .. 

Colore. 
...do... 

White  .. 
Colored. 

$5.(100 

3,800 

3.800 

3,3m 
1.8W 

1.800 
1.44U 

You  will  note  that  it  is  composed  of  el^ik 
Individuals — five  Negroes  and  three  whites. 
Mildred  Oreenblatt,  Samuel  R.  Riak.  and 
Karyl  Klinger. 

Don't  you  know  there  will  be  some  broth- 
erly love  when  that  crowd  gets  going  on 
the  businessmen  of  the  Philadelphia  area? 

REGIONAL  OmCE,  WASHrNCTON,   D.  C. 

-  Maw,  here  Is  the  regional  office  In  Waah- 
InfUm.  D.  C,  the  National  Capital,  when 
there  has  been  so  much  persecution  of  white 
gentiles  in  the  last  few  years.     Here  is  the 

list: 

Regional  office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Incumbent 

Title 

Race 

•ry 

Evans,  Jo.<«epit. 

ni— IQB.  Theopb- 

IfBS. 

K»hn   Alice 

Cblsnim,  Roby 

Drfaaek.  D«rothy_. 

Rcpional  direc- 
tor. 

Fair-ptartioe  ex- 
aminer. 
do 

Clerk-stenog- 
tapher. 

Colored. 

...do 

White... 
Colored. 

—do 

98,000 

xmo 

1.800 
1.00 

You  will  note  it  consists  of  four  Negroea 
and  Alice  Kahn.    Just  what  chanca  a  white 


gentile  will  have  with  this  group  la  enttrdy 
problemaUcal,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

KIKIONAI.    OrWlCm.    CLCVKLAND 

New.  let  us  move  out  where  the  West 
begins  and  take  a  look.  Here  Is  the  list  In  the 
Cleveland  r^Hmal  ofllce: 

Regional  office,  Cleveland 


locombent 

'Tide 

Base 

Sal- 
ary 

-VcKnight      Wil- 
liam. 
Abbott.  Olcott  R„ 

Olore.  Leth^ 

KHIey.  Bemiia 

Wasem  Edna 

Rrgional  direc- 
tor. 

Fair  pnrtioeex- 

annner. 
....  do 

Clcrk-stenog- 

-.."So"^^- 

Celored. 

White... 

CokMTd. 
...do 

White... 

H6ao 

3.800 

3.200 
1.C3U 

1.800 

You  will  note  that  thla  group  is  composed 
of  three  Negroes  and  two  whites.  Olcott  R. 
Abbott  and  Sdna  Wasem. 

Don't  you  know  the  white  people  of  Cleve- 
land will  enjoy  being  dominated  by  them? 

CINCINNATI  KECIONAL  OFFICX 

Cincinnati  seems  to  be  largely  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Cleveland  office  since  it 
only  has  two  people: 

Ciftctnnaf< 


Incumbent 


James,  UaroM 


Title 


Fair-pnKtieres- 

aminnr. 
Clerk -St  mogra- 

pher. 


Race 


White... 


80I- 
sry 

HM8 

1.800 


DrraoTT  xkcional  omca 
Now  let  us  move  on  to  Detroit.  Mich. 
Is  the  regional  office  for  Detroit: 

Detroit 


Hera 


Incumbent 

Title 

Race 

Bal^ 
■ry 

Swan,  Bdward 

?eae.  Doris  K 

Examiner     in 

charge. 
Clerk-stenog- 

raptar. 

Colored. 

Japa- 
nese- 

AOMT^ 

ieaa. 

r 

$4,600 

i.« 

You  will  note  that  it  is  composed  of  one 
Negro  and  one  Japanese.  I  know  the  busi- 
nessmen of  Detroit  are  grateful  for  this  con- 
sideration. 

I  should  like  to  hear  some  of  the  com- 
ments they  will  make  to  you  gentlemen  from 
Detroit  when  you  get  home  next  summer,  if 
you  support  this  vicious  measure. 

aEGIONAL  omcE,  cHicaco 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  regional  office  in  the 
Windy  City: 

Regional  Office.  Chicago 


incumbent 

Title 

Raee 

Sal- 
ary 

Henderson,  Etaer.. 

Gibson.  Harry  H. 
C. 

Setiults,  Joy 

WiUiaas,  Le  Roy.. 
Zeldman,  Penny . . . 

Ingram.    Margoer- 
iteS. 

Regional  dirrc- 

tor  . 
Fair-praetioe  ex- 
aminer. 

do  , 

do 

Clerk-stenog- 
rapher. 

Colored. 

...do 

White... 
Coloied. 
White... 

Cotoed. 

13.000 

a,«o 

11800 
3,280 

!,«» 

1.W 

You  win  note  it  is  composed  of  four  Ne- 
groes. Joy  Shult?.  and  Penny  Zeldman.  I  am 
told  that  a  representative  of  this  group  went 
into  the  office  of  Swift  tt  Co.  and  asked  how 
many  Negro  members  they  had  on  their 
board  of  directors.  The  answer  was,  "We 
have  no  Negro  members  on  our  board  of  di- 
rectors." TTien  the  question  came  back, 
"Why  haven't  you?"  This  Just  shows  what 
the  supa^vernmental  set-tq)  is  driving  at. 


Tbcy  want  to  ec»nmunlze  America  and  f)e> 
atroy  everything  which  our  glorious  ances- 
tors have  left  us  and  for  which  our  boys  aiw 
now  fighting  and  dying  all  over  the  world. 
RscioNAL  omcs.  ATLsirra 
Here  Is  a  list  of  the  Atlanta  offlc*: 
Regional  office.  AtlanU 


Incumbent 

Title 

Race 

Sal- 
ary 

Dodge.    Wither 

spooa. 
Hope.  John 

McKay,  OeorgeD 
Chubb,  8«ny 

h^Tsm,  Thelma 

Rerfcmal  diroe 
tor. 

Fair-prartlee 
eramifMr. 

f\o 

Clerk-5tenog- 

frapher. 
do 

White.. 

Cotored. 

White... 
-do 

Colorvd. 

t4.«0 

3.800 

XVO 
lOOO 

i.aw 

Yott  will  note  that  it  connate  of  two  lle> 
groee  and  three  whites:  the  most  important 
post  in  this  office,  that  of  examiner,  is  held 
by  a  Negro.  I  wonder  how  the  people  of 
Georgia  enjoy  the  domination  of  this  group. 
I  may  have  more  to  say  about  them  later. 

BIGIONAL    omcx,    KANSAS    CTTT 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  Kansas  City  office: 
Regional  office,  Kansas  City 


Incumbent 


Hoglund.i^oy  A... 
Onnabee,  ffiigiaii 

Jooes.  Mildred 

Schlirn,  Ueleoe  0.. 


Tkk 


Regional  direc- 
tor. 

Fair-practioe  ex- 
aminer. 

Clerk-stCDOg- 

.."S-j. 


Race 


White... 

...do. 

Colored. 
Whits™ 


Pal- 
•ry 


06,000 

a.  MO 

1.020 

i.e3o 


You  wUl  note  that  thla  office  force  con- 
sists of  three  whites  and  one  Negro.  You 
can  read  the  list  of  whites  yourself  and  then 
Judge  how  many  of  them  really  rrprcoont 
the  people  of  that  area. 

ST.  Lotna  KKUOHAL  omcx 

Here  is  the  list  ot  the  regional  office  at 
St.  Louis: 

8t.  Louie 


Incumbent 

Title 

Raee 

la'- 
sry 

Theodore  Broim... 

.Morris  Levuie 

Armattia  Jackson... 

Examiner    in 

Examiner 

Clerk -slenog. 
rapber. 

Cokirrd 

White... 
Colored. 

OS,  no 

You  will  notice  that  it  conslata  <tf  two 
Negroes  and  Morris  Levlne.  Jtist  bow  they 
came  to  select  these  particular  individuals 
to  preside  over  the  destiny  of  the  white 
businessmen  of  the  great  State  of  Missouri 
I  cannot  understand. 


KECIONAL  omcx,   DALLAS, 

The  members  of  the  re^onal  oOoe  at  Dal« 
las  are  as  follows: 

Regional  office.  Dallat 


Inaimbent 

Titk 

Baee 

•ry 

Castemda,  CarkM.. 

(Vseaney)„ 

Outleben.  WBhtta. 

Regional  dhee- 

lor. 
Fair-practice 

ex&miner. 
Clerk-stroogra- 

pber. 

White. 
White... 

K«ar 

31208 

l.«) 

You  will  note  there  Is  one  vacancy.  Last 
year  that  position  was  held  by  a  Nerro. 
aamely,  Roy  V.  Williams.  The  other  two 
members.  Carlos  Caatenada,  the  regional  di- 
rector, and  Wllletta  Gutleben  seem  to  tie  in 
cliarg«  of  the  office  at  the  present  time  This 
Is  the  regional  office  that  attacked  the  Dal- 
las News  last  year  for  carrying  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  Negro  Janitor.  This  fellow  Cas- 
tenada.  tli*  director.  ImKI  tbm  maa  posittoa 


A1454 


ii 


that  h«  holds  now.  If  this  Mt-up  is  mad* 
permanent,  then  I  pr«s\une  the  rest  of  the 
white  American  businessmen  In  Texas  may 
expect  to  be  harassed  just  as  the  Dallas 
News  was. 

BBdONAL   OmCS.   HXW    OUXUIS 

The  regional  oiSce  at  New  Orleaiis   con- 
sists of  the  following  members: 

Regional  ofUce.  Nev  OrUant 


famimbait 

Title 

Ram 

Sal- 
sry 

FIHmw.  W.  Don  . 

Rettiaaal  dtiw- 

tor. 
Fsir-praetlee 

esaniasr. 
ClM-k-tieoocra- 

phw. 

White... 
Coinrad. 
White... 

ta^aoo 

X9» 

1.800 

Tou  will  note  that  there  are  two  whites 
and  one  Negro  in  this  office.  As  the  Negro 
Is  the  fair-practice  examiner.  Just  what  the 
decent  people  of  Louisiana  may  expect  at  the 
hands  of  this  outfit  Is  something  to  con- 
template. 

uaaioitAL  omcx.  san  niANcisco 

The  San  Pranclssco  ofBce  consists  of  the 
following  indiTiduals: 

Regional  office.  San  Francisco 


Incsmbeiit 


I.  BsrryL. 

SathdRB.  Edward.. 

Ross,  IVf  uara , . 

Seymour.  Vkg'.Bii.. 

Uancn.  Jewd 


TlUr 


R^frioDsl  direc- 
tor. 

Fair-practice 
fTMnJDcr- 
do. 


Admioistratjre 

asriMsnt. 
Clerk -st«norrs- 

pher. 


Rsoe 


Sal- 
ary 


White— «,«» 


-doL 

d«__ 

.-.*) 

...do- 


4.000 

s.ano 

3.000 
1.800 


This  Is  the  only  ofDce  we  have  found  yet 
that  consists  entirely  of  white  (?)  people. 
Just  what  the  backgroxmd  of  each  one  of 
them  is  I  am  unable  to  say. 

LOS    tkUGKLXa    KXCIONAL    Omc« 

The  Los  Angeles  regional  office  consists 
Of  the  following: 

Lo$  Angeles 


Bunt,  A.  Bruce 

Brows,  Bobert  B 

Loprt,  Iimsm 

Vectcr.  VeraO 

Msrfe 


Title 


Hesrinss  exam- 
iner. 

Fav-fvactioeex- 
sminer. 

....ds 

Ciwfc  ete—fra- 

. do 


Race 


Sal- 

•ry 


White...  IS.  800 


Cokired. 

White... 
,.do 

..do. 


3,800 

S.8Q0 
1.800 

1.S30 


You  will  note  that  there  are  four  whites 
and  one  Negro  in  this  office,  the  Negro  being 
the  fair-practice  examiner.  I  do  not  know 
what  consideration  the  white  bnstoeasmen 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area  are  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  this  group,  but  from  what  I  can 
hear  there  Is  con.«tderable  gnashing  of  teeth 
over  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  FKPC  U  a  super- 
government  of  enmmt— ra.  with  mora  power 
for  eril  than  any  other  acmcy  that  has  ever 
been  created  in  this  country.  If  Congress 
»hould  ratify  it  and  make  it  the  law  of  the 
land,  then  we  will  have  sacrificed  and  de- 
stroyed that  sacred  freedom  for  which  our 
brave  men  are  now  fighting  and  dying  on 
every  battle  front  in  the  world. 

We  have  no  right  to  pass  such  a  draatle. 
revolutionary  mea.sure  that  literaUy  change* 
our  way  of  lUe.  as  weU  as  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. whUe  these  boys  are  away  from 
home  In  uniform,  fighting  to  sustain  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  going  to  carry  this 
batUe  against  such  tu-Amerlcan  activltiee 
toio    •vary    nonfTMihinal    district    In    the 
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United  Slates  next  year.  In  the  primary,  so 
that  no  ofie  can  crawl  behind  the  party  cloak 
and  claim)  Immunity  at  the  hands  cO.  any  seg- 
ment of  (lur  people. 

This  Id  a  battle  for  the  survival  of  free 
eonstltut|3nal  government,  for  the  survival 
of  the  Arierlcan  way  of  life,  for  the  survival 
of  free  enterprise,  for  the  survival  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  itself. 

It  Is  a  b  ittle  to  save  .imerlca  for  Americans. 


Retained  Earnmfi  of  Indasbial  Corpora- 
bom  $erioas  Problem  for  Nation  and 
Stockholder  Who  It  Becoming  Forgot- 
ten Man 


EXrENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  nxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1949 


War 


Mr. 
World 

period  di^ring 
eluding 
and  utilities 
two-thirc  s 
one-thirc . 


pAtMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,  before 

n.  and  during  most  of  the 

the  war.  corporatioos  (In- 

rade.   transportation,   banking 

)  paid  to  their  stockholders 

of  their  earnings  and  retained 


contemplates 


(KO 


tie 


Sectior 
Act 
such 
tributed 
these 
in  profits 
stead  of 
$14,000, 
ings,  the^ 
000.    If 
paid   to 
have  beer 
stockholdprs 
of  their 
businesse; 
corjwrat 
dends. 
kept  this 
the 
State.s 
000.000  ir 
dried  up 
of  $5,000. 

Last  V, 
at  Which 
tions 
these 
World 
received 
I  am  goin  ; 

The 
New  York 


Kins 
Tie 


con>  "rations 


tie 


Natural!; 
your 

in  a'  broader 
capital 
even  large 

I  feel 
statement, 
have  been 
lie.   I    have 
ance.  the 
when 
earning 
tlve 


suggei  tlons 


e<  ual 
secu  itles 


And  isn' 
worth  of 
$750.  when 


BOf 


102  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
that    70    percent    of 
corp^orations  earnings  should  be  dis- 
s  taxable  dividends.     In  1948 
cortorations  earned  $21,000,000,000 
after  the  payment  of  taxes.    In- 
laying out  to  the  stockholders 
.000.  or  two-thirds  of  the  earn- 
paid  to  them  only  S7. 000.000.- 
other  .seven  billion  had  been 
he  stockholders,  there  would 
more  money  available  for  these 
to  go  into  small  businesses 
c(wn.  or  to  invest  in  other  small 
.  or  to  buy  more  stock  of  the 
that  paid  them  the  divi- 
oflHcers  and  directors,  having 
$7,000,000,000  in  the  funds  of 
deprived    the   United 
Government  of  around   $2,000,- 
taxes.  and  at  the  same  time 
capital  market  to  the  extent 
.000. 

<ek  I  had  a  press  conference 

proposed  that  these  corpora- 

shoiild   be   required   to  distribute 

as    customary    before 

U.    Since  that  time  I  have 

a  few  interesting  letters. 

to  quote  from  some  of  them. 

following  letter  from  a  citizen  of 

is  self-explanatory: 

I   am    100   percent   In   favor   of 

on  margin  reductions,  but 

sense  its  contribution   to  the 

prt^blems    of    small    business,    and 

well,  should  be  enormous. 

rather  well  qualified  to  make  this 

because   In   the   last   20   years   I 

a  suing  listed  securities  to  the  pub- 

never   experienced   sales   reslst- 

■  of  the  1940  version,  especially 

•   judged    by    the   yield   and 

ba4is  have  never  been  more  attrac- 


(00. 


eai  nings 
Wrr 
cuite 


it  ridlculotis  to  margin  tia.OOO 

beans  (trading  dynamite)  with 

It  cosu  til. 100  to  margin   100 


shares     of     conservative     widow-supported 
American  Telephone  it  Telegraph. 

Good  luck  to  you,  and  my  respect  for  your 
Intelligent  leadership.  The  country  can  use 
plenty  of  this  commodity. 

Prom  another  citizen  of  New  York  the 
following  letter  was  received : 

I  was  happy  and  very  gratified  to  see  some- 
one at  last  voice  objection  to  the  policy  of 
corporations  In  merely  salting  away  dollars. 

I  believe  earnestly  with  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  being  bilked  out  of  taxes  and 
that  stockholders  are  being  grossly  victim- 
ized by  the  policy  of  corporations  refusing 
to  pay  out  dividends  and  In  using  cash  for 
such  flagrantly  selfish  purposes  as  estab- 
llahlng  enormoiis  personal  pension  funds  to 
aid  the  management  over  the  bumps  m  their 
old  age. 

The  management,  of  course,  blithely  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  thousands  of  people  in 
each  large  concern  are  now  dependent  on 
dividend  income  to  carry  them  through  each 
year  in  their  old  age. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  are  corporations  selling  at  one  times 
earnings  and  one  and  one-half  times  earn- 
ings because  of  the  dividend  pattern  estab- 
lished by  the  management. 

The  public,  the  Investors,  of  whom  there 
are  millions  in  America,  people  dependent  on 
dividend  Income,  and  the  Government  are 
all  being  coolly,  calmly,  steadily  deprived  of 
their  revenues  and  their  rights. 

I  hope  and  trust  you  wUl  continue  your 
fight  successfully.    Good  luck  to  you. 

Prom  a  citizen  of  New  England  the 
following  letter: 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
courageous  character  and  sound  common 
sense  in  connection  with  your  public  state- 
ment In  favor  of  larger  dividends  and  smaller 
margin  requirements.  An  analysis  of  stock- 
holders of  any  large  corporation  win  show 
that  the  small  stockholders  are  In  the  ma- 
jority, and  they  are  the  people  who  are  with 
you  1,000  percent.  Everybody  I  spoke  to  to- 
day was  enthusiastic  about  your  splendid 
statement,  and  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  - 
write  and  thank  you  for  starting  something 
which  Is  really  worth  whUe  and  has  enor- 
mous public  support. 

Prom  another  citizen  of  New  England 
the  following  letter: 

Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratulation* 
In  your  magnificent  defense  of  stockholders. 

The  unfair  treatment  accorded  stock- 
holders by  corporations  today  would  be  most 
adequately  rectified  by  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  bill  as  you  propose. 

I  am  completely  In  accord  with  your  pro- 
posal to  penalize  corporations  at  least  20 
percent  of  their  earned  surplus.  In  that 
event  stockholders  would  receive  their  Just 
and  fair  dividends  and  I  wholeheartedly  ex- 
tend my  most  sincere  wishes  for  a  very  speedy 
acceptance. 

Prom  a  lady  on  the  east  coast  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

As  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  small 
Investors  throughout  the  country,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  effort 
for  congressional  action  to  force  corpora- 
tions to  distribute  more  of  the  profits  to  the 
stockholders.  Prom  experience  I  am  frank 
to  say  the  abuse  Is  growing  worse  and  should 
be  stopped.  May  I  cite  one  extreme  ex- 
ample? 

I  am  the  owner  of  50  shares— 7  percent 

preferred  stock  of  the  Marion  Power  Shovel 
Co.,  purchased  AprU  13.  1927.  date  of  the 
initial  sale  of  issue.  Without  going  into  too 
much  detaU.  there  has  accumulated  $112  In 
unpaid  back  dividends.  In  19M  the  com- 
pany earned  $9  per  share  and  paid  nothing- 
to  1947,  194  a  share  was  earned,  and  In  1948 
esUmated   earnings   are   11 10  a  share   after 
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In  the  last  3  years  regular  dividends 
of  $7  a  year  were  paid,  nothing  od  the  ac- 
cumulative dividends  Ln  arrears. 

On  aeveral  oecaslons  In  the  past  2  year*, 
the  company  offered  various  uasatlcfaetary 
exchanges  for  the  preferred  stock;  with  each 
soccesBtre  ocenton  additional  tnducrment 
was  offered.  Bvklently  the  present  manage- 
ment is  Intent  on  acquiring  this  preferred 
stock  at  the  lowest  price  poealble,  afc  the 
same  time  depriving  their  owners  of  any 
payment  on  arrears,  the  eamingi  being  held 
•s  risk  capital,  on  which  the  cotapauy  pays 
nothing. 

I  am  core  I  am  expressing  the  oplnkm  at 
the  multitude  at  small  investors  through- 
out the  country,  who  make  ttese  invcsUncBU 
In  the  expectation  of  a  reasonable  and  lair 
break  from  management,  that  the  Congreaa 
will  do  somthlng  to  rectify  this  abuse  of 
the  distribution  of  profits  to  stockholders  on 
the  part  ot  so  many  corporations. 

The  people  In  our  great  State  of  Texas 
are  also  interested.  The  following  is  self- 
explanatory: 

It  was  very  heartening  to  read  your  timely 
remarks  today  regarding  lowering  of  marglna 
and  paying  out  of  more  profits  to  stock- 
boider*. 

Have  been  in  the  brokerage  buslneaa  for 
the  past  19  years,  and  have  noted  the  gradual 
decline  in  new  husinees  for  some  time.  The 
a:ave  recommendations  that  you  have  made 
would  n>ore  tlian  adequately  offset  the  poor 
business  we  have  been  doing  lately. 

You've  broken  the  Ice  for  us. 

Another  letter  from  Texas  is  as  follows: 
May  I  take  this  means  ot  expressing  my 
approval  ot  your  recommendation  that  cor- 
pwlhms  pay  out  to  the  owners  ot  the  bua- 
Iness  a  ntore  substantial  part  of  the  earnings 
than  what  they  have  the  last  aeveral  years. 
You  are  certainly  right  in  saying  that  the 
stockholder  should  get  and  be  able  to  spend 
bis  part  oC  the  earnings  in  his  own  wav.  Re- 
UKOUm  by  a  cosnpanr  of  30  percent  of  the 
proAts  abould  be  sufficient. 

May  I  Uke  the  privilege  of  suggesting  that 
you  also  consider  the  unreasonableoew  of  the 
present  tax  law  that  penalizes  a  stocUM>ider. 
As  you  know,  a  corporation  very  properly 
pays  tax  on  earnings,  and  presently  whm  a 
stockboldar  ftta  the  dividend  he  has  to  pay 
a  tax  on  same  too.  Thla  seems  tuxfalr  for  a 
stockholder  Is  obviously  paying  twice  on  the 
same  company's  earnings.  This  policy  Is 
dtecotuaglng  venture  money  going  into  old 
or  new  enterprises. 

As  we  all  know,  tausiness  fumlahes  emptoy- 
m«nt.  and  If  the  'tools'  are  not  furnished  in 
this  way.  then  there  is  bound  to  be  a  re- 
sultant imemployment  with  a  depression 
following  in  Its  wake.  The  alternative  would 
be  "State"  financing  which  in  my  humble 
opinion  is  un-American  for  It  is  sodallstle. 

At  any  rate  I  feel  that  your  t.htnktf>g  f^ 
atanc  the  right  lines,  and  I  want  to  take  thte 
Bscaas  to  commend  you  for  your  vteits  and 

your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  forgotten 

"the  small  investor"  who  U  greatly  responsi- 
ble for  furnishing  the  capital  of  big  and 
small  businesses  without  which  out  wonder- 
ful country  could  not  be  the  big  Industrial 
power  that  It  Is. 

A  very  Interesting  letter  was  received 
from  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  a  phimbing 
and  heating  contractor,  it  is  as  follows: 

DBA*  CoNcaassMAji :  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  your  views  on  legislation  to  compel  cor- 
PvaUona  to  distribute  larger  amounta  ot 
their  net  vofits  to  their  narrhohiSM.  map*- 
tjly  the  ones  who  have  Invested  tkeir  sav- 
ings in  the  common  stock  a.  these  mmpsntcs 
It  seems  that  the  directors  of  the  BM^jorlty 
of  corporations  in  recent  years  have  adopted 
a  set  policy  ot  retaining  two-thirds  oC  their 
net  profits  and  giving  one-third  to  th*  stock- 
holders, but  the  selfish  personal  Interest  is 


shown  by  them  by  their  Increased  salartes, 
long-term  employment  conUacts  with  pen- 
sions along  with  Incentive  bonus  payments, 
and  many  other  schemes  to  eat  up  company 
profits  to  legaUy  avoid  income-tax  paymenu 
In  actual  amoants  of  net  profits  earned. 

These  ofDcers  and  directors  forget  that  only 
afew  years  hence  many  of  their  companies 
were  reorganized  or  were  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy  but  due  to  war  contracts  and 
the  resultant  business  that  came  along  with 
it  they  have  made  great  prcgress  In  their 
financial  structtires.  In  many  cases  paid  off 
their  funded  debt,  modernized  and  expanded 
their  plants  along  with  building  up  huge 
reserves  at  the  expense  of  our  Government 
and  the  people  vrho  originally  were  the  ones 
who  made  it  possible  to  finance  their  busi- 
ness ventures,  the  common  stockholder  who 
should  have  been  getting  the  two-thirds  of 
the  net  profits. 

This  present-day  procedtnre  of  dividend 
payments  has  dnven  the  smar  Investor  out 
of  the  mailcet  of  corporate  financing  because 
he  has  learned  by  sad  experience  that  a  re- 
duction in  profits  mean  less  car  no  dividends 
to  the  common  stockholder  along  with  dke- 
precfated  market  value  on  his  holding  and 
eventual  loss  of  his  savings.  TTie  results  are 
that  It  Is  practically  Impossible  under  the 
present  methods  of  division  of  net  profits  to 
get  people  to  Invest  In  any  form  of  cor- 
porate financing.  So  who  are  responsible 
for  tills  condition?    Ifot  the  peofde. 

Your    suggested     bill     to     compel     larger 
of    net    profits   to   shareholders   is 
basil  esB   and    good   legislation    that 
should  have  been  enacted  many  years  ago, 
there  being  no  question  about  the  increase  m 
tax   coUections   from    the   corporations    and 
the  tndlvkiual  investor. 
I  can  picture  the  howl  that  is  going  to  be 
by  those  who  are  running  our  large 
attona  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many  people  who  hold  com- 
•non  stock,  along  with  the  organised  cam- 
paign that  win  be  staged  to  oppose  your  Idea, 
no  doubt  with  flag  waving  by  the  b^  bo>'s. 
Ywas  Is  one  of  the  few  practical,  sound,  bene- 
^g*a»  proposals  that  have  been  presented  In 
'•oent   years    for    the     laintenance   of    our 
AmCTlean  way  of  life  and  standards  of  living 
by  sMng  moBeys  that  belong  u  the  people  to 
^pead  tm  meortknncf  to  their  own  needs  and 
ideas  rather  than  an  indirect  managed  econ- 
omy  by  a  few    persons  who  sit  on   various 
b'vjrds  of  directors  providing  for  their  own 
'  ftrtnre  security  at  the  expense  of 
oS  conmKtn -stock  holders. 

jom  every  sticceas  in  this  leglsla- 
It  Win  help  business  bring  out  Idle 
money  for  investment,  restore  confidence,  in- 
crease taxes,  and  at  the  same  time  help  the 
corporations  who  have  discoursed  the  in- 
vesting public. 

A  citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  writes: 

Just  read  your  article  In  the  Pittsbm^ 
Post  Oaaette  regarding  dividends  and  mar- 
gte  ratas.  This  is  the  best  news  that  has 
OWt  of  Washington  since  election.  It 
will  be  a  great  help  to  the  small -business 
man  and  to  people  whose  only  source  of  In- 
come is  from  dividends  and  possible  capital 
gain.  More  power  to  you  and  hope  you  can 
succeed. 

A  former  Texan,  but  now  a  citizen  of 

California,  writes  an  interesting  letter  as 
foDows: 

My  native  SUte  being  Texas,  and  seeing  an 
article  in  the  paper,  regarding  large  eam- 
tngs  for  Industries,  and  low  payments  in 
dtvldands  to  BtockteMsrs.  felt  you  would  be 
interested  In  eonaete  example. 

Atlantic  aefining  Co.,  boose  office  Phila- 
delpikla.  Pa.,  (I  have  been  in  thu  plant) 
earned  $12X8  in  ISMa — they  paid  the  stock 
hoMsra  tt  tor  the  entire  year — this  to  ma 
la  tm.  ctiags.  aiO.68  went  back  la  reserve 
funds,  they  should  have  paid  at  least  H. 


This  low  dhrWend  to  stockholders  reflects 

on  the  price  of  stock  on  the  New  York  Stork 
Exchange.  ShoiUd  one  wish  to  sell  thetr 
holdings — stocks  whose  earnings,  ranging 
from  $6  to  M  a  yesr  are  selling  6  to  10 
points  higher,  due  to  a  more  libera)  return  to 
stockholders. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  which  paid  divi- 
dends successively  for  over  50  year*,  earned 
•9.08  in  1948— they  paid  92.50  to  stockholder*. 

There  are  a  few  million  people  in  th« 
United  States,  such  ae  school  teachers,  oldar 
people,  et  cetera,  who  arc  dependent  on  their 
return  on  cdd  loU  they  own,  and  If  ya« 
^^'could  do  something  to  see  that  such  taw 
as  mentioned  above  were  forced  to  pay  an 
exUa  dlvideuU  to  stockholders  out  of  their 
large  1948  earnings.  I  am  sure  It  would  not 
only  be  a  feather  m  your  cap.  but  many 
wtuld  ble«e  you  and  someUmes  a  good  deed, 
to  those  in  need,  during  these  times  of  hl^h 
price*  brings  blessing  to  the  one  who  per- 
forms the  good. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  these  old  "birds" 
from  Texas  who  are  dependent  on  dividends 
from  some  odd  lots  of  stocks. 

Hoping  you  may  be  successful,  and  with 
every  best  wish  for  personal  success,  I  an 
with  best  wlabcs. 

Another  citizen  of  New  Jersey  wrote 
the  following  interesting  letter: 

Have  read  with  Interest  your  article  In  the 
New  York  Sun,  dated  March  9.  relative  to 
having  corporations  increase  their  dlvldeiula. 

You  are  absolutely  correct  about  your 
sutement.  and  no  doubt  you  will  receive 
substantial  support  from  many  who  will 
show  their  interest,  as  I  am  particularly 
concerned  and  you  have  mv  whole-hearted 
coopoYtlon. 

Only  recently  I  commtmicated  with  a  eoo- 
cem,  after  receiving  their  annual  statement; 
their  earnings  were  Immense;  they  expanded 
immensely;  their  dividends  (small)  15  cents 
quarterly;  but  thetr  executive  ofllcen  re- 
ceived enormous  salaries.  Where  does  the 
poor  lnve8t<»-  come  In?  With  labor  con- 
ditions, the  wages  are  tn  a  high  scale,  and 
the  Investor  does  not  iiwetve  his  ratio  share; 
comparing  with  their  earnings.  Every  in- 
vestor likes  to  see  the  companies  they  invest 
In— that  they  grow— btit  as  you  write  In 
yota-  ctrfumn:  give  the  Investor  his  ahare 
he  Is  also  entitled  to  larger  dividends. 
Therefore,  I  urge  you  In  every  way  to  pro- 
ceed with  your  program,  as  I  certainly  com- 
mented to  se-reral  brokers  that  something 
should  be  done  about  the  poor  investor. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  resign  my 
position,  due  to  death  In  family,  and  mi»t 
take  care  of  my  invalid  husband,  who  is 
unable  to  walk,  nor  speak  weU.  as  he  suffers 
frooa  tbe  dreadful  disease  multiple  scleroala: 
naturaUy,  placing  yourself  in  my  posiuon,  I 
must  depend  upon  the  small  inconke.  but.  as 
you  say.  the  dividends  could  be  increased  and 
would  certainly  help  many  people;  either  by 
reinvesting  or  other  purpose*,  by  supporting 
themselves. 

sx>-x?rrY-nvT  poktivt  tm  bcokzit  bt  sawKs 
A  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change from  Ohio  wrote  the  foUowlng 
Jetter: 

It  was  indeed  a  plearore  to  receive  the 
press  reports  regarding  your  activities  In  re- 
ducing margin  requtremenu  tor  the  purehasa 
of  listed  securities  on  our  various  pitfhangf^ 

There  is  one  tiling,  however,  that  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  which  is  de- 
cidedly in  error  In  this  press  report  tbaa 
states:  "The  Federal  Reserve  rule  new  Is  ttet 
brokers,  dealers,  and  banks  may  give  ercdtft 
only  for  25  percent  of  the  market  value  ot 
securities  so  that  the  investor  hM  to  put  up 
75  percent  In  caab." 

May  I  call  your  attcntton  to  tka  fact  tbas 
ever  since  this  rule  baa  taca  In  sOect,  it  haa 
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bMD  broken  right  and  Mt  by  banks.  The 
OOM  that  we  h«ve  had  nqperlence  with  have 
paid  absolutely  no  attention  to  thl*  re«\ila- 
tlon  and  have  loaned  Investors,  aome  of 
whom  were  carT7ing  their  accounts  In  our 
oAoc.  decidedly  in  cxccm  of  the  amount 
allowed  under  this  regulation. 

This  Is  known  to  everybody  In  the  secu- 
rities btuiness  as  well  as  the  oCiclals  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  I  think  you  would 
be  doing  our  Industry  a  most  constructive 
piece  of  work  If  the  ban)cs  of  this  country 
were  forced  to  observe  this  rule  as  strictly  as 
do  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
It  is  most  unfair  to  allow  the  banks  to  take 
customers  away  from  brokers  because  they 
can  loan  them  up  to  80  percent  on  the  value 
of  a  security  where  we  are  confined  to  the 
customary  25  percent. 

You  are  on  the  right  track.  Mr.  Patbiah. 
and  I  congratulate  you  for  the  efforts  you 
tew  pot  forth  so  t&r.  May  they  be  crowned 
Wtth  complete  success,  and,  if  they  are,  you 
win  make  lots  of  friends  scattered  through- 
out the  country. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
will  take  notice  of  this  letter.  It  con- 
tams  a  rather  serious  accusation. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared 
In  the  Boston  Herald,  March  10.  1949, 
page  21: 

STOCK    TSAOCSS 

We  finance  your  stock  market  purchases 
and  make  loans  on  listed  stocks.  Twenty 
percent  margin  required. 

Beacon  Finance  Co.,  41  Beacon  Street.  Bos- 
ton.    LA  3-2155. 

February  1.  1M9. 

It  is  typical  of  such  ads  appearing  in 
other  cities. 

A  citizen  of  Kentucky  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say: 

I  was  gratified  to  read  In  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  on  Thursday,  March  10,  an  article 
In  which  you  had  reconunended  a  larger  dis- 
tribution of  earnings. 

Congratulations  upon  yotir  effort  to  help 
us  small  stockholders. 

In  the  year  of  1948  Cities  Service  Corp. 
earned  $13.25  and  paid  stockholders  $3:  Sin- 
clair Oil  earned  $7  and -paid  $2.  so  your  state- 
ment is  absolutely  correct.  How  can  the  cor- 
porations expect  public  Interest  to  Invest 
their  money  in  business  on  such  basis  as  this? 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  well-spoken 
words  and  trust  you  succeed  further  In  your 
efforts. 

TAJE  KVASION  CHAXGXO 

Another  citizen  complains  In  a  letter 
that  monopolies  have  evaded  taxes 
through  retaining  earnings,  as  follows: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
splendid  effort  to  expose  and  clamp  down  on 
the  monopoly  capitalists  In  their  greatest 
■teal  of  the  century.  These  monopolies 
have  unquestionably  evaded  taxes  through 
retained  earnings.  They  have  beyond  any 
dcubt  plowed  back  many  billions  of  dollars 
to  their  capital  structures  by  robbing  the 
stockholders  as  well  as  the  Government. 

Theae  monopolies  with  their  managerial 
deepotiam  have  denied  the  stockholders 
tlMtr  rightly  earned  dividends  and  therefore 
your  Cne  effort  to  Invoice  the  taxing  author- 
ity of  the  Nation  o  compel  them  to  disgorge 
the  stockholders'  money  is  well  justified.  By 
your  undertaking,  you  wiu  benefit  not  only 
the  stockholders  but  the  corporations  as  well. 
as  the  stockholders  will  feel  renewed  faith 
In  the  corporations. 

If  you  succeed,  you  shall  have  laid  the 
foundation  to  a  tntly  free-enterprise  eco- 
nomic !«ystem.  You  will  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  mUltons  of  small  investors  who 
have  pi!t  their  life  savings  into  these  Indus- 
trial enterprtsies. 
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^uffalo.  N.  Y.,  wherein  the  Tax  Bu- 
levled    a    special    tax    assessment 
for  failure  to  properly  and  ade- 
di^rlbute  their  earnings  as  dividends 
he  case  was  headed  for  the  Su- 
it also  pointed  out  that  this 
time  this  had  happened  to  the 
corporation,  and  that  on  the  previous 
stockholders   had    been    able, 
courts,  to  hold  the  directors  re- 
ause  of  their  failure  to  declare 
vidend  and  avoid  the  extra  tax 
i^umlng    that    the    present    tax 
such  extra  levies,  then  the  failure 
the  law  seems  to  be  the  trouble, 
you  are  successful. 
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>e  noticed  that  a  corporation 

to  as  withholding  dividends 

dividend  would  be  taxable. 

sent  out  by  the  manufac- 

on  April  12,  1948.  the 

)aragraph  was  included: 

bought   has  been   and   is   being 

directors  to  the  possibility  of 

dMrlbution  of  cash  on  hand  In 

reasonable  anticipated   needs 

In  a  manner  not  subject  to 


t  le 


tie 


buslaess 


Income  or  surtaxes.  To  date,  no  method  haa 
been  devised  which  has  obtained  Treasury 
Department  approval.  The  directors'  efforts 
In  this  respect,  however,  have  In  no  sense 
terminated. 

This  same  complaint  has  been  received 
from  numerous  people  concerning  many 
different  corporations. 

ASCUMKNT   AG.^INST  CAPITAL -CAINS   T.\X 

The  following  letter  from  a  person  in 
San  Francisco  contains  an  interesting 
suggestion  about  capital-gains  tax.  I 
am  trying  to  ascertain  now  how  much  is 
actually  collected  by  the  Government 
through  this  method  of  taxation.  If  the 
amount  is  as  small  as  I  have  been  told.  It 
is  doubtful  that  It  Is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Government  for  the  capital-gains  tax 
to  be  retained.  This  letter  contains  an 
iila'^tration  typical  of  many  that  should 
receive  consideration.    It  is  as  follows : 

I  note  that  you  are  Interested  In  lowering 
the  margin  on  security  purchases.  If  I  may 
make  a  suggestion.  I  believe  a  number  of 
changes  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  law 
governing  securities. 

Take  my  case  as  an  example.  Having  been 
In  business  in  the  East,  naturally  I  acquired 
eastern  securities.  Later,  moving  to  Cali- 
fornia. I  was  desirous  of  selling  the  eastern 
stock  and  Investing  In  Pacific  coast  securi- 
ties, merely  to  have  my  assets  where  I  live. 
This  was  practically  Impossible,  because  it 
happened  that  I  hold  securities  for  invest- 
ment only,  having  bought  them  at  a  time 
when  the  market  was  considerably  lower  than 
at  present.  Thus  I  could  not  dispose  of 
them  and  transfer  my  holdings  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  because  of  the  Income  tax  Involved. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  could  get 
more  revenue  if  they  would  charge  a  higher 
rate  on  transactions  and  eliminate  the  In- 
come tax  on  the  profit  made  on  sales.  This 
would  Increase  the  transactions  very  consid- 
erably and  help  stabilize  the  market  and 
would  allow  holders  to  switch  their  holdings 
whenever  desirable. 

In  other  words,  capital  gains  should  be 
treated  an  capital  (like  they  are  in  England) 
and  not  as  income  (which  they  are  not),  and 
this  should  apply  to  any  and  all  capital  gains, 
whether  they  are  the  result  of  sale  of  securi- 
ties, real  estate,  business,  etc. 

POUCT  OF  tmLITT  COMPANIES 

Since  I  am  sure  that  the  author  of 
the  following  letter  will  not  object  to  his 
name  being  used,  I  am  Inserting  It  in 
full.  It  discloses  a  policy  of  the  utility 
companies  that  Is  certainly  more  favor- 
able to  the  stockholders  and  the  public 
than  the  policy  that  is  used  by  large  in- 
dustrial corporations.  The  profit  figures 
for  all  corporations  include  utilities  and 
banks.  If  they  were  separated  the  in- 
dustrial corporations  would  appear  more 
vulnerable. 

C.   D.    ROBBINS    li    Co . 

Seicark.  N.  J..  March  10.  1949. 
The  Honorable  WaicHT  Patman. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  DcAa  CoNCftcssMAN :  I  have  been  In  the 
securities  business  for  40  years  and  am  a  Re- 
publican. I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  attitude  on  mar- 
gin requirements  on  securities.  Further- 
more. I  believe  you  are  on  the  right  track 
m  your  feeling  that  some  law  should  be 
passed  to  tax  undistributed  profits  up  to  a 
certain  percentage.  There  is  an  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  ruling  now— section  100— 
requiring  that  corporations  distribute  up  to 
70  percent.  This  Is  not  followed  very  care- 
fully nor  does  it  seem  to  be  enforced  Large 
corporations   retain,   in   many   case*.   60   to 
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ireent   at   the    f  iiiiilini   Mlitlm   to 
rather  thm   iBili«nilfcn  and 
fibe  etockltoldva.  irtio  an  the  real 
at  the  hwliiiH,  ike  tigtt  to  invest 
tbetr  own  mamaj.     If  stocMkaMan  do  not 
benefit  In  boom  periods,  they  eertalnly  are 
not  going  to  benefit  tn  the  vray  at  dtvtdCBds 
In  a  depresakm.     The  money  !■  ueed  by  cor- 
porations tn  a  boam  period   for  czpandoo 
Md  IBH"""*''!"!"  "t  high  eoeto.   Tlicp^bllc- 
tMtHea  liHtaiUj  pays  out  a  fair  proportlaB 
ot  tU  wnilnp   tn  dtvUcnds,  naoaUy  from 
60  to  80  percent,  and  when  they  have  to  do 
any   financing  for   additions   and   Improve- 
ments, they  go  to  the  stockholders  and  offer 
them  stock  at  an  attractive  price,  or  they 
sell  low-coupon  bonds  to  ralae  part  or  all  of 
the  money.     Utility  companies  endeavor  to 
keep  tbdr  stock  and  bond  ratio  In  balance. 
Utility  companies  which  have  20  percent  or 
less  in  common  stock  In  their  capitalizations 
usually  pay  60, 60  perccxtt  ot  thctr  net  earn- 
ings In  common  dividends  on  common  stocks. 
Those  ccmpanfes  which  hare  a  ratio  of  stock 
to  bondi  between  ao,25  percrat  usually  pay 
from  60  70  percent  of  their  earnings  In  divi- 
de lids.     Some  of  the  companies  which  have 
above  26  percent  in  common  stock  pay  about 
70  percent.   There  are  aome  utility  -rmyaataa 
With  stock  ratio  to  bends  of  40  percent  or 
more  which  pay  out  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
earnings  in  common-stock  dividends.     The 
stockholder  is  thus  given  fair  treatment  and 
the   Government  collects  ita   just   share   of 
tazcB.    A  formula  aonewbat  like  this  should 
be  appUed  to  large  industrial  eorporatloos. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  started  the  ball 
rolling  on  both  of  these  matters  aitd  hope 
you  will  keep  it  going. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  D 
tovtMmam  tecum'  vtajcb  oh  KXTAmaa 

The  United  States  News  and  World 
Report  for  January  3,  1949,  contains  an 
inUrview  with  the  Honorable  Marrlner 
S.  Eccles.  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  this  interview,  the  foUowing  ques- 
tion was  asked  Governor  Eceles  by  David 
Lawrence  and  hts  repJy  follows  the  ques- 
tion: 

QoestkKi.  What  sort  ot  tax  increase  then 
do  yommatttui 

Answer.  I  would  prefer  a  tax  en  those  cor- 
porate earnings  which  are  not  paid  out  as 
dividends.  This  would  itan  ttaa  equiT^i«it 
ot  an  increase  in  the  norMai  taa  only  ( 
part  of  the  corporate  proAfes  wkt^  tai 
in  any  year  instead  flf  on  alL  tte  paoAta^  Tbta 
la  jtodMad  an  the  grounds  that  the  Oovem- 
nasnt  doea  not  collect  pcraocMU  inooue  tax  on 
ttocae  earnings,  whereaa  on  tte  iMTiti^s  dis- 
tributed, a  large  perccntaga  la  paid  In  Indi- 
vidual taxes.  The  failora  to  bave  such  a  tax 
has  Induced  corporations  to  retain  an  aknsr- 
aMl  aoHNuit  oi  their  earnings.  It  la  estl- 
ited  that  they  paid  out  only  35  percent  of 
kn  IMS  as  against  50  pemnt  tami*^ 
var  years  and  7«  percoii  In  lUiL  In 
to  avoid  a  penalty  wndar  tmkKOm^  law, 
lOa.  corporatlona  taaisv  had  to  skew  a 
need  for  tbe  retained  fniMlB  anc*  this  has 
for  ialatkn,  particularly  In  the 
I  leld.  and  haa  tended  to  tarii^  i 

ittta  tbrowgli  the  biiytz^ 


dally  small  tamtoaau  A  15-percent  tax  on 
the  corporate  eantaca  retalnad  in  IMS  wotxid 
yield  the  GoveniBcnt  aboot  lO^WO.OoOiWO. 
IB  case  such  a  tax  badueed  corpomtlana  to 
pay  OQt  more  ot  their  eamlnga.  the  taxes 
collected  ^  the  Government  wonld  be  anb- 
atantlrily  Mgher  because  the  asu^a  ate 
paid  by  tndlrldnals  recehrtng  the 
would  be  aaach  blgtoer  tban  the  15 
The  wiggialail  tax  w— Id  aarwe  as  a 
tor  tte  penalty  tax  fovlded 


"nil*  kind  of  tax  would  also  be  especially 
good  to  have  on  the  took*  duriikg  a  deprcs- 
i*on  pavkxl.  Whereas  in  an  inflation,  aa  I 
*»••*  itated,  business  uses  Its  eamhagi  fretiy 
and  adds  to  the  Infiatlmary  pressings,  the 
reverse  Is  true  in  a  dcpreMt(»i.  This  tax 
would  tend  to  put  into  circulation  corporate 
earnings  which  otherwise,  in  s  depression, 
might  lie  Idle  or  be  tased  unnecessarily  to  pay 
on  debt,  which  is  deflationary.  Based  on  past 
eiipdience,  bu^lnesB  becomes  more  liquid  In 
rVpiiialnw  baewuse  of  lower  prices,  smsller 
iBTeBhay,  mna  reduced  outstandir^  ac- 
"«■»*■.  "nd  there  Is  less  need  for  capital  ex- 
pendltmres.  They  do  not  as  a  general  rule 
have  use  for  their  rainy-day  reserves  when 
the  rainy  day  comes.  Therefore,  they  should 
ttot  add  to  them  and  thereby  add  to  defla- 
''  during  a  depreaaiOD  period. 


Our  FanniBf  Mast  Ckaast 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASBIKCTOW 

n  THE  HODSE  OT  RXPfUSSBMTATrvCB 

Mondaji.  March  li.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leare  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rxcotb,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Koenig,  executive  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary (A  Agriculture: 

Oos  Fabbcinc  Must  Cnairex 

1.UKUHUN      CUUJVIXUS      ABX     TETIKC      RAKB     TO 

nvcxxasE  pood  matncnow  to  bbcokx  sblt- 

StJmCIFNT;  THTS  MEAKS  AMEKTCAK  VAKkTESS 
WUST  TtnUf  TO  LIVTSTOCK  PIODOCTlOIf  AS  FOS- 
BlSlf  DEMAXD  FOB  GBAnf  TALLS  OTT 

(By  Ifathan  Koenig.  executtre  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture) 

(During  each  of  the  last  3  years.  Nate 
Koenig  spent  several  weeks  In  Europe,  sur- 
veying conditions  for  the  U.  S.  O.  A.  In  this 
report  on  his  most  recent  trip,  he  tells  Suc- 
cessful Farming  readers  cf  the  progress  made 
and  Its  likely  effect  on  American  agriculture. ) 

The  European  market  for  American  farm 
products  Is  beginning  to  close  down. 

Each  year  since  the  start  of  World  War  IT. 
Europe  asked  for  and  received  more  and  more 
food.  This  country  shipped  unprecedented 
amounts  of  hread-gratna,  canned  and  dried 
frtrtts  and  vegetables,  fats  and  oils,  and  live- 
stock products,  inciudlsg  mOUons  ot  pounds 
of  dried  eggs. 

Today,  countries  of  western  Burooe  are 
flgUllug'  hard  on  how  to  pare  down  on  what 
they  buy  from  ns.  This  shopping  list  gradu- 
ally Is  being  narrowed  to  bare  essentials. 

Ttls  turn  Is  of  real  algnlflrance  to  Ameri- 
can farmers  who  only  a  few  years  ago  had 
geared  their  production  to  the  skyrocltetlng 
demands  of  a  world  at  war.  It's  the  signal 
for  a  return  to  peacetime  demand. 

The  proUeas 

Our  farmers  face  the  probiem  of  changing 
their  pattern  at  farming,  not  only  to  improve 
the  balance  In  agricultare,  but  also  to  BMin- 
tain  Its  prosperity.  Fortunately,  United 
States  consumers  will  take  more  of  our  war- 
tlBBS  tecssase  if  they  can  have  it  in  the  form 
Ot  aaati  and  milk.  Farmers  mitf  t  turn  OKxre 
<d  tkttm  grain  crops  into  livestock  and  Uva- 
stoek  peoducta.  Today's  real  need  te  for 
greater  ewiphssls  on  livestock  in  our  peace- 
time farming. 

no  mistake  about  It,  countries  ot 

need  aacie  food  Umn  they 

Trwe,  food  is  availahte  from 


ootsidc  sources,  but  it  takes  money  to  bay  It. 
Tint's  the  dtaculty. 

l>oilT  atart€f€ 

The  most  accepta'dc  medium  of  »vfh«Tnt 
is  the  doUar.  and  all  European  countries  are 
short  on  dollars.  Became  of  this  shortac* 
foreign  countries  are  cutting  down  on  im- 
poru  of  goods  from  areas  where  dollars  are 
required  in  payment.  Instejut  they  are 
^lending  their  doUars.  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  machinery, 
and  related  capital  goods  which  will  increase 
production  and  lead  to  tlielr  self-support. 

How  they  are  managing  and  what  they 
plan  for  the  future  I  learned  first-hand  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  Europe.  I  saw  a  healthy 
clttnge  from  the  stagnation  aiKl  gloom  I 
foviul  during  visits  in  the  summers  of  IMfl 
and  1»47. 

Good  harvests  this  year.  In  Europe  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  very  sub- 
»tanttal  help  under  the  European  recovery 
proaram  have  rekindled  the  hopes  d  western 
Europe's  380.000.000  pe<ipie. 

Tew  the  first  time  »lr>ce  the  war's  end  they 
see  enotjgh  bread  in  the  world  to  keep  theaa 
from  being  hungry  untU  the  next  harvest. 
With  this  security  In  the  food  supply  and  wttb 
our  financial  help  throi^  H?P  they  feel  that 
ftather  pmeress  toward  ecrnomic  recovery  te 
a  sure  thing  at  least  for  tlkc  year  ahead. 

Fear  hunger 

Howerer.  the  fear  ot  future  hunger  still 
dowlnatcs  the  minds  of  people  in  wcstcnf 
Sivope.  In  the  doUar-short  countries.  I 
found  great  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  in- 
creased production  at  home  in  an  eflort  to 
reduce  the  need  for  imports. 

At  the  same  time,  theae  European  coun- 
tries are  looking  more  and  more  to  each  other 
and  elaewhere  for  food  stuffs  and  other  sup- 
plies In  order  to  save  their  precious  dollar 
credits.  The  Idea  Is  to  obtain  needed  goods 
either  with  their  own  currewcakea  or  through 
an  exchange  of  the  tncrcaaad  0DOd8  they  an 
prtxluctng. 

Seving  dotlars 

UntU  they  can  get  more  dollars  through 
greater  exports  to  this  coimtry.  western  Eu- 
ropean UAtions  feel  they  must  follow  s  belt- 
tightening  policy  on  Imports  from  the  United 
States  and  other  dollar  areas. 

In  England  I  found  the  Government  push- 
ing a  newly  announced  food  plan.  This  plan 
would  raise  England's  food  and  feed  produc- 
Uon  by  1961-62  to  a  level  50  percent  above 
prewar.  T.ais  goal  is  15  percent  above  the 
peak  of  waiUnM  production  reached  in  1M3- 
44.  or  ao  percent  above  the  ld46-47  output. 
Increaaea  sought  by  ld61-53  would  raise 
wheat  production  above  prewar  levels  by  60 
percent,  170  percent  for  barley,  50  percent 
for  osta.  ao  percent  for  potatoes.  31  percent 
for  sugar  beets,  23  percent  for  milk,  53  per- 
cent lor  egga.  and  10  percent  for  beef  and 
veal. 

In  tbe  caae  ot  flaxseed,  a  crop  which  was 
hardly  grown  In  Great  Britain  before  the 
war,  the  goal  for  planting  is  set  at  400  000 
acres.  In  addition  to  fiber,  this  crop  is  a 
valuable  source  of  proton  for  cattle  and  di 
for  tndnstrial  tiKs. 

In  Prance  the  emphasis  is  on  greater  wheat 
production  so  that  country  won't  need  to 
depend  upon  Imports.  From  the  French 
Govemmenfe  standpoint,  that's  grxxl  polities. 
In  view  of  the  Importance  of  bread  hi  the 
yrtnch  diet.  "Wheat,  the  noble  gratn."  It 
the  thought  being  driven  Into  the  minds  of 
school  children. 

Switzerland  Intends  to  keep  grassland, 
brought  Into  cultivation  during  the  war 
years,  tn  crop  production.  Like  Great  Brit* 
aln  and  Denmark,  Switzerland  has  developed 
techniques  for  making  silage  and  for  artifi- 
cially dryiitg  hay.  l^ils  enables  dalryinc  to 
expand  despite  limtted  land  area. 
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In  Sweden  I  found  a  renewed  emphasU  on 
agriculture.  During  the  early  1930'8,  Sweden 
began  to  stress  industrial  expansion.  As  a 
result,  the  farm  population  declined.  Now 
she  Is  paying  greater  attention  to  increasing 
agricultural  production  in  order  to  reduce 
the  need  for  food  Imports. 

Wherever  I  went  in  Europe  I  found  hopes 
of  achieving  greater  self-sufficiency  height- 
ened by  last  season's  good  crops.  During  and 
since  the  war  food  shortages  have  made  it 
neceMftry  to  eat  grain  instead  of  feeding  tt 
to  animals.  This  cut  flocks  and  herds  in 
many  countries. 

Now.  with  more  grain  available.  European 
farmers  plan  to  increase  livestoc  :  and  poul- 
try numbers.  Farmers  look  upon  this  move 
as  necessary  for  restoring  a  balanced  type  of 
fanning.  Uvestock  always  has  played  an 
Important  role  In  European  agriculture,  and 
in  most  of  the  countries  the  increase  will  be 
mainly  in  cattle. 

Because  reduced  livestock  numbers  cut  the 
supply  of  manure,  European  farmers  have 
bad  to  rely  more  on  chemical  fertilisers.  Al- 
•ome  still  liMtliate  to  use  It,  the  use 
ercUi  fcrtlllxer  has  become  very 
u.  As  a  result,  demand  still  exceeds 
tlM  Increasing  supply.  High  yields  obtained 
with  chemical  fertUlzera  virtually  insure 
theU  cootiBtwd  b«avy  use,  even  though 
manure  bMOMM  nK>rc  plentiful. 

The  wartime  need  for  more  home-produced 
food  also  brought  on  another  change  In  Eu- 
ropean agriculture.  Farmers  turned  more  to 
mechanized  farming,  with  the  United  States 
supplying  much  equipment.  With  a  shorter 
labor  supply  and  higher  farm  Income,  Euro- 
pean farmers  are  Interested  in  machinery. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  preference  is  for 
American-made  equipment. 

There  is  much  room  for  better  distribution 
and  uac  of  farm  machinery:  at  the  same  time, 
the  need  Is  grest  for  more  of  it. 

In  France  and  in  England,  I  saw  com- 
bines harvesting  grain.  The  owners  said 
they  were  not  getting  the  maximum  use  out 
of  them  because  of  wet  weather  usually  en- 
countered at  harvest  time.  What  smaller 
European  farmers  need  are  more  new  grain 
binders.  On  larger-than-average  farms  in 
Denmark,  there's  a  great  demand  for  tractors, 
tractor -drawn  machinery,  and  mechanical 
dairy-barn  equipment. 

In  many  Instances,  smaller  farmers  in  a 
community  have  formed  cooperatives  for  the 
Joint  purchase  and  use  of  larger  pieces  of 
equipment. 

But  despite  future  advances  through  mech- 
anization of  European  agriculture,  there's  lit- 
tle chance  for  wide  use  of  farm  machinery 
In  many  counti'ies,  especially  in  western 
Europe.  Most  farms  are  small  and  must  be 
operated  Intensively  to  provide  only  a  fair 
return.  These  small  farms  always  have  been 
run  with  a  great  deal  of  family  hand  labor, 
and  habits  change  slowly. 

However,  as  long  as  the  deficit  food-pro- 
dticlng'  countries  of  Europe  hold  their  im- 
ports to  a  minimum,  strong  public  support 
for  Increasing  food  (Production  at  home  can 
be  expected.  And  subsidies  may  be  used 
even  more  generously  as  an  inducement  to 
step  up  food  production.  In  the  end,  this 
will  mean  high-cost  food  and  a  low  standard 
of  living. 

Another  important  factor  Is  that  agri- 
cultural countries  of  Europe,  which  normally 
exported  grains  and  other  foodstuffs,  flso 
are  out  to  step  up  production,  DenteArk, 
the  Netherlands,  lUly.  and  Poland,  and 
others  behind  the  iron  ctu^ain  not  only  aim 
to  restore  their  agricultural  output  to  pre- 
war levels,  but  they  are  determined  to  ex- 
ceed It  In  order  to  Increase  exports. 

Thus,  the  foundation  certainly  is  being 
laid  for  a  clash  of  tnterents.  Trade,  instead 
ol  being  broadened,  will  be  narrowed.  There 
are  signs  of  it  already 

Here  and  there  surpluses  are  cropping  up. 
When  this  occurs,  either  the  countries  have 
more  than  enough  goods  from  their  own  pro- 
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ductlon,  or  other  luttions  who  otherwise 
would  buy  Ican't  afford  to. 

For  exan  pie,  Italy  and  Holland  last  sum- 
mer couldi  t  sell  all  their  exportable  fruits 
and  vegeti  bles.  Some  were  shipped  into 
Germany,  c  n  top  of  food  supplies  sent  from 
the  Unltec  States.  While  in  Germany.  I 
heard  farmers  actually  complaining  that 
these  impots  were  reducing  prices  for  their 
own  good  <rops. 

And  Conmunlsts  have  been  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  thinking.  They 
have  spreail  the  line  that  the  European  re- 
covery pro(  ram  Is  nothing  more  than  a  plan 
by  which  the  United  States  hopes  to  dump 
its  expected  1  surpluses. 

To  farme  rs  in  Turkey  or  Greece,  where  sur- 
pluses of  dried  fruits  and  tobacco  already 
are  piling  i  ip,  such  an  argument  sounds  rea- 
sonable. I  ut,  fortunately,  the  Communists 
aren't  mal  :ing  much  headway  with  it  in 
western  Eu  rope. 

It  seeme  1  to  me  that  people  in  the  ERP 
countries  know  more  about  the  program's 
basic  goals  than  the  Communists  will  admit. 
Each  day  t!  key  see  beneflu  from  the  program. 
They  have  more  to  eat  and  more  to  wear. 
Housing  IS  Improving.  Their  factories  are 
turning  ott  more  goods;  production  la  in- 
creasing: and  employment  is  rising. 

From  th  f  American  standpoint  ERP  is  a 
good  Investment  in  world  peace.  If,  as  a 
result,  the  countries  taking  part  again  be- 
come self-nipportlng.  the  program  will  have 
been  a  suci  e&a.  But  self-support  which  pro- 
vides the  r  )undatlon  for  broad  international 
trade  is  fur  different  from  self-sufBciency, 
which  ultl  nately  stifles  such  trade.  That's 
what  the  United  States  and  the  ERP  coun- 
tries must  guard  against. 

Looking  ihead  until  the  next  harvest,  this 
country  shiuld  be  able  to  export  at  least  as 
much  gral  i  as  we  did  last  year  when  we 
moved  about  580,000.000  bushels,  including 
480,000.000  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  fact,  grain-export  allocations  already 
rnade  for  he  9  months  July  1948  through 
March  1941  Indicate  that  this  total  for  last 
year  will  >e  reached  3  months  before  the 
end  of  th;  current  shipping  year  With 
European  armers  eager  to  start  expanding 
their  llvcsi  ock  production,  there  is  a  gocd 
chance  thst  our  grain  exports  for  this  year 
will  set  a  new  record  since  we  have  com 
to  spare.  * 

The  dlffl<  ulty.  however,  is  with  other  farm 
products  8  ich  as  tobacco,  dried  fruits,  and 
dried  eggs  Extent  of  these  exports  Is  a 
question  (s  long  as  Europe  is  short  of 
dollars. 

With  fori  Ign  demand  for  our  farm  products 
starting  to  rail  off,  we  are  beginning  to  adjust 
production  to  peacetime  needs.  At  best,  such 
an  adjustment  must  be  gradual.  But  with 
the  good  cam  crop  last  year,  farmers  must 
plan  to  pro  luce  more  livestock  and  put  more 
cropland  li  to  grass.  This  will  be  a  help  as 
grain  expor  is  decline  to  normal.  Equally  Im- 
portant Is  the  opportunity  this  offers  farmers 
to  follow  »>11  conservation  practices  and  re- 
build the  aM. 

But,  f ron  i  the  longer  range  standpoint,  we 
still  will  n4  ed  export  outlets  for  around  half 
the  wheat  we  have  been  shipping  in  recent 
years.  We'll  need  foreign  markets  for  around 
4.000.000  bj  les  of  cotton,  500.000.000  to  (JOO.- 
000.000  poll  nds  of  tobacco,  and  for  our  sur- 
pluses of  t  rled  fruits,  apples,  pears,  citrus 
fruits.  rlc<.  some  corn,  and  for  limited 
amounts  o:    livestock  products. 


The  fact 


our  farm  pioducts  Is  falling  off  should  not  be 


a  surprise 
war  began. 


%-^ 


that  the  big  export  demand  for 


;o  American  farmers.  Since  the 
we  have  been  shipping  foodstuffs 
abroad  in  i|uan titles  far  out  of  proportion 
with  norma  I  world  trade.  For  example,  since 
the  war's  e|id  our  wheat  exports  have  aver- 
60  percent  of  the  total  inter- 
national niovement.  Before  the  war,  our 
share  was  ground  6  percent. 


The  big  increase  is  largely  because  other 
sources  of  supply  virtually  had  dried  up,  and 
we  were  able  to  fill  the  gap.  Restored  pro- 
duction in  other  areas  gives  ua  the  chance 
we  so  sorely  need  to  balance  oiu-  own  agricul- 
ture. 

What  concerns  us  now  is  how  far  Eur(^)ean 
markets  will  close  down  after  ERP  ends  and 
dollars  are  no  longer  being  banded  out. 

The  answer  to  that.  It  seems,  rests  largely 
on  our  willingness  to  import  goods  from  these 
countries,  so  they  in  turn  will  be  able  to  buy 
from  us. 


Water  ImproTemeatt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OW  MASSAC  HUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  New  Leader 
of  March  12,  1949: 

THE   rivers:    OtTR   GREATEST    RESOURCE — TVA    FOB 
NEW    ENGLAND 

(By  William  E.  Leuchtenberg,  Boston  direc- 
tor. Americans  for  pemocratic  Action) 

Fed  by  hours  of  torrential  rains  and  days 
of  rapidly  melting  snows,  the  rivers  of  west- 
ern New  England  roared  over  their  banks 
early  last  New  Year's  Eve  in  the  worst  flood 
in  a  decade. 

The  industrial  city  of  North  Adams  was 
Isolated  by  the  rain-swollen  Hoosac  River. 
All  highways  out  of  Pittsfleld  were  flooded. 
In  Great  Harrington,  where  roads  were  a 
foot  under  water,  the  Housatonic  rose  2  feet 
higher  than  in  the  great  floods  of  1938.  Air- 
raid sirens  sounded  In  the  night  to  warn 
residents  of  the  Westfleld  River  Valley  to 
evacuate  their  homes.  Westfleld,  a  town  of 
20,000,  wae  cut  off  from  the  world.  Water 
pollution  was  feared  In  Lee  and  Stockbrldge, 
and  typhoid  serum  was  rushed  to  the  area. 
Only  the  miracle  of  a  sudden  frost,  which 
changed  the  rain  to  harmless  snow,  pre- 
vented a  major  disaster. 

When  t  le  rivers  subsided  and  the  dreary 
work  of  reconstruction  slowly  began,  the 
citizens  of  western  New  England  counted 
four  dead  and  over  a  thousand  homeless. 
The  Idyllic  Berkshire  Festival  towns  of  the 
Housatonic  Valley  were  covered  with  silt  and 
rubble.  In  one  street  in  North  Adams,  rocks 
and  dirt  were  piled  6  feet  high.  The  total 
cost  to  Berkshire  County  alone  was  over  $3,- 
000.000  The  floods  left  death,  misery,  and 
destruction. 

The  floods  also  left  an  aroused  clttMBiy 
determined  that  It  wouldn't  happen  ag^Hi 
In  1936  i»nd  1938,  when  far  worse  floods  had 
hit  New  England,  efforts  at  flood  control  were 
damned  as  Government  paternalism  and  a 
reflection  on  Yankee  Ingenuity.  The  em- 
battled Vermont  farmers  regarded  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Army  engineers  to  dam  the 
West  River  Valley  as  a  foreign  invasion  by 
a  hostile  power.  When  a  four-State  flood- 
control  compact  was  drafted  in  1937.  three 
utility-company  attorneys  wrote  a  proviakm 
into  the  agreement  to  end  Federal  power 
control.  An  alert  Congress  preserved  our 
Federal  power  policy  by  killing  the  compact, 
but  as  a  result  New  England  got  neither  flood 
control  nor  power. 

Much  has  happened  in  New  England  since 
1938.  One  imptntant  mill  after  another  has 
been  moved  to  the  South  becatise  of  the 
dearth  of  power  in  New  England  as  well  as 
the  quest  for  cheap  labor  in  the  Carolinaa. 
The  power  famine  was  so  tevere  a  year  ago 
that  naval  vessels  from  Pearl  Harbor  were 


anchored  off  the  Maine  coast  to  generate 
enough  electricity  to  light  the  towns.  Un- 
employment-compensation clainu  in  New 
■ugland  have  soared  52  percent  in  th»  past 
jpcar.  In  any  mill  town  in  the  Merrimack 
Valley,  you  can  bear  men  talJung  anxioualy 
about  lay-offs  at  the  plant  or  whether  an- 
other factory  will  move  away.  As  Sejrmour 
Harris'  survey  dolefully  concluded:  "New 
England  is  not  developing  new  industries 
rapidly  enough  to  take  the  place  of  toctertng 

OIMS." 

The  moral  is  obvlotn  enough.  The  same 
rivets  that  were  flooding  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont  on  New  Year's  Eve  should 
be  harnessed  to  provide  the  cheep  power  to 
keep  New  England's  factorlee  going.  Since 
flood-control  legMatlon  was  clearly  imperm- 
Uve.  this  problem  was  tackltd  SiX. 

The  North  Adams  Transcrtpt  iiigag  eom- 
munitles  in  the  Hoosac  Valley,  where  there 
have  been  four  serious  floods  in  the  last  21 
TMrs.  to  demand  a  Hoosac  Valley  flood-con. 
trol  autbortty .  Mayor  Jaaes  Bowe,  at  Adaaaa, 
and  his  board  of  selectmen  flsmaii  ilsU  s  n- 
study  of  the  gM.OOO.OOO  flood-control  project 
which  hsd  been  shelved  Jtist  3  yean  ago  as 
unjustified.  ^^ 

The  Boston  Herald  tirplfled  praas 
tn  blaming  the  floods  on  financial  i 
ness  and  the  lack  of  an  Intststato 
on  flood  control.  Three  weeks  later.  Oovwnor 
Paul  Dever  asked  the  Massachusetts  State 
L«glslsture  for  a  $2,000,000  grant  foe  flood 
relief  In  the  Hoosac  and  Housatonic  Valleys, 
and  then  took  off  for  Washington  to  request 
Federal  flood-control  action. 

Even  more  important,  the  SUtes  of  Mas- 
«chusetta,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  New 
Ba^lMhire  signed  s  Connecticut  River  flood 
eoatrol  pact,  while  the  States  of  New  Baaq>. 
shire  and  Maaaachusetts  reactoed  a  ilinllRi 
agreement  to  curb  the  Mnrlmack.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  new  flood-control  compacts 
once  more  play  into  the  hands  of  the  private 
power  interests,  but  the  good  faith  of  the 
respective  State  administrations  cannot  be 
questioned,  and  the  compacts  are  expected 
to  be  rewritten  with  more  attention  to  future 
power  sit^s. 

If  the  rapid  action  on  flood  control  was  a 
notable  development  In  a  region  that  had 
traditionally  accepted  floods  resignedly  the 
change  In  attitude  en  public  power'  has 
been  even  more  striking. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Vermont  Legis- 
lature. Republican  Gov.  Ernest  Gibson  asked 
for  the  creation  of  a  State  power  authority 
with  power  to  build  generating  plants,  trans- 
mission lines,  to  buy  snd  sell  electricity,  and 
to  issue  bonds  and  secure  capital. 

In  New  Hampshire,  State  RepresenUUve 
Oe<wge  D.  Angus,  of  Claremont.  in^wluced 
a  bin  early  In  January  to  establish  a  New 
Hampshire  Power  Authority  to  prevent  power 
trusts  from  further  use  of  water  power 
resources.  When  Senator  Eugene  S.  DanieU, 
Jr .  of  Prankin.  N.  H.,  attacked  the  Man- 
chester Morning  Union  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  private  utilities,  the  conserratlre  editor 
hotly  replied  that  "we  have  repeatedly  at- 
tacked the  eleculc-power  utilities— in  this 
case  the  Bellows  F^lls  Hydroelectric  Corp. 
and  the  New  England  Bjrt— b  for  their 
wantonness  in  seeking  to  tfsvaatate  the  rich 
farm  lands  along  the  Connecticut  River." 

In  Hdyoke,  Francis  King,  director  of  the 
municipal  gas  snd  electric  department,  found 
new  adherents  In  his  flght  a^dnst  the  private 
utlilttes  for  control  of  the  poww  site  on  tbe 
Connecticut,  notably  Industrialist  Roger 
Putnam,  former  mayor  of  Springfield. 

•lor  are  flood  control  and  power  the  only 
iHMa.  Timber  lands  have  been  badly  over- 
cut,  leaving  desolate  stretches  of  Isnd  In 
■•rthem  Haw  Bogland.  where  little  brooks 
hlieMae  swoltaa  creeks,  opening  guilles  and 
MMBtag  downstream  floods  in  tne  major  river 
WiUay*.  Stream  pollution  completely  spoils 
tke  beautiful  Connecticut  ss  s  recreation 
center,  and  people  in  such  large  mill 


as  IxfweU  and  Lawrence  are  without  adequate 
recreational  facilities  because  the  Merrimack, 
the  lovely  sueam  of  Thoreau  s  voyage.  h.is 
been  turned  into  an  open  sewer  for  indus- 
trial wastes.  Fishermen  are  bitter  over  the 
dlaappearance  of  the  shad  from  the  upper 
Connecticut,  while  salmon  runs  on  the  Merri- 
mack are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  ide*  erf  miiltlpurpose  river  ralley 
development,  the  TVA  approach  to  floods  and 
power  and  eroaicm,  which  had  once  been 
spumed  as  Government  boondoggling,  is 
receiving  serious  consideration  In  New  Eng- 
land today  for  the  first  time. 

On  January  3,  Representative  Thomab  J. 
Lan«.  of  Lawrence,  introduced  H.  R.  463.  to 
create  a  Merrimack  Valley  Authority.  At 
least  one  bill  will  be  Inuoduced  this  month 
to  esUblish  a  Connecticut  VaUey  Authority. 
»ven  Republican  Senator  Hckbt  Cabot 
loa^.  who  led  the  fight  against  the  St. 
lAwrence  sesway  in  the  Eightieth  Congzcas. 
has  Introduced  a  biU  (8.  353)  "to  provide  lor 
a  comprehensive  survey  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power,  flood  con- 
trol, and  other  Improvement  on  the  Merri- 
mack and  Connecticut  Rivert  ana  such 
other  rivers  In  the  New  England  States  where 
Impi  uve  men  ts  aie  feasible." 

While  New  England  projects  lor  spcdfle 
ralley  authorities  will  continue  to  be  pushed 
because,  requiring  leas  funds,  they  sre  mors 
feasible  politlcaUy.  tlje  ulUmate  solution  for 
New  England  Is  an  over-all  regional  authority. 
Moreover,  a  New  England  authority  would 
ultimately  have  to  be  concerned  with  more 
basic  economic  changes  in  overhauling  ths 
New  England  economy  than  is-  the  TVA, 
which  has  been  concerned  with  a  relatively 
tmdeveloped  region  where  water  resources  are 
much  more  important  than  in  New  England 
today. 

Julius  A.  Krug.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
went  even  further  in  a  news  conference  in 
New  York  on  February  2.  suggesting  a  Federal 
power  authority  for  New  York  SUte  and  New 
England,  based  on  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Asserting  that  such 
a  northeastern  authority  "wotild  be  as  favor- 
able from  the  viewpoint  of  cost  as  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority."  Krtig  declared 
that  Truman,  who  has  come  out  flatly  for  a 
Oeaumbia  Valley  Authority,  will  follow  a 
poBcy  of  power  distribution  on  a  regional 
rather  than  Sute  basis. 

On  AprU  21-23  in  Washington.  D.  C .  in- 
terest in  regional  planning  In  New  England 
win  be  erystalltzed  for  the  first  time  when 
delegates  from  six  New  England  States  to  the 
first  national  conference  on  river  valley  de- 
velopment meet  to  plan  the  creation  of  a 
New  England  conunittee  cai  regional  plan- 
ning. 
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Appeal  Fr»Bi  Westeni  Union  Emplojee  for 
Cattui{  Excise  Tax  aa  Telegraais 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSAC HLSI.TTS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Monday,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Louis  Carper,  former  Westeni 
Union  employee,  appeals  for  cutting  of 
Federal  excise  tax  on  telegrams,  which 
has  reduced  employment  by  Western 
Union  in  New  York  City  from  a  force  of 
7.000  to  about  1.500.    His  letter  follows: 

Bmtmx,  N.  T.,  March  tJ.  1949. 
Representative  Joseph  W.  Majrmr. 

DBAS  8i«:    Pardon  my  seeming  presump- 
tkm  In  taking  the  liboty  to  acquaint  yov 


with  the  plight  of  the  emplovecs  at  the 
Western  Umon.  00  Hulson  Street.  New  York 
City. 

The  Western  Union  In  New  York  City  up 
to  1»45^«  bad  a  force  of  7.000  employees 
today,  March  11,  1949,  the  force  u  about  l.SOO 
You  cant  blame  the  olBciais  of  the  Western 
Cnlon.  I  attribute  this  to  tbe  excise  tax 
which  tbe  people  that  normally  would  send 
telegrams,  refrain  from  doing  so.  All  the 
wires  ir  the  company  arc  practically  idle 
aU  day  and  night  due  to  this  burdensome 
tax.  It  U  certainly  a  plague  from  which 
practically  5.CHX)  people  have  loet  their  Jobs. 
some  of  whom  have  been  with  the  company 
15  to  20  years  and  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
gainful  employment  in  any  other  field. 

TVust  you  and  yotxr  Congressmen  can  see 
fit  to  lift  this  tax,  so  that  we  people  who 
have  lost  our  Jobs  could  get  to  work  again. 
Very  respectftilly  yours. 

Lons  Coem. 
MOTM  tfUfreph.  operator. 


WatcrtM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  nw  TOBJL 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdny.  March  IS.  1949 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oaa.  I  incliKle  the  following  address  by 
Kent  Leavltt.  presented  as  part  of  a  panel 
di.^ciL'^sion  during  the  Fourteenth  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference.  Wa&hlnc- 
ton.  D.  C.  March  8.  1M9: 

WATXSSHXB   MAMA^UCUrr 

(By  Kent  Leavitt.  president.  National  AaK>- 
ciation  of  Soil -Conservation  Districts) 
Within  the  next  10  years,  I  brieve  we  shaB 
have  under  way  In  the  United  States  a  con- 
servation effort  of  stich  scope,  and  such 
quality,  thst  the  future  of  our  "renewable- 
natural  resonrces  will  be  assured.  We  still 
have  our  problems,  of  course,  and  some  of 
us  get  Impatient  at  times,  but  the  long  and 
hard  beginning  has  been  made.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  United  SUtes  Is  an  tbe  threshold 
of  the  greatest  conservation  progress  the 
WOTld  has  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  being  unduly  op- 
timistic. Conserratlonists  sre  often  given  to 
being  Bomewhst  pessimistic.  There  Is  much 
In  the  hist<M7  of  our  cause  ^o  warrant  such 
an  sttltude.  Nevertheless  ihere  have  been 
major  and  favorable  developments  in  recent 
years.  While  we  have  not  moved  ahead  as 
Cast  or  as  far  as  we  woidd  like,  there  is  res- 
son  for  some  satlsfaetkm  in  the  record  We 
need  to  reccgnixe  the  sooroe  of  our  present 
strength  in  order  to  pneaeA  in  tbe  future 
with  purpose  and  confidence. 

ConaMer  some  of  otir  assets.  We.  as  oob- 
servstlonlsts.  are  better  organind  to<tey  tha» 
ever  before  in  our  history.  IVnmcrlcally  wa 
are  stronger.  We  have  made  a  greet  4eal 
of  progress  tn  actual  eonserrstkn  work.  Our 
techn^ogy  Is  steadily  improeinf .  We  havw 
more  friends  than  we  have  ever  had.  snd 
tbey  represent  all  walks  of  Hfe.  More  people 
understand  what  we  are  talking  sboot  sad 
doing.  More  people  sbare  ctjr  asptrstions 
And  perbsps  most  Imports nt  of  all.  we  are 
learning  to  make  common  eatise. 

The  time  ts  atM>ut  past  when  the 
thinks  only  of  forestry,  the  scU 
ticam  only  or  tlie  land,  tiie  engineer  only  of 
his  stroctnres.  and  tbe  btolaglst  only  of  birds, 
fli^  game,  end  other  forms  of  life.     We  sre 
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•11  ccilTH  to  mdcntaiid  the  lntenlep«nd- 
•nce  of  land,  vattr.  ftsrests.  and  wUdltfs. 
They  all  fall  or  prosper  together.  The  sa£n« 
!•  true  of  hODHB  bBtn«s.  Our  parX  in  this 
situation  is  %hm  wemt  vtnal  of  ail. 

OaucrrattcnistA,  perh.tp?  to  a  larger  degrt* 
than  any  others,  understand  how  directly 
our  standard  of  living,  our  strength  as  a 
Matka,  and  our  wbole  dTlltzation  depend 
OB  oar  natural  rcaourcee. 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  the  work  of 
n  great  many  conservationists,  over  a  period 
of  a  great  many  years,  ta  now  bearing  con- 
siderable frqtt.  Tbe  va>iie  of  our  resources, 
and  their  relaOooriiip  t3  each  other.  Is  bet- 
ter recognized  today  than  ever  before. 

As  we  make  greater  d<Mnands  on  our  water 
supplies,  the  need  for  viae  and  comprehen- 
■Iva  watershed  management  is  l»>comtng  ap- 
parent to  an  Increasingly  larga  ntnaber  of 
people.  The  soil  is  the  greatest  water  reser- 
▼olr  we  have,  after  the  oceans.  By  utUiz- 
ing  all  the  science  at  our  command  and  by 
•pptTtng  all  the  proven  and  approprla:e 
nwtTirifli  of  resource  management  through- 
out our  watersheds,  we  can  put  this  gre»it 
•arth  reservoir  to  work  iot  us.  The  Individ- 
ual methods  are  too  numerous  to  recount 
bar*.  Together  they  constitute  a  powerful 
toot  not  only  for  water  conservation,  but  all 
the  related  resources.  Watershed  manage- 
ment, based  on  use  of  the  land  in  accordance 
with  its  capabilities  and  treatment  of  it  in 
accordance  with  its  needs,  means  improved 
agrlcultxire.  improved  wiiter  supplies,  reduced 
■edlmnntsTInn  raduced  tlood  hazards,  protec- 
tlOA  for  downstream  englne^ng  structures. 
more  ahd  better  wildlile  habitats,  and  im- 
provements in  range  and  woodland. 

Word  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  conserva- 
tion work  haa  gotten  to  Congress,  too,  and 
I  ttlBk  ttw  light  for  conservation  there  is 
on  a  broader  and  more  constructive  basis 
than  It  was  In  Teddy  Booeevelt's  day.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  a  laCrger  number  of  Con- 
^essmen  better  luformfd  on  true  conserva- 
tion today  than  we  have  bad  in  the  pa^t. 
One  of  the  really  great  friends  of  conserva- 
tion will  speak  to  you  this  afternoon — the 
Honorable  Ci.irroaa  Bora,  of  Kansas.  The 
work  that  he  and  his  asHOdates  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agrlcultiire  have  been  doing 
in  the  OaUl  at  aoaMmitlon  la  pkmeer  work. 
It  has  treoMBCkmi  ■tgnlflrinca  and  prom- 
iM  for  the  future. 

Acroas  the  length  and  breadth  of  America. 
all  eonaervatlonists  can  And  another,  and 
powerful,  reason  for  some  optimism  about 
"the  future  of  our  resources.  I  am  referring  to 
ition  districts.  There  are  more 
S4I00  of  these  districts  today  and  they 
cover  more  than  half  the  land  area  of  the 
eoimtry.  Within  their  boundaries  are  more 
than  three-fourths  of  our  farms  and  ranches. 
Approximately  10,000  district  supervisors — 
most  of  whom  are  tmrmin  themselves — are 
managing  district  affairs.  They  ar«  working 
with  an  ever  increasing  number  of  farmers, 
and  the  total  already  runs  Into  the  hundreds 
Qt  thousanda. 

Most  of  you,  I  bellave.  know  the  story  of 
■nil  ennaariariuit  tfMrtcts.  Tou  know  that 
tba  ftrat  on*  v«aa  organized  In  August  of 
1987.  Tou  know  the  manner  In  which  they 
are  formed  and  operated.  Many  or  you  have 
bad  some  personal  experience  with  districts. 
Tou  know  tiHU  tba  work  being  done  Ls  not 
restricted  by  Moy  narrow  concept  of  soil  con- 
•anratton.  As  we  In  soil -conservation  dis- 
tricts ass  our  Job.  we  are  working  toward 
the  gcal  of  p.-oper  land  use  for  America,  and 
assuming  our  full  share  of  raeponsiblllty  as 
cKLzens  tor  getting  the  Job  done. 

Proper  land  VM.  as  va  ass  It,  Involves  the 
wise  and  prodMtlva  uss  of  land,  water,  forest, 
and  wildlife  resources.  To  the  largest  possi- 
bls  dstfrss.  Qiir  work  is  bsing  done  on  a 
vattMbsd  basis.  We  are  wsU  swars  that  any 
other  basis  is  an  artificial  and  unnatur«>l  ona 


which  on|y  compounds  the  difficulty  of  the 
Job. 
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owners  and  operators  of  farm 
land,  we  are  prol)ably  In  a  better 
any    other    single    group    of 
Izens  to  make  an  actual,  material 
to  the  cause  of  soil  and  water 
,  not  only  on  a  watershed,  but  an 
scale.    The  cause  of  conservation 
We  have  no  other,  except  the 
which   consumes   all    of   us — the 
i  imerica  and  our  way  of  life. 
we  may  take  pardonable  pride  In 
that  districts  have  al- 
Not  only  are  they  actually  do- 
work   but  they  are  telling 
it.     Districts  are  proving  that 
understand  a  problem,  and  are 
ipportunlty  to  do  something  about 

accomplish  miracles. 

those  of  ycu  who  are  In  wildlife. 

ind    water-conservation    organiza- 

recognize  that  you  have  a  new  and 

In    soil-conservation    districts. 

In   soil -consert'at  ion   districts   are 

and  for  you.     They  realize.  I  am 

all  of  us  must  stand  together. 

1  re   some    fundamental   aspects   to 

i  management,  it  seems  to  me.  that 

8  lould  consider.     As  our  Nation  has 

xjpulatlon.  and  as  more  and  more 

moved  to  large  Industrial  areas. 

problems    have     become 

more  complex.     Families  living  In 

H  juston.  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles 

removed   from  the  resources  that 

^pport   them.     It  seems  hard  for 

les  to  contribute  to  conservation. 

.  since  more  than  three-fourths 

on  Uvea  In  cities,  a  way  must 

to  make  this  possible. 

we  have  found  is  through  govern - 

people  as  well  as  farmers  pay  the 

support  our  conservation  agencies 

"8 — Federal.    State,    and    local. 

.  because  the  American  people 

have  a  vital  stake  and  responsl- 

k  "eping  land,  water,  forest,  and  wlld- 

"    In  good  condition. 

Itappens    to    the    Individual    land 

men    who    are    custodiarw,    or 

most  of  our  land  and  wildlife, 

important  parts  of  our  forests  and 

Jnder  the  American  form  of  gov- 

he  indlvldxial  land  owner  can  enter 

)eratlve  partnership  with  Ameri- 

as  a  whole  in  order  to  accomplish 

I  eneflcial  objectives,  while  expressly 

or  the  individual  a  full  and  effec- 

In  the  direction  of  that  partner- 


prog  rams — Federal, 
pr  jper. 


In  short,  a  middle  ground  between 

Ion     and     rugged     Individualism. 

middle  ground  is  a  partnership  shared 

individual  and  Government,  without 

Integrity  on  either  side. 

an  almost  unlimited  opportunity 

development  of  this  partnership  In  the 

of  the  country.     Tliere  is  also  a 

opportunity  for  this  partnership  to 

""•  t  accomplishments  of  lasting  value 

people  of  the  Nation. 

country  Is  made  up  of  watersheds  and 

of  each  one  heis  a  real  bearing 

welfare  of  the  people  living  in  it  and 

a  watsnbsds  are  hard  to  live 

soma   sra  easy.    All   watersheds, 

susceptible  to  management,  so 

with  them  ia  not  only  easier  but 

ding.    By  managamant  I  do  not 

controls  that  we  can  apply  to  na- 

rather  an  understanding  and  an 

;  of  our  affairs  to  the  end  that  we 

harmony  with  nature  indeflnltely. 

n  we  have  not  recognized  some  of 

simplest   knowledge   at   our   command. 

fact  that  water  will  run  down 

t  speed  If  no  barriers  are  left  In 

bare  soil  is  left  exposed  to  the 

or  to  the  cutting  power  of  rush- 
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Ing  water,  then  soil  will  also  be  washed  down 
hill.  Neither  flood  control.  Irrigation,  or 
power  structures  are  safe  against  the  threat 
of  silt  as.  long  as  erosion  Is  permitted  to 
continue  unchecked  on  the  watersheds  be- 
hind such  structures.  Forest  fires,  exploitive 
timber  cutting,  wasteful  use  of  surface  and 
underground  water  supplies,  disregard  for  the 
values  of  wildlife,  and  Inattention  to  the 
quality  and  amount  of  grass  on  the  range 
are  other  sources  of  trouble  on  our  water- 
sheds. These,  of  course,  are  not  the  only 
ones. 

It  is  within  our  power,  however,  to  solve 
every  one  of  these  problems  and  do  so  har- 
moniously with  nature.  It  is  also  within  our 
power  to  protect  and  develop  our  great  nat- 
ural wealth.  Including  hydroelectric  power, 
oil,  minerals,  land,  water,  forests,  and  wild- 
life, without  doing  offense  either  to  nature  or 
to  our  Independence  as  individuals  In  a  de- 
mocracy. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Is  one  of 
the  big  tasks  ahead  of  us.  All  the  weight  of 
science  and  experience  indicates  that  we  must 
make  our  peace  with  nature  on  a  watershed 
basis.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
also,  that  one  of  our  greatest  hopes  for  a 
richer  life  lies  in  the  protection  and  wise 
development  of  these  same  watersheds. 

We  need  to  provide  for  the  comprehensive 
development  of  the  Nation's  major  river 
basms  on  the  basis  of  a  unified  plan  de- 
veloped and  carried  out  by  existing  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  Including  soil-conserva- 
tion districts,  and  without  recourse  to  the 
delegation  of  extreme  authorities  to  new 
8<?encles.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  a  nuiu- 
ber  of  responsible  nongovernmental  agencies 
also  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment and  realization  of  such  unified 
plans. 

There  Is,  I  believe,  a  widespread  endorse- 
ment of  the  need  for  watershed  manage- 
ment and  comprehensive  valley  development, 
but  the  public  so  far  has  been  asked  to 
choose  between  an  authority  approach  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  lalssez-faure  approach  on 
the  other.  The  choice  Is  too  limited.  In 
my  opinion,  all  the  possibilities  have  not 
been  fully  explored. 

The  advocates  of  lalasez-falre  want  us  to 
leave  things  alone  and  promise  that  some- 
how things  will  turn  out  all  right,  even- 
tually. In  the  end.  The  advocates  of  the 
authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  we 
will  never  make  the  kind  of  progress  that 
Is  needed  until  we  set  up  a  corporation  and 
grant  it  complete  power  to  take  on  a  valley 
Job  single-handed,  from  start  to  finish.  It 
Is  the  only  way  we  can  get  the  necessary 
decisions,   they  say. 

We  know  that  Americans  have  never 
countenanced  a  timid  point  of  view  for  very 
long.  And  we  know,  also,  that  Americans 
have  never  hesitated  to  vest  especially  se- 
lected citizens  with  the  power  of  decision 
In  the  case  of  disputes  among  their  fellows. 
We  have  courts,  boards,  and  commissions 
vested  with  such  powers  today  In  varying 
fields  and  In  varying  degrees.  In  addition, 
we  have  a  greater  force— that  of  intelligent 
public  opinion. 

Somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  we 
should  find  our  solution. 

We  have  the  ability  to  manage  our  water- 
sheds and  develop  them  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. We  can  develop  the  plans.  We  can 
probably  come  to  a  nearly  unanimous  sjraa 
ment  on  80  to  90  percent  of  ail  the  objec- 
tives. We  can  establish  for  each  major  basin 
a  board  or  commission  to  make  any  neces- 
sary decisions  arising  out  of  disputes  over 
the  wisest  course  of  action  in  any  given 
situation.  And  we  can  carry  out  the  pif^nt 
we   helped   develop   ourselves. 

The  quesuon  today  Is  no  longer  over  the 
wisdom  of  watershed  management.  Its  value 
in  the  oonservation  of  resources  la  widely 
accepted.  The  question  now  is  wether  we 
shall  participate  In  the  management  or  be 
the  object  of  it. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M AflSACHTmrrrB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  March  17,  Hibernians  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  will  pay  homage  to 
their  patron,  St.  Patrick,  and,  in  the 
light  of  present-day  developments,  I 
deem  it  most  appropriate  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  entitled  "St.  Patrick's 
Day,  1948. "  which  was  publLshed  in  the 
National  Hibernian,  official  organ  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  a  year  ago 
this  month,  be  reprinted  «n  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  together  with  the  poem. 
Valor  of  the  Celt,  written  during  World 
War  n  by  James  Patrick  McGovem, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar,  a  cap- 
tain ha  the  Army  during  the  PU^t  World 
War  and  a  member  of  the  Commodore 
John  Barry  Division  of  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  Hibernians: 

ST.    PATRICK'S    DAT,     I94S 

The  Apostle  of  Ireland  was  a  man  of  peace. 
To  the  highly  clvlllaed  but  extremely  war- 
like pagan  Gaels  he  brought  faith  In  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  He  conquered  warriors 
without  shedding  blood.  The  secret  of  his 
successful  mission  is  needed  today  as  much 
as  it  was  ever  needed  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Just  as  the  foundation  at 
World  War  II  was  laid  at  Versailles  in  1919, 
so  the  foundation  of  futiu-e  war  Is  being 
laid  now.  •  •  •  St.  Patrick  was  no 
appaaser.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  believed, 
and  what  he  believed  he  clearly  preached. 
We  should  formulate  our  aims  with  simi- 
lar precision,  In  order  that  men  of  good  wUl 
in  aU  parts  of  the  world  may  know  them, 
and  accept  them,  and  work  for  their  fulfill- 
ment. St.  Patrick  prayed.  So  shoiild  we. 
Even  as  we  pray  we  shall  be  guided  toward 
the  wise,  the  vnselflsh.  the  successful  way 
of  peace. 


VALOB    or    TBS    CSZ.T 

What  mean  the  neutral  mandates  of  today 
As  long  as  Irish  hearts,  not  laws,  hold  sway? 
Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Celts  were  Iwid 
To  prove  their  valor,  never  since  grown  cold; 
For  centuries  their  sons  have  heard  drums 

roU 
Abroad  and  home,  and  woji  the  hero's  scroU. 

Who  oan  recount  each  deed,  recall  each  name 
E  iroUing  Irish  warriors  in  halls  of  fame? 
Their  spirit  on  every  front  has  never  ceased 
To  be  among  the  allies  a  buoyant  yeast. 
The  race  itself  stands  now  with  vision  clear 
An  international  and  stalwart  peer. 

No   mortal   power   can   cloud   fair   Ireland's 

brow; 
As  her  men  always  fought,  so  they  fight  now: 
They  All  the  foremost  ranks  wtiere  danser 

lies. 

Spurred   by  the  valorous  will  which  death 

defies: 
ImpeUed  by  native  love  for  eoU  that's  free. 
OaiinUess  wherever  they  meet  with  tyranny. 

Pbr  many  flags,  by  land.  In  sky.  on  mm. 
The  CelUc  race  fxilfllls  Its  destiny; 
A  hundred  ships  of  war  slip  down  the  ways. 
Bach  christened  !n  an  Irish  martyr^  praise; 
And  untold  shrines  In  foreign,  distant  parts 
WIU  keep  Old  Erin  warm  within  true  hearts. 
— James  Patrick  MeGovem, 


Wby  Is  Selcctire  Sernce  Kept  ASrtl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  notNarrvAitia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  much 
discussion  is  taking  place  as  to  why  the 
Selective   Service   System   is   kept   alive 
when  inductions  have  been  suspended. 
In  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  national 
headquarters   of   the   Selective   Service 
System  has  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing   statement,    supported    by    the 
necessary  statistical  mformation.     It  is 
my  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
analyze    this    information,    keeping    in 
mind   the   value   of  having   a  Selective 
Service  System,  and  the  relationship  of 
that  value  not  only  to  the  active  armed 
forces  hut  especially  to  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 
In  the  spring  of  1948,  when  It  had  become 
evident  beyond  question  that  the  strength  at 
the  armed  forces  could  not  be  achieved  or 
maintained  by  voluntary  methods,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  the  etuwtment  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  19*8. 

Congress,  in  its  response  to  this  urgent  sit- 
uation, declared: 

'The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  an  ade. 
quate  armed  strength  must  be  achieved  and 
maintained  to  insure  the  security  of  the 
Nation." 

The  mission  given  the  new  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  was  In  fact  threefold; 

First,  by  direct  means  the  strength  of  the 

active  forces  was  to  be  raised  and  maintained. 

Second,  by  less  direct  means,  the  strength 

of   the   Reserve   components   of   the   armed 

forces  were  to  be  raised  and  maintained. 

Third,  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Selec- 
tive Service  Records  were  to  be  assumed  and 
continued,  which  Include  among  other  things 
the  preservation  of  the  records,  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  methods  of  selective  service. 

It  Is  of  the  essence  of  the  act  of  1948  that 
the  procurement  of  personnel  for  the  armed 
forces  be  by  voltmtary  means  so  long  as  such 
means  are  adequately  effective,  but  resort  to 
Inductions  In  support  of  recruiting  is  auttaor- 
laed  and  intended. 

With  the  passage  of  the  act.  voluntary  en- 
listments InCTeased  Immediately.     Registra- 
tion and  classification  w«re  pressed  rapidly  to 
produce  quickly  the  desired  results.    Induc- 
tions of  comparatively  small  niunbers  ^f  men 
occtin-ed  in  November  and  December  1948  and 
Jantiary  1949.    A  total  of  30.000  men  so  far 
hare  been  Inducted,  but  the  enlistments  in 
the  active  armed  forees  to  the  end  of  the  first 
a  months  after  the  pukssage  of  the  act  alone 
exceeded  90,000.     Enlistments  in  the  acUve 
Army  roee  to  the  highest  figure  since  Septem- 
ber 1946,  in  which  month  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  filled  Its  last  call  under  the  1940 
act.     Until  the  recent  announcement  that 
calls  would  be  suspended,  voluntary  enlist- 
ments continued  at  rates  far  above  any  at- 
tained between  September  1946  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  new  act.    With  the  suspension  of 
calls  the  figures  have  dropped,  but  not  to  the 
level  to  which  they  fell  when  there  was  no 
Selective   Service   Sjrstem   to   Influence   and 
support  recruiting  efforts.    There  is  attached 
a  graphic  record  of  the  Influence  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  upon  volimtary^  recrtdt- 
Ing. 

The  Reserve  components  (arganlsed  units) 
and  particularly  the  National  Guard,  were 
direct  beneficiaries  of  the  reestabllshment  of 


selective  service.  Inunedutely  Jt  became  oer- 
tato  that  the  set  would  be  passed,  and  Just 
p.-lar  to  its  being  signed  on  June  34.  1948.  en- 
Itotments  in  these  forces  reached  record  levels. 
Maintenance,  however,  <if  these  vital 
strengths  presents  quite  another  ptcttire  in 
that  the  law  provides  for  the  deferment  of 
these  indlvldtials  "so  long  as  he  continues  to 
serve  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  such  or- 
ganized unit." 

It  was  the  influence  of  selective  service 
which  brought  them  In.  It  has  been  that 
same  Influence  which  has  caused  them  to 
"continue  to  serve  satLsfactorUy." 

However,  there  is  even  now  a  verv  evident 
and  quite  disturbing  tendency  on  the  parts  of 
many  reservists  and  guardsmen  to  regard 
leas  seriously  than  they  should  the  obllgatton 
they  have  under  their  enlistment  contract. 
The  growing  belief  that  no  more  inductions 
will  occur  has  resulted  in  too  many  separa- 
tions because  of  unsatisfactory  performance 
of  duty.  Adjutanu  General  and  comman- 
ders of  naval  and  other  Reserve  uniu  have 
"i>Qrt«d  this  recent  change  In  attltxide.  The 
President  has  called  for  the  revitaliaation  of 
the  Resen-es  of  the  armed  forces.  Revltalt- 
aatlon  wUl  be  Impossible  if  the  right  man- 
power is  not  brc.ught  into  the  Reserve  com- 
ponenU  and  by  effectual  means  caused  to  iw- 
maln  there  long  enough  to  receive  proper 
training.  Unless  the  Select'.ve  Service  Svstem 
continues  ready  to  resume  inducuons.  unless 
the  System  continues  to  register  and  classify 
men  of  military  ages,  all  that  the  past  8 
months  have  accomplished  will  be  lost  and 
we  shall  stand  again  In  that  unenviable  posi- 
tion in  which  we  awakened  In  the  critical 
spring  of  1948. 

Preservation  of  the  knowledge  and  methods 
of  selective  service  during  the  short  period 
March  31.  1947-March  17.  1948.  paid  tremen- 
dously even  though  It  was  a  period  following 
Immediately  the  big  undertaking  of  1940- 
1947. 

When  the  President  asked  for  selective  serr- 
ioe  on  March  17,  1948,  tiiere  was  one  agency 
ready  with  positive  plans  of  action.  The 
Office  of  Selective  Service  Records  (act  of 
March  31.  1B47) .  had  preserved  the  knowledge 
and  methods  of  selective  service.  It  has  pre- 
served also  a  very  small  nucleus  of  trained 
offloers  who  had  made  plans  and  had  con- 
tinued the  training  of  key  people  in  the 
States. 

Had  these  things  not  been  done,  the  reor- 
ganlaatton  of  the  83r8tera  would  have  been 
very  difficult,  very  much  more  costly  than 
It  was,  and  the'  immediate  good  results 
achieved  would  have  been  Impossible. 

In  the  real  sense,  national  security  Is  beet 
served  by  preventive  meastires  The  exist., 
ence  of  selective  service  is  at  the  same  time 
a  preventive  measure  and  an  active  influ- 
ence upon  national  security.  It  is  far  less 
Important  that  we  are  not  Inducting  than 
It  Is  that  we  be  prepared  and  ready  to  in- 
duct. At  the  moment,  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  not  inducting  is  highly  significant.  It  te 
proof  of  oiir  effectiveness  and  sustains  the 
logic  of  the  President's  statement  on  the 
subject: 

"Althotigh  present  recruiting  rates  Indi- 
cate that  only  small  inductions.  If  any,  will 
be  necessary  under  selective  service.  It  ts  es- 
sential that  such  authority  remain  available 
in  the  event  thst  voluntary  enlistments  drop. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  recosmized  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Selective  Service  Act  haa  in  it- 
self been  s  contributing  factor  to  the  current 
resulu  of  the  recruiting  programs  of  the 
ssrvices." 

It  Is  seen  as  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  System  to  p«^ect  and  preserve  Itself 
In  that  ;x»itlon  from  which  it  UMiy  respond 
effectively  In  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 
Hie  duties  and  re^wnslbllitles 
necenary  to  carry  out  tills 
follows: 


fl 
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1.  To  r«^ter  all  male  persona  residing  In 
the  United  States  who  are  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  36,  and  who  have  not  prevlouAly 
registered  In  accordance  wttb  the  proTialona 
ol  the  Selective  Slervire  Act  of  1M«. 

2.  To  continue  to  register  all  male  persons 
attaining  the  age  o'  18  years.  It  Is  estimated 
that  i;i00.000  cturlng  the  nspal  year  1950  wUl 
attain  the  age  of  18  years. 

3.  To  classify  regUtrants.  partlcvilarly  as 
■uch  action  applies  to  change  In  marital 
status,  completion  of  military  semce.  and 
changes  in  classification  due  to  th^  regis- 
trant s  attaining  his  twenty-sixth  birthday. 

4.  To  keep  ctirrent  the  records  of  all  reg- 
Istranu  as  required  by  section  15  (bi, 
tlUe  I.  of  the  elective  Service  Act  of  1948. 
which  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  registrant  to  keep  his  local 
board  informed  as  to  his  current  address 
and  chanfca  in  status  as  required  by  such 
rules  and  rsgulatlona  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  President." 


8.  To  {Reserve  and  service  the  records  of 
the  fortnler  Selective  Service  System  now 
as8emble<i  in  the  various  Federal  records  de- 
pots In  jccorjlance  with  Public  Law  20  of 
the  Elghlleth  Congress.  This  function  of 
the  form*  Office  of  Selective  Service  Records 
was  tran^erred  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem by  Public  Law  759  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress.       ] 

6.  To  evaluate  for  preservation  or  destruc- 
tion certain  records  of  the  former  Selective 

stem  In  compliance  with  the  man- 

ngre&s  (H.  Rept.  3454.  80th  Cong.) 
rtlng  and   transferring   of  other 

t   selective-service   records   to   the 

n  of  the  National  Archivist. 

urnlsh  veterans  and  their  desig- 
nated reiresentatlves  and  authorized  Fed- 
eral.  Stale,   or   local    agencies,   information 

selective-service  records, 
8.  To  derfect  plans  and  to  train  the  Indi- 
viduals qecessary  to  an  expanded  effort  in 

of  a  sudden  extreme  emergency. 
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listed  pefsoBMl  lBfl»  Ow  VUmt  BtaMi  Army 
in  January  I9M-DscM&ber  1948,  there  is  an 
obvtcus  relationship  between  the  existence 
of  selective  a>r»lce  leglalatlon  and  the  num- 
ber of  voluntary  accessions  into  the  Uuitad 
States  Army.  As  a  rule,  month-to-month 
variations  in  the  numbw  of  enlistment*  also 
reflect  policy  variations,  such  aa  the  alas 
of  the  call,  and  the  administration  of  selec- 
tive service. 

Prom  a  high  point  of  more  than  110.000 
voluntary  accessions  Into  the  Army  In  J«au- 
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ary  1948.  he  number  of  enlistments  declined 
to  a  low  ]  lolnt  of  around  15,000  in  May  1947. 
The  tota  remained  low  until  the  passage 
of  the  15  48  selective-service  law  and  then 
very  sharply  to  the  level  of  around 
month. 
There  v  as  a  rapid  decline  In  a  number  of 
these  acc^aalons  in  1946.  This  was  consist- 
to  a  total  of  50,000  In  May.  This 
itppear  to  be  due  to  the  falling  off 


ent  down 
does  not 


of  selectl' e-servlce  calls  during  this  period 


■o  aaateh  las  to  the  fact  that  the  Selective 
TntBtBff  tnd  Service  Act  of  1940  was  to  ex- 
pire wlthl  1  a  abort  time  unless  extended  by 
oongresslc  aal  action.  An  extension  to  July 
1.  1948.  wi  ks  voted  by  the  Congress  in  May  of 
1946  and  1  here  was  an  Unmedlate  Increase  in 


enlUtments  of  about  15,000  In  June.  Stud- 
ies of  the  trend  of  enlistment  over  a  period 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  of  1940  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  a  part  of  this  June  Increase  was 
probably  due  to  a  seasonal  Increase  in  en- 
listments during  June,  the  result  of  students 
volunteering  after  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
The  Selective  Service  Act  was  also  extended 
to  March  31,  1947.  the  date  of  this  enact- 
ment being  June  29.  1948.  In  July  and  Au- 
gust there  were  no  selective-service  calls, 
and  erillstments  fell  to  a  figure  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40,000  per  month. 

Selective  Service  levied  a  call  of  34.000  to 
8q>tember  and  an  even  larger  one  for  the 
month  of  October,  part  of  the  latter  of  which 
was  canceled  on  October  15.  1946.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  calls  the  enlistment  totals  In- 
creased again  to  more  than  30,000  in  Sep- 
tember and  totaled  about  50,000  for  October. 
In  November  and  December  there  were  no 
adcctlve-servlce  calls  and  enlistments 
dropped  to  less  than  20,000  a  month,  the 
lowest  figures  for  1946. 

In  January  1947,  due  again  to  a  seasonal 
factor,  the  enllstnlent  total  rose  to  around 
35.000.  This  seasonal  factor  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  a  lag  in  enlistments  during 
the  holiday  month  of  December,  which  Is 
compensated  for  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Figures  over  a  long  period  of  time  Indicate 
this  seasonal  trend.  Enlistments  dropped  to 
around  20.000  during  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March  and  stayed  below  30.000  the 
rest  of  1947,  during  which  time  there  was 
no  selective-service  law  in  effect,  nor  was 
there  any  being  given  very  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

In  the  early  months  of  1948.  probably  due 
to  the  critical  situation  in  Europe  as  the 
European  recovery  effort  was  getting  under 
way  and  the  cold  war  was  constituting  a 
serloTos  threat  to  peace,  enlistments  roas 
■lightly  to  around  30.000  a  month.  Part  of 
this  rise  may  have  been  due  to  the  request 
by  the  President  that  the  Congress  pass  uni- 
versal military  training  and  selective-servlco 
leglalatlon.  There  was  another  decline  ta 
enlistments  tn  May,  however,  and  It  was  not 
witll  the  selective-service  law  was  actually 

jMssed  in  June  that  a  pronounced  increase 

^^tttured  to  voluntary  acceaslons. 


Italy  and  the  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1949 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m^  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  the  following  art- 
icle from  the  national  Catholic  weekly, 
America,  entitled  "Italy  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact."  which  will  appear  in  the  March 
19th  issue. 

rraLT  Am  thx  Atlantic  pact 

It  Is  a  relief  to  learn  that  opposition  to 
tovlting  Italy  to  Joto  the  Atlantic  Pact  is 
lessening  both  In  the  Committee  of  Ambas- 
sadors negotiating  the  pact  ta  Washington, 
and  ta  tto  Sanate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 8aaw  opposition  arguments  have 
been  insubstantial  to  the  potat  of  fUppancy, 
such  as  Senator  Tom  Conn.\ij,ts  "This  is  an 
Atlantic  Pact,  not  a  Mediterranean  Pact.** 
The  negotiators  answered  that  one  by  ta- 
cludlug  ta  the  operative  area  of  the  pact  Al- 
geria, which  extends  for  650  miles  idong  the 
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Mediterranean.  If  Algeria  has  been  taclud- 
ed.  at  least  geographlcaUy.  foe  strategic  reae- 
ons.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Italy  can  be  ex- 
cluded. Italy  Is  not  only  the  "soft  under- 
belly of  EiiTope,"  in  ChurchUls  pungent 
phrase,  it  is  the  soft  under-belly  of  the  At- 
lantic bloc  as  well.  The  French  see  that, 
•nd  want  Italy  included. 

The  conti-ntlon  heard  ta  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  Low  Countries  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  United  States  military 
suFplles  to  fio  around  if  Italy  were  tacluded 
sounds  selfish  to  us.  The  United  States 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  the  point.  In 
fact,  the  responsibility  lor  tlie  decision  as 
to  whether  Italy  should  be  tavlted  rests 
squarely  upon  our  Government.  In  thia 
connection  it  is  almost  impossible  to  credit 
the  report  that  at  one  stage  of  the  nego- 
tiations the  State  Department  passed  the 
buck  to  the  British,  saying  that  the  United 
ttttm  would  go  along  with  any  decision  they 
MflVBd  at.  Now  that  we  have  again  as- 
sumed leadership  ta  the  discussions,  the 
State  Department  will,  we  hope,  prove  that 
It  has  recovered  from  what  Herbert  Agar 
once  called  its  neurotic  taabllity  to  oome  to 
a  decision. 

The  reasons  for  making  Italy  a  partner  ta 
the  pact  are  numerous  and  weighty.  She 
has  already  been  formally  tavlted  to  )ota  the 
Council  of  Europe,  which  is  the  political 
counterpart  of  the  Atlantic  military  pact. 
If  the  legalistic  argument  that  Italy  U  not 
a  UN  member  and  therefore  cannot  be 
brought  tato  an  arrangement  based  on  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  has  any  weight,  then 
she  cannot  be  tacluded  ta  the  Council  of 
Europe;  and  Russia's  veto  of  UN  applications 
would  mean  a  veto  on  the  Council  of  Europe 
as  well. 

While  primarily  military,  the  Atlantic  Pact 
has  loud  political  overtone.  Unless  they  can 
be  assured  of  security,  the  free  nations  of  the 
west  will  hardly  exert  their  full  efforts  toward 
•cooomic  recovery.  This  is  perhaps  especially 
tm*  of  Italy.  What  the  moral,  psychological 
effect  of  exclusion  from  the  pact  would  have 
on  the  Italian  people  is  not  hard  to  imagtae. 
On  the  de  Gasperi  government  the  effect 
wotild  be  nothing  short  of  calamitous.  On 
March  8  the  Italian  Cabtaet  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  pact.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly counting  upon  unofficial  American  as- 
surances that  a  request  for  admiaalon  would 
not  be  refused.  The  Communists  and  their 
allies,  the  left-wing  Socialista.  u-ould  not  be 
alow  to  seize  upon  a  refusal  to  taring  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 

Thanks  to  the  taiquitous  peace  treaty,  to 
which  we  were  a  party  durtag  our  period  of 
appeasement.  Italy  Is  powerless  to  resist  ag- 
gression. She  does  not  even  have  arms  suffl- 
cient  for  tatemal  security  against  the  Com- 
muaiats.  Military  equipment,  under  the  arms 
a^rMBnent  of  the  pact,  would  bolster  her 
powers  of  resistance  and  her  confidence  as 
well. 

A  considerable  number  of  Influential  Ital- 
ians sincerely  believe,  as  Etlenne  GUson  ta 
France  seems  to  believe,  that  Europe  would 
be  safer  if  it  remataed  neutral  than  if  It 
accepted  the  "illusory  protection"  of  the  pact. 
This  despite  the  formal  pronouncemant  of 
the  Holy  Father  last  Christmas  that  "among 
these  goods  of  humanity  some  are  of  such 
Importance  that  It  Is  perfectly  legal  to  de- 
fendthera  against  unjust  aggression.  Their 
«tef*iM»lB  eren  an  obligation  for  the  nations 
aa  a  wbuh.  wllo  have  a  duty  not  to  abandon 
a  nation  that  is  attacked." 

If  we  should  exclude  Italy  from  the  pact, 
this  school  of  thought  would  be  immenaely 
•trengtlietM«L  Thia  Maatiaac.  anachronistic, 
and  nosta<0e  faanritof  far  aavlrallty  will  be 
expiottod  ^  tfea  naMan  Commantets  to  sap 
the  Itall—  trm  to  rsslsl.  as  the  Hazla  sucked 
ttoe  straagth  from  prewar  France.  A  neutral 
rtaly  would  soon  be  a  Communlat  Italy. 
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TmnuM's  Wonderlaad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  aiFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15, 1949 

Mr.  CLEVENGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoBT).  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

TKUaCAN'S    WOHBaBLANn 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  kind,  gen- 
erous king  who  Uved  ta  a  gleaming  white 
castle  surrounded  by  marble  palaces.  He 
had  a  storehouse  of  treasure  which  was  the 
wonder  of  all  the  world.  It  was  stacked  with 
bulging  chests  of  gold  and  silver  and  con- 
tained row  upon  row  of  bins  heaped  with 
precious  stones. 

One  day  the  king  sxunmoned  his  cotinselon 
and  addressed  them  as  follows: 

"My  heart  bleeds  for  my  people,"  he  said. 
There  are  so  many  thtags  they  lack  which 
only  I  can  give  them.  They  ought  to  have 
more  medical  care  and  more  savings  for  old 
age,  sickness,  and  unemployment.  They 
should  have  better  and  wider  roads  to  travel 
upon  They  ought  to  have  more  steel,  more 
electricity,  and  more  irrigation.  They  ought 
to  build  better  houses  and  more  of  them. 
They  ought  to  have  more  schools  and  more 
teachers.  The  city  workers  need  more  wages 
because  food  Is  so  expensive.  The  farmers 
need  more  storage  space  so  they  can  hold 
their  products  off  the  market  and  get  higher 
prices  for  them. 

"So  I  shall  share  my  treasure  with  my 
people.  Let  all  of  them  come  to  my  store- 
house and  each  help  himself  according  to 
his  wants." 

When  the  people  heard  these  tidings,  they 
praised  their  king  for  his  ktadneas  and  gen- 
eroBlty.  According  to  the  decree,  each  of  the 
king's  subjects  went  to  the  storehotise  and 
took  from  it  the  amount  of  treasure  neces- 
sary to  tlOttU.  Ilia  desires.  And  the  people  re- 
Joleed,  baeaoM  tbcy  vrere  getttag  something 
for  nothing. 

The  next  day  the  king  went  to  his  store- 
hotiae  and  found  it  bare.  Again  he  sum- 
moned his  counselors  and  spoke  thusly  to 
them: 

"So  that  I  may  conttaue  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  my  people.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
replenish  my  storehotise."  he  said.  "In  ad- 
dition to  payments  necessary  to  safegtuurd 
the  welfare  of  my  people,  the  expenses  of 
government  have  become  very  burdensome, 
and  I  have  also  promised  to  send  gold  and 
sliver  and  arms  to  the  people  across  the  sea 
so  that  they  may  protect  themselves  from  the 
barbarians  who  threaten  them. 

"Therefore,  I  have  decided  that  all  my  sub- 
jects shall  be  taxed,  each  accordtag  to  his 
means.  From  those  who  have  little,  llttla 
shall  be  taken.  But  from  those  who  have 
much,  much  shall  be  taken,  tmtil  all  people 
are  equal  in  the  posseadons  they  retain." 

And  so  the  tax  collectors  went  forth  and 
came  to  the  houses  of  the  people  and  de- 
manded payment.  And  they  gathered  up  the 
gold  and  ailver  and  precious  stones  the  people 
had  taken  from  the  ktag's  storehouse,  save 
that  the  poor  were  permitted  to  keep  a  small 
part  of  the  kings  lx)unty,  while  from  the 
rich  tbey  took  ta  addition  their  household 
pMXia  and  other  posasaiiaiM  until  tbey  bad 
left  only  aa  much  as  tbe  poor. 

The  tax  eoUectors  kept  some  of  the  tre^nire 
themselves   staoe.   not    t>eing    producers   of 


wealth,  they  had  no  other  source  at  liveli- 
hood, and  gave  the  rest  to  the  king.  Soon 
the  storehouse  was  full  of  treasure  *gtn. 
and  the  ktag  was  pleased,  saying:  "Have  I 
not  dealt  fairly  with  my  people?" 

Some  of  the  people  were  pleased  and  some 
were  not.  The  poc*  said:  "Why  should  we 
work  any  more?  Tha  king  will  take  care  of 
us."  The  rich  said:  "Why  should  wc  work 
any  more  when  the  king  takes  away  from  us 
the  wealth  we  produce?" 

And  BO  the  people  worked  less  and  pro- 
duced less,  and  every  time  after  that  when 
the  tax  collectors  came  among  them  there 
was  lesa  wealth  to  divide.  Instead  of  every- 
body gatttng  more,  everybody  got  less.  But 
tha  tax  eoUactors  were  happy  because  they 
alMNkys  got  their  share,  and  the  king  waa 
hap>py  because  his  storehouse  was  always  re- 
plenished. "J  have  given  everybody  a  fair 
deal,"  the  king  said. 
>  This  to  not  as  fantastic  a  fairy  tale  as  It 
sounds.  As  Henry  Hazlitt  wrote  ta  a  recent 
Issue  of  Newsweek,  the  Government  cannot 
distribute  more  under  President  Truman's 
fancy  hand-out  program  than  the  people  pro- 
duce. And  tt  is  not  the  Government  which 
produces  wealth,  but  private  enterprise.  But 
before  the  Government  can  give  part  of  thia 
wealth  to  some  of  the  people.  It  must  take  It 
away  from  others. 

Clttag  the  President's  demand  for  "prompt 
Federal  financial  aid  to  the  States."  Hazlitt 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
nothing  it  can  give  to  States  that  it  doeant 
first  of  all  take  from  the  people  of  the  States. 
ThU  is  true  of  every  tasUnce  ta  which  tha 
administration  proposes  to  distribute  Federal 
largesse.  The  money  first  must  be  taken 
from  some  people  before  It  is  given  to  others. 
Frequently  It  will  be  taken  from  the  same 
people  who  are  tatended  to  ha  the  tiltlmate 
beneficiaries. 

But  In  no  case  do  the  people  get  back  alt 
that  Is  taken  away  from  them  The  Federal 
Government  gets  a  rake-off  on  every  pot  to 
pay  the  costs  of  administration  and.  Inci- 
dentally, to  support  an  ever  growing  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Such  ftaancial  leeerdemain  eventually  must 
lead  to  a  tax  burden  which  will  devour  the 
rewards  of  prudence,  thrift.  Industry,  skill, 
and  foresight,  and  destroy  the  tacentives  to 
work  and  produce.  We  are  farther  along 
that  road  than  we  think. 


WanBOBfcriBf  by  Menberf  of  At  Armti 
F«rces  SkoaJd  Be  Forbidikfl  by  Sonc- 
•M  Wbo  Has  rile  Power  Ta  Compel 
Tbcaa  To  Keep  Their  Mouths  Shut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TENITESSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  poured  out 
the  blood  of  their  sons  like  water  and 
their  treasure  like  sand  in  two  world 
wars.  We  are  now  preparing  to  pour 
into  Europe  an  additional  $5,000,000,000 
for  European  relief.  We  are  financing 
the  United  Nations  as  a  peace  agency, 
and  our  Government  is  the  chief  factor 
in  setting  up  an  alhance  between  our- 
selves and  the  free  nations  of  Europe  to 
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,  the  peace.  It  Is  highly  Important 
that  to  make  this  alliance  effective 
against  further  Russian  aggression,  we 
help  arm  the  European  nations.  The 
Russians  under.stand  the  language  of 
force.  They  comprehend  and  ie>pect  no 
other.  All  these  things  we  are  doing  in 
defense  of  our  country.  Despite  our 
efforts  for  peace.  Russia  may  inflict  the 
♦bird  world  war  upon  us.  These  facts. 
however,  do  not  justify  anyone  In  our 
Government,  clothed  either  with  actual 
or  apparent  authority,  to  utter  wordi  or 
take  actions  calculated  to  lead  to  war. 
We  may  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  Oi  our 
Texas  friends,  who  have  a  sayin?  that  it 
Is  never  wise  in  a  situation  of  danger  to 
**talk  with  your  mouth." 

I  Include  as  a  part  of  these  observa- 
tions a  timely  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington  Post,  entitled   "Warmongering." 

From  now  on.  in  the  words  o^  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  "tread  softly."  "carry  a 
big  stick."  but  speak  softly,  remember- 
ing that: 

First.  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 

Second.  "The  tongue  of  the  wise  useth 
knowledge  aright:  but  the  mouth  of 
fools  poureth  out  foolishness." 

WAIMOMCEtINC 

It  wouid  bf  hard  to  convince  a  foreigner 
reading  of  the  latest  wave  of  publicity  ex- 
ploits by  th»  Air  Force  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  hell-bent  for  war  First  came  the 
round-the-world  flight  of  the  B-50  and  at- 
tendant Interpretations  of  this  country's 
ability  to  t>omb  any  spot  In  the  world.  Then 
the  story  that  the  B-3«  had  flown  9.6C0  miles 
nonstop,  carrying  a  bomb  load  5.00C  miles. 
Then  the  Air  Force  "finding  "  that  Russia 
has  no  adequate  defense  against  the  B-36. 
Finally,  there  comes  what  appears  to  be  an 
Inspired  I«ak  to  the  effect  that  some  70 
strateRjc  targets  in  Russia  have  been  ear- 
marked as  possible  t>omblng  objectives  and 
that  the  Air  Force  has  assured  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StafI  that  each  of  these  cities  could 
be  attacked  from  bases  on  thla  continent. 

Military  strateglsin  would  be  remiss  If 
they  did  not  have  plans  for  hitting  back 
at  Russia — and  any  other  potential  aggres- 
•or— tn  time  of  war.  By  the  same  token 
such  plans  ought  to  be  a  highly  guarded 
secret.  To  allow  a  description  of  them  to 
be  leaked  Into  print  is  an  utterly  Inexcusable 
piece  of  provocation.  Even  the  blustering 
of  the  Russians  has  never  approached  this. 
Moreover,  the  rather  dubious  manner  in 
which  the  "findings"  on  the  B-36  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Jo*  it  Chiefs  makes  It  look 
as  If  the  Air  Force  was  primarily  concerned 
with  headlmes. 

Such  exhibitionism  la  of  a  piece  with  the 
military  huckstering  tliat  hM  coincided  with 
the  congraaalonal  appropriation  hearlngi. 
The  effect,  to  anyone  not  cognizant  with  the 
facu.  is  to  Indict  us  as  a  Nation  of  war- 
mongers where  the  ^nilitary  has  run  wild 
What  must  be  the  reaction  to  auch  stories 
In  Europe,  where  the  rtrj  eaeence  of  our 
efforts  is  to  counteract  fears  of  war?  How 
much  more  dangerous  must  bt  the  reaction 
In  Russia,  if  the  Riisaians  are  actually  the 
victims  of  an  Insectirity  complex. 

Is  it  not  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  juve- 
nile swanerlng  which  ha;,  no  relation  to 
legitimate  defense  prep*rattona?  One  of  the 
ilrat  Joba  of  the  incomlnf  Secretary  of  De- 
'  ought  to  be  to  muzzle  the  irre<ponalble 

before  they  talk  u»  into  war. 


George 
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Mr.    Speaker,   under 
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In    the    Hearst    news- 
coast  to  coast  on  February 
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two  hundred  and  seventeenth 
the  birth  of  George  Washing- 
sacred  In  the  calendar  of  our 


Inspiring   memories  of  our 

the  echoes  of  '78. 
How  dear  his  name  to  the 


of  which  poets  have  sung, 
which  orators  have  spoken, 
his  story.     Let  us  relate  his 

recount  his  virtues. 
name  of  America  is  known. 
or    the    desire    for    liberty 

earth,  there  his  name  and 


sh4U   kindle   at   the   sight.     The 

at  the  thought.     The  heart 

remembrance. 

1  Tst  General  of  the  Army.     He 

of  the  first  Constitutional 

was  the  first   President  of 
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Kas  the  greatest  of  good  men 

great  men  in  his  era. 
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blends  in  the  cabinet  consulta- 

are  for  the  chamber  of  dlplo- 

1  allilary  council,  for  the  acad- 

and  for  the  retreat  of  quiet 


follow  the  free  plowman  as 
They   follow   the   pioneer 
World.     They   follow   the 
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nter  the  cloisters  of  our  Inner 
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In  otir  hands  the  fate  of 
ions.  Today  we  hold  In  our 
of  democracy. 

sun  be  struck  out  of  the 

hat  other  fountain  shall  the 

be  lighted?    What  other  orb 

to  glimmer  In  the  darkness 


a  question  of  whether  the 
free  or  slave.    Today  we  face 
i-hether  Ood*s  word  shall  re- 
together  with  the  light   of 
sheds. 

t>een    able   to   smother   Its 
ftirce  ever  wUl. 


We  are  determined— 142,000,000  of  us — to 
battle  for  the  freedom  which  was  gained  In 
"76.  We  are  determined  to  stand  reverently 
before  the  Declaration  our  forefathers 
signed. 

We  will  expose  the  traitors  In  our  midst 
who  are  clamoring  for  the  abandonment  oi 
our  traditional  principles  of  liberty;  who 
are  clamoring  for  the  creation  of  a  totali- 
tarian state  wherein  man  would  no  longer  be 
recognized   as  possessing  Inalienable   rights. 

We  will  rid  America  of  fifth  columns.  We 
wUi   keep  America   free  from   foreign   isms. 

This  day  shall  have  failed  of  Its  purpose, 
of  Its  lessons,  and  of  Its  meaning  If  we  do 
not  now  resolve  to  be  eternally  vigilant  and 
do  battle  with  the  dark  and  malignant  forces 
which  openly  and  covertly  assail  our  free- 
dom 

We  solemnly  affirm  on  this  birthday  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country  that  we  shall  stand 
l)ehlnd  our  sainted  heroe.^  of  '76  who,  with 
high  purpose  in  their  hearts  with  high 
hopes  swelling  In  their  txwoms,  with  high 
determination  written  on  their  faces,  led 
our  people  from  tyranny  and  oppression  to 
moral  and  religious  freedom,  where  the  sun- 
light of  heaven  shines  over  all  ef  us  with  the 
same  compassion  of  love,  justice,  and 
equality. 

May  He  who  gave  us  Washington  make 
us  worthy  of  the  gift. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  this  horn*. 

This  beauteous  blrthland  of  the  free. 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come 

And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty. 
Still   may   her   flowers   untrammeled   spring. 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise, 
And  yet  till  time  shall  fold  his  wing. 

Remain  earth's  loveliest  paradise. 


Ambassador  Lane's  Book  oa  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  M.\SS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  therein  a 
recent  address  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lyons,  rov- 
ing editor  of  the  Reader's  Ehgest.  over 
Station  WSPR.  Springfield,  Mass..  in 
which  he  reviewed  Ambassador  Lane's 
cogent  book  I  Saw  Poland  Betrayed. 

This  admirable  address  serves  as  an- 
other vivid  reminder  of  the  frightful  in- 
justice visited  upon  the  gallant  Polish 
people.  Let  us  ne.er  cease  our  protests 
until  this  grievous  wrong  against  hu- 
manity has  been  righted. 

The  address  follows: 

AMBASSADOI     LANr'S     BOOK     ON     POLAND 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  today  about  a  man — and  about  a  book. 
The  man  is  Arthvir  Bliss  Lane,  one  of  the 
foremost  American  diplomats.  The  iwok  la 
the  one  that  he  published  last  vear  under 
the  arresting  title  "I  Saw  Poland  Betrayed." 

Now  this  is  not  just  another  volume  of 
polite  reminiscence  by  a  man  close  to  recent 
history  In  the  making.  The  circumstance* 
surrounding  the  birth  of  the  book  are  m 
dramatic  as  Its  title.  Mr.  Lane,  It  happens, 
resigned  from  the  State  Dep-irtment.  after 
30  years  of  continuous  service,  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  telling  this  story. 
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Be  wanted  to  tell  It  frankly,  sharply,  wltta« 
out  oAclal  inhibitions,  without  concealing 
hla  heartbreak.  That  he  could  do  only  as  a 
private  dtiaen.  Thus  he  faced  a  hard  choice: 
between  hla  career  and  his  conscience.  And 
be  decided  to  throw  up  the  career  in  defer- 
ence to  his  conscience. 

Our  country,  unhappily,  has  IHtle  catise 
for  pride  and  ample  cause  for  shame  as  it 
looks  back  on  the  ordeal  of  Poland.  Allied 
policy — American  policy — must  share  the 
blame  for  the  present  enslavement  of  Po- 
land by  Its  Soviet  neighbor.  Blimderlng 
confiislon.  political  cynicism,  the  machina- 
tions of  Stalin's  fellow  travelers  In  high 
places  In  Washington — all  Jieae  contributed 
to  the  colossal  tragedy  that  has  engulfed 
125.000,000  people  In  eastern  Europe.  It's 
not  an  appetizing  picture. 

But  against  this  sordid  backdrop  stands 
Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  an  American  who  put 
duty  above  self-interest  In  a  determination 
to  crash  through  the  complacency  of  his 
fellow  countryme^.  He  provides  the  living 
proof  that  otir  national  sense  of  Justice  has 
not  expired,  that  sooner  or  later  America 
win  face  up  to  Its  moral  responsibility  for 
the  fates  of  Poland.  Czechoslovalcla,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  writh- 
ing under  the  Iron  heel  of  communism. 

Mr.  Lane  had  lived  In  Poland  as  our  Am- 
baaaador  for  18  months  packed  with  shocking 
and  tragic  events.  He  had  watched  the  sys- 
tematic strangulation  of  a  freedom-loving 
people  whom  we  had  llght-mlndedly  delivered 
to  the  embraces  of  the  Russian  bear.  He  had 
done  what  he  could  to  resist  the  swUt  and 
ruthless  subjection  of  a  great  country.  After 
the  farcical  elections  In  January  1947,  he  felt 
that  he  could  no  longer  keep  sUent.  And  so 
he  wrote  to  the  State  Department,  and  I 
quote : 

"For  all  practical  piirpoaes  my  mission  In 
Poland  is  ended.  I  believe  I  could  do  more 
by  educating  American  public  opinion  as  a 
private  citizen  than  I  can  by  remaining  In 
Poland,  where  my  continued  presence  would 
be  considered  as  tacit  acquiescence  in  the 
recent  fraudulent  election.  I  shoiUd  there- 
fore appreciate  it  iX  the  Department  would 
permit  me  to  retire  from  the  Foreign  Service." 
1  Saw  Poland  Betrayed  Is  his  report  to  the 
Nation — his  attempt  to  educate  American 
public  opinion.  Though  written  in  a  quiet. 
sober  style,  it  is  in  fact  a  stlrrlnir  protest 
against  smugness  and  a  fiaming  indictment 
of  political  amoralism. 

Betrayal.  It's  a  word  that  has  been  so 
often  Invoked  in  recent  yean  that  it  Is  a  bit 
thrcMlbare  and  trite.  We  have  become  cal- 
loOMd  to  its  reproof.  Yet,  as  one  reads  Mr. 
Lane's  careful  and  deteUed  account  of  the 
betrayal  of  Poland,  the  word  comes  alive.  It 
stings  like  a  whip.  It  stirs  up  the  embers  of 
our  national  pride. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  stnnmarlze  Mr. 
Lane's  book.  Suffice  that  It  rehearses  every 
<me  of  the  tragic  acts  of  duplicity  and  Im- 
moral appeasement  which  forged  the  chains 
In  which  Poland  today  is  bound  and  gafced 
and  helpless. 

There  is  in  his  pages,  for  Instance,  the 
whole  blood-curdling  story  of  heroism  and 
brutal  betrayal  which  was  the  40  days'  War- 
saw uprising  under  General  Komorowskl-Bor. 
"The  Incredible  crime,"  Ambassadcw  Lane 
ealtelk.  Under  the  prodding  of  Moscow  radio 
•ppsais.  the  Polish  underground  came  cut 
Into  the  open,  with  its  primitive  weapons,  to 
confront  the  immense  mechanised  might  of 
the  Nazi  war  machine.  The  Red  Army  stood 
at  the  gates,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula. In  a  series  of  swift  blows.  General  Bor's 
forces  wrested  most  of  Warsaw  from  the 
hands  of  the  Hitlerites.  They  took  It  for 
granted  that  the  Red  forces  would  move  In  to 
finish  the  Job. 

Then  the  horrifying  truth  came  out.  The 
Polish  heroes  had  been  prompted  to  light  tn 


order  that  the  Nazis  might  destroy  them.    It 
was  a  trap,  carefully  set   by  the  Kjemlln. 
baited    with   patriotic    appeals.      A   trap    In 
which  350,000  men  and  women  and  children 
were  caught  azMI  unraMii  aod  killed.    In  all 
the  annals  of  bnama  drtcanry,  there  are  few 
episodes  to  match  thla  one  for  cold-blooded 
cruelty.     Whatever  may  happen  to  Poland, 
whatever  may  happen  to  the  terror  regime 
centered  In  Moscow,  the  martyrdom  of  War- 
saw will  never  be  expunged  from  the  record. 
Mr.  Lane  tnMMs  tlM  whole  shabby  hisux-y 
of  allied  appwasiiiitBt  of  Stalin  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country  which  offered  the  first 
resistance    to    the    Hitler   scourge.     Tehran, 
Yalta,  Potsdam,  San  Francisco.     I  know,  it's 
a  famUiar  story.     So  familiar  that  we  have 
ceased  to  feel  Its  horror  In  our  bones  as  we 
should.     But  In  the  pages  of  I  Saw  Poland 
Betrayed,  the  feeling  is  revived.     We  see  how 
a    totalitarian    monster    Is   fed   chunks    of 
Poland's  flesh,  then  chunks  of  Polish  sov- 
ereignty, then  chunks  of  Polish  freedom  in 
the  stupid  hope  of  satiating  lU  appetite  ior 
booty.     We  see  how  that  appetite  grew  with 
the  eating,  until  all  of  Poland  was  devoured. 
until   not   even   the   bones   of   its   national 
freedom  remained. 

The  Ambassador  does  not  spare  his  own 
country  and  his  own  State  Department  in 
recounting  the  brutal  facts.  Again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  his  18  months  In 
Warsaw.  Mr.  Lane  pleaded  with  our  Govern- 
ment to  Intervene,  to  Insist  on  the  fulfill- 
ment of  obligations  solemnly  undertaken 
by  the  Big  Three  victors.  Waablncton  either 
did  not  hear  (v  would  not  understand. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  crush- 
ing of  Polish  liberty  rests  on  Hitler's  Ger- 
many and  Stalin's  Russia.  Of  course  It  does. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  shocking  bar- 
gain la.  which  the  Brown  and  the  Eted  dic- 
tators cut  Poland  In  half  between  them  with 
a  bloody  sword?  But  that  does  not  ex- 
onerate British  and  American  statesmen.  It 
was  their  blundering  and  conscienceless  at- 
tempt to  buy  peace  by  paying  off  the  Krem- 
lin with  the  freedom  of  small  nations  that 
helped  finish  the  job  started  by  Ribbentrop 
and  Molotov. 

The  behavior  of  Soviet  Rurala  was  a  crime. 
The  behavior  of  America — Its  acquiescence 
In  that  crime — was  a  betrayal.  The  sooner 
we  face  that  bitter  truth  the  better  lor  our 
self-respect  and  our  immortal  souls. 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Lane's  book,  naturally. 
Is  devoted  to  the  Red  terror  which  preceded 
the  so-called  free  tfnd  unfettered  elections 
called  for  by  the  Yalta  deal.  He  tells  how 
the  democratic  parties  were  hounded  and  dis- 
franchised, bow  leaders  were  arrested  and 
tortured  and  killed,  how  the  results  of  the 
election  were  rigged  In  advance. 

Poland  was  the  Communists'  laboratory. 
The  techniques  of  ruthlessness.  having  suc- 
ceeded there,  were  In  due  time  applied  in 
Hungary,  B\ilgarla.  Rumania.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. What  we  watch  In  Mr.  Lane's  Ixxik  Is 
not  merely  the  conquest  of  one  cotintry,  but 
the  pattern  of  conqtjest  of  all  countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  chapter  in  the 
tragedy  was  the  conduct  of  our  own  adminis- 
tration. On  the  eve  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1944.  you  will  recall.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt assured  a  delegation  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  that  he  would  defend  the 
sovereignty  and  Integrity  of  Poland  to  the 
bitter  end.  The  cruel  truth  is  that  at  the 
time  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  already  agreed,  at 
Tehran,  to  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 
and  Its  subordination  to  the  Kremlin,  thoiigh 
the  outrage  was  stUl  secret. 

The  history  of  American  politics  is  filled 
with  examples  of  double-dealing.  ^Among 
them.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say,  that  piece 
of  trickery  at  the  expense  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple— carefully  calculated  to  hold  the  votes  of 
Americans  of  Polish  descent — will  forever 
have  Its  place  of  dishonor. 


I  8sw  Poland  Betrsyed  is  not  s  ptvtty 
story.  It  is  grimly  realistic.  Nevertheless. 
Mr.  Lane  finds  It  possible  to  etxl  oo  •  note 
of  guarded  optltfa.  The  PoUsh  people,  he 
points  out.  "are  the  most  homogeneous  in 
Eiirope  todsy.  They  sre  aiatoat  aU,  he  adds. 
of  one  race.  Unguage,  and  MUgton;  they  sre 
ci<iBely  kiUt  by  suffering  and  by  tremendous 
devotion  to 'their  country.  In  the  partltiooa 
of  the  eighteenth  century  they  proved  a  most 
difficult  country  to  subjtigate.  During  the 
Naai  occupation  they  ntjtr  lost  their  co- 
hesion or  their  spirit." 

It  may  therefore  prove  that  the  Kremlin 
has  bitten  off  more  than  it  can  chew  •  •  • 
certainly  more  than  it  can  digest  without 
violent  abdominal  convulsions.  The  reports 
In  recent  weeks  of  the  srrest  of  new  under- 
ground resistance  groups  is  proof  that  Polish 
fighting  spirit  has  not  been  fiilly  emriied. 
Repeatedly  the  Commimist  quWtaigs  hav* 
announced  the  liquidation  of  Polish  restst- 
ance.  Then,  a  few  months  pass,  and  they  are 
obliged  once  more  to  liquidate  new  oddqeI- 
Uon- 

No;  we  miist  not  despair.  A  lot  of  suller- 
hig  •  •  •  perhaps  soother  war  more 
destructive  than  the  last  •  •  •  awaits 
Europe  and  the  world.  But  In  the  end  Stalin 
will  go  the  way  of  HlUer  and  MuHoUnl  and 
To  Jo.  Man's  long  stniggle  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity  Is  by  no  means  finished.  We 
have  lo6t  Important  bniUes — Poland  was  one 
of  them.  But  we  shsll  win  the  great  conftlct 
as  a  whole. 

MeanwhUe  I  Saw  Poland  Betrayed  stands 

as  a  reminder  for  all  democracies,  and  for 
America  In  particular,  of  their  responsibility 
and  their  dmy.  As  long  as  Poland  and  the 
other  viQtlms  of  Red  Imperialism  are  en- 
slaved, none  of  us  are  free.  The  world  has 
become  too  small  for  tyrants.  Freedom  and 
decency  are  now  IndlilsQile. 


RecesswB  in  CouecticHt 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  cowwLTiLirr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS,  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  Haven  Register  of  Bfarch 
6.  1949: 

Stats  in  Gsn>  or  Rsczssioiv.  Dbcuuucs  Ecai* — 
Lsaoa  Head  Sbbb  So  iKoiCAnoif  or  Halt  nf 
Rising  JooLiaa  neaam 

HArrroao,  March  5.— Connecticut's  Jot 
roll  has  Jumped  more  than  10,000  In  the  . 
month,  and  t£e  State  Is  now  definitely  in 
grip  of  a  recession,  aeeordlng  to  Sute  Labor 
CcanmliBloner  John  J.  Bgan. 

Bgan  8^id  he  saw  nothing  to  Indicate  a  halt 
in  the  steadily  swelling  unemployment 
figure. 

JOSLXSS  TOTAI.  SS.  120 

There  were  56,120  Connecticut  people  on 
the  jobless  list  February  26,  acctvdlng  to  the 
Cifinwniwioner.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  10.567  since  January,  he  reported. 

New  lay-offs  include  650  who  wwe  Indefi- 
nitely laid  off  at  the  U.  S  Rubber  Co.  foot- 
wear plant  at  Naugatuck.  Another  530  work- 
ers were  laid  off  at  tbs  WmUtlmry  Tool  Co, 
which  announced  It 
tions 
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with  the  comment  that 
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in  prwgtMi  In  Connecticut, 
with  jotM  ar«  slackening  their 
t  said. 
potaUed  to  the  fact  that  lay-offs  have 
prtiwipany  been  in  oonaxuner-goods  Indua- 
Wtn.  aoch  as  hata.  shoe*,  clothlnf.  tiraa. 
nOkm,  toy^  MMl  illTerware.  So-called  heavr- 
have  not  been  so  hard  hit. 


were 
vbo  are  un- 
certain of  futiire  price  trcncU.  These  men  do 
not  want  to  be  stuck  anth  laiye  stocks  pro- 
duced aV  fairly  high  costs,  he  said. 

Id  an  ■ttsaspt  to  avoid  tbtt.  %aa  aUd.  a 
I— nnfactnui  will  close  bis  ptat  for  a  few 
weeks,  aa  a  precautionary  move.  If  his  stocks 
do  not  appreciably  drop  during  this  time,  the 
plant  will 'remain  closed  a  third,  possibly  a 
toortb  weak,  and  so  on,  until  his  Inventory 
has  been  reduced. 


Hew  Karen  leads  tiM  Slate  In  the  number 
of  claims  for  tiueiupiufaBcnt  compensation. 
That  city's  total  of  9.173  claimants  last  week 
compares  with  8.770  In  Bridgeport:  7,073  In 
Hartford,  and  6.374  in  Waterbury. 

Mew  Baren's  total  represented  an  Increase 
eC  aw  ow  ttas  prerlous  week.  The  latest 
total  Incltides  375  wostoti  at  the  Churchward 
boat  yards  In  West  Baren  who  have  since  re- 
tamed  to  work  however. 

While  there  were  no  large  lay-offs  in  the 
K«w  Haven  area  last  week,  there  were  nu- 
merous lay-offs  by  small  plants. 


Coof  ressman  Sol  Blooirf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACBuarrrs 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VXS 
March  IS.  1949 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  lollowm?  article  from  the  Evening 
Trttmne.  Friday.  March  11.  1949.  Law- 
rence. M  a5s. : 

turn  CAM***  noTASLS 


The  recent  death  of  OoocrMaman  Sol 
Bloom,  at  Hew  York,  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant Porslgn  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
~  States  House  of  Representatives,  re- 

from  the  Washington  scene  a  leading 
and  beloved  figure  whose  life  story  was  an 
outatandlng  example  of  American  oppor- 
tunity His  service  to  his  country  and  Its 
people  will  not  b^  foffgotfu  soon. 

A  soo  of  parenu  wbm  ware  poor  Polish  Im- 
■IgrsJrts.  hs  waa  bom  In  Pekln.  Dl..  79  years 
■00  this  noath  and  from  that  humble  be- 
llBBlng  roas  to  great  riches,  widespread 
popularity  and  respect,  unusual  success,  and 
great  prominence  in  national  and  world  af- 
fairs. Virtually  bta  only  education  was  re- 
ceived by  Representative  Bloom  from  his 
MOthsr.  a  Hebrew  scholar.  The  family  moved 
to  asA  Fnuiclseo.  Cxilf  .  when  he  was  8  years 
old  and  his  working  days  started  shortly 
afterward    as    a    factory   employee. 

Initial  success  of  the  deeaassd  waa  attained 
lit  llkow  bOilBMi  »a  the  creator  of  unusual 
•eta,  than  ■■  a  writer  and  publisher  of 
popular  songs,  proprietor  of  a  chain  of  80 
mualc  stores  and  sports  promoter.  Rts  prof- 
itable bustnesa  enterprises  eventually  num- 
bsrsd  as.  bttt  in  1910  while  residing  in  New 
Tork  Bspresentatlve  Bloom  abandoned  all 
W«ltures  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
Mlate  and  building  construction.  In 
which  he  made  a  vast  fortune  that  wis  r«- 
ontU  his  death.     Carrying  bu  irre- 
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j  Dto  the  political  field,  as  the 
Bloom  was  elected   to 
from  the  Nineteenth  New 
previously     a     Republican 
was  reelected  regularly  every 
He  soon  became  an  out- 
there  and  had  been  excep- 
proml^ent  since  1939  as  the  House 
Committee  chairman.     Prob- 
Bloom's   greatest   work 
promolftng  American  participation  in 
Nations  and  he  became  one  of 
the  UN  Charter  as  a  delegate 
Frinclsco  conference  In  1945. 
cfedltable  to  the  deceased  was 
generosity  to  charitable  In- 
he  aided  readily  and  regu- 
regard  to  religious  denomina- 
AU  that  the  Congress- 
was  that  the  existing  need 
md   the   money   required   was 
fcrthwith.     Saint  Ann's  Roman 
Orp  lanage     in     Washington     was 
fav  x-ite  charities,  and  Represent- 
blrthday  was  the  cause  of  an 
there,  with  all  expenses 
Despite  his  death,  this  year's 
1  leld  as  scheduled,  because  the 
c  fflcials   feel    the   Congressman 
nted   it  to   take   place.     Un- 
are  right,  because  that  is  the 
le  was. 
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or 
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OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesbay.  March  15.  1949 


ANDERSON  of  California.     Mr. 

leave    to    extend    my 

Record,  I  wish  to  include 

timely  and  pertinent  edl- 

le  Santa  Cruz  i Calif.)  Sen- 


unler 
the 


Mr 

Speaker, 
remark.^;  in 
the  following 
torial  from  t 
tinel-News: 

caisii  i  or  FEZx  nrrzRPRisx 
This  may  n  )t  be  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  th£  t  Karl  Marx  wrote  about,  but 
it's  dictatorsh  p  Just  the  same,  and  it  shows 
how  far  we  have  come  toward  the  end  of 
free  enterprise  thanks  to  the  lust  for  power 
gaining  mome  itum  in  some  unions. 
A  local  mea;  market  is  being  picketed  at 
the  union  wants  the  owner 
Ithe  counter  at  6  o'clock.  Not 
that  the  unior  butchers  employed  there  ever 
had  to  work  af  ;er  that  hour.  No.  They  went 
"  'he   clock   struck   8,    and    the 

1    master  butcher  himself,  took 
care  of  the  gra  ;ef  ul  customers  who  welcomed 
the   opportunity   to   shop   after    their   own 
orklng  hours 

It's  not  a  m  itter  of  working  hours,  then. 

It's  not  a  mat|er  of  salary,  either.    The  per- 

t  market  has  l)een  receiv- 


ing fun  union  pay.  which  incidentally  U  890 
per  week.  Th«  top  butcher  has  been  receiv- 
ing 8110  per  veek,  a  full  820  over  union 
scale.  Salary  also  has  been  paid  when  a 
man  was  sick 

So  It  bolls  t  jwn  to  the  sad  fact  that  the 
labor  bosses  w  sh  to  dictate  to  a  man  what 
to  do  with  hi  I  own  time  in  his  own  pri- 
vately owned  p  "operty.  By  doing  so,  they  are 
destroying  the  traditional  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  eompetitkn.  and  incidentally,  they  are 
breaking  dowr  a  service  now  rendered  to 
hundreds  of  h<  usewlves  unable  to  shop  un- 
til after  reguU  r  working  hours. 

The  one  loc  J  raunpls  te  rsfaitlve  unlm- 
portant  Wha  eomiti  Is  tacrtaalng  inter- 
ference With  pilvate  lives  and  private  opera- 


tions by  pressure  tactics  and  outright  coer- 
cion. The  outcome  is  above  all  the  removal 
of  all  Incentive  to  do  a  bigger  and  better 
Job,  it  heralds  the  glorifications  of  the  clock 
watchers,  and  It  leads  to  the  point  where  a 
father  may  advise  his  son  to  t>ecome  a  hired 
butcher  for  8110  a  week  and  put  in  his  pre- 
scribed hours,  rather  than  toll  away  from 
morning  to  night  in  the  attempt  to  start 
a  little  corner  shop  which  some  day  shall 
grow  into  a  giant  market. 

Unfortunate  society  in  which  enterprise 
is  strangled !  Unlucky  country  where  nobody 
can  any  longer  be  boss  in  his  own  house. 
Let  such  trends  continue,  and  the  guild  sys- 
tem of  medieval  times  will  celebrate  resurrec- 
tion in  the  land  of  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties. Opp<3rtunlty  will  then  mean  the  ob- 
taining of  a  union  card.  Prosperity  will  de- 
pend on  the  initiation  fee.  And  the  worker 
starting  on  a  Job  may  well  be  like  the  cartoon 
character  who  knows  all  about  his  wages, 
hourH,  vacations,  sick  leaves,  and  special 
bonuses  l>efore  he  ever  found  out  what  he 
is  supposed  to  do. 

There  is  a  place  for  labor  unions  In  our 
society.  Let's  not  transgress  and  allow  a 
good  thing  to  tiecome  a  vicious  dictatorship. 


America  Needs  a  Lot  More  Kent  Leavitts 
With  Soil  CoDseryatioii  in  Their  Blood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Kent  Leavitt,  president.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  be- 
fore the  annual  convention  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association,  at  St.  Louis.  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1949 : 

You  have  conferred  a  great  honor  on  me 
to  ask  me  to  attend  this  meeting  of  yoiu^ 
and  visit  with  you  and  get  to  know  more 
about  you.  but  it  Is  more  than  an  honor.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure,  because  I  know  something 
of  your  work,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  asso- 
ciated here  with  you  who  have  had  the  vision 
to  undertake  this  program  of  assisting  soil- 
conservation  district  supervisors.  Not  only 
have  you  had  the  vision,  but  you  have  had 
the  energy  and  have  raised  the  finances  to 
carry  out  your  part  of  this  program.  I  feel 
that  I  am  qualified  to  speak  to  you  about 
it  and  what  it  means  to  America,  because  I 
have  attended  several  of  these  meetings, 
these  short  courses  which  Mr.  Winter  baa  so 
energetically  organized  and  run  on  your 
behalf. 

I  have  attended  them  in  five  different 
States.  I  have  worked  with  the  supervisors 
at  those  meetings,  and  I  know  how  much 
these  short  courses  mean  to  the  supervisors. 
Furthermore.  I  have  visited  other  States  that 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  this  program,  and 
aa  I  go  along  with  tlais  speech  I  think  you 
will  realize  how  much  you  have  already  ac- 
complished and  perhaps,  too.  how  much  there 
is  yet  to  be  done.  But  to  me  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  you  started  this  pro- 
gram here  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  that 
part  of  the  United  States  that  has  such  rich 
>soll.  where  cash  cropping  Is  so  easy,  because 
It  is  In  those  areas  where  It  has  been  easy  to 
make  a  living  off  the  land  that  people  have 
been  neglectful  of  protecting  the  land. 

You  have  seen  It  back  and  forth  acroes 
the  valley  aa  I  have.  Where  once  this  heavy, 
black,  rich  soil  lay.  now  you  see  the  yellow 
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top  soil  coming  through  and  It  is  In  that  area 
wbcrt  you  have  started  your  program.  It  to 
a  magnificent  one.  You  know  we  are  apt  to 
lose  perspective  when  we  consider  a  program 
of  this  nature.  We  do  some  work  for  It,  Just 
as  soil-conservation  district  supervisors  do 
their  work,  and  we  often  get  tired  and  Ixired 
and  wonder  Jtist  where  we  fit  into  this  whole 
picture.  It  to  that  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
with  you  thte  afternoon. 

We  know  that  between  now  and  1953.  we 
wiU  probably  have  6.000,000  more  people  In 
our  country.  We  know  also.  If  we  can  l>e- 
lleve  the  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Agrlculttire,  that  we  will  have  lost  about 
a  million  and  a  half  acres  by  erosion. 

I  understand  there  are  5.000.000  acres  in 
the  Missouri  Valley  that  can  be  Irrigated. 
Those  are  figures  I  have  heard.  How  long 
will  it  take  and  how  many  people  will  we 
have  in  this  country  by  the  time  those 
projects  are  completed?  "Thofie  are  the  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  us  here  in  America  and 
in  which  ycu  are  taking  such  an  active  part. 
Before  we  go  on  to  the  development  of 
this  problem.  Just  what  to  the  stake  of  the 
businessman  in  all  this  question  of  agricul- 
ture? I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  an  article 
or  rather  an  editorial  that  came  out  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  last  August.  Basically, 
It  points  out  thto  fact,  that  never  In  Ameri- 
can history  has  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
national  income  Ijeen  spent  for  food  and 
clothing  in  the  United  States.  The  balance, 
or  75  percent,  of  the  national  Income  to  avail- 
able for  all  those  other  things  that  we  con- 
sider as  our  high  standard  of  living,  lie  it 
expensive  government,  the  radios  or  hospi- 
tals, or  chtirches  or  automobiles. 

You  businessmen  and  men  of  commerce 
have  a  crack  at  that  75  percent  of  our  na- 
tional Incomie,  but  we.  gentlemen,  are  the 
low^  man  on  the  totem  pole  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world.  No  other  nation  spends 
so  little  for  those  essentials.  No  other  na_ 
tion  has  as  much  available  for  the  other 
things  that  make  up  a  high  standard  of 
living.  L6t's  not  take  the  figures  today. 
They  are  so  upset  by  the  last  war.  but  l>ack 
in  the  thirties.  Prance  was  spending  30  per- 
cent of  her  national  Income  for  food  and 
clothing.  England  was  spending  nearly  40: 
Italy  was  spending  nearer  50,  and  in  India 
and  China,  90  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come went  solely  for  foojj^and  clothing. 

How  would  you  like  Co  do  business,  how 
would  you  like  to  compet^  in  a  country  where 
90  percent  of  the  natlor 
food  and  clothing?    Thaj 
problem  of  our  land,  fr 
essentials  to  our  high 

When  a  nation  to  face 
lem.  more  people  and  1« 
It  do  as  a  nation  to  protect  Itself,  to  giiar- 
antee  continuation  of  its  civilization?  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  there  are  three  things, 
three  basic  things  that  a  nation  must  do.  In 
the  first  place,  and  let's  stick  to  America, 
we  must  change  our  thinking  about  the  own- 
ership of  land.  The  ownership  of  land  today 
la  given  to  you  by  State  law,  a  title  in  fee 
aimple,  to  do  with  as  you  see  fit. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  State  laws 
changed,  but  I  do  want  to  see  a  change  In 
thinking,  from  one  of  ownership  in  fee 
simple,  to  one  of  trusteeship.  If  we  aa  a 
Nation  can  think  of  land  in  the  terms  of 
•  frusteeahip.  we  have  taken  the  first  great 
•tap.  Why?  Because  a  trustee  has  only  two 
duties. 

The  first  duty  of  a  trustee  to  to  see  that 
the  life  tenant  gets  a  fair  Income.  You  can't 
take  the  capital  of  trust  and  Invest  it  all 
In  three-quarters  of  1  percent  mimicipal 
bonds  and  say  to  a  life  tennnt.  that  to  all 
you  get.  and  your  capital  to  safe.  You  can't 
do  that.  You  have  to  deliver  a  fair  Income, 
the  going  rate  on  sound  security.  The  sec- 
ond duty  of  a  trustee  is  to  pass  the  principal 
of  the  trust  on  to  the  ultimate  beneficiary 
In  as  good  condition  or  better  than  when 
received. 
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If  we  in  America  can  think  erf  the  owner- 
ahlp  of  our  land  In  such  terms,  we  have 
taken  the  first  great  step  In  thto  national 
problem.  There  to  a  second  Job.  and  we  have 
also  dcMM  well  In  that.  I  sbould  not  say 
'*also"  because  we  havent  done  very  much 
about  the  first  one.  but  we  have  done  well 
on  the  second  one.  The  second  one  to  to 
develop  a  new  science,  the  science  of  proper 
land  use. 

It  to  a  very  complicated  science,  but  It 
has  reached  a  high  stage  of  development  in 
America.  It  has  been  developed  by  good 
farmers  and  ranchers,  by  our  State  land- 
grant  coUeges  and  experiment  stations  and 
by  our  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e.  and  other 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government.  If 
you  do  not  t>elieve  tiiat  we  are  a  leader  In 
the  world  In  thto  great  science,  go  and  look 
at  the  visitors'  Ixxik  in  ttie  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington  and  see  the  num- 
i>er  of  foreign  countries  that  have  sent  their 
students,  their  commissions  of  agriculture, 
their  Important  political  figures  to  study 
thto  new  science  that  we  have  developed  in 
America.  They  have  come  to  take  back  some 
of  it  to  their  own  country. 

Thto  science  to  primarily  concentrated  in 
one  great  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
where  through  an  outstanding  group  of  per- 
sonnel and  technicians.  It  to  available  in  most 
parts  of  thto  country  to  any  farmer  3hd 
rancher  who  voluntarily  seeks  it.  These 
farmers  and  ranchers  can  get  it  by  forming 
soil -conservation  dtotricts  under  their  State 
laws  and  then  by  appljrlng  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  technicians  to  help 
them  promulgate  thto  science  of  proper  land 
use. 

I  said,  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 
There  to  one  part  of  the  country  where  it 
to  not  available,  and  it  to  one  thing  that 
uptsets  me  often.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority haa  seen  wise  to  be  sufficient  unto 
themselves.  They  do  not  need  the  soil-con- 
servation service;  they  do  not  want  their 
farmers  to  cooperate  with  any  other  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  That  to  the 
only  place,  however.  In  America  where  if 
the  farmers  want  it.  they  can't  have  it. 
Speaking  about  soil -conservation  dtotricts. 
leads  me  to  the  third  great  Job  that  a  coun- 
try has  to  do  if  It  to  going  to  keep  its  natural 
resources.  It  must  get  thto  new  science 
applied  to  the  land,  applied  to  every  acre; 
that  to  what  we  must  try  to  do  in  America 
without  changing  our  form  of  government. 
You  may  wonder  at  my  saying,  without 
changing  our  form  of  government.  Gentle- 
men, to  me  It  to  one  of  the  vital  things 
In  thto  program,  tiecause  there  are  ways  of 
getting  thto  Job  done.  I  believe,  but  we  would 
not  end  up  with  a  democracy  if  we  tried 
them.  Let's  take  a  look  around  the  world 
and  «ee  what  other  countries  are  doing. 

Most  other  countries  in  the  world  have 
decided  that  If  they  are  going  to  do  thto 
Job  at  all.  they  are  going  to  do  it  by  man- 
datory legislation,  by  domination.  We  don't 
want  that  here  in  America,  but  I  am  very 
fearful  that  we  are  closer  to  mandatory  leg- 
lalatlon  than  moat  of  us  think. 

Constantly  you  see  articles  in  the  press. 
1  have  picked  them  up  all  over  this  country. 
The  only  way  to  get  the  Job  done,  the  editor 
will  say.  to  to  have  a  law  about  It.  If  we 
have  a  law  about  it.  gentlemen,  we  will  have 
the  same  thing  that  Sngland  has  today. 
Today  you  can't  farm  land  in  Sngland  as 
you  want.  You  foUow  the  dictates  of  some- 
one from  the  central  government.  Why? 
Pressure  of  people  on  the  land  and  nothing 
else  has  made  that  true  in  a  country  to  which 
we  have  always  looked  for  lil>eral  thinking. 
We  have  always  thought  of  the  British  as 
lll>eral  thlnkus  and  of  having  a  democratic 
form  of  govenunent,  but  now  today  It  to 
different.  Why?  Prsssure  of  people  upon 
the  land.    The  result — sodaltom. 

There  to  a  second  way  thst  some  people  in 
America  advocate  doing  thto  Job.    They  want 


to  do  It  by  bribery,  bribery  from  tbe  Pedsraa 
Treasury  or  tbs  aute  treasuries.  In  otHsr 
psy  everybody  to  do  everyUdag.  P«t 
and  hwadrsrts  of  thnmaadi  of 
more  people  on  tiks  Federal  pay  roU;  ^psMI 
bllllona  or  dollars  per  annum,  not  over  a 
long  time  but  per  annum. 

I  have  seen,  gsntl— — .  the  plans  they  have 
drawn  up  In  HWMiMBgtnw.  TUey  have  been 
there  for  some  time,  and  the  excuse  they 
give  to  that  it  to  the  only  way  to  get  the  Job 
done  in  time.  A  fairly  plausil>le  exciue  Until 
you  stop  to  think  it  through;  but  those  pro- 
grams are  now  ready.  It  would  be  easy  to 
sUp  it  over  oa  America,  and  tlMre  is  only  one 
way  to  st<^  it  from  being  sUppsd  over.  mK 
that  to  to  have  a  better  program;  and  I  be- 
lieve, gentlemen,  we  have  a  t>etter  program  In 
America  today,  and  that  to  the  third  point 
that  I  want  to  lu-lng  to  ycu.  The  quMtion 
of  ^tting  It  done,  applying  the  new  science 
on  ttM  land  in  a  demaenitlc  way.  It  must  be 
a  Wattaa  wide  coopanMvs  tttort  such  as  the 
one  on  which  you  have  embarked.  The  one 
we  are  trying  to  do.  But  it  to  not  Just  a 
farmer's  problem.  It  to  everylxxly's  problem. 
All  of  us  from  every  strata  of  our  society 
must  start  thinking  and  working  at  thto  Job 
of  conserving  our  national  resources.  Ws 
can  get  It  done  without  changing  our  form 
of  govenunent,  and  that  to  where  soil-con- 
swvatlon  dlsuicts  come  into  the  picture. 

Thto  question  of  getting  it  applied  to  a 
question  of  working  from  the  grassroots  on 
up.  Before  I  go  into  a  little  deUU.  because 
I  think  you  should  know  the  detail  of  son* 
of  the  program  for  which  you  have  put  «p 
your  money,  I  would  like  again  to  review  It 
from  a  slightly  different  angle  to  show  you 
what  we  liave  to  work  with,  particularly  bare 
In  this  great  central  basin  of  ours  in  the 
United  States. 

Now.  you  know  that  one  of  the  things  of 
most  vital  interest  to  you  to  water,  either 
too  much  water  or  too  little  water.  What  did 
the  UnltMl  States  do  aa  its  htotory  developed 
alMUt  controlling  water?  Well,  tiasically.  it 
went  at  it  the  wrong  way.  It  started  from 
the  bottom  up,  perfectly  logical,  ];)erhaps.  In 
the  light  of  htotory,  that  it  did  it  that  way. 
But  certainly  in  the  light  of  what  we  know 
today  we  wouldn't  go  at  it  the  same  way  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

There  to  no  need  of  my  detailing  that.  I 
Just  wanted  to  t>ring  it  to  3ro\ir  attention. 
We  started  from  the  bottom  of  the  rivers 
aiKl  we  are  gradually  working  up  to  where 
the  source  of  trouble  to.  not  only  the  source 
of  trouble,  but  the  soiuce  of  benefit.  That 
point  to  where  the  water  falto  upon  the  land. 
That  to  where  the  program  ahould  have 
started.  In  controlling  water  resources  you 
should  start  where  the  water  faUs. 

We  went  at  it  the  other  way  in  America. 
We  started  with  the  great  program  of  the 
Army  engineers  to  protect  our  rivers.  I  bet 
there  to  not  a  man  iu  thto  room  that  would 
like  the  assignment  of  protecting  St.  Louto 
against  floods,  no  matter  how  much  money 
he  was  given.  If  he  had  to  localise  hto  efforts 
in  and  around  St.  Louto.  but  that  waa  the  Job 
handed  the  Army  engineers.  An  Impoestble 
job,  and  then  we  took,  a  step  further  and  we 
developed  the  reclamation  program,  and  liow. 
finally,  we  have  taken  the  last  step. 

We  have  added  to  those  two  great  pro- 
grama,  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture 
flood-control  program,  which  to  designed  to 
fill  the  gap  between  where  the  water  falto  and 
wha«  the  reclamation,  dams,  and  irrigation 
work,  power  development,  begin.  I  think 
that  you  wiU  probably  agree  with  me  that  if 
you  were  assigned  the  Job  from  a  clean  slate, 
you  would  start  at  the  top  and  worli  down, 
thxu  you  would  have  less  to  control  st  the 
bottom. 

I   believe   the   new   tripartite   program   Is 
sound  and  unfortunately,  we  have 
In  getting  to  thto  point.    We  have  : 
reached  it.    There  are  one  or  two 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  In  rsganl  to  Xbm 
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!r-«u  ptomm  Utat  race*  xm  ner*  tn  aomt- 
.  %o<tey.  T(W  and  I  m  cittsms  and  tAxpay- 
en  moat  do  aemethlnc  about  tt.  Think  bark 
ft  irtaate.  n  VM  oolf  ta  1936  *hat  th«  Con- 
fTHi  Mrtfecitaad  tiM  DafMrtment  of  Airrlcul- 
tof*  to  make  a  aurrr;  ot  the  grvat  Mteourl 
Valley  to  se«  vbai  eouM  be  done  about  con- 
trolling vater  at  Iha  aourre.  and  as  well,  to 
camsnk  the  land  upoo  which  It  faU  and 
vMcfe  It  ran. 

In  the  aaaattHM.  wa  have  aeen  the 
«r  the  two  9«at  pragruDa  we  mentioned  b»- 
ttwtz  1M4  brought  togcthn  the  Pick-Sloan 
ptaa.    nraa  1M«  to  iMt.  tha  Dapartmokt  of 

llHH  to  daflop  thetr  share  of  thia  plan,  and 
vUto  tiHa*  FMeral  actlrittaa  were  going  oa. 
jFuu  hod  aaoUMr  renr  Interesting  thing,  and 
that  woB  that  the  10  great  Statca  that  make 
up  the  lilaanurt  Basin  got  together.*  took  an 
iBtoraat.  aa4  faaaad  ttielr  Governor's  com- 
MWtW.  vhlell  baa  bacn  very  active  Tbetr 
meettags  have  been  rerr  well  attended 

I  pcraoaoUy  hare  talked  with  aereral  of 
the  goeemofa  at  those  great  10  Sutea.  Now. 
the  gowiuots  havt  gotten  together  to  aee  if 
tba  raaoufcaa  of  the  maaoort  YMley  ooadd  not 
ba  propailjF  tntagr«ta«  aad  worlBad  out.  tf  tha 
Stotaa  and  tha  depanBenta  of  tha  Mdenl 
OoTemment  work  together  on  the  new  ^an. 
The  Department  of  Agrtcnlture.  orer  the  last 
S  years  with  new  approprlatkn.  has  worked 
eoBatattntly  and  ooaatantly  with  the  gov^r- 
Bon  off  tbaaa  Stataa  and  now  the  plan  has 
been  iBMiad. 

The  pten  la  now  ta  the  Department  of 
AgrlfCiUturc.  It  has  the  approxal  of  the  gov- 
•raon  of  the  10  States,  and  I  think  that  you 
■taooM  tatka  an  Interest  now  and  lininntlitely 
for  thla  raaaon.  Wa  now  have  a  finished 
pfauL  The  stirrey  should  be  approved  a.5  Is 
by  tha  Department  ctf  Agriculture,  and  the 
Copgraaa.  All  that  b  ncoeaaary  Is  to  hare 
the  OoBgreaa  approra  that  plan.  If  Con- 
grea*  vffl  approve  the  plan  Immad lately  and 
appraprtate  funds,  then  we  can  start  on  the 
final  step  of  Integrating  the  three  great  or- 
ganlMUon  plans  together.  But.  gentlemen, 
as  so  often  happens,  partlctilarly  In  a  bu- 
reaucracy soch  as  wa  have  today,  everybody 
alaa  waata  to  get  atx>ard  any  sound  project. 
r  hatw  heard  rumors  aiMl  I  have  seen  signs. 
that  now  that  thla  plan  has  been  drawn  up 
and  pacqrfa  aee  how  good  It  Is  and  bow  popu- 
lar tt  will  be.  we  may  fall  Into  the  trap  of 
everybody  else  trying  to  climb  aboard  H.  If 
70U  have  any  tnftxience,  and  If  ycu  realize  the 
taapertaDoa  of  this  Federal  flood-control 
project,  plaaaa  tiac  your  taftaanea  to  aae  that 
the  pian  Is  pnaeated  to  Ooegraaa  aa  ft  Is  now 
drawn  and  that  Ooogrcas  takes  soma  action 
OD  tt.  It  is  only  with  this  thrae-prong  effort 
that  we  will  get  our  water  reaotucaa  ttndar 
OTBtrol  hare  in  the  Mlaainiil  BMtn. 

LH  1M  return  to  th»  ovar-ftU  picture  of 
gettlac  the  new  science  appUcd  to  the  land. 
Where  do  you  and  ourselves  as  districts  eooaa 
Into  thla  picture?  What  ts  a  soU-eonsarra- 
t>Mi  ttatilct?  I  hsTa  a  baile  dirllnltlon  that 
I  Ma  vary  fload  of  for  a  dMAcc  A  dMrtet  la 
thaa  this.  It  ta  a  group  of  fanaera 
and  operators  who  have 
lv«M  together  with  oartatn 
prtvOegea  and  eenaln  obligations  imder  SUU 
law  to  do  what?  To  cooperate  with  any  or- 
taalBiniiii.or  afcacy.  be  It  rBdoral.  8Uto.  be 
tt  private,  thrt  win  help  them  get  prapv 
land-aaa  pracUeaa  adopted  by  the  farmao 
of  their  area  aad  pat  Into  effect. 

That  Is  all  a  soa-«onaerratton  district  la. 
7t>  aie.  It  la  tarrlMy  «T~««Tt  liii  awii  It 
gtvoa  a  aooad  baala  flor  daiMcrade  eoateol  of 
•■y  ptagam.  be  It  PNteral  or  OlaCe.  that  Is 
■*"»"">  O"  the  people.  We  can  eontrol  It 
tnm  the  graae  roots  up.  if  and  only  if  the 
farmers  who  have  taken  on  the  >ob  of  run- 
dlatrtet  will  aL<wume  their  reapon.nl- 
•ad  evry  out  tha  prograa  theai. 
■d  ae«  be  dooOnated  by  any  acaoey. 
I.  State,  or  pnvste. 
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In  other  wor  ts.  If  they  will  run  their  dls- 
trtrts.  If  they  a  ill  help  drsw  up  these  plana; 
If  they  will  go  <  ut  and  sell  these  Ideas  to  tha 
farmers  aroun  I  them;  If  they  will  show 
them  It  Is  prol  t-maklng.  and.  good  for  the 
future,  then  he  program  Is  democratic. 
That,  gentlemt  n.  Is  where  the  Mississippi 
Valley  AssoclatI  on  haa  done  such  magnificent 
vork.'  Now.  gi  sated,  you  aay  that  you  are 
taterested  in  2  SUtes  and  granted  that  you 
have  only  car  led  out  this  program  In  5 
States,  but.  gc  ntlemen.  you  are  leaders  In 
America. 

There  Is  nob<  dy  else  carrying  out  thla  type 
of  program.  1 1  lave  sat  at  these  short  courses 
t  days  at  a  u  ne,  with  supervisors  of  dls- 
trlcta  who  at  y  )ur  expense  or  at  theirs,  have 
come  In  to  lesi  n  more  erf  what  they  can  do 
and  how  to  d<  It.  Often  you  get  district? 
organised,  anc  men  appointed  or  elected 
supervisors,  ye  they  dont  know  what  their 
duties  are.  it  las  been  your  organization  In 
these  five  St.<it  a  that  has  backed  them  up. 
has  helped  th<  m  educate  themselves,  to  do 
their  work  on  1 1  voluntary  basis. 

Tou  have  doi  le  it  on  a  cooperative  basis  of 
liidustry  and  igriculture  getting  together, 
and  I  tell  you  It  Is  the  soundest  thing  in 
America  today,  the  very  soundest  thing.  The 
very  best  form  of  government  is  this  united 
effort  to  pull  t<  gether  to  put  across  this  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  say  a  word  right  here 
about  Mr.  Win  :er. 

Everett  Wlnt  it  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  popu- 
lar among  th«  farmers,  knows  his  subject 
thoroughly.  I  lave  seen  him  do  It  out  in  the 
States.  I  have  also  seen  him  In  your  Wash- 
ington odkre.  I  have  also  seen  him  before 
coogresalonal  Agriculture  Committees,  and 
frarJtly,  I  have  never  seen  him  malce  a  mis- 
take. His  vorl :  has  been  sound,  It  has  been 
constructive.  1 :  has  been  energetic,  and  it 
Just  couldn't  be  better.  I  Jtist  can't  say 
enough  to  com  ailment  him  and  Miss  Ander- 
son for  carryin  ;  out  ycur  wishes  so  well. 

I  only  hope  1  hat  some  of  you  will  take  the 
time  as  these  schools  are  carried  on  in  the 
various  States  ;o  go  and  see  what  you  your- 
selves are  doin  ;  in  this  program.  These  dis- 
trict supervise  s  should  really  act  as  cata- 
lysts, to  bring  I  ither  programa  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlc;  llure  or  of  the  States  or  pri- 
vate people  io\  ether  into  one  united  effort. 
They  are  doing  it.  not  only  on  a  county  t>asls. 
but  on  a  State  sasis.  and  now  fortunately  for 
tis.  we  finally    lave  a  national  organization. 

I  would  say  this  for  oiir  national  organi- 
zation. It  has  only  appeared  in  Washington 
once  and  that  waa  last  year  to  testify,  but 
these  same  fel  owa  that  you  have  helped  to 
train.  45  of  tlem.  went  to  Washington  at 
their  oam  ezpeose  last  year.  They  stood  up 
ttefore  the  Ag  rlculture  Committee  of  tiie 
House  and  the  ienate  and  the  Appropriationa 
Commlttcaa.  ac  d  they  gave  the  Oongrcaa  such 
a  good.  fair,  ui  biased,  and  unselfish  picture 
that.  I  am  told  Congress  will  ];>robably  never 
again  attempt  xt  paaa  any  agrictUtural  legis- 
lation without  at  least  constilting  the  Na- 
tional Aaaoclat  on  of  Soil  Cunservatlon  Dia- 
trlcta, 

Why?  Becai  oe  they  did  not  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  asft  for  anything.  They  went  to 
tell  Congreas  «  sat  la  good  for  their  country. 
They  sum>art«c  their  tesumony  with  knowl- 
edge wklek  all  ma  from  hard  work  on  the 
land  aad  vhld  you  all  have  ao  aiagnlAccnUy 
assisted  them    n  developing. 

I  have  taken  a  lot  of  your  time  here,  and 
hope  that  you  have  followed  my  thinking. 
In  cloeing.  I  I1  ist  want  to  beg  of  you  this, 
that  your  assoc  atlon  get  behind  this  picture 
and  suy  twhird  it  even  more  energeUcally 
than  you  havt  tn  the  past,  because  I  am 
sure  yoo  do  noi  yet  realiae  what  a  wonderful 
thinir  you  are  lotng  and  how  vital  it  la  to 
America,  that  loU  conservation  dlstrlcta  be 
given  the  klM  of  aaatstance  that  you  are 
giving  to  thaai. 

Thank  you  vi  ry  much. 


The  CkkBce  for  Enterprist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNECTtctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
that  appeared  in  the  English  publication 
Intelligence  Digest: 

Ths  Chancs  roa  Enterpkisi 

Observers  of  world  affairs  send  in  report 
after  report  of  these  staggering  opportuni- 
ties. Their  reports  often  Include  a  desper- 
ate lament  that  while  the  greatest  chances 
ever  open  to  enterprise  stare  us  In  the  face. 
little  ts  done. 

Vast  sums  of  capital  are  almost  stagnat- 
ing in  America  and  Britain  and  bringing 
In  absurdly  little  rettim.  The  deathly  creed 
of  security  has  eaten  deep  into  the  soul  of 
merchants  whose  grandfathers  would  not 
have  made  a  dime  or  a  sixpenny  piece  tf  they 
hadn't  boldly  risked  everything  and  then 
rlfked  It  again,  and  then  still  again,  for  the 
reward  of  supreme  success. 

Private  enterprise  still  has  it  in  Its  power 
to  smash  the  present  system  of  penal  taxa- 
tion, and  to  develop  the  untouched  resources 
of  the  world  with  such  vigor  and  success  that 
not  an  argument  remains  to  the  leftist. 

If  enterprise  used  Its  resources  boldly  and 
gave  to  its  workers  what  they  ought  to  have 
before  and  not  after  it  has  been  demanded, 
the  world  situation  would  bt  entirely  trans- 
formed. 

THE   DEMAND   FOB   KEOUCZO   TAXATION 

There  Is  growing  demand  for  reduced  taxa- 
tion, although  Mr.  Truman  has  chosen  this 
very  moment  to  suggest  that  it  should  be 
still  higher  in  America.  Unless  public  opin- 
ion Insists  upon  sweeping  reductions,  and 
in  some  cases  complete  abolition,  enterprise 
will  not.  of  course,  get  the  vital  Incentive  it 
needs. 

The  doctrinaire  leftists  well  know  this. 
6mash  the  spirit  of  enterprise  by  snatching 
away  its  profits — that  is  their  basic  theory. 
It  is  very  sound. 

The  ideal  that  everyone  should  be  ready 
to  work  to  the  utmost  regardless  of  reward 
has  never  yet  been  attained,  and  Is  not  even 
attempted  by  leftists  when  dealing  with  the 
workers.  To  them  profit  and  Inducement  are 
enlarged  constantly.  Successful  private  en- 
terprise, which  helpe  to  create  a  successful 
nation,  depends  upon  Inducement. 

THE  CONSEQCEWCXa  OT  aEDCCUfC  IKCZMTTVS 

We  already  wttneaa  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences  of  reducing  the  profits  of  Industry. 
Presently  w^are  going  to  see  the  same  thing 
happen  in  the  profeesions.  Kationalired 
medicine,  for  example,  tn  which  the  doctor 
can  never  expect  more  than  modest  financial 
•ecurity.  wlU  deprive  that  great  profession 
cf  the  moat  Mhrcnturous  and  lively  brains. 
It  is  true  that  a  doctor  must  have  a  sense 
of  vocation— but  the  rewards  of  great  service 
have  alwaya  been  and  always  will  be  an  at- 
traction to  most,  though  of  course  nut  all.  of 
the  best  brains. 

It  U  not  fortuitous  that  In  England,  where 
the  rewards  in  medicine  were  for  a  Ion?  time 
the  highest,  the  greatest  surgeons  in  history 
were  produced  between  Lister  and  Trotter. 

It  is  proven  in  every  nonrelirlous  sphere. 
that  when  the  rewards  are  reduced  or  seized 
the  effort  declines  and  the  beet  brains  quit. 
It  ts  this  deeply  fundamental  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  phenomenon  that  all 
Marxist  economic  policy  leads  to  a  alow  de- 
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cline  and  eventtial  national  poverty,  or  dicta- 
torship. If  BMB  will  not  work  without  profit, 
and  a  gnuiiiiiiMiiH  refaaae  to  face  economic 
decline  and  won't  restore  free  profits,  then 
dictatorship  must  follow.    And  it  has. 

THE  wrni  roe  acroir 

It  Is  elementary,  therefore,  that  penal  taza- 
tion  must  be  smashed.  Yet  not  one  con- 
servative party  in  the  whole  English-speak- 
ing world  has  had  the  courage  to  ma:<e  an 
all-out  offensive  against  tt. 

The  people  themselves  could  bring  about 
a  complete  change  vrithin  a  few  months  if 
they  eiierted  themselves.  No  gcremment  can 
stand  against  a  really  roused  public  opinion. 

If.  for  example,  every  reader  of  this  digest 
throughout  the  world  wrote  one  letter  cf 
argument  and  protest  on  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion and  death  duties  to  his  or  her  principal 
newspaper,  a  major  controversy  would  be 
created  influencing  every  political  party. 

It  is  a  cause  of  astonishment  to  observers 
that  millions  of  intelligent  people,  and  the 
directors  of  great  enterprlaes.  allow  them- 
selves to  be  slowly  destroyed  without  active 
protest,  and  at  a  time  of  unprecedented 
opportunity. 


Rent  Coatrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PIKNSTLVAJTU 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  rent  control 
was  a  wartime  emergency,  adopted  dur- 
ing the  days  of  expanding  Army  and 
Navy  training  camps,  fluctuating  popu- 
lation at  industrial  centers  engaged  in 
war  production.  We  are  now  in  the  fifth 
year  of  peace,  prices  are  declining,  the 
administration  is  quoted  as  t)eing  con- 
cerned over  a  ijossible  recession,  but  they 
demand  that  rent  control  be  continued, 
and  for  a  longer  period.  To  date  I  have 
not  received  one  single  letter  favoring 
continuation  of  rent  control  this  year. 

Note  these  figures  released  last  year  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  With  a 
base  of  100  in  1941.  liting  has  advanced 
by  118  percent,  apparel  100  percent,  all 
other  items  75  percent,  and  rent  has 
advanced  18  percent  How  can  the 
landlord  maintain  necessary  repairs, 
taxes,  and  upkeep  on  his  property  and  yet 
rent  at  levels  which  prevailed  early  in  the 
war?  Who  is  going  to  invest  in  new 
rentals  with  the  prospect  of  continuing 
tightened  Government  control?  Re- 
member the  consequences  of  rent  control 
in  France,  which  ha.s  obliterated  new- 
home  building  and  produced  slums. 

Everywhere  the  Government  is  elimi- 
nating free  enterprise  with  subsidised 
competition — public  housing,  medical 
care,  power  projects,  minimum  wage. 
One  more  step  on  the  road  to  sociali.«m 
and  dictatorship.  Is  not  rent  control  the 
confiscation  of  property,  and  to  confis- 
cate real  estate  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  ultimate  confi-Ncation  of  everything. 
Somebody  has  said.  "Why  spend  $15,000,- 
000.000  to  suppress  communism  abroad, 
and  then  establish  it  at  home  by  law?  ' 

Wake  up.  America,  before  it  is  too  late. 
Do  not  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg.  Stop  this  steady  march  toward  so- 
cialism here  and  now.    Return  to  the 


concepts  of  freedom.  Nbertj.  and  ento*- 
prise  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded,  which  have  given  us  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  cf  any  natloii,  and 
world  leadership. 

The  rent -control  law  as  administered 
is  confiscation  of  property.  It  is  un- 
American. 

Another  home  owner,  who  is  neither 
tenant  nor  landlord  summed  it  up  this 
way — "The  greatest  wrong  being  done  in 
America  is  not  the  provisions  of  the  rent 
control  law.  The  great  wrong  is  that 
there  is  any  such  law  at  all  in  America." 

The  following  are  good  reasons  for 
ending  rent  control.  They  were  sub- 
mitted to  me  from  the  Property  Owners 
Coimcil.  3315  Fairmont  Drive.  Nashville. 
TeniL 

WHT  KKirr  cojrrsoL  shouxj)  no 

1.  Because  tt  is  unchristian,  tin-Amerlcaru 
and  unconstitutional. 

2.  Becatiae  it  la  against  God  and  the  Bible. 

3.  Because  It  Is  atheistic  and  Communist 
In  origin. 

4.  Because  It  la  unfair,  nnjtist  and  dis- 
criminatory. 

5.  Becatise  it  ts  arbitrary  and  unprincipled 
and  unbusinesslike. 

6.  Because  it  ts  dictatorial  and  tyrannical. 

7.  Because  it  is  basically  and  fundamental- 
ly uTong.  It  makes  orphans  out  of  the  ten- 
ants and  slaves  out  of  owner. 

8.  Because  control  has  faUed  In  England, 
France  and  Russia  and  everywhere  else  thst  it 
has  been  tried. 

9.  Because  It  destroys  the  incentive  for  in- 
dtistry  and  sacrifice  to  save. 

10.  Because  it  makes  demagogues  cut  of 
politicians  and  parasites  out  of  the  tenants. 

11.  Because  tt  encourages  the  spendthrift 
spirit  and  destroys  individual  Initiative. 

12.  Because  it  puts  control  in  ths  hands  of 
the  politicians  and  destroys  American  states- 
manship and  high  principles. 

13.  Because  control  destroys  the  American 
W2y  of  life  to  gain  which  our  forefathers 
fought  and  died. 

14.  Because  It  dlscotirages  the  tenant  from 
standing  on  his  own  feet  in  meeting  life's 
issues  on  the  square. 

15.  Becau^  it  gives  more  money  to  the  ten- 
ant to  buy  whisky,  to  gamble,  and  to  throw 
to  the  wind. 

16.  Because  It  makes  an  object  of  charity 
out  of  the  tenant  when  the  landlord  is  forced 
to  pay  part  of  his  rent. 

17.  If  the  poor  people  need  help  let's  take 
It  out  of  all  the  taxpayers'  pocket,  and  not 
force  the  property  owner  to  shoulder  the 
whole  load. 

18.  Finally  because  there  Is  no  need  for 
rent  control  as  there  are  many  honaea  and 
apartments  vacant  and  without  tenanta. 


Speech  of  Dan  W.  Tracy,  lotematioBal 
Presideat,  latcraatioDal  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  D.  McKlNNON 

or  CALiroaNu 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTnCS 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  McKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoKo,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Dan  W.  Tracy, 
president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers. 


Mr.  Tracy  Is  an  outstanding  labor 
leader  and  his  organisatkm  has  atiown 
the  way  In  maintaining  peaceful  and 
pn)gressive  labor-management  relation- 
ship thrtmgh  a.  Ttduntary  arbitration 
plan.  His  remarks  on  the  Taft -Hartley 
Act  are  well  worth  noting. 

The  address  follows: 

This  year.  1948.  presents  a  chaHenge  to 
labor  and  to  management — a  challenge  and 
a  rare  opportunity  to  them  aa  a  team  to 
aolve  the  problems  which  face  our  economy. 
Our  President  waa  mindful  of  this  team- 
work when  he  gave  his  State  of  the  Union 
address  to  the  Eighty-first  CkMigreaa  early 
In  January.     Mr.  Truman  aald: 

"The  Government  must  work  with  Indna- 
try.  labor,  and  the  farmers  in  keeping  our 
economy  running  at  full  speed.  The  Oov- 
emment  must  aee  that  every  American  haa 
a  chance  to  obtain  his  fair  ahare  of  our 
tnereasing  abundance.  These  reaponsibllitiea 
go  hand  in  hand." 

The  President  haa  Hved  up  to  the  faith 
which  the  laborli^  people  of  the  United 
Statea  pteeed  In  him  when  they  went  to  the 
poUa  laat  Moeember  2.  He  has  asked  Con- 
gress fcff  a  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  a  reenactment  cf  the  Wagner  Act.  an 
Increase  of  the  minimum  wage,  higher  bene- 
fits under  aoctal  accurity.  steps  to  oombat 
Inflatkm  and  promote  production.  adMOOte 
houaing  legislation,  a  strengthened  Labor 
Department,  and  other  measures  which  were 
part  of  the  Democratic  campaign  promises. 
Far  these  issues  the  President  has  spoken 
and  as  this  is  VTitten.  President  lYuman's 
friends — and  labor's  friends — in  the  Houaa 
and  Senate  have  atarted  to  ptiah  them 
through  and  have  won  the  preliminary 
akirmishes. 

The  President  has  promised  a  Fair  Deal 
for  every  segment  and  every  indlvidtial  In 
this  vast  Nation  of  ours. 

And  that  ts  where  we  come  in.  A  Fair 
Deal  is  all  that  labor  ever  wants.  Trade- 
unionists  have  proved  over  and  over  that 
they  can  work  as  part  of  the  team  whleh 
we  know  as  the  American  democracy.  One 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  team- 
work is  found  in  the  excellent  record  made 
by  America's  organized  worlters  in  this 
coimtry  in  World  War  II.  The  American 
labor  union  Is  an  untiring  dynamo  in  the 
creation  and  preservation  of  American  de- 
mocracy because  It  la  the  baals  of  democratic 
life.  This'  has  been  constantly  revealed 
throtighout  the  world  during  the  last  few 
years,  dramatically  during  the  leat  decade. 
and  we  know  now  that  the  labor  union  has 
the  greatest  stake  in  democracy.  We  have 
only  to  recall  what  happened  to  the  labor 
tinions  in  totalitarian  countries  with  the 
coming  of  dictatorship  by  Hitlers.  Muaeo- 
llnls,  or  politburos.  They  were  eliminated 
overnight. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Tobin  acknowledged 
thla  Btake  which  labor  haa  In  democracy. 
when  he  aaid  in  hie  Mew  Year's  Day  state- 
ment: "American  wage  earners  and  their 
unions  have  contributed  to  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  t,he  Matton." 

Organized  labor  la  chiefly  rMpowible  for 
the  high  standards  of  life  which  we  have  In 
our  country.  Fewer  hours  of  work,  aeeooi- 
panied  by  efficient  production,  have  created 
more  leisure  for  the  American  people  than 
you  will  fiiul  anywhere  elae  In  the  world. 
Xncreaeed  wagea  have  made  'posaible  the 
h4:heat  living  standards  in  the  world — not 
just  for  members  of  organised  labor  but  for 
all  our  cltixens.  It  haa  t>een  proved  without 
doubt  that  prosperity  among  the  working 
people  of  a  nation  is  the  basis  for  prosperity 
for  every  segment  of  the  population.  And 
how  are  these  improvements  brought  about? 
In  the  main  by  tmkma  and  fair,  progreaetve- 
mlnded  employers,  working  together  und^rr 
America's  system  of  private  enterprise  and 
through  collective  bargaining. 
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of  th«  Tan-Hutiaf  to«  haa  been  a 
to  bocb  labor  and  m^i^ar.eiiirat.  Tou 
cant  fore*  cooper  ■tton.  Tbe  Bureau  of  La- 
bar  S>atfMiqi>  In  a  recent  report.  aUtca  that 

MjDM  or  naore  woekere  tn  nm.  the  jtmr  to 
vhkh  the  TaTt-BartIc7  law  was  tn  fun  fcroe 
.  aiMl  cAeet.  then  there  were  In  1947.  In  terms 
o<  m<n*<*  the  Bureau  declared,  "last  year^ 
Mg  atrtkaa  reaoltad  to  apiwiiHwatoty  19jOOO.- 
«•  iMB-daTs  or  M  pareeat  of  tfea  total  Mla- 
nass  tttt  XMB.  while  in  IMT  ther  accoonted 
for  n.inuOOO  man -days  of  Idleneas.  or  about 
80  percent  of  the  total." 
▼otUBtary  oooperatton  and  artottratkm  la 
to  our  proMcoa  and  we  tn  the 
Of  Beetncal 
labor  VBIOB  that  Is  wHUng. 
yes.  imiiiMlBad.  to  do  oar  part  to  make  toI- 
untary  eooperatloQ  wor^  We  want  to  jotn 
wHh  the  etnf^oyers  of  oar  members  In  set- 
tlBC  up  and  malntatntng  a  iabor- 

ttiat  win  work  and  will 

to  vt  botti. 

Mad  w  believe  the  aiani^iTwiit  stda  of  oar 
tndastry  feels  that  way.  too.  and  will  meet 
OS  halfway  In  this  endeavor. 

In  the  electrical  coostractloa  branch  of 
oar  tadostry.  we  can  speak  with  confldenee 
of  a  program  of  volontary  cooperation  and 
.  for  to  cur  construction  f^Id  such 
been  to  operation  and  has 
rked  successfully  for  yesrs.  Our  council 
OB  tnduMrial  relatiooa  for  the  elac^-  '-U  con- 
waa  set  up  to  I  by  the 
Ooatractora  /.  iatkm 
ktkmal  BroCberhood  of  Blcc- 
Workera.  and  It  provided  In'  cases  of 
dispute  that  five  members  <;f  the  NBCA  and 
five  members  of  the  IBKW  aould  meet,  talk 
tha  sltustien  over,  until  s  itnanlmoBs  de- 
to  ba  btoAng  on  both  partlaa,  had 
Fsaehad.  Through  all  tbe  years  since 
Vhla  eouncil  has  decided  the  Issues  tn 
wlilch  have  sprung  up  between  us. 
We  liaee  aaver  had  a  violation  of  a  decision 
and  gradually  the  electrical  construction  In- 
has  come  to  be  known  sa  a 
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in  this  faar  of  IMt  to 
every  effort  to  have  It  woric  to  every 
cf  our  Indtistry — oonstraeston.  manuTsctttr- 
Ing.  utility,  rallroada.  rullo.  telephone, 
there  are  elactrtcal  workers  em- 
Wa  ara  detarastoad  to  do  a  good  job 
for  the  Indtastry  evcrywhsra.  and  we  appeal 
to  all  emptoyexs  In  tha  elaeCrleal  Industry  to 
JoAn  with  ua.  and  aa  a  t«am  we  will  make 
this  tbe  greatest  year  to  the  history  of  elce- 
trleal  production.  We  wtU  do  our  part  to 
keep  AnK(toa*s  eeooomic  machine  running 
at  topipaad. 

Labor  baa  matured  as  an  laipartant  fore* 
to  our  Amsrlran  life.  AlihougH  labor  has 
kmg  been  a  potest  factor,  there  were  many 
who  did  not  fully  reeoigBlaa  tba  |«^"*fc*m  Mto 
of  labor  nnttl  tha  -Trrtinni  of 
Labor's  volet  waa  heard  at 
at  all  leve.'s — Nattonal.  Slate,  ani 
of  the  moat  Imyertont  rsaults  to  tnis 
r  of  having  :ta  voice  heard  is  found  to 
the  fact  tlwk  labor  haa  many,  many  frlancto 
to  CongTsm.  Many  of  labcc's  old  IrlMidi 
were  reelected  sad  In  tha  piacaa  of  sobm  af 
Uto  rearrlnnarlsa  m9  now  In  mid  tnandi  «f 
Inbor.  II  la  wiMiMf  aging  indasd.  to  run  down 
the  Ual  of  nnaea  to  tha  Banato  and  the 
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the  names  of  the  nt\j  iScm- 
can  coiut  as  our  friends. 
Interest  In  the  workings  of  our 
nstional  democracy  is  not 
of  rcaponslblllty.    And 
how  labor  feels  about  the 
day  knows  that   this  re- 
not   taken   lightly.     We   are 
to  assume  It. 
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.  AS  management  should,  that 

la  to  be  kept  thriving  and 

sll  make  contributions — con- 

1  rork  as  well  as  good  will,  to 

ion  as  well  sa   fine  phrases. 

looking  to  our  country.     Here, 

democracy  is  on  trial  before 

we  succeed,  as  I  am  sure  we 

uid  will  prove  that  the  best 

li'^g  and  the  highest  form  of 

racy  come  when  man  can 

I  nder  the  blessings  of  freedom 

;  unreglmented  economy. 

work  together  and  if  we  fall 

teamwork  between  labor  and 

be  an  eSTective  operation, 

faila.     Cold  fear  strikes  deep 

IS  when  we  think  what  might 

those  precious  freedoms  we 

earned   in   tbe  decades 

fouildtog  of  the  Republic  should 
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democracy  Ls  more  important 

ever  been  before  to  the  his- 

stoce  totalitarian  systems 

parts  of  the  globe,  and  these 

us  unless  we  make  our 

e^nomic  system  work.     But  I 

speak,  not  Just  for  the  elec- 

Df  organiaed  labor  but  for  all 

hen  I   say   labor  can   be 

o  contribute  its  full  share  to 

f  making  democracy  wcn-k. 

democracy  work  means  glv- 

U3  the  workings  of  our  eco- 

.ical  machinery  at  all  levela — 

national.    We  have  seen  an 

r  suffering  a  severe  defeat  be- 

laws.     And  recent  Supreme 

have  made  it  plain  that  only 

the  State  legislatiue 

voblcms.     These  little  Taft- 

go.    Tb«y  have  turned  back 

!4bor  progress  many  years  In 

they  have  been  enacted. 

lor  labor  is  proof  once  again 

be  erer  vigilant  to  Its  rights 

every  forum — to  the  local 

city,  to  the  Stoto.  and.  of 

fation. 

orward  to  the  critical  days 
l^mocracy.  as  we  reniva  that 
be   dealt   with   In   a   falr- 
we  at  tha  same  time  re- 
art  going   to  reciprocate   in 
going  to  produce  full  value 
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to  the  end  that  our  Ocv- 
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Unleas  cooperation  obtains  In  all  Industry 
through  ttnalbit  effort  contributed  by  em- 
ployer and  employee  alike,  all  that  democ- 
racy stands  for  must  fall.  While  the  ugly 
head  of  totalitarianism  has  been  smaahed  to 
parts  of  Eun^w,  Its  nostrils  still  exhale  annl- 
hilattog  flames  consuming  all  liberties  In  the 
Russias  and  rther  segments  of  the  world. 

The  employer  who  persists  to  blinding  him- 
self to  the  fact  that  totaliUrianism  is  the 
antithesis  of  capitalism,  and  that  labor  en- 
lightened and  free  is  the  first  line  of  defense 
for  our  economic  system.  Is  in  the  unfortu- 
nate position  cf  being  as  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see.  and  must  eventually  pay  the 
penalty.  If  labor  does  not  visualize,  In  the 
failure  of  cooperation,  the  destruction  cf  its 
liberties  ar.d  Ireedom,  it  is  equally  blind  and 
Is  courting  consequences.  Let  us  all  resolve 
to  recognize  each  other's  rights  so  that  de- 
mocracy will  be  safe  for  all  who  are  willing 
to  embrace  It. 

However,  the  basis  for  such  cooperation  Is 
economic  Justice.  The  lion's  share  for  labor 
would  leave  capital  on  lean  rations.  In  either 
case  the  public — embracing  those  who  labor 
and  those  who  Invest — would  stiffer.  The 
flickering  of  Taft-Hartley  candles  Is  but  a 
shadow  in  the  brilliance  of  enlightened  co- 
operation. 


Plifbt  of  Jews  Behhiil  Iron  Cnrtain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NIW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
are  excerpts  from  the  report  on  the  plight 
of  Jews  in  countries  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain, delivered  at  the  convention  of  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee  on  February  27, 
1949.  It  is  further  evidence  of  what 
minority  groups  may  expect  when  they 
come  under  the  domination  of  Soviet 
Russia  or  any  of  its  satellites: 

The  Jewish  Labor  Committee  has  con- 
sidered it  its  duty  to  gather  all  available 
facts  and  Information  on  the  present  plight 
of  the  Jews  residing  In  countries  behind  the 
Iron  curtata. 

All  delegates  to  this  convention  will  re- 
ceive a  detailed  written  report  on  what  has 
happened  to  Jews  and  Jewish  Intlintlona 
in  countries  controlled  by  Soviet  MMcUlto 
regimes. 

About  5.000.000  Jews  lived  before  the  war 
to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania and  the  Balkan  countries.  This  con- 
stituted 30  percent  of  the  Jewish  population 
of  the  v«)r!d.  In  these  countries  the  Jews 
have  for  centuries  built  their  scholarship, 
religion  and  modem  culture.  Every  city 
and  town  had  Jewish  schools,  libraries  and 
social  and  economic  organizations.  There 
•lao  grew  the  mighty  Jewish  labor  movement 
which  led  the  movement  for  freedom  and 
Justice  throughout  the  world.  There  also 
developed  the  mighty  Jewish  National 
movements  which  enriched  Jewish  life  In 
all  countries  of  the  world. 

Then  came  Hitler's  war  of  exterminfitlon, 
resulting  to  the  annihilation  of  millions 
of  Jews.  At  the  end  of  the  war  about  eoO.COO 
Jews  renuilned  alive  In  these  countries.  In 
addition  there  were  300i)00  Jews  In  Siberia. 
In  the  dL<;pl&ced  persons  camps  in  Germany, 
and  In  the  Allied  Armies  waiting  for  their 
return  home.  All  these  survivors  were  im- 
btjed  with  a  burning  desire  to  reconetnict 
thrlr  lives  and  Institutions  to  spite  Hlt:er 
and  the  home-grown  antl-SeoUtea,  especially 
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those  to  Poland.  Hungary,  and  Rumania. 
A  MikMantial  number  of  the  surviving  Jewa 
Aioat  to  emigrate  and  leave  their  oountrlca 
of  birth  forever,  as  they  felt  that  the  earth 
of  theae  landa  wnt  toaked  with  the  blood  of 
their  dottat  and  dtarett.  Others,  however, 
decided  to  remato  and  rebuild  Jewish  life  on 
the  ruins. 

We  of  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  gave 
aid  to  both  groups — those  who  chote  to  emi- 
grate and  those  who  decided  to  remato. 

Pate  decreed  that  dose  to  a  million  sur- 
vlvtog  Jewd  found  themselves  after  the  war 
to  the  Rtuslan  sphere  of  Influence.  Withto 
n  short  period  of  time  theae  Jews  were 
turned  over  to  those  elements  which  years 
•go  destroyed  Jewish  life  to  Russia.  What 
feini  happened  In  the  past  3  years  to  Jews  la 
Rumania.  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland, 
and  the  Balkans?  We  are  not  tocludtog  to 
our  report  the  Baltic  States,  as  these  were 
immediately  after  the  war  incorporated  as 
provinces  in  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

Let  us  ezamtoe,  then,  the  situation  of  the 
Jews  to  these  four  Soviet  taMllte  countries 
and  start  with — 

KtncAiriA 

About  400.000  Jews  out  of  a  prewar  Jewish 
population  cf  750.000  to  800.000  survived  the 
world  cataclysm.  However,  only  210.000 
were  there  at  the  time  the  Germans  were 
driven  out.  Seventy-one  thousand  returned 
from  the  camps  to  TTansnlstru.  Some  13,- 
600  returned  from  the  Hungarian  labor  bat- 
talions, and  between  20,000  and  25,000  re- 
turned from  Poland,  Bukovlna,  and  Bessa- 
rabia, maktog  a  total  of  400.000  living  to 
Bimianla  after   the  war. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  Jews  to  Ru- 
mania deteriorated  daily.  At  the  end  of 
194fi  only  27.5  percent  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion found  employment;  150.000  Jews  lived 
on  relief,  and  at  the  end  of  1947  50,000  Jewa 
had  no  means  of  support.  The  decrees 
which  the  Rumanian  Government  Issued 
nullifytog  all  Nazi  transactions  and  restor- 
tog  to  Jews  their  former  possessions  were 
never  carried  out,  as  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  effectuate  the  laws  were  either 
thtmatives  anti-Semites  or  were  following 
the  general  policy  of  the  Communist -domi- 
nated government  not  to  antagonize  the  an- 
ti-Semitic-ridden population. 

By  the  end  of  1947  the  Jews  succeeded  In 
occupying  only  4,000  homes  out  of  18.000 
which  had  belonged  to  them  before  the  war. 
The  government  also  failed  to  carry  out  the 
law  for  the  return  to  the  Jewish  communi- 
tiea  of  possessions  of  Jevra  who  had  died 
leaving  no  heirs.  These  potttatkxis  amount- 
ed to  •1.125,000.000.  Poverty,  tmemploy- 
ment,  and  homelessness  became  the  eco- 
nomic fate  of  the  Jews  to  Rumania. 

In  spite  of  the  government  s  official  oppo- 
sition to  antlsemitism.  the  antisemltic  feel- 
ings among  the  population  have  not  subsided. 
The  government  apparatus  was  ridden  with 
tntittmitism  and  intolerance.  The  govern- 
ment also  decltoed  to  mete  out  harsh  ptinlsh- 
ment  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  de- 
struction and  spoliation  of  Jews  during  the 
war.  Collaborators  of  the  former  reactionary 
antisemltic  government  such  as  Foreign 
Mtoister  Tatarescu  were  taken  toto  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  hlesstog  (tf  the  Com- 
munis ta. 

On  June  29.  1941,  a  pogrom  took  place  to 
the  town  of  Jassy  whereby  some  14.000  Jews 
were  kUled.  After  the  war.  thanks  to  the 
Jewish  organizations,  150  partlclpanu  to  this 
mats  murder  were  located.  The  government 
evaded  prosecution  of  theae  crlmtoala,  and 
only  by  the  middle  of  1947  brought  them  to 
trial.  By  that  time  about  66  had  died  or 
disappeared.  The  trial  waa  Angged  out  for 
atonths.  and  by  1949  only  a  few  of  them 
nue  given  minor  punishments. 

Tha  Rumanian  Government  gave  very 
little  financial  support  to  the  suffertog  Jews, 
in  spite  of  Its  numerous  promises.  At  one 
time  the  then  Premier  Orona  stated  that  the 


government's  promlact  will  be  '^arrtod  out  If 
the  Rumanian  Jewlah  coirmunlty  will  to- 
fluence  American  Jews  to  grant  Rumania 
6100.000.000. 

Georglu  Dea.  vice  premier  of  Rumania, 
ttated  at  the  opening  of  the  newly  elected 
Commtmlat-domlnated  parliament  that  the 
Jews  constitute  a  danger  to  the  economic 
situation  to  the  cotintry;  that  they  sabotaged 
production,  that  they  are  reactkmarlea.  and 
that  they  have  their  eyes  tumad  toward  the 


In  1947  and  at  the  beginning  of  1948  tens 
of  thotisands  of  Jews  started  an  Illegal  trek 
out  of  Runumla  through  Hungary  and 
Caechoslovakla.  The  Riunanlan  Government 
confiscated  the  potteaslons  of  the  illegal  em- 
Igranta. 

Tmmtdlataly  mtta  the  war  an  totensivt 
Jewlah  wwinnmal  dvle  and  cultural  renais- 
sance started  to  Rumania.  The  various 
Jewish  political  groups  rebuilt  their  organi- 
zati(Kis;  by  Jantiary  1947  there  were  114 
funetlanlng  Jewish  communities  with  30 
klndsnai  teas.  65  public  schools.  15  high 
schools.  00  Talmud  Torahs.  and  6  Yeshlvas 
proTldtog  Jewlah  educaUon  to  15.000  chil- 
dren. A  number  of  cooperatives  and  trade 
schools  were  estabUafaed.  and  the  ORT  organ- 
ization opened  54  vocational  schools  for  8.000 
Jewish  young  people. 

This  situation  did  not  last  very  long.  The 
smaU  mtoorlty  of  Communists  among  the 
Jews  has  at  all  times  conducted  an  opposi- 
tion against  the  Jewish  communities  and 
their  leadership  through  a  front  organization 
called  Jewish  Democratic  Committee. 

The  first  victim  of  the  Communist  attodc 
was  the  Social  Democratic  Jewish  labor  move- 
ment. This  was  followed  with  a  blast  on 
the  Federation  of  Rumanian  Jews.  Subse- 
quently the  president  of  the  Federation  of 
Rumanian  Jews.  Dr.  Rlderman.  waa  forced 
to  leave  the  coimtry,  and  in  his  piace  was 
appointed  a  Commimist.  As  Chief  Rabbi  was 
designated  a  Dr.  Rosen,  also  a  Communist, 
who  to  today  the  rellglotis  leader  of  the  Ru- 
manian Jews. 

In  February  IMS  the  Communists  took 
over  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Communities 
and  the  Commimist  leader.  Serhan  Libovici, 
became  Its  general  secretary. 

The  liquidation  of  Jewish  civic,  educa- 
tional and  cultiiral  life  then  took  place  at 
a  rapid  pace: 

1.  Diuring  1948  the  Jewish  communities 
and  aU  Jewish  civic  institutions  went 
through  a  drastic  purge. 

2.  In  the  summer  of  1948  the  autonomous 
Jewish  schools  were  forcibly  liquidated. 

3.  At  the  end  of  October  1948  the  police 
raided  the  offices  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund, 
and  Mr.  Leon  Itzko.  editor  of  the  Zionist 
weekly,  Montulrea.  was  arrested. 

4.  On  Novonher  5.  1948,  19  Jewish  hospitals 
of  the  Jewish  communities  were  nationaliaed. 

5.  On  November  5.  1948.  the  Federation  of 
Rumanian  Jews,  which  had  eitisted  for  40 
years,  was  liquidated. 

At  the  tame  time  the  Jewish 
wvn  deprived  of  the  right  to 
institutions,  such  as  old-age  homes  and  or- 
phan asyliuns,  and  all  sports  dubs  which 
bore  Jewish  names  were  (»-dered  to  change 
their  names  to  Russian  and  Rumanian  i 
The  Communist  organ  Dnlrea 
that  "the  unjustified  tolerance  is  over 
*  *  *  the  government  has  launched  a 
fight  against  the  Jewlah  bourgeoisie  which 
is  not  an  exception  to  the  capitalist  Jungle." 
The  political  bureau  of  the  Communist  Party 
adopted  a  reaolution  that  "Zionism  is  a  po- 
Utical  reactionary  movement  of  the  Jewish 
bourgeoiaie  which  alma  to  hinder  Jews  from 
Joining  the  progreatlve  forces  to  the  struggle 
against  capitalism  and  their  own  bourgeoi- 
sie." Then  followed  a  number  of  bloody  flghtt 
which  lasted  for  8  days,  resulttog  to  the  final 
liquidation  of  the  Zionist  clubs.  The  final 
upshot  is  that  there  are  no  nxxe  Jewish 
schools.  Jewish  cultural  groupa.  Jewish  com- 


munltlea.    Jewlah    orgaalaaUons.      A 
powerful  Communist  group  reigns  over  the 
Jewlah  community  to  Rumania. 

HrnvGAtT 

The  second  ootmtry  where  a  substantial 
number  of  Jevrs  remained  aUve  after  the  war 
is  Hungary.  In  1941  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  Jews  lived  to  expanded  Hungary; 
400.000  on  prewar  Hungarian  torltory. 
180.000  to  the  annexed  part  of  Tnu.sylvania. 
150.000  to  occupied  Carpatho-Ruaala,  and 
20.000  on  Ti^otlav  30II  which  was  turned 
over  to  Hungary  by  Hitler. 

About  80  percent  of  theat  Jews  were  an- 
nihilated durtog  the  war.  chiefly  to  the  Po- 
lish death  chambers.  The  number  of  sur- 
viving Hungarian  Jews  at  the  end  of  the  war 
estimated  at  bctwaen  150.000  and  180.000. 
A  number  of  Dnugailan  Jews  are  to  thlt 
day  interned  in  the  camps  of  Russia.  The 
ecoxKimic  situation  of  the  Hungarian  Jews 
haa  to  the  first  years  after  the  war  been  the 
worst  to  Europe. 

Not  lees  than  IX.OOO  Jews  had  to  obtain 
food  from  the  American  Jotot  Distribution 
Committee.  The  Jewlah  trading  element  was 
rutoed  because  of  inflation  and  deflation. 
Jewltb  poattttions  were  not  restored  to  tlM 
rlgntfol  owntrs  to  spite  of  the  many  piomtsta 
by  the  govtramant.  AnU  nemltlwn  which 
had  strong  rooCt  btCan  tbt  wv  became  mora 
totenslfled  to  the  postwar  years.  None  of  the 
parties,  especially  the  Coatmunlst  Party. 
dared  launch  a  campaign  rigilwtt  the  antl- 
Btmitea,  as  they  did  not  want  to  lose  their 
popularity.  The  Communists  as  well  as  the 
Small  Landholders  Party  vied  for  the  favor 
of  the  antl-S«nltlc-ndden  Hungarians,  with 
the  result  that  the  government  machtoery 
was  infested  with  b^ott  and  anO-Semitea. 
When  the  Cotnmiinltta  oMainad  oomplett 
control  over  the  country  they  decltoed  to  take 
drastic  steps  to  restore  property 'to  the  Jews. 
as  thto  was  contrary  to  their  natlcmalizatloci 
and  collectivization  plans. 

The  attacks  upon  Jews  by  antl-Semltea 
becanae  a  flally  occurrence:  anti-Semitic  liter- 
ature was  widely  distributed  among  the  pcpu  • 
latlon.  and  a  number  of  Jewish  cemeteries 
were  desecrated. 

Officially  the  government  was  committed  to 
fight  anti-Semitism:  to  practice,  however, 
very  little  was  done  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  One 
of  the  batie  causes  for  the  growth  of  anti- 
Semitism  was  the  fact  that  several  Jews  have 
occupied  leadtog  positions  to  the  Communist 
Party.  The  anti-Semltet  utilized  this  and 
held  the  Jews  collectively  responsible  for  the 
policies  of  Communist  government. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  Jewlah 
population  to  Hungary  is  not  pro-Commu- 
nist. During  the  only  more  or  leas  free 
election  t(x  Parliament  which  took  place 
after  the  war.  some  45  percent  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  Hungary  voted  for  the  Small  Land- 
holders Pai^y;  30  percent  fa-  the  Social 
Democrats,  and  only  25  percent  for  all  other 
parties,  tocludtog  the  Communist  Party. 
Tlkt  to-«aBed  Jcwlth  CommunlatB  taava  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  JtfVlth  peopla. 
as  they  are  aatimllated  Hixngarlans. 

In  spite  of  their  bad  economic  plight  and 
the  rampant  anti-Semitism,  the  Bnngarlan 
Jews  demonstrated  Herculean  energy  in  re- 
bollding  their  Jewish  cultural  and  loclal  life 
to  the  land  of  their  birth. 

In  the  years  after  World  War  II  they 
established  communal  Institutlfms.  aoetetlet, 
organlnatlans.  and  by  tbt  heglnntng  of  1966 
then  wcrt  about  20  Jewish  reUgloas  and 
tecular  schools  to  Budapest.  In  July  1947 
a  Jewish  museum  was  opened  to  the  capital 
of  Hungary,  and  the  Zionist  movement  con- 
ducted totcEsive  activity. 

Officially  the  Government  looked  with 
favor  upon  rlonlsm.  The  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  llathyas  Rakosy  stated  that 
the  Government  wiU  allow  every  Jew  to 
emigrate    to    Israel    with    his 
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•ItumUon.  bowTTK.  rhanfrd  su' 
•ad  taf  Uw  «iMI  of  tM7  Vho 
MMWlM«  of  Um  Jrateh  A«Micy  tar 
vm  deporUd  from  HuBfiMy.  Ib  »n 
for  nawn  oT  the  JvmUh  community  of 
It,  on«  stnieic  unltMl  11^  of  c«ndl> 
leciMd  to;  tb«  OamaHinlttt.  with 
;  tittt  eoaptett  control  of  tH*  JevtiAi 
oaDmimlty  mm  taken  am   hf  Xbm  Oooi- 


Ob  JUB*  11.  l»4a,  aU  MwUtk  whools  verc 
BfttlaiullKd.  aad  all  aca«lwnic  MabJfecU  wra 
bencvforUi  to  b*  tau^M  tk  HBBSMtaA.  In 
IMS  ite  BVBcurtea  Zionist 
toenow  of  -m  titcrt^*  o(  papar.* 
dOMtf  «a«B.  even  tb«  Jewish  sacmbcn  off 
tbe  O— rnuiiin  Party  were  Anally  purfsd 
with  only  a  (cw  remaining  m  tta  ranks. 


Ita  IIW  before  ths  Munich  Pact.  S80  000 
Jews  Ured  In  Capirhoslorskta  After  the  Ger- 
nana  were  *ivtn  evt.  aboat  «tjDOO  Jews  sur« 
Tived.    When  tebcaipathla  wa*  oecupled  bf 

The  democntle  gneirwiiit  oT 
Masaryk  was  frtendly  toward  the  Jews.  Upon 
the  return  of  numy  of  tbem  fraoa  the  cunps 
they  were  given  back  their  hi  ■!>!■.  and  ta 
a  IBV  WW  piwiid  wtfltf ylng  aU  tran*- 
Msh  bad  been  hapriawt  upon  the 
Jews  after  ItSS.  The  newly  if  Wlsliiil  Jew- 
ish community  received  S4)QOJOOO  kn»Mi  as 
part  of  the  property  which  waa  fobnd  la  ths 
Daaaps.  Detailed  laws  were  also 
for  the  restitution  ot  all  Jevi&h  pos- 


A  Bwmber  of  dlAcnilucs.  howerer.  were  soon 
encountered  by  the  Jewish  populaUon.  es- 
yictslty  thoss  of  Subcarpathtt.  The  "cnme" 
at  SubcarpathU  was  that  when 
^'  turned  oetr  Snbeaipathia  to 
frlsod  Russia.''  thasa  Jcwa  f^ptii 
Into  Czecfaosloeakta.  The  dtlaenship  of 
thsae  Jews  was  not  recognised  in  Ctecho- 
t  .^akia,  and  the  Communists  launched  a 
against  them.  The  Commu- 
ot  Information.  Mr.  Kopccky, 
tha  Jews  on  March  27.  1M7.  fcr 
:  to  "abandon  the  proletanan  father- 
and  "for  bearing  animosity  toward 
"  He  caJIed  the  Jews  "the 
the  Jewish  good-for-noth- 
The  Social  Democratic  newspaper 
Prado  Udu  protested  sgatnct  Kopecky's  anti- 
Semitic  remATks. 

In  August  1M6  when  the  Conmunists 
held  a  conference  of  partisans  in  ftaUaUra — 
Uks  ao-caUad  partisans  of  Slovakia  rfftwistrd 
larf^  of  Slovak  Paadats  who  )oln«d  tha 
OoauDunist  ranks — tha  partisans  started  a 
pogrom  upon  Jews  which  lasted  4  days,  with 
the  result  that  dosens  oi  Jews  were  in- 
jured and  Jewish  stores  were  robbed. 

After  the  Con.nniinist  coup  in  February 
1M8.  aatt-Aamltlsm  was  glvaa  giaater  im- 
petus la  tha  country.  Although  Jewish 
Onmawmlsto  do  not  plsy  a  leading  role  in 
the  O^'^srument.  acti-Semltas  point  a  hnger 
at  Rudolf  Slansky.  gaearal  aaciacary  oi  tha 
rnnmniilil  Party,  who  happcaa  to  ba  a  Jew. 
Tha  aaaia  IMwiky  and  a  few  oKh«s  add  fuel 
to  tha  aatl-Scmitlc  fire. 

In  Atigwst  IMg  there  waa  a  Mg  pogrom  la 
Bratislava  which  lasted  from  •  m  the  morn- 
;  to  10  o'clock  at  night.  The  tiighsat  pun- 
it  meted  out  to  ths  guilty  oaas  ass 
«  yaaar  tt^visauBMit. 

It  M  aok  tnw.  aa  the  rsprasaaUUeas  ot  tha 
CaarhoaloTak  Kmbaasy  in  tha  Cmtcd  Stataa 
stated  on  numerous  oeeaakiaa.  that  all  poa- 
hava  beec  raatorad  to  the  Jews  In 
DTskia.  Only  2MQ  at  tha  16jOOO 
Its  have  to  data  racoeaiatf  their  prcp- 
arty.  The  Conununlat  Deputy  Kapun  suted 
his  psrtT's  attitude  toward  this  problem  la 
May  1M7:  '^T.e  restitmioa  at  Jewish  paaaca- 
sloos  is  s  tfitScult  thing.  Before  tha  war  tha 
Jvws  had  Oi  i  laaiilBsd  thrmaelTcs,  and  after 
that  they  aseapad  baeanae  of  racial  rasawia. 
Wa  caaaog  tnM  thalr  patriotism.    TT*e  pol 
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spoiled    onoa    Bnella 
tt    has   l>een    thoroughly 


the  Jews  have  given  a  great 

the  reconstruction  of  their 

life.     By  September  1945 

communities  in  Caecho^ 

ORT  organization  estab- 

schools. 

1947  and  the  beginning  of 

Jewish   Action  Commlttre. 

a  member  of  the  Com- 

organlaed.    To  this  com- 

tha  task  of  purging  Jewish 

prealdent   of   the   Jewish 

:>Bechoslovakla  was  dismissed 

eading  mambefs  were  allowed 

the   Communist    Alexander 

the  general  secretary  and 

Omnmunist  Journalist  Bgon 

Ing  over   the  chairmanship. 

took  place  In  Slovakia  with 

fleeing  the  country.     A 

place   among  rabbis,   with 

the    chief    rabbi    of    Pragtie. 

from  his  position. 

S  attitude  toward   Zlon- 

radlcally.  and  the  Czecho- 

acre  closed  to  the  Jews  flee- 

and  Hungary  to  the  Oer- 

camps.     During  the  lat- 

a  substantial  Illegal  emlgra- 

Jews  was  under  way 

aone  in  Germany. 

POLAITD 

Jews  have  Uv  ed  In  Poland  for  more  than  a 
thousand  yean ,  and  Jewish  historians  have 
Justifiably  caJl<d  the  Jewi&h  community  of 
Poland  the  hea  t  of  Jewry. 

Since  the  eiid  of  the  war  some  300.000 
Jcs«  paaasd  tli  rough  that  country  and  to- 
day thara  are  inly  between  ao.OOO  and  80,- 
000  Unng  ther«.  At  the  beginning  of  1948 
It  looked  aa  the  ugh  Jewish  life  in  Poland  was 

"  "  _    A  few  months  later,  how- 

'.  cverythln  :  turned  in  the  direction  of 
Communist  tot  ilitarlanism.  The  leadership 
of  the  Jewish  o  immunity  m  Poland  has  been 
In  the  hands  or  the  so-called  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Pollih  Jews.  There  was  a  time 
when  all  Jewlsli  groups  and  parties  took  an 
active  pan  in  1  bis  committee,  and  each  had 
an  e<iual  numb  >r  of  representatives.  Subse- 
quently a  change  took  place,  and  the  Com- 
munists took  ever  control.  Its  members  not 
having  been  eli  cted  but  appointed  by  thosa 
who  control  Po  and  today. 

jears  after  the  war  the  Jews 

ayed  valiant  efforts  and  in- 

1  veneas.      Schools,    vocational 

classes,  chlldre  is  homes,  camps,  sports  or- 

nswspapers     functioned     with 

s  iccess.      Jewish    books    were 

t  everal  theaters  came  into  ex- 


ganisations 
considerable 
publtvhed  and 

istence.  Chon  1  and  dramatic  groups  and 
irograms  gave  regular  per- 
In  the  other  countries,  the 
Jvwiah  Communists  for  a  while  were  sympa- 
thetic to  Israel  In  the  latter  part  of  1948 
a  stateosrat  oi  the  Jewish  question  was 
published  by  t  »e  Communist  Party  of  Po- 
ha  Jewish  Communists  were 
'  considering  the  petty  bour- 
.  ewish  piOneers  in  Palestine 
of  the  fi  ctors  which  led  to  the  birth 
of  Israel.  This  has  resulted  In  the  under- 
1  le  role  of  the  deciding  lactor 


In  the  birth  of  Israel,  namely,  the  people's 


dsmocracles  hs^aad  by  the  Soviet  Union  " 

The  Jewish  igancy  for  Palestine  which 
organised  emtc  ration  to  iaraal  was  then 
eloasd.  Unable  to  win  tha  raiipart  of  ths 
Jawtah  eoBUttuc  Ity,  the  Jewish  Communists 
Uttnchcd  a  eaai  Mlgn  to  liquidate  the  Inde- 
pendent Instttu  Ions  and  organizations  snd 
to  tcrrorlae  all  Jcwlah  partlaa.  They  cap- 
tarad^ha  eoop^ttTa  mentmnit.  liquidated 

them  over  to  tha 


AU  oon-Comi  aunlst 


Tha 


JewUh   parties  were 
Jewish   Labor  Party   known 


as  the  Bund  was  forced  to  purge  Its  ranka 
and  then  adopt  a  resolution  denouncing  ita 
past  as  a  long  chain  of  errors.  At  the  end  of 
1948  at  a  meeting  of  Jewish  Communist  lead- 
ers a  resolution  was  adopted  confessing  to  a 
right  nationalistic  deviation  for  not  being 
a  ware  that  the  Jewish  community  ts  full  of 
class  enemies  and  for  Identifying  the  na- 
tional liberation  struggle  of  the  people  In 
Israel  with  the  ideology  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. 

They  outlined  their  tasks  for  the  future 
as  follows:  Struggle  agahist  the  capitalistic 
elements  among  the  Jews,  fight  against  na- 
tionalistic ideologies,  get  the  Jews  closer  to 
the  Polish  working  masses,  and  struggle 
against  nationalistic  separatism. 

A  thorough  purge  is  going  on  in  all  phaaea 
of  Jewish  life  In  Poland.  Through  varlotis 
means,  politically  conscious  people  are  being 
forced  to  liquidate  their  past  and  confess  *o 
errors  which  they  never  committed.  Those 
who  are  able,  flee  the  country. 

The  conditions  of  Jews  residing  behind 
the  iron-curtain  countries  are  fundamentally 
the  same,  though  they  may  differ  in  soma 
detail.  On  the  one  side  we  observed  a  spir- 
ited attempt  of  the  Jews  in  the  various  coun- 
tries to  rebuild  their  culture  and  their  Insti- 
tutions in  the  lauds  of  their  birth,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  success  of  the  Communist 
regimes  In  destroying  all  independent  ihink- 
Ing,  and  smashing  Jewish  life  including  their 
Instrtiments  of  self-goverument  and  their 
very  souls. 

We  have  gathered  this  material  so  that  the 
public  may  know  the  whole  truth  about  the 
Jews  residing  In  the  eastern  "paradise." 
What  can  be  done  fur  these  unfortunate  suf- 
fering Jews?  The  answer  does  not  lie  in  cur 
hands.  The  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  tha 
world-wide  struggle  for  freedom,  democracy, 
and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  man  every- 
where. 


National  Pensioa  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  March  IS,  1949 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  which  I  deliv- 
ered to  the  Hou.^e  Ways  and  Mean.<:  Com- 
mittee Tuesday,  March  15.  1949.  m  sup- 
port of  H.  R.  486,  which  would  establish 
a  national  pension  system  to  benefit  re- 
tired citizens  60  years  of  age  and  over: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  security  in  old 
age  is  a  necessity  for  all 

Unlike  much  legislation,  which  seeks  to 
benefit  a  particular  group,  old-aee  pen.^ions 
apply  to  that  period  In  each  life  which  more 
and  more  of  our  people  will  reach.  It  will 
even  help  to  eliminate  worry  from  the  lives 
of  those  who  through  unforeseen  accident  or 
slcknaaa  may  never  atuin  the  age  of  retire- 
ment. 

I  represent  an  industrial  district  where  a 
majority  of  the  people  depend  for  their  live- 
lihood on  the  mills  and  factories  which  are 
subject  to  periodic  lay-offs.  Their  ability  to 
earn  a  living  and  at  the  same  time  provide  fcr 
old  age  is  beyond  their  individual  control. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  ectnomic  factors 
which  have  outrun  the  doctrine  of  self-re- 
liance. This  U  the  realistic  challenge  that 
we  must  face  and  solve  as  a  public  respon- 
sibility. 

The  people  expect  this  Congress  to  extend 
the  coverage  and  increase  the  benefits  uf  tha 
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present  Social  Security  Act.    In  my  opinion 
this  is  Jtist  and  inevitable. 

But  what  of  the  millions  of  senior  cltiaens 
who  have  not  been  employed  and  have  not 
tieen  Insured?  They  cannot  wait  for  the 
evolution  of  a  program.  Their  problem  Is 
acute.  It  is  here  and  now.  Some  are  receiv- 
ing old-age  assistance  which  is  totally  Inade- 
quate fcr  their  existence  needs.  Others, 
through  understandable  and  decent  human 
pride,  will  not  expose  themselves  to  pauperiz- 
ing routine  now  required  of  them  and  so 
suffer  in  silence. 

They  cannot  wait  much  longer. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  for  them? 

A  national  pension  is  the  only  answer. 

In  time  of  war  we  have  accomplished  the 
seemingly  impossible  because  we  had  to. 
There  was  no  other  choice,  if  we  were  to  stir- 
vlve. 

The  same  issue  of  survival  is  before  us. 
Commimism  Is  relentlessly  attacking  us  with 
the  charge  that  capitalism  and  Christianity 
are  doomed  because  they  failed  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare.  We  can  answer  In 
part  by  showing  the  5,000,000  automobiles  we 
produce  in  1  year,  or  by  adding  up  the  num- 
ber of  our  churches,  or  by  pointing  out  not- 
able examples  of  Christian  character  and 
conduct. 

But.  we  cannot  answer  it  by  our  negiect  of 
the  aged. 

Only  by  facing  the  problem  and  solving  it 
with  a  minimum  of  red  tape  can  we  prove 
by  action  that  democracy  works  far  better 
than  any  other  system  In  the  world. 

If  we  were  a  poor  nation,  we  could  hide 
behind  such  an  excuse.  But.  with  all  the 
material  help  we  are  pouring  out  with  a 
lavish  hand  to  help  other  nations,  we  can- 
not deny  the  claims  of  those  who  helped  to 
make  that  possible:  we  cannot  deny  them 
some  security  in  their  declining  years;  and  by 
them  I  mean  the  men  and  women  who  gave 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  building 
of  our  Nation. 

We  cannot  rely  on  external,  military 
strength  alone  for  our  security.  It  Is  but  a 
shell  If  it  is  not  supported  by  Internal  se- 
curity built  on  the  high  morale  of  our  own 
people.  And  morale  wiU  never  come  from 
r^etty  but  evasive  words  It  requires  per- 
formance. 

Behind  the  bright  and  impressive  window 
dressing  of  our  main  streets  are  the  homes  of 
America.  On  them  we  depend  for  our  true 
security.  Without  the  confidence  that  comes 
from  a  certain  measure  of  independence, 
that  strength  is  weakened.  In  the  vast  and 
complex  industrial  society  of  today,  we  must 
provide  basic  security  for  old  age.  Other- 
wise we  offer  a  discouraging  example  of  neg- 
lect to  the  young  who  wUlalso  be  old  some 
day.  It  would  hardly  offer  Inspiration  to 
them. 

The  stark  InstilBclency  of  ovnr  so-called 
security  program  Is  cruelly  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  a  growing  number  of  old-age  In- 
auranoa  bmaflclaries  must  also  apply  for 
oid-aga  aattetance  in  order  to  eke  out  a  bare 
existence. 

The  Increase  In  the  number  of  aged  re- 
cipients during  the  past  year  waa  due  to  the 
fact  that  those  covered  by  contributory  In- 
siu-ance  had  to  seek  extra  help  in  the  form 
of  old-age  assistance  because  the  original 
program  had  not  grown  up  to  Its  responsl- 
bUltles. 

Why  call  It  Insurance  when  It  falls  so  far 
short  of  that  goal?  To  be  honest  about  It 
and  In  the  light  of  reality  we  should  call 
It  for  what  it  Is:  one-half  sectu-lty  or  one- 
quarter  seciuity. 

An  assistance  payment  thecavtlcally  may 
be  Incraaaed  to  meet  higher  living  costs,  but 
an  Insurance  benefit  once  detomlned  usually 
remains  at  the  same  amount  for  the  period 
of  l)eneflt  eligibility.  After  the  upward  revi- 
sion in  assistance  standards  that  took  plaoa 
^in  moat  Biataa  whan  aaora  ndarml  funds  be- 
foOowliig  tha  IMe 


ments,  s<nne  additional  persons  receiving  in- 
adequate Insurance  benefits  became  eligible 
also  for  asslatancc. 

Eligible?  This  ImpUea  that  a  pMson  is 
qualifying  for  somathing  higher  and  better. 
But  In  this  case  it  goes  Into  reverse.  The 
beneficiary  has  been  led  to  believe  that  as 
a  result  of  special  taxes  collected  from  him- 
self and  his  employer  during  the  working 
years  of  his  life  he  has  earned  a  minimum 
of  aecurity.  But  when  he  comes  to  cash  his 
Oovemment  check,  he  finds  that  the  floor 
of  security  has  collapsed,  plunging  him  Into 
the  cellar.  And  then  he  must  *^n  upon 
the  helping  hand  of  old-age  assistance  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  level  that  wasnt  so 
secure  after  all. 

In  the  process  of  getting  this  extra  emer- 
gency assistance  every  last  vestige  of  his 
pride  Is  crushed.  Social  workers  probe  Into 
every  private  detail  of  his  life.  His  children, 
with  homes  and  family  responsibilities  of 
their  own.  are  hounded.  The  applicant  in 
many  cases  miist  transfer  title  or  control  of 
his  small  cottage  to  the  State  or  locality 
before  he  can  become  eligible  for  assistance. 
He  mtist  prove  his  residence,  and  In  those 
Instances  where  he  has  changed  residence 
from  one  State  to  another  in  recent  years  he 
becomes  the  victim  (tf  buck  passing  as  be- 
tween the  States. 

That  State  which  is  finally  responsible  then 
proceeds  to  fit  him  Into  an  <Mlvcr  Twist 
budget. 

All  this  Is  very  straxtge  and  contradictory 
in  a  nation  where  Government  deliberately 
destroys  or  withholds  food  to  maintain  an 
artificial  price  level  for  the  farmers. 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  genaral 
welfare."  These  are  the  opening  worda  of 
that  solemn  dedication  called  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  am  cortaln  that  the  phraae  "promote  the 
general  vrelfare"  was  Inserted  after  alncere 
and  careful  deliberation.  It  did  not  contem- 
plate the  division  of  oiir  people  into  haves 
and  have-nots  or  that  condescending  charity 
which  derives  self-satisfaction  from  the 
crumbs  it  provides  for  those  who  are  regarded. 
If  not  overtly  classified,  as  paupers. 

The  modern  term  "social  security"  Is  but 
a  protective  device  to  silence  our  conscience 
if  it  falls  to  provide  a  decent  and  Uvable 
income  for  all  who  have  reached  the  natural 
age  of  retirement. 

As  a  nation,  we  woke  up  late  to  this  need, 
and  it  required  an  economic  disaster  that 
brought  us  perilously  doae  to  outright  revo- 
lution before  we  learned  that  the  people  must 
have  a  basic  security  to  g^ve  meaning  to  their 
freedoms.  They  must  have  freedom  from 
fear,  and  freedom  from  want,  before  they 
ran  develop  the  values  of  those  positive  and 
constructive  freedoms  which  lead  to  progreai. 

There  is  a  definite  world-wide  trend  to- 
ward bigger  social  security  programs,  with 
higher  benefits  and  higher  taxes,  but  in  the 
United  States  we  lack  many  features  which 
are  offered  elsewhere. 

Even  such  democratic  nations  as  Oreat 
Britain.  Belgium.  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden.  Swltaerland.  Uruguay.  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  have  elaoorate  sys- 
tems fcr  providing  Individual  security. 

In  Great  Britain  pensions  start  at  65  for 
men,  60  for  women,  also  for  Invalids,  widows, 
and  orphans.  Thara  ara  cash  slcknesa  bene- 
fits and  free  medical  and  doital  care.  There 
are  cash  allowances  for  children,  unonploy- 
ment  pay  and  provision  for  burial  expenaaa. 

In  Prance  there  are  pensions  for  workara 
at  60.  alao  for  invalids,  widows,  and  orphans: 
caah  alckneaa  t>eneflts.  maternity  and  medical 
care:  cash  allowance  for  children:  bonuses  for 
chlldroi. 

The  United  States  aone  of  Germany  has 
for  workers  at  65,  also  for  Invalids, 
OKphans;  cash  sickneas  benefits 


and  medical  care;  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

Argentina  gives  pensions  for  men  at  66.  for 
women  at  50.  and  for  Invalids  and  wldovn. 
The  Government  defrays  the  txptxtam  at  ma- 
ternity care  and  Is  responslhta  fcr  dlaabUlty 
compensation. 

In  the  United  Btataa.  wa  ara  lagging  be- 
hind, for  we  have  scarcely  pioneered  Into  the 
realm  of  fringe  l>enefita.  Our  main  preoc- 
cupation is  with  the  central  prot>lem  of  old- 
age  security.  In  too  many  cases,  wa  only  pro- 
vide token  payments.  We  hava  wiMla  a  be- 
glnniji^  but  much  remains  to  l>e  done  befora 
the  system  h«is  body,  and  hving  tissue,  and 
ftmctlon. 

Always  there  is  the  danger  that  such  a 
program  may  become  so  overweighted  with 
hair-splitting  details  that  the  admialatra- 
tlon  of  It  defeats  the  primary  ptu^xwe  of  get- 
ting nacaaaary  income  into  the  hands  of  the 
aged  while  they  can  stUl  enjoy  it. 

I  reccmmend  H.  R.  486  for  your  approval 
because  It  provides  a  simple  and  direct  meth- 
od of  putting  a  Just  pension  system  into 
operation.  Implemented  by  a  tax  based  on  tha 
ability  to  pay. 

My  bill  Is:  'To  estebllsh  a  self-sustain- 
ing national  p>enaion  system  that  will 
benefit  retired  citlsens  60  years  of  age  and 
over;  to  stabUize  the  economic  structure  of 
the  Nation;  and  to  Induce  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  through  monetary  cir- 
culation. This  act  shall  be  known  as  the 
National  Pension  Act.  There  is  hereby  levied 
a  tax  of  2  percent  upon  the  gross  dollar  value 
of  all  business  transactions  consununsted  for 
profit  within  the  United  States.  Wages,  sal- 
aries, or  commissions  shall  be  considered 
transactions.  In  no  case  shall  the  pension  be 
laaa  than  $75  per  month  or  more  than  $100 
par  month.  In  case  the  total  tax  returns  for 
any  month  are  not  sufficient  to  piay  the  mini- 
mum pension  of  $75  per  month  to  each  pen- 
sioner, the  difference  vrtll  be  adjusted  from 
the  Treastiry.  Should  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  tax  levy  in  any  month  under 
this  act  be  more  than  $100  per  month  multi- 
plied by  the  nxmiber  of  pensioners,  plus  the 
cost  of  administration,  the  stirplus  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury." 

This.  In  brief,  Is  the  bill  I  advocate. 

It  is  an  over-all,  direct-action  solution  to 
the  problem.    It  will  tie  up  the  loose  ends  of 
our   present   system   and   provide   complete  ' 
coverage  for  the  aged,  with  benefiu  In  line 
with  our  higher-priced  economy. 

It  will  bring  the  United  States  up  to  data 
In  a  field  where  we  have  been  deficient. 

It  wUl  build  unity,  stretigth,  and  balance 
in  otir  Nation,  refuting  those  who  point  to 
our  national  neglect  of  the  aged  and  vrtll  se- 
cure that  steady  progress  which  genuinely 
"promotes  the  general  welfare." 


Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  ami  Oklakoma 
Experience  Rapid  Deciiae  in  Cow  Po^ 
Illation 


EXTENSION  OP  RE3b£ARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C»  RB'BESKNTA'nVEa 
TTiesday.  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAl  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  foUowlng;  information  is 
taken  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M  H. 
Brightman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Dairy  Industry  Committee,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  ARrtculture  on 
ixmtation-butter  legislation: 
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These  figures  are  especially  interesting, 
as  Mr.  Brightman  was  formerly  with  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  You  wUl  note 
that  the  greatest  reduction  in  dairy  cattle 
numbers  ha5  been  in  the  States  where  a 
l&rge  percentage  of  the  milk  Ls  made  into 
butter.  If  States  like  Nebraska.  North 
Dakota,  and  Oklahoma  have  already  5een 
their  herds  reduced  by  24.7  percent.  28.4 
percent,  and  22.8  percent,  respectively, 
during  the  past  3  years,  just  exactly  what 
vill  the  reaction  be  if  CoOfTcss  fails  to 
pass  a  bill  like  the  Andresen -Granger 
bill  that  will  at  least  allow  the  States  to 
decide  by  them.selves  how  rapidly  they 
wish  to  be  put  out  of  the  dairy  business? 


Aadrew  Jacksoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 

OF  TKNNt.'^hr* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPfURBKirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS.  194$ 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-.second  an- 
niversary of  a  very  great  man  and  a  great 
Democrat.  In  observing  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a 
ceremony  was  held  at  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Jackson  in  Lafayette  Park. 

A  wreath  made  of  magnolia  leaves 
from  the  Hermitage  wa.s  placed  at  the 
statue  by  Mrs.  CllfTord  Davis. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI  delivered  an  ad- 
Aess  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  here  the  text  of  that 
address : 

Ladlea  and  gentleman,  we  bav*  ftrnt  wlt- 
Ummt  m  beautiful  tribute  to  tb*  mtmwaerj  of 
Aadrtv  Jaduou  in  the  plaetac  at  this  wrMth 
ol  nomtn  at  tbe  baM  ut  tlM  Jackaoa  Moau- 
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of  the  Ladles  Hermitage  Aa- 
iponaor  this  annual  ceremony 
congratulated  for  their  good 
ng   the   observance    of    the 
n.  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Ten- 
strong    and    striking    victory 
placed  as  It  is.  here  in  front  of 
in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation, 
and  tribute  to  his  memory, 
grateful    for   the    privilege    of 
on  this  occasion  here  In  the 
imposing  statue  and  In  full 
T^hlte  House,  where  this  illus- 
ean  and  American  dwelt  dur- 
tenure  as  the  seventh  Presl- 
I7ilted  States. 

that   Is  still  growing  In   its 
establishment,  we  are  proud  to 
men  in  our  history  and  say: 
great  man."     But  I  doubt  if 
y  one  man  whom  this  Nation 
is   mentioned   more   often   or 
1  xdently  than  the  name  of  this 
nnessee  gave  to  the  country, 
the  democratic  Ideal. 
ruly  said  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
e  the  machinery  of  democ- 
Jackscn  made  it  work:   that 
us    the    democratic    phUos- 
Jackson  through  his  courage 
-•ord  made  our  id'^al  a  reality, 
he  average  man,  Andrew  Jack- 
alert  and  awake  and  in  defense 
is  sword  was  ever  un&heathed. 
lo4ed  him  because  he  loved  them 
th4ir  timid  spirit  be  breathed  the 
freedom,  lilaerty,  and  dignity. 
Jackson  soared  like  a  blaz- 
our  national  life,  he  found 
an  exclusive  thing.     He  made 
His  pledge  to  the  people  he 
he  would  "never  consent  to 
thfcig  whatever  that  shall  have  a 
c  Been  the  rights  of  the  people." 
iti  ;al  first  years  of  this  nation's 
prf)ve  our  glorious  experiment  in 
was  going  on  a  bitter  in- 
when  the  pressures  of  plu- 
I  lerllously  near  to  overwhelming 
and    unskilled    defenses    of 
o  Andrew  Jackson,  one  of  the 
most     powerful     voices    of 
the  world  has  ever  known, 
t  for  strengthening  once  and 
I  akened   bastion   of  the  demo- 
endlng   the    Insidious   en- 
counter philosophy.    He  pave 
t  to  the  people  for  the  first 
Jackson '8. day  we  had  a  re- 
then  we  have  had  a  democ- 
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review   briefly  once   again   In 
the    life    of    Andrew    Jackson, 
enthrall  as  long  as  we  revere 
fat-ave  men. 

wa«    born    of   penniless 
t  parentage  on  March  15,  17C7. 
oday,  coming  Into  a  new  world 
seal  of  liberty.     His  father 
rihden,  but  of  strong  stock.    He 
jefore    the    birth    of    his    son. 
4oubt  this  man  had  his  dream 
and  Its  limitless  opportunity 
r  strong  arm  and  heart.    This 
fulfillment  In  his  son. 
thankful  that  Andrew  Jack- 
devotion  and  inspiration  for 
exceptional  mother.     We  may 
countge  and  guidance  for- 
lad  when  he  was  left  wlth- 
penny  In  the  unformed  clvU- 
'rontler  wllderneaa.    Certainly, 
to  her  a  grace  and  gentle- 
r  afterward  waa  reflected  In 
son's  gallantry,    his  devoted 
.  ebaractcrlatiea  which  gmve 
rough  background  and  de- 
Uunt  lor  bold  ac- 
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tl(Hi,  history's  attribute  as  "the  finest  gentle- 
man of  the  age." 

At  the  age  of  31,  this  tall,  rugged  youth 
took  the  covered  wagon  trail  and  pressed 
farther  west  and  finally  settled  in  the  village 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.  There,  through  his 
resolute  courage  and  Iron  will,  his  integrity 
and  common  sense,  he  had  In  10  years'  time 
attained  every  ofllce  be  asked  of  the  people 

But  prior  to  this  new  life,  Jackson  had 
received  his  emersion  in  blood  In  frontier 
feuds  and  with  British  mercenaries.  Prom 
the  age  of  13  when  he  first  shouldered  a  mus- 
ket for  the  defense  of  his  meager  homestead, 
Andrew  Jackson  was  first  and  foremost  a 
soldier,  the  protector  of  defenseless  people. 

He  was  the  first  elected  representative 
claimed  by  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Andrew 
Jackson  successively  served  as  senator.  Judge 
and  once  again  as  senator.  From  this  lat- 
ter high  pos^lon  he  resigned  as  soon  as  he 
felt  he  had  finished  the  work  for  which  he 
was  elected.  It  has  been  said  that  Andrew 
Jackson  resigned  more  oCDces  than  were  ever 
held  by  any  other  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
The  people  whom  he  revered  with  an  almost 
holy  adoration  gave  him  everything  he  asked 
of  them. 

As  a  major  general  of  Tennessee  Militia, 
from  1800  to  1814,  Jackson  made  two  con- 
tributions to  our  struggling  country  which 
have  yet  to  be  paralleled  by  another  Indi- 
vidual. 

In  the  first  Instance,  Jackson  covered  him- 
self with  Imperishable  glory  and  renown  as 
commander  of  the  Tennessee  Militia  and 
volunteers  In  the  Creek  Wars  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  This  triumph  came  at 
the  moment  when  the  British — still  unrecon- 
ciled to  relinquishing  what  had  been  their 
richest  colonial  possession — were  hammer- 
ing with  great  effectiveness  at  the  Atlantic 
port  cities  and.  eventually,  the  Capital  of 
Washington. 

Without  question,  this  war  against  the 
Creeks  was  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
bloodiest  wars  ever  waged  against  the  In- 
dians on  the  continent.  General  Jackson's 
subjugation  of  the  Creeks,  who  were  given 
assistance  and  encouragement  by  the  British 
and  Spanish  in  Florida,  made  possible  the 
western  progress  of  the  Nation. 

What  a  shining  achievement  for  this  fron- 
tiersman whose  only  tutoring  In  the  mili- 
tary art  and  science  was  actual  and  bloody 
combat. 

And  here,  as  a  proud  son  of  a  great  and 
glctfious  State,  I  must  say  that  It  was  to  the 
eternal  credit  of  the  8Ute  of  Tennessee  that 
she  agreed  to  stand  as  sponsor  and  guaran- 
tor for  the  payment  of  this  large  force  which 
made  this  stand  for  the  growing  Nation.  It 
waa  In  great  measure  Andrew  Jackson's  own 
persuasiveness  that  made  this  decision 
possible. 

The  second  Instance  of  Jackson's  un- 
matched military  achievement  was  at  New 
Orleans.  Pledged  to  revenge  and  to  the  re- 
covery of  iU  lost  territory,  the  British  in  the 
War  of  1812  dispatched  for  a  determined 
stand  at  New  Orleans  some  12.000  of  iu  finest 
regulars,  veteran  uoops  of  Wellington,  to- 
gether with  1.000  cannon  under  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham.  who  was  second  In  military  dis- 
tinction only  to  Wellington  himself.  In  ad- 
dition, nearly  1,000  sailors  in  the  finest  con- 
gregation of  vessels  of  the  British  Fleet  were 
collected  there. 

Into  such  a  scene  came  the  courageous 
Jackson  of  Tennessee,  with  some  800  Regu- 
lars and  other  troops  of  those  Indomiuble 
Tennessee  volunteers — about  6,000  In  all. 
They  were  Ill-equipped  and  a  heterogeneous 
lot  of  soldlera— with  principle*.  They  were 
not  mercenaries  but  were  as  great  a  group 
of  patriots  as  ever  went  to  battle. 

The  rest  Is  history — proud  history.  But 
w*  may  aay  here,  aa  It  has  been  said  many 
times  before  and  will  ever  be  repeated  after 
ua.  that  Jackson's  magnificent  and  unbt- 
llevable  trlxunph  at  the  Battle  ctf  New  Of- 
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leans  ranks  as  one  of  the  moat  glorious  vic- 
tories in  the  history  of  this  country.  The 
whole  Nation  rejoiced.  To  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  this  rugged  aon  of  the 
frontier  was  an  ennobled  hero.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleaiu.  history 
tells  us,  the  War  of  1812  was  a  great  humilia- 
tion and  disappointment  to  the  American 
people.  Even  our  Capitol  and  the  White 
House  that  stands  before  us  in  majestic 
beauty  bad  felt  the  torch  of  the  Invader. 
By  this  victory.  Jackson  not  only  ended  the 
menace  offered  by  the  British  Invasions  but 
restored  to  our  Republic  Its  pride  and  dis- 
sipated Its  humiliation.  His  victory  made 
possible  our  further  growth  and  progress. 

It  would  seem  that  the  call  of  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency  was  Inevitable. 
Yet  the  fact  that  he  achieved  this  high  po- 
sition was  further  tribute  to  the  qualities 
that  he  possessed  and  which  make  him  a 
man  almost  unique  In  history  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  victory.  Jackson  had  many  po- 
litical enemies.  This  was  Inevitable  In  the 
light  of  his  personal  fire  and  the  ardor  of 
his  philosophy  of  the  dignity  of  the  common 
man  as  opposed  to  the  prevailing  philosophy 
of  the  fitness  of  only  the  highborn  and  aSlu- 
ent  to  govern  the  people. 

Not  the  least  of  these  bitter  enemies  were 
those,  titans  of  the  Halls  of  Congress — Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  Webster.  They  hated  this  so- 
called  untutored  ruffian  of  the  frontier. 

One  of  our  historians  has  declared  that 
Jackson's  greatest  achievements  were  not  of 
military  nature,  but,  indeed,  of  political  na- 
ture. In  the  dramatic  days  of  Jackson's 
Presidency,  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
and  Daniel  Webster  were  mortal  enemies, 
each  of  the  other.  Their  animosity  reached 
such  state  that  the  legislative  process  was 
virtually  paralyzed  Into  a  battlefield  for  their 
personal  feuds.  But  so  strong  was  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  hatred  of  Jackson  and 
his  philosophy  of  absolute  freedom  for  the 
Individual  that  they  burled  the  hatchet  In 
their  personal  feuds  and  united  In  a  brother- 
hood of  opposition  against  Jackson.  When 
the  storm  of  legislative  battle  cleared,  Jack- 
son stood  again  triumphant,  and  his  bitter 
political  enemies  had  been  put  to  shame, 
routed,  and  annihilated.  His  victories  on 
the  political  battlefield  were  victories  for  his 
common  people. 

We  may  cite  as  still  another  of  his  vic- 
tories the  victory  over  the  powerful  and 
arrogant  forces  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
which  was  fast  turning  this  young  Nation 
Into  a  plutocracy,  with  rule  being  the  privi- 
lege of  the  mighty  financiers.  Jackson  dared 
open  combat  with  these  powerful  forces.  He 
challenged  them  at  every  turn,  declaring. 
"That  Is  too  much  power  for  any  one  man 
or  any  one  set  of  men  to  have  in  this  coun- 
try.   I  will  take  It  from  them  "    And  he  did. 

In  that  smashing  triumph — against  the 
economic  oppression  exercised  by  the  power- 
ful United  States  Bank— the  hold  of  the 
moneyed  forces  was  broken  and  the  financial 
freedom  of  the  people  was  restored.  Jack- 
son was  not,  however,  an  enemy  of  business. 
He  was  only  the  outraged  ^champion  of  the 
little  people  against  the  oppressions  of 
wealth,  monopoly,  and  vested  Interests.  He 
discriminated  between  business  and  brigand- 
age. He  was  so  much  the  friend  of  buslnesa, 
we  may  say.  that  he  fought  to  free  It  and  to 
preserve  It  for  the  people  of  every  walk  of 
life. 

Jackson  also  proved  his  abilities  as  a  diplo- 
mat when  moet  needed.  At  a  critical  stage — 
Just  short  of  war — In  the  trade  and  treaty 
controversy  between  this  country  and  Prance, 
England  offered  to  mediate.  Jackson  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  with  the  Jacksonlan  proviso: 
that  the  decision  must  go  our  way.  In  the 
end  of  this  ticklish  situation.  America, 
through  President  Jackson,  scored  a  diplo- 
matic triumph  which  earned  for  our  strug- 
gling Nation  the  respect  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


In  the  field  of  diplomacy  and  statesman- 
ship on  the  domestic  front.  Jackson  also 
showed  himself  to  be  astute  In  the  trying 
period  approaching  a  domestic  crisis.  South 
Carolina,  in  those  early  days,  threatened  se- 
cession from  the  Union.  Jackson  thereupon 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina — and  although 
It  Is  not  known  and  has  ever  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  as  to  whether  he  w^as 
bom  In  North  Carolina  or  in  South  Caro- 
lina— he  appealed  to  them  In  this  communi- 
cation not  to  secede.  He  said:  "Gentlemen 
of  my  native  State,  I  appeal  to  you.  This 
Federal  Union,  It  must  be  preserved."  This 
appeal  has  become  one  of  his  greatest  State 
papers.  In  a  critical  hour  he  stood  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union. 

Although  Jackson  gained  eminence  and 
fame  from  the  State  of  Tennessee — and  he 
deeply  loved  Tennessee — yet  he  believed  In 
the  strength  of  the  Federal  Union  and  hla 
entire  cau'eer  was  one  of  making  the  Union 
great  and  strong. 

Yes,  withal.  Jackson  was  a  man  of  many 
parts. 

He  did  not  have  the  literary  versatility  of  a 
Jefferson,  nor  of  a  John  Qulncy  Adams,  nor 
of  a  Woodrow  Wilson.  What  he  did  have 
was  hard,  common  sense;  an  almost  un- 
equaled  natural  ability;  physical  and  moral 
courage  that  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  our 
history;  and  a  will  that  was  completely  in- 
vincible. His  will  was  nearer  law  In  the 
United  States  for  20  years,  we  are  told,  than 
that  of  any  other  man  for  the  span  of  even 
a  year.  He  was  most  responsible  for  and 
Influential  in  the  selection  ol  his  two  suc- 
cessors in  the  White  House.  He  was  the  only 
man  In  historv-  to  rival  Washington  in  the 
affection  and  adoration  of  the  people. 

Jackson  was  the  most  moral  and  conti- 
nent of  men.  the  tenderest  of  husbands,  and 
the  most  loving  of  fathers  to  his  adopted 
children.  His  devotion  to  his  wife  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  great  romances  of  the  age;  his 
chivalry  was  unexcelled,  and  he  was  ever  the 
hero  of  good  women  and  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Jackson  was  the  greatest  Democrat  of  his 
day  or  any  generation.  He  was  truly  Amer- 
ica's first  great  man  of  the  people  and  cham- 
pion of  democracy  In  its  most  Inclusive 
meaning. 

May  we  not  remind  ourselves  now  and 
always  that  he  was  the  organizer  of  democ- 
racy; that  he  found  the  masses  helpless  and 
futUe  in  the  midst  of  their  tools  and  taught 
them  how  to  use  these  tools  fc»r  self-gov- 
ernment; that  he  mobilized  the  scattered 
forces  of  ordinary  people,  vitalized  them  with 
his  energ'*.  fired  them  with  his  faith,  and 
stretched  the  sinews  cf  democracy  Into  every 
hamlet  and  village  In  the  country.  He  or- 
ganized the  people  everjrwhere  in  his  broad 
country  into  political  effectiveness  and 
stirred  their  faith  and  belief  in  liberty  and 
democracy  as  a  Ivlng,  breathing  thing. 

We  have  heard  that  many  visitors  viewing 
Jackson's  magnificent  home.  The  Hermi- 
tage, at  Nashville — which  the  excellent  ladies 
of  the  Hermitage  Association  have  so  beauti- 
fully preserved  for  posterity — express  amaze- 
ment at  finding  that  Jackson  lived  In  a  man- 
sion rather  than  In  a  log  cabin  or  some  such 
humble  home.  They  seem  to  have  missed 
the  point.  Although  Jackson  represented 
the  frontier  and  the  common  man,  he  was 
also  the  symbol  of  the  heights  to  which  any 
man  of  such  humble  origin  can  rise  in  this 
magnificent  country  of  cmrs.  He  Is  truly  the 
symbol  of  the  victory  of  the  common  man  in 
our  democracy. 

Yes.  when  Andrew  Jackson  vitalized  and 
dynamltlzed  American  democracy  he  ren- 
dered a  greater  service  to  the  Nation  than  he 
did  through  any  of  his  splendid  triumphs  on 
the  field  of  battle,  great  aa  were  these  achieve- 
ments. 

It  Is  thtis  fitting  that  w»  should  pa-  trib- 
ute to  him — to  his  liiwrtshaMs  name,  for 


his  deeds  and  services  to  our  Nation  and  to 
democracy  everywhere. 

An  eminent  historian  has  said  of  Jackson 
that  be  was  the  lover  of  liberty,  and  gave  hla 
blood  to  It;  that  he  was  a  crusader  of  democ- 
racy, and  gave  his  life  for  it;  and  that  free- 
Oom  and  liberty  in  America  will  never  die  so 
long  as  the  people  treasure  the  memory  of  his 
battles  and  follow  the  shimmer  of  Andrew 
Jackson's  sword  in  the  defense  of  democracy. 

Let  us  on  this  new  anniversary  of  his  birth 
resolve  that  the  shining  light  of  freedom  and 
liberty  shall  be  preserved — that  this  torch 
may  shatter  any  oppression  that  may  darken 
our  beloved  homeland — our  democratic 
America. 


A  Tree  Grows  in  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNBCTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Joseph  G.  Harrison.  Mediterranean  news 
chief  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
This  Wosld — A  Tizi  Oaows  in  Italt 
(By  Joseph  G.  Harrison) 

ROMS. — If  the  tree  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing for  the  west  fails  to  root  Itself 
firmly  In  the  Italian  soil.  It  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  James  Clement  Dunn.  For  few  per- 
sons have  worked  harder  to  prepare  that  soil 
and  water  that  tree  than  the  United  Sutes 
Ambassador  to  Italy. 

So  unobtrusively  that  his  efforts  some- 
times go  unnoticed  by  the  professional  Jour- 
nalists here.  Ambassador  Dunn  has  spent  IS 
hours  a  day  for  the  last  2  years  In  patiently 
encouraging  Italy's  economic  efforts,  in  ex- 
plaining United  States  motives  for  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  In  counterUig  the  propaganda 
spread  at  Moscow's  behest  about  these  Amer- 
ican motives. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  Job:  much  remains 
to  be  done,  but  much  also  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

There  Is  only  one  way  In  which  the  Am- 
bassador could  do  the  Job  he  has  given  him- 
self, and  that  Is  by  leaving  Rome,  going  Into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  country,  and 
meeting  the  Italian  worker  and  peasant  face 
to  face. 

In  the  last  2  years  Mr.  Dunn  has  delivered 
no  fewer  than  50  major  speeches  outside 
Rome  and  a  dozen  here  in  the  capltol.  This 
is  an  average  of  more  than  two  a  month,  and 
has  meant,  at  a  very  rough  guess,  at  least 
aO,000  miles  of  travel.  When  added  to  the 
task  of  running  one  of  the  most  Important 
American  Embassies,  this  Is  a  major  achieve* 
ment  and  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  se- 
riousness with   which   Mr   JXmn  views  bis 

VILLACE-TO-VIIXACE    lUUSa 

Within  recent  months  he  has  minutely 
totired  two  of  Italy's  wildest,  most  poverty- 
stricken  provinces — Calabria  and  Abruzzl. 
In  Abnizzl,  for  example,  he  moved  from  vil- 
lage to  village  up  and  down  the  Sangro  and 
Avezsano  valleys,  both  of  which  were  deliber- 
ately devastated  by  the  German  scorched- 
earth  policy  during  the  Nazi  retreat.  In  each 
village  he  would  stop  In  the  tiny  square,  ask 
the  crowd  of  villagers  which  Instantly  ccd- 
lected  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  form 
his  own  opinions  for  reports  to  Washington. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  do  thsae  things  ths 
Ambassador  has  had  himself  tutored  regu- 
larly In  Italian.    He  Is  now  aUe  to  chat  with 
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and  ham  deltrercd  hU  I 
In  tlM«  litlMHi 

"nMSV  tipttthtt  fttMl  tiMM  tow  fltaV  KiflfC- 

•cat  for  Mr.  Dunn  a  trunqpH  <MMr  wkat.  It 
hta  pmonal  tnrllnattofM. 
for  aU  hli  nicccn  ••  a 
•OHM  ottctiwn  M  lac>l«g 
•sMl  08vMftlHy.  Be  la  vavy  ouiiact. 
itf  qalW  iw>Mift-  It  la 
wMI  MMfe  cfiaractertotM:a 
ffMHf  cafDy  dtlMr  tMitaaMiBg  wttb  Ttiiaffm 
or  luwiiif  the  tmnirifilii  aafelnc  tpa^clMB. 
vMefe.  aftar  all.  an  be«Ml  t»  W  ratlwr  rvpa- 
tftttxM.  gurti  am  ffOMrtfly  prvftr  th« 
tfpa  of  work  in  elMoc*ll«rtaa 


•t  tiM  AmbMMdor'a  dfplo- 
qaUMf  •onvlnc* 
of  poaalbl*  pcraonal  prefer* 
tf  hta  )ob  raHed  (or  touring  and 
[lac.  ^  would  do  tt  unhealtatlniflj 
and  wall,  for  Mr.  Duan  haa  the  very  great 
dlxtlactUm  ol  having  atarted  hla  diplomatic 
carMr  aa  a  clerk  and  haTtng  moved  through 
•ome  of  the  moat  Important  positions  althln 
the  Department  of  State  to  his  pttaent  rank. 

rtrmjDM  at  the  Unh,ed  atataa  gfeliaaty  here 
with  wbaiB  I  have  discmaad  Mr.  Dunn's 
career  can  think  of  no  other  single  example 
of  a  man  wito  has  risen  from  clerk  to  ambas- 
•ador.  and  thia  achievement  glvea  some  clue 
to  Mr.  Dunn's  ability,  determination,  and 
diplomatic  savoir-faire.  It  to  all  the  DKire 
raaMTkable  when  it  la  noted  that  In  Ui. 
Donn's  official  biography,  as  compiled  at  the 
Embassy,  there  Is  no  mention  of  a  college 
degree. 

The  Ambaa^ador  advanced  through  hard 
wvrk  and  aolld  aceoaapitolunent — the  same 
■Ikrfimtcs  which  be  Is  asatrttbutlng  to  Italy's 
fac«iat  ruction  today. 


oovTvnas  suvin 


asaivni 


An  example  of  the  type  of  speech  which 
Mr.  Dunn  is  often  called  upon  to  make  In 
Italy  Is  that  which  be  gave  last  year  In  the 
city  of  Barl  when  welcoming  the  three  hun- 
dredth American  relief  ship  to  reach  an  Ital- 
ian port.  After  cataloging  the  coal,  wheat, 
and  mtrtlril  supplies  abroad,  Mr.  Dunn  said 
to  hla  audience: 

"A  great  effort  la  being  made  to  delude 
Italians  Into  believing  that  shipments  of 
grain  to  meet  the  bread  ration  and  coal  to 
provide  employment  represent  'American  im- 
perialism.' •  •  •  The  American  Govem- 
■aent  has  asked  nothing  of  the  Italian  people 
or  their  government  In  return  except  that 
Italians  give  their  best  efforts  to  achieve  eco- 
BOBklc  recovery." 

Hmsc  are  not  words  likely  to  Inspire  an 
audience  with  great  emotion.  But  they  are 
true,  tbay  muat  ba  aald.  and  Mr.  Dunn's 
patiant  raltaration  of  them  haa.  without 
#oubt,  done  much  to  convince  important 
•agaants  of  the  Italian  people  that  American 
aid  aims  only  at  toalplim  Italy  h«lp  Itself. 

Mr  Dunn's  ambaaaaAorshlp  to  Italy  aay 
end  his  dipitHnatlc  career  aa  he  is  naarhog  the 
retirement  age.  If  he  does,  he  caa  atap  out 
id  Oov<rnm*.!it  servica  with  the  satlalactlon 
at  having  done  bto  beat  for  An^rlca  here. 


F\—i  Caatral  at  HAMhvg,  Iowa 


SmNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lo'AA 
IN  TRK  HOTSS  OP  lUD'RISEJrrA'nW 

Tue^aif.  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  here  U  a 
sincere  thank-you  message  quite  uut  of 


the  ordinary, 
of  a  erateful 
ernment  to 
which  they 


It  comes  from  the  hearts 
people  who  asked  their  Oor- 
he  p  only  after  years  of  Goods 
w(  re  unabJe  to  control : 


MwF. 
HouM  of 


Daaa 
personalty. 
Army 

w<vt  bank  of 
dike  protecta 


B  far 


lit  an  an 


Hanta  ittg 


For  i»ea 

Baat  rcgirdi 
ct  the  paopla 

F, 


Mr.  Speakei 
thanks  to 
Cwigress, 
Army  engineers 
lean     taxpay 
needed  funds 
burg.  Iowa, 
the  honor  to 

Knowing  tliera 
U'ould  want 
and  everyone 
it  possible  for 
needed   and 
Uncle  Sam. 


eve:  y 
G«i. 


snd 
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MAacH  9.  ir't. 


^epreaen  tmtiv**. 

WmahtnfUm.  D.  C. 

aw:  Ttali  la  to  thank  you 

General  Fick.  and  the 

Corps  for  tba  dike  along  the 

River  which 

Wa  hava  jtart  «•• 

flood  tn  tba  hiatory  of  the 

by  vtrtua  or  this  dike. 

aary  prstaful  to  all  at  you, 

be- 
•afa   ftnoa   the    floodwatars. 

aadry. 
»  you.  and  pleaae  sea  that  all 
f  lapowalbte  know  how  we  feci. 

C.  WBATMZSHBAa. 

Mayor  of  Hamburg. 
M^LVTN  Krr. 

t.  Cfiamber  of  Commerce. 
ATS  NxTiaaaus. 
KiwANTs  Club. 
VI  W. 
Ei^wiK  A.  OrrscHEa. 


.  I  wish  to  add  my  personal 
Member  of  the  Eightieth 
Louis  A.  Pick,  and  the 
.  not  forgetting  the  Amer- 
who     fiimi-shed     the 
to  help  the  folks  of  Ham- 
vicinity,  whom  I  have 
epresent  in  Congress, 
as  I  do,  I  am  sure  they 
to  personally  thank  each 
who  had  a  part  in  making 
them  to  receive  this  much- 
deserved  help  from   their 


Ra(fio   Commentator 
mends    Co4^ressmaB 
Teimessec, 
SpoBsors 


Earl  Godwin   Com- 

Pat    SnHoB,    af 

and  Housing  BUI  WLich  He 
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Mr  EVINS 

to  extend  my 
In  the  Record 
by  Mr.  Earl 
radio 

housing  bill 
Hon.  Pat 
The  radio 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 

a  portion  of  a  radio  script 

win.  popular  Washington 

concemlnx     the 

s^nsored  by  my  colleague, 

of  Tennessee, 
ajpript  is  as  follows: 


commi  >ntator. 


Sirr  row 


Good  evenln 
and  into  Cong 
veteran,  23  yeais 

Ha  must  hav4 
fool,  because  h  s 
for  combat  uu  ^ 
Navy    and    tha 
wouDdad  twice. 


Ba 

Democrat  who  i 
people,  for  he 
greaa  a  bill  w 
reaucratlc     fog 


folks:  Up  to  Waahlngton 
tills  tima  eaaac  a  young 

of  age.  named  Fat  SinroN. 
been  what  wa  call  a  flghtin' 

haa  several  high  dutions 

hart^  action  in  both  the 
Army    for    World    War    11; 


fr^   the  Seventh   District  of 

la  aa  Indivlduallatlc  aort  of 

Ferns  to  have  his  mind  on  his 

Inuoducad  into  this  Con- 

h|ch  seeiua  tu  pierce  the  bu- 

suiioundlug     the     houiting 


shortage.     SvTro;«'s  bfll  appeals  to  tba  ka- 
dlvldtial. 

He  simply  wants  to  make  It  eaay  and  mora 
practical  for  an  individual  to  finance  a  single 


He  haa  droppefl  into  tha  baafeet  In  the 
Roiwe  of  Representatives  a  propoaad  ameiMl- 
ment  to  the  vast  and  extensive  admtnlaCra- 
tion  hooslng  bill  an  amendment  whieb  for 
the  first  time  appears  to  take  Into  conaM' 
•ration  the  young  couple  who  want  to  bolld 
thetr  own  hone. 

Most  of  the  Mils  and  plans  tn  lor  millions 
of  hotadng  tmits.  which  means  great  cKiaa 
of  a  ttoottMmd  apartments  each,  fInaneMi  by 
aoma  vaat  corporation,  O.  K'd  by  another 
vast  homiinf  bwvatieracy  at  Waahlngton, 
managed  t^  soma  cold'bloodad  atatlactcal 
experts— everythtnf  prcaent  btit  tba  bona 
spirit. 

Many  of  the  lowihicome  ptMlc  botHtng 
projects  have  been  badly  buttt,  super- 
espenslvely  built,  and  are  peopled  by  middle- 
class  and  high-income  folks  rather  than  low- 
Income  people,  and  It  has  been  proved  from 
time  to  time  that  In  some  of  these  projects 
the  tenants  were  hand-picked  families  from 
the  right  voting  list. 

Again,  there  la  a  ground  swell  In  Congreaa 
and  among  those  who  plan  large  public 
housing  projects  to  put  the  Government  be- 
hind a  long-range  financing  plan  that  will 
stretch  over  60  years,  permit  tenants  to  rent 
or  sometimes  even  to  buy  homes  at  $50  or 
less  a  month. 

The  way  some  of  these  dreams  are  to  be 
financed,  the  proepective  purchaser  would 
be  paying  Interest  for  a  lifetime  and  at  the 
end  of  the  60  years  these  housing  units 
would  probably  have  caved  in.  They  are  not 
built  as  bouses  were  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers. 

I  live  m  a  section  of  Virginia  where  there 
are  still  forests  to  be  cleared  off  when  a 
couple  want  to  build  a  liouse.  Down  the 
road  a  piece  there  is  a  young  man  and  his 
wife  who  have  bought  an  acre  out  of  what, 
tradition  says,  was  once  a  part  of  the  George 
Washington  ownership.  Well,  for  that  mat- 
ter, so  was  nxine.  but  I  have  found  no  cherry 
trees. 

The  point  of  my  iUuatratlon  la  that  this 
young  couple  bought  the  land  and  cleared 
It  off  with  ax.  bush-ax.  horsepower,  main 
atrength,  and  awkwardness. 

Whan  they  got  to  the  point  where  they 
could  build  on  the  cleared  space,  they  had 
character  enough  to  borrow  eiiough  to  get 
Uvem  going.  And  after  that  they  shopped 
around,  visited  the  local  sawmills,  himber 
yarda.  hardware  stores,  and  put  their  house 
together  themselves  as  far  as  possible.  That, 
meant  also  drilling  a  well  and  Installing  a 
water  system  within  the  house. 

This  is  the  way  to  buUd  a  home  and  love 
It  and  appreciate  it.  Tbouaands  of  young 
folks  can  still  do  that — miUlons  of  others 
can't.  I  know,  but  wherever  it  Is  possible, 
the  buUding  of  such  a  hooM  is  one  more 
addition  to  the  strength  of  the  fundamental 
fabric  of  America. 

It  la  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  for 
yoimg  paopla  to  start  building  a  heme  or 
buying  a  home  under  the  current  tight  finan- 
cial and  loan  restxictiuns.  And  yet  there 
should  come  the  day  when  any  young  man 
at  character  in  the  community  can  Impress 
his  banker  enough  to  get  the  first  cash  to 
aiart  a  home. 

I  say,  "any  young  man  of  character." 

In  the  soft  snd  easy  years  Into  which  we 
have  drifted  through  our  short-sighted  poli- 
tics, millions  of  yoiuig  Americans  have  been 
brought  up  to  do  without  the  sort  of  char- 
acter that  will  entitle  them  to  take  some- 
body else's  caah  and  use  It  properly. 

Tha  fact  that  we  are  arriving  at  a  sort  of 
automatic  state  that  looks  like  security  may 
be  wonderful  to  talk  about;  but  Ml  bet  you 
that  one  of  these  days  something  will  bap> 
pen  to  America  and  to  the  world  which  will 
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aend  tis  back  painfully  aiul  with  poverty  In 
our  pockets,  hearts,  and  souls,  back  to  the 
days  when  we  learned  the  only  advance  was 
by  thrift,  common  sense,  and  through  the 
plain  little  lessons  which  came  with  the 
log-cabin  era. 

A  lot  of  this  is  dlvlna  wladom.  In  my 
book,  divine  wladom  la  not  naoaaaarlly  tha 
trappings  of  high  church  or  low  chtirch  or 
Sunday-go-to-maatin'  attitudes.  It  is  alao 
plain  eoouDoa  aaaaa  by  which  tba  world  waa 
craatad  and  tba  world  of  man  dcvalopad. 

Wban  we  employ  hlgh-falutln'  matboda  to 
maka  tha  folks  thlnt  we  ara  on  a  merry-fo- 
round  that  will  never  atop,  lat  us  remeubar 
that  common  sense  Is  divlna  wisdom,  and 
racall  tha  words,  "God  Is  not  mocked." 

And  that  brings  me  back  again  to  Repra' 
•anutlva  Pat  StxTTOM  and  his  Mil  to  help 
tha  couplaa  who  ara  Just  ataning  out  to 
build  their  own  homes. 

It  Is  not  labeled  with  that  homely  phrase: 
but  Is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  vaat 
housing  program.  It  makes  it  possible  snd 
legal  for  the  Government's  financial  strength 
to  be  put  back  of  the  financing  necessary  for 
a  yoimg  man  to  biUld  a  house.  It  does  not 
pamper  him.  It  does  not  hand  him  anything 
for  nothing.  He  has  to  go  get  the  first  few 
hundred  dollars.  But  It  certainly  is  a  svreet 
little  home-like  bill  in  a  desert  of  tremen- 
dously bureaucratic  plans  that  would  add  to 
the  people's  regimentation  and  their  de- 
pendence on  Government. 


A  Gentleman  From  Nortli  Carolina  Op- 
poses the  Ruination  of  the  Dairy 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENT.\TIVE8 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  wit- 
nesses before  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  during  the  hearings  on  the 
Andresen,  Granger,  and  Poage  bills  was 
Mr.  George  S.  Coble,  of  Lexington,  N.  C. 

He  Is  one  of  the  men  who  realize  that 
the  whole  dairy  industry  is  in  jeopardy. 
These  men  also  realize  that  If  imitation 
butter  is  made  legislatively  equal  to  but- 
ter, filled  milk,  ersatz  cheese,  and  other 
ersatz  dairy  products  will  follow. 

If  imitation  butter,  with  80  percent  oil 
and  15-percent  skim  milk  is  equal  to  a 
100-percent  dairy  product,  then  who  can 
say  that  filled  milk  with  SVa  percent  oil 
and  96 '2  percent  skim  milk  is  not  nutri- 
tionally equal  to  natural  milk? 

Please  note  In  Mr.  Coble's  testimony 
that  he  states  that  dairy  products  in- 
come in  North  Carolina  represents  24 
times  the  income  from  cottonseed  oil — 
used  In  oleo — In  that  State. 

The  testimony  follows : 

My  name  Is  George  8.  Coble.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Coble  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  with 
the  main  office  at  Lexington,  N,  C.  I  operata 
7  dairy  processing  or  manufacturing  plants. 
II  dairy  products  distributing  branches,  and 
ai  mllk-recelvlng  plants  In  the  States  of 
Florida.  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. The!^  dairy-product  plants  employ 
about  12:0  persons  and  process  the  daily 
milk  supply  of  sbout  10,000  d!»iry  farmers. 
Moreover,  I  am  an  actual  farmer  with  2.100 


acres  and  am  presently  milking  about  350 
purebred  Guernsey  cows.  The  total  pure- 
bred animals  on  my  farm  number  approxi- 
mately 600  head. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Mantifacturars.  a  member  of  the  Milk  Indtas- 
try  Fouadaikm,  the  American  Dry  Milk  In- 
stitute, and  tha  Amartcan  Buttar  laatltute. 
I  am  president  of  tba  North  Carolina  Dairy 
Foundation  and  raeant  past  preiildent  of  tha 
Hortb  Carcrilna  Dairy  Producu  Aaaoclatlon. 

I  am  appearing  before  tbia  commtttaa 
under  joint  ^wnaorsblp  of  tba  Hortb  Caro- 
lina Milk  Prodtiecn  Fadaratlon  and  tba  North 
Carolina  Dairy  Prodncti  Aaaoclatlon.  Of 
course.  I  alao  apaak  for  tba  baat  tetcraau  and 
walfara  of  tba  1.300  anM>loyaaa  and  lOXXK) 
dairy  farmers  connected  with  my  company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tha  Ncrth  Caro- 
lina Dairy  Producu  Association  In  Winston- 
Salem  on  January  14.  1949.  the  following 
raaolutlon  waa  adopted: 

We  favor  removal  of  Federal  taxes  on  oleo- 
margarine provided  adequate  legislation  Is 
enacted  to  ban  the  manufacture  and  sale  In 
commerce  of  oleomargarine  colored  yellow 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter. 

The  same  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Milk  Producers  Federation.  Thus,  the  dairy 
Industry  In  North  Carolina  favors  passage  of 
H.  H.  1703  (ANuaxsXN)  or  H.  R.  2023 
(GRANcnt)  or  any  other  bills  embodying 
similar  Intent. 

Agriculture  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  North  Carolina's  economic  well-being. 
Agricultural  activities  provide  42  percent  of 
the  employment  In  the  State. 

In  1947  the  sale  of  dairy  products  in  North 
Carolina  accounted  for  4  percent  of  the 
farmers'  cash  Income.  That  is  approximately 
24  times  the  Income  that  North  Carolina 
farmers  receive  from  cottonseed  oil  used  in 
oleomargarine. 

Consider  further  that  one  dollar  out  of 
every  twenty-two  Is  a  dairy  dollar  in  North 
Carolina.  And  bear  in  mind  that  five  out  of 
eight  farmers  In  the  State  have  an  economic 
stake  In  dairying.  Actually,  according  to  the 
latest  available  official  figures,  there  are  46.958 
commercial  dairy  farms  In  North  Carohna. 
This  means  that  more  than  16  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  the  State  woiUd  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  any  deflation  In  the  marketing  or 
price  of  dairy  products. 

Even  though  the  major  part  of  my  business 
concerns  the  processing  and  distribution  of 
milk  and  Ice  cream  and  includes  the  process- 
ing of  butter,  condensed  milk,  and  dry  milk. 
I  have  a  real  Interest  In  maintaining  a  sound 
butter  Industry.  Milk  production  varies  sea- 
sonally in  North  Carolina  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  In  order  that  my  company 
can  furnish  consumers  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  on  every  day  of  the  year  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  It  Is  necessary  that  we  provide 
a  market  for  the  surplus  milk  and  cream 
whenever  It  occurs.  Because  a  ready  market 
has  been  established  for  butter,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  butter  can  be  stored  for  long 
periods  of  time,  cold  economic  facts  dictate 
that  otir  surplus  be  made  Into  butter.  Cur- 
rently, otu*  three  chiu'iu  are  operating  at  top 
capacity  daUy  converting  surplus  milk  into 
butter  because  sales  of  fluid  milk  and  cream. 
Ice  cream,  and  other  dairy  products  have 
weakened.  At  our  present  rate  of  churning. 
X  will  manufacture  between  6.000,000  and 
6.000,000  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  At  pres- 
ent valtiea.  this  butter  from  my  company 
alone  returns  to  the  producer  $2,310,000  per 
year,  or  a  sum  far  greater  than  the  total 
value  of  cottonseed  oU  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  oleomargarine  in  the  whole  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  milk  producer  In  North  Carolina  ia 
also  benefited  by  a  aoimd  butter  industry. 
In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  fluid  milk  and 
all  dairy  products  Is  based  upon  the  price 
of  butter.  Secondly,  with  butter  acting  as 
the  balanca  wheel,  any  extra  milk  supply 


does  not  glut  the  market,  reaviltlng  tn  unduly 
low  dlatrcas  prlcaa. 

I  am  Btirc  that  the  chairman  of  this  oom« 
mlttee  will  agree  that  North  Carolina  la 
the  garden  apot  of  tha  South  or  eren  tba 
wbcda  Unitad  SUtaa.  Wa  ara  Maasad  wttb 
plentiful  aunablna  and  adaqtiatc  ralafaU  to 
Insure  almoat  yaai  round  paatues  for  oar 
dairy  oowa. 

O'ao  propagandiata  have  mada  a  particular 
lame  of  tba  fact  that  wna  eolorbif  to  oaad 
In  buttar.  Such  practice  la  not  followad  In 
tba  Stata  of  Hortb  Carolina  baeataaa  of  tba 
fraen  feed  ai»d  planty  of  cottonseed  maal 
arallable  for  tba  eowa.  About  half  of  tba 
Stataa  making  batter  ara  in  tbfi  aama  cata- 
gory^-thla  buttar  la  uniformly  yallow 
tbrougbout  tba  year  due  to  favoratila  milk- 
production  eondltlona.  Buttar  mantifactttr- 
ers  in  caruin  nortbam  BUtaa  add  otrtorlng 
to  a  minor  degree  In  the  winter  montba 
when  cows  are  fad  dry  forage. 

I  think  their  use  of  added  coloring  la 
completely  fair  and  h<maat  with  no  Inten- 
tion to  deceive  the  conaumer.  It  Is  not  col- 
ored to  Imitate  any  other  food.  The  use  of 
co3or  does  not  result  In  making  the  product 
appear  of  greater  value  than  It  is  since  the 
yellowest  butter  does  not  necessarUy  contain 
the  most  vitamin  A.  Furthermore,  the  usa 
of  color  does  not  enhance  its  price. 

We  are  proud  that  dairying  Is  rapidly 
growing  In  Importance  In  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  farmers  received  1745.428.000 
for  the  p.-oducts  they  sold  In  1948.  Of  thla 
total,  oleomargarine  accounted  for  only 
$1,244  000 — or  less  than  about  one-sixth  of 
1  percent.  Dairy  farming  on  the  other  hand 
returned  $34,000,000  to  the  North  Carolina 
farmer.  Out  of  $7,155,000  received  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  for  the  1945  cottonseed 
crop,  oleomargarine  contributed  $743,000. 
But  cottonseed  meal  fed  to  dairy  cows  waa 
worth  $786,000.  We  are  hopeful  that  this 
committee,  conscious  of  the  vital  role  of 
dairying  will  do  nothing  that  could  in  any 
way  deal  a  setback  to  dairying  which  will 
affect  us  of  the  indxistry  in  North  Carolina 
no  less  than  those  In  the  North,  Middle 
West,  and  far  West.. 


Correctinf  the  Record  Relathre  to  the  Pur- 
ported PositioB  of  Texa$  A.  and  Bf. 
CoUete  00  H.  R.  3 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  days 
ago  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shepardson,  dean  of 
agriculture,  from  Texas  A.  and  M  Col- 
lege, appeared  before  the  Committee  oa 
Agriculture  and  testglfled  as  a  witneas  in 
behalf  of  Congressman  AxDRESor,  of 
Minnesota,  against  H.  R.  3,  which  is  a 
bill  to  remove  all  taxes  and  other  dis- 
criminations against  margarine  of  any 
color  but  which  requires  It  to  be  posi- 
tively and  plainly  Identified  wherever 
sold,  including  identification  of  each 
individual  serving  in  public  eatinc 
places.  Dr.  Shepardson  made  It  quite 
plain  that  he  appeared  as  the  special 
representative  of  the  butter  group  which 
has  so  long  opposed  free  competition 
with  table  spreads  made  of  the  great 
vegetable  oils  of  the  South  and  the 
Middle  West. 


Al^ 
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I  do  not  question  Dean  Shernrdson's 
right  to  hold  any  opinion  on  this  matter, 
nor  do  I  qoestion  his  right  as  an  indi- 
vldQftl  to  take  any  position  be  desires  on 
any  matter  pending  before  the  Confess. 
I  da.  however,  definitely  question  his 
r^ht  to  assume  to  ^leak  for  the  A.  and  liI. 
College  of  Texas  without  somm  prior 
detemtaatkn  that  the  views  expressed 
are  in  fact  those  of  the  coUege. 

The  dean  fairly  stated  that  the  views 
be  expressed  were  his  own.  but  he  was 
carefiiUy  introduced  as  dean  of  the 
actaooi  of  acricuiture  in  the  agriculture 
and  mirhanical  college  of  the  home 
Bute  of  the  author  of  H.  R.  3.  Repeated 
reference  to  his  connection  with  the  col- 
lege was  made  by  thoee  committee  mem- 
bers who  oppose  the  use  of  cottonseed 
jM-oducts  in  compeOtlon  with  batter. 
The  truth  is  that  it  ti  simply  impossible 
for  the  dean  to  maintain  his  official 
pnritinn  with  the  coUega  and  at  the  same 
to  ditawnrlate  htaseif  with  that 
when  he  speaks  on  controver- 
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r,  I  repeat  that  Charles  W. 
Shepanteon  has  a  perfect  right  to  his 
own  views  on  the  restriction  of  competi- 
tion in  the  table-spread  market  or  any 
other  siibject.  but  I  seriously  doubt  that 
he  should  come  to  Washington  as  the 
special  representative  of  either  side — 
certainly  not  unless  he  could  know  in 
advance  that  he  actually  speaks  the  of- 
ficial views  of  the  college. 

I  bad  thought  to  ignore  the  matter 
imtil  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  in- 
serted Dean  Shepardson  s  statement  in 
the  ConoossMnf  AL  Rscosd  and  again  in- 
dicated to  the  public  that  the  A.  and  M. 
College  opposed  H.  R.  3.  While  I  had 
felt  sure  that  the  great  agriculture  col- 
lege of  my  State  had  not  taken  any 
stand  against  the  free  use  of  a  product 
of  our  State's  greatest  crop,  cotton.  I 
wired  Dr.  Gibb  Giichrist.  the  chancelor 
of  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  CoU<«e  system,  as 
follows: 

On  page  Aia71  of  the  Appendix  of  Con- 
caEssioNAL  RxcoKo  Hon.  Wiluam  &.  Hnx  In- 
•ertMl  a  >tat«inent  oi  the  dean  of  agriculture 
at  Texas  A.  and  U.  Thl«  artldt  Includes  the 
fitateflaent  'Interests  of  Tnas  •  •  •  ^m 
be  best  serv^  by  legtelailon  that  will  pre- 
vent tbe  BMoafactare  and  a»le  of  colored 
'."  I  do  not  <H>)ert  to  any  ccn- 
ot  any  In^Ttdual  but  thla  statement 
Ada  witii  Intent  of  Irartinj  coi^rea- 
•kmal  committee  to  believe  this  is  ofllclal 
position  or  Texas  A.  and  if.  CoUese.  Will  you 
wire  mc  coUcct  If  A.  and  M.  luw  taken  any 
poeltton  on  this  qnestl'^?    Thanks.  Regards. 

On  yesterday  Chancelor  Gilchrist  re- 
plied as  loAofWs: 

Be  UI:  TIM  eonege  admlnMnitton  bM 
taken  no  odiclal  poaitlon  on  nlaimmgaiiini 
taglslattan.  We  prefer  as  a  wh.jie  to  keep  A. 
aad  M.  CMlags  and  ayaUitt  tree  from  partiaan 
and  rontnwinlal  lauica  escape  when  cur 
own  oftaratJotia  ara  vitally  ctncemed.  Dean 
Shepardson's  tiews  are  his  own.  It  Is  my 
from  bradna  rtliriMlHii  or  the  olao- 
tfa*  eeOice  that  fate 
to  the  eommittee  repre- 
only  a  aaaJl  alaortty.  The  coMencus 
«d  aoat  aecma  to  be  that  c«ar  indottrlcs  to 
aunuing  ttr^na  mmt  tm  abto  to 
their 
OMmt*.    Peraunal 


Mr.  80eafcer,  I  sobiall  than  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 


sota and  of 
Ing  Dean 
mittee  and  of 
w^ithout  the 
Rscoao  was 
that  the  Texa;  > 
posed  to  my 
in  view  of 
such  inferenct^ 


butter  industry  tn  brlng- 

Sh^pardson  before  the  com- 

inscrting  his  statement — 

(jToss  examination — in  the 

s4lely  to  give  the  impression 

A.  and  M.  College  was  op- 

tlill  H.  R.  3.     I  submit  that 

Chancelor  Gilchrist's  wire  no 

is  justified. 


Liber)  J  or  CanservatiTC? 
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Tnesdipy,  March  15,  1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
following  statement: 


The    terms 


they  differ 
looks  to  the  in 
as  the  liberal 


regiment     our 
eveBts  slrauty 
the  f«Mowli«: 
A  depreaalon 
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LIBZa,  LL  Oa  CDlfSCBTATTVT? 


conservatlTe,"    "reactionary. 


and  "Old  Guarl"  arc  today  used  rather  in- 
di£crlinlnately  ,o  describe  a  class  of  citizens 
that  through  3  ears  of  vlliflcation  has  come 
to  be  widely  rejarded  as  public  enemy  No.  1. 
To  be  -a  libers  1  or  progreaslTe  is  to  merit 
divine  blessing  and  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  an  admiring  people. 

Let  us  examiie  the  reason  for  this.  Both 
conserratlTes  a  id  liberals  have  as  their  ob- 
Jectire  the  attJlnment  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greates  number.  It  Is  the  method 
of  accompllshl  ig  this  objective  on  which 
Br  adly  speaking,  a  conservatlTe 
i<  ividuai  to  do  the  job,  where- 
1  ooks  to  the  Government. 


The  eonserra  are  points  to  the  experience 
of  the  past  as  a  Jnrtlficatlon  for  his  posi- 
tion.    The  llbeal  Ignores  history. 

The  conaenBtlTe  Is  Influenced  by  our  ex- 
perience  with    :he  New  Deal,  under  which 
the  Goremmen  t  has  attempted  to  plan  and 
economy.       He     remembers 
forgotten  by  many,  stich  as 

which  started  In  1929  and 
should,  aerordl  tg  to  all  normal  experience, 
have  ended  witl  in  2  or  3  years,  was  stretched 
to  a  ftill  1 1  yeai  s.  and  It  took  a  war  boom  to 
eiid  It.  Throuf  jout  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try there  has  be  en  no  depression  to  approach 
It  either  In  length  or  severity.  According 
to  Dr.  Carl  Sny  ler,  who  for  many  years  was 
he  Federal  Reserve'  Bank  of 
4  ost  of  this  depression  to  tbe 
people  of  the  U  jfted  States  was  the  stagger- 
tejr  sum  of  (  150.000,000.000— an  amotint 
•q'aal  to  the  U  tal  investment  In  American 
liMtastry  at  the  beginning  of  1941. 

A  eonaparlaor  of  the  seren  pre-New-Deal 
yw»rs,  1998  to  11  S2.  IncIusiTe.  with  the  seven 
ftrw  Deal  years.  1933  to  1939,  inclusive,  dta- 
eJoiies  that  In  tl  le  later  period,  in  spite  of  a 
■ulietantlai  toer  »ase  in  popuJatlon,  the  av- 
erage annnal  na  lonal  Income  was  13  percent 
le«i.  the  tax  rates  were  much  higher,  the 
cost  of  the  Fed*  ral  Goremment  was  92  per- 
cettt  greater,  t:  le  nun»ber  of  imemploved 
workers  was  1 31  percent  larger,  wages  and 
saluies  were  30  percent  lesa.  farm  income 
wa>  IS  percent  I  ess.  new  capital  lasues  were 
■  percent  leas,  1  nd  private  construction  was 
M  percent  lesa. 

Iletween  Marc  1.  ?933,  and  January.  1941, 
the  ftderal  debt  iras  more  than  doubled  ever 
«O0.O0O.00O.0OC  w  la  spent  by  the  Federal  Goy- 
vnmttux,  m  no  :  %9r  was  the  Federal  budget 
balanced,  and  ^  'baa  the  defense  prcgram 
fta-ted  m  tbe  1  prtof  of  1040  we  still  had 
lO.iMX)  000  tinem  >loyed. 

During  this  pe  lod  the  functlona  and  power 
of  IJie  Federal  0<  verament  steadily  Increased 


at  the  expense  of  the  States,  and  bureau 
after  bureau  was  eitablished  tn  Washington, 
with  a  huge  tnrrt— e  tn  the  number  of  pa- 
sons  on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

Prom  a  study  made  by  Dr.  Carl  Snyder,  It 
appears  that  every  10  years  from  1790  to 
1930  the  national  tncotne  showed  an  average 
rate  of  growth  not  differing  greatly  froaa 
one  decade  to  the  next.  Tbe  rate  of  growth 
was  about  4  percent  per  annum,  cooa- 
po^mded,  so  for  140  years  tbe  national  In- 
come doubled  approximately  every  18  years. 

During  the  11  years  from  1930  to  1940  this 
astounding  growth  was  arrested  for  the  fkrat 
time  In  the  Nation's  history.  In  no  year 
during  that  period  did  the  national  income 
reach  even  the  level  of  the  last  part  of  the 
precedmg  decade. 

An  excellent  statement  regarding  this  pe- 
riod was  issued  by  a  group  of  leaders  of  the 
American  Federation  of -Labor  on  Pehraaty 
4.  1940.  excerpts  from  which  are  attached 
hereto. 

This,  say  tiie  eoneei  vatlvea.  Is  what  govern- 
ment control  does. 

But.  say  the  liberals,  see  what  has  hap- 
pened smce  1940.  Since  then  we  have  had. 
they  say.  the  greatest  prosperity  and  the  ful- 
lest employment  in  our  history.  True,  I 
admit.  Imt  this  has  not  been  due  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  the  policies  of  the  New 
Deal.  It  has  l>een  due  to  the  most  devastat- 
ing war  in  all  history,  which  created  an  un- 
precedented scarcity  of  materials  ai>d  goods 
that  is  only  just  l>eginning  to  be  overcome. 
There  have  resulted  a  national  debt  of  $253.- 
000,000,000,  and  an  Inflation  that  has  cut 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  two. 
This,  with  the  unparalleled  demand  for  goods 
to  supply  the  shartagcs  created  by  tbe  war. 
has  produced  a  national  Income  of  $317,- 
000.000.000.  At  the  same  time,  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  risen  to  unbelievable 
heights,  with  an  existing  national  budget  rf 
•40.000,000.000,  and  a  budget  of  »42,tl00,- 
000.000  proposed  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Compare  theae  figtu^,  if  you  will,  with  our 
highest  peacetime  budget  prior  to  the  war 
of  $9.0CO.OCO,000  In  1940,  and  the  budget  of 
$734,000,000  In  1916.  the  year  before  we 
entered  into  World  War  I. 

In  xjther  words,  our  present  prosperity  is 
false  and  artificial,  and  the  bubble  will  in- 
eTltably  biust.  as  It  has  done  in  every  sim- 
ilar instance  in  the  past. 

Tiiese  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
conservatives  think  they  are  right  aiul  the 
liberals  wrong. 

The  conservatives  are  also  influenced  by 
the  following  facts: 

1.  To  Improve  the  lot  of  mankind  and  to 
give  people  the  things  in  life  they  want,  the 
things  must  first  be  producetL 

2.  There  are  not  enoof^  things  cr  wealth 
to  give  everybody  what  ha  wanU  and  ahouid 
have. 

The  liberals  seek  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
mankind  by  the  adnptlon  of  schemes  to  re- 
distribute wealth,  although  the  redistribu- 
tion of  exUtlng  wealth  would  add  bm  little 
to  the  wealth  of  each  recipient.  The  effect 
of  these  schemes  is  to  destroy  or  lessen  the 
necesaary  loccnUvc  to  produce  weaith.  and 
thereby  to  defeat  tlie  objective.  Only 
through  the  prodiictlon  of  more  wealth  can 
the  wants  of  the  people  be  satisfied.  In  no 
other  way  can  It  be  done. 

In  cioBlng.  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
most  remarkable  trmnaposltloa  of  terms  that 
I  know  of  in  the  English  iaaguaae.  700  years 
ago.  the  Barons  at  Runnymed*  wrung  frosa 
King  John  the  Macna  Carta,  regarded  M 
the  besinnlng  of  individual  Uberty  among  the 
EngUsh-speaking  people.  From  that  day 
on.  a  continuous  strugjgle  has  been  waged  to 
free  the  individual  from  the  (kwdnatiou  of 
the  state  aiMi  to  malie  the  people,  not  the 
government,  the  master.  Had  anyone  prior 
to  1932  suggested  that  King  John  was  a  Ub- 
eraJ.  and  that  the  Barona  at  Runnymede  and 
those  who  have  since  carried  cu  the  auuesle 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  state  were  reac- 
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tionaries  or  conseiwaUves.  he  wotild  have  been 
regarded  as  a  fit  subject  for  an  insane 
asylum.  And  yet  suddenly  in  19*0^  we  witness 
the  phenomenon  of  those  advocating  an  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  government  being 
called  lit>eral  and  their  opponents  reactionary 
or  conservative. 

No  one  has  so  well  descrit>ed  tills  phe- 
nomenon as  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston.  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University,  who  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  t>e  called  a  lib- 
eral as  that  term  is  used  today.  In  his  hook.. 
Challenge  to  Freedom,  Dr.  Wriston  says: 

"The  proposals  of  this  book  are  all  radi- 
cal; none  of  them  locAs  toward  any  reaction- 
ary policy  whatever.  We  have  been  living  in  a 
world  where,  by  a  kind  of  double  talk,  the 
vocabtilary  of  liberalism  tias  t)eeu  stolen  by 
the  real  reactionaries.  Only  in  a  world  where 
values  have  become  topsy-turvy  would  it  be 
possible  for  Hitler  to  descrilie  tyranny  as  a 
new  order,  or  for  bureaucracy  to  masquerade 
in  the  habiliments  of  litierallsm,  or  for  the 
planned  economy  to  make  a  pretense  of  eco- 
nomic democracy.  Government  by  bureauc- 
racy, control  of  business  by  administrative 
regulation,  manipulation  of  the  economy  few 
political  purposes — these  are  stark  reaction. 
Not  all  the  cascades  of  beautiful  words  at>out 
new  social  goals,  bold  social  engineering,  se- 
curity from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  can  wash 
away  that  Ineradicable  fact." 

ROBEST    B.    DKCSSEB. 

Pbovtoence,  R.  I. 
Excerpts  ntoM  a  sTATEMrwr  bt  a  caoup  o» 

LE.\DEHS     OF     THE     AMERICAN     FEDEBATION     OT 
LABOR    ON    rEBRU.ART    4.    194  0 

For  7  years  a  great  experiment  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  upon 
the  Industrial  and  social  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  has  t)een  an  experiment  on  the  lives  of 
125.000.000  Americans.  It  has  profoundly  af- 
fected the  conditions  and  the  relations  of  the 
worker  and  the  employer.  It  has  affected 
trade  and  finance.  Industry  and  agriculture, 
government  and  business. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Innovation  after  innovation  have  followed 
upon  each  other  so  fast  and  fiu-lously  that 
only  a  trained  few  could  keep  abreast  of 
changes.  If.  after  7  years,  the  situations  of 
labor,  industry  and  agriculture  had  materi- 
ally improved,  if  happiness  and  progress,  hope 
and  confidence  had  resulted,  we  could  con- 
clude that  the  experiment  had  t>een  worth- 
whUe. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Instead  we  find  latxtr  torn  into  warring 

camps.  W^e  find  industry  depressed  and  cap- 
ital on  a  strike.  We  find  10,000,000  of  Amer- 
ica's workers  unemployed.  We  find  youth 
discontented  and  age  discouraged.  We  find 
not  only  widespread  material  suffering,  but 
In  every  walk  of  life  we  find  fear  for  the 
great  Intangibles  of  America;  fear  for  the 
lil>ertles  that  Americans  have  cherished  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Experiments  are  costly  luxuries.  For  the 
upkeep  of  innumerable  boards,  bureaus  and 
authorities,  for  the  maintenance  of  persistent 
relief  rolls,  and  the  building  of  new  and  im- 
posing Government  enterprises,  the  cost  has 
l>een  met  by  increased  taxes  and  increased 
public  debt. 

•  •  •  •  • 
One  of  the  grefit  drags  upon  Industry  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  has  been  the  burden  of 
taxation  that  has  t)een  imposed  up>on  big 
and  little  business.  There  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  industrial  and  commercial  concerns 
wiUch  have  l>een  forced  into  red  figures  by 
the  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  on  flag- 
ging buslne 


Of  all  the  factors  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  indtistry  and  latx>r  depend,  none 


Is  more  important  than  confidence.  Confi- 
dence In  the  stabUity  of  business  and  of 
Jobs.  Confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  business 
can  operate.  Confidence  in  the  Nation's  ctir- 
rency.  Confidence  in  the  fairness  and  good 
will  of  those  who  are  clothed  with  official 
authority  over  management  and  lalx>r.  The 
most  tragic  result  of  the  7  years  of  experl- 
OMnt  has  been  the  destruction  of  confidence 
by  incessant  tinkermg  with  established  fonns 
and  procedures. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Tinkering   with   the  hours  and  wages  of 

labor  under  the  NRA.  Tinkering  with  the 
cost  of  labor's  food  under  the  AAA.  Tinker- 
ing with  property  rights  In  the  confiscation 
of  private  gold  savings.  Tinkering  with  the 
foundations  of  American  Government  in  the 
attack  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Scarcely  a 
month  has  passed  without  action,  or  rumors 
of  action,  which  would  alter  the  plans  and 
the  outlook  of  lalx>r  and  industry.  And  over- 
hanging all  has  t>een  general  awareness  of 
a  national  debt  of  t40 .000 .000 .000  as  a  mort- 
gage on  the  future  of  America. 

•  ••••' 
With  money  taxed  or  borrowed  from  the 

people  the  Federal  Government  has  set  up  a 
multitude  of  pubUc  and  semlpubllc  corpo- 
rations, which  have  gone  into  the  States  to 
weaken  the  authority  and  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  many  of  these  instances  the  Federal 
corporations  and  agencies  have  gone  far  be- 
yond the  intention  of  the  authority  which 
was  granted  to  them  by  the  Congress.  But 
steadily  and  surely  they  have  undermined 
the  sharp  line  between  State  and  Federal 
authority  to  increase  the  concentration  of 
power  in  Washington. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  lalmr  and  Indtistry  survey  what  has 
happened  to  lal>or  and  industry  in  those 
lands  where  all  powers  have  l>een  concen- 
trated in  the  central  authority,  they  fear  and 
oppose  the  steps  which  thus  far  have  been 
taken  here,  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  American  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  not  a  problem  for  labor  alone,  or 
industry  and  agriculture  alone.  It  Is  a 
problem  which  must  be  solved  by  an  awak- 
ened citizenship.  It  Is  a  problem  to  l>e  dis- 
cussed at  every  fireside,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
every  publicist,  to  l>e  prayerfully  considered 
by  those  Americans  who  this  year  will  t>e 
called  upon  to  draft  the  platforms  of  both 
political  parties. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  hour  has  come  for  Americans  to  recog- 
nize the  dangers  that  confront  them,  and  to 
join  in  a  united  effort  to  halt  the  drift  toward 
national  Insolvency  and  Industrial  collapse, 
and  to  extend  opportunity  for  the  Ameri- 
cans of  today  and  tomorrow. 


Northwest  Does  Not  Need  GoTenunent 
Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twsday.  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tom 
Humphrey,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Journalists  of  the  Northwest,  wrote  an 
article  which  was  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  March  13.  1949,  on  the  pro- 


posed legislation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority.  The 
article  is  so  well  done  and  points  up  the 
differences  of  the  TVA  and  CVA  I  com- 
mend it  for  your  reading: 
TVA-Trrs  Proposal  roe  Northwest  Marshals 

FORKIOABLS  ASRAT  OF  FOKM 

(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

FoBRAMB.  Oreo..  March  12.— The  |WiHMi— 1 
OotBiBtala  Valley  Authority,  modeled  after 
TVA.  may  look  wonderful  to  Representative 
Hugh  MrrcHEXx.  Democrat,  of  Washington, 
and  his  CVA  League.  Btit  it  doesnt  look 
that  way  to  the  Governors  of  five  of  the  i 
CVA  States,  or  to  Oregon 
Northwest  newspapers  or  to  ai^woslinately 
ICO  agricultural,  industrial,  and  promotloa 
groups  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On  the 
contrary,  they're  asking: 

•Whafs  TVA  got  that  we  havent  gotf 
And  they're  prepared  to  fight  it  out  in  the 
region  and  In  Congress. 

The  CVA  Leagtaers  have  l>een  having  a  field 
day  since  President  Truman  made  his  sur- 
prise CVA  declaration  and  asked  a  five- 
agency  committee  to  put  It  In  legislative 
fcarm.  They're  rallying  around  RepresenU- 
tive  MrrcHxix.  who  has  tried  repeatedly  to 
interest  Congress  In  a  TVA  for  the  Columbia 
Basin. 

They  tigun  that  what's  good  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Vslley  would  be  good  for  this  region. 
And  they're  saying  that  with  a  CVA  this 
region  would  get  more  Federal  money,  there 
would  be  no  more  floods  like  those  of  last 
year  and  there  would  be  no  power  shcxlage. 

Grange  masters  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
who  will  buy  anything  with  a  public  power 
lal>el  on  It.  are  whooping  it  up.  Several  latxir 
leaders  have  climtied  on  the  bandwagon. 
Representatives  Mttchell  and  Jackson,  of 
Washington  and  Senator  Tatlor  of  Idaho, 
third  party  running  mate  of  Henry  Wallace, 
cant  wait  for  Mr.  Truman's  committee  to 
report.  They're  for  introducing  their  own 
CVA  bUls. 

Finally.  Bonneville  Power  Administrator 
Paul  Raver,  strong  advocate  of  coordinated 
development  of  the  Columbia  Basin  but 
lukewarm  advocate  of  CVA,  went  to  Wash- 
ington, talked  to  his  iMss.  Interior  Secretary 
Krug.  former  power  manager  for  TVA.  then 
came  out  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  a  re- 
gional agency  in  the  nature  of  a  CVA. 

BACKS    ENCIITKERS'    PLAN 

And  right  there  the  exposition  came  to 
life.  Gov.  Douglas  McKay,  of  C^egon.  de- 
noanded : 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  way  we're 
doing  now? 

"I  cannot  agree  with  any  plan  for  a  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Authority  imder  which  the 
States  surrender  their  autonomy  and  our 
natural  resources  pass  into  complete  control 
of  Federal  bureatis,"  he  wired  President  Tru- 
man. McKay  urged  the  President  to  let  the 
Army  engineers  complete  the  pwwer,  flood- 
control,  and  navigation  projects  outlined  in 
their  master  plan  for  the  Columbia  Baain. 

Gov.  C.  A.  Robins,  of  Idaho,  said:  "On 
the  basis  of  past  performance,  of  knowledge, 
both  special  and  general  of  the  entire  area. 
It  is  my  belief  that  existing  agencies  can  best 
develop  the  Columbia  Basin." 

Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie,  of  Washing- 
ton, started  a  backfire  against  CVA  by  spoiu 
soring  a  senate  bill  giving  his  SUte  suthor- 
Ity  to  go  into  the  power  business  at  the 
wholesale  level.  He  declared  it  would  pro- 
tect the  State  against  tbe  "overpatemalistio 
Interest  of  Federal  Government." 

Gov.  Vail  Plttman.  of  Nevadtu  and  Gor.  "* 
C.  A.  Crane,  of  Wyoming,  parts  of  whose 
States  would  be  In  the  proposed  279,000- 
squsrs-mile  Columbis  Valley  Authority  area, 
also  oppose  it.  That  makes  five  out  of  the 
seven  govtmon  on  record  sgalnst  valley  au- 
thcn-ity  proposals.  Gov.  J.  Bracken  Lee,  of 
Utah,    is    expected    to   clarify   his    position 
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•oon.  and  Gov.  John  Bonner,  of  Montan*. 
ran  on  a  platform  o<  "Montana  wat«i  lor 
Montana  people." 

Mjnntrtru.  orrocmoN 
of    three    outstanding    municipal 
agencies  of  Oregon  and  Waslungton 
also  strongly  oppose  CV'A. 

E.  R.  Hoffman,  superintendent  of  Seattle 
City  Light,  and  C  A.  Erdahl.  Tacoma  com- 
misaloner  of  public  utilities  and  chairman 
of  the  Northwest  Utilities  Conference  ctf 
public  and  private  power  agcnciea,  say  that 
existinf  agencies  can  do  a  Mtlifactury  )ob 
In  the  development  of  power  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  its  tributaries,  if  given  a  free 
band. 

"I  abotUd  be  most  unhappy  to  se  any  ma- 
jor part  of  this  immediate  power  develop- 
ment program  caught  in  the  rip  tides  of 
politics."  Erdahl   said. 

J.  Prank  Ward,  supwlntendent  of  Tacotna 
City  Light  and  former  Bonneville  engineer, 
added;  "Coordinated  development  is  desir- 
able, but  not  so  desirable  that  the  people  of 
the  Northwest  can  afford  to  lose  control  of 
tba  development  of  their  own  area.  I  feel 
that  will  be  the  Inevitable  tendency  of  a  large 
authority  unless  it  is  made  very  reri^naible 
to  the  people  of  the  Northwest."  ^ 

And  R.  R.  Boals,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Eugene.  Oreg.,  water  and  power  board. 
said:  "I  very  much  object  to  a  Columbia 
Baain  Authority  or  to  any  other  authority  so 
far  proposed." 

Oregon  Congressmen  are  almost  unani- 
mcusly  opposed  to  a  TVA-type  CVA. 

Senator  Gxnr  CoaooN.  who  as  a  tnemtwr  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
waged  a  successful  fight  for  funds  for  Mc- 
Nary  Dam  and  other  Army  engineer  projects, 
strongly  opposes  CVA. 

Senator  Watnk  Moisx.  progressive  Repub- 
lican, says:  "I  am  anything  but  convinced 
that  we  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  want  any 
Government  agencies  in  control  of  oxir  rivers 
baaed  upon  the  Tennessee  Valley  pattern. 
Our  economy  is  entirely  different  and  our 
paople  are  strong  believers  in  a  mazlmxmi  of 
local  self-government." 

Senator  Cain  of  Washington  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  go  along  with  his  authority- minded 
Democratic  colleague.  Senator  Macnuson, 
when  \he  chips  are  down.  And  Senator 
ErroN  <jf  Montana  appears  to  be  just  as 
strongly  opposed  to  CVA  and  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  as  Senator  MtTXRAT  Is  for 
them. 

raxM  rKBTs  flan 

Every  major  newspaper  and  more  than  86 
percent  of  all  newspapers  In  Oregon,  Wssb- 
Inirtou.  and  Idaho  are  on  record  against  CVA. 
strong  as  they  are  for  development  of  the 
Columbia  Basin.  Every  power  company 
prasidant  in  the  region,  while  favoring  Mc- 
Itary  Otm  and  other  Federal  power  projects. 
Is  actively  antagonistic  to  CVA.  remember- 
ing. BO  tfoobt.  that  TVA  has  elbowed  33  prl- 
VBlaly  mrBMl  electtlc  utilities  out  of  the  plc- 
ttire  in  the  Tennaasaa  Valley,  either  in  part 
or  in  toto.  Every  major  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Including  Portland.  Seattle,  and  Spo- 
kane, la  on  record  against  CVA.  recalling 
MMt  TVA  engages  in  30  different  business 
•■terprises  in  competition  with  private  en- 
tarprlse. 

And  while  Oregon  and  Washington  State 
grange  leaders  are  plugging  for  CVA.  other 
farm  groups  are  adamant  In  their  opposition. 
Including  the  Idaho  State  Grang*.  The  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Deveicpment  Aaaodatton  of 
Portland  says  there  ara  nearly  100  farm.  In- 
dtistry.  and  promotion  orfantzatior.s  on  rec- 
ord against  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority. 
••to  tba  tribal  council  of  the  Warm  Springs 
iBMan  ■mrvstion  of  Oreg»n  la  against  CVA. 

The  reasons  they  give  are  varied. 

The  Pacific  Nortbwaat  Is  one  of  the  most 
progreaalve  and  piffmia  region*  In  the 
Itelted  States.  Ui  narked  contrast  to  Ten- 
MMse  Valley  States.  It  has  the  highest  per 
capita  income,  whlla  TVA  States  have  only 
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SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  H  ^ROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

I  V  ltA8S.\CHUSEI  IS 

IN  THE  HO  7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay.  March  15.  1949 
DONC  HUE 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 

to  the  attention  of  my  col- 

ak-ticle  by  Carol  Heggen  en- 

Worc4ster'&  Museum  of  Miracles," 

ed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
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graphically  unfolds  a  pic- 
inspired,  energetic  direc- 
natural-history 


museum,  can.  In  a  comparatively  short 
period,  arouse  the  consciousness  of  an 
entire  citizenry  to  the  potentialities  of 
the  Invaluable  contribution  such  a  mu- 
seum may  project  into  the  commimlty 
welfare. 

In  well-deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard C.  Potter,  director,  his  loyal  staff,  his 
civic-minded  corps  of  voluntary  assist- 
ants, and  for  the  emulation  *f  ether 
American  communities,  I  am  pleas<'d  to 
include  this  story  in  the  Record: 

vroKCESTXs's  MXTScxru  or  mixacucs 
(By  Carol  Hegpen) 

On  a  snowy  morning  last  winter,  the  phone 
jangled  in  the  office  of  the  Edgeworth  t;treet 
School  in  Worcester.  Mass. 

"This  is  the  Dix  Street  School."  said  the 
caller.  "Please  tell  Miss  Wahlstrom  not  to 
send  her  seventh-graders  over  for  m^uiual 
training.    The  teacher  can't  be  here  tcday." 

"But  the  boys  and  girls  have  already  left 
here,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well.  then,  well  just  have  to  send  them 
back- 
Accordingly,  Miss  Esther  Wahlstrom  was 
told  that  her  youngsters  would  be  returning 
early.  But  after  waiting  45  minutes,  her 
tolerance  changed  to  worried  concern.  Just 
then,  her  chattering  young  truants  filed  back 
Into  the  classroom. 

"Dix  Street  School  called."  she  told  them 
sternly.  "We've  been  expecting  you  for  an 
hour." 

"But  Miss  Wahlstrom,"  one  young8t«T  ex- 
plained, "on  our  way  back  we  stopped  off 
at  the  Natural  History  Museum  for  a  little 
while." 

In  almost  any  other  city  such  an  (xcuse 
would  have  been  suspect.  But  In  Worcester, 
the  idea  of  school  children  browsing  in  a 
museum  of  natural  history  seemed  so  prob- 
able that  Miss  Wahlstrom  murmured  smil- 
ingly to  herself,  "Why,  of  course.  I  might  have 
known  that's  where  they'd  go  " 

For  Worcester's  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory Is  a  highly  popular  and  remarkable  In- 
stitution. Not  because  of  unusual  exhibits — 
many  other  museums  have  rarer  collections. 
Not  because  of  its  scientific  achievements — • 
with  Its  tiny  budget,  the  museum  has  no 
funds  for  exhaustive  research.  Not  because 
of  a  fine  building  or  large  staff — the  museum 
Is  housed  In  a  shabby  old  mansion,  while  Its 
paid  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  plus 
two  full-time  and  one  part-time  assistants. 

No.  the  popularity  of  thi/  museum,  with 
children  and  adults  alike,  rests  solely  on  Its 
lively  program — a  program  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  similar  Institution  for  orig- 
inality, vitality,  and  community  infiuence. 
To  the  199.000  residents  of  this  bustling  New 
England  city,  the  museum  plays  the  role  of 
teacher,  friend,  host,  counselor  or  answer  man 
with  equal  aplomb. 

The  well-attended  classes  range  from  na- 
ture stories  for  kindergarteners  to  lectures 
on  astronomy  by  Harvard  professors.  Mu- 
seum projects  Include  everything  from  settle- 
ment-house work  to  magazine  publishing, 
from  maintaining  a  gift  shop  to  running  a 
tummer  camp.  Also,  the  museum  sponsors 
such  diverse  hobby  groups  as  an  herb  club, 
an  organization  for  coin  collectors  and  a 
bicycling  club  for  teen-agers. 

School  children  and  retired  teachers.  Junior 
LeuRUcrs  and  workmen's  wives,  bankers  and 
mech.inlcs  are  on  the  roster  of  regular  vlmtors. 
The  museum  maintains  a  weather  station 
and  gives  dally  forecasts  by  means  of  "nacs 
flown  from  the  roof;  it  produces  a  weeklv  ra- 
dio program  for  WTAG.  the  local  CBS  st.itlon. 
Even  puzzled  gardeners  seeking  an  anridote 
for  Insect  pests,  and  summer  vacationists 
plagued  with  poison  Ivy  bring  their  problems 
to  the  museum. 

Indeed,  the  institution  could  well  be  de- 
scribed as  being  all  things  to  all  men.  I's 
benign,  00-year-old  director,  Richard  C.  Pot- 
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ter,  is  genially  regarded  by  fellow  Worces- 
terians  as  a  sort  of  latter-day  Thoreau,  blessed 
with  the  financial  wizardry  of  a  Rockefeller — 
the  annual  budget  of  only  $10,000  covers 
salaries,  maintenance  and  expenses — and  the 
admlnlsti-ative  talent  of  an  Eisenhower— some 
177  volunteers  give  thousands  of  hours  of 
free  time  each  month  to  the  museum. 

But  It  was  not  always  thus.  Eight  years 
ago  the  musetim  was  a  relic  of  the  p>ast.  stand- 
ing in  venerable  dignity  on  a  quiet  side  street. 
Its  community  Influence  was  negligible. 
Then,  in  February  I©40.  Richard  Potter,  erst- 
while teacher  and  forester,  took  over  as 
director. 

That  first  morning  on  his  way  to  work. 
Potter  decided  to  experiment.  Walking  along 
Worcester's  main  street,  he  stopp>ed  10  p>eople 
at  random  and  asked:  "Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  located?" 

Se  'en  had  never  heard  of  the  place.  The 
other  three  gave  vague  answers.  This  con- 
firmed Potter's  belief  that  most  people  think 
of  natural -history  museums  as  repositories 
for  dead  fish  and  stuffed  birds. 

His  interviewing  that  first  morning 
strengthened  his  resolve  to  make  the  Worces- 
ter museum  different — to  give  it  purpose  and 
vigor.  First,  the  Institution  wcu'.d  belong 
to  the  people  who  visited  It.  Second,  It 
would  serve  the  community  In  vital  and 
tangible  ways.  Finally,  and  most  far-reach- 
ing, every  museum  activity  would  stress  an 
underlying  philosophy — the  need  for  con- 
servation of  America's  natural  resources. 

Potter  started  making  changes  the  first 
day.  The  building  which  had  been  open  only 
for  2  hours  In  the  morning  and  In  the  after- 
noon was  suddenly  opened  to  the  general 
public  for  12  to  14  hours  each  day,  admission 
free.  Annual  attendance  rose  from  7.0CO  to 
the  present  figtire  of  87,000.  of  whom  60.000 
are  children.  Membership  In  the  society  In- 
creased from  a  staid  300  to  four  times  that 
number.  And  as  more  and  more  people  came 
to  see  what  was  happening  at  the  museum, 
they  lingered  on  to  work. 

To  help  make  the  museum  a  youth  center, 
Potter  arranged  a  program  whereby  the  chil- 
dren published  their  ovra  mimeographed 
newspaper,  "The  Natch"  (juvenile  slang  for 
naturalist),  and  sold  It  from  door  to  door. 
Proceeds  were  used  to  buy  paper,  scissors, 
paste,  laboratory  equipment,  and  other  items 
needed  for  nature  classes. 

Then  Potter  ran  Into  trouble.  Mrs.  B.  Larz 
Newton,  a  Worcester  matron,  learned  that  her 
smaU  daughter  was  vending  papers,  and  be- 
came Indignant.  Calling  Potter,  she  charged 
that  the  museum  was  exploiting  children  to 
make  money.  He  listened  quietly,  then  In- 
quired: "Mrs.  Newton,  have  you  ever  visited 
our  museum  or  seen  one  of  our  nature 
classes?"  , 

She  admitted  she  had  not. 

"Well,  then."  he  said  genially,  "why  not 
come  in  and  see  us?  I'd  like  to  talk  more 
about  this." 

As  a  result  of  the  Interview.  Mrs.  Newton, 
the  irate  critic,  became  Mrs.  Vevrton,  the 
stanch  ally.  Also  out  of  that  interview  grew 
plans  for  a  group  of  volunteer  women  work- 
ers known  as  the  director's  council,  which 
Mrs.  Newton  has  headed  since  its  inception 
and  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
helped  Potter  realize  his  dream  for  a  truly 
unique  museum. 

To  these  volunteers.  Potter  promptly  man- 
aged to  convey  his  enthusiasm  and  vision. 
He  talked  of  many  plans — for  example,  of  his 
hopes  for  a  loan  department  so  that  the  many 
fine  exhibits — birds,  plants,  and  wildlife 
specimens — could  be  sent  to  schools,  sum- 
mer camps.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  groups,  gar- 
den clubs  or  any  organization  that  needed 
such  material  for  educational  or  display  pur- 
poses. I'e  told  of  his  idea  fc  r  an  cfflclail  mu- 
seum publication — not  a  dry  scientific  report 
but  a  readable  little  magazine  for  local  news- 
stands, which  would  reflect  the  wsu-m.  in- 
formal atmosphere  of  the  museum.    But  be 


also  discussed  budget  limitations,  and  ex- 
plained how  each  project  must,  to  a  large 
degree,  he  self-supporting. 

The  loan  department  Is  nov  a  reality,  send- 
ing out  an  dverag '  of  600  exhlbiu  a  month — 
sometimes  to  .-Npots  as  remote  as  Texas,  Dela- 
ware. Ohio  or  Colorado,  but  more  often  to 
Worcester  schools  and  organizations.  The 
magazine,  Wature  Outlook  staffed  by  able 
volunteers.  Is  now  rounding  out  Its  sixth  year 
of  puL'.lcation.  and  is  self-supporting  by  vir- 
tue of  enthusiastic  patronage  of  local  adver- 
tisers. 

More  and  more  the  museum  has  fulfilled 
Potter's  dream  of  serving  the  community.  It 
has  become  a  second  home  to  Worcester 
school  children,  what  with  free  movies,  spe- 
cial tours,  an  annual  pet  show  and  classes  in 
all  branches  of  nature  study,  directed  by  cap- 
able Mrs.  Maude  Toung.  curator  of  the  chil- 
dren's department. 

Under  the  leadership  of  volunteer  teach- 
ers, the  museum's  evening  classes  for  adults 
and  hobby  groups  have  made  service  to  the 
community  a  part  of  their  programs.  The 
Photo  Color  Club,  for  example,  not  only  gives 
amateur  photographers  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  work,  but  members  also  visit 
shut-ins  and  old  people's  homes,  using  color 
slides  to  brighten  drab  lives. 

Still  another  high  light  in  the  mxiseum's 
program  Is  the  Nature  Training  School.  This 
summer -day  camp,  devoted  to  creating  young 
nature  leaders,  was  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the 
coiintry.  Each  year,  some  200  Worcester 
youngsters  attend  dally  sessions  at  the 
school's  outdoor  classroom — a  40-acre  tract 
given  by  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Smith.  Jr.,  and  mem- 
bers of  her  family. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Masters,  director,  says  that 
the  best  measurement  of  the  school's  value  is 
the  reactions  of  the  children  themselves. 
"Thp  look  of  wonder  on  the  face  of  a  small 
boy  staring  In  fascination  at  a  bullfrog,  or 
the  cry  of  delight  from  a  10-year-old  girl 
when  she  recognizes  the  call  of  a  bird,  tells 
us  we  are  accomplishing  our  alms."  says  Mrs. 
Masters. 

Establishment  of  the  Piedmont  Extension 
Center,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Jxmior 
League  and  the  museum,  was  another  mile- 
stone in  Worcester  history.  In  1946,  Potter 
decided  that  neighlwrhood  branches  of  the 
museum  were  needed  to  reach  more  people. 
But  he  didn't  look  for  the  finest  neighbor- 
hood first;  he  looked  for  an  area  where  need 
was  greatest.  By  checking  Income  groups, 
delinquency  reports,  and  recreational  facil'- 
tles,  he  picked  his  spot — a  section  where  tene- 
ments lined  crowded  streets. 

Groundwork  was  laid  when  Potter  began 
making  anonymous  visits  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. Dressed  in  old  clothes,  he  chatted 
with  work-worn  housewives,  talked  with  men 
on  their  way  home  from  work,  watched  gangs 
of  young  hoodlums  playing  in  the  streets. 

Convinced  that  a  neighborhood  center 
would  receive  wholehearted  support,  he  took 
his  project  to  the  dli-ector's  coimcU.  Every- 
one agreed  that  It  was  a  wonderful  Idea — but 
what  about  money?  Potter,  always  amiably 
optimistic,  suggested  that  they  go  ahead,  and 
the  money  would  take  care  of  Itself. 

A  committee  of  32  mothers  and  fathers 
from  the  Piedmont  neighborhood  formed  a 
governing  board  for  the  center.  Then  they 
took  over  an  eld  plimiblng  shop  which  had 
stood  vacant  for  years.  Working  under  the 
guidance  of  Luke  Barton,  Potter's  assistant, 
they  attacked  the  years'  accumulation  of 
grime.  The  men  used  gallons  of  paint  re- 
mover; the  women  scrubbed  fioors  and  walls. 
They  begged  and  borrowed  furniture,  and 
what  they  couldn't  get  any  other  way.  they 
made  themselves  out  of  rough  lumber. 

Then,  when  the  center  was  getting  under 
way.  the  Worcester  Junior  League,  seeking  a 
suitable  new  project,  asked  local  organiza- 
tions to  submit  plans.  In  competition  with 
17  others,  the  center  program  was  selected 
for  financial  backing. 


Now  in  Its  aecond  year.  Piedmont  Center 
ta  a  thriving  though  tnprwtaatlous  eommv- 
nlty  center  (theold  pltOBMngdMpatllli 
as  quarters ) .  The  youngstera  have 
football  and  basketbaU  teama.  Partlaa  and 
outings  are  held  regularly.  In  one  2-montb 
period,  aggregate  attendance  was  more  than 
6.5C0.  As  for  concrete  evidence  of  the  cen- 
ter's community  value,  here  are  sample  com- 
ments. 

A  local  shopkeeper:  "Nothing  stolen  for 
weeks — no  windows  amashed  either." 

A  policeman:  "My  job  Is  easier  now  that 
the  kids  have  r'    covered  new  InteresU." 

An  official  of  the  Animal  Rescue  League: 
"We  get  fewer  calls  about  pets  being  mis- 
treated. This  used  to  be  one  of  our  worst 
areas." 

Thus  In  eight  short  years,  Richard  C.  Pot- 
ter has  given  Worcester's  museum  a  new  and 
dynamic  personality.  A  short,  rotund  man, 
with  a  fringe  of  gray-brown  hair  and  eyee 
that  twinkle  behind  ppactacles.  Potter  ex- 
pends more  energy  in  a  day  than  most  men 
dj  In  a  week. 

The  story  of  Potter's  life  begins  In  Little* 
ton.  Mass..  where  he  was  bom  in  1888.  Along 
with  five  brothers  and  three  alsters.  Dick 
grew  up  In  neighboring  Concord.  There,  In 
Thoreau's  beautiful  Walden  Pond  country, 
the  boy  fished,  camjied.  and  hiked.  Later, 
he  earned  his  tuition  at  Massachusetts  State 
Agricultural  College  by  doing  farm  chores — 
or.  aa  he  puts  it.  "I  milked  my  way  through 
coUege." 

Soon  after  graduation.  Potter  became  a 
high-school  teacher  at  Derry.  N.  H.  Then  he 
married  Bertha  BodWeU  from  Nashua,  and 
the  two  moved  west  when  he  took  teaching 
jobs  In  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  After  serv- 
ing In  the  Army  during  World  War  I.  be 
went  Into  forestry  and  conservation  work, 
and  the  Potters  with  their  son  and  two 
daughters  moved  from  place  to  place 
throughout  the  Midwest,  the  South,  and 
New  England.  In  1940,  he  came  to  Worcester 
to  be  Interviewed  about  the  museum  direc- 
torship at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother.  Dr. 
David  Potter,  professor  of  biology  at  local 
Clark  University. 

Today,  the  brothers  live  on  adjoining  farms 
near  Auburn,  Mass.,  a  30-mlnute  drive  from 
the  museum.  It  is  no  li^e  of  "gentleman 
farming."  since  Dick,  with  no  help  except 
during  haying  season,  raises  all  his  own  food. 
Including  meat.  In  summer,  be  gets  up  at 
4:  30  a.  m.  to  do  the  chores  before  reporting 
to  the  museum  at  9.  In  winter.  In  addition 
to  his  farm  and  miiseum  work,  he  often 
m»kes  as  many  as  five  speecbes  a  week  be- 
fore local  groups. 

Even  with  this  superschedule.  Potter  still 
has  time  to  dream  of  new  museum  projects. 
He  hopes  to  see  the  day  when  there  wUl  be 
not  one.  but  six.  extension  centers  serving 
every  section  of  Worcester.  He  has  visions  of 
an  experimental  farm,  run  by  the  museum, 
where  conservation  lessons  can  be  taught  In 
the  most  practical  and  memorable  way. 

That  he  will  reach  these  new  goals  no  one 
who  knows  him  doubts.  As  one  of  his 
Worcester  friends  says:  "When  Dick  Potter 
took  over  as  director,  our  old  museum  got 
iU  soul  lifted." 


Can  Price-Sapport  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DELAWARX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  request  of  Mr.  Leland  M. 
Reichert.  of  Townsend.  Del..  I  am  placing 
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in  the  Rscou  his  letter  of  liarch  4, 1949. 
relative  to  the  corn  price-support  pro- 
gram. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  indi- 
cates concern  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  adminL'Jtratlon  of  the  price-support 
program.  Mr.  Reichert's  letter  is  as 
follows ; 

LBJtNV  U    Rkichxst  Pakm. 

Totcnarnd.  txi  .  March  4.  1949. 
ReptTMntatlve  Boc<;s. 

Washington,  D    C. 

DBAS  %a:  I  am  calUxxg  to  jour  attention 
th«  com  price-support  program  which  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  U 
failing  to  activate  fairly  and  effectiTely  in 
Rew  Castle  County.  Del. 

The  price  requirement*  are  clearly  set 
forth  In  law.  and  in  conformity  the  local 
AAA  committee  had  before  last  election  an- 
nounced through  the  press  and  notices 
mailfd  direct  to  farmers,  a  support  price 
through  loans  and  purchase  agreements  of 
$1  59  per  bushel  ear  com  stored  on  or  pur- 
chased at  the  farm  basis. 

They  have  never  made  good  in  a  single 
Instance  on  this  snnounced  price  support. 

They  Insist  that  applying  farmers  accept 
•n  additional  2  cents  over  the  announced 
$1.59  ear  com  on  the  farm  basis,  which 
dianges  the  loan  agreement  and  purchase 
agreement  from  the  original  announced  ear 
com  on  the  farm  basis  to  a  shelled-corn 
basts,  delivered  to  a  specified  rail  siding  or 
loading  point,  at  a  time  specified  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  Government,  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer. 

In  my  case  this  2  cents  would  jtist  about 
coTer  the  cost  of  moving  the  corn  from  stor- 
age to  a  truck,  without  any  shelling,  haul- 
teg,  or  loading  at  the  siding.  The  best  esti- 
mate I  can  get  of  hiring  this  work  done  is 
20  cents  per  bushel. 

In  other  words,  by  this  tricky  change  of 
basis,  they  have  successfully  evaded  their 
announced  obligation  of  $1  59  per  bushel  ear 
com  on  the  farm  basis,  making  the  actual 
eflectlve  support  price  a  variable  which 
changes  with  the  varying  costs  encountered 
by  each  individual  farmer  as  he  performs 
thaae  enforced  unannounced  extra  obliga- 
tions, m  no  case  can  it  equal  the  actual  law- 
ful support  price. 

On  the  purchase-contract  agreements  In 
addltioa  to  the  cited  change  of  basis,  they 
set  some  vague  unnamed  time  far  In  the 
future  when  they  will  activate  their  obliga- 
tion of  price  support  by  {.ctually  taking  pos- 
session of  and  paying  for  the  grain. 

This  restilts  In  what  la  actually  a  complete 
abandonment  of  their  obligation  of  price 
support  of  corn  pnces  In  New  Castle  County, 

ZM. 

I  believe  a  check  of  the  raeords  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  wUI  shew  they  have 
not  supported  corn  pfflcea  by  loan  in  New 
Castle  County,  after  early  December  1948,  and 
that  they  have  never  suiported  corn  prices 
under  a  purchase  agreen.ent  in  this  county 
by  acttially  paying  for  and  taking  poeseaalon 
of  one  bushel  of  com. 

It  may  ot  may  not  be  a  (-olncldence  that  the 
prices  received  by  farmers  at  the  farm  for  ear 
corn  from  dealers  approximately  equals  the 
lawful  support  price  minos  the  costs  he  will 
encounter  (ram  Imndllng  U  torn  daais  wltb  the 
Government. 

They  have  also  aet  up  certalD  atomcB 
standards,  without  regard  to  the  quality  or 
complete  curing  at  tkm  com  offered,  which 
prevent  loans  oa  eai^lat*ly  cured  dry  corn 
iinles.s  It  is  in  their  spcclllcatlon  surage  suit- 
able for  moist  fall  com. 

By  thaae  arbitrary  and  tmreasonable  stand- 
ards they  avutd  their  support-price  obliga- 
tion on  completely  cured  dry  com  stored  on 
a  dry  ventUkied  barn  floor  under  a  tight  roof. 

Tours  truly. 

L.  M.  BiocMnrr. 
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OF 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 


or  MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  H(^U8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1949 
Mr.   MTCllENER.      Mr.   Speaker,  the 


people  resid 


try  are  much  concerned  about  present 
high  taxes.  They  are  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  all  n(  cessary  taxes,  but  they  want 
the  Congress  to  be  sure  that  these  taxes 
are  necessary  In  short,  they  want  elimi- 
nation of  w2  ste,  efiBciency  in  government, 
and  a  returr  to  a  peacetime  spending  and 
taxing  basis|  I  agree  with  them  just  100 
percent. 

My  attention  was  called  this  morning 
to  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot,  one  of  the  larger  out- 
State  dailies  in  Michigan,  and  that  edi- 
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fact   that   President  Truman 
an  Increased  tax  yield  to  carry 
proposed  program,  the  Republican 
of  the  House  baa  endorsed 
by  Republican  leader  Martin 
taxes  to  their  prewar  level, 
will  meet  popular  approval, 
become  accustomed  to  the  soclal- 
and  the  Income  tax.  but  many 
protest  when  they  find  they  have 
levy  when  they're  buying  an 
or  a  piece  of  luggage,  or  a  need- 
All  these  still   carry  the 
although  we  have  had  peace 
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ng  in  my  section  of  the  coun- 


as  follows: 


of  these  things  luxuries. 
an  accepted  theory  that 
tobacco  and  liquor  and  Jewels 
excise  tax.  But  now  electric- 
which  everyone  must  use  for 
are  taxed  20  percent.  Plf- 
is  collected  as  a  war  tax  on  all 
and  20  percent  on  all  trans- 
and  movie  tickets.  10  per- 
goods.  and  last  year  the  ad- 
tock  9498.000.000  from  automo- 
tts  wartime  tax  on  gasoline.  It 
the  price  of  new  automobiles 
tax. 
taxes  last  year  paid  almost 
into  the  National  Treasury.  If 
'8  program  goes  through, 
to  be  Increased. 


MB  of  Comnanism  With 
Democracy 


EHSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or  TINNESSEE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  i  farch  8  (legislative  dat  of 
Monday,  February  21),  1949 

Mr  KEF4UVER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  iconsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  adqress  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
William  O.:  Douglas,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  ihit  United  States,  at  a  dinner 
of  the  A.ssoriated  Priends  of  Occidental 
College.  Ca  ifornia  Club,  £x)s  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Febriary  18.  1949. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b*  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

liarx  and  Engela  embraced  the  theory  that 
In  general  "the  mode  of  production  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  social,  political, 
and  intellectual  life."  That  was  the  core  of 
their  historical  materialism.  To  it  they 
hitched  dialectics  and  marshaled  all  of 
man's  Ingenuity  In  an  endeavor  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  thesis,  by  promoting  it.  "The 
materialistic  doctrine  that  men  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  conditions  and  education,"  wrote 
Marx,  "forgets  that  circumstances  may  be  al- 
tered by  men  and  the  educator  has  himself 
to  be  educated." 

The  Soviets  have  put  this  system  to  work. 
They  have  supplied  it  with  a  political  frame- 
work, furnished  It  with  propagandists 
sdiooled  in  the  art  and  religion  of  dialec- 
tical materialism,  equipped  It  with  secret 
police  so  that  heretics  might  be  easily  fer- 
reted out.  and  backed  It  with  a  mighty  army 
that  can  Impose  the  program  on  people  or 
bolster  It  when  It  falters. 

It  is  Important  that  we  tmderstand  the 
operation  of  this  system. 

Dictators  have  a  way  of  setting  down  their 
programs  and  purposes  for  all  to  read. 
Democracies,  for  some  reason,  have  a  way 
of  Ignoring  or  disbelieving  the  dictators. 
We  recently  had  our  lesson  from  the  totali- 
tarian right.  We  waited  almost  too  long 
before  reading  Hitler's^  Mein  Kampf.  We 
should  not  make  that  mistake  today.  Like 
Hitler,  the  Conununlsts  have  given  us  their 
plans.  Before  It  Is  too  late,  we  must  read 
and  understand  the  works  of  Joseph  Stalin — 
such  books  as  The  October  Revolution.  The 
Problems  of  Leninism.  Foundations  of  Le- 
ninism. 

We  can  put  to  one  side  the  problems  of 
communism  In  Russia.  We  the  democrats 
will  be  the  first  to  defend  the  right  of  any 
people  to  live  under  the  government  of 
their  choice.  When  they  confine  their 
totalitarian  regime  within  their  borders,  they 
are  entitled  to  tolerance  in  working  out 
their  own  experiments. 

The  Russian  borders,  however,  do  not 
mark  the  orbit  of  commtinism.  Stalin  an- 
nounced in  his  book.  The  October  Revolution, 
that  the  Russian  revolution  constituted 
"the  beginning  and  premise  of  the  world 
revolution."  We  have  seen  much  of  that 
prophecy  come  true.  The  plan  Is  to  under- 
mine all  the  democracies.  The  aim  is  to  win 
by  default,  if  poesltjle.  but  to  win  under  any 
and  all  circumstances  and  at  any  price. 
That  Is  what  the  current  Soviet  propaganda 
means  when  It  says.  There  U  no  power  in 
the  world  that  can  prevent  the  death  of 
capitalism,  the  growth  of  the  indignation 
and  struggle  of  the  working  people  against 
the  reactionary  bourgeoisie  •  •  •  This 
is  what  Leninism,  the  Marxism  of  our  epoch, 
teaches  us. ' 

The  techniques  whereby  the  Communists 
plan  their  domination  of  the  world  reveal  at 
least  three  basic  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences between  their  phUosophy  and  ours. 

Fust.  liarx  and  Engels  wrote  that  the 
pvoMariat  must  first  of  all  acquire  political 
supramacy.  must  rise  to  be  the  leading  class 
of  the  nation,  must  constitute  Itself  the  na- 
tion." That  has  often  been  taken  to  mean 
that  the  political  power  of  the  state  was  at 
last  to  be  transferred  to  the  people.  The 
common  man  was  to  come  Into  his  own.  All 
the  people  were  to  have  a  new  charter  of 
liberty.  Indeed  the  current  Soviet  propa- 
ganda In  this  country  is  that  communism 
is  "a  society  in  which  the  people  themselves 
are  the  master  and  deternune  the  fate  of 
their  country." 

Lenin,  however,  made  clear  that  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  people  were  not  synony- 
moua.  He  announcad  that  the  dlctatorahip 
of  the  pruletariat  'bas  i»«— »*»«£  only  wb«a 
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one  class  knows  that  It  alone  takes  political 
power  into  Its  own  hands,  and  does  not  de- 
ceive Itself  or  others  by  talk  about  popular, 
elected  government,  sanctified  by  the  whole 
people."  By  Lentn's  dictum  the  political 
power  of  the  state  was  to  go  into  the  hands 
at  one  class  and  one  class  only.  Everyone 
else  wculd  be  disenfranahfeMd. 

Today's  Communists  have  gone  Lenia  one 
better.  Tbey  hare  not  placed  the  political 
power  In  the  tiaixls  of  even  one  class.  They 
have  given  It  all  to  one  select  political  <dique. 
It  is  that  small  group  that  declares  war. 
makes  psaoe.  and  cstabilahes  the  party  line 
that  dictates  the  conduct  of  their  agents  In 
all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Here  we  have  the  first  deep  and  ftinda- 
maaM  dlfferenoe  between  Commtmista  and 
4SHMerats.  It  is  the  very  anUtbesla  of  de- 
mocracy to  hmm  tbe  political  pofw  cf  a  na. 
U<  -)  vestad  la  <me  group— «lwthcr  It  be  a 
man.  a  corporatton.  or  a  class.  The  struggle 
of  tba  democractas  of  western  Surope  through 
tbm  ymn  baa  been  to  get  rid  of  that  kind 
of  dictatorship.  We  followed  Uwt  oowaa  In 
tikia  cootnry.  We  eapertanesd  Itfa  wMtar  a 
■I— wiliy:  and  mlM  aa  it  was  caaqMred  ^tto 
Cf—nnlst  toUlllHlaiilsm.  oar  i»then  cs- 
pended  lives  sod  ttvasursa  to  be  rid  of  It. 

We  dlaperse  political  pown'  among  all 
#H«pa.  By  doing  ao  w«  have  aome  guaranty 
that  no  one  group  will  psonaaeatiy  arqpum 
tta  upper  hand  over  oUiars.  tbat  no  ana 
ffavp  will  use  the  sancticos  of  the  law  and 
tlM  power  of  govenunent  for  tbe  arpUiita- 
tlon  ot  others.  Whoa  one  group  '"TT*"Tt  aU 
Uie  powers  of  govcnunoit,  freedom  can  be 
had  cmly  throtigb  revolution.  Tliat  ia,  I 
think,  the  baad  aai  fkont  ot  all  the  revolu- 
tlOKu  the  world  haa  aaen. 

Society  by  definiUon  Is  the  illif  Hiiii  at 
many,  diverse  pressure  gn>ups.  The  secret 
at  wise  government  is  to  laavs  room  for  each 
group  to  live  and  express  Itself.  Tbe  demo- 
cratic way.  by  wide  dispersion  of  ultimate 
polltloal  power  amoag  aU  the  people.  maJcsa 
It  lopoaslbie  for  any  one  interest  to  get  and 
keq».  at  least  for  long,  the  authority  to  ex- 
ploit the  others. 

The  Communists  defy  this  principle  and  by 
putting  all  political  power  in  the  hands  at 
a  few  repudiate  tbe  baals  of  free  govertunent 
as  we  know  it. 

Tbe  Communists  do  not  come  to  us  with 
any  scientific  blu^irint  for  a  machine  age. 
Tbey.  tberefoie,  do  not  offer  ua  the  key  to 
tbe  problem  tliat  both  here  and  in  tbe  otbw 
democracies  is  most  pregnant  with  potcik- 
tial  conflict.  Yet  even  If  we  cotild  be  sure 
Uiat  they  offered  us  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance, we  could  not  accept  the  offer.  As  we 
bave  seen,  they  substitute  rule  by  one  select 
yilHical  clique  for  Lincoln's  conaept  at  "gov- 
oamait  of  the  people,  by  tbe  people,  and 
for  the  people."  They  trade  oar  political 
heritage — our  zight  to  franchise— for  a  police 
state. 

This  Is  a  matter  on  wblch  we.  the  detso- 
crats.  can  never  compraoalse.  Tbe  differ- 
ence between  ua  and  tbe  CamBUulBts  at  tbls 
point  Is  funrtawfntal  and  teraconcilahle. 

Second.  We  coma  to  tbe  second  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  two  phtini»np>i|i^<^  Tiie 
Communists  need  a  police  state  becauae  tbey 
try  to  poijr  man  into  one  mold.  It'a  been 
tried  before — by  all  tbe  caars,  and  kings,  and 
BUtktn  tbat  have  tramped  the  earth.  It  bas 
Mrver  succeeded  for  kmg.  And  it  never  wilL 
For  man  was  bom  for  freedom,  not  for 
slavery.  Ifan  cannot  be  standardized  Uke 
automobiles,  or  screws,  or  nails.  God  gave 
man  tbe  same  amartng  dlvetslty  tbat  Be  gave 
tbe  ilowera  In  tbe  nfuwmtaln  meadows. 

Soviet  Russia,  witb  its  police  state,  dellas 
tbat  fact.  News  is  a  standardised  prodtict 
issued  by  a  central  government  bureau. 
There  Is  no  room  for  a  crusading  Jottmallst 
to  taqpom  tbe  XaUings  of  tboce  in  oOoe.  Art. 
music,  and  literature  are  weaponi  of  political 
warfare.  They  are  called  submctve  if  tbey 
depict  the  sad  side  of  the  Communist  society 
or  raise  doubt  concerning  tbe  wisdom,  or 
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virtue,  either  of  the  system  or  tbe  oflldals 
who  manage  It.  Like  the  press  tbey  must 
follow  tbe  party  line.  DefecUons  from  It 
entail  aevere  penalties.  There  Is  no  tree 
trade  in  Ideas  such  as  Holmes  talked  about. 
The  solution  to  every  social  and  economic 
problem,  the  answer  to  every  question  mtist 
meet  the  approval  of  the  ruling  clique.  No 
other  answrers  are  tolerated.  There  Is  only 
one  road  to  salTfatloc.  All  other  roads  lead 
to  concentration  camps. 

In  the  democrscies.  imperfect  as  they  are. 
we  have  great  diversity — from  art  to  politics. 
Some  democrats  are  Socialists,  some  are 
capttallsts.  We  are  committed  to  no  single 
panacea  for  all  oar  problems.  We  can  have 
a  TVA  in  Tenneasee  or  on  tbe  Columbia  wlth- 
oxxt  aattoaalMBg  an  tbe  enterprises  along 
MalB  Stoaat.  We  can  proceed  by  trial  and 
error  and  tmdo  4  years  from  now  whet  we  do 
today.  We  can  let  man  express  himself  In 
art  and  the  letters.  He  Is  restrained  only  by 
tbe  laws  at  Ubel  and  obaoenfty.  We  can  let 
mata  give  vent  to  his  riewm.  however  noxious 
tbey  wamf  aaem  to  thoee  to  power.  We  can 
expettaMat  with  new  techniques  unre- 
strained bv  commitments  to  any  one  politick 
faith. 

The  Communists  have  no  such  freedom  or 
fleaibUlty.  Their  rellglan  is  dialectical  ma- 
terialism irtiidi  pennlta  of  no  comproailae. 
All  must  conform  or  pertoh. 

We  tbe  democrats  of  the  world  cannot 
compromise  wttb  that  philooophy.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  discard  our  BUI  of  Rights 
and  to  place  ourselves  again  Ln  the  chains 
that  we  struggled  for  centuries  to  remove. 

Third.  A  tblrd  basic  and  Irreconcilable 
difference  betwen  the  Communists  and  tbe 
democrats  is  in  their  political  techniques. 
Ours  Is  a  civic  genltu  deserSwd  by  William 
James  as  the  toleranee  of  one  political  party 
for  tbe  otbar.  The  party  in  power  is  otx  pro- 
bation only.  It  has  Its  Inning  and  It  stands 
or  falls  on  the  record  of  its  performance.  No 
poUos  or  army  suppresses  an  «^ynsttion  or 
keeps  tbe  winner  of  tbe  last  election  In 
oSoe. 

The  Sonets  have  cm  audi  toteranoe  for  the 
opposition.  Up  to  the  time  the  Communists 
win  aa  dectloa.  they  talk  and  even  act  like 
They  a<k)pt  the  tactics  of  parll- 
govcrnment.  The  words  and  skv 
gens  tbey  use  are  famlUar  and  appealing  to 
deaMcrata.  They  believe  In  free  elections. 
Tbey  plead  tbe  cause  of  justice.  They  are 
againzt  the  exploiters  of  human  beings.  They 
pose  as  cbampicns  of  every  oppressed  j>erscn 
or  group.  But  once  they  take  offlce.  It  Is  for 
keeps.  When  they  take  over,  the  liquidation 
at  an  opposition  parties  commences. 

But  it  Is  often  said  that  tbe  Communtots 
must  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  since 
are  identified  with  every  cause  that 
to  champion  human  rights.  The  Com- 
munists, however,  plead  tiie  liberal  causes 
for  quite  a  different  purpose  than  do  the 
Uberals.  Tbelr  purpose  Is  to  seduce  the 
UberalB,  mislead  the  conservatives,  and  con- 
A  truly  liberal  government  is 
to  tbem  and  their  aim  is  to 
it.  Tbey  do  not  want  refcrm  for 
otbata  Tbey  want  power  for  themselves. 
Tbat  Is  wby  tb^  speak  in  favor  of  socialism 
but  i^alnst  tbe  socialist  regime  in  gngi*n/i 
Tbelr  chance  of  getting  power  disappears  If 
democratic  government  is  strong  and  reliant. 
Ttut^  real  hope  Bes  in  fostering  condlticss 
that  breed  discontent. 

It  is  important  tbat  tbls  technique  be 
understood.  Stalin  makes  it  ciear  in  Lis 
Foundations  of  Irfriinutjn  and  tbe  Prdtlems 
at  lieniniszo.  Tbe  Soviets  plan  two  revolu- 
tions. Pizst,  tbe  bourgeois  revolution  and. 
second,  tbe  proletarian  revolution.  With  the 
bourgeois  revolution  the  Communists  take 
over  *'"^n*^T^g  democratic  insuuitions.  That's 
what  banyined  in  Czecboslovakla.  That's 
what  tbey  have  been  trying  to  do  in  Italy  and 
Ftance.  To  gain  control  of  existing  demo- 
cratic governments  tbey  use  democratic  tac- 


tics. Tbey  talk  and  beliave  Uke  democrats 
and  proclaim  tbe  deskocratlc  vutues  evea 
more  Icnidly  at  times  than  the  democrata 
themselves.  But  they  take  contxoi  ot  a  dem- 
ocratic government  for  cmly  one  purpose — to 
destroy  It.  Its  destruction  and  the  appro- 
pristioe  of  Its  powers  by  tbe  central  body 
tn  Ifcaoow  constitute  the  seccxid  stq>— tbe 
proletarian  revolution.  Both  revcdutions  take 
place  withotrt  moving  an  army  or  drc^ping 
a  bomb.  Tbey  have  Indeed  the  outward  ap- 
pearance cf  constitutional  goveramect  in  the 
democratic  sense. 

Between  these  revc^utkxis  tbe  OonuntmialB 
bring  into  play  two  ardent  political  tech- 
nlqoes  designed  to  eliminate  all  poUtieal 
opposition — techniques  borrowed  from  tba 
Czar — ^techniqtKs  that  have  been  the  politi- 
cal tools  a;  tyranu  from  t'.me  immemorial: 
Murder  and  terror. 

The  use  at  murder  and  terror  makea  fear 
the  doPDOlnant.  overriding  infiuenoe  m  pubUc 
affairs.  Once  fe&r  grips  the  hearts  at  the 
people  the  Communist  razJis  become  swollen. 

The  political  techniques  of  tiie  Communisu 
stand  condemned  by  the  standards  of  tbe 
democrats.  We  refuse  to  accept  fraud  and 
deceit  as  standards  of  public  conduct.  We 
reject  murder  and  terror  as  political  weapons. 

T'hese  then  are  three  of  the  basic  and  Ir- 
reconcilable differences  between  the  pbiloao- 
phy  at  tbe  Onmmtmists  and  tbat  at  tbe 
democrats.  They  pose  for  tis  problems  on 
bo:h  the  domestic  and  foreign  front.  Tbey 
make  it  necessary  that  we  fasiuon  articles 
at  our  own  faith  and  adopt  a  positive,  ag- 
gremlve  program  to  combat  the  ideology  witb 
wblcb  tbe  Soviets  bombard  tbe  world. 

On  the  domestic  front  the  course  is  easy: 

1.  We  need  not  todsv  fear  the  Communists 
in  this  country,  for  their  numbers  are  sman. 
What  we  should  fear  to  our  susceptHtfltty  to 
their  propaganda.  Our  first  duty  tben  la  to 
undristand  their  purposes  and  nwtboda.  If 
w.»  do  that,  their  Influence  will  be  no  greater 
than  their  numbers.  It  is  only  when  we  do 
not  understand,  tbat  tbe  Communists  exert 
an  influence  far  out  ot  praportum  to  tbsir 
MtrengOx.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  tbat 
the  Communist  influence  In  the  democratic 
state  is  essentially  divisive.  Their  aim  is  to 
pit  one  liberal  against  another,  caz»erTattves 
against  liberals,  race  against  race,  labor 
against  management.  We.  tbe  democrata. 
most  not  fall  victim  at  tbat  strategy. 

2.  We  must  restore  tntegrtty  to  oar  own 
political  tactics  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
shameful  practice  of  branding  as  a  Com- 
munist everyone  Who  espouses  a  liberal  re- 
form or  promotes  a  prtigram  for  the  under- 
privileged. If  tbe  late  George  Karris  wera 
alive  today,  promottnr  his  beloved  TVA,  some 
would  label  him  a  Conununlst  by  showing 
that  in  Russia  power  projects  are  national- 
ised. By  that  reasoning  tbe  great  Labc»-  Party 
in  England  would  also  be  commusistie.  Tet 
we  know  that  a  soctelist-denKXTatie  regtma 
la  an  anathema  to  the  Communists. 

When  liberals  are  pUlcrled  as  Communlsta, 
the  Commtmlst  tnltuenee  grows  and  spreads. 
I^3r  then  the  liberals  end  Communists  are 
driven  (doser  and  doaer  together.  Thus  do 
consei  rati  res  jrtay  tbe  Oomnnmlst  game  at 
breaking  the  ranks  oi  the  democrats,  divid- 
ing a  nation  Into  camps  that  become  mere  and 
more  hostile. 

We  must  keep  our  country  a  place  where 
men  are  not  afraid  to  think  and  read  and 
».7>eak  freely  and  wtthotit  restraint. 

3.  We  must  become  poUUtally  more  con- 
BCloxis.  Tbe  Conimur.S5:s  thrcujh  the  use  c* 
tbelr  principle  of  democratic  centralism  con- 
fine their  differences  within  their  ranks 
Once  tbe  party  line  is  fixed,  tbey  present  a 
united  front  to  the  world.  In  that  way  tbey 
make  tlie  most  effective  use  possible  of  their 
mioaruj  position.  They  also  are  the  most 
active  political  agents  of  all  time.  While 
tbe  rest  of  us  relax,  tbe  Communist  workers 
are  busy  ringing  doorbells,  writing  literature. 
and  spreading  their  faith.    We  cannot  thro* 
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ty  our  political  independence  and  Intel- 
lectiial  Integrtty  by  Hiding  our  own  party  line 
•ad  compelling  allegiance  to  it.  But  we  must 
take  oor  politic*  more  aerioxisly.  If  we  throw 
our  full  energies  into  political  organization 
•nd  activity,  the  Conununlsts  wUl  be  im- 
potent in  our  affairs.  They  cotild  not  then 
bgrdatotUt;  and  it  is  only  by  default  that 
gain  a  strategic  hold  on  important 
In  this  country.  Labor  unions  have 
the  lead  In  showing  liow  that  result 
can  be  avoided. 

4.  Effective  democratic  ifoTemment  is  the 
political  antidote  to  oonununism.  Reaction- 
ary gcvmunents  nurture  the  condttiona  on 
which  communlinn  feeds.  The  kind  of  dBmo- 
cratlc  government  that  will  submerge  the 
Ocmmunist  influence  is  a  liberal,  progreasive 
government  that  recognizes  the  human  rights 
of  all  citizens,  raises  the  standard  of  living 
at  all  levels  of  society,  eliminates  the  inse- 
cxirity  of  this  industrial  age.  and  wipes  out 
the  poverty  that  has  plagued  man  from  the 
dawn  of  history.  Nothing  short  of  this  kind 
of  political  program  will  defeat  the  aims  of 
the  Ccnununists. 

Cte  the  foreign  front  the  choice  is  not  be- 
tween war  and  appeasement.  Neitl-er  will 
solve  the  problem  which  confronts  us.  A 
war  wotild  produce  a  world  in  ruins  with 
poverty  and  illness  on  every  hand  and  suffer- 
ing and  dislocations  of  life  unequaled  in 
history.  Thar,  is  the  environment  in  which 
Tirtilent  idea*  flourish.  That  is  when  the 
Cotnmunlata  or  Fascists  ccme  into  ascen- 
dency. On  the  other  hand  appeasement 
means  that  the  Commimists  are  encouraged 
by  our  default  to  xindermine  flourishing 
democracies. 

1.  71m  answer  to  the  Communists  on  the 
Corelgn  front,  as  on  the  domestic  front,  is  a 
political  program.  We  must  be  equipped  and 
prepared  to  meet  the  politioU  program  of  the 
Communists  at  whatever  point  in  the  world 
they  may  select  for  action.  We  must  our- 
•elves  regain  the  Initiative  by  promoting  in 
our  own  areas  of  influence  trled-and-true 
political  antidotes  to  communism. 

Our  greatest  error  would  be  to  fashion  cur 
foreign  policy  merely  in  terms  oX  anticom- 
munlsm.  We  will  fail  miserably  if  we  do  no 
than  that.  For  than  we  will  end  by 
at  the  Communists,  taking  no  steps 
"^  ite  the  conditions  on  which  Com- 
munists thrive.  If  we  fcUow  that  course,  war 
win  soon  appear  as  the  only  alternative. 

a^Otir  foreign  policy  must  espouse  and 
proaole  Uberml.  Iimnanttsrlan  programs  for 
^mmmmm  of  people  o*  the  world.  It  must 
atnacttaen  the  democratic  forces  in  other 
nations  axul  not  entrench  reactionary  Inter- 
eau  that  thirst  for  power. 

Most  of  the  areas  ot  the  world  are  bleak 
and  desolate  when  measured  by  the  living 
conditions  of  the  pec^e.  At  times  the  peo- 
ple live  under  a  serfdom  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease. At  other  times  it  is  an  Industrial  or 
political  serfdom.  The  Communists  are 
artists  in  exploiting  these  conditions.  They 
can  promise  pie  in  the  aky — in  fact  the 
whole  world — to  these  who  will  enlist  In 
theu'  political  army.  Betvotattan  may  mdeed 
seem  a  welcome  r^W  to  tlMM  who  have  been 
exploited.  It  may  to  desperate  men  have 
the  appeal  of  a  swift  and  cleansing  purga- 
tive that  sweeps  before  It  all  the  rot  and 
filth  of  the  old  tyranny  that  has  opprcased 
them. 

Those  tapOlMB  caaaot  be  controlled  by 
talk  and  promise  of  vague  and  remote  demo- 
cratic ideals.  America  s  voice,  if  it  is  to  be 
powerful  among  the  masses  of  people,  must 
do  more  than  talk  of  the  glories  of  democ- 
racy. If  we  want  the  himdreds  of  mUltons 
ot  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  demo- 
cratic ranks.  «•  most  show  them  the  way 
with  practical  programs  of  social  reconstruc- 
tl<m  as  are  embodied  in  the  European  recov- 
ery program. 

The  real  victory  over  communism  will  be 
wou  m  the  factories  and  rice  fields  of  the 
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OF  KHODE  ISL.\NI) 

IN  THE  StNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  21).  1949 

Mr.  M(CRATH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently thi  re  appeared  an  article  in  the 
Reader's  :  >igest  entitled  "How  Bureauc- 
racy Sw  ndles  the  Taxpayer."  This 
seemed  to  me  to  present  a  rather  unfair 
and  erroneous  picture  concerning  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  submitted 
the  article  to  General  Gray,  the  Veterans* 
Administr  ator,  for  his  comments. 

These  ( omments  seem  to  me  rather 
enlightening,  and  I  feel  that  they  may 
likewise  bi  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  C<ngress.  I.  therefore,  request 
that  they  be  included  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recor  j. 

Mr  President.  I  am  Informed  by  the 
Public  Pri  iter  that  the  article  would  oc- 
cupy five  nages  in  the  Record,  at  an  esti- 
mated cas ;  of  $355.  I  stUl  feel  that  the 
article  wi4  be  very  beneficial  to  my  col- 
,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  tl  at  the  article  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rec  ord,  notwithstanding  the  cost. 

There  leing  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments wei  e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  follows : 
coMimrts 
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of  employees  as  well  as  wipes  out  confidence 
and  lessens  the  cooperation  to  be  had  from 
veterans  whose  assL^tance  is  essential  If  they 
are  to  receive  the  services  provided  by  law. 

Paragraph  1,  page  61:  "The  inefflclency  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  a  national 
disgrace  and  is  svtre  to  become  a  national 
scandal  when  the  facts  become  widely 
known." 

VA  comment:  This  is  a  summary  para- 
graph, designed  to  condition  the  mind  of  the 
reader  and  present  opinions  to  be  supported 
later  by  facts.  It  can  only  be  answered  cate- 
gorically, which  would  accomplish  nothing. 
The  alleged  facts  will  be  analyzed  as  he  pre- 
sents them. 

Paragraph  2,  page  61:  "Its  records  are  in- 
accurate: thousands  of  veterans'  papers  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed;  msiny  insurance-pre- 
mium collections  an  hopelessly  muddled. 
Thousands  of  veterans  or  their  widows  are 
forced  to  wait  and  wait  for  money  due  them; 
on  the  other  hand,  other  veterans  have  been 
paid  nearly  850,000.000  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to." 

VA  comment:  Except  for  the  last  state- 
ment about  the  $50,000,000  In  overpayments, 
this  paragraph  Is,  like  the  first  one.  a  sum- 
mary of  Intentions.  These  will  be  taken  up 
as  we  come  to  them. 

When  he  says  "veterans  have  been  over- 
paid nearly  $50,000,000  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to,"  he  indicates  how  little  he  really 
knows  about  the  subject.  Veterans  have 
been  overpaid  approximately  $179,000,000 
more  than  they  were  entitled  to.  Of  this, 
all  but  the  nearly  $50,000,000  referred  to  in 
the  article  has  been  recovered  by  negotiation. 
Agreements  have  been  made  with  veterans 
for  the  recovery  of  another  $8,000,000  and 
negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  recovery 
of  additional  millions. 

The  reasons  for  these  overpayments  are 
Indicative  of  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
been  faced.  In  paying  subsistence  to  vet- 
erans under  the  GI  bill,  the  VA  was  faced 
with  the  alternatives  of  making  overpay- 
ments and  anticipating  recovery  or  of  delay- 
ing payments  to  veterans  until  their  purpose 
was  nullified.  The  decision  reached  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  intent 
of  the  law. 

This  condition  cjune  about  as  follows: 

The  law  says  that  veterans  enrolled  In 
education  or  training  shall  be  paid  subsist- 
ence while  taking  courses.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  while  a  veteran  is  In  on-the-job 
training  the  combined  amount  gf  what  he 
earns  plus  his  subsistence  shaU  not  exceed 
a  specified  amotmt.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  veterans 
while  fitting  them  for  civilian  activities. 

When  a  veteran  enters  school  and  VA  is 
advised  his  subsistence  pa3nnents  start.  They 
are  continued  untU  VA  Is  notified  that  he 
has  discontinued.  Sometimes  he  is  out  of 
school  for  several  months  before  VA  Is  noti- 
fied. This  results  in  an  overpayment.  If  a 
veteran  Is  in  on-the-job  trainiag.-he  submits 
periodic  estimates  of  his  anticipated  income 
and  Is  paid  subsistence  on  this  basis.  Should 
he  get  a  raise  during  this  period,  it  results 
in  an  overpayment. 

Considering  the  Intent  of  the  law  and  the 
rate  of  recovery  the  VA  believes  results  have 
justified  Its  approach  to  this  problem. 

Paragraph  3.  page  61 :  "Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
who  did  so  much  to  better  the  medical  serv- 
ice of  the  VA.  was  tmable  to  make  a  dent 
in  the  imperturbable  bureaucracy  of  other 
divisions.  Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr.,  his  successor,  a 
distinguished  railroad  executive,  accustomed 
to  du-ectlng  big  organizations,  also  finds  the 
going  dlfOcult.  Many  capable  and  enthusias- 
tic men  General  Bradley  brought  Into  the 
Administration  became  discouraged  and  have 
left." 

VA  comment:  We  can  find  nothing  In  the 
statements  of  either  of  the  Administrators 
referred  to  that  in  any  way  supports  the 
contention  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
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made  in  aecomplidilng  the 
VB^MOadHMad  task  of  the  VA;  or  that  they 
had  been  unable  "to  make  a  dent  in  im- 
perturbable bureaucracy." 

Of  course  some  capable  and  enthnalastle 
men  have  left  the  VA.  Capable  and  en- 
thusiastic men  will  continue  to  leave  the  VA 
and  all  other  branclMs  d  govamment  so 
long  as  the  condltiOBi  of  eimpleyBMnt  re- 
strict their  eSectiveness  and  pay  rates  are 
far  below  those  cfiered  by  private  business. 
Within  the  period  covered  by  this  article 
one  small  aervtce  in  VA  has  lost  three  top- 
fiight  men  to  private  business.  Every  one  of 
them  increased  his  income  by  more  than 
50  percent. 

Paragraph  4,  page  61:  "Proof  of  these 
charges  is  to  be  found  In  reports  made  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  in  tes- 
ttmony  by  Veterans'  Administration  cOcials 
tbcmselves  and.  most  recently,  in  reports 
made  to  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Organixa- 
tlon  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  Government. 
That  Commission  put  Franklin  0*01161,  re- 
tired president  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  and  first  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  in  charg«  of  an  Investigation  of  the 
VA  condticted  by  professional  management 
engineers  from  the  Trundle  Engineering  Co. 
The  Trundle  task  force  spent  6  months  in 
the  VA  offices  and  then  turned  in  a  shocking 
report." 

VA  comment :  This  paragraph  is  so  general 
It  will  have  to  be  answered  as  the  points  are 
reached  In  the  article.  The  reports  referred 
to  as  being  made  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  have  not  been  made  available  to 
the  VA.  nor  has  this  Administration  been 
advised  as  to  their  findings. 

Paragraph  5,  pages  61  and  62:  "The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  spends  t6.C00.0O0.C00  a 
year.  15  percent  of  the  entire  Federal  budget. 
More  than  200,000  employees — 1  out  of 
every  6  on  the  Government  pay  roll — work 
for  It  directly.  The  agency  fans  out  from 
Washington  Into  13  htige  branch  offices  where 
the  imwieldy  central  organization  Is  largely 
duplicated,  and  from  these  into  70  big  re- 
gional offices  and  539  local  offices  with  more 
duplication." 

VA  comment :  This  paragraph  Is  true  in  its 
facts  and  utterly  untrue  in  lt£  Implications. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  half  truths 
or  twisted  truths  mislead  a  reader. 

The  author  says  the  VA  spends  $6,000,000.- 
000  a  year  and  implies  that  this  money  is 
spent  on  XCOOO  employees  spread  out  in 
central  office,  branch  offices,  regional  offioea, 
and  others  blanketing  the  country  in  dupli- 
cation of  effort.  The  Implication  is  untrue. 
Let's  look  at  the  money.  The  VA  does 
spend  approximately  $6,000,000,000  a  year. 
Of  this  amount  about  5  percent  is  for  general 
administration,  the  rest  Is  for  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  for  veterans  as  provided 
by  law. 

In  the  current  year  general  administrative 
costs  are  $372,234,800. 

Medical  and  hospital  care,  which  are  in- 
direct benefits,  cost  $564,520,200. 

The  appropriaUcm  for  this  year  was  $0,327.- 
iaoJMl.  out  of  which  the  balance  of  $5,801.- 
M6.861  was  paid,  as  required  by  law.  in  direct 
cash  to  veterans  and  their  (dependents. 

The  branch  offices  referred  to  toy  the  atitfacr 
were  eliminated  •■  ■upeiilaary  units  before 
the  article  waa  published,  so  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  discuss  whetlker  or  not 
they  duplicated  effort.  In  these  iocatkUM 
VA  has  centered  ail  field  work  on  insurance 
and  death  claims.  This  work  is  done  at  no 
other  point,  so  it  cannot  be  included  in  the 
ch.ir^e  of  duplication. 

The  70  regional  oAoes  have  all  records  other 
than  insurance  and  death-claims.  These  are 
raoordb  about  which  veterans  call  in  person 
•o  they  are  located  near  the  veteran's  home 
where  they  can  be  easily  reached. 

The  otlker  tU  ■■«■  are  sasaU.  usuaUy  1 
0(  i  men.  subdMikMH  at  tbm  laglonai  offleas 


as  a  convenient  m«ans  of  contact 
(or  vetaraus  and  their  famlUea. 
The  duplication  U  not  api»ar«nt. 
Paragraph  f,  page  62:  -The  VA  directly 
touches  the  lives  <tf  20,000.000  veterans.  It 
handles  more  than  7.000,000  life-insurance 
PoUctas  valued  at  more  than  •43  000,000.000. 
The  $436,000,000  coUected  annually  in  i»e- 
mitunslatbe  veterans' own  money.  They  are 
enutled  to  as  good  sM^vice  as  they  would  get 
from  a  private  insurance  concern.  Yet  the 
Trundle  investigators  foimd  that  the  17,000 
employes  in  this  VA  division  fail  to  keep  the 
veterans'  records  accurately.  Tbey  misftle 
premium  payments.  Tbey  write  to  the  vet- 
erans in  language  which  even  the  writers  do 
not  comprehend.  They  bill  veterans  for 
premfums  after  their  policies  have  lapsed." 
VA  comment :  The  esact  number  of  vet- 
erans whose  lives  the  VA  touches  can  only 
be  estimated,  as  no  exact  figures  are  kept 
on  this  and  it  Is  not  clear  J\ist  what  the 
author  means  by  the  word  "touches."  In 
one  setise  the  VA  toudies  the  lives  of  every 
person  in  the  United  States.  However,  the 
number  of  veterans  cannot  be  20.000, COO.  as 
there  are  less  than  19,000,000  llrtng  veterans 
of  all  wars  and  peacetime  service. 

VA  agrees  entirely  with  the  statement  that 
the  money  collected  In  insurance  premiums 
Is  the  veterans'  own  money  and  they  are 
entitled  to  as  good  service  as  they  could  get 
from  a  private  Insurance  concern. 

We  do  not  know  what  part  of  the  Tnindle 
investigation  report  is  referred  to  by  tlie 
author.  Quotations  from  this  investigation 
we  have  seen  do  not  bear  out  his  statements. 
VA  does  not  know  what  part  of  the  Trumile 
Investigation  report  is  under  discussion.  VA 
never  has  seen  copies  of  any  findings  of 
IVundle  Investigators,  and  it  has  no  informa- 
tion that  the  Trundle  report  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Hoover  Commission.  If  it  haa. 
It  was  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  print- 
ed recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  VA  organisation.  The 
statement  "17.C00  employees  fall  to  keep  rec- 
ords accurately.  They  mi«fii«»  premium  pay- 
ments" conjures  up  a  plcttire  of  complete 
ccaifuslon.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Kever  In  the  history  of  insurance — Gov- 
ernment or  private — has  there  been  such  a 
gigantic  mass  of  records  as  took  place  fol- 
lowing demcbillaation  of  World  War  n  vet- 
erans. At  that  time  there  was  nearly  the 
confusion  implied  in  this  article.  Twenty- 
one  thousand  emplo^-ees  were  put  to 
straightening  it  out.  There  were  inac> 
curacies.  Some  premium  records  were 
mlsfiled.  But  these  were  certainly  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule,  "fhe  same 
things  happen  in  private  concerns.  Tills  is 
not  said  in  justification.  Thsy  should  never 
happen  anywhere,  but  they  will  so  loi%  as 
people  are  fallible. 

Since  that  time  records  have  been  con- 
solidated and  straightened  out.  The  number 
of  employees  has  been  reduced  to  some  15,- 
000;  which  in  Itself  indicates  progress. 

The  insurance  business  of  the  VA  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  insurance  com- 
panies. VA  has  no  agents.  Its  business  is 
condiicted  almost  entirely  by  malL  Cus- 
tomers cannct  be  questioned  by  t^amtm  wImp 
ixiformation  is  needed.  Because  of  tlita  It  la 
of  greater  importance  that  fu'l  information 
accompany  all  paymmts.  When  it  does  not. 
long  correspondence  may  be  oeeeaaary  to 
straighten  out  accounts.  Veterans  are  learn- 
ing this  and  are  making  use  of  forms  the 
VA  provides.  This  has  resulted  In  correcting 
eiTors  and  putting  the  activity  on  a  basis 
where  it  is  comparable  to  any  commercial 
activity  with  «ttnii»r  operating  problnns. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusoal  for  VA  to  receive 
oommunlcatlons  from  veterans  and  benefici- 
aciss  saying  they  have  received  better  service 
from  VA  than  from  a  ^vate  company.  This 
Is  not  mantkmed  aa  a  erltieiam  or  to  invite 


m  but  to  Indicate  that  the  facta 
are  not  all  on  one  aide. 

As  for  letters  b^ng  to  language  which 
V9m  the  writers  «Jo  not  eomptehend."  we  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  true  in  any  case.  In- 
■uraaee  corre^ioodenee  Is  often  highly  taeh- 
nieal  and  must  be  pbraaed  so  as  to  be  exact 
in  its  legal  significance.  VA  Is  maktog  aeri- 
ous  tMoetm  to  idmpllfy  ita  taMoranoe  eor- 
r«n|MNi(lBiM.e  and  forms,  daaaaa  are  eon- 
ducted  to  impress  letter  «ilt«s  with  the 
need  for  simplification. 

An  example  of  the  progreae  that  has  been 
made  is  to  be  found  to  the  lAXlOOO  poUcies 
recently  mailed  out  to  veterans.  STme  of 
the  country's  nwtafiaiiiig  tasuraaee  execu- 
tives aastet«d  la  mating  these  about  the 
and  most  aaaOy  understood  insur- 
policies  erer  Issued. 
The  amAor  aays  VA  bfUs  veterans  for 
premiums  after  their  policies  have  lapsed. 
This  does  sometimes  happen.  The  bulk  of 
these  Insurance  preflshams  are  payable  on  a 
monthly  basis.  A  graee  period  of' 31  days  is 
gJ^nted  from  the  day  a  premium  is  due.  If 
the  veteran  falls  to  pay  his  premium  on 
time,  it  Is  to  force  for  this  ortra  period  and 
he  gets  another  bUl  for  the  following  month. 
If  he  falls  to  pay  the  pi-emlum  due,  his 
policy  is  lapsed  under  the  law  and  he  geU 
no  more  premium  notices,  but  he  does  get  a 
notice  of  lapse. 

Paragraph  7,  page  B2:  "A  check-up  last 
June  30  showed  that  the  policies  of  27,000 
men.  who  had  paid  to  conTert  their  wartime 
term  Insurance  to  stralgiu  life,  had  not  been 
proceased.  Frequently  this  processing  so 
lags  that  premiiuns  become  in  default;  some- 
times the  policies  actually  lapse  without  the 
veteran  knowing  it.  if  he  waits  for  a  bUl.  It 
takes  times  to  rerlve  such  a  lapsed  policy 
and  if  the  veteran  dies  daring  this  pviod  his 
widow  may  collect  no  insurance.  More  thmn 
half  of  VA  conversloos  have  been  unneres- 
sarlly  delayed  and  a  quarter  have  been  mis- 
fa*P<lie<l-  Yet  VA  employees  handle  only  12 
conversions  a  day  whereas  clerks  for  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co.,  for  example,  clear  S2 
on  the  average." 

VA  conunent :  Here  the  author  '"i piles  that 
deUnquencles  to  the  VA  result  to  conversion 
lags  which  are  followed  by  defaulu  %^4  the 
loss  of  instirance  protection.  This  raaaonliw 
is  difficult  to  follow. 

On  June  30.  1848,  the  daU  adaeted  by  the 
author,  there  were  27,000  poUcies  on  which 
conversion  applications  had  been  received 
and  which  had  not  been  proceaaad.  Scactly 
a  year  earlier  there  were  161.a00  p— iiWng 
conversions  and  by  February  15.  IMO.  tKi« 
nunsher  had  been  reduced  to  17.311.  An  im- 
portant factor  ignored  by  the  author  is  that 
of  the  27,000  policies  he  cites,  only  8.261 
could  be  processed.  The  balance  were  bein« 
held  pending  receipt  of  ^^^utt^n^i  ^^^a  or 
funds  from  the  insured.  Of  the  17,iOQO  oob- 
scrsions  pending  to  Pebruary  IMO.  omif  %JUft 

could  be  prooasMd  without      

fcarmatton  or  mcmey.  The  tM»nii\l 
time  for  the  6,500  ooovcrsioas  on 
which  can  be  processed.  Is  appndaMkteiy  10 
days.  A  very  difierent  picture  tram  that 
PMaantad  by  the  aitlcie^ 

Ai  (or  delay  to  ooavanian  saoili^  lafiae 
or  lom  at  luaiiimwr,  it  takes  a  far  stretcb 
of  the  Imaglnattoa  to  follow  this.  When 
each  application  is  received  it  is  acknoitl- 
edged.  This  aeknowiatf^HOt  gtvaa  tte  la- 
sured  his  eonvertad  luaaramea  iiaiiilMi.  and 
taUs  Um  where  to  mail  his  premium.  It 
alao  warns  bun  that  It  Is  of  the  "greatest  Ira- 
portance  that  you  eonttoue  to  make  premium 
paymenu.  without  regard  to  notices  to  con- 
nection  with  insurance." 

The  number  of  eonvcratona  on  tend  at 
any  one  time  during  tte  paaC  yaar  tea  not 
exceeded  a  normal  workl:^  marglB. 
the  last  10  months  of  .1948,  tba  VA 
more  than  800,000  converslona.  Ttila  Is  st 
tbe  rate  of  30.000  a  moath.    Tbc  charge  that 
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■  quarter  of  the  conversions  has  been  mis- 
handled simply  bean  do  relation  to  the  facts. 
When  the  author  says  "VA  employees  han- 
dle only  12  conversions  a  day  whereas  clerks 
for  the  Prudential  Insiirance  Co.  dear  32 
on  the  average. "  he  is  drawing  a  coi 
which  is  cdioxis  without  being 
CooTcrsions  made  by  VA  are  rcoctred  bf 
mall,  reviewed,  processed,  and  completed  In 
the  home  ofDce.  Additional  correspondence 
frequently  is  required.  To  compare  this  with 
cooTcnlona  of  a  private  company,  which  usu- 
ally are  prepared  in  the  field  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  experienced  insxirance  agent,  is 
ImpoMlble.  It  is  obvious  that  conversion 
cases  verified  in  the  field  by  an  expert  in- 
surance man.  where  only  the  final  action  has 
to  be  taken  at  the  home  offlce.  can  be  han- 
dled more  rapidly  than  cases  developed  en- 
tirely by  mail  Certainly,  if  such  a  compari- 
son is  to  be  attempted  the  time  of  the  agent 
must  be  considered,  which  apparently  was 
not  done  in  this  article. 

Paragiaph  8.  page  62:  "Spot  checks  dis- 
doaad  that  a  veteran's  monthly  premium 
often  was  credited  to  another  person.  One 
employee  habitually  did  this  becaiise.  she 
said,  climbing  a  ladder  to  reach  the  proper 
record  cards  made  her  dl2zy.  Accotmts  were 
marked  'lapsed'  where  premiums  had  been 
paid  for  Dionths  ahead.  More  than  268,000 
veterans  who  had  sent  in  their  premium  pay- 
menu  had  not  had  their  accounts  credited. 
The  employees  were  17  days  behind  in  this 
bookkeeping.  But  many  of  these  payments 
{vobably  never  would  be  credited;  the  basic 
raoords  covering  167.289  cases  could  not  be 
found." 

VA  comment:  In  an  operation  the  size  of 
VA  Insurance  it  Is  not  surprising  that  pay- 
ments are  occasionally  credited  to  the  wrong 
accotint.  If  by  his  use  of  the  word  "often" 
In  this  connection  the  author  means  to  Im- 
ply It  Is  the  usual  thing,  he  Is  wrong.  Ir. 
BIBBbers  there  have  been  too  many  payment*; 
iBipruperly  credited.  Percentagewise  there 
have  been  very  few.  It  Is  impossible  to  cite 
exact  figures  either  way. 

When  the  author  says  one  employee  habit- 
ually credited  a  veteran's  payments  to  an- 
other person  becaiise  climbing  a  ladder  made 
her  dizzy,  he  has  quoted  a  story  often  heard 
In  connection  with  filing  but  never  proven 
to  VA  offldals.  In  any  case,  the  employee 
would  have  been  foolish  to  climb  the  ladder, 
as  all  posting  trays  are  at  desk  level  where 
the  clerks  may  do  their  work  while  seated 
All  the  writer  seems  to  have  alleged  here  It 
that  VA  had  an  Irresponsible  clerk.  It  la 
entirely  possible  such  type  of  person  has 
been  employed  by  VA  Instirance  Service 
That  is  not  sufficient  grc>unds  for  attacking 
the  loyalty  and  capability  of  every  VA  m- 
nirance  employee  •  •  •  one  rctten  apple 
doesn't  prove  the  entire  barrel  Is  bad. 

The  author  points  out  that  more  than 
M8.000  veterans  who  had  (at  some  unstated 
time)  sent  in  their  premium  payments  had 
not  had  their  accounts  credited.  This  ap- 
to  be  intended  to  point  up  the  In- 
of  the  operation  as  he  adds.  "The 
were  17  days  behind  with  this 
bookkeeping."  Premium  payments  do  not 
come  In  a  steady  flow;  they  are  more  apt  to 
arrive  in  waves  which  seem  to  conform  more 
or  less  with  pay  days.  It  Is  not  at  all  un- 
Baual  to  have  aa  many  as  268.000  payments 
to  ba  poatad.  It  la  about  a  normal  load,  and 
doaa  not  rapreaant  a  17-day  lag. 

The  VA  is  geared  to  handle  2.225.000  pre- 
mium paymenu  monthly.  Considered  on  the 
basis  of  ai  working  days  to  the  month,  the 
MB.OOO  premium  payments  referred  to  repre- 
aant  only  2'^,  days'  work,  not  17  days. 

In  hto  next  statement,  which  Is  considered 
imixirtant  enough  to  Italicize,  the  author 
•ays  many  of  theae  payments  probably  wUl 
never  ba  poatad,  as  the  baste  records  cover- 
ing I0TJ8B  eaaaa  could  not  be  found.  The 
VA  has  no  Idaa  what  he  U  talking  about. 
It  has  not  and  has  never  had  any  informa- 
tion or  indication  that  "167.288  case*  cannot 
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The  system  of  cross  references 
by  VA  make  it  dllBcult  to  Imag- 
su^h  a  loss  could  occur. 

a  remote  possibility  the  author 
to  "unapplied  remittances." 
work  in  developing  his  article 
neflkienf  and  inaccxirate  as  any- 
in  VA. 
most  diiScult  Jobs  the  VA  has 
»een  to  get  veterans  to  Identify 
when  sending  in  insurance  pre- 
Is  a  form  known  as  a  postal 
if  not  signed  by  the  veteran,  is 
identifiable  than  currency.    Yet  VA 
thouaandr  of  these  notes,  and 
thousands  of  envelopes  contaln- 
or  checks,  with  no  accompany- 
to  Identify  the  sender.     It 
thousands  of  communlca- 
parents  and  relatives  which  read 
is  follows:  "Enclosed  please  find 
my  son's  Insurance.  " 

to  credit  these  payments 
Investigation,  sometimes  long  and 
At  one  time  VA  had  al- 
4nd  one-half  mUllon  such  remit- 
had  not  been  credited.     This 
now  less  than  200,000.     If  these 
referred  to.  the  VA  can  no 
responsible  than  could  the  gas 
you  stuck  a  dollar  bill  In  a  plain 
mailed  it  In  to  pay  your  bill. 
S.  page  62:    "Some  of  these  rec- 
in  the  VA's  postwar  expan- 
Insurance   operations   were   dis- 
13  branch  cfflces.     Some  records 
the  trash   or   were   thrown   into 
employees  were  irritated  at 
task.    When  a  veteran  moves  to 
branch  Jurisdiction,  the  VA  in- 
sending   Ms   records   after   him. 
documents  being  sent  continually 
country  and  with  clerks  filing 
wrong   Indexes,   still   more   of 
I^lng  lost." 

t :  Sine?  the  author  repeats  the 

record?  have  been  lost.  It  may 

epeat  t'aat  VA  has  no  knowledge 

-scale  loss  of  records  at  any  time. 

to  point  up  that  VA  Insurance 

so  kept  that  should  any  be  mls- 

they  can  be  reconstructed. 

author  specifically  points  to  the 

records  from  New  York  to  the  13 

;t  us  specify  every  Instance  that 

records  at  that  time  about  which 

knowledge. 

before   the  move  was  under- 

s4iall   fire  broke   out   In   the   New 

Some  records  were  damaged,  but 

ructed. 

move  a  railway  car  containing 

sidetracked  for  some  days.     It 

and   reroutetl.   with   no   loss  of 

during  the  move  a  truck  con- 

overtumfjd  on  the  highway, 

the  records  was   destroyed   or 

the  accident.     In   another   In- 

were  found  in  a  water  closet. 

rere  work  sheets  and   not   vital 


leteran  moves  to  a  new  area,  bis 

transferred  to  the  office  serving 

which  he  resides.     This  is  done 

efficient  service  to  the  veterans. 

are  malntitned.  and  there  is 

believe  there  is  any  likelihood 

damage   to  the  records.     As   for 

theae  transferred  records  In  the 

.  VA  has  no  knowledge  of  this 

I  ind  does  not  l)elleve  it  to  be  true. 

reason  to  file  them  wrong  when 

easy  to  file  properly. 

10.  pages  62  and  63:  "John  S. 

Government  economist,  killed  ac- 

llne  of  duty  January  6.   1948. 

a  $10,000  jiollcy     Mrs.  Powers 

y  through  most  of  Washington's 

she  had  worked  for  the  SUte 

and   has  influential   friends   in 

Yet  she  and  her  three  children 

on  the  charity  of  her  friends 


because  neither  she  nor  they  could  work  their 
way  through  the  VA's  bureaucratic  maze. 
Nearly  11  months  after  her  husband's  death, 
she  still  had  been  unable  to  collect  a  dime 
on  the  Insurance.  VA  continued  to  mall 
monthly  bills  demanding  payments  of  pre- 
miums Jiist  as  if  Mr.  Powers  were  still  alive. 
The  widow's  plight  eventually  came  to  the 
attention  of  President  Truman  through  an 
article  In  the  Washington  Post.  He  person- 
ally Interceded." 

VA  comment:  This  was  a  bad  case.  What 
the  author  says  is  a  reasonable  presentation 
of  events.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  quoted 
so  often  is  an  Indication  that  such  cases  are 
fairly  uinusual  and  are  not  to  be  picked  off 
every  tree. 

Some  of  the  contributing  factors  In  this 
imfortunate  case  were: 

That  \lr.  Powers  was  residing  In  Berlin  and 
was  killed  near  Paris,  which  necessitated  In- 
formation being  obtained  from  both  Berlin 
and  Paris  through  military  channels. 

That  Mrs.  Powers  did  not  write  the  VA 
imtil  3  months  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. 

That  Mrs.  Powers'  original  letter  did  not 
contain  sufficient  information  for  payment  to 
be  made  on  the  claim. 

That  VA  had  to  write  her  for  additional 
Information.  That  this  letter,  which  was 
sent  to  the  address  of  record,  was  returned 
as  unclaimed  from  Berlin.  Germany;  the  VA 
meantime  waiting  to  hear  from  her. 

That  Mrs.  Powers  moved  from  Germany  to 
the  United  States  without  Informing  the  VA 
of  her  change  of  address. 

That  she  had  a  friend  in  the  VA  who  was 
an  Inexperienced  adjudicator,  and  he  side- 
tracked her  husband's  file  In  a  sincere  effort 
to  help  her  by  speeding  a  pension  claim. 

That  because  of  these  and  other  factors  the 
VA  was  unable  to  get  the  necessary  papers 
together  until  mid-August  1948. 

That  by  the  time  the  papers  were  assem- 
bled the  case  had  become  so  complicated  It 
took  a  full  month  to  straighten  It  out. 

The  mailing  of  premium  notices  did  con- 
tinue for  some  months  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Powers  because  VA  Insurance  people  did 
not  know  he  was  dead.  They  were  discon- 
tinued when  VA  was  Informed  of  his  death. 

Paragraph  11.  page  63:  "A  sample  check  of 
the  time  consumed  In  clearing  85  death 
claims  In  one  offlce  disclosed  a  routine  that 
would  require  42  days  for  form  filling  by 
the  beneficiary  and  73  days  of  processing  by 
the  VA — 115  days  In  all,  on  the  average — • 
before  a  payment  would  be  made.  Most  In- 
surance companies  settle  claims  within  15 
days.  Investigators  found  that  one  private 
Irwurance  company  with  fewer  employees 
than  VA  has  In  a  comparable  offlce  handled 
7  times  as  many  policies,  twice  as  many 
premium  notices.  6  times  as  many  address 
changes,  8  times  as  many  changes  in  bene- 
ficiaries, and  12  times  as  many  death  claims." 

VA  comment:  The  figures  cited  by  the 
author  in  these  85  cases  are  correcr.  There 
are,  however,  two  points  that  des<rve  con- 
sideration : 

1.  There  is  no  specified  time  required  to 
complete  any  step  in  processing  a  claim. 
The  periods  of  time  cited  are  sm.ply  how 
long  it  took  on  an  average  In  a  selected 
number  of  cases. 

2.  Averages  In  discussing  claims  settle- 
menu  are  completely  misleading.  A  claim 
is  considered  as  pending  from  the  instant  it 
Is  filed  and  is  so  carried  until  It  U  settled. 
The  length  of  time  It  takes  claimants  to 
supply  required  Information  is  an  important 
factor.  VA  has  cases  pending  that  are  more 
than  3  years  old;  others  have  bee  i  setUad 
In  under  2  weeks.  An  average  of  these  cava 
would  be  misleading. 

A  check  of  51  other  caaea  was  made  In  the 
same  offlce  mentioned  by  the  au;hor.  It 
showed  an  average  of  60  days  froir  date  of 
death  to  delivery  of  check.  This  avera^re 
time  breaks  down  to  29  days  for  t.'je  bene- 
ficiary to  supply  evidence  and  31   days  for 
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VA  to  adjudicate  the  claims.  The  shortest 
period  for  settlement  of  a  case  In  this  check 
vaaSl  days  and  the  longest  102  days.  Bene- 
AfllBrles  took  up  to  45  days  to  inform  VA 
of  death  and  up  to  68  dajrs  to  supply  art- 
dence  after  It  was  requested. 

Since  VA  has  no  fiirat-haiKl  knowledge  of 
the  jMivate  companies  mentioned  by  the  au- 
thor. It  Is  Impossible  to  make  any  compar- 
ison.  But  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
required  evidence  Is  usually  supplied  private 
companies  by  field  agenta  whereas  VA  mttst 
wait  to  get  this  Information   by  mall. 

Paragraph  12.  page  63:  •xrrfficials  were  proud 
that  by  this  year  they  had  managed  to  re- 
duce the  backlog  of  conversion  caaes  by  a 
third — to  17.800 — and  of  the  Increased  pay- 
ments by  a  fourth — to  202,000.  But  in  tha 
aame  time  the  veterans  awaiting  reinstate- 
ment of  their  policies  rose  from  13,000  to 
more  than  24.000.  And  the  veterans  await- 
ing Insurance  refunds  due  them  Increased 
from  5.000  to  228,000,  throwing  this  work  2 
months  behind." 

VA  comment:  The  cumgialon  cases  re- 
ferred to  here  were  jiIIiii  iBitil  In  connection 
with  paragraph  7,  but  some  of  the  other  fig- 
ures cited  have  not  prerlcusly  been  men- 
tioned. The  "Increased  payments"  which 
he  points  out  as  having  been  reduced  by  a 
fourth,  to  202.000.  are  not  understood,  so 
cannot  be  commented  on. 

The  increase  In  the  number  of  reinstate- 
ment cases  awaiting  processing  results  from 
liberal  laws  expiring  and  an  educational  pro- 
gram launched  by  VA  to  inform  veterans  of 
the  value  of  their  Insurance.  In  the  last 
10  months  of  1948  VA  proceased  1,009,929 
applications  for  reinstatement.  This  Is 
more  than  100.000  a  month.  At  this  rata 
the  24.000  caaes  used  by  the  author  as  the 
pending  load  represents  less  than  a  week's 
work  at  most. 

The  author's  statement  that  "the  veterans 
awaiting  Insurance  refunds  increased  from 
5,000  to  228,000.  throwing  the  work  2  month* 
behind"  Is  statistically  correct.  But  It  Is 
only  becatjse  of  VA  action  anybody  found 
out  there  were  any  refunds  to  be  paid. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  VA  has 
been  conducting  a  review  of  its  premium 
account  records  on  both  active  and  lapsed 
eaaaa.  This  was  done  in  preparation  for  tha 
payment  of  a  dividend.  This  review  dis- 
closed that  many  veterans,  while  in  the 
armed  forces,  had  paid  slightly  more  on 
their  Insurance  than  they  should  have.  VA 
is  refunding  these  overpayments  at  the  rate 
of  4.000  to  5.000  a  day.  In  the  majority  at 
cases  the  veterans  do  not  know  these  re- 
funds are  due  them.  This  is  especially  trua 
since  almost  all  of  the  refunds  are  In  con- 
nection with  policies  that  have  lapsed. 

Paragraph  13.  page  63:  "But  mo&t  depreaa- 
Ing  was  a  backlog  of  more  than  gjxM  inaur- 
ance  death  claims.  With  the  office  which 
handlea  theae  settling  them  in  November 
at  the  rate  of  but  355  more  per  month  than 
the  number  of  new  cases  being  received.  It 
will  require  18  months  to  catch  up." 

VA  pommant:  Much  that  is  significant  in 
thia  patagn^ttk  waa  covered  in  the  tlitniaainn 
of  paragraph  11  dealing  with  elalma. 

In  detominlng  UMt  the  pending  load  of 
Insurance  death  i  lalBM  will  be  cleared  up 
In  18  montba  the  atrthor  simply  divides  355 
into  6.000  and  cornea  up  with  a  miracle. 

It  Isn't  that  easy.  These  pending  cases 
cannot  be  settled  until  the  necessary  evidence 
la  submitted.  Some  of  the  cases  cited  may 
have  been  settled.  Others  may  be  settled 
next  waek  and  others  may  hang  fire  for 
months.  Many  cases  have  been  pending  for 
years.  No  claim  caa  ba  settled  until  all  tha 
erldence  is  in.  Tba  oaac  Is  listed  m  p— m««ih 
tbc  minute  it  is  received  and  continuea  Ib 
ttat  daaaification  tintil  settled. 

The  fact  VA  la  settling  more  cases  every 

itb  than  it  Is  receiving  Indicates  it  has 

to  haodla   tha  currant 


i  that  aiay 


load.  In  addition  to  the  older 
be  ready  for  adjudication  each 

VA  haa  aettled  alBMak  MMOO  World  Wir 
n  insunmca  death  datma  iteoa  IMO.    Thla 

la  at  the  rate  of  75.000  a  year  or  6,250  a 
month  for  about  8  3rears.  which  does  not  sug- 
gest indifference  to  aervlce. 

Paragraph  14.  page  63:  "Tha  eaoMB  at  tMi 
woe  which  af&icts  the  enture  glsaBlle  iVMny 
are  basic  in  VA  personnel  and  raaBBfHBent. 
Many  employees  are  so  supported  by  poinical 
apcKisors  whcnn  VA  does  not  want  to  displease 
that  they  are  above  ordinary  ailmlnliHi  ill  Imi 
authority.  And,  as  in  any  aoalrtMad  instir- 
ance venture,  many  of  the  clients  have  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  their  own  re- 
eponsibilltles.  Checks  arrive  without  proper 
Identification,  without  e'ven  notatlcm  as  to 
what  they  are  for.  A  mother  wUl  send  in 
money  with  a  message  such  aa  Tlease  put 
this  to  my  son's  account — Ifem.  aoifth.'  with 
the  New  York  postmark  the  only  clue  aa  to 
who  is  who." 

VA  comment:  VA  Is  not  a  pdiUcal  agency, 
■mployees  qualify  fca-  their  Jobs  under  civll- 
service  regulations  and  retain  them  tinda 
ttioaa  aaoM  ragulationa. 

TlM  entmBffiita  on  the  failure  of  clients 
to  recognize  their  responsibilities  are  appcu-- 
ently  prompted  by  the  numiaer  of  unidenti- 
fied remittances  received.  These  were  dis- 
ctiaaed  {x^vlously.  at  which  time  it  waa 
pointed  out  they  once  piled  up  until  more 
than  2.000.0CO  were  on  hand.  These  have 
now  been  reduced  to  less  than  200.000.  Sim- 
plified forms  and  an  educational  program 
have  assisted  in  aecvuing  the  cooperation  at 
the  insured. 

Paragraph  15.  pages  63  and  64:  "VA  mtist 
handle  its  every  procedure  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  a  variety  of  rules  and  regulations 
and  laws,  whereas  private  business  ventures 
need  only  remain  within  the  law.  Becauae 
public  money  is  involved.  oOciais  must  go 
through  elaborate  procedures  to  prevent 
cheating  or  go  to  Jail  for  looses  whlc^  busi- 
neaamen  would  charge  oO  rather  than  become 
involved  in  red  tape." 

VA  comment :  The  author  Is  correct  In  his 
belief  that  officials  must  maintain  strict  ac- 
countability in  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

Paragraph  16.  page  64:  "Some  34  veterana' 
organisations  are  officially  recognised  as  hav- 
ing the  right  to  represent  Indl-vldual  veterans 
who  have  business  with  VA.  Approximateiy 
3,600  of  theae  representatives  have  space  in 
VA  aAeea,  aomettmes  doing  business  on  a 
iMMte  iriUeh  CBi^lea  favors  to  be  repaid  with 
Xawors.  There  are  instances  wh«%  these 
isprasentativea  actually  are  permitted  to 
acreen  the  caaes  to  be  handled  by  VA  offidala." 
VA  comment:  fiecognlzed  veterans'  organ- 
izations are  provided  space  by  VA  by  virtue 
eC  PabUc  Law  aM.  SeventyntlBtli  Congresa. 
Theae  reprcaantatlves  do  vataaMe  work  In 
preparing  the  caaaa  of  their  cUents  for  presen- 
tation to  VA.  In  order  that  they  may  do  this 
work  they  are  given  access  to  the  basic  flies 
of  the  veterans  they  re;weaent. 

If  the  author  knows  of  any  abuses  or  Im- 
proper acuona  1b  aoanection  with  this  sys- 
tem VA  would  appraatate  having  them  re- 
ported in  detail  so  corrective  steps  may  be 
taken. 

Paragraph  17.  page  M:  "T^ie  veterans'  or- 
ganisaUons  hard  so  infUtrated  the  peracHuid 
that,  in  March  1947,  VA  had  to  circularise  Ita 
asiplopMa*  iatMiMlBis  them  to  become  officers 
of  imgaatmtUmm  raeogniaed  in  presentation 
of  claims.  Scant  heed  has  been  i)aid  to  the 
order.  The  ranks  of  VA  contact  oOcers.  ad- 
judicators, and  training  spedaliati  1mv«  been 
fouBd  to  ba  akaflad  with  elected  officers  at 
local  poaU  wbo  tbiis  are  in  a  position  to 
favor  their  own  orgsBlBBtlon's  cltenta." 

VA  comment :  Veterana  make  tip  the  giaat 
majority  at  VA  ampioyaaa.  Thay  are  free  to 
Join  any  or  all  vctomns'  nrpiMlMllniii  Xor 
which  tl^y  are  eligible.  Tha  an  raHad  ordsr 
did  not  prohibM  aaasakatahlp  or  ttniMng 
office  in  organJBBtVina.    U  warned  agalaat 


hold  in?  office  where  an  employee  wouM  ba 
resolving  cases  presented  by  his  own  argasl- 
satlon. 

^11.  pafaft:  "xn?!! -service  ralaa 
It  tflAralt  to  tWsiiiMge  a  VA  empkyysa 
for  Incompetence.  Consider  the  case  of  John 
Doe.  who.  when  his  supervisor  coold  abide 
him  no  longer,  had  to  be  form^Qy  atniaag 
of  'conduct  unbecoming  a  Ooremment  em- 
ployee.' That  waa  May  1945.  For  2  months 
thereafter  the  boaa.  not  the  iiimtoysti.  ««■ 
on  the  hot  aeat  while  a  VA  ..i^.innttt  tn- 
veatigated  the  chargea.  The  final  result  waa 
a  daetalon  that  the  man  ahould  be  tired.  In- 
stead, though,  the  VetanuW  Adaitnlstratar 
put  him  on  probation.  Instructing  his  boaa  to 
make  another  report  as  to  his  progrsss  ta 
April  1946.  This  report  shnaaud  no  improve- 
ment as  to  Does  work  and  attitude,  so  a 
month  later  all  the  old  chargea  plus  new  ones 
had  to  be  drawn  up.  This  time,  after  weaka 
of  deliberation.  Doe  was  ordered  fired  aa  of 
June  13,  1946.  He  apyMmm.  carrying  his 
ca.se  to  the  CivU  Senrtoe  OoaBsHaslon.  As  a 
restilt  five  VA  officials  had  to  spend  hours 
writing  affidavits  as  to  their  knowledge  of  tha 
case.  That  fall  4  days  were  consumed  wltb 
hearings  requlrii^  the  attendance  at  high  VA 
officials.  In  March  1947  still  mcsra  >f*»-*»«ff 
were  held.  FinaUy.  on  TTaiMmhsi  4.  1947—2 
years  and  7  months  after  hla  boaa  had  tried 
to  fire  Doe — the  Civil  S3rvice  Commtastoa 
notified  the  Veterans'  Administratkia  twa^ 
Doe  could  be  discharged. " 

VA  comment:  Since  the  author  does  not 
name  the  employee,  VA  cannot  discuss  the 
case.  The  subject  of  the  paragraph  is  actu- 
ally clTU-sM^ice  requirements  tmder  which 
VA  must  operate  and  not  the  VA  Itself. 

Paragn^sh  19.  page  64:  "The  new  cxacu- 
tlves  brought  Into  the  VA  by  General  i^iiiry 
have  often  found  thasBMivsa  In  the  unten- 
able position  of  having  taapoMlbUity  without 
authority.  Many  have  quit  In  disgust,  leav- 
ing the  field  clear  to  prewar  -iiniw^TTk^  Tte 
ranks  of  these  old  fogies  wa  aoUdtfylBC 
owing  to  proiaottona  which  the  Investigators 
lotmd  are  ataBOSt  alwafi  based  on  length  at 
aervlce  rather  than  ability.  Thus  the  top  of 
the  VA  is  clogged  with  executives  who,  being 
unfamiliar  with  suxlem  methods,  bitterly 
oppoae  them." 

VA  conunent:    Until  branch  offices 
^Imtnated  February  1,  1949,  the 

of  VA  was  exactly  that  set  up  by 

Bi-adley  and  under  which  any  people  who 
came  with  him  entered  VA.  In  new  at  this 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  wrttar  haa  in 
mind.  Actually  tbl^  paragraph  aeeuM  to  be 
devoted  fulnetpafiy  to  Bame  «^"««g  an  aaay 
way  to  avoid  specifica. 

The  idea  that  length  of  aerrlca 
a  person  is  rather  unique, 
erally  reoognlSBd  aod  raTardod  Mttalde  Ck>v- 
emment.  The  avtlMr*B  ucawililon  that  VA 
omioaas  modem  metlkoda  docs  not  Jibe  wltt 
the  facts.  Thouaanda  of  able  ezecutivea 
from  outside  Government  have  entered  VA 
since  the  war,  and  the  orgaBlsaUcm  ta 

"machine    methods "     in    , 

wher    they  have  been  found  effective. 

Paragraph  26.  pages  64  and  65:  "The  in- 
veaMpMSKs  found  that  the  lower  strata  at 
exeesttrea  take  their  cue  from  those  above, 
adding  to  their  importance  and  ratings  by 
apUttlBg  Jo>s  into  infiniteafanal  parts  so  «»»< 
they  require  retinues  at  assiscanta.  then  re- 
sist any  action  reortanistBt  ttelr  activitlaa 
which  will  redtiee  tlw  tawsiber  of  people  ondsr 
them.  Moreover,  bsoaaBB  of  the  dlfleulty  at 
discharging  an  imdeattsbie  emptofBt;  ttw 
baaaaa  are  reluctant  to  InitlaCe  dtartpHBsry 
action.  The  far  aaatar  way  ia  to  ftto  czoal- 
lent  efBci^iey  Buurfca  to  tita  moat  t»tf«^mpii 
tent  wtHTkers,  thus  qualifying  them  fOr  trans- 
fer to  better  positions. " 

VA  orwiment:    Thla  pacagraph  representa 
tbm  maatkmtoDA  ot  tha  asthor  or  tba  tnvaaCU 

baiaa  to  be  determined  on  the  beats  of  hie 
yitf locations  to  have  an  opinion.    On  thia 
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point  VA  has  no  knowledge.  It  Is  uaed 
chiefly  as  a  springboard  to  the  next  par*- 
graph. 

Parafraph  31,  page  65:  "The  resiilt  of  such 
practices  Is  poor  morale  and  an  exodus  of  em- 
ployees who  are  good  enough  to  find  jobs 
elsewhere:  42  out  of  every  100  employees 
hired  by  the  VA  refuse  to  stay  employed  as 
long  as  a  year." 

VA  eoBunent:  The  author  says  42  cut  of 
•vary  100  employees  hired  by  VA  refuse  to 
stay  hired  as  long  as  a  year.  This  Is  offered 
••  a  horrible  example. 

VA  figures  show  the  annual  turnover  to  be 
t43  percent,  an  arerage  of  2.9  percent  a 
month  for  1M8.  Ttkia  was  the  average  for 
the  entire  Government. 

Bureau    of    Labor  statistics   figures  show 
that  it  compsrea  with  an  average  t\imover 
of  4.4    percent   per   month   for   private  in- 
-  dustry. 

Paragraph  22.  page  65:  "Such  a  situation 
makes  of  VA  a  sanctuary  for  the  incompe- 
tent. Yet  the  investigators  found  that  VA's 
organizational  plan  is  unworkably  compll- 
cMcd.  The  legislation  which  says  a  veteran 
Is  entitled  to  educational  benefits  under  cer- 
tain conditions  fills  leas  than  nine  pages  of 
print.  But  the  VA  bureaucrat  who  has  to 
determine  whether  veteran  John  Smith  Is 
eligible  has  to  consider  497  pages  cf  regula- 
tions. 120  pages  of  correspondence  from  the 
Washington  oflttce,  plus  77  pages  of  regula- 
tions from  hiS  branch  office  and  300  pages 
from  his  section  chief — many  of  them  in 
difficult,  obtuse  wording.  Altogether  he  has 
8M  pages  of  Instructions  to  ponder  over  and 
a  choice  of  69  forms  which  he  can  throw  at 
a  veteran." 

VA  comment:  The  statement  that  the  VA 
"(organizational  plan  is  unworkably  compli- 
cated" Is  patently  untrue.  It  Is  working. 
Its  organization  Is  certainly  unusual  In  Gov- 
ernment. VA  Is  very  nearly  the  only  Federal 
agency  that  has  an  Integrated  organization. 
The  others  are  confederacies  of  bureaus.  The 
functions  of  VA  originally  were  conducted  by 
five  separate  biu^aus  or  agencies.  This  ar- 
found  so  unsatisfactory  that 
were  brought  together  and  In- 
tegrated by  act  of  Congress. 

There  are  four  separate  and  distinct  edu- 
cational programs  being  administered  by  VA. 
The  laws  setting  these  up  are  not  quite  so 
simple  as  the  author  suggests.  He  is  entirely 
right,  however,  when  he  says  the  directives 
of  various  kinds  are  much  more  voluminous 
than  the  laws.  The  laws  grant  veterans  the 
right  to  undertaWe  training  under  certain 
broad  conditions.  The  regulations  must  fit 
these  conditions  to  specific  situations,  of 
which  there  are  many.  When  the  program 
first  began  expanding,  at  the  time  of  de- 
mobilization. VA  was  required  to  fit  the  laws 
to  many  different  situations  and  prescribe 
procedures  for  each.  Simplification  of  these 
regulations  and  directives  has  been  under 
way  for  months.  All  but  a  handful  of  service 
and  station  letters  have  been  canceled. 
Branch  office  directives  are  being  canceled 
as  rapkUy  as  possible.  But  there  will  always 
te  man  pag**  "^  regulation  than  there  are 
of  law.  Evary  •mendment  to  the  baste  laws 
miut  be  implammtad  by  new  regulations. 

The  statement  that  the  "VA  employee  has 
a  choice  of  69  forms  to  throw  at  the  veteran" 
Is  incorrect.  The  veteran  fills  out  one  form 
when  he  applies  for  training  and  on  enter- 
ing his  course  fills  out  from  one  to  three 
additional  forms.  The  exact  number  depends 
oa  the  t3rpe  of  course  to  be  followed. 

Paragraph  23,  page  65:  "Little  people  who 
are  displeased  with  their  lives  sometime* 
make  the  most  of  their  miserable  authority 
by  puahtng  veterans  arotmd.  The  Investiga- 
tors note  there  have  been  'improper  prac- 
tices by  regional  offlcee  In  discouraging  vet* 
erans  with  legitimate  appeals  fn»n  submit- 
ting them,  and  canceling  appeals  without 
proper  authority.'  This  U  extremely  serious. 
Mo  one  knows  what  heartbreak  has  resulted 
from  this  denial  of  legitimate  opportunity." 
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Paragraph 
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:  If  the  practices  outlined  In 

are  being  followed  they  should 

specifically   as   they   would    be 

both  regulation  and  law.     VA 

r  fquire    that    when    a   veteran's 

disapproved  he  must  be  In- 

wrftlng  of  his  nght  to  appeal  the 

Administrator.    This  right  of 

grahted  the  veteran  by  law. 

|hls  kind  are  mailed  to  veterans 

throughout    the    country 

'  lolatlon  is  punishable  by  dls- 
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24,  25.  26.  page  65:    "It  must 
from  all  this  that  e very- 
incompetent  or  lacks  conscience, 
of  the  House  Appropriations 
year.  J.  R.  Galbralth,  chief 
and  Investigation  Service, 
things  wrong  with  the  VA  and 
for  correcting  them, 
declared  that  In  VA  offices  some 
only  "fiagrantly"  violate  rules 
to  put  in  a  full  working  day, 
arrive  late,  bringing  maga- 
njewspapers   so   they   can    better 
heir  time.     Such  goldbrlcklng, 
all  clas.ses  from  clerks  to 
lectors. 

suggested  'radical  surgery'  on 

offices,  stating  that  they  'have 

expand  each  and  every  service 

that   like   the  central  office 

'aggressive  In  staffing'  with 

a  desire  to  build  an  empire.'  " 

Mr.  Galbralth  never  testl- 

Hcuse  Appropriations  Com- 

thlngs  attributed  to  him  In 

Here    are   the   facts:    He    was 

Dfficlal  of  VA  to  submit  his  per- 

Df  what  was  wrong  In  VA  and 

be  done  about  It.     This  confi- 

whlch     was     the 

man,  was  siibmltted  to  a  com- 

at  his  request  and  In 

The    one    constructive    sugges- 

In  the  quoted  portion  has  to 

sUmlnatlon  of  13  branch  offices. 

done. 
27.  page  66:  "The  Hoover  Com- 
e^tlgators  contend  the  Veterans* 
could    be    conducted   a   lot 
If  branch   offices  were  con- 
thousands  of  employees  were 
The  Trundle  Co.  experts  have 
eorganlzatlon     program    which 
the    top-heavy    agency, 
that  by  do:ng  away  with  un- 
space  and  firing  7.000  sur- 
and  14. ICO  other  employees — 
the  veterans  could  obtain  bet- 
a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of 
year.    That  Is  25  percent  of  the 
I  oU." 
nt:    The    branch    offices    again. 
)een    eliminated;    In    fact    were 
before  the  article  appeared;  and 
e^ybody  In  VA  had  been  certain 
months  they  were  going  to  be 
This   elimination    calls    for    a 
2,500  employees  before  the  end 
year.     The   proposed   budget. 
Congress,  calls  for  a  further 
10.000  man  years.     This  same 
for  a  reduction  of  nearly  190.- 
24  percent  from  the 
jrear  in  funds  for  general  ad- 
(xpenses. 

28.    page    66:     "Summing    up. 

Hoover    Commission's    repre- 

the    situation    pesslmlstl- 

say   that    flrlng  people   alone 

of  outside  pressure  never  can 

remainder   doing   more   work 

people  can  be  'welded  by  some 

personality    into   a  working 
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The  author  says  these  are 

of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

ve  been  or  will  be  presented 

of  the  United  States   for 

Congress    will    decide    upon 


Paragraph  29.  page  66:  **In  anothei-  decade 
it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents  will  have  grovm  from 
their  present  46.000.000  to  Include  62,500.- 
000  persons,  or  40  percent  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, with  Congress  jikely  to  expand 
rather  than  contract  the  benefits.  Under 
existing  laws  our  veterans  alone  received 
nineteen  billions  through  1947.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  maintaining  ;he  cur- 
rent program  through  Jiost  the  next  10  years 
will  require  an  outlay  of  forty-seven  t  illlons.*' 

VA  comment:  This  paragraph  suggests  a 
certain  amount  of  crystal  gazing  and  in- 
volves national  policy  In  the  future.  VA 
does  not  feel  qualified  to  comment  on  It. 

Paragraph  30.  page  66:  "The  least  which 
can  be  demanded  is  that  the  Veteruns'  Ad- 
ministration be  compelled  to  increase  Its  ef- 
ficiency so  that  veterans  shall  rece  ve  that 
which  Congress  Intended  for  them  and  the 
Nation  not  go  bankrupt  because  of  a  fan- 
tastic bureaucracy." 

VA  comment:  Even  If  you  accept  every- 
thing the  author  has  said  previoi^ly  you 
would  stUl  have  to  "swallow  a  camel"  to  go 
along  with  this  parag:  iph. 

One  basis  for  determining  the  efficiency  of 
an  operation  is  the  relationship  of  handling 
costs  to  the  total  volume  of  mon*y  han- 
dled. On  this  basis  the  VA  is  openting  on 
less  than  5  percent  which  is  more  efficient 
than  most  commercial  or  Industrial  organi- 
zations. 

VA  contends  that  veterans  are  and  have 
been  receiving  the  benefits  the  Congress  has 
voted  for  them. 

VA  ftirther  contends  that  one  of  tae  most 
fantastic  conclusions  In  the  article  Is  that 
the  Nation  that  can  stand  the  more  than  95 
percent  of  future  benefits  voted  for  '-eterans 
will  go  bankrupt  because  of  the  less  than 
5  percent  needed  to  operate  a  fantastic  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Paragraph  31.  page  66:  "People  who  regard 
the  pension,  instirance.  hospital  care,  edu- 
cational aid,  and  other  benefits  beirg  given 
veterans  as  Idealistic  forerunners  o:  a  new 
socialistic  order  for  the  entire  population 
would  do  well  to  ponder  what  is  haspwnlng 
at  VA." 

VA  comment:  VA  agrees  with  thts  writer 
that  the  entire  Nation  would  do  well  to  pon- 
der anything  on  which  It  spending  billions 
of  dollars.  The  VA  Is  the  creation  of  the 
people  acting  through  their  Congress,  and 
the  VA  believes  both  the  people  and  the 
Congress  did  ponder  carefully  before  pro- 
v.dlng  the  benefits  that  have  been  granted 
veterans. 

VA  Is  exactly  what  Its  name  Implies  •  •  • 
the  administrator  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  for  veterans,  their  dependents  and 
beneficiaries.  It  is  responsible  to  thi?  people 
of  the  United  States  for  Its  fidelity  In  car- 
rying out  those  laws.  It  fully  re<»gnlze8 
this  responsibility  and  welcomes  comment  or 
criticism  that  wUl  help  keep  the  people  fully 
and  honestly  Informed  as  to  Its  activities. 


Addresses  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Confer- 
ral of  the  Desn*«e  of  Doctor  of  Humani- 
ties on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  Rollins  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLCKIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  16  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  21).  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
8th  of  this  month  one  of  the  great  col- 
leges of  this  country.  Rollins  College,  at 
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winter  Park,  Fla.,  conferred  upon  tho 
President  of  the  United  States,  most  fit- 
tingly, the  degree  of  doctor  of  humani> 
ties.  The  degree  was  conferred  by  Dr. 
Hamilton  Holt,  president  of  Rollins  Col- 
lege. The  public  orator  on  that  occa- 
sion was  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
Florida.  Hon.  Fuller  Warren.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  out- 
standing, fitting,  and  distinguished  ad- 
dresses made  on  that  occasion  by  the 
Governor  of  Florida,  as  public  orator; 
the  president  of  Rollins  College ;  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
recipient  of  the  degree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricono, 
as  follows : 

AODRXSS  BT  THX  PaZSIDENT  OF  THZ  XTSTTEO 
STATES 

Governor  Warren,  President  Holt,  dlstin- 
gui^ed  educators,  and  all  the  friends  of  this 
great  school: 

This  Is  for  me  a  very  happy  and  a  very 
solemn  occasion.  The  GoverncH-'s  address 
was  a  masterpiece.  He  has  stated  admirably 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced. 

This  visit  brings  to  realteatlon  a  hope  that 
I  have  long  entertained.  I  am  deeply  sensi- 
tive of  the  honor  which  this  coUege  has  be- 
stowed upon  me. 

Rollins  College  has  served  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  Nation  faithfully  and  well 
through  more  than  three  score  3rears.  I 
shall  always  treasure  the  memory  of  this  day 
and  the  parchment  which  adnxits  me  into 
the  noble  society  of  Rollins  alumni.  The 
men  and  women  which  this  institution  has 
given  the  world  now  for  sixty-odd  years  have 
vpiMld  the  Ideals  of  democracy  wherever  they 
bsve  foiind  their  life  work. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  by  my  pres- 
ence here  today  to  bear  witness  to  the  debt 
which  we  owe  to  the  man  who  has  guided 
the  destinies  of  Rollins  College  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Since  he  assigned  the  presidency  of  this 
institution.  Dr.  Holt  has  made  It  a  focal 
point  in  our  effort  to  educate  American  youth 
In  principles  of  freedom  under  true  de- 
mocracy. You  know,  there  is  not  a  word  In 
any  language  that  haa  been  so  severely 
abused  during  the  last  10  years  as  that  word 
democracy.  Some  people  make  a  travesty  of 
the  word.  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  words 
in  the  history  of  the  Kngllah  language  and 
It  should  stand  for  just  exactly  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  democracy,  and  not  for  a 
counterfeit. 

Dr.  Holt  has  brought  to  his  work  distin- 
guished leadership  with  a  background  of  ac- 
com^plishment  in  many  fields.  Although  he 
will  soon  retire  from  active  academic  work. 
h*  will  continue  his  labors  for  peace  and  in- 
ternational good  wUl. 

Never  before  has  this  country  needed  as  It 
does  today  the  leadership  of  tlioroiighly 
trained  men  and  women.  We  must  have 
leaders  inspired  frc«n  their  earliest  years  with 
the  Ideals  of  true  democracy. 

Education  Is  our  first  line  of  defense.  In 
the  conflict  of  principle  and  policy  which 
divides  the  world  today.  America's  hope — 
our  hope — the  hope  of  the  world.  Is  In  edu- 
cation. Through  education  alone  can  we 
combat  the  tenets  of  communism.  The  lu- 
fettered  soul  of  free  man  offers  a  spiritual 
defense  unconquered  and  unconqtierable. 

We  may  not  know  what  Is  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,  but  we  do  know  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  In  the  embattled  de- 
mocracies of  Europe,  who  live  in  front  of  the 
tron  curtain,  is  the  world's  best  hope  for 
peace  today. 

Btfwiailijii  !•  tb«  moat  trnportast 
for*  vs.    Tbe  Om^rMs  sboaiM  momd 
tlon  authorttliig  ^Mleral  grants  to  the  States 
lo  aaaist  in  mewttog  the  operating  expenses 


of  elementary  and  Mcondary  schools.  There 
Is  general  agrMOwnt  that  such  aid  can  be 
given  without  Interference  with  State  re- 
sponsibility for  the  scope  and  content  of  th« 
teaching. 

If  otir  country  Is  to  retain  Its  frec4Soin  In 
a  world  of  conflicting  political  philoaophles. 
we  mMsX  take  st^js  to  assure  that  every 
American  youth  shall  receive  the  highest 
level  of  training  by  which  he  can  profit. 

A  soundly  conceived  Federal  scholarship 
program  In  our  colleges  and  universities  Is 
a  necessary  step  in  attaining  this  goal. 

Education  has  been  defined  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  acids  of  fascism  and  communism. 
Neither  of  these  totalitarian  forms  of  gov- 
ernment can  survive  examination  by  edu- 
cated men  and  women — men  and  women 
free  to  search  for  the  truth  and  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  liberty  set  forth  In  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — the  greatest  document  of  govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  that  has  ever  been 
written  by  the  hand  erf  man.  That  Consti- 
tution gives  US  the  rtile  by  which  to  live 
together  in  peace.  It  gives  us  the  means  to 
see  that  Justice  comes  to  every  man,  be  be 
big  or  be  he  smaU.  be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor. 

If  this  great  institution  wUl  continue  to 
turn  out  leaders.  I  am  not  at  aU  afraid  of 
what  the  next  generation  in  tbe  world  wlU 
bring  fortli.  We  are  working  for  peace.  We 
want  peace.  We  pray  ail  the  time  for  peace 
In  the  world.  And  to  attain  that  peace,  we 
must  aU  learn  how  to  live  together  peace- 
ably, and  do  to  our  neighbors  as  we  would 
have  our  neighbors  do  to  us.  Then  we  will 
have  a  happy  wcnrld,  and  that's  what  we 
want. 

BT 


<W  FliOUBA 

A  man  who  has  been  elevated  to  the  high- 
est position  in  the  gift  of  the  Nation  by  the 
\intrammeled  suffrage  of  all  the  people  needs 
no  introduction  to  this  or  any  other  Amer- 
ican assembly.  Whether  the  name  of  Harry 
S.  Truman  will  echo  down  the  corridors  of 
time,  whether  he  is  marking  or  making  an 
epoch  in  human  progress,  will  not  and  can- 
not be  decided  today.  Contemporary  praise 
or  blame  is  not  the  verdict  of  history. 

Bat  tfeto  we  do  kxKiw:  The  man  «iu 
tbe  flSet  at  President  of  the  IbiftBd 
occupies  the  most  exalted  poUtkaJ  poeicioa 
cm  earth.  Not  only  Is  he  the  chosen  leader 
and  the  servant  of  a  free  people,  but  he  Is 
their  constituted  spokesman  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world. 

Whether  In  politics,  economics,  ethics,  or 
religion,  a  man  may  think  and  act  as  a  reac- 
tionary, a  conservative,  a  liberal  or  a  radical. 
President  Truman  la  UberaL  What  are  the 
great  liberal  issues  now  before  our  people 
and  all  peoples  that  must  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen?  At  least  three  of  these 
are  transcendent,  and  tn  each  one  of  them 
President  Truman  has  already  played  the 
role  of  leader.  They  are,  in  brief,  the  race 
issue,  the  eomnmtr  iBue  and  the  peace  ieme. 
They  are  all  fundamectally  lasoes  of  Jovtlce. 

The  race  Issue  Is  the  Issue  of  how  to  sub- 
stitute helptfulness  and  hopefulness  for  hate- 
f\ilnsss  and  despair  in  those  regions  here  and 
abroad  where  two  c»  more  races  live  together 
In  the  same  or  proximate  territortea. 

Tbe  economic  Issue  Is  largely  the  Issue  of 
dlstrflbatlon.  The  human  race  can  now  pro- 
duce enough  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  tn  the  dvUiaed 
portions  of  the  earth.  But  we  have  not  yet 
learned  bow  to  distribute  tlMee  btaaetngs 
equitably.  Surely  the  bnlas  aat  tbe  wtll 
power  exist  to  work  out  an  eccxiomy  which 
will  bring  cur  people  and  all  peoples  to  a 
planned  and  dladplined  plenty,  and  this 
when  accomplished  wiU  banisb  tbe  curse  of 
poverty  from  the  earth. 

subBtltutioa  la  the  tnxmnmtkmM  realm  cf 
law  Cor  war.  We  have  substitoted  law  for 
war  witbta  aatlians.     But  between  n»:top» 


tbe  only  final  way  for  a  eOMM%|i  state  to 
assure  its  rights  is  by  une  of  force,  when 
api^ied  by  one  nation  to  another  Is  war.  In 
other  words,  the  nations  of  tbe  world  are  tn 
that  state  of  erotutkn  where,  without  a 
qualm,  they  daim  tbe  rtf^t  to  settle  their 
disputes  in  a  manner  la  which  they  would 
put  tbetr  own  subjects  to  death  for  Imltet- 
Ing.  Surely  in  an  atomic  age  tbe  peoples  ct 
the  earth  will  not  cease  vrorklng  for  a  "more 
perfect  union, "  wfaoae  goal  will  be 
of  a  world  government  with 
over  states  and  peoples. 

But  iu  history,  by  lu  material  power,  by 
Ite  moral  prestige  and  by  tbe  genius  of  lu 
people  tbe  United  States  Is  the  key  to  these 
great  issues.  President  Truman,  by  virtue  at 
bis  oAce.  is  tbe  key  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  for  these  reaaone  we  have  amemhled  here 
this  morning  to  honor  our  President  for  giv- 
ing his  all  in  his  conmanding.  but  lonely, 
ottce  to  lead  our  country,  and  through  our 
country  the  world,  to  higher  and  happier 
levels  where  J\utlce  and  peace  abide. 

Ut.  President.  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  you  Harry  8.  Truman  far  the  honorary  de- 
gree at  Doctor  of  Humanities. 


aODBXaS    BT   01.    BAMILTOIf    HOLT.    PKESmCITT   OF 
tOUJlfS  COLLCCX 

Harry  S.  Truman.  It  Is  not  because  you 
have  put  social  Ideals  above  material  con- 
sideraticfls:  It  is  not  because  you  have  tin- 
derstood  the  human  and  spiritual  problems 
of  the  mill  ions  of  unknown  men  and  women 
both  here  and  abroad  whose  voices  seem 
never  to  be  heard;  It  is  not  because  you  have 
already  followed  the  vision  of  a  better  land 
and  a  better  world;  It  Is  not  for  these  con- 
siderations alone  that  Rollins  would  honor 
you  today.  It  is  rather  because  of  our  faith 
In  what  you  are  yet  to  do  that  we.  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Florida's  seven  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  unite  this  morning  to 
honor  you. 

As  a  pledge  of  our  faith  in  laws  yet  to  be 
drafted,  in  State  papers  yet  to  be  written; 
as  a  pledge  of  our  faith  In  your  continuing 
and  enlarging  statesmansblp-to-be,  Rollln* 
College  confers  upon  you  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  humanities  and  admits  you  to  all  tts 
rights  and  privileges. 


Tnne  To  Discnss  Atiantic  Treaty  De- 
ttmm^td  of  Sesake  by  Ckardunea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSQ 

or  KTCHiaAlV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ESFRZSENTAI'l V ES 

Wednesdav.  March  16,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKL  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
OED.  I  wish  to  Include  the  fotiowlng  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  under  date  of  March 
15.  1949: 

TX2CB  To  Dfsrpas  An.ajrxxc  Tbbatt  DBtuamtm 
or  flkKAiB  KT  Catoaoncnr 

The  Protestant  community  In  the  United 
States  has  demanded  that  the  Amertcan  peo- 
ple be  given  ample  opportunity  to  ifln'"tf 
tbe  proposed  North  Atlantic  defease  poet 
before  final  action  Is  taken  by  the  Seaacte. 

This  demand  was  voiced  by  tbe  465  dele- 
gates who  attended  the  National  Study  Con- 
ference on  the  Churches  and  World  Order. 


at  tbe  call  at  tbe 
tntcxaatlanal    jistleo    and 
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good   wOl   of   th«   PMtfsl    CoimcU   of 
Cburches  ol  Clirtot  In  America. 

Th»  usembled  churchmeiu  foUowtng  a 
a-hour  off -Uie- record  preaenution  by  Cb*rles 
B.  Boblen  ot  Ibe  SUU  Department,  made 
dfMT  Um  fact  tbat  many  questions  would 
liav*  to  be  answered  before  a  final  Judgment 
could  be  given  on  tMa  crucial  laKM  ot  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Wltb  tbe  Bight  Sererend 
WUUam  Scarlett,  of  St.  Louis,  in  tbe  cbalr.  tbe 
conference  declined  to  take  a  stand  for  or 
a«aln»t  tbe  pact. 

APFXAL   TO   SSNATS 

I  Atlantic  Pact  Is  now  in  the  prccess  of 

tbe  conference  saM.    "We  do 

not  take  a  jxisltlon  with  regard  to  thit  pro- 
poaed  pact  because  its  final  text  is  not  now 
available  to  us  and  because  tbere  Is  no  op- 
pQKtSBtty  for  tbls  conference  to  study  its 
yrtaelples  and  consider  its  implications. 

-We  call  upon  the  United  States  Senate  not 
to  take  final  action  on  this  pact  ur.tll  the 
American  people  have  bad  oppcxtuaity  to 
gain  full  understanding  of  its  meanliig." 

Tnaa  this  point  the  Protestant  chiirchmen 
vwt  on  to  declare  that  regional  pacts  could 
add  to  the  total  of  common  security  if  they 
are  genuinely  vttklB  the  universal  frame- 
work of  tbe  Unltad  Itotions;  if  they  are  baaed 
upon  a  natural  community  of  Interist  and 
are.  in  fact,  designed  and  operated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  participating 
«>^(*i«ri«  Conversely,  it  was  the  unanimous 
Judgment  of  the  conference  that  "su<:b  p»acts 
can  add  to  insecurity  if  their  words  conceal 
what  Is  easentislly  a  military  alliance  which 
might  validly  appear  to  otliers  to  be  aggrea- 
alve." 

Tbe  proposed  pact  was  only  one  ]>baae  of 
Vtm  tetMMkr  problem  of  Soviet-American  re- 
la«Vpt*  Jleninar  fl  by  tbe  conf«-ence.  In  their 
iMHage  to  the  churches  the  Protestant  re- 
Ugkmi  leaders  alDrmed  their  conviction  that 
war  wltb  tbe  Soviet  Union  Is  not  inevitable. 
Such  a  war  was  held  to  be  unprobab.e  "given 
proper  use  by  the  United  States  of  IUj  power." 
•Tbe  just  society."  it  was  said,  "is  impreg- 
nable to  communism,  which.  altbout:b  it  may 
lift  some  btirdens,  fastens  upon  the  common 
people  other  burdens  grievous  to  t*  borne. 
Our  major  attention,  accordingly,  should  b« 
to  aatabtlahtng  Justice  wl:hin  the 
I  at  frewlotn  throughout  the  earth." 

»rujB  CIVXS  KXTNOrrS 

■vtler  In  tha  keynote  speech  of  the  con- 
faranee.  John  Foster  Dulles.  Presbyterian  lay- 
man and  member  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations,  bad  declared 
that  "so  far  as  it  Is  humanly  possible  to  Judge. 
the  SoTtet  Oovtmment.  under  conditions 
now  pravaBlBg.  does  not  contem{>late  the 
use  of  war  as  an  Instrument  of  Its  national 
policy.  I  do  not  know  any  responsible  high 
ofBclal.  military  or  civilian,  in  this  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  government,  who  believes 
that  tbe  Soviet  state  now  plans  conquest  by 
opra  mlUtary  aggraaalon." 

With  this  jwdgaaant  the  conference  agreed. 
There  was  a  disposition,  however,  to  be  crtti. 
cal  of  what  was  frit  to  be  the  undue  influ- 
ence nercised  by  tbe  mlUtary  in  tht?  formu- 
lation of  American  foreign  policy. 

"We  do  not  reflect  upon  i:be  patriotism  nor 
tbe  sincere  daslre  for  peace  of  the  leadership 
of  our  armed  forcaa."*  ft  waa  said.  •'Taelr  pro- 
fessional training,  however,  does  not  qualify 
tkam  to  lay  down  tbe  strategy  for  peace  and 
to  calculate  the  risks  that  always  btive  to  be 
taken  for  peace  if  we  are  to  win  ii;  Just  as 
risks  have  to  be  taken  in  a ar  for  vktory." 

Tbe  conference  deplored  tbe  seeming  lack 
of  a  baste  national  strategy  for  peace.  Lack- 
ing, tco.  it  was  said,  is  coordination  lufBcient 
to  iagun  that  all  forms  cf  oAdal  activity. 
wteCber  itfUtary  or  clvlUan.  lit  Lato  that 
strategy  to  Insure  lU  success. 

KBr  Dooaa  omr 
■Mmp  O.  Brooalay  Oanam.  of  Now  York, 
who  prasMsd  over  tbe  conference  section  on 
The  Churches  and  Americaa  Policy  Ui  Kurope. 
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urged  that  the 
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I  egarding  the  achievements 
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United  Nations  their  moral 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
attention  of  my  colleagues 
jy  Lawrence  R.  Goldberg 
in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Sunday.  March  13.  1949. 
graphically  depicts  the  dis- 
he  American  watch-man- 
inhustry    to    the    particular 
)ur  vital  national  defense 


hope  that  every  Mem- 
will  carefully  read  this 
convinced  that  this  Con- 
bound  to  adopt  adequate 
protection  of  our  Amer- 
people  and  the  preserva- 

defense  structure, 
follows : 


Skxx  Thacedt — Cotmmraa 

ESSE3CTIAL     TO     NaTIONAI.     D«- 

Special    TnCTNG    In- 


Waltham  Casi 
Watch  Pism 
rcNsz — FORCS^    Need 

amUMENTS 

(By  LaWrence  R.  Goldberg) 
Tbe  more  onr  delves  through  the  fact  Hie 

of  the  America  1  Watch  Institute,  the  more 

one    becomes     :onvinced    that    tbe    closing 

down  of  our  V|altham  Watch  Co.  is  one  of 

the  top 

watch 

The  truth  o: 

one    realizes 

manufactured 


of  the  American  system  of 
urlng. 

this  becomes  evident  when 

rhat    although    all    types    of 

;oods.    such    as    automobUes. 

electrical   appl  utces.    etc.,   have    been   pro- 


duced in  layArtoiit  quantities  in  all  In- 
dustrial countifes  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  and  S^«itzerland  are  tha  only  two 
who  have  suoo4  adad  In  tawlopiac  a  Jeweled 
watch  Uidtistry  oC  any 


Continuation  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 
is  essential  to  the  defense  of  not  only  the 
United  States  but  of  the  whole  western 
democratic  world.  This  can  be  seen  clearly 
in  the  following  facts: 

UNABLE     TO     rtTNCTlON 

Without  special  timing  instruments  of 
extremely  high  precision,  a  modern  mili- 
tary establishment  would  be  virtually  un- 
able to  function.  This  is  true  in  an  abso- 
lute sense  in  the  case  of  long-range  air  and 
naval  operations.  (The  basic  concepts  of 
modern  Western  Hemisphere  defense.) 

Such  timing  instruments  can  be  pro- 
duced (in  quantity,  at  any  rate)  in  only 
two  countries  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland.  Should  the  productive 
capacity  of  either  of  these  be  allowed  to 
decline,  or  disappear  altogether,  the  world- 
wide balance  of  military  potential  would  be 
seriously  altered. 

Switzerland  Is  in  the  opposite  hemisphere 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  past  war. 
all  shipments  of  military  timing  Instruments 
from  Switzerland  to  the  Allies  were  cut  off. 
It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions associated  with  us  supposes  the  ex- 
istence and  dictates  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican jeweled  watch  Industry. 

ONLY    CONTACT    OF    SUBS 

Accurate  timepieces  are  Indispensable  In 
the  operation  of  mUltary  aircraft  and  sub- 
marines. When  a  submarine  is  submerged, 
its  time  Instruments  are  Just  about  its  only 
contact  with  things  in  the  outside  world. 
Without  a  drift  sight  and  meter,  the  radio 
compass,  the  octant,  and  accurate  timepieces, 
a  long-range  bomber  would  be  helpless.  An 
aerial  navigator  is  generally  equipped  with 
two  master  navigation  watches  and  a  hack 
(wrist)   watch. 

The  master  watches  must  be  accurate  to 
a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  sure  checked  regu- 
larly with  the  time  signals  from  Greenwich 
or  the  Naval  Observatory  in  Washington. 
(The  fact  that  the  navy  maintains  an  ob- 
servatory demonstrates  the  fact  that  time  Is 
of  the  essence  in  naval  operations.  If  a  navi- 
gator's watch  should  be  as  little  as  four  sec- 
onds off  when  he  takes  a  celestial  shot  with 
his  octant,  his  plane  would  be  a  mile  off  ita 
cotirse 

In  an  artillery  barrage,  seconds  of  time  may 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure,  even  of  life  and  death,  to  our  own 
forces  who  may  be  required  to  move  into  an 
area  synchronously  with  the  forward  creep 
of  the  bombardment.  The  same  la  true  of 
integrated  air-ground  attacks. 

START  INSPECTION  STSTEK 

In  fact,  virtually  all  operations  of  a  mech- 
anized nature,  whether  military  or  other- 
wise, must  be  founded  on  a  precise  measure- 
ment <rf  time.  In  the  ISSO's.  when  the 
mounting  number  of  railroad  accidents  was 
shocking  the  Nation,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  effective  remedies  found  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  watch -Inspection  system. 
Today  a  railroader  must  own  a  watch  which 
meets  certain  specifications  (it  must.  Inci- 
dentally, be  an  Elgin,  HamUton,  or  Waltham) 
and  he  must  submit  this  watch  for  inspec- 
tion every  2  weeks.  The  critical  importance 
of  timing  was  thus  recognized  in  efficient 
and  safe  raUroadlng. 

The  story  of  marine  chronometers  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  vivid  illustration  of  this  ne- 
cessity. Modem  naval  operations  (and  ocean 
navigation  generally)  requires  that  ships  be 
equipped  with  timekeeping  Instruments 
whose  rate  Is  constant  to  the  minutest  frac- 
tions of  a  second. 

The  marine  chronometer,  a  special  time- 
piece of  marvelous  accuracy,  was  first  de- 
veloped around  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  serve  this  purpose.  Up  until  tha 
time  of  the  United  States  entry  into  tha 
last  war,  the  navies  of  the  world  depended 
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larger  on  Switzerland  and  «Hgiand  for  ttastr 

supply  of  marine  cbronoaaslsrs. 

They  were  individually  designed  and  mmta 
carefully  by  hand;  the  yearly  produetlaB 
■arcely  exceeded  300  or  400.  After  Pearl 
Hu-bor,  which  was  the  slgxial  for  tbe  un- 
paraUeled  ezi>ansk>n  of  our  naval  forees, 
Switzerland,  tha  aaajor  sources  of  supply  of 
marine  cbronoawlca,  was  entirely  cut  off. 
If  this  evaartHriMf  toad  not  been  anticipated, 
the  bltuatlOB  vooM  have  been  of  crisis  pro- 
portions. 

The  only  place  to  ttiru  was  the  American 
Jeweled  watch  Industry,  which  nntll  then 
liad  aasar  manufactured  a  marine  chronom- 
aiar.  Bat  to  the  immense  reUef  of  the 
United  States  Navy  land  Allied  navies)  an 
American  watch  manufacturer,  alerted  in 
1940.  bad  had  thne  to  tool  up  and  was  able 
to  produce  thousands  of  chrommieters  in 
an  unbelievably  short  time. 

paoviDs  SCANT  rmrs 

The  first.  In  fact,  was  delivered  only  3 
mcnths  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  American 
manufacturer  also  Improved  the  design  of 
marine  chronometer  and  the  American-made 
Instruments  have  set  an  entirely  new  stand- 
ard of  excellence  for  performance  In  the  field. 
By  1943.  a  second  American  company  was 
ready  to  produce  marine  chrcmometers  bad 
they  been  needed. 

Tha  aassntULity  of  the  i\inartran  Jeweled 
watch  Industry  In  nnt*""^!  defenae  is  not 
limited  to  the  production  of  accurate  mili- 
tary timepieces  alone.  Doaens  of  itcaa  of 
direct  military  consequence  were  manufaa- 
tiired  for  tbe  government  or  its  contractors 
during  tha  war  by  tbe  Jeweled  watch  Indus- 
try, Many  vmt  implements  require  preci- 
sion manufacture  of  which  the  jeweled 
watch  manufacturers  alone  are  capable. 

Other  Industries,  such  as  aircraft,  auto- 
mobile, and  one  or  two  more,  work  occasion- 
ally to  tolerancee  as  close  as  those  habitual 
In  tbe  jeweled  watch  Industry,  but  this 
Industry  alone  uses  these  tolerances  in  the 
manufacture  of  t^^  parts,  so  tiny  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  graspad  by  tbe  naked  eye. 
No  other  industry  has  this  know-how,  nor 
can  obtain  It  short  of  long  years  of  manu- 
facturing experience. 

From  IMS  to  tha  last  "x^******  at  1M5.  the 
American  Jawaiad  watch  todustry  nsanufac- 
tored  no  watches  for  the  ctvliian  madait  l«fc 
devoted  itself  exdusiveiy  to  the  pradoettaa 
of  war  matorlala.  Despite  this  fact,  this  In- 
dustry In  some  cases  needed  as  much  as 
2  years  to  meet  the  engineering  and  tool- 
ing requirements  on  certain  new  products 
which  were  needed  by  the  military  forces 
and  which  no  other  tndtistry  was  qualified  to 
undertake.  If  the  Industry  had  been  large 
enough  to  support  a  greater  management  en- 
glnaerlng  and  tooling  OBg^mtattkm.  thesa 
products  coxUd  have  bean  sapi^led  much 
faster  and  the  military  striking  power  of  the 
Allies  enhanced  In  a  critical  hour  In  history. 

The  evolution  of  the  American  system 
of  watch  manufacture  can  be  illustrated  by 
a  sin^e  comparison.  In  1809,  Luther  God- 
dard  began  tha  manufacture  of  watches  In 
Shrewsbory.  Mass.  By  the  tune  he  had  re- 
tired In  1817.  he  had  produced  about  500 
watches.  This  was  the  largest  number  of 
watches  ever  produced  by  an  American  man- 
ufackmsr  up  to  that  time.  By  190S.  a  stngla 
American  watch  manufactxirer  waa  aWa. 
through  the  use  of  power-driven  machinery, 
to  produce  several  thousand  watches  in  a 
single  day. 

OnraSTBT  aSVOLTTTIONiaSD 

within  that  span  of  years  the  art  of  watch- 
making had  been  completely  revolutlonlaart 
It  was  the  work,  of  course,  of  many  hundrads 
of  engineers  and  technicians.  One  man 
amtng  them,  however,  was  particularly  no- 
table, a  New  Etoglander.  Aaron  L.  DetmlaQB. 
who  is  generally  celebrated  as  "the  father  of 
American  watch  manufacture." 


Is  watch  manufactore  over  700  different 
glBBS  of  materials  and  over  140  different  m^ 
taUlc  alloys  are  employed. 

Xbs  taaae  plate  or  foundation  of  a  watch 
oOBtalHa  43  holes,  many  of  which  must  ba 
accurate  In  size  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  an 
tnch  w"«1  accurate  In  their  location  on  the 
plate  to  three  ten -thousandths  of  an  inch. 
Over  100  operations  are  required  in  making 
such  a  p'ate. 

The  smallest  screw  used  In  a  watch  looka 
like  a  speck  of  dust  to  the  naked  eye;  it  to 
twenty-sixth  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
long,  weigh."?  one  and  one-third  one-bundred- 
tbouasBMlthB  of  an  ovmoe.  Twenty  thousand 
at  ttato  wUl  barely  fill  a  thimble.  Yet  each 
must  be  perfectly  threaded  and  stoCted. 

The  wire  used  to  manufacture  halrsprtagi 
for  a  lady's  watch  to  appmrlmately  four- 
thousandths  of  an  Inch  wide  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  thousandth  of  an  Inch  thick. 
The  tolerance  on  wldtn  to  five  one-hundred- 
thousandths  of  an  Inch  and  on  thickness 
the  tolerance  to  one  one-hundred-thou- 
sandth of  an  Inch.  Plve  strands  of  thto 
wire  stacked  together  would  equal  the  thick- 
ness of  a  human  hair. 

rooa  TBOfosjLHn  cvKaanoNs  aaamaio 
There  are  about  4,000  operartona  in  the 
sMuaufacture  of  a  flna  Aaieriean  watch,  of 
which  a  large  percentage  are  neossmry  tn- 
ipecttons.  As  one  American  toiMilactarer 
puts  it,  "almost  half  of  the  upsvadons  are 
inspections,  of  which  30  p^cent  are  Inspec- 
tkuia  of  inspections.  In  this  plant  there  to 
one  inspector  for  every  six  production  work- 
era." 

Over  SO  American  companies  have  started 
out  In  the  manufacture  at  Jeweled  watches, 
but  only  three — llgln  National  Watch  Co. 
(Klgln  and  Aurora.  HI.,  and  Lincoln,  Nebr.), 
Hamilton  Watch  Co.  (Lancaster,  Pa),  and 
Waltham  Co.  (Waltham.  Mass.)  have  sxjt- 
vtved.     All  are  over  50  years  old. 

rover  American  manufacturers  of  clocks 
and  other  time  Instruments  make  clock-type 
wrist  and  pocket  watches,  most  of  which  are 
non Jeweled.  Tliese  are-  General  Time  tn- 
struments  Corp..  E.  Ingraham  Co.,  New  Haven 
Clock  8i  Watch  Co.,  and  United  States  Time 
Corp.  ^ 

Eulova  Watch  Co..  an  Importer  of  move- 
ments from  Switzerland,  manufactures  an 
undisclosed  number  of  Jeweled  watch  move- 
ments In  the  United  States. 

The  following  figures  show  those  with  Im- 
ported movements,  and  those  manufactured 
by  Elgin,  Hamilton,  and  Waltham,  from  1938 
to  1947  (excluding  watches  of  one  Jewel  or 
none) : 


Imports 


2,  m. «» 
2,9*7,000 

2.700,000 

s.as7.ooo 
4,i«B.oao 
s,iK.mt 

7.0081000 
6,7«.00» 

s,7aik.aw 
9,  on.  000 


Elffin. 
Hanulton. 
W;iUtuun 


1..^9«,000 

1,SM.000 

ttii,OM 

1,300.008 

l,«M.flBO 

LMOn 

886.  QM 

271,000 

174. 000 

618.000 

i,iai.ooo 


From  1942  up  to  the  last  months  of  1945, 
Elgin,  Hamilton,  and  Waltham  manufactured 
no  watches  for  the  civilian  market,  their  full 
production  being  donated  to  war  work. 
Nxss  TSAaa  or  taAiNOfe 

One  of  the  great  dangers  to  national  de- 
fenae to  to  ignore  the  shutting  down  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Co.  Its  personnel  cannot 
be  replaced  on  short  notice.  The  ability  to 
work  to  such  fine  tolerances  with  minute 
parts,  as  are  pssssnt  in  this  highly  speciai- 
iaed  induatry.  aan  be  acquired  only 


many  years  of  training,  and  careful  Initial 
selection  on  the  besto  at  psychcdogical  and 
physical  fltneaa. 

There  are  only  10.000  such  pwrmmai  in  all 
America — one-third  of  them  beln« 
to  Waltham.  Tbto  personnel  attei 
schools  designed  to  make 
end  were  participants  for  lassy  yaan  In  as- 
tensive  training  courses  conducted  within 
the  plant. 

Selection  at  such  p«aonnel  Invoiwa 
ful  psychological  testing  and  requlrea^ 
an  aiislfats  el     " 
of  the  applicants'  body.     (] 
person  whose  perspiration  to 
can  spoil  hundreds  of  .       ' 
while  still  uncased  by  merely  betag 
proxuatty  ot  them  for  a  period  of  Ume.) 

Every  one  of  the  Waltham  employees  la 
an  essentiality  in  our  national  defense. 

With  all  danoeratic  countries  thcougtsovt 
the  world  now  being  alerted  to  a  third  v<aM 
war.  artri  America  spending  bUlioiu  in  da* 
fense  measures.  It  would  be  penny-wtaa, 
pcund-roollah,  to  assume  that  the  shut-down 
of  the  Waltham  WatcL.  Co.  to  Just  snotber 
financial  failure. 

There  to  much  more  than  meets  ttia  i 
eye  in  the  knocking  over  of  thto 
essential,  highly  specialized,  industry.  Let's 
not  wait  until  U  to  too  late  to  make  thto  dis- 
covery. 


Onr  Greatest  Danfor:  Financial  Rocks 
Akend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

nOR.  IIDMER  FERGUSON 

or  icicHiaAii 
ni  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNllEU  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  16  (legitUUive  day  of 
Monday,  February  21).  1949 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prixited  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Otir  Greatest  Danger:  Ptnanclai 
Rocks  Ahead,"  published  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  of  February  23.  IWfl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d. 
as  follows: 

THK  AMHUCAN  DISCRACa — OOti  GRSATIST  BAMOSB: 

raiAiscisi.  aoc3C8  abeao 

Thto  country  to  faced  with  the  gravest  dan- 
ger in  its  htetory. 

It  Is  a  disaster  worse  than  war. 

POT  we  have  always  been  able  before  to  re- 
build after  war  and  to  grow  mightier. 

That  time  baa  gone. 

The  imminent  danger  with  which  we  are 
«anfranted  transcends  ail  political  <M— MS^ 

It  to  not  a  question  ol  Bepublleaas  a^atHt 
Democrats  or  New  Dealere  against  Old  Deal- 
en^  It  Ii  not  a  conflict  between  unions  and 
tmaK^Bwaait.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
piegreas  of  aodai  secunty.  national  health  or 
any  other  controversial  question. 

The  cold  stark  ugly  fact  to  that  the  United 
States  to  rapidly  drtfttng  Into  national 
bankruptcy. 

Unless  scmethlng  to  done  to  stem  the  tide 
we  will  be,  withm  a  very  few  years,  no  better 
off  than  the  nations  of  Europe. 

It  to  thto  condition  for  which  the  Moscow 
Communists  are  patiently  and  hopefully 
waitlnsi. 

They  know  what  to  coming  imlees  we  wake 
up.    Tbey  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

Who  will  be  responsible  ioi  thto  national 
collapse? 

Let  8  be  honest  about  It.  We  have  aU  bssa 
guilty. 
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Ho  party,  no  dan.  no  group  haa 

loodtuooi  •bonk. 
W«  ha^v  ditftad  iBto  tt  from  t*ncratl<>n  to 


Tta«  tmUliava  enemy  which  U  serving  Mos- 
cow a«  tte  deadllfwt  of  fifth  columnUU  la 

R  la  fcRlai^  Ironic — hut  a  graat  lao^  (or 


teva  ptoccd  the  god  of  aarlanry  ta  dytoc  of 
Aryrot   because   of   groas  and   Btupid   Ineffl- 


magnlflcent 
to  save  us 
to  meet  Moecbw 

No  America  a 
reporu  without 
dangers. 

Yet  there 
greatest  taafc 
In  the  hlstor 

The   mean 


TlM  moat  powerful  business  corp<«atlon  In 
would  fo  into  bankruptcy 
If  tt  ware  so  wretchedly  man- 
aged as  is  the  buslneas  of  our  Federal  Oovem- 
it  today. 
There  Is  this  difference,  however:  The  prt- 
msHMifMl  and  criminally 
t.  would  psy  ftr  tt*  own  sins  and 
go  broke:  but  the  Government  does  not  go 
out  of  business.  It  simply  borrows  mora 
money  which  has  to  be  paid  thro\igh  taxation 
until  all  liiiBliiaaii  ccaaes,  the  factories  remam 
ktta  and  tte  paopia  starve. 

la  tte  history  of  all  mfamanaged  na- 
stnca  civilization  began. 
We  are  now  rapidly  coming  to  that  period. 
Only  eoKffage  and  vision  can  save  us. 
AsBlB,  tbia  newspaper  states  as  emphati- 
cally as  possible:  This  is  not  a  party  issue. 
We  are  the  victims  of  our  own  follies  and 
the  folliea  of  past  generations. 

Tte  guilt  rests  with  both  parties  and  all 
We  thought  our  wealth  would  never 


Today  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  Democrat.  1^  working  ahoulder  to  shoulder 
with  tte  only  IlTtng  ex-President,  a  Re- 
publican, to  save  America.  - 

Never  in  all  our  history  has  there  been  a 
more  completely  nonpolitical  approach  to 
the  prevention  of  so  great  a  tragedy.  Here, 
in  brief,  is  the  picture: 

■fMaan  yvara  ago  tt  cost  H.eoo.OOO.OOO  to 
nm  tte  Federal  Oovemment. 

Today  tt  coats  Ml. 858  000.000. 

Under    President    Hoover    there    were    300 


Today  there  are  1.800. 

The  rwaon  for  this? 

Lack  of  organization  and  the  flght  of  the 
bureauerata  of  both  jjartles  to  block  reform. 

In  iMt  Boover  begged  Congress  to  give 
•MthoKlftj  to  eat  tte  OovanuMnt  on  a 
•Bis.  Both  ffsmihltrans  and  Demo- 
crats rejected  the  propoaal  for  Just  one  rea- 
son: 

It  might  affect  the  soft  Jobs  of  political 
psmttaa  of  both  parties. 

Tan  UnMs  Hoover  pleaded  and  10  timea 
waa  ha  rcfuaed. 

Red  tape  was  killing  the  Nation. 

When  Roosevelt  canta  in  te  waa  granted 
powers  to  meet  the  depression 
but  when  be  asked  for  power  to 
iM  warn  mat  with  the  same  stone  wall  of 
yanoasl  asllhh  opposition. 

With  tte  second  war  over  in  1945  tt  waa 
<*fvloaB  to  averybodgr  tacardtaaa  ot  party  af- 
H'V^*"—  ttet  aowMMBC  kftd  to  te  dona. 

President  Truman  and  the  Congreaa  agrasd. 

To  eliminate  politics  it  waa  alao  igraad 
ttet  ttera  afcciuld  be  six  Oaasocrats  and  six 
Repubticana  oo  a  Comiiilwinn  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  reform. 

It  waa  uaaBtaowiy  agiaail  tliat  B«tert 
Hoover  wh  tte  obs  man  tn  all  tte  United 
SMtW  teat  qualified  to  head  the  group. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  73  years  of  age.  He  haa  oo 
political  ambitiona  of  any  kind.  Regardlaaa 
at  party  lines  te  haa  aamad  tte  Matkm  vu- 
4m  PTMidsnt  Truman  fattMoily  sad  brll- 
HHtty  both  in  war  and  peace. 

Tte  Coaaaalaatou  has  drawn  the  be<<t  braina 
from  all  watts  of  Ufa  tn  the  United  States. 

Nefsr  tttmt.  not  even  in  time  of  war, 
ttera  teSB  such  a  galaxy  of  experts  on 
agement. 

For  2  yean  theae  experts  have  studied  our 
Government.  N^w  ttey  have  ready  IS  sep- 
arate repuru.     All  of  these  mesh  into 


jresenutlon  of  what  Is  needed 
f  om  national  bankruptcy,  and 


e]Lda. 


one 


treasi  re. 
pro  ;est 
stagge:  Ing 


ths 


own  saUUh 

As  Hoover 
the  danger 

efforts.  "The  f 
Here,  ther 
people   of 
belief. 

Here  U  th  t 
fate  for  whi^h 
Shall  we 
Or  shall  wn 
outburst  of 
The  peopl 
war  bonds. 
Chests,  for 
mind  of  ma 

Twice  in 
war  to  ftght 
poured  fortii 
their 
without 
most 
ever  recordetl 

Has  all 

The  Bible 
vision  the 

Will   the 
Democratic 
tlon  of 
CIO,  the 
every    cl 
club,  every 
have  always 
the  evil  whikh 

WLU  then 

Only 
States  from 

The 
unless    the] 
aroused  poqul; 
the  only 

••PubUc 
coin.     "Wltli 
fall 

Our  one 

Facing 
as  we  are 
world,  this 
for  Cod.  foi 


M  a  grave  poaalblllty  that  the 

of  Its  kind  ever  accomplished 

of  America  will  go  for  naught. 

and  petty   politicians  of  both 

peeking  to  destroy  it  for   their 


itated  to  the  Senate  committee. 

as  it  was  in   all  other  such 

died  of  grasshopper  bites." 

Is   the  call   to   the   American 

e|ery    honest   shade   of   political 

challenge  to  save  us  from^he 
Moscow  la  waiting, 
(isntlnue  to  drift? 
be  aroiosed  in  time  by  a  mighty 
jublic  sentiment? 

of  America  have  crusaded  for 

for  Red  Croas.  for  Community 

e  rery  worthy  effort  devised  by  the 


p;of 


Man  if  acturers, 
chx  rch 
Vic-  minded 


thing 


Withe  ut 


tte 
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of  intelligence  can  read  these 
gasping   in   horror   at   our 


generation  they  have  gone  to 

for  human  liberty.     They  have 

the  lifeblood  of  their  youth  and 

They    have    willingly    and 

taken  upon  their  baclcs  the 

burden  of  debt  history  baa 


been  in  vain? 
has  said  that  where  there  Is  no 

pie  perish, 
leaders  of  the   Republican   and 
Parties,    the    National    Associa- 
and  the  AFL  and  the 
leaders  of  all  denominations, 
group,    every    noonday 
individual  citizen,  unite  as  we 
done  in  war.  to  campaign  against 
is  destroying  us? 
come  a  clarion  call  for  battle? 
Ic  opinion  can  save  the  United 
the  bureaucrats  who  stifle  us. 
of  neither  party  will  move 
hear    the    mighty    roar    of    an 
ace.     That  is  what  they  dread, 
they  fear. 
3<^timent  is  everything,"  said  Lin- 
public  sentiment  nothing  can 
it  nothing  can  succeed." 
Ls  the  people  themselves. 
Communist  horde,  surrounded 
darkness  and  chaos  across  the 
must  be  a  holy  crusade,  a  flght 
country,  and  for  humanity. 
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prlved  of  their  pay  and  result  In  loea  of 
revenue  and  lay-offs  by  coal-carrying  rail- 
roads. But  with  coal  stock  piles  at  the  high- 
est level  reached  since  1942,  demands  for 
coal  .slackening  and  prices  slipping,  many  coal 
operators  will  welcome  the  shut-down,  while 
indusUlal  activity  in  general  will  not  be 
seriously  affected.  Nevertheless,  this  strike, 
which  Mr.  Lewis,  by  a  distorted  interpreta- 
tion of  the  UMW  wage  contract.  Insist^  is  an 
authorized  stoppage,  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  national  welfare.  For  it  is  a  demon- 
stration aimed  at  coercion  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States — the  latest  move  in  the 
long  flght  waged  by  the  mine  leader  to  block 
confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
James  Boyd  as  director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

We  hope  Senator  OMahonst  is  right  in 
his  belief  that  this  arrogant  attempt  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Senate  will  insure  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  nomination  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  he  is 
chairman.  But.  regardless  of  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Boyd,  this  latest  move  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  de- 
priving the  Government  of  the  right  to  resort 
to  injunctive  relief  in  case  of  national  emer- 
gency strikes.  For  the  strike  just  called  is 
only  a  preliminary  skirmish  serving  the  dual 
purpose  of  a  demonstration  against  Dr.  Boyd 
and  a  means  of  strengthening  Mr.  Lewis' 
bargaining  power  when  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  contract  gets  under  way  this  spring. 
By  reducing  the  size  of  coal  stock  piles,  and 
possibly  preventing  further  reductions  in 
coal  prices,  the  UMW  would  be  In  a  better 
position  to  press  for  another  round  of  wage 
Increases  and  benefits  and  to  enforce  its  de- 
mands by  calling  another  strike  that  would 
really  create  a  national  emergency. 

At  present  the  Injunction  weapon  makes 
tt  possible  for  the  Administration  to  delay 
a  strike  for  at  least  80  days.  But  the  pend- 
ing labor  bill  with  its  feeble  provision  for  a 
30-day  cooling-off  period  while  a  Presidential 
fact-finding  board  is  Investigating  the  dis- 
pute, wovUd  not  put  any  compulsion  on 
unions  to  refrain  from  striking  during  the 
30  da3r3,  and  the  recommendations  of  such 
boards  would  be  purely  advisory.  If  he  were 
freed  from  the  restraints  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
emergency  strike  provisions,  Mr.  Lewis  could 
close  the  mines  until  transportation  tie-ups 
and  industrial  shutdowns  either  forced  the 
mine  operators  to  sign  a  new  contract  on  hla 
terms  or  else  compelled  the  Government  to 
Intervene  as  a  last  resort  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest. 
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IN  THE  SEJATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesda  '.  March  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  21).  1949 

DOIJNKLL. 


Mr,  President.  I  ask 

consent  to  have  printed  In 

of  the  Record  an  editorial 

in   the   Washington   Post   of 

949.  entitled  "Trouble  Ahead." 

John  L.  Lewis'  order  to  sus- 

of  coal  east  of  the  Mlssis- 

!-weelc  memorial  period. 

no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 


Mr 

unanimou! 
the  Appenpix 
published 
March  14, 
relating  tc 
pend  minifig 
sippi  for  a 

There 
wa^  order^ 
ms  follows 

TSOVSLB   ARSAD 

The  Lewlk  order  to  suspend  mining  east 
of  the  Mia  lisstppl  for  a  2-week  memorial 
period  wUl|distreas  miners  who  will  be  de- 
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or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  21),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rice  W.  Means."  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  magazine.  The  editorial  relates  to 
Rice  W.  Means,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body  for  a 
number  of  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

aiCX  W,    MXAlfS 

Rice  W.  Means,  past  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  founders'  group  which  organised 
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tbe  Army  of  the  FtaUt^lnea  in  Denver,  Colo.. 
m  MM.  died  at  hie  booM  tn  Denver  January 
M,  after  a  prolonged  illneas.  _^ 

Ikst  commander  in  chief  to  be  elected 
the  three  veteran  aortetlea  were 
tn  1»18  to  form  the  VFW. 

The  dlBtingulahed  soldier,  stateaman.  and 
ctvic  official  waa  burled  with  full  mUttary 
honors  In  Denver  on  Pebruary  2.  Com- 
mander in  Chief  LyaU  T.  Bagfi  ^nm  HnaMe 
to  attend  the  ftmeral  seirleea,  Inrt  waa  rep- 
resented officially  by  Past  Commanders  In 
f^htef  B«y  H.  Brannaman  and  Gua  E.  Har- 
ttmg.  and  a  member  of  the  national  coun- 
cil of  adminlBtratloii,  Joseph  J.  Jacquea.  aU 
of  Denver. 

Upon  hearing  of  his  dtetlngutshed  prede- 
cessor's death.  Commander  la  Chief  Beggs 
Issued  the  statement: 

"In  the  passing  of  this  beloved  comrada. 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  haa  atiflered 
a  very  real  loss.  Rice  Means,  with  an  out- 
standing reeocd  In  two  wara,  waa  always 
true  to  the  ideals  of  the  organization  which 
he  helped  to  found.  Hla  heart  waa  always 
with  the  veteran.  Thoiigh  he  served  Mb  city, 
his  State,  and  his  country  in  many  im- 
portant dvllian  capacltlea.  he  never  forgot 
his  obligation  to  his  comrades  tn  anna. 
Comrade  Means  gave  uneelftrtily  of  his  time 
end  energy  to  emuea  whlcb  concerned  thoee 
who,  like  himself,  had  given  much  for  their 
country. 

•We  paose  In  tlie  obeervance  of  our  fiftieth 
umlveraary  to  aalute  the  memory  of  a  com- 
rade whoae  name  wfll  be  perpetuated  down 
Qiroagh  tl»  fears  becanae  of  the  contrttm- 
tlon  he  made  te  the  establishment  of  cmr 
fraternity  ae  a  permanent.  Natlon-wtde  aaao- 
etetloB  of  umraaaa  veterans." 

■Ice  Means  was  oce  of  the  small  groop 
of  vetema  at  tlae  lighting  tn  the  Phillppinea 
wtoe  met  In  Denver  in  laOft  and  foxmded  tbe 
Colorado  Society.  Army  of  the  Philippinea, 
one  of  the  grovipa  which  later  merged  mto 
the  Wa tlon -wide  organisation  known  as  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Means  was  bom  at  St.  Joaepli.  Mo.^Moeani- 
iitf  18.  1877,  movtng  to  Colorado  with  hla 
family  10  years  later.  He  attended  achool  in 
Denver,  and  later  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  received  his  law  degree 
in  1901. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  9p»niah-Auieilean 
War.  while  stlU  tn  school,  Mmia  iiilla>iirt 
In  tha  First  Colorado  Infantry  and  was  com- 
mi— ttwart  a  second  lieutenant.  He  served 
m  the  Philippines  campaign  with  this  ref»l- 
ment  and  won  a  promotion.  He  waa  twice 
recommended  for  tJse  Oongreaalonal  Medal  of 
Honor  and  waa  cited  three  times  in  official 
orders.  He  waa  awarded  tbe  DtstlngnlBhed 
Service  Cross  for  gallantry  In  action  dartng 
the  attack  on  Manila. 

Means  enlisted  In  the  Colorado  National 
Ouaid  in  1905  and  waa  twice  the  winner  of 
the  Hogle  trophy  for  being  the  beat-drilled 
soldier  in  ttatt  mgauIMattdn. 

In  World  War  I.  Mfcana  held  tSie  rank  of 
tteutenant  colonel.  He  commanded  the 
Rgliem  Division  School  Anna,  then  went 
ovenaaa.  where  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Ptiurth  Unlfead  Statea  InflsBtry  in  tbe  Mtoae- 
Argonne  eaaapalgn.  He  enoe  home  In  eem- 
mand  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ptfty -seventh 
Infantry.  Colorado's  own. 

From  1902  to  1904  Meana  awed  as  judge 
of  Ad»"»»  Countf.  Colorado.  Be  was  ttie 
BepubUcaa  wtomUum  for  Congraas  in   1908. 

United  Sfiatea  senatertal  aomtnaflon  in  tbe 
mo  primaries.  PVom  June  1  to  September 
1.  1923.  he  was  manager  of  aafety  for  tbe 
city  and  county  of  Denver.  On  Novenil>er 
<  IftM.  ha  was  appatnted  United  Stataa 
Senator  from  Coloradn.  a  post  be  b^d  until 
19:^7. 

For  aevoml  yrnra  after  1028  Ifaana  Uvad 
In  Washington,  where  he  was  owner  and 
pr^lfyu»lify  of  the  National  Tribiuie  and  Stars 
■Bd  Stilpea. 


The  eivrent  a«inal  order,  appearing  la 
tbla  imue  at  Tiaolgn  SaiiU'e.  dtreeta  that 
tbe  aharten  at  aU  peats  tie  draped  for  a 
period  «r  80^  daya  hi  trlbate  to 
Meana. 
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or 
m  THE  BOOSBOP 

Wednesday.  March  16,  1949 
Mr.  WILLIAMS-  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
CRD,  I  include  Uie  faUowing  editorial  from 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  News  of  March  11, 
1949: 

AS   A    NOTSD    mcao    SEES   IT 

Joseph  Wlnthrcp  Holley.  D.  D..  LL.  D..  is 
fueeUlent  dnerttua  at  itftany  Stat*  CoUege. 
at  Albany.  Ga.  He  founded  that  Institution 
tn  1903  as  the  Albany  Bible  and  Manual 
Training  Inatitsae.  UntU  1917  It  waa  oper- 
ated on  private  f  unda.  Then  the  State  took 
It  over  as  a  ooUege  for  Negroea.  and  It  be- 
came the  Georgia  Normal  College.  In  194« 
ttt  name  waa  changed  to  Attany  State  Coi- 

^'^-  ..^-^ 

Dr.  Boiley  recently  published  Itis  autmiing 

ranby  «itixled  "Tob  Can't  Build  a  Chbnaey 

Ftom  tbs  Top."    The  book  Is  remarkable  tn 

several  leepema.    It  H  tte  »l«u»jf  «<  a  eoe- 

otopa  of  Booker  Washington  and  Gecrge  W. 


It  is  the  story  of  a  devout  Praabytertan 
who  haa  held  high  office  in  the  church.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  leader  who  haa  sometimea 
been  out  of  step  with  hla  own  people  In 
their  struggle  for  advancement,  and  who  la 
sure  that  his  way  Is  the  right  way.  It  la  a 
revelation  of  canny  Hegro  pey<*ology  tn  deal- 
tag  with  white  men.  It  Is  a  tale  that  wiU 
tnfurlate  a  great  many  radical  Wegroea.  at 
whoae  anger  thla  T*-year-qld  aon  of  atovaa 
win  mer^  smile  conapaaiiBMtrty. 

For  Dr.  Holley *s  motto  tat  "Ttiab,  but  dont 
shove;  don't  flght— compromise.  Love  God 
■ad  your  ftSow  man.  wor*  hard,  gain  re- 
spect, and  thne  win  hrtng  yo«  victory." 

Says  Dr.  Hcdley:  "We  ctrtored  ptofie 
get  what  we  want.  If  tt  is  within 
from  a  white  man  tt  we  approach  hhn  ta 
right  waj.  •  •  •  My  father  taivight  mm 
as  a  chfid  never  to  go  to  a  white  man  for 
a  favor  Just  before  a  maai  and  never  go  to 
Ma  Croat  door.  Walt  mitil  the  meal  is  over 
and  he  haa  had  time  to  get  his  pipe  <» 
and  then  go  to  the  kitchen  and  tell  the 
ytw  wonld  Mke  to  speak  to  Mr  JohnDoe/* 

He  teas  at  his  approach  to  Judge  Ptrtney  ta 
ask  ><«"»  to  glv«  him  a  cow  for  his  achoot. 
The  Segroes  gathered  to  see  whether  "Fta^ 
Holley.  prtodpal  of  the  school,  would  go  to 
the  front  door  or  the  back  door.  He  went  to 
neither  he  went  to  the  bam.  and  sent  a  la- 
borer in  to  ask  the  Judge  for  an  totervlew. 
A  white  maid  came  out  and  ushered  htm  toto 
the  parlor. 

When  the  Judge  had  finished  his  maal  ha 
gieetad  Dr.  HoUsgr  ooadiaUy.  The  prafeaaor 
bnmadlataly  raiaad  ths  ante  to  two  cowa. 
which  he  offoad  to  buy.  The  jodfi  said  ha 
would  be  glad  to  donate  them  for  ao  worthy 
a  catise.  Thla  upabot  waa  that  Dr.  Holley 
eaoM  away  with  two  oowa  and  two  calvee. 
Gat  tha  way  home  he  thought  the  gift  should 
ba  rtf*^"^  by  one  of  his  ovm  peopia.  so  ha 
rtiimil  the  cowa  to  a  Negro  farmer,  who  iaa- 
mediately  offered  a  pig. 

In  1928.  Dr.  Holley  was  sent  to  the  Congo  to 
study  the  missionary  program  of  the  Presby- 


Cburch.  There  be  MBiB  aeveral 
speechea  through  an  interinvter.  fia  one  ba 
took  as  his  text.  "Though  your  slaa  be  aa 
•carlet,  they  ahaU  be  aa  wool."  The  tater- 
preter  told  hhn  that  waa  a  hard  maaaaga  to 
gal  0mt.  m  Aiimm  mmai^  «a  ao*  have 
la  anotlMr  a««tanaa  ha  aald.  'Xet  ^jb 
man  alng.  Wash  me  and  make  me  whiter  than 
snow,  and  let  us  atng.  Wash  me  and  mate  ma 
bjaeker  than  a  erow,"  That  stumped  the  ta- 
terpreter;  he  informed  Dr.  Holley  that  ta 
Afirlea  crowa  are  whUe. 

"My  higher  education,"  says  Ite-.  Holley. 
"Should  have  been  broad  enm:gh  to  have 
taught  me  to  reason  that  wrxrt  that  would 
keep  a  sheep  In  the  Klondike  from  treeUng 
ndgM  bum  hhn  to  death  on  the  Equator; 
and  also  that  aa  I  had  to  leave  my  dark 
doChea  ta  Belgium  and  get  a  whtte  suit,  ta- 
c!udtaig  a  helmet,  the  crow  would  need  white 
feathers  to  survtre  ta  the  Tropics. 

In  19S3  the  GeorgU  Legislature  passed  a 
trtQ  creating  a  board  of  regents  to  conduct 
the  University  of  Georgia  and  its  26  branchaa. 
including  the  three  Ifegro  colleges. 

The  board  isesented  plans  which  ta  Or. 
Honey's  opinion  would  ruin  the  work  (tf  thsaa 
colleeea.  which  were  chisAy  eogagsd  ta  train- 
ing students  ta  agdeultariu  trade,  and  home 
economics.  He  thsraCcBa  appealed  to  ths 
governor-elect.  Eugene  Tahnadge.  to  favor  a 
bill,  to  separate  the  Negro  ccHlegea  frcm  the 
nnlVaslty,  and  set  up  a  State  university  for 
Negroes  which  would  offer  all  the  couraaa 
taught  ta  the  white  scboola. 

Governor  Talmadge  directed  htm  to  draw 
the  bin  and  tell  speaker  of  the  house  K.  D. 
Blvass  that  he  wanted  it  psssed,  and  Blvara 
promised  to  put  it  through.  Then  Dr.  BaUaf 
began  to  get  a  bit  cold  around  the  lags.  Eb 
told  Rivers  that  the  channekw  would  A^it  it. 
Hirers  said  he  would  aaa  the  chanoakir. 

Next  day  the  chanrekir  summoned  Dr. 
Holley.  There  waa  an  argnnant.  FiaaUy 
the  chancdor  aaid  It  vQUidBit  bm 
to  paaa  a  biU;  that  the  board  at 
could  take  the 
do  ao. 

In  hlgih  spirits.  Dr.  BoUey  infc 
governor  that  everything  had  been 
and  Talmadge  ihnyp*^  the  measure.  And 
the  chanodor  and  the  board  at  cagents  did 
nothing  at  alL  Apparently  noting  i 
done  to  this  day.  By  the  time 
tgaiXL  governor  in  1942.  Nagroes  theiaselvaa 
wMa  natitlnning  him.  not  to  sapacate  the 
management  of  Sf^  tnnw^m  ttam  tba 
white. 

Dr.  HoUey's  advice  is  otUl  to  go 
pay  no  attention  to  CIO  eapiatasrs 

to  vote  as  a  taloe.  The  real 
of  tha  wiilte  raaa  In  the  Souch  are  in  a 
mead  to  give  Nagroes  a  better  deal  than 
fcxnkH-ly.  and  ta  order  to  taring  thla  abeut 
there  must  be  a  seal  ^drlt  of  aoapaaaUaai 
the  laadMB  of  both  raoaa.  Only  m 
1  ba  voitod  ouC 
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or  nraH 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'lEU  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  19  (iegislaiive  daw  of 
Monday,  Febraarv  21) ,  1949 


Mr.  WATKDIS.  BIr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
me  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
edttartel  entitled  •'What  Constitutes  Se- 
curity?" from  the  Ephraim  Enterprise  of 
March  4,  1949. 


M 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«co«i>. 
M  follows : 

WHAT  coNSTrnms  sicmuTT* 
**Tbe   most   TiekMH  pnwnt   definition   of 
*eciirity  li  that  U  rmitm  la  poiitlcal  power. 

or  In  government."  

That  is  a  statement  made  by  Utah'*  own 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  president  of  tlie  National 
AMOdatlon  of  Manufacturcn.  in  a  speech 
arttwrcd  at  Des  Molnca.  Iowa,  on  FetMruary 
18. 

And  how  true  is  that  atatement.  Alio  how 
xintrue  and  vicious  is  the  twlief  of  so  many 
that  governmental  agencies  can  support 
tbcm  and  insure  them  sec\irlty  from  want 
and  fear. 

We  And  It  locally.  Many  people  have  the 
idea  that  the  city  can  do  moat  anything — 
buUd  and  maintain  a  hocpitai.  put  in  new 
sktowallEs.  build  a  new  electric  plant  and  dis- 
tributing system.  oU  all  the  streets,  maintain 
recreational  centers,  and  so  forth — but  they 
seldom  stop  to  think  where  the  money  for 
stich  things  is  coming  from,  even  in  so  small 
a  political  unit  as  the  city.  It  seldom  occurs 
to  f  Til  an  people  that  the  residents  of  this 
etty  must  pay  for  all  Improvements  made 
h«»  and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  revenue  the  city  government  can  collect 
from  tu  dtlacns. 

And  when  it  comes  to  State  and  National 
matters,  few  indeed  are  the  people  who  real- 
ize that  whatever  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  out.  must  first  be  collected 
from  the  people.  Governments  produce  no 
wealth  but  at  the  present  time  the  various 
governmental  units — local,  school  district. 
coiuity.  State,  and  National — take  about  one- 
third  of  the  income  of  the  citizens.  In  other 
words,  tX  JFOQ  an  a  worlier.  you  work  1  day 
tor  the  Oowrament  for  each  2  you  work  for 
yourself.  The  income  from  that  third  day 
la  taken  by  the  Government  and  distributed 
aaoBg  the  various  governmental  bxireaus. 
af«ncies.  and  departments,  and  used  to  pay 
the  so-called  penetone  given  to  old  folks  and 
veterans,  etc  .  and  to  maintain  the  armed 
fovcea.  buUd  roads,  and  pay  for  the  thotiaand 
and  (me  other  governmental  activltice. 

For  yeais  the  Government  has  been  col- 
laattiV  aoelal-sectirtty  taxes  from  workers 
and  aaqiloyera.  and  employment-security 
taxes  from  employers.  It  is  supposed  to  take 
care  of  workers  in  times  of  old  age  and  of 
unemployment.  It  la  based  on  a  system  that 
Is  similar  to  annuities  in  life-insurance  poli- 
cies. There  is  ana  Important  difference. 
howwver.  Llfe-lMOnBea  eompanlea  Invest 
their  recelpu  m  tmluatry.  real  estate,  build- 
Insa.  power  companlee.  and  other  things 
produce  new  wealth  and  services, 
paid  in  for  social  security,  teacher  re- 
it.  employment  security,  etc..  Is  tn- 
IB  what?  Most  or  tt  li  uaed  to  pay 
uui  laiil  guvei  umantal  eiyeiiiee,  or  Invested 
in  Government  bondi  faBoed  to  pay  current 
expenses.  Inciudlng  Interest  on  debu  for  pust 
•zpenses.  In  other  words,  the  money  the 
workers  and  employers  have  been  paying  in 
for  aoctal  security,  is  secured  by  debt,  noth- 
tof  men  or  leas. 

8d  paat  how  secure  Is  secorlty  that  reaides 

In  political  power,  or  in  OovenUDent?    Think 

back  Just  a  few  years  when  sehool  teachers 

were  paid  by  warrants  which  could  not  be 

when  the  county  paid  its  workers 

Its  obligations  in  warrants  which  might 

at  soma  tuttwe  date     It  was  then 

DBS   reallasd   that   governmental 

i  aottld  pay  out  only  that  which  they 

Aral  eoUarted  from  the  people.    Hard  times 

had  hit  the  taxpayars.    Oaly  a  fraction  of 

could  pay  thafer  taass.     County  and 

-district  oaCan  dtlad  up;  states  went 

iU  tkair  cwtti  «aa  suu  good),  and 

dsral    OovanimaBt    started    'deficit 

spendtnc.  dabaaliic  of  ^^  currency,  etc. 
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b3rprodxiCt 
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also  said  In  his  speech, 

not    the    product    of    political 
tr^th  which  should  be  pounded 
citizen  of  this  Republic, 
then  offered  a  definition  for 
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and  courage, 
and  unity. 


s«  curlty" ; 
spiritual  strength. 

t  irprlse. 
cha  racter 
unt  frstandlng 
res  lonsibilltics. 
Individual  Integrity. 

yoTi — you  must  win  this  fight  for 
_  truth. 

g-eatest  need  of  security  In  our 

s  )iritual  and  moral  strength  and 

Material   security  will   be  a  sure 

these,   but   never   of   poltical 


Carry-overs  are  figured  at  700.000,000  bushels 
of  com  and  300.000.000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Add  those  totals  to  this  year's  crops,  that  is 
surpluses,  with  the  added  fact  that  farm 
storage  is  pretty  well  occupied  and  probably 
will  be  all  summer,  and  you  pose  the  problem 
of  price-support  administration. 

Such  considerations  work  out  in  favor  of 
an  eventual  flexible  price-support  program 
once  Congress  gets  around  to  a  decision, 
though  the  demand  for  a  rigid  policy,  at  90 
percent  of  parity,  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with. 
despite  the  fact  that  such  a  program  would 
Ineviubly  lead  to  complete  control  over  the 
operations  of  individual  farmers. 

The  upshot  of  It  all  Is  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  farm  program, 
or  one  that  at  any  one  time  is  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 
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IN  THE  SEI  ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdai.  March  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monlay,  February  21).  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appen(  ix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "E  ifflcult  To  Get  Action,"  pub- 
the  Omaha  Daily  Journal - 
of  March  10.  1949. 
There  b«  ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  iiri'iC"CLT  TO  err  actioh 
After  2  nontlis  of  messing  arouixd.  Con- 
I  xade  no  headway  at  all  in   the 
al  aping  up  farm  legislation.    Con- 
fa  »come  an  unwieldy  body,  a  fact 
rmg  been  obvious.     It  is  difllciilt 
a  piece  of  business  and  have  it 
the  result  that  many  important 
over  till  some  action  becomes 
Usually  a  hodgepodge  of  com- 

restilt. 

pressure  on  two  pieces  of  farm 

and   it    is   getting   too   late   for 

a    provision    for   Govern - 

grain-storage  space,  to  take 

overs  from  last  year's  crops,  and 

space  (or  this  year's  crops.     But 

that   even   now.   should   such 

tM   completed    pronto— which   It 

added  storage  could  not  be 

by  the  time  of   this  year's 

'  "he  other  was  a  stipulation  to  ex- 

plantings   in   allotting   acreages 

■    IMO    and    later    years.     This 

I»imarlly  at  cotton,  but  it 

ax>  late  for  that  to  be  effective. 

growers  are  presumed  to  be  ex- 

tllelr  acreages  this  year,  in  order 

fa  uidsome    acreage    allotments    to 

future  price  supports. 

question  of  price  supports  is  sttU 

:  rum  action,  though  some  hearings 

txeld.     This  matter  of  prlce-sup- 

ts  a  prime  administration  worry. 

91.  Government  loans  and 

I  greementa  ware   in   effect   on   a 

J  ei4.Ma  buahals  of  grains,  in  addi- 

(fsaaldsrable  volume  of  beans  and 

may  still  be  sealed  or  put  under 

s^reeniffnt  up  to  next  June  90.  and 

_  It  Is  ostlmnted  that  the  total 

•00.060.000  bushels  of  all  ftata. 

belonging    to    the   Government. 
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Deiiication  of  Mississippi  Rural  Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT 

Wednesday,  March  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  21).  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  my 
State  has  recently  established  a  Negro 
community  center  in  Marion  County. 
Miss.,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  developments  of  its  type  of  any 
rural  area  anywhere  in  the  Nation. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  In  the 
Record  an  account  of  the  dedication  of 
the  center,  as  reported  In  the  Columbia 
(Miss.)  Sunday  Mirror. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MISSISSIPPI       RtnUL       CiNTKt       FOBltAIXT 
DIUCATXD 

Before  high-ranking  church  officials  and 
a  Iai|e  audience  of  whites  and  Negroes,  the 
MlMlssippl  Rtiral  Center— the  first  of  iU 
kind  in  the  United  States — was  officially  ded- 
icated Monday  and  turned  over  to  the  Ne- 
groes of  the  Lampton  community. 

Built  to  serve  all  the  Negroea  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Marion  County,  the  center  was 
dedicated  to  purpose  of  developing  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Negro  youth  of  this  part  of 
Mississippi  by  Bishop  Marvin  A.  Franklin, 
bishop  o(  the  southeastern  Jurisdiction,  Mla- 
sisslppi  conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  act  of  dedication  was  led  by  Bishop 
Robert  N.  Brixiks.  of  New  Orleans,  bishop  of 
the  central  jurisdiction  (the  Negro  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church,  including 
both  Mississippi  conferences.  Louisiana.  Tex- 
as, and  west  Texas) , 

The  •.'.00,000  plant  was  buUt  with  funds 
from  the  Womm's  Society  for  Christian 
Service,  tiie  women's  organiaation  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

BBOKATOaT    IIIUS— I 

In  the  dedicatory  address.  Bishop  Frank- 
lin endorsed  the  statement  m.nde  by  tha 
president  of  the  Negro  WSCS  for  Mlastasippi 
tn  which  she  said.  "Negro  children  want 
everything  the  children  of  other  races  want, 
and  Negro  children  aaad  afaiythlag  «fellife«A 
of  other  races  need."  be  said  that  ba  WOOM 
Ilka  to  see  every  child  of  every  race  have 
«t«l  lUs  child  would  have. 

Mitap  naaklte  reviewed  the  stand  1^ 
ward  the  Negro  race  that  had  been  taken  by 
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bef<»e 
«Dd 

kad  atriven  to  afford  the  Negro  race  more 
epportunity. 

Going  beck  to  the  ortghsal  thcaer  at  the 
Msasafe.  the  btabop  told  how  the  great  oaad 
la  t*?*"  Nation  today  was  Integrated  persoa- 

--         *l>4a^rt^*<*  1^  ^^taf*   1^  ail 

anve  unaBBK*    "a  ^^h;  ■*  ■■ 
the  need  for  tMtter  aoetai  and 

"Every  diild  shfoaM  haee  a  dmaea  to 
ptay."  the  biabop  said,  "and  a  place  Car  re- 
aoved  tron  the  bonkey-tonkB." 

Be  bvtyivbt  out   that  In  the  cMiter  the 
ycsrth  wmyd  >•••  an  iMNMiilwiilf  to 


laa  bona  to  Port  Gihsoa 
and  also  attended  Alccm  A.  and  M.  The 
eoofia  kaas  tltae  c^kOdren,  Bexhert  M.  Bsth, 
la,  HBd  SasA  11.  Tbey  haw  already 
tato  the  new  eottase  at  the  Rural  Center. 


The  pxopoasd 
win  spoDsor  are  in  the 


There  befioc  no  objectian.  the  address 
pittled  In  tbe 


Hefro    and    white    coidd    live 
CtelBOans.-'  _  ^ 

"We  must  be  tarMge  baQdcrs."  the  bishop 
eoBtinued.  "a«*  turn  friction  into  frti«1 

ship" 

la  ebcmks^.  the  Mbkop  ataitad  that 
that  the  cen«sr  woaM  "Vy  ** 
and  youth  the  beet  paaiAla  Aaaoe  to  mX- 
ttfy  hto  deep  heart  hunger  and  to  become  a 


^By   tha  BomraMa  InaHB  B. 

Senator  froos  MlimeaoCa) 
ta  100  jaasB  eg  hlataiy.  Illna** 


Tha 

Mtfh  ctvtlf  tki. 

loafar  lla 


la 


the  center  h  oasts 
the 


KAjrr  spaajczBs 

tn  weta 

form 

work.  — _ 

both  xacea.  Mlas  Marlorte  Mf^lT  et 
Tork  lapreacnted  the  bureau  of  tows  md 
al  tte  Mrttwirtirr  dMarch:  Mrs. 
at  jaekaoB.  viea  president  of 
the  women's  dlvtiiOB;  Un.  R-  T. 
n  I  fiMiiiii  t  saexetary  at  supply  votfc 
IQaslssippi  Conference  of  the  WSCS. 
B.  BatdiS.  president  at  the  aouttaaas    . 

Mrs.  «.  ▼.  Perry,  pesatdent  of 

the  Mls^iliiiil  ooBifenBea  ot  tbmWaCB  and 

edttors 
of  Bscro  chwitft  papva.  aad  ath«s 

for  the  ptoysaa  was  furnished  by 

eocsottdatcd 


■mkb.  architect  fcr  the  buikSac 

the  keys  to  the  center  to  PtbT 

man.  the  director  and  H  H.  Wolf,  coBtraetor. 

prasBited  the  keys  to  the 


It  Is  in 

1  for  the  caMsr  to  wmiftm  a  fun  time 

>  puhllr  health  nurse,  but  that  poaltkm 
Is  nat  SBed  at 
tatiaaasld* 
at  a  Uhrary,  a 
use  o<  tlM  bua. 

The  estttar  wm  ha 

to  haw  to 
the  agncuitural  and  aodal  suiieaa  ef 
Ow  Oawesxuaant  and  prii 
planned. 

Tha 
nplndndsaai 
traiatng. 

Tttt  center  alao  plans  to  ^d  to  tha 
of  the  4-B,  the  Scouts,  adult 

of 


to  aootti  and  MC  BsOss  to  aeerapa 

at  the  esntsr  ct  the  Ikvth 

at  tka  top  of  tha 

leeattan  «r  IJM 
ttm  systems  the  Bad  Btsor 
towwd  BodsoD  Bay,  the  St.  Looia  toana* 
the 

the< 


at   rack. 

ot    rica    sou. 


for  this  ptujatt  tn- 

of  Maclon  OocBEty 

m^B  wtitte 

Dr.  S.  E.  Lawrence  and  H.  L. 

Tha  Bmiii  members  are  John  Otis 


atretches 

r  of  the 


Bed  Rlrer  VaRev  In  the 
the  village  of  RockvUle 
a  granite  ouUaup  5  miles 
J*  Bai 


Located  next  to  the  center,  the  ft 

tor  the  rtHaUasB  at  the  work  Is  hnllt 
It  is  an  actrafctire 
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M.  at  1006  and  laa  been  teaching  to 
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sty  and  «  years  at 
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world  to  Minnesota,  and  gave  ui  a 
of   tht  prlmttwe   life.     Among  the 

,_^ I  artlsta  were  George  Catlln.  Thomas  L. 

McKenn7.  Peter  Rlndlsbacher.  and  Prank  B. 

They  lln««ed  about  ttoe  frontier  forts  and 
atninT*H  where  trcAtica  were  made,  sketching 
tha  Indian  dressed  for  plsT  <"*  moomlng. 
for  the  war  path  or  the  council  ceremonies. 
The  Chippewa  and  the  Sioux  had  them- 
selves been  artlaU  for  many  ages  before  the 
vtatt*  man  appeared.  The  exhibit  presented 
^  tte  Library  at  Coafress  for  this  occasion 
InclTidn  some  crldences  of  their  sklU  in  earr- 
ing wood  and  stooe.  at  their  women's  pa- 
tience In  making  clothing  and  hovaehold 
utensUs.  Sereral  thousand  Chippewa  live  in 
tbe  State  today,  but  under  the  impact  of 
BodCTn  dTlimtlon  their  old  culture  has 
larfriy  disappeared. 

The  Indian  coiild  hunt,  fish,  carve,  and 
fight,  but  usually  could  not  even  read  the 
trestles  In  which  he  signed  away  his  land 
with  a  mark. 

It   is   believed   that   two  French   traders, 
Radlsson   and  GroselUlers.  penetrated  Mln- 
ncsot     as  early   as    1655   to   1650.     Then   in 
1V79  came  Du  Luth.  for  whom  the  lake  port 
Is  named,  who  set  up  the  standard  of  King 
Louis  XIV  of  Prance  in  the  wUderneae.     On 
his  second  visit,  the  following  year.  Du  Luth 
iMid     an     a»«»«i"g     experience.     When     he 
reached    the    Mississtppt.    he    met    another 
p^tty  of  PrenchiiMn  who  had  been  sent  by 
tlH  ^m^  lA  Salle  to  explore  the  upper  river — 
Hi'f ult,    Aoguelle,    and    the    famous    mis- 
skmary.  Father  Louis  Hennepin.     The  priest 
his  companions  had  been  captured  by  a 
of   Sioux  and  held  near  the  present 
of    Mllle    Laca.     On    this    expedition 
unepin   discovered   and   named   the   Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  afterward  he  wroU  a 
book  about  ICnneaota  which  t>ecame  a  best- 
seller. 

In  168B  metaolas  Perrot,  another  French 
trader,  proclnlmstf  tbe  sovereignty  of  France 
over  the  whole  region,  and  6  yean  later  an- 
other Frenchman.  Le  Sueur,  set  up  a  Uad- 
Ing  pcet  on  Prairie  Island  in  the  lUsstsslppl 
Blver  between  Hastings  and  Red  Wing.  Plvs 
yeers  later  he  went  up  the  Minnesota  River 
■a  far  se  the  Blioe  Earth  region  and  built 
Ptart  L'Hulllier. 

Par  many  yean  thereafter  Prance  was  in- 
voiced In  wan  in  Europe.  Her  occupation 
of  Minnesota  was  suspended  until  1727. 
when  the  Sieur  De  La  Perrl^e  built  a  fort 
and  the  Jesuits  a  mission  on  the  west  side 
of  Lake  Pepin.  Durmg  the  next  25  yean 
La  V^rendrye  and  his  sons  explored  the 
Borthera  lake  country  rather  thoroughly: 
the  rsffkm  from  Lake  Superior  west  to  Rainy 
Lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  has  since 
frtw>nM  known  as  the  Highway  of  the 
Voyageun.  They  built  Port  St.  Pierre  on 
Rainy  Lake  and  Port  St.  Charles  in  the 
•"Northwest  Angle"  of  MinnesoU.  on  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  Prom  the  time  of  their  visits 
until  French  rule  ceased  In  1763.  the  French 
fur  traden  paddled  over  the  water  routes 
now  followed  by  the  summer  vacationist  In 
his  caiKM 

In  1762.  the  French  secretly  ceded  to 
Bpaln  the  territory  west  of  the  Mtsslastppl; 
tfelM  for  a  short  period  IJtwneMits  was  tech- 
BteaDy  under  the  SpanMh  flat*  But  in  1763. 
when  Prance  lost  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  the  &-ttlsh  took  possession,  and  for 
half  a  century  the  British  fur  barons  con- 
troUed  the  re^Um. 

even  ae  they  hoisted  the  British  flag  over 
the  forts,  the  first  adventurous  Yankee  ap- 
peared. Joaathan  Carrcr  spent  the  winter 
of  1764  to  1767  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Minnesota  Valley,  publishing  an  account  of 
his  adventures  which  rivaled  Hennepin's 
book  In  popularity.  Another  Yankee.  Peter 
Pond,  lived  In  the  Mlnneeota  Valley  from 
im  to  1775,  and  a  trader  for  the  Brltlah 
Northwest  Oo^  David  Thooipaon.  explored 
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the  treaty  of  1783  which  ac- 

independence  of  the  United 

Minnesota  had  become 

But    the    British    fur 

to  learn,  or  perhaps  to  ap- 

news.     They  stayed   at  their 


United   States   acquired   the 
the  State  as  a  part  of  the 
Purchase.     President  Thomas 
to  assert  the  authority  of 
and  satisfy  his  personal 
Minnesota.    He  sent  a  young 
Zebulon  M.  Pike,  to  Inves- 
the  British  that  they  no 
It.     Pike  went  up  the  Mlssls- 
Leach  Lake  and  upper  Red 
Lake.     Visiting  the  chief  Brit- 
he  hoisted  the  Stan  and 
BO  gallons  of  whisky  and  $200 
he  bought  from  the  Indians 
at  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Croix 
Rivers,  including  most  of  the 
Cities.     Port  Snelling.  built  in 
he  purchased,  was  for  many 
military  poet  of  the 
and   the   center   of   the   fur 
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planted  at  strategic  points  be- 
of  civilization,  centen  of 
and  refxiges  in  time  of  danger. 
30  years  after  the  Pike  expedl- 
penetrated  the  mjrsteries 
In  1820.  Gov.  Lewis  Cass 
Territory  set  forth  to  find  the 
Missiasippl  River.     His  expedl- 
succeed.  but  a  member  of  the 
R.  Schoolcraft,  came  back  In 
the  source  of  the  Father  of 
Itasca.     A  great  student  of 
Schoolcraft  made  studies  of  the 
the    Chippewa.     From    School- 
8,  the  poet  Henry  Wadsworth 
4erived   the   Inspiration   for   his 
within  a  few  yean  Mlnne- 
Mlnnesota   famoiis    throughout 
She  was  probably  the  most  ef- 
agent  Minnesota  ever  had.  at- 
from  New  England  and  all 
country. 

en   H.  Long.   In   1823.   flnt   re- 
f^rtUlty  of  the  Red  River  Valley, 
!  of  one  of  the  granaries  of  the 
him  was  an  Italian  gentleman 
Olac()mo  Beltrami,   looking  for  the 
Mississippi.     He  wrote  a  book 
adventures,  giving  a  copy  of  his 
Jefferson,  and  his  name 
::ounty. 
greatest  of  the  exploren  under 
regime  was  a  Frenchman.  Jo- 
let,  who  traveled  all  over  Mlnne- 
1830's.  keeping  a  record  of  bis 
(  own  the  Mississippi  from  Fort 
illfstrated  with  maps  so  accurate 
still  trace  his  covirse  and  his 
pla^  from  hour  to  hour.    Another 
came  to  Port  Snelling  as  a  drum- 
Jo  leph  R.  Brown,  will  be  long  re- 
nany  yean  later,  during  one  of 
Indian  attacks,  his  son  Sam- 
120  miles  through  a  night  of 
the  settlers.     The  house  of 
Paul  Revere  Is  still  preserved  in 


th» 


lute 


tie 
rtde 

wurn 


with  the  Indians  were  not  al- 
Por  20  yean  the  Influence  of 
upon  the  tribes  was  effective 
quiet  work  of  Its  humane  agent, 
Taliaferro.    He  had  eone  tip 
in  1823,  on  the  tint  steam- 
St.  Anthony  Palls,   bringing 
flnt  group  of  Negro  slaves  to 
lAter,  he  freed  them  all. 
the  fort.  Major  Taliaferro  super- 
trade.  Issued  licenses  to  traden, 
keep  the  peace  between  Chip- 


pewa and  Slotix.  Recognteln?  his  Impar- 
tiality, the  Indians  called  him  "Pour  Heartt." 
Port  SneUing  and  Mendota,  across  the  river, 
were  the  centers  of  the  fur  trade.  The 
Americans  began  to  make  up  oxcarts  in  trains 
of  50  to  100.  to  bring  the  fun  in  wholesale 
loU  from  the  Red  River  country;  for  many 
yean,  the  squeaking  of  the  ungreased  wheels 
could  be  heard  for  miles  throxigh  the  wU- 
demess. 

The  fur  trader  was  apt  to  be  a  French- 
Canadian  or  a  Scotchman,  and  his  assistants 
were  often  half-breeds,  who  had  already 
formed  a  large  and  interesting  settlement  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  where  they  wore  the 
skins  of  the  animals  they  hunted.  Negroes 
were  also  active  in  the  early  days  of  the  trade, 
as  Interpreters  and  Independent  operators. 

The  pioneer  fur  trader  could  handle  the 
half -wild  hunters.  trapp>ers,  and  voyagers, 
spoke  the  Indian's  language,  and  knew  the 
way  through  the  maze  of  lakes,  riven,  and 
pcxtages.  Many  of  the  traden  were  remark- 
able men,  equally  at  home  In  the  woods  and 
In  the  duties  of  forming  a  government  and 
building  a  civilization.  Fur  traders  helped 
the  missionaries  to  translate  the  Bible  and 
other  books  into  the  Indian  languages.  The 
famotis  trader  Henry  H.  Sibley  became  the 
flnt  territorial  delegate  to  Congress,  and 
afterwards  Governor.  Martin  McLeod,  an- 
other trader,  wrote  the  flnt  Mlnneosta  law 
for  public  education.  They  gave  their  fam- 
ily names  to  cities,  towns,  and  counties: 
Sibley,  McLeod,  Faribault,  Crookston,  Brown, 
Renville,  and  many  othen. 

Early  Catholic  missionaries  traveled  with 
the  coureurs  de  hois.  Protestant  mission- 
aries came  to  Fort  Mendota  In  1829  and 
made  plans  for  work  among  the  natives. 
Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  preached  to 
the  prlmatlve  Indian  and  the  white  pioneer, 
and  as  far  as  they  could,  tried  to  bridge  the 
gulf  between  them.  There  Is  something  at- 
tractive and  noble  In  the  picture  of  the 
French  Catholic  fur  traden,  the  Renvilles 
of  Lac  qui  Parle,  sitting  down  with  Protestant 
missionaries  like  Samuel  and  Gideon  Pond. 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  and  Stephen  R. 
Riggs,  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
tongue.  The  flnt  church  for  white  settlen 
was  organized  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Fort 
Snelling  in  1835. 

Downstream  Father  Lucian  Galtler  came 
in  1840  as  a  priest  to  the  populace  at  Men- 
dota, which  had  originally  been  called  St. 
Peter's.  Across  the  river  he  built  a  little 
log  church  which  he  dedicated  to  the  great 
missionary  apostle,  and  from  this  church  the 
settlement  round  about  took  the  name  St. 
Paul.  Father  Augustine  Ravoux  of  Mendota. 
Bishop  Cr*tln.  Father  Frederic  Baraga.  Father 
Plret".  and  the  Abbe  Domenech  were  famous 
Catholic  ploneen.  Bishop  Henry  B.  Whip- 
ple of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  a  lifelong 
friend  of  the  Indians. 

But  the  day  of  the  explorer,  the  missionary, 
and  the  fur  trader  was  passing,  for  the  surge 
of  white  settlement  was  becoming  irresistible. 
In  1837,  by  treaties  with  the  Chippewa  and 
the  Sioux,  the  United  States  acquired  the 
land  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  St. 
Croix  Rivera.  In  1848  a  land  office  was  opened 
at  St.  Croix  Ptslls,  and  the  flnt  great  wave  of 
settlers  came — Ivunbermen  from  Bialne.  farm- 
en  from  the  mid-Atlantic  States,  tradcamen 
and  craftsmen  from  the  cities.  People  were 
gathering  around  Port  Snelling,  and  at  St. 
Anthony,  now  a  part  of  Minneapolis.  Soon 
there  wen  vUlages  at  St.  Paul  and  Stillwater. 
Before  they  numbered  5,000,  the  settlen  be- 
gan to  ask  for  an  lndep«Mtant  fOTemxnent. 
Uhder  the  American  fiag.  MliiiiMiiia  so  far 
had  been  shuffled  around  from  one  Territory 
to  another:  It  had  been  a  part  of  the  old 
Northwest  Territory,  and  the  Territories  of 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan.  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin. When  the  State  of  Wisconsin  waa 
created  In  1848,  the  Mlnneeota  part  was  left 
practically  without  an  adnalhlatratlon.    The 
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people  took   matters  tn  thetr 
Ibey  elected  the  famoas  far 

SUbiey.  as  a  Terrttmtal  Dele^ete  to 

that  the  old  Territory  at 

WhcaBMrtey  (ot  to 

to  hi 


Bull  Run.    Two 
the  Plret 
the  hlgb- 
eracy  and  the  Uitnliig 


oBoe  tos«ltat*for  a  Terrttortid  _ 
The  law  creating  tbe  Territory  of 
on   March   8.    1840. 
appointed  Gowmor.  and  the 

'  "  "         met  in  ' 


Uniosk  annleB.    At 
out  vkeait  to  seed  the 
port.    MeanvhCe    the 
vatthlns  the  advandnc 
XTBdcr  ttm 


Getting  the  Indlaa%  land  for  the  tmem 
I  inmhcmiaB  was  i^ipennost  in  the  asiB 
of  the  nembefa.    By  the  treaties  signed 
Bded  practically  all 

, ol  ISM  and  1^6 

fl(  the  territory  of  the 

at  »1J 
and  tbe  great  river  made  a  hH^MBf  for 
qmgtTt»»j  producU  of  Mlnneeota  aaid  the  ta- 
aoMtac  people.  Steamhoau  came  in  with 
■ettlen  Mid  Itft  with  loads  at  Hour.  Mer- 
chant iiiSlfc^  h^an  tn  ISM  at  the  PaUe  of 
St.  Anthony:  oMwr  mills  sprang  up  akms 
nearly  every  river  and  creek.  Almoat  fraaa 
the  first  the  high  qpiaUty  d  Mtnneeoes  flew 
waa  acknowltsdsed.  and  as  early  as  ISftl  the 
Kew  York  matkct  quoted  it  at  a  prcmtum. 
Tbe  rivers  were  Stoked  with  logs,  the  aaw- 
miiu  were  taxed  to  supply  lumber  for 
By  1856  there  were  35S  Mlnneeota  peat 
The  boom  was  on.  Imaalgranta 
from  Great  Britain.  Canada.  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, and  Scandinavia.  led  by  the  booater, 
WllUam  G.  Le  Due.  who  kept  the  pranataiy 
prlnttcg  foldehooks  about  the  Tterttaer. 
Mlnneaota.  the  LOy  at  the  IVest.  was  a  popu- 
lar eoog.  and  the  Minnehaha  waltz  or  poOEa 
was  the  rage  tn  dance  haDs  of  the  Cast. 

Sharpers  also  Hocked  In.  cla&nlng  insMe 
tnf ormattan  en  future  railroad  rootee.  A  wUd 
apecoiatloo  tn  land  began  to  grow,  reaching 
the  point  at  which  eastern  capital  found 
takers  In  the  Territory  at  3  percent  a  month. 
Ambitloas  Mlnneaota  took  Its  firet  eenaos  In 
1857.  showing  iao,000  pea(de.  Statehood  was 
In  the  air. 

In  the  NhtkiB-wlde  bosmeaa  p«nlc  at  1887. 
Ilii  Mliimiita  Tinisn  rnnsperl  Ini 
ttte  dlaMter  WW  a  MBHlng  tn  dtapdae.  f  <s  the 
people  turned  tnwnedttdty  to  ftaxtfng  the 
land  tn  earnest;  by  the  fqUowtng  spring  of 
ISM.  the  cnittrated  acres  In  the  Tferrltory 

And  on  May  U. 
admitted  to  the  Unldn. 


and  the 
than 

had  warned  President  LtneolB  at 
tbe  danger.  Wkm,  with  many  of  the  white 
away  at  war.  the  Stouz  soddeoly  roee  in 
the  autumn  of  IMS.  croeard  the 
RtTsr.  and  caught  the  eettlers  by  surprtae. 
They  deeaflftated  the  Mlnneeota  VaDey.  klll- 
than  no  aetllu  ■  and  taking  300 
A  eompany  of  eoldlers  ttom  Fort 
Rldgely  was  amhaChed  axKl  almost  wiped  exit. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  rtver  the  Germans 
at  New  Ulm  barred  the  way:  1.500  setUers. 
refugees,  and  lotnnteer  filters  withstood 
an  Indian  attack.  But  the  town  was  almost 
a  total  loas.  and  was  afterward  abandoned. 

With  stranger  f occea.  the  Indians  were  re- 
pelled, and  nearly  2fiO0  were  captured  or 
votuntarOy  auiimidaEad.  Of  tteae  man 
than  aOO  wese  iiairtMnmri  to  death:  hot 
af ur  Bishop  Whipple  asked  linrmtn  to  show 
mercy  toward  hia  red  diihhcn.  only  M 
were  executed.  Most  of  the  Indians  left 
the  State,  and  there  were  reforms  in  the 
Indian  attsUBlstxatlco.  TOdsy  aooa  MjOOD 
Chippewa  live  in  Mlnneants.  many  on  tbe 
Whhe  Earth  Biaeiiattnn.  while  tfkwct  de- 
.  aoendanU  at  tbe  Bkmx  at  that  uprtstng  sttfl 
live  at  P^MStooe  and  along  the 
Rleer  between  Granite  FUla  am 
PUIS. 

A  aaoee  Important  event  for  the  future  than 
_  laa  tbe  appeM^nce  in 
at  a  wood  hwliig  loeomotiTe.  the 
WUham  Ckooka  by  name.  puWiiig  a  tram  co 
a  l»-mite  track  between  St.  Aatbony  and  8C 
Paad.  By  IBIQi  there 
at 

to  nearly 

the  greatest  of  the  MlniiiKe  raO- 

J.  Bll.  there  are  many 

to  ana.  HBI  ttnt  left  Chn- 


eral  acttaai  foOamad  aaoK  aCiar  to 
IB  tba 

1878. 

Which  teak  tbe  Uwm  U  70  petaona  on  tbe 
mid  the  businem  panic  of  that 

, , a 

tiee 


Ucan.  had  met  tn  aeparate  seaakaaa  at  St. 
Ffeid  in  July  ISSS.  producing  two  drafts  at  a 
eunstltutlop.  which  tmned  cut  to  be 
t  l*nTf*'»'  In  thafr  jrtn  n'"i  The  Prot- 
ry  •JhipliiTi  BIggB  palBstak- 
tnely  traoalated  the  new  State  constttutkm 
Into  the  aioax  langimge.  and  printed  It  for 
the  Haslewood  RefioMBc.  a  short-Ured  f^irm- 
b«  '■—i^Mwity  whidi  tbe  mlalfinartm  had 
ailikttibad  for  the  mdhm& 

Already,  much  of  the  pattern  of  future 
ICnuimits  life  had  been  set.  Tbe  Rew  Bng- 
Hmd  eettlers  taron^t  with  tbem  dngSng 
and  lecture  eoursea.  and  piaatad 
I  In  the  new  towns.  7%e  first  uc  we 
the  Mmnaaota  Picmoer.  waa  started  tn 
StTpaul  in  18»  by  9mmm  M.  Ooodbue.  The 
telegraph  came  In  I860.  In  that  erentfttl 
year  the  fsems  nun^bered  HMO.  producing 
than  5.i00jBe0  hndwU  of  wbsaV  nearly 
I  tif  oats,  and  about  2,086:000 
of  eon  aMd  potataaa.    Tbe  taeentkm 


way  at  Mlnneeota. 
tlnu 


Itt  had  planned  to  cod- 
8K.  PMd  tn  a  Red  Rivo- 
le  came  too  late 
for  tbe  laat  trip  at  the  year  be  was  forced 
to  etay  cwsr.  In  St. 
a  ih^PfMng  «lwk  oo  the 
tte  dty  Me  borne  for  the  rest  at  bis  Bte 
while    be    built    a    mlg^ity 


petmg 

and 

1886.  after 

with  the  fficiflt  coaat  hf : 

the   UOOOjDOO  mark.     Many  at  tbe 
were   from   Ireland,   for 
Iratand  prosidsd  abetter  tai 
Theraa 
for  cttan.     BaaBettmm  the  railroads 
vidad  whole  toersa.    Bf  ItOO  the 
tag  beams  also  nae< 
crulted  In  tbe  Belkana. 
and    elsewhere,    unta    the    whole    map   of 


of  an  actual  rMX  by  60 
sota  in  the  year  1361.  tbe 


to 

iflftte 

am  Wir 

rery  laigsly  made  tbe  State  what  It  b  todsy. 
They  worked  In  tbe  woods  and  manes  and 
OB  the  fuma.  btliigtug  their  aoogv  s*^  ^~ 
and  a  atzong  tradZtkm  of  pefeonal  In- 
aad  aadal  cooperstton.  Tbe 
sTians  tntrodaoed  the  farmers  co- 


s  call  for 
whkch  leskcbed  the  front  In  bme 


suiipbed  three-flfths  at  ttm  lUtlon's 
oflw  and  at  last  year  Mtmwote  took 
lOjDOOjBOO  tons  oC  IroQ  tram  Us  < 
two-thirds  of  the  natkmsl 
n»  great  ore  docks  of  Duluth  and  T^m 
Harhon.  the  jpactsctOar  ptts  of  the  ferns 

uSxlch  are  llhe 
Cew  othsm  on  oartb-aenped  with 


iworuttad  originally 
Old  Werid  to  work  m  the 
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been  cut  o»«c.  wid  many  Finns  setUed  on 
lov-ccst  iMWMiaff  tin  The  going  ws  hard. 
The  grtTund  warn  dUfitnilt  to  clear,  a  language 
harrier  lepttmted  them  from  their  nelghbora. 
It  was  by  force  of  circumstances,  becau« 
every  penny  counted,  that  the  nnns  de- 
veloped the  consumer  cooperatives  In  which 
Minnesota  is  a  leader. 

The  economic  and  aocUI  development  of 
Iflnnesou  moved  forward  on  every  front. 
only  tempocmrtly  checked  by  Indian  upris- 
ings, gnasboppcn.  buatncas  panics,  and  wars. 
TIM  growth  o*  ooe  Industry  aided  another. 
ThooMM  B.  Walker,  who  came  to  Mlnneaota 
In  1862  as  a  surveyor  for  the  St.  Paul  * 
Duhith  Railroad,  bought  great  tracts  of  pine 
In  Cass  County  and  baeame  a  leader  in  the 
lumber  Industry  The  genlTis  of  a  French 
immigrant  enabled  the  flour  mills  to  over- 
coeoe  an  obstacle  which  temporarily  threat- 
ened the  prosperity  of  the  prairie-farmers. 

As   the  sprUig  wheat  of  Minnesota  came 
Into    compatttloti    with    the    winter    wheat 
grown   elsMrtMN,  the  flour  made  from  the 
spring  wheat  was  found  to  be  darker  and 
Inclined  to  be  spackled.     Edmxind  La  Croix, 
a  member   of   a   French   family   which   had 
come  in  the  1860*8.  developed  a  secret  proc- 
•w  which  eliminated  the  difBculty.    Farmers 
CMBS  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  Dundas.  to 
manrel    at    the    rows    of    vibrating    sifters. 
La  Croix  took  his  process  to  the  Washbums 
m   Minneapolis.     Through   the   use   of   the 
middlings    purifier,    vast    stretches    of    the 
northwest  were  opened  fur  the  growing  of 
Bhaal  which  could  be  milled  into  the  wbit- 
ast  of  flour.     And  today  the  State  mills  11 
pareent   of   the  Nation's  wheat,   more  than 
3.000.000.000  pounds. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  a 
severe,  if  temporary,  set-back  to  Minnesota, 
as  trafBc  from  the  Orient  no  longer  flowed 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic 
through  Duluth.  In  later  years  the  develop, 
ment  of  barge  traiBc  on  the  Mississippi  has 
checked  high  freight  rates  by  rail,  and  St. 
PftoL  MtBBaapolls.  and  Duluth  have  grown 
■iMMy  M  distribution  centers.  When  and 
If  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  completed.  Mln- 
nsaota  once  more  will  ship  the  products  of 
the  Northwest  region  direct  to  European 
ports. 

In  1863  the  Rev  Lars  J.  Hsuge.  a  Baptut 
minister,  had  led  a  group  of  Danes  to  Free- 
bom  County.  He  was  a  dairying  enthusiast, 
and  almost  SO  years  later,  in  IWO.  he  took  a 
hand  in  the  organization  of  the  first  cooper- 
ative creamery  In  the  SUte.  at  Clark's  Orove. 
The  cooperative  movement  spread  ^adually; 
after  the  legislature  in  1019  drew  up  a  code 
oC  tews  to  protect  farmers'  cooperatives  they 
eapanded  more  rapidly.  To  their  research 
work  in  production  and  marketing,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  university,  is  due  much 
of  the  prosperity  uf  Minnesou.  As  lumber- 
tBf  and  wheat  began  to  decline  somewhat  in 
taBportancc,  a  golden  flow  of  butter  helped 
to  take  their  plsce.  In  butter  production. 
Minnesou  today  leads  the  country  with  18.4 
percent  of  the  United  States  butter  chtimed. 
and  stands  second  in  the  production  of 
■tfOc — 8.000.000.000  pounds  in  IMS.  Although 
tt  la  still  a  gnat  miUIng  State,  the  acreage 
at  com  la  nam  Sve  Uaiea  that  of  wheat  and 
tlv>  record  com  crop  of  IMS  produced  273.- 
056.000  buahets.  At  the  same  Ume.  the  State 
harvested  14  percent  of  the  Nation's  oata. 
Two- thirds  of  the  farmers  In  Minnesota  own 
their  land:  and  the  Minneaou  State  Fair. 
tergeet  in  the  United  SUtee,  is  fsmotis  every^ 
vhere. 

Mlxmeaota  has  some  1 .800  farmers'  market- 
ing and  purchasing  assocuttons,  including 
ereamertea.  grain  elevators,  livestock  knd  pro- 
<ime  itilpplng  cooperatives:  the  nuBbar  at 
cooparattva  mamhsrs  is  more  thaa  htU  a 
million.  tlM  lartaat  in  the  Nation  In  con- 
sumer eooparatkm.  the  small  independent 
Finnish  ttorakeepers  m  the  Iran  Rang*  and 
Duluth  area  m*t  In  1017  to  form  their  Drst 


societl  n 


coop<  ratives 


«bo 


flgh  ting 
Sec(  ind 
,    wc  n 
cool  eratlve. 

the 
cltia  ns 


cenj  us 
CX) 

far 


populatlca 
variegat  >d 


wl  \o 


wholesale  pool 

tributlng 

and  with  varyin 

consi.mer 

operate  teleph 

ions.    l)Co5istor 

trucking,  and 

The  cooperatl^' 
Ited  to  those 
form  of  buslnes 
sotans  were 
during  the 
Albert    Lea 
voluntary, 
make  jobs  for 
and  other 
ally  publicized 

la    the 
reached  2.800. 
of  Minnesota 
rural 
rise  in 

important,  as 
farms.     The 
immigrants 
mills  has  been 
The  State  tod^ 
dairy  products 
canning.  Unseed 
and  machine- 
goods.    There 
in  electric 
In  State 
remained  with 
1860  until 
Republican 
John  A.  Johns()n 
in  1915.  and 

Governor  O! 
Labor   ticket 
Granger  mov 
pitable  to 
movements 
Farmers  Alliatice 
potential 
1886.    as 
Knights    of 
Alliance  and 
labor  platform 
licans  to  accep  t 
Ing  candidates 
txiral  and  lab  sr 
tually  control  ed 
strode  out  uQon 
and  2  years 
Party  was  bort 


Lnd 


Pro(  ressive 
F  om 
ex  Mreaaed 
Leag  Je 
912 
an  1 
I 

JO. 

Secx  Etary  • 


eKpertment 

Governor 
of  Republlcafi 
the  support  o 
ver  Republicans 
for    the 
Roosevelt 
movement 
Partisan 
and   from   1 
Roosevelt 
Truman  and 
represented 
move,  by 
who  sought 
all  nations. 
of  world 

But  no 
copyright  on 
sola  life,  whl^h 
political 
letters  and 
local  legislation 
aaubllshed 
mal  school 
steps  toward 
1873  the  Stat^ 
ed.  the  first 
1906.  and  a 
minors  In 
ed  37  laws  rot 
State  govern 
in  im.  w 
pttrtaent  of 


1913 


then 
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Since  that  time,  khe  oU-dis- 
have  become  well  kncwn, 
degrees  of  failure  or  success, 
have  undertaken  to 
fces.  electric  lines,  credit  un- 
dry    cleaning,    insurance, 
etren  newspapers. 
te  spirit,  however.  Is  not  Um- 
engage  in  this  partlcxilar 
organization.    WhUe  Minne- 
In  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
World  War.  a  small  city, 
honors    at    home,    for    its 
postwar  planning  to 
veterans,  the  businessmen 
of  Albert  Lea  were  nation- 
Bs  an  example. 

of    1940    the    population 

and   the  town  population 

the  first  time  equaled  the 

.  as  a  result  of  a  remarkable 

Industry,  but  perhaps  more 

»  result  of  mechanization  of 

jjecltarrtral   skUls  of  the  early 

worked  in  the  shops  and 

jassed  on  to  their  daacrnrinnts. 

is  known  for  manufactured 

malt  liquors,  pulp  and  paper. 

_  oil.  cake  and  meal,  foundry 

ihop   products,   and  electrical 

las  been  a  rapid  development 

and  power. 

Minnesota  has  generally 
the  Republican  Party.     From 
she  elected  only  four  non- 
John  Lind.  1899-1901; 
1905-1909;  W.  S  Hammond 
oyd  Olson  in  1930. 
ion  was  elected  on  the  Parmer- 
Ever   since   the   time   of   the 
einent.  the  State  had  been  hos- 
radlcal.  third-party 
American    inspiration.     The 
movement  began  to  show 
in  the  State  in  1E81.     In 
grew    in    the    cities,    the 
llabor    joined    forces    with    the 
irew  up  a  strong  railroad  and 
which  It  pressed  the  Repub- 
In  full.    By  successfully  back- 
pledged  to  support  agricul- 
interests.  the  coalition  vir- 
ihe  legislature.     In  1890  It 
the  field  as  a  third  party, 
ater  the  Nation-wide  Popxilist 
.  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Minnesota's  "prophet  of 


light 
pol  itics. 


192  2 

go  rernors : 


F.' 


inc  ependent. 


strei  igth 
Indv  stry 


Don  nelly. 


.  first  to  break  the  long  string 

governors,  was  elected  with 

Democrats.  Populists  and  "Sil- 

In  1912.  Minnesota  voted 

Republican.    Theodore 

1930  to  1938  the  progressive 

itself  through  the  Non- 

and  the  Farmer-Labor  Party. 

by  support  of  Franklin  D. 

his  New  Deal   and  Harry   S. 

hU  Fair  Deal.    Minnesota  was 

another    early    progreaslve 

,  of  State  Prank  B.  Kellogg. 

1  rorld  peace  through  a  treaty  of 
t  le  Kellogg-Brland  Pact— a  plan 
dlSi  rmament. 

paity  or  coalition  of  parties  has  a 

the  progressive  spirit  in  Mlnne- 

has  shown  Itself  in  the  non- 

cooderatlve  movement,  in  arts  and 

|he  sciences,  and  in  State  and 

The  territorial  government 

c  schools  and  the  first  nor- 

it  of  the  Mississippi,  and  took 

eatabllshtng  a  university.     In 

board  of  health  was  establlsh- 

child  labor  law  was  passed  in 

minimum  wage  act  for  women  ".nd 

In  1917  the  legislature  enact- 

the  protection  of  children.    The 

ittent  was  completely  reorganised 

Minneeota  eetabtlahed  a  de- 

soclal  aecurity.  with  divisions 


pjbllc 


devoted  to  social  welfare,  employment,  and 
public  Institutions. 

The  State  has  57  State  parks,  recreational 
reserves,  waysides  and  monuments,  and  a 
larger  area  in  game  refuges  than  any  other 
State— more  than  3,300.000  acres,  an  area 
greater  than  Connecticut.  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  are  outstanding  among  large  Amer- 
ican cities  for  their  park  systems.  Minne- 
sota's most  recent  wave  of  national  publicity 
Is  making  known  the  cold  bright  days  of  win- 
ter sport,  and  the  summer  life  of  lakes  and 
parks  within  easy  reach  of  nearly  all  citi- 
zens. 

Minnesota  writers  have  had  strong  local 
roots,  and  for  the  most  part  a  serious  txmi  of 
mind.  Ignatius  Donnelly  was  not  only  a 
political  experimenter,  but  a  scholar  who 
surprised  his  colleagues  on  the  Senate  floor 
by  quoting  Eplctetus  in  Greek.  He  was  a 
leading  exponent  of  the  Baconian  theory  of 
the  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  One 
of  his  novels.  Caesar's  Column,  is  reported 
to  have  sold  700,000  copies  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  contained  a  prophecy  that  In- 
dustrialized America  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury would  become  a  dictatorship,  which 
happily  has  not  come  true. 

Thorstein  Veblen.  brought  by  his  Nor- 
wegian immigrant  parents  to  a  Minnesota 
farm  when  he  was  8  years  old,  studied  at 
Carleton  College,  Northfield.  Minn.,  and  be- 
gan  to  read  the  social  philosophers  from 
Hume  and  Kant  to  Spencer.  Here  he  found 
his  direction  as  a  critical  analyst  of  modem 
Industrial  civilization.  He  was  a  clear-cut 
radical  of  the  authentic,  home-grown  kind. 
It  Lb  said  that  after  returning  from  Yale  with 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  spent 
7  years  at  home,  apparently  doing  nothing, 
and  was  stamped  by  his  neighbors  as  a 
failure.  Then  he  became  famous  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  and 
other  economic  classics,  and  for  his  transla- 
tion of  an  Icelandic  saga. 

In  belles  lettres.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Charles 
Flandrau.  Martha  Ostenso,  and  Margaret 
Culkln  Banning  are  well-known  to  America 
at  large.  Ole  Edvart  Rdlvaag.  a  Norwegian 
fisherman,  came  to  Minnesota  almost  penni- 
less. He  won  a  professorship  at  St.  OlaTs 
College,  where  he  taught  lutil  his  death  in 
1931.  In  Giants  in  the  Earth  he  wrote  a 
perceptive  account  of  pioneer  life  which 
seems  assured  of  permanence  in  American 
literature. 

Local  pride  was  hurt  in  1920  when  Sinclair 
Lewis,  a  native  son.  published  Main  Street, 
a  criticism  of  the  narrowness  and  materialism 
which  the  writer  believed  were  typical  of  the 
American  small  town.  Main  Street  at  once 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  books  in 
our  history,  both  among  writers  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  If  "Carol  Kennlcott"  today 
woxUd  find  life  In  "Gopher  Prairie"  more  In- 
teresting than  she  did  in  1920.  part  of  the 
credit  belongs  to  Lewis — who  was  known  as 
"Doodle"  in  his  Sauk  Center  days. 

The  lumberjacks  created  the  most  famoxu 
literary  character  In  the  history  of  the  State. 
the  fabulous  hero  Paul  Btmyan  and  Babe,  the 
Blue  Ox.  As  part  of  national  folklore,  they 
are  rivaled  today  only  by  Uncle  Ramtia  and 
hla  friends  from  Georgia.  In  Mlxmeaota  the 
actlvltiea  of  Paul  are  still  marked  on  the  map. 
as  in  the  case  of  Onion  River,  which  derives 
its  name  from  a  difflciilty  Paul  faced  In 
checking  the  tears  of  his  loggers  aa  they  cut 
timber  in  a  region  of  wild  onlooa.  Cloee  by. 
incidentally.  Is  Temperance  River,  named  in 
the  logging  flaya  because  it  was  the  only 
north-ahore  stream  with  no  bar  at  Ita  mouth. 
The  Oaiinana  teou^t  music.  Long  before 
the  Mlnne^pcHa  Symphony  Orcheatrm  vraa 
organ  land  In  the  1890's  the  first  string  quar- 
tet waa  fonooed  by  four  Germaiu  in  St.  Paul, 
and  tbe  Germans  in  Winona  and  the  Csechs 
in  New  Prague  each  had  an  orcheatra.  The 
Lutheran  paaton  e^eryheie  saw  to  it  that 
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their  people  had  trained  choira.  The  a 
ayeUa  chotr  at  St.  CMoTa  OoOaf^tte  only 
one  of  tu  type  in  America,  ovca  mncii  to  the 
genius  of  tta  eondnetar.  F.  Mellua  Oirta- 


]h  music. 


has  an  unbroken  tra- 
tfdltinns — extending  hack 
to  Its  early  daya.  Today.  MUxncapoUa  la  a 
center  of  mualc.  with  weekly  vuuumtM  oC^Ma 
famous  symidxmy.  with  two  artMa  aaitea. 
one  master  piano  aerlca.  chamber  eoBeerta, 
end  annual  vlsltB  of  the  ballet  and  the  i 
pfftn^T*  Opera  Co.  In  the  arts,  there  ha 
more  of  a  dattbanda  efltart  at  a  leiUaL  Tlie 
people  retained  far  a  long  time  much  c£  the 
dOBaeatic  folk  art  that  preceded  the  machine 
i^  In  the  countries  from  which  they  came; 
ht  thla  respect,  they  were  doaer  than  they 
ttKR^t  to  the  Indians  whoae  culture  they 
diqilaced.  The  farmer  had  to  make  his  own 
toois.  his  wife  made  her  own  bedapieada.  the 
Red  River  htmter  made  hla  own  dogaerta. 
the  Yankee  farmer  and  Swedish  housewife 
all  had  to  be  ciaftsanen.  As  factory- 
goods  prevnOed.  the  home  arts  vanished. 
were  in  daasv  of  being  fcc|a«tcn  until  i 
made  Ulnatiatkma  of  them  In  recent 
for  the  Index  al  American  Deelgn. 

As  the  "f**^^*"*  age  began  In  Mlnneaota. 
Ite  mmsan.  long  before  Carol  Kennlcott  com- 
platiMd  of  the  flatneas  of  life  In  Oophar 
ftalrie.  took  an  Intereet  In  the 
ment  of  art.  In  IMS.  largely  thrao^ 
efforta,  the  leglalatuie  paaaed 
tloD  for  a  State  Society  of  Art. 
of  oar  time,  the  workcC 


firm  foundation  for  the  work  at ' 

natloBs  today.    The  apman  CathoMc  < 

with  aome  tOOjOW  aAcranta.  la 

the  Luthcrana  aaeond.    All  the  leadbig  Prs*^ 

estant  chivdiee  and  the  Jewldi  faith  i 

rcaentcd.    In  the  citlea  are  fine,  large 

at  vonhlp;  In  the  cuwtUjtHB.  the  muiIiK 

^^^AA^  ^A^^^^^^^  «^  4^^M  ^^hvVw  tf^M^M  ^^JB>  ^^■P^M  4S^B 

needs  of  raimli^  pnpl*-    BeUgkm  la  a  liv- 
ing ilr  Wl  nt  In  Mliiiiiiintri^  paa<  and 
a  aource  at  InidratVei  for  her  aod*! 
«Btf  tat  her  tetth  in  the  democratic  future. 

■ma  heUore  it  waa  a  State.  lOnneeata  had 
a  hialortcal  aodety.    It  ww 
tlon  Inearparated  by  the 

history  w^  pobUahed.  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
Territory.    That  eeal  ^urm*  a  ptonecr  with  his 
hand  OB  the  pkrm.  gaaSng  toward  the 
asL    Above  him  la  a  motto.  Quo 
Voio  Videre.  T  wMi  to  look  forward." 

W^  have  the  duty  not  only  to  honor  the 
fuundera.  but  to  paas  on  Oidr  faith  and  lire, 
to  look  forward  aa  they  dhL 


after  the  United  Statce  had 


GermMMj 


iwlth 

shtit  their  eyea  to 

deceit.    Col.  WUlls   N. 

appointed  to  defend  the  74  Ger- 

tbnt  the  aeeuasd  had  not 

had  a  fUfr  Mat  and  appeatod  for  tham  to  the 

>  Ooort.    Aa  a  imult  of 
the  Dapartmmt  of 
Army  aent  JFustioe  Gordfln  IBmpann.  of 
Texas  aufKwoKt  Ooort.  and  Jodt 
Van  Boden.  of  Delaware  County.  Fa,  to  tni 
tlgate  the  Caela. 
Aa  long  aco  as  last  October  that 
leoaomendad  eoBBiHatt^  the  death 

of  SB  of  the  priaaaNta.    Ra  r^Kxt.  In 

«*«««**»'  to  the  brutalltlea  noted  above,  aald 
dtfendants  were  kept  In  aoUtary  con- 
fer montlM  and  that  some  were 
In  booda  bloody  from  benttngi  given 
other  priaonen. 

OB  thla  record  here  Is  an  eitry  In  the 
American  performance  In  Germany  which  la 
of  a  piece  with  mtlertcm.  It  baa  been- 
alkjaui  to  be  part  of  our  record  far  too  loi^ 
What  If  General  Oay  does  have  to 
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or  jraarB 


OTA 


la  nolad  for  portraMa.  Oail 

for  !«*»  palnttnga  of 

1  Faul  FIride.  father  and  eon.  are  noted  In 
Odd  at  aeulpture. 

I'a 

In  II 

a  cydone  stmck  the  town  of  Rochester.  The 
Staters  of  St.  Fknnda  offered  their  convmt 
to  a  local  health  oOclal.  Dr.  William  Wcrrall 
Mayo,  to  care  for  100  Injured.  Six  years  later. 
the  ord«  opened  St.  Mary's  Boanttal  wh^ch 
they  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mayo 
hte  two  famooa  aona.  WBllam  J. 
Here  they  first  did  the  work 
brou^t  them  n«**~**'  recognMoB.  and  to 
many  thousanda  of  Americana  has  made 
the  moat  f) 
The  Ifayo  CUnkr  wurka  In 
atten  with  the  State  Vnlvoatty. 

Dm  arts  and  ademcea.  agriculture  and 
Instil**'  J  in  MliiiMf  i»B  hare  all  had  dose  ties 
with  the  State  untveratty.  mhith. 
a  brilliant  aodety  of  poeta. 
era.  adanttata.  crttlea.  and  hlatorlana.  It  la 
not  the  uldiat  colkge  In  conttmnna 
In  Minneeota.  for  church 
before  the  CIvU  War  arc  stm 
lean  youth.  WhCe  the  imivaraity  waa  char- 
1851.  it  did  not  hagba  tta  real  de- 
tt  until  18IT-M  undw  WBIIam  Watts 
Folwell.  The  university  haa  grcwn  ateadRy 
as  a  focal  point  for  the  life  of  the  State. 
Pioneer  Imilin  like  the  miller.  John  &  Pllls> 

It  Iciyally  and     '^'at■d 

It  la  aaccnc  ..re  cf 

only  to  ChdtaBlau 
piAtte  adkool  i^slaaa  dates  from  the 
fhst  year  of  the  Tarritory.  18M.    Ttxtay  It  Is 
of  tta  baat  m  the  United  Statea. 
a  — »«ntrt»»   children. 

■y 

about  the  State  In  the 

over  Bonpa.  ukd  all  ^^      _^ 

li  largely  In  the  achoote  that 
made  what  many  conelrter  its 
trtbutkKi  to  the  counUj  as  a 
tn  the  art  of  leaning  to  ttre 
The  churches  of  the  State 
of  the 


IN  THE  SESATK  OP  THE  tTSTTlD  STAT«5 

Wednesdaw,  March  1$  (te9utaf7r«  daw  of 

Mcmday,  Febnurg  21>,  1949 


unlfomt  who  forgot  the 
pmOte? 

If  our  eomzimnder  In  Germany  does  not 
lamof*  *H«B  aha^  fra^  flmw^tfa  tn  abort 

anhyWiiJii— 

apadneauy  pMBMmad  for  tne  i 
tty  than   that  the  United 
brutality  hy  our 


Mr.  LANGEB.    Mr.  Presidmt.  I  ask 

unAnimous  eoDsent  to  bsTe  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokb  an  eititoriaJ 
entitled  "A  Shame  en  Amerirm,"  |iQt>- 
lished  in  a  recent  issoe  <tf  the  St.  hanta 
Post-Dispatch. 

There  being  DO  ohjection.  the  edit4Xlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooda. 
as  foDovs: 

A  asAxx  ow  twraws 

thing   that   General    Clay 
he  has  any 

of 

t»y 

I  at  Dachau,    ^ke  record: 
like  the  brutalittes  which  the  Nazis  them- 


Lawer  Excise  Taxes  Heaa  Hare  Jobs 
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or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 


aucors 
IN  THE  BOUSB  OT  BEFBISnrTA'nVlS 

Wedmeaiat.  MmnA  16.  1949 
Mr.  CASK  of  Sooth  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  mMkr  leave  cnmted  to  cztcsd 
my  remarks  in  the  Racoaa.  I  taichide  Oa 
following  address  of  Hon. 
Muxes.  Ja..  of 
lican  leader  of  the  Hooae  of 
tires,  htoddeast  orer  the  Mutual  network 
<fcnta«.  March  15.  l»tt: 

the  final  day  for 
niBil  liw a  laf  rrmra     Teat 
how  H«*  wBl  he  year  coBtramthm  to  tha 

vou  pay  much  more  tn  the  form  of  hidden 

In  the  coat  of  thlnga 
dbect  tax  la 


tax  tta 


dies  and  a  cructlls. 
It  la 

of 
to 
that   the      _ 

the  Battle  of  the  Balge  waa  a  re- 
The    brutahtiea   of   the 


In  thla 


wffl  not  ha  iiliUpt  to  pay  anyttteg  thla ; 
T--  >t»y  I  nwTnd  you  thla  la  the  gtft  of  tha 

Bap«d)Ucan  KIgbtleth  Ooagreaa.  the 
■aid  waa  111  rt  in  the  laat  < 
K  COlB  thla  year  are  a  gift  to  the 

of   pairtatie 
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traoi  to  psy 

t^^^    >«iiif>w«  more  »i% 


•11  ttiH  voanej  go  In  Wash* 
iBftflT* 

PiwIdeDt  Tnanjua's  bxtdgct  for  tb*  n«c«l 
IMO.  as  now  before  Omicw.  c«Ui  for 
_^  t3B3  •  yc  from  every  man. 
I  diUd  tn  the  United  SUtec  This 
to  for  PBdeni  ta.ze8  algae.  K  ve  add  the 
Btate  and  local  taxes. ««  And  that  the  arenc* 
a»«>»Vit»i  famllT  totlay  must  lay  aside  from 
tts  liH^^iiff  at  leaat  tlOO  a  month  for  taxes 
tafttv  It  taa  a  nickel  to  spetMl  on  ttaelf .  for 
food,  clothing,  rent.  aaBaHBoents.  and  medi- 
cal care. 

In  the  United  States  today,  the  average 
VQCldngBian  toils  every  third  day  for  the 
Govemment.  The  other  2  days  he  works 
for  lilmwlT  and  tela  SuaHy. 

Taxaa  ai«  a  turdan  on  production  and  can 
be  p«kl  only  by  production.  That  is  why  the 
probleBU  of  taxes  and  Govenunent  spending 
gt^rxj  today  as  the  first  problem  of  gov- 
emment. 

Taxes  are  too  high.  They  must  be  reduced 
to  give  an  incentive  to  expand  and  to  aam. 

The  budget  for  IftoO  is  the  bines*  peaca- 
ttT»M>  budget  ever  submitted  to  a  representa- 
tive lactalatiTe  asaembly.  anywhere,  at  any 
time,  in  all  history. 

It  MMrks  an  litiliair  di|i>rHirn  frani  the 
o(t-ff«paat«d  piMtge  Ommtfii  all  the  trymg 
that  when  the  war  was  won.  taxes 
be  cut   back  drastically   to   normal 


for  1950  Is 

•Imoat  ItjDeOjOMjBOO  grasMr  than  the  budget 
foe  1JK3.  This  bigger  govemment  Income 
would  not  go  towani  retirement  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  All  the  increases  shown  In  the 
IBM  bwltet  arc  for  more  spending — not  for 
paytag  off  any  part  of  the  tremendous  na- 
|f«wfai  debt,  which  now  stands  at  2S2  billions. 

Ae  BpmMm  at  the  HotMe  in  the  BghUeth 
Ooncreas.  tt  was  my  high  privilege  to  assist 
In  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  tax  reduction 
bill — a  biU  which  eased  the  burden  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  by  about  M.800.000,000  dollars  a 
J9K.  This  tax  reduction  went  mostly  to 
laafltas  with  ineomea  of  leas  than  M.OOO  a 
ftu.  Most  at  Hm  bsoedts  went  to  those  who 
are  least  able  to  pay  taxes. 

During  the  last  campaign  adnUntstratlon 
orators  condemned  this  tax  redtactlon  bUL 
Bitt  the  people  are  nam  getting  the  beaadt 
at  lower  taxes  granted  toy  the  RefNihUcen 
Bghtleth  Congress. 

I  make  a  prediction  tonight.  If  the  Tru- 
man spenders  have  their  way  in  the  present 
Congress,  that  tax  reduction  bt!l  vrlU  stand 
•e  the  last  Kderal  income-tax  cut  given  the 
American  people  in  i>ur  time. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
have  y^t  seen  their  laat  tax  reduction  In 
this  generation.  On  Pabruary  2,  this  year,  I 
Introduced  another  tax  reduction  bill — one 
to  eut  beck  the  misnamed  "luxury"  taxea  to 
thair  prewar  ratea.  Many  of  these  excise  or 
••lee  taxes  range  from  lA  to  39  percent  on 
the  retail  purchase  price  d  goods  or  services. 
•Mh  high  tn  rates  place  many  common- 
fltaee  Items  beyond  the  reach  of  buyers. 
They  restrict  trade  and  contribute  to  spread- 
ing. WMBiploytnent. 

HO  n&Uen  can  conttnoe  to  pay  wartime  tax 
nttm  hidefinltety  in  peacetime  and  maintain 
•  high  level  of  prosperity  for  its  people. 

New  itpendtng  prapaaela  submitted  by 
President  Truman  to  tbe  preeent  Congrees 
WOTld  add  another  sixteen  billions  a  yeer  to 
the'  Federal  budget  during  the  next  6  yeers. 

Then  our  Federal  budget  would  be  not 
forty-two  billions  a  year,  as  at  present — but 
any  eHht  biniaiia  a  year. 

That's  the  trail  endMihed  upon  tn  this,  the 
fourth  year  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  It 
ts  the  trail  whieh  leede  at  last  to  complete 
nattooal  siii  tellsM    se— lully  to  the  paMce 
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her  helpless  victims  be- 
Kiwi  the  Irtai  ebtkln  are  the  classic  example 
todiif  eC  what  Mppen>  to  the  people  when 
the  tt^ntorshJi  of  the  spenders  comes  upon 
a  land. 

And  let  me  s  3und  this  solemn  warning  to 
otir  people  ton  ght— a  bankrvxpt  America  la 
the  hope  and  t  le  desire  of  the  CommunlsU. 
That  would  gl^  e  them  their  chance  to  take 
over  the  Unite!  States. 

We  have  ab>ut  8,000.000  unemployed  in 
the  United  8ta  ;«s  today — and  thia  at  a  time 
when  there  are  tremendous  un&lied  demands 
for  hoartng.  i  mda.  public  works  of  every 
■art.  for  at^  MbUes.  for  basic  tocis  and 
maciiincry  at  t  very  kind.  The  fact  that  we 
now  have  Incr  sasing  unemployment  in  the 
face  of  ail  the  >e  unfilled  needs  means  that 
excessive  taxe  i  aiul  reckless  Government 
spending  are  discouraging  enterprise  and 
Investment. 

An  unfortuiate  aspect  of  these  excise 
taxes  U  that  Lhey  fall  most  heavUy  upon 
women — for  c  »metics  and  toilet  prepxara- 
tions,  for  hand  lags.  for  Infant  needs,  for  low- 
cost  Jewelry  aid  adornments  of  apparel,  for 
travel,  amusei  lents,  and  recreation.  They 
are  In  fact  a  harsh  dlscrimlnatlcn  against 
ypintnitM  of  WO  nen.  There  are  some  16,000,- 
000  working  v  omen  in  the  United  States- 
stenographers,  secretaries.  saleswoa[ien.  and 
factory  workeis.  Our  wartime  excise  taxes 
dip  these  wotien  for  30  percent  more  than 
the  purchase  ]  irlce  of  many  routine  items. 

Why  hid:;  lo  iger  behind  the  Government's 
dishonest  phrnee,  "luxury  taxes"?  The  tax 
today  is  20  p4  rcent  on  a  boltle  of  baby  oil 
or  Infant  powi  ler.  Do  our  spending  bureau- 
crats call  a  bi  by  a  luxury  in  the  American 
home?  li&ny  families  today  are  spending 
$25  to  tSO  e^  ery  month  on  these  hidden 
taaes — enougti  to  buy  a  week's  groceries  or 
more. 

I  do  not  b(  Ueve  the  lady  who  buys  a  95 
handbag  thin:  :s  she  Ls  buying  a  luxury,  but 
she  has  to  pay  an  extra  dollar  In  the  form  of 
tax.  In  our  state  of  civilization,  most 
women  bellev ;  that  a  few  Items  of  Jewelry 
are  an  eseentl  U  part  of  their  wardrobe,  and 
not  a  luxury  kt  all.  The  bill  which  I  have 
Introduced  w  )uld  lower  the  tax  on  these 
Items  from  :  0  to  10  percent  and  would 
exempt  entin  [y  items  classified  as  Jewelry 
selling  for  lea  >  than  925  at  retail. 

Federal  revi  nues  are  now  feeling  the  re- 
stiits  ot  these  excessive  taxes.  Any  retailer 
will  tell  you  of  a  growing  resistance  to  the 
high  prices  ot  which  a  20-percent  tax  is  too 
large  a  part.  Reduce  these  taxes  and  we 
shall  see  a  npetiUon  of  the  historic  prin- 
ciple that  lo«  er  tax  rates  will  actually  in- 
crease revenue  a. 

Since  when  In  this  coiintry  have  electric 
light  bulbs  be  >n  Ixuxjries?  Yet  you  pay  a  ao- 
percent  tax  oi  i  them. 

Some  sections  of  our  country  exp>erlenee 
severe  winter  i.  For  the  woman  who  must 
travel  through  a  blizzard  to  a  Job,  a  fur  coat 
le  not  a  luxury-  It  is  quite  ea  essential  as 
a  pair  of  ovei  shoes .  The  record  shows  that 
80  percent  of  nil  fur  coats  sold  In  the  United 
States  retail  it  $300  or  less.  Now  these  are 
not  the  coats  jt  the  rich.  For  the  most  part, 
tbey  are  the  c  oaU  of  wc— u  who  must  work 
for  a  living.  Tet  these  women  must  pay  a 
ao-percent  ta: :  on  an  Item  which  to  them  U 
an  eesentlal  ;  iteee  of  apparel.  At  the  same 
time,  a  womai  i  of  wealth  may  purchase  a  $600 
evening  gowr  or  even  a  $1,000  cloth  coat 
trimmed  wilt  ermine,  tax  free. 

There  Is  a  9  i  percent  tax  on  telephone  tolls 
and  tolegran  i.  even  15  percent  on  local 
teiephrmn  •■  vloe,  eaaentlal  services  of  our 
dally  lives. 

You  are  sti  11  paying  wartime  excise  taxes 
when  you  go  to  a  movie  or  take  a  vacation 
trip  on  any  orm  of  public  traoportatlon. 
Time  doca  l  ot  permit  me  to  go  into  greater 
detail,  as  Z  rovOd  like  to  do.  But  sufBce 
it  to  say  that  these  «oeaalve  excise  taxes  are 
a  groas  diserli  alnatlon  against  a  few  eeleeted 
ladustrlea.  aialnat  their  tl 


ployees  and  particularly  against  the  American 
consumers.  They  are  a  deterrent  to  a  high 
level  of  national  prosperity. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  tn  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  pledged 
itself  by  unanimous  vote  to  make  excise  tax 
reduction  one  of  Its  pledges  for  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress. 

There  was  not  a  dissenting  vote.  We  agreed 
unanimously  that  these  wartime  tax  ratea 
on  everyday  items  should  be  cut  back  this 
year — at  least  to  their  prewar  rates. 

Through  the  recent  reports  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  every  citizen  now  recognizes 
that  the  Federal  establishment  is  a  shocking 
hodgepodge  of  waste,  extravagance,  ineffi- 
ciency, duplication,  and  overlap. 

These  surveys  indicate  clearly  that  the 
present  fxmctlons  of  Govemment  are  costing 
about  $3,000,000,000  a  year  more  than  they 
should.  And  if  we  were  to  eliminate  those 
activities  of  Government  which  are  not  ur- 
gently needed  in  peacetime,  we  could  realize 
furthw  savings  of  several  billions  more.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  many  Federal  activities 
launched  during  the  flvish  days  of  wartime 
prosperity. 

E::cesslve  Govemment  spending  already 
has  given  us  the  60-cent  dollar.  Excessive 
Government  spending  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  building  costs  are  out  of  reach  today 
for  a  vast  majority  of  our  people  who  work 
for  wages. 

To  remedy  this  sorry  situation,  our  national 
{banners  tell  us  we  should  spend  more  bil- 
lions In  Federal  subsidies,  another  step  along 
the  road  to  nation  il  socialism.  No,  the  true 
path  to  economic  stability  and  sustained 
prosperity  for  the  American  people  is  through 
economy  and  efiQciency  In  Government. 

If  we  cut  this  gigantic  Federal  bureaucracy 
down  to  size,  there  will  be  adequate  funds 
for  the  necessary  limctions  of  Government. 
Then  we  could  not  only  pass  the  pending 
excise  tax  reduction  bill,  but  eliminate  these 
taxes  altogether. 

We  must  challenge  at  every  step  of  the 
way  that  phUoscphy  of  govemment  which 
says  there  is  but  one  solution  to  ovir  national 
problems — more  spending,  more  taxes,  or 
ever  larger  deficits. 


Califoniia  Needs  AdditioBal  Veterans' 
Hospital  Facilities 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cAuroKwu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16.  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  are  starting  hearings  on  the 
Inadequate  hospital  facilities  for  vet- 
erans, especially  in  California.  I  have 
just  testified  before  the  committee. 
There  is  a  very  deplorable  situation  in 
the  State  of  California  due  to  inadequate 
facilities,  and  particularly  due  to  the  ex- 
ecutive order  curtailing  funds  for  adding 
to  the  already  inadequate  hospital  facili- 
ties in  that  State. 

I  wish  to  Include  In  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  California  and 
other  correspondence  to  show  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  here  in  Wash- 
ington has  inaccurate  figures  as  to  the 
correct  population  of  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  in  California.  We  not  only 
]M?e  the  men  who  were  inducted  from 


our  State,  but  we  also  have  the  additional 
load  due  to  the  great  number  ol  veterans 
from  all  over  the  United  States  who  have 
come  to  California  since  the  war. 

The  veterans  now  residing  in  Califor- 
nia are  faced  with  a  serious  problem 
when  they  are  in  need  of  hospitalization 
due  to  the  inadequate  facilities  available 
for  their  care  under  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  that  State. 

In  spite  of  constant  protests,  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration,  in  estimating  the 
need  for  additional  hospital  facilities  to 
care  for  veterans  in  California,  has  con- 
tinued to  base  their  estimate  on  obsolete 
and  inaccurate  population  figiires.  In 
fact,  a  comparison  of  Selective  Service 
and  Veterans'  Administration  statistics 
shows  that  central  office  credits  Cali- 
fornia with  fewer  World  War  n  veterans 
than  the  number  enlisted  and  inducted 
from  the  St*ite. 

The  records  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration show  on  examination  a  progress- 
ively increasing  number  of  case  flies 
transferred  to  California  regional  offices 
as  compared  with  those  transferred  out. 
and  the  records  also  show  that  more  loan 
guaranties  to  veterans  have  been  issued 
In  California  than  in  any  other  single 
State. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  number 
of  veterans  receiving  out-patient  treat- 
ment in  California  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  service-connected 
disabilities  total  206.499.  or  10.65  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  com- 
piled by  the  California  SUte  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  there  are  a  total  of 
1.700.000  veterans  now  residing  in  the 
State.  Of  this  total.  1.300.000  are  vet- 
erans of  World  War  H.  and  350.000  of 
these  World  War  n  veterans  entered  the 
State  since  their  discharge. 

The  need  for  adequate  hospital  facili- 
ties for  our  veterans  in  California  is 
urgent,  and  consideration  must  be  given 
to  enlarging  present  veterans'  hospitals 
and  constructing  new  ones  rather  than 
discontinuing  any  of  the  existing  facili- 
ties, or  curtailing  any  plan  for  hospital 
construction  already  scheduled. 

The  State  of  California  is  doing  what  it 
can  to  help  veterans  in  need  of  medical 
care,  but  this  is  a  problem  which  should 
be  solved  through  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. At  the  present  time  over  2.000 
veterans  are  in  California  State  mental 
institutions,  and  32  percent  of  all  male 
admissions  at  this  time  are  veterans. 

Because  of  the  serious  need  for  ade- 
quate hospitals  for  veterans  in  California, 
I  urge  the  restoration  of  the  full  hospital 
construction  program  for  that  State.  The 
Nation  owes  this  much  to  the  veterans 
who  served  in  the  armed  forces,  in  many 
tMats  losing  their  health  due  to  incidents 
of  service,  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  this  country. 

8r4n  or  Caufoutu. 
DBPaanojiT  or  VcnBans'  Arraxas. 

SacTumento,  Februmry  16.  1949. 
Hon.  GoxoON  L.  lldDonorcsi. 
HouM  Ofiee  Building. 

Wmshimfton.  D.  C. 
Dkax  &U.  UcOoKOOOi:  In  a  news  releese 
tram  Waahlt^ton  dated  February  12.  1940. 
there  Is  a  statement  tnat  California  Mem- 
bers ot  Oongresa  have  been  told  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  that  expan- 


sion of  veteran  hcsplt&U  In  this  State  is  bn- 
possible  at  this  time.  The  Item  further 
quotei  Administrator  Gray  as  informing  a 
California  delegation  subcommittee  '•that  the 
niunber  of  beda  available  In  California  vet- 
erans' hospitals  Is  greater  per  unit  of  vet- 
erans population  than  In  other  sections  of 
the  Nation." 

That  General  Gray  ma':eft  such  a  state- 
ment Is  iKJt  sxirprlsing  to  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  or  to  any  of  the  veteran 
organlzatic»is  in  California,  since  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
underestimates  California's  veteran  popula- 
tion by  375.000.  A  comparison  of  selective 
service  and  Veterans'  Administration  sta- 
tistics discloses  that  central  aCce  even  now 
crediU  California  with  fewer  World  War  n 
veterans  than  the  number  enlisted  and  In- 
ducted from  this  State. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  consider  as  factors  In 
establishing  Its  estimate  of  California's  vet- 
eran population  the  progressively  increasing 
number  of  its  case  fUee  transferred  into  Cali- 
fornia regional  offices  as  compered  with  thcee 
transferred  out.  It  Ignores  the  fact  that  It 
has  issued  far  mere  loan  guaranties  to  vet- 
erans in  Caltfomia  than  In  any  other  single 
State,  and  that  there  are  143  percent  more 
veteran  home  owners  In  California  than  tha« 
were  In  1945.  Even  though  an  analysis  of 
its  own  December  report  reveals  that  the 
number  of  California  veterans  receiving  out- 
patient ueatment  through  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration fcr  servlce-coimected  disabili- 
ties during  the  last  fiscal  year  came  to  2C0.- 
489.  or  1065  percent  of  the  total  for  the 
Nation,  the  Veterans"  Administration  refuses 
to  recognize  this  as  a  factor. 

The  statement  that  continued  expansion 
of  veterans'  hospitals  In  California  is  out 
of  the  question  at  this  time  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  veterans  of  this  State. 
Two  additional  1.000-bed  neuropeychlatric 
hospitals  have  been  losig  authortaed  for  con- 
struction In  the  San  Francisco  and  Loe 
Angeles  areas.  Over  2.000  veterans  are  cur- 
rently in  our  State  mental  Institutions,  and 
32  percent  of  all  male  admiaskns  at  the 
pneent  time  are  veterans.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration faculties  to  care  for  tubercular 
patients  are  woefully  Inadequate.  As  for 
the  general  hospltAl  situation,  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  beds  are  occupied  by  veterans 
from  other  States. 

I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  work  for 
restoration  of  the  hoe|rftal  -construction  pro- 
gram planned  for  California,  and  If  I  can 
be  of  any  assistance  to  you.  {dease  coxint  on 
my  utmost  cooperation. 
StnccT^. 

Iawbkcx  C.  EiEVijfS.  Director. 

FKBXX7SXT  2S.  1949. 
L^W3zifcx  C.  Stevdcs, 

Director,  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
State  of  CaKfomia. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
Deab  Mb.  Stxtems:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  recent  letter  concerning  tbe 
statement  of  VMexans'  Admlnlstratar  Gray 
that  no  oqianslan  ot  veteran  hospitals  in 
California  Is  possible  due  to  the  number  of 
beds  now  available  per  unit  of  veterans  popu- 
lation. 

I  a^Tee  with  you  that  Mr.  Gray  U  not  using 
acctirate  \q>-to-date  figares  on  veterans  popn- 
latlon  In  California  when  he  makes  this  state- 
ment, and  have  written  to  him  urging  that  be 
xeeonsider  the  nximber  of  veterans  in  Cali- 
fornia and  obtain  an  up-to-d&te  mtlmate 
baaed  on  flgurca  ftom  all  available  scmcm  ao 
that  adeqtiate  veteran  hospttal  facllltlea  can 
be  provided  In  California.  A  copy  of  my 
letter  Is  endoeed  herewith. 
Very  tmly  jovra, 

OoBBOir  L.  McDoxoccH. 
irember  of  Comgrets, 
FifteetUh  District,  CaHfontim. 


lABT  25.  1940. 
Cacl  R.  Obat.  Jr.. 

AAministrator,  Veterans'  Administratio/ik, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  IteAa  Mr.  Gxat  :  I  understand  that  you 
recently  stated  that  no  expansion  ot  veterans' 
hospitaU  was  possible  In  the  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia since,  according  to  statistics  now 
being  accepted  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  ntimber  of  beds  available  In  Cali- 
fornia veteraxis'  hoq;>ltals  Is  greater  per  unit 
of  veteran  poptilatlon  than  in  other  sections 
of  the  Nation. 

In  my  studies  of  the  problems  of  the  vet- 
erans In  California.  I  have  f oiuid  that  a  com- 
parison of  Selective  Service  and  Veterans' 
Administration  statistics  show  that  central 
ofBoe  credits  Califomia  with  fewer  World 
War  n  veterans  than  the  number  enlisted 
and  Inducted  from  the  State.  The  records 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  show  on  ex- 
amination a  progreaaiveiy  increasing  num- 
ber of  case  files  tiansferred  to  California 
regional  offices  as  compare  with  thoee  trans- 
ferred out.  and  the  records  alao  ahow  that 
more  loan  guaranties  to  veterans  have 
issued  in  Califomia  than  in  any  other  a 
State.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  receiving  out-patient  treat- 
ment In  California  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration  statisttoa  ^ows  that  central 
abilities  totaled  a0«.4e8.  or  10.85  percent  d 
the  Nation's  total. 

At  the  present  time.  Califomia  doee  iK>t 
have  Veterans'  AdmlnlefaaUon  hoepttal  fa- 
dlltlee  adequate  to  care  for  the  number  of 
veterans  In  the  State.  I,  thwefwe,  urge  that 
you  rcoooslder  the  number  of  veterans  in 
California  and  obtain  an  up-to-date  settmete 
based  on  figures  from  all  available  WW— 
so  that  adequate  facilities  can  be  prortded 
in  Califomia  for  the  veterans  who  are  now 
in  the  State. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GoaaoM  L.  McDomoucb. 
Member  of  Congress.  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict. California. 

Statx  or  CAurcmmA. 
Dspsxnczirr  or  Vrrxajuts'  Arruaa. 

Sacramento,  March  4.  1H9. 
Hon.  GoanoK  L-  UcDonovcn. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DBS!  Me.  McDokooch:   This  departrnait 
has  received  inquiries  from  several  Members 
of  Congreaa  relative  to  the  number  ofvet- 
erans  now  in  California.    For  your  tnfonna- 
tlon  an  analysis  of  the  veteran  population  In 
this  State  as  of  January  1. 1949.  Is  as  follows: 

World  War  tl 
California  veterans  (notice  of.  en- 
listed, or  Inducted  from  Cali- 
fomia.  950.000 

Other    veterana     (ent«cd    State 
atnoe  dladMrge) Va,«IO 

Total 1.SO0.O0O 

World  War  I  and  other  wars 

CaUfomla  veterans 180.000 

Other  Tetermns 3^000 

Tatel 400.000 

Tbtal  vetermaa  In  Calif  omlA.  1.100.000 
The  O^  or  8e>cUve  Serviee  reporU  that 
a  total  of  1.050.000  vetenna  were  Inducted 
or  enlisted  in  California  during  the  World 
War  n  period.  This  figure  has  been  adjusted 
to  aeoount  for  caenatttaa  and  opt-mtgratlnn 
/^i^^pfjMi  auuivoM  *»Mff*'***  iflBjOOO  entered 
■arnoe  trtxa  Califomia  dortng  Wotid  War  I 
us  well  as  an  unknown  number  wbo  served 
during  the  Spanlah-Amencan  and  other 
warn.  Tbta  llguie  baa  been  Ml|asted  to 
eount  far  deaths  and 
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TtKt  mjtuttm  at  tafarmftttoii  pertaining  to 
iD-mlgnUoa  ot  vetcnuM  tncltide:  United 
fltBia  ^Manns'  JUtmlBlMniUon,  tbe  Burwn 
ot  the  OMMm,  the  United  Statee  Depertment 
of  CoBBMCe.  tte  OAoe  or  Ww  MoUltatloa 
and  ReconTenrton  (report  o*  Itanii  l«,  !♦««). 
ttoe  United  States  Bmplojwent  awrlce.  tlie 
Calif omU  Department  of  Bnpkqrment,  the 

the 
lAnter- 

and  todepestdeeit  eorreys  of 

county  sesTloe  ofllces.  and  commtmlty  service 
center*. 

K  I  can  be  of  aaelatance  to  prorldlng  addl- 
tioaai  infonnattan  oa  thto  or  any  other  mat> 
tR-  eoncernlng  iMiibim  ta  Ortltornta.  I  shaU 
be  pleased  to  tinmfij  with  yoor  request. 
▼ery  tn<y  yowra. 

LAwasKCT  K-  Smrcjws.  Dirtctor. 
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Irret^Urities  Charfct!  in  Mahnedy  Case 


UCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H. 

or  wxacoMffiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


ATTVBB 
FrUaw.  March  11,1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ia  suitport  of  my  resolution — House 
BcMlattta  143 — asking  that  a  full  and 
caupkeLe  invest^ation  be  made  of  re- 
ports that  United  States  investigators  in 
the  Malmedy  ca.se  have  practiced  third- 
doeree  methods  again.st  those  charged 
with  the  crime.  I  am  Including  as  part  of 
my  remarks  two  news  articles  which 
appeared  to  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  2  and  March  5.  1949: 
I  From  the  Kew  York  Times  of  March  2.  19491 
Pm'Iwi*  XaatsAaB  om  Malmzst  Tbiat — 
or  BarTALirr  it  WA«-Csijas  Ij«- 
aaa  Caoss  Dkmanos  roa  IxQUiaT 
(By  WllUam  E.  Cookllc) 

Charges  that  Amertcan  war-crimes  Invest  i- 
phystcal    brutality    and    other 
BMiUiii^  OB  7«  Mast  defendaota 
_  trial  moUBtad 

yesterday  u  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  prepared  his 
final  recommeDdatloaa  on  12  men  con- 
demned to  death  in  that  trial. 

FoUovtng  five  separate  reviews  of  the 
ICalmedy  verdicts  In  the  last  18  months. 
GaiMral  Clay  Is  expected  to  reach  Mi  final 
decision  this  week.  The  American  lOtttary 
Oovemor  In  Germany  has  reviewed  the  trial 
record  as  well  aa  aeaay  individual  protaata 
and  group  p<Utio«a  afataift  daath  aeatiBOea 
fbr  tlw  12.  Pending  his  final  review,  exe- 
eaMen  of  the  death  sentsacse  baa  been  de- 
ferred until  March  15. 

In  Waahington.  Senator  WnxiAM  Lamccb, 
ot  North  Dakota,  lias  introduced  a  resolution 
for  a  Ssnate  Invastlgatkm  of  American  mili- 
tary Justice  In  Oermany.  particularly  the 
MalOBedy  trial.  The  Senator  Jolnad  other 
erttlca  ot  the  trial  In  denouncing  physical 
brutality  and  other  illegal  methcxls.  which 
ha  aald  had  been  used  against  the  Malmedy 
ilrfMMlaiili  Bis  reeolutioa  Is  now  pending 
tn  tba  9mtm  Jodldary  Committee 

Whan  DiiialrB  laiMB  istrodtKed  his  rcao- 
tQUoo  on  January  T7  last  he  quoted  review- 
tag  egenctes  as  nylng  thst  confeeslons  had 
obtained  through  beaungi  and 
out  teeth  u^ 
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..  situation." 

these  and  other  charges.  Ken- 

_  .  Secretary  of  the  Army,  said 

comment  on  them  In  deUil  un- 

General  Clays  final  report, 

Ro3rHU  declared  that  he  could 

the  charges  were  right  or 

out  that  the  allegations 

Illegal    practices   before 

^ d  m  the  Malmedy  trials 

The  74  defendants,  members 

Gfoup  Pclper.   were   accused   of 

American   prisoners   at   Mal- 

on  December  17.  1944.  In  the 

Bulge. 

__  have  been  made  that  137 

in  the  Malmedy  and  other 

had   Ijeen   kicked   In   the 

this  was  standard  operating 

our  Investigators.  Army  cffl- 

denled   that   any   such 

part  of  the  trial  records.     In 

Howard  P.  Bresee,  chief  of 

Branch,  reported  on  August 

at  no  time  was  the  mislreat- 

crimes  suspects  pennltted  or 
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also  pointed  cut  that  the 
susiJected    of    war   crimes 
the  war  had  been  narrowed 
.672  who  went  to  trial.     They 
Clay's  first  review  of  the  cases 
194a.  In  which  he  reduced  43 
sentences    in    the   Malmedy 
17  others  condemned  to  death 
five  have  been  hanged,  eleven 
of  sentences  and  one 
consideration,  they  added. 
CXuncil  of  Churches  of  Christ 
the    American    Civil    Liberties 
Christian  Centtiry  magazine 
the  conduct  of  the  Malmedy 
attorneys  who  defended 
of  the  Malmedy  murders  joined 
American  prosecution  meth- 
Judge  Bdward  Lo-oy  Van  Roden 
said  his  review  of   the   trial 
lle^al  procedures  had  been  used. 
Willis  M.  Everett  Jr..  chief  de- 
in  the  Malmedy  trial,  was  re- 
a   last-minute   petition   to 
Court  of  Justice  to  save 
condemned  12.     Since  the  in- 
xxly    will    not    entertain    cases 
ndivkluals,  Mr.  Kverett's  move 
scant  chance  for  success.    He, 
Roden.  holds  a  colonel's  com- 
Judge  Advocate  General  Re- 
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cc»n  nutation 
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,  Heihert  J.  strong.  German- 
who  MTTed  as  associate  de- 
.  said  the  proeecutioo  iiad  em- 
-arm  tactics  to  coerce  the  de- 
making  false  confessions, 
said  he  had  a  statement  writ- 
signed  by  Gen.  Josef   (Sepp)    Die- 
commander  of   the  sixth   SS 
diviiutin.  saying  that  American  Inves- 
kicked  him  in  the  groin  and 
3im  before  the  trial.     General 
st4tement  also  says  that  other  de- 
BUbJectod  to  the  same  treat - 
added.     The  former  Waal 
now  serving  a  life  sentence  In 
Oermany.     His  statement 
part  of  the  trial  record  be- 
objectloos.  the  defense 


8:rong 


pro  lecutlon 


to  the  United  States  Army.  It 

I  tated    that    the    Malmedy    war 

ivas  an  exception  to  the  general 

A  nerlcan  military  Justice  In  Ger- 


many," Mr.  Strong  declared.  T  served  at 
the  Malthausen  and  Buchenwald  trlala. 
where  the  rights  of  defendants  were  scrupu- 
lously protected.  Since  I  was  on  both  the 
proeecution  and  defense  sides  at  various 
times.  I  had  full  opportimlty  to  observe  the 
operation  of  Amertcan  military  Jvistlce. 

-I  was  present  at  the  Malmedy  trials  at 
Dachau  from  beginning  to  end  as  associate 
defense  counsel.  We  had  less  than  3  weeks 
to  prepare  a  defense  for  74  accused  Nazis, 
and  we  could  not  get  the  record  of  the  pros- 
ecution's case.  As  the  only  German-speak- 
ing attorney  on  the  defense  team,  I  inter- 
viewed all  defendants  and  took  statements 
from  them.  In  almost  every  case  they  com- 
plained that  physical  violence  had  l>een 
used  on  them.  They  told  me  they  had  been 
subjected  to  mock  trials  to  force  confessions 
IrtKn  them;  that  they  had  been  kept  in  soli- 
tary confinement  In  violation  of  the  Geneva 
convention;  that  false  promises  of  acquittal 
had  teen  made  to  them:  and  that  their  ra- 
tions had  been  cut  down  to  two  meals  a  day." 

KUXINC   or  PRISONEHS  DENITO 

"Both  before  and  after  their  conviction," 
the  defense  attorney  said,  "these  defendants 
swore  to  me  that  they  had  not  killed  any 
American  prisoners.  They  did  admit  shoot- 
ing Belgian  civilians  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  because  they  were  afraid  of  sa)>otage 
on  their  advancing  army.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception oi  two  or  three  privates,  all  the  de- 
fendants denied  that  they  had  shot  Ameri- 
can prisoners  at  Malmedy  or  elsewhere. 
SS  Trooper  George  Pletz  was  identified  at  the 
trial  by  former  Lt.  Virgil  P.  Lary.  of  Lexing- 
ton. Ky.,  as  the  man  whose  pistol  shots 
touched  off  the  Malmedy  massacre.  Most 
of  the  defendants  were  former  members  of 
the  first  SS  panzer  regiment,  which  broke 
through  Malmedy  in  the  German  drive  for 
Liege  and  Antwerp. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  American 
prisoners  were  shot  down  and  that  the  shoot- 
ing was  done  by  Gertnan  troops."  Mr.  Strong 
added.  "But  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  trial 
showed  that  these  particular  defendants  com- 
mitted that  particular  war  crime.  The  proae- 
cution's  case  was  largely  circumstantial; 
hearsay  evidence  down  to  the  second  and 
third  person  was  permitted;  and  the  case 
re-sted  chiefly  on  alleged  confessions  extorted 
by  methods  unauthoriaed  by  American  judi- 
cial practice." 

Bom  in  Wiesbaden.  Germany,  of  Jewish 
parents.  Mr.  Strong  was  baptized  into  the 
Protestant  faith  and  later  practiced  law  in 
Wiesbaden.  He  came  here  as  a  refugee  In 
1937  and  practiced  law  here,  returning  to 
Germany  for  8  months  as  a  civilian  attorney 
for  the  war  crimes  trials.  He  is  with  the 
law  firm  of  Scrlbner  &  Miller  and  lives  at  118 
East  Ninety-first  Street.  Manhattan. 

THKXC-MAN  aCUULD  STtTOIXO  CASK 

Judge  Van  Roden  was  one  member  of  a 
three-man  Army  commission  appointed  on 
July  29  last  to  review  the  record  of  the  Mal- 
medy trials  and  other  war-crimes  trials.  With 
the  Pennsylvania  jurist.  Secretary  Royall 
named  Justice  Gordon  Simpson,  of  the  Texas 
Supreme  Court,  as  chairman,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  Lawrence,  Jr.,  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
Ger^ral's  otBce. 

On  January  6  last  Secretary  Royall  disclosed 
a  portion  of  the  Simpson  commission  rep)ort 
recommeivding  reduction  of  the  death  sen- 
tences Imposed  on  the  Malmedy  defendants. 
The  report  said  that  the  trial  record  war- 
ranted a  guilty  verdict,  but  that  sufficient 
doubt  had  been  cast  on  the  entire  proceed- 
ings to  make  unwise  the  carrying  out  of  the 
death  penalty. 

In  addition  to  recommending  life  Imprison- 
ment or  leas  for  the  12  Malmedy  defendants, 
the  Simpson  commlmlon  unred  similar  com- 
mutatlotts  fen*  17  others  sentenced  to  death 
In  wnr-crtmes  trials. 

Interviewed  In  Chester.  Pa.,  Judge  Van 
Roden  said  be  agreed  with  the  criticisms  of 


the  third-degree  methods  used  by  the  proae- 
cutlon  and  termed  them  "atrocities."  He 
disclosed  ttxat  Colonel  Everett  had  tried  for 
2  years  to  obtain  reduction  of  the  death  sen- 
tences. After  the  Atlanta  attorney  had  tried 
In  vain  to  get  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  take  jurisdiction  in  a  habeas  corpus 
proceeding,  the  Simpson  commission  went  to 
Munich  and  took  testimony  in  its  review. 

ASSEXTS    TXIAI.    WAS    NOT    FAI« 

"In  his  petition  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Covirt,  Colonel  Everett  made  serious 
charges  that  the  Germans  had  not  received 
a  fair  trial,"  Judge  Van  Roden  said:  "Ever- 
ett did  not  claim  that  all  the  German  de- 
fendants were  Innocent,  but  since  they  did 
not  have  a  fair  trial,  there  was  no  way  of 
telUiig  which  were  innocent  and  which  were 
guUty. 

"Everett's  petition  contains  150  para- 
graphs, and  If  his  charges  against  otir  Amer- 
ican investigators  are  true,  they  wotild  be  a 
blot  on  the  American  conscience  for  eter- 
nity. Our  specific  assignment  was  not  only 
to  examine  Colonel  Everett's  charges  but  also 
to  examine  the  139  death  sentences  which 
at  that  time  remained  unexecuted.  One 
hundred  and  fifty -two  had  already  been  ex- 
ecuted. While  we  did  not  go  into  the  rest 
of  the  1,672  cases  tried  by  the  Dachau  Amer- 
ican Military  Government  cotirts.  I  noted 
that  of  the  1.672  on  trial  1,416  had  been  con- 
victed. That  is  an  unusually  high  percent- 
age, which  might  indicate  a  presupposition 
of  gtiilt. 

"Let  me  say  that  the  crimes  for  which 
these  Germans  were  tried  actually  took  place, 
and  that  Germans  were  guilty  of  them. 
The  Malmedy  massacres.  In  which  a  group 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  were  mown 
after  being  captured  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Btilge.  actually  happened.  But  can  we 
not  distinguish  between  the  assertion  that 
these  atrocities  did  happen  and  the  asser- 
tion that  they  were  committed  by  these  74 
Germans  who  had  been  in  or  near  Malmedy 
at  that  time?  Because  some  wicked  Ger- 
mans did  It,  are  we  right  to  say  that  all  Ger- 
mans we  lay  our  hands  on  are  wicked  and 
should  be  destroyed?  That  Is  not  the  way 
of  thinking  that  I  learned  in  my  church. 

"In  the  Malmedy  case  the  American  in- 
vestigators claimed:  'We  had  a  tough  case 
to  crack  and  we  had  to  use  persuasive  meth- 
ods.' The  persuasive  methods  Included 
■<»ne  violence  and  mock  trials.  The  court 
was  told  that  the  cases  rested  on  statements 
obtained  by  such  methods.  There  was  no 
jury.  The  court  of  10  officers  sat  as  judge 
and  jury,  and  the  law-member,  tlie  only  per- 
son with  legal  training,  made  the  final  nil- 
ings  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence." 

KEVHrW   RESULTS   SUMMASIEKD 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  Simpson 
Commission's  review.  Judge  Van  Roden  ex- 
pressed its  findings  as  foUows: 

"Statements  admitted  as  evidence  were  ob- 
tained from  men  who  had  first  Ijeen  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  for  3.  4.  and  5  months. 
Confined,  between  four  walls,  without  win- 
dows, they  had  two  meals  a  day  shoved  in  to 
them  through  a  slot  In  the  doer.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  Ulk  to  anyone.  They  had 
no  commimicatlon  with  their  families,  nor 
with  any  minister  or  priest.  Solitary  confine- 
ment proved  sufficient  In  some  cases  to  per- 
suade the  Germans  to  sign  prepared  state- 
ments." 

The  Simpson  commission's  report  was 
classified  as  secret  by  its  members  before 
transmission  to  Secretary  Royall.  Mr.  Royall 
has  released  excerpts  disclosing  the  recom- 
aotfodatlons  for  commutation  of  death  sen- 
tancas.  The  conunlsslon  fovmd  that  Investi- 
gators customarily  put  black  hoods  over  the 
heads  of  defendants,  punched  them  In  the 
face  with  brass  knuckles,  kicked  them,  and 
beat  them  with  rubber  hoses 

Judge  Van  Roden  recounted  the  mock- 
trial  procedure,  in  which  defendants  faced 


investigatars  dressed  in  American  unifcn^ms 
seated  around  a  black  table  with  a  crucifix 
in  the  center  and  only  two  candles  providtog 
light.  After  the  sham  court  had  imposed  a 
sham  death  sentence  he  said  the  investi- 
gators again  attempted  to  wring  confessions 
from  the  accused. 

"We  were  shocked  by  the  crucifix  being 
used  so  mockingly,"  the  judge  said.  "In 
another  case  a  bogus  Catholic  priest,  actually 
an  investigatcM-,  entered  the  cell  of  one  of  the 
defendants,  heard  his  confession,  gave  him 
absolution,  and  then  gave  him  a  little  friend- 
ly tip:  "Sign  whatever  the  Investigators  ask 
you  to  sign.  It  will  get  you  your  freedom. 
Even  though  it's  false.  I  can  give  you  abso- 
lution now  in  advance  for  the  lie  you  would 
teU." 

NO  GSNEXAL  CONSPDUCT  lOtJNV 

Jtidge  Van  Roden  said  his  reviewing  agen- 
cy had  fotmd  no  general  conspiracy  to  obtain 
evidence  Improperly.  However,  he  insisted 
that  the  29  condemned  men  certainly  did  not 
have  a  fair  trial  by  American  standards  and 
shotild,  in  jtistice,  have  their  sentences  com- 
muted to  life  Imprisonment  In  27  cases,  to 
10  years  in  one  case,  and  to  2Vt  years  in  the 
last  case. 

A  veteran  of  txjth  world  wars,  the  Peim- 
sylvania  jurist  had  two  sons  in  the  last  war. 
One  son.  James,  flew  35  missions  over  Oer- 
many. and  another  son,  Richard,  was  shot 
down  over  Italy  after  32  missions  and  spent 
a  year  in  a  German  prison  camp.  Judge  Van 
Roden  presides  over  the  Orphans  Court  In 
Media,  county  seat  of  Delaware  Cotmty,  Pa^ 
and  makes  his  home  in  Media. 

Colonel  Everett  refused  to  discuss  the  Mal- 
medy case  for  publication,  though  he  has 
t>een  notified  taat  execution  of  the  12  death 
sentences  had  been  postponed  to  March  15. 

Following  the  imposition  of  sentences  in 
July  1945,  the  Administration  of  Justice  Re- 
view Board  of  the  European  Command  re- 
viewed the  Malmedy  case.  In  an  interim 
report  filed  on  August  18.  1948.  the  Board  in- 
corporated available  testimony  on  the  use 
of  physical  violence  against  Nazi  defendants. 
Its  final  report,  recently  completed,  was  sub- 
mitted to  General  Clay  for  his  guidance  In 
reviewing  the  case. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  5.  1940) 
Unitzd  States  Boaxd  CamcAL  or  Mai.mkot 

Cask — PiNOti    Somk    AccxrsXD    Wxaz    Tchj> 

Thxt  Mtnr  Contbss  To  Savx  Rations  roa 

Fajuuxs 

BxKLiK,  March  4. — Irregularities  In  the 
treatment  of  the  accused,  including  physical 
force  and  threats  that  if  they  did  not  Ulk 
their  rdatlves  would  lose  their  ration  cards, 
are  charged  In  the  report  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Review  Board  in  the  Malmedy 
case. 

The  case  arose  out  of  the  massacre  of 
United  States  prisoners  in  a  field  near  Mal- 
medy during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

I  Two  United  States  Investigators  denied  In 
New  York  Friday  that  the  prisoners  had  been 
mistreated  or  tiiat  violence  had  been  used.] 

Gen.  Lticlvis  D.  Clay,  United  States  military 
governor,  will  reconsider  each  of  the  12  death 
sentences  passed  on  Gterman  soldiers  for  their 
parts  in  the  slaying  as  a  result  of  the  report. 

Recommendations  for  commutation  of  sen- 
tences, made  by  the  Slmpeon  commission, 
whoae  report  was  released  January  6,  also  wiu 
be  considered  in  Ganoral  Clay's  review. 

The  review  board  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate allegatiuns  contained  in  a  petition  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corptu  filed  by  WllUs  Meade  Ever- 
ett. Jr.,  chief  cotmsel  at  the  trial. 

These  altafaMOM  chaised  teproper  meth- 
ods In  ptueurlag  taattaKxay  and  Impropriety 
In  the  conduct  of  the  trial  and  raised  legal 
questions  concerning  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
and  the  sufflcienoy  of  proof  to  support  their 
convictions. 


main  riNitiNca  or  aoiis 


The  board  conflnad  its  findings  to  the  first 
two  points  and  concluded  that — 

1.  There  was  a  limited  t»e  of  raock  trlala 
ha  proctfflng  testimony. 

2.  There  was  general  use  of  the  practice 
of  persuading  underlings  to  talk  by  telling 
them  the  prosecution  wanted  to  get  their 
superiors  and  was  not  so  much  Interested  In 
them. 

8.  Physical  force  was  not  systematically 
applied  to  obtain  statements,  but  undoubt- 
edly In  the  heat  of  the  moment  on  occasions 
the  interrogators  did  tise  some  physical  force 
on  a  recalcitrant  sus|>ect. 

4.  In  certain  Instances  the  Interrogators 
made  threats  to  the  acctised  that  If  they  did 
not  talk  their  relatives  would  be  deprived 
of  their  ration  cards. 

5.  The  afore-mentloned  practices  in  certain 
instances  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
but  the  board  has  been  unable  to  Identify 
such  cases. 

6.  There  was  general  use  of  ruses,  strata- 
gems, stool  pigeons,  and  similar  practices, 
justified  by  the  difBctilty  of  cracking  the  case. 

7.  Conditions  at  the  prison  and  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  the  interrogations  had  a 
definite  psychological  effect  on  the  defend- 
ants and  '  restilted  in  their  being  more 
amenable  to  giving  statements. 

8.  The  defense  had  dUDculties  in  the  prep* 
aration  of  lu  case,  but  such  dlfficvilties  were 
Ironed  out  and  the  defense,  considering  all 
circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  prepare  its  case. 

9.  The  remaining  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tion relate  to  matters  that  are  not  deemed  to 
have  been  substantial  abuse  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

use    or    IfOOC    TUALS    ASSAn.ED 

Misconduct  was  alleged  In  two  categories 
in  the  petition.  The  first  was  the  tise  of 
mock  trials,  threats,  inducements,  and 
stratagems  to  pnxmre  sworn  statements 
against  the  other  accused  and  to  obtain  con- 
fessions. The  second  was  the  use  of  phyM- 
cal  violence  for  similar  ends. 

The  board  found  that  in  8  or  10  Instances 
a  mock  trial  had  been  used  to  soften  up 
the  witnesses. 

In  these  bizarre  proceedings  the  defend- 
ant would  be  brotight  from  hte  cell  wearing 
a  black  hood. 

The  practice  of  employing  these  hoods 
whenever  the  defendant  left  his  cell  was  used 
at  Schwabische  Hall  Prison  in  Wuerttem- 
burg-Baden  to  prevent  communication  with 
other  prisoners  «U3d  to  prevent  the  indi- 
vidual prisoner  from  learning  his  destina- 
tion, the  report  said. 

Confronting  the  defendant  when  he  reached 
the  trial  wotUd  be  a  Uble  covered  with  a 
black  cloth  on  which  stood  a  crucifix  and 
biu-ning  candles  and  behind  which  sat  one 
or  more  persons  lmp>erRonating  judges. 

At  the  end  of  the  mock  trial  the  defendant 
was  made  to  imderstand  It  was  his  last  chance 
to  talk  and  undoubtedly  in  some  cases  un- 
derstood he  had  been  convicted,  the  repwt 
declared. 

Another  device  was  to  have  the  man  who 
posed  as  the  defendant's  advocate  at  the 
mock  trial  advise  the  defendant  afterward  to 
tell  what  he  knew. 

Undoubtedly  some  defendanta  would  con- 
fess t*.  least  part  of  their  crimes  under  the 
influence  of  such  procedure,  the  report 
stated. 

XJSt  or  FLOOOLICHTS  OKNIZS 

The  board  dismissed  allegations  that  flood- 
lights had  been  directed  on  the  eyes  of  the 
defendants  during  the  Interrogations  or  that 
they  had  been  deprived  of  clothing  while 
being  questioned,  as  had  been  charged. 

Nor  could  the  t>card  find  the  reaaoo  for  the 
suicide  of  the  prisoner  who  hanged  Idnself  in 
his  cell.  He  had  been  tmder  interrogation 
but  the  board  said  it  was  not  oonvincea  that 
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the  prlaoncr  hJul  recelTed  the  treatment  al- 
l-tflT*  In  tbe  peution. 

Considering  the  qiMstUw  ot  UiducemenU 
Um  boanl  found  the  protecutton's  stratesy 
had  been  to  get  sUteflMOto  to*  troai  «nll«ted 
men.  and  get  them  to  lOTOlve  their  Imme- 
diate superior*,  then  to  confront  those  su- 
perion  with  those  statements  and  get  them 
to  Involve  people  stiU  higher  up. 

The  beard  also  found  stool  pigeons  had 
baoa  PiMMI  ta  mUs  vlth  Um  aocxised  in  at- 
teMpti  toflM  atatamcnta. 

The  aiiegatkm  that  phrateal  vktIetMt  bad 
h^^d  (Had  to  obtain  statetnente  was  taken  up 
at  snat  length.  Virtually  aU  of  the  accused 
If  aAdanta  conildand  bf  the  beard  de- 
vtalnice  had  bean  UMd  and  all  of  in- 
_  and  those  in  charge  of  them  saitf 

no  violence  had  been  used- 
Corroborating  the  dabma  of  the  various 
aeeuaMl  aa  to  physical  vioience  there  is  an 
aattMll  Hob  a  dentist  at  the  prison  that 
mj»  be  treated  15  or  20  of  the  suapecu  for 
InJorlM  to  the  mouth  and  jaw.  apparently 
inxUcled  by  blows,  the  report,  asserted. 


Nunan.  Minlste 
lantic  Pact : 


ON 


The  German   camp  eommman^m,  tm   the 
other  band,  said  he  bad  seen  no  tn  Ueatment 
altlio«^^  he  repeated  in  his  alB- 
I  or  aalautiafent. 

At  the  trial  only  »  a<  fbe  T3  <lf«danla 
took  the  stand  In  thdr  own  dtetenae  and  o«ly 
S  of  them  claimed  any  phy steal  mistreatment. 
But  to  aiBdavtU  wrttten  a  year  arul  coe-balf 
after  the  trial  nearly  all  of  the  defendanta 
described  ^ilifli al  iiilsliiiatiiif nt 

Oae  prisoner  Helirjliiij  at  the  trial  made 
no  claim  viaataoeTer  to  aakMaaatment.  Tet 
in  an  aOdavtt  wriuen  Ttfbnmrf  li.  id48.  tbe 
prisoner  said  that  he  had  been  kleked  and 
beaten  in  the  face  •  •  •  and  abdomen 
February  12.  1946.  Another  prisoner  men- 
tlaaed  beatings  administered  by  a  lieutenant 
and  a  civilian  at  the  trial  but  gave  no  details. 
But  his  affidavit  stated.  *^  was  beaten  •  •  • 
In  the  face,  in  the  abdomen,  and  In  the  geni- 
tals." 

The  board  noted  that  H  such  actions  had 
taken  place  the  defendants  had  known  of  It 
at  the  time  of  the  tiiai  and  iwesumably 
so  had  their  coansel. 

No  reason  appears  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  matter  was  not  brought  out  at  that  time 
or  If  brought  out  was  no«  developed  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  added. 

The  report  mentla—d  as  additional  con- 

haeWla  wMaeaaes  and  sltboxifili  ftno^  they 
were  toagh  88  men  wtio  had  been  trained 
to  hate  Amerleaas. 

The  enttrt  4MMe  had  to  be  developed  from 
statements  from  them  aiBd  beeanae  of  tlM 

pubaelty  tt  received  the  toiwiinitliig  team 
WM  under  pressure  to  crack  the  caaa  •  •  • 
the  report  deelared. 

XlM  board  was  4xim  posed  oT  CoL  John  M. 
■^nM■«.  Ool.  J.  I.  Hartwmgti.  Jr,  and  Dr. 
Carl  J.  Prtedrlcli. 


ireiaB^s  Attitiii}«  on  Partid|>ati<»B  ia  tii« 
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EXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  aacRTCAjv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPItESENTATrVIB 

Wednesday.  Marcix  16.  194$ 
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Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Spttkcr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  wish  to  Include  a  very  Interesting 
statement    that    was    Usued    by    Sean 


<  IpU 


nortl  eastern 
tlie 


althoi  gh 


m  >re 


dlCtlJLCt 


tlie 
paititioi 


1.  Ireland  is 

freedom-loving 
Europe  Is  so 
Christian 
way  of  lile.  and 
in  Europe  is  so 
the    Irish    peopl ; 
merely  faith  in 
but  respect   for 
self  -determinati4B 
religious  liberty 
haps,  than  any 
Ireland  wishes 
In  prc-tecting 
denaocratlc  prln 

2.  In  the  matttr 
ever.  Ireland   is 
dlfBculty    from 
point  of  view  by 
six  of  her 
forces  against 
majority  ot  the 
sar)-  here  to  set 
partition  of  Ire 
call  that 
can    claim    to 
booadaries.  a 
or  a  more 
was  partitioned 
llament  in  192C 
of  the  Iriah 
Pmrliaiaent  at 
ance  of  this 
and  bitterly  re8< 
violation  of  Irel  i 
as  a  denial  tn 
democratic  rlgb^ 
Ucn. 

3.  It    U 
stances,  any 
If  lit  Involving 
the  state  whicli 
titlon  of  Irelax  d 
py  a  portion  ol 
forces,    find 
cratic  practices 
be  quite  out  of 
is  concerned, 
entered   Into 
wcaM  Inevltab 
face.  In  the 
civil  conflict 

4.  Ficun  the 
such  alliance  ( 
of  the  question  L 
the  defense  of 
ccuJd  only  be 
sixigle  authorit 
support  of  a 
tlon  of  the 
of  sharing  the 
the  state  that 
tloa  of  It  arc 
tlon. 
counties 
area  c*  the 
necessary,  fron 
that  the 
as  a  whole 
democratically 
This  Is 

5.  The 
•Mvatlon 
eratle    practie^" 
Oijnti  iiment 
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itially  a  democratic  and 
country.    No     country     in 
attached  to  the  Ideals  of 
and    the    democratic 
tor  that  reason,  io  country 
!  from  communism.     For 
these    Ideals    mean    not 
:  undamental  human  rights. 
the   prindplee  of   national 
and  of  political,  civil,  and 
and  tolerance.    More,  per- 
xHintry  In  western  Europe, 
be  able  to  play  Its  full  part 
preserving  Christian  and 
les  and  Ideals, 
of  military  measures,  how- 
faced   with   an   insuperable 
the    strategic    and    political 
reason  of  the  occupation  of 
counties  by  British 
will  of  the  overwhelming 
[rlsh  people.     It  is  unneces- 
}ul  the  ftill  case  against  the 
and.     It  Is  suaiclent  to  re- 
no  oc'untry  in  the  ^orld 
have    more    clearly    defined 
homogeneous  population, 
national  history.  Ireland 
by  an  act  of  the  British  Par- 
for  which  not  a  single  one 
retresentati-ves  in  the   British 
tlaoe  voted.    The  oontimi- 
n  of  Ireland  Is  naturally 
nted  by  the  Irish  people  as  a 
nd's  territorial  integrity  and 
her  case  of  the  elementary 
of  national  self-determina- 
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event 


iio 
Furthaoaore 

constl  :ute 
coi  tntry. 
roni  the 
prodi  rtlve 
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area  approxlro  kttng 
eastern  count^s 
My  against 
area  naturally 
vtettms  of 
they  are  prevented 
rest  ot  Ireland 
6.  Taking  al 
together,  It  la 
Oovemment 
the  necessary 


of  Ireland,  on  the  At- 


m  TUX 


wiOch 


that.   In   these   clrcum- 
n^itary  alliance,  or  commlt- 
joint  mUitary  action,  with 
was  responsible  for  the  par- 
whlch  continues  to  occu- 
the  country  with  its  armed 
supports    the    undemo- 
Df  the  Stormont  regime,  must 
the  question  so  far  as  Iieiand 
\ny  Irish  Government  which 
spcli  alliftnce  or  commitment 
y  run  the  risk  of  having  to 
at  a  crisis,  the  prospect  of 
within  Its  own  jurisdiction, 
strategic  point  of  view,  any 
r  commitment  Is  equally  out 
It  Is  quite  apparent  that 
small  Island  such  as  Ireland 
un(fertaken  effectively  by  a 
having  at  its  hauc't.  the  firm 
defclslve  majority  of  the  popula- 
wqole  country.     The  difficulties 
defense  of  the  country  with 
is  wrongly  occupying  a  por- 
obvious  to  require  elabota- 
the    six    northeastern 
essentially  the  industrial 
It  would  obviously  be 
the  strategic  point  of  view, 
capacity  of  the  country 
sHould   be   Integrated   under   a 
elected     central     authority, 
as  long  as  partition  lasts, 
difficulties  of  the  present 
ravated   by  the   tmdemo- 
of    the    Northern    Ireland 
It  to  well  known  that,  In  an 
four  of  the  six  north- 
there  Is  an  over-all  major- 
piirtltlon.     The   people   in  this 
consider  thsmsslves  to  be  the 
inidemocratlc   ooeteiou    In    that 
from  uniting  with  the 


a  military  aUlance  with  a  power  that  con- 
tinues to  lend  Its  sanction,  tacit  or  active, 
to  evils  of  the.  very  kind  which  it  is  the 
ob)ect  of  the  propoeed  North  Atlantic  Pact 
to  oppose  and  prevent. 

7.  This    does    not    mean    that    the    Irish 
Government  is  actuated  by  feelings  of  hoe- 
tUity  toward   Britain.     On   the   contrary,   a 
closer   and   a    better    relationship   with    Ita 
great  neighbor.  Britain,  ia  a  major  aim  of 
the  Irish  Government  s  foreign  policy.    Since 
the  enactment  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
Act.  there  is  only  one  outstanding  cause  of 
friction  and  misunderstanding  between  Ire- 
land   and   Britain,    namely,   partition.      Ire- 
land is  keenly  anxious  to  develop  good  and 
normal  relations  with  Britain.     This  being 
In  the  interest,  not  merely  of  Ireland,  but 
of   Britain   as  well,   every   consideration    of 
constructive    statesmanship    points    to    the 
necessity  of  ending,  once   and   for  all,  the 
centuries-old     conflict     between     the     two 
Islands.     There  are  so  many  factors  and  so 
many  Interests  making  for  good  neighbourly 
relations  between  Ireland  and  Britain   chat 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  once  British  inter- 
ference tn  Ireland  Is  removed,  and  the  ordi- 
nary   geographical,     Ideological    and    other 
fcjrces  given  fuH  play,  Ireland  should  ever 
constitute  a  source  of  danger  or  embarrass- 
ment to  Britain  in  time  of  war.     Any  de- 
tached or  impartial  survey  of  the  strategic 
and  political  position  must  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  friendly  and  united  Ireland 
on    Britain's    western    arproaches.    Is    not 
merely  in  the  Interest  of  Britain,  but  in  the 
Interesta  of  all  countries  concerned  with  the 
security  of  the  Atlantic  area. 

8.  The  wisest  and  most  realistic  approach 
to  the  question  of  North  Atlantic  security 
lies,  therefore,  so  far  as  Ireland  Is  concerned, 
In  ending  a  situation  which  threatens  the 
peace  of  these  Islands  and  which  may.  at 
any  moment,  prove  a  source  of  grave  em- 
barrassment  to  both  Britain   and   Ireland. 
It  is  better  to  face  this  question  as  a  matter 
of   urgency   now,   rather   than    to    allow    a 
Bltuation  to  develop,  wherein  a  solution  might 
become  more  difficult.    Sooner  or  later,  this 
question  will  have  to  be  solved.    It  should 
be  faced  now,  in  a  realistic  fashion,  rather 
than   In   other   and  pKJSslbly   more   difficult 
circumstances.      Far    from    rendering    dis- 
service to  Britain,  the  ending  of  partition 
would  add  considerably  to  the  strength  of 
Britain  and  to  the  good  relations  between 
the  states  of  the  Atlantic  commimlty.     By 
offering  their  assistance  and  mediation,  and 
by  creating  a  situation  wherein  the  prob- 
lem  could   be    discussed,   the   participating 
nations  would  not  merely  assist  to  end  an 
undemocratic  and  dangerous  situation,  but 
would  also  render  an  Invalur.ble  service  to- 
ward the  strengthening  of  the  Internal  har- 
mony  and   cobeakm  of   the   community   of 
states  In  the  Biorth  Atlantic. 


the  foregoing  considerations 

only  too  clear  that  no  Irish 

dtmM  poastbly  expect  to  find 

luj^rt  for  a  policy  involving 


RqxMrt  of  CoiiMltaBts  to  United  States 
Gvil  Service  G>Buaissioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REVARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
reasons,  the  report  which  loUows  is  an 
enduring  admlnistratlve-law  document. 
It  Is  one  of  the  more  fundamental  early 
fruits  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946.  Among  the  least  significant 
of  its  features  is  the  announcement  that 
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some  Federal  administrative  trial  exam- 
iners should  be  removed  for  inexperience 
or  incapacity.  Much  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  it  describes  the  beginning 
of  a  system  of  great  promise  for  the  se- 
lection of  what  amounts  to  administra- 
tive judges  in  Federal  agencies.  It  is 
not  only  a  notable  example  of  service — 
uncompensated — by  memberr  of  the  legal 
profession  but  also  a  welcome  instance  in 
which  an  agency  of  the  United  States  has 
thus  utilized  the  great  resources  of  the 
bench  and  bar  in  peacetime.  It  is  a  long 
step  forward  In  the  creation  of  a  corps 
of  Judicial  oflBcers  worthy  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  another  hopefvil 
chapter  in  the  reform  of  administrative 
law  Initiated  by  lawyers  a  decade  or  so 
ago.  It  is  living  proof  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Nation  to  preserve  in  the  flesh 
its  tradition  of  government  under  law. 
The  report  follows: 

HK.«an«G  BcAMiNai  PntsoNrm.  Unde«  th« 
Administrativz  Procedure  Act — First  Re- 
port or  THE  Consultants  to  the  UNrrm 
States  Crvn,  Sebvici  Commission 

I.  history,  objectives,  and  problem  • 
As  necessary  background  It  will  be  desirable 
to  mention  first  (1)  the  origin  of  the  project. 
(2)  the  appointment  of  consultants.  (3)  the 
standards  and  limitations  applied,  and  (4) 
the  several  different  classes  of  persons  ex- 
amined. 

1.  Origin  of  the  project.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  here  to  disctiss  the  long  history  of 
studies,  reports,  and  legislative  proposals 
which  led  to  the  present  undertaking.  They 
are  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  (Kept.  No.  1980.  79th 
Cong.,  pp.  7-16;  also  S.  Doc.  248.  79th  Cong., 
pp.  241-250). 

The  group  of  consultants  was  established 
and  appointed  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  pursuant  to  the  respon- 
sibility conferred  by  section  11  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  of  June  11.  1946. 
The  whole  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  is  important  in  understanding  the  policy 
adopted  by  Congress  and  the  executive  with 
respect  to  examiners  In  formal  administrative 
cases.  Section  7  (a)  provides  that  only  the 
heads  of  agencies  or  examiners  may  serve  as 
presiding  officers,  which  in  general  and  with 
few  exceptions  means  that  only  examiners 
may  perform  functions  otherwise  committed 
to  olBcers  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Such  examiners, 
under  the  same  section,  must  be  able  to  per- 
form those  functions  in  an  Impartial  man- 
ner and  are  subject  to  disqualification  In 
particular  cases.  Sections  7  (b)  and  7  (c) 
demonstrate  that  they  are  to  exercise  their 
hearing  functions  judicially.  Section  8  pro- 
vides that,  with  some  exceptions,  they  are 
not  only  to  hear  cases  but  to  take  an  im- 
portant part  In  the  decision  of  cases.  Sec- 
tions 9  and  10  emphasize  that  their  actions 
must  conform  to  law. 

Section  11  of  the  AdminisUatlve  Procedure 
Act  provides  that  examiners  shall  be  quali- 
fied and  competent,  perform  no  duties  of  a 
nature  which  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
their  fvmctious  as  examiners,  and  enjoy  In- 
dependence and  security  of  tentire.  It  also 
provides  that,  consistent  with  the  act.  these 
objectives  are  to  be  carried  out  within  the 
framework  of  the  clvil-servicc  system,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion Is  given  special  powers.  Section  11  thus 
reads  In  full  as  follows: 

"Subject  to  the  civil -service  and  other  laws 
to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  act. 
there  shall  be  appointed  by  and  for  each 
agency  as  many  qualified  and  competent  ex- 
aminers as  may  be  necessary  for  proceedings 


ptuniant  to  sections  7  and  8  who  shall  be 
assigned  to  cases  in  rotation  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable and  shall  perform  no  duties  Incon- 
sistent with  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  examiners.  Examiners  shall  be  removable 
by  the  agency  in  which  they  are  employed 
only  for  good  cause  established  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  (liere- 
InaftCT  called  the  Commission)  after  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  and  upon  the  record 
thereof.  Examiners  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Commission  independ- 
ently of  agency  recommendations  or  ratings 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923.  as  amended,  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  7  of  said  act,  as  amended, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  said  act,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  applicable.  Agencies 
occasionally  cr  temporarily  insufficiently 
staffed  may  utUize  examiners  selected  by  the 
Commission  from  and  with  the  consent  of 
other  agencies.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
Investigations,  require  reports  by  agencies. 
Issue  reports,  including  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress,  promulgate  rules,  appoint  such 
advisory  committees  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, recommend  legislation,  subpena  wit- 
nesses or  records,  and  pay  witness  fees  as 
established  for  the  United  States  courts." 

Pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission first  appointed  an  advisory  conmilt- 
tee  to  recommend  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures. It  assisted  the  Commission  in 
classifying  examiner  positions,  propoeed  regu- 
lations, and  suggested  minimum  qualifica- 
tions for  examiners.  The  Commission  then 
held  a  public  hearing  at  Washington.  D.  C, 
where  Members  of  Congress  and  representa- 
tives of  agencies,  the  public,  and  interested 
professional  organizations  stated  their  views. 
Thereafter  the  Commission  issued  regula- 
tions (12  F.  R.  6321.  Sept.  23.  1947). 

Section  34  3  (a)  of  those  regulations  pro- 
vides that  Incumbent  examiners  with  full 
or  competitive  civil-service  status  "may  be 
given  absolute  appointments  as  hearing  ex- 
aminers •  •  •  if  they  are  found  by  the 
Commission  to  be  qualified  and  competent 
to  perform  the  duties  of  hearing  examiners." 
Such  examiners  must  tave  been  serving  In 
positions  which  became  hearing-examiner 
positions  on  June  11.  1947.  and  must  have 
been  conditionally  appointed  to  such  posi- 
tions under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  on  such  date.  The  Commission^  slniul- 
taneotis  release  of  September  22-13,  1947. 
states  that  for  this  purpose  the  Commission 
would  establish  the  present  group  of  con- 
sultants, that  the  latter  would  develop 
standards,  that  In  accordance  with  such 
standards  the  Commission  would  make  a 
complete  qualifications  investigation  of  each 
Incimfibent.  that  such  Incumbents  would  be 
required  to  appear  before  the  constUtants 
for  oral  Interviews,  and  that  only  those  In- 
cximbents  whom  the  consultants  foimd 
eminently  qualified  to  be  hearing  exam- 
iners would  receive  regular  appointments 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  ap- 
plied only  to  persons  who  (1)  had  full  civil - 
service  standing  and  (2)  were  actually  per- 
forming examiner  work.  But  thereafter.  In 
May  1948.  the  function  of  the  consultants 
was  extended  to  the  determination  of  the 
qualifications  and  eligibility  of  (1)  so-caUed 
"war  service"  or  ■•temporary"  inctimbent  ex- 
aminers and  (2)  applicants  for  examiner 
positions  who  were  either  nonexamlner 
Government  employees  or  outsiders  engaged 
In  private  professional  work  or  State  or  local 
government  service.  The  consultants  were 
thus  asked  to  function  with  respect  to  all 
present  or  prospective  examiners  who  are 
subject  to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
2.  Consultants  and  associates  designated: 
There  are,  In  fact,  two  groups  of  consultants. 


The  first,  appointed  at  the  close  of  1947. 
consists  of  Douglas  L.  Sdmonds.  assodata 
Justice.  Supreme  Ccnirt  of  California:  Joseph 
W.  Henderson  of  PhUadelphia.  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association:  Laui- 
ance  M.  Hyde,  associate  Justice.  Suprema 
Court  of  Missouri:  Wilson  M.  Matthews.  e«- 
amlner.  United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; Carl  McFarland,  chairman,  {vactlcinc 
attorney  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  former 
a£8istant  attorney  general;  and  WUlls  Smith 
of  Raleigh.  N.  C.  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  These  have  re- 
mained the  principal  group  to  date. 

When  the  consultants'  functkm  was  ex- 
tended to  war-service  and  temporary  Incum- 
bents and  outside  applicanU  in  May  1948. 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  original  grcup 
of   consultants   the   Commission   appointed 
the   following   advisory   consultants   or    as- 
sociates to  function  in  the  several  regk»s  of 
the    country:     Albert    Ewlng    of    Nashville. 
Tenn..  delegate  of  his  State  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  for 
part  of  the  South;  Cheater  T.  Lane  of  New 
York   City,   former   general   counsel   of   the 
Securities    and    Exchange    Commission,    for 
New  York  and  New  Jersey;  Clarence  A.  Miller 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  American  Short  Line  RaU- 
road  Association,  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  Mcw- 
ris  Mitchell,  practicing  attorney  of  Minne- 
apolis, for  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  North  Da- 
kota, and  South  Dakota;  Charles  B.  Stephens 
of  Springfield.  Illinois,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  for  DUnols 
and    Indiana;    Robert   G.    Storey   of    Dallas 
Texas,  dean  of  the  law  school  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  and  president  of  the 
Texas  State  Bar  Association,  for  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas;  and  Glenn  R.  Winters 
of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  secretary -treasurer  of 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  for  Michi- 
gan.   In  addition.  Chief  JusUce  Carl  V.  Wey- 
gandt  of   the   Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  and 
Associate  Justice  John  V.  Spauldlng  of  the 
supreme    judicial    covirt    of    MassachusetU 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  same  work  on  an 
entirely  informal  basis  with  respect  to  appli- 
cants from  their  respective  States.    The  orig- 
inal ^roup  of  six  consultants  have  aided  in 
the  regional  work  at  their  places  of  reaidence. 
3.  Standards  and  limitations  to  be  applied: 
The   Commission   required   the   consultant! 
to  ojaerate  within  two  concepts.    Examiners. 
or  appUcants  for  certification  to  ellglbUity 
for  examiner  positions,  must  (a)   have  had 
stated   general   and   special   experience   and 
(b)  demonstrate  specified  aptitudes  or  abU- 
Ities.    These  requirements  are  established  by 
the  Commission  s  Examining  Circular  EC- 17 
Issued  October  21.  1947.    They  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows: 

(a)  Prerequisite  general  at  special  experi- 
ence :  As  a  prerequisite  to  consideration,  any 
Incumbent  or  applicant  must  first  demon- 
strate that  he  or  she  has  had  at  least  (1) 
6  years'  experience  of  a  professional  nature. 
of  which  the  simplest  and  most  common 
example  Is  6  years'  practice  or  Government 
service  as  a  lawyer,  including  (U)  3  to  6 
years  of  specialized  experience.  The  latter 
means  experience  in  the  special  fields  of 
governmental  or  private  endeavor  loosely 
known  as  administrative  law  or  public  reg- 
ulation. Examiner  positions  are  of  several 
different  professional  grades  imder  the  Fed- 
eral Employee  Classification  Act  and.  under 
the  Commission's  regulations  for  examiners 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  the 
higher  the  grade  (and  the  salary  i  the  greater 
the  number  <rf  years  of  fpeclallred  experience 
required. 

Pursuant  to  the  Commission's  Instruction 
that  the  consultants  develop  standards,  there 
Is  attached  as  exhibit  A  a  statement  of  the 
premises  formulated  and  followed  by  them, 
together  with  examples,  in  applying  the 
rule  of  the  Commission  requiring  as  a  pre- 
requisite that  Incumbents  or  applicants  shall 
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b«T«  haA  genend  or  ipcetel  experteiwe  of 
,^^ltf^^  dortttioB  for  the  aevenl  Kr*dea  of 

It  ta  also  to  be  notad  tbat,  as  m}ulr«d 
bf  tte  OaamlMion.  ffBncnl  or  tpecial  ez- 
NMt  hare  been  piogwiTely  re- 
.    Tliui  cxpertenoe  to  tone  put  •• 
dooM  cC  present  tbUlty  temj  Bn* 
_.  an  appHeant. 

Pteally.  the  Oommlflakm  requtrea  that  pre- 
» experience  to  each  caaa  ««i»  be  auch  aa 


eonelualvely  po—nrtnTi  of  the 

xyuiULlLi   and   abtutlea   dlGcusaed 


next. 
0» 


*l 


i 

> 


i 


acd 


li 


it 


IndlTidvtal    aptltvidea,    ablUtiea,    and 
m*nt:     In  addition  to  the  demon- 
poeaesston   of    the   reoutred    general 
eipertence  aa  tet  forth  above,  the 
ptovtded  that  tncumbents 
BMHt   have    "demonstrated 
H-f  thetr  poHeaskm  of  certain  aptl- 
abilitlea.     These   may  be   fairly 
M  the  general  abfltty  to  act  in- 
itly.     objectively,     eaclently.     and 
an  administrative  J^Jdge — vhlch  In 
this  case  means,  mora  n»ertWffally.  the  abil- 
ity to  preaMte  at  baartn^  with  dignity  and 

mforaaOa*  Is  developed  fbr  the  record  at  a 
bearing,  to  analyze  erldence  and  Interpret 
■opi;  taw  or  pol'cy  correctly,  pnrt  to 
liiaiia  or  re^oommendatlons  of  ht^ 

or  OMin*  tte  case  of  an  lnc\un- 

beiH  or  aoDlioat  wOl  be  aided  to  the  extent 
that  be  can  further  ttnem  Mther  diversity  at 
lence  or  bread  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
and  other  special  factors  Involved  In 
flaid  of  special  eoaspaiMMe.     It  shovild 

the  consultants 

gaiK  rallj  api.  able,  and  tem- 

ftttsd   caamlBers — not   apecial- 

tn  particular  subjects  such  as  radio,  rall- 
ycHMli  «r  r»tas-  "The  applicants  must  also 
ihow'«aBStaiN«lT  that  they  are  persons  of 
MHeial  temperament  and  poise.'* 

^be  appllcatiot:  of  these  directicms  haa 
targely  required  the  jtidgment  of  the  con- 
Mrttanta  In  individual  casee  involving  an 
MhUte  variety  of  peraonal  qualities,  attrl- 
eomblnations  thereof. 
4.  Gtaaaas  of  toeambents  and  applicants: 
to  matters  of  aaeOxid  and  re- 
n  «ai  be  heipfiU  to  dMsnaMate  be- 
groupa  of  panecs  who  have 
btmu  sobjKrt  to  the  acrathiy  of  the  con- 
sultants. 

ia>  A^MUm  11  liirtiaiiti     First   are   those 

vcrk  with  fuU  or 

■featai,  who  w«s 

metmm  besrlag- 

poaiuans  am  June   11.   1947,   and 

cauatt!koaaXtf  appointed  to  hearing -ex- 

.^M»»«f  y^>*r—  onder  the  Administrative 

Procedure   Act   on   that  dais.    This  mesne 

that  they  are  OovanaunO,  aaapioysas  of  sob- 

pvkMte  of  service.     The  rules  and 

of   the  Commission  contemplate 

they  be  examined  first  and  specially. 

MmmiKlon  has  directed  that   only 

[J  ipiT  ******   statvs   inctmabents   be 

bf  ths  chaahttan^a.     It  is  also  to  be 

that,  nodv  the  regulationa.  incum- 

haRta  or  applicants  may  sbow  the  nuturs  aad 

•ztsBt  of  their  prior  expifrtence  in  wriUnf 

er  orally  up  to  the  time  tiie  constiltants  act 

en  a  glsen  case. 

(b>  NOBahdas  incumbents.    Next  are  per- 
aooa  hi  examiner  pcwitifais  who  waas  sitber 
appointed  during  the  war.  and  henes  ecmld 
acquire  full  or  competiUve  civil-serv- 
er  who   have   been    appointed, 
or  proOMasd  to  stich  pcaittons 

^ 11.  1M7,  when  section  11  of  the 

Administrative  Procedure  Act  became  effec- 
tive. Thesa  paapia  saeapete  wMh  Mbsr  Gov- 
ernment-eoH^ofas  appUcmato  aatf  oompleU 
outsiders. 

(c>  NoneaaaaiBsr  Oovermneot  employees. 
A  third  class  which  should  be  mentioned  are 
Pederal  employses  who  are  not  examinsrs  but 
have   applied  for  eerUflcauaa  uX  sUgiblUty 


for  such  posltlcns.  These  people  have  In 
many  cases  been  In  a  position  to  obtain  valu- 
able experience  1  a  public  regulation  and  so- 
caUed  admiaistritlve  law.  SlmUarly.  many 
employaea  of  Bla  «  or  local  governments  have 
made  appUcatiai  for  certification,  and  here 
too  thetr  posttk  ns  have  in  many  cases  af- 
forded them  opi  ortunlty  to  acquire  valuable 
qualtfjrlng  expet  lence. 

(d)    Private     tractltioners    or    specialists: 
The  last  group    ire  the  private  practitioners 
or  specialists.    V  ;ry  often  they  have  had  some 
public-service  c:  pertence.    In  the  towns  and 
smaller  cities  tl  leir  experience  is  apt  to  be 
widely  dlversifitd.     But  the  number  of  ap- 
pl.catlons  of  pei  sons  of  high  examiner  qual- 
ity from  metroi  olltan  areas  has  been  disap- 
pointing.   Inde<  d.  apart  from  the  special  and 
temporary  case  of  the  Incumbents.  It  must 
be  admitted  tJi  it  the  numi«r  of  weU-quall- 
fted  applicants  I  -om  the  ranlts  of  none::aminer 
government  per  wnncl  and  from  private  prac- 
tice or  speclall:  ation  is  disappolnUngly  low. 
The  ratio  of  hi  ;h  quality  privately  occupied 
applicants  dcfii  itely  increases  In  those  areas 
where  an  activn  representative  of  the  group 
of  coasulUnts  i  i  available  to  publiclzs  the  op- 
pcrtunilies    or    to    consuit    with    these    In- 
terested— a   aitaation    which    susgests    that 
consultants  mi  ly  have  recruiting  ability  of 
appreciable  val  ie. 

(e)    Chxcf  eawnlners:   An  unexpected  de- 
vslopaoent  has  bzen  the  emergence  ol  a  se- 
riCNS  problem  when  agextdes  ask  that  con- 
sideration  be    jiven   the  case  of  fairly   nu- 
merous ^fimini  itrative  officers  who  are  called 
chief,   or   assli  tant   or    associate   chief,   ex- 
aminers.    Ver]    few  agencies  do  not  Indulge 
in  the  practioi  of  having  such  officers  as  a 
part  of  their  ei  aminer  set-up.    Whether  they 
do  or  not  is  of  uo  concern  to  the  consuitants. 
But  it  does  cancern   them   to  be  asked   to 
certify  that  st  ch  persons  are  Incumoenl  ex- 
aminers when  they  are  in   fact  either  not 
performing  axj  iminer  functions  are  are  doing 
so  to  a  nccossi  rily  limited  extent.    Th :s  does 
not  mean  that  the  consultants  would  see  ob- 
jsction  to  a  cl  lef  examiner  who  had  no  sub- 
stsaUsl  admU  istrative  duties  and  who,  like 
the  T*-*-^  Jusiice  of  a  court,  is  merely  the 
sfMhsHMa  or  Qrst  among  equals. 

On  the  othe  r  hand,  and  without  seeking  to 
have  them  cetifled  also  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment as  working  examiners  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  so  far  as  the 
eoDSOltants  a  -e  concerned  any  agency  may, 
if  it  desires.  1  ave  chief  examiners  or  assist- 
ant or  associs  te  chief  examiners  for  the  as- 
signment at  iaam.  keeping  of  records,  and 
other  olBes  n  lanagement  functions.  If  so, 
no  reason  ap]  sara.  even  apart  from  the  Ad- 
mmlfitratlve  Procedure  Act,  why  agencies 
should  desire  to  confer  security  of  tenure 
and  eompga  ktlon  upon  such  administra- 
tive ottBcrs. 

Btmw^  agenc  r  heads  have  requested  the  con- 
sultants to  e  tpress  views  as  to  the  proper 
organization  of  an  examiner  corps  for  an 
agency.  Alth  Nl|h  that  prt^lem  undoubted- 
ly differs  mar  >  or  leas  from  agency  to  agency 
and  advice  u  ion  it  is  not  a  function  of  the 
consultants,  he  latter  can  say  that  In  the 
cowras  at  the  r  work  they  have  become  con- 
vinced that  i  >ne  of  two  serious  defects  too 
often  results  from  a  chief  examiner  lorm  of 
organisation.  Either  the  chief  examiner  be- 
comes imnveried  in  "housekeeping"  routines 
which  do  not  require  an  examiner's  services, 
or  he  become  J  a  directing  executive  destruc- 
tive of  the  I  nitiatlve  and  Independence  of 
his  flock  who  under  ths  Adaalnistratlve  Pro- 
cedure Act  aj  e  supposed  to  bs  freed  of  such 
Influence. 

In  any  event  the  eonsultanta  have  de- 
clined to  COS  aider  administrative  officers  as 
•xamlnsrs.  s  ea  tf  thsf  hear  an  occasional 
case.  In  soop  »  Inrti"***  Sfsncies  have  certi- 
fied that  chef  examiners  (or  associate  or 
aasutant  chltl  examiners)  were  assigned  to 
the  duues  o:    a  bona  fide  hearing-examiner 


poslUon  when  in  fact  the  Individuals  con- 
cerned did  not  perform  true  examiner  duties. 
Hearing  examiners,  it  is  true,  may  properly 
have  some  duties  other  than  thoee  ol  con- 
ducting hearings  or  making  or  participating 
in  decisions,  and  for  that  reason  the  con- 
sultants hare  considered  the  actual  work  of 
these  individuals  over  a  reaconable  period  of 
time     If  that  scrutiny  did  not  dlsclo:ie  real 
examiner  work  as  of  June  10.  1947.  the  Indi- 
viduals have  been  rated  as  any  other  non- 
status or   nonincumbent   applicant   and.   If 
found  eligible,  placed  on  the  register  for  ap- 
pointment to  examiner  positlona  In  competi- 
tion with  other  nonstatus  or  nonincumbent 
applicants. 

n.    METHOD    or    OPEBA-nCN 

The  weeic  of  February  9-14.  1940.  was  de- 
voted to  meetings  with  repreaentatlvej  of 
egsncles.  with  representatives  of  the  Federal 
examiner  corps,  and  with  the  Ccmmltclon. 
Thereafter  the  consultants  operated  singly  or 
in  panels  of  two  or  more  for  the  purpose  of 
Individual  cases.  But  the  whole  group  met 
repeatedly  for  the  transaction  of  general  bus- 
iness or  the  discussion  of  policy  and  proce- 
dure. Associates,  of  course,  operated  singly 
In  their  regions  except  when  Invited  to  sit  In 
at  meetings  of  the  main  grotip  or  Its  panels. 
Oral  Interviews  or  examinations  were  con- 
ducted with  aU  Incumbents  and  with  such 
nonincumbent  applicanu  as  seemed  qualified 
on  the  paper  record  they  had  submitted. 

Generally.   If   a   case   reached   the    rating 
stage,  the  incumbent  or  applicant  vras  g "aded 
on  the  customary  college  scale — A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 
and  F.  with  pluses  or  minuses  and  C  the  pass- 
ing   grade.     Thereafter    the     individual     or 
panel  who  had  conducted  the  oral  Interview- 
examination  and  made  the  initial  rating  has 
discussed  the  case  at  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
sultants or  submitted  ordinary  detailed  find- 
ings by  mall.     In  November-December  19i8 
all  incumbent  cases  had  been  completed,  and, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  first  report,  the  list 
of  nonincumbent  applicanu  was  closed.     Re- 
sults were  reconsidered,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  making  the  determinations  In  Indl- 
vtdtial  cases  further  uniform  and  equitable. 
(A  postaudit  of   the  results   indicates  that 
panels  of  two  or  three  members  tended  to 
more  uniform,  and  slightly  more  conservative, 
ratings.)     Findings  have  been  made  In  each 
case,  and  ratings  and  grade  levels  have  been 
assigned.    ConstUtanU     dlsquallSed     them- 
selves m  cases  m  which  they  felt  they  might 
be  preludicial  or  partial.    They  have  author- 
ized their  chairman  to  authenticate  Ection  In 
Individual  cases  e:;cept  that,  when  he  has  dis- 
qualified himself  in  a  case  or  is  otherwise  un- 
available, any  other  consultant  may  do  so. 

In  other  respects  the  method  is  best  de- 
scribed by  classes  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

1.  Status  and  nonstatus  Incumbents:  In 
the  case  of  all  stattis  Incumbents  of  examiner 
positions,  and  of  nonstatus  Incumbents  who 
had  been  In  examiner  positions  for  some 
time,  there  was  first  a  careful  Investigation 
conducted  by  picked,  legally  trained,  and 
well-qualified  Investigators  of  the  Commis- 
sion operating  under  the  direction  of  the 
constiltants.  This  Investigation  Included  In- 
terviews, with  associates  of,  and  practitioners 
before,  the  incumbent  as  well  as  a  review  of 
his  personnel  record  and  the  quality  of  his 
work.  Thereafter  each  Incumbent  was  In- 
terviewed by  a  panel  of  two  or  more  con- 
sultants, who  at  that  time  or  theretofore  also 
examined  specimen  records  and  reports  In 
cases  conducted  by  the  person  so  examined. 
When  all  consultants  present  at  the  Inter- 
Tiew-examlnatlon  were  satisfied  that  nothing 
wotild  be  gained  by  finther  time — well  over 
an  hour  was  the  usual  Interview  period  per 
case — the  Incumbent  was  excused  and  each 
member  of  the  panel  recorded  his  vote  and 
judgment  secretly.  Immediately  thereupon 
each  read  what  he  had  so  written,  the  chair- 
man If  present  and  participating  announcing 
his   last.    Then   the   next   case   was   Imme- 


diately called  or  the  session  was  adjourned. 
In  only  a  few  cases,  no  matter  how  many  con- 
sultants participated,  did  the  several  votes 
and  Judgments  vary  In  range  more  than,  for 
example,  between  C  and  B.  Ordinarily  there 
might  be  a  difference  of  at  most  a  C.  a  C  plus, 
and  a  B  minus:  or  an  A.  an  A  minus,  and 
a  B.  In  the  usual  case  two  or  three  panel 
members  would  reach  the  Identically  same 
conclusion  so  that,  for  example,  there  would 
be  a  C  and  two  C  pluses. 

2.  Nonexamlner  Government  employee  ap- 
plicants: The  application  papers  of  all  ap- 
plicanu other  than  IncumbenU  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Commission  member  of  the 
consultant  group  who.  if  he  foimd  a  lack  of 
prerequisite  experience  qualifications  as  set 
forth  hereinbefore,  marked  the  application 
"Ineligible"  and  thus  finally  disposed  of  it 
for  the  present  purposes.  Applicanu  from 
the  Federal  service,  who  were  not  in  examiner 
pofiitions,  were  then  usually  assigned  to  the 
two  consultants  and  one  associate  resident 
In  the  Washington,  D.  C,  metropolitan  area 
for  examination  and  rating.  They  first  di- 
vided the  cases.  Two  of  them  chose  to  op- 
erate as  a  panel  of  two  on  all  their  cases. 
The  other  chose  to  operate  alone  as  author- 
ized by  the  group.  Sach  reported  orally  on 
his  findings  and  Judgment  In  each  case,  and 
discussed  any  doubtful  or  general  problems 
encountered,  with  the  full  group  at  lU  No- 
vember-December 1948  meeting. 

3.  OuUlde  or  private  practitioner  appli- 
cants. If  found  eligible  In  the  preliminary 
screening  of  papers  submitted,  all  other 
applicanu  were  ordinarily  Investigated.  In- 
terviewed, and  examined  by  a  single  consult- 
ant or  one  of  the  associates  located  In  the 
region  In  which  the  applicant  resided.  They 
reported  their  Judgment  and  findings  In 
each  case  either  by  mall  or  orally  at  the 
November- December  1948  meeting.  All  such 
cases  were  either  discussed  with,  or  carefully 
reconsidered  on  the  paper  record  by,  regular 
consultant  members  of  the  group. 

4.  Future  cases.  Presumably  the  future 
method  of  operation  will  remain  essentially 
the  same  until  changed  by  the  consultanU 
or  Commission.  Investigation  and  examina- 
tion of  Incumbent  examiners  will,  of  cotirse, 
not  recur.  The  consultanU,  later  In  this  re- 
port, recommend  certain  changes  ji  method. 
Nattu-ally.  there  will  be  fewer  cases  to  con- 
sider and  fewer  vacancies  to  be  filled  In 
agencies  or  on  the  register. 

III.  REStTLTS  IN  SPECmC  CASIS  TO  DATS 

The  consultanU  understand  that  they  will 
not  publish  their  resulU  in  Individual  cases 
of  IncumbenU  or  others,  nor  would  the  Com- 
mission normally  do  so.  The  consultanU 
have  not  attempted  to  determine  loyalty 
questions;  pursuant  to  the  Commission's 
Instructions  those  are  left  to  the  Conunls- 
slon's  loyadty  review  program,  to  which  the 
action  of  the  consultanU  Is  subject  in  each 
individual  case.  Presumably  the  Commission 
will  notify  agencies  respecting  action  on  their 
IncumbenU,  and  an  individual  letter  will  also 
be  addressed  to  the  Incumbent  himself. 
NonlncumbenU  will  receive  the  usual  form- 
letter  notification.  It  may,  however,  be  use- 
ful to  give  here  the  statistics  of  the  resulU 
reached  by  the  consultanU: 

1.  Stattis  IncumbenU:  The  consultants 
have  not  found  It  possible  to  apply  literally 
the  "conclusively  demonstrated"  and  "emi- 
nently qualified"  standard  adopted  by  the 
Commission.  But,  despite  more  liberal  ap- 
proach, the  number  of  disqualifications  is 
substantial.  Almost  all  of  them  are  grounded 
Vpon  (1)  lack  of  the  prerequisite  experience 
or  (2)  abilities  Indubitably  very  mediocre  at 
best.  Only  a  handful  of  the  disqualifications 
are  based  upon  a  Judgment  and  finding  of 
bias,  prejudice,  or  lack  of  objectively  Judicial 
temperament.  Statistics  are  given  In  table  I. 
By  agencies,  the  same  resulU  are  shown  in 
table  IV. 


a.  All  other  appUcanU:  Nonstatus  Incum- 
benU must  compete  with  appUcanU  from 
nonexamlner  positions  and  private  life. 
Thus,  while  a  status  incumbent  may  retain 
his  pKJsitlon  though  rated  only  C  by  the  con- 
sultanU, a  nonstatus  Incumbent  may  not  so 
long  as  there  are  people  with  higher  ratings 
on  the  register. 

Since,  as  explained  above,  the  consulUnU 
adopted  a  liberal  rule  for  the  grading  of 
sUtus  Inctimbents,  they  have  met  with  diffi- 
culty in  the  gradmg  of  nonstatus  IncumbenU 
and  nonincumbenU  because,  presumably,  the 
standard  should  be  uniform  as  between  the 
several  classes  of  persons  rated.  On  such  a 
basis,  nonstatus  IncumbenU  and  nonincum- 
benU become  eligible  for  the  register  If  they 
achieve  a  rating  of  C  minus.  But  It  would 
more  nearly  meet  the  quality  of  person  sought 
by  the  Commission — that  Is.  persons  whose 
prior  experience  and  performance  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  they  are  eminently 
qualified — If  a  grade  of  B  minus  or  better 
could  be  esUbltshed  as  a  passing  mark.  Since 
It  appears  that  such  cannot  be  done  under 
present  policy  and  practice.  It  Is  the  hopw  of 
the  consultanU  that  the  same  result  will  be 
achieved  by  the  maintenance  of  a  register 
which,  by  a  stifllciency  of  highly  rated  and 
graded  eligibles,  will  make  It  unnecessary  and 
Impossible  for  agencies  to  select  persons  who 
are  on  the  register  but  are  rated  below  B 
minus.  To  this  end  continued  recruiting  Is 
required  and  should  be  a  primary  concern 
of  the  Commission  and  other  Interested 
parties  as  well  as  of  the  group  of  consultants. 
On  this  basis  the  resulU  of  the  work  of  the 
consultanU  respecting  nonstatus  Incumbent 
examiners  are  shown  In  statistical  form  in 
table  n.  The  same  resulU.  by  agencies,  are 
shown  in  table  IV. 

The  resulU  with  respect  to  all  other  ap- 
pUcanU are  shown  In  statistical  form  In 
table  m.  The  figures  are  self-explanatory. 
There,  unlike  the  other  classes  of  appU- 
canU, some  have  been  disqualified  because, 
for  lack  of  prerequisite  experience,  they  were 
not  eligible  for  the  high  grade  of  position 
they  stated  as  the  minimum  post  they  would 
accept.  These  figures  Indicate  that  recruit- 
ing may  become  a  chief  difficulty  if  the  Com- 
mission's high  sUndards  are  to  be  main- 
tained. However,  with  increased  knowledge 
of  the  system  and  opportunities  as  well  as 
fewer  vacancies  to  fill,  that  problem  does  not 
appear  Insurmountable. 

3.  By  agencies:  No  purpose  would  appear 
to  be  gr.lned  by  pubUclzlng  the  Incumbent 
statistics  by  agencies.  The  several  agencies 
which  have  applied  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment of  IncumbenU  are  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Federal  Security  Agency  (Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insvirance,  and  Food  and  Drug 
Administration ) .  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Interior  Department  (Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Bureau  of  Land  Management),  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  Labor  De- 
partment, Maritime  Commission,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  and  Coast  Guard). 
In  terms  of  resulU  reached  by  the  consult- 
anU and  without  Identifying  the  agencies, 
statistics  respecting  incumbent  applicants  by 
agencies  are  shown  In  table  IV.  There  It 
appears  .that  there  Is  a  wide  disparity  In  the 
present  standards  and  practices  of  the  sev- 
eral agencies  so  far  as  their  examiners  are 
concerned. 

IV.  rtTRTHXa  IMMCnUTE  PSOCKUUKX 

Pursuant  to  the  Commission's  standing 
instructions  to  the  consultanU  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  they  may  deem  appro- 
priate. It  Is  suggested  that  the  Commission 
make  due  provision  for  ( 1 )  the  prompt  effec- 
tive date  of  the  adverse  determinations  re- 


specting Indlvldu.'U  IncumbenU,  (2)  orderly 
access  by  agencies  to  the  register  of  eliglbles. 
and  (3)  the  esUblishment  of  a  system  of 
ftill  consultant  reconsideration  and  Com- 
mission review  upon  the  request  or  appeal 
by  any  agency  or  applicant  adversely  af- 
fected. These  stiggestions  may  be  explained 
as  follows : 

1.  Effective  date  of  determinations  In  In- 
dividual cases:  After  such  consideration  and 
action  as  the  Commission  Itself  may  desire 
to  take  in  individual  cases  or  respecting  ths 
whole  problem.  It  is  suggested  that  the  ad- 
verse resulU  as  to  incumbent  examiners  bs 
made  operative  promptly  except  that  (1) 
any  such  examiner  should  be  permitted  to 
complete  any  case  upon  which  he  is  pres- 
ently engaged,  but  (2)  in  no  event  should 
this  period  be  permitted  to  extend  In  any 
case  beyond  3  months  save  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  Commission  for  cause.  Ths 
purpose  of  the  recommendation  Is  obvious — 
to  make  It  unnecessary  for  any  agency  to 
redo  any  part  of  any  case  already  In  process, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  prevent  evasions  for  any  undue 
period. 

2.  Access  to  new  register  of  eligible  exami- 
ners: Not  only  because  of  the  substantial 
number  of  disqualifications  found  by  ths 
consultanU  but  also  because  many  agencies 
have  for  some  time  not  been  fllllug  examiner 
vacancies.  It  Is  necessary  that  some  means 
be  found  to  regulate  the  access  of  agencies 
to  the  comparatively  small  register  so  far 
made  feasible.  Since  It  Is  uncertain  what 
agencies  will  move  first  or  when,  formulation 
of  any  hard  and  fast  rtile  may  be  Impossible 
at  least  for  awhile.  However,  It  is  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  group  of  consultanU 
that  the  Commission  authorize  lU  employee 
member,  who  Is  now  also  the  group's  execu- 
tive officer,  to  regulate  the  traffic,  so  to  speak, 
as  best  he  can  with  such  assistance  from 
other  Commission  personnel  as  may  appear 
proper  and  with  a  view  to  achieving  the 
maximum  purpose  of  the  whole  operation. 

3.  Reconsiderations  by  consultanU  and 
appeals  to  Commission:  Every  action  of  the 
consulUnt  group  Is,  of  course,  necessarily 
subject  to  review  and  revision  by  the  Com- 
mission. It  has  been  tmderstood  aU  along 
that  such  would  not  be  the  case,  however,  to 
the  extent  that  matters  of  Judgment  in  in- 
dividual cases  may  be  Involved.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  consulUnU  is  that  ( 1 )  they  will 
remain  available  to  reconsider  promptly  any 
case  upon  any  relevant  ground  and  (2).  be- 
cause among  other  things  no  court  would 
seem  to  have  authority  to  review  these  cases, 
the  consultants  desire  that  no  Impediment 
be  placed  against  full  and  painstaking  re- 
view of  any  case  by  the  Commission.  For 
these  reasons  the  consultanU  suggest  that 
there  Be  two  phases  to  the  reconsideration- 
review  process  within  the  Commission,  as 
follows : 

(a)  Reconsideration:  It  is  suggested  that 
the  consultanU  be  permitted,  upon  due  ap- 
plication by  any  agency.  Incumbent  exam- 
iner, or  other  applicant,  to  reconsider  the 
grotinds  of  their  decision  with  or  without, 
in  the  discretion  of  their  chairman,  further 
oral  Interview-examination  by  an  Individual 
member  or  a  panel  of  the  consultant  group. 
In  any  case  In  which  new  evidence  is  offered, 
as  for  example  with  respect  to  prior  experi- 
ence for  lack  of  which  an  Incumbent  has 
been  found  not  qualified.  It  Is  suggested  that 
It  be  mandatory  that  the  case  be  resubmit- 
ted to  the  consultanU  for  reconsideration. 

(b)  Commission  review:  After  such  recon- 
sideration by  the  consultanU  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  see  fit  to  require.  It  Is  suggested 
that  next  recourse  of  an  appellant  be  to  the 
Commission.  With  a  reconsidered  Judg- 
ment of  the  constiltanU.  the  Commission 
should  be  in  a  position  to  pass  upon  appeals 
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^   »ftCT  any  necessary  interme- 

(Itet^'picpaintonr  procedures  and  such  oral 
■t^ament  as  It  may  desire  to  accord  the  ap- 
pellanu. 

T.  TvrrcvE  opaunoN  AJn>  ststo* 
The  consultants  do  not  assnme  to  foreae*. 
,1^^  IMS  now  to  raooaunand  the  aduttons 
for,  tbe  many  probtasM  vtaMi  are  bound  to 
^^ear.  It  does  not  seem  to  ttaam,  however. 
that  theac  are  likely  to  be  aerlous;  they  are 
mora  likely  to  be  in  the  nature  of  adju&t- 
xmmtM  oeoMaary  cft  desirable  as  the  system 
bSKlxia  to  aattle  down. 

There  wUI  Indeed  be  two  clasaes  ot  adjust- 
ments. First  wiU  be  those  which  do  not 
InvolTC  the  quallflcatlon  of  examiners.  For 
•sample,  it  wUl  be  neceeeary  from  time  to 
^f«>«  to  review  the  claaslflcation  of  examiner 
pOBttk^***  *"*«  assure  tliat  incumbents  are 
adequate  cooipenaatod  as  eontemplated  by 
the  AdministraUwe  Prooadure  Act.  Second 
will  be  those  problema  which  InTolve  the 
qualification  of  examtncs.  In  this  respect 
the  oonsultanu  feel  that  they  may  presently 
otfcr  the  following  several  suggestions: 

1.  Continuation  oi  the  consultant  system. 
Althou^  at  least  for  awhile  it  seems  plain 
that  the  group  of  consiiltants  should  be  held 
tf^etber  and  continue  to  operate,  some  rou- 

Slfdjustanta  should  be  made  to  ease  the 
BL    These  need  not  be  dlscvissed  here, 
r  present  quarters  and  staff  should  be 
Maintained. 

2.  An  official  examiner  organisation.  The 
consultants  strongly  recomniend  that  the 
Conuniatian  Immediately  establish  by  regula- 
tion an  0lP^^^^^  examiner  assembly,  composed 
at  all  examiners  uncondltionAUy  appointed 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  to 
act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Comaiaiian 
and  to  collaborate  with  the  consultants. 
Such  an  organization  should  be  permitted  to 
organize,  elect  oflcea.  anMlnt  committees, 
hold  meetings,  and  flogage  to  any  activiUes 
not  Incompatible  with  its  general  purposes. 
The  executive  oiTicer  of  the  consultants  might 
be  assigned  to  act  as  such  for  the  examiner 
aasembly  as  well. 

S.  In-service  training,  productivity,  and 
prooBotions:  The  consultants  fij:id  that  most 
present  Incimibents  make  lnsu2Bclent  effort 
to  keep  abreast  of  legal  or  other  relevant  de- 
velopments. Their  horizons  apparently  nar- 
row to  the  routines  and  confines  of  their 
qoarten.  with  an  occasional  contact  through 
ttM  press  (partlctilarly  a  relevant  and  acuve 
trade  press)  or  In  conversation  respecting 
the  eooise  of  administrative  law  or  the  na- 
ttonal  setting  of  the  work  of  only  the  agency 
Very  few  have  read  offlcial 
soch  as  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
I  Committee  on  Administrative  Pro- 
or  even  reports  of  lefldattve  com- 
mittees Tills  I  liif  dteeetly  on  the  examiners 
of  their  own  agency. 

This  regrettable  slttiatlon  should  be  cor- 
rected. Tba  work  of  the  Commission  and 
the  oaasattaBts  over  the  i>ast  year  will  cer- 
teinly  be  futile  if  high  ataadanls  of  selection 
are  permitted  to  gstorlorate  to  the  todi- 
Tldual  case  after  appototment.  It  occurs 
to  the  consultant  that  the  Commission, 
through  Its  coDtrot  of  the  daaittestion  and 
promotion  of  examiners,  may  trngaln  of  them 
mntlmitd  and  regular  reading,  study,  or 
eves  experience  beyond  the  indispensable 
wr^ttiiTwiim  necessities  of  their  dally  wortL 
The  problem,  toddentally.  affords  a  s^endld 
opportunity  for  the  proposed  cxanUner  as- 
sembly to  make  rT^"'!*^"^*^'""*  to  the 
Pnirr'*l'l<si  for  necessary  future  action. 

Ihrfst-ri  to  the  need  for  greater  expert- 
Bsm  and  broader  up-to-datsnsss  of  the  in- 
tflTldtttl  examiner  Is  the  matter  of  Individual 
eflttclency  and  productivity.  Under  present 
conditions,  the  conmitanU  have  noted  to 
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For  t  he  Mjrrificancr  of  the  flrures  respectintt  nonstatus 
tecumbt-nts,  jce  the  note  to  table  II. 


WUI  Ibe  Marthall  Plan  Destroy  American 
Shipping? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
'Wedneiiay,  March  16,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just 
recently  I  received  a  very  interesting  re- 
port from  the  National  Federation  of 
American  Shipping.  According  to  this 
report,  the  merchant  fleets  of  Marshall 
plan  nations  have  recovered  from  their 
war  losses  amazingly  well.  When  their 
present  building  programs  are  completed, 
they  will  surpass  by  more  than  5,000,000 
deadweight  tons  their  aggregate  size  In 
1939,  National  Federation  of  American 
Shipping  reported  today. 

In  a  sur\-ey  of  the  10-year  status  of 
the  merchant  fleets  of  the  Marshall  plan 
nations,  the  Federation  stated  that  not 
only  will  their  aggregate  size  be  greater, 
but  their  ships  in  operation,  on  order,  or 
being  built.  wUl  be  more  modern,  speed- 
ier and  have  larger  lifting  capacities 
than  prewar  vessels. 

According  to  the  survey,  the  Marshall 
plan  nations  had.  In  September  1939, 
46,503.300  dead-weight  tons  of  shipping; 
m  June  1948.  43.537.100  tons;  and  on 
order  or  being  built,  an  additional  8.160,- 
000  tons,  or  a  toUl  of  51,697,100  dead- 
weight tons.  This  exceeds  their  aggre- 
gate size  in  September  1939  by  5,193.800 
dead-weight  tons. 

The  survey  showed  nearly  six  of  the 
nations  with  sizable  building  programs 
as  of  June  1948.  with  the  largest  under- 
way in  the  Umted  Kingdom  of  3,216,000 
tons.  Next  In  order  of  importance  oX 
new  construction  were  Norway,  2.799.000 
tons:  France,  762.000  tons;  Sweden,  683,- 
000  tons;  Netherlands,  279,000  tons;  and 
Denmark,  254,000  tons. 
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The  federation  survey  showed  three  of 
the  nations,  Switzerland,  Ireland,  and 
Iceland,  which  had  no  merchant  fleets  In 
1939,  with  presently  possessing  70,200. 
40.900.  and  26.700  dead-weight  tons,  re- 
spectively. 

Twelve  of  the  number  of  nations 
showed  greater  postwar  than  prewar 
fleets  when  considering  ships  on  order 
or  under  construction.  Five  of  the  na- 
tions, even  without  including  their  build- 
ing programs,  have  larger  postwar  fleets 
than  before  the  war.  These  are  Sweden, 
Turkey,  Portugal.  Belgium-Luxemburg, 
and  France. 

In  summarizing  the  survey,  the  feder- 
ation stated: 

Prom  time  to  time  efforts  are  put  forth 
to  gain  support  to  the  United  States  for  a 
program  to  rebxiild  the  merchant  fleets  of  a 
Marshall  plan  nation.  The  factual  sltxiatlon 
justifies  no  such  effort.  Any  proposal  to  re- 
build such  foreign  fleets  Is  a  misnomer  and 
any  effort  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer  should  be  opposed. 

I  think  It  is  about  time  that  this  Con- 
gress should  wake  up  to  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  Marshall  plan.    According  to 
the  report  that  has  just  come  out  this 
morning,  our  national  income  is  down  8 
percent.    It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  we  will  have  a  budget  deficit  of  at 
least  S4,000,000,000.    This  means  that  we 
will  have  to  place  an  additional  tax  bur- 
den upon  our  citizens  at  a  time  when 
their  incomes  are  being   depleted,  yet 
these  international  do-gooders  insist  on 
sjaending  over  $7,000,000,000  more  for  the 
Marshall   plan,   and   other   foreign-aid 
programs,  and  additional  $2,000,000,000 
or  more  to  implement  the  Atlantic  pact. 
Out  of  the  estimated  expenditures  of 
$41,900,000,000.  $32,000,000,000  goes  for 
foreign   aid.  war   preparation,   and   ex- 
penditures arising  out  of  past  wars.   This 
is  76  percent  of  the  entire  budget  for 
1950.    Less  than  $10,000,000,000.  or  only 
about  24  percent  of  our  appropriations 
will  be  used  for  constructive  purposes,  or 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  own  Na- 
tion, our  own  people,  and  our  own  econ- 
omy.   We  are  appropriating  only  $2,400.- 
COO.OOO  for  social  welfare,  health,  and  se- 
curity;   $1,800,000,000   for   national   re- 
sources;   $1,700,000,000   for  agriculture; 
$1,600,000,000    for    transportation    and 
communications:  $1,200,000,000  for  gen- 
eral Government;  only  $400,000,000  for 
education    and    general    research;    only 
$400,000,000  for  housing  and  community 
facilities;  only  $200,000,000  for  labor,  and 
the  ridiculous  sum  of  only  $100,000,000 
for  finance,  commerce,  and  industry. 

It  is  indeed  humorous  to  read  the  re- 
ports of  the  task  force  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  making  recommendations 
for  the  saving  of  a  few  nickels  here  and 
there,  and  then  to  flnd  no  agency  or 
group  of  citizens  who  would  stand  out 
boldly  and  protest  against  this  terrible 
shelling  out  of  billions  of  our  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  foreign  nations. 

The  cry  will  soon  be  raised  that  we 
have  no  money  for  old-age  pensions.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  or  for  the  hospitali- 
zation and  health  program,  because  of 
the  already  overbulglng  budget.  These 
same  people  should  be  reminded  that  less 
than  $10,000,000,000  is  being  spent  for 


peaceful  purstilts  and  for  our  own  inter- 
nal economy.  In  the  present  budget  we 
have  set  up  no  margin  for  reduction  of 
the  public  debt;  and  also,  in  the  present 
budget  there  are  no  expenditures  in- 
cluded for  military  aid  to  foreign  na- 
tions, which  will  be  proposed  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Atlantic  pact.  A  report 
just  announced  this  morning  discloses 
that  the  national  income  is  8  percent  be- 
low that  of  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  and  for  this  new  additional 
foreign-aid  program,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  taxes  by  at  least  four  or  five 
billion  dollars.  This  action  will  have  to 
be  taken  in  spite  of  the  falling  incomes 
of  all  of  our  citizens,  business  and  labor 
alike.  I  say  that  we  cannot  cut  the 
budget  and  make  savings  at  the  expense 
of  our  domestic  economy.  A  cut  can  be 
made  and  should  be  made  in  the  $21,000.- 
000,000  that  we  have  appropriated  for 
war  preparation  and  for  the  foreign -aid 
program.  The  United  States  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  any  foreign  power,  but  the 
United  States  can  be  destroyed  by  taxing 
our  citizens  and  our  economy  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

All  the  greedy  and  selfish  Interests  have 
swooped  down  upon  us  like  a  flock  of  vul- 
tures, and  by  shouting  "communism"  are 
picking  the  very  flesh  off  our  bones.  In 
the  1930's.  when  tmder  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  we  were  engaged  In  a  liberal  spend- 
ing program  and  created  a  great  number 
of  alphabetical  agencies  to  rebuild  the 
economy  of  the  Nation,  we  were  severely 
criticized.  But  just  think  what  a  ridicu- 
lous position  we  are  In  at  this  time.  We 
are  spending  between  flve  and  six  times 
as  much  as  we  did  under  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal,  and  how  much  benefit  are  our 
o^fcTi  people  receiving  from  all  of  this 
expenditure? 

It  will  not  be  long;  yes,  I  will  say  that 
within  2  years  from  now,  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  will  arise  in  angry  protest 
against  this  present  program  of  bank- 
ruptcy that  has  been  fostered  upon  the 
Nation  by  greedy  and  war-minded  peo- 
ple. The  words  of  George  Washington 
and  his  warnings  will  be  recited  through- 
out the  land.  I  wish  that  it  were  pos- 
sible to  mail  a  copy  of  George  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation,  so  as  to 
forestall  those  international  leaders  who 
are  leading  our  Nation  into  bankruptcy 
and  ruin. 

Roosevelt  before  he  died  came  before 
the  Congress  and  stated  that  our  Na- 
tion's economy  would  stand  no  more 
strain,  such  as  lend-lease,  or  a  free 
foreign-aid  program.  The  International 
Bank  was  created  to  substitute  for  any 
further  raiding  of  the  United  States 
Treasury;  the  nations  of  the  world  had 
all  agreed  to  participate.  That  was  the 
way  that  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  to  be  rebuilt.  There  was  also  to  be 
formed  the  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization, whereby  trade  and  business 
would  flow  smoothly  between  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  But.  evidently,  these 
two  logical  ways  of  rebuilding  the  world 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  greedy  bank- 
ers and  international  cartelUsts.  They 
saw  that  they  could  best  rebuild  their 


power  and  international  cartels  and  mo- 
n<^x>lies  by  raiding  the  United  States 
Treasury  imder  the  cry  of  communism. 
For  my  part,  I  serve  notice  now  that 'I 
shall  continue  to  \'ote  against  all  of  these 
free  foreign-aid  programs.  And  on  the 
other  band,  I  shall  support  a  decent  na- 
tional old -age -pension  pi-ogram  for  our 
own  citizens,  hospitalization,  health,  and 
education  for  our  people;  also  aid  and 
assistance  to  develop  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  flood  control,  and  to  protect 
our  natural  resources.  This  program 
will  enrich  our  own  citizens  and  cur  own 
Nation.  It  is  a  program  of  construction. 
I  shall  not  support  a  program  of  so- 
called  foreign  aid.  which  Is  nothing  more 
than  plain  thievery  of  the  wealth  and 
income  of  the  American  worker  and  the 
American  businessman. 


My  Vote  To  Cat  Expenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

or  MIS80T7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR3SENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16,  1949 

Mr.  mVINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  when  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  was  well  aware  that  in  doing  so 
I  was  obligating  myself  to  support  other 
legislation  to  complete  the  long  overdue 
job  of  reorganization. 

My  action  in  voting  as  I  did  then  was 
prompted  by  two  reasons.  First,  reor- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch  is 
urgently  necessary  to  make  It  more  ef- 
flclent.  Second,  the  streamlining  of  the 
executive  branch,  destroying  the  multi- 
plicity of  agencies  and  overlapping  func- 
tions, will  save  millions  of  dollars  in  tax- 
payers' money. 

In  committing  myself  to  support  the 
remainder  of  the  program.  I  felt  con- 
fldent  that  I  would  not  be  asked  later  to 
support  anything  unsound.  I  have  pro- 
found faith  in  the  leadership  and  judg- 
ment of  both  President  Truman  and 
former  President  Hoover.  I  am  certain 
they  will  submit  only  those  reorganiza- 
tion plans  which  will  accomplish  the  two 
objectives  which  prompted  my  flrst  vote. 

Substantiating  my  position  in  favor  of 
economy  in  governmental  operations  was 
a  statement  Issued  by  the  Missouri  Pub- 
lic Expenditure  Surrey  on  February  2. 
1949.  showing  how  the  people  In-^y  own 
home  coimty  would  benefit  individually 
by  money  savings  if  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch  is  achieved  as  now 
planned. 

That  statement  reads  as  follows: 

Every  citizen  of  Jackson  Cotinty  can  put 
almost  »20.  which  now  goes  for  Pederal  taxes, 
back  toto  his  pocket,  purse,  or  piggy-bank 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  bipartisan 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  carried  out,  Mlaaourl 
Public  Expendittire  Survey  disclosed  today. 

Missouri  Survay.  which  la  cooperattog  with 
the  taxpayer  aaaoeiaticais  to  35  other  States 
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I's  total  nvtng  would  amount  to 
|rMJOO,000,  figured  on  the  basis  that  total 
FMtaral  tax  payments  made  In  Miaaoort 
amount  to  2^7  percent  of  total  federal  tax 
revenue. 

This  978,800.000  is  equal  to  •««  half  of 
the  entire  yearly  State  tax  collactlWia.  It 
is  more  than  the  operational  costs  of  public 
In  Mlaarmrl  for  1947,  and  it  la  more 
yvariy  cost  to  both  State 
of  Mfmirl's  huge 

The  saving  of  19.556.560  on  the  per  capita 
bads  In  this  county  as  a  result  of  Hoover 
CaanlHlaB  work,  lurw  larfB  In  ocMwpanaon 
to  tto*  eoaMnad  tMp&amm  ot  tha  9o\mty  and 

Glaring  examples  of  IMml  Orwwranunt 
waste  as  expoaed  in  pranmteaiT  raporta  e( 
tbe  Hoover  Oonunlasion  and  reported  by  Uis- 
sbow  that  the  Vaderal  Gov- 
over  •4O.(nQ4K»;0OO  of 
r.  doai  aoi  even  keep  a  com- 
Hi  of  •eeooBtlng  booki.  Over  half  of 
all  Pedcral  Gov«-nment  purchaae  orders  are 
tbau  glO.  and  the  average 
proraailng  cost  la 
over  glO. 


Majority  af  Democratic  State  Lefislaton 
in  Montana  Sapport  CVA 


XXTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

IK  THx  waosm  or  yiPWiwirATivis 

We*mada9.  March  16.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
I  include  a  statement  supporting  a 
ley  Authority,  signed  by  49 
oC  tbe  79  X>mocTmtlc  memhrrs  of  the 
Moatana  Bute  Legtstattore.  This  sute- 
ment  was  forwarded  to  me  l>7  Mr.  Jerome 
O.  Locke,  a  director  o?  the  Leafue  for 
CVA  and  chief  engineer  of  the  regional 
OQMHrtttee  for  an  MVA.  Mr.  Lccke  ad- 
ftees  me  that,  at  the  ttBM  ttte  petition 
was  circulated  by  .several  IfgtrtaHre  mem- 
bers, two  or  three  of  their  colleagues  were 
on  aoeount  of  illness  and  8  or  10 
were  comi^etcty  taken  tip  with  con- 
ference committee  work  axul  other  prooe- 
tbt  cio&ing  days  of  the  kgH- 


Mr  Speaker,  these  signatures  of  a  ma- 
of  Democratic  legislators  In  Mon- 
are  a  good  Indicatioa  of  popular  In- 
terest and  Democratic  support  for  CVA 


legislation.  Earll  n.  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Men^rs  the  fact  that  the 
house  of  represcAtatives  in  my  State  of 
Washington  wen  on  record  In  favor  of 
CVA  by  an  overv  helming  majority  of  71 
to  26. 

BCIXMA.  IIOMT.. 

February  25.  1949. 
Boo.  HrcH  B.  kfrvi  hsix, 

FresuUnt.  Lmi  ue  for  CVA.. 

Seattle,  Wash.: 
We.  the  underslg  ned,  members  of  Montana 
State  Legislature,  low  in  session,  have  been 
and  are  active  su  jporters  of  programs  for 
developooent  of  Co  umbla  River  and  ICiasourl 
Blver.  boch  of  w  lich  liave  headwaters  in 
Montana,  tbrootf  i  the  agency  of  Valley 
Authority  legislatl  m. 

We  sincerely  favar  the  same  type  of  legis- 
lation as  was  emb  tdied  in  the  bill  to  set  up 
Tenneasee  Valley  /  uthorlty.  namely,  a  public 
corpcratkm  tbait  ■  lall  be  responsible  for  the 
general  jrian  o(  dc  "Mopment  and  have  a  free 
choice  in  the  se  ectlon  of  other  agencies 
(Federwl.  State,  aid  local)  through  which 
the  work  of  devc  iopment  shall  be  accom- 
pityK^H  We  do  E  ot  believe  the  service  any 
of  tiieac  agenciw  can  perform  should  be 
qpedfically  denied ,  but  do  believe  that  the 
moat  satisfactory  result  will  be  obtained  by 
leaving  final  cbo  ce  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  corporatlor .  to  be  known  as  CVA.  ae 
was  done  tn  tlie  TVA.  We  earnestly  urge 
that  tlUa  vlewpoii  t  be  considered  in  draft- 
ing neeeaaary  legli  lation. 

Senator  Paul   R.   Rice.   Bynum.   Mont.; 
Senator  Ra:  ph  P.  Blair,  Sidney.  Mont.: 
Senator  J.  M.  Bcsfland.   Vida,  Mont.; 
Senator  Chi  s.  W.  Brown.  Terry.  Mont.; 
fleiMtor    Giorge    W.    Wilson,    Shelby, 
Mont.;   Seni  itor  David  F.  James.  Jop- 
iln.  Mont.:  <  Senator  Edward  A.  Wenger. 
Anaconda.   Mont.:    Senator   H.   H.   K. 
WUson.    Red    Lodge,    Mont.;    Senator 
M.  J.  Mulhi  Hand,  Butte.  Mout.:  Sena- 
tor Le  Boy  1  [.  Anderson.  Conrad,  Mont.; 
Benator  Ra    Kelly.  Poison,  Mont.:  Sen- 
ator ■■rbiii ;  H.  Haight,  9wffol».  Mont.: 
■^Meeafka:  ive    Lioyd   Barnard.    Saco, 
Mont.;  Seni  ttor  Andrew  Oahl,  Dagmar. 
Moot.;    Bej  reaentatlve  Earl   E.  Clark. 
Boundup.  :  <ont.:   Senator  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Phillips.    I  uidusky,    Mont.:     Senator 
J.  B.  Boun  Ma.  Ilaxvflle.  Mont.;  Rep- 
Tcaentatlve  H.  H.  Hess,  Havre,  Mont.; 
Bepresenta  ive       Paul       K.       Harlow, 
Thompson   Falls.   Mont.;    Representa- 
tive  John    J.    Cunningham.    Bridger, 
lioDt.:    Be  >re8entative    John    M.    Ja- 
russl.    JoUi  It.    Mont.:     Representative 
Leo  C.   Gri  ybUl.   Great  Falls.   Mont.: 
Bapresenta  ive  Walter  Laas,   Chester, 
Most.;  Representative  Martin  J.  Beck. 
Wdd  ^otnt  Mont.:  Representative  Ole 
8.   Ounderi  on.   Power.   Mont.:    Repre- 
senurtve     tichard    IVlxon.    Hogeland. 
Mont.:   Re]  rcasntative  Earl  E.  Clark. 
Roundup.    Mont.;   Bepreseotative  Ed- 
ward C.  1(  llliams.  Cut  Banlt.  Mont.: 
Bepreaenta  Ive  John  F.  Dusak,  Great 
Palla.    Moi  t.;     Representative     Oscar 
BakHng,  II  awvla.  Moot.;  Bepresenta- 
ttf  J.  Bar  y  Wfcwi.  Waiifiail^  Mont.: 
Bepreaenta  ive  Allen  Oocdgame.  Troy. 
Moot.:  Be(  reaentatlve  I.  A.  Robertson. 
Beasn.  Mi  nt.;    Representative   Henry 
F.  Memln,  Butte,  Mont.;  Bepresenu- 
tlve   Harry   Culbertson.   Fort   Benton, 
Mont :  Ref  reaantattve  Carle  F  O  NeU, 
Kahspell,  ft  oat.:  Bsptaaimiatlve  Ernest 
Boras.  Wfe  teAsh.  Mont.:   Repreeenta- 
ttvc  B.  A.  F  »taraon.  Valler.  Mont.;  Rep- 
resentativt  Ronald  W.  Holtz.  Portage. 
Mont.:  Be{]  rasentative  June  ftdcCartby. 
Butte.  Mob  ;.;  Bepresentative  Or.  Myron 
Tripp.     Po  ytechnic.     Mont.;     Repre- 
sentative    ^ohn   Kmmons.    Anaconda. 
Mont.;  BtpiaaanlaMfa  Arth\ir  ir.  Jen- 
Hlor.  Most.:  Ropresenta- 
live  Thomis  P.  Koch.  ICailton.  Mont.; 


Bapaaaentotlve  Keith  W.  Trout,  MOea 
Clky,  Mont.;  Representative  Volney 
Anderson.  Sidney,  Mont.;  Representa- 
tive W.  C.  Howard.  Wibaux.  Mont.; 
Representative  Robert  S.  Cotton,  Glas- 
gow, Mont. 


Extension  of  Benefits  of  Servicemen's 
Readjosbnent  Ad  of  1944 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  executive  committee. 
Department  of  Connecticut.  American 
Legion,  concerning  H.  R.  1556.  Action 
on  this  endorsement  was  initiated  by  the 
Robert  E.  Collins  Post,  No.  131.  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  was  given  subsequent 
approval  by  the  State  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Several  such  endorsements  have  been 
received  by  me  and  I  commend  this  leg- 
islation to  the  attention  of  the  Veterans' 
AfTairs  Committee,  before  which  it  is  for 
consideration. 

Thz  AmxicAM  Legion, 
Department  or  CoNNEcrictrr, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  10,  1949. 

Hon.  Jakes  T.  Pattebson, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAs  CoNcaESSMAM  Pattebson  :  At  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee.  Depart- 
ment of  Connecticut,  the  American  Legion, 
lield  in  Meriden  on  March  2,  1949.  It  was  reg- 
tilarly  voted  that  we  endorse  the  action  taken 
by  the  Aetna  Post.  No.  131,  of  Hartford.  Conn, 
on  the  attached  resolution. 

We  are  for^xrarding  this  action  to  3H}u  for 
your  guidance  on  a  matter  in  which  we  know 
you  are  interested. 
Sincerely. 

PnSCE  U.  CtAHK. 

Department  Adjutant. 

Amertcan  Lecion. 

RoBEBT  B.  Collins  Post.  No.  131,  Inc., 

Hartford.  Conn. 

Whereas  there  are  many  veterans  of  World 
War  II  who  for  such  reasons  as  being  over 
age  for  further  schooling,  and  being  well  es- 
tahlishad  tn  bualxaeaB  prior  to  induction,  or 
who  for  other  reascxis  l)eyond  their  control 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional benefits  provided  tn  the  G.  I.  biU  of 
rtghts:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  Robert  B.  Collins  Post,  No. 
131.  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  at  its  maaClBg  regu- 
larly convened  on  February  7,  19%I9,  voted  to 
fully  endorse  and  to  petition  the  nat-ir>nai 
body  of  the  American  Legion  to  support  bill 
H.  R.  1566  presented  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  by  Congressman  James  T.  Patteb- 
aow.  o<  the  Fifth  District,  Connecticut,  to 
the  Mghty-flrst  Congress,  aa  par  eopy  of  bill 
attaeBad,  or  similar  legtslattOQ.  This  bill 
provides  tor  the  extension  of  the  educational 
twneflts  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  to  the  eldest  children  of  veterans 
of  World  War  II  vhere  the  veterans  have  re- 
ceived no  educational  benefits  under  such 
act. 

H.  B.  Biebkaa.  Commander. 
Wm.  H.  Nichouom,  Adjutant. 
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Don't  Uptet  the  Boat 


EXTENSION  OP  REM^\RKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  if 
there  is  any  policy  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  should  be  given  thoughtful 
consideration  it  is  the  support  program 
of  farm  prices.  We  know  what  happened 
to  credit  and  business  in  the  livestock- 
prodacing  districts  of  the  country  when 
the  banks  withdrew  credit  from  the  live- 
stock industry  back  in  the  twenties. 
Financial  distress  overtook  these  com- 
munities when  the  livestock  growers  and 
feeders  were  forced  to  market  both  fin- 
ished and  unfinished  livestock  on  a 
glutted  market  by  the  banks  calling 
loans  and  retiring  bank  currency  all  over 
the  country,  which  amounted  to  over 
$2,000,000,000.  This  financial  policy 
brought  ruin  to  the  cattle  feeders  and 
their  creditors  and  undermined  the  agri- 
cultural price  structure  which  deprived 
the  farmers  and  cattlemen  of  purchasing 
power  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of  our 
domestic  market  and  thereby  upset  our 
national  economy. 

The  question  of  cattle-support  prices 
has  jeen  raised  in  a  letter  received  from 
the  editorial  director  of  the  Western 
Livestock  Journal,  which  is  Inserted 
herewith  with  my  reply  thereto: 

WESTEBN  LrVSSTOCK  JOtrBMAL. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif..  March  14,  1949. 
Representative  C.  I.  Whtte, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Repbesentativk  Whfte:    Each  month 
Western  Livestock  Journal  Invites  a  selected 
list  of  iU  readers  to  forward  a  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  month. 

For  the  month  of  AprU  the  question  Is: 
Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  price  sup- 
ports on  meat  animals?  If  so.  how  do  you 
think  such  a  program  could  be  handled? 

We  will  certainly  appreciate  it  if  you  wiU 
forward  an  answer  to  this  question  not  later 
than  Biarch  31. 

Question  of  the  month  has  become  one  of 
the  most  widely  read  features  in  the  Journal. 
Livestock  industry  leaders,  SUte  and  na- 
tional legislators,  and  western  stockmen  have 
learned  to  look  for  the  question  page  to  find  a 
representative  selection  of  opinion  on  one  of 
the  important  problems  of  the  day. 

We  are  grateftU  for  yovir  interest,  and  well 
be  looking  forward  to  your  response. 
CordiaUy. 

B.  P.  Newton. 
Editcfrittl  Director. 

Mabcb  16.  1940. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Newtow. 

Editorial    Director,    Western    Livestock 
Journal.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Deab  Mr.  Newton  :  The  best  answer  to  the 
question  submitted  In  your  letter  of  March 
14.  "Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  price 
aopparts  on  meat  animals?  If  so.  how  do 
yen  think  such  a  program  could  be  handled?" 
is  to  t>e  found  in  the  hearings  of  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Banking  and  Currency  con- 
sidering H.  R.  8780.  beginning  on  January 
30  and  ending  on  March  8.  1934.  which  I 
have  before  me. 

On  page  249  you  will  find  statement  by 
Congressman  Btisby,  of  Mississippi. 


"What  happened  by  and  large  was  that  the 
rediscount  banks  were  called  on  to  make  pay- 
ment to  the  Federal  Reserve  of  loans  they 
never  expected  to  be  called,  and  that  w«a 
the  condition  all  throii^  the  South.  They 
were  notified  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  'if  you 
make  this  loan  again  you  will  carry  it  In  yoxir 
own  portfolio,  because  we  will  not  rediscount 
that  type  of  paper." 

"The  result  was  that  the  Itunber  concerns, 
the  automobUe  loans,  and  everything  else 
were  put  on  the  black  list  for  rediscount,  and 
consequently  in  this  country,  you  will  find 
that  a  billion,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  mUUon 
cash  was  squeezed  out  of  circulation  in  the 
coTirse  of  15  months,  and  I  believe  about 
10,000,000,000  of  credit.  I  have  checked  up 
on  that." 

To  my  mind,  that's  an  example  of  wliat 
happens  with  the  withdrawal  of  cash  and 
credit  support  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
Industry  and  related  business,  and  was  tbe 
major  cause  of  the  depression  of  tba  lata 
twenties  and  early  thirties.  Today,  with  the 
exorbitant  prices  charged  the  farms  for  all 
the  things  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  farm- 
ing Industry,  if  we  don't  support  the  price 
of  farm  products,  our  national  economy  will 
be  upset  as  a  result.  Just  as  it  was  In  tlie 
period  during  the  years  after  1930. 

You  do  not  need  to  go  further  for  an  illus- 
tration of  the  present  price  sittiatlon  than 
taking  the  past  and  the  present  price  of  the 
farm  necessity — barbed  wire — quoted  to  me 
in  Lewiston.  Idaho,  at  $11.50  a  roll,  when  I 
used  to  buy  a  roll  of  the  Identical  wire  In 
my  home  town  of  Clark  Pork,  prior  to  the 
First  World  War.  at  »1.40  a  roll— and  we 
know  that  John  W.  Gates  got  to  be  a  mil- 
lionaire by  marketing  barbed  wire  at  a  doUar 
a  roll. 

Surely,  farm-support  prices  are  a  necessity 
if  our  economy  is  not  to  be  upset  and  a  de- 
pression to  result. 

Trusting  that  this  answers  your  question 
satisfactorily.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours.  

Comptow  I.  Whtte, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Excise  Taxes  on  Transportation 


EXTENSION  Or?"  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

OF  CALXTOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaj,  March  16.  1949 

Mr.  SCUDDEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Pubhc  Utilities  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Cahfomia: 

Whereas  heavy  wartime  Federal  excise 
taan  on  transportation,  when  first  imposed. 
wmm  reportedly  designed  for  emergency  reve- 
nue purpoaes  and  to  leaaen  public  use  to  a 
minimiira  duruig  wartime  of  transpcrtaUon 
and  communications  facilities;    and 

Whereas  these  taxes  are  still  being  levied 
despite  the  fact  the  emergencies  created  by 
the  war  Ilave  ended:  and 

Whereas  a  report  by  otir  rate  engineers 
shows  that  California  tralBc  paid  $S3,VRMI00 
during  1948  in  transportation  taxea.  both 
passenger  and  freight,  and  •48.634,000  in 
communications  taxes  in  the  same  period,  or 
a  total  of  $82,604,000;  and 

Whereas  the  3 -percent  freight  tax  inevita- 
bly falls  heavier  upon  all  shipments  originat- 
ing long  distances  from  the  major  constmi- 
ing  markets,  thus  discriminating  against  aU 
long-haul  traffic;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  State's  geograplil- 
cai  location.  California  products  are  severely 


penalized  tluxiugh  tills  discrimination  In 
competition  with  products  from  other  areaa; 
and 

Whereas  the  IS-percent  paiaenger-fare 
transportation  tax  almUarly  penaliaes  and 
discriminates  against  those  who  moat  travel 
long  distances  either  in  their  bualnaaa  pur- 
suits or  for  personal  or  recreational  purpoaaa; 
and 

Whereas  in  connection  with  Um  communi- 
cations taxes  which  are  aasesaed  at  rates 
running  from  8  percent  up  to  25  pjercent  on 
telephone,  telegraph,  cable,  radio,  and  wire- 
equipment  services,  it  has  been  found  that 
these  levies  tend  to  restrict  iisage  and  thus 
are  injurious  to  both  users  of  communica- 
tions and  utilities  providing  conmiunica- 
tions:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  California  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  does  hereby  go  on  record 
as  Informing  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners  that 
this  commission  supports  the  principles  ea- 
pressed  in  20  or  more  bills  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  repeal  or  modify  these  excise  taxes; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  commission  does  hereby 
urge  California's  Members  in  Congress  to 
support  all  efforts  to  repeal  such  taxes,  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
each  of  California  s  Members  in  Congreaa; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  statements  contained 
In  this  resolution  be  given  to  tlie  press  and 
public  of  California  so  that  everyone's  at- 
tention may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this 
commission  deems  the  time  is  past  due  when 
these  unjust  and  discriminatory  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  transportation  and  communi- 
cations services  should  be  repealed. 


The   Taft-Hartley   Law   Shoald    Be 
Immediately  Repealed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  16,  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
couragement and  promotion  of  genuine 
and  free  collective  bargaining  should  be 
the  primary  objective  in  the  formulation 
of  a  national  labor  policy.  Mutually 
satJ.sfactory  bargaining  arrangements 
are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  an  era  of  industrial 
peace.  With  these  objectives  in  mind,  it 
is  my  considered  opinion,  after  carefully 
considering  the  subject  of  employer-em- 
ployee relations,  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  of  1947  should  be  repealed  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act's  ban  on 
the  closed  shop  has  resulted  in  the  out- 
lawing of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments which  had  been  mutually  benefi- 
cial to  both  labor  and  management  and 
had  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustrial peace  for  a  period  of  over  100 
years.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  bitter 
controversy  involving  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  which  had  a  long 
history  of  peaceful  labor  relations  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  act  has  also  disrupted  the  hir- 
ing halls  which  had  been  established  by 
collective  bargaining  and  had  stabilized 
industrial  relations  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry.   At  the  time  the  act  was  passed 
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more  than  ll.OMJM  workers  were  cov- 
ered by  union  security  agreements.    Not 
only  was  the  closed  shop  outlawed,  but 
restrictions  were  put  upon  union-shop 
acseements.    The  procedure  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  requiring  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  hold  eiecuons 
among  employees  before  authorizing  the 
of    union-shop    agree- 
I  prored  very  costly  to  the  Gov. 
ap<i   rvf'^f**^     The    elections 
have   moely   demonstrated   the    over- 
whdaiiig  jN'eference  of  workers  for  this 
of  security.    In  about  97  percent  of 
elections  the  workers  chose  a  union 
Proponents  of  this  section,  who 
tt  as   a   method   of   harassing 
nnions.  have  found  to  their  chagrin  that 
It  actually  resulted  In  a  large  favorable 
vote  for  the  union  shop.    By  providing 
for  numerous  elections — representation, 
tmion  shop,  employer's   last  offer — the 
Taft-Hartiey  Act  keeps  the  relation  be- 
tween employers  and  unions  in  an  un- 
settled condition,  instead  of  on  the  basis 
of  stability  and  conAdcnce  so  necessary 
tn  asorlng  free  collective  bargalninff. 
Second.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act   com- 
otEtlaws    peaceful    pAcketing    in 
'  attuations.  even  such  types  as  have 
enloyed  protection  of  our  courts  for  sev- 
eral decades.  Thus  employees  who  picket 
an  onployer  because  he  persists  in  mak- 
.  work  on  partially  flnished  goods 
in  another  plant  at  sweatshop 
may  be  found  guilty  of  the  unfair 
practice  of  engairtng  in  an  unlawful 
wcandary  boycott. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  places 
restraints  on  many  aspects 
of  cdlectfre  bargaining  agreements.  The 
check-off— a  legitimate  labor-manage- 
Bttnt  practice — has  been  surrounded 
with  many  unnecessary  procedural  re- 
quirements, violation  of  which  carries  a 
crlmliMt  penalty,  to  the  detriment  of 
lelations  between  labor  and 
The  law  removes  from  the 
area  of  free  ooUectire  bargaining  a  sub- 
ject which  is  a  proper  objective  of 
workers — welfare  funds  titafcMrtied  for 
the  hunuiltarian  purpose  of  protecting 
the  healHl  «MI  aecurfty  of  emidoyees.  It 
Is  made  a  crime  for  emplofan  and  em- 
ployees to  establi^ti  such  frnxls  except 
omki  rigid  rules  limiting  their  purposes 
and  methods  of  adminMntlaa.  F^- 
thermore.  violations  may  be  enjoined 
wttlMOt  regard  to  the  Clayton  Act  and 
Wm  Iforrls-LaGuardla  Act  safeiaiards. 

^MBTth.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Mate  labor  laws  which  contain  more  re- 
ilrlctive  provlaloaa  governing  union- 
security  contracts  supersede  the  National 
Labor  Act.  A  recent  line  of  Supreme 
Ooort  caaei  wphoMtay  laatiktin  Slate 
lava  deailjr  tnitoBtea  that  no  na- 
labor  policy  can  be  effectively  ad- 
muler  such  circumstances, 
shops  are  banned  tn  some  In* 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
Fifth.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  places 
special  emphases  on  tiia  ose  of  injunc- 
tions to  settle  labor  (tiaputsi.  Tlw  Board. 
for  aTampie.  is  under  a  mandatory  duty 
to  aaik  liilwii  »in>s  against  unions  in  all 
caaes  ^nvotnng  secondary  kopnlta.  to- 
ciuding  those  for  perfectly  letHlmaty  ob- 
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Jectives  such  as  the  protection  of  labor 
standards.  In  na  case  is  it  mandatory 
that  the  Board  s  »ek  injunctions  against 
employers.  The  increasing  use  of  the 
injunction  as  a  m  ethod  of  handling  labor 
relations  has  an  used  only  hatred,  sus- 
picion, and  resen  ment  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  and  has  lot  furthered  either  the 
interests  of  manigement  or  labor.  The 
evils  of  the  lab)r  injunction  are  well 
known  and  were  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress m  the  Non  is-LaGuardia  Act. 

Sixth.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  provides 
elaborate  and  ii  flexible  procedures  in- 
cluding boards  of  inquiry,  an  80-day 
waiting  period,  jnforced  by  injunction, 
and  secret  balkts  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  emerge)  icy  disputes.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  Preudoit  said  in  his  veto 
mes.san,  lie  and  his  officers  are  deprived 
of  their  lumvi  U  i  take  effective  action  in 
securing  peacefi  1  settlement  of  such  dis- 
putes. For  exai  iple,  even  the  boards  of 
inquiry  are  depr  ved  of  authority  to  make 
recommendatior  s  for  settling  the  dis- 
pute. In  the  a  omic  energy  and  long- 
shore cases  these  procedures  were  xm- 
availing  and  a  rreements  between  the 
parties  were  rea;hed  with  the  assistance 
of  Government  conciHatton,  only  after 
the  machinery  provided  by  the  law  had 
ineffectively  rut  its  courre. 

Seventh.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act's 
broad  ban  upon  political  contributions 
and  expenditures  by  labor  organizations 
is  imfair  and  undemocratic.  It  is  dis- 
TTfmtimt-fTrT  l«g1  station  because  it  selects 
labor  on^nlzat  ons  as  the  only  type  of 
voluntary  assoc  atlons  which  are  to  be 
denied  effective  political  participation. 

Eighth.  Unde-  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
the  employer  eui.  by  petitioning  for  a 
choice  of  collective- bargaining  repre- 
sentative, deternine  the  time  most  ad- 
vantageous for  t  Imself  to  call  for  an  elec- 
tion, even  when  not  faced  with  conflict- 
ing claims  for  r  cognition.  An  employer 
can  thereby  sti  le  and  thwart  organiza- 
tion efforts  and  assure  a  year's  freedom 
from  union  orgi  inization. 

Ninth.  One  o '  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences of  tbi  law  is  the  denial,  not 
only  of  the  right  of  reinstatement,  as  un- 
der the  Wagnor  Act.  but  also  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  repre  lentation  elections  while 
granting  a  vote  ;o  strikebreaker  replace- 
ments. The  la  k  thus  permits  an  em- 
ployer who  is  aced  with  a  strike  for 
better  wages  ar  d  hoiu-s  in  his  plant,  to 
hire  tm^I**-*^***^  a  ausiion  replacements  to 
outvote  the  me  nbers  of  the  union  and 
thereupon  to  dei  nand  an  election,  the  re- 
sult of  which  i  an  veil  be  to  oust  the 
union  from  tte  planL 

Tenth.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  aban- 
doned the  unif  0  m  procedures  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Pr  (cedure  Act  of  1946  and 
singled  out  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  the  or  e  administrative  agency 
in  our  Govemm  nxt  which  should  receive 
different  treats  ent.  The  law  set  up  a 
gmeraU  counse  who  has  broad  dis- 
cretionary powe  rs  and  who  is  independ- 
ent of  the  Boarf.    He  ha.<:  final  and  ab- 


solute authority 
plaints  should 


to  determine  what  com- 
»me  before  the  Board. 


Thus,  a  tremeidous  amount  of  power 


k(  placed  in  the 


hands  of  one  man  ^ince 


he  can  pick  and  choose  among  the  cases 
to  be  prosecuted. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  dur- 
ing a  period  of  great  emotional  stress, 
arising  from  abnormal  disturbance  and 
readjustments,  which  was  an  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  the  return  to  a  peace- 
time economy.  It  Is  true  that  the  strikes 
which  occurred  between  August  1945  and 
June  1947  played  a  large  part  in  creat- 
ing the  emotional  atmosphere  in  which 
a  law  like  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  could  be 
passed.  As  stated  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Maurice  J.  Tobln  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  January  31  last,  we  should  remem- 
ber, however,  that  at  the  time  the  act 
was  passed  economic  controls  had  been 
off  for  all  practical  purposes  for  almost 
a  full  year. 

In  the  period  between  June  1946  and 
June  1947  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
consumers'  price  index  rose  from  133.3 
to  157.1.  or  17.8  percent.  Dtiring  the 
same  period  average  hourly  earnings,  ex- 
clusive of  overtime,  increased  from  $1.05 
to  $1.17.  or  11.4  percent.  Throughout 
the  period  the  widening  spread  between 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living  caused  dis- 
locations which  inevitably  produced  ex- 
asperation and  conflict.  Had  the  Con- 
gress been  faced  in  the  ."'prine  and  .sum- 
mer of  1947  with  writing  a  Federal  labor 
law  under  different  economic  and 
psychological  conditions  the  result  would 
have  been  very  different  from  that  act. 
Today  the  balance  between  prices  and 
wages  is  beginning  to  adjust  itself,  and 
economic  conditions  are  on  a  more  settled 
basis— of  course,  on  a  level  of  produc- 
tion, emplojmient  and  income  sub.stanti- 
ally  higher  than  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  years  1935-1939.  There  is  an  op- 
portunity now  again  to  return  to  the 
basic  principles  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining which  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1935  established  as  the 
fundamental  basis  of  our  national  labor 
pohcy. 

Strong  unions  with  effective  power  to 
bolster  the  wages  of  their  members  In 
terms  of  real  buying  power,  through  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining,  repre- 
sent the  mo.st  democratic  means  of  pre- 
venting the  boom  and  bust  cycles  which 
have  plagued  our  economy  over  the  past 
100  years  when  business  has  fixed  wage 
in  all  but  a  few  industries  without  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  their  workers  or  to 
their  ability  as  consumers  to  buy  back 
the  products  which  a  constantly  expand- 
ing economy  was  producing. 

In  the  Wagne.  Act  labor  received  its 
Magna  Carta,  its  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively was  granted.  This  guaranty  must 
be  praaatyed  and  protected. 

The  1948  election  and  the  special  elec- 
tion on  February  15,  1949 — when  I  was 
elected  to  Congress — were  clear  and  con- 
vincing mandates  from  the  people  de- 
manding the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  Zealous  public  servants  should 
therefore  carry  out  the  will  and  wish  of 
the  people.  Immediate  repeal  of  this 
unjust,  unfair,  and  vicious  legislation  is 
the  way  to  do  it. 


A  New  Day  for  the  Indiaas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

I.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 


OF   NOHTH   DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Wednesday,  March  16,  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dian problem  has  agitated  this  country 
for  150  years.  This  continually  unsolved 
problem  must  end  sometime  and  I  think 
to  North  Dakota  should  go  the  credit  for 
pointing  a  way  to  a  complete  settlement 
of  that  problem,  and  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

Extreme  conditions  of  hardship  among 
the  North  Dakota  Indians  brought  this 
about,  but  the  plan  suggested,  if  support- 
ed by  the  Congress,  will  take  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  out  of  the  bondage  of  gov- 
ernment wardship  and  make  him  a  re- 
sponsible  and   valuable   citizen   of   the 

country. 

For  immediate  use.  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther suffering,  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  has  in  the  session 
just  closed  appropriated  $175,000  for  the 
relief  of  Indians,  who  should  have  been 
relieved  by  the  Federal  Goverimient.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  passed  an  act  at  the  same  session 
creating  an  Indian  commission  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota.  This  legislation 
is  so  new  and  so  far-reaching  in  the  final 
adjustment  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Na- 
tion that  I  submit  herewith  the  fuU  text 
of  that  act : 

An  act  creating  the  North  Dakota  Indian 
Aflairs  Commiasion.  prescribing  duties. 
BHftlng  an  appropriation,  and  declaring 
an  emergency 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Stats  of  North  Dakota:  „__,». 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  North 
Dakota  Indian  Affairs  Commission  which 
shall  consist  of  the  governor,  commissioner 
of  agriculture  and  labor,  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction,  executive  director  of  the 
public  welfare  board  of  North  Dakota,  State 
health  officer,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  boards 
of  county  commissioners  of  Sioux,  Mercer. 
McLean.  McKenzie,  Dunn.  Rolette.  Benson, 
and  Eddv  Counties.  The  Governor  shall  act 
as  chairman  of  the  commission  and  the 
commission  shall  select  one  of  Its  members 
as  secretary.  The  chairmen  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  who  are  members  of 
the  commission  shall  receive  the  mileage  and 
expenses  allowed  State  officers  which  shall 
be  paid  from  the  appropriation  made  to  such 
commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  commission  may  employ  an 
executive  director  who  shall  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  and  such  other 
clerical,  professional,  and  technical  p«-sonnel, 
as  It  deems  necessary,  and  shaU  prescribe 
their  duties  and  fix  their  compensaUon. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  that  the  State  may  be 
prepared  and  have  the  factual  informaUon 
needed  to  deal  effectively  with  Indian  affairs, 
provide  aid  and  protection  for  Indians  as 
needed,  prevent  undue  hardships,  assist  In 
the  Integration  of  Indian  citlaana  into 
modo-n  economy,  and  coordinate  State,  local, 
and  Federal  programs  relating  to  Indian  af- 
fairs, the  commission  shall  have  the  power 
and  It  shall  be  its  duty. 

1.  To  study,  consider,  accumulate,  com- 
pile, and  aaaamble  information  aa  any  phase 
of  Indian  affairs; 


a.  To  formulate  and  develop  propcsaljj  for 
the  benefit  of  Indians  who  may  be  in  need 
of  assistance  in  securing  employment  In  ag- 
riculture, business,  or  other  usual  occupa- 
tions, on  a  self-supporting  basis; 

3.  To  cooperate  with  and  secure  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
agencies  thereof,  m  formulating  any  such 
program,  and  coordinate  such  program,  aa 
nearly  as  may  be  possible,  with  any  program 
regarding  Indian  affairs  adopted  or  planned 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  end-ttiat 
the  State  may  secure  the  full  benefit  of  such 
Federal  program; 

4.  To  Investigate  relief  needs  of  Indians  In 
North  Dakota  and  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
alleviation  of  such  needs; 

5.  To  confer  with  officials  and  agencies  of 
other  governmental  units  and  congressional 
committees  with  regard  to  Indian  needs  and 
the  coordination  of  State,  local,  and  Fwieral 
programs  In  regard  thereto. 

Skc  4.  All  public  officers,  both  State 
and  local,  shall,  upon  request  furnish  the 
commission  such  available  information  as  It 
may  require  for  Its  purposes. 

Ssc.  5.  The  commission  or  any  sub- 
committee It  may  appoint  may  meet  at  such 
times  and.  places  as  It  may  deem  advisable. 
Meeting  may  be  called  by  the  chairman  or 
by  a  caU  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  commission.  At  any  meeting  of  the 
commission  a  majority  of  the  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  ?nd  a  majority  of  such 
quorum  shall  have  authority  to  act  In  any 
matter  falling  within  the  JxirladlcUon  of  th« 
commission. 

Sjec.  6.  The  commission,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  December  1950.  shall  prepare  and  make 
public  a  report  to  the  thirty-second  legisla- 
tive assembly  setting  forth  the  results  of  its 
study  and  Its  findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations. It  may  submit  recommenda- 
tions In  the  form  of  proposed  legislation  or 
resolutions  and  may  publish  such  additional 
reports  from  time  to  time  aa  It  may  deem 
necessary. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  In  the  State  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,000. 
or  so  nauch  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Expenditures  shall  be  made  upon 
voodMr  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
oonualBBion. 

Sec.  8.  Emergency.  This  act  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  an  emergency  measure  and 
shall  be  In  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  Its  passage  and  approval. 

Along  With  this  legislative  action,  the 
superintendent  of  an  Indian  reservation, 
IL  N.  Clark.  Fort  Yates.  Standmg  Rock 
Reservation,  himself  an  Indian,  lias  come 
forward  with  a  program  of  rehabilitation 
of  Indians  that  would  fill  the  require- 
ments of  almost  any  Indian  reservation 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Qark,  always  insisting  that  the 
Indians  themselves  carry  on  the  work, 
made  a  survey  of  his  reservation  to  learn 
what  each  Indian  wanted  to  do  to  make 
himself  self-supporting,  and  in  addition 
sent  a  general  questionnaire  to  every 
Indian  there. 

The  questions  have  been  answered 
and  there  is  now  a  complete  file  on  every 
Indian  as  to  what  land  he  has.  what 
stotk.  he  owns,  how  many  more  he  could 
take  care  of,  the  number  of  Indians  who 
want  to  learn  special  trades,  and  other 
material  matters  affecting  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Clark  learned  that  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  Indians  on  that  reservation 


want  to  engage  in  the  cattle  business 
with  supplementary  farming  that  would 
tie  in  witli  the  cattle  trade.  The  super- 
intendent then  worked  out  a  cattle  and 
land-acquiring  program  which  has 
gained  approval  of  nearly  75  percent  of 
all  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 
Some,  of  course,  have  been  dubious ;  from 
past  experience  they  have  learned  to  look 
with  disfavor  on  any  plan  that  comes 
from  the  Indian  Bureau. 

The  cattle-raising  plan  has  already 
been  tried,  and  of  260  who  entered  the 
cattle  business  in  1948.  with  funds 
chargeable  to  the  tribal  fund,  only  16 
failed  to  make  good.  There  on  that  res- 
ervation the  Indians  have  the  land  base 
for  cattle  and  farm  production  and  no 
money  is  required  for  land  except  enough 
to  convey  estate  land  back  to  the  tribal 
holdings.  Individual  allotments  through 
the  years  and  through  deatiis  have  so  di- 
vided these  estates  that  in  some  cases 
there  are  50  heirs  owning  an  interest  in 
160  or  80  acres  of  land.  The  interest  of 
each  heir  is  so  small  that  in  some  cases 
it  amounts  to  just  a  »ew  cents. 

With  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
these  nnitt*lH'if  dMaions  of  interest  can 
be  repiatiBned  aad  put  back  into  the 
tribal  lands,  where  death  will  not  ulti- 
mately eliminate  the  property. 

On  the  cattle  and  farming  program,  no 
new  ventures  are  to  be  tried  this  coming 
year,  but  a  $250,000  appropriation  will 
enable  those  Indians  now  having  herds  to 
increase  them  to  a  holding  of  50  head. 
The  cattle  purchased  will  be  timied  over 
to  those  Indians  who  have  made  good 
in  the  past,  giving  them  units  of  business 
sufficiently  large  to  make  management 
worth  while.  It  should  be  emphasiaed 
that  this  money  will  by  no  means  be 
given  these  Indians,  but  will  be  payable 
back  to  the  tribal  fund,  and  through  ttet 
to  the  Federal  Government 

The  outcome  of  the  Indian  Commis- 
sion work  in  North  Dakota  promises  to 
show  the  Nation  just  how  the  Indian 
problem  can  be  eliminated  and  the  In- 
dian assimilated  Into  State  govenunents. 
Here  again,  the  way  is  pointed  to  final 
disposition  of  the  Indian  question. 

The  Clark  plan  will  fit  any  Indian 
reservation  where  there  is  a  land  base, 
but  on  reservations  like  the  Turtle  Moun- 
tain agency  a  more  serious  problem  re- 
mains to  be  solved.  There,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  the  great  Chippewa  Indian 
domain  that  once  embraced  close  to  a 
milUon  and  a  half  square  miles  has  to  be 
reduced  to  less  than  two  townships. 
Both  townships  have  very  poor  agricul- 
tural land,  but  are  expected  to  hold  9.000 
Indians.  There  is  not  room  enough  for 
more  than  300  Indian  famihes  to  sup- 
port themselves  on  that  land.  Here  the 
first  duty  of  the  Government  wUl  be  to 
acquire  more  land  and  settle  the  Indian 
upon  it.  then  take  up  the  same  program 
that  now  promises  so  much  for  the 
Indians  of  Superintendent  Clark's  reser- 
vation. 

Pride  of  ownership  appears  to  be  the 
keynote  of  the  Clark  plan.  The  super- 
intendent reports  that  where  Indians 
paid  for  their  cattle  in  full  and  owned 
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ttwir  own  herds,  they  became  very  en- 
thwiastic  about  their  business.  Inde- 
pendence, which  Bureau  control  pre- 
tests spells  a  proud  new  day  lor  the 
Bidian.  Through  the  process  of  buiM- 
iaf  and  enco«raflng  self-reliance  in  the 
Indian  himself,  the  Oovemment  will 
f«ach  the  solution  to  the  Indian  problem. 
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regulation  of 
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sever  this  contro 
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of  government 
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better  we  will 
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favor  its  return 


Goven  ment 


or 


KON.  HUBERT  B,  SOJDDER 

ov  cAurocmA 
IN  TKK  B0D8B  OP  RU'llUUi  T ATIVE8 
y.  March  15. 1949 


Mr.  8CDDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rent 
control  Is  a  wartime  mea5ure  and  was 
ena^ed  to  control  rentals  because  of  the 
itlon  of  people  moved  into  areas 
in  critical  war  industries  and 
\  boudng  was  inadequate  and  where 
_  ^t  cause  rentals  to  be  sub- 

ject to  bid.  thereby  causing  hardsh  p  in 
certain  localities. 

Rent  control  was  made  a  Federal  Issue 
by  kiw.  eea^oQed  and  actaninistered  from 

* tbe  Fedoral  Ooremment 

orer  a  function  of  government 

by  its  very  BBtare  Aould  be  a 

ftmetion  of  local  f«wenuBent.  because 
local  government  regulates,  taxes,  and 
polices  real  estate  tai  ■ccortlance  with  the 
wifhes  of  the  electetafce  «f  the  various 
States,  eoanties.  and  cities. 

Almost  4  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
c!o>e  of  World  Wsr  11  If  we  are  ever  to 
have  returned  to  local  government  those 
functiOBS  which  are  rightly  theirs,  we 
must  begin  now  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
Tbe  bill  we  are  considermg  does  not  only 
.  rent  control.  It  recontrols  prop- 
which  have  been  decontrolled.  It 
_  greater  restrictions  than  hereto- 

fore existed — we  have  curbed  some  of 
thase  restrictions  by  amendment — but 
the  law  will  still  be  dictated  and  con- 
ijDllml  fffltp  Wadiington.  I  bebeve  the 
gaMTOkv  botfin  of  our  respective  State, 
eomty.  and  city  governments  are  better 
tnfomed  as  to  housmg  condiUoDB  and 
local  airairs  and  can  do  a  better  job  than 
some  appointed  tanreaacrat  sitUng  be- 
iLnd  a  desk  in  Washington. 

In  1940,  when  rent  control  was  en- 
acted we  had  in  this  OMOttry  16  000.000 
rental  uaiU;  in  Idtt  we  IhkI  15.000.000 
mtts  and  during  1946-48  there 
f^i^tnirt^  in  tl^s  ooyatry  2^0.- 
000  housing  units.  TMs  to  ne  is  con- 
clusive that  we  are  discouraging  con- 
struction of  rental  property  and  are 
forcing  owners  of  rental  properties  to 
sell,  thereto  making  the  rental  situa- 
tion more  acute. 

I  hav«  received  numerous  letters  from 
constituents  larotestlng  Federal  rent 
cootroL  Mmny  of  them  have  rentals  and 
with  Inereaaed  taxes  and  maintenance 
f^yf^  they  cannot  afford  to  hold  their 
ptopCTttea  much  longer.  Others  desire 
to  invest  their  money  by  building  rental 
properties,  but  are  holding  back  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whetlier 


law  Impose  conditions 

their  Investment. 

that  the  control  and 

is  a  State  respon- 

that  the  sooner  we 

from  the  Federal  Gov- 

the  housing  prob- 


rliever  In  the  grass  roots 
and  the  closer  we  can 
to  the  people,  the 
„  governed.  I  am  op- 
centrai:z3d  Government 
ieveloped  and  I  strongly 
to  the  people. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

eltend  my  remarks  ia  the 

inclvde  the  foUovi'ing  editorial 
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OP  REPR2SENTATI  vTS 


SHOSIAGK  EXTENSIOM 

tbe  House  ol  R»presentatlvea 

to  15  months  tne  period  lor 

ol  rent  controls  is  an 

even   the   Dstnocratic   Con- 

to  doubt  that  tbe  bousing 

be  solved  as  kmg  as  rent 

effect. 

Qt  adopted  on  tbe  floor  of  tbe 
the  rent  authority  to  allow 
a  reasonable  return  on  their 
far  as  practicable  is  a  fur- 
that  OoQgreas  does  not  have 
_  auuuier  in  wblcb  vtnt  oosk' 
MbOBtnisteretl  in  tbe  past. 
>brase  "a  icwaonabUi  return  as 
would  not  eampel  tbe  rent 
legitimate  claims  for  rent 
nobody  likes  to  pay  more 
renters  are  also  voters,  the 
would  never  find  it 
jertnlt  rents  to  be  increased 
that  otbir  expenses  have 
tbe  cost  of  keeping  rental 


of  the  rent-control  bill  on 
Huuae  last  week  was  accom- 
t  tliattba 
ilrol  110  f«M 
country,  nxMtly  In  rural  sec- 
e  Klven  the  right  in  the  new 
them. 

by  aome  Oongreaamen  as  a 

attempted    bribery — offertag 

control  in  return  for  votea 

rent-coutroi    legislation.    If 

for  these  170  areas  to  be 

Khj  weren't  they  decontrolled 

regard   to  tbe   pending 


of  those  who,  because  they  stayed  at  home 
during  the  war.  acquired  the  protection  of 
low  rent  by  Government  nat. 

Recent  surveva.  tacludlng  one  made  In 
Cleveland,  have  shown  that  the  housing 
shortage  U  larg«ly  artificial  and  that  it  !• 
being  matwtf«~>^  artificially  by  rent  con- 
According  to  the  Cleveland  survey,  renters 
today  occupy  more  space  per  person  than 
they  did  to  IMO.  If  the  same  rate  of  occm- 
paacy  which  was  in  eflect  in  1340  prevailed 
today  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  housing 
instead  of  a  shortage,  the  survey  showed^ 

But  why  should  anyone  who  is  occupying 
more  space  than  he  reaUy  needs  bother  to 
look  fOT  smaller  quarters  as  long  as  he  Is 
paying  cheap  rei^t?  As  long  &&  rent  controls 
are  ia  force,  a  tenant  who  benefits  from 
t^em  will  have  no  Incentive  to  look  for  better 
housing,  which  he  might  be  able  to  afford,  or 
for  smaller  quartets,  which  might  be  more 
convenient. 

Thus.  It  should  be  clear  to  any  reasonable 
person  that  rent  controls  have  prolonged  the 
housing  shortage  and  are  tending  to  per- 
pettiate  it.  ,  ,     w 

It  is  time  that  Ctangreas  took  a  long  look 
at  the  problem  and  decided  whether  its  ob- 
JecUve  is  to  end  the  botising  shorUge  as 
speedUy  as  possible  or  to  ptre  one  class  of 
ctttaens  somethtog  for  nothing. 

If  the  ebectlve  to  to  end  the  bouring 
shcrtage.  Congress  should  be  moving  at  this 
time  to  terminate  rent  controls  Instead  of 
preparing  to  exteid  them.  Several  methods 
of  gradual  termination  have  been  propoeed, 
such  as  decontroUing  bousing  in  tbe  hlgb- 
pnce  braclcets  first  and  working  graduaUy 
downward,  or  permitting  a  small  percentage 
Increase  In  rents  monthly  until  the  supply  of 
rental  property  Is  equal  to  or  In  excess  of 
demand. 

But  If  the  objective  of  the  Government  la 
to  give  certain  classes  of  citizens  something 
for  nothing,  why  not  extend  the  principle  to 
other  Items  in  the  cost  of  living,  such  as 
groccriaa?  Why  not  provide  that  everyone 
who  stayed  home  during  the  war  and  made 
big  wages  should  be  allowed  a  40-.  50-.  or 
e%en  CO-percent  discount  on  bis  food  pur- 
chases— at  tbe  expense  of  the  grocer,  of 
course? 

Obviously  such  a  proposal  would  be  ridicu- 
lous. But  it  Is  no  more  ridiculous  than  a 
Government  decree  giving  one  favored  class 
of  citizens  «  discount  on  their  rent  at  some- 
body elae'B  e.£prase,  especially  when  such  a 
rent  gratuity  contributes  to  the  housing 
shortage,  discoiragas  new  construction,  and 
Increases  the  hoiiiig  4USculties  of  tbose  who 
do  not  happen  to  belong  in  the  favored 
ealsgory. 
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Best  laformeil  Labor  Is  for  Dairy  Products 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WiaCOMSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetfday.  March  IS.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  segment  of  labor  that  real- 
ises that  millions  of  people  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  dairy  industry  for  a  liveli- 
hood most  assuredly  are  for  protecting 
the  dairy  Industry  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  synthetic  or  imitation  dairy 
products.  Tbef  rei^Be  ttua  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Jobs  are  involved. 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  miliions  already  unemployed. 
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Real  labor  does  not  support  the  $58  to 
$67  per  month  wage  standard  In  the  oil- 
producing  areas  but  does  saw)0rtjh< 
$140  to  $150  monthly  wage  rate  p»«t«B- 
ing  on  farms  in  the  dairy  section  of  oar 
country. 

The  press  release  by  Mr.  Augtist  Bur- 

nler,  president  of  the  Dairy  Employees 

Union  of  Cliicafo.  follows: 

DAort  wwKJW  omott  vavoas  txrus.  or  olk>- 

McaaGABim  tatbs  tnrr  wooia  »ak  smm  or 

rrLLOw-caumMSt  rmoaact  uaat  aurita 

Urging  that  taxea  be  removed  frcan  Xbm 

sale  of  otacaarffVbM  and  that  Ooa«if»  •»: 

act  leglsUtfcm  to  pr«f«nt  Its  belBg  oolorM 

yeUow  to  be  sold  like  butter.  Augurt  BumJflr. 

MiMiilrnt  of  tb«  Dairy  Employee*  Union  of 

Cbkakgo.  whose  4.400  members  work  In  more 

than  a  hundred  dairies  In  Illinois.  Wisconsin. 

and  Indiana,  testified  at  tbe  House  Agrkrol- 

tural  Committee  hearings  today  that  dairy 

are  eoncerned  about  lose  at  Jobs  tf 

•!•  of  yellow  oleomargarine  to 


Bornler  told  tbe  Hoviae  committee  be  be- 
lieved dairy  workers  would  welcome,  with 
otiMr  consumers,  tbe  repeal  of  oleomargartne 
tasM.  But  he  maintained  that  If  yellow 
oleomargarine  is  sold  in  imitation  of  but- 
ter the  more  economical  uncolored  cdeo- 
margarlne  may  tend  to  disappear  from  tbe 
market  since  the  price  of  colored  oleomar- 
cartne  to  likely  to  follow  tbe  price  of  butter 
nther  than  tbe  cost  of  the  inexpensive  oUs 
ttaat  go  Into  its  manufacture,  tbereby  ba- 
creaalnf  tb*  eoat  of  Uvlng. 

•The  dtoruptton  of  tbe  butter  market  wUl 
most  certainly  toad  to  a  decline  In  dairy- 
cow  numb«f».  and  a  eon«quent  d««»«  f^ 
production  of  mUk.  veal,  and  beef,  with 
con««Hient  higher  prices  for  these  com- 
modltles."  stated  Burnler.  who  to  a  disabled 
war  veteran  and  man/iofd  lor  years  in  dairy 
nunta.  "WUkm^mmA  Tm«nployment  in  local 
Sury  communities,  and  higher  prices  for 
ntB^  and  milk  would  be  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  ao-called  cheapo  olMmBgarlsc." 

-The  only  reason  tbe  oleomargarine  manu- 
facturers wish  to  color  their  product*  yel- 
low "  declared  Burnler.  "is  because  the  color 
of  butter  to  yellow.  If  butter  were  brown. 
red  or  blue,  you  would  find  them  equally  as 
insistent  that  they  be  permitted  to  ct^or  their 
product  red.  brown  or  blue.  They  don't  want 
to  sell  oleomargarine  in  the  place  of  butter, 
but  -jtist  like  butter.*  The  nattn^  color  of 
oleomargarine  Is  white.  Why  not  let  it  be 
sold  with  that  color?" 

••There  are  thousands  of  creameries  and 
dairy  plants  spread  througbout  tba  natiac.'' 
Burnler  p^"**^  out.  "vrboee  empto^^^w*  wel- 
fare to  Involved  In  producing,  ptuc— tngand 
delivering  butter  and  other  dairy  prodncta, 
and  in  which  unemployment  may  come  about 
if  onrastrlcted  ade  of  colored  oleomargartne 
to  pertnltted  by  CuugTM*.  The  manufacture 
of  butter,  by  tbe  nature  of  Its  production  in 
mnaii  piautB  Ui  Widely  scattered  areas,  to 
graatly  decentralized.  In  contrast,  the  non- 
pffi>t^li»Ki^  oUa  used  In  m*^'"g  oleomargartne 
.yY«^—  prwrtMit  tbe  coooantraUon  of  that 
industry  ia  a  few  larga  plants,  by  a  handful 
cX  manufacturers.'' 

tOJf  AOOrt^  AT  ODDMO,  IH-.  OST  F^ 

ss.  IMS,  ax  THB  aaatuTna  aoaao  or 
KMrLOTsas  XTinoir,  uocaz.  ts4, 
lAL     aaoTHcaHooa     or 

amuana  wxrn 


tf  c<dored  oleomargarine  to  aold 

In  Imitation  of  butter  the  more  economical 
uneoiored  oleomargarine  may  tend  to  dto- 
fpf^^y  firam  tbe  inartat  dnce  tbe  prtae  at 
eolorcd  otoamBrgartiH  to  mceiy  to  foUow  ttm 

Ertce  of  butter  ratbo'  ttian  tbe  cost  of  the 
lexpenslve  oils  that  go  Into  its  manufac- 
ture, tbereby  increasing  tbe  coat  of  living; 
and 

Whereas  the  disruption  of  tbe  batter  mar- 
ket will  naoat  cfftatnly  lead  to  a  decline  In 
dairy  cow  numbers  and  a  consequent  de- 
crease In  production  of  milk.  veal,  and  beef, 
with  oonaequent  higher  prices  for  these  com- 
modltiea.  tbereby  famiaatrifl  tbe  coat  of  Uv- 
Isg:  and 

Whereas  there  are  tbotisands  of  er*am«i*s 
and  many  thouaands  of  dairy  plants  spread 
throughout  thto  Ifatkm  whose  employee*" 
welfare  to  tnvolTed  in  protecting  butter 
against  unfair  competftlm:  and 

Wbereaa  widespread  unemployment  and 
aearcttlea  and  hiffmr  prices  for  meat  and 
milk  woold  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
so-caned  cheaper  ole<Mnargartne:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
Dairy  Employees  Union.  Local  754.  in  execu- 
ttv*  arriiion  assembled  on  tbe  astb  day  of 
FMsruary  I94B.  re^>ectfully  raqocsU  tbe  Coa- 
greaa  that  It  repeal  existing  otaonargartne 
taxes  and  at  the  same  time  enact  togWatlaa 
(Hohibltlng  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  eotored 
as  butter,  so  that  the  public  may  at  aU  times 
dtoclngulsb  between  tbsse  products;  and  be 
it  further 

JlesotoMT.  That  eopiea  of  tbto  reaolution  be 
submitted  to  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  In  congress;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  Thmt  tbe  daivy  employees'  unioa 
send  a  repreaentsttve  So  appuM  befcm  tbe 
Hotue  and  StoMte  Agrtctiltural  Committeea 
to  enfibaaiBB  ttoa  very  great  importance  oC 
tbto  legtolation  to  tbe  members  of  tbe  dairy 
employees'  union  and  tbe  dairy  Industry. 


eas  the  Congreaa  of  tbe 
to  oenaidenng   measoras  to 
called  oleomargarine  tax:  and 

Wbereaa  tbto  action  will  meet  wttb  the 
approval  of  workers  tn  tbe  low  Income 
bnirteta  since  It  wlU  reduce  tbe  coat  of  tbto 
commodity:  and 
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Capitol  Watchtowcr 

EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  lacHiCAx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EKPRESENTArivBB 

Wednesday.  March  16,  1949 

lir.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem  irks  in  the  R«c- 
OM.  I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast by  Tom  L.  Munger: 

Judging  by  the  vote  in  last  November'a 
presidential  election.  American  farmers  are 
looking  to  the  Democratic  Administration  for 
a  cnntif'^"^—  of  the  policies  which  over  tbe 
past  decade  have  made  them  the  moat  fa- 
v(»ed  and  pro^?erous  economic  group  In 
tbe  country.  Tbey  are  doomed  to  a  bitter 
diaUlvaloniaent. 

Tbto  to  not  to  say  that  Congress  aoade  a 
mistake  in  r'aiftng  tbe  almost  unnoticed  ad- 
mlnistraUon  bm  to  prohibit  tbe  use  of  1349 
plantings  of  basic  crops  to  determining  fmure 
allotments.  Rot  so  long  as  farm- 
pport  programs  are  continued.    Tbe 

^fMi  desisroed  to  benefit  farmers  by 

atabfllBing  farm  prices  at  comparatively  bigb 
li««to.  Bat  it  will  not  look  like  a  benefit  at 
first. 

What  It  will  do  Immediately,  of  oourae.  to 
to  dtooonrage  excessive  plantings  this  year 
(under  M  perent  of  parity  price  protection) 
for  tbe  purpoee  of  establishing  claims  to 
large  acreage  allotments  when.  If  and  as 
contr^ds  are  reimposed  on  all   baste  crops 


under  the  ;^grlciiltaral  AdJ 
1988.     Tbto  act  itlU  to  on 
AAA  marketing  quotaa  and  sfTMHi  oaatroia 
currently  govern  tobacco  and   pesnnt   pro- 
duction. 

Both  Administration  and  Oongreai  maal> 
festly  are  looking  toward  rdmpasatkm  of 
acreage  controto  on  wheat,  corn,  rice  and 
cotton,  tbe  other  baaie  cropa.  Tbey  know 
tbere  to  a  prospect  of  early  food  aurptosH. 
and  the  poeslblUty  of  a  farm  deprasBlan.  IC 
curbs  are  not  imposed  on  such  malar  ttcma 
of  food  crop  producticai. 

All  thto  in  spite  of  ccmtlnulng  bigb  farm 
prices,  resultiiig  mostly  from^lai-gs  seBli  food 
exports  by  the  Xfconomic 
minlstratMn.  These  exports 
n^idly  as  food  production  increases  abroad. 
Tbe  food-gift  program  probably  will  end  la 
1952.  Thereafter  foreign  countrtoa  arc  likely 
to  lack  dollars  for  extensive  buytof  on  tttotr 
own  account.  The  food  boom  eaMMg  toag 
forever. 

As  matter  now  stand,  there  would  be  no 
change  In  tbe  present  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  until  next  year.  Then  tbe  Hope- 
Aiken  Act.  passed  by  tbe  Republican  El^t- 
letb  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
would  go  into  effect.  This  measure  waa  so 
written  as  to  provide  a  fiexlble  farm  price 
support  scale,  ranging  from  SO  to  00  percent 
of  parity.  The  greater  tbe  total  oop,  tbe 
leas  In  proporUon  to  psrlty  the  price  support 
payment — in  effect  an  automatic  curb  on 
overproduction. 

But  tbe  Democratic  administratlan  stands 
committed  by  President  Truman's  campaign 
ptromtoes  to  repeal  the  Hope-Aiken  Act  and 
return  to  tbe  flat  00  percent  of  parity.  Tbe 
preeent  Democratic  Congress  to  pretty  stir* 
to  do  tbis.  One  reason  for  thinking  so  to 
tbe  peaasgc  of  tbe  btU  to  dtocourag*  exoes- 
slve  plantings  this  3rear,  thus  scaling  down 
■Luag*  allotments  in  future  years.  Now  tbe 
majority  tn  Oongreas  to  m  a  portion  to  aiake 
a  grand  gesture  in  hopes  of  retaining  the 
farm  vote  next  year. 

Presently,  though,  it  may  dawn  upon  tbe 
farm  voters  that  tbe  Democratic  admintotra- 
tkm  to  not  continuing  the  policies  so  dear  to 
tbe  farmer's  heart  and  pocketbook.  With 
on^  hand  the  administrauon  wiU  give,  but 
with  the  other  It  will  take  away.  Farmers 
win  not  be  permitted  to  overproduce  exten- 
sively in  tbe  face  of  falling  demand  for  farm 
products.  Not  with  urban  Industrial  popu- 
latiana  paying  taxes  to  foot  the  bill  to  main- 
tain bigb  farm  prices,  a  major  factor  in  tbe 
cost  of  living.  The  administration  owes  too 
much  poiltlcaUy  to  the  labor  imUwis 

It  to  true  t>at  the  roundabout  method 
being  employed  by  the  admlnl.stratlon  will 
fan*  farmors  to  cut  tbe  eoat  o:.  agrtctiltural 
production  to  fit  the  cloth  of  demoad  for 
tbe  fruits  of  the  solL  But  how  much  a*M*r 
and  simpler,  how  much  more  in  acocrdanc* 
with  American  principles,  to  accomplish  the 
f^m»  result  by  tottlztg  tbe  Bope-Alken  Act 
stay  on  the  statute  IxxAs  Inti  iMlrally  the 
difference  between  the  DemooWttS  and  Re- 
publican approaches  to  the  probtaoa  to  tbto. 
Tbe  Hope-Alken  Act,  a  Republtoaa  maai 
ure.  automatically  and  by  law  would  regulate 
farm  production  and  safeguard  farm  proa- 
pertty  by  kaqptng  supply  in  balance  with  de- 
mand "■quBl  juBtles  under  law."  ss  it  aays 
in  words  of  marble  idbovc  the  portico  tbat 
leads  to  tbe  chamber  of  tbe  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

■video  tlv  tbe  Democrat*  plan  to  regiUate 
farm  productlcm  at  the  whim  of  bureaucraU 
here  In  Washington.  These  men  will  say.  on 
tbe  basto  of  some  earlier  ma*a  production 
vear,  what  tbe  acreage  atli^wilU  aball  be. 
Oovemment  power  wlU  be  even  furtbar  e*m» 
traliaed.  Tbe  rule  wlU  be  by  men  and  not 
automatically  by  law. 

Should  It  happen  the  bareauCTatfc  con- 
troto are  fairly  and  ably  admtntofred.  tbe 
net  lesult  mlgbt  ai^voxlmate  that  «f  the 
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Hope- Aiken  Act  But  tt  1«  T«»on«ble  to 
aasume.  to  the  light  of  past  Democr»tlc  per- 
jormmce.  that  bxirwwacnrtie  mtmOamx^tioa 
wlU  h«  «trtctly  to  aceortlMiea  wttto  p«r«Mft 
poimoi  moMlTlfn  Ftfmen  vUl  h*T«  to 
vote  right  to  get  the  gnvf- 

BtiMT  w»y.  to  spite  of  Pre»ldent  Trunun'i 
pnaftM*  of  high  prlcM  Um  tMa|pi<»nnen 
atfl  MMl  low  prtce«  for  tblBgli  tanem*  buy. 
It  loolu  u  If  the  luah  <Uya  of  exceptionally 
jUgb  fMB  tocome  at  pubUc  expense  are  due 
waa^  to  atpart.     Urban  todustnal  popula- 
tlona  will  ben^t  l»y  reaaon  of  lower  food 
price*.      But    ffcii— a    wont    like  it.    even 
though  a  rwMonable  degree  of  farm  prosper- 
ity should  be  matotatoed  OTer  a  long  period. 
All  of  this  add*  up  to  one  of  two  things: 
Btter    the    President's    frenzied    campaign 
pnmlMS  to  the  fanners  were   insincere,  or 
he  had  to  learn  some  of  the  economic  facU 
of  life  from  Agriculture  Department  experts 
subaequent   to    the   election.      Neither   re- 
flects much  credit  upon  the  wisdom  or  the 
good  Intentions  of  the  Administration. 

Certatoly  the  co«ne  with  regard  to  farm 
production  and  prices  now  being  pursued  by 
the  Administration  and  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority to  Congress  is  not  the  course  of  politi- 
cal honesty.  And  certainly  It  reveals  the 
true  nature  of  the  bill  of  goods  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  bought  for  themaelTea 
last  November, 


liclUtion  for  cjmtrtbutors.    It  reads,  in 
part: 

Of  course,  all 
pany  we  are 
be  helpful  to 
section  list  of 
who  have  curre 
ceptable  13.500 


iBfcrmatioB,  Please! 


I  »f  us  like  to  know  the  com- 

so  I  thought  It  would 

case  to  attach  a  croes- 

better-known  companies 

subscribed  up  to  the  ac- 

liiazlmum. 


kee>tog 
y<  ur 

t  le 
ntly 


I  then  take 
of  small 
as  Socony- 
Co.  of  Indiana 
Jersey,  and  th< 
I  then  look  at 
the  letter: 


look  at  the  list  of  friends 
busings  and  I  find  such  names 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Standard  Oil 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
United  States  Steel  Corp. 
the  second  paragraph  of 


m^ny 


All  of  the 
have  been  a&ke< 
fectlveness   of 
the   problem  ol 
advantages  of 
business,  qulckl^ 
origtoattog    wi 
business  group 
the  desired 
tog. 


oir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESHNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  16,  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  before  me  two  form  letters  which 
puzzle  me  somewhat. 

One  has  the  heading  "Small  Business 
Economic  Foundation.  Inc."  and  is  signed 
DeWitt  Emery,  president.  "Eternal  Vigi- 
lance Is  the  Price  of  Liberty." 

The  other  letter  has  the  heading  "Na- 
tional Small  Business  Men's  Association. 
Ine.."  and  is  also  signed.  DeWitt  Emery. 
X»«ident.  "Eternal  Vigilance  Is  the  Price 
of  Liberty." 

What  puzzles  me  is:  Wliat  is  this  Small 
Business  Economic  Foundation.  Inc.? 
And  what  is  this  National  Small  Business 
Men's  Association.  Inc.?  Last  but  not 
least:  Who  Is  this  "Eternal  Vigilance 
Is  the  Price  of  Uberty"  DeWitt  Emery? 

Now  I  look  again  at  the  letter  from  the 
Small  Bittine^  Economic  Foundation, 
Inc..  and  It  BsCs.  as  ofllcers  and  directors. 
DeWitt  Emery.  E.  N.  Calhoun.  A.  P. 
Mathews.  W.  J.  Boos.  J.  Raymond  Tif- 
fany. L.  M  Evans,  and  Dr.  Alfred  P. 
Haake. 

I  then  turn  my  head  and  look  at  the 
letter  from  the  National  Small  Business 
Men's  Association.  Inc..  and  I  find  the 
very  same  names  listed,  this  time  desig- 
nated as  trustees,  and  also  supplemented 
by  two  or  thiee  additional  names.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  more  puzzled  than  ever 
about  Eternal  Vigilance  Is  the  Price  of 
Liberty.  DeWitt  Emery,  who  signs  both 
letters. 

The  letter  No.  1.  from  the  SmaQ  Busl- 
Economic  Foundation.  Inc..  Is  a  so- 


in  the  letter 
business  grou  ) 
derlined  right 
Apparently 
rations  are  fl 
this  so-called 
ness   group 
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leaders  In  Industry  who 

their  optolon  as  to  the  ef- 

I  lur  graaa-roots   approach   to 

ezplatolng  to  workers   the 

free  competitive  system  of 

concede  that  this  program. 

the    representative    small 

is  most  likely  to  accomplish 

r»s^t — L  e..  public  understand- 


I  want  to  emphasize  the  phrase  used 


the  representative  small 
':  The  word  "the"  Ls  un- 
in  the  letter. 

these  big  business  corpo- 

substantial  force  behind 

representative  small-busi- 

(ngaged    in    explaining    to 

workers  the  f  icts  of  American  life. 

I  now  turn  again  to  letter  No.  2,  from 
the  National  Small  Business  Men's  As- 
This  also  is  a  letter  of 
solicitation,  tkis  time  for  a  check  of  $18 
In  payment  of  '"your  first  year's  dues" 
in  the  associs  tion.  It  encloses  a  reprint 
of  a  full  page  advertisement  run  by  the 
association  ii  various  newspapers  in 
support  of  tie  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This 
advert isemen ;  is  also  signed  DeWitt 
Emery.  presi<  ent.  but  this  time  without 
the  surname  "Eternal  Vigilance  Is  the 
Price  of  Libeity." 

By  this  tir  le  I  have  found  out  some- 
thing about  t  le  Small  Business  Economic 
Foundation  and  about  the  National 
Small  Busin<ss  Men's  Association.  Inc., 
but  have  no  quite  placed  Mr.  DeWitt 
Emery.  I  lo<  k  at  the  printed  stationery 
apain.  and  fl  lally  I  find  it:  DeWitt  Em- 
ery. Monroe  Letterhead  Corp..  Akron. 
Ohio. 

To  complete  my  research  into  these 
two  small  business  letterheads.  I  will 
simply  add  1 1  this  time  a  complete  list 
of  the  corpo  ation  contributors  referred 
to  in  letter  ^  o.  1 :  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co..  Americjn  Screw  Co..  Auto  Engine 
Works.  Barl  er-Colman  Co.,  Bear  Mill 
Manuf acturl  ig  Co..  Inc.,  Bibb  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass 
Co..  the  Lindsay  Wire  Weaving  Co..  Lone 
Star  Cemer  t  Corporation.  Marshall- 
Wells  Co.,  Mithleson  Alkali  Works,  Inc., 
the  MiUer  SI  loe  Co. 

Blue  Bell.  Inc.,  Borg-Wamer  Corp.. 
Botany  Wonted  Mills,  Brown  k  Sharpe 
Manufacturl  3g  Co..  the  Buckeye  Steel 
Castings  Co.,  Campbell-Ewald  Co..  Inc., 
Celanese  Cor  p.  of  America,  the  Cleveland 
Graphite  Bn  »nze  Co.,  Chrysler  Corp.,  De- 
Soto  Motor  Corp.,  Dexter  Polder  Co.. 
Dodge  Bros  Corp.,  Donaldson  Baking 
Co..  the  Duir-Norton  Mfg.  Co.,  Electric 
Boat  Co..  Federal  Malleable  Co..  Federal 


Stores.  Inc..  Fort  Pitt  Brewing  Co..  Fur- 
nas Electric  Co..  the  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co., 
the  Goodyear  Tire  L  Rubber  Co.,  Green- 
lee Bros.  Si  Co..  Gunite  Foundries  Corp., 
the   M.   A.    Hanna   Co.,   Hamischfeger 
Corp..  E.  P.  Houghton  It  Co.,  Inland  Steel 
Co..  the  Interstate  Co..  Spencer  Kellog 
k  Sons,  Inc.,  Mine  Safety   Appliances 
Co..   Mississippi  River  Fuel  Corp..  Na- 
tional Brass  Co..  National  Machinery  Co.. 
National  Oil  Products  Co..  the  Okonite 
Co..  Peter  Paul.  Inc..  Pittsburgh  Reflec- 
tor Co.,  Plymouth  Motor  Corp.,  Proctor 
k  Schwartz.  Inc.,  the  Pure  Oil  Co.,  Re- 
public Steel  Corp..  Sawyer  Stores.  Inc.. 
Sears.  Roebuck  k  Co.,  Shapleigh  Hard- 
ware Co..  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Socony- 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Standard   Oil  Co.   of 
Indiana,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Stanley  Woolen  Co.,  the  Symington- 
Gould  Corp.,  the  Texas  Co..  United  States 
Steel  Corp..  Vick  Chemical  Co..  Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham  k  Worts,  Ltd.,  West- 
em  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  Wheeling  Steel 
Corp.,  Edwin  L.  Wiegand  Co..  WUliam- 
son  Candy  Co..  Wyandotte  Worsted  Co.. 
Wm.    H.   Ziegler   Co.,   Inc.,    and    many 
others. 


Mogul  Corp 


stone  Tire  k  Rubber  Co..  First  National 


Marshall  Field  k  Co..  Fire- 


Tfce  Truth  About  Free  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  TsniAif.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16,  1949 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  March 
9,  1949 : 

THE    THUTH    ABOUT    FREZ    MEDICINB 

The  longer  Congress  delays  in  taking  ac- 
tion on  President  Truman's  health  program, 
the  greater  Is  the  probability  that  nothing 
much  wUl  be  done.  This  Is  true  becaxise 
the  average  citizen  Is  beglnlng  to  think 
about  the  cost. 

As  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Truman, 
the  scheme  for  free  medical  and  hospital 
care  doubtless  looked  attractive  to  a  good 
many  Individuals  who  have  found  their  med- 
ical and  hospital  bills  a  heavy  burden.  They 
did  not  realize  what  such  care  would  cost 
them.  If  financed  through  pay-roU  taxes. 
Neither  did  they  know  anything  about  Brit- 
ain's experience  with  socialized  medical  and 
hospital  care.  Now  they  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  truth. 

Americans  currently  spend  about  4  percent 
of  their  income  for  medical  care  and  hospital 
service.  In  return  they  get  the  best  health 
service  to  be  had  ansrwhere  In  the  world.  It 
Isn't  perfect.  It  Isn't  as  well  distributed 
among  Income  groups  as  would  be  desirable. 
It  Isn't  on  a  budget  basis  for  most  people  as 
yet.  But  It  Is  better  medical  and  hospital 
care  than  any  other  country  has  or  ever  had. 

If  we  may  Judge  by  the  estimates  of  Oscar 
Bwlng  and  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  who  naturally 
would  see  the  bright  side,  the  health  pro- 
gram would  bring  pay-roll  taxes  up  to  10 
percent  or  higher.  Some  Members  of  Con- 
grcaa.  after  examining  the  problem,  think 
the  aodal-security  burden  generally  will  go 
far  above  that  and  approximately  20  percent. 

Whatever  the  correct  figure  may  be,  the 
KfTt  of  medical  care  the  average  citlaen 
would  get  under  socialization  would  not  be 
worth  the  cost.  There  wouldn't  be  any  more 
doctors    or    hospitals,    at    least    very    soon. 
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Ttaey  would  have  greaUy  Inereaaed^ 
OB  tbelr  time  and  facUldH, 
made  free.    Tte 
would  find  hUBself  getting  a  1< 

It.  Tte  i^B»  wtHtUL  be  tme  of  koifMal  care. 
Ortalnly  thete  would  not  be  as  good  care 
fer  thoae  scrtooaly  Ul,  becaoae  of  the  diver- 
ilHB  of  phyikdmiar  time  axMi 

vm,  tn  the  Blue  Cross  aad 
a  »— **«^— 1   method   of 

on  a   budget  teak.     Mnitans  cS 
f  ammm  am  coeared  by  theae  tM-ai^partia^, 

Mesy  more  mllllona 
wnable  to  pay  anything 
for  mt<w«'*i  and  lHX|lttal  care  can  be 
care  of  mora  eflkftmCly  ttroogh  Government 
aid  to  theee  aotaBiHy  afaaalaa  than  by  a 
coetly    boreaucratic    acheme    of    soclallaed 


comment  that  some  of  the  rrferencea 

^  the  national-health-insurance 

program  are  inaccurate  and  based  on 
mistnf  ormation : 


Healtk  Imsvaacc  Frognm 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DIMGELL 

OF  KicaicAjr 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTA li v &A 

Wednadag.  March  16,  1949 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  doeUKi 
all  over  the  country  are  rebelling  at  tt« 
stand- pat  attitude  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  on  proposals  for  extend- 
ing medical  care  to  people  who  cannot 
now  afford  It.  Several  big  medical  socie- 
ties and  a  group  of  the  Nation's  top  doc- 
tors  have  refused  to  pay  the  asMB^ent 
levied  by  the  AMA  for  fighting  the  Presi- 
dent's healtb-lMtannfee  program. 

Now  the  MfcJiUMi  State  Medical 
Society  has  nm  up  against  the  same  ob- 
stinacy of  the  AMA  hierarchy.  An  edi- 
t<Hial  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  of  Febru- 
ary 28.  tells  the  story.  Representatives 
of  the  Michigan  society  attended  »  meet- 
ing called  by  the  AMA  to  cooaider  Its 
recently  published  12-point  program. 
They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  AMA's 
plan,  which  has  been  denounced  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as 
inadequate,  and  made  some  suggesUona 
of  their  own. 

According  to  the  Free  Press  edltortel 
the  AMA  refused  to  allow  the  Michigan 
ddecation  to  explain  its  proposab  al- 
though a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the 
conference  signified  their  desire  to  dis- 
cuss it.  The  Michigan  representatives 
then  arranged  a  "rump"  meeting,  which 
Uie  iJfA  tried  to  block,  but  which  was 
■trcDdort  by  46  detesates  from  22  States. 
That  shows  clearly  how  widwpread  the 
iimi  nlMcnt  is  today  among  doctors  to  the 
ABCA's  iBBiBtiaee  upon  status  quo. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  amonc 
the  propc^als  the  Michigan  soci^j 
wanted  the  AMA  to  coasider  were  sev- 
eral ideas  for  getting  dMtMB  and  hos- 
pitals into  the  rural  areas,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  features  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  health-insurance  pro- 
gram, which  I  have  the  honor  to  sponsar 
in  the  House. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  in 
the  CoTTCiresEioTTAL  RxcoRD  this  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  with  the 


la  the  IThlted  Statee  to  be  saddled  with  a 
oC  OoecraiBeat-oaaaMiiied.  bureeuc< 


U  turn 


by  adopting  the  scheme 


nomle  aad  political 
biased  by  totalitarian 
by  Great  Britain? 
Our  fvture  eo«ae  in  tUa  reepeet  dependa 
to  one  big  question  whicta 
the  wn  In  tbe  atreat  la  artttof .    The  qxj«»- 
tkm  is: 

can  I  obtain  for  myself  and 
medical  care  at  a  cost 
permit  me  to  pay? 
Vp  amCfl  nam.  be  baa  ttateaad  tai  vaia 


medicine  wM  po> 
Securlry    ArtmlwIeUatw 
ka  apokeeman  for  the  Tramaa 
be  pt upuBid  a  10-year  plan. 
on  eompolaory 
provide  not  only 

but  full  aaadlaii  ave  and  hosnttall 
be  paid  fbr  oak  <ga)<tfnt  empkjjiii  iihiriiv^ 
tax  and  Mdval  sofertdy. 

Kwing'a   bcattb    pragiaaa   !■    a 
camouflaged  blueprint 


to  It.    Theai 


It  caiEfuDy.    He 
to  relief  from  his 


Battt 
age  powm.  banaaed  by 
mMato 
ttanty  a 
TTieielu  U 
9nabl£  or  wiakaHa  anjbatltute  has 
been  offered  to  counteract  the  Mm^i^  fibtn  tn 
terms  which  will  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
wbleti  they  can  understand. 

faUacles.  Thla  was  doBa  »y  a  coldly  anaiyt- 
ical  study  baaad  oa  artifittflr  obaervatlaBa. 
But  It  offers  no  oomprehenstve  altemattva. 
The  mother,  desperate  for  a  pttpaldan  to 
attend  her  sbek.  child  in  the  mMA>  ctf  tbe 

time  aavlB^  vanMt  wndor.  a  loag  >*"dBO( 
lUnees.  will  not  be  tmvnaMd  by  tlM  Impar. 
aooal  atatlstles  whkttk  Brookhage  baa  coaa- 
pilcd. 

IM  face  the  thnait  of  getting  soclellmil 
■■i«iw.  itu  tn  Uea  of  aamcthmg  better. 

The  medical  piirfliartnn.  ttaroogb  tba  Aamr- 
lean  Ifedlcal  ftsarii  la  firm  baa  faHed  bi 
counterattacking  tbe  Ewlng  |rtan  wltb  a  poa- 
ItiTB  program  of  its  cma. 

All  that  the  AMA  baa  flflered  la  a  U-poliia. 
"me  too"  potley  ittlife  ■*■»■  tbm  faatta 
which  Swing 
l;eactk»ary 
m  efl*ct.  -«»•  aa  tte  Mdanl  moaeT  aad 
let  US.  tn  our  own  way.  do  what  Ewlng  saya 
he  can  do." 

That  la  not  an  acceptable  alternative  to 
the  Amoican  people.  Lacga  numbers  of 
AMA  memben  are  apatntaf  tte  DroKram  ct 
their  Association's  baacvy-tBOffead 

On  Saturday.  Ptbiuagy  IX  tta  AMa 
a  BMeting  of  repreaentatives  d  State 
sodetiea  at  Ua  baadquartecs  In  Cbteago  to 
define  its  IS-patet  program. 

OOoKa  a(  tbe  Mlrhigan  State  Uedlcal 
Sociaty  attwMltil.  armed  with  a  list  of  quea- 
tirmtm^  forthright  answers  to  which  would 
have  >'lnr<«*d  tbe  AMA's  poaitlcai. 

The  M^*»»e»"  society^  qiurlea  would  have 
ikme  more  th*n  that. 

AttbOQgh  propounded  as  qam^SOBM,  ttey 
were  In  realty  dfee  outline  for  a  poaltlre 
program.  TraiuSated  into  action,  tbey  would 
allay  tbe  demand  for  aoclallaed  medicine. 


n  was  entirely  ftttbig  aad  proper  tbat 
sucb  an  outline  for  action  almaifd  emanate 
from  this  State  where  the  yamtm^ttp  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Staia  Badtaal  aodety  aiKl  tbe 
Wayne  Ocxmty  IMBeal  BooHty  is  nationaUy 
lecogBfsd  by  ttie  medical  profeaslon. 

It  btts  been  said  that  tix  tormulatteg  pci- 
Icles  pertaining  to  aetenttfle  aad  mxmtaatm 
aapaoti  of  tamdtatl  prarttce.  tte  HeMiaa 
iiiLlsllis  bava  gaaerally  been  from  §  to  T 
years  in  advance  of  the  AMA. 

It  was  Michigan  which  pioneered  the  BItw 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  systems  of  prepaid 
health  and  hospital  Insurance  when  the  AMA 
frowned  upon  anything  so  radieml. 

I:  was  the  prcfeaslon  of  this  State  whlcb 
first  estabUahed  rheumatic  fever  control 
centers  to  combat  one  of  the  most  dlstreas- 
lag  afBictlons  of  childhood.  It  was  Mlch- 
IgBt  which  first  took  postgraduate  tacilitlse 
to  the  doctors  tn  thetr  own  cotnmunltles: 
which  pioneered  In  the  care  and  treatment 
of  epileptic  children:  which  set  up  the  first 
ceatrai  Wood  bank  to  make  plasma  avafl- 
abhf  to  comznunltiea  which  had  no  fadlltiea 
for  abottBg  It. 

It  Is  no  wonder  then,  that  profeaatasnl 
ears  pricked  up  at  the  Chicago  meeting  when 
the  i«<-»itg»T^  delegation  offered  its  Ust  of 
qucslkms. 

to  the  lack  of  a  poatttva  pro* 
the  AMA,  the  Mlrhtgan  Stato 

Society  called  for  a  statement  of 

policy  to  settle  the  following  questions: 

1.  Shotild  volontary  health  and  hospital 
liMiuaaee  premiuma  be  paid  by  govemmaDt 
during  perloda  of  unetajptoymant? 

2.  Wbat  to  our  policy  tar  gwanrtal 
ance  to  families  during  sickness  of  the 
earner?    Should  he  have  insurance?     If  so. 
who  Is  to  pay  Car  it,  aad  far  bow  kmg? 

3.  What  is  the  policy  for  medical  care  to 
areas  unable  to  support  a  physician?  Are 
we  In  favor  d  aaalgidng  doctors  to  tbaaa 
areas? 

4.  Do  we  favor  building  of  healtb  centets 
for  treatm«it  la  bUgbtad  areas? 

5.  Do  wa  laaor  Sua 
lag  sBiaU  boattb  esBtfl 
tiaa  tai  anaa  anaMe  to  attract  a  dMlarT   Va 
wbat  extent  do  wa  favor  Vsderal  sailafaneaT 

6.  Do  we  favor  medical  benefits  for  tba 
aprfi  ^ntt  Chronically  ill.  In  addition  to  old- 
age  benefits? 

7  Do  we  favor  bome-towB  care  at 
medically  lad^eat  by  ptf/akaaam  at 
own  choice,  using  the  same  technique  for 
care  aa  tte  Blue  Croas  acd  Blae  8hWd  have 
used  wltb  veterans? 

t.  Do  we  favor  return  to  aa  iadMdaal  of 
all  maD0f  spant  for  madleai  and  bnspltal 
care,  which  exceeded  10  percent  of  his  ast 
income,  same  to  come  from  the  general  fund, 
thus  guaranteeing  that  no  man  wotxld  be 
tatoHd  to  spsnd  moaa  tten  lO  percent  of  bla 


the  AMA  r»- 


i  tte  cotlteB  for  a : 
and  workable  national 

mem  did  tte  lUcrarcby  at 
celve  It? 

It  refused  to  allow  the  Michigan  delagatea 
to  explain  It.  or  to  pomlt  dtouaalnn  tnm  tte 
floor,  although  a  majcrtty  at  Ctete  la  attaod- 
ance  slgnlfled  thetr  dealre  to  diacuss  It. 

■  ■►■It  If  tte  AMA  baB  eoald  te  avaOabla 
tte  foOoiwIagdBr  for  a  meeting  for  ttet  par- 
pose.  AMA  oSetals  eurtly  stslad  ttat  tteir 
bonding  waa  dosed  oa  Suada^K 

Dwpite  that  rebuff,  however,  tte  genarai 
iiMMiliarahiii  wm  so  e^sr  to  talk  over  tte 
yi^.^«gMi  program  tkas  4 
72  Btataa  '•*"«'»»*^  tbair  train 
aad  stayed  over  In  Ghlcago  to  attend  a  dls- 
cxarion  meeting  in  a  crowded  hotel  room  oa 
Buaday. 

The  autocratic  leadership  of  tte  AMA  has 
its  ^Fes  and  ears  eloaed  to  new  ideaa  to 
str«igthcn  tte  strained  relatVinahlp  baCwaaa 
doctors  and  the  public 


It 
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ta  the  United 
t%  9t  MCdlCkl  science. 
ta  Um  vorid. 

•tow-thinking  AHA. 

iMacated  tbe  sole  voice  ot 

to  keep  iq».  •Ulkir 

nak-UMi-ftliL 

Its  aay  saMMtion  of  chanc* 
not  orlglaat*  in  the  hoary  coun- 
cils of  iU  own  hlertfchy. 

Thftt  Is  why  the  agKrcaslTe.  pioneering 
IcMlershlp  of  the  mecUcal  profsMlon  in  Uichl- 
gsa  finds  no  fsTor  in  its  ejres. 

It  is  the  reason  that  the  United  States  Is 
being  pitthed  toward  sodallaed  medicine. 

The  AJi«A  has  given  the  people  of  the 
United  States  no  other  choice. 

If  the  practice  of  medicine  Is  to  continue 
a  part  of  the  private  enterprise  system,  with 
the  privilege  of  the  patient  to  chooee  his  own 
physician,  and  of  the  physician  to  choose 
his  own  patients.  America  mxist  turn  to  the 
profresfilvc  elemenu  of  the  profession  tot 
guidance. 

The  big  question  Is  still  xmanswered  by  the 
AMA. 

Michigan  has  shown  that  the  doctors 
themselves  can  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Will  they  now  be  permitted  to  take  tbe 
lead  which  the  AMA  has  so  dUmally  failed 
to  proTlde? 


How  Cao  the  South  Better  Tell  Its  Story? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  16.  1949 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  address  made 
to  the  Association  of  Southern  Agricul- 
tural Workers  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Williamson, 
assistant  director  of  extension  work, 
.amd  I  was  .so  extremely  interested  In  his 
thoughts  that  I  believe  It  very  worth 
while  to  have  It  printed  in  the  Rxcoko 
so  many  thousands  more  can  read  his 
remarks. 

•  Mr.  Willlam.<;on  is  a  Texan  who  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  period  of 
service  with  extension  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  farmers 
and  ranchers  know  of  the  many  services 
offered  by  the  county  agents,  and  this 
cooperative  work  of  the  Federal  and  State 
and  county  authorities  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  individual  rural  citizens 
and  to  the  entire  Nation. 

The  South  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
Its  effort  to  improve  its  economic  status, 
and  in  many  instances,  such  as  indus- 
trialization, it  is  progressing  more  rapidly 
than  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Bet- 
ter agricultural  methods  are  being  em- 
ployed in  the  South,  and  the  story  of  the 
South  today  is  not  the  same  story  told 
so  often  akxnit  the  South  of  yesterday. 
I  commend  Mr.  Williamson  for  his  ex- 
pressed ideas  of  suggesting  how  we  can 
better  tell  the  South's  storj*. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RtcoRO.  I  include  the  address  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Williamson  before  a  meeting  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.: 

■OW  CAM   TR>  BOTTTH    tKTTTM  TSU.   ITS   STOBTt 

Tho  tbeaie  for  this  afternoon's  session  is 
ehaHsQglBg.  The  primary  Justification  for 
my  leading  the  dtsnusHuii  Is  the  fact  that 
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llitereeted.    The  subject  poses 
Among  them  are:  (1) 
have  a  worth-while  story? 
I  tory  need  to  be  told?     You 
that  the  answers  to  these 
the  affirmative.    If  so,  our 
to  be  directed  to  such  ques- 
should  the  story  be  told? 
how?     There  is  a  keen  ap- 
need  for  the  American  peo- 
true  manner  the  facts  about 
people.  Its  agriculture,  and 
^laybe  we  haven't  given  suf- 
to  the  means  and  proce- 
such  a  Job  done  In  an  or- 
The    South    Is   a   popular 
orators,    and    analysts. 
South   Is   played   up  as   the 
No.  1  of  the  Nation.    Many 
relating    to    the    South    are 
truths — slanted  for  varl- 
I   have  reference   to  stories 
Road  tinge.     They  are  not 
are  often  distorted,  some- 
ridiculous  reflections  of  the 
ive  used  to  find  at  carnivals. 
c<  nslst  of  three  primary  parts — 
PFhich  we  live,  a  front  yard. 
It  is  natural  that  we  en- 
our  most  attractive  yard  pos- 
dmamente  in  the  front  yard 
attractive  ones  In  the  rear.    We 
the  garbage  can  and  the  rub- 
What  I  am  trying  to  say 
of  the  stories  about  the 
on  what  is  found  in  the 
sometimes  Include  the  gar- 
r^Jolnder  with  or  without  Irrl- 
so,"  Is  not  a  satisfactory  an- 
I  esponse  Is  not  convincing  and 
argunwnt.    What  the  public 
(feportunlty   to   see   and   know 
we  have  in  our  front  yard. 
Americans  do  not  hate  or 
neighbors.    They  are  Inclined  to 
to  doubt.    Our  attitudes  are 
we  see  and  hear.    What  I  am 
that  to  whatever  degree  there 
ui  iderstandlng  and  appreciation 
th  Ings  In  the  South,  some  of  the 
f  (  und  near  our  doorstep.    Maybe 
CO  nplaln  less  and  work  more  at 
discussion.     Just  telling  the 
ves  is  not  sufficient.    Agrlcul- 
are  In  a  key  position,  but  the 
for  any  one  group.    It  Is  as  big 
Instead  of  thinking  of  It  as  a 
we  should  think  of  It  as  a 
Ity — an  opportunity  for   the 
social  affairs,  agricul- 
.  working  cooperatively  on 
program  to  familiarize   the 
with  the  South  of  today  and 
the  story  without  glamour 
of  unpleasant  facts.    Perhaps 
1  hat  can  be  done  this  afternoon 
cpurse  of  action  or  making  blue- 
Thls   discussion   may 
onstructive  step  if  we  concern 
Procedures  and  tech- 
ddlng  a  Job  follow  constructive 
ybe  an  appropriate  suggestion 
to  the  general  assembly  will 
central  theme  of  some  future 
of  the  association  being  The 
South, 
and  future  of  any  area  can  be 
gfouped  under  three  headings: 
their  education  and  vision;  (2) 
and  (3)   its  industries.     The 
South  rank  well  in  pride  and 
imes  we  may  be  inclined  to  be 
ve.    Our  educational  facilities 
expanding  and  Improving.     We 
a  rapid  expansion  of  Industry, 
dfirlng  the  past  few  decades,  and 
evidence  to  Justify  the  belief 
will  be  much  greater  in 
As  is  well  known  to  lead- 
s  new  pattern  of  agricul- 
urged  In  the  South.    Our  new 
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agriculture  is  being  built  with  soil  conserva- 
tion, mechanization,  greener  pastures,  mors 
and  better  livestock,  and  better  farm  homes, 
all  of  which  are  resulting  In  a  better  rtu-al 
life.  May  I  repeat — the  South  has  a  worth- 
while story,  a  story  that  the  public  would 
like  to  hear.  Tae  Southern  leaders  In  agrlctil- 
ture  shoxxld  help  tell  the  story,  for  the 
achievements  In  agriculture  and  the  great 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  rural 
South  would  make  a  large  and  Interesting 
chapter.  The  land-grant  colleges  of  the 
South,  through  their  research  and  extension 
divisions,  and  the  various  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  making  of  a  new 
agricultural  South.  It's  a  wonderful  story. 
Lets  help  teU It. 


Morning  After's  Cold  Dawn  Seen  Slowhif 
Tmman  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  MEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16,  1949 

Mr.  LiFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  appearing  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Herald  Tribune.  I  thirik 
this  article  hits  the  nail  quite  on  the 
head.  Certainly  the  mandate  from  the 
people  in  my  section  of  New  York  State 
was  not  one  asking  for  the  fulfillment  of 
Mr.  Truman's  campaign  promises. 

Morning  Arm's  Cchj>  Dawn  Sexn  Slowing 
Truman  Program — Mark  Sttllivan  Points 
Out  Nrw  Dealirs'  Elation  Over  Victort  Is 
Dttti.bp  bt  Congress  Dxlats 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

As  Republicans  could  put  it  tauntingly,  al- 
luding to  the  lack  of  legislation  accomplished 
by  the  new  Democratic  Congress.  President 
Truman  has  run  into  what  the  late  George 
Ade  called  "the  cold,  gray  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing after."  The  delay  of  legislation  Is  much 
too  serious  a  matter  to  be  passed  over  with  a 
partisan  derision,  yet  In  fact  the  taimt  is  a 
true  enough  description  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Following  Mr.  Truman's  victory  last  No- 
vember, New  Dealers  experienced  an  elation 
which  led  them  to  overestimate  what  had 
happened.  Moved  more  by  the  stirprise  of 
the  outcome  than  by  anything  that  was  sub- 
stantial In  it,  they  asstuned  confidently  that 
Mr.  Triunan  would  have  great  prestige  with 
the  country,  great  power  In  the  Democratic 
Congress  that  was  elected  with  him.  This 
confidence  was  increased  by  a  corresponding 
overestimate  by  the  Republicans.  They  like- 
wise moved  more  by  the  stirprlse  than  by  the 
substance,  overestimated  the  set-back  of 
themselves  as  the  opposition  party. 

In  the  spirit  of  elation.  New  Dealers  spoke 
of  a  mandate  from  the  people.  Implying  a 
mandate  on  Congress  to  enact  the  promises 
Mr.  Truman  had  made  In  his  campaign. 
Another  phrase  expressing  the  New  Dealers' 
elation  was,  "the  hundred  days."  That  was 
a  recalling  of  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  In  1833  when  measure  after 
measure  sent  to  Congress  by  Roosevelt  was 
passed  willingly  and  quickly,  without  much 
of  either  opposition  or  change. 

SKVENTT -NINTH   CONGXXS8  RXCALLXB 

This  elated  anticipation  failed  to  take  Into 
account  some  deep-reaching  qualifications. 
Mr.  Truman  had  had  a  Democratic  Congress 
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before,  the  Seventy-ninth,  wlxich  had  been 
elected  on  the  same  ticket  with  President 
Booserelt  in  1944  and  continued  fcr  nearly 
2  years  after  Mr.  Truman  took  orer  following 
Rooserelt's  death.  To  that  Congrea  Ifr. 
Tnunan  sent  more  than  a  acxxt  at  proposals 
for  social  and  economic  change,  nearly  all  of 
which  the  Democratic  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gresa  rejected  or  tgaond.  Mr.  Truman,  ag- 
grieved, publicly  appealed  to  the  people  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  leaden  of  his  own 
party  in  Congress.  This  appeal  tbe  public 
ignored  as  much  as  Congress  liad  Ignored 
the  President  s  proposals.  Many  of  the  pro- 
posals which  the  Democratic  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  rejected  or  Ignored  were  repeated 
by  Mr.  Truman  In  his  campaign.  To  asinnne 
that  the  Democratic  Eighty-first  Congress 
wotild  do  what  the  Democratic  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  had  refused  was  to  count 
too  much  on  the  psychological  effect  of  Mr. 
Truman's  surprising  victory  last  Worember. 

In  the  spirit  which  assumed  that  the  new 
Congress  would  accept  Mr.  Truman's  leader- 
ahlp  and  enact  his  program  of  legislative 
proposals,  special  emphasis  was  put  oo  tbe 
Taft-HarUey  Ubor  Uw.  That  was  rafaidad 
•s  a  symbol.  To  repeal  it  woold  be  Justi- 
fication of  Mr.  Truman's  often-repeated 
campaign  denunciations  of  the  RepwtJiwin 
Eightieth  Congress  which  had  enacted  It. 
Coupled  with  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as  the 
symbol  at  Republican  Infamy  was  the  Wag- 
ncr  labor  law  ••  tbe  symbol  of  tbe  flory  of 
tbe  Mew  Deal.  Tbe  Taft-Hartley  lav  bad 
superseded  the  Wagner  one.  If  tbe  TatU 
Hartley  law  could  be  repealed  utterly,  that 
would  be  an  aasttfanoe  that  tbe  Republican 
BIgbtieth  Coogreas  bad  been  only  a  brief 
and  unsubstantial  intemiptloo  cf  the  New 
Deal — that  tbe  New  Deal  was  back  and  would 
be  kept  and  extended — and  if  this  could  be 
done  promptly  It  would  be  another  "hundred 
days.- 

COmCimE   PACKED 

In  this  spirit  the  administration  leaders  in 
the  Senate  arranged  that  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  that  body  should  consist  of  eight 
Democrats  and  only  five  Republicans.  This 
set-up  gave  the  Democrats  a  strength  on  the 
committee  out  of  proportion  to  the  party 
representation  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
The  committee  thus  organlaed  held  many 
weeks  of  hearings,  at  which  wltneeies  and 
Republican  committee  members  made  many 
suggestions  in  favor  cf  keeping  most  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  All  these  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  committee  Ignored.  The 
committee  reported  to  the  Senate  an  admin- 
istration measure  which  would  repeal  the 
I^Rft-Hartley  law. 

But  the  time  schedxile  had  been  slowed 
up.  By  the  time  the  new  administration 
labor  law  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  some  50  days  of  the  new 
Oongrcas  had  elapsed,  and  much  man  than 
a  hxmdred  days  will  have  passed  before  the 
Senate  vrtll  have  concluded  debate  on  the 
new  measure,  net  ret  even  begun,  together 
with  action  by  the  House,  not  yet  begun. 
Besides,  tmtowiurd  events — Including  a  dem- 
onstratioo  of  the  power  of  labor  leaders  by 
John  L.  Lewis — are  unfavorable  to  enact- 
ment of  the  new  administration  bUL 


GcBcral  P«Utki*s  Memorial  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  NEW  JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXFBKBENT A  li  V  eB 

Wednesdat.  March  16.  1949 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renxarks  in  the  Rsc- 


OKB,  I  Include  the  foUofwlng  resolution  of 
the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  memorializing 
Congress  to  pass  the  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day  resolution  now  pending  In 
the  Congress: 

Besoiutlon   memcriallBing   the   Ccmgreas  of 

the  United  Statta  to  pass,  and  the  Preai- 

dent  of  the  United  atates  to  approve,  if 

pesertl    tbe   Ocneral   Polaakl'a  MeoMrtal 

Day  resotution  now  pending  in  Congress 

Whereas  a  resotution   providing  for  tbe 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 

prodalm  October  11  of  each  year  as  Oenend 

Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  tbe  observasee 

and  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Brtg. 

Gen.  Oaslmtr  Pulaski  is  now  pending  In  the 

present  nenlon   of  the  United  States  Coa- 

gress:   and 

Whereas  the  11th  day  of  October  ITTQ  ts 
tbe  date  In  American  history  of  the  heroic 
death  cf  Brig.  Gen.  Castmlr  Pulaski,  who 
died  from  wounds  received  on  October  t, 
1T79.  at  tbe  siege  of  Savannah,  Oa.;  sod 

Wbcrcas  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Califor- 
nia. Connecticut.  Delaware.  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mlasoorl.  Kebras- 
ka.  Hew  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  Ilew  Tork. 
Nevada.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina. 
Tmncssee.  Texas.  Wcat  Virginia.  Wisconsin, 
and  otbar  8ut«s  of  tbe  Vntaa,  tbroogb  leg- 
MUtlve  enactment  dwUnstsrt  October  11  of 
each  year  m  General  PulaikIM  Mfiorlal  Dar. 
and 

Wbercas  It  ts  fitting  that  the  recurring 
anniversary  of  this  day  be  commemorated 
with  suitable  patriotic  and  public  exercises 
in  observing  and  commemorating  the  heroic 
death  of  tMs  great  American  hero  of  the 
BevolutlaBBry  War;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  cf  tbe  United  States 
of  America  has  by  legislative  enactment  des- 
ignated from  October  11.  1929,  to  October  11. 
1946.  to  be  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 
In  the  United  States  of  America:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Jtesofrvrf  by  thg  Board  of  CcmmissionerM 
of  tKe  City  of  ffeteoTk.  S.  J.,  as  ttaiours: 

1.  That  we  hereby  memcaialise  and  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass,  and  tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
to  ^iprove.  If  passed,  the  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day  reaotutlan  aow  pending  In 
the  United  States  Cbogresa. 

9.  That  certified  cof^  of  this  reaoltitlan. 
properly  authenticated,  be  sent  forthwith  by 
the  dty  clerk  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  New  Jersey. 
VwcufT  J.  MoarHT, 
R*i.,FH  A.  Vnjuun, 

M.   EULCIfSTKIH. 
JOHW    A.    BBADT. 

Board  of  Commissionen  of  the  Citf 
Of  Newark.  N.  J. 

Cfff  Clerfe;. 


Raakn's  Pcmm  PUb  Vctms  Oid-Aft 
Secority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGO  S.  SIMS 

or  SOCTB  CABOUM A 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BSPBXaBRTATIVES 

Wednesda9.  March  16,  1949 

B«r.  SIMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
tc  extend  my  remarks  I  tacMile  tn  the 
AMxndix  of  the  Rscokb  an  article  by 
Richard  L.  Strout  which  appeared  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  March  12. 
1949. 


Reading  Mr.  Stroot's  article  brings  this 
question   to  mind:   In  voting  for  tlia 
Rankin  penstOD  bill,  would  a  Coosreae- 
man  not  be  vexing  against  providing  old- 
age  aecority  for  the  nonveterans  and  the 
majoflty  of  the  women  of  this  country? 
The  article  Is  as  foUows: 
wriAi.  Hjsiows  oa  saoao  nrsraawcsT 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
WasHiMCTOiff. — The  big  new  Rankin  drlva 
for    veterans'    prnstntis    II ap    tbe   Itetted 
States  for  the  first  tlaw  smack  19  aflalaM  a 
momentous  ctkoice. 
On  one  side  Mr.  RaWKXir  wants  beneats  for 
On  the  other,  the  adminiatnUloa 
for   nearly   everybody.    It 
that  both  courses  can  be 
followed.    Tliat  would  be  too  expensive.    The 
two  are  in  effect  mutually  exclusive.    Tbe 
time  has  come  when  ti»  Nation  has  got  to 
decide  wbleta  path  to  f  oliow  lot  takten  eara 

for  wblcb  tbey  bave  pravloualy  paid 

tributlons. 

iavotved. 
'  ttt  tbe  Baakte  pro- 
posal. 'There  have'  .^^_^_ 
after  nearly  every  war  in  AaerlaaM  MMary. 
tboogb  vmmUj  tbey  Have  not  appeared  qaite 
so  soddsBly  as  tbla  one  after  World  Wsr  n. 
But  tbe  ntunbers  engaged,  even  in  tbe  CIvli 
War.  were  trifling  eonpared  to  those  in  pres- 
ent gKOial  combata.  Tbat  is  where  the  cbleC 
dUUreace  lies  in  tbe  Bankln  penstop  plan— 
tbe  slBi.  80  meay  l>*oV*r  perlMpetod  tn 
tbe  last  war  tbat  isiaaiis  and  tbeir  fami- 
lies cover  a  vast  sectloo  of  tbe  wbole  NaUoa. 
They  iifswnnT  in  effect,  a  distinct  type  of 
old-age  benefit  of  a  nonoontrlbutory  type  on 
s  vast  scale. 

Latest  esttasates  by  the  Bureau  of  tba 
Budget  est  tbe  matter  in  perspecUTe  by 
showing  Its  scope.  Tbe  Bankln  proposal  Is 
•BO  a  month  for  vetsrans  at  66.  irrespscttve 
oi  need  or  war-incurred  disability,  plus  bene- 
fits to  surviving  relatives.  Here  are  soma 
official  esttmatas: 

Bv  1950  the  cost  would  be  •l.SOOjOOOAW 
(X  more  annually. 

By  1990  the  annual  rate  wculd  be  ISMO,- 
OOO.COO. 

Total  cost  for  the  present  century,  around 
9i25.OOOjOOO.OOO . 

Bate  ftom  A  D.  3000  on— #4.000.000.000 
a  year. 

After  A.  D.  SOOO  pensions  to  living  vet- 
erans would  taper  off  in  a  decade  or  two, 
but  thereafter,  say  A.  D.  »».  peymentoto 
wifkyws  and  other  survivors  at  veterans  wooM 
have  reached  their  peak  Says  tbe  Oovqm- 
ment.  "They  would  coctinQe  high  for  several 
decades  thereafter." 

Tbe  Bankln  outlays  would  be  added  to 
already  large  veterans'  conipwwiatlon  to 
wblcb  exlsttng  biws  already  commit  tbe  Oov- 
emment.  Tbeae  now  nm  to  about  sSilOO,- 
000.000  annually.  The  present  amounta 
added  to  the  Bankln  amounts  would  mean. 
it  is  estimated,  about  eight  to  ten  Mllioo 
dollars  for  veterans'  beikellts  by  1990. 

Let  us  take  a  long  breath  and  turn  to  tbe 
•Itemative  system  of  social  security. 

The  distinction  U  that  the  social-security 
program  Is  an  insurance  program,  whereas 
tbe  veterans'  program  ts  a  straight-out 
grant. 

already  has  a  big 

_„ started  in  1935.  and  tbe 

tkaa  would  like  to  enlarge  it.  This  may  not 
be  approved  hf  CongrMS.  In  general,  I  think 
It  Is  fair  to  say  tbat  public  oplnian  to  setting 
in  toward  greater  govtm—tal  responat- 
billty  in  orgaaiatng  sodal  lasiBaBee.  Ike 
RimkiTi  reterans'  program  woiild  cross  thto 
trend  sharply. 

Let's  contrast  the  new  Truman  sodal-ee- 
enrtty  pn^aoi  wttb  tba  Bankln  sebemc. 
Tbe  first  would  w^J  to  nearly  everybody. 


ri 
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and  iKmTcCcran*.  the  second  only 


HM   first    would   makm   old-««s   tMasflts 
cvriBaUe  to  Mil  tmflof^m  and  srtf-emirfoywl 

pifffffHif  at  65  (or  men.  and  00  for  women. 
TtM  Rankin  proposal  would  be  chiefly  for 

men,  at  M.  

The  Ttitman  |iio|inaal  a*  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  paid  prlmaniT  by  benefi- 
ciaries, either  as  contributors  or  taxpayers. 
In  contrast,  the  Rankin  program  would  be 
borne  by  all  taxpayers,  for  the  benefit  only 
of  Teterans  and  their  dependenu. 

Old-a«e  beneflU  under  the  social -secvuity 
Kbeme.  it  Is  mUamtad.  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  9maMa  panalon  in  size. 
In  addition  there  would  be  temporary  and 
disability  insurance,  which  would  cover  the 
great  majority  of  both  Teterans  and  non- 
vetarmns. 

Again,  the  social -Insurance  program  In- 
cludes an  extensive  sirstem  of  benefits  and 
protection  for  survivors  of  insiired  persons. 
In  most  cases  such  msurance  would  be  mora 
generous  than  the  Rankin  proposal. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Nation  must  choose 
batwaen  the  old  traditional  system  of  direct 
IMTiiiona  to  vetermns  alone  or  the  new  system 
of  earned  Insurance  for  veterans  and  other 
workers  alike.  Beth  systems  seem  unlikely 
at  the  same  time. 


Keyhole  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NtW   TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16.  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  editoriaJ 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  Tuesday.  March  15: 

KXTHOLX  POLrrics 

The  full  story  of  the  wire-tapping  plot  to 
Urtan  in  on  the  telephone  conversations  of 
high.  New  York  City  ofBclals  remains  to  be 
told.  But  the  average  good  citizen  knows 
enough  of  It  already  to  feel  a  revulsion 
against  such  methods  of  conducting  politics, 
no  matter  who  uses  them.  The  late  Justice 
Holmes  once  spoke  of  wire  tapping  as  diny 
It  is  the  resort  of  the  snoop,  the 
and  the  peeper.  The  conscience  of  the 
public  rebala  against  this  eavesdropping  as 
an  invasion  of  civil  rights,  the  forcible  en- 
try into  privacy  without  warrant.  Its  only 
standing  in  law  or  in  ethics  is  when  used 
•trlctly  for  official  purposes,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  proper  governmental  authority  or 
court  determination,  in  pursuit  of  the  law- 
breaker or  the  enemy  of  the  state.  The  pos- 
sible abuses  of  even  this  purpose  are  so  grave 
that  conscientious  people  are  deeply  troubled 
over  the  problems  raised. 

Without  prejudging  In  any  way  the  con- 
nection or  the  guilt  of  any  of  the  figures 
appearing  in  the  present  investigation,  we 
assume  it  is  a  fair  deduction,  and  one  that 
win  certainly  be  made  by  the  public  general- 
ly, that  'this  eavesdropping  on  ofDclai  wires 
was  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  gathering 
Information  to  be  used  politically  against 
the  ODwyer  adminlsirstlon  In  the  coming 
election.  In  the  present  preliminary  staga 
there  are  several  fusion  movemenu,  asso- 
ciated only  slightly,  if  at  all.  with  one  an- 
other. Since  the  only  opposition  that  has  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  to  defeat  the  Democratic 
candidates  fur  city  office  U  a  fusion  opposl- 
tlOD.  the  public,  whether  Justly  or  not.  will 
rtate  the  wire-tapping  conspiracy  with 


recei  ved 


^owm  unship 


wholeso  ne 


far 


admlnlstr  itlon 
]  in 
ai  d 


what  It  loosely 
msnt.    City  hall 
stops  to  ampUr^ 
The  regrcttab^ 

dent.  then,  is   " 
have  the  legltlx4at« 
clean, 
innocently 
before   they  hate 
adopted  a  platlsrm 
It  Is  Inconcelvaple 
high  prmclpl 
ber  of  the  leaded 
movements  had 
episode,  yet  all 
from  other  un 
plajrs  of 
scribed  as  sprl4g 

It  is 
movement   In 
the  able  citizer^ 
tliat  direction 
the  necessity 
and  getting  unified 
that  seems  at 
of  hand.     Therfc 
to  Albany  for  s 
felonious  frlng 
qulry  to  dig  fo 
an  effective  an( 
city 

conditions  wit 
other  offlctal 
offer  a  satisfactory 
dressed  to  bet'  er 
viding  a  rebull 
proved,   and 
system,  more 
reconstructed 
of  the  tax  sy 
disposal 
and  museums, 
classes  of  e 
efficient 
less  politics  In 
That  such  a 
campaign   Is 
Mayor  O  I>*7e 
vere  critic  of 
war-imposed) 
rectlng  becauifc 
wins  the  comlpg 
by  a  thorough 
affecting  the  < 
thing  to  have 
Bltlon,  and 
caslonal  interludes 
election  campaign 

An  effective 
almost  wholly 
sufficient  Stat 
or.  so  attractive 
ments  in  a 
man  with  the 
a  huge  establiih 
more  than  a  billion 
integrity  is 
will  make  his 
It  Is  not  easy 
out  him  fusi 
Democratic 
mayor  who 
mains  popular 
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tiilnks  of  as  the  fusion  move- 
is  obviously  opening  all  the 
this  effect. 

fact  about  this  whole  Incl- 
slncere.  decent  people  who 
motive  of  conducting  a 
fight  for  public  office  have 
a  serious  setback  even 
chosen   their   candidates, 
or  begun  a  campaign, 
because  of  their  known 
that  any  considerable  num- 
Interested  in  various  fusion 
any  part  In  the  wire-tapping 
fusion  suffers  from  It  and 
Signified  and  Ill-advised  dls- 
that  can  only  be  de- 
folly  of  an  election  year, 
to  have  a  strong  fusion 
Ibis  city,   and  we  hope  that 
who  have  been  working  in 
'  rill  see  now.  more  than  ever, 
forming  their  lines  early 
control  of  a  situation 
he  moment  to  have  got  out 
Is  no  necessity  for  looking 
State  Investigation,  or  to  the 
of  underhanded  private  In- 
scandal  in  order  to  conduct 
determined  caunpaign.    This 
S    own    Indictments    of 
Itself  and  the  findings  of 
privately  financed  inquiries 
basis  for  a  campaign  ad- 
govemment  heier  to  pro- 
waterfront,  aprextended,  Im- 
soundty^nanced  transit 
lew  schools,  new  hospitals,  a 
ivil   service,   a   simplification 
sewage  disposal,  garbage 
streets.  Justice  to  libraries 
more  equitable  pay  to  certain 
and.  most  of  all,  a  more 
administration,    with 
some  of  its  offices, 
basis  exists  for  an  opposition 
necessarily   a  criticism  of 
who  has  himself  been  a  se- 
<  ondltlons  he  inherited  (some 
or  has  been  delayed   In  cor- 
of  lack  of  funds.     Whoever 
election,  the  city  will  gain 
debate  on  Issues  and  p>ollcles 
ity's  future.     It  is  a  healthy 
in  alert  and  Intelligent  oppc- 
that,  except  for  oc- 
we  mtist  wait  imtU  an 
to  have  it. 
apposition  movement  depends 
ipon  the  discovery  of  a  man  of 
to  be  the  candidate  for  may- 
as  to  unite  nil  wanted  ele- 
fuslon.     He  must  be  a 
idmlnistratlve  capacity  to  run 
ment  whose  operations  cost 
dollars  a  year,  and  whose 
by  popular  appeal  that 
Section  a  practical  possibility, 
o  find  such  a  man.  but  wlth- 
cannot  win  cfBce  against  a 
firmly  entrenched  and  a 
ite  his  ups  and  downs,  re- 
wlth  a  great  many  voters. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KARL  STEFAN 

or  NKBKA3X.\ 

IN  THE  HObSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednisdav.  March  16.  1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in 
Include  the  following  edl- 


ed 


torlal  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  ol 
March  9.  1949: 

WAS  ACAUfST  THZ  PSSSS 

In  these  columns  we  ordinarily  prefer  not 
to  discuss  the  special  problems  of  the  pub- 
lishing business,  because  we  feel  that  news- 
papers and  magazines  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  such  matters  on  their  own  time. 

But  in  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  arisen 
an  issue  so  serious  that  the  whole  Industry  is 
flabbergasted,  and  we  think  the  general  pub- 
lic ought  to  know  about  it. 

The  thing  we  are  talking  at>out  Is  a  bill, 
H.  R.  2495,  which  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  asked  Congress  to  pass.  It  would  in- 
crease second-class  n»all  rates  (these  are  the 
rates  paid  by  newspapers  and  magazines)  by 
about  250  percent  the  first  year,  and  an- 
other 50  percent  the  year  following. 

Even  In  these  times  250  percent  is  a  whale 
of  an  increase.  What  Is  the  Post  Office  try- 
ing to  do? 

It  says  It  Is  trying  to  reduce  the  postal 
deficit. 

That  sounds  reasonable  enough,  until  one 
reads  the  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  Post  Office  Department  finances.  It  says 
that  the  Department  is  not  in  position  to 
recommend  rate  changes  for  Its  various 
services,  liecause  It  doesn't  know  what  those 
services  cost.  Until  the  Department  finds 
out,  continues  the  Commission,  its  "rate 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  cannot 
carry  proper  weight." 

If  the  Post  Office  Department's  interest  Ln 
second-class  rates  were  strictly  financial,  it 
would  be  understandable  and  laudable. 
Even  the  demand  for  a  250-percent  raise 
might  be  viewed  sympathetically  (especially 
by  those  who  don't  have  to  pay  it). 

But  such,  manifestly,  is  not  the  case.  The 
natiire  of  the  pending  bill  reveals  that  the 
Depiirtment  is  more  concerned  with  sociolog- 
ical and  ideological  matters  than  with 
revenue. 

Under  present  law.  publications  which  en- 
Joy  second-class  privileges  pay  one  rate  ol 
postage  for  the  reading  matter  they  publish, 
and  another,  higher  rate  for  their  adver- 
tising. 

Under  the  proposed  law,  the  entire  weight 
of  the  publication  would  be  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate — but  the  rate  would  go  up  tre- 
mendously in  proportion  to  the  advertising 
contained.  Publications  which  carry  more 
than  75-percent  advertising  more  than  half 
of  the  time  would  be  denied  second-class 
milling  privileges  entirely. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  complex  business, 
but  the  purpose  of  the  new  plan  is  plain.  The 
Post  Office  Department  is  trying  to  set  Itself 
up  as  judge  and  Jury  to  decide  hew  much 
advertising  matter  should  be  carried  by 
American  publications.  Obviously  this  is  an- 
other move  by  the  bright  young  men  of 
Washington  who  have  been  fighting  adver- 
tising ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  first 
New  Deal.  If  they  are  allowed  to  fix  the 
limit  of  advertising  at  75  percent  today,  what 
Is  to  keep  them  from  fixing  it  at  50  percent 
tomorrow?  And  25  percent  on  the  day  after? 
Th?  power  to  penalize  and  limit  advertising 
carries  with  It  the  power  to  destroy  the 
press. 

We  do  not  wish  to  give  the  linpresslon  that 
metropolitan  newspapers  are  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  United  States  malls.  They 
are  turning  increasingly  to  other  means  of 
distribution. 

In  1921  the  World-Herald  served  99  percent 
of  its  out-of-town  readers  by  mall.  Today 
It  serves  only  45  percent  by  mall,  the  other 
55  percent  getting  their  papers  by  direct  de- 
livery, via  railroad,  bus.  and  truck. 

The  proposed  new  rates  certainly  would 
hasten  the  change-over  to  direct  delivery. 
The  Post  Office  would  be  pricing  itself  out 
of  business. 


Tb  some  extent  it  might  also  price  Itaelf 
out  of  the  magazine  field.  The  large  na- 
tional weekUca.  for  example,  no  doubte  would 
try  to  divert  as  much  of  their  circulation  as 
possible  to  newsstand  sales,  and  would  hold 
their  mail  circulation  to  a  minimtim. 

But  some  publications  would  have  no  de- 
fense. The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  for 
example,  has  a  scattered  national  circulation 
and  is  almost  totally  dependent  on  the  malls. 
Small-ctty  dallies  and  weeltlles  also  would 
be  hurt,  because  vmder  this  bill  they  would 
lose  so-called  "free-mailing  privileges"  in  their 
home  counties.  Labor,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional publications  also  would  lose  their  tpe- 
clal  rates. 

As  usual,  the  "little  fellow,"  that  conver- 
sational favorite  of  the  bureaucrats,  would 
take  it  on  the  chin. 

We  are  not  contending  that  there  shoiold 
be  no  increase  In  second-class  rates  Frankly, 
we  don't  know  If  there  should  be.  and  we 
don't  think  the  Poet  Office  knows. 

But  If  the  Department  is  resolved  to  vripe 
out  Its  deficit — in  which  case  every  taxpayer 
In  the  land  should  shout  Hallelujah — its  first 
step  should  be  in  line  with  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission.  Ey  means 
of  up-to-date  cost -accounting  methods  It 
should  find  out  which  types  of  service  are 
being  provided  at  a  loss.  Then  it  should 
try  to  stop  the  losses  by  making  its  operation 
more  efficient.  Finally,  If  necessary.  It  should 
raise  rates. 

In  this  bill  the  Post  Office  is  Ignoring  en- 
tirely the  possibUlty  that  a  large  share  of  tne 
postal  deficit  may  be  due  to  Inefficiency  and 
politicking  within  the  Department.  Arbi- 
trarily. It  U  trying  to  assess  a  major  part  of 
the  deficit  against  the  press. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  their  readers 
should  fight  H.  R.  2495  to  the  last  ditch. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  civilian  auxiUary  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  today  has 
roughly  165.000  participating  members, 
of  whom  alxjut  137.000  are  senior  mem- 
bers, male  and  female  air  enthusiasts. 
and  some  30.000  cadets.  The  present 
goal  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  to  have 
150.000  active  senior  members  and  70,000 
cadets  by  1950.  In  addition,  at  this  time 
there  are  also  about  100,000  persons  in 
the  inactive  reserve  of  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Civil  Air  Patrol  has  been  building 
apace  in  the  past  few  years  after  almost 
dying  of  neglect  Immediately  after  the 
end  of  World  War  n  when  the  pilots  who 
had  been  flying  coastal  patrols  returned 
to  their  normal  civilian  pursuits. 

One  man  had  much  to  do  with  reviv- 
ing Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  he  died  while 
flymg  out  of  Washington,  D.  C.  on  a 
Civil  Air  Patrol  mission.  He  was  CoL 
George  A.  Stone.  Colonel  Stone  first  be- 
came associated  with  Civil  Air  Patrol  in 
April  1942  as  the  SUte  wing  commander 
of  Ohio.  In  July  of  tbe  same  year.  Colo- 
nel Stone  activated  and  became  the  first 
commander  of  coastal  patrol  base  14. 
located  at  Panama  City,  Pla.  This  base 
was  1  of  21  such  bases  estabiishecl  along 


the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  coast  to  combat 
submarine  warfare  and  escort  shipping 
in  these  coastal  routes.  Colonel  Stone 
was  successively  promoted  from  captain 
to  colonel  during  the  war  years  for  his 
outsunding  work  for  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  hu  life- 
long friend  and  associate,  Gen.  Earle  L. 
Johnson,  national  commander  of  Civil 
Air  Patrol.  Colonel  Stone  became  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Board,  pres- 
ently known  as  the  National  Executive 
Board.  Prom  February  1947  until  Au- 
gust 194«,  Colonel  Stone  spent  the  ma- 
jority of  his  time  on  Civil  Air  Patrol 
affairs,  letting  his  business  and  personal 
life  revert  to  a  secondary  importance. 
His  efforts  were  instrumental  In  the 
passing  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  legislation; 
Public  Law  476.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, which  incorporated  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol and  set  forth  its  objectives,  and 
Public  Law  557,  Eightieth  Congress, 
which  established  ClvU  Air  Patrol  as  a 
ci\illan  auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  Under  his  leadership,  the  na- 
tional executive  board  formulated  poli- 
cies designed  to  establish  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol as  a  permanent  organization  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  aviation. 
The  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  or- 
ganization were  written  and  adopted 
duiing  his  term  of  office  as  chief  execu- 
tive officer. 

Maj.  Gen.  Lucas  V.  Beau,  national 
commander  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  head- 
quarters and  headquarters  squadron,  lo- 
cated at  BolUng  Air  Force  base.  District 
of  Columbia,  took  over  his  command 
October  1.  1S47,  and  has  achieved  excel- 
lent progress  toward  the  eventual  goal 
of  making  available  to  all  Interested 
youths  a  program  of  air  education  aad 
an  opportunity  in  the  senior  organiza- 
tion to  put  into  practice  their  knowledge. 
In  addition  to  General  Beau  and  his 
administrative  staff,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
Is  advised  by  a  national  executive  board 
with  Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz  Jis  chairman 
and  Col.  D.  Harold  Byrd.  of  Dallas.  Tex.. 
as  vice  chairman.  Other  members  of 
the  board  are:  Col.  Harry  K.  Coffey. 
Col.  Leverett  Davis,  Col.  Irven  A.  Myhra, 
Col.  J.  Michael  Mcrris.  Col.  Fay  M. 
Thomas.  Col.  Stuart  C.  Welch,  and  Coi. 
W.  C.  Whelen. 

As  commanding  general  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  and  later  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  General 
Spaatz  early  indicated  his  friendship  for 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  organization.  Partly 
in  recognition  of  the  services  of  Civil  Air 
Patrol  to  the  Air  Force  In  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  and  partly  because  he  had 
faith  in  the  youth  program  of  Civil  Air 
Patrol.  General  Spaatz  guided  the  Air 
Force  to  recognize  Civil  Air  Patrol  as  a 
civilian  auxiliary.  Long  before  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  which  resulted 
In  Public  Law  557,  Seventy-ninth  C<m- 
gress.  the  Air  Force  had  designated  Civil 
Air  Patrol  as  Its  civilian  auxiliary,  and 
had  started  a  program  of  a-ssisting  Civil 
Air  Patrol  through  the  assignment  of 
Air  Force  personnel,  donation  of  surplus 
and  obsolete  property  for  use  in  the  cadet 
program,  and  so  forth. 

When  Coknei  Stone,  chairman  of  the 
national  executive  board,  died,  it  was 
natural  that  General  Spaatz.  who  was  on 


retired  status,  should  be  appointed  by  the 
national  commander  of  Civil  Air  Patrol 
as  chairman  of  the  national  executive  > 
board.  Under  his  leadership,  the  board ''^ 
is  coDtinuiiig  to  build  an  organization 
detoted  not  only  to  the  advancement  of 
aviation  generally,  but  to  the  civilian 
defense  of  the  Nation,  should  an  emer- 
gency arise  which  requires  such  action. 

Colonel  Byrd,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board,  first  became  a  member  of  ClvU 
Air  Patrol  shortly  after  its  organization 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war.  He 
organized  the  coastal  jxitrol  base  at 
Beaumont.  Tex.;  as  wing  commander  of 
the  Texas  wing  he  pioneered  the  patrol- 
Hng  by  aircraft  of  forest  areas  to  assist 
In  the  control  of  forest  fires  through 
not  only  patrolling  and  reporting  fires 
when  they  are  small,  but  also  by  mapping 
the  burned  areas. 

After  his  apixjintment  to  the  board. 
Colonel  Byrd  resigned  his  position  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  Texas  wing 
in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  the  work 
of  the  board.  Together  with  the  late 
Colonel  Stone,  he  was  instnmiental  in 
the  passage  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  legisla- 
tion. He  also  has  been  very  active  in 
special  projects,  including  the  entertain- 
ing of  foreign  students  touring  the 
United  States  under  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  of  Canadian  cadets  of  the  Air  Cadet 
Leagite  of  Canada  during  the  exchange 
of  cadets  with  that  organization. 


Wkat  Now  in  Israel? 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RkCORD,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  conference.  Sherman  Hotel, 
Chicago,  m..  March  15,  1949: 

WHAT  HOW  Df  XSBAXLf 

As  friends  at  Israel,  as  Irtends  of  tba 
democratic  way  ot  lUe.  we  must  stop  to  aak 
ourselves  at  this  poUit,  "what  now?"  I  do 
not  mean  that  with  tbe  note  of  despair  that 
so  often  accompantes  that  phrase.  But  I  do 
sak  it  as  a  serioos  qusstlnn  I  ask  it  both 
as  the  racogiUtlaB  at  isyrmsibllltj  and  tbe 
acceptance  of  a  challenge. 

The  waves  of  fever,  with  relation  to  Israel, 
are  subsiding.  The  high  drama  of  the  war 
drums,  the  momentum  ol  military  rlctory, 
the  tense  pitch  that  was  maintained  through- 
out the  whole  political  straggle  for  tnda- 
pendence  are  withdrawing.  Wa  bosC  ae- 
^T*inrtsflgs  this,  baeaiws  If  we  doot.  ail  un- 
seen, and  very  alowly.  the  greatest  enemy  of 
mankind — lethargy  axKl  IndtCcrence — will 
ovanafea  oa.  it  is  aaay  eBoogli  to  be  swept 
aloKV  ^  ^1^  itiiam  at  esettCBMBt.  to  under- 
stand and  to  help  and  to  sympathiae 
to  pertldpste.  But  now  the  sober 
are  upon  us. 

asii  mhlj — has  (niiftnart  Psaes  talks  are 
proaeadlng.  T1»  iwigmrtnn  ot  Miasl  by  maat 
ot  tba  Isadk^  uiMrtUss  at  tbe  wortd  bas 
taken  place.     Tbe  Security  CouDdl  ot  tbe 
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Oattad  Mafctoos  has  accepted  Isracrs  appll- 
atttofi  to  pin  tlie  family  of  nations.    Presl- 
dMit  Truman.   In   true   stateamanshlp.   baa 
acknowledged  the  IntegrHy  and  atabtuty  of 
the  newest  of  all  democratic  republics,  by 
granting   tb«   loan    applied    fc«r.     We   need 
only  go  task  a  short  eight  months  to  review 
the  ntlracle  of  Israel's  statehood  when  Israel, 
plwdtng  befure  the  bar  of  the  world,  found 
that   it  had  to  take  the  reins  In  its  own 
hands  and  shape  Its  own  destiny     The  im- 
pact of  Israeli  victories  on  the  battlefields 
waa  felt  all  over  the  world,  and  Jews  every- 
where were  the  beneficiaries  thereof. 

What  we  see  before  its,  as  contrasted  with 
leaa  t^^^'  a  year  ago.  Is  a  monument  to  man's 
endurance,  to  the  truth  of  his  vision,  to  the 
everlasting  moraUtles  of  Justice  and  liberty. 
But  I  come  back  again  to  my  first  theme. 
Now  the  taAks  before  Israel  are  without  ♦he 
drums  and  the  banners.  They  are  the  daily. 
aolftd.  OBttramatic  choree.  I  might  make  the 
comparteon  with  marriage.  The  sucoeaaful 
marriage  is  that  which,  though  lacking  the 
high  moments  of  the  wooing  and  the  honey - 
aaooB.  ten  lee  on  with  sober  responsibility  the 
shaping  of  a  pattern  of  life. 

I  feel  I  mxist  stress  this  point  over  and 
over  again.  Israel  needs  your  help  as  vitally 
as  she  did  at  any  previous  time.  Now  Is  the 
period  of  digging  and  grubbini;  and  building. 
Now,  all  the  achievements  of  Israel  must  be 
gathered  together  and  tied  In  an  enduring 
knot. 

As  the  world  has  found  to  Its  dismay,  the 
problems  of  peace  are  tenfold  more  Intricate, 
more  delicate  than  the  problenis  of  war.  In 
peacetime  the  sense  of  sacrifice  seems  to  dim. 
The  unity  and  coordination  fall  apart;  the 
grumbling  and  the  indifferences  set  in.  We 
have  seen  it  happen  the  world  over.  We 
stAnd  warned.  Let  us  see  that  it  does  not 
happen  to  and  In  Israel. 

How  can  we  set  aside  the  role  of  passive 
spectators  and  become  active  participants  In 
the  destiny  of  a  people?  One  of  the  most 
vital  answers  lies  in  the  participation  In  the 
Jewish  National  Fund. 

The  Jewish  National  Fund.  I  like  saying 
It.  Because  in  it  are  bound  up  the  realities 
of  Zionist  achievement.  The  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  was  founded  tn  IdOl  at  the  Fifth 
Zionist  Congress.  Stated  like  that,  it's  a 
neat.  bare,  and  unlmagmatlve  statistic.  But 
let's  couple  it  with  another  statistic:  On 
May  14.  1948.  the  JewUh  state  was  pro- 
claimed. And  there  it  is — two  statistics 
standing  in  the  center  of  other  recordings, 
thousands  already  made  and  thotisands 
more  yet  to  come  out  of  the  turbulent  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  people.  And  looking  at 
theae  two  interlocked,  iinerasable  facts,  the 
eonnectlon  between  the  two  can  never  be 
broken. 

In  1901.  when  political  Zionism  was  being 
drowned  in  an  ocean  of  words,  fine  phrases. 
and  lofty  sentiment,  the  clear,  practical,  and 
realistic  approach  of  the  Jewish  National 
Ftmd  was  the  turning  back  of  the  tide. 

When  I  traveled  through  Israel  last  Sep- 
tember and  October,  I  saw  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund.  I  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  by  JNF;  I  saw  the 
people  on  the  JNF  land,  land  redeemed  and 
reawakened;  I  saw  the  newly  occupied  parts 
<tf  the  country,  the  settlement  activities,  the 
•nttmalarial  work  and  the  road  construc- 
tion, the  drainage  and  the  hydrologlcal  proc- 
easea.  ail  the  work  of  the  JNF.  I  understood, 
aa  X  had  never  understood  before,  the  rela- 
tlonailHl  batwen  the  esubiuhment  of  the 
JewUh  liatlaiial  Fund  in  1001  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Jewish  state  In  1948. 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  the  Jews  the 
world  over,  and  particularly  to  the  Jews  of 
the  United  States,  becauae  we  have  the 
strength  and  the  numban  baytMid  any.  that 
the  JNF  Is  Indispensable.  I  repeat.  Indtspst)- 
aable  to  the  political  growth  and  the  social 
maturity  of  a  Jewish  state.  Can  there  be  a 
people  without  a  land,  a  state  without  a  land, 
a  home  for  the  dlapoasSHed  without  laud 7 
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ell  you  this:  The  whole  hls- 
lopment  of  Israel  is  the  devel- 
JNP.  the  land,  the  people,  the 
colonies,  the  water,  the  trees, 
he  story  of  the  romance  of  a 
written  its  imperishable  hls- 
Boll.    What  Israel  is  today  la 
less  than  a  bold  outline  of  the 
acquired  by  the  JNF.     What 
logic  to  the  presentation  by 
to  the  United  Nations  and 
the   presentation   before   20 
t|iat  had  investigated  and  sur- 
?    Why  could  the  case  be  ar- 
and  with  hard  facts  that  no 
obstructionist    talk   could 
Because  the  concrete  acccm- 
the  Jews  in  Israel  cotild  not 
evidences  of  the  five  senses. 
seen,  heard,  touched,  smelt, 
he  productivity  of  the  farms, 
the  proud,  martial  bearing 
afToresUtion.  the  cities,  the 
All  these  bore  convincing 
the  barrenness  of  Palestine 
of  3rear8  had  given  way  before 
and  practical  idealism  of  the 
tesmen  of  Israel  did  not  come 
with    tears,    with   heart- 
phrases,  with  sentimental  out- 
They  came  with  the  fruits  of 
said.  "Look  and  Judge." 
?hat  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
Look  and  Judge." 
a  lesson  In  my  quarter  of  a 
itlcal  life,  and  I  keep  It  before 
argument  is  more  persuasive 
accompli" — that    which    is 
The  Israeli  statesmen  knew 
I  w  the  battle  for  the  Negev.  In 
sense,  would   be  a  bitter  one 
British    and    the    Jews.    The 
Jewish  National  Fund  knew 
established  20  settlements  la 
Invested  millions  of  dollars 
nt,  and  by  so  doing  made  It 
of  Israeli  territory,  so  In- 
that  the  United  Nations  could 
to  the  assertion  that  only 
and  could  develop  the  Nesrev. 
and  the  trickery  of  the 
not  overcome  that  argument, 
could  not  bo  disproved  be- 
already  been  done.     The  JNF, 
anglbtes  and  realities  through- 
tangibles  like  land,  water,  trees, 
know  the  realities  and  selard 
make  them  work  for  Israel, 
without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  have  been  devel- 
of    hospitals,    the    Hebrew 
culture,  the  pioneering  spirit. 
all  this  would  not  have  t)een 
the  JNF.    The  land  U  first. 
fl>remost.    The  Jews  have  a  na- 
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tlonal  consciousness  which  has  been  kept 
alive  for  2,000  years  because  once  the  land 
had  been  theirs.  It  Is  theirs,  at  long  last, 
again.  The  religion,  the  culture,  the  mem- 
ories of  a  pecple  are  all  threads  of  the 
Jewish  people  leading  back  to  the  land. 
Whatever  term  has  been  used — homeland, 
commonwealth,  state.  It  related  to  the  owner- 
ship, possession,  and  control  of  the  land — 
the  soil  upon  which  men  could  walk,  build, 
and  plow,  as  freemen,  living  in  security  and 
dignity. 

I  remember  through  these  many  years  the 
blue  and  white  boxes  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund.  I  remember  seeing  them  on  the  street 
corners,  and  In  subways,  carried  and  shaken 
by  young  boys  and  girls.  I  remember  how 
the  work-weary  hands  stopped  to  drop  their 
nickels  and  their  dimes  into  the  boxes,  for 
the  redemption  of  the  land — the  promised 
land.  Wherever  there  were  Jews  there  were 
the  blue  and  white  boxes,  keeping  the  vision 
alive  of  a  dispersed  people  who  some  day 
would  go  home  again — to  the  land.  To  many. 
it  was  the  one  warm  dream  left  in  a  life  that 
had  otherwise  been  shattered.  I  remember 
the  stories  of  the  Polish  Jews  who  saved  out 
of  their  pitiful  savings  some  trifling  sum  to 
put  Into  the  blue  and  white  boxes — and  to- 
day, thousands  of  their  children,  walk  in 
Israels  sun,  on  the  land  which  the  pennies 
helped  to  buy. 

Id  like  to  bring  out  at  this  point  the  bril- 
liant distinction  between  word  and  deed 
which  Chalm  Welzman  sets  forth  in  his 
autobiography.  Trial  and  Error.  In  writing 
of  the  sense  of  futility  surrounding  Fifth 
Zionist  Congress,  he  states,  "I  should  men- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  history  of  our 
movement  that  the  London  Congress  was 
actually  of  some  historic  impxDrtance;  but 
not  as  a  demonstration.  It  was  there  that 
the  Jewish  National  Fund  for  the  purchase 
of  land  in  Palestine  as  the  Inalienable 
property  of  the  Jewish  people  was  founded; 
founded  in  a  small  way  Indeed,  and.  as  It 
were.  Incidentally.  It  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  our  most  Important  instruments  In 
the  building  of  the  homeland,  but  its  birth 
was  obscure,. and  the  attention  paid  to  It 
was  completely  overshadowed  by  big  talk  of 
charters  and  International  negotiations." 

There  it  is,  the  difference  between  the 
filibuster  and  the  vote,  the  difference  between 
excavation  onlookers  and  the  drillers,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  gloved  and  the  bared 
hands,  the  difference  between  crowing  over 
the  miracle  of  Israel  as  parlor  conversation 
and  asking.  "How  was  this  miracle  wrought? 
And  what  part  did  I  play  in  it?" 

Today,  President  Welzmann  says.  "Inter- 
woven In  the  record  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  and  of  Its  work  and  accomplishments 
is  the  story  of  the  rebirth  of  Israel."  And 
Premier  Ben-Gurion,  emphasizing  the  un- 
shackling of  foreign  bonds,  states.  "The  his- 
toric task  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  to 
root  the  Jewish  masses  In  the  soil  of  the 
homeland  can  now  be  carried  out  In  fxill." 
Can  It?  Only  If  you  want  It  to. 
Only  a  million  dunams  of  land  Is  In  JNF 
possession,  land  that  cannot  be  alienated  or 
sold  for  personal  pain.  One  million  five 
hundred  thousand  Jevrs  cannot  be  brought 
Into  Israel  unless  JNF  acquires  4.CC0.0O0  .ad- 
ditional dunams.  A  contribution  to  JNF  Is 
not  charity.  It  is  a  capital  Investment,  a 
permanent  Investment  In  the  future  of  Is- 
rael. It  Is  productive  capital  out  of  which 
the  growth  and  safety  of  Israel  Is  assured. 
It  Is  planned  Investment  providing  an 
agricultural  base  side  by  side  with  the  in- 
dustrial development.  Israel  must  provide 
for  her  own  food.  Land  provides  homes 
and  hop>e  and  freedom  and  a  foundation. 
Land  opens  up  new  opportunities  for  the  in- 
tensive, though  balanced,  cultivation  of  its 
resources.  Land  means  the  mass  settlement 
and  the  mass  movement  of  Jewish  immigra- 
tion Into  Israel.  In  short,  land  Is  Israel's 
future. 
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Tea;  today  we  look  to  lara^'s  future,  hark- 
ing back  across  a  span  ot  oaoturles  to  xcteU 
the  story  of  Ssther  and  bow  Haman  haagart 
on  the  galli>»a  built  for  Ifordecal.  rcmon- 
bering  the  andtirancc  at  the  Jewish  peopla 
through  every  kind  of  tyranny.  For  it  la 
written  In  the  Book  of  Esther.  "And  that 
these  days  should  be  remembered  and  kept 
throughout  every  generation,  every  family. 
every  prorlnoe.  and  every  rtty;  and  that 
these  days  of  Purim  should  not  fall  frcm 
aziKmg  the  Jews,  nor  the  memorial  of  them 
pertsh  from  their  seed." 

That  te  the  injunction:  "Nor  the  memo- 
rial of  them  perish  from  their  seed."  Nor 
the  memorial  of  other  days  when  righteous- 
ness trltmiphed  over  tyranny. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  bit  about  what  I  saw 
and  felt  In  Israel  when  I  was  there  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  arul  bow  much  JNF 
contributed  to  the  genesis  of  Israel.  The 
excitement  of  my  exjwriences  Is  still  with 
me.  Israel  poured  new  life  Into  my  old  skin. 
1  welcome  this  opportunity  because  of  the 
work  of  the  JNF  to  break  forth  In  a  torrent 
of  Israel.  There  may  be  thoee  of  you  pres- 
ent who  have  been  to  Israel,  and  you  will 
understand  my  fever.  I  want  to  say  without 
reservation  that  anyone  who  contribtites  In 
■mall  measure  or  large  to  Israel's  rebirth 
and  development  has  gained  for  himself  an 
enrichment  and  fulfillment  that  no  degree 
of  personal  self-soTlng  socoeas  can  bring. 

ICark  you.  whm  I  stepped  Into  Israel. 
I  did  not  st^  Into  a  country  of  luxury, 
of  factories  prodticlng  at  a  ftsrlaus  rate. 
of  mile  upon  mile  of  growing  grain  and 
wheat,  of  furs  and  perfiunes.  in  short,  of 
material  abtindance.  No;  I  stepped  Into  a 
country  at  war.  with  shortages  evident  every- 
where, food,  clothing,  shelter,  a  country  with 
bomb-ripped  buildings  and  stricken  farms. 
But  IT  I  stopped  there.  I  would  be  giving 
you  a  picture  completely  out  of  focus,  for 
there  Is  a  tempo  In  Israel,  as  quickening 
to  the  blood  as  the  rhythms  of  the  Bora 
that  no  honest  description  of  Israel  dare 
omit.  There  Is  no  self-pity:  on  the  con- 
trary, there  Is  almost  an  extiltact  fever 
^XMXt  the  people  that  animates  thctr  whole 
the  way  they  walk,  talk  an  aagtr- 
and  vitality  that  defy  definition.  They 
fighting  a  war  unaided,  they  were 
building  a  cotmtry,  they  were  teaching 
thair  yohac  Utsy  wne  welcoming  and  in- 
tegrating tlM  taunlgranu.  they  were  form- 
ing a  govenunent.  they  were  In  the  midst 
of  a  huxMbrad  and  one  activiues.  and  yet, 
over  an.  there  was  no  feeling  at  all.  none 
whatsoever,  of  a  regimented  pecple.  You 
will  find  It  hard  to  belle*^  when  I  tell  you 
that  with  all  the  burdens,  the  re^poeaibil- 
Itles,  the  privations,  the  dangers,  the  ani- 
mosities and  Indifferences  of  the  world  ovt- 
slde.  there  Is  today  in  Israel  a  foyous  people. 
They  feel  they  beioog.  no  longer  surplus,  no 
longer  apologetic  for  being  Jewish,  no  longer 
alternating  between  fear  and  defiance,  for 
this  Is  "their  own.  their  native  land." 

I  think  we  can  sum  It  up  by  saying  that 
each  one  feels  he  has  a  reason  for  living; 
he's  glad  he  Is  alive,  and  that  grip  on  life 
seeks  and  finds  a  diversity  of  expression,  not 
only  in  the  work  in  the  everyday  pursutta. 
but  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  Israall 
lltarmture  la  already  in  the  making  in  the 
coatanporaxy  aense.  They  are  experimenting 
with  art  forms.  I  saw  an  exhlt>lt  at  soldiets' 
art  in  Tel  Aviv  and  you  can  believe  me  that 
It  was  far  from  primitive,  although  still  in 
the  aaalB  tanttative  of  the  modem  raaatsrs. 
I  heard  the  mature  performance  of  tt» 
.  Xwaell  Sjrmphcny  Orchestra  conducted  by 
our  own  Leonard  Bernstein.  I  listened  to  a 
performance  of  the  opera  Thais  tn  Hebrew 
tranriatkm.  There  are  seven  Hebrew 
p^ian  poMlshed  In  Tel  Avtr  alooe. 
where  tbtn  was  a  sense  of  doing,  of  pcraooal 
partldpatioD.  in  the  destinj  of  a 
paofda. 


This  Is  the  splrtt  that  mint  ba  kept  tn- 
taet.  This  Is  the  spirit  which 
sturdincaa.  the  health.  sodaL.  pnlltinal. 
eeosMMBta;  of  Israel.  This  is  the  spirit  yog 
uphold  with  oontnbutions  to  the  JNF.  so 
that  Israel  will  live  and  grow,  tn 
dignKy.  and  equality,  so  that  we.  la 
may  point  with  pride  to  a  new  light  oc  tha 
warM'a  horlaon.  a  light  that  will  lead  to  a 
woctd  aaore  aecure.  in  tha  Inltraat  a<  peace  lor 
peoples  everywhere.  In  aenrlng  Israel  wall, 
we  swa  the  cause  of  ail  mankind.  Let  tbers 
be  none  who  turns  his  bead  or  heart  away. 


Is  a  second,  and,  tt  saaaaa  to  tha 
Star,  aaore  lo^Mttaat  raaaon. 

prtma  objaettva  at  wa  poUey  today, 
foreign  and  daanaaUc.  Is  to 
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Wednesday,  March  16,  1949 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaks,  ocder 
leave  to  ext«nd  mj  remarks  in  tbe  Ssc- 
ou.  I  include  the  foUoving  edttorial 
from  the  Washington  Evcninf  64ar  of 
today.  March  16.  1949: 

TSK   8-36   BTOBT 

The  Air  Force  is  under  fire  trooi  aome  quar- 
Xen  tiecause  it  Is  snipactad  of  spreading  tha 
word  that  the  B-S6  iutei eonttoental  bomber 
is  capable  of  attacking  Russia  with  atointe 
bomba  in  event  at  another  war. 

R  happens  that  tbe  Air  Force  denies  flvtag 
out  this  story,  which  has  been  carried  by  one 
of  the  presB  ssaiN  isTlnni  But  whether  the 
Air  Force  leaked  the  story  or  not,  it  is  a  pleoa 
of  informatlan  which,  if  true,  ought  to  ba 
paUlahed. 

Hnetofote  there  has  been  a  Mg 
mark  ««»T»g«»*g  ttouk  the  nose  of 
It  has  been  generally  aeeep^ed  that  It  had 
the  range  to  fly  from  Am«1can  bases  Into* 
Russia  and  back,  carrying  an  atomic  bomb 
on  the  Ingoti^  trip.  Bat  the  orttftea  have  in- 
sisted it  was  so  ikom  and  liiiiilisiliig  that  It 
wenld  he  a  sitting  du(A  target  for  Russia's 
Jet  fi^htKS 

This  Is  the  big  point  of  the  story  that  haa 
now  oome  out.  The  Air  Force,  according  to 
this  report,  has  been  conducting  experi- 
ments with  cur  own  Jet  figfatezs.  and  has 
learned  that  at  40.000  feet  the  Jeta  cannot 
Bucoeasfully  Intercept  the  big  bomber.  And 
they  reason  that  if  our  Jets  cannot  do  it, 
neither  can  the  Russian  Jets. 

There  Is  no  way  of  knowing,  of  coarse. 
whether  this  eetimate  Is  correct.  The  rlAa 
of  error  and  surprise  are  always  present 
in  military  calculations.  But  If  the  esti- 
mate is  correct,  or  if  the  Air  Force,  having 
coodueted  honeat  taata.  bcUevea  tt  to  be  eor- 
xect.  then  the  inf  ormattaB  Is  of  a  kind  tttmt 
ought  to  be  Bade  pidillc  to  the  foilcat  ex- 
tent that  Is  compartlble  with  secmlti  raq[uire- 
menta. 

"niere  are  sevomi  raaaooa  tor  ttik  Oom 
cocecms  the  seualtlva  uiattar  ef  mOhmj  ap- 
proprlatiODa.  Wtuak  tbm  Air  Parce  atages  a 
nonetop  round-tha-worid  Sight,  or  when  a 
story  appears  that  the  B-M  can  bomb  Rus- 
sia, the  susptetoD  arises  that  the  objective 
is  a  larger  tfice  of  the  mflitary  badget.  and 
ptT**TV  tills  Is  the  case.  But  what  Is  wrong 
with  tbmtf  If  It  Is  true,  ttiat  70  strategic 
targsta  tn  Rosila  have  bean  tarvoght  within 
suLnaaful  atonie  bombing  raoga  t^  the  B-36, 
that  Is  a  hli^y  algntfleant  development.  Why 
should  the  Oangraas  which  makes  the  appro- 
prtatkioa,  or  the  people  who  ultimately  foot 
the  enormouB  bin  for  oar  Military 
ment.  be  kept  tn  tgaorance  of  such  an 
portant  faelY 


puUlelty  on  the  parfonMUoe  of 
may  serve  to  incite  war.  The  more  reaaon- 
alile  view,  however.  Is  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Then  Is  small  chance  of  war  unless  it  be- 
gins with  BosslaB  aggiiasliiii  8o  we  have 
been  trying  by  various  davtoea — the  Oraco- 
TurMsh  program.  K^  and  tXas  projected 
North  Atlantic  Pact — to  erect  a  stnaeture  of 
strength  which  will  discourage  aggraaatva 
amhttSons.  The  theory  ia  that  weakneaa  in- 
vnca  aggriBston.  while  strength  haa  the  op- 
poatte  effect.  If  this  te  aotmd.  than  why 
not  tell  the  story  of  tha  B-W?  Is  a  po- 
tential aggressor  mora  or  leea  apt  to  strike 
If  he  knows  that  retrfbutten  will  be  swift  and 
terrible?  We  know  that  BlUer  struck  be- 
cause he  mtstakealy  thought  he  could  win  a 
quick  and  relatively  cheap  war.  If  we  were  to 
hush  up  the  capabilities  of  the  B-36.  might 
not  that  help  lead  the  Russians  to  the  false 
eoncloslon  that  th^.  too.  could  win  a  quick 
and  cheap  war.  at  least  m  Borope?  We  ought 
to  pot  ouzaelves  in  Ruaaian  shoes.  If  wa 
knew  or  believed  that  Russia  waa  capable  of 
devaatattog  TO  Amerleaa  citlea  with  atomic 
bomba.  would  that  w>cuuiage  tis  to  launch 
a  war  of  aggression  which  wotild  invite  such 
an  attack?  Or  would  it  make  us  think  lonf 
and  hard  bef c»«  aaninilug  that  risk? 

Fbially.  there  is  the  quaatkm  ot  our  potaa- 
tlal  allies.  It  is  said  that  brawlMitng  a  Mg 
stick  In  the  form  of  the  B-M  will  frighten 
them  off.  that  fear  of  Russian  reaction  will 
keep  them  out  of  any  alliance.  But  why  ia 
this  so?  In  the  Isct  analysis,  they  look  to  us 
for  thetr  seem  ity.  IT  we  know,  and  if  we 
let  them  know,  and  if  the  WwlanB  kaow. 
tliat  we  have  the  means  of  carrying  raiwuus 
war  to  Ruasla,  what  is  apt  to  be  their  reac- 
tion? Would  otv  proqiiBaive  allies  rathsr 
leaa  on  a  stroag  reed,  or  a  trafi  one? 

These  are  some  of  the  tactora  that 
be  considered  in  wvlghtng  the  relattve 
vantagea  of  rdeaslBg  and  surprtealng  m- 
fonaatlan.  If  the  qfueation  is  eoastdered 
r.  tt  win  be  hard  to  find  any 
tbmt  la  not  greetiy 
by  the  adPaatagei  of  a  foU  and 
doaore  of  vrhat  we  are  capable  of  doing,  aad 
what  we  will  do.  if  forced  agam  toto 


StPairkk's  Beqacst  to  t^  Iruk  Race 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RISFRESENTATTVIS 

Twesdof.  March  IS.  1H9 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  tnclode 
the  following  article  appearing  In  the 
Lynn  Telegnun-News.  Lynn.  Mass..  Sun- 
day. March  13.  1949: 

TrxBcx  Rnvc^ 
(By  Steve  Walah) 

Twenty  years  ago,  March  18.  1039.  a  re- 
ma^ka^'#  lectxire  was  delivered  at  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  entertainment,  under  the  aw»> 
pieea  of  tha  Xavtarlan  Brotiicra  of  St.  Mich- 
ael's DIeaeaaa  Ugh  Behool.  Brooklyn,  M.  T. 
ThU  dtoooone  was  caOad  St.  Patrick's  Be- 
quest to  xh»  Irish  Race,  and  it  was  spoken  to 
an  attoxtlve  aodieaee  by  tha  late  Brother  Gil- 
b«t.  C.  F.  X.,  a  prafooad  aeholar.  a 
of  Christ,  and  a  dear  friend  to 
Americans  wiiose  for^jears  were  of 
origin.    It  depictt  the  reaaoa  why  tbe  Celt 
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vill  wt  Midc  next  Thnmtatf  to  honor  8t. 
Prntrtck.  Its  sab«t«nc»  ta  pnatnted  In  lU 
entirety  to  my  rMtdcrt  thra««h  the  cour- 
t«iy  of  Brother  a«muel.  C.  F.  X..  blood 
taoUMT  of  •  noM*  OttlMtaa  vtMW  memory 
■UU  rMBAlDS  tr«h  and  tiMn 
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niy  de»r  friends,  we  »re  gathered  here 
today  to  p«y  tribute  to  otir  illustrious  an- 
cestor*— those  brave  Irish  who  have  coo- 
tributod  so  unselfishly  and  so  magnanl- 
MODity  to  the  weal  at  btuiMUilty  the  world 
of«r.  Thetr  nobte  limwilsss  In  the  interests 
of  clTillsatlon  baTt  not  bam  measured  by 
time  or  clime:  they  are  as  old  as  ctTlIizatlon 
ItssU  and  as  broad  ss  humanity's  very  foun- 


730  years.  Irish  genius  and  Irish 
have  woven  thaaBartroB  Into  the  tex- 
ttire  of  eTery  govemment  wherever  govern- 
ment has  found  a  home.  Their  music  and 
verse  have  IxOled  nations  in  ordeal:  their  elo- 
quence has  given  spirit  in  depression,  and 
fired  the  irresolute  with  purpose;  their  valor 
has  brotight  succor  to  oppressed  people:  their 
constructlTe  genius  has  ^ven  fiber  and  fabric 
to  the  purpose  and  the  ornament  of  govern- 
ments; their  faith  has  brought  inspiration, 
radiance  and  warmth  to  the  hearts  of  affltrted 
people. 

"It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
celebrate  this  day.  because  there  is  nofhtng 
that  can  so  enkindle  and  enflame  the  yovng 
to  do  bravely  and  to  dar*  nobly  In  ordeal  like 
the  contemplation  of  the  triumph  and  trib- 
ulations of  their  own  ancestors.  A  recital 
than,  however,  meager,  of  their  fealty  in  tlma 
of  w  and  their  devotion  in  time  of  peace, 
together  with  thair  unswerving  loyalty  to 
that  precious  herttaga.  their  Christianity, 
which  Patrlclc  bequeathed  them  from  the 
Hill  of  Tara.  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  not 
(mly  to  the  present  generation,  but  to  gen- 
erations that  ere  not  yet  bom.  The  inten- 
sity of  your  fidelity  in  this  age  Is  your  leg- 
acy In  daivotion  to  tbm  next. 

*Trom  time  taunemorlal.  governments 
have  marked  the  great  evcnU  in  their  his- 
tory, and  the  birthdays  at  their  distinguished 
chieftains  for  celebration,  and  they  have  ap- 
propriately commemorated  thoae  «*— jg"***^ 
anniversaries.  They  have  done  so.  that  by 
attartitng  momantooa  significance  to  the 
namaa  and  achleremenu  of  their  early 
Champians.  future  generauons  might  be  in- 
apirad  to  imitate  their  virtues. 

"Tba  function  of  meditation  on  Joys  or 
la  the  enrtdUBent  of  amotions.  VU 
of  trtumplia  or  trlbOlatlona  In  thoae 
who  arc  dear  to  us  refine  the  soxil,  encourage 
to  rasolution  and  fix*  our  beings  with  fresh 
tvaaaporu  of  fidelity  and  lore.  And  as  the 
berttagea.  whether  spdrtttial  or  temporal, 
whtah  we  Irlab  anjoy  today  ndact  ttaa  glorlaa 
of  triumphant  past,  or  the  uibolaMaaa  of 
a  trying  one.  we  mentloa  them  In  the  hope 
tbat  ilMir  vision  aaay  cbaar  ttoMd  soctfa.  In 

In  an  the  antor  of 

of  hirtttVi.    Xn- 

lito: 


la  rteb  In  tradMon," 

WhenlrUk 

Patrlek's  Day  ht 
ttaa  Bseaonal  day  of  the  Irtab. 
on  wtaicta  tike  ctaildrsn  of 
to  pay  loyal  respact  and  grataful 
to  the  BMaaciry  of  their  satntad  benefartor 
hia  saintly  bmutcrs.  The  Celt  finds 
opportunity  for  rttweaahiiiis  of  grati- 
tude on  0t.  Patrlek's  Day.  Oh.  yes:  because 
beautifully  tender,  sweetly  solemn,  and  in- 
are  the  maaortaa  which 
the  commaaoratlon  of  thte 
dagr  In  Irdaad  and  the  world  over  for 

"In  barmony  with  the  reawakening  of  the 
spirit  of  love  in  you.  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
there  wUl  be  a  rebirth  and  raaorraetlon  of 
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Ireland.    There  the  green  will 

the  dull  dead  clods  of  earth; 

assunder  the  fetters  of  wintry 

All  break  forth  in  floral  splendor 

verdure  over  meadow  and  wood- 

rivers  and  streams  freed  from 

of  their  mountain  faatnaaa  will 

of  praise  to  Ood  aa  they 

to  the  freedom  of  the  open 

Sowers  in  field  and  the  blossoms 

wlU  burden  the  air  with  their 

and  the  birds  upon  the 

ctatill   the   fragrance   of    flowers 

of  melody  informing  the  world 

of  Ireland  may  be  stilled  but 

]  reland  Uvea. 

dear  friends,  your  brothers  and 

.  their  heart  and  pulse  leap- 

,  with  new-born  vigor  and 

garlands  from  the  gardens 

marched   prayerfully  down   the 
aisles    of    their    bivouacs,    and 
green     mound     where     a 
rlth  the  symbol  of  their  hope 
and  then  held  up  to  God  the 
hat    symbol    of    the    rich    con- 
Ireland  has  made  to  civi- 
humanity — her  long  litany  of 
scholars — she    pleaded   to   St. 
upon  those  souls  who  loved 
than  life,  and  to  whose  sacrl- 
under  Ood.  the  Ijenedictlcns 
her  children  have  been  blessed 
;he  world.    Let  us.  too.  be  mind- 
's glories  as  well  as  Ireland's 
on   St.  Patrick's  Day." 
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Steadfast  in  faith 

have  selected  the  birthdays 

their  wartime  heroes,  or 

founders    as    their    days    of 

It  remained  for  the  Irish  race 

the  faith  of  their  patrocal 

!  tcsen  expression  of  the  national 

traits  of  a  race  spring  from  the 

its  people,  and  standing  out  in 

against  all  other  forces  in  the 

the  Irish  race  is  Its  wonderful 

faith  and  the  teachings  of  the 

whose  festival  we  celebrate 


u  nique 


of    that    fidelity    is    best 

the   fact    that    notwithstanding 

intolerance  and  j)ersecution.  it 

as  pure  and  as  vigorous  as  when 

was  sown  in  the  virgin  soil  of 

has  taken  root,  too,  and  flotir- 

climes.  untU  today  lU  growth 

]y  the  limits  of  no  land,  and  its 

among  the  products  of  every 

aatlon  upon  the  face  of  planet 

observance  of  St.  Patricks  Day. 

In    that    it   is  universal. 

land  wherever  conditions  and 

have    carried    the    Celt,    the 

Is  lifted  on  this  day  in  mem- 

I's  potron  saint. 

heUey  who  said.  'Our  sweetest 

that    UU    of    saddest 

4tftlng  the  scroll  of  the  agaa  and 

thetr  aacraia.  are  behold  a  nation 

from  the  maOov  light  of  glad> 

daft  niffbt  of  grlaf .   The  aoon- 

flanltw  have  tottered,  her  tml- 

pierced  the  darkness  of  the 

and  eighth  centuries  with  the 

have  long  since  paid  the 

which  barbarism  demanded  cf 

that  lone  monitor,  her  Cstholic 

constitutes  the  connecting  link 

fifth  and  the  twentieth  centuries 

I  in  the  purity  and  freshness  of 

radiance. 

!  The  harp  of  your  minstrel  Is 
i  mong  your  ruins,  the  inspiration 
has  been  stultified,  the  can- 
artist  has  been  scattered  on  the 
wind,  and  the  crumlech  of  your 
long  since  crumbled  into  dust: 
— thst  faith  that  came  to  you 
an  humble  and  lowly  shep- 


leemlnf 


fa  th 


bom 


herd,  whose  cradle  another  nation  rocked — 
that  faith,  defying  persecution,  oppression, 
and  the  lapse  of  ages,  comes  down  to  you 
over  time's  terrifflc  and  gigantic  flood,  car- 
rying with  It  the  message  of  1.500  years  of 
loyalty,   fidelity,  gratitude,  and  reverence.- 

To  honor  the  dead 

"Little  is  known  of  Patrick's  birthplace. 
nor  does  it  matter  much  where  he  was  born. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Ireland  is  the  land  of 
his  adoption  and  the  field  of  his  apostc41c 
labors.  Suffice  it  to  again  say,  that  Ireland 
is  the  country  which  he  reclaimed  from 
paganism  in  the  gloaming  of  the  year  432, 
and  presented  it  to  the  living  God  as  one  of 
the  greenest  and  fairest  laurels  that  ever 
ornamented  the  brow  of  triumphant  Christi- 
anity. It  is  certain,  too,  of  Patrick,  that  in 
his  old  age,  when  about  to  rest  from  his 
arduous  labors  that  he  reclined  his  weary 
head  on  the  lap  of  Ireland,  that  she  possesses 
the  deposit  of  his  sacred  ashes,  and  while 
she  keeps  vlgU  by  hallc/wed  urn  that  con- 
tain:, them,  her  children  are  content  that 
other  nations,  If  they  will,  should  dispute  the 
glory  of  having  rocked  his  cradle. 

"The  story  runs  that  when  Patrick  was  but 
16  years  of  age,  his  father's  house  was  ravaged 
by  a  band  of  barbarians.  Patrick,  It  seems, 
and  many  of  his  father's  vassals  were  carried 
by  vandals  into  Ireland.  Torn,  then,  in  the 
tender  years  of  youth  from  the  sacred  ties 
of  home  and  parental  Influence,  he  arrived  in 
Ireland  a  slave.  But  the  children  of  Ireland 
for  1.500  years  have  exhausted  eulogy  and 
the  art  of  bending  words  that  they  nalght 
pay  reverential  tribute  to  their  patron  for 
the  unceremonious  reception  that  vras  first 
given  to  him  In  their  native  land.  And  be  it 
to  the  eternal  glory  of  that  nation,  and  that 
nation's  children,  that  the  last  noble  use 
that  Ireland  made  of  her  own  freedom  was 
to  tear  away  all  the  manacles  of  bondage,  all 
semblances  of  slavery,  and  proclaim  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  Ireland  free. 

"With  that  last  act  of  legislative  power. 
Ireland  bowed  her  head  In  bondage  through 
the  treacherous  deception  of  Henry  II.  but 
she  made  atonement  to  St.  Patrick,  and  she 
gave  the  nations  of  the  world  a  sterling  lesson 
on  their  obligations  to  their  fellow  men. 

"  "Some   things   more   perfect   are    In    their 
decay 
Like  spark  that  going  out  gives  clearest 
light 
Such  was  my  fate  whose  doleful  dying  day 
Began  my  Joy  and  termed  fortunes'  spite 
Rue  not  my  death,  rejoice  at  my  repose 
It  was  net  death  to  me.  but  to  my  woe 
The  bud  was  opened  to  let  out  the  rose 
The  chains  unloosed  to  let  the  captive 
go' 

"St.  Patrick  waa  by  profession  a  man  of 
peace,  and  for  60  years,  until  he  died  at  Saul 
In  Ulster  In  493.  he  labored  zealously  in  pro- 
moting the  arts  of  peace.  Scarcely  had  Pat- 
rick reclined  his  head  In  the  lap  of  mother 
earth  than  we  find  Ireland  tranafonned  Into 
a  vast  center  of  learning.  Prom  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centtiry,  when 
the  clotids  of  war  hovered  over  weatem  Eu- 
rope, the  eons  of  Patrick  alone  held  the  torch 
the  beacon  of  laTnlng  thst  poured  Its  flood 
of  cultural  light  on  tho  aeltnce.  philosophy, 
and  art.  when  practically  the  whole  world 
was  threatened  with  the  horrible  darkneas 
of  barbarism." 

To  gain  intpiration 

"Historians  and  essayists  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  exhausting  eulogy  en  the  glories 
and  the  Illustrious  achievements  of  the  sons 
of  St.  Patrick.  The  princes  of  other  coun- 
tries were  their  pupils,  and  Irishmen  accord- 
ing to  Venerable  Bede  took  no  fee  from  them 
either  for  board  or  for  tuition.  England  and 
the  world  are  proud  of  the  immortal  Alfred 
the  Great,  but  Ireland  points  to  him  with  a 
greater  pride — the  pride  that  is  born  of  the 
privilege  of  having  sponsored  his  cultural 
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adilevements  that  lend  luster,  and  dignity, 
and  probity,  and  honor,  and  immortality  to 
his  name. 

"Wor  were  their  growiiig  virtues  confined  to 
Ireland  alone.  Leaving  home,  clad  in  no 
armor  other  than  their  virtues  and  scholar- 
ship, they  aaaaOed  the  very  centers  of  Igno- 
rance, where  pillage,  plunder,  rapine,  and 
greed  were  dominating  the  Impnlara  of  man- 
kind. Into  the  very  citadels  of  fgnorance 
went  the  apostles  ot  Ireland,  carrying  the 
torch  of  revelation,  and  everywhere  di^telllng 
with  rifts  of  light  the  darkest  intellectual 
gloom. 

"Columbanus  she  sent  to  Italy:  Gall,  to 
Switzerland,  where  the  abbey  and  the  town 
still  bear  his  name;  to  Germany>she  sent  Kll- 
11am  and  VlrgUlus,  and  in  Germany  today  no 
fewer  than  203  churches  are  dedicated  to 
Irish  apostles.  Indeed,  It  Is  to  Irishmen  that 
the  WOTld  is  Indebted  for  the  universities  of 
Orford,  Pavla,  and  Paris.  Are  we  ama»d 
then  at  the  words  of  3t.  Bernard,  'that  from 
Irelc^nd.  as  from  an  owerfloavtng  stream, 
crowds  of  holy  nMn  desc«uled  on  fortign 
nations?' 

"For  every  known  cotmtry  the  aona  of  Ire- 
land carried  forth  for  the  sickly  flame  of 
knowledge  until  Ireland  became  known  in  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  writings  at  the 
times  as  the  'Island  of  Saints  and  Scholars.' 
I  could  mention  that  the  Irish  acaroely  felt 
the  riveted  manacles  of  slavery  than  France 
and  Italy  furnished  that  great  galaxy  of  gen- 
iuses In  poetry,  music,  architecture,  and  art 
that  merited  Leo  X's  pontificate,  the  title  cf 
The  Golden  Age.'  " 

To  cting  to  wtemorie* 
"Verily  It  was  the  age  of  faith— that  faith 
that  reared  all  of  the  vast  miracles  of  archl- 
tecttire  tinder  the  vast  dome  of  heaven — 
those  stupendous  monuments  of  genius  that 
are  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  embarrass- 
ment of  your  modern  masters.  No.  I  will 
say  that  Irishmen  were  the  creative  inspira- 
tion of  them,  but  It  la  oddly  coincidental 
that  when  the  Irish  independence  was  tm- 
suspectlngly  assassinated  because  of  an  hu- 
moral act  of  King  Dermott — that  tbeae  coun- 
tries that  profited  by  Irish  emigration  dKMild 
sprui^  into  new,  live,  indtistrial.  and  pro- 
gressive nations. 

"Lord  liacaulay  hints  that  the  suspicion  la 
not  tinwarranted  when  he  says,  *8cattered  all 
over  Europe  were  to  be  found  brave  Irish 
counts,  Irish  barons,  Irish  knights  of  St. 
Lewis,  of  St.  Leopold,  of  the  White  iBgle. 
and  the  Golden  Fleece,  who.  If  they  remained 
In  the  house  of  bondage,  could  not  have  been 
more  ensigns  of  a  marching  regiment  of  free- 
men of  petty  corporations.  These  men.  the 
natural  dilefs  of  their  race,  having  with- 
drawn what  remained,  were  hopelea^  paa- 
arve" 

"There  la  reaeon — ample  reason  even  nov— 
f«r  the  Irlah  being  aeattered  an  over 
In  the  fboa  of  a  lon^  Mtony  of  tyrannia 
tn  ^mttof  n  nnttan  of 
t 
MMality  to  fe 
•f  aa 
of 

aututaa.<l> 
Ulster.  <S) 

flacatkma.  (4)  the  brafeaB  taeaty  of 
4ft)  the  paiaal  code.  (6)  the  white  tKTor  of 
laSC  (7)  the  Infamous  union.  (8>  Pitt's 
broken  pledge  to  emancipate  the  CathoUca. 
i8)  the  "nthe  war.  ( 10)  the  artifkOal  famine. 
(11>  the  coercion  acts.  (12)  Lord  John  Bua- 
aell's  poor  laws,  (13)  the  clearances.  (14)  the 
land  war.  (18)  the  broken  pledge  of  home 
rule— aU  this  unhappy  litany  of  outragea 
simply  to  prove  the  truth  of  Lincoln's  dictum. 
'No  man  is  good  enough  to  rule  another  with- 
out the  other  man's  consent.' 

"Uy  grandfather  lived  throxigh  the  terrible 
famine  of  I8it-48.  Often  he  related  to  me 
some  of  the  gruesome  eptaodea  that  occurred 


In  Ireland  during  thoae  three  awful  years  of 
living  death  for  a  natkm — tales  of  Irishmen 
crawling  to  a  meal  of  putrid  carrion  with 
that  Bnglishmcn  of  the 
It  to  their  carnivals  of  vi&nds 
and  wine;  tales  that  would  make  yoUr  blood 
fMment;  tales  of  hcdlow-eyed  and  cadaverous 
IrlafaBien  dying  down  in  the  ditches  whUe 
howling  for  bread.  During  that  awful  night 
of  3  years  when  729.000  pec^de  died  In  the 
borrora  and  agonies  of  starvation — during 
that  awful  night  of  S  years  when  all  Ireland 
was  on  a  hunger  strike  for  Its  faith.  Ita  prlce- 
leaa  heritage  trom  St.  Patrick,  the  world  took 
Uttle  cognisance  of  It." 

Of  heroie  tmditions 

"Ireland  did  not  then  hawe  ZUBMfiM  chil- 
dren aeattered  over  the  eortti.  the  strongest 

fabric  of  powerful  empires,  and  the  London 
Tlmea  made  bold  to  ahow  its  hand.  While 
brave  and  valiant  Irlahmen  were  awaiting  liv- 
ing fdkyslcal  decay,  with  the  ^ased  eye  of 
starvation  and  the  onpty  cough  of  death,  the 
hstefxilly  and  oontemptnonsly  re- 
The  Celt  goes  to  yield  to  tht  Saxon. 
Thia  Island  of  100  harbors  with  Its  prolific 
rlvera,  its  beautiful  lakes,  with  Ita  fertile 
mines.  Its  riches  of  every  knd.  Is  being  cleared 
quietly,  surely,  and  effectively  for  the  Inter- 
esta  and  luxurtee  of  htnnanlty.'  Humanity ! 
Good  Gcd.  were  not  the  Irish  haMBsnf  Get 
that  word  'luxury'  In  ^Makli^  of  tamlne.  and 
a  people's  extermination. 

"Svery  conceivable  device  for  pcrsecutton 
waa  invented  in  ortier  that  her  faith  might 
be  destroyed.  Persecution  and  oppressvon 
were  rampant,  and  Irlalunen  had  to  seek  the 
consolations  of  their  faith  In  strange  landa. 
Forth  they  went  over  the  highway  of  the 
ocean,  to  Spain.  France.  Italy.  Germany.  Aus- 
tralia. Canada,  and  the  United  SUtea. 
Driven  from  home,  her  children  arc  found  In 
every  land,  yet  their  affections,  like  the  cA.A 
ivy  to  the  temple,  still  cling  tenadotialy  to 
the  memories  of  their  national  land;  memo- 
ries that  are  rich  In  culture  and  fraught  with 
heroism  of  her  valiant  sons.  Tonight  we  en- 
twine a  garland  of  glory  from  the  annuls  ol 
her  history,  and  with  tender  sensibilities  we 
place  It  upon  the  rxuns  which  persecution 
wrought  on  the  land  of  our  fathers 

"And  we  select  our  mementoes  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Emerald  Isle — from  the  gran- 
deur of  the  canrewsy  of  the  nortti  and  the 
scenic  glories  of  her  Bailamey  In  the  south; 
from  the  meetings  of  the  watera  of  Avoea's 
Vale  and  the  MTstic  round  bowers  In  the 
submerged  fldds  of  Olendaloo^:  and  frcm 
the  Ivy-clad  abbey  that  tHiaXL  bear  testimony 
to  her  imdying  faith  from  the  moss-grown 
monastery  that  shall  Attest  her  ages  of 
matchless  learning,  and  from  the  molding 
cromlech  that  shall  «toq«ently  proaialm  the 
paganism  of  the  past  sad  trhimph  of  St.  Pat- 
rick. It  shaU  be  a  memorial  to  a  race  that 
was  trtaavhsDt  in  liberty  and  dlstinctUsbed 
in 
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tng  on  the  wsvsa  of ' 
nuns  were  oid  long  bcfora  the  great  ChrtM 
tophar  Ootaahus  pointed  the  vsy  dsrtng  70 
tocrld  days  acrasa  the  tradUeas  oeaan  and 
eaBtorias  bafOfs  Ondlnal  fsngton  and  his 
brave  Norman  barons  forced  King  John  to 
sign  the  Oksat  Chartar  of  libertiea  on  tho 
tamoos  old  field  of  Rnaagaade.  They  were 
old  eanturles  before  the  great  St.  Patrick 
atftfn4t^  the  HiU  of  Tara.  threw  a  halo 
around  It.  and  then  glided  Its  outlines  with 
the  light  of  Christianity.  Invaders  for  een- 
turiea  sought  to  destroy  them,  and  the  chU- 
drm  of  Ireland  fought  bravely  for  oenturiea 
to  defend  them. 

"There  is  no  more  Ulustrious  q>ectacle  In 
history  than  the  conflict  of  the  Danes  and 
Irish  on  the  Pteld  of  Omtarf.  The  setting 
was  appropriate.    Qn  Good  Friday  morning. 


1014.  a  wave  of  barbaric  nsnee  swept  down 
on  Cloutarf .  Gallantly  and : 
of  Erin,  led  by  their  v« 
the  Brave,  inched  weapons  with 
his  heavily  mailed  Danea  in  one  of  the  ' 
est  batUea  that,  untU  then,  had  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  horiaon  of  human 
And  when  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
strife  were  stilled,  the  avarleioaa  Danea  had 
been  driven  to  the  sea,  never  to  return. 

"The  sword  of  Srin  ajid  the  Cross  of  CSulst 
bad  triumphed  over  avarice  and  paganism. 
Bui  an  odd  bit  of  fate,  both  Brian  Bom  and 
Brodar  met  desth  aCtar  the  battle.  Itar  has 
there  ever  been  s  ■aotant  in  the  IJOO  yaan 
of  har  OaUMiilclty  that  the  Celt  haa  failed 
to  stand  gaBsntly  by  the  ramparts  oi  bla 
faith.  The  legHma  of  Benry  vm  were  sent 
to  iholmji  her;  CUsabeth  dispatched  armias 
to  snnllitlnTi  her:  and  the  nwoster  Cimu— 11 
outraged  her.  All  a|q)arently  aimed  at  har 
esttnc:ion.  but  in  whatever  tfaa  they  auc- 
ceeded.  of  this  we  are  sure,  they  all  failed 
magnlfieently  In  tbete^  efforts  at  tearing  her 
faith  from  the  boaost  of  her  aoU. 

The  blood  of  her  martyrs  r4>t  only  fmo- 
tifled  the  seed  of  faith,  but  their  warm  Mood 
touched  it  with  vigor  and  enkindled  it  with 
the  fire  of  divine  life  and  love.  Today.  It 
fiourtahes  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  lU 
fragrance  burdens  the  afcr  in  every  clbhe 
wheth«  the  chiklren  of  Ireland  were  driven 
by  petascattlea.  nmsmalrin  and  the  penal 
laws.  PSther  Sheoly.  8.  J.,  haa  beautifully 
said: 

Llt>eri  sad  dtcd 

"  Ireland  may  be  cafled  the  latul  of  faU- 
tnea.  Failure,  if  you  will,  but  glorious  fail- 
ures, rat  what  is  natiODal  failure?  Poverty? 
Suffering?  Ilie  broken  arch?  The  dese- 
crated shrine?  The  dismantled  halls  of  the 
princely  chief?  No.  These  are  ruins,  but 
not  falturea.  The  one  awfOl  XaUtire  of  a 
natftm  Is  to  fall  from  her  Ideals— from  her 
heritages:  to  give  up  sC-tviug.  to  be  leaa  than 
herself  in  aim  of  effort:  to  sell  her  soul  to 
powers  or  avarice;  to  be  aught  that  serves  the 
sordid  sway  of  pride  and  paawkwi.  Tbat  In- 
deed Is  faUure  which  suOBBSdi  at  the  prtce 
of  virtue  and  honor.  Iretand  might  have 
been  rich  and  favored.  She  might  have 
merged  her  identity  and  her  faith  in  an  alien 
empire,  and  in  an  alien  Wvwshlp.  But  she 
foi^t  and  she  died;  ahe  r/ju^ed  and  die 
agonized.  Yet  In  defeat  slv«'  haa  eooquered. 
The  spirit  livee  on. 

**  'Who  fears  to  speak  cf  "Sa 

Who  blushes  at  the  name. 

When  cowards  mock  a  patriot's  fate. 

Who  hanga  hia  band  In  shame?' 

TThat  Is  the  ^orlous  resurgent  spirit  of  the 
Oetta.  When  thsir  cap  of  Wttcracsa  was 
filled  up.  when  the  light  seemed  parted  (torn 
their  eyes,  vriien  thsIr  harocs  and  lisinw  lay 
dead  before 


itely. 
tiiat  were 
altsd  valor  Mid  pstrtoUaoi  MM  flttrittr  to 

heritages  by  vlrtas  of  a  faith 

be  broken,  by  a  love  that  cannot  dtc." 

ror  God  and  /relsnd 
nrhcy  Bved  for  their  herttsfee  and  the  en- 
thuatasui  of  their  lives  has  bscn  f eH  in  all 
the  earth,  and  it  has  given  heart  and  pulae 
to  every  strug^^e  for  liberty  the  woiid  over 
the  past  900  years.  And  of  an  ideal  John 
Quincy  Adams  says:  'It  must.  It  win  irradi- 
ate the  ><nrfcn— ■  of  diaaolutlon;  will  identify 
the  consciouansaa  of  the  past  with  h(4>e  of 
futtirtty:  win  smooth  the  paamse  from  this 
to  a  better  world,  ajod  link  the  lost  pangs  of 
expiring  nature  with  the  first  rapturea  of 
never-ending  )oy.'" 
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It  «»s  th«  inunortal  Orattaa  wfco  said. 
-To  heU  with  yam  wcuwlnme  w«  w»nt  our 
»tr7  -  And  Botart  ■maatt.  "Wben  my 
atry  tb&U  tsk«  Its  ptoe*  aaacmg  the  na- 
tions of  ths  ifTli.  tbea.  and  no*  tai  tb«i. 
tot  my  epitaph  b*  wrttt«i.~  And  PadriM 
P«arce.  ~liile  ftprings  from  de*th.  and  fro«n 
tiM  giai^a  of  our  martyred  dead  spring  lire 
_  nsgland  has  left  us  our  martyred 
and  while  JniaaA  taoMi  tlMse  gravca. 

uniiee,  shall  aafwr  ba  at  paaoa." 

•The  morning  breaka.  The  light  ahead  is 
fair  to  see.  It  U  ol  good  aijgury  that  the 
feast  of  St.  Patrick  Is  celebrated  here  as  well 
aa  m  IraUnd  Mobla  coantryl  In  deep  re- 
the  cplxtta  of  your  dead  walk  lu 
todar.    brood   amid   thy   solitudes; 

jMiaath  thy  balconies  and  belfries  to 

rarlatt  the  scenes  of  their  past  trlxmiphs;  glow 
with  pride  in  recalling  the  achievements  of 
bar  sona;  and  thrill  at  the  beauUes.  oh.  Ire- 
land, your  Ireland  of  other  days:  they  stand 
at  **■*  uptm  your  moDuments.  whispering  to 
the  stars:  'Grace  of  dreams,  what  may  betklel 
God  of  my  fathers,  grant  our  children  hearts 
at  grace.  God  of  the  unl-^rse.  shower  yo\ir 
benedicUons  on  poor  oM  Iraiaad.' 

"Te«.  tha  Brilov  ngM  «(  aaomlng  U  fair 
to  behold.  And  as  Archbishop  Hughes  once 
said.  We  may  still  hope  that  the  flag  oi 
freedom  will  once  more  wave  on  the  graan 
hills  of  that  unhappy  coimtry.  and  we  may 
predict  that  the  faith  of  St  Patrick  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  faith  of  Ireland,  when  the 
religions  of  those  who  persecuted  the  Irish 
■hall  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to 
convince  incredulous  posterity  that  Isglala- 
turca  have  dared  to  Invade  the  prerogatives  of 
God  in  attempting  to  dictate  what  a  people 
ahould  believe.' 

"Then  here  thta  trmlng.  in  conslderatkin 
of  radiant  stnagglas  that  were  and  paeptng 
Into  glorkiijs  and  brighter  days  ahaad.  aa  wa 
are  gathered  her*  in  kivlng  communion,  freed 
of  faction  and  ptirged  of  selfish  ptirpose.  let 
ua  pledge  anew  our  fldallty  of  the  precious 
heritages  that  St.  Patrick  bequeathed  lu. 
and  our  veneration  and  love  for  the  immor- 
tal dead  of  Ireland. 

*"Oh,  Ireland!  thy  sun  la  but  rising  while 
ocbara  have  set 
And  ttkoogh  slavery's  cloud  o'er  thy  morn- 
ing bath  hung. 
TlM   fuU    moon    ct   freedom    shall    b— m 
arotind  ibce  yet. 

oh.  Ireland,  though  long  In  %hm 


Tliy  star  shall  shine  out  when  the  proudest 
■haU  fade.' " 


Mickif  u*s  Stste  LefuUtvre  Opposes  Cor- 
UilaBeat  of  Veterans'  Hospital-Coa- 
strvction  Progrui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 


or  MiTHttAM 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RIPBIKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  16.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remArlu  In  the  Rcc- 
ou>.  I  wish  to  include  a  resolution  that 
was  unanUnously  adopted  by  the  Mich- 
igan State  Senate  and  the  Michigan 
House  of  Representatives.  The  resolu- 
Uoo  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resoluttcm  S 
OoQCurrent     resolution     requesting     Imme- 
diate rerlevr  of  raoant  cuts  in  the  veterans' 
hospital  program 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Admlnlatratlon  baa 
laeaatly  annoonosd  the  caaeellatlon  of  plana 


hoaptal 
eviropsychli  trie 


mental 


tie 


coun'  tea 


hi  B 


tie 


gei  erally 
are 

Vetei  sns 


for  the 

hoepltal  St 

ctilosis 

ne 

from   which 

Michigan 

Whei-eas  11 
wUl  not  be 
of  such  actl(^ 

Whereas 
now  engage* 
spproxlmate  y 
pltal  facUltlh 
boring 
been  shown 
regardless  o: 
the  prapo8a< 

Who'eas 
istration 
uncertainty 
of  veterans 
community 
of  hospital 
Whereas 

citizens 

Michigan 

of  the 

to  hospitaL 

Toledo:  am 
Whereas 

at  the 

while  we 

abroad 
Resolrrd 

sentatives 

Congress, 

be 

and 

with  respec 

mine 

hospitals 

Toledo.  CH)|o 
Resolved 

■a  now 

mlnlstratlo^ 

earlier 

program  as 

be  It  ftirth4r 
Resolved 

transmltiec 

President  < 

the  Hotiae 

Michigan 

of  Rep: 


conltructlon  of  a  200-bed   general 

^rand  Rapids,  a  600-bed  tuber- 

at  Detroit,  and  a  1.000-bed 

hoepltal   at   Toledo.  Ohio. 

Itads   were   to   be    allotted    to 

and  nervous  cases:  and 
sppears  that  needs  of  veterans 
tdequately  cared  for  as  a  result 
;  and 

citizens  of  Grand  Rapids  are 
In  the  conduct  of  a  drive  for 
14.000,000  to  add  to  the  hoe- 
of  Kent  County  and  nelgh- 
and  that  such  facilities  have 
by  survey  to  be  badly  needed, 
what  facilities  are  provided  by 
Veterans'  Hospital;  and 
action  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
caused    great   confusion    and 
and  has  endangered  the  welfare 
Eind  of  all  other  citizens  of  the 
interested    In    the   development 
:  acuities  in  the  area;  and 

Interests  of  veterans  and  other 

throughout  the  State  of 

adversely  affected  by  the  action 

'  Administration  with  respect 

at  Grand  Rapids.  Detroit,  and 


expense 
tre 

Jiov 


aid 
memori  tllzed 
reexam  ne 
respec :  U 

WltlKUt 

It 


ap]  ears 


dec  slons 


>udget  cuts  should  not  be  made 
of  sick  and  disabled  veterans 
spending   much   larger   sums 
,  therefore,  be  it 
>y  the  9enate  { the  house  of  repre- 
toncurring).  That  the  President, 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
and   requested   to   reopen 
the  decisions  previously  made 
to  these  hospitals,  and  to  deter- 
delay  the  need  for  veterans' 
Grand    Rapids.    Detroit,    and 
:  and  be  it  further 
That  If  such  need  be  established 
to  exist,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
be    requested    to    reverse    Its 
and  to  continue  with  Its 
originally  determined  upon;  and 


That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
to   President   Truman,   to   the 
r  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of 
of   Representatives,   and  to   the 
lAembers  in  the  Senate  and  House 
esei  taUves  of  Congress. 
Unanimo^ialy  adopted  by  the  senate,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1949 

Unanlmdualy    adopted    by   the    house    of 
repraasntat  ives.  March  4.  1949. 


Na  tional  Heahii  Ininrance 


EXTJENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weknesday,  March  16.  1949 
BUniANAN. 


Mr 

quite 
against 
Insurance 
the 

through  i 
ganda 
That 
aU 
Tralnmac 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
interested    in    the    propaganda 
tlie  President's  national  health- 
program  being  distributed  by 
American      Medical      Association 
s  $3,500,000  lobby  and  propa- 
fuild. 
fuad 


memlers 


is  being  raised  by  assessing 
of  the  AMA  $25.  The 
News,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Brotherhdod  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  car- 
ried an  editorial  on  that  assessment 
which  lam  sure  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  jbe  interested  in  reading. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  in  the  CcNCRessiONAL  Rec- 
ord that  editorial  and  a  news  story  from 
the  same  issue  of  the  Trainman  News  on 
the  12-point  program  recently  issued  by 
the  AMA  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  ex- 
tending medical  care: 
AMA  PtraLictSTS  Sr.urr  Window  Dkessinc — 

OrroL    Rehash    of    Plan    That    Aleeadt 

Failed — 80    Peicknt    of     Abcducans     Ab« 

MzDicAi.     Indigents     Uno«b     Assocwtiom 

RtnJEs 

The  American  Medical  Association  in  Its 
time-honored  reftisal  to  face  the  facts.  Is 
offering  the  public  snares  and  delusions  In 
a  frantic  effort  to  forestall  elTectlve  national 
health  legislation. 

They  have  hired  a  high-powered  public- 
relations  outfit — Whltaker  and  Baxter — to 
weave  the  fantasy  and  present  it  to  the  pub- 
lic in  ads  and  articles. 

FANCT  FCZSS  BXLATIONS 

A  fancy  press-relations  Job  designed  to 
obscure  the  AMA's  stubborn  oppxjsltion  to 
any  program  which  wotold  bring  medical 
care  within  the  means  of  the  average  man 
is  being  presented  the  Nation,  says  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  Frothingham,  chairman,  committee  for 
the  Nation's   health. 

In  answer  to  critics.  AMA  has  prepared  a 
program  for  health  centered  around  the  old 
stand-by  of  voluntary  health  Insurance — a 
plan  already  proved  inadequate  for  the  80 
percent  of  Americans  making  less  that  $5,000 
per  year. 

Said  Dr.  Frothingham:  "In  reading  tha 
AMA  program,  it  wotild  be  well  to  remember 
that  the  AMA  recently  hired  a  new  and  clever 
publicity  firm  for  what  is  reported  the  big- 
gest public-relations  fee  in  history  and  which 
AMA  hopes  to  pay  out  of  the  $3,500,000  prop- 
aganda It  is  trying  to  collect  by  assessing 
members  $25  each." 

The  publicity  men  have  come  out  with  a 
fancy  window-dressing  Job  aimed  at  ob- 
scuring AMA  opposition  to  real  advance  In 
providing  medical  care. 

Less  than  a  sixth  of  the  population  Is  cov- 
ered by  voluntary  plans,  and  these  offer 
limited  protection.  Most  plans  are  con- 
trolled by  AMA  doctors  or  pay  only  a  small 
part  of  total  medical  costs. 

AMA   ALWAYS   UiST 

AMA  tirges  that  Government  funds  be 
applied  to  voluntary  plans  to  Include  "In- 
digent and  medically  Indigent"  persons.  By 
Its  own  statistics,  said  Dr.  Frothingham. 
"80  percent  of  the  population  are  not  abla 
to  meet  medical  expenses  out  of  their  own 
resotirces." 

Thus  many  self -respecting  American  fam- 
ilies would  be  labeled  "medically  indigent" 
after  investigation  of  personal  finances,  to 
meet  AMA  rules,  for  Government  aid. 

Most  of  the  items  on  the  AMA  lists  are 
either  on  the  statute  books,  or  are  incorpo- 
rated in  President  Truman's  program  now  be- 
fore Congress."  said  Dr.  Frothingham. 
The  AMA  is  merely  accepting  the  in- 
evitable, and  belatedly  Jumping  onto  the 
bandwagon  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  moat 
social  advances  in  the  past. 

Can  you  imagine  the  howls  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  the  hysteria  In  editorial 
offices  if  a  labor  union  ever  annotinced  that 
It  was  going  to  tax  its  members  $3,500,000 
to  oppose  a  single  piece  of  legislation?  That, 
of  course,  is  exactly  what  the  reactionary 
American  Medical  Association  Is  doing  in  an 
effort  to  throttle  President  Truman's  national 
health  program. 

In  view  of  its  attitude  toward  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  cannot  now  afford  ade- 
quate medical  and  hospital  service,  the  AMA 
ought  to  change  the  old  slogan  to  'Physician, 
•heel'  thyself' 
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Whkli  Kind  of  an  EcoDomy  Do  Yoa 
Recommend? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  wiscoivsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATlVia 

Wednesday.  March  16.  1949 

Mr.     MURRAY     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  taken  from  an 
offlcial  table  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics: 
MontHly  farm  wage  rattM   (withxrut  board). 

Per  wkonth 

South  Carolina •^ 

Mississippi —         ®2 

Alabama » 

Georgia ^ 

60 

71 
80 

as 

83 

84 

83 

M 

105 

110 


ter  produced,  the  less  fertile  the  soil. 
Why  talk  soil  conservation  and  then  ruin 
the  soil  at  the  same  time?  Which  labor 
return  should  an  Informed  labor  group 
advocate — the  $58-per-month  wage  scale 
or  the  $147-per-month  wage  scale? 


Louisiana ____- 

Tennessee 

Arkansaa 

Kentucky, 

West    Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Florida 

lllssourl 

Delaware. 


Maryland *1' 

Ohio *^* 

Temaa *!* 

Oklahoma '1'' 

Indiana l*"' 

Pennsylvania ^21 

Maine 129 

minols 130 

New  Mexico 132 

Michigan 136 

K«"«*g •  13*' 

Minnesota 1^ 

New  York 1*2 

Nebraska !♦* 

Vermont 1** 

New  Hampahire l*"' 

Wisconsin 1*'' 

New  Jeraey 150 

Bouth   Dakota — !*♦ 

Oomiactlctit 1** 

Mssasrlniastts 1*» 

Bhode  Island —  16* 

Colorado !*• 

North  Dakota !• 

Nevada 1«» 

Wyoming 1^0 

Utah I'W 

lionUna l'« 

Artaona l"'* 

Uaho 187 

Orsfon IW 

Callfomia- _ 202 

Washington 204 

In  which  area  would  you  prefer  to 
have  a  garage,  drug  store,  or  any  other 
business? 

Note  that  the  monthly  farm  wage- 
without  board — is  rather  low  in  the  areas 
where  oil  and  soil-depleting  crops  are 
produced,  and  note  that  in  the  dairy 
and  livestock  sections  the  farm  wages  of 
$140  to  $150  per  month  are  over  twice 
as  much  as  the  first-named  area. 

Why  should  we  let  areas  that  have 
already  witnessed  the  ruination  of  their 
soil  forge  a  program  that  will  ruin  the 
soils  of  the  remaining  areas  of  the  OMm- 
try?  We  should  maintain  the  fertility 
of  our  farms  by  dairying  and  livestock 
farming.  The  more  imitation  butter 
produced,  the  scarcer  and  higher  the 
price  of  meat.    The  more  imiution  but- 


World  Roand  Fliflit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANGS  CASE 

or  soxrrH  daxota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBE^NT A  l  i  V  sS 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  my  own  re- 
marks upon  the  meaning  of  the  historic 
nonstop  flight  of  the  Lucky  Lady  U 
around  the  world,  I  have  thought  the 
CoNCS£SSiONAL  RECORD  should  preserve  to 
posterity  one  of  the  factual,  summary 
stories  carried  by  the  newsijapers  of  the 
day.  For  this  purpose,  the  following  ac- 
count by  the  United  Press  seems  well 
suited  and  is  here  given  by  permission 
of  the  House: 

Poarr  Wobth.  Tkx. — Lucky  Lady  IJ.  a  United 
States  Air  Porce  B-50  bomber,  today  com- 
pleted the  first  nonstop  around-the-world 
flight  In  history. 

Ninety- four  hotirs  and  one  minute  after 
she  took  off  from  Carswell  Air  Force  Base  here 
last  Saturday,  the  great  four -engine  bomber 
canse  home  again  out  of  a  haze  hanging  In 
the  west. 

It  was  estimated  that  she  had  flown  23,452 
milca.  alioost  tha  <]itMn^^  of  the  earth's  cir- 
cumfarvaea  at  tba  Equator,  without  any  ma- 
jor dtBeotty  aloft  and  with  tha  benefit  of 
four  refuellngs  in  flight. 

Her  14  crewmen  scrambled  out.  proclaim- 
ing their  willingness  to  do  it  all  over  again 
after  a  little  rest,  and  received  a  royal  wel- 
come from  top  Air  Porce  ofScers  and  Air 
Secretary  W.  Stuart  Symington. 

Capt.  James  Gallaghsr.  of  Melroae.  Minn., 
the  smiling  crew  commander,  said,  "^e  were 
(HI  instruments  only  4  botirs;  the  weather 
was  excellent." 

The  last  lag — tha  homeward  daab  from 
HawaU.  where  Lucky  Lady  II  took  on  fUsI 
from  a  B-29  tanker  Tnsaday  night,  "seemed 
the  longeat."  Gallagher  said. 

Lucky  Lady  II  took  off  from  Carswell  at 
10:21  a.  m..  MST.  last  Saturday,  Pehnuuy  26. 
She  flaahed  past  the  CarsweU  tower,  at  the 
end  of  her  epochal  flight,  at  8:22  a.  m.  to- 
day, made  two  great  circles  about  the  field  at 
altitude  of  3.000  feet  and  then  came  down, 
over  Lake  Worth  at  the  west  end  of  the  run- 
way, for  a  perfect  landing. 

Some  400  fee  600  persoos,  most  of  them  Air 
Porce  perscmnel,  were  on  the  ramp  to  ware 
their  greetinga  to  the  crew,  which  had  their 
faces  pushed  against  the  wlndowa. 

The  B-2S  tanker  planes  were  with  Lucky 
Lady  liaa  ate  broke  through  the  haze.  They 
had  "plefcad  her  up  "  and  town,  aacort  on  the 
nm  In  from  Tucson,  Arit.  ttria  aBomlng. 

83rmington  and  the  top  military  men — Gen. 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Air  Chief  of  Staff;  Oeiu 
Curtia  S.  Lemay,  strategic  air  commander, 
and  MaJ.  Gen.  Roger  A.  Ramey.  Eighth  Air 
Force  commaDder — pushed  forward  and  en- 
circled the  crew  as  they  climbed  down. 

The  Air  Force  billed  this  as  a  training  mis- 
sion but  Its  olwkw  pride  in  the  flight  was 
reflected  by  tba  preamce  of  aU  the  'top 
brass." 

Air  Force  B-a9  tankers  went  up  over  the 
Azores.  Dtaahran  In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Pblllp- 
pines  and  Hawaii  to  deliver  fuel  to  the  glory- 
bound  bomber,  which  circled  the  globe  at  an 


average   speed    figure   uaoAdally   at   248  .S0 
miles  per  hour. 

Vandenberg  said  the  flight  waa  additional 
evidence  that  '*we  have  an  Intercontinental 
Air  Porce."  It  was  a  demonstration  to  the 
worid  that  no  enemy  objective  is  outalde  tha 
raofe  ol  United  SUtea  bombers. 

It  waa.  said  the  Posli,  *^  part  of  a  continu- 
ing program  of  In-flight  rafnallng  training 
fllghta  which  will  be  flown  to  aU  parte  of  the 
worid." 

Lucky  Lady  II  refueled  over  the  Azores  15 
hotirs  and  34  minutes  after  her  take-off;  over 
Dhahran  some  35  hours  and  9  minutes  oat 
of  Fbrt  Worth:  above  the  Philippines  at  the 
55  hour  and  39  minute  mark,  and  oto' 
Hawaii,  before  turning  homeward  on  the  last 
lap,  78  hours  and  54  minutes  after  the  flight 
beigan. 

Lucky  Lady  II,  drawn  from  the  Eighth  Air 
Force's  Forty -third  Bomber  Group,  is  a  regu- 
lar combat  jdane.  She  carried  twelve  60- 
caliber  guns  but  no  anununltion  or  bombs. 
For  additional  safety  margin,  bomb-bay  fuel 
tanks  were  instaUed. 

The  historic  flight  waa  performed  on  a 
schedule  of  masterful  precision  and  pre- 
caution. 

Ramey  and  his  associates  said  the  flight 
was  ordered  on  February  18.  Three  days 
later,  on  February  21.  the  B-29  tanker  planes 
were  In  place  at  the  refueling  points. 

Air-sea  rescue  unltr  were  put  on  alert  and 
100  to  125  auxiliary  landing  fields  were  des- 
ignated for  emergency  tise. 

Hotirly  reports  came  back  from  Lucky  Lady 
II  to  the  strategic  air  command  at  Omaha 
and  Eighth  Air  Force  headquarters  here. 
So  well  devlaed  were  the  channeU  of  com- 
mimleatlon  that  reports  from  the  plana 
reached  headquarters  in  an  average  time  ol 
30  minutes  to  an  hour. 

The  14-member  crew  was  given  a  physical 
esamlaatloa  just  before  the  take-off.  After 
a  tartef  preas  conference,  the  crewmen  ware 
hurried  away  to  flight  physicians  again  this 
morning  for  more  examinations,  to  study  the 
effects  of  their  long  grind. 

The  B-50,  manufactured  by  Boeing  Air- 
plane Oo.  of  Seattle.  Waah.,  la  a  vastiy  Im- 
proved postwar  versioo  of  the  B-29  Super- 
fortreas.  It  has  a  combat  radius  of  more 
than  2.300  miles,  but  on  a  straight-llna 
shuttle  bombing  mission  can  carry  6  tone  of 
bombs  6.000  mUes. 

Its  (^xrattand  eefling  Is  above  80,000  feet, 
and  its  load  ismaaHj  Is  10  tone. 

The  Air  Force  has  ordered  390  of  the  B-53's, 
but  tt  has  not  revealed  tte  number  thus  far 
ddlToad. 

ktrr  rULC*  wx  ttra  to  oo 
Lt.  Oen.  Curtia  Lemay.  head  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air   OoBOMBd.  declared   the   feat   ia 
merely  an  Indtcatkn  of  thlncs  to  eome  In 
Air  Porce  achievement. 

Asked  if  thla  mr —  tba  Air  Fbrea  can  <la- 
Itver  an  atomic  boob  to  asf  ^toee  la  the 
world,  he  replied: 

-jjgt'B  say  any  jplmem  that  would  re<|ulre 
an  atooile  bomb." 

He  said  the  oalj  limit  on  "mass  fllgbU"  a€ 
the  same  sort  "seems  to  be  the  ntmiber  oC 
tanker  planes  available. 

The  Lucky  Lady  skirted  Russian  and  sat^- 
llte  terriXarf.  ttftaf  across  north  Africa  and 
India,  to  avoid  crossing  land  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

Powered  with  four  Pratt  *  Whitney  3.500 
horsepower  engines,  the  B-50  has  a  top  epeed 
of  about  400  miles  an  hour,  a  crutelng  speed 
arooDd  800.  and  can  dimb  to  40j000  feet.  lu 
bc«id>  eapadty  la  stated  at  10  tona.  lu  maxi- 
mum ranee  (without  in-flight  rtfuellng)  at 
6.000  miles.  Its  wing  tpa^  is  141  feet.  Its 
findage  length  90  feet.  The  weight  ci  the 
I^ane.  for  normal  tafce-cff  Is  aboot  120.000 
pounds. 

Ludcy  Lady  II  took  Its  name  from  the  B-29 
Lucky  Lmdy,  one  of  three  Superforxs  wMch 
began  a  round-tha-wortd  flight  last  July.  Two 
of  the  planes  finished  the  flight,  asd  the 
third  crashed  in  Arabia. 
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WlUle  hiindrtd*  of  perwc*  »pp*renUy  were 
In  on  UN  9»att  ol  the  Liie*f  i**f /'  ^\ 
no  word  ot  rt  iMkcd  out  to  OM  pabUc.  I*at 
night  in  Wafiht>«coa.  S4  n«wp*pw.  f^^ 
and  newsreei  corrMpoodtnt*  wwe  **'!r** 
Abotfd  two  B-17  Flytng  FoitreMes  and  a  Con- 
•tcU»tk>n  transport  and  hustled  to  Fort 
Worth  to  corer  the  B-W*  airlTal. 

Ther  were  not  told  of  their  destmatlon  tin- 
tU  thev  were  in  the  air  en  route 

niZTIOTTB  WO«tD  FIJCHTS 

On  Apnl  6.  1934.  four  Army  ptonas  took 
otf  from  Seattle,  headed  •round  the  world. 
Only  two  of  the  original  planea  finished  the 
«m*it  It  took  175  days,  of  which  14  day* 
and  15  hour*  were  actual  flying  time. 

In  int.  the  Oerman  dirigible  Graf  Zeppelin 
made  tte  flobe-cJrcllng  trip  in  20  daya  and 
4  boar*  from  Prtedrichshafen  to  Frtedrtch- 
■iMilin    the  dtstanoe  21.700  miles. 

TIM  late  WUey  Poat  made  two  trlpa.  In 
Ittl  with  Harold  Gatty  as  narigatx»-.  he  flew 
a  northern  route  of  15.474  mUea  in  8  days. 
15  hours,  and  51  minutes.  In  19S3,  flylnc 
alone,  he  coretwl  .'oughly  the  same  route  in 
7  daya.  18  hours,  and  494  minutes. 

Howard    Hughea.    airplane    designer    and 
Mr  Bollywood  producer,  flew  around  by 
o(  RusaU.  14334  mllea.  In  3  days.   19 

r^  8  mlnutea.  and  10  awMiiuls  in  1938. 

In  1947.  wmiam  Odom.  with  MUton  Rey- 
nolds, the  owner,  flew  a  conrerted  Air  Force 
medium  bomber  over  a  20.000-mile  route  In 
tiiw  of  78  hours.  55  minutes,  and  12 


article    enUtle< 
Power."  writter 
SeversJty  and 
Digest  for 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follovcs: 


coNcaircLATioMs  rovn  i» 
In  a  telegram  from  Washington  to  Secre- 
tary Symington  and  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg. 
Air  Pore?  Chief  of  Staff  here.  aecreUry  at 
Katlocal  Defense  Fcrreetal  said: 

-The  eompteClon  of  the  first  arour.d-the- 
worid  nonstop  flight  Is  a  significant  achieve- 
ment. Through  JCM  I  send  my  sincere  con- 
gratulatlona  to  the  Air  l^iree.  and  particu- 
larly to  Captain  Oallajtier  and  his  crew." 

,  f^|rt»i«  Gallagher,  members  of  the 

t:  First  Lt.  Arthur  U.  Neal.  Vlsalia. 

Ciaif..  second  pUot;  Capt.  James  H.  Morris. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  third  pilot;  Capt.  Glenn 
K.  Hacker.  Bdorado.  Kans..  first  narlgator: 
First  Lt.  Earl  L.  Rigor.  Corrallls.  Greg.,  second 
navigator;  First  Lt.  Roland  B  Bonner.  Bakers- 
flald.  Calif.,  radar  offlcer:  First  Lt.  WUllam  F. 
CaSrey.  Boeton,  radar  ofBcer;  Capt.  David  B. 
Parmelee.  Guilford.  Conn.,  flight  engineer; 
Staff  Sgt.  Robert  G.  Davis.  Nlles.  Ulch..  flight 
anctneer;  Tech.  Sgt.  VirgU  L.  Toung.  Cranes- 
Tllle.  Pa  .  flight  engineer;  Tech.  Sgt.  Burgees 
O.  Canlrell.  Pound.  Va..  radio  operator;  Staff 
Bgt.  Robert  R.  McLeroy.  Alrarado.  Tex.,  radio 
operator:  Tech.  Sgt.  Il^rln  G.  Davis.  Long 
Be«ch.  Calif.,  gunner;  Staff  Sgt.  Donald  G. 
Traugb.  Jr  .  Danville.  Pa  .  gvmner. 

Lieutenant  Neal.  second  pilot  of  the  Luck}/ 
Lady  II.  was  the  pUot  of  the  B-29  Super- 
fortreoa  Utekg  lady,  one  of  the  three  Super- 
idRi  -^'hich  started  on  the  round-the-world 
tnHatnt  flight  previously. 


Peace  Tbrouf  h  Air  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 


•Peace    Through    Air 
by  Maj.  Alexander  P.  de 
published  in  the  Readers 
February  1949. 

no  objection,  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 


or  WBT  viBcuna 
IN  THE  SZNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATE8 

Wednesday.  March  IS  ileffulative  day  of 
Monday.  February  21).  1949 

Mr.  NEELY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko  a  remaricable 
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we  have  within  cur  grasp  a 
^eets   this   condition.     It   is 
to  American  genius  and  ca- 
ll* strategy  of  air  power, 
klnt  of  air  power?    The  assump- 
of  Indiscriminate  planes — a 
f<ice.  a  huge  naval  air  arm.  a 
Poice  supporting  an  Army.  Ma- 
qoast  Guard  aviation — add  up 
wrong.    A  country  may  pos- 
alrcraft.  yet  be  deficient  in 
Hliler  and  Tojo  learned  too  late. 
pow  er  means  a  strategic  striking 
rise  from  our  own  American 
lirect  assault  against  the  In- 
ilexus  of  the  enemy  and  re- 
ho  ae  bases.    It  means  aviation 
dej  endence  on  overseas  bases. 

of  such  an  aerial  force  is  fully 

ca  Is  for  no  new  Inventions;  the 

aira  aft  are  already  In  the  skies, 

n<t  building  enouigh  of  them. 

this  air  power  can  be  created 

not  sooner  than,  the  moun- 

Ipiaent  on  land.  sea.  and  In  the 

ropos  td. 

CO  itlnulng  to  spread  our  limited 
an  1  resources  thin  In  all  three 
proposed   air  strategy   would 
the  decisive  weapon  for  clean- 
In  the  decisive  element.     By 
the  roles  of  armies  and  na- 
draln  on  men  and  mate- 
tdpped,  the  crushing  burden  of 
pen  lltures  can  be  eased. 

of  the  air  ocean  enveloping 

In  our  hands — the  test  and 

adequate  air  power — our  position 

anak  gous  to  Great  Britain's  In  the 

A  small  Island  off  Europe  in 

mankind  a  century  of  peace,  the 

It  did  this  without  mill- 

reg^entlng  lU  people.    This  mlr- 

le  because  Britain  did  not  at- 

strong  on  land  and  sea  at  the 

L  vlng  In  an  era  when  water  was 

infdlum  for  carrying  destruction 

tain  channeled  practically  iU 

potential  Into  sea  power,  at- 

of  the  seas  through  an  in- 


has  become  the  primary  me- 

power.     An  air  force  capable 

[  the  sUes  can  enforce  its  will 

below.    If  we  hold  our  effort 

to  a  minimum  and  channel 

Into  long-range  air  power,  we 

Incomparably  strong  without 

D^Ultary  regimentation.     When 

Intellectual  courage  to  face 

equation,  we  can  have  a  cen- 

Not  a  Pax  Americana  but  a 

tn   partnership    with   all 


iz  credible  today,  but  more  than 
he  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
ter  America  was  In  It.  bomber 


aircraft  were  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  prior- 
ity lists.  The  men  who  were  then — and  for 
the  most  part  are  still— In  charge  of  our 
military  destinies  looked  on  them  as  an  un- 
warranted luxury.  For  these  generals  and 
admirals  the  unfolding  struggle  was  merely 
a  continuation,  with  modern  trimmings,  of 
the  surface  strategy  of  World  War  I. 

That  grim  spectacle  of  stubborn  Inertia 
left  airmen  like  myself  no  alternative  but  to 
speak  out  vigorously.  I  believed  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  could  serve  as  a  correc- 
tive on  the  natural  conservatism  of  a  great 
Military  Establishment  rooted  In  tradition. 
That  faith  was  amply  Justified. 

Today  it  Is  again  a  deep  anxiety  for  the 
state  of  our  national  security  that  moves  me 
to  write.  The  moment  is  crucial  because  we 
are  now  In  the  first  stages  of  a  large-scale 
rearmament.  The  plans  now  being  shaped 
up.  If  allowed  to  congeal,  cannot  easily  be 
undone.  They  will  commit  us  Irrevocably. 
It  would  be  against  nature  to  expect  the 
elder  services  to  make  a  strategy  decision 
amounting  to  an  order  for  their  own  demo- 
tion to  secondary  roles.  It  Is  the  American 
people  who  must  determine  the  military 
course  through  their  Congress  and  their  Pres- 
ident. They  must  choose  between  the  profli- 
gate land-sea-alr  strategy  of  the  recent  past 
and  the  Interhemlspherlc  air  strategy  opened 
up  by  modern  aeronautics. 

Winning  nations  tend  to  glorify  the 
methods  and  weapons  that  brought  them 
victory.  France  at  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
flushed  with  triumph  In  the  trenches,  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  a  supercolossal  de  luxe 
trench— the  Maglnot  line.  It  was  an  engi- 
neering marvel,  embodying  all  the  latest 
scientific  gadgets.  But  It  was  still  a  trench — 
a  steel-and-concrete  monument  to  the  tragic 
belief  that  any  new  war  would  be  as  static 
as  the  last  one. 

True,  a  young  ofBcer  named  Charles  de 
Gaulle  foresaw  the  advent  of  mobile  and 
motorized  arfare  that  would  nullify  super- 
trencl^jes.  But  would  France  listen?  Its 
Illusions  of  safety  were  confirmed  by  such 
newly  haloed  heroes  as  Foch,  Joffre.  P6tain. 
Oamelln.  To  questior.  their  military  wisdom 
at  that  time  seemed  close  to  tr3ason. 

The  Implications  of  the  Maglnot  line — a 
symbol    of    futility — have    not    been    fully 
grasped.     We  Americans  are  at  this  very  mo- 
ment  perpetrating   a   tragedy   of   the   same 
OT-der,  for  the  same  reasons,  with  the  bless- 
ings of  our  own  haloei  heroes  of  recent  vic- 
tory.    Having  won  the  last  war  with  triphibi- 
ous task  forces.  Army-Navy-Air  teams,  we  are 
proceeding  to  build  supercolossal  task  forces 
which  will  embody  all  the  latest  technological 
Innovations.    Little    gliders   are   being    dis- 
played by  big  gliders;  tanks  by  supertanks. 
Assault  barges  firing  primitive  rocketa   are 
t>eUig    replaced    by    superbarges    firing    V-2 
rockets.     Escort  carriers  are  to  be  replaced 
by  gigantic  floating  Islands  at  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  a  throw.     In  America  today, 
as  in  France  a  generation  ago,  legislators  are 
overawed   by   the   prestige   of    the    five-star 
generals  and  admirals  who  delivered  victory. 
We  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  triphib- 
ious strategy  of  World  War  II  was  an  Im- 
provisation   forced    upon    us    by    failure    to 
provide  air  power  with  sufficient  range   to 
strike  at  the  vitals  of  Japan  from  bases  al- 
ready In  our  possession.    Such  air  power  was 
technically  possible  but  had  been  arbitrarily 
bnished  aside  by  surface-minded   planners. 
The  land-sea-alr  team  was  an  emergency  de- 
vice for  carrying  short-range  aviation  step 
by  step,  Island  by  Island,  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  ultimate  target. 

Indeed,  as  the  range  of  available  aviation 
was  extended,  those  steps  could  be  stretched, 
bypassing  Intermediary  Islands  where  the 
enemy  was  entrenched.  Every  enlargement 
of  range  thus  paid  off  In  lives  saved.  In  the 
final  stage  cur  superforts  were  planted  with- 
in direct  striking  reach  of  Japan  proper.  At 
that  point  their  surface  teammates  became 


In  effect  mere  bjrstanders,  as  air  power  under- 
took the  systematic  demolition  oi  the  enemy 
■owoee  of  power. 

Air  power  finished  the  Job — and  this  is  the 
key  to  an  understanding  of  the  events — with 
great  Nipponese  armies  on  the  home  Islands 
and  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  still  Intact,  but 
Impotent.  Air  power  finished  the  Job  with  a 
fantastic  ma-se  of  American  land  and  sea 
forces  likewise  Intact  and  useless. 

As  late  as  June  21,  1943,  General  Marshall 
explained  in  a  speech  that  "your  adversary 
may  be  hammered  to  his  knees  by  bombing, 
but  he  will  recover  unless  the  knock-out  Wow 
Is  delivered  by  the  Army."  Forttmately.  he 
WM  wrong.  The  knock-out  blow  was  deliv- 
ered by  air  power,  sparing  perhaps  a  million 
American  and  Japanese  lives.  Our  actual  In- 
Taslon  came  after  the  surrender.  A  handful 
of  American  officers  landed  and  took  control 
of  a  country  stlU  poaeessing  mlUlona  of  fresh 
troops. 

Most  civilians  could  grasp  the  obvious  lee- 
eons  of  this  picture.  But  professional  sur- 
face-strategists. Innocent  of  the  aeronautical 
facts  of  life,  were  bewildered.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  emerged  from  the  war  sold 
to  the  hilt  on  the  triphibious  team  for  se- 
curing outlying  bases.  They  still  remain 
blind  to  strategy  based  on  victory  without 
the  orthodox  showdown  by  foot  soldiers  on  a 
battlefield.  We  are  still  witnessing  the 
Maglnot  Line  mentality  at  work.  The  cttr- 
rent  program  of  defense  throush  balanced 
forces  operating  from  a  chain  of  bases  means 
only  one  thing:  the  perpetuation  of  the 
methods   of   the   last   war. 

Our  projected  70 -group  air  force  is  buUt 
around  20  groups  of  medium  bombers  of  the 
B-29  and  B-50  tyi)es — which  Is  to  say,  around 
a  5000-mUe  flying  range,  or  2000-mile  strik- 
ing radius.  (Striking  radius  Is  about  40  per- 
cent of  total  flying  range.)  It  provides  for 
only  five  groups  of  long-range  B-36  bombers, 
which  have  an  effective  flying  range  of  10X)00 
miles — with  ciirrent  modifications  promising 
13.000  miles — enough  to  blast  any  target  In 
Eurasia  from  our  own  continent.  Why  do  we 
thus  continue  to  put  otu-  faith  In  an  old- 
fashioned  and  technologically  outmoded  air 
force? 

The  telltale  fact  about  the  2,000-mile  radius 
Is  that  it  requires  an  array  of  overseas  bases. 
Bases  In  turn  call  for  large  land  and  sea 
forces  to  hold  and  supply  them.  The  over-all 
military  pattern  thus  remains  unchanged. 
Whether  we  have  70  groups  or  700,  the  com- 
plex set-up  on  the  surface  remains  Indis- 
pensable. The  more  air  jyiwer  of  this  lim- 
ited reach,  the  larger  the  land  and  sea  forces 
required  to  make  It  operative. 

Before  the  last  war  we  had  built  and  flown 
82-ton  aircraft  with  a  flying  range  of  some 
8.000  miles.  Did  we  put  them  into  produc- 
tion to  fight  the  war?  Not  at  all.  Instead, 
we  produced  20-ton  aircraft  with  a  flying 
range  of  2.000  miles.  Today  we  have  a  few 
bombers  of  150  tons  with  a  Ajing  range  of 
10.000  miles.  But  what  are  we  building? 
Seventy-ton  bombers  with  a  flying  range  of 
5.000  miles  (oombat  striking  range,  3,000)  — 
Just  short  enough  to  rule  out  tranaooeanlc 
offensives. 

True,  we  are  now  resorting  to  air  refaefllng 
and  other  tricks  to  extend  the  range  of  ac- 
tion. These  will  work  under  conditions  of 
Exirprlae.  but  I  am  convinced  that  sustained 
offensives  cannot  be  maintained  without 
planes  of  Interhemlspherlc  range.  One  can 
understand  the  present  face-lifting  lmp>roTl- 
satlons  by  our  Air  Porce.  Its  leadn^  have 
no  alternative.  Aircraft  of  Inadequate  range 
have  been  Imposed  upon  tbem  by  military 
planners  hell-bent  on  fighting  ftotn  distant 
bane  guaranteed  by  huge  armies  and  navies. 

The  arguments  advanced  today  for  h<ddlng 
iMck  the  extreme  plane*  are  the  same  as 
those  we  heard  when  the  sa-ton  B-10  seemed 
extreme.  The  real  explanation  for  freeslng 
our  strategy  at  the  a.OOO-mlle  radius  Is  not 
technological    but    psychologlcaL     MlUtary 


minds  of  the  old  stamp  cannot  admit  the 
possibility  of  war  without  show-down  larwl 
and  sea  battles,  spearheaded  by  marines  and 
supported  by  complex  supply  lines  all  over 
the  world. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  challenge  the  2,000- 
mile  radius  restriction.  It  Is  destined  to  Join 
the  Maglnot  line  In  the  limbo  of  outlived 
military  notions.  Even  If  a  war  shoiild  be- 
gin on  this  basis.  It  would  Inevitably  be 
transformed  Into  an  all-out  contest  of  Inter- 
hemlspherlc dimensions  before  a  decision 
could  be  scored.  The  logic  of  air  power 
means  an  Air  Force  with  enough  range  to 
strike  frc«n  Its  own  continent.  The  nation 
that  Is  flrst  in  preparing  for  intercontinental 
aerial  warfare  will  win  the  next  war. 

The  United  States  should  begin  now.  To- 
morrow may  be  too  late. 

The  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  does  not 
alter  this  picture.  The  bomb  Is  not  a  new 
military  force.  In  the  sense  that  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  are  military  forces. 
It  Is  a  new  and  horribly  destructive  explosive, 
as  yet  of  finite  scope.  Before  it  can  score  a 
decision.  It  must  be  delivered,  like  any  other 
explosive,  by  one  or  a  combination  of  military 
forces  to  the  right  target  at  the  right  time. 
Thus  it  Is  not  the  stock  pile  of  atom°^  boml>s 
that  will  decide  the  issue,  but  superior  means 
of  delivery — and  that  means  air  power.  Far 
from  nullifying  the  art  of  war,  the  atom 
bomb  puts  a  higher  premium  on  correct 
strategy. 

There  are  two  possible  strategies  open  to 
us.  One,  when  air  power  can  deliver  the 
atom  bomb  only  when  provided  with  over- 
seas bases.  This  demands  a  large  Army  and 
a  great  Navy.  The  national  effcxt  Is  split 
three  ways  so  that  none  of  the  forces  attains 
Its  maximum  p>otenti&l. 

Two,  when  air  power  has  suflicient  range  to 
deliver  the  atom  bomb  directly  from  this 
continent,  without  need  of  overaeas  bases. 
This  reduces  our  Army  and  Navy  to  a  mini- 
mum and  allows  us  to  put  most  of  the  na- 
tional effort  Into  the  Air  Force  so  that  It 
attains  Its  maximum  potential. 

There  Is  nothing  novel  about  the  flrst 
strategic  plan.  That  Is  how  the  last  war 
was  fought,  and  It  Is,  unfortunately,  the 
strategy  tuiderlylng  our  present  plans  for 
national  defense.  But  suppose  that  Soviet 
Russia  poeaeaed  similar  air  bases  Ln  Cuba 
or  Greenland — how  long  would  they  remain 
Russian  after  the  start  of  hostilities?  Ob- 
viously, we  could  kill  them  off  by  throwing 
against  them  the  fvill  weight  of  our  bombing 
power.  We  would  operate  from  the  soiirce  of 
our  strength  and  supplies,  while  the  enemy 
coiild  use  only  one  segment  of  his  and  would 
have  to  depend  on  thousands  of  miles  of 
viilnerable  supply  lines.  The  Idea  that  Rus- 
sia could  hold  Cuba  or  Greenland  is  fantastic. 

But  Is  It  any  less  fantastic  when  we  ihx>- 
poee  to  hold  baaes  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Eurasian  continent?  Our  projected  air  out- 
posts In  North  Africa.  Europe,  the  Near  East, 
and  the  Far  East  are  within  striking  range  of 
Soviet  air  {wwer.  Most  of  these  bases  could 
be  attacked  not  only  by  long-rai\ge  bombers 
but  also  by  great  masses  of  short-range  tac- 
tical planes,  a  type  In  which  quantity  rather 
than  quality  to  the  vital  consideration.  And 
we  know  that  Germany  and  Russian  fao- 
torlee  are  now  producing  thousands  of  tac- 
tical planes.  The  Soviet  leaders  can  be  ex- 
pected to  use  these  planes  ruthlessly,  con- 
sidering them  as  expendable  as  so  many 
shells.  Finally,  to  hold  these  bases  and  keep 
them  supplied  would  also  mean  challenging 
the  300  divisions  of  the  Red  army. 

The  use  of  outer  bases  for  initial  surprise 
•ctl<m  Is  poasfble.  But  their  permanent  con- 
trol for  sustained  strategic  offensive  is  the 
stuff  of  dreams.  Being  within  the  orbit  of 
the  total  hostile  air  potential,  these  bases 
wlU  be  captured  or  demcdlshed.  paralyzing 
the  strategy  dependent  upon  them.  The  ul- 
timate decision  will  be  postponed  until  we 
are  ready  to  um  long-range  strategic  avia- 


tion baaed  on  otu*  own  continent.  Unless 
the  enemy  Is  ready  with  that  kind  of  air 
power  first. 

Evenrthlng  we  have  said  about  fixed  baaea 
applies  a  hundredfold  to  the  floating  baaea 
called  aircraft  carrier*.  The  only  advantage 
they  claim  Is  mobllllty.  But  manemerabll- 
Ity  reckoned  In  hundreds  of  miles  becomea 
meaningless  against  aircraft  covering  thou- 
sands of  miles.  How  a  ship  sailing  600  miles 
a  day  can  evade  detection  by  planes  Cylng 
GOO  miles  an  hotir  the  admirals  haven't  ex- 
plained. 

In  the  last  war  carriers  could  not  operate 
In  the  Mediterranean  or  North  Sea  within 
reach  of  the  German  Luftwaffe.  Enlarging 
a  carrier  merely  provides  the  foe  with  a  larg- 
er target.  The  80,000-ton  floating  Islanis  oa 
which  our  Navy  has  set  Its  hcpes  are  m.lltary 
monstrosities.  They  will  be  quarter -of -a-bll- 
llon-doUar  expendables,  good  at  most  for  one 
limited  sneak  assault  before  they  are  anni- 
hilated. AiKl  their  planes  will  be  Inferior  to 
equivalent  planes  operating  from  the  ground. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  when  military  history 
Is  written  these  marine  mastodoixs  will  be 
cited  as  a  prime  example  of  strategic  folly. 

If  this  strategy  of  carriers,  ovrarseas  bases. 
and  short-range  aviation  Is  allowed  to  stand, 
we  would  be  called  upon,  tn  ^e  event  oS 
war.  to  produce  simultaneously  the  world's 
largest  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  while  di- 
viding our  aeronautical  effort  between  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  planes,  both  in  maximum 
ntunbers.  Since  our  resources  are  not  In- 
finite, we  could  not  hope  tor  absolute  su- 
periority In  any  one  of  these  forces.  And, 
according  to  Government  figures,  we  would 
b3  putting  tlO  into  surface  elements  tot 
every  dollar  put  Into  the  skies.  We  don't 
need  a  calculating  machine  to  realize  that  we 
are  here  dealing  with  strategy  which.  If  It  is 
to  have  the  magnitude  for  victory  over  the 
world's  No.  1  land  power,  would  bankrupt 
a  nation  10  times  as  rich  as  the  United 
States. 

A  recent  jjres*  stmiimary  of  the  vlewc  of  our 
high  comn.iind  stated  that  "the  United  States 
can  develop  overwhelming  supericx'ity  In  the 
air  and  at  sea,  but  will  find  it  hard  to  compete 
with  Russia's  land  power."  The  allusion  to 
sea  superiority  Is  frivolous.  Soviet  Russia,  a 
self-contained  and  blockade-proof  continent, 
has  no  navy,  needs  no  navy,  fears  no  navy. 
But  If  a  contest  on  land  Is  dangerous.  If  su- 
periority in  the  air  can  be  made  overwhelm- 
ing, why  do  we  earmark  a  third  of  America's 
manpowo*  and  resources  to  face  an  admittedly 
superior  land  force  and  the  near -certainty 
of  defeat?  Why  allocate  another  third  to 
futile  and  Irrelevant  ses  power?  Why  not 
convert  the  whole  potential  to  the  force 
recognised  as  our  realm  of  supremacy — the 
Air  Force? 

Let  us  have  the  intellectual  clarity  and 
daring  to  break  with  the  past.  For  a  aasall 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  conquering,  main- 
taining, and  supplying  baaes  for  short-range 
aviation,  we  can  buy  long-range  aviation 
that  nullifies  the  need  for  those  bases  and 
the  huge  surface  forces  that  go  with  tbem. 

The  Air  Force  stated  recently  that  the 
possession  of  the  B-3e  will  make  It  possible 
for  us  to  operate  against  a  poaaibl*  aggnaaor 
anywhere  In  the  world  from  baaes  on  tba 
North  American  Continent.  Why,  then,  is 
the  bulk  of  ctir  money  being  put  into  20 
groups  of  medium  bombers,  while  only  five 
groups  of  the  B-36  type  are  pwojected? 

The  answer  Is  that  our  defense  policy  ta 
tfiaped  by  men  reared  on  surface  concepts. 
Critics  warn  that  the  hu?e,  unwieldy  B-J8 
will  be  shot  down.  Of  course  some  will.  The 
medium-range  bombers  we  plan  to  send 
from  oversees  bases  will  also  be  shot  down. 
War  without  combat  Is  a  pipe  dream. 

We  face  today  a  crucUU  choice.  Either  we 
continue  to  divide  our  national  potential 
three  ways  for  land-sea-alr  operations  tied 
to  distant  bases  or  we  channel  our  strategy 
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bokUy  Into  tbc  skic«  lor  direct  operations. 
wltb  OGOunand  of  tbe  whole  air  ocean  as  the 

That  la  the  only  atrategy  that  wlU  serve  as 
a  real  dKcrrent  to  aggreaaors.  It  U  the  natu- 
ral product  of  o\jr  way  of  life.  No  one  will 
be  able  to  challenge  that  kind  of  force.  In 
CBtlo-  to  create  It — and  nx>re  Important,  to 
exercise  tt  property— the  challenger  would 
have  to  poaans  talenu  equivalent  to  outb. 
and  to  acquire  those  talents  he  would  have 
to  adopt  our  way  of  life.  But  M  he  adopts 
OUT  way  at  life,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
war. 

The  change  called  for  Is  a  bold  reversal  of 
pravattlBg  concepts.  Nothliv  leas  than  an 
artTMad  public  opinion  can  auouupUsh  this. 
The  jiiiasiifi  of  the  American  people  on  their 
PspreacntatlTes  in  Congress  can  force  revl- 
ikm  of  obsolete  strategic  plans. 

The  decision  must  be  made  quickly.  Only 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  make  It.  Our  peo- 
ple must  choose  betwean  cntmoded  methods 
and  an  historic  oppartmlty  to  win  peace 
Ifcfcwifch  air  power. 


GtU   Defecse,   the   Missing  Link — 
Socialixed  MedioBC  a  Menace 


KJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   TZaMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17.  1949 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leftve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  address  I 
delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont,  in  the  house 
chamber,  the  afternoon  of  March  15.  as 
follows : 

Ur.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  Invitation  extended  to  me  to  address  this 
Joint  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

Of  necessity  I  shall  be  brief — and  I  can 
hear  some  of  my  friends  say.  "Let's  hope 
so." 

I  do  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  three 
or  four  matters  of  general  interest  which  are 
giving  Members  of  Congress  much  concern. 

Am  Is  well  understood.  I  never  have  under- 
tidBan  to  advise  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
Vermont,  as  here  constitutionally  assembled, 
as  to  the  way  In  which  they  should  legis- 
late— and  for  two  reasons.  One  is  found  In 
the  fact  that  I  have  troubles  enough  of  my 
own  trying  to  represent  you  folks  In  Wash- 
ington. The  other  reason  Is  baaed  on  my 
many  years'  experience  as  assistant  clerk  and 
clerk  and  speaker  of  the  Vermont  Hotue.  I 
learned  in  those  days  that  while  the  leglala- 
ture  is  always  respectful  and  courteous  to 
visitors  who  come  from  Washington  to  tell 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Vermont  what  to 
do.  those  visitors  nevertheless  leave  at  least 
a  wrong  Impreaslun.  politically  speaking. 

I  am  still  so  old-fashioned  or  so  conserva- 
tive as  to  believe  In  the  daelaration  of  the 
founders  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  who  said, 
with  respect  to  fundamental  principles  and 
inherent  vlrtxjes.  th»t  tracpient  recurrence 
to  fundamental  prlodplaa,  and  a  ftnn  adher- 
•nce  to  Justlea.  modaratlon.  temperance,  in- 
dustry, and  fnjgaltty,  are  abaolutely  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
keep  government  free;  the  people  ought, 
therefore,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  these 
points  in  the  choice  of  oOcers  and  repre- 
MBtaUvsa.  and  have  a  right,  in  a  legal  way. 
to  asset  a  due  and  constant  regard  to  them 
ttOB  their  leglsUtora  and  mogUtratsa  in 
malrlrg  and  ezeeuUng  such  laws  as  are  nee- 
for  the  good  govenunent  of  the  Buu." 
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ve  service  has  been  enacted 
taken  which  may  prevent 


might   come,   it   could   mean 

death  at   many  points  on 

1  hat  the  tasks  of  rescue  and 

be  far  beyond  the  present 

the  people  and  the  communl- 

>ip  of  the  atomic  bomb  un- 
g  sndered  to  a  wide  extent  the 
of  security  and  complacency 
I   the   public   mind   immedl- 
war  and  which  was  In  some 
for  demobilization, 
bomb  does  not  give  us  auto- 
from  attack,  as  some  people 
>elleve,  nor  does  Its  mere  pos- 
;ee  victory  If  war  should  come, 
the  atomic  bomb  there  can 
security  for  the  United  States 
nation  In  the  world  untu  all 
to   the   regulation   of   armed 
substitution  therefor  of  peace- 
In    the    settlement    of    Inter- 
It  seems  to  me  that  such 
long  way  off. 
people  need  fear  no  military 
long  as  they  recognize  their 
o  see  to  It  that  we  are  so  ade- 
as  to  make  It  suicidal  for 
attack  us.    That  Is  the  answer 
of  men  In  which  there  Is  no 
practical — harshly     so — but, 
truth  and  not  to  be  success- 
theorists. 
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to  socialism  under  whatever 
it   hides   its   form.     I   am 
every  one  of  you  knows, 
i^edlclne. 

as  I  have  said  often  before, 

medical  care  and  socialized 

more  alike  than  a  cat  and  a 

may  look  alike,  yet  one  is  apt 

le  takes  s  skunk  to  his  bosom. 

»  cat. 

of  this  country,  partlcu- 

husbsnds  and  brothers  and 

ifcallze  Is  that  the  lives  of  the 

the  bills  as  proposed  and  now 

are  put  under  the  control  of 

general  of  the  United  States. 

their  unborn  children  shall 

hazard  for  that  they,  the  preg- 
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nant  mothers,  cannot  be  assiired  of  any  r'ght 
to  chocse  their  doctor,  or  their  hospital. 

These  matters  will  be  handled  from  Wash- 
ington.    RegimenUtlon  personified. 

When  Vermont  women,  pregnant  mothers 
especially,  realize  what  Is  being  attempted 
to  be  done  to  them  unde»  the  cover  of  some- 
thing-for-nothing.  there  will  be  a  revolu- 
tion.    And  what  a  revolution. 

Socialized  medicine,  as  proposed.  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  this  republican  democ- 
racy, and  no  sane  woman  should  be  for  It  who 
loves  her  family  and  her  country  and  has 
any  respect  for  her  Independence. 

Of  course  she  should  be  for  a  better  public 
health,  help  from  the  Federal  Government 
where  the  State  carxnot  supply  necessary 
aid.  more  hospitals,  and  so  forth,  but  she 
should  not  yield  up  the  control  of  her  life 
and  that  of  her  unborn  child  to  those  who 
are  really  trying  to  take  over  this  govern- 
ment under  the  subterfuge  of  humanltar- 
lanism. 

The  whole  scheme  of  socialized  medicine, 
believe  me,  my  fellow  Vermonters,  Is  direc- 
ted toward  the  furtherance  of  the  socialist 
state  In  the  United  States.  To  that  I  am 
opposed  and  I,  therefore,  urge  every  one  of 
you  to  consider  well  whether  this  Is  the  form 
of  government  under  which  you  can  wish 
to  live.  Centralization  of  pcwer;  bureau- 
cratic control  of  the  dally  lives  of  every  citi- 
zen; centralization  of  funds  In  the  Federal 
Treasury;  relinquishment  of  local  autonomy 
and  Individual  responsibility — these  are  the 
steps  to  state  socialism.  If  this  Is  what  the 
country  wants,  the  voters  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  should  come  out  openly 
and  say  so.  It  Is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  pious 
declarations  that  we  want  a  democratic  form 
of  government  while  simultaneously  spon- 
soring legislation  designed  to  Germanize 
America  and  deliver  our  citizenry  to  a  power- 
ful bureaucracy  in  Washington.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  socialized  medicine  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  by  which  to  gain  control  over 
all  the  people. 

Now  I  repeat  that  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  each,  every,  and  all  attempts,  by 
subterfuge  or  by  any  other  approach,  to  per- 
petuate the  socialistic  trend  In  America  by 
a  continuation  of  the  New  Deal  policy  of 
promising  everybody  something  for  nothing. 
I  still  believe  In  America — with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all;  with  its  Government 
based  on  sound  fundamental  principles,  yet 
sufficiently  flexible  to  be  readily  adaptable 
to  all  essential  and  proper  changes  to  meet 
the  expanding  and  advanced  new  era  of  civ- 
ilization. 

I  still  take  off  my  hat  to  those  who  found- 
ed and  made  It  at  so  great  cost;  fought  for 
it,  bled  and  died  for  it;  that  we  and  our  pos- 
terity may  continue  to  live  In.  enjoy,  and 
love  our  America.  I  have  no  use  for  those 
who  are  glad  to  live  here  so  long  as  they  can 
live  off  America. 

SPCNDINO 

My  record  Is  my  evidence  In  substantia- 
tion of  the  fact  I  am  opposed  to  wasteful 
and  extravagant  and  ruinous  spending  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  United  States  owes 
over  $260,000,000,000?  Reduced  to  Vermont. 
this  means  that  each  family  has  hanging  over 
It  an  Invisible,  though  nonetheless  real, 
mortgage  on  everything  It  has  a  id  owns  to 
the  tune  of  $6,000  per  family. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  debt  of  mors 
than  $350,000,000,000.  other  political  sub- 
divisions— meaning  States,  cities,  counties, 
school  districts,  and  so  on — owe  twenty  bil- 
lions. Twenty  billions  is  practically  one- 
twelfth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  bUlions.  If 
we  owe  $6,000  per  family  by  reason  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  add  to  that  one-twelfth  of  $6,000. 
or  $500.  and  you  find  that  all  each  family  In 
Vermont  owns  or  has  Is  mortgaged  in  ths 
amount  of  $6,500. 

The  States,  cities,  counties,  school  districts 
ail  are  under  terrific  pressure  to  provide  more 
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services  and  greater  benefits.  All  are  having 
to  boost  taxes  and  borrow  money  to  pour  out 
to  a  never-satisfied  public. 

The  popular  idea  is  that  these  funds  can 
be  obtained  from  the  rich  and  the  big  cor- 
porations— so  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
can  have  the  benefits  without  paying  the 
cost.  But  nobody  gets  anything  for  nothing. 
Everybody  shares  the  debt.  Everybody  pays 
taxes — direct  or  Indirect. 

There  aren't  enough  rich  people  to  enable 
the  Government  to  finance  Itself  at  their  ex- 
pense. If  Government  took  all  the  wealth 
of  the  corporations.  It  wouldn't  put  the  coun- 
try on  a  sound  financial  keel.  But  It  would 
put  the  corporations  out  of  business  and 
workers  out  of  Jobs.  Meanwhile,  all  that  the 
big  companies  pay  to  Government  becomes 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  they  pro- 
duce— an  important  factor  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing for,  everybody. 

Only  wider  realization  of  these  basic  facts 
can  stop  the  tragedy  that  miist  eventually 
happen  If  the  give-everythlng-to-everybody 
theory  continues  unchecked. 

rREEDOM 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  stress  at  every  op- 
portunity the  fact  that  freedom  Is  not  bought 
for  dollars. 

So.  in  conclusion,  may  I  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  was  through  no  act  of  our  own  tha'. 
you  and  I  were  born  Americans  or  have  been 
kept  free. 

You  and  I  have  known  nothing  with  which 
to  contrast  liberty. 

We  have  known  no  thing  by  which  to 
measure  freedom's  distance  from  the  depths 
of  tjrranny.  The  dust  of  honored  graves 
stirs  restlessly  these  fateful  hours,  as  trou- 
bled spirits  rise  to  warn  us  that  there  Is  still 
time,  but  none  to  spare.  We  should  dedi- 
cate our  every  strength  against  the  gripping 
curse  of  communistic  larcenlsts,  guard  our 
liberty,  while  we  make  sure  we  turn  back 
those  lustful  men  who  would  undertake  to 
persuade  us  to  close  our  eyes  whUe  they  rob 
us  of  the  things  for  which  our  fathers  fought 
In  order  that  we  might  have  a  chance  to  keep 
our  chUdren  free. 

"This  Is  an  hour  to  keep. 
This  is  an  hciur  to  guard,  letting  no  past 
Or  future  moment  make  the  present  small. 
Nothing  except  eternity  can  last. 
And  we  must  trust  today  to  live  at  all." 

For.  as  has  been  said,  "Today,  tomorrow, 
win  be  yesterday." 
So  let  us  hope — 

"God  sends  us  men  with  hearts  ablaze — 
All  truth  to  love,  all  wrong  to  hate. 
These  are  the  patriots  nations  need. 
These  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  state." 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WOCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  tl),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
broadcast  entitled  "A  Poiur-Point  Pro- 
gram To  Break  the  Filibuster  Agsdnst 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,"  which  I  made 
over  Station  WMAQ.  Chicago,  on  March 
13,  1949. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Fotm-PoiNT  PnocRAM  To  Beeluc  thi  Fili- 
BusTEB  Against  the  St.  Lawsence  Seaway 

Annoitnceb.  You.  Senator  Wh-et,  have 
gained  the  title  of  the  unofficial  leader  of 
the  forces  in  the  United  States  Ck)ngress 
which  have  been  working  for  the  <comple- 
tlon  of  the  Great  Lakes  waterway  project. 
During  the  Eightieth  Congress,  you  served  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  spear- 
headed the  drive  for  the  seaway,  but  which 
was  defeated  in  a  52-to-30  vote.  Now,  in 
the  Eighty-first  Congress,  you  are  once  more 
leading  the  fight  for  the  seaway  on  a  bi- 
pp  tisan  basis.  What  Is  your  seaway  pro- 
gram now.  Senator? 

bhoao  cosponsosship  of  box 
Senator  Wilet.  I  think  I  can  summarize 
our  approach  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  dur- 
ing this  Congress  in  the  following  points: 
( 1 )  We  are  shortly  going  to  introduce  in  the 
Senate  a  new  Great  Lakes  waterway  bUl. 
Already,  many  Senators  have  asked  to  have 
their  names  put  on  the  bill  as  cosponsors. 
Of  course,  these  Senators  represent  l>oth  po- 
litical parties.  (2)  At  the  earliest  possible 
moment  during  this  first  session,  we  are 
going  to  seek  hearings  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  seaway  bill. 
That  committee  Is  right  now  busily  engaged 
In  reviewing  the  prop>osed  North  Atlantic 
Pact  and  other  foreign-policy  matters.  How- 
ever, at  the  first  opportunity,  we  are  going 
to  request  the  opening  of  limited  hearings 
on  the  seaway. 

OXLT  LIMITEI)  HEARIMCS  IifECESSABT  ON  THB 
SEA  WAT 

Announcer.  Why  do  you  say  limited  hear- 
ings. Senator? 

Senator  Wilet.  The  answer  to  that  is  sim- 
ple. It  is  because  there  is  absolutely  no  ne- 
cessity for  exploring  all  of  the  old  ground, 
rehashing  all  of  the  old  arguments,  hearing 
all  of  the  old  witnesses  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence,  and  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money. 
We  have  got  virtually  all  of  the  facts  that 
are  necessary,  and  the  only  subjects  that  re- 
quire hearings  are  a  few  relatively  new 
phases.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  phase 
of  the  new  discovery  of  tremendous  deposits 
of  Labrador  ore  which  will  become  available 
through  the  Great  Lakes  seaway. 

combating  antiseawat  lobbying 

Annoitncek.  Well,  those  are  points  1  and 
2  of  your  program.     How  about  point  3? 

Senates'  Wiley.  Third,  we  are  going  to  take 
vigorous  steps  to  combat  the  vicious  lobby- 
ing that  was  done  agi  nst  the  seaway  during 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  We  weren't  licked 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  seaway 
bUl  came  up  the  last  time.  Rather,  we  were 
defeated  by  the  vicious  pressures  that  were 
brought  to  bear  outside  the  Senate  Chamber. 
We  were  licked  by  the  fears  that  were  stirred 
up  by  a  horde  of  well-trained  lobbyists  who 
descended  In  droves  upon  the  Senate.  We 
are  going  to  rip  the  Ud  off  the  antiseaway 
lobbying  by  exp>cslng  the  facts  on  It. 

Amnoxtncer.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that. 
Senator? 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  as  my  listeners  may 
know.  I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which 
has  a  lobby  Investigation  resolution  before 
it  right  now.  One  of  the  things  that  defi- 
nitely needs  investigation  Is  the  antiseaway 
lobby.  Of  course,  we  recognize  that  there  is 
a  proseaway  lobby  too.  It.  however,  has 
opterated  openly  and  consists  principally  of 
rank-and-file  people  throughout  the  Nation 
who  happen  to  believe  in  the  seaway,  who 
brought  no  secret  pressure  to  bear,  but  who 
simply  expressed  themselves  in  plain  letters 


and  telegrams  recommending  enactment  of 
the  seaway. 

midwest  demands  KEciPBocrrr 

Announcer.  That  makes  three  points  in 
the  program.     What  about  point  4? 

Senator  Wtlst.  Pcurth.  we  (rf  the  Middle 
West  are  going  to  make  known  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  we  are  going  to  fight  with  all 
the  vigor  at  our  command  against  projects 
recommended  elsewhere  In  our  country  un- 
less those  projects  are  merited  and  unless  the 
sponsors  of  those  projects  are  willing  to  work 
with  us  for  development  of  the  Midwest's 
seaway.  Now.  understand  what  I  mean  by 
that.  I  don't  mean  what  some  folks  call 
logrolling.  I  don't  mean  that  we  are  going 
to  simply  vote  in  favor  of  their  projecu  if 
they  vote  in  favor  of  the  Midwest's  project, 
whether  or  not  their  projects  have  any  merit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  colleagues  and  I  de- 
test useless  projects  which  waste  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  and  simply  represent  rat  holes. 
There  are,  however,  certain  projects  through- 
out the  Nation  in  the  far  West,  the  South- 
west, and  elsewhere,  that  do  merit  careful 
consideration.  None  of  them,  however.  Is  as 
imF>ortant  as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  which 
involves  the  destiny  of  50,000  000  people  In 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Why  then 
should  we  of  the  Middle  West  continue  the 
fKjllcy  of  giving  blanket  approval  to  these 
projects  elsewhere  in  our  country  unless  we 
can  get  a  little  reciprocity,  a  little  quid  pro 
quo,  as  the  professors  say?  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  anything  that  the  people  of  our  area 
don't  deserve.  All  we  are  asking  is  simple 
juBtlce. 

midwest  has  behaved  like  a  chttmp 

Announcer.  Hasnt  the  Middle  West  re- 
ceived Its  fair  share  of  aid.  Senator  Wilky? 

Senator  Wiley.  Unfortunately,  no.  For 
years  now,  the  Middle  West  has  been  a 
chump — yes,  a  sucker  to  tjse  a  blunt  term — 
and  has  paid  no  attention  to  Its  own  needs 
while  appropriating  bUUons  for  the  needs 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  secured  necessary  grants  for  our 
own  needs.  And,  remember,  it  is  a  grant  that 
will  be  repaid  to  Uncle  Sam — every  last  dime, 
because  this  money  we're  requesting  is  only 
a  loan.  That,  then,  is  my  four -point  program 
for  the  seaway. 

ending  the  talk,  talk,  talk 

ANNOtTNCER.  Well,  Senator,  In  designating 
the  subject  for  our  broadcast  you  mentioned 
the  title.  "Breaking  the  Filibuster  Against 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway."  Just  what  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Senator  Wilty.  I  will  be  glad  to  explain 
that  title.  You  know  there  are  filibusters 
and  filibusters.  During  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  there  has  been  a  talk  marathon  In 
the  Senate,  so  to  speak,  against  the  Presi- 
dent's clvU-rlghts  program.  That  is  one  type 
of  filibuster.  But,  to  use  the  term  a  little 
mcM^  generally,  there  has  for  30  years  been 
a  filibuster,  a  talk  marathon,  against  the 
moet  Important  single  unfinished  project  on 
the  North  American  Continent — the  St, 
Lawrence  seaway. 

ANNOUNCER.  Just  how  hfts  thfi  seaway  been 
filibustered.  Senator? 

Senator  Wilet.  Well,  the  opponents  of  the 
seaway  haven't  been  talking  continuously 
against  it.  but  the  net  effect  of  their  stalling 
actions  has  been  the  same.  On  those  few 
occasions  when  seaway  legl&latlon  has  come 
up  for  a  vote,  opponents  have  thrown  in 
enough  delaying  devices  and  tricks  to  farce 
postponement  of  tlje  completion  of  the  sea- 
way. Last  year,  for  example,  they  had  the 
bill  recommitted  to  committee,  for  further 
study.  That's  a  sample  of  their  devious 
tactics. 

Announce*.  Getting  specific.  Senator,  can 
you  cite  another  illustration? 
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Bcnator  Wnxr  Well,  the  opponent*  at  th« 
Mf  tj  are  perpetually  asking  for  more  In- 
w«tls»UoDS.  more  reports  on  it.  But  there 
are  uiouch  reports  already  on  tlie  St.  Law- 
kway  to  fill  aeveral  warehotaea. 
r.  aa  fart  as  we  try  to  get  the  oppo- 
itM  the  fiets  tiiey  lay  they  w»nt.  Jtist  aa 
tact  they  start  Inventing  new  que«lons.  de- 
manding new  answers  and  new  reports.  It 
la  an  endleas  process.  We  can't  satt&fy  all  of 
tlM  opponcata.  because  they  Insist  on  stalling 
Indefinitely,  on  talking.  tallOng.  and  talking. 

■so  FATTH  or  OrPOlCXMTS 

AmKKnfcnL  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  opponenu  of  the 
•eaway? 

Senator  Worr  I  wouldn't  want  to  aoeuae 
all  of  the  opponenu  of  the  seaway  «•  Inato- 
eera  or  as  acting  tn  bad  faith.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  men  tn  the  oppoattkm  both  In- 
ilda  uMl  out^de  the  Cangrsa.  ■iBcerely  t>e- 
!!*«•  tliat  the  Great  I^feaa  vstanray  Is  not 
•aentlal  and  they  hava  Mfwiwits  which 
they  feel  are  sound  against  It.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
opposition  which,  with  tongue  In  cheek,  has 
vttUaed  erery  stiady  trick  tn  order  to  torpedo 
this  project.  Ttwf  lisva  ttlbxutered  and  fUl- 
busterad  asalnat  It  through  their  delaying 
«tcvtoea. 

AMNorrMcca.  Can  you  give  us  an  example 
of  Just  what  you  feel  constitutes  a  shady 
device? 

Senator  Wnrr  Well,  take  the  matter  of 
the  iMfr  provlaloD  In  the  seaway  bill  which  we 
Mt  «p  which  would  provide  that  the  cost  of 
the  seaway  would  be  self-Ilquldating  through 
toUa  «B  shipping.  When  we  worked  on  that 
provision  2  years  ago.  we  were  assured  by 
many  of  the  opponents  of  the  seaway,  by  rail- 
road "*|»^»^«.  for  example,  that  they  wouldn't 
oppose  the  aeaway  any  lont^er  if  we  set  tolls 
which  would  pay  tbe  construction  costs  to 
our  Government.  Well,  we  acted  In  good 
faith  and  Inserted  the  provision.  But,  did 
that  laaaen  the  opposition  of  the  railroads  to 
the  seaway?  The  answer  is  definite',  y  "no." 
Thev  broke  their  promises  and  hi  a  neat 
doublccrosa,  proceded  to  oppose  the  seaway 
Biore  vigorously  than  ever  before.  Row. 
don't  get  me  wrong.  Ordinarily.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  American  railroads,  for  their 
ofllcials  and  for  their  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  faithful,  hard-working  employees  who  give 
us  the  best  raa  transportation  ayetem  tn  the 
world.  I  am  only  referring  to  a  few  top  rail- 
road oAcers  principally  In  the  eastern  lines 
who  mistakenly  feel  that  the  seaway  Is  going 
to  compete  with  their  lines  and  deprive  them 
of  business. 

aAiLSOAO  rotxT 

ANNOCNcnu  Do  you  believe  that  they  are 
WTOog  In  feeling  that  way.  Senator  Wnjrr? 

Oeoator  Wil.xt.  I  definitely  do.  The  rail- 
roads don't  know  their  own  self -Interests  any 
■Bore  than  they  knew  their  self-latereat^ 
when  they  opposed  the  Paaama  Canal  40 
yettra  aga  In  fact,  some  railroads  have  op- 
posed every  major  waterway  improvement 
that  haa  ever  been  suggested.  Actually,  the 
Great  Lakes  waterway  would  help  the  rail- 
RMida  by  building  up  nUdwestern  Industry. 
It  wotfld.  moveover.  help  the  Kast  by  provid- 
ing neceaaary  electric  power  throiigh  the  St. 
Lavrrenee  power  project.  It  would  help  agri- 
culture, industry,  transportation,  yes:  Just 
about  everyon!*.  It  wouWnt  harm  a  soul,  not 
even  the  eastern  or  southern  port  interests 
which  so  blindly  oppose  us. 

V&LT7C  TO  KISWnT 

ANNocMcaa.  Now.  ^lectflcaUy.  Senator 
Wn.rT.  Just  what  will  the  seaway  mean  to  the 
average  man  and  woman  tn  Chicago,  MU- 
waukee.  Superior.  Duluth.  Manitowoc,  llad- 
laon.  or  anywhere  else  In  the  Middle  West? 

Senator  Wilzt.  The  answer  to  that  Is  that 
the  seaway  will  mean  continued  economic 
health  and  life  in  the  Middle  Weet.  continued 
prosperity  for  builneni.  It  will  mean  prcs- 
penty  to  lOdweet  agriculture,  too,  because 
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"Trutli  proclaims  this  lessoQ 

In  letters  of  living  light. 
No  q  lestlon  is  ever  settled 
UntU  it  U  settled  right." 

!  eaway  bill  is  not  going  to  be 
Is  settled  right — meaning  It  Is 
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Senate  Debate  Limit  Not  Needei!  for 
Secvfitf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  17  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  21).  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Senate  Debate  Limit  Not 
Needed  for  Security."  written  by  Mr. 
Gould  Lincoln  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  15, 

1949, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Senate  Debate  Lmrr  Held  Not  Needed  rem 

SECTTarrT— OTHEm       Ettecttve       MEAsxjaEs 

Could  Be  Taken  To  iNStJKE  Unhtd  STA-rsa 

Satett 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  argument  that  old-time  freedom  and 
unlimited  debate  tn  the  Senate  must  be  sac- 
rificed on  the  altar  of  national  security  has 
a  persuasive  sound.  It  might  occur  to  those 
who  make  the  argument,  however,  that  there 
are  other,  more  effective  measures  which 
could  be  taken  to  insure  national  security 
without  disturbing  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

For  example,  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal military  training  system,  providing 
for  a  huge  reserve  force  which  xmder  law 
might  be  called  Into  service  by  the  President 
the  moment  this  country  is  attacked,  would 
be  far  more  effective  than  choking  off  de- 
bate In  the  Senate  so  that  legislation  could 
be  quickly  enacted  to  begin  to  train  men  for 
war. 

Further,  If  this  country  Is  attacked,  the 
President  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  do  not  have  to  wait  for  congressional 
action  to  flight  back.  There  is  no  slightest 
doubt  that  the  armed  services  have  perfected 
plans  for  waging  effective  warfare  against 
Russia,  or  some  other  country,  which  wovild 
be  put  Into  effect  Immediately  If  Russia 
should  attack  this  country.  It  would  be  a 
bold  Senator  who  rose  to  filibuster  against  a 
measure  for  national  defense  after  an  attack 
has  been  made  by  an  enemy  on  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  supposition  that  a  Sen- 
ator would  follow  such  a  course  can  he  elc- 
gated  to  the  category  of  suppositions  con- 
trary to  fact. 

POLmCAL   MOTIVES 

As  has  been  pointed  out  In  recent  debate 
in  the  Senate  over  a  proposal  to  make  an 
Ironclad  rule  to  limit  debate — and  some  have 
urged  a  majority  cloture — the  rule  of  un- 
limited debate  has  neither  prevented  attack 
on  this  country  nor  has  It  prevented  Imme- 
diate counterattack  by  American  armad 
forces.  A  declaration  of  wsur  by  Congreas  haa 
followed  actual  hostilities  In  two  great  wars 
of  the  last  half  century.  And  there  has  been 
no  sign  of  a  filibuster  In  the  Senate  after 
hostilities  were  under  way. 

The  battle  to  break  down  the  rule  of  froe 
and  unlimited  debate  springs.  In  the  present 
Instance,  from  political  motives.  Although 
opponents  of  unlimited  debate  and  the  fUl- 
buster  argue  that  efficiency  of  government 
and  national  security  are  involved,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  the  battle  over  the  Sen- 
ate rules  would  have  been  started  at  this 
time,  or  in  this  Congress,  had  It  not  been  for 
President  Truman's  campaign  pledge  to  put 
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through  his  civil  rights  program.  Including 
antllynchlng.  anti-poll-tax.  and  pro-fair -em- 
ployment-practices legislation,  buttressed  by 
similar  promises  made  by  the  Republicans 
In  that  campaign. 

The  one  time  that  national  defense  was 
in  particular  Jeopardy  on  Capitol  Hill  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
there  are  the  strictest  rules  to  bring  an  end 
to  debate.  That  was  in  the  summer  before 
the  Japanese  atUck  on  Pearl  Harbor,  when 
the  House  by  only  the  barest  kind  of  ma- 
jority was  able  to  pass  a  bill  continuing  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  then  about  to  expire. 
That  was  the  law  which  made  It  possible  for 
this  country  to  respond  much  more  qvUckly 
to  that  attack. 

NOT  wrnn  up  BT  FILIBT7STKR 

No  filibuster  in  the  Senate  held  It  up. 
The  national  security  argument  against  xm- 
llmlted  debate  In  the  Senate  seems  a  bit  Idle 
in  view  of  the  record.  It  is  true  that  in 
piping  times  of  peace — if  they  ever  come 
again — a  group  of  pacifists  In  the  Senate 
might  vmdertake  a  filibuster  against  a  na- 
tional preparedness  measure.  But  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  favored  the  legislation 
in  peacetime,  jt  would  have  the  time  as  well 
as  the  Inclination  to  break  such  a  fllib\ister. 

To  give  up  freedom  of  debate,  admittedly 
a  weapon  which  may  be  used  effectively  by 
a  minority  to  stall  off  legislation  which  they 
deem  harmful  to  their  State  and  constit- 
uencies, or  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  in 
search  of  so-called  efficiency  of  government 
does  not  add  up  to  much.  Nor  does  it  seem 
more  undemocratic  for  a  third  of  the  Senate 
plus  one,  or  even  for  a  smaller  group  of 
Senators,  to  veto  the  demand  of  the  ma- 
jority— especially  for  class  legislation — than 
it  Is  undemocratic  for  a  single  man,  the 
President,  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority 
as  expressed  by  Congress  when  he  vetoes  a 
bill  passed  by  both  Houses. 

A  dictatorship  may  be  more  efficient  than 
a  democracy;  but  Is  that  a  good  rea'ion  for 
urging  measures  which  at  least  lead  the  way 
toward  dictatorship? 


Keep  the  Red  Cross  Flag  Flyinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  17  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  February  21).  1949 

Mr.  rvZS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Keep  the  Red 
Cross  Flag  Flying!"  written  by  Harry  H. 
Schlacht  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Journal -American  of  March  8.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

KTTP    THE    RED    CBOSS    FLAG    VLTIMCt 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

The  fairest  chaplet  Victory  wears  Is  that 
which  Mercy  weaves. 

All  honor  and  glory  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  glorious  delight  of  the  Republic. 
All  honor  and  glory  to  the  Red  Cross  nurses, 
the  noble  women  who  weave  heavenly  roses 
In  our  earthly  life. 

They  are  angels  of  mercy  whose  deeds  of 
love  are  as  lighted  candles  for  vestal  virgins 
to  keep  burning  on  the  altar  in  the  temple 
of  fame. 

In  deepest  reverence  we  stand  togethw 
and  salute  the  American  Red  Cross. 


It  Is  the  light  of  civilisation.  It  is  the 
lighthouse  in  a  darkened  world.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  human  tenderness.  It  Is  the 
fla^  of  htmianlty. 

The  true  story  of  the  Red  Cross  Is  too  vast, 
too  sad.  too  full  of  human  sorrow  ever  to 
be  written  in  words. 

The  Red  Cross  was  baptized  In  suffering. 
It  was  conceived  by  Clara  Barton — God's 
angel  of  mercy  on  earth. 

A  miUlon  thanks  to  one,  who  hath  a  mil- 
lion plaudits  won  for  deeds  of  love  so  many 
millions  done. 

The  ARC  is  a  typical  American  Institution. 
It  Is  a  demonstration  of  the  highest  patriot- 
ism. It  la  a  soul -stirring  story  of  sincere 
service.    It  is  a  sunbeam  In  a  dark  comer. 

It  offers  Its  friendship  to  all.  It  raises  no 
barrier  of  wealth.  It  hears  no  political  be- 
liefs. It  recognizes  no  creed  save  that  of 
service. 

Amidst  the  destruction,  desolation,  and 
despair,  amidst  the  suffering,  carnage,  and 
death  floats  the  banner  of  humanity — the 
banner  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Against  this  standard  no  arm  is  raised,  and 
no  gun  is  fired. 

The  ARC  is  fo\mded  on  the  noblest  of  {nrln- 
clples.  In  the  deei>est  needs  cxf  human  na- 
ture, and  in  the  enduring  instincts  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Red  Cross  is  the  greatest  mother  in 
the  universe. 

She  is  the  representative  of  all  mothers  In 
our  land.  She  Is  there  with  our  occupation 
forces  across  the  sea.  She  is  there  at  the  side 
of  your  son.  She  la  there  when  the  dream  of 
mother  floats  upon  the  river  of  his  thoughts. 
Her  smile  Is  like  a  glowing  stmshine.  Her 
smile  Is  sorrow's  only  balm.  Her  smile  is  a 
thankfiU  hymn. 

When  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  kiss  the  wak- 
ing world,  it  touches  not  the  de-w  of  the 
morning,  but  the  tears  in  her  angelic  eyes. 

When  the  drapes  of  twilight  close  part  of 
the  earth  in  sltimber.  and  when  the  moon  Is 
moving  In  majestic  effulgence  across  the 
skies  she  Is  ever  at  prayer  by  his  side. 

Her  post  is  the  open  field  between  the 
bullet  and  the  hospital. 

Not  all  the  heroes  are  tn  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marines.  They  are  also  in  the  Amerlcaa 
Red  Cross. 

Not  in  the  written  records  are  their  deeds 
engraved,  but  in  the  hearts  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. 

There  on  the  tablets  of  memory  their 
heroism  Is  Inscribed.  There  on  the  tablets 
of  our  hearts  they  will  ever  abide. 

They  will  ever  live  heroic  In  the  deathless 
songs  of  peace  and  cf  war. 

Many  times  a  year  the  people  turn  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Once  a  year  the  Red  Cross  turns 
to  the  people. 

The  Red  Cross  Is  asking  for  a  large  sum, 
but  the  Red  Cross  Is  doing  a  gigantic  Job. 

Prom  neighbor  to  neighbor,  from  cottage 
to  mansion,  all  must  support  the  Red  Cross. 
Every  hand  must  be  outstretched  to  do  Its 
share. 

None  U  too  rich  to  give.  None  Is  too  poor 
to  give. 

Let  us  remember  those  who  stood  as  senti- 
nels between  the  warring  forces  of  himumity 
and  inhumanity:  who  silently  and  swiftly  fly 
to  all  scenes  of  disaster:  who  recognize  no 
foe.  no  race,  no  color  or  creed,  but  extend  the 
same  red-chevroned  arm  to  all. 

Let  us  give  as  we  are  able.  Let  us  give 
even  of  our  poverty. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  all  the  greatxMss  of 
the  American  heart. 

Ftwgetfulneas  is  Injustice.    Remembrance 

Is  a  sacred  duty. 

Let  us  give  gladly.    Let  tis  give  generously. 

Let  us  upheld  the  flag  of  loving  sacrifice. 

Its  color  is  red  with  the  life  of  loving  service. 

Its  emblem  is  the  cross. 

Keep  the  Red  Cross  flag  flying. 


Eismkowcr  to  T^tk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  sotrrH  o.vkota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Thursday.  March  17.  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  House  have  quoted 
or  referred  to  a  recent  address  by  Gen, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  to  a  group  of  students 
attending  the  first  Columbl"  College 
Forum  on  Democracy.  Reports  of  the 
address  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
have  been  fragmentary  but  the  excerpts 
which  have  appeared  appealed  to  me  as 
they  have  to  other  Members. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  message 
of  this  great  man  of  our  generation  to  a 
group  of  representative  young  Americans 
might  well  be  presented  in  the  Congr«s- 
sxoN.\L  Record,  not  only  to  preserve  It 
for  posterity,  but  also  to  make  its  full 
content  available  to  young  Americans 
generally.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  General 
Eisenhower  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
address  and  his  permission  to  place  it  in 
the  Record. 

In  his  gracious  reply.  General  Eisen- 
hower says: 

My  little  talk  at  Columbia  University  on 
February  12  was  not  made  from  notes,  but  I 
am  sending  you,  herevrtth.  a  rough  transcript. 
I  have  no  objection  to  your  using  It  as  you 
may  see  fit. 

The  address  is  offered  for  the  Record. 
accordingly,  and  I  earnestly  commend 
it<;  complete  reading  by  all  who  cherish 
opportunity  and  freedom. 

Dean  Carman,  gentlemen,  I  think  that 
the  temptation  to  reminisce  Is  very  great 
when  an  oldster  such  as  myself  stands  up 
tn  front  of  a  younger  generation.  I  shall 
take  advantage  of  that  habit  to  go  back  to 
my  boyhood  for  Just  a  moment,  but  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  Long 
tales  of  the  Kansas  prairies. 

The  feature  of  that  boyhood  Td  like  to 
mention  Is  this:  I  was  of  a  big  family  of 
boys,  six  of  us.  And  we  were  very  poor, 
but  the  point  Is  we  didn't  know  we  were 
poor.  That's  the  point  I  want  to  make  with 
you  The  mere  fact  that  we  didn't  do  all  the 
things  that  others  in  cities  may  have  done 
made  no  impression  upon  us  wliatsoever 
because  there  was  constantly  held  out  tn 
front  of  us,  by  everyone  around  us.  until  It 
was  deeply  embedded  In  our  consciousness, 
that  opportunity  was  on  every  side. 
OFPOBTTrNrrr,  not  securitt 

In  those  days  we  didn't  hear  so  much 
about  the  word  security,  personal  security 
through  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
some  kind  of  assurance  that  we  were  never 
going  to  have  to  go  out  with  a  tin  cup  or 
to  sell  apples  on  the  streets.  But  there  was 
constantly  around  us  the  right  and  the  op- 
portunity to  go  out  and  do  lietter  for  otir- 
selves  than  merely  to  follow  the  plow  down 
through  the  field,  or  to  work  on  the  section 
gang,  or  anything  else  that  we  might  do  to 
make  the  extra  few  dollars  in  the  summer 
that  we  always  needed. 

I  believe  that  our  confidence  in  opfiar- 
tunlty  came  about  because  of  the  character 
of  the  country  In  which  we  were  raised. 
and  in  which  you  arc  raised.  I  do  not  mean 
character  in  terms  of  cities  or  of  vast  re- 
sources,  agriculturally   and   In  cverj  other 
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Aimiw  OK  POWtS 
each  of  you  has  a  very  special 
fcr  TafMvatii«  hia  memory.  We 
think  of  htm  always  aa  the  gnat  American. 
One  thing  I  like  Ui  believe  about  him  Is  this : 
Tbat  ha  had  the  proper   attitude   toward 

Uneote  Anally  came  to  be  the  President 
Of  tba  PbIIwI  tWatrs  at  a  very  special  time — 
-when  the  power  derotTtng  upon  the 
<H  the  United  States  la  so  great 
that  U  used  erlily  or  to  the  disadvantage  at 
hla  fellow  citlsens  it  can  become  a  dictator- 
ship. Aivd  that  was  especially  true  in  the 
War  Between  the  ^at«s.  because  the  rery 
life  of  the  Nation  ww  at  atake  day  by  day. 

Tet  there  to  nothing  In  Unooln'a  life  or 
In  Ltnccdn's  writings  that  could  lead  any  of 
OS  to  bellere  tbat  be  felt  or  believed  tbat  be 
himseU  was  a  source  of  power. 

£le  w<u  a  director  of  power,  a  man  who 
aalcbt  give  it  a  trend  in  a  particular  dlrec- 
tton.  but  he  bad  no  ambition  to  associate 
the  source  of  power  with  himself  and.  there- 
by, to  rule  others.  He  served  others.  Tbat. 
to  ma.  gave  us  an  example  ol  the  true  essence 
ot  liberty  and  of  freedom. 

A  man  placed  in  a  poaltion  where  he  could 
bar*  been  arbitrary,  unjust,  unfair,  could 
have  done  maiij  things  for  bis  self -glorifica- 
tion, and  he  refused  to  do  ady  of  them. 

He  seema  to  have  said :  "I  have  been  gtren 
a  )ob  to  do  for  the  Dnltcd  States.  And  I  will 
aenpv  In  that  )cb  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
More  I  cannot  do." 

And  mora  he  could  not  do  and  still  be  true 
to  the  prtndplea  on  which  this  country  was 
tnniMiri  and  which  he  described  ao  eloquently 
at  Oettysburg . 

Very  naturally,  when  we  talk  about  a  man 
of  aneh  overwhelming  stature,  the 
kt  coaaaa  to  us:  "Well,  what  relation- 
ship has  that  BOt  to  ua;  we  are  cot  Lincolns?" 
But  the  prlBBlpIss  by  which  he  lived,  the 
faith  he  had  In  freedom  and  liberty  was 
exemplified,  (or  example,  in  his  very  great 
act.  In  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

BBS  pamkm  for  individual  liberty  of 
MMMfllt.  of  vorahlp,  for  freedom  to  act.  free- 
tfooa  of  uiVMUiallj.  is  the  virtue  tbat  each 
of  as  eaa  eastfate  and.  more  than  that.  I 
believe,  it  Is  the  virtue  that  each  of  us  must 
MBMlats  II  we  are  to  preserve  to  ourselves  the 
flffinirtff^t*—  which  we  In  Kansas  recognised 
In  my  bojrliood  and  which  I  am  certain  that 
you  young  man  see  arouixl  you  on  every  side. 

TO  rannvx  orroaioKmr 
TTie  kind  of  dictatorship  under  which  we 
may  fall  today  is  not  necessarily  brought  off 
by  means  of  a  coup  d'etat  and  a  soddonly 
power,  using  the  Army  or  the  Navy  and 
to  put  us  all  In  strait- Jaekeu. 
There  to  a  kind  of  dictatorship  that  ean 
eooM  about  through  a  creeptng  paralyito  of 
thought — readiness  to  accept  patemaltatle 
measures  from  the  Oovemment.  an  accept- 
ance that  to  accompanied  by  a  siurender  of 
our  own  responslbllltlea  and.  therefore,  a 
■arrMUler  of  our  own  thought  over  our  own 
our  own  right  to  eserclM  our  vota 
ttM  pcrtlelea  of  this  country. 
U  we  allow  thu  coaalaat  drift  toward  een- 
trallBed  bureaucratie  government  to  con- 
tinue, finally  the  governmental  function  wlU 
be  expressed  in  terms  far  exceeding  the  neces- 
sary one  of  laying  down  the  rules  and  laws 
for  guvernlnff  each  of  ua  In  hto  daily  acttons 
to  insure  that  wa  do  not  taka  unfair  advan- 
tage Ol  our  comrades  and  other  citlaena. 
Oovemment  will  be  In  the  actual  field  of 
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do\fn  specifically  to  today  and  to 
that  opportunity  is  greater 
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when  otir  democracy,  with  Its 
enterprise.  Is  operating  prop- 
reward  comes  to  you  In 
you  render  service  to  others. 
to  a  changing  economic  scene, 
of  great  labor  groups  in 
dependence  of  the  farm  and 
the  other,  and  we  are  still 
ways  In  which  they  can  get 
There  are  problems  of  dls- 
In  one  area  and  starva- 
,  there  are  thoiisands  of  things 
gentlemen   can    apply    your 
constant  opportunity  to  do  good 
coimtry  and.  by  doing  so,  to 
rewards  for  yourself  than  has 
case  In  the  past.     And  that.  I 
gentlemen.  Includes  even  the 
Involution  and  of  the  War  Be- 
sts «s. 
t<fl  you  how  honored  Columbia 
forum  has  been  held  here  on 
g^unds.    The  purpose  ol  keep- 
faculty,  teachers  and  facilities, 
to  make  sure  that  the  Colum- 
fi^ure.  pushing  ahead,  keeping 
American  culture,  will  be  of 
to  a  future  free  America  as  it 
be.     And  that  we  conceive  to 
aitkbitlon  of  every  right-thinking 
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me  the  chance  to  see  you. 

back,  I  must  tell  you,  at  least 
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Jie  National  Health  Insur- 
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Administration  would  be  on  the  local 
provides  that  each  State  be 
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subdivided  into  local  self-governing  areas  to 
insure  home  control.  The  majority  of  doc- 
tors in  each  area  may  determine  for  tbem- 
selves  the  method  of  payment.  It  may  be 
on  the  basis  of  a  fee  for  each  service,  a  salary, 
or  a  per  ci^ita  fee  (so  much  for  each  patient 
under  a  doctor's  care),  or  a  combination  of 
theae  methods.  Thto  definitely  refutes  the 
misstatement  that  "a  Washlngtcm  bureau 
(would)  pay  all  the  doctors  in  the  United 
States  to  give  free  medical  service  to  all  tha 
people  In  the  United  States." 

V.  Medical  care  would  be  based  on  the  In- 
surance principle.  This  measure  provide* 
Insured  persons  with  needed  medical  care  as 
their  right.  It  to  not  tax-supported  charity 
limited  to  those  willing  to  admit  they  are 
medically  Indigent. 

TWaN'rt  QUESTIONS  ON  TKE  HEALTH  OT  THX 
UNnrO  STATES  AND  THX  NEED  FOB  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  UfSmUMCS 

I.  How  often  are  people  111? 

1.  Among  1,000  average  people  during  a 
normal  year  1  out  of  3  will  be  sick  once.  1 
out  of  7  will  be  sick  twice.  1  out  of  20  will 
be  sick  3  times.  In  addition,  there  Is  un- 
recognized illness  among  many  persons  who 
consider  themselves  healthy. 

2.  At  least  7.000,000  people — 1  out  of  20 — 
are  Incapacitated  by  sickness  or  other  dtoa- 
blllty  in  any  24-hour  period.  Hall  of  these 
will  remain  disabled  for  6  months  or  more. 

II.  Hew  often  does  premature  death  strike? 

In  terms  of  people:  1,401,719  American 
civilians  died  In  1945;  1  out  of  every  2  was 
under  65;  5.668  mothers  died  in  childbirth 
In  1945;  104.684  infants  died  before  reaching 
their  first  birthday  in  1945. 

ni.  How  much  do  maternity  and  Infant 
death  rates  vary  among  the  States? 

1.  Widely.  The  death  rate  among  women 
at  childbirth  Is  three  times  as  high  in  the  five 
worst  States  as  compared  with  the  five  best. 
In  Connecticut.  Minnesota,  Oregon.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Utah,  12  to  14  mothers  died  per 
10.000  live  births  (1945).  Compare  this  rate 
with  32  to  38  mothers  dying  in  Alabama, 
Georgia.  Mississippi.  New  Mexico,  and  South 
Carolina  for  the  same  year. 

2.  Infant  mortality  rates  tell  the  same 
story.  In  the  four  best  States  (Connecticut, 
Nebraska,  North  Dokota,  Rhode  Island)  28  to 
30  babies  died  per  1,000  live  births  (1945). 
In  the  four  worst  States  (Arizona.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  West  Virginia)  50  to  100 
Infants  died  in  their  first  year. 

IV.  What  do  sickness  and  disability  cost 
annually? 

1.  In  terms  of  people:  25.000.000  people 
stiffer  from  chronic  disease  or  physical  im- 
pairment. About  3,000.C<X)  workers  were  In- 
capacitated in  this  way  during  1947.  Over  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  selectees  were  unfit 
for  military  service.  Many  had  remediable 
or  preventable  diseases  or  defects. 

2.  In  terms  of  production:  More  than  one 
and  one-half  bilUon  man-days  arc  lest  an- 
nually. The  average  industrial  worker  is  oCf 
his  job  about  6  days  annually  due  to  short- 
term  illness,  which  Includes  all  absences 
because  of  sickness  or  Injury  that  last  from 
1  day  to  6  months. 

3.  In  terms  of  money  $27,000,000,000  annu- 
ally to  the  total  cost  of  sickness  and  disabil- 
ity. Including  direct  wage  losaea,  direct  busi- 
ness costs,  plus  hidden  costs  of  loss  of  future 
earnings  because  of  premature  death  and 
dtoabUity. 

V.  How  many  doctors  do  we  have? 

1.  There  were  198.246  regtotered  physicians 
In  the  United  SUtes  as  ot  February  15,  1948. 

2.'  The  number  of  active  prl/ate  phyalclana 
was  estimated  to  be  nearly  145.000,  Including 
45.000  who  limit  their  practice  to  a  specialty. 
Thto  was  about  1  active  physician  for  every 
1,000  potential  patients.  If  we  leave  oat 
speciallsta.  thara  was  only  1  acUve  physician 
for  every  IJSM  paople  in  the  United  States. 

VI.  How  are  doctors  dtotrlbuted  among  tha 
States? 
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1.  Doctors  are  not  distributed  evenly.  In 
the  three  best  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  1940  (California.  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York ) ,  there  was  1  active  doctor  per 
411  to  747  persons. 

2.  But  there  was  only  1  active  doctor  per 
1.565  to  1,784  persons  In  the  4  worst  States 
(Alabama,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
and  Mississippi ) . 

vn.  How  are  doctors  distributed  within 
the  States? 

There  extot  also  differences  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  active  physicians  within  the  States. 
The  cities  have  more  than  their  share,  the 
rural  areas  less.  In  1946,  for  example,  330 
counties  (10  percent  of  the  total  of  3,070 
counties)  had  less  than  1  active  physician 
per  3,(X)0  population.  Seventy-five  counties 
had  no  active  doctor. 

vni.  How  much  do  doctors  earn? 

1.  The  average  net  income  of  doctors  in 
1941  was  95.047.  In  1943  (latest  year  for 
which  data  are  available)  the  average  Income 
of  physicians  rose  to  t8,688. 

2.  However,  one  doctor  in  four  had  a  net 
income  of  less  than  $2,000.  One  doctor  in 
eight  had  a  net  Income  of  9 10. OCX)  or  more. 
Thto  was  in  1941.  There  are  no  correspond- 
ing figtires  for  1943. 

IX.  Do  we  have  enough  hospitals? 

1.  There  were  6,280  hospitals  In  the  United 
SUtes  in  1946.  Their  capacity  was  1.468,714 
beds.  Pour  beds  per  1,000  population  is  a 
minimum  standard.  Judged  by  thto  stand- 
ard: 

a.  Almost  CHie  in  two  counties  fall  below 
standard. 

b.  Only  1  In  10  meets  It. 

c.  Pour  counties  out  of  every  10  have  no 
approved  general  hospital.  Fifteen  million 
Americans  live  in  these  counties  with  no 
approved  general   hospital. 

X.  What  hospitalization  do  people  get? 
An  average  of  one  In  nine  persons  In  the 

United  States  was  admitted  to  a  registered 
hospital  In  1946  (including  maternity,  in- 
dustrial, eye-ear-nose-and-throat,  children's 
orthopedic,  isolation  hospitals,  convalescent 
and  rest  homes,  etc.).  Of  these  15,153.452 
patients,  14.782.502.  or  97.5  percent,  went  to 
gmoiil  and  special  hospitals;  271.209,  or  1.8 
paroent.  went  to  nervous  and  mental  hospi- 
tals; 99.741.  or  0.7  percent,  went  to  tubercu- 
losto  hospitals. 

XI.  How  many  nurses  are  there? 

There  were  173.055  active  regtatfltad  pro- 
fessional nurses  In  1941 — an  vfengB  of  1 
per  760  people.  The  best  State  (Connecti- 
cut) had  1  nurse  per  336  people.  The  worst 
State  (Mississippi)  had  1  nurse  per  2,143 
people. 

XII.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  nurses? 

Yes.  The  National  Nursing  Council's  Com- 
mittee on  Stattotlcal  Research  says  we  were 
short  41.000  nurses  as  of  Augtist  1946.  Fur- 
ther, there  were  only  30.899  student  nurses 
that  year.  comi>ared  with  56.567  in  1945. 

XIII.  Do  we  have  enough  full-time  public 
health  services? 

1.  No.  Forty  million  Americans  live  in 
communities  without  a  public  health  depart- 
ment. More  than  half  of  our  counties  have 
no  full-time  public  health  department. 

2.  There  to  a  shortage  of  45.000  public 
herlth  nurses,  based  on  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  standard  of  1  per  2.000  per- 
sons. Our  1946  national  average  was  only 
1  public  health  nurse  per  6.5(X)  persons. 
There  were  only  21.171  public  health  nurses 
In  1946. 

XIV.  What  do  we  spend  on  health  com- 
pared with  other  things? 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  medical  care 
to  not  a  pleasure  like  tobacco,  liquor,  or  jew- 
elry.    It  to  an  luideslred  necessity. 

XV.  How  much  do  we  spend  on  medical 
research? 

1.  The  Federal  Government  spends  about 
$28,000,000  a  year  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  medical  and  allied  sciences. 

2.  By  contrast,  the  expenditure  for  research 
In  plant  and  animal  diseases  was  almost  $30.- 
000.000  for  one  Federal  agency  alone  (1947). 

3.  Business  spends  about  $450,000,000  a 
year  on  indtistrial  research. 

XVT.  Why  do  Americans  need  health  in- 
surance? 

1.  Every  American  may  be  hit  anv  year  by 
sickness  costs  ranging  from  a  few  dollars  to 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars.  No  one 
can  predict  In  advance  whether  hto  sickness 
bllto  next  year  will  be  unimportant  or  crush- 
ing. Therefore,  everybody  (except  the  few 
wealthy)  needs  health  insin-ance. 

2.  The  people  who  have  no  Incomes  and 
must  be  supported  by  public  or  private  char- 
ity must,  of  course,  have  their  sickness  bllto 
paid  for  them.  But  Americans  do  not  want 
to  have  to  ttirn  to  charity  as  a  way  of  meet- 
ing their  sickness  bills. 

XVn.  How  many  Americans  cannot  meet 
serious  sickness  costs  without  assistance? 

1.  Four  out  of  every  five  persons — about 
117,824,000.  In  1939.  the  American  Medical 
Association  estimated  that  families  with  In- 
comes under  $3,000  need  help  to  meet  the 
cost  of  serious  Illness.  The  present  equiv- 
alent In  purchasing  power  to  about  $5,000 — 
nearly  80  percent  of  our  families  earn  leas 
than  $5,000. 

2.  At  the  National  Health  Assembly  held 
In  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  May  1948, 
the  representatives  of  17  national  organiza- 
tions agreed  that :  "The  principle  of  contrib- 
utory health  Insurance  should  be  the  basic 
method  of  financing  medical  care  for  tha 
large  majority  of  the  American  people.  In 
order  to  remove  the  btirden  of  unpredictable 
sickness  costs,  abolish  the  economic  barrier 
to  adequate  medical  services,  and  avoid  the 
Indignities  of  a  'means  test." 

XVm.  How  many  people  are  covered  by 
voltintary  health  or  hospital  insurance 
plans? 

1.  According  to  figures  presented  at  the 
National  Health  Assembly,  voluntary  health 
or  hospital  Insurance  plans  showed  an  ap- 
parent total  of  about  45.000,0(X)  members  at 
the  beginning  of  1948.  Thto  figure,  however, 
includes  an  unknown  number  of  persons 
who  belong  to  more  than  one  plan,  and  may 
be  several  millions  too  high. 

2.  Not  more  than  about  4.000.000  of  these 
persons  were  covered  by  comprehensive  njed- 
Ical  care  plans,  providing  home  and  office 
care  from  physicians,  as  well  as  care  In 
hoapitalized  illness. 

3.  Of  the  remaining  persons,  the  major- 
ity— 25,000,000  or  less — have  insurance  for 
hospitalization  only.  The  remainder  have 
insurance  for  hospitalization  and  also  have 
some  of  their  doctco-'s  fees  covered,  usually 
only  surgical  and  cbstetrical  fees  for  care 
while  the  patient  to  In  the  hospital. 

XIX.  How  would  national  health  insuranca 
compare  with  our  present  system  of  paying 
for  medical  care? 

1.  In  1946.  over  $6.6004)00.000  were  spent 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  med- 
ical care,  including  medical  aiMi  hospital 
services,  medicines  and  supplies,  and  health 
and  accident  insurance.  In  1941  the  total 
amount  spent  on  medical  care  was  ova 
$3.400.(X>0.000. 

2.  The  amount  spent  fcx-  medical  care  by 
famines  varies  with  the  various  income 
leveto.  Far  example,  in  1941,  the  avera^ 
family  with  a  yearly  Income  of  $1,250  spent 
$43  for  medical  care.  For  an  Income  of 
$2,500  the  average  expenditure  was  $74:  for 
an  income  of  $3,600,  $143.  These  figures  ex- 
clude expenditures  for  dentistry  and  home 
nursing. 


3.  The  annual  contribution  propoaad 
under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act 
would  be  3  percent  of  earnings,  but  in  ttka 
case  of  employad  paraona  haU  of  thto  would 
be  paid  by  the  aiapioyer. 

Thus: 

An  employee  earning  $1,250  yearly  would 
contribute  $18.75. 

An  employee  earning  $2,500  yearly  would 
contribute  $37.50. 

An  employee  earning  $3,600  yearly  would 
contribute  $J54. 

4.  Compartoon  with  the  above  figures 
ahows  that  the  payments  required  of  em- 
ployed persons  under  national  health  In- 
surance would  be  much  less  than  these  peo- 
ple spend  at  present  for  medical  care. 

XX.  Do  Americans  want  national  health 
Insurance? 

1.  A  Nation-wide  poU  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  in  1944  showed :  82 
percent  thought  something  should  be  done 
to  help  people  pay  for  medical  care;  85  per- 
cent thought  social  security  should  Include 
doctor  and  hospital  care;  58  percent  were 
willing  to  pay  a  2 '^-percent  deduction  for 
thto  care. 

2.  Public  opinion  polls  In  several  States 
show  84  percent  of  New  York  State  resi- 
dents want  health  insiirance  ( poll  by  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Medical  Care, 
1946);  70  percent  ol  Washington.  D.  C.  resi- 
dents endorse  rational  health  Insurance  (poll 
by  Washington  Post.  1946 ) ;  50  percent  of 
California  residents  favored  some  Oovem- 
ment medical  plan  (poll  by  the  California 
Medical  Association.  1946). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wnccNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  should  hke  to  call  attention  to 
an  article  entitled  "Too  Many  Babies 
IMe,"  published  In  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  March  1949  issue. 

Here  is  another  indication  that  we, 
with  our  tremendous  resources,  are 
neither  in  every  respect  the  healthiest 
country  among  nations  nor  are  we  doing 
all  that  might  be  done  with  our  unex- 
celled corps  of  health  and  medical  per- 
sonnel. I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
learn  something  from  other  nations  and 
still  decide  right  here  in  the  Congress  on 
a  plan  to  meet  our  health  needs  that  is 
strictly  American  in  principle  and  detalL 

The  article  follows: 

Too  Mant  Baboes  Dis 
(By  Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 

Within  the  next  5  minutes  a  beby  will  die 
somewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Within  the  next  8  minutes  another  baby 
will  be  bom — dead. 

Why? 

American  medical  care — the  best  of  it — to 
unexcelled  throughout  the  world.  But  In 
aavtng  babies'  lives  three  countries  are  ahead 
of  t» — New  Zealand.  Australia,  and  Sweden. 

The  reason  to  that  in  those  three  countries 
the  best  obstetric  and  pediatric  care  to  avail- 
able to  practically  everybody.  Here  it  to  still 
limited  to  far  too  few. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  Amerl- 
ean  babies  die  each  year  during  their  first  12 
months  of  life,  acoordli^  to  the  latest  au- 
Ustics.  Thto  does  not  include  06.000  atill- 
birtha.  During  the  war  years  mc»*  Amertean 
babies  died  th&n  soldier*. 
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ot  tbcw  Infants  foecumbed  be- 
ef air  in  • 

Trua.  «•  bave  mad*  sferMaa  iw  oaa  ba  \ 
of.  Amertcan  tnfact  ntcrtaUty  ta  todtty  the 
tooM*  te  Mv  hlrtoty.  Wa  have  cot  tbe  deaUi 
rate  IB  telf  tfnrlaK  tbc  last  IK  faan. 

BM  abo«M  wt  ba  salMtotf?     No.  according 
to  Katharliw  P.  Lenraot.  haad  of  the  Tederal 

to  the  ta- 

sbly  of  doctors  at  tbe  recent 

Om^aaa.  "Wa  haw  far  to 

to  vbat  aoaaa  of  70a  hava 


Infant 


yw*Uck  for 
la  the  ntonber  otf  babtaa  oat 
at  eaefa  thooaand  bom  altre  who  die  dvn1r.g 
thair  Orst  jear.  According  to  the  latest  rell- 
lor  eompartaoD  (IM6),  oin*  rate 
1*8  W,  Bwadaati  and  New 
latter  kmg  the  wotld's  pace 
only  36.  Granted  that  smaller 
and  geq^raphleal  areas  simplify 
tha  probiem,  the  fact  remains  that  a  baby 
tB  Olockhoiaa,  Bf^Btiy,  ot  WaIliB(tOD« 
New  7#alaiMl.  has  s  batter  chanoa  for  Mr- 


parta  of  the  United 
Is  the  flncst  in  the  world  and  serrlcaa 
are  eoostantly  being  extended  to  new  areaa. 
The  maternity  center  for  moontala  women 
In  Cfciwhli.  Ky..  and  (or  HRgro  racthers  and 
JWuOj  started  In  Tmlaji  1 .  L\y.,  are 
BMh  projects  were  ucdertaken 
maintained  with  Children's 
Bureau  aid  under  the  social -secnrity  pro- 
gram. Of  otir  many  hundred  rural  counties, 
Anne  Anindel  County  In  Maryland — where 
Annapolla  is  located — comes  closest  to  fur- 
nlahlng  tbe  ranz^e  of  health  services  that 
and  children  need,  according  to  the 


But  In  many  other  American  communl- 
XadUUaa  wa  Itmttwt  and  mottMn  ar« 
latt  laiBaly^to  Itair  owb  ^i^^im  aad  •■»—»■'— 
A  Tlattlag  Dotc^  iwrtllhaian  recently  ob- 
servad:  *Tb  tBfuit  aerrleM  your  coontry  baa 
many  p?a^  and  valleys  wbHe  we  In  Holland 
are  like  a  pUtBan.**  Haaai  Corbln.  director  at 
tbe  Maternity  Assodation  of  New  York  City. 
Is  the  best  tn  the  wnr!d.  It's 
to  be  Improved." 
fH  talmax  aaartallty  in 
today  atapramatnre  birth. 
Intanaa.  congenital  mal- 
formations. Injtiry  at  Mrth  and  diarrhea. 
Thrsy  acount  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  all 
oar  baby  deatha  lluLiks  to  hnmmimkKi, 
tha  nav  ■drada  dmga  and  pnrsr  vatar  and 

MKV*at  coWil.  diphtheria 

often  fatal  today.  That  is  also  true 
ct  the  mora  chronic  laf aettooa  and  of  dysen- 
tery, tabamtkalii  aDd  ^rpUUa. 

VasMraua  dactota  aod  public  health  aA> 
elala  fraely  admit  that  many  of  our  baMsa 
who  die — per  ha  pa  half — could  be  saved.  "If 
all  otir  Statea  did  as  well  as  our  best  ones." 
a  eaotluva  Government  oOkial  points  out, 
"we  could  save  almost  SOiMO  b^taa  a  year  ** 
Certainly  wa  can  do  a  vhola  lot  better. 
Ideally,  cvarj  Americaa  cotaiaanHy  should 
hara  all  tha  fadUUea  needed  for  safe  ob- 
■tetrie  and  padlatrle  care.  Not  all  the  tech- 
nlqnes  of  sngtwafm  foreign  countriM  would 
be  sultsble  to  oar  system  of  government,  but 
whenever  possible  and  praetteal  we  shouldn't 
ba  too  proud  to  learn  from  olbars. 

Bare  Is  what  Boazvy  of  ots-  own  experts  rec- 
oouDtcd  as  a  food  start  toward  cutting  our 
Inflant  mortality  rate.  Check  them  agnlost 
tha  facilities  yctir  commtznlty  now  baa  for 
Opting  Infant  deaths.  If  your  cooimuzilty 
la  teOlBf  Its  HaMa^  onaaiM  a  dtteens'  com- 
itfttaa  for  nfa  lidkm  care  in  cooperattoa 
wtth  doctors,  nttrsaa.  hospital  and  health 
<i*lr1sls  to  carry  out  as  msay  of  these  recom- 
mendations aa  la  humanly  posalble. 
STASET  aaoas  vaaas  pbsmatal  aaariLsa 

Studies  aO  osar  tbe  world  show  that  a 
woman  with  good  prenatal  «aia  Im  tha  heat 
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detect 
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possible 

Yet  thousand  I 
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a  healthy  full-term  baby, 
checks  such  as  urinalysis, 
weight,    et    cetera,    when 
X-ray   early   In   pregnancy 
a  maternal   blood 
syphilis;  an  R*  factor  test 
for  tbe  posalbtlity   of 
k  transfDilon:  an  X-ray  of 
valuable  In  predicting 
In  delivery, 
of  American  women  have 
at  all.    They  live  in  corn- 
free  clinical  facilities  and 
rlTato  obatetrical   fees.     In 
aptrndance   and    medical   en- 
out  of  four  of  our  lural 
a  regular   monthly  pre- 
kind    <rf    maternity — clinic, 
health  departments  are  aa 
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The  Plunket 
of  four  out  of 
to-be — free  of 
the  mothers 
Under  New 
■orance  prcgran 
baby  at  Uttle  or 

Similarly 
mothers  sttend 
visited  at  theii 
nurses.  Though 
pregnant 
clinic  nurses 
sonal  hygiene 
baby  care. 

Some  of  our 
are  aa  good.  If 
world,  especlall] 
madlral  schools 
But  w«  simply 


mother-to-be,  whether 

city   or  the  country,   can 

sponsored     prenatal 

There  she  is  carefully 

pregnancy,  treated  for  any 

requiring  bosnltal  care,  and, 

talised.     The  clinic  is  di- 

ol^etriclan  or  general  practi- 

by  a  nurse  or  trained 

is  voluntary  but  nK3st 

and    poor — take 

government  service. 

also   offers   its   women   ex- 

and    other    maternal 

of  the  credit  belongs  to  a 

the  Royal  New  Zealand 

lealth  of  Women  and  Chil- 

known    as    the    Plunket 
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i  odety  supervises  the  health 

of  New  Zealand's  mothers- 

:harge.     Its  motto  Is  "Help 

ve  the  babies."     •     •     • 
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no  cost. 
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p^natal  clinic's  value  Is  lost 

las  continuous  care  through.- 

n  atemlty  cycle.    That  is  why 

Qenter  Association  has  long 

mother  to  have  medical 

of  pre^ancy  until  she  can 

>aby  herself. 

baby's  first  day  on  earth  la 

more  than  175.0CO  baMas 

every  year  with  no  medl- 

Oecasional  epidemics 

have  unfortunately  preju- 

agalaat  all  hospitals.    But 

la  vaqaHttanabiy  the  best 

an  Infant  to  start  life  be- 

and  complications  can  be 

Birth   Injtiries.   one  of   the 
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at  delivery.    •     •    • 
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By  contrast,  almost  all  babies  in  New  Zea- 
land and  a  large  proportion  in  Sweden.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Switzerland  are  bom  in  hospitals. 
National  health  tnsiorance  pays  the  bills. 

Where  hospitals  and  doctors  are  not  avail- 
able nurse-midwives  can  be  of  great  help,  aa 
the  Compcuiicm  has  pointed  out  (Babies — 
Special  Delivery,  May  1946).  Many  Euro- 
pean countries  have  long  used  trained  and 
medically  supervised  mldwives.  Though 
Sweden's  dty  women  almost  alwa]rs  give 
birth  in  hospitals  those  in  rural  area.s  are 
often  attended  at  home  free  of  charge  by  the 
mldwives.     •     •     • 

America  too  has  niirse-mldwives,  graduat- 
ing from  three  schools  in  New  York  City,  In 
the  Kentucky  mountains,  and  In  Santa  Pe, 
N.  Me.x.  The  Maternity  Center  Association. 
which  runs  the  school  in  New  York,  reports 
a  record  of  10  shears  with  no  maternal  deaths 
among  the  women  cared  for  and  delivered  by 
the  nurse-midwlves.  If  anything  unusual 
arises  obstetricians  are  available  for  super- 
vision and  consultation. 

STAHT  MOKX  rXTE  BABT  HIALTH  CLINICS 

These  are  also  called  child  health  centers, 
well-baby  clinics  (or  conferences),  baby 
health  centers  (in  Australia),  Plunket  rooms 
(in  New  Zealand).  At  these  cUnlca  medical 
attendants  examine  and  immunize  babies 
and  advife  mothers  on  how  to  keep  their  In- 
fants well. 

In  Australia  every  community  maintains 
a  baby  health  center  and  all  but  5  percent  of 
mothers  use  them.  Their  cost  Is  shared  dol- 
lar for  dollar  by  the  Australian  Government 
and  the  states  with  the  mxinlcipalities  where 
the  centers  are  located.  Trained  sisters — as 
Australia's  nurses  are  called-  -staiT  them. 
Sick  Infants  are  not  treated  but  referred  to 
doctors.  Six  years  ago  Atistralia  also  estab- 
lished a  highly  successful  traveling  baby  cen- 
ter to  reach  rural  Infants.     •     •      • 

New  Zealand  has  similarly  effective  baby 
health  clinics,  including  traveling  ones  con- 
verted from  wartime  medical  units.  When 
notified  of  a  birth,  the  Plunket  Society  im- 
mediately wrltea  to  the  infant's  parents — as 
is  done  in  some  parts  of  this  country — oUer- 
Ing  free  services  and  enclosing  a  stamped 
addressed  card  for  the  mother  to  use  in  re- 
questing them.  Pour  out  of  five  mothers 
accept  the  offer.  UntU  the  child  is  several 
months  old  he  is  given  weekly  and  then  semi- 
monthly check-ups  at  home  by  a  Plunket 
nurse.  After  that,  the  mother  brings  tbe 
child  to  a  Plunket  room  for  examination. 
But  if  she  Is  unable  to  do  so  because  of  poor 
health,  bad  transportation  facilities,  or  too 
many  small  children  to  look  after,  the 
Plunket  nurse  wUl  continue  the  home  visits. 

Sweden  has  an  all-embracing  network  of 
baby  clinics  also — provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment free  of  charge.  Though  attendance  Is 
voluntary,  four  out  of  five  babies  bora  each 
year  are  regularly  examined  at  these  clinics. 
Dr.  Adolf  Lichtensteln,  pediatrics  professor 
at  the  University  of  Stockholm,  reporta  that 
this  Government  service  has  increased  pidiUe 
IntMTcst  in  child  welfru-e  and  private  pedla- 
triclans  are  busier  than  cvct. 

In  the  United  States  only  one  In  three  of 
our  rural  counties  maintains  a  baby  health 
clinic  with  public  funds.  Sona  of  these  are 
doteg  outstanding  work  such  as  the  one 
operated  by  the  Olmstead  County  Health  De- 
partment In  Rochester,  Minn.,  which  is 
staffed  with  personnel  from  the  nearby  Mayo 
Clinic.     But  again — we  haven't  enough. 

CrVX  MOSX  AMD  BETTXR  INSTlTTCTlOIf  TO  MOTHZIS 

Oasses  for  expectant  mothers  are  now  be- 
ing held  in  many  alert  American  communi- 
ties, but  they  are  not  so  widespread  as  they 
should  be.  Too  many  of  our  mothers  still 
have  no  Instruction  before  their  babies  ar- 
rive. Our  36-year  old  Children's  Bureau, 
although  continually  pressed  for  funds,  has 
rendered  an  otttatandlng  puhUc  service  with 
its  traU-blaaInt  booUets.  Seoffed  at  in  the 
beginning  as  the  work  of  agitators  and  busy- 
bodies.  It  has  since  Justified  its  stand  that  if 
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the  Government  can  tell  farmers  how  to  feed 
their  hcgs.  the  Government  can  also  tell 
mothers  how  to  care  for  their  children.  Its 
pamphlet.  Infant  Care,  is  a  best  seller — 
nearly  22.C00,CC0  copies  have  been  Issued. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Wherever  there  is  a  well-conducted  baby 
clinic,  mothers  receive  thoroiigh  instruction. 
New  Zealand,  for  example,  does  an  excellent 
Job  of  mother  teaching.  Trained  Plunket 
nurses  instruct  mothers  both  individually 
and  in  groups. 

Australia  has  saved  many  rural  babies'  lives 
through  its  correspondence  course  for  moth- 
ers. Ralslng-your -baby-by-mall  was  started 
by  the  Mothers  and  Babies  Health  Associa- 
tion of  South  Australia,  but  now  the  asso- 
ciation  sends  its  lectures  to  mothers  In  all 
of  Australia's  isolated  areas.  One  "mail 
baby"  has  been  successfully  reared  in  a 
lighthouse  off  the  coast  where  maU  is  re- 
ceived only  once  every  6  weeks — and  then 
only  if  the  weather  allows  a  boat  to  land. 

In  the  United  States  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  Red  Cross,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations conduct  excellent  mothers' 
classes.  The  Clara  Ellza'oeth  Fund  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  has  classes  for  mothers,  fathers,  and 
young  people  about  to  be  married — a  program 
that  could  weU  Ise  adopted  by  other  com- 
munities. 

DO    MORI    FOR    PtXSCATlTBJS 

The  greatest  single  cause  of  infant 
deaths — more  than  30,0(X)  a  year  In  this 
country — is  premature  birth.  One  in  every 
twenty  babies  In  the  United  States  la  bom 
prematurely  and  about  half  of  all  who  die 
during  the  first  month  are  prematures.  Any 
baby  weighing  leas  than  5^2  potinds  at  birth 
Is  considered  premature.  Some  tinder  3 
pounds  have  survived.  There  are  fewer  pre- 
matures among  women  who  are  healthy, 
have  good  prenatal  care,  and  who  get  the 
right  diet  during  pregnancy. 

Ironically,  we  have  both  the  skills  and  the 
knowledge  to  save  tho'Tsands  of  these  tiny 
newborns.  But  the  expense  has  discouraged 
ly  rommunitles.  Special  equipment  plus 
and  continuous  care  Is  needed. 
Thirty-nine  States  now  have  public  pro- 
grams providing  some  services  for  prema- 
tures and  eight  are  actually  operating  hos- 
pital centers.  Dllnols  plans  a  network  to 
blanket  the  State.  Chicago's  premature  pro- 
gram, foreign  pediatricians  say,  is  the  finest 
In  the  world.  There,  premature  births  must 
be  Immediately  reported  by  telephone;  am- 
bulances, with  special  nurses,  are  on  24-hour 
duty  to  rush  infants  to  centers.  Denver, 
Baltimore,  and  Massachusetts  also  have  good 
programs.  While  every  community  may  not 
need  a  premature  center,  every  baby  should 
be  within  ambulance  reach  of  one.     •     •     • 

New  Zealand's  facilities  for  prematures  are 
as  thorough  and  far  reaching  as  its  other 
baby-saving  projects.  France,  whose  cele- 
brated jM-ematures  Included  Voltaire,  Na- 
poleon. Rousseau,  and  Hugo,  pioneered  in 
saving  prematures.  England,  whose  famous 
prematures  included  Newton.  Darwin,  and 
Churchill,  has  recently  worked  out  a  model 
scheme  for  the  city  of  Birmingham. 

XVXXT     STATS    SHOTTLO    BEQtnSZ    PSXNATAL     AND 
PSZMABITAI.  BLOOD  TESTS 

At  this  moment  a  million  potential  Ameri- 
can mothers  probably  have  syphilis.  If  their 
Infection  isn't  discovered  tn  time,  at  least 
five  out  of  six  will  bear  children  with  syph- 
ilis. Those  are  the  facts  according  to  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Thotigh  38  States  now  require  doctors  to 
test  pregnant  women  for  syphilis.  10  States 
and  Washlngtcm,  D.  C.  still  have  no  such 
law.  Expectant  mothers  In  these  States — 
Alabama,  Maryland,  Minnesota.  Mississippi. 
New  Bfexico,  North  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  Wisconsin — should  visit  a  doctor  or 


a  dlnlc  early  In  pregnancy  and  demand  a 
blood  test. 

Connecticut,  which,  as  pointed  out.  has  one 
of  tha  beat  baby-aavlng  records,  passed  the 
fliat  premarital  examination  law  In  1935.  If 
you  live  In  a  State  lacking  such  a  sensible 
law  you  should  voluntarily  seek  a  blood  test 
before  marriage. 

Most  Statea  have  laws  aimed  at  protecting 
babies  from  feehiE  blinded  at  birth  by  gonor- 
rheal infection.  These  laws  require  silver 
nitrate  to  be  dropped  into  their  eyes. 
•  •  •  Everybody  agrees  something  should 
be  done  to  protect  every  Infant  from  the 
possibility  of  lifelong  blindness.  Yet  where 
births  are  unattended  In  this  country  the 
newborns  don't  get  any  such  protection.  In 
coiintrles  with  fewer  tinattended  births — New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Sweden — gonorrheal 
blindness  is  virtually  unknown. 

ErrrxR  dizts  roa  PSECitAKr  women 

Enlightened  people  have  long  vmderstood 
the  close  connection  between  a  pregnant 
woman's  diet  and  her  Infant's  health  at  birth. 
A  recent  study  by  the  Boston  Lylng-In  Hos- 
pital and  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
reveals  that  fotir-flfths  of  babies  born  in  111 
health  are  the  offspring  of  mothers  whose  diet 
during  pregnancy  was  poor.  These  women 
also  tended  to  have  more  difficult  labor  with 
more  major  complications  during  delivery 
despite  their  infants  generally  being  smaller. 
A  Pennsylvania  hospital  survey  of  2.000  ex- 
pectant mothers  Indicates  that  If  the  poor 
diets  of  pregnant  women  could  be  corrected, 
thousands  of  babies  who  are  stillborn  or  die 
in  Infancy  could  be  saved.  Nutrition  Foun- 
dation studies  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Experiments  tn  Toronto  and  Birmingham, 
England,  also  show  that  what  a  mother  eats 
helps  determine  how  healthy  her  baby  will  be. 

KXCOBO  ALL  BISTBS 

Getting  births  recorued  in  this  country  has 
been  a  long,  slow  process.  Back  in  1915  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  working  with  the  newly  founded  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  with  the  Census  Bureau, 
rang  doorbells  as  a  beginning  step  toward 
estabthfefng  Nation-wide  birth  registration. 
At  first  records  were  available  for  only  10 
States.  By  1933  birth  registrations  were  re- 
q\ilred  throughout  the  continental  United 
States.  But  not  all  counties  comply.  Tbe 
National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  today  esti- 
mates that  200.000  births  remain  unregistered 
each  year  In  the  United  States. 

Yet  if  the  Federal  Government,  States,  and 
communities  are  to  plan  the  most  effective 
public  health  programs,  all  births  should  be 
registered.  However,  births  should  be  regis- 
tered in  a  way  that  will  not  stigmatize  chil- 
dren bom  out  of  wedlock.  Registration  Is 
also  extremely  Important  for  the  child.  For 
example,  his  proof  of  citizenship,  right  to  en- 
ter school,  work.  Inherit  property,  marry, 
hold  office,  and  receive  social  security  benefits 
may  depend,  xffcax  his  having  a  birth  cer- 
tificate. Begisttatlon  often  gives  a  public 
health  nurse  the  opportunity  to  tell  parents 
about  public  facilities  and  nerricta  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  as  for  example,  vmdo'  the 
Federal -State  crippled  children's  program. 

Our  New  England  States,  closely  followed 
by  the  Middle  Atlantic.  Great  Lakes,  and  Pa- 
cific States,  have  been  the  most  conscicntiotis 
in  recording  births.  Minnesota  has  the  best 
record — it  registers  99.7  percent  of  all  births. 

Of  course,  the  outstanding  cotmtries  I  have 
cited  are  smaller  and  more  homogeneous  than 
the  United  States.  But  the  Important  point  is 
that  the  small  eovntrlas  are  taking  big  ctaps 
on  a  nationtf  aeale  to  sare  their  babies'  Uvea 
while  we,  under  our  States'  rights  heritage. 
leave  the  matter  largely  to  local  Initiative. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  fact  that  the  death  rate  for  nonwhlte 
babies  is  S3  percent  higher  than  for  whites — 


more  proportionately  In  congested  northern 
cities  than  in  the  south— is  inexcusable. 
Negro  mothers  and  Infants — along  with  low- 
income  whites — desperately  need  Govern- 
ment-subsidized medical  care. 

The  largest  Nation-wide  maternal -Infant 
public-health  program  we  have  ever  under- 
taken was  the  unusually  successful  wartlma 
emergency  maternity  and  infant  care  pro- 
gram. Under  EMIC,  though  women  chose 
their  own  doctors.  Uncle  Sam  paid  the  medi- 
cal, nursing,  and  hospital  bill  for  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  wives  and  new-born 
Infants  of  servicemen  in  the  four  lowest  pay 
grades.  In  addition  this  emergency  "stork 
bill"  furnished  free  medical  care  to  over  200- 
000  babies  who  became  ill  dxirlng  their  first 
year  of  life.  At  the  height  of  the  program 
one  out  of  every  seven  babies  in  this  country 
was  bom  under  EMIC;  in  1945,  92  out  of  100 
of  these  EMIC  births  took  place  in  hoi^tala. 
ccmpared  to  only  79  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. Conservative  doctors  estimated  that 
EMIC  saved  the  lives  of  countless  babies  and 
mothers. 

During  EMIC  an  old  granny  midwife  led  a 
shy  17-year-old  girl  before  a  Texas  county 
health  officer,  belligerently  proclaiming: 
"She's  a  soldier's  wife  an'  has  a  right  to 
have  her  baby  In  a  hospital  and  I'm  here  to 
see  she  does."  A  New  England  private  whose 
wife  and  twin  babies  required  prolonged  hos- 
pital care  costing  91.744  sighed,  "I  felt  like 
living  again  when  I  heard  I  didn't  have  to 
pay  that  bill."  A  southern  sergeant  con- 
fessed, 'T  thought  It  might  be  like  charity  or 
being  on  relief  but  it  wasn't.  They  took 
care  of  my  wife  and  baby  swell."  EMIC 
taught  many  women  to  demand  good  medical 
care. 

But  EMIC  has  been  discontinued.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  officials  warn  we  mtist  not 
move  backward.  Aware  that  something 
must  be  done,  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  is  now  completing  a 
2-year  million-dollar  survey  in 
with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Children's  Bureau  to  discover  what 
medical  services  children  receive  throughout 
the  United  Statea.  Harvard's  Dr.  John  P. 
Hubbard,  director  of  the  pioneer  study,  says 
that  the  findings  will  spoUight  areas  where 
children's  medical  services  are  now  Inade- 
quate. An  academy  committee  is  already 
developing  a  program  toe  action  on  theaa 
findings. 

Some  authorities  say  that  if  all  our  bablee 
are  to  have  a  better  chance  we  need  com- 
pulsory health  insurance — now  in  effect  in 
all  countries  with  better  infant-mortality 
records  than  ours.  Some  cjmics  even  argue: 
"Let's  wait  tmtll  we  get  national  health  In- 
surance before  doing  anything  more."  To 
this  Dr.  M.  Edward  Davis.  University  of  Chi- 
cago professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
replies:  "That's  like  withholding  bread  from 
the  starving  people  of  Europe  because  we 
can't  send  butter  and  Jam  with  it." 

When  the  Children's  Bureau  was  created 
In  1912  the  great  question  asked  It  was.  'Why 
do  babies  die?"  Today  the  answer  to  that 
question  wotild  be:  Babies  usually  die  be- 
cause neither  they  nor  their  mothers  get  the 
care  they  deserve. 

No  American  mother  should  stand  over  a 
coffin  that  could  have  been  a  cradle.  "I  do 
not  say  the  lives  of  all  Infants  can  be  saved." 
says  wise  Dr.  Martha  Eliot.  Children's  &treaa 
associate  chief.  "But  I  do  say  it  Is  wrong  for 
a  hundred  babies  to  die  when  SO  could  be 
saved.  We  know  what  is  needed  in  health 
services  for  nwthers  and  babies.  We  have 
the  knowledge  and  skills.  But  we  need  to 
apply  them  far  more  widely.  It's  up  to  tbe 
people  through  Cuiigjeai  to  decide  when  and 
how  the  Job  can  ba 
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Gi«in«ni«n»  ukd  Samoaiu  Eiifible  to 
NataraliutioB  Uadcr  H.  R.  199 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DXLZGATS  nOM  BAWAH 

IN  THE  HOCSK  OP  BIPRBMNTATIVE3 

Thursdav.  March  17,  1949 

Mr  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Reccwd,  I  Include  the  following 
letters: 

liAKH  2.  1940. 
MB.  L.  Paul  Wiwj— . 

Immigratiim  «nd  NaturoHgation  Service, 

Department   of   Justice,   Washington, 

D  C. 

Dkax  Mm.  WncnfGs:  I  shoiild  Ilkf  to  have 

jtmt  optakm  tm  to  whether  H.  R.  199  woxild 

pvmlt  Ouanumlaiu  and  American  Samoazis 

to  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 

States.    If  ao.  can  resldenca  In  Guam  and 

ftiiwikaii  flwBoa  be  conaldered  as  residence 

vMhlB  the  United  Stats*  for  naturalization 

pvposes? 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  R    TikMKDiCKm. 

Delegate  from  Havaii. 

UwTTiD  Statbi  Dzp/umcKirr  or  Josnca. 
iMMicatnow  Ajro  JiATcnAtizx-nom  ionics. 

Waxhingion.  D  C  .  JTarcA  t.  194i. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  PAjurntaroM. 
Delegate  from  Hawmti, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

liT  Dkas  Ma.  Pajuonoton:  This  will  refer 
to  your  letter  of  March  2.  1949.  addressed  to 
Mr.  L.  Paul  Wtnlngs,  general  counsel  of  this 
asrrlce.  In  which  you  nukde  Inquiry  concem- 
tn(  the  status  of  certain  Guamanlans  and 
American  Samoans  should  the  bill  H.  B.  190, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representative* 
on  March  1,  1940.  became  law.  The  general 
counsel's  views  oQoevBlng  your  quoatlona. 
with  which  I  eooetv.  are  hcntnalter  set  forth. 

Tou  Inquire  whether  the  bUl  would  permit 
Guamanlans  and  American  Samoans  to  be- 
come naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
State*.  H.  R.  190  wUl  remove  all  racial  re- 
strlettons  upon  the  naturalization  of  any 
person  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Thla  will  be  true  whether  «uch  persons  are 
aliens  or  nationals  of  this  country. 

I  presume  your  main  Interest  is  in  those 
Guamanlans  and  American  Samoans  who  are 
nationals  of  the  United  States  but  have  previ- 
ously been  barred  becaOM  at  their  race  from 
betnifr  naturalized  as  dtlaens.  No  such  bar 
wUl  remain  against  them  IX  H.  R.  199  la 
passed.  Purthermore.  if  they  become  resl- 
dcnu  of  the  continental  United  State*,  the 
Tsfntorles  of  Alaska,  or  BawaU.  or  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Vlrfin  fci^nilf.  ttey  may.  tf 
cAharwt**  qualified  for  natunataafttoti.  In- 
clude their  prevlcus  raiMance  in  Guam  oc 
American  Samoa  in  masllin,  the  realdence 
requlremenU  of  the  naturallaatlon  lawa. 
This  proviskm  In  their  fsvor  Is  conUlnad 
in  section  331  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1040 
(M  Stat.  1178;  8  U   8.  C.  731). 

If  any  ot  the  individuals  In  whom  you  ar* 
interested  are  all*B>  Wbo  have  previously 
been  barred  from  ai1inl*alon  to  the  United 
States  or  frtim  naturalization  because  of  rao*. 
that  previous  restrlcUon  will  be  removed  hy 
H.  R.  190.  However.  In  those  casss  there  Is  no 
provision  by  which  prevlouB  residence  in 
Guam  or  American  Samoa  may  be  included 
within  the  residential  requirements  for 
uaturallaaiioo. 


At  the  preaen^ 
which  persons 
can  Samoa  may 
of  the  United 
are  no  courts 
diction  In  Guam 
190  wo\ild  not  c 
Sincerely, 


time  there  Is  no  way  by 

raiding  In  Guam  or  Amferl- 

become  naturaUaad  cltlaena 

Stktes.    That  Is  becatise  there 

exercising  nattirallzatlon  jurls- 

or  American  Samoa.     H.  B. 

1  kange  that  situation. 


Watson  B.  Mnxxa. 

Commissioner, 


Eifktieth    Congress   uni   Public    Power- 
Tra$sinusion  Lines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 


or 
Df  THE  HOU^ 


Thursday,  March  17,  1949 


Mr.    CASE 

Speaker,  there 


SOirrH    DAKOTA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


of    South    Dakota.    Mr. 

seems  to  be  some  conlu- 
sion  on  the  rec  3rd  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, a  RepubLican  Congress,  in  appro- 
priating funds  for  transmission  lines  for 
Government  power  projects.  In  order 
that  the  recorq  may  be  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. I  askefa  W.  G.  Dewall,  the  clerk 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  Interior  bil.  to  give  me  a  list  of  such 
appropriations 

The  list  Is  i  npressive  and  speaks  for 
Itself.  I  submit  It  for  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Bureau  of  Rec^mation — Estimate  of  con- 
gressional app  ropriations  for  transmission 
lines  and  foci  ities 


ProiwtBnd 


eatoTP 
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Botsp-Psyette:  C 

i>»y 
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He  ly  weod  ttaos- 
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mission  line. 
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Tety.. 
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3,  en 
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?,000 

_ 

18^000 

37.oao 
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73.000 
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— 
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#71^000 

10,000 
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M.000 
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191  aos 


aR.000 
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342,000 
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Bureau   of  Reclamation — Estimate   of  eon- 
gressional  appropriations  for  transmission 

lines  and  facilities — Continued 


project  and  fKitnrs 


80th  Coof . 


1st 


M 


DsvlsDam: 

Davi.'i-Kinamaa-Ncedles  60- 

Wlovolt  (>xt<'nsi<ms 

23«>-kilovolt   Parker  Interron- 

oection 

8ec3n<l  Parkar-Pboenix  line... 
Tbird  syncbrooood  coodenser, 

PhoeniT 

No.  2,  Phoenix. 

No.  4,  Phoenix. 

Toaoa-Deniag   intercooaec- 

tfcm- 

Steond  Phoenix-Tnc^ton  Im**  . 
Pboraix  rahstatioo  additions. 
Wiekenborf  eUenaioa  (L^aviB- 

Maaline) 

Peeond     Parker    230-kiloTolt 

tranaformi'r  bank 

iPvtar-OttaMBS. 


IW,000 


M8,ono  ;$1,3»4,000 
»,000  17,000 


to  Tama  3i,&-kflovoIt  lyv 

tpm    

Bobsutioa^     akmr     Meeod 

PtoosBlx- Tucson  Has. .   

Davis-Hoover      33IVkilovelta 

iniercoimection 

Power    supply    to    Wellton- 

Mohnwk   division   of  Gila 

prejert  

Operation   and   maintenance 

basic  mamfiriam  bcilitisB. 
Tranamisiian  plant: 

^tractures  snd  improvs- 

ments 

Station  eqoipment.... 

Total 

Psrfcar  Dasi  power 
Sabftadoos: 

Pho«iix  terminal:  Air 
rodinir  eqalpmfnt. 
tosMiftnaara   opcvatioa 

sad  BMlBteBaDee 

Oils  sobstatioo:  Fire  i>ro- 


A.ono 

0,000 

fil,0OO 

30,000 

331.000 

3,010 


7.000 
Ma  000 


90, 009 
SM.0a9 

30,000 

92,000 
ran,  (Win 

2S,00U 


129.000    i.ns,ooo 


ati.ono 
vei.QOo 


25a  000 
.140.000 


1306.000  1 8. an. 000 


Total. 


44.000 


Central  Valley: 

Traiumission  Ines: 

ittasta-Traer  vts  OreiviBs 

and  SacraBMBta 

Keswick  tap  line 

Shast^Trarv  Nos.  2  and 

3.2m-kilnToit  (westsidr)  ^1, 50^000 
Tracy-Cootr*  Costa-Clay- 
ta- YgBscis  OB-kUovott. 

Tracy  swlKhyard 

?iih$tationr.    Contra    Costa- 
CbTton-Ygnado 


3S7.0M 
MO^OOO 


US.  000 


Total. 


Colorado- Bijt  Thompson: 

ComplpiiHi  lin«>s  on  suMl^ 
tkms  as  of  ixme  IMA.  sad 
aitdi  tion  at  overhead  xraiiDd 
w  it«a  go  axjatinc  1 15-k  UoTolt 
Mnes 

Istes-natiron-OfMley-^ter- 
line  U6-k)l<>voU  (2  Unesi     .. 

file  rlinf -Holy  oke-Wf  ay- 
Brush.  80-kilovolt  line 

Estes-Msrys,  Estes-Granby, 
115-kiloToU  Una 

Brifhton-Longnioat-Lovs> 
iBBd-fwt  CoUin^iiwipy. 
•-kitovolt  line 

Carrifr  enrrent  eommunic-a- 
tion.  re)a>-m«  load  aad  Ire- 


pover 


Rstm   Park-FsoChlBi 

■ysteni , 

CotamUa  Baain:  Paaeo  pomptag 
pteot  power  Una 


Total 


Fort  Peck: 

Tellowstane  River  district: 
Oleadive-Mtles    City 
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Address  by  Dr.  NormaB  Vacent  Peale  oa 
the  OccasioD  of  tbe  Obserrance  of  tk« 
Birthday  AmiiiTeroary  of  Thooias  A. 
Edisoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  0H30 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  21),  1949 

Mr.  BRICKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  excerpts 
from  an  address  entitled  'God's  Man 
Edison."  dehvered  by  Dr.  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale  on  the  occasion  of  the  ob- 
servance of  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou), 
as  follows: 

CCO'S  MAN  nUSOM 

(By  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale) 

Tttt:  "I  sought  for  a  man  among  tliem." 
EseUel  22:  30. 

The  title  of  this  sermon  Implies  a  superla- 
tive estimate  of  a  man.  In  a  deep  sense  every 
man  is  God's  man  for  every  person  has  a  work 
to  do  In  the  world — God's  work.  Perhaps  the 
real  difference  between  success  and  failure  In 
life  la  the  degree  to  wtilch  we  do  the  work 
for  wtxich  God  has  CH^ialned  us. 

la  »  ^MClal  aenas.  however.  It  Is  the  tasti- 
BBODy  of  history  that  God  selects  from  tlmo 
to  time  certain  colossal  flcuros  to  do  spoctal 
projects  for  Him.  When  some  great  new  d*> 
velopment  Is  ready  to  flower.  Almighty  God 
calls  upon  some  outstanding  man  to  bring 
this  new  phase  into  botaf. 

XaRkld  stated  it  wdl  in  the  prophetle 
word.  "I  aotight  for  a  man  among  tbeax." 
(Ezeklel  23:  30.) 

There  Is  no  special  or  mystical  significance 
to  the  month  of  February  but  by  some  curl- 


ous  turn  of  events  February  is  tlic  birth 
month  of  tluree  extraordinary  hunkan  hstngp 
whom  God  called  Croat  kohoic  the  ■Mona  «C 
humanity.  To  taring  to  hicth  th«  V«nt  Meal 
of  hunum  freedoon  irtUch  a4  loaig  last  waa 

simunoned  a  enlossal  IgaM  In  tha  form  of 
the  immortal  Washingtim.  Bsratad.  sersns. 
and  aione  he  stands.  Forerei  enshrtaed  ta 
the  aaaals  of  freedom  Is  the  form  and  flgisa 
of  the  Father  of  His  Ooontry. 

Whm  a  new  Idaal  of  h«namtarianism  waa 
nady  to  oaaM  tate  twiag.  forged  out  of  tho 
tiilMs  exmiMrt  het4waa  hroOiers,  when  tha 
vary  foundations  of  the  stat*  wer*  being 
rent  aaaader,  God  brooight  forth  a  rugged, 
logafr— I  •fare  from  the 
of  this  youag  Itatiaa  la  the  per- 
of  Abraham  Iilneoln,  Mo  inMriran  who 
lived  so  gripped  the  hearts  of  bis  eoua- 
and  indeed  of  men  evarywhtfe.  as 
tlM  aofotlc,  lovable,  towering  pecoonallty  of 
the  ndl  ^kUttcr.  emancipator.  He  la  as  Amsr- 
lean  as  the  scmt  of  burning  leav^  in 
autrnnn,  as  tbe  odor  of  lllaea  In  iprtng.  He 
Is  the  living  person Wkaitlon  at  Amsrlcaa 
demccracy. 

When  the  time  had  come  to  tap  the  secrete 
of  tile  universe  and  relieve  man  from  tlie 
back-breaklBg  drodgery  under  which  he  had 
toiled  for  eeatnrtea.  when  in  the  course  of 
haman  events  aeereta  long  held  by  nature 
wvee  ready  to  be  revealed,  when  mankind 
was  at  last  prepared  for  the  greatsat  and 
Bt  awe-inspiring  revelation  of  the  won- 
of  God,  the  Creator  summoned  a  man 
and  poured  Into  iiina  the  same  genius  of 
creation  which  He,  himself,  possessed.  He 
put  into  ills  iiand  a  magic  wand  and  said 
to  him.  "Sven  as  I  gave  Ifooes  the  ability  to 
tap  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  and  bring 
forth  water,  so  do  I  give  you  the  divine  abil- 
ity to  tap  the  universe  and  bring  forth  light 
and  music  and  skills  to  astonish  tiie  Imagina- 
tion <a  mankind."  So  In  February  came 
God's  third  great  man.  the  Inventive,  crea- 
tive genius  of  all  time.  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Wasliington,  s  deeply  reilgioxis  man.  told 
us  that  oiten  in  the  historic  days  when  this 
Nation  was  being  built  he  saw  evidence  of 
a  great  hand.  He  solemnly  aaaerted  on  one 
occasion.  "The  event  Is  in  the  hands  of  God." 
In  the  twentieth  century,  no  leas  than  in  the 
valorous  epochs  of  the  past.  God  Is  still  in 
tlie  stream  of  history  and  Ba^lei's  words  are 
proplietlcaUy  true.  "I  sought  for  a  man 
>^nnng  them."  God  needed  a  man  and  he 
sought  and  found  one — God's  man  Edison. 

What  Is  tile  strange  genius  by  wliich  a  few 
such  men  as  Washington.  Lincoln,  and  Edi- 
son become  the  immortal  benefactors  of  the 
human  race?  Is  it  a  particular  ability?  Ob- 
viously, yea,  for  in  order  to  arcompllah  the 
great  deeds  which  God  requires,  men  must 
be  big  brained,  big  souled.  big  In  spirit.  Es 
creates  such  men  as  giants  in  intellect,  in- 
sight, and  aotil.  Tet  even  they,  with  all  tlielr 
vast  potential  could  be  relatively  ordinary 
men  did  they  not  in  a  vary  natural  way  be- 
come usable,  yielded,  and  dedicated  instru- 
ments of  the  divine  vriU.  This  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  they  articulate  their 
dedleatlon  in  tradltlooal  ptous  phrase.  But 
It  AOOB  meri  ttat  la  tlMfer  hearts  they  had 
or  attimowant  with  God  and  the 
foultiig  of  being  God's  choacn 


In  the  ease  of  Thomas  A.  Idlaon.  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  this  simile  and  yet 
profound  attunement  with  God  existed.  It 
was  my  prlvUege  to  know  the  late  Mra. 
Thomas  Alva  Bdlaon.  a  charming  and  gra- 
cious lady  and  a  sincere  Christian  woman. 
Being  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  human 
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beings  I  eon«t*ntly  asked  ber  for  informa- 
tion and  liiw— Inni  of  her  graat  husband. 
On  one  occaatai  •>»«  toid  me  that  It  always 
tf^pusacid  ber  that  Mr.  Edison  was  "nature's 
Man."  She  explained  by  saying  that  he 
voold  come  to  the  house  from  the  laboratory 
after  long  hour*  of  labor  and  lie  down  upon 
an  old  couch  which  was  his  favorite  resting 
place.  He  would  go  to  sleep  as  easily  and 
naturally  as  a  chUd.  He  lay  In  perfect  relax- 
ation. When,  after  a  sound  sleep  he  awak- 
ened, It  was  without  any  of  thoee  contortions 
with  which  tense  people  emerge  from  their 
troubled  sleep,  but  he  would  be  wide  awake. 
ft»lly  refreshed  and  icctcd.  There  was  some- 
thing about  this  simple  prooeaa  of  refresh- 
ment and  renewal  which  Impressed  her  with 
tb*  fact  that  he  was  really  resting  In  God,  a 
natural.  imaCccted.  normal  child  of  nature. 
The  plBMS  tntrlguaa  the  Imagination.  "He 
waa  nature's  man." 

One  day  after  he  had  emerged  from  siich 
a  nap.  ICrs.  Edison  asked  him.  "Where  do  you 
find  all  thoee  wonderful  ideas  of  yours?" 
She  relates  that  the  wonderful,  old  smile 
orer  his  face  and  without  a  word  he 
his  finger  and  pointed  upward.  "I 
I  saw  it  all  at  that  moment."  she 
He  was  completely  yielded  in  mind  and 
and  soul  as  well  as  In  body  to  the 
tmtua  of  God.  The  Lord  used  the 
BMChanlsm  of  his  mind  as  a 
medium  throufh  which  to  pour  at  the  feet 
of  men  the  wondcts  which  he  had  created 
for  His  children.  Such  astonishing  work 
could  only  be  done  through  nature's  man  or 
as  I  prefer  to  state  It.  Ood's  man. 

Edison,  himself,  shared  this  view,  not  of 
himself,  for  he  was  too  modest  for  that,  but 
that  there  Is  a  personal  God  operating 
through  human  minds  and  souls  he  had  no 
doubt.  The  direct  question  on  one  occasion 
was  put  to  him.  "Do  you  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal God?**  His  answer  was  firm  and  con- 
fident. "McmX,  assuredly  I  do.  Nature  and 
science  both  affirm  His  existence.  Where  the 
layman  believes,  the  man  of  science  knows." 
On  another  occasion  he  declared,  "I  can  no 
more  doubt  the  existence  of  an  intelligence 
that  is  nmnlng  things  than  I  do  the  existence 
of  myself." 

Amcmg  the  many  Important  lessons  taught 
by  the  life  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  Is  the  im- 
mense enthusiasm  which  one  ahould  have 
about  life.  )fr.  Edlaon  believed  enthusi- 
astically In  the  enormous  benefits  which 
nature  can  contribute  to  human  welfare.  To 
his  dying  day  he  was  characterized  by  an 
Infectlotis  enthusiasm,  insatiable  curiosity, 
and  profound  Interest.  Life  never  palled  on 
him.  It  was  too  romantic  for  that.  Be  was 
In  old  age.  as  In  young  manhood,  enthusi- 
astically eager  to  find  new  things  and  develop 
them  for  the  well-being  of  all  men. 

A  series  of  three  experiences  left  an  un- 
forgettable Impreaslon  upon  my  mind.  I 
spoke  to  an  Indxistrlal  convention  In  Boston 
and  at  the  head  table  sat  beside  one  of  the 
greatest  American  research  scientists.  Be 
described  with  burning  enthusiasm  the 
astonishing  way  In  which  American  Indtlstry 
orders  impossible  machines.  With  a  rather 
tusctentiflc  ferror  he  told  me  how  scten<?e 
delivers  to  Industry  these  selfsame  Im- 
possible machines.  He  wazsd  eloquent  as 
he  described  the  possibilities  of  machinery, 
concluding  with  the  assertion.  "There  is  no 
limit  to  what  you  can  do  with  a  machine." 
Shortly  thereafter  I  spoke  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  Ohio. 
X  wax  bsskle  one  of  the  grsatest  American 
farmen.  Zotils  Bromfleld.  an  enthusiast  about 
•ana.  Hs  became  very  enthusiastic  as  he 
petatstf  out  that  bsslcany  there  need  t>e  no 
such  thing  as  unproductive  land.  He  says 
that  if  we  believe  In  the  possibilities  in  ths 
soil  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  modern  scien- 
tific knowledge,  there  la  no  limit  to  what  you 
can  do  with  the  soil. 

The  climatic  experience  was  that  of  being 
Invited  CD  the  one  hundredth  annlveraary  of 
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ijhomaa  A.  Edison  to  witness  the 

old  roll-top  desk  at  his  West 

This  desk,  doeed  on  the 

died,  was  kept  sealed  out  of 

his  son,  Gov.  Charles  Edison, 

hundredth  anniversary  of  the 

great  Inventor. 

to  be  standing  by  the  desk  with 

^nd  I  asked  her  how  Mr.  Edison 

poasibilltlea  of  future  scien- 

.  whether  he  had  ever  indicated 

that  perhaps  the  greatest  dis- 

been  made  and  what  was  to 

merely  be  a  refinement  of  that 

already     been     invented.    Her 

believe,  indicative  of  the  crea- 

mind  of  Mr.  Edison  for  she  said, 

husband  believed  there  is  no 

possibilities  of  development  in 

clences  "     Had  Mr.  Edison  been 

Mother  60  years  of  life,  there  is 

my   mmd   that   his   insatiable 

indomitable  energy  would  have 

of   which    we   cnn    only 

But  he  had  done  his  work. 

open  the  secrets  of  the  unl- 

pointed  the  way  for  those  who 

after  him.     He  was  without 

greatest  pioneer  of  them  all  In 

solving  God's  secrets.    The  only 

3f  this  man's  genius  Is  that  God 

whispered   In   his  ear.    This   Is 

God's  man  Edison." 

>ne  must  come  back  at  once  to 

upon  hard  work  as  an  outstand- 

the  success  of  Mr.  Edison.      In 

age  when  practically   nobody 

:he  value  and  discipline  of  hard 

*e  have  adopted  the  foolish  idea 

work  we  do  the  more  humanl- 

b^come.  It  still  remains  that  the 

ai  ybody  ever  got  anywhere  is  by 

unremitting,     never-ending     toil. 

was  ascribing  genius  to  Edi- 

iJDUsly  denied  It.    He  said.  "Genius 

inspiration  and  99  percent  per- 

Often  he  would  work  around  the 

to  solve  some  difficult  problem 

'erance  Is  attested  by  the  fact 

search  for  a  nlckel-lron-alkallne 

spent    10   years   and   performed 

before  he  was  successful. 

liujutred  as  to  how  many  hours 

>cnd.    He  never  demanded  over- 

In  fact  he  never  seemed  much 

pay.     He  had  a  }ob  to  do  and 

work  and  he  worked  at  it  as  the 

life.     Be  Is  both  a  challenge 

to  the  modern.  Indolent  phllcs- 

Is  humanitarian  to  reduce  the 

so  that  man  may  have  more 

in  which  to  destroy  his  char- 

him  a  weak  and  often  neu- 
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Is  an  example  of  the  truth  that 

built  up  by  men  who  worked 

hard  and  as  a  result  they  not 

materially  but  they  also  ruc- 

and  psychologically.     It 

hard  work   became  a  social 

men   developed   the   widespread 

which  plague  our  time.    It 

;   all   work   and   no  play   makes 

boy.  but  it  Ls  also  true  that  too 

and    soft   work    made    Jack    a 

rhe  scriptures  say,   "My  Father 

tfierto,  and  I  work."     That  is  to 

unceasingly  in  the  constant 

the  universe  and  for  the  suste- 

God  works  and  God's  men 

Edison  certainly  could  have  said. 

worketh  In  creation.     I  work  in 

creations  to  the  use  of  man- 

cme  of  the  outstanding 

greatness  of  this  man  was  the 

>Ulty  to  work  and  to  love  it. 

Is  told  of  Mr.  Edison's  invention 

i-be  of  storage  battery.    When  he 

c(ed  more  than  8.000  experiments 

apparent  measure  of  success,  an 

.  "Are  you  not  diacouiaged?" 
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"Certainly  not."  responded  the  Inventor. 
T  have  learned  8.000  ways  the  Job  cannot  be 
done  and  I  am.  therefore  8.000  ways  nearer 
Biy  gonl."  Think  of  it.  8.000  failures  but  the 
result  was  not  to  cause  him  to  throw  up  the 
effort  In  hopelessness  and  futility.  Hs 
figured  that  despite  all  these  failures  he  was 
making  progress  for  he  had  written  off 
8.000  ways  In  which  he  knew  It  could  not  be 
done;  therefore,  his  attainment  was  that 
much  nearer. 

Why  did  he  iHJt  believe  In  failure?  Ths 
answer  is— he  was  God's  man.  Ood  had 
sought  for  such  a  man  and  so  the  man  knew 
down  deep  in  his  heart  that  through  faith 
nothing  shall  be  Impossible. 

l£r.  Edison  served  Gcd  In  his  day  and  gen- 
eration through  his  great  belief  in  America 
and  the  American  way  of  life  as  the  greatest 
method  of  helping  humanity.  There  U  a 
doctrine  widely  preached  today  that  humanl- 
tarianlEm  consists  of  relieving  men  of  the 
necessity  for  toil,  assuring  them  of  security. 
giving  them  material  things,  and  making 
their  government  a  scoirce  of  material  bene- 
fits for  them.  In  other  words,  to  be  humani- 
tarian, according  to  this  philosophy,  means 
to  take  care  of  people,  to  give  them  equally 
something  for  which  they  have  not  tolled 
nor  ventured,  nor  struggled.  Mr.  Edlaon  be- 
lieved that  such  a  method  doe«<  not  produce 
great  people  but  on  the  contrary  weakens 
and  softens  their  characters  and  so  is  not 
Christian  humanitarlanism.  Humanltar- 
lanlsm  means  the  creation  of  great  souls  and 
great  souls  are  developed  only  through  labor, 
toll,  struggle,  suffering,  pain,  the  conquest 
of  insecurity,  the  realization  of  hopes.  Real 
hiunanltarianlsm  Is  to  give  a  man  opportu- 
nities and  say  "Here  are  the  tools,  here  are 
the  resources,  here  Is  a  free  land,  where  every 
man  Is  held  In  esteem  and  respect.  Go  to 
work  and  make  something  of  yotirself ." 

This  does  not  mean  that  evils  in  our  so- 
ciety should  not  be  corrected.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate 
and  thofic  who  are  defeated  in  life  should 
not  have  the  sympathetic  concern  and  care 
of  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate. 
This  Is  not  to  eliminate  compassion  for  never 
was  there  a  more  compassionate  people  than 
those  who  have  been  developed  imder  the 
system  of  free  enterprise.  The  great  men  of 
America  are  almost  without  exception  men 
who  have  come  up  from  lowly  beginnings. 
America  has  done  more  in  the  humanitarian 
development  of  great  people  than  any  mod- 
em nation  and  certainly  more  than  those 
nations  which  have  sought  to  depress  all 
people  as  the  servants  of  the  state. 

Mr  Edison  believed  thoroughly  In  our 
competitive  system  and  he  believed  that  due 
and  honest  profit  is  a  good  thing.  He  would 
never  have  subscribed  to  the  Innocuous  and 
imsubstantlated  Idea  that  profit  Is  tinchrls- 
tlan.  He  said.  "It  Is  the  competitive  system, 
as  much  as  any  other  thing,  that  has  made 
us  a  great  nation.  We  must  depend  on  com- 
petition for  the  development  of  more  and 
better  products,  and  for  better  services  at 
lower  costs  and  thus  Increase  our  living 
standards.  I  need  competition  to  keep  me 
on  my  toes.  So  does  my  management. 
Competition  is  ijood  for  business."  "Compe- 
tition." he  continued,  "develops  resource- 
fulness in  our  citizens.  Competition  is  good 
fOT  the  Individual." 

In  his  life  and  work  Mr.  Edison  showed 
the  way  to  develop  great  humanitarian  re- 
sults. He  did  not  whine  and  complain  that 
there  were  no  opportunities,  that  the  fron- 
tiers had  all  been  discovered,  that  opportuni- 
Ity  had  been  exhausted.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  complained  that  while  in  the  past 
a  young  man  could  get  ahead,  could  do  some- 
thing, that  now  all  opportunity  Is  gone.  Ths 
frontiers,  the  prairies  had  been  conquered 
and  taken  up,  when  he  went  to  work  but  that 
did  not  deter  him  from  achievement  for  he 
opened  up  limitless  new  frontiers.  He  de- 
veloped the  great  electrical  system  of  Amer- 
ica.   Be  brought  into  being  the  giant  at  elec- 
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«ad  «  tfwtilcsl  Amrrtca  grew,  new 
rsrs  bom  and  with  these  new  In- 
dustries came  )obs  for  millions  of  people.  He 
did  more  to  develop  humanitarian  values  in 
this  coimtry  by  creating  Jobs  than  all  of 
the  agitators  who  have  ever  spoken  on  all 
ths  soap  boxes  In  this  country  making 
and  nothing  but  speeches  about  the 
of  the  iseople.  They  woidd  have  us 
adopt  what  they  call  the  "welfare  state." 
Edison  produced  a  state  of  weKare  by  bring- 
ing mlllicna  of  Jobs  out  of  his  fertile  mind  to 
•tlmulats  the  American  free-enterprise 
■yiteiu. 

Be  Invented  and  devised  the  dynamos,  con- 
duits, insulators,  fvises.  sockets,  and  meters 
and  the  multiple-arc  system  of  current  dis- 
tilbution  which  made  efficient,  economical 
distribution  of  electricity  possible.  Be 
brought  light  to  the  world.  He  developed 
the  telegraph;  the  phonograph,  too.  which 
today  brings  music  Into  thousands  of  hemes. 
He  developed  the  motion -picture  camera 
which  started  a  vast  Industry  which  gave 
jobs  to  more  thousands  and  thouisands  of 
people  as  well  as  entertainment  to  the  multi- 
tudes. It  Is  said  that  the  total  of  his  in- 
ventions which  created  Jobs  for  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  hundreds  of  new  Indus- 
tries prodticed  capital  assets  in  excess  of 
830.000,000.000.  This  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  direct  results  of  Edison  inven- 
tions. When  you  broaden  these  estimates  to 
Include  industries  which  did  not  spring  di- 
rectly from  Edlaon  inventions  but  which 
would  have  been  Impcssibie  vrtthout  hla  con- 
tributions to  industrial  and  scientific  prog- 
ress, the  figures  of  his  total  work  would  rep- 
resent an  Impressively  large  part  of  oxir  na- 
tional wealth. 

The  way  to  produce  wealth  for  our  people 
Is  not  in  the  redistribution  of  wealth  until 
we  wear  It  out.  until  it  Ls  exhausted,  but  it 
Is  the  constant  creation  of  new  wealth.  The 
mtiltlplication  of  Jobs,  the  maintenance  of 
the  ideal  cf  hard  work  and  faith;  this  it  Is 
that  will  have  the  best  htimanitarlan  results 
for  all  the  people.  Had  not  Mr.  Edison 
labored  and  dreamed  and  worked,  the  Amer- 
ican free-enterprise  system  would  not  have 
attained  Its  present  high  standard,  the  world 
today  wotild  be  ccanpletely  in  ruins.  It  is 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise  that 
today  stabilizes  the  economy  of  the  entire 
world.  Were  it  not  for  ovir  goods  and  our 
serrice  the  world  would  go  down  in  chaos. 
Probably  the  one  man  who  more  than  all 
others  stands  out  as  the  benefactor  of  man- 
kind in  this  connection  is  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
In  fact.  Edison  did  probably  more  than  any 
other  man  to  bring  the  people  of  the  earth 
together.  In  a  remarkable  address  reprinted 
In  the  CONCKESSIOM.VI.  Reccho  entitled  "Edi- 
son, the  Great  Liberator"  the  following 
quotation  from  an  unknown  source  is  made : 
"They  are  truly  great  who.  as  the  centuries 
slowly  pass,  are  found  by  each  succeeding 
race  nearer  to  the  heart  of  human  love." 

He  believed  in  the  greatness  of  human  na- 
ture and  In  the  evolution  cf  a  better  so- 
ciety. He  once  said.  "We  are  groping  on  the 
verge  of  another  great  epoch  in  the  world's 
history.  The  Invitation  to  constructive 
thought  Is  becoming  irresistible  to  every 
branch  of  human  effort.  Creative  thotjght." 
he  continued,  "will  raise  the  human  race  to 
higher  and  higher  standards." 

He  had  an  unshakable  optimism  ahotit 
the  future.  God's  men  are  always  optimistic 
about  the  future  because  they  walk  with  God 
and  they  know  that  God  lives  and  that 
events  are  in  God's  hands.  It  is  men  who 
!  sight  of  God  who  are  enveloped  in  dark- 
and  are  afraid.  Men  who  walk  with  His 
word  as  a  lamp  imto  their  feet  and  a  light 
unto  their  path  do  not  stumble  nor  are  they 
unable  to  see  ahead.  They  know  down  in 
their  hearts  that  if  we  keep  on  wotting  and 
keep  on  believing  and  are  brave  in  our  hearts 
that  we  wlU  corns  out  of  the  shadows  by  and 
by  into  ths  light  of  a  new  day. 


At  his  last  public  appearance  before  his 
death  on  October  18.  1931.  Mr.  Edison  gave 
this  prophetic  word  to  his  people.  "Be  coura- 
geous. I  have  lived  a  long  time.  I  have  seen 
history  repeat  Itself  again  and  again.  I  hare 
seen  many  d^>ressions  In  business.  Always 
America  has  ccone  out  stronger  and  more 
prosperous.  Be  ss  tvave  as  your  fathers  be- 
fore you.    Have  faith.    Go  forward." 

In  this  sermon  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Edi- 
son's quality  of  mystic  insight.  It  was  true 
to  him  at  the  last.  On  the  morning  he  died 
It  was  noticed  that  he  was  attempting  to  give 
a  message.  His  physician  bending  low  heard 
Mr.  Edison  say  faintly  but  distinctly,  "It  Is 
very  beautiful  over  there."  These  were  his 
last  words.  What  did  he  see?  One  can  only 
dimly  hnagine.  He  reported  that  what  he 
saw  was  very  beautiful.  One  thing  Is  stire. 
Mr.  Edison  was  always  a  scientist.  He  would 
nevo-  have  reported  anything  he  did  not  see. 
He  was  always  very  exact  in  his  description. 
He  had  broiight  beauty  to  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  light  and  music  and  human  happi- 
ness. He  was  now  sighting  that  place  which 
Is  prepared  for  all  those  who  have  been  faith- 
ful. He  was  being  called  home  and  what  he 
saw  stf  he  voyaged  across  the  river  entranced 
him  with  its  beauty. 

So  passed  from  this  earth,  but  not  from 
the  memory  of  the  human  race,  God's  man 
Edison. 
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AppoiBtment  of  Lows  Johnsoa  %m 
Secretary  of  NMutnal  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  17  ilegislatire  day  of 
Monday.  February  21).  1949 

Mr.  TTTT.T.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECORD  an  article  entitled 
•'Johnson's  Fight  for  Preptwedness  Is 
Found  -Startling'  in  Retrospect,"  written 
by  Doris  Pleeson  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  10, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
ToutiH  A2ro  VrsrowAaT — JoHjraox's  Fight  fob 

PSEPARDJNXSS       IS       POtTND       STASTUWC       IN 

RrraosprcT 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

As  Secretary  of  National  Defense.  Zxials 
Johnson  has  one  main  Job:  To  find  the 
weapons  of  the  next  war  and  build  them 
without  bankrupting  the  taxpayer.  Its 
corollary  is  that  he  must  make  the  brass 
cooperate. 

For  the  first.  Mr.  Johnson  will  need  vision: 
for  the  second,  toughness.  No  one  who  has 
seen  him  In  action  doubts  that  he  is  tough. 
Because  his  appointment  is  an  obvious  re- 
payment by  President  Tniman  of  a  political 
debt,  there  is  less  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent also  looked  for  the  vision  necessary  in 
what  many  feel  Is  the  second  most  Important 
Job  in  Washington. 

A  backward  look  at  the  Johnson  record 
tinder  President  Roosevelt  Is  startling  even 
to  those  who  recall  vsgoely  that  Mr.  Johamaa 
fought  to  prepare  the  Army  until  Mr. 
velt  sacxtfleed  him  to  poUtlcai  cc 
The  new  sm  islsij'a  ptophetic  sttlt 
the  more  remarkable  since  they  came  in  the 
mtirky  post-Monlidi  period  when  few  poli- 
ticians showed  Tlskn  and  those  who  did. 
like  Roosevelt,  nsaally  trimmed  it  to  fit  their 
poUUcai 


Mr.  Johnson  herair.*  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  in  1B37.  In  September  1338.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  mads  him  chairman  of  a  na- 
tional defense  power  r«wimltte».  Mr.  Roose- 
velt heard  Its  report,  and  then  aanounced 
that  the  admlnlstratlan  and  utilities  would 
make  peace  heooae  in  case  cf  war  power 
dMrtages  n^ht  develop  in  industrial 
and.  for  lack  of  munitions,  our  for 
be  defeated. 

The  New  Dealers  yelled  murder,  the  paci- 
fists ditto,  but  Jesse  Jones  refused  to  lend 
RPC  money  to  the  utilities  to  txpmaa  their 
facilities:  so  that  was  that. 

Mr.  Johnson  surveyed  the  railroads  and 
laid  plans  to  improve  and  enlarge  their  fa- 
cilities. He  drew  up  an  ind\istrlal  mobilisa- 
tion plan.  He  urged  upon  President  Roose- 
velt an  exparvtwd  Air  Force  and  psssrrt  him 
word  that  Goerlng  had  more  men  warklag 
in  a  single  airplane  factory  in  Gennany  than 
America  had  in  its  whole  airplane  indtistry. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Impressed:  he  said  the 
Tooth  AfttadBMEatlan  would  train 
airplane  msdMBlm  and  pUots.  Mr. 
Johnam  said  he  ought  to  make  It  200.000. 
Mr.  Johnson  went  on  the  Hill  and  admon- 
ished Congress  to  buy  and  store  stxateglc 
materials  like  tin. 

Meanwhile,  hs  had  routed  Army  officers 
fhair  comfortable  ^udrs  and  dtopatched 
to  90.000  factories  for  a  look- 
then  de^gnated  10.000  of  these  fi 
future  vrar  purposes  and  had  them 
how  to  adapt  their  facilities  to  make  shells, 
powder,  and  rifles. 

SOUGHT  MASS  RJUfS  OCTFtrr 

He  revived  the  Army's  list  of  wants  and 
came  up  with  the  famous  55-59  items  that 
peacetime  Industry  did  not  make  and  would 
not  have  the  tools  or  experience  to  make  in 
wartime.  He  demanded  educational  orders 
for  these  materials. 

He  began  to  press  for  a  mass-production 
uirpiMOB  Industry  axid  mam  production  of 
munitions  generally.  Crediting  him  with 
sincerity,  a  liberal  weekly  moaned:  "He  is 
honest:  he  only  wants  to  build  as  many 
planes  as  Colonel  General  Goerlng.  He  la 
envisaging  a  war  equal  to  World  War  I:  he 
does  not  even  eaetade  tfa*  senrttng  at.  a  great 
citizen  army  to  fl^t  iB  Mupuy  or  Asia." 

By  this  time  Seerttary  at  War  Woodilng 
was  writhing:  the  IsolatlOBLlsts  wwe  fiulous. 
President  Roosevelt,  knowing  the  score,  had 
determined  to  get  rid  of  Secretary  Woodring. 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  to  inherit.  But  trapped 
by  time— 1940.  a  rresidsntlsl  year— Mr. 
Roosevelt  sacrtAoed  him.  On  the  evs  of  the 
ITlwihlli  til  convention  he  shrewdly  ap- 
pointed Republicans  Stimson  and  Knox  to 
War  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Johnson  resigned.  But  he  left  his 
monument.  The  OongrsM  he  had  educated 
flasd  bf  statute  thspraoBement  powers  o< 

this  IscHaaoB  that  BefeKt  PatterKm  so  suc- 
cessfidH  opsratsd  throaghoot  the 


Discriminatioo  ia  tkc  District  of  Colambk 
Is  a  Natioaal  Disgrace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  HZW    TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Wednesday.  March  9.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  there 
is  no  room  for  discrimination  toward 
any  citizen  b3<::iase  of  external  q;ualifl- 
catinns    Citizenship  is  absolute,  and  the 
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xWits  and  privileges  of  dUKnship  can- 
not be  taken  away  frwn  any  person  ex- 
cept by  due  process  of  law  as  punishment 
for  his  own  misdeeds. 

Yet  in  actual  practice  In  the  United 
States,  by  one  means  and  another,  we 
deprive  a  tenth  of  our  cltiaens  of  full 
righu. 

The  Tlctims  of  legal  and  economic  dis- 
crtaBtnation  are  invariably  those  of  mi- 
nority groups,  and  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination who  suffer  most  are  Ameri- 
can Negroes. 

It  is  an  IndictBent  of  our  under- 
standing of  democracy  that  discrimina- 
tkm  exists  anywhere  in  the  United 
8lat«:  but  It  is  an  indictnmt  of  Con- 
gre«  itself  that  discrlakiBtfon  should 
flourish  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitcd, 
where,  by  constitutional  provision,  the 
Congress  has  exclusive  legislative  power. 

I  am  Introducmg  today  a  new  bill 
mimed  at  the  eUnrtnation  of  all  legal  dis- 
crimination in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— a  bill  which  takes  a  new  approach 
to  the  issue  and  proposes  to  make  use  of 
the  basic  police  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  eliminating  economic  dlscrlml- 
oation. 

The  text  of  th«?  bill  given  below  Indi- 
cates the  scope:  and  I  am  confident  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  Congress  must  see 
that  this  is  an  equitable  approach  to  our 
national  disgrace. 

An  act  to  declare  th«  ptibllc  policy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  opposed  to  the 
Mfragatlon  of  p<r»on«  of  different  race. 
color,  creed,  national  origin,  cr  ancestry, 
to  proTlde  for  the  operation  of  the  public 
achoolB  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a 
nrwi^jrmtid  ^asls,  and  to  prorlde  for 
the  denial  of  burtnwi  Ucensea  to  jtmaaa 
who  fau  to  eonfonn  to  Mm  aXaranld 
policy 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

romams  Ain  oanjuuTioir  or  pouct 


1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Cblurabla  Antisegregation  Act 
d  1»49.'* 

BK.  2.  (a)  In  the  Capital  of  the  United 
BiHlBs  members  of  certain  races  and  peoples 
of  certain  color  are  deni<Kl  access  to  many 
of  the  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Ssgrcgatlon,  based  on  col(x  and  race.  Is  prac- 
tteed  In  tbs  grammar  and  high  schools.  Hos- 
pttal  and  howrtng  facilities,  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions, are  prorlded  on  a  segregated  basis, 
and  the  quality  and  quantity  available  to 
■wmbers  of  different  raeas  and  colors  ts  vastly 
vncqual.  Hotels,  restaurants.  theaters, 
and  other  places  of  public  accommo- 
are  not  available  to  all  persons  on 
terms. 

(b)  By  thsw  practlcva  of  segregation  and 
cxclustao  the  opportunity  .of  full  participa- 
tion In  American  ttfs  la  denied  to  many  of 
our  people.  While  the  Nation  loses  the 
bsneflts  of  their  potential  contributions  to 
the  national  weUar*.  the  social  and  economic 
cooditlons  rswrttiag  tram  them  limitations 
tend  to  Increase  crime,  disease,  and  social 


(c)  The  failure  to  dose  this  gap  between 
tha  prtadptes  of  democracy  and  the  prevail- 
tog  racM  practices  In  Washington.  D.  C.  In 
particular,  matertallj  Impairs  the  leadership 
of  the  United  Statea  In  tiM  cause  of  a  demo- 


id)  Kiparlence  Indicates  that  when  people 
ot  ittSerent  races,  colors,  creeds,  national 
have  had  the  opportanlty 
oC  public  aceomaodatlon 
fchsy  have  dona  ao  with 
of  fMetlcm.  These  exparlanesa 
themselves  have  been  an  important  factor 
In  destroying  Um  taffrtars  ct  Ignaraace  and 
prejudice. 


Therefc  re 


tie 
reatrlctli  )ns, 


(e) 
lie  policy  of 
pose 

tlons  bcMed 
color,  creed, 
the  admission 
modatlon  or 
place    of 
licensed  or 

(f)   Places 
be    deemed 
hotels 

Ings.   theater^ 
ture  and 
public 
dude  bona 
on  a  nonprollt 


.  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  pub- 

Dlstrlct  of  Colvunbia  to  op- 

quallflcatlons.  or  distlnc- 

illrectly  or  indirectly  on  race, 

latlonal  origin,  or  ancestry  In 

of  any  person  to,  or  the  auicom- 

service  of  any  person  In,  any 

accommodation,    whether 


pu3llc 

not 


restau  rants 


concert 
transport 

flie 


>f  public  accommodation  shall 
to    Include    schools,    hospitals, 

stores,  offlces,  office  build- 

motlon-plcture   houses,   lec- 

l  halls,  parks,  streets,  and 

facilities,  but  shall  not  In- 

prlvate  social  clubs  operated 

basis. 


Sec.  3.  (&) 
the  Board  ( 
Columbia 
of  Sctaoota. 
thepOMle 
in  a  manner 
declared 

(b)  All 
blaCode 
establishment 
gated  school 
to  the  exten 
above 


1951. 

Education  of  the  District  of 

acting  through  Its  Superintendent 

hereby  directed  to  administer 

mIkksIs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

:onsistent  with  the  public  policy 


abore 

pre  visions 


rels  ting 


effect  ve 


licenie 


Sec.  4.  (a) 
licensees 
District  of 
conform  to 
statute :  47 
47-2312; 
47-2323; 
47-2328; 
47-2335; 
47-2341; 

Any 
enumerated 
to  as  a  "4  ( 

(b)  In 
administrat 
of  a  4  (a) 
her  1.  1950. 
of  ColumbU 
hereby 
a  sole 
partnership 
managing 
tlflcate  as 
the  license 


BUSnVESS 

On  and  after  November  1.  1953, 

uniler  the  following  sections  of  the 

C  jlumbia  Code  will  be  required  to 

he  public  policy  declared  In  this 

-2308;   47-2309;   47-2310;   47-2311; 

47-2321; 

47-2326; 

47-2333; 

47-2338; 


47-  2314; 
47-  2324; 
47-  2331; 
47-2336; 
47-  2342. 


directed 
prop  rie 


COLU  tCBU 


"^caaTxncATr 

or 

" oi 

cant  for  a 
pursuant  tc 
of  Columbl:: 
in  person — 
oath  of  Its 
two  not  app^icabl' 
Am  with 
District   of 
quaimcatloAs 
or  indirect!  r 
origin,  or 
p«raon  to. 
of  any  persdn 
modatlon  ai 
District  of 
1949  as  follows 

"1.  That 
above 


policy. 

"a.  That 
the  IntantlcAi 


r«maln  valli '. 
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On  or  before  September  1. 


In  the  District  of  Colum- 

,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  the 

and  maintenance  of  a  segre- 

system  are  repealed  or  modified 

necessary  to  comply  with  3  (a) 

September  1,  1951. 


47-2320; 
47-2325; 
47-2332; 
47-2338; 


47-2323; 
47-2327; 
47-2334: 
47-^3  iO; 


Issued  pursuant  to  the  above 

sections  Is  hereinafter  referred 

)  license. ' 

actiltion  to  any  other  statutory  or 

ve  requirement  for  the  Issuance 

llkense  for  use  on  or  after  Novem- 

1  he  Commissioners  of  the  District 

and  their  designated  agents  are 

to  require  that  the  applicant, 

torshlp    by   the   proprietor,   a 

by  a  partner,  a  corporation  by  Ita 

a  (ent,  execute  the  following  cer- 

prerequlslte  to  the  Issuance  of 


or  COMPUANCX  WTTH  THB  DtSTMC? 
ANXISEGRrCATIGN    POUCT 


.  Washington,  D.  C.  appll- 

(a)  license  to  engage  In  • 

section  of  the  District 

Code,  after  being  duly  sworn — 

)y  the  oath  of  a  partner — by  the 

managing  agent  (strike  out  the 

e )  hereby  asserts  and  oertl- 

to  the  public  policy  of  the 

Columbia  opposing   restrictions, 

,  or  distinctions  based  directly 

on  race,  color,  creed,  national 

ancestry  In  the  adnrlsslon  of  any 

the  accommodation  or  service 

in.  any  place  of  public  acccm- 

deflned  In  section  2  (f)  of  the 

Columbia  Antisegregation  Act  oC 


rtfipect 


<r 


applicant    has    conducted    the 

throughout    the    preceding 

•o  as  to  maintain   the  said 


said  Ucaosa  ahaU  b«  laaucd.  It  is 
of  the  apptteant  to  comply  fully 
I  the  eoadtict  of  the  above 
so  loBg  as  the  Uccnse  shall 


•Signed 


"  Applicant, 
'nt  applfcable)    -By 
"PurtntT  <fr  Managing  Agent  of  Applicant. 
-Date 


The  above  certificate  shall  be  subacrtbed 
and  sworn  to  before  any  person  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  authorized  by  law  to  ad- 
minister oaths:  Provided,  That  subscrlptioa 
to  the  paragraph  numbered  1  shall  not  b« 
required  for  a  license  which  wUl  expire  on  or 
before  October  31.  1951:  And  provided.  That 
subscription  to  the  paragraph  numbered  1 
shall  not  be  required  for  a  license  If  the  ap- 
plicant has  not  had  a  license  for  said  bxosl- 
neas  at  any  time  during  the  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  the  license  applied 
for. 

(c)  On  and  after  November  1.  1950.  appli- 
cations under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  their  designated  agents  at  least  20 
days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  license 
applied  for. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a 
4  (a)  license  to  be  effective  on  or  after  No- 
vember 1. 1951;  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  their  designated  agents 
shall  cause  a  notice  to  be  posted  in  an  ap- 
propriate public  place  In  the  offices  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Said  notice  shall  be  plainly  titled  "Notice  of 
License  Application"  and  shall  Include  the 
name  and  address  of  the  applicant,  a  true 
copy  of  Its  certificate  of  compliance  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  antisegregation  policy, 
and  the  building  and  room  number  where 
and  the  last  day  when  protests  may  be  filed 
as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

(e)  Within  10  calendar  days  after  the  date 
of  posting  under  4  (d)  above,  any  person 
may  file  a  protest  against  the  issuance  of 
the  license.  Said  protest  shall  be  filed  In 
duplicate  and  shall  consist  of: 

(1)  A  verified  statement  by  the  protesting 
party  which  shall  set  forth  the  name  and 
street  address  of  the  applicant,  the  allega- 
tion that  contrary  to  Its  certificate  said  ap- 
plicant has  failed  to  maintain  the  public 
policy  declared  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Anti-Segregation  Act  of  1949,  a  summary  of 
each  afBdavlt  required  by  subsection  2  be- 
low, and  a  prayer  that  the  present  applica- 
tion be  denied. 

(2)  Affidavits  of  two  or  more  persons  set- 
ting forth  the  personal  knowledge  of  af- 
fiants of  Incidents  separate  and  distinct  as  to 
time  and  as  to  the  person  or  persons  Involved 
In  wulch  affiants  state  that  the  hereinbefore 
described  public  policy  against  segregation 
has  net  been  compUed  with.  Each  affidavit 
shall  set  forth  the  full  particulars  of  each 
such  incident,  including  the  approximate 
hour  and  day  of  the  alleged  departure  from 
the  said  policy,  a  full  description  of  the  Inci- 
dent or  Incidents  constituting  a  departure 
from  the  said  policy  and.  Insofar  as  practi- 
cable, the  names  and  titles  of  the  appUcant'l 
officers,  agents,  or  servants  involved. 

(f)  If  no  protest  shall  be  filed  within  10 
calendar  days  after  posting  of  notice  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4  (d)  hereof,  the  license 
shall  Issue  subject  to  other  applicable  statu- 
tory and  administrative  requirements. 

(g)  K  a  protest  shall  be  filed  within  10 
calendar  days  after  posting  of  notice  as  pro- 
vided In  section  4  (d)  hereof,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  their 
designated  agents  shall  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  applicant  a  copy  of  the  protest  and 
shall  furnish  the  applicant  and  the  protest- 
ing party  with  a  notice  of  public  hearing 
at  a  place  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  20  days  after 
service  of  notice. 

(hi  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  their  designated  agents  in  such  man- 
ner and  according  to  such  rules  as  will  Insure 
each  side  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 

(1)  At  the  conclusion  thereof  or  within  5 
days  thereafter,  the  person  or  persons  who 
have  conducted  the  hearing  shall  file  their 
written  findings  of  fact.  If  they  find  that  the 
applicant  has  maintained  the  public  policy 
declared  above  In  accordance  with  Its  certlA« 
cats  of  compliance,  the  Licenae  shall  kMM 
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subject  to  other  applicable  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements.  If  they  find  that 
the  applicant,  contrary  to  Its  certificate  of 
compliance,  has  not  maintained  the  public 
policy  declared  above,  the  license  shall  be 
denied. 

(J)  Where  In  the  fhrst  Instance  the  h<>*iing 
la  conducted  by  agents  of  the  Com m  IssJoners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  either  the  ap- 
plicant or  the  protesting  party  may  appeal  to 
the  said  Commissioners  for  a  review  of  the 
facts  within  five  calendar  days  after  filing  of 
the  findings.  Where  said  Commissi onera 
grant  a  review,  it  shall  be  conducted  In  a 
public  hearing  according  to  such  rules  and 
in  such  manner  aa  will  instire  each  side  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  heairing,  or  within  5  days  thereafter,  said 
Conunissloners  shall  file  their  opinion  affirm- 
ing or  reversing  the  findings  below.  The  de- 
cision of  said  CommlMtaiers  on  all  questions 
of  fact  shall  be  flnid  and  conclusive. 

(k)  Where  desirable  to  facUitate  the  oper- 
ation of  this  section  oe  to  avoid  hardship  on 
an  applicant  whUe  proceedings  under  this 
section  are  pending,  the  CoooBlHianaBi  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  iMBBbf  WtHhat- 
ized  to  grant  temporary  extensions  of  existing 
licenses  not  to  exceed  90  days  from  the  usual 
expiration  date  upon  payment  of  the  pro 
rata  fee. 

Sac.  5.  Neither  the  provisions  of  sections 
47-2344  or  47-2346  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  n(x  of  any  regulation  Issued  there- 
under nor  any  other  existing  statute  or  regu- 
lation shall  be  construed  to  exempt,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  person  or  persons  from 
operation  of  this  statute. 

Sec.  6.  Section  47-2345  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  words  "fcx*  failure  to  comply  with  the 
policy  against  segregation"  Immediately  be- 
fore "or  for  any  other  reason  they  may  deem 
sufficient." 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  the 
application  of  such  {provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  l>e  held  invalid,  the  re- 
nvainder  of  this  act.  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  It  is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Afkiresses  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Clinsteii- 
ing  of  the  "Clqiper  America" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  17  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Febrxuiry  21).  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  5,  at  3:30  p.  m.,  a 
new  and  greatly  improved  type  of  pas- 
senger airplane,  the  Clipper  America, 
WS15  christened  at  the  National  Airport  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  by  the  President's 
lovely  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Truman. 
1 9ak  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  ttie 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  addresses 
which  were  delivered  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD.  as  follows; 

ADORXaS    BT   PRKSmEITT   JUAN   T.   TRIPPS 

Mrs.  TViiTTinn,  Miss  Truman.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  distinguished  guests,  in  a  few 
minutes  Miss  Margaret  Truman  will  christen 
the  Clipper  America — the  new  queen  of 
America's  merchant  air  fleet. 


Here  in  Washington  20  years  ago  Mrs. 
Oaivlii  Ooobdge  ehrlctened  the  Clipper  Co^ 
fwibits.  whltih  tnangorated  international  air 
•81  lice  for  the  United  States  over  the  first 
overseas  route  between  Key  West  and 
Wfttu  years  ago  Mrs.  Herbot 
ehrfatened  the  original  CUpiper 
America,  now  retired  from  service,  which 
extended  air  operations  under  oiu^  flag  to 
the  coimtrles  of  South  America. 

alao  10  years  ago  Mrs.  Pranidln  D. 
ehrletwifd  the  Yankee  Clipper. 
The  Yankee  Clipper  and  the  China  Clipper, 
both  historic  in  the  annals  of  American 
aviation,  were  the  pioneers  of  over-ocean 
flying — the  first  to  provide  scheduled  air 
services  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Orient  and 
the  first  acroea  the  Atlantic  to  Prance  and 
Kngland. 

Plve  years  ago,  however,  the  Clippers  were 
still  at  war.  There  was  no  ceremony  to  mark 
the  entry  into  war  service  of  the  CanateU^- 
tlon-claaa  Clippers  which  after  the  war  in- 
augurated the  first  scheduled  air  service 
"around  the  world." 

We  Americans  are  proud,  I  am  sure,  that 
oar  flag  moved  from  last  to  first  place  on 
the  airways  of  the  world  dxiring  the  20  years 
alnce  the  christening  of  the  Clipper  Co- 
lumbus. We  Americana  are  thrilled  that 
aircraft  built  in  the  United  States,  owned 
by  American  free  enterprise,  fiown  by  Ameri- 
can crews  under  command  of  American  cap- 
tains, and  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  were 
flrst  to  provide  scheduled  air  service  for  pas- 
auigers,  mails,  and  freight  over  both  major 
oceans  and  around  the  world. 

But  all  through  these  pioneering  days  our 
eyes  were  focxised  on  a  more  important  ot>- 
Jective.  The  goal  was  not  jiist  to  fly  air- 
planes on  schedule  across  oceans  to  all  six 
continents  and  around  the  world.  The  goal 
was  to  carry  people,  cargo,  and  letters  In 
great  nxmibers — mass  air  transportation  for 
the  average  man  at  fares  he  can  afford  to 
pay.  That  we  felt  was  the  opporttmlty — 
and  the  obligation — presented  to  interna- 
tional air  transportation. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  already. 
The  world's  first  low-cost  tourist-class  fare 
was  authorised  between  New  York  and  Puerto 
Rico  on  September  24.  1948.  Tourist-class 
accommodations  are  less  spacious.  No  hot 
aloft  meals  are  served,  but  safety  standards 
are  not  compromised.  Plrst-daas  service, 
of  course,  continues  for  those  who  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  first-class  service. 

In  five  short  months,  the  number  of  sched- 
uled air  passengers  betwen  Puerto  Rico  and 
New  York  has  more  than  tripled.  Toxuist- 
dass  air  service  is  here  to  stay.  The  people 
want  it.  It  is  good  business  for  the  air  lines. 
In  fact,  only  last  Tuesday,  dally  tourtst- 
class  air  service  was  extended  from  New  York 
all  the  way  to  Bio  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Late  this  summer,  when  the  19  new  sister 
ships  of  the  clipper  America  have  l>een  de- 
livered, the  capacity  of  our  overseas  air  fleet 
will  be  Increased  by  40  percent.  For  the 
flrst  time,  sufllcient  eqiUpment  will  be  avail- 
able to  provide  low-cost  tourist -class  serv- 
ice to  Europe  and  to  the  Orient  as  well  aa 
South  America. 

Tourist  class  fares  to  Europe  can  be  at  least 
one-third  below  first-class  rates.  There  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  a  tourlst-claas  air 
trip  to  Europe  this  fall  should  cost  more 
thaA  t225.  That  is  our  objective.  That  we 
will  seek  to  do  if  foreign  governments  con- 
cerned pernUt,  and  we  are  very  hopeful  that 
they  wUl. 

American  travelers  already  are  spending  a 
blUlaa  dollars  a  year  abroad.  Low  ct»t  tour- 
ist fares  will  add  a  great  new  flood  of  toiulst 
dollars  to  the  dollaxa  American  taxpayers  are 
generously  giving  western  Eiux>pe  under  the 
Hfuratiyn  plan.  Tourist  dollars  are  not  tax 
dollars.  We  Americans  enjoy  spending  them 
for  education  and  for  pleasure.  Other  na- 
tions not  behind  the  iron  curtain  seek  and 
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welcome    toorlst    dollars, 
tourist  d<dten  wiU  not 
Ifanihan  plia. 

fia  aaa  <ia«C  VMS  atr  transport  < 
people  Hid  flRkms  of  all  peaoe-lovtng 
tries  will  beneflt.  With  low  tourlst-claas 
fares  even  the  workman  can  leave  hla  laths 
and  visit  any  pnrt  oi  tlie  world  in  the  eowas 
flg  his  a  wsefc  ewatlon.  Air  travel  abroed 
wOi  a»  laagar  fee  limited  to  a  prtTUeged  few. 

History  will  record  for  future  generatioaa 
that  the  Clipper  America  and  her  sister  ships 
ushered  in  the  era  of  mass  travel  abroad  for 
the  common  man.  This  peM  aircraft  was 
buUt  at  Seattle  by  many  tteMHBds  ef  skUed 
Americans.  We  are  happy  Indeed  that  Wil- 
liam M.  Allen,  president  of  the  Boemg  Air- 
plane Co.,  is  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
men  and  women  who  buUt  the  Citpp^ 
Amerios.     Mr.  Allen. 

AOOXZSS     BT     WtLLZAM     K.     AIXOT.     HUCaUimf, 

bohkc  ahplahs  co. 

Mr.  Trlppe,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Miss 
Truman  will  soon  name  this  plane  the  Clip- 
per America.  I  think  that  name  is  highly 
appropriate.  Todays  event  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  milestone  of  an  air  line  and  » 
manufacturing  company.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
the  kind  of  progress  that  has  become  synony- 
mous with  America.  It  la  a  milestone  that 
makes  us  all  sharply  conscious  of  the  tre- 
mendous strides  that  have  been  made  in 
transportation,  and  their  ever-increasing  sig- 
nificance in  the  affairs  of  this  alirlnklng 
world. 

This  new  dvll  air  Uner  has  the  same  type 
of  engine  and  the  same  type  of  wing  that 
carried  the  B-50  mnstop  aroond  the  world. 
Our  mUitary  services  have  thus  made  a  great 
contribution  in  developments  which  are 
adapted  to  commercial  use. 

We  have  designed  this  airplane  to  meet 
the  expanding  reqiiirements  ol  air  transpor- 
tation, which  include  greater  qMsd.  greatst 
range,  and  the  ability  to  carry  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  passengers  across  the  ocean 
aa  existing  equipment.  We  have  also  met 
the  air  lines'  desire  for  substantially  in- 
creased psssenger  comfort  by  providing  suffl- 
clent  space  to  permit  moving  about  the 
ship  during  flight,  and  by  including  air  con- 
ditioning and  pressiu-lzation  for  comfortable 
flight  at  extreme  altitudes.  Oxir  engineers 
and  w(H-kmen  have  devoted  many  years  of 
effort  to  making  theee  and  other  improve- 
ments possible. 

We  believe  the  Clipper  Amterica  and  others 
that  will  follow  will  fiu-ther  remove  the  bar- 
riers of  distance  that  have  kept  the  people 
of  the  world  provincial.  They  will  help  to 
make  us  all  world-conscious. 

We  congratulate  Pan  American  Airways  for 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  made  this  pro- 
gram poBsible.  Mr.  Trlppe.  best  wishes  to 
you  and  your  organisation  for  taking  another 
great  step  forward  in  the  development  of  air 
transportation. 

ftpjwyag  BT  JOSSFB  J.  O'CONinDLL,  rWaTSMAW  OV 

THS  crvn.  AZBOMACTXcs  soan 


We  are  asstfag  here  today  to 
!n  the  i  liiisNwttig  ctf  the  largest  and  fa 
air  liner  yet  to  be  flown  in  commercial  serv- 
ice on  the  airways  of  the  w(»id.  It  la  an 
event  that  is  significant  in  the  history  of 
transportation  and  in  the  development  of 
aviation. 

Bach  increase  In  trampuHMliau  spaed  has 
resulted  In  opening  up  greater  areas  of  the 
world  to  trade  and  travel.  On  such  occa- 
Blons.  in  all  nations,  transportation  progrsss 
has  been  celebrated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies of  christening.  It  was  so  with  the 
camel  caravans  of  the  Bast  that  brought 
trade  goods  down  to  the  sea  from  the  deaerts. 
It  was  true  when  Caesar's  galleys  developed 
the  foreign  commerce  and  national  defense 
of  the  Roman  Empire.    It  was  true  with  the 
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ptrtod  tB 

ttii^  or  Um 

p  In 

»  eentury  %fo. 
a  grtat  eoBUzMat 

^t.    Durio*  tlM  p«lod  that  v*  dvvei- 
;  Um  OvarUad  Trail,  aatl  boot  uMl  ctan»- 


i#> 


tnt«r< 
tnttei 
B«t  today.  •»  «• 
vtBCB  of  tbe  Dew  Clipper  America,  we  are  par- 
*lf^P»»«Tig  In  A  ccramoni  T'"»<'*f  to  Uu»e  at- 
tHMlMl  by  our  foretiaan  in  the  Uunchlng  of 
our  cUppCT  ihtp  flMta  a  century  aga  We  are 
t^ln  celetesttDC  oar  aettvt  partlelpatlon  tn 

m9  stattDf  boMly  ttiat  we  Intend  to  con- 
ttane  partlctpattog  tn  International  can- 
Ban*  bf  oudntatnlng  oor  leaderahtp  tn  world 


ft  was  only  10  yari  ago  ttat  tta*  - 
of  the  United  States  far*  Amarlcan  avtatlaa 
111  charter  cf  operat^  authority  known  aa 
tt*  CtTtl  AeronautlcAct.  To  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  that  aS  Congress  formed  the 
ChU  imroamatka  BBird  and  directed  tlie 
Boar<l  to  waaMer  the  eucouragement  and 
#Mala|MMnt  of  an  atr-tran^wrtatloo  lystam 
pmyeily  adapted  to  the  present  and  foture 
needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
of  tk*  United  States,  of  the  postal  serrlce. 
of  tba  natftOBal  defense. 
Stnoe  that  tmia  tba  foreign  alr-tracsporta- 
syaCem  of  tta  Unttad  States  has  devel- 
oped, vtth  MalBtiBoa  provided  by  the  Ped- 
«ral  Oonramerxt,  untfl  today  tt  serres  all  the 
eoptlnsnts  of  the  world  and  la  certificated  to 
ttian  HMOe  rotite  miles.  It  Is 
St  at  the  fgrowtt  at  tntematlonal  air 
:  to  note  that  some  199,000  paa- 
nas  the  north  Atlantic 
In  1947. 

Bnt  It  Is  even  more  Important  to  note  that 
T9  percent  of  these  pamaagers  were  trans- 
portad  tT  American -fl^  carriers. 

IMay  with  the  introduction  of  the  new 
F'  ''m  SUatuenitser-type  transport  interna- 
tional air  commerce  can  be  said  to  have  en- 
larsd  a  new  era.  The  tnereaaed  speed  of  this 
'  air  liner  will  make  possible  an  Incrcaaa  la 
tiaquency  of  sehedu2*s:  the  inereaaid 
oCtbaatreraft  wlllbagtn  to  open  up  mar- 
d  maas  traaspertation  by  air.  The 
Atrfttaae  Co.  and  Pan  American  Atr- 
wtffttn  to  ba  eoecrataivted  U»  coDtrttrathic 

■ttac  the  CtipptrJtmtrtea.  And  it  maat  ncrer 
ba  fergonen  that  a  vfgorous  and  depandable 
syalam  at  utt  trans|MrtaUoo  la  at  all  times  a 
ma>w  bulwark  o<  our  national  defense. 
I  know  all  of  you  loin  wMh  me  In  wtshtng 
■BtflBCi  to  the  beauti- 
aa  tt  Mm  the  airways  of 
throughout  tha  world. 


S    QV 


kToa 

coboaaoo 


Tkank  you.  Mr 
tn 


Ttippc.  On  behalf  of  my 
who  with  abiding 
It  ha««  gnih- 
staked  )»ad  hacked  ftnanclally  the  aarommtl- 
cal  englnearlng  genius  of  AmerlfCa,  I  thank 
you. 
_ft  ima  haaa  and  tt  la  th*  policy  of  the 

opraent  of  a  sound  ctvll  aviation  transport 
syataaa  capable  of  ssrvlng  the  air  traveitng 
of  all  th*  world.  Today  we  are  prlv. 
to  witness  th*  lataal  and  bast  fruit  of 


policy. 


It  carries 
qui<^y  Ii 
Uvea  and  It 
mall  pcuchei 


Today,  wltli  the  gentl*  assUtanee  of  Ulas 
Truman,  we  christen  another  span  In  th* 
brtdg*  of  woi  id-wide  friendship.  This  mag- 
ts  not  an  agency  of  death  and 
llBSli  III  111  III  This  ship  waa  not  built  to 
spread  fear  sad  hate  but  to  bless  mankind, 
or  bombs.  It  transport* 
to  their  friends  and  rela- 
»rrles  maasagaa  of  cheer  In  Its 
to  lonesooi*  and  eager  man- 
kind in  fara^^ay  places. 

Baautlful  n  design.  luxurious  In  Its  ap- 
pointments, lit  soars  through  the  skies,  a 
breath-taklnl  tribute  to  American  venture 
genlua.  1  am  very  happy  to 
know.  Mr.  T^ppe.  that  you  have  19  other- 
Uk9  thv  on  order  and  that  three  other 
atr  lines  have  placed  orders 
wt^ttk  wtU  give  the  United  8Ut*s  a  fleet  of 
alrapft  in  tha  naar  fotur*. 

will  spread  the  spirit  of  good 
til  men  throughout  the  world. 
It  glittering  and  gleaming  in 
will  not  tremble  In  fear; 
they  will  gldw  with  pride  and  admiration. 

This  is   tie  first  of  the  great  passenger 
ships  to  ba  d  ntgncd  since  the  war.   Emphasis 
as  It  shonU  ba  has  been  placed  on  safety, 
.  and  c  unfort.    May  it  fly  far  and  serve 
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This  ship 
wUl  toiwmrd 
When  they 
distant  rida 


many. 


noir.     AI3EN     W.      BABKLST. 
or   THX    CKITKO   STATKS 


tie 


pence. 


cor 


Indi  stry 
di  fense 


ow  1 


fjce 
Ivs 


t  le 


During  th( 
stunned  by 
havoc  on  thi 
and  must 
senger  of 
dvll  avlatloi 

It    Is    tru< 
activity  of 
and  Intlmatfe 
secxirlty  thap 
Tiding  an 
machines  at 
tain  an 
verted  to 
gency.  It  la  i 

It  la  part 
peace.  But 
tlon  actuall] 

The  plain 
are  their 
can  stand 
they  can  11 
laiderstan  flings 
they  have 
pecaons  can 
away  from 
work.    But 
TlgorouB 
portatloa  as 
visit 

Uies  to  visit 
bind  men 
distances  be 

Tber*  la 
dvU  avlstlai  l. 
lion*  of  our 
dvU  arlatioi  i 
portant  and 
aeoaomy. 

Only  In 
prls*  remali|s 
velop  to 
can  dream 
Slavalabcr 
Utnahopa 
of  the  world 
sources    and 
people's 
waapooaoC 

In 
laimchlng 
sending  fort!  i 
at  the  limit 
and  abimy. 
of  hi* 
Iron  tiers  of 


Vld 


last  war  people  everywhere  were 

power  of  the  airplane  to  create 

earth.    Today  the  airplane  can 

become  the  most  powerful  mes- 

Peace  la  the  true  mission  of 


civ  I 


abroad- -and 


ciiser 


com  ort 


that  parhap*   no   other   dvll 
peopi*  hews  any  more  direct 
relationship  to  our  country's 
does  our  dvU  STlatlon.     Pro- 
iclilspensable  reservoir  of  men  and 
the  same  time  as  It  helps  maln- 
that  can  be  Instantly  con- 
in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
arm  of  our  national  air  power, 
of  our  capacity  to  preserve  the 
fven  more  Important,  civil  avla- 
helpa  to  make  and  create  peace, 
men  and  women  of  the  world 
best  ambassadors.    When  they 
to  face  and  talk  things  over, 
together  as  friends,  and  mis- 
will  disappear.     Until  now. 
mmble  to  do  this.    Not  many 
aCord  more  than  2  or  3  weeka 
responalbllities  of  family  and 
rlth  new  planes  such  as  this,  a 
aviation  with  mass  air  trans- 
its goal  can  enable  our  people  to 
pM^le  from  foreign  coun- 
ua.    Mass  air  transportation  can 
together  by  shortening  the 
ween  their  minds. 

another  Importance  to  our 
Directly  and  indirectly,  mil- 
people  have  a  personal  stake  tn 
a*  an  tndustiT.     It  la  an  Im- 
expanding  part  of  our  national 


fn* 


countries  where  private  enter- 
unchained   can   aviation   de- 
an extant.     Only  free  minds 
ifarlngly  and  chart  new  courses. 
if  build  but  cannot  be  creative. 
I  Dd  pray  that  soon  all  the  powers 
will  be  able  to  devote  their  re- 
genlus    to    building    for    their 
and  Improvement  Instead  of 
(  aatruction 

the  Clipper  America,  we  are 

wing  for  peace.     We  are 

Into  the  world  another  symbol 

scope  of  man's  Imagination 

if  his  skill  In  manufacture,  and 

pushing  forward  of  the 

Lnowledge. 


aitother 


coBtt]  loously 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MAUVE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TIVE3 
Thursday.  March  17,  1949 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Louis 
Francis  Budenz  from  Collier's  magazine 
for  March  18,  1949: 

Thx  Mnracx  or  Rxo  Chiica 
(By  Louis  Francis  Budenz) 

(The  Communist  avalanche  that's  rolling 
across  China  will  gain  momentum,  smash 
across  the  Pacific  Islands  and  cover  the 
United  Statea— all  according  to  the  Soviet 
plan.  The  Amarlmn  public's  apathy  to  this 
disaster  Is  also  a  part  of  the  plan — 
here  by  one  who  took  part  in  th* 
plotting.) 

The  Communist  conquest  at  China,  now 
dan^ercusly  near  completion,  long  has  been 
planned  as  a  major  milestone  in  Moscow's 
road  toward  creation  of  a  Soviet  America. 
Japan  and  Korea  are  next  on  the  schedule, 
then  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  Once  In 
control  of  the  western  Pacific's  vast  man- 
power and  vital  rubber,  tin.  and  oil  resources, 
Russia  hopes  to  be  ready  for  the  final  show- 
down with  the  United  States. 

That  Is  the  blueprint,  at  least,  of  Soviet 
world  conquest.  It  has  been  known  to  United 
States  Communists  since  1927,  the  year  Earl 
Browder  was  sent  to  China  to  plant  seeds  of 
antl-Amerlcanlsm  there.  His  mission  be- 
came a  model,  cited  repeatedly  at  Communist 
meetings  I  attended,  for  the  manner  in  which 
a  true  Bolshevik  acts  against  the  bourgeoisie 
In  his  own  country. 

Since  1927,  every  American  Communist  has 
been  incxilcated  with  the  Soviet  tenet  that 
China  Is  the  master  key  to  a  Red  White 
House . 

In  my  10  years  as  a  Communist  editor  and 
party  worker,  no  other  Indoctrination  pro- 
gram was  more  Important.  Numerous  United 
Slates  Red  leaders  staled  their  belief  that 
China's  463.000.(KX)  people  would  be  the  de- 
cisive factor  In  sovletlzlng  the  United  States. 
At  a  1940  "educational  meeting"  of  Daily 
Worker  staff  members.  WlUlam  Z.  Poster, 
now  the  party's  national  chairman,  stressed 
China  s  role  In  America's  futxire. 

"China's  millions. "  he  said,  "will  be  a  great 
aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  helping  the  Ameri- 
can proletariat  establish  a  Soviet  America." 
Continuing,  he  pointed  out  that  China  was 
also  "the  key  to  Korea,  Japan,  and  th* 
Philippines." 

Japan's  scheduled  role  In  the  Soviet  pat- 
tern of  conquest  was  more  recently  outUned 
in  the  September  3.  1943,  issue  of  New  Times, 
weekly  supplement  of  the  Moscow  newspaper 
Trud.  An  editorial  in  It  predicted  that  "the 
Insensate  policy  of  power-drunk  American 
monopolies "  In  Japan  would  "cost  blond,  the 
blood  of  the  people."  But.  it  concluded,  "th* 
national  liberation  movement  m  the  Asiauc 
countries  will  drive  the  American  imperialists 
out  of  all  Asia,  including  Japan." 

Significantly,  on  the  very  day  of  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-shek's  retirement,  a  Chi- 
nese Communist  broadcast  promised  that  "a 
new  China  •  •  •  will  assist  ai  Japan's 
democratization  and  prevent  the  reemer- 
gence  of  reactionary  forces. "  The  same  day. 
in  Moscow,  Pravda  editor  Pospelov  de- 
nounced America's  "mad  Imperialism,"  cited 
the  great  Communist  victories  In  China  de- 
spite United  States  aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  predicted  "the  twentieth  century  wlU  ba 
the  century  of  the  complet*  triumph  of 
Leninism.** 
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The  twanrlmiB  potential  cC  China's  man- 
pow«r  and  materials  dominated  many  diacna- 
slons  at  United  States  Communist  Party 
headquarters  while  I  was  editor  of  the  Dally 

Worker.  Conferences  with  secret  conspira- 
tors, spy,  saboteur  agenu  like  J.  V.  Peters  and 
the  late  Jacob  Ooioe.  always  traced  the  routa 
Asiatic  operations  would  follow.  China  first, 
followed  by  Japan,  Korea,  the  Pbilipplnca — 
and  then  Alaska  and  HawalL 

Oolos.  one  of  the  espionage  chJafs,  often 
outlined  the  vital  urgency  cf  acgaalattiim 
on  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii  as  vital  links 
in  the  Asiatic  chain,  which  would  mean  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  American  imperialism. 

Peters,  then  as  now  a  main  cog  in  the 
Communist  International  underground,  dis- 
cussed plans  with  me  for  infiltrating  Hawaii 
vrlth  oiu*  California  undercover  agents.  Re- 
cent congressional  revelations  of  a  Red  spy 
network  extending  from  California  to  Alaska 
Indicate  that  Peters  did  his  west  coast  job 
very  well. 

Discussion  leaders  at  our  "educational" 
mmtlngi  were  party  theoreticians  like  Fos- 
tar,  Jtesander  Blttelman,  Moscow-sent  expert 
on  Leninism  and  China,  or  Max  Weiss,  chief 
of  the  Young  Communist  League,  later  known 
as  American  Yotith  for  Democracy.  Always 
emphasized  was  the  necessity  of  our  Joining 
the  China  struggle  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  own  bourgeoisie. 

Yet  it  is  a  tragic  Irony  that  this  gravest 
threat  to  oiu-  national  security  is  a  thing  of 
America's  own  making.  Most  Americans, 
during  World  War  II,  fell  for  the  Moscow 
line  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  not 
really  Commtinists.  They  firmly  beUevad 
that  Mao  Tse-tung's  soldiers  were  nothing 
more  than  agrarian  reformers,  plus  a  few 
democrats  and  liberals  who  couldnt  stand 
the  Kuomlntang  corruption  and  graft.  To 
prove  their  contention  they  cited  T.  A.  Bls- 
»on  In  Par  Eastern  Survey,  who  wrote  that 
by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  this  be 
termed  communism:  It  Is,  In  fact,  the  essence 
of  bourgeois  democracy,  applied  mainly  to 
agrarian  conditions. 

And  that  Is  just  what  Moscow  wanted 
Americans  to  believe.  Even  many  naive 
Government  officials  fell  for  It.  So  did  sev- 
eral 111-gulded  newspapers  and  magazines. 
This  deception  of  United  States  officials  and 
public  was  the  result  of  a  planned  campaign: 
I  helped  to  plan  it. 

MAKING  AMZRICA  4  CAT'S-PAW 

Its  objective  was  to  win  American  confi- 
dence so  that  the  United  States'  foreign  pol- 
icy In  China  might  be  influenced  to  Moscow's 
own  ends.  The  number  one  end  was  a  Chi- 
nese coalition  government  in  which  Chiang 
Kai-shek  would  accept  the  agrarian  re- 
formers— at    the    insistence    of   the    United 


the  unwitting  American  officials 
that  I  Infiuenced  In  this  operation  were  a 
United  States  Senator  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  The  Senator,  fan- 
cying himself  an  authority  on  China,  lent 
a  sympathetic  ear  to  my  "right  slant"  on 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  My  contacts  with  both 
officials  were  on  orders  of  Communist  Chief 
Browder. 

The  classic  example  of  naivet*.  however, 
was  a  high  Government  official  with  whom  I 
had  become  acquainted  ii.  the  de(»e9Blon 
days.  A  defense  of  the  WPA,  that  I  had  writ- 
ten while  I  was  editor  of  the  Communist  Mid- 
west Record,  had  caught  his  eye  and  won 
his  respect  for  my  judgment.  He  communi- 
cated with  me  frequently. 

He  phoned  from  Washington  one  night  in 
1939  to  get  my  opinion.  What,  bis  query 
went,  did  I  think  of  the  rumored  aid  by 
Suiin  to  Hitler?  Naturally,  I  pooh-poohed 
the  idea.  He  seemed  satisfied.  So  was  I. 
and  so  was  Browder  when  I  reported  the  con- 
versation the  next  day.  A  few  weeks  later, 
the  alliance  of  the  twentieth  century's  two 
most  infamous  dictators  was  working  at  full 
speed. 


The  Astatic  aaalg&ment's  chief  contact  maw 
In  WadUngton  was  Frederick  Vandertmt 
Field,  millionaire  and  dilettante  left-winger. 
Hia  mtaslon  was  to  the  State  Department. 
wtaara  there  were  valuable  channels  through 
which  to  poor  hia  propaganda  that  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  foUowcrs  w«  merely  agrarian  re- 
formers. But  once  the  Chinese  Reds  gained 
the  upper  hand.  Field  changed  his  tune.  In 
the  July  IMS  issue  of  Political  Affairs,  the 
Communists'  cdficial  theoretical  publication, 
he  wrote: 

'-'Our  Chinese  cammtm  are  destroying 
American  imperiallam  tn  the  Far  Bast.  Let 
us.  American  antilmperlallats.  at  least  ac- 
cept and  make  use  of  the  historic  contribu- 
tion wtilch  they  are  making  toward  our  own 
welfare." 

This  on-agaln-off-agaln  policy  toward  Mao 
Tte-tung  always  shifted  with  the  devloits. 
opportunistic  course  of  Moscow  strategy. 
The  first  twist  came  in  1937.  Karl  Browder. 
then  general  secretary,  called  a  China  con- 
ference at  party  headq\iarters,  35  East 
Twelfth  Street.  New  York. 

Grouped  beneath  pictures  of  Lenin  aiul 
Stalin  In  the  drab  ninth-floor  office  over- 
looking the  street  were  10  United  States  Com- 
munist leaders,  among  them:  Alexander 
Trachtsnbn^,  publisher  of  all  Mnxist-Len- 
Inist  literature  In  the  United  Stataa:  J.  V. 
Peters,  the  Communist  Intematlonai 
agent:  Fred  Brown,  whose  real  name 
Ferrucci  Marlni  and  who  was  a  Communist 
International  secret  agent;  Harry  Oannes. 
foreign  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker;  Sam  Carr, 
nattnwal  organizer  of  the  Canadian  Com- 
lUOBMa:  Carl  Bristel,  active  in  the  Yoxmg 
Communist  League;  Frederick  Vanderbilt 
Field,  Browder,  and  myself. 

Browder  auno\inced  that  he  had  received 
word  that  the  followers  of  Mao  Tse-tung  have 
to  be  presented  tn  a  new  dress.  With  a  sar- 
castic grin  and  Kansas- Imitated  twang,  he 
said  our  new  objective  was  to  picture  them 
as  a  mild  variation  of  plains  State  agrarian 
reformers.  Up  to  that  point  they  had  been 
known  simply  as  Chinese  Communists. 

We  agreed  that  the  change  could  not  be 
effected  immediately,  since  our  recent  em- 
phasis had  been  on  the  revolutionary  aspects 
of  the  Chinese  Soviets.  Then  Field  outlined 
an  alternative.  We  could  work  through  le- 
gitimate Far  East  organizations  and  writers 
that  were  recognized  as  oriental  authorities. 
Field  emphasized  use  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations.  This  Is  not  a  Communist 
organization,  but  Field  later  succeeded  in 
becoming  secretary  of  its  American  council. 
Also  chosen  were  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism,  and  American 
Friends  of  the  Chinese  People,  the  latter  a 
Red-front  organization.  Their  publications 
Fight  and  China  Today  were  to  be  used  in 
the  deception. 

The  agrarian  reformers  Idea  started  from 
there.  It  took  root  in  leading  Far  Bast  cul- 
tural groups  in  the  United  States,  spread 
to  certain  policy-making  circles  in  the  State 
Depmrtment  and  broke  into  prominent  posi- 
tion In  the  American  press. 

Browder  master-minded  the  new  China 
policy.  Having  served  2  years  in  China  as  a 
Communist  International  representative,  he 
was  our  authority  on  that  country.  Ostensi- 
bly, back  in  1927,  he  was  one  of  a  three-man 
international  workers  delegation  compoaed 
of  himsell,  Tom  Mann,  of  England,  and 
Jacques  Ooriot,  of  fVance  (Dorlot  later  re- 
nounced communism).  Actxially.  Browder's 
real  job  in  China  had  been  the  iindermining 
of  United  States  prestige.  He  had  shouted 
about  the  evils  of  the  "dollar  republic"  (the 
United  States  of  America)  and  how  it  was 
the  exploiter  of  all  cotmtrles.  Those  de- 
nunciations were  Incorporated  in  the  1928 
Sixth  World  Congress  declaration  of  war 
against  all  bourgeois  democratic  countries. 

Significantly,  a-owder  had  arrived  in  China 
just  after  Chiang  Kai-shek  threw  out  the 
Communists  who  had  tried  to  take  over  the 


Kuomlntang,  A  raid  on  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Peking  a  short  while  befoc*  had  revealed 
cocduat've  evidence  of  a  Oamtetam  plot  to 
uae  the  KnoHtntang  for  its  own  pxirpoaes  of 
world  revolatlaB.  Then,  as  well  aa  now. 
China  was  the  focal  point  for  world  revolu- 
tion. And  one  of  Moscow's  agents  in  th* 
Kuomlntang  central  executive  committ** 
prior  to  the  1927  purge  was  Mao  Tse-tui^  tka 
peasant  leader  who  had  helped  organla*  ttoa 
Chinese  Communist  Party  in  1921. 

But  Isy  1937  Mao  Tse-tung  was  just  an 
agrarian  reformer.  This  whitewash  was  a 
plot  to  get  United  States  pressure  on  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  agree  to  a  coalltt<»>  govenunent. 
When  the  Ja^maam  lamtktd  Chln^Mao  pv»> 
poaad  antlanal  mttr  arrangemanta  to 
Chiang. 

Chlneae     Coaaaaalat     ooopwatlea     with 

pact  wtth  Hitler.  Then,  at 
Beds  followed  the  Moscow  lead  i 
ing  tlie  Buiupean  conflict  an  imperialist  war 
and  breaking  off  relations  with  the  na- 
tionalist government.  Soon  after  Buaala 
signed  a  niinaggriisataMi  pact  with  Japan. 

Mao  'nm  Uing,  ahmys  a  devoted  i 
dple.  didnt  let  patriotism  for  his  Ini 
homeland  stand  in  the  way  of  Moacov*i : 
range  atategy.  He  was  too  well  drilled  in 
d»  pliiloeophy  at  Soviet  policy.  This  policy 
was  exiveesed  best  by  Stalin  in  1934:  "The 
strategy  of  the  party  is  not  aonwthtBV  ptrma- 
nent,  flieed  once  and  for  alL  ft  ehaaiea  to 
meet  historical  shifts,  historical  turns." 

Wartime  Communist  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  made  much  of  the  gallant  fight 
Mao  Tse-tung's  armies  were  suppoeediy  rnr'r 
ing  against  the  Japs  in  China.  Yet  no  party- 
line  apologist  has  yet  explained  how  10  Jap- 
anese divisions  moved  from  Manchuria  to  the 
Central  China  front  in  1944.  through  Com- 
munist-held territory,  without  meeting  any 
show  of  resistance.  It  was  that  Japanaae 
force  which  eventually  cut 
China  and  overran  Gen.  Claire 
fourteenth  United  States  air  force 

CHOTT   RX&U   rOB    COAUTION 

In  the  midst  of  the  Stilwell  crisis  in  Oc- 
tober 1944  while  Japanese  trocpe  from  Mten- 
churia  were  encircling  United  States  air  bases 
in  YUnnan,  the  Chlneae  Reds  issued  another 
call  for  a  coalition  government;  it  waa  lalth- 
fully  echoed  by  naive  Americans.  Chou  ki 
Lai,  political  assistant  to  Mao  and  chief  Red 
negotiator  durmg  the  1946  China  mission  of 
General  Marshall,  said:  "In  order  to  save 
China  in  this  crisis  *  *  *  wa  prtyoaa 
that  the  government  abolish  (the  present) 
one-party  dlctatturship  end  set  up  a  coalition 
government."  (Everyone  remembers  the  ad- 
vantages a  coalition  go\'«'nment  gave  Caecho- 
slovakla. ) 

Just  6  months  after  Chou's  statement — 
In  April — the  Communist  duplicity  was  re- 
vealed, and  by  Mao  himself.  At  the  Seventh 
National  Convention  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party.  Mao  made  a  special  report  on 
coalition  government.  Coalition,  be  said, 
was  merely  a  slogan  that  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  de- 
feat of  reactionary  American  imperialism. 
That  revelation  reemphaslzed  this  party 
resolution,  adopted  In  1944;  "The  cocq>eration 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  with  th* 
United  States  Is  a  temporary  strategy' 

This  policy  of  deceit  began  the  downXall 
of  NaUonalist  China  in  late  1945.  Russia, 
after  a  phony  6-day  war  with  the  Japs  in 
Manchuria,  disarmed  625.0C0  Nipponese  sol- 
diers and  turned  their  weapona  over  to  the 
Chinese  Communists.  That  Russian-donated 
booty  enabled  the  Chinese  Reds  to  drive 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  soldiers  out  of  Manch\iria, 
North  Chuia,  and  to  eventual  surrender  at 
Nanking.  Three  months  before  Russia  thus 
armed  BCao  Tse-tung's  forces.  Moscow  had 
pledged  friendship  and  support  to  Chiang's 
Nationalist  Government  in  return  for  China's 
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staff  at  a  partr.    Toasts  were  drunk 

that  night  to  -the  coming  vtctory  oi  com- 
IB  Cblna  and  the  defeat  of  Amerl- 


BoTtct  secret  police  In  the  Uatted 
test  told  me  aboot  Jaffa.  Tbey  said  he 
a  valuable  frtand.  Later,  through  repocta 
to  tiM  ■stlTTTl  eommittee.  I  learned  Amar- 
.^.4»i»  0Mta  objective  was  eatabUahment  of 
State  Dapartacut  contacta  irtiich  could 
prova  bslpfal  tn  stopping  Unttad  States  aid 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

cmAMG  aaaaia*  sa  rsacvr 
i  than  34  bosea  altar  Japan's  surrender. 

Communlats    really    turned    the 

,  oa  ttMir  old  foe.  Cblaa(  Kai-shek.  He 
I  labeled  a  Pasdsk.  An  editorial 
tn  the  Dally  Worker  of  August  15.  1946.  de- 
clared that  'not  a  single  American  gun.  sol- 
dier, place,  or  otfcar  war  equtpaMot  iMM 
be  placed  at  tba  dlnpaMl  o<  tba  PmcM  allqpa 
at  Chungklnc-' 

Two  daya  »«tar  a  paid  -measate  to  Prsai- 
dant  TYtHsan'*  appeared  In  the  DaUy  Worker. 
Ha  varblage  was  substantlaUy  tba  same  as 
Um  Daily  Worker  editorial  of  Augval  15.  It 
waa  signed  by  U  prominent  Americans. 
Aasostg  them:  Prederick  Vanderbllt  Pleld. 
Lawiaaes  aallibury.  an  IPB  editor;  T.  A. 
China  expert  to  whom  the  Chlneee 
"nha   laasnre    of   botirgcols   de- 
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MAO'S  AlpACK  or  THI  XTNITEO  STATB 
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however,  that  the  United 

o<  Mao's  book  had  been  re- 

m^u  and  other  Communuts 

1930's  to  edit  out  emtjerrass- 

to  the  dictatorship   (in   the^ 

uees  of  Stalin,  of  course)  that 

aatablish  once  the  Reds  came 


it  waa  an  innocuous  article. 

and  written  by  N.  Baltisky, 

hat  the  highest  p»atrlotlsm  con- 

;ubservlence    to    Soviet    Union. 

^  added  that  true  patriotism 

pjopUs  of  the  world  to  stand 

Union  against  all  imperialist 

their  own  governments. 

tmlnlt  Lated.  non-Communist  eyes,  that 

moi  B  than  a  harmless  rehash  of  the 

line   preached   by   the    SovleU 

Comintern's  dissolution  In  1943. 

t  c»nethlng  more  to  Communists. 

Stalin's  taehnlque  of  transmit- 

It    waa   tbe    Kremlin's    cede 

rallying  the  world's  Reds  for  the 

cold    war — which    Moscow 

started  by  the  west.     The 

weeks  after  VX-day  and  6  weeks 
Potsdam  Conference  of  the  vlc- 
Tbree  Allies. 

line.  Introduced  by  Mao  Tse- 
s4conded  by  Comrade  Baltisky.  got 
..oa   from   Stalin    In   October    1947. 
ai  nounced    the    formation    of    the 
postwar  successor  to 
Its    manifesto    said    that 
I.  since  World  War  U.  has  crys- 
two  opposite  lines. 
one    extreme."    It    read,    "the 
md  the  democratic  countries  aim 
down  Imperialism  and  strength- 
en  the   other   side   the 
and    England    aim    at    the 
of  Imperialism  and  the  stran- 
democracy." 

y.     imperialism     was     whittled 

the   successful   Soviet   coup   In 

V  ikia.  and  democracy  was  strangled 

prench  Ooremment  defeated  Com- 

to  overthrow  It. 

China's  turn  to  get  strengthened 

Soviet     style.    And     American 

Korea  and  Japan  are  exposed  to 

a.  flanked  by  ntmartnlly  su- 

forcee  on  tbe  awlBMBd   and 

I  ubmarlne    blockade   from   Soviet 

1  anehurla  and  Siberia. 

1933.  5- year-old  Soviet  Russia  saw 

ts  stepplngstone  to  world  doml- 

re4llzlng  well  thst  as  China  goes,  so 

It  took  a  quarter  of  a  century 

I  he  goal,  which  only  proves  that 

Communist  pattern  of  conquest 

It  never  dlea. 
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RECORD 

Radio  Broadcast  of  Jack  BeH 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  CONNBCnCTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  17.  1949 
Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO  I  include  the  foUowing  text  of  Mr. 
Jack  Bell's  broadcast  on  the  Elmer  Da- 
vis program  over  Station  WMAL  on 
Wednesday.  March  16,  1949: 

At  length,  after  misgivings,  the  State  De- 
partment announces  that  Soviet  delegations 
wlU  be  admitted  to  this  coimtry.    They  wiU 
use  America  as  a  platform  for  anti-American 
sentimenu.    The  visas  of  23  delegates  from 
Russia    and   satellite    countries    have    been 
Kranted  to  attend  a  3-day  conference  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria.    It  la  thinly  disguised  un- 
der the  high-sounding  name  of  the  Cultural 
and  Scientific  Conference  lor  World  Peace. 
Since  there  is  now  no  further  use  in  seeking 
to  get  the  Justice  Department  and  the  State 
Department  to  bar  known  CommunisU  from 
this  country— they  have  adopted   a  special 
rule,  in  this  Instance— I  think.  In  fairness  to 
the  American  public,  that  as  much  pubUclty 
should  be  given  as  possible  about  the  ante- 
cedents of  this  outfit  and  Its  close  connec- 
Uon  with  the  Cominform.     This  meeting  at 
the  Waldorf,  to  begin  on  March  25.  is  a  blood 
cousin  of   the  so-called  World  Congress   of 
InteUectuals.  which  was  held  last  summer 
at  Wroclaw.  Poland.     The  American  delega- 
tion, as  I  recall,  was  headed  by  Dr.  Harlow 
Shapley.  who  is  the  head  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions which  is  now  sponsoring  the  Waldorf 
meeting.     Dr.  Shapley,  a  Harvard  professor 
of  astronomy,  seldom  lets  a  week  go  by  with- 
out lending  his  name  to  some  project  which 
furthers    Soviet    Interests.      He    belongs    to 
more  than  10  Communist -front  organizations 
and  Is  one  of  the  defenders  of  Gerhardt  Blsler. 
In  Boston  today,  I  note  that  Thomas  Por- 
gan.  clerk  of  the  Suffolk  County  court.  In- 
vited Shapley  to  resign,  because  he  consorts 
with    Communists.      Vice   chairman    of   the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Profeeslons    Is   Max    Weber,    an    artist,   who 
has  supported  Communist  Party  candidates 
for  ofllce.     This   National   Council    has   re- 
cently   condemned    President    Truman    for 
not  having   accepted   Stalin's  Invitation  to 
go  abroad  and  meet  him.     It  defended  the 
so-called    Hollywood    10    and    has   raised    » 
fund  of  $25,000  to  back  up  American  teach- 
ers who  have  been  discharged  for  disloyalty. 
1  leave  It  to  you  to  Judge  from  these  citations 
what  Its  political  coloration  Is. 

The  same  troupe  of  performers,  which  will 
be  on  view  at  the  Waldorf  meeting  tomorrow, 
went  through  Its  paces  last  sxunmer  at  the 
Wroclaw  congress  of  Intellectuals.  It  waa 
run  by  and  for  the  Cominform.  The  chief 
speaker  was  one  Faydeyev,  who  Is  the  Soviet 
commlnar  of  literary  production.  He  made 
an  incendiary  attack  on  America,  for  Its 
cultural  "ftlth,"  which  he  said  was  overspread 
by  the  dollar  sign,  and  then  went  Into  the 
real  meat  of  the  coconut — attack  on  Ameri- 
can foreign  pcjllcy.  He  was  cheered  to  the 
rafters  and  followed  by  speaker  after  speaker. 
echoing  the  same  line.  Paydeyev  Is  one  of 
those  c<»nlng  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  con- 
ference. 

At  least  one  American,  attending  the  Wro- 
claw conference — Bryn  J.  Hovde.  president  of 
the  New  School  In  New  York — got  mad  clear 
through  and  got  up  and  made  reply,  saying 
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that  true  democraey  tn  government  waa  tbe 

u    Ottly 

at  AiMrteans  and  BrtCMi  m^ 
•r.  Hovde  came  to  tbe  caedtHlaB 
oi  the  Wroclaw  meetli^  was 
iotaUse- 
wfaMi  eoold  be 
by  tba  flealat  VaiaB  tai  the  cold  war — to  | 
tba  bla^M  tor  war,  when  it  came,  on  tbe ' 

If  w  get  full  reports  from  tbe  press  and 
nuUe  on  thla  Wakkxf  eonferaice.  I  think 
■adoubtedly  foa  will  see  tba  same  line 
Uodoubtcdly  a  great  aoany  Amari- 
be  taken  tn  by  the  names  and  tbe 
air  of  respeetabUlty.  The  name  <tf 
Sboatakovlch.  the  Russian  composer,  will 
attract  Its  share  of  people  who  admire  his 
music.  They  should  csHMmber  that  his  beat 
music  has  been  condaSMMd  by  the  ideologi- 
cal esBaors  at  tba  Soviet  Xfaiaa  as  being  too 
servfla  to  the  w«st.  Be  soffered  sometbtng 
at  a  etiltural  pur^  s  few  montha  ago  sad 
bad  to  bend  the  knee  and  admit  that  "be 
bad  not  fought  hard  enough"  a^lnst  tbls 
eormpttac  taCOBBea.  Bs  la  a  pawn  tn  this 
at  teflOBKblg  others,  on  tbe 
t,  even  whQe  his  music  was  the  subject 
of  oAdal  attack  en  the  tnaide  at  Russia. 

The  State  Department  demonatrates  that 
It  knosn  what  tbe  seore  la.  George  V.  Allen. 
of  ^State.  wbo  made  tbe 
tbat  the  CamanalBt 
be  admitted,  said. 
American  Government  entertaina  no  Uluskma 
as  to  the  minn^r  in  which  the  Communists 
will  attempt  to  use  and  manipxilate  the 
pcsatnt  conference."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
Qie  Soviet  Government  had  freqtiently  failed 
even  to  answer  visa  applications  of  high 
American  oflldals  who  had  sought  to  enter 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  had 
decided,  he  said,  to  admit  tbe 
caase  ot  its  unswerrtng 
at  inf  crmatlOB  «mI  ^wech  on  any  Issue,  bow- 
ever  eootiwcnial  tt  may  be.** 

I  think  the  matter  is  now  In  tbe 
ai  American  tntelleetnals — scientlsu. 
and  penfe—iniuli — If  they  can  get  the 
to  Bbow  op  this  canfKaoBa  Sat  vbat  M  la 
the  floor.  Suralf  ttava  aiaak  be  as^ 
tn  the  United  Stataa  wbo  aca  true  Ub- 
aad  not  -totalttartan  liberals."  We 
ought  to  ba  able  to  show  tbe  world  that — 
even  If  we  are  slow  about  it — we  finally 
catch  on. 


Tke  AHcricaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  ILASSACUUSSl'lS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESSNTATIVB 
Thursday,  March  17,  1949 


Bffr.  PURCOLO.     Mr.  Sptaktr,  today 

we  observe  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  American  Legion. 
This  great  national  organization  bom  in 
a  period  of  confusion  and  turmoil  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I  is  now  completing 
three  decades  of  outalaadiBK  eoBtribu- 
tlons  to  the  American  way  «f  lUiB. 

Starting  in  1919  with  the  organization 
of  Its  National  Service  Bureau  which 
worked  with  State  service  bureaus  and 
others  to  assist  veterans  in  hospital 
treatments,  vocational  training,  and 
war-risk  insurance  problems,  the  Amer- 
ican Legkn  has  established  an  enviable 
record  of  achievement, 
xcv — App. M 


Doling  this  SO-year  period  the  Legion 
successfully  campa^ned  for  estahtista- 
ment  of  the  United  States  Veterans 
Bureau  and  its  subsequent  reorganiza- 
tkm  and  footfhi  continuously  until  tbe 
evoitobl  creation  of  the  Veieram  Ad- 


AB  tbe  OBtitanrting  contributions  to 
the  KatkHi'^  welfare  culminated  In  the 
acceptance  by  the  Congress  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Leglon-spoasored  GI  bill  of 
rights — the  Serviceman's  Readiustm^it 
Act  of  1944.  Drafting  of  this  kdslation 
has  bees  cmtted  the  greatest  smgle  feat 
of  statcsmaaAip  in  the  Legioa's  career. 

The  accompttshments  of  the  American 
Legifln  that  I  have  mentioned  are  but  a 
very  few  off  the  Id^  Hd^  oi  tlite  organ- 
ization's outstanding  recard.  Time  does 
not  permit  my  enanerattan  of  aeeom- 
pfistaments  in  the  tttSA  at  labor  and  gen- 
eral social  service.  Time  forbids  a  dis- 
cussion of  arc— mHihmi'nts  in  ttie  Heidi 
of  educatlOB  aoA  foreign  alfatn  Let 
me  pc^t  out  that  the  Legion  has  never 
rested  on  its  tenreb  but  is  fighting  and 
win  eontfame  to  fight  the  battle  for  a 
better  Nation  and  world  whUe  always 
holding  aloft  the  torch  of  democratic 
ideals. 

ABow  me  to  express  my  heartfelt  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  tbe  active  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Legion  upon 
this  anniversary  of  38  years  of  cat:rtand- 
ing  accomplishment. 


Maafaoesa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  MARTIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVmB 


Thuraiat.  March  17,  1»49 


Mr. 


MARTIN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 

leave  to  exend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  include  the  following  from  an 
article  by  Tris  Coffin  in  the  Wasiiington 
Times-Herald  of  March  13,  1949: 


A  toughenlng-up  metal  is  giving  the  Mu- 
nttUme  Boant  heart arhrn  that  aspirins  won't 
cara.  It  ia  ■f^g"**— — 14  pounds  go  into 
every  toa  af  atari  to  harden  it.  This  metal 
la  tba  ana  tttog  the  Bussians  have  that  w« 
need  like  sixty. 

This  Is  tbs  pttcb:  The  United  States  cata 
up  about  1.300 JQOO  tons  of  manganaar  a  year. 
and  yutfuesa  aioand  130.000  tons  annuallj. 
It  is  CBpedaOj  neadad  for  the  hard,  tempered 
steel  that  goes  Into  armaments.  There  ts 
no  publicly  known  sobstttute.  Our  sto^ 
pile  U  lltUe  more  than  a  year's  normal  sup- 
ply, or  less  tban  a  fourth  of  a  security  supply. 

""—it*  la  the  big  manganese  producer. 
Ho-  low-priced  manganese  dumped  cm.  the 
world  market  forced  many  American  pro- 
ducers out  of  the  game  ao  years  ago.  The 
other  produoera — and  tbey  havent  eom« 
within  ahooting  dlatanre  of  Soviet  produc- 
tion, yaft — aca  tbs  Union  of  South  Africa 
(htOfdiate  at  sMpping  miles  away).  India, 
the  Gold  Cbaat.  Brazil,  and  Mexico.  Tbs 
United  Statca  grabbed  a  m""""  tons  of  man- 
ganese ore  from  Cuba  during  the  war.  but 
those  deposits  are  now  exhausted. 


what  the  acore  would  be  if 
were  cxbaiatcd.  tasporta 
we   baA  no   peuaMOkm  at 
swered  soberly,  "I  feel  tf  we 
atage.  and  tf  we're  ta  a  Mai  war. 

tbat  It's 
!to' 

tt: 


euuutiy  to 

tt  ts  oee 

out  and 

Uncle  Sam  to  buy 

tbat    will 


at  toBcki  toflst 
a  bUl  to  get 
ore  at  a  pnca 
Interests    st 


Wly  IrelaaJ  Is  Nat  Joiabtf  Atfaatie 
Secarky  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MlCHAa  A.  FEIGHAN 


Cf  THE  HOUSB  OV  SIPSSSNTATrWS 

Tvesdas.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vada 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  tbe  Rac- 
o«B,  I  wish  to  tnchide  the  foDowli*  ad- 
dress being  delivered  by  me  over  radio 
station  WLW.  Cleveland,  this  evening: 

years  ago.  a 

gxsNU  Baptze  ot 

at  pemtr  and  glory,  tool  tts 

pone.    From  tba  wtb  SBa  east 

and   tbe   walla 


IB  tbosa  years  a  young  slave  escaped  froaa 
Ireland  to  France.  Historians  dispute  about 
tba  ynwBg  slava,  Patrlek,  waa  bom  end 
be  waa  captured.  But  beifond  tbat, 
Patrick  baa  left  hlstarlazM  IlUie  to  dispute 
abaot.  He  faaBd  Ireland  paj^an  and  left  tt 
Ovlatian.  He  aaade  tt  tbe  isle  of  saints  and 
scholars;  so  tbat  wtien  the  Rfrmn  Busplrs 
ftnally  went  down  and  Burope  was  sonic  in 
8{rtrttual  darlmesB.  tt  was  frrm  Ireland  ttua 
the  nght  came  to  !Uuxnine  tt  a^nln.  Ittere 
Is  no  need  for  me  to  rehearse  here  a  mora 
tban  twice-told  tale.  I  would  rather  stop 
and  ask  wliat  Ireland  means  for  us  in  tba 
world  or  today.  Has  abe  any  light  to  eaat  cm 
our  proMeme?  The  shadow  from  the  eaat 
la  again  over  Burope  and  men  are  tjiktng 
of  tbe  poealble  end  of  oar  crTtitaatkHi.  On 
this  St.  Patrick's  Day  ot  1940  why  do  we  look 
toftalaaa? 

ToBorrow  tbe  world  wm  be  given  tbe  aa- 
talls  of  the  AUantie  security  pact.  Ireiand 
has  been  asked  to  be  a  party  to  tbaS  pact  and 
liaa  refused.  The  Irish  GcvernxasBS  baa  aaia 
that  It  cannot  be  a  partner  to  tba  pact  so 
loDg  as  Its  sti  n<n^heaatem  eoOBSIas  sra 
partitioned  off  by  tbe  act  <tf  tbe  Brttbb  Oow- 
ermnent.  Row,  the  Irlab  Government  doea 
not  expert  that  tto  aetioaa  iban  be  tmmtma 
to  erttletam.  but  tt  bas  a  i 
if  they  are  entletssd.  tba  i 
gent.  It  has  a  r^bt  to  expact  tbat 
Ijeoorae  acquainted  with  the  flseta  la 
before  they  Judge. 

This  refuaal  of  tlw  IrlA  OommmtKot  to 
take  part  In  the  Atlantic  Pact  should  not  be 
looked  on  as  Just  ^he  sttitude  of  a  softy 
child  nursing  old  grtrvances.  Vtt  us  fcsafc 
St  the  faets.  Six  of  Ireland's  gS  aaactias 
Iff  by  tbe  Brttbb  to  UH 
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•Bid  gtrtm  a 


•rpar»t«  sorvrmseitt. 
Into  taMUnct  tn    IMl. 

AtcUrtd   a  at*ta  «( 

all  ctTtt  UbcrtSaa. 

lasted   nearly  17 

I  think  aa  fmmwKocj  like  that  caiu 


ani 


for 

of  nortbem  Ireland  was  ear»~ 
fttlly  ciMMHt  ao  as  to  ba  Uf  enough  to  maka 
It  posafbia  to  cHat  iiu*«  a  aaparata  fovcrn- 
ment,  bat  not  Mg  aaofa^  to  aaaMa  tto  bmM 
ilgiHUiM  »la«Hy  avar  to  attain  a  majortty. 
Too  HMy  gat  an  Msa  of  tha  way  the  dlrtslon 
carrlad  oat  artaen  I  maatloti  that  lialln 
tn  Dooat^l.  tbe  most  northerly  point 
In  TrslaiMl.  waa  plaead  In  •ombcm  Ireland. 
Under  the  Special  Puwua  Act.  Irlalunen 
can  be  taken  from  tbair  taaaaaB  tn  tha  dead 
at  nlglit  and  interned  IndeflnMaly  wtthoot 
cfaarg*  or  trial.  To  make  ■ssiiisiiea  doiriily 
sure,  the  nortbem  government  has  gerry- 
on  a  grand  scale.  Indeed,  the 
a  new  word  for  It.  "Derrymander." 
talcen  ftom  the  aaaaipls  of  the  cUy  ci  Derry. 
In  that  etty  37.000  Btmbers  of  one  groxzp 
can  elect  only  8  city  otDcials.  while  18.000 
recognised  supporters  of  the  other  group  can 
elect  12.  Cookstnwn.  county  of  Tyrone. 
tttottrataa  tba  tmfatmcaa  o(  rqiraaentation 
flC  tte  Miauilty.  flftean  bmadiail  of  the 
mtmBKttf  group  can  elect  no  rsprcaenutlTe 
to  tiM  Urban  DUtrict  Council.  vlxUe  2,000 
of  the  majority  can  elect  12. 

Let  nw  give  you  an  eralnatlon  of  the 
Nartliem  Irish  Ooremment.  made,  not  by* 
but  by  Tinlirtiinan  In  1935  there 
I  a  Mills  of  rloti  In  BaMbat.  in  which  over 
drtren  by  Tlolence  from 
many  of  their  homes  being 
bomed  by  nu>ba.  A  British  organisation,  the 
national  Council  for  OtU  Libertlea.  sent  an 
iil»ii  1 1 1  to  Battait  to  rn>ort  on  affairs  there. 
One  thing  he  obaarrad  waa  that  a  laroa  force 
of  poUoe.  numtterlnc  about  100,  bacfcad  up 
bf  aimusad  «aca  Mad  iw^>«*«»*  guna.  did  not 
aaam  aMo  to  eontral  a  ntcA  bant  on  wreck- 
ing ItcwMas  l^ie  Council  for  CItU  Liberties 
this  to  say  of  the  Special  Powers  Act. 
rhlch  the  northern  goTemment 
operates: 

'-Throtigh  the  use  of  the  special  powers. 
tetftrMOial  Ubertj  is  no  lonCK  proCactad  by 
tew.  but  Is  at  the  arUtrary  dt^MSttlon  of 
tha  exacntlve.  The  abrogation  of  the  rule 
at  law  lias  bean  so  practiced  as  to  bring  the 
freadom  of  the  subject  Into  contempt. 

Tha  Kortbam  Irish  Oovammcnt  has  used 
apadal  ponKrs  toward  aacurlng  tbe  domina- 
tion of  «■•  partlealar  pomical  taction  and. 
at  tha  saaaa  Uma.  toarard  curtailing  tba  law- 
ful acttrities  of  Its  opponents.  The  drinng 
of  IsglTlmsts  aaoTements  under  ground  into 
tba  Intimidating  or  branding  as 
at  tbi^r  adbCTcnts.  bowwvar  In- 
tandad  to  entowata 
tha  part  of  tba 

"Tba  Northern  Irish  Government,  despite 
I  aaiiiiiiiias  that  special  powers  are  in- 
far  uaa  only  agalnat  lawbreakers,  has 
kployad  tbaok  against  innoosnt 
people,  often  In  hti^Me 
injuries,  inflicted  with- 
out cuam  or  Justification,  have  gone  unrac- 
and  dtaragardad." 
St  la  the  report  of  tba  obaerrsr  aant 
li-WH*'*'  by  the  BrlUah  national  Council 
for  CMl  Ubertiea.  Tba  obasmr  waa  not  re- 
poctlnf  on  Nazi  OsiiMnf  or  Bovtrt  Buasta. 
tba  alx  tBiiIlM  of  tba  north  of 
Tlia  nortbOTm  foaamwant  baa  baan 
operating  on  tba  raactit  Bodsl  for  27  years: 
and  tba  iKttlab  OoTcmmcnt.  which  set  it  up 
and  wbdoh  aupporta  It,  baa  not  lifted  a  finger 
to  do  amtblag  about  U.  Do  jou  not  think 
tbat  tba  Mrii  Ooaanmcnt  has  a  case  for 
rcfualng  to  Join  tba  Atlantic  Pact  while  one 
of  tba  algnatortoa  to  tba  pact  maintains  auch 
a  monatroalty  of  a  goremmcnt  In  the  north 
of  braUnd? 
Why  do  I  bring  all  this  ouf*  Because  tt  la 
on  right  now,  because  it  has  gooa  on 


subjec  ed 
d< 


cause 


nay 


coi  imon 
com  oents 


I  ot 


Irlshn  en 


ofl  ? 


pilnc 


for  27  years, 
action  to  stop 
not  nursing  an 
at  a  contlnuln  ; 
ernment.  if  it 
the  right  to 
pact  abaU 
pact  dealgnad 
ahlps.   Ireland 
Britain  shall 
ship  which 
on  Rome,  befox^ 
before  Hitler 
Ireland  sees  a 
It.  and 
cutlon:  and 
ment  shall  sit 
that  Is  the 
about  it? 

Perhaps  It 
the  imminent 
encroaching 
Government 
It  will  waive 
face   of   a 
couple  of 
First.  It  Is  not 
OoTemment 
that  can  wait 
million 
in  the  north 
brush  them 
on  respect  foi 
There  is  no 
shows  more 
does  the  Irlsl 
true  to  lu 
rlgbU  of   Its 
default? 

Ify  second 
moral  o 
take  piut  in 
the  treatment 
there  Is 
Government 
northern 
ment  could 
support.      Thi 
bear  Its  share 
dlacrl 

power.    MO 
that   the   Iris:  l 
without  at  t 
more  strongly 
take  steps  to 
donlng  and 

If  Ireland  Is 
a  right  to  somf 
associates 
emment   offer 
maintain  tn 
aecutes  a 

No  one  who 
liuitlc  can  fai 
sltion  that 
Atlantic 
tion.  Ireland 
Ing  tha 
own  adTsntagi 
help  Ireland 
of  the  west. 
much  clear: 
land's 
same  time 
thing   to 
which,  for 
partition  has 
member  state 
with  clean 

It  would  be 
ment  of 
lacking  In 
record  Is,  in 
It    comes    to 
Listen  to  thea 
the  League  ol 
when  tba 


exject 


Britain  has  not  once  taken 
X.    The  Irish  Government  Is 
cdd  grievance.    It  Is  affronted 
grievance.    The  Irish  Gov- 
intera  the  Atlantic  Pact,  has 
that  its  partners  In  the 
fairly  with  It.     if  this  Is  a 
1  save  peoples  from  dlctator- 
bas   a   right   to   expect   that 
something  about  a  dlctator- 
before  Mussolini  marched 
Stalin  came  to  the  Kremlin, 
Chancelor  of  the  Reich. 
3art  of  its  people  taken  from 
to  oppression  and  perse- 
we  expect  that  its  Govern- 
down  with  the  Government 
of  this  and  say  nothing 


di 
bet  an 


hi  came 


be  urged  that,  considering 

)e'rll  to  Christendom  from  the 

0  enace   of    Moscow,   the   Irish 

s  iould  take  the  attitude  that 

1  he  partition  question  In  the 

danger.     There    are    a 

I  would  make  on  that. 

just  a  grievance  of  the  Irish 

Jiist  a  territorial  question 

for  solution.     Nearly  half  a 

are  suffering  persecution 

:an  the  Irish  Government  Jtist 

Is  the  Atlantic  Pact  based 

human  rights  or  Is  It  not? 

g  )vernment  in  the  world  that 

riigard  for  human  rights  than 

Government.     Would   it   be 

ciples  If  it  let  the  human 

own  fellow   Irishmen   go   by 
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domment  Is  this:  If  there  Is  a 
on  the  Irish  Government  to 
Atlantic  Pact,  irrespective  of 
of  the  minority  in  the  north, 
obligation  on  the  British 
,o    do    something    about    the 
The  northern  govern- 
last  a  month  without  British 
British    Government    must 
of  the  blame  for  keeping  the 
government  of  the  north  In 
therefore  can  fairly  demand 
Government    Join   the    pact 
(  same  time  demanding  even 
that  the  British  Government 
end  the  Injustices  It  Is  con- 
sT^pportlng  in  the  north. 

asked  to  Join  the  pact,  it  hsis 

proof  of  the  good  faith  of  its 

Wtiat  proof  can  the  British  Gov- 

so   long   as   it   continues   to 

the  government  that  per- 

irtty? 

examines  the  map  of  the  At- 
to  see  the  commanding  po- 
Ir^land  holds  In  any  scheme  of 
By  its  geographical  Icca- 
lolds  a  key  position  In  guard- 
to  Europe.    It  is  to  our 
here  In  the  United  States,  to 
take  its  part  In  the  defense 
[  hope  that  I  have  made  this 
re  cannot  fairly  demand  Ire- 
to  the  pact  without  at  the 
that  Britain  do  some- 
the   continuing    injustice 
ly  30  years,  British-supported 
inflicted   upwn   Ireland.     The 
I  should  come  into  the  pact 


piwer 


del  landing 


hai  ids. 


Irelaod  wars 
int  smatlonal 


itrange.  Indeed.  If  the  Govern- 
to  be  thought  of  as 
understanding.     Its 
act,  well  above  average  when 
international    understanding. 
words  of  Mr.  De  Valera  before 
Nations.  8aptenil)er  16,  1935, 
LaaAia  waa  conaldtrlng  Mussolini's 
agi  Inst  Ab3rs8lnla: 
"Tba  fUial  t  sat  of  the  League  and  all  tbat 
tt  stands  for  1  as  come.    Our  conduct  In  this 
crisis  will  determine  whethar  the  League  of 


Nations  Is  worthy  to  survive,  or  whether  It  la 
better  to  let  it  lapse  and  disappear  and  ba 
forgotten.  Make  no  mistake.  If  on  any  pre- 
text whatever  we  were  to  permit  the  sover- 
eignty of  even  the  weakest  state  amcmgst  us 
to  be  unjustly  taken  away,  the  whole  foun- 
dation of  the  League  would  crumble  Into 
dust.  If  the  pledge  of  security  Is  not  uni- 
versal. If  It  Is  not  to  apply  to  all  Impartially. 
If  there  Is  to  be  picking  and  choosing  and 
Jockeying  and  favoritism.  If  one  aggressor  Is 
to  be  given  a  free  hand  while  another  Is  re- 
strained, then  It  Is  far  better  that  the  old 
system  of  alliances  should  return  and  that 
each  nation  should  do  what  It  can  for  Its  own 
defense.  Without  universality  the  League 
can  be  only  a  snare.  If  the  Covenant  Is  not 
observed  as  a  whole  for  all  and  by  all,  then 
there  Is  no  Covenant." 

That  was  In  1935.  Rarely  has  a  prophecy  In 
political  affairs  been  so  swiftly  and  so  terri- 
bly fulfilled.  Can  we  say  that  Ireland's  stand 
Is  imreasonable  today  If  It  refuses  to  take 
part  In  an  Atlantic  Pact  while  one  of  the 
chief  partners  In  the  pact  Is  engaged  In  active 
Injustice  against  Ireland  Itself?  Should  we 
not  rather  take  the  Irish  Government's  stand 
as  a  warning  against  repeating  In  1949  the 
folly  of  1935? 

Ireland's  strength  In  Its  centuries-long 
struggle  for  freedom  waa  mainly  spiritual. 
Man  for  man  and  weapon  for  weapon,  tha 
oppressor  was  Immeasurably  stronger.  But 
Ireland  had  what  cannot  be  measured,  the 
will  to  survive  of  a  people  determined  to  be 
free.  The  Irish  never  lost  their  faith  In  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  And  their  warning  to  VM 
today  Is  that  we  underrate  spiritual  values. 
When  we  sacrifice  them  to  Immediate,  short- 
term  material  gains,  we  come  out  lasers  in 
the  long  run.  Nothing  can  help  us  In  our 
present  struggle  for  men's  souls  so  much  aa 
rigid  adherence  to  Justice,  fair  dealing,  and 
the  strictest  respect  for  the  rights  of  all  men. 
Unless  we  hold  by  those,  our  victories  will  ba 
pure  Illusion,  for  we  shall  be  giving  away  the 
very  things  we  are  fighting  to  preserve. 

Standing  firm  on  Its  spiritual  heritage,  the 
Irish  nation  has  In  our  own  times  achieved 
a  new  birth  of  freedom.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  very  old  to  remember  when  such  a 
birth  of  freedom  for  Ireland  seemed  the  most 
remote  and  Impractical  and  hopeless  of  fan- 
tastic dreams.  Yet  it  has  happened.  We 
have  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes.  If  we  can 
bring  to  the  solution  of  our  present  seem- 
ingly hopeless  world  problems  the  courage 
and  faith,  the  understanding  of  the  huma6 
spirit  and  its  needs  that  inspired  Ireland's 
leaders,  then  we,  too.  may  hope  to  see  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  in  this  heartsick  world. 


Skipownts  of  Manganese  From  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Tony  Smith  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  March  11,  1949: 
Has  RcsstA  Auixaot  Qtnr  Shipfing  Us  Man- 


(By  Tony  Smith) 

Russia  may  already  have  halted  Its  ship- 
ments ot  vital,  steel -making  manganese  to 


this  country.  Bapreaantatlve  WiLaua  D. 
UiLLM.  Democrat,  of  Axkammm,  said  today. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  thi^  crttied 
material  comes  from  Russia. 

The  move  baa  been  rumc»«d  and  rrjiiiitail 
for  several  weeks. 

It  was  strongly  ln<iaa»id  in  the  February 
Import  figures.  Thay  were  70  percent  below 
tiM  peak  month  of  1948  and  considerably 
beiow  average. 

Representative  Mnxa.  who  comes  from  a 

mlnerals-piuduelng    State    is    sparking    t>t^ 

drive  In  Concnai  to  find  domestic  soarces 

so  that  the  country  can  ba 

The  House  Public  Lands  Committee  la  con- 

aklerlng  one  of  his  measures  for  that  pur- 

poae,  and  an  Armed  Services  Committee  will 

vp  another  Mills  bill  as  soon  as  Public 

WAS  WAxms 

Moscow's  attempt  to  throttle  the  tremen- 
dous steel-producing  machinery  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  Inevitable  after  this  country 
reduced  Its  shipments  of  steel  products,  ma- 
chine tools,  oil,  and  other  products  Russia 
neads.  to  the  vanishing  point,  according  to 
Bepresentatlve  Hbutai*  P.  Eteamuxsa,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Pennsylvania. 

That  action  was  taken  over  tbe  vigorous 
objections  of  the  State  Department.  Time 
and  again  In  1946  and  1947  representatives 
of  Gen.  George  Marshall,  former  Secretary 
of  State,  warned  Congreasmen  who  wanted 
to  raise  the  roof  because  they'd  seen  a  Hvis- 
slan  oil  tanker  loading  up  at  a  t-im*  of 
domestic  shortages  here. 

State  Department  aides  argued  the  oil 
going  to  Russia  waa  only  a  drop  compared 
with  our  total  annual  production.  They 
said  It  was  a  small  but  important  part  of  the 
price  we  were  paying  for  vital  strategic  metals 
such  as  chrome  and  manganese. 

Opinions  differed  widely  on  the  effect  of 
Russia's  action.  Iron  Age,  a  publication  put 
out  by  the  industry,  angrily  accused  the 
Soviets  of  trying  to  blackjack  the  United 
Btateo  Into  lifting  its  embargo  on  machine 
tools  and  steel. 

"But  the  Red  threat  won't  work,"  Iron  Aga 
said.  "Government  and  Industry  have  been 
aware  of  this  possibility  for  nearly  a  year. 
They  are  prepared.  •  •  •  Supplies  may 
be  tight  for  awhile,  but  steel  irtflfcing  will 
not  suffer  one  iota." 

The  national  metalworklng  weekly  claimed 
Government  stock  piles  could  supply  tha 
Industry  for  as  long  as  5  years. 

OS  ssaiotrs  shokta^t 

This  view  nms  contrary  to  that  of  two 
Congressmen  studying  the  situation.  Rep- 
l«aHit.itive  Mills  estimated  1,300,000  long 
tons  of  manganese  Is  stock- plied  In  the  hands 
of  private  industry  for  the  Government.  He 
said  this  wotUdnt  be  enough  for  even  one 
full  year  at  the  present  rate  of  production, 
which  reqtilres  1.700.000. 

Representative  Cabl  T.  Dubham.  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Sarvlosa  Subcommittee  on  Strate^c  Mate- 
rials, agreed  with  Reprsaantative  Mnxs'  esti- 
mate. 

He  said  Russia's  action  has  created  a  short- 
age of  maacanea^  in  thia  country.  Pointing 
out  that  steel  can't  ba  paottnaad  without  it, 
Mr.  CtTSBAM  said  it  baa  piaead  the  Nation  In 
a  Trecarlotis  condition." 

"Not  only  becatise  the  need  for  steel  In 
defense  Industry, '  he  added,  "but  becauae  of 
its  Importance  to  the  entire  national  soon- 
omy.  When  you  consider  hew  depudent 
thia  mechanized  society  of  ours  Is  on  steel 
prodticts.  youll  see  that  any  material  es- 
sential to  its  production  Is  the  cornerstone." 

Representative  Mnxs  said  the  Russian  cut 
tn  exports  to  this  ooontry  came  sooner  and 
went  deeper  than  expected.  The  Intent  was 
known  here,  but  BMSt  officials  thought  tha 
alow  doam  would  be  more  graduaL 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  J.  UNEHAN 

or  nxnrois 

Ef  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1949 

Mr.  LDiEHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  to  our 

American  people  of  Irish  blood  and  an- 
cestry, March  17  fa  more  than  a  festive 
day  of  genial  comradeship,  or  an  oc- 
casion to  sport  a  green  tie  or  pocket 
handkerchief.  It  Is  a  memorial  to  the 
gallant  spirit  and  undaunted  religious 
faith  of  a  people  who  resisted  oppres- 
sion. 

In  our  world  of  today,  we  see  abwit 
us  on  every  side  many  forces  striking  i^ 
the  very  roots  of  our  independent  esial- 
ence.  The  philosophies  are  many  which 
are  advanced  in  our  times  to  miw^^j^ 
our  cherished  spiritual  beliefs.  We  tee 
the  religious  of  aU  faiths  and  creeds  an 
ever-increasing  target  of  attack.  These 
men  and  women  whose  altruistic  mo- 
tives best  exemplify  man  at  his  best,  are 
badgered,  tortured,  and  imprisoned  for 
seeking  to  instill  recognition  of  our  de- 
pendency on  God.  rather  than  the  state. 

It  should  be  heartening  to  all  that  the 
mind,  despite  the  trials  of  this  life,  can 
triumph  over  the  sword  and  the  Ksh. 
We  should  be  comforted  in  these  days 
of  worry  over  world  crises,  that  we  wiU 
triximph  over  the  powers  threatenlac 
our  security,  Just  as  surely  as  did  tbt 
valiant  sofis  of  St.  Patrick. 


G>Btribatioa  of  tbe  Irish  to  tbc  Dcvelep- 
■t  of  AjBCjrica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  KAsaACHrarrra 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17.  1949 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
throughout  the  world  men  and  women  of 
Irish  blood  are  pausing  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  great  patron  saint  of  Ireland. 
St.  Patrick. 

On  this  great  day  it  is  w^  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  the  contribution  of  this 
great  race  to  our  Nation.  The  true  con- 
tribution of  the  Irish  run  never  be  meas- 
used;  the  blood  of  their  sons  has  en- 
riched every  battle  ground.  They  fought 
gallantly  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
They  fought,  too.  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  They  were  at  the  Alamo  in 
Texas  and  at  Custer's  last  stand.  The 
casualty  lists  of  World  War  I  and  n  con- 
tain the  names  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Irish  descent  who  vattaatly  fave 
their  all  for  a  better  world. 

In  every  field  of  endeavor  the  Irish- 
American  has  left  an  Indelible  imprint 
on    American    life:    In    the    arts    and 
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I.  ta  tbe  ftdd  of  ba<^ness.  in  all  the 
,  ta  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and 
every  legislative  chamber  in  the  land. 

It  is  tanpoHSiie  to  enumerate  the 
countless  Irish- Americans  who  have  in- 
diyidually  contributed  so  much  to  the  de- 
'wiopawnt  of  our  Nation.  Their  names 
win  be  forever  enshrined  In  the  heart  of 
America. 

Tbe  taamiAm  tt^at  about  it  all  is  that 
tbe  small  nation  known  as  Ireland  should 
produce  so  many   capal^e   people   who 

could  contribute  so  much  to  our  Nation 

so  much  beyond  what  could  be  expected 
when  considering  numerical  strength. 

Gentlemen.  I  believe  that  the  answer 
to  it  ail  is  faith — an  abiding  faith  unpar- 
alleled in  history.  No  people  have  ever 
exceeded  the  loyalty  and  faith  of  the 
Irish  and  their  burning  love  of  liberty. 
This  faith  was  handed  down  by  the  great 
St.  Patrick.  Fifteen  centurie?  have  failed 
to  dim  the  devotion  of  the  Irish  to  the 
heritage  of  the  great  apostle. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  on 
this  day  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
teachings  of  St.  Patrick  as  exemplified 
in  the  Irish  as  a  race. 

Rdelity  to  God,  devotion  to  liberty, 
preservatioa  of  human  rights — the 
teaching  of  St.  Patrick — the  belief  of  the 
Irish  should  be  ever  in  our  hearts. 


The  Qarluon  Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 


OF  mw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTA-nVXa 

Thursday.  March  17.  1949 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  a  very  Interesting 
article  by  Prof.  Andrew  S.  Ormsby.  ol 
Clarkson  College  of  Technology.  Pots- 
dam. N.  T..  because  it  deals  directly  with 
Senate  bill  249.  The  apiHiMeh  that  Pro- 
fessor Ormsby  takes  is,  I  think,  a  rather 
nniiwl  one  and  one  which  has  hot  been 
dbOBHd  too  much  in  coosideratioa  of 
'tliis  legislation.  He  writes  from  the 
«^int  of  view  of  the  effect  of  the  re- 
y^Sion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  the* 
wrofcr  himself  rather  than  upon  the  em- 
plOFer  or  upon  the  union  organizer. 

Professor  Ormsby.  before  joining 
Clarkson  as  head  of  the  department  of 
business  administration,  was  director  of 
Industrial  relations  for  Worthingtoa 
Pump  k  Machinery  Corp.'s  seven  plants. 
Prior  to  that  he  served  as  general  coun- 
sel for  Bendlx-WMlBghouse  Co..  and  as 
staff  assistant  in  charge  of  industrial  re- 
lations for  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  war  he  served  as  industry 
representative  on  the  National  War  La- 
bor Board.  Educated  at  Pittsburgh. 
Xavier.  and  ColumWa  Universities,  he 
brings  a  wide  background  of  academic 
training  and  professional  experience  to 
bear  on  the  consideration  of  currently 
proposed  labor  legislation. 


? 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE 


The  article  appears  In  the  April-Maj 
Isane  of  Oarkson  College's  publication. 
the  Clariuoa  Letter: 
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It  of 
Clarkaoa  CoUc^  at  T»chfioimy» 
If  Omnw  puna  tlM  t«opq— d  Stnatt  btU 
940.  r^arttod  aa  tiM  adalalatratlon  bUl. 
«M»d  and  abetted  bj  oMelBls  of  onloD-Ubar 
orgsalaatlacw.  tbart  wOU  bt  perpetrated  a 
rank  injuatlec  a«aisat  the  Aoacrican  worker. 
If  tbla  bUl  paaaaa»  It  will  take  away  from 
MBfUofvaa  fraadooa  tber  now  legally  have. 
Tbeae  freedoms  are  paatar  than  tbey  hava 
t&icyed  at  any  Uinc  dortac  thia  century. 


BO 


TOCB  EXPLO 


to  him 
conduct 

from  ihe  unto^ 
Jobs.     He 
•OOM  cases,  he 
VDlon  or  obtafc 
he  coulp 
aaw  instances 
not  pay  much 
of  the  workers, 
thing  about  it. 
tions — and  as 
cf    his   friends 
cauticualy   and 
prtaals.  but  he 

Some  politioi  1 
as  December  1 
Act  was  passe  t 


In  the 
tried  to 

with  employees  tbroogh  welfare  acbcsMa. 
■Bilii  ijri  rrnftnTiTlnfi  plans  (company 
> )  and  ottaar  pataraallatle  Ideas.  There 
tba  phlloaopby  of  *Do  what  you 
for  yoor  emptoyaae  and  fight  the  labor 
yoQ  find  tbcm  with  evary 
derlc*  or  method,  whether  that 
method  or  derlce  be  fair  or  foul." 

In  this  ba;tie  aom*  managements  went 
pretty  far.  This  made  the  union  cfliclals 
The  nnkm  ofbrials.  having 
aapport.  did  a  masterful  Job 
•nd  succeeded  in  having  the  Wagner  Labor 
Act  paawd. 

The  Wagner  Act  outlawed  the  company 
aaptlally  whera  It  was  found  to  be 
rted  or  dnitnated.  The  act 
eontalaad  Btasy  featwaa  which  strengthened 
the  uakm  organ larra'  poattlon.  In  addition. 
those  kiaiected  to  administer  It  definitely 
favored  the  union  oSeials.  Through  the  en> 
Urged  powers  brought  about  by  the  act  and 


the  situations  which   ap- 

be  wrong  were  charpid  with 

a  member.  ao^MBdcd 

and  dismissed  from  their 

that  to  secure  a  Job.  in 

had  to  pay  money  to  join  a 

a  work  permit  for  a  fee. 

even  apply  for  work.      He 

There  the  union  officials  did 

attention  to  the  grievances 

and  that  he  couldn't  do  any- 

He  didn't  like  these  condi- 

result.  he  talked   to  some 

In    political    positions,    very 

fearfully   lest   he   suffer  re- 

taJked  to  them  nevertheless. 

leaders  listened,  and  as  early 

1  a  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner 

In   the   House,   but    it   was 

wfien    tt    reached    the    Senate. 

Power    begot    power. 

greater. 

OaWW   THE    MmOLE 


In  many  cases,  realized 
their  twipoWnry  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  In  taking  stock  of  the  slt- 
VftUoo  they  yielded  to  many  demands;  the 
pavpoM*  at  which  were  to  build  the  hier- 
archy of  the  unions,  often  to  the  detriment 
of  their  own  workers  and  tupervtsora.  lian- 
ita  In  some  cases  made  deals  and 
to  the  building  up  of  the  prestige 
of  union  ofBcers  through  such  things  as 
■upaiMiilotUy  for  unkm  odtoeta  and  stew- 
■MkL  In  snch  Inrte  nfae.  anlOB  oOelals  had 
greater  eaftoynMnt-eKtulty  prlTUagw.  in 
the  event  of  taj-cMa,  than  did  employaea 
having  much  loofar  raoords  of  service.  In 
ether  cajca.  unkm  naiials  and  stewards  were 
granted  prlvUegca  ot  going  anywhere  in  the 
the  guise  of  Investigating 
id  were  paid  by  the  company. 
In  atfB  other  tnetaneea.  the  compeni—  gava 
prtvaefH  to  the  onlan  hierarchy  far  gneter 
than  they  gave  to  their  own  foreman.  In 
cnwpanys  contract,  the  foranan  was 
to  Introduce  new  worker*  tn  his  de- 
to  the  union  steward  for  an  In- 
Itlon  before  the  man  could  go  to  work. 

DO  roa  THi  tnfioM  txui^H 

to  carry  the  favor  of  the 
waa  hmmiig  to  the  philosophy 
of  IRorget  the  amployaia.  iat's  do  ail  we  can 
for  the  unloa  taadars."  The  worklngman 
•aw  thia  and  he  didn't  lUw  it  Be  didn't  like 
into  a  uni<jn  by  the  nagotla- 
of  lUe  enployar  and  the  tmloa  leaden. 
Bt  rsailndttMt  in  order  to  be  sbla  to  work 
be  wae  latpilied  to  submit  to  the  control  of 
the  labor  leaden.  PrequenUy  his  employer 
had  helped  to  bring  this  about.  Be  didn't 
lllw  having  his  whole  wwnoiiili  existence 
in  the  hands  of  the  union  ttnasss  any 
than  he  Ulud  iMvlng  It  subjeet  to  tlia 
vhuns  aid  eeprleee  of  the  mmmammmt. 

Be  caw  that  beeatae  of  the  eisMd  shop, 
tmion  stkop.  or  tlie  fnslnt—iinns  iif  lustiiljoi 
ahip  atiop.  his  ftUow  worfcara  who  spoke  out 


pl(  lyces 


Finally,   In 
and  in  many 
passed  which 
the  abuses  thit 
the  Federal  lerel 
freedom    throi  igh 
Relations  (Tafi 
result  of  this 
their  philosophy 
ployees  and  there 
which  can  be 
for  your  em 
labor  leaders.' 
a'osolute   powe ' 
having    restored 
freedom  such 
tury.  was  a: 
and -file  employee: 

Let  us  mak( 
crs  want  ttielr 
tages  of  such 
being  pushed 
the  employers, 
ticlans. 

What  are  th  > 
American    woiiter 
would  be  lost 
were  passed  ai 


he   last    session    of   Congress 

State   legislatures,   laws   were 

^reed  workers  from  many  of 

they  had  experienced.     On 

the   workers  gained  this 

the    Labor-Management 

Hartley)   Act  of  1947.     As  a 

aw.  employers  had  to  review 

in  dealing  with  their  em- 

began  to  emerge  a  pattern 

pressed  as  "Do  what  you  can 

and  get  along  with  the 

This  law.  having  curbed  the 

of   the   union   officials   and 

to    the    American    worker 

he  has  net  had  in  this  cen- 

by  many  of  the  rank- 
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wlat 


proc(as 


ev(  n 
n  el 


1.  His  right 
out  threats, 
any  source. 
repreeeat  hixal 
agent.    Thoaa 
drives  in 
this  means 
threats  and 
and  had  untoti 
their  pockets 

2.  It  would 
his  freedom  to 
to  Join  any 
Ing  permit. 
It  might  be 
brotherhoods 
union,   withou  l 
shop  provision 

3.  It  takes 
freedom  of 
Is  golrvg  on  Is 
have  to  be 

4.  The 
of  the  worker 
his  union  duei 
iMunc  a«  be 
oelves  his 
employer  can 
and  turn  ther  i 
Note  that   It 

If  the  prsect 

no  longer  will 
and  the  union 

The    Railwa  ' 
check-off.  ereo 

5.  This 
an  employee 


profK  sed 
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pa  « 

Che  k 


Ue 


prop  aed 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ppr  related 


no  mistake  about  it.  work- 
union,  they  want  the  advan- 
I  Aliation  but  they  do  not  like 
around  by  any  group,  be  it 
the  union  leaders,  or  the  poll- 


freedoms  which  I  assert  the 
now    has    by    law    that 
to  him  if  the  proposed  S.  349 
written? 

lOeZ    THESE    niEXDOBCS? 


determine  for  himself,  wlth- 
14timidation,  or  coercion  from 
union.  If  any.  he  wants  to 
as   the   collective-bargaining 
who  have  seen  organizational 
can  well  understand  what 
b  free  themselves  from  such 
c^rcion   many   workers  Joined 
cards  of  several  unions  in 
luring  such  campaigns. 
:ake  away  from  the  employee 
look  for  work  without  having 
organization  or  pay  for  a  work- 
before  he  applies  for  work. 
II   to  add  that   the  railroad 
-  ifVe   grown   into   a   powerful 
the  necessity   of  a  dosed - 


ezp  resalot 


■ut  lervient 


ly  frtan  him  the  democratic 

■  in  if  he  doesn't  like  what 

his  union.     He  would  again 

to  hold  his  Job. 

law  takes  away  the  right 

decide  how  he  wishes  to  pay 

Now  he  can  pay  them  the 

all  other  bills,  after  he  re- 

or.  if  he  agrees  to  It.  the 

leduct  his  dues  from  his  pay 

directly  over  to  the  union. 

the  worker,  and  he  alone, 

method. 

t  bill  is  passed  as  written,  he 

lave  that  right— the  employer 

Will  decide  it  for  him. 

Labor    Act    prohibits    the 
If  an  employee  wants  It. 
bill  takes  away  the  right 
has  by  law  to  determine 


whether  he  prefers  to  work  under  a  imlon 
shop  or  a  maintenance-of-membership  shop. 
He  has  a  right  to  vote  on  the  matter. 

The  theory  of  the  law  being  that  the  union 
is  the  bargaining  agent  of  the  workers,  why 
shouldn't  the  worker  (the  legal  principal) 
have  a  right  to  say  under  what  conditions 
he  prefers  to  work. 

6.  Following  this  one  step  further,  why 
shouldn't  the  worker  (the  legal  principal) 
continue  to  have  the  right  of  removal  of 
the  union  (the  legal  agent)  If  the  union  Is 
not  doing  the  kind  of  Job  the  worker  thlnlta 
it  should?  In  the  proposed  bill  that  right 
of  decertification  of  the  union  is  taken 
away  from  him. 

7.  Why  should  the  worker's  right  to  process 
a  grievance  without  the  aid  of  union  offi- 
cials be  taken  away  from  him?  Is  he  not 
the  prlnclpwil?  Why  should  he  have  to  ask 
his  agent  to  do  it.  If  he  doesn't  want  to? 
The  union,  under  the  present  act.  is  already 
amply  protected. 

8.  Why  should  the  workman  lose  the  right 
he  now  legally  has  to  know  how  his  money 
is  used?  Why  shouldn't  his  agents  account 
for  its  expenditure?  He  has  this  right  in 
other  organizations,  why  not  In  the  union 
which  is  his? 

9.  Why  not  keep  his  home  free  from  at- 
tachment In  satisfying  a  Judgment  against 
a  union  in  a  damage  suit?  Workers'  homes 
have  been  sold  In  the  past  to  satisfy  dam- 
age suit  Judgments.  The  law  as  it  is  now 
protects  the  worker — why  not  continue  to 
give  him  that  protection? 

10  Why  not  retain  for  craft  and  pro- 
fessional workers  their  present  right  to  de- 
termine whether  they  want  to  be  separate 
or  included  with  a  larger  group  in  which 
there  may  be  little  or  no  community  of 
Interest? 

11.  Why  not  permit  workers  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  rights  they  now  have  by  law 
to  go  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  file  charges  against  a  union  or  an  em- 
ployer for  an  unfair  labor  practice? 

S.    249 

The  American  worker  now  having  by  law 
certain  rights  and  freedoms  should  not  have 
those  rights  taken  away  from  him  as  is  pro- 
posed in  S.  249.  because  in  doing  sO  the 
administration  and  the  Senate,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  union  officials,  will  do  the 
American  worker  a  gross  Injustice.  Cer- 
tainly there  has  been  no  evidence  that  the 
American  workman  does  not  know  how  to 
use  these  rights,  ncv  that  he  has  In  any 
way  abused  them. 
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or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF  MICHIGAI* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  16  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  21),  1949 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendi-x  of  the  Rccctto  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "What  Atomic  Energy 
May  Mean  to  Industry."  by  Mr.  Walker 
L.  Cisler,  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co.  I  made  the  re- 
quest on  March  16.  neglecting  to  obtain 
the  appi^prlate  estimate.  I  now  have 
the  estimate  of  $195.25.  I  resubmit  the 
request  with  the  estimate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  printed 
notwithstanding  the  cost. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  addr^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoth 
as  follows: 
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The  full  algnWieanee  ot  what  atomic  energy 
avy  mean  to  industry  can  only  be  answered 
by  prophets.  And  I  am  no  prophet.  How- 
ever.  I  shall  try  to  deacribe  some  of  my  own 
*»!*"—>""■  of  th«  atomic  energy  enterprise. 
Tbeea  hnpreasioas  may  alford  clues  which 
Vfll  enable  you  to  fwm  your  own  Ideas  about 
fnttue  prospects. 

During  the  past  2  yean  I  have  had  a  niun- 
ber  of  intimate  contaru  with  atomic  enetfj 
affairs.  For  a  period  of  many  months  I  have 
eerwed  as  a  consultant  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
OonmlMkm  and  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  what  it  Is  attempting  to  accomplish  in 
the  industrial  field.  The  firs*  wwk  of  this 
kind  was  to  help  in  devising  a  cootrol  sys- 
tem to  regulate  traflic  In  equipment  useful 
in  the  produettoo  of  flsstonabie  materials. 
The  regulations  for  this  purpose  were  au- 
thorlaed  by  the  MrMahon  Act.  They  wera 
mainly  to  prevent  any  unfriendly 
>try  from  getting  apparatus  from  our 
^■■Btecturers  that  would  help  In  a  rival 
atomic  project  abroad. 

I  should  say  here  that  our  experience  hi 
the  War  Production  Board  waa  extremely 
useful  in  developing  thaae  regulatlcns  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  ComTnttop.  In  WFB 
days,  you  remember,  our  whole  economy  waa 
regulated  by  orders  of  this  character,  and 
formal  and  informal  industry  advisory  groups 
were  xosed  very  freely  to  assist  that  Pedoal 
agency  in  Its  work.  These  groups  gave  the 
Government  the  benefit  of  industry  expert- 
ence:  the  OovvnuBent  In  turn  used  th* 
•OBMalttees  to  get  Its  point  of  view  acroM. 
VtaiaUy.  in  the  actual  administration  of  the 
control  orders,  these  industry  representatlvca 
helped  keep  things  runnlna  BBoothly  and 
fairly. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  follow- 
ing this  tected  and  proven  method  of  han- 
dllng  Its  dIMcult  regulatory  work.  It  is  very 
rr  anil  I  lug'  that  the  Coyimlsslon  finds  It  po«- 
Bible  to  maintain  this  conventiooal  system 
of  GoTcmoiaBtHiMtaBtry  reiatkaw  In  a^f  at 
the  seercey  and  other  a«ry  apadal  eoodftiaiM 
alfaetlng  atomic  energy. 

More  recently,  I  have  had  same  part  hi  th* 
work  of  another  kind  of  advlaory  group.    This 
one  was  concoTied  not  wtth  regulatory  mat- 
ters hut  with  the  more  general  qiiestion  of 
indostry's  role  In  the  whole  broad  field  of 
nuclear  development.    It  was  the  committee 
set  up  by  the  CommlBlon  tinder  the  chair- 
manship of  James  Parkn.  presldeBt  of  my 
eoeapany.  and  it  included  such  iTIIIi^iiliilii  il 
M  Isaac  Barter  of  Babcock  A 
Robert  Wilson  of  8tan^f«l  OU  of 
.  and  oth«a. 
As  you  may  know,  this  tndustrtal  advisory 
group  spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  on  a 
Btudy  of  the  Atomic  Khcigy  OomaBlnlan.    lu 
report  on  the  subject  ot  *wTmtrial  partiet- 
patlfon  In  the  development  of  stomlc  energy 
wae  made  public  last  December.     Copies  o* 
that   document  can  doubtless   be  obtained 
from  the  CommlsBlgn,  and  I  waa  pla^Mt  to 
learn  the  other  day  that  tt  li  alao  fijw  luted 
In  fan  in  the  March  Issue  of  lfcf1i*nl<  ■!  Ka- 
gtncerlng — the   publication  at  one  ot  oar 
great  profelofial  argantmtkms.  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  ll*fbsnksl  Engineerv 

That  organtaattop.  by  the  way.  Is  attempt- 
ing to  do  a  Job  in  connection  with  atomic 
energy  which  tn  my  "pint^n  other  technical 
jariieailnual  sodetlea  oq^t  to  b*  doii^  for 
thalr  aaambers.  Through  Its  nnrkar  ensgy 
apiUlratlBn  committae.  the  ASMS  la  r^»««-y 
a  vlgonxts  program  to  keep  lla  aHiken  tn 
touch  with  teehnolQglcal  iHeilopmita^  to 
make  special  em  aim  of  intereae  to  them  In 
thl*  fWd.  and  to  try  to 
lag  ralatiinwihtps  with  tte 
dea  TlM*a  are  not  easy  tMfca  M  I 
to  yiMi  aa  WW  go 


Getting  back  to  the  questton  ot  what 
atomic  energy  may  mean  to  Industry,  pcob- 
•JAj  tbm  beet  introduction  can  be  «^atntd 
by  studying  the  Parker  cumaiinat  report. 

Along  with  it  you  ikooM  lead  the  Commls- 
sloQs's  excellent  fifth  eeotfannual  report  to 
the  Congreas  which  appeared  in  January. 

At  any  rate,  as  a  result  of  the  long  perted 
of  my  consulting  service  with  the  Comate- 
■lon  and  the  mora  recent  week  with  Its  In- 
dustrial advisory  group,  I  have  p»«maUy 
had  an  uuuMal  opportunity  to  see  the 
atomic-energy  project  at  first  tiand.  It  lia* 
been  an  alieorblng  experience.  When  yoo 
once  get  a  close-range  exposure  to  the  atom. 
the  subject  very  quickly  becomes  a  preoccu- 
pation, aiid  that  Is  the  way  it  has  been  with 
me. 

While  engaged  In  thee*  two  Cbmmlselon 
assignments,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  visit 
and  Inspect  the  nuijor  Inscallatlons  at  Oak 
aidge.  HanfoRl.  Los  AlaoMa.  the  Anonne 
and  Ussahan..  It  was  also  nocesaary  f or  me' 
to  talk  wtth  leading  seteitlsts  and  techni- 
cian* who  are  amniHtid  In  the  Commls- 
Bion|a  actlviues.  In  tlie  course  of  my  work. 
therefore.  I  have  been  privileged  to  observe 
the  ctilef  activities  of  the  Commission,  and 
to  get  a  personal  look  at  many  of  its  nrob- 
lems.  *^ 

Wtthoot  that  apertoiec.  I  am  stare  that 
I  would  have  only  a  very  confused  and 
sketchy  conception  of  our  atomic-energy 
enterprlae.  Because  of  It,  I  believe  that  I 
have  a  fairly  dear  picture  of  it.  The  In- 
formation that  I  liaw*  acqnlied  Is.  of  course 
subject  to  security  restrtctlons  which  means' 
that  I  can  only  dtscuss  that  part  of  It  which 
Is  not  secret. 

^7  experience  as  an  Individual,  however 
Is  to  be  cantr  salad  with  that  of  Industry' 
Up  to  now  tedostry  generally  has  not  bsen 
»»to  get  a  broad,  mtlmate  knowledge  of 
atomle  energy,  in  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  describe  the  experience  of  my  own 
Industry— the  electric  utUltlea,  a  term  vUeh 
In  my  thinking  Incltides  both  the  prleately 
and  the  publicly  owned  electric  systems. 
,  Shortly  after  the  first  atomic  bomb  was 
tapped  on  Japan,  members  of  tlte  electrlc- 
utmty  Industry  reaUasd  that  In  time  this 
new  source  of  energy  might  very  well  revtriu- 
ftoo^ae  th,  piodueUun  of  power.  A  number 
°^  *••*■«  idaity  esglnaenand  ezecuttvas. 

in  IMS — to  make  an  tntsnslae  Investiga- 
tion of  the  new  field  of  technology.  Thta 
group  made  many  attempts  to  carry  on  the 
^q^^;  It  sought  out  the  sdenttaU  and 
techntftaaa  vbo  tiad  worked  on  the  project 

*^1!'  '."*  **  ^"'^     ^^  talked  to  Government 
<iflk-Uls.     But  it  never  got  very  far. 

*°'.—  •oon  «a  Mr.  Pike  and  his  associates 
Cigaiilewl  and  started  to  work  In  1947,  that 
ntUtty  grotip  aaked  to  mset  and  talk  with 
the  Atomic  Eocrgy  r  iMiefliai  On  that 
orruKkm.  not  quite  2  ysara  ^o.  these  imni 
hers  of  tba  Industry  had  a  long  session  with 
Mr.  LHienttial.  Mr.  Pfte.  and  their  frtlow  com- 
■dmianers.  They  dtacrlbed  to  these  oOctais 
the  futils  efforts  of  am  tndostry  to  study 
^^  The    anyth    report — pnb- 

rlght  after  the  first  bomb — bad  givai 
*nf ormatlai  to  show  that  ttm 
at  ntal  eoneem  to  the  deetrle 
.     Id  that  there  was  everywbcrs 
a  wa  ot  sseraey. 

^  It  was  very  difficult  for  people  who  had 
been  tata^kl  op  in  the  power  tetfastry  to 
real^  tbaamelaia  to  thass  HsKlKluas.  In 
5^  P"*»  t*a  elssteia  Ittles  have  always 
had  an  ImportaBt  part  ta  the  development  of 
the  equipment  which  they  use  to  generate 
poww.  PrcigiesaHe  oOB^ 
arlty  work  closely  vtUi 


deatlopment  In  new  and  better  types  ot 
■Mwhinea  and  facilities. 

One  has  only  to  fiiaiipBi  s  tke  eAdency  oC 
todayli  daetrle  generating  equipment  with 
that  of  a  quarter  century  ago  to  observe  the 
benefits  of  this  ecilaboratlon.  America's 
pteMmenal  war  prodvstlon.  the  atomic  en- 
ergy project  ItsM,  and  our  remartmtaie  poet- 
war  output — Including  support  of  the  Mar- 
shall  plan — owe  modi  to  the  efficiency  and 
adequacy  of  our  electric-power  supply.  It 
Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  ttuit  the  eoopsra- 
tlon  between  maker  and  lasr  of  electrical 
aquqnmnt  has  been  a  prlaM  fbetor  in  giving 
us  ttUs  rlda  rssouree  of  power. 

Now.  of  course.  I  would  not  press  too  tor 
the  analogy  between  development  of  eon- 
venticHial  electrlc-powsr  equipment  and 
stomlc  energy.  Jtuclear  energy  Is  quite  a 
dllferent  thing  from  ordlBary  souicas  of  en- 
ergy, namely.  Hiiiri>i  anergy  from  gassoiH. 
liquid,  and  solid  furts.  and  lijrtiailik  en- 
ergy from  faUtng  water.  It  involrss  a  radl- 
caUy  new  technology.  It  Is  surrounded  by 
oonalderatlans  of  — tHmsl  security  and  nsc- 
secrecy  for  whleh  w*  sssm  to  hae*  no 
in    our    political    or    industrial 


^  *be  earns  thne  the  two  subjects  have 
soeae  ttilags  in  eommon.  Varloua  official 
■ources  have  predicted  that  tt  U  only  a  mat- 
ter  of  years  bsfore  we  will  be  able  to  prodnea 
from  atomic  tuA.  Just  a  few 
ago.  OooBBlBsloaar  Bacher.  tn  the 
iBoipnmtn  paper  that  baa  thus  far 
on  nuclear  reactors — thee*  are  the 
piants  that  burn  atooalc  fial  iimisis 
^a  within  8  or  10  years  «*  ahould  have 

such  a  reactor.    He  potots  out. 

for  nuclear  energy  to  tiave  any 
Impact  upon  ttie  country  as  a  aonree  of 
eleetrtcal  energy  would  take  much 
eeomnnle  feaslbUity. 
that  I  vrlsh  to  sas^lMMlH  Is 
are  of  the 
terest  not  unly  to  the  otHtty : 
Industry  that 

all  Industry  has  an  Interest  in  such 
i  as: 

When  will  heat-power  reactors  tn  fact  be 
a  practical  reality? 

What   will   be  their  relative 
compared  with  otfear  sourcss  of 
hydraulic  energy? 

What    aifll     be     their    flrat     commercial 
appUcattanf 
What  wiu  be  theta^  relative  safety? 
Wm  they  be  exduatvaly  tn 
hands  or  under  Ucenae  to  private 
as  weU? 

Theway  in  which  these  and  a  best  of  other 
qusstlOBs  are  answered  may  weU  depend  oo 
ths  degree  to  wtiich  industry  is  pen 
arorkwlth  Government  <tMrtt>£  ti*^ 

tilEti  we 
re- 
r  aoly  slowly 
to  which  tn- 
its  of  Industry  are  permitted 
tohstp. 
AU  of  thte  may 
that 

I 
a  years 
ttattvm  of  the  utility' 
Atomic 
people 
plained 
Indnstry 

atomic  energy. ^ 

trying  to  determine  what  oppor^mtttes  >t 
held;  that  the  nttUttm  hoped  to  be  abia  to 
take  a  healthy  part  In  forttarfe^  the 

aifears  tn 
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oompetltfon  In  prlT»t«  enterprUe.  th*  util- 
ity reprcacntoUTM  MkMl  t::*  CommlMlon 
whether  a  way  could  not  b*  found  to  ofwn 
to  our  Industry.  In  mponsc.  the 
cited  the  oTerrldlng  objec- 
tlTee  of  the  IfcMahon  Act  to  aoure  the  com- 
mon dataiae  and  eecurlty.  Obviously,  eecrecy 
reetrtcttoni  vouki  be  necewiry  •»  lon<;  as 
tta*  world  remalmrt  In  Its  pr— ent  troublad 
atat*.  But  tba  Or— ilwtnn  alao  czprcaeed 
tlM  bopa  that  a  waf  conUI  be  found  to  recon- 
cile th— e  wmimiy  ooafllctlng  cbjectlTes  of 
Industry  partlctpatkm  and  secrecy. 

Mttcb  vaiuaMa  tiOM  taaa  paased.  Since  then 
ttaa  «ttllllH  ha«a  pretty  much  had  to  stAnd 
atlU  aa  far  as  this  tubjact  la  conoamed.  ThU 
li  not  a  crltldna  of  the  Atomic 
Coeamlaskm.  It  is  merely  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  The  hard  fact  is  that  Insofar 
as  reactor  dereloiment  Is  concerned,  the 
power  Industry,  which  Is  so  rltally  interested, 
taaa  practically  no  more  first-hand  knowl- 
edge now  than  It  had  S  years  ago.  It  has 
been  left  In  a  state  of  wonder. 

Again  let  me  emphasise,  this  Is  not  said  In 
criticism  of  the  CXmunission.  But  In  at- 
tempting to  ]udge  what  atomic  energy  may 
mean  to  Industry.  It  is  very  Important  to  bear 
this  In  mind.  It  will  be  dllDcult.  If  not  im- 
pOHlfele.  for  atomic  «MKgy  to  mean  very 
aan^  to  industry  xinlees  tiutustry  can  know 
what  the  developments  are  when  they  oc- 
cur— not  aTterward,  can  have  some  direct 
part  In  them,  and  can  employ  Industrial  In- 
SHHilty.  reaourcas.  and  organization  in  con- 
Ulvlut  ways  to  promote  new  developments 
and  to  make  use  of  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  one  sense 
atomic  energy  already  lias  a  considerable  Im- 
taoportance  for  business.  'The  Gov- 
li  q>ending  nearly  a  blllion  dollars 
annually  on  its  atomic  pro-am.  Much  of 
this  stun  is  spent  directly  with  industry, 
through  the  thousands  of  contracts  which 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  with 
Tarlous  private  concerns. 

But  most  of  this  contract  work  does  not 
really  let  industry  in  on  atomic  energy.  A 
good  deal  of  it  is  straight  procurement;  that 
u.  contracting  for  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
needs.  Much  of  it  is  in  construction  con- 
tracts. Some  goes  to  the  indiistrlal  concerns 
which  run  the  Government  reservations  at 
Oak  Ridge  and  Hanford  and  Loe  Alamos — a 
kind  of  company-town  arrangement.  An- 
other portion  goes  to  the  companies  which 
operate  tlve  Government's  production  plants 
at  these  locations. 

In  short,  as  Fortune  magazine  said  in  a 
recent  article  en  the  Commlselon.  a  large 
part  of  the  billion-dollar  annual  budget  Is 
spent  tinder  contractual  arrangements  which 
make  indtistry  a  hired  band  of  government. 

Now,  It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  Industry 
Is  the  hired  hand  in  these  undertakings. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  every- 
where been  commended  for  tu  practice  of 
doing  Its  work  through  contractors,  rather 
than  through  the  building  up  of  an  immense 
GoTemment  force.  But  when  the  question 
Is  asked.  "What  part  may  industry  have  In 
atomic  energy?"  there  is  obviously  the  hope 
that  there  wUl  be  more  to  the  answer  than. 
-Hired  hand." 

Up  to  now  the  prospect  that  industry  might 
be  something  more  than  a  hired  hand  In  the 
Impcvtant  aspects  of  atomic  energy  has  not 
been  too  bright.  In  a  few  areas,  industry 
haa  been  given  an  opportunity  to  operate 
or  leea  on  Its  own.  This  is  true  in  the 
ture  of  compounds  containing  radio 
It  is  true  in  the  general  use  by  In- 
dustry of  radio  isotopes  for  inditttrlal  re- 
search and  for  industrial  controls.  And  a 
rather  thriving  little  Industry  has  sprung  up 
In  the  poatwar  manufacture  of  radiation- 
detection  instrumenta. 

Hie  Oovernment  has  also  been  able  to  give 
tndtistry  a  pretty  free  hand  In  the  minings 
mUllng.  and  prnraeilng  of  the  essential  raw 
material — uranium.     In     fact,    earlier     this 
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Mke  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  the 

Aaaoclatlon  and  pointed  out 

r^tatng  opportunities  for  enter- 

At  the  conclusion  of  that 

(  xpressed  the  pious  hope,  as  he 

5  years  from  now  some  of  you 

to  these  meetings  in  gold- 

to  be  greeted  as  the  new 

Such  Is  the  spirit  of  free 

which  has  helped  to  make  our 

freat. 

I  know  Mr.  Pike  to  be  a  soimd 

dierchant  and  I  am  satisfied  that 

overselling  the  Colorado  miners. 

eaiBrm  that  spirit. 

ire  some  places  in  the  atomic- 

where  private  concerns,  which 

to  do  the  work,  can  make  an 

attempt  to  take  part. 

But  it  is  very  Important 

that  these  are  the  only  areas  in 

riling  like  free  enterprise  is  func- 

cqnnection  with  the  new  activities 

energy  has  stimulated. 

been  suggested  that  In 
presently  open  areas — the  tise 
opes — there  is  the  most  prom- 
of  all  for  rich  new  develop- 
are  as  yet  largely  unidentl- 
although  they  are  con- 
For  my  own  part,  I  think 
direction  Industry  has  much  to 
to.     These  developments,  how- 
be  necessarily  connected  with 
they  will   rather   be   a  by- 
new  research  tool,  radio  Iso- 
Isotopes  are  expected  to  father 
5f  new  discoveries.  Just  as  the 
lid. 

of  atomic  energy  Itself,  the 

or  developments  of  Interest  to 

of  course.  In  the  applica- 

energy  to  the  production  of 

This  is  what  the  electric 

naturally    most    Interested    In. 

he  nature  of  the  technological 

opportunities,  a  lot  of  other 

Industries   are    also  vitally   con- 

among  these  are  the  chem- 

and  heat  transfer  equipment, 

and  Instrument  Industries. 

large   unanswered    questions 

development   is:     How  much 

will  Industry  get  to  take  part? 

on  tells  us  that  next  year  it 

than  $100,000,000  on  its  re- 

That  Is  a  big  program,  and 

on  of  atomic  energy  to  the  pro- 

1  eat  and  power  on  a  large  scale 

success  of  that  program,  which 

period  of  years  to  produce  sub- 

ts. 

n  the  American  industrial  sys- 
ine  bold  enough  to  believe  that 
)f  that  reactor  program  in  turn 
low  well  we  bring  to  it  the  les- 
long    and    brilliant    record    of 
progress  in  other  fields, 
a  few  industrial  concerns  are 
engaged  in  working  on  reactors, 
a  main  contractor  lor  the 
is  scheduled  to  construct  and 
of  the  four  new  reactors  which 
:entral  part  of  the  Commission's 
the  next  few  years.     Another  of 
is  to  be  In  charge  of  West- 
wUl  have  a  Commission  con- 
purpose. 
lot  clear  whether  and  to  what 
industrial  concerns  and  other 
iidustrles   will    be   permitted   to 
:ven  more  Important,  it  is  not 
they  will  be  permitted  to  keep 
^breast   of   developments.    As   I 
tried  to  explain,  atomic  energy 
to  mean  very  much  to  Amerl- 
as  we  know  it,  unless  American 
chabled  to  have  an  Integral  part 
u  as  they  occur.    Only  in  that 
take   benefits   from  and 
to  atomic  energy  devaiop- 
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This  point  was  made  very  emphatically  In 
the  report  of  the  Parker  industrial  advisory 
group.  After  describing  some  of  the  Com- 
mission's more  Important  unsolved  techno- 
logical problems — Including  that  of  reactor 
development — the  report  went  on  to  say: 

"Success  In  finding  solutions  for  compara- 
ble problems  in  other  fields  of  technology  has 
come  about  through  energetic  attack  by 
many  competing  firms  and  indlvldtials 
rather  than  by  any  select  group.  The  Com- 
mission's contract  system — though  It  in- 
cludes some  of  the  country's  ablest  industrial 
organizations— Is  not  by  itself  a  real  substi- 
tute for  this  process." 

Then  the  report  attempted  to  explain  more 
concretely  Just  how  the  right  process  worked: 

"An  illtistratlon  of  the  process  In  miniature 
can  be  observed  in  the  experience  of  our  own 
small  group.  In  the  course  of  our  suirvey 
we,  that  is,  the  Industrial  advisory  group, 
were  consulted  Informally  by  the  Commission 
or  Its  contractors  on  problems  with  which 
they  were  confronted.  One  or  another  of 
our  number,  drawing  upon  his  particular 
Industrial  background,  was  able  more  than 
once  to  suggest  a  helpful  new  approach  to- 
ward solution.  The  suggestions  reflected  no 
superior  talent  but  merely  the  fact  that  occa- 
sionally the  specific  background  of  certain 
individuals  furnished  a  different  clue  from 
those  discerned  by  the  men  already  at  work 
on  the  subject." 

From  these  first-hand  experiences,  the  ad- 
visory group  then  drew  conclusions  in  the 
following  terms: 

"The  need,  as  Mr.  Llllenthal  has  said,  is  to 
bring  the  resources  of  Industry  to  bear  on 
atomic  energy  with  maximum  effect.  This 
means  that  all  those  Industries  which  are 
potentially  interested  must  somehow  become 
broadly  and  deeply  involved.  The  sugges- 
tions that  a  few  industrialists  may  make  on 
casual  contact  are  obviously  Insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  possible  contributions 
that  all  these  Industries  could  make  If  the 
opportunity  were  available  to  them." 

The  Parker  group  makes  it  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  the  process  is  two-sided.  Po- 
tentially Industry  has  much  to  give  In  de- 
veloping this  new  field.  But  It  should  also 
have  much  to  gain.  And  later  on  In  the  re- 
port there  is  this  account  of  an  experience 
which  Illustrates  the  other  side  of  the  coin: 

"One  of  otir  number  la  at  present  in  charge 
of  an  important  specific  industrial  research 
and  development  project.  Among  the  knotty 
tmanswered  questions  in  his  project  Is  one 
relating  to  the  type  of  coolant  to  be  used. 
During  our  survey  (of  the  Commission),  he 
observed,  first  hand,  a  imique  process  that 
was  being  worked  on  in  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion's laboratories  to  solve  a  problem  which 
also  related  to  coolants.  The  Commission's 
work  Immediately  suggested  to  him  a  new 
avenue  of  approach  to  his  own  special-re- 
search problem.  He  remarked  at  the  time 
that  even  had  he  read  about  the  Commis- 
sion's Investigation  in  the  technical  Journals 
the  chances  are  that  he  would  have  missed 
the  connection  with  his  own  investigations. 
Direct  personal  contact  with  the  work  in  th» 
atomic  energy  laboratory  gave  him  the  con- 
crete experience  necessary  to  see  a  relation- 
ship that  he  would  otherwise  have  missed." 

The  lesson  in  this  example  should  also  be 
clear ; 

"The  experience  Just  described  (the  re- 
port continues)  Is  In  Itself  a  rather  trivial 
Incident.  Yet  It  Is  out  of  a  multitude  of  such 
trivial  Incidents,  experienced  by  many  peo- 
ple, that  the  massive  forward  movement  of 
technology  takes  place.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  emphasize  that  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  competent  reporting  by  the  Com- 
mission will  fall  of  Its  purpose  unless  It  Is 
complemented  by  extensive  Individual,  per- 
sonal contacts  between  qualified  technolo- 
gists. Industry  leaders,  and  Commission  per- 
sonnel and  work." 

These,  I  think,  are  very  forceful  statementa 
of  the  need  for  establishing  extensive  con- 
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tacts  between  cnr  atomic-energy  deveiop- 
ments  and  the  Industrial  world.  But  wbat 
^bout  tbe  TfrpitWMSMts  of  secrecy?  tbmeta 
dsMtopaaent — the  field  of  moat  vital  Interest 
t»  tndttstry — is  alao  an  area  where  reqtilre- 
ments  of  Government  monopoly  and  secrecy 
appear  to  be  very  strict. 

We  get  back,  therefore,  to  tbat  dilemma 
which  coofrooted  the  Conunlasian  and  the 
utility  people  at  their  meeting  a  fsan  ago: 
■ow  to  reconcile  a  healthy  compeCttHv  tn- 
diastrlal  partlrlpenoo  in  atomic  eoeigy  with 
the  admitted  neeesslty  for  some  Govsmment 
HMMMpoly  and  flHirti  eecrecy. 

Bvtepe  tlie  aBoat  taportant  feature  of  tbe 
rsport  of  Mr.  Parker's  Industrtal  advisory 
90up  la  tu  hopeful  ezposltlcHi  of  a  number 
of  •■fs  by  which  the  objective  of  wider  In- 
dVMtrtad  parti^pstion  could  be  fitted  in  witb 
these  requirements. 

The  indtistrlai  advlaory  group  report  eon- 
tained  enthuaUstle  apfworal  of  the  ft^^^ 
which  the  Atomic  Bueigy  OommlaBUm  b^ 
made  along  many  lines.  It  did  suggest,  liow- 
ever.  that  the  Commisalon  should  make  a 
still  more  strenuous  effort  along  several 
fronts  for  tbe  purpose  of-  encouraging  and 
promoting  induatriaJ  participation.  And  it 
set  forth  the  preeondittons  for  such  partlci- 
patlon  essentially  as  follows: 

1.  Industry  must  be  given  more  knowledge 
of  the  subject; 

2.  It  must  have  more — mu^  more — direct 
contact  with  tbe  devdopmental  work:   and 

3.  It  must  have  much  more  invtdvenkent 
In  that  work. 

These  are  the  roads  that  must  be  opened 
up  to  industry  if  It  Is  to  recogniae  »r^  %%^^ 
advantage  of  oppcntunities  to  partlctpate 
and  to  help. 

To  this  end.  the  report  urged  the  Com- 
mission to  increase  the  publication  of  Infor- 
mation about  atomic  energy  in  a  form  useful 
to  Industry.  It  irged  the  OosnmiSBion  to 
develop  a  program  by  which  engbMsrs.  tech- 
nicians, and  executives  in  Industrtea  which 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  field  can 
be  brought  directly  In  touch  with  the  atomic- 
energy  enterprise.  It  urged  the  Commission 
to  expand  Its  system  of  industrial  advisory 
committees,  thus  emulating  the  practice  of 
tbe  War  Production  Board.  As  I  obeo-ved  a 
while  ago.  that  agency  used  these  commit- 
tees with  great  effectiveness,  both  to  educate 
Industry  about  the  war-production  program 
and  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  advice  from 
industry. 

None  of  these  proposals  need  cause  any 
conflict  with  tbe  requirements  of  secrecy  or 
NMMed  Oovwmwomkt  BiaaKipc^y. 

During  the  past  year  tbe  Oommlssloo  haa 
ttaeif  found  it  posaihie  to  step  up  dsclasstllca- 
tion  and  publication  at  nonsecret  data.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  a  considerable  accti- 
eration  In  this  activity.  The  fifth  esml- 
■BBUal  report  to  CangresB  la  In  ItaeU  a 
Boteble  example  of  publication  of  material 
which  should  be  of  use  to  indtistry  in  keep- 
ing abreast  of  atomic-energy  developments. 
Dr.  Bacher's  paper  on  reactors  Is  another. 
Tlie  annoimcement  tbat  In  the  near  future 
a  comprehensive  CommlaBlan  rqacrt  on  rcac 
t<»  develqpnoau  will  be  published  is  even 


All  these  efforta  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mlsBluu  seem  to  me  deserving  of  highest 
praise.  I  think  they  are  calculated  as  time 
goes  on  to  prxxnote  more  and  more  lodoa- 
trlal  participation. 

It  should  also  be  possible— as  the  Parker 
group  urgee— to  permit  a  good  many  more 
representatives  of  interested  Induetriss  to 
have  personal  access  to  tbe  atomic  enogy 
work.  Theee  people  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  security  ehecka  and  ****"g»«Mni^  as  the 
AEC  cuntractois  and  consnitanta  now  are. 
With  such  safeguards,  their  lattMate  oontact 
With  the  program  should  not  Imparll  aeoea- 
aary  secrecy  in  any  way. 

It  can  be  inferred  from  the  Onmmlsrion'^ 
■a^mnse  to  the  industrial  advisory  report, 
that  it  now  has  under  active 


a  number  of  additional  BMMSBva  more  or 
lass  in  line  with  the  reoammendatlons  of  tbe 
Parker  group.  But  thla  welcome  InittaUve 
on  the  part  of  the  Ooe— uaat  triB  not  alone 
praduee  rsiUliaL.  InAMry  will  acvar  attaitn 
*  more  slgMMcaMt  role  In  atomic  aflUBB  vn- 
less  industry,  too.  oontrlbctas  a  oonttdsr* 
ab|e  amount  of  Inttlayve  and  enterprise. 

Kperlcnced  new^japermen  will  tell  ycu 
that  de^ptte  the  barriers  ot  aecrecy  which 
sarmand  atonle  energy.  It  la  in  leilhslsss 
poBsthle  to  *»  a  food  Joh  of  reporting  oa 
atomic  energy  events.  Bat  these  Joumalins 
will  alao  teO  poa  tiwt  te  ortsr  to  do  a  good 
job  in  the  fsce  of  these  faarrlerB.  they  nxm. 
be  willing  to  work  two  or  three  times  as  hard. 
They  must  be  wllUag  to  spend  two  or  tteea 
thnee  as  much  ttaaa  In  gening  a  story  m 
they  would  in  the  OMe  of  a 


I  think  the  same  ratio  wUl  bold  true  for 
Industrial  rewards  In  this  fiald.  F^v  ezampte. 
tt  wlU  take  a  great  deal  of 
of  industry  to  make  use  of 
material  which  the  Alomle 
slon  Is  now  pubUahlBg.  Tbe  CommlaBtaa  is 
obviously  endeavoring  to  put  the  Informa- 
tion cut  in  a  form  that  will  be  dear  and 
useful  to  Industry.  Btit  the  subject  matter 
Is  unfamiliar  ax>d  dificult.  Until  Industry 
acquires  a  background,  therefore,  tt  vriU  have 
to  make  a  ^leclal  aObrt  to  dignt  am  uadcr- 
stand  what  the  CommlsKion  publishes. 

The  piopueed  program  to  bring  more  out- 
side inditttrlal  technologists  snd  executives 
into  direct  personal  contact  with  attanle 
energy  work  would  alao  be  full  of  dtSeoMas. 
Tbe  program  would  not  be  feasible  at  all 
unlem  our  leading  Indostriallsta  pitch  In 
raergetically  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion in  setting  it  up  and  in  making  tt  wckIc. 
The  same  thing  h(dds  true  for  industrial 
advisory  conunittees.  If  and  when  the  Com- 
mission begins  to  use  them  mere  widely, 
they  will  only  be  us^nl  If  Interested  in- 
dustrial concerns  make  their  most  competent 
executives  and  engineers  available  for  mem- 
bership. 

Birt  in  my  opinion.  It  Is  eesentlal  that  in- 
dtistry  be  alert  to  of^portunitiea  for  »»«^»if 
such  a  special  inveetokent  of  time.  eSort.  and 
talent  in  atomic  energy  aflatis.  Industry 
should  not  expect  that  by  following  this 
coarse  It  will  secure  quick  or  spectacular 
reaulta.  Atomic  enngy  la  likely  to  be  an 
Increaalngly  Important  force  for  peace  ss 
well  as  war.  But  resulta  will  come  not  sud- 
denly but  gradually.  During  the  pseaeat  de- 
velopmental stagea  industry  mtist  be  pre- 
pared to  get  Into  the  work  without  the  In- 
ducement of  Immediate  rewards.  Unless 
industry  docs  this  now — end  this  Is  tbe  point 
that  needs  to  be  empt»sized  most  strongly 
— tt  Is  not  Ukely  to  have  an  Important  voice 
In  atomic  affairs  later  on. 

Tt)e  prospecte  for  industry  tn  stomlc 
enCTgy  have  thxis  far  been  somewhat  dim. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commiswloo.  however. 
Is  making  a  special  effort  to  bring  tndxKtry 
more  actively  into  the  picture.  It  Is  ap- 
parently prepared  to  make  still  greater  ex- 
ertloiis  In  this  dtrectkm.  If  indttstrv  will 
respond — with  Initiative,  energy,  and  aggres- 
siveness— then  I  think  the  prospecte  for 
industry  can  become  very  brl^t. 
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HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PrHKSTLVAXU 

IN  THE  8XNATE  OP  THE  CNTTED  STATXS 

Ifr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  President.  I  a5k 
unanimoos  conscait  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rscote  an  addi«n 
delivered  by  me  at  Chester.  Pa..  On 
March  17.  1949.  before  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  ol  Delaware  County 
Pennsylvania. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addr«;s 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rgceot 
as  follows: 

It  la  »  real  pleasure  to  eome  to  beeutlful, 
hl^rlc.  and  industrial  Delaware  County 

Hare  the  first  permanent  aettlsment  in 
Pcnasflvante  was  bagna  by  the  fTaiilss  tn 
IMS.  «0  yeais  before  tta  arrival  of  the 
Quakers 

Here  was  established  Oie  first  m%t  of  the 
go*WTunent  of  Pennsylvania,  where  WUIbun 
Ptnn  presided.  Tour  talstarle  oourthouw  in 
Chester  Is  the  oldest  pubUe  building  In  our 
State. 

R«^uliitionary  battles  were  fought  on  the 
eoii  of  DeUware  County.  It  is  the  last  rest- 
ing place  <a  Ocn.  Anthony  Wa>ne.  one  of 
America's  greatest  soMlen.  It  U  the  birth- 
place of  Benjamin  Wast,  the  famous  painter; 
Jctm  Bvtr^B.  the  noted  botanist:  and  of 
'John  MDrtoD.  one  of  the  algnen  of  the 
Ds(daration  of  Indepeudenee. 

Delaware     County^     famottt     collcgsa 
Swarthmore.  Tlllanova.  and  many  iilbeis 
and  tte  strongholds  of  ret^tan  have  given 
your    people    high    cultural    snd    sptrttnal 
attatnmente. 

Industrially,  your  ootmty  Is  highly  devel- 
oped for  peace  and  war  work.  Tour  annual 
production  in  shlpb«dldiBg.  oil  refining,  tex- 
tiles.   looomo«lvea.    paper,    electrteal-eqtp. 

mCXlt    BBftCbftncW     AABAI    ^AJCtlnaPtt     AfliA    «A^Ab« 

enormous  psaretlms  total  <tf  nearly  tttO.- 
0604100.  Tttase  tadnsttles  give  gainful  em- 
ptoymaat  to  about  100.000  peofde. 

Mlasral  fvoducu  and  the  vteld  from  your 
aOjOOO  acres  devoted  to  agrtcuiturs  add  asore 
milllocis  to  your  balanced  ■^-'^twrny.  The 
total  Is  consldsiabl>  greater  than  tbe  total 
of  aaany  6ta*es  of  the  Unlcm. 

The  spleiMtlil  autertai.  cultural  and  splriu 
tml  deveiopeBent  of  Delaware  County  is  a 
typical  example  of  American  progrees  and 
achievement.  It  is  the  stKcess  story  of  i 
lean  enterprlae.  initiative  and  industry, 
ing.  saving,  inverting  and  i-'-r— '-g  m 
atmosphere  of  fteedom.  Thus  the  _ 
welfare  has  been  advaaeed  through  the  years. 

This  pattern,  repeated  thonsands  of  tloMa 
in  large  and  small  sommnnltles  Is  rssiwiBltils 
far  the  greataeas  of  Aasartaa.  It  has  given 
our  country  a  foremost  posltlop  among  the 
naticas  of  the  world. 

Delaware  County  people  are  Intcrestsd  In 
good,  dean,  eoon<»nicai  and  forward-looklaf 
government. 

In  America  the  people  are  the  govern- 
ment but  they  auHt  tafea  a  aiaeare  and  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  aCalis  of  govemmsat  If 
they  arc  to  control  it. 

The  people  must  fully  understand  and 
give  uneelflsh  conslderstior  to  ev«7  pro- 
posal If  they  are  to  eootlnue  to  direct  their 
government.  Othcr>srtse  the  Oovernment  wiu 
direct  tiMm. 

I  think  the  following   wiU   be 
by  an  of  us  sa  sslf-evidsnt  truths: 

haa  produeed  aaore  of  the  good  tblags  of 
life  for  more  people  than  any  other  govern- 
ment ever  estabilahed 

2.  Our  greatness  as  a  Katkm  reste  upon  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual, 
are  God-gtven  rlghte.    Our  mightiest 

awapondartagwarlsourfWedaffn.    In^ 

Umm  ffeedom  gives  us  the  rlgM  and  the  op- 
patanity  to  pursue  our  own  ti^>pincas  and 


•  <3 


3.  Americans  can  preesxfs  Indlvldtial  free- 
dom only  by  constant  vtgHance.  W«  cannot 
tie  free  nnlsm  we  appreciate  the  btssslnci  of 
freedom  and  aeeept  the  obligatlOBs  It  imi 

4.  An    America,    divktad    lato 
groupa.  and  racea.  will  be  destroyed.     We 
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cannot  survive  If  we  are  divided  toy  ]e*loasy. 
hatred,  and  prejudice.  We  are  weakened  it 
one  section,  group  or  clasa  profiu  at  the 
mxptxiam  of  another. 

&.  Oovammuits  that  spend  tseyond  their 

maaas  can  go  brtAe.  the  same  as  indlviduaU. 

With  these  truths  In  mind  let  us  consider 

briefly  some  of  the  things  endangering  our 

vay  of  life. 

In  America  today  a  great  war  is  In  prog- 
reas.  The  outcome  of  that  conflict  will 
daetde  whether  we  are  to  continue  as  a 
Nation  of  individual  freedom  and  self  reli- 
ance under  free  enterprise  or  whether  we  are 
to  live  under  the  Socialistic  domination  of 
an  all-powerful  government. 

The  opposing  force*  in  this  struggle  rep- 
rsaent  two  widely  separated  philosophies 
of  goremment.  One  proclaims  that  America 
can  achieve  greater  progress  through  central- 
isation of  government  at  the  Federal  level. 
Xta  followers  believe  In  the  concentration  of 
power  and  autnorlty.  supported  by  high 
taxes  and  the  unlimited  expenditure  of 
public  funds  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  central  government. 

The  other  army  is  composed  of  those  who 
Advocate  prudent  and  economical  govern- 
ment within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  believe  that  local  government 
should  retain  control  of  those  functions 
which  have  been  traditionally  recognized  as 
matters  for  local  determination  at  the  local 
level. 

The  opposing  camps  are  not  divided  along 
strict  political  lines.  The  fight  tor  higher 
taass.  bigger  spending  and  encroachment 
upon  IndlTldual  freedom  is  being  waged  by 
some  Republicans  as  well  as  the  Democratic 
Party  now  in  power. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  are  some  Demo- 
cnts  like  Sraator  Btko.  of  Virginia,  and  his 
■vppcnters.  who  are  battling  on  the  side  of 
economy.  lower  tasas,  and  constitutional 
govemmeat. 

The  Eighty-first  Ckingress  is  the  battle- 
ground in  this  axiAicx.  As  you  are  well 
•ware,  those  believing  In  unrMtrlcted  spend- 
ing are  In  control  of  the  national  purse- 
strings. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  witnessed  In  the 
last  3  decades  a  change  In  the  whole  think- 
iBf  of  millions  of  otir  people  They  have 
been  misled  by  false  promises  into  believing 
that  hard  work  and  thrift  are  outmoded 
virtuf^.  They  have  been  taught  that  gov- 
•mment  is  the  source  of  everything  that  Is 
needed  to  make  life  comfortable  snd  secure. 
No  more  daagcrous  theory  has  ever 
threatened  our  nattonal  sslalence. 

In  all  history  every  demagogue  who  has 
■ought  to  enlarge  and  perpetuate  selfish 
power  has  posed  as  a  friend  and  benefactor 
of  the  people — and  has  pretended,  for  selfish 
motives,  to  be  the  protector  of  every  minority 
group. 

Every  demagogue  has  been  loud  In  his 
promise  to  give  something  to  the  people  but 
b**  concealed  his  real  purpose  to  take  pre- 
cious liberty  away  from  the  people. 

The  tragic  fact  remains  that  the  trend  to- 
ward a  socialistic  form  of  goremment  Is 
interwoven  with  the  false  notion  that  gov- 
ernment is  better  able  to  do  things  for  the 
people  than  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

Too  many  of  our  people  have  accepted  the 
Idea  that  governments,  state  and  national. 
Ixave  Inexhaustible  sources  of  revenue.  They 
Mcm  to  think  that  money  spent  by  the  Oov- 
emment  does  not  cost  the  individual  citizen 
anything. 

The  restilt  has  been  a  mad  scramble  for 
higher  taxes  ail  over  the  country.  New  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  taxation  are  being 
devised  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  blcgcr 
Government  spending.  Every  level  of  Gov- 
•mment  is  involved  In  this  move  to  dig 
tfaspsr  and  deeper  Into  the  pockets  of  th* 
wage  earner  and  into  the  resources  of  busl- 
nsss  and  productive  industry. 
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alone  would  result  In  a  saving  estimated  at 
$3,000,000,000  a  year. 

I  cannot  take  your  time  to  discuss  the  con- 
tinually increasing  spending,  taxes,  and  debt 
at  the  other  levels  of  government,  but  the 
figures  show  that  the  same  Infection  is 
spreading  through  State  and  local  govern- 
ment all  over  the  Nation. 

What  does  all  this  mean? 

It  means,  first  of  all,  that  unless  we  stop 
this  drunken  spending  spree  we  will  soon  find 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  road  we  have  been 
traveling — the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

All  the  elements  of  American  greatness  will 
be  destroyed.  A  socialistic  pattern  of  gov- 
ernment dictatorship  will  seize  control.  The 
freedctn  of  the  individual  will  be  lost.  The 
free-enterprise  system  will  oe  wiped  out. 

The  youth  of  America  will  be  robbed  of  a 
chance  to  get  ahead.  Already  we  have 
reached  a  situation  where  the  young  man  of 
today,  starting  from  scratch  and  looking  for- 
ward to  a  career  in  business,  has  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  establish  himself  in  a  small 
way.  That  is  how  many  in  this  audience 
started  and  have  succeeded. 

I  tell  you  that  It  Is  downright  Immoral  to 
deprive  our  young  men  and  young  women 
of  the  opportunities  that  were  open  to  every 
American  in  the  past. 

Undoubtedly,  the  man  who  will  suffer 
most  will  be  the  man  who  works  with  bis 
hands.  Organized  latxir  will  lose  all  the 
legitimate  rights  that  have  l)een  won 
through  years  of  struggle.  Labor  unions  will 
be  outlawed.  Just  as  they  have  been  in  every 
country  under  the  iron  rule  of  socialistic 
dictatorship.  Industry  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  government.  The  high  living  standards 
attained  through  the  hard  work  of  genera- 
tions will  disappear,  never  to  be  regained. 

This  threat  of  disaster  is  not  something 
that  may  worry  us  in  the  distant  future.  It 
hangs  over  our  heads  at  this  very  moment. 
Wc  may  see  the  tragic  result  within  the  life- 
time of  many  in  this  room  unless  we  turn 
about  now  and  go  the  other  way. 

It  would  be  most  pleasing  to  Joe  Stalin  to 
see  America  in  financial  collapse.  As  long 
as  the  Communists  carry  on  their  cold  war. 
we  must  strengthen  our  defenses.  If  at  the 
same  time  we  continue  our  program  of  reck- 
less waste  and  extravagance,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  Russia  to  engage  in  a  shooting 
war  against  us. 

By  our  own  hands  we  will  bring  destruction 
down  upon  us.  That  is  the  day  for  which 
the  Communists  are  patiently  and  hopefully 
waiting. 

That,  my  friends,  is  not  a  comforting  pic- 
ture. It  is.  however,  the  price  that  we  will 
be  forced  to  pay  if  through  carelessness,  in- 
difference, wasteful  spending,  and  excessive 
taxation  we  allow  the  liberty  that  is  our 
sacred  heritage  to  slip  from  our  hands 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  referred  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Nation  as  a  war  to  de- 
cide the  destiny  of  the  United  States. 

I  repeat,  it  is  war— a  hard,  tough  war. 

If  we  are  to  save  America  we  must  not  be 
content  with  a  weak  or  hesitating  protest 
against  the  spendthrift  policy  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  cannot  denounce  socialism  on  one 
hand  and  at  the  same  time  support  Socialis- 
tic experimentation  under  the  deceptive 
guise  of  social  advancement. 

We  must  not  Join  with  pressure  groups 
seeking  Government  hand-outs  or  special 
privileges. 

I  have  had  a  great  many  letters  from  in- 
dividtials  and  business  organizations  who 
expressed  themselves  vigorously  in  favor  of 
reduced  Government  costs,  reduction  In 
taxes,  a  balanced  budget,  and  sound  fiscal 
policies. 

They  denounced  Increased  spending.  Yet 
those  same  individuals  and  organizations 
urged  and  demanded  Government  funds  to 
finance  their  own  pet  projects  or  selfish 
schemes. 
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We  cannot  cut  down  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment unless  everyone  is  willing  to  recognlas 
the  terrible  danger  and  to  put  aside  selfish 
Interest  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 

We  must  go  out  and  fight — and  fight  hard. 
Wis  nraat  train  our  heaviest  artillery  against 
tvery  tax  and  spend  proposal  that  would 
hasten  us  along  the  path  to  a  welfare  sUte, 
a  police  state,  or  any  other  form  of  statlsm. 
High  taxes  resiUt  In  state  control  State 
control  now  dominates  nearly  all  European 
countries.  Increasing  taxes  was  the  key 
move  in  the  nationalization  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Nazi  Gennany,  Fascist  Italy,  and  Socialist 
Britain. 

In  all  these  countries  taxes  were  boosted 
sharply  and  public  spending  increased  Pri- 
vate enterprise  was  weakened  and  finally 
destroyed.  The  government  ceased  to  be  a 
free  form  of  govwnment.  The  individual 
eltlaen  lost  his  freedom.  They  first  had 
what  they  called  a  leveltng-off  process.  Then 
came  the  dole  and  finally  servitude 

For  15  years  government  costs  in  America 
have  rapidly  Increased.  We  are  drying  up 
the  Investment  capital  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  industries.  No  country  can 
long  survive  when  Its  people  must  pay  more 
for  government  than  they  pay  for  food. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  today. 

In  my  career  as  a  public  official  and  as  a 
soldier,  covering  50  years.  I  have  fought  con- 
stantly to  preserve  and  safeguard  Individual 
tnedom.  I  do  not  propose,  and  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  propose,  to  stand  idly  by  while 
willful  or  unthinking  men  destroy  the  free- 
doms that  have  been  bought  by  the  blood  of 
patriots  and  heroes  in  every  generation. 

I  have  been  criticized  many  times  becatise 
I  have  constantly  preached  economy  in  gov- 
ernment and  lower  taxes.  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  because  I  believe  It  Is  the  most  posi- 
tive program  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  the  only  program 
that  will  Injure  a  future  of  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

I  realize  it  would  be  pleasant  and  popular 
to  advocate  spending — a  something-for- 
nothlng  policy — without  regard  for  the  m- 
ture  of  America.  But  I  assure  you.  with  all 
the  emphasis  at  my  command,  that  I  shall 
never  engage  In  such  a  poptilarlty  contest. 
There  Is  too  mtich  at  stake  for  ouri  country 
and  the  world. 

In  the  present  war  the  expoocnts  of  econ- 
omy and  decentralization  of  Government  are 
fighting  a  refu-  guard  action.  They  need 
recruits.  They  need  thousands  of  Paul  B«- 
veres  who  will  warn  the  countryside  and  tha 
cities  of  tba  •pproachlng  danger 

As  citiaoia.  ••  Hastneasmen.  and  as  leaders 
In  your  county,  your  place  is  In  the  front  line 
of  defense. 

Your  manifest  duty  is  to  protect  what  has 
been  built  up  through  years  of  work  and 
thrift. 
But  you  have  a  greater  obligation 
It  is  your  job  to  spread  the  doctrine  at 
Americanism,  to  make  those  who  have  been 
mifiintormed  or  mlaled  aware  of  the  peril  to 
their  Jobs,  their  homee.  and  their  freedom. 

It  is  your  lob  to  point  out  that  a  free  peo> 
pie  are  capable  of  administering  their  own 
welfare  without  an  army  of  bureaucrats 
supervising  their  lives. 

It  is  your  Job  to  Join  with  the  right-think- 
ing men  of  labor  and  agriculture  in  keeping 
America  solvent  by  demanding  sound  fiscal 
policies. 

It  U  your  Job  to  talk  with  the  boys  and 
girls  in  your  high  schools,  the  young  men 
and  young  women  in  your  colleges  and  others 
Just  starting  out  in  life.  Tell  them  of  Um 
ftmdamental  values  that  are  embraced  In 
freedom  and  the  rewards  that  come  from 
tettttttrc  liard  work,  and  thrift. 

tmifinm  opon  ib«n  the  lessons  of  our 
Nation's  graatnses  that  this  country  «■• 
buUt  by  sturdy  God-fearing  men  and  wonaa 
who  depended  upon  their  own  efforts.  Tbey 
did  not  look  to  the  Government  for  a  hand- 
out when  the  going  was  rough. 


They  were  willing  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. They  did  not  ask  the  Government  to 
support  them 

Fellow  Americans.  I  have  pointed  out  what 
aaams  to  me  to  ba  our  obUgatlon  and  otir  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  human  prog- 
resa  tfiould  be  halted.  I  do  not  say  that  any 
0*  tha  caaential  functions  of  Government 
should  be  curtailed. 

But  I  do  say  that  we  should  advance  in  ac- 
cordance with  honest  principles,  sound  fiscal 
policies,  and  within  the  limits  of  our  ability 
to  pay  without  danger  to  the  ©"er-aU  na- 
tional ecooosny. 

In  closing  1  ask  that  yen  remember  that 
governments  do  not  create  anything:  that 
Government  qwnding  cannct  raise  living 
standards:  and  that  Government  spending 
canno'^  make  permanent  prosperity. 

Government  cannot  make  the  weak  strong 
by  making  the  strong  weak.  Our  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  an  Influence  for  good  in  tha 
world  by  destro3rlng  our  fin.  -icial  structure. 

Government  left  to  rhniys^  maj  easily  de- 
generate into  dictatorship  and  slavery.  Don't 
let  that  happen  here. 

This  Government  kwlongs  to  the  people. 
It  is  our  precioufi  heritage. 

Do  not.  through  sheer  Indlfltfence.  let  tt 
slip  through  our  hands. 

America  is  the  last  renudning  hope  of  a 
tne  world. 

We  can  all  help  make  that  hope  a  reality. 

God  grant  that  we    lay  no«  fail.    If  we  do 

clvUlsation  may  not  have  another  chance  In 
a  thousand  years. 


Our  National  FUf 

EXrENSION  OP  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  WrW  BAMfSUOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  18,  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recobd  an  essay  entitled 
"Our  NaUonal  Flag."  by  Lt.  Col.  Arthur 
M.  Edwards.  United  States  Army,  retired. 

Colonel  Edwards  is  a  resident  of  Con- 
toocook,  N.  H.  He  is  living  in  retirement 
there  after  faithful  military  service  to 
his  country.  Embodied  In  his  essay  are 
not  only  some  splendid  thoughts  with 
reference  to  our  national  symbol  but  also 
specific  instructions  regarding  the  proper 
use  of  our  flag.  I  feel  that  this  work  of 
Colonel  Edwards  Is  especially  timely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKcoao, 
as  follows: 

Otm   HATIONAL   VLSO 

(By  Arthur  li.  Edwards,  lieutenant  colonel. 
U.  S.  Army  (retired) ) 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  our  national  flag 
really  begins  with  our  Nation's  history.  FTocn 
tt-.  many  components  artsea  the  pattern  of 
our  Stars  and  Stripes  which  thenie  fades  back 
Into  antiquity. 

For  the  star  Is  the  ancient  symbol  of  men 
and  as  a  oeleeUal  goal  lor  his  sovereign  soul 
points  the  way  to  eternally  high  ambitions 
and  Ideals.  The  stripe  Is  a  s3rmbol  of  the 
rays  of  light  shining  In  glory  from  the  stm 
In  alternate  heama  of  red  and  white  and  lends 
ItaeU  to  our  flag  symboliiBi. 

A  banner  like  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
ambiMlying  both  of  these  themes  becomes  a 
living  thing  breathing  our  national  sover- 
eignty for  which  loyal  Americar-:  suffer  and 
die. 


The  first  flags  adopted  by  the  different  o,^ 
tioiu  of  our  country  represented /the  local 
features  trf  a  wilderness  to  be  conduered  arul 
these  banners  served  their  purpose  ealculatetT' 
to  stir  men  to  patriotic  action  In  times  of 
danger. 

The  first  flag  to  resemble  our  present  Na» 
tlonal  Emblem  was  the  so-called  Grand  Union 
Flag,  conceived  by  a  committee  from  Con- 
gress who  waited  upon  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton in  June  1775  after  the  first  hatthw  ai  the 
Revolution  Just  after  he  had  taken  eoHBaafl 
in  Cambridge.  Mass..  of  the  AmetlcaB  Anny. 
The  outcome  of  this  conference  was  a  colo> 
nlal  flag  tending  to  tinite  the  colonies  but 
indicating  more  home  nile  than  complete 
Independence  from  Great  Britain.  It  con- 
sisted of  13  horizontal  stripes  alternated  red 
and  white.  7  red  -and  6  white  with  red  t(^ 
and  bottom,  representing  the  union  of  the 
colonies,  with  a  blue  field  or  tinion  in  the 
upper  left-hand  comer  where  there  was  a 
design  which  blended  the  blood-red  rectan- 
gular valiant  English  Cross  of  St.  George  with 
the  pure  white  diagonal  Scotland  Croas  ot 
St.  Andrew  exemplifying  the  highest  Chria- 
tian  virtues. 

General  Washington  approved  this  ban- 
ner and  raised  it  on  January  2.  1776.  over 
the  fort  at  Prospect  Hill,  Somervllle.  Mass., 
where  he  commanded  the  Army.  In  doing 
so  he  proclaimed.  "We  hoisted  the  Union 
flag  In  compliment  to  the  United  Ooloolaa 
and  saluted  It  with  13  guns."  This  flag  had 
already  been  hoisted  by  John  Paul  Jones  De- 
oember  a.  1775.  on  the  flagship  Alfred  of  the 
small  fleet  of  ships  built  by  the  Continental 
Congress  and  commanded  by  Commodore 
Ksek  Hopkins.  This  flag  is  also  called  the 
first  Navy  ensign  and  the  Cambridge  flag 
as  there  it  was  first  raised  by  land  forcea. 

As  the  Bevolutlonary  struggle  developed 
moee  desperate  and  bloody  ftght-jT>y  with  ita 
oooaequent  blttemeas  and  our  then  mother 
country  became  more  arrogant  and  tyran- 
nical the  idea  was  bom  of  ccsnplete  national 
Independence  and  with  It  a  desire  for  an 
appropriate  national  flag. 

In  the  confusion  of  war.  complete.  authen« 
tic  details  of  all  Incidents  connected  with  the 
planning  of  our  first  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
lacking.  It  Is  safe  to  say  however  that  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  American  Bev- 
olutlonary Army.  General  Washington  gave 
the  final  decision  ao  that  on  June  14.  1777, 
Congrees  doubtless  In  deference  to  General 
Waahlngtanl  wlsbee  passed  the  following 
resolution:  "That  the  flag  of  the  IS  United 
States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  tmlon  be  IS  stars  white  in  a  Mue 
field,  representing  a  new  consteUatkm.** 
Thus,  June  14  is  a  day  to  be  aoleauilaed  as 
National  Flag  Day. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stars  was  oat 
specified  by  law  but  General  Washingto  ap- 
proved for  the  Army  the  plan  of  a  circle  for 
the  stars  symmetrically  placed  in  the  blue 
field  or  union  to  signify  a  complete  contin- 
uous harmoniotis  union  of  the  old  13  Colo- 
nies to  be  Indestmctihle  as  long  as  the  stars 
representing  sovereign  Statea  were  not  pol- 
luted by  treason  or  the  lulght  effulgence  of 
the  stripes  of  the  flag  smeared  with  political 
Infamy. 

That  General  Waahtngton  helped  dMlgn 
this  banner  pattern  la  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  declared  "We  take  the  stars  from 
heaven  to  represent  a  new  national  con- 
stellation. We  take  the  red  badge  d  cour- 
age from  our  mother  covmtry  aeparmting  It 
by  white  strlpea  showlBg  that  we  have  sep- 
arated from  her.  and  tlM  white  stripes  shall 
go  down  to  poeterlty  representing  Uberty." 

And  we  mcy  weU  say  a  holy  cavtse  it  la 
when  lu  virtue  ever  keeps  pace  with  Its 
valor. 

It  Is  certain  that  General  Wasikli^itaa 
personally  had  one  of  these  star -circle  flags 
made  for  his  own  property  to  carry  oo  hia 
campatgni     Besides  the  circle  of  stars   in 

the    blue    union    there    were    other 

executed.    The  first  Stars  and  Buipm 
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th«  IS  stars  arransed  as  a  s^xjup  so  planned 
tbat  the  lines  of  stars  blended  the  croti 
d  St.  Ocor^  and  St.  Andre-ar.  The  Ben- 
yingtoM  flag  which  Inspired  the  Green 
Movntaln  men  to  dedslre  rlctory  over  part 
at  British  Burgoyne's  army  bad  11  stars 
arranged  as  an  arch  In  the  union  with  a 
star  In  the  two  upper  blue  comers.  These 
•tarry  flags  were  soon  used  In  battle  after 
tbe  flBC  Utr  paased. 

Tb*  U-star  flag  was  legal  until  January 
IS.  1794.  when  Congress  authorlEed  the  ad- 
dition of  two  stars  and  two  stripes  on  ac- 
count of  admission  of  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky Into  the  American  Union.  The  new 
flag  had  the  stars  arranged  in  five  staggered 
lines  at  three  stars  each  in  the  union. 

This  banner  bad  an  adventurous  life  for 
It  upheld  our  valor,  virtue,  and  sovereignty 
for  nearly  25  years.  It  was  the  original  Star 
Spangled  Banner  which  Inspired  the  noble 
to  love  and  honor  our  flag  by  Francis 
Key  who.  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  wrote 
our  national  anthem  while  be  anxlotisly 
watched  our  flag  aU  night  from  an  enemy 
ship  as  it  floated  over  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  In 
1814.  It  was  the  first  American  flag  to  be 
hoisted  over  an  Old  World  fortress.  It  con- 
qtiered  the  Barbary  pirates,  sustained  Com- 
modore Perrv  to  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
Brttlsh  on  Lake  Erie  In  1813.  and  it  helped 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  smash  Wellington's 
English  veterans  who  attempted  to  Invade 
our  country  at  New  Orleans  January  8.  1815, 
and  cleave  it  in  twain. 

Fearing  that  too  many  stripes  would  spoil 
the  true  design  of  the  national  flag.  Congress 
peiieed  a  law  April  4.  1818.  returning  the  flag 
to  Its  original  plan  of  13  stripes  and  providing 
for  a  new  star  to  be  added  to  the  blue  field 
to  take  effect  on  the  Fovirth  of  July  next 
succeeding  the  admission  of  the  new  State. 

Since  1818  additional  stars  have  been  added 
to  the  blue  union  until  now  there  are  48 
In  six  rows  of  8  stars  each.  Now  tbe  salute 
by  cannon  to  our  Nation  on  July  4  Is  48  guns. 
one  being  fired  every  10  seconds.  As  the 
stars  Increased  with  the  addition  of  new 
States  Tarkms  designs  were  invented.  At  one 
time  all  the  stars  were  arranged  as  a  larger 
•tar  in  the  blue  field. 

To  emphasize  the  symbolism  of  the  na- 
tlotial  flag  we  may  say  that  under  laws 
tmtamished  by  license  the  white  stripes 
represent  righteous  and  helpfu:  liberty  and 
worthy  freedom  which  helps  to  schleTe  all 
that  is  best  in  our  national  welfare.  Well 
does  the  poet  say: 

"May  peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Boimd  our  pure  symbol  of  light  and 
law." 

The  red  stripe  symbolizes  bravery,  physical 
and  spiritual,  to  combat  enemies  at  home 
and  abroad  and  to  oppose  mightily  all  social, 
political  and  economic  evils  in  peace  or  war. 
May  we  never  falter  in  any  supreme  duty. 

Then  the  red  and  white  stripes  blend  with 
the  blue  union  which  stands  for  profound 
and  endless  loyalty  to  our  country.  Blue  is 
said  to  be  the  color  of  the  great  mother  force 
In  life,  the  power  that  cherishes  all  that  Is 
loyal  and  true. 

In  this  blue  union  are  flvc-polnted  stars, 
each  an  ancient  symbol  for  men.  Thus  each 
may  represent  a  sovereign  State  throbbing 
with  the  swwn  loyalty  of  its  citizens.  There- 
lore  righteous  liberty  and  imdaunted  cour- 
age with  exalted  union  must  forever  unite 
us  Into  a  mighty  nation  always  prepared  for 
•ectirlty  and  safety.  Mky  we  not  learn  a  les- 
son from  each  five-pointed  star  with  the 
five  Ideals  of  honor,  service,  valor,  Tlrtue, 
and  ivotectlon? 

We  start  with  the  first  star  point  of  honor 
which  is  always  uppermost.  This  quality 
Includes  honorable  dealings  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations  mauitalning  a  just  peace 
M  long  as  it  is  right  and  proper. 

Service,  loyal  and  persistent,  to  our  own 
•ountry  while  being  mindful  of  our  inter, 
national  obligations  and  the  needs  of  Chris- 
tian charity. 
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When  displayed  over  the  middle  of  a 
street,  the  fiag  should  be  suspended  verti- 
cally with  the  union  to  the  north  in  an  east 
and  west  street  and  to  the  east  in  a  north 
and  south  street. 

During  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or  lower- 
ing or  otherwise  officially  placing  the  fiag  or 
when  the  flag  is  passing  in  a  parade  or  review, 
all  perscms  present  should  face  the  flag,  stand 
at  attention  and  salute.  These  present  in 
uniform  should  render  the  right  hand  salute. 
Indoors  in  uniform  uncovered  this  is  also 
given.  Those  men  not  In  uniform  remove 
their  headdress  with  the  right  hand  and  hold 
It  at  the  left  shoulder,  the  hand  being  over 
the  heart.  Women  and  uncovered  men  in- 
doors and  out  should  always  place  the  right 
hand  over  the  heart. 

The  salute  to  the  flag  in  a  moving  column 
is  rendered  as  the  flag  passes. 

When  the  flag  is  displayed  In  a  manner 
other  than  by  being  flown  from  a  staff  It 
should  be  displayed  flat  whether  Indoors  or 
out.  When  shown  either  horizontally  or  ver- 
tically against  a  wall  or  in  a  window  the 
union  should  be  uppermost  and  to  the  flag's 
own  right  as  it  faces  you  or  to  the  observer's 
left  as  you  face  the  flag. 

The  flag  should  never  be  carried  flat  or 
horizontally  in  a  parade  but  aloft  and  free. 
It  Is  never  dipped  to  any  person  or  thing. 
Accompanying  flags  of  less  Importance 
should  render  i.ecessary  honors. 

Our  flag  should  never  cover  a  celling  nor 
be  used  as  a  receptacle  for  anything  or  marked 
In  any  way. 

It  should  never  be  used  as  a  covering  In 
the  unveiling  of  a  statue  or  a  monument  but 
may  form  a  distinctive  feature  in  a  proper 
manner  separately. 

When  the  flag  is  used  to  cover  a  casket  at 
a  funeral  It  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
blue  union  Is  at  the  head  and  over  the  left 
shoulder. 

The  flag  should  not  be  lowered  Into  the 
grave  or  to  touch  the  grovmd  but  given  to 
the  next  of  kin. 

When  our  national  flag  Is  worn  out,  de- 
stroy It  with  proper  respect  In  a  solemn  pub- 
lic or  private  ceremony.  It  is  customary  on 
such  occasions  to  cut  the  blue  union  from 
the  rest  of  the  flag.  It  Is  then  no  longer  an 
official  Ijanner  and  the  separate  pieces  may 
be  burned  as  stated. 

If  but  slightly  soiled  a  flag  may  be  care- 
fully washed  but  preferably  dry  cleaned. 

Do  not  drape  the  flag  over  the  hood,  top, 
sides  or  back  of  a  vehicle  or  of  a  railway  train 
or  boat. 

When  displayed  on  a  motorcar,  the  staff 
should  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  car. 

You  do  not  need  to  salute  every  piece  of 
red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  you  see  draped 
In  public  and  private  or  flags  as  they  fly 
from  flag  poles  on  buildings  or  small  flags 
carried  promiscuously  by  individuals.  If  you 
are  a  loyal  American  citizen,  however,  you 
should  salute  flags  carried  as  colors  or 
mounted  standards  by  marching  organiza- 
tions or  at  proper  ceremonies  representing 
official  national  allegiance  to  our  United 
States  of  America. 

When  our  national  anthem  is  played  and 
the  flag  Is  absent,  all  present  should  stand 
and  face  the  music.  Those  in  uniform  give 
military  salute  from  first  to  last  notes  of 
the  music.  All  others  stand  at  attention  re- 
moving headdress.  If  an  entire  audience 
anywhere  or  a  soloist  sings  our  anthem  all 
stand  but  do  not  salute.  When  a  fiag  Is 
displayed,  the  flag  salute  will  be  given. 

For  the  future  I  am  constrained  to  say: 
"On  guard,  America.".  By  valor  and  virtue 
forever  stand  firm  and  loyal  to  God  and 
country.  We  have  enemies  both  without  and 
within  our  borders.  Whether  It  Inspires  u« 
to  battle  or  toward  the  cultivation  of  vir- 
tuous citizenship,  I  ask  every  loyal  citizen 
to  show  proper  respect  to  our  beloved  na- 
tional flag  on  every  occasion  that  require* 
It.  Teach  your  children  to  love  and  salut« 
It.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to 
such  action. 
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May  we  all  enter  Into  a  new  covenant  with 
otir  soiils  by  showing  more  love  for  our  covm- 
try  and  the  welfare  of  its  clttsens  and  more 
earnest  and  correct  respect  for  our  matchless 
banner.  Always  remember  national  Flag  Day. 
June  14. 

In  our  recent  war  our  armed  forces  on 
land,  on  tbe  sea.  and  to  the  air.  and  even 
underseas  have  added  Illustrious  new  glory  to 
cur  Old  Glory. 

If  we  follow  the  above  principles  we  "han 
never  fail  the  crucial  hours  that  may  come 
to  our  Nation.  Let  us  not  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  potential  enemies  by  la<*  of 
proper  natkuial  preparedness  for  defense  for 
we  should  keep  America  Inviolate. 

I  have  written  a  poem  for  the  celebration 
of  Flag  Day.  It  Is  approved  by  clergymen 
to  be  sung  to  the  church  hymn  tune  Mende- 
bras  with  words  beginning  "O  day  of  rest 
and  gladness."     It  follows: 

O  flag  of  strength  and  beauty 
O  flag  of  fre^om's  light; 
Through  thee  we  learn  aar  duty 
To  show  that  right  m.ikes  might; 
With  thee  oar  own  dear  countrj 
Will  strive  her  work  to  do; 
O  purt  and  sovereign  banner 
Our  dear  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Today  on  war -sick  natiixis 
Thy  light  of  freedom  falls; 
Tb  help  all  righteous  nations 
Thy  trump  of  freedom  calls; 
Thy  starry  splendor  glowing 
Will  pierce  all  dark  clouds  through; 
Rich  life  the  world  Is  owing 
To  our  red,  whtte.  and  blue. 

Thj  stars  were  sent  from  heaven 
Thy  rainbow  from  the  sky; 
That  right  In  thunder-riren 
Might  cause  all  wrong  to  fly; 
With  all  the  world  more  glorlotB 
In  freedom's  conscious  right; 
0«xr  dear  homeland  wietutiaam 
In  thy  thrice  blessed  light. 

I  now  dose  this  flag  courtesy  with  words 
I  have  wrlten  to  the  music  of  the  Army  bugle 
call  To  the  Colors  which  is  used  to  honor 
the  flag  with  the  fleld  music  when  there  is 
no  band  to  play  the  national  anthem.  Tlieee 
words  are  aHtroved  by  the  War  Department 
aa  a  worthy  vdilcle  of  flag  tribute.  They  are 
not  meant  to  replace  the  national  anthem 
but  to  promote  flag  loyalty  on  i^;>proprlate 
orraiitons. 

TO  THB  COLOeS 

To  our  flag,  to  our  flag,  to  the  red.  wblte.  and 

blue; 
To  Its  stars  and  Its  stripes  may  we  ever  be 

true. 
We  Shan  flght  for  tbe  right  In  the  strength 

of  God's  might 
And  be  faithful  in  our  senriec  to  the  red. 

white,  and  blue. 
Hall  tbe  red.  bravery;   white,  liberty;   bios, 

loyalty 
In  thy  purity,  sovereign  emblem,  we  lire  and 

die  for  thee. 
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EditorUI  Comment  on  Address  bj  HoB. 
James  A.  Farley  Before  New  York  Stele 
Bankers  Assodataon 


Ei'l'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  caoaoa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  18,  1949 

Itfr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley  before  the  New  York 
State  Bankers  AssociaUon  In  New  York 


City  on  January  24.  1949.  was  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  R«cobd.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  several 
editoriai  comments  upon  that  address 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

fProm     the     Tacoma     News     Tribune     of 
February  2,  1940) 

WABimvO    BT    PASLET 

James  A.  Farfey,  former  postmaster  gen- 
eral at  the  United  States,  woo  a  great 
repaution  as  a  wise  and  astute  politician 
before  he  guided  the  campaign  which  elected 
FtankUn  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  in 
198S  and  again  in  1896.  Parley  Is  now  chair- 
man of  tbe  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Corp., 
one  of  the  big  positions  in  the  business 
world.  He  still  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
political  affairs  in  this  country  and  has  pit>b- 
ably  one  of  the  widest  acquaintances  of  any 
American  cow  living.  This  he  supplements 
by  numerous  trips  abroad  which  keep  him  in 
touch  with  world  conditions. 

Hence,  the  Parley  predictions  of  the  future 
which  are  Infrequently  given,  are  read  with 
Intemt.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Bankers  Association  the  former 
Postmaster  General  gave  a  warning,  which 
is  signiflcant.  He  told  the  bankers  that  the 
ever-increasing  senrices  ccmilng  from  tbe 
^Bdtral  Ooremment  will  impost  flnanclal 
***!!■  tlnns  which  will  ultimately  destroy  the 
Hwairli  nil  way  of  life  unless  the  present 
trend  is  halted. 

The  last  election  means,  according  to 
ParJe>-^  interpretation,  nhat  the  country 
has  determined  that  the  GoTemment  miHt. 
to  an  erer-incrcaslng  extent,  bring  its  serr- 
Icea  to  all  the  people.  There  may  be  difler- 
encee  as  to  the  forms  and  amounts  of  such 
services  but  in  general  the  United  States  htm 
long  since  gtren  up  the  notion  that  all  that 
can  be  expected  at  Government  is  the  main- 
tenance o*  an  Army  and  Navy,  a  Post  OOce 
Department  and  a  diplomatic  serrice. 

"Undcubtedly  there  are  many  of  yoa.*" 
said  Parley,  "and  I  think  I  share'your  views 
on  this  subject,  who  fear  that  in  the  multi- 
plication of  serrice  we  shall  load  down  our 
Goremment  and  taxpeyers  with  financial 
obllgatltns  that  will  ultimately  destroy  the 
American  way  of  life.  Tbe  serious  dilemma 
of  a  demand  for  increasing  Government 
services  on  one  hand  meets  the  danger  at 
ezceselve  taxation  on  the  other." 

To  meet  this  condition,  which  thou^tftll 
people  eieiiwlieie  reallre.  Parley  urged 
greater  economy  and  efBciency  in  Govern- 
ment. "We  mtwt  get  more  public  serrice 
for  every  dollar  the  Government  coUects 
from  taxpayers,  otherwise  bozineae  actfrlty 
will  slow  down.  This  prospect  for  the  com- 
ing year  shotild  constitute  a  serious  warning 
to  Congress  and  the  President  to  consider 
carefoDy  the  implications  of  oar  present  rate 
at  spending." 

[Prom    the    Ansonia    (Conn.)    Sentinel    of 
JanTzary  28,   1949] 

ADVICK  raOM  JIM 

A.  Parley  pointed  out  the  other  day 
wi>en  the  national  income  Is  rising  by 
Itlonary  forces,  as  a  lias  In  ttie  past  few 
years,  the  return  of  the  tax  recetpu  riacs 
reiatlTcly  faster  than  the  natioaal  income. 
When  the  trend  of  national  incooae  is  re- 
even  by  a  relatively  small 
tax  receipts  fall  at  a  consldtf- 
aUy  larger  rate. 

Tbia  la  important,  Mr.  Parley  pointed  oat, 
becaosa  the  Otop  in  tax  revenues  may  come 
rather  aoon.  and  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
lor  Oovemment  serrloes  is  Increasing. 

This,  he  pointed  out.  will  present  a  dilem- 
ma. Mr.  Parley  does  not  think  the  answer 
to  the  dilemma  is  to  hike  tax  rates,  for  the 

Jleld  will  not  thereby  be  Increased.    Neither 
oes  he  advocate  the  elimination  of  all  the 


special  services  demanded  of  Oovemment  by 
our  complex  dvillaation.  What  he  urges  is 
insistence  upon  greater  eflciency  and  more 
public  service  for  every  doUar  that  Ooiwii- 
ment  collects  from  the  taxpayer.  Frankly 
admitting  that  no  private  huiliii  could 
continue  to  exist  on  the  baaia  ot  waste  and 
ineOclency  with  which  many  Govemmem 
departmenu  operate,  Mr.  Parley  rises  above 
partisan  considerations,  which  luuaUy  add 
more  beat  than  light  to  tvich  questUms. 
He  says  neither  the  President  nor  the  Con- 
gress is  directly  re^X)nsihle  but  that  these 
things  have  grown  from  failure  to  systemati- 
cally reconsider  the  value  of  varioiu  Govern- 
ment functions  at  reasonable  Intervals.  On 
the  Federal  level  he  urges  every  American  to 
Join  in  the  effort  to  have  the  major  recom- 
niendations  of  the  Commission  headed  by 
former  President  Hoover  put  into  effect. 

Here  is  a  problem  that  is  going  to  aifect 
the  smooth  functioning  of  useful  public 
service  as  wen  as  the  pockets  of  the  citizens. 
Bdr.  Parleys  advice  ♦Jiat  it  be  att^ked  on  a 
businesslike  rather  than  a  poliUcal  plane  is 
the  soundest  we  have  heard.  Not  only  on 
Federal  levels  bat  on  State  and  local  levels 
the  public  must  exact  from  lu  servants  in- 
creased efllclency  and  greater  valvie  for  the 
tax  dollar.  That's  more  easily  said  than 
done.  Political  expediency  tends  to  enccm- 
age  inertia  until  the  prcH^lems  accumulate 
to  such  magnitude  that  public  resentment 
brings  demand  for  sweeping  amelioration  of 
the  conditions.  How  much  better  It  would 
befor  all  citiaens.  regardless  of  party,  to  co- 
operate in  overcoming  that  inertia.  If  the 
effort  Jsnt  made,  if  trends  are  permitted  to 
go  their  merry  way  with  no  concerted  de- 
mand for  fun  returns  from  tax  dollars,  we 
are  likely  to  awaken  one  day  faced  with  a 
fovemniental  structure  so  badly  d<«kK'aT^ 
that  an  almost  convulsive  effort  will  be  re- 
quired to  set  things  right. 

fPtom  the  &ie  Dafly  Thnes  of  January  26 
194»| 

'ABLrr  ON  icoxoMica 
James  A.  Farley  is  a  aotid  bustness  eseeo- 
tlve.  He  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Nauonal  Committee,  an  ex-Postmaster 
General.  He  Is  an  nnswervmg  partisan 
Democrat,  thotigh  not  wholeheariedly  sot^- 
scribing  to  aU  the  Isoa  projected  by  his  partT 
since  1940.  *^  ' 

Mr.  Parley,  who  is  board  chairman  of  tbe 
Coca-Cola  Export  Co..  U  a  realist.  He  says 
that  the  national  income  cannot  stay  for- 
em-  at  its  jxescot  high  peak. 

He  told  a  meeting  of  the  Ifew  Tort  Btote 
Bankers  Association  Monday  that  Govern- 
ment and  business  should  prepare  for  lowered 
national  income,  because  this  factor  never 
baa  been  stable  and  it  will  not  be  tai  tbe 
future. 

Mr.  Flarley.  wtio  knows  his  boalne— ,  private 
and  political,  calls  for  reduced  expenditures 
in  Federal  Government  and  ?ee8  hope  in  the 
fact  that  former  Republican  PresldenV 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Democratic  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  were  apparently  seeing  eye- 
to-eye  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Farley's  advice  eaa  be  cosisldered  es- 
pert,  for  he  was  sitting  prominently  in  the 
political  picture  that  saw  the  extravagant 
riae  of  bureaucracy  and  the  swelling  of  the 
Federal  pay  rolL  When  be  rebelled,  he  broke 
with  biireaacracys  patron — Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Farley  sees  neither  a  deprcasion  nor  a 
serious  recession,  tlumgh  it  is  possible  for 
history  to  repeat  itself  and  throw  us  Into 
another  depression — the  hope  of  our  oom- 
monistk:  enemies. 

That  lant  probaUe  however — if  we  remala 
a  strong  and  stable  Natkm  at  home,  lie 
pointed  out. 

Advice  from  Mr.  Parley  can  wrti  be  takes 
as  sound  counsel  to  the  countrv.  For  after 
»U— the  aelf-made  Mr.  Farley  is  as  estute  a 
businessman  as  he  was  a  political  adminis- 
trator— a  rare  combination. 


1 
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(From  the  FltiaocUl  World.  New  York,  N.  T.. 
of  February  2.  1949] 

rAKUT     WAftMS    TMS     NATIOIf 

Speaking  before  the  New  York  State  Bank- 
en  Aasoclatlon.  but  In  effect  addressing  him- 
self to  the  country  at  large,  James  A.  Farley, 
former  Postmaster  General  and  one-time 
Democratic  National  Committee  chairman, 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  excessive  taxation 
Ttmmnit  trom  the  demand  for  more  and 
toon  Ooverament  services.  He  decried  alao 
the  exceaslTe  coet  of  government  and,  speak- 
ing from  his  own  experience,  asserted  that  no 
private  business  could  afford  to  operate  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  In  most  Govern- 
ment departments. 

The  present  head  of  the  Coca-Cola  Corp. 
laid  no  direct  blame  on  either  Congress  or 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  for 
the  situation  which,  while  long  existing  in 
the  administrative  establishment,  has  miish- 
roomed  in  recent  years.  He  attributed  the 
Kltxiation  partly  to  the  excessive  protections 
Imposed  by  civil  service,  which  render  it  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  department  heads  to 
get  rid  of  Incompetents.  He  cited  also  the 
annual  turn-over  of  500.000  Federal  em- 
ployees a  year,  and  the  high  cost  of  training 
replacements. 

The  demand  for  greater  Government  serv- 
ices, as  Farley  pointed  out,  means  a  vast  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  running  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  with  so  heavy  a  percent- 
age of  incompetents  In  departmental  per- 
sonnel. That  cost  can  be  held  down  only 
by  efficient  operation  of  the  Government. 
Unless  more  public  service  is  given  for  every 
dollar  collected  from  the  taxpayer,  taxes  will 
rise  to  the  point  where  the  whole  structure 
of  the  country  will  be  endangered.  Mr. 
Farley  xirged  that  every  AmertMkB  Join  In  an 
effort  to  have  the  major  recommeiMlatlons  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  enacted  Into  law  and 
administrative   practice. 

Mr.  Parley  enunciated  nothing  that  has 
not  been  said  before  by  others.  His  views, 
however,  add  force  to  what  others  have  said. 
His  remarks  and  his  endorsement  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  derive  further  interest 
because  of  the  part  he  played  in  helping  to 
oust  Mr.  Hoover  from  the  Prestdsntial  chair 
and  to  Install  Franklin  D.  Rooserelt  In  his 
•te^d. 

(From  the  Ithaca  (N.  T.)  Journal  of  January 
29.  1949 

TWO  sxrtrcs 

If  we  were  to  siunmon  experts  for  a  dls- 
euaslOQ  of  government,  we  should  consider 
James  A.  Farley  and  Lindsay  C,  Warren  •• 
top-notch  material. 

Mr.  Farley  was  long  in  Washington  as 
Postmaster  General,  and  Mr.  Wanen,  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  UnltMt  SUtes.  has 
won  a  name  as  a  Treasiiry  wMflbdog  there. 
The  former  has  seen  ths  wticels  go  around 
In  the  Capital  from  the  Inside.  The  latter 
has  checked  Federal  ezpendlttires  for  a  long 
time. 

Said  Mr.  Farley  In  a  talk  to  a  bankers' 
mtdttlBg.  arn^  Ootmamtat  sbooUl  be  ofian- 
iMd  for  rtMiuiy  and  for  an  sad  to  ovcr- 
lapptsg  and  waste. 

Said  Mr.  Warren  to  a  Hoosa  eomnUttea, 
the  Federal  GoesraaHBt  Is  sat  vp  as  a ' 
podfs  and  crasjr  qnlK  of  J 
lapfrtncs,  IneAciendss.  and 

Tba  fsnasr  Fftf  taster  Ontnt 
to 

and  to 
for 


Ing  out  ways  to 
and  some  of  the 
Congress.  It  Is 
reasons,  may 
clean  house. 

The  people  should 
tion.     Experts  In 
ratholes   for   some 
party  should  dare 
remedy  this  loss 


el  minate  some  of  the  waste 

u:  mecessary  pay  roll  leeches. 

for  patronage  or  other 

hesitate  to  let  the  President 


be  clear  about  the  sltua- 

x)th  parties  testify  to  the 

of   our   tax   dollars.    No 

bar  any  sensible  move  to 

the  people's  money. 


(f 


[Prom  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  of  Jan- 
ua-y  26,  1949) 


AN 

James  A.   Farle  r 
tlonal  chairman, 
patronage  in  his 

"No   private 
familiar."  he  said 
to  operate  under 
In  most 

That  shoulo 
expert  testimony 


Govemmi  mt 


come 


XpCFIKT   SPEAKS 

former  Democratic  na- 

1  las  handled  a  great  deal  of 

I  ime. 

bisiness    with   which   I    am 

he  other  day,  "coxild  afford 

he  conditions  that  prevail 

departments." 

under  the  heading  of 


FAXLET  ro«  Hoovni 


noted  that  when 
rlslnc  as  a  result 


ment's   receipts 
faster  than  the 
same  token,  when 
come  is  reversed. 


with  logic.  It  U 


Tbe 

•fStMB   Is 

Who   vish   to 

attafbsd  to  tha 

for  those  who  k*f«  to  p»f  tht 

The  point  at  tlUs  to  tiM 
under  Herbert  Bouvcr  a 


eflclency  more  put  lie  service  be  obutoed  for 
•very  dollar  the  <  loremment  collects  from 
tb*  taxpayer,  and  be  declared:  "Ho  prtrate 
twrtnws  with  wh  cb  I  am  familiar  could 
•flori  to  opsrata  fad«  tlM  tnailirioiu  tluit 
ytwail  fa  Moat  < 

Keiths  tba  TtmlMtmt  nor  CoofrsM,  ha  said. 
Is  aoUly  rsspoastb  •  lor  waaca  and  axtraYa* 
faaas  la  tba  Federal  OovernaMBt,    AetHt' 
tlai  and  •arriesa  1  aira  eontlaiMd  from  jrsar 
to  year  wubo«tt  aa  r  pMlodle  rwomidwUuo 
cm     etthomodartomwttfcttbowaftbofut 
tt  wai   te  tMa  aowMCtloo  that 
I  aa  tport  <^  tiM  aajor  raeom- 
flf  tH    CommlssloD  baadad  by 
Mr.   Boovsr.  vbltf  i   has  bean   rnfftrt  for 
li  that      aMmtbs  la  the  bum  ;  thorottgh  sttidy  of  tbcas 
is  point-      waitwi  that  has  (  rsr  bean  made. 


(From  the  Salammca   (N.  Y.)    Republican- 
Press  of  panuary  26,  1949) 

aiTOHT,  DISCUSSES  BUSINESS 
DUTLOOK 

James  A.  Farle  ',  former  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman  ai  id  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, has  joined  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  other  prominent  leaders  In  both  political 
parties  In  urging  all  Americans  to  unite  In 
an  effort  to  have  t:  le  major  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  headed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Herl>ert  Hoorer  enacted  Into  law  and 
administrative   prictlce. 

Mr.  Farley  threir  the  weight  of  his  Influ- 
ice  behind  the  loover  Commisison  In  an 
address  before  th(  New  York  State  Bankers 
Association  In  Ne^ '  York  City  Monday  night, 
and  also  dlscusse<  the  business  and  indus- 
trial outlook,  as  10  which  he  is  moderately 
optimistic. 

I  do  not  antirlpate  depression  or  even 
a  serious  recession  In  business,"  said  Mr. 
"There  ae  too  many  factors  sup- 
porting our  economic  system  that  are  sound 
which  were  not  pr  fsent  back  in  the  twenties, 
to  Justify   pessimism." 

.  however,  that  "we  cannot 
expect  that  our  ni  tional  Income  can  always 
continue  at  the  rate  established  last  year," 
permanently  and  without 
Interruption  the  vjlume  of  business  that  we 
have  enjoyed  in  the  years  since  the  war.  He 
the  national  income  was 
cf  Inflationary  forces,  as  it 


bas  been  in  the  pi  st  few  years,  the  Govern- 


f'om    taxes   rise   relatively 

4ational   Income.     By   the 

the  trend  of  national  tn- 

((ven  by  a  relatively  small 


percentage,  tax  re^lpu  fall  at  a  consider- 
ably larger  rate. 


Se  urged,  therefore,  that 
the  country  be  pre  lared  for  such  a  slttiatlon 
in  the  coming  yet  r.  and  argued  against  an 
increase  in  taxes,  'because  raising  tax  rates 
will  not  help  mucl  \  to  keep  us  In  the  black, 
because  the  returr  i  will  be  falling." 
Under  such  conations.  Mr.  Farley  argued 
"'"  ■     '  itlal  that  throtjgh  greater 


UNESCO     and     the     Development 
International  Understanding 


of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  18.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "UNESCO  and  the  Development 
of  International  Understanding,"  de- 
livered by  Walter  H.  C.  Laves.  Deputy 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization,  before  the  National  Farm 
Institute  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February 
18.  1949. 

This  address  gives  a  very  clear  picture 
of  the  operations  of  UNESCO,  and  will 
be  important  in  bringing  about  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  contribution  this 
world  organization  is  making  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tTNXSCO    AND    THX    DEVELOPMENT    OF    INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDINO 

(Address  given  by  Walter  H.  C.  Laves.  Deputy 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, before  the  National  Farm  In- 
stitute at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  United  States 
of  America,  February  18,  1949) 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, It  Is  a  very  special  pleasiire  for  me  to 
be  here  today.  Reference  has  been  made 
by  the  chairman  to  earlier  meetings  of  the 
National  Farm  Institute.  I  recall  particu- 
larly one  which  may  well  have  been  the  first 
at  which  you  had  as  guest  of  honor  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  I  attended 
that  meeting  as  a  minor  guest,  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  since  have  followed  with  In- 
terest the  work  done  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Farm  Institute. 

I  recall  these  earlier  sessions  of  the  In- 
stitute in  relation  to  the  subject  of  my  ad- 
dress today  because  I  think  you  have  been 
carrying  on  activities  which  might  very  ap- 
propriately be  labeled  as  of  the  UNESCO 
type.  The  kind  of  programs  you  have  spon- 
sored need  to  be  carried  on  not  only  here 
but  In  aU  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world — east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  Efforts  of  this  kind  to  get  people  to 
imderstand  their  Immediate  day-by-day. 
house-by-house  problems  in  the  perspective 
of  the  international  world  In  which  we  live 
must  be  redoubled  if  we  are  to  develop  the 
kind  of  world  consclotisness  that  is  required 
for  living  in  this  one  world. 

I  had  Intended  when  I  received  your  kind 
InvlUtlon  In  ParU  to  be  present  here  today, 
to  present  to  you  a  rather  formidable  docu- 
ment which  was  labeled  on  the  front  page 
of  the  last  draft  "Speech— National  Farm 
Inatituta."  It  grew  to  ba  about  30  pagsa 
tai  length,  as  I  was  trying  to  t«l  you  arary- 
thing  xmWBCO  maans  and  dosa,  but  I  didn't 
bavetlSMtowittaafbortspaaeb.  Obrlously, 
that  spMdi  wfU  not  MOM  out  today.  Kaad* 
tog  a  ^earti  to  mj  many  frttads  htn  mmt- 
way  wottid  ba  somewhat  ilka  fwuBng  bar  a 
lattar  wbaa  I  lialt  my  mother  tooMrrow  la 
Cbleago. 

Tba  thine  I  em  totarestad  In  talktog  about 
Is  what  UNESCO  does.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light cerUin  of  the  activities  which  will  give 
you  tba  beat  sort  of  picture  of  what  thia 
organtmtlop  of  yours  U  doing.    It  U  your 
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organisatian;  It  Is  one  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organizations  you  ss  taxpayers  are 
supporting;  and  If  you  do  not  know  what 
It  Is  and  what  UNBBCO  is  doing,  it  Is  tbna 
one  of  us  who  is  carrying  on  this  work  for 
you  came  and  told  you. 

I  shall  emphasize  program  matters,  but  I 
wish  I  might  have  time  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  problems  of  buUdlng  an 
tntematlonal  secretariat,  starting  from 
scratch  without  anybody,  but  with  a  large 
program  consisting  of  resolutions  adopied 
by  the  member  states.  The  46  memt>er  states 
have  Instructed  us  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram resolutions,  put  them  into  operation, 
and  pass  forward  In  terms  of  action  to  the 
member  states  something  they  in  turn  can 
do  toward  international  understanding. 

It  Is  a  tremendous  task  to  recruit  people 
from  long  distances.  Our  headquarters  from 
the  beginning  have  been  in  Paris,  but  the 
people  we  need  are  In  India.  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa — all  over  the  world.  The  task 
of  getting  in  touch  with  them,  bringing  them 
over,  organizing  them,  building  morale.  Is  a 
task  that  Is  time-consuming  and  sometimes 
heartbreaking.  The  Joy  in  the  work  is  that 
nearly  everybody  who  lias  come  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  do  a  Job  and  is  working 
with  the  sort  of  tempo  which  you  knew  so 
well  during  the  last  war.  Victory  then  gave 
us  the  chance  to  do  this  Job  of  creating  the 
United  Nations  organizations. 

I  would  Like  to  tell  you  case  historiee  of 
staff  members — the  problems  of  adjusting 
the  work  habits  of  a  Chuck  Weltz  from  Des 
Moines.  Bill  Purnell  from  Axistralia,  and  Leo- 
poldo  Monzon  from  Mexico — all  of  whom 
have  to  work  together  on  common  problems. 
Each  has  a  different  background,  schooling, 
and  outlook,  but  all  agree  on  the  end  objec- 
tive theyhave  In  mind.  In  UNESCO  we  are 
building  international  understanding  among 
the  secretariat  members  as  some  day  cc«n- 
mon  ends  and  common  methods  should 
contribute  to  greater  international  under- 
standing throughout  the  world. 

One  might  also  say  something  about  ths 
techniques  used  by  the  Organization,  in- 
cluding the  holding  of  annual  conferences 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  thus  mak- 
ing a  special  impact  on  the  countries  where 
we  meet.  Only  2  months  ago  we  completed 
our  third  session  of  the  general  conference 
held  In  the  Lebanon.  Previous  conferences 
were  held  In  Paris  and  Mexico  City.  The 
effect  ot  moving  an  organization  into  other 
oommimltiee  of  the  world  where  otherwise 
there  is  no  contact  with  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  agencies  Is  a  dlfllcult  but  Important 
thing,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Now,  what  is  UNESCO?  I  asked  Harry 
Terrell  that  before  lunch,  and  be  said,  "Why 
don't  you  ask  the  audience  that  question?" 
Well,  it  to  one  of  the  specialized  agexurles  ai 
the  United  Nations — an  organization  estab- 
Itohed  by  the  member  governments  on  the 
assumption  that  Just  ss  natloiu  require 
domestic  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
Institutions  for  promoting  the  general  arel- 
tare,  so  the  world  community  requires  an 
lagtiiliallim  vbleta  prorldas  correspopding 
Mnrlesa  to  ttaa  world  aa  a  wtoote. 

Wa  are.  In  effect,  an  am  of  tba  Unltad 
Matloaa.  The  United  Hattana  la  In  many  f- 
■pecta  a  compoalta  of  legal,  justlea,  leglsla- 
ttaa,  poliea.  and  §ko  departmaota.  A  waO- 
nWBddd  world  orfaalsation  reqttlres  a  serlas 
€t  yrtsllatJ  fin  rim  liita  umcsco  wbldi 
an  MolUag  altar  spaelflc  phases  of  tba 
•rat  w^Umm.  te Hading  baaltb. 
tioa,  taaaM,  gad  atmrtkm.  Bo  th«  taife  of 
VnacO  la  compdnHa  to  that  oT  tba  WcrM 
■•altb  Otfanteatkm.  wblcb  to  eoneernad  wKb 
MOMMB0  or  public  baaltb  on  the  totama- 
oooal  total,  the  Intcrtwtlonal  Labor  Orfanl- 
■itloB.  or  the  World  Bank. 

UNESCO  means  dtSerant  tbtaigi  to  fwepla 
In  different  parts  of  the  world.  Soma  af« 
most  concerned  about  reconstruction,  eoeaa 
want  aeoam  to  sclentifle  Informatkm.  otbasa 


seek  first  of  all  the  achievement  ot  literacy 
among  their  peoples.  DifTcrent  needs  create 
different  demands.  Similarly,  the  national 
base  for  UNESCO  differs  according  to  differ- 
ent countries. 

You  have  in  the  United  SUtes  a  national 
oommission  for  UNESCO.  It  to  a  national 
organization  which  has  100  ouUtanding 
American  cltlaens  ir  it.  In  addition,  there 
are  numerous  local,  State,  and  community 
groups,  which  are  carrying  forward  the  Ideas 
of  UNESCO  in  the  community  in  terms  of 
building  for  peace  through  education, 
science,  and  culture. 

This  is  as  It  should  be.  If  the  ends  of 
UNESCO  are  really  to  be  attained.  We  have 
a  long  way  to  go  In  the  building  of  Inter- 
national organizations  before  they  will  even 
begin  to  do  Internationally  the  Jobs  that  are 
now  done  by  the  national  goverzunents  and 
local  communities.  In  the  constitution  cf 
UNESCO,  the  member  states.  Including  the 
United  States,  recognize  thto  fact  in  the  em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  national  con\mlsslons. 
In  the  constitution,  the  member  states  have 
accepted  certain  principles  and  certain  ob- 
jectives which  they  want  established  In  the 
world.  They  want,  for  example,  to  insure 
that  there  to  educational  opportunity  for 
everyone  in  the  world  irrespective  of  race, 
religion,  or  economic  status. 

Now  what  can  an  international  organiisa- 
tlon  do  about  that  if  the  national  member 
state  of  UNESCO  does  not  Itself  provide  edu- 
cational opportunity?  Nothing  more  than 
stimulate,  encourage,  occasionally  provide 
publicity,  technical  assistance,  or  educational 
missions  if  requested.  The  real  Job  of  carry- 
ing out  International  obligations  of  this  kind 
is  the  Job  of  the  member  states.  It  to  ulti- 
mately upon  the  people,  you  and  your  organi- 
zations, that  the  real  responsibility  falls. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  holding  of  the 
National  Farm  Institute  to  the  Idnd  of  com- 
munity Action  and  activity  that  has  to  be 
undertaken  all  over  the  wcH-ld  In  order  to 
bring  home  to  the  people  of  the  world  how 
one  acts  In  one  world.  We  live  In  one  world, 
and  the  furtherance  of  the  general  weifare 
depends  upon  thinking  In  world  terms.  The 
necessary  world  consclotisness  or  ability  to 
live  as  world  citizens  has  not  yet  been 
developed. 

I  may  sound  at  thto  point  as  though  there 
to  not  much  use  having  the  UNESCO  or- 
ganization, but  tliat  to  not  true.  Let  me  give 
aome  illustrations  of  wliat  UNESCO,  as  an 
organization,  does  to  help  in  attaining  these 
ends.  For  the  sake  of  thto  illentoiinii.  lat 
me  suggest  that  there  are  four  principal 
kinds  of  things  being  done. 

First,  we  are  pfftastng  to  help  reconstruct 
countries  devastated  by  the  war.  Thto  Job 
to  not  yet  over.  I  know  many  of  you  have 
had  a  chance  to  go  to  Europe  in  the  course 
of  tha  bHt  S  or  3  years.  Some  of  you  were 
there  within  tba  laat  few  months.  Tou  have 
seen  the  eosidttlon  of  the  war-devastated 
countries,  the  condition  of  scbooto.  ooiiapas, 
universities,  the  shortage  of  teachers,  at 
school  materiato.  books,  buildings,  roote,  tre- 
mendoiu  shortagca  oC  ■rJanUOa  labaratory 
equipment.  Thasa  resoma  taafa  to  ba  iw- 
eetoblisbad.  and  qaMdy.  if  the  paopla  at 
these  aemntrtas  arm  ones  more  really  to  have 
opportuiitlea  lor  working  in  tbe  world 
•ystam. 

Ona  at  ow  field  wartmn  rams  In 
tfay>-ba  bad  baao  la  Orooeo  mikbig  a  i 
ot  tba  adttcntlooal  aaa^  at 
Iaald.1fMi 

tow;  Ma  et  feil|» 
fotag  In  tbtro."  'Uto-.  I  auppoaa  quiu  a  lot 
ham."  ba  said,  "bat  tba  pigtaw  I  can't  gat 
out  of  my  mind  to  tba  tait  adiwal  I  vlsttcd. 
Two  walto  were  left,  no  roof,  no  rooms,  no 
floor,  and,  at  etAaxwK.  tbare  warn  no  daifta  or 
chairs,  no  paneUa  or  paper,  but  tbe  kids  wan 
learning  fast."  I  said.  "How  do  they  do  M 
without  the  equipmaotr*  "Oh.  tbay 
lying  flat  on  their  belllea  In  tha 


teacher  was  saying,  'Four  tlmm  two  aqoali 
eight':  they  would  scratch  it  In  the  sand, 
wipe  it  out  with  their  bands,  and  write.  'Five 
times  two  equals  ten.*  That  is  the  way  they 
did  spelling  and  arithmetic.  It  was  a  slowac 
process,  and  they  are  getting  along.  Mil 
it  to  not  an  efficient  way." 

The  reconstrtictlon  Job  to  a  tremendoua 
Job,  and  here  in  the  United  States  through 
the  Commission  for  Intemattaoal  Educa- 
tional Reconstruction  you  haya  done  a  tre- 
mendous Job  in  collection  of  materiato  and 
sending  them  over.  Tou  can't  imagine  the 
flood  of  letters  and  expressions  of  gratitude 
that  come  from  these  countries  to  whleh 
materials  have  gone.  The  Important  thtag 
to  to  see  this  reconstruction  work  against 
the  background  of  our  wish  to  build  a  worl^ 
In  which  there  to  tmderstanding  between 
peoples.  To  achieve  thto  you  must  be  sure 
the  people  have  opportunity  to  learn  enough 
to  be  able  to  understand.  In  war-devasUted 
countries  to  date  they  don't  have  that  be- 
cause the  school  and  college  and  university 
facilities  are  stiU  lacking.  UNESCO  places 
reconstruction  in  the  highest  priority  dasa. 

The  second  kind  of  Job  to  that  of  pro- 
moting the  raising  of  standards  ol  education 
In  the  under-developed  parts  of  the  world. 
In  part  this  to  a  matteu  of  combating  il- 
literacy. You  know  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  world's  populaUon  to  completely  Illiter- 
ate, and  that  proportion  of  the  world's 
population  cannot  be  forgotten.  In  thst  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  people  get  hungry, 
have  ambitions,  have  desires,  want  power, 
want  to  take  care  of  themselves,  want  to 
Improve  their  conditions  Just  as  do  the  liter- 
ates. Until  the  Ullterates  have  some  meas\u:e 
of  literacy,  there  to  little  likelihood  of  bring- 
ing theni  effectively  Into  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  a  peaceful  world. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  principal  tasks  which 
UNESCO  has  been  asked  to  give  attention  to 
to  the  development  of  fundamental  education 
programs  or  campaigns  against  Illiteracy. 
Here  we  are  fortunate  In  that  the  new 
Director -General  of  UNESCO,  though  most 
recently  foreign  mintoter  of  Mexico,  to 
especlaUy  weU  known  In  the  world  becatise 
of  the  great  campaign  he  carried  on  in 
Mexico  against  Illiteracy. 

The  task,  however,  to  broader  than  teach- 
ing A.  B,  C.  or  1,  2.  8.  It  to  also  a  matter 
of  combating  illiteracy  In  living— Including 
matters  of  health,  nutrition,  agricultural 
methods,  civic  education.  Improving  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  In  Haiti  today,  a  combined 
iiilsiinn  of  the  United  Nations.  UNESCO, 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  World 
Health  Organization,  to  at  work  with  the 
Haitian  Govenunent  on  a  taamandous  project 
involving  a  Joint  attack  upon  thto  many- 
sided  problem  of  lUiteraey. 

In  still  other  countries  the  need  to  for  ex- 
perts to  improve  eztoting  educational  facili- 
ties— classroom  methods,  teaching  alda, 
teacher  training,  curricuto.  etc.  As  I  spaak 
here  today,  two  UIIB8CO  educatkm  mhakma. 
internationally  selacted  and  naponstllla  only 
to  UHEBOO.  ars  in  the  Pblllppines,  and  Slam 
for  thto  ptvpose.  Late  thto  spring  two  others 
will  go  forth,  one  to  Ayrla  and  one  to  Afghan* 

IStAO. 

Tbe  third  kind  of  thing  to  whlab  wa 
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I  pmt  of  tba  world  to  < 
can  go  and  ask  for  informatlaa 
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will  help  IndlTldual  r«8e«rch  needs  or  com- 
muxilty  and  national  n— <li  In,  for  example, 
health,  agricxiltxire,  or  pure  science.  The 
purpuM  la  to  pclmt  the  flow  (tf  technical 
knowledge  from  wtmn  it  Is  to  where  it  is 
most  needed. 

Then  we  hare  the  UtfJSSCO  book  coupon 
scheme  to  overcome  currency  barriers  to  the 
purchase  cf  books.  UNESCO  sella  coupons 
which  are  redeemable  In  hard  currency.  After 
they  have  gone  front  us  to  a  soft  currency 
accredited  agent,  they  are  sold  for  soft  cur- 
rency to  a  would-be  book  buyer.  He  sends 
the  coupon  to  the  book  dealer  In  a  hard 
currency'  cctutry  who  sends  the  book  to  his 
•oft  currency  ctMtOBBer  and  the  coupon  to 
UNESCO  for  redmptlon  In  hard  currency. 
.  Ideas  and  Information  are  fdund  In  people 
and  there  are  barriers  to  the  movement  of 
people.  We  have  a  limited  number  of  fel- 
lowBli4»  to  award  to  te^nlctana.  people  In 
ent  or  profwiloM.  or  students.  We 
iMvahlpB  which  give  them  an  op- 
purtuultjr  to  go  for  6  months  to  another 
country  to  study.  In  addition  there  are  htin- 
dreds  of  fellowships  availaMe.  in  the  admin- 
istration of  which  we  are  giving  assistance, 
trying  to  get  the  movement  of  people  where 
they  sre  to  where  they  ought  to  go,  rather 
than  on  a  helter-skelter  basis. 

The  fourth  principal  way  In  which  we  are 
trying  to  carry  o\rt  the  program  of  the 
Organization  Is  to  try  to  promote  positively 
this  thing  vaguely  referred  to  as  "Interna- 
tional understanding."  Here,  first  of  all. 
there  is  the  task  of  getting  the  member  coun- 
tries' attention  as  to  what  is  being  taught 
In  the  schools,  which  depends  on  what  Is 
In  the  teacher's  mind  and  what  is  in  the 
textbooks.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
countries  to  examine  textbooks  to  see  what 
Is  being  develo|>ed  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren today  which  will  Influence  their  actions 
tomorrow. 

Seminars  of  teachers  and  educational  ad- 
ministrators have  been  held  under  UNESCO 
auspices  to  give  an  opportunity  to  these 
people  from  different  countries  to  compare 
notes  on  the  best  methods  to  tetich  inter- 
national understanding  and  world-minded- 
ness.  One  such  seminar  was  held  In  Paris 
in  1947,  another  in  New  York  in  1>48  and 
two  related  ones  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Great 
Britain.  Material  for  the  use  of  teachers 
when  they  rvtmmed  to  their  homes  and  Jobs 
were  prepared  and  we  understand  that  in 
several  countries  they  are  in  fact  already  in 
use.  Two  semlnsu?  will  be  held  in  1949 — 
one  in  India  on  fundamental  education  and 
one  in  Brazil  on  illiteracy. 

Plnally.  UNESCO  has  stimulated  social 
scientists  in  a  dosen  countries  to  examine 
the  factors  and  Influences  which  condition 
the  child's  mind  to  respond  as  It  does  when 
mature  to  the  various  factors  of  nationalism 
and  internationalism.  Thus  important  raw 
material  of  knowledge  should  be  discovered 
which  will  guide  us  in  taking  more  positive 
steps  for  furthering  international  under- 
standing through  the  educational  and  com- 
parable means  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  still  have  a  long  pro- 
gram ahead  of  you  this  afternoon  and  I 
should  not  go  beyond  the  30  minutes  al> 
lowed  me. 

I  have  wanted  in  this  brief  time  to  give 
yuu  both  a  bird's-  and  a  snall's-eye  view  of 
UNESCO.  There  is  a  dual  danger  in  quick 
cUseusatons  of  this  kind — they  can  be  so  gen- 
eral as  to  leave  no  sense  of  reality  or  of  the 
task  to  be  done  by  the  audience.  Or,  they 
can  be  »o  detailed  as  to  hide  from  the  listen- 
ers the  greater  potential  in  the  idea  which 
underlies  all  the  Organization's  activities. 

UNESCO  can  be  summarized  at  this  stage 
In  the  following  manner — UNESCO  as  an 
Idea  is  but  the  latest  development  in  a  long 
history  of  freedom  and  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

UNESCO  as  a  charter  la  a  commitment  by 
the  goremmenta  and  people  of  4«  states  to 


comm<in 


work  toward  th< 

national 

forth. 

UNESCO  as  ai 
conference,  ail 
tariat  whose  function 
stimulate   and 
world  on  the 
stltutlon  found 
the  Conference. 

UNESCO  as  a 
effective  work  d<lne 
people  and  volifitary 
kind  for  the  pur 
at  home  the  o 
stitution  to  whlth 
subscribed 


organization  is  an  annual 

executive  board  and  a  secre- 

It  Is  to  promote,  assist, 

dncourage  work  around   the 

li  iplementatlon  of  the  con- 

Ln  the  program  adopted  by 

reality  is  the  composite  of 

in  all  member  states  by 

associations  of  every 

ose  of  putting  Into  practice 

l^Jectives  in  UNESCO'S  con- 

every  member  state  has 
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achievement  of  the  inter- 
denominator    there    set 


or  Rassia  Rule  the  Air? 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
conkent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
^ECORD  an  address  deliv- 
4,  1948,  by  Col.  Roscoe 
national  meeting  of  the 
Autdmotive  Engineers  at  Tul- 
title  of  the  address  is 
or  Russia  Rule  the  Air?" 
the  address  to  the  con- 
Senators. 
10  objection,  the  address 
be  printed  In  the  Record, 


al 


OK  KCSSIA   RXTLE  THZ  AIX? 


ioscoe  Turner.  November  4. 


1943.  at  the  Siciety  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers national  meeting,  Tulsa.  Okla.) 
My  fellow  Americans,  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  witness  »d  the  meteoric  ascendancy 
of  the  United  Stites  to  its  present  unparal- 
leled pTsition  of  ^orld  leadership.  Gloriously 
great  world  wars,  this  Re- 
public has  arrived  at  a  place  of  influence, 
prestige,  and  poi  rer  never  before  equaled  by 
any  nation  in  al  the  annals  of  human  his- 
tory.    It  is  our  duty  to  a  struggling  human- 


to  exercise  in  this  postwar 
high  quality  of  leadership 
that  we  have  dis]  ilayed  against  the  cruel  and 
barbarous  onslai  ght  of  aggression  and  tyr- 
world  wars.  We  are  living 
In  a  crucial  period.  The  decisions  to  be 
made  by  the  Unl  ed  States  in  the  immediate 
future  will  detei  mine  the  course  of  clvlll- 
ktlon  for  many  t  ucceedlng  generations.  The 
s  to  create  permanent  peace 
nd  may  dwell  without  fear 
ind  death,  but  live  in  an 
environment  of  ;  rieadslUp  and  freedom.  A 
strong  and  pow(  rf ul  United  States  is  the 
for  the  perpetuation  of  a 
society  of  free  nai  ions.  Air  supremacy  is  the 
only  way  In  whl<  h  we  can  ever  hope  to  lay 
or  a  permanent  peace. 
Dur  midst,  influences  that 
of  this  leadership  that  has 
made  ours  the  gi  sateet  form  of  government 
In  the  world.  T  ley  are  sowing  discontent 
la  our  shops,  factories,  mills,  schools,  labor 
unions,  our  Government,  and  every  walk  of 
life.  Without  uiity  we  can  easily  be  con- 
quered— economically,  politically,  and  mili- 


nevetr    lost   an   armed    confllqt 


tarily. 

We  have 
against  the  eneniy  because  we  have  always 
united  to  defeat  the  foe,  but  we  lost  the 
peace  after  Worifl  War  I  and  we  may  lo^e 
the  peace  after    Vorld  War  n  because  the 


minute  we  lay  aside  our  shooting  irons  the 
politicians  take  over  dividing  us  In  our  think- 
ing, telling  us  only  the  pleasant  things  and 
keeping  from  us  necessary  Information  and 
vital  facts  that  we  should  know.  Between 
the  politicians,  bureaucrats,  false  labor  lead- 
ers, and  the  Communists,  we  are  being  taken 
for  a  buggy  ride  from  which  we  may  never 
return. 

We  have  more  people  on  the  Government 
pay  roll  than  ever  betore.  The  bureaucrats 
are  running  things  to  suit  themselves,  re- 
gardless of  the  Intent  of  the  law.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  Communists  in  many  high 
places.  Why  cant  we  have  loyal  American 
citizens  In  all  Government  Jobs?  Why  are 
we  permitting  war  materials  to  be  shipped 
behind  the  Iron  curtain?  They  are  certainly 
going  to  give  It  back  to  us  "red  hot"  right 
Into  the  bodies  of  the  American  youth,  Just 
as  Japan  did  to  our  boys  In  World  War  II. 

How  are  we  going  to  change  it?  Tell  our 
Congressmen  what  we  want  done.  Tell  them 
to  fire  half  the  people  on  the  Government 
pay  roll.  Tell  them  to  reduce  our  taxes. 
Tell  the  State  Department  we  want  to  know 
the  truth  about  what  is  going  on — no  more 
of  these  private  agreements  by  any  Indi- 
vidual— we  want  to  look  things  over  first. 
Tell  our  Congressmen  that  we  want  this 
country  militarily  strong  enough  to  Insure 
the  peace  and  security  of  ovir  citizens,  their 
homes,  and  their  businesses.  The  rest  of  the 
Job  we  can  do  In  our  own  free,  democratic, 
enterprising  way.  Before  we  give  a  person 
employment,  demand  that  he  divest  himself 
of  all  foreign  isms,  including  communism. 
Help  the  labor  tmions  divest  themselves  of 
all  their  false  leaders.  Again  Instill  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  young  and 
old,  the  understanding  that  we  must  earn 
a  day's  pay  each  day  we  work  if  the  em- 
ployer is  to  continue  in  a  position  to  pay. 
Featherbedding  and  loafing  is  Just  plain 
stealing  from  the  employer  and  the  con- 
sumer— and  Is  un-American.  Let's  make  de- 
mocracy work  by  making  It  strong.  To  make 
it  strong  we  must  all  work  for  full  produc- 
tion In  every  line — on  the  farm,  in  the  fac- 
tory, in  building,  in  transportation,  in  the 
mines,  mills,  and  shops. 

We  must  rebuild  the  desire  to  do  thingi 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  As  an 
example,  the  idea  that  laying  300  bricks  in 
1  day  when  the  old  master  mason  used  to 
lay  from  a  thousand  to  1.500.  or  the  car- 
penter who  put  up  50  boards  when  he  could 
nail  up  250,  and  the  automobile  boys  that 
turn  out  1  car  in  the  time  they  should 
turn  out  5.  is  all  wrong  and  will  destroy 
our  country.  The  story  is  the  same  in  all 
classes  of  work.  We  never  Received  or 
achieved  anything  without  working  for  it. 
Our  way  of  life,  our  standard  of  living,  is 
the  finest  in  the  world  because  of  hard  work 
of  our  forefathers. 

We  must  cast  off  these  false  leaders  that 
are  telling  us  we  can  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. It  has  been  tried  many  times  through- 
out the  ages  and  it  has  always  led  its  fol- 
lowers Into  slavery  and  despair.  The  Ro- 
mans tried  it  under  Caesar  and  wrecked  the 
Empire.  Now  It  Is  spreading  again  In  Eurc^ 
and  these  very  countries  who  are  trying  it  now 
are  asking  us  to  divide  our  dollars  with 
them,  plus  the  fact  that  we  are  short  of 
everything  we  need,  they  want  us  to  divide 
our  production  too. 

What  will  be  the  answer?  It  is  as  sure  as 
night  and  day.  If  we  don't  want  to  sink 
to  their  level  of  living  and  misery,  we  must 
go  to  work  for  full  production,  pick  good 
leaders  everywhere,  think  for  ourselves  some 
of  the  time  and  rebuild  our  military  strength 
to  insure  the  p>eacc  that  we  were  promised 
in  World  War  I  and  again  in  World  War  IL 

We  don't  have  a  police  force  because  we 
are  crime-minded  but  to  prevent  crime  and 
catch  those  that  commit  crime.  We  have  a 
fire  department — not  because  we  are  fire- 
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minded,  but  to  prevent  fires  and  put  them 
out  when  they  do  get  started. 

We  have  our  military  force*— not  because 
we  are  warmongers,  but  to  preserve  otir 
peace  and  security.  The  stronger  they  are. 
the  less  likely  we  are  to  be  challenged.  A 
leopard  will  never  attack  a  lion  because  he 
knows  better.  Human  beings  sometimes  are 
not  so  smart,  but  if  we  are  strong,  the  chances 
are  in  our  favor. 

We  must  have  universal  military  training. 
The  people  who  are  against  It  are  those  who 
would  keep  us  weak,  or  they  are  misinformed. 
We  must  be  supreme  in  the  air.  England 
ruled  the  waves  and  helped  keep  the  peace 
for  100  years  until  challenged  by  Germany 
In  1914  and  again  in  1939.  Without  our  help 
she  would  have  lost  in  both  instances. 

We  must  rule  the  air  to  Insure  the  peace 
because  there  is  no  one  that  can,  or  will, 
ccHne  to  our  aid  In  case  we  are  attacked. 
Time  will  not  permit.  It  will  be  fast  and 
yery  destructive. 

A  little  over  25  years  ago  a  great  soldier, 
aviator,  and  air  prophet  was  in  our  midst 
crying  as  a  voice  In  the  wllderne.ss  for  avia- 
tion and  telling  how  it  would  change  the 
world — our  own  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell.  He 
gave  up  his  career  and  died  with  a  broken 
heart  because  our  generals,  our  admirals, 
our  Congress,  and  our  people  would  not  be- 
lieve him. 

It  took  World  War  IT  to  vindicate  him 
and  prove  his  prr.phecles.  The  most  hor- 
rible and  costliest  war  in  history.  Germany 
ani  Japan  i>eeded  his  words  and  built  great 
air  forces  and  only  by  the  grace  of  God 
were  they  kept  from  conquering  the  world.  If 
the  Germans  had  followed  up  at  Dunkerque. 
or  the  Japs  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  story  would 
be  different  today.  Time  plus  two  oceans 
permitted  us  to  take  advantage  of  their  er- 
rors and  make  up  for  our  mistake  of  not 
heeding  Mitchell's  advice. 

If  Mitchell  could  appear  before  you  to- 
night, you  wouM  shudder  at  the  things  he 
would  tell  you  that  are  to  come  unless  we 
awaken,  because  you  would  believe  him  this 
time.  Having  been  an  officer  under  his  com- 
mand in  World  War  I,  I  am  going  to  be  so 
presumptions  as  to  speak  for  his  spirit  here 
today.  With  the  help  of  all,  we  think  we 
can  get  the  story  over  this  time.  He  was 
no  warmonger,  and  neither  am  I,  but  I  am 
going  to  give  you  some  facts  to  think  about. 
If  Mitchell  could  have  put  his  story  over, 
we  would  have  never  had  World  War  n.  I 
will  further  verify  this  by  the  fact  that  In 
1936  the  French  Air  Force  and  Army  were 
the  strongest  in  the  world.  When  Hitler 
ordered  his  troops  into  Rhlneland,  he  knew 
Prance  could  crush  them  and  he  told  his 
commanders  to  withdraw  if  France  started 
to  moblllEe. 

Why  dldnt  Prance  move?  Prance  wanted 
to  balance  the  budget,  and.  furthermore  it 
would  be  politically  impopular.  Next,  the 
Communists  started  to  work  with  greater 
effort  to  undermine  the  Government  of 
France,  their  army,  air.  and  naval  forces 
and  their  Industry,  while  Hitler  was  await- 
ing the  result. 

My  friends,  we  are  following  down  the 
same  road — time  is  ninnlng  against  us.  We 
are  now  down  to  a  second-rate  air  power. 
an  I  Russia  is  working  day  and  night  on  the 
atomic  bomb.  She  Is  building  her  air  power 
to  bring  them  to  us. 

We.  as  people,  dislike  unpleasant  things  so 
we  dismiss  them  from  our  mind.  We  Just 
dont  want  to  believe  them.  We  have  never 
Sfuflered  ph3nilcal  pain  as  a  nation.  We  even 
forget  those  who  have  gone  to  foreign  lands 
and  suffered  and  died  for  us  so  that  we  might 
Btiil  enjoy  this  coimtry  of  ours. 

Oiu-  trouble  Is,  we  will  not  move  until  we 
are  mad  or  scared.  Pearl  Hartx)r  made  us 
mad.  Submarines  popping  up  on  our  coasts 
■cared  us.  So  we.  with  the  help  of  time  and 
two  oceans,  got  into  high  production  and 
practically  aanoibenA  the  enemy  with  mate- 


rials of  war — and  I  am  not  discoimtlng  our 
boys  who  threw  it  at  them. 

Here  Is  what  we  cotild  have  done  If  from 
1921  to  1941  we  had  spent  on  air  power 
91,000.000.030  a  year  for  each  year,  a  total 
of  twenty  billions.  We  would  have  had  the 
greatest  air  power  in  the  whole  world.  Then 
Mr.  Hitler  and  Hirohlto  would  have  tended 
to  their  own  business. 

This  war  has  cost  us  already  over  two  hun- 
dred  and  forty  blllioos  and  we  are  still  pay- 
ing. So,  we  would  have  saved  two  hundred 
and  twenty  billion  in  cash,  plus  over  a  mil- 
lion casualties  of  our  own,  including  over 
300,000  that  didn't  come  t«ck — plus  a  bank- 
rupt Europe  that  we  are  asked  to  support  and 
loan  money  to,  to  buy  our  goods,  not  to  men- 
tion all  their  losses  and  sufferings.  Have  you 
forgotten  what  air  power  did?  Poland  fell 
In  3  weeks.  Norway  fell  in  2  weeks,  Holland 
In  4  days,  and  Denmark  in  3  hours. 

General  Eisenhower  stated  that  without 
our  controlling  the  air.  the  Normandy  inva- 
sion would  have  been  impossible.  Winston 
Churchill  said  to  his  people  after  Dunkerque, 
"So  many  owe  so  much  to  so  few,"  meaning 
the  Royal  Air  Force.  To  mention  another, 
the  Japs  also  took  good  care  of  England's 
two  largest  battleships  out  of  Singapore.  Re- 
member how  our  Air  Force  sunk  14  Jap  ships 
In  the  Bismarck  Sea  without  any  surface  aid 
and  didn't  lose  a  plane? 

The  airplane,  plus  the  fire,  the  high  explo- 
sive, and  atomic  bomb,  saved  us  from  having 
to  invade  Japan,  thereby  saving  thousands  of 
our  boys  and  several  billion  dollars.  High 
German  officers  testified  that  our  air  power 
defeated  them.    Need  I  go  any  further? 

Our  next  Pearl  Harbor  will  be  the  indus- 
trial center  of  the  United  States.  Generals 
Elsenhower  and  MacArthur  have  both  stated 
that  future  armies  will  travel  throtigh  the  air. 
There  are  only  two  great  powers  in  the 
world  today.  One  a  peace-loving,  capitalistic 
United  States:  the  other  a  ruthless,  com- 
munistic, absolute  dictatorship  more  horrible 
and  ruthless  than  Hitler  ever  thought  of  be- 
ing. Even  in  the  Dark  Ages,  they  never 
equaled  Stalin's  prison  camps  and  forced 
labor.  There  are  14,000,000  in  them  right 
today. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Russia  has  one 
of  the  largest  airfields  in  the  world  Just  4 
minutes  from  our  own  soil — Alaska.  She  can 
laimch  from  there  1.000  bombers  and  1.000 
airplane  troop  carriers  of  300  fully  equipped 
soldiers  to  each  carrier.  The  bombers  would 
burn  our  industrial  cities  to  the  ground. 
The  troop  carriers  would  land  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Lotiis.  take  our  two  largest  rail  centers, 
and  cut  the  country  in  half.  We  only  have 
17  railroad  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  and 
it  is  not  like  throwing  up  a  bridge  across 
the  Rhine  or  Moselle  River  in  Europe  to  put 
a  railroad  bridge  over  the  Mississippi. 

Even  after  all  this  has  happened  and  If 
we  are  able  to  liquidate  this  force,  provided 
our  ground  forces  are  trained  and  ready  to 
fight,  we  must  have  air  power  to  stop  more 
from  coming — but  our  production  capabili- 
ties win  be  cut  in  a  moet  serious  way. 

Dont  misunderstand  me.  We  must  have 
a  strong  Army  and  Navy,  a  well-trained  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reeerve:  every  citisen  must 
have  some  coaching  or  training  for  their  own 
protection  because  there  will  be  no  front  line 
as  in  dajB  gone  by.  War  wlU  be  In  every 
front  and  back  yard,  on  every  farm  and  la 
every   factory — it   will   be   everywhere. 

There  will  be  no  surface  invasions  In  future 
wars.  A  country  or  an  objective  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  its  ability  to  fight  made  im- 
potent so  that  our  surface  forces  will  become 
occupying  forces.  This  was  the  pattern  fol- 
lowed by  us  with  Japan  In  the  close  of  World 
War  II  after  the  atom  bomb. 

But.  we  must  still  have  a  strong,  well- 
trained  Army  and  Navy — but  with  limita- 
tions on  spending  money,  becatue  they  wlU 
fortify  the  moon  as  long  as  we  give  tbem 
the  money.    Every  Ume  there  Is  an  appro- 


prtatlon  for  the  air  forces,  the  Army  and 
Navy  wanu  a  new  approfn-iatlon  for  their  re- 
spective services.  The  big  question  is.  how 
can  we  pay  the  bill  for  this  type  of  thinking 
and  duplicntlon  of  experimental  and  de- 
velopment work  in  both  planes,  rockets,  and 
guided  mlaalles. 

We  now  have  two  Air  Pbrcee— United 
States  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  Air  Force — 
both  arguing  who  is  to  do  the  long-distance 
bombing.  The  thought  Is  also  advanced 
that  cumpetltlon  between  the  two  makes 
for  t)etter  development.  Do  we  have  two 
atom-bomb  plants?  No;  t>eoai]M  we  cannot 
afford  It.  Then  why  have  two  branches  at 
our  defense  in  competition  with  each  otherf 
Some  high-ranking  officers  say  that  we  must 
have  competition  to  get  the  best  out  of  the 
services.  If  that  is  true,  why  not  two  Presi- 
dents, two  Secretaries  of  State — ^two  of  every- 
thing? Does  a  big  manufacttirer  have  to 
develop  two  laboratories  to  get  the  beat  poa- 
Blble  product?  No.  He  gets  all  the  brains 
he  has  on  the  pay  roll  around  the  table  and 
tells  them  to  produce.  Our  military  senrloee 
cannot  play  with  our  security  as  if  it  were 
a  ball  game — a  contest  between  them  to  m« 
which  one  is  going  to  get  to  the  enemy  first. 
No:  we  cannot  stand  the  cost  for  this  kind 
of  competition.  We  must  demand  of  Con- 
gress that  our  military  brains  be  made  to 
work  together  for  our  security. 

I  will  tell  you  where  the  trouble  Is. 
No.  1 — it  starts  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
and  they  never  get  over  It.  We  should  turn 
both  of  these  schools  into  postgraduate 
schools  for  professional  officers  after  they 
have  learned  a  little  at)out  the  economic  side 
erf  our  country  In  our  regular  tmiversitles 
and  colleges.  The  best  example  of  this  la 
Texas  A.  &  M..  who  has  tivned  out  more 
officers  than  West  Point. 

No.  2 — stars  and  gold  braid  cannot  be 
added  to  unless  they  keep  getting  more  men 
to  command.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions to  be  found  everywhere.  There  are 
alwa3r8  men  who  rise  above  selfishness,  and 
here  is  one  I  will  quote.  As  far  l>ack  as 
1915,  Admiral  Peary  said,  and  I  quote,  "In, 
no  way  can  we  as  a  nation  stand  so  effec- 
tively for  forcefulness.  for  strength,  and  for 
world  Influence  as  by  command  of  the  air. 
Great  and  important  as  is  a  suflictent  Navy 
for  our  safety.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say 
that  our  air  service  of  the  near  future  will 
be  more  vital  to  our  safety  than  our  Navy 
and  our  Army  combined." 

Another  admiral.  William  B.  Shoemaker, 
on  reading  the  report  of  Billy  Mitchell's 
bombing  exp>eriments  in  1923.  said,  and  I 
quote,  •'It's  true,  every  bit  of  it — but.  my 
God,  we  can't  let  this  get  out  or  It  would 
ruin  the  Navy." 

There  is  much  pro  and  con  on  the  subject 
of  air  power  but  we  must  demand  that  the 
services  work  as  a  team  and  not  as  kids  with 
their  toys.  Just  because  the  Air  Porces  have 
B-17's  and  24's,  why  should  the  Nary  have 
them,  too?  They  did  during  the  last  war  and 
they  would  not  take  the  standard  produc- 
tion model  the  Army  bought — they  spent 
millions  more  changing  them.  They  almost 
got  B-29's,  but  Arnold  set  his  foot  down  and 
they  dldnt  get  tbem.  Tlie  Navy  must  have 
carrler-baaed  planes  and  when  a  big  bomber 
is  needed,  a  radio  call  should  get  them  to 
work  with  the  carrier  forces.  With  the  prea- 
ent  requests  for  money  from  each  of  the 
services,  we  could  bankrupt  the  country. 
Then.  Stalin  could  take  over  without  flrinf 
a  shot.  However,  if  we  are  supreme  in  tb* 
air,  we  can  keep  them  away  from  our  own 
homes  and  take  it  to  their  doors. 

Now,  let  me  define  air  power.  Air  power 
Is  not  only  military  aviation,  it  Is  also  civil 
aviation — the  aviation  potential  of  a  coun- 
try. The  Air  Force  is  the  military  part  of 
air  power,  the  force  that  can  t>e  applied  di- 
rectly against  the  enemy,  but  all  other  avia- 
tion supports  It.  So.  any  progr<tm  which  in- 
flylng  In  the  United  States,  which 
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fupporU  tU  dvll  Mix  lines,  which  Increases 
sir  coPTlousness.  U  helpfiU  to  sir  power. 
XX  wsr  comes,  we  will  use  our  dvll  sir  trans- 
port to  the  maximum  and  it  will  not  be 
enough.  80.  It  will  have  to  be  expanded. 
The  more  It  is  siqtparted  and  the  more  It  Is 
cneouraged  In  nattonal  and  International 
•OBmo'ce.  the  1ms  «•  will  have  to  expand 
and  the  more  neitfl;  ready  we  will  be. 

Now  let  me  further  stress  the  commercial 
Tb*  asars  fiytnc.  the  better.  Do  you 
that  our  bring  so  sdvanced  In  commer- 
cial arlatkm  saved  the  dsy  for  us  in  World 
War  nt  When  President  Roosevelt  asked  for 
SO.OOO  planes,  the  military  a^ked.  'nHTbere  are 
we  going  to  find  the  pilots  and  ground 
crews?"  They  didn't  think  It  could  be  done 
and  our  enemies  were  sure  we  couldn't  do 
It — but  we  did. 

Tou  will  remember  the  old  CPT  program. 
M*"'—  and  papas  Just  raised  the  devil  with 
the  schools  and  colleges  when  It  came  out. 
They  said  It  was  s  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
and  going  to  kill  and  injure  thetr  boys.  BM 
thanks  to  the  vision  and  forsslght  of  three  or 
four  people  In  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  was  sn  ediKatlonai  program  both  for  stu- 
dents and  public.  It  wasn't  long  until  mama 
and  paps  did  sn  sbout-fsce.  When  the 
qiiotas  were  f\jll.  they  started  writing  their 
Congressmen,  not  only  to  get  their  boy  In 
flight  training  but  their  dsughters,  too. 

Then  we  got  Into  war.    Civilian  pilot  train- 
ing  program  was  chsnged   to  war   training 
service.    We  added  to  this  training  and  made 
Instructors  out  at  these  boys  and  girls.    Then, 
our  next  ordMB  fPwe  to  pick  up  everyone  we 
could  find  wHh  960  hours  or  more  of  flying 
time  and  put  them  through  an  Instructor's 
course.     The  net  results  were,  we  produced 
enough  Instructors  on  clvlllsn  planes  to  help 
train  the  pilots  and  mechanics  by  the  time 
tlu  military  plaa«s  were  rolling  off  the  line. 
Therefore,  with  the  help  of  civilisn  aviation. 
We  did  the  impossible — help  bmld  the  great- 
est air  force  the  world  has  ever  seen  In  a 
length  of  time  thought   Impossible.     I   will 
not  discuss  how  much  the  air  lines  contrib- 
uted to  the  progrsm  because  It  Is  well  known 
t>y  you.    We  sre  now  starting  to  build  back 
our  commercial  and  private  aviation.     The 
more   air   lines,   the   better.     Let's   demand 
feeder-lines  for  every  community  that  will 
■npport  them.    Ttaay  will  pay  their  own  way 
wUlh  proper  nMUMpsment.  In  reasonsble  time. 
Let's  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  trans- 
continental air  mail  with  the  old  modified 
Army  planes.    We  never  hoped  to  make  them 
pay  and  they  never  could   have  paid   their 
way.  but  that  was  the  beginning  of  our  great 
■tlitas  industry,  both  from  s  manufacturing 
MBd  (derations  standpoint.    Let's  Insist  CAB 
and  CAA  cut  out  so  much  red  tape  and  rules 
and  regulations  so  you  don't  have  to  have  a 
lawyer  to  Interpret  for  you  and  a  bookkeeper 
to  fill  out  forms  before  every  flight. 

Now  let's  look  st  private  svlatlon  again. 
In  addition  to  all  our  municipally  owned 
airports,  there  are  an  equal  or  greater  num- 
ber of  privately  owned  airports.  If  someone 
wants  to  start  an  airport  and  as  long  as  It 
meets  safety  requirements,  the  development 
should  not  be  obstructed  by  unreasonable 
laws,  rules,  or  regulation's — city.  State,  or 
national. 

This  brings  one  more  point  to  mind— the 
surface  carriers  trying  to  enter  the  svlatlon 
field.  All  forms  of  transportation  shotild  re- 
main competitive  if  the  public  Is  to  enjoy 
the  maximum  beneflt  for  them.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  In- 
WMffesd  In  Its  system  a  billion  nine  himdred 
l^Dton  dollars.  Our  biggest  domestic  air  line, 
the  American,  has  twenty-flve  millions  In- 
vested In  its  system.  Taking  from  an  old 
quotation.  "For  where  your  trsttsore  Is.  there 
will  your  heart  be  also."  No  rallrocul  expects 
to  press  the  development  of  aviation.  They 
Just  want  to  hamstring  It  so  It  will  not  cut  In 
on  their  trafflc  too  much— Just  like  they  did 
the  river  trafBc.  trucking  and  bus  baatnaia. 
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be  above  partisan  poll- 
sald.    "Above  the  ques- 


tion of  personalities.  It  Is  a  topic  meriting 
our  highest,  cleanest,  most  sympathetic 
thinking  and  action." 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Dis- 
placed Persons,  as  well  as  other  proposals  for 
changes  in  this  law  outlined  by  Senator 
WiLXT  In  a  recent  statement.    These  include: 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  DP's  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  400.000  over  a  4-year  period  from 
the  total  coverage  under  the  act,  which  is 
now  205.000. 

2.  Repeal  the  provision  mortgaging  future 
Immigration  quotas. 

3.  Eliminate  requirement  for  Job  and  hous- 
ing assurances  and  substitute  adequate  pro- 
vision for  DP  not  to  become  a  public  charge. 

4.  Elimination  discrimination  because  of 
race,  religion  or  national  origin  In  ctirrent 
DP  law. 

5.  Increase  number  of  war  orphans  to  be  ad- 
mitted and  raise  age  from  present  16  years. 

6.  Adequate  provision  for  political  and  re- 
ligious refugees  fleeing  from  Communist 
countries. 

7.  DP's  in  and  out  of  IRO  camps  should 
have  equal  opportunity  to  be  admitted. 

8.  Eliminate  Baltic  groups  preference  pro- 
vision of  present  law. 

9.  Repeal  rigid  30  percent  priority  for  agri- 
cultural workers. 

10.  Give  the  AttCMTiey  General  full  author- 
ity to  regularize  status  of  DP's  already  In  the 
United  States  without  congressional  approval. 

11.  Loan  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
Inland  transportation  of  DP's. 

12.  Expellees  shall  be  admitted  without 
competing  either  with  DP's  or  with  persons 
normally  eligible  under  the  German  and 
Austrian  quotas. 

13.  Screening  to  eliminate  those  who  favor 
overthrow  of  the  Government  along  with 
those  who  had  participated  In  political,  racial 
or  religious  persecution. 

Senator  Wiley,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  last  year  says 
that  the  present  statute  was  only  a  compro- 
mise stop-gap  mechanism.  "Now  the  time 
is  overdue  for  an  overhauling  of  this  mecha- 
nism along  the  lines  laid  down  above,"  he 
declared. 

We  agree  with  him. 


The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  laland 
Waterway 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays)  on  the  ques- 
tion raised  in  his  1 -minute  speech,  be- 
cause I  want  to  talk  about  a  project  that 
means  more  to  the  people  along  the  Ohio 
River  than  any  other  one  oi  its  kind  that 
has  ever  been  proposed.  I  refer  to  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Inland  Water- 
way, which  was  authorized  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  more  than  2  years 
ago.  It  passed  the  House  by  a  substan- 
tial majority,  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  44  to  21,  and  was  signed  by  the 
President.  All  we  need  now  is  an  ap- 
propriation to  begin  work  on  It. 

We  are  asking  that  funds  with  which 
to  begin  its  construction  be  included  in 
the  civil  functions  appropriations  bill. 


It  win  mean  the  savings  of  untold 
millions,  yes.  hundreds  of  millions,  of 
dollars  to  the  people  along  the  Ohio 
River,  the  Illinois  River,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Monongahela.  the  Allegheny,  the 
Wabash,  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland, 
the  Tombigbee.  the  Arkansas,  and  all  of 
their  tributaries — as  well  as  to  the  people 
along  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

It  Is  the  most  imjwrtant  project  of  its 
kind  now  before  Congress.  As.  I  said, 
it  is  already  authorized  by  law.  and 
should  be  constructed  without  delay. 
The  Army  engineers  say  that  it  Is  the 
only  project  that  can  be  developed  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
the  traffic  can  be  transferrec  from  one 
major  watershed  to  another  with  so 
much  ease,  so  little  expense,  and  such 
tremendous  savings  in  transportation 
costs  and  distances. 

It  is  869  miles  from  Cairo,  HI.,  to 
New  Orleans.  La.,  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  is  the  finest  Inland 
waterway  on  earth  for  downstream  traf- 
flc. and  probably  the  worst  one  for  up- 
stream traffic,  owing  to  the  swift  current 
of  its  majestic  flow. 

We  have  a  protected  intercoastal 
waterway  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile, 
156  miles.  It  is  protected  by  a  long  range 
of  partially  submerged  Islands  that  holds 
back  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

It  will  be  481  miles  from  Mobile  to  the 
Tennessee  River  up  this  slack-water 
route  along  the  Tombigbee  behind  18 
locks  and  dams.  It  is  215  miles  from 
the  point  where  this  project  enters  the 
Tennessee  River  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow 
Creek,  downstream — mind  you — down- 
stream— on  the  Tennessee  River  to  where 
that  stream  enters  the  Ohio  River  at 
Paducah.  Then  it  is  downstream  47 
miles  on  the  Ohio  from  Paducah  to 
Cairo. 

The  round  trip  is  1.768  miles  of  which 
1.131  is  downstream  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers,  and 
the  rest  of  it  is  slack  water.  It  is  equal 
to  a  slack,  or  still,  water  route  from  the 
Gulf  to  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  same  time 
It  saves  the  swift  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi for  downstream  trafBc. 

Now  let  me  show  you  what  that  will 
mean  to  the  shippers  throughout  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

I  am  placing  a  map  of  this  project  out 
in  the  hall  where  every  Member  can  see 
it.  On  that  map  there  are  photographs, 
which  were  supplied  me  by  the  Army 
engineers,  of  barges  carrying  14,000  tons 
going  down  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  the 
Mississippi.  One  of  them  is  loaded  with 
automobiles  which  probably  came  out  of 
Detroit,  another  is  loaded  with  steel  and 
machinery  from  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
other  one  is  loaded  with  various  mate- 
rials, probably  coming  out  of  St.  Paul  or 
Minneapolis. 

When  those  barges  reach  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  they  are  usually  loaded  up  with 
oil.  timber,  bauxite,  cottonseed,  cotton- 
seed meal,  tropical  fruits,  and  other  raw 
materials. 

Here  is  a  table,  prepsu-ed  by  the  Army 
engineers,  showing  the  cost  per  ton  for 
shipping  material  back  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  cost  per  ton  to  ship  It  by 
way  of  this  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Inland 
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waterway,  the  savings  per  ton  and  also 
the  savings  per  tow  of  a  barge  carrying 


3.500  tons  and  also  that  of  one  carrying 
14.000  tons: 
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SAvnrcs  oif  imAmc  to  ponrrs  on  thi  tnrai 

MlSSISSIPn,  THX  MlSSOUai,  THX  ILLINOIS,  ANO 
ALONG  THX  CB£AT  LAKES 

You  will  note  that  a  barge  load  of  14,- 
000  tons  going  from  New  Orleans  to 
Cairo  would  save  $9,800  on  its  fuel  bill 
alone,  which  is  more  than  the  profits  the 
operator  of  such  a  barge  line  now  realizes 
from  a  round  trip. 

One  of  these  14,000-ton  barge  loads 
going  from  Mobile  to  Cairo  would  save 
$20,160  on  its  fuel  bill  alone. 

One  going  from  Birmingham  or  De- 
mopolis  to  Cairo  would  save  $28,140  on 
Its  fuel  bill  alone. 

Going  from  Columbus,  Miss.,  to  Cairo, 
It  would  save  $32,480  on  its  fuel  bill  alone, 
from  Aberdeen.  Miss.,  to  Cairo  it  would 
save  $33,880  on  its  fuel  bill  alone,  and 
from  Pulton,  Miss.,  to  Cairo  it  would 
save  $38,280  on  its  fuel  bill  alone. 

That  means  that  these  savings  would 
apply  to  every  barge,  and  every  vessel, 
going  from  any  one  of  these  points  to 
Cairo,  HI.,  or  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  Min- 
neapolis or  3t.  Paul,  or  to  any  other  place 
on  the  upper  Mississippi;  or  to  Kansas 
City.  Omaha,  cr  Sioux  City  on  the  Mis- 
souri; or  to  Chicago  or  any  other  ipolnt 
on  the  Illinots,  or  any  other  place  along 
the  Great  Lakes. 

SAVINGS  ON  TSAmC  TO  POINTS  ALONG  THE  OHIO 
AMD    rrs   TKIBTrrABIZS 

Now  let  us  take  the  Ohio  River  and  see 
what  the  savings  would  amount  to  along 
that  majestic  stream  and  its  tributaries 
including  the  Cumberland,  the  Monon- 
gahela. the  Allegheny,  and  the  Wabash. 

A  14.000-ton  barge  load  going  from 
New  Orleans  to  Paducah,  or  to  any  other 
point  on  the  Ohio  River,  including  Cin- 
cinnati, Wheeling.  Pittsburgh,  and  every 
other  point  on  that  stream,  sis  well  as 
every  point  along  the  Cumberland,  the 
Wabash,  the  Allegheny,  and  the  Monon- 


gahela, clear  up  into  West  Virginia,  would 
save  $11,680  on  its  fuel  bill  alone. 

If  it  went  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  any 
point  on  the  Ohio  or  any  of  its  tribu- 
taries, the  savings  on  Its  fuel  bill  would 
be  $22,160. 

If  it  went  from  Birmingham  or  Dc- 
mopolis.  the  savings  on  its  fuel  bill  would 
amount  to  $30,100. 

Going  from  Columbus.  Miss.,  it  would 
save  $34,440:  from  Aberdeen.  Miss..  It 
would  save  $35,840;  and  from  Pulton, 
Miss.,  it  would  save  $37,240  on  its  fuel 
bill  alone. 

As  the  Army  engineers  have  pointed 
out,  there  is  not  another  project  on 
earth,  or  a  place  where  one  can  be  con- 
structed, that  would  provide  such  tre- 
mendous savings  in  transportation  costs 
and  distances  with  so  -nuch  ease  and  so 
little  expense. 

NATION  IL   DDXNSC 

Now  let  us  see  wiiat  it  will  mean  from 
a  standpoint  of  national  defense. 

Every  intelligent  person  knows  that 
the  greatest  defense  plant  on  earth  is 
our  atomic-bomb  establishment  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  savings  would 
amoimt  to  on  materials  being  trans- 
poried  by  barge  or  boat  to  Oak  Ridge 
or  to  any  other  point  on  the  Tennessee 
River  above  the  place  where  this  project 
joins  that  stream. 

Going  from  New  Orleans  to  any  point 
on  the  Teimessee  River  above  the  place 
where  this  project  joins  the  Tennessee, 
the  savings  on  the  fuel  bill  alone  on 
14.000  tons  would  be  $20,020. 

Going  from  Mobile,  the  savings  would 
be  $30,380. 

Going  from  Birmingham  or  Demopo- 
11s.  the  savings  would  be  $38,360. 

Going  from  Columbus,  Miss.,  the  sav- 
ings would  be  $42,940. 
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Prom  Aberdeen,  MLss..  the  savings 
would  be  $44,100;  and  from  Fulton,  Miss.. 
MS.5fiO 

That  would  be  the  savings  on  the  fuel 
bill  alone  on  a  barge  load  of  14.0CO  tons. 

In  ifditttlon  to  that.  It  will  give  us  an 
•4dttloc«l  outlet  from  Oak  Ridge  to  the 
•Ml.  which  may  be  vitally  necessary  In 
case  of  an  emer?enc/:  and  It  will  shorten 
the  water  distance  from  Oak  Ridge  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  approximately  800 
miles. 

I  hope  each  and  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  will  study  this  map  which  you 
will  find  out  in  the  hall  back  of  the 
Speaker's  stand,  and  study  these  figures 
which  the  Army  engineers  have  worked 
out  and  support  our  amendment  for 
funds  with  which  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  this  great  enterprise. 

Remember  this  project  is  all  American. 
and  it  will  benefit  all  the  American 
people.  If  it  was  In  Europe,  It  would 
have  been  constructed  long  ago.  or  would 
be  constructed  immediately — at  our  ex- 
pense. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  news  dispatch 
fr«n  Paris.  France,  to  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  which  says: 

Prvnch  and  Italian  Intereeta.  planning  to 
construct  a  vehicular  and  railway  tunnel 
beneath  Mount  Blanc  to  connect  Prance  and 
Italy  by  a  direct  route,  expect  to  obtain 
Manhall-plan  fiuds  for  the  project. 

There  is  no  telling  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  or  even  billions,  of 
dollars  that  project  will  cost.  Someone 
sunested  that  if  this  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee  Inland-waterway  project  could  be 
moved  to  Europe,  we  might  have  less 
trouble  In  getting  funds  for  its  con- 
■tmctloo. 

But  I  am  appealing  to  you  as  Ameri- 
cans—Members of  the  American  Con- 
cress — to  support  us  in  our  efforts  to 
construct  this  all -American  project, 
which  mmam  anre  to  the  people  you 
•nd  I  npNaoBt  than  any  other  one  of 
Its  kind  that  has  ever  been  proposed. 

It  Is  just  as  sure  to  be  constructed  as 
the  night  follows  the  day.  and  the  sooner 
we  get  it  started,  the  better  It  wUl  be 
for  all  concerned.  As  I  have  shown,  it 
Is  badly  needed  for  transportation  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  national  defense. 
Let  us  not  neglect  it  and  thereby  invite 
another  Pearl  Harbor. 


In  Stalin*!  Footsteps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

OF  ntDIAHA 

IN  THE  SEJATZ  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  18.  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  how  far 
can  we  go  and  yet  preserve  our  consti- 
tutional government  jind  free-enterprise 
system? 

I  have  here  an  article  written  by  Felix 
Morley.  entlUed  "la  Stalin's  Footsiepfi.' 
which  reveals  the  shocking  provisions  of 
R  R  2756.  titled  "Economic  Stability 
Act  of  1949." 

The  revelations  m  this  article  should 
be  read  by  every  dtliea  of  the  United 
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are  binding  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R."  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  council  is  appointed  by  the  supreme 
Soviet,  which  Is  In  turn  selected  by  those 
whom  the  Communist  Party  defines  as  "cit- 
izens." Although  non -Communists  are  now 
allowed  to  vote,  only  loyal  Communists  can 
be  candidates  for  office. 

The  point — for  present  purposes — is  that 
a  semblatKe  of  constitutional  procedure  is 
carefully  maintained  In  Moscov;,  as  In  Wash- 
ington. Therefore,  when  It  was  decided  to 
inaugurate  the  great  Stalin  5-year  plan,  an 
enabling  act  had  to  be  adopted  by  both 
houses  of  the  supreme  Soviet,  divided  Into 
a  Soviet  of  the  Union  and  a  Soviet  of  Nation- 
alities. These  are  respectively  representative 
of  voters  by  election  districts  and  of  voters 
as  citizens  of  the  various  federated  Soviet 
Republica — like  our  House  and  Senate. 

So  the  present  Russian  5-year  plan  was 
not  just  ordained  by  the  Kremlin.  First  It 
was  necessary  for  the  supreme  Soviet  to 
adopt  a  law  promulgating  the  plan,  which 
was  done  on  March  18,  1946.  The  Spence  bill 
Is  the  coimterpart  of  that  Russian  law. 

If  one  places  the  text  of  this  Soviet  law, 
of  3  years  ago,  side  by  side  with  the  proposed 
Economic  StabUity  Act  of  19-iS  the  paral- 
lelism in  thought  and  even  in  wording.  Is 
seen  to  be  extraordinary.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  those  who  drafted  the  Spence 
bill  were  unfamiliar  with  Its  Communist 
prototypr.  It  la  certainly  easy  to  see  that 
the  poUtlcal  objectives  of  the  Kremlin  bUI 
of  1946.  and  of  the  White  House  bUl  of  1949 
are  identical. 

in 

The  Soviet  act  pays  tribute  to  "our  great 
leader.  Comrade  Stalin,"  and  authorizes  him 
to  delegate  the  necessary  administrative  au- 
thority to  appropriate  members  of  his  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers.  The  authorizaUon  which 
the  Spence  bill  wotild  grant  Is  more  imner- 
sonal  than  that  of  its  Communist  counter- 
part.    Our  pending  bUl  says  (sec.  104  (a)): 

"The  administration  of  this  act  is  vested 
In  the  President,  who  may  delegate  any  and 
all  authority  hereunder  to  such  departments, 
agencies,  or  officluU  of  the  Government  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate." 

As  soon  as  the  Soviet  act  for  a  5-year  plan 
was  adopted  Stalin  and  his  advisers  were 
free  to  enlarge,  modify,  or  alter  Its  provisions 
as  they  felt  desirable.  Let  us  note  the 
parallel  latitude  which  would  be  given  to 
President  Truman  under  the  Spence  biU. 

Under  section  104  (c> :  -The  President  may 
Ifisue  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions    •     •     •     of  this  act." 

Under  section  201  (a)  :*••••  -j^g 
President  shall  from  time  to  time  designate 
materials  or  facilities  with  respect  to  which 
he  finds  that  a  shortage  •  •  •  threatens 
to  aftect     •     •     •     the  national  secxirity." 

Under  section  204:  "Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  It  Is  necessary  •  •  • 
he  may  make  loans  •  •  •  to  State  gov- 
ernments or  subdivisions  or  Instrumentali- 
ties thereof  for  the  expansion  of  capacity 
fnd  prodnction.  Such  loans  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  exist- 
ing law  and  on  stjch  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  deems  necessary." 

Under  section  205  (b):  'Whenever  the 
President  determines  that  It  is  necessary 
•  •  •  he  may  •  •  •  construct  new 
plant  facilities  •  •  •  for  the  expansion 
of  capacity  and  production.  Such  contracts 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  existing  law  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  deems  neces- 
sary. •  •  •  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  is  authorized  to  acquire 
real  property  •  •  •  by  purchase,  lease. 
or  otherwise,  as  he  deems  necessary." 

Under  section  302  (e)  (1) :  "The  President 
™*y  •  •  •  make  such  inspection  of  the 
books,  records,  and  other  writings,  pm 
or  property  of  any  person,  and  maka 
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investigations     •     •     •     as   may   be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  his  discretion." 

Under  section  401:  "The  President  may 
by  regulation  oi  order  require  sellers  of  any 
commodity  which  significantly  affects  the 
cost  of  living  •  •  •  to  give  up  to  60 
days'  notice  to  the  President  •  •  •  of 
any  intended  price  increase  with  respect  to 
any  such  commodity."  This  is  followed  by 
authorization  to  fix  prices  "in  the  judgment 
of  the  President."  There  is,  however,  one 
really  humorous  safeguard  in  section  402: 
"The  President  shall  not  'establish  maxi- 
mum prices  for  a  commodity*  unless  'It  Is 
determined  by  the  President'  that  'the  pro- 
posed action  is  administratively  feasible.'  " 

Xf 

We  have  quoted  only  a  few  Instances  of 
the  completely  dictatorial  power  over  the 
national  economy  which  the  Spence  bUl 
would  vest  in  the  uncontrolled  hands  of  the 
President.  Like  its  Russian  counterpart  of 
3  years  back,  this  pending  legislation  bases 
its  case  on  "national  security,"  on  the  "car- 
rj'lng  out  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States" — whatever  that  may  be — and  on  the 
mere  abundant  life. 

But  the  cold,  grim  fact  Is  that  the  tyran- 
nical implications  of  the  Spence  bill  are 
worse  even  than  those  of  the  act  passed  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  3  years 
ago.  That  legislation,  at  least,  said  with 
much  precision  precisely  what  steps  Stalin 
should  take  to  Increase  production  in  spe- 
cific Industries.  Under  the  Spence  bill,  the 
blue  sky  Is  the  limit.  Whatever  the  Presi- 
dent says — that  goes. 

There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  eyewash  in 
the  Spence  bill.  It  asks  these  emergency 
powers  for  only  5  years,  and  for  a  shorter 
time  in  the  case  of  sc»ne  provisions.  A  lot 
of  sops  are  thrown  to  small  business. 
Farmers  are  assured  (in  sec.  405)  that  they 
will  get  parity  prices,  regardless  of  price  con- 
trols for  Industry.  Labor  Is  solemnly  told 
(in  sec.  406  (a))  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Economic  Stability  Act  of  1949  Is  not  to 
prevent  wage  increases  "but  rather  to  fur- 
ther the  objective  of  preventing  price  in- 
creases which  tend  to  destroy  •  •  •  the 
value  of  the  wage-earner's  dollar."  It  Is  even 
provided  (sec.  406  (c)  )  that  higher  wages 
"may  not  be  considered  as  an  increase  in 
cost  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ments in  price  ceUings  •  •  •  xmtU  6 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  wage 
Increase." 

However,  there  Is  something  doubly  hor- 
rifying in  this  attempt  to  make  farmers  and 
labor  and  small  business  believe  that  their 
freedom  will  be  preserved  while  free  enter- 
prise as  such  Is  struck  down.  As  dictators 
move  to  assume  power,  they  always  argne 
that  only  the  minority  will  suffer — that  the 
majority  will  benefit — from  the  tyranny  that 
is  planned.  So  Stalin  praised  his  own  5-year 
plan  when  he  urged  adoption  of  the  neces- 
sary enabling  law  by  the  Supreme  Soviet. 


Gaam  Assembly  Walk-Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday,  March  17,  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Information  on  the  Guam  situa- 
tion was  released  March  8  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Ethnic  Aflalrs  : 

*T  hope  that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  understand  the  significance  of 
the  walk -out  by  the  Guam  Assembly  at  their 


meeUng  on  March  5."  John  Collier,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Ethnic  Affairs,  stated 
today. 

"That  walk-out.  staged  in  protest  against 
naval  administration,  dramatically  Indicates 
their  desire  for  an  organic  act  and  civilian 
government. 

"It  should  prompt  the  Na-;.  and  Interior 
Departments  Immediately  to  forward  to  Con- 
gress the  organic  acts  they  have  had  under 
consideration  for  many  months. 

"It  should  stimulate  Congress  to  take 
action  in  defining  the  political  status  of 
Guamanlans,  a  treaty  obligation  which  has 
been  neglected  for  50  years." 

"December  23,  1948.  marked  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  military  law  In  Guam."  he 
continued.  "For  half  a  century  Guamanlans 
have  been  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
naval  governors,  few  of  whom  have  stayed 
longer  than  2  years.  They  have  no  consti- 
tution. They  have  no  coiu^  appeal  beyond 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Until  the  last 
2  years,  the  Guam  Congress  has  had  advisory 
power  only.  Though  the  full  facts  are  not 
yet  available  here,  it  has  t>een  learned  that 
the  present  walk-out  was  in  protest  to  what 
Guamanlans  said  was  an  attempt  by  the 
Navy  to  curtail  their  legislative  authority." 

It  Is  significant  that  the  last  act  by  the 
adjourning  assembly  was  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  enactment  by  the  United  States 
Congress  of  organic  legislation  and  civil  rule. 
It  is  equally  significant  that  the  Guaman- 
lans feel  they  must  go  on  strike  to  get  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  needs. 

Citizenship,  organic  legislation,  and  dvU- 
lan  administration  were  recommended  for 
Guam  by  an  agreement  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  War,  Navy,  and  Interior,  commu- 
nicated to  Congress  on  June  18.  1947,  by  the 
President. 

On  February  11,  1949.  President  Trumjui 
addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  four  Secre- 
taries, stating  his  intention,  upon  enactment 
of  organic  acts,  to  designate  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  the  civilian  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  Guam. 

On  March  3,  1949,  Interior  Secretary  J.  A. 
Krug  stated  that  in  his  opinion  a  target  date 
ought  to  l)e  set  for  a  transfer  of  adminis- 
tration on  Guam. 

(More  than  350  leading  residents  of  Guam 
are  members  of  the  Institute  of  Ethnic 
Affairs.) 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

KAVT     ACTION     PHOTKSTID     BT     CX7AM     ASSEMBLY 

Gu-iM,  March  5. — The  Guam  Assembly 
walked  out  in  protest  today  against  what 
it  said  was  an  attempt  by  the  United  States 
Navy  to  curtail  Its  legislative  authority. 

The  walk-out  occurred  after  the  Navy 
government  refused  to  permit  contempt  war- 
rants to  be  served  on  a  civil-service  employee 
charged  with  refusing  to  answer  questions 
of  a  congressional  committee.  Assemblyman 
Carlos  Taitano  said  the  assembly  would  re- 
main in  adjournment  until  th»  United  States 
Congress  acts  on  a  bill  to  give  Guam  organic 
and  clvU  government. 


Democracies     Can    SoItc    the     German 
Problem  by  Atlantic  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FUNDERS 

OF   VQtMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  18,  1949 

Mr.  FLANDERS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
permission  to  have  printed  In  the  Appen- 


dix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar.  I  do  this  be- 
cause it  expresses  so  clearly  a  very 
serious  doubt  which  has  been  arising 
In  my  mind  as  to  the  tendency  we  are 
piu'sulng  in  our  foreign  relations  of  re- 
lying so  heanly  on  armaments  and  alli- 
ances, and  neglecting  the  political  possi- 
bilities involved  in  our  original  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  United  Nations  and 
similar  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom     the     Memphis     Press-Scimitar  ^^^f* 

Wednesday.  March  9.  1940] 
DcMocaACiis  Can  Solvs  thx  Gooi aw  Pbos- 

LTlf    BT  AT1-AI»TIC   UNION 

(By    Edward    J.   Mcaman,    editor,   Memphis 
Praas-actmitar ) 

As  goes  Germany,  so  goes  Europe  and  per- 
haps the  world. 

Hitler  tried  to  conquer  Russia  and  use  her 
enormous  resources  to  bring  about  Nazi 
domination  of  the  wcvld.  He  almost  suc- 
ceeded, but  because  of  our  help,  Russia  was 
able  to  throw  out  the  Invader. 

Now  Stalin  would  like  to  reverse  the  proc- 
ess. He  would  like  to  bolshevize  all  of  Ger- 
many as  he  already  has  the  eastern  half  and 
employ  German  know-how  to  effectuate 
Rtisslan  Communist  rule  of  the  world. 

We  were  under  the  illusion  during  the  war 
and  in  the  period  that  followed  immedi- 
ately after,  that  Soviet  Russia  Intenaed  to 
cooperate  with  the  western  democracies  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  and.  In  do- 
ing so,  that  the  east  would  Join  hands  sin- 
cerely with  the  west  to  keep  Germany  harm- 
less. We  soon  found  this  was  never  tre 
Communist  intention. 

We  have  no  long-range  plan  to  take  the 
place  of  the  east-west  cooperation  which 
wf  want,  but  can't  have.  We  have  only  our 
day-to-day  extemporization,  such  as  the 
Berlin  air  lift,  brUliant  and  brave,  but  only  a 
stop-gap. 

WHAT  CAN  WX  OCT 

Is  there  something  we  can  start,  equally 
brilliant  and  brave,  which  will  grow  sounder 
and  stronger  through  the  years? 

Yes:  there  is.  We  can  unite  the  free  At- 
lantic world  In  a  permanent  federation. 
Thus  we  can  erect  a  power  so  great  and  so 
preponderant  that  it  will  be  a  great  magnet 
which  will  attract  Germany  into  it.  Ger- 
many will  be  compelled  to  qualify  as  a  de- 
mocracy In  order  to  gain  admission. 

Our  occupation  even  of  the  western  half 
of  Germany  cannot  continue  forever.  We 
caanot  afford  to  let  Germany  be  conquered 
by  Soviet  Russia  from  without  or  fall  prey  t'> 
Communist  plots  from  within.  We  cannot 
afford  to  see  Germany  become  an  en  t  .rely 
Independent  nation,  free  to  go  fasclrt  or 
militarist  again,  throw  her  weight  .wound, 
bargain  cynically  between  east  and  west. 

Federation  of  the  free  la  good  In  ItseU. 
Twice  In  this  century  the  free  world  has  been 
attacked  by  an  aggressor  because  the  free 
world  was  divided  and  the  aggressor  thought, 
he  could  successfully  challenge  one  part  of 
It.  Each  time  the  free  world  has  slowly 
united — politically,  militarily,  economi- 
cally— gathere  Its  strength  and  thrown  ctt 
the  attack — but  each  time  at  tremendous 
cost,  and  with  the  aggressor's  strength  bring- 
Irg  the  free  world  close  to  defeat. 

For  the  third  time  an  aggressor  challenge* 
the  free  world.  Obviously,  the  way  to  dis- 
courage him  from  attacking  Is  to  unite  the 
free  world  In  time  of  peace.  The  pending 
military  alliance  U  the  necessary  first  step. 
We  should  plan  now  to  follow  It  by  perma- 
nent, unbreakable  union. 

As  a  byproduct  of  such  an  Atlantic  fed- 
eration, we  shall  solve  the  German  problem. 


f 
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I^Qr  coch  a  federmtkvn  iroold  be  •  mighty 
nukcnet  vhicli  would  attract  tbt  Gersuuaa 
Into  It. 

COrU)  DO  HO  HARM 

IB  SBch  a  fedaffmtka.  the  Oennans  couUI 
do  BO  harm,  for  tbej  would  have  only  a  ml- 
Dortty  oC  ytAm  ta  dctennining  the  policies — 
the  proved  BOBaggmarve  United  States.  Can- 
■dB.  Britain.  Hoiland.  Belgium.  Norway,  etc.. 
hold  the  majority. 

the  iinrtaBlahie  ability  of  the  Oermana 
tB  artawttftr.  technical,  mtrrhanlral.  tndxia- 
trial  aoA  Mllttary  flclda  woadd  be  at  the  aerr- 
ice  of  freedom,  building  security  and  proa- 
perlty  for  uc  and  for  tbcnaaelTes. 

Before  the  rise  of  KalMrtam  and  Rltlertxm 
Is  Germany,  Germans  wart  decent.  harnUeaa. 
and  sptrltually  c  oee  to  ^hP***^  *nd  the 
llBtiid  tftaHtm,  Bad  thare  wm  a  ttoal  admlra- 
tkm  aad  trwi  batwam  tha  Oarniana  and  the 
other  Atlantic  peoples.  Through  federation, 
this  happy  condition  can  be  restored. 


Letters  Commeiulras  Fraacis  Lloyd  Jones 
and  Joba  N.  Kostehuk  for  Heroism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IL\RRY  P  CAIN 

or   WASHINGTOIt 

ni  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  18,  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
of  the  RccosD  two  letters  writ- 
1  by  the  YaJe  Association  of  Washing- 
ton State  commending  Mr.  Francis  Lloyd 
of  SeattJe.  and  Mr  John  N.  Kos- 
of  Renton.  Wash.,  for  their  cour- 
age in  saying  the  lives  of  Yale  students 
who  were  victims  of  an  airplane  disaster 
last  January  in  Seattle. 

There  l5€ing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcorj). 
as  follows: 

Yalm  AaaoQXATioif  or  WAsaiitGToM. 

SemttU,  WmMh.,  FebruMrjf  7.  1949. 
Ux.  Joaif  N.  KoavBLMOK. 

417  Gradjf  Wag.  Wtndsor  HUIm. 

Renton.  W*»h. 
Dkab  ICh.  Kobtklmik:  The  members  of  the 
Tale  Asaociatton  of  Washington  extend  to 
you  their  admiration  and  gratitude  for  your 
action  tn  aavlag  ttoe  Uvea  of  the 
ita  wbo  ware  vletlBaa  in  the  tragic 
It  of  January  a.  1940.  when  a  DC-3 
plane  crashed  at  Boeing  Field. 
Tour  gallant  choice  in  entering  the  blaz- 
ing plane  and  risking  your  life  instead  ai 
ratreatlng  for  your  own  safety  waa 
If  you  bad  not  done  ao.  tbe  ilt—tM 
haTe  baaa  gr«Btar  by  addtUonal 
Your  unaelflgh  coiMluct  daawvw  ttaa  highest 
commendation.  You  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  students  or  their  families. 

Coplea  ct  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  the 
boys  who  siirrlved.  to  their  famUle*.  to 
Prealdent  aeymour  of  Yale  Univeraity.  to  Mr. 
WUllam  AUen.  prealdent  of  Boeing  Aircraft! 
"  to  Mr.  Jacobean,  yotjr  supervisor  at 
Aircraft. 
Vary  truly  your*. 

^^MJIIB  BlLXaXT. 

Ftec  Fremdent. 

Tau  AmociA-nom  or  WaaMnverow. 

SemttU.  VasA..  Fcbrvory  7.  JM9. 
ICr.  FaANCis  Llotb  Jokis. 
10955  Crestvood  Drts*. 

Smtm.  Via*. 
DBAS  Ma.  JoMsa :  The  members  of  the  Tale 
A.<sociatioa  oX   Washington  extend   to   you 


asahed 


their    admiration 
courageovB  action 
Tale  students  whc 
accident  of  Janu^ 
transport  plane 

Tour  unselflah 
est  commendatioi 
gotten  by  the  stuc  enU 

Copies  of  this  1(  tter 
boys  who  aurvtved 
dent   Seymour   ol 
WUllam  Allen. 
and    to    Mr 
Boeing  Aircraft 
Very  truly 


and    gratitude    for   your 

tn  saving  the  lives  of  the 

were  victims  in  the  tragic 

2,   1949,  when  a  DC-3 

at  Boeing  Field. 

(  ondnct  deserves  the  hlgh- 

Tou  wiU  never  be  for- 

or  their  famUles. 

are  being  sent  to  the 

to  their  families,  to  Presl- 

Tale   University,   to   Mr. 

president  of  Boeing  Aircraft. 

JaccltMen,    your    supervisor    at 


NomiaatioD  of  Ct\ 
•taading  Busiae* 


EXTENSICW 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


or 

IN  THE  SENATE 
Friday. 


Wl  w 


HAMPSHniZ 

)F  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  18.  1949 


Mr.  BRIDGET 
unanimcus  con.< 
pendix  of  the  Record 
to  Col.  Hubert  P 
of  Dixie  Bu.sine.sj 
executive  directo  • 
for  Crippled  ChJdren 
The  letter  Is  witl 
Palmer,  a  native 
is  this  year  bei^? 
Business  as  one 
ers  of  the  South. 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

<  nt  to  inser  in  the  Ap- 

a  letter  addressed 

Lee,  editor  and  founder 

by  Lawrence  J.  Linck. 

of  the  National  Society 

and  Adults.  Inc. 

reference  to  Col.  E.  W. 

of  Meredith.  N.  H..  who 

nominated  by  Dixie 

the  outstanding  lead- 


<f 


to 


bi' 


CHnjacN 


distingxiis.  led 
I     C 

has 
f  on  [noet 

bel  Leve 


I  0 


Th« 
Ckipplcd 

CAtca^ro 
Col.  RuBsiT  F.  In 

Editor  and 
P  O   Box 
Dcas   Colonkl 
pleased  to  receive 
Palmer 

tional    Society    fa 
Adulu  for  8  years, 
of  the  South  s 
1949.     I  do  not 
among  my  Nation 
lifetime  has  been 
manitarian   causes 
Palmer. 

As  secretary  of 
larly  of  Colonel 
butloi\   to   the 
handicapped 
try.    Fbr  the  8 
tkmal    Society    for 
Adults  as  Its 
years  before  that. 
tereeted  tn  the  cau^ 
served  it  in  many 
In  his  own  State 
of  the  Tennessee 
dren  and  Adults 
trtbution  to  this 
It  ta  under  his 
with  his  valued 
society  has  grown 
la  BaBte  Hiember 
vide  federation 
every  State.  Alaska. 
of   Columbia. 
locBl  units  active 


persoi  Ls 
yea -8 


presid  ;nt 


wliere 


U 


oxirs. 
TzNirrs  Bellamy. 

Vice  President. 


E.  W.  Palmer  as  Oat- 
s  Leader  of  the  South 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 


objection,  the  letter 
printed  in  the  Recobo, 


Ni  noicAi, 


Socrrrr  roe 
AXD  Adults.  Inc.. 
III..  February  IS.  1949. 


Founder.  Dixie  Business. 

19.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

cs:    I   was   tremendously 

information  that  Col.  E.  W. 

president  of  the  Na- 

Crlppled    ChUdren    and 

been  nominated  as  one 

business  leaders  for 

that  there  Is  anyone 

^de  circle  of  friends  whose 

full  of  devotion  to  hu- 

M  has   that   of   Colonel 


tils 

Pa  mer'i 
dev  (lopment 


society  I  know  partlcu- 

s  remarkabile  contri- 

of  services   for 

throughout  our  coun- 

he  has  served  the  Na- 

Crippled    Children    and 

and  the  many,  many 

Itirlng  which  he  was  in- 

of  the  handicapped  and 

'ays.  both  nationally  and 

he  has  been  president 

E^iety  for  Crippled  ChU- 

has  made  a  great  con- 

prtaram. 


gu  dance 


at  tstanding  leadership  and 
that  the  national 
a  federation  of  some 
to  a  truly  Nation- 
State  member  units  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  District 
are    more   than   2.000 
this  work  at  thla  tlmra. 


so  rietlea 

Wlttl 


There 


Colonel  Palmer's  vision  of  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  of  the  cotintry  and  his  desire  to 
see  services  extended  to  reach  all  of  those 
who  have  physical  handicaps  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  blm.  He  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  all-Important  movement  to  spell  out  of 
the  good  work  done  for  crippled  children  a 
realistic,  practical  program  of  services  and 
employment. 

Nor  has  Colonel  Palmer's  Interest  been  con- 
fined to  the  handicapped.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  he  has  done  a  yeoman 
service  tn  Rotary  International,  in  commu- 
nity fund  services.  In  Boy  Scouts  of  .\merlca. 
and  State  and  local  planning  with  service 
bodies — to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  many 
causes  to  which  he  has  devoted  himaelf;  In 
addition  to  his  almost  unbelievably  active 
life  In  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  Klngsport  Press  to  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing In  the  coxmtry  and  participation  In 
State  and  local  civic  affairs.  He  also  had  a 
splendid  record  of  service  to  his  country  in 
wartime. 

I  heartily  second  the  nomination  of  Colo- 
nel Palmer  as  an  outstanding  man  of  the 
year.  He  Is  truly  a  man  who  has  left  his 
mark  on  his  community,  his  State,  and  upon 
the  writer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawkxncz  j.  LmcK. 

Executive  Director. 


Moral  of  the  Inferior  Potatoes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALiFoaxu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17.  1949 

Mr.  POLTLSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  first  It 

was  little  pigs;  now  it  is  potatoes.     What 
next? 

This  editorial  from  the  February  25 
Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  should 
make  every  Member  of  Congress  .stop  and 
think.  With  high  prices,  pressure  for 
higher  taxes,  millions  starving  through- 
out the  world,  we  should  make  it  our 
business  to  find  out  why  our  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  po- 
tatoes high  for  the  benefit  of  the  growers 
spent  last  year  $200,000,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  buy  these  fancy  pota- 
toes which  they  disposed  of  to  processors 
who  usually  use  low-grade  potatoes,  and 
then  destroyed  the  rest;  while  as  a  re- 
sult the  American  hoasewife  was  forced 
to  pay  ridiculously  high  prices  for  in- 
ferior potatoes  which  the  growers  had  no 
difficulty  selling  due  to  the  shortage  of 
potatoes  created  by  these  enormous 
Government  purchases. 
The  editorial  follows: 

MOaAL   OF   THK    INTERIOX    POTATOM 

Many  housewives  wondered  last  year  when 
they  were  ransoming  those  Ul-favored  pota- 
toes from  their  grocers,  why  prices  were  so 
high  when  quality  waa  so  low  They  had 
heard,  of  course,  that  the  Government  was 
destroying  surplus  potatoes,  which  did  net 
■qture  with  the  scarcity  prices  they  paid 
bnt  they  did  not  know  the  whole  story 
because  It  was  not  told.     Here  It  to: 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
spent  gaoo.000.000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  keep  the  price  of  poUtoes  high  for  the 
benefit    of    the    growers.    The    Department 
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fixed  a  supp<»t  price  of  $2M  per  100  pounds 
for  the  best  grade  of  potatoes  and  $1.46  for 
Inf^rV^  grades. 

Ibtato  acreage  waa  smaller  than  It  had 
been,  but  production  methods  were  Im- 
proved, and  one  of  the  greatest  crops  in 
history  came  to  nuu'ket.  The  farmers,  nat- 
nrally.  sold  their  best  potatoes  to  the  Gov- 
oiiment  for  the  fancy  price  of  $2J9i2  per 
100  pounds.  (That's  fl.75  a  buabel.)  The 
Government  disposed  oi  these  fancy  pota- 
toes to  processors  who  ustially  use  low-grade 
surplus  potatoes  (for  production  of  alcohol, 
starch,  and  fiour)  and  to  livestock  feeders. 
Stm  there  were  good  potatoes  left,  and  the 
Government  destroyed  them. 

The  Government  didn't  have  to  buy  the 
low-grade  potatoes.  By  buying  the  best  it 
had  created  a  shortage,  and  the  farmers  had 
no  difllctilty  In  getting  rid  of  their  Inferior 
product,  generally  at  a  better  price  than  the 
tl.46  per  100  pounds  the  Government  would 
have  paid  for  them. 

So  the  housewife  was  really  gouged  tn  three 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  due  to  Government 
Interference,  she  paid  a  higher  price  at  the 
market  for  potatoes — any  potatoes — than  she 
would  have  paid  if  supply  and  demand  coxild 
have  come  into  balance.  In  the  second  place, 
her  taxpaylng  husliand  was  compelled  to 
contribute  a  little  of  the  $200,000,000  which 
the  Government  paid  the  farmers  so  that  she 
would  have  to  pay  the  higher  market  price. 
And  in  the  third  place,  she  was  denied  any 
choice  among  potatoes:  she  had  to  take  the 
Inferior  ones  and  like  it. 

And  she  is  not  through  with  It  yet.  Sup- 
port for  potato  prices  was  to  tiave  ended 
December  31.  1948.  but  Congress  yielded  to 
pressure  when  the  price-support  bUl  came 
up  last  June  and  agreed  to  maintain  the 
old  price  level  untU  the  whole  1948  crop  is 
marketed.  After  that  there  will  be  a  little 
relief,  unless  the  Eighty-flrst  Congress  de- 
cides to  undo  the  work  of  the  Eightieth. 

This  potato  story  illuminates  the  report 
of  the  agriculture  task  force  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  which  has  Just  been  released. 
The  task  force,  headed  by  Dean  H.  P.  Rusk, 
of  the  Illinois  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
opposes  high,  rigid  farm  price  supports  be- 
cause they  "expose  the  Government  to  large 
financial  losses."  It  was  not  within  the 
directive  of  t'  e  task  force  directly  to  con- 
sider the  gouged  consumer:  It  was  concerned 
exclusively  with  Government  efllciency  and 
economy,  with  its  eye  on  such  items  as  the 
$200,000,000  spent  on  potato  support  last 
year,  most  of  which  was  lost  money. 

The  task  force  Indorses  the  flexible  (and 
lower)  supports  of  farm  prices  in  the  bUl 
passed  by  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  farm 
organizations  are  divided  on  the  matter  and 
there  Is  much  lobby  pressure  on  the  Elghty- 
ftrst  Congress  to  go  back  to  the  old  short- 
irighted  policy  of  guaranteed  full  parity  prices 
In  the  market  place. 

The  wiser  farm  leaders  know,  however, 
that  parity,  or  90  percent  of  parity,  or  any 
other  fixed  price  cant  be  paid,  partlctilarly 
In  a  depression  period,  without  rigid  mar- 
keting control,  dumping  abroad,  surpluses. 
and  the  sort  of  waste  that  occurred  with 
the  potatoes.  They  also  know  that  farm  in- 
come does  not  depend  alwajrs  on  the  prices 
paid.  The  amount  of  products  sold  is  a 
factor  also.  If  a  farmer  produces  a  Govern- 
ment-restricted crop  at  a  high  Government 
price,  he  may  make  less  than  he  could  get 
by  producing  an  unrestricted  crop  at  a  lower 
price. 

The  Hoover  Commission  submitted  the 
task  force's  report  without  comment,  not 
desiring  to  get  Into  the  political  brawl  over 
price  supports.  But  It  has  been  made  as 
one  of  the  recommendations  few  better  and 
cheaper  Government.  It  Is  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand what  the  task  force  means  after 
reading  the  story  of  the  potatoes. 


Tm  Are  Paynf  tii«   Bfll— Fee£a«  the 
Caw  That  Gires  the  Milk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  194$ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  you  were  told  that 
the  Inderal  Government  paid  out  to 
States,  under  cooperative  arrsmgements 
and  for  relief  and  other  aid,  exclusive 
of  grants  and  loans,  during  1932,  $269,- 
425.252.  In  1948.  for  like  purposes,  it 
disbursed  $5,551,054,046.  Perhaps  a  very 
few  wondered  where  Uncle  Sam  got  the 
money.    He  got  It  from  you. 

Every  individual,  if  he  had  been  forced 
to  pay  his  per  capita  share  of  the  taxes 
collected  by  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments,  would,  during  the  j-ears 
1932  to  1948.  inclusive,  have  paid  the 
following  sums : 

Per  capita  tax  receipts  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  ffovernments 


Year 

Fedwal 

State 

I.onl 

Total 

1932 

fl4.43 
14.31 

33.  C3 
28.  Ml 

aaa 

41.94 

S7.01 

37.52 

S2.15 

93.33 

157.56 

3U1.06 

308.08 

274.40 

SXtf 

ants 

115. 2« 
13.81 
l.tT* 
17.  M 
21157 
23.53 
24.31 
31 79 
2Si8l 
27.33 
21160 

3a« 

30lM 
31.U 

37.72 
41.54 
47.75 

t9Mt2 
SXW 
34.94 
31146 
SSl78 
34.99 
35.44 
34.55 
3134 
31U 
34.49 
34.78 
34.96 
3153 
3171 
41. 6B 
4&5B 

lAM 

1933 

1934 

193.1 

n.n 

73.63 
82.06 

law 

1937 

1938 

Ml  SB 

»&73 

101  69 

1939.. 

1V40 

1941. ._ 

1942. 

9131 

97.17 
115.33 
1.'M.42 

1943 

1944 

194.'i 

•J21.96 
361tt 

tn.u 

194(i „ 

vm.n 

1947 

194S 

33177 
337  32 

Fpderal  tax  rrveipts  incrtased  on  a  per  capita  basis  by 
1,829  percent. 

State  tax  receipts  ioenased  by  313  rercent.  Loca!  tax 
r«c«ipts  increased  by  UO  percent. 

Change  in  pattern  of  tax  receipts  for  selected 
years 


Yea 

Feifetal 
tax 

State  tax 

Local  tax 

Total 

1932 

Permtf 
2L96 
23.87 
70.96 
73.88 

Ptrremt 
2130 
23.56 
13.34 
1133 

Prrmt 

54. 8U 
.M.07 
15.  H8 
11  n» 

Ptrtfml 

IW) 

1933 

uin 

1943 

ino 

1948             

100 

Note  how.  In  1932.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  but  21.9  percent  of  the 
total  tax  you  paid,  but  that,  in  1948,  it 
hit  you  for  73.88  percent  of  the  total 
sum  you  paid  for  taxes.  Your  local  tax 
rate  dropped  from  54.8  percent  in  1932 
to  12.79  percent  in  1948. 

The  foregoing  figures.  If  you  care  to 
analyze  them,  give  you  a  very  clear  pic- 
ture showing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Isn't  really  giving  you  anything. 
It  is  just  taking  more  of  your  tax  dollar 
and,  after  shaving  it  for  administrative 
expenses,  handing  a  part  of  it  back  to 
you  and.  instead  of  letting  you  spend 
what  it  hands  back  as  you  wish,  it  tells 
you  just  how  you  are  to  spend  it. 

That  kind  of  procedure,  continued, 
means  that  ever-increasing  taxes  will  be 


takto  from  you  kf  %ht  Oo>veminent  uuL 
to  tbe  end,  the  Oov«nunent  will  teU  you 
how  you  are  to  live,  in  what  ItiwliitM 
you  are  to  encage — in  short,  we  wtt  kWM 
socialism— awl  if  you  want  to  know  whui 
that  means,  take  a  look,  not  only  at 
Russia  and  her  pcapta.  taist  Great  Brit- 
ain and  its  Labor  tiiwiiMUfiH 

That  Is  the  kind  of  a  government  that 
the  CIO.  which  has  recently  taken  over 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Michigan,  in- 
tends to  give  that  SUte. 

Want  to  give  up  more  tax  dollars — 
and  have  Washingt<m  take  more  of  each 
tax  dollar? 


Sabmaiine  Uki  AatUabmanae  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERKOW 

or  NEW  HA>tPSHIEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElEPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  21,1949 

nCPOKT.\ITCK    or    SUBMAaHOB 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sig- 
nificance of  submarines  in  the  event  of 
another  war  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. In  fact,  submarine  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  is  growing  in  impor- 
tance. Any  power  attempting  to  oper- 
ate over  vast  stretches  of  ocean  mwt  be 
able  to  control  the  sea  lanes.  The  sn^ 
marine  is  not  only  invaluable  In  destroy- 
ing enemy  shipping  but  it  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping into  one  of  the  most  potent  anti- 
submarine weapons.  This  weapon  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  clearing  the 
waters  of  enemy  subs  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  engage  in  extensive  shipping. 

Ru.«y5la,  which  is  not  a  great  sea  power. 
Is  very  much  interested  in  possessing  an 
efficient  submarine  fleet  with  underwater 
craft  of  all  types  so  that  she  would  be 
able  to  sink  the  ships  of  any  country  en- 
deavoring to  send  material  and  men  over- 
seas for  the  purpose  of  conducting  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations.  It  appears 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  placing  major 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly eflflcient  submarine  fleet  to  pre- 
vent any  country  from  operating  its  ves- 
sels within  the  coastal  waters  or  in  reach- 
ing the  coastal  waters  close  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

After  World  War  I,  and  particularly 
since  World  War  n,  there  have  been  ma- 
jor developments  in  submarine  construc- 
tion. At  the  present  time  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  are  pushing  the 
improvement  and  the  construction  of 
underwater  craft  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

RTTSSIAN    INTSBCST   Ilf   StTBatABIIfaa 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  I  in  1918 
the  Russians  have  evidenceo  concern  In 
building  an  effective  submarine  fleet. 
The  Soviet  Union  first  acquired  a  sizable 
number  of  submarines  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  Stales,  and  between 
the  two  World  Wars  several  additional 
submarines  were  obtained  from  various 
other  sources.  A  few  of  the  smaller 
tyi)es  were  manufactured  In  Russia. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  Insure  the 


li 
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country  against  an  attack  from  overseas 
and  therefore  is  concentrating  on  the 
bMdbiff  off  si^narliics  instead  of  other 
types  of  nSTal  vessels.  It  Is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  a  terg e  portion  of  the  Rxis- 
flian  submarines  are  of  the  coi»ta] -de- 
fense tjrpe.  If  the  coastal  waters  are 
kept  clear  of  enemy  shipping  the  Inva- 
sion of  Russia  would  be  impossible.  The 
Kremlin  is  pressing  for  the  building  of 
an  ezeeOent  submarine  fleet. 

The  planners  in  Momam  wtmJSKe  foil 
well  that  should  a  coofttet  oecar  wttli  the 
United  States  a  subinarlDe  fleet  would  be 
of  prime  ImiMirtance  in  severing  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacfflc  lines  of  communica- 
tion. We  wen  remember  how  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  In  the  last  war 
we  were  losing  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic 
as  the  German  .submarines  sent  to  the 
bottom  many  tons  of  Allied  shipping. 
In  order  to  prevent  an  inva.sion  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  or  of  Asia,  the  So- 
viets are  determined  by  the  strength  of 
their  submarine  fleet  to  control  particu- 
larly the  coastal  waters.  The  Soviet 
Union  lays  particular  emphasis  first  on 
her  armies,  then  on  air  power,  and  then 
on  submarines. 

irssuiv  sTSEvcm  Atn  CMmaurtma 

The  Soviets  have  more. than  70  very 
small  submarines  of  approximately  200 
tons  each.  These  underwater  craft  are 
uzudkle  to  operate  more  than  100  miles 
offshore.  They  would  not  constitute  a 
threat  of  any  magnitude  agmlnst  ship- 
ping and  against  naval  forcea  unless  the 
Navy  were  operating  close  to  the  Russian 
shores.  This  coastal  submarine  fleet  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  deliv- 
ery of  any  equipment  to  any  Russian 
territory  or  to  contiguous  areas. 
Kzumc-EAKes  ramaBDnti 

A  significant  number  of  the  Russian 
submarines  are  of  medium  range,  with  a 
cruisiag  radius  of  about  5.000  miles. 
They  could  not  be  expected  to  operate 
any  more  than  2.00Q  miles  from  ^heir 
bases.  With  these  medium-range  sub- 
marines they  hope  to  prevent  any  ship- 
ping from  mofvlnff  in  the  waters  that 
would  give  a  poufbie  antagonist  a 
chance  to  sail  even  close  to  the  shores  of 
Russia  or  Russian -dominated  territory. 

UatQ-UMMSM   miTWMMMnaM 

The  Russians  have  approximately  75 
-range  submarines  capable  of  reach- 
ing our  coasts  m  the  Atlantic  and  in  the 
These  long-range  submarines 
i  caoMTB  because  UUcy  can  move 
bo4b  oceacs  to  molest  our  ship- 
ping anywhere  between  oiu"  coast  and  the 
coasLs  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  addition  to  these  they  have  an  in- 
determinate number  of  type  XXI  Oer- 
man  submarines.  TUs  is  the  snorkel. 
It  Is  a  Dutch  inventiaB  which  the  Ger- 
mans copied.  The  submarine  Is  stream- 
lined with  increased  battery  capacity.  It 
has  a  speed  as  high  as  If  knots  sub- 
merged for  short  periods  of  time. 

In  reference  to  thl.'^  type,  four  were 
delivered  to  the  Russians  after  the  war 
and  the  Soviets  took  the  parts  for  many 
more — perhaps  a.^  many  as  20  It  is 
possible  that  the  Russians  are  assembling 
submarines  from  these  parts.  The  actual 
number,  of  course,  is  not  known.    It  is 
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spould  war  occur  within  the 
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THE   SirOCKXL 

The  much- advertised  snorkel  Is  a 
breathing  tub  i  designed  to  supply  air  to 
Diesel  englnei .  This  permits  the  sub- 
marine to  op^^te  with  the  hull  beneath 
the  surface  and  only  the  tip  of  the  snorkel 
exposed.  The  snorkel  would  be  used  not 
through  choic  !  but  through  necessity.  A 
submarine  on  Jie  surface  for  the  purpose 
of  charging  ba  tteries  is  vulnerable  to  air- 
craft. This  di  tves  it  to  use  of  the  snorkel 
for  protection 

While  rema  ning  submerged,  the  sub- 
marine is  gre2  Uy  restricted  in  its  power 
to  carry  out  it  s  mission.  As  an  Illustra- 
tion, its  capac  ty  to  locate  targets  is  seri- 
ously handica  rped.  but.  In  addition.  It  Is 
restricted  in  i.s  ability  to  navigate  and 
to  communica  e  with  home  I  ases  or  other 
intelligent  so»  rces.  The  Russian  sub- 
marine fleet,  ss  constituted  today,  could 
impose  some  restrictions  to  United 
States  control  of  the  seas  £uid  our  use  of 
merchant  flee  s  and  naval  forces.  This 
cau.«:es  us  grave  concern  since  we  do  not 
know  just  how^  powerful  and  how  effec- 
tive is  the  :  bissian  submarine  fleet. 
Should  war  oc  ;ur  we  could  well  run  into 
serious  dilBcul  j  in  maintaining  our  ship- 


AXTVCBMAJ  tnOt    WAIFABX    UXASCMam 

To  combat  t|his  grovtac  llatt  of  Rns- 
sian  sutxnarin^s.  strong  mettiodB  are  im- 
perative. Wejmust  not  relax  in  equip- 
ping ships  and  aircraft  wttli  tbe  devices 
and  weapons  hMded  !a  antlsabmarlne 
warfare.  Mostj  careful  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  the  Itrainlng  of  adequate  per- 
sonnel to  man  I  these  ships  and  aircraft. 

The  Increased  complexities  of  antisub- 
marine weapchs  and  devices  demand 
higher  standaids  of  training  than  were 
previously  reqt  ired.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding "live"  Submarines  for  training 
with  the  surface  and  air  forces,  a  most 
serious  probU^  of  maintenance  of 
equipments  an^  weapons  is  presented. 


The  maintenance  of  equipment  is  be- 
coming a  major  problem  of  the  Navy. 
It  increases  materially  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing antisubmarine  forces  in  readiness  for 
combat.  Complicated  electronic  equip- 
ment is  bejrond  the  normal  capabilities 
of  operating  personnel  to  maintain  in 
working  condition.  This  is  leading  to 
the  necessity  for  more  and  more  stock- 
ing of  expensive  packaged  units. 

Antisiibmarine  warfare  Is  divided  into 
four  principal  categories  as  follows: 

First.  Submarines  may  be  destroyed  at 
their  bases,  assembly  yards,  co"  anchor- 
age by  bombing. 

Second.  Submarines  may  be  destroyed 
in  their  harbors  and  passages  of  egress  to 
the  sea  by  the  use  of  mines.  Mines  may 
be  laid  by  submarines,  surface  ships,  or 
aircraft. 

Third.  Submarines  may  be  attacked 
and  sunk  when  encountered  on  the  high 
seas  by  antisubmarine  forces. 

Fourth.  The  submarine  weapon  may 
b«  evaded  or  destroyed  by  surface  ships. 

THX  WUWMJLMan  AS  AM  AJmSTmCASm  WSAPOJI 

The  submarine  Is  rapidly  being  de- 
veloped tato  one  of  the  nost  effective 
antisubmarine  weapons.  In  World  War 
n,  70  Axis  submarines  were  sunk  by  the 
submarines  of  the  Allies.  While  It  is  true 
that  antisubmarine  warfare  was  not  the 
primary  mission  of  Allied  submarines,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  tiiat  they  were 
successful  when  encountering  and  fight- 
ing craft  of  their  own  kind.  The  future 
use  of  submarines  for  this  work  is  ex- 
tremely Important. 

The  United  States  submarine  fleet  has 
as  its  primary  mission  the  training  of 
antisubmarine  forces.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  Navy  that  in  training 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  "live'*  sub- 
marine. We  have  80  underwater  craft  as 
part  of  our  fleet,  but  antisubmarine 
training  leaves  very  little  time  for  any 
of  the  other  types  of  operations.  Many 
more  submarines  could  be  employed  use- 
fully for  this  purpose.  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  supply  an  ade- 
quate number  of  submarines  so  that 
there  can  be  full  training  for  the  detec- 
tion and  destruction  of  enemy  under- 
water craft 

Special  types  of  submarines  are  now 
under  development  for  evaluation,  in- 
cluding the  personnel  transport,  the 
cargo  transport,  the  oiler,  the  radar 
picket,  the  guided -missile  launcher,  and 
the  laboratory  for  testing  new  devices. 
The  radar  picket  type  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant for  it  may  be  employed  either 
•••PWtetwtth  a  task  force  or  used  to 
MtebHsil  uflslMJte  early  warning  stations 
to  give  Informatkm  on  ai^xroaching 
enemy  aircraft  This  could  well  be  essen- 
tial in  the  defense  of  this  country  against 
enemy  air  raids. 
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UmBUmMAMXltM    SHIPS    OK    TH«    SWMim 

In  the  active  fleet,  the  Navy  possesses 
134  destroyers  and  12  destroyer  escort.* 
In  cnmmtsston.  There  are  8  escort  car- 
riers and  3  Bght  cruisers  all  equipped  for 
antisubmarine  warfare.  By  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  1S49.  1  escort  carrier 
and  a  light  carriers  will  be  equipped  for 
antisubmarine  warfare  in  addition  to 
what  the  Navy  currently  possesses.   Anti- 


ndanarine  emyiagment  is  the  primary 
taric  of  the  destiufcr,  destroyer  escort, 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  carrier. 
These  ships  receive  regular  progressive 
training  in  antisubmarine  warfare  by 
drilling  the  attack  teams  on  shore,  on 
realistic  training  devices,  and  at  sea  on 
actual  submarine  targets.  This  is  con- 
sidered essential  since  past  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  skill  in  antisub- 
marine operations  is  almost  directly  im"o- 
portional  to  the  time  and  effort  devoted 
to  operational  training. 

Besides  the  active  ships  the  reserve 
fleet  comprises  210  destroyers.  217  de- 
stroyer escorts,  and  12  CVE's  of  the  105 
class.  All  are  equipped  with  World  War 
n  antisubmarine  devices.  With  trained 
crews  and  modem  antisubmarine  war- 
fare equipment,  these  ships  can  be  made 
as  effective  as  the  active  fleet  units.  It 
must  be  realized  and  It  cannot  be  too 
often  emphasized  that  placing  these 
ships  in  full  commission  and  equipping 
them  will  require  first  funds  and  then 
time  to  accomplish. 

There  are  available  in  the  active  and 
reserve  fleets  384  miscellaneous  types  of 
ibips  fitted  with  antisubmarine  equip- 
ment. Approximately  half  of  this  group 
is  of  the  small  coastal  type  of  ship  while 
the  other  half  comprises  types  primarily 
designed  for  purposes  other  than  anti- 
submarine operations.  However,  these 
latter  ships  could  be  emi>Ioyed  in  anti- 
submarine tasks  If  the  demand  should 
grow  strong  enough. 

Antisubmarine  aircraft  fall  Into  two 
general  categories:  carrier-based  and 
shore-based  patrol  types.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  nine  qualified  patrol 
squadrons  which  are  specialized  in  anti- 
sulunarlne  warfare.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  squadrons  consist  of 
aircraft  more  specifically  designed  for 
antisubmarine  wsu-fare.  They  are  not 
adequately  eqviipped  for  all  phases  of 
convoy  support  and  killer  group  opera- 
tions. 

As  more  of  the  highly  specialized  fight- 
ing equipment  becomes  available,  it  is 
planned  to  emphasize  antisubmarine 
warfare  in  all  multiengine  squadrons  ex- 
cept those  designated  for  other  special 
missions.  This  plan  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide 29  squadrons  of  10  planes,  each 
trained  and  equipped  for  antisubmarine 
operations. 

Two  escort  and  one  light  carrier  group 
are  now  operating  our  convoy  support 
killer  group.  In  addition,  a  light  carrier 
group  is  being  activated.  These  air- 
craft have  the  antisubmarine  configura- 
tions but  in  the  case  of  patrol  squadrons 
have  limitations  as  to  the  equipment  car- 
ried. Replacement  aircraft  for  both 
carrier  patrol  types  have  been  proto- 
typed and  will  be  soon  evaluated. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  aircraft 
will  be  to  augment  the  surface  forces  in 
escorting  convoys.  Aircraft  not  so  em- 
ployed will  be  used  for  carrier  surface 
ship  killer  groups  in  the  case  of  anti- 
submarine aircraft  and  for  VP-killer 
groups  in  the  case  of  patrol  squadrons, 
teaming  up  with  surface  ships  or  sub- 
marines for  the  latter  groups. 


If  the  country  is  forced  into  war,  the 
Navy  will  immediately  b?  faced  with  the 
task  of  maintaining  sectire  from  enemy 
threat  lines  of  commtmlcation  on  all  the 
seas.  As  presently  envisioned,  the  threat 
will  come  primarily  from  sutnnarine  at- 
tacks against  Allied  merchant  ships  and 
naval  vessels.  Studies  indicate  that  our 
antisubmarine  forces  should  be  employed 
generally  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  in  World  War  n,  at  least  in  the  ini- 
tial phases  of  the  conflict  It  is  most 
difficult  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy and  in  any  detail  the  antisubma- 
rine techniques  that  the  last  analysis 
will  be  required  abice  these  measures  will 
finally  be  detnmfned  to  a  great  degree 
by  the  tactics  of  enemy  submarines.  The 
problem  is  under  awrtimwus  study  and 
review.  The  training  of  tile  operating 
forces  of  the  Navy  is  being  keyed  directly 
to  the  results  of  these  studies. 

rCTUHK    DKVKLOnODfT    m    AXmSCSMJkaiXX 
WASTAaB 

Future  antisubmarine  warfare  devel- 
opment may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
the  following  categories:  One,  research; 
two.  development;  three,  evaluation; 
four,  procurement;  five,  installation;  six, 
training;  seven,  maintenance.  This  ap- 
plies to  all  the  weapons  that  are  being 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing our  shipping  lanea  and  meeting  the 
menace  of  enemy  submarine  attacks  in 
another  way. 

The  Navy  is  experiencing  difficulty  in 
recruiting  young  scientists  in  tmdersea 
warfare  research.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain  experienced 
scientists  to  work  on  the  many  problems 
in  the  very  specialized  field  of  undersea 
warfare  research.  The  reasons  for  the 
increasing  difficulties  lie  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  commercial  counterparts 
which  deal  in  such  matters  as  imderwa- 
ter  acoustics,  hydrodynamics,  and  many 
related  problems. 

It  is  imperative  to  have  a  long-range 
program  established  v  ith  sufficient  funds 
to  give  hope  to  scientists  that  when  they 
enter  this  field  of  endeavor  they  have  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  their  employ- 
ment has  some  degree  of  permanence. 
The  scientists  feel  that  time  devoted  to 
undersea  warfare  research  places  them 
at  a  disadvantage  if  after  a  short  term  of 
employment  they  are  released  from  the 
Navy  and  are  forced  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere. 

The  problems  pecuhar  to  antisubma- 
rine do  not  prepare  these  men  for  em- 
ployment outside  of  the  Navy.  A  policy 
of  providing  sufficient  funds  to  give  per- 
manmt  employment  to  scientists  in  this 
work  should  at  once  be  adopted  in  the 
interestc  of  national  security. 

DCVELOPMBrr 

Some  development  work  Is  being  un- 
dertaken in  the  research  laboratories.  It 
Is  more  usual,  however,  to  have  it  car- 
ried on  by  the  cognizant  bureaus,  that  is 
Bureau  of  Ships,  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
or  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  Development 
work  with  ships,  weapons,  or  other  de- 
vices tised  in  antisubmarine  warfare  is 
expensive.   The  unit  price  Is  higher  since 


the  prototypes  are  limited  to  a  few  In 
number.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  a 
shipbuilding  company,  with  iu  cooalaBt 
overhead,  requires  a  volume  of  business 
in  order  to  reduce  unit  prices,  and  that 
when  plans  for  building  ships  call  for  re- 
duction, the  saving  Is  not  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  units  canceled. 

KVALUATIOIf 

After  develoiMnent,  ships,  weapons,  and 
other  devices  are  assigned  to  the  fleets 
for  evaluation.  In  a  largp  program,  the 
operational  development  force  employs 
many  types  of  ships,  aircraft  and  their 
associated  personnel.  The  evaluation 
prior  to  delivery  to  the  fleet  Is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  development  of  tactics, 
techniques,  and  capabilities  of  the  new 
devices. 


When  the  ship,  weapon,  or  device  has 
been  evaluated  and  accepted,  a  consider- 
able lead  time  is  necessary  for  procure- 
ment of  the  ships  and  aircraft  for  Uw 
fleet  Procurement  programs  are  from  1 
to  4  years  ahead  of  the  actual  Installa- 
tions. 

ntST  AIXA  riOMS 

The  installations  follow  the  procure- 
ment, but  in  a  large  program  are  carried 
on  more  or  less  simultaneously. 

TRAHniVC 

The  most  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  training  of  personnel  in  the 
use  of  new  equipment.  Training  meth- 
ods must  be  employed  which  not  only 
train  our  Naval  personnel  quickly  and 
efficiently  but  are  capable  of  training 
large  numbers  of  new  men  upon  mobili- 
zation. Training  devices,  although  ex- 
pensive, save  a  great  deal  of  time  for 
ships  and  aircraft  by  installing  the  sys- 
tems ashore  for  instructing  personnel  be- 
fore they  become  embarked,  or  have  seen 
service. 


Throughout  the  entire  program  main- 
tenance must  be  kept  in  mind  at  all 
times.  Simplicity  of  assembly,  packaging 
of  units,  and  access  for  repairs  are  essen- 
tial to  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
equipment. 

FCTUBZ  TSEMTIS 

While  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  size 
and  composition  of  future  antisubmarine 
warfare  forces,  it  is  now  quite  dear  that 
the  submarine  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  role — a  role  equally  as  impor- 
tant as  aircraft  It  Is  indicated  that  sur- 
face craft  may  be  found  to  be  less  capaMa 
of  protecting  themselves  aigainst  the  sv^ 
marine,  and  will  become  less  useful  as 
an  antisubmarine  warfare  type.  Air- 
craft of  the  Navy  on  primary  assignment 
and  aircraft  of  the  Air  Fbrce  on  col- 
lateral asBignment  will  always  be  re- 
quired in  larse  nombers  to  deal  with 
enemy  submarines. 

In  any  future  conflict,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  shipping  will  be  necessary  and  In 
order  to  protect  the  shipping  lanes  we 
would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  submarine  power.  As  the 
submarine  Itself  develops  Into  an  anti- 
submarine weapon,  it  will  play  a  major 
role  in  keeping  the  shipping  lanes  free 
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fron  danger.  Warfare  changes  as  sclen- 
proffrev  la  Bade  It  It  perfectly 
tbmt  w*  m  .*  ^  .tr«  ao  alPpuwHg 
air  arm  •  »  :  all  iwweilW  M^ 
fleet  If  «e  are  to  prefwit  the  OC' 
or  mother  wgr.  Hg] 
feg  gOgvod  to  thtofc  tfNH  dMra  to 
pgi^fliiy  gf  irfMMf  m»  xjfitud 
b|r  destroTtag  llg  i 


Tke  AtUatk  Pact 


EJllENttlON  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNEU 


OF  MIMl  II.  ■! 


IN  TMM 


ggVATK  or  TBI  UNl'lCU  STATBB 

.  Mmnh  21  ilegUlative  dot  of 
March  1»\  1949 


Mr.  OONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  aA 
UMHiiBaous  eonwnt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendiz  of  the  Ricoao  as  adttorlal 
entitled  "Atlantic  Pact."  pubUifaed  In  the 
W—iiiimton  Post  for  March  19.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rscoaa. 
as  foliows: 

ATLAirnc  rtxrt 
PubiicaUon  of  the  text  of  the  North  At- 
Tantic  Treatj  cocOrms  our  feeling  that  the 
to  more  a  dcfenaiv*  aUlane«  of  the  oM- 
type   thAn  •  raglonal   agreenMSt 
to  die  totter  and  spirit  of  the 
Without  a  doubt 
.     _  ent  vaa  gfceiary.     0( 

the  taeta  of  the  world  aitustlon  affortl 
ample  proof.  The  enforcement  provlalooa  of 
the  Charter  had  becooae  merely  ptooa  proCaa. 
laeaieMrttorflDvlataabot^e.  A 
«(  aMvmy.  In  cooaequenca.  had 
to  be  tBgaetad  to  natlona  atniggllng  back  to 
Utelr  aaoBoaBte  fMt.  The  quaatlon  lay  In 
the  meana.  A  wtoer  and  lesa  compilcmted 
course  than  a  compretoenatTe  alliance  of  the 
nature  that^to  now  before  the  Amartcan  peo- 
ple—aaMnntoig  (hw  aaad  for  eoaapteheaatva- 
■■■  veulil  have  been  the  plan  auggeated 
by  BiaMoa  Plah  Armatrong.  editor  of  For- 
«l^  ACalra.  Mr.  Armatrong  had  propoaed 
that  the  SortoC-created  pip  in  the  Charter 
be  filled  by  a  new  pledge  of  conaultation  ^"d 
action  In  case  the  Security  Council  waa 
veto- tied  In  enforcement. 

could  have  been  iwarfcfTt  out  almul- 
ily  with  the  development  of  the  ortgi- 
nal  Atlantic  community.  The  Atlantic  com- 
munity, aa  we  understand  It.  waa  haJsiaUj  to 
be  limited  to  the  Ave  Bruascto  powin  and 
That  to  to  aay.  it  waa  to  be 
.  providing  scctzrtty  aa  the 
not  only  to  recovery  but  atoo  to  unity. 
Wbo  waa  reaponalbto  for  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  Atlantic  community  in  the  manner 
thee  to  mm  -anmiuiiiT  it  to  aett  that  the 
■dktoh  took  the  fcat  aaove  by  eoisMttag  ttat 
the  pact  be  throva  open  to  the  Scandinavian 
g^^oo"-  The  Brtttoh  wanted  protection  at 
tfce  Skagorack  against  Soviet  submarine 
activity  te  the  Noetli  Saa.  There  could  be 
no  argument  agalnat  oMmt  entrlee  when  thto 
waa  made:  hence  the  admission  of 
and  Italy. 

^*  ba»e  aa  gmibc  that  other  candidacies 
y^  ba  SBtartalned  aa  time  goaa  on.  Indeed. 
peovtokm  is  made  for  ■rr— lian  to  the  treaty 
%p  nmajmamt^tamaat.  Or  theee  otiMr 
■■■dMMM  attiht  be  brongbt  taito  a  lledltar- 
pact  In  working  relation  to  the  North 
"TPact.  In  this  way  there  will  be  built 
np  •  eouifaelMUitve  mllUary  alliance  on  the 


rataltetionr    M  >bedy 


the       _        , 
Bruaaels  powsn 
military  accent 


action  upon  It 


m  the  domlnai  t  role  In  the 


world  policy 
antl,  and  show 
tot 


iaeirlcan  poUe; 


leteloet  to 

■0."    Ia   hia  MtoMat  the  ^Maciea  to, 

via  the  povlet  reaitloa  bef    WUl  the 

lated  or  provoiud  Into 

^j can   tell,   though   the 

<hseurt  ineea  tn  Yugoslavia,  Finland. 

ate  bfrdljr  laaieatlva  of  Soviet  ac- 

lys.  "It  would  in- 

rlbute  to  Soviet   leaders  to 

they  would  exardae  more 

th  m   would   otir   peopto   under 

raai parable  elr  rumstancea.  as,  for  esampto. 
If  the  Soviet  Jnlon  bad  military  arrange- 
ments with  a  o  luntry  at  our  border." 
To  be  sure,  ^lere  can  be  no  going  back  to 
limiting  the  pact  to  the 
and  North  America.  But  the 
of  the  present  arrangement 
could  be  soften  fd.  and  a  new  tack  embarked 
upon  slmtiitan  ously  with  It.  If  the  United 
Statee  were  to  t  Uce  the  lead  tn  the  promotion 
of  a  real  partnership  with  western  Europe. 
A  plea  to  now  before  Congress  to  call  an 
international  c  invention  for  a  federal  union 
of  the  free  natl  )na.  The  appeal  is  sponsored 
by  many  enllg  itcned  Americans,  including 
Owen    .J.    Roberts,    former 

^  Robert  P.  Patterson,  and 

former  Under  !  eeretery  of  State  William  L. 
Ctoyton.     We  a  jplaud  the  move.     Favorable 
would  restore  stateamanshtp 


of  our 


t  would  harness  a  pro  to  an 
the  world  that  the  mainte- 
I  as  much  the  American  goal 
for  war.  This  is  the  way  to 
peace  tha    Secretary  Acheaon  insists  to 


Commuaists 


EXTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 
ov 


HON 


or 


THOMAS  J.  LANE 

MAssACHtrsrrTs 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mond4v,  March  21,  1949 


W  THE  HOUS  E 


Mr.  LANK, 
to  extend  my 
lowing  article 
Poet,  Boston, 
16.  1949: 

OoasAM  Blasts 
&iAn.zT  Qtrrr 
AT  AmruAL 

Denouncing 
vard.  aa  a 
Suffolk 
last  night 
800  persons 
ton  Citizens 
dinner  by  calling 
Shapley   from 
dlately. 

Dorgan  charg 
cooaorttng  with 
ntot  syxapathleei 
Profaseor  Shapic 
baeau—  the 
■aye  you  dont 


Mr   Speaker,  under  leave 

lemarks.  I  include  the  fol- 

appearing  in  the  Boston 

««ss.,  Wednesday,  March 


SViCXTATtOM 
Ptrf 


HAavAso    Savant — Dkmanss 

BacAoaa  or  Rkd  Sticpat«i«8 

Oar  OiNim 

Harlow  Shapley.  of  Har- 

lunist  sympathizer,  clerk  of 

ClvU  Court  Thomas  £)organ 

lundly  applauded  by  nearly 

the  annual  S<.)uth  Boa- 

pre-Evacuation  Day 

on  Prasldent  Conant  to  Are 

Harvard    faculty    Imme- 


D 

attei  ding 
Asa  iclatlon 


tim 


OM  BXM  TO  QtTXT 

1   that   Shapley  has    been 

Communtota  and  Commu- 

and  asserted.   "I  say  to 

you  resign  from  Harvard 

corfctttutlon   of  Ifassachusetia 

belong  there. 


of 


lean  tipon  the  eStiaeDc  of  eoutb 
a  eaetion  wbMh  ] 
to 
la  m 

tho  ■■ffiid  iMVUy.  aad 
he  ddaMt  nttgn  aa  4MM  tent  Tntldtut 
Cefloat  to  fliv  hha**' 

DfsrfM,  owt  of  the  prtnefpef  ■peebew  at 
the  aanaal  pre'SvacuatkMi  Day  dinner  a| 
tho  floM  VaadOBM.  waa  ehmrtt  to  th'  mrho 
m  ho  dHBoatfHl  the  vMUtuumn  iUtv*t4 
■aeant  quit  bto  poK. 

He  charged  that  ghayley  had  violated  every 
principle  of  hto  profeaMon  when  be  Invited 
seven  Communist  educators  from  Russia  to 
participate  with  him  in  a  public  program  in 
New  York's  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  March  26. 
26.  and  27. 

By  his  actions.  Dorgan  lald.  Professor  Shap- 
ley also  violated  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  which  spcclfl- 
eally  states  all  preceptors  of  colleges,  espe- 
cially in  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Har- 
vard) must  teach  chastity,  obedtonce.  and 
love  of  country. 

"In  my  opinion."  Dorgan  said,  "he  has 
failed  in  his  duty — teaching  love  of  coun- 
try, as  ordered  by  the  Pounding  Fathers — 
when  he  invites  Communists  r,o  ^peatc  against 
our  Government,  our  culture,  and  our  de- 
mocracy in  a  public  forum." 

woato  roTTH  coLinnr 
"One  of  those  so-called  Russian  educa- 
tors only  recently  Insulted  every  aspect  of 
American  democracy  in  a  speech  that  waa 
carried  by  the  press  and  over  the  radio  of 
the  world.  Tl.is  man.  who  will  be  Profeaaor 
Shapley'i  guest  at  the  New  Turk  affair,  de- 
scribed the  Statue  of  Liberty— that  symbol 
of  our  heritage — as  nothing  but  a  symbol  of 
an  organization  of  thieves  and  burglars. 
He  descrit^ed  our  culture  as  nothing  but  dis- 
gusting filth. 

"Yet  this  man  ana  six  of  his  fellow  Com- 
munists have  been  invited  by  one  of  our 
Harvard  professors  to  share  a  public  platform 
with  him  and  speak  on — of  all  things — world 
peace.  In  my  estimation  this  u  nothing 
but  an  International  fifth  column,  engi- 
neered by  the  Kremlin.  ' 

SPEECH  KXTNOTl 

Dorgan '8  speech  set  the  fe^note  for  the 
annual  dinner.  His  dedamttai  that  we 
should  follow  the  lead  of  St.  Patrick,  who 
drove  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland,  and  drive 
the  Communists  out  of  the  United  States 
was  endorsed  by  several  other  speakers,  in- 
cluding Mayor  Curley 

While  Mayor  Curley  confined  himself  to 
the  over-all  subject  of  driving  Communists 
from  our  shores.  Dorgan  directed  his  attack 
against  educators  who  help  further  the  cause 
of  the  alien  doctrine.  He  said  the  citizens  of 
South  Boston  should  awaken  from  their 
lethargy  and  stamp  out  this  danger  before 
it  has  a  chance  to  overwhelm  us. 

"TTie  first  step  should  be  to  stop  Professor 
t^aftrnf"  he  said.  "We  Just  cant  stand  by 
and  aOow  him  to  invite  Russians  to  spread 
their  lies  and  their  propaganda  from  our 
public  stagea.  We  should  demand — as  I 
have  demanded— that  he  quit  his  position. 
And.  if  he  doesn't  quit  of  his  own  volition, 
we— the  citizens  of  South  Boston— should 
start  a  city-wide  movement  to  force  Presi- 
dent Conant  to  force  the  resignation  of  Pro- 
faanr  Shapley  "^ 

aSPOKTEO    lU. 

Professor  Shapley,  one  of  the  bert-known 
educator.  In  the  country  and  regarded  as 
one  of  Harvard's  leading  faculty  members, 
waa  reported  by  members  of  hi3  household 
to  be  iU  in  bed  last  night.  They  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  'didn't  wish  to  answer  Mr. 
Dorgan  again.  He  merely  wants  you  to  know 
be  has  no  comment  to  make  at  this  time  - 
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Qark  Dorgan '■  electrlfyuig 
af  tar  other  speakers  bad 

ffg  o€   communtos  an 

w.rtd  •numttam  to 
f  'ton 


Mitf   to 

aov  thfaateae  to 

Uaatloa  ae  we  know  It. 

"I  happen  to  love  AaMrtea."  the  siaTor 
'and  It  dtoturbs  me  to  bear  more  and 
Iff  aboaa  eeaununlam  every 
I  tttak  aa  dMaM  dedicate  ouneivas 
to  the  task  of  wiping  that  evil  out  before 
It  gains  a  foothold.  I  think  we  should  adopt 
the  attitude  that  thto  to  our  country,  and 
our  form  of  government,  and  that  we  love 
It  and  chertoh  It  above  all  else. 

"If  we  hear  people  complaining  about  thto 
America  of  ours  and  contrasting  It  to  Russia 
we  ought  to  say  to  them:  'II  you  don't  love 
the  country  that  gives  you  a  living.  If  you 
don't  love  the  country  that  guarantees  you 
freedom,  then  get  on  the  next  boat  and  go 
and  live  In  that  country  you  profess  to  love 
so  much.  We'll  be  better  off  without  you 
or  your  kind.' " 

OTUU  SPEAJEBa 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  included 
assistant  attorney  general  Lenahan  O'Con- 
nell.  who  proposed  that  a  monument  be 
erected  In  South  Boston  to  the  memory  of 
Gen.  John  Sullivan,  whom  General  Waah- 
Ington  designated  as  officer  of  the  day  when 
the  British  evacuated  Boston  on  March  17. 
1778. 

"The  greatest  of  all  early  Irish-American 
patriots  hasn't  even  a  marble  or  concrete 
column  to  memorialize  hto  greatness.  Surely 
In  all  of  South  Boston,"  he  said,  "there  must 
be  some  small  plot  of  ground  upon  which 
a  memorial  tc  General  Sullivan  can  he 
erected." 

Senate  president  Chester  A.  Dolan.  former 
Senator  Edward  C.  Carroll,  who  acted  as 
toastmaster,  and  governor's  councilman 
Patrick  J.  "Sonny"  McDonough.  also  spoke. 


No  Mandate  for  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  mniAif  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Monday,  March  21  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  article 
under  the  title  "The  Election  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  1948.  Gave  No  Mandate  for  Social- 
Ism."  by  James  H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co..  Inc.. 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
March  21.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Washington    Post    of    Blonday. 

March  21.  1948) 

Thk  ExxcnoN  or  Novembes  2,  1948.  Oavb  No 

BCamoats  pob  Sociausk 

The  President  and  those  who  support  hto 

leglslatlre  program  have  objected  to  the  sub- 


tbto  waralBg  * 
'mtey  are  w^/dn  trying  to  frighten  the  peo- 
ple with  the  dd  worn-out  bogahoo  tliat 
■ortanem  to  taking  over  In  Washington. " 
genator  I^aacM  J.  Mrxaa  of  Pennsylvania 
■■■erred  that  I  was  guUty  ol  "warfare  agalaet 
any  reasonable  effort  to  keep  our  ipetMa  of 
free  enterprise  working." 

These  crltictoms  may  be  sincere.  But  they 
are  not  well-founded. 

I  want  to  abow  why  they  are  not  well- 
founded  by  basing  thto  editorial  on  Waah- 
Ington  rarh»  than  Britain. 

In  Waflbbagton  the  administration  has 
prc^xjaed  a  legUlatlve  program,  the  key  parts 
of  which  would  clearly  put  the  country  far 
on  the  road  to  socialism.    Let  us  see  how. 

There  are  two  stepa  In  the  proceaa: 

First.  The  Government,  by  Its  taxation 
program,  undermines  private  Industry  so 
that  It  cannot  provide  Itself  with  the  neces- 
sary new  plant  and  tooU. 

Second.  The  Government  Itself  steps  in  to 
provide  the  plants  and  equipment  that  It 
has  blocked  Indtistry  from  getting.  That  to 
social  tom. 

Here  to  bow  Washington  to  promoting  so- 
cialization of  the  steel  industry — and  of  oth- 
er Industries. 

Steel  has  been  expanding  Its  capacity  and 
improving  Its  equipment  chiefly  by  plowing 
back  its  profits.  During  the  last  3  years  It 
has  spent  11,400.000,000  for  new  plants  and 
new  tooto.  That  was  more  than  the  com- 
panies had  available  from  their  own  earn- 
ings. But  profits  provided  more  than  half 
of  that  money — more  than  •700.000.000.  The 
remainder  came  from  loans  and  from  depre- 
ciation resen'es  set  aside  out  of  the  earnings 
to  replace  worn-out  equipment. 

Profits  must  continue  to  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  pay  for  the  bulk  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry's necessary  expansion.  That  Is  be- 
cause private  citizens,  their  Income  slashed 
by  heavy  taxes,  have  not  been  willing  to  buy 
steel  stocks  even  at  prices  rulnotisly  low  for 
the  companies  and  their  present  stockhold- 
ers. The  stock  market  currently  prices  tha 
mills  and  other  facilities  of  the  Nation's 
principal  steel-producing  companies  at  far 
leas  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
ing them. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Profits  are 
essential  to  expansion  In  the  electric  light 
and  power  Industry  also.  Thto  year  private 
companies  are  planning  to  buy  t2  000,000 .000 
worth  of  new  plant  and  equipment.  To  do 
that  without  going  overboard  In  debt,  they 
must  sell  to  the  public  some  $300,000,000 
worth  of  common  stock.  A  squeeze  on  their 
profits  would  make  that  sale  virtually  im- 
possible. 

For  tens  of  thousands  of  small -business 
enterprises  profits  afford  virtually  the  only 
practical  source  of  funds  for  new  equip- 
ment and  expansion. 

In  the  face  of  these  and  many  other  ex- 
amples that  might  be  cited,  what  to  the 
most  effective  way  to  prevent  Industry  from 
reequlpplng  itmit  and  aapandlng  its  capacity 
to  meet  our  eanntial  aaMll? 

Obvloualy.  It  to  to  cut  down  proflta.  And 
that  to  what  the  administration  to  trying  to 
do.  The  President  has  declared  that  steel 
prices  are  too  high,  and  to  demanding  that 
Congress  raise  taxes  sharply  on  all  corpo- 
rations. 


or  aay  ether  Indiiehif  aheie  be  teds  that 
a  ihortagi  to  haasperhig  or  to  likely  to  ham- 
per the  eeonomy. 

True,  the  MU  aayi  that  the  OovamaMBt  le 
not  to  eonatruct  new  plants  if  prlvaM  com- 
paales  wUl  do  it  tbroogh  OoTcmment  loans, 
on  terms  prescribed  by  the  President.  That 
may  be  just  one  step  short  of  complete  so- 
dallaatlon.  But  tt  to  only  a  short  step.  And 
the  Spence  bill  authorlaaa  the  Ooeemment  to 
take  that  step. 

By  itself,  the  administration's  StahOHf 
Act  sounds  harmless  enough.  It  would  have 
the  Government  build  plants  only  as  a  last 
resort.  But  it  provides  also  that  If  private 
enterprise  cannot  turn  out  all  the  goods  the 
coiutry  needs,  the  Oovemment  can  and 
ahould  step  In  and  provide  the  equipment  ta 
do  tt. 

Now.  take  that  power  together  with  an 
admlntotratlon  tax  program  that  undercuta 
the  ability  of  private  enterprise  to  supply 
the  new  plants  and  equipment  It  needs  out 
of  its  own  earnings.  That  combination  pro- 
motes Goeemment  ownership  and  oprattcn 
of  Industry. 

And  that  to  socialism. 

The  American  people,  of  course,  have  the 
right  to  live  under  any  system  they  choose — 
capitalism,  socialism,  fascism,  communism, 
or  what  have  you.  But  before  socialism  or 
any  other  tom  to  Imposed  upon  ua  from 
above,  the  people  should  know  the  facta. 
If  thto  editorial  shall  have  contributed  In 
some  small  degree  to  that  end  It  will  have 
served  Its  pmrpoae. 

The  election  of  November  2,  1948,  gave  no 
mandate  for  socialtom. 

Jamss  H.  McGbaw,  Jr.. 
President,  McGrato-HiU  Publishing  Co^ 
Ine, 


Nordi  Atlantic  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M.\SSACUUSFrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTAT1VE8 
Monday,  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.  Boston,  Mass..  March  20. 
1949: 

NOKTB     ATLANTIC     PACT     MUtXH     A     MnjgTOICK 

iM  Untrd  Statbs  HtBToar — Bbsh  as  0«kat- 
^rr  UNTrKD  Statis  Mora  StMCs  MoMaos 
DocratNE — Wabms  Rkds  Awat  PaoM  Fomi 

COMTXNXJtTS 

(By  John  Griffin) 

There  has  been  quite  a  fanfare  about  the 
North  Atlantic  treaty,  and  there  should  be. 
For  it  to  one  of  the  most  momentous  agree- 
ments ever  made  and.  for  the  United  States, 
it  to  the  greatest  move  since  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It  means.  In  simple  language,  that  aggias- 
sors  have  been  warned  away  from  a  vast  area. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  told  them  to  stay  away 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that 
policy  has  worked.    It  to  now  extended  to 
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foyr  continents  and  ts  supplemented  by  the 
led.  though  unwritten  policy  that 
;  •  large  part  at  the  fifth  continent, 
tfl  In  all.  tt  nMMMMB  a  fwvaaty  tbat 
m  win  be  oppond  by  the  UnltMi 
State*  In  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  op- 
poMd  by  the  armed  power  of  the  United 
Matca.  Whether  the  extended  policy  wUl 
work  ia  another  quesOor.  for  the  protertlon 
at  Latin  America  waa  accepud  by  other  na- 

W**«iu  Htalaptava  la  raoMto  tirom  Curope 
and  A^a. 


Geogrtphtrany.  th«  Urnroa  Doctrine  cov. 
a  natural  area  and.  to  Suropeans.  ap- 
paaretl  to  carry  the  lof  croice  that  ao  long  as 
ttoay  cbaenred  America's  poaltlon  on  this  aide 
ot  th»  vorld.  Amarica  would  refrain  from  In- 
tartateaea  on  tha  other  aide. 

Thua  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  moves  Into 
another  fleld  In  that  tt  guarantees  members 
agalnat  aggiaaali  ii  in  Europe  and  Africa  And 
tax  that  raapect  there  wlU  be  reaentment  on 
the  part  of  acme  natlona  who  are  under  the 
of  Soviet  Ruaala. 
tb^  treaty  Is  not  a  result  of  a  sudden 
determination  to  pvish  Its  In- 
»:  U  la  more  an  outcooM  of  the  desire 
of  the  other  member  natlona  to  obtain  the 
proteeUon  of  the  United  Statea.  Their  de- 
atre  for  American  protection  la  as  great  as 
•or  wlah  to  be  in  a  poaltlon  to  protect  our- 


It  la  easy  to  place  too  much  confidence, 
however.  In  treaUca.  Many  times  In  the  paat 
there  has  been  a  sweep  of  confidence  at  a 
result  of  agreementa  between  nations.  One 
«M  tlie  laawtaa  KellOR-Brland  Pact,  In 
which  the  natlona  agreed  to  abandon  force 
aa  an  hiatrument  of  national  policy. 

In  the  first  burst  of  enthualaam  that  uau- 
aUy  follows  an  agreement  between  natlona. 
hope  la  high.  Later,  when  national  intercats 
mm/bet  with  the  general  policy  of  treaty 
■HBbet*.  acme  excuae  la  uaiially  found  to  cii- 
cumTent  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

COITLB  eO  WBONG 

And  thla  new  treaty  doesn't  necessarily  In- 
aure  acfrtnat  such  a  poaalblUty  in  the  future, 
and  there  la  no  guaranty  that  national  in- 
teresu  won't  again  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the 
peoplee  concerned.  It  Is  amcb  too  early  to 
bcU*v»  that   national   IMenata.   which   are 

trtamphant  over  treaty  agreementa. 

But  Americana  ought  to  realiae  right  now 
what  thla  new  treaty  means,  for  tt  mtiat  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  United  Stataa  Sen- 
ate before  it  can  bacooM  efltocUve.  And 
there  la  going  to  be  a  lot  tald  about  It  In  the 
Senate  before  there  la  a  final  rauficatlon  or 
rejactlDB. 

It  la  a  great  departure  from  traditional 
American  policy  beeatiae  It  eommiu  the 
United  Hatea  to  uae  armed  forae  agslost  any 
nation  or  combination  of  natlona  that  at- 
tacfca  one  ot  the  treaty  members. 

Technically,  there  la  no  change  In  the  con- 
atitutlonal  prorlalon  In  the  United  Statea 
that  only  Congreaa  baa  the  right  to  declare 
war.  and  ao  technically  there  la  no  break 
with  the  tradition  that  held  In  thla  country 
ever  aliMe  tt  waa  organiwd. 

But  actaaUy.  aa  Secretary  of  State  Acheeon 
frankly  explained,  the  United  Stttaa  would 
be  bound  autoaaatkally  to  counter  an  stuck 
on  any  ally,  perhapa  even  by  the  uae  of 
armed  f  orea. 

onnooa  ooMjamaxNT 
That  la  an  honeat  and  candid  stataiMnt 
by  the  Seerecary  of  mate,  and  tt  la  weU  that 
tt  should  be  dearly  suted  so  that  everyt»e 
Will  toow  Jvat   what   the  c— ttnltment   to 
And  fhrthannore.  tt  la  partwtly  obvtoua  that 
there  la  a«eh  a  nommilinaut  la  the  treaty. 
U   would   be  a  weak   and   onwurkahle 
nMBt. 
If  the  United  Statea  la  going  to  enter  any 
defeaae  agreement  with  other  naUoaa.  It  can 


hardly  exped 
Moral  auppor 
la  acctnnpani^d 
much  In  the 
and  progress. 

As  a  matte) 
for  the  Unltef 
with  all  sorts 
nations  to  go 
to  give  actlVK 
looks  very  rnuph 
situation. 

So  long  as 
process  of 
low   our 
All  the  cards 
frank  discuss 
tlon  to  do  whpt 
will  result  In 
can  be  found 

There  Is 
time  policy  of 
nations. 
years.     If  the 
dltlons   have 
necessary  to 
upon  a  new 
conscience. 


to  offer  only  moral  support. 

Is  a  noble  thing,  but  unless  It 

by  real  support,  It  cant  do 

trorld  of  today  to  aaaure  peace 

of  fact.  It  wouldn't  be  honest 

States  to  enter  such  a  treaty 

)f  reaervatlons  and  expect  other 

Into  It  with  the  determin.itlon 

support  to  one  another.     It 

as  If  this  la  an  all  or  nothing 


ge  ting 
regular 


that  Is  clearly  understood,  the 
Senate  approval  can  fol- 
naatltutional    procedure. 

on  the  table,  a  full.  free,  and 

on  and  an  honest  determlna- 
Is  best  for  the  United  States 

a  decision  with  which  no  fault 


nothing  sacred  about  our  long- 
no  entanglements  with  foreign 
t  policy  has  served  for  many 
American  people  feel  that  con- 
changed  so  much  that  It  Is 
reverse  that  policy  and  enter 
one,  they  can  do  so  In  good 


What  la 
known  and  a 
the  proper  a 
ate  of  the 
may  be 
they  are 

AU  the 
ment   officials 
the  treaty  are 
the   Senate 
exercise  Its 
or  reject  it 

If  the 
sponsive  to 
the  treaty, 
ate  accepts  It 
This  Is  a 


M  [TST  KHOW  MZAIfHrO 

Im^atlve  Is  that  all  the  facta  be 

the  possibilities  examined  by 

u  Lhorltiea.  in  this  case  the  Sen- 

Unlted  States,  so  that  the  people 

prop4rly  Informed  as  to  the  course 


taklig 

evidence  to  date  is  that  the  Govern- 

concerned   with   drawing   up 

honest  and  open  about  It,  and 

■♦ill    have    full    opportunity    to 

findamental  right  to  accept  It 
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tie 
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turn  ng 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
wlll  of  the  people,   rejects 
Is  the  end  of  It.     If  the  Sen- 
there  can  be  no  withdrawing, 
point  in  history. 


The  Fiiibaster 


EXTEJ|SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  tiLBERT  D.  THOMAS 


or   CTAH 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mhrch  21  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18) ,  1949 


of  Utah.    I  a.sk  unanl- 

to   have   inserted  in  the 

he  RicoRD  a  radio  address 

PUibuster."  which  I  broad- 

faclllties  of  radio  station 

Ijake  City  on  March  16.  1949. 

no  objection,  the  address 

be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


Inr 

10 


ills  broadcast  raarhaa  you  the 

in   one   of   its   periodic  flli- 

la  the  philosophy   behind  a 

haa  Its  origin  In  a  perfectly 

rhtch  Is  that  a  group  of  Sena- 

to  uae  all  of  the  rules  of  the 

advantage  of  any  individual 

That  aounda  good. 

dtilge  In  a  filibuster  maintain 

[  reeerved  by  protecting  mlnorl- 

be  no  protaptioa  for 

the    majority   la   re- 

deeia  of  any  democracy  which 

theory  ot  ooaunon  oonamt 

only  Qtt  tha  theory  that  the 

but  alao  that  the  minority 

That  is   the  eseence  of 

Nothing  shall  be  dune  out- 

of  law.    No  brunch  of  our 


»>t 
I  ale 


Government  should  act  in  an  arbitrary  way. 
Congress  checks  the  President,  the  President 
In  turn  checks  Congreas.  and  the  courta  look 
after  not  only  the  welfare  of  the  people  but 
also  see  to  it  that  neither  Ckingress  nor  the 
President  act  arbitrarily  or  that  together 
they  destroy  what  we  call  liberty.  Therefore, 
a  filibuster  seems  Justified.  Right  can  never 
be  measured  by  might,  and  it  sounds  aa  If 
liberty  must  be  preserved  at  all  times  and  at 
all  hazarda  by  a  willful  minority.  Thoae  are 
the  reasons  for  imllmlted  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

Common  sense  Is  suppoaed  to  be  the  rule, 
and  most  things  are  done  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. But  there  came  a  time  when  Govern- 
ment Itself  waa  stopped  because  a  willful 
minority  talked  so  long  that  governmental 
action  was  prevented.  This  brought  about 
the  present  rule  of  1917.  and  cloture,  for  the 
first  time,  was  imposed  upon  the  Senate. 
This  rule  has  seldom  been  applied,  because, 
as  I  said,  nearly  ever3rthing  Is  done  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Let's  think  through  this  problem  of  a  fili- 
buster.   We  don't  want  to  cut  out  debate,  ot 
course,  but  the  Senate  has,  as  a  whole,  some 
rights  quite  aa  much  as  any  Individual  in  it. 
Any  government,  and  especially  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  whose  Constitution  leaves 
so  much  to  common  consent,  can  cease  to 
exist  any  time  a  rule  of  reason  ia  not  fol- 
lowed.   We  can't  remove  from  the  President 
his  power  of  discretion.    There  is  no  way  for 
the  President  to  force  Congress  to  act.     As 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  it  can  hand  down  de- 
cisions, but  the  power  of  enforcement  rests 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    There  is  In  the  Presidency,  In  the 
Congress.  In  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  all 
of   the   bodies   of  government   an   Inherent 
right  to  act  to  preserve  their  own  Identities. 
In  a  sense  that  right  Is  reserved  to  the  in- 
dividual man  when  he  says  he  has  a  right  to 
self-preservation.      When    It    comes    to    the 
Senate,  the  Senate  not  only  has  a  right  to 
self-preservation  but  It  also  has  a  responsi- 
bility imposed  upon  it  by  the  law  written  in 
the  Constitution.    How  long  would  our  Gov- 
ernment last  if  the  Senate  did  net  assume  Its 
full  responsibUitles  and  It  should  say,  "Since 
the  President  needs  money  to  carry  on  the 
departments    of    government    and   since   we 
have   the  power  to  appropriate  money,  we 
Just  won't  appropriate."    That  is  a  common- 
place situation  that  arises  from  the  provi- 
sions of  most  constitutions  of  the  world.    Ia 
practically  every  constitution  I  have  studied 
where    money    is   appropriated    lor    govern- 
ment's use  by  a  parliament,  nearly  always 
there  is  a  provision  In  the  constitution  that, 
in  the  event  the  parliament  fails  to  provide 
money  for  the  continuation  of  government, 
the  government  wUl  then  use  the  budget  of 
the  year  before.    That  provision  In  constitu- 
Oons  of  other  countrlee  aaaumea  the  inher- 
ent right  of  government  to  continue  even  if 
one  of  its  branches  fails  to  assume  its  re- 
sponslbUlty.    But  we  did  not  en  so  far  as  to 
make   that  part  of  our  consutuuonal  law 
We  took  It  for  granted  that  the  President 
would  act  aa  a  Preeldent  should:  that  Con- 
gress would  act  as  a  C(»graaa  should,  and 
tliat    the   courta   would   act   aa    the    courts 
ahould.    Our  Constitution  waa   not  set   up 
with  any  idea  that  the  Government,  under 
the    ConsutuUon.    would    come    to    an    end 
through   failure  of  any   counterpart  of  our 
Government  to  assume  Its  duty  and  respon- 
albility  to  the  whole  Government. 

We  have  exiated  splendialy  under  our  Con- 
stitution for  170  years.  Tet.  In  our  Consti- 
tution there  Isn't  a  single  safeguard  which 
aaatiraa  and  guaranteea  that  all  of  the 
branchea  of  otir  Government  wUl  fulfill  the 
duUea  of  thoae  bnukchee.  In  all  of  our  170 
yeara  of  hiatory  we  have  only  put  one  Presi- 
dent on  trial.  The  Inherent  powers  of  the 
President  and  Preaidantial  discretion  have 
both  grown  bigger  and  broador  aa  our  cotin- 
try  and  our  country's  actlvltlea  have  grown 
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bigger  and  become  broader.  We  have 
iMmed  to  realize  that  common  consent  and 
common  aenae  are  very  miich  more  power- 
fxil  than  aereral  other  factors  in  the  gov- 
ernmental framework.  A  comparison  of  our 
Constitution  with  the  constitutions  of  a 
dozen  other  statea  shows  that  there  are  more 
safeguards,  more  guaranties  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  other  countries  than  there  are  in 
ours.  Yet  those  countries  do  not  function 
aa  effectively  aa  otirs.  That  is  why  writers 
say  it  Is  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
people  that  haa  made  them  what  they  are. 
That  is,  also,  why  Jokesters  In  other  govern- 
ments say  there  is  a  special  providence  that 
looks  cut  for  the  welfare  of  little  children, 
drunken  men,  and  the  United  Statea. 

A  filibuster  brings  up  all  of  these  ques- 
tions. If  you  were  President  of  the  Senate, 
would  you  take  a  Senator  off  the  floor  who 
was  not  talking  on  the  subject  and  who  was 
definitely  trying  to  make  his  talk  last  as  long 
as  he  could  and  who  was  literally  wasting 
the  time  of  hia  95  colleagues?  A  Senator  has 
certain  rights  and  if  you  try  to  take  him  off 
the  floor,  the  discussion  of  those  rights  im- 
mediately takes  place. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  they  have 
what  is  called  the  mace  which  resembles  the 
old  Roman  bundle  of  sticks  with  the  old 
Roman  eagle  on  top  and  symbolizes  the  au- 
thority of  government.  When  a  Member  of 
the  House  becomes  too  disorderly,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  takes  the  mace  and  waves  it 
in  front  of  the  disorderly  man.  He  is  sup- 
p  -ed  to  get  scared  and  desist;  but  the  mace 
Is  never  used  that  way  once  In  a  generation, 
and  we  get  along  entirely  without  one  in  the 
Senate.  Members  of  various  parliaments  in 
the  world  have  said  to  me  more  than  once. 
"What!  Don't  you  have  a  mace  In  the 
Senate?" 
I  said.  "No." 

"Well,  how  do  you  preserve  order?" 
I  answered.  "We  don't.     We  don't  have  to 
preaerve  it.     Our  Senators  are  taught  proper 
conduct  and  they  live  up  to  it." 

The  filibuster  is  within  the  rules.  Some 
people  say  that  our  country  haa  never  been 
held  back  by  a  filibuster  and  that  It  has  pre- 
served liberty  and  has  kept  our  Govern- 
ment from  improper  action.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that.  In  fact.  I  know  it  Is  not  a  true 
statement.  Generally  a  filibuster  is  against 
a  bill.  This  time,  though,  we  have  a  filibus- 
ter against  on  Interpretation  of  a  rule.  There 
la  a  fear  on  the  part  of  those  carrying  on 
the  filibuster  that  if  the  rule  is  changed 
their  rights  will  be  Impaired.  Correcting  a 
rule  in  the  Senate  does  not  in  any  sense 
change  our  constitutional  methods.  How 
ridiculous  this  argument  to  keep  the  Senate 
from  rhangtwg  %  niie  becomes  when  one 
realize  that  ttt  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  dedare  war  by  a  simple  majority 
vote.  It  can  Impoae  taxes.  It  may  actually 
hurt  people  by  a  simple  majority  vote,  but  it 
must  not  change  a  rule  by  a  majority  or  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote.  That  ia  the  logic 
of  the  present  situation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  condemned 
the  old  kind  of  filibtister  by  the  adoption  of 
the  twentieth  amendment.  But.  in  spite  of 
that,  thoae  who  are  now  filibustering  think 
that  the  heavens  will  fall  if  we  decide  that 
cloture  shall  extend  to  a  motion  dealing  with 
procedure  aa  weU  aa  the  abutting  off  of  de- 
bate when  a  law  is  being  enacted.  If  we 
should  win  this  filibuster  in  the  aenae  of 
forcing  those  who  are  filibustering  to  give 
up.  this  la  all  we  will  have  aecomplished. 

We  have  had  cloture  since  1917.  But  It 
has  been  interpreted  that  cloture  could  not 
extend  to  a  motion  in  regard  to  pt 
Therefore,  the  commoneat  filibuster 
wherein  a  Senator  moved  to  correct  the  Jour- 
nal, and  he  did  it  by  stiggestlng  that  the 
prayer  of  the  Chaplain  ahould  be  atiicfcwi 
from  tha  Jioutnal  or  some  other  auch  mean- 
Ingieaa  motlan.  and  then  the  filibuster  was 
started.     The  man  trom  Mars  would  surely 


remark  that  our  f^^^^t^^rw  are  talking  a  lot 
about  a  very  small  thing. 

The  outcome  I  dare  not  predict.  But. 
Judging  from  the  paat.  the  odds  are  In  favor 
of  thoae  who  are  tlllhoetTlng.  The  flUbus- 
ter  ia  a  unique  American  etstom.  The  Inati- 
tuUon  of  a  filibuster  Is  like  the  word  itself. 
It  haa  toean  made  out  of  whole  cloth  and  is 
awfnBy  hvd  to  explain  to  anygne  who  is  not 
an  American. 


Mr.  Crossmaa's  Political  Ferrer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  CEOSCU 

IN  TH2  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  21  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  before 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobd  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  on  Friday.  March  18,  1949. 
I  wish  to  call  specific  attention  to  certain 
features  of  the  editorial.  According  to 
the  editorial,  the  Hon.  Richard  Cross- 
man,  labor  member  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  visited  Atlanta  last  week 
and  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  which, 
according  to  the  editorial,  modestly  de- 
scribes itself  as  a  "liberal,  non-Commu- 
nist labor  organization."  In  the  course 
of  the  address,  Mr.  Crossman  is  reported 
to  have  said  the  conditions  of  the  British 
working  class  are  superior  to  the  condi- 
tions of  American  workers.  He  proceeds 
further  to  say  that  housing  is  better  in 
Britain,  and  that  British  farmers  are 
more  prosperous  and  under  less  govern- 
ment control  than  the  farmers  in  Amer- 
ica. "Such  declarations."  the  editorial 
properly  observes,  "are,  of  course,  ridic- 
ulous." 

But  nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  that  high  British  officials  on 
their  visits  to  America  should  cease  utter- 
ances of  this  kind.  Such  utterances  and 
others  which  have  preceded  it  rertatnly 
give  some  pertinence  to  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  editorial,  which  says: 
Perhaps  Instead  of  continuing  to  pour 
money  Into  Britain  the  Congress  should  ask 
the  Labor  Govonment  to  help  us  out  with 
that  •3.000,000.000  budget  d^kdt  that's  said 
to  be  causing  concern  in  Waahington. 

I  ask  that  the  edttarial  in  its  entirety 
be  printed  in  the  Appenfix  of  the  Rbcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoan. 
as  follows: 

lOL  caoBeoMJUts  rourncAi.  Fcavoa 

It  ia  unfortunate  that  Richard  Croaaman, 
Labor  member  of  the  British  House  at  Com- 
mona.  who  was  here  last  week,  choae  to  be- 
Uttle  and  deride  the  United  States  with  wliat 
waa  reliably  reported  to  us  as  "unbecoming 


The  speech  in  question  waa  beffve  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  AmwVana  for  Dono- 
cratic  Action,  which  calla  itaeU  a  liberal,  noo- 
Communiat  labor  <agaiilMHnn  Ho  rqwrtera 
preeent.  The  audience  waa  compi'laed 
aoMy  of  lahor-unlan  kaderii  and 
Evidently  theae  clrmmatancea  led 
Mr.  Craa&man  to  feel  aafe  In  aaaiii  ting  that 
conditions  of  the  British  working  dasa  are 


superior  to  thoae  in  America — that  they  are 
better  fed  and  better  housed. 

In  &-ltain,  aald  Mr.  Croaaman.  workers  can 
buy  meat.    In  America  they  cant  afford  it. 

Mr.  Croaaman  ahould  have  quallflet^  hla 
atatement.  Brltlah  workers  can  buy  meat. 
They  can  get  4  ounces  per  wedt  each.  Prlcaa 
are  lower,  it  la  troe.  but  the  dlffwence  la 
made  up  in  goeemment  subeldy.  a  auhildy 
which  coiMMiul—  a  seeere  drain  on  Britain's 
— .Qnandal  reaooroes,  and  which  would  not  be 
pba^le  without  the  aaalstance  of  the  Ameri- 
can capitalism  which  Mr.  CroaanaBi  took  ao 
much  pleasure  in  belittling. 

That,  however,  was  only  part  of  the  roay 
picture  Mr.  Croaanuui  painted  of  preaent-day 
Britain.  Housing  ia  better,  he  asaerted.  and 
British  farmers  are  more  proaperoua  and  im- 
der  less  government  control  than  thoae  In 
America. 

Such  declaratlona  are.  of  course,  rldlculoua. 
American  farmers  are  not  yet  required  to  ac- 
count for  every  egg.  and  houses  buUt  In  this 
coimtry  are  not  restricted  to  a  aingle  bath. 
Neither  do  oiur  farmers  face  a  ahortage  of 
working  animals  becauae  such  a  vaat  num- 
ber of  horses  have  found  their  way  into  the 
butcher  shope. 

The  point  is,  however,  if  Britain  Is  in  such 
wonderful  condition  as  Mr.  Grossman  said. 
the  Amoican  Congreas  and  the  American 
people  have  been  and  are  laboring  under  a 
terrific  delusion.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
told  that  Britain  needa.  In  fact,  must  have 
for  continued  exlstoice.  the  1060.000,000  in 
Marshall-ptlan  aid  now  before  Congreaa.  And 
on  the  other  hand  a  member  of  Parliament, 
high  in  Labor  Party  circles,  boasta — at  leaat 
before  aelected  audiences — that  the  Ameri- 
can wcrUngman  in  effect  enjoys  a  low 
standard  of  living  than  hla  Brltlah  counter- 
part. Preaumably  Mr.  Croaaman  would  aay 
that  is  becatise  the  British  worklngman  haa 
a  SociaUst  Labor  Party  to  look  out  for  him. 

Perhapa  Instead  of  continuing  to  pour 
money  into  Britain  the  Congresa  ahould  aak 
the  Labor  Government  to  help  ua  out  with 
that  $3,000,000,000  budset  deficit  that'a  said 
to  be  causing  concern  in  Waahington. 


Absence  of  Spain  From  Weston  Europeaa 
aad  North  Adantic  Defense  PUb< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 


KKXICO 

IN  THZ  SESATE  OF  THB  UNTTKD  STA' 

Monday,  March  21  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  article 
with  reference  to  Spain  s  absence  from 
the  western  European  and  North  Atlan- 
tic defense  line-up,  by  WiUlam  Philip 
Simms,  appealing  last  week  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoan, 
as  follows: 

THS  SPAKISB   CHAT 

(By  William  Philip  Slmras) 
Spain's  absence  from  the  western  Euro- 
pean and  Horth  Atlantic  defense  line-up  la 
wkMy  regarded  here  aa  the  moat  glaring  of 
all  f^fitin^  International  incongrultiea.  The 
United  Statea  and  Latin- Amoican  countrlee. 
at  least,  are  expected  to  aeek  a  remedy. 

Portogal — Invited  to  join  the  Atlantic  de- 
fenae  treaty  made  ptdalic  here  today — haa 
protested  against  Spain 'a  exclusion  on  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THi:  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ground*  thAt  It  not  only  weakens  the  pmet  u 
•  wbote  but  Partagftl*B  poattlon  tn  particular. 

imttary  esperta  acrca  that  if  Runla  at- 
tacks, nothing  ihort  of  the  Rhine  could 
Mop  her  first  thrust.  With  arenrhalmlng 
superlonty.  she  should  be  able  to  orar- 
Ganaany  and  the  Low  Countries  In  a 
of  dajr*. 

This  makes  Prance.  Spain,  and  Portugal 
tmportant.  Spain  and  Portugal  occupy 
more  than  half  of  Europe  west  of  the  Rhine. 
Vtth  SU.000  square  miles  as  against  Prance's 
StSjOOO. 

Spain  Is  ostraclaed  largely  because  of  Soviet 
objections.  The  Kremlin  pretends  to  be  hor- 
rtfled  OTer  Prance's  collaboration  with  Hit- 
ler. Briefly,  here  are  the  records  of  Pranco 
and  StaUn: 

lln.  In  AogUBt  U89.  Joined  hands  with 
to  dlTlda  up  Borope.  Stalin  was  to 
have  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  btonla.  half  of 
Poland  and  other  loot.  Hitler  could  take 
the  rest.  The  Nazis  attacked  Poland  from 
ttaa  west,  the  Red  Armv  from  the  east  and 
mat  at  a  prearranged  line  about  midway. 
Maltn  and  Hitler  then  announced  Poland 
bad  been  wiped  from  the  map. 

The  Stalln-Hltler  partnership  continued 
txntU  June  1»41.  when  the  two  dictators  fell 
out  and  fought  over  fxirther  division  of  the 


Bsgarding  Pranco.  Winston  Churchill  says 
tn  hte  nsfwly  pabltshed  menaoirs: 

"Be  thooght  only  of  Spain  and  Spanish  in- 
tereats  Gratitude  to  Hitler  and  Musnollnl 
for  their  help  never  entered  his  head.  •  •  • 
•*We  wanted  not  only  an  unmolested 
Ofbraltar  but  the  use  of  the  anchorage  of 
MJfmMmM  for  our  ships  and  the  use  of  the 
ground  which  Joins  the  Rock  to  the  main- 
land for  our  ever -expanding  sir  base.  On 
these  facilities  depended  in  large  measure 
owaeeMi  to  tba  Maditaiianean. 

"Vathtef  waa  aaatar  tkan  for  the  Span- 
iards to  mount — or  allow  to  be  mounted — a 
doeen  heavy  guns  in  the  hills  behind  Al- 
gectras  (whence)  they  could  at  any  moment 
be  fired  and  our  naval  and  air  bases  would 
bacome  oaeless "  Moreover.  Pranco  "eotild 
haw  aUoWBd  Hitler's  forces  to  traverse  the 
pawtnwiU.  feeaiege  and  take  Gibraltar  •  •  • 
and  occtjpy  Morocco  and  Prench  North 
Alrtea." 

Tct.  deaptte  Nasi  pleading  and  threats — 
since  revealed   in  German  records — ^Pranco 
'  did  none  of  these  things.    Instead — 

"By  Mbilety  and  trickery  and  blandish- 
ments of  all  kinds. '  adds  Churchill,  "he  suc- 
ceeded In  tiding  things  over  and  keeping 
Spain  out  of  the  war  to  the  Inestimable 
advantage  of  Britain." 

The  United  Statas  and  other  democracies — 
to  Rossias  advantaga  and  not  their  own— 
BOW  refuse  to  send  their  ambasaadors  to 
Madrtd.  On  th«  other  hand,  tbey  maintain 
normal  dlplomaUc  relations  with  Moscow 
and  her  satellites— that  Is,  save  where  west- 
ern diplomats  have  been  sumnxarily  kicked 
out. 

The  incredible  part  about  It  all.  however, 
as  seen  from  here.  Is  that  wlUle  it  swallows 
the  Soviet  carnal  with  such  apparent  ease, 
tba  wast  stralna  so  painfully  over  Um 
Spanish  gnaC 


SL  Patnck'i  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

^  HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MSMicBusaiis 

XH  THE  ROUai  OP  RD»RESE?fTATTVE8 

Monday.  March  2t,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 


the   followln  ; 
York  Times 


editorial   from   the  New 
of  March  18.  1949: 
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Economic  <  loDditioiit  in  Connecticut 


3ION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 


i>r  coNNEcnctrr 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

M(krch  21  (legislative  day  of 
.March  18  >,  1949 


IN  THE  SENA  "E 

Monday. 

Fridakf 

Mr.  BALD^VIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Congress  will  he  called  upon  to  make  cer- 
tain substantial  appropriations  for  a 
great  many  things.  I  think  we  should 
always  have  liefore  us  the  fact  that  we 
must  have  a  high  level  of  employment 
In  the  United  States,  and  we  must  re- 
view all  our  pr  [>grams  in  the  light  of  that 
Beirlng  out  that  statement. 
I  ask  unanln  ous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  :  lEcoRD  a  statement  In  the 
form  of  a  ne^rs  report  from  the  Labor 
of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, concerrlng  unemployment  com- 
pensation wh^h  is  being  paid  In  that 
extent  of  unemployment 


State,  and  the 
there 
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no  objection,  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

RccxsaioM.  Drcuuira  Ecan— 
B  Mo  iKKcanoN  or  Halt  lit 

PlBTiaB 


6. — Connecticut's  jobless 

more  than    lO.OOO   in   the 

the  State  is  now  definitely 

OD.  according  to  State 

John  J.  Kgan. 

r  nothing  to  Indicate  a 

stcaflily  sweUlng  unemployment 


Fimr-ant  thoc bshd  on*  HtrwDaxs  iwami 


.  Connecticut  people  on 
f  rbrtiary  36,  according  to  tba 
'  Ills  rsprwenu  an  increase 
January,  he  reported. 


New  lay-offs  Include  850  who  were  Indefi- 
nitely laid  off  at  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  footwear 
plant  at  Naugatuck.  Another  520  workers 
were  laid  off  at  the  Waterbury  Tool  Co..  which 
announced  It  would  suspend  operations  in- 
definitely starting  next  Wednesday. 

Commissioner  Egan  added  a  further 
gloomy  note  with  the  comment  that  there 
may  be  a  buyer's  strike  In  progress  In  Con- 
necticut. Even  persons  with  Jobs  are  slack- 
ening their  purchases,  he  said. 

Egan  pointed  to  the  fact  that  lay-offs  have 
principally  been  in  consmner-goods  lnd\ia- 
trles.  such  as  hats,  shoes,  clothing,  tires,  ra- 
dios, toys,  and  silverware.  So-callsd  heavy- 
goods  Industries  have  not  been  so  hard-hit. 

CAunoirs  MAimrAcroiuxs 
The  commissioner  said  some  lay-offs  were 
due  to  cautious  manufacturers  who  are  un- 
certain of  futtu-e  price  trends.  These  men 
do  not  want  to  be  stuck  with  large  stocks 
produced  at  fairly  high  costs,  he  said. 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  this.  E?an  said, 
a  manufacturer  will  close  his  plant  for  a 
few  weeks,  as  a  precautionary  move.  If  his 
stocks  do  not  appreciably  drop  during  thia 
time,  the  plant  will  remain  closed,  a  third, 
possibly  a  fourth  week,  and  so  on.  untU  his 
inventory  has  been  reduced. 

HTW  HAWlf  LEADS 

New  Haven  leads  the  State  In  the  number 
of  claims  for  xmemployment  compensation. 
That  city's  total  of  9.172  claimants  last 
week  compares  with  8.770  In  Bridgeport; 
7.073  In  Hartford,  and  6.274  In  Waterbury. 

New  Haven's  total  represented  an  Increase 
of  350  over  the  previous  week.  The  latest 
total  Includes  275  workers  at  the  Church- 
ward boat  yards  In  West  Haven  who  hava 
since  returned  to  work,  however. 

While  there  were  no  large  lay-offs  In  the 
New  Haven  area  last  week,  there  were  nu- 
merous lay-offs  by  small  plants. 


Address  of  Mr.  Howard  Marshall  to  tlie 
Mississippi  Valley  Associatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  B,  BATES 

OF  KINTTCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21, 1949 
Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RkcoKD.  I  Include  the  followii^ 
address  of  J.  Howard  Marshall  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association  meeting 
in  S*  Louis,  Mo.,  on  February  7,  1949: 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association.  It  U  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  here  today. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  sUrt  by  saying  that 
ever  since  I  have  been  with  the  Aahland  OU 
*  Refining  Co..  I  have  felt  myself  very  much 
a  part  of  tbe  Great  River  Valley  which  U 
embraced  by  the  Ohio-Mississippi  system  and 
Its  trlbutarlee.  Ashland  itself  Is  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  this  river  system  and  our  prm- 
clpal  refineries  are  located  where  Ohio.  West 
VirglnU.  and  Kentucky  come  together  on  the 
Ohio  River.  Because  of  our  own  intimate 
association  with  thU  river  system,  we  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  magnificent  work 
which  this  associaUon  has  carried  on 
throughout  the  years  and  which  has  con- 
tributed In  such  an  enormoiis  measura  to 
making  that  river  system  what  It  la  today. 
It  Is.  therefore,  a  particular  privilege  to  be 
able  to  stand  here  and  saiuu  the  work  of 
this  great  association. 

Tour  good  executive  Mcretary  baa  asked 
me  to  talk  on  How  the  Inland  Watarwajs  ara 
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of  Value  to  the  Railroads.  Let  me  cmfcaa 
at  the  outset  that  aft«^  a  week  spent  in  the 
oil  Ad<ls  of  Texas.  I  am  not  gotng  to  Intnxle 
npoa  you  a  prepared  or  taraml  addreaa.  Per- 
bapa  in  the  light  of  the  tople  ttat  has  twen 
assigned  to  me.  that  la  Jtsst  as  veil. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  why  an  oilman  was 
aalected  to  talk  about  values  to  the  rail- 
roads. It  may  be  because  the  oil  Industry. 
at  which  I  am  a  part,  uses  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation. I  have  not  looked  up  speetfie 
figures,  but  I  kiM^w  that  the  oU  industry  is 
one  of  the  very  largest  users  of  transporta- 
tion, including  particularly  the  railroads. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  D\ay  be  that  an  oil- 
man was  asked  to  talk  about  transportation 
because  the  oil  industry  is  a  supplier  at 
products  to  all  parts  of  the  tran^nrtation 
Industry.  Whether  you  or  your  goods  move 
by  air.  rail.  lx)at.  bajrge.  truck,  or  bus,  that 
movement  is  always  lubricated  and  more 
often  than  not  powered  by  oil.  Indeed,  since 
the  railroads  themselves  are  one  of  the  larg- 
est cxistomers  of  the  oil  Industry  for  lubri- 
cants. Diesel  fuels,  and  fuel  oils,  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  vitally  concerned  for  the  continued 
success  of  railroad  operations. 

StUl  another  reason  for  my  appearance 
here  might  be  that  not  being  directly  in  the 
railroad  business.  It  may  be  easier  to  see  the 
forest  for  net  looking  too  cloaely  at  the 
trees.  Perhaps,  and  tbls  la  a  perfectly  hu- 
nan  side  of  any  bualacH  situation,  since 
we  in  the  oU  Industry  are  not  concerned 
every  nuiming  with  a  particiilar  piece  of 
railroad  track  or  a  particular  freight  cus- 
tomer, we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  taking 
a  long-range  and  possibly  a  somewhat  im- 
partial view. 

Certainly.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  an  ex- 
pert on  railroad  matters.  Indeed,  you  may 
dodda  that  I  am  no  better  informed  on 
railroad  matters  than  is  the  general  public. 
wha  according  to  a  member  of  the  Securi- 
'tlea  and  ^■■'■■"ip  Ooomlaslon.  rush  out  to 
haj  Seaboard  .\irllne — a  railroad — every  time 
tbe  aviation  stocks  nin  op  od  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Actvally.  I  approach  a  talk  on  bow  the 
waterways  are  of  value  to  the  rall- 
wttb  fear  and  trepidation.  It  might 
be  cbarged  that  I  am  not  unprejudiced.  All 
of  us  who  have  lived  a  reasonably  active 
business  life  come  away  with  some  competi- 
tive scars.  I  might  as  well  be  honest  about 
some  cf  mine.  My  mind  runs  back  a  few 
years  to  battles  in  the  Oregon  I^gglslatura 
when  I  tised  to  live  on  tbe  west  coast.  Tbra 
the  struggle  was  against  certain  railroads 
wisflng  a  repeal  of  an  Oregon  law  that 
made  you  unload  big  over-tbe-road  trans- 
ports, origtnattnt  In  Cbieago.  into  a  truck 
about  tbe  slae  of  a  «nall  Fwd  pick-up  when 
the  load  reached  tbe  Oregon  border.  We  lost 
and  probably  you  still  have  to  put  the  load 
tn  the  pick-up  truck. 

My  mind  also  ruzts  back  to  the  battles 
durixxg  tbe  war  to  tmlld  tbe  Big  Inch  pipe 
llnea.  I  remonber.  and  again  I  contws  not 
pleasantly,  tbe  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of 
tbe  railroads  to  Insist  that  the  wartime  de- 
mands for  oil  on  the  east  coast  and  in  Europe, 
with  tankers  being  torpedoed  by  the  doaena. 
cotxld  be  supplied  In  the  hundreds  of  tbou- 
aands  of  baxrcis  of  dally  njnulmiiits  by 
dragging  it  across  half  a  continent  In  tank 
cars  carrying  an  average  of  10  barrtis  per 
day.  Ot  coarse,  we  must  all  salute  tbe  rail- 
roads for  iHringing  some  200.009  barrels  a  day 
from  Texas  to  tbe  North  Atlantic  when  they 
organised  themselves  to  do  it.  but.  a  war- 
time problem  running  into  many  times  300.- 
000  barrels  could  not  and  was  not  BBCi  by 
feeding  oil  into  the  east  coast  in  10-barrel- 
po'-day  eyedroppers.  Tbe  larger  ptoblsaa  was 
only  solved  byPederal  Isgldatkm  to  get  tbe 
rigbts-of-way  to  buUd  tfea  pipe  Unes  to  win 
tbe  war.  an  of  which  fflostrates  the  funda- 
mental point  that  bulk  commodities  must 
often  be  supplied  In  lafysr  unlta  tban  a  cer- 
H  dsBBands  ara  to  bs  I 


Competitive  sears  such  as  I  liave  recited. 
aU  of  us  acquire  over  tbe  years.  Tet.  de- 
spite tba  scars,  I  do  beliere  tbat.  vlevred  in 
any  rtasonsbie  perspective,  conflicts  In  in- 
terest between  tbe  rail  carriers  and  ttMsee 
moving  commodities  on  tbe  Inland  water- 
ways are  more  apparent  tban  real.  Tbat 
may  seem  to  be  a  sUangs  statement  from 
someone  who  has  amfcssed  so  much  in  bis 
competitive  lia^ground  as  I  have  to  start 
this  talk. 

One  Incident  caricaturing  the  manner  in 
which  competition  can  distort  our  perspec- 
tive cocnea  to  mind  from  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  Ralph  Davlca.  then  the  Deputy 
Petroleum  Adminlstratar  and  formerly  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California,  bad  a  lovely  dry  aoue  of 
hunMjr.  One  morning  when  we  received  a 
report  that  a  Standard  Oil  tanker  liad 
rammed  into  the  back  of  a  Shell  tanker  while 
running  in  conToy  at  nlgbt,  be  looked  at  me 
and  with  a  slight  smile  said.  "Ton  ioiow,  tbe 
boys  ought  to  stop  that  kind  of  competitive 
sttdf:  doot  they  know  we  have  a  war  on?" 
Today,  in  peacetime,  between  the  rails  and 
tlie  Inland  water  carrlcra.  there  la  probably 
a  lot  of  competitive  name  calling  tbat  we 
could  wM  do  without.  And  mu<^  of  the 
past  ought  to  be  forgiven,  forgotten,  and 
buried. 

After  all.  It  is  only  natural  for  any  trans- 
ports to  rivet  his  attention  upon  a  parttmlar 
type  at  traflc  or  a  paxttcalar  costomer  tijat 
might  be  lost  if  some  oOisr  aeCbod  at  trsns- 
portation  became  available  and  then  spend 
entirely  too  mucb  energy  rowing  around 
about  who  is  going  to  get  approprlatloos  from 
the  Gcvcmment.  whether  tolls  sre  going  to 
be  ctiargcd  on  the  waterways,  wbctber  or  not 
railroad  rates  will  rise  in  rdatlcn  to  banpe 
rates,  or  whether  truck  rates  will  diift  in 
relation  to  Iwtb  of  tb«n. 

Tlieae  rows  alioat  paiUeular  pleees  of  bsBi- 
ness,  partlcQiar  mpprnpttaMamm  or  partlealar 
rates  tend  to  malce  as  forget  tbat 
tally  we  are  all  part  and  pared  of  tbe 
portatlcm  industry  and  that  tbe  thing  tbat 
matters  nxist  of  all  to  ^ll  cf  tis,  over  any 
period  of  time,  is  the  total  vi^ume  of  an 
transportatiOB. 

In  recoit  montbs.  we  bave  aU  beaid  wneb 
of  the  pleas  of  tbe  railroads  for  bibber 
frelgbt  rates.  For  those  of  us  in  bastneas. 
tbls  !s  ■>»^**>'*»«e  that  we  can  aU  understand 
and  wttb  wbicb  we  sympathise.  We  all  know 
bow  our  own  costs  liave  motmted.  We  all 
know  arlth  what  problems  we  are  confronted 
tn  an  effort  to  make  botb  ends  meet,  to  I 
our  costs  down,  and  not  price  ourselves 
of  tbe  aaitet.  We  can  tmderstaad  Hie 
dirsmsirt  te  which  the  raibtoods 
aUy  find  llMiiMiiliM  in  eonneetlaB  with 
rste  suuetuies.  Itet  to  a  railroad,  aa 
most  otber  business,  although  It  is 
not  expressed,  tbclr  actusl  interest  and 
cem  Is  not  in  rates  alone,  but  in  rates 
votame.  TUs  is  "he  ftmdamental 
everytblng  I  have  to  say  ttiis  man 
financial  problem  of  tbe 
nem.  indndlng  botb  tbe  raHrcadi  and  tbe 
inland  water  carriers,  te  a  fmietiao  of  rates 
times  TOttime. 

ICo  man  in  his  right  mind  is  likely  to  stand 
tip  and  argue  to  you  or  to  railroad  peofde 
that  tbe  wide  devtiopment  and  improvement 
of  tbe  inland  waterways  is  likely  to  cause  any 
general  increase  tn  railroad  rates.  I  oertalnlj 
woold  not  tnsolt  tbe  taMUgeBoe  of  tbls 
sndlence  by  so  argntng.  Wbat  the  lalaBd 
wattfways  have  to  contribute  to  tbe  railroads 
relates  to  Totwae — perbaps  tl>e  most  Impor- 
tant part  of  tbe  rates  tiases  votOBw  eqaatlon. 

Bow  to  tbls  tmef   mat  1m  it  tbat  tbe  wa- 
bave  to  eootrfbvle  an  tbe  toIi 
of  railroad  Ineaaicf    Tbmm  tan  at 
wajs.    Pmt  of  aU. 
growtb  of  new  tndustrr  tbat  would 
wttfaoot  waterways.    An  aasaiple  may  serve 
to  fflnatate  tbe  potat.   Tbls  aMmiac  I  bare 
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the  Big  Sandy  Valley  Association,  wbleb  bas 
for  its  porpose  the  canalization  of  tlw  Big 
Sandy  River  In  somewbat  tba  same  way  as 
tbe  Ohio  was  first  dsrsloped.  and  as  latsr 
the  Kanawha  Rlvsr  was  developed  from 
Oiarlcsum  into  the  Ohio  River.  Tbat  amo- 
dation  has  complied  aocne  very  Interesting 
figures  which  thaw  that  during  the  years  af- 
ter the  development  of  t»th  the  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  waterways,  total  raUroad  reve- 
ttuea  for  all  railroads  tbst  paraUcl  those  wa- 
terways increased  by  leaps  and  botmds. 

While  I  do  not  doubt  that  when  thoae  wa- 
terwajrs  were  first  constructed,  many  a  local 
railroad-traffic  manager  wtoried  about  tlte 
loss  of  a  particular  piece  of  basincss  a 
sbort-run  effect,  if  you  will— the  end  point 
over  the  long  run  was  the  development  of 
great  chemical  industries,  great  manufac- 
turing industries,  great  oU  refineries,  up  and 
down  the  whole  length  and  cotnse  ca  the 
Ohio  and  KUMWba  Rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. 

These  irdustrlea  would  not  have  been  lo- 
cated there;  they  wottd  not  have  grown  and 
prospered,  had  It  not  been  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  wsterwsys.  and  while  It  Is  true 
tbat  the  rallj  may  have  lost  some  heavy  bulk 
traffic,  over  the  years  tills  was  more  tban 
coontcrbalanced  by  tbe  In-botmd  aaofeineut 
at  matcrlala,  suj^lcs,  and  goods  for  tbe 
great  commtmltles  tbat  grew  alongside  these 
rivers,  for  tlie  constmctton  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  tbat  grew  tberc  and 
for  tbe  out-bound  movement  of  viMt  qoantl- 
tles  of  lilgh-rate  manufacttired  and  anmit^ 
products  which  these  new  indnstrtos  pro> 
duced  and  shipped  to  consumers  from  tbe 
factories  erected  as  a  result  of  water  im- 
provement. In  the  light  of  such  benefits  to 
the  rails,  oar  plea  to  our  railroad  frlCBds  la 
for  a  lone  mn  rather  tlian  -Jbe  sbort-tsnn 
view. 

There  is  sUll  a  second  wsy  in  which  the 
inland  waterways  and  the  inexpensive  bulk 
transportation  wlilcb  tbey  provide  is  of  great 
value  to  the  railroad  indtistry.  In  tbe  last 
analysis,  tbe  drmsnd  fOr  most  products  Is  a 
ftmetSen  of  its  cost  and  a  function  of  its 
price  to  the  coBsomer.  AH  of  tu  as  Ameri- 
cans have  had  tbe  story  drilled  Into  us  since 
we  were  sdioolboys  tbst  one  of  tbe  best  fea- 
tures of  a  free  Antcrlcan  eooooosy 
its  emphasis  upon  low  easts,  low 
blgb  vohnne. 

ObvlotMty.  if  all  tralk  materials  were  corn- 
to  move  on  long  banls  by  wtat  is  in- 
'berently  a  soraewlnt  bJgber  cost  lyitfm  of 
transportation,  this  tends  to  incnaae.  or  pre- 

Mtameofi 
Tbls  inevitably 
votnme  of  trans 
portatkm  for  tbe  wboie  transport  indostry 
including  tbe 
Actually,  te  mmammm  piaesa.  inland  watcr> 

toa: 
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Is  fond  of  I  iiBiliiig  «kat  R 
aa  lea  to  thtp  a  gallon  of  gsenilne  liy  barge 
from  our  rtltnerlia  M  iibland.  Ky..  to  Pitta* 

It  does  to  sM>  ^t  ssflM  piilnw  of  ^aollae 
by  raOroad  tank  ear  fkeii  owr  ntamf  ta  tka 
city  of  AriUaDd.  a  dMaaet  of  about  M  i 
I  bancn  to  potet  owt  fbat  no  impHad 
ctea  of  the  railroads  is  josttfled  from 

•oat  the  waterways,  to  secwre  Ita  boOcy  raw 
lasleiisls  iimk  ofl  by  tbs  wtmkaam  at  bar- 
xeis — fnan  far  down  tlie  reaebce  of  the 
River  and  on  down  tbe  Mimlmi|i|a  at 

a 


I 


lave  priced  ots  products  oat  of  tLs 
tn  ettber  event. 
tbe  raUroadi  at  tbe  bigbar  fMibt 
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rates  ihmt  exist  Uxtey  to  more  large  quantl- 
tMa  ot  petrotavai  prodticts  bsck  into  tbe 
Biany  places  from  the  liveis  and  from  tiM 
terminals  by  rail  to  consumers 

The  consmner'a  poctetbook.  ■ometlmeB 
forgotten  In  tbe  last  S  or  t  ysMi.  can  only 
so  orach.  It  Is  only  by  providing  low- 
transportatton  for  lang-haol  bulk  move- 
ments that  a  maximum  amount  of  flnisbed 
prodocts  can  be  produced  wtthtn  the  price 
ranges  at  vhlch  BMSt  cemmamen  win  buy. 
Aad  n  Is  the  maximtim  aoKmnt  of  buying 
wMeta  can  prorlde  the  rmOi  wtth  the  largest 
Tolume  ot  txtJBc  from  rhrcr  points  bacl:  to 
lBl*&d  points  where  the  rails  are  the  only 
eflilent  and  ■atMaetory  method  of  moving 
the  coBuaodity. 

What  li  said  here  may  become  the  more  Im- 
portant In  the  light  of  the  so-called  basing- 
polnt  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Cotux.  I  am  sure  most  of  you  knov  in  gen- 
eral tcnns  what  those  ilmlslOBS  purport  to 
dsOde.  Somewhat  umilmpiHisrt  but  prob- 
ably not  iiiMais|Uiiif<ii1  those  decisions. 
unless  altered  by  Congress  or  other  court  or 
admlnlstratiTe  rulings,  require  that  much  of 
innustry  change  its  pricing  meth- 
frcsD  that  of  an  f.  o.  b.  delivered  price  to 
the  ff^^n'M^  to  an  f.  o.  b.  mill,  manuf  actw- 
Ing.  or  warahouss  point. 

In  the  past  an  of  us  have  been  able  to  aver- 
age our  freight  costs  over  wide  areas.  We 
can  take  little  more  than  the  actual  trans- 
portation cost  doss  to  our  manufacturing 
pUnU  and  a  little  toss  than  actual  freight 
cost  at  points  further  remored  from  our 
plants  and  factories.  It  now  appears  that 
we  may  have  to  price  all  our  products  on  a 
factory  base.  This  means  ;.nat  over  vsulous 
vast  areas  we  may  no  longer  average  out  our 
freight  costs.  If  this  ooctirs,  our  waterways. 
of  trn  the  only  meazis  ot  cheap  transportation 
for  bulk  materials  to  widely  dlspmcd  fac- 
tories, planu.  and  warehouses,  are  the  mors 
eeeential.  not  only  for  the  manufacturer  or 
tbe  producer,  but  equally  for  the  railroads. 
GlTCD  waterways,  desplts  factory  pricing, 
there  wUl  sUIl  be  left  enough  room  at  distant 
points  In  the  prtce-volums -demand  equation 
to  permit  paying  tbe  kind  at  freight  rates 
that  the  rails  need  and  deaire  to  lurtsin  their 
own  buatness. 

riitsilr  tM*  >■  true  in  mf  own  Industry. 
If  all  g— <••■>■  end  all  heating  oUa  and  aU 
crude  oUa  in  the  rre«t  MMslsstppl-Otolo  River 
Valley  watershed  bad  to  be  priced  on  the 
basis  at  the  cost  at  crude  oil  or  products  in 
the  Southwest,  plus  all  raO  freight  to  des- 
ttaatton.  althmigh  the  rate  might  look  at- 
tractive to  our  friends  IB  tbe  rallraad  ladns- 
ter.  I  can  assure  them  that  tbs  foluass  would 
shrink  to  a  point  wbere  the  total  revenue 
would  probably  not  yield  a  profit.  We  wotild 
simply  bave  succeeded  in  pricing  ourselves 
at  large  sagmSBts  of  tbs  OMUtot. 

One  further  tboogfet  te  this  same  eonnec- 

iMi  in  relation  to  the  tukoitf  vatsrways.  1 
heard  from  the  ptatfam  hers  this 
ling  from  our  frtsnd.  tbo  Ooaffrassauut. 
a  great  deal  about  foretgn  trads.  Td  me.  tt 
seems  illogleal.  unreasonable,  and  not  good 
for  the  railroad  Interests  which  ssnrs  tbe 
great  Interior  rcgton  of  the  Cnited  States 
and  which  panAsI  avr  tlww  to  tuva  oesr  to 
em  board  dtlsa  tba  mam  total  of  trnthmHij  and 
manufacturing  that  may  rslats  to  the  in- 
bound move  meat  of  raw  materials  from  for- 
sli^n  lourres. 

Wtthln  recent  venn  wa  ham  bsard  much 
of  the  gradual  decline  and  wstag  op  of  the 
rich  iron  orm  of  the  Membe  Baage.  In  re- 
ownths  we  hsve  heard  that  for  the 
'  anicb  of  America's  tnm  orm  will  prob- 
ably eoase  from  thr  Hudson  Bay  region  and 
posatbly  from  Suuth  Amertcm  One  simple 
qumtionr  Is  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry.  In 
the  abssnos  of  adequate  Inland  wsterways. 
to  be  HMiesd  to  the  east  coast,  to  the  Gulf 
1.  and  to  the  wast  eoaatt  Or  an  our  In - 
waterways  to  ba  soeli  that  thars  Is  efll- 
btilk  transportation  to 
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the  Middle  West 
centers  of  the 
have  an 
economical  basis 

I  could  s&k  yoi 
respect  to  oil.     IT 
increaaingly  dspsifli 
of  certain  mMoaaa 
crude  oil  tetuls  to 
oil  generally,  as 
until  now,  then 
dustry  to  be 
Is  this  beneficial 
As  stva  as  wa  an 
hav«  soonomical. 
into  our  interior 
attfoad  vrill  be 
finished  products, 
er  in  volume, 
pensive  means  of 

Looking  to  the 
and  thetr  effect 
total  movement 
modi  ties.  It  ia  m; 
railroads  In  gencrfl 
ticular  will  find 
Interest  not  to 
pert,  inland 
ways  frequently 
by  which  the  raU 
vided  with  a 
to   move   at   rat«^ 
prosper 

Isuspeet  I  couU 
IKustration  of 
a  page  taken 
company.    This  I 
ment  for  during 
these  developm 
was  not  with  the 
Uonal  job  that 
others  and  in 
great  pride.     Bad : 
ooaspany's  ouly 
city  at  Aahlarvl 
the  Big  Sandy  R 
Ohio.     It  refined 
crude  oil.     It  goi 
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been  for  those  waterways,  the  Ashland  Oil 
&  Reflning  Co.  at  Ashland  woxald  not  be 
there  today  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  rest 
of  our  connecting  carriers  wotild  not  have 
this  $3,000,000  annual  customer  on  their  lines. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
want  to  ignore  the  fact  that  railroads  and 
trucks  and  busses  and  deep  water  vessels  and 
barges  on  the  inland  waterways  are  all  to 
some  extent  competitors.  Tlie  lines  l>etween 
what  tt  ^  efficient  tr  move  by  one  means  o: 
transportation  versus  another  means  of 
transportation  are  not  fixed  things.  They 
are  net  mathematical  lines.  These  lines 
ought  never  to  be  fixed  or  determined  by  any 
over-all  plan,  policy,  or  governmental  method 
for  dividing  up  the  business;  rather,  they 
should  be  fixed  by  competition. 

This  country  should  have  competing  groups 
within  the  transportation  industry.  This  ts 
the  American  way  of  finding  out  what  Is 
most  efficient  today  and  allowing  the  future 
to  decide  what  is  most  efficient  tomorrow. 
As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  any  one  or  two  or  ttiree  meth- 
ods c    transportation. 

We  heard  some  remarks  here  earlier  today 
about  John  L.  Lewis.  Thoee  of  us  in  the 
oil  Industry,  when  we  think  of  interindus- 
try competition,  often  say  that  John  L.  is 
our  best  salesman.  Certainly  he  has  sold 
more  fuel  oil  than  any  salesman  who  ever 
worked  for  the  oil  industry.  Given  compe- 
tition between  coal  and  fuel  oil.  no  matter 
how  strong  any  group  or  individual  becomes 
In  one  industry,  this  Nation  has  an  alter- 
native. Meas\ired  in  these  terms,  neither 
pipe  lines,  railroads,  airlines,  water  carriers 
or  highway  transporters  should  ever  be  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  competing  with 
each  other.  For  the  national  good,  the  de- 
velopment of  all  forma  of  transportation 
must  be  encouraged  and  assisted.  Funda- 
mentally, this  is  a  question  of  each  group 
constantly  experimenting  to  find  the  means 
and  methods  for  moving  particular  com- 
modities at  the  lowest  cost. 

It  Is  particularly  essential  in  time  of  war 
to  have  many  available  forms  of  transport. 
Had  we  not  had  the  rails,  the  waterways. 
the  seaways  and  highways  as  alternative 
means  of  transportation,  interweaving.  Inter- 
locking, and  holding  this  country  together, 
the  oatOQBM  of  the  last  war  might  bave  tieen 
very  dlffsraut  and  the  outcome  of  the  next, 
if  tnere  is  a  next,  even  worse. 

I  would  like  to  come  back  at  the  end  with 
the  beginning.  I  started  by  saying  that  the 
ssssnce  of  any  transportation  boilaam  was 
not  rates  alone  but  rates  times  votamc.  To 
all  of  us  in  the  transportation  business,  our- 
selves as  well  as  the  rails,  let  us  resolve  to 
focus  ovir  eyes  more  on  increasing  the  shw 
at  the  future  transportation  pie  as  a  whole 
rather  than  focusing  only  on  how  big  a 
slice  we  can  carve  out  of  a  present  pie  which 
Is  far  smaller  than  It  will  be  and  ought 
to  t>e  If  ws  all  go  work  on  the  whole  pie. 


A4^SMt  at  1944  Memorial  Day  Stnrices 
at  GcttysboTf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PCfNaTT-VSHU 

DJ  THS  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  21  {legislative  day  of 
Fridav,  March  18).  1949 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  2  we«k5 
ago  today  U>e  Senate  was  deeply  shocked 
bT  the  announccflBMit  of  the  death  of 
Senator  Brouf  hton.  of  North  Carolina. 
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Senator  Broughton  never  addressed  this 
body,  and  so  its  Members  never  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  his  eloquence.  Dur- 
ing the  remarlcs  made  by  Senators  in  the 
Senate  following  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Senator  Broughton,  men- 
tion was  made  of  certain  exercises  held 
at  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  at  which  Senator 
Broughton  addressed  the  assembly  of 
governors  and  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  I  now  as*:  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recced  introductory  re- 
marks made  oy  myself  at  that  time;  and 
also  the  addresses  made  by  Senator 
Broughton,  th«i  Governor  of  North  Car- 
olina; and  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts tMr.  S.U.TOKSTA1X  ] .  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses referred  to  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


MwuamiAL  aiMiiSS  rr  how. 
eovzKzraa  or   vtsmsmxuKiA — takex   fbom 
paocmnmcs    or    tbx    covesnors'    cokfes- 

KSCT    l»-(4    MSMOBIAL   O&T   SDtVICXS    ST    OT- 

TTSBXntC 

My  fellow  Amvicana.  81  years  ago  there 
was  fought  on  this  ftrid  one  of  the  dedsiTe 
battles  of  history.  Tbe  men  who  fought  on 
these  hills  and  In  these  little  valleys  were  the 
fiower  of  American  manhood. 

They  fought  with  the  skill  and  courage 
that  are  the  h«1tage  c«ily  of  freemen.  The 
graves  of  their  dead  of  July  1863  were — when 
November  came — forever  consecrated  as  the 
last  resting  place  of  all  those  who  hoe  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  right  as  they 
saw  the  right. 

The  causes  of  that  war  and  the  strategy 
of  its  campaigns  do  not  coocem  us  here. 
They  belong  to  history. 

We  are  cow  tn  a  global  war  to  determine 
wtictho'  freemen  have  the  right  to  govern 
tfaeneelTes  and  whether  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  action  in 
the  pursuit  of  hunoan  happiness  mtist  perish. 
perhaps  forever,  from  the  earth. 

As  a  people  and  as  a  Nation  we  stand  before 
the  bar  of  history.  This  is  our  day  of  terror 
and  pain,  courage  and  wrath.  It  is  our  day 
of  Judgment. 

This  Nation  Is  a  Union  of  States.  Each 
State  ta  gusrsntsart  sovsrdgnty  by  a  written 
Vbderal  OoBattfeBMaa.  Tba  Ooremors  of  thesa 
States  are  aaasaBUcd  here  on  this  hallowed 
ground.  Mate  sorely  than  any  other  group, 
they  know  the  tides  of  public  sentiment. 

lliey  stand  here  pledging  all  the  great 
pofwsr  that  ta  in  their  hands  that  this  de- 
structive war  tjbaH  ba  fooglu  to  a 
conciiision  and  tliat  peace  wlbaJl  be 
upon  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  free- 
dom, and  right.  Only  in  that  way  can  we 
have  a  lasting  peace. 

It  to  ftttlBf  aiMl  ffHtit  tHat  the  aovcmors' 
OwBgnence  tfMMH  dtmm  ttita  day  asdfcated 
to  our  soldier  dead  on  this  field. 

Oce  speaker  ta  firom  the  Old  South  and  the 
other  from  the  Old  Morth.  Representing  ths 
ta  tiM  Ooaamor  of  North  Caro- 
■diolar.  suteaasen.  end  patriot— Bli 
Excellency  J.  Melvflle  Broughton. 

Representing  the  Old  North  is  the  Gover- 
nor of  MMeaeftBBStta— aoldtar,  statesman, 
and  patriot— Bta  ■xe^ency  Lamarr  Ssi.- 

TOICSTAZX. 

;  ST  ROir.  J.  XZLVILIJI  IBUL'UH- 

toa  or  NoaTH  CAaoLncA— takec 
raosc  >aiw  ■■iiims  or  trz  amaawoaa*  corc- 
naawcB   is««   ■■isriaist.  asT  BW»a  ■■  at 
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fitting  that 
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great  sectlocs  ot  our  Na< 


tkm,  once  dtvlded  but  now  milted,  should  In 
thta  iwiMiitiwii  hour  of  wortd  btatory  jotn 
m  a  solcnm  i^edge  of  imlty  and  loyalty. 
In  bta  Immortal  Oettysburg  Addrcas. 
LtDootn  uttered  a  pnnar  f  «r  the 
of  giiiwiwl  cna*ed  by  «»• 
mocracy.  Today  tbe  world  ta  engacsd  tm  a 
war  tn  wbl^  democracy  Itself  ta  chananBrd. 
Evil  forces — Nasi.  Faaetat.  and  pegan — ^taunt- 
ingly bare  flouted  democracy  tn  an  the  earth 
and  plotted  iU  destruction. 

Only  future  htatorlans  will  be  able  to 
measure  the  narrow  margin  by  which  civUlza- 
tion  was  saved  in  those  tragic  days  txom 
Dunkerqiie  to  Toliruk.  But  we  are  the  Itrlng 
witnesses  of  thta  redonption.  So  today,  on 
thta  hmnartal  atta  mmdtt  forever  sacred 
through  the  «»'i'«M*»»g  of  Wood  by  our  f oe- 
fathen.  North  and  South,  wa  asay  teaably 
give  thanks  to  Almighty  God.  not  only  that 
this  government  "of  tbe  people,  by  the  people. 
lor  the  people**  has  been  preserved,  but  tbe 
right  of  democracy  throogbout  tbe  earth  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  government  baa 
been  victoriously  asserted. 

Gettysburg,  more  than  any  decisive  tiattle 
tn  human  btatory.  marked  a  conflict  of  deep 
coDVlctiooB.  No  conquest  of  territory  was 
Invoived.  no  aeUhh  w*^**""  for  leadership 
extated.  no  race  or  MttgiaKis  entanglements 
moved  the  oppoatng  f  otcea.  Men  of  tbe  same 
blood,  all  jiiasiiwi  of  aqotf  bcrttage  cf  free- 
dom and  tradltian.  max  irtkoee  foref  atbes  had 
fought  side  by  side  at  Yoektowu  and  whose 
SODS  wtMild  later  fight  together  in  battles 
aeroas  the  seas,  omxwed  each  other  in  mortal 
conflict  because  of  what  they  believed.  Thus 
Gettysburg  has  become  not  mcrtiy  a  btatorlc 
battlefield,  but  a  shrine.  Victor  and  van- 
qutahed  alike  are  honored.  Spiritually,  it  ta 
a  memorial  to  American  Ideas  as  symbcdized 
by  two  of  tbe  greatest  Amcrleans  of  aU  time — 
Abraham  ^^y^'rtn  and  Bobcrt  E.  Lee. 

Futile  bMleed  would  t>e  any  attempted  ad- 
dition or  supidement  to  what  has  been  said 
here  wtth  sue*  p«fectJon  as  to  coostitute 
one  of  the  Immortal  ezprcaskms  of  all  time. 
With  pro{Mlety,  however,  the  qtiestlon  can  Ix 
asked:  Has  our  NatloD  lived  up  to  the  hero- 
ism of  those  noble  men  who  asade  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  or  to  tbe  Ideata  a€  the  mar- 
tyred President  who  sought  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds? 

Thrice  since  that  memorable  event  has  our 
Natkm  been  diallenged  by  foes  from  with- 
out. Each  ttBM  onr  peo|)le  reaponded  with 
courage  and  unity  worthy  of  otir  highest 
litulT  From  tbe  stirring  victory  of  Admiral 
Dewey  at  Manila  Bay  to  tbe  btatorlc  defense 
by  the  men  uxkder  MacArtbnr  and  Waln- 
vrlght  at  Bataan  and  Oonragldor.  the  valor 
of  nawitrsn  "'«"*"^'^  baa  ahown  with  tn- 
1 1  lasli^  instcr.  Mldvay.  OnadaW-anal.  »- 
nrte.  and  Cassino  are  among  tbe  hlUMheds 
of  trtmspte  on  sea  and  land  and  In  the  atr 
in  whida  mma  oi  tbe  North  and  South  have 
Joined  to  bold  high  an  unsullied  and  un- 
dtfeatsd  Bag- 
Man  thaa  thta.  tt  ta  possiUe  to  say  that 
no  tmwortty  caose  has  enltatsd  the  might 
aad  power  of  Amartean  arms.  We  have  en- 
te  BD  t^t^mtkm.  sought  no  tcrrttory. 

1  everywhere  Shan  be  tkaa^    W*  bave  been 
by  the  convlctkm  that  aslUtary  trl- 

^_  aiffTP  ta  no  J-r"*"'*«~  '"'.^y-  ^^^ 

thwe  aanat  be  the  triumph  of  a  worthy  cause; 
that  bsyoDd  the  cross  of  war  there  mitat  be 
for  aU  T*»*^~*  the  ^kory  of  a  new  day.  the 
peace  of  a  better  vrorld.  and  freedom  of  tbe 
tinman  tplrlt. 

>  who  are  disturbed  by  our  _ 

tn  world  conflict  and  intenaattonal  af- 

ahould  restudy  the  words  of  the  great 

ila.    On  thta  very  spot,  aaad 

hy  his  words  sa  by  the  deeds  of  thoss 

be  exalted,  he  pleaded  with  afaBoat 

g  earnestness   that  liberty  and  de- 

^  should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Isotatkaatats  will  find  no  support  In  the  life 
or  ■'■■*■  of  Abraham  rjnmin.     in  a  speech 


at  Independen«c  Hall  at  VMIaAlphla.  on  bU 

way  to  bta  first  tnatiguratkai.  he  ssMlalmad: 

'I  bave  never  bad  a  feeUag.  palRietfly. 

that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiment  ea- 

to  the  DetlmathM  of 

of  the  OoloaMs  from  the  mothatlaBd.  but  a 
senttaseBt  In  tbe  DeclaratSOD  of  ladepend- 
ence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  peo- 
ple of  thta  country,  but  hope  to  all  tbs  earth, 
for  an  future  ttma." 

In  thees  great  ntteranees  there  ta  the 
broad  aad  tnw  taqiUcatlon  that  without 
world  htvOtmu  there  can  be  no  waekl  paaee; 
that  oppression  anywttere  tbreatetis  Ubsrty 
everywhere:  that  freedom  of  rcUgiOQ  and 
speech  cannot  be  limited  by  tntematioatf 
botmdary  Uncs. 

North  and  South  stand  vitftad  today.  No 
economic,  political,  or  nUf^aaa  dlWeietMaa 
threaten  our  tinlty.  We  are  together  deter- 
mined upon  victory  In  tbe  great  cause  for 
which  we  fi^t.  Our  bond  of  firlemtahlp  and 
h^alty  ta  sealed  by  the  blood  of  < 
sMe  by  side  are  fighting  at  thta 
far-OoBg  battiearidB  to  pi  seen  s 
worthy  of  Wartitngton  aad  Jsffeisou.  Un- 
coin  and  Lee. 

Victory  In  thta  epochal  eonfllet  wAi  he 
won.  WheOicr  eooa  or  lata,  tt  wfll  be  «aa- 
plete. 

In  ths  sfrtrit  of  oar  forefathers,  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  our  sons,  ours  ta  the  high  re> 
spoaaibflt^  and  tbs  precious  privilege  of 
p.Bamlm  Itare  at  boaae  the  heritage  for 
which  they  fight;  to  resist  IndtHs 
placcney.  and  cynicism;  to 
tiontam  and  reaethm  do  not  again 
heart  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  faithful  to  oar  troat, 
when  tbe  victory  ta  won.  he  able  to  give  af- 
Itamatlve  answer  to  the  Immortal  tnqalry: 
-'C»i.  say.  does  that  Star-4panglcd  Banner 
stin  wave 

Oct  the  land  of  the  free  and  tbe  boaae  of 
tbe  ixave?" 


CKTTTSSDI 


''It  ta  for  US  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dsdtfs«inl  here  to  the  w^latahad  work  which 
they  wlko  fought  hare  have  tma  fm  eo  nobly 
advanced."  So  said  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
thta  H>ot  81  years  ago.  They  fought  for  tbe 
preeervation  ot  the  Union.  In  order  that  o«r 
cooEntry*  might  baooase  a  more  secure  aad 
betaar  piaea  in  wMoh  to  Bve.  to  raise  a  f amily . 
aafltofted  greater  oppcatuiittlas  to  I 
la  Bfe.  Tbe  Unkm 
have  watched  the 
best  country  on  the  face  of 
have  profited  by  living  mktar  aqratem  of  pov- 
csaamnt  In  which  each  oaa  of  is  baa  bta  part 
«»  play.  We  have  sMa  oar  land  beeoeoe  a 
poed  ptaea  la  wMeh  to  woalc.  to  ttva.  to  ac- 
qpfire  Hi  odaeattoB.  and  to  niM  oar  cMUrcn. 
We  have  seen,  throogh  the  skill. 
nation,  the  cotaaga.  the  __  " 
tbe  pel  severance  of  oar  etttaaaa  huialiails  of 


lofBfaL   AB 

forte  aad   a    fuller 

bave  seen  the 
'  two  greatest  wirs  tn 
en  sttempt  to  place 
We  have  fought  ta  both 
I  tbe  principle  that 
right  ta  alwaya  the  maaiar  of  aright. 
We  are  stm  infafsil  la  the  aaeond  of  thaas 

We  here  at  hooie  must  do  our  utmost 

to  help  our  boys  end  that  war  with  an  early 
and  complete  victory.  At  the  same  time,  we 
:  ta  B  thaa  we  preasrve  for  them  the 
of  life  that  we 


whiA 
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Tb«  hiLndMMp  ham  at  north  and  South  It 
proof  that  our  eotmtry  to  no  knfar  dlvktod. 
Tb*  fact  that  the  gnat-grandBOBS  of  the 
bofi  tn  blue  and  gray  are  flgbtlBf  ikte  tj 
in  all  conteia  of  the  worid  tXMUeataa  the 
of  that  V»**»*  What  becomes 
tha  ftttwa  laata  largely  in 
their  hands.  They  vlll  be  tha 
force  In  clTle  affairs.  We  miMt  flva 
the  chance  to  oookpleU  their  education,  to 
be  rehabUltatad.  and  to  be  retrataad  so  they 
may  t>e  mmfkajmA  In  vaaf ul  votk.  We  must 
and  Ma  tbaX  they  assume  their 
aa  vsQ  aa  en)oy  their  prtvi- 
Tbey  have  become  experts  In  var.  It 
will  ba  Qw  fault  if  thsy  (to  not  become  ezparu 
In  paaoa. 

The  splrtt  of  our  soldier  deaA  danMmdto  of 
us  a  imlWl  aCort  which  no  boondary  Unea 
can  mark. 

It  demands  a  greater  unity  of  purpoae 
between  the  odksera  of  government  and  peo- 
ple in  businsss.  A  country  cannot  go  for- 
ward wttere  government  seeks  to  destroy  op- 
portunities In  buslneas  and  boatnaaa 
to  weaken  the  reasonable  authartty  of 
eminent. 
It  demands  more  unity  between  thoae  who 
and  those  who  work  tn  fac- 
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the  world.  Tbefe  must  be  a  closer  meeting 
<tf  our  thoughts  our  emotions,  our  beliefs, 
our  goals.     The  [all -important  thing  In  the 


the  will   to  cooperate,   to 
other,   to   work   together 
tiere  In  the  United  States,  and  to  get  along 
with  our  r  .ghlors  elsewhwe. 

this  unfliilshed  woric  we  must  pray 
for  those  quallt  cs  which  Linccto  so  clearly 
portrayed  in  hii  i  own  life — his  courage,  his 
penercrance,  his  wlllingneas 


days  to  come 
understand    each 


forbearance,  his 


to  nnderatand  t  le  other  fellow,  his  capacity 


for  hard  work 
the  integrity  of 
public  dealings 


Above  all  must  we  exercise 
piirpose  in  our  private  and 
:hat  was  so  characteristic  at 


him.    We  have  e(  >me  too  much  to  assume  that 


all  good  things 
to  va  iq>an  a 


by  the  last  war 

In    working 
and  more  unity 


aMtt^  flf  the  labor 
with  tha 
have  tlM  aauragi  to 


tw 


mimi  iak0  mam  mm9  lmt0  lu 


ft 


n  Is  tfu*  stfc^  to  putm.  hmd 
|»ve<.ti*»<i4M  htji  sfettl  (M  OMT 
ThM  fervor  sad  uuHj  of  wartime 
•Cart  Buat  be  eooilrtusd  in  paaeatims 

Tba  ^^t  of  ou/  soldier  dead  demands 
Mwa  aUty  betweeri  thaaa  paepla  who  work 
IB  0m  fvaat  industrial  aaalan  and  our  ctti- 
eens  who  work  on  the  farms  and  feed  those 
workers  in  industries.  We  must  maintain 
equal  opportunities  for  farmers  and  workers 


n  this  world  will  be  handed 
jftatter.  They  come  only  by 
bard  work  and  hroogh  the  force  of  person- 
ality and  character.  Today,  too.  we  need 
ourselves  in  the  present  war 
because  we  lacked  the  imagination  to  foresee 
alot^  what  coofse  the  croas-currents  set  up 
re  leading  us. 
fbr  a  greater  understanding 
tn  our  own  country  and  with 
our  neighbors  tl:  roughoot  the  world,  we  must 
always  ranwrnb  r  that  the  qnalftles  needed 
9om  in  the  haarta  and  minds 
The  Itadara  of  oar  eountry 
tf  we  sadi  qndwatand  the 
pruManis  that  lie*  us  and  are  wllltng  to  con* 
trlkMa  oar  abmk  at  Um  aSort  aaadad  to  solve 


for  m  mm  Immm»  of 
%9t^ftm' 

mr  wsy  >M  Wf,  td  dMiiiMf 

mmmmot^  iMm 


a  iwst  Hsctos 
aacion     t^t  «• 

day  dedicated 
wan,  that  we 
tha  am  that  l 
rtiller 
before. 


onlty  or  ptirpuse  and 
raaolve  in  I0i4.  oo  tha 
us  to  our  soldier  daad  of  all 
1  prasarve  tba  barita^  oT 
X  and  band  tt  on  In  even 
to  tha  age  that  is  waiting 


It  dssnands  asore  unity  between  the  ezeeu- 
ttva.  tha  Tagtolaflva.  and  tba  judicial  branches 
of  am  wwwMnalad  ajrataoi  of  Oovtramirnt. 
Bach  must  uss  the  authority  and  the  powers 
given  to  It  by  our  Constitution  tn  s  spirit 
oC  common  nndarstandlng. 

The  spirit  oT  our  soldier  dead  demands 
of  each  one  of  os  for  the  other  a  feettef 
of  friendliness,  whatever  may  be  our  rell- 
gloQ  or  our  color.  Our  boys  Hgbt  side  by 
side,  whether  thay  be  Protestant.  Catholic,  or 
Jew.  or  wliatavar  may  be  thalr  racial  descant. 

It  demante  that  we.  by  our  actions  at 
bomr.  show  our  men  in  active  service  tbdt 
wa  understand  the  problama.  the  dangan. 
and  the  tragedies  that  thay  are  dally  facing 
in  our  behalf.  Too  many  of  them  are  dia- 
turbed  at  what  they  read  shout  ua. 

Today  this  invisible  unity  Is  aor  most 
ITsaslng  need — not  only  to  speed  tba  day  of 
victory,  but  to  lay  a  foundation  for  lasting 
peace.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  Lincoln  saw  the  tremendous  problem 
of  effecting  reunion.  Today  on  a  Car  vaster 
scale  are  emerging  the  prohlaaas  otf  sc«Mv»mie 
and  social  rebuilding. 

The  security  of  our  eountry  to  our  sole 
eonoem.  But  events  have  proved  beyond  a 
shadc>w  of  a  doubt  that  tba  future  security 
of  our  country  dependa  opOB  the  stability  oT 
the  world.  We  must  aaaooa  our  full  share  of 
neighborly  responsibility,  bi  doing  so  we 
must  beware  of  any  iMlicr-than-tiMM  attl- 
We  must  sssuine  s  ipirit  of  give  and 
Ws  must  prepare  ouraelvcs  by  s  better 
uudcTstandlng  of  our  neightiors  throughout 


PresideBt  Trajan  Faron  Actioo  in  This 
Scfsioa  on  lefisUtioB  Proviciuif  State- 
lioo4  for  Hakraii 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINaON 

ocLX^TZ  raoM  hawau 
IN  THB  HOTT^K  OF  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

•V    •:  Hy.  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  FARRlilOTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  In 
a   letter   addnessed   to   A.   T.    Longley. 

Chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Statehood 
Commission,  snder  date  of  March  13, 
President  Truman  makes  this  statement: 

I  attach  greift 
ment  by  the 
of  legtalatloa  tc 
State.     This 
dot  semen  t  and 
tent  ion  and 


Octigreaa 


meisiire 


importance  to  the  enaet- 

at  its  present  usaslou 

enable  Hawaii  to  become  a 

has  my  unqualified  en- 

s  recelvhig  my  peraonal  at- 

acti  re  support. 

I  call  this  to  Ithe  attention  of  the  House 
at  the  prtsrnQ  time  by  way  of  express- 
ing the  very  idep  gratitude  we  of  Hawaii 
feel  to  the  President  for  the  unqualified 
support  he  ha^  consistently  given  leffis- 
latloQ  providing;  immediate  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  His  letter  to  Mr.  LonRley  ex- 
presses hia  sdpport  with  greater  em- 
phaslB  than  axi  y  previous  utteraiKes. 


President  Truman  recommended  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union  as  a 
State  in  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  and  again  in  his  mes- 
sage on  the  state  of  the  Union  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

But  at  no  time  has  he  given  as  much 
emphasis  to  his  support  of  this  legislation 
as  he  does  In  this  letter. 

The  Hawaii  Statehood  Commission, 
to  whom  the  letter  is  addre5«ed.  was  an 
agency  created  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  Its  mission  is  to 
support  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Its  membership  consists  of  representa- 
tive citizens  of  both  major  political  par- 
ties. Its  activities  are  financed  entirely 
and  exclusively  from  funds  provided  by 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  House  Committee  on  PviWic  Lands 
on  March  8  voted  to  report  H.  R.  49.  to 
enable  Hawaii  to  become  a  State.  I  rec- 
ommend strongly  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  they  read  the  r^^port  of  the 
committee.  House  Report  234.  which  is 
noiw  available  tn  printed  form. 

The  chairman  of  the  PubHc  Lands 
Committee  hopes  to  obtain  in  the  ficftr 
future  a  rule  for  tiia  cooakterattofi  of  tiMi 
Isflaldtkm  and  H  If.  ff  dOttrs^.  th«  tttf 
hopa  ot  Mot  m  ffl  Hawaii  UmI 
win  to  tdfeds  by  MM  Mmm  M  «w 


Th«  fun  Mit  «r  dM  fr90i4tmt*§  Uiutr 
t^  Mr,  Loofldr  l«  M  f^rtfovf ; 

JTay  irasi,  fU..  tUreh  It,  't$40, 
Mr  A.  T.  UmaLtt. 

ChAtrmun.  Uai^Aii  $UUhood  CommUHon. 

f.  O  Bot  i77S.  Honclulu.  T.  H. 
Mt  Daaa  Ma.  Lomgltt:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  January  0.  in  which 
you  express  appredaUon  for  the  support  I 
bava  given  to  the  paople  of  Ravall  in  their 
efforts  to  attain  statehood. 

I  attach  great  Importance  to  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  at  its  present  session 
of  leglslstion  to  enable  Hawaii  to  become  a 
State  This  measure  has  my  unqxialifled  en- 
dorsement and  Is  receiving  my  personal 
attention  and  active  support. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Important  contrlbtrtlon 
which  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Commission  has 
Bsade  toward  the  attainment  by  Hawaii  of 
statehood.  Pleaae  extend  to  the  membera  of 
the  commission  my  best  wishes. 
Vary  atnearsly  yours. 

Hakst  Tbumsk. 


Rent  G>Dtrol 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  CyHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  ail  mj-  colleagues, 
I  feel,  to  know  the  reaction  of  many  of 
the  people  of  Chicago  to  the  passage  by 
this  distinguished  body  ot  a  root-control 
bill  which  did  not  adequately  meet  the 
serious  problems  of  our  large  centers  of 
population. 

On  March  16.  the  day  following  our 
action  here,  the  City  Council  of  Chicbfs 
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passed  two  resohitlons  which  clearly  re- 
flect this  advei-se  reaction. 

A  wave  of  resentment  such  as  I  had 
predicted  Is  sweejrin?  the  metropolis. 
This  should  not  be  minimized.  This  re- 
sentment is  especially  keen  among  the 
thotisands  of  our  dtisens  who  are  per- 
manent residents  of  hotels.  It  is  also 
intense  among  those  who  are  conc^ned 
with  the  growing  gravity  of  the  problem 
of  financing  the  proper  maintenance  of 
municipal  seirvlces.  because  to  them  it 
seems  unfair  that  we  in  this  Congress 
should  act  to  place  upon  municipalities 
greater  financial  burdens  in  the  matter 
of  rent  control. 

I  have  received  many  letters  voicing 
this  resentment.  The  writers  cannot 
understand  why  when  northern,  east- 
em,  and  western  Democrats  to  a  man 
Join  in  overcoming  reactionary  opposi- 
tion to  TVA  and  other  good  works  pri- 
marily in  the  interest  of  the  jrtain  peo- 
ple of  the  South  the  same  understanding 
should  not  have  bewi  accorded  by  the 
distinguished  ReprwentatlTes  of  the 
fiootli  to  the  problems  of  the  plain  peo- 
ple of  tbe  ortea  ceolen.  Worth,  towtfa, 
east,  and  wect,  At  rttln  peojit  eirery- 
wbere  tn  the  Nation  depend  upon  ft 
—^-■^  dtfWerftcy  to  advance  tbe  eaaae 
d  tmmm  welfare. 

Mr,  ■piiirif.  MMMm  «etf ere  l«  nettDer 
•  iggoiMJ  n0r  •jarUein  «MfU«A<  m 

*mM  tk»  io  Pilvrt*  dMi  fktn  it 
utmmtm  tUftt  t^tef  titimitriat 
tf  ot  tt  •  prtatlfif  atptti  oT  Hit    ^ 

WtUtM  m  All  MV  illlMBi  M._ 

iMllr  to  In  grcti  urlMfi  tTMM  twil  •#  Ibt 
mm  *  pftit  oi  wtakto  I  reproH 

CiMtiitd  ooplot  tt  ctao  fi 
MMtd  bf  tiM  Clip  coundl  ot 
have  been  sent  to  tbe  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate.  Those  resolutions  ofQcially  re- 
flecting the  public  opinion  of  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  I  hereby  bnng  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  ask  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  resolutions  follow: 
ResolutlOD   protesting   against  proposal   for 

local  option  m  rent  control,  adcpted  by 

the  City  Coxincn  at  ttia  Ctty  of  Chicago. 

March  16,  1049 

Whereas  reni  oontrol  eonUnma  to  ba  ana 
oi  the  aaajor  [problama  ooofkootlng  every 
coBUnxinity  tn  America,  Chicago  being  no  cx- 
eapOon;   and 

Whereas  recent  reports  ana  na  ting  from 
Washington  indicate  the  poaalhUlty  that  al- 
though rent  oontrol  may  be  oontlnued.  pro- 
vMon  is  to  be  bMlwded  granting  so-eaUad 
local  option  on  IMsaal   rent  control;   aDd 

Whereaa  ezperlenca  in  the  ctty  of  Gbieago 
has  indicated  that  local  control  la  eosUy 
and  Invcdves  extensive  administrative  detail 
and  aupanlaloo;  and 

TTtiiMBM  tt  would  ba  unwlsa  to  place  tha 
expense  and  administration  oC  rant  aontrol  in 
the  munidpalltlea.  creating  dual  aaparrlBlon 
and  control  and  added  aapaBaa:  and 

Wbaraaa  tf^  flaMKlal  eoBdltlon  ot  Chicago 
mru\  otbar  aawaMpailllaB  k  awA  as  to  deny  tt 
tba  ouportWBt^  to  properly  ;  ^-vrtOm  tm  ttie 
atpanaaa  of  a  laBV^ontrol  conmlHlaB  aaid 
tha  administrative  detail  to  make  such  eon- 
trols  effective:  How.  thertfore.  be  tt 

Mesolved.  That  tt  Is  the  aanaa  of  tha  City 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  we  do 


hereby  lecommaod  that  if  the  Oongreas  of  the 
United  States  continues  rent  ccmtrol,  such 
control  be  retained  exclusively  in  tbe  juris- 
dlctlon  of  the  Federal  Government,  thereby 
insuring  a  continuity  of  opcratkm  and  per- 
mittiiig  a  full  use  of  the  expeience  gained 
by  tba  Paderal  Oovemment  during  the  time 
rent  oontrol  has  been  supervised  and  regu- 
lated by  it:  and  be  it  further 

Aeso^red.  That  copies  of  this  resoluUon  be 
immediately  forwarded  by  air  mail  to  the 
President  of  the  Cnited  States,  the  Members 
of  Congrva,  tba  taro  United  States  Senators 
from  pu»»"*«.  and  the  Federal  Bent  Control 
Administrator. 
Stats  or  luuMom, 

Countf  of  Cook,  ss: 
1.  Ludwig  D.  Schreiber.  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  forcgotng  Is  a  true  and  correc 
copy  of  the  catabi  reacdutlon  sdopted  by  the 
City  Oouncil  of  the  City  of  Chicago  at  a 
rcfiriar  Aaatlng  held  Wednesday,  the  itth 
day  m  MvA  A.  D.  IMO. 

WItaaaa  my  baad  and  the  corporate  seal  of 
tba  aald  ttty  of  Chicago  thU  16th  day  at 

March  A.  D.  1»«.  

isBsx.!  LxrawK  D.  Bcwsiisaa. 

Cffy  Clerk. 

Btaokvtkm  tot  toetoaloa  of  pannanant  real- 
I  Id  boMB  la  rent-ecartrol  MH  adopted 
by  tba  Ctty  OowBdl  of  tba  Ctty  of  OileafD, 

March  16.  IMO 


WelcoBM  Address  of  Jolui  H.  Coananrb- 
tob,  Presklebt  of  tk«  Federatioa  of  Gti> 
leas'  Af  kodatioBS  of  the  District  of  Co- 
hnabn,  at  Its  Tkirty-nintb  Abnoal  Eaa- 
qoet  at  the  Blayflawcr  Hotel,  Washing* 

tea,  D.  C  BAar^  9,  1949 

—i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CABOUMA 

W  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21.  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cent dinner  given  by  the  Federation  of 
Citizens'  Associations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  the 
president  of  the  Association,  Hon.  John 
H.  Connaughton.  deliver  an  address.  Be- 
lieving that  this  address  \s  of  public  in- 
terest, mider  unanimous  consent.  I  In- 
clude It  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord 
as  foUows: 


00RfarTaw  by  as  OM  Os  wM 
of  IWtrtfH:  tMa 
porary  miat  Um 

of  DllBoia  bavlbg 

valid  for  the  raaaon  that  tbe  anabllm  act 
txom  tba  daf*"**^'^^*'  ot  booalno  ae> 
iMilria  fur  the  aeeoaaaBodatloo 
of  jui  lanant  taaldents  as  well  as  for  tran- 
sient . , 

Wharaaa  panaanant  hotel  raaUanta 
still  In  dire  need  ot  tha  aaaoe  pra«aetlon  eon- 
ferred  by  law  upon  tenants  of  other  houa- 
lx«  aooonunodaUaoa  and  tba  same  constdw- 
attana  at  padiUe  baattb.  aafaty.  and  welfare 
arc  Invoivad:  How.  tbcnfoca.  ba  It 

Jtesoiscd  bf  tta  Ctty  CoumcU  o/  tiu  City 
o/  Chmmgo.  That  this  council  raqpacttnlly 
urgas  the  Conyaas  in  any  new  rent-control 
leflalbtlaa  tt  anacta  to  make  clear  that  per- 
maauu  iwhVinK  at  botaU  are  afTorded  tha 
same  protactkm  from  umaiTantad  and  ab- 
normal Inctaaaaa  In  rant  aa  tbat  given  to 
tenanta  In  otbar  typaa  at  wiaMrntlal  occu- 
pancy. 

The  dty  dert  Is  hereby  directed  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  leaolutlan  to  the  Praai- 
dent  of  tiM  aenata  and  to  tha  ihieafcer  oC 
the  House  of 


Suits  or 

Cowafy  of  Cook,  a: 

I  Ludwig  Di  schreiber.  dty  dark  of  tba 
dty  Off  ChlCi«o.  do  bacaby  aavttty  that  tba 
above  and  fotagatBC  la  a  trwa  and  uotiact 
cofqr  of  a  raadutlon  adopted  by  tba  Ctty 
Coundl  of  the  City  of  Chicago  at  a  regular 
meeting  held  Wadneaday.  tha  16th  day  of 
March  A   D.  1M9. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  corporate  seal 
ot  tba  said  city  of  Chlc^o  thia  16th  day  of 
Mardt  A.  D.  1M0. 

IsBSLl  Lowwis  D.  a.MSMiaaa. 

Ctt9  Clerk. 


mmm 
at  m 

of  tha  am: 
Braath  and  btoood. 

der  wealth,  and  bow  far  above  them; 
Tirvtb.  thsli  brighter  than  gem. 
that's  purer  than  pearl: 
truth,  puraat  trust  In  tba  ual- 

All  were  for  me  tn  the  kiss  of  one  gftX." 

So.  we  bid  f  areweU  to  the  old  and  look  «^l 

confidence  to  Uie  fortieth  year  of  oar  aals<- 

foc*  with  all  its  possibilities.    Reallatng  that 

all  oar  aflorts  may  finally  be  summed  up  in 

one  aeecaiMiUshment.  with  all  we  hope  to  be; 

and  Imbued  with  the  justice  and  truth  of  tha 

tiling  ve  would  do.  we  hope  to  parfona  It.  so 

tt>»t  our  efltMTts  may  earn  the  BlaRMM  "Well 

dona."    It  may  appear  to  us  ss 

ttft»ynpH#h  nr>»nt  at  the  past  that  we  feel 

there  Is  much  that  should  have  been  < 

tbat  te  yet  n^*****     That  the  effort  which  wm 

hava  glvu  baa  not  produced  its  abate  of  ac- 

co^tUsbBaBt.    Tat  life  is  not  to  ba  aaaasured 

by  tba  dtataneanmor  tba  flgaraa  ou  a  dial. 

but  by  tba  BanBar  in  wUdbi  we  ran  tba  race. 

*^aa  are  beaten  to  earthY    Well  what  of 

tbat?    Ootne  up  with  a  aaalllnc  face. 

If»  noahhag  a^lnat  yon  to  fan  down  flat» 

Bat  to  lie  there    tbat^  diigrace. 

The  harder  you're  thrown,  why  tba  blgbar 

yon  boamcas 
Be  prood  of  year  Maebenad  eyef 
It  Isn't  the  fact  that  yooYe  licked  that 


11^  bow  did  yt«  fight  and  whyT- 

It  BMy  ba  tbat  m  tba  paatt  year  and  la 
other  years,  that  we  l»ave  not  been  victorious 
all  tba  tbna,  but  we  have  kept  our  eye  on 
tisa  m^^  and  ultimately  we  sliall  suecesd. 
'mm  m  tha  hlatary  of  U 
)  wttb  prabiaBa.    It  Is  now  a 
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time  that  warches  m*n*»  soula.  It  Is  »  time 
Xor  stroag  beans  and  clear,  clean  minds  that 
can  think  atral^t  throxigh  the  problama  of 
a  troubled  and  confused  world.  Never  has 
the  right  been  challenged  as  It  is  being 
challOTfill  now.  Never  has  there  been  mors 
eonfoakm  in  the  hearts  of  men  than  at  the 
present  moment.  It  Is  the  time  for  placing 
first  things  first. 

So  It  U  In  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
are  many  problems  to  solre.  and  we  anert 
now  that  thcee  problems  are  cur  problema. 
and  will  have  to  be  solved  by  us.  They  can- 
not be  properly  evaluated  by  those  who  are 
strangers  to  our  relationships:  nor  can  they 
be  adjusted  by  abuse  by  those  who  do  not 
know  of  what  they  speak.  We  claim  the 
right  of  all  pet^le  everywhere,  not  only  in 
America  but  In  all  the  world,  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 
We  believe  that  we  know  the  conditions  here, 
and  know  better  than  any  ncmresldent  how 
to  reach  the  needed  adjustment,  if  there  be 
any  adjustment  to  make. 

Certainly  our  condition  will  not  be  Im- 
proved by  misstatements  by  nonresidents, 
nor  by  distortion  of  facts  by  self-appointed 
committees.  The  experience  of  the  past  year 
has  demonstrated  that  these  committees  get 
tbMBKlves  Into  a  labyrinth  of  error,  and  are 
coovtiled  to  retract  and  restate,  so  that  their 
contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  a  mass  of  confusion. 

The  District  of  Columbia  occupies  a  posi- 
tion in  the  organization  of  this  Nation  which 
Is  unlqiie.  Washington  is  a  city  set  upon 
a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid.  Our  stattis  was 
fixed  by  the  Constitution  which  gave  life 
to  this  Nation;  that  status  hss  not  been 
changed  in  over  150  years  of  national  exist- 
ence, although  many  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  altered  during  this 
time.  It  is  true  that  within  the  Constitu- 
tion a  variety  of  governments  could  be  con- 
structed far  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  A  number  have  been  so  con- 
structed with  varying  experience.  However, 
the  people  of  Washington  enjoy  less  self- 
government  now  than  at  any  time  In  their 
history.  We  are  the  example  of  the  superla- 
tive step  child  In  government.  We  have 
problems  that  confront  this  commonwealth 
which  exceed  In  population  that  bf  several 
of  the  States,  and  yet  we  have  little  voice 
In  the  solution  of  those  problems.  Every 
year  the  ever-growing  budget  of  a  rapidly 
growing  city  presents  Itself  for  considera- 
tion, and  while  It  affects  the  economv  of 
almost  a  million  people,  we  have  no  ofBcial 
voice  In  its  consideration,  and  about  all  the 
Influence  we  exert  in  finding  a  solution  for 
the  fiscal  problems  of  Washington  is  the 
still  small  voice  of  persuasion.  We  are 
laced  with  the  question  of  supplying  funds 
to  pay  the  cost  of  operating  a  great  metro- 
politan area,  yet  all  we  can  do  is  plead  for 
fair  play. 

We  respectfully^  ask  Congress  to  listen  to 
the  people  of  Washington  when  Washington 
prolaitoiiis  are  involved,  and  dlvagard  such 
mawlck  groups  as  the  comaittaa  of  ninety, 
that  fxinctioned  so  inefllciently  during  the 
last  year.  Our  {x-oblcms  of  social  relation- 
ships, fiscal  affairs,  and  so  forth,  will  be 
•olved  properly  by  the  people  of  Washington. 
If  nonresidents  will  keep  tiieir  noses  out  of 
our  biisineas. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  Congress 
has  never  fully  recognized  that  Washington 
Is  tn«  Capital  of  the  United  SUtcs.  and  that 
It  has  been  treated  more  as  the  Capital  of 
the  District  of «.  olumbla.  This  notion  sNniMI 
be  eliminated,  and  doogreas  should  assume 
its  fair  share  of  the  fiscal  burden  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  unless  a 
proper  adjnstmnit  of  the  tax  load  U  made 
between  tlM  people  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  more  and  more  property  owners 
Will  dispose  of  their  homes  and  move  to  near- 
by Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  would  create 
a  condition  that  would  not  be  wholesome. 
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their  friends  to  put  pressure  on  Members  of 
Congress  to  save  their  Jobs,  and  every  other 
group  will  do  the  same  thtog,  and  a  mtiltl- 
plicity  of  pressure  groups  Involved  will  to- 
volve  every  reduction  proposal,  and  nothing 
will  be  done. 

When  our  problems  are  under  considera- 
tion, there  is  no  franchise  Involved  to  make 
our  voice  audible.  However,  It  Is  gratifying 
to  know  that  when  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  interested  to  their  own  prob- 
lems, and  make  toteUlgent  approach  to  their 
solution,  we  secure  results  that  are  gratify- 
ing. As  an  illustration  of  this  result-pro- 
ducing activity,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  recent  reduction  to  the  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  was  reduced  In 
the  approximate  amount  suggested  by  the 
spokesman  of  our  fiscal-affairs  committee, 
Mr.  Clifford  H.  Newell,  and  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  him.  Again  I  say,  when  the 
people  of  Washington  become  toterested  In 
their  own  problems,  and  make  a  proper  study 
thereof,  they  find  the  proper  solution. 

In  this  connection,  I  know  that  the  char- 
acter of  service  that  I  am  recommending 
to  you.  Is  one  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  collect- 
ive good  of  this  place  we  call  home.  We  have 
made  progress  to  many  ways,  and  have  se- 
cured favorable  action  by  CongrcoS  on  Dis- 
trict problems,  which  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations  and  Its  affiliated  bodies.  This 
result  has  been  made  possible  by  the  spirit  of 
sacrificial  service  which  our  membership  has 
rendered;  and  because  we  are  the  best  cross- 
section  of  the  citizenship  of  Washington. 
The  Federation  and  its  member  bodies  co- 
ordtoate  their  activities,  and  cooperate  fully 
with  all  that  are  interested  in  the  same  pro- 
gram. 

IN  UNION  THEEE   IS  STRENGTH 

Then  the  thoughtless  may  say  that  It  Is 
not  worth  while  to  spend  Individual  effort 
for  the  common  gcod;  that  It  seems  that 
the  fight  is  an  endless  one;  and  that  defeat 
seems  to  be  the  portion  many  times  of  those 
who  fight  for  the  things  that  are  worth 
while.  It  may  seem,  as  it  seems  to  many 
now  that  evil  overwhelms  us;  that  the  foes 
of  good  are  In  the  ascendency.  This  is  not 
a  new  thought  or  condition;  it  has  ever  been 
true.    Many  years  ago  it  was  written — 

"Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne. 

Yet  that  scaffold  rules  the  future. 
And  behind  the  great  unknown. 

Stands  the  God  of  our  creation 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own." 

History  of  the  past  has  convinced  us  that 
no  efforts  put  forth  for  good  are  ever  lost. 
It  may  be  like  the  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  which  may  not  return  for  many  days, 
but  its  return  is  sure.  And  the  harvest  will 
be  an  hundred  fold. 

So  may  I  close  by  suggesting  a  homely  little 
phrase  as  otir  guide  in  trying  times,  "Keep 
on  keeping  on."  If  we  do  so  and  do  not 
become  weary  in  well  doing,  we  will  find 
that  we  shall  reap  If  we  faint  not.  Life 
will  be  real,  and  worthwhile,  and  we  can 
evaluate  it  with  the  poet,  happy  and  con- 
tent. In  the  realization  of  work  well  done. 

"Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers. 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

"Life  is  real  and  life  is  earnest. 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returneth. 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

"Not  In  pleasure  nor  in  sorrow 
Is  the  measure  of  our  way. 
But  to  live  that  each  tomorrow 
Ftods  us  farther  than  today. 

"Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts  though  strong  and  brave. 
Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 


— T^ust  no  future  bowe'cr 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  ita  i 
Act.  act  to  Xh»  living  present. 
Heart  wlthto  and  God  o'erhead. 

"In  the  world's  broad  field  o<  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  life. 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle. 
Be  a  hero  to  the  strife. 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  may  make  our  lives  subltooe, 
And  departing  leave  behtod  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

"Footprtots  which  perhaps  another 
Sailing  o'er  life's  weary  mato. 
Some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother 
Seetog  may  take  heart  again. 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  dotog. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
Still  achieving,  still  piuautog. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


Addresses  hj  Senator  McMakon  and 
Darid  E.  Lilienthal  m  tlie  Occasioa  oi 
the  Opening  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tens. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONNBLTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  21  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  li).  1949 

Mr.  McMAHCN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
address  1  delivered  at  the  ceremonies 
incident  to  the  opening  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn..  on  Saturday,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  address  delivered  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr. 
LiUenthal  on  that  occasion.  The  Vice 
President  abo  delivered  a  very  excellent 
address  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  have 
his  manuscript,  since  he  spoke  withotit 
manuscriF>t,  but  I  hope  to  receive  the 
record  of  his  address  from  the  transcript 
of  the  broadcast,  and  to  insert  It  in  the 
Record  at  a  later  date. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  jMinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AOOKESS  or  SENATO*  BBIEH  IC'MABOK.  CHAIB- 
MAN  or  THZ  JOINT  COMMmrEZ  ON  ATOBCIC 
ENEBCT 

We  are  here  today  to  commemorate  an 
historic  event.  We  are  opentog  the  town  of 
Oak  Ridge.  We  are  expanding  the  area  of 
freedom.  The  fences  which  once  surrounded 
this  area  and  restricted  the  comings  and 
goings  cf  the  people  of  this  community  are 
to  be  torn  down.  I  congratulate  ycu.  Ton 
who  live  here  are  well  aware.  I'm  stire.  of 
what  this  will  mean  to  your  own  lives,  but 
the  larger  slgntficanoe  of  this  event  In  the 
face  of  world  history  may  not  be  equally 
obvious. 

Today,  somethtog  Is  happening  here  which 
Is  contrary  to  tl  e  current  of  the  tlmea. 
Whil3.  everywhere  throughout  the  world,  the 
areas  of  freedom  are  contracttog,  here,  to  the 
least  likely  of  places,  the  boundariee  of  free- 
<tom  are  expanding.  While  here  at  Oak 
Ridge  you  tear  down  the  fences,  as  much 
as  possible,  almost  everywhere  else  you  look 
you  can  see  new  fences,  new  controls,  new 
reatrictlcMis  against  thought,  speech,  and  ac- 
tion. What  you  arc  doing  here  today  Is.  of 
course.  t3^ically  American,  to  the  tradltkn 
of    the    todependent    far-seetog    men    and 


women  wlio  made  the  America  we  know  and 
love  by  continually  expanding,  not  only  the 
physical  frontios,  but  the  boundaries  of 
IttmuLn  knowledge  as  wen. 

Tbm  atomic  glare,  which  your  gigantic 
helped  to  create,  is  lighting  up  the 
Of  tte  world.  Those  aggre— ori  who 
mlgtit  have  nothing  to  deter  them 
BOW  paose  before  the  might  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  And  t>eca\iae  they  reapect  its  power, 
we  dare  not  let  it  fall  toto  their  hands. 

Had  the  Soviet  Union  joined  the  rest  of 
the  natlona  of  the  world  to  accepting  our 
Just  and  generous  offer  to  share  the  secrets 
of  atomic  energy  under  conditions  providing 
for  effective  control,  there  would  today  be  no 
need  for  us  to  lock  up  our  secrets,  or  barrt- 
cade  part  of  otir  liberties.  But  that  aStr 
was  not  acc^>ted.  the  strange  peace  became 
a  war  of  nerves.  Che  hard  answer  turned  toto 
the  eold  war.  That  is  irtiy  we  have  bad  to 
weight  ourselves  and  our  free  economy  with 
a  burdensome  load  at  taxation  to  provide  the 
protection  which  comes  from  strength.  For 
the  first  time  in  oiir  peacetime  history,  we 
have  bad  to  reach  toto  our  homes  for  the 
young  men  who  can  be  tratoed  to  bear  arms 
to  the  defense  of  their  country.  We  have 
had  to  take  from  the  schools  and  the  basic 
reeearch  laboratories  the  toqulrtog  mtods  of 
the  sdentlsta  and  put  them  to  work  on  prob- 
lems at  national  defense.  For  the  first  time 
to  our  history  we  have  been  forced  to  sus- 
pend freedom  of  knowledge.  We  have  had 
to  attach  to  certato  fields  of  toqt:iry  the  sign 
"Verboten — except   by  permission." 

Because  we  are  aware  of  the  dang;en  whk:h 
surround  us  to  this  restless  and  fearful  peace, 
we  have  been  forced  to  do  these  thtogs 
against  our  wishes,  against  oar  will,  and 
against  the  day  of  possible  amiisilon.  We 
who  have  fought  for  freedom  because  we 
love  it.  now  find  ourselves  curtailing  our  own 
freedom.  Yet  we,  of  all  people,  kn^w  that 
only  when  the  mind  d  man — every  man — is 
free  to  ptirsue  trtith  to  Its  uttermost  extent, 
to  acqtiire  knowledge  to  the  limits  of  its 
ability,  is  there  real  freedom.  Where  the 
gates  have  been  shut  on  knowledge,  there 
progress  halts.  To  permit  the  creeping  vine 
of  secrecy  to  grow  on  the  wall  of  science  is 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  the  ivy  over  the 
entire  surface,  for  ail  knowledge  is  neces- 
sarily related. 

The  man  who  is  shut  off  from  even  one 
fact  of  knowledge  lives  to  doubt,  however 
small.  He  can  only  know  that  policies  to- 
volving  his  life  are  being  made  by  other  mm 
who  may — or  may  not — have  aU  the  facta. 
Without  freedom  to  know,  he  becomes  less 
free  to  act.  His  participation  to  society  be- 
comes more  and  more  restricted.  More  and 
more  he  is  told  wiiat  to  do  and  what  to  think. 
And  the  end  Is  not  yet  In  sight.  The  trmd 
is  decidedly  toward  more  armaments,  tnore 
foreign  aid,  more  taxes,  more  oppressivs 
weights  Uf>on  oiu-  free  eoonomy  and  our  free 
society.  That  is  the  trend  of  the  tremiilous 
times  in  which  we  live. 

Here  at  Oak  Bidge,  however,  we  are  today 
at  least,  running  against  the  tide.  Here  we 
confront  a  cruel  paradox.  We  are  opening 
this  town — we  are  wtontog  a  small  victory 
to  the  perpettua  battle  for  frsedom  but.  on 
other  fronts,  we  are  farced  to  retreat  frooi 
otir  ideas  and  our  ideals.  To  def eiul  freedom, 
to  protect  our  Nation,  we  are  compelled  to 
threaten  the  basic  freedoms. 

Yet  we  must  continue  to  hope  the  day  win 
oome  when  through  totemational  control  of 
atomic  energy,  all  fences  are  removed  from 
the  City  of  Oak  Ridge.  We  must  oonttoue  to 
hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  tremendous 
forces  of  atomic  energy,  harnessed  in  these 
plants,  will  work  entirely  for  man's  benefit. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  chertsh.  more  than  ever, 
the  ideal  symbolized  by  tne  opening  of  this 
town  today.  We  mtist  eonttoue  to  work  and 
strive  so  that  the  spiritual  fwcee  of  freedom 
may  overcome  the  repressive  forces  of  the 
iron  curtato.    The  outcome  of  this  struggle 


lies  to  some  near  oOng  of  hMoiy  that  wfll 

set  the  course  (o-  man  for  ages  to  oome.  Tou 
here  today  win  probably  be  caDed  upon  to 
help  make  that  decision. 

As  the  gates  of  this  city  open,  let  us  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  duty,  here  symbolised 
and  here  cryoallized.  of  reopening  the  gates 
of  the  free  mind  ever3rwhere  to  the  wcwld. 
through  the  litierty  which,  to  our  day,  can 
come  only  under  effective  totemational  ooo- 
tnA  of  atomic  armameata. 

nXUAKKS    or    CHAIXMAN    DAVID    X.    UUZMTRAX^ 

VTrmo  STATES  ATOMIC  KNZBCT  coiociasiow 

This  Is  8  strange  celebration,  probably  the 
first  of  lu  ktod  to  the  United  Sutes. 

Here  to  a  small  town  to  Tennessee  are 
gathered  thousands  of  pec^e.  a  gathering 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  the  Oovarnor  of  the 
State.  What  is  the  occaskm  of  such  a  cele- 
bration? 

This  morning  the  gates  through  the  fence 
Burroundtog  the  town  of  Oak  Ridge  have 
been  opened,  for  good.  After  today  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  carry  a  pass  or  to 
arrange  tc  visit  a  resident  to  order  to  enter 
the  Oak  Ridge  townstte. 

The  strangeness  and  tmiqueneas  of  this 
event  lie  not  to  the  talcing  down  of  the  gates, 
but  to  tlie  fact  that  they  were  ever  up  to  the 
first  place.  A  visitor  from  Mars,  seeing  the 
high  fence,  the  gates,  the  guartls  might  won- 
der: Is  this  an  American  town,  or  is  this 
a  forced  labor  camp  celebrating  liberation? 

It  Is  not  natural  for  an  American  town  to 
be  dosed  off  from  the  normal  free  flow  of 
people  and  commerce  and  culture.  It  is  not 
natural  and  normal  that  Americans  would 
be  wlUing  to  consent  to  live  behind  barriers. 

It  is  to  this  fact  that  lies  the  deeper  sig- 
nificance of  this  occasion.  Vca  the  ycung 
history  of  the  town  ot  Oak  Ridge  1b  a  reas- 
suring example  of  an  old  American  trait;  the 
ability  to  adjust  to  an  emergency,  without 
losing  sight  of  o\rr  basic  princii^ea.  Amsrl- 
cans  are  todivldualistlc.  self-reliant  people. 
But.  when  it  is  necessary,  they  will  take  ef- 
fective measures  of  self-protection,  even  go 
so  far  as  to  livs  behind  fences.  But  only 
when  It  Is  clearly  nmissary.  It  has  to  be 
Justified  to  each  ease.  This  is  the  important 
thtog. 

The  moment  it  Is  no  longer  justified  by  tiis 
facts,  most  Americans  want  no  mora  of  it. 

More  than  5  years  ago  the  town  of  Oak 
EUdge  was  estabUshed  to  an  inunedlate  and 
serious  «nergencj.  This  cotmtry  bad  em- 
bariced  on  a  daring  program  whose  very  ex- 
istence we  tried  to  keep  secret.  The  town 
of  Oak  Ridge  grew  up  behtod  fences  and 
guards;  its  name  iMver  appeared  to  ttie 
Postal  Guide,  its  telephone  exchange  was 
never  listed  at  centraL 

But  we  move  from  fact  to  fact.  There  Is 
no  reason  today  why  naarly  40,000  Ameri- 
cans should  secrete  thsoMatvas  from  public 
view. 

But  It  is  necessary  to  keep  secret  and  to 
protect  the  very  important  work  that  goes 
on  to  these  production  plants  over  yonder. 
So  a  new.  and  very  strong  fencs  has 
built  around  the  plant  area.  By 
the  guarded  area  to  these  essentials,  ths 
physical  seciirity  of  the  plants  has  beaa 
maintatoed. 

This  business  of  constant  reassessment,  to 
the  light  of  present  facts  and  conditlona.  Is 
symbolic  of  the  whole  problem  of  security 
and  secrecy  to  the  atomic  energy  program. 

The  paramotmt  objective  of  the  atomic 
energy  program — a  responsibility  the  Com- 
mission feels  deeply — Lb  to  assure  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security.  How  can  that  l>s 
beet  achieved? 

First  of  all,  we  must  always  remember  this: 
the  American  rule  is  freedom.  Freedom  is 
the  rule  of  otn-  way  of  life;  secrecy  Is  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  There  are  places— on  • 
hiDDV  places — to  the  world  where  secrecy  is 
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th«  rule  md  freedom  the  exception.    Not 
with  us. 

It  U  through  the  open,  free  Interchange, 
•Bd  iMOwmmt  of  lde«s  and  people  that  this 
imwirj  bw  thrived — to  become  the  strong- 
eat,  the  moat  p»oipwou«.  and  happiest  Na- 
tion m  the  trortd. 

It  is  this  Ideal  of  openness  and  freedom 
that  la  the  heart  and  soul  of  America.  ThU 
la  what  our  hue*  national  efforts  and  ex- 
pHidltures  are  designed  to  defend  and  to 
Ottkc  secure. 

There  la  also  a  very  pracUcal  everyday 
reaaon  to  ma^  sur«  that  any  departure 
from  the  traditional  American  way  Is  clearly 
neceiwury. 

Guards  and  fences  and  secret  stamps  on 
documents  In  themselves  do  not  provide  real 
security.  If  it  were  Just  a  matter  cf  fences, 
aafea.  and  guardhoiises.  It  would  be  a  simple 
pnjblem. 

But  genuine  secxirlty  has  a  positive  as  well 
as  a  dtfttulve  side. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  In  the  United 
States  ts  maintain  and  Increaa*  our  lead- 
ership in  all  phaaM  at  atomic-energy  devel- 
opment. To  do  thla,  w«  need  the  beat  efforts 
and  best  ideas  of  many  people — eclentists, 
engineers,  technicians  of  all  kinds,  man- 
agement, and  labor. 

It  ts  an  open  and  competitive  atmosphere 
that  beat  calls  forth  the  good  new  fresh  ideas, 
and  the  best  effort  of  men  and  women.  But 
against  this  we  must  set  the  Immediate, 
compelling  fact  that  the  state  of  the  world 
la  such  that  It  would  be  naive  and  imprudent 
not  to  try  to  conceal  from  others  substan- 
tial areas  of  the  atomic-energy  program. 
And  this  the  Commission  Is  doing. 

So  the  whole  question  of  secrecy  and  se- 
curity becomes  a  matter  of  balance,  of  weigh- 
ing fact<xa  one  against  another.  Just  as  fac- 
tors were  weighed  when  the  question  was 
whether  the  town  of  Oak  Ridge  should  come 
out  from  behind  high  fences. 

It  would  be  a  gigantic  delusion,  and  one 
that  could  cost  the  American  people  their 
freedom  shoxild  we  ever  come  to  act  on  the 
belief  that  secrecy  and  security  are  always 
the  same.  They  are  not  always  the  same. 
Sometimes  secrecy  Is  necessary  and  Is  the 
best  w.<»y  to  further  our  security.  In  other 
cases  secrecy  impairs  our  own  security,  our 
own  military  and  physical  safety.  The  fac- 
tors must  be  balanced,  with  a  coolness  of 
Judgment  and  without  Jitters.  In  each  par- 
ticular case. 

So  where  necessary  we  shall  hare  to  con- 
tinue secrecy  and  guards  and  fences.  But 
let  us  do  It  on  a  common-sense  basis,  only 
when  It  la  necessary. 

When  Oak  Ridge  was  first  settled.  It  was 
distinguished  for  Its  rows  of  hastily  built 
houses  and  huts  set  In  a  sea  of  red  mud. 
But  today  it  looks  very  much  like  an  ordinary 
town.  The  more  normal  In  appearance  It 
beccsies.  the  happier  the  Commission  will  be. 
and  the  happier  the  people  of  Oak  Ridge  will 
be.  we  believe. 

But  Oak  Ridge  Is  not.  nor  la  It  likely  soon 
to  become,  a  completely  normal  town.  Por 
while  there  are  some  38.000  people  living 
here,  there  are  150.000.000  people  In  the 
country  who  are  concerned  with  this  par- 
ticular town.  These  are  the  people  who  put 
up  the  money  to  buUd  It.  the  people  In 
whose  Interejt  the  plants  are  operating,  the 
people  to  whom  we  are  accountable. 

What  goes  on  In  the  town  of  .Oak  Ridge 
Is  of  direct  flnanclal  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Just  as  what  goes  on 
in  the  plants  directly  affects  the  national 
Interest. 

Now.  does  the  fact  the  people  of  the  United 
States  own  this  town,  all  vi  tiie  land,  and 
practically  aU  of  the  buildings  mean  that 
there  Is  no  room  at  all.  in  the  development 
of  the  town,  for  individual  initiative,  for 
private  enterprise,  for  local  self-fovsnuttsnt? 
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Under  Modern  Conditions,  the  Policy 
Which  GoTemlnent  Follows  in  the  Mat- 
ter of  Balancing  or  Unbalancing  the 
Budget,  of  Increasing  or  Decreasing  the 
Public  Debt,  Has  Tremendoas  Influence 
on  the  Daily  life  of  American  Citizens 
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Mr.  Speaker,  never  In 
history  has  our  tJovemment  had  to  face 
the  problem  of  rr  anaglng  the  public  debts 
that  it  faces  tods  y. 

Fortunately,  \re  have  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  personality  of  your 
good  friend  anc  my  good  friend,  John 
W.  Snyder,  a  man  distinguished  by  the 
genius  of  his  leidership  as  well  as  one 
who  inspires  thit  solid  confidence  of  all 
of  his  fellow  men. 

No  Nation  in  1  listory  has  had  to  strug- 
gle more  to  mar  age  a  debt  so  huge  that 
it  taxes  both  the  ability  and  the  willing- 
ness of  our  ijeojle  to  meet  it. 

Enormous  as  was  our  indebtedness 
when  we  emerge  d  from  World  War  I.  it 
still  was  insigni;  leant  as  compared  with 
the  one  that  exi  >ts  today. 

By  way  of  con  rast  the  problems  which 
faced  our  coim  ;ry  then  pale  into  in- 
significance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  is  no  disparagement  to 
point  out  that  subsequent  to  World  War 
n  and  in  May  1920.  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  municipahties  and 
States  of  these  United  States  to  sell  a 
single  issue  of  t  ands.  even  though  they 
carried  as  muc  i  as  5  percent  inter^ 
per  annum. 

The  lack  of  onfidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to 
manage  the  del)t  of  that  day  was  so 
shattered — that  a  single  break  in  Gov- 
ernment l>ond  prices  carried  United 
States  Liberty  Eond  issues  to  discounts 
of  almost  20  ptrcent  l>elow  par. 

BiUlons  of  d<  liars  were  lost  to  the 
holders  of  all  types  of  bonds.  Federal, 
municipal,  and  other 
iMnds,  with  the  f  nancial  panic  that  then 
swept  the  countiy. 

True  understa  iding,  and  the  real  test 
of  successful  de  }t  management  is  best 
in  th4  situation  which  exists 


today  with  respect  to  the  value  of  all 
outstanding  issues. 

With  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty 
billions  outstanding,  no  one  person  has 
lost  as  much  as  a  single  penny.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  stabiliza- 
tion—the Federal  bond  program  and  the 
successful  management  of  the  debt. 
These  are  wholly  and  directly  attribu- 
table to  the  understanding,  will,  skill,  and 
ability  of  John  Wesley  Snyder — the 
greatest  Treasurer  this  Nation  has  had 
since  Alexander  Hamilton. 

It  is  indeed  no  happenstance  that  John 
Snyder  was  able  to  meet  the  the  tremen- 
dous task  assigned  him  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  he  called  him 
to  serve  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
that  John  Styier  is  no  Wall  Street 
tycoon.  That  he  Is  no  feudal  baron 
called  into  ofiBce  to  serve  the  vested  bank- 
ing interests  of  our  country — that  he  is 
now  and  has  always  been  a  true  public 
servant. 

When  scarcely  23  years  of  age  John 
Snyder  entered  the  banking  field  as  a 
bookkeeper  for  the  First  National  Bank 
of  a  little  city  In  Arkansas.  In  one 
aspect  or  another  he  has  been  in  the 
banking  business  all  of  his  life. 

He  knows  the  banking  problems  of  the 
small-business  man,  the  cotton,  the  pea- 
nut, the  tobacco  and  the  wheat  farmer. 
He  knows  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  cattle 
and  the  hog  raisers  and  to  my  own  mind, 
no  man  In  the  history  of  our  country, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Hamilton, 
has  had  such  a  comprehensive  experience 
and  understanding  of  banking  and  cur- 
rency as  that  possessed  by  Secretary  Sny- 
der. 

His  steady  advancement  In  his  chosen 
profession  had  so  marked  him  among 
those  of  his  profession  in  the  Middle  West 
that  it  Is  small  wonder  he  was  called  into 
service  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  in  1931. 

There,  serving  as  the  principal  assist- 
ant to  the  receiver  of  banks,  he  con- 
ducted all  administrative  duties  incident 
to  the  liquidation  of  a  vast  number  of  In- 
solvent national  banks  subsequent  to  the 
world  wide  depression  of  1930. 

During  the  next  5  years,  which  fol- 
lowed his  Induction  he  proved  himself  to 
be  probably  the  greatest  administrator 
and  authority  on  bank  liquidation  that 
this  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  until  1940  that 
Mr.  Snyder  was  brought  to  Washington 
as  special  assistant  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Board.  To  this  duty  later  was  added 
those  of  the  assistant  to  the  full  board  of 
directors  of  that  mammoth  fiscal  organ- 
ization. 

It  was  here  that  his  superb  talents  were 
directed  to  developing  a  program  to  pro- 
vide for  the  building,  the  equipment  and 
expansion  of  war  defense  plants,  and 
from  the  Inception  of  the  War  Plants 
Corporation.  Mr.  Snyder  was  installed  as 
operational  vice  president  and  Director. 

Within  1  year  from  the  day  upon  which 
that  huge  corporation  was  founded,  more 
than  one  thousand  million  dollars  had 
been  committed  to  the  construction  and 
equipment     of     stupendous     industrial 
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plants  In  order  to  more  successfully, 
economically  and  expeditiously  prosecute 
the  war  effort. 

By  the  end  of  1944  commitments  in 
excess  of  ten  billions  of  dollars,  cover- 
ing aircraft,  steel,  machine  tool,  alumi- 
num, magnesium,  chemical  and  ordnance 
facilities  were  financed.  With  prudence, 
sagacity,  economic  and  financial  sotmd- 
ness  and  in  wisdom — monies  had  t)een 
advanced  for  plants  to  manufacture  syn- 
thetic rubber,  aviation  gasoline  (facili- 
ties and  pipelines)  and  the  United  States 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  owned  not 
alone  nearly  1.000  new.  huge,  gigantic 
manufacturing  concerns  but  had  also 
financed  the  expansion  of  hundreds  of 
privately  owned  industries  In  46  States  of 
the  Union. 

Outside  of  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States,  likewise,  commitments 
had  been  made  for  the  production  of 
critical  and  strategic  war  materials  in 
other  countries  which  ran  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Over  this  vast  banking  operation 
John  W.  Snyder,  war  buddy,  bosom 
friend,  confidant,  and  beloved  coworker 
of  President  Harry  Truman — exercising 
full  sway — presided  as  active  administra- 
tive officer. 

Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  took  a  keen  and  personal 
Interest  and  delight — when  on  May  14, 
1947  and  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  War  Department  and  of  the  Medal 
Awards  Board — In  presenting  to  his  good 
friend  and  coworker,  John  W.  Snyder, 
the  Medal  of  Merit  for  "exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  performance 
cf  outstanding  services  to  the  United 
States." 

While  John  W.  Snyder  served  his 
country  In  the  Fifty-seventh  Field  Ar- 
tillery with  distinction  In  World  War  I. 
he  served  his  country  with  even  greater 
distinction  in  the  field  of  banking  in 
World  War  n. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  task  in 
Washington  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  to 
take  up  his  duties  as  vice  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  but  his  resisso- 
clatlon  to  the  First  National  was  short- 
lived, for,  in  April  1945,  President  Tru- 
man again  called  him  back  to  Washing- 
ton to  serve  now  as  the  Federal  Loan 
Administrator. 

It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  took  the 
first  official  steps  looking  to  the  return 
of  a  peacetime  economy  by  the  immedi- 
ate elimination  of  all  overlapping  activi- 
ties in  the  RFC. 

It  was  on  the  direct  recommendation 
of  John  Snyder  that  we  in  this  House  of 
Congress  passed  legislation  whereby  to 
consolidate  and  absorb  all  five  subsid- 
iaries Into  the  main  organization  of  the 
RFC. 

He  thereupon  caused  the  abolishment 
of  the  War  Damage  Corporation  and 
fostered  and  refueled  the  formulation 
and  institution  for  a  long-term  program 
to  aid  all  bu.'^iness,  large  and  small,  in 
order  to  meet  the  financial  demands  and 
impacts  of  reconversion. 

Then,  in  July  1945.  the  President  ap- 
pointed him  Director  of  the  War  Mobili- 
zation and  Reconversion.  He  immedi- 
ately initiated  an  action  program  to  deal 
With  major  problems  of  production  and 


employment  and  to  Implement  all  eco- 
nomic adjustments  necessary  to  a  tran- 
sition from  war  to  peace. 

In  preparation  for  VJ-day,  he  organ- 
ized and  held  successive  conferences  with 
the  heads  of  all  pertinent  Government 
agencies  to  map  out  procedure.  This  to 
to  the  end  that  when  Japan  sued  for 
peace  the  machinery  for  a  transition  to 
a  normal  economy  was  all  ready  to  be 
set  in  motion — the  construction  indus- 
try was  freed  from  restrictive  wartim'i 
controls,  other  limitations  were  eased  or 
removed — labor  difficulties  were  adjudi- 
cated and  labor  strikes  in  such  essential 
industries  as  steel  and  coal  mining  were 
quickly  settled  with  l)oth  minimum  of 
delay  and  dislocation  in  the  reconversion 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  John  W.  Snyder. 
I  have  been  knowing  him  good — and  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  no  problem 
out  of  the  hundreds  in  Government  to 
which  he  has  put  his  hand  but  what  he 
brought — order  out  of  chaos — success  out 
of  failure — and  profit  out  of  losses. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  single  man  sitting  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  or  in  both  Hoases  of 
Congress  that  did  not  feel  a  glow  of  pride 
when,  on  June  25.  1946,  John  W.  Snyder. 
with  all  of  his  great,  proven  talents  and 
greater  abilities,  was  called  to  serve  by 
the  President  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsioility  of  that 
office  has  grown  steadily  and  tremen- 
dously— year  by  year — since  the  time  It 
was  administered  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. The  Stcretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
today  charged  by  law  with  the  manage- 
ment of  tne  Nation's  finances.  He  su- 
penntends  the  collection  of  ail  the  mter- 
nal  revenues  of  the  National  Government. 
He  directs  the  lorm  and  keepmg  of  puD- 
lic  accounts,  prepares  recommenoaiions 
for  taxation  programs  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  credit. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines methods  and  policies  relating  to 
the  procurement  of  Federal  supplies. 
Under  his  jurisdiction  comes  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Secret  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  Customs  and  Internal  Reve- 
nue. Through  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, he  supervises  the  coinage  and  print- 
ing of  all  the  money  in  the  land. 

Last,  but  not  least,  of  all  the  stupendous 
tasks  with  which  this  eminently  great 
public  official  is  charged  are  all  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  of  Pub- 
lic Debt.  An  indefatigable  worker,  it 
is  the  latter  single  activity  that  keeps 
John  W.  Snyder  at  his  desk  until  the  late 
hours  of  the  night  In  the  conduct  of 
transactions  with  respect  to  Government 
bonds  and  Government  securities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  never  think  of 
John  W.  Snyder,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  apart  from  Harry  Truman, 
President  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  probably  no  two  men  in  our  country 
today  whose  regard — one  for  the  other — 
surpasses  that  of  these  two  great,  dis- 
tinguished public  servants. 

They  compliment  one  the  other  In 
their  every  expression  and  every  public 
art.    The  Nation  is  justly  proud  of  both 


President  Harry  Truman  and  John  W. 
Snyder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  23  last.  Sec- 
retary Snyder  addressed  the  National 
Press  Club  with  respect  to  the  problems 
that  confront  our  Nation  in  the  matters 
of  Its  fiscal  policies  and  affairs. 

It  was  such  a  profound  talk,  so  fuU  of 
solid,  factually  sound  economics  and 
business  principles  that  in  order  to  bet- 
ter absorb  It  I  have  myself  read  It  not 
once  but  several  times. 

I  found  It  so  replete  «ith  human  In- 
terest interwoven  with  fundamentals 
made  applicable  to  the  problem  of  debt 
management  which  now  faces  thi.s  Na- 
tion that  I  want  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  Meml)er  of  this  House  to  read  !t. 

I  am,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  my  fellows,  sub- 
mitting it  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  today.  The  speech  of  Sec- 
retary John  W.  Snyder  is  entitled  "Con- 
fidence, the  Keystone  of  Fiscal  Fi- 
nance." 

CONTIDEMCE,  THZ  KKTSTOHE  OF  FISCAL  TOtUKZ 

(Address    by    Secretary    Snyder    before    tbe 
National  Frees  Club.  February  23,  1949) 

Confidence  buUt  this  Nation.  Confidence 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at 
Philadelphia,  and  It  armed  the  aoldleni  of 
the  Revolution  who  made  good  that  Declara- 
tion at  Trenton,  and  Kings  Mountain.  UMt 
Torktown.  Confidence  drove  covered  wa<<oils, 
laid  the  steel  of  our  transcontinental  raU- 
vays,  and  set  up  the  assembly  lines  from 
which  come  our  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
radio  sets,  and  every  other  expression  of  our 
national  progress.  It  has  turned  back  every 
military  challenge  to  America,  and  It  has 
animated  aU  our  great  endeavors  to  build 
for  freemen  society  and  an  economy  to 
which  we  may  look  for  ever-Increasing  spM- 
tiial.  social,  and  material  welfare. 

National  confidence  Is  not  made  up  of  any 
single  element.  It  embraces  such  diverse 
factors  as  the  confidence  of  people  In  the 
security  of  their  homes  and  families.  In  the 
permanence  of  their  Jobs,  In  the  safety  of 
their  Investments.  It  Includes  confWence  In 
the  efBdency  of  their  economic  system.  In 
the  soundness  of  their  banking  structure.  In 
the  Integrity  of  their  lawmakers,  and  In  the 
impartiality  of  their  courts. 

Above  all.  national  conQdence  depends  on 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  Government. 

Time  was  when  changes  In  Federal  fiscal 
policy  had  relatively  slight  effects  on  our 
national  life.  But.  under  modem  condi- 
tions, the  policy  which  Oovaiiment  follows 
in  the  matter  of  balancing  or  unbalancing 
the  budget,  of  Increasing  or  decreasing  the 
public  debt,  has  tronendous  Influence  on 
the  dally  life  of  American  citlxens. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  period  since  the 
final  victories  of  World  War  n,  we  can  look 
with  satisfaction  on  the  way  In  which  our 
economy  has  progressed.  We  have  bad  no 
postwar  slump.  It  Is  tr\ie  we  have  had  a  rise 
in  prices.  But  this  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  violent  speculative  booms  nor  has 
It  been  accompanied  by  a  great  dislocation 
of  production  or  scarcity  of  goods.  On  the 
contrary,  goods  are  now  flowing  on  the  mar- 
ket In  Increased  voliunes  and  so  are  tending 
to  restore  the  normal  conditions  under 
which  healthy  competition  can  prevail  in 
Industry,  with  seller?  looking  for  buyers 
and  not  the  customers  bidding  up  prices 
on  a  black  market. 

The  favorable  situation  today  contrast* 
markedly  with  the  lack  of  financial  confl- 
dence  during  a  critical  period  after  the  First 
World  War,  when  the  great  specrilatlon  boom 
In  commodities  and  In  goods  of  aU  kinds 
reached  ito  peak. 
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In  May  1920.  91  Issues  ot  munkrlpal  booda 
offered  on  the  market  remained  unsold.  Most 
of  them  were  small  issues,  but  Important 
cities  like  Cincinnati.  Columbtia.  and  Syra- 
cuse received  no  bids  whatever  for  bonds 
offered  at  a  5  percent  interest  rate. 

Financial  confidence  at  that  time  had  been 
severely  shattered  by  a  break  In  Government 
bond  prices,  which  carried  the  Liberty  bond 
Issues  to  discounts  of  almost  20  percent  below 
par.  With  financial  confidence  severely  dam- 
aged, with  business  inventories  greatly  over- 
espwMled.  and  with  heavy  speculative  com- 
Bttnwnts  in  the  commodity  markets,  the 
stage  was  set  for  the  historic  price  decline 
of  1990. 

The  situation  today  is  sharply  In  contrast. 
For  example,  last  week  the  city  of  Memphis. 
Tenn..  sold  a  •4^800.000  bond  issue  for  gen- 
eral city  improvement  purposes  at  a  net  in- 
terest cost  of  less  than  2  percent.  Last  week, 
also.  Duke  Power  Co.  readily  sold  a  »40.000.- 
000  30- year  bond  issue  at  an  interest  cost 
of  Just  over  2'*io  percent. 

I  do  not  mention  theee  as  particularly  out- 
standing issues.  The  2-perc«nt  yield  on  the 
Memphis  bonds  is  a  common  yield  today  on 
municipal  Issues  of  this  type  and  quality, 
while  high-grade  utility  bonds  commonly 
sell  under  3  percent. 

I  mention  them  as  concrete  examples  of 
the  favorable  terms  on  which  our  cities  and 
corporations  can  meet  their  capital  require- 
ments, and  can  carry  out  their  projects  for 
improvement  and  expansion,  when  the  Na- 
tion's financial  structure  rests  on  a  sound 
fotindation  of  confidence.  If  we  look  at  cer- 
tain of  the  countries  of  the  world  we  can 
see  that  the  fiscal  policies  which  some  of 
them  have  pursued  in  the  war  years  and  in 
the  period  following,  have  undermined  popu- 
lar confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their  coiui- 
try's  money,  and  in  the  security  of  the  debts 
whieh  their  governments  owe  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

The  relative  stability  of  our  own  financial 
markets  has  resulted  from  the  policy  which 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
have  developed  In  maintaining  the  stability 
of  Government  bond  prices.  We  have  car- 
ried cut  a  policy  of  restraining  undue  ad- 
vances or  declines  in  prices  of  Treasury 
bonds. 

To  those  biulnessmen  who  are  haunted  by 
memories  of  the  1920  price  decline,  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  situation  In  the 
Government  Ixind  market  now  Is  Infinitely 
stronger.  I  .  place  of  the  marketable  Lib- 
erty bonds  which  so  many  investors  sacri- 
ficed at  wide  discounts,  we  now  have  savings 
bonds  which  can  always  be  redeemed  at  their 
specified  values.  In  place  of  the  laissez- 
faire  market  policy  of  that  day,  we  now  have 
the  benefit  of  a  firm  stabilization  policy. 

In  place  of  the  great  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  bond  market  In  1920,  we  now  have  a 
strong  market  trend  which  shows  every  evi- 
dence of  continuing  confidence.  This  Is  ap- 
parent also  in  the  current  sales  of  savings 
bonds,  which  have  exceeded  redemptions  in 
every  month  during  the  past  year.  The  total 
value  of  savings  bonds  outstanding  is  at  a 
record  level,  as  is  ::lso  the  total  for  --eries  E 
bonds  alone. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  bond-stabilization 
program  and  the  success  of  our  Federal -debt 
management  policies  to  date  should  not  give 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  complacency  This  would 
Indeed  be  a  grave  mistake. 

The  Second  World  War  has  left  the  United 
States  with  the  burden  of  a  huge  national 
debt — a  debt  which  now  exceeds  $253. - 
000,000,000,  and  which  compares  with  a  debt 
only  one-tenth  as  large — $25,000.000.000 — in 
1920.  Some  »50.000.000,000  of  the  debt  must 
be  refunded  each  year.  And  the  handling  of 
the  refunding  operations  and  the  retirement 
of  the  debt  have  an  important  bearing  on 
investor  confidence. 

The  Federal  debt  now  constitutes  some  55 
percent  of  the  total  debt  of  the  Nation,  both 
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caused  a  simultaneous  slump  In  almost  all 
lines  of  business. 

These  developments  have  represented,  for 
the  most  part,  a  return  to  normal  buyers' 
markets  and  normal  competitive  conditions. 
They  are  part  of  the  essential  process  of 
maintaining  the  economy  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  return  of  buyers'  markets  means  that 
we  are  approaching  those  conditions  which 
are  normal  to  this  country,  wherein  private 
enterprise  functions  to  Its  fullest  extent,  and 
competition  becomes  most  effective.  Under 
such  conditions,  we  get  down  to  the  most 
efficient  production  methods,  we  turn  out 
the  most  attractive  merchandise,  we  devise 
more  economical  distribution  methods.  In 
short,  we  shall  get  back  in  full  stride  to 
produce  better  goods  at  lower  prices,  which 
has  been  the  basis  for  our  rising  standard 
of  living. 

The  return  to  buyers'  markets  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  decline  In 
prices  of  agricultural  products.  The  decline 
has  been  shared  by  food  prices,  and  living 
costs  have  decreased  slightly. 

The  drop  in  farm  and  food  prices  is  attrib- 
utable to  normal  demand  and  supply  fac- 
tors— a  steadily  Improving  supply  of  farm 
products  throughout  the  world. 

It  has  not  been  caused  by  any  heavy  liqui- 
dation of  speculative  holdings,  as  was  the 
case  In  1920,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  prolonged, 
as  In  that  Instance,  by  any  Important  liqui- 
dation of  Inventories. 

One  proof  of  the  latter  statement  can  be 
seen  in  the  trend  of  commercial,  Industrial, 
and  agricultural  loans,  which  are  used  chlefiy 
for  carrying  inventories.  In  1920,  as  in  all 
other  economic  contingencies  in  which  stocks 
of  goods  have  backed  up  In  trade  channels, 
the  holders  were  obliged  to  carry  them  by 
substantially  Increasing  their  bank  loans. 

This  year.  In  contrast,  loans  have  declined 
noticeably  In  the  past  2  months.  Instead  of 
Increasing.  In  fact,  they  have  been  leveling 
off  for  some  months,  which  Is  further  evi- 
dence of  a  healthy  Inventory  situation. 

The  return  to  buyers'  markets  has  also  been 
accompanied  by  an  easing  of  the  wartime 
pressure  for  continuous  capacity  operation 
of  factories,  even  during  the  winter  months. 
In  many  Industries  this  year  we  have  re- 
turned to  the  prewar  seasonal  pattern,  when 
production  was  eased  up  during  the  unfavor- 
able winter  weather,  railroad  operations  were 
slackened,  and  unemployment  was  somewhat 
Increased. 

In  the  steel  Industry,  and  a  number  of 
others,  however,  the  wartime  pressure  for 
continued  capacity  operation  still  prevails. 

Despite  these  vso-lous  cross  currents,  the 
tide  of  basic  national  confidence  continues  as 
the  dominating  feature  of  the  buslnesi  situ- 
ation. 

There  Is  good  reason  for  this  basic  con- 
fidence. While  unemployment  showed  some 
Increase  in  January,  the  important  news  was 
that  total  civilian  employment  reached  the 
highest  level  of  any  January  on  record. 

While  retail  stores  In  recent  months  have 
found  more  difficulty  in  selling  goods,  the 
Important  fact  is  that  total  personal  In- 
comes In  both  November  and  December  rose 
to  new  record  levels.  There  Is  a  vast  dif- 
ference, of  course,  between  unwillingness  to 
buy  goods  and  Inability  to  buy. 

While  residential  construction  has  slack- 
ened recently  because  of  the  high  price  of 
houses,  the  volume  of  heavy  construction 
awards  in  January  exceeded  all  previous  rec- 
ords for  the  month. 

One  reason  for  the  continued  boom  In 
heavy  construction  is  the  great  accumulated 
demand  for  new  public  construction  projects 
of  States  and  municipalities.  Becavise  of 
this  factor,  the  volume  of  all  types  of  con- 
struction this  year  Is  expected  to  reach  a 
new  high  level.  $1,000,000,000  higher  than 
In  1948,  according  to  estimates  of  the  De- 
piu-tment  of  Commerce. 
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The  great  shifts  of  population  during  the 
war  years,  and  the  17.000.000  growth  in  popu- 
lation during  the  past  decade,  in  fact,  have 
created  such  a  need  for  expansion  of  public 
and  private  utility  services,  schools,  hospitals, 
highways  and  other  public  construction,  that 
this  factor  alone  will  be  a  powerful  business 
influence   for  several   years   to  come. 

The  greatest  support  to  business  activity 
In  the  years  immediately  ahead.  I  believe, 
will  be  new  developments  In  many  kinds  of 
consumer  goods.  These,  together  with  the 
development  ol  new  factory  equipment,  new 
production  techniques,  and  the  rapidly 
broadening  use  of  new  synthetic  materials, 
offer  the  essential  foimdatlon  for  an  Incom- 
parable era  of  prosperity  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  think  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  this 
period  of  prosperity  will  continue,  but  It  Is 
not  likely  to  be  realized  automatically.  It 
will  require  constant  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  all  groups  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  unbalanced  conditions.  We  must 
guard  against  overbuying  by  business  in  ex- 
cess of  normal  needs,  by  consumers  In  excess 
of  ability  to  pay  from  current  Income,  and  by 
speculators. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  guard  against 
underbuying,  for  that  also  contributes  to 
economic  instability. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  confidence  had 
been  a  very  Important  ingredient  of  the 
forces  which  built  America.  And  the  same 
confidence  that  helped  accomplish  so  much 
for  us  in  the  past  will  help  accomplish 
much  more  for  us  in   the  future. 

Confidence  is  self-reliance  plus  great  ex- 
pectations. It  Is  not  something  occult  and 
unreliable:  when  its  foundations  are  sound, 
it  Is  as  understandable  and  dependable  as 
mu£cle  and  machinery. 

Its  dependability  increases  with  the  weath- 
ering and  testing  of  experience.  If  our  con- 
fidence has  seemed  to  fail  us  briefly  In  times 
gone  by,  we  know  now  what  economic  mis- 
takes paved  the  way  fen*  those  failures  by 
undermining  the  foundations.  Knowing 
those  mistakes,  we  can  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  made  again.  And  that  Is  precisely 
the  goal  at  which  Federal  fiscal  policies  are 
almec . 

But  as  Important  as  is  the  balancing  of  our 
dollar  values,  there  Is  always  the  equally  im- 
portant responsibility  for  balancing  our 
hiunan  values.  In  the  ultimate  solution  of 
our  economic  and  political  well-being,  we 
must  find  a  common  denominator  upon 
which  to  build  a  careful  balance  of  social 
and  material  welfare.  We  must  find  the 
wisdom,  the  resources,  and  the  resolution  to 
create  a  spiritual  purpose  and  aim  that  will 
keep  us  moving  progreseively  forward  along 
the  road  of  better  living. 


Are  We  Headed  for  Military  Dictatorship? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REKIARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  CONNKCnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  magazine  Pageant  for  April  1947: 

KKK    W«     HEADED    FOB    MXLTTAMt    DICTATOHSHTP? 

(By  MaJ.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky) 
WiU  the  millUry  destinies  of  America  be 
put  into  the  keeping  of  a  single  individual 
vested  with  almost  dlcUtorlal  powers?  WUl 
his  personal  prejudices  and  strategic  blind 
spots  become  the  main  factors  in  fonnulat- 
iDg  plans  fur  national  security  Involving  the 


very  survival  of  our  country?  Will  a  strait- 
Jacket  of  regimentation  be  put  on  our  Mili- 
tary establishment  under  the  pretexts  of 
efficiency  and  economy? 

To  aU  these  questions  the  answe>  is  "Yes" — 
unless  the  American  people  and  their  Con- 
gress recognize  the  menace  in  due  time  and 
act  to  head  it  off. 

They  are  under  terrific  propaganda  pres- 
sure to  give  one  man,  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  imlimited  authority  to  en- 
force unity  and  discipline  at  the  highest 
military  levels.  If  that  organized  pressure 
succeeds.  It  will  mean  that  mUitary  concepts 
will  be  frozen  at  a  time  when  drastic  changes 
and  revaltiations  are  called  for. 

Because  of  the  advent  of  new  weapons,  the 
world  faces  a  revolution  in  methods  of  hu- 
man conflict.  We  shall  be  sunk  militarily 
speaking.  If  we  do  not  have  a  defense  set- 
up that  permits  the  full  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  new  ideas.  As  in  all  other 
branches  of  a  nation's  life,  there  are  die- 
hards  obsessed  Tlth  the  true  and  tried, 
alarmed  by  innovation.  They  are  pulling  for 
the  kind  of  bvu-eaucratic  controls  which  stack 
the  cards  for  orthodoxy  and  military  reac- 
tion. 

A  fviriou'  struggle  is  under  way  among  the 
three  services — Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — 
over  so-called  missions  and  appropriations. 
The  public  watches  from  afar  In  growing 
bewUderment.  The  danger  is  that  in  sheer 
exasperation  we  may  accept  the  solution  be- 
ing offered — power  of  final  decision  lodged 
in  the  Secretary — without  understanding  the 
impllcation.<i  of  this  step. 

The  impression  has  been  spread  that  the 
differences  Involved  are  mere  blckermgs; 
the  kind  of  pettmess  that  can  be  Ironed  out 
by  a  strong  administrative  hand.  This  is 
not  only  untrue  but  unfair  to  cur  military 
leaders.  Bach  ol  them  is  fighting  for  his  in- 
nermost strategic  convictions,  sincerely  cer- 
tain that  his  answer  is  the  proper  one.  The 
disputes  are  not  petty  but  refer  to  the  most 
fundamental  strategic  problens.  They  are 
matters  of  life  and  death  for  our  Nation. 

Shall  they  be  resolved  In  the  democratic 
fashion,  with  the  people  making  the  vital 
decisions?  That  is  tlie  issue,  the  concealed 
Issue,  in  the  current  to-do  about  military 
organization. 

No  one  denies  that  tactics  and  weapons  are 
the  concern  of  military  experts  and  must  be 
kept  secret.  But  strategy— the  over-all  plan 
of  war — is  another  matter.  That  Involves 
the  investment  and  deployment  of  our  whole 
national  effort.  It  cannot  be  concealed  from 
the  world:  for  it  announces  itself  clearly 
anyhow  in  the  indtistrial  set-up.  in  foreign 
policies,  m  the  nature  of  the  training  pro- 
gram for  youth  and  In  a  lot  of  other  ways. 
It  should  not  be  kept  secret,  for  if  our  se- 
curity program  is  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  upon 
would-be  aggressors,  they  must  know  what 
awaits  them  if  they  precipitate  war. 

The  memorable  congressional  battle  over 
the  70-giOUp  Air  Force  In  1948  brought  a 
major  dispute  into  the  ope'-,  where  it  be- 
longs. The  first  thing  to  be  noted  Is  that 
it  was  not  trivial  but  went  to  the  heart  of 
our  security  plans.  The  second  and  most 
significant  fact  is  that  the  answer  by  Con- 
gress at  that  time  was  almost  unanlmotis 
for  the  "insubordinate"  Secretary  of  Air, 
overruling  the  views  ol  the  Department 
head. 

Suppose  that  appeal  to  public  opinion  liad 
been  forbidden,  or  that  we  did  not  have  an 
Air  Secretary  as  courageous  and  patriotic  as 
Mr.  Symington.  Th-  air  power  argument 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  suppressed. 
Our  people  would  not  even  have  known  that 
a  conflict  in  basic  strategic  concepts  existed. 

Yet  the  present  trend  Is  toward  sealing  off 
ftirther  democratic  appeals  by  endowmg  the 
same  Department  head  with  total  authority. 
Congrees  and  the  President  would  no  longer 
choose  among  alternative  military  programs. 
They  would  be  limited  to  confirming  a  single 


view,  without  knowing  whether  It  had  been 
arbitrarily  imposed  and  whet  tier  it  really 
represented  the  consenstis  of  mUltary 
thought. 

The  right  of  the  various  servlcee  to  aF>peal 
to  the  President,  to  explain  their  respecUve 
concepts  to  Congress,  was  not  thcughtleMly 
Inserted  Into  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  It  was  the  core  of  the  compromise 
reached  by  the  services  in  shaping  up  the 
to-called  unification  law.  Its  purpose  was 
to  preserve  popular  control  over  major  stra- 
tegic planning  and  prevent  arbitrary  deci- 
sions by  the  Defense  Secretary. 

It  is  precisely  that  right  the  advocate* 
of  more  power  for  the  Secretary  would  abro- 
gate. If  they  have  their  way,  the  most  Im- 
portant result  will  be  the  disciplining,  which 
is  to  say.  the  muzzling,  of  proponents  of  any 
strategy  but  the  one  chosen  by  the  Secretary 
and  his  favored  advisers.  That  is  the  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  campaign  for  unity; 
everything  else  is  trimming  or  double-talk. 

The  elder  services,  backed  by  vested  in- 
dustrial Interests,  already  have  a  strangle- 
hold on  strategic  planning.  At  the  head  of 
our  military  set-up,  at  this  writing,  stands 
a  man  whose  pro-Navy  bias  is  notorious. 
His  voice  prevails  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
which  Is  composed  of  two  admirals,  one 
grotuid  general  and  one  air  general.  Only 
the  possibility  of  carrying  its  esse  to  the 
people  saves  the  Air  Force  from  complete 
subjection  to  the  stirface  services. 

The  pressure  for  one-man  domination  has 
been  an  organized  public-relations  campaign, 
obviously  under  the  direction  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  same  pat- 
tern of  arguments,  sometimes  the  same  word- 
ing, leave  little  doubt  on  this  score.  The 
drive  was  spearheaded  by  an  array  of  in- 
spired articles  repeating  the  theme  song  of 
more  power  for  the  Secretary. 

After  public  opinion  was  sufficiently  pre- 
pared and  softened,  came  the  recommenda- 
tions of  thi?  Hoover  Commission  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Establishment,  headed  by 
Ferdinand  Eberstadt.  It  echoed  the  same 
song.  This  was  hardly  a  surprise:  Mr.  Eber- 
stadt. like  Mr.  Porrestal,  has  long  been  a 
partisan  of  the  naval  viewpoint. 

Pinslly,  on  the  eve  of  1949.  Mr.  Porrestal 
released  his  first  report  on  the  National  Se- 
curity Establishment.  The  crux  of  the  docu- 
ment was  a  demand  for  full  authority  on  aU 
disputed  strategic  questions 

The  thinly  disguised  objective  of  this  drive 
is  the  elimination  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent as  real  factors  in  making  primary  mili- 
tary decisions.  Disagreements,  no  matter 
how  fundamental,  would  be  treated  as  fam- 
ly  affairs.  Confiicting  views  would  be  rec- 
onciled, public  relations  would  be  coordi- 
nated, the  Inevitable  differences  ever  in- 
ternal policies  would  be  kept  from  becom- 
ing topics  of  public  debate. 

At  a  number  of  points.  It  Is  true,  the  Por- 
restal report  gave  Up  service  to  democratic 
discussion.  But  these  generalized  privUeges 
wUl  mean  exactly  nothing  if.  in  the  con- 
crete, conflicts  will  be  kept  secret  to  give 
an  illusion  of  harmony:  if  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences will  be  resolved  by  one  man  and  his 
single  view  presented  to  Congress  as  If  It 
represented  the  combined  expert  military 
ofHnlon. 

One  of  the  Inspired  build-up  articles  msde 
proposals  which  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Defens'^  exclusive  power  to  draft  military 
budgets  and  full  authority  over  their  pres- 
entation to  Congress;  power  to  require  the 
services  to  speak  with  a  single  voice  and 
eummarUy  to  discipline  those  who  speak  out 
of  turn. 

In  short,  the  kind  of  power  that  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  another  Gen  Billy 
Mitchell  taking  his  minority  view  to  the 
country;  or  of  a  Symington  openly  challeng- 
ing decisions  he  might  consider  calamitous 
(or  the  national  defense. 
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In  an  utIcU  of  his  ovn.  Mr.  FottmUI 
followed  up  with  •  denuuui  for  th«  rlgbt 
to  hire  the  Secretaries  wlio  kaad  the  Army, 
Msry.  snd  Air  Force.  In  that  article  be  de- 
scribed the  National  Security  Council  as 
tbe  most  Important  Instrument  ever  devel- 
oped for  welding  tbe  Nation's  military  and 
foreign  policy.  Its  permanent  members,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  President,  are 
the  Secretaries  of  State.  Defense,  Army,  NaTy. 
Air  Force,  and  tbe  Chairman  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board.  With  three 
of  the  seven  members  being  both  hired  and 
fired  by  the  Defense  Secretary,  he  would. 
In  effect,  control  four  votes,  a  clear  ma- 
jority. His  demand  amounted  to  packing 
the  all-important  Council. 

Perhaps  because  the  public  reaction  to 
bis  idea  was  so  sharply  unfavorable,  Mr. 
Forrestal  took  a  different  tack  In  his  year- 
end  rejxjrt.  He  now  proposed  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  be  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment on  the  Council.  But  that,  again, 
would  make  him  the  dominant  personality 
in  that  body.  As  sole  spokesman  for  tbe 
entire  military  set-up.  at  a  time  in  history 
when  military  considerations  are  paramount, 
his  views  would  of  necessity  prevail.  For- 
eign affairs,  national  economy,  nearly  every- 
thing Is  today  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
strategy  that  his  voice  would  drown  out  all 
other  voices. 

Unhappily  the  Eberstadt  subcommittee 
yielded  completely  to  the  spurloxis  logic  of 
efltciency  and  economy  stressed  In  the  pub- 
lic-relations build-up.  Somehow  the  com- 
mittee bypassed  the  central  problem  of  this 
period  which  is  reorientation  of  strategic 
thinking.  A  smooth-running  machine  will 
hardly  serve  our  best  Interests  If  it  is  running 
in  the  wrong  direction:  If  Its  boldest  stra- 
tegic thinkers  are  efficiently  gagged. 

The  cnix  of  the  problem  is  in  the  search 
for  a  proper  strategy.  And  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  am  convinced,  the  drift  toward  cen- 
tralization of  authority  Is  dangerous.  It 
must  be  arrested  and  reversed.  Under  mod- 
em conditions,  the  conditions  of  total  war, 
strategy  affects  a  nation's  economy.  Indus- 
trial set-up,  education,  standards  of  living, 
foreign  policy.  It  la  reflected  In  our  p>olltlcal 
system  and  our  very  civilization.  In  effect 
we  would  therefore  be  installing  a  fuehrer. 
his  arbitrary  power  tempered  only  by  con- 
gressional control  of  the  purse,  which,  un- 
fortunately, can  control  only  the  size  of  our 
fighting  forces  but  not  the  nature  of  the 
strategy  they  Implement. 

We  face  a  momentous  choice  between  dem- 
ocratic and  totalitarian  methods  in  the  all- 
Important  military  domain.  Shall  com- 
peting military  concepts  be  subjected  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  appraisal?  Shall  tbe  people, 
through  Congress  and  the  President,  sur- 
render the  right,  heretofore  unquestioned,  to 
know,  to  Judge,  to  give  tbe  final  verdict  on 
fundamental  military  decisions? 

Advocates  of  regimentation  Insist  that 
CongrMs.  being  a  bunch  of  civilians.  Is  not 
qtiallfied  to  make  strategic  choices;  that  the 
matter  Is  too  technical.  This  Is  a  dangerous 
theory,  and  one  that  denies  our  whole  phi- 
losophy of  self-government. 

If  the  tnoA  of  civUlaaa  to  unftt  to  ex- 
plore and  dflds  over-ail  etratofy.  then  It  Is 
equally  tinftt  to  decide  atomic-energy  policy, 
foreign  policy,  and  other  highly  comples  and 
at  ■aWoaal  life.  Tbeee, 
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rftlclsm   of  Mr.  Forrestal. 
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proposed    centralization 
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blllty  for  basic  strategy.  Above  him  we  shall 
still  need  an  unbiased,  open-minded  dvlllaa 
Secretary  of  Defense,  representing  and  ac- 
countable to  the  people.  He  would  be  the 
Intermediary  between  tbe  military  set-up  on 
one  side.  Congress  and  the  President  on  the 
other  side. 

The  unified  Department  will  then  corre- 
spond to  the  reality  of  a  unified  strategy. 
But  pending  such  a  democratic  commitment, 
at  a  time  when  strategic  concepts  are  still 
contending  for  primacy,  It  would  be  strategic 
suicide  to  give  any  individual  the  decisive 
voice.  The  great  military  debate  cannot  be 
settled  by  arbitrary  edict.  To  order  military 
planners  to  compromise  on  their  slncerest 
convictions  solves  nothing.  Indeed.  It 
amounts  to  a  guaranty  of  dispersed  and 
unrealistic  planning. 

We  must  grasp  the  fact  that  In  such 
things  there  can  be  no  true  compromise. 
A  strategy  is  either  right  or  wrong — and  we 
can't  risk  being  wrong.  Three  separate 
strategies  are  worse  than  none;  they  can 
only  dissipate  our  economic  substance  and 
make  sure  that  none  of  them  will  attam 
the  momentum  for  victory. 

Let  me  give  a  homely  comparison:  Sup- 
pose a  river  Is  to  be  crossed  and  three  ex- 
perts— a  bridge  builder,  a  ship  designer,  and 
a  tunnel  specialist — were  called  In.  Each 
man  will  insist  that  his  own  method  of 
crossing  the  river  is  the  most  sensible,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient. 

Would  it  make  any  sense  to  lock  them  In 
a  room  like  a  hung  Jury  until  they  reach  a 
compromise  verdict?  Since  no  single  stn'c- 
ture  can  be  devised  to  embody  the  principle 
of  all  three  rlver-crosslng  methods,  a  com- 
promise Is  Impossible. 

In  the  end  those  who  hired  the  specialists, 
having  heard  the  three  sets  of  claims,  would 
order  the  one  th«jy  deemed  most  desirable, 
placing  the  particular  specialist  in  charge  of 
the  project,  with  the  others  cooperating. 
The  employers  wouldn't  have  to  be  engi- 
neers to  do  this — simple  logic,  common  sense. 
Is  enough. 

The  same  holds  true  In  choosing  a  strategy, 
providing  all  the  contending  specialists  have 
a  full  chance  to  defend  their  claims.  The 
ultimate  choice  must  remain  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

World  War  n  ended  on  the  threshold  of  the 
most  far-reaching  changes  In  the  history  of 
warfare.  Inventions  promising  to  recast 
the  whole  pattern  of  war-making  emerged, 
some  of  them  In  the  very  last  stages  of  the 
struggle. 

Guided  missiles,  rocket  artillery,  radar.  Jet 
propulsion,  supersonic  speeds,  and  global 
range  of  aircraft,  new  fuels,  the  atom  bomb 
and  atomic  energy — a  partial  Inventory  Indi- 
cates the  scope  of  the  change  and  the  chal- 
lenge. Accepted  military  notions  must  be 
overhauled.  The  whole  foundation  of  the 
World  War  strategy  was  obsoleted  overnight. 
The  ability  to  carry  decisive  destruction  to 
the  heart  of  an  enemy  nation  at  Immense 
sjseeds  over  global  distances  through  the 
skies  canceled  out  most  military  assumptions 
of  the  past. 

But  precisely  In  thU  period  of  transition  a 
drive  is  under  way  to  impose  In  the  military 
sphere  conditions  that  will  give  political  ad- 
vantage to  the  old  Ideas  and  will  discipline 
the  new  one*  Into  Impotence. 

The  fManee  Act  was  a  sorry  oomprooilaa 
Imposed  bf  naval  obduracy  m  the  prica  ol 
girtng  %u  power  tba  aqbality  it  waa  enttflad 
to  in  any  case  Ukt  all  laws  wbleh  run 
contrary  to  democratle  logto—wttMaa  tha 
prohibition  experiment— It  «mi  bi 
only  with  the  tooU  of  ragldMStotloi 

The  vary  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Hialata  on  the  power  of  final  decuion 
•erve  aa  a  warning  that  tbe  law  to  unreasoa- 
aMe.  The  determination  to  enforce  It  by 
giving  him  more  authority  can  lead  only  to 
revolu  Within  tbe  MUltary  Bstabltohment. 
followed  by   disciplinary  aanftlona 


rebde  and  the  loai  of  vtui  military  brahto 
to  the  country. 

Until  tbe  American  paopla  hnva  marts  np 
their  minds  about  tbe  one  atategy  for  their 
oottDtry,  we  mtut  give  the  three  aervtcea  the 
largaat  measure  of  autonomr  within  tha 
framework  of  the  unified  organization.  Fax 
from  tocrearlng  the  Secretary's  grip  on  strat- 
egy, it  must  be  relaxed.  His  rule  must  be 
that  of  a  tnily  impartial  umpire;  of  an  Inter- 
preter of  tbe  opposing  theories  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress,  and  the  public. 

Enjoying  real  autonomy,  each  service  will 
be  in  a  position  to  present  Its  case  fully  and 
without  Interference.  The  central  issue  of 
strategy  will  then  be  resolved,  like  all  vital 
issues  In  our  Republic,  by  democratic  means. 
Tbe  people  will  know  all  the  facta  aa  a  basto 
for  Intelligent  action. 

Tbe  thinking  airmen  of  the  Nation,  con- 
vinced that  a  department  geared  to  air  power 
to  Inevitable,  welcome  open  competition  of 
Ideas.  They  believe  It  will  shorten  the  period 
of  transition.  Tbe  attempU  to  conceal  stra- 
tegic conflicts,  to  keep  them  a  fanxlly  affair. 
have  orglnated  almost  entirely  with  the  die- 
hards. 

The  most  vital  question  facing  oxa  people 
to  whether  the  United  States  shall  be  a  land-, 
naval-,  or  air-power  Nation.  War  or  peace, 
ricUKj  or  defeat,  liberty  or  subjection — all 
depend  on  the  right  answer  at  the  right  time. 

The  one  certainty  is  that  we  cannot  be 
all  three  at  the  same  time.  In  relation  to 
our  potential  enemy,  we  are  a  have-not  Na- 
tion In  manpower  and  resovircea.  If  we  cmi- 
tlnue  to  build  indiscriminately,  we  shall  not 
only  wreck  our  economy  but  endanger  our 
free  way  of  life.  If  the  proponents  of  cen- 
tralized power  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
succeed,  we  shall  be  pinned  down  Indefinitely 
to  tbe  profligate  three-way  strategy. 

Our  only  safety  to  in  deciding  upon  one 
strategy  and  putting  all  we  have  behind  It. 
But  such  a  decision  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  cannot  be  made  by  admirals,  ground 
generals  and  airmen  who  are  committed  to 
their  respective  traditions.  Tbe  people  must 
make  it.  I  am  confident  that  If  tbe  democra- 
tic channels  are  not  timpered  with,  the 
choice  of  the  people  will  be  air  power. 
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Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous permLssion  heretofore  granted  me. 
I  take  great  pleasure  and  pride  as  a  na- 
tive son  of  California  to  present  for  tbe 
intormatlon  and  record  of  those  who 
hcmr  and  those  who  read  tbe  outline  of 
tbe  observation  in  California  of  the  Call- 
forakt   centemilhl   ccletaattOB  uem   to 


II  H  mid  ttmt  the  nsttve-bom.  tn  tbe 
flute  of  Otttfornii,  §n 
tbe  cltueitt  of  dttiar  M«t 
yean  to  tbere  were  orgMiiscd  two  ( 
enUe,  aangroflt  frsopf  d  etuxem, 
pOMd  of  cttlMH  bom  In  the  flUU  of 
OahiorniM.  to  wit:  The  Native  Dauili- 
t«n  of  the  Golden  Wect  aod  tbe  Nottre 
flOBf  of  the  Golden  West.  Tbeae  two 
groape  have  ta  their  chief  objectlres  tlie 
protuvatlon  of   tiistoric   landmarks   of 


California  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
California  tradition  of  the  pioneer  spirit. 
Needless  to  say.  these  two  Important  or- 
ganizations, within  the  geographical  bor- 
ders of  the  State  of  California,  have  done 
outstanding  work  in  tbe  pnT^ectlon  and 
preservation  of  those  natural  resources 
and  monuments  which  might  otherwise 
be  lost  sight  of  or  have  fallen  into  decay. 
I  am  proud  to  be  numbered  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Long  Beach  Parlor,  No. 
278,  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 
The  entire  citizenry  of  California  and  the 
Nation  owes  much  to  the  Native  Daugh- 
ters and  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues. I  am  not  only  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  came  to  tbe  light  of  day  in 
the  great  State  of  California,  but  I  suan 
deeply  grateful  for  the  privileges  which 
have  been  extended  to  me  as  a  resident 
of  my  native  State  of  California.  Then, 
too,  I  have  benefited  throughout  the 
public  schools  of  this  State,  in  my  educa- 
tional processes,  before  attending  the 
University  of  Southern  California  where 
I  met  and  later  married  a  native  Call- 
fomian.  Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  are  the  proud 
parents  of  three  native-bom  Califor- 
nians,  to  wit:  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
My  grandson,  sdso  a  native  of  California, 
is  tbe  ooly  child  of  my  youngest 
daughter. 

The  California  CentenniaJs  CMnmls- 
sion  has  recently  issued  a  very  appro- 
priate booklet  entitled  "California  Cen- 
tennial, l»4a-4d-50,"  which  gives  a  brief 
picture  of  the  said  centennial  ol>servance. 
Without  undertaking  to  diminish  in  your 
esteem  your  own  loyalty  to  tbe  State 
which  you  represent.  I  am  certain  that 
you  and  each  of  you  will  find  pleasure 
and  benefit  in  reading  tbe  following  rec- 
ord of  California's  centennial : 

THE    CEEAT    STAL    OF   THI    STATT    OF    CALITOUrXA 

The  great  seal  of  che  State  of  California 
was  Introduced  In  tbe  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Cail- 
fomia  September  29.  latf ,  and  adopted  Oc- 
tober 2,  1849. 

Arotind  the  bend  of  the  ring  are  repre- 
sented 31  stars,  bemg  the  ntimber  of  States 
of  which  the  Uolon  will  consist  upon  the 
admlasitm  of  California.  Tbe  foreground 
&g\ire  represents  the  Goddess  Minena.  hav- 
ing sprung  full-grown  from  the  brain  of 
Jupiter.  Sbe  is  Introduced  as  a  type  of  tbe 
poUtlcal  btartb  of  the  State  of  California, 
without  having  gone  through  the  probation 
oi  a  terrttory.  At  her  feet  croucbes  a  gnzzly 
bear  feeding  upon  tbe  clusters  from  a  grape- 
vine, emblematic  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  country.  A  miner  is  engaged 
with  bis  roekar  and  owl  at  b:s  side,  ilius- 
tnUlDf  tbe  tnlilBii  wealth  of  tbe  Sacramento. 
upon  wbose  waters  are  seen  stalpplnc.  typical 
at  ooounerclal  greetaees;  and  tbe  snow-dad 
of  Ibe  aiem  llevatfa  maJtc  up  tbe 
la  tiM  qrieli  motto 

tbe  ««t«,  or  Om  autttm  «tf  tbe  mtam  •« 


IMI.  Tbe  Oovcmor  also  ( 

wbo  serve  ae  the  IsfMaftlvw  < 

•tor  Pred  D.  WeytireC.  at  Salinas,  and  Aesem- 

Wyman  Tliaaias  J.  Ooylc.  of  Loe  Angeles— 


and  named  tbe  35  who  serve  ••  OM 
nials  advisory  committee. 

One  of  the  flrat  steps  taken  toy 
mission  was  to  provide  Itself  with  a  i 
quale  to  assume  tbe  great  volume  of  detaU 
which  grows  out  of  a  project  of  this  nature. 
Two  ofllces  were  estsbllsbed.  The  San  Pran- 
clsco  of&ce,  located  In  the  Ferry  Bur  ding.  Is 
directed  by  Oeorge  Heine,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  commission.  As  southern  Cali- 
fornia manager.  Uoyd  D.  Mitchell  is  in  charge 
o<  the  Loe  Angeles  ofilce  at  1212  WUsbtre 
Boulevard. 

While  each  office  functions  separately  to 
serve  its  respective  area,  the  work  of  botb 
Is  coordinated.  On  the  staff  are  competent 
admlnlstrstlve  and  field  personnel  Acting 
imder  the  direction  of  the  commission,  thej 
assist  In  carrying  out  tbe  provisions  of  the 
centennials  legislation,  counseling  with 
groups  throughout  the  State  In  tbe  planning 
oi  centennials  activities. 

In  one  of  its  first  meetings,  the  Calif ot'nla 
Centennials  Commission  adopted  certain 
tentative  poUclea.  to  define  tbe  scope  of  tbe 
commission's  activities.  As  the  requirements^ 
of  the  program  become  known,  the  commis- 
sion may  revise  these  policies  for  a  mcve 
effective  administration  of  centennial  plans. 

The  commission  has  de&ned  the  qtiallhca- 
tlons  for  eligibility  to  receive  State  financial 
assistance  within  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lation which  created  the  program.  First, 
such  centennials  celebrations  should  be  com- 
memorative of  some  historical  event  of  par- 
ticular signiftcance  to  the  State  or  locality. 
Second,  they  must  be  of  public  interest,  anid 
third,  they  may  not  be  commercialized. 

As  to  the  extent  of  State  participation.  It 
has  been  determined  that  funds  wUl  be  allo- 
cated on  a  matching  basis:  The  State  wiU 
meet  half  of  the  approved  expenses,  with  an 
equal  sum  to  be  guaranteed  by  tbe  locality 
sponsoring  the  evmt. 

A2  for  the  other  phases  d  tbe  centennials 
p>rogram.  tbe  commission  encourages  tbe 
suggestions  of  all  interested  parties.  It  rec- 
ommends that  localities  stimulate  an  Interest 
in  California  history  by  marking  and  pre- 
serving historical  landmarks,  recnactlng  his- 
toric events,  and  by  other  means.  Tbe  eom- 
mlsslou  also  recoounends  that  public-spirited 
organizations  adopt  centennial  motifs  snd 
themes  In  their  advertising  and  publicity 
and  that  producers  of  public  attractions  pre- 
sent programs  representative  of  tbe  centen- 
nial period.  In  fact,  it  is  the  general  pur- 
pose at  the  commission  to  stimulate  Interest 
In  tbe  centennials  In  every  way  possible  and 
to  encourage  a  wide  participation. 

CAUroKins's  czsmnnAts  cELXBa&Tioits 

By  reenactlng  the  thrilling  events  of  early 
California  we  gain  a  more  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  pioneer  i^lrlt  which  brought  our  State 
Into  tbe  Union;  we  acquire  a  broader  ap- 
preciation oi  Its  traditions  and  romantic 
background;  we  enjoy  looking  behind  The 
scenes  of  history,  to  see  the  beginning  oi 
cur  great  agricultural  endeavor,  our  indue- 
tnes.  mineral  producticm,  lumbering,  flsb- 
erles.  the  development  of  recreation  and 
travel  and  tbe  expansion  of  our  world  trade. 

California  has  aa  aBMStog  stoey:  It 
part  In  the  chrytrte  o(  BMHay  oa^tnni 

a  promieed  laatf  ct  plialf .    A  aMtOi 
tetne    at    tboueaode   at    adeaBtwrowa 
ttaveled  Croaa  aU  paru  ef  tbe  world  to 


or  tte  /oModtriiuM  a 

b  aaraMlao  tbelr  eouraflt  aad 

we  OMf  lotf  a  aev  laspiratLoo  for  tbe  tutmm. 

Hut.  apart  from  tb*  UuUi  aad  lafrtat  bi 

reUvlnc  tbe  draaauc  aoenes  at  aarty  CaU- 

la  a  splendid  sppartanlty  for 
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spirit  throughout  th«  State,  a  neighborly 
cooperation  which  will  nuUce  ua  oetter  cltl- 
zena — more  aware  ot  the  heritage  of  the 
paat.  more  appreciative  of  the  abundant  re- 
aources  of  the  land  In  which  we  live,  more 
adequately  prepared  for  the  glorious  destiny 
that  lies  in  the  century  ahead. 

"CaUfomla.  land  of  gold  •  •  •  at  the 
rtgbt  hand  of  the  Indies  •  •  •  close  to 
the  terrestrial  parmdiae." 

So  wrote  Ordones  de  Montalvo.  Spanish 
teller  of  tales.  In  a  chivalrlc  romance  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Thiis  a  myth  came  Into 
being  which  was  to  be  transformed  Into 
reality. 

Hernando  Ckntes  seized  the  Aztec  kingdom 
of  Mexico  in  1521  and  sent  our  troops  In 
search  of  further  i>poU.  An  expedition,  led 
by  Fortun  Jimenez,  crossed  the  gulf  and  dls- 
eofwred  tbe  peninsula  of  Lower  California. 
JImliies  waa  slain  by  Indians  but  his  follow- 
ers returned  with  tales  of  a  new  land  of  high 
moiuitalns  and  rugged  coasts  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  that  fabled  country  of  which 
MODtalvo  had  written.  California,  the  land 
of  gold. 

In  1542  came  Jtian  Rodrlgues  CabrtUo  who 
sailed  up  the  coast  of  Lower  California  and 
discovered  a  port  which  he  called  San  Miguel 
(now  San  Diego).  He  continued  northward, 
paused  at  the  Channel  Islands  and  Santa 
Barbara,  but  failed  to  find  harbors  of  con- 
sequence beyond  Point  Concepclon. 

In  1579  Sir  Francis  Drake,  commander  of 
the  Goulden  Hinde,  landed  on  the  northern 
coast  of  California  on  his  voyage  around  the 
world.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
Indians  and.  in  solemn  ceremony,  took  pos- 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Bth  of  England.  He  called  the  whlte- 
cllfTed  harbor  New  Albion  and  returned  to 
Kltaln  with  glowing  reports  of  a  new  empire 
where  "there  is  no  part  of  the  earth  to  be 
taken  up.  wherein  there  is  not  some  likeli- 
hood of  gold  or  sliver." 

Sebastian  Vizcaino  led  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion in  1602  which  founded  San  Diego  and 
Monterey  and.  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, came  Father  Junlpero  Serra,  Oaspar  de 
Portola.  Juan  Bautlsta  de  Anza.  Juan  Man- 
uel de  Ayala.  and  others,  all  seeking  to  ex- 
tend the  conquest  of  church  and  state  In  the 
New  Wo-ld. 

Missions  were  soon  established  along  El 
Camlno  Real.  "The  King's  Highway."  one 
day's  march  apart  from  San  Diego  to  Sonoma. 
Presidios  were  btillt  to  guard  the  many  har- 
^xsn  and  the  air  of  old  Spain  clung  about 
the  rambling  adobe  walls  of  the  haciendas. 
The  early  explorers  were  disappointed  in  their 
search  for  the  fabled  gold  and  precious  stones 
with  which  the  western  wilderness  was  said  to 
abound  but  many  a  settler  found  life  easy  and 
profitable  in  raising  cattle  and  sheep  and 
in  various  forms  of  sericulture. 

The  years  from  1782  down  to  the  time  of 
the  American  occupation  have  t)een  called 
by  historians,  the  romantic  period  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  waa  the  era  of  the  dons,  great 
landowners,  whose  Castilian  hospitality  was 
a  byword.  It  waa  the  day  of  hidalgo  and 
vaquero.  caballero.  and  conquistador,  of 
thrilling  rodeo  and  gay  fiesta.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  other  nations  began  to  take 
a  greater  Interest  In  California.  Russians, 
who  had  established  trading  poets  in  Alaska, 
secured  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Sonoma  coast 
and  constructed  a  settlement  known  as  Fort 
Ross,  which  consisted  of  a  stockade  enclosing 
a  church  and  several  other  structures,  and  a 
nwihsr  of  buildings  located  outside  the  en- 
dosur*.  For  30  years  they  remained,  but 
hunting  and  trade  finally  ceased  to  be  profit- 
able and  they  disposed  of  their  holdings  to 
Capt.  John  A.  Sutter  (later  referred  to  as 
general).  George  Vancouver.  English  ex- 
plorer, on  his  visit  to  California,  revived  the 
claims  of  Drake.  Ships  of  many  lands  called 
frequently  at  the  ports  of  the  western  coast. 

Across  the  Rockies,  too.  there  was  a  grow- 
ing curiosity  about  the  West.    Trappers  had 
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found  wealth  In  the  fur  trade;  merchants 
from  Boston  had  come  arotmd  Cape  Horn. 
John  A.  Sutter  ol  German  birth  but  a  Swiss 
national,  reached  California  In  1839  and  re- 
ceived permission  from  Governor  Alvarado  to 
establish  a  colon  j  and  build  a  fort  on  the 
Sacramento  Rlvei .  He  gave  it  the  name  of 
"New  Helvetia.  Fremont  describes  the 
fort  as  a  quadrangular  structure  of  adobe, 
mounting  12  ple<es  of  artillery  and  capable 
of  admitting  a  garrison  of  l.(X)0  men;  this  at 
present  consists  af  40  Indians  In  uniform, 
one  of  whom  is  i  iways  on  duty  at  the  gate. 
The  whites  In  the  employ  of  Sutter  numbered 
30  men.  The  inn  fr  wall  is  formed  into  build- 
ings comprising  he  common  quarters,  with 
a  blacksmith,  ancj  other  workshops,  the  dwel- 
ling house  with  i,  large  distillery,  and  other 
buildings  occupylr.g  more  the  center  of  the 
area. 

On  April  11,  822,  Spanish  rule  In  Alta 
California  had  same  to  an  end.  Mexican 
governors  replaced  the  Spaniards,  the  mis- 
sions were  secula  Ized  and  giadually  fell  Into 
decay.  By  1840  '  here  was  an  increasing  In- 
fltix  of  immigrants  from  the  States  and  or- 
ganized parties  t  raved  the  hardships  of  the 
plains  and  mountains  to  seek  out  this  new 
land  of  promise. 

The  United  Sates  Government  sent  Lt. 
Charles  Wilkes  aid  John  C.  Fremont  to  ex- 
plore the  country.  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son sought  to  ac  luire  both  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia by  purchase  from  Mexico,  without 
success.  President  John  Tyler  continued 
these  efforts.  Ir  1842  Commodore  Thomas 
Jones,  commands  of  the  Pacific  squadron 
of  the  United  St  ites  Navy,  was  anchored  in 
Peruvian  waters  vhen  he  received  word  that 
war  had  broken  c  ut  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  Fearful  that  some  foreign 
power  might  tak  i  this  as  an  excuse  to  seize 
California.  Comn  cdore  Jones  sailed  to  Mon- 
terey Bay  and  ca  lea  on  the  port  authorities 
to  surrender.  Tie  American  flag  was  raised 
only  to  be  lower  id  when  It  was  found  that 
the  war  rumor  was  false. 

Meanwhile  Da  ilel  Webster,  Secretary  of 
State  in  Tylers  Cabinet,  had  proposed  a 
three-point  plan  which  Included  the  acqui- 
sition of  Callforn  a.  the  satisfaction  of  claims 
of  American  citiz  'ns  against  Mexico,  and  the 
settlement  of  th:  Oregon  boundary  dispute 
with  Great  Britain. 

As  overland  nigration  from  the  States 
rapidly  Increased  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington felt  the  n;ed  of  a  source  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  deviilopment  of  political  mat- 
ters in  the  West.  President  Tyler  therefore 
appointed  Thomis  O.  Larkln,  a  Monterey 
merchant,  aj  American  consxil.  Larkln  had 
come  to  Callfornl  a  in  1835.  The  new  consul 
did  his  work  we  1.  keeping  Washington  in- 
formed on  the  ac'  ivlties  of  the  Mexican  lead- 
ers and  supplying  eastern  periodicals  with  an 
abundance  of  ma  terial  on  the  opportunities 
for  settlers  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

President  James  K.  Polk  was  Inaugurated 
In  March  1845.  and  Immediately  began  the 
renewal  of  negoti  atlons  for  the  purchase  of 
California.  Whe  i  these  attempts  again 
failed.  Consul  Lai  kin  was  advised  : 

Whilst  the  Preiident  will  make  no  effort 
and  use  no  influe  nee  to  Induce  California  to 
become  one  of  i  he  free  and  independent 
States  of  the  Unl<in.  yet  If  the  people  should 
desire  to  unite  th  elr  destiny  with  ours,  they 
would  be  received  as  brethren,  whenever  thl.* 
can  be  done  wttl  lout  affording  Mexico  just 
cause  for  compla  nt. 

Larkln  proceeded  to  win  the  cooperation 
of  leading  citizens  In  the  cause  of  California's 
independence,  /mong  these  were  Gen. 
Mariano  Vallejo  a  ad  G«u.  Jose  Castro.  Jaccb 
P.  Leese,  of  Sonc  ma.  J.  J.  Warner,  of  San 
Diego,  and  Don  A  wl  Stearns,  of  Los  Angeles. 
There  were  other  forces  at  work,  however, 
seeking  the  sam*  objective.  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, on  a  Govt  rnment  exploring  expedi- 
tion with  a  consi  derable  army  of  followers. 
was  also  eager  to  play  a  part.    On  June  14. 


1846,  at  dawn,  a  small  band  of  American 
settlers  under  the  leadership  of  E2eklel  Mer- 
rltt.  stirrounded  the  house  of  General  Vallejo 
at  Sonoma  and  the  General  soon  found  him- 
self a  prisoner  of  war.  To  whom  are  we 
to  surrender?  asked  the  wife  of  General 
Vallejo.  Then  it  was  found  that  there  were 
no  definite  orders  from  Fremont  and  many 
wished  to  back  out  of  the  affair.  Benjamin 
Ide,  however,  stepped  forward  and  assumed 
the  leadership.  The  bear  flag,  symbol  of 
the  Independence  of  California,  was  raised, 
and  Vallejo  and  his  companions  were  sent 
In  custody  to  Sutter's  Fort. 

William  L.  Todd,  a  member  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  later  described  the  making 
of  the  bear  flag:  We  proctired  In  the  hotise 
where  we  made  our  headquarters,  a  piece 
of  new  unbleached  cotton  domestic,  not 
quite  a  yard  wide,  with  stripes  of  red  flannel 
about  4  inches  wide  •  •  •  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  canvas.  On  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  was  a  star,  and  In  the  center  was 
the  Image  made  to  represent  a  grizzly  bear. 
80  common  In  the  country  at  that  time.  The 
bear  and  star  were  painted  with  piaint  made 
of  linseed  oil  and  Venetian  red  or  Spanish 
brown.  Underneath  the  bear  were  the  words 
"California  Republic." 

Whether  Fremont  was  responsible  for  the 
uprising  is  a  matter  of  historical  debate,  but 
at  least  he  accepted  the  result  and  turned 
over  the  prisoners  to  a  member  of  his  com- 
pany with  explicit  Instructions  on  their  care: 

"You  will  retain  Messrs.  Vallejo.  Preuxdon, 
Leese,  and  Carlllo  at  the  fort  of  which  you 
are  hereby  placed  in  full  command.  •  •  • 
Iron  and  confine  any  person  who  shall  dis- 
obey your  orders — if  necessary,  shoot  any 
person  who  shall  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
place." 

The  California  Republic  was  short-lived, 
for.  on  July  9.  Fremont  received  word  by 
courier  that  war  with  Mexico  had  been  de- 
clared and  that  Commodore  John  Sloat  had 
raised  the  American  flag  at  Monterey  on 
July  7. 

The  members  of  the  Bear  Flag  Battalion 
were  Immediately  sworn  in  as  volunteers  In 
the  United  States  Army,  and  Fremont  was 
given  a  major's  commission.  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles  were  occupied,  at  first  without 
opposition,  but  later  the  native  Callfornians 
rallied  a  small  body  of  armed  men.  and 
skirmishes  ensued  In  which  many  were  killed 
and  wounded.  American  forces  reoccupled 
Lcs  Angeles  on  January  10.  1847.  and  3  days 
later  Fremont  and  Andres  Pico  signed  the 
Cahuenga  Capitulation,  which  ended  hostili- 
ties. The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
which  c?ded  California  to  the  United  States' 
and  cfiQclally  ended  the  war.  was  signed  a 
year  later  on  February  2,  1848. 

Only  a  week  before  James  Marshall,  who 
was  constructing  a  sawmUl  for  John  A.  Sut- 
ter on  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  River, 
had  found  some  shining  metallic  particles 
in  the  mill  race.  He  gathered  about  3  ounces 
of  the  substance  and  hurried  to  Sacramento, 
vhere  he  and  Captain  Sutter  tested  it  and 
decided  that  It  miwt  be  gold.  They  tried  to 
keep  the  discovery  secret,  but  the  news 
spread  and  the  trails  were  soon  crowded  with 
the  rush  of  prospectors  bound  for  the  treas- 
ure area. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  world 
learned  of  the  new  El  Dorado.  Immigrants 
set  cut  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Some 
came  by  sea  around  Cape  Horn  and  others 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  stUl  others 
came  by  oxcart  or  horseback  across  the 
plains.  Many  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  or  In  the  snow-clad  Rockies  and 
Sierra.  Disaster  had  befallen  the  Donner 
party  In  !846  and  struck  again  as  the  Manly 
expedition  toiled  over  the  barren  wastes  of 
Death  Valley  In  1849  But  the  crowds  stlU 
came  In  ever-Increasing  numbers,  all  seek- 
ing a  land  of  promise  where  the  stream-t>eds 
were  said  to  be  lined  with  gold. 


IVom  184«  to  1840,  CaUforste  taad  almosft 
as  many  "governors "  ss  under  Itiuli  mi  rxile. 
Commodore  John  D.  Sloat,  who  bad  assumed 
command  with  the  seisure  of  Monterey  of 
July  7.  1846,  resigned  and  Commodore 
Robot  P.  Stockton  XxxA  over  the  admintotrm- 
tlCM.  In  January  1847,  Stockton  appointed 
Cfcptaln  John  C.  Fremont  as  mOttiHry  gor- 
eiaar.  Fremont  was  replaced  In  60  days  by 
Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearney,  who  60  days  later 
was  succeeded  by  Col.  Richard  B.  Maaon. 
Mason  served  until  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Bennet  Riley  on  April  12,  1849  The  govern- 
ment during  this  period  was  described  M 
"part  military  and  part  civil  and  part  no  gor- 
erament  at  all — the  laws  were  most  variant 
#nrt  varloiisly  conceived — and  the  courts  were 
as  unique  as  the  government  and  the  la'wa. 
They  were  American -Mexican.  miUtary-clTil, 
with  a  good  degree  ol  the  vlgUanU." 

Meanwhile  Congress  delayed  organization 
of  a  territorial  government  until  the  citizens 
of  California  took  matters  Into  their  own 
hands.  Kig.  Gen.  Bennet  Riley,  the  military 
gr  vemor.  called  a  general  election  for  a  State 
constitutional  cOTventlon.  The  delegates 
met  on  Septamber  1  in  Coltoo  Hall,  a  Mon- 
terey schooUMOee,  and.  on  October  13.  1048. 
the  convention  completed  \Xa  dellbKationa. 
A  month  later  the  ccmstltutlon  was  ratUed 
by  12,000  votes. 

More  delays  ensaed  while  Congress  debated 
but  finally  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  waa  paaaed  and  Presi- 
dent Millard  PUlmore  aOzcd  his  signature  to 
the  measure  on  September  9,  1850. 

So  the  myth  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
become  a  reality.  California  entered  into 
statehood  and  a  century  of  progress,  to  ful- 
fill her  destiny  as  "a  land  o<  f^d.  near  the 
terrestrial  paradise." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MTSntSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^Tl  VKS 
Monday.  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
article  from  the  March  19  issue  of 
America.  It  should  dispel  some  of  the 
myths  that  the  Chinese  Cammnaists  are 
not  the  same  as  Comxnimists  everywhere 
else,  which  myths  have  been  so  carefully 
and  successfully  cultivated  by  American 
Commimists  and  fellow  travelers  and 
their  dupes  in  this  country. 

tso  cijoxjv  ovn  chiica — thx  rLTisc  Ticm 

SFBAKS    aiS    KllfS 

(By  C.  L.  Chennaolt.  major  geno^.  retired, 
U.S.  Army » 

As  the  red  cloud  of  Communist 
pushes  steadily  sotrthward  over  a  war- 
devastated  China,  both  the  American  and 
Chinese  press  are  flooded  with  specxilatlon 
snd  sttrmises  coooemlng  the  significance  of 
the  advance.  Ai  txmal.  Bed  propaganda- 
aided  by  the  stanetlmea  unwitting  apologists 
among  out  own  ranks — Is  capitalizing  on  the 
InOeclslon  and  uncertainty  of  the  resistance 
farces.  The  tried-and-troc  method  la  to  con- 
quer by  division,  to  gild  the  uglier  feattnres 
of  the  Red  pestilence  with  a  shiny  coat  oom- 
potmded  in  equal  parts  of  agrarian  reform 
and  liberation  of  the  people.  But  oudtaroMth 
tha  varnish  are  unmistakable  Indlcatfooa  ot 
Um  MBie  mad  Itist  for  power  and  the  same 
ruthless  disregard  for  human  rights  that  have 


charactertaed  Soviet  communism  tb«  world 
over. 

Mao  Tae-tung.  LI  Ll-san.  Chu  Teh.  Lin  Plao, 
Chou  En-lal.  and  the  other  leaser  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  have  been  disciples  of 
Marxism  almost  aa  long  as  Stalin  hlms«lf. 
Bda  finds  it  expedient  to 
that  Commissar  Mao  might  Just  pos- 
tum  out  to  be  a  nationalist  first  and  a 
id.  Such  suggestions  be- 
rben  viewed  in  the  light  of 
evtfythlng  Mao  baa  spoken  and  written  in 
recent  years.  Be  has  repeatedly  stated  his 
uneqtilvocal  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
coaunnnism.  his  loyalty  to  the  Comlnform 
program  at  world  domination,  his  abhorenee 
of  Amariea  and  all  America  stands  for. 

All  the  C<Hnmtmlst  propaganda  methods  of 
slander  and  falsehood  are  being  employed. 
When  the  Government  Impowes  food  taxes  to 
support  its  armies,  the  Cosnmunlsts  scream 
"The  people  are  being  starred."  The  OQnB> 
mtmist  troops,  carrying  o^  food-fOragtng 
expeditlotM  even  more  ruthlessly.  smg^eM  that 
this  Is  a  people's  food  commtttea  program. 
If  the  goremmoit  executes  a  Communist  spy. 
the  Beda  roar  that  they'll  get  the  war 
crlnklaala  r«q;x>n&ible.  For  their  own  part 
they  think  nothing  of  exterminating  whole 
villages  If  the  latter  do  not  properly  coop- 
erate with  their  liberation. 

Other  choice  bits  of  Communist  propa<- 
ganda  have  been  ladled  out  to  Chinese  and 
foreign  observers.  Before  the  captxire  of 
Mukden  it  was  suggested  that  foreign  bti&l- 
nessmen  should  remain  In  the  city,  pre- 
stnnably  to  participate  In  an  early  resump- 
tion of  International  trade.  The  latest  In- 
formation seeping  out.  not  through  s  free 
preas  but  by  word  of  mouth  from  refugees 
who  managed  to  escape  liberation,  tells  that 
Americans  are  held  Incotnmunirado.  that  the 
only  *nr '"■—"'*"  getting  any  trade  are 
Buariana. 

During  the  siege  of  Tainan  and  after  the 
capture  of  the  city,  foreign  mlsslonanes  were 
Innted  to  remain  and  aaeured  of  noninterfer- 
ence For  a  short  time.  Init  kng  enoagh  for 
Communist  radio  sftattowe  to  paMUtm  their 
reactions,  many  missionaries  were  enthusi- 
astic about  conditions.  Lately  an  ominous 
silence  has  descended  over  their  gtillibillty. 
Reports  tell  of  ho^Atals  and  schooU  per- 
mitted to  operate  only  as  Communist  insti- 
tutions, teaching  and  practtclirg  Communist 
principles. 

As  of  this  date.  March  1.  IMO.  foreign  and 
Chinese  business  and  professional  men  In 
Shanghai  and  Maakiag  are  receiving  the  same 
soothing-syrup  promises  of  fair  treatment 
and  freedom  of  operation — the  same  prom- 
ises so  easily  given  and  broken  In  Tsinan. 
Mukden.  Tientsin,  and  Petping.  It  is  strange 
Indeed    that   many   still   choose   to   believe 

iveaslon  of  mtaskmary  eSorts.  laMikAlua  ctf 
free  travel,  and  heavy  eensorship  of  noo- 
Commuoist  news  dtapufM*  from  occupied 
cities.  Communism  can  no  more  change  its 
methods  than  a  Ie(^>ard  his  spots.  Ingrained 
In  the  Communist  creed  and  upbrtngtng  Is 
the  doctrine  that  the  end  jorttAas  tke  womim. 
A  Commtmist  has  no  nomud  moat  at  moral 
responsibility  nor  any  tndlvldual  aenae  of 
honor.  His  tools  of  trade  are  minder,  i^lage, 
and  outrageous  fslerhnnrti  rq>eated  so  often 
that  the  more  guUlble  begin  to  believe 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Amrriran  people 
have  been  so  completely  eonfuaed  as  to  the 
alms  and  methods  of  Chinese  eommunlsm. 
thanka  to  the  wide  publicity  given  to  the 
writings  of  American  Journalists,  well  known 
among  their  fellow  eacxeepondenu  as  Cam' 
mnnWte  or  teUow  trareleia.  One  such  eor- 
reapoodent  raoMitly  published  a  book  pur- 
porting to  outUaa  «h*  ataaagM  that  have 
tmkcn  pUoe  in  China  ataaea  tbe  end  of  the 
war.  That  correspondent  had  not  been  in 
Oitna  for  even  a  single  day  since  JL94^ 


In  view  of  the  confused  thinking  at 
own  State  Department.  It  U  no  wonder  that 
the  Anterican  people  thenaelvea  are  con- 
fused. Our  people  have  been  told  abo«t 
agrarian  reform,  people's  armies  of  libera- 
tion, etc  Actually  there  la  only  one  real 
issue:  Is  or  Is  not  an  alien  communism  being 
forced  down  the  throat  of  a  people  wbo  do 
not  want  It?  Even  our  State  Department 
knows  there  can  be  only  otie  aaawar  to  that 
question;  that  a  small  group  of  native  trai- 
tors, supported  and  armed  by  Soviet  Ruaala, 
Is  condtxtlng  a  successful  and  aggrvaslre  at- 
tack on  a  free  China  that  has  traditionally 
extended  the  hand  of  friendship  to  our 
country  and  Its  peo|Ae. 

In  recent  years  stKh  "pinko"  ityartmu  aa 
Teddy  White.  Harold  Isaacs.  Annalee  Mcoby, 
Darrell  Berrlgan.  Harrlaon  Porman.  Edgar 
Snow,  and  Anna  Tnulaa  IKrrmg  have  von  a 
wide  audience  in  Amsrlaa.  It  la  iBtarestiag 
to  note  that  those  few  among  them  who 
hare  chosen  to  return  to  China  visit  the 
areas  of  free  China,  where  they  travel  as  they 
please,  write  as  they  please — not  the  Com- 
munist areas  they  so  greatly  admire.  In 
Ooramunlst  China,  as  is  now  being  proved, 
oamapondents  hare  no  freedcon  of  move- 
ment, no  freedom  from  censorship,  no  right 
to  Investigate  or  Inquire. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  perfect  Na- 
tion In  this  Imperfect  world,  and  I  wotild  be 
the  last  to  claim  that  present-day  China  Is 
the  answer  to  man's  troubled  existence.  But 
like  the  great  majority  of  the  world's  people. 
I  hate  communism  for  Its  vicious  abridg- 
ments of  human  freedom,  (or  Its  blood  lust, 
and  Its  lording  of  the  state  over  the  peofrte. 
Ooaunmlan,  like  any  sprouting,  llrmg  or- 
gsiill  anMt  grow  or  die.  Democracy,  as  wa 
know  tt.  and  eoomiunlsm  cannot  live  In  har- 
mony side  by  side.  The  spirit  and  soul  of 
those  among  vm  who  are  free  eanaot  rest  or 
be  obUviotis  to  the  enslavement  of  mUllooa. 
Christianity  cannot  tolerate  such  indiffer- 
ence. 

It  Is  high  time  that  Americans  grasped 
the  true  facts  of  Soviet  Communist  expan- 
sion in  China.  Every  step  of  the  Communist 
tide  shows  cTldenoe  of  careful.  Moscow- 
p»aTii>#d  cttovctlon-  The  mere  (act  that  (or 
over  9B  years  the  small  groopa  of  Oommui\lat 
bands  were  confined  to  the  hills  of  remote 
northwest  China,  only  to  burst  forth  in  a 
fiood  since  the  World  War.  Is  absolute  procf 
of  suddenly  acqtiired  outsldk  aid  and  direc- 
tion. 

As  I  write  today,  comroimten  has  airaady 
achieved  a  main  objective.  By  poihtag  to 
the  aorthem  baak  of  the  Yangtae.  tt  baa 
TtrtnaUy  secured  Bnasta  against  any  poasl- 
bllity  of  air  attack  on  her  vital  Ural  rcgloa 
or  trana-Slberlan  railroad  from  Arts.  With 
her  back  door  firmly  secured.  Boaaia  Is  now 
free  to  go  ahead  with  her 
Eorope,  abovlug  the  Western 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  ImposriMMty  of 
winning  what  must  be  a  defenslv«  war. 

Every  diplomatic  move  we  have  made  since 
VJ-day  has  added  anothar  link  to  the  ctoaia 
which  wlU  Mod  oa  to  the  defwMa  Ot  a 
shrUBfean  Burope — where  we  cannot  ho^  to 
win.  Xnsttaad  of  crganlxtng  aiKl  iUpportlag 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  ail  the  world. 
peoples  at  all  races.  reUgtona.  and  creeds  who 
are  ofvoaed  to  eommunlaaa.  we  atand  by  with 
folded  bands  while  our  frlendi  and  potential 
allies  are  being  suixnergcd.  one  by  one.  In 
Asia.  With  Asia  communlaed.  a  war  for 
ain-vtval  win  be  Inevitable 

Grave  as  the  situation  is  today.  I  do  not 
bcheve  we  have  lost  the  itaal 
StlU  have  a  chance.  Lf  tha 
peoples  of  the  world  will  look  the  facts  of 
Asiatic  Communist  upaaalMi  in  the  imea. 
We  can  still  supply  tha  awnO  aoaodnt  of 
needed  military  and  other  help,  together  with 
superriaory  peraonnel.  to  turn  the  Bed  tide. 
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Basins-Point  System  Aatomaticallj  Re- 
talts  in  Identical  Prices — No  Chance 
for  Bayer  To  ReceiTe  CompetitiTe 
Prices — Moratorium  Should  Not  Be 
Granted  by  Coasress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  P  ATM  AN 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21.1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Iniquitous  results  of  the  twising-pcint  sys- 
tem is  the  absolute  identity  of  prices, 
down  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  a  cent. 
Under  the  basing-point  system,  destina- 
tion prices  to  any  given  customer  are 
exactly  the  same  from  all  sellers.  Dif- 
ferences in  manufacturing  costs  among 
the  various  sellers,  differences  in  trans- 
portation charges,  differences  of  every 


kind  are  all  wipep 
just  pay  your 
choice. 

That  the  basing 
suit  in  the  abso 
tion  prices  is  pr^v 
sealed   bids   to 
Lower  prices  car 
member  of  the  b  ising 
a  mistake  in  app 
some   recalcitrafct 
competes  and  thereby 
Higher  bids  are 
which  any  suppl 
nate  himself,  wl^ile 
of  competition. 

The  following 
Identical  bids  in 
a  period  of  more 
puted  from  spe  rifled 
State  and  Pede:  al 
The  figures  clearly 
the   basing-poir  t 
destroys  competi 
the  victim  of  this 
listlc  system 


out.    No  competition — 
riioney,  for  you  have  no 


-point  system  does  re- 

ute  identity  of  destina- 

ed  by  data  revealed  in 

governmental    agencies. 

appear  only  when  some 

point  group  makes 

ying  the  system  or  when 

supplier   deliberately 

violates  the  system. 

|a  convenient  method  by 

er  may  effectively  elimi- 

offering  a  semblance 

table  presents  data  on 

he  cement  industry  over 

than  10  years  and  com- 

bids  submitted  to 

purchasing  agencies. 

reveal  how  perfectly 

system   automaticjdly 

ion  and  makes  the  buyer 

collusive  and  monopo- 


Cement — Manufacturers'  destination  prices   hid  to  G<n  ernment  agenciea 


Ye»r 


MR. 


Total. 


Barr^ 


>aiani.«s 
»\.9m 

*  10, 000 

*^ooo 
M.an 


31.M5.7D7 


I 


I 


NOBbw 


Ntunber 
of  maim- 


579 
5» 
4 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
7 


1,277 


IS 
77 
.« 
13 
H 
3 
18 
U 
II 
13 


Total 
number 


Md 


Bidi5  at  formala 
prices 


Bids  above 
orBBBla  prices 


223 


1.3W 

7,713 

4.«63 

•38 

S 

•• 

18 

14 

11 

«2» 


13.  «• 


l.MS| 
7.  .143  i 
4..VB  I 
3» 
7 
ft 
W 
14 
II 
29 


U373 


w.vn 
06.  ly 

97. 6« 

100.00 

87.90 

MW.m 
loaoo 
loaoo 
loaoo 

lOOiOO 


V^M 


t  the  sum  Bannfacturer  bid  od  mure  tlian  one  inxitatiaa. 
<  BMi  ••  Stale  Mlhvay  nnmimima  on  mmeroas  projects. 

*  Bid*  to  Fadwal  ■fiti  n  on  tn(itvi<l>ial  proi(>rts. 

*  BoiM  VMaBiwtams  did  not  hki  (or  ail  destinationa. 

*  Cnuathn  as  separate  the  biCs  by  individual  manu/actorers  for  cement  in  bu(  aod  in 


These  figures  were  based  on  investiga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  its  price  l>ases  Inquiry  ( 1932 ) .  and  in 
Its  Cement  Institute  case  (37  P.  T.  C. 
87>.  The  1927.  1929,  and  19.30  bids  were 
all  to  various  State  highway  commis- 
sions for  shipment  to  more  than  1.250 
destinations  in  the  nine  SUJtes  of  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Iowa,  Louisiana.  Maryland. 
Missouri.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina,  and 
Wisconsin.  The  general  showing  is 
that,  by  years,  from  95  to  99.7  percent  of 
the  bids  were  identical  with  the  basing- 
point  destination  price.  In  no  year  did 
the  number  of  bids  which  were  at  a  less 
price  amount  to  as  much  as  2  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  bids.  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  basing-point  system 
produced  approximately  99  percent  uni- 
formity in  price. 

For  the  smaller  number  of  bids  to 
Federal  agencies  during  the  years  1934 
to  1937,  inclusive,  the  showing  of  uni- 
formity of  bid  prices  is  even  more  strik- 
ing. For  six  of  the  seven  Individual  proj- 
ects covered.  100  percent  of  the  bids  car- 
ried identical  prices.  For  the  seventh 
project,  seven  of  the  eight  bidders  named 
prices  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  bas- 
ing-point system.  One  bid  higher  desti- 
nation   prices,    thereby    indicating    a 


probable  lack 
ness. 

Taking  all  of 
find  that  out  of 
bid  for  shipmen 
nations,  only  1.; 
less  than  required 

Any  moratoriLim 
aside  the  decision 
Supreme  Court 
point  system, 
resulted    in    99 
price,  as  the  aboie 
is  not  competitiye 
criminatory,  as 
6  to  1  decision  fdund 


Bids  under 
fennola  prices 


Kumher,  Percent  >  umber  Percent  Number  Percent 


2 

237 

00 


3.07 
1.29 


izao 


300 


zia 


3 
134 

49 


185 


0.1^ 
1.74 
1.05 


1.33 


(f  interest  In  the  busi- 


tbese  bids  together,  we 

a  total  of  13,858  prices 

to  1.277  different  desti- 

J  percent  were  at  prices 

by  the  system. 

would  In  effect  set 

of  the  United  States 

outlawing   the   basing- 

'his  is  the  system  that 

percent    uniformity   of 

table  shows,  and  which 

but  collusive  and  dis- 

iie  Supreme  Court  in  a 

it  to  be. 


Rassij  n  Commanism 

EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

W»COKStN 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
March  21.  1949 

Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speak - 
article  has  just  come 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

Monday 

Mr.  SMITH  of 
er.  an  Importan ; 


to  my  attention.  It  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Russian  communism.  It  ap- 
peared In  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  vol- 
ume in,  No.  4,  1947,  and  was  written  by 
Dr.  Roman  Smal  Stocky,  now  professor 
of  modern  languages  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, and  formerly  a  professor  at  War- 
saw University.  During  the  last  war  Dr. 
Stocky  was  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  referred  to  is 
entitled  "The  Promethean  Movement." 
Dr.  Stocky  has  revealed  in  a  concise  and 
forceful  manner  the  struggle  of  the  sub- 
jugated nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
freedom.  Too  few  people  in  the  United 
States  realize  that  the-se  small  nations 
are  actually  fighting  Red  Russia  against 
what  appear  to  be  terrific  odds.  Ulti- 
mately they  will  prevail  because  they 
have  God  and  right  on  their  side,  but  it 
may  take  a  long,  long  time.  We  in  this 
country  must  always  support  the  cause 
of  right,  and  if  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  mean  anything  we  must 
speak  out  now  against  godless  commu- 
nism, which  has  pressed  its  iron  heel 
upon  liberty-loving  people 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Stocky  says  In  part: 

The  American  public  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  fact  that  all  the  problems  which  now  con- 
front the  United  States  In  world  policy,  espe- 
cially In  Europe,  have  their  roots  In  the  mis- 
takes made  after  World  War  I. 

Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the 
errors  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
caused  World  War  11: 

(a)  The  responsibility  for  World  War  11: 
"The  methods  of  dictatorship  over  peoples 

which  were  first  applied  by  Czar  Ivan  the 
Terrible  and  then  extended  and  improved  by 
Lenin  and  Stalin  with  police  terror,  arbitrary 
shootings,  mass  exile  to  concentration  camps 
at  hard  labor,  the  annihilation  of  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  faith,  word,  press,  social  or- 
ganizations, and  courts — found  their  Imita- 
tors In  Italy  and  Germany. 

"The  application  of  these  Soviet  Moscow 
methods — which  were  tolerated  through  long 
years  by  the  League  of  Nations  against  the 
subjvigated  nationalities — to  Ethiopia,  Spain. 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Albania  led  to 
World  War  U. 

"At  the  true  source  of  the  war  waa  that 
anarchy  and  laclc  of  consciousness  of  law  in 
International  relations  which  was  caused  by 
the  methods  of  the  totalitarian  dictatorship 
of  Soviet  Moscow.  The  creator  of  this  dicta- 
torship Is  Stalin.  He  and  the  totalitarian 
dictatorship  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
Soviet  Union  with  its  Immoral,  Inhuman 
views  and  methods  are  the  real  causes  of 
World  War  n.  which  brought  terrible  blood- 
shed and  disaster  to  the  whole  world." 

(b)  The  accusation  of  Stalin: 

"We,  the  peoples  enslaved  by  Soviet  Mos- 
cow, accuse  Stalin  before  world  public  opin- 
ion of  these  crimes: 

"(1)  In  August,  1939,  he  concluded  with 
Hitler  the  nonaggresslon  pact  and  the  secret 
treaty  concerning  the  partition  of  Poland 
and  the  annexation  of  western  Ukraine. 
Thus,  through  his  friendship  and  collabora- 
tion he  guaranteed  for  Hitler  security  in  the 
East  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  start 
World  War  II.  ^ 

"(2)  He  violated  the  Brland-Kellogg  Pact 
of  August  27.  1928,  signed  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
in  London. 

"(3)  On  September  1.  1939,  he  violated 
the  nonaggreaalcn  pact  previously  concluded 
with  Poland  and  by  meana  of  his  armed  ag- 
gression—the invasion  of  Poland  from  the 
east— he  helped  Hitler  to  defeat  Poland. 
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"(4>  Afterward  he  violated  the  right  of 
aell-determtnatlon  of  the  population  of 
western  Uio-aine  by  annexing  it. 

"(5)  After  the  Red  army  occupied  western 
Ukraine,  he  forcibly  removed  hundred*  of 
thousands  of  Ukralniana  and  Poles  into  con- 
centration camps  in  tlie  north.  In  Siberia 
and  Turkestan.  Then  he  Introduced  the 
regime  of  the  Communist  dictatorship  In 
western  Ukraine  and  hla  NKVD  physlcaUy 
liquidated  the  democratic  Ukrainian  parties 
and  deprived  everyone  of  all  basic  human 
rights. 

"(6)  He  violated  the  right  of  Belf-det»ml- 
natlon  of  the  Ukrainian  population  of  Buko- 
vlna  by  the  annexation  of  their  territory 
and  enslaved  them  by  the  same  methods. 

"(7)  He  perpetrated  the  greatest  single 
mass  murder  known  to  the  civilized  world  by 
exterminating  in  the  forest  of  Katyn  Toare 
ttum  10,000  prisoners  of  war, 

"(8)  Prom  September  1939  until  Jime  1941 
he  sent  to  Hitler  over  1,000,000  freight  cars 
of  com.  manganese,  Iron  ore,  and  other  raw 
materials  which  he  had  stolen  from  the  un- 
happy population  whom  he  was  oppressing. 
Thus,  he  Ls  guilty  of  participation  In  the 
criminal  aggression  on  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  by  Hitler  and  the  further  catas- 
trophlcal  rout  ol  Prance. 

"(9)  He  violated,  despite  nonaggresslon 
pacts,  the  independence  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  and.  by  armed  aggression,  oc- 
cupied Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthtianla  and 
(•tabiished  everywhere  the  regime  of  totali- 
tarian Communist  terror  and  annihilated  the 
whole  inteUigentsia  of  these  nations. 

"(10)  By  means  of  armed  aggression  he 
violated  the  Independence  of  Finland  with 
whom  he  had  also  a  nonaggresslon  pact  and 
tried  to  occupy  it. 

"(11)  Finally  he  violated  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  Carpatho-Ukralne,  annexed 
Its  territory,  enslaved  Its  population,  and 
nmrdered  Its  legal  President,  Monsignor 
HlDloshyn. 

"All  wlUful  actions  of  aggreirion.  brutality, 
and  banditry  are  war  crimes.  Stalin  and  his 
collaborators  must  be  prosecuted  as  war  crlm- 
huils  befOTe  the  International  Court,  taking 
Into  account  the  definition  of  aggression  ol 
Soviet  Foreign  Commissar  M.  Lltvlnov  (de- 
clared at  Geneva.  Septemt)er  21,  1937):  'An 
aggression  remains  an  aggression  whatever 
the  formula  beneath  which  It  Is  disguised. 
No  International  principle  can  ever  Justify 
•ggreasion.  armed  Intervention,  the  Invasion 
of  other  states,  and  the  violation  of  interna- 
tional treaties  which  it  implies.'  " 

(c)  The  progress  of  World  War  U  in  east- 
em  Europe  and  its  restiit  after  the  struggle 
of  the  subjugated  nations  against  Hitlfer  ftnd 
Stalin: 

"The  course  of  affairs  of  World  War  n  in 
eastern  Eurotje  showed  clearly  that  quest  for 
national  liberation  of  the  peoples  ensUved  by 
Moacow  Is  the  iMsic  problem  in  this  part  at 
the  «aropean  (Xjntlnent.  There  wUl  exist 
neither  order  nor  quiet  there  untU  these 
problems  are  solved. 

"It  la  historically  proven  that  Hitler's 
vmtas  continued  to  advance  toward  the  east 
M  lOBg  as  he  could  conceal  his  aims  and  his 
policies  concerning  these  peoples.  Having 
used  deceitful  propaganda  and  provocative 
promises.  Hitler  succeeded  from  the  first  In 
attracting  some  of  the  youth  of  the  oppressed 
peoples  for  the  common  struggle  against  the 
SKt  terroristic  Moscow.  The  moment  it  be- 
eame  clear  that  Hitler  had  no  intenUon  of 
respecting  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
the  people  of  Ultralne.  the  Baltic  states. 
White  Ruthenla,  the  Don  and  Kubanla,  a 
powerful  guerrilla  movement  for  national 
liberation  broke  out  in  his  rear.  Even  thoae 
fOOng  men  who  formerly  had  been  deceived 
»Sr  Btler's  propaganda  embraced  then  the 
Mea  of  the  armed  struggle  against  Hitler's 
totalitarianism    and    the    Nazi    occupation. 


Many  leaden  of  the  young  men  and  tfaoa- 
sands  of  patriots  paid  tor  their  struf^a 
against  Hitlertam  by  being  tortured  and  ahot 
by  the  Gestapo  or  by  imprisonment  in  con- 
centration camps  as  enemies  of  the  Third 
Reich. 

"The  victorious  procession  of  Omnan 
armies  in  eastern  Buroiie  was  stopped,  not 
by  Stalin,  but  by  the  fighting  of  the  na- 
tional partisans  of  the  Ukrainians.  White 
Ruthenians,  and  Lithuanians  who  aimed  at 
Uberation.  Stalin  understood  this  very  weil 
when  at  the  critical  momenta  of  the  t>atties 
near  Moscow  and  Stalingrad  he  tried  to  save 
himself  by  broadcasting  proclamations  of 
true  national  liberation.  He  also  made  dif- 
ferent tactical  concessions  in  an  effori;  to 
calm  the  national  and  religious  feelings  of 
the  peoples  living  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

"He  accepted  even  and  signed  solemnly  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  The  peoples  expressed  by 
Red  Moscow  did  not  believe  even  for  a 
moment  that  Stalin  was  sincere  in  tills  ac- 
ceptance, but  they  lieUeved  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  who  acknowledged  and 
understood  this  signatiu-e  as  an  obligation 
of  Stalin  regarding  all  the  oppressed  peoples. 

"After  sacrificing  millions  of  human  vic- 
tims and  stilferlng  enormous  losses  of  their 
property  during  this  war,  the  peoples  op- 
pressed by  Stalin  believe  that  they  have  an 
indisputable  right  to  demand  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  protect  their  Inter- 
ests and  compel  the  unlimited  dictator 
Stalin  really  to  fulfill  his  promises  as  to  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  in  the  U.  6.  S.  B. 

"A  year  has  passed  since  Hitler's  Germany 
surrendered  to  the  democratic  states,  but, 
unforiiuiately,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  not  obtained  Stalin's  agree- 
ment to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter. 

"Thus  the  results  of  World  War  n  have 
given  no  freedom  to  the  nationalities  op- 
pressed by  Stalin.  Moreover,  Bed  Moscow 
has  used  the  same  technlqiie  of  aggression 
that  formerly  was  employed  to  enslave 
Ukraine  and  Caucasus,  to  deprive  of  free- 
dom also  Poland,  the  Baltic  states.  Finland, 
and  the  Balkans.  The  turn  of  Csechoslo- 
vakla  will  come.  The  war  started  by  a  small 
Munich  compromise  with  the  dictatorship 
of  Hitler  and  finished  with  the  grandiose 
total  compromise  with  the  dlctatoralilp  of 
Stalin. 

"World  War  n  ended  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  League  of  Nations — the  United 
Nations.  But  the  same  Stalin  who  unmerci- 
fully destroys  all  peoples  whom  he  oppresses 
by  depriving  them  of  every  human  right  and 
tiiming  them  into  slaves  of  the  totaUtarlan 
Soviet  regime  has  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  underwrite  the  democratic  statutes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

(d)  Warning  of  Stalin's  world  war  HI: 

"We,  the  nations  oppressed  by  Bed  im- 
perialistic Moscow,  now  warn  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world.  Stalin's  provocative 
and  aggressive  methods  led  to  World  War  II. 
If  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  do 
not  oblige  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
putillcs  reaUy  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
the  statutes  of  the  United  Nations  regarding 
the  peoples  enslaved  by  Stalin  and  thus  allow 
the  Soviets  to  apply  their  methods  at  prov- 
ocation and  aggression  in  international  re- 
lations— we  will  face  world  war  IIL 

"We  must  acknowledge  tha,t  Stalin  does 
not  want  and  cannot  live  without  bis  metliods 
of  aggressicm.  penetration,  compulsion,  and 
removal  because  he  wants  to  take  advantage 
erf  the  present  moment,  when  all  European 
peoples  are  weakened,  to  realise  the  Com- 
mtmlst  Stalin  doctrine  demanding  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  Including  the  Middle 
Bast  and  the  Suez  Canal,  to  be  his  sphere  cf 
Influence — the  last  step  to  the  cconmunlstlc 
world  revolution. 

"Instead  of  the  fallen  Hitlerlam.  a  stUl 
more     dreadful     totaUtari&n     OlafflnlMii     is 


tfcwtwHTig  all  the  tree  deoaoeratie  i 
StaM^tan,  the  old  root  and 
prototype  of  faadsm  aatf 
the  Promethean  aattoai 
by  Soviet  imperlaiian,  that*  are  new  vlctinw 
of  the  Bolahevik  agftiBaaiop  suffering  now 
under  Stalin's  yoke:  the  Latvians,  Lithu- 
anians, Estonians.  Finns,  and  the  peoples  of 
Central  Europe :  Polaa,  Csechs.  Slovaks,  Hun- 
garians, Austriana.  Bulgarians,  Roman iana^ 
Albanians,  and  Tugoalavs.  Soviet  agtuwion 
is  openly  threatening  Korea.  Manchuria. 
China,  Turkey,  and  all  the  pec  pies  of  the 
Near  East.     •     •     • 

"In  the  course  of  the  past  IS  yaart,  since 
the  Promethean  League  was  orsaniaed.  we 
have  warned  c(»nstantly  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  of  the  coming  danger  of  MOaoow*B 
Imperialism  to  all  mankind.  Now  we  appeal 
to  all  the  p^plea  again,  calling  them  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  mortal  itawgg 
hanging  over  the  world  and  to  defend  the 
humanitarian  foundations  of  human  exist- 
ence, living  in  the  soul  and  nature  of  men 
and  given  them  by  our  Lord,  to  defend 
themselves  against  this  terrible  danger  of 
conquest  by  propaganda  and  agtPaaalon  at 
the  international  aatanlsts. 

"The  rmpn— tWltj  lor  the  ***—-*"—  of  the 
new  war  would  taU  on  the  Stalia  dictatorship 
and  also,  in  the  samk  degree,  on  the  \m- 
princlpled  opportunism  of  the  United  State* 
and  Great  Britain  wlUch  allows  the  Soviet 
Union  again  to  break  all  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  of  the  United  Nations 
as  regards  internal  and  foreign  politics." 

(e)  Atlantic  Charter,  United  Nations — ap- 
peal to  the  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Great  Britain: 

"Faithfxil  to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Cliarter.  the  Promethean  Leacue  of  the  peo- 
ples subjxigated  by  Soviet  Moscow  from  now 
on  takes  the  name  Promethean  Atlantic 
Charter  League  and  calls  upon  all  Amtfi- 
can  and  British  cltiaena  to  organiae  corre- 
sponding leagues  of  the  friends  of  our  eauae 
for  the  moral  support  of  our  legal  demanda 
and  for  the  security  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

"Let  them,  the  free  citizens  of  the  western 
democracies,  help  us  to  explain  to  the  world 
that  the  l>est  democracy  of  the  world,  aa 
shown  by  Communist  propagaada  vaing  aU 
the  methods  of  Goebbels,  ia  really  a  disgust- 
ing dictatorship  of  the  Bolahevik  Party  with 
its  concentration  can^pi  and  its  NKVD;  tiiat 
the  attained  sodalism  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
proclaimed  solemnly  by  the  saoM  vodleroua 
propaganda  is  in  reality  a  state  capitaUaoi 
of  the  worst  kind,  based  on  the  compulsory 
labor  of  slave  workers:  that  there  is  no 
fundamental  diflerence  between  bolahevism« 
nazism,  or  fascism:  no  capitalist  class  in  any 
country  is  able  to  exploit  the  workers  to 
such  a  dagree  as  the  Communist  bureaucrats 
and  commissars  are  exploiting  them  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Let  them  explain  to  the  world 
that  the  solution  of  the  national  question  in 
the  Soviet  Union  proclaimed  by  Red  Moscow 
by  the  creating  of  the  so-called  independent 
republics  is  a  fiction  and  deceit  by  which 
Moscow  systematically  annihilates  and  Russi- 
fies the  Individual,  separate,  subjugated 
peoples. 

"Therefore  the  peoples  oppressed  by  Moa- 
cow will  always  and  everywhere  support  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  because  only  their  fulfill- 
ment can  save  the  world  from  world  war  HI, 
which  Is  being  prepared  by  Stalin's  new  5- year 
plan.  Our  task  is  hard,  because  the  Soviet 
Union  aa  s  member  of  the  United  Nation* 
will  constantly  and  consciously  aabotace  all 
efforts  toward  democracy  auid  peace." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation is  a  principle  that  must  not  be 
abandoned.  Our  sil^it  dead  of  two 
world  wars  will  not  rest  if  we  are  derelict 
in  this  important  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOfiAAS 

or  UTAH 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  21  (legisiative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUh.  Mr  Prnidyt. 
1  tek  unanimous  consent  to  have  tDSCTted 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  This  Is  Worth  Our  Best,"  by 
Prof.  Howard  W.  Odum.  which  appeared 
In  the  January  1949  Issue  of  the  South- 
em  Packet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

This  Is  Wo«th  Oub  Bist 
<By  Howard  W.  Odum) 

From  all  wallu  of  life  In  the  South— old 
and  young,  men  and  women,  white  and 
Negro,  rural  and  urban — people  are  asking, 
as  never  before,  soul-searching  questions 
about  what  is  best  for  the  South  to  do  In 
this  time  of  crisis  and  conflict  in  the  Nation. 
They  are  searching  with  equal  earnestness 
for  responsible  answers  to  their  Inquiries  as 
to  what  are  th«  actual  facts  of  this  stagger- 
iDf  dilemma  and  what  is  the  relation  of 
these  facts  to  the  IneacapaU*  issues  to  be 
faced.  They  not  only  waat  answers,  but  they 
want  to  have  a  part  in  determining  the  right 
answers. 

So.  too.  all  orer  the  country,  in  all  the 
otber  regions.  mlUioi«  of  other  people  are 
asking  the  same  questions  and  insisting  on 
having  a  part  in  answering  them;  for,  after 
all.  the  participants  and  the  programs  of 
action  are  broadly  regional  and  national, 
rather  than  narrowly  sectional  and  partisan. 

The  reason  for  this  Intenalflcatlon  and 
broadening  of  concern.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  effects  cf  a  changing  South,  a  chang- 
ing Nation,  and  all-world  civilization,  are 
mainly  flvefold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Sooth's  distinctiveness  in  its  tradition,  prac- 
tl0t.  and  legalization  of  segregation  and  its 
Mifro- white  caste  system  is  in  the  spotlight 
as  never  before.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Scuth  itself  has  loi.g  been  trying  to  find  ways 
out  of  Its  multiplying  dilemmas.  In  the 
third  place,  the  South  must  face  the  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  many  of  its  prac- 
tices are  unconstitutional.  In  the  fourth 
place,  the  Presidential  election  of  1948  clearly 
raflected  a  mandate  from  the  American 
people  for  the  application  of  the  civU  liber- 
ties principles  to  all  Negro-white  relation- 
ships. And  finally,  the  social  pressure  from 
national  agencies  for  leadership  and  com- 
munication Is  so  Intense  and  uncompromis- 
ing— and  the  difflculties  of  re&'^lvlng  dilXer- 
•noaa  are  so  great — that  rare  maturity  and 
wiadom  are  needed  to  avoid  tragic  conse- 
quences. 

Our  regional  approach,  therefore,  con- 
stitutes In  reality  an  appeal  for  the  crea- 
tive South  to  work  out  Its  own  positive, 
practical  adjustment  to  today's  crisis  rather 
tiMUa  to  be  driven,  coerced,  and  poUtically 
patiMilBail  Into  a  imatlw  daCenaa  to  meet 
ttoe  letter  of  consttkvtIaBat  daetatona.  The 
appeal  ts  for  acieutifle  and  statesmanlike 
ways  at  aehtevtng  a  powerful  and  enduring 
reoonvarslon  program  wubin  the  frame- 
work of  a  stable  cuttttMb  a  sound  economy^ 
a  Just  momlity.  a  changing  folk  psycbology, 
a  workable  political  democracy,  and  all  set 
In  tte  framework  of  an  America  of  sanelj 
balanced  natural  geographical  regions. 
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14.  And  to  do  all  erf  these  thlngi  calmly 
In  climate  of  what  the  Alsop  brothers  and 
others  accurately  describe  as  "The  hatred  of 
southern  Influence  in  Congress '  and  of  the 
accelerated  prop)aganda.  Interregional  con- 
flict, regional  libel,  and  name  calling  cur- 
rently  prevailing. 

15.  Again,  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
and  a  scientific  inventory  of  the  South  and 
the  Nation  so  as  to  provide  specifications  for 
the  future.  In  which  the  promise  and  costs 
of  conversion  from  general  segregation  to  at- 
tainable programs  of  nonsegregation  may  be 
examined,  revised,   and  adopted. 

16.  And  finally,  this  calls  for  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cultizral  and  political  maturity  than 
the  South  now  has,  and  by  the  same  token 
a  striving  for  that  maturity  which  la  the 
goal  of  the  good  society. 

17.  Still  more,  willingness  to  reexamine  the 
basis  of  the  southern  credo  as  a  substitute 
for  protest,  bitterness,  and  secession-minded- 
ness. 

18.  In  the  face  of  bitter  attack  and  vested 
frustration  by  many  irresponsibles,  isolated 
from  the  reality  of  living  democracy,  to  pro- 
tect the  great  mass  of  Negroes  from  outsiders 
who  would  weaken  or  destroy  their  extraor- 
dinary systems  of  schools,  churches,  indus- 
try, and  self -developed  programs  which  have 
amazed  the  world  by  their  mastery  and  by 
the  effectiveness  of  their  training  grounds 
for  progress  and  leadership. 

19.  In  this  transitional  era  to  stop,  through 
wholesome  methods,  the  almost  universal 
trend  toward  frustration  of  Negro  youth 
growing  from  ideologies  of  despair,  bitter- 
ness, hate,  and  aggression:  and  through  inter- 
racial cooperation  to  substitute  hope  based 
on  both  promise  and  actuality. 

20.  To  stop  being  afraid  of  democracy. 
Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousand!  of 
southerners  are  saying  In  substance,  "Let's 
try  some  of  these  things  out:  maybe  they  will 
work,  but  if  not  we  will  keep  on  trying." 

21.  And  finally,  somehow  to  stop  this  in- 
tersectional  bitterness  and  to  do  the  Job  be- 
fore us  In  spite  of  all  the  complexities  and 
cultural  immaturity  of  many  groups:  to  take 
the  controls  away  from  partisan  extremists; 
to  guard  against  those  ideas  and  acts  which 
seek  to  Inflame  and  divide  the  people  through 
irresponsible  agitation  and  violence. 

Something  besides  words 

These  tasks  call  for  work  more  than  words. 
Certainly  It  would  appear  that  argument  and 
debate  are  largely  futUe.  We  aU  agree  that 
practically  everything  that  is  said  is  true  any- 
way. But  what  else  is  true?  It  is  provincial 
to  argue  segregation  when  the  Nation  out- 
side the  South  has  made  up  Its  mind  that  It 
win  not  even  consider  negotiations  on  any 
baste  exrept  that  of  the  elimination  of  segre-  ^ 
gation,  and  the  South  Insists  that  this  ia  not 
•veil  subject  for  debate. 

The  southern  Dlxlecrats  reflected  imma- 
turity when  they  set  up  as  a  standard  of 
Judgment  for  voting  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States  the  index  of  his  favor  to  the 
South  and  his  agreement  on  racial  segrega- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  Intellectuals  are  so 
Immature  as  to  assume  that  age-old  race 
prejudice  and  religious  folk  conflicts  have 
been  ptirposeiy  put  on  like  a  garment — and 
that  a  simple  edict  from  Congress  will  cast  off 
the  garment  and  make  all  people  over. 

Many  southerners  are  so  naive  as  to  assume 
that  the  southern  regions  can  continue  in 
an  isolation  which  takes  pride  in  its  segrega- 
tion economy  in  a  changing  world!  So,  too, 
those  southern  folk  who,  hot  headed  and 
lawless,  retard  progress  In  all  aspects  of  re- 
gional development,  are  often  matched  by 
those  who.  crying  for  peace  and  brotherhood, 
set  the  stage  for  war  with  fighting  words  and 
class  conflict. 

Besides  the  ingredients  of  hard  work,  en- 
durance, and  maturity,  these  tasks  call  for 
givUig  up  something  rather  than  trying  to 
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get  more:  for  resolving  differences  rather 
than  for  the  shedding  of  blood;  for  bridging 
the  yawning  chasm  of  distance  and  differ- 
ence with  strong  structures,  rather  than 
breaking  through  weak  timliera  Into  a  flood- 
ing stream  of  revolution  or  plunging  to  de- 
struction in  too  short  a  leap. 

Know  the  facts — and  face  them 
Less  dramatically  and  more  realistically  our 
tasks  caU  for  knowing  the  facu  and  facing 
them;  for  a  better  understanding,  by  all,  of 
the  practical  situations  Involved,  and.  by 
opposing  groups,  of  each  other.  Of  the  gen- 
eral facts  and  situations  basic  to  next  steps, 
the  understanding  of  changes  going  on  in 
the  South  currently  will  help  clear  the  way 
for  southern  action  and  interpret  the  situa- 
tion to  South  and  Nation.  Of  these  changea, 
four  appear  fundamenal  for  cur  purposes. 

The  flrst  of  these  Ls  reflected  in  the  larger 
area  of  social  and  economic  development.  In- 
cluding population  changes  from  rural  to 
urban,  agrlcultxiral  and  Indiistrlal  develop- 
ment, economic  structure  as  well  as  techno- 
logical advances  and  fiscal  matters  of  public 
services.  Here  the  rate  of  recent  change  in 
the  South  has  been  greater  than  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  second  has  to  do 
with  changes  that  have  taken  place  among 
the  Negroes  in  the  South,  In  which  there  has 
been  almost  a  complete  change  In  many  as- 
pects of  Negro  life  and  culture  and  especially 
In  ideologies  and  attituces.  The  third  has 
to  do  with  Ideologies  and  attitudes  in  the 
white  South.  Here  there  has  been  little 
change,  except  in  the  case  of  Individuals, 
smaller  groups,  and  leaders.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  least  temporarily,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  solidifying  of  the  protest  defense 
attitudes.  The  fourth  change  reflects  an 
extraordinary  acceleration  of  the  trend  to- 
ward coercing  the  South  to  cc<nform  to  the 
national  Ideology  of  equality  of  peoples. 

All  theee  changea  have  resulted  in  tn- 
creaaed  tensions.  In  the  rise  of  the  Dlxlecrats, 
In  the  seeming  futility  of  southern  leader- 
ship, and  In  retarding  progress  In  much  of 
the  total  structure  of  the  South's  present- 
day  society.  They  have  also  challenged  the 
South  to  take  stock  of  Itself  anew  and  to 
move  forward.  These  assumptions  may  be 
tested  by  a  further  glimpse  of  example  of 
these  changes. 

rotre    CH.\NGES    IN    THB    SOOTHZRW    PROrOX 

I.  standards  of  achievement 
Changes  seem  to  be  In  the  following  areas 
In  the  Increase  of  wealth  and  of  Income;  In 
the  rise  of  the  general  standard  of  living  with 
considerable  Improvement  In  rural  living 
standards,  in  urbanization  and  therefore  th3 
bringing  about  d  a  better  balance  between 
the  country  and  the  city:  In  Increased  bal- 
ance between  agriculture  and  Industry,  and 
In  a  balanced  agriculture;  In  increased  mech- 
anization of  agrlculttire;  In  an  awakening  to 
the  meaning  of  conserving  i-esources;  In  great 
strides  In  technology,  such  as  research,  spe- 
dallaation  in  manufacturing,  transportation, 
communications:  in  increase  in  public  works 
and  special  public  social  services;  and  In  In- 
crease In  public  education  and  public  recre- 
ation. Theae  changes,  greater  than  In  the 
total  nation,  reflect  an  extraordinary  trans- 
fomatlon  In  the  total  southern  economy  and 
culttire. 

//.  The  new  Negro 

With  reference  to  the  Negro,  the  main 
ti^mrngm  amai  to  be  in  the  following  area :  a 
larg«  migmtlon  out  of  the  South,  and  there- 
fore a  decreasing  ratio  of  Negro  people  to  the 
total  population  of  the  South:  the  Increasing 
articulation  of  the  Negro  in  national  affairs 
and  politics  and  the  consequent  backwaah 
of  Influence  upon  the  Negro  In  the  South; 
a  large  migration  from  the  rural  South  to 
aouthern  cities,  tending  to  malte  the  Negro 
an  urt»an  rattier  than  a  rtiral  people;  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  educational  oppor- 
tunitiea  and  especially  in  high-scbooi  and 


college  enrollment;  a  rising  standard  of 
living,  the  rise  of  a  middle-  and  upper-class 
Negro;  changes  in  the  Negro  worker,  espe- 
cially the  woman  worker:  the  rise  of  the 
"new  Negro"  and  especially  a  "new"  Negro 
youth;  the  development  of  an  extraordinar- 
ily able  Negro  leadership;  an  aggreaaive  atti- 
tude toward  segregation;  an  Increase  cf  frus- 
tration and  aggression.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
way  to  emphasize  the  change  la  to  point  to 
the  almost  complete  newness  of  the  Negro 
with  the  "oldness"  of  the  whites  and  to  sense 
the  near  pity  which  the  new  Intellectual 
Negro  hi::.8  for  the  aoutliem  whites  who  are 
called  liberal. 

All  these  changes,  often  little  known  and 
understood  by  the  white  South,  manifest  a 
significant  change  in  race  relations  and  in 
the  ratio  of  the  Negro  to  the  total  cultural 
South.  For  it  is  not  only  that  tre  Negro  has 
developed  Important  upper  and  middle 
classes;  It  is  not  only  that  he  has  developed 
a  magnificent  leadership,  and  that  thousands 
have  taken  advantage  of  higher  educational 
opportunities;  it  is  not  only  that  Negro 
youth,  sensing  the  epochal  spiritusa  change 
m  racial  attitudes  and  led  by  Negro  leader- 
ship of  the  Nation  and  South.  U  willing  to 
experiment  with  every  type  of  equal  cppor- 
tun:*y:  It  is  all  this  and  more.  It  is  as  if 
some  universal  message  had  reached  the 
great  mass  of  Negroes,  urging  them  to  dream 
new  dreams  and  to  protest  against  the  old 
order. 

///.    The   white  South 

The  third  current  of  change,  namely,  the 
ideologies  and  attitudes  of  the  white  South 
can  be  understood  only  in  relation  to  the 
social  pressure  from  outside  wiiich  Is  dis- 
cussed In  the  next  paragraph.  In  general 
there  has  been  afi  increase  in  sectionalism 
and  the  recrudescence  of  the  North-South 
concept;  in  the  light  of  improvement  in  most 
everyday  a^iects  of  Negro  life  and  of  great 
progress  by  the  Negro,  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  white  South  to  insist  on  having 
credit  for  these  changes  and  for  the  con- 
tinuing improvement  within  the  framework 
of  segregation;  a  freer  discussion  than  form- 
erly: but  in  reaction,  a  sharpening  of  resist- 
ance and  a  reinforcing  of  opposition  to 
changes  In  segregation  practices;  an  Increase 
in  thought  and  talk  about  racism;  revolt 
against  the  Supreme  Court  decificns  with 
reference  to  voting  and  higher  education; 
and  more  articulate  opposition  to  Federal 
legislation  affecting  the  South;  the  still  solid 
South  with  minor  threats  of  secession  from 
the  Democratic  Party;  some  progress  in 
southern  organizations  for  civil  rights:  a 
relatively  large  number  of  young  college  stu- 
dents and  returned  GI's  advocating  a  more 
liberal  practice  with  reference  to  race  rela- 
tions; considerable  progress  in  organized  la- 
bor advances:  strong  reaction  against  change 
by  the  young  people  who  work  on  farms,  in 
factories,  and  who  operate  the  trucics  and 
taxis;  some  recrudescence  of  the  Ku  Elux 
Klan. 

/v.  The  South's  reaction 

With  reference  to  our  fourth  level  of 
change,  namely,  the  accelerated  trend  of  cut- 
side  presiiu"e  for  complete  transformation  of 
the  southern  segregation  pattern,  it  helps 
us  to  understand  the  situation  if  we  look  at 
these  pressures  in  the  light  of  the  South's 
unchanging  attitudes  as  described  at)ove. 
But  it  also  reminds  us  that  today  and  to- 
morrow are  not  yesterday. 

The  intensity  of  the  South's  reaction. 
seemingly  so  dlfflcult  to  Interpret  to  other 
regions,  is  after  all  an  inevitable  and  logical 
product  of  the  folk  process.  In  the  first 
place  the  extremity  of  Southern  reaction  Is 
often  matched  by  the  extremity  of  attack, 
as  when  notable  authorities  would  ascribe 
age-old  race  prejudices  to  the  perversion  of 
southwn  whites.  The  South,  of  course,  con- 
sidered it  the  other  way  around.  Yet.  the 
South  ia  the  only  major  segional  culture  I 


know  of  In  the  world  where  the  segregation 
and  exploitation  of  the  Negro  Is  considered  as 
a  part  of  virtue  In  preserving  western  clvlli- 
Batlon. 

Although  the  South's  convictions  are  baaed 
upon  cultural  traditions  and  frontier  heri- 
tage,  they    are    preaent-day    realities.      The 
South  explains  them  as  elemental. 
The  Past  Colors  the  Present 
First,  there  Is  the  universal  law  of  differ- 
ences,   such    that    no   two    individuals   are 
alike,  thus  resulting  in  a  wide  variation  of 
personality.     There   Is   then,   by   the   same 
token,  the  age-long  differentiation  of  ethnic 
groups,  commonly  assumed  to  Ise  races,  the 
most   liberal    characterization    of    which    is 
that   they   are   the   product   of   cumulative 
differences  over  long  periods  of  time  in  the 
framework  of  different  environmental  pres- 
sures.   Nevertheless,  throughout  the  world  of 
all  time  and  spatial  relations,  the  mode  of 
the  world's  collective  behavior  has  reflected 
more  different  ethnic  groups  than  have  ever 
been  counted. 

Third,  there  Is  the  assumed  verdict  of  the 
old  school  of  biologists  that  heredity  is  an 
Important  factor  In  all  human  aggregations 
as  well  as  animal  aggregations,  and  It  has 
been  the  common  assumption  of  traditional 
Ideologies  that  races  differ.  In  terms  at  cer- 
tain measurable  traits  stich  as  cephalic  index, 
texture  of  skin  and  hair,  color,  and  certain 
other  traits  used  primarily  for  Ideiitlflcatlon 
and  differentiation.  The  South  has  been  ac- 
customed to  cite  this  as  scientific  sanction 
for  the  fKJllcy  of  separation. 

There  has  been  the  assumption  that,  in 
the  great  reltalons  of  mankind,  class  distinc- 
tions and  ethnic  groupings  have  constituted 
a  part  of  the  basic  structure  of  the  cultures 
of  which  those  religions  are  the  primary 
index.  This,  from  the  southern  viewpoint, 
was  no  less  true  in  the  great  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion, both  In  the  Old  and  New  Testament!, 
In  the  earlier  assumptions  of  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  waters  and  the  later  asstimp- 
tions  of  servant  and  master.  This  became 
one  of  the  major  trends  In  the  fabric  of 
southern  folkways  and  mores  with  reference 
to  the  Negro. 

There  was,  then,  the  more  specific  tradi- 
tion of  the  South  set  In  the  total  framework 
of  slavery. 

There  was  next  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  epochal  experiment  and  trial  of 
making  the  slave  a  freeman  under  terms  of 
the  reconstruction. 

To  the  other  traditions  were  then  added 
the  powerful  structure  of  caste  based  on  sex 
and  race  and  the  Intensification  throtigh  dis- 
cussion, trial,  and  error  of  certain  of  the 
principal  southern  folkways  and  mores. 

There  was  still  again  a  ratloiuillmtlon  by 
the  South  of  what  was  idealized  as  American- 
ism. Not  only  In  the  old  days,  but  even  up 
to  yesterday  the  American  goal  has  often 
been  set  as  "the  preservation  ot  Aaa»xiemxx 
man  and  western  culture."  The  South  baa 
always  assumed,  and  backed  lU  assumptions 
with  the  'ntensity  of  all  Its  institutions,  that 
the  American  way  was  different  frran  and 
better  than  the  Etiropean  or  oriental  and 
that  the  Sr-uth  itself  was  a  bulwark  of 
Americanism. 

There  was  the  flnal  consideration  Involved 
in  the  stnicture  for  j\merlcan  democracy, 
namely,  its  gtagcupbla  representations  and 
Its  Constitution  through  which  the  Nation 
derives  its  permits  and  power  through  the 
States  and  throtigh  majority  rule.  And  that 
majorities  as  well  as  minorities  have  a  right 
to  choose  how  they  will  be  governed. 

TU  all  these  wen  added  the  day-ln-and- 
dav-out  accusation  that  -he  South  can  do 
nothing  well,  enjoy  no  rich  life,  achieve  no 
value,  because  it  sins  in  segregation.  Spring- 
time and  seasons  may  come,  love  and  romance 
may  abound,  great  achievementa  may  be  re- 
corded, but  they  are  as  sounding  brass  and 
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ttnfciing  cymbal*.  tmtU  the  South  has  satis- 
fled  the  world  on  the  luue  of  wgregatlon. 

Mqw.  the  trend  of  ouUlde  pressure  literally 
to  Ignore  all  of  these  basic  conditioning  in- 
fluences is  so  complete  a  change  that  much 
of  the  South  Is  caught  up  In  the  twofold 
dilemma:  first,  of  catching  Its  breath  from 
such  an  OTerwhelming  and  startling  chal- 
lenge, and.  second,  of  resentment  and  emo- 
tional demagogic  reaction. 

We  tntut  work  for  the  right  toayt 
Now.  since  this  is  a  major  problem  of  Amer- 
ican democracy— the  failure  to  meet  which 
might  very  well  destroy  the  soul  of  the  South 
and  cripple  a  great  Nation — manifestly  It  de- 
serves the  best  that  social  science  and  polit- 
ical strategy  can  achieve;  the  same  sort  of 
basic  inquiry  which  was  undertalien  In  the 
statennaiulllp  which  was  made  surtlculate  by 
the  founding  fathers  rather  than  being  rele- 
gated to  a  simple  moral  or  a  complex  emo- 
tional isstie.  or  left  to  vested  frustration, 
political  demagogery.  or  Intellectual  exhibi- 
tionism. It  would  be  unbelievable.  If  It  were 
not  true,  that  the  South  tnd  the  NaUon.  fac- 
ing their  greatest  domestic  dilemma  of  the 
centtiry.  would  not  set  up  means  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  same  sUtesmanlike  Inquiries 
as  are  aasumed  in  other  major  situations. 

What  we  propose,  therefore.  Is  to  continue 
this  American  way  In  a  reasonable  and  radi- 
cal departure  from  cur  present  and  past 
strategies.  This  means  that  we  begin  now 
on  the  agenda  which  we  have  listed,  but  also 
that  in  this  critical  stage  we  mtist  undertake 
such  comprehensive  inquiry,  throvigh  new 
research  and  Inventory,  as  will  make  possi- 
ble through  conference,  legislation,  and  plan- 
ning, a  statesmanlike  and  workable  blueprint 
for  an  enduring  program  of  reconversion. 
There  are  four  main  steps  Involved. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  new  and  comprehen- 
sive appraisal  of  the  South's  resources  and 
pec'ple  In  all  their  tiadltlonal  and  histori- 
cal backgrounds  and  in  the  light  of  the  most 
complete  1950  censtos  Inventory  possible. 
This  would  he  the  new  southern  regions  pro- 
jected Into  the  decades  ahead. 

The  second  Is  a  reappraisal  of  the  struc- 
ttire  of  American  democracy,  with  Its  or- 
ganic elements  of  geographic  representation. 
State  participation,  and  Judicial  structure, 
with  all  the  hazards  of  majority  and  minority 
riile  and  the  Ideals  of  American  democracy. 
This  Is  a  test  for  Judicial  and  legislative 
adaptation  to  the  modem  world. 

The  third  Is  a  complete  appraisal  of  the 
total  segregation  picture  of  the  South  and 
of  the  Nation  with  Inventory  as  it  relates 
to  the  total  structure  of  American  society. 

The  fourth  is  an  appraisal.  In  terms  of 
actual  programs,  of  what.  In  priority  sched- 
ules and  total  ccsts,  will  be  involved  in  the 
enactment  of  changes  demanded  by  consti- 
tutlorial  specifications  and  human  progress. 

Two  Ways  Forward 

We  must  begin,  as  Indicated;  and  we  must 
contiDue  with  more  knowledge  and  ma- 
turity than  we  now  have. 
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This 
^)ence   bill,  care 
Issue  of  Human 
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headed  by  the 
Is  sponsored  by 
Banking  and 
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the    Democratic    Party 
other  hand,  are  running 
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Bomlnate  a  coordinator  of 
(Hinting  at  an  office  simi- 


lar to   that  occupied   by  the   British   "eco- 
nomic dictator,"  Sir  Stafford  Crlppa. ) 

Well,  there  It  Is.  Regardless  of  preelec- 
tion statements.  Mr.  Truman  now  proposes 
to  move  in  on  Industry,  by  putting  overseers 
In  plants  of  his  selection,  or  by  buying  up 
the  management  with  subsidies,  or  by  open- 
ing (With  our  tax  money)  plants  which — 
with  the  help  of  tax-supported  subsidies — 
will  drive  efficiency  to  the  wall. 

That  Mr.  Truman  will  get  his  way  seems 
probable  to  me.  There  will  be  a  lot  of 
Jabberwocky  before  he  does,  but  since  the 
opposition  party  seems  almost  equally  with- 
out principle,  or  equally  lit)eral,  the  march 
toward  socialism  will  be  unimpeded.  You 
can  be  sure  that  when  the  propitious  "emer- 
gency" arises,  when  the  hobgoblin  of  war 
frightens  us  out  of  our  wits  or  the  fear  of 
unemployment  further  depresses  the  value 
of  liberty,  the  rats  of  bureaucracy  will  Infest 
the  hold  of  American  business.  Ultimately, 
of  course,  the  ship  will  sink,  but  In  the  mean- 
time there  will  be  cheese  for  all. 

There  Is  no  use  frothing  at  the  mouth  at 
the  turn  of  events.  Silly,  Indeed.  Is  the 
pointing  of  a  Sunday-school  finger  of  scorn 
at  political  duplicity.  As  with  young  Henry 
Adams,  any  expectation  of  something  else 
Is  due  to  misunderstanding  of  political 
standards.  Nor  need  you  worry  about  the 
future  of  America,  for  the  coming  gen- 
eration will  find  comfort  in  the  conditions 
to  which  they  were  born  and  trained;  it  has 
always  been  so. 

Only  you  and  I,  because  we  have  known 
better  times,  have  a  problem  on  our  hands. 
Our  habits  of  thotight  and  behavior  will 
make  It  dlfflcvilt  for  us  to  slither  Into  the 
aloiigh  of  national  socialism.  But,  precisely 
because  of  our  experience  in  self-reliance, 
we  should  not  find  it  too  difficult  to  devise 
some  hedge  against  what  we  know  we  must 
endure  during  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

m 

The  first  hedge  that  suggests  Itself,  because 
It  seems  easiest  to  accomplish,  is  to  find  a 
place  in  the  new  hierarchy.  No  doubt,  many 
lieutenants  of  Industry  will  do  so,  for  one 
must  live,  and  If  one  can  live  only  by  push- 
ing one's  snout  into  the  public  trough,  so  be 
It.  Besides — the  reasoning  goes — the  big 
shots  have  always  run  the  national  show, 
and  now  that  the  arena  is  so  vast  and  the 
mob  scenes  so  colossal  the  politicians  wiU 
not  be  able  to  do  without  managerial  skill. 
Perhaps. 

In  the  transition  from  private  enterprise  to 
socialism,  however,  there  is  a  hedge  that 
might  furnish  a  little  temporary  relief  for 
those  who  are  uninterested  In  the  Federal 
pay  roll.  In  this  country  the  ownership  of 
capital  is  so  widely  decentralized  that  na- 
tionalization cannot  be  accomplished  In  one 
fell  swoop,  as  In  Russia,  but  must  take  the 
course  of  purchase,  as  in  England;  therein 
lies  the  bit  of  protection. 

There  are  indications  that  this  hedge  is 
already  taking  shape.  Shortly  before  the 
Introduction  of  the  Spence  bill  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  declared  an  extra  dividend 
and  announced  Its  Intention  to  split  up  Its 
common  shares.  Soon  afterward.  General 
Motors  voted  an  extra  dividend,  and  then 
came  news  that  such  large  corporations  as 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  are  planning  to  Increase 
their  Issues  by  variations  of  the  split-up 
method. 

Now,  the  reason  for  splitting  up  stock  is 
simply  to  induce  wider  public  participation 
In  the  ownership  of  the  corporations.  And 
tha  obvious  question  is.  Why  do  the  directors 
seek  wider  distribution  of  ownership  at  this 
time?  What  is  the  urgency?  According  to 
reports,  there  are  now  upward  of  5,000,000 
holders  of  listed  securities.  Is  It  not  reason- 
able to  infer  a  desire  to  build  an  even  more 
formidable  pressure  group  against  poaslble 
confiscation? 
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iBtent.  as  evtrj  lawyer  knows,  la  most  dlfil- 
cult  to  prove,  and  where  so  many  directors 
are  involved  even  the  intimation  of  a  crn- 
certMl  p«vpose  would  be  rldlctilous.  But  the 
fact  icmalns  that  the  more  widows  and  or- 
phans who  hold  stock,  the  more  difficult  It 
would  be  for  the  State  to  move  in  ruthlessly 
on  the  corporation — or,  the  more  likely  that 
the  State  will  pay  generotisly  for  what  It  con- 
fiscates. 

And  the  price  must  move  up  as  the  number 
of  bidders  Increases.  Not  only  wUl  the  split- 
ting of  the  stock  attract  more  buyers,  but  so 
will  the  payment  of  higher  dividends.  The 
two  moves  cannot  be  disassociated,  particu- 
larly when  thev  are  simultaneous. 

Especially  telling  is  the  payment  of  higher 
dividends  at  a  time  when  business  is  expe- 
rlencme  a  drop  In  sales  and  prices  in  general 
are  tending  down.  It  would  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom  now  to  build  up  larger  reserves 
against  Indicated  contingencies.  What.  then, 
is  the  reason  for  the  distribution  of  capital? 

There  Is  also  the  tax  situation  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If  and  when  Mr.  Truman 
has  his  way,  levies  on  the  funds  of  corpora- 
tions will  be  increased:  in  fact,  his  program 
of  socialization  will  compel  such  a  course. 
Distribution  of  earnings  to  stockholders,  then, 
could  be  an  anticipatory  measure:  since  the 
tax  collector  wlU  get  it  anyhow,  why  not  pay 
It  out  and  let  the  stockholders  bear  the 
brunt? 

As  Will  Rogers  used  to  say.  I  know  only 
what  I  read  in  the  papers.  I  do  not  pretend 
abUity  to  predict  stock-market  quotations; 
that  Is  something  for  soothsayers  only.  But, 
putting  together  the  known  facts,  and  mix- 
ing in  the  known  inclinations  of  the  normal 
human  being,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Truman's  socialistic  proposals  have 
been  anticipated  in  Wall  Street.  If  that  is 
so.  the  market  offers  a  hedge  against  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  In  the  offing. 

It  Is  at  best,  as  said,  a  very  temporary 
hedge.  If  you  should  contemplate  It.  please 
remember  that.  You  cannot  escape  the  vise 
of  socialism.  Whatever  you  may  gain  by  mar- 
ket operations  wiU  soon  be  wiped  out  by 
taxation  and  depreciated  currency. 

England  Is  buying  out  private  Indtistry 
with  bonds.  In  spite  of  ERP,  these  British 
bonds  can  now  be  bought  on  the  New  York 
market  at  a  considerable  discount.  The  Brit- 
ish bondholders  are  willing  to  take  a  hefty 
loss  in  order  to  get  dollars  which  will  fetch 
them  something.  They  thought  they  took  a 
good  profit  when  they  sold  their  indtistries 
to  the  state,  but  now  they  know,  like  Faust, 
that  you  cannot  win  when  you  make  a  bar- 
gain with  Mephistopheles. 


lUly,  Portujal,  and  the  Pact 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  which  will  appear  in  the  national 
Catholic  weekly.  America,  in  its  March 
26  issue,  on  the  subject  of  Italy.  Portugal, 
and  the  pact: 

n-ALT,    POHTITGAI,,    AND    THX    PACT 

Now  that  the  debate  on  the  Atlantic  Pact 
has  begun,  we  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment wUl  answer  the  questions  about  it  that 
are  puzzling  and  pubUc.  One  of  them  is: 
How  can  Italy  and  Portugal,  which  are  not 
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mambcrs  of  the  United  Nationa.  be  IcgaUy 
eligible  to  Join  a  regioaal  defenae  arrange- 
ment within  the  framework  of  the  UN? 
In  a  remarkable  press  conference  on  March 
9.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  after 
admitting  that  the  Ideal  of  an  effective  uni- 
versal security  system  is  not  attainable  at  the 
preeent  time,  declared  in  the  next  breath 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  treaty  la 
unfaithful  to  the  United  Nationa.  In  every 
word  and  In  every  thought.  It  abides  by  the 
structures  of  that  organization. 

We  have  not.  however,  seen  any  official 
State  E>epartment  reply  to  the  question  we 
noted  above.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  pre- 
sumptuous, we  suggest  that  the  following 
considerations  might  help  toward  the  answer. 
Articles  51  and  52.  which  are  cited  as  the 
legal  foundations  of  regional  defense  pacts, 
do  not  consider  the  question  whether  UN 
members  may  exercise  the  collective  right  of 
self-defense  in  company  with  nonmembers. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  these  articles  which 
specifically  prohibits  member  states  from  en- 
tering regional  arrangements  with  nonmem- 
ber  states.  Since  there  are  no  specific  pro- 
hibitions, it  appears  that  members  of  the  UN 
and  nonmembers  may  Join  in  regional  de- 
fense pacts. 

Such  a  move,  while  not  violating  the  letter 
of  the  Charter,  would  not  contradict  its 
general  spirit  either.  The  right  of  self-de- 
fense, whether  Individual  or  collective,  is  so 
fimdamental  a  right  of  states,  as  of  lndi\-id- 
uals,  that  it  seems  untenable  to  hold  that  UN 
members  could  not  undertake  collective  trea- 
ties for  self-defense  with  nonmembers. 

Moreover,  article  52  specifically  states: 
'"This  article  in  no  way  impairs  the  appli- 
cation of  articles  34  and  35. "  Article  35  de- 
clares in  part: 

"A  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  may  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Security  Council  or  of  the  Assembly 
any  dispute  to  which  it  is  a  party  if  It  ac- 
cepts in  advance,  for  the  purposes  of  the  dis- 
pute, the  obligations  of  pacific  settlement 
provided  in  the  present  Charter." 

These  obligations  of  pacific  settlement  are 
enumerated  in  article  33.  and  Include  "ne- 
gotiation, enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice."  In 
view  of  this  obligation  on  the  jjart  of  non- 
members  to  resort  to  regional  arrangements. 
It  is  arguable  that  the  Charter  permits  mem- 
bers and  nonmembers  to  Join  in  regional  ar- 
rangemenu.  Since  the  Charter  does  not  spe- 
cifically prohibit  members  and  nonmembers 
from  Joining  in  regional  pacts,  and  since 
there  is  a  strong  prestimption  that  it  actually 
permits  such  arrangements,  there  seem  to 
be  no  legal  obstacles  In  the  way  of  Includ- 
tng  Italy  and  Portugal  In  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
Why  not  teU  the  American  public  that 
officially? 


tbe  House  to  one  phrase  in  the 
Btx*  that  has  ever  been  written: 

He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  Is  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city. 


Wbat  World  Thinks  of  Uuted  States— Re- 
port on  a  3-Year  Tour — Onr  Approach 
to  World  Problems  Is  Called  Ont- 
Bioded — State  Department  Upholds 
Status  Quo  Afainst  Asia's  Grass-Roots 
Revolutions — America's  Prestige  Has 
Dropped  Since  War — An  Interview  with 
Joseph  Fromm,  Far  Eastern  Editor, 
United  States  News  and  World  Report 


He  That  Ruleth  His  Spirit  Is  Greater  Than 
He  That  Taketh  a  Gty 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  HARE 

or  SOtTTH  CAaoLU*-* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllvta 

Thursday.  March  17.  1949 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  are  not  Irish  join  with  them  in  re- 
joicing in  their  festitities.  but  in  these 
days  of  apparent  unrest  and  threatened 
change  and  with  reference  to  that  which 
has  taJcen  place  during  the  present  Con- 
gress and  especially  on  yesterday.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  MICHICAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  most  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing interview  that  appears  in  the  March 
25  issue  of  the  United  States  News  and 
World  Report. 

Mr.  Joseph  Promm.  far  eastern  edi- 
tor of  United  States  News  and  World  Re- 
port, has  just  returned  to  America  after 
3  years  of  reporting  that  took  him  around 
the  world. 

During  his  travels,  Mr.  Fromm 
watched  the  beginning  and  the  growth 
of  the  American  occupation  in  Japan. 
He  was  in  China  when  the  Communist 
sweep  began,  and  he  foretold  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  govern- 
ment's control  over  millions  of  Chinese. 
In  the  last  year.  Mr.  Promm  has  been  on 
hand  for  the  fighting  in  Indonesia,  the 
revolution  in  Indochina,  the  pro-Com- 
munist uprising  in  Malaya,  the  warfare 
in  Palestine  and  elsewhere.  He  has 
covered  the  cold  war  from  Korea, 
through  the  Middle  East,  to  Spain.  Mr. 
Promm  is  in  the  United  States  for  a  vaca- 
tion before  returning  to  his  post  in  the 
Par  East. 

The  editors  of  United  States  News  and 
World  Report  sat  down  with  Mr.  Promm 
in  their  conference  rooms  to  discuss  his 
impressions  of  the  trend  of  world  events. 
His  opinions  appear  below: 

Question.  How  does  It  feel  to  be  back.  aT- 
ta  ail  that  traveling.  Mr.  Promm? 
Ansi^.  Fine.    Thia  country  looka  good. 
Question .  What   impressions  did  you  get 
overseas?    Do  people  think  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  war? 

Answer.  I  found  very  Uttle  feeUng  of  a 
prospect  of  war  most  places  I  went.  That  Is 
true  in  Spain,  for  example.  And  It  certainly 
is  true  in  China.  There  la  little  feeling  out 
there  about  a  war  between  America  aiul 
Russia. 
Question.  What  about  Iran? 
Answer.  In  Iran  I  found  generally  that 
the  people  didn  t  think  there  would  be  a 
war.  They  were  Jittery.  aU  right.  They  rec- 
ognize that  if  there  Is  a  war  any  so-caUed 
containment  policy  won't  contain  anybody 
there.  As  far  as  effectively  checking  the 
RusElans,  that  Isn't  even  a  prospect. 
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^ be«n  putting  to  $100,000,000  worth 

of  mUttMry  equipment — ao-ealled  curpluo — 
and  w«  gave  it  to  them  with  »  110.000.000 
er«dlt.  They  started  trying  to  derelop  an 
Iranian  army.  One  of  the  men  who  1»  acttre 
to  It  tdd  me  that  If  the  Russtans  marched 
Into  Iran  the  Iranian  Army  would  run  to  the 
iouth.  The  <mly  effective  reatetance  might 
be  gtMrrina  wvtar*. 

Question.  What  1*  the  biggest  impression 
fou  got,  oTer-all? 

I^m,r  I  think  the  outstanding  Impres- 
«i(ai  oooocrns  America  more  tlum  anythlixg 
else  People  etwywUeie  seem  to  think  the 
Aaertcan  approach  to  world  prvMesM  Is  out 
of  date  From  the  representation  of  the 
State  Department  I  got  the  Impression,  ss  1 
with  them  at  embassies  and  such 
that  the  United  States  >s  playing 
,  fj^  wotiA  as  tirr—g**  the  countries  were 
|l^  ffKK  pawns  and  there  were  no  human 
beings  mwlTed.  Lots  of  times  the  people 
dont  sesm  to  be  taken  toto  consideration 
at  alL 

There  smbh  to  be  a  tendency  to  think  you 
can  buy  nstiODS.  Too  can  pour  W.OOO.OOO.- 
000  toto  Chtoa.  but  you're  not  gotog  to  buy 
China.  There  is  s  rerolution  going  on 
tlHWUghout  Asia.  It's  a  popular,  mass  revo- 
taOao— right  from  the  grass  roots.  But  our 
policy,  much  of  It,  anyway,  is  still  based  on 
the  prewar  status  quo.  That  Is  the  impres- 
of  lots  of  people  In  Asia. 


aiuaaca's  lost  raxsncx 

At  the  end  of  the  war  I  was  lUbbergasted 
at  the  amount  cf  American  prestige.  In 
Malaya,  to  Indonesia,  people  would  pick  ms 
up  and  throw  their  arms  around  me.  In 
Indochina  it  was  the  same  thing.  They  ex- 
jmttd  i— Irs  to  be  the  champion  of  na< 
yuMrtM  auismnts. 

Tou  can  imagine  the  terrlflc  letdown  of 
these  people  when  they  decided  America 
was  on  the  side  of  the  colonial  powers.  For 
tostance.  the  first  Prime  Miiuster  of  the  In- 
aoocelan  Republic  'old  me:  "America  has 
batrayed  ua.  Americm  is  supporting  the 
Dotdi."  I  ran  toto  the  same  thing  m  Indo- 
chtoa.  where  the  people  are  fighting  the 
French. 

The  Cosamuni&ts  always  are  on  the  side 
of  the  natlODAitet  movements.  In  Indonesia, 
the  Oooununlst  Itoe  is:  "The  Americans 
have  betrajed  us.  The  Russians  have  agreed 
to  trade  with  us.  So  you  see  who  our 
friends  sre." 

Quarttan.  The  nnMiins  are  trying  to 
take  •tfMBfesge  of  tte  lit— tton  out  there? 

ftnwii  m  say.  rather,  tha*  they  have 
taken  advaat^e  of  a  historical  aMaation  and 
ve  have  not.  1  dont  credit  their  toteUi- 
fencc.  I  think  the  United  States  ]ust  failed 
to  sense  an  opportunity. 

tn  Saigon  I  had  a  conversation  with 
foaag  men  who  are  fighting  the 
French.  1  asked  one  of  them:  "Why  do  you 
follow  Bo  Chi  Mtoh.  He's  a  Oommiuiist. 
Doa*t  you  raallae  what  might  happen  to 
your  country?" 

-  They  were  amused.  The  man  I  was  talk- 
ing to  laughed  at  me  and  said:  "Tou  mean 
Ho  Cht  Mlnh  U  a  nationalist.  The  French 
have  destroyed  every  other  nstionallst  organ- 
laakkm  here.  We  would  rather  have  Indo- 
ddna  ruled  by  a  native  Communist  than  an 
Indochina  ruled  by  the  French." 

COMMt;  .tST  AaCVMKMTS  U(  CHIM* 

Question  Where  do  they  get  the  moospy 
and  the  instruments  to  spraad  this  oommu- 
aism? 

Answer.    The  point  is.  it  doesnt  take  much. 

Take  the  little  farmer  to  China  who  geu 
up  at  5  in  the  morning  and  works  untu  dark 
and  after.  He  pays  M  to  60  percent  of  his 
crop  n  rent,  another  90  percent  tn  taxes,  and 
thm  the  Army  comes  akmg  and  takes  10  per- 
cent more.    Be  sees  tto  cixance  of  a  change. 

Then  the  CXnnmunisU  come  along — with 
no  money  whatsoever — and  morety  say: 
"XiOok.    Why  are  you  doing  this?    Why  don't 


you  }oln  us  anc 
Tou  don't  need 

Another  thto ; 
got  a  lot  cf  fre^ 


StBfl 

ca  iang 


t 


Commu  aist 


Comtt  untst 
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w&s 
CommunI  sts 
Geriei&l 
there 
msTbe 


turn  OTsr  to 

That  lasted  a 
Mow,  though 

of  the 

I  know  of  one 

trapped   a 

equipment  of 

body  knew 

oMcers  were 

In  TlenUto 

the  Communls|s 
Question. 

now? 

Answer.  I 

to  set  up  a 
Question. 
Answo'.  To 

affairs 

operate  with 

probably 
Russia  is  Aeien 
I  thtok  on 
will  not  let 
this." 

Question, 
kept  Chins? 
sia  so  strong 

Answer      In 
think  there 
the 
China 
sion   out 
dominated 
that  time  and 
Kai-shek 
General 
a  lot  of  peop^ 
dldnt  want  a 
People  out 
8  marvelous 
to  leave  at  a 
thtog  blew  up 
MarshaU 
It  was  possibl  B 
munlsts.     But 
could   hsve 
popular 

Question 
the  standpoint 

Answer 
that  I  can't 
threat  to  , 
of  war.  the 
taktog  over 
safe.  But  I 
about  tovadl^g 

Politically, 
effect  of 
The  people  to 
may  say: 
north."     Man^' 
nists  before 
good  idea  to 
Question 
Answ 
this.     I  thlnJt 
thtog.    thoug 
seem  to  have 
Communists 
the  labor 
there.    But  I 
India  to  be 
as  it  was  to 


fight  for  your  rlghU  here?** 

money  to  mobUize  that. 

in  Chtoa  tht.  Communists 

guiis  and  ammunition.    It 

the  Russians  neglected  to 

Kai-«bek's  Nationalists. 

^  years. 

I  would  say  that  70  percent 

equipment  is  American. 

where  the  Communists 

Army    and    got    the 

,000  men.     In  Mukden,  every- 

the  Nationalist  troops  and 

^  their  guns  on  the  streets. 

of  guns  were  smuggled  to 
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selitog 
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see  US 
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Question 

Answer 
forget  about 
Japan.    It 
of  United 
get  Japan  off 
ly.  keep  down 

But    almi«i 
•alf -sufficient 
of  the  oount|ies 
churta.    That 
coal,  iron  or« 
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W^ats  gotog  to  happen  to  Chtoa 

t^4nk  the  Communists  are  gotog 
ct  alition  government. 
IXminated    by    Rtissla? 

Jils  extent:    In  international 

China  is  going  to  co- 

liussia  because,  after  all,  they 

that  If  there  Is  a  war  and 

ted  then  they  lose  too.     But 

in*rnal  affairs,  the  Communists 

I^jssia  say:   "Now,  you  will  do 

C4uld    the   United    States    have 
>  was  the  allegiance  to  Rua- 
t  hat  nothing  could  be  done? 
the    first    place.    I    certainly 
a  possibility  of  preventtog 
from    taking    over    all    of 
Marshall,  during  his   mis- 
felt   that   the   Communlsta 
a  fourth  of  the  country  at 
the  Kuomintang — the  Chiang 
go^mment — had     three- fota^hs. 
brought  them  together,  but 
thtok  that  the  Kuomintang 
coalition. 

here  say  General  Marshall  did 
But,  unfortunately,  he  had 
critical  period  and  the  whole 
I  thtok  our  policy  after  the 
i  was  based  on  the  Idea  that 
to  crush  the  Chinese  Com- 
actually.    I   don't   think    we 
d(>ne  It.     "They  have  too  much 
They  are  too  strong. 
Important   Is   China  from 
of  peace  to  the  world? 
ln<lTJtstrlally,  China  is  so  backward 
tfitok  the  country  Itself  is  any 
If  one  is  thinking  In  terms 
that  the  Commtinlsts  are 
05  Russia's  Asiatic  fiank  Is 
t  think  anybody  is  thtoklng 
Riissla  through  China, 
the  situation  might  have  the 
a  lot  of  people  to  Asia. 
Indochina,  for  Instance.    They 
we  have  a  big  brother  to  the 
;  people  who  weren't  Commu- 
going  to  think  it  might  be  a 
become  Communists. 
ill  it  have  any  effect  on  India? 
In^la   Is  pretty   remote   frtnn  all 
it  will  remain  neutral.     One 
—the    Communists    to    India 
learned  some  lessons  from  the 
n  China.    They've  gotten  into 
uni  )ns,  and  they  are  pretty  strong 
t  tiink  tlxey  are  counttog  on  rural 
tlie  strength  of  their  movement, 
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DSUBTS   SBOtrr  JAPAN 


hat  about  Japan? 

policy  setms  to  be  to 

I  eform  and  put  recovery  first  in 

to  me  the  primary  objective 

policy  to  Japan  is.  first,  to 

the  Amertcan  dole  and,  second- 

the  Communists. 

everybody   recognises   that    a 
Japan  requires  the  cooperstion 
of  Asia,  particularly  Man- 
ia the  tnatn  source  of  soybeans, 
cotton  and  wool.    The  whole 


Japanese  economy  in  the  past — Manchuria 
was  the  backbone  of  it. 

ManchurU  is  Communist  now.  They  arent 
gotog  to  trade  with  Japan.  And  the  Chinese 
Communists  aren't  going  to  cooperate  to 
trade  with  Japan  If  there  is  any  hint  that 
America  is  building  the  place  up  as  a  mili- 
tary power.  The  same  thing  is  true  In  the 
Philippines.  It  Is  political  suicide  there  to 
advocate  trade  with  Japan. 

The  President  of  the  Phlltpplnes  was  upset 
about  It  when  I  talked  with  him.  Be  said: 
"You're  building  up  a  reactionary  Japan  as  a 
base  against  Russia.  You're  buying  dubious 
allies.  We  fear  a  resurgent  Japan  far  more 
than  we  fear  Russia.*' 

I  thtok  these  reactions  are  largely  a  result 
of  our  shift  to  policy  during  the  last  18 
months. 

SHin  IN  uwrrto  statis  pouct 
Question.  Shift  to  what  policy? 
Answer.  The  United  States  poUcy  to  the 
occupation.  Dvirtog  the  first  year  the  main 
theme  was  that  Japan  had  to  be  democratized. 
That  was  the  basic  policy.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  zaibatsu  (big  monopolies)  was  one 
of  the  major  things.  But  now  I  think  we've 
scrapped  the  whole  policy  of  zaibatsu  dissolu- 
tion. 

Question.  There  have  been  almost  no 
reparations? 

Answer.  That's  right.  Certainly  It  has  been 
to  a  large  extent  Russia's  fault.  But  also  on 
our  part,  we  haven't  desired  to  have  repara- 
tions. 

There  Is  a  great  conflict  In  our  policy.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  State  Department  says  our 
only  objective  Ls  to  make  Japan  self -sufficient. 
But  then  a  committee  of  engineers  hired  by 
the  Army  made  its  Report  t)n  Reparations 
and  Economic  Reconstruction,  and  people  In 
Asia  were  flabbergasted.  This  report  came 
out  and  advocated  the  retention  of  practically 
all  prewar  Japan's  Industrial  capacity — a 
capacity  that  the  United  States,  to  early 
policy,  admitted  Included  a  tremendous 
amount  of  what  they  call  obviotis  excess 
capacity. 

And  people  out  there  began  to  wonder.  If, 
as  we  had  said  before,  so  much  Indtistry  was 
obvious  excess,  why  was  It  suddenly  necessary 
to  retain  it  in  Japan  if  our  policy  is  only  to 
develop  a  self-sufflclent  and  democratic 
country? 

Question.  Is  It  possible  the  events  In  China 
have  caused  a  policy^ switch  to  Japan? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  am  sure  that  we  have 
switched  the  emphasis  to  Japan  as  a  result 
of  that.  Apparently  we  haven't  decided  yet 
what  we  want  to  do.  In  other  words,  one 
branch  of  the  Government  says  we  want 
Japan  to  be  self-sufficient,  and  then  the  Army 
todicates  we  want  Japan  to  be  a  military  base. 
We've  got  to  decide  whether  we  want  Japan 
as  a  military  base.  If  we  do.  then  I  think 
we'll  have  to  subsidiae  the  economy  toded- 
nttely.  Because,  if  that  is  United  States 
(XJlicy,  we  won't  get  the  cooperation  of  China, 
or  the  Phlllpptoes.  or  Austi^Ua.  They  are 
are  not  going  to  assist  to  the  development  of 
a  militaristic  Japan. 

JAPANISX  AS  ALLIES? 

Question.  In  case  a  war  came,  would  the 
Japanese  people  be  America's  allies? 

Answer.  I  would  say  the  way  the  political 
trend  in  Japan  is  gotog  now.  that  to  5  years 
you  will  see  the  worktog  class  violently  op- 
posed to  America,  and  the  small  group  of 
piiHh  IsiM  and  former  war  lords  on  the  side 
of  tne  United  States.  Whether  the  Japanese 
people  would  fight  for  us.  I  would  say.  is 
extremely  questionable.  Anyway  there  would 
be  a  very  effective  fifth  coluoon,  because  the 
Commimlsts  have  some  extremely  capable 
leaders  and  they  are  well  organised. 

We>e  alrciidy  seen  the  results  of  the  recent 
elections  there,  in  which  the  Cooununtsta 
made  a  relatively  spectacular  showing.  That 
trend  started  quite  a  while  ago.  There  was 
one  caa«  where  a  tax  was  imposed.  It  hit  the 
workers  pretty  hard.     The  result  was  thai 
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there  were  strikes — which  were  banned — and 
the  Socialists  who  had  to  apply  the  tax  were 
accused  of  betog  antUabor.  Feeling  was  such 
^Ha*  a  lot  of  workers  turned  to  the  Commu- 


One  of  the  Communist  leaders  used  to  tell 
me:  "Every  time  General  MacArthur  bans  a 
strilce  we  make  votes."  Of  coxirse,  the  Com- 
munists want  to  make  the  situation  appear: 
the  Americans  against  the  workers  and  the 
Communists,  and  I  am  tocltoed  to  believe 
they  have  pretty  well  succeeded.  That  is 
demonstrated  by  the  election  results.  I 
think  the  trend  of  United  States  policy  now 
will  start  ptochtog  the  farmers,  so  that  to 
the  next  year  or  two  the  fanners  will  feel 
that  they  have  no  one  to  tuim  to  except  the 
Communists. 

Question.  Are  the  Russians  mixtog  toto  the 
Near  East-Palesttoe  business? 

Answer.  Not  very  much.  The  Russian,  for 
the  last  25  years,  have  had  a  consistent  policy 
In  the  Middle  East.  They've  changed  tactics, 
but  the  ultimate  objective  always  has  been 
the  same:  to  dislodge  the  British  and  the 
French  from  the  position  on  Russia's  flank. 
Palesttoe  showed  that  up.  First,  the  Rus- 
sians supported  the  Zionists,  then  they  op- 
posed them.  They  supported  the  Arabs,  and 
then  they  supported  partition.  They  always 
looked  at  it  against  the  background  of  Trhat 
the  British  were  doing  at  the  time.  Their 
Idea  has  teen  to  get  Brltato  out.  wherever 
possible. 

Question.  Is  there  much  Communist  to- 
filtration  to  the  Near  East  and  Middle  East? 
Answer.  Not  a  great  deal.  In  Israel  you 
have  a  small  Communist  Party.  Of  course, 
I  have  read  stories  that  the  Russians  are 
sendtog  a  lot  of  spies  and  such  .htogs,  tut 
I  am  very  dubious  of  that. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  less  prospect  of 
communism  in  Israel  than  any  ccvmtry  I 
have  visited.  There  is  less  class  conflict,  for 
one  thtog.  less  social  conflict.  Labor  rela- 
tions are  excellent  because  the  unions  are 
part  of  the  government.  The  workers  have 
a  very  strong  position  already,  so  the  Com- 
munists have  nothing  to  offer  these  people. 
I  talked  with  a  lot  of  people  there.  By 
supportmg  Israel  consistently,  the  United 
States  has  achieved  a  position  where  the 
Israeli  Government  is  pointed  very  much  in 
the  direction  of  America,  both  politically  and 
economically.  The  party  that  controls  the 
Government  favors  what  its  spokesmen  call 
"neutrality."  In  other  words,  they  want  to 
be  friendly  both  with  Russia  and  America, 
and  deal  with  them.  I  would  call  It  a  pro- 
American  neutrality. 

Question.  What  about  the  Arab  counuies? 
Answer.  Practically  all  the  experts  I  talked 
with  said  there  is  less  prospect  of  real  com- 
munism throughout  this  whole  area  than 
anywhere  else.  Among  the  Arabs,  the  real 
bar  to  ccanmiiniam  Is  the  feudalistic,  religious 
barrier. 

From  Russia's  potot  of  view,  she  dldnt 
have  to  be  worried  about  adopting  an  all-out 
pro-Israel  policy.  She  probably  didn't  care 
If  she  embarrassed  all  the  Communists  Par- 
ties to  all  the  Arab  countries.  For  25  years 
they  haven  t  been  able  to  do  anything,  any- 
way. 

The  Communists  are  working  along  the 
Itoes  of  Russian  foreign  policy  to  get  rid  of 
foreign  powers  to  the  B«Iiddle  East.  That 
means  Britain.  France.  America,  etc.  So  you 
ftod  the  Communists  collaborating  with 
nationalist  groups.  You  find  them  very  ac- 
tive with  the  violently  antlforelgn  move- 
ments. 

So  far  as  United  States  policy  is  con- 
cerned, we  don't  have  to  worry  about  th« 
Arabs  cutting  off  the  oil.  As  It  has  worked 
cut — and  as  most  of  the  people  who  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  there  potot  out — the 
Arabs  need  us  more  than  we  need  them.  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  Ktog  Ibn  Saud  gets  a  lot  of 
American  dollars  for  his  oU.  He  wasn't  gotog 
to  cut  off  the  oil  and  bankrupt  his  country  to 
fight  over  Palesttoe. 


I  think  the  effect  of  the  United  States 
policy  to  taking  a  position  that  was  against 
the  Arabs,  or  at  least  a  position  backing 
Israel,  has  put  our  relations  with  the  Arab 
countries  on  a  very  realistic  basis.  As  far  as 
the  ordinary  people  of  those  countries  are 
concerned.  Americas  attitude  doesn't  mean 
a  great  deal.  There  isn't  much  popular  opto- 
icai  to  those  places.  The  Arab  countries  are 
far  more  backward  than  any  others  to  Asia. 
And  our  policy  to  America  has  shown  the 
people  who  run  the  Arab  Governments  that 
they  have  to  watch  their  step  mors  than  we 
have  to  watch  ours.  In  other  words,  they 
need  oxir  economic  assistance,  our  trade  and 
our  purchase  of  their  oil.  And  they  know 
it.  The  friendship  of  Israel  is  probably  as 
important  as  the  friendship  of  all  the  other 
states,  collectively.  Israel  is  obviously  there 
to  stay.  It  Ls  going  to  be  the  most  dynamic 
country  to  the  whole  Middle  East. 
Question.  Did  you  get  toto  Greece? 
Answer.  Just  for  a  day  or  two.  on  my  way 
to  Italy. 

Question.  Then  you  wound  up  to  Spato? 
Answer.  Yes.     Madrid   was   my   last   long 
stop. 

Question.  After  aU  that,  what  is  ycur  im- 
pression of  United  States  policy?  Are  we 
playing  a  lone  hand  in  foreign  relations? 
Or  are  we  followmg  the  British?  Just  what 
are  we  trying  to  do? 

Answer.  In  the  Near  East,  at  one  time,  we 
followed  the  British.  Now  we  are  pretty  weU 
playtog  our  own  hand. 

In  Asia  we  Just  don't  seem  to  have  any 
consistent  policy  at  aU.  People  I've  talked 
with  feel  it  is  a  sort  of  policy  of  compromises, 
of  iiaif  measures.  This  doesn't  apply  to  west- 
ern Europe,  maybe.  But  m  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  to  Spato.  American  policy  has  been 
negative  almost  universally. 

Question.  We're  putt  tog  up  a  lot  of  money, 
aren't  we? 

Answer.  That's  Just  it.  America  is  spend- 
ing billions,  apparently  with  the  idea  that 
we  can  buy  world  support  with  our  money. 
But  the  chances  are  it  will  mean  apendtog 
money  todeflnltely  because  the  people  them- 
selves are  offered  nothing  very  dramatic. 

For  instance,  a  worker  to  Italy  has  been 
getting  200  grams  of  bread  a  day.  If  we 
dldnt  go  to  and  help,  he  would  be  cut  to  150. 
But  he  Isn't  much  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  still  gets  200  grams.  That  isn't  gotog 
to  turn  h*"'  agamst  communism. 

What  Is  going  to  txim  him  against  com- 
munism Is  If  he  gets  300  grams  of  bread  a 
day  and  has  a  reasonable  tax  system  or  a  rea- 
sonable land  system — that's  the  sort  of  thtog 
that  will  persuade  him. 

CASH   VXBSUS    PKBSX7ASION 

Question.  That  costs,  too,  doesnt  it? 

Answer.  Yes.  My  potot  Is  nothtog  Is  betog 
done  to  persuade  the  people.  One  might  say 
that  the  United  States  bought  off  Italy  last 
year  to  the  election  over  there.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  nothing  has  been  done  yet  to 
persuade  the  30  percent  of  the  people  or  so 
who  voted  Communist  to  vote  against  the 
Communists  next  time.  So,  to  make  any 
headway,  we  have  to  buy  them  agato. 

Question.  If  we  didn't  put  dollars  to 
Chtoa,  to  Italy,  and  Greece— If  we  gave 
nothing  but  moral  support  to  the  people  who 
are  opposing  Communists — could  these  antl- 
Communlsts  win?  Some  people  to  the 
United  States  get  frightened  every  time  the 
Communists  make  the  slightest  gain. 

Answer.  That's  it.  It  seems  to  me  the 
great  danger  is  that  the  United  States  will 
get  so  terrified  as  its  policies  backfire  to  seme 
parts  of  the  world  and  the  OiminmUsts  take 
over,  that  we  might  do  tttfaSB  that  ars 
audacious  to  the  potot  where  they  will  be 
provoking. 

The  Russians  go  to  and  back  the  Commu- 
nist Party  whether  the  Communists  are  to 
power  or  not.  They  go  along  with  the  revo- 
lutionary movement.  Most  peopla  today  are 
a  great  neutral  mass.    They  caa  Ma  bo  rea- 


scm  to  support  America  and  no  particular 
reason  to  support  the  Communists.  They 
are  not  gotog  to  fight  Communists  if  they 
eame  to.  and  they  are  not  going  to  fight  on 
Amffirlca's  side  to  throw  OoaiHaBilBU  out. 
Question.  What  do  you  think  about  Spato? 

Answo'.  Franco  is  wootog  us  now,  but  it  is 
on  his  terms.  I  calculate  it  would  mean  an 
expenditure  of  ta.000,000.000  to  make  Spato 
an  effective  ally,  and  what  would  you  have 
after  you  spent  the  »2.000,000.000? 

Anybody  who  goes  to  to  help  Franco  now 
has  to  take  Franco  as  he  is.  When  we  stig- 
gest  reforms,  people  In  his  government 
always  say:  "Our  economic  situation  is  so 
delicate  that  If  we  do  anything  It  might 
cause  unrest  and  we  would  have  nothtog  to 
fall  back  on.  But  If  you  came  over  with 
•300.000.000  or  1500 .000.000,  then  we  would 
be  able  to  consider  these  things." 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  once  you're  to 
you  can't  get  out.  And  once  you're  in  they 
don't  have  to  do  anythtog  to  keep  you  to. 
Some  of  the  men  over  there  ars  talktog 
themselves  toto  a  conviction  that,  if  we  don't 
give  them  economic  assistance,  there  will 
be  riots  and  the  Communists  will  take  over. 

I  Just  don't  believe  It.  I  have  not  found 
a  single  well-tolca-med  member  of  our  Em- 
bassy staff  there  who  sees  any  prospect  of 
a  civil  war  to  Spato.  They  say  to  the  whole 
history  of  Spato  there  has  never  been  a 
revolution  as  a  result  of  hunger. 

ocsr  or  aid  to  spaim 

As  far  as  Franco  betog  an  ally,  I  think 
what  the  United  States  would  wtod  up  with 
Is  this:  We  would  spend  a  lot  cf  money  to 
build  up  his  economy.  But  the  econoaxy 
obviously  couldn't  support  a  country  that 
was  on  the  alert  for  war.  Therefore,  we 
would  constantly  be  required  to  subsidize 
Spain's  domestic  economy  indefinitely.  It 
wouldn't  be  a  5-year  program.  It  would  be 
a  10-year  program,  or  15.  Even  so,  what 
would  we  wind  up  with? 

The  Spanish  people  still,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  a  more  positive  American  policy, 
are  very  definitely  pro-American.  Many  of 
these  people  do  not  like  Franco.  They  havs 
no  hope  whatsoever  of  getttog  any  aid. 
Therefore,  any  aid  you  put  to — even  though, 
it  might  prevent  the  wheat  ration  from  betnc 
reduced — wouldn''c  have  enough  dramatic  ef- 
fect to  convtoce  the  people  it  was  good,  be- 
cause they  price  they  would  be  paying  would 
be  their  last  hope  of  getting  rid  of  Fran<». 

The  hope  of  getttog  rid  cf  Franco  stems 
from  the  prospect  that  the  Spanish  economy 
will  deteriorate  to  the  potot  where  the  peo- 
ple around  Franco  will  decide  that  American 
aid  is  so  Imperative  they  will  compel  hlM 
to  step  down.  It's  difficult  to  predict  whetlMT 
this  pressiire  would  force  Franco  out.  It 
is  a  very  distinct  possibility,  but  Franco's 
retirement  would  not  really  solve  the  Spanish 
problem. 

Question.  One  thtog  is  clear,  anyway.  Tha 
world  really  seems  to  be  to  a  mcas  doesnt  ttV 

Answer.  That's  right — qtiite  a  mass. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21.1049 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  is  inter- 
ested m  the  fight  being  waged  by  labor 
against  the  spread  of  communism.  The 
foDowing  Item  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  March  17, 
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1M9.  Is  a  most  enlightening  article  on 
ttemlBikci: 

YM»  0ur  or  TBX  wrro — coaaramsif  nsruam 
ui  orriPT*"  tea  lasob  comtuct  ox  a 
acAZ^ 
(By  WUllam  J  Buxnplawft) 
Pabbk. — Wo  m*tter  wlut  ccrurse  Soviet  dl- 
_^  takes  in  the  fut\ir«.  it  is  certAtn 
"win  be  no  Communist  peace  oflenslTe 
OB  ttaa  iBttnattanml  labcr  fronc.  A  pattern 
1^  tfffi^i  eungct  hatf  been  dnwn  on  the 
efut-west  Une«  already  famlltarta  pollttr*: 
oppodng  tanm  are  rallying  wpporters;  aU 
J[go»  tndlcata  tbe  batUe  will  be  fought  on 

a  global  seal*.  . 

This  prcapact  of  unlveraal  •truggle  w«« 
brought  sharply  Into  focus  by  the  split  In  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (WmJ). 
Non-Communist  trade  unions  recenUy  wlth- 
*ew  from  this  Intended  foundation  of 
worUDy  understanding  in  a  belligerent  mood. 
They  walked  cut  <let«rmto«l  to  reor?anlre 
themselves  Into  a  cew  hiber  International 
that  could  challenge  the  wriij  for  leader- 
ship- 
There  was  no  altematlTe  to  this  decision. 

aeeordlng  to  Its  authors.  They  say  that  for 
a  y««w  they  had  been  cooperating  with  Com- 
BiTTT*-^  In  aa  effort  to  create  a  fraternity  of 
trade-UBloas  of  the  world.  Irrespective  of 
considerations  of  race,  nationality,  religion. 
or  poMtlf^  opinion.  This  was  the  for\im 
^^  -  by  the  wrru  constitution. 
3»  tM6. 

I  OwiBMiiiiili  got  for  their 
pains  was  exprevad  tn  the  leave-taking 
charge  leveled  at  the  WTTU.  This  labeled 
the  organization  as  a  Communist  moncp- 
eiv.  In  peater  detaU  this  charge  meant 
CbMsmMa  bad  aq>lotted  the  WFTU's  funds 
and  wortd-'wMe  macfalaery  to  set  down  So- 
net teiJiWfnfla  wbercver  there  was  a  trade- 
tmion  aflUftte. 

The  charge  meant  IkaaUy  that  the  non- 
CoBUBunlst*— who  were  a  helpless  minority 
■Wnlng  these  oparaUon»— bad  to  jump 
overboerd  to  save  thirmeslvss.  Tboea  now  in 
the  water  admit  it  wUl  be  a  long,  hard  swim 
to  win  solid  ground. 

The  principals  pulling  for  the  shore  are 
the  American  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
sations {CIO),  the  British  Trades  Union 
Olgisiw  (TUC ) .  and  tbe  Dutch  Trade  0«>ton 
fMHStlon.  The  three  were  the  rs^NHBte- 
tlvcs  of  the  non-Coaaaraniet  ailnorlty  on 
tbe  WFTU  s  eaecutlve  boreaii.  They  tried 
first  to  have  the  bureau  stispend  aU  WFTU 
activity  for  at  least  1  year.  When  thU  face- 
gavlng  attempt  was  ovemiled  they  Jetti- 
soned theoMelvee  as  a  last  raaort.  Tbeir  «c- 
tlon  was  a  stgnal  for  aU  non-Comanalst 
^it«*««  to  foUow  tbelr  example.  Once  all 
have  withdrawn  there  will  be 
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In  the  Interval  time  is  being  lost.  The 
WFTU  split  occurred  January  19-  In  the 
tntervening  waaka  tbe  Communist  leaders 
now  in  undlapoted  eootrol  of  the  organiza- 
tion have  been  making  time  count.  More- 
over, they  have  shown  themselves  willing  and 
eo&fldent  to  meet  the  non -Communist  chal- 
lasge.  There  are  obvloua  factors  to  buoy 
tbelr  feelings  about  widwtaklng  social  wel- 
fare on  the  round-the-world  berts. 

In  tbe  first  place  numbers  aad  MpBaiH- 
tlon— including  the  p.3litlcal  support  of 
Communist  parties  everywhere — are  on  their 
The  BOfD-CaaMMMteta,  on  tbe  other 
^  will  have  to  boUd  a  new  tntenwtlaoal 
tarlat  and  tbey  will  reiAln  only  about 
«&jOOO.ooo  of  the  wmj*s  [■Ulnal  70,oooj00o 
members. 

SecundlT.  the  Communist  trade  unionists 
have  the  advantage  of  working  tttfloadU  they 
know  bow  to  exploit.  Tbe  aMdla  are  the 
familiar  surToundinga  of  <B— ajrta»t.  Under- 
pnvUeflad  workers  la  aseteru  Barope  cradled 
MandeaL  The  main  Unca  of  Marxist  propa- 
ganda etaMa  tben  have  not  changed.     Out- 
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one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  for  the  non- 
Communist  forces  is  a  lack  of  dynamic  lead- 
ership. Communist  leaders,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  credited  with  an  Intense  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  stakes  in- 
volved. Moreover,  the  Communists,  thanks 
to  the  first  party  principle  of  discipline,  are 
never  worried  about  shades  of  opinion  and 
attitudes  struck  by  prima  donnas — of  which 
trade-union  activity  has  Its  share. 

What  is  said  to  be  required  of  the  non- 
Communist  forces  Is  a  new  sense  of  urgency 
about  their  responsibilities  and  a  willingness 
to  submerge  personal  differences.  A  prob- 
lem on  the  latter  score  is  the  position  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  vls-^-vls  the  CIO.  The  former 
never  Joined  the  WFTU  because  it  main- 
tained the  point  of  view  no  one  can  collabo- 
rate with  the  Communists.  The  CIO  now 
admits  that  in  principle  but  says  Just  as 
conscientiously  that  collaboration  had  to  be 
tried.  Not  to  have  tried  would  have  made 
world  labor  skeptical:  Socialist  and  Social 
Democratic  opinion  could  have  thought  here 
was  a  purely  capitalistic  Isolation  of  the 
Communist  states. 

But  Walter  Schevenels,  a  veteran  trade 
unionist  and  former  assistant  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  WFTU.  thinks  the  fight  can  be 
won,  and  fairly  so. 

A  Belgian  who  was  the  secretary-general 
of  the  non-Communist  International  Feder- 
atlon  of  Trade  Unions — which  the  WFTU 
supplanted — Schevenels  thinks  Communist 
gains  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
Socialist  and  Social  Democratic  Parties  be- 
cause these  laborite  organizations  first  col- 
laborated with  and  later  were  "hampered  and 
paralyzed"  by  Communists.  Ncne  of  the 
moderate  labor  organizations  could.  In  prin- 
ciple, denounce  communism  without  de- 
nouncing trade-union  principles. 

"We  should  not  be  afraid,"  Schevenels 
says.  "Our  democratic  way  always  is  faster 
and  finally  brings  a  greater  measure  of  well- 
being  for  people  than  the  Communist  meth- 
od. Moreover,  we  don't  destroy  human  values 
and  the  individual.  Labor  all  over  the  world 
will  understand  this  once  we  start  to  talk 
back. 

"We  are  changing  the  world  for  the  better 
more  quickly  than  the  Communists  with  our 
existing  political  systems.  These  systems  are 
no  more  capitalistic  today  than  the  Russian 
system  is  socialistic." 

But.  Schevenels  says  frankly  the  Russian 
system  is  off  to  a  head  start  among  millions 
of  workers  and  peasants. 
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Organized  Labor  aad  tbe  TVA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Union  Register  of  Portland.  Oreg.. 
oCflcial  publication  of  the  Lumber  and 
SawmiU  Workers.  AFL.  dated  February 
25.  1949,  and  entitled  "Labor  Fares  Well 
Under  the  TVA  Plan" : 

LABOB  FARXS  WILL  UNDCB  TVA  PLAW 

With  the  League  for  CVA  receiving  the 
support  of  State  federations  of  labor,  and 
the  League  itself  launching  an  educational 
program,  let's  take  a  look  at  labor  relations 
under  the  TVA,  described  In  a  recent  news 
release  as  relatively  free  of  strlla  during  the 
Authority's  15  years  of  Ufe. 


A  recent  special  edition  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Authority's  Currents  tell  us  that 
imlons  representing  various  crafts  in  the 
trades  and  labor  held  were  recognized  by 
TVA  in  collective-bargaining  relationships 
from  the  beginning. 

Wage  rates  are  determined  through  nego- 
tiation at  an  annual  wage  conference.  Other 
related  questions  confronting  management 
and  labor  are  worked  out  through  Joint  pro- 
cedures. Aa  experience  has  matured  ma- 
chinery and  procedures  for  carrying  on  these 
relationships  have  been  strengthened. 

In  1937  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions,  which  had  locals  with  TVA  trades 
and  labor  employee  membership,  Joined  to- 
gether m  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and 
Labor  Council  to  coordinate  their  activities. 
In  1940  TVA  and  the  council  negotiated  a 
written  agreement. 

It  does  not  set  up  a  closed  shop,  but  does 
provide  that  employees  will  be  encoxiraged 
to  participate  In  employee-management  rela- 
tionships through  membership  In  the  unions 
affiliated  with  the  council. 

TVA  and  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
Jointly  conduct  and  administer  apprentice- 
ship programs,  both  craft  and  industrial.  In 
addition,  a  system  of  Joint  cooperative  com- 
mittees consider  suggestions,  from  both  labor 
and  management,  concerning  the  efficiency 
of  the  Job  and  technical  Improvements  that 
might  be  made.  They  also  consider  matters 
of  mutual  interest,  such  as  absenteeism,  wel- 
fare. Job  conditions,  safety  activities,  and 
training  programs.  The  Joint  classification 
committee  reviews  and  acts  upon  all  requests 
for  changes  In  the  trades  and  labor  classifi- 
cation system. 

With  this  kind  of  a  labor-relations  program 
In  action  we  can  readily  see  the  reason  for 
a  recent  press  release  stating:  "Labor  leaders 
have  grown  to  trust  TVA.  it  was  reported  last 
weeK.  and  TVA  authorities  have  learned  they 
c^n  rely  on  the  labor  leaders." 


Can  Rent  Control  End? 


the  last  bill  Congress  would  have  to  write,  or 
wo\ild  there  be  another  and  another?"  And 
the  candid  answer  was.  no  one  could  telL 
By  this  time  it  must  be  obvious  that  rent 
control  is  a  self -perpetuating  device.  And  it 
is  bound  to  be.  If  you  hold  the  price  down 
on  something,  you  have  a  shortage,  and  aa 
long  as  there  is  rent  control  there  wUl  be  at 
least  an  apparent  housing  shcutage  such  as 
to  make  the  lifting  of  control  look  perilous. 
So  perilous  that  Gov.  Chester  Bowles,  of  Con- 
necticut, a  controller  from  way  back,  is  cer- 
tain rioting  will  ensue. 

TheoreticaUy  the  transition  to  a  free  rental 
market  could  be  done  by  gradually  easing  the 
controls.  The  House  has  attempted  to  do 
that  by  a  bill  to  guarantee  a  fair  return.  The 
Senate  is  considering  a  bill  In  which  some 
Increases  might  be  allowed. 

But  practically  the  fair-return  provision 
Is  administratively  unwortable.  and  the  Sen- 
ate Increases  are  too  restrictive.  If  this  were 
all  that  could  be  offered.  Congress  would  do 
better  to  adopt  the  Republican  stopgap  90- 
day  plan  and  see  what  the  next  few  months 
will  do  to  our  economy. 

There  is.  however,  a  provision  In  both  blUs 
to  permit  the  States  to  take  over  rent  control, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  best  hopes  He.  Apart- 
ments are  not  a  commodity  in  interstate 
commerce.  Except  In  a  war  emergency, 
rents  ought  never  to  be  adjusted  by  a  Federal 
agency.  The  arguments  for  governmental 
decentralization  are  particularly  effective  in 
this  field. 

We  may  not  get  better  rent-control  laws 
from  the  State  house  than  we  have  been  get- 
ting from  the  National  Capital.  Indeed,  the 
Dever  administration's  handling  of  the  MTA 
Is  a  sad  augury.  But  at  least  the  legislatxire 
Is  closer  to  us  than  Congress  and  Is  more  able 
to  measure  and  conform  to  the  needs  and 
opinion  of  Massachusetts.  Outraged  land- 
lords and  perturbed  tenants  would  have  a 
much  shorter  trip  to  air  their  views.  If  rent 
control  can't  end.  at  least  It  can  be  our  rent 
control  and  not  Washington's. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  any  ground  upon 
which  I  could  in  good  conscience  justify 
a  vote  for  an  extension  of  rent  control 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  in 
this  connection,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  reading  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  of  March  19,  1949,  If  we 
must  have  continued  control.  I  very  much 
prefer  it  be  done  by  the  States  rather 
than  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  we  really  want  to  help 
the  shortage  of  rental  houses  we  should 
put  an  end  to  this  unjust  rent-control 
law.    The  editorial  follows: 

CAN    HINT    roNTBOL     KND? 

In  June  1947,  Congress  wrote  a  rent-con- 
trol law  to  permit  the  abandonment  of 
control  by  February  19^.  In  February  1948. 
it  wrote  another  bill  to  permit  the  abandon- 
ment of  control  by  March  31.  1949.  It  Is 
now  writing  a  law  to  permit  the  abandon- 
ment of  control  by  June  30,  1950.  The  more 
we  approach  the  end.  the  farther  the  end 
recedes  Into  the  distance. 

Dubious  Congressmen  put  the  question  to 
some  of  the  control  proponents  In  commit- 
tee hearing  a  few  days  ago;  "Was  this  to  be 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

RON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tiie  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  D.  R.  Boozer  and 
Ray  Henson.  of  the  Millersbend  Lumber 
Corp..  of  Pine  HUl.  Ala.,  under  date  of 
March  4,  1949: 

Mlt-LEBSBEND  LUMBES  COBP.. 

Pine  UUl,  Ala.,  March  4.  1949. 
Hon.  Feank  W.  Botkin. 
House  Office  BuUding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Fkank;  We  don't  bother  you  often, 
but  we  are  runing  Into  a  serious  situation 
that  compels  us  to  write  you  and  give  you 
our  views  and  ask  you  to  help  us  because 
we  need  it — and  bad. 

We  have  been  in  the  lumber  business,  live- 
stock, naval  stores  and  cattle  business  Just 
about  like  you  have  practically  all  of  our 
Uves.  except  the  time  we  spent  overseas  m 
World  War  I.  I  was  wounded,  but  I  am 
thankful  to  say  I  struggled  through  and  re- 
turned home  and  have  been  able  to  make  a 
living  by  working  hard  and  with  our  mutual 
friends  here  in  the  First  District  of  Alabama. 


We  employ  about  363  men.  We  are  op- 
erating 3  sawmlUs.  planing  mill,  and  veneer 
mill,  and  our  men  are  more  than  satlsfUd. 
We  have  talked  to  our  men.  and  without  the 
exception  of  any  man,  tbey  have  told  aa,  an4 
we  are  telling  you.  these  men  want  to  work 
and  need  to  work.  We  live  here  In  the  coun- 
try where  the  men  have  their  homes,  tbelr 
livestock,  their  gardens,  and  their  fields,  and 
they  have  to  have  the  pay  roll  we  have  every 
Saturday  to  make  a  go  of  It.  They  are  very 
anxious  and  glad  to  go  along  at  from  60  to 
65  cents.  The  minimum  wage  was  40  cents. 
We  are  not  paying  anybody  as  low  as  40 
omts.  the  minimum  wage,  but  we  are  paylnc 
everybody  50.  55.  and  00  cents,  and  skilled 
men  up  to  $1.75  an  hour.  We  do  not  beUeve 
it  is  best,  with  the  conditions  the  country  Is 
In  at  this  time,  to  Jump  wages  from  40 
to  75  cents  an  hour,  which  Is  almost  a  hun- 
dred percent,  especlaUy  when  the  product 
that  we  are  manufacturing  has  fallen  SS^i 
percent.    It  Just  doesnt  make  sense. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Government 
bought  about  7.000,000  feet  of  pine  Iximber 
to  Charlotte.  N.  C,  2  weeks  ago.  This  waa 
lumber  that  had  gone  through  the  dry  kiln 
and  planing  mill  at  a  cost  of  about  >50  a 
thousand.  The  Government  bought  the 
2  z  4's  for  $30  per  thoiisand  or  a  loss  of  about 
$20  per  thousand. 

If  you  put  on  a  mlnlmom  waft  ot  76  cen«» 
an  hour  at  this  tune  yoo  will  thnt  dovn  every 
smaU  sawmill  operator  in  the  South — not 
only  shut  him  down  but  break  him  and 
throw  aU  of  the  people  out  of  work. 

Doaa  the  Government  have  to  tell  us  from 
WadlinSfeon  what  we  are  to  pay  tbe  people 
that  work  for  us?  We  are  paying  aU  we  poe- 
aibly  can.  and  are  paying  from  the  above 
scale  higher  than  the  minimum  wage,  and 
why  Jump  it  practically  100  percent  at  one 
time.  Why  not  take  it  in  even  steps  and 
not  throw  everything  out  of  balance  down 
here?     These  people  need  this  work. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
pay  our  Income  tax  this  year  because  every 
time  we  take  In  a  dollar  or  cut  a  stick  of 
lumber  we  pay  thf  Federal  Government  alone 
at  least  25  percent.  For  Instance,  If  we  take 
In  a  thousand  dollars  or  sell  a  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  trees  or  stumpage.  we  pay  tbe 
Government  $250.  Then  we  have  a  State 
Income  tax  that  we  have  to  add  to  the  above 
pay.  Then  we  have  to  pay  social  security 
and  imemployment  compensation,  and  also 
a  severance  tax.  Every  time  we  cut  a  uee 
down  we  pay  the  SUte  20  cents  a  thousand. 
When  you  spoke  here  last  year  you  told  us 
about  the  great  leaders  there.  You  particu- 
larly told  us  about  Hon.  Sam  lUTBijaN,  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  from  Texas.  Hon.  Johh  Mc- 
CORMACK  from  Massachusetts,  Congressman 
Bob  Douchton,  of  North  Carolina.  Congress- 
man CLARENCE  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  and  Con- 
gressman WHrrmffCTOW.  of  Mtssiaslppl.  and 
we  had  a  regular  feast.  You  told  us  that  you 
had  Just  talked  to  the  Speaker  over  long  dis- 
tance telephone  In  Texas,  and  that  the  Demo- 
crats would  win  the  House  back  and  he 
would  be  our  Speaker.  Tou  told  us  he  un- 
derstood all  of  our  problems,  limriber,  timber, 
catUe,  manufacturing,  and  farming  business. 
Cant  you  get  him  to  help  us.  and  can't 
you  get  all  of  the  leaders  there  to  understand 
that  this  Just  won't  do  at  this  time?  Things 
have  and  are  slipping  bad  here  and  imless  the 
brakes  are  put  on,  we  are  going  Into  a  ter- 
rible slump  that  many  people  will  never  sur- 
vive. 

The  people  that  work  with  us  are  satis- 
fied. Can't  you  leave  them  and  us  alone 
and  let  us  struggle  with  our  own  problems? 
We  will  send  the  tax  money  there  if  we  can 
operate,  but  we  can't  operate  under  the 
conditions  we  hear  we  are  gotog  to  have. 
We  know  you  understand  the  situation  here 
thoroughly.  Cant  you  explain  It  so  they 
wiU  understand  it? 

I  do  not  belle ve  our  party  wants  to  put 
us  out  of  business,  but,  of  course,  if  they 
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4^  that  U  •  AtOcrcnt  UOnf.    t«t1 

eoMMOB  Mnas.    Asty  cjipci  tcnccd 

man  «a  MB  yoo  «•  «•  tma>%  titottuUi. 

Frmiik.paithlil«tt«I»tl»CiuiiM«i'«*«' 
Hj>-r»y  Where  our  trfends  can  w«  it. 

Tb*  paopi*  bBTv  ksow  bow  daw  vc  an 
to  raa  and  aboot  our  frtexKlalilp  since  «• 
wm%  haiK  and  tSm  ^^  *^**  ua  ^  ^*U 
«oa  ibaae  mti^  and  fM  foa  and  ttoa 
oUmt  falr-mlade*  bcb  U^ere  In  Ooogrcaa  to 
ba  rf"^*'^  and  utniiihin  and  not  Itaten  to 
that  doca  no*  uudaiataBd 
•  pay  roQ.    Do  not  let 


„.  will  be  perfectly  wmtng  to  to  to  tt 
eanta  at  this  time  bat  then  we  wtmt  maka 
caoofli  profit  to  Un  on. 

FteMe  let  »  hear  tram  jtn.    We  are  de- 

twiMlliii  on  yc^ 

By  D.  R.  Booasa.  Pr?ni(n«t. 
Bat  Baiwow 

Secretarjr- Tr  ea*ii  rer . 


HM.S«lBko« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  c*xirc£M» 

IN  THE  BOUSS  OF  aaPBiSENTATIVES 

FJidor.  ITdTdk  //.  ISO 

Mrs.  DOCOLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbe  Rac- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  eulogy  dellr- 
ered  by  Dr.  Herbert  &  Goldstein  at  the 
funeral  services  held  at  tbe  West  Side 
lii^^^iitiri\Ai  Synagogue  for  our  beicved 
former  itrlirT"  the  Hooormbie  Sol 
Bloom: 

To  tha 
▼oted 


dead.  801.  Bloom,  his  de> 
■  Y«r».  nKmrners,  retatlvea.  and 
itbarad  bare  this  after- 
to  pay  a  moat  damrvad  tribate  to  an 
patriot  and  a  priaea  tn  Ivaal. 
Wordi  ara  too  feeble  for  an  utnaahw  at  tlda 
kind.  fTT-**«"y  when  one  Is  eniofizlng  a 
trtend  at  0  yaaia  steading. 

8dl  |^-f»^  was  tbe  i^odoet  of  an  imn'.l- 
frant  JewMi  borne.  He  was  an  lltusCrkwa 
example  at  tba  soo  of  poor  immigrants  who 
Cram    lowty    sorroondlngs    to   extreme 

_^ In  ^  other  cotintr?  but  the  United 

ktaa  eooM  tPS  find  this  expertenee.     Emer- 

mM.  "Mmmtem  apaOa  opportunity." 
riw^misMsn  BaooM  «aa  appointed  Direc- 
tor General  at  tLe  George  Washington  Bi- 
CalahraUon.     He   threw   htmaeTf 
lA  vtth  matchless  aeaL     In  every 
etty.  town.  vUIagB.  and  taMolat.  ba  rertved 
tbe  sptrtt  of  the  foMBdUg  fctb—i.  by  brlng- 
Ing  tbe  life  story  at  Waahfgfcoa  to  tba  f ora. 
As  Chairman  ot  tba  Dnltad  Btataa  Oonatttu- 
tlf>n»t     ssa^nleantcnnlal     Commission     ha 
wrote  a  book  on  tha  Pormatlon  of  the  Union. 
This  Totama  mm  1  of  the  10  books  that  the 
late    Ismantail    Pranklln    OaUno    Boosevatt 
kept  OB  bla  desk  for  ready 
was  a  man  who  had  just  1  day  at  f< 
llr  srhoni   education,  and   yet  ba  waa  tba 
autbor  of  a  number  of  well-wrttten  books. 
In   tham  ba  dlaplayad  a  profound   under- 
standU^  of  our  ooamtvy.  tbaaa  Masaad  Unltad 
Stetaa  ot  America.    Move  reoently  be  wrou  a 
book  OD  Our  Berltagc  which  is  an  out st  end 
Ing  source  for  Baodcm  American  history. 

I  think  tba  book  be  Ukad  best,  waa  bis 
■maUest  a«a  aaittttad  "Oaa  With  God  Is  a 
Majority.'*  ML  fctfcat  was  a  Ood-antorteatad 
Jew  He  floaM  truly  say,  "Thia  to  Bf  God 
snd  I  shaU  glortfy  Him."  Ho  day  paassd  tn 
bis  IMe  wItbMK  hia  saying  pafsrs.  Ba 
would  walk  with  me  on  the  street  and  ba 
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would  oaeMlOMil]  atop,  leaning  on  the  cane 
ba  aooMtliBsa  uw  .  look  up  to  haavan.  and 
otler  a  prayar  ot  t  lankiglTtng  for  tha  good- 

xMsa  of  Ood  and  for  the  opportimKiea  ex- 
tended to  him  for  serrtce.    Sol  Bloom  was 
an  orthodox  Ameican  and  a  devoted  Jew. 
Those  titles  are  g<  nerally  synonymous     The 
better   tbe   Jew.    be   better   the    American. 
■very  Friday  even:  1*  of  hU  life,  he  sanctillad 
tha  Babbath.     » '   "ang   the   Klddush.   tha 
ntMar   at    Huaett  katlon.    ushering    in    our 
Boly  Sabbath.    B  >  broke  bread  and  uttered 
the  prayer  of  tha  tksglvtag  to  Ood  Almighty 
for  His  bountaoa  1  lifts.     1  reOMWiher  when 
we  met  in  San  Pn  oclsco.    He  waa  tbe  United 
States  delegaU  fc  '  the  United  NaUons  Char- 
tar  meetti^.  anc    I   the   representative   for 
tba  BjiisBngiia  C  lundl  of  America  for  the 
State  Departmeit.    My    good    wife,   and    I 
^(Bt  ow  to  vbit  htn*  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
one  Friday  after  icon.     He  opened  a  closet 
and  1^*^  "Lock.  1  lere  are  two  candies  whlcb 
I  shall  light  toai«  txt  in  honor  of  the  Sabbaitb. 
»  M«  two  roili  that  will  set  as  my  chaiab, 
Babtaath  braid,  over  which  I  shall  pro- 
the   KM  lush."     Sol   Bloom    never 
on  tbe    labtoath.  though  he  waa  a 
v«ry  heavy  nncki  r.     When  he  attended  serv- 
he  would  cime  early  and  stay  to  the 
end.  particv  larly  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
it.    Tbe    wialom    preacher.    King    Solo- 
after  wboi  i  Sol  area  named,  declared. 
•*Thoee  that  are  wise  at  heart  seiae  the  op- 
portunity to  do  s  XKl  dsada.**    Sot  Bloom  was 
not  only  a  smar    man.  but  a  wise  man.     He 
was  a  reUgloua  b  imanitarian.     I  never  heard 
him  say  'No'  to  uay  call  that  was  made  upon 
blm.  wb^ber   i     was   Christian   or   Jewish. 
TaaMtday  Dr.  G  ibel.  the  superintendent  of 
tha  Home  for  I  ebrew  Coavalascents  called 
me  up  to  say  t  nat  on  Monday  he  had  re- 
ceived a  check   from   the  Congraannan   to 
have  the  inmaba  of  the  home  have  a  din- 
ner. In  honor  cf  his  birthday.     Every   year 
OP  his   blrthda:     he   would   either   go    per- 
sonally or  send  hia  check  to  the  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum  in  Washington  to  have  the 
children   made    tiappier  on   that  day,   by   a 
special  treat.     I  can  personally  tell  you  that 
there  were  hun<  reds  of  requests  that  I  have 
rr<u\i>  of  htm  in  behalf  of  displaced  persons. 
at  fefagaea,  ot   Eboae  who  lived  behind  tha 
iron  curtain,  ai  d  he  always  saw  to  it  that 
tbe  door  to  th«   State  Department  and  the 
oOcea   of   the    ,  uiihssssdnm    involved,    were 
open  to  me 

He  was  an  envoy  for  good  deeds.  I  was 
very  close  to  So :  Elcoic.  but  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  rpa'  or  a  woman  who  knew  him. 
that  did  not  fe  1  the  same  way.  There  was 
sooMftbtng  abov  t  his  personality  that  foiind 
its  way  Into  y  )ur  heart.  One  always  felt 
that  here  was  a  man.  who  tried  to  be  a  close 
friend. 

I  do  not  thin  I  it  Is  my  function  to  spesk 
of  tba  political  and  international  actlvttlea 
of  tbe  Oongraes  nan.  except  to  say  that  there 
(00.  he  was  do  ninsted  by  his  religion,  be- 
etMm,  as  be  wculd  often  point  out  that  the 
Hebsww  ward  fc  r  greeting  is  shalom  "peace." 
Our  prayers  evei  y  day,  three  tlmea  a  day.  doea 
with  the  prayei  for  peace. 

Sol  Bloom  d  led  on  tbe  7th  day  of  Adar. 
which  is  the  da  r  of  the  death  of  Moses.  Like 
Moses,  of  old.  1  e  died  seeing  the  butlaua  at 
the  promised  li  ind  of  peace,  but  he  was  not 
prlTlleged  to  write  the  documents  for  world 

-     -      ^     ' —  Of  Ivael  U  con- 

•  did  mora  than 
o  help  in  urging  the  nations 
of  the  world     0  partition  Paicatine  into  a 
Jewish  and  Ar^  state. 

, ^  tn  bla  aeal  for  Palestine. 

oaly  poiltt  sally  b«t  spiritually  and  re- 
Uglooaly  as  we  L 

•test  mflueuce  in  his  life  was  his 
mother.     Wnescver  he  spoke  of  his  tainted 

.  tears  'rould  well  up  in  his  eyes.    I 

erouid  like  to  1  sy  to  mothers  that  the  heart 

T  Ls  the  schoolroom  of  the 

of  no  otbar  woBian  of  wtiom 


Bloom's  mother,  becaus  Sol  Bloom*8  for- 
mal schooling  was  only  1  day  in  duration. 
The  rest  of  his  schooling  he  received  from  his 
mother's  wisdom  and  fattb. 

Sol  Bloom  waa  a  laaifalous  husband.  Ro 
matter  where  the  mission  was.  he  would 
never  go  without  his  wife. 

To  Vera,  his  daughter,  he  looked  for  erudi- 
tion  and  companionship.     I  should  like  to 
say  to  Vera,  whom  I  have  known  from  her 
early  childhood.  Vera,  you  are  freighted  with 
a  heavy  responsibility   to  carry   on   father's 
religious,  civic,  and   patriotic   work.     When 
Lincoln  drew  his  last  breath.  Stanton,  who 
waa  at  his  bedside  said.  "Now  he  belongs  to 
the  ages."     In  a  simUar  vein  we  can  say  of 
S<x.  Bloom,  'Now  he  belongs  to  the  annaU 
of  history."     I  pray  to  Ood  that  the  soul  of 
Sol  Bloom  may  be  gathered  unto  his  eternal 
resting  place,  and   that  he  may  serve  as  a 
gtardian  angel  to  his  beloved  daughter.   May 
he  serve  on  high  as  a  guiding  star  to  Amer- 
ica, for  peace  and  for  jxistice.    Amen. 


Aa  tar  la 


any  other  Jew 


of  a  real 
child.    I 


this  can   be  I  Sid   more  fittingly  than  Sol 


Northwest  Feeling  on  the  Colombia  Valley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  21,1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13.  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  lengthy  article  about  the  pro- 
posed Columbia  Valley  Authority  by  Mr.  • 
Tom  Humphrey  of  the  Oregon  Journal. 
This  article,  which  I  believe  to  be  dis- 
torted and  biased  in  its  emphasis  on  the 
oppo5iltion  to  CVA,  was  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  two  separate 
days.  March  14  and  15.  Because  of  the 
one-sided  character  of  Mr.  Humphrey's 
article,  I  have  written  a  reply,  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  19, 
which  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

NOgTHWKST  rEaLCrC  on  TH«  COLUMBIA   VALLTT 

(By    Representative   Hogh    Mttchtll.    Con- 
gremnaa  from  Washington) 

Mr.  Tom  SBHpbrey's  lengthy  article.  TVA- 
Type  Proposal  foi  Northwest  Marshals  For- 
midable Array  of  Foes,  published  in  your  is- 
sue of  March  13.  merits  a  reply.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey writes  with  the  heavy  hand  of  bias 
against  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority.  Aa 
associate  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
C^vgon  Journal.  Portland,  he  comes  to  bla 
task  with  the  preconceived  editorial  opposi- 
tion characterizing  that  paper.  By  his  own 
assertion  that  the  newspapers  of  the  North- 
west do  not  favor  a  CV/.  it  can  be  inferred 
that  he  fancies  himself  one  of  the  formidable 
array  of  foes. 

Mr.  Humphrey  tries  to  convey  the  Impres- 
sion that  except  for  myself  and  a  little  band 
of  CVA  advocates,  the  weight  of  Northweat 
opinions  is  heavily  on  the  other  side.  He 
pasBca  over  quickly,  with  disparaging  re- 
marks, groups  or  persons  known  to  favor 
CVA  and  devotes  the  greater  part  of  hia  ex- 
tended article  to  quoting  CVA  opponents  and 
presenting  their  arguments. 

By  tislng  this  technique  in  reverse,  had  he 
been  ao  minded.  Mr.  Humphrey  could  just  as 
easily  have  described  CVA's  formidable  array 
of  friends.  Th^  point  is  that  Mr  Humphrey 
is  using  yoiir  newspaper  to  edttorialtae 
against  CVA  rat»-er  than  to  write  a  balanced 
and  responsible  report  of  developments  tn 
the  Pacific  Northwest  attending  the  proposed 
legislation.  Avowed  and  bitter  enemies  of 
CVA  are  already  giving  Mr.  Humphrey's  ar- 
ticle considerable  publicity. 


Widespread  support  for  a  CVA  by  North- 
vest  fanner  and  laix>r  organizations  is  dis- 
missed by  Mr.  Humphrey  in  these  slighting 
words:  "Grange  masters  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, who  will  buy  anything  with  a  public 
power  label  on  it,  are  whooping  it  up.  Sev- 
eral labor  leaders  have  climbed  on  the  band- 
wagon." 

To  put  the  facts  In  better  perspective,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Grange  and  labor  lead- 
ers have  given  long  and  careful  study  to  CVA 
legislation.  The  League  for  CVA,  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  1945,  when  I  first 
sponsored  CVA  legislation  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  includes  among  its  officers  and 
directors  representatives  of  the  Washington 
and  Oregon  State  Granges;  Washington  and 
Idaho  State  Federations  of  Lalx3r:  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations;  and  the 
Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Montana  Farmers'  Unions. 
Upwards  of  a  million  persons  are  represented 
In   these  organizations. 

Mr.  Humphrey  writes  that  "approximately 
100  agrlctiltural,  industrial,  and  promotion 
groups"  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  opposed 
to  CVA  and  later  cites  as  the  authority  for 
this  statement  the  Pacific  Northwest  Develop- 
anant  Association  of  Portland,  Oreg.  That  or- 
ganization is  dedicated  primarily  to  fighting 
CVA  and  so  the  reliabUity  of  its  assertion 
should  be  suspect  from  the  start. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  association  released 
to  the  local  press  a  story  that  75  organizations 
were  opposed  to  CVA,  a  few  of  which  were 
listed  In  the  news  account.  A  Spokane  resi- 
dent, who  was  acquainted  with  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  business  groups  mentioned  in 
the  news  story,  called  him  on  the  telephone 
and  discovered  this  interesting  fact :  the  list- 
ing of  hia  organization  as  opposed  to  CVA 
had  never  been  authorized.  This  manager,  a 
responsible  business  esecutive,  did  not  oppose 
CVA  in  principle,  although  he  had  some  Idea 
of  his  own  about  the  composition  of  the 
CVA  board. 

From  personal  knowledge  I  can  say  that 
many  businessmen  of  the  Northwest  are  posi- 
tively interested  in  CVA  legislation,  parti- 
cularly those  in  smaller  businesses  that  look 
to  CVA  for  technological  assistance.  The 
more  progressive  chambers  of  commerce  in 
the  region  do  not  go  along  with  the  staid 
and  stuCy  leadership  of  the  older  groups  in  a 
few  cities. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  the  business  oppo- 
sition cited  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  certainly  more 
careful  Inquiry  and  evidence  are  needed  than 
an  unverified  and  one-sided  report  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Development  Association. 

Mr.  Humphrey  writes  that  "Every  ma- 
jor newspaper  and  more  than  85  percent  of 
ail  newspapers  In  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  are  on  record  agi^inst  CVA.  strong 
as  they  are  for  development  of  the  Colximbia 
Basin."  Even  if  this  be  true,  editorial  opin- 
ion Is  not  a  very  good  index  to  the  views  of 
the  average  citizen,  as  our  recent  experience 
In  a  national  election  so  convincingly 
demonstrates. 

That  the  more  conservative  dallies  of  tha 
Pacific  Northwest  editorial-wise  are  sadly 
behind  public  thinking  is  generally  weU 
known.  The  Seattle  Times  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  class.  A  typical  Seattle  Times 
anti-CVA  editorial  under  the  horrific  title 
"Grasping  Tentacles  of  a  Valley  Authority" 
turns  out  to  be  an  abridgement  and  rebnah, 
with  only  minor  changes  in  wording,  of  a 
statement  tn  a  brochure  distributed  by  P.  L. 
Smith,  high-paid  lobbyist  for  the  National 
Association  of  Electric  Companies.  There  are 
sufficient  reasons  to  believe  that  the  views  of 
the  private  power  lobby,  no  matter  how  weU 
received  by  some  editorial  writers,  are  quite 
unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  citizens  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Actually  the  newspapers  of  the  Northwest 
are  not  so  adamantly  opposed  to  CVA  as  Mr. 
Humphrey  tries  to  make  out.  The  Seattle 
Times  in  its  better  moments,  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  and  other  papers,  daily  or  weekly. 


large  or  small,  have  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  a  more  efllcient  and  more  compre- 
hensive program  of  Columbia  River  develop- 
ment. The  Wenatchee  World,  \inder  the 
direction  of  Rurus  Woods,  has  long  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  field.  Doubts  or  reservations 
on  particular  points  of  proposed  CVA  legis- 
lation, expressed  by  some  newspapers,  are 
not  the  same  as  the  blind  and  die-hard  op- 
position which  characterizes  papers  like  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

Mr.  Humphrey  also  stretches  the  point 
when  he  places  municipal-power  agencies, 
including  Tacoma  and  Seattle  City  Light, 
into  the  category  of  strongly  opposed.  These 
municipal  agencies  which  have  a  long  and 
outstanding  record  of  p>erformance  in  the 
public-power  field,  naturally  want  to  know 
how  they  will  fare  under  CVA  and  they  have 
raised  pertinent  qtieetions.  Full  protection 
of  municipal -power  interests  will  be  provided 
In  CVA  legislation. 

Of  the  seven  Governors  In  States  Involved 
In  the  Columbia  Basin.  Mr.  Humphrey  identi- 
fies five  on  record  in  opposition  to  valley  au- 
thorities, but  he  omits  to  mention  the  rele- 
vant fact  that  four  of  these  five  are  Repub- 
licans. The  intemperate  haste  with  which 
the  Republican  Governors  of  the  Northwest 
States  greeted  President  Truman's  CVA  pro- 
posal suggests  the  narrow  partisan  char- 
acter of  their  opjxisitlon. 

Governor  LangUe,  of  Washington,  for  ex- 
ample, had  pledged  In  his  opening  message 
to  the  newly  assembled  State  legislature  "to 
examine,  critically,  any  proposed  Federal 
legislation  which  would  subject  our  power 
and  irrigation  resources  to  further  national 
control."  but  a  few  hours  after  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  calling  up>on  executive 
agencies  to  draft  new  CVA  legislation.  Gov- 
ernor Langlie  expressed  his  iinqualified  (and 
uncriulcal)  opposition. 

The  Republican  Governors  of  Oregon  and 
Idaho  also  made  immediate  protest.  Sub- 
sequently, when  aides  of  the  President  went 
to  the  Northwest  to  confer  with  the  League 
for  CVA  on  positive  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. Langlie  complained  with  ill  grace  that 
he  had  not  been  consulted.  Other  opponents 
of  CVA  took  up  the  hue  and  cry.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  Langlie  &  Co.  are  attempting  to 
make  a  partisan  issue  of  a  proposal  that  has 
adherents  and  advocates  In  both  parties. 

Adding  up  his  formidable  array  of  foes, 
comprised  mainly  of  Republican.  State,  and 
congressional  leaders,  the  more  conservative 
newspapers  and  business  groups  and  private 
power  companies,  Mr.  Hvimphrey  concludes 
that  most  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west reject  the  CVA  method  of  regional  de- 
velopment. This  is  a  curious  kind  of  arith- 
metic. More  suggestive  is  the  vote  of  71  to 
26  by  which  the  newly  elected  house  of  rep- 
resentatives In  the  State  of  Washington 
passed  a  memorial  endorsing  CVA.  I  dare- 
say this  comes  closer  to  portraying  public 
sentiment  in  the  Northwest  than  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's formidable  array  of  foes. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hear- 
ings are  now  In  progress  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  regard- 
ing the  liberalization  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 


Last  week  I  submitted  my  views  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  CcNcaessioNAL  Rxcors  I  am  insert- 
ing my  remarks  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  discuss  the  Importance  of 
broadening  and  liberalizing  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  efforts  I 
have  been  making  since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, to  liberalize  the  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  On  various  occasions  I 
have  Introduced  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  made  every  effort  to  have 
them  considered  by  Congress. 

In  addition.  I  have  Joined  with  groups  sxich 
as  the  Townsend  Plan,  American  Pension 
Plan,  and  others  in  support  of  laBlitetlon  to 
provide  an  adequate  old-age  penataa  for  the 
benefit  of  millions  of  Americans  who  are  in 
the  twilight  of  life  and  dependent  upon  old- 
age  assistance  or  other  forms  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

Time  and  time  again  statements  have  been 
made  on  the  fleer  and  the  OoMBSBnoKab 
Recoeo  has  been  fUD  of  impaaaioned  pleas 
for  action  by  the  House  leadership  with  re- 
spect to  Improving  benefits  under  the  Social 
Seciu-ity  Act.  The  present  plight  of  elderly 
citizens  is  a  national  disgrace  and  has  existed 
for  the  past  several  years. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  social  security  la 
here  to  stay  and  that  it  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide elderly  citizens  with  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood in  their  declining  years.  Yet  we  seem 
to  forget,  in  viewing  earned  social-security 
benefits,  that  the  formula  xised  in  comput- 
ing them  has  never  been  changed  since  the 
law  was  first  passed.  Meanwhile,  the  cost 
of  living  has  soared  to  the  point  where  it 
has  doubled  Itself.  Since  1933  the  cost  of 
living  taOex  has  inewaaid  nMVMartMj.li 
Is  '^ifi'"*"*  knowledge  tbat  peraone  galwfwBy 
employed  are  having  a  difficult  time  in  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  has  Ig- 
nored the  elderly  citizens  of  America,  who, 
by  their  labor  and  taxes,  built  this  great 
Nation.  Yes,  we  have  forgotten  them  m 
turning  our  attention  to  world  problems. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  have  not  heard 
on  the  fioor  of  the  poor  unfortunate  people 
abroad.  When  you  pick  up  your  dally  newa- 
paper  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  full-page 
advertisements  directing  your  attention  to 
the  needs  of  millions  of  persons  abroad. 
This  week  the  House  approved  an  appropria- 
tion of  $16,000,000  for  destitute  displaced 
Arabs  and  Jews  in  the  Middle  East.  But 
there  is  not  one  word  said  in  defense  of 
millions  of  our  own  American  citizens  who 
are  on  starvation  diets  and  restricted  in  many 
Instances  to  one  scanty  meal  a  day. 

Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  amount 
of  financial  assistance  we  have  given  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  According  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
from  March  11.  1941,  to  December  31.  1948. 
In  the  form  of  lend-lease  aid  alone,  the 
American  taxpayers  conuibuted  $60,343,996,- 
I5d.  In  addition  we  have  contributed  to- 
ward world  recovery  since  July  1,  1946.  the 
s\im  of  $35,495,052,923  which  has  been  al- 
located as  follows: 

United    Natlorui   Relief   and 

RehabUltaUaa $3,700,000,000 

United     Nations     Organlaa- 

tlon 41,  438,  183 

Lend-lease  (postwar) 3,163,000,000 

International  Monetary  Fxuid 

( authorizaUon ) i,  7S0, 000,  000 

International  Bank 035,000,000 

Export-Import   Bank    (loans 

antboclaKl) 1.258,  300,  000 

Loana  to  Great  Britain  and 

Philippines 4,300.000.000 
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out  to  be  a  pretty  good  Joe.  And  maybe  bell 
end  up  as  a  de  Itixe  model  and  other  folks 
will  look  at  him  and  murmtir,  that's  for  me. 
But  there  Is  a  catch.  We  are  so  darned 
tBMghtened  that  we — that  to  the  professional 
perfectlonUts  among  us — are  forever  sticking 
poor  homo  sapiens  under  a  glass  and  telling 
him  what  a  bum  he  to.  After  a  while  he 
begins  to  believe  it  himself  and  lives  accord- 
ingly. Modern  technology  to  determined  to 
eliminate  the  human  element  In  everything 
and  professional  do-gooders  are  equally  de- 
termined to  make  every  citizen  eligible  for  a 
mall  OTder  halo.  And  the  politicians!  With 
certain  few  exceptions  they  are  a  race  of 
skywriters  In  mad  pursuit  of  a  Utopian  state 
Wbere  the  individual  can  live  by  merely 
sticking  hto  hand  out  the  window  like  a 
dtopatch  hook  alongside  a  railroad  track.  A 
complete  lifetime  with  all  the  basic  neces- 
sities to  put  In  a  bag  with  every  one's  name 
on  It. 

Life  In  the  future  at  our  present  rate  of 
progress  threatens  to  become  a  pain  In  the 
neck  for  anyone  over  the  grade  of  a  moron. 
If  I  ever  live  to  see  the  day  when  this  grand 
and. dizzy  country  of  ours  becomes  perfect 
I'm  going  to  get  me  a  sleeping  pill  and  curl 
up  somewhere  until  the  pendulum  swings 
back  to  sanity. 

Fm  all  for  Improving  the  lot  of  the  human 
race  but  I  resent  the  Idea  there  are  supermen 
who  know  all  the  answers  and  can  wind  up 
the  Job  overnight.  The  Imperfections  are 
what  make  life  interesting  and  what  make 
one  TTn^n  different  from  another  man.  You 
can  dream  all  you  want  but  the  day  always 
comes  when  your  pet  dog  bites  you,  your 
neighbor  calls  you  a  nasty  name  or  your 
favorite  newspaper  prints  your  picture  up- 
side down  or  spells  your  name  wrong.  But 
none  of  these  Incidents  mean  that  dogs, 
neighbors  or  newspapers  need  immediate  or 
complete  reformation. 

Take  me  and  rabbits  for  Instance.  Tha 
other  day  I  started  making  out  an  order  for 
seeds.  After  all.  Spring  is  next  week.  And 
like  the  actors  in  Harvey.  I  bad  an  uneasy 
feeling  all  the  rabbits  on  Long  Island  were 
peering  over  my  shoulder.  They  couldn't 
wait  for  the  tender  shoots  to  show.  Well, 
every  year  I  strengthen  the  fence  around  my 
garden  and  ■'^ay.  tiiere  now,  no  rabbit  is  gonna 
get  through  that.  But  a  few  do.  Yet  I  cant 
feel  too  mad  becatise  the  critters  have  to  live 
and  I  get  my  share.  I  hope  I  never  build 
the  rabbit-proof  fence,  because  some  of  the 
fun  and  the  haxards  of  gardening  would  ba 
taken  away  and  I'd  hate  to  think  the  average 
American  rabbit  was  just  a  dumb  bunny. 

Anyway  let's  take  It  slow  and  easy  axKl 
give  a  man  a  chance  to  live  and  grow  as 
God  Intended  he  should  and  nut  seek  to  make 
him  an  economy  size  model— one  Jtist  llbe 
another  ail  In  neat  rows,  all  with  labels  attd 
all  without  sin,  without  hope  and  without 
the  joy  of  being  different  when  the  spult 
moves  him.  I  have  a  hunch  St.  Peter  hands 
out  halos  on  a  percentage  bdsto  and  when  a 
perfect  man  stejps  up  he  protoaMy  says.  "Go 
away,  you  never  really  lived." 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiaron^in.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  my  undKttanding  that 
on  tomorrow  the  vettr— ■*  pension  bill 


will  be  called  up  for  consideration  In  the 
House.  It  is  no  secret  that  i  am  oppased 
to  this  particular  piece  of  legLslation. 
My  opposition,  however,  does  not  stem 
from  any  belief  that  pensions  and  com- 
ipensations  now  paid  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents  are  just  and  equitable. 
I  believe  there  is  ample  room  for  cor- 
rection of  certain  inequities  that  now 
exist.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  to 
be  considered  tomorrow  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  further  study,  and  I  hope  that 
is  done. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  resolution 
directing  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  existing  pro- 
grams providing  monetary  benefits  in 
the  form  of  compensation  or  pensions  to 
the  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  IL 

That  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Resolution  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  Investigate 
and  study  the  Federal  compensation  and 
pension  system  for  the  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  n 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, is  authorized  tmd  directed  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  existing  programs  providing  monetary 
benefits  in  the  form  of  compensation  or 
pension  to  the  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and 
n  with  the  view  of  recommending  which,  if 
any,  of  such  programs  should  be  revised  or 
expanded  and  of  recommending  the  policies 
and  procedures  that  shovild  be  followed 
with  respect  to  such  program  in  order  to 
place  them  on  a  sound  and  equitable  basis. 
That  the  committee  shall  fully  examine 
the  relationship  between  existing  or  pro- 
posed compensation  and  pension  programs 
for  veterans  and  other  Federal  programs 
providing  monetary  or  other  benefits  tor 
veterans  or  for  veterans  and  other  citizens 
aUfce,  the  present  and  projected  cost  of  pres- 
•nt  and  proposed  compensation  and  pension 
programs,  and  the  effect  of  such  cost  upon 
the  present  and  future  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion, keeping  in  mind  the  special  obligation 
of  the  Nation  to  the  welfare  of  the  veterans 
and  their  stake  in  the  future  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  country. 

That  the  committee  shall  solicit  the  testi- 
mony of  outstanding  citizens  from  public 
and  private  life.  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  veterans'  affairs,  fiscal  p>olicies, 
economic  conditions,  and  welf3u-e  programs, 
and  representatives  from  veterans,  civic,  and 
educational  organizations. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Hoxise 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  to 
not  In  session)  on  or  after  the  10th  day  of 
December  1950  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  It  deems  ad- 
Tlsable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thto  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  to  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  dxiring  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  to  in  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspxjndence.  memoranda, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neeeaaary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  aerved  by  any  person  designated 
by  sucb  ebalmnn  or  member. 
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Monday,  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
February  18  of  this  year  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion urging  them  that  they  place  their 
proposed  nuclear  reactor  plant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Peck  and  Glasgow,  Mont. 
I  feel  that  in  view  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages it  would  be  an  ideal  site  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  build  and 
operate  the  experimental  pilot  plant  that 
they  have  in  mind.  We  have  the  neces- 
sary land.  We  have  good  weather  con- 
ditions. We  have  people  who  are  all  out 
in  behalf  of  this  project  and  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  have  it 
located  there.  Not  only  have  I  seen  Mr, 
Lilienthal  personally  in  behalf  of  this 
project  for  the  Glasgow  area  but  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  last  Tuesday,  March 
15.  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Office  with  Senators  Murray  and  Ecton 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Skibbins,  who  is  back 
here  representing  the  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana and  interested  people  in  the  Fort 
Peck  area. 

At  that  conference  certain  points  were 
brought  out;  notably,  one  having  to  do 
with  the  drainage  nature  of  the  ground 
in  that  vicinity,  which  was  entitled  to 
serious  consideration.  However,  since 
that  time,  this  situation  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  north- 
em  Montana  and  they  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  particiilar  project  being 
built  in  their  locality. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  John  W.  Bonner,  ar- 
rived in  Washington  in  behalf  of  this 
project  and  had  a  meeting  with  Senator 
MuKRAY  and  me  on  that  date.  On  that 
date  I  also  called  up  the  office  of  Mr. 
Lilienthal  and  asked  for  an  appointment 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  so 
that  the  Governor  of  Montana  could 
know  aU  the  facts  and  be  able  to  report 
the  full  story  directly  to  the  people  on 
his  return  home.  This  morning  I  was 
informed  that  Mr.  LUienthal  will  meet 
with  the  Governor  and  me  tomorrow  at 
11:15  and  I  have  asked  Senators  Mur- 
ray and  Ecton  and  Congressman 
D"EwAHT  to  accompany  us  to  this  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  members  of 
his  staS. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  Mon- 
tana, which  has  had  no  new  industries  in 
years  and  is  only  now  getting  started  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  should  be 
given  consideration  in  this  proposal  for 
an  atomic-energy  (tlant  in  the  Glasgow- 
Fort  Peck  area.  Sufficient  power  can  be 
made  available  from  Fort  Peck  for  the 
use  of  this  proposed  plant  and  it  is  my 


sincere  hope  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  will  see  all  these  things 
which  are  in  Montana's  favor  and  give 
to  our  State  this  plant  which  we  want 
and  need  so  badly. 

With  the  construction  of  the  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  and  the  building  of  trans- 
mission lines  in  western  Montana,  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  being  able  to  use 
that   power  for  cur  own  development. 
The  proposed  230-kilowatts  transmission 
line  from  Kerr  Dam  or  Hot  Springs  to 
Kalispell  will  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Montana  resources  in  that  par- 
ticular area.    The  proposed  transmission 
hne  from  Hot  Springs  or  Kerr  Dam  to 
Anaconda  will  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  idants  to  fabricate  our  manga- 
nese and  phosphate  deposits  in  that  area 
which,  at  the  present  time,  is  shipfrinc 
its  raw  phosphate  to  British  Columbia 
for  processing.    The  proposed  extension 
from  Kerr  Dam  or  Hot  Springs  to  Spo- 
kane will  mean  that  Montana  will  get 
more  power  in  return  on  a  steady  yearly 
basis  from  the  Hungry  Horse  than  she 
would  have  were  Hungry  Horse  to  re- 
main an  isolated  unit.    These  transmis- 
sion lines  are  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment  of   western   Montana   because   if 
Hungry  Horse  unit  operates  only  as  an 
isolated  project,  it  will  mean  that  west- 
em  Montana  will  have  the  use  of  less 
than  one-half  of  the  power  potential  of 
Hungry  Horse  which  could  be  used  In 
western  Montana  if  these  transmission 
lines  were  not  built  and  made  a  part  of 
the  Bonneville  grid  system.    Because  of 
the   different    water   seasons,    the    grid 
could  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  siire  that  western  Montana  at 
all   times   receives   the   largest   possible 
amount  of  power.     In  other  words  the 
building  of  these  transmission  lines  is 
necessary  if  western  Montana  is  to  get 
the  maximum  low -cost  power  benefit  out 
of  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  do  everythtnff 
in  my  power  to  see  that  the  proposed 
atomic  energy  plant  is  located  in  the 
Glasgow-Fort  Peck  area.  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  the  full  Montana  delegation 
when  I  say  that  they  too  are  whole- 
heartedly for  this  project.  Montana, 
and  especially  the  Fort  Peck-Glasgow 
area,  is  entitled  to  this  consideration  In 
this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  learned  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  meet 
with  President  Truman  on  this  proposed 
atomic -energy  plant  tomorrow  morning. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  meets 
tomorrow  at  11  o'clock  for  a  vote  on  the 
70-group  air-force  bill— H.  R.  1473—1  will 
not  be  present  but  I  do  want  to  record 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  support 
it  wholeheartedly. 

After  the  vote  on  H.  R.  1473.  the  Ran- 
kin bill  providing  pensions  for  veterans — 
H.  R.  2681— will  be  brought  up.  I  will 
try  and  be  present  for  the  debate  and 
vote  on  this  measure  but  fli^t  I  will  at- 
tend the  conference  with  the  President, 
then  the  conference  with  Lilienthal  in 
support  of  an  atomic -energy  project  for 
northern  Montana  and  then  I  will  return 
to  the  House. 
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RespontajaHy  of  tlie  Ute  of  tbc  BaHot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOCTH  CA*Ol.I>A 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKST Ariv ta 

Mondat.  March  21.  l»49 

Mr.  BRYSON.    liir.  Speaker,  at  the 
thirty-ninth  annoal  banquet  of  the  Fed- 
eraUoo  of  Citisens  Associations  of  the 
Dtatrict  of  Columbia,  held  at  the  May- 
fkmer  Hotel  on  March  9.  1949.  our  for- 
Btr  collemgue  the  Honormbte  Jennings 
Randolph,  of   West  Vlriliila.  was  the 
principal    speaker.     I    ask    unanimous 
consent  to  insert  Mr.  Randolph's  address 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkor». 
(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. MBtetant  to  the  president,  Oapttal 
AlrUnea) 

We  are  In  danger  of  Icatng  democracy  by 
dtfa«lt  to  the  United  8t*tM  If  «e  coDtlnue 
to  dun^ffd  the  raapoMlMItty  o<  tht  use 
o(  tlM  ballot.  Thar*  la  a  rtxarting  ahrlnk- 
aM  la  tlM  total  noaabOT  of  votaa  cast  in 
Uita  oovatry  aa  tndlcatort  by  the  ficuna  over 
a  period  of  years. 

In  laee  there  were  approalinately  83  out 
at  eitry  100  el»«lWe  Totara  who  went  to 
tte    polls    and    cast    tb«tr    preference    tot 
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In  that  fcar.  ITjOOOjOOO 
.  oC  voting  a«*.    TWantf  yeaia  latar 
Woodrow    WUaon    dafteted    Charles 
Kvana  F"i***«  for  the  Presidency,  almost  73 
at  the  eligible  voters  exercised  their 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  1918.  there 

!  atjOOOjBM  taMtlT&dnals  eligible  to  vote. 
IB  ISM  tliara  wars  aOjOOOjOOO  eligible  voters 
tn  this  country  and  57  out  at  every  100  east 
thett-  votes  for  either  Franklin  Booeevelt  or 
Alfred  lAndoa.  Twelve  yran  later.  In  the 
•lactkn  of  last  ■avambcr  between  President 
Tmman  and  Oowraor  Dewey,  it  Is  believed 
that  only  apfxtadmately  51  out  of  every  100 
ellglMe  voters  went  to  the  poUa.  There  were 
about    06.000.000    potential    voters    in    the 


I  definite  downward  trend  in  voter  par- 
ticipation is  a  cle«r-cut  challenge  to  dtlzeos. 
regartUess  of  party.  Why  do  people  fall  to 
vote?  Though tf til  men  and  women  mvLst 
ArtarxBlne  the  answers  because  a  failure  to 
«|o  so  may  conceivably  find  our  free  elec- 
tor nlng  into  a  rule  by  the  minority 
of  the  majority. 

It  appears  that  the  American  people  are 
not  participating  to  the  extent  that  voters 
are  in  If'^g'*"*^  Canada.  Italy,  and  Prance. 
In  recent  elections  tn  Atistralla  and  New 
2>aland.  M  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  in 
thoap  eountriee  expressed  themeelves.  In 
the  1941  electioo  m  Korea.  90  percent  of  the 
reentered  men  and  wwiiMi  were  at  the  polls. 

It  la  entirely   poaattio  tbat   we  have  too 
many    so-called    outstds    Intaresw    in    these 
divert  Anksricaaa  from  a  keener 

J  of  tbalr  raapotuublllty  to  vote. 

I  ars  tboas  who  alao  feel  that  their  votes 

do  oot  eotint  for  much  and  so  they  say  to 
themselvea.  one  more  vote,  more  or  leas,  U 
not  important  aosoog  the  mUliooa  cast. 
Other  Indlvtdtials  declsre  they  are  disgusted 
With  poatks.  StiU  others  say  I  am  eunfuaed 
about  the  leaaaa  ao  I'U  let  John  Smith  and 
ILiry  Jones  do  the  voting. 

The  reasoos  set  forth  for  thetr  not  voting 
are  certainty  not  valid  but  they  do  exist.  We 
most  accept  them  and  set  to  work  st  once, 
bafon  tt  Is  too  Ute.  to  reaaedy  an  admittedly 
bad  attuatloo.  Individually  and  eoUeetlvaly. 
i  mtict  wage  an  all-out  caropaign  to 
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the  Interest  In  voting.     Althoiigh  It 

,    eound   furf etched,   there   is   the   possl- 

Wmr  that  air  loet  overnight  we  may  lose  our 
demrtiatic  rt  hts  because  of  our  faUure  to 
use  the  Instn  menu  which  have  been  given 
to  us  througli  generations  of  devoted  men 
and  women  who  practiced,  as  well  as 
preached,  the  system  of  government  which 
we  now  Inher  t  and  enjoy. 

It  certainly  cornea  with  111  grace  for  us  to 
e<»tlntially  p  »lnt  the  finger  of  carping  criti- 
cism St  certal  n  pcof^ee  and  nations  as  being 
dictatorial  ai  d  ruled  by  small  cliques.  We 
cannot  expect  men  and  women  of  other  coun- 
tries to  embiace  otjr  way  of  life  If  we  faU 
to  embrace  It  here  at  home. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  nonvoters  do 
not  contrlbule  to  this  franchise  delinquency 
because  ther>  is  no  right  of  the  ballot  ex- 
tended to  th<  se  eligible  men  and  women  who 
cannot  e»t*b  l&h  legaUy  and  properly  a  bona 
fide  resldoioi  In  one  of  our  States.  Tens  of 
thotisands  ol  persons  bom  here,  now  of  vot- 
ing age,  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  Unite  1  Statea  must  build  now  the 
world'a  great  !st  air  power,  not  to  win  a  war. 
but  to  prevei  t  it.  Russia,  or  no  other  coim- 
try.  would  <  are  attack  America  If  It  were 
known  that  re  have  ready  the  unequaled  air 
supremacy  t«  >  be  used  for  offense  as  well  as 
defense.  Ccmmtinlst  leadership  Is  seeking 
widened  clr:les  of  domination,  but  tiM 
Sovieta  will  stop  abort  of  shooting  If  they 
realise  that  we  aoMm  to  eliminate  appease- 
ment and  re  ilaea  tt  with  str«igth. 

The  men  a  tbe  Kremlin  have  not  moved 
hastily  towa  d  a  new  war.  because  the  United 
Statea  is  ms  Ung  s  sticcess  of  the  Berlin  air- 
lift. We  mi  St  svold  any  show  of  weakness. 
We  cannoi  take  a  t>ackward  step.  If  we  do. 
the  harassment  we  suffer  today  will  become 
something  iu  mcH-e  terrible.  In  the  event 
at  another  urar.  those  modified  versions  of 
the  B-29  bor  iber  which  we  k:  ow  the  Russians 
possess.  wU]  drone  the  4,000  miles  over  the 
roof  ot  the  1  rorid. 

In  our  present  condition,  If  war  came,  the 
front  yards  af  this  Nation  might  become  the 
front  lines.  Strategically  Important  centers 
of  populatic  n  and  production  would  t>e  the 
targets — not  for  months  after  fighting  started 
but  for  the  opening  hours  or  days  of  battle. 
Alf  power  m  eans  not  only  fighting  craft,  with 
cai^aals  or  long-range  bombers,  but  also  In- 
illiatrlal  am    commercial  aviation. 

The  com  entratlon  of  power  In  nazlsm 
and  f  asdsn  were  as  nothing.  In  comparison 
with  the  po  ser  wielded  by  the  12  men  of  the 
Kremlin,  wl  :h  Stalin  at  the  top.  We've  heard 
It  aaid  thai  the  masses  of  people  in  Russia 
d2>Iit  want  rar.  That's  true.  The  masses  of 
all  countrU  s  are  against  war — they're  tired 
of  blood,  (x  verty  and  tyranny. 

But  wbei  thoae  13  men  and  Stalin  decide 
on  war,  tta«  maeees  will  hsve  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  decision.  Their  wishes  and  hopes 
will  not  be  consulted.  Communism  is  not  a 
political  pe  rty.  It  Is  conspiracy.  It  operates 
through  tr  rason.  No  negative  attitude  can 
stop  it.  W  I  must  present  an  affirmative  pro- 
gram on  e<  ery  front. 

We've  alio  heard  It  said  that  there'll  be  a 
bust-tip  in  Russls.  Was  there  any  break-up 
when  Lenli  i  passed  on?  The  power  passed  to 
Stalin.  Ax  d  when  Stalin  dies  someone  else 
will  take  o<  er. 

We  mus<  rememt>er  thst  there  are  many 
more  duel -paying  Cooununlsts  outside  of 
Riissia  thai  there  are  inside.  Just  30  years 
ago  cumro  inLsm  was  fighting  a  last-ditch 
battle  to  ta  >ld  a  small  bit  of  ground.  Today. 
SO  yaara  b  ter.  tbe  Communists  hold  power 
over  one-<i  larter  ct  tba  earth's  population, 
and  they  b  !>ia  domiakm  over  one-fifth  ot  the 
world's  suiface. 

The  job  the  United  States  has  In  front  of 
tt  u  that  ( i  helping  to  sllminate  the  breed- 


ing spots  of  communism.  Communism  does 
not  thrive  on  freedom,  plenty,  and  sectirtty. 
At  least  70  percent  of  the  people  in  the  world 
are  in  varying  stages  of  poverty. 

Our  Job,  collectively  and  individually,  la 
to  see  that  such  conditions  are  eradicated 
and  our  good  economic  and  political  freedom 
understood  around  the  earth. 

World  war  III  Is  preventable  in  the  degree 
to  which  our  people  are  realistic  and  make  an 
all-out  frontal  attack  on  the  basic  causes  of 
war.  as  we  courageously  undertake  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  world  leadership  for  peace 
and  mutual  respect.  The  plain  people  of 
Russia  do  not  want  war,  especially  with  the 
United  States,  and  If  we  vigorously  use  the 
press  and  radio  and  motion  picture — and 
every  legitimate  means  of  information  and 
commimicaticn — men  and  women  In  other 
lands  will  ultimately  lift  the  iron  curtains 
themselves,  and  Individual  freedom  will  re- 
place controlled  dictatorship. 

But  we  must  have  the  necessary  cushion 
of  time  In  which  to  do  this  Job— and  that 
can  be  gained  for  us  with  the  air  power  and 
the  complements  of  land  and  sea  units- 
plus  a  top  production  attainable  by  the 
absence  of  strikes  and  the  claah  of  one 
pressure  group  against  another. 

America  was  great  enough  to  poaseaa  the 
leadership  for  winning  two  world  wars.  Now 
we  miist  work  and  pray  to  be  given  the  de- 
termination and  the  goodness  to  win  the 
peace  for  the  weary  pe^)les  ot  the  earth.  It 
is  an  individual  and  collective  responsibility 
which  all  true  Americans  share— whether 
native  born  or  naturalized. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  II  we  had  not  only 
manpower  and  productivity,  but  also  time 
and  distance  on  our  side.  If  world  war  III 
comes,  we  might  have  the  first  two.  but  the 
latte.*  two  elements  would  be  gone.  A  pilot- 
less  plane  flies  5,000  miles  Ui  about  30  hours. 
Germicidal  warfare  Is  ready  to  be  used,  and 
stom  bombs  are  50  times  more  destructive 
than  when  first  dropped  by  this  country 
from  planes  over  Hiroshima.  A  Jet-powered 
plane  streaks  acrors  the  continent  from 
Washington  State  to  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
3  hours  and  46  minutes.  Giant  planes,  fueled 
in  flight,  fly  around  the  world — 33.452  miles. 
In  94  hours  and  1  minute. 

This  country  la  far  In  advance  of  any 
other,  partly  because  ot  unprecedented 
transportation  developments.  First  It  was 
the  waterways,  and  Federal  funds  In  the 
amount  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000  have  been 
spent  In  this  task.  Next  came  the  railroads 
with  the  Government  giving  In  outright  land 
granU  more  than  155,C00.C00  acres,  that  the 
tracks  might  open  up  new  empires  for  trade. 
Highways  were  tbe  third  method,  and  more 
than  $8,000,000,000  of  national  money  has 
gone  Into  the  effort  for  the  finest  road  system 
in  the  world.  Now  airways  are  being 
fashioned — with  airports  and  planes  and 
persoiuiel  doing  a  magnificent  work  In 
civilisation's  onward  and  upward  flight. 
Funds  spent  on  transportation  are  usually 
returned  100  percent  with  a  dividend  in 
better  living  as  well. 

Our  growing  air  transport  Industry,  now 
possessed  of  more  than  1.000  planes.  Is  a  vital 
segment  of  streniirth.  Scheduled  domestic 
air  lines  carried  approximately  3,000.000  pas- 
sengers in  IMl.  Following  the  war  In  1945. 
the  ftgtue  was  raised  to  about  6.000.000.  In 
1946  it  had  jumped  to  13.000,000.  and  last 
year,  with  the  national  travel  trend  by  rail 
and  bua  kwing  down,  the  air  lines  handled 
alightly  less  than  13.000.000  individuala.  In 
IdiS.  It  ia  believed  that  more  than  13.000.000 
peeeengsn  were  carried  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  over-all  world  fl\;ure  of  aftjOOOjOOO. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  tt  took  35  to  10  days 
to  make  the  trip  from  the  east  to  the  west  by 
boat.  Ten  years  later  a  combination  mall 
coach  and  train  service  was  established  with 


about  the  same  time  requiremento.  In  1&61. 
the  first  pony  express-rail  combination  was 
used  to  cut  the  time  to  12  days.  In  1860,  the 
first  transcontinental  train  service  was  in- 
augurated with  7-day  schedules.  The  first 
transcontinental  air  mall  services  came  in 
1931  with  filght  time  of  33  hours.  Six  years 
later,  the  first  commercial  air  travel  service 
was  furnished  with  35  hours  of  flight  time. 

It  now  requires  a  motorist  10  days  to  travel 
from  coast  to  coast  driving  10  hours  a  day 
at  an  average  of  45  miles  an  hotir.  The  fast- 
est transcontinental  buses  require  5  days, 
and  the  best  tralna  3Vi  days.  The  nonstop 
time  for  transcontinental  alr-llne  flights  for 
scheduled  air  carriers  is  11  hours. 


Hob.  Hiomas  P.  Gort 


St  Patrick  and  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3kIARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  WJULTER 

or  wrw  TOSK 

r»  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  MULTiK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
often  been  said  in  Jest  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  sons  of  Erin  and  the 
sons  of  Aaron  is  in  the  spelling  of  the 
names.  The  following  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Post  on  l*arch 
17,  1949.  further  evidences  bow  well 
people  of  diverse  origin  can  get  along 
together : 

■T.  PATBSCK  AJm  ISaASL 

(By  Frank  Kingdon) 

Here  Is  a  story  out  of  Israel  that  I  have 
been  saving  for  St.  Patricks  Day. 

The  Republic  of  Eire  knew  by  experience 
the  difflcultles  that  Israel  faced  when  it 
began  Its  fight  for  Independence. 

It  decided  to  offer  what  aid  it  could.  Ac- 
cordingly It  notified  Israel  that  It  would  pro- 
vide several  hundreds  of  tons  of  beef.  Israel 
was  only  to  glad  to  accept.  Thus  Eire  gave 
beef  to  Israel. 

A  problem  arose.  Not  all  tbe  people  of 
Israel  nor  all  those  who  seek  admission  are 
strict  adherents  of  the  kosher  dietary  laws. 
But  some  are,  so  any  beef  provided  for  gen- 
eral distribution  had  to  be  kosher. 

Israel  told  Eire  its  difficulty.  The  trouble 
was  quickly  overcome  when  Eire  agreed  to 
have  a  rabbi  come  to  supervise  the  killing 
of  the  beef  creatures.  A  rabbi  went  to  Dub- 
ihi. 

He  did  the  best  he  could  but  too  much 
meat  was  on  its  way  for  him  to  give  attention 
to  all  of  it.  The  result  was  that  additional 
rabbis  had  to  go  to  help  him. 

Thus  there  developed  quite  a  colony  of 
rabbis  in  CKiblin. 

They  were  accepted  without  difficulty. 
There  is  no  anti-Semitism  in  Eire.  They 
are  not  vmattractive  men.  Some  coileena 
have  found  tbem  positively  attractive.  There 
Is  romance  In  the  air. 

The  rabbis  and  the  butchers  have  worked 
faithfully.  The  flow  of  this  beef  to  Israel 
awl  to  jewtsh  agencies  throughout  Europe 
has  been  steady. 

It  has  been  put  to  good  tise. 

I  have  seen  refugees  boarding  ahlps  at 
IXarselUe.  airplanes  at  Munich,  a  ship  at 
Cyprus. 

As  they  board  theae  sh^w  and  planes  which 
carry  them  to  Israel  each  one  is  given  a 
loaf  of  bread,  a  pound  <tf  meat,  aome  cigar- 
ettes and  fruit. 

In  every  caae  that  pound  of  meat  comes 
from  Eire.    So  every  refugee  startt  for  Ereta 
with  a  pound  of  Irish  koataar  meet  on- 


Jtarrslla  says:  SC  Patrick  proves  himself 
a  Christian  still. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  oKLkoauA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KVKBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  tributes  to  a  great 
Oklahoma  statesman  who  died  in  Wash- 
ingt<m  this  week : 

[Wram  Washington  Daily  News  ot  March  17, 
1949] 

THZRX    WAS    A    ItAN 

No  one  who  knew  Senator  Thomas  Pryor 
Gore  will  ever  forget  him.  He  was  a  remark- 
able num.  great  of  mind  and  heart.  In  a 
time  when  there  were  giants  in  the  United 
States  Senate  he  towered  among  them. 

Here  we  are  using  cllchte.  something  Tom 
Gore  never  did.  His  ready  toogua  cotiid 
always  deliver  new  and  colorful  phrases.  He 
liked  to  quote  Talleyrand:  "Its  worse  than 
a  crime;  It's  a  bltinder." 

He  was  a  scholar  of  restless  curloMty,  a  his- 
torian who  knew  the  why  and  when  at  every- 
thing that  had  been  tried  befora  and  failed 
In  Babylon  or  Athens  or  ancient  Rome.  Be 
thought  America  shotild  stay  out  of  World 
War  I  and  voted  against  all  measures  leadmg 
up  to  our  entry,  well  knowing  that  the  voters 
of  his  State  wouUl  defeat  blm  for  It.  which 
they  did.  He  did  not  baUrre  In  thejiew  Deal 
philosophy  that  the  Government  owed  voters 
a  living,  and  opposed  that  after  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  in  1930.  knowing  that 
the  voters  would  defeat  him  again,  which 
they  did.  And  when  he  was  beaten,  he  said : 
"The  law  of  evolution  is  adapt  or  die,  and  I 
didn't  adapt." 

Totally  blind  since  childhood,  he  was  for- 
tunate enotigh  to  have  a  devoted,  helpful 
wife.  With  her  aid  and  through  his  own 
tireless  efforts,  he  rose  above  his  physical 
hMHtlcap.  %"rt  he  did  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment should  feed  or  panqter  anybody.  When 
Senator  Wacwer's  social-security  law  pro- 
vided aid  for  the  needy  blind.  Senator  Gore 
observed:  "You  will  find  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  eye- 
sight of  the  Nation." 

If  thov  is  a  Valhalla  to  which  brave  old 
Senators  go.  Tom  Gore  of  Oklahoma  sits 
there  today,  swapping  yams  with  John  Sharp 
Williams.  OUle  James.  Jim  Reed.  Bill  Borah, 
and  old  Bob  La  Follette. 

(Editorial  from  the  Wadiington  Post  of 
ICarch  IE.  19^] 

THOMAS  P.  coax 

The  career  of  Thomas  Pryor  Gore,  the  Ok- 
lahcman  who  became  the  first  blind  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  S»a*e.  was  an  in- 
spiration to  Uw  aaieted.  In  cirtMboori  Mr. 
Gore  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  la  two  «oc- 
ccMlvc  accidents.  It  was  an  extraordlnMT 
mischance,  but.  far  from  embittering  the 
ycmmi  Gore,  it  seems  to  have  lalsesed  a  store 
of  grit  and  amMllon  which  landed  htm  tn 
the  front  rank  of  the  legal  pi  ijf earirm  and 
then  pot  him  in  the  Senate.  Mar  did  his 
success  seem  the  result  of  conscious  ooaipHS- 
eattan.  If  there  were  any  compenjetlOB  ior 
the  hard  blow  that  life  had  dealt  him.  it 
y«m>  in  the  woman  ha  amrried.  Their  life 
together  was  a  itmm  and  endiwlna  and  en- 


ity. 
ot 


have  been  sweetened  by  hla  adwntty.  Never- 
theless he  had  his  own 
ness.  expressed  in  his 
enterprise  oonviettaBB>  B^  aa  Mr.  ChtirehlB 
has  sakL  a  man  osigM  to  be  Judged  by  bta 
■tncertty,   Mr.   Gore  psHad   the    test    with 


haaon.  He  never  let  the  sweets  of  prefer- 
ment Infiuence  either  his  Judgment  in  the 
Senate  or  his  appeal  to  the  electorate.  He 
waa  rejected  by  the  people  because  he  re- 
fused to  allow  himself  to  be  swept  along  by 
the  New  Deal  tide.  Mr.  Gore  remained  phil- 
osophical as  he  went  back  to  his  law  prac- 
tice. He  was  one  of  the  best-read  men  In 
the  Senate,  an  accomplished  orator  who  had 
a  Taftian  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  any 
matter  on  which  he  spoke,  and  he  had  a 
handsome  preeence.  It  Is  a  queatlon  for  the 
psydxdogtsts  whether  he  would  have  at- 
tained his  laurels  without  the  spur  of  his 
disabUities. 


Thoof  hts  CD  the  One  Hondredth 
Birthday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ABIZOXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  BpeMket,  tbcrt 
are  few  and  perhaps  no  corapdrabie  sreas 
that  has  as  many  scenic  attractions  set 
apart  as  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments as  has  northern  Arizona.  Tbe 
people  of  Arizona  are  duly  appredative 
of  that  fact  and  invite  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  come  and  enjoy  these  great 
natural  features  and  along  with  them  the 
man-made  evidence  of  prehistoric  past. 
All  this  is  indicated  by  editorials  in  the 
Arizona  Daily  Sun  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
early  this  month  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundredth  birthday  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

While  the  editorial  criticizes  the  Gov- 
ernment in  certain  respects,  it  has  high 
praise  for  the  Park  Service  and  regards 
that  great  Service  as  having  done  an  out- 
standing piece  of  work,  although  it  Is 
often  regarded  as  a  stepchild  in  the  great 
Department  of  Interior.  A  part  of  the 
editorial  pertaining  to  the  National  Park 
Service  is  as  foUows: 

Lwraaaaa  Bcpaxncxirr  has  a  botrimt 

This  stepchild  of  government  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  In  the  face  of  a  chronic  lack 
of  funds. 

&iqiloyees  are  poorly  paid  (Ln  comparison 
with  the  pay  for  highly  wkSOtd  work  In  other 
fkdds)  but  for  some  unaooountaMc  rsaaon 
those  same  workers  have  probably  the  highest 
..oorale  to  be  found  in  any  govem- 
ital  organlBBttan  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  people  who  work 
for  the  National  Park  Service  are  not  there 
for  the  money  ( !)  but  because  they  love  their 
Jobs  and  choose  to  work  st  what  they  like 
In  q;}tte  of  the  lousy  pay  scale. 

Few  areas  In  the  hatksi  ben^lt  from  the 
actlvttlec  of  the  Park  Service  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  does  northern  Ariaana.  with  Its 
many  monxmients  and  parks. 

We  wonder  bow  amny  of  cor  residents,  tn- 
elndins  these 
directly  to  the 

value  of  the  Park  Ssniee  ta 
and  protecting  these  wonderful  attractiOBS. 

Prankly.  if  the  areaa  were  not  pro«ected.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  they  would  lonC 
alBce  have  been  deatmycd  with  the  exeepdan, 
probably,  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  whi^  le  a 
little  too  big  to  be  mmmA  up  even  by  ttieae 
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K  the  flgOTM  trert  at  hand  we  would  dla- 
coTCT.  we  believe,  that  the  money  spent  In 
nortbam  Artaon-  by  visitors  brought  here 
toy  oar  paiks  and  noonunvenu  represenu  the 
moat  important  alngle  (actor  in  the  economic 
hit  atream  of  the  area. 

And  ao.  on  thU  btrthday  of  the  Depart- 
■MBt  of  the  Interior,  we  ny  oongratulationa 
to  the  NaUonal  Park  Serrtce  and  lu  loyal. 
euUilWlaaflf  ■  hard- working  employees.  And 
H  ^  oar  ttmtmn  wMb  that  the  good  Lord  and 
•  inor«  tanlgn  Ooi^rMB  wlU  kwk  with  klnd- 
llar  ayw  oo  tba  asuoaal  Puk  Barrtca  la  tba 
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Mescal    and    Surgical    Hospital, 

January  1,  1950),  250  beds. 

and  Surgical  Hospital.  Ann 

Jinuary  1.  1950).  500  beds. 

boepttals  are   completed,   the 

beds  available  under  the  Vet- 

tlon  hospital  program  wUl 


Sopporla  \eUnB$'  HotpiUl  CotutmC' 
ttoo  Profraa 

KZTEN8ION  OP  REUARK8 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  SADOWSKl 

or  MlCUiOAM 
TS  THX  HOUSE  OT  BSPBESENTATIVBi 

Wednesday.  March  9,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
«ler  leave  to  extend  my  remark5. 1  wish  to 
submit  the  testimony  of  Hon.  O.  Mennen 
Williams,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, relative  to  proposed  curt&ilment  of 
the  veterans'  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram that  was  presented  on  March  18. 
1849.  to  a  special  subcommittee,  com- 
posed of  Senator  PtsptR,  chairman.  Sen- 
ators HtniPHRry  and  Moasi,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

Oitianwn  the  recent  actkm  of  the  Vet- 
•nuM*  Administration  canceling  a  portion  of 
lu  propoaed  construction  program  deleted 
two  taoq;>ltaIa  planned  to  serre  Michigan 
vaterana— one  a  200-bed  general  medical  and 
surgical  unit  at  Grand  Rapids  and  the  other 
a  500-bed  tuberculosla  sanat<Hium  at  De- 
troit. Announcement  of  this  decwlon  led 
BM  to  investigate  the  adequacy  of  all  hos- 
pital factiltloa  for  veterans  in  Michigan. 

My  invaatlgation  reveals  that  Michigan  has 
1  vetCTana'  hospital  bed  for  every  197  vet- 
erana.  whareas  the  national  average  is  146. 
On  ttoa  baala  of  this  information  and  further 
Information  which  I  am  submitting.  I  am 
thorou^ily  oonvlnoed  that  the  cancellation 
of  the  above  two  projects  would  be  a  distinct 
Injastice  to  the  veterana  of  Michigan  and  I 
urge  this  subccmmlttee.  as  strongly  as  I  can. 
that  every  step  miist  be  taken  to  i^ve  Michi- 
gan veterans  Justice  in  thla  matter. 

Michigan's  population  baa  grown  tremen- 
doualy  in  the  pa^t  decade;  the  1948  olBdal 
eatlmate  shows  a  total  of  over  6.000.000  per- 
sons of  whom  approximately  15  percent  are 
TCterans.  This  Is  well  above  the  national 
S'varage.  The  latest  estimate  of  the  number 
of  relarans  in  Michigan  la  MS.OOO,  of  whom 
•M.000  are  veterans  of  World  War  U  and  the 
remaining  237.000  served  in  World  War  I  or 
other  wars. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  the  fol- 
lowing facilities  in  Michigan  for  treatment 
and  care  of  veterans: 

t.  OsBsral  Medical  and  Surgical  BosplUl. 
Dsailmii   i.ioo  beds. 

1.  Marine  Hoq;>ttal.  Detroit.  1*^  beda. 

t.  Percy  Jones  Hospital,  Battle  Creek.  300 
beds 

4.  Neuropaychlatrlc  Hospital,  Battle  Creek. 
S.148  beds. 

Making  •  grand  total  of  facilities  now  In 
optratlon.  3.033  beds.  In  addlUon.  the  follow- 
ing tacUttles  are  under  coustmctloo : 

Orneral  Medical  and  Sorglaal  Hoapltal,  Iron 
Mountain  (open  September  1,  IMS) .  280  beds. 
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tb«  nation  there  will  bs  OM 


tadadlng  tbosa  tinder 

plus  tbs  two  sdditlonal  r»t- 

rsquastsd   st   Detroit   and 

wotild  prorlds  only  one  veteran 

every  168  veterans  In  Mlehl- 

wbuld  still   leave  Michigan  tar 

qatlnnal  averare. 

reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
Adnllnlatratlon  to  provide  adequate 
Michigan  voters  Is  the  fact  that 
making  unusual  efforts  Itself 
for] the  welfare  of  its  veterans.    At 
we  have  the  Michigan  Veterans' 
domiciliary    care    and 
hdspitalteatlon   for  veterans  and 
widows.    It  has  a  rated  capacity 
of  which  over  850  are  currently 
the    newest    wing   was   Jtist 
Less  than  half  the  cost 
his  facility  Is  reimbursed  from 
1  reasury. 
to  services  at  the  Michigan  Vet- 
.  the  State  provides  many  other 
ts  veterans.     These  include  a 
Veterans'    Readjustment 
Arbor  providing  medical,  psy- 
vocatlonal  assistance  to  more 
per  year  and  the  Veterans' 
G|:hool    near    Kalamazoo,    which 
center   serving   at    least 
per  3rear.     The  Michigan  Vet- 
Trust  Fund  also  provides  funds 
hospitalization  and  other  as- 
Mtorld  War  II  veterans,  admin - 
through  local  veterans'  committees, 
the  State  has  140  veterans  of 
and  147  veterans  of  earlier  wars 
t  lents    In    State-supported   boa- 
mentally  111.    Because  no  Vet- 
faclUties    are    pro- 
for   tubercular  veterans, 
had  to  assume  a  large  portion 
al  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
600  veterans  now  hospitalized 
cou|ity,  or  private  sanatoria.    I  will 
this   particular   phase    of    the 
^eater  detail. 

f  ices  a  serious  crisis  In  the  mat- 
ng  an  adequate  number  of  hos- 
Its  citizens — nonveterans  as 
I  am  firmly  resolved  to  do 
r  to  press  forward  with  new 
construction  on  every  front — boa- 
tuberculous,  for  the  mentally 
and  for  children,  and  for  the 
medlt:al  and  siuglcal  care  needed  by 
Kapectally,  I  am  determined  to 
with  the  State's  own  hospital 
program,    including    one    new 
hosfAtal   and  additions   to   another, 
cons  truction  of  a  tuberculosla  sana- 
HLfughton  on  the  upper  peninstUa. 
factors   contributing   to   the 
our  situation   has   been   the 
Veterans'   Administration  to 
su^lclent  number  of  hospital  beds 
poptilatlon.    Thla  failure  is 
I  he  unfavorable  ratio  of  1  bed  to 
to  which  I  previously  referred, 
deral  statutea  prmtde  that  all 
ha^ilng  service-connected  dlsabUi- 


Adml  nlstration 
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ties  are  entitled  to  hospitalization  In  Vet- 
erans'   Administration    facilities.     However, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  malntalna  no 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
In  Michigan,  and  as  a  result  there  are  150 
service-connected  cases  recognized   as  such 
by   the   Veterans'   Administration   but   hoa- 
pltallzed  in  State,  county,  or  other  aanatoria 
within  the  State.    There  are  200  other  caaes 
on  which  claims  for  service  connection  are 
pending.    There  are  an  additional  260  vet- 
erans whose  claims  have  been  denied  and 
who  are  in  tuberctilosls  sanatoria   In   this 
State.    Some  of  these  cases  are  being  ap- 
pealed, but  at  tbs  prsssnt  time  the  total 
ccst  for  spproxlmat^  400  tubercular  r«t- 
rrans  U  being  paid  by  tiM  State  of  Michigan. 
It  U  to  bs  ragr«tt«d  ttiat  many  vst«raas  who 
are  rssldmU  of  Michigan  are  of  naessslty 
bring  trsntrd  la  Vrtrraos'  Admtnistratum 
fadlltlrs  in  srvrral  otbrr  Statas,    Th«  naar- 
est  VA  fadllUas  for  tubsrctilar  patients  ar« 
at  DajrtOB.  Ohio,  or  Mtlwatfkrr.  Wis.    Tbs 
total  number  hospttallcsd  outslds  tbr  Stats 
Is  about  400;  and  wbm  tiisss  are  added  to 
the  600  who  are  In  nonvrteran  hospitals  in 
Michigan.  It  appears  that  we  have  a  total  of 
1.060  tuberctUar  Michigan  veterans  for  whom 
no  Veterans'  Administration  beds  are  avail- 
able within  the  State.    This   number  does 
not    Include    the    many    veterans    needing 
tubercular  care  who  have  refused  hospitali- 
zation because  it  required  separation  from 
their  families  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  homes. 
It  is  also  known  that  many  of  those  who 
do  go  to  out  of  State  facilities  do  not  stay 
for  the  full  time  required,  but  return  home 
before  being  completely  ciued. 

This  situation  is  particularly  significant 
In  southeastern  Michigan  ( including  Detroit 
and  Wp.yne  County),  which  is  one  of  the 
three  areas  In  the  State  deficient  in  facili- 
ties for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Be- 
cause of  Its  rapid  industrial  growth,  crowded 
urban-living  conditions,  &nd  the  shortage  of 
facilities,  this  area  has  50  to  60  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  cases  in  the  State  and 
the  death  rate  has  been  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

To  further  substantiate  my  request  that 
the  500-odd  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Detroit 
be  restored  to  the  construction  program  of 
the  Veterans"  Administration,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  figures  Just  received  from 
local  ofiBcials  show  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  415  tubercular  veterans  from  Wayne 
County  alone  who  are  hospitalized  in  Michi- 
gan, of  whom  62  are  service-connected  cases 
for  which  the  Veterans"  Administration  is 
paying  the  charges.  On  the  remaining  353, 
service  connection  either  has  not  yet  been 
determined  or  has  been  denied,  and  the 
State  is  paying  all  expenses.  While  no  defi- 
nite records  are  available,  representatives  of 
veterans"  organizations  and  the  Michigan 
Veterans'  Benefit  Trust  Fund  have  knowl- 
edge of  a  large  number  of  veterans  in  the 
Detroit  and  Wayne  County  area  who  are  not 
at  present  hoapltallsed  for  the  reasons  stated 
previously. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  2.200  tuber- 
culosis beds  operating  in  Wayne  County,  with 
75  more  to  be  opened  Immediately.  Never- 
theless, the  area  has  an  urgent  waiting  list  of 
125  nonveteran  cases.  To  these  should  ba 
added  many  other  casea  needing  hospitaliaa- 
tion  but  not  reported.  Removal  of  veterana 
from  existing  facilities  in  the  ares  would 
make  it  possible  to  care  more  adequately  for 
the  nonveteran  population.  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  full  consideration  be  given 
to  all  these  factora  and  that  the  500-bed 
hoapltal  for  tubercular  veterana  be  reinstated 
at  thla  tima. 

The  200-bed  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  at  Grand  Rapids  Is  also  a  very  badly 
nasdad  facility.  For  many  years,  until  1935. 
ihwm  was  not  a  single  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospital  bed  for  the  190.000  veterans 
then  in  tbs  Stats.    Michigan  was  given  ths 
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first  hospital  of  thla  type  with  the  erection 
of  the  Dearborn  facility,  where  medical  care 
can  now  be  given  to  1.200  veterans.  The  addi- 
tional facilities  now  under  construction  will 
serve  the  eastern  Lower  Peninsula  and  the 
Dpper  Peninsula.  Dnleas  the  Grand  Baplds 
hospital  Is  built,  no  facilities  will  be  provided 
lot  approximauly  200.000  veterans  now  living 
In  the  30  counties  of  Western  Michigan.  At 
present,  many  veterana  from  thla  area  are 
sent  to  Illinois  or  Wisconsin  for  needed  medi- 
cal care.  This  situation  Is  made  more  acute 
by  the  lack  of  a  stjAclent  ntraiber  of  hospital 
beds  for  the  genersl  put>llc.  as  sbown  in  the 
Michigan  hospital  plan  prepared  In  aeeord- 
ance  wltb  tbs  Pedcral  bospltal  conrtmeUoa 
act. 

1  flrmljr  believe  tlM  above  facU  completely 
justify  tbe  retnetdteaMOt  of  tbls  project. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  wlsb  to  assure 
you  that  Michigan  Is  onljr  Interestsd  In  lU 
jtist  seeds.  As  X  bavs  pointed  out.  our  ratio 
of  veteran  bospltal  beds  to  our  veteran  popu- 
lation Is  only  one  bed  for  197  veterans  under 
tbe  present  schedule,  and  will  be  only  <me  bed 
for  166  veterans  U  tbe  two  canceled  boepltals 
sre  relratiited  In  ths  construction  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  for  the  Nation 
Is  one  bed  for  each  146  veterans. 

Michigan,  as  a  relatively  high-Income  SUte, 
contributes  a  larger  than  average  percentage 
of  total  Federal  tax  revenues.  In  retiun  all 
that  tbe  people  of  Michigan  ask  is  that  the 
benefits  they  receive  be  proportionately  the 
same  as  in  other  States. 

Although  these  flgtires  fully  Justify  our 
claim  to  the  additional  facilities,  I  would 
not  ask  that  they  be  reconsidered  unless  there 
were  a  real  need  for  them  In  the  areas  they 
would  serve.  I  believe  that  the  foregoing  in- 
formation demonstrates  the  importance  of 
these  two  projects  to  the  Detroit  and  Grand 
Rapids  areas. 

The  need  Is  substantiated;  the  citizens  of 
Michigan  expect  the  support  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  providing  for  the  veterans 
of  Michigan  hoapltal  service  equal  to  that 
given  to  veterans  in  oth^r  comparable  Statee. 
I  strongly  urge  reinsta cement  of  these  two 
essential  projects. 


Pittsburfh   Promotes   Progress — Plant 
Expansion  Leads  ia  Pittsbargk 


A  Stroiif  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Boston  City  Council : 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  in  meeting  assembled,  here- 
by memorializes  and  petitions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  approve,  a 
atrong  Atlantic  Pact  with  teeth  In  It.  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  every  provision  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  people  of  o\ir  own 
land,  and  the  peoples  of  every  other  land 
who  are  now  in  danger  of  losmg  their  God- 
given  rights  because  of  the  machinations  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Boston  favors  enactment  of  appro- 
IH-late  leglalation  which  will  curb  the  trea- 
aonabto  activities  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  its  members,  and  its  s>'mpathixers.  In 
our  land,  to  the  extent  of  outlawing,  if  nec- 
essary, the  existence  of  aald  party  within  our 
ahores. 

In  city  councU  March  7.  1»49.  adopted. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  rontsTLVAHU 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPBXSZirTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteod  my  remarlu  In  the  IUc« 
oto,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  article 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  20,  1949: 

Tumi  Ixtamsioms  Uum  tm  FiTwevsess— 
Bnumt  CoMWAMMM  Paooaasc  WrrM  6>4- 
Tcsa  BacK&oe  To  Ooer  M3,7B0X»0,000 
In  tbe  record  buetneas  expansion  and  dvlc 
development  under  way  in  Pltuburgh,  mors 
tlian  two-thirds  of  the  almost  •1.000,000,000 
worth  of  plants  and  facilltle^'are  represented 
by  Industrial  and  conunereial  construction. 
For  two  of  the  largest  individual  proJecU  the 
Turner  Construction  Co.,  of  New  Ycwk.  has 
been  selected  More  than  25  large  industrial 
expazuilon  programs  are  imder  way  in  the 
greater  Pittsburgh  area  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pittsburgh  Industrial  Development 
Council. 

The  grand  total  of  Improvements  newly 
completed  or  scheduled  for  construction  In 
the  Plttsbtirgh  area,  included  in  the  active 
list  of  the  PIDC,  amounts  to  $824,521,000. 
These  projects  are  providing  more  than  »25,- 
000,000  in  new  office  buildings,  more  than 
$211,000,000  in  civic  improvements,  more 
than  $36,000,000  In  expansion  of  educational 
facillUes,  and  $652,221,000  in  indtistrlal -plant 
expanaiona. 

In  conunenting  on  the  significance  of  this 
report,  J.  P.  H.  Perry,  vice  president  of  the 
Turner  Constructicm  Co.,  said  that  a  tabula- 
tion he  had  received  in  February  showed  the 
national  backlog  of  prc^ixxed  construction  at 
$43,780,000,000.  Even  with  construction 
activity  declining  slightly,  he  continued, 
this  backlog  represents  probably  64  years  of 
construction  at  the  present  anntial  rate. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  In 
spite  of  the  general  belief  tliat  Industrial 
building  constructicm  has  passed  its  voltune 
peak,  industrial  building  activity  recorded 
the  greatest  gain  of  any  type  of  construction 
In  the  backlog  of  1948  compared  to  ld47. 

TTPBS  or  BT7nJ>INC  SHOWM 

The  Pittsburgh  report  for  the  first  time 
shows  a  cross-section  of  details  of  the  klnda 
of  industrial  construction  programs  now  be- 
ing pushed.  Steel,  chemical,  food,  and  auto- 
motive manufacturers  appeared  foremost  In 
volume  of  construction  in  the  projects  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area. 

In  a  recapitulation  of  steel-plant  expan- 
sions. PIDC  cited  the  following; 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Corp.  is  carrying  out 
a  5- year  expansion  program  amoimting  to 
$31,000,000. 

American  Cladmetals  Corp.  has  taken  over 
a  steel  plant  in  Rosslyn  for  $500,000  and  will 
produce  a  new  clad  metal  of  copper  sand- 
witiicd  between  sheets  of  stalnlesa  steel. 

Cnicttle  Steel  Co.  of  America  has  planned  a 
$30,000,000  expansion  program  which  will  In- 
clixle  a  new  hot-strip  mill. 

Jones  h  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.  la  spending 
$210,003,000  on  improvementa.  mostly  in 
Pittsbvtrgh  areas. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  has  spent  $10,000,000 
on  expansion  since  the  war. 

Plttaborgh  Steel  Foundry  Ccop.  botight  a 
Ooremment-owned  plant  at  Glaa^xxt  for 
$l.SO.00O. 

United  SUtes  Stcd  Is  reported  spending 
$135,000,000  on  construction  and  equipment. 


but  Isnt  certain  what  totala  will  be  spent 
in  Plttsbtirgh. 

Taylor  Forge  Is  reported  to  be  establishing 
a  $200,000  plant. 

Superior  Steel  Oo.  haa  Installed  a  new  30- 
inch  oootlnuotis  hot  atrip  mill  at  Camcgle 
for  higb<4«Btcr  steel. 

CBSMICAL  BXTAMSIOWa 

iBdwtrles,  the  following 
cttad  bjr  PIDC: 
Conaolldatlon  Coal  Oo.  has  bollt  a  fAOOjOOO 
pilot  plant  for  tbe  carbon lasricB  and  gaift- 
flnrtKTi  of  00*1. 

Eoppers  Co  bougbt  11$  acres  of  tlM  UO- 
acre  Oorcminent-owned  plant  st  Kabtita  and 
is  tising  Its  part  of  tlM^pMst  and  a  I84W04M 
addition  for  tlM  ynimmm  tt  $ktmm  tktm 


In  tbe 


PenoiftnMrta  Induelrlal  Cbenleal  Oatpt, 
plaae  to  build  a  mlllHwi  dnilaf  distmation 
plast. 

Flttsburgb  Coke  *  Chemical  Corp.  bae  btiflt 
a  fSiWjOOO  new  untt  at  lu  Mevllle  blaad 
plant, 

IB  tiM  food  IndtMtrtes.  PIDC  cited  tbe  fol- 
lovtog  ptont  projects  as  sIgnlAeant: 

H.  J.  Helns  Co.  wUl  befla  a  tlijOOOXMO 
building  program  of  four  boUdings  and  es- 
tenslve  Improvementa  in  existing  buildings. 

National  Biscuit  Co.  has  a  $5.0C0,000  ex- 
pansion in  East  Liberty,  to  Include  a  new 
cracker  bakery  covering  336.000  square  feet 
and  complete  remodeling  of  an  old  building. 

Rieck-McJunkln  Eteiry  is  planning  a  new 
$1,000,000  ice-cream  plant. 

In  utilities.  West  Penn  Power  Co.  is  In  the 
midst  of  a  5-year  expansion  program  reported 
by  PIDC  to  Involve  about  $85,000,000.  San- 
derson h  Porter,  New  York  constiltlng  engi- 
neers, have  been  active  on  parts  o*  this  pro- 
gram. Duquesne  Light  Co.  has  an  $80,000,000 
expansion  program  under  way.  When  com- 
pleted, thla  wiU  include  two  new  81,000-kUo- 
watt  generat<»Y  at  the  Phillips  power  station 
and  expanded  distributing  facilities. 

Among  automobile  plant  expansions,  lead- 
ing projects  Include  two  new  General  Motora 
plants  Involving  an  estimated  $20,000,000  and 
to  employ  about  2.700  employees. 


Tke  Cheap  Way  To  EfFectiTely  Combat 
tbe  Derastatiiif  Spread  of  Commanism 
IB  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

or   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  B4r.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Government  is  embarking 
upon  a  program  of  spending  approxi- 
mately $17,000,000,000  to  assist  the  Exiro- 
pean  nations  on  their  jM^gram  of  re- 
covery. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  and  pur- 
poses that  causes  this  Government  to  tax 
its  people  to  furnish  the  money  for  such 
a  iM-ogram  Is  the  hope  and  belief  that  it 
will  assist  European  countries  in  resist- 
ing the  spread  of  communism. 

In  addition  to  this  program,  we  are 
now  beginning  to  seriously  contemplate 
ftimishing  the  money  to  rearm  certain 
European  countries  and  England;  and  If 
we  embark  on  this  program,  several  bil- 
lions of  American  d<rflars  wUl  be  ex- 
pended in  addiUon  to  the  $17,000,000,000 
required  over  a  5-year  period  to  complete 
the  European  recovery  plan,  ordinarily 
called  the  Marshall  plan. 


^1 
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I  io  not  wish  to  discuss  In  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  the 
merits  or  the  necessity  of  ?lther  of  these 
programs.    What  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention  of    the   Members   of   Congress, 
whose  obligation  it  is  to  preservt    the 
American  way  of  life,  and  to  secure  this 
country  from  our  enemies  is  this:  With- 
out spending  a  dollar  we  can  place  laws 
on  the  statute  books  of  thi;  country  that 
win  go  a  long  way  toward  locating,  iden- 
tifying, prosecuting,  and  convicting  the 
enemies  of  our  country  that  Mve  among 
us.    The  laws  which  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  wholly  in«4nllMit€  to  meet 
the  menace  of  commiinlsm  here  in  Amer- 
ica   For  more  than  4  years  this  country 
Yns  t)een  a  prey  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Communists  that  live  in  Amer- 
ica and  who  take  orders  from  and  owe 
allegiance  to  Moscow.     While  we  have 
UMTKd  of  some  of  their  traitorous  acts. 
the  story  will  probably  never  be  told 
fully,  as  to  the  great  daBMCe  that  these 
parasites  and  termites  hare  done  to  the 
American  people,  and  up  to  this  good 
hour  we  do  not  have  adequate  lavs  to 
protect  ourselves  from  them. 

The  ancient  law  against  treason  is  so 
circumscribed  and  limited  as  to  be  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  many  crimes  that 
are  being  committed  by  people  who  live 
in  America  and  who  have  been  awarded 
citizenship  here,  in  times  of  peace.  The 
law  against  treason  was  primarily  to 
catch  national  criminals  that  commit  the 
act  of  treason  and  try  to  overthrow  this 
Oovemment  In  times  of  war.  For  4  years 
we  have  had  a  war  going  on.  While  it  Is 
not  a  shooting  war  and  is  referrec'  to  as  a 
cold  war.  yet  the  devaaUtlng  effecU  ol 
the  present  war  may  be  as  bad  as  if  it 
were  a  shooting  war.  If  we  have  no  ade- 
qjoale  laws  in  America  that  will  mete  out 
Just  punishment  to  the  traitors  who  live 

;  us  and  apply  their  trade  In  peace- 

t,  we  cannot   protect  thla  Qovim- 

The  thieve*  and  traitors  that 

have  honeycombed  our  Government, 
stolen  secret  plans  and  military  data,  not 
only  on  the  atomic  bomb  but  Including 
much  other  material  that  la  rlUl  to  the 
very  existence  of  this  country,  is  well 
known  to  the  American  people.  If  we 
have  a  shooting  war  which  we  all  hope 
and  pray  will  not  occur,  the  damage  that 
has  already  been  done  by  these  traitors 
that  live  among  us  may  cost  a  million 
American  lives. 

We  are  exi.sting  under  a  set  of  laws 
that  does  not  furnish  adequate  punish- 
ment In  peacetime  for  these  high  crimes. 
We  are  confronted  by  a  situation  where 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  the  National 
Government  have,  through  long  experi- 
ence, built  up  a  great  wail  of  protection 
for  our  people  against  ordinary  crimes. 
If  the  crime  of  murder  is  committed  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  adequate 
laws  exist  to  punish  the  criminal  and 
deter  other  potential  criminals  from 
committing  the  same  crime.  Yet.  crimes 
are  beln^  committed  among  us  that  may 
eatae  the  murder  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  and  in  peacetime  we 
have  no  adequute  law  to  protect  our- 
aehree.  Ftirthermore.  some  of  the  laws 
that   we   have   again.st   espionage   and 


these  crimes. 

commit  these 
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sabotage  have  statutes  of  limitation  at- 
tached to  then  I  where  the  lapse  of  time 
constitutes  a  perfect  cloak  of  protection 
lor  the  men  Jind  women  who  commit 
If  it  happens  that  they 
crimes  and  are  not  dis- 
covered  withiii   a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time,  then  after  exposure  and 
apprehension  iiey  can  plead  the  statute 
of  limitation  a  id  go  scott  free.    In  addi- 
tion to  our  ina  lequate  laws  against  these 
high  crimes,  ttie  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  committees  of  Con- 
iiress.  in  the  pj  ist  4  years,  have  discovered 
that  there  arc  more  than  100  subversive 
commimistic  <  rganizations  of  people  liv- 
ing In  Ameri<a  and  who  go  about  day 
after  day  spre  siding  propaganda  by  word 
of  mouth  and  through  the  mails  to  cor- 
i-upt    and    destroy    our    people.    These 
traitors  who   ire  organized  and  banded 
together  undii  many  names  and  titles 
lire  under  the  direct  command  of  Stalin 
and  Mascow.    Our  Federal  Constitution 
which  we  all  hold  sacred  gives  to  these 
Reds  a  certaii  i  amount  of  protection  but 
it  is  my  belief  that  we  can  place  laws  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  United  States 
within  the  lin  its  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion that  will  identify  and  expose  these 
organizations  so  that  the  American  peo- 
[kle  may  knovf  who  they  are  and  so  that 
people,  when  they  receive 
h  the  mail  with  this  subtle 
da  in  them,  will  know  from 
tters  and  this  mail  comes, 
unlsts  are  busy  undertak- 
p  -trife  all  over  America, 
n  every  opportunity  to  cre- 
ed.   They  sneak  in  the 
ur  great  colleges  and  uni- 
versities withicunnlzig  literature  that  cor- 
rupts the  ycuth  and  future  leaders  of 
America.    Tl  ley  stimulate  race  hatred. 
They  have  ^  en  smart  enough  to  Induce 
many  good   American  citizens  to  join 
their  ranks  r  ot  knowing  that  buried  be- 
neath their  p  Qlished  language,  their  sub- 
tle approach  is  the  monstrous  design  of 
Moscow  to  destroy  America.     We  ought 
to  protect  our  mails  insofar  as  the  Con- 
stitution wll    permit  us  imder  the  free- 
speech  clause  and  when  the  mails  of  this 
Government  are  used  by  a  band  of  Com- 
muni.st.s  for    his  purpose  a  law  could  be 
enacted  to  require  that  the  envelope  or 
the  outside  m  Tapper  of  this  mall  coming 
from    a   Communist   organization   have 
plainly  mart  ed  on  it  that  it  Is  coming 
from  Commi  nists.    This  will  let  the  peo- 
ple who  get  t  lis  mall  know  that  even  if  it 
reads  good,  1  is  coming  from  the  enemies 
of  America. 

A  law  oufiht  to  be  pas-sed  within  the 
bounds  of  th  ;  Federal  Constitution  mak- 
ing it  a  feloi  ly  to  use  the  malls  for  sub- 
versive purp<  ises.  We  now  have  statutes 
which  prottct  the  people  of  America 
from  the  use  of  the  malls  for  fraudulent 
purposes  or  for  the  circulation  of  ob- 
.scene  litera  ure.  Our  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  pi  otects  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica from  falie  and  fraudulent  advertis- 
ing. Why  cm  we  not  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  this  CO  intry  by  requiring  the  Com- 
munist orga  lisatlons  and  the  Commu- 
nist indivldi  :als  who  use  our  malls  to 
dlst.ribute  tl  eir  subversive  literature  to 
plainly  iden  Ify  themselves  on  the  out- 
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side  of  the  maU  so  that  our  people  will 
no  longer  be  deceived  by  them? 

There  Is  a  great  field  lying  open  to 
this  Congress  where  we  can  place  pro- 
tective laws  that  will  not  cost  America  a 
cent  and  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
stopping  the  various  Communist  move- 
ments in  America  from  making  victims 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people  and 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
tecting the  security  of  our  Government. 
I  think  that  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  politics,  should  be 
greatly  concerned  about  improving  our 
body  of  laws  on  this  subject.  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  experienced  law- 
yers should  give  their  combined  effort  to 
writing  laws  that  will  protect  America 
from  the  evil  that  Is  running  rampant 
and  wide  open  among  us. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may.  before 
It  Is  too  late.  Identify  these  scoundrels 
for  what  they  are  and  enact  a  body  of 
laws  that  will  enable  us  to  apprehend, 
try,  and  convict  them,  for  the  crimes  they 
are  committing  every  day. 


lacrcasc  ia  Price  of  Ceatral  Valley  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21, 1949 

Ur.  WELCH  of  Califorixia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  trader  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicouD.  I  IncJude  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Ruth  Finney,  the 
Washington  news  staff  correspondent  for 
the  San  Francisco  News: 

CSNTKAL    VaU.1T    P«OJ£tT    WaTOI    PWCl    TM- 

BLINQ   Is  Fbabso — Staks   Taxxn   bt    Cau- 
roRNiA  QmciALS  Is  Bit  Ham  bt  Wslch. 

Straus 

(By  Ruth  Plnncy) 

Washington,  March  ».— Tlie  price  of  Cen- 
tral VaUey  water  wUl  treble,  not  double,  if 
California  oAclals  have  their  way  and  pre- 
vaU  upon  Congren  to  forbid  the  Interior 
Department  to  use  the  power  interest  com- 
ponent to  help  pay  out  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. This  was  dlscioeed  In  testimony  here 
before  the  House  Put>lic  Lands  Committee. 
Representative  Richard  J.  Wcch.  after 
studying  the  testimony  of  the  California  of- 
flclais,  questioned  Reclamation  Commission- 
er Michael  W.  SUmUR  on  the  effect  of  amend- 
ments they  qxMaaor. 

The  three  oOdala  are  Arrln  B.  Shaw.  Jr.. 
an  aaalstant  attorney  general  of  California 
who  appwured  as  spokesman  for  the  Irrlgaticm 
Districts  Association  of  California:  Edward 
Hyatt.  State  engineer  and  executive  oOoer  of 
the  Water  Projects  Authority  of  California, 
appearing  at  the  direction  of  C.  H.  Purcell. 
chairman  of  the  authority;  and  Northcutt 
Ely.  special  counsel  for  the  authority,  who 
testified  for  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
CaiUomla. 

■TATSKKirr  crriB 


At  a  hearing,  called  2  days  after  these  Cali- 
fomlaai  ted  twttfled.  Repr«aHita<lve  Wcura 
read  ttAi  mtKh  of  the  Hyatt  itatonent : 

•The  interest  component  of  revenue*.  In- 
cluding the  power  revenues,  should  not  be 
assigned  or  otherwise  applied  to  repayment 
of  capital  or  otber  oosu,  but  should  be  ac- 


counted for  and  paid  as  compensation  for 
use  of  the  funds  advanced.  When  costs  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation  have  been  assigned  tor 
repajrment  from  net  power  revenues  and  ct 
revenues  from  municipal  water  supply,  or 
miscellaneous  purposes,  such  net  revenues 
should  be  reasonably  apportioned  each  year 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  annual  payment  re- 
quired for  such  assignment." 

Representative  Welch  :  "May  I  ask  of  Com- 
missioner Straus:  If  this  aid  were  removed, 
and  Irrigators  in  Central  Valley  required  to 
pay  directly  the  full  amount  of  the  capital 
investment  allocated  to  irrigation.  Is  It  not 
a  fact  we  would  have  to  pay  approximately 
three  times  as  much  for  water?" 

■Dsas  to  Rzporr 

Mr.  Straus:  "I  think  the  answer  to  that  Is 
generally  'Yes,'  and  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  basis.  There  is  before  the  Congress,  and 
there  has  been  since  1947,  the  allocations 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
CVP,  known  as  House  Document  14<J.  That 
clearly  sets  out  the  allocation  to  power  and 
to  Irrigation;  the  amount  that  wUl  have  to 
be  repaid  by  Irrigation,  the  amount  that  the 
irrigators  will  be  expected  to  pay  directly, 
and  the  amount  that  In  tiehalf  of  irrigation 
will  be  repaid  by  the  power  revenues  in  the 
CVP,  and  will  be  repaid  by  the  appllcaticn 
of  the  Interest  component  In  the  CVP. 

"As  I  recall  that  document,  the  amount  to 
be  repaid  directly  by  the  irrigation  on  the 
amortization  for  Irrigation  in  the  CVP  Is  ap- 
proximately $55,000,000,  which  Is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  amount  that  will  have  to 
be  repaid  on  the  irrigation  Investment,  an 
additional  amoimt  t>elng  repaid  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  power-interest  component. 

"The  additional  amount  to  be  repaid  in 
behalf  of  irrigation  by  the  application  of  the 
power-interest  component  •  •  •  is  ap- 
proximately $110,000,000.  So  power  is  pay- 
ing through  the  application  of  the  interest 
component.  In  behalf  of  the  irrigators,  ap- 
proximately twice  what  the  irrigators  are 
paying  directly. 

"AoarriONAL  amtDSN 

"If  the  power  component  was  not  to  be  so 
applied — If  the  power-interest  component 
was  net  so  applied,  the  irrigators  would  have 
to  carry  that  additional  burden,  which 
would  mean  that  la  their  repayment  of  the 
capital  investinent  allocated  to  irrigation, 
they  would  have  to  repay  directly  a  total  of 
about  three  times  as  much  as  they  do  under 
the  present  allocation  procedure  and  under 
the  present  law." 

Representative  Wxlch:  "Mr.  Commission- 
er, Is  It  not  a  further  fact  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  high  California  State  offi- 
cial has  publicly  recommended  such  an 
enormous  increase  to  the  water  user  and  rec- 
lamation farmer  In  the  Central  Valley?" 

Mr.  Straits  :  "I  am  not  personally  famUlar 
with  any  instance  In  the  Central  VaUey  or 
In  any  other  of  the  17  Western  States  in  the 
course  of  a  good  many  negotiations  where 
any  representatives  of  irrigators  has  licen  de- 
sirous of  paying  a  larger  amount  than  re- 
quired." 

Representative  Welch:  "The  water  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Hyatt,  was  addressing  himself 
principally  to  the  great  Central  Valley.  That 
was  the  reason  I  applied  my  question  to  the 
Central  VaUey." 

HOW  COULD  THXT  PATT 

Representative  DTwart:  "I  would  like  to 
know  how  the  Irrigators  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley could  pay  three  times  as  much  imder  the 
Irrigation  law  as  they  are  now  paying,  when 
they  are  required  right  now  to  pay  according 
to  their  abUlty  to  do  so." 

Mr.  STRAtJs:  "I  do  not  think  they  could 
pay  three  times  as  much  as  they  are  now 
paying.  That  Is  why  the  Congress  has  pro- 
rided.  and  the  administration  has  provided, 
that  they  be  relieved  of  this  burden  by  the 


application  of  the  Interest  components  from 
power  revenues.  Perhaps  they  coiild,  but 
the  rate  now  is,  on  the  CVP  at  canal  aide. 
Including  the  annual  O.  and  M.  charge,  $3.50. 
That  iB  not  a  high  charge  as  compared  to 
some  existent  charges,  but  I  cotild  not  rec- 
ommend, with  respect  to  the  congressional 
policy  of  not  setting  up  projects  that  impose 
an  Intolerable  or  vmbearable  burden  beyond 
the  irrigators  ability  to  pay.  any  large  In- 
creases. The  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, of  course,  ia  to  figure  the  costs  so 
as  to  provide  the  return  that  the  law  reqxiires 
obtained,  but  not  to  operate  it  on  a  what- 
the-trafBc-can-t>ear  philosophy." 

INTTASIBLE  PROJECT 

RepresenUtive  D'Ewart:  "Tou  are  saying 
that  even  though  this  interest  component 
on  power  investment  was  not  applied  on 
irrigation,  that  they  wovUd  not  have  to  pay 
tliree  times  as  much,  because  it  would  still 
bs  based  on  their  ability  to  pay." 

Mr.  Straus:  "I  think  you  would  Just  have 
an  Infeaslble  project.  Of  coxorse,  the  other 
alternative  Is  that  you  coiild  extend  the  time 
a  tremendous  amount." 

Representative  D'Ewart:  "But  not  under 
the  present  law." 

Mr.  Straus:  "That  is  right." 

Representative  Welch:  "If  the  aid  were 
removed,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  irrigation  would 
either  have  to  pay  or  go  without  water?" 

Mr.  Stuaus:  '"That  woxild  be  the  end  result, 
because  it  would  be  an  Infeaslble  project" 

The  Interior  Department  based  Its  CVP 
allocation  on  an  opinion  of  its  Solicited  that 
the  power- Interest  component  could  be  so 
used  to  aid  irrigation.  That  was  the  start  of 
the  present  attack  on  the  reclamation  law 
and  reclamation  officials. 

COP  OVtXMiaTS  WELCH 

In  the  BighUeth  Congress,  the  Roclcwell 
bill  was  Introduced  to  forbid  use  of  the  in- 
terest component  in  this  way.  Representa- 
tive WELCH  didnt  let  the  bill  come  out  of 
his  committee  untU  this  was  taken  from  the 
bill.  But  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  A.  J. 
Elliott,  aided  by  Republicans  Forest  Harness 
and  Ben  Jensen,  and  the  House  Republican 
leadership,  put  it  back  In. 

Thu  years  reclamation  bill,  now  l>e!or« 
the  House  Public  Lands  Committee  and 
drafted  Jointly  by  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
I«a««»  the  Solicitor °s  opinion  and  the  interest 
compoiMnt  untouched.  Represenutlvea 
Sheppard  and  Philups.  of  CaiUomla,  intro- 
duced bills  to  forbid  tise  of  the  power-inter- 
est component  to  aid  irrigators.  Arvin  B. 
Shaw  brought  before  the  committee  a  series 
of  amendments  which,  if  adopted,  would 
make  the  pending  bill  resemble  the  Sheppard 
and  Phillips  bUls.  And  Mr.  Hyatt  and  Mr. 
Ely  testified  they  favored  forbidding  use  of 
the  interest  component  to  aid  irrigators. 

SHAW    IS    ALONE 

The  Public  Lands  Committee  concluded 
its  hearings  with  a  statement  from  Cliflord 
H.  Stone,  head  of  the  NRA  s  legislaUve  com- 
mittee, that  Arvin  Shaw  is  alone,  in  the  com- 
mittee, an  advocate  of  bis  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  new  Members  in  the  Eaghty-flrst  Con- 
gress. It  might  be  well  »t  this  time  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  great 
Central  Valley.  The  Central  Valley  is  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  one-half  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

It  is  an  empire  in  Itself  with  two  great 
navigable  rivers,  one  nmning  from  the 
north  and  one  running  from  the  south 
into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  is 
an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Motet  Aattia  and  Ae  Lore  of  Lead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21, 1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rac- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Adella  Breckenridge  Moore: 

MosES  Austin  and  the  Lttrx  op  Lbab 
(By  Adella  Breckenridge  Moore) 

Moses  Austin  was  bom  at  Durham.  New 
Haven  Cotuty.  Conn.,  on  October  4,  1765, 
and  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter.  Emily, 
the  wife  of  James  Bryan,  who  lived  on  a  farm 
which  bordered  Hazel  Run  on  the  east,  in  St. 
Francois  County  on  June  10.  1821.  He  was 
the  son  of  Bias  and  Eunice  Austin  and  was 
the  yotmgest  of  10  children. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  10  years  old 
and  for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  he  lived, 
as  also  did  the  two  children  nearest  him  in 
age.  in  the  home  of  my  great-grandfather. 
Daniel  Phelps. 

Of  those  days  the  story  has  been  handed 
down  in  my  family  that  my  great-grand- 
mother. Elizabeth  Greene  Phelps,  was  forced 
to  take  extreme  care  in  making  her  biscuit 
with  butter  Instead  of  lard  for  the  lard  used 
for  shortening  would  nauseate  the  older 
brother  extremely.  It  was  this  Daniel 
Phelps,  who  became  very  dl— stlsfied  to  re- 
main in  Connecticut  after  the  drowning  of 
his  wife  and  baby  daughter.  Ruth,  for  which 
be  blamed  himself  and  followed  Moses  Austin 
to  Mme-a-Breton  in  the  «ry  early  days  of 
the  past  century. 

He  had  qitod  out  the  land  and  was  return- 
ing to  Oonnectlcut  to  settle  up  his  business 
affairs  there  preparatory  to  going  into  boat- 
n«ss  in  Mlne-a-Breton  In  ISM.  Moses  Aus- 
tin took  the  opportunity  to  send  his  son 
Btephan  F.  Austin,  then  a  lad  of  about  12 
years,  to  Connecticut  to  be  placed  in  a  school 
of  Pbtips'  choosing,  which 
Academy,  where  he  ronalned  S  years. 
Phelps  UTcd  to  know  tliat  a>sf<Mm  P. 
was  carrying  out  his  father^  wtijhes  la 

It  U  known  that  Moses  Austin  spent  his 
early  and  formative  years  in  Connecticut.  A 
part  of  it  was  spent  at  Mlddletown.  where 
there  was  a  lead  mine  which  furnished  lead 
to  help  win  the  Revolution  against  the  Brit- 
ish. In  17E3.  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  drygoods  importing  firm  and  married 
Maria  Brown.  In  1784  this  firm  had  expanded 
enough  to  send  him  to  Richmond,  Vs..  at  the 
head  of  a  branch  firm.  It  must  liave  l>een  in 
these  years  that  he  visited  Europe  to  buy 
goods,  and  wliile  there  took  some  side  trips 
to  visit  lead  mines  and  inform  himself  as  to 
the  most  imivoved  lead  machinery  of  that 
day.  Prom  things  read  in  his  printed  letters 
I  lielieve  Moses  Austin  to  have  been  a  Mason 
and  it  might  have  been  that  on  some  at  his 
trips  abroad  he  was  made  a  Mason  in  London, 
where  there  were  strong  Masonic  lodges  In 
that  day. 

It  seems  that  it  was  this  drygoods  firm  in 
Rlctmiond  that  -acquired  the  ChlsweU  lead 
mine  in  Wythe  County.  Va.  Here  be  moved 
with  his  family  and  his  brother,  Stcphan  Aus- 
tin, in  1791,  and  here  his  son.  Stepban  F.  Aaa- 
ttn.  was  bom.  Ttoat  there  were  others  aarttas 
at  the  Chiswell  mine  is  [aroven  1^  tlM  fact 
that  tiiere  one  James  Austin  became  tlie  first 
at  AustlnvUle.  Va.  There  were 
:  it^Hilh  ■  at  lead  there  and  also  sine.  The 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.  is  known  to  own  tttant  ta 
a  zinc  mine  th«-e.  Tte  James 
was  the  first 
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I  io  not  wish  to  discuss  in  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  the 
merits  or  the  necessity  of  ?lther  of  these 
programs.    What  I  wLsh  to  call  to  the  at- 
tenUon   of    the   Members   of   Congress, 
whose  obhgation   it   Is  to  preserve   the 
American  way  ol  life,  and  to  secure  this 
country  from  our  enemies  is  this:  With- 
out spending  a  dollar  we  can  place  laws 
on  the  statute  books  of  this  country  that 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  locating,  iden- 
tifying, prosecuting,  and  convicting  the 
enemies  of  our  country  that  live  among 
us.    The  laws  which  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  menace  of  communism  here  in  Amer- 
ica.   For  more  than  4  years  this  country 
has  been  a  prey  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Communists  that  live  in  Amer- 
ica and  who  take  orders  from  and  owe 
allegiance  to  Moscow.     While  we  have 
learned  of  some  of  their  traitorous  acts. 
the   story  will   probably  never   be  told 
fully,  as  to  the  great  damage  that  these 
parasites  and  termites  have  done  to  the 
American  people,  and  up  to  this  good 
hour  we  do  not  have  adequate  lavs  to 
protect  ourselves  from  them. 

The  ancient  law  against  treason  is  so 
circumscribed  and  limited  as  to  be  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  many  crimes  that 
are  being  committed  t>y  people  who  live 
In  America  and  who  have  been  awarded 
citizenship  here,  in  times  of  jjeace.  The 
law  against  treason  was  primarily  to 
catch  national  criminals  that  commit  the 
act  of  trea5on  and  try  to  overthrow  this 
Government  in  times  of  war.  For  4  years 
we  have  had  a  war  going  on.  While  it  Is 
not  a  shooting  war  and  is  referred  to  as  a 
cold  war.  yet  the  devastating  effects  of 
tJbe  present  war  may  be  as  bad  eis  if  it 
were  a  shooting  war.  If  we  have  no  ade- 
quate laws  in  America  that  will  mete  out 
Just  punishment  to  the  traitors  who  live 
among  us  and  apply  their  trade  in  peace- 
time, we  cannot  protect  this  Govern- 
ment. The  thieves  and  traitors  that 
have  honeycombed  oiu-  Government, 
stolen  secret  plans  and  military  data,  not 
only  on  the  atomic  bomb  but  Includmg 
much  other  material  that  is  vital  to  the 
very  existence  of  this  country,  is  well 
known  to  the  American  people.  If  we 
have  a  shooting  war  which  we  all  hope 
and  pray  will  not  occur,  the  damage  that 
has  already  been  done  by  these  traitors 
that  live  among  us  may  cost  a  million 
American  lives. 

We  are  existing  tmder  a  set  of  laws 
that  does  not  famish  adequate  punish- 
ment In  peacetime  for  these  high  crimes. 
We  are  confronted  by  a  situation  where 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  the  National 
Government  have,  through  long  experi- 
ence, built  up  a  great  wall  of  protection 
for  our  people  against  ordinary  crimes, 

II  the  crime  of  murder  L-:  committed  any- 
where in  the  UniU'd  States,  adequate 
laws  exist  to  punish  the  criminal  and 
deter  other  potential  criminals  from 
committing  the  same  crime.  Yet.  crimes 
are  being  committed  among  us  that  may 
cause  the  murder  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  and  In  peacetime  we 
have  no  adequate  law  to  protect  our- 
aelYes.  Piu-thermore,  some  of  the  laws 
that   we   have    against   espionage    and 


sabotage  have  statutes  of  limitation  at- 
tached to  then  where  the  lapse  of  time 
constitutes  a    >erfect  cloak  of  protection 
for  the  men  and  women  who  commit 
these  crimes.    If  It  happens  that  they 
commit  these  crimes  and  are  not  dis- 
covered  withn   a  comparatively  short 
period  of  tlmr,  then  after  exposvu-e  and 
apprehension  they  can  plead  the  statute 
of  limitation  a  nd  go  scott  free.     In  addi- 
tion to  our  im  dequate  law?  against  these 
high  crimes,    he  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation ar  d  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, In  the  p  ist  4  years,  have  discovered 
that  there  ar<  more  than  100  subversive 
communistic  organizations  of  people  liv- 
ing in  Amen  ra  and  who  go  about  day 
after  day  spr(  ading  propaganda  by  word 
of  mouth  anc  through  the  mails  to  cor- 
rupt   and    d(  stroy    our    people.    These 
traitors  who  are  organized  and  banded 
together  und  ;r  many  names  and  titles 
are  under  the  direct  command  of  Stalin 
and  Moscow.    Our  Federal  Constitution 
which  we  all  hold  sacred  gives  to  these 
Reds  a  certai  i  amount  of  protection  but 
it  is  my  beliei  that  we  can  place  laws  on 
the  statute  looks  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Units  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion that  wil   identify  and  expose  these 
organization.^-  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple may  knovr  who  they  are  and  so  that 
the  America!  people,  when  they  receive 
letters  through  the  mail  with  this  subtle 
Red  propaganda  in  them,  will  know  from 
whom  the;-e  letters  and  this  mail  comes. 
These  Com  munists  are  busy  undertak- 
ing to  stir  I  p  -trife  all  over  America. 
They  seize  up  an  every  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate  class   hatred.    They   sneak   in  the 
back  door  of  our  great  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  cunning  hterature  that  cor- 
rupts the  ycuth  and  future  leaders  of 
America.     Tliey  stimulate  race  hatred. 
They  have  b<en  smart  enough  to  induce 
many  good   American   citizens   to  join 
their  ranks  r  ot  knowing  that  buried  be- 
neath their  p  olished  language,  their  sub- 
tle approach  is  the  monstrous  design  of 
Moscow  to  distroy  America.     We  ought 
to  protect  oii  r  mails  insofar  as  the  Con- 
stitution wili  permit  us  under  the  free- 
speech  clausi  and  when  the  mails  of  this 
Government  are  used  by  a  band  of  Com- 
munists for    his  purpose  a  law  could  be 
enacted  to  r;quire  that  the  envelope  or 
the  outside  \rrapper  of  this  mail  coming 
from    a   Communist   organization   have 
plainly  marl  ed  on  It  that  It  Is  coming 
from  Commii  nists.    This  will  let  the  peo- 
ple who  get  t  lis  mall  know  that  even  if  It 
reads  good,  li  is  coming  from  the  enemies 
of  America. 

A  law  ought  to  be  passed  within  the 
bounds  of  th;  Federal  Constitution  mak- 
ing it  a  felony  to  use  the  malls  for  sub- 
versive purp<ises.  We  now  have  statutes 
which  protect  the  people  of  America 
from  the  use  of  the  mails  for  fraudulent 
purposes  or  I  for  the  circulation  of  ob- 
scene literaiure.  Our  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  piptects  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica from  fal|e  and  fraudulent  advertis- 
ing. Why  ckn  we  not  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  this  CO  jntry  by  requiring  the  Com- 
munist orgafilzatlons  and  the  Commu- 
nist individuals  who  use  our  mails  to 
distribute  tleir  subversive  literature  to 
plainly  iden  ify  themselves  on  the  out- 


side of  the  mail  so  that  our  people  wlU 
no  longer  be  deceived  by  them? 

There  Is  a  great  field  lying  open  to 
this  Congress  where  we  can  place  pro- 
tective laws  that  will  not  cost  America  a 
cent  and  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
stopping  the  various  Communist  move- 
ments in  America  from  making  victims 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people  and 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
tecting the  security  of  our  Government 
I  think  that  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  politics,  should  be 
greatly  concerned  about  Improving  our 
body  of  laws  on  this  subject.  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  experienced  law- 
yers should  give  their  combined  effort  to 
writing  laws  that  will  protect  America 
from  the  evil  that  is  running  rampant 
and  wide  open  among  us. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may,  before 
It  is  too  late,  identify  these  scoundrels 
for  what  they  are  and  enact  a  body  of 
laws  that  will  enable  us  to  apprehend, 
try,  and  convict  them,  for  the  crimes  they 
are  committing  every  day. 


kaeas«  ia  Price  of  Centrai  Valley  Water 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALITORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  WELCH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Ruth  Finney,  the 
Washington  news  staff  correspondent  for 
the  San  Francisco  News : 

CiNTBAL    VALLET    PROJECT    WATER    PRICI    TRB- 

BLiNO  Is  Feared — Stand  Taken  bt  Cau- 
roRNiA  OmciALS  Is  Hit  Hard  bt  Welch. 
Straus 

(By  Ruth  pinney) 

Washington.  March  9. — The  price  of  Cen- 
tral Valley  wftter  wUl  treble,  not  double.  If 
Callfornl*.  officials  have  their  way  and  pre- 
vail upKjn  Congrew  to  forbid  the  Interior 
Department  to  use  the  power  interest  com- 
ponent to  help  pay  out  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. Thla  was  disclosed  in  testimony  here 
before  the  House  Public  Lands  Committee. 
Representative  Richard  J.  Welch,  after 
studying  the  testimony  of  the  California  of- 
ficials, questioned  Reclamation  Commission- 
er Michael  W.  Straus  on  the  effect  of  amend- 
ments they  sponsor. 

The  three  officials  are  Arvin  B.  Shaw.  Jr.. 
an  assistant  attorney  general  of  California 
who  appeared  as  spokesman  for  the  Irrigation 
Districts  Association  of  California:  Edward 
Hyatt,  State  engineer  and  executive  officer  of 
the  Water  Projects  Authority  of  California, 
appearing  at  the  direction  of  C.  H.  Purcell. 
chairman  of  the  authority;  and  Nortbcutt 
Ely,  special  counsel  for  the  authority,  who 
testified  for  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California. 

BTATXMSirr  cnxo 

At  a  hearing.  eaUed  2  days  after  these  Call- 
fornians  had  testified.  Representative  Welch 
read  this  much  of  the  Hyatt  statement : 

"The  interest  component  of  revenue*,  in- 
cluding the  power  revenues,  should  not  be 
assigned  or  otherwise  applied  to  repayment 
of  capital  or  other  costs,  but  abotild  b«  ac- 
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counted  for  and  paid  as  compensation  for 
use  of  the  fvmds  advanced.  When  costs  allo- 
cated to  irrigation  have  been  assigned  for 
repayment  from  net  power  revenues  and  n»t 
revenues  from  mtmicipal  water  supply,  or 
miscellaneous  purposes,  such  net  revenues 
should  be  reasonably  apportioned  each  year 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  annual  p>ayment  re- 
quired for  such  assignment." 

Representative  WrLCH :  "May  I  ask  of  Com- 
missioner Straus:  If  this  aid  were  removed, 
and  irrigators  in  Central  Valley  required  to 
pay  directly  the  full  amount  of  the  capital 
investment  allocated  to  irrigation,  is  it  not 
a  fact  we  would  have  to  pay  approximately 
three  times  as  much  for  water?" 

tzrats  to  repoit 
Mr.  Straus  :  "I  think  the  answer  to  that  Is 
generally  'Yes.'  and  I  would  lilte  to  explain 
the  basis.  There  is  before  the  Congress,  and 
there  has  been  since  1947,  the  allocations 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
CVP,  known  as  House  Document  146.  That 
clearly  sets  out  the  allocation  to  power  and 
to  irrigation;  the  amount  that  will  have  to 
be  repaid  by  irrigation,  the  amount  that  the 
irrigators  will  be  expected  to  pay  directly. 
and  the  amount  that  in  behalf  of  irrigation 
will  be  repaid  by  the  power  revenues  in  the 
CVP.  and  will  be  repaid  by  the  application 
of  the  Interest  component  in  the  CVP. 

"As  I  recall  that  document,  the  amotmt  to 
be  repaid  directly  by  the  irrigation  on  the 
amortization  for  irrigation  In  the  CVP  is  ap- 
proximately $55,000,000.  which  Is  otUy  a 
small  part  of  the  amount  that  wUl  have  to 
be  repaid  on  the  irrigation  investment,  an 
additional  amount  being  repaid  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  power-interest  component. 

"The  additional  amount  to  be  repaid  In 
behalf  of  irrigation  by  the  application  of  the 
power-interest  component  •  •  •  is  ap- 
proximately $110,000,000.  So  power  is  pay- 
ing through  the  application  of  the  interest 
component,  in  behalf  of  the  irrigators,  ap- 
proximately twice  what  the  irrigators  are 
paying  directly. 

"ADorrioNAL  BtraDBN 

"If  the  power  component  was  not  to  be  so 
applied — if  the  power-interest  component 
was  net  so  applied,  the  Irrigators  would  have 
to  carry  that  additional  burden,  which 
would  mean  that  in  their  repayment  of  the 
capital  Investment  aUocated  to  irrigation, 
they  would  have  to  repay  directly  a  total  of 
about  three  times  as  much  as  they  do  under 
the  present  allocation  prcce<ltire  and  under 
the  present  law." 

Representative  Welch:  "Mr.  Commission- 
er. Is  It  not  a  further  fact  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  high  California  State  offi- 
cial has  publicly  recommended  such  an 
enormous  increase  to  the  water  user  and  rec- 
lamation farmer  in  the  Central  Valley?" 

Mr.  Straus:  "I  am  not  personally  familiar 
with  any  instance  In  the  Central  Valley  or 
in  any  other  of  the  17  Western  States  in  the 
course  of  a  good  many  negotiations  where 
any  representatives  of  irrigators  has  been  de- 
sirous of  paying  a  larger  amount  than  re- 
quired." 

Representative  Welch:  "The  water  com- 
missioner. Mr.  Hyatt,  was  addressing  himself 
principally  to  the  great  Central  Valley.  That 
was  the  reason  I  applied  my  question  to  the 
Central  Valley." 

HOW  COULD  THET   PAT? 

Representative  D'Ewart:  "I  would  like  to 
know  how  the  irrigators  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley could  pay  three  times  as  much  vmder  the 
Irrigation  law  as  they  are  now  paying,  when 
they  are  required  right  now  to  pay  acccu-ding 
to  their  ability  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Straus:  "I  do  not  think  they  could 
pay  three  times  as  much  as  they  are  now 
paying.  That  is  why  the  Congress  has  pro- 
Tided,  and  the  administration  has  provided, 
that  they  be  relieved  of  this  burden  by  the 


application  of  the  Interest  components  from 
power  revenues.  Perhaps  they  could,  but 
the  rate  now  ts,  on  the  CVP  at  canal  side. 
Including  the  annual  O.  and  M.  charge,  $3.50. 
That  is  not  a  high  charge  as  compared  to 
some  existent  charges,  but  I  could  not  rec- 
ommend, with  resp>ect  to  the  congressional 
policy  of  not  setting  up  projects  that  Impose 
an  Intolerable  or  unbearable  burden  beyond 
the  irrigator's  abUity  to  pay,  any  large  In- 
creases. The  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, of  coxirse,  is  to  figure  the  costs  so 
as  to  provide  the  return  that  the  law  requires 
obtained,  but  not  to  operate  It  on  a  what- 
the-trafOc-can-bear  philosophy." 

INTEASIBLE  PROJECT 

Representative  D'Ewart:  "You  are  saying 
that  even  though  this  interest  component 
on  power  Investment  was  not  applied  on 
irrigation,  that  they  would  not  have  to  pay 
three  times  as  much,  because  it  would  still 
be  based  on  their  ability  to  pay." 

Mr.  Straus:  "I  think  you  would  Just  have 
an  infeasible  project.  Of  course,  the  other 
alternative  is  that  you  could  extend  the  time 
a  tremendous  amount." 

Representative  D'Ewart:  "But  not  under 
the  present  law." 

Mr.  Straus:  "That  Is  right." 

Representative  Welch:  "If  the  aid  were 
removed,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  irrigation  would 
either  have  to  pay  or  go  without  water?  " 

Mr.  Straus:  "That  wotild  be  the  end  result, 
because  it  would  be  an  Infeasible  project." 

The  Interior  Department  based  its  CVP 
allocation  on  an  opinion  of  Its  Solicitor  that 
the  power-interest  component  could  be  so 
used  to  aid  irrigation.  That  was  the  start  of 
the  present  attack  on  the  reclamation  law 
and  reclamation  officials. 

GOP  OVTMRIDTS  WELCH 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  Rockwell 
biU  was  introduced  to  forbid  use  of  the  in- 
terest component  in  this  way.  Representa- 
tive Welch  didn't  let  the  bill  come  out  of 
his  committee  until  this  was  taken  from  the 
bill.  But  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  A.  J. 
Elliott,  aided  by  Republicans  Forest  Harness 
and  Ben  Jensen,  and  the  House  Republican 
leadership,  put  it  back  in. 

This  years  reclamation  bUl,  now  before 
the  House  Public  Lands  Committee  and 
drafted  Jointly  by  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
leaves  the  Solicitor  s  opinion  and  the  interest 
component  untouched.  Representatives 
Sheppard  and  Phiu-ips,  of  California,  Intro- 
duced bills  to  forbid  use  of  the  power-Inter- 
est component  to  aid  irrigators.  Arvin  B. 
Shaw  brought  before  the  committee  a  series 
of  amendments  which,  if  adopted,  would 
make  the  pending  bill  resemble  the  Sheppard 
and  Phillips  bills.  And  Mr.  Hyatt  and  Mr. 
Ely  testified  they  favored  forbidding  use  of 
the  interest  component  to  aid  irrigators. 

SHAW  IS  alone 
The  Public  Lands  Committee  concluded 
Its  hearings  with  a  statement  from  Clifford 
H.  Stone,  head  of  the  NRA's  legislative  com- 
mittee, that  Arvin  Shaw  is  alone,  in  the  com- 
mittee, an  advocate  of  his  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  new  Members  in  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. It  might  be  well  at  this  time  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  great 
Central  Valley.  The  Central  Valley  is  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  one-half  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

It  is  an  empire  in  itself  with  two  great 
navigable  rivers,  one  running  from  the 
north  and  one  nmning  from  the  south 
into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  is 
an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Motet  Anttin  and  the  Lsre  of  Lead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVEB 
Monday.  March  21.1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  lifr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
08D,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Adella  Breckenridge  Moore: 

Moszs  Austin  and  the  Lrrxz  or  Ixu> 
(By  Adella  Breckenridge  Moore) 

Moses  Austin  was  bom  at  Durham,  New 
Haven  County,  Conn.,  on  October  4.  1765, 
and  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter.  Emily, 
the  wife  of  James  Bryan,  who  lived  on  a  farm 
which  bordered  Hazel  Run  on  the  east,  in  St. 
Francois  County  on  Jime  10.  1821.  He  was 
the  son  of  Ellas  and  Eunice  Austin  and  was 
the  youngest  of  10  children. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  10  years  old 
and  for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  he  lived, 
as  also  did  the  two  children  nearest  him  in 
age.  in  the  home  of  my  great-grandfather, 
Daniel  Phelps 

Of  those  days  the  story  has  been  handed 
down  in  my  family  that  my  great-grand- 
mother. Elizabeth  Greene  Phelps,  was  forced 
to  take  extreme  care  in  making  her  biscuit 
with  butter  Instead  of  lard  for  the  lard  used 
for  shortening  would  nauseate  the  older 
brother  extremely.  It  was  this  Daniel 
Phelps,  who  became  very  dissatisfied  to  re- 
main in  Connecticut  after  the  drowning  of 
his  wife  and  baby  daughter,  Ruth,  for  which 
he  blamed  himself  and  followed  Moaes  Axistln 
to  Mlne-a-Breton  in  the  nery  early  days  of 
the  past  century. 

He  had  spied  out  the  land  and  was  return- 
ing to  Connecticut  to  settle  up  his  btislneaa 
affairs  there  preparatory  to  going  into  busi- 
ness in  Mine-a-Breton  In  1804.  Moses  Aus- 
tin took  the  opporttmity  to  send  his  son 
Stephan  F.  Austin,  then  a  lad  of  about  12 
years,  to  Connecticut  to  be  placed  in  a  school 
of  Phelps'  choosing,  which  was  Colchester 
Academy,  where  he  remained  3  years.  Etenlel 
Phelps  lived  to  know  that  Stephan  F.  Austin 
was  carrying  out  his  father's  wishes  in  Texas. 

It  Is  known  that  Moaes  Austin  spent  his 
early  and  formative  years  In  Connecticut.  A 
part  of  it  was  spent  at  Middletown.  where 
there  was  a  lead  mine  which  furnished  lead 
to  help  win  the  Revolution  against  the  Brit- 
ish. In  1783.  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  drygoods  importing  firm  and  married 
Btoria  Brown.  In  1784  this  firm  had  expanded 
enough  to  send  him  to  Richmond.  Va..  at  the 
head  of  a  branch  firm.  It  mtist  have  been  in 
these  years  that  he  visited  Europe  to  buy 
goods,  and  while  there  took  some  side  trips 
to  visit  lead  mines  and  inform  himself  as  to 
the  most  improved  lead  machinery  of  that 
day.  From  things  read  In  his  printed  letters 
I  believe  Moees  Austin  to  have  been  a  Mason 
and  it  might  have  teen  that  on  some  of  his 
trips  abroad  he  was  made  a  Mason  in  London, 
where  there  were  strong  Masonic  lodges  in 
that  day. 

It  seems  that  it  was  this  drygoods  firm  in 
Richmond  that  «cquired  the  Chiswell  lead 
mine  In  Wythe  County.  Va.  Here  be  moved 
with  his  family  and  his  brother.  Stephan  Axis- 
tin,  in  1791.  and  here  his  son.  Stephan  P.  Aus- 
tin, was  born.  That  there  were  others  Austtna 
at  the  Chiswell  mine  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  there  one  James  Atistln  became  the  first 
postmaster  at  AtistlnvUle.  Va.  There  were 
vast  supplies  of  lead  there  and  also  zinc.  The 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.  is  known  to  own  shares  In 
a  zinc  mine  there.  The  James  Austin  who 
was  the  first  postmaster  there  was  probably 
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the  first  po«*Mrt«  o«  "^  ,0«°«:*«T«  .f^^ 
rendemi  his  flnt  ftoeoont  m  January  1.  1805. 
The  Sle.  Genevieve  post  oAn  W«  the  second 
wtoMlabed  in  upper  LoxiMmaA,  being  estab- 
IHtaKl  Terr  •oon  after  St.  Louis.  And  this 
WM  probably  the  same  James  Austin  who  was 
one  of  our  Onst  county  Judges  of  St  PrancoU 

°U^w  while  llvln«  »t  AusttoTlUe.  Wythe 
County.  Va-.  that  Moees  Austin  was  asK)^- 
ated  with  my  Breckenrtdge  ancestors.  We 
ouota  from  the  Calend»  at  VlrglnU  SUte 
Papers:  "One  John  Bullett  had  baen  kept  to 
jaU  aU  winter  without  any  fire  and  broke 
Su  Mr  Austin.  WUliam  Breckenridge.  and 
86  others  signed  a  petition  to  Gov.  Henry  Lee 
for  wfwlffw      Date  on  margin.  October   12, 

1793." 

By  1796  the  lead  from  AiistlnvUle  was  prob- 
ably meeting  the  lead  from  upper  Louisiana 
In  the  fast  setUing  up  of  the  present  State 
of  Kentucky.    This  fired  the  spirit  of  MosM 
Amtln  and  he  set  out  In  Decembej  with  a 
lone  companion,  Joalah  BeU.  ttavellng  west- 
ward to  the  mine  of  ICne-a-Breton.    He  was 
sent  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve  but  before  he  decided  where  to  locate 
his  grant  he.  with  John  Rice  Jones,  later  one 
of  the  first  supreme  court  Judges  of  Missouri, 
left  Ste.  Genevieve  In  a  buckboard  on  Janu- 
ary   21     1797.     They    traveled   over    a   good 
wagoa  road  and  reached  Mine-a-Breton  on 
the  second  day  out.    We  are  told  that  they 
spent  2  nlghu  and  1  day  In  Investigating  the 
lead  situation  there.    They  wanted  to  have 
stayed  longer  but  a  Janxiary  thaw  was  on  Its 
way  and  they  hurried  back  to  Ste.  Genevieve 
while  the  road  was  froeen. 

Again  lead  was  calling  U.  Austin  ( many  of 
hU  letters  and  other  papers  were  signed  U. 
Austin).     As  soon  as  the  necessary  papers 
were  signed,  he  set  out  on  his  return  trip  to 
AustinvUle.   The  first  part  of  the  Austin  grant 
was   consummated   in   May   1797.     In  June. 
Austin  reUnquished  his  holdings  in  Austin- 
vUle to  his  brother.  Stephan.    Then  we  find 
the  toilowtng  record:    "On  the  8th  day  of 
June   1798.  Moses  Austin  and   famUy.  con- 
sisting of  Maria,  his  wife.  Stephan  P.  Austin, 
his  son.  and  EinUy  M.  B.  Austin.  hU  daugh- 
ter, together  with  Moses  Bates  and  family 
and  others,  whites  and  blacks  to  the  number 
of  40  persons.  9  loaded  wagons  and  a  coach, 
and  4  horses,  left  AustinvUle  and  took  the 
road   for  Morrises  Boat  Yard  on  the  great 
Kanhawa,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  entered  the 
Ohio  and  arrived  at  Kaska£*-la  September  8, 
1798.    Mrs.  Bates  and  Parson  Bates  paid  the 
debt  of  nature  and  Henry  Bates  unhappily 
was  drowned  passing  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 
The  first  wife  of  Moees  Bates  was  my  ( Aus- 
tin's   sister.    She  died  at  Mlddletown^Conn. 
Parson  and  Henry  Bates  were  her  AvUdren 
as  was  also  Eias  Bates  w^ho  arrived  in  the 
Province  of  LOfOllteDa  the  spring  before.    On 
September  20  Ifeaee  Austin  and  f  amUy  passed 
the   Mississippi   and   took  residence   In   the 
little  village   of   Ste.   Genevieve,   until   1799 
when  his  family  removed  to  Mlne-a-Breton." 
At  this  time  the  Mlne-a-Breton  as  well  as 
all  the  district  of  Ste  Genevieve  was  a  wUder- 
ness   except    the    village   of   Ste.   Genevieve, 
which  contained  about  120  famUles.  and  on 
the  Saline  four  or  five  families  had  com- 
menced a  seuiement  within  8  mUes  of  the 
village. 

Ooodspeed's  hUtory  tells  tie  that  the  con- 
sideration on  wbich  the  grant  was  made  to 
Austin  was  that  he  should  erect  a  furnace 
and  other  works  for  mlnmg  and  smelting 
lead  and  buUd  a  shot  tower.  Soon  he  erected 
a  shot  tower  near  the  creek,  about  a  mUe 
ncH-thwest  of  now  Potosl,  and  about  the 
tame  time  Kliaa  Bates  manufactured  slieet 
lead  near.  A  little  later  he  sunk  the  first 
deep  shaft  In  what  Is  known  as  cap  rock 
with  stjch  success  that  the  mining  character 
of  this  region  was  firmly  established.  And 
Moees  Austin  became  the  'father  of  deep 
lead  mining  west  of  the  Mlaitaslppl  River." 
After  March  10.  1804.  the  American  flag 
floated  over  Loulaiaoa  and  the  President  of 
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the  XTnlted 
report  of  the 
territory.    Th 
can  State 
describing   th 
ing ) .  he  says : 


ites  ssked  Austin  to  make  a 
.ines  to  the  upper  Louisiana 
report  Is  found  to  the  Amerl- 
i  and  covers  many  pages.    In 
Mtae-a-Burton    (note  spell- 
Perhape  no  part  of  the  world 
fu^lshes  lead  ore  In  greater  quantity  and 
purltv.     No    cauntry    yet    known    l^^^^ 
Vreater  tadica  Ions  of  an  toexhaustlble  quan- 
tity of  lead  and  so  easUy  obtained.     It  is  also 
evWent  that   there  are  valuable  discoveries 
yet  to  be  made .    Thus  situated,  the  time  can- 
not  be  far  dls<  ant  when  the  country  will  fur- 
nish  lead  suiaclent  not  only   for  the  con- 
sumption   of   the   United   States  b"'  oj   »^ 
Europe,  If  mc  derate  encouragement  Is  given 
by  the  Goverament  and  protection  against 
the  Osage  In  Hans,  who  yearly  plunder  the 
tohabltants.    The   mtoes  on   the  waters  of 
the  St.  Fran(K)ls  River  are  capable  of  fur- 
nlahtog  vast  quantities  of  lead.     The  Mine- 
a-la-Mot?t  ha.  been  styled  the  'gold  mine. 
as  descripUvK  of  Its  wealth,   and   If  under 
proper  manai  ement  would  verify  the  obser- 
vaUon."  ^         - 

On   Februsry   6.    1811.   the   post   office   of 
Mtoe-a-Burtun  was  established,  with  Moses 
Austto  as  its  first  postmaster.    The  Austins 
were  Interested  to  a  tower  at  HerciUaneum 
and  were  promoters  of  the  town  of  that  day 
On  October  1,  1811,  Charles  A.  Austto  y^ 
ready  to  retder  his  account,  as  first  post- 
master, to  Ue  Government.    But  the  war  of 
1812  began  t)  paralyse  the  bustoess  Interests 
of  Moees  Aus  tin.    Instead  ol  the  people  going 
Into  new  business  as  the  resources  of  Loui- 
aiana  wouldallow.  they  were  crosstog  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  for  more  protec- 
tion   to    thdir    families    from    the    Indians. 
Some  of  thei  n  never  returned  to  Louisiana  to 
Uve      Buslnjss  was  In  a  chaotic  condition. 
On  AprU  '.  0,  1816.  Moses  Austto  and  family 
gave  up  Durham  Hall.  Negroes  and  planta- 
tion  togethfr  with  lead  mines  and  furnaces, 
to  his  son,  Stephan  P.   Austto.     And  then 
Moses  Austn  began  to  describe  himself  as 
of  St.  Loub   County,  but  this  was  probably 
because  Her^ulaneum  was  In  St.  Louis  Coun- 
ty until  Jeferson  County  was  organlred  to 
1818      His  i^otog  to  Texas  and  getttog  per- 
mission  aglln  from  Spanish  authorities  to 
make  settl^ent.  this  time  with  300  fami- 
lies, belongTto  Texas  history.    This  was  an- 
other trip  cf  extreme  exposure  for  Austto  to 
the  saddle. 

Mrs  Aus<  In  to  her  letters  to  her  son,  Ste- 
phan P.  Ai  stto.  tells  us  that  on  his  return 
from  Texas  he  went  first  to  St.  Louis  to  set- 
tle up  wlti  the  faUed  bank.  This  took  6 
weeks  of  v  orry  and  uncertainty.  Then  he 
came  to  to  Potosl  to  make  arrangements 
with  his  creditors  there  to  move  to  Texas. 
He  was  alr»dy  weak  from  the  hardships  of 
his  Texas  trip  and  realized  that  he  must 
reach  the  lome  of  his  daughter,  EmUy,  at 
Hazel  Rim,  St.  Francois  County,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

His  first  stop  wae  at  the  borne  of  his 
friend  and  foUower  Jrom  New  England  to 
Louisiana.  Martin  Bouggles,  who  Uved  on  a 
farm  now  owned  by  Martto  Montgomery.  2 
mUee  norti  of  Caledonia,  on  Hlchway  No.  21. 
They  urged  him  to  sUy  longer  and  rest  up, 
but  on  trie  third  day  he  pushed  on  and 
stopped  tHat  night  with  the  famUy  of  my 
neat  gran^ather.  Squire  Robert  M.  Steven- 
aon,  who  lived  then  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  K.  C.  McMullto  near  Reet-AwhUe-Lake. 
on  the  roa  d  from  Bismarck  to  Caledonia. 

Mrs  Aus  Lto  does  not  teU  us,  but  from  other 
sources  w«  learn  that  the  last  night  before 
he  reached  his  daughter  was  spent  at  the 
home  of  aalmcn  Ruggles,  who  had  btoilt  a 
mUl  on  Flkt  River  near  the  preeent  town  of 
Plat  RlverJ 

Just  wl^en  his  wife  was  expecting  him 
home  to  Herculaneum,  a  messenger  came  to 
take  her  tp  Haael  Run  to  the  "Jedside  erf  her 
dying  husjand.  There  he  died  on  June  10, 
1831,  and  was  burled  on  Bryan  farm.  How 
long  did  b  Is  remains  stay  a  part  d  St.  Pran- 


cols  County  soU?  Judging  from  •  trata  of 
circumstances,  we  should  say  about  10  years. 
It  Is  supposed  that  Mrs.  Atistto  then  came  to 
her  daughter's  home  as  her  '.etters  from  then 
on  are  headed  Hazel  Run. 

Prom  the  St.  Francois  County  records  we 
learn  that  Bryan  died  before  August  20,  1823. 
Then  the  talk  between  mother  and  son  on 
paper  Is  that  the  entire  Austto  family  should 
go  to  Texas  ind  there  was  tal*-  toterchanged 
on  paper  as  what  to  do  with  Moses  Austin 
and  there  was  some  thought  of  taking  the 
rematos  to  Texas.  But  on  January  8,  1824, 
Maria  Austin  died  and  her  body  was  laid 
beside  her  husband  on  the  Bryan  farm  at 
Hazel  Run. 

It  must  have  been  only  a  few  months  later 
that  the  rich  bachelor  of  Potosl,  James  P. 
Perry,  came  to  Hazel  Run  a  wooing  and  woo 
the  hand  of  EmUy  Austin  Bryan  and  took  her 
and  her  three  Bryan  sons  to  Potosl  to  live. 
Then  Stephan  P.  Austin  wanted  the  Perry's 
to  come  on  to  Texas,  but  at  first  Perry  was 
not  favorable  to   the   Idea.     Then   Stephan 
P.  Austto  wanted  his  parents  remains   re- 
moved to  some  enclosed  burytog  ground  and 
there  was  nothing  of  the  ktod  at  Potosl,  and 
he  mentioned  St.  Louis.     One  of  the  printed 
letters    suggests    the    proposed    epitaph    for 
their  graves  which  closes  with  the  words :  "In 
1820  he  opened  the  door  for  the  settlement 
of  Texas  for  North  American  emigrants.     He 
was  distinguished  for  enterprise,  liberality, 
and  an  honorable  character.     She  by  all  of 
the    virtues    of    an    affectionate    wife    and 
mother." 

Then  we  find  a  note  to  the  effect  that  on 
Jime  7,  1831,  James  P.  Perry  and  family  left 
Potosl  for  the  Provtoce  of  Texas  and  arrived 
at  San  Felipe  de  Austto,  the  capital  of 
Austin's  colonies  on  August  14,  1831.  Then 
Goodspeed's  history  tells  us  that  in  this  same 
year  WUliam  Milam,  the  then  owner  of  at 
least  part  of  the  Austto  grant,  proposed  to 
donate  to  the  citizens  of  Potosl  a  lot  between 
Breton  and  High  StreeU  for  a  cemetery. 

A  subscription  was  at  once  commenced  to 
raise  funds  to  clear  and  fence  the  lot.  Only 
one  man  signed  to  give  more  for  the  work 
than  James  P.  Perry,  When  the  remains  were 
first  brought  to  Potosl  a  rock  waU  was  built 
around  the  spot  with  an  inscription  on  the 
side  and  a  cherry  tree  grew  up  within  the 
enclosure.  Then  about  1.900  Texans  asked 
for  the  rematos  but  Potosl  refused  to  let 
them  go. 

At  the  time  the  rock  wall  was  torn  down 
and  a  concrete  flat  topped  tomb  buUt  stand- 
ing about  5  feet  high.  The  orlgtoal  Inscrip- 
tion was  effaced  In  some  way  and  the  only 
wording  on  the  tomb  is  Moees  Austin — 1830. 
So  far  as  I  know  those  simple  words  are  all 
there  la  to  show  within  the  State  of  Missouri 
that  Moees  Austto.  "The  father  of  deep  lead 
mining  west  of  the  Mississippi."  lies  burled 
there.  After  the  last  attempt  to  secure  the 
rematos  of  Moeee  Austin,  the  State  of  Texas 
erected  a  beautiful  five-faced  nxmiunent  to 
his  memory  at  San  Antonio. 


MOflSS  AT78TIM  IK  TEXAS 

How  long  Moses  Austin  had  a  vision  of 
colonlztog  Texas  definitely  to  mind  Is  hard 
to  determine  from  the  evidence  on  hand. 
Stephan  F.  Austin  must  have  left  Missouri 
Territory  for  the  Red  River  country  In  1817, 
and  Moees  Austin  about  the  same  time  de- 
scribes himself  as  of  St.  Louis  County.  The 
next  year  he  describes  himself  as  of  Jefferson 
County,  whloh  Is  explained  probably  by  the 
fact  that  Jefferson  County  was  created  out 
of  St.  Louis  County  to  1818.  Herculaneum 
was  probably  as  dose  as  he  ever  lived  to 
St.  Louis. 

It  would  seem  that  the  plan  was  dlscvissed 
between  father  and  son  in  1819  after  the 
sign  tog  of  the  Florida  Treaty  and  the  son's 
farm  on  Red  River  to  Arkansas  was  conald- 
ered  as  a  base  of  supplies,  resting  place  for 
emigrants  on  the  long  Journey  to  the  Spanish 
country.  After  the  father's  death  and  the 
entire  responsibility  rested  on  the  younger 
man   he   became   convtoced    that   the   Red 
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River  fam  waa  too  imhealthy  and  decided 
to  favor  of  the  route  through  New  Orleans 
or  Natchitoches.  In  1830,  the  Austins  met 
at  Little  Hock.  They  agreed  that  the  elder 
Austin  should  go  to  the  capital  of  Mexico  end 
apply  for  permiaelon  to  establish  a  colony 
wtiUe  the  younger  skovdd  go  to  New  Orleans 
to  prepare  for  the  tranaportatloB  erf  famlltew. 
if  the  petition  was  granted.  In  the  same 
year,  Moses  Austin  requested  a  friend  at 
Washington  to  obtain  for  him  a  copy  of  the 
passport  that  1-e  carried  to  Mlaaovrl  to  1797. 
It  was  to  November  or  December.  1820,  that 
he  set  oat  from  LltUe  Bock  for  Bexar  with 
a  gray  horse,  a  mule,  a  Negro  man.  and  $60 
to  cash— a  total  of  $850— lor  which  he  waa 
to  accotint  to  Stephen  F.  Austto  or  return 
them.  On  November  37  he  waa  at  McGfiflto'e 
estabiiahment  about  halfway  between  Natch- 
itoches and  the  Sabine  River. 

Two  day*  before  ChristmsA,  1830.  he  reached 
Besar  aad  was  mbjected  to  a  searching  ex- 
■  Iii1n«ttnn  Ete  answered  that  he  was  53 
years  old.  a  CathoUc,  and  a  former  subject 
ot  the  Ktag  of  Spain— as  was  proved  by  hia 
pMsport  of  1797.  that  with  his  family  he 
wiabed  to  settle  to  Texas  and  cultivate  cot- 
tan,  sugar,  and  com,  aikd  that  he  bad 
brought  with  him  no  goods  to  ti-a<te,  havtof 
only  a  plsU^  two  horses,  seme  clothing  for 
personal  use,  and  the  necessary  traveling 
f«BKls.  There  was  some  additional  inforioa- 
tion  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Ocaneeticut  and  a  resident  cf  Missouri,  that 
^  «a«  moved  by  the  reestabliahment  of  the 
ccnstitution  to  Spain  to  request  per- 

n  to  settle  to  the  empire,  and  that  he 

represented  300  families  who  also  desired  to 
carry  out  the  same  object  and  thereby  fulfill 
the  King's  intenUon  at  the  time  ot  the  sale 
of  Louisiana  to  allow  his  subjects  to  move 
toto  any  part  oi  his  remaining  dosatnlons. 

It  was  a  cool  reception  that  OuwiiiB  Msg- 
ttoec  gave  Moses  Austto.  WttlMnt  srwinln- 
Ing  his  papers  he  ordered  Atjstta  to  leave 
Besar  instantly  and  the  provtoce  ss  socm  as 
poartHe.  But  fate  decreed  otherwise.  At 
Bexar  was  Baron  D.  Bsstny.  a  former  ac- 
quaintance of  Austin.  Bf  eiiance  they  met 
on  the  plaza. 

The  baron  himself  took  the  Austto  creden- 
tials to  Governor  Martinez.  A  second  Into"- 
yrtmw  WH  allowed.  After  3  days'  deliberation, 
IftotlBa*  asreed  to  forward  Austin's  appli- 
cation to  the  commandant  general  and  rec- 
ommend Its  approval.  Austto  s  Spanish  dtl- 
aenship  must  have  turned  the  trick.  So  oa 
the  chance  meeting  of  a  friend  hung  Moses 
Austin's  greatest  claim  to  fame. 

Texas  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  four  east- 
em  interior  provtaces  of  New  Spain.  The 
commandant  general  was  Joaquin  de  Arre- 
dondo.  He  had  both  civU  and  military  juris- 
diction over  the  four  provtoces.  There  was 
a  sort  of  federal  council  repreeenttoa;  the 
tatm  jtnwiactm  which  advised  the  granting  d 
the  api^teatlon  on  January  17,  1831. 

Moees  Austto.  with  characteristic  Yankee 
grit,  spent  no  time  to  walttog  to  hear  the 
ontcone  of  his  petltlcm  btrt  poshed  beck  to 
Iflssmirl  to  attend  to  personal  buslitess  af- 
tmtn  and  rally  a  s).-fBclent  rtimibcr  of  colonlsU 
to  make  the  move.  He  wsa  sgata  at  Mc- 
Oufflns  on  January  18,  and  made  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  the  total  expense  of  the  trip 
tor  himself  and  his  Negro  man  Richmond 
ted  been  $35.78. 

Being  determined  to  settle  to  the  provtoce 
himself  whether  his  petltloa  waa  granted  or 
not  as  soon  as  possible,  be  asked  Bastrop  to 
obtato  permission  for  him  to  land  tools  and 
provisions  for  some  15  hands  at  the  month 
of  the  Colorado  River.  He  pledged  himself 
to  be  responsible  for  the  15  hands  and  felt 
that  such  number  of  men  cotUd  protect 
themselves  from  the  Indians. 

For  some  reason  the  hardships  of  his  re- 
turn trip  were  terrible,  for  he  wrote.  "I  have 
retomed  from  San  Antonio  to  the  Provtoce 
of  Texas — after  tmdergotag  everythtog  but 
death."    The  Negro  man.  Richmond,  became 
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so  exhausted  that  he  had  to  be  left  at  the 
Babtoe  with  Douglas  Porsythe.  Be  reached 
his  home  oo  March  23.  1821. 

Aixstto'a  grant  was  for  300,000  acres  of  land 
on  the  Coloracto  River.  First  he  wanted  the 
land  sorveyed  to  parcels  and  had  selected 
25  men  wbo  were  to  90  to  Texas  at  once  anA 
begto  the  work  of  surveying.  These  men  to 
exchange  for  transportation  and  living  ex- 
penaes  until  Janwary  1.  1822,  were  to  build 
a  hoose,  eneiasure.  stockade,  and  btockhoose, 
and  to  feaes  and  coltivate  "a  piece  of  tm- 
timbcred  laad  la  «am"  and  to  gather  the 
crop  tato  com  boMSS.  Bach  man  «as  to 
furnish  his  own  gim  for  protection  and  pledge 
himself  to  respect  the  King  and  Government 
of  Spain  Aivtin  was  to  provide  farmktc 
tools,  mules.  aiKl  ooun.  and  at  the  aid  o<  his 
would  give  ea<ai  man  640  acres  ol 
and  5  bushels  of  com  from  the  store- 


Doilnf  April  and  May  he  worked  hard  to 
pnpmaAkja  for  the  iiipudlllisi  but  his  recent 
exposare  aad  hard  work  was  graduaUy  over- 
taxing fete  abeafth.  In  his  weakened  ccmdi- 
tlon  tks  BUidS  aa  sBiil  to  reach  the  home  a< 
his  dav^Mer  BaSf  Bryan,  wife  of  James 
Bryan,  who  lived  at  Hazel  Run,  near  the  pres- 
ent town  ol  Boone  Terre.  Night  overtook 
him  at  the  home  at  Salmon  Ruggles  who  had 
left  BsfltTiM  TaUsy  and  baUt  a  mill  on  Flat 
River  Bsar  tBs  preseat  town  of  Flat  River. 
Bis  nighu  on  earth  were  naariMrad.  When 
he  reached  the  home  ot  his  danibter.  young 
Dr.  John  Bemhlsel  was  called.  He  was  said 
have  been  to  medical  thonght  and  practice, 
a  foUower  of  Er.  Physic,  of  the  Dnlversity  ot 
Penn^teaata.  Aeeotdlng  to  rule  he  duly 
biatered  and  eovtaasly  bled  but  reUef  was 
only  temporary.  On  Jtme  10  he  died,  and  his 
wife  wrote  thia  to  her  older  son,  StejAen  P. 
AiBtto:  "He  called  me  to  his  bedside  and 
with  murfi  distress  and  dtfteulty  of  sreech. 
begged  me  to  tdl  yen  to  take  his  place  and 
if  God  to  hia  wladoni  tbtmg»  best  to  dls- 
i^ipotnt  htaa  to  tlis  au.uui|ilitinnnt  of  his 
^risbes  tf^  plans  farmed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tamCty.  bs  prayed  him  to  extend  his  goodness 
to  you  and  caataie  you  to  go  on  with  the  busl- 
zaas  to  ttie  same  way  be  would  have  done.** 
Bo  Mbaca  Austto  could  plan  as  weU  as  wait 
aiul  work. 

Dr.  Bugene  C.  Barker,  professor  of  American 
history  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  A\Mtto 
and  who  to  ccaeeded  to  be  the  best  authority 
on  Texas  history  Uvfog  or  dead  and  from 
whose  writings  much  of  this  infcrmation  has 
been  compiled  says:  "Moses  Austin  was  en- 
terprfetag.  todnstrloas,  and  of  todomitable 
energy,  but  ft  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  accomplisbed  the  task  to  which  he 
set  his  hand.  It  required  dellberateness, 
petlenee.  tact,  aWlJty  to  make  aUowances, 
dtpMNsacy  at  a  high  ordsr.  Be  was  as  we 
have  seen,  impetuous,  trasefMe,  belligerent, 
even  Utlgiota  In  defense  of  his  rights— all  of 
which  would,  on  the  one  hand,  have  kept  him 
to  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  fron- 
Hf^mm^n  d  gaBUsr  fnislltlfs  who  formed  the 
coloay.  and  oa  tbe  other  hand  have  rendered 
him  entirely  unfit  to  pUot  the  settlement 
■uiiiarfnTlj  through  tbe  labyrtoth  c4  Mexi- 
Npieka  and  Jealousy."  See  Readings  to 
History  edited  by  Bog«ie  C.  Barker. 
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Bowever.  Moses  Austto  could  pray. 

THX   ULSZ  I>AT3    0»   MOSXS  ABbxlH 

Marts  AuKti*  to  Slept,  -n  F.  Aiutin 
Bzactn-Ainnnc,  August  25,  l^n.—Tbia  day^ 

mail  brought  my  dear  son's  welcotne  letters 
of  the  13th  and  14th  of  July,  whlrti  afforded 
me  much  real  satisfaction.  I  had  received 
one  from  you  dated  the  7th  ult,  but  ss  you 
had  not  heard  of  your  dear  father's  death  I 
postponed  answering  it  tnittl  I  beard  from 
ytm  again.  Tee.  my  dear  Stephen,  this  xm- 
expected  strcke  of  Dtvtae  Providence  must 
have  aflhcted  your  affectionate  heart  most 
senslb'y.  Even  at  this  time,  when  more  than 
2  month*?  has  passed  away  to  sadness  and 


sorrow.  X  can  hardily  realiae  tiie  reality  of 
the  melancholy  event,  to  have  bia  takaa 
from  us  at  a  time  when  1^  pto^aola  ap- 
peared so  flattertog  and  his  expaaisMaas  ol 
future  happtoess  and  prosperity  talssd  to 
tile  highest  pitch.  Ob.,  wliat  a  lesson  for 
those  he  has  left  behind  to  stnaggl*  a  few 
years  longer  In  this  vale  of  tears.  My  dssr 
Stephen  wishes  to  know  tha  pacticulars  of 
his  father's  death.  I  wrote  yo«  aaea  after  it 
took  place  and  sent  toe  letter  by  Mr.  Brufley 
to  Orleans,  what  be  fkid  with  the  letter  1 
have  not  learned,  btrt  at  ieast  they  never 
reached  you.  I  will  scato  give  you  a  short 
detail.  Tour  dear  parsat  was  to  very  bad 
health  when  he  returned  In  M^rch  and  was 
but  a  shadow  of  his  fonaer  self  but  such 
was  his  anxiety  to  arrange  all  of  his  tiaslaesa 
to  this  quarter.  I  eoald  not  prevail  oa  him 
to  attend  to  his  health  and  take  those  rasdl* 
ernes  necessary  to  rsstore  it. 

As  sooa  as  be  waa  abte  to  ride  he  wen$ 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  detatoed  •  weeks 
settling  with  the  directors  of  tlie  bank.    This 
■yght  have  been  done  to  1  had  they  been 
iHsposad  to  do  him  Justice.    At  length,  one 
^Baetotts  and  dlstotercsted  man,  a  lawyer, 
stepped  forward   and   volunteered   his  serv- 
ices to  your  persecuted  father.     He  said  ths 
sale  of  the  lead  mine  estate  was  an  iUepal 
ryt^     That  he  would  undertake  to  recover 
it  and  not  receive  $1  tai  Y>*  had  gained  It. 
He   stated   this   to   the   board   of  directors 
which  brought  tbem  to  a  compromise  and 
your  father,  after  the  greatest  perpiextty  and 
delay,  at  length,  obtatoed  a  full  receipt  from 
the   directors,    exonerattog   you   and   J.   B. 
(James  Bryan)  and  bringing  the  bank  $5,000 
In  his  debt.    He  returned  heme,  spent  and 
exhausted  with  fatisxie  but  he  would  take 
no  rest.     (He)  started  to  4  days  to  Potosl  xo 
make  a  Itolsh  of  business  there.    I  felt  greatly 
alarmed  and  did  all  I  could  to  prevail  on 
him  to  postpone   his  Journey   a   few   days. 
You  know  his  determined  and  perserverlng 
disposition.     He  had  fixed  the  25th  of  May 
for  leaving  this  country  and  be  bad  not  a 
moment   to   lose.     Be  lay   sick   at   Dr.   Mc- 
Gready's  several  days,  then  finished  lUs  busi- 
ness and  started  to  Bellevue.  laid  3  days  to 
Squire  Stevenson's  and  finally  the  7th  day 
after  he  left  tbe  mines  arrived  at  Haari  Rua 
( the  home  of  his  daughter,  Itfrs.  James  Bryan, 
who  lived  near  where  Bonne  Terre  was  alter- 
ward  located)    so  ill   be  had  to  be  helped 
off   the   horse.    This   was   the   2d   of   June, 
he  appeared,  even  then,  very  imwlUtog  to 
give  up.    The  next  day  ooauaaaca*  setting 
his  accounts  with  James  Bryan  and  tboogbt 
that  he  would  be  able  to  ride  to  this  place  to 
2  days.     All   of   this   thne   the   disease   waa 
gaining  tmt  on  his  system.     The  day  I  ex- 
pected him  home  an  express  was  sect  for  ms, 
I  took  I*.  Bemhlsel  with  me.     He  is  from 
Philadelphia  and  came  highly  recommended. 
He  said  bis  disorder  was  a  violent  Inflsmma* 
tlon  of  the  liuigs.     He  bled  and  blistered — • 
stajwd  a  day  and  night  and  procounced  blm 
out  of  danger.     I  watched  by  his  bed  day 
and  night,  gave  him  his  medicine  every  bour 
and  for  2  days  we  all  thought  tadm  oa  tba 
mend.    My  sister  and  a  yoimg  BUtn  who  was 
to  go  with  him  had  sat  up  Thursday  ni«ht. 
Bis  fever  was  higher  on  that  night  than  it 
had  been.    At  4  o'clock  I  discovered  that  St. 
Antony's  fire  was  all  over  bis  face  and  bo 
had  great  difficulty  to  breathing.     We  senft 
Instantly  for  Dr.  B..  and  I  asked  him  if  bs 
did  not  wish  McGready  sent  for.    After  con- 
siderable exertion  to  speak,  he  drew  me  down 
to  him  nnH  said  that  it  was  too  late;  that 
he  was  gfJ^y;  that  ha  would  not  live  24  hours. 
Ten  dear  Stephen  that  it  U  bis  dying  fib- 
er's last  reqtiest  to  prosecute  the  entcrprlsa 
he  h«^  commenced;  that  be  bad  set  his  heart 
too  much  on  it  but  for  soms  wise  purpose^ 
God  had  prevented  his  traveling  toe  road  ha 
^art  planned  out.     Be  bad  op  Jwd  and  pre- 
par:2d  the  way  fear  you  and  yotir   brothers 
(brother   and   brother-to-law)    and  that  he 
fe.t  a  conviction  you  would  be  successful  and 
todependent  to  a  few  years.    He  begged  tba$ 
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I  should  soon  follow  hlxn.  He  sakl  that  he 
had  done  all  that  he  could  do  for  his  family. 
He  saw  hla  errora  when  It  was  too  late.  It 
had  been  the  first  wlah  of  his  heart  to  make 
hla  family  happy  and  Independent.  He  bad 
k»t  them  a  fortune  and  fully  expected  he 
would  be  permitted  to  make  another  one  for 
The  all-wise  Ood  had  In  His  infinite 
thought  proper  to  call  him  from  the 
scene  of  action  and  be  sulHBltted  to  his  will. 
He  continued  in  bis  senaH  OMl  though  his 
were  greater  than  I  ever  saw  any 
being  be  never  murmured  or  com- 
plained, but  left  this  troublesome  world 
with  an  assurance  of  never  ending  felicity 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  where  he  should 
sooner  or  later  meet  his  dear  family  to  part 
aoBkore. 

I  can  say  no  more  at  present.  If  you  re- 
eelTe  my  other  letters  together  with  thU 
hasty  communication  it  will  satisfy  my  dear 
•on  that  his  father  died  like  a  man  and  a 
Gtartrtlan. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  son.  may  guardian 
angels  watch  and  protect  you  by  day  and  by 
night  and  hasten  'he  period  that  will  restCK^e 
you  to  the  anxious  arms  of  your  affectionate 
mother. 

Maxu  Atrsmc. 

Twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

(Addresaed:  Mr.  Stephen  F.  Austin  to  the 
care  of  Dr.  J.  Sibley.  Natchitoches  Mail.) 

NoTZ.— Maria  Austin  died  January  8.  1824. 
and  never  saw  Stephen  before  she  died. 

Non.— It  is  a  tradition  that  Mosea  Austin 
spent  the  last  night  before  reaching  the  home 
of  his  daughter  on  ciaasel  Run  at  the  home  of 
Salmon  Ruggles  who  had  left  Bellevue  some 
time  previous  and  built  a  mill  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Flat  River.  Flat  River  would  be 
<»  his  way  from  Bellevue  at  Squire  Steven - 
son's  to  Bonne  Terre. 


A  Letter  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 
Monday,  February  14, 1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated 
February  11. 1949,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Mr.  H.  George  Constantine,  Jr.. 
210  Fifth  Street.  Chickasaw.  Ala.: 

Mobile.  Ala..  February  It.  1949. 
President  Hakst  S.  Tbuman, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dcab  Sn:  It  Is  only  after  long  hesitation 
can  I  bring  myself  to  write.  Partially  be- 
cause the  subject  is  profoundly  delicate. 
However,  for  points  ot  shocking  realism.  I 
Intend  to  deal  bluntly  and  crudely  with 
tham.  My  deep  respect  for  the  high  office 
you  sticoMSfully  hold,  makes  me  feel  con- 
sptcuoiuly  Inferior.  The  thought  that  I 
might  stiggest  something  of  national  concern 
which  you  had  not  already  deeply  consid- 
ered, has  the  outward  api>earance  of  conceit, 
or  a  form  of  scholastic  Insubordination.  If 
this  be  so.  sir,  or  if  by  any  manner,  I  seem 
crude  or  unmannerly  in  what  I  write,  it  is 
only  that  I  am  nsspectfiilly  submitting  my 
point  of  view  In  a  suggestive  way.  to  be 
scanned  for  what  small  values  may  be  foimd 
therein.  But  do  me  the  courtesy,  sir.  thovigh 
I  be  bold  to  ask.  of  reading  this  through  and 
weighing  what  I  write,  for  I  think  when  you 
have  finished,  you  will  view  with  a  graver 
concern  the  depth  of  the  racial  problem  con- 
fronting you  and  ma. 


For  a  rough 
a  machinist  by 
ship  company 


white 
self-evident. 
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sketch  of  the  writer— I  am 
trade,  a  supervisor  of  a  steam- 
by  present  occupation,  and  a 
cattle  breeder  by  hobby.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  southern  racial  block,  I  am  not 
anti-Negro,  an  ;1-Jew,  anti-Mexican,  or  antl- 
except.  I  am  opposed  to  com- 
munism or  an;  thing  that  might  deride  this 
country  In  whi:h  I  was  bom,  or  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  ra  :e  to  which  I  was  born.  I  am 
The  responsibility  to  my  country  is 
To  my  foreparents  and  my 
Ood.  I  am  resp  ^nsible  that  the  race  to  which 
I  was  bom  wifl  be  perpetual  In  its  original 
form. 

In   cattle   tl^ere    are   many  breeds:    as  in 

any  other  animals:  including 

In  beef  cattle,  the  Herefords 


horses,  dogs,  oi 
human  beings. 


are  a  distlncti;  e  and  fine  breed.    Their  white 


low.  square,  stocky  body  are  a 
beef.  They  are  a  hardy  and 
intelligent  bre^d  (if  cows  can  be  called  in- 
telligent). Ttey  can  stand  the  blazing  hot 
sun  of  a  summer  desert,  and  stand  the  ex- 
treme cold  ai^  privations  of  winter.  Evi- 
this  is  the  breed  that  has 
the  blizzards  of  the  Middle 
many  weeks.  Crossbreeds 
would  have  Idng  since  perished.  A  "piney 
woods"  cow,  c  xiesed  up  and  bred  with  cows 
of  '"come  wha  t  may"  would  have  died  the 
second  day.  It  takes  a  thoroughbred  for 
stamina— stamina  of  the  kind  you  exerted 


blaze  face  and 
symbol  of  fine 


dence  the  fac^ 
been  endvu-inf 
Wes'   for   the  e 


in  your  recent 
predicted  you 


dowed  with 
of  right  from 


tiring  legs  to 
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may 
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A  soldier 
law  of  nature 
by  staying  th4re 
game   tells 
personal 
which  drives 
fine  It  is  to 
laws  of  natur ! 
our  mind's 
Cod. 

Most  of  the 
ten  to 
overcoflM 
and  elevate 
animal  life, 
rules  and  c 
the  laws  of 
us  as  In  anlmils 
standard   poUfd 
have  also  a 
does  not  kno^ 
heifer     (she 
knows  nothlD  ; 


campaign — when  the  experts 

had  lost. 
There  are  ecceptlons  to  the  rule,  sir.  but 
these  are  excepiions,  not  the  rule.  The 
winning  hc»%e  t  in  racing,  as  well  as  all  horses 
in  a  racing  stJ  ble  are  thoroughbreds.  There 
Is  an  old  saying,  but  very  true,  "you  can't 
make  a  race  liorse  out  of  a  mule."  When 
you  cross  bree  Is  you  are  breaking  one  of  the 

aws  of  God.  Now  these  ani- 
mals know  no ;  tbe  laws  of  God.  Man  is  the 
only  animal  sjpposedly  possessed  with  con- 
cepts of  spiritual  beings  and  their  rules,  en- 
consclence.  and  a  knowledge 

rrong  as  devised  by  himself  or 
others.  The  inlmal  knows  not  of  the  man- 
made  and  Gcd-made  rules.  He  acts  solely 
on  the  laws  o '  nature,  his  inborn  instincts, 
the  traits  of  i  haracter  he  inherits,  and  the 
qualities  cont -oiling  his  hormones  inherited 
from  his  pare  its.  So  would  a  m.in,  except 
for  his  teachli  gs.  For  most  of  man's  desires 
are  spurred  ty  instinct  and  held  in  check 
by  his  teachirgs. 

Now  the  flrit  law  of  nattire,  so  they  say. 
Is  self-preserv  ition,  I  feel  this  needs  no  Il- 
lustrating. bDt  permit  me — a  thoroughbred 
race  horse  would  kill  himself  in  running  for 
the  gratiflcatl  m  of  excelling.  A  mule  never 
The  1  horoiighbred,  desiring  to  "out 
do,"  might  run  beyond  his  designed  limits. 
Feeling  the  la  vs  of  nature  demanding  of  his 

slow  down,  this  he  woiild  ig- 

on  and  on. 


be  secure  In  a  trench.     A 

tells  him  to  preserve  himself 

Yet  his  knowledge  of  the 

he  should  advance   into  a 

for  a  fine  and  noble  cause; 

on  against  his  flears.    How 

able  to  overcome  the  many 

To  compel  ourselves  to  do 

blidlug  as  designed  by  man  and 


>n  Commandments  were  wrlt- 

a  standard  whereby  we  might 

of  the  natviral  laws  of  natvu-e 

otirselves  above  other  forms  of 

^  Vers  it  not  for  the  man-made 

ust  >ms.  and  those  of  God.  most  of 

nature  would  be  as  compelling  In 

I  have  a  registered  double 

Hereford    bull    yearling.     I 

^lack  Augus  heifer.    The  bull 

of  his  pedigree — nor  does  the 

incidentally    has    none).    He 

of  the  opinions  of  society  or 


the  rules  of  man.  His  desires  for  the  heifer 
are  keyed  by  a  law  of  nature  alone — "repro- 
duction"— second  only  to  "preservation."  So 
strong  U  this  law  that  he  will  fight  and  die 
because  of  it,  as  will  all  members  of  his 
gender — including  man.  The  latter  alone 
can  bring  himself  to  subdue  his  passions  and 
abide  by  the  rules  of  man,  of  God,  and  of 
society,  if  he  chooses;  and  then  but  re- 
luctantly. 

A  thoroughbred  mare  will  take  a  Jack- 
ass to  stud  and  Jump  a  5-foot  fence  to  get 
to  him  when  nature  calls.  The  offspring  may 
be  a  big  animal,  but  a  far  cry  from  the 
mother.  But  this  union  is  too  much  for  God 
or  for  nat\ire,  and  the  offspring  can't  re- 
produce. To  keep  the  white  face  bull  from 
the  black  heifer,  a  good  strong  fence  la 
needed — too  high  to  Jump  and  too  strong  to 
break. 

Sir,  if  I  seem  farfetched,  or  writing  in 
riddles,  please  bear  with  me.  as  I  am  lead- 
ing to  very  pointed  and  undeniable  facta. 

Originally  in  nature,  had  not  man  brought 
dissimilar  animals  of  the  same  species  to- 
gether, they  would  have  had  a  natural  fence; 
such  as  oceans,  mountains,  etc.,  to  separate 
them.  Of  all  the  animals  of  the  j\ingle.  to 
my  limited  knowledge,  none  will  Interbreed 
unless  brought  together  by  man  or  other 
conditions,  are  very  compelling.  Man  being 
the  only  exception — the  fence  constructed 
of  the  materials  of  social  opinion,  rules  of 
God  and  of  man,  is  the  retainer  In  his  case. 
In  the  history  of  white  man's  vast  travels 
his  many  exploits  have  cast  him  together 
with  many  races.  When  the  natural  law 
reproduction  outweighs  those  of  man-made 
morals,  rules  of  God,  etc.,  he  seems  to  for- 
get race  and  color  quite  as  quickly  as  does 
my  white-face  bull. 

With  absolutely  no  disrespect  Intended  to 
the  armed  forces — for  tney  are  to  be  held 
in  the  highest  of  esteem — what  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  when  In  China,  Japan,  or  the 
South  Seas?  They  are  men  of  this  time. 
But  go  back  a  hundred  or  so  years  to  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty  who  each  took 
themself  a  native  wife. 

Several  months  ago  Life  magazine  pub- 
lished pictures  of  Uttle  half-black  babies 
born  to  English  girls,  supposedly  fathered  by 
colored  American  soldiers.  This  is  only  the 
result  of  a  natural  function  compelled  by 
one  of  the  strongest  laws  of  nature,  wherein 
no  barriers  or  fences  existed.  Sir,  though  I 
be  a  southerner  and  I  find  It  difficult  to 
repress  a  feeling  i  can't  even  name  in  view- 
ing this,  I  hold  no  malice,  feel  no  ill  will, 
and  only  a  profound  deep  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  little  cross-breeds. 

I  have  heard  it  reported,  some  of  the  white 
French  girls  preferred  the  colored  American 
soldiers  to  the  white  soldiers.  They  had  a 
hotter  rhythm  for  Jitterbugging.  Be  this 
true  or  false.  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  seen 
pictures  of  them  together.  (My  black  heifer 
also  lets  Instinctive  pleasure  override  reason.) 
Sir.  if  you  lower  the  fence  of  mans  rules, 
opinions  of  society,  and  so  forth.  Just  one 
bar,  interbreeding  will  surely  result.  With 
fear  of  reprisals,  retaliation  or  the  silly 
tommyrot  of  our  southern  extremist,  deem- 
ing it  cause  for  social  outcast,  or  Ijmch  codes 
(the  latter  of  which  I  do  not  condone) ,  these 
and  many  other  things  go  together  to  pre- 
vent fraternization.  Intermingling,  Inter- 
marrying, or  anything,  however  trivial,  that 
may  eventually  lead  to  blending  the  colors. 
Over  a  period  of  8  or  8  generations  the 
South  for  a  number  of  reasons  (some  of 
them  selfish)  has  established  certain  cus- 
toms designed  always  to  keep  the  races  apart 
socially.  A  fence  built  between  them  In  all 
things  social.  Every  possible  feature  to  pre- 
vent fraternization  in  any  capacity  has  been 
carefully  guarded.  While  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  where  the  colored  race 
has  been  very  small  by  percentage  these 
things  have  been  completely  ignored. 
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I  hold  that  If  the  two  races  are  to  be 
retained  separate  In  blood  lines,  they  may 
work  together  In  harness,  but.  they  must 
graze  In  separate  pastures,  and  the  fence 
to  be  stoutly  maintained.  Isolation  Is  not 
neoesiary,  sir.  but  the  removal  of  zoning 
restrictions  for  races  and  the  breaking  down 
of  features  classed  as  discrimination,  and  so 
forth.  Is  surely  paving  the  road  to  inter- 
breeding. Herein  we  are  confronted  with  a 
technicality,  breach  of  the  good  American 
prerogative.  To  be  able  to  buy,  rent,  or  live 
in,  or  go  anywhere,  as  long  as  we  have  the 
means  to  pay  for  It;  regardless  of  color. 

The  race  issue  is  pierced  in  many  places 
by  the  privileges  of  our  democratic  heritage. 
The  truly  democratic  way  to  accept  the 
colored  race  would  be  to  remove  all  barriers 
between  the  races.  Remove  those  established 
by  society,  by  public  opinion,  by  the  church, 
by  our  morals,  and  our  man-made  rulea. 
Resort  ourselves  to  fundamental  natural  laws 
only  and  the  white  race  of  America  would 
wind  up  In  another  six  generations  like  the 
Panamanians,  the  Hawallans,  or  any  of  the 
several  Mediterranean  coimtries  that  cast 
aside  racial  barriers.  There  would  be  few 
pure  whites  and  no  colored. 

Portugal,  in  the  seventeen  hundreds.  Im- 
ported slaves,  and  In  KX)  years  they  had 
completely  assimilated  the  race.  And  Por- 
tugal, the  country  that  gave  to  the  world 
men  like  Magellan,  has  never  given  another 
since.  The  depth  of  their  present  Illiteracy. 
atagnation,  and  degeneracy  Is  appalling. 
Mayhap  this  be  a  Just  and  fitting  end  for  a 
people,  who  In  their  might,  had  forced  man 
Into  the  bonds  of  slavery. 

Of  course,  sir,  In  another  generation  you 
and  I  will  be  gone,  so  to  us  the  realistic 
effects  are  Ineffectual.  I  to  be  forgotten  that 
I  had  feebly  attempted  the  retention  of 
the  breed.  Tou.  sir.  to  be  honorably  re- 
membered for  all  posterity — to  go  down  In 
history  as  a  supreme  executive  of  our  great 
and  glorious  nation.  The  serving  of  an  un- 
expired term  of  a  former  massive  politico 
left  few  spots  wherein  to  excel,  but  now, 
sir,  you  have  a  term  of  your  own — gallantly 
fought  for,  almost  alone,  against  great  odds; 
and  a  chance  to  carve  history.  Tou  have  the 
full  power  of  the  Congress,  the  good  will 
and  best  wishes  of  the  masses,  including  my- 
self. There  Is,  sir,  now  a  chance  for  you 
to  make  a  mark  In  history.  It  Is  a  chance 
to  perform  the  second  step  to  right  a  great 
wrong  which  was  brought  on  a  race  of  people 
by  my  forefathers.  Mr.  Lincoln  freed  the 
darkey's  body  from  slavery;  by  law  and  war, 
but  his  untimely  end  prevented  his  engineer- 
ing the  abolition  of  discrimination.  For  the 
removal  of  the  mass  Inferlorlsm,  to  oversee 
the  long  painstaking  task  of  uplifting  the 
colored  race  and  other  minority  groups,  so- 
cially, culturally,  and  economically.  This  is 
a  far  greater  task  than  that  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  should  be  done,  and  can 
be  done  by  you.  Sir,  your's  is  now  the  chance 
to  be  a  second  Lincoln.  But  If  you  please, 
sir.  without  wreckliig  the  fences  that  pre- 
serves the  black  and  white  races  In  their 
original  pure  strains. 

I  regret  very  much  to  see  tbe  piugieeslve 
State  of  California  repeal  the  act  of  leglala- 
tlon  prohibiting  Interracial  marriages.  If 
my  little  white-face  bull  wants  the  Uttle 
blacl:  heifer,  let  him  have  her  (they  think). 
It's  his  constitutional  right.  But  what  of  the 
rights  of  the  unborn? 

Little  more  t^^"  a  hundred  years  have 
passed,  four  to  six  generations,  since  the 
blacks  were  led  down  the  gangways  of  slave 
ships,  their  shackles  cut  loose  and  led  to  the 
tobacco  and  cotton  fields.  What  culture  did 
the  savage  blacks  bring  with  them?  What 
beyond  their  natiiral  instincts;  a  knowledge 
of  mumbo  Jumbo  and  a  gift  for  rhythm? 
What  of  their  economic  status  in  the  landa 
from  whence  they  came?    Did  they  bring  a 


knowledge  of  how  to  build  an  arch  bridge,  or 
to  fit  stones  in  a  building?  What  of  their 
dress  or  customs?  A  substantial  number  of 
the  tribes  they  came  from  In  Africa  have  not 
to  this  day  learned  to  domesticate  animals  or 
to  till  their  soil.  They  have  not  adapted  or 
learned  the  use  of  the  simplest  conveyance — 
the  wagon — though  they  have  seen  those  of 
travelers.  Pew  have  eTOlut«d  beyond  the 
mud  and  thatched  huts.  Few  have  any  am- 
bition, push,  or  desire  to  go  farther.  The 
only  ones  that  have,  have  done  so  under  the 
compulsion  or  dominance  of  other  races  In 
or  around  coastal  towns,  or  other  upper 
fringes  of  their  continent  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Here  they  have  been  influ- 
enced by  whites  and  others  for  a  few  thou- 
sand years,  but  the  effects  have  failed  to 
penetrate  Into  the  Dark  Continent.  Even 
though  their  continent  fringes  the  very 
cradle  of  civilization,  the  radiation  from 
same  seems  to  have  left  their  minds  as  black 
as  their  skins.  How  many  thousands  of 
years  have  passed  since  the  forerunner  of  the 
white  race  on  the  European  Continent  was 
In  a  similar  state  of  ctiltural  and  Intellectual 
metamorphosis  In  which  a  black  man  of  the 
African  Continent  finds  himself  today?  It 
may  have  been  20,(X)0  years  since  a  European 
was  a  savage. 

For  a  comparison,  sir,  examine  any  of  the 
other  of  the  five  human  races  for  their  speedy 
advancement.  Intelligence,  push,  or  In  any 
way  you  choose.  The  yellow  race — the  Jap> 
anese — ^In  the  late  eighteen  hundreds  our 
Commander  Perry  barged  In  on  their  Island 
kingdom  with  gunboats  and  they  met  him  In 
ancient  war  canoes.  He  compelled  them  to 
participate  In  world  conunerce.  They  were 
alert,  intelligent,  though  completely  lacking 
in  knowledge  of  his  warships.  Yet  in  the 
short  span  of  time  from  then  until  1041  they 
had  converted  their  war  canoes  Into  battle- 
ships, learned  the  white  man's  UMthod  of 
waging  war,  and  nearly  drove  our  deets  from 
the  Pacific.  In  a  hxindred  years  they  had 
become  a  world  power. 

The  red  race  of  the  American  Continent 
developed  beautlftil  architecture,  cities,  pyra- 
mids, temples,  of  the  highest  of  c\ilture  and 
fine  civilization  throughout  what  Is  now 
Mexico  and  Central  Amertea,  Peru,  and  other 
countries.  The  same  cllmatical  and  geo- 
graphical conditions  prevailed  as  on  the  Afri- 
can Continent. 

Equally  outstanding  traits  can  be  named 
in  coiuiectlon  with  the  brown  race,  and,  at 
course,  civilization  of  the  whites  bear  testi- 
mony of  their  worth. 

So,  sir,  it  seems  as  though  the  only  Intelli- 
gent view  to  take  is  the  rathtf  crude  one  I 
started  with — as  though  we  are  all  antmala. 
By  cross-breeding  you  might  result  in  a  breed 
with  Improved  size,  a  little  hardier  physically, 
a  different  skull  structure;  but  never  can  you 
get  the  desirable  features  of  stamina.  Intelli- 
gence, determination,  and  all  of  the  feativea 
for  which  straight  breeding  or  thfs-ough 
breeding  Is  maintained. 

The  next  time  you  look  at  a  coianA  man 
with  predominant  African  features  remem- 
ber you  are  looking  at  a  man  who  after  30,000 
years  of  utter  stagnation  has  made  tremen- 
dous advancement  in  150  years.  Help  him 
aU  you  ^Ti  to  advance  farther.  It  la  a  duty 
to  God  to  help  a  fellow  human  to  advance 
himself — but  In  so  doing  avoid  anything, 
however  trivial,  that  might  lead  to  frater- 
nization and  eventtial  interbreeding  as  a 
means  of  advancing  him.  Lowering  our 
blood  lines  does  no  good  to  either  breed.  It 
does,  in  fact,  do  harm  to  both. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  good  old  average 
American  as  piu%  red.  pure  black,  pure  white, 
pure  brown,  or  pure  jeUow;  not  a  mixture 
of  aU. 

Emptettvilj. 

B.  Gao.  CoNstAjrnm,  Jr. 


General  PnUski's  Memorul  Dtj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1949 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
copy  of  resolution  passed  by  Lorain 
(Ohio)  City  Council,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve,  if  passed,  the  OenerEd  Pula- 
ski's Memorial  Day  resolution  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress: 

Th«  Citt  o»  LoaaiH.  Ohio, 

MmnOi  11.  1949. 
Hon.  WALTza  Hum. 

United    States    Congressman,    Four' 
teenth   Ohio  Diatriet,   Washingttm, 
D.  C. 
HoHoaABLS  Sn:  Knrloaed  pl^ise  find  copy 
of  resolution  passed  by  Lorain  City  Ccnincil 
at  its  regular  meeting. 

Your  consideration  and  support  is  ex- 
prcMly  solicited. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Akthont  Vazzano. 

Clerk  oj  CounciL 

Resolution  memarlalialng  the  Congress  of  tha 

United  States  to  pass,  and  the  President  of 

the  United  States  to  approve,  if  paned.  tiM 

General   Pulaski's  Memorial   Day  BmoIv- 

tion  now  pending  in  COogreaa 

Whereas  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
proclaim  October  11  ot  each  year  as  General 
Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  tha  obaervanoa 
and  commemoration  of  ttaa  death  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  is  now  pending  in  tha 
present  session  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  the  11th  day  of  October  1779  ii 
the  date  in  American  history  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski,  who  died 
from  wounds  received  on  October  9.  1779.  at 
the  siege  of  Savannah.  Oa.;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Arkanaaa.  Califor- 
nia. Connecticut.  Delaware,  IlUnois,  Indiana. 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Maaaachu- 
setts.  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Mlsactirl,  Ne- 
braska. New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas.  Weat  Virginia. 
Wlaconsin.  and  other  States  of  the  Union, 
through  legislative  enactment  dealgnatcd 
October  11  of  each  year  as  General  Pulaskl'a 
Memorial  Day;  and 

Wharcaa  it  ie  fitting  that  the  recurring  an- 
ulTOieaiy  of  this  day  be  commemorated 
witb  T"t^*»'T  patiriotie  and  public  exerciaea 
in  obaMTiiig  and  commemetattng  the  heroia 
death  of  this  great  American  hero  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  by  legUative  enactment  des- 
ignated from  October  11,.  1929,  to  October  11. 
1946,  to  be  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 
in  the  United  States  of  American:  Now. 
Umntan,  be  it 

Retol9ed  by  the  Common  Council  of  IM 
City  of  Lorain  and  State  of  Ohio: 

Sbcxiom  1.  That  we  hereby  memorlallae  and 
petition  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States  to 
pasa.  and  the  President  ot  the  United  States 
to  approve.  If  passed,  the  General  Pulaskl'a 
Memorial  Day  usolutlnii  now  pending  In  tha 
United  SUtes  Congress. 

8«c.  3.  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion, properly  authenticated,  be  sent  forth- 
with to  the  President  of  the  Unltad  States. 
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the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  ol  the  United  SUtes  aenatora  and  Rep- 
resentatives Xrom  Ohio. 

CXaTtnCATIOM 

I.  Anthony  Vazzano.  clerk  of  of  Lorain  City 
Council,  hereby  certify  that  the  %bove  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  Lorain  City  Council  at 
the  regiilar  meeting  held  February  7.  1949. 
Ahthont  Vazzano. 

Clerk  of  Council. 


Capitol  Watcktower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Tom  L.  Munger : 

CAFrrOL  WATCHTOWBI 

(By  Tom  L.  Hunger) 

Waskiiiotok— It  was  told  here  previously 
how  by  Umlttng  acmes  allotments  under  the 
farm  price-support  program  the  Democratic 
admlntstration  will  put  un  end  to  exception- 
ally high  farm  incomes,  even  while  it  is  in- 
iiBMii^  price-support  payments  to  a  fiat  00 
pMcant  ot  parity.  This  u  a  direct  though 
pllsllj  oonccalsd  rapudlatkm  of  President 
Ttnaaan's  campaign  promlsss  to  farmers. 

Now  it  will  be  shown  how  by  the  same 
means  the  Democratic  administration  Is  pro- 
ceedlrg  Indirectly  to  repudiate  the  President's 
•M^Mlgn  promises  to  organised  labor.  In- 
dlicctly.  It  Is  true,  but  Just  ••  effectively  as  If 
done  right  out  In  the  open. 

President  Tr\inian  promised  farmers  high 
prices  :or  things  they  sell  and  low  prices  for 
things  they  buy.  At  the  same  time  he  prom- 
ised organized  labor  high  wages  and  low  liv- 
ing costs.  In  which  food  prices  are  the  domi- 
nating factor.  All  basic  foods  are  products 
of  the  soil.  Thus,  the  Insuperable  Inconsist- 
ency of  the  President's  campaign  to  rope  In 
the  votes  of  special-interest  groups  stands 
revealed. 

Manifestly  high  farm  prices  tend  to  create 
high  living  cosu  tCT  industrial  wage  earners, 
while  low  prices  for  things  farmers  buy 
necessiute  low  Indristrlal  wages.  By  the 
Hune  reasoning,  low  living  costs  necessitate 
low  farm  prices,  while  high  Industrial  wages 
tend  to  create  high  prices  for  things  farmers 
buy.  None  but  a  pollticaUy  Inspired  govern- 
ment economist  would  attempt  to  deny  these 
statemenu.  Here  Is  their  significance  In 
raspect  to  the  President's  campaign  promises 
to  organised  labor. 

It  has  been  Intimated  here  that  farmers 
will  get  larger  price-support  payments  on 
crops  raised  under  the  price-support  program, 
but  payments  will  be  on  harvests  from 
drastically  reduced  acreages.  This  because 
of  the  administration  measure  enacted  by 
the  present  Democratic  Congress  prohibiting 
use  of  1949  plantings  of  basic  crops  In  deter- 
mining fuiure  acreage  allotments.  Farm  in- 
comes generally  will  go  down. 

Several  things  may  be  expected  to  happen 
as  a  result  of  this  cut  in  farm  production 
and  hence  In  net  farm  Income.  And  here  Is 
where  repudiation  of  President  Truman's 
campaign  promises  to  organised  labor  comes 
in. 

Farmers  will  have  less  money  with  which 
to  buy  output  of  Industrial  plants.     This 
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repeated  fact  that  farm  prosperity  means  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  vice  versa.  But  say- 
ing It  here  serves  to  reveal  the  almost  certain 
result  of  the  frantic  efforts  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  and  majority  In  Con- 
gress to  fool  both  farmers  and  organized 
labor  into  believing  that  campaign  promises 
are  being  kept. 
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industrial  stockholders  and.  of 
business  men  and  white-collar 
ajways  are  caught  In  the  middle 
tampering  with  any  segment 
economy, 
cities,  and  especially  people 
category,  will   have   quite   so 
with  which  to  buy  the  food 
soil.    But  at  the  same  time, 
support    payments   on    reduced 
win  maintain  food  prices 
This  In  spite  of  the  fact  farm- 
ess  money  wherewith  to  buy 
A  vicious  circle,  indeed, 
aliematlve  to  this  situation,  as 
l>e  shaping  up.  would  be  one 
planted  extensive  acreages 
farm-price-support  program, 
and  as  men  who  prefer  to 
rional  dollar  Instead  of  two 
additional  dollar  at  all,  many 
this.    But  the  over-all  slttia- 
to  remain  unchanged.     Less 
prices  for  everybody. 
liiose  who  Insist  that  food  ex- 
Sconomlc  Cooperation  Admln- 
world  food  shortages  In  general 
of  everything.    But  crop  pro- 
ln<^easlng  in  nearly  all  countries 
lose  countries  will  lack  dollars 
buy  extensively  In  the  United 
ECA  shipments  cease  2  or  3 
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to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  In- 

agreement  Is  proof  enough 

farm    prices    In    the   United 

respect  to  the  world  market  for 

soil.     That  is,  unless  Amerl- 

like  the  woman  In  the  adage, 

lay  and  pay  and  pay. 

.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 

f  ope-Alken  Act,  passed  by  the 

ghtieth  Congress  and  signed  by 

and  which  the  Chief  Executive 

lave  repealed.  Is  the  best  an- 

concelved  to  the  farm  price 


« cale  price  support  payment  sys- 

appar^ntly  the  nearest  possible  ap- 

applicatlon  of  free  marketing 

arm  production.    The  more  the 

the  less  he  gets  In  propor- 

but  he  Is  free  to  produce  at 

ability.    He  gets  less  for  more, 

for  less,  but  In  the  end  he  Is 
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of  plenty  makes  available  more 

Prices  tend  downward, 

stay  up  In  proportion  to 

Ivlng  for  those  willing  to  do 

or  the  common   good.     Henry 

It   should   be   remarked,   by 

profits  and  increasing  prcduc- 

everybody  got  an  automobile, 

he  could  afford  to  pay. 

been  said,  of  course,  is  merely 

la  many  words   of   the   oft- 


ever  ybody. 
Incomes 
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Address  by  the  Honorable  Loois  Le  Baron, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cMsroaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
following  address  of  a  most  distinguished 
jurist  on  a  memorable  occasion  at  Hono- 
lulu. His  appropriate  words  formed  part 
of  a  Nation-wide  observation  of  memory 
of  one  of  our  national  inspirations; 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Louis  Le  Baron. 

associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Hawaii,  to  the  Democratic  Party  of  Hawaii 

at  its  Jackson  Day  dinner  on  February  24. 

1940.  in  Honolulu,  T.  H.> 

For  tlie  past  20  years  since  the  founding 
of  the  Jaduon  Club,  it  has  been  my  ambi- 
tion to  address  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Hawaii  in  memory  of  Andrew  Jackson.  This 
ambition  was  nurtured  on  family  history. 
My  great-grandfather,  WlUUm  Taylor  Barry, 
was  a  lifelong  friend  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  that  friendship  named  his 
firstborn  son  Andrew  Jackson  Barry,  who 
grew  up  to  become  my  grandfather.  My 
great-grandfather  had  been  chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky.  He  was 
Kentucky's  secretary  of  state.  He  delivered 
his  State  to  Jaclcson  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1828.  and  served  In  Jackson's  Cabi- 
net. In  my  home  today  Is  a  pair  of  silver 
sugar  tongs  made  from  various  coins  which 
Andrew  Jackson  had  from  time  to  time  tossed 
to  his  little  namesake.  Andrew  Jackson 
Barry,  on  his  many  visits  to  the  boy's  home 
In  Kentucky.  The  molding  of  those  tongs  Is 
symbolic  of  my  family's  continued  admira- 
tion of  the  sterling  qualities  of  Its  beloved 
CMd  Hickory. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  fitting  time  to 
do  public  honor  to  the  memory  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  coming  as  it  does  so  soon  after  the 
great  victory  of  1948.  when  Harry  S.  Truman 
was  first  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  victory  has  but  one  parallel  in 
American  history.  It  Is  the  victory  of  1828. 
when  Andrew  Jackson  was  first  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  1828  every  newspaper,  college  pro- 
fessor, banker,  and  other  Intelligent  person 
In  the  know  predicted  that  Adams  would  be 
elected  to  the  Presidency — as  their  proto- 
types a  hundred  and  twenty  years  later  pre- 
dicted that  Dewey  would.  The  parallel,  how- 
ever, does  not  stop  there.  Both  victories 
were  victories  of  the  people  themselves  over 
those  who  feared  and  distrusted  them.  In 
short,  both  were  victories  of  the  Democratic 
Party  which,  both  nationally  and  locally,  has 
steadfastly  held  to  the  Jeffersonlan  principle 
that  "nothing  Is  unchangeable  but  the  In- 
herent and  Inalienable  rights  of  man"  and 
consistently  l)elleved  that  it  should  Identify 
Itself  with  the  people,   have  confidence   In 
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th«m.  cherish  and  consider  them  the  most 
bcnest  and  safe,  although  perhaps  noi  tlM 
BKWt  wise,  depository  of  the  public  interMM. 
Jackson,  like  Truman,  believed  this  fer- 
vently. During  the  short  8  years  of  bis 
rrwidency,  Jackson  put  that  princip>Ie  and 
t>eltef  Into  practice.  He  threw  dovsm  the 
bars  that  hedged  the  people  from  effective 
participation  In  the  conduct  of  their  own 
Government.  Be  destroyed  the  sinister  alli- 
ance between  politics  and  finance  that  was 
swiftly  reducing  the  people  to  economic  wKt- 
dom.  He  tFtrft"**  a  veritable  sword  ftfWt 
disunion  and  shattered  the  nuUiflcatlaii 
movement,  which  had  brought  the  people  to 
the  brink  <rf  civil  war.  thereby  paetponlng 
for  seme  thirty-odd  years  the  day  when  a 
balf-millloo  Americans  had  to  die  to  pre- 
serve the  Union.  In  his  proclamation 
•gainst  the  acts  of  nullification  taken  by  his 
fonner  home  State.  Jackson  declared  that 
"armed  disunitxi  is  treason,"  and  that  pow- 
erful stand  pointed  the  way  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  subsequently  entered  upon 
his  task  of  holding  the  United  States  to- 
gether. 

Jackson  is  one  of  the  finest  symbols  of  a 
free  man  who  ever  lived  In  s  free  climate 
and  moved  in  a  free  society.  No  other  land 
than  America  could  have  jvoduced  hlai. 
His  parents  were  immigrants — his  father  a 
Unen  draper  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  who  died 
a  few  months  before  his  son  Andrew  was 
bom  on  ttw  waatem  frontier  of  North  Caro- 
lina. BiMVtIy  thereafter  Andrew  Jackson's 
widowed  BOCtier  took  ber  three  small  chU- 
dren  to  Sooth  Carcdlna  when  she  reared  and 
supported  them  by  waiting  as  a  hotisekaqier 
In  the  borne  of  relatives.  Toting  Aiubcw 
faced  a  nigged  world  and  fought  for  every 
advantage  from  the  time  of  tatrtb  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  His  was  a  roaring  career — 
resounding  to  the  roars  of  cheering  mul- 
titudes, of  musketry,  of  artillery.  He  was 
a  great  duelist,  a  great  soldier,  and  a  great 
■tatcsman.  He  was  fiery,  quixotic,  honest, 
and  loyal,  but  withal  a  man  who  had  a  code 
and  lived  up  to  it.  But  he  did  not  cringe; 
he  did  not  fawn;  he  did  not  carry  water  on 
both  shoulders.  When  he  lost — and  he  lost 
heavily  and  frequently — he  paid  without 
whimpering.  He  loved  a  woman  and  lost 
her  and.  of  all  his  innumerable  wounds,  that 
htirt  the  worst  and  longest.  Even  a  siiper- 
ficlal  examination  of  the  record  of  his  life 
reveals  that  few  men  who  have  figured 
largely  in  public  affairs  have  exhibited  more 
eonspicuotisly  the  traits  common  to  all 
humanity. 

Thomas  Jefferson  envisioned  that  a  free 
society  of  freemen  would  be  the  itrrngMt 
governnMnt  on  eartb — an  example  toward 
which  the  whole  future  of  man  would  gravi- 
tate, but  Andrew  Jackson  demoostratcd  that 
that  experiment  worked.  When  Jefferson 
acquired  the  great  Louisiana  Territory  and 
Increased  the  domain  of  the  United  States  by 
140  percent,  there  were  n^any  who  wailed  In 
despair.  They  said  that  our  country  would 
be  too  big  for  Union,  too  sordid  for  patn- 
rtlTr*.  too  democratic  for  litterty,  and  that  the 
weight  and  importance  of  the  Eaatetn  States 
would  be  destroyed.  They  merely  TOteed  the 
old  fear  and  distrust  of  the  people  on  the 
theory  that  the  greater  their  number  the 
greater  the  danger.  They  particularly  feared 
tbe  rough  and  tough  deniaens  of  the  western 
plains,  the  deeeendants  of  whom  euterners 
in  later  years  contemptuously  dubbed  "the 
sons  ot  wild  Jackasses."  The  momentum  of 
Jefferson's  empire  of  liberty,  however,  was 
too  great  to  be  so  contained  and  fenced 
within  the  original  States.  In  step  with  the 
Nation's  destiny  of  world  leadership.  Jack- 
son at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  repelled 
foreign  Invasion  and  in  the  White  House 
proved  to  tbe  world  that  democracy  was  a 
growing  and  vital  force.  Since  then  new 
stars  out  of  the  West  have  been  added  to 


tbe  Sag  and  tbe  empire  of  liberty  hae  rolled 
acroas  and  beyond  a  eaak  aoBttaaM.  ■awaM 
le  a  part  ot  that  etnpttv  aad  today  stands  at 

the  threshold  of  statehood  awaiting  its  op- 
portunity to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a 
State  as  a  sister  to  the  other  48  States  of 
the  Union.  The  empire  of  liberty  Is  thus  ac- 
quiring Its  full  stature  and  Its  fruits  are 
strengthening  democratic  natkMiS  every- 
where. Jefferson's  dre&m  has  beeocne  a  real- 
ity and  the  burdened  and  oppressed  through- 
out the  world  know  that  America's  free  so- 
ciety of  freenken  hcdds  the  answer  to  their 
problems.  We  must  keep  faith.  We  cannot 
falter. 

So  long  as  truth  prerails  over  falsehood, 
the  foundation  of  this  Nation  will  be  secure. 
The  potency  of  America's  faith  rests  on  the 
proposition  that  its  people  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  them  free. 
Tbe  strength  of  America  lies  in  the  rlght- 
eousness  of  its  people  and  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  expressed  in  free  elections 
and  by  secret  ballot.  Keep  the  ideals  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Jackson  alive  and  democracy  will 
always  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,  to 
which  no  subversive  parasite  can  attach. 

What  American  would  trade  his  gl<vlous 
heritage  for  a  system  where  the  sons  of 
i^^f^^tmmm.  can  torturs  men  of  God  and  enalave 
the  worklngman?  What  American  would 
give  comfort  to  an  agent  of  a  malevolent 
foreign  power  who  laskUously  attempu  to 
destroy  our  people  as  a  nation,  wbcthcr  that 
agent  acts  wittingly  or  imwlttlngly?  ICo  real 
American  would  do  so  knowingly,  no  maUer 
what  glittering  promlaes  are  held  out  to  him. 
Truth  alone  swings  wide  the  door  to  freedom, 
which  te  TK^***"g  aaore  than  truth  In  action. 
It  has  been  said,  and  trtily.  that  while  It  la 
possible  to  send  a  message  arotmd  the  world 
In  a  fraction  of  a  secood.  It  requlrss  genera- 
tions to  drive  an  Idea  through  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  btman  skull.  Thank  God  that 
the  Idea  of  a  free  society  of  freemen  has 
penetrated  the  preaent-day  American  skull 
and  that  there  can  be  no  Iron  curtain  In  this 
land.  Bm  every  American  has  the  personal 
concern  not  to  be  deceived  where  the  public 
order  Is  at  stake  and  to  be  distrustful  of 
those  of  doubtftil  loyalty  and  of  those  who 
dare  not  deny  allegiance  to  a  God-hating 
ideology  of  an  alien  government.  Every 
American  has  the  sole-nn  obligation  to  wel- 
come the  truth  and  help  hold  its  torch  high 
so  that  the  vile  things  which  thrive  in  the 
darkness  may  be  clearly  seen  for  what  they 
are.  The  satisfaction  of  this  reasonable  serv- 
ice Ls  all  that  is  necessary,  and  that  1b  the 
American  way. 

The  victory  of  1948  being  comparable  to 
that  of  182fl.  let  us  pray  tliat  Its  gains  may 
be  preserved — that  Almighty  God  guide  and 
strengthen  His  servant — Harry  S.  Trtiman — 
against  the  Nation's  enemies,  both  foreign 
and  domestic — as  He  guided  and  strength- 
ened His  servant — Andrew  Jackson. 

In  revCTlng  the  memory  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, we  do  not  purport  to  live  in  tbe  past. 
,  but  are  dedicating  our  lives  to  the  living 
prineipiaa  which  make  our  Nation  the  great- 
est on  earth,  and  by  which  that  Nation  may 
solve  the  problems  of  the  present  and  pre- 
pare for  the  future.  The  Immigrant  linen 
draper's  son  touched  the  height  of  human 
glory  by  never  attempting  to  win  freedc«n 
by  appeasonent.  but  fought  for  it  with  fear- 
less and  unswerving  loyalty — giving  no  quar- 
tre  and  asking  for  none.  Thla  Nation 
through  a  reritaliaed  Democratic  Party  miist 
do  likewise. 

pes 
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1\t  Marine  G>q^ 


"For  no  man 
When 
The  best  of 
In  mthy  Jans; 

ttey  who  cried 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

OV  MICBTG&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESSNTATIVE9 

Mondap.  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  toclude  an 
article  entitled  "Bfichigan  Men  Fight  To 
Save  Marine  Corps."  from  the  Michigan 
Veteran  Review  of  February  12. 1949.  the 
official  publication  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
solidated War  Veterans'  Councils. 

This  article  L*;  significant  for  some  Tcry 
Important  rea/ons:  It  pointedly  demon- 
strates the  intense  interest  and  alarm 
with  which  veterans  view  efforts  to  hu- 
miliate and  destroy  the  Marine  Corps. 
I  can  assure  the  Members  of  this  HooM 
that  disclosures  made  in  the  recent  w- 
ticle  tn  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  by 
Richard  Tregaskts,  and  referred  to  In 
this  story  from  the  Michigan  Veteran 
Review,  have  been  cause  for  grave  apive- 
henskn  taf  .Afliericaa  cttiaens,  aod  par- 
tlcultfty  oar  veterann  They  do  not  look 
favorably  upon  the  activtties  behig  con- 
ducted against  the  leatbemeclu.  and 
they  win  not  permit  opponents  to  wield 
a  pruning  knife  on  tbe  MarizM  Corps. 

This  article  is  also  of  signlflcaaoa  be- 
cause It  teUs  of  tbe  Important  role  pteyod 
by  Mr.  Merle  E.  Hopper  in  tbe  battle  to 
save  the  corpR  from  the  destnictloa 
planned  for  it  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 
Mr.  Hopper  is  a  past  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  Michigan 
He  is  at  picsent  a  member  of  tbe  na- 
UooBl  legislative  committee  of  the  VFW. 
In  which  capacity  he  has  cnntimird  bis 
hfelong  Interest  both  in  the  wrtfare  of 
veterans  and  matters  of  national  secu- 
rity. Mr.  Hopper's  activities  In  tbe  pro- 
tectioo  of  the  Marines  consUtute  amither 
example  of  the  alertness  and  fair- 
mindedness  he  has  so  consistottly  dem- 
onstrated as  a  State  and  national  leader 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Also,  I  wish  to  invite  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
this  article  indicates  a  wider  ar^reda- 
tion  of  the  manner  tn  which  the  former 
ebairman  of  the  House  Expenditures 
Committee,  Representative  Clare  Horr- 
MAN.  fought  against  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  Marine  Corps  as  a  combat  force. 
Michigan  is  proud  of  the  comk^ed  ef- 
forts of  Representative  Hoftkan  and  Mr. 
Hopper,  who.  along  with  numerous  others 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  were  de- 
termined to  protect  the  Marine  Corps 
from  those  who  sought  to  destroy  It. 

Should  such  efforts  against  the  Marine 
Corps  continue.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  deter- 
mine what  elements  of  the  armed  forces. 
If  any,  are  more  interested  in  waning 
against  the  leathernedts  than  prepar- 
ing for  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  Such 
an  investigation  could  be  very  prol5tabIe 
from  the  standpoint  of  ow  natioaal 
security. 
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The  article  from  the  Michigan  Veteran 
Review  is  as  f(^ows: 

•OCHICAX  MZH  miHT  TO  SATX  MJJOm  COST! 

Two  Michigan  men — CongrMtman  CXaxx 
HomtAK.  of  AUegan.  and  Mart*  Hopper,  of 
Ctaarlott«.  past  departOMnt  commander  of 
the  VTW— put  up  a  vaUant  fight  in  the 
■ghtleth  Congress  to  save  the  Marine  Corps 
from  being  reduced  m  status,  prestige,  and 
nmnertcal  strength. 

It  Is  expected  ttaa  batUe  wUl  be  renewed 
In  the  present  Congrcas.  as  top  brass  In  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  are  expected  to  support 
the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Moasa,  of 
Oragon.  to  provide  for  a  stronger  centralized 
control  of  the  armed  forces,  with  the  Marine 
Corps  pxished  to  the  sidelines. 

The  Morse  bill  reached  the  Senate  too 
tote  for  actk>n  last  year   but  Is  slated  for 


Bafarrlng  to  the  battle  In  the  previous 
Congreea.  It  is  reUted  by  Richard  Tregaskls 
In  February  5  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Poat:  "Two  men  on  the  national  legislative 
eoumittea  of  tba  YTW,  then  meeting  in 
Washington,  ^ti'ttmf  taarclMd  about  the  Ma- 
rina Corps.  They  were  a  burly  ex-marlne 
sargaant  of  World  War  I.  Marie  B.  Hopper, 
and.  strangaly  enough,  a  former  World  War 
i  S  aaeood   llautanaat   In   the   Army.   J.   R. 


The  article  sUtaa  tbat  tbortly  after,  the 
WW  legislative  coMtittaa  passed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  It  the  oiSclal  VTW  policy  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  Marine  Corps 
before  Congrees.  Louis  E.  Btarr.  then  na- 
tkieal  eommander  of  the  VFW,  declared 
blaaaslf  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  bill  to  unify  the  armed  forces  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures In  Executive  Departments,  of  which 
Congressman  Hottman  was  chairman.  He 
had  been  tipped  off  by  Hopper  and  some 
others,  including  another  VFW  man  from 
M»^*>tg»"  on  the  stunt  the  Army  brass  was 
trying  to  put  over  at  expense  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  lid  was  blown  off  the  Capitol  Dome 
with  some  sharp  questioning  by  Hoitmam  cf 
Onaarat  Baanhower.  the  then  Chief  of  Staff. 
«^o  myiMMtad  the  unification  bUl  but  de- 
nied be  had  any  thought  of  eliminating  the 
marines. 

A  long  battle  ensued  In  which  General 
Vandegrtft.  Gen.  -Lucky"  Gates,  and  "Red 
Mike"  Kdson  battled  to  save  the  marines 
from  the  pruning  knife  that  the  Army  and 
Air  Fttfca  had  up  their  sleeves. 

EventuaUy  "Red  Mike "  felt  It  necessary  to 
apply  for  retirement  from  the  marines  so 
he  could  continue  the  fight  as  a  civilian. 

Ctanaral  Gates  makea  a  point  that  "a  ma- 
rina !■  not  only  America's  best  shock  trooper 
but  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  marine  is  Just 
a  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing an  Army  man.** 


Idalio  Farmeri  Oppose  a  CVA 


repre!  ent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPTESKNTATTVES 
Monday.  March  21. 1949 

Mr  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  resolution  sent  me  by  John  Lee.  secre- 
tary of  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 
Protective  Union.  This  resolution  was 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  200  directors  and 
oAcers  of  canal  companies  who  use  water 
for  irrigation  from  Snake  River  in  south- 


These  200  directors  and 
several  thousand  water 
present  their  position  on  this 
controversial  issue — the  CVA. 
projxji^ents  of  a  CVA  have  repeat- 
he  opponents  of  CVA  to  be 
lobb3rists  and  tools  of  the 
companies.     This  accusa- 
f  oundation  and  represents 
misrepresentation  of  the  picture, 
approach  is  being  made 
;he  public  in  favor  of  CVA. 
in  Idaho  oppose  the  estab- 
Columbia  Valley  Authority, 
he  following  resolution : 
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needed,  no 

this  resolutl<^n 

that  copies  1 

gressmen  In 


farmers,  at  a  meeting  held  at 

February  28.  1949,  desire  to  ex- 

ciivictlon  that  the  principle  of 

should    prevail    throughout 

matters   involving   public   re- 


wll 


no 


anl 


anl 


which  runs  counter  to 
wUl  be  pending  in  Congreaa; 


tie 


tie 


pending  legislation  to  create  a 
ley  Authority,  proposes  to  In- 
agencles  authority  to  control 
and  economy  of  the  State  of 
ould  remain  with  the  people 
and 

believe  that  these  rights  can 

by  cooperation  between  the 

.    and    State    reclamation 

State  of  Idaho,  and  the  exec- 

of  the  State,  the  United 

of  Reclamation,  the  United 

of  Engineers,  and  other  agen- 

^Istence;  and 

proposed    Columbia    Valley 
supersede  these  agencies  and 
and  delay  the  present  plans  of 
In  Idaho;  and 

provision  has  appeared  In  any 

proposed  legislation  which  will 

^feguard  the   State   or   protect 

rights  under  the  laws  of  the 

ore,  be  it 

we  do  hereby  voice  our  op- 
proposed  legislation  for  creat- 
Valley  Authority  by  act  of 
express  our   approval  of  the 
of  the  resoiirces  of  the  State  of 
the  present  State  and  Federal 
propose  that  If  a  change  Is 
iiuthortty  be  created,  and  that 
be  a  part  of  the  minutes,  and 
sent  to  our  Senators  and  Con- 
HTashlngton,  D.  C. 

John  Lde,  Secretary. 


AltemaliTe  to  Socialized  Medicine 


SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOM.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

m  THE  H<  >USB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu'sday.  March  17.  1949 

Mr.  JUDI>.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

granted  to  J  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  article 

from  Collie]  's  for  February  26,  1949: 

CauipaHiA  Calls  the  Doctob 

(By  George  Creel) 

1,  1946.  a  fairly  young  and 

hlisky   workingman   walked   Into 

Fn  ncl^oo  ofDce   of  the   California 

( ervlee.  an  organization  of  dcc- 

to  provide  people  In  the  lower- 


Decem  ler 


On 

seemingly 
the   San 
Physicians' 
tors  formed 


Income  brackets  with  cheaper  and  more  ade- 
quate medical  care.  He  paid  the  girl  at  the 
desk  $7.90,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  similar 
amount  each  month  In  return  for  a  guar- 
antee that  he  and  his  wife  and  fovir  chUdren 
would  be  given  complete  health  protection. 
Fearful  that  It  might  turn  out  to  be  an- 
another  fake  Instirance  scheme,  he  was  not 
overly  enthusiastic,  but  that  was  not  for 
long.  Within  a  month  he  developed  a  brain 
tumor.  The  X-rays,  laboratory  work,  opera- 
tion, and  home  visits  cost  the  CPS  $500.50. 
His  hospital  bUl  was  paid  In  fuU  for  21  days 
at  $9.50  a  day.  after  which  the  CPS  stood 
60  percent  of  the  expense  for  78  days.  A 
total  of  $1,298.25  for  that  man  alone  was 
paid  out  by  the  CPS. 

In  September  1947  his  wife  became  preg- 
nant and  when  the  baby  was  bom.  a 
Caesarean  had  to  be  performed.  The  opera- 
tion, hospitalization,  and  necessary  care  came 
to  $290.  Meanwhile  the  four  children  had 
an  unhappy  succession  of  troubles  of  their 
own. 

Eventually  this  family  cost  the  CPS  exactly 
$3,505.75.  The  duea  for  the  period  wera 
$150.10. 

Fortunately  for  the  CPS.  not  all  of  its 
750,000  dues-paying  members  suffer  the  hard 
luck  of  this  family.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of 
service  in  any  one  case  is  not  a  considera- 
tion. Once  a  man  has  signed  up  for  himself 
and  his  dependents,  he  Is  entitled  to  the  best 
In  medical  and  surgical  care  and  hospitali- 
zation, regardless  of  the  total  expense  to  the 
organization. 

It  all  started  back  In  the  late  months  of 
1938,  when  the  California  Medical  Association 
called  a  special  meeting  to  consider  a  meas- 
ure for  compulsory  health  Insurance  then 
being  pushed  by  a  liberal  governor.  Dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  revealed  overwhelming 
sentiment  for  some  sort  of  positive  program, 
and  cut  of  the  conference  came  the  Cali- 
fornia Physicians'  Service.  It  was  a  voluntary 
plan,  and  under  private  control,  but  It  was 
frankly  committed  to  Immediate  refonns  In 
medical  and  surgical  practice. 

The  CMA  authorized  a  loan  of  $37,000  to 
take  care  of  Initial  expenses,  but  for  a  long 
while  failure  threatened.  Many  doctors  did 
not  like  the  Idea  of  fee  fixing.  They  were 
afraid  it  meant  regimentation  and  reduced 
Incomes.  And  wage  earners  were  Inclined 
to  regard  it  as  some  new  kind  of  gyp. 

But  today,  after  10  years  of  struggle  and 
experimentation,  the  CPS  has  a  panel  of 
9,500  physicians  ready  to  minister  to  the 
aliments  and  injuries  of  over  750,000  dues- 
paying  members.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  the  10,000  to  12.000  ex-servicemen 
handled  each  month  through  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  CPS  confidently  expects  to  have  1.000.000 
members  by  the  end  of  this  year,  a  goal  that 
would  seem  to  be  Justified  by  the  plan's 
steady  Increase  In  popularity. 

Far  from  being  a  grab  bag.  the  panel  In- 
cludes every  top-flight  surgeon,  specialist, 
and  general  practitioner  In  California,  and 
their  services  are  on  call  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  $37.80  a  year  for  Individuals  to  $94.80 
for  families  of  three  or  more.  These  might 
seem  to  be  comparatively  small  amounts,  yet 
the  CPS  makes  an  annual  disbursement  of 
$12,000,000  to  its  physician  members,  and  an 
additional  (3.500,000  to  doctors  and  labor- 
atories through  Its  contract  with  the  VA. 

The  plan,  to  be  sure,  does  not  take  in  the 
State's  population  as  a  whole,  for  it  is  not 
concerned  either  with  the  well-to-do  or  the 
Indigent.  At  the  outset  the  trustees  picked 
as  their  particular  field  the  large  group  of 
Vorklngmen  and  worklngwomen  whose  In- 
comcB  do  not  exceed  $3,000  a  year  and  who, 
therefore,  are  neither  sufficiently  hard  up  to 
receive  free  treatment  nor  rich  enough  to 
meet  sizable  doctors'  blUs. 

In  an  effort  to  fit  charges  to  lean  purses, 
the  plan  started  off  with  dues  as  low  as 
$1.70  a  month  for  Individuals.     This  was  a 
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blunder  that  nearly  wrecked  the  ventva. 
Physician  members  very  naturally  voiced 
their  dissatisfaction  when  they  found  them- 
selves getting  as  little  as  50  percent  of  their 
fees.  The  dues  were  upped  In  1944.  but  It 
was  not  until  1946  that  actuaries  worked  out 
the  following  rates  as  essential  to  a  firm 
financial  basis  for  the  venture: 

Per  month 

Single  male $8. 15 

Single  female $  90 

Two-person  family 8. 15 

Three  or  more 7.90 

For  their  dues,  members  are  guaranteed 
the  last  word  in  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice. A  fuU  surgical  team  Is  on  hand  for  all 
operations,  and  hospitalization  Includes 
laboratory  tests,  complete  X-ray  examina- 
tkaa,  radlimi,  cardlographlc  equipment. 
niBsai.  and  medical  supplies. 

The  California  Physicians  Service  pays  aU 
expensea  (or  31  days  In  a  room  of  three  or 
more  bette,  and  If  a  longer  stay  proves  necaa- 
sary.  it  stands  60  percent  of  the  cost  for  a 
tuil  year. 

LuciTATioita  or  Tm  axavici 

There  are,  of  course,  flartatn  exclusions. 
The  CPS,  for  example,  doat  aoe  provide  den- 
UI  services  and  will  not  take  workmanl 
compensation  eaaes  or  cover  quarantinaWa 
diseases  and  iwriifTnl**'  oial  format  ions. 
Chronic  ailment*  and  recurrent  conditions 
are  not  rejected,  but  treatment  is  limited  to 
90  days,  after  which  the  patient  must  make 
his  own  arrangement  with  the  doctor 

Bitter  experience  has  resulted  In  adoption 
of  certain  other  restrictive  rules.  Operations 
for  hernia,  hemorrhoids,  and  varicose  veins 
are  performed  only  after  dues  have  been  paid 
for  12  months  because  many  persons  waited 
until  they  were  ready  for  surgery  tjefore  Join- 
ing up.  For  much  the  same  reason,  ma- 
ternity care  Is  provided  only  after  10  months 
of  continuous  membership. 

The  CPS  Is  not  a  charitable  organization. 
While  the  fees  paid  doctor  members  are  far 
below  what  would  be  asked  of  the  well-to-do, 
they  are  close  to  what  the  average  phvsiclan 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  people  In 
the  $3,000-a-year  Income  group.  The  large 
majority  run  from  $5  to  $100,  but  as  much 
as  $300  Is  allowed  for  some  22  major  opera- 
tions, such  as  those  for  spinal  fusion  with 
bone  graft,  laryngectomies,  kidney  Incisions, 
and  other  difficult  procedures  that  caU  for 
top-flight  skUl  and  experience. 

But  physicians  may  not  collect  the  full 
amounts  set  down  In  the  fee  schedule.  Be- 
cause the  Cailfomlans  had  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  study  the  fate  of  similar  plans 
In  other  States,  they  have  learned  what  not 
to  do.  Having  noted  that  many  of  these 
plans  went  broke  by  guaranteeing  doctors  a 
fixed  sum.  the  CPS  limits  its  obllgatioiu  to 
current  funds. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  all  receipts  are 
divided  into  two  parts:  one  to  take  care 
of  administrative  expenses  and  the  other  for 
service  rendered.  If  the  total  of  the  latter 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  medical  and  surgical 
charges,  the  doctors  get  only  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  money  on  hand. 

This  policy  gives  the  CPS  its  firm  financial 
foundation. 

In  the  10  years  of  the  organization's  ex- 
istence its  doctor  members  have  collectively 
taken  losses  In  reduced  fees  amounting  to 
$3,000,000.  At  first  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  complaint,  but  now  the  doctors  have  come 
to  realize  that  they  are  actuaUy  ahead  of  the 
game  when  everything  Is  considered.  The 
plan  does  away  with  collection  costs,  and  In 
general  practice  25  percent  of  patients'  bills 
are  never  paid  anyhow. 

The  CPS  is  blessed  by  a  lack  of  red  tape, 
neither  a  physical  examination  nor  a  health 
statement  Is  required  for  membership,  and 
there  are  no  complicated  forma  and  claim 
blanks  to  be  filled  out.  When  Ul  or  In- 
Jnred,  a  member  simply  goes  to  a  doctor  and 


presents  his  Identification  card.  At  the  end 
at  the  month  the  physldana  and  hospitals 
send  In  their  bUls. 

As  the  method  of  recruiting  members  and 
coUectlng  dues  that  would  be  quickest  and 
require  the  least  bookkeeping,  the  CPS 
started  out  with  the  reqtilrement  that  any 
group  of  employees  wishing  to  Join  had  to 
be  composed  of  a  minimum  of  five  persons. 

Now  that  a  sufficient  enrollment  taaa  been 
reached,  the  plan  is  experimenting  with  Indi- 
vidual contracts,  with  certain  restrictions. 
If  this  Idea  proves  practical,  a  drive  wUl  be 
made  for  every  Califomian  In  the  $8,000 
Income  bracket. 

LASOa   ■OSmUTT    OVXBCOMS 

Meanwhile,  a  force  of  72  trained  salesmen 
travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State, 
not  overlooking  smaU  ahopa  and  rtor>i  but 
concentrating  on  large-scale  tmpksftn.  Or- 
ganised labor,  hostile  at  the  outset,  has  been 
won  over  throtigh  the  work  of  a  labor-rela- 
tions division  headed  by  a  former  high  tmlon 
official,  who  goes  from  local  to  local.  ezpUUn- 
Ing  and  exhorting. 

Industries  and  metropolitan  araaa.  how- 
aver,  are  not  the  sole  concern  of  the  CPS. 
Ivan  m  early  yaan  the  tniataaa  gava  tboufbt 
to  tba  rural  dlatrleta,  but  It  waa  not  until 
1046  that  they  felt  able  to  approach  the  Cali- 
fornia Oranga  vltb  an  offer  of  health  pro- 
tection for  its  farmers  and  their  famUtes. 
repreaenting  a  total  of  7S.000  parsons.  Today, 
adequate  medical  care  is  available  to  tba 
most  remote  mountain  ranch. 

Signing  up  tha  powerful  farm  organlMttlon 
was  a  long  f<H^ard  step,  but  the  blggast  booat 
for  the  plan  has  been  Its  contractual  arrange- 
ment with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  came  about  as  the  result  of  a  situation 
that  had  been  bturdenlng  the  VA  with  heavy 
and  seemingly  unnecessary  expense,  and 
working  a  hardship  on  every  ailing  veteran. 
As  the  law  made  no  adequate  provision  for 
home-town  treatment,  even  in  cases  of  minor 
Illness,  ex-eervlcemen  were  compelled  to 
Journey  to  a  veterans'  hospital.  Since  there 
are  only  eight  In  huge  California,  the  travel 
distance  was  often  as  much  as  250  mUes. 

Eager  to  remedy  this,  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley. 
then  the  able  chief  medical  director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  decided  to  take  a 
look  at  the  California  Physicians'  Service,  and 
afto'  thorotigh  study  was  sufficiently  satisfied 
to  draw  up  a  contract. 

Under  its  terms  the  CPS  handles  aU  cases 
not  requiring  surgery  or  hospitalization,  so 
that  veterans  are  now  treated  In  their  own 
home  towns,  and  by  their  own  physicians. 

UNFAnt  TAX  Htn.INC  DETZATED 

What  makes  the  growth  of  the  CPS  the 
more  remarkable  is  the  rocky  road  that  It  has 
had  to  travel.  As  if  bu-th  pains  were  not 
enough,  in  the  very  first  year  antagonistic 
State  officials  ruled  that  the  plan  waa  Just 
another  insurance  scheme,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  of  3.6  percent  on  total  income. 
The  legal  battle  raged  until  1946.  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  held  that  the 
service  was  truly  a  nonprofit  medical  and 
hospital  plan,  and  not  taxable. 

From  the  moment  that  its  success  was 
assured,  the  CPS  turned  Its  attention  to  the 
national  medical-service  problem  and  the 
Wagner-Mmray-DlngeU  bill.  CPS  trxistees 
realized  that  socialized  medicine  would  re- 
main a  constant  threat  unless  tba  medical 
profession,  as  a  whole,  put  Itself  behind  a 
countermovement  that  would  work  for  neces- 
sary reforms.  In  the  early  months  of  1946, 
therefore,  California,  together  arlth  eight 
other  States  that  had  well-established  plans, 
went  before  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion with  a  plea  for  aggressive  action. 

The  AMA  decided,  in  a  resultant  resolu- 
tion, to  proceed  as  promptly  as  possible  with 
the  development  of  a  specific  national-health 
program  with  emphasis  on  the  Nation-wide 
organization  of  locally  administered  pre- 
payment plans  sponsored  by  medical  socie- 


ties.   The  sum  of  $35,000 

a    promotional   fund. 

States  formed  the  Blue  ShieMI 

about  selling  tha  Ids 

Today  42  Stataa  have 
service  plans  thaX  provide  for  treat  rnanl, 
surgery,  and  hospltaltaat  ion  on  a  strictly  vol- 
untary basis  at  a  ooet  weU  within  the  maaaa 
of  the  average  wage  earner,  and  It  la  o^tf  a 
question  at  time  before  the  other  6  9la$M 
wUl  fit  themselves  for  BMaMMHfilllp. 

Already  the  Blue  SileM  la  aompUlng  sta- 
tistical data  on  actuarial  caparlcnoe.  and 
standardizing  contract  ^x-ovlalons.  enroHment 
regtilations.  rate  structures,  and  other  details 
of  operation.  When  tha  goals  of  uniformity 
and  reciprocity  have  been  reached,  large- 
scale  employers  with  branches  in  every 
will  be  able  to  purchase  prepaid  medical 
for  their  employees  without  being  forced  to 
reconcile  varytag  procedures,  and  member- 
ship In  one  piaa  mil  entitle  the  wafs  eamar 
to  tba  banaflts  of  all. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  from  bow  on  tha 
proponents  of  soclsiiaad  medicine  are  In  for 
a  battle  up  and  down  the  line.  With  a  vol- 
untary plan  In  oparatlon  In  every  Bute,  tha 
medical  profession  wtU  meet  the  iasue  with 
a  solid  formation — a  srt-up  vastly  different 
from  the  old  cHanrganlMd  rsaettonary  fores 
that  ehamptooad  tha  uuUwm  tradltlona  of  a 
vanished  day. 


Ke7$erlaf  DefeBd$  Ecosaaic  Platform 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Monday.  March  21, 1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  by  Leon  H.  Keyserling.  m 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  18.  1949. 
and  entitled  "Keyserling  Defends  Eco- 
nomic Platform." 

Also  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Past,  entitled  "Behind  the 
Times,"  in  answer  to  the  above-cited  ar- 
Ucle. 

KXTflBLIKG    OETCNDS    ICONOMTC    PLATTOSM 

(By  Leon  H.  Keyserling.  vice  chairman. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers) 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  your  editorial 
of  March  14,  Behind  the  Tlotes.  Our  conn- 
try's  vital  interests  require  that  men  of  good 
will,  even  when  they  disagree  on  some  points, 
should  strive  to  broaden  their  areas  of  agree- 
ment so  that  workable  policies  may  be 
achieved.  Exchange  of  views,  including  ob- 
jective criticism,  shotild  contribute  toward 
this  end. 

Yotir  editorial  surprised  me  somewhat.  In 
view  of  an  earlier  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  8.  dealing  with  the  economic 
report  of  the  President.  That  earlier  edi- 
torial seemed,  indeed,  to  support  tlje  Presi- 
dent's stabillzaticn  program,  saylcg  that  "the 
President's  program  Is  based  on  expert  analy- 
sis of  economic  conditlozu  and  prospects  by 
advisers  with  a  reputation  for  conservatism 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  stabilize  the  economy  of 
free  enterprise.  There  Is  nothing  revolution- 
ary, nor  even  radical.  In  requests  to  extend 
existing  emergency  controls  and  to  authoriaa 
resort  to  mandatory  controls  over  allocation 
and  prices  cf  scarce  ccMnmodltles,  to  be  aas- 
ployed  only  If  needed." 

True,  there  have  been  changes  In  the  prica 
situation  since  January.  But  these  dHanges 
have  not  been  as  sensational  as  those  attend- 
ant upon  the  commodity  price  break  in  early 
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1946  which  led  many  to  feel  th»t  aU  danger 
of  rising  prlcea  was  over:  and  reports  thus  far 
for  March  1940  show  the  whole— It  price  in- 
dex for  all  commodities  and  for  farm  prod- 
ucts In  particular  moving  generally  upward 
from  the  Febniary  level. 

One  may  wonder  whether.  In  view  of  am- 
WcQOUs  trends  and  outlooks,  the  stand  which 
the  Pest  took  in  January  is  not  still  valid  to- 
day, or  at  least  not  sufSclently  disproved  to 
Justify  questioning  the  motives  of  those  who 
still  hold  that  the  Government  should  be 
prepared  on  a  stand-by  basis  for  alternative 
contlnfMMlw. 

Your  oilanslble  change  of  position  seems 
based  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  economic 
situation  has  changed  radically  since  Janu- 
ary.    In  tills  connection,  you  say  that  the 
PTMldant  was  evidently  not  abreast  of  price 
d«vrio|>aMnts  at  a  news  conference  on  llarch 
3,  where  you  report  the  statement  as  having 
been   made   that   "lead.   zinc.   Iron,   and   so 
forth,  are  on  the  same  old  upward  spiral." 
At    the    time    of    the    conference,    the    most 
recently  reported  facts.  In  brief,  were  these: 
•*Tbe  price  Index— -on  a  June  1946  base — for 
lead  was  362.2.  for  sine.  309  2:  for  iron  and 
steel.  153.6:  for  brick  and  tile.  133.9;  and  for 
farm   machinery    139.7.   and   each   of    these 
figures   represented   an   all-time   peak.     For 
metals  and  metal  products  as  a  whole,  the 
pnce    index   had   reached   an   all-time    peak 
m  December  1948.  risen  a  bit  higher  in  Janu- 
ary 1949,  and  risen  still  a  bit  higher,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  weekly  report  for  February 
1940  (the  full  monthly  report  for  February 
WM  not  yet  available). 

According  to  figures  made  available  after 
the  conference  on  March  3.  the  commodities 
^pacifically  enumerated  above  have  not  de- 
crsaaed  in  price  except  for  lead,  which  is  down 
3  cents  a  pound  but  still  about  30  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  wholesale  price 
index  for  all  commodities  other  than  farm 
products  and  foods,  which  declined  slightly 
In  Febrviary  from  the  January  level.  In- 
creased slightly  during  the  first  two  reported 
weeks  in  March  to  within  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  all-time  pwk.  • 

Any  brief  discussion  of  price  trends  U  likely 
to  be  selective  and  not  to  present  the  whole 
picture  For  example,  on  the  same  day  that 
yoor  editorial  of  March  14  cited  some  faU- 
ing  prices,  both  present  and  prospective,  a 
feature  story  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  was  headed  "Commodity  prices 
atMB  coin»-h«ck. " 

My  detailed  analysis  before  the  Joint 
eoBmittee  on  the  Economic  Report  on  Feb- 
roary  8  did  not  rest  upon  any  claim  of 
InfUtlonary  price  developments  throughout 
the  economy  or  faU  to  take  account  of  faU- 
Ing  as  weU  as  rising  pricta.  I  said:  "Con- 
tinued and  disproportionate  price  increases 
ate  now  an  even  greater  danger  to  the  econ- 
omy at  a  time  when  soft  spots  are  beginning 
to  show  in  other  areas  than  they  were  when 
the  pulse  throughout  the  economy  was 
tiniformly  strong. 

'The  economy  contains  a  mixture  at 
trends.  Some  prices  are  too  high  and  rising 
too  fast,  and  some  activities  are  too  hectic. 
and  these  have  an  Inflatlonstfy  cast.  Other 
prices  may  be  too  low  or  falling  too  rapidly, 
and  some  activities  are  softening  too  much 
or  not  expanding  rapidly  enough,  and  this 
has  a  dsflattonary  cast. 

"We  need  a  discriminating  and  selective 
combination  of  policies,  to  deal  with  the  In- 
flationary cast  and  the  deflationary  cast  at 
the  same  time,  and  we  shotild  not  look  for 
the  all-out  one-way  solutions  called  for  dtxr- 
ing  A  peeled  of  galloping  inflation  or  par- 
alyslBg  MtetSoa.  The  beet  time  to  act  Is 
before  ve  are  caught  in  either  of  theee  ex- 
tremes, amd  if  we  act  in  time  we  can  prevent 
them  both." 

I  think  that  these  comments  are  still 
valid  today. 

X  have  been  careful  not  to  rely  on  fcre- 
whlch    you    consider    unrealistic.     In 
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has  changed  and  that  our  shift  of  position 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  conclusion  that  the 
economic  situation  has  changed  radically 
since  January. 

To  be  sure,  price  declines  since  early  Janu- 
ary have,  we  believe,  weakened  the  adminis- 
tration's case  for  an  extension  of  stand-by 
controls,  although  these  might  still  be  a  use- 
ful weapon  to  hold  In  reserve  against  a  pos- 
sible fiare-up  of  Inflation.  However,  this  wa« 
not  the  point  of  the  editorial  to  which  Mr. 
Keyserling  refers.  The  criticism  that  brought 
forth  his  communication  was  directed  at  the 
President's  assertion  that  only  farm  prices 
had  dropped  and  metal  prices  are  still  splral- 
ing.  Evidence  to  the  contrary  is  there  for  all 
to  read  In  dally  news  reports.  In  an  effort 
to  bolster  the  President's  position  Mr.  Key- 
Eerllng  cites  an  over-all  Index  of  metals 
and  metal  products  that  Is  not  up  to  date, 
while  omitting  all  mention  of  the  declines 
In  premltim  prices  for  metals  and  other  Indi- 
cations of  a  softening  of  the  metals-prlce 
structure,  not  reflected,  as  Mr.  Keyserling 
well  knows.  In  market  quotations. 

Of  course,  the  present  price  trend  is  mixed. 
But  there  is  no  Inconsistency,  as  M5r.  Key- 
serling Implies,  between  a  Post  news  story 
headed  Commodity  prices  stage  a  come- 
back" and  the  editorial  In  question  that  ap- 
peared the  same  day.  The  former  dealt  ex- 
clusively with  agricultural  prices  and  merely 
pointed  out  that  prices  of  wheat,  com.  cot- 
ton, etc.,  nad  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
low  levels  of  February  8,  but  were  still  far 
below  recent  tops.  The  editorial,  on  the 
other  hand,  discussed  the  current  downward 
trend  of  certain  nonagricultural  prices  and 
cited  these  declines  as  evidence  that  the 
President  was  not  up  to  date  on  price  de- 
velopments. 

The  President's  failure  to  look  at  the  facts 
as  well  as  Mr.  Keyserllng's  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  significance  of  the  declines  that 
have  recently  occurred  In  prices  of  basic 
metals  Is  most  disquieting.  Presidential  re- 
quests for  stand-by  controls  have  been  sup- 
ported by  this  newspaper  on  the  assumption 
that  such  controls  would  only  be  Invoked  In 
case  of  need  as  demonstrated  by  an  objec- 
tive study  of  business  conditions  and  price 
trends.  The  assumption  itself  is  now  open 
to  question.  We  agree  heartily  with  Mi.  Key- 
serling that  the  country  needs  a  discriminat- 
ing and  selective  combination  of  policies  to 
deal  with  the  Infiatlonary  cast  and  the  de- 
flationary cast  at  the  same  time.  But  what 
assurance  Is  there  that  policies  will  be  dis- 
criminating when  the  President  emphasizes 
the  dangers  of  spirallng  Inflation  at  a  time 
when  prices  of  many  industrial  products  are 
declining  and  workers  being  laid  off,  while 
one  of  his  chief  advisers,  Mr.  Keyserling.  In- 
sists that  industrial  capacity  expansion  Is  re- 
quired far  In  excess  of  that  Indicated  by  cur- 
rent or  revealed  business  plans? 

Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  actual  de- 
mand now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  far 
tweeds  supply  In  those  critical  areas  where 
capacity  expansion  Is  most  needed,  the  prop- 
osition that  our  national  output  should  be 
reduced  downward  to  meet  falling  demand  is 
a  defeatist  rejection  of  the  central  purpose 
of  the  emplojrment  act.  according  to  Mr. 
Keyserling.  Evidently  he  has  already  pre- 
judged the  issue  raised  by  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  Congress  to  conduct  an  investigation 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  productive 
facilities  for  making  steel  and  other  vital 
commodities.  The  Washington  Post  sup- 
ported the  request  for  an  impartial  Inquiry  of 
this  sort,  but  it  certainly  does  not  concur 
with  Mr.  Keyserllng's  view  that  the  best  way 
to  avert  a  depression  Is  to  expand  productive 
capacity  In  the  face  of  declining  demand. 
Nor  do  we  think  It  makes  sense  to  advocate 
further  wage  Increases  as  a  means  of  keeping 
purchasing  power  high  and  forestalling  a  de- 
pression. We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
this  kind  of  analysis  Is  unrealistic — that  it  is 
designed  to  support  demands  for  price  con- 
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tnli  and  Govemment-flnaneed  expansion  of 
eteel  and  other  basic  industries.  Incident 
tally,  we  never  said  that  Mr.  Keyserllng's  ar- 
gument  for  productive  expansion  rested  on  a 
failure  to  pereelve  that  some 
falling  off.  However,  the 
that  production  shotild  not  be  limited  by  a 
confession  of  inability  to  find  markets  for 
what  we  can  prodxice  !■  one  that  leaves  ue 
speechlees. 


What  Has  Happened  to  the  United  States? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  wacoMSTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap,  March  21.  1949 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  Rich- 
aru  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  ot  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  is  an  independent,  couragecnxs 
editor  whose  editorials  are  always 
thought-provoking  and  inspiring  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
Such  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  on  Saturday.  March  12.  and  I 
desire  to  include  it  as  part  of  these  re- 
marks in  order  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  country  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  a  coura- 
geous statement  in  answer  the  the  ques- 
tion. What  has  happened  to  the  United 
States? 

ws  civz  am  akd  cottwoar  to  ocs  roa 
(By  Rlcliard  Llo3rd  Jones) 

What  has  become  of  the  United  States? 
Congreaeman  Dainzi.  A.  Rexs.  of  New  York, 
recently  said,  "Sometimes  I  wonder  whether 
the  United  States  as  such  still  exists.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  hear  any  person  express  the 
iUghtest  Interest  In  anything  but  the  phllos- 
•pby  of  spending  the  taxpayers'  money." 
And  PisniiM— mil  Ralph  W.  Gwimf,  of  Ifew 
York  asks,  "What  alls  America?  Have  we 
the  political  poisons  so  evident  in  the  rest 
of  the  world?" 

Another  said,  "It  is  now  bad  taste  to  expose 
Htm  fact  that  Government  documents  of 
great  importance  are  being  stolen." 

What  has  happened  to  the  United  States? 
We  are  no  longer  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave,  as  we  used  to  sing.  It 
IMS  htcome  faehtanable  to  question  the  no- 
It  has  become  fashionable  to  be  a  liberal. 
Ttuit  word  liberal  has  degenerated  through 
academic  abuses  into  meaning  a  lu^eneas 
that  allows  for  no  love  of  our  ccuntry. 
People  who  affect  an  intellectual  largeness, 
and  little  people  always  do.  join  up  with  fel- 
low travelers  who  would  put  us  under  Riis- 
■lan  rule.  They  became  pink.  And  a  pink 
!•  an  intellectual  ptmk.  Ana  it  has  now 
come  to  pass  that  it  is  no  violation  of  cltixen- 
shlp  to  be  a  Red.  And  the  Red  is  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  this  Republic. 

To  give  aid  and  "■"«'■■'  to  cur  enemy  is 
tresMB.  And  the  evMeaee  of  treason  talks 
through  our  courts. 

The  capitol  of  Illlnoia  was  filled  the  other 
day  with  University  at  Chicago  students  who 
Itaveled  to  flprtugfleid  to  protest  a  bill  de- 
to  apfMkend  those  guilty  of  the 
acts  of  treason.  College  students 
ly  defending  treason  and  we  are  no 
longer  even  shocked. 

We  have  so  far  lost  our  devotion  to  onr 
country  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  InslstB  ttttt  aay  ccMmpt  to  appre- 
hend our  tammtm  te  |art  "ted  herring." 

Contrast  Tmman  with  Qaoipi  W—hirig- 
toa.    Oo  back  to  the  tloM  wSmb  Bmmiiet 


Arnold  was  found  to  be  a  traitor.  George 
did  not  request  that  the  iofiA 
lay  off.  George  Waahlngtcm  dM 
not  seek  to  get  and  eooeeal  the  evidence 
against  Arnold.  But  Just  that  ta  lieing  dotim 
today.  It  is  being  done  with  our 
dent's  sanction  and  aid  and  wttb  i 
jMOUiMUnatlng  help  our  courts  em 

We  have  a  President  now,  and  the  one  be- 
fore him,  who  with  the  apiMroval  of  our  so- 
called  liberals  tried  to  kill  the  congressional 
committee  that  is  investiga«lfig  the  activi- 
ties of  our  enemies  here  at  kasK.  Commu- 
nists on  tlM  ^ttaese  stand  reftxsed  to  auaw 
proper  qvmOamm  on  the  eonstltutlaaal 
ground  that  their  aiMwan  wrtght  incri3il- 
natc  them.  They  were  eonfesGed  cowards. 
They  were  afraid  of  truth.  They  were  de- 
fended by  American  lawfars.  There  were 
no  American  lawyers  <sNnrlinc  Benedict 
AnK>ld.     Our  lawyers  today  have 

What  has  happened  to  the  Unlti 
The  American  Bar  Aaeociatlon  is  supposed 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
Republic,  but  it  finds  nothing  unethical  or 
dlstorHag  in  the  American  lawyers  who  re- 
fun  to  state  whether  they  are  for  or  against 
our  country.  If  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion is  American  it  would  declare  that  every 
such  lawyer  is  unfit  to  practice  in  our  coiirts. 
It  would  disbar  them.    But  it  doesn't  care. 

What  has  happened  to  the  United  States? 
Even  some  of  our  courts  have  fallen  so  low 
In  their  comprehension  of  duty  that  they 
have  held  that  no  lawyer,  nor  his  client,  can 
be  disciplined  for  refusing  to  declare  whether 
he  Is  foe  or  friend  of  this  country.  All  puffed 
up  like  pouter  pigeons  too  many  of  oxir 
judges  In  their  court  ponderosity  have  lost 
their  patriotism. 

What  has  happened  to  the  United  States? 
Every  soldier  who  enlists  in  oar  armed  forces 
Is  compelled  to  take  his  oath  to  support  our 
Rqpubllc  and  defend  its  flag.  UntU  recently 
it  was  never  suggested  that  such  a  thing 
IB  necessary  wltt  our  teachers.  But  now 
concerned  citizens  demand  it.  And  why  not? 
Such  a  simple  thing  to  do.  Something  is 
wrong  when   teachers  hesitate. 

Something  has  happen'»d  to  the  United 
States  when  a  ccdlege  like  Harvard,  once 
famous  for  its  crvsadlng  culture  and  Its 
lofty  consecrations,  has  so  far  lost  Its  com- 
prehenslen  of  America  that  it  trains  indiffer- 
ence to  and  contempt  for  the  hlghesr,  alti- 
tude of  civilizatioo. 

The  New  Deal  departures  from  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  were  bom  out  of  Harvard's 
repudiation  of  its  own  rich  traditions.  Ete- 
cently  one  of  its  teachers,  one  A.  IL  Schles- 
Inger,  with  a  group  of  alleged  historians  of 
his  selection,  announced  to  the  Nation  that 
the  promoter  of  our  national  debauch  was 
in  the  class  with  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

The  ant  can  see  Its  ^m,  but  it  cannot  jee 
the  mountain.  History  will  appraise  these 
alleged  historians  whose  eyes  ^an  focus  on 
little  sins  but  cannot  see  monumental  ccr- 
ruptlons.  Stich  lltUe  chaps,  whatever  their 
scholarship  presumptions,  would  have  been 
total  strangers  In  the  presence  of  Washing  • 
ton  or  Lincoln,  of  Webster  or  Clay.  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  a  Jackson.  Cleveland.  Wilson,  oi 
any  of  the  great  men  In  our  country's  story. 

Something  has  h^pened  to  the  United 
States.  When  our  Republic  was  young  com- 
munities built  town  halls  in  which  town 
maatliVB  ^Maasssd  ways  to  make  our  ccunt27 
better  and  our  freedoms  secmre.  But  no  one 
ever  dreamed  of  debating  such  an  issue  as: 
"Sb&U.  the  RepuUlc  live  c»-  die?",  or  "ShaU 
we  hire  our  enemies  to  teach  us?" 

A  one-time  theatrical  player  by  the  name 
of  Gec«^  V.  Denny.  Jr..  saw  In  the  old  town 
hall  idea  the  posflMUtlss  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment. He  orgaalaBd  the  Town  Hall  of 
New  York.  He  staged  debates.  It  became  a 
dramatic  attraction.  Recently  he  staged  a 
debate  on  the  qosstlan :  "Should  Communists 
be  allowed  ta  tamM,  In  our  colleges?" 


His  Town  Hall  atidieaees,  by  the  demon- 
Blimuiis  of  their  tnthm^mmm,  have  pretty 
wtfl  sstshllihtil  the  tmpwaloa  that  at  least 
a  considerable  number  are  citizens  who 
havent  the  falntesft  Msa  wtet  America  is. 
end  his  debctlBg  Amm  w  BOfc  dsrigned  to 
teach  them. 

The  Communist  Is  an  enemy  of  this  Se- 
pabUc  Should  the  enemy  of  America  teach 
the  youth  of  Ameilea} 

niansthlug  has  hsgpiied  to  these  United 
ntatSB  «lMB  any  Dsnnf  ean  And  any  coUega 
president  to  defend  the  Idea  that  the  enemies 
of  our  country  should  teach  our  youth. 
"Should  the  police  or  the  gangsters  prevail?" 
Just  as  good  a  subject  as  the  one  Mr.  Denny 
Txsed.  Mr.  DsBSf  hsa  the  gcnlna  to  attract 
listeners  who  applaud  contempt  for  our 
country. 

Had  Mr.  Denny,  with  his  present-day  prac- 
tices, operated  a  Town  Hall  tn  Waslrtngton's 
time  he  would  not  have  dared  debate. 
Should  We  Hire  the  Tories  to  Teach  Us? 
Prof.  T.  V.  Smith,  of  agmmmt  Untvsrsity. 
answered  bluntly  the  stDj  and  seditious  is- 
sue Mr.  Denny  raised  by  saying.  "We  can 
well  do  without  those  who  cannot  do  with 
us." 

Denny  Is  a  showman.  Be  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  adfucsta  of  ooBsscrated  dstutlous 
to  the  security  tmd  the  rstesBMnt  of  this 
Republic.  Tlie  early  Town  Ball  never  de- 
bated Shall  We  Have  America  or  Something 
Ese?    Denny  does  that. 

Something  has  happened  to  the  United 
States.  Great  minds  have  great 
Great  minds  know  right  from 
true  from  the  false,  the  difference  between 
slavery  and  decent  Uvlng.  the  difference  be- 
tween corruption  and  a  decent  public  and 
prlTste  life.  Are  we  to  allow  oursetvaa  «a 
lose  the  last  best  hope  on  earth? 


Foot-and-Moath  Diseast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 


cr  cAUFoama 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF 


PATIVia 


Mondav.  March.  21. 1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Monday  the  gentleman  from 
LouisiaJia.  tiie  Honorable  HianT  D.  Lak- 
CADE.  Jr..  called  attention  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
California.  The  resolution  asked  that 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission  for  the 
Eradication  of  Poot-and-Mouth  Disease 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  be  continued. 

We  of  the  California  deiegatioa  are  in 
full  sympathy  wUh  the  importance  of 
continuing  this  work  and  we  appreciate 
the  interest  in  the  matter  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  We  have  not  been 
adeep  regarding  the  cmistant  threat  to 
our  own  livestock  Industry  of  the  preva- 
lence of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  our 
neighboring  coimtry. 

About  a  month  ago  a  group  of  Cali- 
fornia Congressmen  met  with  several 
State  senators  from  California  to  hear 
an  up-to-tlie- minute  report  on  condi- 
tions in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  regarding 
this  disease  and  to  discuss  the  need  fw 
further  action. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  I  am  satisfied  the  work  of 
the  joint  commission  for  the  eradication 
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of  the  dls^ue  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
Is  contmiDC  satisfactorily. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  this  valuable  work. 
Additional  requests  for  appropriations 
will  probably  be  contained  in  a  later  defi- 
ciency bill  at  which  time  we  shall  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Congress  in  seeing  that  no 
stone  is  left  unturned  to  elimmate  the 
existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 


Blacksmith*!  Wife  Puts  Commaaisin  on 
tiieAayU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  cownrcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Monday.  March  21,1949 


Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  and  revi.se  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  most 
edifjring  reply  from  an  ordinary  citizen 
to  a  letter  written  by  an  adherent  of 
communism. 

Mrs.  Santi.  in  her  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Water  bury  American  published  on 
March  15,  outlines  a  true  conception  of 
the  differences  inherent  in  the  commu- 
nistic and  capitalistic  systems  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  commend  tiiis  letter  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  citizens  ever3rwhere  for  its  pithy 
context. 

The  letter  follows: 

THz  vom  or  thx  raopLc 

To  tbc  Itorroa  or  tbz  Auxucax  : 

Wlut  a  perfect  description  ot  communism. 
Mr.  Klncb:  "A  ■ocUl  evil  dressed  in  the  rai- 
ment of  the  guardian  angel." 

Tea.  I  am  a  capitalist.  Uy  husband  wUl 
sharpen  ail  plcJu  or  chisels  In  competition 
with  any  other  blacksmiths  both  s«  to  price 
and  quality  of  workmanship. 

Z  am  also  bringing  mj  chlldre.i  up  to  be 
eapttaltsu;  my  la-year-old  son  buys  "Wa- 
terbxiry  Americans"  for  31  cents  a  week.  dellv< 
era  them  to  his  customers  for  30  cents  snd 
•varycme  Is  happy.  What  is  more.  I  tell  blm 
and  his  sister  that  nobody  owes  them  a  liv- 
ing. When  they  complete  their  education 
tbey  will  have  to  go  out  and  get  a  job.  If 
than  la  nona  to  be  had  they  wUi  have  to  cre- 
ate their  own. 

In  all  world  history  the  men  or  women  who 
have  contributed  most  to  world  progress  are 
the  ones  who  have  created  their  own  Jobs. 

On  the  positive  side  there  are  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklins.  Henry  Fords,  and  Thomas 
Bdtsons  of  every  nation  who  have  created 
>ob8.  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  millions 
of  others  without  any  real  cost  to  anyona 
of  their  liberty — taking  no  lives,  bringing 
tangible  hii>tlt»  to  ail  mankind. 

On  the  iiagatln  side  there  are  the  Lenlns. 
Stalins.  Hitlers,  and  Muaaollnls  who  also 
oraatad  their  own  Jobs.  Orst  by  murdering 
tfcouiarids  of  people,  confiscating  wealth, 
then  making  more  new  Jobs  by  turning  the 
adnuiilstration  of  that  wealth  over  to  faithful 
party  members,  who  of  cours«  always  turn 
tn  to  be  Inccanpetent  opportimtsts  like 
themselves,  so  that  It  takes  at  least  two  men 
In  their  country  to  produce  as  much  aa  one 
In  capitalist  America. 

Now.  as  to  "either  war  or  depressions." 
tot%  get  the  record  straight;  Socialist  Ger- 
many. Cummimist  Rtissla.  and  Fascist  luiy 
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their  workers  fully  employed 
our  last  depression  making  In- 
war;    the   first   two  together 
in  aggressive  war  against  Poland 
pit  iliat  America  even  seriously  con- 
M  ertlng  the  major  part  of  its  great 
war  production. 
Marxist  honeymoon  lasted,  the 
helil  on  by  the  sterling  quality  of 
alone,  for.  being  capitalist,  they 

for  war,  either. 

two  major  dictators  turned  on 

they  both  had  a  great  military 

so   that    they    were   able   to 

other  for  2  years,  giving  Amerl- 

En^llsh  Industry  time  to  build  and 

final  blow  that  brought  victory 

which,  unfortunately,  also  meant 

Eled  fascism  and  defeat  only  to 

nd  black  varieties. 

like    men    everywhere,    make 

They  are  usually  quick  to 

wheb  those  mistakes  are  recognized. 

no  mistakes,  so  if  some  ccr- 

imperatlve   they   must   be 

acc^lng  someone  of  divergence  from 

line,  make  it  sound  good,  and 

unfortunate   individual.     That 

ran   never   be    truly   progressive, 

tl-  eory  100  years  old  could  be  pro- 

to*  ay. 
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take   volumes   to   answer   yoxir 
,  so  this  must  do. 

Theresa  Santi. 
WATzasui^,  March  13,  1949. 


Wbat  Lab<r  of  the  Largest  Local  in  die 


hinks  Aboat  the  Taft-Hartley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(  N.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  i  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mmday,  March  21, 1949 

Mr.  LE£INSKI.  Mr  Speake*.  under 
leave  to  en  tend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oa0,  I  incli  ide  the  following  communica- 
tion from   he  largest  local  In  the  world: 

Hon.  JoHW    .xsixBxi, 

Chairm  m  House  Labor  Committee, 
Home  Office  Butldtng. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sot  In  the  Interest  of  the  00.000 
members  of  local  600,  UAW-CIO,  the  largest 
local  union  in  America,  we  are  paying  ex- 
tremely clo«  B  attention  to  the  discussion  cur- 
rently takln  {  place  in  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee rela  Ive  to  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

The  comi  ag  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  with 
Its  oblique  irlew  of  labor  unions  and  Its  ut- 
terly blind  lisregard  of  the  enormous  bene- 
fits that  org  inizatlon  has  brotight  to  millions 
of  workers  (union  members  and  nonunion 
members  alike)  and  their  families,  has 
aroused  tht  keenest  kind  of  resentment 
among  wor*  ers  since  the  days  of  the  yellow- 
dog  alBdavlt  i. 

The  posit  on  of  local  000  on  this  question 
la  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed ims  edlately  and  that  the  Thomas- 
Laatnakl  bU :.  8.  349.  should  be  enacted  Into 
law.   without   further   amendments. 

The  hlsM  ry  of  the  union  labor  at  Ford's 
Is  one  of  or  lerly  and  responsible  recognition 
of  eontraci  ual  agreements.  When  differ- 
ences of  oflnlon  on  policy,  procedure,  and 
ochcr  Isauei  have  arisen  between  tuUon  and 
company,  tl  key  have  been  illiiii— rt  and  re- 
solved at  he  collectlve-bargalniBf  table, 
and  when  t  nal  decisions  have  been  reached, 
the  union  1  las  honestly  respected  them. 


The  first  contract  ever  signed  between  th« 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  a  labor  unlcn  waa  the 
one  signed  on  June  20.  1941,  with  Lne  UAW- 
CIO.  In  that  contract  and  In  every  subse- 
quent contract.  Including  the  current  one, 
an  Important  feature  of  the  contract  was 
the  Inclusion  of  a  union-shop  clause. 

Under  the  vmlon-shop  clause,  the  irrita- 
tions that  can  arise  out  of  situations  In 
which  membership  or  nonmembershlp  are 
Involved,  have  been  entirely  eliminated. 

Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  first  UAW  Ford  contract.  Pearl 
Harbor  was  attacked,  and  America  was  at 
war. 

The  productlon-for-war  record  of  Ford 
workers  won  high  and  well-deserved  praise. 
P.  &  W.  motors,  airplane  parts  and  sections. 
Jeeps,  tanks,  trucks,  and  many  other  essen- 
tial Items  were  produced  In  amazing  quan- 
tities and  of  unmatched  quality. 

Bond  drive  after  bond  drive  went  over  the 
top.  Blood  banks  overflowed  with  patriotic 
outpourings.  A  score  of  committees  were 
formed  and  maintained  throughout  thenar 
to  keep  contact  with  the  20,000  members  of 
local  600  who  entered  their  country's  serv- 
ice. Men  from  local  600  fought  on  every 
front  where  Americans  were  engaged  and 
every  service  cemetery  has  Its  quota  of  our 
union's  dead. 

The  men  who  worked  so  loyally  and  well, 
who  bought  the  bonds,  donated  their  blood, 
and  helped  fight  the  Nation's  battles  were 
the  same  men  who,  in  the  difficult  depres- 
sion years,  planned,  fought  for,  and  eventually 
organized  the  union  that  freed  them  from 
a  despotic  Industrial  system  that  would  have 
men  be  mere,  meek  robots,  without  individual 
human  rights  or  dignity. 

The  UAW-CIO  Is  patriotic,  practical,  and 
constructlvs.  It  lives,  breathes,  and  prac- 
tices true  democracy.  It  brooks  no  intoler- 
ance. The  rights  of  every  man.  Irrespective 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  station  Is  respected 
and  protected. 

In  the  councUs  of  the  UAW  at  local  600.  as 
elsewhere  In  CIO,  the  most  obscure  worker, 
when  the  chips  are  down,  has  a  vote  in  de- 
ciding the  policies  of  his  union,  equal  to  the 
vote  of  the  president  of  local  600's  60.000 
members. 

Through  the  years,  since  the  first  contract 
was  signed,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  never 
seriously  disputed  the  merit  of  the  union- 
shop  clause.  It  remained  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  make  it  an  issue  and  to  force 
an  expensive  election  to  determine  whether 
the  clause  should  be  deleted  or  retained  in 
the  contract. 

As  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  became  better 
known  and  its  antiunion  design  became  more 
and  more  appMent.  there  arose  from  Ford 
workers,  a  qnufeaneous  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion. Men  who  formerly  appeared  apathetic 
and  complacent  Joined  In  the  anger  of  their 
fellows  and  vowed  their  determination  to 
defend  their  union. 

The  election  on  the  Issue  of  the  union  shop 
was  held  In  July  1948.  It  was  conducted  by 
the  NLRB.  Young  workers,  old  workers, 
cripples,  and  people  who  lived  many  mUes 
away  from  the  election  place  came  to  vote. 

The  election  attracted  Nation-wide  atten- 
tion. Newspaper  and  newsreel  services  cov- 
ered the  event  extensively.  Radio  commenta- 
tors featured  stories  of  the  election  on  their 
broadcasts. 

The  election  occupied  5  days,  from  6  a.  m. 
to  8  p.  m.  each  day.  When  the  votes  from  all 
Ford  plants  throughout  the  country  were 
heaped  together  on  the  sixth  day  and  the 
count  was  completed  the  results  showed  a 
98.64  percent  in  favor  of  the  union  shop. 
(And  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
peculiar  reasoning  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
requires  tliat  the  votes  of  those  who  do  not 
cast  a  ballot,  whether  because  of  sickness,  at 
home  or  In  hospital,  or  away  on  vacation,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  ore  all  counted  as  votes 
agalniit  the  union.) 
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Truly  Ford  workers  had  demonstrated  their 
iDtention  to  protect  tbelr  unlos  agaliiat  the 
Inakllaus  dealgna  of  Taft-Hartley  or  any 
other  such  antluxUoc  acts  or  circnmatanres. 
Aa  tlM  elected  officers  of  Local  600.  UAW- 
CIO.  we  are  proud  of  the  forthright  loyalty 
of  our  tmlon  membership.  And.  speaking, 
aa  we  do,  for  our  local's  60.000  members,  we 
say  to  the  hoaorable  members  ot  the  Bouse 
Labor  Committee,  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
should  be  repealed  and  the  Thomae-Leslnakl 
bill.  8.  24ft.  without  further  am^idments, 
should  be  reported  out  of  committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Surely  98.64  percent  of  Ford  workers  can- 
not be  wrong. 
We  remain. 

RespeetfoIIy  youra, 
Thomas  W.  Thompson,  Preablent;  Lee 
Romano.  Vice  Preaidcnt;  William  R. 
Hood,  Recordlxtg  Secretary;  Paul  Good. 
Financial  Secretary;  Joe  EUvera.  Guide; 
Andy  Dewar.  Sergeant  at  Arms:  Manuel 
Guardado,  Jr..  Trustee:  Walter  Con- 
nors. TYustee;  Godfrey  Franklin. 
Trustee. 


Atlaatic  Pact  Hut  Be 


EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 


Of  THE  BOCSK  OP 

Mondas.  March  21, 1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  <A  Lmiisiam.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. OBder  teave  to  extead  my  remarks  in 
the  UmcamB,  I  include  the  foUowing  edi- 
torial from  New  Orleans  States : 

Bt  U   UuTtrV 

Qg  the  propoeed  Mortlt 

been 
It  IjlllilM  to  tai 
lining  lu  UtiO  wvKde  la: 
WUl  the  anianre  provide  effective  securtty 
against  Ruasla? 
Tbls  Iffatlon's  chief  cuuceia  hi  groping 
•  wetter  of  words  foilowtav 
Of  the  doeaaMot  mmmi  be 
to  ba  iipieiaetited  t&raagh  tt. 
It  ii  natural  that  major  interest  aboutd  be 
OB  the  aUlaace'a  article  ft  and 
it  would  bypaai  Coagresa  ta  march- 
ing the  United  States  ott  to  war.  In  part, 
the  article  sett  forth  this: 

"The  parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
•gainst  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  at- 
tack againet  thsai  all;  and  consequentiy  they 
agree  that.  U  such  an  armed  attack  occurs, 
each  of  thera.  to  exerrise  of  the  rl^t  of  Indi- 
vidual or  collective  seif-delense  recognized 
by  artlde  U  ai  the  Charccr  at  the  United 
Rations,  will  assist  the  party  or  parties  so 
attacked  by  taking  forthwith.  Individually 
and  In  coocert  with  the  ather  parties,  each 
action  as  It  deema  necessary.  Including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  seeuitly  of  tte  North  Atlaiattc  area." 
What  MtlHi  tt»  United  Statea  deems  nec- 
would  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
Moreover,  article  11  stipulates:  "mis 
treaty  shall  be  ratted  and  Ita  {vovlaiona 
carried  o\U  by  the  parties  In  accordaaot  wiUfc 
tlielr  respective  constltuuonai  proeaMM." 

In  explaining  the  treaty.  Secretary  of  Stata 
I>an  Acheeon  uuUei  lined  that  tt  wouhf  obli- 
gate the  United  States  to  resort  to  arms  only 
tf  that  were  the  JudgBMBt  of  the  Oowwn- 
mcnt — meanhig  the  OongBeM.    SweJi  an  cs- 

by  tbe 
In  giv- 
ing Informal  approval  to  the  pact. 

The  principle  of  guaranteeing  eoOactlve  In- 
ternational  eeeurtty  foBows  a  trait   blazed 


as  long  ago  ae  the  Mnroe  Doctrine  and  tra> 
vereed  again  9  yeara  age  tn  the  inter-Amarl- 
ean  treaty  for  caetliieBtal  defense  signed  at 
Rto. 

The  aatidoto  for  toroe  Ii  toeee,  and  the 
greatest  irtngle  foree  a^dBefe  »i»alWilBiHiiiii 
today  is  the  XJuHttd  latee.  It  could  hare 
been.  too.  back  kx  ngg  and  the  course  of 
history  wonld  have  been  diStrent.  Thei* 
are  tboee  who  say  bluntly,  and  not  without 
merit,  that  we  brought  on  World  War  n  by 
refusing  to  be  actively  arrayed  against  aggres- 
sion In  thoee  BKuaentoua  days.  BlUer's  cal- 
culations were  based  on  victory  before  the 
United  States  could  switch  from  neutrality 
to  a  milltarUy  powerful  nation. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  well  a  decade 
later.  If  the  side  of  democracy  Is  strong,  not 
puny,  it  comnMiade  the  leepeet  even  of  world 
revolutionaries.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  Ldentlfled  itself  on 
the  side  of  peace  and  Justice  by  committing 
itself  to  economic  rehabilitation  of  war-torn 
democractea. 

It  must  supplement  Its  efforts  with  the  se- 
curity wbkleh  can  come  froen  a  North  Atlantic 
insuraaaa  poUcy. 


Waiwip—  Recvvcry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CRESNET 

OF  tLLIKOai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RAHUSKNTA  n  v  kS 

Memim.  March  21. 1M» 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  indiide  in  the  Ricobs  the  foQowing 
article  which  apfieared  iu  the  Washing- 
ton Bventng  Star  of  Bfarch  17.  1949: 

:  Aasiaairr  llAaaa  DKva  or  Hobweciaiis 

Staitdakos 
Naar  to  Gsaafsirr's,  or  Airr 
CouwTsr 
(By  WUUam  H.  Harrison) 
Ob  fltbraary  II.  IB  a  statement  to  the 


IMj^   a»  ut 
austerity  level  that   hmwKiniM  woald  lad 
alflftoat  antiearatola. 
Mr.  SCaley  did  not  esaggcrste.    In  prewar 
Norway    enjoyed    one   of    the    higher 
of    living    la    Borope,    but    that 

10«0. 


day  it 
the  Nail 
Russians. 

Ccxmtisg  Its  loaasB  ss  peace  came,  tt  fotmd 
that  about  half  ns  AJKBjBn  toes  of  merchant 

Btroycd  ta  eerftng  the 
It  waa  poorer.  aU  fae> 
ton  oonsidered,  '  y  about  t2,000.000jtMt  s 
staggasteg  sum  fee  a  nakkaa  a<  little  aaore 
tten  3.000.000  people. 

After  what  they  had  gone  through  during 
the  war.  tt  would  have  been  understandable 
tf  the  rTiiissilaiis  had  decided  to  forget  the 
rot\B*e  asMl  treat  IftanMelves  to  soaae  creatvre 
But  tkay  did  not  do  that.  In- 
wtth  the  Patumm  tn  "»«"'<  with  long- 
recovery  tn  aaind.  they  tl^tened  ttieir 
these  has  been  no 
nor  la  there  liltely  to  be.  ta 
any  marked  degree,  tn  the  next  3  or  4  years. 


The  btggaat  dspartsasnt  sterea  In  Oalo,  the 
capital,  and  la  the  histacic  city  at  Bacgsn  are 
largely  fun  of  anipfcy  abelvea.  Leathar-ecded 
stioes  are  fnacttcally  imoI>tatnabIe.    IT  a  man 


buys  a  pair  of  aheets  for  his  hoeae.  he  i 

sUiiecHler  6  Bnaths*  Nothing  rattone. 

can  get  one  salt  and  one  ebirt  a  yea 

he  doee  get  them,  he  wUl  have  no 

left   for   underdoChea.     Ocaaparafttwely.   the 

Swedes,  and  to  a  sumewhat  iBsser  extent  the 

Danee,  are  Itvtag  amid  plenty. 

As  for  food — not  to  meBtkai  ftiel  for  do- 
mestic use — faotelB  and  iiislaiiiaiili  do  not 
rec^ire  ratten  eoapana  nMI  aia  sijiilptaiJ  to 
senre  the  tooilst  tnde  adsqnately.  bat  XS» 
Norwegian  at  home,  *fc'wn;b  his  calorie  m- 
take  is  about  as  good  as  ever,  hae  to  put  up 
wltii  a  decidedly  dull  diet  made  up  chiefly 
of  fish  and  potatoes,  n  tte  lives  in  a  city 
he  is  tueky  if  he  receives  sttgbtly  teas  than 
a  potmd  of  meat  a  month.  He  oan  have  31^ 
ounces  of  coffee  and  7  ocmees  of  sugar  every 
week,  and  he  Is  entitled  to  40  eggs  a  year, 
though  he  seldom  gets  that  many.  On  top 
of  all  tills,  he  la  taxed  heavily,  and  tf  he  has 
a  wife  and  two  chfldren  and  owns  a  she- 
room  house,  he  can  be  sura  of  only  three 
rooaas,  for  the  govetaoasa 
the  rest  to  cope  with  tha 

In  fart,  acmrdlng  to  Erik  Eiofaes — Nor- 
way^ tmpresatve  Mnlster  of  Oommeree,  who 
seldom  has  aogfthing  btit  fish  and  pxTtatoea 
for  SB  eeaulug  meal  aad  who  paja  a  ag> 
OB  his  9tJBtO  sslary — NcaaagJBB 
itandaafc  sre  the  lowest,  next 
to  Oemiany,  at  soy  eosBrtry  west  of  the  irat 
curtain.     They  are  that  by  deliberate  ctiolce. 

Rather  than  Invest  In  Imports  calculated 
to  meke  Mfe  mate  1  leuffWlailM  rl^K  away, 
■ui  way  has  determined  to  tasaat  hi 
esBtiala  needed  tar  kasg- 
build  and  enlarge  its  iii<  11  hain  marine,  which 
In  prewar  days  eeraed  enawgh  to  a^i^  « 
third     of    the 

ahaoad;  to  rapalr  aad  tos«Mal»  tta  whaling 
and  IlshtBg  gssto,  w*l*  an  attai  to  the  Nor- 


the    wood     pnlp, 
iBiglcal. 

With  the  •104.000.000  allotted  to  it  by  the 
ECA  for  the  13-month  period  from  April  1044 
to  next  July  1.  Noraag  hae  sBrmaaated  wha» 


l»y  a 
needed  for  Indispensable  Uaporta.  With 
that  aid.  it  haa  made  deAalto  progrew  toward 
reooaery.  and  with  asaMMBlBg  help  on  a  de- 
scending seala.  IK  hopes  to  asMsfw  eeaaomio 
equtUbrtum  by  t9BS-ai. 

The  hope,  however.  Is  bassd  oa  ssvaral  as- 
sumptions, iBitadlng  tka  aanaipMBn  that 
there  win  he  a  healthy  revival  of  trade  with 
Britain  and  Oemuny.  Ntarway's  most  impor- 
tang  m^ifUmm  tmt.  aBatotosn  beftaa  Mm  war. 
Without  that  rsfflaal.  ag  «»irae.  the  Nor- 
weglans.  like  ths  9wedto  and  Danes.  wUl  be 
a  back  an  their  feet  before  the 


bv  thelAbor 


forth  and 

la  Oslo,  tha 
baa  not 


that  tt  Is  esBsn- 
tlaUy  vwy  goad.  What  Is  objaeted  to  te 
many  quarters  is  the  ■aaas  at  regolations  and 
contreia  involved.  Most  at  thsee  asa  oqb- 
ftirtwrsd  aaoaaeary,  bvu  sobm — tnrhidlng  the 
t*^  laws— are  ►«**»*g  atlacfcad  aa  SBBsaslsa  and 
harmful  to  th#  tadMdoal  billlBtiaa  aad  la* 
centives  re%ulisd  tor  gesabto  prodwrtann, 

Another  ^Jacttoa  la  that  eartaia  at  tha 
goals  set  up  for  attainment  by  1862-83, 
t-iwCT^ytt  desicahlsi  are  osenaatattloua  and  call 
fbr  too  great  aa  laaaatoaiBa  la  too  abort  a 
period.  One  ot  than  Is  a  mad  hnlhUag 
project  in  renaoto  areaa.  According  to  the 
<T<Hr«^  the  money  cotild  be  more  produc- 
tively spent — in  tarma  of  arquirtng  dollar 
exchange— on  expanding  hotel  and  other  ac- 
oanmnrtattana.  With  tts  fjords  and  moun- 
talna.  Ntaaay  la  one  of  ths  world's  most  aaag- 
nlUcent  snnlr  i^oto  and  the  GoaKaaaent  it- 
self agren  that  nore  needa  to  bs 
Increase  the  tourist  trade. 
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But  of  all  tb«  doubU  voiced  In  connection 
w\xh.  the  long-term  program,  tbe  biggest  la 
that  having  to  do  with  austerity.  The  Nor- 
iMglan  people  have  been  denying  themaelvea 
now  for  almost  10  years  and  the  question  la 
whether  It  U  humanly  possible  for  them  to 
keep  on  that  way,  without  any  appreciable 
relief,  for  another  3  or  4  years. 

Some  fear  that  a  continuation  of  the 
present  severe  rationing  will  undermine  In- 
centives to  greater  production.  Others  sug- 
gMt  that  it  may  play  Into  tbe  hands  of  the 
■mall  but  aggressive  Communist  Party,  which 
currently  Is  harping  od.  the  potentuily  eflec- 
tlve  propaganda  line  that  there  should  be 
butur  heton  guns  and  that  life  would  be  a 
lot  batter  in  Norway  if  the  government  spent 
)«H  on  defense  and  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  North  Atlantic  security  pact. 
For  Its  own  part,  the  Oslo  Government  Is 
not  deaf  to  criticism,  nor  Is  It  unaware  of  the 
llaks  Involved  In  too  much  avisterlty.  Ac- 
cordingly, thought  Is  being  given  now  to 
the  pcssibility  of  lightening  the  tax  burden 
and  also  of  relaxing  rations,  at  least  as  re- 
gards clothing  and  shoes.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  is  unyielding  determination  to 
spare  no  effort  to  get  back  to  real  economic 
health  by  1952-3.  and  It  la  a  determination 
that  seems  to  prevail  among  Norwegians  gen- 
•rmlly.  In  hU  statement  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Mr.  Staley  effec- 
tively stmuned  up  the  situation  with  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

The  Norwegians  are  a  proud.  Independent, 
and  fearless  people  •  •  •  true  friends  of 
democracy.  They  are  willing  to  fight  for  It. 
To  defend  It  successfully,  they  need  the  hope 
of  a  better  tomorrow,  the  Imports  necessary 
to  rehabilitate  their  economy  and  the 
strtngth  to  enable  them  to  resist  any  aggres- 
aion  designed  to  impair  their  freedom. 

A  continuation  of  ECA  assistance  will  pro- 
vide the  hope,  the  needed  Imports  and  the 
strength  for  a  successful  defenae.  American 
aid  and  American  dollars  have  produced  and 
will  continue  to  produce  results  in  Norway. 


nay 


Execnthre  CoancO  of  Nebraska  State  Bar 
Atsodation  Coademas  the  Picketinf  of 
G>arts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  sratusiLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts.  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Rxcoao  a  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  Nebra5ka  State  Bar  Association. 
Tbe  resolution  Is  as  follows ; 
■■■ni  I  I  iiiir  AOOFTCD  ST  THs  xxxctrnvx  couwcn. 

or    THX    IfSMUSKA    Wt ATT    SAS    ASSOCUTIOIf 

That  the  executive  council  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bar  Association  condemns  the  picket - 
lag  of  courts,  FMeral  and  State,  as  an  inter- 
ftrtnce  with  and  obstruction  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  the  purpose  of  which  can 
only  be  to  Influence,  intimidate,  and  coerce 
the  cotuts  in  connection  with  matters,  pro- 
spective or  pending,  before  them; 

That  ours  is  a  govenunent  of  laws  and  not 
of  men:  and  that  in  the  orderly  administra- 
tion of  Justice  It  is  necessary  that  our  courts 
bo  ftmiarttal  and  Independent  In  the  appUca- 
tioB  and  construction  of  the  laws  and  thus 
free  from  any  interference  or  acts  which  will 
result  in  a  dtevspect  for  law  and  constitu- 
tional govsramont  under  law.  that  such 
picketing   constitutes   a   clear    and   present 


danger  and 
Integrity  and 
and  our  form 

That    a 
warded  to 
of  the 

States   Courts 
matter  be 
Judicial 
and  that  cop 
the  President 
Repreaentatl^ 
that    should 
necessary  in 
our  Federal 
know  the 
with  respect 


constitute  a  threat  to  the 
Independence  of  the  Judiciary 
of  government. 

of   this   resolution   be   for- 

Henry  P.  Chandler,  Director 

Admi4i8tratlve  Office  of  the  United 

with   the   request   that    this 

brkught  to  the  attention  of  the 

conference   of   the    United    States; 

of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 

of  the  United  States  and  to  the 

of  this  State  in  Congress  so 

additional    legislation    become 

( Tder  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 

c  jurts.  such  representatives  will 

at  Itude  of  the  bar  of  Nebraska 

;hereto. 


CO]  y 
M). 


EXTF 

HON. 
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Rent  Control 


EKSION  of  REMARKS 

or 

ilOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 


or  coNNXcnctrr 
IN  THE  HdUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS.  1949 

Mr.  LOlXrE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for 
H.  R.  1731.  u  bill  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1950.  certaii  provisions  of  the  Housing 
and  Rent  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  pi  rposes. 

The  prob  em  of  rent  control  is  a  diffi- 
cult one. 

It  is  argued  by  those  who  oppose  it  that 
more  renta]  units  will  be  available  if  rent 
controls  are  removed  since  with  rent 
controls  in  'Xistence  many  people  do  not 
find  it  wort  i  while  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  convertii  g  a  dwelling  for  rental  pur- 
poses. It  1 ;  argued  also  that  there  is  at 
the  present  time  more  residential  floor 
space  per  capita  In  this  country  than 
ever  before,  It  is  argued  that  vacancies 
in  rental  pr  operties  increase  almost  pro- 
portionatel:  as  the  national  income  de- 
creases. It  is  argued  that  rent  control 
creates  slur  is  since  owners  cannot  afford 
maintenan<  e  and  improvements.  It  is 
argued  tha  rent  controls  constitute  an 
interferenc!  with  property  rights  and  a 
deterrent  to  savings. 

Surely,  n  ost  of  us  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  rent  controls  will  no  longer 
be  necessaiy;  when,  because  of  decon- 
trolled ne«  construction,  there  will  be 
enough  ren  ;al  housing  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand; whea.  in  an  open  market,  owners 
can  get  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ment and  the  people  who  desire  to  rent 
can  find  rentals  at  a  reasonable  price. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  believe 
that  rent  tpntrols  In  the  modified  form 
contained  n  H.  R.  1731  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

I  take  th  s  position  because  while  the 
bill  for  wh  ch  I  voted  contains  certain 
shortcomin  :s  the  measure  was  substan- 
tially impn  ved  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  a  ren  al  emergency  still  exists  in 
certain  par  5  of  the  country.  I  voted  for 
this  bill  als )  ( 1)  because  if  rent  controls 
were  suddenly  removed  many  rentals 
would  rise  (  xorbltantly;  k2)  because  it  is 
quite  likel;  that  the  removal  of  rent 
controls  w(  uld  result  in  another  round 
of  wage  increases:  (3)  because  there  are 
an  Increasiig  number  of  unemployed  in 
Connecticu  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I  believe,  particularly  at 


this  time,  that  these  people  should  be 
protected  against  the  additional  burden 
of  increased  rent;  and  <4)  because  while 
there  may  be  more  residential  floor  space 
in  the  country  at  large  than  heretofore 

(A)  most  of  It  is  not  rental  housing;  and 

(B)  most  of  the  balance  is  not  within  the 
financial  means  of  those  who  need  it  the 
most. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  although 
rent  controls  are  an  interference  with 
property  rights,  property  rights  have 
traditionally  been  interfered  with  when 
the  public  interest  is  involved.  Surely 
the  public  have  an  interest  In  providing 
adequate  rental  housing  for  those  many 
families  who,  because  of  the  increase  in 
our  population  and  the  postwar  shortage 
of  rental  housing  units  within  their 
means,  are  living  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. Surely  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country— the  public  interest— requires 
that  young  American  couples  should  be 
able  to  start  their  family  lives  under 
auspicious  conditions. 

The  fact  that  new  construction  is  still 
decontrolled  will,  I  believe,  gradually  re- 
duce the  need.  An  increasing  number 
of  rental  units  are  being  decontrolled  as 
the  need  diminishes. 

Furthermore,  an  amendment  for 
which  I  voted  and  which  was  adopted 
on  the  floor  provides  that  Federal  rent 
control  lapses  with  respect  to  any  given 
State  or  community  15  days  after  that 
State  or  community  determines  that 
there  is  no  further  need  for  Federal  rent 
control.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  highly 
salutary  arrangement,  providing  as  it 
does  for  a  maximum  of  local  control. 

I  also  voted  for  an  excellent  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  on  the  floor 
and  which  provides  that  landlords,  many 
of  whom  are  widows  and  old  people,  de- 
pendent entirely  on  the  rent  which  they 
receive,  shall  receive  a  fair  return  on 
the  rental  property  which  they  own. 
This  is  not  only  just ;  it  is  in  the  ultimate 
interest  of  the  tenants  since  otherwise 
these  rental  units  would  eventually  be- 
come slums. 

I  believe  that  on  balance  the  rent- 
cMitrol  bill  for  which  I  voted  Is  in  the 
public  interest. 


Ganfway,    Gangway,    Here    Comes 
Elephant — Dead  or  Alive? 


tbe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  XSBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  at  this  time  it  is  quite  oppor- 
tune for  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  generally, 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  fol- 
lowing matter: 

Ever  since  the  fifth  day  of  creation 
when  Ood  according  to  chapter  1,  verse 
25.  of  Genesis,  made  the  cattle  and 
creeping  things,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
earth  according  to  their  kinds  we  have 
been  either  blessed  or  cursed  with  ele- 


phants. Also  I  rather  fancy,  chat  from 
the  twilight  years  of  antiquity  up  to  tbe 
very  present,  elephants  have  been  front 
page  news  for  the  most  enlightened 
brains,  as  well  as  for  the  most  befuddled 
and  benighted  of  the  back  street,  and  the 
back  roads,  minds.  Most  all  of  those 
possessing  inquiring  intellects  have.  I 
dare  say,  wondered  perhaps  what  the 
elephant  really  was,  and  what  he  stood 
for,  what  he  was  thinking  about,  and 
most  of  all.  what  he  was  about  to  do 
presently,  and  thusly  they  have  won- 
dered, and  they  have  wondered,  and 
still  their  wonder  has  grown. 

Many  yesteryears  ago.  in  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  there  resided  a  veritable  old  pon- 
derous hulk  of  an  Irishman,  wlio  laid  off 
from  his  packinghouse  work,  one  bright 
summer's  day,  to  go  for  bis  very  first 
time  to  see  the  Barnum  and  Bailey  cir- 
cus, and  while  roaming  through  the 
menagerie,  he  chanced  to  come  upon  old 
Jumbo  the  biggest  elephant  in  all  of  tbe 
world — at  least  In  captivity.  As  these 
two  peers,  in  their  respective  created 
classes,  met  and  stood  gazing,  Intently 
and  wonderingly.  at  each  other.  Mr.  Egan 
shook  his  head  sadly  and  said  "Touse  is 
nather  a  harse  nor  a  cow.  as  you  stand 
there  throwin'  hay  in  your  face  wit' 
your  tail.  You're  a  big  rubber  bull."  In 
those  far-off  days  it  was  considered  a 
great  zoological  joke  on  Mr.  Egan.  but 
maybe  Mr.  Egan,  in  the  light  of  this 
year's  happenings,  in  this  same  Omaha, 
Nebr..  unconsciously  but  certainly  ex- 
prejsed  a  great  present-day  truth. 

The  perplexities  increase  as  we  read 
fables,  stories,  poems,  and  even  the  more 
factual  thinfs  concerning  the  elephant. 
He  is  now.  and  was  always  I  dare  say. 
the  enigma  of  all  of  the  known  enigmas, 
political  or  otherwise.  He  is  enigmatism 
personified. 

In  order  to  convince  you  and  in  order 
that  I  may  in  passing  lay  some  small 
claim  to  being  smatteringly  literary,  and 
also  in  order  to  help  to  throw  light  and 
not  heat  upon  the  various  elephant  prob- 
lems of  today.  I  wish  to  furnish  you  for 
mental  browsings  only,  the  following 
poem  by  John  G.  Saxe.  entitled  **The 
Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant,"  the  origi- 
nal thought  having  been  derived  from  a 
very  old.  old  fable: 

THX   BLIND   KKN    AMD  THX   ELEFBAMT 


(By  Joba  O.  Saae) 
It  w«s  six  men  of  Indostan 

To  learning  much  Inclined. 
Who  went  to  see  the  elephant 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind). 
That  each  by  observation 

Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  first  approached  the  elephant. 

And  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side. 

At  once  began  to  bawL 
"God  bless  me!  but  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  waU!" 

The  second,  feeling  at  the  tusk. 

Cried.    "Ho!  what  have  we  here 
8o  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharpY 

To  me  tls  might  clear 
This  wonder  at  an  elephant 

la  very  like  a  spear" 

The  third  approached  tha  animal. 

And  happening  to  take 
TIM  squirming  trunk  within  his  handa. 

Thus  boldly  up  up  and  spake. 
"I  see. '  qxKJth  he,  "the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snakeP 


The  foarth  reached  oat  his  eager  hand. 

And  felt  about  the  knee. 
"Ifhat  matt  this  wondrous  beast  Is  liks 

Is  mighty  plain."  quoth  he: 
"  "Tta  clear  enough  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  tree!" 

The  fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear 

6ald.  "E'en  the  bllnrtsst  man 
Can  teU  what  this  reaemblea  noalt 

Deny  the  fact  who  can, 
Tlua  marvel  of  an  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  fan!" 

The  Sixth  no  sooner  had  began 

About  the  beast  to  grope. 
Then,  seizing  on  the  swinging  tall 

That  fell  within  his  scope. 
1.  see,"  quoth  he.  "the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  roper* 


And  so  ttMM  men  ot  Iwlrwtan 

Disputed  load  and  long. 
Each  in  his  own  opinloD 

Exceeding  stiff  and  strong. 
TlXTUgh  each  was  partly  In  the  rlgjit. 

And  all  were  tn  the  wrong! 

(Copied  from  Anthology  of  Children's  Llt- 
eratxxre,  Johnson  A  Scott.) 

They  say  that  history  ever  repeats  it- 
self, and  perhaps  in  Omaha.  Nebr..  when 
the  Republican  Party  met  recently  in 
solemn  conclave  on  elephant  business, 
who  knows  but  that  some  of  the  lineal 
descendants  of  those  same  six  wise  men 
of  Indostan  were  there  in  goodly  force, 
or  perhaps  it  might  have  been  a  fam- 
ily reunion  of  the  blood  lines  of  those 
same  six  wise  men  from  staid  old  In- 
dostan. 

I  understand  that  at  the  Omaha  con- 
clave, they,  too,  debated  loud  and  long 
aboat  how  the  little,  big  man.  of  the 
strong  adjectives  and  nouns  fame,  was 
not  throwing  the  bull  but  was  throwing 
elephants  on  last  election  day  and  thusly 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  Paul 
Revere  could  ride  again — 
And  spread  tbm  alarm 

Through  every  Ifiddieeex  village  and  farm. 
For  the  country  folks  to  be  up  and  to  arm. 

And  that  political  gladiators  have  not 
been  bred  out  entirely,  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  far  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Partj  Is  concerned,  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  hare  been  living  tn  a  soft, 
decadent  Republic  on  a  supersoft  na- 
tional manna. 

But  getting  back  to  Omaha,  that  great 
city  of  the  jilains.  where  the  reception 
which  is  given  to  a  President  of  the  Re- 
imblic  Is  numberless,  yawning,  gaunt, 
empty  seats,  cometh  the  elephant,  and 
the  oest  mahouts  of  the  legions  of  wealth 
to  discover  all  of  the  rest  of  the  num- 
beriess  whys  and  the  wherefores  con- 
c^mf"!  the  smarting  question  of  the 
boar,  as  to  why  the  elephant  comes  so 
poUUcaUy  empty,  too.  back  to  tbe  town 
of  the  empty  seats,  with  such  a  vast 
horde — according  to  the  versions  of 
many — of  political  empty  heads.  And. 
oh,  yes.  so  that  the  refrigeration  would 
be  perfect  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 
Nature  also  sent  the  Nebraska  infan- 
tries of  snow  and  the  cold  and  the  sleet, 
and  the  ice,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  wild 
itasts  to  harass  and  to  scatter  and  whip 
•bout  the  Republicans  and  the  other 
remaining  real  withered  leaves,  to  l»ear 
these  great  wayfarers  from  hither  and 
joru  near  and  far,  sweet  company. 

Prom  tbe  foregoing  you  may  well  glean 
that  when  one  finally  gets  down  to  brass 


tacks,  as  one  always  eventually  must,  tbt 
whole  thing  was  a  wet,  cold,  windy  and 
empty  affair  in  the  town  of  tbe  empty 
seats. 

Some  of  the  more  hopeful  were  of  tbe 
decided  opinion  that  the  elephant 
not  dead,  and  that  the  head  mahout 
not  at  fault,  while  others  contended  that 
the  sweeping  kicks  of  tbe  ricphant.  wbiith 
Captain  Harry  had  rendered  lu>rg  d« 
combat,  were  nut  signs  cf  life  at  all.  but 
a  purely  natural  pbanoBMiMP  called  re- 
flex action  follovtef  rigor  nortis.  Of 
course  neither  tbe  Omaha  wake,  nor  the 
Omaha  autopsy,  disclosed  anything,  ex- 
cept that  the  leader:;,  even  In  "that  great 
party  of  the  better  minds,  and  the  better 
people"  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
all  too  humanly,  yes.  too  humanly. 


Ix>ve   to  anitelpate.   squander,   and 
pate,  an  that  old  busy  pate  hoarded  with  care. 

even  if  old  busy  pate  was  ainnbolized  as 
an  elephant. 

But  anyhow  finally  might  triumohed 
again  and  right  tracked  home  snivelling 
once  more. 

Since  the  Omaha  fiasco  much  has  been 
said  publicly  and  privately  about  how  to 
rejuvenate  the  elephant,  and  out  of  tbe 
political  gloom  came,  a  Bethlehem-like 
gleamin?  intellectual  ray,  from  none 
other  that  the  peerless  editorial  writer  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  democracy's 
strong  friend  and  ardent  supporter  at 
bygone  days,  the  Honorable  Harvey  New- 
branch,  who  contributed  to  JoumaUsm 
and  to  the  political  gladiators,  and  the 
vestal  virgins  and  the  populace,  tbat 
masterpiece  "God  Hates  a  CowanT* 
which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  AppendbE 
of  the  Rbcoro  at  page  A986.  having  been 
inserted  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  P. 
O'Hasa,  of  Minnesota,  on  the  21st  day  of 
February  1949.  and  which  editorial  be- 
cause of  its  previous,  wide  puk>iication  in 
many  newspapers  throughout  the  land  as 
w^  as  the  Cohcressional  Rscoko  need 
not  be  repeated  again  here. 

If  there  is  anything  tbat  Omaha  has 
more  in  profusicn  than  empty  audito- 
rium seats  for  a  Democratic  Preskicnt.it 
is  good  newspaper  men.  and  among  them 
verbal  cufllngs  are  the  order  of  the  day— 
a  real  pastime. 

In  Omaha,  both  sides  of  almost  every 
question  is  presented  in  some  way  or  an- 
other, even  if  sometimes  we  Democrats 
might  h&ve  to  go  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
to  do  it. 

I  now  wL^th  to  present  for  your  consid- 
eration the  following  editorial  from  the 
February  3d  Issue  of  the  Farmer-Labar 
Press,  written  by  my  dear  and  true  Dem- 
ocratic friend,  the  Honorable  George 
Woodward.  Sr..  of  Omaha,  Ndijr.,  and 
presently,  and  for  some  past  months  the 
editor  of  the  aforementioned 


Kveybody  likes  to  read  an  editorial  with 
plenty  of  peppe,  spice,  and  high-priced 
words  dropped  with  pneiaton  in  ttkrtr  propw 
place,  even  though  the  writer  chooses  for  hla 
subject  the  resurrection  of  an  organic  group 
as  dead  as  the  dodo  bird. 

The  leading  editorial  In  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  January  38.  written  by  Harvey 
Newbrazu:h.  was  a  masterptece.  It  was  a 
wond«ful  display  of  literary  ability,  and 
imleas  he  went  back  18  years  and  t&nmbed 
throiigh  the  flies  for  data  when  the  World- 
Herald    was    a   forecfta    Democratic    organ 
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undo'  lu  founder  and  publiaber.  the  late  Oll- 
laert  M.  ■Mtteock.  and  It  was  his  (Harreyl) 
Job  to  tea^ast  tbe  Republican  Party  from 
liell  to  breakfact  In  every  iasue.  his  article 
Ood  Bates  a  Coward  proves  that  age  haa  not 
aflMlMl  his  mental  facaltlBs  but  ha»  really 
improved  his  emotional  Impulse  and  keen 
wit. 

One  thing  we  can  say  for  Harvey  New- 
:  He  has  always  been  on  the  side  that 
his  help.  His  valiant  assistance  in 
nam II I  sill  Party  in  its  effort  and  final 
IB  f— "*»»fr  the  farmers  out  of  the 
mudhole.  and  his  lOBC  faarless.  and 
battle  to  rescue  labor  and  the  com- 
mon people  from  the  cruel,  merciless  heel 
at  ilsstiiiilam  of  the  Republican  Party  under 
the  sinwuiihiii  of  the  all-powerful  trusts 
and  monopolies  is  highly  appreciated  and 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Of  course,  the  able  and  talented  support 
of  Harvey  Newbranch  is  not  now  needed  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  But  we  were,  and  are, 
sorry  to  loaa  Udb — sorry  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  ■fwimloniil  the  party  just  at  the 
time,  with  his  noble  and  cotvaflwus  help, 
the  Democratic  Party  wrenched  tlia  Govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  organized  wealth 
and  gave  it  back  to  the  people.  Jxist  after 
big  business  had  swallowed  up  all  the  na- 
tional resoxirces  and  beginning  to  devour  each 
other,  and,  on  hended  knees  at  the  feet  of 
the  <leliverer.  the  new  Preeident.  Franklin  D. 
Booeevelt,  begged  him  with  real,  humble 
tears  of  agony  to  save  them  from  themselves 
and  preserve  humaa  dignity:  to  save  the 
Nation.  What  an  tasaMMM  share  in  the  glory 
of  liberating  tha  millions  of  starving  peo- 
ple Harvey  could  claim  had  he  remained 
with  the  party  to  enjoy  It.  What  a  pity  it  is 
to  loM  such  a  brilliant  mind  to  speak  for 
taMHmity.  But  the  loss  is  not  to  the  Demo- 
eratle  Party,  or  gain  to  the  Republican 
Party.  The  loss  is  to  Harvey  Newbranch 
himself  and  to  himself  alone.  The  new 
traU  laid  for  him  to  follow  led  him  into  po- 
litical exile,  and  may  God  (who  hates  a  cow- 
ard) have  mercy  on  this  political  outcast. 
If  the  Democratic  Party  had  swung  so  wide 
th«  traditions  ha  so  highly  respected, 
of  laaTlnff  tha  ship,  why  did  not 
WawlwsiM  li  use  his  great  influence  In 
ptlattnf  tt  back  to  its  mocnr?  Either  he  was 
an  Imposter  in.  or  traitor  to,  the  Democratic 
Party  all  the  years  he  served  as  editor  in 
on  the  World-Herald  under  Hitchcock, 
hla  afforts  now  to  keep  his  place  and 
bia  way  ts  well  and  cleverly  concealed 
hypocrisy  I  should  rather. believe  tbe  latter 
Is  true.  Bead  the  fourth  paragraph  of  his 
article : 

"But  the  BapaMlaan  Party  has  lacked  tha 
courage  to  aqr  viMM  tia  rank  and  file  bellave. 
Out  of  hunger  for  tha  fleahpots  It  has  lacked 
the  patriotism,  the  loyalty,  to  stand  up  for 
the  free  Republic  of  the  founding  fathers 
•ad  to  fight  for  it.  Due  to  that  lack  of  nuval 
•oarage,  of  loyalty  to  the  Amarleaa  eread. 

the  sole 
advancing  tlda. 
Itself  without  a  spokaaman.  without  a 
ghainr*""  to  proelal^n  and  battle  for  its  tra- 
glorious  creed.  And  it  finds  tha 
-Arm     foundations     of     Its     temple 


No  one  but  with  the  soul' of  Harvey  New- 
branch  could  have  written  that  paragraph. 
and  no  one  but  s  knave  would  rtak  his  read- 
itampt  by  trying  to  hide  the  sig- 
)  Of  tha  advocacy  of  adherence  to  tra- 
and  tte  long  >ttaDd>i  mlaary.  In  the 
of  a  well-wrtttan  pangra^. 
After  all.  what  la  tha  American  craad? 
What  Is  tha  traditional,  glorious  creed  for 
which  Mr.  Nawbranch  can  find  no  champion 
In  hla  naMf  agopUd  Bcpubllcan  Party  T 
rve  baan  ptaMtag  along,  following  tha  tra- 
dition of  doing  as  I  please,  most  of  the  time 
(the  only  American  tradition  that  really  ap- 
peals to  me)  and  doing  the  things  I  am  told 
to  do.  sooM  of  the  time  (fatloadBg  tba  Amsr- 
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most  repulsive  to  me) ,  for  as 

not  quite,  or  more,  than  Har- 

and.   I   confess,   I   do   not 

iie  glorious  American  creed  Is. 

glorious  American  creed,  to  me 

the  blessed  sacred  creeds  work- 

and  the  brotherhood  of  man 

and  not  the  single  creed  of  a 

to  build  an  Insurmountable 

the  rich  and  the  poor  and  deslg- 

as  the  true  representative  of 

3f  man. 

advancement  in  science  and  in- 

ress  was  not  required  to  follow 

or   tradition,  while  Harvey's 

?arty  ts  always  throwing  sprags 

of  Government  progress  by  de- 

we   follow   the    traditions   of 

n,   Thomas   Jefferson   and 

and   none  of  those   iUus- 

1  aen  were  better  equipped  to  cope 

CO  nplicated  affairs  of  government 

than   would   a   modem   school 


delaocratlc   supremacy  the  United 

Govefnment  has  advanced  further  in 

with   Industry   in   the   past    16 

n  all  the  previous  years  of  its 

still  It  has  some  catching  up  to 
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Ifiragraph  In  the  splendidly  wrlt- 
the  Republican  convert,  Harvey 
follows  : 

do  not  respond   to  any  such 
too,  hate  a  coward.    They  de- 
They  hunger  for  a  leader- 
faith.    They  will  accept  a  brave 
leadership   tainted   even   with 
and  absolutism  rather  than  a 
t  tiat  crawls — and  trails  its  flag." 
to  Pendergastlsm  Is  an  intended 
President,  it  la  also  a  boomer- 
and    all    the    aspirants    to    the 
m  the  Republican  ticket.     The 
Harry   Truman    proves,    conclu- 
the  people,   by  long  experience, 
that  any  President  elected  on 
ticket  Is  obligated  and  hog- 
business  and  answerable  to  the 
Ig  business  as  they  always  have 
that,  having  renovated  the 
from  the  corruption  and  stench 
by     Harding.     Coolidge     and 
people  are  going  to  keep  It  that 


alarmed.   Harvey.     Whatever   ism 
you  Into  writing  that  article 
of  the  Republican  pow-wow 
week,  the  Democrate  will  not 
totalitarianism.     Freedom  of 
accept  the  direction  of  ite  poU- 
hdvertisers  will  not  be  disturbed, 
ves  of  the  Republican  Party, 
10  years,  have  done  nothing  in 
in  peace  and  war.  but  obstruct 
Constructive     legislation.      They 
lifting  of  the  arms  embargo; 
lease;    against   rationing,    and 
lUre  Introduced.     Their 
,    an tievery thing    attl- 
everything  but  capital  and  big 
the  Republicans  slid  into  con- 
louse  and  Senate  2  years  ago  la 
example  of  their  favorltlam 
corporations  at  the  espanaa  of 
laai.  and  labor.    For- 
daaaoaatratlon  waa  made   In 


voters  to  frustrate  their  Inten- 

back  the  clock  to  the  time  of  the 

t  William  Howard  Taft.  and  the 

■lected   ttM  Fraaldant   and    re- 

cont  tjl  of  tha  BmM  and  Senate. 

Repu  >llcan  Party  is  all  washed  up.     It 

s  substitute  for  the  Democratic 

agteaable  to  the  voters.     There  is 

I  ulttlcal  organ  to  govern  at  Waah- 

iepubllcan  Party  has  playad  tte 


jpu  wUl  find  that  proverb.  "God 

"  originated  at  the  gambling 

not  supported  by  gospol  truth. 
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Oae-Way  Trade  Won't  Work,  an  Artidt 
by  Sol  Bloom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  K££ 

OF  WZST  VIBCIWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  including  an  article  by  our  late  col- 
league. Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  passing  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
article,  entitled  "One-Way  Trade  Won't 
Work"  appeared  in  This  Week,  a  mag- 
azine section  of  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  published  March  13,  1949,  a  few 
days  after  Mr.  Bloom's  untimely  death. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  last  of  many  other 
contributions  on  public  affairs  made  by 
the  distinguished  statesman  during  a 
long  life  of  service  to  his  country.  The 
article  follows: 

Onk-Wat  Trade  Wont  Work 

(By  Sol  Bloom,  chairman.  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee) 

The  world  outside  of  the  United  States  is 
running  out  of  dollars.  And  unless  we  do 
something  about  It  we  are  going  to  be  run- 
ning out  of  prosperity. 

What  It  simmers  down  to  is  that  we  are 
enjoying  the  biggest  business  boom  in  our 
history  because  we  have  the  largest  foreign 
market  we  have  ever  had.  If  we  let  ourselves 
get  mouse- trapped  Into  losing  that  foreign 
mxu-ket.  It's  going  to  be  the  1930  depression 
all  over  again. 

In  1947  we  sold  $14,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  to  the  world,  but  we  only  bought 
$6,000,000,000  from  the  outelde.  At  that 
rate,  in  spite  of  the  Marshall  plan,  whatever 
dollars  there  are  in  the  world  must  inevitably 
come  home  to  roost  in  the  United  Stetes. 
When  that  happens,  other  nations  will  have 
nothing  left  with  which  to  buy  our  goods — 
and  that  will  mean  unemployment  and 
depression.     One-way  trade  Jtist  won't  work. 

The  only  way  we  can  keep  what  we  haTa 
now  Is  by  making  sure  that  other  natloaa 
can  sell  to  us  so  they  can  get  the  money  to 
buy  what  we  have. 

If  It  means  a  sacrifice  here  and  there  along 
the  line,  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  it. 
because,  bluntly,  we  can't  live  In  heaven 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  living  In  hell. 

THX    GOLDEN   SCO 

The  last  Congress,  by  limiting  our  recipro- 
cal trade  agreemente  to  1  year  and  setting 
up  a  complicated  tariff  commission,  did  a 
fine  Job  of  whetting  the  ax  to  kill  the  gooae 
that  Is  laying  the  golden  egg. 

The  big  job  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  is 
going  to  face  is  amending  that  legislation  so 
that  we  can  do  something  about  it  before 
It's  too  late. 

Tariff  ts  a  funny  word.  Most  i)eople 
Imagine  It  is  something  concerned  solely  with 
high  finance  and  the  importing  and  export- 
ing business.  Forget  it.  Tariff  concerns 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  Tariff  la  a  wall;  foreign  goods  climb 
It  by  paying  a  tax. 

In  countries  where  IndustrlalliaUon  Is  in 
a  primitive  state,  tariffs  are  nacaaaary  to  giva 
the  home  team  enough  of  an  advantage  to 
let  It  stey  in  business. 

In  Industrial  ctiuntrles  Ilka  tha  Utoltad 
States,  where  mechanical  advantagaa  ofltot 
cheap  foreign  labor,  high  tarirrs  are  red-lwl 
dangars.  If  foreign  goods  cant  sell  here,  for- 
eign nations  won't  have  the  money  to  buy 
what  wa  sell. 
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One  at  my  constitoenu  Is  a  clothing  man- 
100  suite  a  day,  which 
ilde  return  on  his  mveat- 
ment.  Seventy-five  percent  of  tbeae  ha  saUa 
here  in  the  United  Stetes;  tbe  rest  go  abrtMd. 
If  Europe  can't  buy  those  other  25  suite,  his 
factory  Is  going  to  tfiat  down  In  part.  And 
to  continue  to  asalta  a  proOt.  he  ia  fotaig  to 
have  to  add  p>art  of  the  cost  of  the  25  sotta 
he  doesn't  make  to  the  75  he  does.  Result: 
the  price  of  suite  goes  up. 

The  trouble  with  tariff  ts  that  we  have  too 
much  politics  In  it  and  not  eno\igh  stetes- 
manahip. 

That  mistake  is  caused  by  the  writing  of  a 
tariff  bUl  from  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
basis  of  "you  vote  for  ma  and  I'U  vote  for 
you." 

Australia  is  the  wortd^  Mggaat  wool  pro- 

Wa  don't  grow  enough  for  our  needs,  yet  we 
have  a  restrictive  tariff  en  wool  that  keeps 
Australia's  crop  out  of  our  market  or  lets  it  m 
at  such  a  cost  to  the  Australians  that  they 
can't  buy  our  goods.  A  special  interest  in 
the  United  Stetes  has  been  served  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  haa  bad  to  suffer. 


PAB-BSACHXaa 


.TS 


In  1930.  when  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
went  into  effect,  it  made  us  the  most  heavily 
protected  country  in  the  worl'^.  You  know 
the  result.  A  stock-market  crash  that  might 
have  been  a  localised  depression  swept  the 
world  and  finally  helped  produce  a  war  from 
which  we  haven't  recovered. 

Since  1934  wa  have  been  whtttUng  at  that 
tariff  by  reetproeal  trade  agraoBeolB.  Theaa 
say,  "If  you  let  my  goods  in  your  country, 
I'll  let  ycin-  goods  in  mine.**  Over  a  period  of 
years  we  managed  to  get  some  sort  of  sense 
into  foreign  trade. 

Then  last  year  when  the  tarliBi  came  up 
tat  renewal,  tha  Oeailiardt  bill  paaaed.  attpu- 
lattng  that  inataad  of  making  agraemaxta 
for  3  years  with  other  countries,  as  we  had 
been  doing,  the  agreemente  were  made  for 
only  1  year. 

World  busbMBBman.  no  matter  how  badly 
dey  needed  doBaia,  were  scared  off.  They 
had  loat  tbe  gWMBty  of  a  stable  bualnsaa. 
Bliiupfsii  Buuivftaluilng  for  export  went 
Into  a  slump.  Some  of  the  protariff  people 
have  tried  to  throw  a  amoka  screen  around 
the  qttaatiuu  by  saying  that  labor  ia  dead 
act  agalnat  tariff  reductions  because  cheap 
ftirvign  labor  can  produce  products  we  cant 
undersell. 

Tile  beet  way  to  answer  that  Is  to  ten  the 
story  told  me  by  a  labor  leader  about  the 
factory  that  one  of  the  automobile  menu- 
tacturers  built  in  India  to  get  cheap  labor. 
Tbe  labor  was  cheap  enough,  all  right.  But 
afto*  they  had  added  and  subtracted  and 
done  a  few  other  things  they  found  It  coat 
more  to  produce  a  car  In  India  than  it  did 
In  Detroit.  The  reaaon  is  that  ipe  have  be- 
ao  aldlled  in  mass  production 
how  cheap  the  labor  we 
we  can  still  show  a  profit. 

We  may  have  needed  protection  ba^  tn 
the  days  when  cur  Infant  Industries  were 
just  getting  started,  but  today  we  have 
grown  to  aoeh  a  stattire  that  pmtoctloa  of 
that  aort  is  about  as  much  tise  to  us  aa  a 
pair  of  white  duck  pante  at  the  North  Pole. 

NO  aoM,SaB.  NO  SU5Z:«SSS 

The  dollar  altuatton  la  the  crux  cd  the  mat- 
tv.  Tha  dollar  la  now  the  intamaOonal 
medium  at  exchange.  If  you  Ihivb  doilara 
you  are  in  bmiiiaBB;  without  them  you  must 
raaort  to  barter. 

If  Bolivia  has  an  Item  like  tin. 
need,   and   they   need  American 
have  no  doUaia.  let  ua  make  it  aa  atao^ile  aa 
poaaitafe  tat  tbam  to  eirhange  their  ttn  tac 


not  remain  in  the  Russian  sphere  of  In- 
fluenee  very  long.  But  we  must  make  it  at- 
traeti'pa  to  them  to  trade  wtttt  ua.  We  cant 
do  it  if  we  have  a  tariff  wall  they  cannot 
climb. 

Right  now.  Canada  is  our  beet  custaoMr. 
Tlkey  have  13.000.OCO  people  and  we  have 
about  11  times  as  many,  yet  we  liaee  a  tariff 
wall  tlMt  la  aimnaad  to  protoet  rm  ttam 
them.  Bamtham  I  dont  see  It.  I  dont  aae 
little  Canada  taking  any  important  dice  of 
world  trade  away  from  us.  But  because  of 
laet  year's  tariff  revlakui.  Canada  had  to  cut 
down  c»i  her  importe  of  American  gooda.  the 
trouble  b^ng.  <tf  course,  no  doUam. 

AU.  TOGBTHaa 


We  have  an 
but  that  doaant  mean  tfs  going  to  cantlnne 
Ind^lnttely.  We  have  prosperity  became  of 
world  trade.  The  only  way  we  can  keep  It 
is  by  making  our  tartfT  laws  work  the  great- 
eat  good  for  the 
Interests  must  be 
privileges  curtailed.  The  wcHrld  ts  going  to 
get  well  all  together  or  not  at  all. 

A  lot  of  people  dont  seem  to  see  that.  The 
a$bar  day  a  man  came  Into  my  oOlee.  "Look." 
he  aaltf.  that  tariff  cut  la  going  to  cut  the 
national  Income  about  $1,000,000  a  year." 

'^es."  I  said,  'that  is  true,  gtawe  we  have 
147.000.000  people  here,  your  share  Is  a  little 
lem  than  a  penny.  However.  Ill  make  up 
the  difference.  Here's  a  penny."  I  handed 
It  to  him.    And  do  you  know,  he  took  it. 


Feiienil  Aid  to  Educatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Mondag  March  21, 1949 


Mr.  LbCOMPTE.    Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my  remaito  tai  tlie  Cot- 

GRSSsioNAL  RECORD,  I  dcsirc  to  include 
therein  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Shields  Council.  Knights  of  Cerium- 
bus.  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  on  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill: 

Iowa  Scan  Ootjwcn., 
K>mins  OF  CoLtrsars. 
Oftitinwa.  fowa,  Mmreh  14,  1949. 
Ron.  Kabl  LaOoMPis. 

Bouae  of  RepresemtmUvta, 

WmakimgUuL.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Six:  I  am  attaching  resolution  paaaad 
by  our  council  i^weaentlng  our  000  members 
at  a  recent  meeting. 
I  feel  tbMt  we  are  entitled  to  expect  the 
eonaldemtlan  tat  our   Catholic   chU- 
dren  legarcDeaa  of  whether  they  attend  pub- 
lic or  parodilal  schooL    We  will  appreciate 
favorable   action   en    your   part   when   the 
TTsamaa  bin  (S.  348)  comes  up  for  oonatdaca- 
tloB  by  tbe  nghty^bst  Oong^esB. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Kmicbts  op  CaLcmrs, 

A.   P.   BUJEK. 

CrTBHd  Kni§ht. 

■KS(H.CTZOH 


Of  eowaa.  lain  the 
at  the  naUoBBnov  la  the 

hit  would  very  much  Uka  to 
«a.    II  they  could  I 


At  a  recent  meeUng  at  oar  eouaeU,  Gen- 
aral  Shields  Council.  Knlghta  at  Ootumbua. 

tkm  hOl  oaMa  up.  It  irae  tha  undmatand- 
Ing  of  the  aaaMban  that  at  laaet  the  aafecy 
and  health  haBaftta  ftar  tha  aehooi  etaUdren 
are  not  sectarian  and  onlv  indirectly  edUfe»> 
li  la  true  th^  they  ean  beat  he  ad- 


tba  s^ool  system 
all  our  AmCTlcan 


aotne  medium  other 
ought  to  be  found  so 
children  can  benefit 

With  this  thought  in  mind  our  ooimeU 
drew  up  the  followtBg  reaolotton: 

'ReaoUted.  That  the  Paderal  aid  to  educa- 
tlon  btn  be  frwuwdatad  an  aa  to  tttetade  tbe 
weU-heing  at  idl  ear  ehUdhfen.  rsgardtaea 
of  Faoa.  cokw,  or  creed:  that  the  Federal  aid 
buSxaOm,  as  a  basic  requirement,  health  and 
safety  benefits  for  nonpublic  school  children: 
that  this  aid  be  administered  without  dls* 
crimination  as  is  the  Natlanal  School  Liuch 
Act  of  1946." 

Rer.  T.  C. 
H.  H. 

J.  D.   VACCHAlf, 

Camnmittee, 


General  Palaski  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REllCARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBXaBNTATIVBS 

MondoB.  March  21,  1949 

Ifr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instrucUoos  of  the  Re- 
publican delegation  in  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
rewntatives  Irom  Ifaasachuaetts  to  in- 
sert in  the  Appendbc  of  the  Bacon  eapku 
of  resolutions,  petitions,  and  memorihls. 
which  may  be  sent  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  that  delegBttan,  and.  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RscoKO.  I  now  insert  a  r^qluOaa 
of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Woccc*- 
ter.  Mass..  petitioning  the  ConVMi  of 
the  Uatted  Stetes  to  pasa  tHe  Oeneral 


Beeclutlon  memcrlallatag  the  CUmgiwss  of 
the  United  States  to  paaa,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  ^iprove.  If 
paaaed.  the  Oeneral  Puhaid^  Memorial 
Day  feaolutkm  now  pending  In  Caogrem 

Whereas  a  reaolutlaa  providing  lot  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea  of  America  to 
proclaim  October  II  of  each  year  as  Gen- 
eral Puiaakl'a  Ifaiiinflsl  Day  for  the  otaaerv- 
ance  and  canmHUEBtfaan  of  the  daatli  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Caatanlr  Pnlaakl  la 
In  the  preaent  mmlon  at  the  matted 
Congraas:  and 

Whereas  the  Ilth  day  of  October  177B  Is 
the  date  In  American  history  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Brig.  Gen.  CaataBir  Polaskl.  who 
died  tram  wotmda  tacaliwd  on  October  9, 
IT79,  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  Ga^  and 

Whereas  the  Statea  at  Arkansas.  California, 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  nunols.  Indiana,  Ken- 
to^y.  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
>H«.^ig«n     Mlmwwota. 

Hampahfra.  Hew  JoBaay.  Hem  York, 
Ohio.  PBumFlvania.  Scmth  CaroUoa, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  Waat  Virginia,  Wlaconain. 
and  other  Statea  at  the  Union,  through  legis- 
lative enactment  deatgnatad  October  II  of 
each  year  as  General  Putaakil  Hmorlal  Day; 
and 

it  Is  fitting  that  the  tectmlng 
at  this  day  be  eommemoratcd 
with  suitable  patriotic  and  public  exercises 

nswjlutlnnary  War  mad 

WhsKM  the  Oongreaa  of  the  United 
of  America  has  by  legMattve  aimnttiaiU  daa- 
«;i[t»«t»»t  from  OetDbar  11.  nW.  to  October 
II.  194fl.  to  be  General  Pulaakl's  Memorlai 
Day  in  United  Statea  of 
Xoce.  batt 


*s«- 


I 
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;  by  U«  Citf  Connea  of  Vu  CUy  of 
mmd  SUt€  of  MmtmrhuaetU: 
1.  Tbat  we  iMnby  memorUUat 
and  peUUon  Mm  Coognm  of  the  United 
to  pM*.  ftDd  tlM  PrMklmt  of  tlie 
I  to  nnBUW.  If  pansd.  tbe  0«n- 
I'l  llemartel  Day  rMotutloa  now 
.  tn  the  United  Stmtcs  Oongrtw. 
2.  Th*t  certified  copies  of  this  reaolu- 
tton.  proi>erly  aaUMnUcatcd.  be  sent  forth- 
wltb  to  the  PTHldmt  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  tbs  UattMl  SUtes.  and 
e*ch  ot  the  United  States  BmaaMn  and  Rep- 

iiaetts. 
10.  10«. 
CsAius  p.  Jiff  Sci±nut. 

Mayor. 


Pessioas  for  EM«t  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   XIW  TCHUC 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  21, 1949 

Mr.  EDWm  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rzcoto,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  I  made  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee: 

Mr.  Chatrman.  a<  one  who  has  always  ez- 
prcsMd  stroe;  feeling  in  favor  of  Increased 
banafits  to  our  elder  people.  I  am  glad  to 
appoar  before  your  committee  to  testify  In 
fSTOr  ot  H.  R.  2135  and  H.  R.  2136. 

It  la  my  hope  that  such  a  measure  will 
be  soon  reported  to  the  whole  House  In  order 
that  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  voting 
for  lagWatian  I  pnanlsed  to  fight  unceasing- 
ly for  wben  I  first  come  to  Congress  tn  No- 
Tcmber  1090. 

During  these  past  10  years,  the  subject  of 
adequate  pensions  for  the  sged  has  become 
so  prominent.  I  dare  say  It  Is  now  the  fore- 
issue  before  the  country  and  the  Con- 


A  daeada  ago.  I  can  wan  racall.  this  subject 
was  roaaKlarsrt  in  huafe-huah  tones.  It  was 
taboo.  Today,  our  citizens  in  all  wallu  of 
life  openly  clamor  for  Its  early  acceptance  by 
Congress  axul  mere  than  that,  look  upon 
us  to  make  it  a  reality. 

In  my  opinion,  citizens  who  reach  the  age 
of  60  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
otir  Ooztftitutlon  as  those  not  as  old.  The 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness must  not  end  at  any  fljwd  point  in 
life,  so  long  as  life  sustains. 

Unfortunately  9  out  of  10  persons  find 
themselTes  wlt.hout  siilBclent  means  to  sur- 
TlTs  wlien  they  reach  their  later  years.  Often 
they  cannot  find  employment,  and  are  bereft 
of  all  income. 

This  presents  a  most  forlorn  picture  and 
which  clearly  points  out  how  much  the 
MMns  of  tills  great  land  are  deprived 
of  o«r  Oonatitution's  priTUegcs.  suppoaadly 
guaranteed  to  all  tiic  people. 

Of  cotirae.  the  argtunmt  is  immadioiaty 
ralaad  whenever  a  votes  spcalts  out  for  poD- 
sions.  Uiat  oxu  social-security  system  is  grad- 
ually being  perfactad  and  wUl  take  care  of 
the  retired. 

To  b*  parfactly  tnak.  I  do  not  feel  ttuit 
social  sacurtly  wfU  afor  bs  adaquate  the  way 
it  la  DOW  conceived.  In  tiie  first  place,  only 
a  sagiiisni  of  tiie  people  is  covered.  True, 
much  progress  has  bean  OMds  in  blanlutlng 
more  and  more  under  it.  But  we  are  moving 
too  slowly. 

»0lMtllH  back  to  tlae  BUI  of  Rlghu.  all  our 
paopla  slMVld  be  able  to  expect  equal  basic 
treatment.  The  pursuit  of  happiness  otight 
to  be  fair  for  all.    Tou  cannot  limit  ftwda- 
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mental  Amei  lean  rights  to  a  group  here  and 
there.  Rasp  ictaiile  retirement  ought  to  l)e  a 
fundamental  prlvUege  and  it  ought  to   be 


available  to 
A 


HI. 


tuilvers4i  old-age  pension  plan  geared 
to  the  basic  economy  is  what  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  be  able  to  look 
forsrard  to. 

Why  shoiAd  John  L.  Lewis  crack  the  whip 
and  gain  tli  0  a  month  for  a  handful  of  coal 
mUlions  of  the  rest  of  us  are 
1  he  cold? 
Why  shou  d  a  comparative  few  who  happen 
to  be  fortu]  ate  enough  to  work  for  Federal 
3ovemments  enjoy  comfortable 
rhlle  the  great  masses  have  no 
Income  aft^:^  they  leave  productive  employ- 
ment? 

Why  shotid  other  pressure  groups  descend 
Wash  Ington.  calling  vociferously  for 
foUoifers    to    benefit    from    piecemeal 


miners  whe|i 
left  out  In 


and   State 
retlrenient 


upon 
their 


pension  pro  ;rams  while  there  are  still  a  ma- 


jority left 
approved  b] 


Just  such  a 


of  this  pro]  osal. 


\  maided  after  their  schemes  are 
Congress? 

There  is  <iily  one  answer  to  all  these  ques- 
tions. We  c  we  It  to  America  to  devise  a  plan 
which  assuies  every  citizen  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  prrtlclpate  In  a  basic  old-age  pen- 
sion plan 

Since  thi  gross  income  tax  proposed  in 
H.  R.  2135  and  H.  R.  2136  would  gear  the 
banefits  to  mr  basic  national  economy,  and 
aSnee  it  wot  id  provide  the  benefldartes  with 
an  Income  1  >vel  which  In  times  like  the  pres- 
ent would  approximate  the  level  that  the 
new  studiei  of  the  minimum  wage  have 
clearly  shorn  to  be  necessary  for  decent 
living  by  ladlTiduals  throughout  this  Na- 
tion, thereiore.  I  believe  these  bills  embody 


plan.    I  am  urging  the  adoption 


Eidt  ( Taxes  on  TransportatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOrt.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   ORZCOM 

IN  THE  iOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mmday.  March  21,  1949 


Mr 

leave    to 

RBCOSO,  I 

morlal  of 
Oregon : 


A>  GET  J.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
nclude  the  following  joint  me- 
he  Legislature  of  the  State  of 


S  ;nate  Joint  Memorial  12 


To  the 
reaen 
A  merick 

We.    youj 
House  of 
gon.  in 
respectfully 

Whereas 
during  the 
poaad  an 
amounts  oi 
transportio^ 
ctuu^ea  for 

Whereas 
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Horiprable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
ives    of    the    United    States    of 
tn  Congress  assembled: 
memorialists,    the   Senate    and 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
ve  session   assembled,   most 
represent  and  petition  as  follows: 
he  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
recent  wartime  emergency,  im- 
tax  on  transportation  In  the 
15  percent  of  carrier  cliarges  for 
persons  and  3  percent  of  carrier 
transporting  property:  and 
(uch  taxes  were  added  to  the  reg- 
charges  of  the  carriers  and  col- 
passengers  and  shippers,  thereby 
Lhelr  transportation  costs  by  the 
such  taxes:  and 

such  excise  taxes.  t>ased  as  they 
paroantagea  of  transportation 
an  unfair  Inirden  on  long- 
shippers  and  long-distance  travelers: 


fat 


this  unequal  burden  places  Ore- 
at  a  disadvantage  in  compet- 
located  closer  to  consuming 
and 


Whereas  the  emergency  which  caused  the 
Imposition  of  such  excise  taxes  has  passed 
and  there  is  now  no  good  reason  for  con- 
tinuing this  unequal  snd  discriminatory 
bxirden  upon  the  people  of  the  West:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  (the  house  of  representativet  joint- 
ly concurring  therein),  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be.  and  it  hereby  is,  me- 
morialized to  repeal  the  acts  Imposing  such 
excise  taxes;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  be.  and  he  hereby  is,  directed 
to  send  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  and  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress  from  the  Stata 
of  Oregon. 

Adapted  by  senate,  March  5.  1949. 
WnxiAM  E.  Walsh, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Concurred  in  by  house,  March  11.  1949. 
Frakk  J.  Van  Dtkz. 

Speaker  of  House. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORB«ACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert 
the  following  excellent  explanation  of  the 
testimony  of  wartime  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  Hon.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes, 
now  restored  to  his  post  sis  Seth  Low  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  This  exposition,  worthy 
of  deep  consideration,  has  been  prepared 
by  one  of  my  valued  friends,  a  Catholic 
priest  who  for  five  successive  years  has 
given  the  invocation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Pan  American  Day,  April 
14.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming, 
associate  editor  of  the  Americas  and 
World  Affairs,  who  received  from  the 
Catholic  University  of  Chile,  a  pontifical 
institution,  the  only  honorary  doctor  of 
divinity  degree  ever  bestowed  by  that 
university  upon  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Having  in  mind  the 
national  interest  of  our  country,  the 
statement  of  this  outstanding  scholar 
and  educator  may  be  recommended  for 
study  to  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

STATXMEMT  OF  OK.  JOSIPH  T.  THOBNING 

One  of  the  ablest  correspondents  of  tha 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Raymond  Danlell.  in 
his  piece  for  the  Svmday,  March  «,  edition, 
wrote  as  follows: 

•To  omit  Spain  from  a  Mediterranean  pact. 
in  the  view  of  military  and  naval  men.  is  to 
leave  as  dangerous  a  hole  in  It  as  the  ab- 
sence of  Eire  leaves  in  the  Atlantic  Fact. 
Yet  the  last  war  was  won  by  the  Allies  with- 
out any  aid  from  Eire  or  Spain  and.  so  far 
as  the  latter  is  concerned,  with  Ul -con- 
cealed hostility." 

How  much  time.  If  any.  Mr.  Danlell  spent 
in  Spain  during  World  War  II.  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  aware,  however,  that  a  trained  his- 
torian, Mr.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  events  which  are  alluded  to 
In  the  above  paragraph.  Moreover,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  late  President  Franklin  D. 


Boosevelt  United  States  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
not  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  that 
country,  except  where  they  ootndded  with 
otir  own.  but  in  order  to  provide  for  our  own 
security  and  welfare  in  a  war  with  a  dan- 
gerous, treacherous  foe.  Unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, the  factual  reports  of  this  arholar. 
who  was  on  the  spot,  merit  at  least  equal 
consideration  with  those  of  a  carresponclait 
who  nov  asserts  that  Spain  acted  toward  tis. 
with  ill-concealed  lioetUlty. 

May  I  auggeat  that  Mr.  Daniell's  venlan  of 
hlstcry  ba  compared,  chapter  and  verse,  with 
the  most  recent  rehearsal  of  fact  by  war- 
time Amijaasador  Hayes?  This  Important 
document  is  now  available,  thanks  to  the 
initiative  of  Senates'  Jamzs  E.  Museat.  in  the 
CoxCTXSSioKAL  Rzcoes  for  February  21.  11K9. 
Although  the  entire  report  is  newsworthy.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  quote  one  paragraph,  a 
masterpiece  of  historical  condensation. 
This  reads  as  follows: 

"Under  Spain's  Foreign  Minister  (now  Am- 
Ijassador  at  Large  Don  Joa^  Felix  de  Lequerlca 
in  the  United  States),  as  well  as  vmder  his 
predecessor.  Count  Francisco  Jordana,  the 
Spanish  Foreign  OfBce.  with  the  obvious  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  the  Spanish  state, 
granted  us  more  favor  than  did  any  otlier 
neutral  government,  wliether  Sweden.  Tur- 
key. Switzerland,  or  Portugal.  Not  only  did 
the  Spanish  Government  pledge  itself  not  to 
Interfere  in  any  way  with  our  fateful  land- 
ings and  campaign  in  North  Africa.  Not  only 
did  It  assure  us  as  early  as  February  1943 
that  It  would  join  us  in  war  if  the  Axis  should 
attempt  an  Invasion  of  Spain.  Not  only  did 
it  permit  us  to  use  Spain  as  the  base  for  in- 
valuable espionage  of  Axis  activities  in  France 
and  the  Mediterranean,  it  also  accorded  tis 
impcatant  positive  favors.  It  allowed  us  to 
get  over  IJOO  American  airmen  safely  across 
the  peninsula,  without  any  intenunent.  It 
permitted  the  transit  and  exit  of  over  25.000 
members  of  the  French  resistance  movement 
as  reinforcements  for  the  Allied  amUes  in 
North  Africa.  It  choked  off  export  of  strategic 
war  materials  to  Germany  liefore  any  other 
neutral  tiad  done  so.  SpaizL,  too.  was  the 
first  country  to  conclude  a  permanent  air 
agreement  with  us.  and  one  whereby  we  were 
enabled  to  obtain  landing  righU  for  mlUtary 
as  well  as  civilian  planes.  In  the  U^t  of  aU 
such  facts,  it  is  simply  hypocritical  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  Spain  tias  been 
hostile  to  us  and  should  therefore  l)e  treated 
as  a  pariah  aaaong  the  nations  It  cartatnty 
belies  the  solamn  aaaurances  which  PreaMeat 
Roosevelt  gave  to  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
state  in  writing  in  November  1942." 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  as  Senator  Mt:>bat 
baa  helped  to  empiiasiae.  that  propaganda  of 
tbm  Soviet  Union,  and  its  cooaOona  or  un- 
aowrtmn  apotogiatt  and  appaaaaca  in  this 
country,  has  aerrad.  capedally  daring  the  last 
3  years,  to  conceal  from  the  American  people 
the  signal  serrices  which  Spain  rendered  us 
In  the  critical  war  years  of  1M2  to  1M5.  and 
to  induce  our  Goreminant  to  a«lopt  toward 
Spain  a  poUcy  which  can  only  ha  recanted  as 
contrary  to  Amarlcan  taiterests  and  deroga- 
tory of  American  honor. 

The  good  counsel  of  Dr.  Hayes,  now  re- 
Btorad  to  his  post  as  Seth  Low  profaaaor  of 
hlatory  in  Columbia  Umverslty,  may  ba  takan 
to  heart  b^  all  i  niiiMaiUatiai  columnMa. 
and  newapaople.  indudim  tba  usually  ac- 
curate Mr.  Danlell.  The  exact  words  of  Pn>> 
f essor  Hayes  read  as  follows : 

"Our  f  elkjw-citiaens  should  be  enlightened. 
not  daeelTed.  alwut  the  actual  facts  in  the 
attvatlon." 

Rnally.  I  should  like  to  make  daar  that 
nattXier  farmer  Ambassador  Hayes  nor  I  ar- 
self.  who  have  always  been  uacomprotnlaing 
foes  of  racial  ch-  religious  bigotry,  would  say 
a  single  word  to  'avor  alliances  with  openly 
Fascist  states.  And  I  am  eanfldnit  tbat  my 
friend.  Cariton  Hayes.  woRdd  apaa  tfaact  any 
distortion  of  the  ncord.  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  Spain  in  World  War  n.  "pUys  into  the 
hands  of  Soviet  propaganda." 
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Ail<iitioBal  Coaunents  on  Proposed 
Unfona  BAiliUry  Justice  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  inrw  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7. 1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  Tuesday.  March  8.  1949,  I  inserted  in 
the  Rkcou),  tmder  unanimous  consult,  a 
newspaper  clipixng  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary-justice code. 

I  am  now.  under  unanimous  consent 
heiretofore  granted,  inserting  some  addi- 
tional ctHxunents  on  this  subject  written 
by  Paul  S.  Davis,  major,  JAGD  Reserve: 
aaamoauL  coaasBrrs  ox  psokmsd  uhifuiui 
xxuraar  Jiisrim  ococ  <h.  a.  34»a>    (scr- 
FLMsmiLWC  coxMZirrs  n»  Lzrm  to  wash- 
nfcroK  STAX  or  rsaauAST  22.  i»4S> 

(7)  The  stattrte  of  limitations  woxild  cease 
to  run  on  the  reeefpt  of  charges  by  any  offi- 
cer exercising  summary  court  martial  Juris- 
diction < proposed  article  43  ( b) ) .  Under  the 
present  law  the  statute  ceases  to  run  only 
upon  arraignment,  unless  the  accused,  by 
reason  of  escape  or  otherwise.  Is  not  amen- 
al)Ie  to  mUitary  justice.  Thla  proslBlon 
would  be  susceptible  of  grave  abuses,  since 
the  accused  would  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing when  the  statute  stopped  running. 
Charges  might  be  back -dated  or  filed  in  desk 
drawers  to  be  used  if  desired  many  years 
later.  The  purpose  of  the  atatote  of  Uaslta- 
tions  is  to  lay  ancient  chaiVH  at  raat  and 
provldr  proteetkm  for  an  accoaed  from  a 
trial  on  stale  diarges.  Enactment  of  tlUs 
proposed  provision  would  aulHtanttally  im- 
pair the  salutary  purpoaea  of  a  atatutc  of 
Itmltatkms. 

(8)  Mocwttbataadtng  the  anaosmeed  pur- 
pose of  tba  bOl  to  cfaate  unlfarmity  between 
the  aerricea,  the  propoaed  law  tn  article 
17  (b)  would  create  potential  ooolUcts  and 
frlctioivs  not  now  eUstlng  where  a  conunon 
or  joint  trial  occxirred  involving  personnel 
from  more  than  one  tiranch  of  service,  who 
may  in  aooM  etrewBataacaa  be  tried  tofatbar 
under  presant  law.  For  example,  marteaa 
wben  detached  for  service  with  the  Army 
may  now  be  tried  bj  an  Army  court  martial 
(AW  2  (ct).  As  the  law  now  stands,  rec- 
ords of  such  trials.  wlMn  b«kl  by  the  Army, 
are  reviewed  in  the  sama  manner  as  other 
Army  cotirt-martial  records.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  such  records,  if  involTing  trials 
of  both  Army  and  Marine  Corps  peraonnei. 
for  exam,ple.  would  have  to  be  given  two 
separate  departmental  reviews  by  each 
branch  of  service.  It  would  seem  that  if 
it  is  desired  that  .one  service  exercise  broader 
Jurisdiction  to  try  personnd  ot  another  serv- 
ice, such  result  eotild  be  much  more  sunply 
attained  by  brief  amendments  to  the  exist- 
ing -Articles  of  War  and  Articles  for  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Navy,  providing  that  per- 
aonnei of  any  Ivanch  of  the  aerrlce  under 
the  command  of  an  oOccr  of  another  branch 
would  be  subject  to  the  court-martial  jurts- 
dlctloQ  of  the  latter  branch. 

( 9 )  The  definitions  of  the  punlttra  oOenaaa 
bare  in  many  cases  been  unneccaaartly  enn- 
pUcated.  The  present  Articles  cf  War  have 
worked  well  in  not  sttempting  specific  deft- 
nttiana  but  rather  relying  on  the  waP  eatab- 

UMittta  at  tmeSi  off  enae  ara  aosiaBMlBed  to  the 
extent  deemed  appropriate  in  the  Marmal 
for  Courts  Martial.  There  would  seem  little 
JustillcatioQ  for  the  attempt  to  set  forth  at 
leagith  tn  tba  atatute  the  elements  of  c«n- 
muu  law  oBMaaa,  and  doing  so  not  only 
leaA  to  canfoakm  bat  inrolTcs  risk  of  mis- 
stating the  law.  For  example,  the  piopoaed 
article    119    on    manalaughter    covos    only 


eaaes  of  killing  **with<»it  a  dMlps  to 

to  insuliMHary  manalawgblir.  altboogls  tlM 

refermoe  in  the  same  seitlOM  to  the  "heat 
of  sudden  passion,"  and  tlM  eotnmentarj  of 
the  draftsmen,  apparently  Indicate  tiut 

tba  oOaoaa  of 
;Um 
to  the  contrary.  Ocm- 
Tcraely  the  deflnttton  of  Itroaxy  is  so  broad 
that  it  would  even  cover  any  ten^Mrary  tak- 
ing or  borrowing  of  propel  ty  without  parmla- 
slon.  soA  as  autooaoblla  "joy  riding."  Tha 
lafctar  oOense  certainty  afcOMid  not  ba  treated 
since  auidlera  gdfl^  of  andi  an 
not  neceaaarOy  ba  piacad  la 
the  came  category  with  and  branded  aa  com- 
mon-law  crlminaia 

<  10)  The  review  proTlsk»a  (arta.  M  and  4T> 
are  too  complicated  for  complete  treatment 
here.  TiMse  seem  undesirable  on  aavsral 
grounds.  First,  the  extent  of  rerlew  Is  de- 
pendent in  large  part  upcm  the  asldulty  ot 
defense  counsel  in  jHoaecuting  appaala.  a 
scheme  unlike  the  prcaent  Army  ayBtam 
whate  each  case  having  the  same  type  of 
punishment  secures  equal  review  liraapaf- 
ttve  of  whether  the  accused  is  sble  to  employ 
conn  art  tn  a  peattlop  to  proaaenta  hia  caaa 
btfora  hithet  antliarttlaa.  Another  grave 
defect  of  the  propoaed  system  is  tlxat  thoaa 
having  final  reviewing  powers  (both  the  pro- 
posed boards  of  review  cjtd  the  Judicial 
CooncQ)  Biglit  be  civilians  whoUy  without 
ezperteaec  bi  military  or  naval  justice.  They 
are  not,  however,  in  the  position  of  Federal 
judges,  since  their  tenure  Is  indefinite  and 
they  are  subject  to  removal  at  any  time. 
Thus,  they  have  neither  Vae  military  back- 
ground reqtiired  of  present  members  of  tba 
Army  Jodidal  Cotmcil  nor  the  jtididal  or  in- 
dependent background  of  members  of  tha 
Federal  Judiciary.  In  addition,  the  inda- 
pendence  of  the  board  of  review  would  ba 
reduced  since  the  Jxuige  Advocate  OcneraL. 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  one  board, 
could  refer  It  to  another  one  (art.  M  (e)). 

(11)  The  requirement  that  the  trial  Judge 
advocate  and  defenae  cocrasel  in  every  caaa 
be  attorneys  (arts.  17.  St)  would  appear  to 
be  impracticable  because  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  available  legally  trained  personneL 
While  lawyers  are  now  and  should  be  used 
am  eooBael  tn  the  more  dlficalt  and  eooqdl- 

an  attospt  to  require  tbcm  la 
routine  caae  would  probably  ao  burden 
available  lefal  psraonari  as  to  result  in  un- 
naceaaary  dalaya  baCore  eaaes  could  be 
brought  to  trial. 

( 12)  The  scope  of  rehearingi  would  be  un- 
duly limited.  They  could  no  longer  be  au- 
thorised where  flndhns  ara  dlaapproved  for 
lack  of  snSdsnt  avMMKa  In  tba  raconL  cvan 
tboqgh  ttara  might  be  other  evidence  which 
had  not  been  intnxluoed  at  all  (art.  63). 
This  might  frequently  rcault  tn  mlacarrlacea 
of  justice. 

(13)  Where    a   bad-conduct    discharge    Is 

the  review  now  reqoirad  to  ba  nmda  by  tha 
rrffto-^ir  exercising  general  court-martial  jurte- 
dletloii  (art.66).  This  TTould  take  away  tha 
protection  now  afforded  by  the  review  of  tha 
tnirwrt  attdl  Jaifa  aHaooafeBw  afeo  If  ba  flada 

dtaappvoval  of  the  tiad-conduct  discharge 
la  tba  field  and  thesvby  obvlMa  tha  daUy 
•ad  aopciase  of  further  isalaa  by  bl^bar 
authority. 

(14)  The  prohibition  agalnat  peacetime 
trlala  vtthln  the  United  States  for  murder 
or  rape,  now  ccmtained  in  AW  93.  Is  elimt- 
nstad  In  the  propoasd  code  (arta.  118-120). 
7%e  praaaat  provlabm  baa  worked  well  both 
tn  matatatata^  tba  rimetiaoa  of  tba  ctv&  ao- 
thorttleB  and  in  aararlng  Jury  trials  in  these 

cairttal    cases    for    eaaentially    civilian 
■twt  there  would  seem  to  be  no  oc- 
casion for  changing  them. 


t 
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(15)  The  prqpoMd  code  (art.  140)  gives  th« 
Pretklent  CKtruaely  broad  powers  of  dele- 

1.  wfalA  Might  con- 
to  •atborlH*  delc«a- 
hy  the  PrMMiBt.  to  any  lower  com- 
of  hie  lM}Mlairt  power  to  make 
rale*  of  endecce  and  of  hi*  conArmixtg  power 


knovU  dge 


To«  Owe  Tov  Coontry 


EJL1EN5ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  mw  Touc 

W  THB  HOUS2  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
one  of  the  most  important  articles  com- 
iac  to  my  attention  in  a  long,  long  time 
is  the  one  by  our  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  entitled  "What  You 
Owe  Your  Country."  appearing  in  Col- 
lier's magazme  on  February  26,  1949.  It 
Is  to  be  commended  to  the  thoughtful 
reading  of  every  American  citizen  and, 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
clude it  In  the  CcNCRESsioNAL  Record: 
What  Tor  Ow»  Toes  CotTwrmT 

(By  Oen.  Om&r  N.  Bradley.  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.  S.  Army) 

Even  In  June  the  Channel  waters  were  ley 
as  I  splashed  through  the  life-belt-littered 
surf  and  scrambled  aboard  the  landing  craft. 
Its  Diesels  shtiddered  as  the  helmsman — a 
stocky,  frowning  youngster  In  wet-weather 
gear — coaxed  his  clumsy  boat  from  the  beach 
•nd  headed  toward  the  line  of  ships  offshore. 
By  noon  on  this  second  day  on  Omaha 
Beach,  we  had  cracked  the  German  crust  and 
were  pushing  Into  the  hedgerows.  Now, 
Witli  a  aaarked  map  twder  my  arm.  I  was 
MMklBC  a  rid*  back  to  headquarters.  Off- 
shore In  deep  water  a  thin -skinned  PT  boat 
waited  to  carry  ma  out  to  the  cruiser 
Augusta. 

On  the  wet  open  bottom  of  our  tiny  craft 
a  doaen  litters  had  been  loaded.  And  on 
thoa*  llttMTS  a  doaen  woundfed  youngsters  lay 
wtuvuml  In  hlanJteu  already  soggy  from  the 
spray.  All  of  them  In  their  raw  twenties, 
they  lay  quiet,  uncomplaining,  awaiting 
transfer  to  a  hospital  alilp. 

Ten  years  before,  when  the  German  guns 
that  bad  torn  their  bodies  were  being  her- 
alded by  the  booming  mobs  of  Munich,  thoss 
12  youngsters  were  in  knee  pants,  wandering 
throogb  a  depreealon  toward  their  rcndex- 
rooB  on  Omaha  Beach.  And  while  their  p«r> 
ents  struggled  uncomprehendlngly  through 
the  fesr  and  uncertainty  of  that  economic 
storm,  their  generation  was  being  rudely 
hustled  from  sd<>lesr«nce  into  a  war. 

There  I  remember.  In  the  pitching  bottom 
tt  that  Bamstes  craft  lay  the  fragments  of 
a  generation  rashly  condemned  for  harlng 
baan  corrupted  by  the  ease  of  democracy  and 
0shaasd  by  tha  luxory  of  fi  ssrti  sa  But  those 
'la  man  had  laamad  on  D-day— as  hMaooaiy 
as  msn  eaa  laam— that  freedom  Is  not  free. 
that  deflsoeracy  can  exact  stem  repayment 
from  those  who  share  In  Its  bounty. 

In  tima  ol  war.  the  eompeUtlve  struggle 
that  powers  a  free  sodaty  such  ss  ours  Is 
eovatopad  by  oomana  daafsr.  Just  as  life 
Is  hald  mosl  daar  by  tha  man  who  faces 
death,  so  ars  the  institutions  of  a  free  nation 
charlahad  aaost  Jealuusij  when  thay  aie 
threatened  by  aggrassloa.  Confronted  by 
war.  the  American  people  scamper  hastily 
home  to  the  fundamaatal  reallaatloa  that  tt 
a  man  nothing  to  gain  posaes- 
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freedom  does  not  grant 
license  to  trespass  upon 
others,  a  democracy  must  pro- 
regul4tlon  the  common  welfare  of  its 
transgressions  by  special  in- 
as  our  American  economy  ma- 
found  It  necessary  to  Insure 
eqtiallty  of  opportimlty  by  the  vise 
jf  GoTernment  Into  the  enter- 
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the  enormous  social  desirability  of  the  GI 
bill.  To  same  mossbacks  who  had  plunged 
profitably  into  the  production  tasks  of  the 
war.  even  our  readjustment  program  was 
viewed  suspiclotisly — and  secretly  with  alarm. 
I  am  reminded  of  one  entrepreneur  who 
made  a  wartime  fortune  in  wheat.  Although 
he  conceded  the  need  for  some  Government 
aid  to  veterans  on  their  return,  he  still 
blandly  contended  that  I  was  spending 
money  on  Just  another  Washington  handout 
to  make  Government  wards  of  these  kids. 

Few  Tories  went  that  far.  But  even  while 
they  enthusiastically  accepted  the  GI  bill 
and  most  of  the  social  advances  made  in  the 
last  two  decades,  many  men  of  good  will  to- 
day admit  to  a  fear  that  our  wartime  genera- 
tion has  t)ecome  too  dependent  upon  gov- 
ernment, that  initiative  has  waned,  and 
that  too  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  see  Wash- 
ington as  the  source  of  the  bountiful  life. 

Apart  from  its  economic  implications,  this 
habit  of  turning  to  Washington  with  our 
troubles  conceals  a  political  danger  as  well. 
For,  once  we  make  a  crutch  of  government. 
we  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  political 
cripples. 

If  we  look  to  government  purely  for  its 
benefits  and  deny  It  our  obiligations,  then 
we  shall  be  poorly  prepared  to  assert  the  su- 
periority of  democratic  government  over  the 
absolute  powers  of  statism.  Overdepend- 
ency  on  governnient  Is  the  road  to  enslave- 
ment. 

When  men  become  so  addicted  to  the  tiene- 
fits  of  government  that  they  lose  sight  of 
their  responsibilities,  then  tliat  government 
is  in  danger  of  being  seized  by  any  leader  or 
minority  group  that  can  promise  greater 
tienefits  to  the  people  in  return  for  abandon- 
ment of  their  rights.  Or  when  men  become 
so  intent  upon  selfish  exploitation  of  their 
rights  that  our  majority  Interests  are  aide- 
tracked  in  favor  of  a  greedy  minority,  then 
also  is  our  freedom  threatened.  For  only  so 
long  as  freedom  remains  a  force  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  our  people  will  men  cherish  it  in 
their  hearts  and  defend  it  with  their  lives. 

Otir  earlier  Insistence  on  opportunity  for 
enterprise  has  given  way  to  a  demand  for 
economic  security.  And  ruefully  though  the 
older  generation  may  view  this  cautious  shift 
In  Interest,  it  has  no  one  to  blame  but  itself. 
For  It  was  the  freelxwtlng  business  anarchy 
of  my  generation  that  brought  on  the  great 
depression.  And  it  was  largely  that  depres- 
sion which  stimulated  this  (Mission  for  se- 
curity we  find  among  young  men  today. 
Dtu-ing  the  early  1830s.  when  the  Nation 
showed  its  fear,  the  mark  of  that  panic  was 
stamped  upon  the  memory  of  our  World 
War  II  generation.  First,  during  the  depres- 
sion, and.  afterward.  In  the  war.  they  were 
steadily  the  victims  of  error  and  default  on 
the  part  of  their  parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  youthful  postwar 
soldier— his  average  age  is  20— is  clearly  a 
product  of  prosperity.  A  youngster  of  la 
when  war  broke  out.  he  romped  through 
adolescence  during  the  frenzied  period  of 
war  production  with  ccmsldsrablv  mora 
money  and  leas  parental  supsniaton  than  his 
brother  before  him.  He  came  of  age  In  an 
era  of  full  employment  when  employers  were 
bargaining  for  men.  Frequently  he  was  the 
child  of  Itinerant  parents,  raised  on  time- 
and-a-half  overtime  wages  in  the  shadows  of 
shipyards  and  aircraft  plants. 

Like  his  depression  predecessor — he  too.  is 
the  product  of  his  times.  But  what  vasUy 
different  times  they  were. 

While  exploring  a  human-relations  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  these  recruits,  we  la 
the  Veterans'  Administration  went  first  to  an 
eminent  psychologist  to  learn  what  manner 
of  man  was  coming  into  our  ranks.  Tha 
scholar's  verdict  was  a  harsh  <Hk»— harshar 
perhaps  ih.on  these  youngsters  desenre. 

•The  postwar  soldier."  he  said,  sxnnmarlz- 
Ing  his  obserratlona.  "la  younger  than  his 
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wartime  brother,  healthier,  better  schooled, 
and  more  adept  at  learning." 

But  with  an  estimate  that  alerted  us  to 
the  size  of  otu-  job.  the  professor  added,  "He 
Is  alio  plainly  imdlsciplined.  jealously  aware 
of  his  rights  but  not  of  his  responslblUtles. 
Moreover,  he  is  mercenary  and  antagonistic 
to  authority  In  almost  any  form." 

The  conclusion  we  drew  was  an  Inevitable 
one. 

Not  only  was  the  Army  challenged  to  make 
soldiers  of  these  men.  but  it  was  also  laced 
with  the  task  of  first  making  them  better 
citizens,  rnafc^tng  them  aware  of  the  respon- 
slbtlities  that  accrued  to  them  as  adtilt 
Americans. 

For  most  of  them,  service  in  the  Army  la 
an  initial  payment  on  the  privileges  they 
have  already  enjoyed  in  growing  up.  priv- 
ileges they  shall  have  to  balance  with  obli- 
gations the  rest  of  their  lives. 

At  Fort  Myer,  where  I  have  my  home.  I 
sometimes  slip  down  to  the  tiny  post  movie. 
Dressed  In  a  tacky  prewar  civilian  suit  I  am 
treated  to  soldier  talk,  especially  when  the 
lights  are  out.  One  evening,  several  months 
ago.  an  18-year-old  youngster,  who  let  It  be 
known  he  was  a  1-year  volunteer,  complained 
to  his  companion  that  he  had  ptit  his  neck 
In  the  noose  when  he  came  willingly  mto  the 
Army. 

"What's  It  going  to  get  me?"  he  asked. 
"Not  even  the  GI  bill.  My  old  man  was  In 
the  First  World  War — and  what  did  he  get 
out  of  It?" 

By  some  standards,  the  young  man  was  a 
realist.  He  was  simply  asking  the  question 
It  is  the  fashion  to  ask  today: 

"What's  in  It  for  me?  How  do  I  come  out?" 
It  Is  time  we  provided  the  answer  tat  that 
yotingster  and  thousands  like  him,  time  we 
reminded  h'""- — as  well  as  ourselves — that 
freedom  Is  not  a  prize  to  he  given  a  man  for 
his  distinguished  achievement  in  harlng  been 
bom  an  American. 

If  we  are  delinquent  In  the  business  of  be- 
ing good  citizens — and  there  are  many  who 
contend  that  we  are — then  we  must  learn 
why  it  is  we  believe  democracy  has  t>ecame  a 
free  ride  without  the  need  for  earning  otir 
way. 

Protiahly  the  greatest  single  cause  for  delin- 
quency In  cltlaenahip  can  be  traced  to  our 
declining  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  home, 
the  church,  the  school,  and  the  community 
In  which  we  live. 

WhUe  most  delinquents  turned  remoratful 
suddenly  feel  the  need  for  doing  more  for 
democracy  and  turn  their  eyes  toward  the 
mountainous  Issues  that  crowd  our  national 
scene,  few  have  the  humility  to  start  down 
wh«e  clttaenahlp  counts. 

Because  the  family  la  the  bea\e  tinlt  of  our 
society,  it  is  there  that  responsibility  tieglns. 
Unless  the  young  man  of  this  new  generatlcm 
can  feel  that  the  security,  the  well-being  and 
happlnsas  of  his  family  is  In  part  a  rcspon- 
silttllty  of  his.  there  is  no  hc^>e  In  tutoring 
him  later  on  his  broader  obUgatlona.  For 
dttaenshlp  is  a  progressive  education  that 
starts  in  the  home  and  works  Its  way  toward 
the  dlaaylng  heights  at  national  and  world 
responsibility. 

Much  aa  wa  wdeoma  the  Mbib^  oom- 
fcrts  of  indoor  plumbing,  oil  heat,  da^xlc 
Ilghta.  and  the  family  car.  we 
lost  a  primary  leaaon  In  good 
when  the  twentieth  century  city  convenience 
rendered  the  tradition  of  chorea  old-fash- 
loaad.  Tha  neceaslty  for  doing  one^  dally 
round  of  little  jola  made  a  youngster  of 
earUar  gencratKma  f«d  part  oT  the  haaaAoU 
and  planted  in  hla  yowoc  mind  tha 
raapoBslbUity  to  saawona  other  than 
self. 

Back  homa  In  the  flat  farmlands  of 
soarl.Ilfia  oa  a  schoolmtst«^  ' 
cakmlatcd  to  maka  one  rl<^  or  kUe. 
busy  hla  modest  life  might  be. 
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my  father  had  time  to  take  nw  throiigh  crlap 
cornfields  hunting  coveys  of  quaU  when  I 
was  a  yotingster  of  7.  And  by  the  time  I 
had  grown  to  12,  he  had  given  me  a  shotgun 
of  my  own. 

Even  at  that  time  our  life  was  an  Itlntfant 
one.  My  father  ramhled  from  achoolhoqsa 
to  schoolhotise,  first  in  the  soft-ccal  fields  ct 
Randolph  County,  then  In  the  irich  farm 
lands  erf  Fayette.  At  the  end  of  each  short 
6-month  term,  he  took  an  Interim  job. 
Sometimes  we  lived  on  a  farm,  sometimes  in 
town,  where  Dad  ran  the  mutual  telephone 
exchange. 

For  a  period  of  several  years  we  farmed 
200  t>ott«n-land  acres.  During  the  school 
year.  Dad  would  set  off  each  Stmday  after- 
noon and  walk  8  miles  to  the  family  with 
whom  he  boarded  nearest  the  schcK^house. 
And  each  Friday  afternoon  when  school  was 
out.  with  a  book  under  his  arm.  he  would 
walk  8  miles  back  to  our  farm  to  work  on  the 
week  end  with  mother  and  me. 

My  chc»«s  were  neither  palnftil  nor  un- 
pleasant. Each  morning  I  filled  the  wood- 
box  with  chips  and  kindling  for  the  big 
kitchen  stove.  I  kept  the  buckeu  filled  with 
water  from  the  deep  well  out  in  back.  When 
there  were  ccws  Ln  the  bam.  I  helped  with 
the  milking.  And  during  the  years  we  kept 
aoo  chl<dcens.  I  helped  mother  feed  them. 
kept  tiie  hen  house  dean,  and  ootmted  new 
records  In  fresh  white  eggi.  Once  a  week 
we  went  togetho'  to  town  carrying  a  great 
tin  bucket  of  those  gleaming  eggs.  They 
fetched  10  cents  a  doaen. 

At  the  end  of  each  summer  I  sharpened 
my  knife  and  ran  throtigh  the  wooda  in 
search  of  twe  trees.  Whenever  I  found  a 
busy  beehive  concealed  tn  a  hollow  tree  I 
would  Loark  it  carefuUy  tn  my  mind  azkd 
run  off  to  the  farmhouse  to  ask  pcrmlsBlaD  to 
cut  the  tree  down. 

If  the  farmer  agreed — and  they  always 
did — I  would  scamper  happily  back  to  the 
tree  and  scar  lu  bark  with  a  great  gartting 
cross.  That  was  my  sign  of  a  dalm  and  thexs 
the  tree  stood  aafe  from  ether  bee  seekers 
until  we  rctomed  to  cut  It  down.  One 
August  I  put  down.  In  the  great  earthen 
crocks  mother  gave  -me,  200  pounds  of  that 
wild  bee  honey. 

Throughout  the  thne  I  was  growing  up.  I 
knew  that  if  there  waa  no  wood  by  the  stove. 
no  water  In  the  kitchen,  there  would  be  no 
breakfast  of  home-cured  ham.  warm  milk, 
and  bright  yellow-yolked  eggs.  If  I  dldnt 
find  the  bee  treea,  thioe  would  be  no  honey- 
bread  after  acbooL  And  if  I  didn't  help 
mother  dean  tha  lamps,  there  would  te  no 
light  for  tha  evening. 

The  sdvent  of  spartment  dwelling  and  the 
modamlntion  of  our  living  habtta  haa 
too  many  of  today's  youncrtats  loak 
their  hone  as  a  shelter,  a  meal  tJcket,  a  re- 
fuge during  their  period  of  adoisacenre.  A 
family  is  no  longer  a  group  wboaa  members 
depend  on  one  anojther  for  enwtpaninnship 
and  aaaodattia.  Thietr  leisure  time  Is  divid- 
ed. In  dtias  ~i«g»«T»>wiH^—  haa  aU  but  dis- 
appeared, a  reUe  at  tha  auhuiba  and  the  conn- 
try. 

B«cn  the  intagrtty  of  the  family  has  been 
daosaged  in  the  rtatng  rate  of  divorce.  The 
urga  of  aach  iadivtdnal  In  tha  family  to  pam- 
par  hla  osnt  waatB.  to  aasi 

of  hla  own  eboiea.  hut  pnt  tha  em^ 
on  Bflfishnei  and  suffocated  tha  tn 
stlncts  of  good  dtlaenahlp  at  the 

T^s  chiirch.  toa  haa  suffered  In  oar  auto- 
mobile age.  No  laager  Is  tt  the  civic  and 
aodal  center  at  the  community.  Today  tt 
mnrt  compete  with  a  aoore  of  divcrskma  with- 
in range  of  our  ArMng.  The  ImpsnBBBaBea 
<a  tranalefit  family  groups  haa  denied  to  mil- 
lions a  family  chivdi  In  which  they  can  take 
a  share  at  respcnsthfUty  hi  Its  acttTttka  and 


A  friend  only  recently  told  me  of  tha  i 
ecmgregatlon  to  which  he  belongs.  During 
the  depression,  when  the  church  was  hard 
preen  d  by  mortgage  payments  and  too  poor 
to  keep  a  Janitor,  each  member  of  the  vestry 
devoted  one  Saturday  each  month  to  dcan- 
tng  and  scrubbing  ths  bnfldtng  for  U»e  Sun- 
day service.  Becauss  the  church  required 
sacrifice  those  who  loved  It  best  worked  the 
hardest  and  loved  it  all  the  more. 

Today  that  church  ts  fully  paid  for,  tha 
mortgage  bumad,  and  a  Jaaltor  paid  to  kasp 
It  dean.  Hie  fraigiegaHiwi  ooDtrUmtaa  far 
more  liberally  than  tt  did  before  becauss 
now  it  can  affcvd  to.  But  the  devotion  at 
its  members  has  faded  with  a  waning  at 
tbeb  (AUgattoaa.  Two  doUan  In  the  Sun- 
day elahig  haa  replaoed  thoae  Satwday 
aftrmoeas  And  another  of  the  ccaapeWng 
obllgatlona  which  produces  a  ssnse  at  re- 
^>onslblllty  in  that  community  is  gone. 

Like  many  another  speaker  who  Is  callsd 
upon  too  often,  it  is  dUBcult  for  me  to  svold 
^M-rael^mal  coaunent  on  education.  When  I 
recall  the  political  illiteracy  of  otu-  young 
troops  at  the  start  of  the  war.  I  am  moved 
to  charge  education  with  groas  derelictkm  in 
Its  responsibility  to  teach  Itnowledge  of  the 
human  valties  at  Issue  In  the  world. 

Wlien  the  Army  struggled  through  the 
summer  of  IMl  with  rebelliotts  and  un- 
happy aoldlera  who  muttered  constantly  of 
their  raw  deal,  it  became  apparent  that  tha 
fault  lay  not  with  the  Army  but  with  the 
falltve  of  the  American  people  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  Second  World  War. 

PUBLIC  APSTBT  IS  TO  BLAMB 

Unlike  too  many  critics  of  education,  bow- 
ever.  I  «■*»»»«*  lay  the  blame  oo  the 
of  education  alone.  Bather  It  must  be  i 
with  the  people  as  a  whole.  Their  shocking 
apathy  to  the  condition  of  their  schools  and 
the  sterility  of  their  curricula  is  respnailhla 
even  today  for  the  political  hnmatnrtty,  the 
ecoxKMnic   Ignorance,   the  ptiOaaaphlcal   in- 

digii and  the  spirtttial  inaolseaey  of 

so  many  young  men. 

Throughout  Surope.  wherever  our  armlea 
were  atatloaed.  the  people  ware  bewildered 
by  AoaerteBBa  who  appaafed  iadlCerent  to 
th?  p(ditical  and  phllneephleal  orlgtna  and 
nature  of  the  moat  powsrfOl  and  piriigr>aii?s 
nation  In  the  world. 

Unhamitty.  when  driven  Into  a  earner  In- 
ttflectnaUy.  our  aoldicrs  were  forced  to  faU 
back  on  our  wage  acalea.  cur  autooMbilsB.  oar 
refrigerators — and  eventually  and  trium- 
phantly to  the  American  bathroom — for  their 
defenae  Here  is  an  Indictment  not  oaly  ot 
Anksrican  education  but  at  the  trraepoeaMa 
Indifference  of  dtlaens  who  have  permitted 
this  vacutnn  to  remain. 

Recently  when  I  charged  edtication  with 
theae  derdlctlons  my  audience  at  first  ctU- 
aens  tM>d*led  comfortably  and  agreed.  I 
turned  cm  them. 

"How  many  of  yoo."  I  asked,  "are  membesa 
of  a  achoQl  board?" 

Of  the  mcee  than  SO  aMn  In  the  room,  not 
oae  ralaad  hte  hand. 

"How  many  ot  you."  I  continued,  "lauyw 
the  name  c<  jam  chUd'a  teaehsrr' 

There  waa  a  akflwiag  of  a  eeant  half  doaen 


"How  many  at  yen,"  I  praaasd.  "have 
asked  your  tbBdIi  teacher  hoaw  to  dinner  to 

Mot  a  alBgla  hand  weat  vp. 

Here  then  was  an  audience  ot 
hnaiiMaa  and  ptofsmicmal  men,  too  huqr 

In  his  ewB  daBy  aflatea  to  dstanBlBa  for 
aelf  the  dwraeter  and  qfuaOty  of  edncatiOB 
futulshed  his  sons  and  datightcrs. 
Vlctis^  of  the  check-book  habit,  each  was 
to  let  It  go  simply  bj  paying 
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Thte  iB  ctttamahip  by  tbc  doUar  «l«n:   It 
cannot  and  wB  not  work. 

PSTCBOLOCIC    BANOICAP 
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Unta  th* 
•elTca  out  at  tbU  appaUUic 
aMk»  tiMtr  wiiuiiii  linnilTiiii  vltb  the  selcc> 
ttan.  tKe  vtifai*.  and  f  wardi  of  tbeir  t«ach- 
-a  matter  of  t&eir  personal  and  Intlxnat* 
m  alMU  CO  fortlx  to  do  batUe  pay- 
vtth  tbe  ■MTflv  legtona  of 
voafoUy  tmUMd  and  poorly 
ttom  tha  cutaet. 
To  xhom  mllluxy-tnlnded  men  who  are 
■UUtarista  by  instinct  ra«tMr  Ukaa  proCca- 
aStm  and  wbo  lay  tliat  our  wiaknaaaa  reaolt 
from  a  faiiure  oi  d^»clpttne  tii  ovr  young  men. 
I  must  reply  v:th  Uila  T%nfona  danlal. 

Men  cannot  be  loBpnaad  Into  good  dtl- 
■HMtxip.  II  tbey  ar«  to  ebmlab  the  freedoms 
tbat  oooae  to  tliem  tinder  democratic  aelf- 
fofanuncnt.  tbey  cannot  be  disciplined  Into 
davotloa.  Tnttra d  tlMy  must  be  taught  to 
TaltM  the  great  spirltoal  poHaHiaoa  to  which 
they  ar«  bom.  by  aMOBtfuf  Cram  childhood 
a  share  at  raapcmalMllty  for  safeguarding 
thcae  po— loni  Good  citizenship  springs 
from  an  appreciation  of  the'  great  values  of 
oar  iDstttattocu  from  active  participation  tn 
item. 

It  is  Immoral  for  xu  to  claim  freedom  of 
the  ballot  unless  ve  are  ready  to  share  that 
freedom  vlth  every  other  American.  It  is 
ungodly  for  us  to  claim  freedom  of  religion. 
unlesa  «e  are  prepared  to  be  tolerant  of  all 
beliefs  that  differ  from  ours.  It  is  hypo- 
erltleal  to  insist  upon  freedom  of  opinion 
tinlsas  we  grant  equal  freedom  to  those  who 
oppose  OS.  And  It  is  fraodxilent  to  insist 
upOTi  freedom  of  the  press  if  we  deny  that 
wtgjut  to  others. 

OMBOcratlc  irxstltutions  will  continue  to 
proeper  and  tlourtsh  only  so  long  as  the?  are 
fed  on  freedom  lor  all.  not  on  abridgment 
(or  aome. 

We  are  engaged  in  s  contest  today  oTer  the 
Integrity  of  the  Indivldiial  versus  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  state.  It  is  a  contest  as  start- 
Uagly  dramatic  as  the  air  lift  into  Berlin,  as 
«feMM«lf  inalfrlArsnt  as  the  attitudes  of 
ft  alBfle  BMO.  It  la  a  contest  in  which  ideas 
are  as  important  as  tbe  atom  bomb.  I:  is 
a  contest  that  can  conceivably  last  to  the 
end  of  our  Itfettme. 

lUearetlcaUy  tiie  odds  he  with  us. 

For  where  the  state  is  an  instrument  of 
gOMmmant  naployed  by  indlTlduals  for  their 
eotnninn  •clfarc.  the  progreas  of  the  state  is 
propelled  by  the  progress  of  the  indivldxial. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that 
a  free  people — unfettered  by  fears,  threats, 
■ad  terror— will  advance  farther  and  faster 
tn  •pirttual  truths,  social  ImproTement.  and 
material  reward  than  any  slave  people.  Irre- 
spective of  the  laah  under  which  they  labor. 

WBZM  TBI  VTATV  IS  SUPSZXK 

The  state  Is  an  invention  of  men.  It  has 
neither  intellect,  nor  conscience,  nor  morals. 
It  is  an  inanimate  machine.  And  where  tixe 
machine  Is  master  of  the  man  It  Is  simply 
foaled  toy  his  obedience,  his  fstlgue.  and  his 
terror.  Its  laws  are  the  creature  of  dogma 
rattier  than  the  letters  of  justice.  Its  pfal- 
loaoptiy  la  apcffloaa  because  It  lives  not  on  the 
Bp«rtt  but  on  tbe  opprassion  of  its  people. 

A  democracy  such  as  ours  cannot  be  d«- 
in  this  strufglr,  a  can  only  lose  by 


it. 

It  can  only  Icee  If  our  people  deny  through 
Indifference  and  naglert  their  personal  re- 
qXMtalbUmas  for  lla  aeeurity  arvd  growth. 

Our  daiHT  lies  not  so  much  tn  a  fifth 
column  wboae  enmity  is  svowed.  It  lies  in  a 
first  eoianin  at  well-meaning  Amerlcao  citi- 
aens.  A  first  column  of  uncooaeionable  men 
who  are  100  percent  Americans  in  their  dally 
estatlotu  and  10  perteiit  cltiaens  In  their 
y  routine  of  neglect. 


KXTEl|siON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  i^NTONI  N.  SADUK 


or  CONNIcnCTTT 

IN  THE  HObSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext  ?nd  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  attentkn  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  i  proposal  that  I  have  today 
introduced  o  authorize  payments  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
on  the  purcl  ase  of  automobiles  or  other 
conveyances  by  certain  disabled  veter- 
ans, and  i*  r  other  purposes.  Under 
present  law,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion cannot  )ay  in  excess  of  $1,600  for  an 
automobile  <  r  other  conveyance,  includ- 
ing the  special  equipment  found  neces- 
sary by  the  Administrator. 

My  bill  w(  uld  allow  the  Administrator 
to  pay  in  ac  dition  to  $1,600  the  amount 
of  tax  whic  i  the  Government  collected 
on  the  sale  >f  the  auto  by  the  manufac- 
turer. For  example,  if  Federal  tax  of 
$100  was  ir  ipo.sed  upon  the  manufac- 
turer on  sa  e  of  the  car.  the  Veterans' 
Administrat  on  could,  under  thL<;  bill,  pay 
up  to  $1,700  for  the  car.  In  other  words, 
the  Govemr  lent  providing  the  car  to  the 
eligible  vetei  an.  would  also,  in  effect,  pro- 
vide the  vehicle  tax-free. 

There  Is  lo  retroactivity  attached  to 
the  proposa  but  I  do  not  see  a  single 
reason  why  [the  physically  handicapped 
World  War  I  veteran  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  thi !  much-deserved  appropria- 
tion. The  f  roposed  bill  submitted  today 
is  as  follows : 

A  bill  to  autlioriae  payments  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the  pur- 
chase of  I  lutomoblles  or  other  convey- 
ances by  (ertain  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  piirpoaea. 

Be  it  enaett  i,  etc..  That,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions herein  after  set  forth,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veten  ns'  Affairs  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  piovlde  or  assist  in  providing  an 
automobUe  o-  other  conveyance,  by  paying 
the  amount  iillowed  under  section  2  on  the 
purchase  price  of  such  automobile  or  other 
conveyance.  Includii^i  equipment  with  such 
special  attad  aaanta  and  devices  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator 1  lay  deem  necessary,  for  each 
veteran  of  W  vld  War  II  who  is  entitled  to 
compensation  under  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Vetar  na'  Administration  for  any  of 
the  following 

(a)  Loaa  oa  permanent  loos  of  lise  of  one 
or  both  tiet. 

(b)  XiOas  OI  permanent  loss  of  use  of  one 
or  both  handi . 

(e)  Perm&x  ent  impairment  of  vision  of 
both  eyes  of  the  following  statiu:  Central 
visual  acuity  of  30/300  or  leaa  in  the  better 
•ye.  with  conectlve  glaaees.  or  central  visual 
acuity  of  mor »  than  30  200  If  there  is  a  field 
defect  in  whl(  :h  the  peripheral  field  has  con- 
tracted to  sii  ch  an  extent  that  the  widest 
diamaiar  of  v  sual  field  subtends  an  angular 
dla<ance  no  i  teatar  than  30  degrees  in  the 
better  rye. 

Bac.  3.  The  benefits  provided  by  section  1 
shall  be  accomplished  tlirougb  the  pajrment 
by  the  Admir  Istrator.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  h  m,  to  the  seller  from  whom 
the  veteran  s  purchaatng  the  autOMOMla 
or  other  cuuv  tyance,  of  so  much  of  tbe  total 


purchase  price  of  the  automobile  or  other 
conveyance  (Including  special  equipment 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Administrator)  as 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,600  plus  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  was  imposed  under 
section  3403  (a)  or  (b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  upon  such  automobile  or  other 
conveyance  when  It  was  sold  by  the  manu- 
factxjrer,  producer,  or  Importer. 

Sec.  3  The  benefits  of  section  1  shall  ba 
granted  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable 
for  the  repair,  maintenance,  or  replacement 
of  any  automobile  or  other  conveyance  pro- 
vided under  the  provisions  of  the  first  section 
of  this  act  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
person  by  reason  of  any  damage  caused  by 
the  use  of  such  automobile  or  other  convey- 
ance. 

(b)  No  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
more  than  one  automobUe  or  other  convey- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and 
no  veteran  who  has  received  or  may  receive 
an  automobile  or  other  conveyance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Veterans'  Administration"  in  the 
First  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1947. 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  automobile  or 
other  conveyance  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

(c)  The  benefits  provided  In  this  act  shall 
not  be  available  to  any  veteran  who  has  not 
made  application  for  such  benefits  to  the 
Administrator  within  3  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act,  or  within  3  years  after 
the  date  of  tbe  veteran's  discharge  from  the 
armed  forces  If  the  veteran  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged untU  on  or  alter  said  eSecilve  date. 


Resolutions  Memonalbmf  the  President 
and  Congress  Reiatire  to  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Several  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  MASSACHUSms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEg 
Monday.  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Instructions  of  the  Re- 
publican delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  from  Massachusetts  to 
insert  In  the  Appendix  of  tho  Record 
copies  of  resolutions,  petitions,  and  me- 
morials, which  may  be  sent  to  the  entire 
membership  of  that  delegation,  and. 
under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Riccrd,  I  now  Insert  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts memorializing  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  c-d  of  the  several  States: 
Resolutions  memorializing  the  President  and 

the  Coni?res8  of  the  United  States  relative 

to  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

and  of  the  several  States 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  now  considering  proposed  legtslaUon 
which  profoundly  affects  the  civilian  c<Hn- 
ponents  of  the  armed  forces  and.  particu- 
larly, the  National  Guards  of  the  several 
States  and  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  much  of  this  proposed  legislation 
!■  baaed  upon  the  so-called  Gray  board  re- 
port Issued  recenUy  by  the  Committee  on 
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civilian  Components  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  is  iMksed  upon  other  similar  recom- 
mendations of  the  Regular  lifiiitary  Estab- 
lishment: and 

Whereas  this  propoaed  legislation  Is  largely 
directed  toward  the  disestablishment  of  the 
National  Guards  of  the  several  States,  begin- 
ning with  the  Air  National  Guard,  in  favor 
of  Reserve  forces  wholly  under  Federal  con- 
trol, thereby  contravening  the  language, 
spirit,  and  Intent  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  many  noble  traditions  of  this 
Commonwealth,  together  with  her  sister 
States,  spring  from  the  mUltary  sen,lces  our 
mUltia  and  National  Guard  have  rendered  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  from  the  beginnings  of 
our  country  down  through  the  years;  and 

Whereas  the  national  economy  cannot  sus- 
tain a  Reserve  force  program,  estimated  to 
cost  $33,000,000,000  dtirlng  the  next  20  years, 
which  cost  would  be  additional  to  the 
$15,000,000,000  now  annuaUy  budgeted  for 
defense  piuposes;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  excel- 
lent reserve  forces  now  In  existence,  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  the  several  States,  which 
sent  18  weU  trained  and  equipped  National 
Guard  Divisions  into  the  field  during  World 
War  II  and  provided  12  combat  groups  to 
the  Air  Force,  should  be  absorbed  by  another 
component:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  that  our  pres- 
ent dual  system  of  Federal -State  organiza- 
tion and  Jurisdiction  for  the  National  Guard 
Is  a  tested  and  proven  instrument  of  military 
policy  which  has  demonstrated  historically 
the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  those  who 
framed  our  Constitution,  and  that  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
sho^lld.  therefore,  disapprove  legislation 
which  would  In  any  degree  vitiate  this  sys- 
tem of  National  Guard  organization  and  Ju- 
risdiction or  would  adversely  affect  the 
rights.  prlvUeges.  or  emoluments  of  National 
Guard  members;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  direct  the  National  MUltary  Estab- 
lishment to  provide  more  effective  cooper- 
ation and  support  for  the  National  Guards  of 
the  several  States  and  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  provide  properly  balanced, 
trained,  and  eqtUpped  National  Guard 
farces  for  service  In  time  of  emergency, 
either  local  or  national:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  secreUry  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted  March 

7.  1949. 

LawasMcz  R.  Gaova. 

Clerk. 
In  senate  adopted,  in  concurrence.  March 

8.  1949. 

iKVtNC  N.  BATOtH. 

Clerk. 


Senator  Inrinf  M.  Ires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR^ 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER 

or  NIW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  WHUAM  L.  PFEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  report 
by  Thomas  DeYulia  which,  appeared  in 


the    Postal    Record    regarding    Senator 
iKviNG  M.  Ives: 

At  our  last  meeting  I  was  mandated  to 
pay  tribute  to  Senator  Ixvimc  M.  Ivas  in  this 
magazine  for  his  interest  in  the  postal 
workers  throughout  the  country. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  comply  with  this 
request,  not  only  because  Senator  Ivxs  haa 
been  with  us  on  past  legislation  but  he  la 
wholeheartedly  now  in  favor  of  a  $650  raise 
and  26  days'  vacation  and  15  days'  sick  leave 
for  us. 

We  met  with  the  Senator  recently  on  the 
occasion  of  Syracuse  University's  graduating 
exerdaes.  He  delivered  the  commencement 
addreas  and  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  He  told  us  at  that  time  we 
were  deserving  of  more  money  and  a  better 
vacation  and  sick  leave. 

Last  October,  when  we  held  a  dinner  In 
his  honor  for  voting  in  favor  of  the  pay  raise 
and  the  retirement  bill,  we  were  ImjMressed 
with  his  sincerity  and  concern  relative  to  our 
problems.  He  convinced  us  then  that  he  had 
a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  aU  postal 
employees. 

Recognized  by  his  colleagues  In  Congress 
as  an  authority  on  labor  legislation.  Senator 
Ives  has  an  enviable  record  In  public  serv- 
ice. As  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  he  coauthored  the  fionous  Ives- 
Quinn  bUl  which  saw  oiir  State  take  the 
lead  in  fighting  employment  discrimination. 
Since  then  New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  and 
Ibssachusetts  have  adopted  similar  legis- 
lation. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  set  up  the  School  of  L^ustrial 
Relations  at  Cornell  University  anjrbecame 
the  first  dean.  A  comparatively  young  man. 
Senator  Ivis  Is  a  public  servant  of  high 
caliber  and  seems  destined  for  a  brUliant 
future  In  Washington.  We  in  Syracuse  know 
we  have  a  good  friend  in  Congress  in  Sen- 
ator Ivss.  Wed  like  the  half  million  postal 
employees  across  the  country  to  know  it.  too. 

Thomas  DxYtTUA. 


Sinm  Clearance  and  Low-Cost  Hoasinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  ICASSACHtrsnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Monday.  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  of  the  Re- 
publican delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Massachusetts  to  in- 
sert in  the  appendix  of  the  Record  copies 
of  resolutions,  petitions,  and  memorials 
which  may  be  sent  to  the  entire  member- 
ship of  that  delegation,  and,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRO,  I  now  insert  resolutions  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  pass  legislation  pro- 
viding for  greater  allocation  of  funds  for 
slum  clearance  and  low -cost  housing 
projects: 

Resolutions  memoriailalng  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  sltmi  clearance  and  low-cost  hous- 
ing projects. 

Resolved,  That  the  Oen»al  Court  of  Mass- 
achusetts hereby  memortaUaea  tbe  CoogreM 
of  the  United  Statca  to  paw  lcglda«laB  pro- 
viding for  greater  allocation  of  funds  for 
slum  clearance  and  low-coat  housing  proj- 
ects: and  be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  tbe  secretary  of  tbe 
commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  conunon\7ealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted, 
March  8.  1949. 

LawBSNCx  R.  Gaovc,  Cleric. 
In  senate,  adopted,  in  concurrence,  Marcb 
14.  1949. 

lavntc  N.  VjkrvKn.  Clerk. 
A  true  copy.    Attest: 

EowABO  J.  Cioimr. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Honor  to  Whom  Honor  Is  Dae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  Missocv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10,  1949 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  article  carried 
in  this  week's  issue  of  Alabama,  news 
magazine  of  the  deep  South,  commenting 
on  the  life  and  work  of  a  man  known 
to  every  Member  of  the  Congress,  one  of 
the  best-loved  men  in  the  Nation. 

Ed  O'Neal  has  probably  contributed 
more  to  the  progressive  development  of 
American  agriculture  and  to  the  stabili- 
zation of  an  adequate  farm  Income,  as 
well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  average  farm 
family  than  any  other  one  man  in  the 
history  of  the  industry. 

I  take  pleasure  In  submitting  for  the 
Record  the  article  on  Alabama's  famous 
son  appearing  in  the  February  18.  1949. 
issue  of  Alabama,  as  follows : 
A  FsMOCS  Son 

Edward  Aslrary  O'Neal  HI.  one  of  the  most 
influential  figurea  ever  produced  by  Alabama, 
top  man  for  American  organised  agriculture 
for  17  years,  confidant  of  five  United  States 
Presidents,  is  enjoying  retirement  in  his  na- 
tive Florence  by  keeping  up  with  national 
affairs  and  watching  the  benefiu  of  his  long 
service  to  the  farmer  matertalixe. 

When  Ed  OTIeal  graduated  In  law  from 
Washington  and  Lee  in  1898  his  Alabama 
friends  expected  him  to  enter  poUtlca.  Bis 
grandfather.  Edward  Asbury  O'Neal  I.  had 
been  Governor  of  Alabama  from  1882  to  18W; 
his  uncle,  Emmet  O'Neal,  was  a  politician 
who  became  Governor  in  1911.  Edward  11 
had  died  shortly  after  his  son's  birth  In 
1875.  and  Alabamlans  naturally  looked  to 
Edward  m  to  carry  on  the  family's  political 
tradition. 

But  youiig  Ed's  Interest  in  pubUc  affairs 
did  not  encompaaa  the  holding  of  oOce. 
Instead,  he  became  in  time  a  verttaWe  power 
behind  the  throne,  undlsplited  spokesman  for 
the  American  farmer  in  poltlcal  and  legisla- 
tive matters.  During  his  long  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American-  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Wasblngtcm  news  observers  often  re- 
ferred to  talm  aa  tbe  Capital's  most  potent 
lobbyist. 

Under  the  O'Neal  leadership,  agrtctilture 
enjoyed  Its  golden  years.  legislatively  speak- 
ing. The  long  fight  for  eqtiaJlty  of  treat- 
ment and  parity  in  the  prices  paid  for  his 
products  was  won  l»y  the  American  farmer. 
All  sorts  of  safeguards  were  set  up  to  lessen 
tbe   farmer's  financial  risks.     Through   tbe 
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ext«n«loQ   wmcw   and   wloai   otbrr 
cvrtod  on  by  Um  Dtifmtmmt  at  AgricMittan. 
I  g>««  op  tn  the  QnHad  8tMM  Um  world*! 
.  afneoltxirml  fdueattooal  ayvtcm    Bd 


Bf  tb«  tlnM  bts  )ob 
flnlsbed.  fmiuMn  •fgijutfaer*  verc  frtttlsg  Um 
ben«flta  o(  adcnullc  •sTkniltunU  luovledge. 

OKAL  rom  TKS  JOB 

Id  OHMa  VM  th*  perlcct  reprcMnUtlve 
for  the  farmer  because  of  two  facton;'  tiis 
ptrauMlv*  pOTMMltty  Md  hU  ptmkon  for 
t^  CMM*.  B«  «M  «qalpp«l  wttli  aU  tbe 
attributes  of  the  traditional  southern  gentle- 
man: well  ed\icat«d  aod  arUculate,  distin- 
guished In  appearance  and  friendly  In  man- 
ner, logical  la  hia  TlcwpotBta,  nKurceful. 
persistent  wtthont  beteg  oKvmlmif  obsti- 
nate. 

He  was  tntenaety  practical  tn  bis  approach 
to  political -IsgtslatlTe  probiems.  He  now  re- 
calls: "Wh«n  we  had  to  ma^e  out  a  case 
b*for»  a  cartaln  oommtttec.  and  we  needed 
the  vote  of  a  certain  aaamber  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  that  "*—»*'—  came  from  Texas, 
let  as  say — well,  we  would  bring  up  a  key 
farmer  Iron  Tejua  and  let  hi"^  tasUfy.  The 
committeeman  usually  was  ImpresBed."  It 
baa  also  been  aaid  that  he  kn«w  bow  and 
to  wbom  to  serre  a  drtnk.  (The  late  SBnator 
Marrts  ooce  told  tbe  >ebRMka  Li«lalattire. 
aflav  baring  nslted  Mtaeela  Steala  with  a 
number  of  other  rni^iiim  ii  and  been  en- 
tertained by  the  (TlleaJi:  Tbe  liquid  and 
solid  r^reshment  gtren  me  on  Ed  07«eal  s 
farm  was  tise  bteth  oT  TTA. "i 

Ed  OTCeal  kaew  the  fa 
potentialitl 

had  been  a  fanaer.  aad  a  food 
For  a  quarter  or  a  century,  troaa  IgM  to 
lSt33.  be  operated  the  big  ptaofeauoB  new 
Plorence  which  be  inherited  tnm  htt 
™**^*_  He  Itept  BPMfaUy  on  the  kxAont 
for  InfvoTed  fMHiMf  nsttoAt.  As  aarty  as 
UU  be  attended  a  tfMrt  eomrm  at  A«b«m 
•ad  laaiiBJ  hov  to  «■•  Mmmo 
plHtoM  fiilllfcii  for  alfalfa. 
t<— liig    MMk   taili   cropa   at 

•Mdy hla Betboda.   ■eieaOBj 

that  ran  at  MKb  m  M  bMftela  to  tlM 


larly  in  the  tentlw  be  went  to  nunciis 
toatttdf  tbe  work  cf  tlM  Farm 

doae  cuoperatloa  ck«M 

Ku  and  tbe  DnlvetHty  at  fftfBrta,  ha 

vitb  an  liJtsnaHUd  belief  te  ibe 

jBrgaaHayon  and  extension  educa« 

tm  lf93  Mr  OTileal  became  prsatdent  otf  tbe 

Farm    Bureau    Federation,    which 

^  organized  juM  3  yean  earlier.    The 

Maeter  fanner  beaded  tbe  0Ute  bu- 

taaa  lor  S  yaart.  In  the  — "^■"Vms  ( in  1934 ) 
be  was  wade  a  vice  prealdant  of  tbe  national 
bweao  and  becaaae  ineraaalnglf  active  in  lu 
vork. 

be  had  engineered  a  progrcealve 
for  the  Alabama  burean.  *«id  be 
caoae  he  held  a  truly  n^tinn«t  viewpoint  en 
agricultural  problems  and  had  already  45»ftt 
oiHalanrttng  work  in  promoting  Federal  leg- 
Islatlcn.  Bd  OVeal  was  elected  prsaklent  ot 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
1931. 

In  this  Job  he  strove  for  unity  »nm^wg  all 
American  farmer:  in  tbair  atn^gle  f«r  eco- 
aoaalc  equality.  By  ovenoMSag  sectlonal- 
laoi  and  putting  steadily  increasing  power 
Into  the  farmer's  voice  in  national  aCalis. 
he  eoon  began  getting  resulu.  Conaaqiient- 
ly.  until  hla  retirement  in  IMS.  he  never  had 
oppcaltlon  to  reelection  ae  bureau  prcaident. 
During    his   long    tenure   aoembership   roee 


from  mjOOO  to  1 
cash  balance  from 


.00 


coKnwcs 


^laa  *■>  OUaal  appeai  ed 


It 


cotiven'  Ion 


at  farm  gathcrtngi. 
ally  busy  on  farm 
infton  or  at  the 
Chicago.     It   is   n4 
trod  on  some  toes 
Inf  years 

Although  keenly 
ernntent's  role  in 
of  tbe  people.  Mr 
fender  of  the  bur 
the  annual 
bureau: 

1  feel  that 
people.      I    have 
can  be  relied  upon 
it  rune  wUd.** 

Tboogh  retired 
of  T4  fean.  Mr. 
oceaalOBai  lyeiich 
several  Taanewee 
addreseed  each  of  t 
he  lovca  to  make 
Tenneaaee  Valley 
Shoals  from  the 
up  to  TVA.    The 
of  the  mighty 
of  Bd  OTVeal's  farm 
interest  in 
hTdroeieetrte  powei 
tial  as  a  fertilizer 

When  President 


bcfora  munerooB  con- 

.  made  many  speeches 

otbci  alM  was  eonttnu- 

matttrs  etth«r  In  Wash- 

i^tkmal  btireau's  cOce  in 

wonder,   then,   that   he 

those  beetle  New  Deal- 


kware  of  the  Federal  Oov- 

r  kMng  the  economic  level 

OHeei  was  never  a  de- 

lucrat.     In  l»4a  he  told 

of  the  national  farm 


Is  the  hope  of  the 

cbn&drnce    that    Congress 

o  curb  bureaucracy  when 


trices' 


dtys 
rirlft 

Tear  eesee 


mtmltic  Ds- 


a  Mte  far  a 

Ed  Olfeal  who  met 

the  group  was 

Baker,  who  had 

at 

In 

Ibaandtti 
In  mi  M 
tbe  aboak  to  work 
stroofty  In  favor  of 
tbe  dam  and  plant 
Mr.   and  Mra 
Ttaomaa  A.  Bdlaon 
rioi««Bawto 
It  again  wae  Ed  .  . 
FrMtdeot  Hoover 
bla  Mnwii  Wioali 

ovar  ton 

tttfft  of 

■ooaevelt  bee 


Seci  etary 
bee  1 


OKskl 


V  sited 
strongly  urged  dev(  io^/raent 
A  few  montba  later, 


aiAva 


narby 


rard 
on  all  tbii  fraa  tbe 

Florence  boaae   (hli 
in  tbe  motM,  now 
He  still  ovne  bis 
has  tittle  to  do  wttb 
a  lot — newspepen 
O 

hoaallB  ta  a 
taaaa  letters  or 
spasabse.    Old 
among  tbe  nation's 
with   him.     And 
during    the   totzrtst 
Iowa,  or  perhaps 
sylvanla,  will  stop  in 

hOBM, 

reau  days  who  want 
grand  old  man  of 

Five   Prealdenu   i 
from  Ed  O'Neal  on 
CooUdge.     Hoover. 
Shortly  after  Mr 
Presidency  tn  1945 
bring  a  group  of  farin 


baarlng  acq!ua  intanccs 


.000.  and  the  bureau's 
•43.000  to  gLaiO.OOO. 


snd  bearing  the   tmrden 
Ileal  Is  still  making  an 
Last  month  he   visited 
c  oonty  farm  bureaus  and 
Hem.     One  of  the  speeches 
to  organlzatiOQS  in   the 
the  history  of  Muscle 
of  the  Indians  right 
currents 
within  sight 
and  he  felt  a  keen  early 
tg  tbe  shoals,  not  for  Its 
alone  but  for  its  poten- 
j4x)dueer. 
SrUson  in  1917  sent  four 
look  at  the  shoals  as 
fertilizer  plant  It  was 
them.     One  member  of 
of  War  Newton  D. 
OTfeal"B  fellow  student 
Lae:  be  was  entertained 
Tram  this  visit  grew 
nitrate  plants. 
OKsal  sought  to  ptit 
The  farm  burean  wae 
tie  Government's  leasing 
to  Henry  Ford.     When 
Mr    and    Mrs. 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Idsel 
tnlaefesaer  tbeaboals 
who  sntertatned  them. 
tppototed  Mr.  OTfeal  to 
bnt  Ha  rec 
tftmlBg  tba  nitrate  plant 
for  tbe  manttfae* 
When 
CMeal  and 
btm  to  Albany  and 
of  the  Bboals. 
TTA  vsa 


OHeal  m  looks  back 
dlgnlflad  comfort  of  hla 

mother's  house,  built 

-ed  and  redecorated). 

800- acre  farm,  but 

Its  operation.    He  reads 

katkmal  magaalnss,  the 

Cbios  or  twlos  a  week 

to  wbcnn  be  dlc- 

for  his  occasional 

who   still   are 

leaders— keep  in  touch 

so   often,   especially 

season,    an    airto   from 

California  or  Penn- 

front  of  the  stately  old 

from  farm  bu- 

o  say  hello  again  to  the 

agriculture. 

»ught — and   got — advice 

arm  matters  (Harding. 

Booeeveit,      Truman ) . 

succeeded  to  the 

asked  Mr.  O'Neal  to 

leaders  to  the  White 


ev(  ry 


frtim 


Tr  anan 


Hotoe  for  a  conference.  As  the  meeting 
broke  up  the  President  called  tbe  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  chief  aside  and  said : 
"Ed.  you've  been  around  a  long  time;  you've 
watched  a  lot  of  Presidents:  you've  watched 
me  work  in  the  Senate.  Now,  what  advice 
would  you  give  to  a  man  who  wants  to  be 
a  good  President?"  As  a  press  photographer 
came  up  and  took  a  plctmv,  Ed  O'Neal  was 
saying:  "Mr.  President,  you've  got  the  abil- 
ity; what  you  need  to  develop  is  the  guts." 

After  Mr.  Truman's  election  last  November, 
Ed  O'Neal  wrote  to  him:  "Your  campaign 
showed  you've  developed  the  neoesaary  guts." 


Address  of  Han.  T.  Vbccnt  Qnion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  Nrw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Congressman  T.  ViNcrirrQuiNN  made  at 
the  twelfth  annual  communion  break- 
fast of  the  Pasteur  Guild  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hospitals  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore. New  York,  on  Sunday,  March  20. 
1949: 

TRS  RXSTTASa  THAT  IS  OXTia 

We  In  America  are  Indeet*.  fortunate  that 
we  live  In  a  cotmtry  that  still  can  be  called 
the  land  of  the  tne  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

In  America  we  believe  that  tbe  individual 
is  si^trec^e  and  that  the  8UU  cslsts  for  tba 
individual.  The  Communist  belleyss  that 
the  stau  Is  supreme  and  that  the  individual 
•sists  for  tbs  sUte. 

Ws  bsllave  that  tbe  individual  was  created 
by  Odd  <o  love  Him  and  to  love  ottr  nalgbbor 
bssauss  ws  see  in  our  nalghhor  tbs  Image  ot 
Almlgbtf  Ood.  ^^ 

Lst  Ma  aoDtrset  this  pbiloeof^iy  with  tbe, 
phtlosopby  of  Aostole  Lunacluirslcy,  fcrmer 
Comisissar  of  Idoeatlon  in  Soviet  Russia. 

"We  bale  Christianity  sod  Cbnatlana*" 
this  Communist  innilakniii  in  1906.  "EvaA 
the  bast  of  them  wmtt  ba  eonsidsrad  o«r 
WMvt  snamlas.  They  preacb  lovs  of  one's 
Bslghbar  and  ■sarcy.  which  is  contrary  to 
our  principles.  ChrUtian  love  is  an  obstaels 
to  tbe  development  of  tbe  revolution.  Down 
with  love  of  our  neighbor!  What  we  want 
is  hatred.  We  must  know  bow  to  hate.  Only 
thus  will  we  conquer  the  universe."  (Quoted 
in  Izvestia.) 

Another  man  like  Lunacharsky,  once  wrote 
cf  hate:  "Look  at  these  young  men  and 
boys!"  wrote  Hitler  in  his  Meln  Kampf. 
"What  material!  I  shaU  eradicate  the  thou- 
sands of  years  ot  human  domestication. 
Brutal   youth— that   is   what   I  am   after— I 

want  to  see  once  more  in  its  eyes  the  gleam 

of  the  beast  of  prey.  With  these  I  can  make 
a  new  world — and  create  a  new  order." 

What  mtler  plainly  meant  was  that  tfce 
Christian  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
made,  as  he  Is.  in  the  Imaee  and  likeness  of 
God.  most  be  forever  banished.  For  love  of 
God  he  would  substitute  the  material.  For 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  for  his 
neighbor,  bm  wotild  substitute  the  gospel  of 
hate. 

What  Hitler  knew— and  Stalin  knows— but 
which  far  too  many  good  people  do  not  yet 
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realize.  Is  that  if  there  is  no  morality,  there 
can  be  no  law  other  than  that  of  force. 

The  Communists  find  no  ethical  contradic- 
tion when,  for  example,  they  extend  a 
friendly  band  to  religion  one  year  and  the 
next  year  persecute  it;  or  when  they  ally 
themselves  with  democracy  at  one  time,  and 
the  next  time  seek  to  overthrow  it;  or  when 
they  sign  a  treaty  with  nazism  and  then 
fight  against  it.  When  conditions  change, 
new  techniques  must  be  developed,  but  all 
are  equally  true  and  moral  to  the  Communist 
as  long  as  they  further  the  revolution.  But 
is  there  any  limit  to  chicanery,  duplicity  and 
deviltry?    Absolutely  none. 

As  Lenin  said:  "It  is  necessary  to  tise  any 
ruse,  curuilng,  unlawful  method,  evasion, 
concealment  of  the  truth." 

Stalin  added  approvingly:  "Dictatorship 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  power 
which  directly  rests  on  violence,  which  is  not 
limited  by  any  laws  or  restricted  by  any  abso- 
lute rules." 

How  can  any  individual  who  believes  In 
the  existence  of  Ood  agree  with  the  Marxian 
theory  that  religion  is  "the  opium  of  the 
people." 

Marx  argues  that  man  has  been  alienated 
from  himself  in  two  ways:  by  religion  and 
by  private  property.  Religion  alienates  a 
man  from  himself  by  subordinating  man  to 
God;  private  property  alienates  a  man  from 
himself  by  subordinating  man  to  an  em- 
ployer. It  therefore  follows  that  if  a  man  is 
ever  to  be  restored  to  himself,  both  religion 
and  private  property  must  be  destroyed.  But 
though  communism  denies  otir  Ck>d,  it 
affirms  another  god — the  Commvmlst  col- 
lective before  which  men  must  prostrate 
themselves,  to  whose  new  shrines,  the  fac- 
tories, they  must  make  their  pUgrlmage;  to 
whose  will,  expressed  by  the  dictator,  they 
must  make  complete  abandonment  of  self; 
before  whose  secret  police,  as  the  new  priest- 
hood with  unholy  orders,  they  must  take 
their  brew  of  propaganda,  and  though  they 
have  not  an  empty  tomb  of  tbs  risen  Ood 
to  give  them  hope,  they  still  havs  the  cada- 
ver of  Lenin,  periodically  Injected  with  em- 
balming fluids,  to  glvs  the  appearancs  of  Ills 
where  tbsrs  Is  <mly  death  and  decay. 

Man.  according  to  Communist  pbUosopby. 
has  s  value  only,  becstise  be  is  a  msmb«r  of 
tbs  rsvoluttonary  group;  when  h«  otaass.  to 
bs  a  member,  he  ceases  to  bavs  vslue,  LIq- 
uidatlon,  transfer  of  populstlons  Into  Si- 
beria, tbe  denial  of  suffrags,  concentration 
camps  and  all  ths  othsr  parspbemalla  of 
communism  follow  In  tbe  train  of  this  ds« 
graded  concept  of  man.  That  is  why  com- 
munism speaks  of  the  proletariat,  but  never 
the  poor;  the  proletariat  serves  the  revolu- 
tion; the  poor  serve  nobody,  they  stand  In 
need  of  service.  A  Christian  will  help  a 
Communist  in  need  and  there  are  many 
Christians  who  have;  but  no  Communist 
would  help  a  Christian  in  need,  unless  he 
promised  to  aid  the  party.  As  Molotov  said: 
"Bread  is  a  political  weapon";  which  means 
that  only  those  who  think  his  way  may  eat. 

In  America  man  has  rights  which  are 
God-given.  To  repeat  the  words  of  otir 
founding  fathers: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 

That  all  men  are  created  equal; 

That  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights; 

That  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness; 

That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 

That,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying 
iu  foundation  on  such  principles,  organizing 


its  power  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness." 

Finally,  to  repwat  the  words  the  men  who 
founded  this  Republic  used  in  closing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence: 

"And  for  tbe  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Uvea,  otir  fortunes,  and  ovu: 
sacred  honor." 

These  men  dared  everything  to  win  the 
God-given  heritage  which  is  ours  today.  Let 
us  always  keep  in  mind  that  a  man  is  more 
precious  than  the  tiniverse,  that  the  universe 
exists  for  man,  that  society  can  use  some 
human  fiuactions.  but  nvver  at  the  cost  of 
absorption,  and  that  even  in  his  evil  mo- 
ments man  is  worth  addressing  in  the  second 
person  singular,  as  Our  Lord  did  the  thief  in 
that  beautiful  affirmation  of  democracy  on 
tbe  cross: 

"This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  para- 
dise." 


England's  Free  Health  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
very  soon  be  concerning  ourselves  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  with  a  national  health 
Insurance  plan.  Much  will  be  said  about 
it  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  a 
similar  plan  in  Britain.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  has  been  running  a  series  of  arti- 
cles giving  all  of  the  (acts  with  reference 
to  tbe  British  plan.  I  think  they  will 
prove  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  The  following 
is  the  first  of  the  series: 

FOSTT-OWS  Atn  0»C-MA1#  liouov  EtnoLLm 
iM  Emolamd's  Tna  Hsaltm  fames— Coms 

AT  RATt  or  AtMOSr  A  BaLXOK  A  Tkas 

By  E.  J.  Dslsney 
(First  of  s  series) 

LOKDOW,  Msrch  17. — Snglsnd's  frse  Na- 
tional Health  Service  providing  everybody  in 
this  cotmtry,  even  casual  visitors,  with  any- 
thing and  everything  they  may  need  for  tbelr 
physical  and  menUl  welfare  definitely  U  here 
to  stay.  That  is.  If  the  national  and  local 
public  treasturies  can  carry  the  heavy  finan- 
cial burdens  that  result. 

The  plan  has  been  in  effect  for  9  months 
now,  and  41,500.000  people  are  enrolled  in  it. 
That's  93  percent  of  the  population.  The 
cost  so  far,  to  the  National  Government,  has 
been  at  an  annual  rate  of  $988,000,000.  That 
would  mean  in  the  United  States  an  annual 
Federal  cost  of  $3,145,000,000,  if  the  same 
kind  of  service,  at  similar  rates,  should  be 
provided  for  the  same  percentage  of  the 
population. 

The  general  popularity  of  the  National 
Health  Service  best  is  measured  by  the  high 
praise  the  political  parties  pour  upon  it. 
They  all  are  for  it  and  all  claim  it  as  their 
own  brain  child.  The  Conservatives  an- 
nounce in  the  House  of  Commons,  regularly, 
that  if  and  when  they  return  to  control  of 
the  Govenunent  they  will  not  abandon  the 
health  service. 

Even  gxiarded  criticism  of  the  management 
of  the  plan  or  charges  that  much  waste  is 


obvious  in  Its  operation  bring  retributions. 
It  is  believed  by  much  of  the  public,  as  well 
as  by  well-informed  political  observers,  that 
a  complaint  by  the  Conservatives  of  fiscal 
mismanagement  in  health  work  cost  the 
Conservatives  a  parliamentary  by-election  In 
Hammersmith  3  weelcs  ago. 

That  doesn't  mean  everybody  approves  of 
all  that  Is  going  on.  There  are  many  pro- 
tests over  details.  The  government  and 
medical  spokesmen  agree  there  have  been 
abuses  both  by  members  of  professions  and 
by  the  people  themselves.  A  drive  Is  on  to 
block  exploitation  and  to  cut  costs. 

The  average  working  man  and  his  wife  are 
delighted.  They  say  they  now  ^n  secure 
medical  and  dental  care  they  couran't  afford 
In  the  past.  They  declare  that  the  factory 
hand  and  the  mechanic  are  having  their 
day  and  they  are  not  concerned  about  what 
the  professions  or  the  upper  economic  groups 
are  thinking. 

rZAS   POOB    SERVICX 

In  the  professions  and  among  white-collar 
groups  who  study  the  over-all  situation  there 
is  great  worry.  These  people  wonder  Just 
where  all  this  will  end.  They  have  a  feeling 
this  scheme  is  leading  the  way  to  something 
undesirable,  that  eventually  they  will  have 
poor  medical  and  dental  services.  They  re- 
fuse to  give  unreserved  endorsement  to  the 
idea. 

ActtiaUy  tbe  chief  amazement  in  the  med- 
ical and  dental  profession  is  the  absence, 
thus  far,  of  domination  by  bureaucrats. 
Doctors  and  dentists  admit  that  their  free- 
doms have  been  affected  hardly  at  all,  but 
they  point  out  they  had  to  wage  a  long  and 
hard  fight  with  the  Health  Bflnistry  to  avoid 
regimentation. 

The  professions  still  harbor  deep  suspicion 
of  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  Government 
and  there  is  no  relaxation  in  the  vigilance 
of  their  leaders  and  committees  formed  to 
protect  their  positions  and  their  llbertlea. 
They  foresee  an  unending  struggls  sgalnst 
complete  natlonaUaatton. 

WAmxo  IS  TMs  cvvroM 

Of  course  tbers  ars  not  snougb  pbystcians, 
dentists,  surgeons  and  hospital  facilities  to 
glvs  all  tbs  ears  that  an  unlsssbsd  demand 
rsqulrss.  Watting  is  tbs  custom  of  tbs  daf. 
Those  actually  Ul  and  in  need  of  lmmedlat« 
attention  are  given  priorities,  others  are 
ssrvsd  ss  soon  ss  possibls,  wblcb  may  be 
In  3  weeks  or  a  month  or  even  longer.  A 
varicose  veins  operation  msy  bs  dslaysd  a 
ysar. 

Evsryons  has  to  pay  something  every  week 
toward  tbe  cost  of  tbs  service,  but  it  Is  a 
nominal  amotint.  The  charge  against  roost 
worksrs  is  15  cents  a  week  which  is  deducted 
from  their  pay,  along  with  tbe  regular  social 
seciu-ity,  old-age  petulon  and  unemployment 
compensation  assessments,  which  total  about 
80  cents  a  week. 

The  contribution  of  15  cents  s  week  gives 
the  people  an  assurance  that  they  are  help- 
ing to  pay  for  their  health  service,  even 
though  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  biU. 
Some,  not  many,  are  demanding.  Most 
beneficiaries  are  entirely  reasonable  in  their 
approach. 

Such  great  participation  by  the  public  has 
forced  most  professional  men  to  enroll  In  the 
plan.  Whether  they  do  or  not  is  optional, 
but  they  have  found  private  practice  does 
not  produce  sufficient  income.  They  are 
engaged  chiefly  In  the  health  service  and 
have  a  little  private  work  in  addition.  A 
few.  mostly  middle-aged  or  elderly  men  who 
have  acquired  modest  fortunes,  remain  In 
private  medicine  t>ecause  they  do  not  feel 
able  to  perform  the  great  volume  of  tasks 
that  the  health  service  brings  into  an  office, 
a  surgery,  they  call  it  here. 
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Mystery  o(  the  TVec  Dots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEGL  R.  KING 

or  CAiCToaKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Tuesday.  March  22.  IB49 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  said  that  the  proposed  billion  dollar 
Central  Arizona  project  is  not  in  accord 
with  his  program. 

This  statement  of  the  President  was 
deUberai^  omitted  from  the  Interior 
Deputmeat  report  on  the  Arizona  proj- 
ect now  before  the  Congress. 

The  Interior  Department  report  was 
sent  to  the  Congress  with  the  approval  of 
the  Budget  Bureau. 

Was  it  emasculated  after  it  left  the 
Bodiiet  Bureau?  Was  the  operation  per- 
formed on  a  high  administration  level? 
Was  it  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior?  Was  this  the  work  of  a 
stngie  oflicial  whose  intention  It  is  to  de- 
ceive and  confuse  the  Congress? 

T^jese  are  questions  which  shou'd  be 
answered. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment report,  which  is  dated  March  18. 
•ad  signed  fagr  Acting  Secretary  Oscar  L. 


The  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Chap- 
■laat  report  says.  ItfilMriiii  with  the 
third  scnteDoe: 

^  lettMT  dat«d  Vrtvuary  4.  the  Director  of 
tba  Bnraan  of  tht  Badget  adrlMd  tne  that  b« 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Prestdect  no  ad- 
viie  you  .  .  .  that  he  again  recommends  that 
nMSsiirM  be  taken  to  bring  about  prompt 
aattlement  ot  the  water-rtght*  controversy." 

Here  instrurtlons  of  the  President  are 
baing  stated.  But  not  all  the  instructions 
of  the  President.  What  did  the  President 
mw  where  the  three  dots  now  appear  in 
Mr.  Chapman's  letter  to  the  Senate? 
This  is  the  statement  in  full: 
Tba  f ortgoiBg  amainary  and  the  project  re- 
port have  been  renewed  by  the  Presldexit. 
Ba  tea  Instructed  me  to  advlae  you  that  au- 
ttiorlaatlon  Off  the  improveoiHit  (Central  Arl- 
aona  project)  to  not  in  accord  with  his  pro- 
graB  at  thM  time  and  that  be  again  recotn- 
aMBdi  that  meaaures  be  taken  to  bring  about 
prompt  aettlement  cJ  the  water-rJghta  con- 
troreray. 

That  is  what  Budget  Director  Prank 
Pace.  Jr..  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  oo  February  4.  1M9  Why  were 
these  puaitive  and  direct  in.^tructions  of 
the  President  omitted  from  Mr.  Chap- 
I's  report  now  before  the  Senate 
littee? 

What  is  this  project  that  the  Presl- 
4«Qt  says  is  not  in  accord  with  his 
ptt^ram? 

It  is  one  that  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  The  highest  Govern- 
ment ofDcials  have  stated  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble, is  not  practical,  and  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  people  other  than  the  few 
Arlzonians  who  would  bei>eflt. 

And  another  fact  which  imdoubtedly 
hiflaeuced  the  President  in  his  decision 
Is  this: 
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There  is  no  assured  water  supply  for 
the  proposed  proJ(  ct.  There  is  a  contro- 
versy between  CJifornia  and  Arizona 
over  division  of  t|ie  waters  of  the  lower 
Colorado  River. 

._     tie  Interior  Krug  and 

Reclamation  Connnissioner  Straus  have 
admitted  that  without  settlement  of  the 
Colorado  River  cc  ntroversy  there  can  be 
no  assured  water  :  upply  for  the  proposed 
Arisona  project.  Four  times  this  admis- 
sion appears  in  thi  i  Reclamation  Bureau's 
complete  report  ^n  the  Arizona  project 
issued  last  year. 

So.  Praildecit 


'"ruman  has  instructed 
the  Budget  Burefi  u  and  the  Interior  De- 


partment   that 


he    proposed    Arizona 


project  is  not  in  ai  rcord  >x'ith  his  program. 


And  the  President 
settlement  of  tlii! 
versy. 

Why.  and  by  Whose  authority,  were 
these  clear  and  unqualified  instructions 
of  the  President 
dots   in 
Senate? 


has  called  for  a  prompt 
water-rights  contro- 


eplaced  by  three  little 
Mr.  Chapman's  report  to  the 


Free  MaiUaf  Privi  Icget  for  Wounded  War 


Veteraos 


ISIO^ 


EX'IENJ 

HON.  RICHAIRD  W.  HOFFMAN 


Ol 


IN  THE  HOUSE  <  )F  REPRESKNTATI\'ES 


Tuesday, 


Mr.  HOPPMANI 
er,  I  w?>s  deeply 
ten  by  Mr.  Roger 
cently  in  one  of 
nea'spapers.  the 
can. 

In  his  article 
attention  of  the 
fail  to  provide 
our  wounded  war 
hospitals.     Mr 
that— 


of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak- 
nfcyed  by  an  article  writ- 
Treat,  which  I  read  re- 
Chicago's  great   daily 
I  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 


Am 
free 


some  day  perhape 
a  aerrlce  hospital 
heart  full  of  ezplofi 
haps  I  can  have 
the  men  In  high 


All  of  whom  to 
partly  responsible 
Uls  with  the 


young  men. 
Mr.  Treat 


ha  « 


Remember  6.  0 
Bollywood  cutles 
vlndy  blasts  about 
heard  It  lately, 
have  fone  back  to 
work,  get  married. 
get  drunk,  get 
happened.     Most 
ones  at  Hln^.  nor 
bospttals  where 
smiling  despU*  tlM 
they  are  dr) 
that  they  win  atvw 
and  rooms  alive 
tl&l  life  on  the  ou 
strong  faith  and 
can  ramodel  their 
contentment  tut 
which  drag  by  In 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


n.i.iNois 


March  22.  1949 


At.  Treat  calls  to  the 

rican  people  that  we 

mailing  privileges  for 

veterans  In  our  service 

Treat  went  on   to  say 


he    .hall  be  able  to  visit 

md  not  go  away  with  a 

▼e  rage — aome  day  per- 

feeling  of  respect  for 

Gbvemment  circles. 


acme 


lis  way  of  thinlcing  are 
for  fillins:  these  hospi- 
remnants  of  fine 


bri  iken 


cont  nues,  and  I  quote : 


y<«rs 


ago?    Bands  playing, 

smarming  around,  and  the 

our  brave  boys?     Haven't 

you?     Owe  brave  boya 

civilian  life.    Tbey  go  to 

have  families,  get  flred, 

luc]|y,  jtist  Uke  nothing  ever 

them  do — but  not  the 

1  he  scenes  of  other  service 

of  men  try  to  keep 

osrtaln  knowledge  that 

Imnigh  a  living  death — 

leave  those  loiMly  wards 

may  go  bade  to  par- 

■ome  may  be  of  s\ich 

gjjorlous  courage  that  they 

lives  into  sometliing  of 

think  of  the  days  and  nights 

he  loneliness  of  despair. 


e^me 

tdide: 


You  cant  beat  those  fellows.  Their  Oovem- 
ment  would  Just  as  soon  not  hear  about  them 
any  more.  They  get  the  bare  essentials  of 
existence,  medical  care  within  the  budget. 
Sometimes  people  come  out  and  try  to  enter- 
tain them. 

Mr.  Treat  continuing,  and  I  quote 
again: 

Listen  to  this — their  Government,  which  Is 
so  eager  to  send  billions  to  other  countries, 
which  orders  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  new 
fighting  planes,  which  spends  more  billions 
building  a  stock  pile  of  atom  bombs — that 
Government  doesn't  care  enough  about  cur 
brave  boys  to  give  them  free  postage  any 
more.  Say  it  again — not  even  a  penny  post 
card  to  WTite  a  message  home.  Doesn't  that 
make  you  a  little  sick?  And  many  of  them 
are  broke. 

Many  of  our  people  who  have  vis'ted 
Hines  Hospital,  which  Is  situated  within 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  Tenth  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  can  testify  to  the  validity  of 
Mr.  Treat's  remarks. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  think 
about  the  thousands  of  war  veterans  pay- 
ing the  price  today  in  our  veterans'  hos- 
pitals for  the  unselfish  ser\'ice  they  gave 
to  this  Nation.  What  could  the  people  of 
this  countrj' — grateful  for  that  service — 
do  for  these  men  that  they  would  really 
appreciate.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  small 
a  thing  as  allowing  them  to  use  the 
United  States  mail  without  the  paying 
of  postage  Is  much  more  vital  to  the  hap- 
pine.'^s  and  well-being  of  the^e  men.  their 
families,  and  friends,  than  many  meas- 
ures which  bask  in  the  limelight  of  news- 
paper headlines.  When  they  were  uni- 
formed during  the  stirring  days  of  the 
war.  these  men  were  privileged  to  write 
home  to  their  loved  ones  without  worry- 
ing about  paying  postage.  Is  it  not 
ironic  that  now.  as  Mr.  Treat  states,  while 
we  are  spending  today  billions,  we  should 
overlook  those  who  suffered  most  as  a  re- 
sult of  wars? 

There  is  certainly  no  atonement  we  can 
offer  that  will  repay  adequately  their 
sacrifices.  Many  of  them  will  never 
leave  their  hospital  beds  alive.  I  am  told 
that  some  of  thpm  cannot  write  to  their 
loved  ones  and  friends  simply  because 
they  do  not  have  the  money.  What  kind 
of  a  payment  is  this  for  what  they  went 
through  and  what  they  are  going  through 
now?  The  franking  privilege — which 
the  Members  of  thus  Congress  enjoy — is 
a  pittance  indeed  for  this  comparative 
handful  of  our  boys  in  ho.'^pitals 
throughout  the  land.  But  small  as  it 
Is,  this  is  one  thing  we  can  do  without 
appropriating  millions,  setting  up  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  putting  addi- 
tional people  on  the  Government  pay 
roll. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
If  enacted  by  the  Congress  will  rectify 
this  situation.  This  measure  provides 
for  free  mailing  privileges  to  veterans 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hosp:tals 
and  to  servicemen  in  hospitals  main- 
tained by  the  armed  services.  This  bill 
affords  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  our 
Government  to  add  to  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  those  veterans  and  service- 
men who  are  helpless  in  hospitals  and 
too  often  without  funds.  With  much  of 
our  relief  to  foreign  countries  dispensed 


with  a  spirit  of  merely  hoping  it  will  be 
of  benefit,  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
assist  In  a  practical  manner  those  we 
know  to  be  deserving  and  whom  we  know 
will  he  exceedingly  grateful  to  our  Gov- 
ernment for  its  generosity.  In  our  en- 
deavors to  repay  veterans  for  all  that  they 
have  done  for  us,  there  is  one  thing  on 
which  we  are  all  agreed  and  that  is  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  the  disabled. 
Let  us  show  these  men  that  we  have  not 
forgotten.  That  our  hearts  are  moved 
not  only  by  the  cries  of  help  from  abroad, 
but  even  more  by  the  needs  of  those  here 
at  home. 


Cong^ress  Reasserts  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1949 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  article  by  the  noted  columnist,  Mr. 
George  Rothwell  Brown,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  which  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  our  esteemed  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  William  J.  Crow. 
I  commend  Mr.  Brown's  observations  to 
all  those  who  recognize  the  issue  as  now 
joined  between  the  advocates  of  state  so- 
cialism and  those  who  believe  that  this 
is  a  Republic  of  sovereign  States.  His 
article  follows: 

POLmCAL  PAKADE 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washington,  March  17. — An  average  Amer- 
ican, looking  down  from  a  gallery,  probably 
would  consider  a  Senate,  filibuster  to  be  one 
lone  man  with  a  hoarse  voice  completely 
surrounded  by  95  vacant  chairs. 

This  would  be  entirely  superficial.  The 
one  Senator  reading  a  dtill  speech  to  empty 
benches  is  merely  holding  the  fort. 

The  real  filibuster  Is  going  on  In  secret 
meetings  to  which  the  visitor  has  no  access, 
and  the  existence  of  which  he  does  not  sus- 
pect. 

Yet  to  the  perplexed  and  probably  disUlu- 
sloned  average  American,  this  particular 
Senate  filibuster  is  of  the  most  vital  Im- 
portance, for  upon  the  outcome  will  be  de- 
termined, 5,  or  6,  or  maybe  10  years  hence, 
whether  he  Is  to  remain  a  free  American, 
In  a  free-enterprise  system  of  a  free  coun- 
try, or  become  the  proletarian  stooge  of  a 
totalitarian  socialistic  dictatorship. 

That's  exactly  what  this  particular  fill- 
buster  means,  and  you  may  lay  to  that. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  con- 
servative men  who  have  thrown  up  this  par- 
liamentary road  block  ahead  of  the  Truman 
extension  of  the  British  Beverldge  plan — 
which  Itself  has  been  extended  from  na- 
tionalized social  security  and  medicine  into 
the  field  of  nationalized  industry — have  not 
frankly  Informed  the  country  of  their  true 
motives. 

These  men,  mostly  southern  Jeffersonlan 
Democrats,  having  no  relationship  whatever 
with  Roosevelt-Truman  New  Deallsm,  are 
looking  ahead  as  much  as  10  years. 

They  are  seeking  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  checics  and  balances. 


President  Truman  Is  backing  a  program  of 
state  socialism  which,  If  adopted,  would  de- 
stroy the  whole  American  concept  of  local 
self-government,  with  a  concentration  of  all 
government  In  the  hands  of  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy In  Washington. 

The  most  effective  remaining  check  upKtn 
the  steady  ustirpatlon  of  Executive  power, 
which  began  under  Roosevelt.  Is  the  Senate. 
The  fight  over  the  niles  Is  the  Senate's  ex- 
pression of  determination  to  maintain  Its 
check  upon  the  President.  That's  all  there 
Is  to  It. 

The  Issue  unhappily  has  been  presented 
as  a  minor  squabble  over  an  obscure  techni- 
cality. 

If  It  had  been  explained  to  the  people  as  a 
fight  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of 
socialism  In  the  United  States  the  people 
would  have  been  able  to  get  a  better  grip 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  Involved. 

When  a  Senate  committee  refused  to  rec- 
onunend  the  confirmation  of  Mon  Wallgren 
to  a  vital  national  security  post,  notwith- 
standing he  Is  a  former  Senator  himself,  and 
a  pal  of  the  President,  It  was  a  consclotis  and 
deliberate  exercise  of  the  "check  and  bal- 
ance" Ideal  of  the  Constitution. 

But  the  Senate  Is  not  the  only  check  upon 
the  President.  The  whole  of  Congress  is 
now  In  revolt  against  Trumanlsm. 

The  Senate  filibuster  has  relnsplred  the 
old  American  tradition  of  States'  rights  all 
along  the  line.  That's  why  the  House  this 
week  rebuked  the  President  on  continued 
Federal  rent  controls,  and  returned  this 
power  to  the  States. 

This  Is  more  than  recalcitrancy.  It  is  re- 
bellion by  a  Congress  predominantly  New 
Deal  In  name  only,  against  a  President 
elected  In  November  on  a  coalition  ticket. 

Less  than  5  months  ago  the  country  was 
being  congratulated  upon  having  chosen  a 
President  and  a  Congress  of  the  same  party. 

But  the  President's  party  In  the  Senate  is 
at  open  warfare  with  him.  One  hoarse 
orator,  and  95  vacant  seats. 

We  have  a  Senate  In  the  doldrums,  a 
President  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  a  House 
completely  at  sea.  But  Is  this  bad  for  the 
country? 

Not  at  aU. 

It  Is  an  Inspiring  sign  of  a  reviving  spirit 
of  congressional  independence.  The  good 
record  of  this  Congress  is  being  written  in 
terms  of  what  It  wUl  not  do. 


Address  of  Hon.  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  address  made 
by  Hon.  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor,  United  States 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California,  former  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  of  the  United  States,  and  for- 
mer vice  chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  delivered  at  a 
testimonial  luncheon  given  by  the  leaders 
of  southern  California  to  Hon.  Fletcher 
Bowron  In  Los  Angeles  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  on  September  26,  1944.  Many 
Members  of  the  House  came  to  know 
Judge  O'Connor  when  he  was  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  no  doubt 


will  read  this  address  with  interest    It 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  honor,  and  friends.  I 
am  exceedingly  happy  the  mayor  was  ad- 
vised of  this  meeting.  It  would  have  been 
embarrassing  had  he  been  overlooked.  WhUe 
I  appreciate  the  honor  the  committee  on 
arrangements  has  done  me  In  asking  me  to 
speak.  I  am  conscious  of  my  limitations  and 
Inability  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject:  The 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  this  great  gathering  there  are  many 
more  experienced  and  more  eloquent  than 
myself.  What  I  lack  In  these  qualifications, 
I  shall  try  to  overcome  In  the  brevity  and 
sincerity  of  my  remarks. 

A  city — a  beautiful  city — of  more  than  a 
mUlion  and  three-quarter  souls  hesitates  for 
an  hour  to  pay  its  tribute  to  Its  chief  execu- 
tive. Such  thoughtful  expressions  of  com- 
mendation are,  unfortunately,  generally  left 
imtU  the  recipient  cannot  hear  the  words  of 
praise,  or  feel  the  touch  of  a  living  hand. 
Why  must  words  of  cheer  and  expressions  of 
good  wUl  be  locked  in  the  heart  untU.  if 
uttered,  they  bring  no  cheer,  and  become 
purposeless  In  the  saying? 

My  presence  here  is  twofold.  First,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  chief  executive  of  my  city; 
and.  secondly,  to  approve  the  inspiration 
which  found  its  fruition  In  this  magnificent 
gathering.  Some  years  ago  I  spent  a  day  la 
Minneapolis.  On  the  Inside  of  the  afternoon 
paper  near  the  foot  of  the  page,  an  Item  at- 
tracted my  attention.  It  occupied  about  2 
Inches  with  a  single  line  reading  "W.  Bourke 
Cochran  dies."  On  the  front  page  In  large 
type  all  across  the  front:  "Pola  Negri  Jilts 
Chaplin."  Cochran,  for  over  20  years,  had 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  he  left  his  Imprint  on  every  piece  of 
Important  legislation  in  his  day.  He  was 
without  a  rival  in  oratorical  brilliance,  and 
scholarly  attainments.  To  listen  to  him.  as 
was  my  pleasure  In  my  school  days,  the  pic- 
ture of  Calhoun  replying  to  Wayne;  Webster 
pleading  for  the  life  of  Dartmouth  College, 
and  Edmund  Burke  defending  America  on 
the  fioor  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
flashed  like  Uvld  realities  before  my  mind; 
and  yet,  his  accomplishments,  his  attain- 
ments, his  contribution  to  the  economic  and 
political  thought  of  his  day  were  not  as  Im- 
portart  as  the  fact  that  Pola  Negri  Jilted 
Chf^Un. 

In  honoring  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his 
work,  who  deserves  honor,  we  honor  our- 
selves, but  we  do  more;  "ve  encourage  others 
heavily  laden  with  official  responslbUltles  to 
know  their  efforts  are  not  unappreciated  by 
their  feUowmen.  The  reward  of  those  who 
serve  in  public  office  Is  not  found  In  the  com- 
pensation they  receive,  but  rather  in  the 
satisfaction  of  work  well  done,  and  In  the 
warm,  sincere,  and  expressed  appreciation  of 
those  served.  The  arrows  of  criticism  are 
ever  pointed  toward  those  In  public  office; 
the  higher  the  office,  the  more  deadly  the 
arrows.  Did  any  man  ever  receive  greater 
and  more  unjustified  criticism  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln?  Yet,  where  is  the  man  worthy 
to  stand  In  his  shadow? 

The  Czar  of  Russia  returned  to  his  palace 
following  an  attempt  on  his  life,  and  his 
valet  expressed  surprise  that  he  was  so  calm. 
"Part  of  my  btisiness,"  said  the  Czar,  brush- 
ing the  bullet-torn  coat,  "is  to  be  shot  at." 
That  can  be  said  of  every  public  official. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  the  poet  laureate,  ex- 
pressed my  thought: 

If  you  can  keep  yotir  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt 

you. 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting 

too; 
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IT  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tlrad  by  waiting, 
Or.  being  Ue<l  about,  don't  deal  in  hm. 

Or.  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  bating. 
And  7et  dont  look  too  good  nor  talk  too 

wise. 

U  you  can  talk  wltb  crowdi  and  keep  yoiir 
Tirtue. 
Or  walk  wiOi  kings — nor  lose  the  common 
toucti: 
Xf  neltber  foe*  nor  lorlng  trlenda  can  hurt 
jou; 
U  all  men  count  with  jou.  but  none  too 
much; 

XT  you  can  fill  the  unforgtTlng  minute 
With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  rtin — 

Tours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that's  In  it, 
And — which  is  mere — you'll  t>e  a  man.  my 
son. 

Six  yean  la  a  long  time  to  stand  In  the 
piercing  rays  of  the  searchlight  of  public 
opinion.  Six  years  of  sincere  service.  o{  ex- 
ceptional accomplishment,  of  faithful  de- 
votion to  duty,  of  impartial  enforcement  of 
the  ordinances,  of  Just  treatment  of  the  poor 
and  rich  alike,  has  charaeterlBed  your  ad- 
ministration, and  this  great  gathering.  Mr. 
Mayor,  is  far  more  eloqiient  tribute  to  your 
•chtevcments  than  any  words  of  mine. 

Jxm  Angeles  is  near  the  top  among  the 
great  cities  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the 
time  Is  not  far  distant  when  It  will  be  known 
not  only  as  the  City  of  the  Angels  but  the 
qoeen  of  all  American  cities.  To  govern  a 
city  increasing  in  population  as  fast  as  Los 
Angeles  ts  a  challenge  never  t)efore  thrown 
at  the  feet  of  any  man.  The  ordinary  civic 
art  nilBclent  to  test  the  admln- 
•tOfty  of  any  executive;  add  to 
thcae  an  Increase  In  population  in  6  years 
of  SaO.OOO:  the  buUdlng  of  over  130.000  new 
boflMs  In  city  and  county:  the  numberless 
factories,  representing  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  at  once  comes  the  problem  of 
•lectric  llgM.  atwarage.  water-main  exten- 
sion, new  stNSfta.  additional  police  protec- 
tion, and  many  other  attendant  challenges. 
The  war  Imposed  many  of  these  burdens  and 
brought  many  for  which  there  was  no  prece- 
dent. The  black-out — no  one  ever  dreamed 
the  bright  Ughts  of  our  gay  city  vould  blink 
out — no  one  ever  dreamed  huge  searchlights 
would  glow  from  our  peaceful  hills  to  search 
the  heavens  for  enemies  with  messages  of 
death.  Under  the  direction  of  our  mayor 
and  his  citizens'  committee,  the  whole  city 
was  organlasd  to  take  care  of  any  eoMtgency 
Tbank  Ood  «e  were  spared  the  bofrors.  the 
death,  and  destruction  of  other  dtlee. 

To  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Mayor 
Bowron  brought  his  experience  as  an  out- 
standing lawyer,  the  earned  reputation  of  a 
fair  and  Impartial  judge  whUe  serving  on 
the  superior  court,  as  well  as  Nature's  gift 
of  good,  oommon  horse  sense.  Men  of  hon- 
esty. Integrity,  capability,  and  devotion  to 
duty  have  been  appointed  to  ofllce  by  our 
mayor.  The  civii-servtoe  commission  has 
VQD  the  confidence  and  approval  of  the 
wbole  city.  Bvery  employee  mtist  know  that 
his  promotion  rests  upon  his  own  efiiclent 
work  and  not  upon  any  outside  Influence. 
The  police  department  will  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  any  city  in  our  country.  Chief 
of  Police  C.  B.  Horrall  has  won  for  himself 
a  national  reputation;  a  man  of  coiirage, 
experience,  and  ability  directs  our  police 
force,  which  protects  our  peq;>le  and  our 
property:  he  Is  the  iii  mmls  of  the  gangster 
and  the  friend  of  the  undeiprUllcged  boy. 
The  city  planning  commission  appointed 
by  our  mayor  has  done  an  outstanding  piece 
ot  work.  It  has  redrafted  the  entire  BLUlng 
ordinances,  and  placed  In  one  liislniiaiU  kbe 
many  crdlnanoss  scattered  tn  vartooi  ptaeaa. 
Under  Its  direction,  the  city  and  county  have 
agreed  on  a  master  plan  for  the  civic  center 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  of  James  E.  Curry, 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  to  the  convention 
of  the  congress  at  Denver  on  December 
12, 1948: 

Whoever  witnesses  individual  acts  of 
bravery,  strength,  or  merit  shares  with  the 
one  who  performs  them  the  exaltation  that 
such  acts  evoke.  To  see  a  Lindbergh  fiy  the 
ocean  or  a  David  fight  a  Goliath  or  even  to 
witness  a  farmer  plowing  a  furrow  well  or  a 
good  fiddler  playing  a  pretty  tune  thrills  the 
spectator  as  well  as  the  performer.  Our 
admiration  of  accomplishment  Is  increased 
if  the  deed  performed  is  one  of  moral  merit 
or  self-sacrifice,  as  when  a  soldier  fights  or 
dies  for  his  country  or  for  his  principles. 

However,  for  me,  there  is  an  occasion  that 
heightens  the  emotions  even  more.  Noth- 
ing calls  forth  greater  admiration  In  the 
spectator  than  a  group  of  weak  men  and 
women  banding  together  to  make  themselves 
strong  and  performing  acts  of  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  for  the  benefit  of  their  com- 
munity or  their  children.  It  matters  not 
against  whom  their  contest  may  be  waged. 
The  heart  of  the  world  Is  touched  by  their 
effort. 

A  few  years  ago  that  heart  was  touched 
by  a  group  of  indomitable  friends  of  free- 
dom in  Ireland  known  as  Sinn  Feiners. 
Sinn  Fein  took  the  British  Hon  by  the  tall 
and  refused  to  let  go  until  the  rights  of 
Ireland  were  recognized.  In  the  less  distant 
past  all  nations  looked  In  awe  at  the  brave 
struggle  of  the  Finns  against  the  Russian 
armies  of  conquest.  At  this  very  moment 
we  are  cheering  the  fight  of  the  Jews  In 
Israel  to  create  and  protect  a  homeland  for 
themselves.  Coming  closer  to  home,  every- 
one recalls  the  stniggle  of  working  people  In 
their  unions  during  the  great  depression, 
and  the  farmers  In  the  West,  through  their 
cooperatives  and  unions,  have  carried  on 
similar  struggles  and  have  gained  public 
sympathy. 

The  glory  that  accrues  from  these  strug- 
gles attaches  to  every  member  of  the  group. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  the  Finns,  the 
Irish,  and  the  Jews,  and  so  the  eyes  of 
America  today  are  l)eginnlng  to  ttirn  upon 
the  formerly  despised  minority  of  American 
Indians. 

The  Individual  Indian  has  always  been  ad- 
mired— sometimes  feared — for  physical  feats 
of  valor.  But  this  admiration  is.  and  will  be. 
intensified  by  the  organized  action  that  is 
now  In  progress.  Everybody  admires  every 
member  of  any  community  of  people  that 
goes  out  and  gets  things  done.  During  the 
last  year  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
through  their  organlratlon,  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  have  gone  out 
and  gotten  things  done — things  that  are  Im- 
portant for  the  Indians  and  for  their  chil- 
dren. In  this  report  I  will  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
past  year  In  which  I  have  been  honored  to 
participate. 


At  this  convention  the  Indians  will  again 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  organize,  to  agi- 
tate, to  press  and  to  fight  for  what  they  think 
Is  due  to  them  and  to  their  children.  Now, 
there  may  be  people  of  Indian  ancestry  who 
would  prefer  to  have  It  left  unmentloned. 
I  ^m  confident  that  their  number  has  dl- 
mtnishedi  during  the  past  year — their  pride 
In  thelr-face  has  Increased  as  a  result  of  the 
group  action  taken  by  this  organization.  The 
number  of  those  ashamed  to  admit  their 
Indian  blood  will  become  even  fewer  in  the 
years  to  come.  In  the  very  near  future  we 
will  see  Indianhood  become  a  universal  badge 
of  honor. 

THE   ALASKA   NATIVE   BEOTHEEHOOD   CONVENTION 

I  have  just  experienced  an  example  of  the 
sort  of  spirit  that  will  win  this  war  for  In- 
dian rights,  the  spirit  that  has  already  won 
Its  initial  battles.  I  have  Just  returned  from 
the  beautiful  little  city  of  Sitka.  Alaska, 
where  I  attended  the  6-day  annual  conven- 
tion of  your  affiliated  organization — the 
Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  and  the  Alaska 
Native  Sisterhood.  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
delighted  by  the  fraternal  affection  and  cor- 
dial good  will  that  these  far-off  brothers  and 
Bisters  of  yours  have  expressed  for  you. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians can  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the 
Alaska  brotherhood.  From  some  17  poverty- 
stricken  villages,  a  total  of  93  enthusiastic 
delegates  attended  the  meeting.  It  lasted 
for  6  days.  Including  sessions  that  continued 
to  all  hours  of  the  morning.  Most  of  the 
delegates  were  housed  and  fed  at  the  homes 
of  Indians  in  Sitka.  Many  of  the  delegates 
gave  up  opportunities  to  earn  at  fishing  the 
money  their  famUles  badly  need,  in  order  to 
come  to  the  convention  and  help  families  of 
other  Indians.  The  deliberations  were  dig- 
nified and  energetic.  The  resolutions  were 
well  considered  and  carefully  drafted.  The 
program  for  the  coming  year  is  an  aggressive 
and  solid  one.  It  will  Involve  heavy  sacri- 
fices of  time,  money,  and  effort  not  merely 
from  officers  but  from  all  members  of  the 
brotherhood.  In  referring  to  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Brotherhood,  I  have  no  desire  to  belittle 
the  accomplishments  of  the  national  con- 
gress. To  the  contrary.  I  can  add  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  deep  gratitude  of 
the  brotherhood  for  the  work  of  the  national 
congress.  The  brotherhood  Is  grateful  espe- 
cially for  that  part  of  the  work  which  Is  for 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska. 

THE    ALASKA    LAND-TITLE    PBOBLEM 

I  am  in  an  especially  advantageous  posi- 
tion to  speak  on  this  subject  because  I  have 
worked  on  it  in  three  different  capacities — 
as  attorney  for  the  Indian  towns,  as  senior 
attorney  for  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood, 
and  as  attorney  for  this  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians.  This  arrangement 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  Wtish- 
ington  with  a  force  that  I,  as  an  individual, 
would  not  possess.  It  gives  me  the  ears  of 
people  who  would  not  listen  to  me  alone. 
The  Territorial  Delegate  from  Alaska  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Bob  Babtlett, 
stated  to  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood 
convention  that  the  council  fires  of  Sitka 
are  clearlv  visible,  thousands  of  mUes  away 
at  Capitol  Hill  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
D.  C. 

This  remark  of  his  made  me  think  of  the 
time,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  before  Mrs.  Ruth 
Bronson.  your  secretary,  made  her  first  visit 
to  the  Territory.  Then  very  Ultle  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  views  of  Alaskan  In- 
dians even  by  those  administrative  officers 
who  were  suppweed  to  represent  their  in- 
terests. One  of  the  reasons  why  those  views 
are  now  respected,  why  those  councU  fires  are 
seen  where  they  never  were  seen  before.  Is 
that  men  of  political  Infiuence  In  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  have 
helped  clear  the  air  In  Washington  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  rights. 


More  than  2  years  ago,  after  due  public 
hearings  and  Investigations  the  Interior  De- 
partment defined  the  area  of  land  that  the 
Tllngit  and  Haida  Indians  and  their  ancestors 
have  occupied  since  time  immemorial  and  of 
which  they  are  now  the  lawful  owners.  But 
the  Forest  Service  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  even  the  Interior  Department  itself 
disregarded  this  official  finding  and  obtained 
passage  of  the  Tongass  Timber  Act  authoriz- 
ing sale  of  the  land  and  of  timber  on  it  with- 
out the  Indians'  consent.  This  law  was  ad- 
mitted by  Its  very  sponsors  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Yet,  under  It  the  Forest  Service  is 
now  attempting  to  sell  the  Indians'  timber, 
without  their  consent,  to  giant  corporations 
engaged  in  the  production  of  newspaper  pulp. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  supposed 
to  represent  the  Indians'  Interests.  But  for 
years  he  has  delayed  using  his  power  under 
the  Wheeler-Howard  Act,  as  amended,  to 
make  a  final  settlement  of  the  Indi{ins'  rights. 

Last  year  there  was  great  pressure  on  him 
to  make  a  settlement  by  creating  reservations 
under  complete  control  of  the  Indians.  Con- 
gressmen expressed  Impatience  with  his  de- 
lay and  a  bUl  was  Introduced  to  repeal  his 
authority  under  the  Wheeler-Howard  law. 
He  said  he  was  squeamish  about  creating  res- 
ervations while  that  bUl  was  pending.  We 
fought  the  repeal  bUl  for  months.  We  did 
It  because  Secretary  Krug  allowed  us  and  the 
committees  of  Congress  to  understand  that 
If  he  were  free  to  act  under  existing  laws  (i.  e. 
the  Wheeler-Howard  Act)  he  could  settle  the 
Indian  land  question  quickly. 

This  attempt  by  representatives  of  large- 
business  Interests  to  destroy  the  CHily  i«.w 
tinder  which  Indian  rights  in  Alaska  might 
be  protected,  was  one  of  the  dirtiest  fights 
that  the  Halls  of  Congress  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

I  told  you  last  year  how  the  four  delegates, 
Senator  Frank  Peratrovich,  of  Klawcck, 
Representative  Andrew  Hope,  of  Sitka, 
Representative  Frank  Johnson,  of  Kake.  and 
Mr.  Fred  Grant,  of  Hydaburg.  came  from 
Alaska  to  Washington.  I  told  you  how  they 
were  followed  by  cabled  threats  of  persecu- 
tion from  white  p>olltlcal  leaders  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  was  in  1947,  when  the  Tongass 
timber  bill  was  before  Congress.  The  tactics 
of  personal  character  assassination  were  con- 
tinued throughout  1948. 

At  last,  after  lengthy  hearings,  the  bill  to 
destroy  the  reservation  power  was  reported 
out.  The  committee  reported  that  it  should 
pass.  The  bill  was  defeated.  But  the  battle 
was  not  yet  won.  In  spite  of  the  promises 
he  had  made,  the  Secretary  did  not  proceed 
promptly  to  settle  the  Indians'  rights.  First, 
he  said,  he  had  to  send  teams  of  bureaucrats 
to  Alaska  to  make  surveys.  The  teams  went. 
Months  later  the  teams  returned.  StlU  no 
action. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  when 
Julius  Krug  should  do  one  of  two  things — 
either  sign  the  Alaska-reservation  proclama- 
tions that  lie  upon  his  desk  or  else  admit 
that  he  has  less  regard  for  his  suffering 
Indian  wards  and  their  interests  than  he  has 
for  the  Interests  of  the  pulp  operators  and 
Forest  Service  bureaucrats. 

But  the  Secretary  has  no  such  frank  ap- 
proach to  his  obligations.  Instead  of  that, 
private  information  leads  us  to  believe  that 
a  new,  more  artful,  more  effective  subterfuge 
is  being  Invented.  Unless  Krug  is  dissuaded, 
the  public  wiU  soon  be  told  that  he  still 
cannot  act  imless  he  gets  new  legislation. 
He  wUl  say  that  he  needs  to  have  confirmed, 
reiterated.  Implemented,  or  corrot>orated  by 
Congress  the  power  granted  to  him  In  1936. 
This  statement  will  be  made  in  the  face  of 
his  Department's  statement  to  Congress  in 
1948  that  the  legal  power  then  existing  was 
adequate. 

I  hope  that  no  friends  of  the  Indians  and 
no  Indian  wiU  permit  himself  to  be  fooled  by 
this  poppycock.     I  hope  he  will  not  permit 


It  to  divert  his  attention  or  energies.  We 
should  spurn  any  sviggestion  that  we  join 
Krug  and  his  subordinates  in  a  campaign  for 
new  legislation.  Such  legislation  Is  unneces- 
sary and  such  a  campaign  would  only  pro- 
vide Kiug  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  not 
doing  his  duty  under  present  law. 

This  newly  invented  excuse  may  be  very 
attractive  to  those  people  who  would  like  to 
befriend  the  Indians  and  other  minorities 
but  who  want  to  avoid  doing  anything  sub- 
stantial for  their  benefit  or  anything  that 
might  injure  or  offend  powerful  interests. 

We  shoud  Insist  that  Secretary  ^rug  quit 
stalling  and  sign  the  reservation  orders  that 
are  on  'lis  desk.  We  should  make  It  entirely 
clear  that  we  will  treat  as  an  evasion  any 
statement  that  further  laws  are  needed. 
This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  urgency,  and 
Is  being  discussed  at  this  very  moment  with 
Governor  Gruening,  of  Alaska. 

Alaska  fish-trap  abolition:  There  Is  an- 
other phase  of  the  Alaskan  Indian  struggle, 
the  fight  against  fish  traps.  Most  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  make  their  living  in  the 
fishing  Industry.  For  every  5  or  8  bread- 
winners in  each  village,  one  Is  the  owner  of 
a  small  boat,  used  by  him  and  his  neighbors 
for  seining. 

This  is  a  hard  way  to  earn  a  living.  There 
Is  an  easier  way  to  catch  fish,  by  the  use  of 
fish  traps,  which  catch  lots  of  fish  cheap 
but  which.  If  Improperly  regulated,  result  In 
ruthless  destruction  of  the  fish  supply. 

There  are  only  a  few  places  in  Alaska  where 
sUch  fish  traps  may  be  anchored  and  these 
sites  are  controlled  by  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service,  also  under  Secretary  EIrug's  direc- 
tion. Since  the  Service  is  supposed  to  con- 
serve the  food  supply,  one  woiild  expect  them 
to  limit  or  eliminate  traps.  Since  they  are 
supposed  to  represent  all  the  people,  one 
would  expect  them  at  least  to  make  this  easy 
method  of  catching  fish  available  to  local 
p>eop'ie  or  to  communities  of  fishermen.  But 
to  the  contrary,  their  policy  over  the  years 
has  generaUy  put  these  slteb  at  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  the  great  corporations  of  Seattle 
and  Chicago,  allied  with  the  monopolized 
food  Industry  of  the  United  States.  These 
corporations  use  the  cheap  fish  caught  in 
the  traps  to  beat  down  the  price  paid  to  fish- 
ermen, and  they  overuse  the  traps  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  supply  of  fish  in  tbe  waters 
of  Alaska  is  nearing  exhaustion. 

So  the  Indians  and  the  white  people  of 
Alaska  have  learned  to  hate  fish  traps  as  a 
menace  to  their  source  of  livelihood.  A 
movement  has  been  on  foot  for  years  to 
abolish  fish  traps  by  law.  By  hook  or  by 
crook,  by  various  forms  of  bribery,  these  ef- 
forts have  been  thwarted. 

But  last  year's  session  of  the  Territorial 
legislatxire  was  incorruptible.  For  one  thing. 
It  included  two  representatives  and  one  sen- 
ator who  are  Indian  members  of  this  organi- 
zation. Under  the  sponsorship  of  one  of 
these  Indian  leaders,  Frank  Peratrovich,  of 
Klawock,  a  bUl  was  passed  submitting  to  a 
referendum  of  the  people  the  question 
whether  the  fish  trap  shotild  be  abolished. 

This  frightened  the  financial  Interests. 
They  ran  in  frenzy  to  their  friends  in  high 
places,  and  a  bUl  was  introduced  to  grant 
15-year  permits  to  the  companies  for  the 
use  of  the  fish-trap  sites,  in  place  of  their 
previous  1-year  permits.  This  action  would 
have  been  a  death  blow  to  the  movement  to 
abolish  fish  traps.  For  constitutional  rea- 
sons, the  15-year  leases  would  have  given  the 
companies  a  valuable  prop>erty  right.  Any 
attempt  to  take  this  right  away  without  com- 
pensation would  have  been  unconstitutional. 
The  bill  projXised  also  would  have  amounted 
to  an  outright  gift  from  tbe  Public  Treasury 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  public  property. 

There  followed  a  fight  in  Congress  that  can 
best  be  described  in  the  words  of  Trls  Coffin, 
a  radio  ccMsimentator,  who  told  the  story 
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OTCT   a   Nation-wide   book-up.    He   said    In 
jmrt: 

"This  Is  a  rough  story  of  adventure  and 
eonfllct  tn  a  pioneer  land.  All  through  the 
storjr  is  the  raw  smell  of  scandal  like  wild 
onions  tn  a  flower  garden.  It  was  a  tug  of 
power,  cf  men  unused  to  the  niceties  of 
Washington  lobbjtng.  This  was  plain  on 
thetr  face*,  tn  the  long  looks  of  contempt 
and  aacer  they  gave  each  other.  Those  men 
In  tho  MTaral  rows  of  straight  folding  chairs 
war*  not  the  bored  polite  gentlemen  of 
Washington.  Instead  they  bad  an  Inde- 
pHidant  cut  about  them — big  men  with  a 
roq^  grace,  a  straight  look  In  the  eyes,  broad 
shoulders,  a  hearty  friendliness,  but  the  two 
wstdMd  each  other  with  a  cool,  staady 
bad  worn  away  the  bright  fir* 


men  were  from  Alaska.  They  were 
involved  In  an  untamed  fist-swinging, 
monay-passing  battle  that  has  been  going  or 
for  to  yaars.  It  Is  a  struggle  of  city  slickers 
with  money  and  pollttod  powar  against 
country  Jakea,  a  fl^t  between  an  aSolent 
monopoly  and  small  operators.  A  battle  be- 
tween the  rugged  outdoor  men  who  pioneered 
Alaska,  and  the  great  fiahlng  companies 
that  exploit  its  resources — the  prize,  the 
silver,   shining  salmon. 

"Five  big  fl&hlng  companies  with  head- 
quarters In  the  State  of  Washington  in  ef- 
fect control  the  Alaakan  salmon  fishing. 
They  monopolize  the  traps  dropped  Into  the 
water  to  catch  the  fish  as  It  plunges  through 
the  streams.  Now.  with  Alsaka  reaching  for 
statehood  and  control  of  Its  own  waters,  with 
Alaska  hnMlrg  a  popular  referendum  on 
abolishing  traps  altogether,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  suddenly  asks  Congress  to 
paas  a  law  giving  the  monopoly  a  15-year 
leaae  on  traps.    Why?"* 

llr.  CoAn  goes  on  from  that  point  to  de- 
scribe what  was  done  by  Miss  Loptnsky  and 
my  staff  In  behalf  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians.  About  our  statement 
to  Congress,  Coffin  said: 

"There  was  nothing  wishy-washy  about  It. 
It  came  right  out  and  said  bribery,  corruption 
of  Federal  fisherr  officials  leading  to  the  gift 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  salmon  fishing 
grounds  to  favored  corporations.  The  charges 
were;  first,  the  Interior  Etepartment  sup> 
prasMd  the  secret  FBI  report  revealing  wide- 
scale  bribery  and  corruption  of  responsible 
oAclals.  Second,  loboyists  for  the  big  com- 
panies paid  9250  and  a200  a  day,  wrote  tbe 
bill  srubmlttetl  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Third.  If  the  leasing  act  went  Into 
effect,  the  monopoly  would  raise  the  price 
of  salmon." 

7%e  result  of  this  battle,  tn  which  we 
fought  alongside  with  white  fishermen's  or- 
ganiaatlons,  was  that  the  bill  could  not  be 
forced  through  Congress.  The  referendum 
was  held  azul  the  people  voted  8  to  1  to  abolish 
flsb  traps. 

But  this  fight  Is  not  finished  either.  The 
fl&h  companies  challenged  the  pow«r  of  tbe 
Legislature  to  aboluh  traps  regardleaa  of  the 
wlahes  of  the  people.  And  if  the  Legislatur* 
lacks  the  power,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
get  a  bill  through  Congress  for  that  purpmee. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  It  within  his  present  power  to 
at>clish  them  by  ad mtnWratlve  action.  By 
signing  appropriate  rcfUlAllons  he  could  put 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Alaska  Into  effect 
tomorrow.  But.  as  tn  the  case  of  reservations, 
he  will  probably  hedge  and  delay  and  try 
bis  utmost  to  avoid  doiag  his  duty.  At  the 
very  moment  thst  I  •■  wklng  this  state- 
ment. Miss  Lopin£ky  Is  filing  a  brief  bafor* 
the  Ftah  and  WUdhfe  Service  urglxkg  gradual 
abolition  of  the  traps  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  Is  an  uphill  fight,  but  we  never 
give  up  hope.  We  are  sure  that,  tn  tbe  end, 
we  will  win  this,  like  all  of  our  other  tattles, 
m  behalf  of  Indian  rights. 
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soci&i.  src  jamr  roa  Indians 
Another  battle  tiiat  Is  now  tn  progress  ts 
the  battle  to  get  spclal-securlty  benefits  for 
the  Indians  of  New{  Mexico  and  Arizona.    The 
Indians    who    are    present   from    those   two 
States   will   remem  ber   that  your   secretary, 
the  first  to  start  working 
[n  cooperation  with  Fed- 
officers,  she  compiled  the 
which  complaints  by  the 
by  the  subordinates  of 
made   against   the   dia- 
of  the  two  States. 
A  lawsuit  has  b^n  filed  tn  the  name  of 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  of 
that  have  authorized  me 
We  allege  in  our  com- 
uid  UMge  of  the  officials 


Mrs.  Bronson,  was 
on  this  problem 
•ral  social-security 
Information  upon 
Federal   agency,  or 
thst    agency,    wer« 
crlmlnary  practice* 


a  nximber  of  tribes 
to  represent  them, 
plaint  th«  custom 


refusing  to  consider  payment  of  any  apfdi- 
catlon  made  by  any  Indian  living  on  a  res- 
ervation of  the  social-security  benefits  pay- 
able imder  the  statutes  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, or  needy  aged  or  blind  persons,  regard- 
less of  need  and  regardless  of  the  satisfying 
by  such  applicants  of  all  conditions  Imposed 
upon  white  persons;  that  this  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  suffering  and  more  than  82 
deaths  from  starvation  or  malnutrition 
among  the  Indians  of  these  two  States.  We 
allege  that  officials  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  (the  subordinates  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred) have  announced  that  continued  dis- 
crimination would  necessitate  withholding 
of  Federal-aid  grants  amounting  to  more 
than  $10,000,000  per  annum.  We  allege  that 
the  defendants  Interior  Secretary  Krug  and 
Security  Administrator  Ewlng  agreed  and 
conspired  to  prevent  the  Board  from  Issuing 
a  notice  to  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Instructing  the  Social  Security 
Board  to  postpone  Its  promised  hearing.  We 
state  that  the  means  employed  in  this  said 
conspiracy  Include  misrepresentation,  mis- 
appropriations or  threats  of  misappropria- 
tions of  public  funds,  and  Interference  with 
the  normal  administrative  procedures  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  This  lawsuit  Is  now 
pending  In  the  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  will  be  up  for  argu- 
ment Ln  a  few  days.  It  would  be  Improper 
for  me  to  comment  at  length  on  It.  We  will 
report  to  you  after  we  get  a  decision. 

LEGISLATION    IN    GENERAL 

Otir  score  on  legislation  this  year  was  much 
better  than  It  was  the  year  before,  when  we 
suffered  a  major  defeat  in  the  passage  of  the 
Tongass  Timt>er  Act.  At  the  request  of 
members  of  NCAI,  my  office  has  analyzed  and 
kept  members  generally  Informed  as  to  the 
effect  and  status  of  all  bills  affecting  Indians, 
Including  the  false  emancipation  bill,  which 
was  H.  R.  1113;  the  bUl  numbered  H.  R.  4725, 
which  would  have  placed  all  laws  and  orders 
on  Indian  reservations  In  the  control  of  the 
States  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Indians  concerned,  and,  of  course.  House 
Joint  Resolution  162.  which  would  have 
robbed  the  Alaskan  natives  of  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  their  rights. 

Miss  Loptnsky  in  the  course  of  her  work 
discovered  that  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Act  was  In  danger  of  being  repealed. 
She  gave  the  Information  wide  circulation 
and  demanded  that  an  NCAI  witness  be 
heard  by  the  committee  which  was  about  to 
report  the  bill  favorably.  The  right  to  be 
heard  was  granted,  but  the  hearing  was  never 
held  and  the  repeal  bill  died  In  committee. 
This  I  believe,  was  a  direct  result  of  our  ac- 
tion, especially  of  the  series  of  protests  sent 
at  our  request  by  members  of  the  NCAI. 

INDIAN  LIQUOB  LAWS 

There  Is  one  important  Job  that  we  have 
hardly  started.  That  is  the  invalidation  or 
repeal  of  the  dlscrlmlnat(Mry  Federal  Indian 
Liquor  Laws. 

These  laws  were  condemned  almost  3  years 
ago  by  your  convention  and  your  President 
prepared  a  bill  to  repeal  them.  The  bill 
has  not  moved  forward  because  we  have 
been  engaged  In  a  desperate  defensive  battle 
In  tbe  city  of  Washington.  We  have  not  had 
the  time,  resources,  or  money  to  attempt 
more  new  gains. 

We  have  the  support  of  Important  people 
tn  all  walks  of  life.  Father  Clementine  Wat- 
tle of  the  Catholic  Indian  Center  In  Gallup 
recently  said.  In  a  statement  to  the  New 
Mexico  papers,  that  the  liquor  laws  should 
be  repealed.  He  said:  "Give  them  a  chance 
to  drink  normally  as  other  people  do  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble.  Then  it  will  be 
the  State  bureau  of  revenue  that  Is  respon- 
Bll>le  to  enforce  regulations  on  bartenders 
which  require  them  to  refuse  drinks  to  any- 
one approaching  Intoxication.  This  would 
be  a  much  better  situation  than  is  the  pres- 
ent one  where  the  Indians  are  the  victims  of 
uuacrtipulous  tKwtleggers." 
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I  have  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Legal 
Medicine  and  Legislation  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  J.  W.  Holloway,  director, 
in  which  he  quotes  a  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  a  menace 
to  both  physical  and  moral  health  and  a 
serious  obstacle  to  progress.  Temptation 
to  illegal  use  of  liquor  and  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing it  act  as  incentives  to  its  use.  The 
laws  prohibiting  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
to  Indians  are  so  easy  of  circumvention  that 
they  are  worthless  and  it  would  be  much 
better  to  abolish  them." 

I  am  not  permitted  at  this  time  to  quote 
him  directly,  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  talked 
this  matter  over  with  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  this  coun- 
try and  feel  assured  that  he  will  take  a 
p>osltlon  at  least  as  strong  as  that  of  Father 
Wattle. 

This  year  the  national  congress  filed  its 
second  brief,  tn  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  first,  you  will  remember 
was  when  we  filed  as  a  friend  of  the  court 
on  the  side  of  the  Quileut  Indians  in  the 
Alcea  case.  The  Qulleuts  won  the  case,  and 
all  Indian  tribes  whose  aboriginal  land 
claims  had  not  been  settled  were  put  on^ 
firmer  legal  ground.  In  the  present  brief. 
Involving  the  right  of  Alaskan  natives  to  en- 
Joy  exclusive  fishing  privileges,  the  NCAI 
Joins  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  tn  filing  a 
brief  as  a  friend  of  the  court  on  behalf  of 
the  natives  of  Karluk,  Alaska.  If  the  Su- 
preme Court  rejects  the  arguments  of  the 
big  salmon-canning  Interests  and  upholds 
the  order  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior, 
setting  apart  certain  waters  as  part  of  the 
Karluk  reservation,  natives  all  over  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  will  benefit. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  work  with  all  of  you  during  the  past  year 
and  during  this  convention.  I  want  to  ex- 
press most  emphatically  and  especially  my 
gratitude  to  Mrs.  Bronson  for  the  inspira- 
tions she  has  furnished  to  me  and  Miss  Lo- 
pinsky.  I  hope  the  coming  year  will  be  even 
more  productive  of  good  things  for  the  In- 
dian people.  I  am  sometimes  saked  why 
I,  a  non-Indian,  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
work  of  helping  Indians  with  their  legal 
problems.  As  I  told  you  in  the  beginning 
the  whole  world  admires  and  wants  to  help 
an  underprivileged  group  that  keeps  fighting 
against  heavy  odds  and  In  spite  of  discourag- 
ing set-backs. 

I  think  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  is  fighting  the  good  fight  under  try- 
ing circumstances  and  against  heavy  oppo- 
sition, and  that  it  is  fighting  energetically 
and  well.  I  know  It  is  going  to  win  that 
fight.  I  hope  to  be  Invited  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  victory  when  it  is  won.  And  how- 
ever far  off  that  victory  may  sometimes 
seem,  however  hard  may  be  the  path  we 
must  traverse  to  reach  it,  I  want  you  all 
to  know  that  I  will  be  with  you  and  will 
help  to  the  limit  of  my  strength,  ability,  and 
resources. 

By  working  and  fighting  together  as  we 
now  are,  you  can  give  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters the  right  to  say  with  pride  "my  mother, 
my  father,  my  grandparents,  great  grand- 
parents, were  Indians." 

At  last  year's  convention,  I  asked  one  of 
your  leaders  a  question  "I  wonder,"  I  said, 
"what  will  be  the  social  status  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  a  hundred  years  from  now.  Will 
there  be  any  traces  left  of  the  days  when 
he  was  a  despised  pariah,  a  segregated  second- 
class  citizen?  WUl  he  ever  achieve  the 
equality  to  which  he  Is  entitled?" 

This  Indian  leader  who  is  in  the  audience 
now.  answered  that  he  thought  all  this  could 
t)e  accomplished  tn  another  generation  or 
so.  "But."  I  asked  htm  then,  "what  will 
happen  to  this  organization  of  yours — the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians?     It 


Is  set  up  now  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  In- 
dians. What  will  it  do  when  the  Indians 
get  those  rights?" 

His  answer  was  that  the  organization  that 
Is  now  fighting  the  Indian  cause  will  con- 
tinue In  existence  after  that  cause  is  won, 
as  an  e.'tpression  of  its  members'  pride  in 
the  ability  of  their  fathers,  and  mothers,  and 
grandfathers,  to  win  the  good  fight  tn  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  He  said  that  the  con- 
gress, a  hundred  years  from  now,  would  be 
comparable  to  what  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  today. 

These  groups  now  say  proudly.  "My  fore- 
father fought  in  1776."  Perhaps  they  say 
it  too  proudly.  In  the  yew  2048  I  hope  that 
the  then  members  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  will  say  with  the  deep- 
est pride  "My  father,  my  grandfather  was  an 
Indian.  My  father  took  part  in  the  struggle 
that  saved  the  Indians'  lands.  My  father 
helped  us  to  get  the  right  to  vote.  My  father 
saved  for  me  the  proud  position  of  respect 
and  honor  that  I  as  an  Indian  now  enjoy." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  22  {legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  WHEY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  29. 
1948.  the  State  of  Wisconsin  celebrated 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
statehood.  Recently  a  great  newspaper, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  published  in  its 
March  19  issue  a  reprint  of  a  significant 
statement  from  the  Badger  History  Mag- 
azine. This  reprint  listed  a  series  of 
dates  of  Wisconsin  "firsts" — dates  of  tre- 
mendous meaning  in  the  history  of  the 
Badger  State,  and  in  many  instances  of 
the  Nation.  I  believe  that  this  reprint 
will  be  of  deep  interest  not  only  to  Wis- 
consinltes  but  to  folks  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  its  text  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Wisconsin  Praars 

STATE  PLATED  A  PATHTINDINC  ROLE  IN  INVEN- 
TION, EDUCATION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  OTHER 
FIELDS,  A  LISTING  OT  NOTABLE  DATES  INDICATES 

(From  Badger  History  magazine) 

First  kindergarten  in  America  established 
at  Watertown.  by  Mrs.  Carl  Schurz.  1856. 

First  practical  commercial  typewriter  in- 
vented by  C.  L.  Sholes,  Carlos  GUdden,  and 
Samuel  Soule,  Milwaukee,^  1868. 

First  State  to  ratify  the  nineteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  United  SUtes  Constitution,  so 
women  could  vote. 

First  Christian  Science  church  (In  world) 
built  at  Oconto,  1886. 

First  kodak  patented  by  David  H.  Houston, 
Cambria.  He  later  sold  patent  to  George 
Eastman. 

First  official  library  and  bill-drafting  bu- 
reau in  the  United  States  organized  by 
Charles  McCarthy.    It  helps  legislators. 

First  American  flag  to  appear  over  a  build- 
ing in  Wisconsin  raised  by  Gen.  William  Clark 
over  Port  Shelby.  1814. 

First  American  flag  seen  tn  Wisconsin, 
brought  by  Lt.  Zebulon  Pike  irom  St.  Louis, 
1805. 


First  Wisconsin  capital  building  was  near 
Belmont,  Lafayette  County. 

First  Madison  meeting  of  the  legislatur* 
was  tn  the  basement  of  the  old  American 
House,  November  26,  1838. 

First  commercial  cheese  factories  built  at 
Ladoga.  Fond  du  Lac  County,  and  near  Plym- 
outh, Sheboygan  County. 

First  company  to  construct  a  railroad  in 
Wisconsin  was  the  Milwaukee  &  Waukesha 
Railroad  Co.,  chartered  1847. 

First  Federal  court  session  in  present 
Wisconsin  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien  by  James 
D.  Doty,  May  10,  1824. 

First  fort  in  Interior  Wisconsin  built  by 
Daniel  Ehi  Luth  at  the  Brule-St.  Croix  portage 
In  Douglas  Coimty,  1683. 

First  building  on  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin campus  erected  by  a  grant  from  the 
legislature  was  Ladles'  (now  Chadboume) 
hall.  1871. 

First  TerritOTlal  Governor,  Henry  Dodge. 
1836. 

First  State  Governor,  Nelson  Dewey,  1848. 

First  Governor  to  occupy  the  present  gov- 
ernor's home  was  Jeremiah  Rusk. 

First  United  States  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  President  Benjamin  Harrison, 
was  Jeremiah  Rusk. 

First  hydroelectric  power  station  tn  th« 
United  States  built  at  the  Pox  River  rapids 
in  Appleton,  1882. 

First  territorial  legislature  called  to  order 
by  Governor  Dodge  tn  building  near  Belmont, 
October  25,  1836. 

First  mass  In  interior  Wisconsin  on  shore 
of  Lake  Winnebago  near  Oshkoeh  celebrated 
by  Father  Allouez.  April  20.  1670. 

First  Wisconsin  missionary,  Rene  Menard, 
1661. 

First  native  Wisconsin  governor,  Robert 
M.  La  PoUette,  January  7,  1901. 

First  newspaper  was  the  Green  Bay  In- 
telligencer, 1833. 

First  paper  mill  tn  Wisconsin  built  by  Lud- 
Ington  and  Garland  at  Junction  of  Milwau- 
kee and  Menomonee  Rivers  tn  Milwaukee. 
1846. 

First  permanent  mining  settlements  tn 
Wisconsin  at  New  Diggings  in  Lafayette 
County  and  Hardscrapple,  now  Hazel  Green, 
in  Grant  Cotmty,  1824. 

First  railroad  depot  in  Wisconsin  built  at 
the  foot  of  Second  Street.  Milwaukee.  1850. 

First  sawmills  on  record  In  Wisconsin 
built  at  De  Pere  on  the  Pox  River,  1809,  and 
another  near  Green  Bay.  1814. 

First  sawmill  in  western  Wisconsin  built 
by  Col.  John  Shaw  on  the  Black  River.  1819. 

First  sawmill  at  Chippewa  Falls  built  by 
Jean  Bnmet.  1836. 

First  State  to  end  capital  pimishment; 
Leonard  J.  Parwell  was  governor. 

First  steamboat  to  visit  Wisconsin  was  a 
small  sldewheeler,  Walk-in-the-Water,  which 
visited  Green  Bay,  1820  and  1821. 

First  ship  in  Wisconsin  waters  was  the 
GHffon.  sailed  into  Green  Bay  with  Robert 
Chevalier  Sleur  de  la  Salle,  Henry  de  Tonty 
and  Father  Hennepin,  1679. 

First  twine  binder  perfected  by  Jcdin  P. 
Appleby  at  Belolt,  1877. 

First  malted  milk  made  by  William  Horllck 
at  Racine. 

First  announcement  by  Dr.  Stephen  If. 
Babcock  of  the  discovery  of  his  famous  test 
for  butterfat.  1890. 

First  Wisconsin  cheese  makers'  association 
organized,  1893. 

First  attracted  Nation-wide  attention  for 
a  series  of  progressive  legislative  measures, 
many  of  them  the  first  to  be  enacted  In  the 
United  States.  Among  them  were:  The  i»i- 
mary  election  law;  the  income  and  Inheri- 
tance tax  laws;  the  workman's  compensation 
measiu-e;  creation  of  the  industrial  com- 
mission: 1905-11. 

First  Socialist  Congressman  elected  in  tlje 
United  States,  Victor  L.  Berger,  1911. 
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First  State  to  »et  up  eoopermtlvc  crop  r«- 
portlDg  organlaMKm  Jotaitly  wltb  tb«  Federal 
atmnmmt. 

Rnt  annooncement  by  Dr.  Harry  Steen- 
bocJc  at  the  proceaa  of  addtiif  new  Tttamlnc 
to  Blk  by  frradiattoB,  1907. 

State  to  paas  an  uncmi^oyinent  com- 
act.  1833. 

vmal  Khool  «f  Wlihed  at 
ItW.    Opened  ta  tbe  old  acade- 
my  buUdlng.  built  tn  1863. 

VkM  tar  trader  situated  at  Oreen  Bay, 
oMbbmb  I*eiiot,  1086. 

Flrat  white  men  to  go  over  the  Poc-Por- 
iBf  lilKiJinlu  River  route  ir?re  Jollet  and 
MaqtHCte  with  flve  Frendimen.  1073. 

First    Protestant    aeimmi    In    Wtaecmsln 
preached  at  Prairie  du  Chien  by  Ber 
1818. 

to  come  tip  the  HtalHl|tpl  to 
Prairte  du  Chlen  was  tbe  Virginia,  ItSI. 

Pint  succesBful  gaaottne  atttomoblle  la 
America  designed  by  Gottfried  S:hloemer 
and  Prank  Toepfer.  Mttvaokec.  1889. 

Ptrvt  vocational  sctoool  tn  WlaeoDsln  built 
In  MeBOBODle  by  James  H.  Stout.  U95. 

Plrat  vfelte  men's  habitation  In  Wlaccnsln 
built  by  ITadlwon  and  OroaeilUers  near  pres- 
ent ^■*»^*r^ 

Plnl  vktto  man  to  mine  and  smelt  lead  on 
a  larfe  scale  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  was 
Jullen  Dubuque. 

Plrst  white  settlers  of  M«^<«^^  were  Ebcn 
i>ck  and  family.  Aprtl  15.  1887. 


SL  Lawrence  Prospect 


w 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  TxaMoirr 

SBCATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'.  March  22  (leffislative  dap  of 
Friday.  March  i«>.  1949 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unannnoas  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "St.  Lawrence  Prospect.'*  con- 
cerning the  St.  Lawrence  development. 
im&Bshed  In  a  far-sighted  Virginia  news- 
paper, the  Alexandria  Gazette,  of  March 
18.  1949.  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
ol  tile  Rxcoa*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
ma  foUows: 

[ftmorlal  tnm  the  Atesandrte  (Ta.)  Caaetta 

of  ItareH  I8L  1»«»1 

■T.  uwasMcs  FaoaraLi 

Tba  opinlnn  ■•■■■  to  be  spreading  that 

Bkoca  poMttBlty  Xkom  ol  congrea- 

ipevfal  for  the  St.  Lawwm  seaway 

than  there  has  been  at  any  other 

tn  the  50  years  since  It  was  nrst  en- 


Ihuv  are  Tarlowi  rsasoiia  for  this  eonclu- 

tbem  are  the  general  atmoc- 

preivainng  la  Wasiili«ton.  and 

.    that  within  the  forcaeeable 

tbe  OoTernment  will  be  looking  for 

pttbUc-constructlon  projects.     There 

such  to  be  fotind.  and  tbe  ■— aj 

A  mim  iMSor.  oaa  wblcb  atUgbt  ttp 

viewpoint  of 
inter- 

aata  which  have  tradittoaally  oppoaed  the 
projact.  This  is  largely  becauae  It  now  seems 
oartam  that  before  many  years  the  princi- 
aeurce  of  hich-^ra^  ina  mm  will  ahixt 
tiie  Lake  Superior  regioa  aaatward  to 
and  Labrador,  beyond  Ito  asMs  of 


the  St.  Lawrence 
ters  of  Pittsburgh 

Thus  there  Is 
ethers  now  what 
ago.    This  la  the 
aet  would  benefit 
in  the  end  woiild 
Individual 
they  would  be  hiff  t 
projects  to  devek  p 
large  scale:  some 
woold  Icae.  bat 
gain  by  any 
public. 


from  the  great  steel  cen- 

and  the  Great  Lakes. 

beginning  to  be  revealed  to 

nany  wise  men  saw  years 

act  that  the  seaway  proj- 

iie  entire  country,  and  so 

also  benefit  most  of  the 

a    which    have    thought 

by  it.    So  It  is  with  most 

natural  resources  on  a 

)er8ons  always  think  they 

long  run  they  usually 

ent  which  helps   the 


la  tbe 
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March  22,  1949 
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Mr.  COLE  of 
under  leave  to 
RxcoHD.  I  include 
by  David  Lawrei  ce 


e3  tend 
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Gen    Omar 
United  States 
est  military 
has  told  Congieas 
and  the  atomic 
defend  the  Unlte<l 

This    simple 
been  thought 
pie  were  not  la 
confuaed  as  to 
leases  and  the 
war  will  be  fought 
dlate  future. 

A  propaganda  ts 
enthusiasts   of    aii 
mUllonj  of  people 
planea.  fiylag  traai 
base  and  carrying 
the  next  war  in  a 

In  all  fairness,  it 
high  up  in  the 
branch  uf  it 
on  the  fringe  of 
cers  and 

that  most  of  tbe 
to  ground  armies  i 
spent  on  more 

Unfortunately, 
service  to  the  real 
and  tends  to 
armed  serrurea  w 
warfare  or 
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Ifuch  of  the 
the    fanclfulneas 
phUoeophy  in 
airplanes  can  fly 
the  world  by  ref  uel|ng, 
and -day-cut 
too  expensive  in 
to  aeeoapiiah. 
aeroas  tbe 
bombers  every  5 
weeks  and   montbj 
tbem   with   bombs 
tained  bomMag 
and     putaotied 
tighter  plMMSls 
is  far  asote  certali 
wbctbar  saeb  pi 
or  aoatlag 


relet  on 


bomb  :ng 
raw 
It 
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York.     Mr.  Speaker, 

my  remarks  in  the 

the  following  article 


ENTHtJsiiaPTs   OF   An   Powra   Sexw 

AGANDA    DECLASED 

OF  American  Defensk 
Lawrence) 

Chief  of  Staff  of  the 

and  perhaps  the  great- 

In  the  world  today, 

that  a  strategic  air  force 

cannot  be  relied  on  to 

States. 

would    not    have 
if  tbe  AxBNrtcan  peo- 
oC  betag  BlBled  and 
true  state  of  their  de- 
er In  which  the  next 
If  It  comes  In  the  Imme- 
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stj  tement 


the 


muani 


wing  carried  on  by  zealous 

power    which    is    giving 

the  Impression  that  alr- 

tbe  United  States  as  a 

:he  Btomic  bomb,  will  win 

natter  of  weeks. 

must  be  said  that  nobody 

4rmed  services  or  La  any 

any  such  thing.     But 

debate  are  retired  offl- 

who  honestly  think 

money  usually  allocated 

to  the  Navy  ought  to  be 


ttrtnHng  does  a  dls- 

jotentialities  of  air  power 

the   branches  of  the 

Aich    must  support   aerial 

atrfower  is  Itself  Impotent. 
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ml  (Understanding  Is  due  to 

of     the     "Buck     Rogers" 

to  future  wars.    Thus. 

4cro8s  oceans  and  around 

;,  but  sustained  day-ln- 

on  that  basis  ts  still 

materials  and  manpower 

is  not  feaalble  to  send 

back  l.OOO  long-range 

-  6  hours  every  day  for 

at  a  tlBie  and  to  load 

for  aacb  miaalon.     Sus- 

baass  nearer  tbe  target 

relatively    sbost-range 

much  leas  sapeusive  and 

of  achieving  objectives. 

are  launched  from  fixed 


In  the  first  place,  while  no  olBcial  Infor- 
mation has  ever  been  divulged  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  atomic  bombs  that  have  actually  been 
manufactured.  It  is  public  knowledge  that 
the  United  Btates  sfter  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  $3.0Ot,OiO,OOO  used  leas  than  half  a 
dozen  bombs — one  for  a  test  in  New  Mexico, 
two  over  Japan,  and  two  at  Bikini.  If  a  lot 
more  have  been  made  since  the  war,  this  fact 
has  not  been  revealed,  but  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  annually  for  atomic  war- 
fare doesn't  Indicate  that  very  much  is  being 
spent,  relatively  speaking,  for  quantity  pro- 
duction of  atomic  bombs,  even  if  this  is  as 
yet  feasible. 

The  big  point  about  the  atomic-bomb 
problem  is  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  make  them  and  that  for  a  long  while 
they  wUl  not  be  so  plentiful  that  squadrons 
of  planes  can  take  off  from  America,  all 
loaded  with  atomic  bombs,  and  fiy  to  Europe 
followed  by  another  and  another  group  of 
planea  doing  the  same  thing  every  few  hours. 

PICTCTU:    CTVXN    BT    ZEALOTS 

Yet  this  is  the  picture  of  air  power  which 
the  American  people  are  being  given  by 
sealots  who  think  Congress  will  not  author- 
ize enough  money  tor  air  power.  Congress  la 
air-minded.  There  Is  not  the  remotest 
chance  that  air  power  will  be  neglected.  The 
Navy  has  been  transformed  so  that  It  operates 
with  air  power  as  the  spearhead  of  its  plana 
and  operating  techniques.  The  Army  works 
with  tactical  air  power,  which  is  today  the 
eyes  of  a  ground  army.  Strategic  bombing  of 
factories  and  plants  by  an  air  force  devoted 
solely  to  that  purpose  Is  accepted  now  as  an 
Integral  and  explicit  part  of  cur  national 
strategy  and  Is  written  down  In  terms  that 
are  fully  comprehensible. 

Problems  of  how  to  assign  duties  to  each 
service  have  been  settled  at  the  top  level  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Some  differences 
of  opinion  still  exist  as  to  whether  the  Navy 
should  carry  on  any  long-ran-^  bombing 
from  the  decks  of  aircraft  carriers  or  whether 
this  method  of  attack  shall  be  abandoned 
altogether  because  the  Air  Force  says  It  Is 
unnecessary.  For  the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  tt  is  not  so  importrat  how  many  blows 
are  struck  at  the  enemy  from  this  or  that 
direction,  but  that  as  many  blows  be  struck 
from  as  many  directions  as  poesibie  at  the 
same  time. 

There  remains  much  work  to  be  done  In 
eliminating  duplication  hi  buying,  in  ground 
facilities,  and  in  transportation,  but  these 
are  only  Incidental  to  problems  of  logistics 
and  strategy  and  present  no  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty. It  la  on  broad  strategy  that  the 
Nation  Is  being  told — and  Congress  is  being 
urged  to  believe — that  one  air  force  will  win 
a  war  In  30  days  and  hence  money  need  not 
be  spent  on  ships  or  ground  armies.  No 
greater  danwr  to  the  future  of  American 
defense  exists  than  in  the  propagation  of 
such  fantastic  doctrine.  Small  wonder  that 
General  Bradley  felt  compelled  to  speak  out 
so  plainly  to  Congress. 


What  Oils  Are  Used  in  the  Mannfactore 
•f  Oleo?— Are  Yob  Allerfic  to  Lard? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  K8PHKSENTATIVE3 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  foJlowing  official  table  was 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment ol  Agriculture: 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A1&41 


Oleomargarine:  Percentage  contributed  by     principal  iteTHS  to  the  weight  of  fatt  end 
oils  used  in  manufacture.  United  States,    1937-49 


Item 

Averajre, 
1937-U 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

January- 
October, 
1948 

Cottonsffd  oil ^ 

i2ovh«in  oil                              -  *     -       ..... ......... 

pa. 

47 
21 

1 

Pd. 
48 
38 

Pd. 

61 

40 

3 

Pet. 
45 
44 

5 

Pet. 
SI 
41 

4 

Pd. 
48 
43 

4 

Pd. 
53 
38 

4 

Pd. 
60 
35 

Othnr  dofn#»^tic  V^fff^tAblft .  - ........ .- 

3 

TotAl,  domestic  vc^eUbk 

00 

87 

M 

94 

96 

95 

95 

98 

01»»o  oil                                           ...... — --- 

5 
2 
1 

3 
1 
2 

3 

1 
2 

3 
I 

I 

(0 

1 
1 
Q) 

1 

r)kMY«t(>)u-inf>  and  ofeo  stock  _  

(') 

Neutral  lard - - 

(') 

Total,  domestic  animal 

8 

11 

« 

« 

4 

2 

1 

f^#v*onnt  nil                                                           .   .-...__....... 

i 

.     1 

3 

1 

Other  loroign r^ - — 

...*.. 

(0 

Total  foreign 

23 

1        2 

1 

3 

1 

All  (nts  and  oHs                   .     - •> 

100 

100 

100 

100 

MM 

100 

100 

M» 

>  Less  than  !v  of  1  percent. 

Eource:  Bureaa  of  Agricultural  Eronomics. 


Computed  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 


You  Will  note  that  before  the  war  23 
percent  of  the  imitation  butter  was  made 
from  foreign  oils.  You  will  note  that  by 
1948,  60  percent  of  the  imitation  butter 
was  made  from  cottonseed  oil  and  35  per- 
cent was  made  from  soybean  oil.  And 
you  will  note  that  foreign  oil  constituted 
3  percent  of  the  oil  used  in  imitation  but- 
ter in  1946  and  1947.  but  was  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  oil  used  in  1948.  Are  you 
allergic  to  lard? 

If  the  Granger-Andresen  bill  is  passed, 
each  State  will  decide  on  the  Icind  of  oil 
to  be  used.  If  the  Rivers  bill  is  passed, 
the  use  of  coconut  oil  may  or  may  not  be 
increased.  Who  knows?  Is  the  substi- 
tution of  domestic  oils  for  foreign  oils  a 
permanent  change  of  policy?  Or  will 
the  foreign  oils  again  become  favored 
once  the  Rivers  bill  is  passed? 


The  Late  Honorable  Sol  Bloom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NEW  YORK. 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Gaelic  American  of  March  19, 
1949: 
(From  the  Gaelic  American  of  March  19. 1949] 

A  rRISMD  or  ISEI.AirD 

Representative  Sol  Bloom  Is  dead.  He  was 
a  stalwart  American,  a  Jew.  who  rose  from 
poverty  to  greatness.  He  *as  a  humane 
man.  an  understanding  Individual,  a  toler- 
ant man.  whose  life  was  an  eloquent  story 
of  America's  unlimited  horizon  of  opportu- 
nity to  men  of  good  will.  Imagination, 
patriotism,  whose  name  will  forever  be  etched 
high  on  the  roU  of  honor  of  the  United 
States. 

Sol  Bloom  had  1  hour  of  actiial  school- 
ing. His  parents  were  too  poor  to  buy  books 
for  him  to  get  an  education.  Yet,  he  died 
a  recognized  scholar,  an  authority  on  the 
Ufe  of  George  Washington,  was  the  author 
of  several  books,  and  the  possessor  of  a  vast 
fortune   which   he   obtained   through   hard 


wori.  He  sat  with  the  mighty  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  headed  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  before  and  after  World 
War  n  where  he  proved  himself  a  brilliant 
statesman. 

Mr.  Bloom  was  a  kindly  man  who  hated 
Injustice.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  a  delega- 
tion from  the  American  League  for  an  Undi- 
vided Ireland  appeared  before  his  conamittee 
to  protest  the  further  sending  of  Marshall- 
plan  funds  to  Britain  while  that  country 
held  captive  the  six  counties  of  Ireland. 
He  listened  Intently  as  the  Irish-American 
delegates  presented  their  arguments.  That 
he  was  Impressed  was  apparent  and  reflected 
In  his  Inquiries  for  additional  Information. 
He  was  shocked  that  the  money  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  should  be  used  to  partition  a 
friendly  nation  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  upbuilding  of  his  beloved 
America. 

As  the  speakers  concluded  their  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts,  he  said: 

"Fm  with  you  100  percent." 

He  later  added: 

"Well,  you've  convinced  me." 

Injustice  was  revolting  to  this  great  Amer- 
ican. He  had  long  been  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  Irish.  Many  of  his  best  friends 
had  Irish  blood  and  the  idea  that  the  coun- 
try of  their  nativity  should  be  the  victim  of 
such  savage  treatment  In  the  hands  of  a 
medlcant  nation  that  we  are  supporting  on 
a  dole  was  shocking  to  him.  His  tmtlmely 
death,  at  this  time,  was  most  unfortunate 
and  caused  much  genuine  sorrow  among  our 
people.  We  pray  that  the  noble  soul  of  our 
friend,  Sol  Bloom,  American  statesman  ex- 
traordinary, shall  rest  In  peace. 


Health  lasorance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NFW  TOHK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Medical  Association's  effort  to 
assess  all  doctors  $25  to  raise  a  $3,500,- 
000  lobby  fund  for  fighting  President 
Truman's  health-insurance  legislation 
has  backfired — backfired  so  seriously 
that  the  net  effect  may  be  to  help  enact 
the  legislation. 


Members  of  Congress.  I  am  sure,  have 
noticed  the  resentment  spreading 
among  doctors  throughout  the  country 
against  this  proposal  to  throw  a  profes- 
sional and  scientific  organization  into  a 
political  battle.  Some  of  the  top  doc- 
tors have  rebelled  and  two  of  the  AMA's 
liiggest  constituent  units  have  refused 
to  levy  the  assessment.  Others  have  re- 
fused to  make  it  compulsory  as  the  AMA 
originally  intended. 

The  AMA,  however,  has  not  given  up 
without  a  fight — and  this  fight,  too, 
may  contribute  to  the  cause  of  national 
health  insurance.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  King's  County  Medical  Society  twice 
voted  against  the  assessment — the  sec- 
ond time  in  a  secret  vote  which  was  the 
biggest  in  the  association's  history. 

But  not  satisfied,  the  president  of  that 
society,  probably  because  of  pressure 
from  the  AMA,  decided  to  circulate  a 
third  ballot  and  ask  the  doctors  to  sign 
their  names.  This  has  created  wide  re- 
sentment amonjs  the  doctors.  I  stsk 
unanimous  consent  to  include  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  is- 
sued by  Dr.  George  Cannon,  secretary  of 
the  Physicians'  Forum,  a  group  of  doc- 
tors supporting  health  insurance,  attack- 
ing this  third  ballot. 

Dr.  Cannon  forecasts  that  the  high- 
handed tactics  of  the  AMA  in  raising 
this  so-called  educational  fund  will  do 
more  to  educate  doctors  in  what  this 
fight  for  health  insurance  is  really  all 
about  than  anything  else. 

STATKMKNT  BT  DR.  GEOBCE  CANNOW,  SBCRST.UtT 
OF  THS  PHTSICIAKS'  FORUM,  ON  THE  EKTRKT 
ACTION  OF  THE  FKKSIDENT  OF  THX  KINGS 
COUNTT  MEDICAL  SOCUTT  IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
THE   AMA's    $25    ASSESSMENT 

Morris  Flshbeln  has  stated  that  85  percent 
of  the  doctors  are  In  favor  of  the  AMA's  posi- 
tion on  health  Insurance  and  will  pay  the  as- 
sessment to  fight  Rgalnst  It.  In  reality, 
wherever  there  has  been  democratic  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  permitted  In  the  medical 
societies  the  doctors  of  this  covmtry  have 
shown  themselves  nearly  80  percent  opposed. 
not  15  percent,  as  Flshbeln  wishfully  states. 

But  Kings  County  Is  evidently  out  to  pro- 
duce a  "Ja  "  vote  for  Dr.  Flshbeln.  even  If  the 
president  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, has  to  pay  for  it  himself.  In  two  au- 
thorized previous  votes  on  this  matter  the 
Brooklyn  physicians  showed  themselves  53 
percent  opposed  to  the  assessment — In  New 
York  County  last  week  they  were  57  percent 
opposed— with  1,800  doctors  voting.  Dr. 
SirLs'  decision  to  take  a  third  vote  was  not 
authorized  by  the  society,  and  himdreda  of 
Brooklyn  physicians  refused  to  participate  In 
the  poU,  which  required  that  their  names  be 
signed.  In  the  belief  that  this  was  an  effort 
to  set  up  a  blacklist.  Since  Dr.  Slrls"  action 
was  unauthorlBed  and  since  the  restilts  can 
hardly  be  considered  representative.  Dr.  Slrls 
Is  said  to  have  announced  his  Intention  of 
paying  the  costs  of  the  ballot  himself  rather 
than  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society. 

It  Is  certain  that  the  high-handed  tactics 
of  the  AMA  m  this  fight  have  already  caused 
them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  rank- 
and-file  doctor,  for  whom  this  Is  a  very  valu- 
able educational  experience.  I  predict  the 
so-called  educational  fund  the  AMA  set  out 
to  raise  In  November  Is  going  to  educate  more 
doctors  In  what  this  fight  for  health  Insxir- 
ance  Is  really  all  about  than  the  AMA  ever 
bargained  for. 


A1&42 
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Fire^om  for  All  htlani 


EXT£2(aiON  Of  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KECOU 


or  iczw  TC 

Ef  THH  HOCSE  OP  H5PREHl!fTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1S49 

Mr.  KEOGR  Ur.  Speaker,  we  cele- 
m  feast  day  that  Is  \mlver5ally 
by  all  the  Irish.  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
I  wish  to  rail  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
ber*^ of  the  House  to  a  iriece  d  Ifgltlatlm 
which  I  hare  recently  introdoecd.  B  ia 
H.  R.  3326.  a  IMIl  to  amend  the  Economic 
CooperaOoo  Act  of  1M8  and  which  has 
baoi  refeirwl  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eKn  Affairs. 

My  iwupoae  In  introducing  this  legis- 
lation was  to  make  certain  that  the  ad- 
muiistrator  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  should  rcqmre  that  Aoy  country 
wklBh  participates  in  the  bancflka  of  that 
act  should  also  uphold  the  expressed  pol- 
icy and  tlie  objectives  of  that  aa.  In 
th«  declaration  oi  policy,  the  following 
statement  appears  in  the  act:  "The  re- 
ifcarmtion  or  maintenance  in  European 
eaantries  of  principles  of  individual  lih- 
exiy.  free  institution:},  and  genuine  inde- 
pendence rests  largely  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  sound  economic  conditions. 
stable  international  economic  relation- 
alkips,  and  so  forth." 

The  declaration  of  policy  also  states: 

It  Is  rurtlMr  declared  to  b«  tb*  poltcy  of 
tta*  people  of  Um  UnitMi  State*  to  sustain 
and  stxesgtlMn  prindplce  of  individual  lib- 
erty, free  InrtiMtfoaiu  and  gcntUse  independ- 
ence in  Mwope  thraogb  aaeiatance  to  those 
irwinMiee  of  Vorope  wbleh  partletpate  tr  a 
jotBt  lecufety  pnigtam  baeed  opon  aetf-belp 
and  mtxtaal  eooperatfttn. 

By  the  terms  at  my  bill,  there  would 
appear  la  tbm  act  lauMdlalcljr  foUawing 
the  taaMraoted  deciaratlon  of  policy,  the 
foOovlBg  provision: 

JVosMad^  nat  no  asslBkanee  shall  be 
panisd  to  any  paittctiMittug  eocBtry  so  long 
••  it  dHdaa  to  its  citizens  or  to  citlsens  in 
any  dtpandmt  area  tinder  Its  jurlsdlctton. 
tbe  prlsclplea  of  tndtrtdual  liberty,  free  tn- 
sUtutlona,  and  genuine  Independence. 


The  Inawtlan  of  thta  lang«ii«e  in  the 
act  wiu  onfe*  IC  evident  that  to  setting 
out  our  policy  we  are  not  merely  motrth- 
telg  words,  but  are  eager  to  bring  to  other 
peoples  and  other  nations  throughout  the 
world  the  aame  liberty,  freedom,  and  In- 
dependence which  we  onraetves  enjoy. 

UnlevUmately  that  (yeetfan  is  not  en- 
Jipod  today  in  the  six  countioe  of  Mortb- 
era  Ireland,  where  a  government  exteta 
subject  to  the  dommation  and  control  of 
Great  BMtata.  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed wtehee  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Meb  people.  No  part  of  a  nation  should 
be  allowed  to  cut  ttatit  off  f nan  the  rest 
of  that  natloa  wflhoat  the  conaenl  of  the 
mjkjority  of  the  people  of  the  entire  na- 
Even  Bflgo  ao»  no  part  of  a  nation 
be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  that 
by  reason  of  the  legislative  enact- 
«f  aaaw  loteign  government  and 
the  force  of  arms  and  the  miliary  coin- 


by  six  counties 
of  Ireland,  and  a 


pulsion  of  that  folrelgn  government.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  frhat  was  done  to  the 
of  Ireland  when  the 
Brtkiah  Parliamdkt  passed  the  so-called 
Goveramcnt  of  Ireland  Act  in  1922  where- 
severed  from  the  rest 
British-controlled  gov- 
ernment estatatM  led  in  that  area. 

Despite  the  pri  !sence  of  British  troops 
In  Northern  Irelind,  and  the  complete 
domination  of  tl:  at  section  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  si  [-county  Government, 
through  spurloui  elections  and  an  all- 
powerful  police  force,  nevertheless  the 
Eiormont  govenment  admits  that  it  is 
not  even  able  to  ( ontrol  its  own  followers 
and  supporters,  r  luch  les*  provide  an  ap- 
propriate govern]  nent  for  the  area.  This 
is  evidenced  in  tlie  very  recent  an- 
ncimcement  tha  there  could  be  held  in 
Londonderry  no  assemblies  or  proces- 
sions on  St.  Pair  ck's  Day.  because  there 
would  be  "appre  tension  of  grave  disor- 
ders" if  they  wer »  allowed.  Yet.  if  there 
were  to  be  grave  disorders,  disturbances, 
or  riots  they  wjuld  not  be  caused  by 
those  attending  r  he  assemblies  or  march- 
ing in  Uie  parac  es.  but  by  the  nonpar- 
ticipcmts.  who  ai  e  the  luxown  supporters 
of  the  six-county  Government.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
six-county  Gove  mment  that  a  peaceful 
assembly  camioi  be  held  nor  a  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  para  !e  enjoyed  without  the 
danger  of  grave  ilsorders. 

Tois  lack  of  "tbility  to  control  their 
own  supporters  s  indicative  oi  the  fact 
that  this  slx-coi  nty  Government  is  not 
a  representative  governamnt  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  area,  nor  Is  it  a  popolar  gov- 
ernment, freely  rhosen  by  the  people  tn 
democratic  elec  iona.  Instead,  it  is  a 
government  tha ;  bas  been  farced  upon 
the  people  of  tl  ose  six  counties  and  is 
maintained  by  British  sulMdies  and 
British  force  of  irms.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendmei  it  to  end  this  betrayal  of 
liberty  In  the  si  c  counties  and  to  bring 
about  a  reunification  of  these  counties 
with  the  rest  (i  Ireland,  where  they 
bclonc. 

8o  king  as  Gr  at  Britain  can  afford  to 
spend  money  in  Inancmg  the  six-county 
Government  tn  f  orthem  Ireland  and  can 
afford  to  mainta  n  a  large  body  of  troops 
there,  then  to  t  lat  extent  at  least,  she 
can  afford  to  dt  without  additional  aid 
on  our  part.  Ce  rtainly  we  should  not  be 
helping,  throug  \  the  Marshall  plan,  to 
continue  this  vu  lation  of  the  very  pohcy 
which  we  have  ;  let  forth  tn  establishing 
that  plan.  Mort  over.  Great  Britain  con- 
tinues to  impaii  her  own  economic  re- 
covery and  to  retard  her  own  financial 
stability  so  long  as  she  continue.s  to  ex- 
pend her  funds  c  r  employs  her  commodi- 
ties or  services  J  a  maintaining  and  sub- 
sldHtng  an  une<onomic  dependent  area 
In  this  fashion.  The  recovery  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  faster  and  will  rest  on 
more  aound  fou:idatlons  if  she  were  to 
sever  her  relati  ms  with  Northern  Ire- 
land and  pem^ ,  this  area  to  return  to 
the  ccmimunity  d  tht  Irish  Republic, 
where  it  natural  br  belongs. 


My  Mil  maka 
uatkm   by  direi  ting  the 

oi  the  act  to  «  tbhold  i 


provistocs  for  this  sit- 

trator 

vhere  a 


participating  country  Is  Impafrtng  !t» 
economic  recovery  in  this  fashion.  By 
the  enactment  of  my  blU  the  economic 
poeition  of  Great  Britain  would  be  mate- 
rially improved,  the  undemocratic  re- 
gime In  the  six  counties  would  be  elim- 
inated and  the  policy  of  the  act  would  be 
carried  out  through  the  establishment  in 
all  of  Ireland  "the  principles  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  free  institutions,  and  gen- 
uine independence."  Moreover,  a  new 
era  of  friendship  and  good  will  "'culd  be 
created  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, whereby  "sound  economic  condi- 
tions" and  "stable  international  eco- 
nomic relationships"  would  be  estab- 
lished, which  would  tend  greatly  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  these  countries 
and  the  peace  of  all  Europe. 


ffSAtr  Tondi  in  New  Rash  ef  Soviet 
"Peace"  Rallies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AKtAHAH  J.  MULTER 

ovaaw  Toax 

Df  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  on  March 
21.  1949: 

HTILia    TOTTCH    Hf    ITEW   KA.<;h   OF    SOVTKT   FCACS 

a<\u.i£s 
(By  OecTge  Welding  Eliot) 

Have  you  heard  sbout  ttie  World  Peace 
Congress? 

Probably  not.  There  hasn't  been  much  In 
the  papers  about  It  so  far.  But  there  will  be 
quite  a  little  from  now  on.  It's  due  to  be 
called  sometime  In  April. 

It's  the  latest  SoTlet  propaganda  stunt. 
It  win  develop  from  the  various  congrvMes 
and  councils  which  have  been  held  here  and 
there  during  the  past  few  months,  such  as 
the  World  Congress  of  Intellectuals,  held  in 
Wroclaw.  Poland,  in  August  of  last  year,  and 
the  Intcnattkaial  Oenaocratlc  Federation  of 
Women,  wblch  saet  at  Budapest.  Hungary, 
early  this  year. 

Another  example  at  this  type  of  prelimi- 
nary gathesing  im  tlM  so-ealled  Cultural  and 
SetenttOc  Conference  for  World  E^ace,  to  b« 
held  here  in  New  York  on  March  25-27,  whicb 
is  to  be  atten<aed  by  a  Soviet  delegation  in- 
cluding the  composer.  Dmitri  Shostakovich, 
and  Alexander  Fadeyev.  secretary-general  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  Writers. 

Perhj^>s  It  wlli  be  nu3re  useful  to  you  in 
forming  your  opinion  of  tills  whole  affair  if 
I  let  the  authors  of  the  coming  World  Peace 
Congress,  for  which  the  above-mentioned 
gatherings  are  to  prepare  the  way.  speak  for 
themselves.  So  I  quote  Comrade  MelnllcoT, 
the  well-known  Soviet  radio  commentator, 
speaking  over  Radio  Moscow  on  the  Soviet 
Home  Service  network,  at  11  a.  m..  March  13. 

"The  movement  for  calling  the  congress  of 
supporters  of  peace  Is  growing  In  all  cotin- 
trles  of  the  world  from  day  to  day. 

"Workers  of  tiie  Soviet  Union,  fully  sup- 
porting the  democratic  and  peace-loving 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government,  warmly 
welcome  the  appeal  for  a  congress  of  tha 
sapportera   el    peaca.      Th«    auvlas    Union, 
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wblch   heads  the  demoeratle  and  antl-tm- 

psMailBS  camp,  is  the  most 

determlBed  defender  of  peace,  tbs 

and  most  reliable  snpporter  of  the  movement 

for  peace. 

•Xoud  was  the  voice  of  Soviet  writers  glv- 
trg  their  unaoUnous  support  to  the  appeal 
for  the  congress  o*  snpportars  or  pssee.  •  •  • 
Omiit  aelentlsts.  too,  onanlmonsly  support 
the  appeal. 

"This  great  movonent  asiwnnf  particular 
Importance  at  present  while  tbe  mggnmtf 
intrigues  ot  the  Anglo-Unlted  States  tnstl- 
gafean  d  a  new  war.  pressing  for  world  dcm- 
Inatton.  are  being  Intenslfled.  It  is  to 
achieve  their  aggresalva  alms  that  Amartcaa 
and  British  monopoltsts  are  forming  tike  a«- 
grerslve  Worth  Atlantic  bloc  are  waging  tba 
■o-called  cold  war  agamst  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  organJatng  the  armaments  race  and  fos- 
tering tha  atomic  frenxy. 

"The  session  of  the  Eighty -first  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  being  held  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  militaristic  and  war  prepara- 
tions. The  main  bill-  submitted  to  Congreaa 
concern  further  milltariaatlnn  of  all  aspecta 
of  life  In  America.  War  hyitarla  la  Uke-wlaa 
a  characteristic  of  all  countries  of  western 
Europe.     •     •     • 

"The  supporters  of  peace — the  ordinary 
ptofim,  women  workers,  housewives,  and  rep- 
iiiaaii(sli»aa  of  culture — must  cause  tiie  war- 
mongars  to  retreat." 

BoU  all  this  down,  cut  out  the  double-talk, 
and  what  do  you  get?  A  concerted  move- 
ment to  disarm  the  United  States  and  tha 
othar  wastern  states,  to  break  np  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  to  teava  tha  waatem  world  de- 
fnriMlfini  and  ill— iillail  bafbra  the  Soviet 
powar,  by  mcbilixing  a  lot  at  people  to  talk 
aboat  the  beauties  of  peace  without  think- 
ing too  much  about  how  to  establish  a  really 
aecure  peace  and  to  maintain  it. 

Of  course  all  this  propaganda  wont  really 
produce  these  results.  It  may  weaken  and 
delay  the  sacurlty  measuires  which  the  west- 
ern powers  are  taking,  by  undermining  some 
sections  of  public  opinion  in  this  and  other 
countries.  If  that  were  the  only  Soviet  pur- 
poae.  perhapa  tbe  net  result  wouldn't  be 
worth  all  the  effort.  But  the  fact  that  the 
driuns  of  propaganda  are  being  beaten  so 
loudly  for  this  peace  congress  on  the  Soviet 
home  radio  (every  day.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other) suggest  quite  strongly  that  the  main 
Kremlin  idea  Is  to  convince  the  Russian  peo- 
ple that  their  govemmant  la  stniggling  man- 
fully for  peace  In  a  world  In  which  It  is  svar- 
rounded  by  enemies. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  symptom.  It  haa  a 
tinge  of  desperation  about  it.  It  la  what 
Hitler  used  to  do  when  he  wanted  the  Ger- 
man people  to  go  along  with  him  in  soma 
new  military  adventtire.  The  flames  of  hys- 
teria are  being  f.<uined.  We  have  been 
burned  by  such  flames  before. 


ladnstnal  Infennity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIWAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaSACBTTSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPIUBSKNTATIVB8 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  news  column  of  the 
Chelsea  Evening  Record  of  Chelsea, 
Mass..  In  reference  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing industries  located  in  that  city. 
XCV— App. 104 


It  la  Intcresttog  to  know  that  this  con- 
cern is  keeping  abreast  o(  the  times  and 
Is  carrying  on  remarltataly  In  spite  of  the 
keen  competition  In  the  watch  and  clock 
industry. 


tuauteniAL  uwuiurir 

Tha  story  about  the  Chelsea  Clock  Ca 
equipping  tha  naw  Va»-Jaaartcaa  atratoMnera 
with  tlMtr  mm  ahfpa*  docks,  to  an  example 
of  what  a  modem,  live  and  prograairtva  In- 
duBtrlai  firm  can  do. 

The  firm  couldnt  keep  up  with  the  moun- 
al  octtaBB  daring  the  war  for  our  Oov- 
fat  doAa.  With  the  ending  of  the 
war  that  market  dropped.  The  firm  changed 
with  tbe  times,  made  other  clocks  and  other 
lines  and  is  now  making  special  docks  for 
at'ijlanaa 

Thla  to  fitting,  too,  for  the  planes  ar  called 
ships,  just  as  are  tha  ocean  liners.  8o  now. 
Chelsea's  famous  ships'  clocks,  which  have 
told  the  time  on  the  seven  seas,  are  now 
keeping  time  in  the  air  for  pilots  and  patrons 
of  the  air  lines. 


UaemployBeiit   Sitnation   ia   Walerbvy, 
Coon^  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

cm  coMNBuncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRKSENT An  v  sb 

Tuesdav,  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  submit  a  state- 
ment and  a  table  relating  to  the  unem- 
ployment situation  In  the  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  area. 

Both  have  been  prepared  by  the  Con- 
necticut State  Employment  Service  and 
point  up  the  necessity  for  action  by  the 
Congress  to  stem  rising  unejnplojTnent. 
Social  legislation  is  beneficial  and  desir- 
able, but  the  primary  concern  of  our 
citisens  Is  employment  at  a  suitable 
wage.  If  the  administration  will  cease 
browbeating  business  and  attempt  to  ef- 
fect a  cure  for  Its  Ills,  the  NaUon's  Na  1 
problem  will  be  solved. 

The  Waterbury  labor  market  letter 
follows: 

MBH^acTuincG  Ba0tx>TMXirr  Takxb  Dbop  xv 
FaaaTTABT 

Manufacturing  employment  drof^Md  by 
1.400  workMT  tn  mld-Febniary  from  Janu- 
ary totals.  Employment  has  now  dropped 
for  five  conaecutlve  months  and  the  Feb- 
rnary  total  of  40.930  Is  4,270  iielow  the  1948 
peak  of  45.300  reached  in  a^itember.  In 
addition  to  lay-off*,  there  waa  a  ganeral  re- 
duction of  hours  throughoxrt  the  area.  No 
sizable  firms  are  working  over  40  hours  a 
week  and  many  have  reduced  their  work- 
below  that  figure. 

I  am  CLOCK  LAT-OFTS  LXAD  BCACHXKXa 

__Mvymt  lay-offla  in  the  past  month  were 
In  the  brass  and  the  clock  and  watch  In- 
duatrlea.  In  brasa.  lay-offs  totaled  «ao  from 
mid-January  to  mld-Pebruary  after  employ- 
ment had  held  up  well  for  the  past  year. 
althoiigh  hours  had  baen  cut  during  tha 
latter  part  of  1948.  The  clock  Industry  con- 
tinued Its  lay-oOa.  whlcdi  started  last  Sep- 
tambar  and  totalad  430  foe  February.    Im- 


ployment  In  this  Industry  to  3480  as  oom- 
pared  with  6.320  last  Ai^ust.  Other  manu- 
facturing Industries  showed  declines  of  laaser 
araotmt,  unapt  for  tha  prtMlag  and  TMaa 
urlng  and  controlling  ftHtowmant  groopa 
which  reported  small  Inc 


lABCm 


m  ALao 


em- 


Following  the  decline  In 
ploymant,  the  demand  for  addVtlopM 
ers  hit  a  low  In  February.  Job  (yenlags  on 
ordtt  with  the  local  employtae&t  serviee 
oOce,  wiilcb  are  indicative  of  general-worker 
demand  In  tha  area,  dropped  to  135  at  the 
end  of  Fehruary.  Only  19  of  thaae  were 
for  Jobs  In  manufactming  induatrlea  and 
these  were  for  aelected  ritllls.  On  January  1 
there  wex«  aao  manufacturtag  orders  on  file. 
Nonmanufacturing  buslnaaaaa  are  baoomtng 
Increasingly  Important  aa  a  aource  of  new 
jcijs. 

trnxxPLO-nczirr  nsaa 


The  number  oC  Job  aeakers  la  the  area 

rose  to  6.300  In  mid-February  from  4.900 
in  January  and  2.100  a  year  ago.  The  In- 
craaae  In  the  number  of  women  unemployed 
from  January  was  800  and  men  Incrsased 
by  600.  InolodtDg  MO  veterana.  Women  now 
eumprlae  S8  petiant  of  the  total  Job  seeken 
as  compared  with  $3  percent  a  year  ago. 
More  than  half  of  the  onemidoyed  are  fac- 
tory workers,  althoogh  a  aobctantlal  num- 
ber are  eooatnaetlon  wutkais  waiting  for  the 

end  of  March,  and  trade  employees  laid  off 
following  the  Christmas  saaatn.  a  number  of 
whom  are  expected  to  be  rehired  for  the  i»*- 
~  rise  tn  trade. 


Prttwta 


1949 


ladiHtrr 


Total 

Msaafsrtnrimc... 

Food 

TorilMsnd  smisrd.. 

Prindag — 
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Brsss 
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Wkat  Toa  DoB*t  bow  Abovt  the  Soath 


EXTENSION  (»■  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  H.  MILLER 

or  ntAHo 

IN  THE  SENATS  OF  THK  UNTTKD  3TATBB 

Tuesday.  March  22  (legislative  day  of 

Friday,  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  an  article  entitled  "What  You 
Don't  Know  About  the  South."  written 
by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stkiwis]  and  published 
In  Colliers  magazine  for  March  26.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobo, 
as  follows: 

What  Tot;  Dow't  Kmow  Abottt  th«  SotrrH 
(Bjr  JoHw  C.  Smtjrm.  United  StatM  Senator 

from  ICsslaslppt) 
aMAamta   cwddi  «in7o  ACcxTSATioifs  ACAiwaT 

TH«  SOCTH  nOM  THE  KCST  OT  TH«  COTJimiT, 
A  aOUTUE&N    SKSfATOM.  TAUCS  BACK   AND  LATS 

toatm  out  iitw,iiBn>iii>ys  low  with  stab- 

lUMQ  VACTS  AX*  WWJKBS 

Lack  of  knowledge  among  my  fellow  Sena- 
s' tts  tttli  about  the  South  was  the 
k  rtarlttBC  thlac  X  noted  when,  2  years 
_  J,  I  came  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
m— 1— Ippl.  Such  Ignorance— a  reflection, 
doubtleae.  of  prevailing  northern  opinion — 
teemed  to  me  to  have  In  It  more  possibilities 
for  evU  than  for  good  for  all  of  us.  North  and 
Sovth. 

To  help  as  best  I  could  to  set  the  record — 
and  perhaps  the  thinking — straight.  I  began. 
more  than  a  year  ago.  to  assemble  the  facts. 
Mclaia  of  eTsry  Southern  State  and  many 
B^wttacrganlxatlons  eagerly  cooperated. 
Mn^vdBOC  Individuals,  when  they  heard  of 
By  taqaMM,  want  tn  facta,  figures,  and  lllus- 


The  restUt  Is  no  whitewash.  The  South,  as 
every  intelligent  southerner  knows,  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go.  But  the  evidence  shows 
that  we  are  on  our  way  and  going  as  fast 
as— or.  I  believe,  faster  than— other  parts  of 
America. 

Here,  out  of  the  current  record,  are  a  few 
typical  facU  and  iUuatratlona  of  what's  hap- 
pening tn  thm  South,  which,  if  you  are  no 
better  iataamad  than  many  United  States 
Senators,  you  never  heard  about  or  imagined. 
AAArtiuMiiptenutlon  owaar  la  providing 
•"■•i*  ■•^^•^■Mpi  for  tlM  ciOldren  of  his 
_y>  •wry  quaUfled  Mcgro  who  ap- 
■— '-)  or  Mlaalsati^  prorldes  an  aU- 
medlcal  scholarship.  Htaro 
faniMra  In  Oaorgia.  learning  f roaoa  ttalv  t^a- 
tfren  through  the  4~H  Oub  imifiaM,  haw 
aonpleted   60.000   home- Improvement   proj- 


In  13  southern  States,  more  children  in 
rural  areas  are  transported  by  bus  to  modem, 
ecaaaolidated  schools  than  in  aU  the  rest  of 
the  country  anmbtnaa.  in  Florida,  due  to 
better  Itvtes  aondlUoua  and  health  educa- 
lity  rate  among  Negroes  Is 
ftMr  times  as  fast  as  among 
whites.  In  Alabama.  90  percent  of  the  ex- 
pectant mothers  helped  by  the  pt 
^Hnlcs  maintained  by  the  State  Publla : 


are  not  isolated  Incidents.  They 
are  part  of  the  story  of  the  daily  progress  of 
our  Southern  SCatea  aa  tbay  flgfat  their  way 
back  toward  the  ewmomlo  equality  with  the 
rest  of  tba  Hatkm  from  which  they  were 
barred,  alaaost  00  years  ago.  by  the  War  Be- 
tween theSUtea. 
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Generous   outsid4 
helped  In  the  patt- 
progreas.    But  tlie 


They  are  evidence  that  the  spirit  and 
atutude  of  the  ^uth  are  no  longer  chiefly 
defensive.  The  best  defense  Is  an  offense 
and.  for  the  solitlon  of  our  age-old  prob- 
lems, we  have  begun  to  take  the  offensive. 
~  'aid   will   help — as   it   has 

t — to  speed  up  the  South 's 
South's  real  Job  is.  as  It 
has  always  been,  an  Inside  Job  and  there  is 
now  abiindant  p-oof  that  insiders  have  the 
cotirage  and  vlsK  n  to  do  it. 

Progress  In  an;  area  is  measured  by  many 
yardsticks — amoi  g  them  per  capita  income, 
health  and  educj  tional  status.  By  all  those 
standards,  the  So  uth  is  making  great  strides. 
Since  it  is  still  essentially  a  rtiral  area,  a 
major  part  of  o\i  economic  effort  must  be 
w  ly  of  life  for  the  farmer. 
Here,  and  partlcu  larly  among  those  who  have 
had  the  least  to  s  tart  with,  the  South's  prog- 
ress has  been  m4st  notable. 

agricultural  extension 
work,  financed  Jointly  by  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional Govemm*  nts,  has  brought  a  wholly 
new  way  of  lUe  tD  our  rural  areas.  The  60,- 
000  home-lmproi  ement  projects  carried  out 
by  yoimg  Negro  r  lembers  of  the  4-H  Clubs  In 
Georgia  are  a  larj  e  sample  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  every  S<  uthem  State.  In  several 
.  .  practical.  State-run  adult 
education  progrun  Is  annually  teaching 
thousands  of  run  J  Negro  men  and  women  to 
Arkansas  has  proved,  on  a 
the  practicability  of  ham- 
teaching  the  better  produc- 
tion and  preparai  ion  of  basic  farm  foods. 

A  Memphis.  Tsnn..  newspaper,  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal.  1  as  provided  one  of  the  best 
incentives  for  llv  ng  on  the  farm  through  Its 
competition    for    farmers. 


read  and  write. 
State-wide  basis, 
and-egg  shows  in 


plant-to-prosper 


Extension  official  i  in  Tennessee  tell  me  that 


on  hundreds  of 
greatly  Improved 


farms,  white  and  Negro,  a 
standard  of  living  can  be 


traced  directly  U)  the  stimulus  provided  by 


this  contest.     I 
from  other  States 


lave  heard  simUar  reports 
More  than  one  farmer 


who  originally  eitered  this  competition  as 


sharecropper  li 


ha  e 


CHAIXKri 

Frank  Wheeler 
owner  who 
the  children  of  h 
a  big-city  writer 
formation  about 
farmer.  Mr 
sltlon: 

"You  get  In  the 
a  ride.    Kvery  timi  • 
that  does  not 
outside.  I'll  pay 
for  every  house 

The  propoeltloii 

Not  many  yeari 
MLm..  where  I  waa 
acre  of  land  was 
there  are  section  i 
them  10  to  12 
Is  Negro-owned. 
paid  for.     And 
there  are  fewer 

In  the  famous 
Negro  farmers 
farm  status  and 
be  called   the 
Is  52-year-old 
County.  Miss.     He 
bought  his  first 
row  •  second  muli  i 
to  break  the 
S.OOO  acres  and  la 
of    nearly   2.000 
gin  and  general 
ton-picking  seaso^ 
chanical  picker. 
When  George 
he  had  00 
Today,  he 


now.  as  a  result  of  what 


he  learned,  a  proi  peroua  landowner 


GB  TO  A  RBPOHTIB 

the   Arkansas  plantation 

provides  college  scholarships  for 

tenants,  tells  the  story  of 

who  called  on  him  for  In- 

the   downtrodden    tenant 

Wheeler  made  him  this  propo- 


3  0U 


car  with  me  and  we'll  take 

we  come  to  a  tenant  house 

a  radio  inside  and  a  car 

•25.  If  youll  pay  me  tS 

Ihat  does." 

wasn't  accepted. 
ago.  in  Kemper  Coimty. 
bom  and  raised,  hardly  an 
owned  by  Negroes.    Today 
of  that  county,  some  of 
square,  where  every  farm 
learly  every  one  of  ttiem  Is 
efery  year,  on  those  farms, 
and  more  tractors. 
Mississippi  delta  country, 
ha^re  gone  beyond  the  small - 
successful  on  what  might 
er  scale.     Among  these 
Jol^nnle  Brown,  of  Issaquena 
owned  one  mule  when  he 
s^all  tract  and  had  to  bor- 
from  a  neighbor  in  order 
I.     Today  he  owns   about 
partner  In  the  ownership 
4iore.     He    owns   a   cotton 
During  the  past  cot- 
he  bought  hla  first  me- 


m  lias 


aie 


plunt 


store. 


i;uii 


arrived  in  Indlanola. 
;ents.  a  wife,  and  a  sult- 
averages   bale-to-the-acr« 


production  on  hla  1,700-acre  plantation  and 
has  branched  out  Into  other  successful 
businesses. 

Jesse  B.  Hearln.  a  white  man,  Is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Production  Credit  Corp.  of  New 
Orleans,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  farm 
credit  In  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama. Reviewing  the  experience  of  himself 
and  his  company  with  colored  people,  Mr. 
Hearln  writes: 

"We  have  loaned  money  to  thousands  of 
Negroes — both  tenants  and  landlords.  It 
may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  after 
15  years'  experience,  during  which  time  we 
have  loaned  money  to  five  or  six  thousand 
Negroes  each  year,  we  have  never  lost  a  dollar 
to  a  Negro  landowner  and  have  had  practi- 
cally no  losses  from  Negro  borrowers  gen- 
erally." 

ATTXBMATH    OF  THB   CIVIL   WAB 

The  War  between  the  States  left  virtually 
the  entire  South  bankrupt.  Various  factors, 
running  the  gamut  from  one-crop  agricul- 
ture to  discriminatory  freight  rates  to  ab- 
sentee Industrial  ownership,  have  worked  to 
keep  the  region  from  emerging  Into  a  pros- 
perity comparable  with  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. And  humanitarian  enterprises  have 
had  to  take  second  place  to  the  all-important 
struggle  for  the  bare  necessities  of  existence. 
Now,  however,  the  tide  has  begun  to  turn. 
The  figures  on  Income  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
make  it  clear  that  no  other  region  of  the 
country  has  had  a  greater  relative  improve- 
ment In  income  position  than  the  South 
dtu-lng  the  period  from  1929  to  1947.  In  that 
period,  the  share  of  the  11  States  of  the 
Southeast  in  the  national  Income  rose  from. 
10.5  percent  to  13.6.  No  other  area  made 
such  an  advance.  In  the  same  States,  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  per  capita  income  rose 
from  51  to  67  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age. This,  too.  was  a  gain  unequaled  by  any 
other  section. 

Impressive  as  these  figures  are,  they  make 
It  clear  that  there  is  still  a  big  job  ahead 
of  us.  Oiu-  aim  is  to  reach  at  least  an  eco- 
nomic par  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Until  we  do,  the  citizens  of  the  South  will 
have  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  cost  of 
government  services  than  their  neighbors  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  But  the  prog- 
ress of  these  recent  years  la,  I  think,  a  heart- 
ening portent  of  even  better  days  ahead. 

Our  progress  Is  much  more  than  a  matter 
of  economics.  Public-school  programs  lor 
both  white  and  Negro  children  have  been 
expanding  in  the  South  on  a  broader  scale 
and  at  a  faster  rate  than  ansrwhere  else  in 
the  cotmtry.  Virtually  every  Southern  State 
is  today  contributing  a  larger  share  of  Its 
tax  income  to  the  support  of  schools  than 
the  national  average  for  all  States. 

In  sparsely  settled,  tax-poor  areas  of  the 
South,  the  school  situation  has  been  vastly 
Improved  through  rural  consolidation  com- 
bined with  school  bus  transportation.  The 
first  school  bus  Is  believed  to  have  been  used 
in  Massachusetts,  but  the  South  was  the 
first  area  to  use  busses  as  a  means  for  school 
consolidation.  In  my  own  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, in  fact,  school  wagons  were  used,  long 
before  busses,  to  transport  children  to  con- 
solidated schools. 

When  I  was  a  boy  In  Kemper  County, 
prior  to  World  War  I,  none  of  the  neighbor- 
hood elders  considered  it  a  reflection  upon 
the  community  that  the  Stennis  children 
had  to  walk  2  miles  to  the  Kipling-cross- 
roads one-room  school.  Today  there  is  a 
general  realization  throughout  the  South 
that  consolidated  schools  are  the  only  fea- 
sible means  of  providing  proper  education 
for  rural  youth. 

In  Mlaalaalppl,  as  In  most  Southern  States, 
bus  transportation  to  such  schools  is  now 
tbt  second  largest  Item  In  the  school  budget, 
ranking     only     behind     teachers'     salaries. 
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During  the  school  year  1945-46.  In  the  IS 
States  of  the  South,  2.415.000  boys  and  girls 
were  furnished  free  transportation  to  con- 
solidated schools.  This  year — 1948-49 — ^the 
total  will  be  well  over  8.000.000 — more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  combined.  The 
one-room,  one-teacher  school  la  fast  disap- 
pearing from  the  South  and,  whatever  the 
sentimental  attachment*,  we  are  all  the 
gainers  by  its  going. 

This  progress  has  Included  Negroes  as  well 
as  white — and  at  all  levels  of  education. 
Opportunities  for  college  education  for  Ne- 
groes In  the  South  have  expanded  rapidly 
during  the  past  generation.  More  than  100 
colleges  and  imiversitles  with  an  enrollment 
estimated  at  approximately  75,000  are  now 
in  operation.  In  1916  there  were  33  Institu- 
tions with  only  1,643  students. 

Today's  Negro  colleges  are  far  better,  edu- 
cationally, than  those  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  Southern  States  are  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  ratifying  a  regional  educational  com- 
pact, developed  from  the  regional  education 
program  of  the  Southern  Governors'  Confer- 
ence. This  program  will  establish  regional 
schools  for  graduate  Instruction  for  white 
and  Negro  students.  Adequate  facilities  are 
lacking  at  present  because  Indivldtial  States 
arc  unable  to  finance  the  projects  alone. 
But  I  am  confident  that  the  regional  schools 
which  will  be  developed  under  this  program 
will  compare  favorably.  In  their  particular 
fields,  with  any  elsewhere  In  the  country. 

One  of  the  Important  recent  educational 
developments  In  the  South  Is  the  widespread 
adoption  of  the  teacher -certification  plan. 
Under  this  plan,  all  teachers,  white  and 
Negro,  are  placed  on  an  equal  competitive 
basis  for  salaries — ^whlch  are  determined  by 
the  grades  they  make  on  national  teacher 
examinations  and  on  their  years  of  educa- 
tional preparation  and  experience.  One  re- 
sult of  this  plan  has  been  that  In  North 
Carolina  the  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  aver- 
age slightly  higher  than  those  for  whites. 
This  is  true  becavtse  the  system  has  provided 
Incentives  for  the  best  qualified  Negro  In- 
structors to  make  teaching  a  lifelong  career, 
gaining  seniority  and  post/jraduate  degrees 
through  summer  training. 

Health  Is  another  major  southern  problem. 
Tlie  shortage  of  physicians  that  confronts 
every  area  of  rural  America  has  caused  much 
hardship  in  the  rural  South.  The  situation 
is  acute  in  Mlaalasippl  where  there  is  only 
one  active  physician  to  each  2.500  of  our 
rural  population,  and  with  more  than  half 
of  these  nual  doctors  over  60  years  of  age. 

My  State  taaa  Iwgun  to  work  actively  to- 
ward a  aolnttOB.  Under  a  State  law.  en- 
acted  In  1940,  a  madloal  icbolarship  program 
WMi  aaCatollAad  to  *■»■"«■  the  medical  edu- 
oaMon  of  students  who  could  not  otherwiae 
afford  it.  Students  are  allowed  to  attend  any 
accredited  medical  school  to  which  they  can 
gain  admlaalon.  and  they  receive  the  asslat- 
ance  of  the  medical  education  board  In  se- 
curing admlaalon  in,  caaes  where  there  la 
difficulty. 

In  rettim  for  this  ssalBrBnra.  the  medical 
student  signs  a  contract  with  the  board  IB 
which  he  promiaea.  upon  completion  of  hla 
internship,  to  practice  medicine  in  soma 
rural  area  of  the  State.  If  the  graduate 
doctor  fails  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract as  related  to  rural  practice,  he  is  re- 
quired to  pay  back  the  money  advanced,  with 
Interest.  The  program  made  such  a  suc- 
cesaful  start  that  In  1948.  the  legislature  ap- 
propriated $350,000  to  expand  it. 

Ambitious  yoimg  Negroes  havw  taken  ex- 
cellent advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded.  Official*  of  the  medical  education 
board  report  that  every  qualified  Negro  who 
bai  applied  for  a  scholarship  has  been  ac- 
Mpted. 

Diseaaa  gorms  have  no  raapect  for  race, 
creed,  or  cotar.  and  publlo  baaltb  depart- 


ments In  the  South  have  traditionally  of- 
fered their  services  eqtially  to  all  groups. 
Evidence  of  the  good  result  of  this  work  Is 
available  In  the  over-all  compilation  of 
southern  health  statistics  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  which  reveal 
that  the  percentage  of  Increaae  In  expecta- 
tion of  life  within  the  past  two  decades  has 
been  more  than  twice  as  large  in  the  Negro 
as  in  the  white  population. 

Communicable  diseases  among  Negroes 
have  been  so  greatiy  reduced  that  it  is  now 
jxwslble  to  shift  emphaaia  to  preventive  work 
In  the  organic  diaeases  that  now  take  the 
greatest  tolls  among  the  general  population. 

MOtSBM   HEALTH  SZ8VICB3 

Southern  States  have  long  been  the  lead- 
ers in  organizing  efficient,  productive  public 
health  services.  The  program  in  Mississippi 
has  been  studied  and  adapted  to  meet  local 
conditions  by  at  least  a  doeen  States  outafda 
the  South.  Florida  alone  has  more  organ- 
ized, modern  county  health  departments 
than  all  of  the  Bastem  States  north  of  Mary- 
land and  east  of  Ohio  combined.  There  are 
still  many  Improvements  that  could  be  made 
In  the  ix-ogram  throughout  the  South,  but  in 
the  main  these  are  occasioned  solely  by  the 
relatively  limited  tax  Incomee  of  the  Statea 
which  support  them. 

Mississippi  was  the  first  State  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  hospital -building  program 
made  poesible  through  the  Hlll-Btirton  Act. 
A  5-3rear  program  of  hospital  construction  is 
under  way.  designed  to  add  5,732  beds  to  the 
total  hospitalization  available  In  the  State. 
This  goal  will  provide  for  Negroes  four  beds 
per  thousand  population.  This  ratio  Is  in 
accordance  with  accepted  national  standards 
for  hospitalization. 

All  these  are  facts  about  the  South  which 
every  American  ought  to  know.  They  are 
an  encouragement  and  a  challenge  to  every 
right-mUided  southerner.  They  Indicate  that 
the  South  is  moving  steadily  toward  the 
solution  of  those  primary  problems  from 
which  have  sprung  so  many  attendant  con- 
troversies that  are  the  symptoms  rather  than 
the  source  of  disease. 

What  southerners  now  ask  from  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  Is  understanding  of  our  prob- 
lem and  adequate  recognition  of  the  progres- 
sive tKXJompltf*'"'*'"^^  we  are  in  process  of 
achieving.  Iliese  achievements  have  bem  no 
easy  matter  In  a  region  still  burdened  by 
excessive  poverty.  But  we  are  confident  that 
when  the  Nation  as  a  whole  luderstauds  our 
real  problem  and  learns  what  we  have  al- 
ready aoeompllshed  we  will  have  new  and 
■ympotlietic  cooperation  aa  we  go  on  to  re- 
move the  remaining  obstacles  to  our  prog- 


A  Black  VeWct  CarUm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTA1TVES 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1949 

i£t.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  from  the  Boston  Sunday 
Post.  March  20.  1949: 

Between  a  proper  Bostonian  traveling  to 
riorlda  last  week  aboard  a  aupertrain  out 
of  New  York  and  the  publication  of  the 
terms  of  the  North  AUantic  Pact,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  connection. 


The  Bostonian  was  going  South  to  be 
winterized  in  the  tropical  air  and  tropical 
waters  of  Florida.  The  Atlantic  Pact  waa 
l>eing  promulgated  so  that  the  world  would 
become  aware  that  henceforth  thwe  would 
be  two  worlds  and  those  poles  apart. 

For  a  considerable  time  now  there  have 
been  two  such  worlds.  Yet  it  was  net  made 
offlxrlal  unt^  the  eourageoaa  Winston 
Churctiill,  a  stateman  who  speaks  his  mind 
no  matter  what  the  personal  consaqoeaoea. 
In  his  ringing  speech  at  Fulton,  Mo..  In 
1940.  gave  mankind  the  picture  In  three 
little  words — "The  Iron  curtain." 

Yet  to  Russia  it  was  and  is  mon  than 
a  curtain  to  cut  herself  off  frcnn  captnyiam, 
and  to  serve  as  a  wall  if  the  day  ever  came 
when  the  democracies  cotild  stand  no  more 
goading. 

It  was  and  is  likewise  a  cover  to  conceal 
her  miichinations  against  nearby  countries 
like  Germany.  France,  Italy,  and  others  she 
would  like  to  envelop. 

It  Is  against  that  cover— drawn  taut,  secre- 
tive, furtive,  and  threatening — that  the  At- 
lantic Pact  was  drawn.  Agalnat  that  cover, 
by  that  pact,  no  longer  will  the  olive  branch 
be  outstretched.  Henceforth  there  will  be 
handy  spears  to  grasp  if  the  curtain  is  ever 
raised  and  the  Red  armies  dare  to  overrun 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

None  of  the  countries  signing  that  pact 
want  that  kind  of  a  world.  But  Russia  made 
it  so  and  If  today  she  squirms  in  mock  anger, 
she  is  responsible  feu:  it. 

But  what  of  the  man  bound  for  Horlda. 
vacation -bound?  He  who  should  be  happy 
about  his  journey  was  disttubed.  For  train- 
bound  he  saw  another  kind  of  a  curtain,  To 
a  Boston  friend  he  wrote: 

"On  the  way  down  here,  entering  the  din- 
ing car,  I  saw  a  black  curtain.  It  was  made 
of  black  velvet.  BeJilnd  it  was  a  dining  table. 
At  the  dining  table  sat  a  colored  man  and 
his  family,  eating. 

"Those  folks  were  obviously  ncrthemera. 
They,  too,  were  going  South,  vacation-bound, 
perhaps,  as  I  was.  The  man  waa  fine  look- 
ing— maybe  a  lawyer,  a  businenman.  or  a  sd- 
entlst.    He  appeared  prosperous. 

"I  couldn't  help  thinking.  He  was  evi- 
dently bom  In  America  and  no  doubt  aa  mnda 
of  an  America  as  I  was.  He  may  have  aerved 
his  country  in  the  recent  war  and.  few  all  I 
know,  been  wounded  in  action.  What  haa 
he  done  to  daanrfs  this? 

"There  he  calmly  sat  with  his  wife  and 
children,  eating  the  same  food  as  other  pa»- 
sengen,  talking  about  the  same  things  and 
when  the  meal  was  over,  paying  as  mudi 
money  with  the  same  kind  of  money  as  the 
other  pec^le  In  the  dining  car. 

"The  ottierB  were  not  curtained  off.  They 
■St  in  the  opan  boceiiw  tliay  were  white  peo- 
ple. PasinK  H*T—^  ttia  South.  I  wcm- 
4apMi  bow  many  of  tlMai  laflawfwt  and  wetw 
tempted  aa  I  was  tempted  to  tear  tliat  curtain 
down. 

"It  amid  have  readily  happened  and  I  am 
sorry  it  didn't.  Most  at  them  were  nortli- 
wbo  believa  in  equal  lishta  which  the 
■uppneertly  gtienmteea  And. 
with  that  black  vtivet  curtain  up  in  tiw  train. 
Incongruously  shutting  off  the  colored  peo- 
ple, the  white  people  were  being  mvud  ttoeir 
meals  by  colored  waiters. 

"I  don't  like  the  iron  curtain  in  Europe. 
I  do  not  like  the  velvet  curtain  in  our  South. 
Time  haa  a  way  and  God  in  the  end  rlghta 
all  things.  Our  velvet  curtain,  too,  will 
pass." 
The  date  on  the  letter  was  important.  It 
written  the  same  day  that  die-hard  Dixi- 
and  die-hard  GOP  oonaervatlves  won 
their  famous  filibuster  victoiy  over  Prealdent 
Truman — ^just  3  days  belcre  the  Atlantic  Pact 
was  annotmced.  The  Bostonian  ended  hla 
letter  with  the  note.  "It  doeen  t  make  sense." 
It  doean't. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  mji»m> 

IN  THE  SZ!«ATE  OP  TH2  UWll'gD  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  22  (/e^iatettM  day  of 
Frldaif.  March  !$>.  1949 

Mr.   6PARKMAN.     Mr.  President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Hccoko  three 
editorials  dealing  with  rent  control.  One 
Is  entitled  "Reasonable  Return."  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
19.  1949;  another  is  entitled  "Getting 
Ready  To  Hand  Rent  Control  to  States." 
pubU&bed  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  March  19. 1949;  and  the  third  entitled 
-A  Better  Rent  Bill."  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  18, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington   Pott  of   Iterch   19. 

1940] 

■aAaoMAiLB  imTUf 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mlttce'B  compromlae  rent-control  bUl  Is 
probably  as  workable  a  plan  as  can  be  de- 
vised for  giving  landlords  a  fair  return  with- 
out removing  the  Ud.  A  number  of  progres- 
tt99-tataUktA  Senators  struggled  with  the 
Boom  ririon  calling  for  reasonable  return 
on  reasonable  value  and  finally  concluded 
thMt  It  was  administratively  unworkable.  It 
woold  take  a  battery  of  experts  to  determine 
reasonable  returns  in  each  Individual  cir- 
cumstance, and  Congress  now  seems  wholly 
unlikely  to  provide  the  Housing  Expediter 
with  such  a  stafT. 

As  in  most  compromises,  the  Senate  plan 
for  two  separate  5-percent  rent  Increases 
spaced  6  months  apart  wUl  perpetrate  some 
Inequttle*.  Tbt  blanket  raise  wUl  confer 
windfalls  <m  some  landlords  who  have  bene- 
fited from  full  occupancy  and  have  expe- 
rienced no  hardship.  It  may  tend  to  boost 
living  cosu  slightly  when  the  general  trend 
is  toward  stabUlaatUm.  But  it  will  facilitate 
adjustments  for  small  landlords,  many  of 
whom  have  not  gone  through  the  red  tape 
of  obtaining  hardship  increases.  The  fimda- 
mental  tenant  protections  are  continued  and 
strengthened,  and  while  the  technical  dura- 
tion of  the  bill  is  13  months,  actually  most 
■afeguards  would  be  extended  for  15  months. 
If  this  Is  not  the  most  the  administration 
hoped  tor,  neither  Is  it  a  major  defeat  of  its 
program. 

The  Senate  bUl  avoids  one  Important  de- 
fect of  the  iDfMXxn  passed  by  the  House. 
Whereas  the  Senate  bill  permits  State  legts- 
laturca  to  take  over  or  end  controls,  the 
House  would  confer  this  power  on  local  gov- 
erning bodies.  In  theory,  of  course.  It  Is 
the  individual's  responsibility  to  protect  his 
own  InteresU.  But  the  practical  effect  of 
til*  SoUM  pmwtHtm  woold  be  to  subject  city 
wwtli  >Bd  eouBly  mpvrilaor*  to  all  sorts 
of  organlaMl  pnesufo  from  real  estate  boards. 
Clambers  of  commerce,  and  entrenched  prop- 
erty InteresU  which  wield  local  political  and 
economic  influence.  A  measure  of  what  could 
be  expected  is  the  volume  of  mall  inspired 
by  the  real  estate  lobby  that  has  swamped 


The  aim  of  rent  control  ought  to  be  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  more  housing 
•o  that  control  can  be  progressively  liqui- 
dated. Scarcity  Is  particularly  acute  in  low- 
rent  units,  and  Members  of  Congress  who 
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for  those  tenants  who  already  have  agreed 
to  the  voluntary  15  percent  above  rents  of 
June  30.  1947.  would  not  be  further  Increased. 

The  Senate  group  has  rejected  the  formula 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  designed 
to  Insure  a  reasonable  return  to  landlords 
based  on  property  values.  These  Senators, 
wisely,  we  believe,  regard  any  such  formula 
as  too  difDcult  to  write,  understand,  or  ap- 
ply. We  like  the  subcommittee's  provision 
for  decontrol  of  one-family  housing  accom- 
modations renting  for  $290  or  more  a  month, 
that  figure  to  be  lowered  at  the  Housing 
Expediter  "8  discretion  In  areas  where  he  finds 
It  warranted.  This  provision  is  in  line  with 
the  suggestion  made  to  the  committee  by 
Robert  W.  DowUng.  of  this  city.  Mr.  Bowling 
argued  that  decontrol  by  rental-unit  classi- 
fications, beginning  with  the  large  Ixixury 
apartments  and  gradually  working  down- 
ward, provides  a  fairer  and  more  certain 
means  of  eventually  lifting  rent  controls 
than  does  the  current  system  based  pri- 
marily on  geographic  areas.  The  subcom- 
mittee, however,  has  not  accepted  the  for- 
mula In  full.  We  should  like  to  see  It  given 
further  consideration  by  the  committee  or 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  Dowllng  made  another  sound  recom- 
mendation— that  controls  be  extended  for 
a  2 -year  period  to  make  possible  mainte- 
nance of  an  expert  staff  and  Insiire  con- 
tinuity of  administration.  The  fact  that 
the  Senate  proposal  gives  wide  discretion  to 
the  Housing  Expediter  In  regulating  evic- 
tions, for  example,  enhances  the  need  for 
expert  and  stable  administration.  The  sub- 
committee, however,  left  it  to  the  full  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  decide  whether  to  recom- 
mend extension  controls  for  1  year,  or  for 
15  months  as  provided  In  the  House  bill. 

The  proposed  Senate  measure  rests  on 
generally  sounder  ground.  In  our  Judgment, 
than  does  that  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, which  would  make  no  concession 
to  landlords'  claims,  or  than  the  watered- 
down  House  version,  which  makes  dubious 
concessions. 


OTemi^ht  Flights  Do  Not  Bring  Europe 
Nearer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WXST  VI2GINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  22  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
captioned  "Overnight  flights  do  not  bring 
Europe  nearer."  written  by  Anne  OHare 
McCormick  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  21.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OviRNicHT   Flights   Do   Not  Bbixg   Brson 

N£:.\BCJi 

(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick) 

Looking    back    from    here    to    there,    the 

distance  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Is 

more  Impressive  than  the  nearness.    Europe 

Is  not  so  close  to  America  as  an  overnlglxt 

air  flight  suggests.     The  wonder  of  dlnlnf 

one  night  in  New  York  and  lunching  next 

day  In  Paris  actually  accentuates  the  differ- 


«nee*  tn  the  eulslne — and  an  those  larger 
<llfferences  that  never  broke  on  you  so 
•tartllngly  when  the  Journey  was  longer. 
Tou  expect  to  find  the  old  differences  dis- 
appearing, now  that  the  two  continents  are 
fcy  the  Marshall  plan,  a  com- 
ptaB.  and  a  constant  shuttle  of 
advisers,  auditors,  and  diplomats  comparing 
balance  sheets  and  generally  minding  one 
another's  bustncai. 

In  some  respects  they  are  disappearing. 
Kvsn  without  the  pact  that  makes  It  official, 
an  Atlantic  world  has  developed  out  of  the 
common  Interests  and  fears  of  the  nations 
living  on  its  northern  shores.  In  all  these 
nations  the  headline  news  Is  the  same. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  contrasts 
aenm  sharper  than  they  were.  Western 
Bnrope  Is  not  more  like  the  United  States 
because  we  are  there  more  pervasively  than 
ever  before.  An  extraordinary  number  of 
Europeans  complain  that  we  do  not  use  the 
power  of  the  purse  to  change  traditional 
ctistoms  and  methods,  particularly  In  the 
economic  field.  Actually  Industrial  tech- 
niques and  business  routines  are  changing 
under  American  Influence.  Italian  agricul- 
ture. French  couture.  British  manufacturing, 
profit  by  American  Ideas  as  well  as  American 
dollars.  But  ways  of  life  and  habits  of 
thought,  the  stubborn  characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  Germans  from  the  French 
and  the  French  from  the  British,  are  almost 
tmtouched  by  XRP.  The  Atlantic  pact  wlU 
not  turn  us  into  one  happy  family. 

CONTKAST  STILL  STRIKING 

Nor  Is  the  United  States  more  like  Europe 
becaiise  we  have  established  a  new  and  Inti- 
mate relationship  with  our  trans-Atlantic 
BMgMbors.  The  contrast  In  background,  at- 
Taaaf^itre,  and  mentality  Is  as  striking  today 
as  It  ever  was:  more  so.  perhaps,  becaxise  tt 
pcfslsts  despite  overnight  flights  to  Paris 
•Bd  a  common  preoccupation  with  Identlod 
problems. 

The  truth  is.  of  course,  that  only  a  tiny 
minority  hops  across  the  ocean.  Fewer  per- 
sons cross  any  frontier  since  rapid  transit 
has  become  a  commonplace.  Travel  and 
communication  were  never  so  restricted  as  in 
these  postwar  years  when  the  world  Is  geared 
to  Instant  intercourse,  physical  and  Intellec- 
tual, between  nations  and  individuals. 

Today  every  man  is  more  likely  to  be  an 
Island  than  a  continent.  This  Insularity  Is 
in  large  part  the  result  of  the  war  and  the 
new  controls  of  movement  and  money  that 
followed.  But  also  it  comes  from  the  im- 
pulse of  a  great  many  {>eopIe  to  close  their 
minds  to  propaganda  of  all  kinds.  This  year 
the  Voice  of  America  has  a  much  larger  audi- 
ence In  Europe  than  In  previous  years.  It  Is 
Widely  quoted.  But  the  effect  first  of  the 
Na«l  and  then  of  the  Soviet  radio  has  been 
to  make  people  so  allergic  to  Government 
broadcasts  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  re- 
store not  only  confidence  In  but  recognition 
of  truth. 

The  Atlantic  pact,  like  the  Marshall  plan, 
■will  run  Into  this  new  isolationism.  The 
thing  that  strikes  one  most  In  Europe  today 
Is  that  ERP  Is  so  spectacularly  successful  and 
eo  Uttle  tmderstood  by  the  people  It  benefits. 
Political  and  buntnees  leaders  Itnow  what  it's 
doing,  but  their  tnwletge  doe*  not  perco- 
late to  tlM  farmer,  the  mechanic,  or  the 
iMMMewlfe.  Half  the  effect  of  the  program  is 
lost  because  It  has  not  been  properly  pub- 
licized. 

If  Secretary  Acheaon's  dear  explanation  of 
the  Atlantic  treaty  could  be  repeated,  not 
once  but  many  times,  in  ewy  European 
country.  It  would  go  far  to  answer  elementary 
questions  and  counter  Soviet  misrepresenta- 
tions. It  Is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Bevln  and 
lifr.  Schuman  to  hall  the  pact  as  the  greatest 
defensive  instrument  since  1914.  but  it  can- 
not be  forgotten  that  the  people  of  Europe 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  suspense, 
and  Inner  turmoil.  Our  motives  and  objec- 
tives, the  phlkwophy  behind  the  break  with 


our  dearest  tradition,  are  perfectly  obrloaa 
to  us,  but  we  have  to  spell  them  out  in  warte 
(tf  one  syllable. 

The  theme  Soviet  propaganda  will  harp  on 
tn  fighting  this  treaty  Is  already  clear.  It  Is 
a  move  toward  war  as  oppoeed  to  Russia's 
crusade  for  peace.  Tills  is  a  grotesque  In- 
Teraion  of  the  facts,  but  truth  has  to  battle 
throtigh  a  fog  of  lies  in  the  murky  climate 
of  Europe.  It  has  to  battle  the  haunting 
horror  of  war.  and  Moscow  will  exploit  the 
desire  for  peace  to  divide  Europe  as  ruth- 
lessly as  it  exploits  the  desire  for  unity  to 
divide  the  Germans. 

To  counter  this  propaganda  two  things  are 
essential.  One  Is  to  understand  the  back- 
ground and  state  of  mind  of  the  other  nations 
whose  dangers  and  destiny  we  share.  The 
second  ts  to  make  ourselves  understood.  The 
Job  of  education  that  has  to  be  done  to  bridge 
the  mental  barriers  be'-ween  the  supposedly 
•nike-mtoded"  peoples  we  are  aiming  to  unite 
tn  a  cotutuntty  of  prosperity  and  power  gives 
point  to  the  premise  laid  down  by  Lester 
Market  In  the  opening  chapter  of  a  sympo- 
sium on  Public  Opinion  and  Foreign  Affairs 
sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. The  premise  is:  "Unless  we  educate 
public  opinion  at  home,  we  shall  not  be  Im- 
pelled to  do  the  Job  In  foreign  policy  that 
needs  to  be  done;  unless  we  make  ourselves 
understood  abroad,  no  matter  how  good  our 
Intentions,  we  shall  falL" 


Conditioii  of  New  York  State  VoIaBtary 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  22  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18) .  1949 

Sir.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Hospitals  in  State  Warned  of 
Future."  the  subheading  being  "Colum- 
bia study  finds  funding,  now  imcertain, 
would  be  precarious  in  depression."  writ- 
ten by  Lucy  Freeman,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  20,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 
HospTTALS  Of  St.%tk  Wsbiibb  or  Fuiuwf — Oo- 

LtncBiA  Stttdt  Fihds  FtnreiNG.  Now  UiscBB- 

Tsnr,  WotTLO  Bx  PsMCAMiaua  nt  Dep«kssion 
(By  Lucy  Freeman) 

The  voluntary  hospitals  of  New  York  State 
do  not  face  an  inunedlate  emerganey  but 
there  !s  great  uncertainty  as  to  their  ftxwnctal 
futvire  and  should  there  be  a  depression  they 
would  be  tn  a  preeattooB  financial  situation. 

This  is  the  cuuclftan  drawn  in  the  In- 
terim report  of  the  Mew  York  State  Hospital 
Study  being  made  by  Cblumbia  University 
under  ctm tract  with  the  State.  Its  accept- 
ance was  reported  yesterday  by  Dr.  John  T. 
Bourke,  executive  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Joint  hospital  stirvey  and  planning 
commission,  to  whom  the  report  was  made 
by  the  director.  Dr.  KU  Glnzberg  of  Columbia 
University. 

VNCSBTAIMTT  OT  ITNAlfClAL  BASB 

This  comprehensive  pioneer  study  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  far-reactilng  Implications  tn 
the  medical,  educational  and  social  welfare 
fields.  T.»/ttng  health  and  welfare  organlzs- 
tloas  of  the  country  are  cocperating  by  mak- 


ing available  both  detailed  Information  and 
their  expert  staffs  for  ooosultatkMi. 

In  an  interview  tn  his  oOce  at  ColxmiMa 
VnlvHvity.  whcffv  tae  ti  Maoelata  prnrs— m 
of  economics  tn  the  adMOl  of  hm£amm.  Dr. 
Glnxabwg  elaborated  on  his  •»»«Hi|p  ^i^d 
particularly  on  the  final  stafiaut  of  the 
report,  which  read: 

"It  i^ould  be  titstd  tbat  tlie  fiadlng  of 
no  emergency  at  this  time  In  no  way  Implies 
a  belief  In  the  soundness  of  the  underlying 
financial  structure  of  the  voluntary  hospltaL 
Indeed,  the  presumption  ts  definitely  to  the 
contrary;  the  data  and  evaluations  submitted 
to  us  reflect  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  fi- 
nancial future  of  the  voltintary  hospital." 

The  conclusion  that  no  emergency  CMttta 
means  that  conditions  in  1948  were  not  sub- 
stantially worse  than  those  prevailing  in 
1M7  and  that  the  financial  sitxuitlon  Is  not 
so  pressing  aa  to  warrant  Immediate  stop- 
gap gOTCTXimental  assistance,  he  reported. 

BCOMoiac  cHAifcxs  siinrx  i»40 

But  he  pointed  out  that  if  a  depression 
occurred  fewer  persons  might  use  the  hos- 
pitais,  medical  costs  could  not  be  reduced. 
and  patients  would  not  only  pay  their  bUls 
more  slowly  but  would  also  use  the  cheaper 
accommodations ,  At  the  same  time  nurses 
and  other  personell,  who  still  consider  them- 
selves underpaid,  would  try  to  maintain  at 
least  present  salary  levels,  he  added. 

Up  to  IMO,  he  recalled,  most  of  the  hoa- 
pttals  got  along  on  the  basia  of  tlwir  endow- 
BMDti.  contrlbutlona.  axul  paym«its  by  pri- 
vate patimts  and  their  costs  were  kept  low 
by  underpaying  personnel. 

Since  then,  however,  three  major  develop- 
ments have  changed  tbe  eeonomic  picture, 
he  said,  listing  them  as  advances  in  medi- 
cine which  have  increased  the  dollar  cost 
per  day:  Increase  in  personnel  salaries,  the 
largest  Item  in  any  hospital  btidget,  and  re- 
ducti<Mi  of  the  value  of  tbe  dollar  because 
of  Inflation,  which  means  that  money  from 
gifts  and  bequests  buys  less. 

The  only  developwisiats  that  have  saved 
the  lives  of  the  bospltala,  bs  said,  have 
been  the  expansion  of  the  voluntary  Insur- 
ance plans,  wtilch  have  enabled  more  persons 
tc  use  hospitals,  and  the  ability  of  patients 
to  pay  promptly  because  of  general  economic 
prosperity.  Increased  allowances  have  also 
been  given  by  the  atats  and  localities  to  pay 
for  the  medically  IndlgsBt  but  these  still  faa 
short  of  the  actual  cost,  he  added. 

As  we  look  to  the  future.  It  Is  the  labor 
costs  that  loom  the  largest.  Dr.  Glnzberg  de- 
clared. Pood  easts  have  l>egun  to  level  off. 
but  undopald  perscouiel  will  continue  to  ssk 
for  higher  salsrles  and  shorter  hours. 

It  is  unlikely,  he  said,  that  to  meet  oasts 
hospitals  can  charge  private  patients  any 
more  "without  pricing  rhfmsslwe  out  of  tlM 
market"  and  the  InsioimoB  plans  cannot 
increase  rates  if  they  expect  to  reach  mas* 
subscribers. 

Becaiise  of  eontlnulng  medical  advances 
the  daily  cost  of  traattng  patients  will  cob- 
tinue  to  rise,  and  bospltals  face  additloosi 
ar>mn<»imi  dlffcultlBs  in  that  they  have  been 
living  c^  capital  and  not  been  able  to  put 
aside  money  for  depreciation  and  modemlaa- 
tion.  he  added. 

The  final  study  will  contain  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  proper  respoDstblllty  of 
Government,  private  charity,  tbs  voluntary 
tnsuraaos  plana.  aaA  the  individual  tn  flnanc- 
tBf  fduBfry  HoqiltBls,  he  said. 

It  will  also  consider  the  obligation  of  hos- 
pttals  to  all  doctors  In  the  community.  In- 
cluding those  who  do  not  liave  staff  appoint- 
ments, the  more  efficient  use  of  diagnostic 
facilities  to  p'tlents  not  needing  bed  care, 
the  developmert  of  less  expensive  beds  for 
chronic  and  convalescent  patients  and  great- 
er regional  control  over  expansion  of  hospitals 
to  prevent  overbuilding  that  would  Intensify 
the  flnanpiai  pUgiit  In  s  depr^lon. 
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Dr  Glnxber^  and  his  staff  at  Columbia  ara 

holding  a  sertes  of  regional  mMttnga  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  local  hospital 
problems  over  the  Stat*  before  formulatlnff 
Onal  recocomendatlona. 
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St  Patrick's  Dty  •m  tW  Alamo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASS-ACHUSTTTS 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  one  of  the  finest 
articles  that  I  have  ever  read  on  the  qual- 
ities and  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  people 
and  the  history  of  St.  Patrick  written  by 
Charles  H.  McGlue.  an  able  and  capable 
attorney  and  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious students  of  history  and  government 
In  Massachusetts.  Mr.  McGlue  has  pre- 
pared many  interesting  and  excellent 
writings  on  matters  of  public  interest 
and  especially  has  he  made  considerable 
rCMVch  into  the  history  of  Ireland  and 
Its  people.  An  outstanding  leader  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  he  has  worked  untir- 
ingly and  unceasingly  In  the  Interest  of 
the  pnnciple  of  our  form  of  government, 
and  his  statements  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter have  been  most  educational.  His  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Lynn  Telegram- 
News.  Lytm,  Mass..  March  20,  1949. 
0r.  Pa-nicxs  Dat  on  tbx  Azjlmo 
(By  Charles  H.  licGlue) 

**On  the  Alamo,  where  the  moon  swings  low. 
In  a  garden  fair  where  th«  roM*  grow; 
In  all  my  dreams,  there  !  teem  to  go. 
Where  the  moon  swings  low.  on  the  Alamo." 
— Popular  American  Song. 

CZAO    Unx    rULTK.    CLKMN 

And  share  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Irish 
on  last  St.  Patrick's  Day  on  the  Alamo.  And 
tt  was  ao  jaBt  because  a  real,  red-blooded 
Irishman  by  the  name  of  Glenn  McCarthy 
was  doing  things  In  siich  a  big  way  as  to 
make  many  of  hla  contemporaries  as  well  as 
hM  pradfc— ori  really  green  with  envy,  and 
thte  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

AXO  THnxnt  LUS  A  rtklM 

It's  a  talc  about  a  fabulous  Irishman. 
and  a  multlmilltonalre  at  that,  who  Is  not 
MlMBMil  of  his  Irish  herlUge.  God  be  good 
♦o  Urn.  The  hero  of  this  tale  Is  none  other 
than  Glenn  McCarthy,  who  was  bom  41  years 
at  ^ptndle  Top  oU  field.  Just  ouUlde  of 

ivmont.  Tex.  Glenn's  grandfather  was 
In  County  Cork.  Ireland,  but  came  to 
th*  good  old  U.  8.  A.,  like  BO  many  other 
coarageotM  Irish  proepcctors.  to  seek  gold. 
•Jlrer.  otl.  and  other  much-sought-for  riches. 

Glenn's  father  was  an  oil  driller  at  Spindle 
Top  otl  field  when  Olann  greeted  the  world 
on  an  Iriahman'a  dre*m  of  a  birthday,  Holy 
CMMMiDay. 

LOTALTT    AND    CaATrrTTOB 

Glenn  McCarthy  U  an  Irishman  with  a 
miMinn  and  a  memory.  He  remembers  the 
•tniggtea  of  his  people  for  recognition  and 
for  a  plaoa  in  the  sun.  He  appreciates  the 
hardships  undacvons  by  his  graodparcnu  and 
parenu  in  order  to  bring  rlcbM  out  of  th* 
ground  so  that  he  and  others  may  enjoy  tbe 
eomforta  and  luxuries  of  life.  He  posaesaes 
the  two  great  attribute*  in  life — loyalty  and 
gratitude. 
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Patrick's  Day  the  loyal  and 
McCarthy,    an    Independent 
17  corporations.  16  nelgh- 
and    a    radio    station 
and  control,  dedicated 
of  his  forebears  the  biggest, 
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might  expect,  the  fabulous 
things  up  brown,  or  should 
sent  an  Invitation  for  the 
lotel  Shamrock  to  President 
if  the  Mexican  Republic  and 
I  earer  was  Paul  Mantz.  win- 
air  race,  whose  plane  broke 
)etween  Houston.  Tex.,  and 
home  of  the  Alemans.    Mrs. 
consequence  received   some 
orchids  of  presidential  n\ir- 
openlng.     Orchids  and 
11  together. 
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,ed  the  Irishman's  invitation 
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Isn't  that  Just  perfect? 
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songs  of  not  long  ago,  the 
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haM  been  no  more  characteristic  manifesta- 
tion of  that  spirit  than  a  consuming  urgs 
to  political  independence,  a  fierce  and  un- 
yielding determination  that  no  man,  or  group 
of  men.  or.  Indeed,  any  nation,  shall  rule 
others  to  any  greater  degree  than  the  moral 
law  requires — in  other  words,  beyond  tlktto 
consent,  because  tbe  instinct  of  man  always 
leads  him  to  consent  to  be  riiled  as  far  •■ 
the  law  of  his  nature  makes  necessary. 

"Nowhere  in  geography  or  history  will  you 
find  another  people  as  blessed  as  the  Irish 
with  this  almost  miraculous  combination  of 
qualities — the  instinct  for  good  society,  de- 
votion to  the  Author  of  society,  and  hatred 
at  oppression.  And  there  you  have  the  secret 
of  history's  greatest  paradox.  Neither  Rome, 
which  held  her  legions  like  a  whip  over  Asia, 
Africa,  and  most  of  Europe,  nor  Britain, 
whose  writ  runs  with  the  sun.  ever  sub- 
dued Ireland.  Britain,  God  knows,  tried 
hard  enough,  and  even  an  Irishman  must 
admit  that  the  Saxon  has  few  peers  when 
It  comes  to  persisting  in  an  effort. 

"The  Irishman,  In  other  words,  knows  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else  where  the  rights  of 
rulers  begin,  and  where  they  end,  and  why. 
That  is  to  say,  he  above  all  knows  what 
tilings  are  Caesar's.  And  when  you  try  to 
exact  from  an  Irishman  something  more 
than  the  lawful  coin  of  the  tribute,  you've 
got  a  raging  tempest  on  your  hands. 

"All  that  I  have  said  so  far  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  record  of  the  Irish  In  America, 
and  on  the  salutary  Influence  which  the 
Irish  can  be  and  ought  to  have  on  American 
public  affairs  now  and  In  the  future." 

spiarrs  or  Spanish  exa 

So  while  we  dwell  on  the  spirit  of  the  Irish. 
It  might  be  well  for  us.  while  we  are  In  the 
Lone  Star  State,  to  think  back  to  those  great 
Irish  spirits  who  fought  so  valiantly  for  free- 
dom and  liberty  In  the  various  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics  during  the  Wars  of  Liberation. 

BEXN.UtOO  O'HIGCINS 

In  the  chief  square  of  Santiago,  capital  of 
Chile,  stands  a  statue  of  Bernardo  O'Hlgglns, 
the  Liberator  of  Chile.  OHlggins'  second 
brigade  was  led  by  General  Mackenna,  an- 
other flghtlng-for-freedom  Irishman.  O'Hlg- 
glns' good  right  arm  In  political  matters  was 
another  Celt  by  the  name  of  John  McNamara. 

His  father,  Ambrose  O'Hlgglns.  was  born 
In  County  Meath,  Ireland,  and  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Chile  and  Peru  by  the  Spanish 
king. 

In  1814  a  movement  for  the  complete  In- 
dependence of  Chile  was  headed  by  Bernardo 
O'Hlgglns.  who  had  been  in  London  some 
years  before,  and  while  there  had  come  under 
Miranda's  Influence.  Miranda  was  a  Latin- 
American  revolutionist. 

In  October  of  1814,  the  Chilean  Insurgent 
forces  were  badly  defeated,  and  a  portion  of 
them  fled  with  ©"Higgins  to  Mendoza.  the 
capital  of  Cuyo.  Here  they  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  Jose  San  Martin,  the  ablest  com- 
mander produced  by  the  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence In  the  southern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

Am  TO  SAN    BCASTIN 

San  Martin  routed  the  Spanish  forces  near 
Chacabuco.  A  cabildo  ablerto  was  held  In 
Santiago,  the  ChUean  capital,  and  San  Martin 
was  unanimously  elected  governor  of  the 
country.  His  task  of  Independence  was  not 
finished  and  so  he  declined  the  office.  It  waa 
then  given  to  Bernardo  OHlggms,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  liberat- 
ing army. 

Bernardo  O'Hlgglns  was  made  "supreme  di- 
rector" of  Chile  In  1818.  O'Hlgglns  (Spanish- 
Irish)  with  a  British  education,  bad  had 
wide  experience,  could  think  clearly,  and  was 
well  aware  that  the  Chileans  were  not  ready 
for  democracy.  He  felt  however  that  popu- 
lar rule  was  an  Ideal  toward  which  leaders 
should  work.     With  the  special  aim  of  train- 
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ing  for  democratic  govenunent.  he  gave  mntlx 
attention  to  education. 

AID    TO    snfOW    BOLrVAB 

In  the  fight  for  the  Independencs  of  Co- 
lombia, Its  leader  Simon  Bolivar,  waa  grsatiy 
aided  by  Irlahmen.  one  of  wbota  was  bob* 
other  than  the  son  of  the  great  Irish  patriot. 
Daniel  O'Connell.  D&niel  O'Connell's  wife 
presented  a  tricolor  to  these  Irish  expedl- 
tlonnatres.  In  fact,  Simon  Bolivar's  own 
aide-de-camp  was  named  Daniel  O'Leary.  In 
the  capltol  at  Bogota  a  historical  painting  of 
him  still  hangs  there  for  all  Colombians  to 
remember  the  debt  they  owe  to  the  spirit 
or  the  Irish. 

GAELS   IN    THZ   AMGtirmtm 

Amlral  Brown,  bom  In  County  Mayo,  Ire- 
land, has  often  been  called  the  savior  of 
Argentina.  Messrs.  Brown,  Morris,  Fleming, 
Oahan.  and  Shannon  were  among  the  many 
Irishmen  who  contributed  much  to  tfaa 
liberation  of  Argentina. 

If  one  Is  Interested  In  Irish  patronymics, 
you  can  find  constant  outcropplngs  of  Gaelic 
nomenclature  throughout  the  history  of 
Argentina  from  the  date  of  its  Uberatlon. 
July  9.   1816.  down  to  the  present  day. 

For  example,  in  1863,  Dalmado  Velez  Sars- 
fleld  (a  fine  Irish  name)  was  Minister  of 
Hacienda  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Bartolome  Mlcre.  one  of  the  strong  men 
of  the  Argentine. 

Juan  Martin  Pueyrrdon  was  the  first  Su- 
preme Director  of  the  Argentine  Republic  In 
1816,  and  Honorto  Pue3rrrdon  was  the  Argen- 
tine Ambassador  to  the  United  States  tn 
1928 

Although  Pueyrrdon  may  not  sound  Gaelic, 
nevertheless,  when  spoken,  it  soxinds  almost 
like  Purdon.  amd.  as  we  well  know,  some  of 
the  Purdcns  came  from  County  Clare.  Ire- 
land, where  the  River  Shannon  flows. 

TWaM'nXTH-CKWTVBT    CAEL 

Even  In  very  modem  times,  even  as  lat* 
as  1945,  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public was  Edelmiro  ParreU.  Senor  ParreU 
was  Vice  President  under  President  Pedro 
Ramlres.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  then 
Col.  juan  Domingo  Peron,  a  political  coop 
which  made  Farrell  President  In  Pebraary 
1944  was  engineered  by  the  Orupo  OOdalaa 
Unions,  an  army  ofBcers'  clique.  President 
ParreU  thereupon  appointed  Juan  Peron 
Minister  of  War.  and  later  he  became  Vlca 
President.  Today  Peron  is  President,  un- 
doubtedly the  strong  man  of  the  Argentine, 
and  the  most  controversial  figure  in  the 
public  life  of  ail  the  11  Latin-American 
Republics. 


W    AND    COLOWXL    O'COHWOB 

Although  the  Republic  of  Peru  is  hl:^ 
high  up  In  the  Andes,  and  probably  contains 
a  higher  percentage  of  Indians  In  propor- 
tion to  population  than  any  other  South 
American  Republic,  nevertheless,  it  was  not 
so  Inaccessible  or  foreign  in  the  days  when 
the  fight  for  Peruvian  independence  was  on 
but  what  a  Colonel  O'Connor  could  become 
one  of  the   great   Peruvian   heroes. 

MIXICO    AMD    THX    ALAMO 

As  «e  leave  the  Listary  of  Chile.  Argentina, 
Colombia,  and  Peru,  and  move  north  to- 
ward Mexico  and  the  Alamo,  we  will  And 
that  the  very  last  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  serve 
in  that  capacity  was  named  Juan  CDonoJu 
(John  OlXinahue  In  Boston). 

Viceroy  OTXmoJu  arrived  In  Mexico  from 
Spain  In  1821.  but  he  wa«  Intercepted  at 
Cordova  by  Agustln  de  Iturblde.  whereupim 
he  signed  s  treaty  of  peace.  Iturblde.  a  re- 
tired officer  of  the  royal  army,  had  foiight 
against  Hidalgo.  Upon  the  signing  of  ths 
traaty  of  peace  with  Viceroy  CDonoju,  Itur- 
btda  led  ths  revolutionary  forces  toward  the 
capital,  and  on  September  27.  1821.  he  en- 
tered Mexl-o  City,  where  he  was  hailed  as 
the  father  and  llbarator  of  his  country. 


cvxsT  acABCHXire  sowgs 
The  United  States  Marines  have  a  stirring 

marching  song  which  goes  like  this: 
*Vrom  the  Halls  of  Monte?nima.  to  the  Shoras 
of  Tripoli, 
We  fight  Our  Country's  Battles'*  etc. 

The  flghtlug  Oads  of  Lstin- America  could 
very  well  psiapiirii  tt  by  using  such  words 

as: 

"Trom   the  ODVKil   of   tbe   Indlea,   to   ths 
Act  of  Cbapaltepec. 

We  fought  other  cotmtrles'  battles."  etc. 

And  so  In  ntemory.  we  march  with  the 
ghosts  of  the  galloping  Gaels  that  fought 
their  way  through  two  continents,  in  order 
tliat  all  people  everywhere  might  enjoy  free- 
dom from  oppression  rjid  liberty  to  enjoy 
life    as    their    Creator    intended. 

In  1838.  they  died  In  the  old  Spanish  mis- 
sion known  as  the  Alamo  near  San  Anumlo. 
They  marched  with  Gen.  Sam  Houston 
against  the  armies  of  Maxican  President, 
Santa  Anna,  and  Joined  tn  the  defeat  of  ths 
MfTnz-^n  Army  at  San  Jacinto  on  April  13. 
1836. 

They  marched  with  Gen.  Stephen  Kearney 
and  his  Missourians  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
in  1846.  They  marched  with  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  through  Texas  and  Mexico  as  far  as 
Monterey  in  1846.  and  on  February  23,  1847. 
they  were  In  the  United  States  Army  that 
routed  the  Mexicans  at  Bviena  Vista.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Gen.  Wuifield  Scott,  they 
landed  at  Vera  CniB,  Msyim,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  1847.  they  marched  victorlouEly  Into 
Mexico  City,  and  tbus  the  States  of  New 
Mexico.  California,  Nevada.  Utah,  most  of 
Arizona  and  portions  of  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming became  a  part  of  the  United  States. 


THAT    BLMam 

So  today,  Senor  McCarthy,  you  epitomize 
the  heroic  suruggles  of  your  people  every- 
where. You  tnily  personify  those  great 
qualities  of  heart,  mind,  and  soul  that  give 
the  Irish  spirit  its  lift  and  resiliency. 

In  the  grandeur  of  your  magnificent  Em- 
erald Room  of  Hotel  Shamrock,  you  may 
sink  Into  the  soft  downy  cushions  of  a  lux- 
tn'ious  lounge  and  there  dream  of  the  great 
treasures  of  Erin:  Tbe  famous  Book  of 
Wr"*  with  Its  exquiait^y  illuminated  and 
eolorful  iHustratlDDs  of  the  gc»pei.  all  the 
handiwork  oC  Ittsh  monks  In  the  eighth 
centiory:  St.  Patrick's  bell  which  he  used  to 
summon  pec^le  to  mass;  the  famous  Moone 
and  Cong  Crosses:  the  Gospels  of  the  Shrine 
of  St.  Midaise.  the  Kavanagh  charter  ham; 
the  crucifixion  slab  from  St.  Cuan's  well; 
or  St.  BrtgUTi  aoases;  or  maybe  you  may 
dream  at  banatiees.  leprechauns,  fireflies  over 
Uie  bogs,  and  one  <x  two  of  ths  "little 
people"  that  used  to  meet  your  ancestors  in 
days  of  old  In  Old  Erin.  

Or  possibly  because  of  Spanish  surrouud- 
Ings  for  generations  now.  your  thoughts  may 
roam  In  a  Latin  atmosphere.  You  may  see 
the  spirit  of  the  carnival  with  its  traditional 
farolas  to  highlight  the  processions  during 
ths  fsstivlties.  The  gaiety  of  the  fiestas  In 
the  central  piasas  may  entrance  you.  Out 
of  thm  maat  of  comedy,  opera,  and  balls  may 
come  a  que«i  to  be  crowned  for  her  beaoty. 

Ail  the  patron  saints.  Including  your  own 
Bt.  Patrick,  may  be  there  to  participate  In 
that  old  Latin  custom  that  the  Isst  will 
and  testament  of  Judas  should  be  read  pub- 
Udy  In  the  Plssas.  and  If  It  serves  any  good 
purpose.  It  ahould  be  chained  in  effigy.  Ycu 
will  doubtless  enjoy  the  burlesquing  in 
comics  and  pantomime  of  all  the  sinners  and 
tbe  irreligloiis.    May  God  save  them! 

CXKM   MIL  BOCNVEMiaaSI 

As  we  said  In  the  beginning  In  GaeUc, 
"Cead  Mile  Fallte,  Glenn  McCarthy!"  so  ws 
In  conclusion  say  In  Spanish.  "Clen  Mil  Bien- 
venldas.  Senor  Glenn  McCarthy!"  ("A  Hxm- 
dred  TboiMand  Welcomes  to  You.  Glen:-  Mc- 
Carthy f) 


In  the  same  Spanish  vein  may  we  end  with 
this  wish  to  you:  "I  Que  SI  Sxito  De  8a 
Hotel  Shamrock  Y  8u  Pellcula,  Ia  Prcmesa 
Verde'  "  Hagen  Crecv  Mas  Verde.  Los  Ojsa 
De  Los  Bnvidlosos!  (May  the  success  of 
Hotel  Shamn:ck  and  your  movie,  The 
Promise,"  make  tlie  eyes  of  the  rnvkni  gnnr 
grr«ner!) 

Bo  the  top  at  the  morning  to  yoal 


Adoptioa  by  Town  of  Roacererte,  W.  Va^ 
•f  «  DtspUced  Lalrian  Family 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


or 
Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday  March  22  (lefftslative  day  of 
Friday.  March  i 8).  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RtcoRD  an  article  from  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  of  March 
20,  1949,  concerning  a  displaced  Latvian 
family  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
town  of  Ronceverte  in  West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou». 
as  follows: 

LATVIAN   rAMQ-T,    OISPLACEO   ST   WA«.    DISCOVBM 
raXTH,     BOMK.     4jro     (WPOCS'  U  M ITLLS    IN     MIW 

Lnrx  AT  BoitcrviaTB — six  or  skujiws  claw 

AMAZED.  GSATEFtTL  ATTEI  WUlitULT  aXCCTOOW 
HZaX;    LAIfCCACZ   BASMTia   TOHPtU 

(By  Neil  p.  Boggs; 

BoMCBVBKTB.  March  IS.— This  prosperous 
Greentarisr  County  community  Is  helping 
mold  a  new  life  for  a  displaced  Latvian  fam- 
Uy  it  baa  adopted. 

After  nine  nightmarish  years,  beginning  in 
IMO  when  the  Russian  Army  swept  ever  the 
tiny  Baltic  state,  the  family  of  Romania 
Skujlns  (pronounced  exactly  as  It's  spelled) 
has  fcund  pecure  and  a  renewed  faith  in 
humanity. 

The  six  Skujins — ^the  father,  mother,  and 
four  young  children — arrived  in  Ronceverte 
2  weeks  rgo.  penniless  and  without  any 
friends  or  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

Xlielr  only  possessions  were  six  pieces  of 
luggage,  an  address  scrawled  on  s  slip  of 
paper,  and  the  determination  to  piece  to- 
gether a  shattered  life. 

Anri  already  the  family  has  a  20-acre  farm, 
a  comltytable  six-room  home,  a  Job  for  the 
father,  and  a  wealth  of  new  friends. 

All  thlB  came  about  after  a  Ronceverte 
druggist  Cbartes  A.  George,  and  his  wife, 
Sara,  noticed  an  annooneement  in  a  church 
publlcatton  2  years  ago. 

The  Church  World  Oeivtce.  Inc..  of  Hew 
York  Cltv.  was  asldag  for  ^xmaoca  for  db- 
placed  Biaopeaa  taaifilaa  wUeb  had  last 
evervthlne  In  World  War  II. 

The  couple  wrot*  the  chinx:h  orgs 
but  tt  was  not  until  early  this  month 
they  learned  that  their  family  was  on  tti 
way  to  America. 

"rhe  SkuJlBS  tunlly — Romania  the  father. 
44;  LudmOa,  the  mother.  35;  Reman.  Xh» 
oldest  son.  13:  Juris.  9:  Mara,  tlie  only 
daughter,  6;  and  O'ar.  tlie  youngest  son,  " 
arrived  In  New  York  March  3  after  a  12- 
ocean  voyage  from  Hamburg  aboard  Ow 
•teamalup  Marine  Shark. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  after  a  speedy 
trip  from  New  York  aboard  a  special  dle- 
placcd-peracois  train,  the  family  was  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  at  the  C  *  O.  stauoa 
here,  the  reaUaation  of  a  decade-Umg 
at  band. 


k\ 


A1650 


Mbce  eouid 
bad  a  piece  ot 


but  Itr.  Sknjina 
whldi  w»s  wrltt«n 
BoBcevcrtc.  W.  Va."  Tb« 
cattod.  and  wttMn  a  few  mln- 
vtaa  Um  nunUy  via  impacttnc  tta  nrv  bouM. 
loaiMd  by  Mr.  Ococ^. 

Townspeople  bad  furnished  the  franM 
dweUlng  with  essential  lunaa  of  fomttore. 
while   ctoraa  sent   aappliM  oC  fraaH  food. 

the  bouee  and  iMka  tt  Mora  ttraUe. 

Only  ooe  otatadc  remained.    The  Slrujlns 
Oerxnan.  and  LatTlan — but  no 
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ICr  George 
a  tree  which  bad 


■aa  eliminated,  how- 
AnoUier  Boneavarte  resident.  Pred 
Rlchter.  came  from  Ocrmanj  23  years  ago. 
and  still  speaks  fluent  German.  Be  was  the 
key  to  the  Skujlna  family's  coBvanatlooal 

■i  acta  aa  interpreter,  and  at  the  present 
time  la  Tiantitm  the  family  to  speak  English. 

The  a^^TJ*"^  bad  been  shoved  all  over 
Eiirope  dtxrlnc  the  past  9  years. 

IB  IMO.  they  were  llring  on  their  proa- 
patous  200-acre  farm  In  the  heart  of  the 
Republic  of  Latvia,  ooe  of  the  three  Baltic 
states  m  northcastcm  Europe. 

That  year,  the  Russians  took  the  farm, 
which  had  been  Ln  the  samjlns  family  for 
gcaaratlooa.  as  they  made  their  Mg  sweep 
onr  that  section  of  Europe. 

A  year  later,  in  IMI.  the  German  Army 
grabbed  the  farm,  along  with  hundreds  oi 
others  in  the  country's  rtcds  avrlcxiitural  belt. 
aa  they  drove  over  the  BoaMaB  border. 

Aa  the  Bad  army  fled,  the  sokUws  took 
aaarty  everything  ot  value,  leaving  only  the 
buildings  standing. 

Ttm  Ocraian  soidiers  took  what  remained. 
bunUns  evarythlng  they  cculd  not  use. 

And  the  Skajtns  family  was  herded  off  to 
a  prtsoo  cmmp.  Dcvlng  the  next  4  years, 
they  were  moved  doaens  of  timea. 

Tbe  daughter.  I^ara,  waa  bom  in  a  prison 
«BMp.  while  her  youBfasI  brother.  0)ar,  was 
bom  in  a  dlaptaced-pawnna  eoloDy. 

Then,  when  Europe  waa  liberated  the  fam- 
ily was  shuttled  off  to  a  DP  camp  in  central 
Germany,  where  they  remained  until  Feb- 
ruary. 

Roman  is  »qn^JPTtf.  bla  worry-llnsd  face  and 
frightened  eyes  triUag  a  story  of  horror  that 
could  not  be  expressed  In  words,  explained 
how  his  brother  and  slstsr-tn-Iaw  were 
dragged  away  by  the  GaraiaBs.  never  to  be 
baard  froea  again. 

■la  brotbM^  oldest  son.  however,  now  la 
working  In  a  coal  mine  in  Belgium,  and  ex- 
pects to  come  to  the  United  States  next  year. 

Romania  doesn't  let  his  inability  to  speak 
a^C'****  atand  in  the  way  of  making  himself 
UiiJwilnud.  ■e'l  developed  a  special  tech- 
niqua. 

He  carrias  a  catalog,  and  points  to  plcturea 
which  tell  what  he  wants  to  say. 

Nalgbbora.  who  are  frequent  vlaltors  to 
the  Skojtaa  home,  carry  on  conversauons  via 


Por  tnataaea.  If  Mr.  Skujins  wants  a  plow 
for  the  farm,  he  finds  a  picture  of  a  plow  in 
the  catalog  and  shows  it  to  Mr.  George,  who 
taUa  blm  what  It's  called  tn  fticUsh. 

Ika  fatbar  was  aatontihaj  at  tba  ncepUon 

Mi  fanlly  reeaivad  to  tbm  Ubttad  States. 

**I  was  told  in  Europe."  he  said  through  hla 

tr.  Mr.  Rlchter.  "that  the  American 

were  not  friendly.    But  I  changed  my 

right  away.    They  are  the  best  people 

X  bava  aaaa  aaywhare." 

family  plan  to  take  out 
lip  papan  as  toon  as  possible,  and 
his  children  wUl  start  to  school  next  8ep- 

I  residents  are  having  a  hard  time 
the  8ku)tns.  who  have  be- 
to  doiXLg  without  every- 
thing but  bare  esscntlala.  that  America  truly 
Is  the  land  of  plenty. 


the  family  chop  down 
shattered  by  U^tnlng 
and  tiae  it  for  stoirewood. 

The  Latvian  fai  ally  became  very  Indignant, 
bximlng  a  good  tree  that 
can  be  used  for  Itunber,"  they  protested,  and 
began  gathering  twigs  and  small  branches 
instead. 
The  same  sltiu^ion  arises  at  meals,  neigh- 
The  SI  [ujlna  seem  reluctant  to  eat 
aU  that  is  prepaied  for  them,  always  saving 
half  of  what  the: '  bave  for  the  next  meal. 

Skujins  la  wcrl  Ing  34  hours  a  week  in  Mr. 
George's  drug  st(  re,  and  sp>end3  the  rest  of 
hU  time  getting  fir.  George's  farm  ready  for 
spring  planting. 

During  that  tliie.  he  and  his  family  are  liv- 
ing in  Mr.  Georg  »'s  farmhouse  without  pay- 


ing rent. 

•"They  should 


be  self-supporting  by  next 


year."  the  drugg  st  explained 


Skujins  plans 


With   tears  in 
tall,  wiry  woman 


o  sow  barley  and  wheat  on 
a  large  scale,  an  d  will  raise  vegetables  for 
sale  at  local  markets  during  tbe  summer 
months. 

The  family.  Lu 
try.   has   decldeci 


herans  in  their  home  coun- 
to   Join    the    Presbyterian 
Church  in  Rcnrejrerte.  since  there  Is  no  Lu- 
theran Church  biere. 

her  eyes,   Mrs.   Skujins,   a 
with  prematurely  gray  hair. 


hugged  her  chl  dren  and  wondered  "why 
Americans  are  sc  good  to  people  they  don't 
know 


A  Commemo  ratiTc  Stamp  Hoaoring 
Fred  erick  Doa{;last 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

C  P  NXW  TOBK 

D*  THE  HOCSi  ■  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda  r,  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  KEATD  G.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
June  9  will  mar  c  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  anveillni  of  a  monument  erected 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
memory  of  thi  great  Negro-American 
Frederick  Douglass.  I  propose  today  a 
bill  to  authorizi  the  issuance  of  a  spe- 
cial series  of  stimps  in  commemoration 
of  this  great  ai  thor  and  public  speaker, 
who  served  the  cause  of  freedom  for  his 
race  with  such  i  ourage  and  devotion  and 
was  one  of  the  first  Negroes  to  receive 
recognition  by  he  Government  through 
(tesignation  to  Y  old  high  public  office. 

Frederick  Douglass,  bom  in  slavery  in 
1817,  was  21  y€  u-s  old  when  he  escaped 
and  went  to  ^  ew  York  City  and  from 
there  to  Massachusetts.  For  the  next  7 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  a  relentless 
attack  on  slavi  ry  throughout  the  New 
England  States  from  the  lecture  plat- 
form and  throi  gh  the  press.  When  he 
was  28,  he  visi  ed  England  and  Ireland 
as  well  as  the  ;ontinent,  where  he  lec- 
tured for  2  yejTs  and  was  finally  pre- 
sented by  Englii  h  friends  with  the  funds 
with  which  to  i  urchase  his  freedom  and 
establish  a  new  Epaper.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  United  S  ates.  he  selected  the  city 
of  Bocfaester.  I  .  Y..  as  the  community 
when  he  woulc  found  his  paper  named 
the  North  Stai .  subsequently  renamed 
the  Frederick  E  ouglass  Paper.  He  con- 
tinued his  woric  as  an  editor  and  lecturer 
until  1852.  wher  he  began  an  active  par- 
ticipation In  thi!  political  field.    He  was 


elected  in  that  year  as  a  delegate  from 
Rochester  to  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Free  Soil  Party  at  Pittsburgh,  where 
John  P.  Hale  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency.  His  entry  into  political  life 
brought  him  into  increased  prominence 
as  a  speaker,  leading  to  his  delivery  of 
the  commencement  address  at  Western 
Reserve  University  when  he  was  37,  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  an  address  to  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  both  events 
a  significant  recognition  of  his  attain- 
ments and  stature. 

At  age  39  he  affiliated  himself  with  the 
Republican  Party,  realizing  that  its  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  presented  to  the  people 
of  his  race  at  that  time,  as  indeed  they  do 
today,  the  greatest  hope  for  a  future. 
Two  years  later  he  established  a  monthly 
magazine,  continued  his  active  militant 
opposition  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  in  1816  actively  campaigned  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 
He  was  instrumental  in  1863  in  the  re- 
ci-uitment  of  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty- 
fifth  Regiments  of  Massachusetts  and  as 
a  result  was  invited  to  visit  President 
Lincoln,  for  whom  he  again  vigorously 
campaigned  when  the  immortal  Lin- 
coln was  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

After  considering  Rochester  as  his 
home  for  22  years,  he  moved  in  1869 
to  Washington,  where  he  established 
another  magazine,  the  New  National  Era. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Santo  Domingo  Commis- 
sion by  President  Grant.  In  the  follow- 
ing Presidential  election,  he  was  elected 
a  Presidential  elector  for  the  State  of 
New  York  and  was  chosen  by  the  elec- 
toral college  to  carry  the  vote  to  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1876  he  delivered  the  address  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Lincoln  statue  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed Marshal  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  President  Hayes. 

Four  years  after  that  he  was  named 
Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

He  later  served  as  United  States  Min- 
ister to  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  His  dis- 
tinguished career  ended  in  1895  when 
he  died  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  city 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  which  has  always 
been  honored  by  its  association  with  the 
name  of  this  illustrious  American. 


Hope  for  a  Non-Commanist  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINjn&OTA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoBO,  I  include  the  following  column 
by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

Succ'xssrcn.  SoxrrasASTaat  Asia  CONrEKXNcs 
THx  Best  Hops  fob  a  NoN-CoMarowiST 
ASU 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 
Southeastern  Asia,  already  threatened  by 

Soviet  communism,  may  yet  save  itself  by  its 


* 


I 


own  cSortc  Tor  the  first  time  In  thousandB 
of  yvara,  prrtmpe  in  aU  tanaan  fciMBsy.  the 
ptofttm  nt  i«<a  irl  tht  PitUr  Mwrifc  iHin  to 
act  together.  Mot.  mind  yoo,  ••  explotted 
colonial*  bat  aa  free  natlona, 

This  is  not  a  rcToit  of  color,  either.  At 
the  r*)wf<*»g  conference  at  the  governments  ai 
aoutbeaetem  Asia  tvown  men  from  India  and 
the  n I II Inline  aaa  white  men  from  Ava- 
tralla  and  Hew  TTMlenil  will  alt  down  to- 
gether on  a  basis  of  eqtiaUty. 

Their  common  aim  will  be  to  organlaa 
an  Asia  that  will  be  at  one  and  tbe  same 
time  free,  prosperous,  and  anti-Communtat. 

The  decision  to  try  to  create  an  organi- 
zation embracing  this  whole  area  was  taken 
at  the  recent  conference  held  at  New  Delhi 
iMt  JaathBry.  The  New  Delhi  meeting  co- 
President  Truman's  inaugura- 
tbe  amount  of  outside  in- 
upon  the  Indian  capital. 
r.  since  the  chief  conference  tople 
was  the  conflict  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Javanese  Republic  of  Indonesia,  not  too  much 
attention  was  paid  at  the  time  by  the  out- 
side world,  and  perhaps  by  mniqr  at  the 
flfilagstrs.  to  a  decision  of  the  poiikltiai  Iji^ 
governments  to  explore  ways  and 
creating  a  regional  pact  for  a 
defense. 

coi 

Tet  this  radical  decision,  ciirtously  hidden 
In  the  intricate  wording  of  a  so-called  third 
reeoJBtlon.  may  turn  ojt  to  be  all-impor- 
tant. It  may  take  tia  ptaee  with  the  Tru- 
man doctrine,  the  lianhaU  plan,  and  the 
North  Atlantic  security  pact  sa  a  great  defeat 
for  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

For  if  the  many  peoples  of  southeastern 
A^<%  do  come  tosether  on  a  free,  antl-Com- 
mimist  baals.  they  will  be  able  to  prevent  any 
Soviet  control  outside  the  Bed-conquered 
areas  of  China  and  eliminate  Communist 
Influence  from  places  where  it  is  already 
strong,  siich  as  Indo-China  and  Burma. 

Furthermore,  they  may  be  able  to  gal- 
vanize the  dlsspirited  National  Chinese  into 
new  resistance.  For  shoxild  they  again  feel 
the  presence  of  friendly  peoples  behind  them, 
thSBe  whipped  divisions  might  recover  the 
eottrage  that  made  them  for  years  mere  than 
a  natch  for  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Stopping  the  Red  flood  at  the  Tangtae 
River  would  obviotjsly  be  a  deed  of  the  flrat 
magnitude. 

But  this  might  be  the  outcome  of  a  scuth- 
eiistem  Asiatic  pact. 

The  New  Etelhl  move  was  the  more  re- 
markable since  it  was  undertaken  in  tha 
face  of  American  apathy.  Washington  had 
permitted  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  b* 
routed  without  lifting  a  finger  to  save  them. 
Secretuy  of  the  Army  Kenneth  Royall 
blurted  out  that  United  States  forces  might 
not  even  try  to  defend  Japan.  MaJ.  Gen.  Al- 
bert M.  Jones,  of  the  I7mted  States  Army, 
bewildered  and  depressed  the  Filipinos  by 
stating  that  their  American  ally  would  not 
even  try  to  defend  them. 

nwiQif  nsT  Hopc  rem  woNCoacirnKisT  asxa 
Tet  in  the  face  of  this  spectacle — the 
mighty  United  StatH  of  America  acquiescing 
m  one-power  domliMiitton  of  Asia,  which  waa 
one  of  the  reasons  it  fought  Japan — or  per- 
hapa  even  because  of  this  incredible  sight. 
tbo  Asiatic  governments  went  ahead  and 
t(X}k  the  first  step  toward  nnlttng  for  com- 
mon defense  against  the  new  ecgrcBBor. 

Credit  for  this  goes  in  the  first  place  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Prime  Minister  of  India, 
and  to  AmbasBadur  Carlos  P.  Romnlo.  of  tha 
Philippines.  These  two  men  understood 
each  other. 

l^ey  not  only  ^reed  at  New  Delhi  that 
■initliiiailwn  Aida  most  unite  or  be  sub- 
merged, they  saw  that  such  a  unit  must  na« 
be    anti-American    or    even    anti-European. 


Both  men  understood  that  withoot  Ameri- 
can aoiiataaea  and  Wmafami  good  will,  tha 
organMnf  at  aU  iijuth— ilmu  Asia  is  prob- 
akly  tm^aattttt.  The  immediate  outlook  for 
aaiiotaaaa  ttom  America  did  not  seem  too 
good.  Certain  American  diplomats  even 
warned  the  Mew  Delhi  participants  against 
seeking  a  regional  pact.  Yet  Nehru  and 
Ramulo  felt  that  tat  the  last  analysts,  Wash- 
ington and  tha  1«mn«u  capitals  must  sea 
tn  such  a  vmian  at  free  Asiatic  peoples  their 
own  beat  hop*  for  a  non-Communist  Asia. 

When  they  do,  tbey  wHl  immediately  give 
the  new  effort  their  political  hliirtim  They 
will  then  tafitan  the  oppoituaitiM  for  tha 
economic 
to  point  4  at  the 
They  will  repeat  the  promise  of  military  as- 
sistance against  unprovoked  attack  already 
contained  in  tbe  UH  Charter. 

And  thereby  freedom  in  Asia  will  be  but- 
tressed. 


Free  Heo  in  Amorica  or  Tazpayin^  Serfs? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  REED  ai  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  taxpajrer  is  being  a^ked.  not 
the  BCA,  to  buy  and  pay  for.  then  send 
abroad  the  following  items: 

Aloea.  aluminum,  tpplm,  athletic  equip- 
ment, autos,  bandages,  hsans.  boUera.  bone- 
less beef,  books,  boxes,  brushes,  buflees.  can- 
dles, cane  sirup,  canned  fnuta.  vegetatiies 
and  meats,  canning  machinery,  carbon  black, 
nmtings.  ceramics,  dtrua  fmit.  doda.  Noth- 
ing, coal,  cocoa  beana.  eaffee.  ooncrf  block 
machines,  construction  work,  cookies,  com, 
cotton,  cottcm  goods,  dairy  products,  dress 
snaps,  dried  foods,  drugs,  farm  machinery, 
fats  and  oils,  feathers,  fiber,  fire  pumps,  fiah, 
fishing  veasela.  floor,  fuel  oil,  fruit  trees,  gar- 
den tractors,  fflamann,  handles,  heavy-duty 
Jacks,  boraea.  horae-fiy  netting,  ice  cream  mis. 
industrial  chemicals,  industrial  supplies,  in- 
surance (marine  >.  jams  and  Jellies,  laundry 
bluing,  leather  and  leather  prodxicta.  liquor, 
livestock,  locks,  miftrhinr  tools.  nusoeUanecus 
machinery,  malt,  mules,  music,  nuts,  oil- 
seed meal,  paper  and  paper  products,  pea^ 
nuts,  pears,  peppermint  oU,  pickles,  pipe  and 
tubing,  popcorn,  port  facilities,  prefabricated 
hous^  pressure  cookers,  pulpwood,  radioa. 
rice,  rubber  goods,  sewing  machines,  ship- 
ping, shoes,  soap,  soft  drinka.  soya  beans  and 
oil,  steam  Locomotives,  steam  shovels.  textUa 
machinery,  textiles,  tires,  tobacco,  toys  and 
games,  trucks,  tung  oil,  vitamin  taUkttm, 
watches,  weed  sprays,  wheat,  wire  screening, 
woolen  goods,  wool  rags,  aippers. 

This  Is  only  a  chicken-feed  list  for 
which  our  taxpayers  are  asked  to  pay 
and  send  to  all  comers  of  the  globe. 

It  is  because  of  the  automc*iles.  trucks, 
steel,  cotton,  tobacco,  dairy  products  and 
Innomerahle  other  items  paid  for  by  our 
taxpayers  and  then  given  away  to  foreign 
countries  that  prompts  President  Truman 
to  demand  more  taxes. 

Now  when  we  fortify  the  foreign  cmm- 
trles.  arm  them  at  the  expense  of  our  tax- 
payers, the  present  tax  burden  will  seem 
light  when  compared  with  what  is  to 
come. 

Btahll  tt  be  free  mea  tn  America  or  Just 
taxpaylng  serfs? 


Addreu  by  Major  D'Alesaadro,  of  Balti- 
■«re,  Befwc  UMtc<i  States  Coaf  ercact 
•i  Mayws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

mtl.  HERBERT  R.  (TCONOR 

or  iULRTLASD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  23  (legislative  dajf  of 
Friday,  March  i«).  1949 

Mr.  O'CXDNOR.  Mr.  President,  major 
ixt>blems  facing  the  municipalities  of  the 
country  have  been  presented  in  forceful 
manner  to  municipal  offxials  attending 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
which  is  being  held  here  in  Wadiii^toa. 
by  Hon.  Ttiomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr..  the 
outstanding  and  capable  mayor  of  Bjd- 
tteore.  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference's standing  committee  on  legis- 
lation. 

Enactment  of  the  slum  ciearsuice  and 
housing  legislation  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress would  afford  solution  to  one  of  the 
most  pressing  and  serious  probtans  fac- 
inc  the  major  American  cities  today. 
Mayor  D'Alesandro  declared.  He  also 
called  for  revamping  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  and  program  to  give 
more  consideration  to  urtwin  area  prob- 
lems, urging  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
Federal  funds  tn  this  field  be  earmarked 
for  relieving  congestion  and  tralBc  bottle- 
necks in  the  cities. 

He  also  recommended  legislation  pro- 
viding fca-  Federal  aid  to  school  construc- 
tion, which  he  termed  Just  as  important 
as  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  serious  prob- 
lems demanding  attention  by  the  cities 
of  the  country  today.  Mayor  D'Aies- 
andros  broad-gaged  and  well-reasoned 
address  is  deserving  of  the  utmost  atten- 
tion by  not  only  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities but  by  the  population  of  the 
country  generally  inasmuch  as  the  mayor 
of  Baltimore  is  well-experienced  and 
qualified  on  these  pressing  problems. 
For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  of  Mayor  D'Alesandro 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoeb 
as  a  supplement  to  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  B«coa» 
as  follows: 


This  to  rty  saooed  maaaml  report  to  you  •• 
chairman  of  yam  Bi«niHiig  committee  on 
legWalion.  The  report  is  brief  and  to  the 
point,  and  I  will  only  refer  to  the  hl^  Ughcs 
of  oar  activities.  All  of  you  have  been  kept 
foBy  Informed  during  the  past  year  by  our 
president  and  our  executive  director.  And 
from  time  to  time  I  have  transmitted  spe- 
cial bulletins  to  the  full  membership  of  the 
conference. 

liSt  me  my  again  that  it  has  been  a  genu- 
ine pit— t  to  have  served  the  cities  this 
past  year.  Fnrtunateiy,  Baltimore  to  Just  a 
short  distance  away  from  Wsahtngtou  so 
that  It  to  possible  to  run  over  on  short  notice 
to  appear  before  congressional  conunittees 
and  to  confer  with  Government  nfflrtals  on 
our  common  and  mutual  problems. 

Prom  my  experience  aa  a  Member  of  Oon- 
greas  for  10  years,  and  espectallv  my  service 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Z 
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tiM  vatw  and  miftiUiiM  of  •  eoopcrm- 

tnc  tb*  fMv«l  OcwwBBMnt  umI  Um  cities. 
All  of  the  coocrcMiotud  committees  velcoms 
the  views  of  the  heads  of  cum  taxmVclptl  goT- 
emments.  becsuae  t^mj  apprveUite  we  repre- 
sent no  Tested  or  saUMi  tatarest:  v*  simply 
tlM  welfare  of  the  milUons  of  citt- 
ebooas  to  live  in  organised  commu- 
nities. Thaaa  coinraMtonal  committees  like- 
wise know  we  art  not  sotiatdlMd  by  anjlKxlT 
or  by  any  prtrate  agency  o*  ag«iries.  Con- 
ts  vary  mocb  altra  when  it  oooms  to 
and  eraloaUi^  the  teattmoBy  of 
which  are  completely  public  in  char- 


Our  biggest  dtaappotatOMat  for  the  second 
successive  year,  of  oowaa.  was  the  failure  of 
the  Ooocreas  to  astabUsh  a  national  housing 
policy  and  program.  Such  failure  can  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  delaying  and  obstriic- 
UoDlat  tactics  of  s  fi^r  members  of  the  House 
liana  tiig  and  Currency  Committee  in  the 
flrst  Instance,  and  secondly,  the  undemc- 
cratlc  action  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
tn  retustac  to  grant  the  House  membership 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issue.  I  am 
confident  that  If  the  Taft-BIender-Wagner 
general -housing  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  April  had  been  voted  oo  In  the 
Bouse,  the  measure  would  bare  become  law 
tforlng  the  Eightieth  Congreas. 

Last  I>cemt>er.  prior  to  the  convening  of 
the  new  Congress,  your  offlcers  conferred 
with  President  TnmMm  and  administration 
*5«;  the  purpoae  of  presenting  our 
'illons  with  respect  to  a  long- 
_  bill.  Our  recomm?ndatlcns 
graciously  received  and  largely  reflected 
tn  the  bill  subsequently  Introduced. 

Last  month  we  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In 
support  of  the  new  bUl  (S.  138 1.  In  addi- 
tloo  to  my  own  testimony  as  your  chairman 
Mayor  Murphy,  of  Newark;  Mayor  Zeldler.  of 
lAlwaokce;  and  General  ParreU.  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  rep- 
rfeenting  liCayor  0"Dwyer,  suiunlttcd  sUte- 
ments  to  the  committee.  It  goes  without 
aaylBf  we  ahaU  also  be  represented  when 
_taald  OB  the  Hbuae  side. 

PWJjahly  been  the  mcst  In- 
-  problem  of  all  time  with 

tbaaaae  conclusions  arrived  at  with  monot- 
ooooB  regularity.  It  appears  at  long  last  that 
^tU_do  somethtag  about  It.  The 
In  addition  to  providing 
stives  to  the  private  construc- 
vould  astahUsh  a  naUonal 
P«'*lgy  under  i^leh  the  low-rent 
_  program  initiated  under  the  United 
States  iotislng  Act  of  liW7  would  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  A  start  on  the  eradl- 
eatton  of  alums  and  urban  blight  would  be- 
MB*  ■MB^ty  under  the  tirban-redesetop- 
■•■«  JMWSMuBB  or  the  WU.  In  short,  a  solu- 
tlaa  to  one  oT  the  taamt  pr^aslng  and  serious 
problems  facing  the  major  American  cities 
today  would  beeoma  poaalble  with  the  en- 
actment of  this  IsgiaaUuM  Into  Uw  snd  with 
,  ent  sdequate  approprlaUons  to  do 
Job. 

In  addition  to  the  broad  obJecUvcs  of  the 
bUl.  I  wish  to  mentloQ  two  specific  provi- 
akxis  of  extreme  Importance.  One  was  the 
proposal  to  subject  municipal  bousing  su- 
thortty  bOBMlB  to  Psderal-lnoooie  taxation — 
a  foot  In  the  back-door  technique  apparently 
coocelved  by  the  Treasury  Department  with 
the  taxatloo  of  all  municipal  securiUes  as 
the  real  and  ultimate  obJecUve.  ImmedUtely 
following;  Inuoductlon  of  the  bill  yotir  exec- 
utive director  bad  a  Bumber  of  p— ^r'  eoo- 
ferences  with  the  spoBsors  SBd  you  wars  ad- 
▼laad  of  their  quick  decision  to  withdraw 
this  partictUarly  obnoxiotis  and  controver- 
sial provtsioQ  from  the  bUl.  Similar  action 
was  taken  on  March  7  by  Chairman  Spenca 


mo 


of  the  Houae 
tee  who  la 
the  House. 

Two  years 
Into  law  by  a  r^der 
a  prohibition 
of  taxea  on  pub  ic 
In  excess  of  the 
original  contra<^ 
creation  of  an 
tlon  whereby 
municipalitlM 
Ing  to  10 
know,  we  were 
amended  by  th( 
provide  for  a 
press  for 
action  Is  taken 
the  House. 


the  Coogress  first  wrote 

to  an  appropriation  bill 

s^lnst  any  payment  In  lieu 

low -rent  housing  projects 

amount  provided  fcnr  In  the 

The  result  has  been  the 
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and  Currency  Commlt- 
oi  the  companion  bill  In 


Oil 


the  1944  act  authorizes 
of  four  hundred  and  firty 
for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
requirement  that  25  per- 
spportloned  to  the  States 
urban  projects  In  the  Fed- 
May  I  Just  mention 
already  taken  action  look- 
of  this  formula  so  as  to 
■xpenditure  of  a  larger  pro- 
projects.     It  is  our  feeling 
gly  serlotis  traffic  problems 
major  city  Is  faced  today 
more  serious  unless  some- 
line  Is  done.     Cities,  out  of 
resources,  cannot  do  the 


developed  it  Is  our  belief 

least  50  percent  of  the  Fed- 

sh^uld  be  allocated  to  urban 

\|rithln  the  next  few  days  I 

with  the  chairman  of  the 

Subcommittee  on  Roads, 

rlthln  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

of  approp>rlate  legls- 

aunual  conference  takes 

approf^lste  resolution. 


COUCATION 

situation  has  arisen  In  the  field 

throughout  the  United  States. 

on  record  in  support  of  the 

ucatlonal  opportunities  be- 

Thls  bill  was  never  enacted 

legislation  Is  under  consideration 

time  with  eventual 


equally  If  not  more  Im- 

.  In  fact  It  Is  more  Im- 

the  larger  cities  are  con- 

for  Pederal  aid  for  school 

dtlea  are  unable,  out 

to  provide  the  num- 


Anierlcan 


her  of  schools  required  by  the  mushrooming 
school  census  that  has  occurred  since  the 
war.  As  an  example.  In  New  York  City  facili- 
ties will  have  to  be  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional 254.000  children  In  1954.  It  seems  most 
Imperative  that  a  Pederal  program  for  aid 
In  the  construction  of  schools  be  undertaken. 
We  have  left  with  President  Truman  per- 
sonally our  views  on  this  and  If  such  a  pro- 
gram is  undertaken  we  feel  that  it  should  be 
administered  along  the  lines  of  the  old  Public 
Works  program  under  which  grants  and  loans 
were  authorized  direct  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  communities  with- 
out any  intermediary  State  agencies  Involved. 

AIXPOKTS 

Funds  were  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  the  national  airport  program  and  for  the 
first  time  we  had  no  controversy  over  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  operation  of  airport  traffic 
control  towers.  Funds  were  appropriated  for 
the  operation  of  approximately  153  towers 
throughout  the  country,  and  this  list  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  added  to  as  traffic  volume  In- 
creases at  airports  not  now  Included. 

Mxmlcipal  opposition  was  recorded  with  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
a  bill  sponsored  by  the  commercial  airlines 
which  would  have  prohibited  cities  receiving 
Federal  airport  construction  grants  from  im- 
posing certain  airport  service  charges  on  these 
airlines.  Committee  hearings  were  held  but 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  Congress 

The  present  Congress  will  carry  forward 
the  airport  construction  program  with  added 
emphasis  on  those  larger  city  airports  which 
provide  the  bulk  of  service  to  commercial 
aviation. 

tzirt  cojrraoL 
At  our  last  annual  conference  a  resolution 
was  adopted  calling  for  the  continuation  of 
fair  and  adequate  rent  control  until  such 
time  as  the  demand  for  housing  had  been 
reasonably  met.  A  few  weeks  later  I  con- 
ferred with  the  chairman  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  official  position  of 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  on  the  matter  of 
continuing  rent  control.  As  ycu  know,  af- 
firmative action  was  taken  by  the  Congress 
extending  controls  for  1  year. 

H  ^t  "*  ""'^  ^  ^^'^  ""^^  o^  congressional 
debate  on  a  further  extension.  Just  a  linie 
over  a  week  ago  Mayor  ODwyer  testified  be- 

.  ""^K.,,* .^^°*^*  committee  having  the  pend- 
ing bill  In  charge. 

Until  such  time  as  the  existing  shortage 
^alleviated,  it  is  clear  that  some  protection 
to  the  millions  of  families  who  are  tenants 
must  be  given.  It  would  be  most  appro- 
priate for  this  annual  conference  to  again 
give  consideration  to  this  matter. 

NATUaAL    CAS 

One  of  the  most  Important  laws  which 
this  organization  has  sponsored  L;  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  of  1937.  Under  this  act.  nat- 
ural-gas consumers  In  our  cities  were  for  the 
first  time  provided  with  protection  against 
arbitrary  and  unregulated  rate  adjustments 
by  the  gas  utility  companies.  The  law  has 
worked  weU  over  the  years  for  all  except  those 
whom  it  regulates.  It  Is  only  natural,  there- 
fore, that  those  Interests  would  seek  to 
weaken  the  law.  and  their  efforts  resulted 
In  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  which  would 
have  taken  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  fix  natural-gas  rates.  If 
successful,  the  cost  to  consumers  was  esti- 
mated at  $56,000,000  a  year  In  the  form  of 
rate  increases  by  only  11  companies.  This 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  but  we  were 
successful  before  the  fianata  Oooamarce  Com- 
mittee, where  the  laaaauie  was  rtgaonhnuu 
last  May  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4. 
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araBaM-roixonoif  coimoL 

Adequate  facilities  for  the  aaattary  dis- 
posal of  aewage  and  other  waataa  has  long 
been  a  major  and  expensive  problem  for 
cities  and  other  units  of  government.  The 
Federal  Oovenunent  has  recognized  through 
enactment  of  the  Stream  Pollution  Control 
Act  In  July  1948  that  there  Is  an  element 
of  ^derml  raeponslbtllty  for  the  correctlan 
of  conditlooa  leading  to  the  pollution  of  our 
country's  waterways.  The  1948  act  author- 
izes a  5-year  program  with  appropriations  of 
twenty-two  and  one-half  millions  annually 
for  loans  only  at  an  mterest  rate  of  2  i>er- 
cent  and  with  a  ceiling  of  8250.000  in  Federal 
funds  on  any  one  project.  Grants  up  to 
taO,000  on  each  project  are  authorised  for 
planning  purpoaes.  Some  of  the  smaller 
cities  may  benefit  under  the  act  with  these 
limitations,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
tha  present  lav  will  ivovlde  much  stimulus 
In  getting  a  national  program  under  way. 
The  bin  as  originally  introduced  contem- 
plated Federal  grants  of  33^  percent  for 
construction  purposes.  If  It  is  the  concensus 
c€  tbM  conference  that  the  law  should  be 
aoMBded — and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
should — we  shall,  of  course,  direct  our  efforts 
to  that  end. 


COtmilt  LCI  ION 

For  the  third  succesatve  year  Congress  wfU 
approve  continuance  of  the  hospital -con- 
struction program.  Appropriations  have 
been  apjxtrved  by  the  House  and  the  bill  is 
awaiting  Senate  action.  To  date  approxl- 
matdy  660  individual  projects,  with  a  total 
eatlmatad  cost  of  about  $366,500,000.  have 
teen  approved. 

The  bulk  of  the  projects,  of  course,  are 
in  areas  not  now  having  hospital  and  health 
center  facilities,  but  the  larger  cities  and  the 
metropolitan  areas  will  receive  substantial 
indirect  benefits  resulting  from  a  decreaac  In 
nonresident  use  of  existing  facilities. 

iXlHEM    ICATTXaS 

We  are  continuing  our  effcnts  to  have  the 
Federal  Govenunuit  repeal  the  admission  tax 
so  that  thla  aowe  of  revenue  may  be  open 
to  imposition  by  cities  if  so  desired.  As  you 
know,  the  administration  has  introduced  its 
social  security  expansion  bill  which  contem- 
ftetes  extending  the  Federal  retirement  pro- 
gram to  municipal  officials  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  This  Is  primarily  of  interest  to  cittea 
which  do  not  now  lave  retirement  syatetua 
for  their  employees.  There  is  also,  at  course, 
the  annual  queatloo  of  Federal  pafmenta  tn 
lieu  of  taxes  aa  Government  property  lo- 
cated within  our  cities.  We  are  hopeful  the 
President  will  initiate  action  on  this  soon. 

President  Welsh  will  indicate  several  other 
matters  of  interest,  generally,  to  all  cltiea. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasiae  Just  one 
thing.  With  few  exceptions  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  a  highly  intelligent  group  at 
men.  Too  often,  however,  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently infonaed  with  respect  to  the  condi- 
tions in  our  cfttlea  and  the  problems  we  face. 
Uaa  a  Job  for  you  and  me — to  keep 
own  congTeaslonnl  representatives  con- 
tinually and  fully  advised  on  all  matters  ot 
mutual  concern  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  cur  cities.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  Importance  of  doing  this,  for  Isolated 
sppeals  to  Members  of  Congress  to  get  this 
done,  or  not  to  do  that,  carry  very  little 
weight  when  any  ftaal  decisions  are  made. 

During  the  eaaotng  months  yotir  interest 
awl  views,  as  refiected  in  the  foraaal  laaoiu- 
ttans  of  the  conference,  will  be  praaented  to 
the  ccunmlttees  at  the  Congrasa  as  the  occa- 
sione  arise.  This  job  is  made  easier  by  the 
fact  that  the  Members  of  Congreas  recognlae 
the  Uulted  Stataa  Oonferenee  of  Mayors  as 
the  voice  of  tha  larger  eitlaa  ot  tha  country. 


Gn  questions  ct  major  tsaoas  we  do  not  have 
to  appear  with  a  dtvlidan  ai  views  In  our  own 
ranks.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  organlxa- 
tlon  w«  are  aBablad  to  present  a  united  front 
free  from  tiiniwiKea  not  directly  coooenwd 
with  the  welfare  cf  oar  dttes  and  our  people 
and  without  the  necessity  of  juggling  mat- 
ters of  policy  so  as  to  assure  that  no  aagment 
of  our  menxbezshlp  la  offended  or  gets  hurt. 
I  want  to  say  that  yon  will  all  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  ptdidea 
adopted  by  the  conferenee.  I  know  you  win 
respond.  My  own  city  of  Baltimore  has 
played  an  active  part  In  the  organisation  for 
nearly  30  years,  and  It  will  continue  to  do  so. 
I  know  of  no  other  medium  through  which 
our  interests  on  the  Federal  level  can  be 
better  or  mace  effectively  expressed.  It  h&s 
been  a  great  pleasure  and  experience  to  have 
served  as  ^kalrman  of  your  leglalatlve  com- 
mittee, and  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  any 
possible  service  to  the  organisation  during 
the  year  ahead  if  you  all  so  desire.  Tbazik 
jou. 


A  Letter  to  tiie  American  People  Upon 
Thdr  Doty  To  Make  TlieiBseiTes 
Kaown — View  of  Freacb  Joamalist 


EXTENSION  OF  KE2£ABKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

Vr'TCATT  TV3U   HAWAQ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEratBSENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRS,  I  present,  herewith,  a  translation 
of  an  article  from  niostration  by  Andre 
Maurcis.  which  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  former  Delegate  tc  Congress 
from  Hawaii.  Victor  S.  K.  Houston. 

The  translation  of  the  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  15.  1949.  issue 
of  the  publication,  follows: 
A    Lrrm    to    thx    Aioucam    Peopls    Opom 


Tbczb  Dutt  To  Makx  Thsmsslvxs  Kmowk 
Once  again.  I  have  returned  from  your 
country,  which  I  have  eoaqiletely  covered  in 
a  few  weeks,  from  Bast  to  IPeat.  and  from 
South  to  North.  Again.  I  found  it  as  I  had 
left  it  before,  not  o^pletely  happy  (that 
would  be  against  human  nature ) .  brrt  happter 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Your  political 
system  fimctlons  well,  your  economic  insti- 
tutions adjust  themselves  as  time  goes  on 
to  new  circumstancts;  your  culture  is  mov- 
ing along;  the  American  ideal  ia  a  Uvlng 
thing. 

Hence  you  have  a  favorable  balance  to  show, 
and  if  in  fact  an  intellectual  and  sentimental 
campaign  were  to  be  initiated  for  the  con- 
quest at  the  European  heart,  aa  between  two 
ways  of  life,  you  cotild  enter  upon  such  an 
enterprise  under  favorable  coDdftlana.  for  the 
spectacle  of  your  society  la  botti  noMa  and 
beautiful  But  what  Is  stranee,  la  that  jan 
allow  others  to  be  Ignorant  ct  this  spectada. 
You  allow  lecBBda  of  Uie  most  absurd  char- 
acter to  be  etocadated  about  you,  and  you 
scarcely  react  to  the  sitiiation.  You.  tha 
country  of  tremendous  publicity,  are  the 
one  nation  in  tiw  world,  whose  publicity  ia 
badly  done.  You  export  your  scandals,  and 
your  silly  happenings,  !**«*— ^  of  the  reports 
of  your  vlrtuas  and  your  succesaei 
you  feel  yooEMivea  strong  jou  no 


crmciam.  and  you  are  right.    Ton  make  light 
of  hostile  books  and  artidsa. 

That's  all  very  well,  but  arbere  is  the  coun- 
terbalanoe?  Whl^  at  yoor  wiltaza  haa  toM. 
In  a  form  easOy  afceasttlii  to  tte  f onlgn  piA> 
lie  that  which  makes  for  the  solidity  and 
the  charm  of  your  cotmtry?  Not  one.  You 
are  accuawl  of  being  reactionary.  Who  an- 
if  Who  procialas  vbt  et  atti  the , 
Bair  Who  recalls  to  aaind  that . 
lea  waa  founded  by  rebris.  w 
ored  of  liberty,  and  that  It 
all  the  land  of  rlnblawiiiit 
yrt     •     •     • 

And  fet  the  taak  would  be  an  easy  one. 
Your  puMtlcal  llf  e  u.  as  in  England  but  tm 
a  dlgaiaa*  way.  a  miracle.  You  have  aae> 
ceeded  in  combining  deinrictaey  and  sta- 
bility. Democracy,  of  that  there  Ls  not  the 
att^test  doubt:  it  is  the  people,  it  is  public 
opinion  that  leads  your  country.  It  is  said 
that  the  great  capttaUsta.  thxtmgh  the  newa- 
papoa  and  the  radio,  can  moid  this  c4>tn- 
lon.  What  nonsense  The  press  was  unan- 
imously against  Truman,  and  he  was  elected. 
The  radio  la  availaUe  to  all  who  wish  to 
buy  time,  and  the  labor  unions  have  for  that 
purpose  quite  aa  btfge  funda  aa  the  capi- 
talists. They  say  that  the  President  of  the 
united  States,  once  elected,  li  a  dictator  for 
a  period  of  4  years.  What  a  mtotake.  The 
It  lives  with  hlB  cyea  ghnd  to  the 
of  public  opinion;  he  acts  aa  the 
people  wish  him  to  act:  be  triea  to  guide  It. 
and  not  to  wound  it. 

UEMOcaacT  anrB  arsanJTT 
denaocracy.  but  also  atabillty.  be- 
pelttlBai  battles  with  you  do  aot.  after 
deetoral  oaaqpatpsaL  cany  with  tbem 
raaeor  and  liata.  Tha  aaaffli  once  pro- 
datmed.  Deway  menOa  a  taliVBai  of  fdiel- 
tattooa  to  Truman,  and  daUaies  bis  readl- 
naas  to  work  with  blm.  Truman,  a  De0W> 
crat,  asks  Dvdles,  a  BepMbMean.  to  preside 
over  the  American  deMpMen  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  arks  Hoover,  a  Republicsn.  to 
drum  op  the  plans  for  administrative  and 
bodgatary  reforms.  How  ia  stich  moderation 
poartMe?  It  Is  doe:  (a)  To  civic  training 
wbldi  is  the  best  part  of  the  American 
educational  system:  (b)  to  the  certamty  of 
the  mlnc»lty  party,  that  ttie  majority  In 
power  vriU  respect  the  BSD  of  Rights,  and 
furthoxaore  that  the  SuproBie  Court  will  see 
to  it  that  such  rights  are  respected;  (c)  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  major  parties  do  not 
represoit  two  rliisiit.  two  different  ideolo- 
gies, but  groups  at  tntareata  and  blstorloal 
ideals  of  great  oomplaatty.  An 
newspaper  onoe  prapoaad  tlM  foUowtog  < 
petition:  "Tell  in  one  phraae  what  is 
difference  between  B^ubilcaas  and 
crats."  A  child  answered:  "There  is  no  dif- 
ference "  The  jury  awarded  the  prlae  to  the 
chlkL    That  Is  one  of  your 


Are  not  the  liberties  In  your  country 
threatened?  Of  courae,  quite  true.  Ubar^ 
is  a  poesessicn  that  must  be  fought  for  ail 
the  time.  The  Commlttae  on  Un- 
Activtties  has  nnmtakart  aom 
and  rf*Ti—  aooM  treaann,  but  it 
unja^UbOiy  troiAled  some  honest  paopla. 
wixo  had  committed  no  other  oMenaa  ttea 
to  have  apaiktn  unwisely.  It  has  Ui  iwjgbt 
about  arnrTTCr*  oflVcials  and  professors  a  faal* 
ing  of  fear  and  prudance,  which  la 
tiaily  un-Amertcaa  tts  only 
the  excesses  that  impunltj  had 
Every  liberty,  yes,  but  not  against  the  na- 
tion. That  established,  one  must  put  a 
tu-ake  on  aU  trw^irr*?  toarard  intolerance. 
Yoir   OovatBaMBk  Iti  psflBC  attention   to 


Ai6;u 
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this.  The  Lwnt»  far  CtHl  B>ght»  'waicli  orer 
It.    TlM  PTMtdMt  wtmkf  mmkm  Hgfet  of  eer- 

taln  police  faaciful  stories.  With  you  sa 
eUewbere.  Um  ptkA  cannot  slwars  fuarsn- 
tee  thst  the  VHSd  wtll  Dot  ran  off  Its  coarse. 
Tbert  arc  vtnds  and  corrtnta.  Bat  when 
an  is  saUl  and  dons,  tba  iKeenencs  of  your 
■MBtal  tjiusoupe  Is  stMwn  by  the  fact  that 
rewwefy  is  rmpM. 

1IX7CB  TO  uacovn  m  acoxoMn:  un 

As  for  the  econocntc  life,  you  have  much 
sUIl  to  (Uscovar.  The  speed  of  productioa. 
the  fall  of  foretgn-moDey 
pfoblem.<*  which  have 
yet  basil  rasotrcd.  But  n  must  be  ad- 
that  you  are  seeding  the  solutions 
■elcncy  and  in  good  faith.  You  are 
attempting  to  recoocile  the  virtues  of  free 
enterprise  vtth  tbe  sscorlty  at  rscolatkm. 
It  looks  as  tboogli  yon  would  sticosed. 
the  yaak  crtsss  of  unemployment. 
np  State  apparatiu.  Tou  are 
beginning  to  catch  sight  of  what  might  be 
a  sdentlDc  economy;  you  know  that  it  miist 
take  Into  account  human  nature,  which  Is 
one  of  the  sl«BCBti  of  the  problem.  Too 
vtU  DOC  andd  %bm  aitoor  floctoatlons  ta  busi- 
forth.  I  beliefs  tbat  you  win 
to  escape  catastrophic  crises. 
Tbafs  ttoe  ■assmisi. 

Ana    LASOS 

With  you.  rriatloca  bcCw«en  management 
and  labor  are  dtftarant  tbaa  they  are  elsc- 
wberc.    At  least,  oa  the  one  hand,  you  have 
In  titmtnating  tmmtmmt.    Hot 
.    to  be  ture.    In  eettata  taidustrtes 
the  iaborlag  etaas  has  kept  s  bitter  memory 
of  the  way  It  was  treated  when  there  were 
no  uniona  to  <Sefend  it.     Hence  their  atti- 
tudes   with    respect    to    ecrtain    somewhat 
ridiculotis  rcgtdattoas.     But  Uttle  by  little 
the  Infcrlanty  complesas  will  simmer  down. 
Already  they  are  much  leas  strong.    The  lev- 
eling process  works  fast  In  America.     The 
way  of  life  of  the  mussi  has  improved  pro- 
dlgkMisly.     The  thousands  of  motorcars  st 
the  gatea  ot  the  factories,  the  clothing  of  the 
workers  who  leave  the  estabUahmenu.  are 
proof.    I  boas  all.  equalitv  of  man- 
aad  tone  baa  been  reaii^ied.    The  secre- 
taries of  the  large  labor  uniona  are  forceful 
and  cultivated  men.  realists,  who  ntar^in  as 
eqtial  to  equal  with  the  heads  of  industry, 
a  faotiilarUy  which  generates  com- 
John  L.  Lewis,  prssldent  of  the 
calls  the  young  owners  of  the  mines 
by  their  first  names.    In  some  of  the  Indus- 
tries management  and  workers  together  ap- 
point an  Impartial  chairman  who.  as  a  per- 
■HBent  arbitrator,  prefenta  conflict  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  two  parties.    The  breach, 
dug  by  the  scandalous  exploitation  of  the 
industrial  revolution  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  not  been  entirely  filled  up.  but  it 
la  no  longer  so  deep.    America  is  driving  to- 
ward a  classless  society,  which,  however,  no- 
where implies  a  society  without  s  hierarchy. 
iMn.uDfCB  or  ctTLiusa 


as  between  groups  of 
s  marveloxu  means  of  getting 
together.  To  love,  to  understand  the  same 
works  Is  thf  beginning  of  tmderstandlng  and 
loTlnc  each  ether.  Already  on  this  score 
you  hsve  MSde  great  progress.  Today,  you 
are  the  eowitry  wbose  msssrs  bast  imdcr- 
stand  mtisic.  and  I  mean  good  music.  Tour 
museums  are  not  only  rich,  which  for  you 
t>  easy,  bat  are  directed  by  men.  whose  pur- 
poae  It  Is  not  only  to  sttrsct  people,  but 
also  to  Instruct  them,  which  they  do.  Tour 
universities  are  widely  open,  and  except  lor 
a  few  exceptions  ahenlwfty  dsaaocratlc. 
Tour  Ute^rles.  even  in  tlw  irfBagaa,  are  ad- 
mlrshie,  and  whoever.  In  the  United  States 
to  better  tumaclf.  finds  ready  means 


at    hand.     This 
letters,   this 
waal  culttire 
restilts.     Tou 
erature.   which 
entlsts  lead  the 
cupy  as  large  s 
Intellect  as  in 


respect    for    the    arts    and 

de^re   to   participate    In   uni- 

h  ks  begun  to  produce  great 

ha  re  a  powerful  and  new  lit- 

Kurope    admires:    your   scl- 

world  effort.     You  now  oc- 

}lace  in  the  domain  of  the 

t]|e  circles  of  Industry. 


THESZ   T1  tINCS   MCST  B(   TOLD 


AU  of  which 
well  be  proud 
friends  rej<^ce 
mast  be  told. 
Above  all  It 
plsce  all  of  you 
of  the  old 
temity  amongst 
and  liberty  for 
you  remain 
rlflce  of   a   large 
help   reestabtlah 
of   war   have 
are  by   Instinct. 
under    all 
trodden.    But  t 
people  know 
becauee  of  the 
maneuvers,   som  > 
concluded.  In 
anzlotis    for 
qoMis.  snd  tbat 
all   over   the 
That  IS  false,  bu 
should  know 
main  the  c: 
whom  It  is 

It  Is  ss  a 
grown  and 
in  time  that  you 
and  Lincoln, 
own  country, 
and   equality 
our  studenu 
come   and    take 
know  better  thai  i 
that  when  one 
you.    But  make 


lith 


abo  It 
n<  ise 


al 
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mils 
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fait  If ul 


circv  mstances. 


admirable,  and  you  may 
the  results,  and  we  your 
you.     But  these  things 
nse  who  vrlU   know  them? 
t  be  proclaimed   that  you 
new  forces  at  the  service 
Ideal,  which  was  fra- 
peoples.   equality   of   man, 
kn.     To  this  ideal,  in  fact. 
You  accept  the  sac- 
part  of   your  revenues  to 
people   whom   the   hazards 
ited    less   fortunately:    you 
and   In   all   countries   and 
for    the    down- 
lat  alio,  you  must  let  the 
Because  of  your  silence, 
of  others,  snd  some  false 
very   honest   people  hsve 
conscience,  that  you  srs 
and    economic    con- 
foo  were  supporting  s  Uttle 
the  forces  of  reaction. 
It  Is  necessary  tbat  people 
It  Is  fslse.  that  you  re- 
of  liberty  and  of  those, 
to  deprive  of  It. 

power  that  you   have 

Let  the  world  know 

are  the  country  of  Jefferson 

and  more  within   your 

an  example  of  tolerance 

^  l^lth   an   open   hand   invite 

workers,  our  farmers  to 

note    of    your    progress.     I 

anyone  else  by  experience, 

ets  to  know  you,  one  loves 

jeople  know  you. 


po  itlcsl 


wcrld 


th>t 
:hamp  ons 

wlshdl 

Utersl 
tnuo  phed 
u  are 
^ore 
gi-e 
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SCUDDll^ 


Mr. 

leave  granted 
the    RicoKo, 
poem: 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

0  extend  my  remarks  in 

include    the    following 


THX 


caxAT 

SXHATOS 

(By  the 
They  pass  by. 
To  see.  to  feel 
This  Is  a  timely 
"Do  unto  others. 


Aov  rNTtmx- 


My  fellow  men 
Heal  the  saddenetl 


ned 


The  Ooldeu  Stau 
For  California, 


Life  to  be  even. 
The  needy,  the 
Lift  high  the  tor^h 
Our  land  shall 

Riches  vanish. 
Yet.  In  the  heart 
Love  of  friends. 
Immortal  will 


TO 


: — IN    MXMOSIAM 

UKaanrr  w.  slates 

Old  Philosopher) 

th  problems  In  dally  strife 

to  report  on  life; 
rork.  my  constant  Joy 
to  aid.  I  will  employ. 

me  to  serve  them  well 

heart,  with  fears  to  queU; 

iu  laws,  I  wUl  help  frame 

lustre  to  her  name. 


a  ore 


must  afford  fair  chance 
Infirm,  their  lot  to  enhance; 
that  men  may  truly  see 
preserve  liberty  for  the  free. 

tr  als  and  errors  do  pass 
one's  soul,  forever  cast; 
all  mankind  we  assture 
great  adventure. 


t  J 


be- -the 


SelectJon  of  Juries  in  Federal  Coartt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

or  WEST  vncnoA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmsday.  March  23.  1949 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  extend  in  the 
Record  my  own  remarks  on  H.  R.  3207. 
This  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Subcommittee  No.  4. 
for  open  hearings,  notice  of  which  will 
soon  be  announced  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

House  bill  3207  provides  for  the  draw- 
ing and  selection  of  jurors  In  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  ap- 
point Jury  commissioners,  who  shall  have 
Jurtsdlction  of  this  subject. 

It  amend.5  sections  411  and  412  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

Section  411  is  so  amended  that  those 
selected  for  Jurors  must  be  able  ti  speak 
and  understand  the  Engli.^h  langiiage. 

Section  412  is  so  amended  so  that  all 
Jurors,  grand  and  petit,  must  be  publicly 
drawn  from  a  box.  containing  the  names 
of  not  less  than  1.000  persons,  possessing 
the  qualifications  prescribed  in  section 
411. 

Subsection  412  (a)  authorizes  the 
Judge  of  the  Federal  district  court,  prior 
to  the  l.st  day  of  July  in  each  year,  to 
appoint  two  persons  of  opposite  politics, 
to  serve  as  jury  commissioners.  No  such 
jury  commissioner  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  for  at  least  2  years  after 
the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  he 
was  appointed.  This  section  further 
provides  that  such  commissioners  shall 
have  a  fee  of  $10  per  day  for  each  day 
employed  together  with  mileage  of  10 
cents  per  mile  for  his  traveling  expenses. 

Subsection  412  (b)  provides  that  the 
clerk  of  said  court  shall  notify  each  com- 
missioner of  his  appointment.  It  further 
provides  the  form  of  oath  such  commis- 
sioner shall  subscril)e  to  before  perform- 
ing any  duties  as  such  commissioner,  and 
one  provision  of  such  oath  requires  such 
commissioner  to  "select  none  whom  he 
may  have  been  requested  to  select." 

Subsection  412  (c)  provides  that  such 
jury  commissioners  shall  meet  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July  in  each  year,  at  a 
place  witWn  the  juiisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  at  a  place  named  by  the 
judge,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  list 
of  persons  to  serve  as  jurors  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Subsection  412  (d)  provides  that  such 
commissioners  must  select  ail  jurors 
from  the  last  list  of  qualified  voters  of 
the  various  countries  embraced  in  each 
district  court  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  412  (e)  requires  the  jury 
commissioners  to  keep  in  a  well-bound 
book  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  to  be 
preserved  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 
his  office.  It  further  provides  for  re- 
moval from  offlce  of  such  commissioners 
for  neglect  of  duty,  and  so  forth,  and  for 
fllllng  vacancies  by  the  judge  of  the  court. 
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Subsection  412  ({)  provides  that  a  Hst 
of  the  persons  selected  by  said  commis- 
gioners,  to  serve  as  jurors,  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  said  commissioners  and  be  de- 
livered to  the  clerk  of  said  court  and  by 
him  safely  kept.  Such  list  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection  only  by  the  judge,  clerk 
of  said  court,  and  the  jury  commis- 
sioners. It  further  provides  that  the 
Judge  or  the  jury  commissioners,  may 
strike  from  sucb  list  the  name  of  any 
person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
scandalous  offense,  or  been  gxiHty  of  any 
gro.ss  immorality. 

Subsection  412  (g)  provides  that  at  the 
time  of  making  such  jury  list,  the  com- 
missioners shall  cause  all  the  names  of 
jurors  to  be  written,  each  on  a  separate 
paper,  so  as  to  resemble  each  other  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  so  the  name  shall  not 
be  Tisibie  on  the  outside,  and  deposit  the 
ballota  In  a  secure  box  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Jury  box."  and  shall  be  safely  kept  by 
the  clerk  of  said  court,  and  shall  be 
opened  only  by  the  order  of  the  jury 
commissioners. 

Subsection  412  fh)  provides  tiMt  aO 
jtirors  re<iuired  for  the  trial  of  eaaea.  tn- 
chiding  felony,  shall  be  selected  by  draw- 
ing ballots  from  the  jury  box,  and  the 
peraOM  whose  names  are  written  on  the 
ballots  so  drawn  shall  be  returned  to 
•erve  as  jurors. 

Soksection  421  (i)  provides  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  jury  commissioners, 
upon  notice  served  by  the  Federal  mar- 
shal of  the  district  court,  signed  by  tbo 
clerk,  to  attend  on  a  day  designated  in 
said  notice,  at  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
district  court,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
clerk  of  such  court,  to  draw  the  proper 
number  of  jurors  fronr.  the  jury  box. 

Subsection  412  (j)  provides  that  tf 
cither,  or  both,  of  the  jtiry  coDunission- 
ers  fail  to  attend  as  required  by  such 
notice,  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
•hall  appoint  a  special  commissioner  or 
commissioners,  having  the  proper  quali- 
fications as  required  by  the  act,  to  act  In 
his  or  their  stead,  and  jurors  shall  be 
drawn  by  such  ccmimissioners,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  court  shall  place  a  list  there- 
of in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  marshal 
of  the  district,  at  least  3  days  before  the 
return  day  summoning  said  jurrors  to 
appear  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned 
In  the  summons. 

Subsection  412  (k>  provides  that  when 
jurors  are  to  be  drawn  as  aforesaid,  the 
ballots  in  the  jury  box  shall  be  shaken 
and  mixed  together  by  one  of  the  jury 
commissioners,  and  the  other  jury  com- 
missioner shall  openly  draw  therefrom  as 
many  ballots,  without  inspecting  the 
uunes  written  thereon,  until  the  proper 
numt)er  shall  have  been  drawn,  and  IX 
any  person,  whose  name  is  drawn,  is  un- 
able, by  reason  of  sickness  or  aljsence 
from  home,  or  other  cause,  to  attend  as 
jtiror.  his  name  shall  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  draft  be  returned  to  the  jury 
box;  or  be  be  exempted  by  law.  stricken 
from  the  list,  and  such  ballot  shall  be 
destroyed  and  another  shall  be  drawn  In 
his  stead. 

Subsection  412  (I>  prortdes  that  when 
any  person  is  drawn  and  returned  to 
serve  as  a  Juror,  the  Jury  commisssiotx- 


ers  shall  endorse  on  his  jury  ballot  his 
name  and  the  word  "drawn"  and  place 
it  in  another  box  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  custody  of  the  dei^  and 
opened  only  as  prescribed  by  this  act,  and 
the  date  of  the  draft  shall  be  aiteni 
on  the  list  of  jtirors  opposite  his  name. 

Subsection  412  (m>  provides  that  the 
court,  in  term  time,  may  require  other 
Jurors  to  be  drawn  by  the  clerk  In  the 
presence  of  the  court  whenever  it  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  convenient  dispatch 
of  business. 

House  Resolution  2050  recites  that  Its 
IMirpose  is  to  amend  sections  1864  and 
1865  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
It  seems  that  its  ptirpose  Is  to  amend 
the  sections  411  and  412  of  the  present 
arrangement  of  title  2B  of  the  present 
Code  of  the  United  States  Statutes. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  Mil 
was  reconuDcnded  ttf  the  judges  of  the 
Federal  court  of  the  TMilted  SUtes,  serv- 
ing in  the  State  of  New  York.  T^ere 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  action  on 
the  part  of  these  Federal  judges,  was  to 
sustain  hereafter  the  methods  of  select- 
ing Jurors,  as  used  and  prescribed  by  one 
of  their  number. 

This  btil.  in  aeedOD  (a)  like  the  pres- 
ent law.  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  one  jury  comrntastoner  to  serre  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  court. 

It  further  provides  that  each  com- 
missioner shall  be  a  member  of  the  prin- 
cipal poUtical  party  opposing  tbat  to 
which  the  clerk  to  a  member. 

Section  (b)  iM^scribes  that  the  com- 
pensatkm  of  soch  commissioners  shall  be 
$10  per  day  for  each  day,  not  to  exceed 
5  days  In  any  one  month,  when  such 
commissioner  is  actually  engaged  in  his 
official  duties. 

It  further  provides  however,  that  the 
judge  may  appoint  one  or  more  such 
commissioners  to  full-time  duties  and 
pay.  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
counsel,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
I>er  annum,  with  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed for  clerks. 

Section  (c)  provides  that  the  clerk  of 
the  district  court  and  the  commissioner 
or  commissioners  shall  constitute  the 
Jury  commission  for  the  district.  If  more 
than  one  commissioner  has  been  ap- 
pointed, the  clerk  and  that  commissioner, 
who  has  been  designated  to  serve  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  district,  shall  con- 
stitute the  jury  commission  for  that  part 
of  the  district,  who  shall  act  subject  to 
the  instructions  of  the  judge  of  said 
court. 

It  further  provides  that  the  commis- 
sion shall  have  power  to  transmit  to  pros- 
pective jurors,  questionnaires  approved 
by  the  Judge,  to  determine  whether  any 
person  is  qualified  to  be  selected  as  a 
Juror. 

It  further  provides  that  If  any  person 
refuses  to  answer  any  question  propound- 
ed to  him.  he  Is  subject  to  punishment 
for  contempt  of  court. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  limita- 
tion as  to  such  questions.  The  only  limit 
Is  the  restraint  of  the  commissioner.  Is 
this  unlimited  power  constitutional? 

Section  (d)  provides  for  the  drawing 
of  the  jurors.    This  is  to  be  done  <m  the 


order  of  the  court;  the  names  to  be 
drawn  fn»B  a  box  or  a  wheel;  SM  per- 
sons will  be  aelected.  as  provided  by  sOb- 
section  (e) ;  names  to  be  drawn  publicly 
by  the  clerk  and  jury  commissioner,  or  by 
a  judge  and  Jury  commissioner,  or  by  a 
judge  and  a  clerk. 

This  bill  would  legalise  the  dL<^ret>on- 
ary  system  of  sheeting  Jurors,  as  per- 
fected by  presiding  Judge  Knox  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  who  be- 
cause of  his  life  tenure  in  ofDce.  is  not 
subject  to  control  or  curb  of  his  activities 
by  any  department  of  government. 

This  Mil  empowers  the  judge  himself 
to  hand-pick  and  select  every  juror,  and 
may  act  as  district  attorney  and  a  jury 
commissioner,  whenever,  in  hLs  opinioa. 
he  is  not  restricted  to  the  duties  of  a 
judge. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  to  prevent  the  apfntatpent  of  a 
hand-picked  derk  and  hand-picked  jury 
who  also  are  assured  of 
for  ItfO,  so  long  as  they  obey 
thdr  ■Miter's  vulw  and  cootmue  to 
hand-pick  jurors  at  his  nqanH. 

Congress  during  the  past  15t  years, 
has  failed  in  its  duties  to  guarantee  in 
Federal  courts,  fair  and  Impartial  trials 
to  defendants  It  Is  the  doty  of  Congress 
Impoord  opon  tt  by  the  Oonstttutloo.  It 
Is  a  doty  Congress  eaanot  delegate  to 
others  without  endsngartag  the  very 
precious  Uberties  of  the  people. 

To  permit  the  Judges  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  hand-pick  jurors,  and  then 
permit  the  Judge  to  tell  these  same  Jurors 
that  he  beUeves  the  evidence  offered  In 
any  case  is,  in  his  opinion  only,  sufficient 
to  convict,  is  contrary  to  every  law  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

What  can  you  expect?  What  do  you 
get? 

A  court-directed  verdict  of  conviction, 
without  the  court  running  a  chance  of 
reversal,  because  an  appeal  does  not  lie 
for  the  failure  of  the  Judge  to  tnily  com- 
preh«id  the  evidence,  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  established  law  of  the  States. 

How  is  the  list  of  possible  jurors  com- 
piled in  Federal  district  courts?  No  one 
ever  knew,  or  was  ever  told  until  recently 
by  Judge  John  C.  Knox,  of  New  York, 
when  he  admitted  that  he  selected  his 
jury  after  consulting  the  "social  regis- 
ter. Who's  Who  in  New  York.  lists  of  col- 
lege alumni,  and  lists  submitted  by  large 
business  firms."  No  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  Jury  that  would  represent  a  cross 
section  of  his  district,  bat  every  effort 
was  made  to  secure  a  Jury  that  would 
have  the  same  view  of  government  and 
evidence  as  directed  by  him.  Does  any- 
one but  this  judge  himself  beheve  justice 
can  be  administered  in  this  prejudiced 
manner? 

Americans  love  their  courts.  Many 
Americans  fear  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  State  cxxirtM  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  empaneling  or  selections 
of  jurors.  State  court  judges  are  pre- 
cluded from  expressing  any  opinion  to 
the  Jury  upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

Federal  courts  express  and  argue  to 
the  jury,  under  guise  of  Instructions, 
their  opinimm  on  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence. 
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Federal  Judges  Interfere  and  direct 
the  empaneling  of  Jurors,  and  select 
jurors  that  do  not  represent  p  proper 
cross  section  of  the  community. 

What  chances  does  a  man  have  for  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  in  a  court  where 
the  judge  may  argue  the  evidence  before 
his  own  hand-picked  jury. 

State  legislatures  have  provided  by 
statute,  in  e%'ery  State  of  the  Union, 
against  such  conduct  and  performance 
on  the  part  of  their  judges. 

There  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  H.  R.  1423,  that 
will  prevent  Federal  judges  from  argu- 
ing before  the  jury  and  expressing  their 
views  of  the  evidence  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases.  In  other  words,  it  will  pre- 
vent the  judge  from  acting  as  attorney 
for  one  side  or  the  other. 

H.  R.  3207  will  prohibit  the  judge  from 
interfering  in  any  manner  with  the  jury 
commissioners  in  their  duties  of  selecting 
and  designating  the  persons  who  shall 
serve  as  jurors  in  the  Federal  courts,  and 
will  take  from  the  judge  the  power  to  act 
as  jury  commissioner  extraordinary. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  throw  around  the  practice  in 
the  Federal  courts  the  same  security  that 
State  legislators  have  been  wise  enough 
to  injure  the  people  of  their  State,  when- 
ever they  are  required  to  commence  or 
defend  action  at  law  therein. 


Developmeat  of  the  Missouri  River  Basis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    UO>rTAMA 

nt  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Di.spatch. 
dated  respectively  March  3  and  March 
7.  1949. 

These  editorials  discuss  the  failure  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and  the  need 
for  a  single  coordinated  program  such 
as  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  t^  St.  Louis  Post-DUpatcb  of  Mardi 
3,  1»4»] 

KIPS  TIUZ  row  MTA 

As  Senator  Uukkat  and  12  colleagues  In- 
troduce the  fourth  MVA  bUl,  the  moment  Is 
propitious. 

The  Pick -Sloan  plan,  with  which  the  Army 
engineers  and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  have 
trted  to  forastall  UVA.  has  discredited  Itself 
more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly  than  any- 
one couid  have  hoped. 

Its  failure  to  win  the  respect  of  the  people 
of  the  valley  themselves  was  shown  recently 
when  the  Nebraska  Legislature  rejected  an 
appoal  by  the  Army  engineers  for  a  vote  of 
confidence.  It  was  shown  again  when  the 
North  Dakota  House  voted  to  ask  Congress 
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North  Dakota  Senate  came 
of  doing  the  same  thing. 

Valley,  for  either  cham- 

legislature  to  reject  TVA,  or 

doing  so  as  did  the  North 
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cent  of  the  appropriations.  Proportionately 
the  Army  engineers  have  done  eight  times 
better  for  themselves!  And  this  is  the  record 
of  the  "plan"  which  the  Army  engineers 
represent  as  giving  appropriate  emphasis  to 
every  phase  of  the  development. 

While  there  Is  still  time — before  error  on 
s  mammoth  scale  has  been  built  Into  the 
Missouri  Valley  for  generations  to  come— 
this  region  deserves  better  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  by  enactment  of  an  MVA. 


Beef  and  Veal  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  careful  study  of  the  agricultural 
program  will  Indicate  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  subsidizing  the  production  of 
soil-depleting  crops,  and  at  the  same  time 
subsidizing  exports  of  soil-depleting 
crops.  This  hardly  fits  in  with  our  soil- 
conservation  program. 

The  administration  program  has  re- 
duced the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  to  the  lowest  number  in 
50  years,  and  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  5-year  period. 

The  livestock  industry  is  in  constant 
jeopardy  because  of  our  trade  agreement 
programs.  Livestock  farming  is  closely 
associated  with  soil  conservation  and  also 
with  a  desirable  farm  economy.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  show  we 
have  been  on  a  beef-import  basis  ever 
since  the  Underwood  tariff  days,  except 
for  two  short  periods  during  World  Wars 
I  and  n.  The  duty  has  been  reduced 
time  after  time  on  livestock  products. 
The  report  will  show  that  peanuts,  rice, 
and  tobacco  still  have  the  much  criti- 
cized Smoot-Hawley  tariff  protection. 
In  addition  an  embargo  has  been  placed 
on  cotton  importation. 

If  beef  imports  were  given  the  same 
duty  protection  enjoyed  by  cotton  and 
some  of  the  other  soil-depleting  crops, 
the  American  beef  market  could  and 
would  be  supplied  by  the  American 
larmer.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  beef  and  veal 
of  the  Nation  is  derived  from  cattle  kept 
for  milk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  take  the  matter  of  the 
so-called  section  32  funds  as  they  relate 
to  agricultural  products.  These  come 
mostly  from  the  imports  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  Wool  is  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  import.  Now  the  sec- 
tion 32  funds  have  been  used  to  subsidize 
cotton  exports  and  also  to  subsidize  the 
domestic  use  of  cotton.  These  funds  are 
also  used  to  subsidize  tobacco  exports 
and  even  to  the  extent  of  subsidizing 
the  tobacco  which  is  ground  up  for  fer- 
tilizer and  insecticides.  In  other  words. 
we  have  a  program  In  which  the  section 
32  funds,  which  are  obtained  by  taking 
30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts  and 
setting  them  aside  to  be  used  to  dispose 
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of  agricultural  surpluses  are  actually 
being  used,  not  for  the  purpose  Intended, 
but  to  subsidize  soil -depleting  crops, 
particularly  cotton  and  tobacco.    It  just 


does  not  seem  as  though  the  Agxlculture 
Department  was  really  interested  In  pro- 
tecting the  industries  in  this  country 
which  actually  provide  real  soil  fertility. 


The  livestock  Industry  helps  to  keep  up 
our  soil  fertility. 

A  table  showing  imports  of  beef  and 
veal  follows: 


Beef  and  veal:  United  States  tmports  for  txmsumption.  by  kinds,  by  prinetpal  sources,  1948  » 


Coaotry 

Freab  cbiiled.  or  froten 

Prefwred  or  preserved 

Total  bcc 

Beef 

v«» 

Canned  beef  and  corned 
b«cr 

Beef  sod  Teal,  pidkM 
oreorcd 

isnd  vca 

QasDtitr 

Tsiue 

Qaaatitr 

Vakie 

Quantity    j      Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Qosntity 

Value 

AtatotiBa.. 
Csnada 

FnuBdt 

msi'm 

"Kiaim 

iuisfijtt* 

a,Mt.l4S 
UXTK 

a,i«,37» 

3t0O.»( 
r  137.181 

7,«SiSlS 
64.433 

i><Ma* 

4r.ig7 

<tU,3W 

aii«7,«4 

1100,173 
XMCnC 
«8,S»I 

AsStn 

S3lk3aBt«B 

— — 

7,f78.M7 

All  ocber.'" 



"iri'ibi" 

""•«.«• 

m 

» 

7,aM.n« 
i.xn.  5t« 

Total 

sll  coontries  ..  

70, 16S.  006  1  21. 52S.  828 

1M3,7M 

I,«^656 

12a,0Pl.tt5  1  4L373.013  i    3.SaO.?70 

IMS  4« 

a^  020, 744 

t&.sa,9n 

>  Preliminary. 

Pourtr:  Compiled  from  ofBolal  statistics  of  tbe  U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce  (U.  8.  Tarifl  Commifliaii.  February  !»•>. 


Beef  and  veal:  United  States  exports  of 
dOToestic  merchandise.  1948  > 


Kind 

Quantity 

Value 

Beef  and  \n\: 

Fresh  or  frocen        . 

Potin4» 
3.735,(34 

»,  338,171 

Hdc  led  or  cared 

Beef.  cufwL- 

1,&1 7,080 
2,3««,176 

ToWl 

15,4rti,740 

«,  464. 427 

'  Preliminary. 

Soiirce  Compiled  from  official  sUtistics  of  t\.f  V.  S. 
DqMurl^Dent  of  Commerce  (U  8.  Tarifl  Comuiiss>ion. 
Jebraary  1949). 

This  chart  boiled  down  shows  over 
208.000.000  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  im- 
ported—our exports  15.000,000  plus 
pounds.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
above  tables  are  for  boned  meat  and 
does  not  cover  the  additional  419,000  head 
of  cattle  which  were  imported  from  Can- 
ada in  194«.  It  does  not  include  the 
nearly  150.000.000  pounds  of  carmed 
meat,  representing  700,000  head  of  cat- 
tle, which  we  are  obligated  to  take  from 
Mexico. 

If  the  United  States  were  self-sufficient 
in  beef  and  veal,  miilions  of  doUao-s  could 
be  saved  from  the  amount  being  spent 
in  storing  grains  and  millions  more  could 
be  saved  by  making  export  subsidies  on 
soil-depleting  crops  unnecessary.  If  we 
are  to  continue  the  importing  of  such 
huge  amounts  of  meat  and  the  present 
antilivestock  attitude  is  to  prevail,  we 
will  certainly  want  to  increase  the  size 
of  our  elevators  and  com  cribs  in  order 
to  store  all  of  these  grain  surpluses.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  as  the  imports  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  in- 
crease, the  greater  the  need  will  be  for 
facilities  to  store  our  grain. 

If  the  United  States  supplied  the  wool 
needed  and  used,  our  meat  prices  to  the 
consumer  would  be  lower,  and  meat 
would  be  more  plentiful.  If  we  replaced 
the  acreage  of  unneeded  soil  depleting 
crops  with  crops  used  in  livestock  farm- 
ing, untold  millions  could  be  saved  the 
taxpayers  because  we  would  not  need  to 
sut>sldize  the  production  of  the  soil-de- 
pleting crops  and  would  not  see  the  pub- 
lic funds  used  to  subsidiae  the  exports  of 
the  soil -depleting  crops.  In  other  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  our  present 
agricultural   program   is   upside   down. 


This  is  apparent  when  one  realizes  that 
In  1948.  there  was  the  largest  importa- 
tion of  beef  and  veal  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 


Bif  Basiness  Wants  Basins-Point  System 
Restoreii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Union  Parmer  for  March  1949 
includes  a  leading  article  on  continuing 
efforts  being  nade  to  nullify  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  outlawing  the  bas- 
Ing-point  system.    The  article  follows: 

MowoPOLT  Gaiks  Point  in  Basinc-Poikt 
Fight 

Washincton,  D.  C. — That  big  business  is 
still  able  to  operate  in  tbe  Nation's  Capital 
deaplte  the  result  of  tbe  election  Is  shown 
by  the  action  of  a  House  committee  the  first 
of  this  month. 

The  HouEc  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  bUJ  H.  R.  2222  which  In  effect 
negates  a  recent  fiuprane  Court  decision 
wfak^  outlawed  the  b— e  point  price  sys- 
tem long  used  by  monoptdlsts  to  cnatfi  com- 
petition and  prevent  industrial  development 
of  the  South  and  West. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  legalize  freight 
absorption,  phantom  freight,  and  uniform 
methods  of  prtelng  which  had  been  used  for 
years  by  United  States  Steel,  tbe  Cement 
Triist,  and  other  bustneas  groups  to  effec- 
tivsly  strangle  competition. 

PSTTON    OBJECra 

Farmers  Union  President  Patton  {votested 
the  favorable  action  of  the  House  ooounittee 
In  a  letter  to  BpeaJcer  IUtbcbm. 

**The  approval  of  this  legislation."  said 
Patton.  "without  public  bearings  Is  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  because  tbe  bill  threat- 
ens our  economic  and  political  denuxa'acy." 

Patton  pointed  out  that  this  action  of  the 
Hotise  Judiciary  Committee  was  part  of  a 
pattern  which  has  developed  in  the  last 
year  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  put  on  by 
the  monopolists  found  guilty  by  the  Supreme 
OoTirt. 

Be  saM.  "^  want  to  emplHMhK  the  fact 
that  outlawing  freight  abaorptkm  when  iC 


Is  tised  to  stifle  competition  in  no  way  pre- 
vented bTxstnessmen  from  absorbing  freight 
when  necessary  to  meet  competition. 

"No  new  legislation  is  nesdsd  at  this  time. 
The  whole  campaign  is  designed  to  weaken 
and  undermine  our  antitrust  laws  and  pave 
the  way  for  monopoly." 


Hcl^inc  Our  Teadicrs  Combat  Coa« 
manism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire  Morning  Union,  published  in  Man- 
chester. N.  H..  tmder  date  of  March  22. 
1949.  entitled  "Hewing  Our  Teachers 
Combat  Communism": 
BE-pnvG   ous  rescHEKS   oombat  coMinTinsM 

The  announcement  of  the  edtieatlotk  poli- 
cies commission  of  the  National  UdsieaOooml 
Association  that  it  will  publish  recommenda- 
tions in  the  near  future  to  help  teachers 
meet  the  challenge  of  communism  in  our 
schools  Is  Immensely  important. 

These  leaden  predict  that  the  cold  war 
sgaiixst  the  Soviet  Hnkm  will  probably  eon- 
tlnue  ontU  children  la  the  grammar  scbools 
have  grown  into  adulthood — an  outlook  that 
places  a  txcmeDdouB  responsibiUty  on  the 
American  teaching  profession  today. 

A  good  dsel  of  ettort  is  being  directed  In 
▼arious  parts  of  the  country  toward  weeding 
out  Communist  propagaxMlists  from  our  high 
school  and  college  faculties.  This  work  Is 
highly  Important.  Ciiecklng  the  process  of 
subversion  In  our  schools  by  eliminating 
Communists  and  Commtmlst  stooges  from 
our  teaching  staffs  should  be  pressed  with- 
out any  equivocation. 

But  necessary  as  this  procaar  is,  it  con- 
stitutes a  negative  approach.  In  addition  to 
stifling  Communist  propaganda,  there  should 
be  ■o«tM»  positive  effort  to  present  the  de- 
fects and  dangers  of  comontmism  so  as  to 
create  a  definite  understanding  on  the  part 
of  our  young  peo{de  coocsming  the  menaca 
facing  ail  free  peoples  today.  And  this  eflbrt 
should  begin  with  ycimger  pupils  tn  our 
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and  not  be  left  to  schools 
«C  kli^Mr  •tfueatkkn. 

Tta*  ediication  poUdes  conunlsslon  of  the 
NSA  has  not  outUaed  in  detail  pat  wtuit 
form  Its  profram  of  guidance  to  Uachers 
vlll  take.  A  final  draft  will  not  be  made 
until  a  rough  outline  has  been  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  association,  and 
been  glTen  their  approral.  But  in  a  general 
way.  the  program  would  be  designed  to  pre- 
mnt  tiM  real  facts  about  communism — its 
Tipresrton  of  freedom.  Its  complete  subjec- 
tion of  the  individual  to  state  control,  the 
fallacy  of  its  economic  pretensions,  and  its 
program  of  world  domination.  To  which 
WDOld  be  added,  by  way  at  contrast,  a  sur- 
vey ot  the  benefits  of  American  free  izxstl- 
tutions. 

A  program  of  this  kind  is  essential  to 
American  education  today.  The  soundness 
of  the  movement  for  Its  adoption  is  evi- 
denced by  the  caliber  of  the  leaders  who  have 
It  iKuler  adTtaaoMfit.  which  Include  such 
men  as  General  SIsenhower.  president  of  Co- 
limibla  University:  William  Jansen.  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  New  York  City;  and 
O.  C.  Carmichael.  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foiindation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. 


MastaBf  s  Promoted 
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HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAi.TroaN:.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  two  distinguished  officers 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  Brig.  Gen.  M.  H. 
Silverthom  and  Brig.  Gen.  R.  A.  Robin- 
son, had  been  selected  for  promotion  to 
major  peneral.  Aside  from  *.he  fact  that 
these  officers  are  highly  deserving  of  such 
an  honor,  their  selection  to  two-star  rank 
has  an  added  significance.  Brigadier 
Generals  Silverthorn  and  Robinson  both 
began  their  service  careers  as  privates, 
and  have  steadily  progressed  through 
the  enlisted  and  commissioned  grades. 
Consequently.  I  believe  that  members  of 
this  House  who  are  Interested  in  pre- 
serving equal  opportunity  for  promotion 
for  all  members  of  the  armed  services 
win  be  gratified  by  this  example  of  how 
the  Marine  Corps  assures  unrestricted 
opportunities  for  able  enlisted  men  to 
achieve  general  officer  rank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  an  article  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  January 
22,  1948,  giving  pertinent  information 
on  the  careers  of  Brig.  Gen.  Merwln  H. 
Silverthom  and  Brig.  Gen.  Ray  A.  Rob- 
inson, of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  have  re- 
cently been  selected  for  promotion  to 
major  general: 

Oeneral  Silverthom.  currently  on  duty  In 
the  ofOce  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
WM  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Merit  and 
tlM  Dtetlngulabed  Service  Medal  for  hU  war- 
time senrioaa  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Third 
Amphibious  Corps. 

Bom  in  Minneapolis  on  September  22, 
laOO,  Ocnrral  Silverthom  attended  the  Uni- 
versity cf  Mlnneaota  before  enlisting  in  the 
Marine  Corps  on  April  27.  1917.    Leas  than 
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Harold  L.  Ickes) 
the  Fair  Deal  Congress  have 
skating  on  that  patch  of 


thin  ice  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  I 
have  been  expecting  every  day  to  see  some 
soul,  hardier  than  the  rest,  do  an  exhibit 
labeled  "Dl  Giorgio."  A  long-drawn-out 
strike  of  farm  workers  against  a  corporation 
operating  a  fruit  ranch  covering  14  square 
miles  In  Kern  County,  Calif.,  throws  an 
extraordinary  light  on  how  the  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  can  be  used  to  protect 
and  maintain  a  system  of  Industrial  feu- 
dalism. 

Several  times  I  have  called  attention  to 
this  struggle  of  farm  workers  to  better  their 
condition,  and  twice  have  had  held  over  me 
a  threat  of  legal  action.  The  notorious 
Associated  Farmers  of  California  with  which 
the  Di  Giorgio  Corp.  Is  affiliated,  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  reprint  one  of  my  columns 
In  full  (despite  the  fact  that  It  was  copy- 
righted) In  an  expensive  brochure  which, 
by  one  less  tolerant  than  I,  might  have 
been  regarded  as  an  attempted  smear.  As 
for  my  Involuntary  contribution  to  It,  I 
heartily  recommend  It  as  a  concise  statement 
of  the  essential  facts  back  of  the  Dl  Giorgio 
strike. 

The  walkout  occurred  on  October  1.  1947, 
when  company  officials  turned  down  the 
workers'  request  for  a  hearing  of  their  grie- 
vances. They  had  organized  in  the  pre- 
ceding spring,  and  had  been  chartered  as  a 
local  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  an 
affiliate  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mediation  efforts  of  the  Kern  County  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  having  failed,  a  direct 
appeal  was  made  to  Joseph  Dl  Giorgio,  head 
of  the  farm  corporation.  Mr.  Dl  Giorgio  had 
won  respect  by  his  amicable  dealings  with 
other  A.  P.  of  L.  unions,  and  an  open-minded 
hearing  by  him  had  been  confidently  antici- 
pated. But  no  reply  came,  and  1.100  of  the 
1,345  Dl  Giorgio  farmers  stopped  work.  Pick- 
et lines  were  set  up  around  the  ranch,  and  the 
longest  strike  of  farm  workers  in  American 
labor  history  was  under  way. 

At  first  the  company  tried  to  smother  the 
strike  with  Imported  labor.  The  union  has 
charged  in  hearings  before  the  United  States 
Senate  that  It  even  went  to  the  extreme  of 
hiring.  In  defiance  of  law.  Mexican  nationals 
smuggled  across  the  border  In  the  dead  of 
night.  Strong-arm  methods  failed  to  choke 
off  a  flow  of  supplies  contributed  to  the 
strikers.  The  more  bitter  the  company  at- 
tack, the  more  solid  became  the  support  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L..  whose  President,  William 
Green,  made  personal  appeals  on  behalf  of  the 
strikers. 

An  attempt  to  smear  the  striking  union  as 
"Communist-led"  was  exploded  In  hearings 
by  State  authorities  and  the  union  was  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  During  this  phase 
some  gunman,  whose  Identity  Is  still  un- 
known, shot  through  a  window  In  an  at- 
tempt to  murder  the  president  of  the  strik- 
ing union,  and  very  nearly  did  so. 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  farm  corpo- 
ration's resort  to  the  use  (or  misuse,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  were  summarized  In  a  statement  recently 
made  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  by  President  H.  L.  Mitchell  of 
the  National  Farm  Labor  Union: 

•  Between  raids  by  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice." he  said,  "which  apprehended  aliens  on 
the  ranch,  the  Dl  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp.  man- 
aged to  produce  a  crop  with  scab  labor,  and 
began  shipping  it  to  market.  Union  pickets 
followed  the  trucks  and  rode  tanks  of  wine  to 
their  destinations,  and  there  appealed  to 
other  A.  F.  of  L.  union  members  to  refuse  to 
handle  the  products." 

It  was  at  this  point,  its  own  efforts  to  crush 
the  strike  having  failed,  that  the  Dl  Giorgio 
corporation  fell  back  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Charging  a  secondary  boycott,  it  appealed  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  an 
Injunction.  Its  lawyers  argued  that  althoutrh 
farm  workers  are  denied  any  benefits  under 
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the  law.  Its  penalties  apply  to  them.  Ironi- 
cally, from  the  workers'  viewpoint,  it  was  on 
Independence  Day  of  last  year  that  the  strik- 
ing farmers  were  notified  that  the  Federal 
court  In  Fresno.  Calif.,  had  Issued  an  Injunc- 
tion forbidding  them  to  sectire  the  help  of 
other  union  men  and  women  through  the 
refusal  of  the  latter  to  handle  Di  Giorgio 
products. 

Since  then,  the  story  has  been  chiefly  one 
of  litigation.  Meantime,  the  strike  goes  on. 
with  the  farm  worker  seemingly  at  the  short 
end  of  a  grotesquely  un-American  doctrine 
"made  In  California."  that  while  he  is  subject 
to  the  restrictive  provisions  of  a  law.  he  is 
ineligible  when  it  comes  to  those  which  would 
protect  him.  At  this  distance,  so  far  as  the 
striker  is  concerned,  it  looks  like  a  case  of 
"Heads  you  win.  tails  I  lose."  A  shell  game 
by  comparison  would  seem  altruistic. 

In  view  of  the  great  respect  for  the  law  so 
far  evidenced  by  the  Associated  Farmers  of 
California,  I  hereby  waive  the  protection  of 
my  copyright,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  that 
group  of  liberty-loving  Americans  reprint  this 
column  in  another  brochure.  m 


The  Chickens  Come  Home  to  Roost 
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HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NKBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  have  a  look  at  the  Gov- 
ernment reports  on  poultry  and  eggs. 
The  1948  imports  of  poultir  meat  were 
the  highest  in  14  years  of  record,  and 
almost  tripled  those  of  1947. 

The  report  shows  that  there  were 
34,000.000  pounds  of  dressed  chicken  im- 
ported in  1948,  as  compared  with  12,000.- 
000  pounds  in  1947.  The  1935-39  annual 
average  was  2,000.000  pounds. 

There  were  6.000,000  pounds  of  dressed 
weight  turkey  imported.  This  compared 
to  2.000.000  pounds  in  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Government 
took  12,000,000  dozen  eggs  off  the  mar- 
ket. Since  May  of  1948.  the  Government 
has  bought  more  than  1,500.000.000  eggs. 
These  eggs  were  shelled,  dried,  and  added 
to  the  Government's  huge  stock  pile  of 
egg  powder.  In  1948.  the  total  domestic 
supply  of  eggs  was  about  395  eggs  per 
capita.  The  civilian  consumption  was 
388  eggs. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Govern- 
ment is  supporting  egg  prices  through- 
out the  country.  They  offer  to  buy  eggs 
from  Midwest  egg  dryers  who  pay  pro- 
ducers a  minimiun  of  35  cents  a  dozen. 
When  the  Midwest  producers  cannot 
get  that  price  from  egg  handlers  and 
shippers,  they  can  sell  to  the  processors 
and  the  Government  gets  another  load 
of  eggs.  The  support  price  for  eggs  in 
the  Midwest  is  about  35  cents  a  dozen. 
It  reaches  55  cents  In  Maine. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  imports  of  eggs — 
about  2.000,000  dozen  compared  to  only 
1.000,000  dozen  in  1947.  Most  of  these 
eggs  come  from  Canada. 

At  the  Geneva  Tariff  Conference,  the 
duty  on  poultry  was  reduced  from  4  to  2 
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cents  a  pound.  The  dressed  poultry 
from  6  to  3  cents  a  pound.  Dried  eggs 
from  27  to  17  cents  a  pound,  and  fresh 
eggs  from  10  cents  to  3.5  cents  per  pound. 
This  3.5  cents  per  pound  is  not  even  a  10 
percent  ad  valorem  duty.  There  are 
many  producers  of  eggs  and  poultry  in 
the  Midwest  who  are  unable  to  get  the 
support  price  for  their  products.  At  the 
same  time  we  reduced  the  tariff  on  poul- 
try and  eggs,  so  as  to  make  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  get  a  support  price.  If 
the  administration  intends  to  continue 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, they  will  certainly  invite  larger  and 
larger  imports  of  these  products  into  the 
United  States.  It  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  to  support  the  price  of 
the  product  in  this  coimtry,  on  which 
the  same  administration  invites  large  ex- 
ports from  other  countries.  Does  this 
make  sense? 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
some  of  the  agreements  made  at  the 
Geneva  Conference,  not  only  on  eggs, 
but  many  other  agricultural  products 
will  soon  place  oiir  agricultural  economy 
In  a  precarious  condition.  Our  present 
agricultural  program,  when  you  com- 
pare it  with  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
really  means  that  we  now  propose  to 
support  the  agricultural  products  all  over 
the  world.  If  that  is  done,  these  agricul- 
tural products,  under  our  lowered  tariff, 
can  flood  the  American  market  for  our 
Government  is  obligated  to  support  the 
price  on  these  markets.  This  must  be 
done  in  competition  with  cheap  labor  and 
other  production  methods  in  countries 
aU  over  the  world. 


dlMater  for  the  United  SUtes.  In  every  elec- 
tion for  the  last  16  years  that  leading  organ 
of  the  Republican  Party  has  appealed  to  the 
voters  to  save  themselves  and  the  country 
from  the  awful  flnanclsl  catastrophe  the 
Democrats  were  sure  to  bring  upon  them. 

But  now  It  turns  out  that  during  all  these 
frightful  years  the  Chicago  Trlbtme  has  been 
thriving  and  prospering  as  never  before  In  Its 
history. 

In  a  page  advertisement  In  a  New  York 
newspaper  the  Chicago  Republican  organ 
gives  some  amazing  figures.  Theee  figure* 
reveal  that  in  1933,  the  year  the  Democrat* 
started  the  country  toward  disaster,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  carried  only  15,801,051  lines  of 
advertising.  But  during  the  next  5  years. 
while  the  Democrats  were  ruining  the  coun- 
try, its  advertising  business  was  boosted  to 
19.206.873  lines  in  1938.  And  in  the  next  5 
years  of  Democratic  Inefliciency  m  Washing- 
ton, the  Tribime'6  volume  of  advertising  btial- 
ness  Jumped  to  24,263.295  lines.  That  was  in 
1943. 

But  the  big  news  is  yet  to  come.  In  spite 
of  all  the  Chicago  paper  could  do.  the  Demo- 
crats continued  in  power  for  another  5  years 
and  by  the  end  of  that  period  of  ruin  the 
Chicago  Tribunes  advertising  volume  had 
climbed  to  the  unprecedented  total  of  42  681  - 
608  lines  in  1948. 

And  now  the  Trlbime  boasts  that  In  1948 
its  advertising  business  was  "the  largest  ever 
placed  in  a  year  In  any  newspaper— or  any 
other  publlcaUon  In  the  world."  With  lu 
millions  of  new  income  a«  a  result  of  better 
business  under  Democrats  than  it  ever 
enjoyed  under  RepubUcan  administrations, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  certainly  Is  not  among 
those  who  have  been  ruined  by  the  Democrats. 


Not  AmoBi:  the  Ruined 
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Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  years  of  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Nation, 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  New  Deal 
has  destroyed  free  enterprise.  You  con- 
tinue to  hear  it  in  relation  to  President 
Truman's  Pair  Deal.  I  submit  that  we 
could  fill  the  Record  for  many  weeks  by 
citing  one  example  after  another  of  the 
wonderful  progress  made  in  this  country 
since  the  Democrats  took  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  1933. 

Because  of  the  frequent  criticism  lodged 
against  the  Democratic  administration  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  I  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  extend  my  remarks  and  enclose 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  March 
20. 1949,  issue  of  the  Journal  and  Sentinel 
of  Winston-Salem.  N.  C,  showing  that 
this  newspaper  has  faired  pretty  well; 

NOT    AMONG    THX    KCTINXD 

Ever  since  the  Democrats  took  over  the 
Federal  Government  back  in  1933,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribime  has  been  predicting  economic 


SpeakiBf  of  Pyramid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Truman  administration  has  set  an 
example  in  pyramiding  which  perhaps 
has  stirred  the  passion  of  the  people  to 
try  a  hand  at  the  game. 

Our  national  debt  has  been  pyramided. 
The  Federal  expenses  has  been  pyra- 
mided. The  Federal  pay  roll  has  been 
pyramided.  The  President's  salary  has 
been  pyramided.  Federal  taxes  are  to 
be  pyramided.  But,  lest  the  pec^le  are 
tempted  to  go  too  far  in  this  losing  game. 
I  am  inserting  a  warning  arising  out  of 
an  old  case  of  gambling  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Catron. 

An  act  of  Tennessee,  passed  in  1817. 
declared  that  any  person  convicted  of 
gaming  or  betting  upon  any  games  of 
hazard  should  be  disqualified  to  hold  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit.  Smith  had  been 
convicted  of  gaming  by  lottery  and  had 
been  fined  only  $5.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Tennessee  had  moved  for  a  writ 
of  error  on  the  ground  that  disqualifica- 
tion would  be  added.  In  the  opinion 
delivered  by  Judge  Catron  in  this  case. 
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he    Uiui    condemned    the    practice    of 
gambling: 


Like  other  pwitoni  vhlch  affltate  the  great 
xnas  of  the  cx>ixiaaraBlty  tt  lie*  donnant  until 
once  arooaed.  and  tlien  with  the  contagion 
oS  pestilence  it  sweeps  morals,  motives  to 
honest  purvulta.  and  Indtistry  into  the  Tortez 
ot  vice:  unhinges  tiM  principles  of  religion 
and  common  honesty:  the  mind  becomes 
uaflOTsmable  and  is  dssUofsd  to  all  useful 
puipusw:  chances  of  sooosSBful  gambling 
alone  are  looked  to  for  prosperity  in  life, 
even  for  the  daily  means  of  subsistence; 
trembling  anxiety  for  success  in  lotteries, 
at  the  faro  bank,  or  loo  Uble.  exclude  all 
other  thoughts. 

Expectation  is  disappointed;  more  losses 
are  sustained;  the  highly  excited  desperate 
feelings  are  kindled  by  dmnkenness.  from 
uhlch  arises  a  wretch,  with  a  recklessness 
and  desolation  ot  feeling,  that  the  genius  of 
a  Shakespeare  or  a  Uilton  could  not.  nor 
can  any  man.  describe.  Swindling,  forgery, 
theft — every  crime  that  extreme  necessity 
and  outcast  desperation  can  suggest  to  a 
man.  lost  to  all  the  moral  ties,  though 
guarded  against,  are  likely  shortly  to  follow 
in  the  train.  We  ask  him  who  has  known 
the  world  and  the  ways  of  men  as  they  are. 
not  as  they  should  be.  are  these  not  truths? 
Have  you  seen  tlie  poisoned  arrow  pierce  the 
dTUtod  victim?  Have  you  seen  him  driven 
to  ^Mfieratlon.  and  end  his  misery  in  self 
dwtruction?  Have  you  yourself  felt  the 
sting  of  this  deadly  poison?  If  you  have 
known  and  felt  these,  you  can.  tfnd  do  under- 
stand us.  Who  that  has  gambled  much,  and 
to  excess,  has  not  partly  seen  and  felt  in  a 
thousand  shapes  the  picture  of  misery  here 
sketched,  presenting  Instance  of  mental  de- 
gradation and  agony,  melancholy  as  any 
with  which  offended  heaven  has  ever  per- 
mitted the  mind  of  man  to  be  afflicted? 

He  who  imagines  this  to  be  extravagant 
fancy  has  never  sat  ut  a  loo  table,  dealing 
at  then  dollars  and  forfeiting  a  hundred  for 
perhaps  a  week  together,  or  a  half  week, 
without  sleep  or  ceasing  to  play.  If  he  has, 
When  young,  he  will  appreciate  the  feeling 
(should  his  head  now  be  gray)  that  induces 
him  to  look  back  with  awe  upon  the  vices 
and  misfortunes  of  bis  youth:  he  may  be 
rked  as  the  earnest  advocate  of  highly 
statutes,  to  deter  his  son  from  similar 
upon  the  laws  of  Ood.  and  the 
laws  of  this.  and.  we  could  hope,  of  every 
civilized  land. 

Judge  Catron  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee  from  1824  to  1836 
.He  served  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  28 
years. 


Vcteraas'  Pensioo  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mis&.'ssn>n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
discussion  of  this  legislation  the  question 
arx»5e  as  to  the  discharge  requirements 
for  eilgibUity.  I  believe  that  the  phrase 
now  In  the  law  and  in  the  bill  us  reported 
"other  than  dishonorable"  Is  the  best  lan- 
guage, and  the  language  which  will  per- 
mit the  greatest  equily  to  be  done  each 
Individual  veteran.  Under  this  *Tf^wgt 
the  Veteran.«>'  AdmlnlslraUon  can  review 
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those  discharg(s  about  which  there  is  a 
question  and  laake  a  decision  on  each 
individual  case  on  its  merits.  In  order 
that  we  may  have  the  fullest  information 


on  the  subject 
excerpts  from 
port  on  the  G 
this  subject,  a.« 
in  the  Senate 
from  House 
ninth  Congre 
of  blue  dlschar 
criteria  for  di 
of  the  Army,  N 


for  future  record,  insert 
he  House  committee  re- 
bill  of  1944  dealing  with 
well  as  pertinent  debate 

together  with  excerpts 
rt  1510  of  the  Seventy- 
dealing  with  the  subject 
es,  as  well  as  the  present 

arge  in  the  Departments 
vy,  and  Air  Force. 


The  matters  referred  to  follow: 

[H.  Kept.  1418.  lith  Cong..  2d  sess.,  on  S.  1767 
<GI  bill  ot  rights).  May  5.  1944] 

Section  1503  anends  section  1603  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  end,  as  amended,  requires  a 
discharge  or  rele  ise  from  active  service  under 
honorable  condi  ions  as  a  prerequisite  to  en- 
titlement to  ben  jflts  under  this  act  or  Public 
Law  2.  as  amen  led.  but  adds  a  liberalizing 
provision  to  the  effect  that,  except  as  to  per- 
sons dishonors  >ly  discharged,  benefits  to 
which  a  person  otherwise  would  be  entitled 
but  for  a  discha  ge  under  other  than  honor- 
able condltlotis  1  aay  be  awarded  if  his  service 
herwlse  meritorious,  honest, 
Is  the  view  of  the  committee 
discharge  under  honorable 
be  required  as  basic  entitle, 
but  It  was  shown  by  testl- 


Is  shown  to  be  o 
and  faithful.     It 
that  generally  c 
conditions  shoul  1 
ment  to  beneflti 


mony  of  represei  itatlves  of  the  service  depart- 
ments, veterans  organizations,  and  of  the 
Veterans'  Admin  stratlon  that  instances  occur 
where  after  ion  5  and  faithful  or  otherwise 
extremely  merit  >rlous  service  a  person  may 
receive  a  dischai  ge  other  than  honorable  be- 
cause of  some  iafractlon  of  the  regulations 
or  rules,  perhaps  in  a  period  of  furlough  im- 
mediately prior  »  discharge — perhaps  a  civil 
offense  rather  ti  an  military.  If  such  offense 
dlshc  tiorable  discharge,  or  the 
not  believed  benefits  should 


occasions 
equivalent.  It  is 


be  payable.  Exrept  upon  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, it  Is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
recognition  shoi  ild  be  given  of  meritorious, 
honest,  and  fall  hful  service. 


me.  Congressional  Record, 
March  24,  19441 
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time 


Mr.    Walsh 

dent,  a  short 
lilssouri,   (Mr 
celved  from 
reau  of  Personnel 
the  admiral  called 
the  language  in 
under  it  to  be 
Army  and  the 
have  been  bad 
desirable 
class  of 

of  this  proposed 
from  ICIaaourl 
Included  in  the 

Mr.  Clark  of 
me  say  that  I 
Jections  raised 
opinion,  they 
short-sighted  ob 
be  raised.    They 
considered  very 
committee  on 
Conunlttee  and 
The     issue    rev< 
whether  we 
recommends, 
an  honorable 
say.  as  the 
dltlfjcis  other  thj 

Tb«  putnt  to 


Nivy 


dischai  gees 
dlschari  ees 


ail 


ajB 


Massachusetts.  Mr.    Presl- 
ago  I  gave  the  Senator  from 
<:larx1   a  letter  which  I  re- 
Adnilral  Jacobs,  head  of  the  Bu- 
of  the  Navy.    In  his  letter 
attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  permits  the  benefits 
Extended  to  persons  in  the 
and  the  Coast  Guard  who 
(^nduct  dischargees  and  un- 
.  and  he  objects  to  that 
being  given  the  benefit 
eglslation.    Will  the  Senator 
e  [plain  why  these  groups  are 
irovlslons  of  this  bill? 
Missouri.  Mr.  President,  let 
very  familiar  with  the  cb- 
)y  Admiral   Jacobs.     In   my 
some  of  the  most  stupid, 
ectlons  which  could  possibly 
were  objections  which  were 
carefully  both  In  the  Sub- 
Ve  «rans'  Affairs  of  the  Finance 
n  the  full  committee  Itself. 
ves    around     the    question 
say,  as  Admiral  Jacobs 
ch4t  a  man  must  have  received 
or  whether  we  should 
WU  pnrrides.  "ninder  con- 
n  diah»iiorable  condUtuns." 
wbolc  matter  U  that  In  th« 
I  rhat  ars  known  as  Mus  dls- 
dlschar  )ss  without  honor.    Such  a 


should 


dii :  barge 
Sens  e 


Ui« 


discharge  is  not  an  honorable  discharge.  It 
may  be  Issued  to  men  who  have  had  no  par* 
ticular  fault  other  than  except,  for  instance, 
misstatements  about  age.  A  boy  may  have 
lied  a  little  about  his  age.  in  order  to  get  into 
the  Army.  He  may  liave  said  he  was  18  years 
old.  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  only  10 
or  17  years  old.  If  his  father  or  mother  come 
to  the  Army  and  say,  "You  cannot  keep  this 
boy;  he  lied  about  his  age  in  order  to  get  into 
the  Army."  the  commanding  officer  has  no 
recourse  other  than  to  discharge  him.  If  he 
discharges  him.  he  cannot  give  him  an  hon- 
orable discharge.  Under  the  regulations,  he 
is  bound  to  give  him  what  is  called  a  blue 
discharge,  a  discharge  without  honor. 

In  the  present  war,  contrary  to  what  oc- 
curred during  the  last  war,  I  understand 
that  in  many  cases  the  Army  Is  giving  blue 
discharges,  namely,  discharges  without 
honor,  to  those  who  have  had  no  fault  other 
than  that  they  have  not  shown  sufficient 
aptitude  toward  mUltary  service.  I  say  that 
when  the  Government  drafts  a  man  from 
civil  life  and  puts  him  in  the  military  serv- 
ice— most  of  the  causes  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing as  to  aptitude  Involve  older  men — and 
thereafter,  because  the  man  does  not  show 
sufficient  aptitude,  give  him  a  blue  discharge, 
or  a  discbarge  without  honor,  that  fact 
should  not  be  permitted  to  prevent  the  man 
from  receiving  the  benefits  which  soldiers 
generally  are  entitled  to. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  we 
amended  this  provision  in  order  to  give  the 
Veterans'  Administration  some  discretion  In 
the  matter.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
pointed  out  that  as  the  bill  was  originally 
drafted,  in  the  use  of  the  wards  "other  than 
dishonorable  discharge,"  we  opened  up  the 
opportunity  to  such  persons  as  fellows  "go- 
ing over  the  hill,"  and  those  who  had  been 
absent  without  leave,  and  those  who  possibly 
had  been  guilty  of  desertion,  or  who  have 
committed  larceny  or  murder  or  some  other 
crime,  and  who  had  been  picked  up  by  the 
civilian  authorities  and  subsequently  con- 
victed of  some  crime,  or  possibly  sent  to  JaU 
or  to  the  penitentiary,  or  who  did  not  receive 
an  honorable  discharge  for  other  reasons 
but  were  given  a  blue  discharge  merely  be- 
cause the  Army  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  did  not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  court 
martial  them  and  give  them  what  they  de- 
served— a  dLshonorable  discharge. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  what  we  did  was  to  amend  that  provi- 
sion by  using  the  words  "under  other  than 
dtehonorable  conditions."  That  does  not  say 
"with  a  dishonorable  discharge."  That 
means  that  under  this  provision  the  Vet- 
erans Bureau,  if  a  man's  service  has  been 
dishonorable,  if  he  has  been  convicted  of 
larceny  or  any  other  crime  or  has  been  con- 
victed of  chronic  drunkenness  or  anything 
else  one  might  think  of,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  have  some  discretion  with 
respect  to  regarding  the  discharge  from  the 
service  as  dishonorable,  and  that  therefore 
the  man  involved  will  be  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  that  discretion. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  AosTiN.  Mr.  President,  before  we  leave 

this  point,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  a  question.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  not  desire  to  have  In  the 
Racoan  at  this  point  the  statement  that  the 
language  "conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able" is  not  strange  language  In  such  legisla- 
tion? We  have  used  it  in  some  other  bills 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BaRKLST.  These  ars  practically  ths 
sams  proTlalons  ss  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  eligibility  In  ths  mtistering-out- 
pay  legislation. 

Mr.  OuuK  of  Missouri.  The  Unguafe  was 
drafl«l  by  ths  gsnwal  eoonsel  for  the  V«t- 
sraiu     AdmlnlstratSoo,    and    ths    Veterans' 


Administration  advised  the  committee  that 
that  language  had  been  used  in  several  bills 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  It  is  a  well-understood 
term,  and  a  term  which  they  regard  as  the 
most  desirable  term  to  use  in  this  situation. 

(H.  Rept.  1510,  79th  Cong. J 

CASES   IN    WHICH   BLUE   DISCHARCX  IS   CIVXX 
ACCOtDINO    TO    RECXnJlTIONS 

Under  existing  Army  regulations,  a  dis- 
charge of  the  third  type  may  be  given  in  the 
following  cases: 

1.  Misconduct:  Fraudulent  entry  into  the 
Army  (sec.  I  AR  615-366.  as  amended  by 
Changes  No.  1,  July  24.  1945). 

2.  Miscondxict:  Desertion  or  aggravated 
absence  without  leave  txirdering  on  deser- 
tion, plus  physical  unfitness  for  mUitary 
service  (sec.  n.  AR  615-366).  As  here  used, 
the  term  "physical  unfitness"  means  medical 
or  surgical  conditions  that  permanently  in- 
capacitate for  military  service  or  mental  de- 
ficiency and  constitutional  psychopathy  that 
obviously  cannot  be  adapted  to  military  serv- 
ice; but  does  not  include  a  physical  dis- 
qualification that  is  temporary  and  curable 
within  a  reasonable  time  or  a  lack  of  ca- 
pacity to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong. 

3.  Misconduct:  Pinal  conviction  by  a  civil 
court  of  an  offense  the  nature  of  which 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  Individual  is  not 
a  suitable  person  to  associate  with  enlisted 
men.  or  of  one  of  the  heinous  crimes  of 
treason,  murder,  rape,  kidnaping,  arson, 
sodomy,  or  pandering,  or  of  any  crime  of  sex 
perversion,  or  of  prostitution,  or  of  any  illegal 
dealing  in  narcotics  or  other  habit-forming 
drugs;  or  imp>ositlon  by  a  civil  court,  upon 
conviction  of  any  offense,  of  a  sentence  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  1  year  in  a  prison  or  peni- 
tentiary (sec.  in,  AR  615-366). 

4.  Fcr  the  convenience  of  the  Government: 
Where  the  enlisted  man  at  the  tlmft  of  induc- 
tion was  an  a2len  of  any  enemy  country  or 
a  country  allied  with  the  enemy,  and  prior 
to  such  induction  objected  in  writing  to 
service  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  unwilling  to  serve  In  the  Army  in  any 
capacity  (par.  3d.  AR  615-365).  In  this  type 
of  case  a  blue  discharge  is  mandatory. 

5.  Upon  approval  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thority of  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of 
officers,  convened  for  the  purpose,  that  the 
enlisted  man  be  given  a  blue  discharge  be- 
cause of  undesirable  habits  or  traits  of  char- 
acter (AR  615-368).  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  blue  discharge  is  mandatory.  "Un- 
desirable habits  or  traits  of  character"  are 
those  which  render  the  individual's  reten- 
tion in  the  service  undesirable  and  because  of 
which  his  rehabilitation  is  considered  Im- 
possible, after  repeated  attempts  to  accom- 
plish the  same  have  failed;  or  those  which 
evidence  a  psychopathic  personality,  mani- 
fested by  antisocial  or  amoral  trends,  crim- 
inalism, chronic  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
pathological  lying,  or  homosexuality  during 
service,  and  becavise  of  which  the  individual 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  to  render  useful 
service. 

6.  Upon  approval  by  the  appropirlate  au- 
thority of  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of 
ofllcers.  convened  for  the  purpose,  that  the 
enlisted  man  be  given  a  blue  discharge  be- 
cause his  service  has  not  been  honest  and 
faithful  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  character 
at  least  "good"  (par.  4  b  AR  615-300).  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  a  blue  discharge  is 
mandatory.  An  enlisted  man— otherwise  en- 
titled to  an  honorable  discharge  because  of 
ptaystcal  dlaabUlty  (par.  10.  AR  015-901.  ss 
amopdsd  by  Changes  No.  2.  Mar.  1.  1945),  or 
because  of  minority  <ssc.  XI.  AR  615-002).  or 
because  at  tf^wdcocy  (sec.  lU.  AR  015-009) 


or  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government 
(AR  615-866).  or  upcHi  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus (AR  615-367) — will  be  given  a  blue  dis- 
charge If  the  approved  proceedings  of  a  board 
of  oflcers,  convened  under  pcuagraph  4  b, 
AR  615-360,  determines  that  this  service  has 
not  been  honest  and  faithful  and  he  is  not 
entitled  to  a  character  at  least  "good."  Al- 
though paper  of  a  blue  color  was  not  em- 
ployed untU  1918,  the  practice  of  issuing 
discliarges  of  this  character  is  one  of  long 
standing  in  the  War  Department.  Blue  dis- 
charges to  the  numt>er  of  51,936  were  issued 
from  December  7,  1941.  to  June  30.  1945. 

With  a  view  to  rectifying  the  mistakes  and 
injustices  which  can  so  easily  arise  in  con- 
nection with  Army  discharges,  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944  provided  for 
a  Discharge  Review  Board  to  be  established 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  To  this 
board  appeals  may  be  made,  and  the  board 
has  authority  to  alter  the  type  of  discharge 
in  any  case  upon  which  it  passes  except 
when  a  dishonorable  discharge  is  directed  by 
a  covirt  martial.  How  completely  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  review  board  selves  the 
problem  involved  will  be  discussed  later. 


Department  or  the  Arsct 

CONDITIONS    XrSVESL    W^ICH    AN    ENLISTED    INDI- 
VIDUAL MAT  BS  AWASIKD  A  CEREEAL  DISCHARGE 

AR  615-300.  May  14.  1947.  as  amended  by 
Changes  No.  1.  October  27.  1948: 

"The  effects  of  an  honorable  discharge  or 
a  general  discharge  are  identical  and  entitle 
an  Individual  so  discharged  to  full  rights  and 
benefits.  •  •  •  Individuals  not  qualify- 
ing for  an  honorable  discharge  will  be  fur- 
nished a  general  discharge,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  •  •  •  in  Army  Regula- 
tions." 

AR  6I.V-3U.  Medical: 

ParsKTsph  10  (C3  Febroarr  B,  19«):  "An  indt- 
vHtnsl  disrharfed  for  disahintr  will  be  furnisbed 
cither  WD  AGO  Form  Zi  (honorable  disrharfsr)  or 
WD  AGO  Form  O-iS  (jteonal  disctiargt>  in  aeoord- 
snce  with  rriteria  established  hi  psratraph  1.  AR 
fi]5-3W,  except  that  when  disabilitv  is  because  of  bis 
own  miscondort.  a  Form  55-58  will  be  furnbhed." 

Parapapb  3«a  (May  14, 1947^ :  "An  enlisted  woosn 
di5charre<l  under  tbe  provisioiis  of  this  section  (prcf  • 
naocv)  will  nnrm&lh-  be  pven  s  WD  AGO  Form  55 
(hoDorabltf  discfaartie)  or  a  WD  AGO  Form  53-58 
(eeneral  diaeharrc).  However,  nothine  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  make  maadatory  ths 
honoral>)e  or  ceneral  dlschar^  of  an  enlistsd  woasB 
who  is  not  entitled  to  such  a  type  of  dfeichsree." 
AR  C15-362.  Miaority  and  dependmoy  or  hardship: 

Paraiiraph  23  (May  14.  IMD:  "WD  AGO  Form&5 
(booorable  diacfaarge^  or  WD  AGO  Form  51-58 
(|»iKra!  discfaarfse^  will  be  iriven  in  acrordanc<  with 
par.  Ic.  AR  615-360,  DOtwtthstaadinKtheenlistiiiciit 
msy  have  been  olHaincd  by  miarepranitstiOB  ss  to 
SKe  or  consent  of  parents  or  guadisn." 

Para«rsph  31:  "WD  AGO  Form  35  (keoanble 
discbartee)  or  WD  AGO  Form  53-58  (fceneral  dis- 
charge' will  be  fiven  in  accordance  with  par.  Ic, 
ARC!  5-360." 
AR  615-36^  Csavcniencc  of  the  Government: 

Para^a^  Ss  (Oct.  27.  ms):  'O'nlesi  otherwise 
directed.  WD  AGO  Form  55  (benoraMe  diKhanee) 
or  WD  AGO  Form  53-68  (Kenerai  discbsrre)  wiU  be 
jriven." 
AR  615-367.  Resignation: 

Paracraph  3d  (uocooditiooai  resifnatiaa) :  "An 
oncooditiooalrcsiKiiaiion  •  •  •  wQl  be  accet^ed 
under  hooorsbleceDditiam.  Tbe  fDdividnal  wffl  be 
fnraisbad  sn  b—w sbli  itliJiinii  earttOeste  (Wl> 
AGO  Fom  S5>  or  a  ecrtJOeaSe  of  Kencral  discbar^ 
(WD  AGO  Form  53-99  dspoidins  upon  tbe  cfaarae 
ter  of  tlie  service  itndnnA. 

PaiaKrapb  4b  (resigBatian  hi  Qea  of  board  aetkn): 
*^'ben  reoommendaUon  for  board  action  is  baaed 
o;¥>a  inaptitude  or  aasoitsbllity  under  A  R  <U5-3M. 
the  nsitiaXkm  •  •  •  wfil  Ds  aecspted  ondcr 
iMinaratale  eenditioos  sad  the  iDdividnai  wm  bt 
foraiibHl  eittaar  s  mtlOtst*  of  tonorabie  < 
(WD  AOO  Fcnn  55)  or  s  eertiflests  tt  | 
chart*  (^'1>  AGO  Form  S3^»)." 

Fsn«raph  4b:  "Wbaa  tks  iinnMimiJillnn  for 


ol  teperal  diadbsfte  (Fcna  a-«)  wm  be  fin  nUu  il  h 

Parscrspa  Ss  (rcsicnaUan  in  Hen  of 
miacoDdact  or  inefficieDcyU  "TIw  'v.^ 
ordinarily  be  accepted  under  bonoraMe 
SBdjte  ta^vitearwui  be  ftmiiihail  a  ovtfOaMs  sf 
•■Mtal  Oisaasqie.    In  meritorwus  cssas  s  < 
of  bonstabte  mmhugt  asy  be  fnnilihail 
AR  6is-Mii  UnfllM  —«». 

ParvEraph  Id. 

be  (or  Hnfitnea%  exotpt  that 
amtabOity  (under  AR  «r 
sootbtr  bosfd)  msy  be  nj 
essas  if  BiHtsry  ctronmst— ..^      _ 
serrtos  fSDOerad  by  the  todlTidasI 
not  psrisd  of  aarrfcc  so  warrant.    As 


—   fMHTW  %b 

InbordsriM 

sod  ths  chseseter  of 

bb  cur- 

such 


!  would  api^y  where  tbt  cauaa  of  unflt- 

1  minor,  relative  to  tbe  leoctb  of  eOl- 

daat  sarriee  or  wbare  Ibsn  has  boM  s  daOaMe  sAort 

mt  ..w  .  ■„  t^i  ...  -»>TTT  sn  fTilThinsI  hsi.  rtnrlnit  hij 
currsot  period  of  !iervl?e,  distinruisbsd  "*       — 
act  of  bvoina  which  in  it<vif  reflected  g. 
Uw  ladivldnaJ  and  tbe  military  scrrlee. 

Panpaph  5:  "When  dlscfav«sd  becauar  ol  onflt 
Msa.  WD  AGO  Form  SI-5»  (nadarttsble  diadiane) 
will  be  furnished.  Wbsn  dtalMi(sd  biranw  sf  aa- 
suitaibility  V\'D  AGO  Fona  S-tt  (itsnaral  disdMna) 
wil!  be  fnmished." 
AR  6I5-36W.  Inaptitude  or  nnsnitability: 

Paracraph  7:  "An  individual  d'ischarfted  tor  Ir- 
aptitode  or  unsuitability  will  be  furnished  a  WD 
AGO  Form  53-98  (geoeral  dtsetaarfe)." 

coKDmoNs  UMusa  wsidt  aw  shlistkd  nrnt- 

TmtTAL     MAT     BR     AWARDED     AN     TTNDCSXRABLS 
DISCHARGE 

AR  61.S-365,  Convenience  of  the  Government: 

Paramph  5a  (October  27.  l»48j:Only  when  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
AR  615-366,  Miacondiut: 

Sectinnl.  Fraodnlent  entry  into  Army;  pan^npli 
6  (December  17.  1M8):  "An  individual  who  is  toDS 
di$ch;vir<Hi  for  the  commission  of  a  fraud  will  be  givea 
a  WD  AGO  Form  53-56  (undesirable)." 

Section  II.  Physically  unfit  deserters  and  sb- 
wntees.  partrraph  10  (December  J7,  1*48):  "Form 
53-58  (nndesirablp)  win  be  used  for  all  discbtftcsonder 
the  provisions  of  ttiis  section." 

Section  III.  Deserters  tnm  Spsitbb-Ameriosa 
War.  World  War  I.  or  pncetime  dewiteis  In  wbsss 
esse  tbe  sutute  of  Ihsltatioas  is  appHeabie,  para- 
rrapb  14  (December  17.  1948):  "Form  53-59  (uode- 
■iraMe)  wiQ  be  used  for  all  dIsctasrsH  nixler  the  pro- 
tWoos  of  this  SMtion." 

Section  IV.  Conviction  by  cItH  ooort.  poraerapb 
17  (December  17,  I»48):  "An  Individual  discharsBd 
on  aceoont  of  eonvietian  by  a  eivQ  ooort  wHI  bs 
friven  s  Form  53-90  (matoafasbte).'* 
AR  615-367.  Rfwignation: 

Resimation  in  lien  of  board  action,  paragraph  4b 
fScptember  13.  1948):  "Whm  nnl5t  under  AR  615- 
36&.  tbe  resignation,  if  aeoq>tcd  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  wiQ  ordinarily  be  secepted  under  condi- 
tions oifaiN'  than  honorable,  and  the  individual  wiB 
be  furnisbed  a  oertifleate  of  undesirable  discharge, 
WD  AGO  Form  53-^  (enlisted  record  and  report  of 
sepaiation-HDHlesirable  discbance).  The  re^rtaa- 
tion  may  be  seoeptcd  tiiidcr  bnaorable  iiinillliiMS 
if  mitigating  cstnastsDoes  and  the  ihiririT  sf 
service  so  wamnt.  and  a  certMeste  of  ccmrsl  Ols- 
ctaarse  (Form  S3-.V)  will  he  furnisbed  in  aoeh  osav. 
A  oHttlloate  of  bonorable  di^charn  (Form  55)  may 
be  ftonishcd  only  te  exoet-titmsOy  meritortaai 
cases." 

R«s%nstJan  In  liea  of  reduction  for  miscondoet  or 
taefBeiiBney,  paracraph  S  (September  It.  1948):  "If 
tbe  eireomstaoea  of  tbe  esst  snd  thsHMORl  i— lis 
by  tiM  soldier  in  cmTent  niHuswail  as  wartsM,  As 
resicnstiMi  may  be  aocqued  imder  eoodltlaas  other 
tinn  booorable.  snd  s  eertMleste  of  uadssfcaMe  dis- 
efaarse  (Form  !»-»)  fnreisfaed." 

Rflsicnstion  far  food  of  serviee.  psrigraph  6s 
(Septonber  13.  IM8):  "Sneii  reslcmtion,  if  seeeptsd 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  wiU  imlliisinj  bs 
accepted  under  cooditioDS  other  than  benenbll^ sad 
the  indivldusl  will  be  foreistard  a  nitlftais  sT 
undesfraMe  diidiar«e  (Fern  ai-A)." 
AR  615-368.  rnfltness: 

Paragraph  5  (October  r.  1948) :  "When  discharred 
beesoae  of  oaStncss.  WD  AOO  Form  53-5M  (unde- 
ikable  Asebane)  will  be  furnisbed. ' 


cx>irDmoNS  rwDEs  wh«;m  am  XKUsrES  indi- 
vidual MAT  BS  AWARSBD  A  BAO-COirDUCT  ms- 
CHARCE 

An  enlisted  person  will  be  discharged  with 
a  bad-conduct  discharge  pursuant  only  to 
an  approved  santanas  of  a  genaral  or  special 
court  martial  «"»pi»»"|[  a  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge. 

PISHOWCTS  SWtE  BBCTUaCX 

An  enlisted  person  will  be  dlshoncMrabty 
dtodiaxfid  punuaat  only  to  an  mpptoftA 
•cBtcDce  ot  a  genaral  eonrt  marttal  or  mili- 
tary commission  imposing  dlstoooorablc  dls- 
ehtfga. 
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DEPARTMrNT  OF  TH«  AlR  FOSCK 

TYPES     OF     DI8CHASCE    CXSTIFICATIS    FUSWISHID 

TO   ENLISTE3  PERSONNEL   OF  THE  AIB  FORCE 

Honorable  discharge,  WD  AGO  Form  55: 
Tills  form  Is  white  In  color,  and  Is  given 
when  service  has  been  excellent.  WD  AGO 
Form  53.  Enlisted  Record  and  Report  of 
Separation,  which  is  printed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  other  discharge  certificates,  Is  Issued 
as  a  separate  form,  and  the  reverse  side  of 
the  Form  55  Is  left  blank. 

General  discharge.  WD  AGO  Form  53-58: 
This  form  Is  white  in  color,  and  is  a  dis- 
charge under  honorable  conditions.  It  is 
given  when  service  is  satisfactory,  but  not 
excellent.  This  certificate  entitles  a  veteran 
to  the  same  veterans'  benefits  as  the  Honor- 
able Discharge. 

Undesirable  discharge.  WD  AGO  Form  53- 
59:  This  form  Is  white  In  color,  and  Is  given 
under  conditions  other  than  honorable, 
where  a  Bad  Conduct  or  Dishonorable  Dis- 
charge cannot  be  given. 

Bad  conduct  discharge.  DA  AGO  Form  53- 
60:  This  form  is  yellow  in  color,  and  la 
given  under  conditions  other  than  honora- 
ble. It  Is  given  pursuant  only  to  an  ap- 
proved sentence  of  a  general  or  special  court 
martial  Imposing  a  bad  conduct  discharge. 

Dishonorable  discharge,  WD  AGO  Form  53- 
67:  This  form  Is  yellow  in  color,  and  Is  a 
discharge  under  dishonorable  conditions.  It 
Is  given  pursuant  only  to  an  approved  sen- 
tence of  a  general  court  martial  or  mili- 
tary commission  imposing  dishonorable 
discharge. 


The  North  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  therein  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Eve- 
ning Leader,  published  in  Manchester, 
N.  H..  under  date  of  March  19.  1949,  en- 
titled "The  North  Atlantic  Pact": 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTK  PACT 

Aft«r  8  months  of  negotiation,  the  text  of 
tb«  North  Atlantic  Mcurity  alllanca  ham  bMn 
mad*  public  simuluncotuly  in  Washlnfton 
and  tb«  capitals  of  tba  othar  panicipatlnf 
rtpubUc*.  WbtJa  tha  pr*cu«  provlatoos  of  tba 
traaty  bav*  baan  wrapped  in  Mcracy  from  tba 
atart,  tba  gaoaral  •pacfulatlon*  m  to  tba  eon- 
tant  of  tba  pact  bav«  baan  eorract. 

Tba  naw  traatjr,  marking  «  •tgntflcant  turn- 
ing point  In  Amtrican  foreign  policy,  seenu 
dMtined  to  rank  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
ae  an  historic  declaration  of  this  Nation's 
pocltton  in  world  •ffain.  In  effect,  it  Join* 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  into  •  united  front  against 
the  expanse  of  communism  and  a  potent  in- 
strument for  guaranteeing  world  peace. 

The  pact,  which  must  still  be  approved  by 
the  governments  of  the  participating  nations, 
would  Involve  the  United  Slates  for  the  first 
time  in  peacetime  military  commitments  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere.  lis  American 
sanction  would  mean  the  end  of  our  tradi- 
tional antipathy  toward  international  en- 
tanglement. 

It  is  expected  that  the  alliance  wUl  win 
ready  acceptance  by  our  Senate.  The 
strongest  objection  was  eliminated  when 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  had  inserted  in 
the  agreement  that.  whUe  the  United  States 
would  aid  western  Europe  in  repelling  aggres- 


sion, it  would  take  "such  action  as  it  deemed 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force." 

Inclusion  of  the  phrase  "such  action  as  It 
deems  necesstiry"  provides  the  means  by 
which  the  United  States  can  become  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  alliance  without  relinquishing 
the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war. 

Final  acceptance  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  win  mean  that  the  free  j)eople  of  the 
western  world  have  Implemented  the  docu- 
mentary agreement  their  unwritten  alliance 
necessitated  by  Russia's  refusal  to  cooperate 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  protection  of 
human  rights. 


Government  Security 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NZBR-^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  a 
look  at,  and  read  carefully,  the  Eberstadt 
report  which  was  made  to  the  Hoover 
Commission.  This  is  a  part  of  the  re- 
port that  was  kept  under  wraps  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  because  it  was  rather 
critical.  It  should  cause  some  red  faces, 
and  the  repwrt  could  well  call  for  fur- 
ther investigations  by  Congress. 

This  report  points  out  that  all  has  not 
been  well  in  our  armed  forces  and  lacks 
the  coordination  we  had  expected  to  get. 
I  would  particularly  call  your  attention 
to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  that 
seems  to  be  the  most  critical  in  the 
report. 

The  National  Security  Council  is  the 
key  agency  in  the  entire  security  struc- 
ture and  on  its  proper  and  effective  op- 
eration depends  the  whole  success  of  the 
plan.  It  has  not  yet  measured  up  fully 
to  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  It  has  not 
produced  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
current  and  long-range  policies,  al- 
though there  was  before  the  Council,  as 
of  November  1,  1948.  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  threats  that  now  confront  this 
cotmtry.  and  our  objectives  with  respect 
to  those  major  threats. 

The  National  Security  Council,  in  Itf 
early  monthii,  did  not  grapple  with  nuny 
of  the  problems  that  seemed  to  come 
squarely  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Council  was  not  consulted  In  the  matter 
of  Palestine.  While  the  President  has 
never  refused  to  accept  the  views  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  he  has  often 
failed  to  ask  for  them.  The  Council,  not 
being  asked  for  advice,  cannot  be  very 
effective. 

In  many  instances  the  different  de- 
partments of  Government  seem  to  under- 
mine the  prestige  and  authority  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  not  only  with 
the  public,  but  with  the  other  govern- 
mental departments  by  making  it  seem 
primarily  an  organ  of  the  military. 

The  first  step  to  forming  a  Central  In- 
telligence System  was  taken  In  July  1941, 
when  the  OflBce  of  Coordinator  of  In- 
formation was  established  by  Executive 
order,  and  authorized  to  collect,  analyze, 
and  make  available  to  the  appropriate 


officials,  all  the  information  relating  to 
national  security.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
abolished  the  National  Intelligence  au- 
thority and  transferred  the  functions  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  group  to  the 
Presidents  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
generally  referred  to  as  CIA.  The  CIA 
has  great  power,  great  authority  and 
great  hopes  of  being  able  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  other  agencies.  It 
has  tried  to  establish  working  relation- 
ships with  a  new  and  ambitious  State 
Department  Intelligence  Branch. 

At  one  time  the  FBI  investigated  all 
prospective  CIA  employees  for  security, 
but  due  to  the  pressure  of  this  and  other 
commitments,  the  FBI  has  felt  obliged 
to  discontinue  this  sen'ice.  The  FBI, 
however,  cooperates  with  the  CIA  on 
other  requests  and  on  special  security 
checks.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  very  close  relationship,  and  a 
thorough  checking  of  anyone  who  wants 
to  get  into  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  is  a  highly  secretive  and 
sensitive  part  of  our  protection  here  in 
the  United  States. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  there  has  been 
much  newspaper,  some  official,  and  much 
unofficial,  criticism  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The 
CIA  is  spread  around  in  22  separate 
buildings,  including  warehouses,  all  of 
which  must  be  maintained  and  serviced 
separately.  Moreover.  CIA  maintains  a 
large  number  of  field  stations  of  one  sort 
or  another  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  which  are  supplied 
by  the  administrative  divisions.  It  would 
seem  that  a  reduction  in  the  adminis- 
trative overhead  is  possible  and  desir- 
able. There  is  some  evidence  of  inter- 
ference of  administrative  functions  In 
matters  of  primarily  operational  concern. 
A  certain  amount  of  such  interference  is 
inevitable  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Direc- 
tor will  tend  to  entrust  the  enforcement 
of  budgetary  controls  to  his  immediate 
administrative  representatives.  Too 
much  of  this  interference  is  undesirable 
and  this  is  an  administrative  problem 
which  must  be  solved  latemally.  The 
Centra]  Intelligence  Agency  has  fallen 
short  of  its  obJecUve.  While  it  has  made 
tome  proffress  In  organization  and  equip- 
ping itself,  Its  work,  however  valid,  does 
not  presently  enjoy  the  full  confldencs 
of  the  National  Security  Council,  Itdoif 
not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  other  agen- 
ciss  it  serves  and  has  not.  with  tiis  siu 
eeptlon  of  a  few  encouraging  tietpUoas, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Security  Coim- 
cU. 

The  committee  recommended  that  it 
was  properly  located  under  the  National 
Security  Coimcll;  that  Its  organization 
needs  continuing  careful  attention,  and 
that  better  working  relations  with  other 
agencies  must  be  established. 

The  committee  emphasizes  a  truism, 
that  good  intelligence  depends  upon  good 
personnel.  CIA  must  have  imaginative 
and  vigorous  supervision.  The  commit- 
tee is  certain  that  the  Director  of  the  CIA 
must  have  continuity  of  tenure  and 
should  be  selected  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  competence,  but  that  other  things  be- 
ing equal  It  would  k>e  preferable  he  be  a 
civilian. 
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There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  close 
relationship  between  the  CIA  and  the 
field  of  scientific,  Includlni?  medical.  In- 
telligence. In  order  to  make  It  work  suc- 
OMifuIly,  there  must  be  skilled  and  ex- 
pertenced  personnel  in  the  Agency.  In 
the  selection  and  placement  of  new  per- 
sonnel, this  has  been  extremely  haphaa- 
ard.  In  one  of  the  services.  Intelligence 
sirstems.  and  headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton no  Russian  linguist  is  now  permitted 
to  be  permanently  employed.  In  Ger- 
many the  conduct  of  the  Army's  countei- 
intelllgence  corps,  a  highly  Important 
p«ut  of  intelligence  work,  became  noto- 
rious. The  personnel  assigned  to  it  had 
no  qualifications  for  the  work  and  was 
often  of  inadequate  caliber.  The  Army's 
remedy  for  this  situation  was  not  to  im- 
prove personnel  selection  and  training, 
but  to  order  all  CIA  personnel  to  wear 
uniform.',  live  in  barrack.'?,  and  report  for 
regular  Army  meals.  Under  such  a  re- 
gime they  were  expected  to  keep  in  con- 
tact with  the  local  population  and  to 
catch  «fpie.<;.     Of  course,  that  is  ridiculous. 

It  seems,  from  the  report,  that  choice 
Intelligence  berths  in  the  services  have 
often  been  assigned  to  officers,  not  par- 
ticularly wanted  by  other  arms  or 
branches.  The  capable,  experienced, 
and  thoroughly  qualified  and  devoted 
personnel,  who  have  specialized  in  intel- 
ligence, have  too  often  seen  their  organ- 
Ixntkms  and  their  5:y5;tems  mined  by  su- 
perior <rfDcers  who  have  no  experience, 
little  capacity,  and  no  Imagination.  In 
the  committee's  opinion  it  Is  highly  im- 
portant that  an  intelligence  corps  be  pro- 
vided by  the  services  and  good  training 
be  established. 

While  it  is  to  be  assnmed  that  intelli- 
gence can  best  fiourtsh  in  the  shade  of 
silence,  if  it  Ls  not  subjected  to  scrutiny  it 
can  easily  stagnate.  This  service  ought 
to  be  examined  every  2  or  3  years,  either 
by  a  congressional  watchdog  committee 
or  by  some  other  group. 

The  committee  reports  that  the  great- 
est need  In  CIA  is  an  establishment,  at 
a  high  level,  of  a  small  group  of  highly 
capable  people,  free  from  the  adminis- 
trative detail,  to  concentrate  upon  in- 
telligence evaluation.  The  Director  and 
his  a.sslstants  have  had  to  devote  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  administra- 
tion, that  tliey  have  been  unable  to  get 
Mfllclcnt  time  to  analyse  and  evaluate 
reports.  A  small  group  of  mature  men. 
of  the  highest  talents,  having  their  full 
•eeess  to  all  information,  might  well  be 
released  from  routine  and  set  to  thinking 
about  Intelligence  only.  Many  of  the 
greatest  failtu'es  in  Intelligence,  has  not 
been  failure  in  collection,  but  failure  in 
analj'xlng  and  properly  evaluating  cor- 
rectly the  information  made  available. 

Vigorous  action  is  Imperative  to  im- 
prove all  facilities  for  evaluating  and 
stimulating  the  collection  of  scientific 
Intelligence.  Outside  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  this  must  be  done  by  increasing 
tht  authority  and  support  given  by  the 
cAdals  respon.sible  for  .scientific  devel- 
opment within  CIA. 

The  CIA  and  the  FBI  and  all  intelll- 
irence  services  have  suggested  revision  of 
the  Nation's  espionage  laws  to  reduce  the 
difficult  legal  burdens  of  securing  con- 
v.ctlons  under  present  statutes,  and  I 
hope  that  Congress  takes  some  action 
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relative  to  this  weak  link  In  our  present 
legal  handling  i  if  Communists  and  other 
espionage  acti  Ities.  Detailed  sugges- 
tions for  revis  on  of  the  present  law, 
which  would  pe  -mii  conviction,  irrespec- 
tive of  proof  of  intent  to  'njure  the  Gov- 
ernment, proba  )ly  will  be  presented  some 
time  during  th  s  Congress.  I  am  of  the 
firm  opinion  U  at  there  must  be  major 
improvements  n  all  of  our  Intelligence 
services  if  this  rountry  is  to  have  proper 
protection.  T  lis  cannot  be  achieved 
overnight.  Tine  Is  required  to  build  a 
good  intelllgen  :e  service.  A  proper  se- 
lection of  pers<  nnel  and  a  well  thought 
out  program  f  )r  their  assignment  and 
travel  are  esset  tial. 

Now  a  word  ibout  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stail.  This  grc  up  is  going  through  some 
remodeling  and  overhauling  under  the 
direction  of  (reneral  Eisenhower.  It 
seems  to  me  tl  at  if  America  is  to  have 
proper  protection,  there  must  be  closer 
coordination  o  all  of  Its  activities.  In- 
cluding Its  pU3licity  releases.  It  was 
rather  interest  ng  to  note  that  just  re- 
cently the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  has  des- 
4gnated  a  singl ;  individual  to  handle  all 
of  the  news  re  eases  that  might  go  out. 
The  countfy  knows  that  some  releases 
went  out,  show  ng  detailed  secrets  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  ind  detailed  information 
atMUt  some  of  he  other  activities  being 
carried  on  by  (  ne  branch  or  another  of 
our  services.  t  does  seem  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  a  ( lose  strategic  planning  if 
the  various  age  ncies  designed  to  protect 
our  internal  se  urity  are  to  perform  the 
roles  and  miss  ons  which  Congress  as- 
signed to  them 

It  is  my  opin  on  that  the  work  already 
produced  by  he  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  by  ro  means  adequate  to  our 
Nation's  safety  in  the  age  of  cold  war  and 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  phys  cal  organization  of  the 
countrsr's  Intel  igence  system  should  be 
mad^  effective.  I  can  understand  why 
the  Secretary  lept  the  Eberstadt  report 
from  being  msde  public  because  it  was 
very  crit'cal  of  what  has  been  presently 
going  on  in  th  >  several  branches  of  the 
Government. 

The  report  st  ited  that  in  Germany  the 
conduct  of  thi!  Army's  Counterintelli- 
gence Corps  wa  5  almost  notorious,  partly 
because  of  the  Inadequate  personnel 
which  had  beci  assigned  to  this  service. 
There  were  men  of  inadequat**  caliber: 
they  had  no  special  qualifications  or 
training,  and  <  ertainly  a  highly  sensi- 
tized and  devel  5ped  agency  as  a  central 
intelligence  apf  ticy  must  have  the  finest 
men  available.  You  cannot  as5lgn  the 
choice  berths  ir  an  Intelligence  agency  to 
officers  not  par  icularly  wanted  by  other 
braaetaM  of  the  sendee.  We  ought  to  be 
cMieemed  over  the  inadequacies  of  our 
intefligence  se  vice.  The  vital  impor- 
tance of  rettiU>h  .  up-to-date  scientific  in- 
formation is  fjch  as  to  call  for  far 
greater  efforts  t  han  appear  to  have  been 
devoted  to  this  leed  in  the  past.  Scien- 
tists In  genera  have  expressed  consid- 
erable distress  it  the  difficulty  and  the 
lack  of  Inform  ition  available,  and  the 
relationship  between  science  and  the 
Agency  do  not  i  teem  to  be  good. 

I  come  to  the  ie  conclu":lons  because  of 
my  recent  visit  o  Panama  Canal.  I  had 
felt  that  our  Cei  itral  Intelligence  Agency, 


and  the  other  agencies,  while  they  had 
Joint  meetings  and  were  apparently 
working  together,  it  was  rather  difficult 
to  analyze  and  get  the  information  chan- 
neled through  so  that  it  would  be  reliable 
and  definitely  understood.  Mr.  Hoover, 
in  his  report,  recently  pointed  out  that 
war  almost  came  Into  being  a  few  months 
ago  because  of  some  inaccurate  report- 
in?;  by  the  intellisrence  agencies  overseas; 
that  a  great  catastrophe  could  have 
taken  place  had  we  relied  upon  one  intel- 
ligence report  given  at  that  time. 

The  Commission  said  it  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  must  be  improvement  in 
all  Intelligence  services.  So  I  am  hope- 
ful that  with  the  regulations  and  the  new 
bills  which  we  pass  and  the  further  con- 
solidation of  the  military  activities  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  see  that  all  intel- 
ligence agencies  are  properly  coordinated 
so  that  the  people  of  this  country  may 
get  the  protection  they  deserve.  Take 
the  old  viuestion  oi  Pearl  Harbor.  Ap- 
parently our  agencies  were  not  working 
together  at  that  time.  At  least,  the  in- 
formation was  not  properly  evaluated. 
It  is  past  history,  but  we  ought  to  profit 
by  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made. 
So  I  am  hopeful  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress wiU  read  this  Eberstadt  report  and 
become  familiar  with  the  workings  of  our 
Inte!li?:ence  Department  in  this  country 
and  support  legislative  measures  which 
will  make  these  departments  more  effec- 
tive. We  can  then  get  more  for  the 
dollar  we  are  spending  in  the  protection 
of  our  country. 


Wood  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBK 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.'  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  entering  Congress  I  ha\  e 
consistently  urged  the  spending  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  employ  chemists  and  scien- 
tists to  search  for  new  uses  for  wood 
waste. 

Today,  57  percent  of  the  wood  in  all 
trees  that  are  cut  down  by  loggers  goes 
to  waste,  either  In  the  woods  or  in  manu- 
facturing and  milling  processes.  The 
amount  of  wood  that  goes  to  waste  an- 
nually, according  to  the  United  States 
Chief  Forester,  amounts  to  109.000.000 
tons.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  2.300.000 
carloads.  If  we  can  find  commercial 
uses  for  this  wood  waste,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  jobs  will  be  created 
in  American  forest- product  industries, 
thereby  adding  greatly  to  employment 
and  national  prosperity. 

It  seems  to  me  good  business  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  reason- 
able sums  of  money  to  discover  new 
products  that  will  create  new  pay  rolls, 
for  out  of  increased  pay  rolls  will  come 
greater  prosperity  and  enlarged  sources 
of  Federal  taxes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I 
Include  an  article  by  E.  M.  Hockensmith 
from  the  Elks  magazine  that  tells  how 
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chemistry  Is  creating  new  products  out 
of  waste  wood.    The  article  follows: 

THE    CHEMIST    CKIZS    "TIMBER  l" 

(By  E.  M.  HcKkensmitb) 

The,  cry  of  "Tlmber-r-r!"  no  longer  heralds 
the  crash  of  giant  trees,  the  salty  lore  of 
lumberjacks,  the  scream  of  saws. 

WcKXl  has  nroved  Into  the  orbit  of  the 
Chemist  and  has  begun  to  reveal  secrets 
which  prove  that  the  most  abundant  and  the 
most  wasted  raw  material  In  the  world  Is 
likewise  the  stuff  with  the  most  amazing 
possibilities. 

You  can  now  eat  and  drink  wood,  wear  it 
In  the  form  of  a  wool  coat  or  felt  hat,  rayon 
dress  or  stockings,  and  make  blankets  and 
curtains  from  It.  From  wood  comes  syn- 
thetic rubber,  plastic  radio  cabinets,  high- 
octane  fuel  for  cars,  vanillin  flavoring,  ex- 
plosives, photographic  film,  cellophane,  and 
lacquer. 

The  list  seems  almost  endless.  An  e«tl- 
mated  4.500  different  products  are  now  cre- 
ated from  wood.  During  the  war,  wood  dis- 
appeared daUy  into  weird  chemical  digesters 
and  emerged  as  Army  clothing,  gunpowder, 
glycerine,  plastics,  alcohol,  linings  for  gaso- 
line tanks,  cord  for  heavy-duty  tires,  and 
llgl.t-weight  paratrooper  uniforms. 

Vdiile  wood  has  been  playing  these  radi- 
cally new  parts.  It  has  also  been  taking  seven- 
league  strides  in  Its  old  role  as  furniture. 
When  little  Johnny  finds  a  sharp  nail  and 
tries  to  draw  a  picture  on  mamma's  gleam- 
ing table,  not  a  scratch  will  show.  Soft 
wood  can  now  be  made  far  harder  than  the 
hardest  oak  or  maple.  Other  chemicals 
make  wood  resistant  to  fire,  termites,  water, 
acid,  or  alcohol.  By  impregnating  wood  with 
certain  chemicals,  it  can  be  permanently  and 
solidly  Infused  with  any  beautiful  color  to 
match  rugs,  draperies,  or  walls. 

Housewives  need  never  again  become  Irri- 
tated because  doors  and  drawers  stick  In 
damp  weather  or  rattle  during  dry  spells. 
The  new  transmuted  wood  retains  its  shape 
regardless  c-f  humidity.  A  special  treatment 
softens  wood  to  a  rubberlike  state  so  that  it 
can  be  bent  Into  any  shape,  tied  Into  knots. 
or  kneaded  like  bread  dough.  When  It  dries, 
the  wood  ts  as  hard  as  Iron. 

In  tomorrow's  houses,  public  buUdlngs.  and 
factories,  nearly  everything  from  walls  to 
kitchen  sinks  may  have  wood  both  as  veneer 
and  base  material.  Thin  sheets  of  wood,  no 
wider  than  one  forty-eighth  of  an  inch,  can 
be  cemented  to  steel,  aluminum,  or  other 
sheet  metal,  and  the  combination  bent,  cut, 
and  stamped. 

You  will  see  this  wocdfaced  metal  in 
paneling  for  walls  in  offices  and  homes,  air- 
plane cabins,  streamlined  trains,  and  even 
automobiles.  And,  to  reverse  the  process,  a 
thin,  stainless  steel  glued  to  a  birch  plywood 
base  can  make  a  modern  kitchen  sink  that 
will  be  dentproof  and  lighter  than  the  ustial 
»ort  at  about  three-flfths  the  cost. 

These  magical  transformations  of  wood 
are  achieved  by  various  devices.  To  prevent 
doors  or  drawers  from  sticking  or  shrinking, 
the  trick  is  to  combine  with  the  natural 
wood  one  of  the  new  kinds  of  plastics,  also 
often  made  from  wood.  This  material, 
known  by  the  Jawbreaklng  title  of  methyl- 
olurea.  Is  really  very  simple.  It's  a  white 
BOlid,  soluble  In  water,  and  is  made  of  am- 
monia (the  ordinary  kitchen  cleaner) ,  carbon 
dioxide  (which  you  exhale  every  few  seconds) , 
and  methanol  (the  nondrinkable  wood  al- 
cohol as  it  used  to  be  when  it  was  made 
from  wood).  Incidentally,  dont  confuse 
alcohol  made  from  wood  and  wood  alcohol. 
They  are  two  entirely  different  products. 

When  wood  is  soaked  under  pressure  In 
a  solution  of  this  methylolurea,  there  Is 
formed  within  it  hard  and  water -insoluble 
resins  which  take  up  residence  in  the  wood 
cells  and  even  in  the  cell  walls.    Heated  at 


this  stage,  the  wood  can  be  twisted  and  bent 
Into  any  shape  desired,  which  is  held  per- 
manently when  cooled. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things  about 
all  this  is  that  nearly  all  of  these  new  prod- 
ucts come  from  wood  wastes.  We  can  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it  too,  or,  more  accurately, 
we  can  have  our  lumber  and  all  these  other 
things  also.  The  amount  of  wood  waste 
we  have  been  happily  tossing  Into  the  trash 
can  is  enough  to  make  one  gasp.  Here  are 
the  figures: 

Loss  from  forest  fire  and  disease,  15  per- 
cent; logging  and  fuel  waste,  24  percent; 
manufacturing  waste,  34  percent.  This  makes 
a  total  waste  of  73  percent  and  leaves  only 
27  percent  as  finished  products. 

"The  chemist."  said  Mr.  Chapin  CoUins,  of 
the  American  Forest  Industries,  Inc.,  "is  the 
man  who  deserves  the  credit  for  these  new 
wood  miracles.  To  a  chemist  a  tree  is  much 
more  than  leaves,  bark,  and  wood.  He  knows 
that  a  tree  is  composed  of  two  main  sub- 
stances: First,  cellulose,  consisting  of  long 
hairlike  fibers  which  make  up  60  to  80 
percent  of  the  wood.     The  second  is  llgnln." 

If  you  don't  know  what  llgnln  is,  think 
nothing  of  It — the  best  chemists  In  the  world 
don't  know  either.  They  say  that  lignin  Is  a 
mysterious  element  which  holds  the  fibers  of 
the  cellulose  together  and  gives  to  wood  its 
woodiness.  Every  year,  for  many  years,  more 
than  two  mUllon  tons  of  lignin  dissolved  In 
5,400.000.000  gallons  of  dark  brlny-Iooking 
Uquid  were  flushed  out  of  the  mills  and 
sluiced  Into  the  nearest  rivers  and  streams. 
Now.  every  effort  is  being  made  to  conserve 
this   valuable,  mysterious  substance. 

Although  we  haven't  found  out  what  the 
darned  stuff  Is,  we  have  gone  right  ahead 
using  lignin  as  a  valuable  rubber  extender, 
In  plastics,  and  as  a  mix  for  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. From  a  ton  of  wood  waste  can  be 
made  50  to  60  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  (seri- 
ously needed  for  synthetic  rubber). 

Cellulose,  less  mysterious  than  Its  twin 
sister,  llgnln,  has  for  some  years  been  ex- 
tracted from  wood  and  transformed  Into 
molasses,  rayon,  cellophane,  imitation 
leather,  sugar,  and  paper.  An  acre  of  yellow 
pine  trees  will  produce  five  times  as  much 
cellulose  as  will  an  acre  of  cotton,  even 
though  the  cotton  boll  Is  almost  ptire  cellu- 
lose. The  paper  of  this  page  was  made  from 
wood  cellulose. 

Now  we  get  around  to  the  idea  of  eating 
wood.  In  the  past.  If  wood  was  considered  In 
terms  of  food  It  was  dismissed  as  nothing 
more  than  a  tasty  dish  for  termites.  Not  so 
today.  Now,  human  beings  eat  wood  both  as 
carbohydrates  and  proteins. 

Corn  syrup  comes  from  wood  sugar.  Wood 
sugar  can  also  be  refined  Into  sugar  granules, 
used  as  molasses,  or  fermented  and  distilled 
Into  grain  alcohol.  Some  German  schnapps 
and  much  of  Sweden's  famous  aqtiarlt 
started  life  as  wood. 

Wood  glucose  makes  yeast  which.  In  turn, 
can  be  convened  Into  a  wood  "steak" — com- 
mon fare  in  Swedish  restaurants. 

The  process  of  changing  wood  Into  food  Is 
relatively  simple.  Wlien  certain  acids  are 
applied  to  wood  they  have  the  effect  of 
separating  the  llgnln  from  the  cellulose  and 
transforming  the  ceUulose  Into  wood  sugar. 
They  call  this  hydrolysis. 

Wood  sugar  in  its  natural  form  is  the  kind 
of  glucose  (a  sweet  compound  not  quite  as 
sweet  as  cane  sugar)  which  may  be  changed 
into  practically  any  other  carbohydrates, 
which  are  basic  energy  foods,  from  starch  to 
solid  or  liquid  fuel. 

Protein,  in  one  of  the  most  concentrated 
and  durable  tonoji,  is  obtained  by  producing 
y«ast  from  wood  glucose.  This  yeast  con- 
tains 55  percent  pure  protein — as  much  as 
good  be^ 

Proteins,  as  everyone  knows,  are  a  vital 
dement   In   human  and   in   most    *"<tti%i 


nutrition.  Lack  of  them  reeulu  in  flabby 
muscles  and  lowered  resistance  against  dis- 
ease. This  is  the  chief  reason  why  in  every 
war  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  rise* 
sharply. 

Germany,  forced  by  lack  of  raw  materials, 
has  led  the  way  in  production  of  wood  pro- 
tein. Her  annual  production  prior  to  VB- 
day  was  more  than  100,000  tons,  enovtgh  for 
the  protein  ration  for  the  entire  German 
Army.  And  it  was  swiftly  being  increased  to 
care  for  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  working 
population  drafted  from  farms  to  the  muni- 
tions factories. 

Although  our  chemists  have  now  forged 
ahead  of  all  others  in  the  world  In  this  busi- 
ness of  transforming  wood  Into  food,  at  the 
start  of  World  War  II  European  factories 
were  far  In  the  lead  with  more  than  a  score 
running  full  speed  In  wood  hydrolysis.  All 
over  Sweden,  Finland.  Switzerland,  central 
Europe,  and  the  Balkans,  factories  had  been 
built  and  were  producing  sugar  from  wood 
waste,  chiefly  sawdust.  That  old  phrase 
"tasteless  as  sawdust"  has  lost  its  meaning. 

The  use  of  wood  as  cattle  food  Is  probably 
one  of  its  most  valuable  services,  current 
wcffld  shortages  being  what  they  are.  Not 
only  does  raw  sugar,  molasses,  and  protein 
yeast  manufactured  from  sawdust  enrich 
straw  and  other  low-grade  animal  fodders, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  overcooked  wood 
ceUulose  forms  a  white  powder  almost  equal 
In  nutritive  value  to  oats.  More  than  1 ,000,- 
000  tons  of  such  ersat?  fotider  were  manufac- 
txired  last  year  In  Scandinavia,  replacing  some 
40,000,000  bushels  of  Imported  oats. 

Almost  as  fantastic  as  the  idea  of  eating 
wood  is  the  proposition  of  wearing  It.  Never- 
theless, a  Cinderella  of  the  forests  may  be 
lurking  in  the  coat  or  felt  hat  you  are  wear- 
ing. That  grim  old  witticism  about  wooden 
overcoats  Is  as  out  of  date  as  a  hoop  skirt. 
Fibers  fully  as  good  as  the  wool  from  sheep 
can  now  be  obtained  from  trees. 

In  the  bark  of  some  of  the  giant  redwoods 
or  Sequela  trees  of  California  there  is  fiber 
that  can  be  used  to  replace  15  to  60  percent 
of  the  wool  used  in  some  fabrics.  A  com- 
bination is  frequently  used,  as  the  shcnt. 
kinky  redwood  fibers  blend  readUy  with  sheep 
wool. 

The  newest  project  in  this  field  Is  ra 
wool,  which  of  course  was  stepped  up  by 
tremendous  military  demand  for  wool.  The 
main  problem  the  cheqilsts  ran  into  was  to 
duplicate  the  crlnkllness  and  elasticity  that 
form  the  air  pockets  and  make  wool  such  a 
good  Insulator.  Their  next  worry  was  to  de- 
velop a  resilience  that  would  restore  Itself 
after  the  wool  had  been  laundered.  Both 
difficulties  were  successfiilly  overcome. 

Wood  rayon  has  made  swift  progress  and 
can  now  be  spun  In  dozens  of  forms  which 
do  a  better  Job  than  any  other  fibers  ever 
have  In  such  useful  articles  as  linings,  self- 
sealing  gas  tanks,  and  tire  fabrics  that  save 
30  percent  of  the  rubber. 

Turning  from  the  chemical  miracles  to  the 
phjrsical  conversions  of  wood,  we  discover 
that  a  whole  new  vocabulary  has  sprung  into 
being  as  a  result  of  the  new  processes  of  wood. 
Compreg,  Impreg,  paprec  ata^pak,  sandwich 
wood,  plywood,  and  lamlBated  wood  are 
among  the  new  words  we  will  be  hearing  more 
and  more  often  in  coming  montlis. 

Dp  to  now  we've  heard  more  about  ply- 
wood, because  of  its  great  success  in  the 
manufacture  of  airplanes.  Plywood  is  made 
by  sandwiclilng  sheets  of  wood  together,  each 
sheet  laid  crosswise  to  the  grain  of  the  one 
next  to  it.  Bound  together  with  water  and 
weatherproof  synthetic  resin,  plywood  can  be 
molded  Into  all  kinds  of  shapes — from  hinges, 
lighting  fixtures,  and  all -wood 
to  fumlttire  springs,  car  bumpers.  maU 
and  wood  culvert  pipes  for  roads. 

The  secret  of  plywood's  Incredible  strength 
Is  redistribution,  which  makes  plywood  vastly 
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to  pUln  wood  of  the  tune  dlmen- 
Wta(  matert«la  fcr  Maaqvlto  bomber* 
mbC  lM«la  for  PT  bosU  wt  aa«»  ot  piy< 
vootf  baOMM*  um4m  Art  of  machlrte  Run* 
•Bd  ovm  terftr  wcftpoo*.  the  MihcslGn  of  th* 
iMjmn  U  to  •traog  tb«t  tboy  do  not  arparate. 
cmsbt  can   o(   plywood. 

OTBWrtlOIMd  MmI  tTMBM.  wer* 

by  th«  Ore»t  Narthem  Railroad 
to  dairy  waitli—  traflc  Theae  can  we^rhed 
2  M>u  Icaa  than  all-steel  can  and  they  also 
pcfBlttad  the  operation  of  trains  at  coo- 
Btdarataly  hlfhar  apaeds.  Plywood  tubing  or 
pipe  conducta  chemicals  which  woarid  cor- 
neals. It  U  osad  for  radio  oHSIa  ba- 
at  tts  nghtnaw  and  atiMftb. 

sma  to  blsaa  *^ooBapreg.** 
wbleh  la  a  prooaaaed  wood  with  a  ahlnlng. 
estmnely  hard  surtace.  SplUed  cocktalla, 
that  bane  of  rrtstanra  tor  many  hoataaaaa. 
raa^nr  baiaa  ecaapreg.  Tou  wtu  aoon  sea 
It  IB  flaa  hiraliure.  tabtaa.  the  topa  of  bara, 

ipre^  la  aaade  by  com  pressing  or 
sqtaeastng  togathcr  lasers  of  resln-lmpref- 
natad  wood.  The  raw  resin  actually  p«ne- 
wood  cells — a  feat  that  chemists 
■C  and  hard  to  aaatar.  At  this 
potait  Ifk  eaUad  "trnpreg"  and  Is  practically 
swaUprotrf.  shilnkproof,  and  decay  proof. 
Chaata  of  this  "tmpres"  are  stacked  together 
Into  "compre^"  by  being  com- 
befora  Um  resin  has  set.  The  result 
is  a  bard,  daaae,  dark  substance  with  a 
bsautiful  grate  abowing  tbrough  a  perma- 
naat  gloas  Ute  that  of  pdtsbed  marble 

"Ootnpreg"  Is  perfect  for  alndane  propellers 
baaaaae  it  oaa  ba  made  to  give  a  balance 
wbleh  Is  lapaaaAle  In  a  metal  par*.  It 
ataya  exactly  "aa  la"  even  when  It's  been 
UiKler  water  a  long  time. 

Ifldlteatad  wood  Is  an  especial  boon  to 
sblplraUders.  It's  made  by  gluing  together 
layers  of  wood  with  the  grain  of  all  layers 
running  in  the  same  direction. 

Before  laminated  wood  made  its  welcome 
appearance,  shipbuilders  had  to  hunt  through 
tha  foresta  antil  they  found  a  tree  big 
to  malce  a  beam  as  large  as  they 
Ro  looccr  la  wood-ship  de^gn 
Ilattad  by  tba  sftM  of  traea.  By  lamination 
a  large  beam  can  be  farmed  by  Joining  a 
DUBrivr  of  HsaU  placaa.  Wood  laminating, 
mtef  small  pteees  of  lumber,  permits  the 
bonding  at  keela.  stems,  and  stern  members 
ail  In  one  piece,  bonded  together  as  strongly 
as  the  natural  wood  itaelf. 

Chvirchea  and  other  monumental  struc- 
t\irea  are  using  it  also,  heaausa  everything 
from  stralgbt  beams  throwgfa  gracefully 
swaaptmg  curvaa  to  pointed  Gothic  arches  Is 
possible  and  practical  In  laminated  wood. 

^n^HVg"  la  laminated  paper  which  Is 
Itfrhter  and  stroager  than  moat  asatals.  Be- 
sidsa  lU  great  strenarth.  It  raatsta  moisture 
and  denting.  Householders  are  soon  going 
to  Sad  It  serving  them  tn  many  ways,  espe- 
cially in  insulating  their  refrigerators.  It's  a 
batau-  InstUator  and  takes  up  much  less 
apaaa. 

*VHldwlch  wood"  gets  Its  name  from  the 
fact  tkat  otM  kind  of  wood  la  used  fur  the 
coea  and  another  for  the  surface.  Our 
fn,  which  gave  Japan  aucb  a  drubbing 
to  VJ-day.  were  wiate  of  sandwich  wood. 
thinga  flo  Into  the  gluaa  which 
wooda  togatber.  The  dried  casein 
of  aalik.  which  Is  water  resistant,  and  blood 
albwnlns  are  the  main  itasaa  of  the  develop- 
ment of  gluing  techalqnH.  I^aaa  are  mixed 
with  synthetic  resins. 

"^t  ;s  easy  to  see  that  we  are  standing  on 
the  brink  of  an  tnuaanaa  todostrlal  develup- 
ment  of  wood  waaaa.**  says  M.  O.  Chenoweth, 
reprsaentativs  of  the  American  Pt>rest  Prod- 
ucts Indtistrles.  "Por  a  long  tlans,  Tlrtiudly 
every  manufactured  product  waa  Bade  out 
of  arood.  It  Is  the  oldest  utUltarlSLn  product 
known  to  oaaa.    Than  in  raoaat  i 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  Wm  C.  TOLLEFSON 

0»    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednest  ay.  March  23. 1949 


Mr.      TOLL3PSO 
under  leave  to 
Appendix  of  th<; 
a  resolution  of 
AMVETS: 


N.       Mr.     Speaker. 

<  xtend  my  remarlcs  in  the 

Record.  I  include  therein 

the  Tacoma  Post.  No.  1, 


vetei  ans 


bee; 


structi  re 


Whereas  le 
Congress  that 
sions  to  all 
regard  to  their 
and 

Whereas  cost 
years  has  been  i 
tlOO.OOO.OOO.COO; 

Whereas  we 
to  be  In  the 
Its  veterans  8lnc« 
gravely   impair 
financial 

Whereas  we 
legislation  woulc 
tnent  In  the 
may  be  needed 
and 

Whereas  the 
of  otir 
this  measure 

Mfgolrfd.  Thai 
AlfVKTB.  in 
of  March  1949  dti 
of  this  veterans 
dare   It    to   be 
interests  of  our 
be  It  further 

Mesolvtd,  Thai 
be  sent  to  the 
Member  of 
trlct  of 
the  Honorabia 
the  HonoraMa 
AMVrr  natSoaal 

Adopted   March 


glslitlon  Is  now  pending  before 

w^uld  provide  generous  pen- 

of  certain  age  without 

llhyslcal  or  financial  statua; 


qf  this  pension  bill  over  the 

ittmated  to  be  in  excess  of 

and 

believe  such   legislation  not 

Interest  of  the  Nation  or 

its  tremendous  cost  would 

I  be  Nation's  economic  and 

and 

t^lleve   the   psMSfs   of   this 

greatly  impair  the  enact- 

futiire  of  any  legislation  that 

by  veterans  at  that  time; 


organlzat:  on 
New 


national  executive  committee 

has  strongly  denounced 

,  therefore,  be  it 

we,  Tacoma   post.   No.   1, 

mee^ng  assembled  thla  16th  day 

hereby  oppose  the  passage 

pension  measure  and  de- 

Ihconslstent   with  the  best 

country  and  our  veterans; 


Ho  aorable 
Com  ress 


copies  of  this  resolution 

Thob  C.  TotxcrsoN, 

from  the  Sixth  Dla- 

and  to  our  Senators. 

WaaaxN  G.  Maoitdson.  and 

QAMtT  P.  Cain,  and  to  oor 

headqtuuters. 

16.    1940: 

Krtt  PLKTCmS, 
Adjvllfant,  Tacxrma  Post.  So.  t, 
VETS.  Tacoma.  Wash. 
By  H.  a. 


Save  tlie  SoU  by  Whkh  We  Urt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  ZZ.  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oi::  Febru- 
ary 7.  1949.  I  Introduced  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  Of  1949.  This  new  bill.  H.  R.  236»— a 
revised  and  Improved  soil-conservation 
program  based  on  H.  R.  4417,  which  I 
Introduced  in  1947— provides  for  lasting 
benefits  to  the  farmer  and  to  every 
American. 

This  legislation  provides  a  national 
land  policy,  and  the  legislative  frame- 
work for  the  effective  administration  of 
a  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture soil -conservation  program  that  wiH 
assist  our  farmers  and  ranchers  to  con- 
serve and  make  proper  use  of  their  soil 
and  water  resources — and  will  get  the 
job  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  addition,  there  are  provisions  which 
will  help  to  correct  the  problem  of  sur- 
plus in  certain  crops.  Land-use-con- 
version payments  will  encourage  farmers 
to  use  some  of  the  land  contributing  to 
such  surplus  for  the  production  of  crops 
for  which  there  is  greater  demand,  such 
as  grass  for  meat  and  dairy  livestock  and 
timber.  When  the  proper  and  necessary 
changes  in  land  use  are  made  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  no  need  for  acreage  allot- 
ments. In  bringing  about  a  balance  in 
agriculture  production  the  Government 
will  be  better  enabled  to  support  farm 
prices  permanently  at  a  full  90  percent  of 
parity. 

By  using  about  $100,000,000  annually 
of  the  funds  now  being  used  for  soil  con- 
servation pajrments.  for  land-use-conver- 
sion payments,  as  provided  in  my  bill, 
24.000,000  acres  of  land  could  be  con- 
verted from  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil- 
conserving  crops  in  the  next  6  years. 
This  would  bring  our  food.  feed,  grain, 
fiber,  and  meat  production  into  better 
balance,  and  greatly  assist  in  flood  pre- 
vention, and  soil,  woodland,  and  water 
conservation. 

Conservation  pajmients  and  grants-in- 
aid  are  provided  in  such  manner  that  the 
ta.xpayer  can  be  assured  that  the  Nation 
will  receive  a  dollar's  worth  of  benefits  in 
true,  effective  soil  conservation  for  every 
dollar  spent.  Farmers  receive  more  re- 
sponsibility In  administering  their  own 
national  soil  and  water  conservation 
program.  No  new  agencies  are  estab- 
lished. The  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Extension  Service,  and  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  are  each 
given  more  responsibility  and  without 
duplication. 

If  H.  R.  2368  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land  it  will  begin  to  bring  "soilicide"  to 
an  end.  the  crime  too  often  committed 
against  the  pricele.-^  topsoii  of  Mother 
Earth.  It  will  insure  a  more  stable  in- 
come for  our  farmers,  which  in  turn  will 
insure  an  adequate  and  stable  Income 
for  workers,  business,  and  industry*.    It 
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will  be  an  effective  program  to  help  re- 
duce price-depressing  surpluses;  increase 
the  speed  and  quality  of  soil-conserva- 
tion work  In  the  Nation,  while  strength- 
ening the  farmer-managed  institutions 
engaged  in  such  work;  keep  more  rain- 
fall on  the  land  where  it  falls,  and  thus 
lower  flood  crests  and  reduce  reservoir 
sedimentation:  give  better  protection  of 
our  rich  agricultural  uplands  and  bot- 
tom lands,  human  lives,  livestock,  and 
buildings:  save  the  taxpayers' — your — 
money  through  a  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective farmer-managed  water,  wood- 
land, and  soil -conservation  program; 
provide  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive framework  to  put  our  agricultural 
bouse  in  order — for  any  national  or  in- 
ternational emergency. 

NATIONAL   LAND   POLICY 

A  productive  and  prosperous  agricul- 
ture is  a  must  for  the  Nation's  prosperity. 
The  wealth  of  our  Nation  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  productivity  of  our 
soil.  As  the  topsoii  Is  destroyed  or  weak- 
ened through  erosion  or  overuse,  the 
productive  capacity  of  that  land  is  low- 
ered. Pood  costs  rise  and  a  lowered 
standard  of  living  results.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  that  we  use  our  agricul- 
tural land  within  its  capability  for  safe 
production,  and  that  we  treat  each  acre 
in  accordance  with  its  needs. 

NATIONAL    CONSniVATlON    StJBVXT 

Early  completion  of  a  Nation-wide  sur- 
vey of  our  farm,  ranch,  and  woodlands  to 
determine  the  productive  capacity  and 
conservation  needs  of  each  acre  is  pro- 
vided. A  land  capability  map  shall  then 
be  made  available  to  each  landowner, 
showing  how  each  acre  should  be  used 
according  to  its  capabilities  for  safe 
production. 

CONSESVATION  TIMETABLS 

A  conservation  timetable  shall  be  de- 
veloped as  a  guide  to  the  Nation  in  de- 
termining the  speed  with  which  our 
farm,  ranch,  and  woodlands  should  be 
treated  to  prevent  further  extensive 
damage. 

SOUND  r-UlX   UNITS 

H.  R.  2368  will  assist  landowners  in 
acquiring  acreage  to  complete  a  profit- 
able farm,  and  thus  reduce  much  land 
overuse  resulting  from  uneconomic-size 
imits. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCS 

Technical  help  for  effecting  proper 
land  use  and  conserv^ation  treatment 
shall  be  made  available  to  all  farmers. 
Inside  conservation  districts,  technical 
help  shall  include  on-site  assistance  to 
plan  and  apply  a  projaerly  coordinated 
conservation  program.  Until  a  district 
is  organized,  such  help  shall  be  limited 
to  helping  farmers  carry  out  the  more 
simple  but  effective  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

CONSZSVATION   PATMXNTS 

To  encourage  proper  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  agricultural  resources,  land- 
use  conversion,  soil  conserving,  and  soil- 
building  payments  and  grants-in-aid 
shall  be  made  available. 

Class  A:  To  avoid  surpluses  resulting 
from  overuse  of  the  land,  payments  shall 
be  made  to  assist  farmers  in  converting 
the  use  of  land  that  has  been  for  the 
previous  2  or  more  years  in  grain,  row. 


and  other  soil-depleting  crops.  This  will 
encourage  a  balanced  production  of  food, 
feed,  graliis.  and  flber,  and  promote  a 
greater  production  of  meat  and  dairy 
livestock,  and  timber  crops. 

Class  B:  Payments  shall  be  made  to 
help  farmers  defray  the  cost  of  applying 
certain  permanent  or  semipermanent 
soil  and  water  conservation  meastires. 
Generally,  such  payments  shall  be  made 
only  once. 

Class  C:  As  an  added  incentive  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  hold  their  topsoii 
through  proper  land  use,  and  other  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices,  class 
C  payments  may  also  be  made  annually 
for  recurring  practices  that  will  retard 
depletion  of  soil  fertility. 

LOCAL  CONSZSVATION  DISTXICTS  AND  rASlCXa 

coiiMrrrzEs 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  farm- 
ers themselves  are  best  qualified  to  ad- 
minister their  own  national  conservation 
program  on  a  local  and  community  level. 
Farmer-voted  conservation  districts  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  respective 
States  and  directed  by  their  respective 
boards  of  soil -conservation  commission- 
ers and  supervisors,  and  county  agricul- 
tural conservation  association,  and  State 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion committees  shall  be  the  principal 
farmer-managed  organizations  through 
which  the  Government  shall  assist  farm- 
ers with  their  soil  and  water  conservation 
problems. 

AGKXCIKS   TO  BZ   CSEO 

Primarily,  three  governmental  agen- 
cies shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  Each  is  well  schooled  in  the  art  of 
doing  its  part  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. 

son.   CONSirSTATION    SXSVICE 

Because  it  is  impractical  to  separate 
the  technical,  conservation  payment, 
and  grants-in-aid  assistance  in  soil  con- 
servation, erosion  control,  drainage,  irri- 
gation, water-conservation  development, 
and  flood  prevention  on  farm  and  ranch 
land,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  shall 
be  responsible  for  all  such  provisions  of 
this  act.  except  for  the  specific  responsi- 
bilities of  Coimty  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Association  and  State  Production 
Marketing  Aciministration  committees. 

rXTENSlON  SERVICS 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  need- 
ed personnel  for  county  extension  staffs 
for  educational  work  in  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  in  areas  critically  in  need  of 
conservation  treatment  not  now  in  con- 
servation districts. 

PBOOtrcnON     and     MASKmNC     ADMINISTKATION 

The  County  Agricultural  Conservation 
Association  and  State  Pn)duction  and 
Marketing  Administration  committees 
shall  be  the  agents  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  making  all  class  A.  B,  and 
C  conservation  payments. 

FEOEBAL   LANDS 

With  cooperation  of  the  agency  having 
jurisdiction,  all  of  the  conservation  sur- 
vey, timetable,  and  technical  assistance 
provisions  of  this  act  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  conservation  of  federally 
controlled  lands. 

We  must  save  the  soil  by  which  we  live. 
Rich  productive  soil  will  Insure  the  sur- 
vival of  America. 


Tke  PkoBj  Coltore  Coafercnee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OP  PCNNSTLVAJIIA 

IN  THE  HOCrSE  OF  REPEESE?JTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article: 

THs  puoNT  cxn.Tumz  coNrxaxNCS 
(By   George  S.   Counts) 

For  some  days  the  mwtpapirs  have  car- 
ried dispatches  announctBC  a  Cultural  and 
Scientific  Conference  for  World  Peace  to  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  City  March  25-27.  The  conference  to 
sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions  and  is  called 
in  the  name  of  Prof.  Harlow  Shapley,  emi- 
nent Harvard   astronomer. 

On  the  surface  It  would  seem  that  this 
conference  should  be  welcomed  by  all  men 
and  women  of  good  will.  The  words  are 
well -chosen.  Who  but  the  moet  benighted 
could  object  to  a  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  culture  and  science  from  many  coun- 
tries dedicated  to  world  peace?  And  a  great 
scientist  could  not  go  wrong  in  any  field, 
however  remote  from  his  sphere  of  profes- 
sional competence. 

But  if  one  looks  beneath  the  surface,  one 
sees  much  more  than  meets  the  eye  at  first 
glance.  First,  one  sees  that  the  conference 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions,  an  or- 
ganization having  a  long  record  of  foUowing 
the  Communist  Party  line  and  of  springing 
to  the  defense  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  on 
every  occasion. 

Second,  one  sees  that  the  most  distin- 
guished representatives  of  American  art.  let- 
ters, science,  and  philosophy  have  been  over- 
looked In  the  organization  of  the  program. 
It  would  seem  that  political  rather  than  cul- 
tural and  scientific  quallficatkn*  might  have 
governed  the  selection  of  speakers. 

Third,  one  hears  that  a  Soviet  delegation 
of  five,  headed  by  Alexander  Padeev  is  to  be 
invited.  At  this  point,  one  is  reminded  that 
the  World  Congress  of  Leaders  of  Culture  in 
Defense  of  Peace  which  met  in  Wroclaw,  Po- 
land, last  August  was  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  the  world,  and  was  ad- 
dressed on  the  first  day  by  this  same  Alex- 
ander Fadeev,  who  spoke  on  the  subject 
Science  and  Culture  for  Peace,  Progrees,  and 
Democracy.  According  to  the  account  in 
Pravda.  the  speaker  waa  frequently  Inter- 
rupted by  the  tiimultuous  applause  of  the 
delegates.  In  its  regard  for  truth,  this  ad- 
dress waa  a  perfect  specimen  of  party  litera- 
ture and  set  the  tone  of  the  gathering  frcsn 
the  first  day  to  the  last.  The  cangrcas  itself 
constituted  an  effort  to  create  the  most  gi- 
gantic Communist  front  In  the  history  of 
the  party. 

Except  for  window  dressing  provided  by  a 
nximber  of  wholly  Innocent  and  eminently 
respectable  American  citizens,  the  projected 
conference  in  New  York  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Wroclaw  Congress  uxuler  «»- 
perficially  changed  auspices.  The  Cangrm 
was  neither  representative  of  the  InteUectuala 
of  the  countries  Involved  nor  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  except  on  purely  Soviet  terms. 
In  fact,  it  waa  Communist  inspired  and  dedi- 
cated to  a  bitter  attack  on  the  United  States 
and  the  glorification  of  everything  Soviet. 
The  American  people,  therefore.  shovUd  have 
this  gathering  recalled  to  their  minds  at  this 
time. 

Alexander  Fadeev  Is  the  general  secretary 
<rf  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers.  He  was  ele- 
vated to  tills  poet  In  1946  as  a  result  of  a 
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Mivmg*  attack  on  Soviet  literature  and  llter- 
ar7  wrttcra  by  the  cectrml  committee  ot  the 
All-Unkm  CommuxUat  Party  la  a  rcanlutlon 
iHuad  on  Aognst  14  of  that  year.  This  reso- 
InUon  was  followed  by  others  which  purged 
the  entire  cultural  life,  from  humor  to 
at  all  coamopotttana  and  antipa- 
and  of  the  last  featlge  of  friendly  atti- 
rtl  the  west  In  geiieral  and  the 
ThUtad  SUtes  in  particular.  Mr.  Fadeev. 
known  for  his  rtrthless  adherence  to  the  party 
Una.  ta  tha  syBbal  aad  the  acni  ct  tbla  pol- 
icy. Ba  la  VMiauModly  aa  ■■tlwwnpf.itlUa 
axul  patriot  of  the  most  extreme  type. 

In  his  address  In  Poland  be  delivered  an 
attack  on  America  which  in  falsehood  and  in- 
Tective  Mvpasaea  the  beat  efforts  of  Molotov 
and  Vlshlnaky.  The  83  American  delegates. 
asospt  for  a  few  suMlxneiy  courageous  sanla. 
appUodad  the  speech  and  subsequently 
plsyed  an  active  role  In  organizing  the  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  New  York.  Among  those 
few  who  dissented  and  vho  expressed  their 
dissent  at  the  time.  President  Bryn  J.  Hovde. 
of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  mer- 
it»  the  plaudits  of  honest  men  everywhere. 

Those  who  are  organizing,  sponsoring,  and 
partidpatinc  tn  the  conference  at  the  end 
of  March  should  ba  aeked  to  reveal  their 
stand  withom  equivocation  on  the  speech  by 
~  and   the   entire  proceedings   of   the 

If  they  know  nothing  about  these 
events,  they  arc  Innocent  far  short  of  the  call 
of  the  duty  of  an  lnteUect\ua  who  mixes  in 
world  affairs.  A  few  excerpts  from  the  speech, 
as  pubUabed  in  the  Augntt  SB  Isana  of  Pravda. 
will  make  clear  the  propriety  of  such  a  re- 
quest. In  the  following  psesicea  Mr.  Padeev. 
amid  "tumtutuous  applauae.**  pins  the  Fas- 
cist label  OD  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Btates: 

"And  now.  only  3  years  after  the  defeat 
ctf  HItlar'k  Germany,  we  scientists,  writers, 
and  artists  are  obliged  to  gather  again. 
troubled  by  the  activity  of  the  warmongers. 
The  imperialists  of  that  country,  whose 
tMCMd*  by  the  Irony  of  fate  Is  adorned  by 
the  SUtue  of  Liberty,  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves In  great  haste  the  role  of  conspirators 
and  organlaers  of  a  new  war.     •     •     • 

"After  the  Second  World  War.  the  entire 
world  was  divided  Into  two  camps-  the  dem- 
ocratic, antlfaaelat.  antllmperlallst  camp 
lad  by  tha  ffoTtot  Union,  and  the  antidem- 
ocratic, reactlanary.  imperialist  camp  led  by 
ttoe  raling  etrdea  of  the  United  Sutes  of 
America. 

"The  geographic  map  gives  no  semblance 
at  a  correct  conception  of  these  two  camps, 
because  the  line  of  divlsloa  paeira  through 
th>  Interior  of  each  of  the  capitalist  cotm- 
trles.  through  every  city  and  village — through 
New  Torft  as  well  as  Z<ondon,  throxigh  Paris 
ss  well  as  Rome,  through  Brussels  as  well  as 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rach  camp  has  its  own  pro- 
gram. Its  own  alms  and  taaks." 

In  this  last  paragraph  the  speaker  was 
tmdoubtedly  uttering  the  literal  truth.  At 
any  rate,  wherever  a  cell  of  the  Commtinist 
Party  exists,  the  Soviet  Union  has  loyal  citl- 
aens.  Tht  recent  profeilone  of  such  loyalty 
by  Matvice  Thorea.  Palmlro  Togllattl.  Harry 
PoUitt.  Otto  Grotewohl.  Kugene  Dennis,  and 
William  Z.  Poster  should  make  this  clear 
even  to  the  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions, 
snd  sbove  all  to  Profeesor  Shapley. 

In  his  attack  on  America.  Mr.  Padeev  em- 
ploys the  dCN'ice  of  quoting  from  unnamed 
petaons.  The  following  Judgment  sttribuied 
to  a  Swedish  journalist,  he  says,  "can  be 
ackno^.ledged  as  entirely  Just": 

"Patented  religions,  standardised  literary 
Irteele.  theater,  and  moving  pictures,  sport 
Jargon,  endlees  novels,  and  street  songs  all 
beginning  with  Christian  doctrine  and  end- 
ing with  shivering  American  swing — this 
modem  Saint  Vitus  danoe  is  all.  absolutely 
all,  wa  get  now  from  America." 


Mr.  Fadeev  quotes  approvingly  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  civil  llberues  in  America 
by  one  of  the  pi  eminent  leaders  of  American 
culture  who  Is  <  obliged  to  conceal  bla 

"Men  whom  re  call  the  staff  of  tig 
neas  have  throv  n  all  their  forces  against  us; 
and  after  2  yea  rs  of  savage  propaganda  un- 
equaled  as  yet  in  any  other  country  of  the 
wortd.  the  Amei  lean  intelligentsia  finds  Itself 
facing  the  thritat  of  cold  terror.  •  •  • 
Men oef null  in  the  United  States  the  ex- 
preeskm  of  anv  thought  which  might  be 
regarded  as  dai  gerous  will  be  punished  with 
10  years  In  pr  son,  a  fine  of  110.000,  and 
deprivation  of  i  jnerlcan  citizenship.    •    •    • 

"A  writer  wt  o  writes  anything  dissenting 
from  the  oOcla  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  St)  tea  Is  also  threatened  with 
10  years  in  priion.  This  rude  violence,  this 
mad  effort  to  impose  fascism  on  America  by 
legal  means,  is  the  answer  of  reaction  to  the 
growing  streng  h  of  the  jjeople's  movement 
in  our  eoontry. ' 

Morris  Wmat .  a  distinguished  American 
lawyer  who  hs  t  given  much  of  his  life  to 
the  defense  of  t  M  civU  liberties  in  the  United 
States,  gives  th  >  following  professional  opin- 
ion on  this  statement: 

•"There  is  abc  [Cutely  no  truth  In  the  state- 
ment that  'esp  aaiAon  of  any  thought  which 
might  be  regi  rded  as  dangerous  will  be 
punished  with  10  years  in  prison,  a  fine  of 
$10,000,  and  de  xrlvation  of  cltiaenship.' 

"I  am  quite  c  ear  that  there  has  never  been 
any  sanction  1  nposed  such  as  inxiicated  in 
the  quote.  Furthermore  there  never  has 
been  a  law  p<  rmittlng  the  deprivation  of 
Am«^can  citizi'nshlp  except  on  the  ground 
that  the  dtizeoship  was  obtained  through 
fraud. 

"I  don't  knov  how  to  answer  the  statement 
that  a  writer  w  lo  writes  anything  dissenting 
from  the  ofllcle  I  policy  of  the  Government  is 
threatened  wit  i  10  years  in  Jail.  I  assume 
this  thought  oteurred  to  Fadeev  because  he 
cannot  believe  Lhat  in  a  democracy  like  ours, 
there  cam  be  m  >  single  governmental  defined 
policy.  Needle  !s  to  say.  there  has  never  been 
a  statute  in  o  ir  history  which  places  In  a 
penal  area  any  3ne  dissenting  from  the  offi- 
cial policy  of  t  le  Government." 

Mr.  Fadeev  jlaces  Eugene  OTfell.  Henry 
Miller,  John  Dc  i  Passoe,  and  other  American 
and  Eoropean  t  rrlters  in  the  "motley  literary 
crew  of  reactlo  i"  of  the  warmongers.  Then 
In  the  laaguag  »  of  party  literature  he  pro- 
ceeds to  summ  ktloa : 

"German  Faj  cists  needed  beasts.  Ameri- 
can monopolist  i  find  beasts  indispensable  for 
the  reallratjon  of  their  plans  for  world  dom- 
Bead  kmary  writers,  scientists, 
4>d  utists  are  ready  to  serve 
They  place  on  a  pedestal 
find  drug  addicu.  sadists,  and 


their    masters 
schizophrenics 


sent 
Upton  Sinclair, 
the   exposure 
cruelty  in  their 


the  sviggesUon 


pimps,  provoca  eurs  and  monsters,  spies  and 
gangsters.  Th(  se  beast-like  creatures  fill  the 
pages  of  novel! .  volumes  of  poetry,  casts  of 
moving  pictur  n.  They  are  presented  as 
heroes  to  be  4<&ulated.  as  examples  to  be 
followed. 

'If  Jackals  cckild  learn  to  use  the  typewrit- 
er and  hyenas  c  3Uld  master  the  fountain  pen. 
would  write  just  like  Henry 
Miller.  Biot.  ■  aliaux,  and  other  SartrlsU." 
The  general  i  ecretary  of  the  union  of  So- 
viet writers  enc  savors  ingratiatingly  to  iden- 
tify two  dlstine  iilabed  American  writers  with 
Soviet  aims  an<  methods  without  their  con- 
These  tfro  men.  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
have  devoted  their  lives  to 
it  stupidity,  injustice,  and 
own  country,  something  that 
no  Rxisslan  wrl^r  would  dare  to  do  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Fadeev  duotes  approvingly,  snd  with 
that  It  supports  iSoviet  prac- 
the  following  statement  from  Mr. 
Lewis:  "An  art  st  or  a  scientist  must  know 
and  loudly  de*  iars  whether  he  stands  on 
the  side  of  tyra  any.  cruelty,  and  mechanical 


obedience,  or  on  the  side  of  the  people,  of 
all  the  people." 

When  given  an  opporttmlty  to  read  the 
Padeev  address,  Mr. 'Levis  acknowledged  the 

f^i^^fir.^<«i  correctDcaa  of  the  quotation  and 
then  added:  "But.  of  course,  it  places  me 
not  as  standing  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
hysterical  crusade  but  against  It  and  Its 
'tyranny  and  mechanical  obedience.'  " 

Mr.  Fadeev  Included  Mr.  Sinclair  In  a  liflt 
of  the  finest  writers,  artists,  and  scientists 
of  the  capitalist  world  who  Invariably  have 
become  friends  o(  the  USSR — the  whole 
flower  of  world  culture.  After  reading  the 
entire  address,  the  American  writer  asked 
that  the  following  response  be  published 
without  deletion: 

"Either  Mr  Padeev  has  not  read  my  books, 
or  they  have  been  incorrectly  translated  In 
their  Russian  editions.  For  47  years  I  have 
been  advocating  free,  democratic  socialism, 
to  be  obtained  by  the  method  of  education 
and  petsuaaion  under  our  American  system 
of  i^iiiwiiiBBiit  by  popular  consent.  I  de- 
fended the  right  of  the  Russian  people  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government,  but 
that  was  when  I  believed  that  they  would  be 
given  the  right  to  choose.  I  accepted  Lenin  s 
promise  that  the  state  would  wither  away; 
but  it  hasn"t.  It  has  become  a  reactionary 
nationalist  imperialism,  telling  the  Russian 
people  even  what  music  they  shall  listen  to 
and  what  they  shall  believe  about  the  inheri- 
tance of  acquired  characteristics.  The  rape 
of  Czechoslovak  democracy  destroyed  the 
last  trace  of  hope  I  had  of  any  good  to  come 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  If  I  have  any  influ- 
ence with  the  Russian  people.  I  will  use  It  to 
tell  them  that  the  present  party  line  Is  bound 
to  lead  to  another  world  war,  many  tunes 
more  dreadful  than  the  last." 

Mr.  Fadeev  quotes  from  a  number  of 
American  Journals  and  books  to  prove  that 
the  United  States  is  In  the  grip  of  war 
mongers  and  is  planning  an  a?gres8lve 
atomic  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
only  scad  work  among  his  references  is  The 
Absolute  Weapon,  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Studies  of  Yale 
University  and  published  in  1946.  He  states 
categorically  that  the  authors  advocate  the 
launching  of  an  atomic  war  against  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  are  a  disgrace  to  science. 
An  examination  of  the  volume  illuminate* 
the  ethical  standards  of  this  Soviet  leader 
0*  culture  and  of  party  literature  generally. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  Is  found  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  volume  under  the 
title  of  "The  Atomic  Bomb  In  Soviet-Ameri- 
can Relations."  If  a  sober  and  temf -?rat3 
treatment  of  the  Issue  Is  to  be  found  uny- 
where  In  the  language.  It  Is  to  be  found  here. 

Prof.  Arnold  Wolfers,  %uthor  of  the  chap- 
ter, writes  that  the  Idea  of  a  preventive 
war  Is  so  abhorrent  to  American  feeling  that 
no  government  In  this  country,  to  Judtze 
from  the  state  of  public  opinion  today,  could 
hope  to  gain  popular  support  for  such  a  ven- 
ture. Further  on  he  says  that  the  whole 
Idea  of  an  offensive  use  of  the  bomb  during 
the  period  of  our  monopoly  can  safely  be 
laid  aside  as  utterly  Impracticable. 

In  disctissing  lines  of  defense,  he  argues 
that  the  first  line  consists  in  proper  efforts 
on  our  part  to  settle  our  disputes  with  the 
Soviet  Union  peacefully  and  to  avoid  adding 
new  ones.  He  believes  that  wise  states- 
manship will  have  to  seek  a  mode  of  conduct 
which  will  neither  tempt  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  ovo^tep  the  limits  we  can  in  safety 
and  decency  concede  nor  provoke  It  to  under- 
take actions  out  of  sheer  resentment  or  sus- 
picion of  our  Intentions. 

Professor  Wolfers  strives  generously  at 
every  point  to  view  the  Issues  from  the  Rus- 
sian standpoint.  He  even  defends  the  veto 
on  the  ground  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  veto 
constitutes  an  essential  element  of  her  se- 
curity.   Obviously  the  general  eecretary  of 
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the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  should  read  this 
book. 

Toward  the  end  of  Its  session  the  World 
Congress  of  Leaders  of  Culture  in  Defense  of 
Peace  adopted  a  strongly  worded  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  Soviet  position  and  cre- 
ated an  international  committee  with  head- 
quarters In  Paris.  Three  Americans,  re- 
nowned for  their  support  of  Soviet  policy, 
were  appointed  to  the  committee:  Howard 
Fast,  Albert  Kahn.  and  Paul  Robeson.  The 
names  of  these  men  appear  prominently  in 
the  calling  of  the  Cultvirai  and  Scientific 
Conference  for  World  Peace  In  New  York 
City  March  25-27.  Harlow  Shapley  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  in  at>sentia.  but 
declined  to  serve. 

In  his  closing  remar^t^  as  chairman.  Mr. 
Fadeev  said  that  the  work  of  the  congress 
is  only  beginning. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
whether  the  conference  is  in  any  sense  a 
continuation  of  the  congress.  Then  In  the 
spirit  of  democratic  freedom  the  meeting 
should  be  permitted  to  take  place.  Mr.  Fa- 
deev should  be  requested  to  repeat  his  ad- 
dress in  the  shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  a  full  discussion  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  congress  at  Vroslav  by  competent 
scholars  selected  by  our  learned  societies 
should  of  course  be  placed  on  the  agenda. 
Also  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  in  the 
Interest  of  good  will  between  peoples  John 
Dos  Passos,  Morris  Ernst.  SinclaOr  Lewis,  Up- 
ton Sinclair,  and  Arnold  Wolfers  should  cer- 
tainly be  invited  to  spealt.  This  session 
might  be  chaired  very  fittingly  by  President 
Bryn  Hovde. 


Visas  Granted  to  Delegates  to  World 
Peace  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Dean  Acheson  by  Mr. 
William  H.  O'Neill,  commander.  Queens 
County  Chapter.  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
New  York  City: 

Catholic   W.\b    Vetzraws. 

QnxNS  CccNTT  Chapter, 
New  York.  March  18,  1949. 
Hon.  DsAN  AcHXsoN. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Bear  Ma.  Sbcretart:  It  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  disappointment  that  we  noted  that 
our  State  Department  granted  visas  to  23 
delegates  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  satel- 
lite nations  In  order  to  attend  the  so-called 
world-peace  conference  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Council  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Professions  on  March  25,  26.  and  27  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

Being  an  organization  of  loyal  American 
Catholic  veterans,  we  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  communism,  and  we  feel  that  no 
compromise  whatever  can  be  made  with  it. 
We  consider  the  granting  of  visas  to  these 
foreign  intellectuals  a  compromise  with 
communism  and  that  their  entry  can  serve 
no  worth  while  purpose  other  than  the  fur- 
therance of  Communist  aims  la  this  coun- 
try. There  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  Moscow  at  this  confer- 
ancj  as  they  do  in  all  undertakings. 


We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  urge 
that  you  investigate  this  fiagrant  use  of  omt 
State  Department's  visa  powers  and  find  out 
why  they  were  granted  so  readily  and.  if  It  is 
not  too  late,  to  recall  these  visas  and  not 
allow  any  further  indoctrination  of  foreign 
Communist  ideas  to  be  fostered  upon  our  be- 
loved land  and  Its  people.  We  further  re- 
spectfully remind  you  that  we  know  if  the 
situation  was  reversed  that  a  similar  num- 
ber of  delegates  from  this  country  would  be 
refused  admittance  to  Russia.  These  steps 
of  guarding  our  shores  become  more  persist- 
ent in  light  of  recent  uncoverlngs  of  un- 
American  activities  and  the  further  flagrant 
statement  of  Mr.  Foster  that  in  case  of  war 
(God  forbid)  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  they  would  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
latter. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  continued 
good  health  and  a  prayer  that  Ood  will  oless 
your  every  act  and  our  beloved  Nation.  I  am, 
Respectfully  3rours, 

Wn.LiAM  H.  O'Nehx. 
County  CoTtimander. 


There  Is  a  Real  Shmoo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  i«:w  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Al  Capp, 
one  of  the  best-known  comic-strip  art- 
ists, draws  Li'l  Abner.  which  appears  in 
600  American  newspapers  and  many  oth- 
ers all  over  the  world.  He  recently  be- 
came famous  all  over  again  when  he  in- 
vented the  "shmoo,"  the  remarkably  be- 
neficent little  animal  some  of  whose  his- 
tory is  told  in  the  article  below.  Capp's 
book.  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Shmoo. 
has  sold  very  widely.  The  following  ar- 
ticle, which  is  a  slightly  modified  version 
of  his  recent  address  on  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air.  appeared  in  the  New  Republic 
of  March  21.  1949.  I  wonder  if  certain 
of  my  colleagues  will  get  the  point : 

All  I  know  about  modem  capitalism.  I 
learned  from  the  shmoo — that  little  animal 
which  lays  eggs  and  gives  milk,  both  grade 
A,  of  course.  The  shmoo.  himself,  when 
fried  tastes  exactly  like  chicken  and  when 
broiled  comes  out  steak. 

A  shmoo 's  eyes  make  splendid  suspender 
buttons,  and  his  whiskers  make  the  finest 
grade  of  toothpicks.  When  you  look  at  one. 
as  though  you'd  like  to  eat  it.  it  dies  out  of 
a  sheer  will  to  please  you.  It's  a  perfectly 
ordinary  little  animal,  but  I  learned  a  lot 
from  it  and  this  Is  how. 

You  may  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but  in 
many  ways  cartoonists  are  like  people.  They 
have  a  lot  of  things  to  be  thankful  for.  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  have  relatives.  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  some  of  mine.  It  Isnt 
generally  known  that  they're  related  to  me, 
because  while  for  cert.%in  reasons  too  em- 
barrassing to  mention  here,  I  changed  my 
name  to  Capp.  they  kept  the  old  family 
name  of  Capitalist.  I  changed  mine  in  1929. 
during  that  great  wave  of  persecution,  here 
In  America,  of  those  of  us  who  clung  to  our 
faith  in  capitalism,  the  simple  faith  of  our 
forefathers. 

One  of  these  relatives  is  an  uncle  of  mine, 
J.  Pamell  Capitalist.  He's  a  fine,  upstand- 
ing, red-blooded — I  mean  full-blooded — 
chap.  J.  Parnell  Is  as  honest  as  the  day  is 
long.  He  doesn't  really  have  anything 
against  foreigners;  he  Jtist  feels  that  it'd  be 


safer  to  shoot  anybody  who  lant  his  kind  of 
an  American. 

His  wife  has  entirely  different  ideas.  She 
doesn't  really  despise  everything  American; 
she  merely  feels  that  our  way  of  life  cant 
ever  be  truly  100-percent  American  until  we 
make  it  100- percent  Russian.  We  call  her 
Auntie  Capitalist,  naturally. 

Now.  with  them  there  lives  my  coxisin, 
Harry  S.  Cousin  Harry  was  a  good-natured, 
confused,  well-meaning  little  chap  who  was 
always  messing  around  in  his  cellar  labora- 
tory— that  Is  when  he  wasnt  picking  out 
tunes  on  his  mandolin.  (The  queer  thing 
about  this  Harry  Is  he  couldn't  play  the 
piano.)  Well,  one  day  Cousin  BLarry  rushed 
excitedly  up  from  the  cellar  holding  a  fat, 
squirming  little  creature  in  his  arms. 

"What's  that  you've  got  there?"  asked 
Uncle  Pamell,  looking  up  from  the  book  he 
was  reading.  The  Immortal  Orations  of  Alf 
Landon. 

"It's  a  shmoo,"  cried  Cousin  Harry.  "Not 
one  of  those  foolish  pictures  your  no-good 
nephew  Al  Capitalist  draws,  but  a  real,  live 
shmoo.** 

"How'd  you  whip  that  up?"  asked  Auntie 
Capitalist,  looldng  up  from  her  favorite 
newspaper,  the  Daily-Arlae-Te-Prisoners-of- 
Starvation  -  and  -  Crush-the-Bloated-Bosses 
News. 

"Oh.  it  was  easy  as  pie."  chuckled  Cousin 
Harry.  "I  mated  a  pool  ball  with  a  duck  and 
20  shares  of  National  Dairy  common  stock, 
and  now  that  we've  got  one  shmoo,  there'll 
be  plenty  of  them.  They're  wonderful  little 
creatures.  Just  put  one  in  a  warm  spot 
and  pretty  soon  therell  be  two.  and  every- 
body knows,  once  there  are  two  shmoos.  in 
no  time  at  all  there'll  be  milliotLs  of  them — 
they're  very  affectionate.  All  our  troubles 
are  over;  now  every  American  can  have  a 
shmoo.** 

"Just  a  minute,  buddy,"  cried  Uncle  Par- 
nell. "I  don't  know  much  about  these  here 
shmoos,  and  anything  I'm  ignorant  of  I'm 
against." 

A  suspicious  look  came  into  his  little  red 
eyes — I  mean  his  little  red,  white,  and  blue 
eyes.  He  grabbed  the  frightened  little  anl- 
inal,  shook  his  big  hairy  fist  in  its  trembling 
face,  and  roared,  "I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
loyalty  test,  shmoo.  So  you  give  butter, 
milk,  and  eggs  for  free,  do  you?"  He  snarled. 
"Well,  what's  going  to  become  of  every  Amer- 
ican's right  to  be  gouged  by  his  fellow  Ameri- 
can If  you  do  that?" 

"Tha.  isn't  the  worst  part  of  It,"  screamed 
Atmtle  Capitalist,  as  she  snatched  the  quiv- 
ering little  shmoo  away  from  her  husband 
and  yanked  it  over  to  where  she  sat  on  the 
extreme  left.  "How  can  the  starving  workers 
revolt  against  their  fat,  well-fed  bosses  if 
they  become  Just  as  fat  and  well  fed?" 

"Ah.  give  me  a  crack  at  that  rat  of  a 
shmoo."  cried  Uncle  Pamell,  yanking  the 
little  creature  back  and  punching  its  trem- 
bling little  nose.  "By  providing  everybody 
with  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  you  shmoo. 
you  rob  free  enterprise  of  its  right  to  freely 
hijack  the  whole  Nation  with  mtirderous 
prices,  and  that's  un-American."  he  roared. 

Now  Auntie  Capitalist  kicked  the  shmoo 
in  the  teeth  and  screamed.  "By  making  life 
happy  and  peaceful  for  the  ma-sses.  you're 
robbing  them  of  the  incentive  to  overthrow 
their  government."  Then  she  bellowed. 
"You're  counterrevolutionary,  shmoo.  and 
you  know  how  us  comrades  treat  comrades 
like  that." 

Coiisin  Harry  tore  the  two  apart. 

"Don't  fight  over  the  shmoo  any  more."  he 
said  quietly.  "The  little  fellow  Is  dead.  You 
killed  him.** 

But  don't  cry.  kiddies,  there  is  a  real  live 
shmoo.  This  big  earth  itself  will  give  us 
everything  we  want.  Just  as  the  slimoo  does, 
if  only  we'd  let  it  alone — If  only,  in  our 
passion  and  hatred  and  intolerance,  we  don't 
tear  it  apart. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EBIANUEL  CELLER 

or  mrw  tosx 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXnBBBBHTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  grranted  to  extend  my  remarks  tn 
the  RccoKD.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  13.  1949: 


BcLWAXx   □■  Asia — Roui  or  Cmm  Sta' 

OUTLUrCD  IM  COKBATING  COMMXJWISM 

(Tb*  writer  o<  tiM  foUowlog  IcUar  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  India  Laagrw  at  America) 
TO  the  EDrroa  or  trb  Nrw  Tobk  Tnccs: 

aw  H.  MjAutgWu  letter  wbkeh  appeared 
te  yaor  p^ar  of  Vtbmmrj  71  dmvnfm  care- 
Xul  conrtdarattoa  at  Um  bazuda  of  all  tboM 
wbo  mr*  Interested  In  patting  a  halt  to  the 
CTer-LDcreaatng  influence  of  the  CommunUte 
In  aouthe—t  Aala. 

Mr.  liyabergh  rightly  states  thst  the  Dutch 
miUtary  action  in  Indonesia  "has  led  to  a 
new  and  critically  Important  phase"  in  the 
rtfaUonabtp  between  the  United  States  aiul 
the  southeast  Asian  countries,  and  "today 
these  countries — partlciilarly  in  view  of  cur- 
rent events  in  China — are  faced  with  a  choice 
of  political  kinship  to  communism  or  West- 
ern democracy." 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  cogent 
Tee  SOPS  mentioned  in  his  letter,  ICr.  Ifys- 
bergh  suggests  that,  before  It  Is  too  late,  the 
Southeast  Asia  League  should  be  formed. 
perhaps  with  the  cooperation  and  help  of 
the  Goremments  of  those  countries.  It  Is 
farther  suggested  that  this  league  should 
bave  **a  regional  production  pool"  which  will 
Initiate  "coUective  bargaining  for  the  dls- 
poaitloa  ol  raw  materials  on  the  world  mar- 
ket and  eoaunand  power  as  a  strong  voice 
In  the  United 


This  is  excellent.  But  there  is  something 
that  the  people  of  the  Oattad  Otetas  can  do, 
too.  I  stugsst  that  a  Boutteeast  Asia  League 
of  Aasrlca  should  be  formed  in  the  United 
Eta  tea.  This  league  should  consist  of  all 
progressive  and  liberal  elements  who  desire. 
not  merely  to  havs  a  negative  approach— of 
taelnC  just  anti-Conmwintst — but  to  have  a 
poiittTe  approach  of  encouraging 
by  damocratic  forces  in  the 
whole  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  objects  of  this  league  should  be, 
roughly: 

To  beip  foster  and  enoonr^e  a  non-Com- 
■lualsi  left  DofOBeat  tn  tbe  whole  of  south- 
east  Asia. 

TO  keep  the  American  public  Informed  of 
potitleal  and  other  develo|«nents  in  these 
Stress  tbroogh  all  media  of  information. 

To  tmprsss  npon  the  United  States  Oor- 
enunent  and  tbe  Governments  of  western 
■oropean  countries  that  If  it  is  Important  to 
create  a  North  Atlantic  Pact  as  a  bulwark 
sgilnst  tbs  q>read  of  conununism.  then  It  is 
Important  to  create  a  non-Commu- 
Mt  motenwDt  as  a  bulwark  against 


Tb  request  the  Amerlcaa  Ouaai  ument  and 
faraeelng    American    businessmen    to    give 
ic  and  technical  aid  for  tbe  rehablU- 
and      IndtistrlaltaBtlon      of      these 


TO  sound  a  clarion  call,  that  the  American 
people  win  give  moral  and  economic  support 
to  au  Gcremments  and  parties  in  southeast 
Asia  who  will  fight  against  totalitarianism — 
both  of  the  right  and  of  tbe  left. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  tbe  whole  world 
looks  to  the  United  States. 
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^tates  has  a  splendid  oppor- 
the  moral  leadership  at  this 
human  history.    I  hope  it 
ttie  boat. 

J.  J.  Singh. 
Ntw  Totx.  iiarch  2,  1949. 
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of  Utah.    Mr.  President, 

us  consent  that  a  timely 

article  entitled  "Report 

Senator."  written  by 

the  Junior  Senator  from 

Douglas!,  which  appeared 

ifork   Times   magazine   of 

.  l)e  printed  in  the  Appen- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

uposT  raoM  a  frbshman  senator 
(By  PAtn.  H.  DoTj«LAs) 
Washtngtow. — There  is  a  moment  on  elec- 
tion night  when  a  new  Senator  feels  himwlf 
to  be  a  new  Adam,  the  first  of  his  breed.  But 
on  that  score,  as  on  a  number  of  others,  he 
begins  to  change  his  mind  when  he  comes 
to  the  Senate.  For  one  thing,  he  senses  that 
giants  like  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton.  Webster, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Davis.  Sumner,  John 
Sharp  Williams.  "Fighting  Bob"  La  Follette, 
and  George  Norrls  have  been  there  before 
him. 

For  example,  I  am,  now  filling  the  identical 
niinoia  seat  occupied  a  century  ago  by  the 
"little  giant"  who  bore  the  name  of  our  clan. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The  realization  of  this 
tradition  humbles  a  freshman  at  first.  In 
time  it  should  prove  a  source  of  strength  and 
reassurance. 

For  another  thing,  a  freshmai  Senator 
learns  that  the  sense  of  a  living  tradiuon  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  lor  the  almost 
exquisite  courtesy  which  prevails  in  the  deal- 
ings of  Senators  with  each  other.  Our  politi- 
cal campaigns  are  Indeed  rough  and  a  candi- 
date has  to  develop  a  totigh  hide  to  with- 
stand the  poisoned  spears  which  are  driven 
into  htm.  But  on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate, 
however  much  Senators  may  differ,  they 
behave  like  gentlemen.  In  a  world  of  sharply 
differing  Interests  and  ideas,  this  is  no  mean 
achievement.  This,  also,  makes  the  fresh- 
man anxious  to  be  worthy  of  his  fellows, 
the  many  able  men  of  both  parties  now  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Before  I  came  to  Washington  I  thought  I 
knew  what  I  wculd  be  up  against  because  my 
wife  had  previously  served  a  term  In  Congress 
and  because.  In  addition  to  my  experience  in 
local  government,  I  had  frequently  testified 
before  congressional  committees.  But  only 
the  toad  beneath  the  harrow  can  really  feel 
the  sharpness  of  the  prongs.  One  mu.st  live 
the  life  of  a  Senator  to  know  its  pains.  It 
Is  relatively  easy  to  offer  advice.  But  it  is 
a  soul-trying  experience  after  weighing  evi- 
dence and  conflicting  claims  and  interests 
to  be  compelled  to  decide  what  is  best  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  then,  as 
one  must,  to  assume  fuU  responsibUity  for 
that  decision.  And  the  strain  is  intensifled 
by  the  fact  that  one  Is  forced  to  make  many 
such  fundamental  decisions  In  the  midst  of 
a  crushing  burden  of  routine  work. 

The  Labor  Committee,  for  example  has  been 
holding  two  and  three  hearings  a  day  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  this 
in  Itself  has  taken  from  5  to  8  hoiirs  of  my 
time  each  day.  Then  there  are  the  hearings 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report 
on  which  I  am  also  serving,  and  where  I 
am  trying  to  pull  a  laboring  oar.  But  In 
addition  to  all  this,  I  must  also  help  to 
answer  the  mall  which  now  averages  over 
700  communications  a  day,  and  which  one 
morning  reached  1.700,  and  meet  callers  ar.d 
delegations.  Let  me  chronicle  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative day  when  the  Senate  was  not  m 
session: 

7-9:90  a.  m.:  Rise,  breakfast,  read  two 
morning  papers  and  study  memoranda  fur 
hearings. 

8:30-9:30  a.  m.r  Look  over  mall,  answer 
some  of  the  most  important  letters  and 
block  out  today's  policy  with  the  staff. 

9:30-11  a.  m.:  Hearings  on  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal. 

11-12;  Hearings  on  the  housing  bill. 

12-1  p.  m.:  Work  on  correspondence  and 
see  vistitors. 

1-2  p.  m.:  Lunch  with  constituents. 

2-2:30  p.  m.:  See  delegations  and  tele> 
phone  Government  departments. 

2:30-5  p.  m.:  Hearings  on  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal. 
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5-4:30  p.  m.:  Sign  250  pieces  of  mall,  send 
tdegrams  on  pressing  matters  of  business. 

C:30-7:30  p.  m.:  Dinner  with  group  which 
wants  to  consult  on  legislation. 

7:30-10  p.  m.:  Hearings  on  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal. 

10-12.  Read  two  evening  papers  and  sev- 
eral weekly  Journals.  Clean  up  correspond- 
ence and  study  more  material  on  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  housing  problems,  block  out 
radio  speech  for  next  day. 

12:30  a.  m.:  Go  to  bed. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  for 
how  long  a  man  can  keep  up  such  a  pace. 
Thus  far.  It  has  not  seemed  to  slacken.  I 
thought  I  had  reached  the  ultimate  in  work 
when  I  ran  for  election  In  a  way  which  I 
described  last  fall  In  this  same  magazine. 
But  the  Job  of  serving  as  a  Senator  is  no 
less  strenuous  than  running  for  the  ofllce. 

It  Is  not  merely  work,  however,  but  also 
worry  which  characterizes  a  Senator's  life. 
One  feels  the  tug  not  merely  of  conflicting 
forces  but  also  of  sharply  opposing  Ideas. 
In  each  of  which  one  recognizes  some  ele- 
ment of  truth.  On  which  side  does  the 
greater  merit  lie?  Is  there  a  way  of  resolving 
the  sharp  and  bitter  conflicts  Into  some 
higher  synthesis  which  will  enable  the  na- 
tional life  to  proceed  upon  a  higher  level. 
and  If  so,  how  can  It  be  fotuid  and  put  Into 
effect? 

Interspersed  with  these  worries  there  come 
the  reproaches  of  old  friends  who  feel  neg- 
lected by  decisions  which  I  have  had  to  make 
concerning  appointments  and  patronage;  the 
criticisms  of  home  newspapers  who  do  not 
like  my  votes,  and  the  irate  letters  of  citizens 
who  disagree  with  my  real  or  fancied  opinions 
and  acts.  Is  it  small  wonder,  therefore.  If 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  Senator's  life  there 
is  a  deep  loneliness  and  adao  many  Inquietudes 
which  at  night  Interferes  with  sleep,  and 
which,  were  It  not  for  the  reassvirance  of  my 
wife  and  friends,  would  seem  overpowering? 
Never  does  a  man  realize  the  need  for  fellow- 
ship, for  religious  faith,  and  for  a  sense  of 
humor  more  than  when  these  worries  and  de- 
cisions pour  in  up>on  him  as  a  Senator. 

A  Senator  is  not  suffering  from  a  persecu- 
tion complex  when  he  recognizes  the  sober 
fact  that  he  has  a  multitude  of  enemies  who 
are  not  only  ready  to  shout  to  the  world  when 
he  slips  on  a  banana  peel,  but  who  are  quite 
capable  of  strewing  them  in  his  path.  And 
there  are  also  a  certain  ntunber  of  corre- 
spondents who,  with  the  best  will  In  the 
world,  nevertheless  regard  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor as  fair  game  to  All  their  columns. 

In  all  innocence  I  have  already  stumbled 
Into  one  such  booby  trap.  I  was  asked  by  a 
small  group  of  reporters  whether  I  thought 
the  Labor  Conunlttee  could  complete  its  hear- 
ings un  the  new  labor  biU  within  a  set  period 
of  time.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "if  the  Senators  would 
only  work  late  afternoons  and  evenings  and 
forego  the  cocktail  hour."  And  then  I  Inno- 
cently added  that  I  thought  Washington 
cocktail  parties  were  too  time-consuming. 

These  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than 
the  air  was  filled  with  debris  and  the  scent 
of  cordite  From  somewhere  behind  a  pall 
of  smoke  I  heard  shrill  voices  tell  me  through 
the  press  that  If  I  didn't  like  the  Washington 
cocktail  hour,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  say, 
"No,  thank  you;  I  can't  come  today."  And 
to  this  moment  I  cannot  understand  why  a 
few  sentences  about  the  schedule  of  labor 
hearings  should  have  set  off  such  a  hubbub 
in  which  everyone  purged  themselves  of  bile 
on  a  lot  of  Irrelevant  subjects.  But  that  Is 
what  happened.  It  Is  why.  when  I  am  now 
asked  what  day  of  the  week  It  Is,  my  instinc- 
tive reply  Is  "No  comment." 

The  whole  of  this  trivia  summons  to  my 
memory  Shakespeare's  obser^'atlon  that 
"Honor  alone  doth  not  make  a  good  surgeon." 
Neither,  I  add,  doth  it  make  a  good  Senator 
or  keep  him  out  of  trouble.  Something 
more — and  a  great  deal  of  It — is  needed: 
something  in  the  way  of  caution,  physical 
endurance,  a  sense  of  selection,  a  sense  of 


maneuver,  and  the  Innor  tinkle  at  a  bright 
"hell's-bells"  air.  Some  of  these  traits  may 
be  Inherent  in  a  person  prior  to  his  induction 
Into  the  Senate.  Some  of  them  can  be 
absorbed  from  the  memories  which  hover  in 
the  place.  And  some  of  them  can  be  acquired 
through  the  senior-Junior  tutorial  sjrstem. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  had  arrived  In 
Washington  full  of  misgivings  about  the 
Senate's  seniority  system.  Yet  the  operation 
of  that  system,  as  It  has  unfolded  In  the 
committees  to  which  I  have  been  assigned, 
has  brought  home  some  of  the  practical  ends 
which  it  serves.  Stated  negatively,  I  am 
convinced  that  no  new  Senator  can  or  should 
be  the  chairman  of  a  Senate  committee,  even 
If  that  unlikely  prospect  were  ever  opened 
to  him.  Outside  of  the  Senate,  he  may  be 
the  world's  foremost  expert  in  a  particular 
field  of  Interest,  but  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  and  knowledge  woven  into  a  policy  of 
legislative  action  are.  unfortimately,  two 
different  things. 

The  seniority  system  provides  the  Senate 
with  a  steady  flow  of  leaders  who  know  the 
past  record  of  the  legislative  proposals  under 
their  Jurisdiction,  why  they  were  accepted 
or  rejected,  who  advanced  them  or  blocked 
them,  who  testified  on  their  behalf  or  re- 
mained silent,  who  gave  way  and  com- 
promised and  who  stood  firm  under  firei  And 
though  the  Junior  Senator  can  applaud  hiin- 
self  for  the  splendid  purity  of  a  scheme  he 
had  once  devised  to  remove  at  least  one  of 
the  Nation's  Ills,  the  older  hands  around  the 
place  may  know  that  this  same  scheme  has 
been  examined  In  detail  before,  and  for  very 
practical  reasons  was  turned  down  flat.  In 
aU  these  matters,  the  senior  Senator  or  the 
senior  member  serves  the  Junior  as  a  file  of 
memories  dealing  with  the  whole  catalog 
of  legislative  cunning. 

For  all  their  wear  and  tear,  the  committee 
hearings  themselves  are  of  incalculable  im- 
portance to  a  new  Senator.  These  hearings 
are  indeed  one  of  the  principal  means  by 
which  a  new  Senator  can  educate  himself. 

If  one  reviews  the  senatorial  day,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  there  is  not  much  chance 
fco-  a  Senator  to  undertake  a  profound  or 
cloistered  study  of  a  problem.  The  research 
personnel  In  the  departments  may  be  of 
some  help  to  him.  His  own  staff  will  be  of 
greater  help.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  he 
must  learn  for  himself  what  is  true  or  false. 
And  he  can  only  And  that  out  In  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  Here,  he  must  argue  out 
his  thoughts  publicly  even  as  the  facts  on 
which  they  are  based  are  presented  to  him. 
Sometimes,  he  gets  tripped  up  by  his  im- 
provisations in  committee  sessions  and  feels 
like  a  fool  because  of  it.  Sometimes,  his 
head  spins  under  an  attack  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter  which  tramples  down  his 
hastily  built  defenses.  But  once  his  Injured 
pride  is  mended  the  net  result  is  both  self- 
education  and  a  more  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

What.  then,  about  the  effect  and  conduct 
of  lobbies  In  shaping  legislative  decisions? 
I  regard  It  as  my  duty  to  listen  both  courte- 
ouslj  and  with  a  Judicial  mind  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  responsible  group.  For 
every  group  in  a  democracy  has  the  right 
to  present  its  case,  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  legislatiu-e.  To  this  degree  lobbies 
are  of  distinct  aid.  But  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  for  a  legislator  to  vote  with  a  pressure 
group  either  t>ecause  of  fear  or  because  of 
favors  he  has  allowed  himself  to  receive. 

Even  a  brief  experience  with  the  lobbying 
of  special  Interests  makes  a  Senator  wish, 
however,  that  the  members  of  these  groups 
would  practice  a  greater  degree  of  self-re- 
straint and  a  lesser  degree  of  group  selfish- 
ness. Not  only  do  groups  ask  for  more  than 
they  expect  to  get,  but  even  the  sum  of  all 
their  bed-rock  demands  amounts  to  far  more 
than  the  coxmtry  can  afford.  It  Is  properly 
the  Job  of  Congress  to  select  the  most  urgent 
of  these  needs  and  to  discard  those  which 
are  less  acute. 


There  are,  of  course,  a  niunber  of  questions 
which  a  Senator,  new  or  old,  can  only  answer 
by  seeking  the  inner  light  of  conscience. 
They  may  Involve  such  matters  as  the  obli- 
gations one  owes  to  one's  party  as  against 
those  which  are  owed  to  personal  convic- 
tions. Or  they  may  involve  such  questions 
as  a  reconciliation  of  the  national  interest 
with  a  State  Interest. 

As  to  the  first  question,  my  tentative  an- 
swer takes  this  form:  Suppwrt  one's  party  In 
all  procedural  matters  everywhere.  Argue 
substantive  programs  within  party  councils 
in  the  hop>e  of  gaining  a  majority  within  the 
party.  But  when  the  chips  are  down  In  the 
Senate,  a  Senator  should  vote  his  profound 
Individual  convictions  on  substantive  mat- 
ters regardless  of  who  is  with  or  against 
him.  Fortunately,  I  do  not  expect  any  sharp 
conflict  between  my  conscience  and  party 
policy,  since  I  believe  in  the  principles  of  our 
Philadelphia  platform  and  in  the  general 
foreign  and  domestic  program  of  President 
Truman. 

As  to  the  second  question,  the  answer  to 
It  demands  that  the  Senator  try  to  become  a 
teacher.  Instructing  the  State  as  to  Its  func- 
tion In  the  Nation,  and  instructing  the  Na- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  at  least  one  of  Its 
States. 

One  further  point:  Edward  Everett  Hale 
Is  known  to  present-day  Americans  as  the 
author  of  The  Man  Without  a  Country.  But 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  he  was  also  known 
as  the  wry-*ongued  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  One  day,  as  he  vralked  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  do  his  duty  and  offer  his 
noonday  prayer,  one  of  his  friends  fell  in 
step  with  him  and  said,  "I  suppose,  Mr.  Hale, 
that  you  flrst  look  at  the  country  and  then 
pray  for  the  Senate."  "On  the  contrary," 
Hale  replied,  "I  flrst  look  at  the  Senate  and 
then  I  pray  for  the  country." 

In  the  day  when  this  barb  was  flrst  voiced, 
the  Senate  seemed  little  more  than  a  mil- 
lionaire's club  whose  Members  used  It  as 
thotigh  It  were  a  board  of  directors'  room, 
for  the  corporations  which  they  served.  As 
against  what  happened  in  Hale's  day,  the 
private  vocations  of  todajrs  Senators  offer 
no  clue  as  to  where  any  one  of  them  will 
stand  on  any  public  Issue.  The  lawyers  still 
hold  a  comfortable  majority  of  the  Senate 
seats,  with  former  university  professors  In 
second  place,  and  a  scattered  assortment  of 
businessmen,  newBpap>er  publishers,  doctors, 
and  farmers  sharing  third  place.  Some  of 
these  men  are  rich.  Some  of  them  have  no 
more  wealth  than  Is  represented  by  their 
Government  pay.  What  marks  their  conduct 
as  a  group  Is  their  relative  independence 
froiu  the  pat  views  which  are  commonly 
identified  with  fixed  classes. 

For  all  the  seeming  petty  bickering,  the 
vying  for  partisan  advantage  and  even  fili- 
bustering, the  present  Senate  has  a  great 
sense  of  its  function  as  the  supreme  forum 
tn  the  world  for  free  discussion. 
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the  workman  btaaelf  received  thla 
not  the  membsrs  of  his  family, 
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To  start  with,  the  ImhI  of  every  household 
IMB  a  Natttmai  Bnttk  flerrtce  card  which  la 
an  that  he  needs  to  secure  traafemeikt  for 
htaaaif  and  aU  his  dependents. 

A  doctor  la  also  allowed  some  extra  fees, 
such  aa  $3».40  for  delivery  of  a  baby.  He  la 
pwTntttert  to  take  4j000  puhUe  patients  plus 
any  prtvata  patients  ba  deaira. 

A  pkjMMan  with  the  maximum  number  of 
haa  a  groas  Income  from  the 
1th  Service  of  •14.400.  which 
taf  the  qiaclal  fees  and 
be  QBdertakes. 
The  names  of  the  physlclana  and  dentists 
who  hava  fsglstwsil  with  ttaa  servlee  are 
peaiid  in  public  buildings.  The  cardholder 
locks  at  the  roster,  selects  a  physician,  and 
goes  to  his  ottoa.  Be  ^*T*Tiy  hta  card  and 
aato  tt  Iw  Mid  Ma  family  can  baecnaa  patlento 
of  «ha  doctor.  Tba  Isttor  aeecpta.  takes  the 
pvto  the  famUy  oa  hla  own  list,  and 
the  card  to  a  local  health  committee. 
The  rnmnimes  credits  the  doctor  with  the 
moMbeiB  of  that  f  anuly  aa  patianu  and  puts 
Mb  oa  tba  pay  roll  for  tbem.  The  card  la 
matted  back  to  the  head  of  the  family. 

WHAT  oocroa  ccts 
The   physician    now   will   receive   •S  80  a 
for  taktag  care  of  each  flMiibM  of  tha 
J.    If  tbare  are  four,  Iwiaband.  wife. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

itRIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  MSW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOC  BE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

WedJU  day.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  COUDIKT.    B4r.  Speaker,  under 
le«Te.  to   extend   my   remarks,  Z  <ub- 


mlt  a  memorandum  by  the  Honorable 
William  M.  Chadbourne.  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Chadbourne  Is  a  dLstinguished  citi- 
zen whose  views  are  entitled  to  serious 
consideration : 

MxMOSAifOtru  nf  Opposmou  to  thx  AoKia- 
sioif  or  HAWAn  axtj  Aij^eka  as  Statzs 

To  the  Etghty-firtt  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

The  following  reasons  are  respectfiUly  sub- 
mitted to  yctxr  hoaorable  body  in  urging  that 
Hawaii  and  Alaslca  not  be  admitted  to  tha 
Union  as  Ststes  If  HawaU  and  Alaska  are 
so  admitted,  the  precedent  wlU  have  baan 
eetakMsbad  wh<>reby  Puerto  Blco  should  like- 
Wise  be  admitted,  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  Will  mdoubtedly  be  rU;htfvUy  indig- 
nant if  ■bmMI  and  Alaska  are  rltnitlti  it  aa 
States  and  admlaskm  Is  refUMd  to  Puarto 
Rleo.  Aecordla<;ly.  this  memorandum  ad- 
draMH  ttseU  to  the  advisability  of  admitting 
as  States  all  three  territories. 

1.  The  following  statistics  with  respect  to 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puert4^>  Rico  are  per- 
tinent: 

rawaH 

Area:   6.454  square  miles. 

Population  as  cf  July  1.  1948:  540.5C0. 
(The  figures  given  are  supplied  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Statistics,  Depaxtmeut  of 
Health.  Territory  of  Hawaii.) 

The  racial  origin  of  the  population  la  esti- 
mated as  follows: 
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ALASKA 

Area:   586.400  square  miles. 

Population:  Nearing  100,000  (the  fleures 
as  to  the  popxUation  and  its  constitution  are 
taken  from  estimates  made  by  the  American 
Geographical  Society  as  of  December  1946). 

The  population  is  approximately  evenly 
divided  between  Caucasians  on  the  one  hand 
and  Eaklmos.  Aleuts,  and  Indians  on  tha 
other  hand. 

PuTHTo  Rico 

Area:  3.435  square  miles. 

Population:  2,113,053  (the  fljrures  given, 
taken  from  the  Statesmen's  Yearbook,  are 
as  of  July  1.  1947). 

The  racial  origin  of  the  population  la 
stated  to  be  as  follows: 

Percent 

Caucasian 7q.  5 

Negro _ 23.  S 

2.  The  present  States  of  the  Union  are 
compact  in  area  and  contiguous.  The  pop- 
ulation is  homogeneous  and  since  It  haa  be- 
come usual  for  many  Americans  to  motor 
from  one  end  of  the  cotmtry  to  the  other,  the 
people  of  each  State  have  cume  to  know  and 
respect  the  people  of  the  other  States. 

3.  The  people  of  each  State  understand 
and  generally  respect  the  political  Institu- 
tiona  of  the  other  States.  Even  in  sucii  a 
year  as  1916  when  the  choice  of  President 
depended  upon  a  close  vote  in  Callfcxnia  and 
the  returns  from  remote  counties  were  de- 
layed as  long  as  3  or  4  days,  the  people 
throughout  the  country  patiently  awaited 
and  accepted  the  final  returns. 

4.  It  may  well  happen  that  the  choice  of  a 
President  will  depend  upon  the  electoral  vote 
of  Hawaii  or  of  Alaska  or  of  Puerto  Rico.  If 
the  vote  were  cioae  In  Alaaka  the  official  elec- 
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tlon  returns  from  remote  areas  would  not 
reach  the  capital  of  Alaska  for  several  days 
or  even  for  a  week  or  more.  Undoubtedly. 
charges  of  fraud  would  be  made  on  both 
sides.  Is  there  not  serious  danger  that  tmder 
such  clrciunstances  the  political  structure 
of  our  country  might  be  shaken  from  top  to 
bottom,  especially  if  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent held  radically  differing  views  on  Issues 
which  the  people  thought  vital? 

5.  The  same  problems  would  arise  if  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  were  dependent  upon 
the  vote  of  a  Senator  from  Hawaii  or  a  Sena- 
tes from  Alaska  or  a  Senator  from  Ptierto 
Rico.  Decisions  of  the  8ex>at«  have  been  ac- 
cepted even  though  a  Senator  from  Mew  York 
represents  0,7004)00  people  and  a  Senator 
from  Nevada  represents  only  55,000  people. 
Wotjld  Senate  decisions  be  accepted  as  read- 
Uy  In  the  case  of  a  Senator  representing  a 
population  such  as  that  of  Hawaii,  which  is 
very  different  In  composition  from  that  of 
tbe  present  States,  or  a  Senator  representing 
a  sparse,  widely  scattered  population  such  as 
that  of  Alaska  or  a  Senator  representing  a 
popiUatlon  as  diverse  as  that  of  Puerto  Rico? 
Might  not  a  serious  demand  be  made  for  a 
drastic  revision  of  our  Constitution? 

6.  The  issue  is  not  whether  the  residents 
of  Hawaii  or  of  Alaska  or  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
better  or  worse  than  those  of  the  present 
States.  The  Issue  is  whether  the  people  of 
the  present  States  ^7ould  accept  decisions 
which  turn  upon  the  votes  of  Hawaii  or  of 
Alaska  or  of  Puerto  Rico  as  they  now  accept 
decisions  which  turn  upon  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  the  present  States. 

7.  Today  America  Is  by  far  the  most  power- 
fiU  country  in  the  world.  Hence,  the  peo- 
ples of  other  lands  are  struggling  to  secure 
our  support  and  warring  Ideologies  are  clam- 
oring for  our  favor.  At  the  moment,  there 
is  on  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  fight  in 
this  country  between  the  Ideology  of  the 
Communists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ideol- 
ogy of  the  democracies  on  the  other  hand. 

This  is  the  most  serious  struggle,  having 
to  do  with  foreign  matters,  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
when,  in  a  fight  to  the  death,  the  forces  of 
revolutionary  France  and  the  forces  of  Brit- 
ain sought  to  Influence  the  course  of  our 
country.  It  then  became  necessary  for  our 
country  to  ta!:e  the  drastic  step  of  expel- 
ling citizen  Genet,  the  representative  of  revo- 
lutionary France.  Are  we  not  on  the  brink 
of  a  similar  struggle  in  this  country  be- 
tween those  who  favor  democracy  and  those 
who  favor  totalitarianism? 

8.  Why  not  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  admission  of  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  as  States,  until  the  time  when  the 
world  Is  at  peace,  and  the  democratic  forces 
for  which  we  stand  have  overcome  the  In- 
vading forces  of  commtinism  and  totalitar- 
ianism. 

9.  The  real  issue  Ls  not  what  the  people 
of  Hawaii  or  Alaska  or  Puerto  Rico  want. 
The  real  issue  is  what  is  best  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  thus  for  the  world. 
May  it  be  added  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that,  if  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  Puerto 
Rico  were  admitted  to  statehood,  the  local 
governments  would  be  better  administered 
than  they  are  today.  If  the  people  of  these 
areas  seek  more  by  way  of  home  rule,  why 
woixld  it  not  be  wiser  at  this  time  to  ascer- 
tain their  wishes  and,  by  granting  them  ad- 
ditional home-rule  powers,  to  seek  to  satisfy 
their  aspirations? 

Resp>ectftilly  submitted. 

William  M.  CHADBOuaNE. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  March  1,  1949. 
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Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  talk  by  Harvey  8. 
Firestone,  Jr.,  chairman,  the  Firestone 
Tire  k  Rubber  Co.,  before  the  Executive 
Club  of  Chicago,  February  18,  1949: 
■iimfg  aaoBncA  snowo 

Mffmbers  of  the  executive  Club  of  Chicago 
and  guests,  it  is  a  greet  pleaattre  to  be  here 
with  you  today,  and  I  am  honored  indeed  to 
have  been  invited  to  talk  to  you. 

As  one  who  shares  with  you  the  respon- 
sibllitles  of  executive  work,  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  many  problems  and  difScultiei  which 
we  all  face  tn  these  troubled  times  of  cold 
wars  and  hot  words,  of  tinsettled  conditions 
at  home  and  international  tension  abroad, 
of  shortages  of  goods  in  some  lines  and  sur- 
pluses in  others. 

Today,  however,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
a  subject  of  far  greater  ftmdamental  im- 
portance than  the  Irritations  and  annoyances 
which  beset  the  dally  lives  of  business  execu- 
tives. I  refer  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
America  strong  by  preserving  and  defending 
the  very  soxure  of  her  strength. 

What  is  the  source  of  America's  strength? 

The  tremendous  abundance  of  our  natural 
resources,  the  superior  intelligence  and 
transcendent  skills  of  our  people,  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  the  absence 
of  powerful  neighbors  that  might  tlireaten 
our  security  have  all  been  important  factors 
in  making  and  keeping  America  strong.  But 
many  other  countries  possess  these  same 
advantages  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Surely,  then,  the  great  source  of  America's 
strength  lies  in  our  economic  system,  which 
we  call  Individual  competitive  free  enter- 
prise. And  that  is  what  each  and  every  one 
of  us  must  Intensify  otu-  individual  efforts 
to  preserve  and  defend. 

Our  country  has  been  forced  by  circum- 
stances Into  a  position  of  world  leadership. 
All  eyes  are  upon  us.  What  we  say  and  what 
we  do  influence  the  whole  world.  We  are  the 
chief  proponents  of  the  Individual  competi- 
tive free-enterprise  system.  If  we  weaken 
our  support  of  this  successful  economic  sys- 
tem, all  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world 
will  crash  with  us.  But  if  we  remain  strong 
economically.  If  we  not  only  defend  but  also 
extend  free  enterprise,  we  shall  keep  our 
country  so  strong  that  none  wUl  dare  to 
attack  us  or  those  who  stand  with  us  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  Therefore,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  peace  of  the  world,  perhaps  even 
the  fate  of  the  world,  depends  ui>on  the 
efforts  we  make  to  keep  America  strong. 

If  we  have  any  doubt  that  America's  sys- 
tem of  competitive  free  enterprise  is  the 
real  soin-ce  of  her  strength,  we  have  only  to 
think  back  to  the  early  days  of  American 
history.  The  eai-ly  colonists  knew  before 
they  left  Europe  that  they  would  literally 
have  to  hack  their  new  homes  out  of  virgin 
forests  and  that  they  would  be  greatly  out- 
numbered in  fighting  the  savage  and  merci- 
less red  men.  They  knew  that  they  faced 
years  of  back-breaking  toil  and  constant 
danger  before  they  cotild  establish  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  they  came,  because 
they  cotUd  no  longer  tolerate  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  the  Old  World. 

Some  came  to  worship  God  In  their  own 
way.    Others  came  to  escape  political  pim- 


Ishment.  StiU  others  came  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes. But,  whatever  their  motives.  aU 
c%me  to  gain  freedom  of  one  kind  or  sn- 
other.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  valued  above  all  e'lse  their  right  to 
personal  liberty.  They  had  an  unshaltable 
belief  in  the  power  of  individual  Initiative. 

To  our  forefathers  freedom  was  a  heritage 
so  precious  that  without  it  life  was  not 
worth  living.  So  firmly  did  they  implant  this 
Idea  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  de- 
scendants that  many  years  later,  when  the 
United  States  took  its  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  safeguards  for  hiunan 
Uberties  were  woven  into  the  very  fabric  at 
the  law  of  the  land.  They  established  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  And  they 
laid  down  the  rules  for  Its  operation  in  a  liv- 
ing doctunent  called  the  Constitution.  They 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  economic  sys- 
tem, based  upon  individual  competitive  free 
enterprise.  The  rules  for  Its  operation  were 
recorded  In  the  first  10  smandmants  to  tba 
Constitution,  which  we  can  tbe  BUI  ot 
Rights.  In  effect,  they  made  It  poasible  for 
every  person  to  go  as  far  as  bis  will  and  bis 
skill  permit,  provided  that  he  does  not  de- 
prive his  fellow  man  of  the  same  right. 

As  the  years  passed  and  as  the  United 
States  grew  stronger  politically  and  eco- 
nomically, people  in  other  countries  regarded 
America  as  a  land  of  opportunity.  They  saw 
over  here  a  country  in  which  individual 
Initiative  was  fostered  and  encotiraged.  MU- 
lions  upon  mUlions  of  them  left  their  homes 
in  foreign  lands,  where  life  was  regimented 
and  opporttmities  restricted,  and  came  to  our 
hospitable  shores.  And.  today,  millions  more 
wish  with  all  their  hearts  that  they  were 
over  here  instead  of  over  there. 

Yes,  the  great  source  of  American's 
strength  is  our  system  of  competitive  free 
enterprise.  We  know  It,  but  so  do  our 
enemies.  And,  as  you  would  nattirally  ex- 
pect, those  who  seek  to  destroy  our  power 
and  our  prosperity  are  concentrating  their 
attacks  on  this  kejrstone  of  our  successjl 
They  knew  that  if  It  collapses,  the  entire 
structure  will  fall. 

Today,  one-third  of  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment is  being  spent  for  national  defense. 
For  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  asking  for  a 
minimum  of  $15,000,000,000.  I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  this  huge  sum  of  money  is  too 
much  or  too  little.  But  I  can  tell  you  that 
no  army,  no  navy,  no  air  force,  however 
large  and  eflQclent  It  may  be,  can  protect 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people 
against  the  poisonous  propaganda  which  Is 
being  fed  to  them.  The  only  protection 
against  this  form  of  attack  is  a  determined 
and  continuous  counterattack,  a  barrage  of 
truth  which  will  completely  nullify  the  bom- 
bardment of  falsehoods  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can  people  are   being  constanly  subjected. 

We  in  America  must  guard  against  taking 
liberty  for  granted  and  regarding  it  as  a 
natural  state  of  man.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  there  are  forces  at  work  which  are 
striving  to  deprive  us  of  those  fundamental 
rights  for  which  so  many  brave  men  have 
fought  and  died.  They  seek  to  return  us 
to  those  dark  days  when  our  people  were 
subject  to  the  whims  of  tyrants. 

The  origin  of  these  forces  lies  In  foreign 
lands  where  people  Uve  In  poverty.  In  mis- 
ery, and  In  fear.  They  come  from  countries 
which  call  themselves  democracies,  but 
where  a  citizen  may  not  own  land  or  select 
his  own  Job.  He  may  not  be  tried  by  a  Jury 
of  his  peers.  He  may  not  stay  away  from 
work  without  good  and  sufficient  reason.  He 
may  not  employ  anyone  to  work  for  him. 
He  does  not  have  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  or  freedom  of  religion,  and  his 
press  and  radio  are  censored  by  his  govern- 
ment. 
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Surely,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  f»ct«, 
tba  American  people  *r«  too  wlm,  too  »lert. 
too  tntelUgect  to  b«  taken  tn  by  th« 
UMi  pT>pa«axMia  at  •Usn  doctrtncs. 
jr  tkom  rubtle  or  tkmn  they  mmy  be. 
.«,„,j.  tf»*«  belief  In  otsr  straBctb  may.  tn 
fact,  be  our  w«akn««.  Many  of  o\xr  people 
MUly  (k>  noC  rvallae  that  liberty  U  not  > 
pflfOMidHit  poMMsUn  but  must  be  dMriiftid 
and  pralMtatf- 

^«  MWt  alvAya  remember  that  an  in- 
tefral  part  of  the  AaMrtean  fhmnntm  H 
far*v«r  to  iMk  unjjro*«BB«t«. 
an  B>f«r  aatUfiML  Tb«y  are  Always  looking 
for  VMI  And  means  to  impfove  their  Uvea. 
tbUr  fortunM.  their  jobs,  and  their  Oov- 
emsMnt.  That  to  ona  tmatm  why  we  hata 
iyt««  such  a  fOtHMSlT*  t^  loccessful  na- 
tion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  same 
rMClaaa  splrtt  may  maka  their  minds  suscep- 
tlMa  to  the  false  promtoes  Which  are  so  laT- 
Irtily  made  by  tha  dtofl^lM  of  economic  sys- 
tems that  seam  at  fifit  gtaaee  to  offer  greater 
benefits  to  a  greaUr  number  ot  people. 

Unfortonately.  many  Americans  do  not 
think  about  the  source  of  these  promisea. 
•RaOT  «o  not  laiiMmiwr  that  tLese  highly- 
tfflitail  twr?-«*«  wg^^am  have  failed  miser- 
ably in  the  pMt  IB  oountrlas  where  they  have 
been  triad.  They  do  not  realise  that  the 
Mcorlty  which  theae  systems  allegedly  oiler 
must  be  paid  for  by  gl-rtng  up  many  of  the 
privileges  which  we  Americans  believe  are 
tba  basic  rights  of  man. 

Nobody  tn  thU  world  U  more  secure  than 
a  man  In  a  penitentiary.  He  la  fed.  clothed 
aiMl  houMd.  But  he  la  not  free  to  go  and 
cmat  aa  ha  pleases.  Be  Is  watched,  guaxded. 
and  iltoniilnail  There  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple la  odMr  lands  who  have  that  same  kind 
of  security.  But  we  Amarifsns  have  always 
baUeved  that  the  only  real  security  lies  in 
liberty  and  opportunity. 
In  recent  yean,  the  propaganda  mills 
-•hroad  haee  been  griadlng  out  mislwullng 
proartMB  whteh  have  been  picked  up  and 
apMttd  osar  hera.  As  s  result,  an  increaning 
number  of  people  are  led  to  believe  that  we 
■hoHld  have  a  patemalisUc  form  of  govem- 
BiBt  on  which  they  can  lean  tor  security. 
Thto  to  a  tfMUenge  to  liinliiins.  and  it  Is  the 
high  NipoMlbUlty  of  toustaeas  to  give  ccn- 
vUidng  evidence  that  real  and  lasting  secur- 
ity can  be  ^aore  soundly  acquired  through 
the  American  system  of  competitive  tree 
enterprise. 

Frankly,  I  did  not  eome  here  today  to 
onTtnnt  you  of  the  worth  ot  our  oompetitlve 
ayatani  ot  free  enterprtoe.  or  at  the  superior- 
ity of  our  American  way  of  life.  As  busiaeae 
eaecutlves.  I  know  that  you  already  brileee 
In  both.  Bauber.  my  purpose  Is  to  urge  that 
yen  personally  carry  on  a  crusade  to  keep 
AMamkem  stroog-    l^ch  one  of  us  should  use 

peopto  Of  the  Iteltad  States  that  no  other 

eooncanlc  system  can  compare  with  our 
American  way  in  providing  more  of  the  good 
thh^i  of  life  for  more  people. 

Now.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  ask: 
-What  can  we  do  about  It?"  I  sh^^  try  to 
answer  that  question. 

PnmarUy.  tt  secma  to  me  that  we  waste 
entirely  too  much  time  selUng  en^  other  on 
the  superiority  of  competitive  tree  enterprtoe. 
With  whom  do  we  usually  diaeuas  the  sub- 
ject? The  chances  are  that  we  talk  about  It 
inlnf'pi!^  with  our  fellow  club  members 
•atf  om  fttonds  and  assortstea  whose  lives 
rtm  parallel  to  our  ova.  But  4o  we  try  to 
get  our  ideas  vfr  to  ont  employeee?  Do  we 
talk  them  over  with  our  children,  with  Boy 
Seottt  troops,  with  TMCA  mernhew  or  with 
fu«-youth  oTf  ntoa tfaMsst  Do  we  meet  and 
talk  with  women's  clubs,  with  tha  teaobars 
ot  our  children  and  with  church  leaders?  If 
we  are  not  doing  all  theee  things,  and  mora, 
we  are  not  helping  to  keep  America  strong. 
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forcef\illy  snd  so  relentleeely. 
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t).     Our  health  as  a  nation 
and  it  Is  constantly  Improv- 
ipan  grows  longer  every  year, 
a  poeition  of  moral  and 
.^.  We  have  more  hospitals, 
institutions  and.  probably, 
per   capiU   than   any  other 
fighting   and   winning   two 
.ich  cost  hxuidreds  of  thou- 
and  hundreds  of  billions  of 
neither  additional  terrl- 
over  any  other  country, 
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a    standpoint    of    material 

Americans  have  more  luxiules. 

and  more  conveniences  than 

Free-enterprise   America    has 

for  every  four  of  Its  citizens. 

Britain  has  one  for  every  22. 

has    one   for    every    252. 

there  Is  one  radio  for 

Under  aociallsm  there 

ror  every  five  Britons.     Under 

t^ere  Is  1  for  every  45  Rixssians. 

5  pe<9le  in  free-enterprise 

ft  telephone,  compared  with  1 

.  Socialist  Great  Britain  and  1 

I  Communist  Russia.    Bven  more 

could  be  made  in  such 

ka  washing  machines,  refriger- 

cleaners.  electric  lights,  food, 

almost  any  other  item  which 

tt>  the  happiness  or  welfare  of 


B  us&ia 
ec  terprise, 
Ar  \ericans. 
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point  out  that  America's  sys- 

ccanpetltive  free  enterprise 

successful,  whereas  other 

either   untried   experiments   or 

DuLTlng  World  War  n. 

America  turned  out  more  war 

all    the    rest    of    the    allied 

Under  the  Impettjs  and 

war.  companies  which   fought 

good  old-fashoned  sales  com- 

time,  pooled  their  resources 

together   as   a   well -Integrated 

ply  the  output  of  war  materials. 

system  with  the  methods  used 

countries,  where  government 

restricts  the  ntimber 

and,  conseqiiently,  results  in 

industrial  capacity  In  time  of 

was  America  that  furnished 

znaterlals  for  our  allies,  as  well 

armed  forces.    Without  those 

nations  united  with  us  might 

conquered     by     our     common 
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oa  set  somebody  straight  about 

profits.     Let  us  correct  the  idea 

spread  by  eoapboz  orators, 

and  well-meaning  but  mla- 

that  the  workers  get  the  small- 

Inoome  which  manufacturing 

that  the  owners  ^tt  labulous 


amounts.     Let  us  tell  them  that,  actually, 
out  of  every  doUar  of  sales  made  by  manu- 
facturer. 47  cenU  go  for  materials  and  sup- 
plies, of  which  38  to  46  cents  go  to  the  work- 
ers   who    produce    those    materials.       Nine 
cenU  go  for  taxes,  of  which  4  cents  are  paid 
to  Government  employees.     Six  cents  go  for 
depreciation,  maintenance,  repairs,  and  In- 
terest. 3  cents  for  advertising,  and  1  cent  for 
research.      That   leaves  35   cents   from   the 
•ales  dollar  of  which  the  employees  get  20 
cents.     The  remaining  fl  cents  tre  profits,  of 
which  3  cents  are  set  aside  for  tomorrow's 
Jobs  by  reserves  to  buy  new  machines  and 
to  ezpaad  the  business.     The  raoMlhlng  t 
cento  «•  paid  to  tha  stockholders,  who  are 
the  owners  of  the  mMhlnes,  the  tooU,  snd 
the  fsctory  buildings  which  IM  ueed  by  the 
workers  to  Increase  their  eamtag  power.     All 
told,  approximately  86  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar of  sales  by  manufacturers  go  for  salaries 
and  wagee. 

Seventh.  Let  us  tell  the  real  facts  about 
who  owns  American  business.  Let  us  correct 
the  impression  that  it  Is  owned  by  a  mere 
handful  of  Individuals.  Let  us  point  out 
that  under  some  other  economic  systems.  In- 
dustries are  owned  by  the  government. 
Over  here,  Indiistries  are  owned  by  the  peo- 
ple. Every  one  of  the  50,000,000  Americana 
who  has  a  savings  account,  each  of  the  54.- 
000.000  who  has  a  life-insurance  policy,  and 
each  of  the  14.000,000  who  has  shares  of  stock 
or  Industrfal  bonds,  owiis  directly  or  in- 
directly a  part  of  American  industry.  All 
of  them  have  a  stake  in  American  business 
and  they  should  be  among  the  flrst  to  insist 
that  business  concerns  make  profits.  Other- 
wise, their  savings  accounts,  their  life-in- 
surance policies,  and  their  securities  will  be 
of  little  value.  Anything  that  hurts  busi- 
ness hurts  them,  personally,  and  individu- 
ally, becatjse  they  are  an  Integral  part  of 
business. 

How  necessary  tt  Is  to  get  this  story  over  to 
shown  by  a  recent  survey  among  teachers  of 
social  studies  and  clergymen  of  varlo\:s  faiths 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  members  of 
these  professions  believed  that  only  about  70 
percent  of  the  wages  and  salaries  and  30  per- 
cent of  the  Income  from  dividends,  interest, 
and  rents  were  paid  to  people  who  earned  less 
than  $5,000  a  year.  On  the  contrary,  a  na- 
tional-income study  made  by  the  bureau  of 
economic  research  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  shows  that  90  percent  of  all  wages  and 
saljirles,  nearly  70  percent  of  dividends  and 
Interest,  and  83  percent  of  income  from  rents 
were  paid  to  those  earning  tinder  $5,000  a 
year. 

This  same  study  shows  that,  after  payment 
of  Federal  taxes,  only  54  percent  of  wages 
and  salaries,  17  percent  of  all  dividends  and 
Interest,  and  9^^  percent  of  Income  from  rents 
goes  to  those  earning  more  than  $5,000  a  year. 
If  people  with  above-average  education,  such 
as  teachers  of  social  studies  and  clergymen, 
can  be  so  far  wrong.  Imagine  how  completely 
mlsinXormed  the  average  American  must  be 
about  this  all-important  distribution  of  na- 
tional income. 

Eighth.  Let  us  be  realistic.  Let  us  stop 
talking  about  the  good  old  days,  which  really 
may  not  have  been  as  good  as  some  thought 
they  were.  Let  us  try  to  win  friends  and  In- 
fluence the  people  who  rrally  count.  Let  us 
stop  telling  each  other  how  good  our  eco- 
nomic system  to  and  start  telling  those  who 
do  not  already  believe  tt.  Let  us  show  them 
that  we  are  all  playing  on  the  same  team, 
the  freedom  team,  and  that  we  and  they  mxist 
work  together  If  we  are  to  win  the  all-Impor- 
tant game  of  survival  In  which  our  individ'oal. 
personal  liberties  are  the  stakes. 

Finally,  let  us  ask  the  crltlca  to  take  a 
long  and  searching  look  at  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  to  ask  themselves  this  question: 
"Is  there  any  other  country  where  I  would 
be  better  off  than  hers?"    If  tha  answer  is 
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"Yes."  then  remind  them  that  they  are  free 
to  go  and  live  m  that  country.  If  the  answer 
is  "No,"  then  warn  them  that  they  ahould 
take  a  more  active  and  personal  part  tn  stop- 
ping the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
import  some  other  country's  way  of  life  and 
Impose  tt  on  vm. 

We  have  all  got  to  realize  that  we  are  liv- 
ing In  a  new  and  difrerent  kind  of  world. 
We  have  never  before  found  it  necessary  to 
take  aa  active  personal  part  In  defending 
oar  w«f  of  life,  becauee  until  a  retotleely  few 
jmn  aco.  the  American  way  wee  aonpted  by 
all  our  people.  Until  recently,  it  was  not 
under  attsck  by  false  dlsdples  ot  foreign 
doctrines. 

Eut  tlmss  have  changed.  Today  ws  must 
reinforce  the  frith  of  our  people  tn  the 
ray  of  life.  We  are  faeed  with  the 
■t  ooaspetitlve  battle  in  history.  It  is 
a  brittle  between  those  who  believe  in  the 
American  way  of  life  and  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  It.  But  competition  to  no  stranger 
to  us.  We  thrive  on  it.  It  to  the  very  life- 
blood  oC  free  enterprise.  All  of  us  in  thto 
room,  and  thousands  more  like  us.  know 
how  to  fight  and  win  against  competition. 
Conseqiiently.  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
guard  against  is  that  we  shall  be  lulled  into 
a  false  sense  of  security  and  that  we  shall 
fail  to  realize  the  necessity  of  Joining  In 
this  crusade. 

If  individually  we  devote  the  same  thought 
and  energy  toward  waging  and  winning  thto 
battle  of  economic  principles  as  we  have  in 
the  past  devoted  to  winning  the  battle  of 
business  survival.  I  say  to  you  that  there 
Is  no  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
can  destroy  the  American  system  of  indi- 
vidioal  competitive  free  enterprise.  By  each 
doing  our  part,  we  can  and  we  will  succeed 
In  keeping  America  strong. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EBIANUEL  CELLER 

or  nw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, March  13,  1949,  several  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  traveled 
to  New  Orleans  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  General  Sturgis,  the  first  refugee  ship 
to  dock  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  The 
committee  members  who  were  present 
are:  Pr.mjcis  E.  W.^lteh.  Mich.^kl  A.  Pn- 
GHAW,  PkAifK  L.  Chilf,  Ed  Gossktt  Kxh- 
NETH  B.  Ke.^tinc,  Edwt^  E.  WiLLis,  and 
myself. 

The  General  Sturgis  brought  843  dis- 
placed persons  to  the  United  Stales  un- 
der the  DLsplaced  Persons  Act.  The  Gen- 
eral Sturgis  chartered  by  the  IRO  which 
pays  for  the  passage  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons to  new  homelands  was  the  last  of 
seven  ships  to  leare  north  German  ports 
In  February. 

The  final  destination  of  the  displaced 
persons  were:  Louisiana.  251;  nUnois, 
211;  California.  72;  Iowa,  65;  North  Car- 
olina. 45;  Missouri,  37;  Texas.  29;  Indi- 
ana. 24;  Tennessee.  20;  Arkansas.  15; 
Kentucky.  11;  Kansas.  10;  Georgia,  9; 
llebra5ka,  9;  Oklahoma.  7;  District  of 
Columbia,  6:  South  Carolina,  4;  Ohio,  3; 
Wisconsin.  3;  Minnesota..  2;  Florida.  2; 
West  Virginia,  2;  Delaware,  2;  Oregon,  2; 
rolorado.  1;  and  New  York.  1. 


Among  the  immigrants  are  197  fam- 
ilies, with  115  children  under  6  years 
of  age  and  138  b^ween  the  ages  of  6 
and  16.  The  largest  family  group 
to  the  nine-member  Polish  family  at  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanislaw  Matuaaewskl  who 
were  bound  for  St.  Michaels  Pariria,  West 
Memphis,  Aiic.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional  Catholic  Wdlaxe  Conference,  the 
MatOMewakto  hnv  wtma  children  rang- 
ing In  age  from  16  uumtbs  to  U  jturt. 
Three  of  the  yowtMts  wan  bora  in 
Germany  where  tiMir  parcnts  had  betri 
brought  for  slave  labor. 

Farm  families  aboard  the  Oeneral 
SturgiM  totaled  79.  representing  279  fam- 
ily members.  In  addition,  23  single  men 
were  listed  as  iMOBftrs. 

Other  occupatlBBal  groups  included 
skilled  workers,  177;  clerical,  39;  profes- 
sional. 33;  personal  services,  27;  and  un- 
skilled labor,  17. 

I  appreciated  keenly  this  opportunity 
to  see  these  people  who  were  to  become 
Americans.  I  was  deeply  impreaed  with 
them,  and  I  say  this  without  reservation. 
I  felt  certain  they  would  add  immeas- 
urably to  the  welfare  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  appreciations  and  demo- 
cratic ideals  they  brought  with  them  in 
addition  to  their  special  sklUs  and  profes- 
sions. 

Their  joy  at  Isniling  it.  the  United 
States  was  unmiflldtabie,  and  it  was  a 
moving  sight  Indeed  to  watch  these  "de- 
layed pilgrims."  as  I  call  them — to  watch 
the  repressed  fervor  after  these  long 
years  of  suffering  and  deprivation  with 
which  they  greeted  Uie  new  and  prom- 
ised land. 

Considerable  space  in  all  the  New  Or- 
leans newspapers  was  devoted  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  displaced  persons.  Prom  the 
wide  selection  I  have  taken  some  typical 
examples  which  indicate  the  welcoming 
attitude  and  warm  reception  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Orleans.  A  news  story  and 
two  editorials  follows: 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  March  14, 
1940) 

Eight  Htttvoked  awo  Pohtt-ei0HT  HP's  AHHrvs 

Hsaa — 251    To    Makz    THza    Homes    or 

LotnsiANA 

The  day  couldnt  have  been  worse. 

Fog  shrouded  the  ship  and  it  was  raining 
like  all  get  out. 

3ut  not  one  of  them  stayed  below.  Ihe 
whole  group,  there  were  more  than  800. 
crowded  the  raU  to  get  a  gllmpiw  of  tha 
United  States  of  America. 

There  woa  PoIob.  Caacba.  Llthmn  tuna. 
Latvians.  Hiirenr**!"*.  reftig—  fkom  iron- 
ctirtain  countriMi.  and  aaatem  Europaaas. 

Few  of  them  spoke  ttigltoh.  But  yoa  dldnt 
need  to  understand  their  lang\iage  to  know 
what  they  were  trying  to  say. 

Two  words  stunmed  it  up:  ''Thank  God." 

That  WM  how  84a  dl^tlaced  persons  landed 
In  New  Orteaae  today. 

DOCKS  AT  B  A.  M. 

Their  ship,  the  General  Stvrgis.  landed  at 
the  Poland  Street  wharf  a  few  minutes  before 
8  o'clock. 

They  had  a  royal  reception.  Bands  were 
jdaylng.  People  crowded  the  wharf.  Several 
Congreannsn.  oOdals,  and  the  mayor  were 
there  to  greet  them. 

The  welcoming  ceremonies  were  lengthy. 
But  not  one  of  the  DP'B  aeemad  to  mind. 
Alternately,  they  laugbad  and  ebeared  as  tha 
speakers  were  heard. 


Mayor  Morrlaon  said  "It  Is  slgsimeant  that 
you  landed  at  the  Poland  Street  wharf  ba- 
cauae  many  of  you  are  PoUah." 


kT  svntT 


Repreaoitattva 
Torfc,  aald  "it  is  a 
to  be  eboaen  to 

IB  a 


CTT.iB.  Of  Mew 
:nt  for  New  Orkaaaa 
thU  ship.     It  la  a 


■entattva 

York,   Representative  Michael   Fxichah,   of 

Ohio.    Bcpraaentattve    PiuJicia    Waltbi.    ot 

Pennsylvania, 

ot    KentiKky.    ai 

WiLua  trooi  8t.  MarttnvtUe   tn 

Alao  preaent  were  Wataon  B.  MUlar. 

slooer  of  ImnUgratkm  tram  Waaliington. 

Ugo  Carnal,  cbalraHHi  af  DIaplaoad  Pvbbbs 

Commission. 

be  scattered  to  every  aection  ot  tkm  sounuy. 

Every  one  haa  a  guaranteed  bome  and  jcb 
waiting  under  the  dieplaoed  persons'  reset- 
tlement plan. 

Most    of    them    are   Carm    wjrkec*    frooa 
Foland.  Lithuania.  .  atvta, 
Slovakia.  Hungary,  and 

Many  are  married  cotHtea,  aaektng  homea 
for  their  familiea.  uprooted  by  Hitler's  ruth- 
less armies.  Two  hundred  and  forty-tbraa 
children,  ranging  from  laaa  than  a  year  old 
up  to  16.  are  in  the  group. 

Of  the  251  immigrants  to  Louisiana,  only 
four  will  remain  in  New  Orleans. 

They  are  four  Polish  women  who  will  be 
given  work  at  the  Umiline  Convent.  aSU 
State. 

The  rest  of  the  Louisiana  settlers  will  go 
to  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  throughout 
the  State  where  homes  for  them  and  their 
families  have  been  offered. 

Only  a  few  profesalonal  men  and  women — 
some  teachers,  several  doctors,  one  mualdaB, 
and  an  optician — and  a  light  sprtnkSn|t  ef 
industrial  workors  are  aboard.  All  of  theee 
aea  solng  to  JoiM  In  the  North  and  on  the 


The  rest  are  bound  for  fBnaa,  mostly  la 
the  South  and  th.  MidtSe  West. 

cobokal   wbloomb 


On  hand  at  the  dock  were  re 
of  each  of  the  national  agencies  acting  aa 
their  apouaois  In  thetr  new  country.  Many 
individual  sponsors  were  there  to  greet  them 
In  person. 

There  was  alao  a  weli-organlaed  battery  of 
volimteer  Interpretera.  ma«ar-earpe  chauf- 
feurs and  canteen  aaalatantB  ready  to  help 
them  through  the  oxifualon  of  their  flnt 
day.  They  saw  them  aboard  trains  or  boaea 
or  to  emergency  Io4gte0i»  to  mtrm  them  coffee 
and  doughnuts  and  lugular  mmM. 

The  welcoming  ceremonies  were  scheduled 
to  be  opened  by  H.  Vance  Greensllt,  chair- 
man of  the  New  Orleaaa  eommittee. 

BAIVSTOPLAT 


There  waa  mnalc  by  the  Jeautt  fiOgk  Schooi 
Band,  brief  ailrtrtaaas  by  aapwaantatleea  OBb- 

uca  and  Wai.zsb  and  by  Senator  Oay  J-  D' An- 
tonio, representing  the  State,  and  Mayor 
Morrison,  representing  the  city. 

All  three  rHlglnoa  laltba  were  repreaaatad 
In  the  ceremonies  the  GatbfXIc  by  Areb- 
Hi«>w»P  Bummal.  the  Jewlah  by  Rabbi  Kmll 
W.  LalpBlser,  and  the  Protestant  by  Dr.  John 
S.  Land,  president  of  the  New  Orleans  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

Each  immigrant  will  find  plenty  of  help, 
according  to  Mra.  Jean  L.  Benaon.  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agendea.  wblcb  baa  co- 
ordinated the  plana  of  the  local  volunteer 
groups. 

Each  individual  or  family  is  sponaored.  by 
one  of  the  six  national  resettleakmt  agencies 
which  will  all  have  representattVM  at  the 
docks. 


XCV — App. 
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toutyrtUrt.      iwiiiMla*      tlwoach      th« 
AorclMi  ta  1km  OrlMas.  wtr*  balplac  thnn 
Ik*  fanMUUM  <rf  diMOBtMrkint  ftnd 

M«  to  cftMH  tralaa  or  bwiM 
itily  tomi  •  flMt  of  can  fiaty  to 
xaMm  tbMB  to  Um  proper  •uttont.  aad  Umm 
ft  tow  boun  to  w«tt  wtr* 
mXkm  at  tiM  port  of 
abottrd  ttaf*  ihlp.  or — In  aotne 
Om  Jtvtsh  WMMMfiny  c«nt«r. 


TiM  Bed  Crou  tuul  a  flr*t-aUl  station  In 
oparatkm  on  the  docit  and  will  alao  have  a 
cantaen  unit  there  to  aarrc  coffee  and  dough- 
all  day  and  hot  aoup  at  noOD.  The 
unit  wUl  alao  aerve  a  hat  sapper  lu 
the  pert  of  embarkation  cafeteria  for  any 
who  muat  wait  oven-Jght. 

A  special  train  haa  be«n  achcdiUed  to  take 
the  BDOB  taiBMt  for  lUtoata  and  the  Middle 
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National  a^ncies  sponsoring  the  Imml- 
pranu  inciiide  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
OOBference.  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society.  United  UfcTStBS- American 
Relief  Committee.  InterasMonSl  Rescue  and 
Relief  Committee  for  the  Resettlement  of 
Polish  ZHsplacevI  Persons,  the  National  Lu- 
theran  Conference,   and   the  Church   World 


Aatotlng  with  transportation  and  travel 
problems  will  be  rhe  TraTelers'  Aid  Society. 

The  G^neroi  Sturyia,  which  aalled  from 
Bremer  haven,  Germany.  February  26,  Is  the 
dllp  to  bring  refugees  out  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 
The  others  have  docked  at  Atlantic  seaboard 
ports. 

Another  DP  ship,  the  United  States  trans- 
port General  Black.  Is  scheduled  In  New 
Orleans  April  13. 

fPtOB    the    New    Orleans    Tlmes-Picayune] 

Ix  TBx  Lakd  or  THS  Fan 

Monday    morning,   here   In    New   Orleans, 

JaxUna  Karcsewskl.  of  Potand.  led  K2 

smlgrss  from  central  and  soetem  Cu- 

rope    down    the    gangplank    of    the   United 

Army  transport  General  Sturfft^.    She 

onto  the  soil  that  now  becomes  her 

In  the  same  vagr  tkat  America  for  over 

centurlas  has  feeeone  the  home  of  those 

from  other  lands. 

It  was  an  cccaaloo  of  Intense  Joy  '■»«^g*f«1 
with  sorrow.  For  those  wIk>  now  reaUsMl 
their  dreams,  the  moment  was  saddened  by 
thoughts  of  the  tasxxj  who  were  not  ao  for- 
tunate: Those  who  had  perished  miserably 
to  MuMk  and  Rtaslan  conoHttnuion  camps; 
tiMn  who  are  stUl  endurtog  MTfdom,  ter- 
ror, and  toffttve  under  the  riimtouiilsls  and 
ttaoae  still  awaiting  their  cbaac—  to  emi- 
grate to  a  new  country. 

The  past  snSvlngB  of  tb—  saw  residents, 
who  on*  day  w«  bope  will  beeoaa*  our  fellow 
sns.  have  forced  them  to  become  Amer- 
tbe  hard  way  There  should  be  no 
doubt  that  they  will  appreciate  and  value 
of  our  way  of  life  much  more 
we  who  take  much  of  our  life 
for  granted.  Wt  kato  ao  many  Uberttas  and 
so  many  tnaHawaWs  rights  that  w*  fall  to 
sens*  th*  estraordinsry  worth  of  oxir  social, 
acenomtc,  and  political  systems.  Thes*  new 
iatoilisiis  iliii  r  on  the  contrary,  know  fully 
the  a^Rdor  of  what  we  baiw  bacatis*  they 
hava  aipcr.enced  whst  it  meant  to  bs  with- 
out these  liberties  and  rights. 

Amsrlcans.  as  many  foreign  observers  hav* 
pointed  out.  ar«  adept  at  rmmtlnf  Thrtr  ma- 
terial Masithgiit  hut  not  ao  ma^tlMm  at  appre- 
ciating aeaaMtatlal  advamagai.  Certainly 
our  tinique  standard  of  living  is  Impresatv* 
to  aU  Mwtwmara.  But  thaae  refuge  as  tran 
the  Bi^olih  and  borror  o<  Bad  and  Baal 
tfMpotlsm  wUl  b*  much  m<»e  Inclined  to  «s- 


1  Ul 


T\»l 


tunau  aa 

for  to  long; 
thiN  v*r: 

men   and 
compllaliments 
tnoua  refxigecs 
past  10  years 
bel    prlsee.    103 
America,  and  aO( 
of   Science.      Bu 
worthy  actlotu 
people  whoaa  w* 
to  the  chance  o) 
of  the  United 


th*  freedoma  w*  hav*  en* 
hat  w*  nev*r  think  of  them. 
group  of  newcomers  may 
who   by   their    ac> 
i  tta*  tut  of  UUu- 
thla  aeon  try  during  th* 
ve  who  hav*  received  No- 
listed    In    Who's    Who    in 
included  in  America's  Men 
w*   Shalt   gain   from   the 
,nd  work  of  each  of  these 
wteoaae  to  our  Nation  and 
one  day  becoming  citlaens 
of  America. 


Stkti 


I  Prom  the  New  {Orleans  Item  of  March  14, 
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New  Oax-siNs  OazETS  thz  DP's 

No  great  bronz  f  statue  with  torch  upraised 

stood   at   the   h^^bor's   mouth   to   greet   843 

persons  as   these   entered 

of  America  at  New  Orleans 


former   displacec 

the  United  State  i 

this  morning  al  oard  the  U.   S.   S.   Geiieral 


Sturgis.     But  in 


copper  and  other 
of  Pennsylvania, 


tlons  of  Georgli 
Minnesota  and 
from  Kentucky  s 
the  niinols  corn 


to  join  with  us 
proud  freedoma 


com*  after  theai 
That  these 


banners  and  the 
But 
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Tkt  North  AtUatk  Trtaty 


the  brown  current  of  the 
river  they  breaatid  when  passing  Inland  from 
the  sea.  was  wa  er  from  some  30  States  of 
this  great  Natlor  —from  the  Montana  moun- 
tains where  me:  i  delve  into  the  earth  for 
metals,  from  the  coal  fields 
from  the  cattle  ranges  of 
New  Mexico,  froin  the  Industrial  centers  of 
Ohio  or  New  Yark  State,  from  the  peach 
orchards  of  Mlctf.gan  and  the  cotton  planta- 
from  the  timberlands  of 
the  wheatfields  of  Kansas, 
blue  grass  and  the  farms  of 
belt,  from  Wisconsin's  dairy 
land  and  the  Lo  lisiana  sugarcane  fields. 

No  matter  whence  they  came,  no  matter 
what  fields  the  r  made  fertile,  what  mill 
wheels  they  turi  ed,  what  cargoes  they  bore, 
what  turbines  t  ley  whirled  Into  productive 
power — here  wh  fre  displaced  persons  from 
an  Old  World  today  enter  a  new  home  those 
droplets  of  wat<r  are  united  and  indlstln- 
gulahable  from  c  ne  another  in  a  river  whose 
might  Is  derived  from  their  union. 

That  river,  th  'n,  is  as  eloquent  a  symbol 
of  what  waits  those  newlj  come  to  this 
land  aa  any  pl<  ce  of  man-made  sculpture 
could  provide,  for  It  welcomes  them  to  a 
Nation  made  u  p  of  particles  from  every 
cotmtry,  race,  c  reed,  and  clime  on  earth. 
No  matter  what  they  were  at  the  sotirce  of 
their  migration;  no  matter  what  factory  ma- 
chines they  tenc  ed.  farms  they  tilled,  mines 
they  worked,  or  s  chools  they  taught;  no  mat- 
ter at  what  all  ars  they  worshipped,  what 
languages  they  s  soke,  or  clothing  they  wore; 
whether  they  ce  me  from  mansion  or  hovel, 
mountain  or  pljiin,  teeming  city  or  lonely 
wilderness — 

Here  in  this 


and  of  their  Journey's  end 
they  can  becom ;  one  with  their  fellows  in 
a  stream  that  is  mighty  because  of  its  unity. 
At  the  point  of  t  le  great  river's  united  might 
we  greet  today  i  ew  arrivals,  many  of  whom 
will  settle  amoag  us  in  Louisiana,  while 
others  Journey  still  farther  among  the  48 
State*  of  the  Uqlon.  Whether  they  reached 
our  ahores  from 


Jthuanla,  Czechoslovakia  or 
Poland  is  of  no  c  anaequence.    Only  their  will 


m  working  unitedly  for  the 
ihAt  generations  of  freemen 


aecured  and  par  letuated  for  all  who  might 


can  condition  their  future, 
of  Americans  debarked 
in  a  dreary  duahpuur  of  rain  is  regrettable 
of  course.  Test  trday  ■konalDf 's  warm  sun- 
shine would  hatre  brtghtanad  the  rippling 
acw  greenery  of  a  springtime 
It  could  not  have  made  the 
gvaatlng  extend  id  to  the  newcomers  any 
hearty.   Afoabln*  or  rain.  It  la  with  full 


that  they  will  make  the  shining 
best  at  the  oppoi  tunltles  awaiting  them  her* 
that  w*  bid  thex  t  welcome  to  what  Is  hence- 
forth to  be  theirf  cherished  homeland  as  well 
as  ours. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Mr.  Felix  Mor- 
ley  which  appeared  In  Human  Events 
under  date  of  February  IC,  1949.  I 
recommend  the  reading  of  this  article  to 
every  Member  of  the  House,  so  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  this 
outstanding  journalist. 

That  North  Atlantic  Treatt 
(By  Felix  Morley) 

In  his  statement  of  February  9.  condemning 
the  vlcioiis  persecution  of  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  took  occa- 
sion to  attack  all  governmental  procedures 
in  Communist  Hungary. 

B4r.  Acheson  noted  that  in  Hungary: 
'•Parliamentary  opposition,  an  element  In- 
dlspenslble  to  the  democratic  process,  haa 
been  ruthlessly  eliminated."  Then  he  added : 
••The  people  of  the  United  States  •  •  • 
are  sickened  and  horrified  by  these  develop- 
ments and  fully  comprehend  the  threat  they 
constitute  to  free  institutions  everywhere." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  American 
people  are  sickened  and  horrified  by  tha 
actions  of  the  Communist  tyranny  in  Hun- 
gary and  elsewhere.  But  a  good  many  Amer- 
icans also  remember  that  it  was  our  own 
Government,  with  Mr.  Acheson  even  then 
prominent  In  its  councils,  which  acquiesced 
in  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Hungary,  to  aay 
nothing  of  Communist  infiltration  of  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  and  much  of  Austria  and 
Oermany  as  well. 

So  it  is  somewhat  naive,  to  say  the  least, 
for  Mr.  Acheson.  who  served  the  Roosevelt 
administration  well,  to  be  critical  now  of 
the  results  of  our  earlier  ardent  flirtation 
with  communism.  It  Is  only  a  little  over 
S  years  since  President  Roosevelt,  on  De- 
cember 24,  1945.  told  the  American  people 
that  "I  got  along  fine "  with  Stalin.  This 
"stalwart"  Communist  dictator,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said  further  "is  truly  representative  of 
the  heart  and  soul  of  Russia;  and  I  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  get  along  very  well  with 
him     •     •     •     very  weU  indeed." 

It  Is  not  Stalin  who  has  changed  In  the 
Interim.  In  1944,  as  20  years  earlier  when 
he  pledged  himself  to  the  cause  of  athe- 
istic world  revolution  at  Lenin's  bier.  Stalin 
was  working  to  destroy  all  democratic  proc- 
•Bsee.  And  if  Secretary  Acheson  Is  really 
sorprlaed  by  the  present  logical  application 
of  Stalin's  philosophy  in  Hungary,  the  blama 
for  retarded  education  cannot  fairly  be  plaead 
on  the  Kremlin. 

n 

Short  of  another  war — this  time  to  de- 
stroy Soviet  Russia  and  rebuUd  a  powerful 
Oermany — there  is  little  we  can  now  do  to 
save  the  helpless  millions  of  people  whom 
we  have  turned  over  to  the  tender  meretaa 
of  communism.  But  Secretary  Achaean, 
however  short-sighted  in  the  past,  has  cur- 
rently made  an  observation  of  great  cogency. 
It  is  his  statement,  already  quoted,  that: 
"Pariiaaaentary  opposition  |ls|  an  element 
Indlq^aMable  to  the  democratic  process." 

The  Secretary  of  State  therslag  paHsa 
much- needed  criticism  on  the  so-caUad  M> 
partisan  foreign  policy,  which  has  so  far 
meant  In  effect  that  parliamentary  criticism 
In  this  field  is  eliminated  here  as  completely 
as  in  Communist  Hungary.    Mr.  Acheson  Is 
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to  be  congralMMsd  for  thus  indirectly  de- 
aooneinf  the  pusiilantmoui  KapMhItean 
leadership  In  Coagreea.  And  U  may  be  hoped 
that  the  worda  ot  (he  Saatalary  wiU  en- 
aofuvage  tha  moat  oaraful  onngraMlnnal  aerv- 
tMf  el  the  so-oaUad  North  MlanUe  defaaia 
pact,  now  under  preparation  in  the  DeparV> 
■Mnt  of  8Ut«. 

The  precise  eonteni  of  this  projected 
tmug,  on  which  the  great  minds  In  the 
Pipannii  It  of  SUte  have  been  worfehag  for 
months.  Is  still  a  carefully  gxiardidaawet. 
These  offl^l*'*  are  quick  to  denounce  thfrtttge- 
ment  of  "the  democratic  process"  under  the 
Soviet  tyranny.  They  are  much  more  cau- 
tious about  "open  covenants,  openly  arrived 
at"  when  It  Is  a  matter  of  upholding  the 
democratic  process  at  home. 

The  Department  of  State,  however,  has  pre- 
pared the  groundwork  for  this  treaty  care- 
fully. It  bases  its  legal  case  on  two  earlier 
govtnunental  actions.  One  of  these  is  the 
adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In 
which  It  Is  stated  (art.  51)  : 

"Nothing  In  the  present  Charter  shall  im- 
pair the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
toetlve  self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  un- 
til th*  iMjuilly  Council  haa  taken  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security." 

A  second  Jxistlflcation  for  the  projected 
North  Atlantic  treaty  is  found  in  the  ao- 
called  VandenbCTg  resolution,  adopted  by 
the  Senate  en  June  11,  1948.  In  principle 
this  endorsed  "association  of  the  United 
States  by  constitutional  process"  m  coUec- 
tlve  security  arrangements  within  the  United 
Nations  framework.  In  debate  on  the  reso- 
lution (May  22)  Senator  VAjrosMBsac  assured 
the  Senate  that  no  European  alliance  would 
be  underwritten  without  speciflc  congres- 
sional approval. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  trying  man- 
fully to  turn  the  Vandenberg  resclutlon,  and 
article  51  of  the  Charter,  into  two  pillar* 
for  the  support  of  the  North  Atlantic  treaty. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  a  tour  de  force.  The 
projected  treaty  is  clearly  designed  as  a  mili- 
tary alliance  of  some  members  of  the  United 
Nations  directed  against  other  members  t  the 
Soviet  bloc)  of  the  United  Nations.  And  to 
assert  that  the  UN  Charter  ever  contem- 
plated such  a  travesty  is  absxird  on  the  face 
of  it.  The  Vandenberg  resolution,  on  the 
other  hand,  specifically  stated  that  sub- 
sequent treaties  must  be  In  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  provision  undermines  the  contem- 
plated alliance. 

m 

Among  the  powers  vested  In  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  Is  that  of  declaring  war. 
Section  8  of  article  I  says  flatly:  "The  Con- 
gr^o  shall  hav*  power     *     *     *  to  daclata 

■■•AM      *■ 

war. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  an  autocratic  ad- 
ministration, willing  to  make  war  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy,  this  la  a  most 
unfortunate  provision.  One  of  the  great  as- 
sets of  a  dictatorship  Is  absolute  control  of 
foreign  policy,  including  tha  ifght  to  declare 
war  at  what  seems  to  the  dletatar  the  correct 
psyehologleal  mojnent.  That  comes  when 
pgopin  hare  been  so  conditioned  by  govem- 
imntnl  propi^anda  m  to  believe  thst  an  act 
ot  imiMliiii  by  thehr  leader  is  recUly  an  act 
<rf  national  self-defense.  This  was  the  Hit- 
ler-Ooebbels  technique,  and  they  were  good 
at  tt. 

The  Constltatlooal  provision  that  only 
nrngieM  aan  deeiaia  war  is  not  very  much 
of  a  safeguard  against  the  wlU  of  a  Preat- 
dent  dMKmlned  to  go  to  war.  aa  w*  leamsd 
In  1040-41.  But  it  doe*  raise  dlffleultlaa.  It 
^Pitns  that  a  state  of  war  cannot  be  Imposed 
on  the  American  people  automatically,  and 
to  that  extent  It  hampers  the  enottlve  will, 
■afcurally  enoiigh.  the  other  parti  we  to  the 
paojected  North  Atlantic  alBaaae  are  not  in- 
Bted    tn    the    liberty    of    the    American 


people.  If  we  cannot  preserv*  s*lf-foi 
■Mt  It  la  hot  th*  busln*es  of  ottart  to  gl^ 
m  leaaoai  on  the  tuhjaet.  go  Oraat  ■rltala 
and  Frazice  haea  sttpftaiad.  **ry  naturally, 
th  tha  pnpoaad  adtttary  allianee  wa 
go  to  war  aoMMNIeaUy  if  they  are 
attadcad. 

That  re<iaeat  is  currently  causing  head- 
aches for  the  Department  of  State.  It  la  a 
reaaonable  cnou^  request,  xmdar  the 
oM  paMam  of  European  thlzxkin^  The 
eeeenea  of  the  Boropean  alUanoe  syetam  la 
that  If  one  ally  goea  to  war.  the  others  auto- 
matically become  b*lllg*renU.  But  the  men 
who  Wrote  our  Constitution  had  the  temerity 
to  dc^>lse  what  George  Washington  called 
•ntangUng  aUlancee.  So  they  put  into  the 
ConaOfevtlon  that  awkward  Uttle  provision 
about  Congress.  Secretary  Acheson,  believ- 
ing as  he  does  In  the  desirability  of  congres- 
sional (^position,  can  scarcely  wish  to  cir- 
cumvent It. 

sr 

But  Secretary  Acheson,  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  new  appointee  to  a  post  of 
command,  has  been  making  his  difflciUt  Job 
even  harder  than  it  needed  to  be.  It  wasn't 
easy  to  work  out  a  binding  military  aUlanna 
confined  to  ourselves.  Canada,  Britain, 
France  and  the  Benelux  nations.  The  Dutch, 
for  Instance,  have  pointed  out  that  If  the 
Netherlands  decides  to  amaah  the  Indonesian 
Republic,  and  if  we  are  an  ally  of  the  Nether- 
lands, then  we  too  should  lln*  up  against 
those  aggressive  Javanese  natives. 

All  that  has  been  tcugh  for  the  Department 
of  State.  Tet  Mr.  Achescm  has  proceeded  to 
enlarge  the  problem.  Sven  before  the  alli- 
ance Ul  its  original  design  was  concluded  he 
sought  to  bring  the  Scandinavian  countries 
Into  It.  And  where  he  has  met  a  diplo- 
matic defeat  which  would  seem  crxishing  if 
our  diplomacy  were  not  so  well  accustomed  to 
reverses. 

The  obstacle  encountered  by  this  diplo- 
macy, when  It  sought  to  bring  Scandinavia 
hito  the  projected  ailiaaee.  wae  th*  tradi- 
tional neutrality  of  Sweden.  Th*  hard- 
headed  Swedes,  like  the  Swiss,  suoeaatfally 
sat  out  the  last  two  wars.  They  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  alt  out  a  third  In  the  series. 
And  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  tell  the  Swedes 
that  since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  concept  of  neutrality  Is  mean- 
bigless.  The  obvioos  retort  Is  that  the  Utatfepd 
Nations,  as  our  diplomacy  set  It  up.  haa  even 
lesi  meaning.  Only  Americans  are  fooled 
by  our  feverish  eff<vt  to  build  an  alliance 
against  Ru^da  vrlthin  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  wholly  intelligible  Swedish  plan  is 
for  a  Scandinavian  neutrality  pact,  embrac- 
ing Norway  and  Denmark.  If  we  could  of- 
fer the  Norwegians  and  Duies  an  aut^anatle 
guaranty  of  military  aid,  we  might  be  able 
to  seduce  tham  from  the  side  of  Sweden. 
But  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
prevents.  And — again  thanks  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's trust  In  the  stalwart  Stalin — both  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  are  far  too  open  to  Rus- 
sian occtipation  to  Invite  that  fate  without 
even  a  moral  eaHmttOMnt  firo^  us. 

Secretary  AdMBon  la  not  anlque  in  sketch- 
ing out  policies  which  look  magnificent,  but 
wither  away  before  the  cold  winds  from  Rus- 
ata.  Where  Mr.  Acheson  difTers,  frMn  his 
imnadiata  pradeeeeeors  at  the  swinging  tiller 
of  the  DepartBMnt  of  State,  is  hie  frank 
tribute  to  the  value  of  that  parliamentary 
crUldsm  which  he  rightly  calls  Indispensa- 
ble to  the  d«nocratlc  process. 

It  now  seems  certain  that  the  State  De- 
partment plannos  will  get  this  criticism, 
and  nobody  la  likely  to  call  It  premature. 
Of  oonaklerabie  irfgnl**"*"''^  In  domestic  poli- 
tics is  th*  fact  that  Um  first  real  mm  hi  in  gs 
of  of^Msltloa  to  the  propoaed  North  Atlantic 
allianc*  come  from  Sasator  Ton  Cohivaixt, 
th*  old-fsslilaiMd  Democrat  who  now  sits  ss 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Vorelgn  Helationa 
Committee. 


f  tmatylTaBU  Mutt  Mhkc  Her  Cboico 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  piXNS^n.VAJnA 

IN  THS  HOU8S  OP  ROUMSBFSATSSfWB 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1949 

Mr.   FULTON.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarts  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  David  R  Stewart,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  legislative  dinner,  western 
convention  district  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association,  Pittsburgh, 
February  26.  1949 : 

TOfNTTLVAIfTA     MOST     MAKB     HXS     CHOICE 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fellow  teachers,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  program  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Educatl-m  Association  tonight.  Pres- 
ent here  are  representatives  of  these  groups. 
Members  of  the  National  Congress,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  school  boards, 
parent-teacher  iMP»rw>intif»n«,  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  other  service  and  civic 
groups,  and  teachers  In  the  classrooms  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  groups  determine  the 
destiny  of  the  pubUc  schools,  and  If  they 
could  be  made  to  reaiiae  the  serious  plight 
of  our  schools.  I  am  confident,  the  necessary 
meastn-es  vrould  be  taken  to  rehabilitate  and 
Improve  our  schools. 

Now  If  teachers  were  the  only  ones  lament- 
ing the  situation  of  oar  public  schools,  our 
opinion  might  be  suspect  as  that  of  preju- 
diced witnesses.  But  current  magastnee.  tha 
daily  press,  the  radio,  and  books  written  ty 
tmpartla!  obaervers  paint  a  more  alarming 
picture  than  we  do.  Time  will  not  permit  a 
complete  recital  of  these  witnesses  but  may 
I  dte  a  few.  After  a  very  careful  survey  Mr. 
Benjamin  Pine  published  his  findings  In  a 
book.  Our  Chl'.dren  Are  Being  Cheated.  The 
SeDtember  1948  Klpltager  Letter  is  entitled 
••Our  Poor  Schools."  The  Pebniary  1949  At- 
lantic Monthly  publishes  an  address  beftar* 
the  United  Parents  Association  of  New  York 
City  by  Miss  Agnes  Meyers  entitled.  "Are  O'jr 
Public  SchooJs  Doing  a  Good  Job."  The 
September  9.  1«4«,  FatWtoder  ptfaOshed  tha 
results  of  a  suivey  of  the  sehoOla  tn  ewry 
State  tmder  the  title.  "How  Good  Are  <*r 
Schools."  Dr.  Harris,  an  economist  of  B»r» 
vard  University,  published  a  hot*,  "How 
Sbsll  ^e  Plnance  Khwation."  in  which  he 
cwefuUy  examined  the  prolilem. 

In  general,  the  oonciusioo  of  all  ttiea*  ti 
that  our  schools  are  in  a  serious  eondltiaa 
beca^^se  teachers  are  underpaid  and  teach 
to  overcrowded  fiaesiwiarm  and  that  build- 
ings and  equfpmen*  aiWBot  wluit  are  needed 
for  today's  children.  The  situation  Is  be- 
coming more  eertoos  hecaase  there  is  sl- 
resdy  a  marked  increase  In  elementary  en- 
roUments  due  to  the  high  birth  rate  of  tha 
1940's.  "Tmethlng  most  be  dcme  to  retain 
In  and  attTact  to  the 
capable  men  and  awiuan  la 
The  ocmduslans  (tf  the 
flnrlee  most  be 
vMoas  Mbetattae^,  and  the  status  of  the 
teacher  ImptuMuL  ^ 

The  prc^ram  of  the  PSEA  Is  daignad  to 
eortect  this  smmtv^  in  a\a  Stste.  What  la 
the  sttsatiaa  la  Pana^rlva^^^^  Acoordiag  ta 
our  own  3ta>a  dypatniMt  of  pnhtte  inatme- 
tinn  ovir  eteasaotaey  earoiliueBC  wffi  taeraaaa 
appnaimat^y  rKMO  in  Uie  not  •  psaca. 
This  will  require  IJSOa  more  teachnrs  per  year, 
or  a  total  of  »XMO  ia  6  fears,  and  almost  that 
many  OKaa  daavaaoH.  Tha  aormal  replace- 
ment ilanMnrt  fei  tjOM  alaaaaBtary  and  3.C00 
hlgh-aehoal  tiMila  in  to  riflaoa  thoae  who 
withdraw  from  teaching  or  retiia.    Add  tha 
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1.200  eiementarr  u^cterm  to  tafet  ear*  of  th* 

«nd 

at  tta*  BKk  stz.  In  tb« 
1947  ther*  wr*  fndoatad  about  &50 
tmachen  prepared  tar  tbe  ctesnentary  gntde* 
and  3uD»  for  liHli  wiiinil  gradw.  There  wtu 
b*  «k  ow  MfMf  «(  *te  tatter  until  about 
IMS.  wttm  tte  erap  of  «w  kaMaa  atarte  ar- 
rivtac  IB  o«r  feltli  aetaoii^  Itaaa  tt  li  caay  to 
conclude  tbat  vbImb  aooMftidBC  la  done,  and 
that  qolcUy.  the  chOdraB  or  oar  vatarana  for 
It  to  do  ao  aaadi  w81  go  to  an 

I  peadtat  that  oar  wtaraoa  wtU 
kt  for  IX  their  children 
have  not  adiuala  aehool  opportunltiea. 

To  attract  capable  younc  men  and  women 
Into  the  taachtac  pnlmttaa  «*  hare  bad 

tha  bactDBlDC 
4  yaaaa  OC  eoOasa 
ta.«W  Witt  10  annual  liiua— ante  <tf 
the  m*^**"""  mandated  salary 
for  tha  ilawiiimi  teartMrr  •4.400.  So  long  as 
other    occupatkna    offer    better    beginning 

potential 

to  attrafCt 
of  quality  Is  mAeient  cumtera.  A 
It  surrey  gave  the  averase  teacber  salary 
In  New  York  aa  t3.652.  District  of  CoI\imbla. 
•t.4B0;  MaryUnd.  $3,440;  New  Jersey.  tS.llS. 
Ohio.  t2J00.  and  Pennsylvania.  t2.67S.  It 
li  aacy  to  undentaad  why  Pcnnsyltania't 
TOBDC  paopla  prefer  to  taach  to  theae  neigh- 
bcrtng  States.  According  to  the  September 
8.  1948.  Pathnsder.  Pennsylvania  ranks 
twenty-first  aiMBg  the  Statea  with  an  averafe 
aalarya<8MnL 

tbm  prcaent  retirement  system,  a 
must  be  63  years  old  and  have  40 
at  service  to  retire  on  slightly  less  than 
half  pay.  Of  the  approximately  8.0QO  on  the 
roils,  aboot  IjtOO  racatve  leas  than 
r  yaar  and  8.900  fkom  8S00  to  «!  000. 
We  hM.f  bad  IntTOdnced  ligtilatlnn  which. 
U  enactad.  will  permtt  a  taartwr  to  retire  on 
half  (My  after  35  years  of  aerTtce.  to  guaran- 
tcacher  with  40  years  of  service  a 
i  at  8100  per  month,  and  to  grant 
tm  additional  allowance  to  thoaa  now  on  the 
laiiiad  roUs  to  Increaae  tba  allowance  of 
those  with  40  years  of  service  to  a  mtntmum 
ot  8X00  ptf  month.  The  actuary  of  Penn- 
In  a  speech  bcf  (ve  the  edu- 
stated  that  we  bave  one  of 
tha  aaoat.  Iff  not  the  moat,  conservative  re- 
tU'wmut  ayatama  in  the  country. 

The  purpoae  of  a  retirement  system  ta  to 
anable  tboee  teachers  who  have  worn  out 
under  the  stress  and  atraln  of  teaching  to 
retire  when  they  are  no  longer  abte  to  r«c- 
dm  a  bii^  ^nalWf  at  mrricx.  The  purpose 
la  to  aee  tbat  tkaw  la  an  alert  and  pbysically 
fit  teacher  for  every  child.  If  the  State  haa 
an  attendance  law  compelling  parenta  to 
■end  tbeir  ctiildren  to  school,  the  State  haa 
a  reaponalMllty  to  sea  that  each  child  haa 
a  capabta  teacher  and  goaa  to  a  aultaMa 
■chool. 

We  have  alao  had  tntxoduoed  aubakly  legis- 
lation whereby  the  State  would  pay  its  share 
costs.  Good  srhoola  aost 
this  fact  must  be  facad.  BUier 
oar  schools  will  continue  to  deteriorata  rap- 
idly or  enough  money  will  be  suppUad  to 
have  good  schools.  If  the  general  aaaembly 
fladi  it  necasaary  to  enact  tax  OMaaures  to 
ftHnce  this  program,  our  aaMdatlon  la 
pledged  to  support  this  laglalatkm. 

I  want  to  take  tbte  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  tha  PSEA  has  a  program  to  improva 

Is 
to 

ta  Im 
at 

and  to  give  relief  to  worthy  cx-tsachers  who 
are  in  need  to  whom  we  contrlbittad  last 
yaar.  818il00.  I  wish  I  had  ttiM  to  go  into 
■Mia  tfalafl  about  aw  proteoiiawil  program 

including  sooM  of  our  own  members,  do  not 


know   that   wa  t  ava  more  committees  and 


It 


confi  dered 


salaiies 


Unlets 


195) 


wc  do  on 

is  oor 
off 
sMUaa  la  a  mtart 
hly  tt  good 

if 

attracted  to  the 
prove  conditions 
there  will  be  little 
in    our    schools, 
promptly 
cate  are  enacted 
felt    in    the 
Teachers  cannot 
on  short  notice 
matter    of 
rania  must 

Next  to  tMing 
lean  I  am  prouci 
I  was  bom  In 
been  good  to  rat 
vanla's  position 
on  stream  pollutj^ 
I  hope  the  day 
SUte  will  take 
leaders  in  the  fle 
with    equal 
Pennsvlvanlan. 


prl<  e 


judgment  that   this 

retirement,    and    sub- 

or  the  1949  general  assem- 

are  to  be  retained  and 

paople  of  ability  are  to  be 

profession.     Unless  we  Im- 

at  the  teacher-pupil  level. 

permanent  improvement 

We    must    act     and    act 

the   measures   we   advo- 

Into  law.  the  effect  will  be 

s    more    than    this    year. 

be  educated  and  prepared 

Teacher  preparation   is  a 

planning.     Pennsyl- 

her  choice. 

sroud  that  I  am  an  Amer- 

of  being  a  Pennsylvanlan. 

State;    Pennsylvania  has 

I  am  proud  of  Pennsyl- 

and  program  on  highways, 

n  and  for  mental  hospitals. 

not  far  distant  when  my 

rightful  place  among  the 

d  of  education,  so  I  can  say 

educationally    I    am    a 


long  -time 
male 


tills 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RitHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CALiroaifiA 

IN  THE  HOUS  J  OP  REPEtESENTATIVES 

Wednesc  ay,  March  23.  1949 


Cal  fomia 


Mr.     NIXO^ 
leave  to  extenc 
Rzcoao,  I  inclade 
the  Washingtoj  i 
my  distingmshpd 
man  from 
his  constituents 
of  California, 
respondence  b< 
the  California 
Members  will 
respect  to 
Congress.    Blr 
courageous 
the  points  in 
mend  the  f  olloi  - 
only  in  the 
sides  of  the 


f  nd 
pend  ng 


Mr.     Speaker,     under 

my  own  remarks  in  the 

last   week's   copy  of 

Letter,  mailed  weekly  by 

colleague,  the  gentle- 

IMr.  Jackson]  to 

in  the  Sixteenth  District 

In  this  exchange  of  cor- 

tween  Mr.  J.ackson  and 

CIO  Council.  I  feel  that 

much  of  interest  with 

labor  legislation  in  the 

Jackson  has.  in  his  usual 

set  forth  many  of 

(Contention,  and  I  recom- 

ring  to  my  colleagues,  not 

but  others  on  both 


ma  nner. 


com  nittee. 


Coi  igress. 

THX  WkaHXWOTOIf  LCTTZa 


(By  DcMAU)  L. 


WaaHnsavow. 
hottast  topics  on 


the  Nation 
Ism  of  writing 
the    Bghty-flrst 
than  2  months 
of  Senate  and 
with  the  thorny 
ment  leglslatloa. 


One  of   the 
Prcaldent  Tnuxufe 


Hartley  Act  if 

stamatlon. 

on  your  politica  1 

raatocted.  and 

put  the  Taf  t 

latlve  ca; 

Act.  which 

tu 


racKSOK,  Representative   in 
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However,  the  passing  months  have  dis- 
closed that  it  is  one  thing  to  make  a  promise, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  redeem  It.  Both 
the  proponents  and  the  antagonists  of  Taft- 
Hartley  have  gone  "all  out"  ir  their  at- 
tempts to  retain  the  measure  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  repeal  it  on  the  other.  An 
oatlmated  400.000  (to  date)  have  sent  an- 
swers to  the  General  Electric -Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr..  poll  to  Members  of  the  Congress,  demand- 
ing retention.  On  the  other  hand,  organized 
labor  has  branded  the  poll  nil.sleading  and 
half-truth,  and  have  urged  their  supporters 
to  write  demanding  full  and  immediate  re- 
peal of  the  Taft  Hartley  Act. 

CIO   GOES   TO   WORK 

This  week  the  California  CIO  Council, 
with  headquarters  In  San  Francisco,  dis- 
patched long  letters  to  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  in  the  House  (and  pre- 
sumably in  the  Senate*.  The  letter  is  of 
sufllcient  interest  to  reproduce  in  part  this 
week  instead  of  the  usual  content  matter  of 
the  letter.  In  order  that  your  Representa- 
tive's stand  on  the  subject  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  may  be  clearly  understood,  we 
are  publishing  our  answer  to  the  CIO  Coun- 
cU. 

CIO    L£TTKB 

Letter  Is  addressed  to  Hon.  D.  Jackson. 
United  States  Congressman.  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  and  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"Dear  CoNGSEssMAN  Jackson  :  Upon  unan- 
imous instructions  of  the  California  CIO 
Council  Executive  Board,  meeting  In  regular 
session  February  25-27.  I  am  communicating 
with  you  regarding  the  following  legislative 
matters : 

"The  election  results  of  last  November 
proved  conclusively  that  the  American  people 
were  not  in  accord  with  the  repressive  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
The  most  important  single  issue  In  the  elec- 
tion was  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
results  of  the  election  proved  the  American 
people  desired  Immediate  and  outright 
repeal. 

"For  2  months,  a  studied  campaign  has 
been  going  on.  launched  by  the  proponents 
of  oppressive  labor  legislation,  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  American  people  on  this  No.  1 
election  issue.  The  failure  to  enact  repeal 
to  date  Is  looked  upon  by  working  people 
and  their  families  as  a  continuation  of  the 
attack  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  upon  the 
standards  of  the  American  people. 

"The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  after  18  months  of 
operation,  haa  proved  Itself  unworkable.  It 
was  a  main  contributing  factor  in  the  grow- 
ing inemployment  and  the  drying  up  of 
purchasing  power  which  now  threatens  our> 
economy. 

"The  members  of  the  CIO  in  this  State  are 
not  misled  by  the  fumbling  and  prcjcnistlna- 
tion  taking  place  in  congressional  commit- 
tees on  this  Issue.  They  realize  that  the  In- 
terests for  whom  Senator  Ta*t  is  the  spokes- 
man are  playing  for  time  by  shifting  from 
one  phase  of  the  act  to  another,  prolonging 
debate  and  citing  Isolated  horrible  examples 
as  Justification  of  the  act.  in  order  to  give 
big  business  propagandists  more  time  for 
their  attempt  to  stop  the  election  mandata 
of  the  American  people. 

"We  are  informed  that  pressure  is  being 
exerted  upon  the  House  Labor  Committee  to 
hold  up  action  upon  the  Kelly  resolution. 
H.  R.  237.  passed  by  the  subcommittee  of 
which  he  is  chairman.  This  resolution,  call- 
ing for  outright  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  full  restoration  of  th^  original 
Wagner  Act,  is  what  the  people  voted  for 
and  what  they  still  demand. 

"The  executive  board  of  our  State  organ- 
ImUob  urges  you  to  support  this  rasolutlon 
tn  avary  way  posalMc.  and  reqtissts  that  you 
make  known  your  support  of  the  Kelly  r«so> 
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lutlon  to  Majority  Leader  Congressman  Rat- 
BTTrnw  and  to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Labor  Committee." 

OTHXa  lECOlOCZNSATIOMS 

Tk0  paragraphs  baaing  to   do   with   the 
TafV-Bartley  Act  ara  foUowad  by  a  number 
of  other  1 1 1  i  ■■i^tltms  am  paartlag 
iation.  which  «a  atnltlsd  baeanaa  at 

limitations.  Tour  Elepresentative  has  today 
sent  the  following  reply  to  the  CIO  council: 

"Mr.  Pact.  ScTtLipr. 

Le^lative  Representative. 

CoW/omia  CIO  Council. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 
"DcAB  Mb.  ScHLipr:  This  wlU  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  long  and  interesting  letter 
of  March  4,  setting  forth  the  position  ct  yonr 
organisation  with  respect  to  proposed  labor 
legislation  and  requesting  the  support  of  the 
anderaigned  in  seeking  immedUte  repeal  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  ISM7, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  your  opinion 
and  recommendations  in  this  connection, 
although  the  stand  of  your  organization  was 
made  very  clear  during  the  course  of  the  last 
election  when  your  group  gave  its  unquali- 
fied support  to  my  opponent,  Mr.  Ellis  E. 
Patterson. 

"Sevaral  contentions  set  forth  in  your  let- 
ter are  not.  in  my  opinion.  substaBtfated  by 
facts.  Your  statement  that  the  election  re- 
sults of  last  Movamber  proved  "conclusively" 
that  the  American  pec^te  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  "repreaslTe  legtriation"  passed  by 
the  Eightieth  Congress  does  not,  for  example, 
coincide  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  many 
political  economists  and  capable  analysts. 
While  I  acknowledge  that  you  have  every 
right  to  the  opinion  ttiat  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  were  th"*  spearhead  in  the 
dafeat  of  the  RepubUcan  Praaidcntlal  and 
Vice-Presidential  candidates.  I  am  i>eTson- 
ally  convinced  that  RepubUcan  failure  to 
stand  toe-to-toe  and  fight  out  the  issues 
raised  by  Mr.  Truman  was  the  prime  factor 
In  that  defeat. 

"Throtighout  the  course  of  the  campaign 
In  the  Sixteenth  Congreasional  District  spe- 
cific answers  were  given  to  specific  questions 
asked.  When  the  voters  of  my  district  want 
to  the  polls  on  November  2,  last,  they  knew 
exactly  where  both  my  opponent  and  myself 
stood  with  respect  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
aocialiaed  medicine,  socialized  housing,  con- 
tinued Federal  rent  control,  price  control, 
and  rationing,  and  any  other  qtiestlons  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  creation  of  an  American 
socUUaed  state.  If  they  did  not  know,  it  was 
simply  because  they  had  not  followed  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  my  pubUe  ^States 
with  Mr.  Patterson. 

"I  agree  with  ycur  contention  that  one  of 
the  most  important.  If  not  the  moat  im- 
portant issue  in  that  campaign  was  the  ques- 
tion of  Taft-Hartley  repeid.  That  issue  was 
made  a  matter  of  prime  Interest  by  President 
Tnuuan  a"^  by  your  organisation  during 
the  course  of  the  preelection  campaign.  It 
I  today  an  xmfuilUIed  promise,  but  it 
alona  in  Uiat  category.    The 

at  tha  Hoosa  and  tha  Sanata 

Jamased  with  leglalatlYa  measures  which 
were  promised  early  paasaga  by  the  President 
and  by  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  no  amount  of  Republican  opposition 
could  stop  a  detanaloed  and  sincere  effort 
on  the  part  of  tha  Osmocratic  leadership  to 
report  the  measures  out  for  floor  action. 
"I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with  yonr 
that  the  Taft-HarUay  Act.  after  18 
of  operation,  has  proved  itself  un- 
it was  a  main  contnbuting  factor 
in  tba  t^mUmf  vaM^dofBaeafe  and  tba  drying 
up  or  pu^ttmalmt  power  wbldi  now  tbreatais 
our  eoonomy.' 

**X  have  at  band  some  very  pertinent  statts- 
tlea  adth  feepeet  to  the  effect  of  the  TWft> 
Bartley  Act  on  unemployment  In  the  metro- 


politan area  of  the  city  o*  Los  Angeles,  figures 
which  I  am  certain  will  impress  the  objec- 
tive analyst  with  the  Inescapable  fact  that 
Taft-Hartley  has  actoaUy  resulted  in  more 
employment  rather  than  leas,  and  that  the 
operation  of  the  act  has  rssattcd  in  retaining 
for  the  workers  in  a  great  many  unions  the 
fmtt  at  their  labors  to  the  extent  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  one  city  alone.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  figTffes  will  make  an  impressicn 
mpaa  tba  average  working  man  and  woman. 

"Xtarlng  the  course  of  the  19  months  im- 
mediately preceding  passing  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  there  were  441  strikes  In  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Los  Angeles,  involving 
groups  of  imion  workers  ranging  in  size 
from  1J94  in  a  December  1946  walk -out  to  a 
atrtte  which  called  otrt  26.003  employees  dur- 
ing May  1946.  During  the  19-month  period 
a  total  of  186.539  workers  were  on  strike  at 
one  time  or  another,  with  a  total  man-days 
lost  figure  of  2.531.823, 

"During  the  19-month  polod  immediately 
following  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  a  completely  changed  situation  was  re- 
flected in  the  ststistics.  In  the  period  cov- 
ered there  was  a  total  at  216  walk-outs,  rang- 
ing in  atae  from  a  aaaU  strike  in  J^OfU  tMg 
mvoMiig  a  total  or  «r  workos  to  tba  laiflBrt 
strike  during  the  period  in  qneetlnn.  one 
which  Involved  a  total  of  14.010  workers  in 
November  UMS.  In  aU.  a  total  of  95.353 
union  members  were  called  out  in  strikes 
which  resulted  in  a  total  of  1,531,436  man- 
days  lost.  VfUlHJul  raapaet  to  the  merits  of 
the  many  disputes,  the  txrefutalile  fact  re- 
mains that  during  the  course  of  the  19 
months  immediately  preceding  passage  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  workers  were  out  of 
pocket  In  eaoess  of  810,000.000  lost  in  idle 
man-days.  Add  to  this  figure  the  amount  of 
savings  f|**r^i*'T  by  the  workers  during  the 
period  nrbam  Utey  were  out  on  strike,  and  it 
Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  another  sizable 
sum  might  well  l>e  added  to  tlie  grand  total 
lost  to  working  men  and  women.  In  addi- 
ttoD.  and  contrary  to  early  etadms  that  the 
Ttft-Hartley  law  was  dialgwed  to  wreck 
unions,  membership  in  organJEMd  labor  has 
experience  a  healthy  increase. 

"There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  thoee 
workers  who  were  called  out  on  strike  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  were 
in  any  way  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
rights  to  strike,  guaranteed  in  both  the  T&ft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  Wagner  Act.  Slaves  do 
not  have  the  privilege  of  striking,  but  these 
free  Americans  struck  of  their  own  volition, 
or  at  the  behest  of  their  unions.  Incident- 
ally, and  in  passing,  the  right  to  strike  is 
fundaascBtal  and  must  be  pi'cssrvsd  in  wiiat- 
ever  labor  legislation  is  finaUy  passed  by  the 
Congraas.  There  Is  no  dtaapaement  on  that 
score  among  labor  leacters  and  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  undersigned  is  happy 
to  pledge  bia  utmost  support  to  the  preser- 
vatloB  at  tbat  rtgbt. 

"You  state  that  the  BMmbers  at  CIO  in  this 
State  are  not  misled  by  the  fumbling  and 
procrastination  taking  place  in  congressional 
committees  on  this  iBue.  Neither.  I  may 
add.  are  the  American  people,  nor  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  mlnorltv  la.  tba  Con- 
gresa.  The  fumbling  snd  taiifeiaalJaatlop  la 
as  repugnant  to  the  undersigned  aa  it  la  to 
any  me">*yr  of  the  CIO.  The  majority  of 
members  on  the  committees  having  Taft- 
Barttaf  repeal  undK'  oouatderation  at  the 
1^  bava  tba  power  to  vale  out  a  repealer 
time 
are 

and  a  bett«'  appraiaai  at  the  situation  would 
indicate  Uiat  they  taaUae  outright  repeal  ctf 
the  Taf t-HarUey  /-  rt  Is  Inuwsalhle  in  tiie  face 
at  pabUc  QpbUoa  tbranghoat  tba  eoBtcy  at 

Joined  nine  Republicans  in  raroalBg  to  eon- 
wtOme  a  motion  oiade  by  RepreeentatSve  Kbe.- 
urr  to  vote  out  immediately  a  Taft-Hartley 
repeal  measure.     The  Republicans  were  In 


no  way  pledged  to  repeal  of  the  act.  but  if 
your  contention  la  correct  that  Democrat 
victcries  were  achieved  because  of  the  aup- 
port  of  organised  labor,  tt  might  be  %»tt  to 
ask  yourselves  just  who  is  double-ercalBV 
whom? 

"For  my  part  I  should  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  my  vote  on  a  legislative  meas- 
ure designed  to  repeal  in  toto  or  to  retain  in 
toto  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  That  was  the  promise  made  to  lalxir 
leaders  by  President  Truman  during  the 
course  of  the  election,  and  again  we  are  In  a 
full  and  complete  measure  of  agreement  on 
the  course  to  be  taken. 

"But  that  course  arlll  never  be  taken. 
Those  in  control  of  the  legislative  machinery 
here  in  Washington  are  probing  for  a  face 
saver,  for  some  measure  that  will  pull  the 
sting  out  of  the  tafl  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
without  pulling  them  out  of  olBce  at  tha 
same  time.  The  somewhat  beclouded  man- 
date of  last  fall  is  becoming  no  clearer  as 
the  days  and  weeks  of  inactivity  go  by.  A 
vote  today  on  th^  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  requires  unicm  officials  to 
s^n  non-Communist  aSdavlts  would  re- 
instate that-  provision  by  a  voice  vote,  al- 
tlwaati  I  see  no  logical  objection  to  iiiuiilibn 
tba  same  aflktavtts  to  be  filed  by  those  tn 
positions  of  management.  The  Democratle- 
eontroUed  ctanmittees  now  at  work  on  labor 
legislation  liave  a  wild  bull  by  the  tall  and  X 
should  net  care  to  haaard  a  guess  on  the  out- 
come. 

"In  short,  the  undersigned  voted  for  tha 
original  Taft-Hartley  measure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  the  House-Senate 
conference  report  which  sent  the  bill  to  the 
Prartdtant  who  vetoed  it.  I  east  a  third  vote 
to  Ofefride  the  veto.  My  campaign  waa  oon- 
ducted  bngsly  in  defense  of  the  majorpro- 
visiona  of  the  act.  and  my  district  lalufjiatl 
me  to  OongresB  with  a  vote  that  exceeded  by 
many  Ttwrassmlir  the  margin  by  which  Presi- 
dent 1t«Btfi  carried  the  State  of  Callfamia. 
CoaaManey  Is  net  genially  considered  to  be 
a  piJ«***««  virtue,  but  in  the  present  instance 
toMmm  on  my  part  to  support  tha  major 
IffOvMaas  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  wonld  be 
a  breach  of  faith  not  only  with  tiie  people 
who  sent  bm  to  the  Congress,  but  with  thou- 
■MStfa  at  Mbarlng  men  and  women  in  ttie  or- 
B«»»*M««  labor  movonent  who  have  rsgatned 
s  mramrt  of  personal  dignity  and  ftaadom 
of  action  under  the  |wrovlslon  of  the  mtieh- 
maligned  act.  and  whom,  in  many  eases, 
have  notified  Members  of  Congress  of  their 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  aiajor  pn>- 
vMonsoCtbe  act. 

"Important  as  a."e  the  rights  at  kOMr  and 
the  rights  of  management,  I  consider  the 
welfare,  the  health,  and  the  sectaity  of  the 
majority  at  the  American  people  to  be  the 
paramount  consideration  in  any  legislative 

of 
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islatlve  acts  are  at  vartaaaa  ■mOk  «mr  eon- 
oept  of  my  sworn  duty.  I  eeaaa  bnaMRtlately 
to  represent  the  people  of  my  district  as  a 
whole  and  baooBM  Intaed  the  agent  at  spe- 
cial naaM^sBMnl  ar  Hbor  Intarsat.  Ibla  I 
do  not  propoae  to  do. 

"As  Indicated  elsewhere  in  this  letter,  sev- 
eral changes  might  well  t>e  made  In  tha  Taft- 
Hartley  provisions.  These  fhsnges  I  shall 
support,  but  in  the  main  it  ia  my  intention 
to  oppose  outrtgbt  repeal  <a  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  and  to  support,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
ita  which  will  be  offered  on  the 
of  the  Bbuse  seeking  to  reinstate  tm- 
portant  features  at  the  present  bill  in  tha 
propoaed  admtniatratlun  Baeasure. 

"I  shaO  give  yow  other  leglslaUve  recom« 

tkm  dining  the  course  'at  eommlttee 
and  later  cm  the  floor  at  Ike  ■ooaa. 

"Thank  you  for  coflBaambartbig  with  me, 
and  while  we  are  not  in  agreement  tn  the 
present  Instance.  I  appreciate  your  biterest.* 
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Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 
Mr.    ICLLIR    of    CAilloralA.      Mr 

tlM  boBM'O'viMd  IndcpcBacnt  pspm  Ml 
tlM  PKlfle  coast,  has  rucmtly  pubMihid 
an  editorial  that  I  eauuaend  to  my 
coUeafUca. 

Tha  paofia  at  borne  are  dUMtUfled 
villi  aMOjr  of  Um  iMnga  llMft  «a  do  in 
Ooagraaii.  Thaf  iMMfit  gfMBia  for  their 
•ttllade  toward  tMw 

fierhaiM  tt  vould  ba  wdl  If  «a  flood 
bock  from  the  i>lctttra  ao  that  wa  eoold 
view  it  la  Its  proper  perspective. 

To  mjr  tbttiklaf .  tha  flUbuatar  Is  out' 
■odad  and  tta  um  rapolatira  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  tha  United 


Tba  adilertal  contained  in  the  Issue  of 
March  18.  1949.  reads: 


or  u.JkimA 

8om«  43  Ocaatort  th«  oCtaer  day  CMt  Tote* 
thAt  eompil«t«lT  thwarted.  Ht  l«a*t  for  tha 
tiin«  bctnff.  th*  atMospts  of  tb«  aalSBM  o( 
the  Senst*  to  do  away  wltb  the  anaoHir. 

Xa  oar  opinion  they  itruck  •  heary  blow 

Bafardlaas  of  the  fact  that  the  fUibuater 
la  a  hoary  American  InsUtutlon,  lU  history 
has  not  been  hooorabto  or  glorious. 

Tlie   filibuster   la   nothing   other    than    a 
daalgned  for  use  by  a  minority  In 
the   eserdae    ol    the    majority's 


As  such.  It  Is  not  In  accord  with  the  prln- 
dplaa  of  the  brand  of  American  iam  that  we 
taavt  had  taaM  up  to  us  as  uniquely  admlra- 
bto  aoKMBC  aU  the  varloua  lama  that  infested 
tba  earth  atnoa  the  dlacovary  of  the  Western 
HemispUere. 

But  to  say  that  the  fUlbuater  is  not  In 
accord  with  otir  hlgheat  type  of  American- 
iMB  la  not  enough  to  explain  bow  those 
In  thwarting  ita  end  did  the  Com- 
alavor. 

That  raqotraa  a  little  BMra  aspianatlon. 

The  prerequlalte  to  a  succaaaful  Commu- 
nist revoluuon  is  a  condition  of  society  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  people  are 
thorouahly  discontent.  The  raason  for  that 
le  obvious.  Ko  person  who  has  a  good  job. 
lor  aaaMpte.  will  b^  inciiiied  to  upset  the 
0te(e  UBvler  which  he  Uvea. 

OlTen  the  large  discontented  section  of 
the  poptilace,  the  CooaxaaBlats  then  pro- 
wtth  their  sgitattona  IR  arder  to  in- 
tbe  OlMeBteiU  la  tta  pelat  where  an 
Mtual  revolirtlim  can  be  twiiwiight  about. 

They  accomplish  their  agitation  by  the 
It  of  calling  fur  reforms,  thus 
Ivea  the  appearance  of  bene- 
iaetors  of  the  depresaed  and  discontented. 

But  thoogh  they  eall  fur  refonna.  they  do 
BOS  wish  the  reCorau  to  be  eSected  by  the 
gt^emment  in  power. 

Obvioualy.  If  the  reforma  were  instituted. 
the  causa  for  dlaooBtaot  voold  be  loat.  and 
the  CoaaoMaMs  woold  then  have  to  root 
around  for  other  subjects  id  saltation  with 
which  to  start  their  cycle  "var  again. 

Well,  the  caae  of  t^  flU'ouater  la  a  case  In 
point. 

If  the  ftllbuster  ware  ttther  done  away 
with  or  vitiated,  the  way  would  be  risawd 
for  pessegs  of  the  civU-rlchts  MU.  tha  aatt- 
lynehmi.  aad  aatl-poU-tai  bUla.  aa  well  as 
varlouB  other  pieces  of  legislation  that  can> 


"nte  Kegroae 
aa   Americans 
then    become 
for  Cooununlst 

One  at  the 
■ass    Importan' 
Ooaun  unlets 
leadership  in 


4^iA  Mt      coBphCely  usdi  rmlned 


to 
taplaes  tt. 

Tbe  above  Is 
ss  any  person 
takes  the  trou^ls 
Leala 


so  long  as  the  present 

permita  the  filibuster. 

such  bills  aa  theae  would 

a  tRlMaOOBa  relief  to  the 

minorities. 

d  theae  other  groups,  such 

Mexican    ancestry,    would 

comparatively    poor    material 

agitators  to  work  with. 

1  soet  Important,   if  not  the 

poaltkms    on    which    the 

In  making  their  bids  for 

country  would  then  be  so 

that  they  would  be 

loUl  sisswitere  for  another  to 


su  Id 

the 


and  Otala 


the  stark  and  naked  truth 

H  Intelligence  can  see  who 

to  read  the  writings  of 

to  say  nothing  of  Ksrl 


so, 
no 
have  opposed  a 
fUtbuster  have 
from  Stalin's 
all  working  like 
elif ible  for  the 


New  York  and 


HON. 

IN  THK 
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It  Is  as  eleoM  ntary  as  the  slphsbet  for  a 
of  laillsh  lltersture. 

Intelligent  people,  there 

dou^t  that  thoae  lenators  who 

successfully  the  end  of  the 

done  ss  satlafactory  a  job, 

nt  of  view,  as  If  they  were 

besvers  to  make  themselves 

>rder  of  Lenin, 


p.  11 


iht  Genaaa  Indattrial  Fair 


EXTENS  ION  OF  REMARKS 


ACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mrw  tobk 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HOU5E 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  JAVTTi .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  append 
a  temperate  and  well-thought-out  pres- 
entation of  t  le  situation  in  New  York 
behind  the  opposition  to  the  German  In- 
New  Yorkers  want  to  be 
sure  that  dembcracy.  love  for  peace,  and 
respect  for  neighbors  are  firmly  rooted 
in  the  Germai  mind: 

FOerPONXD  THIS  FAIB 


The 

t  le 

States- [}erman 


betwe4  n 


wure 


Someone     in 
blundered  in 
trade  exhibition 
next  month, 
according   to 
United 

merce.  was  "to 
relations 
many,  which 
valuable."    Th) 
phasize  the 
in  Germany  to 
taxpayers.     For 
native  and 
Du  sBSldarf  Arn 
put  a  eommlt 
in  charge  and 
businessmen  to 
products  on  tlM 

The  project 
could  eaaily 
committee  of 
leading  Nasi 
from    the    list 
held   a   title 
upon  Oermany' 
duittrlallala. 
sign  the 
Party  member 

loa 

eahlbttors  or 
for  a  trip  to 
up  to  now. 

Thlalsoalya 
that  are  sure  U 


Oermana  hive 


our     military     government 
def;ldlng  to  hold  a  great  German 
in  New  York,  of  all  places, 
purpose  of  the  exhibition, 
monthly   bulletin  of   the 
Chamber    of    Corn- 
extend  and  strengthen  trade 
the  United  States  and  Ger- 
fornierly  ao  extensive  and 
sponsors    Intended   to   em- 
of  swift  economic  recovery 
Mue  the  burden  on  American 
this   purpose  our  unlmagi- 
tive  authorities  named  a 
to  handle  the  arran^nMnts. 
of  11  German  IndUBkrlaUats 
{fanned  to  admit  240  German 
New  York  to  advertise  their 
spot, 
1  las  run  tato  dlfloultlea  that 
been  (orassen.    One  of  the 
turned  out  to  have  been  a 
pi^pagandlst  and  was  dropped 
Another,   not   yet   dropped, 
bestowed  by  Herman   Ooartng 
moat  highly  dependable  IB* 
appolBied  to  de- 
proved  to  have  been  a  Nazi 
tfom  l»sa  to  1945.     Altogether 
been  banned  out  of  231 
4ilsemen   whoee   applications 
York  have  been  screened 


need 


inatmalt 


tta  I 


haie 

1  I 


aiat  foretaste  of  the  troubles 
arlaa  if  and  when  this  con- 


tingent of  German  buslneasmen  sets  up  shop 
In  Rockefeller  Center.  Millions  of  New  York- 
ers will  be  affronted,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by 
the  effort  to  peddle  cuckoo  clocks  and  optical 
goods  in  their  midst  and  to  advertise  the 
pleasures  of  travel  In  Oermany.  It  shows 
about  as  much  understanding  as  to  have  set 
up  a  flashy  show  of  German  goods  In  the 
destroyed  areas  of  Rotterdam  or  Warsaw. 
Certainly  the  American  people,  like  all  Allied 
peoples,  will  have  to  accustom 
to  buying  German  and  Japanese  goods 
more;  nstlons  cannot  be  penalized  forever 
for  their  past  misdeeds.  But  It  Is  neither 
good  btialness  nor  good  statenmsnship  to  try 
to  sail  Oenaaa  goods  with  sll  this  fanfare, 
and  la  Cbe  one  American  city,  above  all 
others,  where  the  recent  past  is  not  eaeUy 
nor  qttlckly  forgotten.  The  project  should 
be  postponed  indefinitely,  and  Oermsn  es« 
ports  should  be  encoursged  by  other  and  less 
blatant  methods. 


Welfare,  Garrisoa  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  aEVENGER 

or  oxio 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVn 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  diEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

WELTAKE,    CAXXISON     STATS 

In  an  address  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, M.  S.  Szymczak.  Federal  Reserve  Bcajrd 
member,  said  the  country  was  in  danger  of 
slipping  ■into  a  policy  of  chronic  deficit 
financing.  •  •  •  If  tension  In  the  Inter- 
national situation  persists,  no  retrenchment 
from  high  military  budgets  will  be  possible. 
At  the  same  time  a  considerable  expansion 
of  the  welfare  activities  of  the  Government 
is  probable." 

The  danger  Is  real,  the  warning  timely. 

The  condition  of  chronic  deficit  financing 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  members 
fear,  existed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  throughout 
the  1930's  and  until  the  end  of  the  war.  It 
threatens  again  because  in  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  end  of  hostilities  we 
have  not  only  failed  to  bring  expenditures 
under  control,  but  have  been  committed  to 
a  variety  of  new  and  additional  expenditures 
at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  time  thoughtful  consideration  were 
given  In  high  Government  circles  to  the 
answer  to  this  question :  What  can  the  Amer- 
ican economy  afford  in  taxation  and  expendi- 
tures? 

In  his  campaign  last  year  President  Tru- 
man traveled  about  the  country  promising 
more  and  more  In  the  way  of  welfare  ex- 
penditures. At  no  time  since  he  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency  has  Mr.  Truman  voiced  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  economic  stability 
which  is  a  major  objective  of  his  program 
can  be  realized  only  as  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced.  With  all  his  expressed  concern  re- 
garding Inflation  ha  has  seldom  connected 
the  Inflationary  danger  with  the  Govern- 
ment's Imprudence  in  spending  and  taxa- 
tion. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  It 
appears  that  the  deficit  financing  that  Saym- 
csak  fears  may  have  to  be  resumed  before 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  In  the 
light  of  this  evidence  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  the  Treasury  will  definitely  be  in 
the  red  in  fiscal  19S0  since  revenues  are  al- 
mcet  certain  to  diminish,  aasimtilng  no  In- 
crease In  taxes,  and  expenditures  to  tnrnraes- 
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President  Truman  and  bis  advtoers  seem  to 
believe  that  It  wlU  be  poaelble  for  them  In 
the  late  1940's  with  bxidgets  well  In 
et  forty  billions  annoaOy  to  poasoe  tk 
broad  poUdea.  politleal  and  ewniMiih'.  vhleh 
prevailed  under  Rooeevelt  when  the  avenge 
annual  budgets  were  less  than  ooe-foarth  aa 
great.  They  aeem  to  take  no 
either  at  the  UaaisiMiuui  dl« 
annaal  capeDdttaras  at  tea  bOlloae  and  fbrty 
or  at  the  hapUeatleae  ef  a  ptibtlc 
;  at  two  hundred  and  ftfty  bOBons  for  the 
and   stability   of   the 


Wf  tiM  same  tofcsn  they  seem  obllvloos  at 
the  effeeia  ai  aatwaisly  higit  taaatfa 
period  at  many  years  oo  laesBtlvts, 

aad  ochar  aM>ar  logredianu  at  a 


It  is  true,  doubtleas,  that  we  fsee  dangers 
that  eaaaet  hs  aeerted  If  ««  go  forward  wtth 
estraeefMN  epeadfeif  aad  ram  again  to 
cfaronlcdeflcM  iMMMlaf.  It  Is  slso  true  that 
tba  Mbm  to  atlMHid  vlMB  we  aaed  to  appcslss 
the  broad  aolkfss  to  whleh  ss  s  Nation  we 
an  aoaMamad  lest,  la  oar  asal  to  ineure 
vetfara  aad  sscuruy,  wa  andsnUne  the 
of 


CoaupoBists  $h9uU  B«  FarUaiaB  iMrj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  comacnctrr 

Of  THE  HOUSE  Of  BBPBBSENTATXW 

Wednesd<ty.  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarim  in  the  Rsc- 
(MD.  I  Include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Life  of 
March  20,  1949: 
ODstmnnBrs  Snovia  Bx  Foaamocv  XvntT 

aeoordlng  to  report,  ss  this  Is  written,  the 
State  Department  has  not  refused  to  i 
the  entrazice  Into  this  country  of  six 
bera  of  a  Soviet  delegatlcm  to  attend  what  is 
euidiemlatlcaUy  caUed  the  Cultural  and 
yi-ymttHf  OoKxference  for  World  Peace,  ached- 
uled  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  In  ICrw 
York  the  Utter  part  of^Chls  month.  R  Is  re- 
ported the  Department  has  not  raised  any 
objection  to  this  gang  Tlaltlng  thia  country 
but  has  left  the  matter  tip  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark.  Under  our  bandgratlaBi  Iswe  Com- 
awBlsts  are  not  peiaatttad  ta  eone  here,  but 
the  Attorney  General  has  aoase  diamtloo  fai 
the  matter  and  can  admit  tbesa  xtaOBt  con- 
ditions he  lays  dovn.  We  sre  spending  bfl- 
Soas  to  combat  communism  sbroad  but  never 
•asm  willing  to  curb  them  here.  Thta  does 
not  nuke  sense. 

AU  eooe  ooioroifXSTS 

The  Communists  who  seek  to  attend  this 
conference  Include  Dlmltrl  Shostakovich,  the 
compuaer  who.  it  will  be  remembered,  crawled 
aroiuid  practically  on  all  fours  In 
with  the  edict  issued  by  the  Sovtet 

■eiMlliiU  his  muaSc  cotxf orm  to  Soviet 
Be  confessed  hla  atntol  ertma  and 
promised  to  keep  from  ugendlrig  In  the 
future  That  is  hfl«  ISae  Miialsfcnietrh  kL 
The  rest  ot  the  dsisgattaa  tncrinrtss  Peter  Pav- 
lenko.  prlBe-wtnning  noveOet:  A.  I.  Oparin, 
biochemist:  Sergei  Ocrsstmov  and  Mikhail 
Chlaurell.  motion-picture  prcducers;  Ivan 
RoBhanaky.  aecretary  of  the  delegation,  and 
the  saan  who  heeda  tt,  Alexander 
secretary-general  of  the  Union  of 
Writers. 

Probably  Fsdeyev  la  the  best  known 

...    irtJch 

t  hhB  fweagd&ently  tnsa 


waa  this  msn  who  indulged  In  an  m-tempered 
outbuist,  so  chsraetsrletis  ef  the  Hwaslans.  at 
the  WerM  Ooacran  at  faaritoetuala  held  at 
tn  Folasid  last  yi 
bIMarty  antt-Oalted 

a 


abould  place  tt  m  the  exact 


paat  why  Fadsyer  woald  soil  his 
the  dirt  or  a  ccwntry  he  hsMs  la 
tempt.   Wcshouldbe  vsrywsryof 


n^^iflaml      Ministry. 


for  by  the 


taatvmrT 


a  note  to  the  Amariean 

■s  for  ata 

lad  wtth  tha 

for  tkMaaad 

for  the  secretary.    The 

for  the 

AH  this 

give  tlM ; 

la  tha  UatMd 

ga  freely  sbout  this 
ceuatry  wMi  aeae  to  saf  them  nay  sm 
at  say  thne  subject  to  any  one  at  oar 

of 


taaOi 

It  la 
to  oppoM  the 

and  It  Intends  to  ptn  down  the  responalb«ttty 
for  the  cold  war  oa  thla  country.  Tou  ssay 
be  sure  that  every  possible  step  to  sUr  np 

am  aallMcttloi  laa  m  bllad  as  to  pcnalt 
the  Knayia  to  fs(  aw^  wtth  aay  muk  aa> 
Uvity  right  taslde  oar  own  buidaia 

R  Is  not  too  I  ssawalin  to  aote  that  saoog 
thoM  to  speak  ai  the  aMacaag  an  Dr. 
O.  Waadlag.  ^nsideat  at  Jtrntt.  aad  Or, 

legs.    Ws  hare  board  a 

■     "  "  etc 


haisct  that 
ef  ttm  Isadlaf  anilegas  la 
wllllac  to  be  Maaeetad  with  any 

Is  aot  at  eU 


la 
thing  tato  this 
be  the  sneer 


to  grant  m 
to  avowed 

Ttiey  are  ordinary  Rt 
In  any  sense  of  the  word,  although,  of  eoorer, 
they  are  RasrtSB  agCBlB.  ae  Is  every  other 
of  the  party.  There  Is  no  reeeon  on 
wlqr  they  should  be  pstaiinad  to  en- 
ter In  the  first  piece.  Tills  Idea  they  will 
do  anything  to  promote  peace  is  about  as 
phony  as  snythlng  etrald  possibly  be. 

ous  ccT-iuis  "vn-rHT" 
Fadeyev  stated  his  position  m  respect  to 
the  United  States  and  how  he  regards  this 
land  at  Wroclaw.  Be  stated  that  behind  the 
f  atade  of  tbm  Stamw  ef  Lihscty.  Asawrica  Is 
producing  ths  plotters  and  organisers  of  a 
new  war.  taking  up  where  f aedsm  left  off  In 
tikelr  hurry  to  start  a  new  sham  hies  He 
also  called  American  culture  (HsgiaBtlng  filth 
wtth  the  dollar  sign  on  It.  We  eoukl  tell 
him  w« 

tta  of  tuftbis  have 

In  shape  of 

e*»^»>^  not  pennlt  such  a  crsatare 
yev  ever  to  get  Into  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly xmder  dlpkimstlc  tmmiznltv.  He 
should  be  htid  fully  reaprsmlble  far  his  deeds 
and  Qtteraneaa  wUIe  la  oar  unmtij  If  we 

In  stKh  an  aristocratic  place  aa  the  Waldosf- 
Aatarm.  and  how  te  It  the  eomradea  can  sUod 
to  Bscet  to  such  an  atmosphere,  is  merely  an 
AiBCTtcaa  iSiilinnr  at  the  Ooaslafacm-doml* 
nated  world  cxaxgreaa  of  tnteOsrfsls  st  Wro> 
claw.  One  eronders  }ust  who  adpidgsd  thcos 
InteUeetuaJs.  and  to  whnt  awda  do  ttey  apply 
their  inteUeetuality.  If  sny.    It  is  Just  one 

pot  Juiaasd  to  ttia  aane  of  psAce.  Meesr 
was  so  rtwslriMr  s  mnrttfkm  pua  to  each  sub- 
nistto  ends  sa  low  the  cause  of  peaoe  by  the 
5'><^nf  «n  i«r»  %mA  thabr  fsQow  ttanalBBk  Its 
aim  Is  to  il  seiimliisto  Sovls*  fOral^  poUey 
and  to  seek  to  gain  support.  Bow  Asaerxans 
even  at  the  wr^"^  hgmk  can  fan  tor  ouch 

tlw  tons  liinnsiliili  Is  a  pretry  bed  Bite- 
noasor  whan  than  who  attend  such  a 
are  conosmed. 


by  Dr.  Bartow  Ehapley  of  Banraid.  They  an 
Or.  Lyle  Borst.  chief  of  the  atomic  pile  st 
the  Atooklc  Energy  Coonaslaskmli  Brookhaven 
ITatioeal  Laboratory  ta  ITpton,  Long  Island; 
Dr.  PhlUp  MorrtaOB.  OoraeU  atomic  aclsatM( 
and  Dr.  Victor  WstaslRipf.  at  ths  Msssaeho- 
setu  Institiue  of  Tenhnajkigy.  ftrhops  the 
lasestigatloas    Into   the   workli^    of    the 

D^vld  LUlenthal,  base  not  gone  neariy  far 
enough.  Just  what  are  these  men  gc^ng  to 
Impart  to  oiu  Bnaslan  friends?  Doaa  aay* 
<me  think  their  choice  aa  speakers  waa  hap- 
hazard? We  do  not.  We  think  the  State 
Departaoent.  the  Attorney  General,  and  tho 
InunlgratiaQ  authorltlea  should  think  more 
th&n  twice  btf  ore  admitting  then  asvaat 
CoBomunifts  Into  this  country.  T&ey  are 
certainly  a  greater  mrnare  to  our  security 
than  arc  a  few  photographtfs  taking  pictures 
of  the  President  laslng  on  vacation  when  he 
should  be  tn  Wsshtngfon  attending  the  N»» 
tkm'S 


A  Praiest  kgvmO^  laTitatiaa  ta  GraW 
Mafti  of  Jerasalen  Ta  Attad  Uaited 
Natioiis  Pales  tine  G>adfiabi» 
sicaHearinfs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EI8ANUEL  CILLER 


OF  WXW  T< 
IN  THE  HCWei  OP 


FATIVBB 


Wedmesdav.  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  CBLtER.  Mr.  ^teako*.  I  was 
startled  to  learn  that  oar  mtatnex  of  the 
Paksdne  Conrfliatlon 
Mark  Ethridge.  who  Is  also 
r  tha  Coflimiarion.  talt  that 
the  G.'^Ad  Mvfti  at  Jenmttm  aboold  be 
permiti^  to  be  taeafd  dt  the  bearings 
of  tbe  €>mmitatan,  because  of  ita  est^»-> 
ftstied  pQllcT  to  aeoqit  cuopcntftnn  Crtm 
aay  graap  detMin  to  acrtrt  llie  Ifttltwl 

for 

an  nHBlHMl     ^raMs  BBS  o»  dw- 


0m  expect  from  thia  Hitler  stooge?    Tbe 
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Mufti  did  all  in  his  power  in  his  broad- 
casts from  Berlin  at  Hitler's  side  to  stir 
vo  the  Arab  world  against  the  Allies  and 
particularly  against  the  Jews.  He 
shotild  have  long  since  been  tried  as  a 
war  criminal.  The  flies  In  our  State 
Department  contain  pounds  of  evidence 
Indicating  his  thirst  for  Jewish  blood 
and  of  hks  guilt  as  a  tool  of  Axis  Powers. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
United  Nations  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commlssfaa  grant  a  forum  to  HaJ  Amln 
el  Husselni.  the  exiled  Mufti  of  Jerusa- 
lem, within  which  to  sound  off  his  anti- 
Jewlah  poiaon. 


Reforms  or  Else 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDL*NA 

IS  TEE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAm'Ka 

-Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Indianapolis  News  of  March  19. 
1949: 

sxroKMS  o«  n-SK 

A  shrewd  obsenrer  of  the  poUtlca]  scene  the 
other  day  smllod  ruefully  snd  s&ld:  "You 
know,  the  HooTer  Cotnmlartoo  la  doing  a 
tremendous  )ota.  but  Its  rtporto  probably  will 
be  ignored  like  macy  other  good  reforms." 

His  pessimism  was  not  unfounded,  for  the 
Boovcr  studies  are  but  the  latest  In  s  40- 
ycar  scrtas,  aad  undcut>tedly  will  be  followed 
by  othen  over  the  next  40  years.  In  1910. 
Prcsldtnt  Ttft  appointed  an  Economy  and 
tnej  Oommlaslon.  but  2  years  later  the 
cut  off  Its  appropriations. 

In  1032.  President  Hoover,  the  overseer  at 
the  present  study,  tubmltted  to  COngf  a 
regrooplng  of  53  executive  agencies,  but  he 
bad  been  defeated  for  reelection,  so  the  in- 
coming Democrats  Ignored  his  recommenda- 
tions, maintaining  that  the  incoming  Presl- 
<lent  should  not  have  his  hands  tied.  The 
juent  New  Deal  period  of  taxing  the 
ilng  probably  would  have  bypassed 
tboaa  morwm  anyway. 

At  any  rate,  the  mistakes  and  the  over- 
sights of  the  past  should  remain  with  the 
past.  Even  though  previous  reporf  on  gov- 
ernmental organization  have  been  Ignored. 
there  is  no  excuse  for  Congress  to  shunt  aside 
the  prceent  studies.  The  bitter  truth  is  that 
the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  because  the 
coete  of  government  are  rising  at  a  rate  that 
tbreaten  the  entire  economy.  A  way  must 
kafonad  to  taprove  eOdaney.  eliminate  over- 
tinn«***f  dntlm  and  raduea  needless  personnel 
or  some  day  the  Nation  may  awaken  to  a 
bankrupt  Oovemmant. 

The  Boover  CommkelaB  studies  show  how 
these  reforms  can  be  made.  Already  the 
Commission  has  surveyed  a  number  uf  agen- 
cies; last  week  it  came  forward  with  rec- 
ommendations for  Improving  the  Depart- 
ment of  OomoMree,  the  Treasury  and  tlie 
xegolatary  agencies;  Thursday  it  reported  to 
Ouufl—i  on  steps  needed  to  streamline  tbe 
Interior  Department,  and  now  it  propoees 
the  establi*hmei.t  of  a  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Education  and  the  merger  of 
Pederal  medical  care  under  one  agency. 
Logic  certainly  calls  for  the  latter;  medical 
•vvlces  are  scattered  anoag  M  Pederal  of- 
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department.  It  sensibly  de- 
jiven  more  clearly  the  mts- 
developi  lent   of  subsoil   and   water 
^nce  these  activities  require 
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But  a  resort  community  such  as  Atlantic 
City  where  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
livelihood  for  many  of  our  residents  is  the 
renting  of  their  homes  to  summer  tenants 
have  problems  that  are  decidedly  different 
from  a  community  where  rentals  are  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

Therefore,  to  administer  and  regulate  rent 
controls  to  the  fairness  of  all  concerned  it 
should  be  left  up  to  local  option  and  not 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  Federal  office  in 
Washington. 


Tke  Eighty-first  Confreis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  recently  here  in  the 
House  and  by  some  of  the  newspapers 
regarding  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  and 
our  distinguished  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  who  a  few  days  ago  did 
a  splendid  job  In  the  defense  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

Last  Sunday  there  appeared  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Sunday  Times  an  article  by 
Dan  Kidney,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  political  writers  of  this  country, 
which  helps  express  some  of  the  views 
expounded  by  Mr.  Priest.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  this 
article,  as  follows: 

Deax  Boss 
(By  Den  Kidney) 

HALLICK       LEADS       HOUSI       RTV-OLT — PaEDICTS 
TStTMAN'S  FAIB  DEAL  PBOGSAM  WXLI.  NOT  PASS 

Washington.  March  19. — Dcvb  Boss: 
Harry  S.  Truman  has  a  right  to  squawk  when 
he  has  a  Democratic  Congress  In  which  a  Re- 
publican minority  leader  In  the  House — 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  of  Rensselaer — wlelda 
more  power  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  Chaelet  Is  one  of  the  principal  chefs 
who  coolted  up  the  GOP  coalition  with  the 
southern  conservative  Democrats  which  is 
strong  enough  to  cause  him  to  openly  predict 
that  the  Truman  Fair  Deal  program  will  not 
pass. 

When  this  coalition  kept  the  filibuster  alive 
In  the  Senate,  until  they  were  ready  to 
compromise  and  quit,  freshman  Democrat 
Representative  John  R.  Walsh,  of  Anderson, 
cried  out  In  anguish — 

"The  common  man's  mandate  of  the  last 
election — to  enact  legislation  that  would 
benefit  all  rather  than  a  privileged  but  artlcu* 
late  few — was  cynically  Ignored  •  •  •  the 
Tories  and  Dlxlecrats  wUl  block  clvU  rights, 
Taft-Hartley  repeal,  extension  erf  rent  con- 
trols, a  higher  minimum  wage,  universal 
coverage  of  social  security.  Increased  soclal- 
sectirlty  benefits,  crop  price  support  meas- 
ures, much-needed  housing  laws.  Inflation 
control  and  health  legislation." 

SKAOT  TO   STOP  TKTTMAIf 

To  such  a  tirade,  Mr.  Hallxck  might  well 
ahout  "Amen"  and  mean  it  literally — "so  be 
it."  Nothing  would  suit  him  better.  He 
still  thinks  the  Eightieth  Congress — which 
President  Truman  termed  "do-nothing" — 
was  among  the  greatest  in  United  States 
history. 

It  waa  a  Republican  Congress  and  Mr. 
Hallxck  was  the  majority  leader.  Right  now 
he  Is  willing  to  settle  for  the  sort  of  coalition 
which  checkmated  the  Truman  program  In 
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the  nominally  Democratic  Seventy-ninth, 
however. 

While  laying  his  roadblocks.  Mr.  Halletk 
takes  enjoyment  In  tatmttng  the  administra- 
tion leadership  for  its  f alltire  to  get  the  Tru- 
man program  paesed.  He  took  the  Bouse 
floor  and  answered  a  defense  of  the  con- 
gressional slowness  made  by  Representative 
PzRCT  PaiasT.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  majoc- 
Ity  whip,  like  this— 

"In  my  opinion  this  attempted  apology 
for  the  record  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  to 
this  date  is  nothing  more  than  a  smoke 
screen  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  none  cf  the 
pledges  made  to  the  people  In  the  last  cam- 
paign, as  to  what  would  be  done  in  this  Con- 
gress, have  as  yet  been  carried  out. 

"I  hazard  this  prediction,  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  see  around,  that  very  few  of 
those  pledges  are  finally  going  to  be  enacted 
Into  law." 

aroxEssco  mxucsats 

Just  to  help  see  that  they  will  not  be,  Mr. 
Halxkcx  flew  down  to  New  Orleans  this  week 
and  addreeeed  a  group  of  DizJecrat  business- 
men warning  them  that  the  Truman  program 
means  eodaUam  If  not  communism.  They 
ate  it  up. 

"The  basic  conflict  today  Is  not  tbe  his- 
toric differences  between  the  Democrat  Party 
and  the  Republican  Party  over  details  ol  gov- 
ernment," he  told  the  southerners 

•"The  basic  conflict  today  is  between  two 
distinct  philoeophlee  of  government.  The 
one  emphaaiBae  the  government,  the  other 
emphwstaee  tbe  Individual.  The  one  edvo- 
catas  more  government  control  and  regula- 
tion, the  other  advocates  more  freedom  and 
opportunity  for  the  Individual.  The  one  is 
a  philosophy  of  state  socialism,  tbe  other  a 
philosophy  of  real  Amertcanlsm. 

"Whether  we  are  Republicans  or  wtiether 
we  are  Democrats,  whatever  our  political 
faith,  our  creed,  our  race  or  religion,  above  all 
else,  we  are  Americaxu  (exclamation  point)." 

a  COttMOM    LOKX 

"Whether  we  are  from  the  North  m  tbe 
South — from  Louisiana  r  Indiana — we  have 
a  oomnxin  love  and  devotion,  and  that  Is  to 
these  United  States  and  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  Justice  for  which  she  stands. 
And  we  have  a  common  task.  That  is  to  pre- 
serve and  to  make  secure  those  cherished 
principles  that  make  this  country  the  one 
great  hope  of  Uberty-lorlDg  peorle-  every- 
where." 

During  the  Eightieth  Congresa  when  the 
Republicans  and  antilabor  Democrats  were 
passing  la.  s  the  CI'.,  and  Americans  for 
OHBOcratlc  Action  dldnt  like,  Ur.  Halleck 
wcMtd  say  that  the  Oongreea  had  been  given 
a  mandate  to  do  so.  He  ooostantly  called 
th  ^  CongresE  "the  real  icpteseutatlves  of  the 
people"  and  Indicated  that  President  Tru- 
man war  Just  a  political  accident. 

With  President  Truman  elected  entirely  on 
his  own  and  the  eightieth  Republican  Con- 
gress replaced  by  tiie  Bghty-Hist  Democratic 
one,  Mr.  Hsujrw  takes  a  dim  Tiew  of  that 
mandate  now.  Hooking  up  with  the  south- 
oners,  he  feels  that  the  GOP  Job  is  tw  try  and 
prevent  President  Truman  and  his  Denu>- 
crats  from  doing  anything  they  promised. 
Then  he  will  campaign  on  the  failure  he  has 
helped  cause. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  Mississipn 

IN  THE  HOUSB  of  REPRESHTrATTVES 

Monday  March  21. 1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  In  tbe  Rsc- 


OKD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  17.  1949: 

LOCAL  OPnOM  OM  SEMTS 

8c»ne  Of  the  critics  of  the  House  decision 
to  put  future  rent  control  on  a  local -option 
basis  are  In  danger  of  being  carried  away 
with  excitement. 

They  lay  that  this  provision  would  gut 
the  bin  extending  rent  control  for  15  months, 
and  would  result  In  confuaion  thrice  con- 
founded. That  is  good  free-swinging  lan- 
guage, but  it  Is  less  than  helpful  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  know  Jtist  why  the  States  or 
poUtlcal  subdlvlalons  of  States  should  not 
be  pe-mltted  to  terminate  rent  controls  in 
their  own  areas  if  they  want  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time  Fedowl  rent  controls 
are  in  force  in  about  1,100  counties.  Why 
are  not  the  ^ected  officials  of  those  coun- 
ties Just  as  competent,  if  not  more  compe- 
tent, than  some  Pedowl  officer  to  deter- 
mine wheiher  rent  controls  should  be  re- 
tained In  their  communities?  Are  the  local 
oflcials  less  cognizant  of  local  conditions  or 
less  responsive  to  the  needs  and  wiatMs  of 
their  local  constituents? 

The  rhanioes  are  that  the  furor  which 
has  lieen  "kicked  up  '  over  the  local-option 
provision  is  sunply  another  manifestatkn 
of  the  big  Government  complu  which  seems 
to  be  talking  possession  of  a  good  many  peo- 
ple. There  are  those  who  think  the  func- 
ticm  of  the  Federal  Government  la  constantly 
to  assiime  new  responsibilities  and  never 
surrend(s-  any  of  Its  old  ones.  If  they  had 
their  way  more  and  more  of  this  cotmtry's 
aSairs  would  be  run  from  Washington,  even 
though  in  many  cases  the  people  in  the  local 
communities  can  do  a  better  Job.  Bent  con- 
trol is  a  case  in  point.  Sooner  or  late'  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  let  go  of 
It.  yet  the  longer  It  holds  on  the  harder  it 
seems  to  lae  to  torn  loose. 

Perhaps  the  Hooae-approved  bill,  if  finally 
adopted,  will  help  this  releasing  lu-oceas 
along.  Tighe  Woods,  the  Hmalng  Expediter, 
who  does  not  ahare  the  alarm  of  some  cf  the 
critics,  pretfcta  that  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  controlled  counties  would  be  de- 
controlled under  local  option.  That  would 
be  110  counties.  He  said  the  other  day  that 
he  would  decontrol  100  areas  now  himself 
if  he  had  authority  to  recontrol.  which.  In- 
Hke  Booae  bill  glvee  him.  So  It 
Bot  wnraeennahle  to  suggest  that  the 
critics  are  undxily  excited.  They  ought  to 
be  willing  co  give  the  local  atitholties  a 
chance.  That  would  be  something  of  a 
novelty,  and  p«-hap8  they  might  do  a  sur- 
prisingly good  job. 


Books  •■  Fatdsm  in  Action  acd  Com- 
■— i«—  in  Action  Available  Free 
IWoofk  Members  of  Gtacress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


or 
XS  THE  HOCSB  OP  BPRBBBITATIVBB 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
United  States  Senate  on  yestcvday  ap- 
proved the  Baam  touunitai  rcMiotlon 
providing  for  the  printing  of  100.000 
copies  of  House  nofummt  401.  Eightieth 
OoiVress.  entiUed  Ttocisjn  in  Actton." 
The  House  had  previously  passed  this 
same  resoiuUon. 

The  Congress  has  heretofore  author- 
tbe  prtatiam  of  aproximately  600.- 
copies  ot  Communism  in  Action  to 
be  distributed  free  by  Members  of  Con- 


gress. This  resolution  for  the  printllMI 
of  the  book  on  Fascism  in  Action  repre- 
sents the  first  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  make  available  this  Important 
book  free  in  the  same  way  and  manner 
that  the  book  on  "Communism  in  Action 
is  made  available. 

Anyone  who  desires  a  copy  of  either 
one  of  these  important  books  should 
make  a  request  to  a  Member  of  the  Howe 
or  the  Senate. 

The  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  IM- 
rector  of  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, recently  had  this  to  sa^ 
concerning  both  rmmTturnicTn  and 
fascism: 

There  is  as  much  danger  in  moving  too  far 
to  the  right  as  there  is  In  swinging  too 
far  to  the  left.  There  Is  Uttie  choice  be- 
tween fascism  and  oaoMnmlam.  Both  art 
totalttariaa.  anUdeflMoratte  and  godleaa. 
Both  use  tbe  same  mnane  at  treadMry  and 
deceit  to  acoompUA  tbetr  goal  of  tyraniiy 
and  oppression.  In  our  fight  against  com- 
munism we  have  no  place  for  the  political 
police  that  have  dominated  Fascist  and 
Commxm^lst  countries. 

We  must  continue  to  be  on  the  aitft 
against  either  communism  or  fascism. 
There  is  no  better  way  than  an  informed 
citizenship.  Anyone  reading  the  book  on 
Fascism  in  Action  and  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  methods  used  by  the 
Fascists  in  Italy,  Germany.  Spain,  and 
Japan  will  very  quickly  discover  the  ear- 
marks and  footprints  of  fascism  in  many 
of  our  organisations  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Trasteeskip  of  Itaiiaa  Colonies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  PFEIFFER 

or  xrw  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOU8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PPEIPPER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  remarks  as  follows,  and  to  include 
therewith  resolution  of  the  Federation 
of  Italian-American  Societies  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  held 
on  February  22,  1949. 

In  April  the  questman  of  the  disposal  of 
Italy's  African  pommrtons  will  come  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  for  a  final  deci- 
sion. I  urgently  appeal  to  every  Member 
of  Congress  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  have  our  Gcvemment  take  the  initia- 
tive toward  having  the  UN  assume  the 
trusteeship  of  the  Italian  colonies  and 
assign  Italy  as  the  tnistee  of  these 
territories. 

To  date,  about  $  LOCO  .000  .COO  of  Italian 
money  has  been  invested  in  Improving 
these  African  lands.  Hundreds  at  thou- 
sands of  Italians  have  had  administra- 
tive and  agri<;uitural  experience  in  these 
areas.  Italy  alone  of  all  the  democratic 
nations  has  the  necessary  available  man- 
power, tbe  vitally  important  geographical 
prmdmlty,  and  tbe  adequate  technical 
skills  and  intellectual  capacities  to  servn 
as  the  UN  trustee,  improve  the  material 
conditions  of  the  natives,  and  systems li- 
cally  prepare  them  for  their  eventual  na- 
tional indep^idence.  By  giving  demo- 
cratic Italy  an  opportunity  to  discharge 
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this  great  humane  responsibility,  we  will 
be  strengthening  her  prestige  and  prow- 
ess as  a  force  for  international  security. 
Tbe  coatemi^ted  Atlantic  Alliance 
would  be  useless  if  strategically  placed 
Italy  were  kept  out  or  kept  veak.  Amer- 
ica alone  cannot  defend  the  entire  free 
world.  We  need  help  from  our  friends. 
Our  friends  should  be  strengthened.  To 
pursue  any  policy  in  Africa.  Europe,  or 
elsewhere  which  would  weaken  any  of 
our  friends  would  mean  simply  piling 
more  heavy  burdens  on  the  American 
people.  Omt  national  welfare  and  secu- 
rity demand  a  different  course. 

Moreover,  we  will  also  thereby  help 
Italy  ease  the  terrific  pressure  of  her  sur- 
plus population.  Impoverished  Italy  has 
a  population  density  of  140  to  the  square 
kilometer — almost  double  that  of  the  nat- 
urally wealthy  Prance,  which  has  only  76. 
Through  granting  Italy  this  outlet  in 
Africa  for  her  surplus  population,  we  will 
be  strengthening  her  economy  by  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  tmemployed. 
Otherwise,  our  entire  economic  aid  pro- 
gram to  Italy  will  tend  to  be  a  policy  of 
patching  leaks  and  scurrying  for  pans 
in  order  to  catch  the  dangerous  and  con- 
tinuous drip  caused  by  the  heavy  excess 
of  population. 

I  earnestly  plead  with  you  to  do  all  In 
your  power  to  have  the  full  weight  of  our 
Nation's  moral  prestige  and  material 
prowess  placed  on  the  side  of  justice  for 
the  talented,  industrious,  and  peace-lov- 
ing people  of  Italy.  The  greatness  and 
strength  of  our  country  can  and  must 
assure  democratic  Italy  the  UN  trustee- 
ship of  her  former  African  possessions. 


iLtmoM  or  riBSBATxm  or  rr^UAN-AMCu- 
CAN  Bocimxs  or  suvtalo,  n.  t. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  at  a 
regular  meeting  duly  called  and  held  on  Peb- 
niary  22.  IMfl.  at  tbe  city  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
tbe  fc^owlng  resolution  was  adopted  by  tbe 
unanlmoua  alllnnatlTe  vote  of  tbe  Federation 
of  Italian-American  Societies  of  Buffalo, 
N.  T.: 

"Whereaa  tbe  terrltorlea  of  Libya,  Eritrea. 
and  Bomaltland  bave  been,  for  aeorea  of  year*, 
under  taffMatatc  Italian  aovcrelgnty,  under 
wblch  these  territories,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  clvUlza- 
tlon  and  especially  a  sound  political  economy, 
which  guaranteed  to  their  Inhabitants  pro- 
gressive social  advancement:  and 

"WbereifLs  Italy,  although  poor  in  capital, 
but  rich  in  labor,  has  Invested  In  Libya.  Bri- 
trea  and  Somallland  years  of  hard  worlc  and 
Industry,  requiring  a  high  toll  of  sacrifice 
through  decades,  thus  making  It  possible  to 
develop  these  areas  which  originally  were 
little  more  tiian  desert  lands;  and 

"Whereas  many  generations  of  Italians 
have  establlsbed  large  and  flourishing  com- 
muiUtles.  have  established  their  homes  and 
centered  their  interests  In  these  territories 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  become  perma- 
nent inhabitants  tt^reln.  resulting  In  vital 
ties  between  tbeee  territories  and  Italy,  which 
cannot  be  iMtAen  without  irreparable  damage 
and  grave  danger  to  the  welfare  of  all  con- 
cerned; and 

Italy  Is  able,  ready  and  willing  to 
its  morml  and  spiritual  obligation 
to  continue  and  further  the  economic  and 
social  progress  in  these  African  territories 
as  the  virtual  mother  country  of  these  terri- 
tories, or  as  trtistee  within  the  framework 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  humanitarian  ideals 
which  Inspired  this  world  organtaatlon;  and 
this  erlala  of  overpopulation  Is  a 
It  threat  to  Italy,  which  vtuily  needs 
and  economic  tie  with  these  terrl- 
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reconstruct  itself  as  a  peace- 

the  world  of  nations;  and 

to  article  23.  annex  11. 

Treaty,  the  Governments 

Slates  of  America,  Great  Brlt- 

the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

bound  Jointly  to  determine 

from  the  date  of  the  said 

September  14.  1948,  the  final 

Italy's    former    colonies    In 


alterna  ;lve 
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sinfce  the  four  powers  involved 
agree  within  the  prescribed 
matter  was  referred  to  the 
of  the  United  Nations;  and 
46,000.000  Italians  and  mll- 
jf  Italy  In  America  and  else- 
are,  at  the  present  time, 
1  ttentlon  and  hopes  on  this 
nt  that  the  friends  of  Italy 
end  a  helping  hand  to  Italy, 
recent  Interest  was  shown 
national    elections    In    that 
a  true  freedom-loving  and 
adknlnlstratlon   was  elected   to 

gi  eat      moral      and      political 

Invested  in  the  Italian  Demo- 

which  Is  presently  a  bul- 

In  the  democratic  world  In 

States  of  America  enjoys 

responsibility  of  leadership: 

be  It 

Libya.  Eritrea  and  Somall- 
to  Italy  as  Its  colonies,  or, 
Italy    be    declared    the 
territories  within  the  frame- 
Nations  Charter." 


Y3RK. 


rie.  City  Of  Buffalo,  ss: 

the  foregoing  with  the 

adopted  by  the  Federation  of 

Societies   of    the    City   of 

t  a  meeting  regularly  called 

e   city   of   Buffalo.   N.   Y..    a 

iresent  on  February  22.  1949, 

<  trtlfy  the  foregoing  to  be  a 

said  resolution  so  adopted, 

e  thereof,  and  that  the  same 

oked  or  rescinded. 

Angelo  Galti,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  WOODi 
25,  26.  and  27 
York  City  a  so 


or 


JOHN  S.  WOOD 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
there  will  be  held  in  New 
called  Cultural  and  Scien- 
tific Confereilce  for  World  Peace,  ar- 
ranged by  an  irganization  known  as  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences, 
and  Prof essloi  is.  I  should  like  the  Con- 
gress and  the  leople  of  the  United  States 
generally  to  know  the  l)ackground.  pur- 
poses, and  real  nature  of  this  gathering. 
This  confer  ;nce  Is  being  held  as  a  fol- 
low-up to  a  sipiilar  gathering  on  a  world 
e  World  Congress  of  In- 
ich  was  held  at  Wroclaw 
nd.  in  August  1948.    One 


scale  called  tl 
tellectual.s.  w| 
(Breslau),  Pol 


of  the  delegates  to  the  latter  meeting  was 


Bryn  J.  Hov( 
Social  Re.searj 


of  the  New  School  for 
h.    His  description  of  the 


Wroclaw  con  ress  gives  a  foretaste  of 


what  we  may  expect  from  the  New  York 
meeting : 

Every  speech  Insulting  the  United  States 
and  glorifying  the  Soviets  was  wildly  ap- 
plauded. •  •  •  After  the  first  speech  by 
the  Soviet  novelist,  Fadlejew,  a  speech  which 
for  vituperation  was  never  excelled  and 
which  set  the  tone  for  the  Congress.  •  •  • 
I  wound  up  with  a  strong  statement  of  de- 
mocracy as  the  only  basis  for  peace.  No 
spealter  at  the  Congress  got  a  colder  recep- 
tion. •  •  •  Speaking  was  like  throwing 
flat  stones  on  an  ley  lake. 

I  note  among  the  international  guests 
listed  on  the  program  of  the  March  25, 
26.  and  27  conference  the  same  A.  A. 
Fadeev  <Fadiejew).  secretary-general  of 
the  secretariat  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Writers. 

Among  the  sponsors  of  the  N^vV  York 
meeting  are  the  following  participants 
in  the  Wroclaw  Congress:  Jo  Davidson, 
Harlow  Shapley.  Albert  Kahn,  and 
Howard  Fast. 

In  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  from  Moscow, 
Prague,  and  other  centers  there  is  a 
steady  stream  of  propaganda  urging  the 
calling  of  a  world  peace  congress  to  rally 
support  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  create 
hatred  toward  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  meeting  is  dearly  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  world  congress  aimed 
primarily  to  counteract  and  destroy  the 
Atlantic  military  pact. 

What  is  the  National  Council  of  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions  which  is 
sponsoring  the  New  York  meeting? 
What  is  its  background?  Who  are  its 
supporters? 

The  National  Council  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Independent  Citizens  Comrtiittee 
of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions, 
which  was  repudiated  in  1946  by  Har- 
old L.  Ickes,  its  chairman,  because  of  its 
Communist  character. 

In  August  1945,  June  Hoffman,  rep- 
resenting the  cultural  section  of  the 
Communist  Party  at  its  New  York  State 
convention,  declared  proudly: 

We  built  the  Independent  Citizens  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions, 
and  it  is  a  great  political  weapon. 

At  that  same  meeting  Lionel  Berman, 
husband  of  Louise  Bransten,  a  known 
contact  of  Soviet  espionage  agents,  was 
praised  by  the  cultural  commission  of 
the  Communist  Party  for  his  role  in 
setting  up  the  ICCASP— Independent 
Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts.  Sciences, 
and  Professions,  This  organization  Is 
listed  incidentally  as  a  Communist-front 
organization  in  a  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  dated 
September  2.  1947.  Among  the  leading 
members  or  supporters  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Pro- 
fessions who  played  a  similar  role  in  the 
Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the 
Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions  are  the 
following:  Louis  Adamic,  Franklin  P. 
Adams.  Leonard  Bernstein.  Walter  Bern- 
stein, Ernest  Boas.  Henrietta  Buckmas- 
ter.  Rufus  E  Clement.  Aaron  Copland, 
Norman  Corwin,  Jo  Davidson,  Olin 
Downes,  Albert  Einstein.  Philip  Ever- 
good.  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild.  Howard 
Fast,  Jose  Ferrer.  Lillian  Hellman.  Lang- 
ston  Hughes,  Howard  Koch.  Isaac  M. 
KolthofT.  Leon  Kroll.  Canada  Lee.  Linus 
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Pauling,  John  P.  Peters,  Walter  Rauten- 
strauch.  Anton  Refregier,  Paul  Robeson, 
Harlow  Shapley,  Herman  Shumlin.  Max 
Weber. 

Let  me  add  that  on  August  2.  1948, 
Louis  P.  Budenz,  former  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Daily  Worker,  testified  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  as  follows: 

The  Independent  (Citizens)  Committee  of 
the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions  was  worked 
out  originally  in  my  office  in  the  Daily  Work- 
er. It  was  worked  out  by  the  cultural  com- 
mission of  tbe  Daily  Worker,  of  which  Lionel 
Bennan,  of  tbe  cultural  section,  organiser 
of  the  party,  was  a  member,  and  he  was 
entrusted  not  only  by  that  meeting  but  by 
the  political  committee,  as  tbe  result  of  these 
dlseuasfons.  with  the  task  of  forming  the  In- 
dependent Cittz?ns  Commtttee  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions. 

In  1932  a  League  of  Professional 
Groups  was  formed  in  support  of  William 
Z.  Foster.  Communist  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, a  man  who  has  openly  avowed  his 
intention  to  establish  a  Soviet  America 
and  to  support  the  Red  Army  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict  with  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  James  W.  Ford,  Communist 
candidate  for  Vice  President.  The  fol- 
lowing present  sponsors  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions were  included  in  this  Red  league: 
Adolph  Dehn,  Langston  Hughes.  Mat- 
thew Josephson,  Alfred  Kreymborg,  Ed- 
win Seaver,  Frederick  L  Schuman,  Ella 
Winter. 

In  1936  the  Communist  Party  ticket 
id  Earl  Bi-owder  for  President  and 
W.  Ford  for  Vice  President.  A 
committee  of  professional  groups  for 
Browder  and  Ford  included  the  follow- 
ing present  ^xMisors  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions: Marc  Biitzstein,  Robert  M.  Coates, 
Aaron  Copland.  Langston  Hughes,  Wil- 
liam Cropper.  Edwin  Seaver.  Max  Weber, 
Ella  Winter. 

On  December  4,  1947,  and  September 
21.  1948.  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark 
cited  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  as  a  sub- 
versive organization.  On  September  2, 
1947.  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  a  special  report  stated  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Congress  was  dedicated 
"specifically  to  the  defense  of  individual 
Communists  and  the  Communist  Party." 
Today  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  for  the  defense  of 
the  12  Communist  leaders  who  have  been 
indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury.  Among 
tlie  leading  supporters  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress  who  are  sponsors  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Professions  are:  Louis  Adamic.  Thomas 
Addis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Marc  Blitz- 
stein,  Henrietta  Buckmaster.  Lester  Cole, 
John  W.  Darr.  OUn  Etownes.  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Bois.  Philip  Evergood.  Howard  Past, 
Henry  P.  Fairchild,  Lion  Feuchtwanger, 
William  Gropper,  Uta  Hagen.  Dashiell 
Hammett.  Pearl  M.  Hart.  Marion  Hath- 
way  Howard  Koch.  Ring  Lardner.  Jr.. 
John  Howard  Lawson.  Ray  Lev.  Jack  R. 
McMichael.  Arthur  Miller.  Clifford  Odets, 
Paul  Robeson.  Harold  J.  Rome,  Frederick 
L.  Schuman.  Agnes  Smedley.  Dalton 
Trumbo.  Harry  F.  Ward.  Coston  E. 
Wame,  Max  Weber. 


Earl  Browder.  former  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party,  was  con- 
victed in  1940  on  a  charge  of  passport 
fraud.  A  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free 
Earl  Browder  was  formed  imder  Com- 
munist initiative.  Among  the  supporters 
of  this  commtttee  were  the  following 
sponsors  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Arts.  Scienc?s,  and  Professions:  Howaid 
B:y.  Marc  Biitzstein,  Edward  Chodcrov, 
W.  E.  B.  DuBoLs.  Henry  Pratt  Pairchiid, 
Dashiell  Hammett,  Mary  Van  EJeeck. 
Ring  Lardner,  Jr.;  Kenneth  Leslie.  F.  O. 
Matthlesson.  Albert  Maltz,  Carey  McWil- 
liams.  Paul  Robeson,  Ira  DeA.  Reid,  Har- 
low Shapley,  Harry  F.  Ward,  Max  Weber. 
James  Waterman  Wise,  James  H.  Wolfe. 

The  National  Council  of  American 
Soviet  FrierKiship  was  cited  as  subversive 
by  Att<MTiey  General  Tom  C.  Clark  on  De- 
cember 4.  1947.  and  September  21,  1948, 
and  previously  by  the  ^>ecial  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  on  March  29, 
1944.  Among  the  supporters  of  this  or- 
ganization we  find  the  following  spon- 
sors of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions:  Louis  Adamic. 
Aaron  Copland,  Norman  Corwin.  Jo  Da- 
vidson, Albert  Einstein,  Henry  Pratt 
Fairchild.  Lion  Feuchtvt-anger,  Langston 
Hughes,  Corliss  Lamont,  Emil  Lengyel, 
Robert  S.  Lynd,  Arthur  W.  Moulton.  Clif- 
ford Odets.  John  P.  Peters.  Anton  Refre- 
gier, Paul  Robeson,  Guy  Emery  Shipier, 
Herman  Shumlin,  Donald  Ogden 
Stewart.  Oswald  Veblen,  Max  Weber, 
Mary  Van  Kleeck. 

Recently  Maurice  Thorez,  leader  cf  the 
French  Communist  Party,  declared  that 
the  French  people  should  welcome  the 
Red  army  in  the  event  it  entered  France. 
The  same  treasonable  sentiment  has 
been  echoed  by  Communist  parties 
throughout  the  world,  including  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  spokesmen.  William  Z  Foster 
and  Eugene  Dennis.  It  is  clearly  incum- 
bent upon  each  delegate  and  supporter 
of  the  so-called  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Conference  being  held  in  New  York  on 
March  25.  36.  and  27  to  state  unequivo- 
cally exactly  where  he  stands  in  refer- 
ence to  this  official  positioi  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  This  Issue  will  ftimish 
a  clear-cut  acid  test  of  the  character  of 
this  conference. 

The  Cultural  and  Scloitific  Conference 
for  Worlc  Peace  has  more  than  500 
sponsors.  Included  In  this  list  are  nu- 
merous persons  who  have  been  exposed 
as  Communists  by  tht  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Included  In  this 
category  are  John  Ho'ward  Lawson,  Ring 
Lardner.  Jr.,  Lester  Cole.  Albert  Maltz, 
Dalton  Trumbo.  and  Richard  O.  Beyer. 

The  committee  has  proof  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Party  membership  of  additional 
sponsors  which  at  this  time  has  not  been 
placed  in  the  record.  Of  the  524  spon- 
sors of  the  Cultural  and  Scientific  Con- 
ference for  World  Peace,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  291  have  associated  them- 
selves with  Communist-front  organiza- 
tioDs.  Fifty-five  of  the  sponsors  have 
associated  with  20  or  more  Communist 
fronts.  50  others  have  associated  w?th 
from  10  to  19  Communist  fronts,  and  61 
otho^  have  been  associated  with  from 
4  to  10  Communist  orgsmizat  ons. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  gtiests  from 
foreign  countries  who  have  been  invited 


to  this  conference.  The  committee  has 
Information  concerning  54  persons  who 
were  invited  to  attend  the  World  Peace 
Conference  from  the  following  covmtrles: 
Canada.  Czechoslovakia,  England. 
France.  French  West  Africa.  Hungary, 
India.  Italy,  Norway,  Poland.  Paerto 
Rico.  Rumania.  Russia.  Vcnesuela.  Yugo- 
slavia, Braal.  Eoiivia.  and  Bcuadcu*.  Of 
the  54  persons  invited,  15  of  them  have 
been  reported  to  our  intelUgmoe  a<cn- 
cles  as  being  memb<»rs  of  the  Oamnnmist 
Party.  Eleven  of  these  foreign  visitors 
are  classified  as  fellow  travelers  of  the 
Communist  Party.  These  last  two  cate- 
gories do  not  include  or  take  into  con- 
sideration the  seven  visitors  from  Russi*. 
One  of  the  visitors  from  Russia  has  been 
reported  as  a  meml)er  of  the  MVD  for- 
merly known  as  the  NKVD,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Russian  secret  police. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  among  the 
sponsors  for  chis  conferenct  are  many 
professors  from  our  leading  imlversiUes 
and  colleges.  An  examination  of  the 
list  of  speakers  scheduled  to  address  the 
conference  shows  that  professors  from 
such  well-known  institutwns  of  leammg 
as  Howard.  Smith.  ComeU.  Amherst,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Columbia.  Sarah  Law- 
rence. Haverford.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  North  Carolina.  Yale, 
and  Williams,  are  scheduled  tu  address 
the  confo-ence.  There  are  83  si 
of  this  Commimlst-conceived  confi 
who  have  the  title  of  professor.  There 
are  also  numerous  persons  tjearlng  the 
title  of  doctor  who  are  teaching  in  our 
American  universities  and  acting  as 
sponsors  of  this  conference. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  that  there 
are  35  representatives  of  the  clergy  listed 
as  spoDscH-s  of  this  Communist  confer- 
ence. 

I  also  note  In  the  list  of  sponsors  that 
there  are  several  persons  whose  names 
appear  in  the  files  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  close  ac- 
quaintances of  persons  presently  under 
investigation  by  the  committee  as  Soviet 
agents.  One  of  the  spwisors  is  known 
to  have  been  removed  from  an  important 
post  in  the  United  States  Government 
because  he  furnished  information  to  a 
Soviet  agent  who  will  be  called  before 
the  committee  in  the  neai-  future. 

Several  of  our  atomic  scientists  are 
also  listed  as  sponsors  of  this  Commu- 
nist peace  conferenoe. 

I  can  only  view  with  alarm  the  fact 
that  here  in  this  country  we  permit  lace- 
curtain  Communists  to  hold  a  conference 
that  could  not  be  held  in  an  iron-curtain 
country,  although  the  conference's  main 
purpose  is  to  create  sjrmpathy  for  tJie 
foreign  policy  of  the  prio^pal  iron-cur- 
tain country,  Soviet  Russia. 


m  Tliadc  Tm,  Mr.  T 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR. 

OF  PCKKSTLVAKIS 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OP  RmiMillTATIVM 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR   Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under   permission   granted   by    th« 
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House.  I  Include  In  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial by  Beatrice  Hancock  Mullaney,  of 
Fall  River.  Mass..  entitled  No.  Thank 
You.  Mr.  Tnunan": 

KO,  THAMK  rOU.  US.   TSUMAN 

(By  Beatrice  Hancock  Mullaney  > 

When  you  were  elected.  Mr.  Truman,  even 
tbot^h  I  dldnt  TOte  for  you.  I  ws«  prepared 
to  accept  you  as  the  cbolce  of  tbe  majority  oX 
my  countrymen  and  to  keep  my  gripes  to  a 
minlmtun.  After  all,  when  a  person  Is  numb 
with  defeat  It  Isn't  too  bard  to  accept  that 
theory  about  that  guy  in  the  White  BOUM 
away  off  In  Washington  not  affecting  one. 

I  forgare  you  for  that  SUte  of  the  Union 
speech  wherein  you  declared  that  you  found 
the  country  In  splendid  condition.  Of 
eourae.  you  had  Just  finished  telling  the 
people  of  this  country  ttxat  the  Eightieth 
Congress  had  about  ruined  the  country  and 
that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  disaster,  but  I 
was  willing  to  call  that  sales  talk.  I  even 
forgave  you  for  capitalizing  on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill.  You  didn't  fool  me.  like  you 
fooled  a  lot  of  people.  Mr.  Truman,  becauee 
I  have  seen  too  many  statistics  about  strikes 
decreasing;  improved  conditions  for  em- 
ployees; the  wholesale  purge  of  Commies 
from  top  union  Jobs;  but  there  were  three  or 
four  sections  of  the  bill  that  should  be 
changed;  Taft  said  so  himself.  Yet.  four  bad 
sections  in  a  law  that  has  over  20  sections 
and  that  provides  for  Its  own  amendment, 
that's  a  good  average.  Mr.  President.  But 
^ha  nghtieth  Congress  failed  to  change  those 
tfnMoaa  sections:  they  also  failed  to  sell  the 
other  18  sections  Including  the  several  that 
protect  the  public.  Like  the  section  you  used 
several  times  to  avoid  national  emergencies, 
Mr.  Truman,  your  memory  was  conveniently 
short  on  bow  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  helped 
you  and  the  American  public.  But.  as  I  said. 
I  f«^ve  you  all  that  because  you  won  that 
argument  by  default. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  bvidget  that  covers 
your  plans  for  our  coimtry  for  the  next  year. 
Let  me  state  here  and  now  that  If  t^.e  house- 
wives of  this  country  (well,  the  good  ones, 
anyhow,  who  live  within  their  Incomes),  ran 
their  homes  the  way  you  are  running  this 
country,  their  husbands  would  go  bankrupt, 
they  would  fill  the  poor  debtor's  cotirt  every 
day.  and  every  child  would  be  bom  into  such 
homes  with  the  debts  of  his  parents  for  his 
birthright. 

I  have  read  every  analysis  of  that  budget 
that  I  could  get  my  hands  on  and  I  think 
that  even  now  I'd  forgive  you  the  immensity 
of  It;  the  waste  of  It;  the  maximum  estimate 
feattires  of  it  if  I  could  ignore  the  moral 
Implications  of  it.  But  your  kindest  critics, 
your  apt  pressmen,  your  closest  pals  all  call 
It  the  same  thlzig.  a  budget  composed  for 
International  and  domestic  planning;  two- 
thirds  of  It  to  continue  the  cold  war  with 
Bussia  and  the  other  third?  For  yotu  wel- 
fare state.  Mr.  Truman. 

That  big-two-thirds  item  doesn't  bother 
me  at  all.  in  spite  of  all  the  news  stories 
about  otir  lend-lease  materials  rotting  on 
docks:  of  Fuiupean  oountrtes  selling  irtiat 
they  get  from  us  to  Russia:  or  biack-maitet- 
Ing  by  our  own  foreign  supenrlaors.  I  can 
swallow  all  that  if  the  plan  helps  the  starring 
and  Ihe  homeless  and  averts  war  with  Rtusla. 
But  your  welfare  state  budget. 

Is  this  America,  the  land  of  freedom  and 
C4HM>rttuilty?  Is  this  America,  where  today's 
laborer  is  tomorrow's  owner  and  manager? 
Is  this  America,  where  anyone  with  a  good 
Idea,  a  special  talent,  willing  to  work  and 
willing  to  risk  a  few  hiuidred  might  he  to- 
morrow's millionaire?  Is  this  America,  to 
which  our  fathers  and  forefathers  fled  and 
to  which  refopMS  still  come  to  escape  twlng 
told  how  to  worship,  where  to  work,  where 
to  send  their  ciilldren  to  school? 

Dont  get  me  wmvg.  Mr.  President,  the 
pioaaer  who  stays  at  a  }ob  all  his  life  and 
who  wants  to  mve  thnnigh  social  seciu-ity 
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housewife  who.  like  millions  of 
over    this    country,    have 
children  of  their  glorious 
taught    them   that   how   far 
ivill  depend  on  how  hard  they 
they  tackle  the  nor- 
of  life,  and  that  they  have 
themselves  to  achieve  their 
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bislness,  and  if  there  is  any- 
such  things,  there  are  plenty 
in  this   country  who   saved 
young  and  worked  hard  to 
own   old   age.     And  con- 
you  made  the  people  think, 
t^ere  are  as  many  Democrats 
as  Republicans.    I  might 
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OHN  A.  BUTNIK 


OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOU  BE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetday.  March  23. 1949 
BLATMK. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

the  attention  of  my  col- 

( lutstanding   film — a   color 

recording  of  the  Inau- 

ceremonies — produced  by 


an  enterprising  motion -picture  com- 
pany, the  Sherman  Plan,  Inc.,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

This  film,  produced  with  sound,  marks 
the  first  time  in  motion-picture  history 
that  a  Presidential  inauguration  has 
been  recorded  in  full  color.  As  we  all 
recaU.  January  20  was  a  beautiful,  sun- 
drenched day.  and  this  picture  has  cap- 
tured the  spectacular  pageantry  of  a 
colorful  occasion. 

The  high  lights  of  the  day  are  dra- 
matically pictured,  although  the  film  is 
much  too  brief.  I  feel  that  The  Inau- 
gural Story  is  a  motion  picture  worthy 
of  high  praise.  It  deserves  a  prominent 
position  in  the  film  libraries  of  American 
schools  and  organizations.  It  is  truly 
a  patriotic  delineation  of  an  event  that 
transcended  party  lines  and  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
In  seeing,  on  the  screen,  a  vivid  and  stir- 
ring picture  of  democracy  as  It  Is  prac- 
ticed Jn  our  great  Nation. 


General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MAssACHtTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  append 
the  following  resolution  relative  to  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  recently 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
Melrose,  Mass.: 

Resolution  relative  to  the  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day  resolution  now  pending  In 
Congress 

Whereas  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  October  11  of  each  year  as  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  observ- 
ance and  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  Is  now  pending  in 
the  present  session  of  the  United  States  Ckjn- 
gress;  and 

Whereas  the  11th  day  of  October  1779  is 
the  date  in  American  history  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski,  who 
died  from  wounds  received  on  October  9, 
1779.  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  niinois,  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska. New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  States  of  the  Union, 
through  legislative  enactment  designated  Oc- 
tober 11  of  each  year  as  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day;   and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  the  recurring  an- 
niversary of  this  day  be  commemorated  with 
suitable  patriotic  and  public  exercises  in  ob- 
■erring  and  commemorating  the  heroic 
death  of  this  great  American  hero  of  the 
Revolutionary  War;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  by  legislative  enactment  des- 
ignated from  October  11.  1929,  to  October 
11,  1946.  to  be  General  Pulaski's  Memorial 
Day  in  the  United  States  of  America:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Melrose,  Mass. — 

1.  That  we  hereby  memorialize  and  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
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pass,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve,  If  passed,  the  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day  resolution  now  pending  In  the 
United  States   Congress. 

2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolirtlon, 
properly  authenticated,  be  sent  forthwith  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  the  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  MassachusetU. 


Clinton  Rider  Holds  Twentieth 
St.  Patrick's  Parade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MAssACHUsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  a 
recent  article  from  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Telegram  describing  the  twentieth  one- 
man  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration  in  my 
home  town  of  Clinton. 

The  rider,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  John 
Fitzgerald,  who  has  been  celebrating  the 
Irish  patron  saint's  day  in  this  maimer 
for  the  past  20  years,  was  properly  cos- 
Umed  for  the  occasion.  There  is.  of 
conne.  a  much  larger  celebration  in  Clin- 
ton to  mark  this  festive  day  at  which 
large  numbers  of  i>eople  gather  to  pay 
tribute,  but  there  is  certainly  none  more 
colorful  or  inspiring  than  that  of  the 
single  rider  dressed  in  Irish  costume  who 
traverses  the  streets  of  the  town  as  his 
own  tribute  to  St.  Patrick. 

Clinton  Rider  Holds  Twentiath  St.  Patrick's 
Pasadk 

Clinton,  Friday. — The  one-man  Hibernian 
horse  brigade,  John  PltBgerald.  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  Clinton  yesterday  for 
the  twentieth  successive  year  in  observance 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Thousands  turned  out  to  watch  as  FitB- 
gerald's  horse  carried  him  to  all  comers  of 
the  town. 

John  was  dressed  in  EleUy  green  with  top 
hat,  Prince  Albert  coat  and  trousers. 

His  horse,  too.  was  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion with  green  ribbons  in  his  mane  aixl  green 
blanket  marked  with  gold  lettering  "Erin 
Go  Bragh." 

Nor  was  the  march  without  incident. 
When  It  arrived  on  High  Street,  the  main 
thoroughfare,  it  headed  into  a  crowded  food 
market  and  drove  out  the  patrons,  including 
Michel  E.  Kelly,  chief  of  police. 

thsills  patiknts 

When  the  march  arrived  at  the  hospital  on 
Greely  Hill  many  patients  went  to  the 
windows. 

Traffic  was  stopped  on  Mechanic  Street 
when  the  parade  passed  the  high  school  and 
the  students  poured  out  and  swarmed  atx}Ut 
the  one-man  brigade.  A  photographer 
mounted  a  stepladder  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  to  take  pictures. 

The  Idea  of  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  for 
Clinton  first  occurred  to  Fitzgerald  two  dec- 
ades ago  when  he  joined  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians. 

He  said  yeeterday.  "When  I  Joined  the  or- 
ganization I  felt  that  the  thing  should  be 


done  right  and  an  Irishman  sbould  march 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day." 

ALWAYS   SAME   BOUTS 

Since  that  day  Fitzgerald  has  covered  the 
same  route  each  March  17  for  20  years.  He 
•tarts  at  High  and  Water,  goes  up  Water 
street  to  Cedar  HUl.  over  Chestnut  street  to 
the  Acre;  back  down  the  hUl  again  along 
High  street  and  then  up  Burdltt  Hill;  back 
down  Burdltt  Hill  to  the  north  end  and  up 
Greely  Hill  to  the  hospital  where  the  march 
comes  to  a  weary  end. 

At  first  the  parade  was  on  foot,  but  for 
the  past  10  years  the  cavalry  took  over. 

At  first  Fitzgerald  paraded  around  town 
with  his  gfreen  top  hat,  but  as  the  years  rolled 
by  and  he  became  an  institution  bis  attire 
has  become  more  elaborate. 

cosrruMi  donated 

This  year  his  green  Prince  Albert  coat  was 
contributed  by  Rev.  James  Tunney.  of  St. 
John's  Church.  The  horse  was  clipped  by 
Jim  Watson,  the  green  trovisers  were  given 
by  Carl  Strunz.  and  the  horse's  blanket  made 
by  Strunz *8  wife,  Flora. 

The  fame  of  the  one-man  parade  has  spread 
throughout  the  State  and  each  year  Fitz- 
gerald receives  letters  of  admiration  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  from  all  over  signed  "Secret 
Pal."  "An  Ardent  Admirer."  and  In  the  like 
manner. 

An  invitation  to  participate  In  yesterday's 
parade  in  South  Boston  was  turned  down  by 
Fitzgerald  In  order  to  preserve  the  tradition 
that  has  been  established  In  Clinton  over  the 
past  20  years. 

To  top  off  yesterday's  festivities  the  one- 
man  parade  was  Invited  to  attend  the  annual 
police  ball  and  entertainment  last  night  at 
Fallon  Memorial  Auditorium — but  without 
his  horse. 


Transfer  of  C-4  Vessels  to  Army 
Operation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  YITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the 
CoNGUssioMAL  Recou).  I  Include  herein 
a  letter  addressed  to  President  Truman 
regarding  the  transfer  of  C-4  vessels  to 
Army  operation: 

Mabch  22.  1949. 
Hon.  Haut  S.  Teoman, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  DEAa  Mb.  Phesident:  Within  the  la&t 
week  I  have  received  letters  from  over  50  of 
my  constituents  who  are  now  at  sea  employed 
aboard  C-4  vessels  operated  by  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

These  seamen  are  among  the  2,000  union 
seamen  now  employed  aboard  the  9  ves- 
sels operated  by  the  Commission  in  the 
transportation  of  displaced  persons  who 
will  be  unemployed  by  April  1.  1949,  unless 
you  rescind  the  directive  transferring  these 
vessels  to  Army  oi}eratlon. 

There  are  over  25.000  union  seamen  now 
unemployed.  The  average  seaman  is  wait- 
ing 2  to  6  months  for  a  Job.  TThe  lay-off  of 
2.000  union  seamen  by  the  transfer  of  these 
vessels  to  the  Army  will  heap  added  hard- 
ahipe  and  suffering  on  iheee  workers  and 
their  families. 

The  prospective  transfer  of  these  vessels 
will  extend  the  ooatrol  of  the  Army  to  more 
than  220  mercikaat  vessels  and  to  over  15.000 


maritime  Jobs.  Army  control  of  these  Jobs 
means  loss  of  tmion  protection  acquired  by 
yeu-8  of  struggle,  loss  of  unemployment-in- 
surance rights,  and  loss  of  old-age-Insurance 
rights. 

On  behalf  of  these  seamen,  I  urge  that  you 
rescind   the   directive   transferring   the   C-4 
vessels  to  Army  operation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vno  MAaCAMTONlO. 


Is  It  Too  Late  b  Cbina? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  people 
who  present  their  case  on  the  basis  of 
real  facts  and  hence  who  speak  with  the 
authority  that  can  come  from  Intimate 
knowledge  of  their  subject.  I  have  had 
such  a  presentation  sent  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  the  United  States,  even  at 
this  late  date,  might  do  to  help  China  to 
help  itself  in  the  world-wide  crusade  to 
keep  the  ideals  of  democratic  govern- 
ment from  being  submerged  by  Commu- 
nist assault. 

The  United  States  In  recent  years  has 
spent  tremendous  sums  in  that  under- 
taking but,  particularly  in  China,  has  not 
done  well.  Our  governmental  experts  in 
the  State  Department  and  elsewhere 
have  produced  no  miracles,  to  put  it 
mildly.  Despite  the  millions  that  have 
been  voted  out  of  the  pockets  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  for  aid  to  China,  chiefly 
to  prevent  spread  of  communism  In  a 
part  of  the  world  where  ultimately  this 
spread  might  be  most  serious  for  our  own 
future,  despite  our  terrifically  lavish  ex- 
penditures, we  have  obtained  little  in  the 
way  of  hard-headed  results.  As  a  gov- 
ernment we  stand  bewildered  today  as  to 
what  to  do. 

In  view  of  the  frustration  of  the  poli- 
cy-making Government  experts.  I  have 
been  particularly  interested  In  this  state- 
ment which  I  am  about  to  include.  It 
was  prepared  by  A.  L.  Burridge.  Jr.,  cap- 
tain in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
air  forces,  during  World  War  n.  in  the 
Par  East  theater,  who  since  the  war  has 
been  one  of  Gen.  Claire  Chennault's  chief 
assistants  In  operating  the  China  air 
transport.  Captain  Burridge,  who  is  su- 
pervisor for  certain  sections  of  China  Air 
Transport,  suegests  a  definite  plan  which 
he  feels  could  be  profitably  followed  by 
the  United  States  in  helping  the  Chinese 
people  to  win  the  struggle  of  democracy 
versus  communism.  In  view  of  the  in- 
vestment we  already  have,  naturally  he 
dislikes  to  see  us  sit  on  the  sidelines, 
even  at  this  late  date,  and  have  that 
battle  go  to  the  forces  of  communism 
by  default. 

Captain  Burridge's  statement  Is  full  of 
conviction  and  is  refreshing  in  that  there 
are  no  diplomatic  niceties  in  his  direct- 
ness of  comment.  He  feels  the  situation 
there,  despite  the  rapid  Communist  ad- 
vance in  recent  weeks,  ia  far  from  hope- 
less.  He  feels  what  is  needed  principally 
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is  a  concept  of  what  ftctnally  can  be  done. 
sUrtinc  In  ooc  araa*  to  staov  ttat 
cratic  mrthwii  an  and  wfll  via  • 
Coaunnnist  dopotisB  Phnieigi  pat  to  % 
lair  and  equal  test. 

OmNtn  Burridfe  nevtt  intended  nor 
expected  that  his 
the 

It  mer^  as  an  outpourinc  of  his  own 
cooTlctions  in  a  Icncr  to  his  family.  Mr. 
ijoa  Mrs.  A.  I.  BarrldKe.  St.,  of  Cadillac 
Mich.  It  happens  that  Mr 
Burridge.  St..  are  looff 
oi  MOkue.  but  even  so  I  posriUy  vould  not 
hacwe  seen  Csptatn  Bui  ridge's 
had  they  not  been  printod  in  the  March 
10  issue  of  tbe  Bveninc  Mews,  daily  news- 
paper foHtahed  M  OMlBlar  by  T.  O. 
Hackle  and  his  son  Earl  Hackle. 

Here  is   Captain   Bumd«e's   analysis 
which  I  hope  all  of  you  will  read: 

At  the  rat«  tilings 
like  North  CiLtna  vas 
could  eonplate  ihe 

■«y 


he  has  talcen  this  isolated 

people  axul  boUt  It  up  to  the 

manufactures   steel,    glass. 


the  We 


vhkrh  Is  to  he 
Chlna-TwVwhtna-Bunna  area  with 
tn  Kunmtng 
Its  have  turned  a  little  dlffer- 
Ify  area  has  been  Increaaed  to  include 
^— »t»**«  and  Hanking  ta  addtUoD  to  TMsg- 
taa  Tiljuaii,  HlBCheha.  Paotoa.  Kweisut.  and 
aay  carKaker  ateff  at  Pdptog  and  Tientaln 
with  wham  I  am  in  contact  bat  doing  no  1 
tneas  at  imtrnttt  The  maahar  itf 
are  fewer  than  I  had  laat  yaar  at 
hot  they  an  Mnv  aad  Um  ana  to 
faBgar.  I  an  kssjilBf  two  oAeea.  one  la  tha 
north  at  IMogtao  and  the  other  for  the 
half  at  Whanghal  An  trytag  to 
It  bjr  flyteg  hack  aad  fortli«i 
tag  S  day<i  a  wwft  la 
h»U.  and  4  da**  a 


UtaWllkMlS 

eia  lead  ec  mw 
"  ii  •  '  * 
«r«9  tnm  liBgail  aad  •  I 
tao  Dae  te  0^  faa«  um  M  II 
Ifean  an  Mag  ilMflei  ycni  eaonoc  ii 
Ike  Bed*  bold  all  tba  araa  la  b^fpaaa  ao 
••  anfea  it  both  ways  vttbeas 
anaefaMltIn  for 
ter  of 
tba  two  polau  so  that  alM  Is  a  Uttla  rough. 

IK  tica  vatLST 
Taiyuan  itself  Is  loeatad  la  a  valley  sur. 
rounded  by  very  anctant  aaounuins  which 
are  rich  in  minerals,  eqiactaUy  coal  and  iron 
ore.  Ten  Hsi-shan  has  been  governor  of  the 
province  (Shansi)  since  the  Imperial  days. 
Be  Is  In  his  thirty -sixth  year  now.  which 
atakn  him  the  last  of  the  warlords  to  retain 
hla  domain  intact.  He  has  seldom  stirred 
from  the  province  and  fought  anyone  who 
tried  to  force  him  out.  In  the  laat  30  years 
he  has  had  battles  with  tlM  Watloaal  Gov- 
emment,  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Tspanwa,  n^r* 
CommunUts  Be  established  a  rather  be- 
nevolent dictatorship  In  which  he  ruled  from 
the  bottom  with  hlA  absolute  veto  remaining 
at  the  top. 

As  away  tbnn  ha  oaed  a  hard  band  but 

Dur- 


wot^ena.  cotton  cloth,  cigarets, 
the  bypirodiicts  of  these  In- 
at  the  12-axmth  blockade 
one  of  theae  industries  is 
due  90  percent  to  his  fore- 
pUlng  raw  materials  and  10 
produeta  we  fly  in.  This 
diflkculty  luw  been  the 
i^lxich  ta  our  entire  duty  there 
toos  daily  to  feed  the 
year  he  has  built  nine 
to  aapfdttc  oxir  deliveries,  but  each 
at  some  time  or  another, 
occupied  and  he 
bild  an  area  within  2  miles 
of  the  clt3r«  p<  rimeter.  Everyone  in  China 
gave  him  up  t  ken  but  Chennault.  We  re- 
doubled our  sirlift.  wiilch  all  had  to  be 
dropped  then,  i  nd  in  2  weeks  he  had  fought 
oat  and  taken  back  three  fields.  Today  he 
holds  all  11  alrf]  elds,  but  we  have  been  shelled 
every  time  we  linded  on  any  but  2  of  them. 
The  Reds  flgur>d  he  was  a  pretty  hard  nut 
to  crack  along  In  December,  and  holed  into 
the  mountains  for  the  winter,  so  except  for 
shelling  our  plines  when  we  try  using  the 
strips,  it  has  bsen  fairly  qxiiet.  Meanwhile, 
ills  factories  an  (  going  full  blast  turning  out 
everything  froi  i  mortars  to  105  howitzers, 
with  which  tc  b  Ast  them  out  of  their  boots  in 
the  spring. 

His  independnt  nature  (once  battled  with 
the  Olmo)  keit  him  from  receiving  much 
lag  tba  way  of  i  apport  from  the  Central  Gov- 
enunent  which  generally  bothered  him  not  a 
whit  tmtil  whei.  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  as- 
atstance  of  the  Olmo  in  proctirlng  rice  and 
allotting  foreig  i  exchange  for  gn  was  esaen- 
tlaL  Be  was  g  ven  second  place  after  If uk- 
hut  when  Ifukden  fell,  and  he  sur- 
rvcryoai  i  by  lM>lding  out  after  tlie 
Mg  Bad  fall  pi^.  be  wn  givea  awre  aettva 

ef  Tatyoaa  ao 
ha  bald 
la  to 


pfta04  at 

fsuu/s  wttk 


^^^V    ^r^^^PW^^    ^    WW   ^^¥w    W99W   V^VfWiV^ 


aaa  w  aew  eMH'iag  ni44 
— WBBMai  Mtaktim  mMm 

•  leflaf  weit  leriM 

\  ea  eeMeael  Mbaaiin 

-  ,    .. --*  val  aevar  »ppff/v«. 

U  MM  Oam  t  ftatn  would  only  re«lu« 
ttet  tba  Cblaa  •  are  inureated  only  in  Um- 
dom  and  perse  oai  saeurity  ttauiy  would  aim 
at  thoae  two  tt  lags  in  an  aggraasive  maanar 
which  would  gl  re  us  a  China  which  would  be 
tba  ImJwark  i  gainst  communism  that  it 
sliotild  be. 

mends  of  Bine  in  the  State  Department 
ban  iuve  a  tei  dency  to  feel  either  "Let  the 
Chinese  help  t  lemselves  first."  cr  "Commu- 
nism can  neve  •  work  here  any  better  than 
anything  else  h  u  been  able  to."  Both  these 
▼IcwpoiBts  I  cjuld  condone  if  directed  at 
nearly  any  otbsr  country  In  the  world  but 
not  for  China. 

In  the  first  p  ace  the  "Let  China  help  her- 
self" school  ov  Tloolcs  the  fact  that  though 
China  may  be  o  ne  of  the  world's  oldest  coun- 
trln  she  has  be  -n  governing  herself  less  than 
40  years  whict  makes  her  a  youni^ter  at 
self-goremmen  ;.  It  seems  to  me  like  telling 
a  ».year-old  cl  ild  to  educate  himself.  He 
would  probably  develop  knowledge  all  right 
but  heaven  or  ly  knows  what  tangent  he 
would  take  am  he  would  always  be  a  ripe 
plum  for  anyoi  e  who  wanted  to  direct  his 
education  for  t  lelr  own  Interesu.    I  believe 


that  is  the  trouble  today  and  also  the  reason 
communism  has  taken  a  foothold. 

We  gave  China  the  idea  of  democracy  with- 
out the  ideal  of  democracy.  We  told  her  how 
we  did  it  and  said  now  "you  do  it."  As  soon 
as  she  makes  a  mistake  we  start  berating  her 
without  sulDcient  firmness  and  sensible  as- 
aistance  to  get  her  back  on  the  path.  We 
never  did  take  the  problem  to  the  people  of 
China  and  ostriched  ourselves  on  every  issue, 
letting  the  wheels  of  China  carry  the  ball 
on  the  slippery  questions  and  then  raised 
holy  caln  when  they  got  into  trouble,  which 
our  own  advice  had  probably  caused.  I  have 
personally  seen  this  happen  a  few  times  and 
it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  disillusionment  in 
their  eyes  when  they  suffer  from  their  trust 
In  ovir  advice. 

I  do  not  say  we  have  been  all  bad  nor  do 
I  mean  to  intimate  that  we  did  not  try,  but 
most  of  the  time  we  have  been  too  late,  too 
little,  and  too  easily  defeated  In  our  purpose. 

CHINESZ    AXZ    PBOUO 

It  la  my  contention  that  the  situation  gets 
better  the  worse  it  gets.  The  reason  for  thla 
is  that  Chinese  are  Just  as  proud  and  stublxsm 
as  Americans  but  when  in  a  tight  spot  they 
are  more  prone  to  take  advice  and  follow  It 
to  the  letter  as  well  as  make  concessions 
which  would  involve  a  loss  of  face  under 
other  conditions. 

Therefore  enough  of  "let  China  help  her- 
self" as  she  is  only  going  to  get  into  trouble 
that  way.  She  must  be  aggressively  assisted 
and  directed  and  backed  and  pushed  and 
propped  and  cleaned  up  and  cleaned  out  and 
educated  and  above  all  understood  and  tol- 
erated with  a  parent's  patience.  She  has 
the  will  now.  more  than  ever  before,  to  clean 
her  house  and  redeem  her  people.  She  does 
not  have  th»  resources  she  had  2  years  ago, 
nor  the  production.  We  must  assist  to  fur- 
alab  th«  food,  ttie  advice,  and  the  cane  when 
naaded.  A  foldad-amui  complacency  will  find 
us  looking  down  tba  barrel  of  Junior's  shot- 
gun wondering  tkow  1m  got  tba  daroad  Udaf 
and  why  he  waata  to  bump  off  Ma  pafw, 

Aa  lor   OM   snnaiMaHai  nu^t^ork^h^a 

•f  tboufbl^  tMf  If  barberad  by  the 

{nmfi  tbum  tn  r^tfUnit  aad 

. .  .^  ^l ^ yy  «!<*•  »t**^  0»paHmm$ 

UttHwsn'i  wm  be«MM#  tftl^mui  HZ 
MMjiMrm  yereM.  sad  atffmmmt  mm 

t0tm$1mn  um  bare  sOmm  MMe  «r  ea^ 

Sl/lSl^Wpelty;,  TiMlltiemlMiftiM 
flMft  daadlf  fsna  ef  CoaMMialac  erapegaade, 
Tba  vary  aeiura  of  tba  Cbtnan  pjople 
makas  tbatn  vary  aaay  to  mold  If  a  Arm  band 
la  used,  leaving  a  margin  of  fraadom  for 
minimum  stiatanann.  The  Communists 
have  taken  up  avary  point  at  which  we  failed 
and  developed  it  to  the  utmost.  Boughly, 
they  fall  Into  simple  classifications:  Propa- 
ganda, controlled  economy,  firmness  of  pur- 
pooe.  That  is  why,  once  instigated,  commu- 
nUm  will  wcM-k.  The  people  wUl  be  given 
Just  enough  freedom  to  keep  them  content. 
They  will  be  under  a  rigid  economy,  subsi- 
dized where  necessary  and  drained  where 
plentiful.  They  wUl  be  propagandized  un- 
til only  the  Red  system  seems  logical.  They 
will  be  treated  with  a  firmness  not  to  their 
liking  but  less  than  that  which  would  cause 
revolt.  A  man  wUl  have  freedom  from  hun- 
ger in  the  end  but  that  is  a  big  thing  here 
and  we  must  realize  it  Is  sufficient  to  Insure 
the  success  of  the  Red  plan.  Within  a  period 
of  time  Red  China  will  be  molded  into  a 
union  dominated  by  the  Comintern  and  can 
be  held  in  that  union  because  the  propa- 
ganda will  be  simple  and  believed.  There 
will  be  food  for  the  first  time  In  years  and 
the  peace  that  gees  with  It.  There  will  be  a 
firm  government  that  will  give  a  feeling  of 
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•ectirlty.  The  Ion  of  their  beloved  freedom 
will  be  slow  and  except  for  the  very  old,  little 
missed.  We  will  have  a  hard  time  cooper- 
ating with  the  child  of  that  school. 

rOOD  IS   BIGGEST   PKOBLnc 

In  short,  then,  commtinlsm  will  work  be- 
caiise  it  has  the  qualities  that  made  other 
systems  fall.  It  has  the  discipline  that  will 
not  allow  opposition.  It  has  a  minlmum- 
ness  that  China,  whose  biggest  problem  Is 
its  belly,  will  overlook  for  the  rice  bowl  and 
temporary  peace  it  offers.  It  has  the  propa- 
ganda that  will  sell  it  as  it  evolves  from  Its 
waitress  to  Its  jailer  stage. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  as  though  things  are 
hopeless  for  us.  then.  On  the  contrary,  take 
a  chapter  from  Yen  Hsi-shan  or  from  the 
Reds  themselves  and  fight  fire  with  fire  but 
add  that  extra  ingredient  they  cannot  offer — 
freedom. 

Therefore  we  have  propaganda,  controlled 
economy,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  freedom 
with  which  to  make  our  cake.  If  you  look 
at  those  closely,  you  will  see  that  that  is 
about  what  you  need  to  raise  a  child  prop- 
erly, and  therein  is  our  approach. 

Take  China  as  a  child  and  put  just  half 
the  effort  we  put  into  the  Berlin  air  lift. 
Put  Just  a  fraction  of  the  expense  of  our 
European  propaganda  to  work  here.  Give 
EC  A  aid  in  proportion  to  population  where 
needed.  Give  and  demand  freedom  in  deci- 
sion. Assume  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ment where  it  will  show. 

Take  the  area  nearest  the  Communists. 
I  would  suggest  Tslngtao,  because  of  its  year- 
round  port  and  fine  facilities,  as  well  as  its 
easily  defendable  terrain.  I  would  declare 
this  city  and  an  area  within  80  miles  a  non- 
belligerent area.  The  armies  would  be  to  pro- 
tect Its  borders  and  no  mcve.  They  would 
not  advance  and  wotUd  not  retreat  but 
wotild  maintain  cvder  and  guarantee  safety 
of  the  area  Inside  that  perimeter.  They 
would  be  trained  and  edueatad  and  financed 
to  the  hlghast  practical  degrn.  That  would 
glt«  m  raw  producu  to  kaap  ail  tba  laaal  !»•> 
daatrtn  eo&g,  eottoa.  eo«).  and  tobane  fa 
§rMt  balbniMll  n  i 
eMMiMir  ^tiwtitUf, 

Thu  ara«  ireaw  td  aal  ^ 
4^*iopmthi  wm  ell  tbe  eld 


I  nit,  flab,  md  a  bimdred 


«kMMec4  #MI  ell  tbe  eld  pmms  m  ibe 

Iti  aailaaMltfbe  j^m^  m-  aMsai     ^fai*  mm 
7;  ^^^*»»*^^Wi>    ■■■IP    ^'^HfwlV/       WwKm  mt9 

^y^ijB  ^rj5J^P^^"dg  wf w>  e  aMiaeflf  SMd 

^^^^^a  ^^^^^^^w^^r  ^WBraa»aa  nmotsv  ve  ap* 
^▼wyiwa  laaPv  aa  Mgy  a^^  pa^a 
aeln  as  Asar.  baA  n^Midi  ijt 


awdd  bf  rm  ut  mum  peietridlr  m4  u—  Uf 

usee  bat  would  aot  ba  allovad  te  bt  raii* 
daaia  iwtu  a  <(iM«a  wu  efaUabta, 

f  would  sUrt  at  tba  top  or  tba  govam» 
mant  aad  work  tbrougb  avary  dapartment  to 
attablish  a  llrtble  waga  in  acc^idauce  with 
the  state  at  ttia  oOlea,  An  accounting  and 
prilice  systam  would  ba  ntabllahad  to  asaura 
public  accounting  for  public  funds.  A  tax 
study  and  enforcement  bureau  wotild  ba  es- 
tabliahad  to  protect  business  from  tax 
atrangulatlon  while  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ing ample  Government  revenue  for  easantial 
expenditures.  This  difference  the  United 
States  should  make  up  until  It  could  be  borne 
locally. 

WOtTU)    TEikCH    DEMOCIACT 

Give  every  facility  toward  development  of 
private  and  free  enterprise  which  Is  the 
foundation  of  democracy. 

Educate  as  we  have  never  done  it  before. 
teach  government,  economics,  and  freedom, 
for  to  have  one  you  must  have  the  others. 

We  would  spare  nothing  in  patience,  in- 
vestment, labor,  arms,  or  sacrifice  to  make 
this  tiny  experiment  a  succen. 

We  would  demand  a  free  hand  In  govern- 
ment organiaation  and  procedure  to  get  the 


thought  and  purpose  of  government  back 
to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  not  just  a 
favcH^d  few. 

Once  we  had  an  economic  possibUity 
established  with  a  popular  support  It  would 
make  no  difference  what  the  Reds  did,  they 
could  not  intimidate  It.  Then  there  would 
be  established  an  ideal  that  could  be  de- 
fended with  a  purpose  and  a  will.  These 
pe<^le  could  do  that  till  the  end  of  time. 
Right  now  democracy  is  an  empty  promise 
but  with  an  example  to  place  on  the  shelf 
beside  communism  there  is  not  one  of  the 
400,000.000  who  would  not  recognize  the 
better  buy. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  driven  to  the  gates  of  San  Fran- 
cisco without  a  battle  or  an  argument. 
Surely  now  is  the  time  for  test.  If  we  cannot 
make  our  system  work  and  receive  voluntary 
support  by  ccHnparlson,  now  is  the  time 
to  find  out. 

If  we  cannot  mate  Tslngtao  a  model  why 
sprinkle  millions  over  Asia? 

We  must  put  forth  the  Ideal  of  democracy 
but  we  must  first  g!ve  that  ideal  a  place  to 
work.  Surely  400,000,000  supporters  are 
worth  the  effort. 

I  hope  we  can  take  Junior  out  of  the  re- 
form school  and  with  a  new  resolve  to  prove 
the  truth  of  our  convictions  start  anew  to 
prove  by  example  and  determination  that 
democracy  Is  not  hopeless  here  or  anywhere 
elK. 
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CMag  Iba  Marxuo  pbtloaopby  of  aom- 
munism  aa  a  tpaarhead,  the  small  group  cf 
men  in  tlta  Kramlin  have  spread  tlietr  ab- 
solute control  over  the  lives  of  800.000.000 
people  In  Russia  and  eaatam  Europe. 

In  China,  the  Chlnasa  Oonunnnlsts  are 
now  seeking  control  of  the  country  of  450,- 
000.000  Chinese,  and  this  week,  they  appear 
to  be  within  striking  distance  of  sucoesa. 

Obsorvlng  Russia's  rutiileas  swallowing  up 
of  neighboring  states,  the  United  States  In 
1947  set  out  to  check  this  so-called  peaceful 
conquest  by  military  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, economic  aid  to  western  E^irope,  and  a 
firm  policy  in  Germany,  particularly  In 
Berlhi. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  leaders  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  new  Comln- 
form  consisting  of  the  nations  under  their 
Influence  in  eastern  Europe,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  fighting  the  Marshall  plan  and 
spreading  Commimist  doctrine  throughout 
the  world. 


These  advances,  fostered  by  Moscow,  and 
the  attempt  to  check  them,  by  the  United 
States,  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  cold 
war. 

The  question,  then,  uppermoet  In  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  today  is:  Are  we  win- 
ning or  losing  the  cold  war  with  Russia? 
Bo,  weYe  asking  our  experts  tonight  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  question.  What  should  we 
do  to  win  the  cold  war  with  Russia? 

Will  a  conference  between  Stalin  and  Tru- 
man help? 

Are  further  compromises  possible? 

Will  any  agreement  between  us  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Kremlin  be  of  any  nal  value? 

What  should  we.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  through  their  Government,  do  now? 

We  are  to  hear  from  Congressman  Dtwrr 
8HOST,  Republican,  of  Missouri;  Arthur 
Gaeth,  foreign  correspondent  and  ABC  com- 
mentator; Louis  Fischer,  foreign  correspond- 
ent and  author:  and  Dr.  Daniel  Q.  Posln, 
professor  of  North  Dakota  State  College,  of 
Pargo,  N.  Dak. 

We  will  hear  first  from  Congressman 
Dewet  SHorr  who  has  represented  his  State 
In  the  House  for  18  years.  Is  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
cS  Burope  inspecting  our  military  resources 
there.     Congressman  Short.     [Applause.] 

Congressman  Short.  We  have  won  two 
world  wars  in  our  generation,  but  have  not 
yet  won  the  peace.  We  knocked  off  Hitler, 
but  raised  up  Stalin.  One  dictator  has  been 
substituted  for  another. 

The  Communist  state  Is  as  totalitarian  aa 
was  the  Nazi.  It  Is  obvious  from  Russia's 
greedy  and  ruthless  expansion  In  both  Europe 
and  Asia  that  her  aims  are  Incompatible  with 
our  way  of  life. 

Her  cruel  domination  of  the  peoples  bahind 
the  Iron  curtain  and  the  sat^Uta  govera- 
BMBtB  Which  she  has  set  up  In  tbaM  natlOBa 
provai  that  her  wtiole  policy  b  oaa  of  wvild 
to  daetroy  the  propartf-owBtag 
evMlwbff «  aad  to  Mt  up  aM%  »«la 
by  Iba  aaaaai  tn  an  eeaairtei  ailb  poiitk>Mi 
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tMtmm.  fMialo  ctrong  on  land.  Ma,  and  la 
tbaab*. 

The  Busslans  may  be  siora  or  lea*  of  an 
enigma,  but  they  are  a  very  practical  and 
realistic  people.  They  understand  clear iy 
only  one  language— that  of  force.  They  re- 
spect strength  and  have  only  contempt  for 
weakness. 

If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  support  strong 
defense  measures,  particularly  In  this 
troubled  and  uncertain  world.  The  Con- 
gress voted  115.000,000.000  for  national  de- 
fense In  the  last  session  end  will  vote,  per- 
haps e%'en  more  In  the  next. 

The  fact  that  we  have  fought  two  wortd 
wars  at  an  enormous  cost  to  ourselves  and 
won  both  without  asking  for  an  acre  of  ter- 
ritory or  a  dollar  of  indemnity  should  be 
convincing  proof  to  all  reasonable  people 
that  we  are  not  pursuing  an  Imperialistic 
OT  militaristic  policy  around  the  world,  but 
that  we  are  sincerely  and  earnestly  striv- 
ing, at  great  sacrlfloe.  to  promote  peace  and 
good  will  among  all  nations  and  peoples. 
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I  kJiotr  of  no  ieraaa  or  rmif—liim  which 
ve  could  make  to  BoHte  that  voold  mxiMty 
tb«  dcaen  or  14  men  In  the  Kremlin  who 
are  drunk  on  power.  Already  we  hare  had 
too  much  appMMOMnt  cC  the  SoTlet  at 
Tehran.  Tatta»  aatf  FoCKtam. 

Jl  RuHte  doaa  not  wteh  to  )otn  a  world 
{•dcratloa  or  to  ccwqwrate  with  the  other 
Sreat  powers  In  the  XTnltcd  Nations,  then  we 
should  go  shesiil  without  her  and  leare  her 
alooe  to  paddls  her  own  canoe^ 

IX  Prime  Minister  Stalin  wants  to  confer 
with  President  Tnunan.  then  let  hha 
to  this  coontr  J  or  the  Western 
We  already  have  tz«Tcled  too  far  and  given 
away  too  much  to  be  Insulted  again. 

Bnesis   has  been  winning  battles   In   the 
eold  war  without  firiag  a  shot.    While  she 
potanMsl  iinssthllHlss.  her  present 

•M  Mm  backwsrd:  sba  has  not  the 
flO.  Matf .  or  rubber  with  which  to  fight  ah' 
vorld  war. 

air  lift  into  Berlin,  which  I  saw  the 
4ar  th  amUoa.  is  a  mitntU  ct 
•ft.  Our  Mmrf  to  iUII  hf  far 
•hi  fetN  hi  tkt  worML  We  have  the 
hoaih  mt4  t)m  fpwataec  lAdustnat 
ct  any  nation  Ui  all  UMory. 
rsallaes  where  she  wovid  hava 
wIthoM  our  Sid  St  ftallBflratf. 
know  that  hsr  own  eaoaomy  Is  bad.  thstr 
auodafd  of  llrlnc  is  low.  and  that  there  Is 
and  unrest  not  only  In  the  sub- 
itrtes  behind  the  Iron  curtain, 
but  also  Inside  of  Russu  herself. 

We  need  to  build  a  strong  centrallaed  In- 
telligence to  take  advantage  at  these  eon- 
dKtocs.  At  least  two  out  of  erery  five  Com- 
munists oottfde  of  Rtissla  are  Oooununlcts 
hsasflMs  of  the  terror  and  fear  that  Russia 
tnatllU.  not  becaiise  of  free  choice. 

We  can  win  this  cold  war.  not  merely  with 
bread  and  bayonets,  but  we  should  employ 
every  legitimate  and  honorable  means  in 
order  to  destroy  this  world  ntenace.  Com- 
munism is  doomed  because  It  Is  based  upon 
daoett.  tyranny.  Injustice,  and  fear. 

^or  these  reasons,  we  should  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  win  the  cold  war  with  Riissla. 
not  only  with  economic  and  military  might, 
but  also  with  Ideas,  better  understanding. 
and  a  more  eSectlve  psychological  warfare, 
always  strtrlng  to  make  our  own  Govern- 
ment better  and  to  prevent  conditions  here 
at  home  In  which  the  seeds  of  commiulsm 
can  take  root  and  grow.     (Applause.) 

Moderator  Ummttr.  Thank  you,  Congress- 
■MB  OnwcT  Saorr.  Veteran  newspaper  cor- 
VMfxmdent,  writer,  and  lectiirer  Arthur 
Oaeth.  has  spent  s  great  deal  of  his  adult 
life  In  Europe,  which  has  given  him  invalu- 
able background  and  first-hand  information 
about  many  of  the  complex  riddles  at  Euro- 
pean power  politics.  His  Views  on  the  News 
are  beard  un  this  network  on  Monday  nights 
at  10  o'clock,  eastern  standard  time.  Mr. 
Oaeth.  may  we  have  your  ideas  on  what  we 
should  do  now  to  win  the  cold  war  with 
Russia.    Arthur  Gaeth.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Catth.  I  do  not  accept  Congressman 
aworr's  descrlpUcn  of  World  War  Us  inter- 
national conferences  as  secret  deals  of  ques- 
tionable repute  or  appeasement.  I  do  not 
think  Roosevelt  fostered  an  appnasureitiit  pol- 
icy. He  took  cognizance  of  the  realities  In 
oiir  own  military  positions  and  tried  to  lay 
foundations  for  the  future. 

Lend-lease  heiped  the  Russians  at  Stalin- 
grad, loss  of  their  blood  saved  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thooaaads  ct  our  boys  and 
helped  sap  the  flower  of  the  Ovman  Army. 

I  have  no  apology  for  Buaslan  actions.  I 
question  them,  but  I  don't  think  we've  been 
on  a  one-way  street  since  1SM5. 

First  of  all.  we  cannot  let  this  cold  war 
turn  into  a  hot  war.  We're  In  no  position  to 
win  a  hot  war  in  Europe  or  In  Asia.  We  do 
not  have  one  dependable  ally  on  either  con- 
tinent, not  in  Prance,  Italy.  Germany,  or 
China. 
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guns  and  dollars,  we  may  hold  some  sem- 
blance of  a  position,  but  we  will  not  win 
anything,  and  we  will  not  end  the  cold  war. 

We  bragged  atx)ut  our  achievements  In 
Greece.  What  success  have  we  had?  We're 
no  longer  voluble  about  China.  We  herald 
ERP,  but  no  basic  reforms  are  being  pro- 
duced except  in  Britain  and  there  we  may 
even  be  hindering. 

If  we  follow  our  present  procedtire  with  a 
military  program  to  divert  strength  from 
reconstruction,  we  may  even  ptish  the  coun- 
tries over  the  brink  to  war. 

Our  foreign  policy  hopes  for  world  sta- 
bility and  a  chance  for  peace,  unrealizable 
unless  we  can  give  the  millions  of  little  peo- 
ple something  for  which  to  live.  Fundamen- 
tally, they  see"  to  want  economic  security 
first,  snd  st  the  expense  of  their  monopolies, 
trusts,  and  feudal  landlords,  with  more  so* 
clallzation,  and  a  planned  economy. 

Our  chief  sIm  seems  merely  to  stop  com- 
munism by  preserving  some  form  oi  private 
•ntarphee.  We  esn  hold  up  our  end  and 
•Ad  th«  «old  war  by  gaining  tb«  tupport  of 
tiM  Mnmon  p*opl«,  W«  e«n  back  th«  vttted 
Intersste.  but  If  we  do,  well  ead  up  bankrupt 
or  In  war.  In  both  lattar  eum,  w«  will  ba 
sunk.    (AppUttM.I 

Moderator  DcwirT.  Thsnk  you,  Arthur 
Oaeth.  Louis  Fischer  has  bad  unusual  op- 
portunity to  Issrn  and  know  Europe  well. 
As  a  journalist,  he  roamed  Europe  and  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  western  Eu- 
rope. He's  one  of  the  outstanding  authori- 
ties on  Russis,  where  he  spent  14  years  of 
his  life.  His  latest  book,  Gandhi  and  Stalin, 
paints  these  two  ss  they  embody  the  two 
conflicting  concepts  of  democracy  and  dicta- 
torship in  the  world  today.  Perhaps  his  best 
known  and  most  infiuential  book  is  an  auto- 
biography called  Men  and  Politics.  Mr. 
Louis  Fischer.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  PiscHDi.  The  cold  war  is  a  very  good 
thing.  It  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  a  hot 
shooting  war.  The  cold  war  is  a  means  of 
blocking  further  Soviet  expansion  by 
strengthening  the  countries  which  He  in  the 
path  of  a  possible  Russian  forward  push. 

If  we  stop  waging  the  cold  war,  Russia 
would  simply  have  a  free  field.  The  cold 
war  is  the  Marshall  plan,  the  western  Euro- 
pean union,  the  Berlin  lift,  our  aid  to  Tur- 
key and  Greece.  Without  these  measures. 
Russia  would  be  a  greater  menace  and  war 
would  be  nearer. 

To  work  out  a  strategy  of  victory  In  the 
cold  war  with  Russia,  we  must  first  under- 
stand what  Russia  is  up  to.  Soviet  expan- 
sion started  in  1939.  It  reached  its  height 
before  the  atomic  bomb  was  developed,  and 
while  the  United  States  of  America  and  Eng- 
land were  supplying  Russia  with  billions  of 
dollars  in  lend-lease. 

Soviet  imi>erialism,  therefore,  is  not  a  prod- 
uct of  western  hostilities.  The  war  after- 
math simply  offered  Stalin  an  opportunity  to 
grab  weak  countries  and  he  made  the  most 
of  it. 

Many  people,  and,  perhaps  Mr.  Gaeth  as 
well,  tend  to  forget  that  the  Kremlin  is  not 
just  another  government.  Russia  Is  a  cruel, 
ugly  dictatorship.  A  dictatorship  needs  ene- 
mies. It  must  be  able  to  say  to  Us  subjects 
that  their  privations  are  necessary,  and  the 
terror  Is  necessary,  because  enemies  threaten 
the  state. 

During  my  14  years  in  Soviet  Russia,  I  saw 
one  enemy  succeed  the  other  as  the  official 
excxise  for  continuing  the  dictatorship.  But 
the  alleged  domestic  enemies  have  been  liqui- 
dated and  Germany  and  Japan  have  been 
crushed.  If  Russia  now  established  friendly 
relations  with  America  and  England,  there 
would  be  no  enemies,  and  the  main  reasons 
for  the  terror,  the  labor  speed-up.  and  the 
lack  of  consumers'  goods  would  disappear. 
That  would  be  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  dic- 
tatorship. 

The  Soviet  Government  wants  either  vic- 
tories abroad  In  order  to  glorify  the  dicutor- 
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ship  or  tension  abroad  in  order  to  justify  the 
dictatorship. 

Moscow  actually  does  not  want  friendship 
with  the  West.  That  is  why  it  rejected  the 
Baruch  atomic  energy  plan,  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  agreement  which  we  had  already 
reached  In  Moscow  over  the  Introduction  of 
Soviet  currency  In  Berlin,  That  is  why  It 
doesn't  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Gaeth  jiwt  said  that  we  Americans  are 
trying  to  avert  real  give-and-take  with  Rus- 
sia. He  could  not  prove  that.  For  years 
there  was  give-and-take  between  us  and 
Russia.    We  gave  and  the  Russians  took. 

If  we  examine  scientifically  all  the  war- 
time and  postwar  negotistlons  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Western  Powers,  we  will  find  thst 
where  there  was  agreement,  it  resulted  from 
an  acceptance  by  the  West  of  all  or  some  of 
Stalin's  demands. 

Wbers  tb«r«  wm  disagreement,  It  rssultad 
ttom  th«  W«*t'f  ntiaml  to  aeoapt  RuMta's 
dMBiod*.  Ittt  no  agiaMMnt,  not  oo§,  f- 
•ttltad  from  ftdUa's  rcadlnMs  to  cwmpfcwlw, 
and  to  rMhMt  RttMl«'«  powfr  btyood  Imt 

I  hav*  learned  thst  soma  nontha  ago  th« 
United  0utee  o</v«rnment  o0^r*d  to  aend  a 
battlfiblp  to  a  Soviet  port  and  bring  Joiapb 
Stalin  to  a  mld-Atlantle  position  where  Prosl- 
dent  Truman  would  meet  bim.  But  SUIln 
rejected  the  proposal.  He  wants  Truman  or 
Vinson  to  travel  to  him  so  that  he  could 
boast  to  his  people  that  the  whole  world  must 
come  to  Moscow.  He  would,  therefore,  be 
strengthening  the  dlctstorshlp. 

Stalin  does  not  want  war  because  he  can- 
not afford  It  now.  But  neither  does  he  want 
peace.  He  prefers  his  cold  war,  which  con- 
sists of  producing  chaos,  economic  distress, 
and  civil  wars  In  the  non-Soviet  world. 

Moscow  is  afraid  of  one  thing  above  all: 
That  a  prolonged  period  of  peace  would 
enable  the  western  democracies  to  demon- 
strate their  economic,  technical,  political, 
and  moral  superiority  over  communism. 
This  would  be  the  end  of  communism.  That 
Is  why.  as  their  part  of  the  cold  war,  the  Com- 
munists throw  every  possible  monkey  wrench 
Into  the  life  machine  of  the  democracies. 

Meanwhile,  Moscow  keeps  its  iron  curtain 
down,  lest  Its  citizens  learn  the  truth  about 
western  superiority.  In  this,  thanks  to  the 
Voice  of  America,  Moscow  does  not  always 
succeed. 

The  more  democratic  we  are.  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war.  We  must 
fight  dictatorships  within  the  democratic 
world,  like  Franco  in  Spain  and  Peron  In 
Argentina,  else  how  can  we  say  that  we  want 
to  fight  dictatorships? 

Neither  we  nor  the  British  should  bolster 
up  the  rotten  feudal  Arab  regime.  We  miist 
keep  ex-Nazis  and  pro-Hitler  German  indus- 
trialists out  of  power,  else  how  can  we  expect 
the  German  people  to  recognize  us  as  demo- 
cratic? 

What  is  needed  to  win  the  cold  war  Is  a 
more  perfect  union  of  more  perfect  democra- 
cies. This  Is  not  merely  a  struggle,  as  Con- 
gressman DewET  Short  seems  to  think,  be- 
tween capitalist  America  and  Communist 
Rvissia.  With  us  against  Russia.  Mr.  Gaeth. 
please  note,  are  British  and  other  European 
Socialists,  more  fiercely  anti-Communist 
than  even  Drwrr  Shobt  himself.  (Ap- 
plause] 

Moderator  Denjtv.  Thank  you.  Louis 
Fischer.  Our  fourth  speaker,  Daniel  Q.  Posln. 
was  bom  In  Russia,  in  Turkestan,  but  fied 
from  there  with  the  coming  of  Russia  In 
1914.  He  spent  his  life  In  science  and  mathe- 
matics, and  did  important  war  work  in  the 
radar  radiation  laboratory  at  MIT.  He  Is 
the  author  of  Mendeleyer.  a  novelized  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  Russian  scientist,  and  is 
now  chairman  of  the  physics  department  of 
North  Dakota  State  College  in  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 
Dr.  Daniel  Q.  Posln.     (Applause.] 


Dr.  FosDi.  Congressman  SBcatr  tielieves 
that  we  can  win  the  cold  war  by  building  a 
strong  military  machine.  That  won't  do  it. 
Mr.  Gaeth  believes  that  we  must  build 
democracy  throughout  the  world,  including 
our  own  land.  That's  certainly  a  large  part 
of  the  right  answer 

Mr.  Fischer  believes  In  strengthening  de- 
mocracy, but  in  addition  he  believes  that  the 
Russians,  and  they  alone,  are  to  blame  for 
the  crisis  of  the  world.  This  Is  not  a  fact, 
so  he  has  no  answer. 

Now,  In  the  first  place.  In  my  opinion,  the 
cold  war  must  be  won  in  such  a  way  that 
everyone  wins — all  nations,  all  people.  To 
spend  time  blaming  Russia  is  to  waste  pre- 
cioiu  time  and  to  arouse  further  hatred. 

Besides,  any  scientist  knows  thst  there  is 
more  than  one  side  to  a  problem.  There  is 
also  a  principle  In  physics  which  ststes  that 
action  snd  reaction  are  equal  and  opposiu. 
and  If  you  really  want  to  find  out  who  started 
It  all.  you'll  have  to  go  hMfc  nnd  back  with 
this  until  Adam  and  Iva.  Ivan  than  you 
might  have  a  hard  tloM  flgttrteg  out  who  waa 
rMUy  guilty. 

Udlas  ftnd  gaotJanMO,  It  smom  to  am  tiMt 
e^anat  oCmv  us  an  Indloatlon  of  what  we 
muft  do.  Think  with  m*  of  th«  Mtrth  for  a 
moment.  It  U  moving  arotmd  the  aun,  Tbs 
sua  moves  toward  a  certain  star.  That  star 
moves  relative  to  another  star,  and  thst  one 
relative  to  this,  and  everything  moves  relative 
to  something  else. 

That's  all  we  know.  That's  all  we  have— 
relative  motion  and  nothing  standing  still 
In  the  universe;  no  central  point,  no  hitching 
post  in  the  universe  where  you  can  tie  your 
horse  and  say,  "This  It  is.  This  is  really  the 
place  above  all  places." 

So  it  Is  with  the  affairs  of  men.  There  are 
only  relative  values.  No  nation  is  really  the 
nation,  the  hitching  post,  the  ego  center  on 
this  earth. 

All  men  must  be  regarded  as  brothers.  So 
the  people  of  the  United  States  must  offer  to 
the  people  of  Russia,  of  France,  of  Britain, 
to  all  people  a  chance  to  jointly  write  a  gen- 
uine charter  of  brotherhcxjd,  a  world  consti- 
tution for  a  world  government,  world  presi- 
dent, world  supreme  court. 

Oh.  I  know  it  is  true  that  first  it  may  be 
necessary  to  ease  the  tension  In  the  world! 
If  the  Russians  won't  do  It.  then  we  must. 
This  Is  no  time  for  trivial  considerations  of 
"saving  face."  Why.  we  must  save  our  entire 
heads. 

Therefore,  In  Berlin  we  must  be  willing 
to  say.  "All  right,  you  run  the  economics  of 
the  city.  Go  ahead,  esUbllsh  your  cxir- 
rency,"  and  then  our  boys  come  down  from 
the  skies  and  resiime  the  motor  transport 
and  the  blockade  Is  over. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  so-called 
cold  war  and  no  appeasement  will  end  It 
either.  The  moment  that  the  Berlin  ten- 
sion Is  eased,  we  must  make  the  genuine 
offer  of  world  federation. 

Even  if  I  were  to  grant  that  many  of 
the  things  that  have  been  blamed  upon  the 
Russians  were  true,  it  would  all  go  to  prove 
my  point  that  In  a  world  of  Independent 
nation  states,  that's  what  you  must  expect— 
preparations  for  war.  That's  what  we've  al- 
ways had,  long  before  there  were  any  Com- 
munist nations  Why,  we've  had  wars  for 
centuries  among  the  capitalist  nations,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  have  wars  among 
Independent  Conununlst  nations,  too. 

Of  course,  the  Russians  are  doing  nothing 
toward  establishment  of  a  world  federa- 
tion, but  neither  are  we.  The  Marshall  plan 
uses  food  to  Influence  western  Europe 
politically. 

Remember  the  case  of  Italy.  A  few  weeks 
before  their  election  we  announced  that  we 
were  sending  food.  Yes.  but  they  must  vote 
our  way. 

The  Marshall  plan  Is  being  used  to  win 
us  allies  for  the  coming  war.  The  Marshall 
plan   Is   a   glorified   bribe;    It   does   nothing 


about  doing  away  with  war.  Economic  aid 
to  the  world  ought  to  be  disptensed  by  an 
agency  like  the  International  Red  Cross  or 
a  sirengtheued  United  Nations. 

But  as  things  are  now  the  United  Nations 
Is  achieving  little  of  vital  value,  and  this  is 
because  It  Is  a  mere  assembly  of  nations 
without  any  superior  law.  It  Is  a  kind  of 
gentlemen's  club  where  frequently  some  of 
the  members  forget  that  they  are  gentlemen. 

Let  the  United  Nations  admit  Israel:  let 
it  condemn  the  Netherlands,  and  pull  them 
off  the  backs  of  the  unfortunate  Indonesians. 

The  United  Nations  does  not  operate  un- 
der world  law.    It  Is,  therefore,  handicapped. 

Nor  will  the  Atlantic  union  win  the  cold 
war.  It  is  a  mere  bloc — a  military  alliance 
which  win  anahl*  us  someday  to  kill  more 
humrn  beings  than  some  other  nations  will 
kill.  No,  a  mere  i  snglng-up  will  not  win  the 
cold  war.  There  will  be  no  winners  in  the 
hot  atomic  war  of  atomic  bombs.  atoml« 
clouds,  and  radiation  ■icknim. 

If  you  think  Uuit  tha  Rtmlma  wUl  not  hs 
iBtarested  la  d  fmulne  world  ttimMom,  jrou 
mlfht  bs  mittglMn.  Or,  f  •dfltft— f  aistft, 
fou  might  be  right.  But  In  sdanat  wt  do  not 
a  aoncltialoa  b*for«  w«  p«torm  tiM 


fa  miwt  ptrform  the  esporlmcnt,  ws  must 
deaaoMtrate  our  own  gsntilns  Interest  In 
brotbMrhood,  or  world  federstloti.  atul  th«i 
we  must  make  an  boncet  offer  o{  fsdsratlOB. 

Let  us  be  scientists  in  this  critical  atomic 
age;  make  the  experiment.  We  are  at  the 
crossroads — to  the  right,  world  federation 
and  atomic  energy  for  peace:  to  the  left, 
nations  arming  for  massacre  and  atomic  en- 
ergy for  killing.  Somewhere — where  was  It 
that  I  have  read— I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
words,  but  the  meaning  I  certainly  do  re- 
member— "I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
that  I  have  given  you  life  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing.  Therefore,  choose  life  so  that 
thou  and  thy  seed  may  live."     [Applause.] 

Moderator  Dcnnt.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Posln. 
Now  you've  heard  four  distinct  points  of 
view  on  this  Important  question.  I  tmder- 
stand  the  last  time  we  were  here  In  Battle 
Creek  that  one  member  of  the  audience  said, 
after  hearing  this  complex  problem  dis- 
cussed and  no  decision  arrived  at,  that  she 
would  never  again  listen  to  Town  Meeting 
because  we  didn't  solve  the  problem. 

Well,  we're  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem tonight,  but  we're  going  to  continue  to 
discuss  It.  I'm  going  to  ask  the  members 
of  the  panel  to  step  up  here  around  the 
microphone  now  and  carry  on  their  discus- 
sion for  a  little  while  before  we  take  the 
questions  from  this  representative  Battle 
Creek  audience.  Congressman  Drwxr  Shcht, 
have  you  a  comment? 

Congressman  Shoht.  Mr.  Denny,  In  order 
to  keep  the  record  straight.  Dr.  Posln  stated 
that  I  said  In  my  opening  statement  that 
we  could  win  the  cold  war  by  building  up 
strong  military  defenses. 

On  the  contrary,  I  specifically  stated  that 
we  could  not  win  the  cold  war  with  bayonets 
and  bullets  alone,  but  that.  In  addition  to 
economic  and  military  might,  we  shotild  use 
ideas  of  better  understanding  to  carry  on 
a  psychological  warfare  through  the  Voice 
of  America  and  those  other  instrumentali- 
ties— organizations  like  the  OSS — behind  the 
iron  curtain  in  order  to  sell  Russia  a  better 
philosophy  than  they  now  have. 

Mr.  DENirr.  All  right,  thank  you.  Mr. 
Gaeth? 

Bir.  Gakth.  Congressman  Sho«t,  you're  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
How  much  should  we  militarize  In  the 
United  States?  How  sizable  should  the 
Army  be? 

Congressman  Shokt.  We  are  not  militariz- 
ing in  the  United  SUtes.  and  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  opposed  peace- 
time conscription.  I  have  even  fo\ight  uni- 
versal mUltary  training.  I  don't  think  it's 
necessary  In   this  country.    However,  I  do 
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belierv  od  voting  ad«q\iate  tvatOm  to  build 
up  •  mlslity  HaTy,  Army,  and  Air  Force 
Koond  to  Banc  tn  all  tbe  world. 

Hi.  Den  NT.  Thank  you.      Mr.  Flacber? 

lir.  riacBia.  I'm  aslung  this  question  of 
CongrcMman  Shobt  because  I  know  he  can 
take  tt.     What  would  you  do  about  Franco, 


CoocrcMBman  Shoct.  I'm  awfully  glad,  be- 
becaoM  much  as  Mr.  Fischer  and  I  agree 
on  the  great  fiindamentals  In  this  debate.  I 
dlffw  with  him  violently  on  the  question  of 
Spain. 

I  think  we  are  absolutely  foolish  net  to 
•iteilt  Spain  to  the  United  Nations.  Here 
we  an  fluting  c<xnmunlsm  with  everything 
we're  got.  yet  we  refused  to  let  the  one  nation 
that  first  fought  communism — perhaps  the 
most  anti-Communist  country  In  all  Europe 
with  the  exception  of  Swltaerland  and  Tur- 
key— Join  the  United  Nations.  And  from 
a  strategic  point  of  view.  God  knows  we  need 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  below  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains  in  order  to  control  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    1  Applause.] 

Mr.  FacHEa.  CoDgressman.  I  would  like  to 
■ay  that  we're  not  only  0^tlng  eommxinlsm: 
we're  also  fighting  fascimn  and  all  form  of 
dictatorship.     1  Applause .  j 

Mr.  DnrwT.  Thank  you.    Mr.  Oaeth? 

Mr.  Gakth.  Mr.  Fischer.  If  I  understand 
your  thesis  correctly.  It  is  that  since  19S9 
dBfrttti  policy  changed  into  one  of  nationalist 
opsBskKi.  Are  you  implying  that  the  Rus- 
sians actually  physically  occupy  such  coun- 
tries as  Poland,  Rungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
CMchoslorakla?  Or.  are  they  dominated 
by  local  Communists  supported  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  therefore,  these  cotmtrles  find 
themselves  In  the  Soviet  sphere. 

Mr.  Facun.  In  the  Soviet  empire.  Rus- 
sia has  helped  to  establish  Soviet  regimes. 
There  has  not  been  a  revolution  In  any  one 
of  the  satellite  countries.  They  were  occu- 
plad  bj  Russian  troops  who  then  set  up  Com- 
mmlst  dictatorships.  May  I  ask  a  question 
of  Dr.  Poaln? 

Mr.  DcNHT.  Dr.  Posln  has  a  question  first. 
and  we  haven't  heard  from  him  for  a  while. 

Dr.  PosxN.  I'm  the  nnaUest  and  that's  why 
they  push  me  around  so  much.     (Laughter] 

Mr.  Dbmwt.  Tes.  but  I  pushed  you  up  here. 

Dr.  Poszit.  Tou  stand  over  here  next  to 
me.  Mr.  Denny;  I'm  a  little  nervous. 
(Laughter.)  Now,  let's  see.  Mr.  Sbost  Just 
DOW  said  to  me  that  I  accused  him  of  finding 
a  military  solution  alone.  I  only  said  that 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  emphasis 
was  on  the  mlllta.'T'.  but  if  he  wants  to  come 
forward  with  ideas  on  democracy,  why,  I  wel- 
oome  him — I'm  very  happy  about  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  a  sudden  he  says 
we  need  Franco  because  he't  got  a  lot  of 
soldiers,  so  now  he's  got  me  all  mixed  up 
again.    Where  are  we  here,  anyway? 

Now.  may  I  have  another  moment,  be- 
cause III  never  get  In  here  again,  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Fischer.  He  says  that  the  R\^lans  re- 
fused tlie  Banich  plan  on  the  atomic  bomb 
propoaal  becaxise  they're  Just  ornery,  these 
Rusalans.  but  that's  not  why  they  refused  It 
One  has  to  understand  the  physics  of  the 
thing.  Tou  see.  vhat  we  wanted  to  do  is  to 
have  tha  Busstsni  allow  inspection  of  every- 
thlnc  ttacy  have — all  their  armaments,  every- 
thiaf — and  then  we  can  Inspect  everything 
and  they  could  In^^ect  everything  that  we 
have,  but  meanwhile  we  keep  the  bomb. 

You  know.  We  want  to  put  all  the  cards 
down  but  we  want  to  hold  the  gua.  They 
dont  play  poker  that  way  In  Russia.  I  gueas. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  FXaCRXB.  The  answer  to  that  la  that 
anybody  can  inspect  In  this  country  and 
everybody  knows  where  our  atomic  planu 
and  laboratories  are.  but  you  can't  inspect 
la  Sttssta. 

Vow.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Poaln  a  qtica- 
tkm.  Were  you  so  sweetly  reasonable  about 
the  Naal  dictatorship?  Did  yuu  talk  about 
It  in  relation  to  the  sui^  moon,  and  stars,  or 
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did  you  conilemn  Hitler?  And  then  why 
dont  you  condemn  the  Soviet  dictatorship? 
[Applause.) 

Dr.  Poant.  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  world 
federation,  a  id  I  would  offer  world  federa- 
tion to  the  fazls.  to  Franco,  to  Stalin,  to 
everyone.  ^  e  must  make  the  experiment. 
Someone  ma  '  take  us  on  It. 

Mr.  FiscHX  L  May  I  say  that,  as  a  scientist, 
he  ought  to  set  down  to  the  facts?  I  read 
the  Soviet  n«  wspapers  and  magazines.  They 
regularly  attj  ck  the  very  Idea  of  world  feder- 
atloa.  They  are  fiercely  reactionary  and  na- 
tionalistic, find  have  not  cooperated  even 
with  the  UN  They  said  they  won't  Join  a 
world  federa  ion.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  I. 
who  am  in  fi  ivor  of  world  government,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing 
we  can  aim  f  3r  is  a  world  government  of  the 
democracies,  and  we  had  better  get  it  soon 
before  the  E  ussians  get  the  atomic  bomb, 
else  then  th«y  will  be  able  to  break  off  one 
country  aftei  the  other.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Domt.  Thank  3rou.    Mr.  Gaeth? 

Mr.  Gaeth.  Mr.  Fischer  has  given  us  a  pic- 
ture of  the  oppressive  Soviet  empire  domi- 
nated from  Moscow.  Now,  we  have  had 
about  5  yean  of  that  In  all.  If  these  coun- 
tries are  act  lally  tied  to  the  Soviet  Union 
the  way  he  d  ■scribes  they  are.  then  how  Is  It 
that  the  first  time  one  of  these  new  converts 
In  Tugosiavi  i  bre;iks  away  from  the  mother 
church,  the  t  ovtets  do  not  use  force  to  bring 
the  convert  tack?  Seems  to  me  you  have  to 
qualify  your  charges  of  Soviet  imperialism 
and  expanslc  a. 

Mr.  Fiscin.  That's  fine.  Certainly  I 
qualify  them  Yugoslavia  was  the  one  coun- 
try not  conqi  lered  by  the  Soviet  Army.  It  is 
strong  enoug  i.  therefore,  to  break  away  from 
Stalin,  and  tiat's  the  proof. 

Russian  imperialism  is  nationalistic  and 
In  Yugoslav!  i  it  collides  with  Yugoslav  na- 
tionalism. 1  his  is  the  reason  why  Russia 
cannot  solve  the  problems  of  Europe.  Na- 
tionalism wo  I't  solve  It.  You  need  interna- 
tionalism ani  I  Russia  hasn't  got  It. 

Mr.  Dennt  Thank  you.  It's  too  bad  there 
Isnt  more  tli  ae,  birt  now  while  our  speakers 
get  ready  foi  the  question  period,  I'm  sure 
that  you,  oui  listeners,  will  be  interested  In 
the  following   message. 

ATtnowaa .  You  are  listening  to  the  five 
hundred  and  :hlrty-ninth  broadcast  of  Amer- 
ica's Town  Heeting  originating  tonight  In 
Battle  Creek  Mich.  We  are  about  to  take 
questions  Iron  the  audience. 

For  your  ( onvenience.  Town  Hall  prints 
each  week  a  complete  text  of  each  Town 
Meeting,  Incl  idlng  the  questions  and  answers 
to  follow  In  the  Town  Meeting  Bulletin. 
Copies  of  tor  Ight's  program,  as  well  as  past 
and  future  ?rcgrams,  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  T  rwn  Hall,  New  York  18,  N.  Y., 
enclosing  10  ents  to  cover  the  cost  of  print- 
ing and  mail  ng.  You  should  allow  at  least 
3  weeks  for  >  lellvery.  If  you  would  like  to 
subscribe  to  he  Bulletin  for  8  months,  en- 
close $2.35,  o  •  for  a  year  send  $4.50.  Or,  if 
you  would  11  ce  a  trial  subscription,  enclose 
fl  for  11  Isst)». 

The  quest!  m  period  which  follows  Is  com- 
pletely spon'  aneous  and  unrehearsed.  In 
order  to  disc)  rd  Irrelevant  and  tiseless  ques- 
tions, membe  rs  of  the  audience  are  asked  to 
write  their  q  lestlons  of  25  words  on  a  card 
and  send  thcin  back  to  an  assistant  modera- 
tor by  one  of  the  ushers.  If  the  question  is 
approved,  the  usher  returns  It  and  during  the 
question  perl  )d  the  questioner  holds  up  one. 
two,  three,  oi  four  fingers  to  indicate  to  the 
moderator  th  ^  jjerson  to  whom  his  question 
la  directed  '  "his  is  to  keep  from  having  too 
many  questions  for  the  same  person. 

Mow  for  oui  question  period,  we  rettUTi  you 
to  Mr.  Denny 

I  incsTtoNs,  nzAoci 
Mr.  DsMirr.  Now  we're  ready  for  our  ques- 
tion period  Ir  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Auditorium, 
here  tn  Battle  Creek.  Mich.    We'll  start  with 
the  gentlema  i  over  there  on  the  front  aisle. 


Miir.  I'd  like  to  ask  Congressman  Shokt: 
From  your  personal  observation  while  in  Eu- 
rope, do  you  not  believe  there  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  Russia  to  bring  about  a  peace 
except  at  her  own  dictation? 

Congressman  Shoht.  I  can  answer  that  very 
quickly  and  emphatically  In  the  affirmative. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Fischer  that  Russia  doesn't 
want  an  agreement  with  the  Western  Powers; 
that  her  sole  policy  and  purpose  is  world- 
wide domination  by  destroying  the  property- 
owning  class  and  setting  up  the  rule  of  the 
proletariat. 

Mr.  Dennt.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Gaeth  has  a 
comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Gaxth.  I  don't  think  Trygve  Lie  and 
Herbert  Evatt  were  quite  as  positive  about 
the  assertion  that  the  Congressman  Just 
made  as  he  was. 

Mr.  FiscHEK.  Yes.  but  after  they  tried,  they 
failed,  and  there  was  no  agreement  on  Berlin. 

Mr.  Dennt.  Thank  you.  Congressman, 
come  on  in. 

Congressman  Short.  I  might  say  this  to 
Mr.  Gaeth.  about  his  opening  statement 
when  he  referred  to  the  secret  diplomacy.  I 
wonder  If  he  sanctioned  all  the  agreenrents 
that  were  secretly  arrived  at  and  made  at 
Yalta,  at  Tehran,  and  at  Potsdam;  if  he 
favored  withholding  our  armies  out  of  Berlin 
and  Prague  and  Vienna  to  allow  the  Russians 
to  go  in  first  and  pick  off  the  best  sections, 
not  only  in  those  cities  but  of  the  country! 
Russia  got  the  agriculture.  Britain  got  the 
Industry,  France  got  the  mines,  and  we  got 
the  scenery.     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Dennt.  All  right;  thank  you  Mr 
Gaeth? 

Mr.  Gaeth.  That's  a  very  long,  complex 
question,  but  lets  begin  at  thU  end  first. 
General  Elsenhower  seems  to  indicate  in  his 
book.  Crusade  in  Europe,  that  all  was  on  the 
up  and  up  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  leading  cities,  the  capitals  of  the 
central  European  countries  were  taken. 

Congressman  Short.  I  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  Gaeth  reread.  If  he  has  already  read. 
The  Great  Globe  Itself,  by  WUliam  C.  Bullitt. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  Ambassador  to  Moscow 
and  later  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Gaeth.  Yes;  but  Mr.  Bullitt  Isn't  the 
authority  that  General  Eisenhower  is  for  my 
money.     (Applause.) 

Congressman  Shokt.  And  Mr.  Gaeth  was 
the  man  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  these 
militarists  and  have  diplomats  run  the  show. 

Mr.  Gaeth.  But  I  was  talking  about  mili- 
tary affairs  and  not  diplomacy.  The  gen- 
eral was  In  military  operation. 

Mr.  Denny.  All  right.  Dr.  Posln. 

Dr.  PosiN.  I'm  going  to  talk  not  about 
a  mUltary  man,  but  an  educator.  President 
Elsenhower  of  Columbia  University.  He  said 
that  we  had  to  stay  away  from  Berlin  and 
take  a  different  route  for  military  reasons, 
so  that  we  would  lose  less  American  lives. 

Mr.  DENNT.  It  looks  like  were  not  going 
to  get  any  more  questions  here.  AU  right, 
Mr.  Fischer,  come  In. 

Mr.  FxscHXB.  Instead  of  quoting  authorities 
who  may  differ.  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
down  to  history,  and  I  have  asked  this  ques- 
tion: Is  there  one  agreement  that  came 
about  as  the  result  of  Russia's  readiness  to 
compromise,  or  to  give  away  anything? 

Mr.  Dennt.  All  right.  Mr.  Gaeth.  that's 
directed  evldenUy  to  you.  Oh.  Dr.  Posln,  are 
you  going  to  tackle  that  one?    All  right. 

Dr.  PosiN.  Yes,  before  I  answer  that  I  want 
to  say  that  when  a  principle  is  announced  in 
science.  If  there  Is  one  violation,  that  prin- 
ciple Is  no  good.  Mr.  Fischer  U  asking  for 
one  single  Instance  which  will  show  that  the 
Russians  did  not  have  bad  faith  all  the  time. 
Here  is  an  instance. 

Mr.  FiscHxa.  I  said  where  the  Russians 
gave  up  power— something  that  they  had — 
In  order  to  reach  a  compromise. 

Dr.  POSIN.  Exactly,  and  when  I  finish  tell- 
ing this  thing,  which  is  an  exception  to  your 
law,  you  must  stand  up  and  admit  that  it's 


no  good — we  do  that  In  science.  Now,  in 
the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  September 
1945.  the  Russians  wanted  to  have  only  the 
Big  Three  decide  on  the  peace  treaty.  T'ne 
Americans  fought  them  on  this,  and  a  few 
months  later  in  December,  the  Russians  said, 
all  right,  you  win,  we  will  now  have  all  na- 
tions who  took  part  In  the  war,  take  part 
In  the  peace  treaty.  Therefore,  you  lose. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  FiscHEB.  Isn't  that  terrific!  The  Rus- 
sians admitted  France  to  the  negotiations 
and  then  what  happened?  The  negotiations 
were  about  the  Balkan  countries.  Stalin 
kept  the  Balkan  countries;  Where's  the  com- 
promise?    Where  did  he  give  up  anything? 

Mr.  DENNT.  All  right,  thank  you.  Mr. 
Gaeth. 

Mr.  Gaeth.  OfThand.  I  recall  that  we  sent 
Harry  Hopkins  over  in  1945  to  get  some  con- 
cession In  connection  with  UN  and  he  came 
back  from  a  visit  to  Stalin  with  the  necessary 
commitments.  In  the  Moscow  meeting  in 
December  1945  we  found  Jimmy  Byrnes  sat- 
isfied with  the  results  in  a  give-and-take 
basis.  It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1945  we  got  definite  commitments 
for  a  big-scale  offensive;  it  was  mammoth  in 
size.  Seems  to  me  that  late  in  1945  we  were 
taking  the  attitude  that  everything  the  Rus- 
sians did  was  wrong.  We  made  no  conces- 
sions and  neither  would  they  after  that  time. 

Mr.  Fischer.  You  still  have  not  given  me  a 
single  Instance  where  the  Russians  gave  up 
sometMng  that  they  had  in  order  to  reach  a 
compromise. 

Mr.  Dennt.  Thank  you.  New,  we've  got  to 
get  back  to  the  question  period.  I'm  going  to 
take  a  question  from  a  lady  up  in  the  balcony 
who  has  a  question  for  Dr.  Posin.  I  think 
we'd  better  abandon  the  discussion  here  on 
the  platform  and  take  questions  for  the  few 
minutes  that  are  left. 

Ladt.  Dr.  Posln,  if  Russia  refuses  an  offer 
of  world  federation,  should  one  be  formed 
without  her.  or  would  this  lead  to  a  hot  war? 

Dr.  PosiN.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  Jump- 
ing far  ahead  of  the  game.  Why  should  you 
put  the  point  on  Riissla  if  they  refuse?  In 
the  first  place,  we  haven't  offered  this  yet. 
We  have  to  educate  ourselves  to  this  problem. 
We  havent  offered  this  yet.  But  111  go  along 
with  you.  Very  well,  if  the  offer  is  a  genuine 
one  like  a  world  federation  which  springs 
from  a  people's  constitutional  convention, 
with  delegates  coming,  like  that  which  hap- 
pened in  our  country  In  Philadelphia  in 
1887 — Russian  delegates.  American  delegates. 
French  delegates,  with  scratch  paper — and 
If  they  draw  up  a  world  constitution  there, 
that  would  be  a  mesisure  of  success.  If  they 
don't  want  to  do  this,  then  we  federate  with- 
out them.  But  you  make  the  experiment 
first. 

Mr.  Dennt.  All  right,  thank  you.  Gentle- 
man on  the  second  row. 

Man.  My  question  is  directed  to  Mr.  Gaeth. 
Do  you  believe  that  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, whereby  we  might  stay  In  Berlin,  with- 
out showing  them  we  had  the  force  to  back 
that  agreement  up? 

Mr.  Gaeth.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  the 
force  to  back  agreements  up.  We  have  actu- 
ally In  the  Berlin  situation  gotten  ourselves 
In  a  mess  because  in  settling  the  currency 
problem,  when  we  first  began  to  think  In 
terms  of  currency  reform,  we  were  not  cog- 
nizant of  what  might  develop  inside  Berlin. 

Our  currency  reform  produced  a  currency 
reform  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  which 
was  natural.  They  had  their  Berlin  sector 
directly  attached  to  the  Russian  zone.  Their 
currency  reform  went  into  the  Rtissian  zone. 
We  came  in  with  a  counter-currency  measure. 
That  produced  the  scrap  around  currency. 

I  was  In  Berlin  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
September  when  the  meeting  between  the 
four  governors — the  military  governors  of 
Berlin— actually  was  recessed.  At  that  meet- 
ing. General  Clay  told  Sokolovsky  that  this 


was  only  a  recess — they  had  to  send  reports 
bac'ic  to  their  governments — France,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.  But  that  meeting 
never  reconvened  because  the  Western  Pow- 
ers took  it  to  Moscow  instead  of  sending  it 
back  to  Berlin  where  General  Clay  implied 
there  might  even  be  agreement,  because  the 
Russians  had  been  making  some  concessions 
contrary  to  the  (pinion  of  Mi.  Fischer.  Then, 
of  course,  in  Moscow,  the  thing  blew  up  be- 
cause the  Russians  wouldn't  back  down  on 
their  own  general,  or  governor,  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Dennt.  Thank  you.  Now  the  gentle- 
man in  the  second  row,  there. 

Man.  My  question  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Fischer.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance 
of  Russia  cracking  from  within,  say  by  rea- 
son of  political  trouble  in  the  cabinet,  or 
death  of  Stalin,  or  some  other  weakness  crop- 
ping out? 

Mr.  Fischer.  I  try  to  refrain  from  predic- 
tion and  prefer  to  analyze.  I  would  say  that 
it's  very  difficult  to  overthrow  a  dictatorship 
frcMn  within.  I  believe  that  the  dictator- 
ship may  grow  weak  as  a  result  of  proof  that 
western  democracy  is  supreme — or  better. 

What  I  plead  for  is  demonstration  by  the 
democracies  that  we  are  better — that  we  can 
give  more  to  the  individual — more  freedom. 
That  will  trickle  through  to  the  Soviet  people 
and  ultimately — maybe  10  or  20  years  from 
now — that  will  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
Soviet  regime.  First,  Russia  will  lose  her 
satellites  and,  taltimately.  we  may  get  democ- 
racy In  Russia,  but  I  do  not  look  for  a  vio- 
lent overthrow. 

Mr.  Dennt.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Short? 

Congressman  Srcmtt.  Mr.  Denny.  I  am  very 
happy  that  question  has  been  asked.  I  do  not 
know  Russia  as  Dr.  Poein  or  as  Mr.  Fischer 
know  it.  However,  in  1931.  I  did  visit  Euro- 
pean Russia.  I  know  they  are  the  most 
suspicious  people  in  the  world.  I  do  know 
that  they  have  repeatedly  used  their  veto 
power  to  obstruct  progress  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  they've  had  opportunities  to  co- 
operate  and   have  absolutely   refused. 

Now,  the  question  that  the  gentleman 
asked  was  whether  or  not  there  was  any  like- 
lihood of  a  break  from  within.  With  a  pistol 
to  your  temple  and  a  bayonet  to  your  back. 
It's  hard  to  oppose.  But  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  following  the  First  World  War. 
the  million  Hindus  brought  from  India  by 
Britain  to  western  Exirope  to  do  the  hoiise- 
keeping  Job  for  the  Allied  armies  got  a  taste 
of  western  life — they  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 
Each  one  returned  to  India  following  the  close 
of  that  war,  became  a  personal  ambassador, 
and  today  India  has  her  Independence. 

In  this  last  conflict,  thousands  of  Russian 
soldiers,  for  the  first  time,  left  Russia — got 
outside  of  their  own  country — and  in  spite 
of  the  devastated  areas  they  visited,  they  saw 
that  nuiny  of  the  poor  peoples  in  eastern 
Europe,  in  Hungary,  in  Rumania,  and  Poland, 
and  East  Prussia,  were  living  much  better 
than  the  Russians  had  ever  lived,  so  there  is 
a  lot  of  unrest  and  uneasineas  Inside  Russia. 
Should  there  be  a  fighting  war  soon,  it  will 
be  because  Russia  will  be  forced  to  fight  In 
order  to  keep  down  the  chaos  at  home. 

Mr.  Dennt.  Thank  you.  The  lady  there  In 
the  center  of  the  house. 

Laot.  This  Is  for  Mr.  Gaeth.  Don't  you 
think  that  oiu-  position  and  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean people  would  be  much  better  if  we  ne- 
gotiated to  get  the  Russian  troops  out  of 
Europe  now? 

Mr.  Gaeth.  At  the  present  time,  it  seems 
to  be  the  State  Department  policy  that  we're 
not  anxious  to  negotiate  withdrawal,  for  ex- 
ample, from  Germany  because  we  feel  that 
the  Russians  hold  the  stronger  position.  Be- 
cause it's  a  balance-of -power  situation,  we  do 
not  want  to  move  at  the  present  time.  We 
are  aiming,  of  course,  to  use  Germany,  or 
western  Germany,  In  the  reconstruction  of 
western  Europe. 


Mr.  Dknnt.  Thank  you.  Now  the  young 
lady  in  the  balcony. 

Last.  Congressman  Short.  "Making  more 
arms"  is  the  statement  he  made  in  his 
speech.  How  would  this  help  the  cold  war? 
It  would  only  make  Russia  more  and  more 
want  to  control  to  be  safe  from  tis. 

Congressman  Short.  Russia  is  very  real- 
istic and  very  practical.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  in  my  opening  statement — that  the  only 
language  she  understands  is  force.  She  re- 
spects strength  and  has  contempt  for  weak- 
ness. Only  because  (A  our  present  military 
might,  our  great  industrial  output,  and  our 
possession  of  the  atomic  bomb  plus  the 
demonstration  we  have  given  by  our  airlift — 
that  and  that  alone,  in  my  opinion,  has  kept 
Russia  from  taking  all  of  Europe  by  this 
time.     ( Applause. ) 

Mr.  Dennt.  Thank  you.  The  gentleman 
down   here — second  row. 

Man.  I  am  directing  a  question  to  Dr. 
Posin.  What  do  you  think  about  student 
exchange  with  Russia  and  other  commu- 
nistic countries? 

Dr.  PosiN.  Why,  yes;  that's  a  very  nice.  In- 
telligent question.  I  am.  of  course,  in  favor 
of  all  that.  However,  that's  a  long-range 
problem  and  I  am  worried.  I  would  like  to 
ease  the  tension  in  Berlin  and  make  a  peo- 
ple's constitutional  convention  to  draw  up 
a  world  charter — do  that  right  away;  It  can 
be  done  very  rapidly — lor  world  government. 

Mr.  Dennt.  Thank  you.    Mr.  Fischer? 

Mr.  PtscHEH.  How  can  you  expect  the  Rus- 
sians to  pmrtlcipate  in  a  world  parliament  of 
which  Dr.  Posin  spoke  when  they  don't  have 
free  elections  of  their  own  parliament? 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Dennt.  Dr.  Posln?     Just  15  seconds. 

Dr.  PosiN.  The  Russians  will  participate, 
as  any  nation  would,  in  a  world  federation 
lor  world  government.  The  only  question 
is:  What  kind  of  world  government?  This 
remains  to  be  answered  at  the  constitutional 
convention  at  which  you  arrive  with  pen- 
cil, scratch  paper,  and  begin  to  draw  up  the 
document — the  over-all  settling  document 
for  humanity. 

Mr.  FtscHXR.  They  don't  even  cooperate 
with  the  UN,  which  is  much  less  than  a 
world  government. 

Mr.  Dennt.  Thank  you.  Now  while  our 
speakers  prepare  their  stunmaries  of  tonight's 
question,  here  is  a  special  message  ot  In- 
terest to  you. 

Announcer.  More  people  are  writing  In 
asking  for  Mr.  Denny's  ptimphlet  What  Can 
You  Do?  Mr.  Denny  prepared  this  small, 
pocket -sized  pamphlet  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  so  many  Town  Meeting  listen- 
ers. "What  Can  I  Do?"  It  tells  you  simply 
and  directly  how  to  be  an  active  citizen,  how 
3rou  can  play  your  part  in  making  this  de- 
mocracy of  ours  work.  It  also  tells  you  about 
the  varioTXB  activities  that  take  place  In  this 
world  famous  Town  Hall. 

You  may  sectire  your  copy  by  sending  10 
cents  to  Town  Hall,  New  York  18,  N.  Y..  ask. 
ing  for  the  pamphlet  entitled  "What  Can 
You  Do? 

Now  for  the  summaries  of  tonight's  discus- 
sion here.  Is  Mr.  Denny. 

Mr.  Dennt.  Now  for  our  first  stimmary, 
here  Is  Mr.  Louis  Fischer. 

Mr.  Fischer.  I  think  that  Russia  Is  losing 
the  cold  war  and  carmot  win  it,  because 
Russia  Is  nationalistic,  reactionary,  and  an- 
tlsclentiflc  and  antimodem,  witness  mtjsic, 
arts,  and  science. 

I  think  we  could  win  the  cold  war  If  we 
were  actively  engaged  In  fighting  for  democ- 
racy everywhere;  for  instance,  now  in  Indo- 
nesia, where  the  Dutch  must  be  stopped 
from  destroying  Indonesian  Independence, 
else  there  will  be  a  threat  of  communism 
In  Indonesia.  That's  the  way  to  win  the 
cold  war.  Fight  for  democracy  everywhere 
(Applause.) 

Mi.  Dcmnt.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Fischer.  Nov, 
Mr.  Gaeth. 
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Mr.  Oaxtr.  Ttmca  like  tbeae  wben  there 
la  a  clamor  for  change  have  happened  befor* 
In  wcrld  history.  Two  great  peoples  are  tn 
a  lather  about  the  economic  and  political 
fatths  of  representative  democracy  and  oom- 
mtmlam.  Let's  get  out  and  proaalytc  for 
democracy,  but  let  it  be  a  wmmmg*  at  salTa- 
ttai  for  the  here  and  now,  not  for  the  here- 
aft«r.  If  It  poaaesaea  tba  redeeming  power. 
tt  will  win  eonvvrta. 

If  we  dont  make  of  It  what  It's  cracked 
ap  to  be.  the  Itttte  people  of  the  world  will 
turn  to  another  faith.  Up  to  now  what  had 
been  proclaimed  In  Europe  and  Asia  aa  tba 
great  doctrine  for  the  West,  they  have  not 
wanted. 

Ifr.  Ocjnrr.  Thank  you.  Now,  Congresi- 
man  SRoar. 

Congressman  Shokt.  To  win  the  cold  war 
with  Ruaala,  we  shotild: 

1.  Arouae  the  American  people  to  the  real 
dangers  of  eooununlsm  both  abroad  and  at 
iMOM.  It  la  certainly  something  more  than 
a  red  herring. 

a  Maintain  the  biggest  and  best  Navy,  the 
most  modam  and  elBclent  Air  Force,  and 
build  up  our  Army  through  scientific  research 
and  techaotogleal  development. 

3.  Contlwm  aid  to  those  people  who  be-> 
ll«*«  In  our  way  of  life,  but  not  btuikrupt 
ourselves.  It  should  end  as  soon  aa  possible. 
We  must  have  a  sound  economy  and  healthy 
Industry  at  home. 

4  Wage  an  aggfaMlva  psychological  war 
and  exert  moral  and  economic  pressures. 

5.  Remain  patient  a  little  longer,  but  if 
naoaaaary.  sever  all  diplomatic  and  trade  re- 
lation*.    I  Applaiise  I 

Mr.  Dkmnt.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Snoar.     Wow  Dr.  Poeln. 

Dr.  Poanv.  1.  The  cold  war  must  be  won  by 
all  people. 

2.  All  nations  are  guilty. 

8.  Science  Indicates  that  world  harmony 
comes  only  from  world  law. 

4.  World  government  Is  pooslble.  and  I. 
lor  one.  will  work  with  all  my  strength  for 
It.     lApplaOM  I 

Mr.  DawNT.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Posln,  Con- 
graasmaa  Short,  Mr.  Oaeih.  and  Lou:s 
Plsebar. 


Nerada  Asks  Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OKZX6ATX  raOM   K4W.UI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  23.  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  excnd  my  remarks  in  the 
Hecoko,  I  wish  to  Include  herewith  a  copy 
«f  the  AN5embly  Joint  Resolution  27. 
utopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  a.sking  ."Statehood  for  Hawaii. 

The  re.solution  follows: 

AMtmbly  Joint  Resolution  37 
Joint  laaolution  memorial ulng  Congraas  to 

astand  full  autehood  <to  the  Territory  of 

HawaU 


the  Territory  of  Hawaii  baa  no 
repreaantaeiTa  and  la  Hmited 
to  one  Delegate  who  does  not  have  a  vote; 
aad 

Wharaaa  th*  people  of  this  great  and 
wealthy  Territory  through  their  service  to 
the  United  States  In  time  of  war  have  proven 
ttoair  fttaaaa  for  atatabood:  and 

WbMwaa  the  lafWature  of  the  State  of 
Kevada  believe*  that  full  representation 
Of  ttiB  TMrntary  should  be  granted  by  eaUb. 

"^    a  State  thereof.  Nuw,  ther«(ora,  be  It 


Resolve  b| 
of  the  State 
C<»gr<as   of 


reaolutlon  be 
of  the  Unltet 
of  the  Nevada 


the  Assemhly  and  the  Senate 
5/  Nevada  (jointly) ,  That  the 
he  United  States  be,  and  It 
hereby  Is.  m  mortallzed  to  extend  to  the 
Territory  of  1  awail  full  status  of  a  State  of 
the  United  Slates,  thus  assuring  full  repre- 
•enutlon  In  C  ongreas:  and  be  It  further 
Meaolred.  Tfiat  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
transmitted  to  the  President 
States,  and  to  each  Member 
congressional  delegation. 


Federal  Excise  Tax  Is  Not  Luxury  Tax 

EXTEIfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WitUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOkjSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1949 
McCl LLOCH 


Mr. 

der  the  leavie 
the  RxcoRo, 
torial  from 
Chronicle  of 


Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
to extend  my  remarks  in 
include  the  following  edi- 

the  Mercer  County   (Ohio) 

March  18.  1949: 
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Time  was 

children  first' 

But  In  today's 

Ically 

rudest  brimt 
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Consider 
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mother  keeos 
and  clean 
and  talcum 
percent  luxur ' 
pearance  by 
cream,  and 
to  the  same 
band,   on  the 
shaving  crean 
to  look  well- 
alngle  cent 

The  fact  Is 
preparations 
wartime  luxur  r 
ties  contlnuec 
complaints 
after  the 
hostilities. 
It  was  then 
raglctar    their 
were  bappy  as 
being  muater«^ 
But   they  still 
budgets  were 

Since  ree 
been  no  I 
peal.    Tbara  li 
a  747-page 
recommending 
passed.     To 
on  any  of 
aak  why  the 
to  be  weU-i 

The    idea 
preparations 
aenae.     Even 
duetlon  Board 

for  their 
cosmetics   in 
necessities. 
Personnel 
nite  answers  v 
dinary  oosmetli  s 
women.     Tbay  II 
girls  with  paraljel 
tog  the  same 
•oppose  that 
eurled  while 
IntaUl^eut  use 


TAX   IS   NOT  LtnCURT   TAX 

1  then  the  phrase  "women  and 

sounded  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 

America  the  same  phrase  Iron- 

the  group  which  bears  the 

of  the  tax  on  toilet  prepara- 


thflon 


a> 


one-sided  budget  strain  In  a 
of    moderate    means.      The 
her  children  lx)king  healthy 
the  aid  of  simple  baby  oils 
lewder — on  which  she  pays  20 
tax.    She  keeps  her  own  sp- 
uming shampoo,  hand  lotion,  cold 
powder — all  of  them  subject 
percent  excise  tax.    Her  hus- 
other  hand,   uses  dentifrices. 
,  razor  blades,  and  hair  tonic 
iroomed.     But  he  pays  not  a 
Felleral  tax  for  any  cf  them, 
that  the  excise  tax  on  toilet 
)rlglnally    was   regarded    &b   a 
levy.    As  such,  while  hostlll- 
women  consumers  made  no 
atijut  It.     But  in  January   1947. 
President  proclaimed   the  end   of 
ess  reenacted  the  levy,  and 
American  women  started  to 
Justified    resentment.     They 
anyone  to  see  millions  of  men 
out  of  the  armed  services. 
wanted   to  know  why  their 
I  :ept  on  a  wartime  basis. 

of  the  tax  there  have 

I  11  bills  calling  for  its  re- 

also  in  the  congressional  file 

reviewing  these  bills  and 

that  at  least  one  of  them  be 

d4te,  there  has  been  no  action 

And  wonaen  continue  to 

iators  consider  it  a  luxury 


ina4  tment 
t  tan 


refort 


hglsli 


-grocmed 
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classifying    essential    toilet 
luxuries  Just  doesn't  make 
dfaring  hoatUltles.  the  War  Pro- 
listed  cosmetics  among  toilet 
allocated   critical   materials 
And  the  OP  A  placed 
category  of  cost-of-living 


manu  racture. 
tie 


ol^clals  can  give  you  very  defl- 

the  question  of  whether  or- 

are  essential  in  the  life  of 

cite   the   situation   of   two 

ability  and  experience  seek- 

KJBltlon.     They'll  ask  you  to 

girl  looks  pallid  and  un- 

competltor.  thanks  to  the 

of  »ave  lotions,  lipstick  and 


c  ne 
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face  powder,  makes  a  much  better  appear- 
ance. Invariably,  the  second  gin  Is  the  en© 
who  will  get  the  Job.  It  is  unfortunate  that. 
In  some  cases,  the  other  girl  may  miss  get- 
ting it  because  she  can't  afford  that  20  per- 
cent tax  on  the  little  things  that  make  the 
big  difference. 

The  bills  asking  repeal  on  these  taxes  will 
be  reviewed  by  Congress  some  time  this 
spring.  Any  action  taken  on  them  can  be 
Infinenced  importantly  by  letters  which 
budget-weary  women  write  to  their  congress- 
men. And  the  husbands,  who  ultimately 
foot  the  family  bills  anyway,  wUl  do  well  to 
Join  their  voices  to  the  protest. 

Isn't  It  about  time.  In  this  postwar, 
twentieth  century  America,  that  weU- 
groomed  ladles  and  unchafed  babies  cease 
to  be  considered  marks  of  the  luxury  claaa 
only? 

The  Pederal  luxury  Ux  on  such  essential 
Items  as  luggage,  billfolds,  watches  and  clocks 
could  also  be  dispensed  with  or  reduced  con- 
siderably. 


A  Walk  ia  Naples 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1949 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Catholic  Worker: 

A    WALK    IN    NAPLES 

"See  Naples  and  die."  I  heard  the  phraas 
first  when  I  was  still  In  high  school.  We 
decided  to  walk  around,  and  for  the  next 
4  hours  we  kept  at  it.  I  don't  think  111  ever 
forget  that  walk.  And.  remember  it  took 
place  tn  1949.  more  than  3  years  after  the 
war  ended.  Someone  walking  around  the 
city  tonight  will  see  the  same  sights.  It 
was  Just  an  ordinary  Sunday  evening  in 
postwar  Naples. 

Most  of  the  Neapolitans  who  don't  have 
seaside  vlUaa  seem  to  live  in  crowded,  smelly 
tenement  hotises  of  the  kind  that  are  to  be 
found  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  ManhatUn. 
Maybe  that  is  why  they  escape  to  the  streets 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  As  soon 
as  we  left  the  opera  house  we  melted  into  a 
crowd  of  them  pushing  lu  way  aimlessly  up 
and  down  the  streets.  I  say  melted.  Not 
exactly.  Everywhere,  we  were  recognized  as 
Americans.  Maybe  It  was  the  plaid  shirts; 
more  likely,  something  more  basic.  What- 
ever It  was.  I  dont  think  we  missed  a  black 
marketeer,  a  pander,  or  a  shady  proposition 
abroad  in  Naples  that  night. 

They  came  at  us  from  all  sides,  sometimes 
literally  running  down  the  street  through 
the  thick  crowd,  arms  stretched  out  like  a 
football  player's,  to  catch  up  to  us.  They 
offered  to  seU  us  everything  from  Rosary 
beads  blessed  by  the  Pope  to  their  15-year-old 
sisters.  Then  when  they  had  finally  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  we  weren't  in  the  mar- 
ket for  anything,  they  pestered  us  to  sell 
something  to  them:  American  cigarettes, 
watches,  fountain  pens.  Some  of  them  wers 
slick  young  characters  straight  out  of  the 
gangster  movies.  But  others  were  only  rag- 
gedy kids  with  a  lltUe  English  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  their  paranU.  they  admitted  to 
bring  back  business  for  the  adolescent 
daughters  in  the  family. 

Neither  of  us  at  this  stage  of  the  g^n^ 
Is  easily  shocked.  We  had  both  ma  Into 
proetltutlon  before— In  the  tenderloins  ol 
American  cities.  In  wartime  London,  even 
m  postwar  Germany.    But  to  be  approached 
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10  times  In  a  single  block,  and  In  every 
block.  This  was  not  the  canny  btislness.  the 
professional  harlotry  of  Piccadilly,  the  Plg- 
alle,  or  North  Clark  Street,  but  the  prostitu- 
tion of  poverty.  The  skinny  kids  marketing 
their  sisters  should  have  l>een  home  In  l>ed. 
getting  enough  sleep  to  go  back  to  school  In 
the  morning.  But  these  kids  dont  go  to 
school.  Their  sisters  themselves  are  at  the 
age  when,  normally,  they  would  be  having 
innocent  crushes  on  movie  stars  and  be  busy 
electing  class  presidents.  But  they,  too.  are 
stUl  displaced  persons.  And  their  parents? 
God  forgive  them.  Who  that  is  not  as  poor 
as  they  will  throw  the  first  stone? 

We  were  not  the  only  Americans  in  Naples 
that  night.  A  big  American  aircraft  carrier 
stood  out  in  the  bay.  Its  crew  had  shore 
leave  In  the  city.  At  the  opera  house  we 
had  seen  an  American  car  drive  up.  two 
official  stars  marking  It  off  as  command. 
But  the  yotmg  sailors  were  not  at  the  opera. 
They  were  wandering  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Naples,  pursued  as  avidly  as  we 
were.  Most  of  them,  it  was  obvlovis.  had 
come  a  long  way  since  graduation  from  high 
school  last  June  or  the  June  before. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  there  were  more  and 
more  drunken  American  saUors  to  be  seen 
staggering  out  of  bars,  and  more  and  more 
being  led  away  from  the  center  of  town  by 
the  sleek  young  men  and  the  ragged  kids  with 
a  little  English.  Here  was  the  corruption  that 
war  and  poverty  have  brought  to  Italy  reach- 
ing out  to  the  youth  of  full-bellied  United 
States.  But  it  is  fair  to  say.  too.  that  the 
drunken  saUors  were  In  the  minority.  At 
midnight,  most  of  the  American  gobs  were 
still  wandering  aimlessly  and  indecisively,  as 
servicemen  are  forever  doing  in  the  loneliness 
of  leave  In  a  strange  city.  Some  ol  them, 
arms  loaded  down  with  cheap  souvenirs,  were 
already  on  their  way  back  to  the  ship.  For 
tbSM.  every  step  of  the  way  involved  of  neces- 
sity a  "Begone.  Satan."  There  was  no  let-up 
in  flesh  peddling  as  the  night  wore  on. 

The  Innocence  of  some  of  the  little  kids 
mixed  up  in  this  business  hit  us  when  one  ol 
them,  after  offering  to  bring  us  to  his  slater, 
refused  to  leave  when  we  sent  him  away.  In- 
stead he  stared  worshlpfully  for  a  silent  min- 
ute and  then  tagged  along  beside  us.  an 
obedient  puppy.  Finally  we  found  out  why. 
"You  camboys!"  he  said.  "Bang-bang!  Ycu 
bang-bang  Indians.  I  never  see  camboys. 
only  In  cinema.  Now  I  see  you.  You  show 
me  gun?"    Those  shirts  again! 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel,  along  the 
quieter  streets,  we  saw  dozens  of  the  homeless 
children  of  Naples. 

One  lltUe  boy  about  8  or  9  was  propped 
up.  asleep,  against  the  side  of  a  building. 
He  wore  a  picket's  sign  over  his  shoulder 
which  told  his  story  In  emotional  Italian. 
According  to  the  sign  (a  homemade  inven- 
tion of  brown  wrapping  paper  and  bright 
water-colored  letters)  he  was  a  war  orphan 
who  had  no  home  and  depended  for  food 
on  the  lire  given  him  by  "the  good  Christians" 
who  passed  him  on  the  street.  The  very 
sign  Itself  betrayed  a  professional  hand  some- 
where. But  the  fact  remained  that  here  he 
was.  after  midnight,  curled  up  on  the  street. 
In  a  doorway,  we  found  two  more  children, 
a  boy  6  or  7  and  his  little  sister.  4.  The  girl 
was  sound  asleep,  but  the  boy  heard  us  com- 
ing. He  got  up  right  away,  holding  the  4- 
year-old  in  his  skinny  arms  before  us.  like  a 
priest  lifting  up  a  paten.  Then  he  spoke  In 
rapid  Italian.  We  didn't  understand  a  word 
be  said.  But  he  might  have  been  saying: 
"Look,  this  little  thing  ia  your  respomsl- 
bUltv.  too  ••  We  understood,  of  course,  that 
he  was  making  an  appeal  for  lire.  The  sleep- 
ing child  never  stirred  through  all  this.  God 
knows  how  many  times  before  morning  the 
boy  picked  her  up  and  held  her.  accusingly, 
before  the  eyes  of  passers-by. 

In  still  another  doorway  there  were  three 
little  ones  mothered  by  an  Incredibly  filthy 
girl  about  12  years  old.    The  girl  had  the 


Instincts  of  an  overly  dramatic  actress.  She 
stood  before  tis  and  pantomimed  wildly  and 
shamelessly  to  spell  out  their  needs.  All 
the  drama  In  her  situation  was  exploited 
with  a  recklessness  that  belonged  only  on 
the  operatic  stage.  She  even  went  so  far 
as  to  stretch  out  her  arms  like  one  cruci- 
fied and  cast  her  eyes,  saintlike,  toward 
heaven.  For  several  minutes  she  kept  at  it 
furiously  while  the  little  ones  gazed  in  won- 
der, first  at  her  and  then  at  us.  Again,  de- 
spite the  stridently  false  notes,  the  facts  were 
on  her  side.  Here  were  the  ragged  rtie  kids 
for  all  the  world  to  see,  and  she  a.  ae  with 
them. 

There  were  others,  too,  usually  huddled 
together  in  a  doorway,  clutching  each  other 
for  warmth  and  comfort.  Sometimes  we 
would  pass  a  lone  child  spread  out  fiat  on 
the  sidewalk,  dead  to  the  world.  Most  of 
them  did  not  wake  up.  In  time  we  found 
ourselves  whispering  and  tiptoeing  carefuUy 
when  we  passed,  as  if  we  were  going  throtlgh 
some  weird  nursery  after  hours. 

When  we  talked  about  the  walk  in  Naples 
later,  we  heard  many  things.  We  heard 
that  the  Neapolitans  "have  always  been  that 
way."  And  It  is  true  that  we  saw  nothing 
like  it  In  Rome  or  Florence.  We  heard  that 
in  Naples  the  very  infants  in  the  c/adle  are 
already  crafty  little  beggars  who  know  how 
to  wring  a  couple  of  lire  from  an  Innocent 
stranger.  We  heard  all  kinds  of  explana- 
tions. But  we  heard  nothing  that  could  ex- 
plain away  the  sights  that  sent  us  back  to 
that  hotel  room,  fijially.  with  no  words  that 
made  sense  but  only  a  deep,  biiming  shame. 

John  Coglzt. 
f  rue  Jordil,  Frihourg.  Svdtzerland. 


"Truman's  Ride,*"  Coming  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18  h  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "  'Tru- 
man's Ride.'  Coming  Up."  from  the 
Indianapolis  Times  of  March  18.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"TsujsAK's  aioa."  comujg  tip 

"I  may  even  get  on  the  train  again  and 
make  another  tour  around  the  country" — 
President  Truman. 

Shades  of  little  Phil  Sheridan  and  his 
famous  ride  of  1864 — when  he  galloped  20 
miles  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  stem  the 
rout  of  his  army  by  the  special  Interests. 

Sheridan,  the  doughty  and  likewise  cocky 
Union  leader,  had  been  In  Key  West — no:  It 
must  have  been  some  other  place — away  from 
his  troops.  Taking  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, a  southern  coalition  under  Gen.  Jubal 
Early  struck  a  sudden  blow  and  the  adminis- 
tration forces  were  in  full  retreat. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  front,  Sheridan 
had  reached  Winchester  when  he  heard 
sounds  of  the  battle  from  afar.  Leaping 
upon  his  tnosty  charger,  he  dug  In  his  spurs 
and  raced  up  the  Valley.  To  his  discrganiased 
soldiers  he  shouted,  as  he  flashed  by  on  thud- 
ding hoofs,  these  immortal  words: 

"Face  the  other  way.  boys.  We're  going 
back.- 

Thrilled  by  bis  dramatic  appearance,  the 
crestfallen  troops  rallied  and  re-formed.  A 
few  hours  later  Sheridan  attacked  brilliantly 


and  swept  Early's  men  from  the  field,  reoov- 
ermg  the  ground  that  had  been  lost.  Strong 
men  wept,  and  poets  wrote  flaming  verse  to 
memorialise  Sheridan's  ride. 

Well,  a  man  can  dream,  cant  be — under 
that  Florida  sun? 


Labor-ReUtions  Lefitlation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oxxcoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  able  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  IvESl  delivered  a  very  able  ad- 
dress on  labor  relations  legislation  be- 
fore the  Third  Annual  Bulletin  Forum  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  his  address  the  Senator 
from  New  York  outlined  in  a  very  able 
fashion  the  major  principles  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
It  is  about  these  principles  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  been  in  conference, 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  com- 
pliments to  the  Senator  for  his  very  able 
address,  and  I  ask  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Apipendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  prlvUege  tonight  to 
outline  for  you  my  personal  views  concara- 
Ing  the  essential  content  of  labor-relatkms 
legislation  which  is  scheduled  soon  to  be  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  decision. 

As  you  know,  there  is  much  spectilatlon 
nowadays  concerning  the  nattire  of  this  par- 
tlctilar  legislation,  which  will  emerge  finally 
from  the  present  Congress.  This  ipscttlaMan 
ranges  all  the  vray  from  slight  siiwitilinanta 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  complete  repeal 
of  that  act  and  the  substitution  In  Its  place 
of  the  former  Wagner  Act  with  slight  modi- 
fications, as  has  been  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  do  not  subscribe  to  either  of 
these  extreme  courses  of  action. 

As  one  who  recognizes  the  field  of  labor 
relations  to  be  dynamic  and  volatile,  affected 
eonstantly  by  changing  conditions,  proce- 
dorss.  and  techniques.  I  have  never  regarded 
any  labor-relations  statute  as  final.  Over 
the  years  this  has  been  a  grave  mistake  of 
those  who  virere  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  In  the  case  of  the  Taft-Hprtley 
Act,  I  regarded  it  not  only  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, but  as  a  statute  containing  serious 
Imperfections  which  should  t)e  remedied  by 
the  Eighty-first  Congress.  It  was.  however, 
the  best  product  which  cotild  be  evolved  by 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  plagued  as  that  C(»i- 
gress  was  by  conflicting  personalities  and  in- 
terests which  prevented  agreement  upon  any 
completely  reasonsble  and  sound  sUtute  of 
this  nature.  The  Bghtleth  Congress  never- 
theless recognized  the  basic  unbalance  in  the 
Wagner  Act  and  sought  to  correct  that  un- 
balance by  a  new  and  more  equitable  statute. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  main 
objective  In  writing  the  Labor -Management 
Relations  Act  of  1&47  was  to  bring  the  rela- 
tionship between  labor  and  Hiaimwaent 
into  a  condition  more  neaiiy  approaeblng 
equality  than  had  t>een  poeslble  nndcr  the 
Wagner  Act.  In  this  effort,  because  of  dr- 
ctnnstances  I  have  cited,  a  wholly  desirable 
legislative  product  was  out  of  the  question. 
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In  p«rt  because  of  political  Tlduttudes.  In 
pArt  bccmuae  ol  the  natural  ccrurse  of  ev«nta 
In  wl&ich  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  baa  be«n  glren 
tux  oppottunlty  to  demonstrate  Its  atrength 
and  WMdDMH,  Its  wise  and  unwiae  prorlslons. 
the  tliM  baa  now  come  to  write  a  new  labor 
ralatloDa  statute.  Moreover,  this  statute 
ahoold  be.  nov  a  mere  series  of  amendments 
to  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act.  but  a  brand  new 
approMBh  to  tb*  eolation  of  problems  inber- 
tnt  In  tbe  field  of  labor  relations. 

Tb  this  and.  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Itself 
gbaaad  be  repealed  and.  slmultaneoxisly  wltb 
Its  repeal  and  as  a  pan.  of  the  repeal  meas- 
ure, a  new  act.  based  on  expenenca  tmder 
tbe  former  Wagner  Act  and  under  tbe  Taft- 
E^urtley  Act.  should  be  formulated  and 
ted.  Furthermore.  In  the  writing  of  this 
act.  the  OongPWB  rtiould  not  be  prej- 

ed  by  aUegatkms  and  charges  which  have 

been  falsely  made  agalixst  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  so  Impor- 
tant a  legialattve  measure  been  so  maligned, 
■iMvapnaanted.  ^"*<  mlsimderstood  because 
of  boatUa  organized  propaganda  calculated 
to  make  it  unpopular. 

In  Its  form  and  construct  Ion,  the  new  stat- 
ute should  contain,  both  in  tbe  language  of 
finding  and  policy  and  In  tbe  core  of  the  law 
ItaPlf.  the  principle  that  the  right  ol  cd- 
laoUvv  banaliilni  anu  opportunity  for  work- 
«n  and  ■il>lii>eie  to  enjoy  the  full  and  un- 
impeded exercise  of  thU  right  Is  fundamental 
and  should  be  held  Inviolate.  In  addition, 
tbe  obligation  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  bargain  collectively  In  good  faith 
and  their  common  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic and  for  the  public  welfare  '^botUd  be  not 
only  recognteed.  but  required,  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  collective  bargaining  rlghu.  Free  col- 
lective bargaining  directly  between  manage- 
■Mrt  aatf  labor  ahould  be  assured  the  full- 
est play,  with  the  3ovemment  stepping  In  to 
settle  disputes  only  as  a  last  resort  to  pro- 
tect the  national  healt^  and  safety. 

It  Is  Indeed  regrettable  UMi  partisan  poll- 
tlca  haa  been  drat^tred  into  tbe  midst  of  our 
liiaielilwHiwi  at  labar-relatkms  legialaticoi. 
It  aMOM  %B  BM  that  tbla  la  one  field  where 
tbere  shotild  be  no  partisanship  aiMl  where 
an  Amerlrana.  regardlcas  of  political  party. 
■bould  work  together  in  a  common  endeavor 
to  attain  a  oommon  ob>ectlve  The  fact  that 
the  administration  has  submitted  to  the 
Coi^aaa  wbat  voald  appear  to  be  a  piece  of 
**masr*  McMayan  dialing  with  this  subject 
li  trvly  depiorable.  .  nd  it  U  disoouraging  to 
many  at  us  wbo  are  seeking  to  resolve  tbe 
question  by  conference  and  disctJsslon  and 


Pre*  dent 


I  mlfbt  MOlBB  tbe  remainder  of  my  re- 
marks br  ertttelalBg  tbe  ao-oalied  admin is- 
tratlou  bill.  Tb  ae.  bowerer.  such  a  course 
on  my  part  would  seem  neither  erartiiFi  nor 
active.  Rarlier.  I  sbaU  brlcAy  outline 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  tbe  BKire  essential 
requirements  for  a  aound  labor- 
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at  the  aame  time,  sefeguvd  the  public  in- 
terest. The  suggestions  I  have  made  will 
indicate  the  type  of  act  I  advocate. 

By  and  large,  any  legislation  dealing  with 
labor  relations  should  recognize  that  organ- 
laed  labor  has  been  one  of  the  mightiest 
forces  In  our  economy  by  which  we  have 
been  able  to  preserve  a  free  capitalistic  so- 
ciety. It  is  altogether  probable,  moreover, 
that  the  elimination,  or  even  serious  Impair- 
ment, of  trade-unionism  and  the  trade-union 
movement  would  contribute  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  destruction  of  freedom  to 
America. 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  In  our  political 
life  our  forebears  gave  us  a  balance  of  powers 
between  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  Judiciary.  In  our  economic  workaday 
life  let  us  evolve  a  slnillar  balance  of  powers 
between  organised  bostnees.  organized  labor, 
and  the  national  general  Interest.  Let  ua 
seek  that  balance  impartially,  persistently, 
and  above  all  confidently,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  Inner  light  of  American  institutions 
cannot  fail. 


Shall  the  Generals  Ran  Our  Forei«;Q 
PoHcy? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcHiSAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday  March  23. 1S49 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remart?.  I  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Pebru- 
arj-  23  issue  of  the  Chrt^tian  Century : 

SHALL  TBS  CMaCOULLB  KUN  OCS  rorO^CN   POLtCTt 

Every  thoughtful  American  knows  that  en- 
actment of  the  North  Atlantic  defense  al- 
liance WlU  mean  that  the  United  Statea  baa 
cast  aside  a  principle  of  foreign  policy  which 
it  has  observed  ever  since  George  Waahiugton 
was  President.  As  the  bulletin  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Assodatton  has  said,  in  the  past 
the  United  States  has  made  a  few  temporary 
alliances  to  deal  wttb  iimipmiixy  emergen- 
cies. But  evtf  before  bae  tbia  Nation  ser- 
iously considered  entering  a  permanent  mili- 
tary pact.  Washington's  parting  advice  to 
stay  out  of  entangling.  L  e..  peraasoent.  al- 
liances with  the  nations  of  Europe  has 
hitherto  been  the  foundatlou  stone  of  our 
foreign  relations  President  Truman  is  the 
first  ciiief  executive  to  dare  propose  that  it 
be  replaced. 

Of  course,  tbe  mere  fact  tbat 
and  Jefferaon  after  htm — warned 
permanent  aWaBsas  doss  not  prove  tbat  tbls 
partUnilar  sMance  dbould  not  be  eetabllsbed. 
After  aU.  Washington  and  Jefferson  liv«d  a 
long  time  ago:  our  world  Is  a  very  different 
world  from  tbe  world  they  knew,  and  the 
United  States  is  a  very  different  country. 
American  Interssts  ranee  far  abroad  nowa- 
daya.  and  tbe  requirements  of  defense  wltbln 
a  fenerattoB  have  Involved  ua  in  two  gi<sntie 
wars  fought  In  Europe.  Asia.  Africa.  Green- 
land.  Iceland,  and  the  isles  of  tbe  Paetflc. 
£a  today's  world,  with  our  natkiaal  tartsrests 
so  vastly  enlarged,  perbape  tbe  time  bas 
aoaM  to  abandon  the  old  policy  and  adopt 
lbs  amm  seoa  to  be  pressed  on  the  Senate. 

Our  oUUtary  bmu  iastoc  that  tbe  tiase  lor 
such  a  ciianps  Is  bare.  Tbey  arc  ^^^*^*^f  lor 
tblB  BUUtary  aOlaaaa  wltb  Bun  pesn  nations 
beesuBS  tbey  aar  oar  seetiruy  is  at  stake. 
Tbat  u  the  growBd  on  vblsli  tba  Btalt  De- 
partaMot.  in  lu  Mai  for  Um  ■nisaw.  Build. 
lac  Aba  PsMt,  asks  ter  ratUkaUon.  "O^  r 
own  ssevrltf."  H  loalsts.  Is  MUlanaafsil     lu 
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be  sure  the  Ruarian  threat  looks  like  much 
more  of  a  present  danger  to  the  security  of 
France,  or  Italy,  or  Britain,  or  Norway,  or  the 
Low  Countries.  But  the  argument  is  that  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  any  of  those  nations 
Is  a  threat  to  our  security.  The  way  to 
neutralize  this  threat,  to  offset  it.  to  stop  it 
In  its  tracks,  so  the  argument  continues.  Is  to 
make  a  permanent  military  alliance  with  the 
nations  immediately  in  the  Russian  path. 

This  la  a  military  poUcy.  It  has  been  con- 
ceived by  military  minds,  and  it  is  the  sort  of 
foreign  policy  whose  wisdom  seems  s»*lf- 
evldent  to  military  minds.  If  communism 
must  not  be  allowed  to  move  farther  west- 
ward In  Europe,  and  If  the  western  European 
states  are  too  weak  to  lick  tbe  Russian  Army, 
then  make  the  armies  of  those  weatern  states 
larger,  give  them  better  equipment,  and  a 
hard-and-fast  promise  of  American  fighting 
support — and  the  Russian  threat  will  be  con- 
tained. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  Pentagon  Building 
don't  understand  how  anyone  can  even  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  conclusion.  This 
paper  does  so,  because  we  think  that  the  size 
of  armies  by  no  means  settles  their  fighting 
worth.  The  French  and  Italian  armies 
showed  that  10  years  ago;  the  improvised 
forces  of  the  Israelis  have  Just  shown  it  again 
in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians.  Of  the  whole 
lot  of  potential  allies  in  the  proposed  North 
Atlantic  defense  alliance,  the  only  ones  we 
wouldn't  regard  as  llabUitles  in  case  of  war 
with  Russia  would  be  the  Canadians,  the 
British,  and  tbe  Norwegians.  And  Norway 
would  be  a  geographical  liabUlty. 

But  this  is  not  the  ground  we  wish  to  exam- 
ine in  this  editorial.  Here  we  wish  to  point 
out  not  only  that  the  North  AtlanUc  defense 
alliance  is  a  mUitary  conception,  a  major  de- 
parture In  American  foreign  policy  being 
bj  Bdlltary  pressing,  but  that,  if  it 
;  taito  aSiet.  it  wUl  hand  over  to  the  mili- 
tary services  actual  control  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  for  as  long  as  the 
alliance  remains  in  force.  Establishment  of 
the  alliance  means  that  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  be  in  the  hands  of  fsncrals,  ad- 
mirals, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Here  is  something  for  Congress  and  the 
Nation  to  stop  and  think  about.  No  develop- 
ment to  American  Government  stoce  the  end 
of  the  war  has  been  more  marked  than  the 
growth  of  public  apprehension  at  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  military.  As  genoals 
and  admirals,  former  generals  and  admirals, 
retired  generals  and  admirals  took  over  post 
after  post  traditionally  held  by  civilians,  pub- 
lic murmurs  of  anxiety  began  to  mount  untU 
they  became  a  Nation- wlda  roar  at  protest. 
Without  regard  to  party  aMHatkms  or  sec- 
tional or  other  grouptogs.  the  American  peo- 
ple generally  came  to  feel  that  it  Just  was  not 
wise  to  have  the  mUitary  mtod  to  such  posi- 
tions of  power.  Who  has  not  beard,  stoce 
last  November,  tbe  hope  ejqprcassd  that  now 
Mr.  Truman  had  won  the  Presidency  la  his 
own  right  he  would  return  our  tovamaasnt  to 
civilian  control? 

That  well-informed  Washington  weekly, 
the  United  States  News,  threw  a  reveallxig 
abaft  of  light  which  reflected  thU  wide- 
fecltog  at  the  time  Mr.  Acheson  bc- 
Secretary  of  Bute.  It  reported  that  be- 
fore be  accepted  the  ofllce.  be  ssctired  a 
promise  from  President  Truman  tbat  eiviUan 
aontrol  of  foreign  policy  would  be 
ospcciaUy  by  endlnc  tbe  military 
of  the  National  Security  CouncU  to 
Sumner  Welles  says,  foreign  poUey  bas  rec- 
ently t)ccn  formulated.  We  cannot  vouch 
for  tbe  accuracy  of  the  report  by  tbe  United 
States  Ifews.  It  sounds  reasonable,  however. 
for  danaf  his  previous  semcc  in  tbe  State 
It.  Mr.  Acbcson  was  known  as  aa 
of  tba  sOUtarjr  clique.  Sla  prla- 
lavMMBts  ware  tbe  Hilieann  Tilllen 
tbal  report,  wbkb  Induced  Confraaa  to  take 


atomic  energy  control  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Army,  and  his  Cleveland.  Miss^  speech 
which  adumbrated  the  Marshall  plan  for 
economic,  rather  than  mUitary,  aid  to  Europe. 

Whatever  tiie  private  terms  on  wbicb  Mr. 
ftrbianw  became  Secretary  of  State,  be  In- 
herited the  North  Atlantic  defense -alliance 
scheme  to  the  final  stages  of  its  negotiation, 
and  now  he  must  defend  It.  Possibly  he  does 
BO  without  seeing  how,  if  the  alliance  Is 
formed,  actual  domination  over  foreign 
policy  WlU  permanently  pass  to  the  armed 
fcH-ces.  But  the  prospect  should  become  clear 
to  anyone  who  wlU  analyze  what  the  situa- 
tion wiU  be  from  the  day  the  military  pact 
goes  toto  effect. 

From  that  day  on.  for  as  long  as  the  alli- 
ance coQttoues,  the  central  totereat  of  Amer- 
ican fcseign  policy  must  be  the  alliance. 
The  aUlance  must  be  held  together;  it  miKt 
be  kept  strong:  tf  It  seems  to  be  developtog 
weaknesses  (and  it  will  start  out  with  the 
European  end  nothing  much  but  weak- 
neeaes)  its  strength  must  be  built  up.  So 
far  as  America's  overseas  toterests  are  con- 
cerned, these  are  then  bound  to  be  the  domi- 
nant, the  overriding  Issues.  No  important 
decision  to  foreign  policy  wiU  be  made  save 
to  the  light  of  these  considerations. 

But  now  note:  Every  one  of  these  tovolves 
a  military  problem.  On  every  question  of 
the  sort  that  anses  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Congress  wlU  have  to 
go  to  the  Pentagon  for  the  answers.  Even 
on  the  supposedly  civUian  matter  of  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  to  keep  the 
alliance  strong  and  vigorous,  the  Pentagon 
will  rule. 

The  Pentagon  wUl  rule,  not  becatise  the 
armed  forces  are  always  grasping  for  ptower 
(though  they  seldom  prove  backward  about 
taking  it  when  the  chance  offers),  but  be- 
cause to  a  matter  of  this  sort  It  just  caxmot 
be  any  other  way.  It  has  to  be  the  army 
staff  of  France,  for  example,  which  reports 
to  Waahtogton  on  the  needs  of  the  French 
Army  if  the  Russians  are  to  be  held  to  Une. 
It  has  to  be  the  Pentagon  which  receives 
and  analyzes  the  report.  It  has  to  be  the 
Pentagon  which  draws  the  conclusions  con- 
cerning what  needs  to  be  done  and  goes 
either  to  the  President  or  to  Congress  to  de- 
mand that  tbey  do  it.  It  has  to  be  that  way, 
for  no  other  policy  of  dealing  with  tbe  prob- 
lems and  ilv»n*"**T  tbat  wlU  eome  up  under 
a  miUtary  ■nt«m-y  would  make  any  sense. 

In  other  words,  from  the  day  the  pact  goes 
toto  effect  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Statee  wlU  be  controUed  to  the  Pentagon 
BuUdtog.  This  Is  fSTt^in  to  be  so  because 
the  North  Atlantic  daCknae  alliance  wlU  be 
the  heart  of  the  policy,  especially  now  that 
the  effort  to  contato  communism  to  China 
has  been  written  off  the  bocks.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State  may  try  to 
modify  Pentagcm  dedaions  and  demands. 
Army  and  Navy  top  brass  will  protiably  av(^ 
being  too  high-handed:  tbey  won't  hunt  for 
unnecessary  trouble.  But  that  will  not.  be- 
cause it  cannot,  change  the  essential  nature 
of  the  situation.  When  administration  of  a 
BlUtary  alliance  i>ecomee  tbe  central  core  of 
forclgB  policy,  tbat  is  tbe  job  of  mlUtary 
men.  And  tbat  awsni  military  men  bold  in 
their  hands  tbe  actual  control  of  tbe  Hatloo's 
to  tema tlonal  relations. 

So  when  the  wisdom,  or  otbsrwlse.  of  tbls 
departure    from    America's    blstorlc    policy 

before  the  Senate,  wm  bops  tba 
tors  will  see  tbat  there  Is  BM«a  at 
tbao  any  qwaatlon  of  tfca  baarrani 

posalbly  Wasblafton  (or  Haadlton.  or  wbo- 
•var  wrote  It)  bad  bmc«  raaaon  for  wamlnf 
against  sucb  parMaaMt  sittttary  aliunces 

fat  on  tba  tmm  M  Milallini     Just  tiuaiikiy 

af  tbe  Watlon's 
wbera  ft 


i's  Profraa  B«ff ed  Daws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  jcissonu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  t949 

Mr.    SHORT.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarlu 
I  include  the  following  broadcast : 
ncncAK's  paocsAM  bogged  down 

(Broadcast  between  Walter  Cronkite  repre- 
senting KWK.  St.  Louis,  and  KMBC,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Hon.  Drwrr  Shobt,  Repre- 
sentative to  Congrcas,  Seventh  Missouri 
District) 

Question.  Basically.  CongreaHaan,  what  do 
you  tbink  haa  happened  to  tba  Blghty-flrst 
Oririgraast  Why,  wltb  a  large  BM^Iartty  to  the 
Hotise.  and  what  shotild  have  been  a  com- 
fortable majcslty  to  tbe  Senate,  haa  the 
administration  program  been  delayed  up  to 
now? 

Answer.  Mr.  Cronkite.  the  program  is  xujt 
only  delayed  but  bagged  down.  Tbe  ctdaf 
reason  is  that  it  is  ba.ttcaUy  unsound  aad 
fundamentaUy  wrong.  In  he  hour  of 
hysteria,  when  no  one.  tocludlng  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  thought  he  could  be  reelected, 
he  promised  everything  to  everybody — which 
is  impossible  of  fulfillment.  Of  course,  the 
present  administration  cannot  deliver  on 
faLse  promises,  and  many  thousands  who 
voted  for,  as  well  as  against,  the  President. 
now  know  it. 

Question.  It  is  hard  to  tmderstand  why. 
even-  wttb  those  f  actora.  tbe 
shoald  fikll  to  pushing  its  program 
The  Democrats  dont  seem  to  be  lacking  in 
skiiled,  veteran  leadership — Vice  President 
Babklzt.  Casz.  Hatdkn,  Ed  JoKicaoiv,  and 
others  Senators,  and  Sam  Ratvuvn  and  a  host 
of  others  on  the  House  aide — ail  of  whoai, 
durtog  the  Roosevelt  admlnlstratlona.  have 
had  plenty  of  exparlsnee  la  dttftng  with  re- 
calcitrant Omgraaaas?  Why  do  you  think 
they  should  have  succeeded  to  the  part,  and 
faUed  so  far  to  this  sessior  to  get  the  Demo- 
crats to  Congress  to  work  together? 

Answer.  Lincoto  once  said.  "You  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  and  aU  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot 
fool  aU  the  people  aU  the  time." 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  Democrats  have 
skilled,  vet«an  leaders  to  the  Vice  President, 
the  Opsaker.  and  others  whom  jeu  bave  i 
tioned— but  at  long  last  tba  Aaaaciaaa 
pie  are  beginning  to  reallae  what  a  dreadftd 
they  have  made.  The  resson  tbe 
p-first  Congress  baa  f  aUed  is  that  ths 
itba] 
are  f i 

they  bave  takaa  M 
In  spite  of  tbe  able  1 
tbe  rank  and  file  of  our  cltiaens  now  feel 
that  they  bave  mads  a  miserable  mistake. 
This  U  my  lipraailon  after  having  recently 
spoken  to  Minnssota,  MlaaoMrl.  M>d  Oblo.  aad 
from  my  mall  fkuan  savaral  otbar  Stetaa. 

Do  you  have  tiM  tMliBi  at  all. 
that  this  I  slaftaiMW  on  tbe 
part  of  many  of  tbe  Democrau  to  go  aloag 
wltb    tbe 

least,  not  to  mab  tbe  prognaa  too  1 
you  tbmk  tbla  attitude  aUgbt  be 
by  indications  tbat  tbe  foUu 
arsnt  ss 


Tbla 
to  tbe 
lacaldtrant 
Ib  power  but 

tbe  true  fsellag  of 
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t£  UM  allciU* 


for  aa^ 
»f  MttaHMBi  and 
bf  caelMaMM  over  netorr— c*{Mcuaiy 
paetoii  T*etnry     Tli*  happim  and 
teran  or  ■any  TiiwiMila  rair  D«d 


has 

grven  way  to 

tlutt  only  aUtout  c«o-thtrda 

Tocen  of  UUs  eouncry  east 

■aa   tban   <aM-batt  of  thoae 

did  Dot  Win.  Irat 

Um  alcetlon 

and 

kf  Mttiv  «o  Jam  an 

or 

of 
We 


Congreaaman.  herw'a  a  rather 
tkm.  It  la  baaed  on  fraquautly 
raporta  thas  Ih*  BaiwiWItain  ara 
•  poticy  of  MlwlBjIiMj  the  Slghty- 
-to  maike  tt  knJc  aa  bad  aa 
It  Troman  aald  tba  Eightieth  Coc- 
.  oar  ohaarvatuma.  woold 
I  to  vaallr  a  eonaldered  pdley 
Party? 
Drtlnlt*ly  no.  Two  wrtmioi  do  not 
rUcbt  and  no  party  aiiouid  win  an 
baeauae  of  the  ratotaJtaa  of  another. 
I  want  to  eooparata  wtth  tha 
ha  li  fron  aiy  SUrta. 
flottHi  ahniff  wtth  htm 
and.  la  apna  of  Ma  unwarranted. 
raUiirned.  and  mcarroaabta  cbarfea  agalnat 
the  MUhaath  C^wiaaa.  I  UMnk  tt  wUl  Um« 
be  feniiwharK  wtth  gnOtu*  after  the  prea- 
■^ty-ftnt  la  IWpi<iaii      I  am 


any  poaaUmity  that 
other  admlnlatratlon 
win  ba  abia  to  p«U  thia  aMaios  a(  tta 
tha  bfllaf 

or  cfmrae.  all  thtn^  aaa  paairfMa 
'.  poUtlca.  and  lore      U  Prwairtuut  Tm- 
llatan   to  bla  real,   genalne.  and 
not  to  a  few  wUd-cyed. 
I   believe  be   will   atUI 
in  of  the  Eighty- 
hole.     Certainly.  I 
aa    PtaAkiy.  I  *>  net  hallave  It  wUl 


What,  hi  your  opinion,  will  tt 
'•  part  to  pull  off  thta 


It   will   be   noat  dllBcult 
9y  oonfllctlng  tat 

lU  that  .   _^   

H  la  not 
thelfew 
..  M  li  MM  aMapMfecr  the  radical 
party,  hot  It  la  a  aomtc —ration  of  betero- 
aiemanta  which  tha  OKiat  ■ktlltully 
highly  adttcatad  wrientiat. 
QOQld  begin  to 
1.  or  any  other  man. 
tt  BMMt  dMtoult  to  raooncile  all 
feheae  dlacordant  elementa  or  to  bring  peace 


a  welter  and  ermfaalon  of  bab- 

I  feel  aorry  for  any  President 

TTbII^  Stasaa.  moat  of  all  Harry  8. 

la  aMra   to    be    pitied   than 

la  view  (^  all  thla.  Congreas- 

lo  yoo  think  the  ptoepeeta  are 

legislation  in  the  President's 

Instance,  repeta  of  the  Taft- 

atvli  rIgMa.  hooalng,  and  antl- 

of    iiilal  aaiwMj  aovarage? 
I  r.  CMBKtaa,  ytn  oertatnly  do  not 
tmstLCKtk.  va\  point  In  the  program.    We  could 
all  a  |ht  dlaeuaslng  any  one  of  these 
of  lai  MMkn.  btit,  to  be  brief.  I  will 
aay  that  I  1  sHeva  ttie  Taft-Bartley  law  wUl 
not  ba  reps  dad — aome  amendmenta  will  t>e 
adopted,  wfa  ch  are  acceptable  to  ail.  b^it  the 
aohatanca  o '  the  law  will  be  kept.     Kzperl- 
cnea  haa  six  wn  that  it  is  fair  and  acceptable 
ta  tha  mats  to  employer,  employee,  and  the 
ptMlc         ] 

■Masures  might  possibly 
T  think   most  or   all  of 
them  will   %m  defeated.     Bfany  crlmm   have 
been  eaaiiaa|tted  in  the  name  of  civil  rights, 
le  still  believe  in  the  Con- 
ihe  Dnttcd  States  and  are  against 
in  all  Its  forms. 

uid    antl-inflatlon    legislation — 

lop  to  get  votes  than  anything 

etae^wlll  ll  rely  fall  of  enactment.     Govern- 

and  dlahlng  out  of  doles  can- 

DOC  taka  1%  piaea  of  individual   initiative 

and  private 

To  own  1 


of  on 

atttotlooof 


Booatng 
of  a 


industry  and  thrift 

l4>perty  la  an  honor  and  not  a 
disgrace  lb  receive  a  just  reward  on  hon- 
est Investment  la  not  a  crime.     Good-by  rent 


control. 
Increaaad 
will 


We  cannot 
Stop  defScit 
aodfehayaai 


Wsvarthei 
to   f<»eign 


taxes  are  out.  The  Hoxise  per- 
the  bUl  but  the  Senate  wUl 
Oar  iiudget  is  now  four  times  larger 
than  any  p  ncetlme  budget  and  we  simply 
further  to  the  load  of  the  ovw- 
burdened  t«  rpayer  of  the  Nation.  A  Nation 
like  an  Ind  rldual  cannot  spend  more  than 
it  makes  wit  bout  getting  into  serious  trouble, 
ipend  ouraelves  into  prosperity 
Snancing,  balance  the  books  and 
with  a  surplTiB. 
ty  coverage  may  be  expanded 
bat  tt  win  b  s  done  In  a  limited  and  a  careful 
W  bolesaie  pensions  or  the  grant- 
tog  of  secu-tty  to  everybody  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  pU  nned  Is  laudable  In  ptupose  but 
ImpoBslble  rf  fulfillment.  Such  a  careless 
and  indlscrl  mlnate  phflanthropy  would  lead 
to  an  Inevitable  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
I  believe  we  should  give  less 
rountrles   and    more   to   certain 


elaaaea  of  cur  veterans  and  old  people  at 
hoaia.  «T«  I  Ifr.  Truman's  own  Congreas, 
tha  ■sbty-  Int.  will  not  do  a  Job  as  good 
as  the  Repu  aUcan  Eightieth  Congress  which 
be  bitterly  ( ondemned.    Sad.  but  true. 


CoI(  imbut  Valley  Authority 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H^N.  GUY  CORDON 

or  oBScoN 

nt  Tax  aB^ATs  op  the  cnitkd  states 

Thvjnday,  march  24  (.leoislative  day  of 
Fmay.  March  18).  1949 


Mr.  CO 

unanlmotu 


Of  the 
ton  by  Mr 
llshed  in 
20.  1949. 


N.     Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
consent  to  have  printed  In 
%  of  the  RicoRo  an  article 
wltii  the  controversial  question 
Coli^nbia  Valley  Authority.  writ- 
Tom  Humphrey,  and  pub- 
t4e  Oregon  Journal  of  March 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
nva  or  savn*  wssmif  cavsaNOBs  guasnoN 

VALUS  or  OVA   PBOPOSAL 

(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

The  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Authority, 
modeled  after  TV  A,  may  look  like  Miss 
Glamorpusa  of  1949  to  Representative  Hugh 
IfzTCHsu.,  Democrat,  of  Washiuijton.  and  his 
CVA  league.  But  it  doesn't  look  that  way 
to  the  governors  of  five  of  the  seven  CVA 
States,  or  to  Oregon  Congressmen  or  Oregon 
newspapers  or  to  approximately  1&3  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  promotion  groups  of 
the  Paci^  Northwest.  On  the  contrary, 
they're  asking: 

•'What's  TVA  gft  tliat  we  haven't  got?" 
And  they're  prepared  to  make  their  case  and 
fight  it  out  in  tiie  region  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  CVA  leaguers  have  been  having  a 
field  day  since  President  Trump  u  macie  his 
stuiH'tse  CVA  declaration  the  other  day  and 
asked  a  five-agency  committee  to  come  up 
with  legislation   to  Implement  it. 

They  have  only  a  general  Idea  concerning 
the  CVA  bill  the  President's  committee  will 
offer,  but  they're  rallying  around  Represent- 
ative MiTCiiZLL  who  has  tred  repeatedly  .md 
unsuccesslully  to  interest  the  Congress  In 
an  imprint  of  TVA  for  Columbia  Basin. 
They  figure  now's  the  time,  with  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  with  the  President  back  of 
them  and  all.  They  figure  wn  fa  good  for 
Tennessee  Valley  would  be  good  for  this 
region.  And  they're  saying  that  with  a 
CVA  this  region  will  get  more  Feder;a  money, 
with  a  CVA  there  11  be  no  more  floods  like 
those  of  last  year,  and  with  a  CVA  there 
would  be  no  power  shortage. 

Orazige  masters  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton who  will  buy  anything  with  a  public  pow- 
er label  on  it  are  whooping  it  up.  Several 
labor  leaders  have  climbed  on  the  band 
wagon.  Representatives  MrrcHHix  and  Jack- 
son of  Washington  and  Senator  Tattx)«.  of 
Idaho,  radical  third  party  running  mate  of 
Efnry  Wallace,  simply  can't  wait  for  Mr. 
Truman  8  five-agency  committee  to  report. 
They're  for  introducing  their  own  CVA  bills. 
And  Senator  MtnuAT.  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
Is  going  to  make  another  pitch  for  his  MiB- 
souri  Valley  Authority  bill,  even  though  it 
isn't  welcome  In  the  Missouri  Basin  and 
President  Truman  has  said  he  believes  exist- 
ing agencies  can  do  the  Job  there. 

Finally  Bonneville  Power  Administrator 
raul  Raver,  strong  advocate  of  coordinated 
development  of  Columbia  Basin  but  luke- 
warm advocate  of  CVA.  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  talked  to  his  bosa,  Pacretary  of  Interior 
Krug — former  power  manager  for  TVA — then 
came  out  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  a  re- 
gional agency  In  the  nature  of  a  CVA. 

And  right  there  the  opposition  came  to 
life. 

Gov.  Douglas  McKay,  of  Oregon,  demanded : 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  way  we're 
doing  now?" 

"I  cannot  agree  with  any  plan  for  a  Co- 
limibla  Valley  Authority  under  which  the 
States  surrender  their  autonomy  and  our 
natural  resotuxies  pass  Into  complete  control 
of  Federal  bureaus,"  he  wired  President  Tru- 
man. Governor  McKay  told  the  President 
that  he  could  do  a  great  service  to  the  region 
if  he  permitted  the  Army  engineers  to  com- 
plete development  of  the  power,  navigation, 
flocjd-cuntrol.  and  navigation  projects  out- 
lined in  their  master  control  plan  for  the 
Columbia  Basin. 

Gov.  C.  A.  Robins,  of  Idaho,  said:  'On  the 
basis  of  past  performance  of  knowledge  both 
special  and  general  of  the  entire  area.  It  la 
my  belief  that  existing  agencies  can  beet  de- 
velop the  Columbia  Basin.  Authority  devel- 
opment and  control.  I  believe,  would  Invade 
the  area  of  sovereign  rights  ol  the  States." 
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Gov.  Arthur  B.  LangUe.  of  Washington, 
started  his  own  backfire  against  CVA  by 
sponsoring  a  Senate  biU  giving  his  State  au- 
thority to  go  Into  the  power  business  at  the 
wholesale  level.  He  declared  it  would  pro- 
tect the  State  against  the  "overpatemalistic 
interest  of  Federal  Government." 

Governor  Langlie  also  warned  that  "if  the 
people  of  the  State  don't  run  their  own  power 
business  today  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  come  in  and  do  it  for  them,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  have  local  control.  Control 
of  ovir  resources  and  economy  wlU  come  from 
Washlngtn." 

Gov.  Vail  Plttman,  Democrat,  of  Nevada, 
and  Gov.  C.  A.  Crane,  of  Wyoming,  parts  of 
whose  States  would  be  in  the  proposed  279.- 
000  sqiiare-mlle  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
area,  also  oppose  it.  That  makes  five  out  of 
the  seven  Governors  on  record  against  valley 
authority  proposals.  Gov.  J.  Bracken  Lee.  of 
Utah,  is  expected  to  clarify  his  position  soon, 
and  Gov.  John  Bonner,  of  Montana,  ran  on 
a  platform  of  "Montana  water  for  Montana 
people." 

Former  Governor  Ford,  of  Montana,  was 
a  strong  opponent  of  CVA  and  MVA.  being 
a  leader  In  the  Missouri  Basin  Interagency 
Committee,  which,  like  the  Columbia  Basin 
Interagency  Cocunittee.  works  for  basin-wide 
development  on  a  coordinated  interagency 
Federal-State  basis. 

That  isn't  all.  Heads  of  the  three  out- 
standing municipal  power  agencies  of  Oregon 
and  Wsishington  strongly  oppose  CVA. 

E.  R.  Hoffman,  supermtendent  of  Seattle 
City  Lfght,  and  C.  A.  Erdahl,  comnxissioner 
of  public  utilities,  Tacoma,  the  latter  chair- 
man of  the  Northwest  ntillties  Conference  of 
Public  and  Private  Power  Agencies,  say  they 
think  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in 
the  development  of  power  on  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries  by  existing  agencies 
if  given  a  free  hand. 

"I  should  be  most  unhappy  to  see  any 
major  part  of  this  immediate  [power  develop- 
ment) program  caught  In  the  rip  tides 
of  politics. "  Commissioner  Erdahl  said.  "I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  any  serious  attempt  In 
this  session  of  Congress  to  upset  present 
controls." 

J.  Frank  Ward,  superintendent  of  Tacoma 
City  Light,  former  Bonneville  engineer,  add- 
ed: "Coordinated  development  is  desirable, 
but  not  so  desirable  that  the  people  ol  the 
Northwest  can  afford  to  lose  control  of  the 
development  of  their  own  area.  I  feel  that 
wUl  be  the  Inevitable  tendency  of  a  large  au- 
thority unless  It  is  made  very  responsible 
to  the  people  of  the  Northwest." 

And  R.  R.  Boals.  general  superintendent  of 
the  Eugene,  Oreg..  water  and  power  beard, 
said :  "I  very  much  object  to  a  Columbia  basin 
authority  or  to  any  other  authority  so  far 
proposed." 

Oregon  congressmen  are  almost  tmani- 
moualy  opposed  to  a  TVA-type  CVA. 

SMiator  Gtrr  Cokdon  who  as  a  member  of 
tha  Smate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
waged  a  successftil  fight  for  ftmds  for  McNary 
Dam  and  other  Army  engineer  projects, 
strongly  opposes  CVA. 

Senator  Watnx  Mcssb.  progressive  Repub- 
lican, says:  "I  am  ansrthing  but  convinced 
that  we  in  the  Northwest  want  any  govern- 
ment agencies  in  control  of  our  rivers  ttased 
upon  the  Tennessee  Valley  pattern.  Our 
economy  is  entirely  different  and  our  people 
are  strong  believers  in  a  maximum  of  local 
aelf -government." 

Representative  Lowsix  Stockman  actively 
battles  CVA.  And  Representative  Habxis 
ExxswoxTM  Indicates  that  he  may  offer  an 
alternative  river  development  bilL  Mean- 
while his  newspaper,  the  Etoseburg.  Oreg.. 
News-Review,  is  campaigning  for  all  it's  worth 
against  CVA. 

Sutator  CACt  of  Washington  and  Repre- 
MBlaH've  Amgsll  of  Oregon  are  withholding 
eomment  xmtil  they  see  the  final  draft  of  the 
proposed  administration  bill,  but  Senator 
C^aot  la  not  expected  to  go  along  with  hia 


authority-minded  Democratic  coUeague.  Sen- 
ator MAGNnsoN,  when  the  chlpa  are  down. 
And  Senator  Ecton  of  Montana  aiH>aars  to  be 
Just  as  strongly  opposed  to  CVA  and  MVA 
as  Senator  Muxbat  is  for  them. 

Almost  every  major  newspaper  in  (Oregon. 
Washington  and  Idaho  are  on  record  against 
a  TVA-type  CVA,  strong  as  they  are  lor  de- 
velopment of  the  Coliunbla  and  its  tributar- 
ies. Every  power  company  president  in  the 
region,  while  favoring  McNary  Dam  and  other 
Federal  power  projects.  Is  actively  antagonis- 
tic to  CVA,  remembering,  no  doubt,  that  TVA 
has  elbowed  32  privately  owned  electric  util- 
ities out  of  the  picture  In  Tennessee  Valley, 
either  in  part  or  m  toto.  Every  major  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  including  Portland.  Seattle 
and  Spokane,  is  on  record  against  CVA,  re- 
calling that  TVA  engages  in  30  different  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 

And  while  Oregon  and  Washington  State 
Grange  leaders  are  plugging  CVA.  othar : 
groups    are    adamant    in    their    o; 
Among  them  are: 

The  Oregon  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  Idaho  State  Grange,  the  Washmgton 
smd  Idaho  State  Reclamation  Associations, 
the  Western  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation, the  Wyoming  State  Planning  and 
Water  Conservation  Board,  the  Conference 
of  Northwest  Reclamation  Associations,  the 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association,  the 
Yakima  Valley  Farm  Council,  the  Columbia 
Basin  Resources  Commission,  the  Northwest 
Mining  Association,  the  Western  Forest  and 
Conservation  Association,  and  the  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho  State  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tions. Just  to  name  a  few. 

These  organizations  declare  In  forthright 
resolutions  and  statements  that  they  want 
no  superstate  to  endanger  their  State  water 
and  mining  rights  and  to  supersede  existing 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Army  engineers. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Forest  Services,  with  which 
they  have  dealt  satisfactorily  for  years  and 
which  are  susceptible  to  local  wishes. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Development  Asso- 
ciation of  Portland  says  there  are  almost  100 
farm.  Industry,  and  promotion  organizations 
on  record  against  a  Columbia  VaUey  Author- 
ity. Even  the  tribal  councU  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  reservation  of  Oregon  is 
against  CVA. 

The  reasons  are  obvious. 

The  Northwest  is  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive and  prosperous  regions  In  the  United 
States,  in  marked  contrast  to  Tetmessee  Val- 
ley States.  It  has  the  highest  per  capita 
Income,  while  TVA  States  have  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  national  avetige,  despite  15  years 
of  TVA.  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  are 
among  the  top  eight  States  m  rural  electri- 
fication, while  Tennessee  Is  forty-fourth. 
Thls  region  has  cheaper  power  than  TVA.  the 
domestic  rate  In  Portland  under  private- 
company  operation  averaging  1.28  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  while  the  average  under  the 
vaimted  TVA  is  1.58  cents. 

Working  through  the  engineers  and  the 
Biu«au  of  Reclamation,  the  Northwest  has 
developed  within  10  percent  of  as  much 
power  at  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and  other 
Federal  projects  as  TVA  has  developed  at  28 
dama — and  for  less  than  half  the  cost.  The 
Army  engineers  have  provided  ocean-steamer 
navigation  as  far  up  the  Coltmibla  as  The 
DaUes.  aOO  miles  from  the  sea.  And  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  developing  at  Grand 
Coulee  the  largest  reclamation  project  in 
America — the  1.2OO,0O0-acre  Coliunbla  Basm 
project,  Washington.  And  BonnevlUe  and 
Grand  Coulee  are  repaying  every  cent  they 
coat,  with  Interest.  In  50  years — acnnethlug 
TVA  Isnt  doing  and  cannot  do. 

The  Morthwaat  ia  short  of  power,  all  right. 
Tha  faataat  growing  region  in  America,  it 
needs  at  least  6.000.000  Itilowatts  more  powar 
in  the  next  10  years  to  keep  pace  with  Ita 
needa.  But  it  has  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
hydro  sites,  and  the  Army  engineers  have 


Just  completed  comprehensive  plana  for 
baaln  development.  If  they  are  apptovad,  tt 
can  supply  its  power  needs  thnmgh  Vsdecal, 
miuiiclpal,  and  private  company  projects. 

The  Northwest  has  a  flood-control  prot>- 
lem.  too,  but  again  the  Army  engineers  have 
plans  that  will  cut  flood  damage  to  10  per- 
cent of  last  year's  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  TVA  has  a  power  short- 
age.  too.  In  fact,  it  has  stirred  up  a  na- 
tional controversy  by  asking  the  Congress 
for  $54,000,000  for  steam  plants. 

And  TVA  stUl  has  floods,  too.  plenty  of 
them,  despite  some  $165,000,000  allocated  to 
flood  control.  In  fact.  Its  28  dams  perma- 
nently flood  more  productive  land  than  sea- 
sonal floods  ever  covered.  And  while  tha 
1948  report  of  TVA  boasts  that  iu  flood- 
control  program  has  averted  $13,000,000 
worth  of  damage  in  the  Chattanocga  area, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  people  of  Chatta- 
nooga appealed  to  the  Congress  to  authorize 
the  Army  engineers  to  provide  flood  protec- 
tion TVA  hasn't  supplied. 

Thus,  the  difference  Is  that  most  of  tha 
people  of  the  Northwest  believe  that  tha 
Army  engineers,  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
Agency  Committee,  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation have  done  and  can  do  a  better  Job  for 
this  region  for  approximately  $350,000,000 
than  TVA  has  done  In  Tennessee  Valley— 
despite  the  expenditure  of  almost  $1,000,- 
000.000. 

AU  this  and  freedom,  too. 


Change  of  Method  of  Countiii;  Electoral 
Vote  for  President  and  Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  MAaSACHCSmS 

IN  THIS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  in  fur- 
therance of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2, 
■which  proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment abolishing  the  electorsil  college  and 
counting  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President  in  proportion  to  the 
popular  vote,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  certain  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford (Mass.)  Standard  Times,  together 
with  my  answers  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MABca  18.  IMO. 
Hon.  Bxrr  H.  Mnxsa. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Am^endments,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  United  States  Senate, 
Washinifton.  D.  C. 
Deab  Mr.  Chaoman  :  On  March  9,  1040.  Mr. 
BasU  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times,  a  Massachusetts  newspaper, 
appeared  before  your  committee  In  opposi- 
tion to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.     At  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Brewer's  testimony,  your 
oanunlttee  kindly  expressed  a  vrllllngneas  to 
reeeive  from  me,  aa  part  of  the  record  of 
hearings,  a  written  reply  In  rebuttal  to  Mr. 
Brewer's  argument. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Brewer 
made  many  statements  with  which  I  am  In 
oomitleta  agraamant.  WImq.  in  referring  to 
ttka  proper  congreaaional  attitude  toward 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  he  observed 
that  "we  should  not  only  pnaceed  slowly  and 
i^areluUy  but  humbly,  and  even  prayerluUy," 
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•  bMk;  poncT   vtth  wttich  I 
vhleb  I  •v«r  aougbt 


V«b«n  l*r.  Wt99W  mM  ••«  tbm  •owMBBg 
(sthers  "Xnrw  th«  CuMlllaMan  SMMt  fro- 
vtthtn  ttaelf  tlM  m— ■  tar  abuf*  Me- 
to  aMt  avw  uuiiilltlnm  sad  to  ratfoe* 
iDttBMB  tMi^BMoa  to  Tkitot*  tta  pro* 
a^"  te  rwognlaM.  m  X  •>.  ttM  ttM  Cm- 
Is  net  •  <iHMi  Vtttm,  parfMt  at  tta* 

of    eOBOMllOB.    tat    li   •■■MBlUllS    to 

la^provciBCQta  «Mch  wqporttne*  mMI  Mttory 

mmrm  utterly  neoMMry. 

I  wifcwiilliii  •ntmty  to  Mr.  Bmrtr'a  oondu- 
^fi^  f^t  'yoa  OT—****  tfHtroy  tbe  Republl- 
«Hi  pvty  vttbom  iiianiiflBt  Qtm  ttpo-pwty 
afliiii"  IndMd.  It  It  my  itMdfart  IwUef 
IB  tb*  ■tranfOi  aAd  validity  of  our  two-party 
wMeb  prompts  m*  to  ixrg*  every  pas- 
•valUbl*  to  strengthen  and 
tt. 
I  tOmo  agree  vttb  what  Mr.  Brewer 
«iy  revaidUig  tte  undeslrabttity  o< 

party  (uiHilBMUt. 
Mr.   Brewer   made   many   etatementa 
•nd  drvw  many  condustona  with   which  I 
rannot  ^re*  and  which  I  am  Impelled  to 


me  to  eoauaent  on  ttaeae  statementa 
tB  tb*  order  in  which  they 
appoar  In  Mhr.  Bra  Wei's  teattavony. 

1.  Mr.  Bivwer  sutcd:  "X  am  astonlahed  to 
fkwji  iiM  Ooogress  In  proceea  of  conaiderlng 
:  tlM  ateetaral  aiitew  of  tbe  country 
study  of  lu  ImpUcatlona." 
that  the  propoaal 
to  raCarm  our  proeadure  for  electing  tba 
KoiidiKt  and  Vloo  Preatdant  la  some  nav 
Idea  to  which  Congrass  has  gtren  scant  atten- 

Tbc  tdaa  of 

_  the  electoral-coUege  system  la  al- 

IM  oAd  aa  the  OoTsnunant  Itaelf .     In 

as  long  ago  aa  1798.  a  Senator  of  that 


^j  otasrved:  "X  hare  been  unable  to  com- 


whleh  inftueno*  tb* 
to  neglect  the  tnflnitely  Impor- 
tant s«d>J«et  oC  alscttwg  the  President  and 
TIca  PNsMmt.  Tko  4atmti  ct  the  CoosUtu- 
tion  In  **><T  particular  la  so  obvious,  and  tbe 
iBCKWTeplaae*  and  abaurdlty  of  tt  ao  much 
felt,  that  I  sboold  laaflffloa  a  propoaltlon  to 
It  could  not  fall  of  succasa." 

Banton,  of  Missouri,  agitated  tha 
tB  the  I830'i  and  for  two  decades 
In  the  1870's.  ■aaatar  Morton,  of 
tt  ana  at  kts  chief  leglalatlTa 
▼ery  aMo 
and  conTtnctng  coiBMltta*  report  and  rec- 
oBUMBdatkiaa.  Ciaigraeamsn  DeArmond.  of 
MkMonn.  in  tba  laoo's.  aa  chairman  of  the 
JaAlciary  Committee,  submitted  another  and 
■ImUar  report.  In  the  flerenty  aecond  and 
B&mmtf^mM  Coagrsaaee.  Houaa  coaaameea 
■BBBlMafaaty  iaijurtad  raaoltitlooa  aiBlBf  for 
tbe  aboUtlon  of  tbe  electoral  ooUefe.  apoo- 
aorad  by  Congressman  Lea.  of  CalUomla. 
In  19g4.  the  SenaU  twice  voted  on  a  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Iforrls  to  do  away  with  elec- 
tors. Tbe  llrst  TOte  waa  43  to  34;  the  next 
TOte  WHS  53  to  at.  te  the  Blghtletb  OOBgresa. 
tbe  House  J\idl0lar7  Committee  b^d  axten- 
slve  hearings  en  this  propoaBl.  foOovad  by  a 
unanimous  fsToraU*  imiiiiiHtm  report, 
during  the  MglMatb  Congresa  the 
Judiciary  Coramlttae  stibmltted  a  fa- 
Durln?  the  Bghty-flrst  Con- 
Judi  clary 
hearings 
Resolution  2.  which  U  Identical  to 
Joint  Iteaolutlon  2. 

It  saama  to  me  that  Mr  Brewer's  charge 
IbBt  Oaap«Bi  baa  glvaB  tbia  propoaltlon  but 

a.  Mr.  Brewar  ctatad:  "TUto  is  tbe  alMttai 

■ncblnery  which  on  tba  wbola  baa  worked 
tMU  for  IW  fsars." 

Tbe  LuutaBttOB  that  tba  electoral  eollaga 
pmamiit  baa  wuibad  wen  durtng  tba  tarm 
at  Ma  aibiioBaa  baa  been  so  tboroaii^My  f^ 
rured  rrver  tta  faars  by  blatortans.  studenta, 
lawyer*,  ciparti  lb  poUtleal  aetence,  juurualo 
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tots.  stateam4n.  and  the  plain  facts  of  his- 
tory that  no  useful  senrice  would  be  served 
be  revtewlng  all  the  manifest  defects  of  the 
systam  bar*.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  wit- 
ness la  most  definitely  In  the  minority  In 
hie  opNaMi  I  oC  aattsfactlon  with  the  taay 
our  UidUaiiC  sjalsui  for  electing  the  Cblaf 
Bxecutlve  hi  is  operated  over  the  years. 
Whatever  disagreement  may  exist  with  re- 
spect to  th<  best  way  of  reforming  this 
syataaa— be  K  direct  popular  election,  popu- 
lar wlwt<*^  3f  electors  by  concessional  dis- 
tricts, or  spIUting  the  electoral  vote  in  pro- 
portion to  thi  I  popular  vote — the  record  shows 
virtual  unan  mtty  in  tbe  aentiment  that  the 
electoral  coll  '^e  idea  is  obsolete.  Inaccurate, 
nnccrtain.  fn  quently  unfair,  potentially  dan- 
gerous, and    undemocratic. 

In  the  vei  y  brief  time  that  the  present 
apoaaors  of  i  isnate  Joint  Resolution  2  have 
been  putting  It  forwau-d.  there  has  come  the 
wholly  unsol  Iclted  support  of  such  weighty 
antborltlea  i  s  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Schleslnsrer. 
of  Harvard,  lev.  William  J.  Lucey.  of  Holy 
Cross  CoUaipi ,  President  Harold  W.  Dodds.  of 
Prinorton,  aaltetMl  support  in  newspapers 
from  coast  t  s  eoaat,  and  that  towering  au- 
govamaantal  questions,  the 
Brookin.^  Ii^tltutlon — all  of  whom  point  to 
defecta  in  tie  present  system. 

Bnfeer  aaked:  "Should  it  not  be 
Congress  to  make  the  most 
searclung  investigation  into  the  future  Im- 
a4  wMl  as  ttia  Inuaadlate  effects. 
IS  fundamental  as  this?"  And 
afterward  Mr.  Brewer  said: 
"Senator  Lc^as  statements  in  behalf  of 
hiS  amendnjent  are  full  of  inferences  and 
speculations 

f,  H  Is  somewhat  dlfflcult  to  recon- 
cile tbsaa  ti  o  propositions.  In  one  breath, 
tbe  witness  calls  for  future  Implicatlona 
and  in  tbe  next  breath  chides  the  sponsor 
of  this  amen  Iment  for  doing  that  very  tning. 
We  have  i  klways  advocated  and  will  con- 
tinun  to  m  vocata  searching  investigation 
Into  this  qu  istion.  Tbe  more  thorough  and 
exhaiostive  1  tie  discussion  and  study  of  this 
more  it  will  please  those  who 
do.  in  the  validity  of  this  pro- 


3.  Mr 

tbe   duty   oi 


of  piBpnssIs 
baaaedlately 


that 


the  future. 
consists  in 
future — the 


reform,  the 
believe,  aa  I 
poaal.  We  1  ave  done  everything  possible  in 
tba  past  to  jromote  this  type  of  discussion. 
Tbsra  to  no  dlapoaltlon  on  the  part  of  the 
spooaors  of  this  reform  to  bypass  complete 
and  minute  icrutiny  or  to  place  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  deliberate  Investigation.  As 
Indicated  ab  9ve.  it  to  contrary  to  the  fact  to 


tbia  proposal  has  not  received 


aoDSdantloip  and  faltbfxil  attention  in  the 
past.    We 
continue  th4 
baa  been 


approve  of  every  saort  to 
tlve  process  until  light 
In  every  comer  and  every  pos- 
sible objection  has  been  fully  met  or  cor- 
rected. 

tbto  Blatter  of  Inferences  and 
BO  apologies  are  offered.  Af- 
ter all.  tha  ^hole  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  un  attempt  to  project  what  waa 
frankly  eomieded  to  be  an  experiment  Into 
The  tnie  art  of  stataaotaaahip 
large  part  of  looklac  teto  the 
art  at  inferanca  i 
Webster's  Dl  :ttonary  deflne 
the  "facult^i,  art.  process,  or  product  of  In- 
tellectual eiamination  or  search;  a  conclu- 
sion, opinlai ,  or  decision  reached  as  a  result 
og  thought  Ukd  raasoning."  The  word  "in- 
to c  sflnad  as  "a  truth  or  proposition 
kWB  fxona  fn**^*^***  which  to  admitted  or 
tojba  trua:  a  conclusion;  a  deduc- 
tion 

Hot  onlyi  was  tba  Constitution  Itself 
founded  on  InfetaBca  and  specxilation;  our 
,  aur  dectolons  In  mill- 
in  our  individual 
dally  lives,  klmoot  avary  pleca  of  laflalatkm 
passed  by  O  ingress  and  by  State  teglalataras. 
admlnistratire  policies.  poUtical  raaiibUBa. 
tba  bu  ilneas  and  editorial  dedslona  of 
p  abllahere— are  all  the  end  results 
In  tbe  laat  i  nalyaia.  of  Infarenca  and  qpacu- 
latkm.    Mo  Iflaa  must  wa  spacuUHa  vban  «a 


asak  to  reform  our  procedura  for  electing  fha 
President  of  the  United  Statea. 

Indeed,  when  the  purpose  suiU  hto  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Brewer  appears  to  be  not  reluc- 
tant himself  to  draw  inferences  and  to 
speculate.  In  one  place  In  hto  statement, 
for  e.xample.  he  Infers  and  speculates  that 
the  proposed  reform  would  encourage  a  pro- 
liferation of  splinter  parties,  but  he  con- 
currently refxisea  to  speculate  or  infer  any 
resiiltlng  change  in  the  voting  habits  of  the 
American  people  which  this  reform  would 
certainly  foster.  Thto  inconstetency  of  ap- 
proach, apparent  throughout  so  much  of  hto 
testimony  tends,  in  my  opinion,  rather  to 
taint  the  validity  of  the  whole, 

4.  Mr.  Brewer  stated:  "Senator  Loocx  says 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3  will  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  candidate 
getting  an  electoral  majority  despite  receiv- 
ing cttily  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote.  On 
the  contrary,  hto  amendment  would  make  thto 
possibility,  which  h;»a  occurred  only  three 
times  in  the  Nation's  history — in  1824.  1878, 
and  1388 — a  probability,  If  not  a  certainty." 
The  witness  here  indulges  In  an  Inference 
and  a  speculation,  but  because  he  failed  to 
produce  a  single  argument  or  fact  to  support 
hto  assertion  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  create  a  probability,  if  not  a  cer- 
tainty that  a  Presidential  candidate  would 
be  elected  without  at  least  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote,  the  task  of  rebuttal  to  made 
rather  dlfBcult. 

It  WQXild  be  Interesting  to  have  for  the 
record  some  disclosure  of  the  basto  for  the 
^Mculation  that  the  proposed  system  for 
aaaMBg  the  electoral  vote  more  exactly  reflect 
the  popular  vote  would  make  a  certainty  of 
minority  Presidents. 

The  witness'  Inference  Is  certainly  at  dia- 
metrical variance  with  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  the  Brookings  Institution  In  a  letter  to 
me  dated  May  27,  1948,  where  the  concliision 
was  drawn  that  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  "will  practically  eliminate  the 
chance  that  a  President  will  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes  despite  the  fact  that 
hto  opponent  polled  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ular vote." 

An  extended  analysto  of  the  reasons  sun- 
porting  ttM  eoncluslon  appears  In  my  reply 
to  question  No.  5  raised  by  Senator  PEXcrsoN. 
"But  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3,  by  in- 
creasing a  popular  participation  in  all  the 
States,  will  meastirably  decrease  apathy  and 
absenteeism. 

"Thto  Introduces  a  fxirther  factor — In  ad- 
dition to  the  two-vote  bonus — which  makes 
it  theoretically  still  possible  that  the  de- 
cteion  of  the  popular  vote  and  that  of  the 
electoral  vote  will  be  different.  Under  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  3,  however,  the  possi- 
bility to  reduced  as  much  as  to  possible  while 
still  leaving  control  of  election  laws  in  the 
hands  of  tha  Statea." 

6.  Mr  Brewer  stated:  "(Thto  constitutional 
amendment)  will  destroy  the  Republican 
Party    •    •    •  and  the  two-party  system." 

I  must  moat  vigorously  dissent  from  botb 
of  these  speculations. 

The  whola  quastlon  of  the  effect  of  thto 
proposed  aaasMtaBent  on  the  two-party  sys- 
tem to  covered  in  my  answers  to  que:itlons 
Nos.  S.  4,  7,  and  8.  propounded  by  Senator 

PlJIGTJSON. 

Regarding  Its  effect  on  the  Republleaa 
Party,  I  believe  that  some  supplementaqf 
observations  are  in  order  here. 

A^uming  no  change  in  the  voting  habits 
of  the  American  people — an  assiimptlon 
which  I  believe  to  be  unwarranted  by  any 
reasonable  prediction  of  hximan  and  po- 
litical babarlor — and  applying  the  coimtlas 
fonBOla  proposed  in  Senate  Joint  Beaolutlan 
3  to  the  1948  elections,  we  Ond  that  the  out- 
come in  electoral  votes  would  have  been  3S8 
for  Preaident  Truman  and  231.4  for  Gover- 
nor Dewey  (tbe  act\ial  count  having  bean 
t08  for  Trximan  and  189  for  Dewey).  Tbaaa 
figures  do  not  Indicate  that  the  Republlcaoa 
would  biive  kat  anytblng;  Indaad  it  attama 


that  the  Republicans  would  have  made  a  net 
gain  of  33  electoral  votes.  For  the  life  of  me. 
in  the  face  of  these  stattotics.  assuming  that 
people  would  have  voted  the  same  way  and 
in  the  same  numbers,  I  cannot  see  the  logic 
or  common  sense  in  the  assertion  that  thto 
method  of  reflecting  more  accurately  the 
popular  will  would  destroy  the  Republican 

Party. 

The  contention  that  under  thto  reform  the 
Republicans  would  make  a  very  small  gain 
in  the  South  which  would  be  much  more 
t-hnn  offset  by  the  loss  of  so-called  Republi- 
can SUtes  In  the  North  like  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  minoto  would 
be  a  very  strong  argument  Indeed  from  the 
Republican  standpoint  if  it  were  based  on 
fact. 

Actually,  however,  no  one  aware  of  the 
facts  can  possible  say  tliat  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania  or  any  of  the  other  States  with 
a  slgniflcant  number  of  electoral  votes  are 
aure  Republican  States.  President  Roosevelt 
aarried  most  of  them  in  the  elecUons  of  1933, 
1936.  1940  and  1944  and  if  Mr.  Wallace  had 
not  been  a  candidate.  Governor  Dewey  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  carried  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  in  1948.  Thto  to  certainly  not 
what  one  normally  exF>ects  of  sure  Re- 
publican States.  They  may  have  been  siire 
Republican  once,  but  only  those  who  think 
that  the  politics  of  the  futiire  are  going 
to  resemble  the  politics  of  the  McKinley  era 
can  possibly  believe  that  they  are  gomg  to 
be  sure  Republican  In  the  futtire  simply  as 
a  matter  of  inertia  and  without  a  new  and 
imaginative  effort  by  the  Republican  leader- 
ship. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  set  down  that  If  the 
present  system  is  wrong,  dangerous,  and  un- 
fair— which  I  believe  it  to  be — then  It  should 
be  reformed  regardless  of  party  advantage. 
There  are  many  people  today  who  believe  that 
our  political  parties  give  altogether  too  much 
thoiight  to  the  political  advantage  which 
accrues  to  a  party  organization  and  not 
enoiigh  thoiight  to  the  fact  that  our  parties 
extot  to  serve  the  people  and  have  no  other 
excuse  for  being. 

I  could  give  this  as  the  complete  answer, 
but  I  do  not.  I  submit  that  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  will  not  only  not 
hurt  the  Republican  Party;  It  will,  I  beitove. 
give  the  Republican  Party  the  greatest  chance 
it  coiild  possibly  have  for  a  real  rebirth.  If 
we  can  be  assured  that  votes  cast  for  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  South  will  actually 
be  counted  and  added  on  to  the  Republican 
votes  which  are  received  elsewhere,  we  will 
have  an  incentive  for  making  our  campaign 
on  the  iasua  of  civil  rights  and  individual 
liberty.  Tbto  to  the  Issue  which  brought  the 
B^Ublican  Party  into  extotence  In  the  first 
plana  It  to  the  issue  (as  contrasted  to  eco- 
nomic questions)  on  which  all  Republicans 
can  unite.  It  to.  moreover,  an  Issue  of  ut- 
most urgency  to  millions  of  people  In  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  who  feel  strongly  that 
there  to  no  place  for  second-class  citizens  In 
America  and  that  all  people  must  be  treated 
and  raaoffilaBd  on  their  merits,  regardlaaa  of 
any  consideration  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
Par  from  fatally  penalizing  the  Republican 
Party,  the  proposed  refcoTn  cotild.  if  we  had 
the  imagination  and  vision  to  rise  to  the 
challenge,  reeult  in  the  remaking  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  thereby  give  new  validity, 
force,  and  scope  to  our  great  two-party 
i^tem. 

6.  Mr.  Brewer  stated:  "Bach  electoral  vote 
won  in  the  South  represents  an  average  of 
40.000  popular  votes  against  an  average  of 
110.000  votes  per  electoral  in  the  remaining 
37  States  of  the  North  and  Central  States. 
To  all  practical  piirposes.  thto  will  make  a 
Republican  Presidential  victory  impoaalhle  as 
long  as  the  Solid  South  remains  solid  in  Its 
voting  habits." 

As  Indicated  in  my  comments  on  Mr.  Brew- 
er's previous  statement,  this  la  a  funda- 
mental point  upon  which  he  and  I  are  at 


complete  variance.  He  refuses  to  recogn.zs 
that  a  procedxire  by  which  every  vote  would 
count  would  Inevitably,  by  every  rule  of  pre- 
dictable political  behavior,  change  the  voting 
habits  of  the  people  in  the  South. 

In  thto  connection,  I  invite  the  commit- 
tee's attention  to  the  following  extract  from 
an  article  written  by  an  eminent  southern 
student  of  political  science,  Mr.  C.  S.  Potts, 
Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Law  School  of  Southern 
Methodtot  University.    He  writes: 

'Finally,  the  present  writer  to  convinced 
that  the  electoral  college  to  largely  respon- 
sible for  keeping  the  Solid  South  solid.  As 
Just  pointed  out,  the  extotence  of  dcubtfxil 
States  concentrates  the  educational  value  of 
the  national  campaigns  In  those  States  that 
are  never  visited  by  candidates  or  campaign 
speakers.  Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
States  that  are  never  vtoited  by  candidates 
and  campaign  speakers.  States  to  which  no 
literature  or  campaign  workers  are  ever  sent, 
continue  to  vote  with  the  same  party  from 
year  to  year,  even  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion? What  influence  to  ever  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  to  change  their  political  alle- 
giance? The  politicians  in  these  States  are 
active  and  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
sometimes  mildly  excited  until  the  national 
conventions  have  been  held  and  the  rival 
candidates  are  placed  in  the  field.  But  from 
that  day  imtll  the  November  election,  the 
solid  States  only  catch  faint  echoes  of  the 
great  struggle  that  to  going  en  In  a  nar- 
row belt  of  States  farther  North,  and  the 
citizens  of  these  Statea  are  almost  as  com- 
pletely idle  spectators  of  the  contests  as  are 
the  p>eople  of  Mexico  or  Canada.  The  only 
part  they  have  in  the  campaign  to  to  be  called 
on  from  time  to  time  to  contribute  money 
to  help  pay  the  ezp>ense8  of  the  campaign, 
but  no  part  of  the  money  to  ever  spent  within 
their  borders.  It  to  safe  to  say  that  south  of 
Maryland.  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  there  are 
6.000,000  voters  who  have  never  heard  a  cam- 
paign speech  delivered  by  the  Presidenttol 
candidate  of  either  cf  the  two  great  parties, 
after  their  nomination  for  office. 

"The  writer  believes  that  the  abolition  of 
the  electoral  college  woiild  work  the  politi- 
cal readmlssion  of  the  Solid  South  to  the 
Union.  When  votes  In  Georgia  are  worth 
Just  aa  much  as  votes  In  Indiana,  Georgia 
will  be  cultivated  by  the  parties  Just  as  as- 
siduously as  Indiana  to  now  cultivated.  As 
It  to  now,  the  voter  says  to  himself,  "What  is 
the  use  of  my  going  to  the  polto  In  Novem- 
ber? There  to  no  chance  that  my  vote  will 
do  any  good,  for  everybody  knows  beforehand 
that  Georgia  will  give  her  electoral  vote  to  the 
Democratic  candidate.'  The  result  to  that 
there  to  an  enormovis  stay-at-home  vote,  alike 
of  Republicans  and  Democratic  voters.  Not 
only  so.  but  the  Republican  Party  finds  it 
impossible  to  win  new  recruits  among  the 
native  southern  population  or  to  hold  its 
members  who  move  into  the  Solid  South  from 
elsewhere.  The  voter  realizes  that  as  a  Re- 
publican hto  vote  to  utterly  worthless  so  far 
as  the  result  of  the  national  election  to  con- 
cerned, but  by  becoming  a  Democrat  he  can 
go  into  tbe  Democratic  primaries  and  have  a 
real  share  in  settling  State  and  local  matters. 
Hence,  we  find  that  most  Republicans,  upon 
moving  into  the  Southern  States,  soon  cease 
to  affiliate  with  their  party  and  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket." 

Because,  as  so  forcefully  Indicated  above, 
the  voting  habits  of  the  people  in  solid 
States  would  change,  it  to  my  conclusion  that 
the  present  divergence  between  electoral 
votes  and  the  number  of  voters  would  be  sub- 
stantially narrowed.  So  long  as  Stat^  re- 
tain tbe  two-vote  bonus  regardless  of  popula- 
tlcm  and  so  long  as  outside  influences 
(waatbar.  Interest  in  local  tosuea.  porBcnall- 
tlea  of  candidates,  etc.)  affect  tba  bIbs  of  tha 
vote,  there  will  always  be  some  Inequality 
between  the  weight  of  au  electoral  vote  in 
one  State  as  cimtrasted  with  Its  weight  In 
another  State.    Thto  to  one  of  the  prices  we 


pay  for  our  Federal  system  and  our  indirect 
way  of  electing  the  Chief  Executive. 

7.  Mr.  Brewer  stated:  "In  the  functioning 
of  democracy,  no  vote  propoly  marked  and 
cast  to  ever  lost,  whether  or  not  the  party 
voted  for  wins." 

The  witness  here  refers  to  the  contention 
of  the  proponents  of  thto  constitutional 
amendment  that  in  effect  literally  millions 
of  American  voters  are  disfranchised  In  every 
Presidential   election. 

I  believe  that  thto  contention  to  more  than 
a  mere  figure  of  speech.  It  to  an  actuality. 
It  arises,  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dential electors  are  voted  for  as  a  unit  and 
the  party  that  has  the  largest  vote  in  a  State 
wins  all  the  electoral  votes  to  which  the  State 
to  entitled. 

In  the  1948  elections.  Governor  Dewey  re- 
ceived in  the  16  States  that  he  carried  8,644.- 
000  votes.  These  Statea  gave  him  a  total  of 
189  electoral  votes.  But  in  the  32  States  that 
he  failed  to  carry,  he  had  a  total  of  13,336,- 
000.  Thto  great  mass  cf  votes  gave  him  not 
a  single  vote  in  the  electoral  oOUsga.  Tbaaa 
votes,  remember,  were  cast  for  aovBTDor 
Dewey — and  yet  they  were  of  no  more  effect 
than  if  they  had  never  been  cast  at  all.  Mr. 
Brewer's  additional  comment,  therefore,  that 
"in  every  election  where  one  man  to  con- 
cerned, such  as  the  election  of  a  President, 
no  votes  cast,  except  for  the  winner,  count, 
and  all  others  are  in  the  sense  'lost'  "  mlsasa 
the  point  completely.  It  confuses  a  direct- 
election  procedure,  as  for  a  governor  or  Con- 
gressman, with  the  indirect  procedure  we  use 
in  electing  the  President. 

Under  the  unit,  or  all-or-nothing,  system 
of  counting  electoral  votes,  not  only  are  the 
votes  which  are  cast  for  the  candidate  fail- 
ing to  command  a  plurality  in  a  given  State 
lost;  they  are — what  to  worse — taken  from 
that  candidate  and  credited  to  another.  The 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  com- 
pletely cures  that  defect. 

9.  Mr.  Brewer  stated:  "Thto  to  something 
for  future  generations  to  worry  about.  If  not 
ourselves — minority  elections,  minority  par- 
ties, splinter  parties,  coalition  government — 
the  face  of  western  democracy  looking  east." 

I  respectfully  dissent.  I  believe  thto  to  be 
something  which  thto  generation  mtist  defi- 
nitely worry  about.  Because,  in  the  words 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  "the  proposad 
constitutional  amendment  will  practically 
remove  the  chance  that  small  minority 
groups  can  attain  and  exercise  great  power 
over  Presidents,  Presidential  candidates,  and 
jjolitical  parties  because  they  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  pivotal  States."  I  hold  that 
our  present  system  fosters  an  evil  which  we 
of  thto  generation  are  obligated  to  correct. 

10.  Mr.  Brewer  stated:  "The  Lodge-Goaeett 
bill  starts  proportional  voting  at  a  high  level, 
the  highest  office  in  the  country     •     •     •" 

To  be  completely  accurate,  it  must  be 
stressed  again  that  the  Lodge-McCarran-Ful- 
bright  -  Sparkman  -  Stennto-Neely-Kefauver- 
Smith  -  Morse  -  Flanders  -  Oossett  resolution 
does  not  introduce  proportional  representa- 
tion, in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of 
the  term.  Because  thto  distincticn  between 
proportional  representation  in  the  election 
of  a  body  like  a  legislature  and  the  count- 
ing procedure  proposed  in  Senate  Joint  r 
lution  2  has  been  already  discussed  at 
length,  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  to 
repeat  it  here. 

Mr.  Brewer's  statement  to  extremely  well 
phrased  and  it  enunciates  general  prlndplas 
regarding  otir  system  of  government  whlCh 
I  applaud.  But  I  am  constrained  to  set  down 
my  firm  belief  that  hto  oppoaltlon  to  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  propoaed  in  Senata 
Joint  Resolution  2  to  fallacious. 

With  kind  paraooal  regarda. 
Very  sincemly  yotoa. 

Hsmrr  Caaor  UauoK,  A.. 

United  Statm  tenctor. 
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OV  TH  OMIIIU  Wtk' 

March  24  (UgUMtm  4la»  of 
Friday.  March  18},194$ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  BBftaimous  coojent  to  have  printed 
M  th*  AppeiwttT  of  the  RacoKo  an  edito- 
rial poMWied  in  the  Arkansas  Donocrat 
of  March  17.  and  I  call  R  cupsekOly  to 
the  attention  of  some  of  1117  northern 
frtends. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoai), 
t  follows : 

TM  •OSTOW.  KOT  TMB  SOOTH 

Tov>t  r««d  th*  pitiful  nevs  stories  out  of 
about  tta*  13-year-otd  boy  wh(Me 
had  tmprtaaiMd  him  in  the  hooM 
babfbood,  baeatae  of  her  own  lecrct 
■tn.  It  is  a  tlUng  ttat  vooid  move  &ny  heart 
HOC  acttiany  pdrttsd. 

Apparently  the  youngster  la  bright,  quick 
to  laam.  and  affactlonate  to  a  dafrw  which 
tooebM  an  arouad  him.  Bow  bla  motbar 
eooM  batr*  traafeid  feim  ao  is  a  mystery 
which  paasas  aadanlaiidtBg. 

If  the  like  had  happened  in  Arkanaas.  the 
kUooal  preaa  of  the  Itorth  woxild  be 
op  Ita  handa  In  ploua  horror.  It 
WQVld  have  sdttnrlanBsd  on  our  backward- 
■ass  In  a  Btjrla  scibsrty  colored  by  mla- 
tvpMtad  Btatlstles.  hMMBy  shows,  and  an- 
etsBt  aiTtha.  R  wooM  has*  ran  pictures  of 
share-cropper  cabtna,  which,  howerer  shabby 
I.  are  at  least  out  In  the  elean  air. 
preferable  to  a  big  city's  unsunaad, 
fiuwiy  alwas. 

WeO.  let's  not  Jodge  tbe  Horth  by  Its  scav- 
enger pubncatlona.  It  has  lota  of  good  peo- 
plc-^wttncss  the  Republican  backing  given 
onr  southern  boys  is  the  Senate  on  the  fill- 
So  let  us  J^idge  this  Bocton 

•y. 
a  few  penooa  |st  atraasriy. 
twtsted  In  thetr  SMotlonB.  Ttet 
mmmm  to  have  been  what  happened  to  this 
BoeScai  aaother.  Be  was  a  wise  man  who 
said :  *Tb  know  all  Is  to  forglre  all." 


IsiproTemeDt  of  InterfoTertmieBUl 
Reialioas 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 


n  THX  8XNATI  OP  THZ  UNTTSD  STATES 

Thursdav.  March  24  Ufffitimttm  day  of 
Friday.  March  It).  tH§ 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr  President, 
•a  ema  at  the  sponaors  of  Senate  biU  810, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  laprore- 
ment  of  IntergovcnuBentaJ  rdattons.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  two  adl- 
torials.  one  eoUtled  '"Hie  Mayors  and 
pabnahed  In  the  New  York 
of  March  23.  IM0.  asd  the  other 
ig  Scad."  pofallahed  la 
Newark  E\'enlng  News  of  March  23, 


Thara 
war* 
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bi  tnf  no  objection,  the  edttortala 
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tm  NroMlTs 


MATOas   ANO  MOWaT 

■tales  Conference  of  Ifttyon, 

Washington,  has  heard  an  un* 

list  of  speakers.  Includ* 

t  and  some  elder  statesmen. 

have  been  brought  up  to  date 

and     national     Issues. 

inevitably,    however,    the    talk 

around  to  the  painful  subject 

taxes. 

certain   large,   key  problems, 
be  dealt  with  wisely  on  the 
we  think  there  Is  a  growing  and 
«ndency  to  question  the  wisdom 
municipal    problems    to    State 
solution,  and  for  the  States  and 
to  go  to  Washington.    The  cxir- 
of  the  New  York  Legislature 
view,  for  there  has  been  a  no- 
afc^itentlon   from   wholesale,  undis- 
demands  upon  the  State  treaa- 
Elsenhower     and     Bernard 
advised  the  mayors  in  Washing- 
depending  too  much  on  the  Fed- 
"Rverybody  wants  to  lean 
Central    Government."    said    Mr. 
who  is  the  Government  to  lean 
people?"     General    Eisenhower 
upon  the  temptation   to   "pass 
to  the  Federal  Govern- 
thereby  they   (local  officials) 
necessity  of  levying  locally  un- 
whlch  may  be  hard  to  explain 


"but 
th! 


unu  Bcess&rily 
because 


various 


rou  [hi 


Curoptan 


dovn 


tan;  1 


IPtum  the 


factors  are  at  work  which 
too  sweeping  a  generalization, 
to  note  that  as  a  rule  the  far- 
gets  from  the  people  the 
tax  increase.    Federal  tax  coUec- 
from    W^OO.OOO.OOO    in    1929    to 
)00    in    1948;    States'    tax   collec- 
n  that  period  from  12.000,000,000 
.900000.000,  while  local  tax  coi- 
lijcreased     from     $4,800,000,000     In 
y  $6,000,000,000  In  1948.  Every, 
kware  to  what  extent  the  military 
recovery  budget  accounts  for 
Government  s   heavy   demands 
Tet.  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
75  cents  of  every  tax  dollar, 
where  economies  must  be  made 
to  return  any  substantial  benefit 
taxp  lyer. 

prob  em  of  overlapping  taxes  will  not 

u:  1  til  it  is  approached  on  a  national 

Washington,  the  States  and  ciUes 

together.     President  TTuman 

the  mayors'  conference  the  good 

the   Secretary    of   the   Treasury 

1  avlte  State  and  city  officials  to 

ilzn  and  other  Federal  officials  to 

to  bring  some  order  out 

e  in  the  field  of  taxation  and 


taxp  ayer. 
taElng 


pi  ogram 


re  atlons. 


not  be  easy.    The  Federal  Oov- 

reached   more  and  more  into 

meanwhile  two- thirds  of  the 

taken  up  the  Income  tax,  and 

idcreaalttgly  adopting  it  or  the  pay 

30  Federal  Government  has  not 

nample  to  the  States,  either  in 


turn 
fit  Id; 


of  taxation  or  ocoBomy  of  aptx*' 

twit,  to  a  oortaln  extent.  States 
unfairly  become  the  whipping 

?ubllc  because  of  Federal  exurav- 
taxpayer  will  feel  mure  llber> 
to  his  State  and  city  govern- 
the  costliness  of   the  Vsderal 

t  Is  reduced. 


•He 


Mewark  evening  News  of  March 

aa,  IMS] 


to  end  duplication  of  taxes 
Stale,    and    municipal   govern- 


mtnts,  tn  whloh  none  haa  bsan  mora 
MM  Ikan  Oovernor  Oriaeoll,  la  bsf tuntnf 
IS  ahvw  rosMiu, 

tn  his  apeerh  ymiterday  baKcM  Hit  Uallad 
■tatas  conference  af  mayoia,  Pr«iMM%  Tm- 
man  anno\ineed  that  the  Iwsiari  of  tha 
Treasury  will  s«M)n  mU  a  eoafarvnoe  to  woik 
toward  a  profram  for  action  In  this  field. 

Mr  Truman  admits  thnt  fttuincirtl  rflatlons 
among  cities,  States,  and  the  Federal  Gov. 
ernment  are  a  tatigle  and  that  bringing  some 
order  out  of  It  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
first  steps  toward  solving  local  government 
problems. 

That's  what  governors  have  been  saying 
for  years.  Mr.  Drlscoll  has  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  Federal  encroachment  on  State 
revenue  sources,  notably  its  taxation  of  gas- 
oline and  alcoholic  beverages.  In  addition, 
there  are  num«^us  excises  on  nonluxury 
Items  which  duplicate  local  sales  taaes. 
Governor  Drlscoll  has  argued  the  States'  case 
In  Washington  conferences  and  referred  to 
the  problem  at  his  recent  meeting  with  the 
President.    Apparently  Mr.  Truman  listened. 

On  other  matters.  President  Truman  tc^ 
the  mayors  little  that  they  didn't  already 
know.  Undoubtedly  they  were  pleased  by  his 
statement  that  they  represented  the  form 
of  democratic  self-government  which  Is 
closest  to  the  people.  They  are  fond  of  say- 
ing that  themselves.  Then  the  President  told 
them  that  the  Federal  housing  program, 
when  adopted,  would  increase  their  responsi- 
bilities. He  reminded  them  that  early  fail- 
ure to  regulate  urban  growth  has  created 
slums  which  must  be  eradicated,  and  mani- 
fold problems  which  can  be  solved  only  at 
great  expense.  He  admitted  their  revenues 
are  insulBclent  to  meet  all  the  demands  on 
them.  It  was  a  familiar  catalog  of  city  ball 
difficulties. 

But  all  this  was  less  Important  than  the 
promise  of  an  effort  to  redraw  the  lines  of 
tax  areas.  He  nailed  the  promise  down  with 
this  statement: 

"Back  In  1928  when  I  was  an  executive 
officer  In  the  blggeet  county  In  Missouri.  I 
wrote  an  essay  on  tax  distribution  between 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
I  reread  It  the  other  day  and  it's  Just  as  good 
now  as  It  was  then." 

Perhaps  hell  let  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Treasury  have  a  eopy. 


The  Nortii  Adantic  Security  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursd&y,  March  24  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricohd  an  article  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Security  Pact,  written 
by  George  Soicolsky  and  published  in  tha 
Washington  Times- Herald  of  March  23. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcobd, 
as  follows: 


OATS 

(By  George  SokoIsky> 
Tlie  Horth  Atlantic  Pact,  like  all  othjer 
treaties.  Is  only  as  strong  and  effective  as  the 
nations  which  accept  It.  This  Is  a  mlUtary 
offensive-defensive  alliance  designed  to  pro- 
duce unity  In  war  and  tn  the  preparation  for 
war.  It  rests  on  the  broad  base  of  American 
aid  $0  western  ITurnpo  nwriatsij  and  mili- 
tary aid. 
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Western  Euroaa  la  a  sMaU, 
lAtai  aiaa  o(  about  »o.QOSjOM  jifU  astS 
ttieliiiM  wiMt  In  our  civiliaaMM  baa  mm 
«e  ta  Icnown  ai  tha  prtaeipal  countries  on 
aarth. 

Thay  havt  fiammi  tha  win—  or  our 
tMMa  and  a  rtaniiirg  of  liTtag  M^^er  than 
all  othar  paoplaa  aaia|>t  tbe  United  Sutes, 
whkh  is  eooaposed  principaUy  ot  Burapaans 
who  mlgratod  from  lurope  to  AoMrtea. 

Although  we  speak  of  a  Kuropoan  clTUlaa- 
tlon.  1.000  years  of  history  haee  broken  Eu- 
rope into  a  large  number  of  small  countries. 
Monoaaleally  dependent  upon  each  other. 

ffenm  the  Ume  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
nrasant  day.  two  conflicting  movement«  have 
be«Ei  apparent  in  Siurope.  namely,  a  move- 
ment to  build  a  universal  western  European 
state  and  a  movement  for  the  breaking  up 
of  western  E^irope  Into  small  nationalistic 
units. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Napoleon,  and 
Hitler  represent  three  phase  of  one  side  of 
the  paradox;  the  wars  and  revolutions  since 
1815  represent  the  nationalistic  effort. 

The  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations  mark  the  most  current  attempt  to 
merge  these  conflicting  ideas  Into  a  workable 
unity.     The  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  another 

^r  purposes  cf  unity,  no  western  Euro- 
pean nation  may  remaui  out  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  if  it  is  to  succeed  at  all.  That 
means  that  Spain.  Eire,  and  Sweden  must  be 
In  It. 

In  fact,  the  pact  would  be  strengthened 
if  the  coxmtrles  that  seceded  from  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  were  in  It. 

Perhaps  the  problem  might  be  stated  this 
way:  The  current  stniggle  In  Europe  Is  be- 
twacn  ChrlBtlanlry  and  Marxism. 

The  power  of  Marxism  Is  symbolized  by 
Soviet  Rviasia.  a  universal  state  of  500,000.- 
000  or  «X),000.000  people,  ranging  from  the 
Elbe  in  Europe  to  the  Pacific  on  the  edge  of 
Asia,  most  of  whom  have  been  conquered 
and  are.  in  effect,  enslaved. 

The  power  of  Christianity  Is  s3rmboUaed 
by  the  free  countries  of  western  Europe. 
North  and  South  America,  and  the  English- 
speaking  British  dominions. 

Mwrrian  countries  reject  western  civlUaa- 
tlon  m  Its  economic  social,  and  theological 
manifestations. 

The  impact  of  such  a  departure  from  5,000 
years  of  htmian  development  on  so  vast  a 
scale  Is  disturbing  human  relationships  be- 
yond anything  that  has  ever  before  been 
experienced  in  human  history. 

It  is  possible  that  the  conflict  of  ideas 
and  »<t"if  can  only  be  reaolved  by  war.  The 
North  Atlantic  Pact  is  designed  to  meet 
that  situation. 

The  theoretical  essence  of  the  pact  ap- 
pears in  this  sentence: 

"They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the 
freedom,  common  heritage  and  civUlxation 
cf  their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  denuxracy.  Individual  liberty,  and  the 
rule  of  law." 

This  clearly  is  anti-Marxian  and  leaves  no 
loopholes.  Communist  Bxis&ia  cannot  safe- 
guard freedom  because  it  rejects  freedom. 
It  cannot  associate  Itself  with  democracy 
or  IndMdVal  llboty  because  both  are  ab- 
horrent to  Marxians. 

Article  6  contains  the  effective  heart  of 
the  pact: 

"The  parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  tlwm  all." 

This  article  conflicts  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Constlmtlon 
grants  to  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war. 
Witen  the  Senate  shall  have  raUfled  this 

paot.  war  becomas  aotomatic.  

Should,  for  Instance,  a  Communist  eoon- 
try  attempt  to  aelae  Algeria,  a  Ptmch  ootaay. 
tbe  United  States  would  sxitoBMillaaBy  fea  at 
war.  no  matter  what  the  clteanHaaaea. 

There  are  two  ways  of  arguing  about  this: 
Oam  is  that  we  sbaU  have  to  go  to  war  any- 
We  entarad  World  War  I  because  Oraat 


by  the  rlMof  mmm 
of  Owany;  wa  tatsrad  Worl4  War  &  tor 
tha  MM 
Ob  tte 
that  a  iraaty  «i|M  wm  to 
stttutioB.  My  ittMa  la  that  tha  paat  wui 
be  rstaftod  evaa  tboogh  t»  tmrnda  the  Con- 
iUtutlon— and  that  wUl  ba  another  milsstooa 
«a  the  path  of  alterlag  our  form  of  govera- 
BMOt  by  a  whittUag-away  procasa. 


Local  Rent  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PKNNSTLVAifIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  therein  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  dated  March  24,  1949: 
Matobs  DaironKCE  Locai.  Rxirr  Btn.x — Tbxt 

Sat  Cmsa  ahb  Statxs  Lack  Adeqcatx  Ma- 

CHIWEKT   To    AoailNISTES    COIfTKCLS 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
adjourned  a  3-day  meeting  here  today  after 
the  municipal  leaders  endorsed  several  points 
in  President  Tniman's  leglslstive  program. 
Including  extended  and  strmgthened  Federal 
rent  controls. 

In  their  resolution  the  mayors  recom- 
tnended  that  Congress  extend,  strmgthen. 
and  Improve  >^j«t.ii\g  rent-control  laws  un- 
til the  present  housing  shortage  is  alleviated. 

MACaZHSST   HELD  IKAOEQOAIS 

The  resolution  called  Congress  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  State  and  munic- 
ipal governments  are  ill -equipped  to  admin- 
ister rent  controls  in  a  form  which  would 
give  adeqtiate  protection  to  the  people  of 
our  cities,  and  any  such  provisions  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 


Cml-Ri^ts  FUibaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or  psmi8Ti.vA>nA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSKUSSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  tti  the  Appendix  of  the  RkC(»D 
the  foDUvtas  editorial  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  of  March  21.  1949. 
This  short  editorial  on  the  recent  fili- 
buster fight  puts  the  blame  where  it 
rightfully  belongs. 

UUBIUUB  wotnuB 

Partisan  blowing  In  the  wake  of  the  recent 
fillbiister  is  almost  as  noxious  as  the  big 
wind  Itself.  Truman  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans are  engaged  In  a  futile  debate  as  to 
who  came  off  with  the  honors.  It  seems  to 
us  a  boUow  argument. 

Certainly  the  Truman  Democrats  lost  the 
flll^nistfT  fight.  Tlie  victory,  if  It  may  he 
callsd  that,  went  to  the  southeii  Democrats, 
who  succeeded  in  sidetracking  the  President's 
civU-rlghta  program  for  tbe  time  being  if 
not  for  this  sssakm  of  Congress. 

Iliey  would  not  have  succeeded  to  the  ex- 
tent they  did.  however,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  coalition  they  were  able  to  form  with 
many  byjtocrltical  Republicans  who  pretend- 


ad  to  appaaa  iha  titbusur  tuxd  staad  tar 
aivtl>rt|hta  lumatlan. 

The  turning  point  la  tha  a^BkUSMaMaa^ 
^"""^  ?g  /***>'  ^'^  iMay  ram  aa<  yt» 

Barkiay  rulad  that  alottm  o*  a  aMllaa  taMM 
be  ittfofead  hf  a  iwo-ihMi  vota  at  ifeaaa 
prownt.  Bad  tha  Bopwhltcant  backed  Tru- 
asaa  DMBoerats  on  that  ruling,  the  filibuster 
oould  have  boon  halted  and  nilss  llmltlnt 
debate  could  have  been  chancMt  as  tha  ad- 
ministration proposed.  Then  thsrs  would 
have  been  some  chance  for  dvU-rlghts  Isgls- 
laUon. 

But  23  Republicans  chose  to  sUy  with 
southern  Democrats  to  uiacrola  Mr.  Berkley 
by  5  votes  and  continue  tUs  flSboster.  The 
result  was  that  the  southerners  aaie  able 
to  force  a  compromise  giving  them  a  strong- 
er position  than  they  wotild  have  enjoyed 
had  the  Republicans  gone  along  with  tho 
Truman  Donocrats. 

Thus  23  Bepablicans  must  share  wltlt 
southern  Demoente  the  onus  for  deferring 
dvU-rlghts  legislation.  But  there  is  a  Mg 
difference  between  them.  The  southerners 
never  sought  to  deceive  anyone  as  to  where 
they  stood.  Now  the  Republican  challenge 
to  the  administration  to  bring  on  civU- 
rlghts  legislation  has  the  unmistakable  ring 
of  hypocrisy. 


New  Jersey  Cvil-Rtsbts  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  irrw  jesszt 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BffiPRESENTAITVEa 

Thursday,  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Bfr.  Speaker,  sup- 
porters of  civil-rights  legislation  who  are 
disheartened  over  the  recent  bitter  Sen- 
ate filibuster  may  be  encoursiged  by  the 
fact  that  during  tbe  same  period  the  New 
Jersey  Senate  unanimously  passed  a 
civil-rights  bill  with  the  most  ISbaal  i»x>- 
visions  in  the  Nation. 

This  bill.  A65,  was  sponsored  by  As- 
semblywoman Grace  M.  Freeman,  of 
East  Orange,  in  the  Eleventh  C«igres- 
sional  District,  and  its  passage  climaxed 
a  long  and  valiant  stnmle  by  her  to  ob- 
tain the  enactment  of  civil-rlgbts  legis- 
lation In  the  State.  For  every  reason  of 
decmcy,  fair  play,  and  democratic 
ideals,  racial  discrimination  should  be 
eradicated.  To  discriminate  against  an 
individual  because  of  race  or  color  is  to 
deny  the  fatherhood  of  God.  the  creator 
of  all  mankind.  The  Freeman  bill  im- 
plements tJie  noble  concept  of  the  found- 
ers of  American  democracy  that  men 
are  created  equal,  with  equal  rights  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Following  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seldon 
M.  Kruger,  president  of  the  Jewish 
Youth  Council  of  Essex  Ck)imty.  which 
supported  the  Freeman  bill.  Also  in- 
cluded is  an  article  from  the  Jewish  News 
of  Essex  County  of  March  4  concerning 
the  1111  lotaMnn  of  a  scroll  to  Miss  Free- 
man by  iiii  mhr  1  of  the  council: 
Jrwxaa  Tocth  CoirwLiL 

or  BssBX  CuiUifi, 
jriiwar*.  m.  J^  MscJt  17.  2M9. 
Hon.  Hugh  Aoixunszo, 

House  Cffiee  BuHding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DSAB  BaMHOVXazivx:  Aasemblywaaoan 
Grace  Freeman  on  February  27.  1949,  ad- 
dressed the  general  assembly  of  the  Jewlslx 


t      "«i 
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'Tf  w«  are  to  b*««  InMaaatlcmaJ  peace,  va 
flxst  bare  national  paaca."  ICaa  Free- 
aaltf.    "We  are  spendlag  mflTlona  on  tba 
aojaaij  plaa  to  taaatl  other  na- 
form  or  intarwafit.  TbMvalook 
ovn  bafCkyard  and  find  we  are  fre- 
Bot  praettclnc  what  ve  are  trying  to 


I  deep^  resent  th«  tmwarranted  Insults 
which  cerlaln  Members  of  this  House  on 
jCMt c rd  1 J Jl '  rr rt r rl  against  the  American 
legion,  vuch  is  compoaed  of  over  2.000,- 

\  patriope  American  veterans  of  World 
World  War  n.  who  have 
ttftelr  devotion  to  God  and  coun- 
ho  have  for  the  past  30  years 
rendered   oyal.  untiring  service  to  their 
coinawinly.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Spi  aker  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
tor  Memlers  of  this  House  who  have 
for  (  very  needless  expenditure  pro- 
by  the  great  spenders  in  power, 
now  to  he  kr  those  same  Members  rise  on 
this  floor  and  say  we  cannot  sifford  to 
pension  (tur  old  soldiers.  Now  I  ask 
them  just  when  did  they  begin  worrying 
about  th :  financial  condition  of  the 
UbJted  I  tates  Treasury?  You  have 
heard  a  n  lunber  of  these  recUess  spend- 
ers here  accuse  me.  even  insult  me.  for 
opposing  ra^piertg  for  great  sums  of  the 
taxpayers  maney,  which  in  my  studied 
opinion  \  tnild  be  wasted,  but  no  man 
will  ever  have  cause  to  say  I  brought 
the  prun  ng  ax  of  economy  down  hard 
on  Vetera  is,  especially  our  disabled  vet- 
erans an  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased ve  erans  or  the  old  soldiers  of  any 
war. 

Our  Na  ion  has  always  given  fair  treat- 
ment to  ts  fighting  defenders  and  be- 
cause of  that  our  i)eacetime  volunteer 
system  hi  is  worked  wonders  in  times  of 
emergenc  k.  Bfany  nations  of  the  world 
whose  ve  erans  were  not  fairly  treated 
were  fore  ;d  to  maintain  a  great  standing 
army  by  he  compulsory  sj^tem  at  stag- 
gering cott  compared  to  our  traditional 
system. 

The  flture  welfare  of  America  can 
best  be  sc  rved  by  giving  old  soldiers  their 
iuaidoea 
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Speaker. 


N. JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

HOUBX  OF  BIPBESENTATTVES 


T  inrsdaif.  March  24.  1949 
Mr.     BSfRNES     of     Wisconsin.       Mr. 


3n  March  7. 1  introduced  a  bill. 


H.  R.  327:  ,  which  has  as  its  Utle:  "A  bill 


Vctcraas'P 


XTHtBION  OF  BIMARK8 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  tom/k 

KtcaM  or  ■■fiBii'i  I Anvp 
Thursdag.  March  24.  I90 

Mr    JENSEN     Mr    Speaker,   at   tbe 
of  my  remarks  I  want  to  say  Uiat 


e  the  effect  of  double  taxation 
of  corporate  income  by  allowing  a  lim- 
ited cred  b  against  tbe  income  tax  of  the 
shareboli  er  receiving  dividends." 

The  ge  leral  effect  of  H.  R.  3272  is  to 
provide  a  tax-credit  equivalent  to  20  per- 
cent of  tt  e  amount  of  dividends  received 
by  indlvlc  uals  in  determining  Federal  in- 
come tax  'S.  The  tax  credit  is.  however, 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  $400  in  the  case 
of  a  Joint  rctttm  by  husband  and  wife,  a 


n  mmarried  individual,  or  a 
retVD  bylan  estate  or  tnist.  In  the  case 
of  a  sepirate  return  by  a  mnrried  in- 
dividual, the  amount  of  the  credit  is 
limited  U   1200. 

The  fei  leral  purpose  of  the  legislation 
ts  threefc  d:  First,  to  mitigate  the  effect 
of  preaen  laws  taxing  dividends  In  the 
hands  of  individual  shareholders  when 


such  Income  has  already  been  taxed  In 
the  hands  of  the  corporation. 

Second.  To  open  up  a  reservoir  of 
equity  capital. 

ThinL  To  encourage  an  Interest  and 
participation  by  lower  and  middle  In- 
come groups  in  American  business  enter- 
prise. 

In  spite  of  the  Inequities  involved.  It 
seems  quite  apparent  that  the  complete 
eliminaticm  of  double  taxation  of  corpo- 
rate dividends  is  not  a  pos.sibility  at  the 
present  time.  This  situation  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  recognition  of  the  loss  of 
revenue  Involved  as  well  as  to  political 
con^ideralions.  House  bill  3272  is,  there- 
fore, designed  only  as  a  step  toward  miti- 
gating the  effect  of  double  taxation. 

The  20-percent  credit  is  used  because 
It  approximates  the  present  effective 
corporate  tax  rate  of  21  percent  on  the 
first  $5.C03  of  taxable  Income.  It  also 
approximates  the  first  bracket  of  indi- 
vidual taxes.  Justification,  therefore, 
can  be  based  on  the  theory  that  the  cor- 
poration has  already  paid  a  tax  in  excess 
of  20  percent  and  also  in  excess  of  the 
first  bracket  rate  on  individual  incomes. 
Section  36  (a)  is  in  keeping  with  this 
theory.  The  fact  that  the  20-percent 
figure  lends  itself  to  simple  calculation 
is  a  third  factor. 

Since  the  20-percent  figure  represents 
an  amount  slightly  in  excess  of  the  first 
bracket  individual  tax  rate,  provision  is 
made  In  the  bill  so  that  the  credit  will  in 
no  case  be  greater  than  the  total  tax  due. 
(See  section  36  (b)  (2)  and  (3).)  This 
will  avoid  refunds  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ference between  the  20-percent  tax  credit 
and  the  first  bracket  tax  rate. 

As  a  practical  matter.  It  Is  highly  prob- 
able that  any  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  adjustments  in  this  field  of 
taxation  must  be  limited  to  an  amount 
that  can  be  offset  by  a  reasonable  in- 
ereaae  at  some  other  point.  House  bill 
9375  limits  the  application  to  dividends 
up  to  $2,000  per  year,  and  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue with  such  a  limitation  Is  estimated 
at  $605,000,000.  This  loss  can  be  re- 
covered by  a  2-percent  increase  in  the 
corporate  surtax  rate.  An  increase  in 
corporate  rates  by  more  than  2  percent 
might  well  produce  results  which  would 
more  than  offset  the  anticipated  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  dividend-received 
credit.  This  has  dictated  the  limitation 
established  in  the  bilL 

The  amount  of  credit  is  limited  to  $200 
In  the  case  of  separate  returns  by  mar- 
ried individuals  In  keeping  with  those 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948 
devoted  to  the  geographical  equalization 
of  individual  income  taxes.  The  divi- 
dend-received credit  is  thus  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  the  deduction  for  unusual 
medical  expense. 

There  are  many  and  varied  proposals 
designed  to  elimmate,  mitigate  or  shift 
the  burden  of  double  taxation  of  corpo- 
rate dividends.  One  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantacee  of  that  proposed  by  H.  R.  3272 
is  its  adBBinistratlve  simplicity.  It  is 
easily  understood  and  should  raise  no 
raal  administrative  problems. 

The  procedure  would  be  thus:  The 
stockholder  would  mclude  his  drvidends 


in  his  taxable  Income.  After  computing 
liis  tax,  he  would  take  a  credit  on  ac- 
count of  the  tax  paid  by  the  corporation 
with  respect  to  his  dividends  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $400.  This  credit  would  be 
calculated  by  multiplying  his  dividends 
by  20  percent. 

An  important  consideration  is  the  need 
for  opening  up  a  source  of  equity  capital. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  a 
great  need  today  for  a  source  of  equity 
capital  for  businesses,  large  and  small. 
The  present  state  of  the  stock  market  is 
evidence  of  this  need.  As  pointed  cut 
recently  by  William  Miller  in  Life  maga- 
zine, many  companies  today  are  worth 
more  dead  tlian  alive  because  former 
customers  for  stock  no  longer  have 
money  to  invest.  So  far  as  small-busi- 
ness enterprises  are  concerned,  the  sit- 
uation is  even  more  acute.  Today,  the 
smaller  the  business,  the  harder  it  is  to 
get  equity  funds.  If  the  American  econ- 
omy is  to  expand,  and  aU  agree  it  must 
if  the  Nation  is  to  meet  the  huge  politi- 
cal and  economic  demands  upon  it,  in- 
testment  capital  must  be  found  for  the 
expansion  of  present  productive  facili- 
ties and  the  creation  of  new  industry. 
Tbe  present  tendency  to  shift  from 
equity  financing  to  debt  financing  has 
the  effect  of  aggravating  economic  in- 
stability. 

Seme  47.000.000  individual  income-tax 
retiims  are  expected  for  1948.  Forty- 
five  milUon  will  appear  in  the  income 
brackets  of  $5,000  per  year  or  less.  An 
additional  one  and  a  half  million  will 
appear  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  year 
bracket.  It  is  estimated  that  of  a  total 
personal  income  (after  deductions  but 
before  exemptions  •  of  $138,000,000,000, 
about  $120,000,000,000  will  be  accounted 
for  by  persons  in  the  brackets  of  $10,000 
or  less  per  year.  This  group  will  receive 
better  than  86  percent  of  the  net  taxable 
income  of  individuals.  Here  then  are  the 
people  who  must  be  reUed  upon  to  supply 
the  investment  capital  that  is  so  badly 
needed.  H.  R.  3272,  by  reducing  the  tax 
discrimination  against  equity  financing. 
will  lend  material  encouragement  to  the 
investment  of  this  reservoir  of  American 
capital  in  business  enterprise. 

The  proposal  will  make  possible  a  re- 
turn to  equity  financing.  It  will  be  of 
particular  assistance  to  small  and  new 
bnteesses  in  obtaining  capital. 

Investment  by  the  low-  and  middle-in- 
come groups  in  the  future  of  American 
business  will  be  the  greatest  poasttiir  in- 
surance for  the  continuance  of  American 
economic  and  poMtical  institutions.  As 
the  number  of  people  who  own  a  stake 
in  corporate  enterprise  increases,  the 
number  of  people  who  want  business  to 
flourish  and  prosper  will  increase.  They 
will  want  to  maintain  a  pohtical  and 
economic  environment  in  which  it  Is  pos- 
8U}le  for  business  to  prosper. 

The  effectiveness  of  attacks  upon  busi- 
ness profits  which  have  produced  social- 
ism and  semiaoGialism  in  other  coun- 
tries would  be  lessened. 

What  we  need  today  are  many  new 
small  capitalists,  people  drawing  divi- 
dends as  well  as  wages.  That  is  an  ob- 
jective of  H.  R.  3272. 


Veteracs'  Pecsbns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  nxmois 
E7  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEHTATIVEa 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

!4r.  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rrcord,  I  include  a  letter  to  the 
editor  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  Tuesday,  March  22,  1949: 

LEGIONJfAntl    THTtnSS    MAJORITT    OF    VrtS    AIS 

ACAXmr  nrfsioN 

I  am  an  active  ineinb«  of  Broadview  Pest. 
No.  626.  American  Legion  cf  BroedTlew,  HI., 
and  wisb  to  go  on  record  as  vigorously  oppos- 
ing the  vet«ans'  pension  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  Congreaa  and  supposedly  backed 
soLdly  by  the  American  Legion. 

Tne  national  office  of  the  l^egion  Is  malting 
many  public  utterances  that  are  not  only 
misleading,  but  somewhat  tainted  with  un- 
truths. 

To  say  the  American  Legion,  2,800,000 
strong,  is  100  percent  for  the  pension  is  an 
obvious  bit  of  imagination.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  the  rank  and  fUe  In  the  Individual 
pests  were  never  pcUed  to  determine  exactly 
how  they  felt  about  this  f90-a-month  hand- 
out at  the  age  of  63  to  every  honorably  dis- 
charged vet  with,  at  least  90  days'  aervlce. 
This  bonanza  was  high -pressured  throiigh 
the  national  convention  at  Miami  last  fail  by 
the  potent  old  guard  and  was  not  given  a 
fair  and  open  hearing  before  the  general 
Legion  membership  at  the  post  level. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  free  vote  would 
be  taken  within  ♦he  Legion  Itself,  on  this 
pensioa  blU  that  our  arganmtlon  is  sup- 
posedly supportlag.  tbe  majority  of  L«gl<»i- 
naires  wotild  vote  against  it.  Opposition  is 
especially  strong  in  the  ranks  of  World  War  II 
veterans  although  I  have  talked  to  many 
Wor'd  War  I  vets  who  also  realise  this  pro- 
gram is  sheer  nonsense. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  philosophy 
sweeping  our  country — ono  ttist  Is  a  ooraplfte 
about-face  from  the  Auiaikin  ifBtciu  M  es- 
tablished by  our  forefathers.  This  philoso- 
phy of  "let  Uncle  Sam  take  care  of  me"  seems 
to  have  Invaded  the  smoke-filled  room  of  the 
tcp  T.«gif«n  brass  when  they  designed  this 
Christmas-tree  handout  bill. 

To  disabled  veterans  of  all  wars  and  to 
those  needy  famiUes  whose  living  has  been 
curtailed  becaxise  of  war  casualties,  I  say. 
give  them  help  and  more  help,  but  to  give 
every  GI  of  both  wars  $90  a  month  when  he 
reaches  65  untU  he  dies,  as  a  reward  for  f alth- 
fiil  service  to  his  country  when  she  waa  in 
trouble.  I  state  Is  not  only  discrlminaKMT. 
but  entirely  undemocratic. 

We  Legl«nnatres  should  never  forget  that 
we  are  cltlzana  ot  tbe  Ratten  HaH  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Ameicaa  Lcgitan  wecaaO.  And 
that  goes  for  the  top  brass  too. 

GnJHBT  J.  licEWBX. 


Vetera«»*  Pension  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  FBtltSTLVAirU 

Ef  THE  HOL^SK  OF  RKPRKS2NTATi V  Ed 

Thursday,  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 


clude an  edit(M-ial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  24. 1949.  entitled  'About- 
Face  in  the  House": 

aauT-whcz  m  tbz  boi»s 
No  medal  tea  courageous  conduct  und«r 
lire  will  be  pinned  en  the  collective  chest  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  its  perform- 
ance of  the  last  2  days  on  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion bill.  So  long  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  could  vote  tbsir  own  eoavlcfetona  on 
a  secret  ballot,  so  Icog  as  no  one  was  there 
with  pencil  and  pad  to  take  down  their 
names,  they  showed  by  their  votes  that  they 
recogniaed  this  till  for  what  it  is :  a  proposed 
raid  on  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the 
tune  of  many  billions  of  dollars  and  the 
IntaedBction  of  a  new  kind  of  social-eecurity 
syrtMa  in  this  country,  under  which  war 
veterans  would  be  establislMd  as  a  ipsrtaHy 
favored  class  at  tbe  expense  of  tiie  rest  of 
the  American  community.  But  when  it 
came  to  a  recorded  vote  on  this  same  ques- 
tion, a  vote  taken  und&  the  watchful  eyes  of 
tbe  great  veterans'  organizations,  which,  to 
their  discredit,  have  lobbied  for  this  legisla- 
tion, these  same  gentlemen  ran  rapidly  for 
cover.  It  is  our  duty  to  repcrt  that  in  this 
face-at>out  the  Republicans,  who  have  so 
often  and  so  bravely  douitmced  the  pliilos- 
ophy  of  spend  and  spend  and  elect  and  elect, 
ran  even  faster  and  harder  than  the  D?mo- 
crats. 

The  veteran  of  either  World  War  wbo  was 
lnj\ired  or  disabled  in  war  service  deserves 
and  at  all  costs  should  have  the  generous 
and  unremitting  este  of  a  gratefiU  people 
and  their  riiiMiiimnnr  But  tliat  ts  not  tbe 
purpose  of  tbe  Iccialation  wlUch  the  Houw 
has  t>een  debating.  This  is.  instead,  a  plan 
to  pay  pensions  IndiaertaBinately  to  veterans. 
upon  their  reaching  a  fixed  age.  regardless  of 
whether  c»-  not  they  were  injured  or  disabled 
in  war  service  and  wbetber  or  not  they 
e\a  engaged  in  combat. 

Various  amendments,  aaoaawbal 
the  scope  of  the  bill  and  WMlueiog  tt>  tre- 
mendous cost,  have  now  been  adopted  t«m- 
ta lively.  But  the  bill  remains,  despite  these 
amendments,  special-interest  legislation, 
pure  and  simple.  A  final  vote  on  It  will  coma 
today.  We  shall  see  then  whether  the  bai- 
anoe  of  power  In  tba  Bouse  is  held  by 
who  will  vote  against  thair  own  convict 
because  they  haven't  courage  enough  to 
stand  up  for  them. 


Propaf  aada  and  the  Naboa's  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF  ooifirecncTJT 
IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday .  March  24  {legialmti9€  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Bir.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  article 
entitled  "Propaganda  and  the  Nation  s 
Health."  by  Marquis  Chllds.  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 
It  seems  to  me  to  contain  so  much  down- 
to-the-ground  common  sense  that  I  think 
tt  is  veil  worth  printing  in  the  Recobo. 

There  betas  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (Hxlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  foOows: 

ntavaa&asA  ass  tbs  saxsm's  woiltm 


(By  Marquis  Chllds) 
Tbe  most  effectlva  prapagaBda 
use  o\*er  and  over  again  ot  a  Csw 
Hitler  knew  that.    So  do  the  Russians  who 
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ft  prapacMkUata  wUl 

tbm  wliolt  qamttan 

ad  »  rotUe  aenae 

■n  be  doae.    Tbat  is  tiie  >snt- 

wlio  vockl   block   any   aocial 

Za  a  democracy  that  is 


••  tD 


Rifiilt 


EJtiEHHION  OP  RSMARKS 

or 

ROJI.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

BfTATTVlS 
thursday.  March  24.  1949 


Mr 

1  of  tb4 


^mI      "*  UamiaM 


Cnlted  ? 

tbe 


of  • 
tloa 


Today 
the 


Mr.  fl^eakn'.  on  page 
N«w  Orleans  Daily  8Ut«s  of 
March  21.  1945.  there  appears 
Dodce  in  a  tvo-column 


I  WS  COT 

D4:laratton  of  BOaum  Blghta  of  the 

TC^tiona  la  a  far -reaching  documect 

at  Which  you.  aa  an  Amerl- 

thlnk  about.     Tbe  flrat 

at  au  adttoKtala  on  thla 

mmmditagiaX 


itwpj*  •aTHTna 


m&ny  Members  of  the  Senate 
House  of  Representatives  re- 
eetwd  t^  following  letter  from  Judge 
Leander  H.  Perez,  one  of  LoaiiiaBa's  moat 
tfisdngi^lied  and  Influential  cltisens: 

XUlcoob.  La..  March  22.  1949. 
Dkmm  Shi:  The  Mew  Orleans  Daily  States 
vUl  putoii  Lh  a  series  of  about  seven  editorials 
analyitiifj  tlie  Unlranal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
and  bow  it  can  become  our 
'  l^w  as  part  of  a  plan  for  world-wide 
anrlallam. 


Sf  Uttle  has  been  publicized  about 
BocMTCIt's  works  in  this  mat- 
ulttaately  will  be  -i»ti— nt^  fo 
ior  approral.  these  arttdM  Aoold 
bsblgtily  tnfamuttary. 

Thcrcfo  «,  the  Hew  Orleans  Dally  State* 
wm  be  s(«it  you  diirlng  the  next  couple  of 
articles  win  be  aTailable 
itloc. 


ptttOe-bcalth  faeimtes.'* 


T^a^  feij  truly, 

L.  H  Pnix. 

Now  what  la  tMi  aU  about? 
It  ia  i  wot  what  many  of  as  in  this 
conatry  pave  bees  fifhttiv  for  a  long 


fli  htlng   simply  during   election 
perioda  iif  aa  effort  to  gamer  the  votes  of 

,  and  orgamza- 


Uooa. 

Not  fltKlIng  oo  the  eve  of  eleetkMis  In 
an  appea  to  tlie  hates,  prejudkaa.  and 
Uaa«< 

the  platform  of  the 
_  _      _  _  catch  phrases  and 

attracttiK  ««ida  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of 
!  a  elecUoQ. 
la  not,  about  that  at  all.  It  is 
about  SOI  aethlng  which  compels  us  to 
fight  day|  in  and  day  out.  It  is  about 
which  demands  our  full  atten- 
ttaa  at  ad  tiBMB.  It  is  about  sMMthtog 
which  stj-  kes  at  tl»  very  core,  the  very 


heart  of  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
Government  is  bullded. 

I  am  not  interested  about  what  names 
we  arc  called — Democrats,  good  or  bad. 
Dlxiecrats.  States'  Rightcrs.  or  what  not. 
I  am  interested  in  the  way  we  tiiinlt  and 
in  what  we  fight  for.  That  is  the  im- 
portant thing. 

The  trend  of  Government  today  has 
been  called  creeping  paralysis  by  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  creeping 
aoetaft'wn  by  the  chalrmaji  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Committee  which  op- 
poses this  administratian.  Regardless 
of  what  it  is  called  it  ia  deflaitely  a  trend 
away  from  what  most  of  us  believe  to  be 
tba  phtkaophy  upon  which  this  Nation 
waa  foonded  and  bullded.  That  la  Uie 
important  thing. 

It  is  tragic  tiaat  we  realize  otily  too  late 
what  has  happened. 

It  Is  because  we  do  not  want  that  to 
happen  now  that  this  matter  Is  bdlng 
brought  to  your  attenuon  in  this  manner. 
What  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  a 
laudable  and  sincere  effort  in  the  direc- 
tion of  humanity  is  in  reality  an  iasidious 
and  destnictive  force,  which,  in  the  ulti- 
mate, will  destroy  the  very  thing  we  seek 
to  preserve — our  American  way  of  life 
with  its  constitutional  guaranties  and 
protections  and  assurance  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
dividual States. 
Disaster  lurks  near  us. 
It  is  important  that  we  be  made  fully 
cognizant  of  that  impending  disaster. 

That  is  why  the  New  Orleans  States 
announces  its  series  of  editorials  on  the 
so-called  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
The  New  Orleans  States  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  great  newspapers.  It  looks  for- 
ward to  its  centennial  in  the  not  very 
distant  future.  It  has  a  record  in  the 
area  for  public  service  and  for  courage 
in  Journalism. 

It  was  my  privilege  at  one  time  to  be 
the  city  editor  of  this  newspaper.  I  came 
to  this  body  fran  the  city  desk  of  that 
newspaper. 

Since  my  political  baptism  I  have  not 
aiwaya  agreed  with  the  policy  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  in  its  local  political  affec- 
tions and  affliiations  but  I  have  never 
disagreed  in  its  approach  to  naticnud  and 
international  problems.  As  far  as  I 
know  we  have  been  in  almost  complete 
accord.  Our  Nation's  safety  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  a  tran^iitory 
local  political  condition  or  situation. 

The  New  Orleans  States  is  a  newspa- 
per of  great  influence  in  the  community. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating 
its  editor.  WUMam  H.  Pltzpatrick.  on  this 
editorla:  series.  It  is  Umely.  It  is  to  the 
point.  It  is  Important.  It  sounds  a 
warning  that  everyone  of  us  must  heed — 
lest  we  be  destroyed. 

It  la  of  more  than  passing  interest  that 
Judge  Perez  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  receive  the 
several  editions  of  the  New  Orleans 
States  in  which  'hese  editorials  appear. 
Here  again  la  a  splendid  example  of 
tha  aeciarity  of  ttat  MMlon  and  the  protec- 
tion of  oar  aecapCad  way  of  life,  rising 
above  all  other  considerations.  In  Lou- 
klaaa  Judge  Perez  Is  regarded,  and  justly 
to,  aa  tiK  posse-ssor  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
sourceful and  fertile  poMtical  brains  In 
the  State.    His  differences  with  th«  New 
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(Cleans  States  oo  k>cal  political  matters 
hare  been  shared  by  me  from  time  to 
tkBC.  Judge  Peres  is  a  strong  and  de- 
tenrdned  nan.  His  strength  of  eharae- 
ter  and  his  determination  to  carry  the 
fight  for  the  princlpiea  tn  wbkh  he  be- 
lieves is  evidenced  by  his  acUon  in  this 
fn^anr*  He  joins  bands  with  tbe  New 
Orleana  gtatn  in  bringing  la  the  attea- 
tioa  of  tbtt  dactad  represtulaifKfi  of  the 
people  at  this  country  the  dangers  which 
iwfc  at  o«r  side.  I  direct  your  atteatiop 
to  these  matters  in  order  to  LmjdMriii 
the  importance  of  this  fight  and  the  ad- 
visability of  reading  tbcsa  fdttarialfT. 

While  this  subject  matti-r  is  — miitiiu 
which  directs  itself  to  tbe  eODdafoB  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  nonetbeiess  Isaportaat 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  dliciiw  tba  iaraes 
tnvohred  but  I  do  urge  cacb  one  of  yaa  to 
not  only  read  but  clip  and  file  these  cdt- 
uriala. 

For  mjr  part  I  sbaL  do  more  than  bring 
tida  Battar  to  your  attention.  I  shall 
coUeet  these  New  Orleans  States  cdlto- 
riab  and  when  they  have  been  compieted 
I  shall  insert  tbem  hi  the  Rxcoas  in  order 
that  tbey  nay  bicomii  a  permanent  part 
of  this  Congma'  ddftsiatlena  and  rec- 
ords. I  want  tbem  to  bare  tiiat  degree  of 
penaanency  and  I  want  than  ta  rcsiatn 
at  an  times  avallaMe  to  those  wbo  aafght 
want  to  see  and  le&m  for  themselves. 

When  you  receive  your  copy  of  tbe  Kew 
Orleans  States  for  the  next  several  weeks 
turn  to  the  editorial  page  and  read  these 
enliglitening  editorials  on  the  "Deciara- 
ttan  of  human  rights'*  which  affect  each 
and  every  one  of  3fou  today  and  the  llres 
of  those  wiK)  are  yet  unbOTn. 


erat.  Nelson  G.  Kraschcl.  former  Demo- 
cratic Goremor  of  Iowa,  and  at  the 
time  ot  Ms  dettvery  he  was  the  General 
Agent  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnistra- 
ti<m  of  Omaha.  Nebra.^ka,  Without 
donbt  Governor  Kraschrt  was  the  only 
Democrat  in  high  poattioa,  in  either 
Nebraska  or  Iowa,  who  really  extended 
hiaHstf  to  beh)  President  Tnonan.  and 
the  Duumiatlc  ticket  in  the  faist  elec- 
tion, yet  strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  tn 
spite  of  Governor  Kraschel's  loyil,  un- 
selfish work  he  was  the  fh^t  fatality  of 
an  iTtrg^  aeonomy  plan,  and  was  re- 
lieved of  bia  position,  while  the  fawning 
Wedncadaar  Democrats  held  their  jobs. 
as  is  usaaMii  tbe  eaaa  to  paUHas^  so  that 
m  tbe  fatore.  I  gvess.  ttey  aHM  again 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  tbey  can 
grow  tato 


Meaniag  of  the  Ti 
of  tke  Democratic  Party — as4  tiie  Re- 
spoBsibiUty  of  the  Dcaaoaik  Party  ia 
GoTemaieaL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  (TSULUYAN 

or  KsaaAsKA 

IN  THE  HOCSB  OP  RXPRESKNTATTVBS 

rtaradag.  More*  24,  iM5 

Mr.   0*SULLIVAN.     Bir.  Speaker,  at 

this  time,  when  we  find  so  many  south- 
em  Democrats  joining  unboiy  hands 
with  II  iiaaMMiisilii  Bcpubbcans  to 
frustrate  and  defeat  ttie  program  as  ont- 
lined  hs  the  last  Democratic  NatiODal 
Platform,  and  presented  to  the  American 
people  so  forc^uHy  and  ably  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  It  might  n«t  be 
•"■^ii  to  pause  a  few  minimal 
stodc.  so  to  speak,  in  the  vato ' 
something  migtit  be  said  and  done  to 
tarinc  these  recaidtrMit  Southern  Dw>- 
erats  back  to  their  «b«bI  good  polttleal 
sense  and  action. 

In  an  effort  to  accomplish  thia  par- 
pose  I  wish  to  place  in  the  C< 
Rscoao     one     of     the     finest 
speeches  which  it  has  been  my 
to  listen  to  in  recent  years. 

This  speech  was  written  and  dehvered 
by  my  true  friend,  and  ever  loving  Demo- 
xcv— App. loa 


Men  who  are  not  a  credit 

to     eitber     party— mere 
opportunists. 

If  tbs  mr  Deal  has  Bade  any 
thus  far  tt  is  that  it  has  permitted  po- 
litically faitbleai  Demoersts  and  others  to 
ronatn  in  hii^  pf«T***«w*«  tn  and  out  of 
tbe  fiT*"hrf^  of  the  party,  and  on  oom- 
iiiirtssi.  and  other  important  plaeaa.  and 
has  dfaca«dcd  the  faiO^ul  for  tba  faith- 
less, pavsfw  again  that  the  move  yon  do 
for  a  piMieal  cause  the  less  is  thought  of 
you,  and  ttiat  right.  Uke  truth,  "ts  for- 
ever on  the  scaffold  and  wrong  forever  (m 
the  tlirone."  ^^ 

Hie  secoad  mistake  which  iMWilM!y  the 
Fair  Deal  Is  making  is  that  proposttions 
of  great  pith  and  nuaMBft  sometimes  do 
not  sasto  to  ha  Ibiiild  ^hmmh  sery  well 

Members  of  Congress,  wtio  are  anxious, 
ready,  and  wlUlng  to  be  cooperative  feel 
that  they  are  required  to  leave  the 
leaders  for  the  moment. 

By  way  of  «»«fp'*  tbe  Deaaocratic 
platform  caDcd  for  a  repsal  of  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine  and  up  comes  a  bill  to  not 
only  repeal  this  tax  but  to  permit  oleo- 
margarine to  be  colored  yellow,  as  most 
butter  is  coksred  now.  TWs  effort  to  do 
more  than  the  party  platform  reqmred 
has  been  very  had.  I  with  other  Demo- 
crats base  bacn  forced  to  be  against  this 
"ovtrflovkw  measure  plan"  for  the  rich 
and  powerful  foreign  and  domestic  oleo- 
margaitoe  manufacturers.  The  soath- 
o-n  Deaoocrats  and  administration  lead- 
ers are  for  permitting  oleomargarine  to  be 
colored  yeltow.  You  can  see  Qutte  readily 
that  I  mu:^  represent  the  people,  and  the 
real  interests  of  my  district  and  not  Eat- 
land's  Levar  Brothers  and  Unilever,  and 
others.  Oaiahn  is  one  of  the  hugcst  lat- 
ter producing  centers  in  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  ttie  world,  and  my 
district,  has  in  it  many  farmers  wl»  rely 
in  part  upon  milk  cows  for  their  liveli- 
hood. I  cannot  turn  my  people  down  for 
the  Interests  of  southern  Democrats,  and 
so  forth.  I  must  stand  with  two  and  one- 
f^it  ipr^minn  farmers  and  Omaha  cream- 
eries ^f^*^'^*^  this  big  and  powerful 
domestic  and  foreign  combine  which 
wottid  give  us  a  synthetic  product  for  the 
rcaltUng. 

Also  the  piatform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  is  opposed  generally  to  sales  taxes. 
yet  wlien  the  District  of  CohmAla  bill 
came  up  tha  leadership  was  far  tt  on  the 
theory  tlHit  tte  Democratic 


against  a  natkxudaikB  tax  only.  Of 
cxxaat  the  sales  tax  for  the  District  of 
tba  sttring  wedge  for  a 
tax.  and  I  could  not  go 
along  and  still  claim  to  be  at  least  far- 
seetngfy  consistent  as  well  as  .short- 
sightedly consistent.  Of  course  it  was 
and  still  is  the  desu-e  of  the  rich  proiwrty 
owners  of  the  Ehstrict  of  CcdumMa.  irtx> 
pay  only  $2  per  himdred  on  the  low  as- 
sessed value  of  their  real  e?tate.  to  have 
a  sales  tax  bill  passed  saddling  their  bur- 
den on  the  people  generally,  instead  of 
bringing  their  property  tax  up  to  the 
figure  obtaining  in  the  other  43  States. 
They  wanted  special  handling,  but  Con- 
Mst  try-out  refused  to  put 
BMJceshIp  interpretatloa  <n 
tlie  platform  plank  wtdch  defiounee5  sales 
taxes — period. 

Lest  I  forget  entirely  my  iHirpoae  tn 
making  these  remarks.  I  now  tnliadMe 
ta  fom  tba  «aarti  which  I  appreciated 
so  modi,  aad  vWch  real  Democrats  I  am 
swe  win  prise  very  bltfilir,  and  f  rselF  use 
hi  the  futore. 


Mr.  Chatrman. 
•ad 


The 
fSMUed  his 
Dnrtiv  tlM  laaS  Ifl 

msn's  struggle  for   freedom 

an  tte 

tea 

as  this  worltf 

proWcna   that    had 
for  agea  czpiaded  with  a 
experienced.     The  elaafa  of  op- 
tlw  entire  worUl  Into 


■nS  goTemmexrta  fell; 
ODcharte^  realms  wrUi 


•ttavf^haaX  tliJs  tonnoU  and  darknesa  and 
only  on*  beaooa  light  remained 
^  aMaCt  mt  a  symbol  to  mankind  of  thoee 
Mt^m  at  aSe  dignity  of  m&n.  Christian  tolar- 
ygf  aiMi  staMIt^  of  govemmcnts.  That 
riilnlB«  ttghS  wa»  and  ta^the  United  StatM 
of  Amrarica-  And  during  all  this  penod  oer 
GovemineBt  has  been  guided  and  directed 
by  the  prlnciplca  of  the  Demccxmtlc  Party 
the  leade^hip  of  PranUln  Sooaevtit 
Tromsn. 
We  nset  tonight  to  celebrate  a  Demoeratlo 
Party  Tictory.  It  was  a  Tlctory  that  au- 
tfaonaad  the  coattDBUKe  of  tbe  poltrtss  that 
to  world  liailMrtlp-i»n- 

i  thspow«rora»a«L    It 
of  the  .     . 

aaS  asw   tcterpreted   as   s 
s"*  faith   in   the   aU 
himaelf.     It  mussd 
I  people  cannot  be  i 
political     d«  ' 
I  or  alick  or  hi^-powarad  tHe " 

The  ▼teSory  waa  a  TcrMaMsvota 
at  aoalUbeoiem  in 
the  world  scene,  tt 
and  hope  in  the  bearta  of  all  mankind.  It 
America's  leadenhip  in  worid 

BOS  be  dcvased 
It 

Is  iattDdetl  as  a  sincere  and  laamMm  tribute 

to  these  who  had  the  cuufaga  to  Ind  azxl 

tht  ability  to  win. 
My  refluwks  are 

1.  The  ,  ^ 

a.  (Deleted  becstoe  at  aMarat  iiaafcatj  at 

Ccmgreaaman  cAning  artleic  Itor  printing  m 

CmwHLsaaiowsi.  Rrcxmo.) 

3.  The  ""M***"*  of  tiie  Democratic  Party. 

4.  Oar  reqpoasMBKy  in  goremment. 
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KXA3mt«  or  TBS  TSmCAX  nCTOBT 

Ob  Um  aublKt  of  TtuaMB's  nctary. 
vooM    b« 
tLW%xx  nil  Um  I 
papers  ttakt 
fMt.     Tta* 
dent  It 

<lUboUcaIIy 
KTMd  to 
mtnlitrstMa 

•xpomxM9  ct  n»  ] 

pubUc  voukl  BeT^Y  accvpc  an 


for  th* 


that  by  tu 

him  the 

that  It  haa  licked  a  bunch  ot  city 


A«  time  goas  on.  mora  of  than  vlll  torn 
Btata's  rridencc  and  tell  the  tmth. 

Thara  were  many  amusing  tnculenta  ot  the 
that  riMii'fi  nyaattT^.    Thay  de- 
their  oooMdy 
1.  hvt  ratlMr  as  an  object  laMoa  to 
tn  thafotw. 

Dewey  •  opening  speech  of  the 
at  Dm  liolnea  eeaied  hU  fate.    He 
failed  to  omt  a  ataifle  aooBd  laaacn  for  his 
foUovtac    day    the    CouncU 
his    speech    as 


.     _    to  uclte  America." 

■OBpartU  alao  stated:   "Dewey  tgnorad 

Ttnman's  eootantkiB  a  da]^  pre- 

St  Ooter.  Iowa.  thM  yttuMa  <tf  prlvl- 

HM  oat  to  take  control  of  the  Republl- 

priHin—l  to  unite  America  was 
that  eeafuaed  me. 

ftt  Roaeerelt  took  over 
iSMrtea  was  dla- 
I  aststad  In  ercry  major 
baAkmpC  hacasM  their 
■  VBOid  not  brlBg  th*  eoat  at  pradoc- 
1.  Our  baaka  wtn  cinaad.  World  trade 
been  sfgnafd  hf  the  BepuUlcan  hl^ 
and  our  Natloo  could  scarcely  claim 
the  other  nations  of  the 


remedial 
InJustioM  0<~tlM 
The  vhaali  of  indxictry  began 
to  turn,  farmers  produoad  at  a  profit,  and 
production  restorad  X>bs  for  the  unemployed. 
ITaspalr  soon  rhanfd  to  hop*. 

When  the  war  b«nft  dpm  m.  all  the  peo- 
ple <a  our  Nation  rallied  to  Its  defense 
TancsTs.  short  o;  help  and  dfeort  of  equlp- 
■Mnt,  labored  untU  Ute  at  night.  Laborers 
gladly  left  their  comfortahl*  hamea  to  live 
in  trailer  campa  where  th*  war  Industries 
were  located.  Over  nl^ht.  taidWMBllMs  con- 
verted their  f  actorlaa  to  th*  pndaekkm  of 
Wm  atk  submitted  to  price 
ittnatin  of  strategic  matcrlaX. 
We  were  united. 

And  yet.  this  seU-appotnt*d  BMMlah  had 
the  unadulterated  gall  to  ooiM  hatfcas  th* 
American  pcop;e  and  say  he  la  gotn«  to 
unite  them.  Whether  h*  knowa  tt  or  not 
hU  phony  fpatpi  «(  wmttr  *■»«  only 
to  unite  the  imartran  paopto  more  eaildly 
behind  Tnmuui  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

One  of  the  early  moraa  ot  the  new  candi- 
date (after  "blitainc^  th*  BapabUeaa  0»- 
vantloo  at  Philadelphia)  was  to  call  a  aoaftr- 
ane*  of  all  farm  editors  at  his  p*»«»«ni  teat 
baae  at  Pawling.  W.  Y.  The  farm  edtton* 
report  of  that  "rugged  farmers'  conference" 
la  somewhat  like  the  poUa  of  4  months  sgo. 
Toq  should  read  them  again.  One  of  the 
farm  editors  of  a  nelghhortng  dally  newa- 
papers  wroU  sa  foUoars: 

'^<f  Dewey  can  rt«htly  be  caUed  a 
farmer.    He   talks   like   a  fsnncr     He  acta 


Ukeafarasi  He  thinks  like  a  farmer.  Dur- 
ing his  enVrtalnment  of  mldwestem  farm 
•dtton.  h*  IliplsjsH  a  conplete  disregard 
tor  Ida  ■■bd  Dhtorlal  shoe  ahlne  and  my  bast 
britches,  as   le  took  us  about  bis  farm. 

Ctocttnuln  ^  be  said: 
•Mr    Dean  f  has  not  decided  who  will  be 
Secretary  of    Agriculture  " 

Th*  farm  Klttor  alao  said : 

tea  not  Just   talk  tttmtag.  he 
U  I  It.    He  took  us  rlgM  hato  the 
o(  1  Is  alio  to  examine  Its  content 
Its  operation." 

WMl.  I  tiave  visited  thousands  and 
tboonads  o  farma  and  ranches  throughout 
th*  OUtad  Itatsa  and  Canada,  and  I  have 
never  yet  er  countered  a  farmer  or  rancher 
who  attached  much  importance  to  a  shoe 
ahlne.  And  1  have  seen  thousands  and 
thousands  o'  sUos.  but  I  have  yet  to  have 
a  rancher  or  farmer  invite  me  down  Into 
the  bottom  of  his  silo  to  explain  how  it 
works.  The  voting  record  of  farmers  Indi- 
cates that  t  M  deluxe  conference  of  rugged 
farmers  at  lawling.  N.  Y..  deceived  no  one 
hut  the  canlldate  himself  and  his  Invited 
guests. 

Dewey's  c  Ucusakm  of  the  Taft-HarUey 
labor  bUI.  tie  Eightieth  Congreas,  and  his 
refusal  to  tn  specific  on  anything  will  long 
be  remembe  red  as  America's  greatest  exhi- 
bition of  sh  idow  boxing  during  a  political 
campaign,  ie  talked  of  uniting  America; 
he  talked  o  going  forward  together:  and, 
on  on*  occas  ion,  he  actually  came  forth  with 
the  profouni  I  statement  that  America's  fu- 
ture ilea  bef  >re  us 

•*«•  Kras^hel,  who  Is  an  excellent  bridge 
player,  tells  me  that  an  intelligent  player 
takes  Into  sccount  the  loelng  tricks  before 
bidding.  aDC  this  the  Republicans  failed  to 
do  before  bo  BlaatiDg  a  candidate. 

While  all  1  his  dramatized  comedy  was  be- 
ing accepted  by  the  pollsters  and  the  news- 
papers as  001  clualve  evidence  of  a  Dewey  vic- 
tory, Harry  [Yuman,  the  rightful  successor 
to  Booaevelt,  was  traveling  up  and  down  the 
coimtry.  an<  in  plain,  tmdafstandable  lan- 
guage was  t  illlng  the  peopU  all  the  truth. 
He  was  telll  ag  them  what  had  happened. 
He  was  telll  ag  them  what  he  would  do  If 
reelected.  J  e  was  specific;  he  was  honest. 
Truman's  re<  ord  reveals  that  from  the  fate- 
tul  hour  of  ,  LprU  12,  I»46.  when  he  grasped 
the  torch  of  liberty  from  the  still  hand  of 
Boosevelt,  he  had  been  true  to  his  trust  and 
to  the  prlnc  pies  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  his  cou-age  and  his  defense  of  these 
policies  had  sever  wavered.  Because  Roooe- 
velt  asked  hi  i  party  to  place  Trtiman  In  po- 
sition to  suc(  eed  him,  we  now  have  a  greater 
respect  for  t:  le  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 
Immortal  Roaerelt. 

The  clean- nit  Issue  In  1948  was  one  be- 
tween  a  phot  y  campaign  of  negation  and  an 
hon«t  defeoie  of  Democratic  principle*  as 
laid  down  b]  Boosevelt  and  Ttuman.  The 
people  knew  that  tf  these  principles  were 
denied  life  udder  Truman  and  his  successors, 
thev  would  b  e  burled  at  Hyde  Park. 
The  Trums  a  victory,  therefore,  means: 
J-  Aheolute  confidence  In  Trtiman  and 
Berkley— the  men. 

2-  Ahaolttt*  eoafldMice  In  true  Democratic 
pnnctplaa  of  fvmnautnt. 

3.  A  repudi  »tlon  of  the  Republican  Party 
principles  an<  i  lu  leadership. 

4.  A  dlstruit  of  any  party  or  candidate 
who  opposes  the  Democratic  Party  without 
endorsement  rf.  or  a  propoaal  to  improve  on. 
the  protectlou  now  given  to  human  values. 

And  the  Ttuman  victory  has  further  sig- 
nificance 
8.  It  means  an  end  to  ibortlve  attempts  to 


found  new  pcUtlcal  parties 
«.  It 


that  the  two-party  system  Is 
more  fLnnly  a  isured  than  ever  before  tn  otir 
lUetory. 

7.  It  means  that  the  Democratic  Party  haa 
tieen  purged  ( f  radicals  of  the  right  as  well 
as  the  left. 


8.  It  means  that  until  the  Republican 
Party  purges  Itself  of  the  leadership  which 
represents  the  captains  of  greed,  it  will  not 
attract  the  support  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en whose  careers  are  ahead  of  them. 

9.  It  means  a  great  future  for  our  two- 
party  system,  and  It  la  a  definite  warning  to 
the  management  of  both  parties  that  when- 
ever they  fall  to  provide  constructive  leader- 
ship, they  are  doomed  to  defeat. 

10.  It  means  that  politics,  contrary  to 
common  belief.  Is  accepted  by  the  average 
citizen  as  a  serious  business  and  not  Just  a 
game. 

MISSIOlf    or    DKMOCBATIC    PAJTrT 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  great  mission 
to  perform  in  America.  It  has  a  brilliant 
record.  Unfortunately.  It  has  'oeen  called 
into  service  only  In  times  of  emergency,  and 
not  tmtll  the  November  2  election  has  It  ap- 
peared that  the  American  Nation  is  ready  to 
accept  the  philosophy  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  Its  fimdamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  dictionaries  define  a  Democrat  as  one 
who  believes  in  social  equality.  In  my  years 
of  asaociatlon  with  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
have  found  that  the  party  is  made  up  "of 
congenial  and  tolerant  people  with  a  single 
objective — that  of  solving  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  American  life.  I  have  found  that  the 
Democratic  Party  rejecta  the  plea  of  selfish 
forces  who  seek  special  privileges.  The  most 
htmible  cltlaen  can  be  heard  in  its  councils. 
It  Is  a  haven  for  distressed  and  troubled  citi- 
zens, and  It  Is  the  party  to  which  our  Na- 
tion turns  during  a  crisis.  Blind  partisan- 
ship Is  not  a  Democratic  trait.  We  could 
win  more  elections  If  vire  were  more  enthu- 
siastically partisan,  but  for  my  part  there 
la  little  satisfaction  In  winning  an  election 
unless  our  candidates  and  our  policies  are 
clearly  entitled  to  public  support.  To  be 
accepted  as  an  active  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  Is  a  prlvUege  because  It  offers 
the  average  citizen  his  best  opportunity  for 
public  service.  Membership  in  this  party 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  opportunity  to 
serve — it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  li- 
cense to  receive  personal  benefits. 

Under  Woodrow  WUson.  from  1912  to  1920. 
the  Democratic  Party  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation.  During  that  period. 
women  were  given  equal  status  with  men,' 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Act  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  Federal  land  bank  was  estab- 
lished. President  Wilson  rapidly  advanced 
to  a  position  of  world  leadership,  but  the 
captains  of  greed,  working  through  the  B«- 
publlcan  Party,  were  strong  enough  to  sabo- 
tage his  efforts.  In  the  campaign  of  1920. 
the  American  people  fell  victim  to  the  cam- 
paign slogan  of  Back  to  Normalcy  With 
Harding  and  Coolldge,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  12  years  of  Republican  rule. 

During  that  period,  the  Republican  phi- 
losophy of  government  was  given  a  fair  trial. 
R  ended  In  complete  chaos.  Our  economy 
was  wrecked.  Our  Nation  stood  frlendleas 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  Re- 
publican foreign  policy,  and  particularly  Its 
high-tariff  policy,  had  brought  on  stagna- 
tion of  world  trade.  Depressions,  accom- 
panied by  social  disorder,  prevailed  In  many 
countries.  Totalitarian  forms  of  govern- 
ment sprang  up  everywhere. 

But  the  American  people,  having  had  re- 
cent experience  with  democratic  principles 
dxirlng  the  WUson  administration,  had  not 
forgotten.  So  In  the  elections  of  "32.  while 
the  earth  shook  with  marching  feet  (many 
of  them  goose  stepping  under  dictators)  our 
people  were  marching  to  the  polls  to  reestab- 
lish, under  Roosevelt,  the  democratic  philos- 
ophy of  government  that  had  served  us  so 
well  In  the  past. 

In  the  la  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
eventful    campaign    of    -32.    the    American 
people  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  gor- 
•mm«nt  that  believes  In  th*  dlcttlty  of  man 
The  reforms  that  have  baaa  adopted  during 
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to  implement  the 
Party's   phtlnanphy   of    govern- 
ment. 
I  ahall  entunerate  only  a  few  of  the  agea- 

Oecuilty  aflid  exchange  Comauaakm. 
Guaranty  at  tiank  depoelta. 
Beoonstructloii      Finance      Cocporatkm 

Ttrm  Credtft  MiiiIiiIiiIiiiHiiii — loana  to 
farmers  and  raactMrs. 

Price  support  for  farm  commodities. 

Coaunodity  Credit  Corporation — market 
statMIlaatioa  and  loans  to  farmera. 

CoUaettto  barsalning  for  organlaed  labor. 


UnemptoftoHBt  compensation. 

AlwUtkm  of  child  labor. 

Daclprocsl  trade  treaties. 

8oU  conservation — timber,  range  and  water 
taaoorces  development. 

Development  ct  river  reeourcea — power. 
ImgaiioQ.  traa^iortatlon.  and  flood  control. 

Rural  electriSeatton. 

Sach  and  every  one  of  these  reforms,  to- 
gether with  many  more  not  listed  here.  Is 
a  part  of  a  broad  plan  to  insure  the  people 
moR  liberty  and  more  security. 

thla  ift-year  period,  the  Republican 
flude  a  frantle  effort  to  deny  the 
people  their  new-found  freedoms  and  prtv- 
In  ard«  that  the  captains  of  greed 
continue  to  exploit  the  ptiblie.  The 
Scpobllcan  propaganda  has.  in  great  part. 
hecB  illshiMisil  and  ddCalr.  The  Bepubll- 
eans  have  sought  to  dlatarto  Vbm  paepi*  hy 
ciaisun :  that  we  were  MVrendertaK  per- 
sonal rights  and  privilegea  to  the  Oovcm- 
meat.  They  have  duuged  us  with  destroy- 
tag  the  free-enterprlae  syatem.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  1*— we  have  aevsr  Imd  a  cem- 
l^etdy  fte*  cntCTprlaa  system  in  this  ema- 
try.  We  have  a  protected  priVBte-ent«ia1se 
system.  From  ttte  very  beginning,  every 
major  Induatry  of  this  land  had  been  subal- 
dlaed  In  sane  way  or  another. 

Granta  of  land  to  zailrawls.  mall  subaidles 
to  railroad*  aad  ato— ship  lln*s  and 
high  tariffs  on  Impurta  to  protoet 
manufacttirers.  patent  laws  for  the  ivotec- 
tlon  of  Induatry,  special  freight  rates — these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  subsidies,  direct  and  m- 
dircct,  which  the  QoTcmmait  baa  {Htirlded 
to  protect  private  InddsCry. 

The  laws  ot  our  land  protect  the  laesat 
ment  dollar  and  the  Investor.  Piupetty 
rlghu  have  never  t>een  questioned.  We 
sought,  and  achieved,  uttder  the  Democratic 
Party  program,  comparable  protection  for 
himaan  rights.  I  have  never  been  shle  to 
tinderstand  why  the  prapoocnts  of  the  Re- 
publican theory  of  government  had  failed 
to  recognize  that  in  the  period  from  1990 
to  1932,  their  philOEophy  at  government 
wrecked  the  economy  of  the  people,  and 
thareliy  dsstouifd  th*  buying  power  neces- 
sary to  m»int«<Ti  a  prosperous  national  econ- 
omy. 

The  Democratic  program.  In  the  past  16 
years,  has  built  solidly  from  the  ground  up. 
The  farmer,  the  laborer,  th*  derk.  the  amall- 
and  the  j*  nfsmlnnsl  man  have 
on  a  aodad  fdodac:  and 
this  means  that  all  buslnesa  has  a  greater 
opportunity  to  proeper.  The  regulatory 
measures  for  the  control  of  baaliws  are  de- 
signed to  maintain  a  proper  econoaole  ImI- 
ance  between  all  segmenu  of  our  people. 
This  Is  a  niirrasnrj  procedure  unless  we  wiah 
to  return  afaln  to  the  law  of  the  Jungle  and 
permit  the  strong  to  override  ttie 

I  yield  to  no  man  In  America  In  a 
to  protect  and  Improve  the  capltaUstle  ^a- 
tem.  I  want  enterprise  as  tree  as  poadhle. 
An  oppcrtimlty  for  financial  independsnoa. 
yea.  An  opporttmity  for  Job  secttrlty  aad 
job  advancement,  yes.  A  proper  reward  for 
InlUatlve  and  smhltkm.  yes.  But  an  op- 
portunity for  unbridled  greed,  no. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  In  lm{de- 
menttee  In  a  practical  way  the  teachings  o* 
the  Golden  Rxile.     We  beUeve  that  the  com- 


ing of  man  to  thla  planet  Is  a  part  of  the 
Divtae  plan.  We  know  that  his  sojourn  on 
earth  Is  sliart.  and  that  tt  is  merely  a  period 
of  pnpantiaB  for  aMtaMr.    We  are  graterui 

are  prowrlded  Icr  tha  — tonanw  aad  pleawnre 
of  man,  and  we  do  not  intend  tkat  these  re- 
source* ahould  be  dissipated  by  greed.  If 
man's  purpose  on  earth  la  to  be  aocompUahed 

self.    He  maaC  dladplte*  MsMlf  or  h*  moat 

be  dlscipUnad  by  society  in  the  light  of  the 
common  good.  The  Democratic  Party  be- 
lieves this  to  be  the  duty  of  government. 
It  believes  In  tree  elections  in  the  formation 
of  all  govemments.  It  beeves  that  the 
preservatton  ta  the  dignity  of  man  should  be 
the  prime  objective  ot  govcnunent. 

All  governmental  problems  (IncItuUng 
world  stability)  could  be  solved  Instantly 
If  we  cotild  a^y  the  principles  of  the  fel- 
Iowsh4>  at  mmn  and  the  fatlie'hood  of  God. 
The  mlasifrn  at  the  Democratic  Party  Is  to 
give  life  and  action  to  these  priceless  prin- 
ciples. Idealistic,  you  say.  Tea.  But  we 
dare  not  tolerate  anything  less  than  tUa 
Ideal  In  the  moet  powerful  government  on 
earth. 

oua  aa8ronwiwTT.rTT  nr  covBunesMT 

The  reqxmatbUtty  at  am  party  In  th* 
ageraent  of  am  Government  la 
We  have  a  mandate  from  Ih*  people  to  di- 
rect our  Government  for  aaottier  4  years. 
Thla  win  comfdete  a  ao-year  span  of  Demo- 
cratic rule.  During  thla  era.  we  have  broken 
the  shackles  of  laolatlcnlnn  and  established 
ooreeives  as  a  great  world  power,  with  in- 
terest in  and  obligations  to  every  natipn. 
We  manliest  a  deep  concern  in  manl^lnd 
everywhere  and  have  became  a  champion 
of  world  democracy:  a  phOoeaphy  which  U 
now  lodcad  la  a  death  crlti  with  coomita- 
ataoL  The  fteal(n  poUcy  at  our  Govenunect 
tenonparttaan.  It  la  tt*  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  are  owsely  entrusted  with 
its  direction.  If  we  succeed,  it  wlU  mean 
peace.  <vHitt"t"»«  "^  and  progress  throughout 
the  world. 

The  adnpttwn  of  a  Mil  o<  rights  for  the 
world  was  annmmwid  Inrt  week  by  the 
United  Ifotlons.  In  th*  word*  o< 
Booeevelt.  who  for  2<4  yeara  tias 
the  movement  within  the  United  Natlona 
system.  "This  is  a  Magna  Carta  for  the  world." 
It  Is  a  glowing  trttKite  to  oar  philosophy  of 
govemmmt.  It  is  an  aeoompUshnMnt  of  the 
United  RattokB.  th*  Instromeat  of  world 
order,  growing  oat  ot  th*  idealism  of 
America. 

Our  responalbilty  in  the  days  to  come  will 
Include  all  the  practical  dutiea  of  govern- 
ment and  the  defense  at  mgh  ideals.  It 
will  Include  the  practical  pcoblmaa  grow- 
ing out  of  industrial  axpaaatoa.  lunsliiient 
proflta.  prtees.  wages,  and  the  stabilizing  at 
agriculture  and  lisitwlstlnn  We  have 
the  resposMAbiUty  at  psotoctlng  the  cspttal- 
istic  system  tij  mattatning  econcmiic  eqtul- 
Ity  between  aB  flfoapa.  It  wfB  be  our  re- 
qxwsibility  to  protect  and  Improve  all  our 
natural  resooroea.  Inrhirtlng  the  land  Itself. 

In  rrx^int^tninf  th*  ld|^  IdnsTf.  It  wlll  bc 
our  pnriMBe  to  ooovlnce  every  person  who 
enjoiya  the  rights  and  prlvflegea  at  an  Amert- 
that  he  has  a  uurtespondlng  re- 
The  right  of  tree  speech  cer- 
wlth  it  the  respcmsiblllty  to 
listen.  The  tteedom  ot  wantiip  certamly 
ImpUea  that  w«  do  worship.  Pfeeedom  of 
peaceful  aaaemUy  would  be  a  daagsrous 
procedure  if  the  poliUc  did  not  dlactiarie  Its 
community  obUgatkm  by  taking  part  in  all 
ptdtUe  iiwsUiiM  We  ne^ertwl  this  ohUga- 
tioD  hut  a  t»w  ycvs  ago  and.  aa  a  zesidK, 
many  of  otir  dtlaens  were  corrupted  by  the 
German- American  Bxind,  America  First 
Ooamfttee.  and  the  No  Foreign  Wars  Cota- 


ths  mandate  given  to  us  again  by  th*  Amer- 
ican peofrie. 

It  la  as  true  today  m  It  was  that  day  18 
j^ears  sgo  wlten  Roosevelt  said :  "This  genera- 
tion has  a  rendesvous  with  destiny." 

To  keep  the  faith,  we  shall  require  courage 
and  strength,  even  though.  God  forbid,  the 
path  at  rl^teotiKneaa  may  a^itn  lead  us 
acrosa  tMttiefielda.  It  Is  our  rssponstbOlty 
to  maintain  a  government  wtth  a  soul.  Th* 
dignity  of  man  at  home  and  abroad  murt 
be  maintained.  Human  rights  must  be  pro- 
tected from  thoee  whose  greed  kaows  no 
.  In  this  way.  and  in  this  Way  only, 
e.  by  example,  prove  to  ttie  wr^rtd  oar 
to  lead.  It  is  tt»  righteoos  coma. 
It  Is  tti*  wfU  at  God  aad  tt  la  the  only 
eoimsa  that  leads  to  peace  on  earth  aad  good 
will  among  men. 


"Tufi"  Rodfcrs — 50  Yean  to  Newt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  uiuu 

HI  TKB  HOD8B  OP  BBPBBBSaiTA'l  1 V  B 

Tuesdav,  March  22,  1949 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
many  round  out  SO  year«  of  service  in  any 
professioa,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
veteran  publisher  of  my  district  who  has 
completed  50  years  of  newspaper  activity 
In  northwestern  Ohio.  He  began  as  a 
newsboy  and  with  faithful  devodon  be 
became  one  of  the  leading  publishers  In 
Ohio.  He  is  a  genuine  person  which  his 
card  bespeaks  and  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  this  veteran  of  the  press  on  his 
golden  anniversary  in  the  profession 
which  has  helped  to  keep  America  a 
Nation  of  free  peoples,  I  mclude  his  card 
along  with  the  tribute  of  his  fellows  of 
the  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio: 
(Card) 

K.T.  Bodgo*. 
pObtlahwr.    the 

Ohio.  United  States  at 

angle-liver;  dance:  take  a  drtaik:  no  cards: 
sees  everythmg:  tells  nothing:  eaU  me  "Tap." 

Have  toured: 

0:un tries:  United  Stotes  ot  America,  Sng- 
land.  Prance.  Spain.  Belgium.  ^Dand. 
Greece,  Germany.  Italy,  Australia.  Ttirkey. 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mexico,  Guatemala.  Salva- 
dor. Panama.  Pern.  ChUe.  Argentina.  BrasU. 
VeaasiMla,  Ootombta.  Canacta. 

Mands:  Caba.  AmalcB.  Haiti.  Poerto  Bleo. 
ICsamu.  Madetra.  Canary.  HswaU,  Samoa.  Fill, 
New  Zealand.  St.  Helena. 

African  dties:  Csaabhmra.  Cape  Town. 
Kimbalej.  Johanneahorg,  Dakar.  Durban, 
Hrm*^—  NalnAd,  Omdurmaa,  Khartoum, 
Port  Sudan.  Luxor.  Cairo.  Alglara. 


ST  AwKTVzaaaaT 


Gathzbiwq 


remonber  all  these  things — in 
our  hearts  and  in  otir  actions — as  we  fulfill 


Business  air''**'*T^  and  personal  trlcndi 
from  TUBn,  many  Ohio  cttlea,  and  ttoaa 
points  as  distant  as  Los  An^riea  and  Hew 
York  Joined  here  Saturday  afternoon  aad  eve- 
ning In  complimenting  E.  TSippan  Bodgoa, 
Advertiser-Tribune  president  and  general 
manager,  on  the  fiftieth  annlvemry  of  his 
oitrance  into  the  newspaper  business. 

The  celebration,  which  began  with  a  re- 
ception at  3  p.  m.  Saturday  and  was  cli- 
maxed t^  a  banquet  for  approximately  120 
guests  at  6:30  Sattirday  evening,  conduded 
with  a  breakfast  for  out -of -town  guests  and 
Advertiser-Tribune   executives  at   10  a.  m. 
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foOowadttaa 
Hit  tn 


on  the  pro(rajn  which 
Sh«  rtTlewed  In  moct 
tte  gxarj  of  Mr.  RodgKs' 
wbleb  led  to  his 


mftay 
him   nevspapcr   career 
tAlk  with  ft  fjOtwHd  UUmt«  to  Mr.  Rodgers 
■a  ft  mtmmmmamukJ »  ttttmta,  and  «  rneiKt. 


hifh  Ucbta  of 

She    concluded   her 


PAT   nUBUIl 

Ocbcn  vho  cpoic*  for  Tftrkna  croaps  and 
as<uil2»tloiu  with  vhlch  Mr.  Rodgin  baa 
been  ftMoclated  were  John  W.  Cullen.  Jr..  of 
dereland.  of  the  John  W.  Cullen  Co..  na- 
ttonftl  advertUin^  representatives  for  the 
AdTcrtiser-Trlbune:  Alva  Bachman.  Bowling 
Green,  member  cf  the  board  of  trustees  of 
BovUng  Oraen  State  UnlTentty  ot  which 
board  Mr.  BodifKB  Is  prsstdent:  Robert  E. 
Ball,  cashier  of  dw  IMki  Savlnfs  Bank:  How. 
ard  W.  Smith.  bwatniM  aaaoetata  and  cotn> 
panlon  on  some  of  Mr.  Rodgers'  trips  abroad: 
Jnssph  BawUnaom  Toledo  member  of  a  group 
with  mMekk  Mr.  Bodgcrs  has  camped  each 
summer  for  several  jean  at  Swimming  Deer 
Lo4gt  In  Mlrhlgsn  and  who  presented  Mr. 
with  a  handsome  gold  plaque  In 
itlon  of  the  anniversary:  Con- 
Alvln  K.  Wetchel.  Sanduskr.  Fred- 
Stic  Ball.  AdTcrttaer  alumnus  and  now  a 
prominent  Waahlngton  attorney:  Clarence 
Seaman.  Cle«riMi4.  of  the  Impwlal  Type 
Metal  Co..  wttll  vhlch  firm  Mr.  Bodgcrs  has 
had  business  relations  for  almost  SO  years: 
Paul  B.  Parkin,  postmaster  and  chamber  of 
eommerce  director,  who  nominated  Mr. 
aa  an  outstanding  citizen:  and  Mlas 
of  Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 


no 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  the 
Mr  Reenters  was  introduced.  Hs 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  com- 
wblch  had  been  bestowed  upon  him 
and  recounted  some  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  his  half-oentury  In  the  nevip^sr 
field.  He  spoke  particularly  of  his  MrtSBBse 
Into  the  business  and  of  his  acquisition  of 
his  first  Interest  In  the  old  Advertiser  com- 
panqr.  He  paid  sincere  tribute  to  those  who 
belpad  him  in  various  ways  In  his  early  days 
In  the  biutneas. 

roUowing  Mr.  BodaBrs*  addrasi.  Ivan  R. 
BsaKm.  assistant  fsnsral  i— nsfw  of  the 
Advertlaer-Trlbtina.  TT*tr*rt  (or  all  of  the 
firm  s  empluyees,  prsaSntad  Mr.  Rodgers  with 
an  approprtatsly  engraved  solid  silver  bowl 
and  gold  pen  and  pencil  set. 

Ouesu  St  the  dinner  were  Introduced  at 
tba  bagmning  of  the  program  by  Ralph  B. 
Keller,  associate  editor,  who  was  general 
chairman  of  arranfements  for  the  cclebra- 
tton.  Mr.  Heasoo.  and  John  H  Thompson, 
who  presided  as  toastmsster  during  the 
■peeking  program. 

MMCh  guest  at  the  dinner  received  a  gold 
pencU  as  a  auHnaato  of  the  ooeaakm.  Cakes 
which  f onaad  a  portion  ot  the  liiaiirT  cotirae 
cut  by  Miss  Plage.  Mrs.  Ralph  H  Keller. 
Jtilla  Bodgcrs,  a  niece  of  Mr  Rodgers. 
who  flew  here  from  Los  Angeles  to  attend 
the  celebration.  Mrs.  VlotorU  Abbott,  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Thonpaoo. 

An  tmpronptu  feature  of  the  dinner  pro- 
gram  was  a  salute  to  C  A.  Krout.  who  ceie- 
hti  alghty  ssyanth  birthday  Saturday. 
'  during  the  reception  snd  dinner  was 
proivldsd  by   Roland   Miller,   accordion   vlr- 


fc  ur-page  facslitftas  of  the  Adver- 
>TMh«  nc  marked  tha  dtauer  places  for 
the  gUMts 

The  tabl  •  were  decorated  with  yellow  roses 
cwmblBed  nth  acacia,  and  Ivory  candles  tied 
with  gold.  Outlined  against  the  wall  in  back 
of  the  hoi  or  gtiest's  table  was  an  anniver- 


sary masas^  in  gold  script.    A  baakst  of  red 
with   golden   numefals.   and 
In  crystal  candelabra  formed 
the  table  4*ntariritecc. 

OTJT-OF-TOWN  GtTISTS 

Guests  f  om  a  distance  who  attended  some 
or  all  <tf  tl  e  anniversary  functions  included : 
Mr.  and  U  rs.  Walter  D.  Wall.  Columbus:  Dr. 
Frank  J.  I  rout,  president  of  Bowling  Green 
State  Unl  rersity.  and  Alva  W.  Bachman. 
Bowling  ( Iraen;  Carl  H.  Schwyn.  Cygnet; 
E.   F.  Sehpuldt.   James   B.    Watters.   George 


Art  ibrust. 


Baker 


Cleveland: 


Schoonmaker 

A.  A 

Washington 
ard  T. 
John  W 
and  Mrs. 
G.  Hill, 
bus:  John 
York  City; 
gar  Koehl, 
son.  Moun 

B.  McKlnn^y 
Daubel 
Spencer. 
Hopkins. 
Uy:  E.  S 
ster;  Mr. 
Mr.  and 
A.  White, 


.  Joseph  F.  Rawlinson,  Toledo: 

Lancaster;    Frederic    Ball. 

;  George  A.  Dickey.  Detroit;  How- 

Cllfton  Forge.  Va.:  S.  T.  Allen. 

i  Mullen.  Jr.,  Clarence  Seaman,  Mr. 

W.  Walker.  C.  R.  Borckardt.  James 

Jamea  Downing.  Colum- 

W.  Vermont.  Harry  B.  Gramm.  New 

George  Gilbcrtson.  Chicago:  Ed- 

Sr..  Ashland:  George  T.  Culbert- 

Vemon;  WUl  P.  McKlnney.  Frank 

.  Marietta:  Frank  J.  Daubel.  Don 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Prank   W. 

Ilewark:  Fred  M.  Hopkins,  Edmond 

]  'ostorla:  R.  L.  Hemmlnger,  Flnd- 

Hutledge.  Kenton:  Ray  Dix.  Woo- 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Dix,  Martins  Perry: 

.  C.  F.  Ridenour,  Piqua:  Dudley 

lorwalk. 


F  emont; 


ind 


lin. 


AND  FLowna 

Congrat4latory  telegrams  came  to  Mr. 
Rodgers  f]  om  friends  and  organizations  in 
Tlffln.  New  York.  Sidney.  Cincinnati.  Toledo. 
Bellefonta  ne,  Warren.  Lancaster.  Ashtabula, 
Cohasset.  lass..  Phoenix.  Ariz..  Washington. 
D.  C.  Hon3lulu.  Hawaii,  and  Seville.  Spain. 

Floral  tr  bute#  were  received  from  members 
of  Mr.  Rod  rers'  Columbian  High  School  grad- 
uating claj  s.  the  class  of  1898:  the  Republl- 
can-Courl«r  of  Findlay;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
Stoner.  rhi  Whltaker  Paper  Co..  Cincinnati; 
Kenneth  1  >rT.  Lancaster,  the  Ohio  Select 
List  of  Ne^  'spapcrs.  the  Dlx  newspapers,  and 
the  Tlffln  i  avlngs  Bank. 


BeUsco  Tfieatcr — Brinf  the  Theater  Back 
to  Washington 


EXTjENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THE  teOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursday.  March  24.  1949 


Mr. 

leave  grailted 
the  RgcoRi) 
dresses  mi  de 
ington  Ax 
the  SmitHsonlan 
23.  1949. 
mefit: 


Mr.    Speaker,   under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in 
I  Include  the  following  ad- 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
Center  Association,  held  at 
Institution  on  March 
tfagether  with  newspaper  com- 


the  streets 
paved,  and 
lems  for 


ST  Bon.  BXAivrvL  Ccxn   or 
Niw  Toax 

THiATXS— BKINC  THX  TREATZS  SACK  TO 
WASHINGTON 

There   h4*   been   a   legitimate   theater   In 

almoat  since  the  day  our  great 

was  founded.    Back  In  1800  when 

of  our  city  were  muddy  and  im- 

:ravel  prseented  tantalising  prob- 

ladles  and  gentleaaen  In  their 

vehidss.  there  was  a  theater  to 


tie 


entertain  them.  It  bore  the  Impressive  title. 
United  States  Theater.  There  have  been  legit- 
imate theaters  in  Washington  aU  through 
the  years,  up  until  the  fall  of  1948.  When 
I  was  flrst  elected  and  came  to  Washington, 
there  were.  I  believe,  four  theaters  producing 
plays :  the  Belasco.  Poll.  National,  and  Colum- 
bia. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  in  this  era  of 
enlightenment  and  discovery.  In  this  city  sur- 
rounded as  it  Is  by  some  of  the  greatest  ex- 
pressions of  culttiral  wealth  the  world  con- 
tains, that  there  should  come  a  time  when 
the  brilliant  world  of  the  theater  should  have 
its  do<nrs  shut  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  have 
heard  the  concerts  given  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  compared  in  superlative  terms  to 
the  finest  chamber  orchestras  in  the  world. 
We  have  concerts  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  every  Sunday  evening,  and  a  concert 
season  each  year  given  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  We  have  recitals  and  dance 
performances  which  play  to  enthusiastic  au- 
diences at  Constitution  Hall.  Architecture 
and  science  and  art  are  generously  represent- 
ed everywhere,  and  the  physical  beauty  of 
our  city  brings  to  us  the  dignity  and  distinc- 
tion which  the  greatness  of  our  Nation  de- 
mands. But  the  living  theater,  the  art  which 
has  delighted  the  peoples  of  every  age  and 
every  country,  the  art  which  has  given  us  the 
great  plays  and  the  great  actors  and  actresses 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present — that  art  has 
been  closed  to  ux. 

Looking  toward  the  White  House,  right  on 
Lafayette  Square,  the  Belasco  Theater  sUnds. 
now  a  dark,  dreary  warehouse  for  Treasury 
dociunents.  where  once  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Eleanora  Duse.  Otis  Skinner.  Julia  Marlowe, 
Frances  Starr,  Helen  Hayes.  Ina  Claire.  Kath- 
erine  Cbmell.  WUliam  GUlette.  and  many, 
many  other  theater  great  too  numero\is  for 
n»e  to  menUon.  played  their  stellar  roles. 
New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia  can  witness 
the  pathos  of  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,  the 
frustration  of  Edward.  My  Son.  the  sensi- 
tivity and  earthlness  of  Mister  Roberts.  But 
in  Washington  they  are  verboten.  Think- 
ing on  this  conundrum  and  remembering 
the  years  when  three  and  four  theaters  played 
to  full  houses  simultaneously  in  Washing- 
ton— years  when  the  population  was  almost 
half  what  it  is  today.  I  decided  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  right  the  situation. 
On  writing  to  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, In  whose  safekeeping  this  property 
was  entrusted.  I  found  a  tangle  of  legal  ob- 
stacles no  commercial  producer  could  possi- 
blybe  expected  to  unravel.  Because  so  much 
daaaage  had  been  done  to  the  property  as  a 
theater,  a  reconstruction  and  remodeling 
process  would  naturally  be  necessary.  But, 
and  here  we  come  to  the  Impossible  strain. 
no  producer  could  be  given  a  lease  that  woxild 
guarantee  him  more  than  1  years  occupancy 
rmOtr  the  law.  Many  theater  people  have 
•pent  months  of  energy  and  effort  In  their 
eagerness  to  lease  this  moat  desirable  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  displaying  legitimate 
productions.  There  has  been  no  dearth  of 
interest  and  hope  that  this  project  should 
become  a  reality.  Unless,  however,  a  change 
m  the  legal  process  could  be  granted.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  cause  were  Indeed  a 
lost  one. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I  felt  an  answer 
could  be  found.  Since  no  producer  In  the 
commercial  field  could  be  expected  to  take 
Impossible  risks,  it  seemed  that  the  United 
Btatee  Government,  proud  as  it  is  of  its 
heritage  and  of  its  Capital,  the  center  of 
world  thought  and  progress,  shculd  lend  a 
helping  hand,  and  take  at  least  the  initial 
burden  of  the  cost  of  reconstructing  thla 
enormously  valuable  property,  away  from  the 
commercial  producer.  This  done,  the  pro- 
fessional theater  could  be  e^)ected  to  pUy 
out  Its  rcJe.  Legislation  loomsd  up  as  the 
onlyanswer.  and  I  introduced  a  bUl  in  the 
Roose  of  Repreeecutlves  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 
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The  number  of  my  bfll  Is  H.  R.  9088.  and 
beeauee  its  text  Is  so  short,  I  am  going  to 
take  the  liberty  ot  reading  It  to  yoa.  It 
goes  as  foUows: 

-Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Secretary  at 
the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  oCer 
for  public  letting  within  90  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act  the  property  known 
ss  the  Belasco  Theater  on  Lafayette  Place. 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
performing  arts.  The  said  lease  shall  be  on 
stich  tenoa  and  on  such  conditions  as  may 
to  him  seem  reaaonable.  but  such  terms  and 
conditions  shall  be  consistent  with  a  rea- 
aonable profit  to  be  made  by  the  leaee  re- 
gaiillaai  of  any  loss  to  the  Government. 

•-The  Secretary  erf  the  Treasury  shall,  with- 
out cost  to  the  leasee,  remodel  and  reeoo- 
struct  the  said  btilldlng  to  permit  the  per- 
formance of  theatrical  prodoetlaaa  mul  bal- 
let. Nor  Shan  such  cost  be  reflected  In  the 
rent  to  be  charged.  Said  lease  shall  be  for 
s  period  not  exceeding  5  years. 

"The  name  of  the  buildlztg  shall  be  the 
Belasco  Theater." 

Since  February  28.  1949.  the  date  on  which 
my  bUl  was  introduced.  I  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  support  which  immediately 
rallied  to  It.     I  want  to  take  this  opftor- 
tunlty    to    thank    the    theater    conference 
held  In  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  comprising  all  segments  of  the  the- 
atrical profeasloQ.  for  Its  i4>proTal  and  en- 
dorsement 0*  my  bill.    I  wish  to  thank  Clar- 
ence Derwent,  president  at  Actors'  Equity  As- 
sociation for  aChrlsing  me  so  quickly  of  that 
organlzatlonii  eadanament.   I  wish  to  thank 
C.  Lawton  Campbell,  chairman  of  tbe  hoard 
of  directors  of  the  American  Natk»al  The- 
ater and  Academy  which  was  chartered  by 
the  Oongieas  In  1935.  and  has  been  so  active 
In   keeping  tlie   theater   alive   all   over   the 
country,  for  lU  endnrsrment  of  my  bUL    I 
wish  to  thank  tbe  local  District  Democratic 
Central  Committee  for  Its  i»x«nlse  of  sup- 
port  and   approval.     I   wish   to  thank   Mr. 
Harold  Ickes.  former  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rlor,  for  his  endorsement,  and  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  goea  to  ea^  at  tiie  spuuacn  of 
this  meeting  and  partlcalarly  to  Mr.  Fraln 
and  the  Washington  Art  Center  Association, 
for   their   constant   vlgU   on   behalf  ot   my 
hUl  and  for  their  efforts  In  arranging  this 
splendid  meeting  at  this  historic  landn  vk 
tonight.     Also.  I  wish  to  thank  the  OLUiy 
tndlvlduals   who   have   written   to   me   ex- 
pnMtBg  tbeir  firm  hope  that  my  bill  wiU 
indeed  tartng  the  legitimate  theater  back  to 
Washington.    And  my  humble  gratitude  goes 
to  the   newq>apers   for   their   excellent   re- 
porting on  it.    To  Pather  Hartke  director  of 
the    drama    department    of    CathoUc    XTnl- 
versity.  who  has  so  kindly  cortasntcd  to  act 
as  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  may  I  ex- 
tend special  thanks.    I  can  think  of  no  more 
perfect  choice  for  such  a  task. 

All  of  you  attest  to  the  truth  that  owr 
great  dty  diuaivaa  the  honor  and  the  sptaa- 
doe  that  the  artlsta  oC  tifcs  thaatsr  ean  be- 
stow upon  us.  I  slnesraly  bcpa  ttat  you 
will  continue  yotir  efforts  tmttl  the  and  we 


Aywi«#  ST  MkLTiw  S.  flasmrm.  DncocaArrc 
Natiokai,  Cokmittzeman  roa  thx  DiSTticT 

OW  COLOMBLA 

Tbe  commendable  effort  of  the  citizeais  of 
Washington  to  bring  abont  the  restoration 
of  the  Belasco  Theater.  fecsUs  that  for  150 
years  the  windows  of  the  White  House  hare 
faaed  on  the  drama  of  Lafayette  Square. 
X«en  as  early  as  1793  George  Washington,  as 
President,  there  Joined  the  members  of  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  No.  15  befcH-e  proceeding  to 
Capitol  Hill  for  the  pxffpose  of  laying  the  cor- 
nerstone. In  1814  Dolly  Madison  dashed 
across  the  square,  then  s  cow  pasture,  with 
the  sliver  service  from  the  burning  White 
House  fired  by  the  British.  In  1820  Stephen 
Decatur,  hero  of  the  hour  because  of  his  ex- 
ploits In  the  war  with  the  pirates  of  Tripoli. 
left  his  house  on  the  northwest  comer  of  this 
squsre  to  t^^bt  his  fatal  duel  with  James 
Barrtm  on  the  famous  old  during  grounds 
at  Bladensburg.  a  few  miles  from  our  city; 
a  scene  from  which  he  returned  to  die.  Prom 
the  same  house  Martin  Van  Buren  com- 
manded the  favcH*  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
subsequently  obtained  the  Presidency  by  be- 
ing friendly  to  that  awful  Mrs.  Eaton. 

So,  too.  the  White  Hotise  and  the  square 
witnessed  the  tragic  end  of  Philip  Barton 
Key.  son  of  the  author  of  the  Star -^jangled 
Banner,  when  Gen.  Daniel  Sickles  discorered 
his  wife,  a  native  of  Spain,  signaling  from 
her  home  with  a  handkerchief  to  the  yotmg 
Wsshlngton  district  attorney. 

In  the  house  In  which  Key  died,  after  be- 
ing shot  by  Sickles.  William  H.  Eewanl.  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  Lincoln,  resided  during 
the  ClvU  War.  On  AprU  14.  18C6.  th;  night 
Pcrd^  Theater  echoed  to  a  shot  from  an 
actor-aassssin'S  pistol  that  reaounded  arctmd 
the  world  and  left  Lincoln  llfelcas.  a  fCPPg 
man  by  the  pt">*  of  Payne,  co-oonspirator 
with  Booth,  came  on  horseback  to  the  home 
at  Mr.  Seward,  pretending  to  be  a  messenger 
with  a  package  of  medicine  for  the  sick  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  aerrant  attcnptcd  to 
prevent  Payne  from  going  npstaln  OBd  in  tbs 
emmt^g  sttuggte  young  Seward  was  shot,  the 
ntirae  wounded,  and  Secretary  Seward  stabbed 
repeatedly  In  the  throat. 

And  on  tbe  site  c£  this  borne,  where  so 
much  real  drama,  romance,  and  adventure 
has  occurred,  a  tlieatar  wtm  craetcd.  These 
great  events,  marking  sDOoasslTc  steps  In  the 
history  of  the  Batlon.  were  real,  and  now. 
In  the  very  place  where  they  once  attracted 
world-wide  attention,  comedy  Joined  with 
tn«edy  under  a  theater's  roof;  a  theater 
wtiich  even  today  oontatna  aercral  ot  tbe 
original  wtadcrws  of  the  old  manatnn  that 
boosed  Blaine  aa  its  last  great  statctnan  and 
after  his  p^T**^  gave  way  to  the  present 
dOmScQe  of  drama.  Ftom  otit  of  these  same 
windows  for  the  past  50  Tears  has  been  wtt- 
neaaed  tbe  pageants  of  a  nataoo.  tbe  car- 
rlagea  of  ktaca.  qpacBs.  and  psftwai  paa^BC 
In  rertew.  tbe  inatignral  pcocestinns  of  tbs 
Roosevelt  era.  tbe  pvcfomid  aonow  aa  tbe 
Presidential  funeral  passed  by  contrasted 
with  tbe  wavas  ef  bappy  hysteria  upon  the 
^n^trn   of  tbe   wwM   wars,    and    tbe   gay 


^u.  _..  of  the  Comsoittae  on  Public 

Works,  tbe  Banarable  Wnx  M.  WnntmctoK. 
of  Miaskwippt.  to  which  H.  R.  S0S8  has  been 
referred  in  the  House  of 
tnformed  me  that  be  has 
on  tbe  t>Ul  from  the  appeopriata     _ 
rr^t  ii  tbe  beginning  of  aatym  qa^alim  In 

held  so  that  further  aietiOB  aaa  >•  lafcaa.  I 
urge  all  of  you  to  advtse  the  ■isntina  of  0»e 
committee  of  your  su|>pQrt.  and  hope  that 
you  wiU  use  your  energies  further,  ss  wfD  I. 
to  see  to  It  that  tbe  Belaaffn  Theater  en 
l^fajatta  Square  saaj  oaoe aiste  ha ^aaiB^ 

that  it  has  been  thiaMghBWt  tba  yarn  of  its 

admirable  Ufa. 


Hie  wmmm  Vblta  Bdhbc  wtadowa  wbiai 
looked  out  upon  tbe  drama  of  lafayctte 
Square  years  ago.  tn  more  recent  times  bare 
gaaed  at  tbe  sueeeases  and  failures  of  the 

the  threater  portico. 

Tbte  «water.  the  only  one  tn  the  world 
to  have  faced  the  home  ctf  a  natton^  «ecu- 
ttre  and  located  wtth  an  eye  for  the  bcao- 
ttftd.  M  few  Indeed  wwr.  was  first  called  the 
tMfmjatktm  Square  Opera  House,  and  tatter 
w«i  known  as  the  Shubert-Belasco  Theater. 
It  was  «ected  in  1885  by  Uriah  H.  Painter, 
a  wealthy  engineer,  and  tt  was  notalile  at 
that  time  as  being  the  first  firei>roaf  theater 
to  be  erected.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
ttksatcr  selected  by  many  of  New  Teak's  Lead- 


ing prodneccs  for  tba  prenisra  of  their  pro- 
duct ichu. 

It  would  seem  proper  that  this,  the  oldest 
of  the  Capital's  legitimate  theaters,  ideally 
located  on  such  a  historic  site,  should  be  fur- 
ther utilized  (or  the  presentation  of  plays. 
It  was  one  of  America's  most  beautiful  thea- 
ters. The  walls  of  old  gold  were  relieved  by 
quotatlaos  from  the  rlasstrs  and  scrft-shaded 
tapestries  g%ve  dignity  to  the  boxes  associ- 
ated with  tnose  who  have  made  Anoertcan 
history  for  the  past  five  decades.  It  was  a 
theater  of  atmosphere.  It  was  a  friendly 
theater. 

Little  wcmder  that  scores  of  Washlngton- 
lans  loved  this  playhouse.  It  is  to  be  hc^wd 
that  the  Cocgress  can  find  a  way  to  relight 
the  electric  sign  as  a  nightly  reminder  that 
this  cherished  theater  again  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  nature:  a  shining  contrast  to  the  worki 
dnLma  staged  around  President  Truman's 
Cabinet  table  across  the  sqiotre.  whose  ma- 
hogany teems  with  thrills  known  but  to  h 
fsvored  few. 

IProra   tbe  Washington   Post   of  March   22, 

l»4t) 

Okz  on  tes  fTffTt — Btlasco  Piojkct  Locally 

Bacxzd 

(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

Tomorrow  night's  public  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  plan  lor  bringing  the  Belasco  Thea- 
ter back  to  life  has  one  facet  that 
strong  emphasis. 

It  Is  being  sponsored  by  residents  of  ' 
Ington  who   are   interested   In   the   theater, 
either  professionally  or  as  observers. 

In  endless  talks  with  theatrical  bigwtgx  tn 
New  York  Tve  fotmd  the  criticism  that  per- 
haps Washington  is  not  interested  in  having 
a  theater:  that  if  its  residents  really  want  to 
bring  the  living  theater  back  they  should 
"do"  something  about  It.  "Do"  precisely 
what.  th»  bigwigs  have  t>een  pretty  rague, 
hxit  tomorrow  night °s  meeting  and  its  spon- 
sors should  certainly  put  our  town  on  record 
as  more  t»i«n  just  interested. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  8:15  in  tbe 
Kattiral  History  Building  of  the  Smttbaonian 
Institution.  CozisUtutian  Avenaa  and  TcBtb 
Street  NW. 

Chief  speaker  win  be 
TjSL  «>^'—  (Democrat,  New  York),  who  has 
introduead  a  biU  providing  that  tbe  Treas- 
ury reraodal  and  reoonsttiict  the  Belasco 
Thaatar  and  lease  it  ''consist«at  with  a 
aonatde  profit  to  the  lessee  regardless  uf 
to  the  Govemment.''  Representattse 
has  been  in  Congrcas  since  lSt22  snd  can  esr- 
tainly  be  reckoned  ss  a  Washington  resident 
of  long.  reepectal>le  starMiing 

Tbs  Celler  bill  is  now  bafora  the  Boosa 
CooHBlttae  on  PubUc  Worts,  dtairmaned  by 
nL|inMSiilstlii  WiLuaic  M.  WBmxKeroir 
(Denaocrat.  Mississippi).  One  maaaher  of 
this  committee,  Representsttvs  Jcmm  A. 
BLKXsnx  (Democrat.  Minnaaota).  wlU  addrcaa 
tbe  macttng.  A  veteran  of  tba  laeent  war. 
Blatwol  is  eipartert  to  ex- 
a  Bstiopal  Cai^tal  witboot  the 
strikea    a    man    from    the 


prominent    Democrat    will    take 

part.  MsiTin  D.  Hildreth.  Denxtcratlc  na- 
tional committeeman  for  tbs  District  of 
CotumbU.  VircuaUy  a  UfelODf  lasidsit  of 
the  Dutnct  and  the  Natioa'a  Bo.  1  circus  Can. 
Mel  Hildreth  Itnows  the  story  of  tba  Btf- 
Mco — ODce  tbe  I^ayette  Square  Opera 
House — and  tdls  it  wtth  a  fondness  his  andl- 
enoe  will  reUsh. 


Chairman  of  the  meeting  win  be  Patber 
Gilbert  V.  Hartke.  director  of  Catholic  U«i- 
Tsratty's  speech  snd  drama 
hailti^  figure  tn  the  Cs^tal'S 
and  theatrical  ctrdas  for  tba 
Fatbo^  Hartke  la  i 

I  eoBunand  national  respect. 
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M 

and  tlM  Htm  York  tlMMcr  etrda*. 

rniMlin  III    ■nruittw   vbo're    mtwrd    Um 

Xiktmttrt   rcUztnf   wilf  liiBiint   and    cul- 

tonl  aslaiaU  are  am  tbm  IIM.  — rnig  them 

IftB.  Bobcrt  lam  BiniM.  Iftm.  Utvnnee  A. 


FAST 


an 


ctty^ 


« 


thaaTTif  1  flcwca  arc 
Darla  Sehretner,  of  the 
OuUd;  STeljn  flay  man.  of  Xljt 
OUwy  Thaatcr.  Xdvmrd  Manyiim.  of  Oeccge 
WaahiaftoB  Uolranitjr's  staff  aad  pUjan; 
fbota  and  ysaoent  Docehue.  of  Pro- 
I.  Inc  :  Oven  Dodacn.  tlte  poet-iday- 
U  of  HoTard  nnivenltT;  Oosstanoe 
Albrlcht  Boom,  the  cuiuaeit  manager:  Pat- 
rick Ray*,  ber  charming  rtral  tn  the  mxjsic 
flald;  Mary  Stewart  Prench.  the  American 
Iftirtonai  Thaatcr  and  AcadeniT  board  mem- 
bv  raakleot  tn  Waahlngton. 

OvganlUng  the  pabUc  maettng  baa  been 
ttaa  Waablngton  Art  Center  Amnrtaftna.  of 
wtalcb  Lawrence  J.  Hcllar  to  prcaldent  and 
J.  O.  Pr&ln  the  Indefatlgabla  eataentlTe  sec- 
retary. 
Ona  thing  I  hope  about  tomorrow  night's 
la  that  tt  wlU  oonflna  ttaelf  to  the 
oC  ratiflng  the  tbaater 
ettj.  Tba  diaerlminatfcm  taaoe  te  a 
at  tbm  pact.  Both  the  piaywrlghu 
and  tbit  aeton  bare  stated  they  wUl  not 
work  tn  the  national  Capital  nnleas  all  Amer- 
ibelrwark. 

been  taken,  tt  exists,  and 
ft  li  Up  to  the  fttng  not  to  reopen  old 
T'li'itr  bat  to  itlarwas  bow  the  siruatloo  as 
It  Is  can  be  rasohred.  This  is  a  chanee  to 
look  at  tba  prsacnt  and  tba  future,  noc  tba 


irtcm  tha  WaablBCtoo  Dally  News  of 
March  M.  IMS] 
CoTucT  or  CoLincBU  Sbou  To 

Be  L>  TO  TKB  aO 


(By  Tbm  Dnnnrtly) 


„_^^_  Hla- 

ttaa  HatJaii's  Oapltal  a  theater. 
flawnU  at  tba  apaakaia  warned  that  tn  an- 
other yaar  or  ao  tba  city's  tbcatanaas  eondi- 
tioD  mlgBt  ba  aenpCad  aa  a  natural  atasa  at 
•flbiri,  aad  ateea  ttrii  «bvkyusi  y  must  not  IMP- 

atnKtloM  to  bold  a  maettng  aa 
alMa  and  aaa  wtiat  can  be  done. 
Repraaantatlve  BMAjrcai.  Ci 
crat.  of  New  York,  waa  tha  prlnelpal 
and  tha  talk  ^ttorally  turned  on  the  hop* 
itblag  aidgbt  be  done  to  reclaim  the 
(Where  Bernhardt.  Duae.  and  Cornell 
damonstrated  the  bright  art  at  the 
drama)  from  its  present  darlt  statue  aa  a 
(or   muaty   Treasury   documanta. 


Mr 

the   auditorkun. 


which 
blU   (H. 
Sacrrtary  of 
tbe  Hf  Isaro 
arts." 


cMad  tbe  damsQil  oondltkm  of 

and   tba   legal   dUBcultiea 

ma  Muunted.  and  read  his 

I)  ithkOx  provides  that  "the 

ihe  Treasury  repair  and  remodel 

I  nd  rent  It  out  to  the  performing 


oat 


which  looks 
WhiU  Hooae 
Actrasa   P'ancea 


DMiMHiatlc  national  com- 

Sor   tbe   DIatrlct    oC    Columbia. 

tba  IneontroverUble  fact  that 

s  tbe  only  theater  in  tbe  world 

out  upon  the  same  park  as  the 


ttficd  tn 


aa  aba  bad 


bad  app  Bared 
at  tba 
play). 


Hi  yea. 


aud  torttims 
Sciool, 
d  le 


hch 


exaa  tne 
Jmob 


ure  la 

Patrick 
bureau.  wtx> 
cal 

might  ba 
lease  of  tbe 
tbeatar-cona^oua 
work  on 
Belasco. 
velt  High 

Largely 
maettng  got 
a  eosnmlttee 
sens  Commi 
Capital) 
dreth  sets  a 
and  to 
sen  ta  tire 
York,  to  the 
be  written 
and  so  forth 

The 
of  Catholic 
presided.    ] 
tip  from  th4 
teU  two 
wtu>  would 
bring-back 

The 
with   the 
groups,  are 
Owen  Dodson 
HOI  Stewart, 
■dgar  Ansel 
Mangum 
Ian.  Mrs 
Poster. 
L.  Coe, 
the 
which 
Miaa  Starr. 


Bever  ;nd 
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Washing  :on 
sponsored 


Wnx  PtcBT 
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Starr,  who  U  IndeUbly 
the  public  mind  with  that  ven- 
Tbe  Baalcet  Way.  admitted 
to  dlacoTer  that  the  Smith- 
not  in  another  part  of  town. 
klways  supposed,  observed  that 
in  the  Belasco's  first  play. 
Bancho  (or  maybe  it  was  her 
went  on  to  say  that  the  past 
la  Important  but  that  the  fu- 
mportant  sUlL 

bead  of  the  Hayes  concert 

came  up  with  the  most  practt- 

at  tbtt  evening,   thought   it 

for  aomaone  to  buy  up  the 

National.    In  any  case,  he  said. 

Waablngtonlans     should 

poaaible  angle  at  once:   the 

like  the  one  at  Rocse- 

and  that  National  lease. 

to   Mr.   Hayea'   tirgings.   the 

town  to  business  and  nominated 

(possibly  to  be  called  the  Citi- 

tee  for  Theater  in  the  Nations 

will  meet,  whenever  Mr.  Hll- 

late.  to  discuss  ways  and  means. 

propoeals  offered  by  Repre- 

K.  jAvrrs.  Republican,  of  New 

effect  that  Congressmen  should 

o.  community  groups  arcused. 


Gilbert  K.  Hartke.  director 

University's  drama  department, 

asked  the  audience  to  take  a 

embattled  pyramid  clubs,  and 

who  would  tell  two  friends 

two  friends  to  get  behind  the 

-theater  movement. 

members,    all    connected 

or   with    interested    civic 

Markel.Be&s  DavU  Schreiner, 

.  Lawrence  Heller,  Mrs.  Carolyn 

Mrs.  Frances  Nash  Watson,  Mrs. 

Mowrer.  Horton  Poote,  Edward 

Constance  Snow,  George  Vlv- 

Sttirdevant.  Mrs.  Doris  O. 

Charlotte  M.  London.  Richard 

Praln.  eiecutlve  secretary  of 

Art  Center  Asaoclatlon.  Inc., 

the  meeting.  B4r.  Hildreth, 

father  Hxurtke  and  myself. 


frieida 
t>ll 
tie- 
comiilttee 
theater 
Hizei: 


Mis 

Edmrd 


(Prom  the  Wt  shlngton  Post  of  March  24,  ISMO  ] 


1  xm  CsxjjEB  Bnx — CoHMrrrcz  or 
Hm   To   Being   Back    LnrtNo 


(by  Richard  L.  Coe) 

A  eltizani '  committee  of  ao  to  bring 
back  the  llr  ng  theater  to  Waahlngton  was 
formed  last  i  Jght  at  a  public  meeting  in  the 
amithaonlan  InatltuUon. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  means 
of  getting  support  for  the  Oiler  bill,  de- 
signed to  rei  ovate  the  Belasco  Theater  and 
laaae  it  to  pr  vate  producers. 

Bepraaentatlve  Emanukl  Cci.mi.  Democrat, 
of  New  York  outlined  his  bill  by  pointing 
out  the  tangle  of  legal  obstacles  that  have 
kept  private  voducers  from  leasing  the  the- 
ater as  it  n  nr  stands.  Dnder  iu  present 
condition,  he  stated,  no  producer  could  hope 
to  take  over, the  theater.  His  bill  provides 
that  the  Government  recondition  the  theater 
and  then  *i  would  be  up  to  the  theater 
people  to  ruE  tt." 

By  a  vote  o  the  audience — of  no  more  th<»n 
150— Melvln    Hildreth.   Democratic  National 


Oommttteaman  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  on*  of  tba  evening's  speakers,  was  elected 
chairman.  Hildreth  said  he  hopes  to  have 
the  rest  of  the  committee,  all  elected  by  last 
night's  spectatora.  meet  formally  some  time 
next  week. 

Speakers  Included  Representative  Jacob  K. 
JavtTs,  Republican,  of  New  York,  and  Repre- 
sentative John  A.  BuiTNiK.  Democrat,  of 
Mlnnaaota.  who  told  the  audience  the  future 
of  tba  tbaater  la  up  to  the  Washington  public. 

The  Celler  bill  ia  now  before  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  chalrmaned  by 
Representative  Whxiam  WHrrxiNCTON,  Dem- 
ocrat,  of   MJaslsatppl. 

Others  who  addressed  the  gathering  and 
luged  that  Washlngtonlans  write  letters  to 
the  committee  chairman  showing  their  In- 
terest In  the  Celler  bUl  (H.  R.  3038)  In- 
clXKted  Miss  Prances  Starr,  the  actress;  Pat- 
rick Hayes,  the  concert  manager;  Louis 
Simon,  executive  secretary  of  Actors'  Equity: 
and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  V.  Hartke.  chairman  of 
the  meeting  and  director  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity's speech  and  drama  department. 

Nominated  to  the  committee  were  Mra. 
Hazel  Markel.  Mrs.  Edgar  Mowrer,  Constance 
A.  Snow.  Charlotte  London.  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Sturdevant,  Carolyn  Will  Stuart,  Bess  Davis 
Schreiner.  Frances  Starr.  Prances  Nash  Wat- 
son. Father  Hartke.  Tom  Donnelly.  George 
Vivian.  Horton  Foote,  Lawrence  Heller,  Ed- 
ward Mangum,  George  Fraln,  Owen  Dodson, 
Patrick  Hayes  and  Richard  L.  Coe: 

Miss  Violet  Hemlng.  a  resident  member 
of  Equity,  a  lifelong  actress  and  the  wife  of 
Judge  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  was  nominated 
to  serve  although  not  present  at  the  meeting, 
the  audience  expressing  the  hope  that  she 
will  accept  the  aaalgnment. 


fProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 

March  24,  1949] 

Group  Forms  To  Brujc  LxcmiiATr  Thuatis 

Back  to  CAPrrAL 

A  newly  formed  committee  of  Washington 
residents  will  meet  soon  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Melvln  D.  Hildreth.  Democratic 
national  conunltteeman  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  chart  efforts  toward  providing 
Washington  with  a  legitimate  theater. 

Suggested  by  Patrick  Hayes,  concert  bu- 
reau head,  the  committee  was  named  last 
night  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  National 
Mtisetim.  called  by  the  Washington  Art  Cen- 
ter Association. 

After  talks  and  discussion  on  the  question 
of  bringing  back  a  living,  professlorwa 
theater  to  the  District,  the  gathering  decided 
to  charge  a  committee,  to  be  known  as  A 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Theater  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  with  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting legislation  and  other  measures 
toward  that  end. 

MSMBESS    NAMKD 

Mr.  Hildreth  announced  he  would  com- 
municate with  the  members  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  the  first  meeting.  The  members 
Include  Miss  Prances  Starr,  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Hartke,  Richard  Coe,  J.  G.  Fraln,  Mrs.  Hazel 
Markel.  George  Vivian.  Mrs.  Bess  Davis 
Schreiner.  Mr.  Hayea,  Mrs.  Carolyn  WUl  Stew- 
art, Owen  Dodson.  Lawrence  J.  Heller,  Mrs. 
Prances  Nash  Watson.  Miss  Charlotte  M. 
London.  Mrs.  Edgar  Mowrer.  Horton  Poote. 
Mrs.  Doris  G.  Foster,  Edward  Mangxmi,  Mrs. 
Constance  A.  Snow.  Mrs.  Edward  Sturdevant 
and  Tom  Donnelly. 

One  piece  of  legislation  the  group  will  work 
to  put  over  is  a  bill  sponsored  by  RepresenU- 
tlra  CxTxn,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  to  au- 
tborlae  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
model and  lease  the  old  Belasco  for  the 
theater  purposes,  coiislstent  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  the  lessee,  regardless  of  the  loaa 
to  the  Government. 

auocxars  ptramio 
Pather  Hartke  suggested  a  sort  of  pyramid 
club  program  for  letting  the  Hovise  Commit- 


tee on  Public  Works  know  of  dtlnen  reactloti 
toward  the  Celler  bUl,  with  each  cltlxen  In- 
tMWtcd  recruiting  two  other*  to  write  Cbalr« 
aoan  WHrmNcroN. 

But  the  correspondents  should  be  enllated 
for  supporting  the  bill  only  If  they  mean  It, 
ba  atreased.  not  Just  to  }am  up  the  busy  mall 
box  of  the  Congressmen. 

Speakers  included  Representatives  Oener; 
Javlts.  Republican,  of  New  York:  and  Blat- 
nlk.  Democrat,  of  Mlnneaota:  Mr.  Hildreth; 
Mr.  Hayea:  Louis  Simon,  new  executive  aeo- 
retary  of  Actors'  Equity;  Mlaa  Starr;  and 
Patticr  Hartke.  moderator. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
March  24.  1948 1 

Oaotjr  Will  Snac  Thxatex  roe  Dnrsicr  or 

COLTTVBU 

MelTln  D.  Hildreth,  Democratic  National 
committeeman  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
laat  night  was  named  chairman  of  a  cltlaena' 
eommlttee  to  press  for  restoration  of  a  legiti- 
mate theater  to  Washington. 

Tbe  Citisens  Committee  for  Theater  In  tbe 
Nation's  Capital,  a  name  suggested  by  Patrick 
Hayee,  District  concert  bureau  head,  was 
formed  at  the  close  of  a  rally  held  by  the 
Waahlngton  Art  Center  association  in  tbe 
national  Museum. 

Speakers  at  the  rally,  who  urged  support  of 
the  Celler  bill  which  orders  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  lease  the  old  Belasco  Theater  to 
a  private  firm  for  use  as  a  legitimate  theater 
which  the  Government  would  furnish  and 
subsidize,  were: 

Representatives  Celler.  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  author  o\  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee:  Javlts.  Eepubll- 
can:  and  Blatnlk.  Democrat,  of  Mlnneaota; 
Prances  Starr.  Washington  actress;  Louis 
Simon,  executive  secretary.  Actors'  Equity  of 
New  York;  Hildreth  and  Hayes. 

The  Reverend  Gilbert  Hartke,  head  of  the 
Catholic  University  drama  department,  pre- 
sided. 

Those  elected  to  the  citizens'  committee 
were  Hayes.  Miss  Starr.  Hartke,  Hazel  Ken- 
yon  Markell.  Bess  Davis  Schreiner.  George 
Vivian.  Carolyn  Hill  Stewart.  Owen  Dodson. 
Howard  University  English  professor;  Char- 
lotte M.  London.  Mrs.  Prances  Watson.  Mra. 
Edgar  A.  Mowrer.  Horton  Poote.  Edward  Man- 
gum. head  of  the  George  Washington  drama 
department;  J.  O.  Praln.  executive  secretary. 
Washington  Art  Center  Association:  Mrs. 
Conatance  Snow.  Mrs.  Edward  Sturdevant. 
Tom  Donnelly,  and  Richard  Ose. 
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Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  can  be  little  remaiaing  doubt  about 
the  atUtude  of  the  BrlUsh  people  to- 
ward their  medical  program,  despite  the 
propaganda  regarding  its  alleged  failure 
distributed  so  widely  In  this  country  by 
certain  elements  In  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

Almost  every  account  from  American 
reporters  abroad  testifies  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  British  program.  One  of 
the  most  recent  reports,  written  by  John 
W.  Vandercook.  the  well-known  Ameri- 
can correspondent,  appears  in  the  March 


Issue  of  Harper's  m&gazlne.  Mr.  Van- 
dercook's  article  dealt  with  many  other 
Issues.  Included  here  is  only  that  part 
which  touches  on  the  British  health-in- 
surance program: 

The  moat  intense  enthusiasm.  aU  but  un- 
Brltlsh  In  tta  artlculateness.  Is  reserved  for 
the  last,  latest,  and  greatest  experiment  of 
democratic  socialism,  the  National  Health 
Service,  instituted  last  summer. 

IU  worltlng.  too.  is  simple.  You  choose 
your  own  Aoctot.  If  he  accepts  you  as  his 
patient,  your  name  goes  on  his  list.  (If  you 
dcm't  like  htm.  you  can  change.)  Unleas 
you  wish  such  additional  comforts  (rather 
than  necessities)  of  medical  treatment  as 
a  private  room  In  a  hospital,  you  pay  for 
nothing,  except  Insofar  as  you  are  helping 
to  pay  yoxir  bills  aud  thoae  ai  everyone  else 
through  general  taxation. 

Both  office  vislte  and  visits  to  the  patient's 
home  are  free.  Medicine,  surgical  opera- 
tlooa,  anaeatheala.  the  attention  of  ^>eclal- 
Ists.  X-rays,  biological  tests — even  eyeglasses, 
hearing  aids,  and  artificial  llmbe — all  are 
tree.    Complete  dental  attention  Is  Included. 

British  dentists  are  already  flirting  with 
nervous  collapse  from  overwork  because 
there  are  not  nearly  enough  of  them  to  go 
round.  The  reason  there  are  too  few  in  that 
prcrfeselon  is  that  a  literal  majority  of  the 
British  population  has  previously  sUyed 
away  from  dentists  because  It  could  not 
afford  them — and  has  suffered  torture,  dis- 
figurement, and  infection  as  a  result. 

One  need  only  imagine  with  what  a  gasp 
of  Incredulovu  relief  such  a  colossal  bounty 
would  be  met  by  millions  of  people  of  the 
United  States  to  reckon  the  even  deeper 
gratitude,  the  sharper  emotion  it  has  pro* 
duced  in  Immeasurably  poorer  England. 

General  practitioners  under  the  scheme 
may  earn  as  much  as  $12,800  a  year.  Spe- 
elaiists  may  make  even  more.  They  now 
have,  they  dlacover.  the  advantage  of  tiaving 
their  patients  come  to  them  at  onoe.  instead, 
as  has  too  often  Ijeen  the  habit  of  the  poor, 
as  a  last  desperate  resort.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  seeing  clearly  through  properly 
fitted  glasaee  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives— 
and.  not  remarkably,  have  overnight  become 
more  skillful  workmen.  Not  the  least  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  scheme  have  been  people  of 
small  flzed  InccHnes.  for  whom  going  to  the 
doctor  uaed  to  be  an  extravagance. 

Whether  tmder  the  plan  Incompetence 
will  thrive  and  corruption  flourish  time  must 
tell.  Government,  people,  and  the  medical 
profession  are  together  breaking  new  ground. 
The  territory  is  unexplored.  Predictions — 
all  but  one — are  unsafe.  The  one  exception 
is  a  prediction  that  whatever  modification 
may  be  necessary,  the  British  wlU  never  go 
back  to  the  old  way.  If  you  doubt  this,  you 
have  only  to  listen,  on  the  underground,  in 
queues : 

"•  •  •  You  know  that  'eadache  ma's 
always  'ad?  It  was  Just  her  eyes.  Its  gone 
right  away.     Bright  as  a  lark,  she  la." 

"George  'asn't  been  able  to  chew  solid  food 
thea^/ia  years  or  more.  They're  making  a 
wlKde  new  set  of  teeth  for  'm.  Cant  think 
what  It  would  have  coat.     *     *     *" 

"Extraordinary  sense  of  relief  it  gives  one. 
doesn't  it?  I'd  always  rather  opposed  the 
scheme.  But  to  know  a  great  lot  of  doctors' 
bills  won't  wipe  out  completely  everything 
one's  maiuiged  to  put  away.     •     •     •  ' 

F^M-  aU  practical  purposes  the  doctors,  after 
long  opposition,  have  capitulated.  Ninety- 
three  percent  are  cooperating.  Hospitals 
which  in  a  period  of  rising  costs  and  declm- 
Ing  fortunes  have,  almost  impossibly,  been 
trying  to  live  by  charity,  liave  cast  their 
ftnanclal  burdens  on  the  Government;  and 
have  promptly  seen  their  costs  diminish  aa 
free  clinic  patlenU  h»v  taken  their  minor 
aUments  where  they  always  should  bava 
taken  them,  to  general  practitioners. 
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Thursday,  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  months  I  have  been  studying 
the  Panama  Canal  proposals  which  are 
now  before  the  Congress,  especially  from 
the  military  and  national  security  view- 
points. 

Earlier,  during  this  session  of  Congress, 
I  included,  in  extensions  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RzcoRO.  informative  and  authoritative 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  atom  bomb, 
the  first  by  Lt.  Gen.  Le.sUe  R.  Groves,  at 
page  A169,  and  another  by  Maj.  Gen. 
C.  P.  Robinson,  at  page  A755. 

Another  similar  article,  dealing  ^ith 
nuclear  weapons,  by  Lt  Col.  A.  W.  Betts. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
was  published  in  the  March-April  1949 
issue  of  the  Military  Engineer.  Under 
unanimous  consent  accorded.  I  am  now 
including  its  full  text  In  this  extension 
of  my  remarks. 

These  three  articles,  all  written^  by 
members  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  sup- 
plj  a  fine  background  of  information 
that  is  extremely  pertinent  to  the  Canal 
questions  now  before  the  Congress.  A 
study  of  them — I  respectfully  submit — 
must  inevitably  lead  to  a  single  conclu- 
sion, viz,  that  any  type  of  canal  at 
Panama,  or  elsewhere,  will  be  fatally  vul- 
nerable to  atomic  attack.  These  papers 
all  emphasize  that  there  Is  no  adequate 
protection  against  the  atomic  bomb  short 
of  preventing  its  delivery. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  desire  to 
state  again  my  earlier  views  that  the 
only  security  that  can  be  attained  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  or  any  other  similar 
waterway,  must  depend,  for  its  strength, 
on  the  combined  political,  industrial, 
and  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  not  on  its  features  of  con- 
struction. 

The  article  follows: 

NucxEAx  Weapons 

(By  A.  W.  Betta.  lieutenant  colonel. 

Corps  of  Engineers) 

In  spite  of  the  fertile  imagination  of  the 
cartoonist  who  pictures  the  atomic  bomb  as 
a  tiny  box  which  can  be  carried  in  a  hand- 
bag. It  la  highly  Improbable  that  a  bomb  ol 
the  present  basic  type  can  ever  l>e  made 
arbitrarily  small.  To  understand  this  and 
appreciate  the  reasons  for  it.  one  must  know 
in  general  what  makes  the  bomb  explode  and 
the  meaning  of  a  critical  maaa. 

ATOMIC    STRUCTOKE   AKD   ASSSMBLT 

Plrst,  the  general  structure  of  the  atom 
and  relative  siae  of  its  components  must  Ise 
visualised.'  Ttie  atom  is  made  up  largely 
of  space,  not  mass.  To  help  visualize  tba 
relative  amount  of  space  in  an  atom,  picture 
a  magnified  atom  with  a  l-lnch-dlamet«r 
sphere  fixed  in  space  representing  its  nucleus. 
At  a  distance  of  approxinaately  5.000  Inchaa 
frosn  tbla  central  masa,  or  about  one-twelfth 


1  Sea  Technical  Aspects  of  Atomic  Power, 
bv  Col  Lvnn  W.  Pine  In  the  MUitary  Knglnc 
lor  March  1946. 
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ot  m  Bile  In  radhs.  lecture  a  ^iherleal  cn- 
Tdope  or  rurroundlng  electron*.  Between 
ttt  cmitnl  nuMs  or  niideus  %oa  the  eQTelop« 
€d  ttmetxaom  tber*  la  notlxlng  but  apace.  Lf 
that  tilla  pwtlealar  atom  U  ad- 
to  aaofthar  itaaflar  ona.  this  will  placa 
10.000  Inchaa  of  »i»e;  at  about  one-sixth  of 
a  mile,  between  the  two  nuclei  of  about 
1  Inch  diameter  each.    Of  coxirse.  this  Is  an 

acttialty  la  only  about  one  ten-millionth 
of  an  Inch  in  diameter,  but  the  relative  size 
of  the  nucleus  to  the  envelop*  of  electrons 
Is  the  sama. 

The  most  Important  component  of  the 
atom  Is  lu  nucleus,  which  Is  made  up  of 
proCoos.  each  of  which  carrtes  a  positive 
dHTfr:  and  neutrons,  which  are  without 
cliarf*.  The  other  component  of  an  atom 
la  tta  starroTinding  envelope  of  electrons  which 
has  little  or  nothing  to  contribute  to  the 
undexstandlng  of  a  critical  maas.  Each 
elaetron  carries  a  negative  charge.  For  every 
electron  In  the  envelope  of  a  given  atom 
there  is  a  corresponding  proton  in  its  nucleus. 
8moe  the  protons  and  electrons  are  of  equal 
and  oppoalt*  charga.  lack  of  charge  of  an 
atom  can  only  be  achieved  by  having  equal 
numbars  of  aach. 

It  was  the  dlaeovary  of  neutrons,  and  the 
fact  that  a  lack  of  charge  made  them  most 
usefTil  as  bullets  for  bombarding  the  nuclei 
at  atoma.  that  led  to  the  eventual  discovery 
tbat  thsaa  boUats  can  create  fkaalon  or  split- 
ting of  tba  nudel  of  atoms  of  certain  ele- 
Bcnta.  These  elements  are  referred  to  as 
active  materials.  Uranium  235  and  pluto- 
nium  arc  atjch  materials. 

OolSig  back  to  the  picture  of  the  atructura 
of  an  atom,  multiply  the  number  of  thsaa 
atoms  to  Imagine  an  tmllmited  volimM  of 
maas  of  active  material  baalcally  composed  of 
so  little  mass  but  of  so  much  space.  This 
ahould  indlcata  how  dilBcult  it  would  be  for 
a  stray  neutron  bullet  to  strike  the  nucleus 
of  any  on*  of  ttasas  atoms.  Since  the  dis- 
tanca  batisean  tha  nuclei  Is  approximately 
IflUOOO  ttmea  the  diameter  of  a  particular 
In  a  single  layer  of  atoms,  comparl- 
ot  the  relative  areas  will  show  that  a 
would  have  about  one  chance  in 
1004X)OjOOO  of  directly  striking  a  ntjcleus. 
Zn  other  words,  a  neutron  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  space  niled  by  100,000,000  atoms 
In  order  to  have  a  probability  of  directly 
hitting  the  nudetis  of  ona  of  the  atoms. 

It  Is  this  basic  concept  which  accounts  for 
tha  fsct  that  a  conalderable  mass  of  active 
material  must  be  aMambled  before  a  nuclear 
wpJoaloo  la  poMtWa.  The  enargy  releaaa  of 
MHk  as  wploiion  eomaa  from  tha  flaakm  of 
Individual  atoms  thst  hav*  baen  atmek  by 
a  neutron  and  split  Into  flaakm  trapnants. 
which  are  merely  radioactive  Isotopes  of  ele- 
ments near  the  middle  of  the  periodic  table. 
In  the  proceas  cf  this  splitting,  more  than 
€HM  neutron  u  ralaaaed  for  each  one  used 
la  flaaton.  Thaaa  neutrons  in  turn  fly  off 
and  strike  other  atoms,  creatli.g  further 
flaslon.  If,  on  the  average,  at  least  one  neu- 
tron raleaaad  in  each  fission  crestes  a  new 
flaalon.  tten  a  chain  reaction  will  occur. 

Thara  are  raaaooa.  stich  as  the  capture  of 
neutrona  In  impurities  without  flsslon.  and 
tha  sacspa  of  neutrons  from  the  mass  of  ac- 
tlva  matarlal.  that  reduce  tha  aasurancs  that 
at  laaat  one  neutron  from  each  fission  will 
create  a  new  fission.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
eonaldarabla  maas  cf  atoms  must  be  present 
to  mintmlaa  tha  aacape  of  the  neutrons  ttom 
tha  actlT*  matarlal  to  aasure  the  contlnoanca 
of  tha  reaction.  As  a  mass  of  acttva  ma- 
tarlal la  built  up,  a  point  is  reached  where 
the  multiplication  rate  of  neutrons  (a  meas- 
ure of  the  number  of  neutrons  being  de- 
veloped by  fission  for  aach  neutron  that  In- 
duces flaalon)  reachas  one  and  abovs  which 
point  the  MMitlrtlcat'on  rau  begins  to  in- 
rapMly.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a 
raactor.  or  ao-caUad  pile,  it  la  the 
that  must   ba  developed   bcfora  sus- 
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talned  nu($ear  reaction  occtira.  Prom  a 
weapon  staiid point  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. Mori  than  such  a  critical  zziaas  Is 
needed  for  I  the  atomic  weapon.  Obvlouslv, 
the  larg;r  tne  mass,  the  greater  the  percent- 
age of  atotu  in  that  mass  that  will  be  struck 
by  neuo-onk  released  in  Its  Interior.  The 
weight  and  general  size  of  a  critical  mass  of 
Plutonium  toe  U-235  cannot  be  disclosed  at 
this  time.  I  It  is  a  mass  of  some  magnitude 
and  100  kg.,  according  to  the 
|)rt). 
to  the  question:  How  Is  a  nu- 
made?  Following  the  supposi- 
by  the  Smyth  Report  and  other 
releases  on  ^he  subject,  the  least  cumbersome 
mechanism, Imaginable  and  perhaps  the  most 
absurd  would  be  to  have  a  suicide  volunteer 
clap  togetlier  two  subcrltlcal  masses  that 
would  create  aomething  over  a  critical  mass. 
Not  the  leait  among  many  reasons  why  such 
a  solution  la  absurd  is  the  fact  that  stray 
neutrons,  a  ways  available  from  a  coemlc  ray 
background  would  start  the  flsslon  process 
when  the  s  rstem  is  Just  entered  and  before 
the  materia  i  has  reached  the  most  advan- 
tageous sta  :e  of  assembly.  As  a  result  then, 
the  assembled  masses  would  reach  a  very 
high  heat,  <  zpand  and  lose  their  shape,  thus 
permitting  escspe  of  neutrons  and  causing 
a  shut  dow  i  of  the  chain  reaction  before  an 
appradabla  explosion  could  be  developed. 
This  is  call  Kl  the  problem  of  predetonation. 
that  is.  th>  detonation  takes  place  before 
the  geomet-y  of  the  critical  mass  is  in  the 
shape  desin  d  by  the  bomb  designers. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  time 
factors  to  1«  considered  are  in  the  order  of 
a  amall  frartion  of  a  second,  and  whatever 
aaMmbly  n  ethods  are  devised  to  create  a 
critical  n.ajs  mtist  be  so  rapid  that  the  as- 
sembly froEi  Just  critical  to  the  desired  su- 
percritical (  onditlon  can  be  completed  in  a 
time  Intcrv  d  of  that  order.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  t  lat  a  mechanism  of  considerable 
compltcatioa  must  be  developed  if  two  very 
heavy  piece  i  of  material  are  to  be  brought 
together  in  to  brief  a  time  Interval. 

A  poeslbld  solution  of  the  assembly  prob- 
lem is  to  plkce  two  subcrltlcal  masses  of  ac- 
tive materU  1  at  opposite  ends  of  a  tube  with 
a  propeKan  behind  one  of  the  masses.  Up- 
on firing  tie  propellant  charge,  the  masses 
would  be  bi  ought  together  with  tremendous 
Telocity.  1  ba  msssea  are  arranged  so  that 
when  they  are  aaaembled  in  a  supercritical 
arrangemen  ;.  they  are  surrounded  by  a  dense 
tamper  or  neutron  reflector.  The  tamper 
turns  back  nto  the  active  material  neutrons 
near  the  sw  face  which  might  escape  without 
creating  Hat  ion.  It  should  be  quite  possible 
to  make  a  b  >mb  in  this  fashion  once  detona- 
tion timing  and  problems  akin  thereto  have 
been  conquired. 

Obviotisly  the  solution  or  solutions  devel- 
oped by  the  scientists  at  Loa  Alamos  may  not 
be  disclosed.  The  procedure  suggested  should 
indicate  tha :  the  bomb  is  not  a  simple  device 
that  can  be  delivered  by  a  bazooka  or  jeep- 
mounted  ro<  ket  launcher. 

It  should  not  be  presumed,  however,  that 
It  Is  not  w  thin  the  realm  of  development 
possibility  td  decrease  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  prese  it  bomb;  moreover,  it  is  not  be- 
yond the  reiilm  of  possibility  to  Increase  its 
present  slz«.  The  nature  of  our  delivery 
problem  mi!  it  dictate  whether  we  design  a 
larger  bomb  in  order  to  increase  its  yield  or 
a  smaller  bo  nb  with  decreased  yield  in  order 
to  simplify  ,ts  delivery.  The  scientists  are 
capable  of  s<  iving  the  problem  in  either  way, 
but  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  what 
balance  shoild  be  established  between  the 
expenditure  of  very  scarce  and  valuable  ac- 
tive materia  and  the  bomb's  adaptability  to 
a  particular  form  of  delivery.  This  question 
can  be  ansnered  only  at  the  highest  policy 
level. 

cntxEAnoN  or  ircci-XAa  wkafons 
Further  cc  Dsideratlon  of  the  nature  of  the 
pon   rais^   a  second   point   of   Interest. 


Can  It  ever  be  made  simple  enough  and  ba 
produced  in  such  qiiantlties  that  these  weap- 
ons can  be  issued  to  each  echelon  in  the  field 
army?  Though  some  day  this  point  may  be 
reached,  It  certainly  cannot  be  done  today. 
In  the  first  place,  active  material,  plutonium 
or  U-235.  is  an  extremely  scarce  and  expen- 
sive item.  Because  of  the  dUQcultles  of  pro- 
duction and  because  of  the  not  unlimited 
supply  of  uranium  ore  from  which  these  ma- 
terials are  produced,  it  can  be  stated  with 
reasonable  assurance  that  these  bombs  will 
not  be  abundant  and  cheap  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Only  the  highest  levels  of  com- 
mand should  decide  when  and  where  to  use 
them. 

Nuclear  weapons  Involve  materials  and 
sciences  with  which  the  average  ofllcer.  en- 
Listed  man,  or  technically  trained  individual 
is  not  very  familiar.  Such  weapons  are 
neither  simple  nor  Inexpensive.  Therefore, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  these  weapons  will 
be  Issued  only  to  specially  trained  units. 
The  time  necessary  to  train  officer  and  en- 
listed personnel  is  appreciable,  and  such  key 
personnel  must  have  an  extensive  technical 
background.  In  time  of  war,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  shorten  the  length  of  this  training 
period  by  our  ability  to  bring  in  scientific 
personnel  of  considerable  civilian  experience 
for  this  work. 

The  design  problems  connected  with  nu- 
clear weapons  are  complicated  by  the  ob- 
vious need  for  accurate  fusing  and  firing. 
The  time  of  the  detonation  (and  assembly) 
must  be  extremely  exact  to  assure  explosion 
at  the  exact  altitude  computed  to  produce 
maximum  effect  on  a  particular  target.  Since 
the  weapon  is  dropped  from  a  very  high  alti- 
tude in  order  to  permit  the  delivering  air- 
plane to  avoid  destruction,  there  are  many 
complications  that  enter  Into  these  problems. 
These  complications  are  sufllclently  serious 
to  demand  a  team  of  considerable  educa- 
tional backgroimd  plus  a  long  training  pe- 
riod in  this  particular  operation.  We  must 
minimize  the  possibility  of  dropping  a  dud, 
not  only  because  of  the  danger  inherent  to 
its  falling  intact  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
but  also  because  of  the  value  of  the  active 
material. 

PKOTXCnON    AGAINST    NUCLEAS    WXAPONS 

A  third  point  of  concern  to  military  per- 
sonnel is  the  nature  of  the  protection  we 
can  afford  troope  and  civilian  populations 
against  attack  by  nuclear  weapons.  No  spe- 
cific means  of  protection  are  known  to  have 
been  developed  to  date.  Obviously,  dis- 
persal of  remunerative  targets*  is  the  best 
defense  against  a  weapon  of  so  great  a  po- 
tential destructive  power,  but  the  sort  of  dis- 
persion that  would  be  effective  would  be 
highly  impracticable  in  many  of  our  major 
Industrial  communities.  In  Japan,  there 
were  almost  no  survivors  in  a  radius  of  about 
a  half  a  mile  of  the  explosion  and,  in  a 
radius  of  about  a  mile,  only  those  who  had 
considerable  protection  survived.  Many  cas- 
ualties were  caused  outside  the  mile  radius 
by  fire  and  falling  debris. 

A  possible  means  of  protection  might  be 
to  go  underground  with  our  strategically  im- 
porUnt  industries,  but  here  again  the  time 
and  expense  involved  in  such  a  procedure 
appear  beyond  our  capability  at  the  present 
time.  Moreover,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
a  nuclear  weapon  could  not  be  made  to  pene- 
trate 40  to  50  feet  underground,  which  would 
probably  make  untenable  any  structure  that 
did  not  have  several  hundred  feet  of  earth 
covering,  or  comparable  structural  protec- 
tion. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  best  means  of  pro- 
tection against  this  weapon  is  to  prevent  its 
delivery.  Here  also  prospects  are  discourag- 
ing. It  should  be  possible  to  develop  long- 
range   rockets   or    pUotless    aircraft,    which 

'See  Industrial  Vulnerability  to  Bombing. 
by  MaJ.  Oen.  C.  F.  Robinson  in  the  Military 
Engineer  for  January-February  IB49. 


ml&ht  have  nuclear  warheads.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  during  World  War  n  no 
V-2  rocket  was  shot  down  by  ovx  forces. 
Furthermore,  It  appears  posalbla  to  deliver 
this  weapon  by  means  of  aabotenxs  carrying 
the  bomb  in  small  pieces  and  aasembUng 
it  in  some  strategic  center.  Such  possibili- 
ties give  some  appreciation  of  the  problem 
involved  In  defense  against  attack  by  nuclear 
weapons. 

Military  medical  personnel  are  presently 
bilng  trained  to  deal  with  the  physiological 
and  paychoioglcal  effects  of  radiation.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  initial  dam- 
age that  would  be  accomplished  by  a  success- 
fully delivered  atomic  bomb,  but  this  educa- 
tion, together  with  proper  organization  of  our 
cities,  should  make  It  possible  to  reducf  the 
complete  disorganization  that  was  present  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  which  resulted  In 
a  considerable  loss  of  life  not  directly  caused 
by  the  blast  itself.  For  example,  in  both  of 
those  cities  fli«-flghtlng  apparatus  was  al- 
most completely  immobilized  by  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  bomb.  It  wotxld  sppear 
sensible  in  the  future  to  locate  fire-flghtlng 
equipment  on  the  outskirts  of  a  city  so  that 
it  would  not  be  destroyed  by  the  initial  blast. 
It  might  also  be  possible  to  develop  some 
means  of  fighting  major  fires  from  the  air 
when  streets  are  completely  blocked  by  debris. 
Planning  to  cope  with  the  catastrophic  effects 
of  nuclear  weapons  will  require  a  great  deal 
more  thought  than  has  been  given  to  dis- 
aster control  and  relief  In  the  past. 

Our  people  should  be  Informed  of  the  na- 
ttire  and  extent  of  residual  radiation  present 
after  an  explosion  so  that  they  will  realize 
whether  it  may  or  may  not  be  advisable  to 
evacuate  the  target  area.  Personnel  trf  the 
civilian  defense  organization  should  have 
available  radiation  detectors,  such  as  the 
Geiger  counter  and  similar  equipment,  and 
should  be  lnstruc<»d  In  their  tise.  Theae  prob- 
lems of  protection  must  be  solved,  and 
thought  should  t>e  given  to  them  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time.  Plans  should  be  de- 
veloped now  that  can  be  implemented  prior 
to  attack.  

FUT  UaX  DEVZLOnCBTIS 

A  fourth  point  of  general  interest  Is  the 
poBsibllity  in  the  future  that  nuclear  weapons 
may  be  developed  In  other  shapes  and  for 
other  purpoaea  than  that  of  a  bomb. 

It  wUl  not  always  be  easy  to  deliver  atomic 
bomba.  They  do  not  lend  themselves  readily 
to  delivery  by  massed  aircraft,  tinleaa  the 
maaa  is  sent  in  at  a  very  great  altittide.  be- 
cause of  the  danger  ot  losing  some  of  the 
aircraft  In  the  turbulence  created  by  the 
bomb.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  our  foreea  had  complete  control  of  the 
air  over  Japcm  when  the  bomba  were  de- 
livered that  ended  the  war.  It  Is  highly 
Improbable  that  such  complete  control  of 
the  air  will  be  ours  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  future  war — when  we  should  be  most  In- 
terested In  making  the  bomb  effective.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  either  a  rocket 
or  a  guided  mlsalle  to  carry  the  nuclear  war- 
head. For  defensive  purposea.  the  poaal- 
bUity  should  be  InveaUgated  of  using  this 
warhead  in  an  antiaircraft  rocket  which,  if 
successful,  might  make  massed  bombing 
raids  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  might  itself 
be  a  specific  defense  against  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  results  of  the  second  bombing  at  Bi- 
kini have  demonstrated  the  remarkable 
cflleacy  of  an  underwater  enii»»*nn  of  a  nu- 
idear  weapon.  It  Is  not  gnra— nnable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  should  be  pomMa  to  dailMr 
the  weapon  to  the  enemy's  harbcra  by  maana 
of  a  submarine,  controlled  by  a  crew  who 
could  escape  before  a  time  mechanism  set 
off  the  bomb.  A  well-placed  bomb  in  some 
of  the  more  cong— tad  harbors  might  deny 
the  «M  of  that  harbor  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  be  decisive  In  any  partknlar  op- 
eration. It  is  also  possible,  if  tha  targets  are 
sufficiently  remunerative,  to  place  this  bomb 
In  a  controlled  mine,  although  the  successful 


use  of  the  weapon  In  this  fashion  is  not  easy 
to  foresee.  It  can  only  be  assumed  that  the 
problems  involved  In  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  being  investigated  by  the  vari- 
ous development  agencies  concerned.  Tha 
purpose  here  is  merely  to  point  out  that 
thinking  should  not  be  limited  to  the  idea 
that  this  tremendous  release  of  energy  Is 
only  available  for  use  as  an  aerial  bomb. 

POWSB  BT   irUCLEAa  arEMGT 

Though  authoritative  quarters  do  not  fore- 
see Inunediate  development  of  nuclear  energy 
for  power  purposes,  it  will  some  day  be  avail- 
able, and  If  the  Inatallalions  needing  power 
can  be  sufficiently  large,  this  potential  use 
may  not  be  too  far  In  the  future.  The  use 
of  this  power  for  such  things  as  rockets,  air- 
planes, or  autotnobilea,  however,  is  sufliciently 
far  in  the  future  that  it  need  not  be  of  im- 
mediate concern.  It  may  be  feasible  in  a 
relatively  short  time  to  develop  power  sources 
for  battleships  or  to  develop  tmiergrovmd 
central  p>ower  plants  for  the  production  of 
electricity  that  would  Insure  unlimited 
sources  of  energy  In  a  future  war. 

The  peaslmlsm  In  this  field  grows  out  of 
two  factors  which  can  readily  be  understood. 
The  first  Is  that  fission  products  formed  in 
an  atomic  pile  do  not  go  anywhere;  they  re- 
main In  the  pile  and  t)efore  very  long  begin 
to  interfere  with  the  flaalon  process.  Since 
they  are  highly  radioactive,  the  chemical 
process  of  removal  of  this  material  from  the 
active  material  that  makes  the  pile  work  is 
not  a  aimple  matter,  and  much  research  will 
be  necessary  before  this  problem  can  be  con- 
sidered solved.  The  second  factor,  a  more 
Immediate  deterrent  to  power  developmentt 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  known  matafM 
that  will  stop  neutrons  and  gamma  rays  In 
a  very  short  distance.  Present  atomic  piles 
are  svirrounded  by  concrete  masses  many  feet 
thick  and  weighing  many  tons.  Obviously, 
the  power  developed  in  the  pile  la  not  suf- 
ficiently collossal  to  overcome  this  handicap 
In  developing  power  for  a  vehicle  of  rea- 
sonable siae. 

SUMKAaT 

It  Is  emphaalzed  first  that  because  of  the 
necessity  for  assembling  a  critical  maaa  in  a 
time  interval  of  the  order  of  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a 
nuclear  weapon  can  be  developed  which  will 
be  small  enough  to  be  manhandled. .  Sec- 
ond, the  methods  of  detonation  and  the  fus- 
ing problems  of  the  bomb  are  sufficiently 
complicated  to  demand  a  level  of  training 
higher  than  that  previotisly  requu-ed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  Third,  there  is  at 
present  no  adequate  protection  against  the 
bomb  short  of  preventing  Its  delivery. 
Fourth,  nuclear  weapons  have  not  reached 
their  maximum  size  in  the  present  type 
bomb,  and  new  typca  may  come  Into  being 
which  will  be  conaldarably  more  powerful 
than  present  models;  moreover,  they  are  not 
confined  to  bombs  but,  subject  to  size,  may 
be  made  as  warheads  for  almost  any  type  of 
delivery  in  use  today  in  modern  armies;  and 
last,  that  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
for  military  vehicles  is  not  "Jxist  around  the 
corner." 


Honor  m  Israel 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA ll V kS 

Thursday,  March  24,  1949 

ICr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
oai).  I  wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle which  win  appear  in  the  national 


Catholic  we<'kly.  America,  In  its  March 
36  issue,  entitled  "Honor  in  Israel"; 

RONOa  Uf  ISaAXL 

(By  Edward  Duff) 
In  the  spring  of  1947  the  statesmen  of 
the  world  were  feverishly  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  tcHrmenting  Palestine  problem.  Pan- 
Arabism  and  Zionism  were  locked  In  men- 
acing debate  over  their  conflicting  claims  to 
what  Hllaire  Belloc  called  "the  battla 
ground"  of  history.  While  the  stateamen 
and  lawyers  and  prc^agandlsts  toiled  at  Lake 
Success,  the  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation reminded  the  Secretary  General  of 
tha  United  Nations  on  May  8  of  an  almost 
forgotten  factor  In  any  Just  settlement  at 
the  problem.  Disputing  the  claims  of  neither 
side,  prescinding  wholly  from  all  political 
considerations,  its  statement,  the  Christian 
Factor  in  the  Palestine  Equation,  outlined 
the  Christian  stake  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
indicated  certain  guaranties  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  protection  of  Christian 
interests. 

Events  seem  to  have  obscured  memory  of 
the  Christian  factor  In  the  Palestine  equa- 
tion. Partition  was  voted;  a  bitter  war  fol- 
lowed; shells  desecrated  the  Holy  City;  tha 
Zionists  triumphed  In  a  determined  and  re- 
sourceful display  of  arms;  Israel  was  estab- 
lished as  a  so\-erelgn  state,  fulfilling  the 
ancient  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Today  an  armistice  is  being  discussed  and 
the  provisions  of  the  UN  settlement  are  betnf 
reviewed. 

It  is  time  to  assert  once  again  that  there 
are  factors  that  transcend  political  consld- 
mtloaa,  issues  that  must  be  respected. 
There  Is  the  matter  of  Jtjstice  for  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees.  There  Is  the  matter  of 
honcolng  the  commitments  of  the  UN  settle- 
ment that  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
the  intemationalizaticn  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  holy  places  and  the  freedom  of  rtflgictia 
organization. 

Both  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  must  ac- 
cept the  verdict  of  world  opinion.  If  theaa 
reminders  fall  particularly  on  Israel,  it  Is 
because  victory  tT"pf*«^  its  own  resUalnta. 
The  public  policy  of  the  sUte  of  Israel  must 
be  subject  to  scrutiny  without  the  easy  re- 
tort of  "anU-Scmitlsm"— a  atafan  which 
stultifies  discussion  and  betrays  either  an 
utter  Irresponalbility  or  an  obtuseueaa  to  tha 
expectations  of  the  world  community. 

The  Jewish  attitude  on  the  refugees  waa 
stated.  In  what  can  scarcely  be  less  than  an 
oOclal  answer,  in  a  letter  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  15  from  Mr.  Harry  Zinder, 
press  sdviaer  of  the  state  of  Israel  mission. 
The  tide  of  history  cannot  be  turned  back, 
is  Mr.  Zinder's  ultimate  verdict  on  the  situ- 
ation. Palestine,  he  explains  Is  a  different 
country  since  the  refugees  fied  ever  the  bor- 
ders. What's  done,  can't  be  undone.  Let 
them,  therefore,  migrate  to  some  other  coun- 
try. 

The  voice  oC  the  world's  conscience  repUea 
to  such  a  casiial  and  even  callous  solutkm  of 
the  fate  of  nearly  a  million  ipersons  in  other 
tones  and  In  accents  of  growiiig  Impatience. 
Whatever  the  alleged  reasons  for  the  hurried 
exodus  of  the  ref vigees,  they  have  claims  that 
cry  for  recognition. 

They  have  claims,  first  of  all.  to  sheer  pree- 
ervatlon.  At  present  they  are  dying  at  tha 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  day.  The  UNs  Dlaast« 
and  Relief  Committee,  appointed  last  Novem- 
ber, began  operations  February  1  with  a  fund 
of  »3a,C0O.0O0,  half  of  which  the  American 
Government  is  committed  to  contribute. 
Even  if  efficiently  administered,  the  money 
would  underwrite  merely  the  coat  of  food 
for  the  refugees  for  less  than  8  months.  Vol- 
untary agencies  must  be  employed  to  siqiple- 
ment  official  UN  relief.  On  March  9.  Lenlng 
Boeenwald.  president  of  the  American  Coun- 
cU  for  Judaism,  wrote  the  leaders  oi  all  reli- 
gloxis  iaiths  in  tha  United  States: 

"To  avert  a  major  human  catastrcftha.  ^e- 
mentary  Justice  requires  that  in  addition  to 
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adequate  relief  there  must  be  early  repatri- 
ation. r«aettlement  and  aodal  rehabilitation 
of  750  000  refugees  from  the  recent  hos- 
tumes." 

It  Is  unfort\inat«  that  the  UN  commutes 
did  not  see  fit  to  utilize  adequately  the  vol- 
untary agencies  composing  the  American 
Appeal  for  Holy  Land  Refugees.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  that  UN  reports  ob- 
scured the  contribution  of  the  Catholic  effort 
in  aiding  the  refugees.  For  the  Catholic 
effcn^  in  this  humanitarian  endeavor  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  Palestine  problem  Is 
not  bipartite  but  tripartite.  There  U  • 
Chrlstlac  stake  In  the  Holy  Land. 

True,  only  150.000  of  the  war  sufferers  are 
Christian,  and  of  these  only  55,000  are  Cath- 
olics. On  hand,  however,  to  expend  their 
energies  In  an  all -encompassing  charity  are 
2.000  priests  and  nuns.  They  came  to  Pales- 
tln  many  years  ago  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  Long  before  governments 
began  to  assist  In  the  present  emergency. 
our  Catholic  parishes  were  feeding  and  shel- 
tering many  thousands  of  refugees  in  their 
parish  halls,  in  their  church  yards  and 
•chools.  The  Catholic  Church  has  been  as- 
sociated with  all  the  problems  of  the  Near 
East  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  purposes 
of  our  Catholic  personnel,  native  and  mls- 
■locary,  are  nonpolitlcal.  That  Catholic 
missionaries  remained  through  the  fighting. 
that  Catholic  institutions  continued  to  care 
for  the  homeless  and  helpless,  is  proof  of 
their  nonpolitlcal  purpose.  It  is  proof,  too, 
that  they  expect  their  rights  to  be  protected 
and.  where  infringed,  restored. 

There  is  scarcely  a  religious  house  in  Pales- 
tine that  is  not  sheltering  refugees.  The  of- 
ficials at  Tel  Aviv  know  this  Someone  in  the 
office  of  Moshe  Sharreit,  Israel's  Foreign 
Minister,  might  well  send  word  to  Mr.  Zlnder 
In  Washington  that  Jewish  cfOcials  are  well 
posted  on  the  Job  the  missionaries  are  do- 
ing. They  know  of  the  tireless  work  of  the 
Haters  of  Charity,  for  example,  who  care  for 
iMmdreds  of  feeble-minded  children  in  an 
overcrowded  home  In  Jerusalem. 

At  every  Mass  on  Laetare  Sunday.  March 
27,  American  Catholics  will  contribute  to  the 
Bishops'  Emergency  Relief  Fund.    The  whole 
world's  anguish  calls  upon  America  for  alms. 
Though  Irresistible  pleas  for  aid  were  coming 
from   the    needy   In   Europe   and   Asia,   the 
bishops  last  year  set  aside  a  portion  of  that 
collection  for  relief  In  Palestine.    Other  sub- 
sidies sent  the  missionaries  there  by  gener- 
ous Catholics  throughout  the  world  are  be- 
ing  ungrudgingly  siphoned   off   to  care   for 
200.000  homeless  and  the  hungry.    The  week 
after  Cardinal  Spellman  blessed  a  shipment 
of  supplies  on  February  8.  valued  at  $200,000, 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  an- 
nounced that  they  had  collected  150.000  chil- 
dren's garments  for  distribution  to  Holy  Land 
sufferers  without  reference  to  Ace  or  creed. 
Monalgn<»r    Thomas   J.    McMahon,    national 
•ecretary  of  the  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare 
Association,  has  Just  returned  from  4  months 
on    the   scene,    superVslng    operations.      Mis 
findings  are  striking  evidence  of  the  third 
factor,  the  Christian  stake  in  Palestine. 

What  is  the  future  of  these  victims  of  the 
Palestinian  struggle?  With  the  gtins  muted 
in  the  land  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  can  Israel 
afford  to  affront  the  conscience  of  the  world 
by  sticking  to  a  convenient  official  assump- 
tion that  these  people  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
patriated? Can  Israel  win  confidence  In  its 
political  maturity  If  it  suggests  that  the 
refuge«rs  dont  want  their  preferences  dU- 
covered  in  a  democratic  plebiscite,  that  the 
homeless  would  spurn  payment  for  their 
land?  \^'hatever  the  political  claims  of  Jew 
and  Arab,  there  are  requirements  of  "ele- 
mentary Justice"  Involved — to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Rosenwald. 

There  remains — as  UN  was  reminded  on 
liay  8.  1947— a  Christian  factor  in  the  Pales- 
tine problem.  Jeeus  Christ  must  not  be 
exiled  by  political  maneuver  or  military  coup 
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that  bears  the  indelible  mark 
footsteps,  from  the  scenes  filled 
of  His  precious  life  and  llfe- 
The  Christian  world  had  no 
In   the  partition  solution 
General  Assembly  on  May  29, 
I  atematlonallzation  of  Jerusalem 
In  the  UN  settlement  as  a  dls- 
•ecognition    of    the    nonpolitlcal 
problem,  as  evidence  of  equally 
of  Christians.     While  Arab 
e  over  the  division  of  the  Holy 
he  armistice  table,  the  Christian 
anew  its  insistent  demand  that 
of  the  world  community,  work- 
the  United  Nations,  be  respected, 
rourse.  reparation  to  be  made  for 
and  desecration  of  Christian 
Essential,   however,   is  the  guar- 
freedom  of  religious  organ  iza- 
intematlonalizatlon  of  the  Holy 
the  holy  places — Nazareth    (in 
I ,  for  instance,  and  Bethle- 
hands). 
i^eported  the  disappointment  the 
id  felt  at  the  proroguing  of  the 
session  at  Paris  last  Decem- 
coming  to  a  definite  conclusion 
of  the  holy  places  in  Pales- 
December  25.    1948.   p.   306). 
Nations  Special   Committee  on 
its  final  report  to  the  General 
r^ommended   that   an    impartial 
areservlng  the  special  character 
{ laces  should  be  devised.     Similar 
were  made  by  the  General 
>artition  resolution  of  November 
.  America  reminded  Its  readers  last 
November   13,   1948,   p.    145). 
letter  of  Pope  Plus  XI.  issued 
23,    evoked    America's   editorial 
the   Internationalization  of 
the  only  "feasible  escape  from 
fble  situation"  (America,  Novem- 
120). 
ian  conscience,  nonpolitlcal  In 
renders  with  larger  evidence 
judgment  on  the  Palestine  prob- 
in  the  statement  of  the  Catho- 
Welfare   Association   to   UN's 


tiat 
ii 


to<lay 


adequate,    factual,    imple- 
to  the  effect  (1)  that  all 
will  be  respected  and  con- 
unconditionally  accessible,  and 
Christian  majority  will  actually 
nAerely  the  vague,  frequently  dis- 
racetiously  neutralized  light  of 
ijeliglon,  but  also  freedom  of  rell- 
freedom  of  religious  or- 
conductlng  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  institutions  of  wel- 
and    freedom    from    civil, 
etx>nomic  discrimination." 
ess  will  cost  Israel  and  the  Arab 
reipect  of  the  Christian  world. 
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or 
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USHER  L  BURDICK 


or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HtoUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  BUllDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  an4  has-been  statesmen  of  the 
universe  wil :  swoop  down  on  us  and  make 
US  friendly  visits.  I  have  seen  this  be- 
fore and  lam  .sure  I  know  what  Is  brew- 
ing. These  countries  want  some  more 
money  and  they  are  arriving  here  now 
In  bunches.  I  see  Churchill  arrived  yes- 
terday and  [  can  guess  what  he  is  up  to. 


During  the  early  part  of  the  last  war 
and  before  we  got  Into  it,  Mr,  Churchill 
came  here  and  addressed  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  He  wanted  war  materials 
and  a  token  force  of  men  to  Just  show 
the  world  we  were  with  them.  He  said 
they  would  do  the  fighting  but  this  token 
of  a  small  United  States  force  would  be 
a  great  boost  for  Great  Britain. 

When,  later,  the  question  of  forcing 
his  ministry  to  a  vote  of  confidence  came 
up.  Mr.  Churchill  made  a  very  short 
speech.  He  said  in  substance.  "Through 
my  efforts  and  mine  alone,  the  great  Re- 
public of  America  came  in  with  us  with 
billions  of  cash,  war  material,  and  14,- 
000.000  men"  (that  was  his  token  army) 
and  when  he  had  finished  saying  this 
he  sat  down.  The  House  of  Commons 
roared  their  approval  and  his  ministry 
was  not  further  challenged. 

Just  what  he  Is  up  to  now  is  hard  to 
figure  out,  but  In  a  few  days  it  will  be 
plain  enough.  Maybe  he  wants  us  to 
tighten  up  on  loans  to  Great  Britain. 
Our  money  Is  going  into  state  owner- 
ship enterprises,  like  railroads,  banks, 
telegraph  lines,  mines,  shipping,  and  all 
other  economic  endeavors  of  a  Socialist 
government  headed  to  Attlee.  Maybe 
Churchill  wants  to  get  back  in  power  and 
head  off  this  Socialist  movement.  Any- 
way you  look  at  it  he  is  over  here  after 
something.  Maybe  he  sees  world  war 
III  resulting  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact. 

Prance,  Italy,  Greece,  and  every  other 
country  will  be  here  with  their  repre- 
sentatives to  get  money,  as  we  have 
organized  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  of 
course  not  a  country  on  the  list  has  a 
lead  nickel  except  the  United  States. 
We  are  due  for  another  $100,000,000,000 
gift  loan  to  every  country  lined  up  in 
that  pact.  If  not  more. 

We  have  strayed  a  long  way  from 
George  Washington's  advice  to  avoid 
foreign  entanglements.  We  are  tangled 
up  so  tight  in  this  European  mess  that 
we  cannot  get  out.  I  hear  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  delivered  here  every 
year  and  I  am  wondering  why  that  is 
done  when  those  who  plan  this  George 
Washington's  Day  pay  absolutely  no  at- 
tention to  what  he  said.  I  presume  they 
are  determined  to  show  Washington  was 
wrong  and  since  he  isn't  here  to  defend 
his  position,  they  (the  opponents  of  his 
Ideas)  rake  up  this  speech  every  year 
and  hope  in  time  to  wear  out  the  effects 
of  it. 

When  these  gift  loans  come  up  in 
Congress  for  consideration,  they  will  pass 
with  a  whoop,  as  they  did  before.  Com- 
pare that  with  our  action  yesterday  in 
trying  to  legislate  a  pension  for  needy 
soldiers.  They  have  carved  and  cross- 
carved  the  bill  until  there  isn't  much 
left  of  it  except  the  title  and  we  had  to 
have  a  roll-call  vote  to  save  that  much 
of  the  bill.  The  whole  howl  was  that  it 
costs  too  much  to  pay  these  pensions. 
Too  much,  too  much,  and  those  who  hol- 
lered the  loudest  of  "too  much"  will  vote 
for  foreign  armament  without  one  single 
word  of  protest. 

On  this  question,  as  on  all  others  of 
direct  interest  to  the  people,  there  are 
no  party  lines.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  will  march  down  the  aisle 


arm  In  arm  chatting  In  the  most  con- 
genial manner  while  they  give  away 
more  billions  to  foreign  countries  and 
imite  In  a  determined  stand  to  let  our 
own  people  in  distress  and  soldiers  of 
Churchill's  token  army  make  their  way 
through  their  remaining  years  the  best 
way  they  can. 


Extracts  From  the  Problems  of  Postwar 
Monetary  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KKITI ULJLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  SPENCE-  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  extracts  from  a  lecture  by 
M.  S.  Szymczak.  member.  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
T>:£  pao3LZM   or   pcstwah  monttabt   pouct 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  monetary  policy 
baa  had  to  cope  with  mOTe  or  less  continuous 
Inflation.  Elective  demand,  imtU  recently, 
has  consistently  exceeded  the  available  sup- 
ply of  goods  largely  because  spending  from 
ciirrent  Income  has  l)een  gcbBtantlally  sup- 
plemented by  drafts  on  accumulated  liquid 
savings  and  by  rapid  expansion  oi  private 
credit.  This  condition  of  excessive  demand 
has  inevitably  placed  an  upward  pressure  on 
prices.  Advancing  prices  accompanied  by  ex- 
panding money  income,  leading  to  further 
price  Increases.  Is  the  spirallng  prodess  of 
inflation  with  which  we  are  now  all  too  famil- 
iar. As  a  result,  between  mid-1946  when 
price  controls  were  Initially  terminated,  and 
August  1948,  wholesale  prices  rose  50  per- 
cent, ocmnuner  prices  31  percent,  and  total 
personal  incomes  expanded  by  24  percent. 

Basically,  our  postwar  InflaUoo  U  the  prod- 
uct of  our  wartime  financial  policies.  The 
war  cost  around  $32C,{X)0.000,000.  This  huge 
volume  of  expenditures  was  financed  in  part 
out  of  our  current  lnc<»ne.  tapped  through 
taxation  and  sales  of  securities  to  the  public; 
and  in  part  through  expansion  at  the  money 
suiH>ly  brought  about  by  borrowing  from  the 
banking  system. 

It  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  our  ex- 
penditures for  war  to  be  financed  entirely 
through  taxation.  There  are  serlotis  ob- 
stacles, essentially  nonmonetary  in  nature, 
that  place  a  definite  upper  limit  to  the  tax 
burden  that  can  be  Imposed  even  In  wartime. 
As  the  tax  burden  grows,  particularly  when  It 
grows  rapidly,  the  Interrelated  problems  <rf 
administrative  feasibility,  equity,  and  in- 
centives become  increasingly  difflcuit  to 
handle.  More  safeguards  against  wide- 
spread evasion  and  its  generally  denuualizing 
e.Tects  have  to  be  devised.  Numerous  special 
adjustments  are  req\ilred  to  maintain  a  gen- 
eral conststeney  with  the  community's  stand- 
ards of  falmwi.  without  which  no  tax  S3r»- 
tem  can  long  survive  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment at  policy.  And.  finally,  a  rapid  stepping 
up  c*  the  tax  bill  may.  at  least  In  the  short 
run.  have  adverse  effects  on  effort  incentives 
and  thereby  Interfere  with  achieving  a  maxi- 
mum wartime  output. 

Just  where  that  upper  limit  of  taxation  is, 
cannot  be  determined  exactly,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  we  feU  short  of  It  by  much  too 
wide  a  margin.  Less  than  one-half  of  the 
funds  raised  by  the  Treasury  between  the 
middle  of  1940  and  the  end  of  1945  came  from 
tax  sources. 


Not  only  did  we  rely  much  too  heavily  on 
borrowing,  but  we  relied  on  borrowing  of  the 
most  infJatltmary  kind.  Of  the  total  amount 
bm lowed  by  the  Treasury  from  mid-1940  to 
the  end  of  1945  naore  than  two-fifths  came 
from  the  banking  system  Including  com- 
mercial banks.  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and 
mutual  savings  banks.  Thus,  In  our  war 
finance  we  made  the  twofold  mistake  of 
taxing  too  little  and  bwrowlng  from  the 
banking  system  too  much. 

As  a  conae<iuence.  then,  ot  oar  wartime 
financial    policies    we    entered    the   postwar 
period   with   an    economy   characterized   by 
an  excesrtve  degree  of  liquidity.    OoTemment 
•ecurltiea  brtd  by  conuoerelal  banks — their 
highly  Uqukl  secondary  reserves — grew  from 
•e««nteen  bniion  In  June  1940  to  ninety -one 
MMOB  by  December  1945.    They  constituted 
the  bulk  o#  total  bank  loans  and  investments. 
It  is  eetiinatad  that  over  the  war  period  the 
stock  of  liquid   assets — currency,  bank  de- 
pots, and  Government  securities — held  by 
iBdlvlduals  and  teiiitn— >r.  including  insur- 
ance   companies.     Incrsa— d     anartnimately 
threefold    while   over  th*  aaoM  period   the 
gross  natloBal  product  only  about  doubled. 
Combined  with  a  baavy  backlog  of  uxsatisfled 
real  demands,  thte  high  degree  of  Uquidlty 
meant   that    strong    Inflationary    pressures 
would  InevlUbly  develop,  particularly  if  the 
WKtlOM  eoBtrols  voxo  pranaturely  rcsncved. 
Bat  ^iworltaM  pott^  oC  bMvy  (Glance  on 
borrowing  held  yet  another  im.|Akait>na  tar 
the  problem  of  stabilization  m  the  puaMur 
world.    Our  national  debt  grew  during  the 
war  to  a  peak  of  $3754)00.000.000.  a  figure  of 
astronomical   proportions  by  prewar  stand- 
ards.   Its  ownership  warn  wi&itf  dlrkriboted 
and  its  Interest  pattern  bad  baeoaw  Inte- 
grated   into   the   whole    asset    and    liability 
structure   of   our   economy.    Coafldenee   In 
the  market  value  of  the  public  debt  was  al- 
most  synonymous   with   a  stable   f^naTwial 
organization. 

Clearly,  no  realistk:  caoeept ion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  postwar  stablllzaticn  could  afford  to 
Ignore  these  facts  about  the  public  debt. 
Tet  to  take  than  into  account  enormously 
complicated  the  role  that  monetary  policy 
was  called  upon  to  play  in  our  postwar  econ- 
cxny.  For  It  means  that  no  measures  coule' 
be  undertaken  to  control  an  expansion  of 
credit  and  the  jaemej  supply  that  were  In- 
consistent with  the  objective  of  maintain- 
ing an  orderiy  and  stable  market  for  Gov- 
«nment  securities  at  all  times. 

To  maintain  poUic  confidence  In  the  sta- 
bility at  thm  Government  security  market, 
the  RcMTVc  63^em  imdertook  the  role  of 
residual  buyer.  This  placed  severe  Limita- 
tions on  •^he  usefxilness  of  traditionally  pow- 
erftil  techniques  for  controlling  the  volume 
of  credit  and  deposit  expansion.  As  a 
rcsktnal  buyer  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
hf*^rrm  a  ■oorce  of  resei"ve  funds  wbieh  com- 
mercial banks  could  tap  at  their  own  v(rii- 
tkm  by  aOatikg  Govtfnment  securities  for 
sale.  Banks  also  received  additional  reserve 
funds  Involuntarily  whenever  nonbank  In- 
vestors sold  aectirities  to  the  Reserve  banks. 
And  with  a  fractional  reserve  banking  sys- 
tem, each  doUar  of  reserve  funds  provides  the 
basis  for  manifold  exp.ansion  of  private  credit 
and  the  money  supply. 

Moreoser,  because  of  the  abundant  secu- 
rity holdings  that  the  banking  system  ac- 
quired through  the  processes  of  war  finance, 
commercial  banks  no  longer  had  extensive 
need  for  borrowing  funds  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Adjustments  of  luaurii  posi- 
tions could  be  achieved  instead  throogb  secu- 
rity sales  in  the  supported  market.  As  a 
restilt.  except  for  whatever  psycholo^cal  Im- 
pact it  might  have,  the  rediscount  rate  lost 
Its  effectiveness  ae  an  Instrument  of  credit 
controL 

Finally,  sales  tram  tbair  bokllngs  of  Gov- 
ernment seciirlties  oStared  an  easy  means  by 
which  banks  could  offset  in  some  measure 
pressure  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  on 


their  lessne  position  through  s  rise  ta  re- 
ser»-e  requirements,  in  consequence,  rela- 
tively smaU  changes  In  reswe  requiremenU 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  have  severely  re- 
strictive effect.  And  while  larger  variatlOBa 
in  requirements  could  k>e  an  effective  weapon. 
they  have  not  been  available  to  the  FMsral 
Reserve  dxinng  most  of  ttas  postwar  period 
because  of  practical  exhaustloa  of  statuUs? 
discretion  on  the  upward  side. 

Thus,  under  the  circum stances  that  bavs 
existed  durlrtg  most  of  the  period  since  tbe 
close  of  th3  war.  the  traditional  instruments 
available  to  the  Federal  Reserve  for  Influ- 
encing mousy  and  cre<lit  devekipBkmu  in 
this  country  wore  either  ineffectlvs.  bKipera- 
tive,  or  near  exliaustion.  lieaawblla.  tbs 
volume  of  credit  extended  to  private  bor- 
lowsrs  during  this  period  underwent  a  con- 
skJerahle  expansion.  From  the  end  of  194S 
to  the  end  of  134>a,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial loans  of  all  Insured  coaunsrciai  banks 
almost  doubled,  whlcb  represented  an  abso- 
lute Increase  of  approximately  tB,000.(X».OC0. 
Agricultural  loans  of  these  banks  rose  by 
one  and  one-half  billion  over  the  same  pe- 
riod, while  real-eaUte  loans  increased  by 
approKlmately  six  bUllon.  Finally,  the  In- 
crease for  the  period  In  tbe  consumo'  loan 
category  of  Insvired  banks  amounted  to  al- 
most fotir  and  one-h3lf  blllioii  dollars. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  our  postwar 
mcmetary  policy  has  been  a  failure.  There 
have  been  significant  elements  of  restraint, 
without  which  the  slttiatlon  would  have  been 
decidedly  worse. 

The  most  Important  factor  of  restraint  in 
the  postwar  period  has  been  the  Treasury 
cash  surplus.  FOr  tbe  calendar  years  1948. 
1947,  and  1948,  Treasury  receipts  from  taxn 
and  other  sotirces  exceeded  cash  outlays  by 
a  total  of  about  $14,000,000,000.  Tbls  stn-- 
plus  has  exerted  a  powerfuUy  contractive 
effect  dtrertly  on  the  expenditure-income 
stream  and  on  the  supply  of  credit  snd 
m<mey.  Without  It  the  upward  pressure  on 
prices  would  unquestionably  have  been  mors 
severe. 

Ftu^er,  a  substantial  portkm  ot  the  sur- 
cdiM  bas  been  used  to  retire  debt  held  by  the 
Reserve  banks.  This  tfiipasttlcn  of  the  sur^ 
plus  te  tbe  one  mort  imislstsnt  with  a  policy 
of  monetary  rsstrslnt:  for  It  results  In  a 
withdrawal  of  funds  not  tmly  from  the  gen- 
eral income  stream,  but  from  the  conunerclal 
banking  system  as  well,  thereby  bringing 
pressure  to  besr  on  the  resenre  positk»  of 
commercial  banks.  The  Trsasory  also  e«- 
erted  a  similar  pressure  en  baiA  rsssrves  by 
drawing  down  tbe  deposits  that  bad  been 
penalttad  to  accumulate  previously  in  tbe 
war-loan  aeeounts  of  eommerclal  banks. 

The  System  has  vigorously  used  Its  rela- 
tively BOdsm  M>HJSBarlss--<Mstrol 
stock-market  cre<lt  sfCid  cooteel  owm 
sumer-installroent  credit.  Snce  the  end  of 
hostilities  m  mld-1946.  margin  requirements 
for  extensions  of  credit  on  listed  seciu  lltas 
by  bef*"  snd  by  brokers  and  dealers  ha-^  not 
been  beloir  75  percent,  and  for  the  year  end- 
ing January  1947  were  at  the  level  of  100 
ijercent.  Bank  loans  for  purchasing  and 
carrying  sscorltlss  other  than  United  States 
Government  aecuiltles  amount  to  only  abo«t 
a  billion  dollars  today. 

Rcgidstloa of  usiwiBMii  Inslenmrnt  credit. 
In  tbe  ptriods  It  Mm  hum  to  force  since  the 
war.  has  also  been  an  inAueue*  la  restrato- 
Ing  the  Incresse  in  this  typ»  d  avBt.  As 
you  know,  Oongress.  In  mld-1947.  terminated 
^lite  •ntborlty  aCectlvs  November  1.  IM7. 
StftasqasBtly  •■pMiston  tn  this  credit  went 
forward  at  a  sharply  In c leasing  rate.^  Slnee 
September  of  1948.  when  the  rsgatathn  vas 
reinstated  on  the  bssis  at  authority  granted 
m  the  special  session  ef  Oongress.  consumer- 
Installment  credit  has  Increased  only  mod- 
eratelv.  althoi«b  i»ior  to  that  action  It  had 
been  exptmMm  »t  ^  ^^  °^  nearly  iSOO.- 
000.000  a  month.  Only  a  few  days  sgo.  as 
you  know,  the  Board  modified  soHBmhat  tbs 
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8«pt«mber   term*  d  ooosumer-tnstallraent 
credit. 

The  System  haa  also  lued  carefully  Its  In- 
fluence over  Interest  rates.  To  raise  the 
coat  of  reaerre  funds  to  the  banks,  and  also 
to  encourage  banks  and  nonbank  Inrestora 
to  hold  on  to  the  ahort-term  Government 
eecurttlea  tbey  own  and  to  buy  more  rather 
than  to  unload  ttacm  on  the  System,  short- 
term  market  rates  and  Federal  Reaerve  dis- 
count rates  have  been  permitted  to  rise. 
Rates  on  Treasury  bills  have  risen  from 
«»  of  1  percent  In  mid- 1947  to  more  than  1 
percent  today.  Yields  on  1-year  certlflcatea 
have  Increaatd  from  H  ^  lU  percent,  while 
the  Federal  Reaerre  banks  have  raised  their 
discount  rates  from  1  to  l^j  percent. 

The  System  has  applied  more  vigorously 
than  the  banking  commimlty  has  desired 
available  statutory  authority  to  regulate 
member  bank  reserve  requirements.  Prior 
to  the  toflaUtion  enacted  in  Augxist,  Increas- 
ing mnnber-bank  reserves  was  a  possible 
coxirse  of  action  only  for  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  banks,  since  for  all  other  classes  of 
banks  requirements  were  at  their  legal  limit. 
In  January,  and  again  in  June  of  last  year. 
the  Federal  Reaerve  Board  raised  by  2  per- 
centage points  the  reserve  requirements  on 
net  demand  deposits  at  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago banks.  On  the  baals  of  the  temporary 
authority  granted  by  the  Congress  In  August, 
the  Reserve  Board  raised  reserve  require- 
by  2  percentage  points  on  demand 
Its  and  IV3  percentage  points  for  time 
dwgaiU  early  last  fall. 

Finally,  the  System  has  tiaed  Its  Informa- 
ilooal  resoiirces  to  urge  upon  Congress  and 
the  public  the  Importance  of  restraint  in 
credit  espanaion  and  of  the  need  for  a  strong 
flscal  policy. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  has  co- 
operated in  this  program  by  urging  bankers 
to  practice  self-restraint  in  their  own  as  well 
as  in  the  national  Interest,  and  some  other 
lenders  have  t&ken  a  similarly  enlightened 
view  of  the  need  for  self-restraint  in  lending. 

The  fact  that  despite  a  vigorous  application 
of  those  powers  which  could  be  used  under 
existing  circumstancea,  we  nevertheless  ex- 
perienced considerable  postwar  inflation  has. 
tt  aeemi  to  me.  one  very  clear  implication: 
There  is  a  basic  need  for  strengthening  our 
monetary  powers. 

Monetary  authorities  should  have  at  their 
dl^XMSl  at  all  times  adequate  means  for 
checking  growth  of  the  money  supply  with- 
out endanfering  the  CKivemment's  credit. 
To  this  purpose  the  System  needs  to  be  given 
Mtthorlty  to  prevent  or  restrain  credit  ex- 
fMOUlon  by  an  increase  In  reserve  require- 
ments of  banks.  By  this  authority  the  Sys- 
tem could  abaorb  or  immobilise  additional 
reserves  acquired  from  a  return  flow  of  cur- 
rency, from  gold  inflow,  or  from  sales  to  the 
Reeerve  banks  of  Government  securities. 
either  by  banks  o.-  by  their  depositors. 
Vorthermore.  on  grounds  of  fairness  as  well 
as  on  grounds  of  making  the  requirements 
more  eflfectlve.  the  authority  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  insured  banks. 

As  a  supplement  to  quMitiUtive  controls 
over  bank  reaerve  poalClons,  selective-type 
control*  need  to  be  developed  further  to 
strengthen  the  system's  influence  over  mone- 
tary and  credit  developments.  Ixperlence 
with  controls  o*er  stock-market  and  con- 
sumer-insttUlBMiit  loans  tus  demonstrated 
the  helpfutaaa  of  operating  directly  on  the 
demtwd  side  of  Uie  credit  market.  The  Board 
strongly  belleree  in  the  continued  usefulness 
of  both  of  these  controls  for  achieving 
greater  economic  subllity.  and  has  recom- 
to  the  Congress  enactment  of  Icgls- 
which  would  replace  the  present 
temporary  authority  to  regulate  eonsumer- 
Inetallnient  credit  with  a  permanent  au- 
tborlty. 

Recently  we  have  had  an  Interiuptlon  of 
the  inflctionary  course  Indicative  of  the 
changed  situation  are  the  recent  declining 
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these    developments,    I 

the  need  for  making  the 

adequate  to  cope  with  In- 

(ertalnly  hope  that  there  will  not 

nflatlon.    Idy  emphasis  rather  re- 

;oncem   that   oxir   system   at   all 

(quipped  to  cope   with   whatever 

f  roblems  we  may  be  facing. 

System   today   Is   far   better 
1  lan  ever  before  to  help  offset  de- 
orces   should   they   actually   de- 
laajor  deficiency  of  the  banking 
has  aggravated   business  con- 
the  past — the  Inability  of  the 
:  to  provide  adequate  funds  when 
the    market — no    longer    exists. 
has  virtually  unlimited  means  of 
;he   market    with    additional   re- 
purchase of  Government  se- 
Reserve  banks  at  present  hold 
of    gcld-certlflcate    reserves, 
basis  of  existing  legal  gold  re- 
the  System  could  more 
e  Its  outstanding  note  and  de- 
Mcreover,  as  a  result  of  the 
ending  authority  provided  by  the 
of   1935  advances  can  how  be 
assets  of  member  banks  that  are 
to  the  Reserve  banks  as  security. 
4ipply  of  funds  will  not  be  tmde- 
by  the  need  to  adhere  to 
lules.    Further,  when  other  lend- 
available.  the  System  is  empow- 
direct  loans  to  business  firms 
-capital  purposes.    Finally,  the 
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policy  must  also  be  adequately 
to  cope  with  expansive  forces  in 
whenever  they  occur.  Only  if 
la  forearmed  can  we  have  the 
gt  of  the  stabilizing  potcntiall- 
In'  the  monetary  sphere.  It  is 
convicfion  that  monetary  policy,  along 
coord  native  action  in  the  fiscal  area, 
can  contrll  )ute  a  great  deal  to  curbing  the 
effects  of  u  nstabllizlng  in  our  economic  life. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  my 
Interest  in  this  general  monetary  approach 
to  econom  c  stabilization  is  based  not  only 
on  my  opt  mism  with  regard  to  Its  results. 
My  interes  is  also  based  on  the  conviction 
that  this  ii  a  good  approach  for  a  free  com- 
petitive eciinomy.  It  calls  for  no  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  allocatlve  powers  of  Govern- 
ment over  the  Nation's  resources.  It  calls 
for  no  pre  ilferation  of  Government  direc- 
tives— the  I  aechanlsm  of  a  regimented  econ- 
omy. Rath  »r,  it  promises  both  economic  sta- 
bility— whi  :h  we  somehow  have  to  achieve 
and  econoiiic  freedom — which  we  dare  not 
give  up 


F<  J«ral  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


L  GARY  CLEMENTE 


or   NEW    TOEK 


lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

irsday.  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  CLiMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unAnlmou4  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pmdlx  ofjthe  Ricord  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  Hsgr.  Henry  M.  Hald.  associate 
.superintetident  of  Catholic  schools,  dio- 


cese of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  enclosing  copy  of 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Honorable  John 
Lesisski  with  respect  to  Federal  aid  to 
education : 

Cathouc  Schools, 

DiocKsx  or  Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  18.  1949. 
Hon.  L.  Oabt  Clemintb, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Deak  Congressman  :  I  hope  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  enclosure  which  voices  our 
opposition  to  the  Thomas  bill  and  our  sup- 
port of  the  Fogarty  bill. 
Truly  yours, 

Henry  M.  Hald. 

March  18.  1949. 
Hon.  John  Lxsinski, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Education,    House    of    ReTresenta- 
tives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sa:  This  letter  is  written  to  express 
otir  disapproval  of  the  Thomas  Federal-aid- 
to-education  bill — S.  246 — and  to  urge  you 
and  your  committee  to  support  the  Fogarty 
bill— H.  R.  1570.    The  Thomas  bill  is  discrim- 
inatory  against   non-tax-supported  schools. 
We  take  this  stand  because — 

1.  Students  in  non-tax-supported  schools 
are  children  of  Amercan  citizens  and  they 
should  not  be  treated  as  second-class  citi- 
zens. 

2.  All  Americans,  regardless  of  the  schools 
they  attend,  should  be  sharers  in  welfare 
legislation. 

3.  Under  constitutional  guaranties,  parents 
have  the  right  to  send  their  children  to  any 
school,  public  or  nonpublic,  provided  the 
school  meets  State  requirements. 

4.  Nonpublic  schools  are  exponents  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  public  tax-sup- 
p<Mted  schools. 

5.  Parents  follow  their  conscience  in  send- 
ing children  to  the  nonpublic  schools  and 
they  should  not  be  penalized  for  such  action. 
The  Federal  Constitution  guarantees  them 
freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  erf  reli- 
gion. 

fl.  Nonpublic  schools  perform  a  public 
servic*  with  a  saving  to  the  Government 
of   Em   estimated   $400,000,000   annually. 

Trusting  that  you  and  your  committee 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  this  pro- 
test against  the  Thomas  bill  and  that  you 
will  find  it  possible  to  support  the  Fogarty 
bill,  I  am.  sir. 

Truly  yours. 

Right  Rev.  Henry  M.  Hald. 
Associate  Superintendent.  Catholic 
Schools,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 


Ameodinent  of  Employees'  Compensation 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recomd.  I  Include  the  following  editorial: 

met  rOR  CHANCE 

A  few  months  ago,  et  Bowling  Green,  Ky.. 
WUllam  H.  Osborne,  a  young  substitute  mall 
carrier,  lost  both  hands  and  the  sight  of  both 
eyes  when  a  bomb  which  some  fanatic  had 
placed  In  the  malls  c::plodcd.  If  there  ever 
was  such  a  thing  as  "permanent  and  total 
dlssbUlty."  it  is  the  loss  of  both  hrnds  and 
the  sight  of  both  eyes,  and  this  young  man 


Iva  n  wtfe  and  ^afey.  Under  the  present  pro- 
Tldoska  of  the  United  States  Employees  Com- 
pensatiOD  Act  the  mazlmrun  compensstlon 
that  Osborne  can  expect  to  receive  from  the 
Government  Is  $118.67  a  month,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  enough  to  sustain  a  family  of 
three  in  these  days. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  employees  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati post  office  contributed  nearly  $1,000 
as  their  part  of  a  Nation-wide  fun  1  being 
raised  by  post-office  employees  for  the  Os- 
borne family.  If  other  post-office  workers 
throughout  the  country  are  as  generous,  the 
completed  fund  will  exceed  $50,000.  This  is 
•  fine  gesture  on  the  part  of  Osborne's  fel- 
low workers  (who,  by  the  way,  are  none  too 
well  paid  themselves),  but  it  is  one  that  they 
should  not  be  called  on  to  make.  This  is 
Uncle  Sam's  obllgatlcm. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  Congress  has  before  It  a  hUl  (H.  R. 
1236)  which  would  correct  a  situation  which 
should  have  been  corrected  long  ago.  The 
present  disability  allowances  were  fixed  in 
1925,  and  have  not  been  changed  since,  al- 
though Congress  must  s\irely  be  aware  that 
what  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  sub- 
sistence Income  nearly  a  quarter  century  ago 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  provide  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

There  will  be  other  tragedies  befall  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  line  of  duty  such  as 
the  terrible  thing  that  happened  to  William 
Osborne.  When  these  things  do  occur,  it 
Is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  victims  of  these  tragedies. 
The  Compensation  Act  of  1925  surely  needs 
revision  after  24  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R.  1238  has  l)een  super- 
seded by  H.  R.  3191  and  Improved  the 
version  of  amendments  to  the  Compensa- 
Uon  Act  I  understand  that  H.  R.  8191 
has  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  likewise  the  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission.  It  also  has  the 
unsmimous  approvsU  of  all  employee  or- 
ganizations within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


Extracts   From   Contemporary   Monetary 
Policy  and  Economic  Stability 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 


or  KSMTUCXT 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRKfiOBNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith 
Insert  extracts  from  a  lecture  delivered 
recently  at  the  University  of  Chicago  by 
Hon.  M.  S.  Szymczak.  member  of  the 
Bourd  of  Ck)vemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
aerre System,  on  contemporary  mone- 
tary policy  and  economic  stability: 
CowmcrosABT  IIohstabt  Pouct  awd 
ECOWOMSC  Stakutt 

How  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  laif*- 
scale  unemployment  was  a  dominant  quss- 
tlon  In  all  early  dlscnaslons  of  postwar  poli- 
cies. Prom  these  dlsctissions  it  became  clear 
that  public  economic  policy  (including 
monetary  or  central  banking  policy)  would 
have  to  assume  a  great  postwar  responsibil- 
ity for  the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment. There  Is  no  better  testimony  to 
ths  Intensity  of  concern  over  this  issue  than 
the  Employment  Act  of  19*6.  which  was 
passed.  IncldentaUy.  by  a  conservative 
Oongress. 

But  the  goal  of  high-level  employment  was 
not  to  be  pursued  at  aU  ooets.    For  exam- 


ple, •ftill  employment"  through  Inflation  was 
recognised  as  an  undesirable  long-run  solu- 
tion. Resort  to  wasteful,  "make-work  "  proj- 
ects was  considered  unacceptable.  And,  of 
course,  all  policy  measures  were  expected  to 
meet  the  general  requirement  of  consistency 
with  a  free  private  enterprise  system. 

Not  high  employment  alone,  but  economic 
stability  at  high  levels  of  employment  and 
output,  achieved  within  the  framework  of 
a  free  private-enterprise  economy,  became 
the  emerging  conception  of  the  primary 
purpose  of  all  public  economic  policy.  The 
part  which  monetary  policy  was  to  play  in 
realizing  this  conception  was  not  entirely 
clear.  But  that  its  responsibility  was  to  be 
a  large  one  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I  want  to  state  at  this  point  that  wartime 
and  early  postwar  thought  regarding  the 
future  role  of  monetary  policy  was  not  lieg- 
lectful  of  the  international  aspects  of  the 
money  problem.  The  fruit  of  this  thinking. 
as  ycu  are  aware,  was  the  international 
agreement  resk^bed  at  Bretton  Woods  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  an  International  Bank. 
It  was  felt  that  the  first  of  these  cooperative 
institutions — the  Monetary  Fund — could 
adequately  assure  relative  stability  of  inter- 
national exchange  valua,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond agency — the  bank — could  contribute  to 
the  progressive  expansion  and  balanced 
growth  of  world  trade. 

The  new  agencies  were  not  expected  to  be 
final  answera  to  the  international  monetary 
problem.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
conviction  that  siKcess  in  the  experiment  of 
continuous  international  consultation  and 
cooperation  through  these  organised  chan- 
nels would  give  the  world  a  better  monetary 
mechanism  internationally  than  had  been 
provided  by  any  former  gold -standard 
system. 

Such  then  Is  the  postwar  conception  of  the 
objectives  ctf  policy  in  the  management  of 
money,  and.  as  I  have  said,  the  go&l  of  a 
stable  but  progressive  private  enterprise 
economy  puts  a  very  heavy  responsibility  on 
monetary  management. 

COMPLEX  STBXTCTtraX  OF  THI  MONXT  STTPPLT 

For  monetary  policy  to  do  its  part,  it  must 
provide  the  economy  at  aU  times  with  a  sup- 
ply of  money  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
a  stable  and  expanding  economy.  This  Is 
esirtsr  said  than  done,  for  the  term  ''money 
supply,"  at  least  in  our  own  coimtry.  Is  a 
highly  complex  concept. 

We  have  currency  money  issued  by  the 
Iteasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  We 
have  the  demand-deposit  money  created  by 
the  commercial  banks.  We  have  a  large 
amount  of  other  liquid  assets  In  the  form  of 
time  deposits  and  savings  accounts,  building 
and  loan  shares,  and  the  cash  value  of  readily 
convertible  insurance  policies.  We  have  an 
even  larger  volume  of  other  liquid  assets  in 
the  form  of  Government  securities,  ex- 
changeable into  money  at  par,  by  redemption 
or  sale.  We  have  stUl  other  assets,  e.  g., 
corporate  bonds  and  obllgatiotu  of  SUte  and 
local  governments,  thst  are  very  high  in 
liquidity,  and  therefore  by  nature  close  to 
money.  Some  of  our  money  moreover,  when 
lodged  In  the  reserves  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  commercial  banks,  posseases  the 
property  of  multiplying  thro\igh  loans  and 
investmenU  Into  still  mors  money.  These 
bank  reserves  have  correctly  been  called  high- 
pressure  doUars. 

The  significance,  from  the  standpoint  of 
monetary  policy,  of  this  complex  money 
structure  becomes  even  greater  when  we 
realize  that  the  ultimate  concern  of  mone- 
tary policy  Is  not  with  the  money  supply 
Itself  btrt  with  the  flow  of  money  through 
the  economy.  The  active-money  flow  in  the 
economy  t>earB  the  Impact  of  changes  in  the 
money  supply  and  at  the  activation  or  de- 
activation of  existing  money  stocks.  In  our 
complex  money  Bytttva.  both  of  these  types 
of  monetary  change  reflect  the  independent 


decisions  of  many  Individuals  and  Institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  mone- 
tary authorities. 

In  view  of  this  complexity  of  the  monetary 
structure,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  total 
monetary  flow  will  at  times  reveal  a  tendency 
to  become  excessive,  producing  the  symptoms 
of  a  general  price  rise,  or  that  at  other  times 
It  will  show  an  opposite  tendency,  prodoebig 
price  declines  and  unemployment. 

Ideally,  monetary  policy  should  completely 
forestall  either  tendency  and  maintain  a 
total  monetary  flow  that  is  at  all  times  per- 
fectly adjusted  to  the  stability  needs  of  the 
community.  But  the  limitations  on  our 
ability  to  forecast  economic  behavior  are 
themselves  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  an  ideal  Is  Impossible  of  attainment  in 
the  near  future.  At  preeent  the  most  that 
we  can  feasibly  aim  for  is  to  achieve  an  ap- 
proximation to  this  Ideal. 

tnxD  roa  nxnwn.rrr  in  rotLUXTLATan  policixs 

Such  an  approximation  is  by  no  means  an 
unambitious  go&l.  It  requires  all  the  fore- 
sight, knowledge,  and  Judgment  that  we  can 
muster.  One  cardinal  virtue  to  be  culti- 
vated is  flexibility  both  in  thought  and  In 
action.  No  rigid  policy,  no  matter  how  well 
thovtght  out  in  advance,  will  enable  us  to 
cope  adequately  with  the  problems  of  an 
uncertain  future.  Nor  can  monetary  au- 
thorities expect  to  avoid  mistakes  that  will 
require  remedial  action.  Improvisation  and 
reversibility  should  be  Included  In  a  proper 
concept  of  flexibility. 

We  miist  not  overlook  the  risks  of  flexi- 
bility in  the  making  of  public  policy,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  flexibility  can 
Itself  become  a  source  of  economic  Insta- 
bility. A  well -functioning  private  economy 
reqtiires  stability  in  certain  areas  of  public 
policy  as  much  as  It  requires  flexibility  in 
others.  An  important  part  of  vrtse  policy 
making,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  recognize  and  ad- 
here to  the  boundaries  of  each  of  these  areas. 
The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  policy  mak- 
ing is  reflected,  I  think,  in  the  considerable 
recent  popvilarity  of  what  has  been  termed 
built-in,  or  automatic,  flexibility — a  concept 
to  which  I  shall  refer  again  in  a  few  minutes. 
Essentially,  this  concept  undertakes  to  com- 
promise the  advantages  of  flexibility  and 
stability  In  economic  policy. 

STRATCGIC  rACTOBS   IM   THX   MONXT   VUOW 

Major  changes  in  the  economy's  money 
flow  are  heavily  dependent  on  certain  stra- 
tegic forces  such  as  capital  formation  by  pri- 
vate business,  consumer  expenditures  for 
durable  goods  and  housing,  and  international 
trade.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree  each  of 
these  fcaxes  is  subject  to  influence  by  the 
monetary  authorities  through  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  new  money  Is  available 
to  borrowers.  However,  their  susceptibility 
to  such  influence  is  qualified  by  the  fact  that 
these  forces  are  In  turn  hcivUy  dependent 
on  nonmonetary  factors. 

The  volume  of  business  capital  formation, 
for  instance.  Is  affected  by  current  expecta- 
tions at  future  business  activity,  and  invest- 
ment plans  are  subject  to  expansion,  modifl- 
caticm,  postponement,  or  withdrawal  as  the 
economic  outlook  changes.  Demands  for 
consumer  durable  goods  stem  from  wants 
that  are  deeply  imt>edded  in  the  American 
standard  of  life.  The  state  of  intematiooal 
trade  U  a  reflection  of  world  political  ten- 
dons as  well  as  the  product  of  reciprocal 
needs  among  nations  for  goods  and  services. 
In  general,  policies  operating  through  the 
cost  and  svailabllUy  of  mcmey — the  ma>3r 
ways  in  which  the  monetary  authorities  can 
influence  developments — are  apt  to  meet  with 
greater  success  when  It  Is  a  matto'  of  re- 
straining rather  than  stimtilating  monetary 
expansion. 
Ttunm  or  tbzasuxt  straptusas  awb  dsfiotb 

The  monetary  flow  through  the  economy 
b  also  affected  strategically  by  Treasury  stir- 
pluses    and    deflciU.      WhethCT    considered 
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vlUiin  the  scope  of  iiUMWt'Wi  pollc;  proper 
or  Tlewwl  aa  a  aep«rate  area  of  public  poUcy. 
the  flacal  operattona  of  Oovemment  cannot 
b»  IpMrcd  in  any  oonalderatton  of  coDtem- 
ponury  monetary  probtoma. 

▲  current  rarvlua  on  a  caah  baaU  means 
that  the  Oovemment'a  outlays  are  running 
than  Its  Income,  and  it  la  therefore 
;  a  contractive  effect  on  the  total  money 
In  the  economy.  A  current  caah  deficit 
that  outlays  are  running  In  excess  of 
income,  and  that  the  net  effect  of  Oovem- 
ment's  fiscal  operaUons  Is  to  have  an  ezpan- 
aiTe  effect  on  the  cxirrent  monetary  flow. 
Consequently,  under  a  stabilizing  economic 
policy,  surpluses  should  be  accumulated 
there  la  a  tendency  for  the  mon- 
Aow  to  hecome  sir— ire,  and  deficits 
ought  never  to  arise  except  when  It  Is  desir- 
able to  expand  the  monetary  flow. 

ThU  principle  of  fUcal  policy  is.  or  ought 
to  be  by  now.  a  tharoufhly  elementary  no- 
tion. Though  I  cannot  epeak  with  the  au- 
thority of  one  who  Is  directly  concerned  with 
making  fiscal  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  miKh  more  relevant  and  dlfBcuIt  problem 
la  how  to  provide  for  Oovemment  surpluses 
and  dcflciU  of  the  right  amount  at  the  right 
time.  In  other  words,  to  me.  the  really  cru- 
cial problem  in  developing  an  adequately 
economic  policy  is  that  of  pro- 
proper  flexibility  in  Government 
finance. 

nxxnu  nscAL  pouct 

A  certain  amount  of  flexibility  In  Govern- 
ment flacal  policy  can  be  provided  on  an  au- 
tomatic basts,  that  is.  without  requiring  de- 
liberate and  specific  action  by  either  the 
Oottgrcaa  or  the  Executive.  If  the  structure 
of  tax  ratec  remains  unchanged,  revenues 
will  rise  as  the  monetary  llofv  expands,  tend- 
ing to  reduce  a  deficit  or  tncreaae  a  surplus. 
As  the  monetary  flow  contracts,  revenues  will 
fall,  tending  to  reduce  the  siirplus  or  create 
a  deficit.  With  no  oppoelng  changes  In  ex- 
penditures, this  automatic  ebb  and  flow  of 
revenues  will  liself  exercise  a  stabilizing  In- 
fhiance  on  the  monetary  flow.  Such  stabiliz- 
ing Influence  may  be  supplemented,  of  course. 
by  equally  automatic  fluctuation  in  the  vol- 
ume of  outlays  made  on  behalf  of  such  items 
as  unemployment  compensation. 

A  stabilizing  ftscal  policy  achieved  through 
■BtOBatic  devices  Is  an  undeniably  appeal- 
ing approach  to  the  problem,  and  Its  poten- 
tialities are  well  worth  stressing.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  its  potentlalltlea  can  never  be  great 
to  preclude  entirely  the  need  for  spe- 
tax  or  expenditure  adjustments  as  well. 
Just  what  tax  or  expenditure  adjustmenu 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  a  program  of  fiscal  sta- 
bUity.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  in  detail. 
In  general,  my  preference  is  fco-  relying  on  the 
tax  ratfter  than  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget. 

toNG-trw  -wivimurr"  or  nscu.  pouct 
The  problem  of  stability  at  high  levels  of 
Miplafwmt,  Insofar  as  it  de(>ends  on  fiscal 
poiley.  my  involve  resort  to  deficit  fluAnclng. 
but  only  on  a  temporary  and  not  on  a  per- 
it  bMls.  A  belief  in  the  aaMl  tor  a 
!  Oonremment  deOclt  to  attain  sMMllty 
reflecu.  it  aMOM  to  me.  a  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  viability  of  our  economy.  The  long- 
run  fiscal  objective  of  budget  neutrality — 
1.  e^  of  a  balanced  budget — is.  In  my  outlook, 
entirely  consistent  with  the  achievement  of 
stable  and  high  levels  of  employment  and 
output. 

rtom  the  point  of  view  of  stabilization 
nssds.  our  real  danger  may  be  that  we  wlU 
lapse  Into  an  excessive  u$e  of  deficit  finance. 
If  tsBBlon  tn  the  international  situation  per- 
sists, no  retrenchment  from  a  huge  military 
budget  win  be  possible.  At  the  same  time  a 
considerable  espanaton  in  the  welfare  actlvl- 
Uee  of  the  OovevaoMnt  is  pvafeable.    In  this 
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is  to  dl»  into  a  polley  of  efanmle  dsOclt 
financing.    Should  we  default  on  our  fiscal- 


monetary  oUligatlons  in  this  way,  the  result 
may  be  to  create  a  demand  for  comprehensive 
direct  contrikls  in  order  to  combat  a  chronic 
condition  of  inflationary  presstires. 

MAiTAczMxrr  or  srusPLtTsxs  skd  rancrrs 

The  implications  for  monetary  policy  of  a 
stabilizing  j  rogram  of  Government  finance 
are  not  con!  ned  alone  to  the  timing  of  stir- 
pluses  and  c  efldts.  They  extend  also  to  the 
way  In  whh  h  a  surplus  Is  disposed  of  or  a 
deflclt  la  flranced.  Differences  in  disposing 
of  a  surplus  and  In  financing  a  deficit  will 
be  reflected  n  different  effects  on  the  money 
supply.  Brc  sdly  speaking,  their  significance 
will  depend  on  such  factors  as  the  nature 
And  strengt  i  of  the  demand  for  Investable 
funds  and  tfe  reserve  position  of  commercial 
banks. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  a  surplus  might  be 
used  to  ret  re  debt  held  by  the  nonbank 
public.  In  this  case,  the  process  of  accu- 
mulating ai  d  disposing  of  a  sxirplus  would 
not  in  itaell  result  In  any  reduction  In  the 
money  supp  y;  It  wotild  only  shift  the  own- 
ership of  rr  oney  from  taxpayer  to  security 
owner.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  surplvis  Is 
used  to  reduce  debt  held  by  the  commercial 
banks,  a  pcrtlon  of  the  money  supply  will 
be  extlngu  shed,  while  the  Immediately 
available  st  pply  of  bank  reserves  tot  new 
money  creation  will  be  Increased.  If  a  sur- 
plus Is  use<  to  retire  Federal  Reserve  held 
debt,  bank  r  fserves  as  well  as  the  money  sup- 
ply will  th<reby  be  reduced.  Clearly,  this 
last  dtspoeil  ion  of  a  budget  surplus  is  the 
one  that  w  11  make  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  a  pol  icy  of  monetary  restraint. 

A  similar  type  of  analysis  applies  to  the 
financing  o  a  deflclt— leading  to  a  similar 
conclusion,  namely,  that  If  the  deflclt  is  to 


make  a  mai  imum  contribution  to  monetary 
exiMnslon  it  should  be  financed  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  fei  slble  to  do  so  through  borrowing 
from  the  cei  itral  banks — In  our  own  country 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

OTBEX  as:  'XCTS  or  GOVZRMMINT  riKANCZ 
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to  the  management  of  budget 
deficits.  Government  finance 
policy  through  Its  manage- 
publlc  debt.      Aspects 
such   as  methods   of 
maturity,   distribution,  and   of 
and  !»•.  3l  cf  rates,  must  all 
In,  or  relat3d  to,  modem 
The   principal   objective 
from  the  point  of  view 
stability  is  easy  enough  to  state : 
periods  when  the  mone- 
4xcessive.  it  is  desirable  to  attract 
into   public-debt   holdings 
private  Investment  exjTendi- 
reducing    the    active    money 
deflationary  periods,  it  is 
induce  an  exchange  of  publlc- 
for  cash,  thereby  increasmg  the 
supply, 
of   debt   management   more 
else    in    the   monetary    and 
seems  to  me.  we  are  limited  in 
of  stabilizing  policies  by  the 
of  our  knowledge.      With  a 
magnitude   of   S250.000,000,000. 
level  of  long-term  Interest  rates 
to  p>ermeate  the  entire  asset 
structure,    and    with    a    tense 
situation,    we    do    know    that 
must  maintain  orderly  con- 
times  in  the  Government  se- 
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this  limitation,  how  much  can 

,  Lre  there  changes  to  be  made. 

operations,  in  the  ma- 

dlstribution  of  the  debt 

improve  it  from  the  point  of  view 

stabilization?       D\iring    Infla- 

is  some   flexibility   in   the 

ernment  securities  compatible 

of  orderly  market  condi- 

would    be   the   sure    effects 

Would  these  effects  com- 

known  advantages  of  certain 


confidence  in  the  orderliness  and  £>tablllty  of 
the  Government  sectirltles  market? 

Firm  answers  to  questions  such  as  these 
are  prerequisite  to  development  of  debt  man- 
agement policies.  Yet,  even  with  much  more 
intensive  thought  than  this  matter  has  thus 
far  been  given,  the  answer  will  be  slow  in 
coming.  We  have,  after  ail,  only  acquired 
our  present  huge  public  debt  within  the  past 
decade.  We  will  need  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  building  up  our  experience  in  improving 
methods  for  its  management. 


No  ERP  GajirantMS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   MTW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  racketeers  who  are  selling  goods  to 
ERP  to  be  paid  for  by  our  taxpayers  and 
given  away  to  people  abroad  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  their  high  profits.  Now  they 
want  the  taxpayers  to  finance  their  for- 
eign investments  and  have  our  Govera- 
ment  guarantee  the  investment,  which, 
after  all.  is  another  way  of  having  our 
taxpayers  foot  the  bill  if  the  foreign  in- 
vestment goes  sour. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
heretofore  granted,  I  am  inserting  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  24.  1949.  as 
follows: 

NO    ERP    GUAaAMTIES 

In  Its  drafting  of  legislation  to  govern  a 
second  year  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  made  a  serious  blunder.  It  has  voted  to 
authorize  ovir  Oovemment  to  extend  certain 
guaranties  to  American  Investors  in  Mar- 
shall plan  countries.  This  newspaper  has 
said  and  insists  that  if  private  capital  can- 
not go  abrt:>ad  except  on  Government 
crutches.  It  should  not  go  at  all. 

The  House  bUl  we  are  dlscxissing  only  au- 
thorizes money  action  on  behalf  of  ERP.  It 
makes  no  appropriation.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  two  chambers  can 
yet  give  It  a  going-over. 

As  reported  out  of  committee,  the  House 
bill  provides  that,  within  a  total  liability  of 
$300,000,000,  the  Government  may  protect 
Investors  in  western  Europe  not  only  against 
blocking  of  their  proflts  from  ofieration  (as 
the  original  ERP  law  did)  but  also  against 
loss  of  principal  through  war,  domestic  vio- 
lence, or  Government  decree — the  latter  pre- 
sumably including  natlcnallzatlon. 

If  such  a  provision  becomes  law  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  have 
started  out  on  a  road  of  which  It  cannot 
know  the  route  or  ILnal  destination.  These 
guaranties  will  either  fail  to  encourage  any 
substantial  foreign  investment  or.  If  they 
do  succeed,  are  more  than  likely  to  call  for 
a  greater  commitment  than  the  $300,000,000 
the  House  committee  proposes.  The  original 
guaranty — of  convertibility  of  proflts  from 
local  ctirrencles  Into  dollars — was  wrong  In 
principle.  To  extend  this  insurance  over 
what  now  look  like  the  most  serious  hazards 
to  the  Investment  Itself  aggravates  a  viola- 
tion of  sound  fiscal  policy. 

Government-guaranteed  foreign  invest- 
ments cannot  be  classed  as  soberly  con- 
sidered ventures  of  private  capital.  If  they 
are  made  they  will  be  essentially  Government 
loans  of  public  funds.  One  provision  of  the 
House  committee  bill  is  that  if  something 


wrong  with  an  investment,  so  as  to 
Ibrfng  the  guaranty  into  effect,  our  Go««m- 
ment  takes  title  to  the  profits  or  property 
Involved.  This  is  said  to  Insure  that  nego- 
tiations at  the  Government  level  will  follow. 
At  that  stage.  If  it  Is  reached,  the  erstwhile 
private  capital  Investment  has  become  an 
outright  and  acknowledged  Government  loan 
In  defatilt,  to  be  salvaged  as  best  It  can  be. 

We  think  It  la  simple  realism,  not  cynicism, 
to  believe  that  Oovemment  guarantiee  ex- 
tended to  putative  private  investments  may 
SBOOUrage  some  foreign  govern mants  In.  let 
OS  ssy.  careless  treatment  of  AuMfluui  cap- 
ital Invested  In  their  domains.  If  foreign 
capital  comes  in,  relying  not  so  much  on  its 
treatment  by  its  hosts  as  on  the  financial 
paternalism  of  its  home  government,  the  po- 
litical authorities  of  the  recipient  countr^ 
may  be  expected  to  act  accordingly.  \ 


Vintors  From  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  BYRNE 

or  trrw  toek 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATUTa 

Thursday.  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recobd.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times: 
visrroBS  moM  Moscow 

Seven  Tialtors  from  Moscow  are  due  to  ar- 
rive at  La  Guardia  Field  this  afternoon.  They 
are  on  their  way  here  to  attend  the  Cxxlttiral 
and  Scientlflc  Conference  for  World  Peace 
which  will  meet  in  this  city  on  Friday.  They 
are  coming  to  present  the  argument  that 
world  peace  Is  readily  obtainable  through 
friendly  and  trustworthy  cooperation,  which, 
of  course,  la  true.  But  they  are  adso  coming 
to  tell  vis  that  such  cooperation  is  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Soviet  government  of  Russia. 
And  this  we  will  not  find  easy  to  believe,  in 
the  light  of  the  written  record  of  Soviet  policy 
and  action:  the  sabotage  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  coup  d"6tat  In  Prague,  the  conquest 
of  the  Balkans,  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  the 
thirty  vetoes  In  the  United  Nations,  the  de- 
fiance of  the  Security  Council  in  Korea,  the 
slap  In  the  face  to  the  Assembly  over  Greece. 
the  wrecking  of  the  plan  for  International 
control  of  atomic  energy  that  had  the  ap- 
proval of  every  other  nation  represented  in 
this  undertaking,  the  tireless  filth-column 
activities  that  are  directed  from  Moscow 
against  the  stability  and  authority  of  every 
demccratic  govemnient  in  the  world. 

The  Soviet  propaganda  line  has  become  so 
easily  Identified  and  so  thoroughly  discount- 
ed, the  Soviet  practice  of  standing  words  on 
their  heads  so  that  dictatorships  become 
democracies  and  aggressive  moves  become 
peaceful  intentions  Is  so  generally  recognized 
for  the  sheer  nonsense  it  is  that  we  do  not 
think  these  Moscow  visitors  will  make  much 
of  a  dent  upon  American  opinion.  In  this 
respect  we  do  not  share  the  apparent  concern 
of  our  SUte  Department  that  if  certain 
prospective  visitors  from  non-Communist 
countries  were  also  permitted  to  attend  the 
conference  it  could  be  used  as  a  successful 
sounding  ttoanl  for  Soviet  propsganda.  We 
would  let  them  an  oome.  and  all  talk,  and  all 
do  their  best  to  convince  tia  that  counterfeit 
words  speak  louder  than  explosive  actions. 

There  la  so  little  chance  of  their  doing 
this  that  we  think  our  Russian  visitors  are 
about  to  waste  their  time.  We  wish,  in  fact, 
that  they  were  coming  for  a  more  worth- 
while and  potentially  profitable  purpose.  We 
wish  that  they  were  coming  here  to  learn 


something  for  themselves  instead  of  to  tell 
us  a  bedtime  story  written  In  the  Kremlin. 
We  wish  that  they  were  here  to  see  how 
an  average  American  worklngman's  family 
lives,  what  this  worker  earns  and  what  his 
money  buys.  We  wish  they  were  taking  In  a 
debate  or  two  on  Capitol  Hill  to  see  how  the 
two-party  system  works  tn  practice.  We 
wish  they  were  dropping  In  on  the  Federal 
courts  to  see  how  a  patient  judge  leans  over 
backward  to  give  a  scrupulously  fair  trial  to  a 
group  of  their  own  fellow-CommunistB.  We 
wish  that  they  were  here  to  take  a  close  look 
at  the  whole  American  scene  and  that  th^r 
ptirpase  was  to  carry  back  with  them  to 
Moscow  as  accurate  and  ss  candid  a  repc»:t 
on  it  as  possible.  For  the  first  condition  of 
peace  is  understanding.  And  understanding 
does  not  prosper  under  the  censorship  of 
the  police  state  and  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 


Win    We    Forfeit    Self-Govenunent    by 
Defaalt  Throufh  Failing  To  Vote? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  ICICBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  SUtes  stands  in  the  world  today 
as  a  lonely  sj-mbol  of  that  principle  of 
government  embracing  free  enterpriise, 
free  press,  speech,  and  religion;  and  free- 
dom of  the  citizens  to  elect  for  themselves 
the  officials  who  administer  the  affairs 
of  State — the  Government  under  which 
the  people  live. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  whittling 
away  of  fundamentals  incorporated  by 
the  founders  Into  our  form  of  govern- 
ment This  unfortunate  development 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  dwindling  of 
interest,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  in 
their  Government  and  the  men  who 
rim  it. 

Such  a  development  holds  in  it  the 
prospect  that  we  will  lose  our  constitu- 
tional republican  form  of  government  by 
default.  Those  interested  in  sound  gov- 
ernment need  not  go  beyond  their  own 
backyard  to  learn  why  our  present  day 
social  schemers  with  their  nostrums  are 
receiving  so  much  encouragement  and 
political  support  as  they  concoct  new 
brews  which  will  eventually,  if  not 
checked,  make  their  leaders  drunk  with 
power  and  the  citizens  slaves  of  the 
SUte. 

If,  for  instance,  we.  though  OPA  med- 
dled into  the  private  affairs  of  the  citi- 
zens, wait  until  the  bureaucratic  quacks 
get  control  through  socialized  medicine 
and  we  will  see  how  certain  matters  of 
family  life,  formerly  a  sacred  and  confi- 
dential trust  between  the  family  and  the 
doctor,  become  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment records,  first  here  in  Washington, 
and  secondly,  to  be  spread  out  over  the 
country  to  be  used  by  the  local  political 
hacks  to  influence  votes  in  general  elec- 
tions. 

SHKIXKACI  liff  TOTAL  VOTXS 

Let  me  repeat  that  we  need  not  look 
beyond  our  own  backyard  for  the  fault. 
A  shocking  shrinkage  in  the  number  of 
votes  cast  by  our  citizens  gives  the  an- 


swer to  why  socialistic  vtsionarles  wn 
moving  into  our  Government  with  the 
same  quack  pap  that  has  caused  the 
decline  or  downfall  of  other  countries. 
They  are  seeking  to  replace  the  funda- 
mentals which  kept  our  Nation  great  and 
sound  for  over  150  years. 

A  half  century  ago — In  1896  we  find  83 
out  of  every  100  eligible  voters  in  this 
country  went  to  the  polls  to  participate 
in  a  Presidential  election.  Twenty  years 
later.  72  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
took  part  in  a  Presidential  election.  In 
1936.  with  80,000.000  registered  voters.  57 
out  of  every  100  ellgibles  cast  their 
ballots. 

In  this  last  Presidential  election  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  51  out  of 
every  100  eligible  citizens  voted  and  then 
the  successful  candidate  was  elected  by 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  total  vote  q{ 
those  who  participated  in  the  election — 
this  paradox  being  due  to  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  electoral  coll3ge. 

IN    TBB    D6BTH    OISTSICT    Or    MICBICAW 

Bringing  this  down  to  our  own  back 
yard  in  Michigan  and  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  in  particular.  I  find  a 
survey  of  statistics  of  the  1943  election 
proves  an  appalling  lack  of  citizen  in- 
terest— ^if  the  yardstick  of  votes  is  to  be 
used. 

In  the  six  counties  comprising  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  there  were 
13,778  fewer  votes  cast  for  all  Presiden- 
tial candidates  than  in  the  Presidential 
election  4  years  earlier.  Why  did  these 
13,778  persons  stay  away  from  the  polls 
and  fsdl  to  exercise  their  duty  as  citizens 
and  thus  say  how  they  wanted  their  Gov- 
ernment conducted?  And  especially, 
under  the  most  appalling  conditions  gov- 
erning throughout  the  world  today. 

With  13.778  person-s  staying  away  from 
the  polls  tn  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District.  I  find  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  received  10.259  less  votes 
than  he  received  4  years  earlier  and  this 
loss  for  the  Republican  candidate  is  not 
reflected  in  a  gain  for  any  other  candi- 
date. 

I  am  not  talking  partisan  politics  be- 
cause fewer  Democratic  votes  were  also 
cast  in  five  of  the  six  counties  although 
the  percentage  of  absenteeism  was  not 
nearly  as  great  In  that  party.  Neither 
are  losses  of  the  two  major  parties  re- 
flected materially  in  figures  for  any  of 
the  so-called  third-party  groups  since 
they  are  inconsequential  in  this  district. 

The  decrease  in  the  total  votes  cast  for 
all  parties,  comparing  1948  with  1944,  is 
broken  down  as  follows:  Saginaw  County 
7,669  less  votes  cast,  Shiawassee  County, 
1,461  less.  Gratiot  County  1,217  less,  Clin- 
ton County  793  less,  Montcalm  County. 
1.455  less,  and  Ionia  County,  1,183  less. 
These  are  aU  tosses  In  the  total  votes  cast. 

ULPUBLKAIV    ABSCTTTEEtSV 

Statistics  for  the  last  election  for  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  Indicate 
Republicans  are  staying  away  from  the 
polls  In  far  greater  numbers  than  are 
members  of  other  political  groups.  The 
rate  in  one  county  is  as  much  as  90  Re- 
publicans missing  at  the  polls  in  1948  for 
each  1  absent  Democrat. 

Losses  in  total  party  votes  for  respec- 
tive PresidentiiU  candidates  m  the  Eighth 
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Coogresslonitl  DLstrict.  arrived  at  by  com- 
paring  their  1^48  u>tal  votes  with  the  1944 
vote  for  the  same  ofBce.  (oUow:  Saginaw 
OooDtjr.  4Jii  ksi  RepobUouis  and  3.388 
InBDemocraU:  SUawmssee  County.  1.224 
less  Republicans  and  440  less  DemocraU. 
County  952  less  RepuUicans  aiyl 
Ina  Democrats,  Clinton  Oosaty  912 
Republicans  and  10  less  Democrats. 
County  1.444  less  Republicans 
■od  190  kM  Democrats,  and  Ionia  Coun- 
ty 1361  less  Republicans.  This  last  coun- 
ty was  the  only  county  sbowlnc  a  fain  for 
eitlier  party,  the  Democrats  polling  13 
man  fotaa  for  President  than  they  did  in 
1944.  Of  course  Republicans  carried  all 
of  these  counties. 

With  the  next  Presidential  election 
Dearly  4  years  a^ay  there  will  be  many 
State  and  local  issues  to  be  settled  at  the 
polls  in  the  meantime:  while  only  2  years 
ftntil  a  congressional  election  will  be  here. 

Good  government  begins  at  home  and 
this  gprtag  and  faU  there  will  be  many 
local  HeeUons  of  importance  throughout 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  falling 
oCof  voter  Interest  in  strictly  local  elec- 
llans — both  partisan  and  nonpartisan,  is 
much  greater  than  it  is  in  national  elec- 
tions. 

LOCAL  KLSCnOIVS  tMrOKTAItT 

In  the  coming  weeks  many  townships 
will  elect  their  supervisOTs  and  other  local 
officers;  some  cities  will  elect  council 
members  and  other  ofBcials.  Some  State 
oOoers  will  be  elected  too. 

It  is  dlfflrult  to  answer  why  so  many 
people  are  failing  to  vote,  irrespective  of 
party.  Thoughtful  citizens  of  all  parties 
BIHt  give  this  serious  thought  if  we  are 
to  mnMlln  free  elections  and  rule  by 
majortty.  The  city  of  Saginaw.  Mich., 
recently  witnessed  a  demonstration  of 
CIOs  an-swer  when  pickets  paraded  in 
front  of  the  ofBce  of  a  State  agency  of 
Government  in  what  their  leader  said 
was  "an  attempt  to  educate  the  people  to 
vote."  It  concerned  an  issue  in  which 
the  CIO  was  interested. 

Picket  Unca  may  be  ClO's  aaMrer  to 
getting  people  aroosed  over  elHllntin  but 
Toter  lines  at  the  polls  on  election  day 
are  actually  what  count  for  the  results. 
Wishful  thinking  will  not  do  it. 

Tes.  good  government  begins  at  home. 
but  it  does  not  begin  by  remaining  home 
on  election  day  This  means  going  to  the 
home-precinct  polling  place  and  casting 
a  ballot  on  election  day. 


Veterans'  Pensioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KTW  TOEUC 

Hf  TKl  BOOSE  OF  RKPRESENT.lTIVia 

Thurmlat.  March  24.  2949 

Mr.  MULTSl.  Mr.  Speaker,  typical 
of  tbe  communications  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving with  reference  to  the  Rankin 
pension  bill  is  tlut  which  came  to  my 
desk  this  morning  from  a  resident  of 
my  dktaieL 

The  following  excerpts  are  apropos: 

As  »  Trteran  of  World  War  n  and  a  fel- 
low Democrat  I  wa«  shocked  at  the  display 


of  "stateamaxi  ihlp"  in  tbe  Bouae  today  on 
tbe  pension  bf  1 

A  majority 
friends  bave 
tbe  propoaad 
dream  and  a 

We  do  not 
paying  higher 
be  eligible  for 
ondly.  a 


q(  my  World  War  n  veteran 
be  same  opinions  as  I.  l.  e.. 
tension  bUl  is  a  boondoggler's 
I  atlonal  holdup. 
)artlcularly  relish  tbe  Idea  of 
taxes  for  35  years  In  order  to 
a  few  dollars  at  .i^e  65.  Sec- 
expectancy  today  Is  age  62. 


man's  life 


bll 
prop  >sed 


The  time 
bate  of  the 
various 
agreed  to  as 
confirm  wha 
bill.    That  t 
back  to  the 
should  condtlct 
upon  the  en 
sons  a  full 
heard,  and 
oped  in  conuliittee 
fore  the 
sure   it   will 
support  of 


i 


HoiLse 


levoted  to  the  general  de- 

and  the  discussion  of  the 

amendments,  those  we 

well  £LS  these  we  rejected, 

I  said  originally  about  this 

that  it  should  be  referred 

committee.     The  committee 

full  and  proper  hearings 

ire  subject,  giving  all  per- 

und  fair  opportunity  to  be 

proper  pension  bill  devel- 

and  then  brought  be- 

for  action,  where  I  am 

receive   the   overwhelming 

Members  of  this  House. 


tte 


P«  inoms  for  Veteraas 


is  not  a  vo 
pension    plaji 
Instead,  we 


now  in  doub 
remaining. 


its  veterans 

I  will  vote 
is  reasonable 


qualification; ; 


a  betrayal  oi 
H.  R.  2681 
erans'  Affair: 
its    chairma;  i. 


EXTEI^SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or   FLORID  .i 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  SMAT  lERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  be  on  recoi  d  as  a  legislator  and  veteran 
that  In  my  Opinion  our  vote  here  today 
e  for  or  against  a  sound 
for  deserving  veterans, 
lave  before  us  a  bill  whlcfi 
never  receivi  d  the  proper  consideration 
of  the  Veterins'  Ailairs  Committee  and 
which  here  c  a  the  floor  has  been  so  con- 
fusedly amended  that  the  Members  are 
as  to  the  exact  provisions 
The  circumstances  call  for 


reason  and  s(  fnse  so  that  our  country  and 


will  benefit, 
for  a  pension  bill  which 
and  equitable.    I  will  not 


support  a  mi;asure  failing  to  meet  those 


for  to  do  so  would  be  an 


Injustice  to  i  he  veterans  themselves  and 


the  trust  imposed  In  me. 
was  presented  to  the  Vet- 
Committee  one  morning  by 
Mr.  RAmaw.  and  imtil 
that  time  thk  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Com  nittee  had  never  seen  the 
bill.  Approa  mately  15  minutes  of  con- 
sideraticm  w  iS  then  given  H.  R  2681— 
15  minutes  consideration  of  a  bill  involv- 
ing an  estimkted  over-all  cost  in  excess 
of  $100,000.0)0,000.  The  bill  was  then 
reported  out  not  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee.  bi  it  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  that  day — as  seven  had 
walked  out    n  protest. 

The  bill  presented  to  us  would  give  the 
same  bcneflti  to  bad-conduct  discharges 
as  it  would  give  those  who  had  faithfully 
served  their  (  ountry  and  been  honorably 
discharged.  A  man  with  a  bad-conduct 
discharge  would  receive  $15  a  month 
more  than  tl  e  widow  of  a  man  killed  in 
battle.  This  bill  was  written  with  so 
many   obvimsly   inherent   defects   that 


even  its  proponents  have  recommended 
that  it  be  amended  from  the  floor. 

Consequently,  in  the  last  several  dasrs 
we  have  seen  amendments,  motions,  and 
parliamentary  maneuvers  of  every  sort  as 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  endeav- 
ored to  write  a  just  and  sound  pension 
bill.  But  orderly  and  wise  legislative  pro- 
cedure requires  that  important  legisla- 
tion be  written  by  a  committee  where 
there  is  opportimity  for  hearings  so  that 
some  evalaation  can  be  made  of  the  im- 
plications and  consequences  of  each  pro- 
posed provision. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  this  de- 
bate where  confusion  and  chaos  have 
displaced  reason  and  order.  We  should 
return  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  so  that  its  members  can 
prepare  a  fair  and  just  pension  plan  for 
the  veterans.  The  obligation  which  this 
Congress  owes  the  veterans  dictates  that 
the  benefits  extended  them  be  equitable 
and  on  a  sound  basis.  Our  veterans  de- 
serve more  than  hastily  drawn,  im- 
studied,  and  defective  legislation. 


Freedom  on  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLI?S 

or  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
the  trial  and  imprisonment  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  protest  on  this  floor.  I 
have  not.  however,  happened  to  see  any- 
where an  account  of  a  public  demonstra- 
tion such  as  took  place  recently  in  one 
of  the  cities  of  my  congressional  district. 
The  meeting  wsis  a  serious  and  solemn 
protest  agairist  the  treatment  of  the 
cardinal,  and  the  denial  of  freedom  of 
religion.  It  was  attended  by  more  than 
700  people  of  ail  faiths.  It  was  inspired 
by  two  articles  by  Ethel  Gillett  White- 
horn  which  appeared  In  the  Desert  Sun 
of  Palm  Springs.  The  articles  are  en- 
titled "Freedom  on  Trial."  I  have  asked 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  re- 
printed   here,    in    the    Congressional 

RXCORO. 

Mrs.  Whitehom  is  the  daughter  of 
James  N.  Gillett.  a  former  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress  and  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  California. 

Article  1  appeared  February  25,  1948. 
as  follows: 

American  women  are  nattiral  crusaders. 
They  possess  the  intuitive  power  to  recognize 
attacks  on  principle,  honesty,  and  Justice. 
They  nev?r  hesitate  to  campaign  vigorously 
against  a  public  evil,  nor  do  they  faU  to  act 
promptly  for  the  good.  Oftentimes,  women 
are  criticized  for  applying  more  emotion  than 
intelligence  to  public  and  political  affairs. 
Even  their  own  sex  participates  In  these 
criticisms.  The  truth  is  that  women  cru- 
sade directly  from  the  heart,  and  where  tbe 
heart  Is  involved,  there  lies  freedom  from  pre- 
tense or  deceit. 

An  Illustration  of  the  aptitude  of  American 
women  to  carry  on  a  successful  criisade  is 
tbe  historical  campaign  to  win  tiie  right  to 
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vote.  This  battle  started  in  1853.  It  lasted 
till  1820  when  the  nineteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  granted  Nation-wide  suf- 
frage to  women.  Never  once  during  those 
61  years  did  the  sxiffragettes  fall  to  keep  their 
objective  prcmlnent  in  the  minds  of  both 
legislators  and  the  public.  The  leaders  were 
frequently  Imprisoned;  many  of  tiiem  had  re- 
course to  a  hunger  strike.  Today,  after 
almost  30  years  of  participation  in  govern- 
mental affairs,  America's  women  have  proved 
how  right  they  were  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
in  1359  and  fight  for  principle. 

Now,  In  this  mld-twentletb  century,  the 
women  of  this  Nation  must  open  their  hearts 
to  a  second  great  crusade  which  beckons 
them.  This  is  the  battle  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion versus  atheism,  the  denial  of  God. 
Places  of  atheism  have  been  rare  until  re- 
cently :  It  flourishes  In  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
satellite,  enslaved  states.  Fifty-one  years 
cannot  be  devoted  to  the  winning  of  this  cru- 
sade •  '  •.  Tyranny — ruthless,  wanton 
tyranny — that  strikes  at  the  basic  funda- 
mentals of  all  mankind,  strikes  with  the 
speed  of  a  rattlesnake.  The  mentality  of 
mankind  can  outwit  the  serpent,  when  and 
if  It  Is  properly  used. 

The  pages  of  the  Conchessidnal  Rbcobo  are 
filled  with  protests  from  shocked  organiza- 
tions and  citizens  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
regarding  the  ruthless  trial  and  the  impri- 
sonment of  Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 
And  new — to  his  tragic  experience — more 
win  be  added.  For  the  attack  has  t)een  ex- 
tended against  good  men  of  Protestant  faith. 
Congregatlonallsts,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Lutherans. 

What  wlU  tbe  President  do?  What  will 
the  Congress  do.  They  will  act  when  an 
aroused  citizenry  demands  that  this  war 
against  religion  must  be  brought  to  an  Im- 
mediate end.  Never  have  the  women  of 
American  been  given  a  richer  opportunity  to 
prove  what  they  can  do  In  time  of  stress. 
Therefore  The  Desert  Sun  of  Palm  Springs, 
California.  Its  publisher.  Mr.  Oliver  Jaynes. 
and  this  columnist  appeal  to  all  national 
women's  organizations  to  form  and  pass  res- 
olutions and  mall  them  on  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  their  various  congressional  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  tbe  governors  of  States. 

Let  us  not  forget  this  week  we  Americana 
are  celebrating  Qeorge  Washington's  birth- 
day. It  was  be  who  said  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  general  committee  representing  the 
United  Baptist  Church  in  Virginia:  "I  beg 
you  will  be  persuaded  that  no  one  would 
be  more  zealous  than  myself  to  establish 
effectual  barriers  against  the  horrors  of 
spiritual  tyranny,  and  every  species  of  re- 
ligious persecution — for  you,  doubtless,  re- 
member that  I  have  often  expressed  my  sen- 
timent that  every  man,  conducting  himself 
as  a  good  citizen,  and  being  accountable  to 
God  alone  for  his  religious  opinions,  ought 
to  be  protected  in  worshiping  the  Deity  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience." 

Article  2  appeared  March  1.  1949,  as 
follows : 

Thousands  of  words,  sharply  condemning 
the  slave  phUosophy  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
her  satellite  coun  cries,  continue  to  fill  the 
psfM  of  the  CoNGSEssioxAL  Rbcoho.  Words 
•ptAen  by  horrified  Cjngressmen;  editorials 
reprinted  from  newspapers  In  every  section 
of  our  land;  magazine  articles  written  by 
leading  authors;  sermons  by  ministers  of  all 
ctaeda;  resolutions  passed  by  State  iagiala> 
turoi  and  national  organizations  urgtaig  tiM 
administration  and  Congress  to  carry  the 
Hungarian  attack  against  religion  directly  to 
tbe  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— tills,  as  well  as  many  letters  from 
shocked  citizens  to  their  Congressmen,  re- 
veals that  America  is  on  the  march  against 
the  tyranny  of  communism. 

Last  week.  Senator  Mnj_«D  Ttdings  of 
Maryland  made  a  brief  statement  to  ills  col- 
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leagues  in  which  he  stunmed  up  tbe  entire 
situation.  He  said:  "The  trial  and  sentenc- 
ing of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  makes  one  of  the 
darkest  spots  on  the  pages  of  history:  It  is  a 
throwback  to  barbarism;  to  hunaan  slavery  of 
both  the  mind  and  the  body. 

"Freedom  of  religion  was  put  on  trial,  and 
one  of  the  world's  leading  church  figures  waa 
humiliated  l^ecause  of  the  exercise  of  this 
God-given  right. 

Freedom  of  religion  was  put  on  trial,  and 
the  prelate  was  condem'ed  t>ecause  he  would 
not  renounce  bis  God. 

"Freedom  of  conscience  was  put  on  trial. 
and  this  pillar  of  the  church  was  humbled 
because  he  would  not  barter  away  his  r«nse 
of  right  and  wrong. 

"Cardinal  Mindszenty  made  the  decision  to 
be  a  free  man  of  God  rather  than  a  cog  in  an 
evil  machine;  to  be  a  proud  patriot  rather 
than  a  slinking  traitor;  to  be  a  martyr  rather 
than  let  tbe  dark  night,  with  Its  human 
bondage,  fall  upon  bis  people  unchallenged. 

'Before  the  ]ury  of  the  civilized  world,  he 
stands  forth  as  innocent.  In  tbe  eyes  of  the 
world  this  courtroom  In  Hungary  will  be 
known,  not  as  a  temple  of  justice,  but  the 
temple  of  shame."    So  spoke  Senator  Ttdimcs. 

This  question  is  asked  frequently — "How 
can  Hungary  be  censured  by  the  United  Na- 
tions when  that  country  Is  not  a  member  " 
This  Is  the  answer  given  by  diplomats  and 
Members  of  Congress.  There  is  a  Hungarian 
peace  treaty  agreed  to  by  the  Big  Pour — the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia,  under  which  all  people  are  entitled 
to  democratic  Justice.  Tbe  freedom-loving 
people  of  Hungary  dldn'^  break  that  treaty. 
Russia  has  broken  it — Russia,  one  of  the  sig- 
natories, who  pledged  to  all  nations  their 
right  to  foster  and  enjoy  every  human  free- 
dom. Russia  has  broken  her  trust  by  tak- 
ing over  Hungary,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria — body  and  soul — and 
placing  at  the  head  of  these  governments 
Soviet -controlled  Communists. 

Hungary  must  carry  the  brunt  of  sdl  cen- 
siire  and  reproach.  But  In  the  final  analysis 
it  will  be  Russia  who  will  pay  the  bill. 

At  the  meeting  a  resolution  was  pre- 
pared and  signed  by  representatives  of 
the  churches  of  Palm  Springs  and  the 
various  organizations  of  the  city.  It 
f  oUows : 

Whereas  Russia-controlled  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  have  shocked  and  corrupted  the 
conscience  and  the  moral  sense  of  all  free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  world 
because  of  their  Imprisonment,  trial,  and 
sentencing  cf  ministers  of  all  religious  faiths, 
whose  only  offense  Is  their  God-given  right  to 
prevent  religion  from  being  crucified  on 
the  altar  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  revealed  that  a  defi- 
nite pattern  has  been  set  by  Russia  and  her 
Communist-controlled  satellite  nations  to 
not  only  eliminate  but  persecute  ail  reli- 
gions; and  since  the  preamble  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  pledges  "to  affirm  faith 
In  humaix  rights; "  and  since  Russia  is  one  of 
the  signatories  to  this  charter:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  our  Government  zealoxisly 
explore  all  channels  through  which  reme- 
dial action  may  be  taken  In  behalf  of  the 
Innocent  victims  of  this  travesty  on  Justice, 
and  again  assure  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  all  the  world  that  their  human  rights  as 
described  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  are 
a  reality  and  not  a  mockery;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  His  Excellency,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
aM&.  President  of  the  United  States;  Hon. 
Daan  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State:  Hon.  John 
PhlUipa.  Congressman  of  the  Twenty-second 
Congressional  District.  California;  and  the 
Honorable  Senators,  Sheridan  Downey  and 
William  F.  Knowiand.  California. 

Signed  this  13th  day  of  March,  at  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.:  Rev.  Michael  O'Connor,  pas- 
tor.  Our   Lady   of   Solitude.  Palm   Springs; 


Rev.    James    Blackstone,    Jr..    Commxinlty 

Church.  Palm  Springs;  Rev.  William  Cl&vln. 
pastor,  St.  Theresa  Church,  Palm  Springs; 
Rev.  T.  H.  Reagans.  paster.  First  Baptist 
Church,  Palm  Springs;  Rabbi  Samuel  Chom- 
sky, National  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  Los 
Angeles;  Indian  Reservation  Church,  Palm 
Springs;  Palm  Springs  Woman's  Club; 
Daughters  of  tbe  American  Elevolutlon;  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars;  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Auxiliary;  Palm  Springs  Girl  Scouts; 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Palm  Springs; 
Welfare  and  Pr'endly  Aid  Association,  Palm 
Springs  Hotel  and  Apartment  Association; 
Youth  Center  Committee;  Catholic  Altar 
Society;  Masons  of  California;  DeMolay; 
Palm  Springs  Business  Women's  Club;  AM- 
VETS:  American  Legion,  Post  519;  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary.  Unit  519;  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center.  Palm  Springs;  Oliver  Jaynes. 
publisher.  Desert  Sun;  W.  Rashall.  Journal- 
ist; Lee  Bering:  Ethel  G.  Whitehom;  James 
Kebce.  California  State  Commander, 
AMVETS:  Max  Royer,  Placentia  Rotary  Club; 
J.  W.  O'Sulllvan,  past  commander  Los 
Angeles  County.  AMVETS. 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  people  meet  In 
this  way  to  discuss  world  situations.  It 
would  help  prevent  those  things  happen- 
ing here  which  we  think  cannot  happen 
here. 


British  Health  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK3 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  BfULTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23  I  placed  in  the  Recohd  the  second  of 
a  series  of  articles  api>earing  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  describing  the  British 
health  plan.  The  following,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Eagle  on  March  20,  is  the 
third  of  the  series: 
Feez  BEmsH  Health  "Punt  Hadlxo  as  Bru,- 

LiA?JT  Success — Pbogram  Ovze  Rough  Spots, 

SaTS  BKVAIf 

(By  E.  J.  Delaney) 
(Third  of  a  series) 

London,  March  19.— Aneurln  Bevan,  for- 
mer rugged  Welsh  miner,  now  Minister  of 
Health  and  fighting  Labor  Party  leader,  de- 
clares unequivocally  that  the  new  free  Brit- 
ish National  Health  Say%em  la  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess. He  brushes  aside  criticisms  of  manage- 
ment and  cost  and  says:  "Human  comfort 
and  happiness  are  not  extravagances  we  can- 
not afford." 

"Selfishness  is  not  good  medicine,"  th« 
Minister  affirms,  "and  we  are  eliminating  it 
insofar  as  is  possible.  Many  people  are  get- 
ting relief  and  easement  from  pain  and  their 
lives  are  being  transformed  from  a  dull  drab- 
ness  to  unexpected  happiness." 

RecallUig  the  early  and  vivid  claslies  with 
the  medical  profession  when  the  plan  was  la 
process  of  arrangement,  Mr.  Bevan  pointed 
out  that  the  "creation  and  establislunent  of 
National  Health  Service  was  not  easy  with  the 
professional  bostUlty  to  it  that  prevailed. 
However,  the  transition  bos  been  much 
smoother  than  we  thought  possible,  virtually 
100  percent  of  the  people  are  registered  in  it. 
and  more  doctors  are  cooperating  than  w* 
anticipated." 

MET    UNEXPECTED   rACTOI 

"We  did  meet  ah  unexpected  factor,"  be 
says,  "we  did  know  there  was  a  concealed 
clemand  for  health  services,  but  we  dkl  nut 
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APPENDIX  TO  THli  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


T»«.  tf  tbUrn  l>  a— >  unilM  iw  of  tb*  fTMt 
ZMcd  th«t  haa  ezicud  and  eartalnly  la  BfO( 
Um  iMalth  aartlec.'' 
>tghtatwwl,"  be  ttatea,  "va 
■ooa  vfil  ba  of«r  Um  hump  ct  aMaaad  and 
trtfi  aaCUa  <Mm  to  a  nanaal  aoanaBptton 
of  aO  m»  mti&kmi  aida  that  ao  mmacj  now 
v»  aaewtaf  Omnif^  thia  tefMaMaa.-* 

Th«  MlnlaCcr  at  Health  Snda  tb«  relation- 
Atp  bctvcca  tha  faaatty  phyakJap  and  hts 
pattenu  ta  oa  a  Mgbm  piua  thaa  ever.    Ha 

aMy  la  QBa  of  ISm  prtma  Mftfacta  of  dahata 
arh^ievcr  a  popular  health  aerrice  la  at  laaua. 
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"Wa  have  tranaforaad  tfea  rclatkscahip  be- 
tvcaa  the  doctor  and  his  pattant.  ncrv  there 
la  M>  eaah  InTolvement  bef  aau  tham."  Mr. 
Baawi  I— ailiii  "The  doctor  bow  can  con- 
fine btmaelf  vlMily  to  duaiutUic.  ba  can  turn 
ail  his  attenMoB  to  tto  aaada  of  hla  patlenta 

Tha  HHli  of  moeh  at  the  puMle  for  soma 

It  ruuy.    Be  admits  thai 
heen  pertect. 


he  aaya.  Irat  all  ttat 
can  he  cUmtnated  by  good  admln- 
and  R  is  taktnf  plaix  now." 
"When  aoBBething  ts  free,"  ha  contlnnca, 
"tiMre  U  a  boman  tandMty  for  paopla  to  try 
to  let  It.  but  people  caaaa  to  BMteh  at  thtaga 
nfcao  ttwy  eooM  to  kaov  thay  wfil  ha  there 
•O  tka  nmm.  Ttaay  really  aaatcta  only  when 
thay  are  not  certain  about  the  future  avall- 
mbuxtj  at  ttaoaa  thtafi  thoj  dMtre." 

la  wm  iBtoniad  on  cvanta  In 
__  to  tha  Xtattad  fltataa  and  dally 

•varythlBC  partalnlnc  to  health 

ta  AoMTlean  Bewapapera.    With 

to   present   proposals  for  a  national 

baaith^stsm  In  the  United  8Utea.  Mr.  Bevan 

••J*:  "•oaaa  of  my  good  Aaaarlcan  friends 

■aa  toy  thalr   apfjiuoth   to    national 

R  win  ba  a  nilatnfcs  to  adopt  any 

form.    If  evarybody  la  tn.  tt  ta 

It  U  pubUe  walfare." 

*I  say  It  ts  a  mistake  to  put  natt<xial  baalth 

OQ  a  eontrihmory  baata."  Mr.  Beran  aoerta. 

wa  canaot  hare  ftrst-claaa.  secood- 

f  tUrtf-daM  operations.     If  a  man 

',  we  cannot  reftise 

aid  becauaa  his  contributions  are  not 

up  fully." 

Xa  raapoaaa  to  a  query  whether.  U  he  were 

:  an  o«ar  a«aia.  ha  would  do  anythloc 

not  dODa.  or  would  avoid  ■~"— ht"c 

which  was  done,  ha  said: 

DTTCSTtOK    KaBHBS 

"If  I  were  to  start  on  thla  actltlty  all  over 

that  tha  profaaioBal  man  la  so  preoccupied 
with  hia  work,  so  dolatered.  that  he  ts  cut 
ogftWB  HOBgr  at  ttooydtaofy  phMta  of  ttf e. 
tWMiM  MBMMBeo  With  ■  caHpalcn  of  adu- 

ctptaa  «f  thlB  ptaB  of  pnMla  aarvtcc.  I  would 
operate  soefa  a  rampa^  In  a  big  way. 

"Wa  IwssriBiatad  tha  sophlatleatlon  of 

We  found  thay  were 

ippoiMlaB  to  prtnd- 
not  paaaaat  iB  tha  plaa  at  all. 
They  accepted  tha  plan  when  thay  came  to 
know  their  faara  were  not  Juatlllad. 

"^ou  will  And  In  America  that  they  win 
tha  aaitkmal  health  propam  with  tha 
Iba  Sm  taric  there  ts  to  edu- 
cate the  doctor*  themaelTee  and  to  coovlnoe 
them  that  their  wholly  honsat  faara  are  not 
justified." 

Turning  to  tha  faaaMHi  whaChv  there  re- 
Biaina  freedom  of  ohoin  to  tha  haoiUk  aer>°- 
loe  Mr.  BcTso  mslntalns  "the  free  eholea  of 
a  doctor  ia  not  impairad.    Doctoca  are  not 


slaves  oi  tha  state.    They  are  not  dvU 
aenrants.     Th  >tr   professional   fraedoma   are 

not  interfered  with  In  any  way.  We  merely 
are  putting  in  to  the  doctor's  bands  the  pow- 
er to  uaa  all  ha  apparatus  of  medicine  for 
the  welfare  of  hia  patient  as  he  may  see  fit." 

CWiamliit  t  lat  tn  the  United  States  there 
b  talk  of  aava  al  ways  of  paytag  a  doctor  un- 
der national  taalth.  the  MtoMar  at  Health 
ia»lawa  tha  m  yn\vnr»  in  England  of  ▼arloiis 
■jstmiB  Be  I  vary  strongly  convinced  that 
payment  of  t  es  per  visit  is  highly  undesir- 
able and  tha  the  so-called  capitation  pay- 
ment ta  far  pi  rferable.  Under  the  capiutlon 
system  t»ed  :  lere.  In  the  main,  a  doctor  re- 
cetvea  a  fixed  ixmual  3\im  for  every  patient  he 
treats,  regan  lasa  of  the  number  of  con- 
sultations or  Teatments  that  takes  place. 

On  this  ang  e.  Minister  Bevan  says:  "I  must 
be  careful  not  to  attempt  to  say  what  America 
should  do.  1  will  venture  to  state,  though, 
that  If  they  s  lould  adopt  a  system  of  paying 
feea  per  vtatt.  tvary  doctor  Indeed  will  have  a 
very  fast  mot^atar.    That  la  not  a  good  way. 

"The  capitltlon  fee  syataoa  la  proper."  tha 

Mtntater  aveit.    "Under  It  a  doctor  can  re- 

Xo  havo  a  xyone  aa  a  pauent  and  a  patient 

change  doctors  at  will.    The 

what  hla  tooooae  will  be  by 

Iht  at  laflo*— d  pi^lents  and 


tha  alae  of  tqat  Ust  will  represent  the  num- 

who  want  that  doctor  to  taka 

In  thia  way.   It  la  obvto\u« 

aa  the  baala  of  a  list. 

•oaipetiUon  among  doc- 

tora  to  prev^t  any  Mtopaa  toto 

The  Minlst  tr  fiada  than  BBBt  be  a  ( 
tlon  tictwaec  the  various  kinds  of  medical 
practices.  T  le  rural  and  the  urtian  areas 
offer  entlrel;  different  problems.  Concern- 
ing thla,  he  ( xplalns,  "In  tha  ruzal 
have  to  make  up  for  the  dhOfdeaBtaf 
which  tha  do  ctor  works  by  paying  him  mors 
mileage.  Hlj  patlenta  may  be  widely  scat- 
tered, but  ttia  added  mileage  will  make  up 
for  him  the  difference  between  hla  income 
and  that  of  the  luban  doctor." 

CAOaMM   MUCH   COHTUCT 


b<en 

Tlie 


Ms 


be  found 


The   full 
aerrice  has 
Kngland 
has  fought  It 
of  di 

tcr.     Ministet^ 
thought  in 
area  phyalcl4n 

"It  may 
district  ia  sc 
and 

through  a 
dne  ts  perfectly 
the  htghlani 
baa 

"A 
acceptable  a 
terfere  with 
and  the 
faaakma  a 
made  to 
upon  the 
amendawnt 


time,    entirely   salaried   medical 
the  cause  of  much  conflict  in 
British   Medical   Association 
fiercely.     It  Is  the  central  point 
•nt  In  the  entire  subject  mat- 
Bevan  enters  Into  this  field  of 
contemplation  of  the  rural- 
He  exclaims: 

that  the  country  doctor's 
spread  out  that  the  only  fair 
way   to   deal   with   him   is 
Full-time  salaried  medi- 
al! right,  we  have  bad  it  In 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  It 
•BtiafaetorUy. 

tot  the  profession  Is  not 

this  stage  because  it  would  In- 

the  choices  of  t>oth  the  doctor 

We  have  given  the  pro- 

that  no  attempt  will  be 

a  full-time  salaried  status 

to  general  without  an 

to  tho  Health  .^ct." 


silary. 


c  nt  I 


pat  ent. 
gt  aranty 
Im]  oae 


A;D   TOUHG   PHTSICUNS 

"Of  course  you  must  have  a  basic  salary 
to  help  youi  g  physicians  to  live  wiiile  they 
are  eatabUab  Ib(  thalr  practicea  and  we  do 
give  them  tl  200  a  year." 

Opponents  of  national  health  often  ridicule 
the  provialoa  that  visitors  to  this  country  can 
receive  fraa  :  taalth  service.  There  baa  baan 
gosalp  that  wopto  have  lieen  exoaatag  the 
Channel  troc  i  France  and  having  operations 
parformad  ax  d  denttiree  made  at  British  ex- 
pensa.  The  kflnlstry  says,  however,  that  no 
eoocrcte  pro*  f  uf  such  occurrencaa  has  been 

by 
It 


and  chall4 
out  that  tha 

that  U  would  be 
tha  patient. 


ba 
im- 


Mir.  Bevan.  In  his  Interview,  takes  up  tho 
service-to- vlaltors  matter.     He  declares: 

"This  service  has  an  international  char- 
acter. We  have  been  criticized  because  under 
the  National  Health  Service  any  visitor  can 
receive  free  medical  care.  0\ir  answer  is 
that  fundamental  medical  habits  should 
come  abreast  of  social  habits. 

"Further,  our  health  depends  upon  the 
health  of  our  neighbors  and  It  positively  is 
not  wrong  to  take  care  of  the  health  of  a 
visitor.  If  you  neglect  his  health  you  actu- 
ally may  be  neglecting  your  own  health. 

"We  hope  we  shall  pioneer  the  way  for 
reciprocal  action  In  other  countries,  then 
when  our  own  people  are  traveling  abroad 
they  will  tie  able  to  secure  free  medical  care. 
Just  like  at  home. 

"One  E\u"opean  country,  whose  identity  I 
would  not  want  to  dlscloae  at  this  moment, 
has  approached  us  to  learn  what  reciprocal 
action  they  may  be  able  to  take. 

"Our  over-all  primary  thought  on  this  pub- 
lic health  subject  la  that  selfishness  ia  not 
good  medicine." 


Strikes  and  the  Selfish  Demands  of 
Orgaaized  Minorities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NFW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKBSEMTATrVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  CX)UDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
following  letter  received  from  a  con- 
stituent that  will  well  repay  the  reading: 

Hon.  FaxDBBic  R.  ConDiaT.  Jr., 
Home  Office  Building. 
WaatiiTigton,  D.  C. 

Deas  Sm:  I  recently  received  the  attached 
folder  and  questionnaire  from  the  General 
Electric  Co.  Unfortunately,  I  must  confeas 
that  the  closest  kinship  I  can  boast  with 
this  concern  Is  the  fact  that  I  do  own  one 
of  their  well-known  electric  jisaapais.  Thla 
fact.  I  ijelleve.  will  not  brand  ma  aa  a  mem- 
b«T  at  the  vested  Interests.  Neither  should 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  salaried  employee  brand 
me  as  being  a  union  sympathizer.  As  a  plain, 
average,  everyday  American.  I  believe  that 
this  General  Electric  folder  is  an  excellent 
Maa  and  I  am  checking  my  views  and  for- 
warding them  to  you  In  the  hope  that  as  a 
representative  of  my  district,  you  will  know 
how  one  small  voice  feels  atxiut  thla  very 
Important  matter. 

My  answers  to  these  questions  are  based 
on  firm  cimvlctlons — convictions  backed  by 
the  following  reasons: 

Frankly.  Mr.  Congressman.  I  am  sadly  dis- 
couraged at  the  trend  that  today  is  spreading 
through  America — the  loss  of  Initiative;  the 
loss  of  pride  In  Individual  accomplisbment; 
tha  loas  of  teamwork  and  cooperation  that 
BHKle  this  country  great:  the  lack  of  good 
nelghborllness;  and  the  tremendous  growth 
of  factional  strife  and  narrow-minded  self- 
ishness. Tha  self-starter  of  man's  ambition 
is  today  being  replaced  by  a  free-wheeling 
gadget  that  permits  unlimited  coasting. 
And.  untortanately,  the  free-wbaaUng  is  be- 
ing encooragBl  by  our  own  Govamment. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  way  modem  legisla- 
tion is  Increasingly  favoring  the  loudest,  but 
not  necessarily  the  largest,  segments  of  Amer- 
Icsn  population — those  who  sponsor  the 
slickest,  most  versatile  lobbies,  and  preaa- 
raiations  man.  I  think.  Mr.  CongBMHMB* 
that  it's  time  that  the  plain  ordtoary  Jbaa 
In  this  country  remind  our  Washington  rep- 
tntatlvaa  that  our  vokre — almpla  and  quiet 


that  voice  may  be — Is  every  bit  as 
American  and  deserves  every  bit  as  much 
consideration  as  the  Shakespearean  rum- 
bllzLgs  of  a  John  L.  Lewis  or  the  well-Intoned 
phrases  of  an  Eric  Johnston. 

It  happens  that  this  Is  the  first  letter  I 
have  ever  written  to  any  governmental  rep- 
resentative. It  will  definitely  not  be  my  last. 
It  Is  time,  I  Ijelleve,  that  Individuals  like  my- 
self— no  strong  memlier  of  any  particular 
party;  neither  union  member  nor  employer- 
do  something  to  offset  the  Incessant  demands 
and  selfish  mouthlngs  of  the  all-too-vocal 
organized  minorities. 

So.  Mr.  Congressman,  while  the  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
president  of  the  American  Mantifacturers  As- 
sociation get  personal  invltatloua  to  Wash- 
ington to  broadcast  their  Invective,  how 
alxjut  letting  a  plain  ordinary  fellow  express 
his  views,  too — a  fellow  who  finds  regretfully 
that  the  America  he  lives  In  today  is  not  the 
same  wonderful  America  he  fought  for  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  opening  my  paper 
night  after  night  and  reading  the  same 
monotonous  headline  •"Strike."  Frankly.  I 
don't  know  who  is  to  blame,  but  the  whole 
business  of  strikes  Is  now  a  pathetic  farce — 
a  disgrace  to  the  unions  for  the  foolhardy 
Irresponsible  way  In  which  they  are  carried 
on — a  disgrace  to  our  legislators  who  tolerate 
such  procedures — a  disgrace  to  the  Intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people.  The  recent 
PhUadelphla  transit  strike,  for  Instance,  is 
the  perfect  example  of  the  wlU  of  a  few  caus- 
ing unlimited  Inconvenience  and  financial 
loas  to  millions.  That.  Mr.  Congressman,  is 
not  the  kind  of  democracy  for  which  I  fought. 

I  am  fed  up  with  that  all  too  typical  sight 
of  "goons"  and  morons  parading  with  picket 
signs  In  front  of  every  other  shop  along  the 
street — pickets  who  chant  crude,  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  institution.  It's  strange. 
Mr.  Congressman,  but  if  I — a  respected  citi- 
zen— were  to  make  those  same  remarks,  I 
would  instantly  be  jailed  for  libel. 

I  am  weary  of  reading  charges  and  counter- 
charges about  the  union  feather-bedding 
that  Is  skyrocketing  the  cost  of  that  home 
I'd  like  to  buy,  or  boosting  the  prices  of  my 
railroad  ticket.  I  am  disgusted  at  the 
thought  of  a  Petrlllo  who  demands  that 
slt-by  musicians  be  hired  at  fancy  salaries 
to  sit  twiddling  their  thumbs — that  high- 
school  musicians  l>e  kept  off  the  air  because 
they  don't  belong  to  Caesar's  union.  If  these 
charges  are  true,  Mr.  Congressman,  then  don't 
you  agree  that  the  unions  need  a  big  stick 
applied  vigorously  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good?  And  If  the  charges  are  false — if  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  feather-bedding,  and  if 
the  unions  aren't  trying  to  limit  the  maxi- 
mum dally  production  of  their  memliers — 
then  Just  as  aasuredly,  Mr.  Congressman, 
shouldn't  the  management  executives  who 
spread  these  false  tales  also  feel  the  big 
stick  properly  administered? 

Furthermore,  I  am  disgusted  at  those  shady 
characters  who  hide  behind  the  skirts  of  con- 
stitutionality and  refuse  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: "Are  you  a  Communist?".  Personally, 
I  don't  know  whether  the  question  Is  con- 
stitutional or  not.  I  don't  care.  I  only  know 
that  I  am  proud  and  willing — in  fact,  eager — 
to  proclaim  to  any  and  all  that  I  am  not  a 
Communist.  Any  real  American  should  feel 
the  same  way. 

Those.  Mr.  Congressman,  are  my  reasons 
for  the  answers  on  the  attached  form.  I  re- 
peat— I  am  not  an  employer,  not  a  member 
of  a  labor  union.  But  I  am  an  American 
who  each  month  sees  a  terrific  portion  of 
my  monthly  pay  check  snatched  away  Ijy  an 
all-too-expenslve  Government.  In  view  of 
our  present  excessively  high  tax  rate,  Mr. 
Congressman,  I  don't  think  I  am  imjust  In 
asking  for  gfreater  efficiency  •  •  •  greater 
Integrity  •  •  •  and  a  whale  of  a  lot 
more  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
Yours  truly, 

Emobt  Ward. 


The  So-Called  Rif  hts  of  CommuBists  and 
Atheists  Under  the  ConstitatioB  of  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBIH 

OF   VIBCINL.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  ABBm.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  from  time  to  time  discussions 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  the  alleged 
rights  of  Communists  and  other  subver- 
sive organizations  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
this  subject,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle written  by  Charles  Hall  DavLs.  a 
prominent  citizen  and  attorney  of  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, whose  views  on  the  question,  I  be- 
lieve, will  prove  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  their  con- 
sideration of  the  problem: 
To  8o-Callxo  Rights  or  Commumuits  aivd 

Athsists  Undks  thk  CoMETiTtrnoN  or  ths 

UmrxD  States 

(By  Charles  HaU  Davis,  of  the  Virginia  bar, 
Petersburg,  Va.) 

Query:  Does  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guarantee  to  safeguard  the  free 
exercise  of  Irrellglpn,  or  of  atheism  (or  of 
communism,  which  Is  based  on  atheism)  in 
this  country? 

Can  the  Communist  claim  the  right  to  be 
safeguarded  in  his  efforts  to  undermine  the 
spiritual  foimdatlons  of  Americanism  and  to 
destroy  the  American  Republic,  under  the 
constitutional  provision  forbidding  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  law  "Prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  religion;  or  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press"? 

The  Federal  Constitution  forbids  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  laws  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  religion;  but  Congress  Is  not  for- 
bidden to  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  Irrellgion.  or  of  atheism;  and  the 
National  Constitution  imposes  no  limitations 
on  the  exercise  by  the  respective  States  of 
their  reserved  powers  in  reference  to  religion. 

THB  WOBD  "RELICION"  APPEARS  OWLT  ONCS  D* 
THK    CONSTrrOTION    OP   THE    tTNTTED    STATES 

The  word  "religion"  occurs  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  only  once;  name- 
ly. In  the  first  amendment  (the  first  section 
of  the  Federal  BUI  of  Rights)  the  first  clause 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Amendment  I:  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press." 

WEITHEH  THE  WORDS  "RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM"  NOR 
"ntKEDOM  OF  RELIGION"  OCCtTR  ANYWHERE  IN 
THE   CONSTmrriON 

Nowhere  In  the  Constitution  do  the  words 
"freedom  of  religion,"  or  "religious  freedom." 
or  any  phrases  of  slmUar  Import,  occur.  The 
only  constitutional  guaranties  of  freedom  of 
religion  are  embraced  in  these  words  of  the 
flrst  amendment,  which  do  not  positively 
guarantee  anything  to  the  individual  citizen, 
their  only  significance  is  that  they  forbid  the 
Congress  to  do  either  of  two  things, 
namely : 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  (a)  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  (b)  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof." 

These  words  Impose  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  Congress.  By  reason  of  these  In- 
hibitions,  Congress   cannot   enact   any   law 


creating  an  "established  church."  such  aa 
exists  In  England  where  the  Anglican  (Epis- 
copal) Chxirch  is  supported  by  the  state;  or 
In  many  European  countries  where  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  is  simUarly  supported 
by  the  state.  Similarly,  by  reason  of  these 
limitations  on  the  powers  of  Congress,  It  can 
make  no  law  "prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
of  religion." 

Th«e  Is  no  inhibition  on  the  Congress 
about  passing  any  laws  that  it  may  deem 
proper  and  necessary  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  "irreliglon,"  or  of  any  belief 
which.  If  allowed  to  be  freely  exercised,  might 
tindermine  the  spiritual  foimdatlons  of 
Americanism,  or  which  might  tend  to  destroy 
the  Republic. 

AMERICANISU   IS  BASED  ON   A   BELIEP  IN   GOO 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  which, 
aa  the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  American  government,  declares 
that  "al.  men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights."  and  "that,  to  secure  these,  gov- 
erments  are  Instituted  among  men.  deriv- 
ing their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  Under  Americanism,  human 
rights  are  the  direct  gift  of  God;  and  being 
derived  from  this  supreme  source,  human 
beings  cannot  be  Justly  deprived  of  them  by 
any  human  institution — government  or 
other — but  Just  government  must  secure 
them. 

Hence,  under  Amarlcanlam,  government 
cannot  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
or  of  a  t)ellef  in  God;  but  while,  under  Ameri- 
canism, a  man  can  l>elleve  whatever  he 
pleases,  and  has  the  right  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  God,  yet  he  cannot  be  permitted 
to  so  exercise  his  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  a  God  as  to  openly  attack  and  seek  to 
destroy  the  Idea  that  there  la  a  God.  and 
thereby  deny  the  existence  of  the  divinely 
bestowed  rights  on  which  Americanism  is 
based,  and  on  the  existence  of  which  resta 
his  right  to  believe  what  he  pleases. 

Americanism  forbids  the  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit the  free  exercise  of  religion.  An  Amer- 
ican citizen  can  worship  such  God  as  he 
pleases,  and  freely  exercloc  his  religion;  be- 
cause God  has  given  him  the  right  to  do  this. 
But  he  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  any 
God,  and  so  exercise  his  di8l)ellef  as  to  wipe 
out  the  Individual  God-given  Inherent  rights 
of  himself  and  of  all  other  American  citi- 
zens, and  thus  destroy  the  foimdatlon  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  entire  structure  of 
Americanism  has  been  reared. 

American  Government  is  not  in  any  way 
committed  to  the  protection  of  any  cltlaen 
in  efforts  to  destroy  the  political  theory  and 
plan  under  which  he  claims  the  right  of  in- 
dividual and  political  liberty  He  cannot  as- 
sert his  right  to  freedom,  and  at  the  same 
time  deny  that  the  being  through  whom  he 
claims  the  right,  does  not  exist,  and  never 
has  existed  Americanism  guarantees  aliso- 
lute  and  unlimited  freedom  of  t»ellef  and 
opinion  to  all  its  citizens;  but  it  does  not 
gxiarantee  unlimited  freedom  of  action  in 
the  exercise  of  those  individual  bellafa, 
if  that  freedom  of  action  or  exercise  Is  to 
he  used  to  defeat  the  very  rights  which  are 
asserted.  Unrestricted  exercise  of  any  right 
is  license  and  not  liberty. 

The  right  to  believe  what  one  chooses  la 
unquestioned.  But  the  exercise  of  that  right 
must  not  be  such  aa  to  defeat  the  simUar 
and  equal  rights  of  others;  nor  may  It  be 
so  exercised  as  to  Jeopardize  the  existence 
of  government  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
equal  rights  of  others,  or  to  undermine  the 
entire  structure  of  Ulierty  on  which  the  ex- 
istence and  protection  of  human  rights  Is 
based.  Government's  duty  ts  to  protect  and 
preserve  Its  own  existence:  and  It  owes  no 
obligation  to  protect  any  one  In  such  exercise 
of  his  alleged  rights  as  will  destroy  the  very 
government  under  which  he  claims  tha  au- 
thority to  exercise  those  nghta. 
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tiM  Oo—UtuOoo  of  tiM  UoKcd  Scat«>.  nam^ 
ly.  ta  lfe>  «Mnl  dMM  a(  artleU  <.  rMdinc: 

A  quattfleaUaa  tai  aif  oAe>  or  public  tn»t 
wuSar  tte  ITottod  Stata*.* 

Wb«n  ««  ipcak  o(  luUonal  fiwnmttoa  of 


flf  fmdoai  of  nligkm  tn  the 
tottOB;  bvt  Gxxlj  necattre  guaranties  in  tb* 
of  Umttatksia  or  rcBtrmlsts  or  Inhlbt- 
I  on  th«  powert  of  tb*  national  I«0Blativ« 
(tha   Oiin.1— 1.   foaMddlng   It    to   do 

(1)  **CoQgr«M  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  actabllabaant  of  reU^on,"  or  (2) 
"prohUkiting  tlia  fraa  ezerclM  thereof." 

tmder  artlda  WU  daua*  S: 

(S)  llo  raUcloua  teat  shall  ever  be  reqxilrsd 
aa  a  quallflcatioa  to  any  oOce  or  public  tnut 
QBttar  ttoe  UnltcU  States." 

nn  aavaauaamiM  or  aaticiors  uBsmxa  ■ 

L0T  TO  TUB  ■BBPCCTTTV   STATSS 

As  a  —  ttsr  of  fact,  tba  Supreme  Court  of 
th«  UtlMstf  Btatcs  has  rtpsatedly  held  that 
the  Caaatttstkm  of  the  United  States  makes 
no  pitiflrton  for  safefuardlng  the  citizens 
of  tba  respect*  re  States  in  thetr  religious  lib- 
erties; that  being  left  to  the  respective  States. 

All  that  the  National  GoTaresMBt  is  ob- 
ligated to  «o  In  tbii  cQaasetlon  la  Ib  tba 
shape  at  esrtatD  IlailtatlaBa  or  problbltkaia 
Imposed  oa  the  IVatlonal  Congress.  It  is 
forbidden  to  do  any  of  the  three  things  abore 
specified.  It  is  not  positively  required  to  do 
any  specific  act.  Ln  the  way  of  a  guaranty  of 
Individual  freedom  of  religion. 

Nor  does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea  Impose  any  limitations  on  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  respective  States  tn  respect  to 
atttbortty  over  reli^ous  liberty  (unless 
>ns  on  those  powers  were  im- 
bfy  ttM  fourteenth  aaasBdment,  adopt- 
ed oa  July  38.  1868.  and  CBWmonly  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  three  slavery  amendments — 
abotrt  which  tiiere  is  serious  question ) . 

Thus.  In  the  case  of  Permoli  v.  ITunlctpo/- 
tty  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  declcled  in 
IMS.  and  reported  Ln  Third  Howard,  at  page 
fM.  Mr.  Justice  Catron.  d«.*liverlng  the  unan- 
bBOOB  opinion  of  the  Coiirt.  said: 

"Tba  Constitution  makes  no  provision  for 
protecting  the  dttaana  at  the  respective 
States  in  thetr  reUctow  Bbvtles:  this  is  left 
to  tba  State  constttuttooa  aad  latn:  ncr  is 
tbara  any  inhibition  iMpoMd  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  this  re- 
spect OD  the  States." 


mtuL  or  amna   trmm  rmn  lo 
AMUtsMBfTai   tmnasii  aHnKnoMs  ohlt 

OM  THa  NATKWAI.  COVaSlflCBirr.  AMD   NOT  OM 

m  atana 

As  to  the  first  10  lunendments  to  tba  Coo- 
stltutloo  of  the  United  States  ( known  aa  tbe 
Federal  BUI  of  Rights  >.  tba  Supreme  Co\irt 
baa  repeatedly  held  tbai  tbssa  amendments 
applied  only  to  tba  Wttmni  Oosamment.  and 
did  not  apply  to  tbe  States. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Cmikahank 
(92  U  S.  542).  the  Court  *ald: 

**Tbe  first  smenABBant  to  the 
•  ■  •  Uke  tba  oCbar  amen 
poaad  and  adopted  at  the  same  time — tn- 
dtidtBg  all  of  the  first  10  amendments — was 
not  intaodMl  to  limit  the  powers  uf  the  State 
(OfvanuBaBta  la  nipect  to  thatr  own 
b«t  to  Qpanto  wpon  the  Nattooal 
SMAt  alone." 

"•  •  •  Tbe  seopa  and  appUeatlon  of 
thase  amendmcnu  are  no  loBflsr  subjacf  a( 
discussion  bete." 

Tbey  left  the  authority  ot  the  Statea  juat 
whara  they  tound  It.  and  added  Dotbing  to 


tilt 


Court 


eartalr  j 


tba  already 

Statea." 
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I  at  »nmn  v.  UTew  Jeraef  (175 

decided  In  1899.  tba  Ooort  sftld: 

IC  amendmento  to  the  Federal 

contain  no  restrictions  on  the 

States,  tnit  vrara  intended  to 

y  on  the  Federal  Government." 

tben  proceeds  to  refer  to  11 

made  by  It  maintaining  thia 


aa  many  ss  a  dozen  decisions 

Court  has  reiterated  this  opln- 

It  may  be  declared  that  the 

has   no  authority   under  the 

any  of  the  first  10  amendments 

of  the  States  In  their  leglsla- 

freedom  of  religion. 

of  fioXin  V    Nebraaka  (decided 

U.  8..  at  pp.  88-89).  the  Su- 

sald: 

haa  also  repeatedly  held  that 

amendments  to  the  Constitu- 

only  to  the  Federal  courts,  and 

could  never  have  been  Intended 

unendments  should  be  Imposed 

and  thereby  a  hard  and  fast 

that  State  that  would  forever 

az^endments  Inconsistent  with  the 

of  the  Federal  Constitirtion, 

:.his  Court  has  held  to  be  appli- 

the  Federal  courts." 
lave   repeatedly   held,   the   four- 
was  not  Intended  to  cur- 
of  the  States  so  to  amend 
to  make  them  conform  to  the 
t^elr  dtiaens.  to  changed  views  of 
or  to  the  exigencies  of  their 


ame  jdment 
po  ivers 


s 


>€  readily  supposed  that  the  in- 
each  State  understand  perfectly 
needs  and  Interests,  and.  with 
with  which  the  constitutions  of 
States    may    be   amended.    It   Is 
that  any  evil  which  might 
by  an  Improvident  amendment 
>e  readily  redressed." 


rSOBC  THBES   PeOVTSIOIfS   AKD 

oacxsiONa 


From  theie  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  from  tl  le  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Unit  fd  States  construing  the  same,  it 
Is  evident  t  lat: 

1 .  The  F«  deral  Constitution  does  not  guar- 
antee Indlv  dual  freedom  of  religion  but  only 
Imposes  cer  tain  Inhibitions  on  the  powers  of 
the  nation  U  Congress — such  as  that  "the 
Congress  si  tail  pass  no  Isw  prohibiting  the 
free  axercfae  of  religion."  Freedom  of  re- 
ligion la  am  ured  to  the  citiswn  of  a  State  by 
his  State  a  nstltution  and  by  the  laws  of  his 
State.  The  Inhibitions  imposed  on  the  Cou- 
gress  by  t  le  Federal  Constitution  do  not 
apply  to  th  i  States. 

2.  MoOlb:  g  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Conattkittlo  i  of  the  United  States  prevents 
any  of  the  States  from  passing  laws  "respect- 
ing an  estibllshment  of  religion,"  or  from 
"prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

3.  Tbe  fliat  amendment  does  not  forbid  the 
Congress  t4  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  jirrellglon  or  of  atheism.  Nor  Is 
there  any  o4her  provision  of  the  Constitution 
forbidding  Congress  to  do  this. 

American!  personal  liberty  importa  an  abeo- 
lute  and  4nlimlted  Individual  freelom  of 
thought  anil  belief:  but  a  restricted  freedom 
in  the  mditidual  es^rcise  of  those  beliefs. 

Congress  can  properly  Impose  such  limi- 
tations on  Ithelr  individual  exercise  as  wlU 
prevent  an^r  Impiilnnent  or  defeat  of  the 
almUar  anq  equal  rights  of  others,  or  any 
defeat  of,  ot  interference  with,  the  adminis- 
tration by  Rovemment  of  its  entrusted  au- 
tbotity  to  maintain  the  pubUc  safety,  health, 
Btorals.  and  welfare. 

Personal  freedom  does  not  mean  unbridled 
Uoenea.  bui  it  meana  ordered  liberty  under 
general  lawi. 


woBo  "mMUtaomr*  aa  mm 
m  THs  coHvrrnrnoir 

Juat  what  la  tbe  ■eenhfig  of  tbe  word 
••lellglan"  m  uaed  in  t&la  flrM  amendment 
to  tbe  Constitution? 

Webeter's  New  International  Dictionary  de- 
fines religion  as: 

"Tbe  outward  act  or  form  by  wtiich  men 
indleata  their  recognition  of  the  exiatance  of 
a  god  or  of  gods  having  power  over  their 
destiny,  to  whom  obedience,  service,  snd 
honor  are  due:  the  feeling  or  expression  of 
human  love,  fear,  or  awe  of  some  super- 
human and  overruling  power,  wliether  .by 
profession  of  beUef.  by  olMervance  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  by  the  conduct  of  life;  a 
system  of  faith  and  worship;  a  manifestation 
of  piety." 

In  Words  and  Phrases,  volume  7,  page  8063, 
religion  is  defined  as: 

"Religion  is  moraUty.  with  a  sanction 
drawn  from  a  futiuv  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments."  ( McAllister  ▼.  Maratiall 
(Penn.) ,  6  Bin,  338,  350;  6  American  Decisions, 
408.) 

"In  aU  Christian  countries  the  word  "re- 
ligion' is  ordlnarUy  understood  to  mean  some 
system  of  faith  and  practice  resting  on  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  one  Ood.  the  Creator 
and  Ruler,  to  whom  His  creatures  owe 
ot>edlence  and  love."  In  re  Knight's  Estate 
(28  Atlantic.  303:  159  Penn.  500). 

COrtT     DECISIONS      AS     TO     THE     GOVERNMEWT'S 
fOVTERS  OVEH  THE  rSEZ  EXEHCISE  OT  RELIGION 

In  the  case  of  Davis  v.  Season  (133  U.  S. 
333),  decided  In  1890.  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  In  construing  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "religion"  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, said  in  an  unanimous  opinion  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Field: 

"The  term  'religion'  has  reference  to  one's 
views  of  his  relations  to  his  Creator,  and  to 
the  obligations  they  impose  of  reverence  for 
His  being  and  character,  and  of  obedience  to 
His  will. 

"It  is  often  confounded  with  the  cultus  or 
form  of  worship  of  a  particular  sect,  but  is 
distinguishable  from  the  latter. 

"The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
In  declaring  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establ'shment  of  religion,  or 
forbidding  the  free  exercise  thereof,  was  In- 
tended to  allow  everyone  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  entertain  such 
notions  regarding  his  relations  to  his  Maker 
and  the  duties  they  impose  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  his  Judgment  and  conscience,  and 
to  exhibit  his  sentiments  in  such  form  of 
worship  as  he  may  think  proper,  not  in- 
jurious to  the  equal  rights  of  others,  and  to 
prohibit  legislation  for  the  support  of  any 
religious  tenets,  or  the  modes  of  worship  of 
any  sect." 

"The  oppressive  measures  adopted,  and  the 
cruelties  and  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
governments  of  Europe  for  many  ages  to  com- 
pel parties  to  conform  in  their  religious  be- 
liefs and  modes  of  worship  to  the  views  of 
the  most  numerous  sect,  and  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting In  that  way  to  control  the  mental 
operations  of  persons  and  enforce  an  out- 
ward conformity  to  a  prescriljed  standard,  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  In  ques- 
tion." 

"It  was  never  intended  or  supposed  that  the 
amendment  coiUd  be  Invoked  as  a  protection 
against  legislation  for  the  punishment  of 
acts  incident  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and 
morals  of  society." 

"With  man's  relation  to  his  Maker  and  the 
obligations  he  may  think  they  impose,  and 
the  manner  in  which  an  expression  shall  be 
made  by  him  of  his  belief  on  these  subjects, 
no  interference  can  be  permitted,  provided  al- 
ways tbe  laws  of  society,  designed  to  secure 
Its  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the  morale  of 
Its  people,  are  not  Interfered  with." 

"However  free  the  exercise  of  religion  may 
be.  It  must  be  subordlnata  to  the  criminal 
laws  of  tbe  country,  passed  with  reference  to 


actions  regarded  by  general  consent  aa  prop- 
erly the  subjecta  of  punitive  legislation." 

In  tbe  caae  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints  {The  Mormon  Church) 
V.  The  VniUd  States  (138  U.  8..  pp.  1-88); 
tbe  Supreme  Court  fully  considered  the 
meaning  and  extent  of  the  limitations  im- 
poend  on  the  power  of  Congress  In  reference 
to  religion  by  the  first  amendment;  and  held 
that — 

"The  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  prohibit 
polygamy,  and  all  other  open  offenses  against 
the  enlightened  sentiment  of  mankind,  not- 
withstanding the  pretense  of  religious  con- 
viction by  which  they  may  be  advocated  and 
practiced." 

And  the  Court  further  held  that  "since 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  has  persistently  used,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  use.  and  the  unincorporated  com- 
munity still  claims  the  same  right  to  use.  the 
funds  with  which  the  late  corporation  was 
endowed  for  the  pvirpose  of  promoting  and 
propagating  the  unlawful  practice  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  their  religious  usages"  the  State, 
through  the  courts,  had  the  right  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  church  which 
had  been  devoted  to  a  public  or  charitable 
use  which  was  Ulegal.  and  to  devote  that 
property  to  some  other  like  purpose  that 
was  legal. 

DISTINCTIOW     BBTWIEN     A     BIGHT     AND    THX 

E:czacisE  or  that  eight 

There  la  a  marked  difference  between  a 
God-given  right,  which  Is  admitted  to  exist, 
and  which  Is  admittedly  vested  In  each 
human  being  In  equal  measure  as  an  Incident 
of  the  equal  humanity  of  each,  and  the 
freedom  to  exercise  that  God-given  right 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Individual. 

The  American  concept  of  Individual  liberty 
regards  the  Individual  human  being  as  being 
divinely  endowed  with  absolute  and  un- 
limited Individual  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  beliefs;  but  with  a  limited  and  restricted 
freedom  in  the  Individual  exercise  of  those 
Individual  beliefs. 

The  American  theory,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Federal 
Bill  of  Rights  (and  the  bills  of  rights  of 
the  several  States)  is  that  each  human  be- 
ing, by  virtue  of  his  humanity,  has  been  di- 
rectly and  equally  endowed  by  the  Creator 
with  certain  individual  and  unalienable 
rlghte.  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  freedom  of  religious 
l)ellef.  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  many 
others. 

But  the  Individual's  exercise  of  each  of 
these  rights  must  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  through  such  exercise,  he  does  not 
defeat  or  Impair  the  similar  and  equal  rights 
of  all  other  individuals;  and.  in  a  politically 
organized  State,  this  individual  exercise  of 
Inherent  rights  must  be  carried  on  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  defeat  or  violate  the  general 
laws  enacted  by  the  community  wiU  in  order 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  the  public  safety, 
health,  morals,  and  welfare. 

The  State  cannot  Justly  prohibit  or  re- 
strain the  exercise  of  the  right  according 
to  the  win  of  the  Individual,  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  that  the  Indi- 
vidual, In  so  exercising  his  right  along  the 
lines  of  his  own  choice,  does  not  defeat  or 
Impair  the  similar  and  equal  rights  of  other 
Individuals  and  does  not  violate  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  community  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  safeguarding  of  the  public  safety, 
health,  morals,  and  welfare;  which  laws  must 
be  general  laws  applicable  to  all  alike.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  orderly  exercise  of 
Individual  rights. 

Thus,  whUe  each  Individual  has  the  In- 
herent right  to  worship  such  God  as  he 
chooses,  in  such  way  as  he  deems  proper, 
he  cannot  conduct  his  public  worship  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  public  thOToughfare.  and 
thereby  Impede  traffic.  Nor  can  he  offer  hu- 
man sacrlflcee  aa  a  part  of  his  worship:  for 


to  do  tbls  would  impair  the  right  to  life  of 
tboee  so  Mcrlfloed.  Tbe  primary  aim  of 
Amerlcanlam  la  to  secure  an  equality  of  In- 
herent IndlTldoal  rlgbts  and  an  equality  of 
opportunity  for  tbe  ordoly  exerdae  of  tboee 
righta  according  to  liuUvfclual  choice,  to 
every  human  toeing  subject  to  ita  Jurisdic- 
tion.* 

EVEBT     HtTMAN    BCMC    CAN    THINK    CB    STUKYK 
WHAT  HE  PLEASES 

In  the  United  States,  every  human  being 
has  an  Inherent  right  to  worship  such  Gcd 
as  he  chooses,  or  to  deny  the  existence  of 
any  God.  He  has  an  Inherent  right  to  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  no  Ood — Jtist  as  he  has 
an  Inherent  right  to  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  be  over- 
thrown by  force  and  violence. 

He  has  a  right  to  think  what  he  pleases; 
and  government  has  no  delegated  authority 
authorizing  it  In  any  way  to  control  his 
thinking  or  his  beliefs. 

But  when  he  commlta  an  overt  act  as  a 
result  of  his  thinking  or  of  his  belief,  and 
when  that  overt  act  defeats  or  impairs  the 
similar  and  equal  rights  of  others,  or  vio- 
lates any  of  the  regulations  enacted  by  gov- 
ernment for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
safety,  health,  morals,  or  welfare  (provided 
that  such  regulations  are  within  the  dele- 
gated powers  of  government ) ,  then  govern- 
ment can  Interfere  with,  and  restrain,  his 
exercise  of  his  individual  rights,  so  as  to  safe- 
gU{u-d  the  slmUar  and  equal  rights  of  others, 
and  so  as  to  protect  the  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  entrusted  authority. 

If  an  atheist  believes  that  there  Is  no  God, 
he  has  a  complete  and  unquestioned  right  to 
hold  this  view.  But  if  he  attempts  to  prop- 
agate his  faith  or  lack  of  faith,  to  urge  others 
to  become  atheists,  and  as  a  part  of  their 
belief  that  there  is  no  God,  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  inherent  individual  rights  bestowed 
by  God  to  each  Individual  in  equal  measure, 
and  to  urge  that  force  be  substituted  for 
Justice,  and  that  the  Government  under 
which  the  existence  of  inherent  righta  is 
recognized  and  safeguarded  be  overthrown 
by  force  and  violence,  then  the  Government 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  prevent  his  ex- 
ercise of  his  alleged  Individual  righta  in  this 
effort  to  impair  and  defeat  the  similar  and 
equal  rights  of  others,  and  to  defeat  the  ad- 
ministration by  government  of  ite  entrusted 
authority. 

>In  a  "Nota"  attached  at  the  end  of  the 
case  of  Davis  v.  Beason  as  published  In  Book 
33  of  the  Lawyer's  Cooperative  Publishing 
Co.'s  Edition  of  the  Repxjrts  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  at  page  642  of 
that  volume,  it  is  stated: 

"Note. — ^The  Constitutions  of  several 
States,  in  providing  for  religious  freedom, 
have  declared  expressly  that  such  freedoms 
shall  not  be  construed  to  excuse  acts  of 
licentiousness,  or  to  Justify  practices  In- 
consistent with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
Stata. 

"Thus,  the  Constitution  of  New  York  of 
1777  provides  as  follows: 

"The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious profession  and  worship,  without  dis- 
crimination or  preference,  shall  forever  here- 
after be  allowed,  within  this  State,  to  all 
mankind:  Proi;ided,  That  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, hereby  granted,  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or 
Justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
or  safety  of  this  State"  ( Art.  XXXVin ) .  The 
same  declaration  is  repeated  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1821  (Art.  vn.  sec.  3)  and  In  that  of 
1846  (Art.  L.  sec.  3),  except  that  for  the 
words  "hereby  granted"  the  words  "hereby 
secured"  are  substituted. 

The  Constitutions  of  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida.  Georgia.  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, liCnnesota,  Mississippi.  Missouri.  Ne- 
vada, and  South  Carolina  contain  a  sImUar 
declaration. 


The  government  established  to  secure  the 
Inalienable,  IndMdaal.  Oed  gl^wi  xtgbta  ef 
aU  ita  cttizenc:  to  wiuuie  tbe  eqoaliey  at 
such  rights  and  an  equal  opportontty  to 
each  and  every  ettlton  for  tbeir  orderly  ex- 
ercise: cannot  condone  or  Justify  any  overt 
acta  by  any  one  citizen,  designed  to  ilesliuy 
the  very  government  which  safeguarda  those 
righta.  or  to  deny  cr  defeat  tbe  very  rlgbta 
which  the  atheist  vouches  as  Justifying  bis 
actions. 

ATHEISM    18   BA8XD   OH   A    NBCATITX 

Atheism  Is  a  negation  of  the  existence  of 
a  God.  It  is  not  a  religion;  it  is  a  repudia- 
tion and  denial  of  all  religion. 

Webster  defines  atheism  as  "disbelief  In, 
or  denial  of,  the  exlstance  of  a  God,  or  su- 
preme intelligent  being." 

He  defines  an  atheist  as  "one  who  disbe- 
lieves or  denies  the  existence  of  a  Gcd.  or 
supreme  intelligent  being." 

Words  and  Phrases,  volume  1.  page  815,  de- 
fines atheist  as: 

"An  atheist  Is  one  who  does  not  believe  In 
the  existence  of  a  God."  {Gibson  v.  American 
Mut.  Life  Ins.  Co.  (37  N.  Y.  589,  584 ).( 

"An  atheist  Is  one  who  disbelieves  in  tbe 
exlstance  of  a  God.  who  is  the  rewarder  of 
truth,  and  an  avenger  of  falsehood.  Such  a 
person  is  incompetent  as  a  witness."  (Thurs- 
ton V.  Whitney  (50  Mass.  (2  Cush.)  104.  110); 
(ComtnonToeaJt/i  v.  Hills  (64  Mass.  (10  Cush.) 
530,  532).) 

"Atheists  differ  from  all  other  people  In 
owning  no  religion."  (Hale  v.  Everett  (58 
N.  H..  9.  154;    16  Am.  Rep.  82).) 

Commimism  Is  based  on  atheism,  on  the 
denial  of  tbe  exlstance  of  a  God,  and  on 
pure  materialism. 

Americanism  Is  basec  on  a  belief  In  God 
and  on  spiritual  foimdations. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  that: 

"No  purpose  or  action  against  religion  can 
he  Imputed  to  any  legislation.  Stata.  or  na- 
tion, because  this  is  a  religious  people. 
•     •     •     This  Is  a  Christian  nation." 

Communism  and  Americanism  cannot  co- 
exist In  the  same  country;  nor  can  Commu- 
nist principles  be  grafted  on  Americanism 
without  destroying  it. 

ATHEISM  IS  THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLE  OF  COMMT7NISM 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  atheism  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  communism. 

Frederick  Engel  said  in  his  Socialism, 
Utopian  and  Scientific.  1901.  English  edition, 
at  page  19: 

"Nowada3rs  •  •  •  there  Is  absolutely 
no  room  for  a  creator  or  a  ruler." 

August  Bebel,  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
German  Soclallsta,  declared  In  the  Relchst-'g 
on  September  16,  1878: 

"Gentlemen,  you  attack  our  views  on  reli- 
gion because  they  are  atheistic  and  mate- 
rialistic. I  acknowledge  the  correctness  of 
the  impeachment.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  socialism  finaUy  leads  to  atheism." 

Karl  Marx  wrote  of  socialism: 

"We  shall  have  deserved  well  of  It  If  we 
can  stir  up  hatred  and  contempt  against  all 
existing  institutions.  We  make  war  against 
aU  prevaUing  Ideas  of  the  state,  of  country, 
or  patriotism.  The  Idea  of  God  Is  the  key- 
stone of  a  perverted  civilization.  It  must 
be  destroyed.  The  true  root  of  Ul)erty,  equal- 
ity, and  culture  is  atheism." 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Communism,  pag;  37,  stataa 
that: 

"In  practice,  no  less  than  In  theory,  com- 
mimism is  Incompatible  with  religious  faith." 

Lelbnecht  said: 

"It  Is  our  duty  as  Soclallsta  to  root  out 
the  faith  In  God  with  all  our  might.  Nor  is 
anyone  worthy  of  the  name  who  does  not 
consecrate  himself  to  the  spread  of  atheism." 

Bebel  said: 

"Christianity  and  soclelism  stand  toward 
each  other  as  fire  and  water.  Christianity 
is  the  enemy  of  liberty  and  civUiza'ion.  It 
has  kept  mankind  in  slavery  and  oppression." 
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TaRMtovakT  Mid: 

Ood.  V*  ar*  ftpitam  cmpl- 

We  ftre  tor  ft  wahA 

W«  on  for  th«  CiJBBWitit 


■t  Hii  Bcaeli.  IB  oivn  Of  tiM 
CaauBlttt*  (rf  Um  AQ  Baatea  Oom- 
Pftrty  of  tlte  BoIbIitIW.  printed  at 

. J.  tin  lU  imxte  Bto.  t.  19M.  mM: 

"Dm  ctBtrml  ooouiUttM  of  tbe  All  Ruwlan 
Party  {at  tbm  BoiabavUU)  d*- 
Mk  ■«  haad 
;  fttlanttv*  eon- 
at  tba  preUaBM  on  tlM  protram 
oi  tb*  VI  Cniiu—  Acd  the  meet  laportHit 
gmtlrM  ol  Um  program  for  tb*  CoowiVBlat 
Intcmfttknal  u  tlM  mtlWant  dtmand.  iha 


wcmmersowa 

Court  <tf  the  United  States. 
In  the  caM  of  Guif.  (Mortdo  4t  Smmta.  ¥• 
M9.  Co.  *.  AJU  (106  U.  &.  Ifi»-t0i .  Mid: 
■Tba  flnt  oSdal  action  o<  this  Mstlon  de- 
tha  fooBdBttaa  d.  Oovaraaacnt  m 
ponte:  -ValMldtlMastnittatobaaalf- 
•TldHit.  that  aU  OMB  aca  ciaatad  equal,  that 
thay  are  endo«ad  by  thalr  Creator  «ltb 
certjUn  unaUenable  lishu.  that  amonc  tbeea 
are  Ufa.  Uberty.  aad  the  purmiit  of  bappl- 

Ifttter  Ithe  CuBaUMitton)  la  bot  tba 
aod  tlM  lattar  oC  vbicb  the  former 
(the  Declaration  of  IMapandanee)  ts  the 
thought  and  the  spirit,  and  It  la  always  safe 
to  raad  tbe  laCtar  at  the  OoostltutloD  m  the 
■ptrtt  ol  tbe  Daclaranow  o<  ladcpcndeiioe.'* 

In  tba  MUMfhttr  mamm  Ctmea  (ill  U.  S. 
7«0).  Mr.  Justice  Plaid  deaenbed  tbe  Dedara- 
tlan  o<  ladapandaaaa  aa  "Tbat  nev  evangel 
of  Uterty  to  tbe  paapia." 

In  the  ease  a€  The  CtMtrHi  of  The  Hotg 
Trtmtttf  V.  C^mtted  States  (decided  In  18B3> 
(MS  n.  S..  4S7).  Mr  JnaUea  Brewer.  deUrer- 
in^  Um  unanunous  opinion  at  tbe  Coort, 

'mto  purpoae  or  action  acatnat  religion  can 
to  any  lagtaiallaa.  state  or  n*- 
tbls  ts  a  raUflouB  people.    This 
trat.    •    •    • 

Mttaw  which  aalcbt  be  so- 
ft soliima  a(  VKdfctai 
that  this  Is  a  ChrtBtlan  nation.' 
Ov  avUra  political   theory 

plan  la  haaad  on  tha  aaaartlon  ai  tba 
aC  a  C»aB*av  or  Ood. 
aDoCoar  hoBMi 
aa  thaaa  rlfbts  are  tha  gttt  at  Ood  and  ara 
Mnlarrad  by  Bm  upon  each  human 
•  Inctdant  to  tbe  equal  hoaaolty 
ti  h  the  prUnary  doty  of  go«em> 
aacHW  tlMsa  rlgbta  squally  to  aU 
human  bala^  aahjact  to  Ma  JyHadMtlnM 

If  and  when  we  deny  tha  salaianBa  of  a 
Ood.  we  tberebr  repudtste  tbe  entire  Iden 
that  haman  rlgbta  ara  dattwad  from  so  so- 

^tfHrtva  any  ludlrtduai  at  them  rights— ws 
ttMMP  abandon  tba  Idea  of  dtrtnel^  con- 
human  ngbta.  and  sohatltats  thsf«<ar 
that  am-  so-caBad  righto  ara  sMhar 
Liinf>asiriin  from  the  ma)omy  (which  msjor- 

Btona).ar  ys  prtvOagm  anandadby  gomin- 

an  tha*  might  mak»«  r^trtot.  and  tha  paopie 
moat  depend  for  thetr  liberties  on  the  wUl  o( 
SMjortty    or   the    whlma  of 


tnTidaal  aad 


deny  tha  aidBtence  of  Ood. 

Msa  that  hidmdoal 

are  a  jctft  from  Blm.  without  thereby 

a«t  oar  eothw  strveture  of  liberty. 

and  rveognlthm  of  a  Ood  ara 

tstha  maiatanaads  of 

vera  no  Ood.  It 
to  ■esums  oaa,  ta  order  to  establish 
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tad  depaadable  structtue  of  tn- 
poUtlcal  Ubcrty. 

fouasATioaa  ov  athkisu 
uacumuwrnvut 

Athfllma  ai  d  eommnnlsm  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  any  C  od  from  irtwm  su^  indlTidoal 
_  have  been  aecarBd  and  heaea 

duij  the  ezls  enc«  of  Ood-glven  rlghU.  The 
Communists  1  re  today  preaching  and  spread- 
ing this  ath<  istic  doctrine  in  the  effort  to 
destroy  Amar  eaalsm  to  sbollsh  human  liber- 
ty, and  to  ai  k«  tha  people  tbe  subjects  and 
slsves  of  the  r  lolars. 

They  boMI '  dfthB  that  they  have  the  right 
to  do  this  In  his  country,  becaxae  tbe  United 
States  (3over  ment  is  forbidden  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  tHe  free  exercise  of  religion,  or 
abridging  th  t  Creadom  of  speech  or  of  the 

^_, and  y<t  tbey  deny  all  religion.    How 

can  the  In  hit  Itlnn  against  passing  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  of  religion,  confer 
any  authority  to  anyone  to  deny  all  religion? 
Communism  does  not  desire  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, but  rs  tber  demands  that  our  Govern- 
ment protect  it  tn  its  efforts  to  wipe  out  all 
rellglcux  ami  thereby  to  wipe  out  all  claim 
to  the  free  c  cercise  by  the  individual  of  his 
God-given  r  ghts. 


war  MMMMZCJiN 


GovxxxMorr  b  Lncrm  in  rrs 
luaposss  ami  powxss 


humailty 

governi lent 


Tbe  reason 
bidden  to 
tbaae  rights 
belief,  to 
are  the  glftn 
has  directly 
cauw  Ood 
ure  to  all 
equal 
Just 

all  alike.  Tr^ 
bnpose  on 
and  aUof  t 
prevent  the 
stmtlar  and 
will  prevent 
govemment 
by  the  peoplfe 
every  humar 
an  equality 
porttmtty 
lines  of 

The 
must  be 
onnot  ba 
nghu.  or 
dsrly  cxerei 
Is 


^r 
tadl  rIdtHd 

autb  irtty 
llm  ted 


accc  rdad 


athei  It 


coerl  can 


r  ght 


The 
and  hence 
given    right 
which  A 
to  Bccxire 
occapiai  tbd 
Ood-glven 
any  rights 
be  ftirtber 
alleged  ngh 
of  tharlghta 

Be  denies 
ha  must 
tba  right  u 
gave  to  him 
aa^  kind. 


htnaaa      iwatvad  txai  b 

le 


rlghtathat 
baaa  derlvw 

or  by  gift 
ha  rsaanto 
or  of  the 
by  him  at 


why  our  Government  Is   for- 

psls  such  laws  Is  that  we  hold  that 

to  the  free  exercise  of  rellgloua 

fre4dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 

with  which  the  Creator  (Ood) 

(  ndcwed  each  human  being.    Be- 

g  »ve  these  rights  in  equal  meas- 

biman  beings,  as  Incident  to  the 

of  each,  it  Is  the  duty  of 

to  secure  this  equality  to 

that  end.  Just  government  must 

1  be  Individual  exercise  of  each 

rights  such  restraints  as  will 

defeat   or   impairment    of    the 

equal  rights  of  others;   and  as 

nterference  with  the  exercise  by 

at  the  authority  entrusted  to  It 

for  the  purpoee  of  sectirln?  to 

being  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction 

yf  such  rl^ts  and  an  equal  cp- 

their   ot  daily   exercise   along 

ebotoe. 

exercised  by  government 
so  that  Its  entrusted  powers 
ekerclaad  ao  as  to  secure  grester 
opportunity  for  their  or- 
to  any  Individual  or  group 
to  all  other  indlvldaaJa  or 
just  government  must  be 
limited  goeahunent.  There  can  be  no  mdl- 
vldaal  or  po  itlcal  liberty,  where  government 
ts  granted  ui  ibridled  power:  or  where  govem- 
TTOTf '  rcsti  lints  on  tbe  exercise  of  Individ- 
ual rights  Sfs  not  equaUy  applicable  to  all. 


BBMiaS    TBS 

OrVSW    SSBHTS 


or  coo- 


denies  the  existence  of  God. 

(^les  the  existence  of  any  God- 

hlch    are    the    only    rights 

Government  was  estabtlsbed 

Curiously  enough,   the  atheist 

position  of  claiming  to  have  a 

to  deny  tbat  God  ever  gave 

him  or  to  anybody  else:   and 

labna  the  right  to  exercise  bis 

■  so  aa  to  defeat  or  impair  all 

of  others  and  of  bbnaelf  as  well. 

that  there  ts  a  God:  and  hence 

tbat  God  ever  gave  to  him 

deny  that  God  exists,  or  ever 

or  to  anybody  9iM»  any  rights  of 

denying  tbat  ha  has  any  rights 

the  Dalty.  ba  must  claim  any 

attemphi  to  aavcl:    as  having 

by  eijiiwaaloii  of  the  majority 

rom  tbe  Government — and  yet 

attempt  of  either  GovemsMnt 

iriajarlty  to  regulate  the  exerrfaa 

mf  rights  that  he  must  claim 


deiy 


exist  by  virtue  of  concessions  or  grants  from 
the  majority  or  from  the  rulers. 

He  claims  the  protection  of  government 
in  his  exercise  of  his  alleeed  right  to  deny 
that  he  has  any  rights  which  government 
should  protect,  and  in  his  claim  that  others 
have  no  such  rights  as  he  asserts,  and  that 
those  others  are  not  entitled  to  protection 
In  the  exercise  of  similar  and  equal  rights 
to  those  which  he  asserts. 

Els  claim  ts  In  itself  a  contradiction  In 
terms.  The  atheist  asserts  a  title  to  rights, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  denies  that  any 
such  rights  as  he  claims  ever  existed,  because 
he  denies  the  existence  of  the  grantor  of  the 
rights  He  asserts  the  right  to  deny  tbe 
existence  of  a  God.  states  that  he  la  against 
God,  and  that  his  purpose  is  to  "Root  out 
tbe  faith  In  God"  and  that  he  seelcs  '*tha 
abolition  of  all  religion." 

The  Impudence  of  the  Ckimmunist  in  aslc- 
ing  tbe  intended  victims  of  his  efforts  to 
protect  him  in  his  assaults  upon  their  liber- 
ties is  equaled  only  ^)y  the  gullibility  of 
those  potential  victims  whom  he  seeks  to 
destroy,  tn  listening  to,  and  even  supporting, 
such  specious  arsiuments.  Those  arguments 
cannot  be  Jiistlfied  by  reason,  logic.  Justice, 
expediency,  or  common  sense. 

Under  the  American  thecry  the  Communist 
can  think  and  be.' .eve  what  he  chooses.  But 
he  cannot  claim  any  part  of  a  heritage,  when 
he  denl'»s  that  the  party  from  whom  he 
claims  this  heritage  ever  existed:  nor  can 
he  use  his  claimed  portion  of  that  heritage 
to  defeat  the  shares  of  ethers  in  the  same. 
It  ts  a  recognized  principle  of  law  that  a  man 
cannot  assert  a  claim  to  the  title  of  property, 
and  at  the  same  time  deny  the  existence  of 
the  grantor  under  whom  he  clalm.s. 

There  ts  a  lot  of  nonsense  talked  atMUt 
the  inherent  rights  of  Communists  and 
Atheists;  while  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rights  of  others  which  communism  seeks  to 
destroy. 

Atheism  attempts  to  prove  a  negative, 
which  is  impossible.  It  tttflves  on  contro- 
versy, and  hence  It  welcomes  attack;  for  when 
the  attack  Is  made,  it  immediately  inslsta 
that  the  attacl  er  prove  every  statement 
that  he  makes,  while  the  Atheist  does  not 
attempt  to  prove  his  claims,  but  supports  his 
case  by  criticising  and  attacking  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Neither  ccunmunlam  nor  athetam  can 
justly  claim  constitutional  protection  in  tha 
exercise  of  its  principles  and  beliefs;  be- 
cause the  exercise  of  communism  and 
atheism  Is  basically  an  attack  on  the  entire 
ttieory  of  Individual  human  rights,  and  Ls 
directed*  to  denying  and  wiping  out  the  very 
rights  which  the  Communist  and  Atheist  in. 
voke  as  Jv^tifylng  their  attacks 

Atheism  is  not  a  '^igion.  but  is  a  denial 
of  all  religion. 

The  Constitution  forbids  the  Congress  to 
pass  any  law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
religion;  but  how  could  a  law  prohibiting  or 
regulating  tbe  free  exercise  of  atheism  be 
construed  as  a  law  protilbitlng  the  tree  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  when  atheism  is  a  direct 
ne^tlon  and  denial  of  religion  Itself? 

Is  not  atheism  (or  a  denial  of  the  Huly 
Spirit  of  Cod)  a  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  Holy  Ghoet  which  Jesus  deecrlbed 
as  the  unforgivable  sin? 

Should  Americana  In  any  way  condone  or 
temporize  with  any  such  blasphemy? 

THx   tncpoaaiVABLS   an* — namum   thx    holt 


There  is  a  striking  passage  In  tbe  Hew  Tes- 
tament which  seems  to  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  this  problem  of  whether  anvone  Is 
entitled  to  protection  in  the  tree  exercise  of 
atbeiRn. 

In  Luke  13:  10.  Jesus  said: 

"And  everyone  who  shall  speak  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  Man.  it  shall  be  forgiven 
turn;  but  unto  htm  that  bla^hemeth 
against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  for- 
given." 


In  Matthew  12:  32,  Jesus  said: 

"Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against 
the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  lie  forgiven  htm; 
but  whosoever  shall  speak  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither 
in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come." 

In  Mark  3:28-29.  Jesus  said: 

"All  their  sins  shall  t>e  forgiven  unto  the 
sons  of  men,  and  their  blasphemies  where- 
with soever  they  shall  blaspheme;  but  who- 
soever shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  la  guilty 
of  an  eternal  sin." 

Here  Jesus  states  that  men  may  tie  for- 
given for  rejecting  Him  or  any  other  specihc 
God;  but  they  will  not  be  forgiven  for  deny- 
ing or  speaking  against  the  Holy  Spirit  (ttie 
Spirit  of  God ) .  They  can  lie  forgiven  for 
refusing  to  accept  and  reverence  and  ol}ey  a 
spectflc  God;  but  they  cannot  Ije  forgiven 
for  denying  that  there  is  a  God — for  deny- 
ing and  attacking  the  Spirit  of  God — the 
consciousness  tbat  there  is  a  God.  wtilch 
consciousness  has  tieen  Implanted  In  each 
human  l>elng  as  an  Incident  to  his  humanity, 
and  as  a  part  of  his  Godlikeness. 

What  Is  blasphemy? 

The  Centtiry  Dictionary  states  that  blas- 
phemy Is — 

"In  Old  Testament  usage,  any  attempt  to 
diminish  the  reverence  with  which  Jeliovah's 
name  was  Invested  as  the  sovereign  king  of 
the  Jews,  or  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  people 
from  their  conaplete  allegiance  to  him." 

Blasphemy,  cognizable  by  conunon  law,  is 
described  by  Blackstone  to  l>e — 

"Denying  the  being  or  providence  of  C3od. 
contumelious  reproaches  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  profane  scofllng  at  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  exposing  it  to  contempt  or  ridicule." 

It  Is  descrilied  by  Kent  as  "mallcloxialy  re- 
Tiling  God  or  religion";  and 

It  is  described  by  Ctiief  Justice  Samuel 
Shaw  as  "speaking  evil  of  the  Deity  with  an 
Impious  purpose  to  derogate  from  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  others 
from  the  love  and  reverence  of  CJod." 

Words  and  Phrases,  volume  1.  page  807, 
says  of  blasphemy: 

"Blasphemy  consists  in  speaking  evil  of 
the  Deity  with  an  Impious  pxirpose  to  dero- 
prte  from  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  others  from  the  love  and  rever- 
ence of  God. 

"It  Is  purposely  using  words  concerning 
God  which  are  calctilated  and  designed  to 
impair  and  destroy  the  reverence,  respect, 
and  confidence  due  to  Him  as  the  intelligent 
creator,  governor,  and  Judge  of  the  world. 

"It  Is  a  willful  and  malicious  attempt  to 
lessen  men's  reverence  of  God.  by  denying 
His  existence  or  His  attributes  as  an  Intel- 
ligent creator  and  to  prevent  others  from 
having  confidence  In  Him  as  such." 

Blackstone  defines  blasphemy  as  deny- 
ing the  Almighty's  being  or  providence  (Com- 
monicealth  v.  Kneeland  (37  Itfass.  (20  Pick.) 
206,  213) ). 

"Blasphemy  consists  in  maliciously  reviling 
God  or  religion"  {People  v.  Ruggles  ((N.  T.) 
8  Johns  200,  292,  5  Am.  Dec.  335) ) . 

SATAir'S  aXVOLT  AGAINST  GOO 

It  Is  also  well  to  rememt>er  that  Satan  was 
an  angel  in  Heaven,  who  revolted  against 
Ood  and  was  cast  down  out  of  Heaven  in 
consequence.  (See  Luke  10,  18;  2d  Peter 
a,  4;  Jude  6;  Rev.  12.  9.  13.) 

As  an  angel,  the  devil  had  l)een  endowed 
by  the  Creator  with  the  rights  of  free  will 
and  free  choice.  He  had  an  Inherent  right 
to  worstiip  the  God  who  created  him.  or  to 
refuse  to  worship  wim — to  obej  Him,  or  to 
refuse  to  ol>ey  Him.  God  never  questioned 
the  possession  by  Satan  of  this  Inherent 
right.  (Job  1.  8-12.)  But  God  did  hold  Satan 
responsible  for  tils  exercise  of  this  inherent 
right  of  choice. 

When  Batan  exercised  tils  right  of  choice 
by  revuMac  against  God.  ttie  Lord  did  not 
tw  ftom  Satan  the  power  to  continue 
hla  power  of  choice.    But  God  did 


decree  that  Satan  should  l>e  punished  for 
his  voluntary  and  willful  misuse  of  his  right 
of  choice.  He  was  cast  out  of  Heaven,  sen- 
tenced to  ultimate  defeat  and  to  final 
puniatmient.     (Rev.  20,  1-3;  7-10.) 

ICAK    BEAT    KEJZCr    A    SFBCXTIC    COD    AND    BE    FOB- 
CTVKir,  BT7T  DENIAI.  OT  THX  KXISTXNCX  Of  TBI 

ormn  spout  is  TrvFOBcrvABLX 

The  C3od  of  the  Christiana  desires  no  fol- 
lowers who  can  t>e  retained  only  by  force. 
The  Christian  must  be  a  voltintary  worship- 
per. £ven  if  a  man  rejects  Jesus,  he  can  be 
forgiven  in  the  future.  But  If  a  man  denies 
the  Spirit  of  God.  and  blasphemes  against 
that  Spirit,  If  he  denies  and  blasphemes 
against  the  existence  of  any  God,  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  he  has  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin,  for  which  there  is  no 
forgiveness. 

God  admits  that  each  human  t)elng  has 
l)een  endowed  by  Him  with  the  right  of  free 
will  and  free  choice,  so  that  each  tias  the 
right  and  the  power  to  deny  that  God  exists, 
and  to  thus  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  He  says  that,  if  a  man  so  uses 
his  God-given  power  of  choice,  and  denies 
that  the  Deity  tiaa  endowed  him  with  a 
portion  of  His  Divinity — making  man  In  "the 
image  and  likeness  of  God" — then  that  man 
has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  for 
which  there  is  no  forgiveness,  either  here  or 
hereafter.  The  Communist  or  Atheist  who 
blasphemes  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  deny- 
ing its  existence — who  denies  that  there  Is 
such  a  tiling  as  Holiness  or  Divine  Justice — 
cannot  demand  the  enforcement  and  pro- 
tection of  any  right  derived  from  the  Deity 
whose  existence  he  denies. 

THE    GOD-CrVEN    RIGHTS    WEOCH    AMXRICAN    COV- 
EBNMXirr    GTTABAirTEZS    TO    SArZCTJABO 

Americanism  is  based  on  a  belief  In  God. 
and  on  an  assertion  that  each  human  t>elng 
has  been  directly  and  equally  endowed  with 
certain  unalienable  and  Individual  rights, 
wtilch  American  Government  was  established 
to  secure.  Every  American  citizen  has  an  In- 
herent right  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God. 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  because  God  gave  lilm. 
this  right.  Each  citizen  can  think  and  l>e- 
lleve  what  he  wUl.  For  tils  thoughts  and 
Iiellefs  he  is  accountable  to  the  Deity,  and 
not  to  hiunan  government.  American  Gov- 
ernment does  not  attempt  to  control  or  pun- 
ish free  thought  or  liellef . 

But.  when  the  citizen  attempts  to  carry  tils 
thoughts  and  t>ellef  Into  action,  then  the 
government  tias  the  authority  and  the  outy 
to  so  regulate  the  exercise  of  individual  right 
that  It  wUl  not  defeat  or  Impair  the  similar 
and  equal  rights  of  others,  and  will  not  In- 
terfere with  or  defeat  the  administration  by 
government  of  the  authority  entrusted  to  it 
to  be  exercised  to  maintain  the  safety,  health, 
morals,  and  welfare  of  tlie  community. 

If  and  when  the  Individual  citizen.  In  tlie 
exercise  of  his  attributes  of  free  will  and 
free  choice,  commits  any  overt  act  that  de- 
feats or  impairs  the  equal  rights  of  others. 
or  Interferes  with  the  administration  by  gov- 
ernment of  its  entrusted  authority,  he  must 
be  restrained.  In  that  case,  he  cannot  in- 
voke the  protection  of  the  government  in  his 
unlawful  efforts  to  defeat  the  ends  for  which 
that  government  was  established. 

When  the  citizen  exercises  Iiis  rights  of 
thought  and  tselief  in  an  effort  to  induce 
others  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
thereby  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  God- 
given  rights  of  freedom  of  religion,  of  speecti. 
and  of  the  press;  then  tie  cannot  claim  ttiat 
he  is  taking  ttiis  action  by  virtue  of  tiis  rights 
of  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  (»  of  ttie 
press:  for  he  is  denying  that  any  such  rights 
exist. 

It  ts  then  not  only  the  right  of  government. 
but  its  duty,  to  restrain  such  action  by  the 
clttsen.  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
govemmant  Itaelf,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
safegiaaxWng  the  rights  of  its  other  citizens. 


The  government  must  admit  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  l>een  endowed  by  ttie  Creator  with 
ttie  rights  of  free  will  and  free  ctioice;  but  at 
the  same  time,  ttie  government  should  re- 
strain any  exercise  of  these  rights  which  will 
defeat  or  Impair  the  structure  of  ordered 
llt)erty  under  which  these  rights  are  sectired 
to  all  citizens  alike.  It  should  punish  any 
such  exercise  of  these  rights,  and  should  deny 
to  the  bffender  ttie  power  so  to  exercise  these 
rights  to  the  detriment  of  others  and  in  the 
effort  to  destroy  the  govemmen*;  which  guar- 
antees the  preservation  of  these  rights. 

The  Communist  or  Atheist  who  so  seeks  to 
misuse  tils  Inherent  rights  and  to  exercise 
ttiem  so  as  to  destroy  our  entire  structure  of 
individual  and  political  llt>erty,  places  him- 
self outside  of  the  pale  of  governmental  pro- 
tection; and  those  who  assist  him  in  such  an 
effort  cannot  claim  that  they  are  entitled  to 
take  such  action  tiecause  they  are  divinely 
endowed  with  the  rights  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, of  speech,  and  of  the  press. 

Tbe  Communists  and  atheists  openly  pro- 
claim that  they  have  no  religious  belief,  ttiat 
they  are  opposed  to  all  religion,  and  seek  to 
destroy  it.  They  have  no  religion  to  t>e  pro- 
tected by  maintaining  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious freedom.  They  deny  ttie  existence  of 
a  Ood,  and  certainly  there  can  l>e  no  religious 
tiellefs  where  there  Is  no  God  to  l3e  wor- 
stilped  and  honored.  Government  can  no 
more  be  expected  to  safeguard  the  Commu- 
nist and  the  atheist  In  their  attempts  to 
overtlirow  tlie  Government  wtilch  was  estab- 
lished to  safeguard  his  God-given  rights, 
ttian  could  God  Himself  have  l}een  expected 
to  safeguard  and  aid  Satan  in  his  revolt 
against  Him.  and  in  Satan's  attempt  to  seize 
control  of  Heaven. 

AMXRICAM    COVEBMICKNT    DOES    NOT    GUABANTXS 

THX  rizK  riisw  iwa  or  eithes  comjctnibk 
OS  athusk 

The  Constitution  of  ttie  United  States  for- 
bids the  Congress  to  pass  any  law  protilbitlng 
the  free  exercise  of  religion:  but  it  does  not 
forbid  it  to  pass  laws  prohlbtttng  the  free 
exercise  of  atheism;  or  probOHtiag  the  public 
denial  of  all  religion,  or  the  public  denial  of 
the  existence  of  a  God.  No  government  can 
be  expected  to  safeguard  ttie  exercise  of  any 
right  by  any  of  its  citizens,  when  ttiat  exer- 
cise of  the  asserted  right  is  directed  toward 
tlie  tmdermlning  and  tiltlmate  destruction 
of  the  government  wtilch  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  safeguacda. 

Congress  should  paas  lawa  protilbitlng  the 
free  exercise  of  communism  and  atheism; 
t>ecause  both  are  t>eing  exercised  in  an  effort 
to  wipe  out  and  destroy  all  the  Inherent 
rights  of  American  citizens.  Including  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  and 
of  the  press — to  destroy  the  American  struc- 
ture of  human  liberty,  and  to  make  govern- 
ment the  master  of  the  people. 


Socialised  Meiiiciiic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  II  V  B 

Thursday,  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  of  March  17.  1949: 

uttlx  ddtxbxncb 

Dr.  Wlllard  C.  Rappleye.  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  medicine  at  Coltmibia  University, 
recently  said  that  there  is  little  difference 
t>etween  a  doctor  under  socialism  and  a  doc- 
tor under  fascism.     All  socialized  medical 
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-rmt« 

or  tiM 

TbAt  accnrftttty 


REA  Ho«siot  Kit  Ett(]or»e4  by  tlic  C»- 
opcratnre  Lcafvc'i  Dircctcr  oi  Wai^ 
iaftoo  Oftcc  —  Differeoccs  Bctwe«a 
PeadiBf  HoanBf  Bills 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  7ZXAS 

XM  THX  BOUBS  OT  BBPBBBIMTATIVSS 

ThnrMtnw.  March  24.  1949 

Ut.  PATMAM.    Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John 
of    th«>    Washin«ton 
of  tte  CMperative  League,  tn  the 
letter,  has  endorsed  H.  R  2811. 
^*ntf^*g  inn  which  I  Introduced 
Ume  MMo: 

Tmm  CoonauTiTX  Lxacob  or  tks 

U«B^  BT^rtm  or  Ajcnicsft. 

D  C  MmrcH  li.  1P49. 


mcmM  Oflm  mmUd*»§. 

Wmhtmftom,  D.  C. 

of  tlw  !■— WM  tn  our  coontry  tetMl  to- 

•  IMIMWtftillin   Ol  TOfBtf  fOTMB. 

a.  d  to  tiM  eamfUtm  tt  tb«  pwif  rlt.  tt  n 
MM  wtliit  and  tmiMffloc  to  tactf  yoor  mj 
for  baaw  owiMnM^  ■•  volead  In  yottr  BX4 
botMinc  Mil.  H.  R  Mil  It  Is  entirely  true. 
I  tMlMv*.  ttoat  Um  gwtl  proicctlon  lor 
our  trMdoms  And  oar  daasoermtlc  way  of  life 
li  to  iM  fuuii4  to 

•moaff  our 

ovtkcrahtp. 


.  widslj  dlaut- 
and  partlcuiarl7  in 


Toa  mmg  know  that  •  Uw  of  oa  hagnn  i 
•  or  10  or  l^  yaan  ago  to  talk  about  eoopara- 
ttv*-mutual  taooilnf  Tou  ma?  know  ttuit 
COopMBttva-mutual  projects  wer*  boUt 
tiM  aarly  pr»-w  <ta|»  and  that  the 
la  tham  pio;|>Bti  oowrtttutaa  a 
to 

Toor  HU  hooMnc  MQ 

to  Mttaad  thoM  pro- 


bin  and  what  I  shall 

of  famlltes  throughout 

the  member-owners  of 

am  amaBdaaents 

want  to  preseot 

wonid  taa  kappy  to 

far  tlauylim.  at  lawt.    But 

1  cannot  th^ik  ol  any  rtaaon  why  anyone  who 

la  eooperatlve  hous- 
ahout  your 
MB.  parClctiarl7  II  they  had  had  any  ezperi- 
lekl  of  eooperatlve  bousing. 
Tour^alaMnly. 

John  Cakson. 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

I  am  als4  Inserting  the  following  state- 
ment prcf  ured  by  Ivan  Carson,  former 
national  i  ent  director,  concerning  the 
difference!  in  the  different  bousing  bills 
t*fore  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
COi  mlttee  of  the  Houae: 
AKaLvaai  oi '  BB2.a  Paoncnre  Pcsbsju.  Atv  to 
Mv  I  'J At.  C  'waiasHiP  *kb  CcoroMnvT  Hoos- 
cfc  Paoj^ns 

been  introduced  by  both  Cemo- 

Ifcpnbtlcnnii  in  the  8enat«  and  the 

ntVi^cr  of  bills  which  would  extend 

to  mutual  ownership  and   co- 

tfiaalng  projacta.    From  the  num- 

billa  there  appears  to  be  a  gen- 

bflMBtiaan  raoosnition  of  the  (act 

vriopaacBt  of  nonprofit  housing 

should   reeelve   Federal   assist- 


ha 
crata  and 
HnuM  a 


bar  of  auct 
•ral  and 
that  the 


rcct  cortai 

SI 


t 

R.    B.    II  38 
Smcz   ani 
Matbakk. 
Banking 
t!»«Ij, 
ownership 
tn  additioi^ 
Islatlon 
R»g«»  by 
8.  713)  are 
resent  the 
and  Home 

Conalderitlon 
hearinga 
Banking  aiid 
hwlng  la  isiatton. 


C  ami 


ra  nrttng 


tha 

CDSI.) 
words,  the 
Currency 
fined  to 
amenduMmls 
by  Senator 
of  21  Senators, 
on  February 
ttOB    of 
OOBtatnj 
low-rent  pfibtic 
and    farm 
eonmittee 


ajkd 

CQQlftln 


gc  remlng 
FIA. 


iTe  means  for  helping  cor- 
maladjUBtmenta  In  the  present 
t^atlon  and  for  producing  bctislng 
lower  costs. 

Introduced    by    Congressman 

S.   713   Introduced   by   Senator 

<  balnnen  of  the  Houae  and  Senate 

Currency  Committees,  respec- 

proTlalons  relating  to  mutual 

uid  oooparatlTe  housing  projects 

to  suggested  amendments  to  leg- 

the  Insurance   of   mort- 

Theae  bills  (H.  R.  1938  and 

Administration  measures  and  rep- 

hinklng  of  ofliclals  of  the  Housing 

nnance  Agency. 

of  S.  713  was  Included  In  the 
recently  completed  by  the  Senate 
Currency  Committee  on  general 
However,  the  report  of 
(Senate  Bept.   No.   M.  81st 
not   discuss    S.    713.     In    other 
kctlon  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
mlttee  to  date  has  been  con- 
out  faTorahiy  S.  138  with 
as  8.  1070.  which  was  introduced 
for  bixoaeif  and  a  group 


n:  itional 
t  U 


Democrats  and  Republicans. 

35.     In  addition  to  a  declara- 

hoosing    policy,    S.    1070 

ies  concerning  slum   clearance. 

housing,  housing  research. 

housing.     Apparently.    It    is    the 

plan  to  consider  separately  sug- 

to  FRA  legislation  and 


The  sign!  Scant  dlflcrences  between  ▼arlooa 
bills  intra  need  as  they  relate  to  mutual 
tr  -ucf  ship   md  cooperatiye  housing  projects 


may  be  grc  itped  under  the  following:  lleth- 


tn 


i| 


and  not  in 
ol  the 
or  tte  OiwyeTBllse  Leagwe  of  the  United 
inaftaa  at  AaMrtca.  Until  a  atatter  Is  pteseat- 
•d  to  our  board  of  directors  and  tt  to  sppfn^ed, 
w«  hMW  DO  autbvariiy  to  do  anything  wkMS 
woul^t  Imply  likat  it  wae  the  league  acting.  I 
oui>   tea  jou,  therefure,  what  X  thiak 


tn  t  be  financing  of  housing  coopera- 

Bsetbods   of   extending   veterans' 

iDd  the  Itrnttattons  placed  on  the 

of  cooperative  lioualng  assocl- 

groupe  in  order 


Ttaraa 
Istratlan 
ID    By 

liwislng 
2811 


intruc  \mtA 


tlon.   the  e«tent   and   the 
which  Federal  aid  should  be  ex- 


MgTBOo  or  AOMnrxsxaATioM 

made  for  the  admin- 

aettvltlea  tn  this  field: 

wparate  ooiutltuent  unit  of  the 

Finance  Agency   (H.  R. 

bf  Ml.  PSTMAX,  U.  a.  I»73 


by  Mr.  Javrta.  1833  by  Kfrs.  Boltow.  1»44  by 
Mr.  Tocuvao*.  end  1974  by  Mr.  Loom):  (2) 
by  tl»e  Director  ot  a  new  division,  the  Hous- 
ing Loan  Administration,  to  be  established  In 
the  ofllce  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Admtelrtnttor.  the  Director  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  ( H.  R.  2738  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Buchanaw  and  H.  B.  2518  by  Mrs. 
Douiajks):  and  (3)  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  (H.  R. 
1038  and  8   712). 

The  proposal  to  set  up  the  Cooperative 
Housing  Administration,  a  constituent  unit, 
on  a  par  with  other  tmlts  of  the  Housing 
azKl  Home  Finance  Agency,  as  provided  In 
the  Patman  bill.  Is  accounted  for  by  the 
much  broader  conception  of  the  job  to  be 
performed  by  the  Federal  Govemnient  which 
this  bill  envisions.  If  developed  to  their 
maxigaum,  houetn^'cocperatlves  can  contrib- 
ute substantially  toward  overcoming  today's 
critical  hcuslng  shortasre.  Through  this 
medium,  lower-priced  housing  In  volume 
can  be  produced,  and  many  ttu>usands  of 
American  families  who  cant  buy  homes  of 
their  own  today  will  be  able  to  become  h<jme 
owners.  The  accomplishment  of  these 
worth-while  objectives  will  be  a  f\ill-tlme 
job  for  a  Government  agency.  The  poten- 
tialities of  the  program  for  good  are  far  too 
great  to  trxist  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
It  out  to  an  adjunct  of  another  operation 
which  ha^  many  other  duties  and  functions 
to  perform. 

RBA's  success  demtnstrates  that  a  program 
of  this  nature  and  as  broad  In  scope  requires 
tlMt  It  be  administered  by  a  separate  imlt 
set  up  to  do  that  job  alone  and  charged 
with  the  sole  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it 
that  the  program's  cbjectlvea  tte  accom- 
plished. To  make  the  administration  of  the 
cooperative  housing  program  a  part-time  job 
of  FHA  would  be  unfair  to  FHA  and  to  co- 
operative housing. 

mrour  and  mkthod  or  nscaAL  nKA?»cnJc  am 
One  group  at  bills  of  which  H.  R.  1973. 
Irrtroduced  by  Mr.  Ja/its.  is  typical,  would 
authorlae  direct  loans  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  tlte  sole  method  for  extending 
Government  aid  In  tlw  financing  of  housing 
cooperatives.  FHA  mortgage  inrurance  would 
not  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  bills 
In  the  other  group  (H.  R.  2811.  1938,  and 
S.  713 ) .  on  the  other  hand,  contemplate  that 
financing  aid  will  be  extended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment primarily  through  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  by  FHA. 

It  Is  true  that  the  bills  In  the  latter  group 
would  authorlat  direct  loans  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  cooperatives.  The  significant  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  Gov- 
ernment lending.  H.  R.  1938  and  S.  712  pro- 
vide that  direct  locuos  may  be  made  by  the 
Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  Aseoclatloa.  aad. 
while  not  expressly  stated,  the  Intent  appcara 
to  be  that  direct  loans  by  the  Government 
would  not  be  the  chief  means  of  financing. 
The  Patman  bill  makes  this  intent  clear  by 
stating  that  direct  loans  will  not  be  made 
except  where  an  association  presents  evidence 
satlstactory  to  the  Commissioner  that  private 
financing  la  not  available.  In  other  words. 
loans  would  be  msMle  l>y  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  if  necessary  to  enable  the  program 
to  get  under  way  or  to  keep  it  from  bogging 
down. 

The  bills  which  provide  for  the  financing 
of  eoofwratives  by  the  Federal  Government 
provide  that  interest  on  such  loans  shall  be 
"at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  going  Federal 
rate  of  interest  at  the  time  the  loan  la  made 
plus  one-half  of  1  percent."  In  addition  to 
this  low  rate  oi  Interest  a  number  cf  bills 
in  tills  group,  including  H.  R.  1973.  1933. 
1M4.  and  1974.  would  authoriie  Government 
loans  up  to  "the  devetopment  or  acquisition 
cost"— lOO-percent  loans.  H.  R.  2738  and 
2610  would  fix  a  celling  of  95  percent.  All 
thcee  bills  would  permit  the  period  of  tiie 
loan  to  be  as  long  as  60  years.  In  sbert.  tba 
bills  in  thu  group  would  put  tha  PMeral 
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squarely  In  tlie  mortgage-lend- 

dlrectly  in  competition  with  our 

and   building 

WhUe  H.  R.  19S8  azul  S.  712  do  not  specify 
terms,  pertod.  or  interest  rate  of  direct  Gov- 
ernment loans  made  to  housing  cooperatives. 
tlM  assumption  appears  to  be  waoaaai 
the  intent  is  that  such  loans  woold  ba  : 
on  the  same  terms,  at  the  same  Interest  rate. 
and  for  the  same  period  as  private  loans 
Insured  by  FHA. 

There  Is  no  question  about  where  the  Pat- 
man bill  stands  on  the  issue  of  Government 
■MTtgage  lending  against  private  mortgage 
IeB<lttng.  The  bill  states  specifically  that  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  leans 
on  mortgages  "determined  by  him  to  be 
eligible  for  Insurance."  Therefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  stating  that  direct  loans  may  be  made 
t>y  the  Government  only  as  a  last-resort 
measure,  the  Patman  bill  provides  that  the 
interest  rate,  4  percent,  terms,  and  period 
shall  be  the  same  as  private  loans  insured 
by  FHA. 

The  objective  of  the  Patman  bUl  Is  to  en- 
courage the  Investment  of  private  funds  In 
lortgages  secured  by  homes  built  and  owned 
by  nonprofit  mutual  ownership  housing  co- 
operatives and  thus  produce  hotislng  at  lower 
costs  and  within  the  reach  of  the  pockettxwks 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  This  can 
be  accomplished  with  the  assistance  provided 
in  the  Patman  bill  and  It  Is  not  necessary 
fOT  the  Federal  Government  to  Invade  the 
private  mortgage  lending  business. 

Development  loans:  H.  R.  1973  (Javits) 
and  Its  counterparts  In  the  House  do  not 
grant  specific  authority  to  the  Commissioner 
to  make  preliminary  advances  In  the  form 
of  loans  to  cooperatives.  This  authority  may 
be  read  Into  the  language  of  section  503 
(b).  "Such  loans  ('for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  development  or  acquisition  of  hcus- 
lng projects')  shall  not  exceed  the  develop- 
ment or  acquisition  cost  of  such  projects." 
This  however  is  open  to  doubt.  H.  R.  2738 
(Buchanan)  and  H.  R.  2516  (Mrs.  Douglas ) 
grant  the  Commissioner  authority  to  make 
advances  in  the  form  of  loans  for  develop- 
ment purpoaea;  however,  no  such  loan  may 
exceed  1  percent  of  the  estimated  develop- 
ment cost.  This  is  too  restrictive.  The  maxi- 
mum should  be  5  percent,  which  Is  the  cus- 
tomary amount  expended  for  necessary  work 
in  the  early  stages  of  building  projects.  The 
Patman  bill  would  grant  authority  to  make 
loans  for  development  purpoaas  and  preilm- 
teaiy  eapenses  up  to  5  pcresnt  of  tlie  esti- 
mated eoBt  of  the  project  when  completed. 
Such  loans  would  be  consolidated  in  the 
mortgage. 

In  every  building  project  there  are  pre- 
liminary steps  which  must  be  ttBaneed,  such 
as  securing  architectural  plans,  legal  ex- 
pense, and  land  acquisition.  It  should  not 
t>e  necessary  in  all  cases  to  make  advances 
for  these  purpoeee:  however  there  will  t>e 
ceeee  wticre  mamm  Ittur^*'  assistance  in  the 
eaily  pertod  wM  meaa  tbe  dlSwence  between 
saeeaee  and  failure.  This  whoia  eOort  u  di- 
rected toward  helping  the  avera^  American 
family  obtain  a  home  and  the  Government 
should  stand  ready  to  give  every  reasonable 
aid  to  groupe  which  are  serious  In  their  de- 
ska  to  have  hooMS  of  their  own  by  formlBC 
bousing  cooperatlvea  and  which  offer  stibatan- 
tlal  prconise  of  carrying  their  plans  to  a  suc- 
cesaful  concluaion.  but  do  not  have  the  ready 
cash  to  finance  the  project  in  its  early  stages 
and  before  mortgage  loan  funds  or  commit- 
nmts  can  t>e  obtained.  Obviously,  serious 
and  unnecessary  limitations  will  be  placed  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  program  will  be  able 
to  help  thousands  of  American  families  t)e- 
corae  home  owners  and  help  solve  our  critical 
housing  ftroblem  unless  authority  is  granted 
to  make  devetopoMnt  loans  and  in  amounts 
lai«e  MnngTi  to  eoeomptlih  the  intended  pur- 
poee. 


,NS' 

The  Javits  lilll.  H.  R.  1973,  and  ita  counter- 
parta.  and  H.  R.  2738  and  3516  would  extend 
preference  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  oxily 
if  veterana  and  their  families  apply  to  rent 
units  in  a  housing  cooperative.  The  bill 
does  not  state  the  extent  of  the  aid  to  be 
extended  to  would-be  veteran  tenants  except 
that  "such  corporation  in  selectuig  tenants 
shall  give  preference,  as  among  applicants 
eligible  for  occupancy  of  the  dwelling  and  at 
the  rent  Involved  to  families  of  veterans  and 
scrvlcesnen."  No  preference  Is  provided  for 
veterans  who  want  to  become  home  owners. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  1938  and 
S.  712  veterans  would  l>e  granted  preference 
only  if  80  percent  of  the  membership  of  a 
cooperative  consists  of  veterans  of  World 
War  n.  Under  these  circumstances  100  per- 
cent of  the  loan  would  be  insured. 

The  Patman  t>ill,  on  the  other  hand,  recog- 
nises our  debt  to  the  veteran  In  a  much  more 
donocratic  way.  Under  this  bill  one  vet- 
eran, or  a  dcaen  or  a  hundred  veterans,  could 
be  granted  preference.  In  other  words,  pref- 
erence is  granted  to  veteraiu  as  individuals 
irrespective  of  the  numt)er  of  veterans  who 
are  members  of  a  cooperative.  Not  only  Is 
this  plan  more  flexible  Init  under  It  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  benefits  of  preference 
would  be  extended  to  a  larger  number  of 
veterans. 

In  addition  to  giving  veterans  preference 
in  the  renting  of  units,  the  Patman  bill 
would  increase  the  percentage  of  loans  on 
units  which  veterans  purchase  by  10  percent. 
In  other  w«ds,  if  the  value  of  tlie  xinit  pxir- 
(dtased  by  a  veteran  Is  88.000  or  uader  the 
loan  percent  woxild  l>e  100  percent;  If 
the  percent  of  loan  on  a  unit  sold  to  a  non- 
veteran  Is  85  percent — the  percent  on  the 
value  of  the  veteran's  unit  would  be  95  per- 
cent and  so  on  in  accordance  with  the  grad- 
uated loan  percent  proposed  In  the  Pat- 
man bill. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  particular 
virtue  or  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  re- 
quiring veterans  to  join  together  on  a  fixed 
percentage  tnsis  before  they  can  obtain  jffef- 
erence.  The  veteran  earned  his  right  to 
preference  as  an  Individual,  and  he  should 
be  able  to  exercise  it  as  an  Individual.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
cooperatives  representing  greater  diversifi- 
cation will  have  greater  promise  of  mhocbb. 
The  Patman  bill  for  these  reasons  does  not 
set  up  any  limitations  on  the  utilization  by 
veterans  of  the  preference  granted.  A  co- 
operative made  up  of  any  number  of  veterana 
up  to  100  percent,  if  otherwise  qualified, 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
bill  and  the  Individual  veteran  stockholders 
would  be  given  preference.  Thus,  if  a  coop- 
erative Is  formed  and  otily  one  member  is  a 
veteran,  he  would  be  given  preference  and 
would  not  have  to  seek  out  a  cooperauve 
made  up  of  80  percent  of  veterans. 

Aside  from  the  above  reasons  why  the 
treatment  at  veterans'  preference  In  the  Pat- 
man bill  is  better  for  the  veteran  and  for 
the  cooperative,  the  requirement  that  the 
number  of  veterans  must  be  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  the  whole  Is  certain  to  raise  many 
difficulties.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  pro- 
posed cooperative  has  only  70  pjercent  vet- 
erana, or  79  percent.  Further,  this  require- 
ment is  certain  to  encourage  evasion  tiy 
making  it  possible  to  use  veto-ans  as  dum- 
mies in  order  to  qualify  for  lOO-percent 
loans.  Such  problems  will  not  arise  if  pref- 
erence la  eatended  to  the  individual  veteran 
who  beoMBes  a  stockholder  and  the  occupant 
of  a  particular  housing  unit. 


azQ 


AS   ID 


Those  bills  undtt  which  cooper etlee  boos- 
ing projects  would  be  financed  altogether  by 
the  Federal  Government  would  limit  the 
scope  of  the  program  to  lower-income  fami- 
liea  Apparently  this  is  done  to  justify  the 
subsidy  granted  in  the  form  of  Government 
at  the  going  Federal  rate  of  interest. 


An  attempt  Is  naade  to 
families  "  In  tiie  foUovtng 
title  contemplates  that  the  housing  pro- 
duced with  this  liberalized  credit  shall  lim- 
it admissions  to  families  whose  lamsom  era 
below  the  level  where  they  can  alltnti  to  oib' 
tain  housing  currently  made  available  vmder 
the  FHA  mortgage  system  or  other  existing 
aids  to  bousing  undertaken  by  private  tan- 
terprtse."  The  Commissioner  would  be  re- 
quired to  review  and  approve  the  liu:ome 
limits  for  the  acceptance  of  families  fixed  by 
cooperatives  and  each  contract  for  a  loan 
must  provide  that  "the  families  accepted  for 
occupancy  of  such  housing  shall  be  limited 
to  those  whose  net  income  at  the  time  of 
acceptance  does  not  exceed  five  times  the 
annual  rental  or  housing  cost  ( Including  the 
value  or  cost  to  them  of  water,  electricity, 
gas,  other  heating  and  cooking  fuels  and 
other  utilities)  of  the  dwelling  to  be  occu- 
pied by  such  families,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  families  with  two  or  more  minor  depend- 
ents, such  ratio  shall  not  exceed  6  to  1." 

No  attempt  to  create  classes  of  people 
either  by  segregating  families  into  income  or 
veteran  groups  is  made  by  the  Patman  bill. 
The  principle  on  which  the  Patman  bill  rests 
Is  that  American  faniiiles  who  want  to  have 
homes  of  their  own  should  b«  permitted  to 
join  together  in  a  nonprofit  organization  re- 
gardless of  how  much  or  how  little  they 
make  and  obtain  the  same  aid  which  the 
Federal  Government  extends  to  specula- 
tive builders.  Moreover,  families  who  wish 
to  reduce  their  boxising  costs  and  devote 
their  savings  to  other  purposee,  such  as  to 
insurance  or  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, should  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  join- 
ing together  in  a  housing  cooperative  with 
other  families  of  a  like  mind.  Furthermore, 
this  plan  affords  greater  diversification  of 
risk  and  for  that  reason  Is  sounder  eco- 
nomically. 

Through  the  Patman  bill  we  can  develop 
a  home  ownership  housing  plan  on  a  firm 
and  solid  basis.  Under  its  provisions  coop- 
erative bousing  imnrlettnna  can  be  formed 
which  win  demonstrate  that  they  can  han- 
dle the  financial  problem  so  It  will  not  be  a 
btirden  to  the  Government.  Not  only  is  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Patman  bill  based  on 
sound  financial  principles  but  it  recognises 
that  any  attempt  to  segregste  people  into 
Masses  is  repugnant  to  our  American  way  of 
Itfa. 


Vcteraas'  PewsioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  March  24. 1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  House, 
for  the  past  43  years,  I  have  voted  con- 
sistently for  all  pension  bills.  The  only 
time  that  I  ever  voted  to  pass  a  bill  over 
President  Roosevelt's  veto  was  on  the 
adjusted  compensation  or  so-called 
bonus  bill.  A  fair,  equitable  and  Just  bill 
is  what  I  strive  for  and  expect  to  support, 
and  I  endeavor  to  see  that  such  a  bill 
receives  favorable  consideration  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  as  well  as  by 
the  President. 

However,  when  former  Republican 
leader  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck]  stated  on  the  floor,  and  I  quote: 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  and  oonfusioQ 
here  today.  I  have  seen  things  called  con- 
faslon  hithertofore  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   This  time,  however,  I  think  tt 
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It  to  be  m  tile  Riuii  that  much  r1  this 

■nif^il   ocmiSxmicn   m   \he   result  of   nothing 

ieas  tttmn  Xbm  attempt  by  oppo- 

«f  thte  W^akUOam  vm  Ut»  X>eaiocr»tA8 


I  sUrt«d  to  rcftlte  that  talB  iBlcrcrt  in 
lf^,i«ir^  bai  Is  Ur  f ram  «  leunttic 
for  In  tiii  ihrwd  way  he  at- 
taonpted  to  show  Uwt  tlie  DiMniTiti  are 
not  In  favor  of  a  tteeenl  pemirin  MO.    I 
ttaOed  that  this  statement,  to- 
vtth  the  central  MttOB  of  the 
Repobhoms  on  this  bill,  tntfeates  that 
the  sole  purpose  behind  their  support  of 
this  WB  U  an  attMBPt  to  nwlTTWine  the 
(tf  the  silMfciilillsltiai  and  the 
U>    pass    a    broadtf    sodal- 
lav  which  would  extend  tha 
of  the  present  law  to  techide  scow 
1.000  now  exempted  peoj^. 
T  feel  that  oader  the  soaal-secnrtty 
bm   now   onder   eooslderatloa  by   the 
CoOBiittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
BMMwMlhas«baatlBfdnned.the  vet- 
cnn  wlB  reeefve  specM  oonaiderauon  m 
order  to  properly  recognise  the  services 
and  sacrifices  which  they  have  rendered 
to  our  country.    In  this  connection.  I 
wish  to  embody  extracts  from  a  commu- 
nication which  I  received  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budset.  Mr. 
tee.  Jr^  which  I  am  mitiafrl. 
also  the  views  of  the  Picsident 
the  interests  of  the  veterans  at 
heart  always,  and  who  feels  that  the  pen- 
sion bill,  as  originally  reported,  would 
not  be  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  ex- 
or  the  country; 
SxrctmrB  Omca 

iV  or 
D.  C .  Mmrth  t.  1>«9. 

Tw:  Ttato  wUl  acknovt- 

for    the    Tlewa    of    tula 

H.  R.  3011.  the  Tetermos'  pcnelon 

An  •ppropdate  focua  for  an  appraisal  of 
K.  R.  SHI  waa  (tven  la  Um  President's  reeeat 
tuljir  1111  HI  to  tba  Ooo«rc«  Hi*  Rata- 
■Mnt  rsad  ta  part  a*  foOowa: 

or 


oblttaifcia  li  to 
i  of  vatMBOB  dsaaMSO  from  scnriea 
1  and  to  Tetcraaa  disabled  in  the  ■errlce. 
la  the  fiitanmant  of  thaaa  obilgatinna  we 
have  two  baiMs  parpoaas.  "nse  Qrst  Is  to  al- 
lertate  financial  harOrtUp  to  depcndanu  of 

•econd  la  to  lialp  TStvaaa  siiaoiiHt  tba 
pbysicai  and  ■iiiiiiaals  haodlcapa  at  their 
at  ta«  aaaaa  ttew.  we 
itiaai  our  basic  objective 
oC  aaalKlav  tba  saslplsots  of  thaaa  bvnenta 
to  be  ss  nearly  as  poaslble  srtf-rellant  and 
self-eiistslninc  msmbers  of  our  Kiclety. 

"The  necasatty  for  new  or  extended  banaflts 
for  veterans  without  sernce  dlaabUttles 
sbotttd  be  Judged,  not  solely  from  the  stand* 
fltf  aarvteas  m  oar  armed  f  oreas,  bos  fea 
l-weit«ra 
to  an. 

.  Inciuduif  uaaaiiplafaB8Dt  and  oM< 
afi  aad  sumvoca'  tesoraoes  and  old-««s  as- 
aM^tea.  has  baso  mads  avaSaMe  to  a  larft 
■pnsotaos  of  oar  wMoral  poptdatloo.  Prior 
WVMd  Wir  Itha lack  at  math  psneral  bane- 

tbe  snartaisat  of  apaclal  baaaOta  to  eeter- 
ana.  At  the  preeent  tlaa  wa  aaak  to  broaden 
*f^d  aatecd  thaas  aocilal  aasorttj  BrooracM 
•ad  to  enact  a  eaaipr«b«oale«  aattoaal  health 
aikd  dlsahUny  tnsxiranca  prograas  for  aS  oiir 
people,  tnciudtog  Teieraaa.  wtto  wMi  thair 
ImtnedUie  famfttM  wlQ  aooo  aoDatttttta  «0 
pcrcaat  uC  the  | 


Oar 


for 
pttal 


ra  tiT 

coa  ilderaticai. 


000  ta  tlM 
their  eoat 
year  for  the 

To  provtdo 
thb  Federal 
Ian  of  ezp^ndit 
caatury  an<  I 

or  H.  s 


It 

begin  a 


it.  but 
thd 


reach   SI  31  Q 

mora  of  tiki  < 


and 
least  tejioolxn 

or  World 
bars.     •     • 

You  are 
of 


to  wtklch  the  Presl- 
taclwda  ccwapensation 

pa»<a«i->r»«  and  boe- 
who  are  in  need  of 
although    thetr   dls- 
BoS  iBeanred  to  service.    These 
aoat  aHwnalitH]  S3.ooo.ooo.- 
■eai  yaar.  and  we  expect 
or  aqual  tbla  figure  each 
balance  of  the  century.     •     •     • 
these  new  pensions  will  commit 
Government  to  blllioiu  of  dol- 
ures  tmtU   the  end  of  this 
well   into  the  next.    The  coet 
has  been  reported  to  be  only 
tor   the   first   year   after   enact- 
this  la  an  incomplete  estimate. 
eost  of  survivors  bene- 
Irst   ]paar   would   only 
rlstng  curve.    Ten  years  from 
dtie    to   the    bill    would 
.000.000   or    more    annually    as 
▼eterana  of  World  War  I  reach 
nditiires  would  continue  to  tn- 
rould  reach  an  annual  rate  of  at 
000  by  ItW  whan  the  veterans 
n  reach  age  68  In  large  num- 


lecglh 


with  old-i 
taokporary 
proposals 

fo^ 
this 
would  be 
tlons  by 
to  the 
tions   had 
upper  llmll 
tloo  to  the 
beneficiary 

If  est 
suficieotly 
full 

compare 
propoeed  U 

Under 
ment  of  B 
in  accord 
President's 
prsssntad 
to  furnish 
for  thU 


cover*  :e 
▼(  ry 


al 


It  most 


to  doubt  familiar  with  the  main 

the    expanded     bocial-eecurlty 

would  provide  nearly  everyone 

b«t^Us  aad  laaarance  against 

ind  permaaent  disabBlty.    These 

Delude    an    extensive    system   of 

survivors    of    Insured    persons. 

Is  an  Insurance  system,  benefits 

in  large  jjart,  on  contrlbu- 

Instired  and  would  be  related 

of  time  during  which  contribu- 

been    paid    In.     In   general,   the 

of  benefits  would  be  set  in  rela- 

i  years  of  highest  earnings  by  the 


tised. 
thpee 


vet4rans 


wIM  have  been  employed  for 
long  periods  to  entitle  them  to 
and  to  benefits  which  would 
favorably   with   the   pensions 
H.  R.  2881.     •     •     • 
of  these  drcunutancea.  enact- 
R.  2681  could  not  be  regarded  as 
the  President's  program.     The 
perspective  on  this  problem,  as 
his  budget  message,  seems  to  me 
he  key  to  the  appropriate  course 
to  follow. 
yours. 

PsAJfK  Pacz.  Jr.. 

Director. 


w  th 


n 


Goenimcnt 
Stnoirely 


)e  admitted  that  the  President 
Is  eontinu  ig  to  demand,  as  he  ha.s  in  the 
bene  Icial  legislation  to  aid  the  e.x- 
servicemai  In  every  conceivable  way: 
namely:  nousln?.  hospitalization.  OI 
bill  of  riRh  is,  and  so  forth. 
The  Vetprans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  not 
accord  with  this  bill.  They 
favor  amelidments  to  the  bill  to  gear  the 
paosion  p  08  ram  to  age  and  incapacity 
booed  on  t  eeds.  At  this  point  I  wish  to 
letter  from  Omar  B.  Ketchum, 
the  national  legislative  serv- 
Veterans  of  Foreiipi  Wars, 
which  fuiiV  states  the  views  of  this  or- 
oa  the  peosioo  bill: 


In  com 


insert  a 
director  o: 
Ice  of   th4 


Tnpasws  or  PoasMw  Wsas 

or  vws  UwwM  Otstvs, 
WsA^fa^on.  D.  C.  Mcrvh  21.  tU9 
To  AU  Mem  bers  of  th*  House  of  Krpreaenta- 
tires ' 

THjUl  CoMiKXSBMnc:  On  Tuesday.  Uareh  22. 
according  to  announced  pi  .ns.  the  chairman 
of  the  BouM  CununltM  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
under  a  prtf  tleged  rule,  will  hrin^  up  for  con- 
slderaticiu  4  bUl  Ideutlfied  as  H.  R  atMll.  com- 
tu  as  the  Rankin  pensloo  bill. 
the  rtUs.  wui  be  subject  to 
The  real  Issue  bafora  tha 
M  whether  the  traditional  policy 


nonly 
The  bill. 

am«admen|s 
Buusa  WUI 


of  a  modeat  pension  for  sged  and  Incapaci. 
tated  war  veterans  shall  be  contlntied  or 
whether  that  traditional  policy 
abandoned  in  favor  of  uncertain 
under  social  security. 

The  undersigned,  as  legislative  spdltesm&n 
for  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  laapactfully  urges  you  to  sup- 
port the  tradtttoaal  policy  of  a  modest  pea- 
slon  for  aged  and  Incapacitated  war  veterans 
rathtt  than  leaving  them  in  an  uncertain 
position  under  social  security.  If  you  don  t 
like  the  Rankin  pension  bUl.  please  remem- 
ber that  it  can  be  amended. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  not  in 
complete  accord  with  H.  R.  2681  in  its  present 
form.  We  strongly  advocate  a  continuation 
of  our  Nation's  traditional  pension  policy, 
bat  we  have  propoeed  certain  amendments 
to  the  pension  bill  which  we  believe  wlil  re- 
serve the  benefits  to  those  veterans  who  are 
desperately  in  need  of  assistance  from  their 
Government.  The  proposed  amendments 
would  gear  the  pension  program  to  age  and 
Incapacity,  based  on  needs.  The  cost,  while 
imtiaily  more,  would  be  considerably  less 
over  the  years. 

We  are  adviasd  that  Representatives  Walteb 
B.  HxTBca.  of  Ohio,  and  Jajuu  E.  Van  2Undt. 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  bipartisan  approach, 
will  offer  amendments  to  the  pension  bill 
which  are  in  accord  with  VFW  recommenda- 
tions In  effect,  these  amendments  would 
llberaliae  pensions  now  payable  under  exist- 
ing laws  to  non-service-connected  disabled 
war  veterans  and  certain  widows.  Conse- 
quanUy.  the  bill  would  not  be  e.  radical  de- 
parture from  present  pension  laws.  Yotu' 
careful  attention  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  these  amendments  are  invited. 

Whether  you  agree  with  these  amendments 
or  not,  may  we  count  on  you  to  support  the 
traditional  policy  of  special  pension  consid- 
eration for  the  aged  and  Incapacitated  de- 
fenders of  our  Nation? 

Respectfully  yours, 

OUAS   B.   KXTCHTTM. 

Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

The  American  Veterans,  composed 
solely  of  World  War  n  veterans,  are  not 
at  this  time  in  favor  of  a  pension. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee, 
composed  of  World  War  n  veterans,  is 
opposed  to  a  pension,  and  I  submit  ex- 
cerpts from  various  communications  on 
this  subject  from  Gilbert  A.  Harrison, 
national  chairman  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee: 

AMniicAif  Vrmuifs  CoMMrrrwt. 
Washington.  D  C.  February  23.  1949. 
Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabatr. 

Chairman,  Rules  Committee, 
House  of  Representatit>es, 

Washington.  D.  C 

DcAS  CoNoaassiCAN  Sabath  :  I  am  Informed 
that  no  person  other  than  a  Memt)er  of  Con- 
gress Is  permitted  to  present  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Rules  Committee  on  legtda- 
tion  before  that  committee.  I  therefore  taka 
this  extraordinary  means  of  laying  before 
you  the  reasons  why  the  American  Veterans 
Conunlttea  trusts  the  committee  will  disap- 
prove H.  R.  2681.  known  as  the  Rankin  bill. 
The  provisions  of  that  bill  are  of  so  danger- 
ous a  character  that  I  would  not  feel  I  had 
performed  my  duty  as  chairman  of  a  national 
organlaatlan  of  veterans  of  World  War  U 
did  I  not  now  send  to  you  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  your  committee  the  attached  brief 
explaining  our  oppnattton. 

Copies  of  this  brier  are  also  being  sent  to 
tlM  Opaabv  of  the  House,  the  chairman  of 
tha  Oaoato  Finance  Comnuttee.  and  tha 
Bousa  and  Senate  Prasa  Oallarlea. 

If  profeaataaal  vataraaa  aMI  their  lobbyisU 
suceed  in  pamaaiBag  tha  honotabie  Members 
of  the  BtfMf-lkat  OoogiaaB  to  vote  for  so 

real  Interests  of  the  great  aiajartty  oC  ex- 
servloem*n    will    have    been    betrayed.    We 
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did  not 
of  thiaklBd 


coontry  for  a  p^-oC 


must  today  meet. 

I  hop*,  dr.  that  yoo  will  gtva  thoogbtful 
c— aKsisfluu  to  thla  brief  and  that  whan  the 
votea  are  taken  In  the  Rules  Committee  there 
win  be  found  more  than  a  bare  majority  who 
will  vote  for  the  veteran  and  for  the  national 
welfare  by  voting  down  H.  R.  aOU. 
Sincerely, 

Qnm 

JTS 


rsTxras  oir 
BOX.   H.   a    3ssi.   staamisa   bt 

A.    RAJESZSOir,    WATIOHAI,    CHAIBMAH, 

AiczaiCAjr  TSTSBAirs'  coscicmas 

It  may  be  cooaldared  strange  by  . 
the  American  VaSerans'  Ctnimittcc, 
membership  is  limited  to  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  whose  efforts  are  devoted 
to  furthering  the  veterans'  welfare,  should 
submit  this  brief  in  opposition  to  the  niil  agir 
pension  provlalcHis  of  H.  R.  '  ~8I.  W  do  so 
after  much  rcdact&m  on  the 
effect  this  meaaore  would  have  on  tha  ' 
veteran  popiUatlon. 

In  summing  up  our  testiiaoay 
bill  before  the  Hotise  Vetcraaa' 
naittee  recenUy  we  said.  "The 
aarvtccmsin  is  not  a  prafaaakmai 
Is  a  citizen.  Intaeaatad  ha  aaeiiiliiy.  tliat  his 
Government  givaa  mnahleislliwi  to  the  prob- 
lems of  all  dtlaens  who  n'>ed  the  protection 
of  government  In  illness.  In  old  i^a.  In  the 
absence  of  employment.  HIa  eeward  la  a 
proapaoas.  free  America  and  a  atabia  warld." 

Wa  want  to  undaraoora  thaaa  worda  as  a 
praUaiinary  to  thla  brief.  Thoaa  who  put 
pension  or  bonus  priea  tags  on  the  patrlotlani 
of  veterans  dishonor  these  vetcraaa. . 

The  members  of  AVC  In  every  Sata  and 
Territory  know,  though  the  fact  vmaif  he 
temporarUy  kept  under  wrapa^  that  the  piper 
wUl  have  to  be  paid,  aad  that  the  billlODS 
tills  hill  woald  coat  will  be  extracted  in  large 
part  in  the  coming  years  from  the  pockets 
of  veterans  and  their  families.  They  rep- 
reaent  about  40AX).000  of  the  American 
people.  Vafeaaaaa  today  are  no  small  class 
which  can  proftt  at  the  expense  of  tha  Matloa. 
H.  R.  2681  Is  aa  obaolete  in  its  approach  to 
veterans'  sectirlty  as  a  musket  wotild  have 
at  the  Remagen  bridgehead.  Vetoans' 
In  1MB  are  not  the  same  problem  as 
they  wer*  after  ttw  Civil  War.  the  Spanish- 
Amcrican  War.  or  World  War  I. 

The  first  year's  outlay  for  the  Rankin  bill 
would  be.  In  comparison  with  the  total  cost, 
insignificant.  The  expenses  would  mount 
year  by  year  and  would.  «'  ■  '"^tif  to  our 
coaserrattva  aathnataa.  not  fall  batow  SlSO.- 
tOMOOjDOO.  It  must  be  remembered,  farther. 
that  thla  staggering  biirden  will  not  be  car- 
ried, as  in  the  case  of  social -security  pay- 
ments, by  tasaa  throogh  tha 
ployers  and  amployaaa  phM  a 
trlbutlon  by  Oovemment.  It  win  be  paid 
for  In  fuU  by  all  the  people. 

AVC  does  not  belong  to  that  jittery  band 
which  cries  "danger"  whanavar  #r"«»*»^r'*  pro- 
an  increaae  in  Vbdaral  aapeadlturea. 
ao.  the  coats  of  this  measure  are  oot- 

aqoall  J  serlouB.  i 
that  tha  opandittire  lawdvad  i 


af  aapra«a  fpwlaiiiL  to  tha  vetem.    Wa 

refer  to  tha  pskaity  demand  for  hoastng.  a 


tloaal 

aid  to  tree  nations 
H.   R.  2881   directs  ttseU  In  part 
of  nirtiaji  hanidta.    AVC 
tha  haportaiMa  at  thaS 
and  submits  that  tha  answv  Uea  in  broaden- 


and  military 


to  tha 


bog  thai 

all  citlaans  wlio  ha«a 

can  no 
cdTe  reasooabic  i 

There  Itava 
a  "veteran  vote.' 
one.    AVC  would  not 
atlvas  ta  tbm  Oangtcaa  byi 
exlsfenng   of   any 
woald  tnSoeooa 
■an  on  any 
aa  directly  and 
tk»al  welfare.     But  we  would  be 

If  any  legislator  permitted  his  ded- 
to  be  determined  by  a  '^ote'*  whi<^  wa 
are  eertata  Is  mythtcal. 

W«  have  andea voted  in  AVC  to  live  op  to 
oar  XBoCto  of  "Cttiaens  first,  veterans  aeeoDdr 
We  beheve  tliat  motto  leflects  the  attitude 
of  most  ex  aei  ilcemen.  The  average  veteran 
Is  not  ataadtog  voond  with  his  hat 
IubmL  Bb  ftaaooB  he  haa  not  iwen 
Over  ggjBOMOOjBOe  a  yaar  Is  now  foliig  for 
Pederal  vctcnms'  bmaOla.  Nearly  anoCher 
t2.C00.000.000  is  being  paid  to  veterans  tills 
year  in  bonuses  by  tlie  States.  We  are  win- 
ing to  predict  that  In  any  national  poll  that 
might  be  taken  of  Titers  in,  it  would  be 
that  at  Icart  f  owt  of  10  would  prefer 
to  have  Fadaral  fiiiifc  apaws  ftat  ef  aB  an 
adetfuate  awrtleal  cara  aad  panatnui  far  ^ 
who  were  disabled  by  war  and  for  Che 
and  orphans  of  servicemen. 

PlaaBy.  we  make  this  plea  to  the  Rulca 
Oomnsittee  of  the  Hooae  to  stop  the  Rankin 
l>iU  beeauaa  we  are  eonvtnced  that  this  MU 
is  only  the  bagtBateg.  If  any  encourage- 
ment is  given  thoaa  who  are  trying  to  pres- 
sure this  Ooograaa  for  unjustified  tiand-outa 
for  the  eotlia  vaSaraa  pnpwiatton.  tlKy  wlU 
be  back  adktag  tar  aaora  hot  long  after.  aiMl 
for  more  after  tliat.  The  time  to  say  "No" 
is  now. 


I  do  not  believe  that  aay  persoa 
peared  before  yoiw  tammUXte  is 
estly  concerned  thaa  AVC  osar  tha 
of  the  aged  in  our  popvlaSiew.  Vfe  da  aot 
think,  however,  that  the  fiWawi  at  aaeastty 
for  thoaa  who  have  paaaad  tha  aga  when  they 
can  supyori  theaMrtssa  ahoald  be  confuaed 
with  the  problem  of  legtttBsaa ' 
fits.     We  liave  conslstend^ 

by  social  aaeaettyof  all  groi^B  la  tha  Kation. 
The  paaMga  of  the  Rankin  idll.  I  tlxink  you 
will  agree,  could  wdl  Jeopardise  this  nec- 
essary, broadened  aodal-aeenrtty  program. 
BaqpactfuUy. 

Gnasar  A.  HAairoini*. 

Th3  Disabled  American  Veterans  are 
Interested  only  in  legislation  beneficial  to 
disabled  veterans  and  have  thus  not 
taken  a  stand  on  the  present  pension  t»IL 
Furthermore,  of  all  the  veteran  organi- 
— t^^*"".  the  Americsin  Legion  Is  the  only 
one  tint  is  cooapietdy  in  fa^-or  of  this 
pension  bill  This  organization  repre- 
Mnts  abook  15  percent  of  the  total  20.- 
OOO.OOi  veterans  In  this  country,  or  ap- 
proximately 3J2SO.0OO  veterans. 

I  am  personally  in  favor  of  doing  ev- 
enrthing  possible  for  the  deserving  ex- 
servicemen  of  America,  but  I  do  beliere 
ctaat  we  staKMdd  restrict  the  ben- 
to  ttoae  who  are  in  actual  need  and 
deserving  of  the  same.  I  voted  to  recom- 
mit this  bin  to  conimlttee  with  the  hope 
that  thegr  wffl  take  into  consideration  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  veterans  in 
to  be  fair  and  just,  and  at  the  sair.e 
iwt  nimmize  our  aims  m  passing  a 
larohd  and  libaal  social-security  pro- 
of course,  the  interests  repre- 
by  the  Republicans  do  not  favor 
Itfoadenlng  the  social-security  program 


because  they  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute a  higher  percentage,  the  same  as 
the  employees  in  order  to  realize  broader 
benefits.  The  Republicans  would  rather 
imload  that  burden  upon  the  Oovem- 
ment Itself  in  order  to  satisfy  their  selfislx 
interests. 


VetersBS*  Hospdal  CosstrvctioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

OF  WTW  Toea 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVE3 

Thursday.  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  CLESLESTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRO  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  George  A.  Mead,  director  of 
the  New  York  Departm^it  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  enclosing  copy  of  a  state- 
ment offered  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed cut-back  in  VA  hospital  con- 
struction. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

THX    AMmCAW    LCOOH. 

DevABncBirr  or  Nxw  Tock, 
JVew  TorJf.  N.  T.,  Jfore*  22.  IM9. 
Hod.  L.  Cast  CLmrsm. 
Eouse  Of/ict  Building, 

Waahinfton,  D.  C. 
Cksa  CcwcaasaatAir  Cmmiia:  I  an 
cinsing  tkerewlth.  copy  of  testlxnoDy 
pared  by  Josqth  P.  Pledrlllo.  deputy 
mlaaloncr  of  pidtUc  welfare  for  New  TobIc 
City  and  chatrman  of  the  department  re- 
habilitation eoouBlttee  cf  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  the  imderslgned  on  behalf  of  tlis 
membexs  ctf  the  American  Legion  of  Rew 
York  State,  in  oppoattlon  to  the  cut-back 
In  VA  beapital  eoBatructlon  as  pro- 
by  the  Pnajdaat  ta  his  budget. 
Thla  program  Is  now  being  considered  and 
heartags  are  being  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  composed  of  Sen- 
ators Pkftkb,  Ifoasc.  and  HtncPRsrr.  The 
hearing  will  terminate  on  Saturday.  Uarch 
26,  1949.  Ifr.  PloetiCo  and  the  undersigned 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  on  Mon- 
day, March  31.  and  presented  oral  testimony 
In  Hh**'**'  to  the  enclosed. 

The  oMteis  and  members  of  the  American 
Legloo    of    the    State    of    New    Tork.    and 

with  the  respon- 
oar  disabled  veterans 
will  be  very  gratafOl 
to  ]faa  tf  jom  wB.  tfter  careful  paiuaal  of 
the  cadeaad  taattmony.  jokn  with  us  in 
opposing  this  ml  bact,  If&y  I  suggest  that 
you  fUe  your  oppoattlon  tn  writing  vrlth  the 
casamfttee  secretary,  Mr.  FhlUp  R.  Rodgers. 
Boaa  F-42,  Capitol  BoOdlBg.  and  advise  ma 
of  yoor  actloa. 

Baapcctfully  yours. 

GxoacB  A.  MxAi), 

Directot. 


THX  Aicxszcas  %MBcas,  vkpuct- 
TooK.  Of  oaruamoM  to  thb 
ctrr-BACX  vs  vxtesams'   Aoicnns- 
luaPiiAL  coKTSTVccnoic  wow  befobb 
:  scaoosafiTTzx  or  tbx  sekatx  labob  Ain> 
rtrHLic  wxLirAU  coieacrms 

By  order  of  the  President  at  the  tJnitcd 
States,  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  plan- 
ning to  cancel  the  construction  of  24  new 
hospitals  and  to  reduce  the  siae  of  14  otiicrs. 
a  total  of  16.000  beds.  One  of  the  34  hos- 
pitals to  be  eliminated  was  to  he  locsted  in 
Mew  Tork  City  (Queens  County) .  and  a  1.000- 
bed  hospital  spproved  for  Syracuse.  N.  T., 
is  ordered  reduced  to  500  beds. 
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At  pr-«ent  w  MMKtiSMr  Tork  SXMe.  for 
•  veccrmn  popuiatMB  «t  tMVjMO.  leTen  per- 
saacnt  VettfaiK'  AdMlalatrvtton  iMMpltalK 
tbTM  for  fntfl  ■txWol  •»!  surreal  casw 
vltb  *  bed  CBpaettf  of  IJIT;  tvo  I<»  ncuro- 
p«7chiatnc  cMM.  vlth  a  eapactty  a(  4.0SS. 
mnd  two  for  tatereakvte  eM»  with  a  eapaetty 
of  1.17f  bada.  la  addtUon  to  thla  tha  Vet- 
t'  AtfmlalalnMaB  haa  tvo  tenxporary  boa- 


Jorlty     of 


with  a  bed  capacity  at 
Id  tte  OM  of  14»  bcda  ta  oaa  8uu 
PMeral  bQa|ittal.  total.  9jM6.    Total 
bed   capacity   oC   all — permaneot   and   tem- 
brokan     down     a*     follows: 
and  surgical.  4.167;   dcuto- 
4jQa&:  and  tubcfculoaU.  1.1  T?. 

Under  tbe  construction  |4ans  approval 
prior  to  tills  cufc-baofc.  Maw  York  State  was 
aOocatad  awan  aav  Iw^ltala  vltb  a  total  bed 
eafmtttf  ct  fjm.  TUa  flvna  eomUnad  with 
tlM  total  — mil  of  bada  bov  ta  oparatkn. 
ibIbqs  tbe  2.045  temporary  bada.  would  have 
Ihren  tbta  State  a  total  of  ISJM  beds  (or  tu 
veteran  populatkm  of  1.047.000.  wblcb  Is  ap- 
proalmately  11  percent  of  tba  total  Tetaran 
population  or  tba  Nation. 

Tbe  reviaad  ptaa  piopoaad  by  ttoe  PNaUtant 
wblcb  cllmlaatsa  ooa  hoapttal.  radueea  ao- 
otber  and  Increases  another  by  250  beds.  U 
carried  out,  wtll  reduce  tbe  total  number  of 
beds  in  New  York  State  to  14.049,  or  one  bed 
par  146  veterans.  In  1945  wltb  a  veteran 
population  of  690^0.  the  Vatsrana*  Adokln- 
Istrstlon  bad  a  total  ot  7JM  bads  In  opera- 
tion, or  one  bad  (or  sadi  06  vsterans.  As  of 
Jaabary  Si.  1040.  there  were  10.832  Teterans 
iKVpttaUasd  In  New  York  State  by  authority 
of  tbe  Vctarans'  AdmlnlstraUon,  distributed 
as  foUowa: 

la  Vatsrans*  AdmlniatraUon  boapttaU.  0. 190 

In  Pedsral  lirtspHali 463 

In  dniiaa  bijMltali 791 


As  of  Pebmary  t.  194!).  there  were  3.234 
aUflbie  Tetersjis  awaltlni;  hoapltaiiaatlon  as 
ftlDows:  General  medical  and  surgical.  1.108; 
naoropeyeblatrlc.  1.044;  a»d  tuberculosis.  473. 
A  vary  large  proportion  (x(  these  are  serrlca 
eoBBactad.  aspafiaUy  the  nemopaychlatrtca. 
In  addttlon  to  the  total  of  aj34  tb«e  are 
between  3j000  and  S300  veterans  presently 
taoapltallaed  in  State  and  county  mental  and 
tnberculosls  bospttals.  a  charge  on  tbe  local 
taxpayers.  Wa  fad  that  theaa  veterans  should 
ba  In  a  Vatarana*  Adttnistratton  boapltal  be- 
caaaa  many  of  thaaa  caacs  eoold  and  sbould 
ba  dasatfled  as  service  ccainactad. 

Tbe  Oovenunent.  after  long  and  careful 
atudy  by  experts  In  1940.  ugraed  on  a  program 
of  hoapttal  eoDatnictloa  that  would  have  pro- 
vided tmjM  badi  by  IMO  for  aona  4.000.000 
of  World  War  I.    That  jvogram  was 


Today,  upon  tba  advloe  of  aome  groMpa 
which  are  quasUon  as  to  thaif  alaesrtty.  tiM 
OovammaiM  faala  that  IJMM  badi  by  IMO 
win  be  suAcient  for  l«.aoo,000  vatanuM.  We 
believe  thai  the  Oovaramant  waa  rl«bt  In 
1940.  and  that  it  Is  wrong  today,  and  that  If 
tba  proposed  progrun  la  earrlad  out.  the  vet- 
araaa  of  World  War  n  wUl  ba  deprived  of 
their  rlghta  to  adequate  ears.  Tbe  fallacy 
of  the  Oovanunaoi'a  foUoy  of  cutting  back 
tbe  \  A  building  prograat  on  tba  grounda  that 
addttiooai  beds  are  not  naadad  la  shown  by 
the  critical  rtvftlBa  alck  bed  •hortage  which 
everyone  appreelataa.  tbe  Hoover  Oommlsalcn 
report  notwithstanding.  It  is  otir  consid- 
ered opinion  that  tha  PraaMant  wm  ill- 
advised  and  was  givaa  aa  •rroDaoia  teprap* 
alon  ss  to  the  naads. 

Those  In  favor  of  the  cut-back  prcacnt  a 
distorted  picture  showing  that  the  great  ma- 
jortty  of  easaa  now  tn  VA  hnspilals  are  non- 
ssrvkia-eoonarted.  iwvwmm  to  TA  stand- 
ards In  mtlng  eaass.  this  appaaia  correct. 
But.  we  who  are  actively  engaged  tn  this 
work,  knot*  that  k  grret  many  o(  these  esses 
are  of  service  origin  but  tadar  present  strict 
requirements,  and  Uck  of  medltsU  rseards 
«an.wH  ba  proved,    rurthar.  tha  largt  ma- 
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caaes  In  V/  boapitala  or  awaiting  hoepltall- 
■atloo  are  Mtber  NP  or  TB  caaes.  and  thst 
because  of  the  length  of  hospital  laatlon  re- 
quired, muit.  because  of  economic  reasons, 
ba  eared  fof  by  the  taxpayers,  either  through 
loeal.  8tat<i  or  Federal  taxes.  As  veterans, 
who.  were  U  not  for  the  strict  rating  stand- 
aids,  and  lick  of  medical  records  which  tn 
Biany  caaea  make  It  impossible  to  service  con- 
nect, we  f  e4 1  they  should  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

ItM  Abmi  Icaa  X<sglon  la  opposed  to  this  cut- 
back and  s  MS  no  |uatUleatlon  for  the  »280.- 
000.000  slsib  in  the  hospital  buUdlng  pro- 
gram of  til  e  VA.  As  repreaentaUves  of  the 
American  >glon  In  New  York  State,  we 
strongly  ur  ;e  that  the  proposed  cut-back  pro- 
gram in  V/  hospital  construction  now  before 
tha  Congnaa  be  disapproved  and  that  the 
original  pi  ju  be  carried  out.  Further.  It  Is 
raoommenc  ed  by  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment c  r  New  York,  that  In  order  to  meet 
*Jie  require  nents  of  the  veterans  of  this  State 
for  hoepita  care,  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration p  irchase  the  Halloran  Hospital  on 
Statan  Islind  from  the  State  of  New  York 
and  contlr  ue  it  as  a  permanent  hospital  of 
the  VA.  II  is  now  used  as  a  temporary  hoa- 
pltal  by  tlie  VA  vlth  1.500  beds  available. 
The  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  3.500  beds. 
It  is  also  r«  commended  that  the  400-bed  hos- 
pital locat  d  in  Sheepshead  Bay.  Brooklyn. 
known  as  lianhattan  Beach,  be  transferred 
from  the  1  tiblic  Health  Service  to  the  Vet- 
erans Adm  nlstratlon  for  use  as  a  permanent 
hospital,  t  is  now  being  used  by  the  VA. 
Respect!  illy  submitted. 

jooEPH  P.  Piccanxo. 
Chair  nan,  Rehabattation  Committee. 

Geoxce  A.  Mkao, 
Dejit  rtment  Rehabilitation  Director. 


^eterans'  Pension  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 


IN  THE  fJOUSF  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tliursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  CGLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoud  the  following 
resolutlorJ  adopted  by  the  Alonzo  P.  Dex- 
ter Post.  BO.  101.  Department  of  Kansas, 
the  Ameijican  Legion,  at  Clay  Center. 
Kans.: 

Whereaa  tha  American  Legion  is  a  patri- 
otic service  organization  bellevine  tn  service 
to  the  sick ,  disabled,  and  other  unfortunate 
comrades  if  World  War  I  and  World  War  U 
and  their  iiependents;  and 

WlMTMa  it  is  a  matter  of  hutory  that  the 
United  0ta  laa  has  in  many  instances  hereto- 
fore recogi  lasd  tha  Jtistlce  and  equity  of  the 
care  of  Its  disabled  and  aged  veterans  and 
their  dependents:  and 

Whereas  there  is  at  the  present  time  or- 
ganized op  position  to  such  plans  as  are  ad- 
vocated b]  tha  Veterans'  Socletlaa  of  tha 
United  Su  ;es  for  tbe  care  of  aged  ez-eervlce 
persons,  c  iSMbled  ez-servloe  persons,  and 
their  depei  idents;  and 

Whereas  these  rights  and  beneflta  have 
been  earned  by  the  veterans  of  the  country 
throtjgh  tt  eir  unselfish  servlea  to  oar  coun- 
try: Mow.    berefore.  be  it 

JUaolve4,  by  AIohmo  F.  Darter  Foat.  Ho.  lOt. 
Department  of  ITsnsai,  tfie  American  Legion. 
That  we  enU  the  folluwlng  situation  to  the 
attention  c  f  our  St^ta  headquarters,  our  na- 
tional healqusrtera.  our  Bepresentatlve  in 
OoQgHM.  our  Senators  in  Congrsi,  and  to 


such  other  persons  tmd  organisations  as  our 
executive  committee  may  direct : 

1.  We  believe  that  H.  R.  2681  should  ra- 
eelve  favorable  consideration  and  should  pasa 
the  Congress.  We  could  give  a  very  long  ex- 
pUnatlon  of  why  such  bill  should  be  enacted, 
but  we  particularly  refer  to  rep«t  No.  132, 
submitted  by  the  Honorable  John  RAmaif, 
as  our  argument  In  favor  of  this  bill. 

However,  we  dealre  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Congreas  that  secUon  8,  paragraph  (c), 
should  be  further  amended  so  that  a  de- 
pendent paying  burial  costs  of  a  veteran 
would  have  the  right  to  deduct  such  expenses 
of  last  Ulneas  and  burial  from  income  and 
that  all  life  insurance  received  by  a  depend- 
ent account  of  the  death  of  a  veteran  should 
be  excluded  and  not  coiuidered  as  income, 
no  matter  from  what  so\irce  such  life-insur- 
ance proceeds  are  received. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  paragraph  above- 
mentioned  does  not  even  exclude  Govern- 
ment life  insurance  nor  NSL  Insurance  from 
being  counted  as  Income,  and  that  is  a  step 
backward  Instead  of  a  step  forward. 

2.  We  are  opposed  to  the  Idea  that  there 
should  be  one  great  Federal  medical  program 
or  plan  that  takes  In  medical  service  and 
hospitalization  for  veterans  along  with  the 
indigent  and  others. 

3.  We  are  opposed  to  any  scheme  or  legis- 
lation that  puts  veterans — disabled  or  other- 
wiaa— aa  veterans,  under  social  security  for 
pension  purposes  and  takes  them  out  from 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration's  care 
and  supervision  and  includes  them  with  In- 
digents and  others  who  are  nonveterans,  for 
pension  purposes  and  things  of  that  sort. 
Of  course,  veterans,  as  workers  entirely  aside 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  veterans,  should 
have  all  the  rights  of  any  other  workers 
under  the  laws  governing  social  security. 

4.  We  note  that  it  has  been  recommended 
that  the  Insv  ance  Division  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  be  set  up  as  a  separate  Gov- 
ernment corporation.  We  are  opp  osed  to  any 
such  change.  It  is  better  that  the  faults 
that  now  exist  In  the  present  set-up  of  the 
Insurance  Division  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration be  eliminated  and  that  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  (insofar  as  it  Is  possible) 
that  have  to  do  with  the  care,  hoepltallaa- 
tion.  In.surance.  and  other  matters  affecting 
veterans,  their  widows  and  dependents,  be 
kept  all  in  one  Government  organization. 
With  all  its  faulu,  the  present  Veterans' 
Administration,  as  one  agency  through  which 
veterans  can  do  bvuiness  with  the  Federal 
Government  as  veterans.  Is  much  better  than 
having  a  set-up  that  would  force  veterans 
to  deal  with  many  different  agencies.  We 
realise  that  there  are  faulta  in  the  present 
Veterans'  Administration — but  let's  correct 
those  fsults  instead  of  making  four  or  five 
different  agencies  for  veterans  to  deal  with 
aaparately. 

6.  We  feel  so  strongly  on  the  matter  of 
income  limitation  as  a  bar  to  pensions  for 
veterans,  their  widows  and  other  depend- 
ants— that  we  desire  again  to  emphaslae  that 
we  feel  that  life  Insurance  from  any  source 
should  not  be  counted  as  Income  to  a  vet- 
eran, his  widow  or  other  dependents,  whan 
considering  pensions  that  might  otherwise 
be  due. 

We  feel  that  if  there  must  be  an  Income 
limitation.  It  shoTild  be  set  at  not  leas  than 
t2,000  for  a  veteran  or  veteran  "a  widow  with- 
out dependents,  and  $3,500  If  they  have  de- 
pendents— with  life  Insurance  from  any 
souroa  not  being  considered  as  Income. 

These  raaotutions  were  autboriaed.  after 
discussion,  at  a  regular  m— ting  of  Alonao 
F.  Dexter  Poet  101.  Department  of  Kansas. 
(The  American  Legion,  at  Clay  Center.  Kaoa. 
(oompoaad  of  Mg  pakl-up  members),  with 
only  one  dli—ntlng  vote. 

I^sa  flrmrsanw. 

CoMmaadar. 
RAi.rH  CHaiamcaxjc. 

Adjutant, 


America  Uiiafrai<I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  CAVALCANTE 

07  FENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 
Thursday.  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  two  newspaper 
editorials,  one  from  the  Morning  Herald 
and  the  other  from  the  Evening  Stand- 
ard, of  Uniontown,  Payette  County,  Pa., 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Morning  Herald] 

AMSBICA  UNATXAD 

The  State  Department's  willingness  to  al- 
low 22  delegates  from  Rtissia  and  other  Com- 
miuiist-domlnated  countries  to  come  here 
for  a  Leftist  peace  conference  In  New  York 
has  been  promptly  condemned  by  Republican 
Senators  Senator  Mundt  says  the  least  the 
State  Department  should  do  is  Insist  that 
American  citizens  be  allowed  to  attend  a 
similar  conference  In  Russia,  and  Senator 
PbccTTsoN  says  that  we  should  treat  them 
Just  like  they  treat  us. 

Russia,  of  course,  has  consistently  turned 
down  requests  of  American  congressional 
committees  and  Individual  lawmakers,  in- 
cluding Senator  FaacusoN,  to  observe  the 
Soviet  way  of  life,  and  there,  obvloualy.  lies 
the  whole  point  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
State  Department.  In  granting  visas  to  23 
Soviet  Ized  visitors  the  State  Department  is 
proving  that  this  country  does  not  behsve 
like  the  Russians,  and  that  is  a  point  well 
worth  proving. 

The  22  incoming  visitors  are  speaking  here 
as  strict  adherents  of  the  Soviet  party  line. 
Stireiy  the  structure  of  this  Republic  is 
strong  enotigh  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
whatever  they  may  say.  In  fact,  moat  en- 
lightened Americans  take  the  attitude  that 
there  Is  little  to  fear  in  what  any  Commtinist 
has  to  say.  as  long  as  he  stands  up  and  identi- 
fies himself — or  is  identified — for  whst  he 
really  is. 

The  State  Department  has  turned  down 
Russia's  request  that  Its  representatives  to 
the  conference  be  given  diplomatic  visas, 
which  wotild  give  them  freedom  from  ctis- 
tooos  inspection  of  their  baggage  and  other 
special  privileges,  so  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  22  visitors  wlU  be  tn  position  to  do 
much  except  spout  their  usual  propaganda 
line.  And  it  can  be  safely  assvimed  that  the 
Government  will  see  to  it  that  all  23  of  them 
adhere  to  security  regulations. 

As  for  the  suggestions  that  the  Russian 
delegates  may  change  their  minds  about  the 
United  States  after  seeing  it  at  first  hand. 
there  la  very  sUm  chance  that  anything  of 
the  sort  will  occur.  The  Russians  will  un- 
doubtedly be  hand-picked  party  members 
and  will  see  this  country  only  in  the  light 
of  their  preconceived  notions,  Just  as  the 
vlalUng  Russian  newspapermen  did  a  few 
years  back.  That  is  to  be  expected  and 
ahould  not  deter  this  country  frcMn  exhibiting 
Its  faith  in  free  speech,  even  though  it  is 
boimd  to  be  a  futUe  exhibit  as  far  as  the 
Rtissians  are  concerned. 


•  (Proa    the    Uniontown    (Pa.)    Evening 
Standard] 

Hcaai's  roa  saosTAKovica 
If  there  is  any  consistency  In  mass  indigna- 
tion, the  people  who  picketed  Walter  Olesek- 
Ing.  the  German  pianlat,  ahould  now  be  get- 
ting ready  to  picket  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  the 
Sonet  composer.  For  sbostakovl^'a  sins 
mmm  as  grave  as  those  tikat  caBssd  CMssskiBg 
to  cancel  hia  first  postwar  Anerlcan  toot  and 


return  to  Europe  without  having  played  a 
note. 

The  pickets  charged  Oieseklng  with  sup- 
porting and  toadying  to  the  Nazis,  and  with 
giving  {xlvate  performances  for  Nazi  of&ciala. 
He  was  not  charged  with  taking  part  In  the 
COTicentratlon  camp  mass  mtirders.  But.  as 
a  pro-Nazi,  he  was  charged  by  the  pickets 
with  condoning  those  murders.  So  their 
placards  linked  his  name  with  the  name  of 
Use  Koch. 

Siostakovich's  pubUc  statements  and  be- 
havior put  him  down  as  pro-Communist. 
He  probfbly  has  given  private  periormances 
for  Soviet  officials. 

We  don't  expect  to  read  that  the  same  peo- 
ple who  picketed  Gleseklng  turned  out  to 
boycott  Shostakovich  on  his  arrival  In  New 
York  for  the  left-wing  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Conference  for  World  Peace.  But  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  others  took 
their  place.  For  such  action  has  been 
threatened  since  the  Soviet  musician's  invi- 
tation to  the  conference  was  first  announced. 

If  this  were  wartime.  Shostakovich  would 
get  a  welcome  usually  reserved  for  movie 
stars.  No  question  about  it.  Shostakovich, 
excused  from  military  duty,  refused  to  seek 
safety  dtirlng  the  siege  of  Leningrad,  though 
he  could  have  done  so.  He  divided  his  time 
in  the  beleaguered  city  between  composing 
and  helping  put  oirt  the  fires  set  by  Nazi 
incendiary  bombs.  When  the  symphony  that 
he  t>egan  during  the  siege  was  finished,  there 
high  excitement  in  this  country.  The 
was  photographed  on  microfilm  and. 
amid  fanfares  of  publicity,  flown  to  this 
country  for  performances  attended  Ijy  cheer- 
ing audiences. 

That  was  the  same  Shostakovich  who  Is 
coming  to  America  now.  No  doubt  he  be- 
Ueves  all  or  most  of  tbe  horrible  things  he 
has  heard  about  us.  Communism  is  the  only 
govenmient  he  has  known  since  the  age  of 
11,  and  this  is  his  first  Journey  beyond  the 
iron  ctntaln.  So  he  may  Join  in  the  denun- 
ciations of  American  policy  which  are  ex- 
pected to  feature  the  leftists'  conference. 

If  he  does,  why  not  give  him  a  better  U- 
Ixtstratlon  of  free  speech  than  picket  lines? 
Let  Dmitri  Shostakovich  and  the  other  Soviet 
delegates  look  around  and  discover  the  false- 
ness of  the  Kremlin's  fables.  Let  them  see 
that  America  knows  tbe  difference  between 
talk  and  eq;>looaga,  and  that  the  coimtry  at 
free  speech  neither  fears  nor  suppresses  talk, 
even  when  it  is  imtrue  or  insulting. 

Let  them  take  back  an  Illuminating  mem- 
ory of  a  free  and  peace-loving  country.  Let 
them  imderstand  that  our  quarrel  it  not 
with  the  Russian  people  but  definitely  and 
firmly  with  their  government's  aggressive 
policies.  Shostakovich  can  read  a  clearer 
message  of  freedom  and  fearlessness  and 
strengtb  In  the  American  scene  about  him 
than  he  can  in  any  pickets'  slogans. 


I  Support  tiie  Traditioaai  Policy  of  Special 
PeasioB  Consideration  for  tlie  Af ed  and 
Incapacitated  Defenders  of  Onr  Great 
Nation,  bat  H.  R.  2681  Not  Adequately 
Considered  and  Badly  Blanafed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUFoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLf.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sat 
through  every  minute  ol  the  proceedings 
and  the  debate  these  2  days  relating  to 
H.  R.  2681,  commonly  known  as  the 


Rankin  bill,  which  purported  to  provide 
pensions  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  based  on  non-service- 
connected  disability  and  attained  age 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  connection 
with  this  proposed  bill  and  the  debate 
thereon,  I  desire  to  state  as  follows: 

Having  read  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  relatiixg 
to  pensions  for  veterans  of  World  Wars 
I  and  n.  I  have  found  no  reference  to  this 
bill  or  the  specific  provisions  thereof,  as 
set  forth  in  H.  R.  2681  for  passage  by  this 
House  of  Representatives.  Granting 
that  most  of  the  hearings  referred  to  or 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  veterans* 
pensions.  I,  personally,  regret  very  much 
and  feel  it  a  distinct  loss  and  disadvan- 
tage to  not  have  the  expressed  opinion 
of  any  of  these  distmguished  witnesses 
on  the  exact  language  of  any  of  the  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  before  us  these  2  dasrs. 
Why  was  it?  Why  could  we  not  have 
the  benefit  of  having  the  witnesses  who 
testified  before  the  distinguished  Vet- 
erans' Committee  of  this  House  testify 
on  the  text  or  substance  of  the  text  of 
this  bill  as  :t  is  before  us?  It  Is  one  thing 
to  testify  on  broad  principles,  and  then 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  t>e  specific  on 
specific  proposals  which  involve  billions 
of  dollars  as  well  as  which  involve  the 
pension  welfare  of  millicxis  of  veterans. 

So  that  I  find  myself  with  what  I  con- 
ceive as  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  es- 
sential material  facts  and  information 
which  I  felt  I  needed  before  I  can  in- 
telligently vote  for  this  pension  bill.  The 
fact  that  the  Veterans'  Committee  Itself 
docs  not  deny  that  the  text  of  this  bill, 
H.  R.  2681,  had  only  about  15  minutes' 
consideration  of  the  committee  is,  of  it- 
self, concrete  evidence  of  a  gross  lack 
of  time  taken  to  consider  this  most  im- 
portant and  lasting  legislation.  With- 
out criticizing  the  Veterans'  Committee 
of  this  House,  yet.  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  I  feel  the  committee  did  not  bring 
this  bUl  to  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
sufficient  facts  and  evidence  and  docu- 
ments suflScient  to  enable  me,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  to  pass  informed,  in- 
telligent judgment  on  the  biU  Itself. 

This  Is  not  good.  It  is  never  good  to 
have  that  condition  existing  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  expressed 
the  same  regret  to  me.  Veterans'  pen- 
sions Is  somewhat  of  a  technical  subject 
on  which  there  is  a  vast  volume  of  infor- 
mation and  evidence.  At  least  the  sub- 
stance of  that  information  and  evidence, 
resulting  from  experience  in  the  past  as 
well  as  anticipated  future,  should  be  con- 
cretely and  clearly  in  our  hands  before 
we  vote.     It  was  not. 

Having  practiced  the  profession  of  law 
for  many  years  in  my  home  city  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  I  feel  that  being  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  sitting  on  a  committee 
to  discuss  and  deL>ate  important  bills  is 
similar  to  being  a  member  of  a  jury  in  a 
civil  case.  And  one  of  the  simplest  and 
yet  universal  rules  to  be  answered  as  a 
juryman  is  that  you  must  have  no  fre- 
conceived  notions  about  the  case  and 
must  at  all  times  keep  an  open  mind  and 
hear  the  evidence  adduced  for  or  against. 
This,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  mind  which 
I  try  to  habitually  carry  with  me  to  the 
floor  of  Congress  as  I  listen  to  the  debates 
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•nd  fts  I  make  my  dcdsioiift.  But.  tn 
this  c&se  there  was  an  alBOit  utter  lack 
oi  deartr  gaihered  and  wmmUkaA  facta 
•nd  erideDce  to  hcU*  us  ntfw  a  decirtou. 
The  Racon  shows  that  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  both  Repobllcam  and  Dem- 
ocrata^fnnklT  stated  ther  v«re  much 
HHifwril  It  to  no  vonder.  when  a  Mil 
iHS  m  mil  aBairsIs  and  eoosklcrattao 

fciiimlm  it  to  the  floor.    Take  the  sute- 
men*  r.f  the  distln^ulrtwd  gentieiwim. 
If r  Batks,  R«put>i}c.\a.  Of  IfaMacfevBitts. 
who.  I  beUere.  has  fire  ▼elaans  in  his 
fBunediate  faoifly.  wheaete  he  pleaded  In 
the  Bovse  to  send  back  the  bill  to  the 
▼etersns*  Oominittee  for  further  study. 
He  frankly  stated  he  was  confused,  and 
other  MeoAers  on  the  nupuMrin  side 
of  the  aisle  agreed  with  the  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  Democratle  skJe  of  the  aisle 
that  they  were  all  confused.    I  was  con- 
fuse, too.  f«r  I  fooDd  II  praeUcaDy  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  fiMts.    That  is  true 
beemise  the  facts  were  not  present  in 
avaflable  form  on  the  floor  o<  the  Boose. 
For  instance,  the  Raooa  will  thorn  that, 
when  one  of  our  dhilnt  niched  eoUea?ues 
Mked  a  member  of  Uk  Veterans'  Com- 
■dttee  a  spedfle  qeoMoiL  the  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee  made  s  definite 
answer  thereto.    Then  the  Member  ask- 
tog  the  question  frankly  told  the  Veter- 
ans' Committee  member  that  he  was 
wrone:  that  hte  answer  was  not  founded 
on  fact.    This  to  not  good.    The  member 
of  the  Veterans' Coooilltoo  WM  e^dcntly 
IB  error  when  the  fact  Is  Itet  he  should 
not  nave  been  in  error  when  he  was  un- 
dertaking to  rtre  the  Bouse  accurate  in- 
formation.  This  Is  one  umstratlon  of  the 
■ort  of  confuflkm  and  c<mtroTfTsy  that 
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when  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Van  ZAXvr,  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  prawnttd  and  argued  for  hit 
amfndmeni  tiial  a  Tetcraa  dlsabl^Kl  to 
the  extent  of  T5  percent  shoiaM  get  $75  a 
month,  and  the  veteran  100  percent  dis- 
abled .shoiM fift  $100  a  month.  Mr  Batis 
of  Ma-^^vachuMdi  fpacileally  called  at- 
tenumi  to  the  obsloos  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent law  provided  that  any  man  arriving 
at  the  aga  of  Oi  and  who  Is  at  least  10 
percent  iMsililid  Is  entitled  to  $13  a 
month  If  he  Is  maMe  to  follow  substan- 
tial emploTment  for  gain  Mar  did  any 
■Mmter  of  the  Veterans'  Ooonamge  dte- 
arith  Mr.  Batss.  Republican,  from 
It  was  frankly  admitted 
UMt  It  was  evident  that  the  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Conunittee  either  did  not 
kn<>w  what  the  present  law  was  or  over- 
k>ilci-d  givtag  the  Members  of  the  Hou.<« 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  as  to  what 
th?  present  law  provided.  In  either 
event,  it  caused  MMUaaal  ogotaloa  and 
uncertainty. 

All  around  as  was  f—ftislnn.  lack  of 
IniormAUon.  and  no  oppOTOHrt^  to 
pTH^itly  get  information.  Under  such 
mshealthy  and  unnecessary  leglslatlva 
ooodltlons.  It  is  sulctde.  so  far  as  the  b«t 
taOwggtr  of  the  vetorans  are  concsmod. 
to  rarii  or  crowd  tttraaUi  this  lU-consld- 
ared.  iU -prepared  prgptoid  MIL 

Several  Membeta,  aopecially  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  yils  great  House,  have 
made  claim  that  the  opponents  of  this 
Mil  are  opposed  to  tt  because  they  want 


to  ifgcad  oat  tie  program  of  social  se- 
curity. I  desin  to  frankly  state  that  I 
consider  it  a  co  npliment  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  exUsaskn  of  social  security.  This 
does  not  mean  1  am  opposed  to  veterans' 
pension  leglslat  on.  for  I  am  not.  I  am 
strongly  in  f avo  of  It.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  th  e  platform  of  the  Demo- 
n  lade  at  the  Democratic 
>hiladelphia.  July  12-14. 


cnUlc  Party 
OoBveiuon  at 


IMS.  had  the  fqllowinc  provision  in  it: 

of  the  aoctal-MCTl- 
under  Democratic 
hi'**""*'  proMction 
or  old  age.  dlaabOlty. 
We  believe  tbat  tbia  pro> 
ibooM  tadlute  IncrMaes  tn  old-age  and 
■arftvon'  incurmiice  boaMAts  by  at  least  50 
aad  rad  ictton  at  the  eligibility  age 
M  to  00  year*:  extension  at 
'  and  unampioyment  in- 
to aO  workers  not  now  eovered:  In- 
of  eamlnzB  on  account 
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enactment  of  a  natkmal 
for  expanded  medical  ra- 
search.  medical  education,  and  hoepltais  and 
cilnica. 

We  wUl  eontiliue  our  efforts  to  aid   the 
handicapped    persona    to 
bacome  self-supdortlaK. 
Wt  wUl  eoBtgnw  our  efforts  to  expand 

Uie  healtli  of   the 
and  reduce  Juvenile  de- 
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iBff  any  mat 
facts  and  laf < 
of  beinf  thus 
I  feel  sure  we 


ttie   purposes  of  the  Mental 
favor  such  approprlaUoas 
neceitery  to  make  it  effective. 


of  my  colleagues  on  the 
of  the  aiale  are  now 
Menriters  on  the  Demo- 
the  aisle  are  too  social- 
comes  to  social  security. 
to  ttie  fact  that  the  Re- 
Convention  at  Phlladcl- 
1948.  enacted  a  plat- 
was  provided: 
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tae  vigorous  exlstenoe  ot 
tcooaaxj.  we  urge  extension 
0  d-«ge  and  survivors'  Insur- 
an  d  Increase  of  the  tieneflu  to 
«vcl;  strengthening  of  Fed- 
rtaitgnarl  to  provide  more 
tacllitlea.  to  improve  meth- 
for  the  mentally  ill,  to  ad- 
aad  diild  health,  and  gan- 
bsalthy  America. 


How.  then,  cm  Democrats  in  this  leg- 
islative body  t  r  justly  criticized  by  Re- 
publicans in  tto  s  legislative  body  for  em- 
phasizing in  let  islation  the  national  plat- 
form of  the  pc  itlcal  party  as  a  member 
of  which  they  Jlnd  themselves  elected  to 
this  BoQge? 

Under  our  ^tem  of  legislative  pro- 
cedures wheret  nder  we  rely  upon  major 


tions  to  bring 


study    thoroughly    and 

n   before   it   comes 

ouse  for  consideration. 

r  way  provided  whereby 

rshlp  of  this  House  can 

islate.     We  simply  must 

h  and  furnished  by  the 

lative  committee  report - 

bill  the  fullest  available 

In  the  absence 

In  our  legislation. 

should  return  the  bill  to 


the  Veterans*  Committee  with  Imtruc- 


back  to  the  House  a  bill 


■upported  by  n  ore  than  16  minutes'  con- 
sideration of  ihe  committee  and  with 


direct  evidence  relating  to  Its  provi- 
sions and  with  ample  proof  to  support  its 
recommendations. 

Why  should  a  Member  of  Congress  be 
criticized  for  having  an  inquiring  mind? 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  facts,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  are  not.  Let  us  then 
have  the  facts  appertaining  to  this  im- 
portant major  legiiiatioa.  The  past  his- 
tory, the  present  needs,  and  the  futiire 
history  and  needs  of  the  veterans  of  our 
Nation  demand  that  any  present  legisla- 
tion enacted  should  be  most  thoroughly 
considered.  Anjrthing  less  than  that  will 
be  a  disservice  to  the  veterans'  cause. 

Nor  are  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  na- 
tional legislative  service,  complimentary 
of  this  bill,  nor  do  they  feel  it  is  adequate. 
They  recognize  that  amendments  must 
be  made  Yes.  they  even  recommend  a 
substitute  or  a  compromise  bill.  To  illus- 
trate, on  Fetinmry  26.  1949,  I  received 
from  the  natkmal  legislative  service  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  Washington,  D.  C,  a  let- 
ter which  stated,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  only  advantage  of  the  Rankin  bill  over 
the  present  law  wtilch  grants  nonservlce  con- 
nected peaslnBa  to  World  War  I  and  II  veter- 
ans is  that  the  Rankin  bill  would  pension  a 
group  of  veterans  who  reach  the  age  of  65 
and  who  cannot  now  qualify  for  pensions  be- 
cause of  good  physical  condition  or  substan- 
tial Income.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  proposed  a  bUl  Identlfled  as  H.  B.  2612.  by 
Mr.  Ranxut.  and  H.  R.  2379.  by  Mr.  Vaiv 
Zandt.  which  was  a  compromise  between  the 
most  expensive  bill  which  had  been  intro- 
duced. H.  R.  1693.  on  which  hearings  were 
held,  and  the  Rankin  biU.  H.  R.  3681.  which 
has  been  reported  favorably. 

This  great,  patriotic  organization  of 
veterans  who  have  served  our  beloved 
Nation  with  distinction,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  all  other  patriotic  units  of 
veterans,  one  and  all.  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  this  present  proposal.  But 
the  debate  to  date  clearly  shows  that 
there  Is  no  concert  of  agreement  or 
opinion  on  the  effect  of  many  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments. 

The  bill,  as  already  amended  in  one 
Instance,  would,  in  my  judgment,  entirely 
disrupt  the  theory  of  the  proposals  with 
which  our  dlstlngtitehed  colleague.  Mr. 
Van  Z«ndt.  has  concerned  himself  as 
being  approved  by  the  VFW.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  a  bill  of  substance  and  con- 
tent, approved  by  due  consideration  of 
this  great  organization  along  with  others. 

I  have  not  been  and  am  not  now  op- 
posed to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
special  consideration  of  pensions  for  the 
disabled  and  incapacitated  and  aged  de- 
fenders of  our  beloved  Nation,  for  I  feel 
that  the  veterans  of  our  wars  are  special 
citizens,  for  they  have  risked  their  lives 
for  our  safety  and  security.  Thousands 
and  thou.'^ands  of  them  are  crippled  and 
maimed  for  life  as  a  result  of  their  de- 
fense of  our  seciulty.  There  is  no  othe'r 
comparable  group  In  our  Nation,  for 
then  Is  no  other  service  In  our  Nation 
comparable  to  serving  in  its  defense.  In 
time  of  war  that  might  mean  death,  so 
I  would  say  it  is  almost  on  a  par  with 
actual  giving  of  life,  for  it  is  the  willing- 
to  give  life.    Thank  Ood  not  more 
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have  been  called  upon  to  actually  give 
life. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  this  bill  is 
recommitted  to  the  Veterans'  Committee. 
I  am  satisfied  the  Veterans'  Committee 
could  come  back  to  this  floor  with  an 
adequately  considered  bill  which  will 
have  the  resp)ect  and  thorough  approval 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  Let  it 
be  so.  And  I  feel  that  the  expressed 
interest  of  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Veterans  Committee  in  the  vet- 
erans' welfare,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee  will  call  upon 
them  to  forthwith  diligently  and  thor- 
oughly study  and  settle  their  differences 
and  compromise  the  same  and  bring  back 
to  the  floor  a  bill  which,  if  not  accepted 
in  its  entirety,  can  be  intelligently 
amended  without  the  destructive  confu- 
sion and  contradiction  which  has  been 
manifestly  present  throughout  this  de- 
bate. 

The  fact  that  almost  100  percent  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  veterans 
in  their  own  right  express  opinion  that 
this  bill  should  go  back  to  the  Veterans' 
Committee  for  further  study  is,  in  itself, 
to  me  pretty  clear  evidence  that  this 
bill,  as  already  amended,  is  not  a  bill 
which  Ls  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans 
themselves.  What  better  proof  could  we 
have  of  this  being  the  case  than  that 
these  colleague  veterans  of  ours  take  this 
frank  position  and  ask  that  it  go  back 
to  the  Veterans'  Committee  for  further 
study  and  report  back  to  the  House. 

Veterans*  pensions  are  not  dead  if  this 
bill  goes  back  to  the  Veterans'  Committee 
for  revision  and  return.  It  is  not  true 
that  all  of  us  who  vote  to  recommit  to 
return  to  the  committee  this  bill  are  op- 
posed to  veterans'  pensions  or  want  to 
kill  the  bill.  I  am  for  the  principle  of 
veterans*  pensions  on  the  principle  wtiich 
I  have  heretofore  declared,  and  I  am  not 
for  the  bill  being  killed,  and  I  believe 
most  of  my  colleagues  feel  as  I  do. 

In  support  of  this  bill.  I  have  received 
two  telegrams  from  posts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  the  Eighteenth  District. 
But  that  is  all  the  communications  from 
any  American  Legion  post.  From  several 
individual  members  of  VFW.  I  have  re- 
ceived written  communication,  of  which 
the  following  portions  will  be  illustrative 
of  the  total  content,  to  wit: 

Congressman  Dorut.  my  hope  Is  that  you 
will  advocate  an  amendment  to  the  Rankin 
bill  which  will  include  the  idea  of  need  as  a 
basis  of  eligibility.  •  •  •  So  many  vet- 
erans take  the  position  that  because  they 
spent  more  than  90  days  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, that  our  country  owes  them  a  living.  I 
am  against  any  plan  that  gives  a  veteran  a 
pension  carte  blanche  without  any  showing 
of  need;  however,  on  the  other  hand,  oux 
hospitalised  and  disabled  veterans  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  an  increase  In  the  amounts 
they  are  now  receiving,  particularly  those 
veterans  that  are  totally  disabled,  and  I  take 
the  position  that  our  country  does  owe  a 
living  to  veterans  who  are  totally  disabled  or 
nearly  so. 

And  then  another: 

I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  people  in 
many  walks  of  Ufe  in  the  past  few  weeks  In 
regard  to  the  Rankin  pension  bill,  and  they 
are  in  acccrd.  In  the  majority,  that  the 
Rankin  bill  must  come  to  the  floor  and  pass 
even  if  not  tn  Its  present  form.  We  i 
at  veterans'  groups  are  not  entto^ 


with  the  bill  In  its  present  form,  but  be 
aastired  that  we,  too.  feel  that  if  the  bill  la 
brought  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  amend- 
ments beneficial  will  be  Injected  In  the  bill 
of  the  type  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  every- 
one. 

I  received  no  telegraph  or  written  com- 
mimication  from  any  post  of  the  VFW 
from  the  Eighteenth  District,  asking  me 
to  vote  for  the  Rankin  bill.  But  I  did 
receive  written  communication  from  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  veterans  of 
VFW  from  which  above  quotation  was 
made. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unfortunate 
fact  has  been  and  is  that  this  House,  in 
its  manifest  confusion  and  contradiction, 
is  not  having  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
any  compromise  or  bipartisan  approach 
to  this  important  problem.  On  account 
of  the  uncertainties,  contradictions,  and 
confusion  surrounding  this  legislation, 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  any  compromise  bill  which  has  al- 
ready had  the  approval  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Le- 
gion and  other  veterans'  groups.  The 
bill  now  pending  before  us  from  Ran- 
kin's committee  has  already  been  so  bad- 
ly mangled  and  damaged  by  amend- 
ments that,  in  the  event  of  its  passage, 
it  could  not  help  but  be  destructive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  veterans  themselves 
and  of  their  families  and  dependents.  I. 
therefore,  ask  that  the  bill  go  back  to 
the  Veterans'  Committee  and  that,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  a  bill  come  from 
that  committee  which  has  been  ade- 
quately and  fully  considered;  and  that 
with  such  different  bill  there  come  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  the  fullest  possible 
factual  and  evidentiary  information  and 
content  so  that  we  of  this  House  may 
know  what  we  are  voting  upon.  Nothing 
less  than  this  will  be,  in  my  judgment, 
determinative  of  supporting  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  special  pension  consid- 
eration for  the  aged  and  incapacitated 
defenders  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

I  take  pleasure  in  including  in  my  re- 
marks a  splendid  letter,  dated  March  21. 
1SK9.  from  Oroar  B.  Ketchum,  director 
of  the  national  legislative  service  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  which  great  and  unselfish  patri- 
otic organization  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  during  this  debate: 

Vktzsans  or  FtMtncN  Wass 

or  THX  Untted  Statks. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  21, 1949. 

To  AU  Members  of  the  Homae  of  RejuresenU- 
tires: 

DcAK  Concus&mxn:  On  Tuesday,  March 
23,  according  to  announced  plans,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  under  a  privileged  rule,  will  bring 
up  for  consideration  a  bill  identified  as  H.  R. 
2681.  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Rankin 
pension  bin.  The  bill,  yxaOgx  the  rule.  wHl 
be  subject  to  amendments.  The  real  Issue 
before  the  House  will  be  whether  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  a  modest  pension  for  aged 
and  Incapacitated  war  veterans  shall  be  con- 
tinued or  whether  that  traditional  policy 
than  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  tmccrtaln 
bencAU  under  aoeial  security. 

Tlw  undersigned,  as  legislative  spokesman 
for  the  Veterans  at  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  respectfully  urges  you  to  sup- 
port the  traditional  policy  of  a  modest  pen- 
sion for  aged  and  incapacitated  war  veterans 
rathn  than  leaving  them  in  an  uncertain 


position  under  social  security.  If  you  dont 
like  the  Rankin  pension  bill  please  remem- 
ber that  it  can  be  amended. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  not  in 
complete  accord  with  H.  R.  2081  In  Its  pres- 
ent fCMTO.  We  strongly  advocate  a  continua- 
tion of  our  Nation's  traditional  pension 
policy,  but  we  have  proposed  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  pension  bill  which  we  believe 
will  reserve  the  benefits  to  those  veterans 
who  are  desperately  in  need  of  assistance 
from  their  Oove^iment.  The  proposed 
amendments  would  gear  the  pension  pro- 
gram to  age  and  Incapacity,  based  on  needs. 
The  cost,  while  initially  more,  would  be  con- 
siderably less  over  the  years. 

We  are  advised  that  Representatives  Wai.- 
TSB  B.  HUBca,  of  Ohio,  and  Jamzs  E.  Va» 
Zavdt,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  bipartisan 
approach,  will  offer  amendments  to  the  pen- 
sion bill  which  are  in  accord  with  VFW 
recommendatons.  In  effect,  these  amend- 
ments would  liberalize  pensions  now  payable 
under  existing  laws  to  non-servloe-connect«d 
disabled  war  veterans  and  certain  widows. 
Consequently,  the  bill  would  not  be  a  radical 
departure  from  present  pension  laws.  Your 
careful  attention  and  favorable  considera- 
ticoi  of  these  amendments  are  invited. 

Whether  you  agree  with  these  amend- 
ments or  not.  may  we  count  on  you  to  sup- 
port the  traditional  policy  of  special  pension 
consideration  for  the  aged  and  incapacitated 
defenders  of  our  Nation? 
Respectfully  yours. 

OUJlM.  B.  KxTCHtTM, 

Director.  National  Legislative  Service, 


Not  a  Vote  Afaiast  the  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AaaoMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
doubt  there  will  be  some  who  wUl  ask 
me  why  I  voted  today  to  recommit  the 
veterans'  pension  biU  known  as  the  Ran- 
kin bill.  My  reason  for  this  vote  today 
was  the  same  as  when  I  voted  to  recom- 
mit it  on  March  22.  Twice  this  week  I 
have  voted  to  recommit  this  tell  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  the  full 
and  adequate  consideration  which  such 
a  bill  needs  and  merits  and  which  I  think 
this  bill  has  not  had,  in  view  of  commit- 
tee dissension  on  it. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  bill  once  recom- 
mitted is  sometimes  not  brought  forth 
in  an  improved  form,  it  is  not  necessari- 
ly ended  by  an  afBrmative  vote  to  recom- 
mit. My  vote  on  these  two  roll  calls  is 
not  a  vote  against  veteran.s'  pensions,  but 
it  is  a  vote  toward  improvement  of  legis- 
lation favorable  to  veterans.  It  is  en- 
tirely up  to  the  committee  if  a  reoMn- 
mltted  bill  is  killed.  The  purpose  of 
recommitting  a  bill  is  that  more  careful 
analysis  of  it  may  be  made,  and  neces- 
sary and  desirable  amendments  or 
changes  made.  Such  amending  or 
changing,  involving  as  it  does  careful 
consideration  of  the  significance  of  each 
change,  cannot  properly  be  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  as  we  all  know. 

I  have  been  distressed  that  the  Rankin 
bill,  H.  R.  2681,  was  brought  to  the  floor 
under  such  extraordinary  circumstances. 
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and.  ftccordlnc  to  comments  we  hare 
beard  here  on  the  floor,  without  what 
■ome  committee  meznbers  and  others 
have  apparently  felt  were  proper  and 
adequate  hearings  and  due  con&idera- 
tton.  However.  I  did  not  want  this  bill 
killed,  as  my  vote  of  March  22.  or  roll 
call  No  41.  plainly  Indicates.  On  roll  call 
No.  41.  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
Inc  clause  and  thus  kill  the  bill.  I  voted 
-no." 

The  bUl  has  been  before  us  2  days 
since  that  other  vote  to  recommit  {ailed. 
and  we  have  struKiKled  to  improve  It, 
Howerer.  the  bill  was  terribly  confused 
and  muddled  at  the  cl<;se  of  the  session 
yesterday.  »ith  contradictory  amend- 
ments  even  having  been  adopted,  and  It 
seemed  to  me  thAt  we  were  not  goixig  to 
succeed  in  writing  a  good  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Hence,  the  only  thing  to 
do  in  order  to  save  the  bill  was  to  re- 
commit it  with  the  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee can  hold  adequate  hearings  on 
this  momentous  meas\ire  and  bring  us 
a  bill  that  we  can  support  in  full  conn- 
dence  that  it  Is  what  Is  fair  and  Just  for 
the  veterans  and  for  the  entire  country. 


Uwirtnitj  of  Melboorve  Coaferi  Doctor 
of  Laws  Defree  on  Myron  Melvin 
Cowca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    KXW    TOCX 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
ways a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
note  the  recognition  of  excellent  serrlces 
of  American  ofBclal5.  especially  those  In 
foreign  service.  It  W3ls.  therefore,  par- 
ticularly pleasing  for  roe  to  note  that  a 
distinguished  American  and  New  Yorker 
who  has  b^^^-n  serving  his  country  for  a 
relatlTely  short  time  as  our  Ambassador 
to  Australia  has  been  recognized  by  that 
country.  The  University  of  Melbourne 
recently  conferred  upon  Myron  Melvln 
Cowen.  of  New  York,  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  It  Is  my  informa- 
tion that  it  is  but  the  seventy-seventh 
honorary  degre<»  conferred  by  the  uni- 
versity since  1861  and  the  first  conferred 
upon  an  American  citizen.  Mr.  Cowen 
wUl  shortly  a.«sume  his  post  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Philippines  where  he  will 
in  the  opinio  1  of  those  who  know  him 
continue  to  render  invaluable  service  to 
our  country 

The  citation  of  the  honorary  degree  Is 
M  follows: 

THs  TmimnxTT  ov  inn  Kunwi 

Mr.  Ch«noelor.  Um  higlMBt  distinction 
whtch  tt  Is  tn  Um  powvr  of  tlila  univeruty 
to  bestow  opon  tboa*  whom  it  drairvs  to 
Is  tbm  dagrw  ot  doctor  of  kiwi  eon- 
Mi  «nrk». 

Both  in  hia  peraos  and  tn  his  gAm  Mr. 
Oummk  ainpiy  fulQiU  th«  ametmuj  r«quir«- 
menU.  He  u  (Uitlx^tililMd  M  both  ^*f*'<^^ 
and  lawyer  During  bit  ali-too-brltf  aUf 
ta  Auvtralta  be  has  by  bte  parttciilar  personal 


tton,  though 
i\en  to  help 
honor   him 


peoples  that 
trlbutkm  to 
and.  through 


efforts  forwaided  folflllment  of  negotiations 
between  the  ^uatrallan  and  hla  own  Oovern- 
menu  wliicb  jwUl  shortly  neult  In  the  bring- 
ing Into  opeimtion  of  ihm  provMOBi  of  the 
PulbrU^t  Adt  as  affecthsg  AnrtriUa  This 
will  t>e  an  isportant  event  both  in  the  his- 
Australian  universities  and  In  the 
history  of  th  t  relationship  Iwtween  oia:  two 
oountriee.  V  'e  think  it  very  fitting  that  Mr. 
Oowcn  ahoiijil  be  honored  tn  this  connee- 
we  wish  he  could  have  stayed 
in  working  out  the  detaU.  We 
{  lIso  in  his  capacity  of  repre- 
sentative in  i  Australia  of  the  Nation  to  which 
owe  so  g]  eat  a  debt  of  gratitude.  What 
we  did  togei  her  in  war  we  must  continue 
to  do  in  pe«<  e.  for  it  la  only  by  creating  and 
presenrln?  laiderstandlitg  between  our  two 
we  can  make  oxir  fullest  con- 
Um  future  of  the  Pacific  area 
that,  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Chanc^lor,  I  present  to  you  for  admis- 
sion to  the  «  efree  of  doctor  of  laws  honoris 
causa.  MyroK  Melvln  Cowen. 


Pabfic  HonsiBf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Ht)N.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBSASICA 

IN  THE  HtoUSE  OF  RKPRESENT ATI  VES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  MUX  £R  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRD.  I  include  an  editorial  appear- 
ing In  the  kelth  County  News.  Ogallala. 
Nebr..  on  March  17.  1949.  Much  has 
been  said  In  favor  of  the  reentry  of  the 
Federal  Govemment  into  the  business  of 
construct  in  ?  homes.  Too  little  has  been 
said  about  he  extravagant  costs  of  pub- 
lic housing  and  in  defense  of  those  who 
must  bear  1  he  burden.    The  case  for  the 


taxpayer  Ls 
editorial: 


CAN'r  ArroKD  malt  as  trucH 


dolars 


The^ 


hi  ve 


o  iier 


•BIKlCh 


No  mattei 
comparative^ 
tt*^nefini1 
home.    The; 
building  at 
not  or  mlgl^ 
ments. 
standards 
can't  airord 

Th 
ing  form  of 
called  upon 
homes  for 
and  eaelM 
will  tiave 
projects, 
the  taxpayef^ 
fit  from  It 
homes  for 
homes  for 

It  is  true, 
need  iiomes 
and  dollars, 
produced  by 
That  Is  etiU 
msjorlty. 

But  when 
with  taxpay^ 
ent  story 
dollar    ham^ 
planning 

Publlc- 
•mment  cu 
spend  117 
aud  fifty  r 
the  next  3*j 


,00  3 


well  stated  in  the  following 


how  much  they  might  want  it, 
few  famUies  have  ten  or  fifteen 
with  which  to  buUd  a  new 
t  even  attempt  to  finance 
txiae  figxiree.  knowing  they  can- 
not be  able  to  make  the  pay- 
are  good  citizens  and  by  all 
good  incomes,  but  they  Just 
kt. 

families,  under  our  fast-chang- 

government,  however,  are  being 

ly  the  force  of  law  to  help  flinauce 

famUies.    Tliey  pay  Income 

so  tiw  Federal  Ouvemment 

money  for  public-housing 

of  this  money  is  returned  to 

and  they  get  no  personal  bene- 

They  can't  afford  to  build  new 

themselves,  but  must  help  tniUd 

o  hers. 

;eneral]y  speaking,  that  we  dont 

I  osting  from  tan  to  fUtaen  thous- 

The  avwage  sales  price  of  homes 

private  Industry  is  about  $8,000. 

too  much  money  for  the  vast 

the  Oovemment  builds  homes 

money  or  credit,  it's  a  dlffer- 

:  rv«n  ten   and   fifteen   thousand 

Bubtitandard    in   IMeral 


r-tr 


housing  odictals  in  the  Federal  Oov- 

ntly  are  aaking  for  the  right  to 

000.000  to  eonstrost  a  million 

h4u5and  public  howtng  imlta  in 

yeara. 


The  coat,  a  little  figuring  shows,  bi  well  tn 
axceas  of  116.000  per  housing  imit  and  that 
do«i  not  todude  Um  cost  of  land,  or  the 
archltactural  and  other  fees. 

And  people  who  can't  afford  homes  costing 
half  as  much  are  expected  to  help  pay  the 
bUL 


Tke  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  WAssACHUsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVE8 

Thursday,  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  communication: 

Mabch  22.   1040. 
Tbomas  J.  Laite, 
Office  Building. 

Waahinfton.  D.  C. 

DBAS  CoNGSEsaMAN  Lakc:  The  Greater 
Lawrence  Joint  Board.  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  CIO,  earnestly  requests  your  sup- 
port of  H.  R.  3190  which  would  Improve  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  As  you  know,  a 
major  provision  of  this  measure,  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  national  wage  mini- 
mum of  75  cents  an  hour  for  those  indus- 
tries engaged  In  interstate  commerce. 

Our  organization,  representing  14.000  tex- 
tile workers  in  the  area,  feels  very  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  H.  R.  3190.  We  solicit  your 
outright  support  of  H.  R.  3190  and  look  for 
you  to  oppose  any  weakening  amendments 
that  may  be  oSirad.  We  tielieve  that  pmssage 
of  this  measare  oould  go  far  toward  ending 
some  of  the  problems  which  industry  in  the 
North,  particularly  the  woolen  and  worsted 
industry,  is  facing. 

Any  veteran  textile  worker  in  this  vicinity 
can  recall  the  exodus  of  once-thriving  indus- 
tries from  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  to  the 
South  where  for  one  reason  or  another  their 
prospects  seemed  brighter.  Today,  happily 
for  this  vicinity,  there  is  not  as  great  an  in- 
ducement fear  industries  to  forsake  these 
pMuts.  A  far  greater  degree  of  unionization 
in  the  South  lias  narrowed  to  within  a  few 
cents  wliat  was  formerly  a  wide  differential 
in  the  wages  paid  on  either  side  of  the  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line.  We  contend  that  the 
most  Imminent  threat  to  the  woolen  and 
worsted  Industry  in  this  vicinity  does  not 
come  from  foreign  imparts  but  from  the  com- 
petition of  materials  produced  in  the  low- 
wage  areas  of  our  own  great  Nation.  In 
many  sections  of  the  South  a  40-cent  mini- 
mum Is  still  the  prevailing  wage  for  textile 
workers.  These  blights  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic picture  must  tie  removed  and  raising 
the  minimum  to  75  cents  an  hour  will  go 
far  toward  this  end. 

Our  contract  with  woolen  and  worsted 
plants  hereabouts  call  for  a  minimum  of 
fl.OS  an  hour.  That  standard,  set  through 
years  of  patient  negotiations,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  deteriorate  because  another  sec- 
tion of  the  country  refused  to  come  face  to 
face  with  the  facta  of  economic  life.  That 
standard  was  evolved  through  the  sincere 
application  on  both  sides  to  the  principles 
of  collective  bargaining.  In  areas  where 
no  such  standards  exist,  there  is  a  moral 
obligation  for  all  of  us  to  create  them  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  people,  for  our 
Industries  and  for  the  future  economic  bet- 
terment of  the  entire  country. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  now  on  the 
books  was  passed  in  1938.  By  any  preaent- 
day  criteria  It  is  as  obsolete  as  an  automobile 
oS  10S8  vintage.  The  present  standard  of 
40  cents  an  hour,  effective  sines  1040,  Is 
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totally  unrealistic  as  a  safegturd  against  un- 
fair competition  from  low- wage  areas.  That 
minimum  is  likewise  completely  inadequate 
In  the  light  of  the  unquestioned  rise  In  liv- 
ing costs. 

Ihe  Textile  Workers  Union  ot  America, 
CIO.  in  the  Greater  Lawrence  area  can  con- 
ceive no  more  concrete  manner  in  which  you 
can  help  preserve  our  present  standards  and 
elevate  those  of  millions  of  others  than  by 
your  complete  support  of  H.  R.  31&0. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ASTHTTK  W.  BaOWN. 

Director,  Greater   LavcTence   Area. 


Labor  Unions  in  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  recent  tendency 
of  certain  labor-union  officials  to  draw 
American  labor  unions  into  the  Interna- 
tional picture,  there  is  printed  herewith 
an  article  from  the  March  26.  1949.  issue 
of  Labor,  the  official  publication  of  15  rec- 
ognized standard  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions: 

Labob  Gaoup  Tells  What  Lm  Is  Ltm  n* 
Red  Pabaoiss — Norwxgians  Fihd  Strikts 
Akz  Bammco  and  TSADc-UinoNs  Ha\-c  no 
FtESsoM — Wages  Shockihglt  Low — WrvEs 
Must  Wokx  To  Make  Ends  IiCeet,  Clothes 
Shabby,  BAeat  Is  LuxmiT 

A  graphic  picture  of  what  working  and 
living  conditions  are  like  in  Soviet  Russia  is 
contained  in  a  document  received  this  weelE 
by  the  RaUway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 

It's  a  copy  of  a  report  which  a  delegation 
from  the  Norwegian  Federation  of  Lalsor 
made  after  completing  a  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Nco^egians  went  there  at  tbtt 
invitation  of  Russian  trade-union  leaders; 
they  were  wined  and  dined,  but  that  didn't 
swtfve  them  from  presenting  the  facts  as 
ttiey  saw  them. 

Labtv  recently  carried  a  few  liigh  lights  of 
the  delegation's  findings.  These  were  made 
available  by  another  Norwegian  labor  group, 
which  visited  this  country  to  get  a  first-hand 
view  of  how  workers  fare  under  American 
democracy. 

However,  the  full  report  of  the  delegation 
that  went  to  Russia  carries  many  more  il- 
luminating details. 

SPEED-UP   STSTEU.    NO   STBIICBS 

For  example,  the  report  discloses  that  the 
trade-union  movement  of  Russia  is  largely 
an  ai^sendage  of  the  government  and  has 
none  of  the  freedom  which  labor  organisa- 
tions enjoy  in  democratic  lands. 

A  typical  collective  agreement  between  a 
uiuon  factory  committee  and  works  manage- 
ment, the  report  explains,  prescribes  th* 
duties  of  the  wage  earner  to  perform  as  much 
or  more  than  required  under  the  plan  of 
production;  in  other  words,  to  turn  out  what 
the  government  agent  demands. 

The  Bitsstan  unions  cannot  engage  in  wage 
disputes,  tlie  report  stresses.  That  is,  they 
can't  r'Tike  for  tugher  pay.  since  the  entire 
wage  basis  is  prepared  by  the  economic  plan- 
ning of  the  government.  Wages  are  all  set  on 
a  piecework  basis  and  this  produces  tremen- 
dous variations  in  earnings. 

Having  no  power  to  strike,  the  trade- 
unions  and  their  funds  are  concentrated  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  social,  sanitary,  and 
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cultural  activities,  the  report  reveals.    Beal 
collective  bargaining  is  nonexistent. 

HABSH  Livnve  btandakdb 
"It  is  clear  the  general  average  wage   is 
only  sufficient  for   purchasing  the  absolute 
necessities  for  the  maintenance  of  life,"  Um 
report  adds. 

"The  ordinary  family  can  hardly  live  on 
the  wage  earnings  of  the  husband  alone,  and 
women  are  driven  into  occupational  life  to  an 
extent  imknown  In  Norway.  They  can  be 
seen  in  large  groups  engaged  in  street  and 
construction  work,  as  heavy  workers  on 
building  sites,  as  dock  iiands.  and  in  the 
factcries.'* 

Rents  are  low  but  "the  shortage  of  housing 
is  frightful,  and  therefore  the  majority  of 
the  population  can  draw  no  great  advantage 
from  low^  rents." 

FEW   EAT   MEAT 

For  food,  most  workers  must  subelst  on 
bread,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  since  "the 
prices  of  meat,  meat  products,  butter,  cheese, 
fish,  canned  foods,  etc.,  are  so  high  compared 
to  wages  that  only  the  very  few  can  include 
such  goods  in  their  dally  nutrition."  Also, 
the  workers  are  "badly  clothed  and  their 
footwear,  generally  speaking,  is  poor." 

Though  Norwegian  standards  are  austere, 
because  of  damage  and  disruption  caused  by 
the  war,  nonetheless  the  delegation  concludes 
that  "If  the  Norwegian  living  standards  is  put 
at  100,  the  Russian  cannot  be  put  at  higher 
than  about  60." 

A  final  point  stressed  by  the  delegation  is 
the  presence  of  masses  of  soldiers  and  police. 
"In  the  large  towns,"  the  report  declares, 
"they  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  and  In  large 
numbers,  at  public  buildings,  on  squares  and 
streets,  in  museums,  at  every  subway  sta- 
tion, at  the  railway  stations  and  even  at 
football  matches." 


Science  and  tbc  SpirU  af  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  David 
Lllienthal,  Chairman.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  which  was  delivered  re- 
cently at  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem. 
Pa.; 

acmtCS   AMD   THE   SraUT   OP    MAM 

We  meet  today  upon  a  camptis  famous  the 
world  over  for  the  men  Lehigh  has  trained, 
far  the  additions  to  knowledge  Lehigh  has 
made  and  has  nourished.  Wherever  science 
and  engineering  are  known  and  respected. 
Lehigh  and  her  teachers  and  gradtiates  are 
known  and  are  respected. 

Science  and  teclmology  were  once  matters 
that  concerned  only  those  with  special  tech- 
nical knowledge;  today  they  are  frcmt-page 
newB.  affecting  men's  daily  lives  and  dally 
decisions.  Whether  mUlions  of  human  be- 
ings shall  go  hungry  or  be  fed.  shall  suffer 
itlsfasr  or  enjoy  good  health,  be  condemned 
to  drudgery  or  uae  mactilnes  to  relieve  their 
toll — more  and  more  such  human  ffuestlons 
are  determined  by  modem  technology.  Even 
more  than  this:  technology  and  the  machine 
have  become  central  flgtirea  in  the  perilous 
struggle  to  safeguard  the  free  spirit  of  man 
and  to  establish  a  peace  that  is  a  true  peace. 

This  was  made  plain  by  the  President  in 
his  Inaugural  address  a  fortnight  or  so  ago. 


an  address  directed  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
world. 

•'We  must,"  the  President  declared,  "em- 
bark on  a  bold  new  program  for  making  tbe 
benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  In- 
dustrial progresB  available  for  the  improve- 
ment and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 
•  •  •  More  than  half  the  people  of  the 
world  are  living  in  conditions  approaching 
misery.  •  •  •  por  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory humanity  possesses  the  knowledge  and 
the  skUl  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  these 
people."  He  continued.  'Tlie  United  States 
is  preeminent  among  the  nations  in  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  and  scientific  tech- 
niques. I  believe  that  we  should  make  avail- 
able to  peace-loving  peoples  the  benefiu  of 
our  store  of  technical  knowledge  in  order  to 
help  them  realise  their  aspirations  for  a  bet- 
ter life."  Such  a  program  as  this  can 
greatly  increase  the  indusuui  activity  in 
other  nations  and  can  raise  subetantially 
their  standards  of  living.  "Democracy 
alone,"  the  President  said,  in  a  challenge  to 
other  systems  of  ttie  left  and  right  basically 
in  conflict  with  our  own.  "can  supply  the 
vltatlElng  force  to  overcome  the  ancient 
enemies — hunger,  misery,  and  despair." 

Thus  did  the  American  people  once  mor^ 
assert  and  strengthen  their  historic  role  of 
maintaining  the  offensive  in  the  ceaseless 
contest  for  men's  minds  and  loyalties,  with 
the  most  potent  weapon  ever  devised,  e 
weapon  that  makes  the  atomic  bomb  seem  a 
firecracker  by  comparison ;  an  idea.  Tiuit 
idea  is  this:  that  technology  applied  for 
human  welfare  can  bring  not  only  material 
well-being  but  can  also  nourish  the  tree 
spirit  of  man. 

The  towering  place  of  the  nuichine.  of  sci- 
ence and  the  technical  skills  that  create  the 
machine,  are  among  the  dominant  facts  of 
the  turbtilent  times  in  which  we  live.  The 
President  s  new  bold  program,  the  activities 
in  our  atomic  laboratories,  the  new  advances 
in  medicine,  in  the  production  of  food  by 
scientific  methods,  in  the  design  of  new 
scientific  weapons  of  vast  destructiveness — 
these  and  many  other  instances  can  be  uted 
of  the  predominant  position  of  science  and 
engineering  today.  And  from  such  facts  the 
great  issue  of  our  lifetime  emerges.  It  is  an 
issue  with  which  you  and  I  and  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  be  at  gripe,  day  in  and 
day  out,  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.     It  is  tills: 

Are  machines  and  science  to  be  tised  to 
degrade  man  and  destroy  him.  or  are  they  to 
be  used  to  augment  tlie  dignity  and  nobUlty 
of  humankind?  How  can  men  use  science 
and  the  machine  to  furttier  the  well-lDelng 
of  all  men  and  the  flowering  of  the  human 
spirit? 

From  this  issue  no  one  who  lives  today  can 
escape.  It  reaches  Into  the  lives  of  everyone 
of  us,  old  and  yotmg.  rich  and  poor,  you  wtio 
graduate  today  and  you  who  are  fresiimen. 
It  concerns  the  housewife,  the  librarian,  tlie 
chemist:  it  must  be  faced  by  the  clergyman, 
the  professor,  and  the  pbysician  no  less  than 
by  the  busines&man  and  public  official.  For 
tills  is  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in— the  world 
of  tlie  maclilne — and  this  is  th«  struggle  of 
our  time. 

Standing  always  at  the  elbow  of  each  dele- 
gate at  the  United  Nations  Sectirlty  Council 
meetings,  always  present  at  the  conference 
tables  of  this  troubled  world  is  this  same 
Issue:  how  Is  technology  to  be  used?  Cross 
the  seas  and  tlie  stiadow  of  thte  question 
iuis  preceded  you — to  the  valley  of  China  s 
Yangtze  River,  to  the  rising  factories  of  Bom- 
bay, to  the  oil  fields  of  Iran,  tlie  tractor- 
powered  wheat  farms  of  the  Ukraine.  Geog- 
raphy and  language  differ,  but  the  question 
and  the  struggle  are  everywiiere  in  essence 
the  sante. 

lien  ask  themselves:  Is  our  advancing 
technology  good?  Is  the  evemaore  impor- 
tant machine  good?    Or  are  tlMy  evil? 

To  some  people  modem  technology  is 
plainly  evil.    To  them  tiie  more  gadpsU  the 
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ttor*  onp>l«t> bl«  li  lift.  Tbm  toon  thln«s 
«•  produce,  the  fMt«r  w  cam  trmTel.  th* 
more  complex  tht  machines  w«  invent  the 
nearer — they  asaert — we  move  to  the  edge 
of  a  bottnmleaa  ptt  They  a&k:  "la  not  scien- 
tlftc  warfare  the  Ineritable  fruit  of  technol- 
ocyT  Are  not  eircrn>ore  dcraatatlng  atomic 
bocnba  tlie  ultimate  proof  that  OMidam  ap- 
plied aclence  la  a  curae.  an  tUHBtUfated 
bUght?"  Kren  gTMt  figures  art  htu4  U> 
tay:  "Let  ua  oettt  ItMtUnc  mart  ot  tbt 
world,  let  Ktentlsts  declare  a  moratorium  In 
their  ceawleti  prying  Into  Nature  s  ■ecreta.'* 
They  are  taoatiaiek  for  that  almpler  life,  be- 
fore the  day*  wtken  man  produced  ao  much 
and  knew  ao  much.  They  vant  to  flee.  But 
where  and  how?  They  cannot  My.  They  cry 
out  against  actenre  and  tht  machine  and  call 
them  evU:  but  their  voAeea  are  the  voices  of 
despair  and  defeat. 

There  are  other*  of  our  contemporaries 
who  have  an  almost  opfxislte  view  of  the 
machine.  You  will  (Lnd  them  all  over  the 
world.  What  they  aay  la  exuberant  and  un- 
critical. "Of  course  technology  la  good." 
they  say.  "foe  It  produces  more  and  mo'e 
things:  and  lant  production  the  answer  to 
everything?"  Tbey  are  tisually  skeptical  of 
Ood.  but  they  openly  worship  the  machine. 

'*Of  course  the  machine  la  good."  they  aay. 
"When  aasembly  lines  cut  costs,  when  pro- 
diictlon  ciiTves  are  upward  or  when  5-year 
plana  are  fulfllled — those  are  the  Important 
things:  let's  not  agonize  over  the  effect  of 
the  machine  on  the  freedom  of  men." 

Technology,  they  seem  to  say.  Is  good  as  an 
•nd  In  ItaeU.  If  the  spirit  o(  man  balks.  If 
the  yearning  to  be  human  Inertaaat  eoat  at 
production  or  requires  coerdoa  wall,  man 
must  be  redestirned  to  fit  the  aaaembly  line. 
not  the  assembly  line  revised  for  man.  The 
•upcrtechnologiAts  at  the  world  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  recreate  man  In  the  image  of  the 
machine. 

I  venture  to  say  that  neither  of  theat 
Ttews — of  the  defeatist  or  the  technolator — 
will  appeal  to  most  Americans. 

The  machine  and  technology  are  neither 
good  nor  evil  in  themselves.  They  are  good 
only  when  man  vm«s  them  for  good.  They  art 
tvll  only  If  he  puu  them  to  evil  purpoaes. 

The  machine  can.  at  course,  be  so  used  aa 
to  defn^-ade  and  enslave  man.  It  can  be  used 
to  exhaust  the  land  and  with  It  the  htunan 
dignity  of  those  who  lire  on  the  land;  It  can 
potaoo  the  air:  foal  the  streams,  devastate 
the  forests,  and  thereby  doom  men  and 
women  and  children  to  the  spiritual  deg- 
radation of  great  poverty.  But  It  can  also 
open  wider — and  It  has  so  opened — the  doors 
of  human  oppartunity;  It  can  nourish  the 
spirit  of  men.  Technology  can  be  used  to 
eliminate  ftlth  and  ooBSHtlon  and  disease; 
to  strengthen  the  soil;  to  conserve  the  for- 
seta:  to  hunxanlxe  man's  environment. 

The  machine  can  be  so  used  as  to  make 
men  free  as  they  have  never  been  free  be- 
fore. 

We  have  a  ehc^oe — that  It  seems  to  me  Is 
the  shining  and  hopeful  fact.  If  we  are  wise 
enough.  If  we  follow  our  democratic  pre- 
cepts, we  can  control  and  direct  technology 
and  the  machine  and  make  them  serve  for 
good. 

I  believe  In  the  great  potentialities  for 
^Mll-belng  ot  the  machine  and  technology; 
and  though  they  do  hold  a  real  threat  ot 
enslavement  and  frtistratlOB  for  the  hunxsn 
spirit,  I  believe  thoss  daagsrt  can  be  averted. 
1  believe  that  through  the  methods  of  de- 
mocracy the  world  ot  technology  holds  out 
the  !(reatest  opportunity  In  all  hUtory  for 
the  development  o€  tba  Individual,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  talaata.  aaplratlons.  and  will- 
Ingnass  to  shouldw  tha  latpoaalbtlitiea  of  a 
freeman  I  believe  mtB  MB  make  them- 
selves free  Men  can  gtetwl  taehnology  so 
that  It  can  carry  mankind  toward  the  ful- 
flUment  of  the  grecitest  prnnitss  for  human 
Ufa  and  ttia  human  spirit  In  all  history. 


But  this  restilt  Is  by  no  means  Inevitable. 
It  Is  equally  nosslble  that  technology  may 
yield  a  harvest  (of  bitter  fruit. 

More  huge  cyiclotrons  and  nuclear  research 
reactors  are  najt  enough.  More  fine  labora- 
tories more  extensive  projects  In  physical 
and  social  research  are  not  enough.  More 
use  of  techn<)logy.  more  factories,  more 
gadgets.  whethi>r  In  this  country  or  In  the 
undeveloped  reitches  of  Africa  and  Asia  and 
South  America  Is  not  enough.  Those  who 
encourage  a  otntrary  belief  are  playing  a 
dangerous  game  or  are  quite  blind  to  the 
realities. 

I  say  to  you  t  tiat  unless  the  applications  of 
research  and  t  chnology  are  conscioualy  re- 
lated to  a  cent]  al  purpose  of  human  welfare, 
unlesi  technolc  gy  Is  defined  and  directed  by 
those  who  bell  sve  In  people  and  In  demo- 
cratic and  ethl  ral  ends  and  means,  it  could 
be  that  the  m<re  research  money  we  spend 
the  further  wt  miss  the  mark.  It  Is  like 
driving  la  an  automobile  that  is  going  In  the 
wrong  direction;  the  faster  and  faster  you 
drive  the  fartl^er  away  from  your  destina- 
tion you  will  b4 . 

The  guiding  <  f  technical  activity  Is  safe,  in 
terms  of  the  hitman  q)lrlt.  only  when  It  Is 
In  the  hands  of  those.  In  private  business 
and  In  public  si  lencles.  who  have  faith  in  the 
individual  hur  lan  being.  It  Is  only  safe 
when  It  is  carri  ed  on  by  methods  that  are  In 
ftirtherance  of  that  faith,  and  methods  that 
Instire  account  ibUlty  to  the  people  for  the 
restilu. 

This  Is  not  rlways  the  case  with  modern 
technology.  There  are  times  when  these 
matters  are  coitrolled  by  men  who  lack  a 
faith  In  peopU.  People,  to  them,  are  only 
a  market.  Thry  are  a  market  to  whom  to 
sell  new  gadget »;  a  labor  market  with  which 
to  make  the  gadgets;  a  political  market  to 
be  cajoled  and  organized  and  voted  and  co- 
erced. Technical  development  under  such 
direction  will  n  ot  further  freedom  or  will  do 
so  only  by  accfc  lent,  by  sheer  coincidence. 

Ws  know  w  lat  amazing  things  applied 
research  can  do  to  Increase  the  destructive 
powers  of  arml<  s  and  navies  and  air  forces — 
our  own.  or  a  p<  itentlal  enemy's.  But  we  still 
must  ask:  What  can  technology  do  to  nour- 
ish and  strengt  »en  the  human  spirit?  What 
can  technology  lo  to  safeguard  and  strength- 
en men's  freed<  m? 

That  modern  man  can  completely  change 
his  environment  Is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation. Perl  taps  as  widely  known  an  Il- 
lustration In  other  parts  of  the  world  is  af- 
forded by  the  d  svelopment  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

In  a  single  decade  the  face  of  a  region 
larger  than  K£  gland  was  subsUntUlIy  al- 
tered, a  region  comprising  parts  of  seven 
Southern  Statei.  The  great  Tennsasse  River 
has  been  change  d :  more  than  a  score  of  huge 
dams  make  It  do  what  men  tell  It  to  do. 
The  farming  hnd  Is  changed — millions  of 
acres — and  the  Forests  and  woodlands.  New 
factories,  large  und  small,  barges  on  the  new 
river  channel,  aj  id  yards  building  ships;  fields 
once  dead  and  hideous  with  gullies  now 
fruitful  and  grfen  to  the  sun.  secure  with 
pastures  and  t|ieadows;  electric  pumps  In 
farm  yards:  new  local  and  regional  libraries; 
State  parks  anl  county  health  facilities — 
thess  and  many  other  changes  make  It  a  new 
valley  today.  1  he  Job  of  development  Is  not 
done,  of  course— such  a  task  never  Is — but 
It  Is  well  on  the  way.  It  Is  one  more  demon- 
stration that  ijiodern  technical  tools  and 
managerial  skills  can  control  nature  and 
change  the  physical  setting  of  our  llfs  In 
almost  any  wiriy  ws  choose — there  la  the 
point — In  whattfver  way  we  as  a  people 
choose.  I 

Thetw  change^  In  that  valley — these  physi- 
cal changes — stfike  the  eye.  They  are  tm- 
mutakable  evidence  of  what  can  be  dons. 
Equally  Impresilvt  are  the  evidences  of  In- 
creased production  at  farm  and  factory,  of 


rising  individual  Income  among  people  who 
have  suffered  under  shockingly  sparse  In- 
comes. But  most  Important  of  all  the 
changes  Is  the  change  In  the  spirit  of  the 
valley's  people.  One  of  Alabama's  younger 
leaders  described  It  In  these  words:  "We  can 
write  of  great  dams  •  •  •  of  the  build- 
ing of  home-grown  Industry  and  of  elec- 
tricity at  last  coming  to  the  farms  of  thou- 
sands of  farm  people  In  the  valley.  Yet,  the 
significant  advances  have  been  made  In  the 
thinking  of  a  people.  They  are  no  longer 
afraid.  They  have  caught  the  vision  of  their 
own  powers.  They  can  stand  now  and  talk 
out  In  meeting."     And  they  do. 

The  real  significance  to  many  observers  of 
what  has  taken  place  In  the  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  Is  this:  This  American  experiment 
has  fortified  confidence  that  men  need  not  be 
chained  to  the  wheel  of  technology.  If  their 
purpose  Is  firm  and  clear,  and  If  they  Insist 
upon  ways  and  means  to  make  that  purposd 
effective,  man  can  use  the  machine  In  the 
Interest  of  human  welfare  and  the  human 
spirit. 

A  great  many  men  and  women  from  for- 
eign countries  have  come  to  study  the  TV  A. 
They  have  come  from  more  than  50  coun- 
tries, and  in  particular  from  the  technically 
undeveloped  regions  of  the  world,  and  from 
areas  In  which  unsparing  and  unwise  exploi- 
tation threatens  their  natural  resources  with 
utter  exhaustion.  These  visitors  have  not 
only  seen  new  life  come  to  a  dying  soil;  they 
have  also  seen  how  a  new  hope  and  faith 
return  to  people  living  on  that  soil,  have 
seen  men's  pride  and  their  human  dignity 
strengthened  as  their  soil  was  strengthened. 
They  have  not  only  seen  the  once  wasted  en- 
ergies of  a  great  river  turned  into  electricity 
but  they  have  also  seen  the  way  that  elec- 
tricity has  put  an  end  to  degrading  drudgery 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  homes.  They  have 
seen  businessmen,  farmers,  laborers — all 
kinds  of  men  and  women — joining  together 
to  apply  the  lessons  of  science  and  technology 
to  the  building  of  their  region,  and  In  the 
very  act  of  joining  together  for  that  common 
purpose  have  seen  many  of  them  become  bet- 
ter neighbors,  kinder  and  more  generous  and 
more  cooperative  human  beings. 

These  hundreds  of  foreign  visitors  see  with 
particular  clarity  that  the  new  Tennessee 
Valley  speaks  In  a  tongue  that  Is  universal 
among  men.  a  language  of  things  close  to  the 
everyday  lives  of  people:  Soil,  forests,  fac- 
tories, minerals,  rivers.  No  English  Inter- 
preter Is  needed  when  a  Chinese  or  a  Hindu 
or  a  Peruvian  sees  these  products  of  a  work- 
ing technology,  sees  a  series  of  working  dams. 
or  a  hillside  pasture  brought  back  to  life  by 
phosphate  and  lime  and  an  understanding  of 
soils.  For  It  Is  not  really  Pontana  Dam  on 
a  North  Carolina  stream  or  a  farm  In  Ken- 
tucky that  he  sees,  but  a  river,  a  valley,  a 
farm  In  China  or  India  or  Peru. 

Because  It  la  an  Illustration  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  I  have  pointed  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  as  one  bit  of  American  evidence  that 
It  can  be  done,  that  men  can  use  science  and 
technology  In  the  Interest  of  the  human 
spirit.  It  does  not  make  the  demonstration 
less  relevant  that  only  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  that  valley,  that  the  people  of  the 
valley  realize  what  a  long,  long  r-ay  there  la 
yet  to  travel.  And  It  should  Furely  not  be 
necessary  to  utter  the  warning  that  no  one 
should  regard  the  TVA,  or  any  other  one 
effort  In  this  direction  as  a  single  way  out. 
The  paths  are  many,  and  TVA  Is  but  one  of 
the  many  moving  toward  the  same  goal. 

We  have  a  choice.  We  can  chooas  dellber- 
ately  and  consciously  whether  the  machine  or 
man  comes  first.  But  that  choice  will  not 
be  aaanisad  on  a  slngls  oecsalon,  surrounded 
by  apaetads  and  drama.  We  wiu  move  from 
decision  to  decision,  from  Issue  to  issue,  and 
as  I  ssld  to  you  at  the  outset,  you  and  I  and 
all  of  us  will  be  In  the  midst  of  this  struggia 
for  the  rest  of  our  days. 
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We  cannot  master  the  machine  In  the  in- 
terest cf  the  human  spirit  unless  we  have  a 
faith  in  people.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
everything.  The  rock  upon  which  all  these 
efforts  rest  must  be  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
in  human  beings,  which  U  a  faith  in  the 
supreme  worth  of  life.  The  machine  can 
only  add  to  the  dignity  anc  Integrity  of  hu- 
man existence  if  It  Is  deliberately  tised  in 
furtherance  of  such  faith  in  people.  It  Is 
the  purpose  for  which  the  machine  Is  used. 
and  particularly  the  methods  pursued  in 
carrying  out  that  purpose  that  determine 
whether  technology  is  likely  to  further  hu- 
man well-being  or  to  rhreaten  it. 

Let  me  restate:  We  do  have  a  choice.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  Is  clear  that  science  in  the 
hands  of  those  seeking  arbitrary  power  over 
men  can  make  us  slaves — well-fed  perhaps, 
but  more  pathetic  for  thut  fact.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  plain  that  men  can  use  technology 
and  the  machine  to  further  human  freedom 
and  the  development  of  human  personality. 

How  the  nu^hlne  shall  be  used  wlli  be  de- 
termined by  choices  made  by  the  people.  But 
those  choices  are  genuine  ctolces  only  If  the 
people  make  them  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  alternatives 
that  are  open  to  them.  The  means  whereby 
the  people  make  their  decisions  depends'  upon 
a  sacred  and  inviolable  process — the  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge. 

One  such  recent  choice  was  the  decision 
of  the  American  people,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  in  favor  of  civilian  as  distin- 
guished from  military  direction  of  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  development  of  atomic 
energy.  After  months  of  hearings  and  ex- 
tended public  discussion,  Congrem  decided 
that  although  atomic  energy  is  of  central 
Importance  to  the  national  defense.  It  also 
holds  such  broad  Implications  for  our  health, 
agricultiu'e.  industry,  education — in  short, 
our  whole  way  of  life — that  it  must  be  fitted 
into  the  democratic  scheme  of  civilian  self- 
government. 

That  was  an  Important  decision.  But 
many  other  questions  concerning  atomic  en- 
ergy are  before  this  country  today,  and  many 
more  will  arise  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

These  questions  concern  every  last  one 
of  tis.  They  Include  such  questions  as  these: 
What  kind  of  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  do 
we  now  require,  in  the  light  of  these  new 
discoveries?  What  are  safe  and  what  are 
unsafe  methods  of  International  control  of 
atomic  energy  to  prevent  its  use  as  a  surprise 
weapon?  How  extensively  should  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  medical  research  In  this 
field,  and  similarly  research  in  nutrition  and 
In  Increasing  the  production  of  food  by  novel 
methods  opened  up  by  these  new  develop- 
ments? What  should  be  the  place  of  private 
corporations  In  this  brand-new  technology, 
an  Industry  that,  unlike  anything  the  world 
has  ever  seen  before,  was  a  giant  at  birth,  and 
wholly  Government-owned?  How  do  the 
people  see  to  It  that  our  universities  and  re- 
search Institutions  shall  remain  free  of  Gov- 
ernment or  military  control  when  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  such  vast  sums  for  research  and  de- 
velopment be  provided  to  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury?  How  can  the  people  see  to  It 
that  narrow  politics  and  pork  barrel  methods 
are  kept  strictly  out  of  this  huge  scientific. 
Industrial,  and  educational  enterprise?  How 
can  we  maintain  essential  secrecy  without 
drying  up  the  very  well-springs  of  scientific 
and  technical  advance,  which  flourishes  not 
in  secrecy  but  In  opeimess  and  free  disctu- 
slon? 

The  questions  are  manifold.  The  answoa, 
the  decisions,  will  affect  directly  the  future 
well-being  of  the  145.000,000  stockboldars 
in  this  atomic  enterprise,  that  is  the  pso|^ 
of  the  United  SUtes.  They  wlU  Indeed  affect 
every  hiunan  being  on  the  globe. 

Those  decisions  to  l>e  genuine  democratic 
sns  require  facts  in  the  hands  of  the 
le.     Indeed  facta  and  the  dtmaadMiilon 


of  knowledge  are  the  very  foundation  of  self- 
government,  are  the  very  foundation  of  any 
effort  to  direct  technology  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  the  free  spirit  of  man. 

Becatise  of  Its  military  aspects  and  the 
present  unhappy  International  situation.  It 
Is  not  possible  to  make  the  whole  atomic 
energy  field  subject  to  public  scrutiny.  But 
as  we  on  the  Commission  have  studied  the 
matter,  we  have  found  that  mtich  of  what  Is 
going  on  in  this  strange  new  enterprise  can 
with  safety  be  publicly  reported  and  publicly 
discussed.  One  such  report  was  issued  last 
Monday.  More  reports,  ranging  from  an 
atomic  primer  to  an  atomic  weapons'  effects 
handbook,  are  In  preparation. 

Wide  dissemination  of  facts  and  broad 
public  discussion  In  this  field  must  continue 
and  must  increase.  For  unless  the  people 
have  the  essential  facts  about  atomic  energy 
they  cannot  act  wisely  nor  can  they  act 
democratically. 

It  is  well  that  we  recall  otir  basic  tenet: 
That  this  democracy  of  oiu-s  is  founded  upon 
a  faith  in  the  Judgment  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  It  is  founded  upon  a  belief  that  when 
the  people  are  informed — honestly  and  clear- 
ly informed — their  conscience  and  their  com- 
mon sense  can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  us 
safely  through  any  crisis.  The  direction  of 
applied  science  and  the  machine  by  the  Judg- 
ment and  conscience  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
requires  that  we  be  an  informed  people. 

Faith  in  the  people  must  have  as  its  corol- 
laries faith  in  the  facts,  faith  in  the  power  of 
knowledge,  faith' in  the  free  flow  of  Ideas,  and 
hence  faith  in  education  and  the  processes 
of  education.  These  are  the  very  pUlars  of 
our  free  society. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  NFW  TOaK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  script  of 
a  radio  broadcast  delivered  by  Chester 
Huntley,  CBS  commentator.  In  Los 
Angeles  on  March  3.  1949: 

anmATEcic  bombino 

Good  afternoon.  This  is  Chet  Himtley 
with  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  day's  news. 

This  may  be  the  point  where  some  beau- 
tiful friendships  terminate,  but  with  that 
calculated  risk  there's  something  In  the  neves 
that  almost  cries  out  for  analysis — for  a 
backing  off  to  look  at  the  situation  in  Its 
proper  context.  This  reporter  has  some 
splendid  friends  In  the  Air  Force,  but  there 
are  some  strong  and  impelling  reasons  why 
the  Nation  cannot  go  along  with  them,  as 
yet.  in  their  claims  of  what  the  Air  Force 
can  do. 

Yesterday,  the  Air  Force  turned  In  a  per- 
formance that  captured  the  headlines  of  the 
Nation,  the  applause  of  a  good  share  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Imaginations  of  most  of  us. 
He  would  be  a  complete  die-hard  who  would 
attempt  to  take  anything  away  from  the  Air 
Force  or  the  personnel  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  planning  or  execution  of  that 
round-the-world,  tonstop  flight  of  the  B--50 
bomber.  It  was  a  great  performance.  It 
dasti  Mus  the  applause  of  the  Nation. 

However.  It  does  not  deserve  the  slightest 
tendency  on  the  psrt  of  the  people  or  the 
Congress  to  issue  the  Air  Force  a  blank  check 
or  to  accept  the  dangerous  and  fallacious 
Idea  that  air  power  alone  can  give  this  Nation 


the  military  security  It  wants  and  which  It 
deserves  to  have. 

When  the  crew  of  the  Lucky  Lady  climbed 
out  of  the  plane  yesterday  morning,  Secre- 
tary for  Air  SjTnlngton  made  a  sober  enough 
statement.  He  said  this  proves  that  otit 
medium  bombers  (notice  that  the  B-50  is 
now  a  medium  bomber)  has  an  International 
reach  and  striking  power.  But  you  may 
have  wondered  If  the  statement  of  Gen. 
Curtis  Leraay.  Chief  of  Strategic  Air  Forces, 
was  either  wise  or  of  temperature  becoming 
one  with  such  responsibility.  Re  said  the 
flight  proves  that  we  can  carry  an  atomic 
bomb  to  any  place  in  the  world  that  needs 
bombing. 

There's  a  general  talking  about  dropping 
the  atomic  bomb  again.  This  question  comes 
up:  Just  what  reputable  atomic  scientist  has 
told  General  Lemay  that  we  can  drop  atomic 
bombs  with  such  gay  and  reckless  abandon 
without  signing  our  own  death  warrants? 
Does  anyone  know,  for  certain,  whether  or 
net  there's  a  saturation  point  for  atomic 
bombs — a  point  beyond  which  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  planet  becomes  lethally  charged 
with  radioactive  elements? 

And  then  General  Lemay  made  a  great 
to-do  about  how  this  round-the-world  flight 
had  been  kept  secret — how  the  newsmen 
hadnt  found  out  about  it.  Well,  that's 
a  smaU  thing.  But  someone  might  remind 
the  general  that  during  the  war  newsmen 
were  taken  Into  the  confidence  of  scores  of 
generals,  admirals,  and  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
that  self-censorship  worked  with  only  one 
notable  exception.  That  was  when  the 
Chicago  Tribune  broke  a  story  that  might 
have  tipped  off  the  Japanese  that  we  had 
broken  their  secret  code.  And.  furthermore. 
It's  dUBcult  to  understand  why  the  general 
should  taimt  the  newsmen  to  that  degree, 
because  many  of  the  newsmen  arc  the 
stanchest  and  most  tisefvU  allies  the  Air 
Force  has. 

It  may  be  redundant  to  remind  you  that 
a  deadly  and  extremely  Important  contest 
is  going  on  now  between  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy,  in  particular.  The  Army  is  mors 
or  less  on  the  sidelines.  There  Is  a  certain 
amount  of  blame  to  be  laid  at  the  doorstep 
of  each  for  an  unwillingness  to  compromise 
and  for  allowing  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
to  creep  over  into  the  atmosphere  of  down- 
right enmity. 

That's  the  chief  reason  General  Eisenhower 
has  been  called  back  to  active  duty — to  act 
as  a  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  attempt  to  resolve  the  dispute,  which  has 
to  do  mainly  with  strategic  bconbing. 

I  am  here  oversimplifying  It,  to  be  stirs, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  It  goes  like  this: 

The  Air  Force  Is  demanding  that  it  do  all 
strategic  bombing.  Strategic  bombing,  you 
understand,  is  that  kind  which  strikes  at  the 
enemy's  hinterland,  at  his  factories,  trans- 
port, industries,  and  cities.  The  other  kind 
of  bombing  Is  tactical  bombing,  which  Is  em- 
ployed against  enemy  Uoops  and  in  support 
of  our  own  land  or  sea  forces. 

Now  the  Air  Fbrce  is  sayine.  in  effect,  wipe 
out  the  Navy  with  the  exception  of  destroyers 
few  convoy  duty,  the  submarines,  and  a  lew 
other  vessels  «nd  we  11  take  care  of  everything 
else.  The  Air  Force  quite  glibly  says,  in  effect. 
we  can  deliver  bombs  anywhere  the  Navy 
i-^n  deliver  them,  we  can  do  it  cheaper  and 
with  better  results  because  we  have  special- 
ized in  long-range  st.'-ategic  bombing. 

Now  the  Navy  does  not  say.  in  return,  we 
want  all  the  strategic  bombing.  But  the 
Navy  does  say  that  the  Air  Force  can't  prove 
its  claims  about  delivering  bombs  anywhere, 
better,  and  cheaper.  The  Navy  questions  the 
wisdom  of  putting  all  our  egjrs  in  one  tasket. 
lest  in  the  stress  and  crucial  test  of  battle 
that  basket  proves  to  have  a  false  bottom. 

For  example,  just  before  the  war.  tbe  Army 
Air  Force  decided  that  the  llqutd-«oot«<l  In- 
line engine  was  the  only  thing.     It  decided 
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to  virtually  )unJt  the  radial,  alr-cooied  en- 
gine. But  tb«  NaTT  stayed  with  the  radial 
engine;  spent  much  of  iu  precious  appro- 
priations on  reaearcb  and  development  of  the 
radial  povcr  plant.  Well,  It's  Interesting  to 
note  tbat  the  engines  vhlch  drove  the  Lucky 
Lady  around  the  world  In  a  nonstop  flight 
were  radial,  air-cooled  engines.  The  Navy 
Mica,  where  would  the  B-aS's  and  B-50's  be 
today  U  It  hadn't  been  for  the  continued  de- 
valofment  of  the  rsdul  engine. 

I  hare  before  mo  an  Item  from  Dnlted 
Prwa.  This  Is  the  lead:  "American-based 
heavy  and  medium  bombers  could  roam  the 
globe  at  will  in  a  war  without  much  fear 
of  fighter  Interception  or  antiaircraft  guns. 
Tlw  toadershtp  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
It  posltlTe  on  this  point  today,  following 
the  dramatic  flight  of  the  B-50  bomber,  etc." 

So  like  that,  with  a  magic  wsve  of  the 
wand  somewhere  In  Washington,  all  enemy 
Intercepter  strength,  all  enemy  Jet  fighters 
are  swept  from  the  sitles  to  graciously  make 
way  for  our  medium  and  heavy  bombers. 
True,  the  Jet  Intercepter  may  lose  much  of 
Its  efficiency  at  the  40,000-foot  level,  but  will 
it  continue  to  do  so.  And  can  the  Air  Force 
prove  that  Its  bombing  efficiency  Is  what  It 
should  be  at  40.000  feet. 

On  January  23.  Marshall  Andrews,  a  re- 
liable reporter,  had  a  byUne  story  In  the 
Washington  Poet  Andrews  says  the  Air 
Force  has  let  It  be  known  that  It  plans 
to  use  lu  funds  U>  build  up  a  strategic  air 
forot  at  the  expense  of  other  elements  of 
air  power,  which  It's  specifically  ordered  to 
maintain.  He  says  the  Air  Force  Is  dou- 
bling the  number  of  B-36  bomber  groups 
while  cutting  back  fighters,  troop-carriers, 
medium  bom  tiers,  reconnaissance  snd  serrlea 
units;  and  he  adds  that  the  Air  Force  has 
taJcen  this  decuion  arbitrarily  and  with- 
out regard  for  the  needs  of  the  other  serv- 
ices or  for  national  security  as  a  whole. 
Andrews  says  this  may  well  be  a  stubborn  in- 
sistence on  going  ahead  with  lu  own  private 
concepts  of  warfare  and  be  damned  to  every- 
one else. 

Apparently  the  Air  Force  strategy  is  to 
come  to  Congress  at  a  later  date  and  say, 
*Xook,  Mr.  congressman,  we  went  ahead  snd 
spent  all  the  money  you  gave  us  for  B'30's 
and  now  we've  got  to  have  some  fighter 
eraft     So  how  about  It?" 

Andrews  says  thst  if  the  Air  Force  is  ar- 
bitrarily Junking  tactical  combat,  reconnats- 
aance.  and  transport  aircraft  then  the  Sec- 
retary of  E>efenae  should  promptly  hand  those 
elements  over  to  the  Army  and  divorce  them 
from  the  Air  Force. 

Now  there's  nothing  in  the  book  or  tlM 
manual  or  anywhere  elae  by  which  the  n«ad 
for  tactical  aircraft,  troop  carriers,  and  recon- 
naiasance  craft  can  be  minimised.  At  the 
close  of  the  war.  when  Army  commanders 
finally  had  oocninand  over  tactical  or  sup- 
porting aircraft,  the  combination  of  ground 
forces  and  tactical  air  was  devastating.  But 
the  Air  Force  Is  calmly  waving  aside  tactical 
air  power  to  concentrate  and  win  its  point 
on  strategic  air  power. 

In  this  last  war.  it  can  by  no  meat\s  be 
proved  that  strategic  bombtng  was  the  per- 
fect choice.  In  Itvee.  reaourcM.  and  time 
strategic  Iximbing  was  costly  to  the  pdat 
where  lU  achievements  can  be  queetio— d. 
Under  -strategic  bombing  German  arma  pro- 
duction rose  until  in  mid-ld44  It  was  mora 
than  three  times  what  it  was  in  1943.  It 
wasn't  until  tactical  bnanhlng  arrivad  oo 
the  Continent  that  Oarmttn  producttoa  be- 
gan declining. 

In  the  Pacific,  troops  went  in  over  th« 
bMK^ea.  supported  by  tactical  Navy  and  ma- 
rine alrpower.  to  taka  ialands  from  which  tbe 
Air  Force  later  opamted  with  strategic 
bombing. 

But  the  Air  Force  says  It  doesn't  need  theaa 
baaes  any  more.  That  it  can  operate  from 
the  continental  United  Stataa  and  stnka  any 
target  in  tha  world.  TeC.  in  four  places 
around  the  world  the  Lucky  Lady  had  to  be 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  Walter  a.  lynch 

jor  Nrw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HODpK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  LYNCHL  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my]  remarks  In  the  Congres- 
8IOHAL  Recoup.  I  Includs  tht  brilliant 
commentary  at  my  friend.  Dr,  Joseph  F. 
Thomlng,  associate  editor  of  the  Amer- 
Icji  and  Woi^d  Affairs,  who  is  known 


throughout  the  American  Republics  for 
his  devoticm  to  truth,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy. Dr.  Thomlng,  in  the  pages  of 
the  national  weekly  America,  was  the 
first  scholar  In  the  United  States  to  make 
a  thorough  analysis  of  Hltlerism;  he  is 
no  less  f  ctlve  now  in  exposing  the  Soviet 
maneuvers  to  use  Spain  in  order  to  cre- 
ate confusion  and  chaos  in  democratic 
ranks.  Fortunately.  Dr.  Thorning's 
splendid  contributions  to  contemporane- 
ous history  are  bearing  rich  fruit.  Not 
only  the  general  public,  but  also  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are 
now  persuaded  that  the  resumption  of 
normal,  friendly,  diplomatic  relations 
with  Madrid  is  in  the  national  interest 
as  well  as  in  keeping  with  the  dictates  of 
honor,  as  wartime  Ambassador  Carlton 
J.  H.  Hayes  has  frequently  emphasized. 
It  was  a  master  stroke  of  diplomacy  that 
led  President  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  to 
designate  Dr.  Hayes  as  the  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  to  Spain.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  intellectual  honesty  and 
courage  of  Prof.  Carlton  Hayes  that  he 
continues  to  exhort  all  loyal  Americans 
to  remember  the  promises  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made,  in  writing,  to  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  State.  The  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Thomlng  follows: 

Those  who  edit  and  write  for  the  Nation 
are  entitled  to  their  opinions  about  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Spain.  Liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
expression,  within  the  framework  of  truth, 
are  precious  American  rights.  Consequently, 
when  Mr.  Robert  Bendiner  voices  his  distress 
that  a  splendid  liberal,  Senator  Jamis  E. 
MtnoAT,  should  exercise  hia  privilege  to  In- 
sert one  of  my  speeches  in  the  CoNoacssioNAL 
Recoro,  he  Is  merely  recording  his  Impres- 
sion of  the  propriety  of  the  Senator's  gracious 
action,    (The  Nation,  March  19,  1949.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bendiner  has  no 
right  to  misrepresent  me,  or  anyone  else. 
Neither  is  he  authorized  to  falsify  the  rec- 
ord. If  he  had  studied  the  speech  in  ques- 
tion, he  would  have  noticed  that,  nowhere, 
did  I  mention  the  name  of  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  State.  My  sole  Interest  in  Spain  Is 
the  welfare  and  the  rights  of  28,000,000  peo- 
ple who.  for  the  most  part,  are  now  working 
together  for  peace  and  unity.  Therefore,  I 
have  been  the  flrst  to  advise  all  true  friends 
of  the  Spanish  people  not  to  personalize  or 
to  personify  the  country,  when,  actually,  all 
the  members  of  the  Cablnent,  Including  For- 
eign Minister  Alberto  Martin  Atajo,  share  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  decisions  taken  in 
Madrid. 

Indeed.  I  don't  believe  In  Identifying  any 
nation  with  a  single  individual,  although 
I  admit  that  It  would  be  refreshing,  occasion- 
ally, to  find  the  editors  of  the  Nation  writing 
about  Tito's  Jugoslavia,  Josef  Stalin's  Soviet 
Union.  Ana  Pauker's  Rumania,  Georgi 
Dlmitroff's  Bulgaria,  Jakob  Bermans  So- 
vletlzed  Poland,  and  Klement  Oottwald's 
Czechoslovakia.  In  that  case,  one  could 
recognize  not  only  Intellectual  honesty,  a  vir- 
tue which  should  rank  high  in  the  Nation's 
hierarchy  of  values,  but  also  a  definite  meas- 
ure of  editorial  consistency. 

Almost  every  word,  suggested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  was  taken  ver- 
batim from  a  communication  of  wartime 
Ambassador  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  late  President  Franltlin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt.  Senator  MnaaAT,  aa  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  President  Roosevelt,  has  th« 
right  to  vindicate  the  latter's  honor. 

Loyalty  to  the  pledged  word  throughout 
the  United  States  is  regarded  as  the  moat 
Important  single  virtue  for  a  man  In  public 
life.    Dr.  Hayes  emphasized  that  principle  In 
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the  letter  which  Senator  Mttuut  recom- 
mended for  careful  study.  The  same  scholar, 
a  most  respected  former  chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
declared  that  both  American  honor  and 
American  Interests  were  at  stake  In  our  at- 
titude of  friendship  toward  the  present 
Spanish  Government.  The  Judgment  of  the 
gentleman  who  holds  the  Seth  Low  chair  of 
history  in  Columbia  University  is  one  that 
millions  of  citizens— Protestants.  Jews,  and 
Catholics — wUl  continue  to  respect.  In  fact, 
he  Is  as  much  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  Mr. 
Robert  Bendiner. 

Inasmuch  as  the  latter.  In  his  article  Notet 
Not  In  the  News,  has  been  a  slovenly  re- 
porter, I  would  like  to  remind  both  him  and 
you  that  there  is  the  commandment:  "Thou 
Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor." 

It  is  demonstrably  untrue  that  virtually 
every  other  non-Catholic  was  hostile  to  the 
Nationalist  movement  In  Spain.  Among  the 
prominent  non-Catholics  who  spoke  and 
wrote  In  favor  of  Rightist  Spain  and  against 
the  Secularists  of  the  Left  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Honorable  J.  Ogden  Hammond,  one- 
time Ambassador  to  Spain. 

The  Honorable  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  former 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  and  one- 
time Governor  General  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Honorable  Irwin  Laughlln,  one-time 
Ambassador  to  Spain. 

Dr.  EUery  Sedgwick,  former  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice,  of  Harvard 
University. 

Mr.  Oault  MacGowan,  of  the  New  York 
Sun. 

The  Honorable  Scott  Litcas,  now  majority 
leader  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  MacParland.  gen- 
eral secretary  emeritus.  Federal  Council  of 
Chturches,  and  many  other  patriotic  dUamam. 
They  were  all  members  of  the  Keep  the  Span- 
ish Embargo  Committee.  Fortunately,  they 
won  the  victory  In  the  United  States  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  by  an  over- 
whelmingly decisive  victory.  18  to  1.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  were  non-Cath- 
olics. Have  the  editors  of  the  Nation,  Mr. 
Robert  Bendiner,  and  some  others  forgotten 
who  the  lone  Senator  was?  The  Individual 
who  could  not  persuade  a  single  one  of  bis 
own  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  his  motion 
is  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  having  been  defeated  for  renomlna- 
tion  in  the  next  elections.  The  name  of  this 
gentleman  may  as  well  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  the  Nation,  It  is  ex- 
Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye. 

At  the  head  of  this  stationery,  you  will  see 
the  name  of  Dr.  PhUlp  Marshall  Brown,  hon- 
orary president  of  the  oldest  peace  society  In 
the  United  States,  professor  emeritus  of  In- 
ternational law  in  Princeton  University. 
During  the  civil  war  as  well  as  in  the  present 
crtata.  Dr.  Brown,  another  dlsttnsulatafed  non- 
Cathcdic  upholder  of  truth  and  rigliteoua- 
ness,  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  thoee  who 
ref  xise  to  be  duped  about  Spain  by  the  Marxist 
sympathizers  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Like 
myself.  Professor  Brown  realizes  that  the  Red 
llMls  now  in  control  of  Poland  are  eager  to 
exploit  the  Iberian  Peninsula  for  the  sake  of 
their  duel  with  our  own  country.  Once 
more.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  wlU  be  treated  to  the  obacene 
spectacle  of  a  Soviet-dominated  PoUsh  dele- 
gate raising  the  question  of  Spanish  rela- 
tions as  a  threat  to  peace.  At  that  time, 
mUlions  of  alert  United  States  citizens, 
Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Catholic,  will  point 
out,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Nation, 
that  It  was  not  Madrid,  but  Moscow,  that 
moved  in  on  Jan  Masaryk  and  Edouard  Benes. 
It  was  not  Spain,  but  the  Soviet  Union  that 
enalaved  10.000.000  more  people,  afUr  a  war 
of  liberation.    It  was  not  Spain  that  Uied  to 


sabotage  the  European  recovery  program,  but 
the  Soviet  gauleiters  In  Prague.  Budapest, 
Sofia,  Bucharest,  Berlin,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna. 
And  the  Nazi-minded  followers  of  Karl  Marx 
In  the  United  States  seem  to  be  determined 
to  do  everything  In  their  power  to  perpetuate 
this  Soviet  system  of  slavery,  against  free- 
dom, against  democracy,  and  against  all 
religion. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLEH 

OF  CALIrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  Include  the  following  on  the 
effect  of  H.  R.  3190  on  the  llsh-canning 
Industry  of  California,  with  paiticular 
application  to  the  port  of  Monterey.  The 
fish-canning  inda«:try  of  California  em- 
ploys about  15,000  people  at  full  produc- 
tion. The  bill  before  the  House  vitally 
affects  the  employment  relations  of  these 
workers.  So  impetuous  was  the  rush  of 
the  hearings  on  H.  R,  3190  and  H.  R.  2033 
that  the  California  Industry  was  refu.sed 
any  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  only 
witness  before  the  committee  who  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  the  business  Interests 
concerned  was  a  representative  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  who  was 
al.so  required  to  cover.  In  the  short  period 
allotted  to  him,  the  whole  field  of  agri- 
cultural processing  as  well  as  fish  proc- 
essing for  the  entire  country. 

Various  elements  of  the  California 
flsh-cannlng  industry  made  specific  re- 
quest for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
This  was  denied.  They  were  accorded 
the  privilege  of  furnishing  a  written 
memorandum  under  a  deadline  which  al- 
lowed the  employers  concerned  exactly 
48  hours  to  prepare  and  tran.smit  from 
California  to  Washington  a  brief  state- 
ment on  the  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  the  existing  exemp- 
tion for  the  taking  and  processing  of 
fish  In  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
there  were  exten.slve  hearings  and  debate 
in  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  original  act.  Further  hearings  on 
the  subject  were  held  by  the  House  com- 
mittee in  1945.  As  a  result,  the  House 
committee  did  not  recommend  a  change. 
Again  extensive  hearings  were  held  in 
1947.  Again  the  House  committee  did 
not  recommend  a  change. 

Over  a  whole  decade  this  House  has 
had  before  it,  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  this 
exemption.  Upon  each  occasion  the  con- 
clusion has  been  reached  that  there 
should  be  an  exemption  from  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  for  fish  processmg. 

It  has  been  widely  proclaimed  that 
the  bill  before  the  House  is  primarily  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Fif- 
teenth National  Conference  on  Labor 
Legislation  held  November  30  to  Decem- 
ber 2. 1948.  A  rteum6  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  conference  has  been  published  as 
Bulletin  No.  104  of  United  SUtes  Depart- 


ment of  Labor.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  wages  and  hours  states  the  toU 
lowing: 

The  conference  also  supports  changes  in 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  bring  its 
benefits  to  many  more  workers,  by  eliminat- 
ing all  minimum-wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions. By  these  changes,  the  minimum- 
wage  and  overtime  requirements  would  ap- 
ply fully  to  many  supervisory  and  profes- 
sional personnel;  to  many  employees  in  retail 
and  service  establishments;  to  farm  em- 
ployees: to  transportation  workers  by  rail, 
highway,  sea,  or  air;  to  fishermen;  to  work- 
ers processing  farm  products  and  fish;  to 
telephone  u-orkers  In  small  telephone  ex- 
changes; and  to  many  other  workers  who 
should  receive  the  beneflu  of  the  act. 

An  examination  of  the  report  shows 
that  the  only  California  representative 
on  this  committee  was  the  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  <APL). 
No  employer  and  no  representative  of 
the  public  in  California  participated  In 
the  work  of  this  committee — page  41. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee were  embodied  in  Resolution  VII 
of  the  conference — page  44.  The  por- 
tions of  this  resolution  relevant  to  the 
fi&b-canning  industry  are  as  follows: 

Whereas  certain  industries  such  as  agricul- 
ture, food  processing,  and  timber  cutting  re- 
quire great  numbers  of  workers  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  tbe  year  and  few,  if  any,  at 
other  times;  and 

Whereas  these  worker*  in  order  to  obtain 
year-round  employment  mtist,  of  necessity. 
move  from  State  to  State  with  the  seasons 
and  tbe  crops;  and 

Whereas  the  worker's  employment  to  Ir- 
regtilar,  his  wages  low.  end  be  receives  no 
unemployment  ctimpensation  or  workmen's 
compensation  or  other  legal  benefits  afforded 
other  types  of  workers;  and 

Whereas  SUte  labor  departments,  in  gen- 
eral, have  not  been  In  a  position  to  take 
responsibility  for  these  workers:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  steps  be  immediately  taken 
by  State  labor  departments  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Lalx)r  to  assume  re- 
Bponelblllty  for  these  neglected  workers 
'A-hoee  labor  is  so  essential  to  our  economy, 
and  that  laws  be  enacted  or  extended  to 
give  to  migrant  agrlculttiral  workers  the 
same  protection  afforded  other  workers.  This 
would  Include  such  laws  as  workmen's  com- 
pensation, child  labor  and  school  attendance, 
wage  and  hour  and  social  security. 

An  examination  of  the  facts  set  forth 
In  the  preamble  of  the  resolution  will 
show  that  the  recitals  are  false  Insofar 
as  they  apply  to  the  fish  and  canning  in- 
dustry of  California. 

The  resolution  states: 

Whereas  these  workers  ,•  •  •  movs 
from  SUte  to  State  with  the' seasons. 

This  is  untrue  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  fish  canneries.  Fish  canneries 
furnish  full-time  emplojrment  to  a  large 
number  of  key  workers  In  season  and 
out;  most  of  the  other  employees  are 
casual  paii^-time  workers  and  virtually 
all  reside  permanently  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

Whereas  the  worker's  employment  is  Ir- 
regular. 

This  Is  true  with  respect  to  a  large 
number  of  workers,  but  the  irregularity 
is  determined  by  the  availability  of  fish 
and  not  by  the  desire  of  the  employer. 
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The  availability  of  fish  cannot  be  regu- 
lated by  congres&ionsU  enactment. 

^KliereM     th«     worker's    •     •     •     va«n 

<arc»   low. 

This  certainly  Is  untrue  by  any  accept- 
able standard.  The  minimum  wage  (or 
tbe  lowest  class  of  unskilled  workers  in 
the  ftm  Fraodsco  area  is  $1.36  an  hour. 
Tbe  minimum  wage  for  the  lowest  class 
of  unskilled  wori:ers  in  the  Monterey 
area  Ls  $1  37.  The  minimum  wage  for 
the  lowest  class  of  un.skilled  workers  In 
southern  California  Is  $1.45  an  hour.  A 
large  group  of  workers  In  the  Monterey 
area  are  those  known  as  cutt«rs.  Many 
of  these  are  paid  on  a  piecework  basis 
and  average  around  $2  an  hour  for  work 
which  can  be  learned  In  le<«  than  two 
days.  The  flsh-canning  industry  \s  one 
of  the  highest-paid  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Wb*reM  •  •  •  he  receives  no  unem- 
ptoyment  compensation  or  workmen's  oom- 
pmaatkm  or  other  legal  benefits  afforded 
ociMr  types  of  workers. 

This  is  false.  Fish-cannery  workers 
receive  unemployment  compensation, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  are  af- 
forded all  the  legal  benefits  applicable 
to  other  types  of  workers. 


Wheraae  State  labor  departments  •  •  • 
have  not  been  in  a  poslUou  to  take  respon- 
sltilllty  for  these  workers. 

This  is  untrue  with  respect  to  fish  can- 
ning in  California.  Fish  canneries  are 
Intimately  regulated  by  State  law.  They 
are  subject  to  constant  safety  inspections 
by  the  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare. 

The  fact  Is.  that  none  of  the  reasons 
advanced  by  the  President*-s  conference 
apply  to  the  flsh-cannmg  Industry  of 
CalifomlA. 

The  objectives  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  would  in  no  wise  be  promoted 
by  the  eliniination  of  the  fish-caiming 
exemption  which  is  found  in  section  13 
<a)  (5*  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  supposed  purpose  of  the  law  was 
primarily  to  discourage  employment  be- 
yond 40  hours  a  week.  Whether  em- 
ployment In  a  given  cannery  Is  less  than 
40  hours  or  more  than  40  hours  in  any 
one  week  would  not  be  in  anywise 
changed  by  statutory  provisions.  It  Is 
altogether  dependent  upon  the  supply  of 
fish  available.  If  the  canners  are  re- 
quired by  statute  to  pay  at  premium  rates 
beyond  40  hours  per  week,  the  only  con- 
sequence would  be  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional money  and  the  upsetting  of  estab- 
lished wage  schedules.  Unfortimately. 
the  sardines  do  not  read  the  law.  The 
luck  of  fishermen  does  not  coincide  with 
theories  of  social  reform. 

P\sh  is  a  highly  perishable  product. 
In  Its  natural  state  It  Is  owned  by  the 
public.  From  the  dawn  of  recorded  his- 
tory all  governments  everywhere  have 
followed  a  strong  public  policy  to  pro- 
mote the  utilixation  of  fUh  as  a  food,  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  It.  and  to  conserve 
its  .supply.  Even  now  the  Department  of 
State  IS  engaged  in  Internationa]  nego- 
tiations toward  this  end.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  every  year  for 
research  and  regtalatkm  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts io  order  .hat  our  fish  supply  for  the 
future  may  be  apprapitetely  conserved. 


This  policy  is  a 
to  that  of 
Yet  if  the 
will  necessaril 
tain  fish 
production  of 
fish,    when 
before  they  an  i 

Peculiarly 
the  exemption 


the  catching, 
of  fish     •     •     ' 
returning  frrun 
ment  in  loadln  ; 
formed    by    an] 
(b)  (2).) 


tegrated  with 
product  spoils 
sardine  which 
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least  of  equal  importance 

encburaglng  a  40-hour  week. 

exemption  is  removed  there 

result  a  wastage  of  cer- 

prodfccts  and  a  decline  in  the 

o  her  fish  products,  because 

tapten.    must    be    processed 

spoiled, 
ei^ough.  H.  R.  3190  preserves 
In  connection  with — 


tsklng 


*     *     of  any  kind 

Including  the  going  to  and 

tpork  and  including  emplcy- 

and  unloading,  when  per- 

such    employee.     (Sec.    12 


Yet  the  pro<  essing  of  fish  must  bo  in- 


,he  catching  of  fish  or  the 
and  is  wasted.  It  is  the 
Is  the  largest  fish  catch  In 
California.  T  le  tolerance  of  time  be- 
tween the  tailing  of  the  fish  and  the 
can  in  this  type  of  proc- 
essing Is  ab<ut  7  hours.  If  fishing 
should  be  exempted,  processing  should 
also  be  exempted,  for  without  processing 
there  Is  no  sense  In  fishing.  The  same 
arguments  apply  to  processing  as  to 
catching.  Inqeed,  the  taking  of  fish  may 
be  more  subject  to  control  than  the  proc- 
essing of  fish  already  caught.  The  bill 
says  that  the  t  iking  of  fish  is  exempt  and 
free  from  houi  ly  control,  but  the  receipt 
and  processing  of  fish  is  subject  to  regu- 
lation. This  \>  as  much  as  to  say  that  a 
man  is  free  to  speak,  but  the  audience  is 
not  free  to  list  en. 

Free  collertive  bareaining  exists 
throughout  the  fishing  industry  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Hours  and  overtime  can 
and  are  con'  rolled  and  provided  by 
contract.  Thi  i  Is  as  it  should  be  because 
contracts  can  be  adjusted  with  chang- 
ing times.  Si  ch  a  change  occurred  in 
recent  years.  :  >uring  the  war,  the  fisher- 
men were  abk  to  find  an  abundance  of 
sardines.  Commencing  with  1946.  sar- 
dines have  almost  disappeared  from  the 
coast,  except  n  small  quantities.  This 
required  a  complete  revolution  in  meth- 
ods of  sardine  processing.  The  bill  now 
before  the  Hoi.se  provides  for  infiexlble 
dictation  from  Washington. 

Apparently    t  Is  contemplated  by  the 
administration  that  the  flsh-canning  In- 
dustry should]  make   application  for   a 
Hion  of  14  weeks  under 
(3).     Some  fish-canning 
not  seasonal.     This  in- 
tuna  Industry,  mackerel 
squid. 

>e  seasonal  exemption.  If 
dispensation  of  the  See- 
ls for  "not  more  than  14 
le  aggregate  in  the  calen- 
dar year."  Under  the  provisions  of  Cali- 
fornia State  liiw,  it  would  probably  be 
assumed  that  the  sardine  season  com- 
mences August  1.  Thus,  presumably  any 
exemption  allowed  would  necessarily 
overlap  two  seasons.  The  processor 
would  have  to  i  uess  his  14  weeks'  exemp- 
tion covering  t  vo  sea.sons  instead  of  one. 
.sardine  sea.son  Is  ended 
At  the  beginning  of  the 
he  processor  would  have 


seasonal  exer 
section  7   (b> 
operations  are 
eludes  the  vast 
processing,  an( 

Moreover,  tl 
granted  by  th« 
retary  of  Laboij 
workweeks  in 


Normally,  the 
February  15. 
calendar  year 


to  guess  whet  ler  he  should  take  any 


portion  of  his 


4  weeks  at  the  end  of  the 


previous  seaso  i  or  whether  he  should 


take  It  at  the  height  of  the  next  season  In 
the  following  October  and  November. 

At  the  present  time  the  California  Leg- 
islature has  before  it  several  bills  dras- 
tically changing  the  conditions  under 
which  sardines  can  be  taken.  This  Is  a 
major  design  toward  conservation  and 
what  effect  this  will  have  in  relation  to 
the  seasonal  exemption  Is  entirely  unpre- 
dictable. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  sardines 
caught  in  a  given  season  varies  enor- 
mously from  year  to  year.  Pish  must  be 
canned  when  they  can  be  caught.  In  a 
big  year  14  weeks  would  be  entirely  In- 
adequate, because  the  California  sar- 
dine processing  season  has  traditionally 
run  from  August  1  to  the  following  Feb- 
ruary 15.  In  a  small  year  the  exemption 
would  be  meaningless. 

Moreover,  which  14  weeks  shall  the 
processor  elect  to  take?  Sometimes 
many  fish  are  caught  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season;  sometimes  in  the  middle; 
sometimes  at  the  end.  The  only  regu- 
larity about  the  catching  of  fish  Is  Its  ir- 
regularity. Indeed,  on  a  given  day, 
until  7  or  8  o'clock  In  the  morning  the 
processor  does  not  know  whether  he  will 
have  no  fish,  a  moderate  amount  of  fish, 
or  whether  his  cannery  will  be  going  full 
blast  for  the  next  20  hours.  With  an 
operative  processing  season  in  sardines 
in  excess  of  22  weeks,  how  is  he  to  pick 
the  14  weeks  which  will  best  utilize  the 
fish  available  with  the  least  wastage  of 
the  public  asset  of  fishery  products? 

The  concept  of  seasonal  industry  Is 
obviously  taken  from  agriculture.  Here, 
although  the  crops  may  vary  in  size,  the 
processor  knows  when  they  will  ripen 
for  processing  within  a  tolerance  of  a 
week  or  more  and  he  knows  within  what 
period  they  will  be  fiowlng  to  his  plant. 
This  is  untrue  in  fish  processing.  He 
may  receive  virtually  no  fish  for  3  months 
and  then  during  the  next  3  months  find 
his  plant  crowded  to  capacity.  The  re- 
ceipt of  fish  is  capable  of  infinite  varia- 
tion and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
contrive  a  plan  whereby  the  operations 
of  a  flsh-canning  plant  can  be  controlled 
or  its  production  directed  by  season  and 
time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  great  Cali- 
fornia sardine  industry,  the  present  Is  the 
least  appropriate  time  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  embark  upon  new  legislative 
reform  to  assuage  the  supposed  sorrows 
of  man.  Sardine  processing  is  now  a 
distressed  Industry.  Prices  of  canned 
sardines,  fish  meal,  and  sardine  oil  have 
declined.  The  cost  of  the  fish  which 
they  buy  from  the  boats  has  augmented. 
Worst  of  all,  there  has  been  no  adequate 
supply  of  fish  and  the  fishermen  and 
processors  have  been  under  drastic  pres- 
sure to  utilize  all  the  fish  which  are 
caught  and  by  the  cheapest  methods. 
It  would  be  inside  the  truth  to  say  that 
not  one  in  five  of  the  sardine  processors 
of  California  has  made  a  profit  from  this 
operation  over  the  past  3  years. 

Mast  of  the  plants  are  small  family 
enterprises.  The  number  in  California 
which  regularly  employ  more  than  200 
people  In  sardine  processing  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  At 
the  moment  the  principal  problem  of  the 
sardine  processor  is  to  survive. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PXMNSTLViOflA 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  194$ 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  SpecJcer,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  United  States  Steel  annual 
report  of  February  23,  1949.  Irving  S. 
Olds,  chairman  of  the  board: 

The  year  1948  brought  no  abatement  In 
the  Nation-wide  heavy  demand  tor  steel 
products.  United  States  Steel  contributed 
Its  full  share  toward  meeting  these  pent- 
up  steel  needs  of  the  country,  and  during 
the  year  established  new  peacetime  records 
for  the  production  at  ingots  and  fcdr  the  ship- 
ment of  steel  products. 

United  States  Steel  produced  in  1SK8  a  toul 
of  29.300.000  tons  of  steel  Ingots  and  castings, 
such  production  averaging  93.8  percent  ol 
Its  rated  capacity.  Strikes  in  coal  opera- 
tions, shortages  of  essential  materials,  and 
necessity  for  repairs  chiefly  prevented  the 
attatament  of  full  capacity  operations.  Dur- 
ing the  fourth  quarter  of  1948,  howevw,  steel 
production  averaged  99.4  percent  of  capacity. 

Shipments  of  steel  products  by  United 
SUtes  Steel  in  1948  amounted  to  30.700.000 
tons,  which  exceeded  its  previous  peacetime 
record  by  more  than  400.000  tons.  United 
States  Steel's  shipments  to  foreign  countries 
under  Government  export  llcenaes  equaled 
5  percent  of  lu  total  1948  shipments. 

INCOMK  Ain>  DrrmavDS 
For  the  second  consecutive  year  United 
States  Steel.  In  1948.  eat&bllahed  a  new  high 
record  in  total  dollar  sales,  receipts  from 
customers  amounting  to  $2,481,500,000.  In- 
come for  the  year  was  $129,800,000.  Although 
sales  recelpU  In  1948  were  $358,700,000 
greater  than  In  1947.  Income  for  1948  was 
only  $2,500,000  more  than  for  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  Inctme  for  1948  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  profit  of  5.2  percent  of  sales,  com- 
pared with  a  profit  of  6  percent  of  sales  in 
1947.  Income  in  1948  on  the  ktasis  of  return 
on  sales  was  the  smallest  for  any  year  of 
comparable  rate  of  operations  In  United 
States  Steel's  enth^  peacetime  history. 

rACiunxs 

United  States  Steel's  rated  annual  capacity 
at  January  1.  1949.  for  the  production  of 
steel  Ingots  and  castings  was  31.300,000  tons — 
repracntlng  32.5  percent  of  the  total  steel - 
ii^ot  capacity  of  the  Nation.  United  States 
Steel's  capacity  is  2JO0.000  tons,  or  8.8  per- 
cent, greater  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1945 
foUowlng  the  elimination  of  certain  obsolete 
and  marginal  facilities  which  had  been  con- 
tinued in  operation  diirlng  the  war. 

Following  the  war  United  States  Steel  em- 
barked upon  an  extended  program  of  addi- 
tions to  and  replacements  of  facilities.  Thia 
program  has  been  pushed  aggressively  during 
the  entire  postwar  period  despite  constantly 
Incraaalac  costs  of  coiMiructioa. 

COST  ncnuTioN 

The  cort  Inflation  that  began  in  the  middle 
Itnra  was  continued  In  1948,  and.  In  fact. 
ws«  then  mcse  rapid  than  in  any  preceding 
year  except  1947. 

All  CQsU  oX  United  States  Steel  except 
lAtareat  have  prlmarUy  reflected  mounting 
wac*  rates.  Thus.  United  States  Steel's  pay- 
manta  for  products  and  servioee  bought  from 
other*  are  required  by  such  otbeaa  to  eover 
their  Dxxinting  employment,  purcbaaaa.  wear 
and  txhausllon,  and  tax  costs.    Tax  cost*,  in 


tuin.  also  repreaent  in  considerable  measure 
tbe  mounting  requirements  of  Oovemment 
to  cover  Ita  expanding  employment  of  people 
at  advancing  compensation  rates.  Wear  and 
exhaustion  costs  largely  represent  past  wage 
costs  for  faculties  that  have  to  be  replaced 
at  much  higher  wage  costs. 

Employment  cost  to  United  States  Steel  in 
1948  amounted  to  $1.75  per  hour  per  em- 
ployee. To  provide  materials  and  supplies 
and  cover  their  cost  of  transportation  to 
plants,  and  otherwiae  to  furnish  employees 
with  the  wherewithal  to  produce.  United 
States  Steel  bought  products  and  serrices 
from  others  In  the  amount  of  $1.70  for  each 
$1.75  of  employment  cost.  Tax  costs  per 
emplo3ree-hotu'  amounted  to  27  cents.  Wear 
and  exhaustion  cost  per  employee-hour 
amotmted  to  25  cents.  Total  costs  per  em- 
ployee-hour were  $3.97  In  1948.  After  taking 
care  of  these  costs  and  after  paying  the  fixed 
cumulative  dividend  to  the  preferred -stock 
holders,  and  with  such  reinvestment  of  earn- 
ings as  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  board 
of  directors  to  insure  the  survival  and  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  business,  the  divl- 
d«adB  to  coounon -stock  holders  lor  the  year 
IMS  fiT»»«^intAH  to  9  cents  per  employee- hour. 

POKSNT  ufOOMS  or  s&ixB  vzBsus  PEacxifT  or 

OPOUTIONS 

United  States  Steel's  Income  In  1948  was  at 
the  relatively  low  rate  of  5.2  parent  of  sale*. 
For  the  same  year  its  ingot  <^>erating  rate  was 
93.8  percent.  As  may  be  ot>served  from  the 
tabulation  shown  In  the  report,  when  the 
operating  rate  was  over  90  percent  in  past 
peacetime  years  the  Income  averaged  18.2 
percent  at  sales — or  S^^  times  as  mtich  as  In 
1948. 

Prc^t  or  loss  is  the  relatively  small  differ- 
ence left  over  from  sales  alter  aU  costs  iiave 
been  met.  Profits  or  losses  are  neither  good 
nor  bad  In  nature  or  magnitude  so  long  as 
the  transactions  from  which  they  result  are 
themselves  equitably  entered  Into  and  ful- 
filled. But  one  thing  is  certain,  tmless  costs 
are  kept  under  what  customers  are  willing  to 
pay  in  the  light  ol  prices  at  which  competing 
producers  are  wUllng  to  sell,  proAt  is  not 
poaslble,  and  loss  and  tinemploymait  are  In- 
evitable. More  than  that,  mere  survival  of 
an  enterprise  competitively  requires  the  pur- 
chase of  ever  more  modern  tools  of  produc- 
tion. 


Tfce  U.  S.  S.  'aJnitw!  SUle$* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THURMOND  CHATHAM 

or  woarB  cawchxna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C*  REPRESENT  ATI  V'BS 

Thursday.  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follcwing  article  which 
appeared  in  the  M&rch  Issue  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel  Information 
Bulletin,  All  Hands.  enUtled  "New  Super 
Carrier  Bears  Illustrious  Name" : 
NSW  sura  CABBna  asaas  nxusraicus  Mam 

A  proud  name — that  of  U.  S.  S.  UnUed 
SUUea — has  been  assigned  the  new  e5jOOO- 
tou  flush-deck  super  carrier  (CVA  Sit,  the 
keel  d  wh'ch  is  scheduled  to  be  laid  next 
month  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

Only  other  ship  to  tear  this  title  was 
laimched  162  years  ago  at  PhUadelphia  when 
the  1,500-ton  frigate  named  by  George  Wasli- 
IngtCHi  and  sailed  to  fame  by  Stephen  Deca- 
tur slid  down  the  waya 

The  vessels  represent  the  earliest  and  latest 
b\ult  for  the  Na\-y  xinder  the  Constitution. 
Designed   by  Joshua   Humphreys,   the   first 


United  States  was  tops  in  fighting  ships  of 
its  class  and  time.  Tbe  new  carrier  has  the 
same  aim. 

U.  8.  8.  Vntted  S^Hea,  a  44-gun  Alp, 
performed  creditably  under  Capt.  John  Barry 
during  the  undeclared  war  with  Prance  from 
1798  to  1800.  But  It  was  the  fiery  Decatur 
who  led  the  crew  to  its  greatest  victory  In 
the  War  of  1812.  With  an  astonishing  dis- 
play of  fire  power  and  accuracy,  Decatur's 
ship  overwhelmed  the  highly  retnirded  Brit- 
ish frigate  Macedonian  near  the  Canary  Isles. 
A  comparison  of  the  old  and  new  United 
States  high  lights  differences  in  naval  arms 
over  a  century  and  a  half.  Decatur's  vessel 
had  a  displacement  of  over  1.500  tons,  that 
of  a  modem  destroyer,  and  a  43-foot  beam. 
Its  over-all  length  was  200  feet,  roughly  that 
of  an  LSM.  The  frigate's  masthead  height, 
however,  equaled  that  of  a  Miduxty  class 
carrier.  Its  cost,  protested  as  an  extrava- 
gance in  the  1790's,  was  $290,000. 

The  new  carrier's  figures  show  a  dlsf^ace- 
ment  more  than  40  times  that  of  the  frigate, 
an  over -all  length  (l/)80  feet)  more  than 
five  times  as  great,  and  a  ISO-foot  beam 
triple  that  of  the  old  vessel. 

CVA  5S  will  feature  a  totally  clean-deck 
operating  area  for  its  planes,  witliout  the 
usual  island  on  the  starboard  side.  Thia 
arrangement  will  permit  operation  of  planes 
so  large  that  their  wings  may  Jut  out  over 
the  ships  side.  Planes  weighing  well  over 
100.000  pounds  can  be  accommodated,  sug- 
gesting ttaiat  number  of  necessary  misuons 
will  decrease  while  striking  range  of  tbe 
ship's  air  oomplonent  wiU  be  enormooaly 
extended. 

Far  and  away  the  most  powerful  vessel  la 
modem  sea -air  warfare,  the  modem  U  8  8. 
United  States  provides  a  fitting  continuation 
of  the  naval  tradition  of  sea  control  bemn 
by  its  sister  ship  in  the  youth  of  the  cotmtry 
for  which  the  veseels  were  named. 


Mr.TmuuiRidMAcMB? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  Friday,  March 
18.  1949.  enUUed  "Mr.  Truman  Rides 
Again?': 

■ca.  TSTJicaif  amcB  muukt 

If  President  Truman  spoke  only  In  )e*t 
when  he  tlireatened  to  carry  the  fight  for  bla 
campaign  promises  to  tbe  country  in  a  per- 
sonal tour,  events  have  called  him.  Contrc4 
of  Congress,  which  for  tlie  moment  has  been 
wrested  from  htm  by  die-hard  Dtxiccrata, 
who  oppose  ctni  rights,  and  reluctant  Re- 
publicans, who  Ignore  November  2.  may  force 
him  to  swing  the  circuit. 

As  he  remarked.  "I  know  how  to  do  It." 
He  demonstrated  that.  No  other  PresJdent 
in  history  bounded  frtMn  the  depths  to  tbe 
heighU  of  leadership  In  a  few  fiery,  fighting 
weeks  of  personal  appearances.  Sages  v.  ill 
warn  that  Woodrow  Wilson  fell  on  his  face  in 
carrving  the  League  of  Nations  battle  to  the 
people  But  in  that  case  the  Lcagnc  waa 
alien  to  all  prior  views  of  fOTeign  policy.  In 
Mr.  Truman's  case,  the  issues  already  have 
public  acceptance. 

Two  thmga  would  make  the  Truman  task 
easier.  One  is  that  in  the  midst  of  his  ecn- 
grcsctanal  woes.  Mr.  Lewis  has  laop— w1  tola 


t  ( 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE 


Tbe  ether  ts   that   the 

will  hvn  It  m»de  clear  to 

that,  rlgtit  or  wrong.  tb«  recalcltraoce 

•Mou  troiB  an 
tr»lt — poor  loa- 
Mr.  Dcwcy  >ce»ptad  bla  de- 
wtth  good  grace.  TaftUn  aealou  o*  his 
party  are  wittingly  or  unwittingly  glTlng  the 
Inpreaaiaa  that  tbey  are  uot  only  chewing 
•oar  grapaa.  but  alao  grapes  of  wrath. 

It  la  ondcntandable  why  sobm  B^ubUcan 
QimiaiMiiiin  art  prlTatcly  wortlad  about 
vbat  Waahtngton  commentaton  call  the 
tmboly  alliance  between  the  OtziecraU  and 
the  McKinley  Republicans.  They  fear  that 
Um  DcgaUrc  approach  la  going  to  hurt  GOP 
raaurgaoet  In  IMO  and  19SJ.  They  are  aware 
of  wbax  BaMfla*s  tdterated  "No"  to  every- 
tbtac  progmatvt  to  peace  has  done  to  any 
ragnnd  which  the  world  held  for  the  fighting 
Btnala  of  the  early  '40e- 

Measured  In  men.  they  see  how  Hert>ert 
oaoat  maUcDed  of  the  OOP.  bounded 
Into  nat<owil  affection  when  he  put 
above  party  to  work  out  a  better 
way  Vt  running  the  Ooremment.  They  are 
alao  petnfully  aware  that  Mr.  Dewey  cMmbed 
back  Into  natlonAl  influence  In  January  when 
iM  Jumped  the  fence  and  presented  to  the 
ibty  a  program  for  the  Empire 
was  more  tban  "Fair  Deallsh." 
Airaln  an4  acaln  and  again.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
got  himself  VMtocted  by  pointing  out  to  the 
Nation  how  a  few  willful  men  were  endeavor- 
ing to  thwart  bis  laTxirs  for  the  plain  people. 
With  a  negattre  approach  and  watered-down 
for  the  Truman  prealactlon 
for  a  better  America,  the  OOP  amy 
over  the  President  in  time  a 
Both  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  I>ewey 
have  come  to  reaiiae  that  Archibald  MacLeish 
picked  a  good  title  for  one  of  his  books: 
Is  Promises. 


Pay  tW  Fiddler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Missooai 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRXSEMTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1949 

Ifr.  CANNOII  Mr.  Speaker.' original- 
ly when  a  bill  making  appropriations  was 
Introduced.  It  carried  with  it  provisions 
for  rmising  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
Uw  amotint  of  the  apivoprlation.  Un- 
fortunately, for  purposes  of  comparison. 
our  approfMiation  bills  today  make  no 
proTiakm  for  raiding  the  money  which 
tbey  vnptmt  to  .spend  but  leave  that  to 
another  time  and  another  cooomlttee. 
Tbe  result  it  vast  expenditures  with  no 
thought  of  where  the  money  is  coming 


But  let  Hi  not  be  begiUled  Into  over- 
•Kptnditura  by  the  fact  that  this  bUl  car- 
T^m  BO  proposal  to  raise  the  revenue  re- 
quired to  iny  for  these  expenditures. 
Bventually  we  must  pay  the  fldiyer.  Let 
no  one  have  any  UMMtaks  about  that. 
And  when  the  day  of  reekoning  comes  I 
want  to  ask  you  now  where  yo  will  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  obligations  we  are  saddling  on  the 
Federal  Treasury  by  the  amendments  so 
gaily  voted  t<x  on  this  bill  over  the  pro- 
tests of  the  committee  and  over  the 
recommendations  of  the  budget? 

Mr.  ^Miker.  the  lot  of  mcBbers  of 
the  Apiirivrlations  Committee  Is  mn  un- 


happy one.     '  heirs  is  a  thankless  task. 
At  every  heai  ing  we  are  besieged  by  a 


large  part  of 


vantageou-^ly 
the  question, 
question  of  w 
are  needed, 
we  can  afford 


ects  and  omit 
when  we  brlnj 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  membership  of  the 


House  demani  ing  huge  expenditures  in 

their  respecti^ 

Members    car 

the  expenditu'e  he  requests  will  be  ad- 


e  districts.     Any  of  these 
show   convincingly    that 


nvested.  But  that  is  not 
VIr.  Speaker.  It  is  not  a 
lether  these  expenditures 
t  is  a  question  of  whether 
hem.     And  in  the  present 


condition  of  tl  e  national  finances  we  can 
afford  very  fe*'  of  them.  The  result  is 
we  mu.st  chooje  the  most  essential  proj- 
;he  remainder.  And  then 
the  bill  on  the  floor  there 
is  concerted  eifort  on  the  part  of  all  who 
have  been  d  nied  appropriations — be- 
cause we  simp  y  do  not  have  the  money — 
to  force  ther  i  in  the  bill.  And  every 
member  of  t  le  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  wl  ich  has  reported  the  bill 
becomes  anat  lema  to  colleagues  whose 
pet  proj'^cts  I  ave  failed  to  measure  up 
to  the  very  h  >eral  requirements  of  ad- 
mission to  the  bill.  Santa  Claus  will  not 
hand  out  the  'andy  they  want,  so  Santa 
Claus  is  tn  t  le  dog  house.  And  mob 
spirit  develop  i  and  a  concerted  raid  is 
organized  against  the  Trea.sury  already 
depleted  beloiv  actual  cash  reserves — 
and  deflcit  sp<  nding. 

Now  where  s  the  money  coming  from? 
Under  date  of  March  16.  1949.  the  A.S50- 
ciated  Press  n  ports  a  probable  deficit  of 
$1,200,000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
prospect  is  ths  t  estimates  yet  unbudgeted 
Will  increase  t  le  margin  between  Income 
and  expenditures  between  now  and  June 
30.  1949.  Th(  one  Item  of  armament  of 
allies  in  the  lo-th  Atlantic  Pact  alone 
can  be  expt>ct(  d  to  add  10-figure  deficits 
to  the  final  to  als. 

So  the  moo  sy  jrou  are  adding  to  this 
bill  in  these  az  lendments.  rejected  by  the 
budget  and  th  ?  committee,  must  be  paid 
for  by  either  ncreasing  the  public  debt 
or  by  raising  axes.  You  can  take  your 
choice.  And  t  le  American  taxpayers  can 
take  their  choice — or  at  least  express 
their  opinion  in  a  »ery  substantial 
manner. 

While  on  tUs  subject,  how  many  are 
in  favor  of  repi  idiating  the  national  debt? 
How  many  w  11  vote  to  confiscate  the 
Ciovernment  bands  which  constitute  the 
national  debt.  We  must  either  pay  these 
bonds  or  reput  iate  them.  When  are  you 
going  to  pay  hem.  We  owe  $252,000.- 
000.000.  If  wc  started  paying  them  and 
paid  only  $5.0(  0.000.000  a  year— it  would 
take  over  a  hu  Qdred  years  to  pay  o3  the 
dpbt. 

Instead  of  »aylng  $5,000  000.000  this 
year  we  are  hei  e  on  this  floor,  in  such  bills 
and  with  such  amendments  as  these,  not 
only  failing  tc  leave  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  to  m  ike  a  pajrment  on  the  na- 
tional debt — but  we  are  adding  to  the 
deflcit — which  Is  adding  to  the  national 
debt  instead  if  paying  it.  Instead  of 
paying  the  nai  ional  debt  in  100  years,  if 
we  continue  tc  spend  money  this  way  it 
will  take  101  y  ^ars  to  pay  the  debt.  If  we 
start  next  yeai . 

But  it  is  woi  se  than  that.  The  House 
voted  last  Widneaday  to  build  a  70- 
group  air  forc< .  The  cost  will  aggregate 
billions  of  doll  ir».   Where  do  you  expect 


to  get  that  money?  Where  can  you  get 
it  if  we  push  appropriations  above  the 
national  income  with  such  home-district 
expenditures  as  these? 

It  Is  still  worse  than  that.  The  springs 
of  Federal  revenues  are  drying  up.  The 
national  income — and  with  it  the  Fed- 
eral income — are  dropping.  Up  to 
March  15.  1949,  Federal  receipts  were 
running  8  percent  behind  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.  We  knew,  of 
course,  that  wartime  income  and  war- 
time revenues  would  not  be  maintained, 
but  the  lag  is  more  than  has  been  ex- 
pected. We  can  be  certain  that  from 
now  on — while  Government  obligations, 
especially  in  national  defense,  continue 
high  or  higher — the  revenues  from 
which  such  expenditures  must  be  paid 
will  continue  to  decline.  That  is  the 
history  of  the  inevitable  return  to  nor- 
mal following  every  great  war.  Instead 
of  curtailing  expenditures  in  this  bill  to 
correspond  to  the  reduction  in  the  na- 
tional income.  v;e  are  proposing  to  over- 
ride the  committee  on  this  already  too 
generous  bill  and  by  increasing  it,  there- 
by increa.sing  the  national  debt.  If  Gov- 
ernment bonds  were  not  artificially  sup- 
ported, you  would  see  a  drop  in  the  quo- 
tations on  the  bond  market  in  tomor- 
row's newspapers. 

The  mythical  Senator  Claghom.  who 
voted  for  all  appropriations  and  against 
all  taxes,  is  represented  here  by  Members 
who  voted  to  reduce  taxes  in  the  last  ses- 
sion and  are  voting  for  every  increase 
offered  to  this  bill. 

Of  course,  we  can  always  start  the 
printing  presses  and  print  all  the  money 
we  need  for  expenditures  of  this  charac- 
ter— as  many  European  nations  have 
done  in  the  psust  decade  or  so. 

And  we  have  not  yet  taken  into  con- 
sideration all  the  contingencies  for 
which  we  must  be  prepared.  What  if  we 
have  a  heavy  drop  in  employment  and 
it  is  necessary  to  finance  public  works 
as  ve  have  had  to  do  in  the  past? 
Where  will  funds  be  procured  to  meet 
the  emergency?  Unemployment  is  to- 
day at  the  highest  point  since  1941.  If 
it  continues  to  grow  and  it  becomes  nec- 
essary- to  meet  it.  where  can  we  expect 
to  raise  the  money  If  we  have  already 
scraped  the  bottom  dry? 

Or  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  support 
farm  prices — in  order  to  prevent  the  na- 
tional catastrophe  which  always  follows 
a  collapse  In  farm  income — what  will  we 
use  for  money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  Imagine  that 
the  people  are  not  alert  to  the  situation. 
The  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  the 
people  at  home  waited  for  us  to  come 
back  from  Washington  and  tell  them 
what  happened  while  Congress  was  in 
■esiiao.  Here  are  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  letter.s  received  by  the  committee  in 
the  last  week .  The  letters  are  not  always 
officially  from  the  firm  whose  name  is  at- 
tached but  they  are  all  from  some  official 
of  theflm  who  wrote  on  the  firm  station- 
ery. 

PnoiNTw-nxr.  P4. 
We  Just  cant  continue  to  pay  out  the** 
huge  sums  of  money  with  no  Idea  as  to  bow 
the  money  will  be  available.  The  only  way 
we  can  do  It  la  by  Inflation  and  such  would 
lead  to  the  same  conditions  which  they  are 
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now  enduring  tn  China.  Now  la  the  time 
when  we  should  be  reducing  the  huge  debt 
which  we  built  up  during  the  war,  as  eTery- 
body  seems  to  be  agreed  that  Incomes  are 
at  their  highest  level,  and  we  are  due  for  a 
leveling  off.  If  such  Is  the  case,  we  certainly 
cannot  continue  this  spending,  as  Incomes 
will  be  reduced  and  the  Federal  Income  will 
be  reduced  In  direct  proportion  to  them. 

8.  L.  Shanaman,  Inc. 

Dattom.  Tsmr. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  remarkable 
years  for  this  coimtry  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  and  the 
amount  of  money  the  Government  has  been 
able  to  obtain  through  taxes;  however,  the 
high  level  of  business  has  raised  this  large 
amount  of  money,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
tt  wlU  continue.  No  doubt  the  period  of 
recession  or  getting  back  to  normal  competi- 
tion la  upon  tis. 

The  idea  of  continuing  to  raise  taxes  to 
me  is  ridiculous,  and  in  the  face  of  present 
conditions  of  the  country  It  would  seem  Un- 
poeslble  to  get  more  money,  as  profits  from 
which  taxes  are  obtained  are  going  to  be  sur- 
prisingly low  the  next  fiscal  year  in  compar- 
ison with  the  last  few  year*. 

Of  course,  lots  of  money  in  circulation  and 
lots  of  money  to  spend  should  make  good 
business,  but  the  country  went  into  a  huge 
debt  during  the  war  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  iff  necessary  that  this  debt  now  be  reduced. 
How  we  can  continue  to  pile  it  up  without 
going  into  bankruptcy  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily ezplamed. 

GBATsvnxK  UosnaT  Mill.  Ijic 

Pncxsxux,  N.  7. 

We  realize  that  each  and  every  agency 
and  department  of  the  Government  wlU 
fight  any  attempt  to  cut  their  budgeu. 

Each  and  every  department  wUl  tell  ycu 
that  their  particular  budget  should  not  be 
touched. 

However,  we  feel  that  there  la  only  one  un- 
touchable item  In  the  Oovernment  budget 
and  that  is  the  Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Uncle  Sam  hasn't  any  money  to  pay  any 
bills  except  what  we  supply,  and,  unless  your 
committee  does  succeed  in  making  very  dras- 
tic cuts,  the  day  Is  soon  coming  when  you 
will  cripple  our  businesses  to  a  point  where 
we  can  no  longer  supply  Uncle  Sam  with  the 
aeoMsary  funds  to  carry  on. 

R.  MacKxllak's  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

Tacoma,    Wash. 

With  Government  taxes  now  taking  close 
to  33 '3  percent  of  the  national  Income,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  dllBcuIt  for  busi- 
nessmen to  make  both  ends  meet  and  leave 
anything  for  growth  of  the  business.  While 
we  have  enjoyed  a  good  business  for  the  past 
few  vears  and  have  made  a  paper  profit,  prac- 
tically every  dollar  of  that  profit  has  had  to 
be  plowed  back  Into  the  business  to  keep  our 
business  in  a  solvent  state.  These  paper 
profits  are  represented  to  a  considerable  ex- 
teat  by  write-ups  of  inventory,  but  nonethe- 
less this  has  been  subject  to  the  regular 
rates  of  income  tax.  We  have  not  heard  that 
tbe  Federal  Government  will  rebate  us  t<x 
iuiy  mventory  losses  we  sustain  in  the  yceia 
ahead.  From  ail  present  indications  tlwf 
are  inevitable. 

The  "gravy  train"  for  most  businesses  has 
long  since  slowed  down  and  will  probably 
come  to  a  dead  stop  and  reverse  m  probable 
near  future.  I.  therefore,  fully  agree  with 
efforts  to  stabilize  and.  where  possible,  reduce 
the  cost  of  Government. 

•  Shaw  Supflt  Co  .  Iwc. 

BaaBVQBD.  P*. 
li»  should  actually,  drastically  reduce  ths 
■pending  of  money. 

BAANSDALL  PaiNTlNC  Co. 


OacAHA,  Nns. 

This  country  definitely  had  better  ptrt  Its 
financial  house  in  order  as  well  as  Individual 
Institutions. 

IMSTANT    PtODTCTa    IfAHTTrACTUKmC    CO. 


Monmouth,  III.,  March  12,  194$. 
It  Is  about  tlnae  the  people  of  the  country 
realize  the  Federal  Government  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  on  a  deficit  financing  basis 
without  going  bankrupt  sooner  or  later. 

BxiSTXS  s  H(»aT  CsArr.  Inc. 


ALBtTQUHWr*.  N.  Mix. 
I  do  not  feel,  considering  the  swing  busi- 
ness has  taken  the  past  3  months,  that  cor- 
porations, as  well  as  individuals,  can  at  this 
time  stand  an  increase  in  taxes  to  support 
a  larger  budget. 

Jo*  Heastom  Companiis. 


Sdu<tngham,  Mich. 
The  writer  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  Florida,  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 
and  talked  to  many  people  pertaining  to  the 
condition  of  the  country.  Without  excep- 
tion all  parties  concerned  agree  that  it  is 
time  that  Government  expenditures  be  re- 
duced by  whatever  means  or  method  is  nec- 
essary to  save  the  American  people. 

BnuciNCHAii  CoNsTsucnon  Co. 


M.^NCHiaiui,  N.  H. 
I  heartily  endorse  curtailment  of  xmnec- 
essary  and  ezcesslTe  spending  In  every  de- 
partment of  our  Government,   to   the  end 
that  It  will  strengtiien  our  national  economy. 

FosTXf  Bczr  Co. 

JoNisviLLX,  Mich. 

The  writer  Is  not  a  politician  and  doesn't 
think  in  terms  of  political  strategy  or  prin- 
ciples. Spending  is  largely  a  political  expe- 
diency and  that  is  the  real  waste  that  I 
believe  that  you  are  trying  to  eliminate. 
Both  parties  use  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  average  man  is  disgusted  with  l>oth. 
When  he  votes  he  Just  picks  what  he  thinks 
Is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  as  that  is  the 
only  thing  he  can  do. 

So  I'd  like  to  say  that  this  little  organi- 
zation, and  the  writer  personally,  are  solidly 
behind  everyone  who  la  sincerely  and  un- 
selfishly trying  to  make  our  Government  one 
of  economy  and  eflidency  without  political 
expediency. 

Kmon  Bkusb  A  Tot  Co. 


MOKBISTOWN,    TXNN. 

The  writer  makea  no  pretense  of  bemg  an 
authority  on  economics.  I  am  not  a  politi- 
cian or  a  statesman.  I  simply  know  that  an 
Individual  or  a  business  cannot  continue  to 
spend  recklessly  more  than  Its  income. 
What  applies  to  individuals  in  business  must 
apply  to  the  Government.  No  person,  busi- 
ness, or  government  can  spend  more  than 
its  Income  witlu>ut  eventually  facing  bank- 
ruptcy. 

MOBUBON   TnXNtNQ    Co..    INC. 

WiLMiMCTON,  Cauy. 
I  am  truatlng  that  much  of  the  budget 
(for  fiscal  1950  starting  July  1 )  may  be  pared 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  tbe  man  who  pa3ra 
the  unbelievable  United  States  of  America 
peacetime  taxes. 

RoasMAW  Max  &  Lcmbs-  Co..  Ltb. 

Drraorr.  Mich. 
We  all  know  that  giving  away  money  ts 
more  popular  with  the  genoai  voters  than 
making  cuts. 

H.  J.  CamjciNS  ft  Co. 


CRKaec.  III. 
Oar  Nation  in  a  better  financial  condi- 
tion.    Eliminate  large  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures which  only  cause  taxpayers  and  ethers 
plenty  of  trouble  ahead. 

AcMx  PrraoLxtn*  Co. 


New  BocMXLLX.  n.  T. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  depressed  over 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  in  legis- 
lative nails  to  appropriate  money  for  things 
that  seem  unnecessary. 

Many,  many  years  p.go,  when  I  studied  our 
history,  I  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  representatives  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  felt  that  tbe  best  Interests 
of  the  people  tnd  the  country  would  be  the 
paramount  consideratl<m  of  those  elevated 
to  office. 

It  was  a  great  dlailluaionment  to  me  to 
find  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  measures 
were  enacted  that  were  fundamentally  un- 
sound solely  because  it  seemed  politically 
expedient.  I  have  always  felt  that  on  the 
average  those  elected  .to  office  possessed 
superior  intelligence,  and  must  have  known 
that  unless  some  economy  were  wrought  the 
country  would  be  gradually  ruined,  and  also 
that  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  were  af- 
fecting the  poor  aa  well  as  the  rich 

C.  B.  McMawob. 

Nrw  Yo«K.  N.  T. 

There  are  undoubtedly  numerous  occa- 
sions during  tbe  course  at  a  year  when  cor- 
porations as  well  as  individuals  should  ex- 
press themselves  concerning  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

It  occurs  to  us  individually  and  collectively 
that  expenditures  should  at  the  moment  be 
carefully  screened  and  a  policy  of  extreme 
conservatism  be  applied. 

We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  moreover 
by  reason  of  the  extremely  heavy  peacetime 
budgets  which  are  in  themselves  causing  us 
to  arrive  at  the  point  wherein  the  danger 
signals  are  definitely  obvious  and  without 
question  a  distinct  threat  to  our  accepted  and 
known  standard  of  living. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  there  are  sufficient 
expressions  from  others  to  warrant  continued 
objections  to  unnecessary  and  questionable 
appro^nriatlons. 

GrvGNON  8c  GnxH,  Inc. 


Houghton,  Mica. 

In  these  times  when  so  many  of  us  look 
toward  the  Government  for  financial  aid  of 
all  kinds,  it  must  be  a  great  temptation  to 
follow  the  easy  course  and  acquiesce  to  all 
of  these  demands. 

It  la  an  unhappy  fact  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  my  generation  has  grown  up  under 
the  stress  of  unusual  economic  conditions 
and  has  been  exposed  to  fantastic  Govern- 
ment expenditures  both  for  domestic  and 
foreign  purposes.  Consequently,  these  young 
people  feel  that  tbe  Government  is  the  logical 
source  for  most  of  the  wealth  which  they 
can  obtain.  Let  me  assure  you,  however,  that 
many  like  myself  believe  that  the  future  of 
our  country  and  Its  wealth  lies  net  In  the 
spending  erf  money  by  our  Government  but 
in  the  inalvldual  efforts  of  Its  people. 

I.  E.  SWIFT  ft  CO. 


San  DiECO,  Calit. 

We  endorse  reducing  the  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government.  These  expecdlttires 
have  already  reached  a  point  where  it  Is 
almost  impossible  for  a  small  business  to 
operate,  and  if  they  continue  as  they  have 
In  the  past,  it  will  Just  be  a  matter  of  not 
too  long  a  time  before  there  will  be  no  small 
business. 

This,  in  time,  will  also  effect  big  btislneas 
and  will  mean  the  end  of  the  American  way 
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of  Uf*.  It  to  atUl  tlM  best  In  the  vorld  re- 
gartUcM  of  th«  propagUKU  which  to  being 
trom  ao  many  •ouicm  In  thto  country. 
a*jr  Dnoo  llaoar  Sicir  Co. 


KXIVOSRA.   Wis.      . 

Unfcrtunatcly.  many  people  think  that  the 
Oovenuacnt  can  eraate  money  according  to 
tta  whtma  and  thttiltliig. 

ot  the  people  believe  that  the  Oor- 
ent  haa  a  never-ending  aoxwnt  ot 
that  can  be  uaed.  and  they  forget 
entirely  that  they — tte  aame  people — hare 
to  work  much  imMm  to  aupply  the  large 
fliads  which  are  under  conaldcration  at  the 
ptaaant  tiaae. 

Dtmamic  Cobp. 

ttnansrovis.  Mime. 
Why  ihould  I  as  a  head  of  a  family  or  as 
an  executlTc  of  a  bMatneaa  be  concerned 
■boot  keeping  the  budget  balanced  If  there 
to  no  Indication  that  the  Oovemment  In- 
tanda  to  avoid  baniun'^^tcy. 

ICnmuu.  Pbooucts  Co. 


Nrw  Hatxic.  Comt. 

I  BMHiC  — *"**''^  at  other  Americans  want 
to  saa  ODBaeaaaary  spending  eliminated. 

There  la  only  one  sure  way  to  make  a  start 
In  thto  direction  and  that  of  course  Is  to 
cut  down  on  appropriations  to  a  minimum 
riffHt  BOW. 

THUa  eoODtry  cannot  stand  continued  high 

spending.    It  woat  be  curtailed  If  we  are  to 

SToid  bankrdptey  and  wblcb  is  just  what  our 

foreign  adrarsary  would  like  to  see  happen. 

Krw  HAvut  VTsa&Toa  Co. 

CLAaonu,  Iowa. 
Back  here  in  the  Middle  West.  It  seems  to 
OB  that  the  sensible  thing  to  do  during  these 
of  good  bualnaaa  to  to  cut  down  on  un- 
faary  projeeta  and  use  the  money  for 
reducing  the  public  debt.  Within  a  few 
years  we  might  have  to  unbalance  the  budget 
and  spend  to  give  neccaaary  employment  to 
awr  panpla  During  years  of  good  busineas 
wa  alKPiiM  aeonomlaa  and  pay  on  the  existing 
which  to  alarmingly  enormous,  as  you 


Aboea  all  things,  tasas  -M**MP  not  be  In- 
eraaaad.  for  they  have  now  raachad  the  point 
where  the  businnsman  says  to  himself  many 
tiokas:  "What's  the  use?"  Why  work  and 
aava?  Why  try  to  make  a  proAt?  It  will 
almply  be  taken  away  and  distributed  to 
■aa  industrious. 

RicsASoeoN  LcMSza  Co. 


STSAM.  Wa. 

One  of  the  blggaat  thln^i  to  watch  to  nec- 
aaaartly  the  lobby  of  raderal  employees  to 
aave  their  skin  and  to  get  more  Jobs  for 
tbalr  ralauvaa. 

PsNTUta  LvumsM  Ca 

TsKnca.  Wsas. 
Our  country  may  be  on  its  way  out  and 
apparently  foUoviag  tiM  aaoM  program  of 
poUUeal  prooadora  tlMt  ralnad  tha  Boaaan 
Bmpire.  wtiiafc  rwin  was  baaaA  aa  asoaaatve 
taxes  votad  largaly  by  pntttlniMia  to  keep 
ihemseltaa  In  oflrs. 

Snta  UnvBAMCS 


OifAJtA.  Mi 

In  fcuatnaaa  and  personal  life  we  are  at 
tlmts  preaented  with  prospective  expendi- 
tures for  good,  worthy.  ttoalmWa  purpoaaa. 
but  which  we  must  forego  itaapty  feacauaa  tha 
expenditure  u  tHfoad  our  aMana:  and.  if 
made,  will  result  tot  anandal  calamity.  No 
Individual,  bmlnsaa.  or  group  can  escape  thto 
basic  taw.  and  neither  can  our  Federal  Oov- 
eriuneui  It  is  my  belief  Uut  the  Federal 
Government  to  now  exoaatfUlf  tlie  expendi- 
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FaBM   EQtnPMXNT  Co.,   Iwc. 
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Drraorr,  Mich. 

1 1me  that  we  do  cut  down  on 

more  power  to  your  commlt- 

the  Interests  of  the  ma- 

crltikally  analyzing  each  and  every 


safeguarding 


Fi  EO  J.  RoanrsoN  Lcmbxx  Co. 
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WASatNCTON. 


Long  Islaxo.  N.  T. 
biidget  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Mntnbutlon  toward  the  con- 
American  way  of  life. 
Lxwis  Coal  4c  Oil  Co. 
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CaEXNSBOIO.    N.    C. 

p^ple.  who  are  interested  in  the 
Of  our  Nation,  say  they  real- 
must  be  spent  for  defense  and 
( lur  world  position.     They  also 
national  Income  la  declining 
indebtedness  has  carried  the 

bankruptcy, 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  Fed- 
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S  rPTLT  h  EoxTiPMEm  Co.,  Inc. 


Lansing.  Micr. 

le  large  debt  that  to  being  con- 

we  feel   that  your  com- 
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Dail  Stxel  PaoDucTS  Co. 


Dss  Monvxs,  Iowa. 
I  feel  that  Ruction  of  appropriate^  for 
the   Federal   <K)vernment   to  the  key  to  the 
rhole  situation  and  want  you  to  drastically 
reduce  Ooverpment  expenditures. 

H.  K.  SoanrsoM  Co. 


welfare  state,  which  may  well  be  followed  by 
national  bankruptcy,  defeat  in  a  future  war. 
or  a  dictatorship. 

As  a  citizen.  I  urge  you  to  reduce  govem- 
fT^^n^l  expense  against  all  the  preeent  sel- 
fish pressure  to  receive  a  Federal  hand -out  at 
the  expense  of  others  in  the  present  and  of  all 
in  the  future. 

BxaciM  Ponrr  Ibon  Woiks. 

BtrrrALo,  N.  Y. 
It  to  your  duty  to  safeguard  thto  Nation 
from  waater?. 

EUCENX  C.  KXATTS,  BaLL  &  CO..  IlfC 


Port  Washington.  N.  T. 
A  sane  budget  In  keeping  with  the  tunes  in 
which  we  live  would  be  a  dtotlnct  Contribu- 
tion   toward    maintaining   stability    in    the 
economic  structure  of  our  country. 

William  H.  Rnca. 

Siotnt  Crrr,  Iowa. 

The  Representatives  of  this  country,  whose 
citizens  enjoy  the  highest  living  standards  of 
any  people  of  the  world,  should  restudy  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  which  our 
forefathers  struggled,  fought,  and  slaved  to 
bring  Into  being  simply  to  escape  the  very 
dangers  that  are  now  being  propagandized  aa 
being  good  for  us.  All  history  records  that 
every  great  nation  of  the  world  faded  into 
oblivion  when  the  cost  of  the  Government 
became  more  than  Its  citizens  could  bear. 
With  our  present  staggering  national  debt 
plus  the  billions  of  dollars  requested  for  our 
national  budget  we  must  guard  constantly 
against  that  very  thing  happening  here. 

I  will  appreciate  your  taking  a  few  mo- 
ments to  read  the  enclosed  article  by  De  Witt 
Emery  which  will  reveal  some  of  the  things 
that  we  must  constantly  guard  against. 
There  is  still  time  to  stop  thto  mad  rush  down 
the  road  to  financial  ruin,  if  the  members  of 
your  committee  search  diligently  all  requests 
for  runds  and  eliminate  every  unnecessary 
appropriation,  you  will  be  contributing 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  that 
stands  today  as  the  last  great  hope  for  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 

May  we  count  on  eternal  vigilance  In  keep. 
Ing  Federal  expenditures  at  the  very  mini- 
mum. 

A.  U.  BLACXBTTBlt. 

Chattanooga.  TSNit. 

All  of  this  talk  about  being  unable  to  re- 
duce the  budget  as  the  items  are  all  unre- 
ducible to  simply  not  the  fact,  as  the  only  ir- 
reducible Item  in  the  budget  to  the  Interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  all  of  the  others 
should  be  drastically  reduced  except  possibly 
In  a  very  few  Isolated  cases,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  all  of  them  could  be. 

Our  form  of  taxation  to  In  Itself  inflation- 
ary, and  I  consider  that  the  Federal.  State. 
and  local  taxes  to  one  of  the  biggest  items  In 
our  present  high  cost  of  living. 

Rat-Sxb  Otxxmq  Ca 

Alamosa.  Colo. 
Watch  the  pursestrlngs  and  not  give  away 
more  than  we  have.  We  know  there  must  be 
a  stopping  point  to  giving,  and  think  that 
It  to  high  time  that  we  did  something  about 
It. 

's  Pooo  Stobb. 


Batonnz.  N.  J. 
that  the  paralysing  exoaaa  of 
pulling  us  toward  a  aocialist. 


BiruANK,  Calip. 
We  cannot  continue  to  pour  out  money 
In  Mltwtted  qnantJtiat,  It  to  time  for  some 
aaoBoaay  in  govammant  and  we  sincerely 
hope  your  committee  c»n  effect  substantial 
savings  In  the  appropriations  for  the  1950 
fiscal  budget. 

Gknkbal  Watzx  HxATxa  Coap. 
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BXTTTALO,  H.  T. 

Small  business,  which  to  the  economic 
backbone  of  the  country,  cannot  survive  If 
it  to  to  ^  saddled  with  more  taxes. 

Baoch  *  OruaCBX  Pbjnting  Co.,  Inc. 

COLZMAN,  TZZ. 

It  to  hard  for  me  to  see  how  our  Goirem- 
ment  can  keep  on  Increasing  taxes  without 
smothering  and  suffocating  all  business  In 
the  anal  outcome 

Clask  Acto  Pasts  Sttpflt. 

San  Fzancisco,  Calif. 

I  think  if  some  of  the  Senators  and  Bep- 
resentatives  would  go  into  an  income-tax 
office  along  in  February  and  March  and  see 
the  pain  and  suffering  on  the  faces  of  the 
people  who  are  trying  to  And  ways  of  paying 
their  taxes,  to  say  nothing  of  figuring  the 
taxes  out,  they  would  leei  that  something 
should  be  done. 

For  ourselves,  we  need  some  machinery  to 
lower  the  cost  of  otir  production,  but  it  will 
be  quite  a  long  time  before  we  can  get  it 
with  the  taxes  that  we  have  to  pay. 

BoaoEN  Dgcalcomania  Co. 

Portland.  Obso. 

As  much  as  I  may  be  in  sympathy  with 
many  of  the  efforts  of  our  Congress  to  give 
the  people  of  our  Nation  economic  security, 
I  believe  the  safest  way  to  achieve  thto  to  to 
have  a  sound  fiscal  and  economic  policy 

I  look  with  a  great  deal  of  alarm  at  the 
contlnuoua  tremendous  Increases  In  oxir 
budget  as  time  goes  by.  Somewhere  we  sre 
going  to  have  to  sit  down  and  draw  the  line 
and  start  It  going  the  other  way 

PXTBDT  Bbush  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  letters  of  thi.s  character  received  in 
the  last  week,  but  space  will  not  permit 
them  to  be  printed  here  without  an 
estimate.  I  will  include  others  in  to- 
morrow s    CONCRXSSTONAL    RECORD. 


Btrtib  of  Prihce  Kahio  Kalamaiiaolc  Com- 
■cmorated  by  All  Hawaii — Memory  of 
Former  Dele|^ate  to  Coasress  Honored 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OBiaSATx  raoM  uawaq 

Df  THE  HOU8B  OF  BEPRESSNTATIVE8 

Frill  ay.  March  25.  l$49 

Mr.  PARRmOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  nei — all  Hawaii — will 
join  tomorrow.  March  26.  In  commem- 
orating the  birth  and  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
sons. 

He  was  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kala- 
nianaole. 

Today  he  i.s  referred  to  in  affectionate 
memory  by  the  Hawaiian  people  as  "Ke 
Alii  Bdakaainana"— "A  Prince  of  the 
People." 

I  call  this  event  to  the  attention  cf 
the  House  because  Prince  Kuhio,  as  he 
is  known  among  us  of  Hawalt  served 
in  this  House  as  Delegate  to  Congress 
from  Hawaii  with  great  distinction  from 
1903  until  his  death  in  1922. 

In  this  capacity  he  brought  not  only 
great    honor    to    the    people    of    the 


Hawaiian  race,  of  which  he  was  one  of 

the  outstanding  members,  but  to  all  the 
people  of  this  Territory  without  regard 
to  their  racial  origin. 

He  not  only  embraced  the  principles 
of  American  democracy  at  an  early  age 
bat  fostered  among  all  peoples  the 
friendliness  and  understanding  that  Is 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
cMitributlon  of  the  Hawaiian  to  life  in 
the  islands  today. 

He  was  not  only  a  great  Hawaiian.  He 
wa.s  a  great  American. 

Prince  Kuhio  was  one  of  the  most  ap- 
pealing figures  in  the  saga  of  Hawaii. 
Bom  to  the  purple  in  1871.  the  prince 
proved.  In  his  more  mature  years,  to  be 
an  Inspiring  champion  of  American  con- 
cepts of  democracy. 

Kalanianaole  was  bom  on  Kauai,  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  last  Independent 
luler  of  that  island.  He  was  a  son  of 
High  Chief  David  Kahalepouli  Plikot  and 
the  Princess  Kinoiki  Kekaulike.  While 
still  in  his  teens,  the  youth  was  created 
a  prince  of  the  realm  by  King  Kalakaua, 
hi^  cousin  and  uncle. 

After  attending  both  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  in  Honolulu,  the  prince  be- 
came a  student  at  St.  Matthew's  College 
In  San  Mateo,  Calif.  He  concluded  his 
formal  education  by  taking  a  business 
course  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College 
in  England. 

KXTTTaNXD  TO   HAWAH 

Forced  by  ill  health  to  return  to  Ha- 
waii. Kalanianaole  served,  under  the 
monarchy,  as  a  minor  official  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  minister  of  the  interior  and 
in  the  customs  service.  When  the  revo- 
lution staged  by  the  "haoles"— whites — 
erupted.  Kuhio  supported  his  cousin, 
Queen  Liliuokalani.  Shortly  after  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  was  established,  the 
unreconstructed  prince  was  arrested, 
convicted,  and  imprisoued  for  conspiring 
to  effect  a  royalist  uprising. 

In  1896.  following  his  release,  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Kahanu  Kaauwai.  daugh- 
ter of  a  chief  of  Kauai.  Three  years 
later  the  couple,  despairing  of  a  future  in 
their  beloved  islands,  left  for  an  extend- 
ed tour  abroad.  At  first  the  prince  de- 
termined to  make  his  exile  permanent, 
but  after  2  years  of  traveling,  hunting, 
and  observing  the  Boer  War,  he  decided 
to  accept  unreservedly  the  new  order  in 
Hawaii. 

f"-*"*  ACTITX  IK  POLITICS 

Returning  to  the  islands  in  1901,  Kala- 
nianaole immediately  assumed  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  loined  the 
Home  Rule  Party,  but  his  affiliation  was 
not  a  happy  one.  Disgusted  -  by  the 
bigoted  racial  views  and  undemocratic 
practices  of  the  organization,  the  prince, 
now  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  American 
way,  renmnosd  his  a.<vsociation  and,  in 
1902,  Jointd  tte  Republican  Party.  The 
same  year  he  was  named  that  party's 
candidate  for  Territorial  Delegate  to  the 
Federal  Congress.  Victorious  in  his  first 
campaign,  Kuiiio.  with  his  uniquely  de- 
voted following,  was  never  to  know  de- 
feat at  the  polls:  he  served  as  Hawaii's 
nonvoting  representative  continuouj^ly 
from  1903  until  his  death  in  1922. 


KKOWM    AS  nUMCS  CUPIB 

Known  affectionately  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  colleagues  alike  as  Prince  Kuhio. 
or  Prince  Cupid,  the  affable,  able,  and 
untiring  Delegate  won  the  hearts  of  all 
with  whom  he  had  contact.  A.ssigned  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture.  Coinage. 
Weights  and  Measures,  Military  Affairs, 
and  Territories.  Kuhio  rendered  signifi- 
cant services  to  his  people.  In  1919  be 
introduced  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
bills  to  accord  statehood  to  Hawaii  The 
crowning  legislative  achievement  of  his 
career  was  his  successful  sponsoring  of 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act. 

Aware  of  the  tendency  of  his  people — 
those  of  original  Hawaiian  blood 
strains — to  congregate  in  urban  centers, 
where,  as  a  result  of  crowded  tenement 
conditions,  the  race  was  fighting  a  loslBC 
battle  for  survival,  the  Delegate  in  1920 
introduced  a  bill  to  modify  the  public - 
land  section  of  the  organic  act.  The 
measure  wa.^  finally  approved  by  the 
President  on  July  9,  1921.  Under  its  pro- 
visions the  Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiians 
were  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  leave 
congested  urban  areas  and  settle  on  the 
land  as  homesteaders.  It  was  hoped  that 
in  time  a  relatively  prosperous  class 
of  independent  citizen-farmers  would 
develop. 

3eo,oo«  Acaas  kaos  avaiuulb 

Approximately  200  OCO  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land,  comprising  si>ecified  un 
developed  areas,  excluding  sugarcane 
lands,  were  made  available.  The  land  so 
far  utilized  is  divided  into  homestead 
lots  of  varying  dimensions,  each  leased 
for  99  years  at  a  nominal  rental  to 
those  persons  whose  Wood  is  at  least  one- 
half  Hawaiian.  Every  homesteader  is 
granted  a  loan  to  permit  him  to  build  a 
house  or  work  a  farm.  The  whole  proj- 
ect is  controlled  by  a  commission — Kuhio 
was  the  first  member  appomted — and  is 
financed,  essentially,  by  a  revolving  fund 
of  $2,000,000  accumulated  from  rentals 
of  pubUc  lands  and  water  licenses. 

The  first  settlement  under  the  plan 
was  established  on  the  Lsland  of  Molokai; 
operations  since  have  been  gradually  ex- 
tended to  other  islands.  By  the  end  of 
1946  more  than  4,000  Hawaiians  were 
Living  in  homestead  communiues.  Ap- 
proximately one-filth  of  these  latter-day 
pioneers  were  situated  on  Molokai;  the 
remainder  were  .scattered  among  resi- 
dential homestead  sites  on  Hawaii  and 
Oahu. 

PLAM    PKCOUCZS    SSSTTLTS 

Although  the  rehabilitation  project 
has  not  as  yet  fully  justified  the  hopes  of 
Kalanianaole  and  other  founders,  the 
plan  has  produced  tangible  benefits.  The 
act  prevented  Hawaiian  settlers  from 
speculating  with  their  land  or  disposmg 
of  it.  Biany  small  residential  and  sub- 
sistence homesteads,  moreover,  have  been 
set  up  in  the  environs  of  the  cities  and 
towns  where  many  of  the  native  Hawai- 
ians are  employed. 

On  January  7,  1922.  the  prime  mover 
of  Hawaiian  rehabilitation  was  called  to 
his  fathers.  Despite  his  express  desire  to 
have  his  passing  marked  only  by  a  simple 
ceremony,  the  grief-stricken  peoples  of 
Hawaii  refused  to  have  it  so.    The  pomp 
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and  ps^entry  Incident  to  his  funeral  has 
never  been  surpassed  tn  all  the  annals  of 
Hawaii  He  was  revered  not  only  as  a 
man  oi  the  purest  motives,  but  also  as 
the  last  titular  prince  of  his  line.  Hawai- 
ian and  ••haole"  alike  acknowledge  that 
he.  through  his  example  and  influence. 
was  the  paramount  factor  In  reconciling 
the  Hawattens  to  the  loa  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  in  converting  them  to  a 
-pMsionate  Americanism.  Truly,  he  was 
•TCe  Alii  Makaainana" — A  prince  of  the 
people. 


NationaJ  Sorice  lasurance  Fan<b 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHTCAN 

DJ  TH3  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVIS 
Fridav.  March  25.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
year  ago  durmg  the  Republican-domi- 
nated Eightieth  Congress,  which  has 
taken  so  much  abuse,  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  huge  sums 
of  money  veterans  of  World  War  II  had 
overpaid  for  their  national  service  life- 
insurance  fund5  during  the  late  war.  and 
miked  what  had  become  of  these  funds. 

To  my  surprise,  following  my  inquiry, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  admitted 
that  World  War  n  veterans  had  over- 
paid for  their  insurance  more  than 
f2.0OO.0OO.0O0  and  that  ttdt  money  would 
be  returned  to  them. 

This,  as  most  Members  of  the  House 
will  agree,  is  no  small  sum.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
belongs  to  the  millions  of  men  who  had 
voluntarily  subscribed  to  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  during  the  war. 

We  who  served  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress obtained  assurances  for  these  vet- 
erans that  these  insurance  overpayments 
would  be  repaid  within  a  reasonable  time. 
but  we  did  not  count  on  the  slovenliness, 
the  inefBciency,  and,  perhaps,  the  politi- 
cal propensities  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

To  my  surprise.  Just  the  other  day  I 
was  reading  a  well-known  national 
weekly  magazine  and  came  across  an 
item  to  the  effect  that  14.009.001  veterans 
In  the  United  States  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived their  refunds.  In  some  cases 
these  refunds  amount  to  $100  to  $200, 
according  to  my  recollection. 

Yet.  not  a  single  refund  check  has 
been  mailed  out  by  the  VeCarmas'  Admin- 
istration. In  fact.  I  am  led  to  believe 
these  checks  will  not  be  mailed  out  for 
some  months  to  come. 

In  this  magazine  HtMe  It  is  suggested 
that  these  repayments  probably  will  not 
be  made  because  certain  Democrats  feel 
that  the  economic  and  political  effects  of 
repayment  will  be  greater  for  them  In 
1950.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me.  vision 
any  person  tn  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion who  would  consider  for  one  minute 
holding  up  these  repayments  any  longer 
than  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
am«iunts  to  be  determined,  the  checks 
prepared,  and  the  letters  put  In  the  mail. 


To  me,  it  is  unconscionable  to  delay 
these  repaynients  because  they  may  have 
a  great  political  effect  in  the  elections  of 
1950.  Veterrlns  who  have  this  money  due 
them  should  raise  a  storm  of  protest 
against  such  a  delay.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  veterans  understand  that  this  is 
their  monei.  It  is  not  Government 
money,  as  I^ald  before,  but  money  that 
the  veterans  ihemselves  overpaid  on  their 
insurance,  ft  is  due  them  now.  not  just 
before  the  1950  elections.  In  fact,  it  was 
due  them  a  year  ago.  It  should  have 
been  paid  aid  forgotten  about  by  now 
so  fai  as  the  Government  is  concerned. 

I  am  told  that  accounting,  bookkeep- 
ing, actuariii  and  other  difficulties  will 
hold  up  the  paynients.  This  is  a  lot  of 
political  eyevash.  It  is  a  disgrace  and 
the  veterans  who  are  not  informed  ought 
to  understan  d  how  they  are  being  treated. 

I  ask  the  ireterans  of  this  country,  do 
you  need  $;0.  $100,  or  $200  today?  I 
wonder  how  many  of  them  prefer  to  have 
the  Government  keep  their  money  for 
another  yea-  or  two  and  pay  them  Just 
before  the  n  ?xt  election  so  that  they  vote 
Democratic  md  thank  the  Great  White 
Father  in  VI  ashlngton. 

That,  apparently,  is  what  the  admin- 
istration ha  in  mind — to  let  this  money 
draw  intereit  until  next  year  and  then 
pay  the  vet<  rans  their  own  money  back 
just  before  « lection. 

If  this  Is  t  le  case,  and  I  personally  be- 
lieve it  Is,  tl  en  I  say  It  is  a  cheap  pollti 
cal  trick  thM  ought  to  be  shouted  from 
the  houseto]  s. 

With  the  number  of  superfluous  em- 
ployees In  V  Washington  and  the  tremen- 
dous facilitiK  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion possessor,  there  is  no  excuse  for  these 
payments  td  be  delayed  any  longer. 

I  am  serving  notice  on  the  Veterans' 
Administrat  on  right  now  that  they  had 
better  get  tl  ose  checks  out  to  the  veter- 
ans within  ti  le  next  few  weeks  or  months. 
If  they  do  not,  they  will  not  have  heard 
the  last  of  it . 


Lab6r  and   Milk  Prices 


EXTEISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HONl  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wTscoNsin 
IN  THE  HC  USB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friilay,  March  25.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  considerable  contro- 
versy In  regs  rd  to  proposed  legislation  to 
undermine  the  dairy  Industry  of  our 
country. 

Imitation  butter  is  the  first  step.  Er- 
sats  cheese^  filled  milk  and  ssnathetic 
Ice  cream  wjill  not  be  far  behind. 

The  following  facts  should  be  of  in- 
terest. Yoii  will  note  that  where  milk 
is  the  high^t  In  price,  the  wages  paid 
to  labor  are  the  lowest,  and  where  milk 
is  reasonablf  in  price,  labor  gets  a  fair 
break.  ■ 

The  tabl^,  computed  from  ofBcial 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculttu-e 
report*,  is  ai  follows: 


Average  price 

paid  Ui 
farmers  (per 

Averam) 
wveu  paid  to 

etato 

fartn  hands. 

100  poun<i3j 

(IMM) 

with- 

(IMS) 

out  bowd 

Aluhanlft 

tacn 

5.06 

$K3 

AriMDft    

17H 

Arkanau. 

«) 

CaUlbmia    

4.W 
4.80 
4.37 

ao3 

Colmdo 

15U 

ISft 

Dakwtn 

a3» 

110 

rVirid*     ...   

7.  l.S 
5.W 

flR 

Ocorsis..... 

« 

I<Uho..„.„ _.... 

4.15 

187 

llljlints . — — 

4.44 

4.M 

130 

Indiana 

117 

Iowa .-           

4.4V 

143 

Kaiuaa 

4.47 

138 

Kantaeky , 

4.72 

fft 

T-mMmn 

5.5I» 

OB 

Mataw^ 

1» 

Maryland ^ 

5.7V 

113 

Massachuaetts 

6.17 

155 

M  ichi|?an 

4.79 

ISS 

MioiMaota 

XUH 

140 

MMMppi 

5.07 

«i 

MiMouri 

4.71 

las 

Monuina — 

12S 

176 

NVbraiika 

4.49 
4.43 

144 

Nevada — 

IW 

NVw  HBinpshire 

5.W 
5.98 

147 
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The  Threat  of  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORXOOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  25  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  on  the  subject  The 
Threat  of  Communism,  In  Trenton,  N.  J., 
on  March  3,  1949. 

Thert  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PSOCEXDUfCS  or  TH«  StXTlSTH  AlfWTJAL  DINNKB 
or  TH»  FAST  COMMANDERS'  ASSOCIATION  C7 
TRX  STATS  or  NSW  JSS8ET 

Chalrmim  Thomtsoh.  Sir  Knlgtits.  our 
guest  and  principal  speaker  tonight  came  to 
us  from  our  Nation's  Capital  through  an  in- 
vitation extended  to  him  by  Sir  Knight 
George  K.  Strlngfellow.  Sir  Knight  George 
la  a  member  of  my  own  commandery,  Leba- 
non, No.  31.  He  has  been  prominent  in 
ICaaonlc  circles  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years. 

He  served  Setaam  Temple  as  potentate  for 
3  years  and  bow  be  is  on  his  way  to  higher 
honors  at  the  next  session  of  the  Imperial 
OotmcU  or  Nobles  of  the  MysUc  Shrme  of 


North  America.    Wtth  pleasore  I  present  to 
yoa  Sir  Knight  George  E.  SUiiigft.now.  who 

win     introduce    our    disttngtiMlM     »tBltor. 
(Applause.! 

Mr.  Snuwcncu.O'w.  Mr.  Presldeut,  dlstlB- 
gulshed  ffuests,  frtends,  I  am  deeply  hon- 
orad  to  be  asked  to  break  bresul  with  you 
tonight,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  prlTtlege 
to  present  to  you  tonight  one  of  the  Natt<»'8 
most  able  statesmen. 

To  tell  you  ererything  about  this  man  that 
te  worth  while  would  take  me  well  over  an 
bow.  My  problem  tn  presenting  him  to  you 
tonight  is  one  of  selection,  not  one  of  inflat- 
ing the  things  I  could  say  about  him. 

He  is  a  farmer,  a  successful  farmer;  there- 
fore, he  knows  something  about  the  grass 
roots  and  he  knows  what  makes  things  tick. 
He  Is  a  great  educator.  He  Is  an  author  of  a 
number  of  weU-wrttten  and  widely  read 
books.    He  la  an  authority  on  criminal  law. 

The  reactlonartes  tn  America  call  him  a 
radical.  The  radicals  call  him  a  liberal  gtme 
reactionary.  (Laughter.)  I  call  him  a  great 
American.  The  greatest  tribute  I  can  jmj 
him,  I  think,  is  to  quote  Artatotle,  the  great 
lover  of  democracy,  who  once  said.  "The 
greatest  compliment  one  man  can  pay  an- 
other Is  to  say  truthfully  that  he  Is  a  good 
cltlaen.-  ^       . 

And  so  tonight  I  present  to  you— he  needs 
no  tatroductlon— the  Junior  United  States 
Senator  from  the  p«at  State  ai  Oregon,  who 
will  speak  to  yen  VKOl  tralntlme,  and  you 
wlU  like  it— tl>B  ■kBMcaMe  Watns  L.  Moik, 
United   States  IHettW  ftom  Oregon.     lA^- 

plauae.I  , 

Senator  Moeas.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  George  StrlngfeUow,  brothers  In  Ma- 
S01U7:  It  la  perfectly  obvlotia  from  the  in- 
troduction that  George  StrlngfeUow  has  Just 
given  to  me  that  he  is  a  biased  friend.  I 
appreciate  that  triendahip  very  much  and  I 
want  to  say  here  publicly  that  the  many 
manifestations  of  It  which  George  has  ex- 
tended to  me  over  tlie  years  have  been  a 
coantaaat  source  of  inspiration  to  me. 

1  mean  no  flattery  when  I  say  to  you  that 
in  my  opinion,  George  Strlnglellow  epito- 
miass  and  personifies  the  brotherly  splnt  of 
our  'ratemlty.  His  Uf e  Is  a  record  of  Chris- 
tian service  to  mankind.  In  innumerable 
ways  his  service  Is  not  only  a  service  to  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  but  to  the  citiaena  at 
the  Nation. 

Too  many  people  hi  our  country  Mitertam 
the  prejudiced  notion  that  men  of  some  fi- 
nancial means,  of  high  economic  position  in 
Industry  or  business,  or  of  outstanding  exe- 
cutive success  In  the  corporate  lile  of  our 
economy  cannot  walk  with  m«a  and  keep 
the  common  touch.  As  vice  piaaldent  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Inc..  George  Stringfeilow 
h^  amtt  an  outstanding  record  of  industrial 
staeHennship  among  the  businaas  leanlsn 
of  America.  His  life  and  work  is  a  completa 
denial  that  there  is  any  basis  for  such  a 
prejudiced  generalization.  I  need  cie*  enly 
one  of  hia  many  humanitarian  aaillettlis  to 
prove  my  point. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  people  in  New  Jer- 
sey do  not  fully  appreciate  the  national  rec- 
ognition which  George  Stringfeilow 'a  work 
in  the  cancer-prevention  program  has  at- 
tained. Tou  undoubtedly  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  here  in  New  Jersey  the  cancer-pre- 
vention program  la  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  Mew  Jersey  plan.  However,  I  wonder 
If  you  realize  that  the  New  Jersey  cancer-pre- 
veatlon  plan,  ui  tlM  dsvalapmant  of  wliich 
Geoiia  Stringfeilow  was  ao  taMtnunental.  has 
really  become  a  national  plan. 

It  is  Impoasibie  for  us  to  adequately  ap- 
praise the  value,  in  terms  of  Is— imtTH  human 
siifleriug  and  iiii  laaslng  humaa  happiness, 
which  the  great  camem-pacfmnOan  program 
la  tarlnging  to  many  thciUMHUli  of  people 
maam  otir  country.  G«oar|B  8tringiellow's 
lii#BBiltabie  will,  humanitarian  Impulaes;  and 
dev«tioa  to  a  aodal  ideal  of  helping  those 


who  need  to  be  helped  have  left  aa  Indelible 
Imprint  of  personal  service  on  the  fonnatl<Mi 
of  the  national  cancer-prerentlon  plan.  I 
only  hope  that  when  my  days  on  earth  are 
past  I  will  have  left  a  monument  of  publie 
service  which  slightly  spproaches  the  monu- 
ment of  public  service  which  George  String- 
fellow's  life  is  erecting  for  his  fellow  cltliens. 
Certainly  his  contribution  In  the  field  of  can- 
cer prevention  wiU  be  an  outstanding  one 
among  humanitarian  works  m  our  genera- 
tion. 

I  appreciate  being  mvtted  to  talk  to  you 
tonight.  At  the  outset  of  my  speech  I  wish  to 
thank  Brother  Cooke  and  Brother  Rowe  for 
the  hospitality  which  they  extended  to  me  by 
chaufterlng  me  this  afternoon  from  New  Tork 
to  Trenton.  I  learned  a  great  deal  on  tliat 
ride  about  the  broad  social  consciousness  of 
those  two  men,  about  their  points  of  views 
on  many  of  the  perplexing  problems  which 
confront  our  social  order  and  about  their 
abiding  faith  in  the  suryival  cf  the  American 
way  of  life  if  only  our  people  will  Uve  by  tlie 
spirit  and  Intent  of  our  democratic  system. 

In  my  speech  tonight  I  hope  ttiat  in  at 
least  a  small  way  I  can  exemplify  the  spirit 
which  I  caught  from  Brotiier  Cooke  and 
Brotiier  Rowe  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  spirit 
which  calls  upon  aU  of  us  to  recognize 
l^efore  It  is  too  late  some  of  the  great  social 
responsibilities  which  confront  us  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

The  subject  which  I  was  asked  to  talk 
about  la  the  subject :  Is  Communism  a  Threat 
to  Our  Fraternity?  The  answer  to  that 
question  la  obvioualy  an  aJDrmatlve  one  for 
the  simple  reason  that  communism  is  a  se- 
rious tiireat  to  our  Nation  and  therefore 
necessarily  a  threat  to  all  institutions  with- 
in our  Nation  including  our  fraternity. 
However,  the  threat  of  communism  bears  a 
direct  relationstiip  to  our  fraternity  because 
of  the  inseparable  relationship  between  the 
principles  of  our  fraternity  and  its  contribu- 
tion of  those  principles  to  the  formation  of 
our  Nflftion.  As  Masons  we  can  and  should 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Masonry  made 
signlikcant  contributions  in  the  early  his- 
torical days  of  our  Nation  to  the  great  char- 
ters of  our  Government,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

Tlutmghout  the  ritual  of  Masonry  from 
its  fbrst  degree  to  its  iilghest  are  to  be  found 
the  principles  of  democratic  brotherhood 
which  form  the  framework  and  governmental 
encasement  of  our  system  of  self-govem- 
mmt.  Aa  M*"""*  we  should  appreciate  fully 
tonight  the  fact  that  if  the  communistic 
ideology,  which  runs  counter  to  all  the  pre- 
cepts and  concepts  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution,  siiotiid 
ever  prevaU  in  this  country  we  wiU  then  have 
lost  self-govemment. 

I  am  afraid  that  too  many  people  have  for- 
gotten that  our  economic  system  and  our 
political  system  are  inseparable.  We  can- 
not IMVC  Indlvtduai  rights  and  Uberties  as 
set  out  tn  our  Constitution  under  any  to- 
talitarian economy.  We  cannot  maintain 
the  foundation  principle  of  democrauc  gov- 
ernment tuider  a  totalitarian  economy.  Al- 
though the  fotmdation  principle  of  demo- 
cratic government  to  which  I  refer  appears 
to  many  people  to  be  an  abstract  one  I  would 
caution  ynxi  to  remember  that  it  Is  an  ex- 
ceedingly concrete  one  measured  in  terma 
of  voor  rights. 

What  is  that  principle?  If  I  say  nothing 
else  tonight  that  you  remember  even  until 
tomorrow  I  hope  you  wiU  remember  and  re- 
flect upon  this  principle  of  demoerattc  gov- 
ernment. It  is  obvious  as  one  talks  to  many 
Americans  thst  more  of  them  need  to  do 
much  more  thinking  about  this  fundamental 
principle  than  X  fear  millions  of  them  are 
doing  today. 

TbiB  country  of  ours  was  founded  pri- 
marily upon  tha  basic  democratic  principle 


that  tlie  spiritual   value  of  the  individual 

cltlsen  is  the  very  core  of  self-govemment. 
You  cannot  read  the  Coustitution  nor  the 
DeclsraOon  of  Independence  nor  tl>e  great 
debates  out  of  which  was  born  this  Republic 
without  recognising  the  fact  that  our  found- 
ing fathers  believed  that  a  society  of  fraa 
people  must  rest  upon  a  devotion  to  tke 
sDlrltual  value  of  the  Individual  person. 
They  considered  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
a  democratic  form  of  government  was  to 
protect  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  They 
realised  that  the  individual  human  being 
is  the  creature  of  the  Almighty  and  that  to 
exploit  and  debase  the  individusl  person  Is 
a  sacrilegious  offense.  We  Masons  know  that 
one  cannot  understand  the  ideals  of  Masonry 
unless  It  la  recognized  that  Masonry  too  is 
based  upon  a  devotion  to  protecting  and 
furthCTlng  the  sptrltual  value  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. That  is  the  essence  of  brotherhood. 
It  is  the  ideal  and  record  of  Masonry. 

Therefore,  when  I  talk  ai>out  communism 
In  relation  to  our  fraternity  I  would  urge 
you  to  remember  that  in  communism  there 
18  no  recognition  of  the  spiritual  value  of 
the  Individual.  When  you  are  dealing  wtth 
the  communistic  ideology  you  are  dealing 
with  the  political  philosophy  In  which  the 
individual  life  has  little  or  no  value. 

One  only  has  to  study  or  observe  what  w« 
can  observe  even  on  thia  side  of  the  iron 
curtain  in  the  Russian -occupied  nations  to 
recognise  the  fact  tiiat  under  the  Russian 
regime  human  life  is  ciieap.  During  my  trip 
through  Emope  in  194«,  although  I  was  un- 
able to  obtain  from  the  Russians  permission 
to  get  N>tii"d  tlxe  iron  curtain.  I  did  iiave 
a  chance  to  make  some  observations  in  some 
of  the  Russian -occupied  areas  of  Europe.  I 
talked  to  a  great  many  Russians  and  to  a 
great  mauy  Europeans  who  had  experienced 
life  under  the  Communist  regime.  My  ob- 
servations led  uniformly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Communist  ideology  Is  Incompatiiils 
with  the  democratic  Ideal  of  giving  primary 
importance  to  the  spiritual  valxn  of  bumaa 
life. 

When  we  speak  hi  our  country  about  tha 
importance  of  the  principle  of  sell -govern- 
ment which  is  basic  to  our  political 
philosophy,  namely,  tiiat  the  people  are  tha 
m  astern  and  not  the  servants  of  tlM  state, 
we  speak  of  a  principle  winch  rests  on  the 
concept  tiiat  the  individual  is  aU-important 
in  our  American  way  of  political  tiunklng. 
On  the  otiier  band  under  the  Communst 
form  of  government  tiic  Individual  is  but 
an  item  of  human  fodder  with  which  to 
feed  the  totalitarian  appetite  of  the  state. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  in  tlie  interest 
cf  peace  tlie  political  philosophies  of  com- 
munism and  democracy  but  we  must  try  to 
find  some  basis  on  wiiich  the  two  piiiloao- 
phies  can  live  in  pcAce  In  the  world.  I  aaf 
that  because  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  a  war 
which  would  result  in  the  kUiing  of  millions 
of  human  beings  living  under  both  Com- 
munist and  democratic  govern  nienial  sys- 
teoM  today  we  most  face  the  cold,  hard  tact 
that  some  mutually  satisfactory  tmderstand- 
Ing  for  peaceftil  relationships  must  be 
reached. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  tliat 
the  Russian  people  are  being  held  in  com- 
plete subjugation  or  to  involuntary  serrituds 
by  the  Russian  leaders.  The  evidence  is  very 
much  against  such  a  point  of  view  although 
there  are  those  m  tills  countrv  who  are  trying 
to  convince  us  that  the  Russian  people  are 
entirely  out  erf  sympathy  with  the  Com- 
nranist  regime.  It  would  be  rather  reas 
Btning  and  hopeful  If  one  could  believe  that 
the  Russian  people  are  antl-Communlst. 
The  facts,  however,  point  to  the  contrary. 
The  facts  Indicate  that  the  Ruartan  leaders 
have  succeeded  with  a  program  of  todoctrl- 
natlon  and  propaganda  since  the  Ruralan 
Rrrolutlon  in  conTinclng  the  Russian  people 
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C«nar*ily  tbat  (be  communlsUc  form  of  gov- 
•moMttt  atan  tbm  only  hopt  at  •urvtval  for 


Mar  :b 


OMd  to  tMUMllir  tlMt  tb« 
SoaMan  paopto  ttava  baaa  coevtoead  tbat  w 
Intaiui  to  make  war  upoo  tbam  mn<X  that 
thai  muat  procaed  aa  rapkUj  aa  poaaible  to 
prcpara  for  tbat  witr  no  matter  what  the 
paraonal  aacrlfloa  awl  bardabip  may  be.  It 
appaara  avtdant  that  tba  RuaaUn  people  are 
— *%*•*!  tnawBdoua  Mcrlflcea  and  undergo- 
tnf  great  bardahlpa  In  earrylnf  out  the  prop- 
aganda dtctatea  at  tbe  Ruaelao  Politburo. 

Part  of  tba  RuaaUn  atrateg;  la  a  program 
of  InfUtratlon  Into  the  free  goTernmenta  of 
the  world  ao  tbat  In  caae  of  another  war  tbe 
Communlata  will  be  in  a  poaltlon  to  do  in- 
tanMl  '***n*g*  to  thoee  free  gorernmenta  In- 
cltMttag  oar  own.  Tbla  tactic  of  infiltration 
la  cbaracteristlc  of  totalitarian  techniques  aa 
uaed  by  BtUar  aa  well  aa  by  the  Russians. 
We  cannot  ifaore  the  fact  that  a  spread  of 
tba  oommuniatic  pblloaophy  In  America  la 
ttaalf  a  threat  to  tbe  great  apirltual  values 
of  our  form  of  government. 

Although  we  must  recognise  thla  danger 
«t  must  be  careful  at  tbe  same  time  not  to 
bacome  alarmists  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  bacome  Red-batters  In  the  negative  sense. 
I  tbe  other  hand  we  must  not  close  our 
to  evidence  and  proof  of  Communist 
Infiltration  into  our  American  Instltutlotis. 
In  dlaeuaalng  infiltration  tactics  I  would  cau- 
tion JOQ  to  remember  tbat  we  must  try  to 
lean  orer  backward  in  controlling  our  emo- 
tional attitudes  toward  communistic  actin- 
tiaa.  Kaan  perception  and  cool-headed 
stataaoumahlp  are  better  weapons  to  use 
ac*inat  the  innitratlnic  techniques  of  Com- 
munlau  than  Is  the  adoption  of  police-state 
methods  on  our  own  part  in  an  attempt  to 
eocnbat  an  Mtologj  vblcb  seeks  to  destroy 
US.  It  is  VM7  dllBcult  to  remain  coldly 
analytical  of  the  tactics  of  Communists  but 
It  is  only  by  cold  analyses  that  we  can  prop- 
arly  apprataa  the  natxire  and  methods  of  our 
ConnBtmlat  opposition. 

Tlitta  one  cannot  read  tbe  newspapers  today 
as  a  loyal  American  and  not  recoil — yes.  recoil 
amottonally — at  the  very  thought  that  we 
bare  an  onf^tnlzatlnn  In  our  country  today, 
tba  Communist  Party,  whose  leaders  hSTe 
told  the  American  people  brasenly  that  In 
time  of  war.  if  that  war  were  with  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  they  would  not  support  our  Oovem- 
ment.  "Hm  statement  carried  In  the  presa  of 
otir  Nation  today  quotlne:  the  American  Com- 
munist landars  to  the  effect  that  a  war  with 
Russia  vo<dd  be  a  Wall  Street-manipulated 
war  wbtcb  should  not  be  aupportad  by  be- 
lleTers  in  democracy  Is  a  trsaaooable  insult 
to  our  Intdllgenee.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
from  their  statement  tbat  in  tbe  event  of 
such  a  war  the  Communist  strategy  in 
wotiM  ba  to  cttfage  in  activities  of 
fa  ordsr  to  tntarfer*  with  the  suc- 
il  proaecutlon  of  that  war.  One  of  my 
In  the  Senate  has  most  appro- 
priately ebaract«rl2ed  tbla  announcement  of 
tba  American  Communist  Party  leaders  by 
stating  tbat  tbay  have  pleaded  guilty  to  trea- 
aoB  tat  attVMwa  of  the  act. 

aome  of  the  American   Instltu- 
.  through  wMch  the  Communists  may  l>e 
to  tniUUate  and  spread  their  In- 
ptopaganda    against    tbe    apirltual 
at  ^HBOcracy?    We  may  be  sure  tbat 
tbcy    «tt  attaaapt    to   infiltrate    into 

wblcb  o 
itkmor  a< 

oall.  That  tbay  bava  triad  and  are  trying  to 
InfUtrate  tbair  propaganda  into  tbe  edtica- 
tional  aysteaa  of  America  Is  self-evidant.  Un- 
der tba  name  of  acadaaalc  fraadom  tbay 
to  carry  out  an  imtortrlnaHui 

Now  I  wold  cavtiBA  you  to 
for  witcb  maata  In  oar  atfueatkmal 

kf  tlMiaa  wbo  do  not  believe   In 

Wa  will  defeat  tbe  pur- 

of  daaaoorscy  If  our  counterattack  on 

anistte  Infiltration  takaa  tbe  form  of 

itata  methods  vblch  daauuj  an  un- 
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spent  in  univ 
that  one  of  the 
freedom  Is  the 
the  part  of 
untrammeled 
of    learning. 
American  free 
truth,  and  tbe 
la  too  preclovu 
censorship    or 
search  out  the 
letbs  OT  ext'.tl 
in  finding  the 

However, 
mou''  with 
I  fail  to  follow 
cators  who  are 
preservation  of 
leges  of  Amerlt^ 
a  right  of 
and  retain 
that  I  cannot 
obvious  reason 
possess  free 
tors  of  a 
revolution  and 
tates  of  a 
Such  teachers 
to  lead  student! 
of  goremmenu  I 
do  not  possess 
to  tbe  findings 
Communist 
their 

sarlly  slant  t 
facts. 

Last  week   I 
very  able  youni 
ate  of  one  o1 
Ing,   who 
fact    that   in 
country  steps 
professed 
college  facultli^ 
such  action  on 
Istrators. 

This  young 
loyal  citizen,  is 
munist  Ideology 
shocked  If  one 
in  defending 
and  fellow 
he  would  be 
munist  progra^i 
system  at  aalX 

I  am  stm 
diaappolnted 
bis  letter 
many   years  in 
country  I 
demlc  freedom 
munists  and 
Ing  positions  li 
doctrlnate  the 
In  aupport  of 
am  a  firm 
and  a  firm  bat% 
schools 
lead   young 
crtUcal 

sopbies  which 
of  man  over  tb< 
cept  the  tbeala 
our  studMita 
of  tbe 

sary  to  employ 
tba  facultlea  at 

Thus,  in  my 
uent  who 
lege 

fellow  travelers 
their  faculties 

'X)a  tba  laaw 
monlata  should 
college  facultiei . 
lou  tbat  tbey 
positions  of 

jacUtoa  of  tba 


ei  3t 


pr  'Judlced 
March 


for  the  truth  In  the  halls 

>ur  educational  Institutions. 

rears  of   my   life   have    been 

ty  elassrooms,  and  I  know 

greatest  obstacles  to  academic 

I  ttempt  from  time  to  time,  on 

groups  to  stifle  the 

for  the  truth  in  our  hails 

'  The    great    Biblical    tenet    of 

( ducatlon,  "Ye  shall  know  the 

truth  shall  make  you  free." 

to  be  shackled   by  academic 

Che    right   of    free    minds    to 

ruth  no  matter  what  shlbbo- 

prejudlces  mtist  be  pierced 

[truth. 

freedom  is  not  synony- 

to  destroy  that  freedom. 

the  logic  of  some  of  our  edu- 

argulng  these  days  that  the 

academic  freedom  In  the  col- 

requlres  the  recognition  of 

to  become  Communists 

teaching  positions.     I  say 

iccept  that  argument  for  tbe 

that  true  Communists  do  not 

but  rather  are  Indoctrlna- 

whlch  seeks  to  promote 

reduce  our  people  to  the  dlc- 

form  of  governoient. 

not  teachers  at  all.  seeking 

through  an  objective  analysis 

philosophies.    Such  teachers 

the  devotion  of  the  scientists 

of  the  facts  but  rather  such 

In  order  to  carry  out 

objectives,  must  neces- 

teachings  away  from  the 
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canr  ot 
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analyaii  at 


prote  tted 
admlnlstn  tors 
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received   an   Inquiry   from   a 

citizen  of  my  State,  a  gradu- 

Instltutlons  of  higher  leam- 

great   concern  over   the 

of   our   colleges   in   this 

♦ere  being  taken  to  eliminate 

Comipunlat  sympathizers  from  our 

He  wanted  me  to  protest 

^e  part  at  our  college  admin- 


thB 
trav  elers 


tUi 


,  a  veteran  and  thoroughly 
not  at  all  friendly  to  the  Com- 
He  Is  a  man  who  would  be 
even  suggested  to  him  that 
alleged  right  of  Communists 
to  teach  In  otir  colleges 
adding  and  abetting  the  Com- 
of  infiltration   against  our 
iOTamment. 
young  lawyer  will  be  greatly 
wtien  he  receives  my  reply  to 
as  one  wbo  has  taught  for 
varlotis   universities   In    this 
agree  with  him  that  aca- 
requires  tbat  we  allow  Com- 
ow  travelers  to  bold  teach- 
our  coUcgea  so  tbey  can  in- 
young  minds  of  this  country 
-evolutionary  propaganda.     1 
in  intellectual  freedom 
ver  in  tbe  duty  of  our  bigb 
and  of  our  teachers  to 
I  Into  an  analysis  and  a 
tba  varloaa  political  pbUo- 
lave  challangad  tba  thought 
centurlea.    But  I  cannot  ac- 
tbat  in  order  to  present  to 
I   objective   critical   analysis 
tic  philosophy  It  la  neces- 
Communlst  teachera  on 
oar  sebools. 

etter  of  reply  to  my  constit- 
tbe  attitude  of  some  col- 
tbat    Communists    and 
abould  be  discharged  from 
IJatated  to  him  as  follows: 
as  to  whether  or  not  Com- 
be allowed  to  teach  on  uur 
I  am  definitelv  of  tbe  opto- 
s|iould  not  be  alicwed  to  bold 
kind   because  of  the  un- 
one  at  the  primarv  ob- 
Oommunlati  is  to  Infiluata 


tiat 


Into  our  educational,  economic,  and  social 
Institutions  in  this  country  to  '^he  degraa 
necessary  in  due  course  of  time  to  bring  abovfc 
a  revolutionary  change  of  government  here. 

"Granted  that  looking  at  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  Isolated  case  here  and 
there,  the  danger  does  not  seem  to  be  too 
alarming,  nevertheless  when  one  looks  at 
the  Communist  strategy  pattern  as  a  whole, 
it  Is  Impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
danger  is  a  very  real  one.  I  am  not  one  who 
believes  that  students  in  political  science, 
philosophy,  economics,  and  other  courses 
taught  In  the  social  sciences,  should  not 
study  the  Communist  philosophies,  because 
obviously  we  cannot  have  an  intelligent,  edu- 
cated point  of  view  In  regard  to  the  dangers 
of  communism  If  we  do  not  have  an  Informed 
and  enlightened  public  opinion  In  regard  to 
the  nature  of  communism.  However,  that  la 
quite  a  different  thing  from  taking  the  ikmI- 
tlon  that  the  taxpayers  should  pay  for  the 
teaching  of  communism  in  either  a  veiled  or 
unveiled  form  by  Communists  on  our  college 
faculties. 

"I  aee  no  principle  of  academic  freedom  In- 
volved in  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  university 
administrations  or  boards  of  education  to  al- 
low Communists  to  teach  on  their  facultlea. 
To  the  contrary.  It  seem.s  obvious  to  me  that 
we  would  soon  lose  academlo  freedom  In  this 
coxintry — as  It  has  t>een  lost  in  Russia — If  a 
Communist  educational  policy  should  ever 
come  to  prevail  in  our  school  S3rstem. 

"In  other  words.  I  dont  think  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  Communist  on  a  faculty  in  or- 
der to  make  certain  that  the  students  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  analyse  the  Com- 
munist philosophy. 

"I  appreciate  the  fact  that  all  you  seek  to 
assure  is  that  our  students  will  have  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  analyze  and  compare 
the  argruments,  pro  and  con.  for  the  various 
political  systems  which  are  competing  in  the 
world  today  for  the  support  of  the  people 
In  the  various  countries  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  assurance  can  be  given  by 
our  scholars  who  are  loyal  to  our  constitu- 
tional political  system  and  to  our  capitalistic 
economic  system,  without  employing  teach- 
ers who  seek  to  undermine  those  systems  in 
America." 

I  agree  that  our  students  should  be  famil- 
iar with  the  doctrines  of  communism  in 
order  to  be  able  to  help  enlighten  our  citi- 
zenry as  to  the  great  economic  and  political 
fallacies  of  communism  and  as  to  the  dangers 
of  the  doctrine  of  conununlsm  to  personal 
liberty  in  America.  However.  I  do  not 
that  academic  freedom  Is  violated  when 
refuse  to  have  the  analysis  of  communism 
taught  In  our  schools  by  Communists.  Like- 
wise. I  agree  that  students  should  study  the 
political  fallacies  of  fascism  if  they  are  to 
clearly  understand  tbe  dangers  of  Fascist 
propaganda  in  America.  At  the  same  time 
I  do  not  support  the  view  that  academic  free- 
dom Is  threatened  by  refusing  to  employ  In 
our  schools  teachers  who  are  advocates  of  tbe 
Fascist  political  system. 

The  fifth-column  pattern  of  both  the  Com- 
munist and  Fascist  organizations  Is  the  well- 
established  technique  of  subversive  groups 
whose  design  is  to  catue  trouble  in  a  country 
In  time  of  national  crisis.  Prance  and  Nor- 
way paid  the  price  for  tolerating  firth-col- 
umn activities  on  the  part  of  German  Faa- 
ctats  prior  to  World  Wa  U.  The  Russian 
Communist  fiftb-column  infiltration  tactics 
in  satellite  countries  which  she  has  overrun 
since  World  War  n  should  at  least  put  as  on 
guard  in  this  country  against  the  inflltratloa 
threat  of  cop  munlsm.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  grant  tbat  there  are  tremendous  diiler- 
encea — gtograpblcal.  economic,  sortal.  and 
Ideological — between  tbe  cotmtrles  in  which 
Russian  communism  has  successfully  infil- 
trate<^  and  the  situation  here  in  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  when  Communist  lend- 
ers in  tbe  United  States  brazenly  announce 
tr  tba  people  ot  uur  country  tbat  In  time  of 
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with  tbe  8o»1«t  Union  they  would  net 
the  United  Btat^v  I  think  we  hav<e 

rl^rt  and  duty  to  take  precautionary 
mMoarea  agalRst  any  attempt  to  esrtabitab 
8  ftftta-eofumn  program  hi  the  United  States 
on  th«  part  of  any  subrerslTe  grotjp  be  tt 
either  Fascist  or  Communist. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  attempt 
to  perrert  academic  freedom  Into  a  license 
for  Communists  to  teach  In  our  schools 
sbonld  be  rejected.  I  say  that  fully  appre- 
ciating tbe  fact  tbat  undoubtedly  there  are 
some  American  teachers  who  are  sincere 
critics  of  tbe  abuses  of  capitalism  and  of 
social  and  economic  Injustices  In  America 
and  who  are  falsely  accused  of  being  Com- 
munists or  fellow  trarelers  simply  because 
tbey  present  to  their  students  critical  anal- 
yaa  of  some  of  the  sbortcomtngs  of  our 
own  system  of  government.  However,  false 
and  unwarranted  attacks  agalnrt  liberal 
teachers  in  our  American  educational  system 
can  be  answered  and  tbe  teacher  concerned 
can  be  protected  In  his  academic  rights  wltb- 
out  taking  tbe  extreme  position  that  aca.- 
demic  freedom  Immunizes  teachers  from 
any  examination  of  what  tbey  teach  or  of 
any  consideration  of  their  loyalty  to  oar 
form  of  government. 

/\^-arff»mi/'  freedom  certainly  ahfaild  not  be- 
come a  sanctuary  for  propa^aadlata.  Aca- 
demic freedom  certainly  should  not  become 
a  rctuga  and  protector  of  liuloctxlnation.  It 
la  to  ba  granted  tbat  drawing  a  line  between 
freedom,  and  license  la  always  a  dilBciilt  atim 

d  tolerant  and  ex- 
idpoant.  However, 
tba  difflculty  at  tbe  tajA  of  datonaining  what 
falla  within  tba  realm  of  acaitaBLic  freertnm 
and  what  endangers  academic  fraodom  by 
way  of  perversion  tbrougb  indoctrination 
does  not  justify  either  school  authorities  or 
our  illloiiiij  generally  in  ttrnartng  up  tbeir 
hfinitr  In  aurrendcr  wiieu  conltamted  by  any 
attempt,  subtle  or  otberwlae.  of  CommuiUsca 
and  Paaclata  to  InfUtratc  into  our  educauonal 
system.    Any  sucb  cballei^e  to  freedom  d. 


share  tba  potnt  o(  view  tbat  tb«  ] 
tbe  Univcraity  of  Waabington.  i 
tba  board  at  rcgante  of  tbat  grca^  instlto- 
tioQ.  vloUtod  aaademic  freedom  by  removing 
from  tba  facotty  any  avowed  Communlata. 
I  da  oot  take  tbe  posit 

speecbc-  by( 
I  do  not  bcUrfa  m  tboagbt-«ontrat 
or  m  police-state  ■arthfls  It  must 
bn  pgiiinl  tbat  we  do  not  mmmtr  or  iwfeot 
coBununlatte  is  Maries  by  refusing  to  Urtcn 
to  them.  Tkot  la  ^oitc  a  dlOere.-at ' 
Impressing  upoB  fltadaato  titoaoi^  • 

ctf  Comnranist  propaganda  pra- 

!■«■•  tbmg  fc 
to 

to  try  to  analywe  and  vna- 

at  view  of  tbe  speaker 

t  tbtng  to  luipnee  ta 


I  of  any  1 

Therefore,  tt  Is  one  tMog  to  take  tbe  pesl- 
tion.  as  I  take  the  position,  that  true  aca- 
demle  fl  eeduui  forbtds  us  from  esctuding 
fraot  arttieal  ansfyaia  and  s^ndy  tn  our  i 
ao^  at  th*  poiracal,  social,  and 
pftOaBopbles  which  throughout  hlatcry  have 
c<»te*ted  for  tbe  support  of  peoples  and 
quite  a  dlSierent  thing  to  taka  tbe  poalclfin 
tbati 
in  our  ftoa-adteol  sfstoB  to  feaaooM  ai 

for  tbe  IndoctcfaaliaK  at 
docCrlnea.    Tba  psopoattiaa  la 
epCabIa  to  any  in  tbe  nam*  ot 


freedom  tbat  In  order  togtsastudanta  a  back- 
ground and  an  uadacotoatfas  at  tba  pbii- 
oaaifky  of  communlsaa.  loa  ( 
to  pat  en  our  tea 

tking  to  lead  them  by  way  of  propa- 


ganda hito  accepting  the  notion  tbat  tba 
American  systems  of  political  dernocrscy  and 
economic  capitalism  are  a  failure  In  that 
tbey  deny  basic  human  rights. 

As  a  liberal  In  American  polltlea  I  bold 
to  the  view  tbat  any  form  of  totalitarianism, 
commtmtstlc  or  otherwise.  Is  Incompatible 
with  individual  liberty  and  with  pmtectlng 
tbe  sptrttoal  valt>e  and  dignity  of  the  per- 
son. Our  American  system  of  a  political 
democracy  combined  with  a  capitalistic  econ- 
omy has  advanced  b;unan  rights  and  pro- 
vided for  human  needs  to  a  degree  far  su- 
perior to  that  whicb  bos  been  dsveioped 
imdsr  mKf  otbar  paBtHal  and  econonla  sy»- 
to  aU  Hilary. 

•epte  always  seem  to  be  a  Httio 
to  bear  rae,  as  a  eoaatttotleaal 
llbentf.  strongly  defend  eapHirflsin.  Tlkese 
wbo  take  tbe  time  to  study  my  record  know 
tbat  It  is  a  defense  of  capttalioa  which  I 
have  always  made  tbroogfeaot  ai^  public  life 
incTudtng  oiy  many  yaaoi  as  a  teacber. 
Thus,  I  repeat,  tbat  wa  canaot  bawe  a  frea 
society  tn  America  tn  wbieh  tbe  sptritoal 
vatoa  of  tbe  tndlvtdwtl  is  pmramoont  and 
in  whicb  tbe  {xUlttcal  liberties  and  btnnaa 
rigbtat  ~T-'t^  aaa  avmrn  under  a  Conatlt>itioa, 
can  axlat  i ' ' i  ifiil  andor  a  system  oi  pntitical 
democracy  wttb  Its  capttallsTlr  economv. 

Why  do  I  bold  to  that  belief?  Because  the 
altemativ*  to  a  capitalistic  society  must  be 
aeaaa  form  nf  statlsm.  History  ia  replete 
wMk  examples  showing  tbat  wiMaavar  a  pco- 
pte  adapt  aooaa  form  of  eeonoarta  statinn 
tbey  loaa  tba  precious  freedom  at  Oostag  tbe 
stato  serve  aa  tbctr  servant.  Under  ai:y  foraa 
of  totalitarianism  the  people  become  tba 
servants  and  not  tbe  asaatcra  of  tbe  state. 
I  do  not  care  bow  the  propaeandiats  for 
tbe  lily.  I  do  nut  care  wkiat 
ptaOilble  fallacies  tbcy  use  in 
tbetr  paapacaaia  to  an  endeavor  to  confuae 
you  in  your  support  at  our  American  con- 
stitutional sjFstcna.  I  do  not  care  bow  beauti- 
ful tbe  siren  call  may  be  to  gain,  at  least 
at  flzat.  yoor  partial  support  erf  tbeir  propa- 
ganda tiiat  under  staiism  you  can  bava 
abundance  for  nothing.     Irepeat  tbataatato 

patibla. 

Tbaia  aaa  many  mUUona  of  our  faltaar  dt^ 
zena  — t***e  in  ovcraUa  In  AoHStoa  todaf 
wba  aaaat  asaarway.  somebow.  be  made  to 
undesatood  ttat  their  standard  of  living, 
tbeir  rlgbts  as  free  workers,  axul  their  In- 
dependence  to  en>oy  tba  blesainp  whicb 
exist  to  Anwrica  wonld  ba  unknown  to  tbcm 
if  tbcy  lived  under  a  Conununist  regime. 

Likewise.  I  would  point  out  to  American 
workers,  tbat  sny  form  ot  ■istlaai.  aacb  aa 
an.'taiiMm  if  sdffT^''^  ^  America,  woald  re- 
sult to  a  loaa  ot  so  many  IzMlividaai  and 
politleai  lif^kto  tbat  tba  standard  at  living  of 
tba  Aasarlcaa  ouabw  oaald  soon  soflcr  a 

Oortag  tbe  last  campaign  I   bad  several 
I  witb 
I  fouad 

niqua  waa  to  evade,  dncb.  and 
parttndarly  tba  qjusanoti  aa  to  what 
iMppaa  to  tba  yH»«1i— '  rlgbts  and  libertaca 
of  the  Individual  peraoa  oaea  a  stato  < 
were  sutaUtuted  in  A 
laUa  aeooaasy. 

Thua.  to  one  debato  wttb  a  pmounent 
a>v..ij.»»t  I  aoked  bim  to  Jpm  witb  mm  on  tba 

:  CcaaJdm  of  tba  oarbKaaf  tbla  aoontry 
if  a  aaataUatto  atato  wa  aofeatituted  for  a 
I  apHaWalir  aeoaaaaf .  I  anpladned  that  I  did 
not  tblnk  tbat  ttoa  parUcuiax  Socialist 
^irould  vc3t  to  daatruy  our  Uodividual  rlgbta 
bitt  I  to«d  Maa  I  waa  sura  tba  audience  would 

tatal  aaatottstte  aagbna  caaaa  tato  Iba  aanirtii 
ot  oax  Oiiiiiiaawnr 

It  seems  clear  to  me  tbat  under  a  Socialist 
reginaa  tba  Sociaiiat  tradrrs  siottid  endeavor 
to  aotaaacb  tbaaHalaaa  deeper  and  deeper 
lata  oar  ba^  paOtta  to  order  to  pisants 
ivea  to  power.    In  order  to  do  so  tbey 


would  have  to  tssm  more  and  mora  controls 
and  regulatiom  upon  the  ecooaoda  rlgMa 
and  freedoms  of  the  mdlTldTMf  CfUaiu  to 
order  to  keep  In  operation  tbe  Government- 
owned  and  operated  economic  factbties  of 
tbe  country. 

It  would  only  be  a  raattar  of  ttane  befow 
tbe  tndlvldinil  worker's  rl^M  to  work  for 
whonaoe^r  he  pleased,  for  as  loag  aa  ba 
pleaaed.  would  tie  abridged.  It  wooM  oitfy  ba 
a  matter  of  time  before  be  would  be  ttmited 
m  the  wages  he  sought  and  the  working  con- 
ditions he  demanded.  Free  trade  umonlmi, 
aa  we  know  it  today,  would  cease  to  axlat 
under  a  Soelallat  i  egluie,  at  least  tn  rvspaet  to 
many  of  the  rtgbts  of  Indepjend^mt  act  ton 
including  the  right  to  strike,  if  our  cspital- 
laltc  economy  were  supplanted  by  a  sodaHMIg 
economy. 

What  was  tbe  answer  of  my  Sadaltrt  op- 
ponent In  that  debate?  No  aaaocr  on  tba 
issue  St  all.  He  ducked  and 
tried  to  paint  the  nsuai  Soctaltst 
appealtog  to  the  desire  of  the  average 
to  Wve  In  a  society  ftee  from  want  snd  frea 
from  fear  of  tnaec  ui  Ity.  He  sought  to  give  a 
glowing  account  of  eitlamsbtp  ownership 
of  tba  prodoetlon  machinery  cf  the  Watioa 
and  subtly  left  the  imptesston  that  the  todl- 
\-IdueI  worker  would  be  the  boas  of  his  cwn 
economic  destiny.  He  avoided  pointing  out 
that  tmder  a  soclalisttc  system  there  would 
be  bosses,  too.  but  tlwt  these  boeses  would 
not  be  hampered  by  tbe  checks  that  eztst 
In  our  poWtlcal  demorracy  agatrst  the 
aboaes  of  capitalism.  He  failed  to  point  out 
tbat  tba  abases  of  industry  and  the  shines 
of  govarmnent  wcxild  be  one  snd  tbe  same 
under  a  socialistic  eeoBomy  and  tbat  tba 
danger  would  be  very  real  that  sny  attempt 
to  cheek  tbe  abuses  of  bosses  would  only 
result  in  more  drastic  controls  snd  dictates 
fron  tbe  SoeialiBt  government. 

Wben  T  pixsstd  htm  for  a  bead-on  col- 
lision wttb  tbe  issue  of  what  wroM  happen 
to  the  economic  freedoms  and  rights,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  poilttcal  rlrhts  of  tba 
werfccrs  under  a  socialistic  reeime.  his  re- 
jotodsr  was  by  sray  of  a  humorous  personal 
remark.  Referring  to  my  statements  ha 
iraant  tbat  awftd?  Tou  know  WsTwa 
knows  better  tlMn  ttott.  Thst  Jam* 
what  tbe  Bepublican  Farty  baa  dona 
to  him."  [Laughter. I  1  just  cant  under- 
stand bia  positioa  aa  socialism.  Oh,  yes, 
on  second  thought  I  think  I  can.  I  thma  tf  I 
lived  to  Oregoa  and  wuted  to  belong  to 
tbat  ^entlcmcna*  dub  known  as  tbe  Ontted 
atatea  Senato  I  would  bave  arnaa  enoogb  to 
run  as  a  Republican  "     \lMagbter  ) 

or  coorae.  I  en^cved  bis  retomder  which  la 
what  we  cail  tn  debate,  rebuttal  by  ndtcule; 
but  tbe  fact  rcaaaina  tbat  tbis  SocisJist 
leader,  bke  sH  advocates  ot  statbni.  eould 
QOt  (teny  tbat  economic  staxiam  meana  aeo- 
ttion  by  tba  Isadrri  of  tbe  stata 
ceomonue  detcjuitnattrm  of  tttrtr 
rigbts  and  tieertnms  by  tbe     e-  ■   e 

Fiiiiind  to  tbls  regard  aa  tba  piey  aTs  of 
tba  BoildMtta  are.  even  naore  dcstructlva  cC 
abertics.  brtb  political  and  eco- 
ba  a  sobAltutlcn  of 
TbTS,  In  tbel 
paign  I  debated  sgainat 
of  tbe  Wallace  party.  I  an  sara  tbat  aaoM 
of  tbrcm  did  aot  reabaa  tbat  tbey  were  M^ 
lowing  tba  Caoiaamist  Party  line  tbrcugtont 
tba  casapa^*  bat  I  am  satiaArd  tbat  t^:ey 
were.  Tbera  were  several 
wiucb  I  put  to  tbcm.  tbeir  aooow^  to 

me  tbat  tbe 
were  at  least  otaaaintag  a 
and  comfort  cut  of  the  Wallace 

Tbua.  I  waaM  say  to  a  WalU 
"Let  tbe  tapaasaaaative  cf  the  Wa 
conac  to  tbla  adtbpbaaa  aaw  and  tad 

ot  tbe  Roaslan  foreign  paUry.     La« 
taU  you  If  ba  ap|iio»iis  at  any  pbaaca  M 
tamtm  pniiry     I«t  bim  tell  yaa 
if  be  approves  of  tbe  Russian  blockaO  of 
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Btrim."  Tbmtx  I  would  patait  out  to  my 
»o<Uw>c—  Uukt  tlM  CooamunM  Party  Uo«  In 
Aim&rir%  li  to  oC«r  do  arttldnn  of  Bu«Un 
f  otvlgn  poUcy  or  no  approval  to  aiqr 
vbataoaw  of  any  pliaMB  oC  As 
paM^.  TbanCota.  I  tiirtiUiirt  tt  a  tair  n- 
^pnt  to  aik  a  tpmkm  tor  tba  WaUaca  party 
to  talk  tn  »pectAc  tanaa  aa  to  th«  poaltkio  of 
ttaa  WaUaca  party  on  tb*  various  phaiM  of 
•nd  American  far^«n  policy.  NoC 
tlM  rampalfn  did  I  bear  a  atnfla 
for  the  Wallace  party  foUov  any- 
but  the  Ccnununtat  Party  line  on  for- 
eign poUey. 

Wbaa  X  aaked  speaker*  for  the  Wallace 
party  to  captain  to  the  atidtence  what  would 
h^ipan  to  the  workers  if  they  tried  to  form 
a  tmtfa>MBilon  baaad  upon  Um  prlnctBlaa  of 
trav  tradp-VBlonmi.  or  wbaa  I 
to  a^Mala  what  ctvll  rights  mll- 
or  boaaan  b^nfs  bald  in  slave  labor  in 
Russia  arc  able  to  enjoy.  I  would  be  met  with 
the  usual  Communist  line  of  evasion. 
The  line  which  the  Wallace  speakers  fol- 
tn  answer  to  such  questions  went 
Uka  this:  "I  refuse  to  be  s  party 
to  the  ied-baltln«.  red-berrtng.  and  red- 
smearing  tactics  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
It  ia  a  shocking  and  disgraceful  thing  that 
tba  Senator  from  Oregon,  before  this  audi- 
anea  tonight,  baa  aaade  such  a  vicious  at- 
tack against  a  great  war  ally  of  the  United 
BUtes — SoTlet  Bussls:  an  ally  that  lost  mll- 
ttOBS  of  soldiers  and  civilians  during  the  war 
fluting  German  Hitlerlsm:  an  ally  that  suf- 
fered thousands  of  square  miles  of  war  devas- 
tation on  tbe  eastern  front,  thereby  engaging 
a  large  portion  of  the  Ocrman  Army  and 
aavtng  millions  of  American  lives  on  the 
vaatani  front  " 

As  I  lutened  to  the  clear  evidence  of  the 
Communist  Party  line  during  the  last  poUt- 
leal  campaign  in  thin  country.  I  raoognlasd 
tbat  if  the  Communist  Inflltrstlon  should 
gain  a  footbold  In  the  social,  political,  and 
tnatltutlons  of  oiur  country  our 
of  political  democracy  and  capital- 
istic economy  upon  which  our  Indlvidiud 
rlgbu  and  freedom  depend  gradually  would 
be  WMkanad. 

What  is  tba  beat  way  to  check  this  infU- 
Watlun?  Certainly  tba  answer  is  not  to  be 
fMnd  In  the  adoption  at  pollce-sute  meth- 
ods In  America.  It  Is  not  to  be  found  In 
the  adoption  of  a  thought-control  censor- 
ah^  law.  We  wiu  not  atop  tha  spread  of 
MS  ktoclogy  by  artnprtng  gaatapo  tactics. 
All  such  devices  ara  tha  toola  and  wsapcaia 
of  totalltananlam  Itaalf.  We  ara  not  going 
to  check  the  threat  of  communlain  by  emot- 
ing against  it.  ao  aaactar  how  imtaUng  we 
Mai  tta  falaa  aaaH^gloBa  to  be. 
X  apursiilala  tha  fact  that  wa  would  ba 
if  as  loyal  Aaaarteans  wa 
It  tha  Ba«apaper  announcement 
today  that  tba  BMmbcra  of  the  CommunLtt 
Party  In  America  would  not  defend  our  coun- 
try ia  a  war  agalnat  Baaala.  We  would  be 
Itas  tbaa  bomaa  If  do  loah  at  aagsr  rMched 

paada  hi  tha  ptaaa  today  bttllt  vp  araond 
the  oM  clleha  tbat  "capttiOiam  thrlvee  on 
anothar  eUeha.  niTaU 
aad  tba  cartaUsU  are 


hymna  af  bate  a^hMt  the  American 
which  are  being  sung  by  the  Co«n- 
and  feliow   trareler*  today  wttbtn 
answered  cool^beadedly. 
that  part  o<  tha  Oom- 
•  to  maka  tiaa  c<  word 
faaorabte 
OC  the 


.  as  I  bar*  aald  so  BMmy  tlmea  tn 

It  years,  one  of  the  prnpagaiiillst  strat- 

.  ^^  -. . —  ii  to  «Ba  tbe  words 


to  apraadlng  Com- 

>.  to  tha  pram  today 

rafatrtag  to"* 

and  to  tba  struggle  of  tba 


rlgba. 


taaa."    or 

dansocracy  ia 

no  elTil 

ftoadmn  of 

toOtTldual 

tba  Ooaununl|ts 

dlamtliaad  gi  oupa 


ct  n 


system 


ipital  istlc 


neceaa&ry 


talk  to 

ndual    rlgbti 
abhors. 

Bow  shoulC 
of  us  In  -the 
deeply  In  tbi 
by   our   con 
with  all  oth^ 
the   challengt 
America  toda  r 
it  that   the 
work  aa  it 
common  goot 
tareats  of  a 
of  you 
tn 
must  be  youi 
the  abnsca 
cerned.     The 
capitalistic 
but  make  ua 
than  fly  to 

Our  ca 
stltutlon.  is 
the  obligation 
ment,  acting 
tives  of  the 
tlon  is 
control,  and 
wltiiin  our 

However.  I 
est  strength 
communism 
can  and 
system  for 
whole.     The 
Tsnce 
In  America 
sjrstem 
living,  tbe 
plness  of  oui 

We  must 
centives  of 
cause  wtthoilt 
cannot  avoid 
deny  that  thi 
means  the 
strong.     I 
have  confuseil 
a  eai^tallstlc 
a  lalases-falr  i 
tern  takes  th< 
nees  cycle  of 
a  lalsaes-fslr( 
program  of 
lit  oC  tba 
laisaea-falre 
talistlc  systec  i 
phenomena. 

Further,  I 
dDcementa 
property 
capitalistic 
doim  the 
oCatatiam. 

I«aaot 
tblathaalato 
to  apply  It  to 

Tb9  first 
a  very  dry 
basic  to  this 
eapttallatle 
gard 
spirit  of 

and 
this 
bava  not  don^ 
out   your   )ol 
refar  to  that 


against  "western  Imperial - 

we  know  that  there  Is  no 

Russia,  no  personal  freedom. 

no  freedom  of  speech,   no 

and  no  freedom  for  the 

we  can    fully 

ss  tbcy  seek  to 

within  our  country  will 

at  tba  vary  freedoms  and  Indi- 

hlch    the    Russian    system 


n  iglon. 

ret 


sho  lid 
tia 

r  be! 
legltln  late 

Is  to 
consti  intly 


oar 


grsQ 


strc  og. 


we  meet  their  threat?    Those 

Itoaooic  order  who  believe  so 

peraonal  liberties  guaranteed 

s^tutlonal    system   should    Join 

loyal  Americans  In   meeting 

of    citizen    statesmanship    In 

That  challenge  is  to  see  to 

( apltal  Istlc  system  is  made  to 

work  for  the  benefit  of  the 

rather  than  for  the  selfish  In- 

Ivlleged  few. 

In  this  audience  before  me  are 
tnd  as  businessmen  I  say  you 
own  severest  critics  so  far  as 
of  |tbe  capitaliatic  system  are  con- 
abuses  and  dlsjointures  of  the 
should  not  discourage  us 
rather  bear  the  Ills  we  have 
otiier  that  we  know  not  of. 

system  being  a  human  In- 
I  ound  to  develop  defects.     It  is 
of   a  representative   govern- 
through  the  elected  representa- 
qeople.  to  pass  whatever  legisla- 
from  time  to  time  to  check, 
wrrrct  the  abuses  that  develop 
e  :onomy. 
vould  point  out  that  the  great- 
ire  have  against  the  threat  of 
derived  from  the  benefits  that 
flow  from   oiir  capitalistic 
welfare  of  our  people   as  a 
best  way  to  preserve  and  ad- 
private-property   Interests 
see  to  It  that  the  capitalistic 
Improves  the  standard  of 
h^^th,  the  security,  and  the  hap- 
people. 
retain  the  Inducements  and  in- 
private-property  system  be- 
those  economic  freedoms  we 
economic  statlsm.     However,  I 
capitalistic  system  necessarily 
e^loltatlon  of  tbe  weak  for  the 
t  that  too  frequently  too  many 
a  laiasez-falre  economy  with 
economy.    I  grant  that  under 
economy  the  economic   pat- 
form  of  a  repetition  of  a  busl- 
boom  and  bust.     I  admit  that 
economy  produces  basically  a 
aafptotttog  tba  weak  for  the  bene- 
Bowwer.  I  contend  that  a 
^nomy  and  a  successful  capl- 
are  entirely  different  economic 


contend  that  without  the  In- 

1  d  the  Incentives  of  the  prlvate- 

systtm.  which  Is  the  essence  of  a 

e<  onomy.  we  cannot  escape  going 

ro4d  toward  a  national  economy 


liiue 
iiiue 


af  itam 


to  take  the  time  to  apply 
k  great  many  issues,  but  I  want 
ooa  or  two. 

I  shall  select  Is  considered 
by  many  people  but  It  Is 
whole  matter  of  making  the 
work.     It  is  an  Issue  tn  re- 
I  aay  most  Iclndly  and  in  a 
friendliness  that  you  busi- 
thouaands  of  others  like  you 
during  the  last  few  years 
all  you  should  do  to  carrying 
of  citizen   statesaaaahlp.    I 
very  dry  political  subject  of 
raf  o(  m. 
Too  many    teople  In  America,  particularly 
buslnawmea.   have   been    making   the   mis- 
take of  dlaaowtog  taxation  from  the  stand- 


eooii  iete 


country 


point  of  support  or  opposition  to  proposals 
for  either  tax  JscraasH  or  tax  increases. 
There  has  been  too  much  discussion  of  tba 
taxation  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  per- 
sosial  selfishness  rsther  than  from  the 
atandpolnt  of  the  one  great  tax  need  of  the 
cotmtry. 

What  Is  that  need?  It  is  the  need  for  ux 
revision.  It  is  the  need  for  eliminating] 
from  our  Federal  tax  structure  the  many 
Inequities  which  are  Interfering  with  making 
the  capitalistic  system  work  for  tbe  benefit 
of  the  common  good.  It  Is  the  Inequities 
in  our  existing  tax  structure  which  are  dis- 
couraging business  Incentive  and  which  ara 
preventing  the  needed  Investing  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  venture  capital  Into  new  wealth- 
creating  projects  so  essential  to  maintaining 
prosperity  in  this  country.  It  is  only  out 
of  new  wealth,  gentlemen;  out  of  new  Job- 
creating  enterprises:  out  of  a  further  devel- 
opment of  our  economic  resources,  industrial 
and  natural,  that  we  can  ever  meet  the  fiscal 
problems  of  our  Government. 

Tou  will  never.  In  your  lifetime  or  In  the 
lifetime  of  your  grandchildren,  meet  the 
fiscal  problems  of  this  Government  If  you 
try  to  do  It  from  the  standpoint  of  Juggling 
existing  percentage  tax  rates  either  up  or 
down.  The  Job  of  statesmanship  In  the  field 
of  taxation  Is  a  Job  of  complete  tax  revision 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  Inequities  from 
our  tax  structure. 

You  must  share  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  recent  years  to  adopt  a  program  of 
tax  revision.  I  doubt  If  most  of  you  have 
been  any  different  from  most  Americans  dur- 
ing recent  years  In  thinking  that  your  tax 
problems  would  be  solved  or  at  least  helped 
by  the  adoption  of  a  tax  Bill  by  your  Con- 
gress which  would  provide  for  a  reduction 
In  tax  rates. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congreaa 
who  opposed  the  Knutson  tax  bill,  became 
its  chief  characteristic  was  a  downward 
Juggling  of  tax  percentages  rather  than  an 
entire  tax  revision  program,  were  subjected 
to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  at  tlie  time  for 
our  opposiUon  to  that  bill.  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress  when  the  Republican  Party  was  In 
control,  it  too  failed  in  its  responsibility  to 
the  people  by  proposing  the  Knutson-MllU- 
kln  tax  program,  which  was  chiefly  charac- 
terized by  fiu^her  juggling  of  tax  percentages. 

I  finally  voted  for  that  law,  not  because  I 
considered  It  a  satisfactory  meeting  of  tha 
obligations  of  the  Congress  on  the  tax  issue 
but  because  we  were  able  to  secure  a  few 
concessions  in  the  direction  of  sound  tax  re- 
vision principles.  We  did  not  secure  enough 
concessions  to  make  It  a  good  bill,  however. 
In  my  Judgment.  If  the  RepubUcan  Party 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress  had  met  the  tax 
Issue  head-on.  adnpttng  a  Ux  revision  pro- 
gram which  contotead  the  major  recom- 
mandatlooa  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
OavalopoMnt.  we  not  only  would  have  made 
a  sound  contribution  to  economic  states- 
manship but  we  would  have  demonstrated 
a  political  statesmanship  which  would  have 
won  the  confidence  of  several  milllona  ot 
voters  who  failed  to  support  us  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  19*8.  due  In  part  to  the  poor  ijecord 
we  made  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  ob  tba 
tax  iMue.  t 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  Invited  to  aditfeesa 
a  very  Interesting  group  in  Philadelphia, 
known  as  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Ifomlng 
Breakfast  Club— which  meeu  onca  a  month 
on  a  Wednesday  night.  | Laughter.)  May- 
be some  of  your  were  In  attendance  at  that 
meeting.  As  you  know.  It  Is  not  an  wganlza- 
tlon  of  Uberal  Republicans;  but  neverthe- 
less they  demonstrated  to  me  on  that  eve- 
ning that  they  are  a  group  of  business  leaders 
who  are  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  making  our 
capitalistic  system  work  In  the  interest  of 
our  country  as  a  whole. 

During  tba  course  of  the  evening  we  dU- 
cuseed  the  relationship  between  our  tax 
structtira  and  a  successful  working  of  our 
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system.  At  that  meeting,  as  here 
t.  I  pointed  out  tluit  too  many  ImuI- 
hava  not  given  the  support  they 
rtMUld  give  to  a  aoond  tax  revision  program. 
Thay  have  been  too  moeb  toteraated  to  per- 
OMrtage  reductions,  forgetting  tbat  percent- 
al loductlons  in  tax  rataa  ara  not  tbe 
anawor  to  atalilllzing  tba  Aoaarican  dollar. 

Tbua  to  you  businessmen  and  fallow 
Maamw  tonight  I  offer  what  I  think  Is  one  of 
tha  baat  chedu  we  have  against  the  threat 
of  ooaununlsm  to  our  capitalistic  system.  I 
i  I  consider  to  be  a  tax  program  more 
any  tax  program  adopted  by  the 
Congraas  in  recent  years.  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  the  authorship  of  the  program.  It 
has  t>een  worked  out  by  a  group  of  business- 
men. Industrialists  and  economists  who  are 
far  more  competent  In  the  field  of  tax  eco- 
nomics than  I  ever  hope  to  tie.  Boworar,  I 
believe  that  one  of  my  obllgationa  aa  a 
Senator  is  to  be  willing  to  recognise,  accept 
and  follow  e^qiert  advice  whenever  that  ex- 
pert advice  stands  up  under  thorough  and 
critical  analysis  and  examination. 

The  tax  program  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Developaaant  is  a  tax  revision  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  thorough  analysis  by  tax  experts  and 
economists  throughout  the  country.  There 
may  be  a  need  for  some  changes  in  kOe 
vacommendatlons  of  the  CED.  but  ao  show- 
tag  baa  been  made  to  date — at  least  of  which 
I  have  read — that  points  out  any  serious 
holes  In  the  tax  program  of  the  CED.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  any  group  of  manufacturers 
or  banlters  or  industrialists  or  economists. 
<»'  even  of  politicians,  who  have  been  able 
to  tear  apart  the  tax  report  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  and  show  that 
it  Isn't  a  program  which  In  the  main  should 
receive  favorable  action  by  Congress. 

Therefore  I  offer  to  you  tonight,  for  your 
consideration  as  one  of  the  checlta  against 
communism  in  America,  the  tax  p'^y^f  of 
tha  GSD.  Tba  tax  recommendations  of  this 
eoOHBittaa  lMi?a  been  available  to  us  for  over 
3  years.  Twice  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  I  have  offered  this  tax  pro- 
gram. In  both  the  Seventy-ninth  and  Eight- 
ieth Congresses  I  Introduced  appropriate  leg- 
islation setting  forth  the  tax  recommenda- 
tions of  the  CED. 

I  was  not  able  even  to  secure  a  conunlttee 
hearing  on  these  proposals.  Imagine  tbat. 
Dla  any  leader  in  the  Senate  during  either 
the  Seventy-ninth  or  Eightieth  Congress 
point  out  any  reasons  why  the  proposed  tax 
amendments  of  the  CED  should  not  be 
adopted?  They  did  not.  Republican  lead- 
ers, for  example,  said  in  effect  that  the  tax 
amendments  which  I  had  Introduced  were 
meritorious  and  deserving  of  careful  con- 
sideration in  the  future,  but  because  they 
dealt  with  tax  revision  rather  than  tax 
reduction  they  could  not  be  considered  in 
connection  with  either  the  Knutson  tax 
till  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  or  the 
Knutson-Mlllikln  bill  In  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

It  ia  my  poattion  that  the  only  sound  type 
of  tax  reduction  that  is  worth  having  is  a 
tax  reduction  that  is  based  upon  a  revision 
of  our  whole  Federal  tax  structure.  In  my 
opinion,  the  dlfllculty  with  our  leaders  in 
OoBgreas  on  the  tax  issue  has  been  that  they 
have  been  playing  politics  with  the  issue  in 
the  form  of  trying  to  give  the  American  tax- 
payers a  percentage  reduction  In  tax  rates, 
thereby  misleading  the  American  taxpayer 
into  thinking  a  reduction  in  tax  rates  con- 
stitutes a  real  tax  saving. 

This  problem  is  similar  to  the  problem 
of  the  difference  betwaaa  real  wages  and 
wage  rates.  The  only  wagaa  which  to  the 
last  anilyals  ara  of  importance  to  the  wcwker 
are  hia  real  wagaa  measured  in  terms  of  the 
purchasing  pwwer  of  the  American  dollar. 

ffigfa  wages  paid  with  an  inflated  dollar  are 
very  deceiving,  as  millions  of  American  work- 
ara  today  are  coming  to  raaliae.     Juggling 
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percentagewise  tax  ratea  will  not  produce  any 
real  tax  reduction,  iinlsm  and  mttU  wa  atoa- 
inate  from  oar  tas  atiuttw  tha  aMay  typaa 
of  tax  toequlties  which  are  pototad  oat  by 
tba  tax  report  of  tba  Comaiittea  for  Beo- 
nomlc  Development. 

In  this  Eighty-first  Congress  X  totand  to 
dua  couraa  of  time  to  offer  onoa  agato  tiw 
tax  program  «g  tha  Oaammaa  tor 
Derelopinent.  I  woodar  If  X  aball  ba 
get  a  committee  bearing  on  it.  I  think  I 
stiall,  if  badness  leaders,  farm  leaders,  and 
labor  leaders  to  tbis  country  will  wake  up, 
before  it  Is  too  late,  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
tax  revision  which  they  need  as  one  of  the 
great  aids  necessary  to  order  to  make  the 
capitalistic  aystem  work  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  otir  people. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  tonight  to  discuss 
the  Individual  amendments  to  our  tax  law*, 
recommended  by  the  CED,  but  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  those  proposals 
to  any  one  In  this  audience  who  writes  to 
my  ofllce  for  them.  My  basic  interest  to  tax 
reform  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  stabilize 
the  ralue  of  the  American  dollar.  You 
bankers  In  this  audience  know  that  a  fluc- 
tuating dollar  Is  very  disruptive  to  our  cap- 
italistic system  and  Is  very  discouraging  to 
business  tocentlve  and  the  Investment  of 
venture  capital. 

All  of  you  businessmen  to  the  room  luiow 
that  the  American  dollar  today  Is  only  a  46- 
cent  dollar,  evaluated  to  purchasing  power 
terms  based  on  1939  values.  Thus  I  say 
that  I  do  not  care  which  one  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  CED  you  might 
select;  any  one  of  them  standing  alone  would 
be  more  helpful  In  stobillzing  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar  than  the  entire  tax 
program  adopted  by  the  last  two  Congrsnass 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with  ma  about 
this  point,  but  I  make  the  point  to  order 
to  stimulate  you  if  possible  toto  studying 
the  tax  program  o^  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  I  would  rather  that 
you  would  not  agree  with  me.  at  least  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  because  I  believe  if 
you  do  not  agree  with  me  you  will  be  more 
toclined  to  think  about  this  problem  and 
more  toclmed  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development. 

If  I  can  get  you  to  thinking  about 
strengthentog  the  cai^taUstic  syst«n 
through  stabilizing  the  American  dollar  by 
way  of  a  thorough  revision  of  our  Federal 
tax  structure,  I  shall  have  accomplished 
more  good  tonight  than  I  could  possibly  ac- 
complish by  your  going  out  of  here  and 
say  tog:  "Well.  I  agree  with  that  guy."  Fm 
not  used  to  very  much  agreement  |  laugh- 
ter], but  I  am  gotog  to  keep  right  on  m  my 
fight  as  a  oonatttatlonal  liberal  trying  to 
make  the  objectives  of  our  Constitution — 
which  rests  upon  the  spiritual  values  of  the 
todivldual — work  In  America. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
leng*  which  confronts  American 
today  and  if  we  meet  it  we  shall  automati- 
cally answer  the  threat  of  commtmism. 

Tbe  only  other  issue  I  shall  take  toe  time 
to  mention  tonight  to  iUmUata  Bay  potot 
as  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  eapttallatle 
system  work  is  the  hot  labor  issue.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  I  am  greatly 
mlsxmderstood  on  that  issue  by  a  great  many 
btislneaamen  to  thia  country.  The  reason  for 
the  mtouudeiatandlng  is  that  so  few  bosl- 
neasmen  will  take  the  time  to  put  on  their 
glasses  and  read  the  official  record.  They 
are  much  more  tocltoed  to  accept,  without 
checking.  Uie  slanted  information  and 
prejudices  preaantad  to  them  by  various  em- 
ployers and  manufacturers  and  business- 
men's associations. 

As  you  know,  to  the  Eightieth  Congress  I 
Taft-Hartley  bill.     However,  I 


am  sure  that  many  erf  yon  do  not  know  tbak 
to  tha  Sghtiath  Coagraaa.  to  ( 
ot  Mew  York.  I 
_  wna^tdfaa.  in  fact,  tha  MB 

PaiiUc  Welfare   recaaHHhdad  to  ttw  floor 
og  tha  Senate  set  forth  for  fho  aoat  part  toa 
provMons  of  tbm  Ivea-Moraa  propoaala. 
Thia  committee  l>ill  wm  chaa^sd  Into  tha 

pasaed  on  the  floor  of  tha  fleaate  and  by 
more  than  25  proeadoral  changes  adapted  by 
the  conference  ctxnmittee  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  have  discovered  that  when  busl- 
naaamen  take  the  time  to  study  the  Taft- 
HarUey  bill  to  comparlaon  with  the  Ives- 
Morse  proposals,  moat  «<  them — at  lea^t  now 
by  way  of  hladalgbt — are  wllUag  to  exprem 
the  optoion  tbat  tt  would  ha?a  baen  better 
to  paas  tbe  Ifaraa-Xves  bUl  to  1947. 

to  fact,  I  was  greatly  encouraged  about  a 
month  ago  when  Boa  Tatt  suggested  to  me 
that  he  thought  probably  what  we  ought  to 
do  tn  this  session  of  Congress  is  to  start  at 
least  to  our  conatdaratton  of  labor  legisla- 
tion wflh  the  provlatons  of  the  committee 
bill  of  1947  which  set  forth  to  the  mato  Sen- 
ator IvKs'  and  my  proposals.  I  told  Boa.  good 
naturedly,  I  toought  that  was  where  ha 
should  have  stopped  to  1947;  and  he  with 
equal  good  nature  pointed  out  that  he  hao 
never  taken  the  poattion  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  should  not  ba  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Right  here  I  want  to  pay  Boa  Tatt  a  vwy 
deserved  compliment.  In  my  judgment  the 
objectivity  with  which  he  has 
and  listened  to  proposals  for 
cations  and  revisions  of  the  Taft^burtlay 
Act,  during  our  hearings  on  that  lagialatlaB 
toese  past  few  weeks.  Is  clear  evidence  of 
his  desire  to  adopt  fair  labor  l^ialation. 

If  one  were  to  rely  upon  nawapaper  ac- 
counts to  respect  to  the  relatlr<nships  be- 
tween Bos  Tatt  and  me.  he  would  be  led  to 
iMiteva  that  we  are  bluer  personal 
wbaraaa  the  fact  is  we  are  very  good ' 
friends. 

I'm  sure  our  objectives  are  tbe  same,  name- 
ly, to  vote  for  those  legislative  propoaala 
which  wUl  help  make  the  capttaWattc  B|ilaia 
work  most  successfully  for  tha  haaaM  of  aft 
of  our  people.  We  frequently  disagree  on 
whether  or  not  the  procedures  set  out  to 
various  legislative  proposals  will  accomfriiab 
that  primary  objective,  but  we  do  not  dis- 
agree to  our  mutu-al  desire  to  try  to  be  coa- 
troUed  in  our  Judgments  by  toe  facte.  As 
you  very  well  Icnow,  however,  reasonable  men 
can  frequently  differ  as  to  what  they  believe 
the  effecte  and  rasults  of  the  operation  of 
certato  facte  will  be  upon  the  economy. 

In  regard  to  this  labor  Issue.  I  urge  you 
bustoessmen  to  recognize  that  what  wa  naad 
ia  laglatatloa  which  is  not  unfair  to  labor  or 
to  aMaagHaent;  but  rather  Is 
kthalag 

of  aa^  and  tharrty 
tecte  the  public  totaraat. 

It  is  my  position  that  tbe  Wagnar  Act 
criminated  tmfalriy  to  favor  of  labor,  aad 
Uiat  toe  Taft-Bartasf  Act  cWaciiMliia>ia  im- 
f aitiy  to  favor  of  maaafMaaat.  Tha  taaolt  of 
toese  two  extreme  poaltlona  radaaad  to  lag- 
islatlTe  form  has  baaa  tha  daspanlng  and 
widening  of  toe  chaam  of  class  conflict  sep- 
arating management  aad  labor  to  tols  coun- 
try. Otir  capitallstia  ayatam  will  not  be  safe 
tf  labor  and  maaasHMitt  oantlnne  to  or- 
tato  tao  atroag  aaaqpa  of  aooBoaye 
loaad  to  carry  on  claas  war- 
faiw  agatnat  aatfh  other. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  resulte  of  tlia 
election  on  Moaaatoer  2.  IMS.  to  know  tbat 
tbe  paaa^a  ot  tha  Taft-Hartley  Uw  bad  a 
great  elfaet  on  that  alactian.  XBtoet.Ithtak 
tba  Taft-Bartlar  hnr  baa  doao  amra  to  1 
Amarlean  labor  toto  potttlea 
scious  liaats  tiian  anything  wlileh  baa  hap- 
pened In  tbis  country  diutog  tba  last  25  years. 
I  don't  say  tha  poUtleal  acUvltlea  of  labor 
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that  tt 

to  th«  TWt-aart- 

tn  xto*  cataitxj  can 
tlM(  a  law  uiteh  as  tba 

prtxtuccs  KQcA  better 

li  a 


nti  me. 
-tafUlmt  ion 
Act 


plofir  groopa  afilch  bav*  taken  ttaa  tti 

of  tba 

tiMtf  tiMy 

roeta  btvl- 
that   tt   WDuM 
hara  batn  bcttir  to  try  oat 

to  tern  ^  rtaat  tbay  eooM 
to  cbed  lD«  labor  aboaca  ratbcr  tliaa 
to  paaa  the  matk  ill— lt>  aMI  awaaslaK  Taiv- 
Hartlcy  Act 
1 


f 


pte^ara. 

IB  mj  caaapaifii  for 
•Cood  for  rrtliio—  ot 
M87.  prior  to  tka  Buyiiii  Ooort  d< 

Art  cooatitutional.  I 
•tated  kt  a  labor  toatnute  od  tiM  WagBV 
Act.  bald  la  Portlaod.  Orec..  tlwt  I  tbeuglit 
tha  Wagner  Act  would  ba  declared  constlto- 
I  «>«nt  on  In  ttoat  rpaieh  to  ray 

not  make  It  a  good  pteee  of  laftBlaMaB  or  a 
frrat   in«cne  carte  for  labor. 

In  ihMt  •pr*><h  :  V 
riawM   liv*  guprer.  .*  C4 
gtve  tor  dedartn^  tbe 
cauaa  wbeo  tJM  Court 

a  abort   tbna   tfcrrrafter   K 
ot  tbe  very  potalB  ot  aoartttutlonal  law 

tbe  '^ipe^tnm  Court  iImMhi  tfrcUrli^  Ik* 
Wagner  Act  coasti*vtlaHil  tfM  not  ehaoffa  In 
any  way  tbe  fundamental  weaknem  ot  tbe 
Wacner  Act.  nameiy.  tbnt  tt  vlotatatf  one  of 
tbe  baeic  mlaa  of  tbe  American  ptayvronntf. 
It  failed  to  provbla  ttaa  mane  peocadml  nilca 
for  bctb  teamflk 

Tbe  Wa«n«T  Act  fBSM  to  iNe  the  lame 
ptixedural  riicbui  and  protaCtlanB  to  emptoy- 
crs  wbk:h  tt  gave  to  labor.  Tboi.  In  my  IM4 
rampaHro  for  the  Senate  I  said  I  wouli 
poor  anMndmenu  to  tbe  Wagner  Act 
1  ttafOtKtaa  wwnld  be  fair  to  management  and 
tbereby  correcting  tlae 
at  the  Wagner  Act. 

Hcnoe.  tn  coofieretion  wttti  Senator  Ii 
of  New  York,  such  amendmenu  ««re  otfered 
In  IMT.  Aa  yoa  can  well  Imagine.  I  tfuk  a 
great  daal  of  ao-callad  political  puntsbment 

Tart-Martiay  law.    I  tmmm  thai  tbe  ivca- 
hiu,  wbMt  coBipvlaatf  tiM  iMfei  fa^> 

mittee  on  Labor  and  Pubttc  Welfare,  •houtd 
ba  aa  far  aa  wa  tlwuld  go  wttb  labor  IcgiaU- 
in  tbat  year.  I  took  tbe  pnattton  tbat 
ot  tba  Mvaa-lvaa  kfll  ■tat.ilil 


;ide  my  eommenta  on  tbia 
by  ikpeatlng  what  I  bave  mid  to 
many  tlaoea  o\i  tba  flocr  of  the  Senate, 
namely.  If  we  ire  foteg  to  try  to  make  the 
capttaitatlc  ryM^jtm  work  in  the  Intereatv  of 

both  labor  and 

trying  to  lamn 

leglslatton   which  dlaarlBit- 

>f  ettbar  group;  ratbar  both 

1  ad    tatfeor    thould    recognize 

>cst  tetcrcits  art  to  be  found 

if  a  piece  of  latxir  legislation 

Congrew  which   ia   not 

of  mana^ment — tuch  aa  la 

Ika  Taft-Hartley  Act— or  In 

aa  la  tbe  eaae  with  the 

by  tbe  admlnlstratkm 

a  pteee  of 


tbe  pamage   of 

oataa  tn  favor 
management 
that  thcbr  own 
tn  the 
tn  the 
slanted  !■ 


It  la  only 

latkm 


llrm  up  to  tb* 
then  you 


we  make  tba 
the  welfare  of 
of  courve.  that 
■elflah   tntemti 
w)K>  would  oae 
Instrument    foi 


are  deeply  appri  KiaUve 


and  labor  and  wbleh 
le  procedural  rales  to  both 
sldss  of  the  coljective-bargainlng  table. 

a  pteee  of  fair  labor  legls- 

protect  the  public 

I  doaa  by  siiHHlliig  for  your 

tlon  the  thoug:|t  tbat  If  you  really  want  to 

ot  our  fraternity. 

that  the  best  way 

tbe  tAreat  of  aflaaaualaBt  to  onr 

la  to  U  ke  thoaa 


dt  aU  leeala  ot  oar  Oov« 
8tau.  and  loeal— In  order  to 
make  tha  capl^Ustic  system  work  for  tba 
conunoo  good 
We  cannot  piterve  and  protect  the  splrtt- 
of  tti»  ludtiJOyni.  nor  hit  poUtlcal 

tmlcaa 
ayatem   wcrk   for 
This  means, 
we  must  see  to  n  that  the 
of  Indtvtduala  and  groups, 
tbe  capttaJlstlc  system  se  an 
eaplottlng    the    waak.    are 
checked    by   soind   tegtslatloa    neecasary   to 
protect    the   w4ak   from   tbe  selflab.      (Ap- 


T^OMveoN    Senator 

your  appearance  here.     We 
of  your  Inspiring  and 
Wa  thank  yoo. 
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kt  tbe  reron- 
I  sat  fortb  In  tbe  coccmittee  bUl  of 
IMT  atioald  ba  frwiHiiad  Anal 

to  natnre 
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Mr.   EKALL 
Mairtauid  Dny 


or  UAmrvAHo 

lioc^  or  fUEFRSS82*rrATrw 
.  MorcA  25.  1949 


Mr.  SpMkCT.  today  Is 
the  three  hundred  «nd 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  settltnc  of 
the  Free  Stato.  In  my  remarks  I  would 
Ukc  to  inchkU  a  history  of  our  State  as 
compiled  by  tae  Hall  of  R«corcL>: 


ICM.  June: 


^apL  John  Smith  czpk)rea 


of  you  do  not  know  tbat  em- 


coast  of  Mary  and. 

1632.  June  W:  Charter  of  Marjrtand 
granted  to  «ci  >nd  Lord  Baltimore. 

1133.  Noren  ber  23:  The  Aric  and  the 
Doc€  nUI  f  or  t  It  capes  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

1634.  March 
arrive  at  8i 
Island. 


removed 


as  The  Ark  and  the  Dove      aal^b 


1648:  Toleration  Act  passed. 

IIM:    Seat  of    government 
from  St  Mary's  to  Annapolis. 

IMt:  King  William's  School  founded 
at  AxampoM. 

172t.  Jt«7  St:  Baltimore  Town  erected. 

1763:  Ma-vm  and  ENxon  begin  survey 
of  Maryland  boundary. 

1774.  October  10:  PeQgy  Stuart,  laden 
with  2.0C0  pounds  of  taxable  tea.  burned. 

1775.  July  26:  Formation  of  Associa- 
tion of  Freemen. 

1776.  July  3:  Maryland  declares  her  in- 
dependence. 

1776.  November:  First  State  ccnstltn- 
tlon  adopted. 

1782:  Washington  College.  Chester- 
town.  charieretL 

17S3.  November  26:  Annapolis  becomes 
tem  pinery  National  Capttal. 

1783.  December  23:  Washington  re- 
signs commission  tn  old  Senate  Cham- 
t)er.  Annapolis. 

1784:  St.  John's  CoUcge.  Annapoiis, 
chartered. 

1788.  Aprfl  28:  State  convention  at  An- 
napolis ratifies  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

1791.  March  30:  Maryland 
trict  of  Columbia  to  the  Umted 

1813:  University  of  Maryland  char- 
tered. 

1814.  September  12:  British  repulsed  at 
the  Battle  of  North  Point. 

U14.  September  13:  niiftgidMiiH  of 
Fort  McBcnry:  Francis  Scolt  Bey  wrttcs 
Tbe  OlM  Bpgngied  Banner. 

1828.  July  4 :  Formal  bestnofaic  of  work 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Obto  BaHroad. 

1829.  October  11:  CbcMipcakc  and  Del- 
aware Canal  opeiMd. 

1844:  First  telegraph  Ihie  hi  the  world 
built  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
inr^xo. 

1845.  October  10:  United  States  Naval 
Academy  opened  at  Annapolis. 

1861.  April  23:  Maryland.  My  Mary. 
land,  written  by  James  Ryder  Randall. 

1882.  September:  Battle  of  Antietam. 

1864.  July  9:  Battle  of  Monocacy. 

1876.  October:  Johns  Hopkins  Unlver- 
sty  opens. 

Itn.  May  T:  Johns  Hopkins  Honpital 

OPCBS. 

Maryland's  flag  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Calvert  and  Crossiand  iamilics.  Calvert 
tbe  family  oama  of  tlw  Lords  Balti- 
»  f  oonded  Marylmd.  Crossland 
the  family  of  the  mother  of  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore.  Tbe  escutcheon  or 
shield  in  the  Marylsnd  seal  bears  the 
same  arms.  This  flag  seems  to  have  been 
used  from  tbe  hetfnning  of  tbe  coloaj, 
although  it  waa  boI  adopted  ^«a«^«^»y 
until  recently — chapter  48.  acts  of  1904. 

The  SUte  flower  of  Maryland  is  the 
black-eyed  snsan  and  tile  State  bird  is 
the  Baltimore  oriole.  The  State  tree  Is 
the  white  oak  and  a  masniflcent  speci- 
men of  that  tree  is  the  Wye  Oak  located 
on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Because  tbe  first  settlers 
31 5  years  ate  were  tolerant.  Oie  flrsC ! 
of  American  democrwcy  were  sown  in  the 
Maryland  charter,  which  cranted  each 
settler  of  Maryland  the  right  to  worship 
laciMMa  iHctelad.  W^e  are  prouil 
W  be  a  native  of  the  srcat  Free  fitau  of 
Maryland. 
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Repoblkaa  Party  Policy  Versas  RcpuUi- 
caa  Party  Principle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE3 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiMots 
X!f  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VEB 

Friday.  March  25.  1949 

Mr.  BiASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Party  during  the  last  16  years 
has  followed  popular  New  Deal  policies 
rather  than  sound  principles,  hoping 
that  by  aping  the  New  Deal  prophets 
they  could  win  popular  support.  Four 
successive  national  elections  have  been 
lost  by  the  Republican  Party  on  a  "me 
too"  platform.  One  result  of  16  years 
of  the  New  Deal  is  that  our  people  are 
less  Independent,  less  inclined  to  stand 
upon  their  own  feet,  and  more  inclined 
to  lean  upon  the  Federal  Government  for 
support.  Our  people  have  been  per- 
suaded by  the  politicians  that  they  can 
eat  their  cake  without  earning  it;  that 
they  need  no  longer  exercise  foresight 
and  thrift,  because  no  matter  how  fool- 
ish they  are,  the  Government  will  take 
care  of  them  by  robbing  the  thrifty — 
through  taxation — in  order  to  support 
the  foolish.  How  long  will  the  thrifty 
continue  to  be  thrifty  if  they  are  to  be 
robbed  of  the  results  of  their  efforts? 
Are  we  not  selling  our  precious  American 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  by  f(rt- 
lowing  vote-hungry  politicians  who  in- 
sist upon  bartering  away  freedom  and 
Independence  for  regimentation  and  a 
false  security? 

The  Republican  Party  should  get  back 
to  sound  American  principles  and  quit 
chasing  the  tail  of  the  New  Deal  in  quest 
of  votes.  A  Republican  Party  that  will 
fight  for  American  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, and  fight  against  the  sociaCbtic 
program  of  the  New  Deal,  would  deserve 
and  receive  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  American  voters — regardless  of  party 
aflUiation.  A  forthright  declaration  of 
principles  and  purpose  by  the  Republi- 
can Party  would  halt  the  growing  dis- 
satisfaction within  the  Republican  ranks, 
and  would  establish  a  base  around  which 
all  virile  Americans  could  rally.  Until 
such  a  declaration  of  principles  is  made 
and  until  the  Party  establishes  a  ralljring 
point  around  which  real  Americans  can 
rally,  it  does  not  deserve  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  our  American  voters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unanimous 
consent  request  granted  me  I  include  as 
9,  part  of  my  remarks  a  pertinent  article 
taken  from  the  current  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest  which  is  a  condensation  of  an 
editorial  carried  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald: 

GOO  BATSS  A  COWAIS 

That's  gospel  truth.  It  any  wltneas  were 
naaded  to  atteat  it.  the  Republican  Party  ot 
IQM-'ti  would  more  than  suffice. 

For  18  yaara  tbe  RepubUc&n  Party  has  been 
a  aQwardr  the  wont  llml  a  ■foni  eowam. 
te  aoaaaquence  it  kflgttw  to  take  en  ttaa  ap- 
pearance of  something  the  cat  draOT*d  la. 

It  is  hard  to  define  as  an  entity  tha  Bepvb- 
Ucan  Party  or  any  otlwr  large  group  of  peo- 
ple since,  tiawtvcr  eloaaly  hanrtaJ  together. 
all  cannot  tfatnlt  alike  tn  aH  fMpaeti.  But. 
apaaklng  broadly,  the  Republican  Party  con- 


sists ot  men  and  women  who  in  firm  con- 
viction are  oppoaad  to  tba  svlft  trend  toward 
the  omnipotent  atate  ttatt  la  sweeping  ovar 
■aetlon  of  tlie  earth.  Whether  tt  be 
aa  conununlsm,  fascism,  socialiaai, 
totalitarianism,  statlam.  the  New  Deal,  tha 
insurance  state,  theae  men  and  women  regard 
it  as  a  thing  ot  infinite  menace,  however 
cunningly  disguised  and  however  ardently 
supported  by  good  but  misguided  people. 

But  the  Republican  Party  lias  lacked  the 
courage  lo  say  what  its  ranic  and  file  believe. 
Out  of  hunger  for  the  fleahpots  tt  has  lacked 
the  patriotism,  tha  loyalty,  to  stand  up  for 
the  free  Republic  of  xbo  founding  fathers 
and  to  fight  for  it.  Owing  to  tlut  lack  of 
moral  courage,  of  loyalty  to  the  American 
creed,  the  United  States,  almost  the  sole  re- 
maining bTilwark  against  tbe  advancing  tide, 
finds  Itself  without  a  spokesmsn,  without  a 
champion  to  proclaim  and  battle  for  its  tra- 
ditional, glorious  creed.  And  it  finds  the 
once-ao-flrm  foundations  ot  its  temple 
crumbling. 

Here,  in  our  own  America,  the  state  Is  tak- 
ing control  and  ownership  of  tixe  people. 
It  Is  using  the  power  to  tax  to  destroy  tiieir 
independence  and  self-reliance.  It  is  con- 
varttng  freemen  into  vassals  and  depend- 
ents. It  is  devouring  the  substance  of  self- 
supporting  people  to  render  them  self-sup- 
porting no  longer  and  to  eatabllsh  a  condi- 
tion of  universal  reliance  upon  the  biased 
paternalism  of  a  "Great  White  Father" — a 
"father"  oormpted  and  corruptlag,  alnce 
great  power  doaa  ccnrupt  and  abaoltitc  power 
corrupts  absolutely. 

And  the  Republican  Party  has  not  dared 
FHtet  the  tide:  tt  has  gone  aloog  wtCh  It. 
Ifot  out  of  conviction  but  out  of  eowaidtea. 
It  Itaa  not  dared  to  be  a  DanM:  to  have  a 
purpoaa  and  to  make  it  kaown.  Its  jHea  for 
votaa  has  feem  the  iftaaaitfid  one:  Oiva  na 
the  oOeea.  tbe  power,  and  well  gtva  yoa  aa 
much  of  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong  aa  will 
the  Democrats  themselves. 

Americans  do  not  respond  to  any  such 
appeal.  They.  too.  hate  a  coward.  They  de- 
sptoa  hypocrisy.  They  hoagv  for  a 
sliip  of  good  faith.  Tliey 
and  fighttag 
Pendergastlsin 
a  leadership  that  crawls*,  and  trails  its  flag. 

What  a  wond«rul  thing  it  would  ba  if 
Republican  leaders  could  realise  how  daa- 
poately  tbaae  United  Statea  need  an  honest 
and  lirave  Republican  Party:  how  true  Re- 
publicans above  all  otiiers  huagar  and  thirst 
for  it.  A  Republican  Party  to  raiae  tal^  the 
flag  of  a  loyal  oppoaitUm.  Opposition  not 
alone  to  a  miagtilded  and  recreant  Demo- 
cratic Party  hwe  at  home,  but  opposition, 
tenacious  and  reaolute,  to  all  the  moostrous 
wrongs  that  today  menace  freedom,  self- 
reliance,  the  eoarage  to  adventure,  htiman 
dignity,  in  every  land  and  every  dime. 

Bow  joyously,  with  what  reborn  hope,  men 
and  vromen  of  the  ancient  faith  of  tills  Re- 
public would  rally  about  such  a  standard 
Proud  of  it  they  wotild  be  In  victory.  No  less 
proud  tn  defeat. 

Sortiy  it  shall  not  be  recorded  by  aanaed 
historians  of  a  later  day  that  when  the  talaek 
flag  of  abeoltrtlsm  was  raised  back  tn  the 
twentieth  ceutuiy,  when  the  fate  of  all  man- 
kind was  tnvcdved.  there  was  nowhere,  fn 
any  land,  not  even  our  own.  an 
body  of  men  and  wooaen  who  had  the 
age,  the  devotion  to  dedicate  their  Uvea, 
their  fortunes,  their  sacred  honor,  to  driving 
that  foul  intruder  back  into  the  Dark  Agaa 
whence  he  comrimL 

Never  taaa  tfe««  kaaw  aounded  such  a  can 
to  service  as  rings  today  tn  the  ears  of  the 
Repoblican  Party.  Tbe  party  ean  keep  on 
crawling  igiiijtnliikiUBty  wiamg  ttm  dosty  trail 
ot  an  order  tt  alsltars  bwt  dulida  from  chal- 
leni^ing.  Or  it  can  rise  out  of  tlie  dust  of 
four  merttad  thff  tt.  stand  erect  and  un- 
afraid, prcwidty  to  taka  np  tha  battle  for  all 
that 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  TOBS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTAT1V» 

Thursday.  March  24. 1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Inserting  in  the  Rccoso  a  courage- 
ous and  sound  American  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  the  next  blast  of  propaganda 
to  be  expected  from  the  internationalists, 
interventionists,  and  one  worlders.  The 
Communists  have  no  better  friends  than 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  our  economy, 
deidete  our  resources,  and  thus  reduce 
our  people  to  the  regimented  status  of 
taxpaying  serfs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  Inserting  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  March  25, 1949: 

PACT  paorASAinM 

The  pattern  of  the  ^vopaganda  which  wlB 
se^  in  tiM  months  to  come  to  identify  Uia 
Atlantic  Pact  with  the  mulU-biillan'^aBar 
rearmament  of  western  Etirope  is  beeamtag 
clear. 

The  argument,  already  iMgliiiiliig  to  appear 

tators.  runs  somewhat  aa  foOows: 

An  Atlantic  pact  minus  rearniamsfnt  la 
worse  than  no  Atlaatte  pact  at  alL  As  a  cor- 
ollary, those  Coogii— iiiiu  and  others  wiio 
^iprove  the  pact  imt  quasdan — tram  the 
vlawpolnt  at  Amertcan  economie  straogth— 
tha  outlay  ot  Mlikaia  for  Boropean  arms  are 
potantial  ■ahjNwi.    If  th^r  nmiiMSIa  pra- 

break  away  from  tha  pact  and  sett  refuge  in 
tlie  arma  of  ttaa  Kremlin. 

Tlie  basic  assiimptlon  here  Is  that  tlie  sol- 
emn declaration  of  the  United  States  to 
tafea  action  in  the  event  ot  an  attack  on 
one  of  the  atgnatorles  of  the  pact  Ls  in  it- 
self meaningless.  The  Soviet  Union  will 
as  inclined  to  tmdartaka 
in  the  pact  ana  aa  tt 
would  if  it  thought  it  could  count  on  United 
States  neutrality. 

This  does  not  follow.  The  Soviet  Union 
■lay  attack  warts rii  Kurope  regardlcas  ot 
what  wa  aay  or  do.  btit  it  u  manifestly  laas 
likely  to  do  so  knowing  tiiat  it  will  be  im- 
mediately »«»gH"g  with  the  United  States. 
To  suggest  ttaat  our  commitment  in  the  At- 
lantk:  Pact  doea  not  improve  tlie 
poaition  of  western  Europe  is  to 
SOD  and  125  years'  experience  with  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

theata  la  tliat  a^estai'u  Kurope  ean  in  tact  be 
defexMlad  against  tlie  Soviet   Union.     Even 

that  ttie 
la  an  inttial  out- 

Jaf 

maJce  the  whole  Marshall  jdan  and  ail  other 
postwar  European  aid  look  lilce  cliicken  feed, 
friiat  would  be  involved  would  lie  noth- 
ing laas  ttan  patttag  ttaa  aoonamy  ot  the 

a  tolal  mm  footing.  To 
tiMfcigiiHrty  a  war  eoon- 
omy  ia  to  deauoy  the  aconomy  itself  and. 
iaevitahiy,  tha  libertlaa  which  western  de- 
mocracy ia  euBeamed  to  praatrve. 

Sven  thm. ; 
em  SurufM 

In  the  light  of  thia.  U  tt  sshotags  to 
gwa  tliat  tba  mOitary  atmigth  oC  ttaa  nntted 
States   rsaldei   wtaara  tt  always  haa    in    a 


I 


■^ 
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arms    tlfht    awmf 
by  the  tt 
the  ««K«rn 


■B  ovft  Of  Uh  pact 

Tills    is    aearecly    war- 


ity  Um  fact  tlMt  tbm  MlaatM 

If  tlMTt   li   no  AtMuut  Pact 
vin  ctlll  to  tba  M-Twr  BiiMaih  Pact 


Sdt  W  C«l««l  OltMarnriM 


KXTER8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOW.  JOSEFH  R.  McCARTHY 

cr   WBCO»fcIM 

IN  THE   SENAT«  OF  THE  UNITID  8TATDB 

Frtdmg.  March  2S  ilegtsialixfe  day  o/ 
Friday.  Mmrck  It}.  1949 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Onanimous  constant  to  have  printed  In  the 
Racoaa  an  editorial  entitled  "Reserve 
Teilow  for  Butter."  miblished  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Moslne«  ^Wis.)  Tunes. 

Tber^  betng  no  objecttoo.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  {Minted  tn  the  Rzcoao. 
•8  follows: 

aaBaaTB  vnxow  foa  strma 

It's  tlBM  that  both  fanners  axMl  city  faUU 
(at  ihaiaiilTM  rliad  up  lev  tto*  wtwwgd  flgbt 
coaatef  up  tn  Coocreaa  cm  tte  qucstum  at 
daaaHsasstBa  and  mm^mtty  ta  panntt  tt  to 
ba  ssM  tm  a  foam  tka*  naaariMM  Iwttar. 

Ftaakly.  «e  dont  ea«a  wbathar  or  not  there 
li  *  taa  OB  otao.  W«  #oot  care  if  th«  manu- 
(artwers  of  tt  aall  n  aa  a  sobakltute  for  bat- 
ter. Wa  aoBt  car*  tf  tt  la  aaM  eatorad  ar 
DOC    B(rt  we  ao  care  tflt  ta  aaM  la  aay  fc 

ferttoalac  tiMt  they  ara  fMttag  tattar.  when 
all  tlMTTe  gattlnc  to  a  aubalMaMa. 

WR»  cast  for  the  Ufa  of  na  anderatand  why 
m  taas  toa  paapaaaBW  or  otao.  woe  faiiaB 

sIMawt  aMl  sail  IB  as  Ifeaaa  mcrita.  and  not 
Wf  ta  ealor  H  «a  laasatlia  btrtter.  Adopt 
aaiM  other  eolar.  U  color  It  they  OBOat.  that 
WOI  be  dlatlnetly  aa  oiao  eotar  and 
failov  for  batter.    Ot  eovraa,  we  know, 

tiba  «a0MaM»-fst  boya  want  to 
tte  wmpmaiUam  tta  dairy  tndoatry  haa  Mill 
«»  for  thaw  paatfaat. 
Wa  feel  that  tha  farsera  araat  pot  op  a 

let 


or  thev  staad  W>  laaa  a  iarfa  por- 
tlaa  of  the  market  Cor  daWy  pjodmta.  On 
the  other  ruuid  tlM  ally  tolka  had  better  fat 
Into  the  Ocht.  taok  far  II  tha  farmera  laaa 
ijt  butter  are  ffotac  to  ha  aold  down 
and  wiil  be  on  tha  raeaTvinf  cad 
an  tafcrtor  peoduct  vlkt^ee  prtee  arlll  fuaap 
aa  they  get  the  le«iaiatMo  that  per- 
to  hx*  Uhe  butter. 
Senatcre  ALaxjtMPca  Wnrr  and  Jomxmt  Mc- 
Caarw  can  be  contacted  br  vminf  to  llt» 
Senate  OOoe  Bulldlttit  Waahta«taa.  D.  C. 
aad  dmiieaiaii  Kna  Mt7«a«T.  wito  la  earrr- 
tac  the  battle  f'lr  the  dairy  farmer,  tn  Waai>- 
»  hie  mail  tn  the  Con«r«aata<iai 
BaUdinc.  Uow  about  amUBf  to 
fttht  aowf 


Uhitt^ 

KXTEN^ 


FUtiiMS  It  Fiau^ed 


)ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wi»cr  Ks:if 

n  TBI  Hdiai  or  repkisentativis 
r.  March  25.  1949 

Mr.  SMrTH  of  Wtocon.<dn.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  current  Ume  of  Human  Bvetits 
contains  an  4rttrle  by  Mr.  Pellx  Morley 
entitled  "What  Fbllows  the  United  Ifa- 
bi  an  article  that  should  be 
Member  of  the  House,  aiul 
muat  be  reacived 
is  contributmc 
to  the  destnxrtion  of  the 
Utilted  NaUoAia  Organtetion  by  entering 
into  the  50-C  Uled  North  Atlantic  treaty 
I  reconunenc  it  to  all  Members: 

Waar  Tou  ows  trc  Umtrd  If atic»8» 
By  P^ltx  Mcrley) 

Adolf  Hitler  la  often  qtioted  as  having  laid : 
"The  bigger  tbe  lie.  the  t)ettcr  the  propa- 


tloru?"    ThLs 
read  by  ever) 
from  It  the  c  >ncti 
tliat  the  United 
substantially 


Thaca  la  no  locumantary  evidence  that  the 
late  luriaBMSi  Ml  tartirer  ever  put  it  quite 
that  bhnatly.  Bat  tba  idea  undoubtedly  vaa 
votoad  t»y  hlia  tn  the  ctiapter  on  war  propa- 
randa   in   Mei  d   Kampf .    There   Hitler   dis- 


tiia  al  ■cttvamaa  of  Knglish  propa- 
ganda in  Wort  I  War  I.  which  sueeaaafully  put 
over  such  aa  aectfcaia  aa  tha  tahla  at  the 
GenaaDa  kaoU  ng  down  their  war  dead  to 
obtain  aaaantia  fata. 

aAalringly  daacribes  thia  type  o< 
fabrication  aa  "a  lie  which  by  the 
abaoiutc.  eoioi  tal  impudence  of  lU  presenta- 
tion made  aU<  >wanee  for  tha  emot tonal  and 
aiwaya  aatrai  m  attitude  at  tha  coouaon 
people,  and  th  trefore  was  belleYad." 

Tha  aaaerti<:n  tiiat  the  btggeat  ilea  make 
tha  iieat  propaganda  comes  naturally  to  mind 
the  current  effort  of  the 
to  prove  that  the  pending 
oorlh  Atlantl^  treaty  "will  strengthen  and 
auppoit  tile  I  nited  Natlona."  to  qiiota  the 
at  Prcadent  Truman. 
Mr.  TnuMU  may  qtiite  poaalbly  believe 
ttds.  And  tt  ■  further  poasible  that  a  ma- 
JoaWy  oi  tha  American  people  can  t>e  made 
But  It  is  ccrtam  that  nothing 
la  further  froiA  the  tratii. 


Btunan  Evai  ta.  which  la  not  interested  in 


trying    to    fooi 
itxcti    to    tm 


anybody,  could  never  force 
I  iptimistic  about  the  United 
Nations.  On  <ay  16,  IMS.  during  the  San 
Praadaco  Con  ercuce.  we  predicted  tlut  the 


fora  hulldtng  i 
rlat  Ruaala  aa 
body  who  has 


tea. 
fur  the 


rli  ht  of  veto  woald  eventually 
tba  On  antaatlfin      On  July  4.   iMo. 
the  Oia  ter  waa  ftnaUy  completed,  we 
called  tt  a  co^ltutlonal  monatroslty. 

more  lionest.  and  therefore 
promising,  if  the  Trunum  adminlstra- 
oourageously  tiiat  the  United 
regrettably  a  demoaatratad 
lallura  and  th^  tha  Dattad  Stataa  Is  thara- 
■siUtary  alUanea  sgitmt  a». 
s  temporary  alternative.  No- 
actuaUy  rtfd  tha  Charter  of 
UN  can  really  icllave  ail  this  hypocrisy  about 
tha  propoaed  t  reaty  being  marcly  a  regional 
arrangement  cr  the  type  which  tlie  Charter 


rery  good 


that  tt  com- 


plauiy  unden  ntnae  tha  State  Dapartosant 
caae.  Secretary  Actieaou  muat  tM  very  careful 
not  to  quou  article  M  uX  the  Charter,  which 

"The  Seeurii  y  CouncU  slMil  at  aU  tUnea 
be  kept  fuUj  infuroad  ot  actlvitiaa  undar- 


or  ta  contemplation  under  regional 
arrangementa  or  by  ret(lcaal  aipndaa  for  the 
mmntenanca  at  international  peace  and 
security." 

The  shrewd  Mr.  Vlahlnafcy.  now  In  ecsnpleta 
ctiarge  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  is  In  a  poal- 
tion  to  have  a  good  deal  ot  fun  with  article 
54  of  tlia  Charter,  by  pladag  It  ta  conjunc- 
tion with  article  7  at  tlia  projected  treaty, 
saying: 

"This  treaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall 
not  be  intarpratad  as  atisfttag,  in  any  way 
tba  righu  and  ohllgatlons  undar  ttie  Charter 
of  the  parties  which  aat  wmalbtn  ot  tha 
United  Ifatlons,  or  tha  prMMfy  Hi|iBMSIblllif 
of  the  Security  Council  for  tfM  ammtenanaa 
of  international  peace  and  asetvtty." 

If  words  aisan  anything,  and  if  there  ta 
any  sincerity  In  governmental  actions,  it 
follows  from  these  two  articles  tiiat  we  must 
report  to  the  Rtisaian  representative  on  tha 
Seetirtty  Cotmcll  all  the  military  maaaoree 
tn  con  templar  ton  against  Russia,  as  tbeea 
are  developed  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  It  wUl  be  Interesting  to  note  tlw 
eatent  to  wtileh  that  solemn  obligation  ia 
obaerved. 

Article  5  cf  tlie  proposed  treaty  Is  super- 
ficially clever.  That  is  the  article  which  con- 
templates a  Russian  attack  on  one  or  more 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
providea  for  collective  action  in  response. 
The  second  paragraph  of  thia  article  says: 

"Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measurea 
taken  as  a  result  tliereof  shall  immediately 
be  reported  to  the  Security  CouncU.  Such 
measurea  shall  be  terminated  when  the  Se- 
curity Cotmcll  lias  taken  the  measures  neces- 
nu7  to  restore  and  maintain  International 
peace  and  aaeurlty." 

Thia  paraipraptt.  of  course,  anticipates  a 
Ruaatan  effort.  In  ttie  Security  Council,  to 
veto  measures  taken  against  Russia  by  tlM 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  plan  ia  to  nul- 
lify the  Soviet  veto  by  declaring  that  tills 
consideration  by  the  Security  Council  Is  tn- 
sufflcient.  The  memtjei-s  of  the  alliance, 
tlx>ugh  tljey  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  will  pay  attention  to  the  supreme 
organ  of  the  UN  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
latter  takes  necesaary  meaaures. 

This  can  only  be  called  direct  effort,  spon- 
sored by  tlie  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  undermine  the  United  Nations  ss 
tt  Is.  estsbltahed.  There  ts  no  attempt  to 
define  necessary  measures,  or  to  say  who 
\hal]  deckle  what  constitute  necesaary  maas 
ores.  Again  it  appears  that  our  Govem- 
aaent  shamelessly  intends  to  be  Judge  ta  tta 
own  cause. 

But  In  spite  of  thia  plan  to  circiunvant 
the  Charter,  as  approved  by  our  Senate  on 
July  38.  1945.  with  o-^y  two  dissenting  votes. 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  Russia  to  raise 
awkward  qtiestions  about  the  projected 
treaty,  through  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations.  There  Is  now  even  less  probability 
tiMua  Kwfore  tliat  Ruaala  will  abandon  Its 
membarahip  in  UN.  And  tite  nuiaance  valiM 
of  that  mamhstahlp  ia  graatly  larfiasai  by 
the  estabUshBcnt  of  UN  headquarters  In  tha 
ITnited  States,  s  most  factuoxis  accomplish- 
ment for  which  our  Department  of  State  can 
also  elatm  full  credit, 
m 

An  this  Is  not  said  In  criticism  of  tha 
projected  treaty.  Since  it  will  presumably  be 
approved  by  tba  Senate,  though  without  en- 
Ihiialaaas.  tt  ia  dealrable  to  say  aU  that  can 
honeatty  be  said  in  favor  of  tha  pact.  Meas- 
ured against  ilw  succesaion  at  alaioat  m- 
credlbie  bitrndera  made  tiy  American  diplo- 
macy under  Rouaevelt  and  Truman,  thia 
treaty  can  ba  regarded  aa  tha  only 
dtateiy  practical  way  of  saving  i 
uf  tha  wrack.  But  the  treaty 
vocatad  on  tha  baala  9t  any  othar 

U  the  American  paopls  am  wlaa  thay  will 
view  this  awfiU  sttuatiun  with  all  the  reaaon- 
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Ing  power  which  they  can  concentrate.  Then 
we  stiaii  realize  that  we  are  asking  for  vrar 
with  Russia,  and  that  cmiy  rcatralnt  on  ttia 
part  of  the  Politburo  will  keep  oa  from  get- 
ting that  war.  Just  as  lend  -lease  aaeant  war 
with  tile  Axis,  unless  Germany  and  Japan 
were  tmwUling  to  accept  our  challenge,  so 
this  treaty  means  war  unless  Soviet  Russia 
daeldea  to  knuckle  under.  Tiia  Ooasmunlsts, 
however,  may  for  a  long  time  rafaas  to  pick 
up  tha  gantlet.  t>ecatise  they  have  ways  of 
waglnff  war  which  are  a  great  deal  mora 
suMla  than  those  at  military  force. 

Aa  the  cold  war  contmtMs  it  would  there- 
fore seem  prsctical  to  consldar  p<Alclaa  laaa 
eruda  and  costly  than  this  oid-faablooad  mili- 
tary alliance,  tn  which  praettaaOy  all  tha 
bills  wUl  be  paid  by  ttiat  patient  baaaC  of  bur- 
den— ttie  American  taxpayer. 

Since  this  alliance  clearly  seeks  to  circum- 
vent the  United  Nations,  and  wiil  be  ham- 
pered m  operation  t>y  ttie  parallel  function- 
ing of  ttie  United  Nations.  It  would  seem 
logical  to  sdmit  this.  offlciaUy  and  franidy, 
at  some  early  date.  Secretary  Acheson  aays 
that  the  understanding  support  of  tha 
American  people  Is  essential  to  the  success 
of  his  policy.  The  only  way  to  get  the  un- 
derstanding support  of  peofrte  is  to  be  hon- 
est with  them. 

rr 

When  the  United  Natlona  has  been 
scrapped — In  name  as  well  aa  in  deed — a 
plan  for  some  more  promising  form  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  should  be  ready  to 
take  Its  place.  The  proposed  alliance  is  cer- 
tainly not  tiiat  plan.  It  Is  at  best  an  un- 
desirable, unsatisfactory,  and  uninspiring 
stopgap.  But  the  alliance  can  l>e  developed 
into  something  more  promising. 

One  basic  trouble  with  this  alliance  la  that 
t>y  its  terms  the  American  people  abandon 
all  control  of  their  own  destiny.  If  Russia 
and  Norway  go  to  war.  we  alao  go  to  war, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  Norwegian  mis- 
takes helped  to  provoke  the  conflict.  As  a 
long-range  proposition  tliat  sort  of  situa- 
tion Is  intolerable. 

The  only  sure  way  to  improve  the  arrange- 
ment, as  matters  stand  now.  Is  to  I)egin  to 
build  some  sort  of  federation  out  of  the  pro- 
jected treaty.  Tiie  American  people  cannot 
be  expected  indefinitely  to  finance,  arm.  and 
support  these  bankrupt  European  states 
without  to  some  extent  controlling  their 
policy.  The  only  proper  way  to  exercise  that 
control  is  by  estakHAlBg  a  representstive 
form  of  intsnaakmal  (Ofvamment.  In  which 
the  American  and  wsatsm  European  people 
alike  hav«  aome  say  aa  to  the  disposition  of 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor. 

Luxembtn^  Is  to  the  United  States  jibout 
like  Rhode  Island  to  the  Union  as  s  whole; 
may  be  said  to  compare  irith  Maine; 
with  New  Jersey;  England  with 
New  York:  and  France  with  California,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  Ohio. 

Federation  with  western  Europe  on  the 
of  enlarging  the  Amarlcan  Union  by 
in  these  additional  Statca  would 
t>e  in  accordance  with  the  material  impor- 
tance of  the  various  sovereignties  involved. 
And  it  woxild  have  the  incidental,  though 
enormous,  sdvantage  of  immediately  vital- 
izing the  doctrine  of  States'  rights,  wtilch 
ts  so  tiaaic  to  the  preeervation  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions.  If  France  irere  a  mem- 
ber of  a  North  Atlantic  federation  It  would 
properly  insiat  on  a  large  degree  of  autonomy 
in  Ita  domaatic  affairs.  That  would  encour- 
age Virginia,  for  Instance,  more  raaolutaly 
to  oppoae  the  encroachments  of  centraUaad 
government.  A  larger  federation  oould 
readily  mean  more  home  rule. 

In   hla   laromfaf    of   March   18 
Acheaon   ssaBftsit  that  atmilarltlaa 
the  United   Statea  and  tta  propoaad  alUaa 
in  wastain  Buropa  ara  noi  superficial,  hut 


fundsmental.  Tliat  may  ba  questioned. 
But  if  the  argument  juatiflea  a  military 
alliance  it  also  Justifies  a  more  satisfactory 
form  of  tmion,  under  which  tba  power  and 
arrogance  of  centraUaad  toureauuacias  would 
be  reduced,  not  further  mcreased. 
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Thurtday,  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  no  end  to  the  drain  on  our  tax- 
payers from  abroad.    Have  we  not  been 

told  that  the  trade-agreements  program 
would  eliminate  trade  barriers  and  that 
the  United  States  would  be  the  first  to 
remove  such  barriers? 

Yet  now  the  Truman  administration 
leads  In  creating  one  of  the  greatest  car- 
tels in  modem  times. 

Our  taxpayers  foot  the  bill. 

Will  this  raid  on  our  people  never  end? 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
an  article  which  appeiired  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  under  date  of  March  25. 
1M9: 

A  CLOBAL   SLUSPaiWr 

A  second  sttempt  to  set  up  an  Intergov- 
emmental  ^heat  cartel  has  t>een  launciied. 
Five  expanixg  countries,  including  tiie 
United  8tat«i«,  and  37  importing  countries 
hsve  drafted  a  plan  to  stabilize  among  them- 
selves  the  ^oductlon  smd  marketing  of  wlieat 
at  reatricted  prices. 

A  similar  plan  failed  to  pass  the  Senate 
last  year.  Iliis  year  tiie  wheat-trajring  coun- 
trlea  liave  iilgher  hopes  that  we  will  agree 
to  tt.  Their  oithualasm  for  tiie  plan  la  un- 
derstandable. 

Thia  prapaaMl  world  wheat  agreement 
provides  Hmt  the  United  States  vrlil  supply 
168.000.000  Irushels  annually  to  the  impiart- 
ing  cotintrles  at  a  price  not  exceeding  81.80 
a  bushel.  However,  the  importing  countries 
are  not  required  to  pay  aaara  than  81.50  a 
bushel  the  flxst  year,  and  tMa  minimum 
price  deciinaa  sach  year  thereafter  until  it 
reacha  81.30  a  Imah^ 

Tliat  this  is  a  good  deal  for  the  37  wheat 
buyers  is  evident. 

The  present  cash  price  of  wtiest  tn  Kan- 
saa  City  Is  aaJia  a  bushel.  Tha  cuuat  rate 
at  which  the  Government  wlB  loaB  to  wheat 
taimeiB  who  prefer  not  to  sell  their  wheat  Is 
9UH  a  bushel.  This  loan  rate,  which  has 
notliing  to  do  vrith  the  supply  of  wheat,  puts 
a  floor  under  the  price  tiie  Oovamment  will 
pay  for  ita  wheat. 

How.  so  long  aa  the  price  of  wheat  remains 
above  81.80  a  bushel,  the  37  importing  na- 
tlona iiave  an  excellent  buy.  They  pay  the 
United  States  Government  not  more  tiian 
81.80  a  bushel  f<»r  wheat  which  the  Govern- 
ment muat  tHiy  at  tiie  going  rate.  The  dlf- 
fSrenoa  between  the  market  price  and  the 
81.80  fixed  price  is  paid  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pocketbook. 

Hera,  as  in  the  European  recovery  program. 
we  have  a  direct  subsidy  to  ths  world  paid 
by  the  eitlaens  at  tha  United  Statea.  a  redis- 
tribution at  income  on  an  international 
basia. 

But  here,  unlike  the  EBP.  the  subsidy  Is 
hidden  under  tiie  guise  of  market  stabiliza- 
tion, and  tt  haa  not  even  the  excuae  of  help- 
ing f ormar  alllaa.    Indtidad  among  tha  bene- 


ficiaries are  such  diverse  countrlaa  aa  India, 
Lebanon.  Ceylon,  and  Guatemala. 

Tliese  beneficiaries,  of  course,  risk  nothing: 
tliey  cannot  lose.  If  world  prloaa  are  above 
the  contract  price  they  get  a  anbaldy.  If 
world  (iricea  atiouid  drop  to  the  contract 
price  they  are  even  Stephen.  In  tha  uallkMy 
event  that  pricea  drop  below  81.30  \n  tha : 
4  years  we  tiave  a  cuniract  that  la 
forceable.  They 
exporters — Russls  snd 
lis.  for  those  two  are  not  BMOibHB.  te  far 
as  the  importtaf  countries,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  are  eoneamad,  it  Is  a  oaaa  et  baada 
thay  win.  tails  we  lose. 

But  avm  OMre  disturhtng  than  tha  coat  of 
thia  partMolar  progrsm  U  tha  polpt  et  view 
upon  which  it  rssts  Saeretary  at  Afrleul- 
ture  Brannan.  in  listing  ths  sdvantagss  of 
the  proposed  agreement,  says  ttiat  it  will  set 
s  pattern  for  action  on  other  commodltlss. 
We  are  later  to  follow  the  aame  principle 
with  regard  to  com.  cotton,  or  any 
commodity  that  tiie  planners  tliink 
world  stabilization. 

Tiie  principle  is  supranatural  economic 
planning.  And  if  we  here  have  to  liend  to 
tiiese  noble  plans  and  accept  a  dictated  econ- 
omy and  a  lower  standard  of  living  to  sup- 
p<xt  the  plans  for  other  countries — well, 
that  Is  supposedly  meet  and  Just,  if  regret- 
table. 

We  cannot  emliark  upon  these  plans  to 
dictate  prices  and  marketing  throughout 
tiie  world  without  dictating,  too,  wtiat  shall 
l>e  sown  and  wtiat  reaped  here  at  home. 

This  Impilcation  has  not  escaped  Secre- 
tary Brannan.  He  thinks  It  would  seem 
reasonable  that  farmers  should  agree  to 
regulate  tiieir  production  to  fit  tiie  plan- 
ners' supply  and  demand  blueprints.  That 
such  dictation  ilea  at  the  end  of  the  road 
should  not   eacape   tiie   rest   of   us.   either. 
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Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congris- 
szoNAL  RacoKS.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of 
Sunday.  March  20.  194d.  entitled  "The 
Merchant  Marine"  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

TBx  KxacHAjrr  uAMon 

One  ai  the  important  Issues  liefore  tills 
Congress  la  the  adoption  of  a  postwar  policy 
on  the  American  merchant  msulne.  Ttiis 
question  Is  not  simply  one  of  lending  gov- 
ernmental approval  to  a  legitimate  private 
enterprise.  The  fact  is  that  tliis  country 
cannot  have  a  merctiant  marine  adequate 
for  its  peacetime  needs  and  capatile  of  con- 
tributing to  national  defense  without  Gov- 
ernment aid. 

The  problem  la  graphically  illustrated  by 
the  current  controversy  Ijetween  BCA.  ttie 
administrative  agency  for  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  the  siiipping  interests.  Paul  G  Hoffman, 
as  head  of  BCA  wants  to  use  a  large  pro- 
portion of  foreign  vessels  to  move  Marsiiall- 
plan  goods  to  Europe  liecause  ttieir  rates  are 
cheaper.  By  the  accepted  rales  of 
he  Is  right.  The  fallacy  lies  tn  the 
the  American  mercliant  marine  caaaot  I 
afloat  under  the  ordinary  ruieaof 
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»•  Hiwd  that  If 

MCb   Bf*   for    UM 

w  ac«k  to  aid  throufh  the  Manhall 
e«a  provid*  ae*«B  amncimrt  at  lowr 
nttaB.  tte  UiUtad  SMIw  aiAClit  weU  turn  tli« 
Jafe  o««r  to  Vbtm.    TMi 


thia  eantuTT   ihia  eouatrr 

bWB  foread  to  band  at  hxif*  expenaa  a  w«r- 
ttma  HM«lMM  BMKtn*.  la  tk«  last  var  we 
(oftHMia  «oo«t&  to  fiav'tf'ttta  plMM  and 
ifvady  to  taAi  UM  Victan  •■^ 

,  ^  ttet  brMHart  tka  flip  mm  tba 

waanal  of  democnMrj  to  the  battlcAelda. 

■nwr*  ara  oUmt  tactora  ntem  wtiich  make 
our  need  for  a  atroac   ^mi/wwh  oMretent 

■■■BL      flOBM    of    tlMin    WtT9 

bf  Tlaa  Mat.  K.  L.  Ooetirane  tn 
at  tba  MMatarfppI  ^ttMay  Aaacv- 

_jrtkm    iMta    tasaHttf.      Tbia 

awmtif'a  tfa^rtad  natoral  leaomcea  make 
Wt  #ap8BdaDt  on  oraracaa  tOKporta  in  both 
faaaa  and  wtx  Ancrtca'a  roia  aa  an  as- 
portlnc  nation  i»  cmirantly 
AsMatcan-flaf  ahtpa  are  our 
for  e^  aoodi  abr?afl  Tba  anartHioa  of  tta 
iMt  war  bM  abovn  tbatt  tba  ■until 
Una.  wttb  rtupa.  port  facUttlea.  and  . 
•al.  la  an  aaac»tlal  (ourtb  arm  of  tba  amad 


matrn^n^'v^  of  a  stronc  aaatdiant  marliM 
Tba  Oulf  poru  arc  tba  natwal  (atrarajs  to 

world  markets  for  tba  nOtj.    They  are  the 
porta  of  entry  for  tbc  raw  matcrtaU 
froaa  abroad.    We  naed  tba  aaaur- 
atfaqtMta  and  regular  ooaan  aarrtoaa 
_  oat  of  the  Oulf  porU.    niera  bave 

to  the  past  attcmpU  to  diaccurage  the 

Oalf  Itnea  tn  order  to  benefit  the  AUantlc 
aeaboard  Such  attcmpta  ahould  have  no 
placw  in  the  adopctoo  of  a  national  poatwar 
pdUftj  for  tba  aaatcbant  marine. 
In  foratralattac  a  new  natloiial 
martna  voMay.  Coograaa  ana*  raeoimiae 

operattng     diffvrentlals 

itial  to  Bialataffi   a  atrosic 

at   fleet     OoBgraaa  muM   alao  m*ke 

far  tba  nuOntanaaea  of  adaqwau 


•tructkiti  of  new-typa 
bac  tba  atom 
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or 
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FridBt.  March  25.  1949 

Mr  HILL  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remariu  tn  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxco«».  I  include  an  article  taken 
from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Wednesday,  BCarch  9. 
1949.  The  tlUe  of  this  article  la  "A  Phi- 
losophy and  a  Pact"  written  by  a  fonaer 
GovenxMT  of  Colorado.  John  C.  VlYian. 

In  thia  articJe  Governor  Vitian  ana- 
Ijraes  with  con.<^iderable  Io<r1c  and  sound 
re«aonin«  th#  peru'ar  and  unasual  type 
of  povemment  that  v«s  organlxed  and 
set  in  motloin  by  the  &doptlOD  of  cur  Con- 
stitutioo.  Of  course,  every  school  child 
undenUod*  that  «•  are  not  a  daaaoeracy 
and  many  of  our  hlMoriana  relato  ttet 
our  loundinx  fathers  never  miendttf  oar 
•MMtnr  to  be  a  deoMcrbcy.  The  artice* 
li  worth  a  careful  wdlin 
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Mo  word  la  tb^ 
dettlt  witb  more 
looaaly  than  the 

Tbe  fact  la.  a 
tn  America.     In 
w«  navar  have 
aat  forth  by 
Stf.taa.    Tba 
T«ry  dIflMMit 
fOTCrn   thcmsel 
In  a  republic 
repreaantatli'aa, 
ever  atncc  1T76 

Oaorfc  Noriix4 
Ufe  aaya: 

Th«  word 
many  meaning 
■MRitb  It  on  thfi 
tboiogbt  of 
tban   aa  a 
arant  to  be 

It  la 


asia  A  vacT 
faracr  Ooremor  of 
Oolivado) 

f^«jn«H  lAuguaca  baa  been 

^wtHaaly  or  intcrprctad  mora 

word  "damocracy." 

t  do  not  bava  a  democracy 

a  attlct  aenae  of  the  word. 

Lad.     Oura  la  a  republic,  as 

Oocistttutlon  of  the  United 

forma  ot  govamment  arc 

n  a  iniawirary.  tba  people 

'  es   without   repreaenUtlvea. 

are  governed  by  elected 

u'we.  in  America,  have  been 


rattoa  of 

of  the  United  S 

Chi  irli 


It  a  word  "to 


Tbd^.   too 

"Tepublic"    and 
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In  the  Queot  of  American 

appeara  to  have  as 

aa   there   are    patrtota   who 

platforms  and  la  commonly 

jcing  what  we  have  rather 

of    bacomlng   what   we 


Indep  mdenee 


to  note   that   the   word 

not  apfwar  In  tbe  Decla- 

or  the  Conatittjtlon 

atce. 

Beard  la  the  RapubUc 
utkm'a  IiaaaetB  ctaialrtrrad 
m  draadad  ratbar  than  en- 


i|uuiy  paopla  use  tbe  terma 
"daaaocracy"  interchange- 
ably The  towii  meetlnga  of  colonial  daya 
were  examplea  ( f  a  democracy  In  action.  If 
btatory  correct! '  deplcta  the  situation,  prac- 
tically all  of  tl^  peciple  gathered  at  regtilar 
Mitar^nT  tba  public  busineas 
by  dalegatad  repraaentatives. 


aa  in  a  repabifa 

Thus.  If  the  people  operate  directly,  they 
have  a  democt^y  If  they  delegate  thetr 
authority  to  rej^resentatlvea  elected  by  them, 
they  have  a  reaut>Uc.  Democracy  as  a  phi- 
loaophy  Involving  equaUty  of  opportiinlty. 
dIpUty  of  tba  ladlvtdnal.  and  ultimate  ptjp- 
haa  a  real  application  to 
aodiiy.  But  there  Is  danger  in 
n  >publlcan  for  a  democratic 
ent. 

to    vtauallse    any    national 

ly  aa  a  pvire  democracy.     It 

■ting  to  learn   if  there  are 

sov«ralgntftca    wiilch    actually    employ 

rala.     It  ^  rould  be  evvn  more  tnterest- 

bo"  r.  in  detail,  they  are  operated 

aaya  In  tba  Padarallst: 

dk  tlnetlon  batween  thaaa  forau 

la  that  in  a  defnocracy  the  people  meet  and 

It    in    person.     In    a 

tmble   and   admlniater   It 

aganu." 

tloM  of  Woodrow  WUaon.  the 

aeldom  described  as  any- 

bttt  a  republic.    The  word  "democracy" 

State  papers.     Nearly  always 

a    nfaa    Bepuhlle."    Thomas 

tkm  founder  of  the  Democratic 


any 


ra^nMle  tbey 
by  tbalr 
Ooiwn  to  tba 


Partv:    but  In 


But  tbcra  la 
t7nlted   Stataa 


his   first   Inaugural   addraas. 


Tlie 
pledge   of  loyidny  to  tba 
■cpubllc  for  which   tt  standa. 


tboogh  ba  ref(  la  aeraral  Umca  to  the  "Re- 
pHfeile"  or  the  republican  form  of  govern - 
It,  ha  does  i  ot  onca  uae  the  word  "democ- 
facy"  or  any  dfrtratlTe  of  tt. 

tn  our  schools  la  a 
and   to   the 
Julia  Ward 
Bowa  did  not  ^te  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Democracy 

Warmer  OostAuor  Labaaan.  of  New  York,  a 
Deowcrat.  la  I  ia  flMt  laatigxiral  maaaaga  in 
XtSS  did  not  Baea  naa  the  word  "democ- 
."  In  hia  aaaaata  of  1»36  he  uaad  it 
tw!ce.  But  in  his  maaaagc  ot  1S39  h»  used 
or  I  k  dertvatlra  tberaof  25  times. 
and  In  bla  an  nuai  maaaags  to  the  legtola- 
.  Jaaioary  1 .  1940,  ba  uaed  it  no  iesa  than 


BJBOtber  respect  In  which  the 
la  a  republic   In   contradta- 


tlnctlali  to  a  democracy.  Tbla  la  tn  the 
divlalon  of  powers  into  leglalatlve.  execu- 
tive, aad  Jiidli  lal  iwii  well-known  system 
of  olMAa  and  balaasaa.  This  division  rccrg- 
nlaaa  that  it  the  same  man  or  men  make 
tba  laws,  interpret  them,  and  esecute  them, 
deapotlsm  resulU.  The  Constitutional  Con- 
vantion.  by  working  out  the  principle  of  the 
aaparatlon  of  powers,  gave  ua  the  fraadom 
on  which  we  built  our  country. 

The  republican  form  was  not  ctwaen  by 
accident,  but  deliberately.  This  was  the 
form  sought  by  stateemen  uui  phlloaophers 
throughout  centuiiee  cf  history,  but  not 
found  until  the  American  Constitution  eatab- 
llshed  the  American  Republic.  This  was 
done  deliberately  along  with  the  more  per- 
fect union,  described  by  the  Pretich  patriot 
Lamartine  and  by  the  English  statesman  Pitt 
as  a  model  republic. 

It  la  worth  remembering  that  when  the 
Maalraii  of  tbe  Constitutional  Convention  in 
PbUadalpbla  in  1787  had  ended.  Eenjamln 
Franklin,  a  participant  in  tbe  deliberations, 
was  aakad:  "Well.  Doctor,  what  tuve  we 
got.  a  republic  or  a  mooarebyr*  Pranklln 
replied:   "A  republic,  if  you  can  keep  it." 


The  Late  Hoaorabie  Sol  Blooi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  MaasACHusms 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  REPRESSMTATIVES 

Fridar.  March  25.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert,  in  memory  of 
my  dear  friend,  the  late  Honorable  Sol 
Bloom,  the  text  of  two  radio  prograBts 
by  Galen  Drake.  These  programs  are 
about  the  autobiography  of  Sol  Bloom, 
which  was  published  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death.  It  seems  to  me  particu- 
larly fitting  at  this  time  to  glance  back 
over  the  long  and  distinguished  career 
of  our  late  colleague  and  my  very  good 
friend.  Sol  Bloom.  Mr.  Drake  selected 
some  of  the  interesting  little  incidents 
from  the  autobiography  and  broadcai>t 
them  on  two  successive  programs  over 
radio  station  WJZ.  The  first  program 
was  presented  at  3:30  p.  m.  on  Prlday. 
December  3.  1948,  and  Is  as  follows,  with 
liir.  Drake  speaking: 

Tou  know,  a  friend  of  mine  who  worka  In  a 
big  public  library  was  teiiing  me  the  other 
day  that  more  people  read  biographies  than 
any  other  kind  of  l>ook.  I  was  kind  of  curi- 
ous about  it.  Paraonally.  I  prefer  biographies, 
but  I  would  baaa  goeaaed  that  maybe  ad- 
venture atorlea.  or  aooaatlilBc  like  that  would 
have  a  more  general  appaaL 

But  this  librarian  said.  "No;  ninjii  apldaa  " 

Now,  it  kind  of  reminds  me  of  the  saytng 
that  th«  proper  study  of  mankind  Is  nan, 
which  is  right. 

Bight  after  talking  with  this  librarian  I 
picked  up  the  AutcbUvraphy  of  Sol  Bloom. 
There's  a  very  rich  piece  of  reading.  I  don't 
know  whether  you've  read  It.  or  not.  It's 
jtjst  out  now.  If  you  have  read  It.  I  tbtnk 
probably  you  liked  it. 

Now  there  are  lots  of  bocks  on  the  history 
of  the  last  70  years  tn  America,  and  tbara 
are  lota  of  books  about  a  poor  tmy  who  be- 
eama  a  great  national  tlgure.  but  in  thia  bock 
you've  got  both  of  them  at  once. 

I'm  not  going  to  try  to  tell  the  story  of  Sol 
Bloom's  Ufa  la  the  next  few  mlnotaa;  of 
course,  I  think  you're  probably  familiar  with 
bla  name,  the  man  who  la  one  oi  America  a 
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great  elder  stataamen.  He's  been 
to  four  Prealdanta.  a  long-time  Coi 
irtMTs  seen  wars  come  and  go.  who  is  dialr- 
aaaa  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Coan- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  who  In- 
cidentally, drafted  the  preamble  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Natlona. 

Sol  is  78  now.  I  believe,  and  he  still  puts 
In  aa  many  hours  a  day  as  he  did  when  he 
was  40,  which  is  a  little  tip-olf  to  some  of 
these  youngsters  who  get  very  tired  when 
they  get  about  45,  and  start  thlnitlng  about 
retiring. 

Now,  when  Sol  Bloom  was  a  yoting  man 
he  was  working  for  himself.  He  was  a  blg- 
tlme  theatrical  manager,  and  real  estate 
operator,  but  now  he  works  for  the  good  of 
other  people. 

As  a  Itld  he  uaed  to  sell  violets  on  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco.  There's  a  begin- 
ning. But  now  he's  selling  that  faith  In 
America  that  he  feela  ao  strongly  about. 

He's  one  of  those  guys  who  can  use  words 
like  faith  and  love  and  truth,  and  aouad  Ilka 
be  really  meant  tt.  because  he  really  does. 

Here's  a  little  story  which  you  might  call 
m  the  nature  of  a  scoop.  Thia  Isn't  in  tbe 
book.  Hare's  something  that— wefl.  Ifs  not 
In  the  book  In  so  many  words,  anyway.  But  if 
you  like  this  you  mlgM  want  to  read  the  rest 
of  what  he  has  to  aay. 

I  got  a  friend  of  mine  who  knows  8ol 
Bloom  to  go  over  and  see  bim  and  aak  a 
couple  of  questions.  That's  what  I  want  to 
tell  you. 

The  first  question  was:  "Whafs  the  dUTer- 
ence  between  a  politician  and  a  statesman?" 
Tou  know,  that's  a  good  question.  Kick  that 
arotind  in  your  mind  a  whUe,  aee  if  you  can 
explain  it. 

Well.  Sol  Bloom  said.  "That's  very  easy. 
A  politician  Is  a  vote-getter.  He's  Interested 
only  in  his  own  district,  liecauac  that's  the 
district  tliat  elects  him.  A  statesman  la  in- 
terested in  his  whole  country.  Suppose  some 
legislation  came  up  which  benefited  his  dis- 
trict 75  percent,  the  country  35  percent;  sup-  , 
poae  there  was  other  legislation  which  wotild 
benefit  the  district  25  percent  and  the  coun- 
try 75.  you  could  tell  by  the  way  be  votes 
If  a  felloWs  a  poliUclan  or  a  atateaman." 

Personally.  I  think  that's  a  kind  ot  a  neat 
way  to  put  it. 

And  the  next  question  was:  "Do  you  liave 
any  advice  to  a  yotmg  man  who  plans  to  go 
In  for  public  service?"  And  Sol  said.  "Teah. 
but  first  the  man  has  to  make  up  hla  mind 
whether  he  wants  to  become  Just  an  office- 
holder or  whether  he  wants  to  get  out  in  the 
n  and  work  for  the  good  of  tbe  people, 
try  to  do  what's  right,  and  teach  them 
what's  right." 

And  he  went  on  to  aay  that  to  l>ecome  an 
officeholder  is  comparatively  easy  for  any 
ambltlovis  young  man,  but  to  become  a  real 
aerrant  of  the  people,  that's  something  else 
again.    There  are  too  few  of  those. 

In  the  first  place,  aa  a  yoiuig  boy  either 
in  college  or  in  the  knockabout  school  of 
life — that 'a  the  one  Sol  Bloom  went  to.  by 
the  way — if  he  wants  to  tsecoma  a  aervant 
of  the  people  the  kid  has  to  leave  all  fanati- 
cism t>ehlnd  him.  He  must  keep  a  clear  mind 
on  tba  subject  that  he  learns  about.  He 
must  never  let  isms  and  no  bright  clever 
arguments  divert  h'T"  from  the  path  he 
chooacs. 

He's  got  to  keep  In  front  of  him  the  foun- 
daUon  of  what's  real;  the  truth,  and  faith, 
and  love,  and  so  forth  on  which  Uiis  cotm- 
try  is  buUt. 

Then  he  pointed  out  that  the  young  man 
must  apacMlae.  In  these  days  no  man  can 
know  everything:  that's  impoaslbie.  So  let 
him  become  an  expert  in  some  one  thing: 
Agrtcttlture,  foreign  affairs,  airplanaa,  eco- 
•aataa.  doesn't  matter  what,  so  long  aa  he 
becomes  expert  ta  some  ooa  flald.  And  he 
don  t  have  to  be  a  lawyer,  eltbar.  Ha  dont 
even  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  uudarKand  the 
Conatltuuon.    Lr    yers  ara  a  dime  a  doaaa  in 


eompartaoB  with  raal  axperta  In  aay.  foreign 

affairs. 

Incidentally,  the  guys  who  wrote  Uie  Con- 
atitutlOD  weren't  Uwyers.  either.  Well,  they 
had  a  few  of  them  mixed  In  there  some  place. 
But  he  does  have  to  be  honest  with  him- 
self. I  think  one  of  Sol  Bloom's  favorite  say- 
ings to  thto:  One  with  Ood  is  a  majority. 
That.  I  like. 

Then  he  aaya.  If  tbe  lad  really  wanta  to 
go  into  puUle  aervice.  be  can't  afford  to  be 
afraid.  Let  him  get  on  one  side  of  an  issue, 
and  as  long  as  he  knows  he's  right,  or  feels 
deep  in  his  heart  that  he's  right,  tbata 
where  he  belongs. 

If  somebody  in  the  press  takes  a  whack 
at  him.  or  friends  torn  away  from  him; 
thoaa  things  aboold  mean  nothing  to  him 
if  he's  convinced  that  he's  on  the  right  side 
of  the  fence 

And  he  shouldn't  let  anylMxly  tell  him 
that  he  has  no  right  to  do  such  and  such.  No 
one  baa  tbe  rtght  to  do  a  thing  If  it  lan't 
tbe  right  thing  to  do.  Likewise,  If  It's  tbe 
right  thing  to  do  you  have  a  right  to  do 
it.  and  don't  let  anylxxly  stop  yoo.  Oo  abaad 
and  do  it.  Touli  get  klcfcad  arovmd  once  tn 
awbUc.  sure.  But  you're  going  to  get  that 
anyway.  You're  not  going  to  pleaae  every- 
body, no  matter  which  way  you  Jump. 

And  finally,  to  be  a  great  American  states- 
man.  you  must  fint  be  a  great  American. 
Think  first  of  all  what's  best  for  your  country, 
and  go  along  with  them  only  If  they  meet 
your  Ideals,  the  people  who  want  to  coco* 
up  with  other  ideas. 

And  when  you  get  along  in  yotir  own  career, 
rememt>er  that  everylxxly  has  a  right  to  a 
chance,  and  give  a  word  of  encoviragcment 
to  some  of  the  young  boys  who  are  starting 
on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder. 

I  t*^'"fc  thoaa  suggestions  for  tbe  making 
of  a  true  public  servant  are  wcarh  giving 
some  thought  to.  And  we  got  that  right 
out  of  the  feed  bag.  and  Iclnda  proud  to  ba 
the  one  who  put  it  out  for  the  first  time. 

I'll  get  liack  to  some  of  the  other  things 
In  the  Autobiography  of  Sol  Bloom  one  of 
these  days,  Jjecause  there  are  some  yama  in 
there  that  will  make  you  chuckle  even  if 
you  have  a  little  catch  in  your  throat  once  in 
a  while,  too. 

But  this  stuff  we  asked  about  the  differ- 
ence between  a  politician  and  a  statesman. 
that  I  had  to  get  off  the  griddle  while  it  was 
hot.    I  liked  that. 

On  February  2,  1949,  at  11:45  a.  m., 
Mr.  Galen  I>rake  again  broadcast  a  pro- 
gram about  the.  Autobiography  of  Sol 
Bloom.  This  pi^ogram  was  also  pre- 
sented by  radio  station  WJZ  and  Is  as 
foUows.  with  Mr.  Drake  speaking: 

Tou  know,  maylw  you  remember  back  a 
few  waaka  ago  I  talked  a  UtUe  about  Con- 
gressman Sol  Bloom,  who  is  one  of  the  moat 
popular,  and  b*jst  loved  public  servants  to- 
day. He  was  an  adviser  to  fovir  Presidents. 
and  atill  going  strong  at  the  age  (rf  78.  as 
chairman  of  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Foreign 
Aflaira,  to  tbe  House  of  Represenutives. 

And  I  suggested  at  that  time  that  his  new 
book  tbe  Autobiography  of  Sol  Bloom  is 
not  only  good  reading,  but  if  you  re  In- 
t«%sted  in  some  very  fine  history  of  what's 
been  going  on  in  America  for  practlcslly  the 
last  n  yaara.  through  the  eyes  of  a  gruy 
who'a  seen  and  heard  practically  everything 
worth  seeing,  from  the  age  about  five,  by 
tba  way.  when  he  was  selling  violets  on  a 
atreet  comer  in  San  Francisco,  right  up  to 
today,  you  ought  to  read  the  book. 

I've'  read  it  a  couple  of  times  and  I  llkad 
It  the  first  time,  and  I  Uked  It  better  the 
second  time. 

But  some  of  the — some  of  the  early  Jobs 
that  Sol  Bloom  held  klnda  bugged  my  eyes 
out  a  UtUe  bit.  The  kid  never  did  have  any 
time  to  play,  I  gueaa.  bacauae  every  minute 
at  his  time  was  employed  trying  to  get  an 
^nxa  penny,  or  so,  to  bring  home,  because 


the    family    sure    needed    pennies.    And    a 
penny  meant  something. 

He  didn't  go  to  school  beeaoaa  at  that 
time  the  puiitic  schools  w«re  free,  but  the 
kids  had  to  furnish  their  own  books,  or  else 
they  had  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  get  any  books,  and  they 
bad  to  accept  school  txx>ks  that  had  a  stamp 
OD  it.  and  the  stamp  said,  donated  by  charity. 
And  they  had  to  carry  thoae  books  arotuid. 

Well.  Sol.  age  5  years  or  so.  waant  going  for 
any  of  that  ctiarity  routine.  He  was  toting 
no  books  that  said  charity  on  them.  So.  he 
cut  out  of  school  after  1  day.  and  snagged 
himself  off  that  violet-selling  Job.  Of  course, 
as  you  might  suspect,  he  sold  papers,  too.  and 
aometimes  he  helped  his  father  aeil  apoti^e* 
from  door  to  door. 

And  not  being  t>ehind  tiie  door  when  the 
brains  was  passed  out.  Sol  fLnjtlly  discovered 
that  if  he  would  set  his  pack  of  sponges  down 
with  s  long  sigh,  like  it  was  almost  more  than 
be  could  atagger  under,  and  then  looked  up 
»t  the  lady  of  the  hotiae  with  a  kind  of  a 
wan  sweet  smile,  like  as  not  she'd  coma 
through  with  a  slice  of  cake,  or  sometblag. 
Already  he  was  catching  on  to  dlpioaaafly. 
No  wonder  he's  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee today. 

Well,  Sol  was  working  in  a  brtish  factory 
for  a  buck  and  a  quarter  a  week.  He  waa 
ttooMt — ob,  he  was  about  8  years  old  at  tba 
time.  On  his  way  home  one  day  be  lingered 
to  look  at  a  play  bill  tn  front  of  a  theater, 
and  a  young  man  called  him  inside  and 
aaked  him  if  he'd  like  to  earn  four  bits. 
The  young  man  happened  to  be  David  Be- 
lasco.  who  was  then  Just  starting  out  in  tba 
theamcal  world  as  a  caU  boy. 

It  seems  tliat  one  of  the  child  acton  got 
sick,  or  something,  and  ttiey  needed  a  little 
kid  about  Sol's  age  and  size  to  do  s  kind  ot 
a  walk-on  for  2  nights,  four  blU,  50  cents. 
That  was  close  to  half  a  weeks  pay  at  the 
factory,  and  from  that  time  on  the  kid  was 
busy  with  brushes  all  day  and  hanging  around 
the  stage  door  waiting  for  a  walk-on  every 
night. 

Maybe  he  was  only  8  years  <Ad,  and  mayba 
he'd  known  great  pxiverty  for  all  his  brief 
life,  but  from  the  age  of  8  Sol  Bloom  always 
had  money  to  take  home,  more  money  than 
his  tamily  ever  saw  before. 

When  he  couldn't  get  a  part  he  sold  pro- 
grams, when  he  cotUdn't  sell  programa.  he 
awept  up  the  aisles,  and  by  the  time  ha  waa 
14  he  was  doing  pretty  good. 

One  yam  I  like.  you'U  find  It  right  In  the 
first  part  of  his  Autobiography  of  Sol  Bloom, 
about  the  time  when  AdeLina  Pattl  came  to 
San  Francisco  In  a  private  railroad  car. 
trimmed  with  gold,  lined  with  satin,  wood 
and  stuff,  and  got  an  ovation  from  the  p>eople 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  In 
those  parts.  Of  course,  the  boys  were  asking 
some  fantastic  prices  for  tlckeu  fcM-  her  per- 
formance. I  think  Traviata  was  the  first 
thing  she  was  to  sing  in. 

Well.  Sol  Bloom,  age  about  14  then,  didnt 
see  why  he  couldn't  get  in  on  the  profiu  ot 
some  of  those  tickets  they  vrere  getting  so 
much  dough  for.  so  what  he  did.  he  went 
around  very  quieUy  taking  orders  from 
people  standing  in  line,  and  since  he'd  al- 
ready fixed  it  up  with  the  watchman  to  let 
him  in  the  back  door,  why  he  knew  he  could 
skin  in  and  come  out  wiih  a  fistful  of  tickets 
and  then  diapoae  of  them  before  the  suckers 
could  get  up  to  the  window  where  the  specu- 
lators were  chargint?  these  very  weird  prices. 
Well,  of  course,  the  kid  was  going  to  make 
himself  a  healthy  profit,  but  even  at  that  ba 
was  doing  them  a  good  turn,  because  thoaa 
speculators  had  no  mercy. 

The  only  trouble  waa  that  after  he  col- 
lected hiia  orders,  and  got  the  dough  to  buy 
the  tlckeu.  ao  to  speak  at  wholesale  from 
the  manager  or  something,  whoever  lie  had 
a  contact  with  in  there,  the  watctiman.  or 
scwoebody  croeaed  bim  up  by  bolting  the  back 
door  on  him— hto  cmly  way  at  getttcg  la 
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tiM  4»tcul*tor«  know  «h«t 
i  uwt  It  wwttt  xh*  mocMf  that 

h*  k»t   OB   th*  d«L   that   WM   iMd  «WMgtk— 

that  waant  what  thr«w  him.  thoofb — It  vaa 
the  (tt«rao»  o(  havtac  to  go  hack  to  that  line 

tiMt  h«  vaan-t 
m  waa.  that's 


which  endangers  the  health  and  welfare 
of  three  or  fdur  hundred  veterans  and 
their  families. 

Veterans'  himes  constructed  with  OI 
loans    througi    FHA    have    apparently 


irtiat  hurt. 

That*  a  footf  laaaea  you  know.     Mayt)« 

mon  of  ua  ahould  Vaam  one  Itka  that. 

WcU.  I'm  BO(  wo^Bm  Uuoofh  tha  whole  rou- 

toC  thawMB«BlMaH*a(mfar«)o«»  than 

eaa  altakr  a  itick  at.  at  an  mg»  whan 

klda  an  still  making  wltti  tte 


f 


;  ttaarv'a  one  mart  yarn  here   I  caa't 
In  thia  story. 
T  4k»t  kaow  what  oo*  at  tba  modem 

ab«M  tMa.  bat  nererthelcaa  It  happened,  ao 

wtm  «»  n. 

It  seems  that  to  eonnectkm  with  aellfng 
and  feather  dxutera.  and  so  on. 
Sol  Bloom  had  a  thrlTlnc  Uttie  whole- 
in  window  acrecna,  ao  oo*  day 
be  eallad  on  on*  of  1^  itorca  which  wtmUy 
gave  him  a  fat  order  for  acrcena.  and  the 
storekeeper  told  hun  right  now  the  )olnt  waa 
lull  up  of  window  screen*,  and  they  couldn't 
handle  aaolhcr  screen.  They  didnt  want 
any  zrton  Ot  ttoam.  And  the  guy  said,  beatdaa. 
X  Amt  Ilka  tha  color  ol  tba  acraena  jouTf 
got  out  there  In  tha  wagon.  Who  trar  beard 
at  bright  giaan  window  scraena;  doo't  make 

that  Sol  waa  trying  to  unload  aome 
•M  ba  fot  aooaa  place.  So. 
ito  a  boany.  Sol  aaid.  why. 
what  do  you  mean?  He  said,  you  ought  to 
thank  ma  for  offering  you  these  screen*. 
Tou  dont  bava  anything  Ilka  thia  In  the 
atoea.     Thaaa  setaaaa  are  madicatad. 

Wall,  ha  sold  ttm  g«y  a  bill  of  goods,  and 
to  the  effect  that  he  ci>uld  have  brl^t  praan 
acreeos  aapecially  treated  to  kaap  eat  flies 
for  the  same  prtc*  as  Just  old.  ordinary,  plain. 
aTerydnT.  black  aeraana. 

Storekeeper  baaaaad  all  over,  bought  a 
p-OM.  and  the  next  thing  Sol  Blo«im  waa  In 
the  Bloom  s  medkcated-acreen  busineae.  and 
they  war*  In  such  demand  that  be  couldn't 
boy  aoough  graan  paint  to  ke«p  tbam  In 
•locfc. 

He  evplatned  tt  by  saytng  that  tb«y  gave 
the  u«en  a  senae  of  comfort  and  seewrlty. 
like  when  you  take  a  daUy  rttamtn  pUl,  you 
know,  you  feel  that  you  can  do  anytblBC  to 
your  health  then,  because  youTe  safe.  Mtt 
he  MTs  ha  doeant  attempt  to  justify  Bloom's 
medicated  screens  at  ail.  but  he  still  tbtaka 
he  made  a  graat  eantrttNtttoa  to  #OM*aHF 
morale,  up  and  down  tba  Santa  Clara  Vallay. 
w'a*re  he  sold  them  to  erery  retail  store  and 
practically  erery  houaehokler,  too. 

Well,  anyway,  thatll  g1^  you  )UBt  a  taat* 
of  a  taw  of  the  Joba  that  a  surcaawful  man 
boMs  down,  and  la  sueessaful  at,  brfor*  the 
world  known  about  blm 

The  autobiography  of  Sol  Bloom  la  cboelK- 
full  of  yams  Itke  that.  I  wlah  w*  had  Ume  for 
more  of  them,  but  we'Yc  got  to  get  on  to 
(thing  ete*     You  ought  to  read  It. 


Saafta  Oara  ValWy  War  Vctcraas 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUVCBMU 

m  THS  HOU8X  or  KirvnBNTATIVB 

mdat.  MarcA  25.  1949 

Ur.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Ur. 
Bpeakcr,  a  M-rMxir  situation  has  ari>en  In 
the   Sanu  Clara   Vailty   in   Caiilorma 


been  built  in 
and    sew  age - 


age- sat 

tracts 


an  area  where  septic  tanks 
(iksposal  systems  will  not 
work  properly  Recent  heavy  rains  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  have  backed  up 
sewage  Into  yurds  and  homes  of  the  af- 
fected veterars.  and  they  are  threaten- 
ing to  strike  o  a  their  loan  payments  un- 
less the  difflcilties  are  promptly  reme- 
died. 

I  have  requested  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affs  irs  Committee  to  conduct 
a  prompt  and  thorough  investigation 
but  am  advise  1  that  the  committee  lacks 
the  necessarii  authority  and  funds.  I 
am.  therefore  today  introducing  the 
necessary  resolution,  and  I  trust  that 
prompt  and  favorable  action  will  be 
taken  thereor. 

The  attach  »d  newspaper  clipping  ex- 
plains the  situation  to  which  I  refer: 

TKTiaAMS    THSriiTUf    TO    CALL    STaiKS    ON    LOAN 
rATMXNTS 

(By  Joel  Y.  Hickman) 

Prompt  ^d(  ral  action  out  of  Washington 
was  promiaad  :  00  embattled  OI's  In  the  sew- 
roQmer  and  Hillview  terrace 
the  GI  families  called  a 
strike  for  Apr*  1  against  paying  on  Veter- 
ans' Admlnlsti  ttlon  loans  with  which  their 
homes  were  pxrchaaed.  The  veterans'  dras- 
tic step,  which  promises  to  bring  the  turbu- 
lent Bast  San  J  oae  situation  to  an  early  show- 
down, was  prerlpttated  by  new  rains  which 
flooded  the  somrban  neighborhoods  with  a 
freah  layer  of  lewage. 

Affairs  moT«  d  rapidly  to  the  face  of  the 
new  crlals.  ar  d  as  nightfall  came,  accom- 
panied by  the  hrob  of  small  gasoline  engines 
as  home  ownei  b  pumped  fetid,  contaminated 
aawaga  tnm  t  leir  baaements  and  yards,  the 
following  reee  ta  had  transpired : 

OoBgraaaoai  Jack  Z.  AmnxsoM.  in  a  long- 
dlatance  telapl  one  conversation  with  Robert 
M.  Bartholdl^  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Houaing  Coma  Mtae  to  San  Jose,  promised  he 
will  hare  a  n  vnaentatlre  on  the  Job  early 
tills  week.  H(  asked  Bartholdl  to  urge  the 
vatarans  to  take  no  precipitated  action  be- 
fore the  repre  tentative  arrtvea. 

2.  Th*  vctaisna.  In  no  mood  to  heed  cau- 
tion to  view  ( i  the  desperate  health  situa- 
tion, met  and  ( leclded  to  strike  AprU  1  against 
paying  liistall  nents  on  their  GI  loans,  un- 
til effectlira  rt  lef  Is  provided  them. 

Purauaat  to  this  action  they  prepared  and 
started  obtalr  Ing  signatures  to  formal  no- 
tices of  their  Intended  action.  The  notices 
will  be  forwariled  to  tha  finance  companies 
tiirough  whlcli  the  loans  were  obtained. 

S.  They  dUpatcbed  a  telegram  to  tb*  State 
board  of  heal  :h  and  Go*.  Xarl  Warren  re- 
questing that  the  rcaouroaa  of  the  State 
health  authorl  ties  be  thrown  back  of  County 
Health  Otbcer  W  Dwyn  Turner  to  staving 
off  another  threatened  epidemic. 

In  the  meantime,  the  veterans  met  at  the 
home  of  Mr  a^kd  Mrs  Lloyd  Gable.  1794  Mar- 
garet Strret.  alid  vi^ted  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  Mond4y'H  meeting  of  tiM  board  of 
superviaor*.  "Vhelr  spokcaman  waa  tostructed 
to  demand  that  sontethlng  b«  done  about  the 
open  sewer  wjslch  starts  near  th*  barnyard 
of  a  larxe  d*)ry  south  of  tlMlr  tracts  and 
blaect*  both  t^ighborhooda. 

Congreoama^  ANOtaaoN.  talking  from  hU 
place  vl  residence  in  Chevy  Chase.  Md.,  as- 
sured BartiM3idl  ttiat  he  has  already  ba*a  In 
touch  With  th^  chairman  of  th*  Houa*  Ooos- 
mitte*  on  V*i*rans'  Affairs  and  that  qxilck 
and  •flectivc  4ctiron  wUl  b*  Uken. 

Bartht  idt  ti$u\  prevtouaiy  telefrraphed  th* 
Ct>r^-i-i  .11 .-  Mlvlatag  bMn  of  what  Bartholdl 
teriu' i     ^   iu<vic«  at  poaalbl*  fraud'  In  th* 


flnanctog  and  construction  of  GI  homea  to 
the  Vollmer  and  HUlvlew  Terrace  tracts. 

Anderson  told  Bartholdl  he  expecu  to  have 
a  represenutive  to  San  Joae  by  the  middle 
of  the  week.  He  urged  that  the  San  Jose 
reterana  keep  their  heads  until  he  has  had 
lime  to  act  through  oak:lal  channels. 

The  veterans  were  in  no  mood,  however, 
to  condone  further  delays.  The  notices  of 
their  tountlona  to  default  In  their  Gl-loan 
paymenta  wUl  advise  the  lendtog  agendaa 
that  their  action  is  being  taken  because  of 
existing  condition  of  their  properties.  They 
pototed  to  the  fact  that  their  septic  Unks 
were  Installed  to  soU  wholly  unsuitable  for 
such  purposes,  and  until  such  time  as  effec- 
tive remedial  steps  have  been  taken  they 
will  continue  to  default. 

The  OI's,  many  of  whom  fought  to  the 
same  unlU  in  the  South  Pacific  and  tiirough 
Germany,  also  served  notice  that  if  the  need 
arises  they  vrill  defy  the  Veterans'  Admtois- 
tratlon.  FHA.  or  any  other  agency  to  dis- 
possess them. 

They  claim  they  were  defrauded  when 
they  were  sold  homes  whoa*  septic  tanks  not 
only  faUed  to  function  but  created  a  dan- 
gerous health  hazard.  They  said  they  are 
ready  and  wUltog  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
their  loan  contracu  when  adequate  steps 
have  been  taken  to  right  their  wrongs. 

Both  the  VA  and  the  FHA  have  warned  that 
if  the  veterans  default  in  their  paymenU. 
their  properties  will  be  subject  to  foreclosure. 
In  the  event  the  foreclosures  were  carried 
tiutnigh  and  the  OI's  evicted  from  their 
homes,  the  veterans  would  lose  whatever 
eqviity  they  have  Invested  to  their  proper- 
ties, and  would  also  lose  any  future  righU 
to  OI  loans,  the  Government  agents  said^i 

However,  the  State  American  legion  has 
the  affairs  of  the  veterans  In  the  two  districts 
under  tovestlgatlon.  SUte  Commander  Rex 
Whlttemore  has  already  declared  that  If  the 
State  Legion  flnds  evidence  of  fraud  to  any 
of  the  transactions  tovolving  the  veterans. 
It  Is  prepared  to  aaalgn  the  Legion  s  own 
attorneys  to  the  cases. 

Decision  of  the  veterans  to  appeal  to  th* 
State  board  of  health  and  Governor  Warren 
for  support  to  the  program  already  toaugu- 
rated  in  the  contaminated  areas  by  Health 
Officer  Turner  was  reached  late  yesterday.  It 
was  taken  at  a  mceUng  of  the  Vollmer - 
HUlvlew  Terrace  tract  committee.  Joaeph 
Malone  Is  chairman. 

The  young  home  owners  praised  Dr.  Ttimer 
for  the  prompt  and  sincere  efforts  he  has 
made  to  handle  the  emergency,  but  expresaed 
the  belief  that  the  new  rains  had  created  a 
situation  beyond  his  control. 

Their  telegram  to  the  State  health  author- 
ities and  to  Governor  Warren  follows: 

"The  undersigned,  representing  nearly  300 
home  owners,  most  of  whom  are  veterana,  to 
Vollmer  and  HUlvlew  Terrace  tracts  of  Bast 
San  Joa*  urge  your  Immediate  totenrention 
here  to  assist  our  county  health  ofllcer  in 
controlling  health  crisis  created  tjy  failure  of 
septic  tanks  tostalled  to  soU  unfit  for  sewage 
dispoaal. 

"Heavily  populated  district  presently  re- 
quired to  dispose  of  human  sewage  to  open 
pits  In  backyards.  Highly  contaminated  ef- 
fluent from  septic  tanks  now  nan  tlirotigh 
open  sewage  ditches  In  yards.  Local  health 
officer  cooperative  but  handicapped  to  con- 
troUiug  project. 

"We  feel  Inunedlat*  steps  Imperative  to 
avert  epidemic.  Copy  at  this  telegram  u  be- 
ing sent  to  Governor  Warren." 

Chairman  Malone.  who  signed  the  tele- 
grams to  behalf  of  the  committee,  empha- 
sised that  tlM  veterans  wished  to  cact  no 
reflection  on  Dr.  Turner. 

"Dr.  Turner  has  caused  chlortoatloa  tanka 
to  b*  set  up  along  tb*  open  s*w«r  that  tapa 
tb*  bantyairda  to  tb*  south,  but  the  open 
••war  piu  w*  ar*  forced  to  nxatotain  to  our 
backyards  ar*  a  constant  threat  of  a  #Badly 
epidemic, '  said  Maiuoe. 


"Equally  dangerotis  are  the  small  lateral 
dltchea  that  rtin  from  our  brimming  aeptle 
unks  Into  the  larger  ditches  that  connect 
with  the  main  sewer  canal  threading  Its  way 
through  the  neighborhood." 

Many  of  the  homes  to  the  area  also  have 
been  without  heat,  due  to  the  floodtog  of 
furnaces,  atoce  the  beginning  of  the  ratoy 
season. 

The  Red  Cross  moved  toto  the  area  yester- 
day to  provide  emergency  relief  for  one  family 
when  It  tostalled  an  oil  heater  to  a  home  at 
1913  Margaret  Street. 

OonqriatoU  of  heavy  damagaa  to  property 
!n  the  area  ar*  ewnmonplac*  Prtcr  Piarzl. 
1759  Vollmer  Way.  said  he  had  tovested  up- 
ward of  $2,000  to  Improving  and  landscaping 
his  premises.  His  work  Is  now  a  total  loss,  he 
said,  including  the  gold  fish  to  the  fish  pond 
to  his  backyard.  They  were  killed,  he  said, 
when  his  septic  tank  overflowed,  fllltog  th* 
fish  pond  with  sewage. 


Union  Policy   Sometimes   Lessens   Jobs, 
Curtails  Opportanity  for  Employmeat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  aocHiCAM 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Friday,  March  25.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  labor  leaders  who  are  ask- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  the  re-enactment  of  the  Wagner  law. 
the  denial  of  free  speech  to  employers 
and  a  blank  check  of  power  to  certain 
union  oflBcials  to  call  and  maintain  strikes 
which  Injuriously  affect  the  public  health, 
safety  and  welfare,  should  read  the  f(d- 
lowing  articles  from  the  March  26.  1949. 
Issue  of  Labor,  the  official  publication  of 
15  recognized  standard  railroad  labor 
organizations. 

BsPOST  Tdxs  Wht  AMiatcAU  Plants  Mov« 
TO  Scon-sMD — CiTTS  LowEB  WsfiBB.  MoLa- 
Boa  Tbotjaix,  Ri.cu>aocAL  TaAaa  AaaMiMnnxs 
Box 

There  Is  even  more  than  meets  the  eye 
to  a  report  from  Glasgow.  Scotland.  "More 
than  a  doaen  Unttad  Stataa  flrms  are  c^Mnd- 
tog  in  the  Buropewn  Add  and  hav*  set  up 
factories  to  Scotland  stoo*  the  war,"  th* 
report  says. 

19kllled  Ubor  Is  a  third  cheaper  to  Scot- 
lamd  than  in  tb*  United  •  -    >. 

baa  bad  no  major  iatoor- 

for  many  years.  

"Strictly  unofllclally.  some  ob*er*aes  aay 
labor  conditions  to  tlie  United  States  to- 
fiuenced  the  decision  ol  som*  of  the  firms 
to  move  to  Scotland." 

In  abort,  tb*  r*part  says  to  fairly  plato 
words  that  many  American  manufactur«is 
ar*  moTlng  \heu  plants  to  Scotland  to  tak* 
advantage  of  lower  wages  and  frtiatrat* 
American  labor  tmlons"  demands  fee  im- 
provements in  wagBS  and  workmg  condi- 
tions 

Among  thane  concerns  is  Remington  Band. 
large  manufacturer  of  typ*wrlt«*s  and 
office  eqtiipment.  which  has  an  extremely 
bad  record,  of  antiunicnlsm. 

Tba  report  also  refers  taiefly  to  aom* 
otber  Tsswns  tor  the  mores  to  Scotland. 
Tbea*  taaaona,  which  were  mora  fully  «x- 
platoad  to  th*  recent  House  debate  on  tb* 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  bill,  are: 

After  that  bUl  la  passed.  American  manu- 
factures expect  to  be  aWe  to  ablp  more 
pcodtwto  trom  their  Scotch  plants  toto  tb* 


United  States:  (urtbcmora  tbs  American 
planu  to  Scotland  wfll  bs  making  products 
for  world  markets  which  formerly  bought 
prodtacU  made  to  factoriea  to  th*  United 
StatcB. 

The  reciprocal  trade  bill  was  passed  by  tb* 
House  but  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  tb* 
Senate. 

Bn-T  Ccanrrroa  Caxxxb  Thbeat  to  Rah,  Joaa 
XH  Ohio— RspaasDrrsTzvas  or  STAJcaaaD 
UmoMs  Lom  Imro  Paojacr  Boaea  8xan 

Leoslmtcmx 

Thousands  of  railroad  )obs  to  Cttilo  are  fac- 
ing a  new  threat  which  may  be  even  more 
serious  than  the  Lake  &rle-Obio  RiTcr  canal 
which  has  long  been  opposed  by  standard 
railroad  labor  organisations. 

H.  B.  Stewart.  Jr,  president  o*  the 
Akron.  Canton  A  Toungstown  Railway,  an- 
nounced that  the  CKilo  SUte  Legislature  Is 
being  asked  to  charter  a  new  private  corpo- 
ration to  build  and  operate  a  lOS-mile  "con- 
reyor  belt"  syston  between  Ijonin  on  Lak* 
&1e  and  East  Llrwpool  on  the  CMiio  Rlrer. 
&-anches  of  the  system  would  run  to  Cleve- 
land and  Toungstown. 

wotTLO  amcT  is.»o* 

Mortog  belt*,  opwating  to  weath«TJroof 
steel  tubes,  would  carry  huge  qxuntities  of 
tran  ore.  coal,  and  llmastnn*  between  tb* 
terminals. 

la  addltloB  to  Stawast.  big 
w* bdilntf ttoe sdMBBS.  TbarTn'*'^^ 
proposed  canal,  aceordlng  to  a  stafmmt  by 
KnuMth  Uoyd.  esecuUve  aecrtary  ol  the 
Mahoning  Valley  Indtotrlal  OoonclL 

BcprasentatlTes  of  tbe  rail  labor  tmlocs 
ars  loaidi«  taito  the  proposal  to  see  that  the 
toterests  of  tbe  railroad  workers  are  protected. 

After  preliminary  study,  the  coufwrativ* 
legislative  committee  of  the  railroad  l«o*b«r- 
hoods  to  Ohio  issued  a  statemoit  saying  tint 
15.000  raU  employeca  wUl  lose  their  Jobs  if 
Mat  conveyor  project  goea  tbroogb. 

Tbe  carrien  ara  also  Uniting  tbs  project. 


cement  Industry.  This  fact  has  beefi 
demonstrated  many  times  through  in- 
formation assembled  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  This  practice  is  detrimental 
to  small  businesses  evenrwhere. 

Not  only,  as  In  the  case  of  the  cement 
Industry,  were  prices  controlled,  but  the 
establishment  of  additional  manufacttir- 
ing  facilities  was  Ukeaise  controlled. 
This  control  of  prices  and  facilities  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  Cement 
Trust.  Free  capital  and  free  enterprise 
were  thwaned  in  attempts  to  taring 
cement,  a  basic  commodity,  close  to  the 
consumer,  thereby  saving  tbe  public  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  in  actual 
transportation  charges — yes,  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  actual  transportation 
charges  and  many,  many  more  millions 
of  dollars  in  jrfiantom  freight  charges. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  the 
quantity  of  cement  to  be  purchased,  the 
result  was  always  the  same.  As  an  illus- 
traticm.  I  include  a  table.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Exhibit  373-A.  Docket  No. 
3167.  on  a  relatively  small  quantity— 500 
barrels — for  the  United  States  Industrial 
Reformatory  at  Chillicothe.  Ohio,  on 
which  bids  were  opened  June  12,  193«. 
The  table  follows: 


These  two  articles  show  that  sometimes 
union  policies  drive  industry  abroad, 
sometimes,  by  forcing  wages  up.  compel 
employers  to  seek  labor-sa\-ing  methods. 


Small  Business  Afaiost  Basinf  -  Poml 
GMBse— Identical  Prices  Lxisl  as  a  Re- 
nlt  of  Complete  Understanding — Bas- 
ing-Point  System  Glaring  Example- 
Collusion  Is  Necessary  in  Operation  of 
Basing-Point  Sjstea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOCSS  OT  REPBBSmTAlivlts 
Thurtdn.  March  24. 1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spenker.  only 
where  a  comidete  imderstanding  exists 
between  members  of  an  indiKtry,  or 
where  an  industry  is  comptetelT  In- 
tegrated, can  prices  be  controOed  to  the 

fraction  of  a  cent.  __j..^„^ 

Such  an  understanding  produced 
Identical  prices  in  the  cement  industry 
through  the  use  of  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem. Unifonn  pricing  prevaUed  to  all 
dasses  of  customers,  whether  dealer,  con- 
tractor, or  Federal,  State,  and  municl- 
pnl  goremment  No  one.  however  alert, 
could  brenk  throogli  the  tight  ring  of 
understanding   which   prevailed  in   tt« 


Hame  d  bidder: 

/OfbM ga.  02 

Oreec  Bag  (West  Vbgtoia) 2. 02 

Southwestern 2.02 

Standard >-W 

Universal >• « 

Medusa «-« 

Pfttaborgb  Plate  Glass *.«■ 

West  Pwm >••• 

jXimuD-u: »••• 

XrfAilgb *•  «8 

Sopertor 2-" 

lioulsrille  Cement  Co 2.02 

EHamotxl *-*2 

Waba^ *•«• 

AU  bids  were  subject  to  10  cents  per  barrel 
4HT'**"*  for  payment  to  15  days. 

It  Win  be  noted  that  14  cement  mills 
bid  at  the  exact  price  of  $2.02  per  barrel 
with  the  usual  10  cents  per  barrel  dis- 
coimt  for  payment  in  15  days.  Fourteen 
widely  scattered  cement  mills  with  varied 
transportation  charges,  some  real  and 
some  phantom,  all  bidding  the  same  price 
to  the  pwiny.  Certainly  no  unanimity 
of  thought  prevailed  here.  but.  rather, 
unity  in  purpose  and  understanding. 
This  identical  bidding  practice  has  been 
pjing  on  since  long  before  1936  and  also 
since  that  time. 

Since  the  aboliUoo  of  tbe  basing-point 
system  in  the  cnnent  indnatry  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  there 
seems  to  be  a  pattern  of  refusal  by  cer- 
tain cemoit  plants  to  supply  all  comers. 
This  pattern  of  refusal,  to  my  mind^js 
for  the  s<rfe  purpose  of  creating  diwtit 
faction  among  cemoit  dealers  and  usem 
in  wtler  to  create  a  demand  upon  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  basing-point  system 
by  way  of  a  moratorium.    Any  new  law 
enacted  under  the  guise  of  a  temporary 
expedient  wiD  give  the  monopolists  more 
yean  to  operate  illegally,  while  the  courts 
are  f»»tag»ri  in  the  process  ot  defining 
and    understanding    new    words    and 
phrases.     A  moratorium  is  a  kwphole 
through  which  the  cement  and  steel  in- 
dustries can  drive  through  tow-ard  the 
goal  ol  great  and  even  greater  pro&is. 
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It  l>  By  baUef  if  the  taasinf -point  sys- 
tem Is  cBorinatMl.  smaO  f«bncating  and 
manufacturing  plants  will  be  revitalized 
and  small  busines.^-:  generally  wiU  be  freed 
from  at  least  one  of  the  tentacles  of  th« 
octopus  of  monopoly. 


Free  Speedi  PWa  Gets  Visas  f«r  Reds  T« 
Attcod  Praytfaada  Parley  Hera 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 


or  COJiJflCTICVT 

IK  THX  HOOOB  OT 


ATTVSB 


rridoy.  March  25.  \94% 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eztfCSMi  my  reoaarks  In  the  Racoao.  I 
tnclDde  the  follovtnc  newspaper  article 
fay  Dorothy  Thompson: 

SraBTH  Plba  Gbtb  ▼««■  foa  Bob  To 
ATTsm  PaoTAAAjfaiA  P*aixr  Hxaa 
(By  Dorothy  TboBipaoB) 
•  8tet«  DiiMfsnt  graatad  vImu  to  n 
kt««  from  OoaalMiana  Mfonutcs  to  at- 
%  Cultiural  aMI  •elHktIfte  OD«f«r«Boe  for 
Pnc*.  br0antiit  ta  Mew  Tor*  tomor- 
row oa  ttaa  ground  of  "unswwvlof  dcToUoa 
to  fi—itiiw  of  Uaformatkm  &nd  (r««  speech." 

New  Tork  liiiiIwhh  Im*  noCAtng  to  do  «lth 
coitwe.  KiMiea.  «r  free  apeeeb.  Bpouaored 
by  Um  fwt*«-««»  Ooundl  of  the  Arts.  Science*. 
and  eaUed  by  Pruf.  Harlow 
of  Barrard.  the  eooferenoe  le  In- 
tended aa  a  pUtfrjrm  for  aaU-Aaencan  £x>- 
Ttet  propacanda.  It  la  a  Coatfafona  tnva- 
atan  of  aaarlca  and  a  tacUc  in  the  cold  war. 
And  Ita  eonrocation  InsiUU  the  very  Idea  of 
tnt  speech. 

There  are.  In  thU  country,  wrttera.  inrn- 
tlata.  and  mcmbcra  of  the  learned  profcs- 
■ftOiM  froas  Cominform  countrle*  who  barely 
have  MiapsrI  with  their  Uvea,  prcctaely  for 
free  epeech.  WUl  theae  be  heard?  Will  the 
tBTlte  Krdlaand  Peroutka. 
dtsUncalriMtf  Jpanallatt 
Ha  eervad  •  years  in  Batfrnwald  for  liaal 
haued  of  free  speech.  He  eecaped  by  a  halr'a 
froas  loreed  labor  becauee  of  Ooos- 
hatiad  of  free  speech. 
or  eooree.  be  will  not  ba  peraHttad  to 
And  what  can  be.  aatf  oIlMn  like 
of     tha    8Uta 


Win     rwo     flobel-prtae     wrltcra. 
Lewta   and   Husexie   OKcUl.   have    the    plat- 


t**^'^*--  Lewis  seat  a  mmmm  to  the  Brca- 
lau  eonfercnce.  of  which  this  la  merely  a 
follov-tq).  The  aiisBsge  was  utterly  dla- 
toMsd  A  letsar  from  Albert  Waafrtn  waa 
read,  whicft  was  laniMy  forved. 

The  dtillaialriMri  pbtloanphtral  ptetfsaMW. 
Or.  Itd—T  Hook,  aakad  to  be  permitted  to 
piaaeskk  a  tbnii  on  three  points,  precisely 
rwrtiaant  to  the  scicntifW:  attitude: 

1.  There  Are  no  national  truths  in  science. 

9.  Tbare  are  no  class  truths  or  party 
trutlM. 

S.  Tba   eaiase    of   interaattooal   srlentille 


ara  n****^*'  or  class  ur  party  truths 


But  Dr.  Hook  ts  refused  s  fcearlnr.  though 
In   a   strong   letter   to  Pr<rft 
Dr.  Anton  J.  Cbflarw. 
pvcaldent   o< 
lor    the   Advaaaa   ol 


llrr 


of   free   speech    and   free 
arc  kicked  out  by  the  perse- 


Sclence   and  t9*  American   Aaaodatlon   of 
UnlTervlty 

The    upholde^ 
scientific  tnqu 
cutors  of  both 

Alexander 
Bovtet   Writers 
delegation.     He 
In  purglT^  the 


Pa<  eycT 


.  general  secretary  of  the 

Union,   heads   the   Moscow 

got  this  job  for  coop)eratlng 

cultural  life  of  Russia  of  all 

Rntlpatrlota,  and  sending 

colleagues  to  thf  dog 

we  inTlte  Dr.  Ooebbeis  to 


conf  erei  ce 


ThU 

Prof.  H    J. 
winner,  one  of 
data,  former 
ahtn    Academy 


honorary 


^iMpfn^  tMd 


purged,  ta 
Alexander  Opa4ln 
purge   which 
(Professor  Vavfov 
inrited. 

Nor  can  I 
American 
Shostakovich, 
he  has  sworn 


ShostakoTtch  probably 


the  Soviets,  bu 
dren  aa  hoetagi  s 


bin 


the  State 
after  glTlng 
is  here  on  a 
American 

Toscanlnl 
kovlch   claque 
sian's  war  sym 
But  Toacanint 
gotiea  clear. 

Now  that 
▼laaa.  It  owes 
holders   of 
that  all    sides 
rival  ccmfereuc^ 


the 


fres 
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begins  with  a  purge. 

l^ler.  American  Ncbel- prize 

the  world's  greatest  genetl- 

member  of  the  Rus- 

of    Science,    vho    resigned 

Buaslan  geneticists  were 

from  the  conference;  but 

who  took  the  lead  In  the 

nt   some   of   his   colleagues 

,  for  Instance)  to  death.  Is 


\i  nderstand   the  distingtiiahed 
mus  icians    who    welcome    Dmitri 
1  fler  the  repeated  mea  culpas 
1  afore  Soviet  gestapca. 

would  like  to  escape 
thry  hold  his  wile  and  chil- 


ly came  here  to  play,  but 

t  put  him  on  a  piaae— 

a  visa — while  Shoatakoeleh 

poltttcal  (totalitarian)  and  antl- 


Depa  rtment 


refused  to  Join  the  Shosta- 
though   he   made    the   Rus- 

ibony  famous  in  this  country. 

knows  bow  to  keep  his  cate- 


Department  has  Issued  the 
something  to  American   up- 

speech.  namely,  Insistence 
should   be   heard — not   In  a 

but  in  this  one. 


Veterans'  Hospital  Cat-Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

r>^  SOUTH  CASOUNA 

Dt  TH£  HOUsE  OP  R£PR£SK.NTATIV£S 

FTiA^9,  March  25.  1949 

Mr.  BRYSC  »N.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  a  specie  1  committee  of  the  Senate 
has  t>een  holUng  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed cut-bark  In  the  con.^truction  of 
veterans'  hospitals.  Yesterday  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Souai  Carolina,  the  entire  con- 
gre.ssional  delegation,  veteran.s'  organ- 
izations, and  other  leading  citizens  ap- 
peared befon  this  committee  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  pjoposcd  cut -back. 

The  chair n  an  of  this  special  commit- 
tee. Senator  I  gppga,  of  Florida,  requested 
that  we  aaaia  tiim  and  his  colleagues  by 
emphaalitnf  wo  pcrfnts:  First,  the  need 
for  the  proi  oted  additional  veterans' 
hospital  beds;  and.  second,  the  availa- 
bility of  doci  >rs  and  nurses  to  staff  the 
boapitaU.  I  presented  an  aivument 
which  I  believe  answers  t>oth  of  these 
questlona  In  i  bt  alBrmative. 

The  propoi  Ml  hogpital  beds  for  South 
Carolina  are  :reatly  iteeded.  Even  with 
the  additiona  beds.  w«  will  be  far  t>elow 
tba    oatiooai    av«ra#ik    Under    present 


conditions,  we  have  scarcely  half  the  re- 
quired beds.  Hundreds  of  veterans  have 
filed  requests  for  hospitalization  and 
have  been  approved,  but  many  of  them 
have  to  wait  as  long  as  40  to  60  days 
before  gaining  admission.  The  large 
number  of  veterans  who  have  been  proc- 
essed for  hospitalization  does  not  reflect 
the  need  for  additional  beds.  Many  vet- 
erans in  need  of  hospitalization  refrain 
from  asking  for  the  service  because  they 
know  how  diflBcult  it  is  to  get  favorable 
action.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  need  is  great. 

Since  the  contemplated  additional 
beds  for  South  Carolina  are  to  be  for 
general  medical  treatment.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  there  appears  to  be  no  acute 
shortage  of  general  medical  doctors  and 
nurses.  Proof  is  evident  that  we  can 
staff  the  hospitals. 

I  speak  with  special  reference  to  the 
authorized  veterans'  general  medical 
hospital  for  Greenville.  S.  C.  This  proj- 
ect was  approved  by  the  Federal  Board 
of  Hospitalization,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Director  of 
Veterans'  Adminis.tration.  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

As  we  seek  to  economize  let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  ax  of  economy  struck  first 
at  the  disabled  veterans.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  veterans'  hospitals  here- 
tofore provided  for  may  he  constructed 
without  further  delay.  As  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  I  herewith  attach  a  statement 
I  made  before  the  special  Senate  com- 
mittee: 


STA-mcnrr  or   now.   joseph   i.   arraoir,  or 
aotrra   caioliwa.   on    ▼mauuts'   aoarrrai. 

COT-BACK,    MABCH    34,    1»4S 

Mr.  Chalmran.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement  concerning  the  cut-back  in  tba 
veterans'  hospital  construction  program 
which  was  announced  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  AfTairs  some  time  ago  and 
which  is  currently  under  investigation  by 
this  committee.  This  program  Involves  the 
complete  elimination  of  M  projects  and  an 
alteration  downward  of  14  others.  The  fa- 
culties for  a  total  of  approximately  16.000 
hoepiui  beds  will  thus  be  eliminated.  In- 
dudmg  11.000  In  the  projects  completely 
abandoned  and  6.000  in  the  projects  whlcb 
ara  scheduled   for   reduction. 

After  a  study  of  the  available  facta  aad 
daU  I  am  oppoMd  to  this  eut-bacfc.  Neither 
the  interests  of  the  veterans  nor  the  country 
as  a  whole  will  be  served  If  this  ccncellation 
of  the  construction  program  la  allowed  to 
stand.  In  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina 
there  is  at  present  only  one  veterans'  hos- 
pital In  operation.  Thla  htapttal  Is  locatad 
at  Columbia  and  has  a  stMMIard  bed  capac- 
ity of  606  beda.  According  to  available  fig- 
ures there  are  167,000  World  War  11  \-eterans 
in  the  state  and  an  additional  34.000  vet- 
erans from  other  wars,  making  a  total  of 
aoi.OOO  veterans.  With  the  standard  bed  ca- 
pacity of  this  hoapttal  being  eo«.  that  makea 
an  average  of  93%  veterans  for  each  bed. 
However,  the  hospital  has  mads  iMe  of  94 
emergency  beds  to  expand  the  facllitiee  to 
a  total  of  700  beda.  870  of  which  are  cur- 
rently In  use,  and  the  reiiiataita(  90  are 
being  held  in  reserve  for  emcrgantlea.  Even 
with  this  use  of  emergency  beds,  there  is 
still  available  an  average  of  only  I  bed  per 
390  veterans.  This  figure  shows  that  avail- 
able facilities  are  only  one-third  those  of 
1945  and  the  ratio  ts  even  lower  If  the  stand- 
ard figure  of  006  t>eds.  which  Is  the  maximum 
avaUaCOa  over  a  long  period  of  time,  u  usod. 
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This  sltuatloo  was  to  be  remedied  consider- 
ably by  the  expimaion  of  the  hospital  at  Co- 
lumbia to  a  standard  operating  capacity  of 
800  beds,  an  Increase  of  194  over  the  present 
facilities.     There  was  also  to  be  constructed 
at  Greenville  a  new  200-t>ed  hospital.    Both 
of  these  projects  are  among  those  to  be  eUmi- 
nated.     Even  with  the  addition  of  these  394 
beds  the  ratio  of  veterans  to  beds  In  South 
Carolina   would   remain   at   200   to    1.     The 
national   figures,   which   are   considered   far 
too   high    for    the   safety   of    otir    veterans' 
health,  are  In  the  vicinity  of   178  veterans 
for  each  bed.    It  Is  obvious  from  these  flgtires 
that  the  average  In  South  Carolina  would 
still  be  above  the  present  national  average 
even  with  the  addition  of  the  394  beds.    That 
these  beds  are  sorely  needed  Is  evidenced  by 
the  waiting  lists.     As  of  January  31.   1949, 
there  was  a  total  of  964  veterans  who  had 
been  cleared  for  admission  throvigh  the  for- 
mer branch  office  at  Atlanta.  Oa.     This  c^Bce 
was  headquarters  for  South  Carolina  and  for 
other  Southern  States,  so  the  figures  as  to 
how  many  were  waiting  for  admission  to  the 
hospital    at    Columbia    are    not    available. 
Nevertheless,   the   number   was   substantial, 
probably    rtmning    into    the   hundreds.     Of 
these    964    veterans    awaiting    admission    to 
hospitals,  370  were  forced  to  wait  up  to  20 
days,  191  waited  from  21  to  40  days,  and  403 
were  waiting  over  40  days.    These  are  appal- 
ling flgtires.    Almost  two-thirds  of  these  vet- 
erans had  to  wait  over  20  days,  and  almost 
one-half  had  to  wait  over  40  days.    Aa  alarm- 
ing as  theae  figures  are.  they  stUl  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.    Often  only  veterans  with 
emergency  non-service-connected  afflictions 
are  being  admitted  because  of  the  bed  short- 
age    and  when  the  veterans  or  their  repre- 
sentatives learn  this  fact,  they  do  not  even 
apply  for  admission.    These  facts  are  Incon- 
trovertible evidence  that  more  veterans  hos- 
pitals are  urgently  needed  In  South  Carolina, 
In  explammg  the  reduction  of  the  hoa- 
plUl  prbgram  the  Veterans'  Ad^^^^^.V^J 
officials   stated    that,   while    more    hospitals 
may  be  needed,  there  are  not  enough  doctors 
to  atafl  them.    I  am  not  prepared  to  dis- 
euH  thU  a«>ect  of  the  question  as  a  whole 
for  the  country  at  large,  but  I  am  famUlar 
With     condition*     m     South    Carolina.    In 
Greenville  the  hoapltal  under  construction 
was  to  be  of  the  general  medical  type.    There 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  shortage  of 
general  medical  doctors  Ui  this  area,  at  least 
not  a  sulBclenUy  great  shortage  to  warrant 
the  cancellation  of  the  project. 

An  additional  reason  to  continue  building 
the  hospital  at  GreenvlUe  U  to  prevent  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  being  wasted  with 
no  banaflu  accruing  to  anyone.    A  total  of 
9303,000  ha*  been  spent  on  the  project  ao  far. 
All  of  this  money  wUl  be  lost  if  the  project 
U  not  flnlahed.     I  am  not  one  who  believes 
In  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  but  that 
analogy  wUl  not  hold  In  this  ln*tance.    ThU 
hoapltal  la  badly  needed,  and  It  U  needed 
now.    We  owe  It  to  the  veteran*  on  the  wait- 
ing list*  to  see  that  It  Is  completed.     Nothing 
that   Veterans*   Administration   offlciaU  »ay 
can  change  the  following  facts:  First,  that 
although  the  number  of  veterans  has  Jumped 
from  66.000  to  201.000,  the  number  <rf  au- 
thonaed  boapttato  beda  I*  being  maintained 
at  e06:  the  fast  tliat  »4  more  beds  have  been 
temporartly  made  avaUabla  by  the  use  <rf 
porches  and  corridors  U  no  argument  at  all. 
since  the  standard  figure  U  stUl  606.    Second, 
that  hundreds  of  veterans  are  awaiting  ad- 
mission  and   the   average   number  of   beds 
avaUabla  in  this  area  is  far  below  the  naUooal 
average,  which  Is  Itself  too  low.    Third,  that 
plans  have  been  laid,  hundreds  of  thoOMiMlB 
ot  doUar*  spent,  and  that  faculties  and  per- 
aonnel  are  avaUable  to  run  this  hospital  upon 
its  complatlon.     Any  argtimanta  against  the 
complaClOB  of  this  hospital  mtm  apoiiam  U 


we  are  sincere  In  the  belief  that  our  veterana 
must  be  protected. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  national  picture 
concerning  thl*  cut-back.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  as  much  knowledge  about  the 
national  situation  as  about  my  home  State. 
However,  many  of  the  general  facts  have  been 
made  available  to  me,  and  It  I*  not  dllQcult 
to  draw  conclusion*. 

It  was  the  Veterans'  Administration  which 
originally  recommended  the  construction  of 
the  hospital  faculties  which  have  now  been 
ordered   canceled.     Before   the   cancellation, 
this  recommendation  had  been  iHWro^^  '^y 
the   Federal   Board   of   Hoepltallaatlon,   the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the    President    of    the   United   States.     The 
cancellation  order  affects  construction  In  18 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.     WhUe 
It   Is   evident   that   certain   sections   of    the 
ccmntry  need  additional  hospitals  more  than 
others,  avaUable  figures  show  that  more  hos- 
pitals are  needed  everywhere.    On  January 
31  of  this  year  there  were   16.188  veterans 
who  had  had  their  applications  approved  and 
were  awaiting  hospitalization.    The  number 
who  did  not  apply  because  of  the  long  wait- 
ing lists  Is  naturaUy  not  known,  but  such 
number  is  imdoubtedly  hvige.     Prom  a  moral 
standpoint,  this  Is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  but 
from  the  practical  viewpoint,  it  seems  even 
more  foolish.     Failure  to  hospitalize  veterana 
promptly  wUl  In  many  casee  result  In  aggra- 
vation of  Injuries,  not  to  mention  the  suf- 
fering, and  these  injuries  may  some  day  re- 
stUt   In   added  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment.    If  this  program  of  reduction  Is  being 
promoted    In    the   Interest   of   economy.   Its 
authors  had  better  think  twice.     In  the  long 
run  It  will  cost  the  Government  far  nor* 
than  the  cost  of  completing  the  hoapttala. 

The  national  ratio  of  hoapltal  beds  per 
veteran  Is  today  1  to  178.  That  figure  U 
supposed  to  drop  to  142  when  the  construc- 
tion now  under  way  ts  completed,  but  It 
would  drop  to  124  If  the  canceled  projects  are 
restored.  In  1940,  less  than  10  years  ago. 
the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization  ap- 
proved, and  the  President  approved  In  prin- 
ciple, a  construction  program  which  would 
have  made  a  ratio  of  1  bed  per  40  veterans 
avaUable  within  10  years.  Any  figure  which 
Is  three  times  that  amount  seems  high. 
Any  figure  more  than  three  times  a*  high 
seems  entirely  out  of  reason  If  the  Interests 
and  the  welfare  of  the  veterans  are  to  be 
protected. 

As  I  previously  stated,  I  am  not  entirely 
famUUu  with  aU  of  the  apadal  proMem* 
concerning  the  veteran**  boapltala  In  other 
section*  of  the  country,  tmt  every  aection 
ha*  a  problem  of  aome  type.  In  certain  *ec- 
tlon*  of  the  far  Weat  hospitals  are  so  far 
•part  as  to  be  almoat  Inacceaslble.  In  my 
own  section  of  the  country  there  U  *tich  a 
scarcity  of  available  beds  that  veteran*  In 
direst  need  mtist  often  wait  long  periods  of 
time  before  being  admitted.  Just  when  a 
partial  solution  to  these  problem*  wa*  In 
Bight,  the  solution  suddenly  vanished.  We 
must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  In  spite  of 
the  argument  advanced  that  doctor*  are  not 
avaUable  to  staff  these  proposed  hospitals, 
several  of  the  cltie*  In  question  have  sub- 
mitted evidence  that  the  medical  talent  Is 
available. 

In  view  of  these  facU  and  figure*.  I  am 
of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  cancellation 
of  the  hospital  program  miist  not  be  aUowed 
to  stand.  In  the  case  of  my  own  State  a 
particular  hardship  wUl  be  visited  upon  the 
veterans,  who  have,  and  wlU  <»ntlnue  to 
have.  facUltlea  so  far  below  the  national  aver- 
i«e  that  the  sltuaUon  Is  almost  disgraceful. 
I  smcerely  believe  that  a  restoration  of  the 
program  for  16.000  additional  beda  U  desir- 
able and  iicirn— srj  for  the  vetenuM  and  that 
the  whole  cotmtry  wlU  ba  benefited  by  this 
procraui. 


Expassioa  at  Oak  RUf  • 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaj^.  March  25. 1949 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
March  23,  1949: 

Bsas  TOO  aai.  Ma.  ULUMjajkL 
Some  time  ago  David  Llllenthal,  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, complained  that  there  was  not 
enough  public  discussion  and  criticism  of  the 
Commissions  work  to  give  it  the  guidance  It 
needs  from  the  Nation.  Thwe  now  Is  an  oc- 
casion for  criticism.    It  foUows: 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  an- 
nounced that  It  Is  contracting  with  the  East 
Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co.  tor  up  to  60,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daUy,  to  he  used  at 
Oak  Ridge  for  generating  steam — In  the 
heart  of  the  Tennessee  coal  fields.  With 
plaiis  for  expansion  of  Oak  Ridge  installa- 
tions, this  would  step  up  to  perhaps  80,- 
OOOXXK)  cubic  feet  daUy. 

It  1*  dlffictUt  to  believe  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  serious  In  taking  this  step.  Fear  It 
would  be  an  absurd,  imeconomlc,  and  waste- 
ful use  of  natural  gas.  It  woiUd  Jeopardize 
the  fuel  supplies  of  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties In  five  SUtes.  It  would  whittle  down 
the  Nation's  reserves  of  gas.  which  are  none 
too  plentiful  at  best. 

Whatever  Its  cost,  nattnal  gas  I*  a  premium 
fuel.  It  shotUd  be  used  for  domestic  heating 
and  cooking  and  for  heating  water  In  homes 
and  offices — uses  to  which  It  U  Ideally 
adapted.  It  should  not  be  used  extensively 
by  Industry,  save  for  a  few  special  types  of 
ovens  and  furnaces.  It  should  never  be  used 
on  a  large  scale  for  generating  steam,  when 
coal  I*  available,  unlea*  at  a  *Uck  season  In 
which  gas  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 

We  have  coal  reserves  In  the  United  Statea 
for  hundreds,  and  probably  thousands,  of 
years,  at  the  current  rate  of  constimption. 
It  Is  the  logical  fuel  for  steam  generation, 
whether  for  electric  power  or  other  u*e*. 
Our  natural-gas  supply  probably  wUl  not 
last  more  than  25  to  30  years,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  and  wastage.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  s  propoaal  to  us* 
ga*  reflect*  a  callou*  indifference  to  the  Na- 
tion's futiire  welfare.  It  U  so  striking  an 
example  of  extravagance  and  of  contempt 
for  the  public  Intereat  as  to  raise  doubta 
about  the  reliabUity  of  the  Commission  la 
lU  main   subject   matter — atomic   energy. 

The  Oak  Ridge  planU  mtist  operate  con- 
tinuously. And  they  mu*t  operate.  That 
I*  agreed  on  aU  *lde*.  But  the  fact  of  con- 
tinuous operation  Is  precisely  the  reason 
why  gas  Is  not  the  right  fuel.  The  demand 
few  natural  gas  varies  greatly  with  the  season 
and  the  weather,  because  as  a  premium  fuel 
It  is  tised  so  largely  for  domestic  heating. 

Ga*  distribution  companies  can  and  do  seU 
to  a  few  Industries.  In  order  to  level  out 
their  demand  ctirves.  But  they  cut  off  their 
industrial  customers  In  bitter  winter  weather 
when  shortages  threaten.  The  Oak  Ridge 
operation  could  not  be  so  treated.  It  would 
take  lU  60,000.000  cubic  feet  through  any 
shortage.    It  Is  the  wrong  kind  ot  user. 

Tet  it  1*  proposing  to  buy  enough  ga*. 
replacing  It*  preeent  cxceUent  coal  suiH>l7> 
to  supply  almost  ISOjOOO  average  home*  with 
space  heat,  cooking,  and  water  heating  In 
other  words,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
■ion  would  abandon  coal  as  a  fuel,  although 
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««  haw  tt  la  oTermbandanor.  and  take  away 
from  doni»«lc  uaen  enough  gaa  to  ruppJy 
all  tb«  iKMiMholda  In  CI&cuumU  wltb  all 
tbelr  hcAtlnc  nccdB- 

This  (locan't  mak*  wbm.  And  If  Um 
Atomic  KnerfTT  Commlaaion  wante  the  eon- 
fldeucc  of  the  Am«-lc*n  people.  It  Kbould 
Itaelf  ataov  man  Intarcat  In  the  velfar*  of 
th«  ABMrtcan  pwipl*.  It  also  atMUkI  ttam 
«  more  Intellifent  grasp  of  the  Nation's  seii- 
pUfbt  tn  respect  to  depletkm  of  natural 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUTCSNU 

W  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVIES 

Fndav.  March  25.  1949 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
8pc*ker.  under  date  of  Pebruary  21. 1949. 
I  placed  In  the  Cokcrsssiomal  Racoao 
an  article  containing  excerpts  from  a 
communication  which  I  received  from 
one  of  my  valued  <ronstituent«  In  CaJi- 
fomia.  Certain  paragraphs  of  this  arti- 
cle reflected  on  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
I  have  received  Informaticn  from  Gen- 
eral Cates  which  I  wish  to  Include  with 
mj  remarks.  I  also  include  a  communl- 
caiion  from  Glenn  E.  Rathbun  which 
will  be  (rf  Interest. 

Those  of  us  who  are  aa-are  of  the 
splendid  record  made  by  the  United 
SUtes  Marine  Corps  In  World  War  II 
have  no  desire  to  in  any  way  disparage 
their  fine  record. 

The  letters  follow: 

Dcrumanrr  or  tot  Watt. 

BKAOQCAcmu.  Uirrm> 
9rATia  liAJtiNB  Cosra. 

Wmshinffton,  D.  C. 
Ben.  Jack  Z.  Ahiwbiiit. 

JToiue  o/  RrjprtMntmtivet 

Wm^tngton.  D.  C. 

llT  DcAB  kfB  AxDCJisON  :  There  has  come  to 
my  attention  an  article  which  you  read  into 
tlM  CowoBBanoMAL  Rxcoao  oS  Pebruary  31. 
IMS.  Orrtalu  pt-irtiona  of  that  article,  which 
you  lndlcate<!  had  been  written  by  an  ex- 
aoldier.  a  lieutenant  Colonel  Rathbun  dls- 
ctisa  an  alleged  ccmtfoversy  between  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  oYer  the  adoption  o{  the 
If  1  (Oarand)  rifle,  axul  in  doing  so  disparage 
the  Marine  Corps. 

The  piMM^M  ia  question  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

"A  good  example  of  lack  of  coordlnatkm  In 
•iandardlzauon  between  services  can  be  seen 
In  the  caae  of  the  Army-Marine  controversy 
uver  the  adoption  of  the  new  semiautomatic 
rin«  just  before  the  war.  A  marine  developed 
a  new  lemiautomatlc  rt/le  and  at  the  same 
tiiae  Garand  developed  the  now  famous  Oar- 
and M-1.  Many  lesu  were  made,  and  It  was 
eventually  decided  by  the  General  Staff  to 
adi>pi  the  Oarand  M-1  as  the  primary  rifle 
for  all  the  services.  Top  Marine  and  Navy 
oAcers  objected  loud  and  long,  claiming  graft, 
foul  play,  and  conspiracy,  but  of  iko  avail. 
The  new  rifle  was  adapted,  and  used  through- 
out the  Army  with  great  success.  It  Is 
claimed  that  it  gave  the  American  forees 
enough  added  firepower  to  be  able  to  maka 
Biicccaafui  attAcks  with  only  half  the  num- 
ber prevlouaty  required.  For  ail  of  this,  the 
Marines  refused  Xn  accept  ur  use  the  new 
rlAe  even  alter  the  weapon  iiad  been  proven 


In  war.     The  prejudice 
to  the  high  brais. 

-On  the  battlefields  of  the  Pacific,  where 
both  marines  aiid  soldiers  were  fighting  side 
by  aide,  marini  riflemen  would  discard  the 
old  1903  bolt-action  rifle  every  time  they 
eoold  flnd  an  IM-I  dropped  by  some  Army 
casualty.  8oi.it  «▼*"  went  so  far  as  stealing 
M-l's  before  they  went  Into  combat.  The 
effect  of  the  Marine  high  commands  policy 
can  be  seen  Inja  study  of  casualty  figures  in 
battles  where  noth  soldiers  and  marine*  were 
involved:  an  Excessive  loss  of  life  waa  the 
reward  of  sucli   foolish  prejudice*." 

These  passag^  are  completely  at  variance 
with  tae  facta.  I  The  facU  run  as  follows: 

In  October  ifess.  the  Ordnance  Committee 
of  the  Army  apwoved  a  recommendation  that 
the  M-1  (Oarand)  rifle  be  standardised.     As 
a  result  of  thu  committee  action,  the  M-1 
rifle  was  dasMd  as  standard  for  the  Army. 
The   Marine   Cprps   was   represented   on   the 
Ordnance  Committee,  concurred  In  the  com- 
mittee's action,  and  expected  to  procure  the 
M-1  rifle  for  ILa  own  uae  If  the  production 
article*    proveil    satiafactory    In    testa.     The 
Marine  Corps  fad  been  buying  its  rifles  from 
the  Army  for  4t  least  5C  years,  and  expected 
to  continue  14  do  so  as  long  as  the  Army 
conUuued  to  |tut  out  a  satisfactory  prodiKt. 
The  M-1   production  line  started   in  late 
1937  at  a  rate  <tf  10  rifles  per  day.  and  reached 
a  production  df  20  per  day  in  the  spring  of 
1938.     In  19391  the  Marine  Corp*  purchased 
400  M-l's.  putting  most  of  them  in  the  hands 
of    rifle    unitf^   and    the    remainder    In    the 
Marine  Corp*  Ischools.     The  purpose  of  this 
procurenaent  was  experimental,  and  experi- 
ence soon  showed  the  new  rifle  to  be  un- 
satiafactory  injsome  Important  respects.    The 
Army,  meanwhile,  had  reached  similar  con- 
cltMions.  as  a  {result  of  which  the  rifle  was 
partially     red^lgned.      The     redesign     wa» 
standardized  ^y  the  Army  In  Octotier   1939. 
In  1940.  th^  Marine  Corps  procured  60  of 
tlM  redesigned  rifles  and  conducted  iurther 
teats.     These  |  teau     Included     comparative 
tesu  with  the|M1903  rifle,  the  Johnson  nfle. 
and    the    WiiJ»:he*ler    rifle.      (The    Johnson 
rifle    had    beefi    developed    by    a    nationally 
lance  expert  who  was  also  an 
Er   of   the   Marine   Corps   Re- 
rine  Corpa  was  under  no  ob- 
inson,  however,  and  Ixis  rifle 
:lal  oonakleratlon  or   treat- 
lanne  Corps  tests.) 
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In  March  UJ^l.  as  a  result  of  the  compara- 
tive teals  JustI  referred  to.  the  Marine  Corps 
tu>tlfled  the  Army  that  the  Marine  Corps 
had  adopted  ihe  M-1  rifle,  and  asked  that 
the  Armv  con>  mence  deliveries  not  later  than 
April  1941.  at  a  rate  of  not  leas  than  3,000 
per  month.  The  enlisted  strength  o(  the 
Marine  Corp*  ikt  that  time  was  approximately 
40.000. 

The  Marine  Corp*  received  lu  flrst  ship- 
ment of  a.OOC  M-1  rifle*  in  May  1941.  Be- 
tween that  d  ate  and  September  1943.  the 
Corp*  receiver  a  totai  of  132.000  M-1  rifles. 
The  only  M19i3  rifles  received  by  the  Marine 
Corp*  during  this  period  were  bohm  obtained 
from  exlbtingj  Navy  stocks,  and  thsas  were 
reqtMsted  onlv  because  the  Army  cotald  not 
supply  the  l^arlne  Corp*  with  M-l  rifles 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  Marine 
Corps  expansion.  The  M1903  rifles  obtained 
from  the  Nawy  were  uaad  only  for  training 
and  fc^  securfty  purposes  within  the  United 
States. 

The  Plrst  ^arine  Division  was  committed 
to  the  Guadalcanal  operation  before  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  hisd  received  sufficient  M-1  rifles 
to  compietel/  arm  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 
It  therefore  tuught  the  Gujulalcanal  cam- 
paign with  !  MI903  rifles.  Replacement 
drafts  sent  ti>  Guadalcanal  were  equipped 
with  M-1  rtnea.  however,  as  well  as  some 
units  ot  the  Beoond  Marine  Division  which 
also  saw  service  on  Guadalcanal.  In  all  other 
landings  and  battles  in  which  marines  par- 
ticipated.   th4   nuu:in«s    were   equipped,   ex- 
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cept  as  noted  below,  with  the  M-1  rifla. 
Marines  fought  with  M-1  rifles  at  Bougain- 
vUle.  Cape  Gloucester,  Tarawa,  the  Mar- 
shalls.  Salpan.  Tinian,  Guam.  Pelellu,  Iwo 
Jlma,  and  Okinawa. 

After  the  Guadalcanal  operation,  the  only 
M1908  rifles  used  by  marines  were  those  fitted 
with  telescopic  sights  and  used  as  snipers* 
rifles.  The  Army  also  made  some  use  of  ths 
M1903  for  this  purpose. 

When  several  paratroop  battalions  were 
organized  by  the  Marine  Corps,  these  unlU 
were  permitted  considerable  latitude  in  their 
choice  of  equipment  because  of  the  newness 
of  their  specialty,  and  because  of  special  op- 
erating conditions  which  were  expected. 
The  Johnson  rifle  was  authorized  for  thssa 
special  units  because  It  possessed  certain 
features  which  marine  parachutlsu  consid- 
ered worth  whUe.  and  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  available  arms.  When 
these  battalions  were  later  disbanded.  th« 
personnel  were  issued  M-1  rifles. 

The  foregoing  makes  it  plain.  I  think,  that 
contrary  to  the  assertions  and  implications 
of  the  Bathbun  article,  there  was  no  "Army- 
Marine  controversy  over  the  adoption  of  the 
semiautomatic  rifle."  The  Army  and  Marine 
C(vps  both  sought  tlie  most  effective  rifle 
obUlnable,  and  their  views  coincided  re- 
markably. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Rathbun's  motives  In  making  his 
allegations  were  not  mallclotis,  and  that  he 
simply  fell  Into  the  common  error  of  accept- 
ing barracks  gossip  at  Its  face  value.  Such 
errors,  however,  can  be  very  unfortunate, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  so  much  effort 
l3  being  spent  to  create  and  reinforce  Inter- 
servlce  harmony. 

BLnowlng  the  reputation  you  enjoy.  I  am 
siire  you  will  want  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  the  points  I  have  covered  in  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  Gates. 
General.  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corp*. 

Palo  Alto.  Caut.,  March  21,  1949. 
Hon.  Jack  Z.  AKuexsoN, 

Wouje  0/  Representativea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkax  Mx.  ANDnsow:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  both  of  your  lettws.  dated  March  8  and 
March  10;  the  former  of  which  Included 
General  Gates'  letter  to  you.  I  am  return- 
ing this  letter  with  my  answer  as  requested. 

General  Gates'  comments  and  references 
to  supporting  official  reports  are  very  In- 
teresting and  more  than  a  little  formidable 
to  answer.  I  can  well  appreciate  his  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  and  feel  sure  that  t 
would  have  reacted  In  precisely  the  same 
manner  If  I  were  In  his  place  Admittedly, 
he  has  all  th*  documentary  evidence  on  his 
Bide,  and  I  am  In  no  poaltion  to  dispute  his 
assertions.  Even  so  he  has  made  one  point 
that  I  fee)  Is  very  Important.  It  Is  that  this 
Is  not  the  time  to  arouse  any  controv«rsy 
among  the  branches  of  the  service.  w)ien 
harmony  Is  of  the  utmost  lmportan<;e. 

This  point  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
general  wrote  his  letter  for  two  reaac-ns. 
Plrst.  to  have  bad  answered  a  claim  that  he 
felt  was  In  error,  and  secondly,  to  advise 
as  to  the  facts  as  he  sees  them.  The  first 
point  reflects  his  strict  adherence  to  duty 
and  devoted  loyalty  to  his  branch  of  the 
service.  The  second  ampiifles  his  admin.ble 
trait  ot  forthright  honesty,  so  characterlitle 
to  his  profession.  He  has  made  his  views 
known  m  the  most  direct  manner  he  knows, 
rather  than  a  public  dtetplay  of  superior 
knowledge.  His  approach  and  implied  at- 
titude to  the  problem  Increases  my  admira- 
tion for  the  general  and  leaves  m«  Uttl* 
grounds  for  dispute. 

Bven  so,  I  feel  that  some  statement  In 
defense  ot  my  own  remarks  is  expected.  My 
personal  observance  of  the  marine*  In  ad  ion 
limited,  so  I  was  forced  to  rely  gA  the 


next  best  evidence,  that  Is,  Information 
gained  from  Interviews  with  officers  who  had 
actually  seen  front-line  service  in  the  Pacific 
theater,  and  from  the  various  accounts  pub- 
lished Just  prior  to  the  war  concerning  the 
alleged  controversy.  As  I  stated  in  my  re- 
port, I  cannot  divulge  the  Identity  of  those 
Interviewed,  because  many  are  still  on  active 
duty  or  In  the  Reserve  Corps  of  Army.  Na\-y, 
and  Marines.  Since  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  tell  me  false  tales,  I  am  In- 
clined to  believe  that  the  general  Is  un- 
wittingly a  victim  of  one  of  the  most  common 
practices  In  all  branches  of  the  service. 
This  practice  being  that  those  In  the  lower 
brackets  when  put  on  the  spot  to  report 
compliance  with  a  directive,  will  report  what 
they  think  the  higher  officers  want  to  hear. 
The  variance  t>etween  cold  facts  and  what  Is 
stated  or  Implied  In  the  report  Is  often 
amazing. 

An  example  of  this  Is  the  actual  case  of  a 
general  who  made  an  Inspection  of  an  In- 
fantry division.  He  reported  the  division 
was  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  any  action, 
wher.  In  actuality  he  had  Inspected  several 
pieces  of  equipment  more  than  once  and  ths 
division  was  not  as  fully  equipped  as  It  ap- 
peared. His  report  as  far  as  he  knew  was 
as  accurate  as  he  could  make  It  and  yet  It 
did  not  contain  actual  facts.  This  Is  only 
natural,  men  will  always  try  to  cover  discrep- 
ancies In  their  compliance  to  duty  simply 
because  they  always  feel  they  can  correct  the 
shortage  before  the  truth  is  known. 

This  in  no  way  reflects  discredit  up>on  the 
general  but  merely  a  fault  In  the  system. 
I  speak  of  this  fault  reluctantly  because  I 
have  no  constructive  suggestion  to  offer.  I 
hope  that  you  can  see  there  are  many  times 
wide  variations  between  what  Is  stated  in  an 
official  report  and  the  actual  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  field.  In  this  particular  case  I 
am  representing  the  facts  as  I  have  learned 
them  while  the  general  Is  presenting  his  facts 
from  his  point  of  view. 

I  wish  to  again  state  that  I  share  the  gen- 
eral's viewpoint  and  do  not  want  to  stir  up 
any  friction  between  the  services.  Such  a 
condition  could  only  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  goal  which  we  have  set.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  It  wotild  be  best  to  drop  the 
issue. 

I  would  enjoy  and  appreciate  It  very  much 
to  be  able  to  be  in  Washington  as  a  witness. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  considering  ths 
idea. 

Sincerely, 

Oleni*  E.  Rathbttk, 
L<et(feTMnf  Colonel.  Infantry,  Retired. 


What  Other  Conntries  Think  of  Oleo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiscoNsiif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  March  25,  1949 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  Is  from  Mr.  Mil- 
ton D.  Button,  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Agrlciilture: 
OLxoMAaoAaiMx  coNTsoui  m  OTHSB  cotjimixa 

The  following  regulations  pertaining  to 
oleomargarine  are  enforced  in  the  countries 
listed  under  each  heading: 

1.  Artificial  color  prohibited:  Cuba.  France. 
Uruguay.  Hungary  permits  use  of  approved 
dyes.  Ireland  prohlblU  uae  of  specified  col- 
oring materials. 

a.  Artificial  flavor:  Prohibited  In  France. 
Greece  permits  artificial  fUvor  in  exclusive 
grade  only. 


8.  Mandatory  ingredients:  Certain  propor- 
tions of  sesame  oils,  unrefined  cottonseed  oil. 
or  starch  required  in  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Brazil.  Chile.  Cuba,  Austria,  Belgium,  Fin- 
land. Greece.  Ireland,  Sweden,  Peru.  Uruguay. 
and  Venezuela.  The  purpose  of  these  In- 
gredients Is  easy  identification.  Hungary  re- 
quires  chemical  Identification. 

4.  Specified  size  or  shape  of  container  re- 
quired: Union  of  South  Africa.  Chile.  Austria, 
Belgium.  Finland,  Greece.  Iceland,  Poland. 

5.  Special  container  markings  required: 
ChUe.  Austria.  Belgium,  Finland,  Norway,  Po- 
land, Uruguay. 

8.  Specified  labeling  required:  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Belgium.  Chile,  Cuba.  Austria. 
Brazil.  Finland.  Iceland,  Ireland.  Norway.  Po- 
land, and  Sweden. 

7.  Use  of  dairy  terms  prohibited:  Poland. 
Sweden,  Denmark. 

8.  Artificial  preservative  prohibited:  Ire- 
land. Norway.  Iceland  permits  salt  only. 

9.  Fortification:  Advertising  of  vitamin 
fortification  prohibited  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 

10.  State  monopoly:  Norway  controls  in- 
clude regulations  of  production  as  well  as 
complete  control  of  Ingredients  used. 

11.  Taxation:  Sweden  and  Norway. 

12.  Price  control:  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark. 

13.  Manufacture  and  sale  prohibited:  New 
Zealand,  Mexico. 

14.  Imports  prohibited:  Trinidad,  New  Zea- 
land. 

15.  In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  manu- 
facture of  oleomargarine  permitted  only  un- 
der emergency  control  law  expiring  July  1, 
1948. 

Sources:  Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Some  of  the  reports  have  been  published  In 
Indtistry  Reports,  Fats  and  Oils,  and  World 
Trade  In  Commodities;  others  were  consult- 
ed in  the  offices  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  United  State* 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Published:  Hearings  on  oleomargarine  tax 
repeal  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress,  second   session,   pages   280-283. 

O.  B.  Grlmley,  the  New  Norway  (Oslo, 
1939),  pages  86-89. 

Supplementary  information  on  Norway 
and  Sweden,  by  RoUand  Von  Euler.  office  of 
Scandinavian  area  studies.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  February  18.  1949. 

This  product  was  first  made  in 
Prance  in  response  to  a  prize  oflfered  by 
Napoleon.  However,  you  will  note  that 
Prance  does  not  allow  artificial  coloring 
nor  the  use  of  artificial  flavoring. 
Many  countries  do  not  permit  the  use  of 
artificitd  preservatives. 

In  the  United  States,  as  permitted  by 
Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt.  artificial  flavoring. 
artificial  preservatives,  and  vitamina 
from  fish  oil  are  allowed. 


Wheat  Shipmeats  to  Marshall-Plaa 
Covstries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHTNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBE 

Friday.  March  25, 1949 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OBD,  I  Include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ted  Hop- 


kins, district  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Grain  Millers.  Inter- 
national, A.  F.  of  L  I  am  placing  this 
letter  in  the  Rkcobd  since  it  very  fairly 
and  objectively  states  the  viewpoint  of  a 
sound  A.  P.  of  L.  labor  leader  who  is  con- 
cerned with  certain  harmful  practices 
either  now  being  performed  or  contem- 
plated by  officials  of  the  EGA. 

AxmiCAN  Fedsbatioi* 

or  Gkain  Millebs. 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  March  4.  1949. 
Bon.  Tbos  C.  ToLLxrsoN. 

Home  of  RepreaentativeM, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Concxessman  ToLXErsoN :  Our  organ- 
ization, the  American  Federation  of  Grain 
Millers,  an  International  union,  comprising 
35,000  members,  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  represenu  the  vast 
majcwtty  of  the  production  employees  In  ths 
American  milling  industry.  Our  union  Is 
charged  with  primary  responsibility  In  main- 
taining and  uplifting  the  employment  stand- 
ards and  economic  opportunities  of  thess 
workers  and  Insuring  continuity  of  their  em- 
ployment at  decent  wage  levels. 

As  a  spokesman  for  these  workers  our 
union  has  a  profound  Interest  in  the  con- 
gressional determinations  with  reference  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
law. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  provided  in  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Act 
that  25  percent  of  wheat  shipments  to  Mar- 
ahall-plan  coimtries  must  be  In  the  form  of 
milled  flour.  Cogent  reasons  and  compelling 
statistics  submitted  In  1948  by  the  manage- 
ment and  labor  representatives  of  our  indus- 
try persuaded  the  Eightieth  Congress  that 
such  a  congressional  mandate  was  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Even  with  the  effectuation  of  the  25-per- 
cent flour  mandate,  hours  of  work  in  the 
flour-mlUlng  Industry  have  steadily  declined 
during  the  past  year.  The  take-home  pay 
for  the  average  member  of  our  imlon  has 
been  drastically  cut  by  the  decreased  demand 
for  milled  food  products. 

In  the  face  of  this  decline,  EC  A  Adminis- 
trator Hoffman  and  the  State  Department 
now  propoose  that  the  25-percent  flour  man- 
date be  deleted  from  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  law. 

Spokesmen  for  our  Industry  have  made 
statistical  projections  concerning  the  effect 
upon  the  milling  Industry  of  mandate  can- 
cellation. We  believe  that  these  projections 
are  accurate.  We  are  advised  that  the  drop- 
ping of  the  mandate  will  curtail  available 
man-hours  of  work  In  our  Indiistry.  Based 
upon  present  pmy-roll  averages,  the  total  an- 
nual price  of  mandate  cancellation  In  earn- 
ings to  the  mllllng-lndustry  employees  will 
be  $7,794,000.  Total  annual  man-hours  of 
work  lost  would  be  6,388,200,  the  equivalent 
of  annual  employment  at  40  hours  per  week 
of  3,070  workers. 

The  only  reason  which  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
the  State  Department  can  give  for  their  re- 
quest for  cancellation  of  the  mandate  is  a 
potential  saving  In  food-purchase  prices  of 
$7,200,000.  The  total  pay-roll  loss  alone  to 
the  members  of  our  union  will  exceed  this 
amount  by  $594,000. 

As  a  constituent  unit  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  our 
union  has  stanchly  supported  the  principles 
imderlylng  the  European  recovery  plan.  As 
a  vigorous  foe  of  communism  and  Commu- 
nists we  Joined  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  In  supporting  a  program  that  would 
enable  Europe  to  recover  from  the  disasters 
of  war  without  recourse  to  totalitarian  meth- 
ods. However,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  or 
should  be  ths  congressional  intent  to  meet 
the  threat  of  communism  abroad  by  promot- 
ing unemployment  and  wags  losses  In  a 
basic  American  Industry. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


W*  Mvat  ■!(«••  that  In  arglnff  reuaUon 
of  Um  WCA  lour  msDcUte  we  are  not  aoUctt^ 
!■(  for  ouraclvM  or  for  our  employcn  any 
•tfvaatac*  which  we  did  not  en)oy  In  normal 
titan.  We  aak  only  that  the  same  flour 
export  ratio  be  cuOntalned  In  connection 
with  each  of  the  M>iihtn-plan  countrlea  as 
prtor  to  IMl. 

ngTMa  orart  reeognlae  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  destroy  the  emi^oy- 
ment  continuity,  earnings,  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities of  thousands  of  American  workers. 
ken  were  Induced  to  pursue  ca- 
tn  th*  mining  industry  because  of  a 
given  economic  prospect  which  the  cancella- 
tkn  of  the  floor  mandate  would  serioiuly 
disrupt. 

We  do  not  and  cannot  purport  to  speak 
for  our  employers.     We  bellere.  however,  that 
tiM  «niiqil«a  they  dte  of  additional  losses 
of  Mat*  and  natknal  tax  rpvenues  by  un- 
warranted discrimination  against  the  Ameri- 
can   milling     Indtjstry    and     its    employees 
abould  be  additionally  compelling  and  per- 
iB  the  formulation  of  a  congreasional 
ifataat  mandate  cancellation. 
We  reiterate:  as  membera  of  a  democratic 
•ociety.  and  as  general  tAXpsycrs.  the  mem- 
bers of  our   union    wholeheartedly   stjpport 
American    foreign    policy    as    embodied    In 
the    Koonomle    Cooperation    Administration 
law.     But   we   think   that   it   Is  unfair   and 
Inequitable  to  expect  ua  to  additionally  sub- 
■Mlai  Um  Uarahal  plan  by  a  reduction   in 
oar  own  general  earnings  or  by  the  forfeiture 
o(  our  Jobs  tn  the  mlUing  Industry. 

May  we  respectfully  request  that  you  give 
fall  consideration  to  the  retention  of  the 
26-percent  mandate. 

Very  truly  yours, 
AXiatCAN  FSDEXilTIOM  OF  OaAiN  MnTf»s, 
iHTSaWATlOWAL. 

Td  U  MoPKnts,  Vice  President. 


perl  oos 


Rmsc  Baiia*  tile  lUa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES.  JR. 

or  AUiBAUA 

m  THS  HOUSE  OF  KEPR£i>ENTATIVEB 

Friday.  March  25,  1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRO,  I  include  the  fol- 
io* ing  editorial  earned  In  the  April  1949 
iMue  of  Southern  Agriculturist  entitled 
"House  Builds  the  Man": 

BOOSK    aOIiJIS    THX    MAM 

A  City  dweller  whose  Income  Is  no  greater 
than  hla  country  cousin's  usually  Uvea  In  a 
much  Oner  home.    Why  Is  thlsf 

TlM  answer  Is  slmpl*.  A  man  In  town  can 
finance  an  expensive  house  without  gambUng 
on  hla  entire  buslneas  A  farm  man.  If  he 
muat  borrow  mooey.  risks  not  only  his  new 
tooHM.  but  his  entire  farm. 

There  Is  another  reason.  A  man  on  a  sal- 
ary can  fairly  weU  predict  the  installmeau 
he  can  aflartf  on  paying  off  his  mortgage. 
But  a  farmer  can't  accurately  predict  his  In- 
come any  more  than  be  can  predict  next 
year's  weather.  By  otaUgaUng  himself  to 
make  regular  future  payments  of  a  apecUlc 
amount,  he  places  bUin«eU  In  a  precarious 
buslnasa  pi«iilou  and  his  farm  in  Jeopardy. 

TharaloM.  mutj  farm  families  with  pro- 
duction flapadty  to  justify  a  iiccoj  home, 
end  up  with  one  much  icea  attractlra  and 
a<ie<|uate.  Most  farmers  dc  not  hesitate  to 
obHgaie  them&clves  by  purchasing  machinery . 
•qulpvteot.  or  lertUUKf — with  a  goal  of  Im- 
proved pr<JdUfCU>>n  an<1  greater  king-range 
ln«oa«.    But  they  un^rsundabiy  hasitau  to 
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step  of  investing  in  a  horn* 
their  usual  casta  reserve. 
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Qperatioa  Snowbound 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

H0N.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NSSXASKA 

IN  THE  llOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Fiiday.  March  25.  1949 
STI FAN 


Mr 

sion   of   o 
com  pi  IS  ht 
convenien(^ 
braskans, 
citizens  of 
ful    acknoi 
received  b 
following 
sent  to  me 
of  them. 
of  these 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  mis- 

I^ratlon   snowtwund   was   ac- 

to   the   great   comfort   and 

of  many  thousands  of  Ne- 

iLS  well  as  other  thousands  of 

neighboring  States.    Grate- 

ledgment   of   the   assLstance 

Nebra&kans  is  shown  by  the 

estimonials   that   have   been 

so  that  the  Congress  may  hear 
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Whereas 
past  winter 
rooned    anc 
from  the 
71  inches  of 
3.600  farms 

Whereas 
high  winds 
caused  hug 
towns, 
conditions 
more,  and 
pomlbiUty 
more 
bead  of 

Whereas 
Ing  the 
towns  was 
the  eotmty 
volume  of 
the  task 


the   blizzard  conditions  of   this 
from  November   18,   1948,  ma- 
isolated    Knox    County.    Nebr., 
of  the  Sute  with  a  blanket  of 
snow  on  our  1,800  miles  of  roads, 
and  9  towns;  and 
he  repeated  and  unprecedented 
accompanying  our  nine  bli/zards 
drifts  to  envelop  the  highways, 
and    hayatacks.    which 
nade  it  Impossible  for  traffic  to 
I  hereby  brought  al>out  the  acute 
(if  human  suffering  to  18.000  or 
as  well  as  to  a00,000  <x  more 
and 
I  he  enormity  of  the  taak  of  clear- 
from  the  highways,  farms,  and 
beyond  the  flnftiicLai  means  of 
and.  In  addition,  the  necessary 
mow-cleuring  equipment,   to  do 
tmavaliable  locally:  and 


fanasteads. 


persois, 
Uvc  (tock; 
as  lb 
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Whereas  such  conditions  prompted  us  to 
appeal  for  aid:  and  after  our  urgent  appeals 
were  answered,  we  were  able  to  clear  our 
highways  of  snow  and  make  avaUable  to  our 
citizens  access  to  the  much-needed  feed,  food, 
and  medical  attention  to  alleviate  the  desper- 
ate conditions  that  existed;  and 

Whereas  the  measures  made  available  to 
us  to  relieve  our  disastrous  predicament  were 
swift  and  complete,  the  cases  of  human 
tragedy  and  livestock  losses  were  slight:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Knox  County  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  appreciation  to  all  of  thoae  per- 
sons and  governmental  agencies  who  made 
"operation  snowbound"  available  to  us:  and 

Wliereas  the  County  Board  of  Sui>ervisors 
of  Knox  County,  as  the  local  governmental 
body  representing  all  the  people  of  our 
county,  desires  to  express  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  done: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Knox  County,  Nebr..  That  those  per- 
sons and  governmental  agencies  responsible 
for  "operation  snowbound  "  he  informed  of 
our  appreciation  of  their  efforts  in  our  he- 
balf.  and.  as  a  token  thereof,  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  delivered  to  each  of  the 
following  persons  and  governmental  agencies, 
namely:  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  8.  Truman:  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  Val  Peterson:  the  Congress  of 
tlie  United  States;  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick;  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army;  the 
Fifth  Army  of  the  United  States;  the  National 
Red  Cross;  the  National  Guard:  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Dated  at  Center,  Knox  County,  Nebr.,  this 
21st  day  of  February  1949. 

CouNTT  Board  or  ScFEavisoas  or 

Knox  County.  Nebs.. 
John  D.  Fokstth,  ChaiTman. 

P.    T.    MALONE. 
T.   E.    TlKALSKT, 

Aug.  BoELin. 
Alfxed  Haxm. 
rueben  e.  andxsson, 
ExiK  RnsNBSs. 

Supervisors. 
Attest: 

|SJtAL|  GK>.    W.    PETERSON, 

County  Clerk. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Harry 
S.   Truman:   the  Governor  of  Nebraska, 
Val  Peterson:  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:   the  Legislature  of   the  State  of 
Nebraska;  Gen.  Leuris  A.  Pick:  Engineer 
Corps  of  the   United   States  Army;   the 
Fifth  Army  of  the   United  States:  the 
National  Red  Cro.^s:  the  National  Guard; 
the  Knox  County  Board  of  Supervisors: 
We  the  undersigned  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Bazile  Creek  District  No.  4.  an  Indian 
community   of   the   Santee   Sioux   Trlt)e.   to 
write  you  a  letter  of  appreciation  for  the  aid 
given    during    this    winter.     Our    gratitude 
goes  out  to  the   alx)ve-named    persons   and 
agencies  for  the  lime  and  energy  spent  to 
alleviate  suffering  to  memliers  of  our  com- 
munity and  their  livestock.     Special  mention 
is  made  to  the  operators  of  the  caterpillars 
and  others  with  whom  we  had  personal  con- 
tact.    Only  In  our  country  do  we  find  people 
who  will  go  to  aid  of  suffering  in  this  world. 
We  are  indeed  grateful. 

Pam.  RoBUTsoN. 
Patrick  J.  PxAzm, 

THKODORE    ROBKaTSOM. 

Committee. 
NroMtAKS.  Hitm..  Pebruary  29.  1949. 

Whereas  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  made  it  possible  for  the  Fifth 
Army  to  move  into  Nebraska  to  use  whatever 
money  and  other  resources  are  appropriate 
to  relieve  storm-stricken  areas  to  isolated 
humans  and  farm  animals;  and 

Whereas  Got.  Val  Peterson  dt^ared  Platte 
County  as  part  «tf  MetarMkati  emergency 
storm  area;  and 
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Whereas  at  the  request  of  this  board  of 
supervisors,  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  United 
States  Army  engineers,  Omaha,  Vetx.,  sent 
into  Platte  Cotmty  Oovenunent  dozers  and 
set  up  an  area  substation  in  Humplirey. 
Nebr.,  to  assist  in  the  opening  of  roads  and 
clearing  operations;  and 

Whereas  the  Platte  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors have  adopted  a  motion  declaring 
the  emergency  completed  at  6  p.  m..  Febru- 
ary 21,  1949:  and 

Whereas  in  accordance  with  the  reports 
turned  into  the  county  clerk's  office,  by  the 
respective  Ixwird  members  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  townships,  the  following 
are  the  results  of  the  road  opening  and 
cleaning  operations: 

Miles 
of  road 
opened 
Name  of  township  in  Platte  Cotmty: 

Creston 88 

Sherman 0 

Grand   Prairie -  2* 

Bismarck S 0 

Granville 61 1, 

Humphrey 33 

Burrows -  36 

Walker 801,, 

St.    Bernard 80»4 

Woodvllle a7Vi 

Joliet 31 

Monroe 12 

Shell  Creek 20 

Lost  Creek 26 

Oconee -  0 

Loup 23H 

Butler ♦•/» 

Columbus 0 

Total   mUes   of   road   opened   in 

cotmty  by  Government  dozers.        489 
Total  miles  retracing  by  reason 

of  snowfall  and  drifting 98 

Total    number    of    people    liijer- 

ated  by  Government  dozers —     2,289 
Total  number  of  cattle  liberated 

by  Government  dozers 11,671 

Total  number  of  other  animals 
liberated  by  Government  doz- 
ers   - 10.404 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Platte  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  express  their  appreciation  for 
the  Government  dozers  and  other  resources 
sent  Into  Platte  County  during  the  emer- 
gency to  assist  in  the  opening  of  roads  and 
clearing  operations,  and  to  relieve  the  need 
of  food  for  humans  and  feed  for  farm  ani- 
mals; be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  by  the  coimty  clerk  to  President  Harry 
S.  Truman.  Senators  Kenneth  S.  Wherkt 
and  HtTCH  BuTLEB,  Congressman  Karl  Stetan. 
Gov.  Val  Peterson,  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick, 
and  Col.  Louis  W.  Prentiss. 

Ed.  Wollbkro, 
Edward  Aschk. 
Herman  W.  Mxrca. 

JUUUS    RtJDAT, 

John  Brandl, 
Ernest  A.   Korte, 
E.  E.  Johnson. 
Platte  County  Board  of  Supervisor ». 


Necessary  Gamble 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOWIAS  J.  LANE 

OP  MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  25,  1949 
Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 


the  following  article  from  the  Daily 
Evening  Item.  Lynn,  Mass..  Tuesday, 
March  22.  1949: 

MXCESSART    OAMWa 

The  first  apparent  objective  of  a  North 
Atlantic  security  pact  is  the  creation  of  a 
plan  of  mutual  defense  among  the  western 
European  nations,  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  second  apparent  objective  is  a 
program  of  assistance  from  the  United  States 
which  would  do  for  Europe  militarily  what 
the  Marshall  plan  is  doing  economically. 

The  bulk  of  western  Etirope's  military 
equipment  was  lost  in  the  war's  general  de- 
struction. What  remains,  outside  of  Great 
Britain,  must  be  outdated,  aince  the  armies 
of  Prance,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Norway 
were  knocked  out  of  action  in  1940.  So  the 
problem  is  to  restore  Europe's  armed  strength 
as  well  as  its  economy  to  the  prewar  level. 

The  American  Government  has  now  let  it 
be  understood,  however,  that  economic  aid 
will  have  priority  over  military  aid.  Tills 
should  quiet  some  unfounded  rumors  of  a 
big-scale  arms  expansion  program  and  reas- 
sure all  concerned  that  American  aid  Is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  right  track. 

A  North  Atlantic  defense  alliance  Is  some- 
thing of  a  gamble,  although  a  necessary  one. 
No  one  outside  the  Communist  sphere  knows 
definitely  when  or  If  the  Russians  are  plan- 
ning to  start  another  war.  But  the  proba- 
bUlty  of  the  If  Is  strong  enough  to  detoand 
Joint  preparations  for  defense. 

There  Is  no  gamble  connected  with  eco- 
nomic aid  as  far  as  Russia  Is  concerned.  The 
Soviets  are  openly  making  economic  war  by 
such  means  as  closing  trade  channels  and 
stirring  up  industrial  and  political  disturb- 
ances in  non-Communist  countries. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  Russia  la  Just  as 
anxious  to  dominate  Europe  without  going 
to  war  as  we  are  to  assure  Europe's  freedom 
without  going  to  war.  This  Is  reason  enough 
for  giving  the  European  recovery  program 
first  call  on  money,  materials,  and  men. 

But  success  of  the  recovery  program  car- 
ries its  own  risk  as  weU  as  its  own  victory. 
If  Russia  Is  thwarted  in  its  bid  for  European 
domination  by  economic  war,  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers may  risk  a  shooting  war  when  they  feel 
they  are  ready. 

If  this  should  happen  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Russians  would  win  some  important 
early  victories,  defense  pact  or  no  defense 
I>act.  As  James  P.  Warburg  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  speech,  a  really  adequate  preparation 
for  defending  Europe  would  involve  either 
the  rearming  and  remilitarizing  of  Germany 
or  a  big  American  fOTce  stationed  in  Europe 
before  a  war  began. 

We  are  committed  not  to  rearm  Germany, 
as  Mr.  Warburg  recalled.  And  even  if  the 
American  people  would  sanction  the  sending 
of  an  American  army  to  Europe  In  time  of 
peace,  its  presence  might  provoke  rather  than 
prevent  hostilities. 

StrateglsU  of  the  western  Etuwpean  govern- 
ments are  reported  to  agree  that  the  Rhine 
wotild  be  their  nattiral  line  of  defense  In  a 
war  with  Russia,  but  that  It  would  be  years 
before  they  would  be  strong  enough  to  de- 
fend It.  Even  with  American  aid,  perhaps 
their  best  hope  would  be  to  slow  up  the  speed 
of  a  first  Russian  Wow  and  protect  the  chan- 
nel ports  imtU  the  full  strength  of  American 
power  could  be  applied. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  If  we  should 
attempt  to  build  up  our  own  and  Europe's 
mUltary  strength  to  match  RuasU's.  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  would  faU.  We 
should  dangerously  weaken  ourselves  and  our 
friends  in  an  effort  to  make  ourselves  strong. 
This  Government  has  surely  chosen  the 
wisest  course  in  deciding  to  concentrate  on 
buUdlng  up  a  productive  and  rewarding 
strength  in  Europe  whUe  at  the  same  time 
giving  Russia  notice  that  the  free  world  Is 
not  blind  to  the  threat  of  a  war  which,  in 
the  end,  Russia  would  lose. 


The  Woria  Strnfglc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoNsiH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Friday.  March  25,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Alfred  Kohlberg's  writing  in 
Spiritual  Mobilization  on  January  29, 
1949.  pointed  out  the  struggle  that  is 
now  going  on  in  the  world,  especially  as 
China  goes  down  under  the  Impact  of 
Chinese  Communist  armies.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Including 
the  article  in  question: 

THE    WOKU)    STSUCCLS 

As  China  slowly  succumbs  to  the  trium- 
phant march  of  the  Rtissian  commanded  and 
advised  Chinese  Communist  armies;  as  the 
"battle-fatigued"  Ciilnese  people  turn  in  ex- 
haustion from  the  war  for  their  liberty  to 
an  acceptance  of  peace  without  liberty;  as 
the  iron  curtain  slowly  descends  over  the 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  human  race  that 
makes  up  China,  the  time  approaches  when 
America  must  examine  its  own  wUl  for 
freedom. 

Today  we  speak  for  peace  ever3rwhere.  Not 
peace  with  Justice;  not  peace  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  AUantic  Charter;  not  peace 
with  the  "four  freedoms";  not  the  peace 
of  the  Moscow  Declaration,  or  the  Cairo 
Declaration,  or  the  UN  Charter,  but  Just 
"peace."  And  what  a  peace  it  is,  as  we  spend 
nearly  $20,000,000,000  a  year  to  slowly  re- 
place the  armament  we  destroyed  so  though t- 
lesaly  in  1945. 

We  have  forgotten  the  promises  we  made 
when  we  called  our  allies  together  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1942.  and  all  of  them,  including  Riis- 
sia,  solemnly  signed  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Of  the  nations  who  signed  tills  solemn 
document  on  that  great  day.  Poland.  Estonia, 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, with  our  approval,  liave  l)een  ttirned 
over  to  their  Soviet -directed  Communist  mi- 
norities, or  actually  Incorporated  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  solemn  treaties  we  signed 
our  enemies  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Ru- 
mania into  the  same  slavery  in  spite  of  the 
promises  of  the  AUantic  Charter,  wliich  were 
made  to  them  as  well  as  to  our  allies. 

At  Cairo,  on  December  1,  1943,  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  agreed: 

"That  all  the  territories  Japan  has  stolen 
from  the  Chinese,  such  as  Manchuria,  For- 
mosa, and  the  Pescadores,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  Republic  of  China." 

Yet  ]4  montliB  later,  at  Yalta,  China  not 
being  present,  we  gave  Manchuria  to  Russia. 
Then  by  pressure  on  a  war-weary  and  war- 
wrecked  China,  first  using  General  Hurley 
and  then  General  Marshall  as  our  ambassa- 
dors of  lll-wUl,  we  attempted  to  force  the 
Republic  of  China  to  accept  Its  Communist 
traitors  Into  oontroUlng  positions  in  a  so- 
called  coalition  government.  To  gain  otur 
ends  we  destroyed  the  lend-lease  arms  and 
ammunition  en  route  to  China,  embargoed 
further  shipments  and  forced  truces  for 
nearly  18  months,  during  which  the  Russians 
armed  the  Communists  with  captured  Japa- 
nese and  German  arms  as  well  as  surplus 
American  lend-lease  shipped  by  lu  to  Siberia, 
Having  destroyed  the  wherewithal  for  Na- 
tionalist resistance  against  the  Communists, 
we  wring  our  hands  as  we  see  the  iron  cur- 
tain descend  and  regret  it  is  now  too  late. 

FoUowlng  China  behind  the  iron  curtain 
In  due  course  wUl  go  all  southeast  Asia,  leav- 
ing the  Philippines  (no  longer  our  ward)  and 
Inadequately  occupied  enemy  Japan,  both 
tutenable  and  imfeedable,  the  only  white 
spoU  in  a  Red  western  Pacific.    Meantime 
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«•  hop*  i» 


luivflllng  allie<  In 
«tK>  want  no  part  of  our 
stiUBl*  vUh  world  ooMuaauntazn.  M  they  can 
keep  ofot  of  It.  uid  vtio  te  not  knov  wbether 
to  tmat  ua  not  to  acO  tbain  out  In  tb«  nam* 
of  PMC*. «  «•  «tti  ow  fenatr  alUaa. 

No  momOm  tbcy  dont  kaov;  we  dont  know 
•Itbar.  Ob*  *7  oar  ItwMant  birathm  de- 
•mm*  oC  coaMBvUMB.  tb*  next  be  propoaea 
ft  SopreoM  Court  Juxtloe  to  make  terma  with 
ftt^ltn  To  our  Bxtropean  aUiea  tbla  can 
only  mmu^  anoCber  country  or  two  aoid  out 
Urn  man  worthi—  pvomlMS  of  peace  to  a 
PfMMeat  who,  on  tbe  next  day.  exclalmt 
'the  RiMsUm  Comzntmlat  Oorernment  nerer 
kecpa  Ita  word" 

Bvm  thia  atatement.  taken  Utcrallj.  la  a 
calumnv.  It  ts  true  tliat  the  Soviet  Union 
never  kecpa  Ita  word  to  ua  or  the  western 
nationt  It  considers  us  Ita  aacmy.  It  keeps 
Its  word,  however,  to  lu  amenta  and  fifth 
columnists  everywhere,  whom  It  considers  Its 
only  friends  and  allies. 

Ootnmunlst  propaganda  everywhere  prom- 
taea  every  variety  of  ple-ln-the-sky  to  every- 
body. To  Increaae  dlsaflectlon  everywhere 
It  plays  on  the  wrongs,  real  or  Imaginary,  of 
every  group  and  every  minority  Wherever 
It  fains  control.  It  destroys  freedcnn  and  de- 
livers none  of  lu  promises  except  to  Its  own 
fifth  columntsti).  We.  who  are  tbe  heirs  of 
freedom  and  the  inheritors  of  the  Judeo- 
Ctarlstlan  faith  In  the  worth  of  the  Individ- 
ual aa  the  child  of  Ood.  seem  in  danger  of 
forfettlng  our  faltb  and  Its  precepts  and 
acem  Inclined  to  compromlae  with.  Instead 
of  oppoelng.  the  Devil  in  his  modern  totali- 
tarian garb. 

Our  elder  statesmen  privately  denounce 
acu  of  stultification  and  warn  of  the  growing 
dancer  to  our  very  freedom  as  a  republic, 
while  publicly  remaining  silent.  Oiir  spirit- 
ual leaders  either  do  not  understand  or  heal- 
tate  to  risk  unjx^ularity  by  denouncing  our 
tnick  with  the  slave  state.  Meantime  we 
wash  our  hands  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  souls  whom  we  could  so  easily 
have  aided  to  save  themselves.  While  the 
great  Christian  leader  of  China,  otur  steadfast 
friend  and  ally  of  the  dark  days  of  World 
War  n.  abandons  a  hopeless  struggle  becatise 
his  wife  reports  no  aid  jpay  be  expected  from 
M».  and  there  Is  left  to  them  only  the  solace 
of  prayer,  our  leaders  chloroform  our  con- 
sciences with  -too  late"  as  we  see  another 
few  hundred  million  human  beings  sold  Into 
the  totalitarian  slavery  of  body  and  mind,  if 
not  of  soul,  as  a  result  of  tbe  American 
victory  in  World  War  n. 

Missing  are  the  Patrick  Henrys,  the  William 
Lloyd  Oarrisons.  and  the  Wendell  Phillips  of 
today  to  recall  us  to  oxir  heritage  and  to  lead 
a  new  crusade  for  freedom  to  release  the 
nearly  1. 000.000  000  people  now  held  in  chains 
behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

We  must  take  our  stand  in  tbe  struggle 
for  the  world — a  struggle  not  between  right 
and  left,  but  between  right  and  wrong. 

Ai-num  KouLSKSs. 

Mbw  Tobk.  J^nytmr^i  29.  194$. 
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lMp*fftuKC  of  Atoouc  Weapons 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALiroeiru 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRESXNTATTVIS 

Fridaw.  March  25.  1949 

Mr  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tinjuumoiis  consent.  I  Include  In  tbe  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscokB  two  articles  dls- 
ctisslnf  the  vital  subject  of  dlssemlna- 


published 
other  froir 


U<Mi  of  Information  to  the  public  on  the 
Import&ncci  of  atomic  weapons. 

The  flrx  article  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March  15 
in  the  coluiin  of  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond. 
The  secona  article  appeared  in  the  Twin 
Peaks  Sentinel,  a  neighborhood  paper  in 
San  Pranclsco.  Calif ,  and  is  written  by 
Mr.  Rldgel: '  Cummings. 

The  inse  tion  of  these  two  articles,  one 
from  an  international  daily  new.spaper 
on  the  ea&t  coast,  and  the 
a  neighborhood  weekly  pub- 
lished on  4he  west  coast,  demonstrates 
the  wide  n  nge  of  interest  in  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

IProm    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
March  15.  1948] 

?TAT«  or  TUB  Nation 

■OMl     ASlfT    SaCBXTS  TO  BX  TOLO 

(ly  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washinc^m. — Both  military  and  research 
the  field  of  mass-destruction 
known  to  have  reached  the  de- 
the  American  people  deserve  to 
have  and  nied  to  have  more  iniormatlon  on 
their  use  Ir    case  of  war. 

Such  lnl<  irmatlon  can  be  expected  to  be 
forthcomini  from  Washington  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

It  is  an  1  ronic  fact  that  more  often  than 
not  It  has  I  een  iminformed  or  overtimorous 
civilian  oflk  ials.  not  the  military  authorities, 
who  have  si  ood  in  the  way  of  equipping  the 
a  fuller  and  franker  statement 
developments.  It  would  be  ac- 
curate to  sa  f  that  in  many  ways  public  opin- 
ion, schoole  I  in  recent  years  to  be  ultrasen- 
sitive to  miJ  Itary  security,  has  resisted  rather 
than  demanded  the  publication  of  military 
which  the  military  itself  was 
release, 
press  has  often  accepted  tin- 
extreme  hush-hush  about  mass- 
weapons,  and  sometimes  the 
public  reaction  has  been  that  tboae  news- 
papers whi:h  were  tirging  full  knowledge 
were  looking  more  for  sensation  than  for 
public  servi:c. 

There  ma  r  be  truth  in  that  reaction,  but 
the  result  las  been  that  the  very  absence 
of  authentic  Information  has  increased 
sensational  spectilation  and  fears.  Such 
speculation  has  gone  uncorrected  because 
some  peopl(  somewhere  In  the  Government 
were  sitting  on  the  lid  of  restricted  informa- 
tion which  <  ldn"t  need  to  be  restricted. 

Oovernm<  nt  officials  at  the  highest  level 
now  are  get  Ing  ready  to  take  the  people  into 
their  confid  ^nce  on  three  main  categories  of 
scientific  in  Formation,  the  use  of  which  and 
the  defense  against  which  vitally  aSect  the 
civilian  population.     These  are: 

Developments  in  the  fleld  ot  biological 
warfare,  a  ireilminary  report  on  which  was 
Issued  by  Spcretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal  this  week  end. 

Fuller  iniormatlon  on  the  Bikini  atomic 
botnb  tests.] 

Reports  on  various  phases  of  atomic  energy 
which.  In  t|>e  words  of  one  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  will  "unlock 
new  knowledge  about  life  and  matter  so 
great  that  wholly  new  concepts  of  human 
life  will  fellow  in  the  wake  of  this  new 
knowledge"! 

Obviously!  the  press  Is  not  asking,  and  the 
Oovernm^rifl  Is  rtfthtly  not  releasing,  secrets 
bearing  upoh  the  means  of  prodiKing  or  the 
■tockptling  3f  sclentlfle  weapons.  Mr.  l^or- 
reetal's  statement  on  biological  warfare 
simply  underlined  the  alertneaa  of  the  armed 
services  to  tlevelopments  In  this  fleld  and 
their  conflc^nce  that  there  Is  no  basis  for 
Jittery  alamu 


experts    In 
weapons  an 
cl&ion  that 


public  with 
of  scientific 


information 

prepared  to 

Even    the 

crtlcally  th« 
destruction 


The  next  report  due  for  early  publication 
Is  the  heretofore  confidential  analysts  of 
the  Bikini  tests  which  a  clvUlan -military 
board  of  specialists  made  for  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  There  have  been  repeated  demands 
for  release  of  this  evaluation,  including  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  December 
Atlantic  Monthly  by  one  of  iU  members. 
Bradley  Dewey.  At  the  time,  all  President 
Truman  would  say  about  the  article  was  to 
quip  that  people  called  Dewey  usually  were 
wrong,  and  the  serious  case  which  non-Presi- 
dential candidate  Bradley  Dewey  made  tem- 
porarily went  up  in  much-too-ready  press 
conference  laughter. 

In  any  event,  it  deserves  to  be  put  Into 
the  record  that  at  no  time  was  it  a  decision 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which  kept  this 
report  under  lock  and  key.  The  mUitary 
leaders  have  shown  themselves  a-^are  that 
a  calm,  poised,  and  informed  state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can 
be  a  vital  source  of  military  strength  and 
security.  Hence,  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  de- 
sirous of  not  making  such  a  fetish  out  of 
secrecy  that  the  effect  is  to  leave  the  whole 
civilian  population  so  uninformed  that  it  Is 
the  easy  target  of  propaganda. 

The  effect  of  extreme  secrecy  Is  to  breed 
either  undue  alarm  or  heedless  Indifference. 
The  Joint  Chiefs,  who  certainly  are  not  going 
to  be  reckless  with  ttieir  information,  are 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  there  are  risks  in 
an  underinformcd  democracy  Just  as  there 
are  risks  in  an  overlnformed  enemy. 

(Prom  the  Twin  Peaks  Sentinel.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.,  of  March  11.  19491 
Mass  Homicidx  and  M>.  Holitikld 
(By  Ridgely  Cummings) 

Civilization  has  stirvived  countless  other 
wars  but  that  was  in  the  days  before  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  The  question  today  is. 
can  our  culture  survive  an  atomic  w^ar? 

If  tlie  answer  is  "probably  not."  then  the 
next  question  Is.  how  can  we  prevent  an 
atomic  war? 

One  of  otir  California  Congressmen  has 
some  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  is  Mr.  Chct 
Hounixo,  Democrat  from  the  Nineteenth 
Congressional  District,  which  is  part  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Hounsu)  took  the  floor  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  on  February  34  last  to 
warn  that  the  American  public  has  not  been 
told  the  real  meaning  of  atomic  discoveries. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  one  of  these  columns  I 
criticised  the  then  Secretary  of  Delense 
Forrestal  for  not  telling  you  and  me  and 
tbe  man  next  door  that  the  S400.000.000 
worth  of  new  ships  to  be  built  this  year  could 
quickly  be  put  out  of  commission  by  radio- 
activity. 

That  was  before  Mr.  Hot-WTrLo  made  his 
speech.  The  California  Congressman  was 
much  more  blunt  about  It.    He  said: 

•The  full  report  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  the  Bikini  tests,  shorn  of  legitimate  mUi- 
tary secrets,  has  not  been  given  to  us. 

"Defense  Secretary  Forrestal  has  preferred 
not  to  worry  us  with  the  t)othersome  details." 

Now  that  Forrestal  has  been  replaced  by 
Louis  Johnson,  perhaps  this  deficiency  will 
b«  remedied.  In  the  interest  of  world  j)eace 
it  should  be. 

Mankind  is  Jiggling  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. A  few  teciuilcians  here  and  prob- 
ably behind  the  iron  curtain  hold  in  their 
hands  tools  for  mass  homicide  on  a  scale  pre- 
viously undreamed  of. 

So  long  as  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
kept  in  Ignorance  of  the  consequences  of  an 
atomic  war,  the  possibilities  of  such  a  war 
Increase  with  tbe  daily  delicate  negotiations 
of  the  gentlemen  In  sUiped  uousers. 

Mr.  HoLHTKLa  says  the  same  thing  In  more 
polished  form.  Let  me  close  this  essay  by 
allowing  the  Congressman  to  put  it  in  iiis  own 
way: 
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*^  believe  the  American,  public  Is  en- 
titled to  know  the  anxmut  of  radiation  re- 
leased by  the  Bikini  bombs. 

"This  fact  will  provide  a  key  to  determining 
possible  damage  to  cities  and  other  targets  in 
the  event  of  an  atomic  war. 

"This,  I  hold,  is  knowledge  which  will  help 
prevent  another  war.  The  truth  about 
atomic  warfare  Is  perhaps  the  only  real  de- 
fense we  have  today  against  the  possibility 
of  such  a  war  breaking  out." 


Rent  DileBina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  pxnnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  25.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wUh  to 

include   an   article  In   the  Washington 

Post   of    March   25.    1949.   by   Marquis 

Childs  entitled  "Rent  Dilemma": 

Washimgtom  Calxxno 

(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

■■NT  DIUCMMA 

It  is  like  seeing  an  old  newsreel  played  over 
again.  History  does  repeat  itself  and  in  a 
strikingly  exact  sort  of  way. 

Unless  the  new  rent-control  bill  Is  drasti- 
cally rewritten  in  conference  between  tlie 
two  Houses,  which  at  this  moment  seems  un- 
likely President  Truman  te  going  to  be  faced 
with  a  tough  decision.  The  question— to 
veto  or  not  to  veto— is  like  the  one  he  faced 
when  Congress  passed  and  sent  to  the  White 
House  in  1946  a  bUl  cutting  the  heart  out  of 
OPA. 

The  President  vetoed  the  first  bill  renew- 
ing OPA  in  such  an  enfeebled  fashion  that. 
as  he  said  in  his  veto  message,  it  was  worse 
than  nothing.  The  second  he  signed  when 
his  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  House  told 
him  he  could  get  notlilng  better  and  it  was 
sign  or  let  OPA  die. 

That  it  will  be  recalled,  was  when  the 
enemies  of  OPA  were  Insisting  that  decon- 
trol would  Inevitably  mean  lower  prices. 
For  18  days,  before  the  second  emasculated 
meastire  became  law.  there  were  no  con- 
trols. They  were  never  effectively  restored 
and  the  cost  of  living  began  to  soar  upward. 
A  lot  of  the  same  kind  of  double  talk  has 
come  out  In  connection  with  rent  control. 
The  President's  chief  advisers  are  supply- 
ing him  with  facts  which  they  believe  show 
(1)  that  the  net  effect  of  Senate  and  House 
decontrol  amendments  Is  to  shatter  rent 
control  and  (21  that  the  shattering  of  rent 
control  will  further  throw  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy out  of  balance. 

Under  the  various  concessions  made  to 
landlords,  many  of  them  Justified  In  a  great 
number  of  Instances,  rents  have  been  slowly 
creeping  upward  dtirlng  the  past  year. 
RenU  were  at  an  all-time  peak  for  the  most 
recent  month— January— for  which  figures 
are  STallable. 

The  index  on  rent  for  January  of  this 
year  was  four  polnU  higher  than  in  Jan- 
uary of  1948.  From  November  to  December 
of  last  year  the  index  Jumped  almost  a  point. 
This,  mind  you.  was  under  present  rent 
control. 

The  analysis  reselling  the  President's  desk 
slkows  that  this  rise  has  Unded  to  wipe  out 
the  slight  drop  in  the  cost  of  food  that  oc- 
curred since  the  all-time  peak  In  the  cost  of 
Uving  last  August.  Rent  Is  15  to  20  percent 
oi  the  budget  of  the  average  householder. 

XCV— App. — iia 


The  net  decline  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
the  peak  has  been  only  2  percent.  It  is  still 
73  percent  above  the  prewar  base. 

It  requires  no  genius  in  economics  and 
statistics  to  see  what  wUl  happen  if  rent 
control  is  shattered  or  abolished.  Estimates 
are  that  it  would  advance  from  8  to  8  percent 
a  month  over  a  period  of  several  months 
to  a  year.  This  would  mean  an  advance  in 
the  cost-of-living  index  of  1  to  1>4  percent 
a  month. 

Again,  neither  a  genius  nor  a  crystal  gaaer 
Is  necessary  to  forecast  what  would  happen 
under  such  an  advance.  It  would  touch  off 
new  wage  demands  which  could  very  well 
start  the  Inflationary  spiral  upward.  This 
would  come  at  a  time  when  a  number  of 
low-income  families  have  already  been  priced 
out  of  the  market.  In  short,  it  would  en- 
courage the  kind  of  Inflation -deflation  that 
invites  depression. 

The  gimmick  the  White  House  advisers  are 
most  fearful  of  is  the  amendment  tacked  on 
In  the  House,  of  which  Representative  Paul 
BaowN.  of  Georgia,  was  author.  That  has  an 
innocent  enough  sound,  assuring  the  land- 
lord a  reasonable  return  on  a  reasonable 
investment. 

In  actual  practice,  the  Brown  amendment 
would  create  an  almost  hopeless  adminis- 
trative tangle.  The  big  landlords  with  large 
resources  of  wealth  would  be  able  to  stop 
any  tenant  protests  In  the  courts.  The  little 
landlord,  not  having  such  resoiuces  and  In 
many  cases  really  needing  relief,  would  not 
get  It. 

Faced  with  the  March  31  deadline,  when 
rent  controls  expire,  the  administration  has 
shown  extraordinarily  bad  timing.  Bring- 
ing up  the  civil-rights  issue  at  the  start  of 
the  session  precipitated  the  southern  filibus- 
ter. That  was  ready-made  for  the  persistent, 
powerful,    tireless   real-estate   lobby. 

Millions  of  families  are  watching  anxiously 
to  see  what  Congress  does  about  rent  control. 
They  may  not  understand  the  talk  about 
States  decontrolling  or  cities  decontrolling. 
But  they  will  certainly  understand  when  the 
landlord  hikes  the  rent  10  percent  or  25  per- 
cent. They  will  know  that  postwar  history 
is  repeating  itself  In  a  peculiarly  grim  and 
unpleasant  fashion. 


Luxemborter  Sees  West  Relaxing 
Control  in  Ruhr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  under  date  of  March 
24.  1949: 
Thx  Lmxx  PioPLx  Look  at  Peac«— LtncEM- 

•UBGEB    SKES    WXST    RlXAXIMC    CoHT«OL    IH 
RtlHK 

(The  chief  of  the  United  Nations  news  bu- 
reau Of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
cently made  a  brief  swing  around  westtt'n 
Europe  to  study  the  impact  of  United  Nations 
developmenU  upon  popular  thinking.  Ar- 
ticles from  hU  tour  have  appeared  under  the 
title:  "The  Little  People  Look  at  Peace."  His 
dispatch,  written  frcnn  Luxemburg,  today 
completes  this  series.) 

(By  Homer  Meta) 

Li7XKifBt?«6.— Henry  Weber  Is  a  native  of 
Luxembuig  and  a  highly  sklUed  mectianie. 


He  has  lltUe  regard  for  Germany  or  Gamana; 
quite  the  contrary.  His  family  home  In 
Luxemburg.  Just  across  the  frontier  from 
the  former  Reich,  was  for  2  years  a  bUlet  foi 
Nazi  officers,  and  he  and  his  parents  lost 
everything  they  jxissessed  in  the  war. 

Because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  him  to  wcwk  st  his  trade  in  his  own  coun- 
try, lie  has  entered  Germany  and  obtained  a 
good  paying  Job  in  a  factory  in  Neuss  in  the 
Ruhr. 

Mr.  Weber  has  seen  much  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Ruhr,  and  he  doesnt  like  most  of 
It.  He  argues  cogently  that  the  Ruhr  is  on 
the  way  to  becoming  once  again  a  tinder  box 
which  endangers  Europe's  hard-won  peace. 
His  opinion  is  a  represenUtive  one;  It  Is 
shared  by  hundreds  of  other  non-German 
workers  who  have  found  employment  in  the 
Ruhr  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

SAME  OtD  Bosses 

Says  Mr.  Weber:  "The  western  allies  are 
supposed  to  be  exercising  strict  control  over 
the  Ruhr.  But  we  foreigners  who  work  there 
can  assure  you  it  is  tbe  same  old  Ruhr — the 
German  Ruhr.  Most  of  the  old  bosses  and 
managers  are  back,  and  if  there  has  been  any 
noteworthy  change  in  their  thinking  since 
the  days  of  the  Nazis  we  can't  find  any  evi- 
dence of  it." 

Interviews  with  responsible  American  and 
British  mUitary  men  in  the  area  bear  out  the 
basic  truth  of  Mr.  Weber's  observations.  The 
Ruhr  once  again  is  a  beehive  of  Industrial 
activity,  and  the  old  German  bosses,  because 
of  their  technical  skill  and  tongue-in-cheek 
subservience,  are  enjoying  positions  of  rap- 
idly growing  Influence. 

omciAL  posmoN 

The  official  Allied  position  in  western  Ger- 
many Is  that  no  former  bosses  or  managers 
should  be  barred  from  jobs  as  long  as  they 
were  not  openly  active  in  Nazi  affairs. 

"That  Is  all  weU  and  good  as  far  as  it  goes." 
declares  Mr.  Weber,  "but  the  Allied  authori- 
ties forget  that  before  and  during  the  war  no 
one  could  hold  a  position  of  responsibility  in 
the  Ruhr  without  being  wllliug  and  psycho- 
logically able  to  cooperate  closely  with  the 
Nazis.  In  other  words,  one  had  to  be  a  Nasi 
mentally,  if  not  actively." 

Such  men  do  not  change  overnight,  adds 
Mr.  Weber.  They  have  nothing  but  ctm- 
tempt  for  the  western  occupation  authorities. 
With  each  pftRsing  day.  they  become  bolder 
and  bolder  in  adopting  the  same  methods  of 
operation  that  enabled  the  German  army  to 
harness  the  full  might  of  the  Ruhr  for  two 
WcM-ld  Wars. 

DANCZX  SfXN 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  danger  in  this 
has  been  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Wetier,  because 
the  Ruhr  Is  relatively  unimportant  as  an 
Industrial  center  compared  to  what  It  waa 
before  and  during  the  war.  But  thu  is  not 
true.  Both  in  the  United  States  and  western 
Europe  there  is  a  surprising  ignorance  of 
the  extent  to  wliich  the  Ruhr  has  come  back 
in  the  few  short  years  since  the  end  of  hos- 
tUltles, 

A  few  statistics  gathered  from  BrltUh 
sources  In  Germany  fiiw>uld  help  to  make 
this  point  clear. 

In  spite  of  damage  done  by  bombing  and 
Allied  dismantling,  the  steel-producing  ca- 
pacity of  the  Ruhr  is  at  present  more  than 
12,000.000  tons  a  year.  At  the  peak  of  war 
producUon  in  1938.  the  areas  capacity  was 
15,000/)00  tons. 

As  a  result  of  currency  reforms  and  othsr 
measures  undertaken  by  the  Western  Powen, 
the  Ruhr's  industries  are  operating  at  roughly 
70  percent  of  their  output  in  1636,  when  Ger- 
man war  preparaUons  were  moving  into  high 
gear. 

8TZZL  aA<ra  kises 

In  the  jMtxltictlon  of  steel,  the  annual  rate 
of  the  Rulir  has  risen  from  l.i«4.000  tons  in 


II 
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DecemlMr  1»45  to  7,900.000  tons  Ust  De- 
eember. 

Undtf  Allied  eontrot  {dans,  the  Ruhr  will 
IM  permitted  to  have  a  steel  prodiictloa 
capacity  of  13.500.000  toa<.  wltb  a  target  rate 
of  lOiKW.OOO  tons  a  year. 

The  Ruhr's  mtlla  are  producing  only  peace- 
time goods  now.  but  icr.  Weber  points  out 
that  under  their  old  boeaes  and  managers 
ttey  can  be  refitted  for  military  purpoaes 
•iBioat  overnight. 

The  area's  coal  flalda  are  almoat  frilly  re- 
eotarad  from  the  rtamaga  dotM  by  Allied 
bOBblxica  aad  hare  kept  apace  of  the  mills 
In  tl^s  march  back  to  normalcy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Ruhr's  coal  output  has  risen  from 
nil  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  more  than  325.- 
000  tons  a  day  at  the  present  time.  In  1938. 
output  was  never  more  than 


nrake  It  tram  me."  aays  Mr.  Weber.  "In  2 
yanrs  the  Ruhr  will  be  )ust  as  powerful  a 
factor  In  the  Industrial  life  of  Europe  as  It 
was  before  the  war.  and  unless  the  Western 
Powers  are  extremely  careful  their  control 
orar  it  will  grow  lees  and  It 


MO  OOOO  XXASOK 

Mr  Weber  can  offer  no  good  reason  why 
the  Allied  authorities  have  become  so  lax. 
as  he  sees  It. 

"It  was  not  necaaaary  to  put  these  men 
back  In  their  old  jobs."  he  asseru.  "It  is 
true  that  they  have  had  Invaluable  experi- 
ence and  that  their  technical  skill  is  in  a 
larg*  part  responsible  for  the  swift  recovery 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Ruhr.  But 
equally  proOcleut  and  equally  experienced 
leaders  could  have  been  found  elsewhere  in 
Exirope — In  Ptanoe.  In  Belgium,  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"Even  If  the  Western  Powers  can  continue 
to  exert  tight  controls  over  the  Ruhr — which 
I  doubt  very  much — the  preaence  of  these 
buases  and  managers  in  their  old  positions  is 
having  a  disturbing  effect  on  public  opinion 
In  Europe  which  may  prove  far  more  serious 
than  anyone  foraaaaa  now. 

"When  the  average  Luxemburger.  French- 
man, or  Belgian  sees  these  former  servants 
of  the  Nazis  strutting  around  in  their  old 
poaltlons  of  power  and  responsibility,  he 
hardly  can  be  blamed  If  he  suspects  that 
perhaps  the  Western  Powers  are  not  so  honest 
and  so  pure  in  their  Intentions  regarding 
Germany  as  they  repraaant  thamaalvaa  tu  be. 

"In  any  case,  he  Is  bound  to  wonder  about 
the  judgment  of  the  Western  Powers  and 
ask  himself  if  he  seriously  can  trtist  his 
■ecurtty  against  the  German  menace  to 
them." 


Arc  Wt  oa  tkc  Rifkt  Road? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 


or  VXBMOKT 
m  THX  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  March  24,  1949 

Ifr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Spemker.  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing a  speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  W  Spear,  former  county  .sena- 
tor from  Burlington.  Vt..  which  reads  as 
follow.s.  and  Is  fairly  Indicative  of  what 
Vermonters  are  thinking: 

*aa  ws  OM  THX  ucnr  boabv 

Today  we  are  living  In  (ast-naovliif  tlmat. 

The  speed  at  which  we  are  travatlng  la  not 
■o  important  providing  that  the  guUttng 
hand  keeps  to  a  well  deOned  highway  and 
doaa  not  attempt  to  travel  roada  that  laad 
to  we  know  u^t  wbara. 


It  behoovea  us.  as  free  Americans,  to  pause 
and  analyze  our  present  stat\is  and  compare 
It  with  the  fattem  laid  down  by  our  wlaa 
and  far-seeln  founding  fathers. 

It  was  because  of  their  existence  for  nearly 
aOO  years  un^ler  a  government  directly  op- 
posed to  their  Ideals  that  led  the  ooloolsts 
to  hope  for  aiid  foeter  a  government  daalgnsd 
to  give  them  the  maximum  of  personal  lib- 
erty and  allo'v  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
munity freed  3m  consistent  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  rlt  hts  of  their  neighbors.  To  pre- 
vent encroaci  ment  on  these  rights,  they  pre- 
scribed strict  y  limited  central  government. 

It  was  inevitable  that  men  living  under  a 
despotic  government  that  bad  been  guilty 
of  a  long  tri.ln  of  abuses  and  usurpations 
should  eventt  tally  seek  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  oppcaastoti  that  had  become  unbearable 
The  eoiODirt  t  declared  their  Independence 
In  1T76  and  Inter  established  their  Ckinstltu- 
tlon  for  the  sxpreaa  purpose  of  getting  less 
government.  They  declared  that  their  indi- 
vidual and  li  alienable  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  existed  before 
government,  therefor  government  was  and 
should  be  their  creation  and  that  govern- 
ment, being  creatvire,  could  not  be  greater 
than  lu  cret  tor  and  its  function  was  prl- 
nuuily  to  pto  ect  their  rights  and  not  to  curb 
or  restrain  tt  em. 

The  colonli  ts  wanted  no  tyrannical  central 
government  c  ver  them  and  their  conununity 
government,  for  it  was  apparent  to  them 
what  harmf u .  resxilts  would  surely  manifest 
themselves  fr  }m  a  despotic  government  even 
though  said  government  were  kindly  dis- 
posed. Thel'  Declaration  of  Independence 
stated  clearlj  and  simply  the  evils  of  such  a 
government 

And  afterward  they  established  their  own 
limited  centrul  government,  so  they  thought, 
and.  with  gr«  at  stress,  they  wrote  "No"  after 
"No"  into  th«  ir  Constitution  to  guard  them- 
selvea  and  thi>lr  posterity  against  the  evils  of 
a  despotic  central  government. 

Tcxiay  we  count  among  our  most  precious 
heritages  th<  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Com  ititution  of  the  United  States. 
Reading  then  now,  many  will  see  not  only 
a  recital  of  pe  st  governmental  wrongs,  but  in 
some  cases  a  warning  to  posterity,  that  pos- 
terity may  be  on  its  guard  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  BvUs  they  were  casting  aside. 

Today  forc<  s  are  loose  In  our  land,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  that  seem  deter- 
mined to  brUig  into  being  a  tyrannical  cen- 
tral government,  against  which  the  colonists 
rebelled  and  ^  rhlch  they  soiight  to  banish  for- 
ever from  tb  >  United  States  at  least. 

In  some  cov  ntrles  these  forces  have  already 
overcome  th<  individual,  deprived  him  of 
his  righu.  anl  ground  him  into  a  mass.  In 
other  countrlra.  the  citizens,  by  continually 
sseking  to  git  from  the  government  more 
than  the  govfrnment  of  freemen  could  give 
them,  have  soi  weakened  the  government  that 
they  crash  wi  ;h  slight  provocation. 

In  spite  of  I  he  warnings  of  our  forefathers. 
In  spite  of  I  he  pitiful  examples  of  other 
countries,  we  are  falling  more  and  mora  into 
thu  habits  of  thought  and  habits  of  action 
practiced  by  lome  of  the  unfortunate  coun- 
tries afore-m>ntioned.  and  If  we  persist  In 
this  conduct,  the  vitality  of  the  Declaration 
of  Iixlependei  ice  and  the  safeguards  of  the 
Constitution  might  as  well  never  have  been 
written. 

After  we  have  dined  on  this  expensive  bill 
ot  fare  we  shiU  have  nothing  left  but  vain 
regreu  and  nide  awakening. 

We  must  nc  t  forget  that  our  strength  is  In 
ourselves  as  Individuals  and  the  strength  ot 
our  Government  comes  from  Identically  the 
same  source. 

If  we.  as  Individuals  and  as  groups,  eon- 
tlnus  to  demind  special  prtvUeges  from  our 
Government  4od  It  has  been  establtibatf  ttaat 
the  Oovernnu^it  has  the  power  sndMMMVtty 
prtvUeges   by   taking  rights 
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from  one  of  its  citizens  and  conferring  them 
on  another,  then  democracy  as  set  forth  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  ceases  to  exist. 

This  practice  of  individuals  and  of  groups 
to  seek  special  favors  Is  not  new,  but  it  has 
Increased  to  th»»  danger  point.  This  Is  the 
logical  result  of  yielding  to  the  first  demand, 
and  since  that  time  demands  have  become 
so  Increasingly  frequent  that  soon  It  will  be 
impossible  to  meet  all  the  demands  made 
upon  the  Government. 

This  vicious  yielding  to  groups  produces 
corruption,  not  only  in  the  Government,  but 
in  the  groups  themselves  as  well  as  In  the  in- 
dividuals. 

The  individual  during  this  process  grad- 
ually relinquishes,  perhaps  unthinkingly,  his 
guaranteed  rights,  his  individual  liberty  and 
dignity.  He  is  no  longer  a  freeman  In  a 
free  country.  He  is  a  creatiue  of  his  Gov- 
ernment— the  Government  he  created.  This 
Is  seemingly  Impossible  but  it  is  actually 
true. 

The  average  American,  due  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
for  himself  and  his  family,  falls  to  take  tlnxe 
to  think  these  problems  through  and  under- 
stand the  restilts  of  this  practice  on  himself. 
Instead  he  prefers  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
member  of  a  pressure  group  to  which  he 
thinks  It  most  advantageous  to  belong.  And 
each  group  tries  to  feed  on  the  Government, 
In  effect  on  each  one  of  us. 

Today,  we  find  many  ix>sitions  of  trust  in 
our  Federal  Government  filled  not  with  free 
Americans  as  free  Americans,  but  allotted 
to  certain  Americans  who  happ>en  to  be  mem- 
bers of  certain  pressure  groups.  By  this 
I  mean  that  so  many  positions  on  this  board 
are  allotted  to  Industry,  so  many  positions 
on  that  board  are  prescribed  to  be  filled  by 
labor,  so  many  on  the  next  go  to  farmers,  etc. 
There  seems  to  be  no  place  for  the  vmat- 
tached  free  American.  He  does  not  qualify 
for  positions  of  national  scope  any  more. 

As  a  result  of  the  system  under  which  our 
Federal  Government  Is  functioning  today,  we 
have  added  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Federal  officeholders.  We  have  sent  them 
into  every  city  and  village  in  our  broad  land 
to  mingle  with  every  conceivable  affair.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who.  In  prep>arlng  their  indictment  against 
the  King  of  Britain,  entered  as  one  of  their 
principal  counts  that:  "He  has  erected  a 
multitude  of  new  offices  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and 
eat  out  their  substance." 

There  are  other  counts  In  that  Indictment 
that  we  might  scrutinise  and  compare  with 
conditions  as  we  see  them  today.  For  in- 
stance, the  charge  that  the  King  had  sub- 
verted the  Judiciary,  that  "he  has  made  the 
Judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone."  Could 
It  be  that  we  have  some  cause  for  complaint 
along  this  line  at  the  present  time? 

Another  count  I  find  in  the  Declaration  Is. 
"He  has  taken  away  our  charters,  abolishing 
our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  funda- 
mentally the  forms  of  our  government."  The 
forms  of  our  SUte  government,  which  existed 
before  our  Federal  Government  and  which 
the  Constitution  was  to  protect,  have  been 
basically  altered  and  changes  are  continuing. 
Many  purely  local  matters  that  should  be  left 
to  the  State  are  now  being  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  same  Inducemenu  that  were  effective 
In  Infiuendng  the  individuals  to  yield  their 
liberties  have  been  practiced  against  ths 
Statea  and  the  States  hsve  accepted  their 
meager  pittance.  They  will  end.  unless  they 
change  their  course,  by  destroying  them- 
selves. 

While  It  Is  trae  that  our  rlghu  cannot  be 
taken  from  us.  we  can  glv«  them  up  and 
many  have  already  yielded.  Thoae  who  sacri- 
fice their  right  to  protest  in  minor  matters 
are  not  likely  to  oOsr  stroof  rsstetanca  to 
major  sggrassloa. 
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A  former  President,  James  Madlsan.  ones 
said:  "It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first 
experiment  on  our  liberties." 

Today  there  is  a  tendency  In  thought  and 
action  to  veer  away  from  some  of  the  basic 
principles  of  a  democracy  on  one  pretext 
or  another.  We  would  do  well  to  reread  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  Con- 
stitution, and  for  their  support  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  we  Americans 
pause  and  consider  the  question:  Will  the 
road  along  which  we  are  traveling  today  lead 
us  to  peace  and  proeperlty  or  to  trouble  and 
ruin? 


Address     by     Senator     Steiiiih     Before 
Independent       Bankers'       Association 

Meeting 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  28  {legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  address  I  delivered  before  the 
national  convention  of  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association,  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  on 
March  21.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«b. 
as  follows: 

EXCKSFTS  FSOM  BXMASKS  OF  SENATO*  JOHl» 
STTNinS  AT  IKDB'CNDEHT  BANKE«S  ASSOCIS- 
TION  MXrriNO,  BILOXI.  MISS..  MAKCH  Si.  1S4S 

Just  after  accepting  your  Invitation  to 
speak  at  this  convention  I  talked  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Its 
staff  in  order  to  famUlarize  mysell  In  a  gen- 
eral way  with  such  proposals  affecting  the 
banks  as  are  likely  to  come  before  this  ses- 
sion aC  Congress.  SpeciflcaUy.  there  appeal 
to  be  three  proposals  of  Importance  that 
probably  will  be  presented  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees,  one  dealing  with 
t)ank  reserves,  a  second  with  regulation  of 
consumer  Installment  credit,  and  the  third 
with  »"»"*f  holding  companies. 

It  is  not  possible  st  this  time,  of  course. 
to  teil  with   any   certainty   whether   all   of 
tbcat  measures   will  be  reported   favorably 
to  the  Senate  or  in  precisely  what  form  they 
wUl   be    reported    if   they    are   approved   In 
committee.    I  wish  to  keep  an  open  mind  on 
any  legislative  proposal  and  to  withhold  final 
Judgment  imtU  I  have  had  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  hear  all  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments pro  and  con.    My  own  Judgment  will 
be  baaed  on  some  very  simple  but  funda- 
mental standards  to  which  I  am  stire  the 
members  of  this  assoeUtlon  would  subserlbs. 
Pbr  one  thing.  I  share  with  you  the  strong 
convicUcm  that  banking,  as  weU  as  Industry 
or  anv  other  field  of  endeavor,  should  be 
protected  against  the  dangers  of  monopo- 
listic  practices.     I  would  oppose,   as  I   am 
confident    you   would,    any   legislation   that 
failed  to  meet  the  test  of  fostering  or  pre- 
serving healthy  competition.    I  would  favor, 
as  you  would,  legislation  that  would  protect 
and   promote  sound  banking  enterprise  to 
the  general  paMlc  taterest.    I  think  the  tests 
of  whst  that  overworltsd  expression  means 
sre  likewise  simple  and  ftmdament^    The 
yardstick  I  would  apply  to  any  sissB  mass  of 
banking  Isgislstion  would 


ure  the  need  for  H.  the  a4squaey  of  the  pro- 
posal itself,  and  its  implications  in  our  free- 
enterprise  economy. 

I  would  welcome  expressions  from  you  at 
any  time  about  these  oiaUera,  and  I  would 
particularly  appreciate  having  your  critical 
Judgment  of  any  Jeglsl  Uve  proposal  measur- 
ed In  terms  of  public  necessity  and  Interest. 
I  am  aware,  as  you  are,  that  the  banking  fra- 
ternity has  too  often  been  blamed  for  eco- 
nomic troubles  that  were  not  of  iU  making. 
Bankers  have  been  the  victims  of  misunder- 
standing of  the  ftmction  they  perform  in  the 
community.     I  was  therefore  interested  to 
have  Chairman  McCabe  of  the  Reserve  Board 
say  to  me  ths  other  day  that  he  thought  the 
bankers  in  general  today  stood  far  better  In 
pc^xUar  opinion  than  at  any  time  in  more 
than  half  a  century.    He  was  recalling  that 
In  WlUlam  Jennings  Bryan's  time   and   re- 
currently since  then,  including  the  days  of 
deep   depression   in   the   early   thirties,   the 
nanfeer  was  frequently  singled  out  to  be  the 
■ewoat  for  most  oX  our  economic  ills.    Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  banker  is  as 
much  a  victim  of  bad  times  as  the  farmer 
or  businessman,  scanehow  tnc  banker  seems 
to  be  a  convenient  man  to  blame  because  his 
stock  In  trade  Is  money  or  credit,  and  It  Is 
hard  to  think  of  any  economic  trouble  that 
la  not  money  trouble  In  one  form  or  another. 
Speaking  as  an  industrialist,  not  as  a  bank- 
er. Chairman  McCabe  said  that  in  his  Judg- 
ment the  bankers  today  stand  better  with  the 
public  and  with  Congress  than  they  have  In 
generations.    I  should  like  to  think  that  this 
is  due  In  part  at  least  to  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  has  been  exhibited  In  your  profes- 
sion In  recent  years— leadership  that   looks 
ahead    and    looks    realistically    at    national 
problems  and  strives  to  find  the  right  answers 
based  on  pubUc  need  and  welfare.    The  Inde- 
pendent bankers  can  Justly  lay  claim.  I  think. 
to  that  kind  of  leadership.    You  in  this  or- 
ganization hsve  stood  for  something.     You 
hsve  not  been  in  the  negative  position  of 
mere  opposition.    Tou  have  tried  to  face  t:p 
to  problems  oi  common  concern  and  to  find 
reasonable  and  appropriate  remedies.    That. 
I  believe,  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  demon- 
stratlng  to  the  general  public  and  to  Congreas 
thst  t>ankers  are  more  teenly  aware  today 
than  at  any  time,  of  their  public  rerponslbU- 
Itlea.     The  preservatlor   of  private  banking 
depends  In  large  measure  upon  the  contin- 
uance of  alert,  vigorous  leadership  In  the 
broad  public  Interest. 

The  present  high  esteem  In  all  seements 
of  the  public  for  the  banking  profession  Is  an 
asset  to  be  highly  prized  and  not  lightly  re- 
garded. It  offers  an  opportunity  for  contin- 
ued, expanding,  constructive  leadership  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  profession. 

This  oinxjttqnlty  for  leadership  carries 
with  tt  grave  re?ponslbllltle«.  The  people 
must  be  given  sound  advice,  not  only  about 
their  immediate  financial  problems,  but 
about  the  affairs  erf  their  community  and 
theU-  government.  The  advice  must  he 
sound,  but  It  must  not  be  backward-looking 
In  the  complicated  economy  of  our  present 
age  there  are  various  service  and  welfare 
ftmctlons  which  can  adequately  be  supplied 
to  the  people  only  through  the  agency  of 
their  gufsmment.  Unless  there  is  inteUl- 
gent.  pujgrii—lve  leadership  to  direct  the 
demand  for  these  services  through  the  chan- 
nels of  sound,  constitutional  government 
the  people  mav  fall  victims  to  unthtnkmg. 
demagogic  excesses  that  will  take  us  com- 
pletely away  from  our  basic  traditions  of 
local  self-government  iHUlt  around  con- 
stitutional precepts.  There  has  slready  been 
far  too  great  a  tendency  In  this  direction. 

Local  bankers  who  create  a  positive  pro- 
gram of  affirmative  leadership  will  contmue 
to  earn  a  position  of  respect  In  their  com- 
munities that  will  bs  a  great  bulwark  against 
extremlan  in  any  form.  The  world  is  not 
P0t»>g  to  stand  still — your  Job  and  my  Job 


is  to  help  direct  this  movement  along  sound 
lines  tliat  will  provide  the  greatest  perma- 
nent benefit  to  all  the  pec^le. 

Undoubtedly  the  position  which  you  enjoy 
today  Is  better  than  ever  because  the  bank- 
ing business  wae  never  in  better  shape  than 
it  is  now.     I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  suc- 
cessfully challenge  the  statement  that  o\ir 
banks  are  in  a  sounder  position  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try.   The  commercial  hanks  have  about  114 
billions  of  loans  and  Investments,  and  more 
than    half   of    this   total    Is    In    Government 
sectu-lties  which  are  In  turn  the  best  invest- 
ment m  the  wcH-ld  today.     In  fact,  nearly 
two- thirds  of  the  aseeU  of  aU  commercial 
banks  are  cash  asseU  and  Government  secu- 
rities  which   are   for   all   practical   purposes 
the  equivalent  of  cash.    I  am  satisfied  from 
the  conversations  I   have   had   with  re&pon- 
Klble  (rfBclals  that  this  fortunate  situation  is 
secure  and  that  the  policy  of  maintaining 
the  market  for  Government  securities  is  not 
subject  to  change. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  banking  imslness 
is  not  v\ilnerable  today,  as  It  has  sometimes 
been  In  the  past,  to  downswings  in  the  busi- 
ness cycle.    Apart  from  the  bulwark  of  in- 
surance of  deposits,  and  the  ready  liquidity 
of  the  major  part  of  banking  asseU  today, 
there  are  almost  unlimited  resources  svall- 
able  to  the  banking  system  In  case  of  need. 
For  example,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
in   a   positisn   todsy   to   supply   the    money 
market  with  virtually  unlimited  additional 
reserves   through    purchase   of    Government 
securities.     The  only  limitation  on  this  au- 
thority would   be  gold   reserves,   and  I  am 
informed  that  the  Reserve  System  st  present 
holds  twenty-three  billions  of  gold  certificate 
reserves,  or  enough  on  the  basis  of  existing 
legal  gold  reserve  requlremenU  to  double— 
or  more  than  douole — the  System  s  ouistand- 
Ing   note   and   deposit   llabUltles.     Further- 
more, because  of  the  Uberallsed  lending  pro- 
visions of  the  Banking  Act  of  1935.  advances 
can  be  made  on  any  assets  of  member  banks 
that  are  acceptable   as  security  to  the  re- 
specUve   Federal  Reserve   banks.     This   U  a 
very  broad  and  reassuring  authority  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked.     Also,  I  am  advised, 
the  Reserve  System  would  reduce  bank  re- 
serve requirements  and  otherwise  ease  credit 
conditions,  including  installment  credit  and 
stock   market   margin   requirement*,   if   ths 
need  were  to  arise. 

All  these  aspects  of  the  banking  picture 
today  are  reasons  for  satisfaction  but  not  for 
complacency.  Banking  needs  continued,  en- 
lightened leadership,  and  the  defecu  in  the 
structure  that  need  repair  should  be  attended 
to  when  the  econcanic  weather  is  good.  Let 
me  say  here  that  I  am  as  ihoroughy  In  favor 
of  nifl«"***"*"g  our  dual  banking  system  as 
I  am  sure  you  are.  In  my  very  smaU  way.  as 
a  one-time  director  of  a  smaU  and  independ- 
ent bank.  I  have  grown  up  with  the  dual 
system  and  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  contribu- 
tion it  has  made  to  the  development  of  the 
country.  It  represents  the  lund  of  ccm- 
petiUve  enterprise  that  has  been  the  ba^ 
reason  for  the  unrivaled  progress  which  oor 
Nation  has  made  and  will  continue  to  make. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  monopolistic  practice 
and  performance.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
smaU  business  which  it  primarily  serves. 

In  connection  with  our  efforu  to  preserre 
the  dual  system,  let  me  make  clear  at  this 
point  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  effort  to  cur- 
taU  or  restrict  the  Individuaiity  or  integrity 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpcraticm. 
The  FDIC  has  served  us  weU  in  lu  present 
form,  and  it  should  not  be  merged  with  aaf 
other  agency  or  otherwise  consoiidated  undar 
the  Hoover  Commission  Reorganisation  pro- 
gram.   

I  ts^e  It  that  the  siq>port  you  bass  given 
to  legislation  designed  to  remedy  esiMtng 
defecu  in  regulation  erf  bank  holding  ocm- 
panies  ts  moUvatcd  fundamentally  bj  tha 
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dMtn  to  protect  Um  dual  crstcm  mkI  In- 
a>p«n<tent     banfctnf    entcrprlM      I    iinw 

that   &nj   KlTTO   leifUUtlon   which  has  tout 
indorwmrat  will  bo  desium^  to  preTent  the 
boldlnc    company    device    from    being    used 
to   foster    monopoly    and    to   encroach    upon 
Independent    banking.     Tou    ar«    far   better 
Informed  than  I  am  as  to  the  detalU  of  the 
bank  holding  Mil  which  was  favorably,  and 
unanlmouely.  reported  to  the  Senate  at  the 
last   scsKton   by   the  Banking  and   Currency 
Oonunittee.  aa  well   as  with  such  ImproTC- 
ments  In  that  measure  aa  have  been  worked 
out  to  oonsultatioo  with  the  banking  au- 
ttooritl—  since  then. 
I  BMraly  wished  to  assure  you  that  this 
will   have  my  most  sympathetic 
when  It  again  comes  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate.     My  prejudlee  affa^nst  monopo- 
listic   deTclopments    will    predispose    me    In 
Its  favor,  even  before  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  specllk:  provisions  of  the  Dill,  and  your 
indorsement    will    carry    great    weight    with 
me.     I  cannot,  ot  eoone.  predin  the  action 
c€  the  respective  BMlklBii  and  CTurrency  Com- 
mittees or  of  the  Saaal*  mat  ■aoae  on  this 
measure  during  .be  praHM  nailcm.  but  cer- 
tainly the  matter  will  not  be  neglected  12 
JOQ  have   sufficient   Interest   In   keeping   It 
alive.     It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  has  gone  into  try- 
ing to  Improve  the  bill  without  weakening 
it  or  Its  objectives,  and  that  drafts  of  the 
vUl  be  forwarded  probably  to  the 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees  In  a  short  time. 
We  In  the  South,  and  those  of  you  from 
the  West,  have  oooM  to  take  a  virtually  In- 
herent position  against  manopoly.    We  have 
saan  the  concentration  of  economic  power 
raatrlct  the  growth  of  our  own  local  enter- 
prte9s — laavtng    us    with    virtually    colonial 
status  In  many  fields  of  econ(»nic  endeavor. 
Tba   tide    has    been    turned    In    our    long 
■trogSle    to    achieve    greater    economic    and 
flBa&clal    Independence,    but    it    must    be   a 
never-ending  fight  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
make  progress  and  achieve  eventtial  success. 
Count  on  ma  as  your  ally  In  the  war  against 


■tadnatlon  of  the  monopolistic  barriers 
to  free  enterprise  will  do  much  to  increase 
the  productive  pwwer  of  our  Nation,  but 
there  Is  ux.  even  broader  field  for  achieve- 
ment tn  which  bankers  can  play  an  expand- 
ing role  St  all  levels,  but  most  importantly. 
on  the  commiuilty  level. 

I  refer  to  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources.  To  my  mind 
the  youth  of  oi.'r  land  are  our  greatest  nat- 
ural resource.  We  can  beet  proCact  and  de- 
velop this  reaourca  by  provtdlnf  our  youth 
with  the  beat  poaslble  educational  system 
and  by  maintaining  stable  economic  condi- 
tions that  mxkt  for  the  best  home  and  re- 
Uglotis  training. 

All  of  otir  material  wealth  has  Its  origin 
tn  our  soil,  and  if  the  rlcbes  a€  the  earth  are 

it  Buttars 
tha  umwMi  ■■p— ranee  of 


tfoarn  to  the  individual 

vttt  be  greatly  tim- 

If  tiMf  do  set  en)oy  the  sup- 

fm%  of 

■*  .  ^_ 

cupy  a  posWoM  of  pfaaUva  and  taftuaoee 
today  that  Is  wlth<^>ut  parkltel  in  our  history, 
which  tbu  opportunity  for 
IS  one  that  U  already  being 
widely  a  iplid.  ud  I  MB  eoaddnit  that  It 
wui  resiiit  to  wfmn  iirMUr  aektawMau  to 
the  credit  of  our  Stmmteam  ifMam  a€  private 
iiutiatlva  and  enter 
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HON.  JfMES  W.  TRIMBLE 


rrid^l 


or   AMXJiSSAS 

IN  THE  HOUfSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^tf.  March  25.  1949 

Mr.  TRTMIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
WashlnRton  County  Soil  Conservation 
District  made  [great  progress  in  1948.  Un- 
der leave  to  fextend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRo.  I  insert  their  report: 
AjfircAi  Rcpost'  or  thx  Washlnctow  Countt 

Son.  CoNSEXTATiON  DiSTaicT,  FATTrravnxa, 

Abx. 

aupmTiaoKS'  amkuax.  kxpost,  i»4S 

An  election  of  supervisors  tar  the  Wash- 
ington County  Soil  Conservation  District  was 
held  in  May  IS  «8  with  the  two  appointed  su- 
pervisors in  charge.  Mr.  J  H.  Pyeatt  and  Mr. 
C.  E,  Shafer,  b  3th  of  whom  have  soll-conser- 
vatlon-dlstiict  agreements,  were  elected  as 
new  supervisors  and  Walter  D.  Ramey  was 
reelected.  Messrs.  Pyeatt  and  Shafer  took 
their  oaths  of  office  and  attended  their  first 
supervisors  m(eting  In  June. 

The  board  ct  supervisors  held  11  monthly 
meetings  with  a  quorum  to  ijerform  any  busi- 
ncaa  at  sll  me  >tlngs  but  2  which  were  Janu- 
ary and  Pebn  ary.  Mr.  C.  D.  Oriacom  held 
the  record  foi  the  year  in  attending  all  of 
the  11  meetini;s  and  the  secretary.  Mr.  M.  O. 
Lewis,  was  ne  kx  having  attended  10  of  the 
II  meetings.  There  were  5  of  the  11  monthly 
meetings  whei  e  all  supervisors  were  present. 

The  annual  tour  of  farms  under  district 
agreement  waa  attended  by  four  of  the  five  su- 
pervisors on  tiro  successive  days.  Details  of 
the  tour  win  be  carried  under  a  separate 
heading. 

The  supervl  lors  planned  the  annual  group 
conservation  i  eaders  training  day  for  March 
11  but  the  weather  man  gave  us  11  inches  of 
snow  the  day  i  ind  night  before  and  the  meet- 
ing was  canc<  led.  being  so  late  in  the  year 
that  no  fuxttaer  date  was  set.  (See  exhibit 
A.> 

In  keeping  with  conservation  week.  May 
a-8.  1948.  thd  supervisors  wrote  letters  to 
some  20  to  25  ministers  in  the  district  urging 
them  to  coop*  rate  by  delivering  conservation 
sermons  on  saH  and  soul.  Sunday.  May  2. 
Encloaed  with  each  letter  were  the  following 
pieces  of  material  for  use  in  preparing  the 
sermons:  "No  Man  Layeth  It  to  Heart."  "The 
Lords  Land."  and  "The  Earth  Is  the  Lord's." 
Some  very  fai  arable  resulU  were  reported. 

The  annua  i  soil  conservation  field  day 
which  had  bee  a  held  for  five  consecutive  years 
at  Lake  Wadd  Bfton  as  a  joint  occasion  with 
the  supervtoa  «  at  the  Benton  County  SoU 
Conservation  DIatrict  was  postponed  on  ac- 
eotwt  of  the  i  hortness  of  8C8  technical  p«r- 
soonal  aaalatl:  kg  the  district. 

All  five  (rf  t  M  dMrtct  supMnrlaors  atlMidad 
the  star.e  tm  tttaMtom  of  district  suparvtMN 
■■ttlni  at  Li  tie  Hock  on  December  S.  This 
maattnc  «m  <  >(  value  and  interest  and  Kent 
Laairltt.  ptMll  MM  fli  tlM  Matlooal  Aaaoctation 
of  Diatrlet  9u  tm^iaan,  nade  a  vary  fine  talk 
to  tha  group  7t  aaparvlaors.  The  forum  at- 
tended in  tki  aftoraooo  waa  tnstntcttve  and 
intaraatloff. 

Th»  super%isors  at  the*r 
discussed   th«   possibility   of 
feature  consa  rvatkm  sound  films. 
Tha  eountf  school   supervisor.  Mr.  J.  R. 
enthusiast  on  conaarvatlon. 
He   was   contacted    and   is   to   place    In   the 
»ch9<^i«  cooairvaUoa  matarlai  consisting  of 


the  following:  100  copies.  Bibliography- 
Available  Literature  on  Conservation  for 
Schools;  75  copies.  An  OuUlne  for  Teaching 
Conservation  in  Rural  Elementary  Schools: 
25  copies.  An  Outline  for  Teaching  Conserva- 
tion in  Jtmior  High  Schools;  20  copies  each. 
Conservation  Education  Reports  Nos.  1.  2. 
and  3;  80  copies,  the  Use  of  Our  SoU;  80 
copies.  SoU  Conservation — Commercial  De- 
partment; 80  copies.  Our  American  Land — 
the  Story  of  Its  Abuse  and  Its  Conservation. 
The  above  material  is  to  be  given  to  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  of  the  county  and 
much  good  wUl  come  from  such  teaching  to 
the  youths  of  the  district. 

SCS  technical  service 
The  personnel  service  has  been  reduced 
to  our  district  due  to  the  lack  of  funds  for 
personnel  and  also  due  to  more  soil -conser- 
vation districts  having  been  organized  and 
requesting  technical  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  the  State.  In  1948 
there  were  831  days  of  personnel  service  ren- 
dered the  district  which  was  25  percent  less 
time  than  was  given  in  1047  and  orUy  51  per- 
cent of  the  technical  time  which  was  ren- 
dered the  district  in  1946. 

Seed  harvest 
Farmers  within  the  district  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  great  need  for  vegetative 
cover  to  prevent  erosion.  This  Increases  the 
demand  for  grass  and  legume  seed.  With 
the  shortage  of  seed  on  the  market,  the 
supervisors  have  encouraged  the  harvesting 
of  seed  on  farms  of  the  district  to  help  meet 
these  demands.  During  the  year  1948  the 
following  seeds  were  harvested  in  the  Wash- 
ington County  Soil  Conservation  District: 


Korpsn  lespedesa.. 
Prices  lespedesa... 

Re<1  cloviT 

Hop  clover 

Vetefa. 

Balboa  rye 

WintM-satS 

SprineoalB 

e^oybeans,  Larrdo 


Uait 


Lb 

Lb.... 
Lb.... 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb... 

Bn 

Bo.... 
Bu... 


Coop- 
era  ton 


Non- 
coop- 
erators 


300.000 

a,  000 

7,800 

1.000 

13^000 

2S,ono 

12.  ono 
10.  ikKi 


800.000 

18.000 

8,000 

300 

10. 000 

12,000 

so.  1*10 

is.  im 

400 


Total 


1,000,000 
30.000 

l2.sno 
2S,noii 

.17.  OOO 

4%aoo 
i^eao 

1.000 


The  seed  harvested  is  becoming  a  benefit 
to  the  conservation  program  and  Is  very 
profitable  to  the  farmers  who  are  raising  the 
seed. 

Conserve  the  soil — if  pays 

We  supervisors  spent  2  da3rs  last  fall  view- 
ing the  results  of  soU -conservation  practices 
which  were  to  be  applied  in  the  county  and 
find  the  farms  where  soil-conserving  prac- 
tices have  been  carried  out  are  in  much  better 
condition,  growing  crops  of  better  quality, 
and  greater  quantity,  than  those  farms  where 
no  conserving  practices  have  been  applied. 

We  find  where  terraces  have  bean  built 
from  top  of  hills  down,  springs  are  still  flow- 
ing flush,  betiaatb  sama.  Tbosa  where  there 
are  no  tcrracas  above  ara  dry  or  dwindled  to 
a  trickle. 

In  locallltlaa  where  a  number  of  ponda 
have  bean  built,  above  fast  falling  streams, 
wa  find  tbojr  do  not  ovarflow  with  every  smaU 
downpour,  aa  prartoualy,  carrying  away  otir 
precloua  soU.  Only  tbosa  who  ara  over  tha 
•oil  as  we  farmers  art  can  reallza  bow  fast 
our  soils  are  wasting  away. 

Wa  iad  wbara  lafinnea  and  graaMs  bavo 
bMB  aombtnad  aad  left  for  early  winter 
graaing.  It  eliminates  the  espanaaa  of  har- 
raatlng  bays  and  spreudtng  barnyard  far- 
tlllMr.  while  the  vegetative  cover  is  holding 
tba  soil  and  adding  hiunus. 

Wa  ara  persuaded  this  program  could  be 
more  fully  carried  out  by  more  education 
throvigh  the  schools,  and  from  tba  theaters. 


by  plcttire  shows,  and  If  more  suitable  ma- 
chinery war*  oaaUabte  for  euch  work  aa  ao^ 
ding  our  paatara  land  with  Bcrorada  gnaa 
U  the  Individual  farmers  like  Bermuda  graaa. 
We  consider  our  soil  the  most  important 
thing  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  It  is  both 
our  wealth  and  our  food.     Let's  conserve  It. 

CEcn.  E.  Shafkk. 
Member,   Board  of  Supervisora, 
Washington  County  Soil  Con- 
servation  District. 

Board  of  superviscrs:  Walter  D.  Baaaey, 
chairman.  Wlnslow,  Ark.;  M.  G.  Lewis,  secre- 
tary, Farmingt(xi.  Ark.;  C.  D.  GrLscom.  Lin- 
eoln.  Ark  ;  J.  H.  Pyeatt.  CaivehUl.  Ark.;  C.  E. 
fer.  Farmington.  Ark. 


BENarna  <»  Outstaicdinc  CocpaaaToiia  WrrH 
TH«  Washikcton   Son.  COWaOlVATION   Dis- 

TIICT 

o^^-nAap  sBAaa  vsastxs  corm 
Four  years  ago  8  acres  of  orchard  grass 
and  lespedezai  on  the  J-  B.  Kennan  farm  be- 
gan to  be  watched  and  studied  by  Raymond, 
as  he  Ls  known  to  bis  many  frienda,  and  Jim 
Clark,  the  operating  partner  of  the  farm, 
spoken  of  In  Tattle  community  by  his 
frienda  aa  Jim. 

Raymond  took  the  8  acres  of  orchard  grass 
and  Jim  took  8  acres  of  corn  as  the  Ijest  crop. 
The  orchard  grass  furnished  30  days  graz- 
ing for  21  head  of  cows  plus  21  calves  during 
the  fall  and  spring,  thrashed  80  bushels  of 
orctHord  graas  seed  valued  at  tlM.  followed 
by  10  tons  of  good  hay  valued  at  »200.  The 
total  value  of  the  orchard  grass  mixtxire  waa 
♦396  for  the  8  acres,  or  9S1  per  acre. 

The  com  made  35  bushels  per  acre  with 
corn  $1  per  bushel  at  that  time,  making  $280 
worth  of  com,  as  compared  with  t396  value 
for  ordiard  graaa,  in  addition  to  30  days 
of  graslng  for  21  cows  and  21  calves.  Jim 
thought  about  this  difference  of  llie  plus 
30  days  g«od  gracing  in  favor  of  the  orchard 
grass.  Then  he  remarked,  "We  would  do 
well  to  have  all  of  this  farm  in  an  orchard 
graas  mixture."  These  partners  agreed  and 
started  acconUng  to  their  conservation  plan 
with  the  Waakiagton  County  SoU  Conserva- 
tion District.  Tha  next  field  of  14  acres 
started  under  their  conservation  plan  for- 
merly grew  only  IC  biiahcls  of  barley  per 
acre.  It  was  phoaphated,  seeded  to  lespedeza 
leaving  the  growth  on  th3  land  for  2  years 
with  only  light  grazing.  It  was  then  Itmed, 
phosphated.  worked  with  a  spring- tooth  field 
tlUer,  leaving  all  the  lespedeza  residue  on 
or  near  the  surface,  and  seeded  to  Fayette 
barley  (2  bushels  per  acre)  and  orchard  grass 
<2  bushels  per  sere)  in  early  October  1»44. 
The  method  of  preparation  left  an  abundance 
of  leepedeaa  seed  on  the  land. 

The  following  suxnmcr  Jim  harveatad  2S 
bushels  of  barley  per  acre,  followed  by  a 
kay  crop  of  59  balet  per  acre  that  averaged 
10  pounds.  The  hay  waa  aold  at  60  cents  per 
feOla  and  barley  at  M  pw  bushel,  making  the 
aMh  vatua  ot  tTJM  par  acre  return  from 
Um  oMOdew  lor  tba  flnt  yaar.  Now 
four  gMd  eropa  of  orchard  gnM 
tMi  ■■■dmr  to  atUI  in  aieeUan« 
th»  orijilMll  ••acre  orcbard  graaa 
fen  sow  glfm  10  cropa  and  still 

Ttoday  this  farm  has  90  acraa  ei 
tn  nrftiard  frsas  miied  with  rad  dofar  and 
leepedrwa  for  meadow  and  temporary  grK.* 
tig  in  the  fall  and  aarty  aprtog.    tWy  alao 


strictly  as  paatura 
totAl  uf  134  acraa 
graas  mixture. 

These  fields  ara  slightly  guUlad  and  taking 
a  baaey  loss  of  soU  through  sheet  tzoaion 
while  being  farmed  to  grain.  Tha  guHlaa 
and  natural  drains  ware  rtiaped  to  permit 
avy  mowing,  heavily  fertllired  an1  double 
seeded  with  tbta  orcbard  graa  «  -.  iia.    To- 


day what  water  leavea  the  fields  of  orchard 
graaa  la  clear  eiwugh  to  drink. 

Every  other  year  each  meadow  receives 
400  to  500  pounds  of  4-12-4  complete  fer- 
tilizer, lime  Is  added  aa  needed,  usually 
once  every  4  or  6  years. 

The  farm  was  supporting  only  12  cows  and 
a  bull  before  this  program  started.  It  now 
earrlea  30  Hereford  cows  and  their  calves 
with  so  much  forage  left  that  it  becomes 
neeaaaary  to  bring  in  more  cattle  every  fall 
for  a  temporary  period  to  utilise  the  extra 
tange.  The  brnis  are  filled  with  hay  and 
17  stacks  scattered  over  the  meadows.  Ev- 
erything about  the  farm  reflects  the  fact 
that  Jim  and  Raymond  were  right  in  their 
determination  to  get  all  the  land  possible 
into  an  orchard  grass  mixture. 

aSCHACO   CXASS   MIXTUXE OiPOaTAJTr  ON   CXCIL 

SHATER    TAMM 

In  the  fall  of  1947.  28  acres  of  land  much 
too  wet  lor  alfalfa  was  seeded  to  orchard 
grass,  red  clover,  and  lespedeza  on  the  CecU 
Shafer  farm.  Cecil,  as  he  is  fcnovm  to  his 
friends,  cut  50  bales  per  acre  of  good  hay 
the  foUowing  summer,  followed  by  75  days  of 
good  faU  gracing  for  27  cows  and  28  yearling 
calves. 

This  field  had  many  large  spots  where 
even  wet  land  vegetatlcwi  drowned  out  year 
after  year.  It  was  drained  as  the  first  Job 
after  ..'ecelvlng  a  conservation  plan  on  this 
farm  with  the  Washington  County  Soil  Con- 
servation District.  The  next  steps  were:  (1) 
Leaving  some  good  vegetative  growth  of  les- 
pedesa on  the  land  for  2  years.  (2)  phos- 
phattng,  (3)  liming.  Now  Cecil  looks  for- 
ward to  5  years  of  good  meadow  crops,  may- 
be more,  from  this  one  seeding.  He  plans 
to  add  about  400  to  500  pounds  of  5-10-5. 
or  other  complete  fertilizer,  about  every  other 
year  to  maintain  the  meadow  in  good  shape 
and  possibly  lime  about  once  every  4  or  5 
years.  A  complete  analyala  of  the  soils  is 
being  made  by  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technicians  for  this  field  In  order  to  know 
exactly  what  minerals  must  be  added  to  hold 
orchard  graas  and  red  clover  as  long  as 
posatble. 

In  the  Bummer  of  1948  many  people  de- 
cided Cecil  was  going  to  wear  out  his  29-acre 
field  north  of  United  States  Highway  62.  He 
broke  It  following  spring  oats  and  started 
disking.  The  weather  kept  raining  and  disk- 
ing continued  but  when  dry  early  fall  set  in 
there  was  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  when 
moat  fields  were  too  dry  to  break.  Then 
when  our  first  rain  came  in  September.  Cecil 
got  this  field  seeded.  During  last  December 
It  was  one  of  the  few  fields  in  the  county  with 
a  good  start  of  orchard  graas  and  alfalfa. 
Tha  out-<rf-pocket  expense  en  this  crop  now 
runs  $34.11  per  acre,  without  considering  gas 
and  oU  and  vme  ot  machinery.  It  Includes 
tractor  operator's  time.  lime.  600  pounds  of 
0-14-7  fertUiaer  per  acre.  seed,  and  inocula- 
tion. Many  people  are  watching  this  field 
wKb  great  Interest  and  tba  prospectn  look 
gcx>d  today. 

Tbla  last  field  glvaa  Caell  Shafer  a  total  of 
4f  aoMO  of  orcbard  graas  mlxtture  on  tbc  farm. 
«.  a.  uanauM,  a  uusn  tn  oonssavAnow 
■  ago  O.  A,  I..anghain.  known 
aa  Garland,  moved  to  the  praa- 
an$  famof  IM  acres  with  Mrs.  Langham  and 
tn»  MMM  aMMren.  People  told  bim  he 
wmM  llBffVa  to  death'  -that  no  one  bad 
nwtfa  a  4mmut  living  on  tbia  place  sinca  tiMy 

■a  and  bia  wife  were  datrrmlnad  to  mafet 
a  go  of  tbo  place.  Thry  started  by  plowing 
ttadw  a>a^  aMar  wap.  terracing  and  depend- 
ing mt  bMoaaa  ifiarly  from  timber.  The 
fiaidB  bad  deep  gullies  and  a  heavy  lose  ot 
topaoll  before  he  started 

In  the  faU  of  1»4S  the  Washington  County 
Soil  Oonaarvation  District  program  reached 
aunlty  at   the  requaat  ot  tba 


people  of  the  commtmtty.  They  selected 
Garland  as  their  community  leader  stating 
that  his  leadership  had  already  been  proven 
by  what  he  had  accomplished  with  hta  ^nea. 
He  had  carefully  supplied  known  mllMial 
deficiencies  of  phosphate,  lime,  {Mtash.  and 
boron.  Everything  posrtble  has  been  turned 
into  the  soil  as  green  manure  crt^  such  aa 
hairy  vetch,  cowpeas.  lespedeza,  and  other 
legumes.  Mantce  from  21.000  broUers  pe' 
year.  12  cows  and  2  marcs  has  helped  won- 
derfully, too.  Now  he  and  his  son,  Warren, 
have  a  brcUer  capacity  cf  13.000  with  three 
broods  a  year  planned.  Garland  sa3rs  he  can 
now  get  a  good  application  of  manure  on  all 
his  upland  fields  and  pastures  each  year. 

Every  crop  goes  In  strictly  on  the  contour. 
Five  acres  of  strawberries  lock  very  prom- 
ising for  1949.  Four  irrigations  held  them 
through  last  spring's  dry  weather  and  gave 
quality  on  the  I'/i  acres  of  old  berrlea 
picked  last  year.  When  average  berries  were 
bringing  $6  per  crate,  his  Irrigated  berrlea 
brought  $9  per  crate.  The  old  berries  yielded 
157  crates  on  I'a  acres  with  a  net  Incoma 
of  $6  per  crate  after  deducting  all  costs  in- 
cluding fertUizer.  The  extra  quality  wltb 
irrigation  means  a  lot  to  us,"  says  Garland. 

Mr.  Langham  has  9  acres  of  Wonder  oata 
from  which  he  threshed  94  bushels  per  acre 
last  year;  upland  corn  on  2'i  acres  of  his 
poorest  land  made  60  bushels  per  acre;  t 
acres  of  wheat  made  20  bushels  per  acre;  5 
acres  ot  tomatoes  grossed  $350  after  over  80 
tons  rotted  tn  the  field  due  to  the  wet  simi- 
mer;  5  acres  of  alfalfa  Is  yielding  3  tons  of 
hay  per  acre;  and  last  but  not  least.  Garland 
now  has  10  acres  of  Bermuda  base  pasture 
with  3  additional  acres  plarmed  for  spring 
sodding.  He  sodded  1  acre  last  fall  and  makes 
It  a  practice  to  get  a  few  more  acres  In  this 
manner  every  year. 

All  the  upland  is  planned  for  Irrigation  If 
and  when  it  needs  it.  Weather  report  statis- 
tics reveal  a  need  for  at  least  fo\ir  irrigationa 
per  year  as  normal  for  the  average  crop. 

The  two  Mrs.  Langhams  are  jvwt  aa  inter- 
ested In  all  that  goes  on  over  the  farm  aa 
the  men.  It  has  been  teamwork  and  a  will 
to  do  that  brought  about  the  wonderful  con- 
servation program  on  the  Garland  langham 
farm  and  causes  people  to  say.  "That  is  one 
of  the  moot  profitable  farms  In  Washington 
County." 

Mr.  Langham's  farm  consists  of  180  acres 
with  60  acres  In  cultivated  land.  18  acres  In 
meadow,  43  acres  in  pasture  land,  541  acrea 
In  forest  and  3  acres  in  farmstead. 

Tooa   Mabb    bt    WASBiTrcTOii    Covwtt    Boa. 

CoMBaavATioM    DisTBKT   OuPiaviBuas,    81^ 

TKUBnt  2  AND  3,  1948 

On  September  2  and  3  a  tour  of  Inspection 
of  farms  under  sgreement  vrlth  the  Washing- 
ton County  Soil  Conservation   District   was 


On  September  3  Thomaa  F.  Lee.  work  unit 
conservationist,  and  J.  B.  Crltz.  district  con* 
servationUt.  with  Walter  D  Ramey.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  supervisors,  left  the  Soil  Con- 
aervatlon  Service  nfllce  ahmrt  8  45  s  m  and 
su/pped  at  Farmington  where  the  other  su- 
pervisors, namely.  M.  O.  Lewis,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  board,  Claud  D  Oriacom,  and 
Cecil  B.  nbafer,  wars  ptefcad  up.  Mr  J.  IL 
Pyeatt  waa  unsble  to  attend. 
From  Parmlnctrm  we  proeeedad  on  to  tba 
farm,  that  of  M  B  Hhinn,  This  farm, 
ting  of  203  acre*,  was  fin'merly  undar 
aant  with  and  owned  by  W,  B  Fettl- 
On  this  farm  we  saw  a  combination  of 

graaa  and  alfalfa  which  was  3  yeara 

old  on  terraced  lend.  This  field  was  In  good 
shape  to  prevent  erosion  to  the  minimum. 
We  supervisors  were  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  a  little  heavier  stand  of  orchsrd  graas 
than  might  be  pnurUcal  and  beneficial.  He 
had  planted  1  bushel  of  orchard  grass  with 
20  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  per  acre.    His  red 
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clover  waa  doto«  well  with  alnuMX  gold  doi- 
lATs  nwulnf  on  u  M  h«  had  11  rcctstcr«d 
■HHpibln  aows  aatf  lia  plfs.  HU  Benxiuda 
pattimm  was  oBtatuidlac  aad  bts  hem  of 
wfalf  f  >e»  cmttU  to  »  spleudld  exampU  of 
what  tfela  ataU  can  do  in  the  {Btjductlcai  of 
with  satisfactory  vcgetstive  cover  snd 
tartUUatlon.     Mr.  Shinn  to  doing  » 

|ob  at  cooaerrstloo. 
wa  TiMlad  tha  farm  *4  Lawto  J.  John- 
at  M  acras.  Mr.  Johnaoa  has 
!  at  oaehajd  graaa  and 
la  fiayailin  to  aKtaatf  hto  acraage 
of  thto  crop.  Bs  has  a  nice  plan  and  to  pro- 
eautlousl;  with  bis  application.  He 
paature  deyelopment  and  other  meadow 
It  that  haa  yet  to  be  coopietcd. 
atop  waa  at  Bob  Tvickarii  fvm. 
has  alfalfa  which  has  been  cut 
and  was  raady  for  the  fourth  cut- 
ting. He  has  a  nica  pond  constructed  ac- 
eontlng  to  district  specifications  and  to  pre- 
paring and  drreloplng  fxirther  pasture  work 
vtth  Daimoda  as  hto  base  grass. 

of  these  alfalfa  fields  it  was  evl- 
there  waa  naad  for  additional 
from  an  aaamlnatlon  of  the  al- 
falfa there  was  some  evidence  of  a  lack  of  the 
traea  stooiant.  boron,  which  makes  the  plant 
liaalthltr.  In  moat  of  these  cases  the  farm- 
to  apply  10  to  20  pounds  of 
borax  per  acra  during  the  early 
falL 

The  Brooks  Lewto  farm  was  Ttalted  next. 
Rto  outstanding  aericea  and  annual  leape- 
dsaas  were  of  liitcraat  and  hto  Bermuda  pas- 
tvra  was  making  flna  promaa.  For  further 
<toiralopment  it  would  ba  baaaAetel  to  fertu- 
taa  and  culUvste  the  thin  ttpatm  whare  there 
to  vary  llttla  Bermuda  grass.  Thto  may  be 
Ama  next  spring  as  It  would  not  ba  advisable 
to  do  It  thto  winter. 

;  our  lunches  with  us  and  thara  balng 
on  Mr.  Lewto'  farm  near  hU 
I.  wa  all  ata  our  lunchaa  and.  since  there 
waa  BO  matar  on  tha  spring,  we  drank  all  the 
eold  water  we  de-ntred. 

After  lunch  the  first  stop  was  at  W.  M. 
Hutchison's  farm  and  hto  black  locusts  are 
t  years  old  and  will  soon  be 
for  cutting  posts.  Three  acres 
at  eom  plaatad  on  tha  eontour  and  soddM  to 
rasa  was  of  intaraat.  Hto  tarraeaa 
shape  and  hU  alfalfa  will  raealve 
m  •aaaplata  fartiliaer  in  the  near  future  con- 
rof  9-9-18.  The  only  thing  Mr  Hutch- 
Is  onm plating  his  program  to  soma 
He  to  doing  a  vary 
Ba  to  a  vataran  of  the  rirst 
I  War  and  to  batef  aaatotad  by  the  Parm- 
MB  Wamm  AdmlnlstratkM  in  fLiandng  his 
faim  aad  if  ba  has  not  paid  it  out  already. 
ha  doaa  not  lack  but  little. 

Haa  Bast  stop  of  the  aftaraoen  was  at  the 
H.  1.  larkaop  farm.  Mr.  JacfcaoB  was  for- 
IBHiy  a  Uttle  Rock  buataaaaman.  He  now 
owns  a  00-acre  farm  and  has  a  splendid  pond 
which  has  bean  stocked  with  fish  snd  to  be- 
ing fertlllasd.  Em  atoo  haa  some  fine  acMi^ 
of  aUaUa  and  orchard  graas.  One  of  hto  caato 
cropa  la  torkeys.  He  ratoas  two  varletiea — a 
IhC*  ^adf  type  and  a  saaaU  body  type — and 
haa  baeome  nationally  known  for  hto  amoked 
turkeys  which  are  stuppad  practically  aU  over 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  C.  K.  fihafar'B  farm  wsa  the  last  one 
visited  on  tba  ftiat  day  of  the  tour.  Mr. 
very  nnwrlnliH  miadaw 
<avalopment  along  with  a  Mne 
of  Black  Angus  cattle.  Hto  volunteer 
I  of  rad  clover  was  very  interesting  and  hto 
alfalfa  waa  alao  good.  Hto  meadow  on  tha 
eiaak  bottom  land  oonstou  of  rad  clover, 
lapadaaa.  and  orchard  glass.  This  was  a 
feaavy  vafatatlva  cover.  He  was  debating 
to  paature  this  meadow  and 
»  alia  It  for  hay.  Wa  ara  ex- 
•e»  of  ronaarvatlon 
work  txouk  Mr.  Shafar.  who  to  a  new  dtotrtct 
aupervtoor.  Ha  haa  some  vary  fine  land  aad 
a  good  bard  of  beef  cattle.  Upon  reaehto^ 
house.  Mrs.  Sbafer  sarvad  fruit  drinks 
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eif  J03red  by  all  as  we  were  pretty 
out  fcM-  the  day  had  been  hot 
dosty. 

at  about  4  p.  m.  until  the 
The  above  tour  was  over  the 
of  the  district. 
September  3.  the  same  group 
of  the  eastern  section  of  tlie 
eft  the  office  at  about  9:15  a.  m. 
1  he  farm  of  Mr.  Walter  B.  Petti- 
River.     Much  of  his  land  to 
md  one  of  his  big  problems  Is 
had  a  fine  crop  of  alfalfa  and 
a#dittonal  land  for  alfalfa  where 
hto  head.     His  young  grand- 
,  was  handling  the  tractcH'  in 
They  also  had  a  mowing  ma- 
tractor  where  they  had  cut 
way.    You   could   see   the 
after     the     mowing.     It     U 
doing  a  good  job.     Mr.  Petti- 
of  oats  followed  by  alslke 
a  sight  to  behold.     Hia  hybrid 
near  73  bushels  per  acre,  and 
aerd  is  a  picture  to  see.     "It  is 
no  conservation  practice  will 
dividends  as  drainage  on  wet 
F%ttlgTew  said.     We  did  not  go 
e  303  acres  In  Mr.  Pettlgrew's 
Pi  ttlgrew.  who  to  a  conservation 
community,  joined  the  super- 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 
cf>operator  we  visited  was  Ray- 
ho     to     the     Washington 
supervisor.     He  went  into  the 
jrogram  on  his  363-acre  fi 

and  Is  doing  one  of  the 

Jobs  in  the  county  and  making 

Hto    orchard    grass   and    red 

^ith  lespedeza  is  doing  a  splen- 

:uts  hay.  saves  seed,  and  pas- 

llelds.     Hto  herd   of   white-face 

in  the  production  of 

approximately  30  calves  last 

ught  more  than  28  cents  per 

at  the  farm.     Mr.  Kennan  Is 

Ic  over  hto  program  and  has  a 

M  because  he  has  done  a  swell 

over  the  fsrm  field  by  field 

he  had  done  the  last  4  years. 

out  of  tha  year  he  has  some- 

calvea.  hay.  or  seed.    It  is 

Mr.  Kennan  converted  hto 

ner  In  the  job  to  conserva- 

he  tenant  moved  on  the  farm 

Ideas  of  raising  com  up  and 

etc.     Mr.  Kennan  was  shrewd 

him  farm  his  part  of  the  acre- 

to  hto  Ideas  but  Instoted  "farm 

according   to   the    conservation 

the  end  of  the  year  he  said 

produced  so  much  more 

to  follow  the  conservation 
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for  lunch  at  the  community 

the  drinks  there  and  had  our 

ihade  of  the  trees. 

proceeded  to  the  O.  A.  Langham 

saw  irrigated  strawberries  on 

hat  were  outstanding,  and  he 

strawberries  netted  him  1890 

year.      His  hybrid  corn  on  the 

outstanding   "^nd   will   possibly 

bushels  per  acre  on  upland. 

good.  It  needs  some  brush 

ill  really  carry  some  cattle  dur- 

as  favorable  years.     His  pond 

with  ftoh  and  Is  being  fer- 

alao  trrtgates  from  hto  pond. 

100  feet  down  to  White  River. 

a  pipe  from  the  river  in  order 

1  acreage.     AU  in  all.  Mr. 

an  outstanding  job. 

others  not  included  in  the 

of  theaa  was  L.  B.  Langley, 

flnlahed  eonatnicting  a  pond. 

to  see  some  newly  constructed 

T^to  pond  will  be  10  Vj  feet  deep 

to  going  over  tha  spillway. 

Jersey  herd  and  to  pgogi easing 

but  not  aa  teat  aa  to  de- 


re  1 
stoc  ted 


ri  n 
adiltlonal 


The  last  stop  we  made  wa .  at  Ira  Ollphanfs 
farm,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  advance 
hto  program  as  he  had  planned,  and  since  it 
was  late  and  the  supervisors  had  to  complete 
their  business  session,  we  only  hesitated  on 
the  highway  for  (»  brief  review  of  this  farm 
and  drove  on  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice office  in  Payetteville  for  the  regular  meet- 
ing. 

RESOLtmOW 

Motion  was  made  by  C.  D.  Grlscom  and  sec- 
onded by  J.  H.  Pyeatt  that  the  foregoing  ma- 
tertol  a.««  herewith  presented  be  adopted  as 
the  annual  report  of  the  Washington  County 
Soil  Conservation  Dtotrlct  for  the  year  1948 
and  that  copies  of  the  report  be  forwarded 
tu  all  agencies  and  individuals  that  are 
deemed  wise  and  necessary  to  the  full  ac- 
knowledgment and  cooperation  by  district 
supervisors  of  those  individuals  and  organi- 
zations that  are  asstotlng  the  dtotrlct  super- 
visors. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  O.  Lewis.  Secretarg. 
Approved : 

Waltxi   D.   Ramxt. 

M.  O.  Lxwis. 

C.  D.  GaiscoM. 

J.  H.  Pteatt. 

C.  E.  Shafeb. 


Resuhs  of  McGref  or  Poll  on  NatioBal 
Issues 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28, 1949 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi^lon  to  extend  my  remarlc.s.  I  am 
pleased  to  malce  known  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire,  which  In  January  1949,  I 
attempted  to  place  In  the  hands  of  as 
many  citizens  of  my  district  as  possible. 
I  regret  It  was  humanly  Impossible  to 
send  a  questionnaire  to  each  citizen,  but 
I  believe  the  replies  received  represent 
the  opinions  of  ^he  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  District. 

My  district  might  well  be  con.sidered 
the  main  street  of  our  Nation.  We  have 
approximately  50  percent  urban  and  50 
percent  rural  population;  all  labor  and 
farm  organizations  represented,  as  well 
as  large  industries  and  small  business, 
two  colleges  and  two  universities. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each 
committeeman  and  committeewoman — 
both  Democrat  and  Republican — la- 
borers, farmers,  attorneys,  barbers, 
housewives,  public  officeholders,  sales- 
men, and  educators;  those  engaged  in 
business  and  industry,  newspaper  and 
radio  work,  and  professional  peiMns,  In- 
cluding doctors  and  dentists.  ^Plotal  of 
3.000  questionnaires  was  sent  and  the 
number  of  individual  returns  received — 
approximately  2.000— proves  to  me  that 
the  people  are  anxious  to  expre.ss  their 
views  on  issues  which  are  before  the 
Congress  for  consideration- 
It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  that  the 
legislative  issues  set  forth  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire were  the  basis  for  study,  dis- 
cussion, and  vote  in  numerous  civic  or- 
ganizations, women's  club^,  government 
classes  of  high  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
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versltles,  local  study  clubs  and  veterans' 
organizations  in  the  Seventeenth  Ohio 
Dlrtrlct.  The  total  returns  from  this 
gnop  voting  indicate  that  approximately 
690  persons  participated  in  discussions 
and  submitted  their  votes  on  the  issues 
included  in  the  questionnaire. 

The  questionnaire  and  results  are  aa 
follows: 

Qc«sTioNKAiH«  From  How.  J.  Habht  Mc- 
Gaasos,  Mf»^«»  or  Concbess.  Skvem- 
TKBI4TH  Ohio  Dist«ict 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  tha 
Marshall  plan  as  reeonunended  by  President 
Truman?  (Giving  or  loaning  •6.000.000.000 
to  foreign  countries  for  the  next  12  months, 
including  the  giving  or  loaning  of  money, 
food,  and  military  equipment  direct  to  for- 
eign governments.)     Yes  _..    No  -_. 

2.  If  voting  "Tes"  on  qricstion  1.  should 
distribution  be  made  direct  to  the  people  or 
to  their  governments?  People  __.  Govern- 
ments ... 

3.  Do  you  favor — 

(a)  Outright  repeal  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley 
labor  law?    Tes  __.    No  ... 

(b)  Amending  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
law?    Tes  ._.    No  ... 

(c)  A  closed  shop  which  requires  an  em- 
ployee to  be  a  union  member  in  order  to 
retain  hto  Job?    Tes  ...    No... 

(d)  A  requirement  for  both  labor  and  In- 
dustrial leaders,  in  contract  negotiations,  to 
sign  a  noncommunlstlc  pledge?  Tes  __ 
No  ... 

4.  Do  you  favor  legislation  giving  Federal 
aid  to  schools  ( allocation  of  Federal  funds  to 
■Milt  In  operation)?     Tes  ...     No  ... 

6.  Do  jrou  favor  any  type  of  ^deral  legis- 
lation placing  the  medical  and  dental  pro- 
fession and  operation  of  otir  hospitato  under 
Federal  control?    Tes  ...    No  ... 

0.  Do  you  favor  an  immcdtota  return  to 
Federal  price  control  (such  as  OPA)  7  Tea  ._ 
No  ... 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  rant 
control?    Tea  —    No  ... 

8.  Do  you  favor  tba  Prasldent's  demands 
that  be  hav*  Federal  eontrol  over  produc- 
tion?   Tm .    No  ... 

t.  Do  you  fttvor  the  President's  demands 
he  hava  Federal  control  over  wages? 
..    No... 

10.  Do  you  favor  Government  support 
prices  regardlesa  of  supply  and  demand? 
Tes  ...    No  ... 

11.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the  Federal  tax 
on  oleomargarine?     Yes  ...     No  ... 

12.  Do  you  favor  the  repeal  of  the  veto 
power  in  the  United  Nations  even  though 
It  might  mean  severing  our  relations  with 
Russia?    Tes  __.     No  — , 

Signature — 

Address ►- 


President  Truman?  (Giving  or  loaning  16.- 
000,000.000  to  foreign  countries  for  the  next 
13  months,  including  the  giving  or  loaning 
of  money,  food,  and  military  equipment  di- 
rect to  foreign  governmento.) 


(ITin  write  on  the  back  of  thto  paffs 
your  comments  on  the  above  questiona  and 
any  suggestions  which  might  aid  me  in  giv- 
ing better  service  as  your  Congressman.) 

return    thto   questionnaire   to   me, 
OOce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Queatkm  •:.(€>  A  dosed  shop  which  n- 
qniree  an  employee  to  be  a  onion  member 

In  order  to  retain  hto  Job? 


Tetal  replies... 


You  wUl  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
asked  my  constituents  to  sign  their 
names  and  give  their  occupations  and 
this  information  enabled  me  to  secure 
the  opinions  of  indiAiduals  according  to 
occupation.  Following  is  the  percentage 
distribution  of  replies  to  the  questions, 
according  to  occupational  classifi- 
cations: 

usi  immii  MBTWiBTrnoif  or  b««j«b  to 
QUBsnoinfAin 

Question  1 :  Do  you  favor  the  continuation 
of   the  M'"'*'*"'"   plan   as  recommended   by 


Attorneys 

Barbers. 


Businea,  industry, 

FsmMcs 

BooMwives — 

Lahor 
N<>w<<pap«n<  and 

rnift-SFimial!- — 

Puhlie  offlcehokiers 

Retired 


Ssbsel  lei^hers.— 

Oteagatkm   not   given   sod 
anssipioyed 


Yes 


No 


Paemt 

03 


votinc. 


B 
4» 
U 
41 
73 
55 
3S 
U 
80 


Patent 
47 


42 


Question  2:  If  voting  "yes"  oa  qucstUm  1, 

Should  dtetrtbution  be  made  direct  to  the 
people  or  to  their  governments? 


Pcepis 

Oovem* 

•ment 

TcUl  replies 

70 

TwTCfllJ 

30 

Atuirneys 

BarltMS                  

S3 

m 
-m 
m 

47 

Bu.-'iiirp*,  iiidiuitry,  ■iMinwi  . 

Farmer* 

Hrnuvwiras 

I^hor             

31 
90 

9 

Vi-«M^tirr*  And  rndto. ....... 

100 

pmfp»tonsl»        

m 

M 

« 
« 

S3 

14 

B«tirad                - - 

« 

QohoDl  MMiMin 

sa 

Oeenpadon  not  Kivsa  sod  un- 
•sptoy^i 

13 

Omup  vettag 

« 

n 

Question  3:  Do  you  favor  (a)  outright  re- 
peal of  the  Taft-HarUey  labor  law? 


ToUl  leplH. 


Ptrtmt 


Ne 


At 

BarbMB 

BtuinnB,  Industry,  auHOMB.. 

Famera 

Housewlvea 

LalJor.. 

NewRpaprrs  snd  radto 

riiihiiiiii'in 

ruhlke  oOeeholdMa. 

Rr  tired — 

SdHMl  teaclien — ^ 

Oecupstion    not    fdvwi    snd 
unemployed X 


Gronp  Totlnf 


M 

7 
SS 


M 
12 


21 


Ptrttnt 
87 


s 

n 

78 

100 

M 

m 

M 


n 


Question  3: 
ley  labor  law? 


(b)  Amending  the  Taft-Hart- 


ToUi  leplks 

Attorneys 

Barbcis 

Bustneas,  todiutry, 

Fanners 

Hoonwisas 

Labor - 

Newsfwpen  and  radio 

rmlwsfcsinla 

Pnblk  offleshnklwa 

BetlrBd--..^-.^- 

Occamadsw   pot  "gtWa    and 
nneiD  ployed -.~. — 

Group  voting - — 


Y«8 


No 


Pereent 


SO 


M 

40 
44 


fir 

70 
4t 


64 


Ptrttnt 

40 


42 

57 
64 
40 

S 
» 


M 

m 


Yaa 

Ne 

Total  WBUm 

Percent 
to 

Pertmtt 

m 

AttiiinsM             ....... 

1 
41 

• 

4 

» 

n 

Barbets.            — 

57 

9uBineB,  industry,  atai 

mh.. 

«i 

Farmsra _. 

HfliLsewives 

Labor 

Newspspers  and  radio — 

PrnfKeierukis  .- 

Public  aAoelMiklafa^..   - 

00 
M 
71 

Ml 

— """* 

4 

7 

14 

M 

7 

m 
m 

ReUred 

77 

Occupation    not   gtvas 

and 

« 

■iH^Mf^n/ 

to 

IB 

Question  3:  (d)  A  requirement  for  both 
labor  and  industrial  leaders,  in  contract  ne- 
gotiations, to  sign  a  noncommuntotlc  pledge? 


Yea 


Totsl  replies. 


Attnroeya 

Barbers. 

BuMnes,  industry, 

Earmeis — 

Housewives —...■■■ 

Labor 

NewsiMpers  and  radto. 

Prafewieiials — 

Public  oArehoktors.. 

Beiired.. -■-.-- 

Sehool  tcsdiers 

Ocrapsllso  not  givan 


Qroup  voting. 


«2 


M 
01 


m 
i«g 

»i 


Ns 


I 
8 

"i 

'ib 


w 


Qusstion  4:  Do  you  favor  legtoUtlon  giv- 
Ing  Federal  aid  to  schooto  (allocatloo  of  Fed- 
eral ftinds  to  asatot  In  operation)? 


Tsi 

Ms 

Pmtmt 

J^wwWt 

Total  rapttes 

40 

la 

as 

00 
40 
flO 
44 
01 
20 
00 
40 
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» 

70 
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ao 
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80 
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00 
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10 

m 

Group  voting 

46 

u 

Qusstion  5 :  Do  you  favor  any  type  of 
eral  legtolation  placing  the  medical  and 
tal  profession  and  operation  of  our  hospitato 
under  Federal  control? 


Yes 

No 

Total  rep«« 

Percent 

Pueent 

«8 

Attorneys 

Bm^iefg 

• 

M 

Mi 
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IS 
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81 
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m 
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Questtoo  f;   Do  y<m  tevar  an  InunedUM  Question 

return    to    Federal    prlc*    oontrot    (sudi    ••       rapport 
OPA)  f  demand? 


1) 


7:  Do  yoa  favor  the  conttnuattoa 
of  not  •oatrd? 


Question   1 1 :   Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the 
Federal  tax  cyi  oleomargarine? 


Telal 


Y« 


Piment 


» 

a 

V 


S6 


No 


Telal 


H 

« 

SI 

n 


Jkttmvgji 


SI 


kkm  8:  Do  ftm  favor  the  Prestdent'a 
that  be  have  P^Kleral  control  over 
production^ 


Question 
the  veto  po^er 
though  It  ml  ;ht 
with  RussU? 


Question  t:  Do  you  favor  the  President  *! 
demande  that  he  have  Federal  control  over 
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N« 
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7 
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• 
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NO 
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M 
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Do  you  favor  Oovcrnment- 
regardleas    of    eupply    and 


Yes 
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6* 


57 
76 

a 

71 
7S 
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s 

71 
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No 
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2K 
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39 
12 

13 
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70 


3>i 


Do  you  favor  the  repeal  of 
In  the  United  Nations  even 
mean  severing  our  relations 


Public  Heal  Ji  and  Vocational  Educadon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 


m  THE  SEt-  LTl  OP  THl  UNITED  STAtSB 

Monday,  march  28  (leoislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18>,1949 

Mr.  STEMNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  asit 
unanimous  (jonsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  at  the  Rccono  a  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  Labor-Federml 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  'on  Appropriations  In  ref- 
erence to  Uh  R.  33;^ 


I 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 
Public  Health  awd  Vocational  EDt:cATioif 

STATnnNT  or  sknator  john  stennis  BEfoaa 
THx  LaaOB-wnaAL  sKctnurr  sTTBcoxicnTEC 

or  THS  aBIMB  APPKOPSIATIOIfS  COMMrTtnE — 
MAECH    as,    1*4» 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity tu  appear  before  your  subcommittee  In 
respect  to  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  Items  contained  In  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  as- 
sistance to  States  in  public  health  work  and 
to  the  vocational  education  services  which 
are  pro\'ided  under  the  terms  of  the  George- 
Barden  act. 

First,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  appro- 
priation for  assistance  to  States  In  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  public 
health  services.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
saw  fit  to  recommend  $24,408,000  for  this 
purpose.  The  House  of  Representatives  saw 
fit  to  reduce  this  sum  by  nearly  •11.000,000. 
I  appreciate  the  problems  of  the  gentlemen 
who  made  this  decision,  but  I  feel  that  their 
action  was  an  unwise  economy  in  view  of 
the  general  picture  of  public  health  services 
now  being  developed  in  the  various  States 
of  our  Union.  The  figure  approved  by  the 
budget  would  Involve  a  very  sharp  program 
of  expansion  In  this  field  of  assistance  to 
the  States,  but  I  submit  my  belief  that  the 
budget  made  a  very  careful  analysts  of  the 
opportunity  and  necessity  for  expansion  be- 
fore this  Increase  was  approved. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  In 
Its  report  on  this  appropriation  bill.  H.  R. 
3333,  stated  that  no  concrete  facts  were 
available  as  to  how  the  additional  money 
would  be  allocated,  and  no  definite  showing 
was  made  that  the  States  and  other  political 
subdivisions  would  be  in  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  additional  grants.  Natural- 
ly, Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in  position  to 
report  upon  the  conditions  In  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  this  respect,  but  I 
can  report  in  detail  about  my  own  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  with  sc»ne  degree  of  knowl- 
edge about  all  the  States  of  the  South.  I 
am  In  the  midst  of  a  general  study  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
education  and  public  welfare  in  the  entire 
South  within  the  past  few  years,  and  one 
of  the  Items  which  I  have  studied  very  care- 
fully has  been  the  development  of  the  publlo 
health  service.  I  can  say  very  conclusively 
as  a  result  of  this  study  that  this  additional 
grant  proposed  by  the  Budget  Bureau  can 
very  adequately  and  properly  be  used  in  the 
Southern  States  with  no  waste  or  inefflciency. 

To  provide  details  about  the  situation  In 
ICaslaslppi.  let  me  review  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  public  health  service  In 
that  State  within  the  past  few  years.  This  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  present  the  evidence  as 
to  bow  these  additional  funds  will  be  used, 
for  in  virtually  every  case,  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  expand  and  broaden  sound,  thor- 
oughly planned  programa  which  are  already 
In  effect  and  producing  wonderful  results  re- 
flected In  the  increased  health  of  our  citlaens. 

The  public  health  program  in  Mississippi  la 
•dmtntatered  by  Dr.  Felix  J.  Underwood, 
executive  officer  of  the  State  board  of  health, 
and  the  program  has  been  widely  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  beneficiai 
In  the  entire  Nation.  Dr.  Underwood  and 
other  responsible  officials  of  our  State  have 
■asured  me  that  Mississippi  will  have  no 
trmible  In  matching  Its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
grants  curtailed  In  this  reduction  made  In 
the  budget  recommendation.  I  can  bsst  de- 
scribe what  will  be  done  In  Mlastaln>l  by 
talUng  jcm  something  of  the  progress  that 
acltfeved  during  the  past  several 
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For  instance,  here  are  some  figtires  in 
regard  to  reduction  of  deaths  that  are  pre- 
ventable: typhoid  fever  and  paratyphoid 
deaths  have  been  reduced  from  1.6  per  100,- 

000  popuUtlon  in  1941  to  03  In  1947.  a 
figure  which  is  below  the  national  average; 
80  J  percent  of  the  rural  population  in  MlSBls- 
slppl  has  been  supplied  with  safe  water  sup- 
plies and  other  sanitation  services.  Deaths 
from  malaria  have  been  reduced  to  1  per 
lOOXMM)  from  1.8  per  100.000.  Deaths  from 
diphtheria  have  been  cut  in  half.  Deaths 
from  diarrhea,  enteritis,  and  similar  ailments 
have  been  reduced  to  2.7  per  100.000  in  com- 
parison to  a  national  average  of  72  per 
100.000.  Deaths  from  syphilis  have  been  re- 
chMad  from  19.7  per  100.000  to  12.16  per 
IMJOOO. 

This  reduction  in  deaths  from  syphilis  Is 
due  to  an  intensive  cAse-flnding  program 
by  the  venereal  disease  investigators,  and  to 
the  public-health  rapid-treatment  centers 
which  have  been  developed  on  a  very  ambi- 
tious program  In  every  section  of  the  State. 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  have  been  re- 
dooad  from  45.9  to  31.8  per  100.000  as  com- 
pared with  a  national  average  in  1945  of 
39.7.  In  1947  the  maternity  death  rate  In 
Mississippi  was  the  lowest  on  record.  2.6  per 
1,000  live  births.    In  the  6-year  period  which 

1  am  reviewing  here,  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  50  percent  In  deaths 
at  childbirth  for  both  the  white  and  Negro 
races. 

K\'en  this  reduced  rate,  however.  Is  very 
high  In  comparison  with  other  States  that 
have  a  pronounced  advantage  over  Missis- 
sippi in  per  capita  Income.  The  progress 
that  has  been  made  along  all  of  these  lines 
Is  attributed  by  all  students  of  the  problem 
In  the  State  to  the  fine  work  of  our  public 
health  service  on  both  a  State  and  local 
level.  Failure  to  expand  this  service  means 
nothing  more  than  acknowledging  satisfac- 
tion with  the  present  status  quo  in  this  field. 
This  money  means  the  direct  saving  of  lives 
of  our  dtlsens. 

According  to  the  most  recent  spproprla- 
tlon  of  per  capita  expenditure  of  all  official 
State  agencies  for  health  activities,  health 
progress  made  on  the  dollar  expenditure  in 
Ml.<<slsslppl  Is  most  commendable.  The  per 
capita  expenditure  In  MlaslsslppL  however. 
Is  only  98  cents  In  comparison  with  a  general 
average  of  $1.90.  We  can  increase  this  per 
capita  expenditure  In  Mississippi  only  by  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  grants  and  aid.  Our 
tax  resources  In  the  State  are  being  pushed 
to  the  limit,  but  we  can  take  care  of  the 
Increase  to  meet  the  available  grants. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  Imiwove- 
■MOts  that  have  been  made  In  Mississippi 
recently  but  there  are  similar  accompllah- 
ments   which   can   be   pointed   to   In   other 
Southern  States.     In  Florida  the  mortality 
rate  among  Ifegroee  Is  decreaamg  four  times 
as  fast  as  among  whites.     In  Alabama  tbe 
maternal  death  rate  has  been  greatly  re- 
tmmA  by  a  fine  program  of  prenatal  clinks. 
MlBety  percent  of  expectant  mothers  btfpad 
by  these  cllnica  have  been  NegroaB.    Florida 
alone  has  more  organized  county  health  de- 
partments  than   aU  of   the   Bastem   States 
north  of  Maryland  and  east  of  Ohio  com- 
bined, and  I  understand  that  most  of  the 
other  Southern  Stetos  can  make  thla  boast. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  criticism  about 
the  treatment  of  Negroes  In  the  South  and 
the  alleged  lack  of  facilities  which  members 
of  that  race  receive.    I  submit  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  la  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  our 
public   health   service,   and  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  any  sound  expansion  for  tliese 
faclUtles  results  In  a  direct  disadvantage  to 
that  race. 

The  gi««t  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  South  Is.  1  am  son.  parelleled  to 
some  degree  In  all  other  seettotis  of  the 
country.     II   this   much  prugiHi  bas  been 


made  through  the  agency  of  State  and  local 
public-health  serAices,  why  cannot  we  ex- 
pand their  program  to  a  greater  degree? 
Thete  are  still  17  counties  in  Btlsslssippi 
without  county  health  departments.  I  have 
been  informed  that  some  of  the  Increased 
funds  which  Mississippi  would  receive 
tSnough  the  budget  recommendation  would 
go  toward  extending  facilities  to  these  coun- 
ties in  the  form  of  State  aid.  It  will  be  a 
tragic  kws  to  the  people  of  my  State  If  this 
proposed  program  is  not  adopted.  I  ask  the 
most  earnest  consideration  of  this  matter  on 
the  part  of  you  gentlemen  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

As  fiurther  substantiating  exhibits  on  be- 
half of  the  necessity  of  this  expansion.  I  have 
several  documents  which  I  would  like  to  be 
Incorporated  as  part  of  the  record  at  this 
point,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  program  for  vocational  education  in 
public  schools  has  in  recent  years  Jjecome 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
functions  of  our  school  systems  in  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  the  youth  of  the 
country.  The  Congress  in  1946  provided  full 
recognition  of  this  fact  when  it  passed  the 
George-Barden  Act.  authorizing  a  detailed 
program  of  expansion  for  assistance  to  voca- 
tional education.  Since  that  act  was  passed. 
however,  the  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to 
appropriate  the  full  amount  authorized. 
Perhaps  because  of  this  failure  to  make  the 
full  appropriation  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  this  year  recommended  only  $19,842,760. 
the  same  amount  appropriated  under  this 
act  last  year.  The  George-Barden  Act  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $28,500,000  for  the  support 
of  vocational  education.  I  believe  that  this 
full  authorization  should  be  met.  Unless  It 
is  met.  no  expansion  of  the  present  program 
can  be  made.  Increasing  Instructional 
cost*  wUl  make  it  difficult  even  to  maintam 
the  present  program. 

I  am  sure  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  ultimately  make  available  the  entire 
amount  authorized  in  this  law  when  the 
States  could  show  the  need  for  the  service. 
If  the  need  in  my  SUte  of  Mississippi  Is  any 
criterion,  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  can 
show  a  very  definite  need  for  these  funds. 
The  officials  In  charge  of  the  program  assure 
me  that  requests  are  piling  up  for  additional 
programs,  vocational  agriculture,  home 
making,  trade  and  industrial  guidance  serv- 
ices.  All  of  these  various  types  of  vocational 
training  have  contributed  Immeasurably  to 
the  great  progress  which  my  State  has 
achieved  in  the  past  few  years.  If  we  are  to 
remain  sincere  In  our  protestations  of  belief 
m  the  continued  progress  along  these  lines, 
we  should  carry  out  the  directive  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  when  It  passed  the 
George-Barden  Act. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  SUte  director 
of  vocational  educaUon  in  Mississippi  that 
130  new  projects  in  public  schools  could  be 
established  If  the  State  were  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  original  appropriation  for 
vocational  authorization  made  under  the 
George-Barden  Act.  Fifty-nine  of  theee 
schools  are  for  white  students  and  71  are  for 
Negro  students.  In  addition  to  these  new 
projects,  expansion  could  be  made  of  exist- 
ing programs  in  other  schools,  such  as  the 
adult-educatl()n  program  which  gained  a  firm 
foothold  In  the  State  during  the  war  and  is 
now  widely  supported  as  a  peacetime  proposi- 
tion. In  1948.  81.903  people,  whether  In 
school  or  out  of  school,  received  organized 
Instructions  in  some  phase  of  vocational 
education  financed  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds. 

My  greatest  Interest  In  vocational  educa- 
tion m  Mississippi  is  In  the  program  of  the 
Future  Fanners  and  Home  Makers  of  America. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  in  some  degree  familiar  with 


the  work  of  this  organisation,  but  I  would 

like  to  emphasise  my  great  admiration  for 
the  various  benefits  toward  producing  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life  in  rural  areas  that  the  Future 
Farmers  and  Home  Makers  ol  America  have 
developed.  This  program  worlu  in  fuU  co- 
operation with  the  4-H  Clubs  of  the  exten- 
sion services,  and  both  are  vitally  necessary 
for  the  economic  and  cultural  welfare  oS  our 
rural  areas. 

C^e  of  otir  great  problems  In  this  country 
Is  to  Interest  our  rural  youth  in  remaining 
on  the  farm  and  bettering  our  general  agri- 
cultural conditions.  We  could  do  this  only  if 
we  teach  them  how  to  take  advantage  of 
their  opportxmitles.  and  there  Is  no  better 
way  to  do  this  than  through  such  organ iaa- 
tions  as  the  Future  Farmers  and  Future 
Home  Makers  of  America.  In  the  past  few 
years  much  has  iJeen  made  of  the  threat 
to  our  American  way  of  life  that  Is  offwed 
by  the  philosophy  of  communism  and  other 
subversive  doctrines.  I  believe  that  this 
type  of  alien  philosophy  will  never  gain  a 
foothold  In  our  rural  areas  if  we  have  such 
wholesome  profTrams  for  our  youth  as  that 
provided  by  the  Future  Farmers  and  Future 
Home  Makers. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  submit  as 
a  substantiating  exhibit  a  chart  showing  the 
progress  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram in  Mississippi  since  1920  and  also 
showing  the  expansion  of  the  program 
which  could  be  put  Into  efl'ect  If  the  maxi- 
mum authorization  provided  by  the  George- 
Barden  Act  were  appropriated.  I  would  also 
like  to  submit  a  letter  which  I  received  some- 
time airo  from  two  yoimg  officers  of  the  Pu- 
tiu-e  Farmers  chapter  at  Caledonia.  Miss., 
which  gives  Just  a  brief  suggestion  of  the 
great  work  accomplished  through  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  problem  that  you  gentlemen  of  this 
committee  face  in  determining  what  funds 
can  be  appropriated  for  the  various  services 
provided  In  this  bill  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  affsln  to  you 
my  very  strong  belief  that  no  wteer  Qse  of 
Federal  funds  could  be  made  than  In  appro- 
priating the  full  authorization  of  the  George- 
Barden  Act  for  vocational  education,  and  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  for  health  grants 
to  States  to  that  approved  by  the  Budget 
Bureau.  In  each  case  very  careful  and  de- 
liberate study  resulted  in  this  authorization 
and  recommendation.  The  Congress  ap- 
proved the  George-Barden  Act  with  the 
thought  that  a  contribution  would  be  made 
toward  the  better  development  of  our  rural 
life.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  certainly 
must  have  had  strong  substantiating  evi- 
dence that  the  Public  Health  funds  would 
be  wisely  spent.  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  see  fit  to  grant  the  requests  that  I  have 
made  with  reference  to  this  bill. 


Veterans'  Hospital  Constmctioo  ?ngnm 
'm  PenasylTanui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  POilfSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  28  » leoislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18  >.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcohd  a  sUtement 
made  by  me  before  a  sahcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  in  which  I  objected  to  the 
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proposed  curtailment  of  the  vetenms* 
hospital  constpjction  prognun  In  Penn- 
sylvania, as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoau.  as  follows: 


Mo  mcr*  aacrvd  obligmtlon  rasts  upon  th* 
Amenean  paopl*  than  xbm  car*  of  tta*  vet- 
eran who  by  tmmam  of  MM  war  wrvice  is  du- 
abtod  or  uHmwl—  taaipa#tot«<i. 

Wt  hava  baen  moat  ttmmnxa  m  providing 
beneflu  for  the  veterans  who  are  In  good 
physical  condition  and  In  good  health.  We 
hare  made  avalUible  to  them  educational  ad- 
preference  In 
It  aamlsfaMMik  WuX  many  other 
tm  paMCol  laMgaltton  of 
to  thair  aoBBtry.  ■omeroxis 
other  benefits  have  been  propowd. 

But  to  my  aund  ve  could  adopt  no  more 
shamaful  coaraa  than  to  neglect  the  man  who 
war*  the  uniform  at  the  armed  servlosa  and 
taess  a  life  of  suffaring  and  hM'tfihlp 
of  tnjurlea  or  other  physical  or 
k!  Impairmeot. 

Por  many  years  I  have  been  a  firm  and 
acUva  adimraia  of  aeooomy  in  government. 
I  fewsw  laalstod  unwarrantad  spending  on 
eountlesa  irrrm*'*^f  Bat  I  shall  never  sup- 
port any  proposal  in  the  name  of  ecoaomy 
which  would  deprive  the  dlsabiad  veteran  of 
adequau  hospital  care  and  the  best  posslhia 
medical  and  other  professional  skill. 

of  the  hospital 
aa  It  appUss  to  Paano 
sylvanla  Is  to  my  mind  s  glaring  aiaaipia  of 
disregard  of  the  needs  of  the  vctarana. 

It  is  another  step  in  a  policy  which 
diacrtmlnated  against  Pennsylvania  and  baa 
failed  to  provide  hospital  facilities  In  the 
saaie  proportton  to  tu  veteran  population  as 
bas  bant  provldsd  in  many  other  States. 

Long  waiting  llsU  of  veterans  needtag 
hospttaiiaaUon  in  Federal  tubercular  aatf 
mental  Inatitutions  are  a  tragic  story  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The   Commonwealth  of   Pennsylvania,  by 
taxing  Its  facilities  to  the  limit,  has 
able  to  admit  into  State  Institutions  a  i 
percentage  of  those  whose  need  is  greatest. 

As  a  rasolt.  1.173  veterans  are  in  State 
mental  Institutions  and  approximately  100 
veterans  have  been  admitted  Into  State  tu- 
bercular sanitariums.  Others  sre  in  mu- 
nicipal and  county  institutions. 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  veterans  are  prop- 
erty the  wards  of  ths  Federal  Oovemment. 
They  ai-e  entitled  to  and  abOUlcl  receive  from 
the  Pederal  Oorammant  Vba  bast  In  profes- 
sional and  institutions!  care. 

Ths  revised  construction  plans  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  call  for  the  complete 
altmlnation  of  a  propoaed  20C-bed  general 
Madlcal  hoapltal  at  Harrlsburg.  A  propoaed 
I.OOO-bed  bo^lWal  st  Philadelphia  haa  hMA 
cut  to  500:  another  medical  and  lUigteal 
hospital  at  Pittsburgh  is  reduced  from  l.aOO 
to  TSO  beds,  and  a  mental  hospital  at  Pitts- 
burgh, planned  for  1.3S0  beda,  Ixas  been  cut 
to  1.000 

This  means  that  1.400  l>eda  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated, or  more  than  ai»>ttto#  of  a  total  of 
4.465  beds  allocated  to  ^nasylvania  in  tha 
new  construction   program. 

Apparently  this  was  baaad  on  i 
across- the- board    reduettoa    in    tkia 
program. 

I  contend  it  was  a  totally  nnrealtstlc  ap- 
pruach  to  the  proMeos.  In  my  opinion  it 
was  dons  without  taking  into  oaosidaration 
the  imperative  needs  of  rwiBS|l>aiit>  vet- 
srons. 

Apparently  the  etis- backs  wwe  applied  only 
where  actual  oOMMiaMtoa  Ba4  BOt  yet  been 
started. 


In  other  rords,  In  States  where  hospital 
eonatructior  waa  under  way,  no  cut-baclu 
were  made.  States  in  which  delays  had  been 
encountered  were  penalized,  even  though  the 
delays  wwa  aaond  by  rerlslon  of  plans  or 
other  clreWfrtaBOH  that  aiay  have  been  un- 
avoidable. 

Pennsylvaiiia's 


gram  had 
had  been 
so  that 
in  a  short 

I  wlU  not 
to  repeat 
per..>te 
pitalization 

But  I 
mation  that 
presented 
has  been 
nation. 

I 
wlU 


share  in  the  building  pro- 
ativanced  to  a  point  where  sites 
acquired  and  all  plans  completed 

ion  could  have  been  started 


cons  u-uctl 
t  me. 


tie 
situai  Ion 


assure 


im  mediate 


ing  and 
whose  care 
sacred  obllgition. 


nude 


take  the  time  of  the  committee 
figures  which  reveal  the  des- 
wlth  regard  to  veterans'  hos- 

in  Pennsylvania. 

you  that  the  statistical  In  for - 

has  been  assembled  and  will  be 
will  show  that  Pennsylvania 
the  victim  of  unfair  discrlml- 


hfre 


that  this  subcommittee 
ha  iMwatlon  and  will  restore  to 
the  hospital -construction  pro- 
aa  originally  planned  to  meet  the  press- 
needs  of  our   veterans, 
I  said  before,   la  oiir  most 


DeTelo^ment  of  t!ie  National  Rirer 
Systems 


SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


hM  HONl  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 


or   MONTAN.\ 

IN  THS  SEiATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Bfarc^  28  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March.  18),  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimousd  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appentilx  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
o«D  a  very  able  discussion  of  the  theory 
imderlying  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  multiple- purpose  dams  and  the 
developmer  t  of  our  great  river  systems 
in  the  inurest  of  the  general  national 
welfare. 

I  have  re  'erence  to  the  column  "Wash- 
ington Call  ng"  by  Marquis  Childs,  which 
appeared  ii  the  Washington  Post.  Satur- 
day, March  12.  1949.  The  article  is  en- 
titled 'Hooirer  Commission  Boomerang." 

There  b«lng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderef  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorj) 
as  follows : 

(From   the  Washington  Post  of 
March  13,  1949) 

^  ITassucgtom  CAixma 

■OOV1S  COMMISSION  Boomuwa 

By  Marquis  Childs) 

Behind  tho  hydroelectric  dams  that  have 
been  buLit  uz,  several  of  America's  great  rivers 
alnoe  1933  Is  a  concept  of  the  general  good. 
Specifically,  they  were  Intended  to  provide 
fiood  control  and  navigation  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region. 

For  that  [reason  part  of  the  coat  was 
charged  up  by  instruction  of  Congreas  to 
benefits  whldh  would  not  directly  return  any 
revenue  to  tie  Treasury.  THis  is  a  fact  that 
prlvate-utlllmr  propagandists  either  refuse  to 
recotfiiize  oi  deliberately  distort.  Utility 
propa4{audis(a  are  constantly  holding  up  the 
ooat  accounting  of  TV  A  alongside  that  of  pri- 
vate utllltle^  although  in  the  broader  sense 
they  ara  aoi  ioomparabla  at  all. 


This  same  implication  runs  tlirough  the 
taak-force  reports  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  public  power.  As  was  told  in  this  space, 
those  reports,  not  yet  released,  have 
stirred  deep  dilTerences  among  Commission 
members. 

That  Is  unfortunate,  since  the  detailed 
and  lengthy  studies  contain  many  sugges- 
tions for  improving  the  operation  c*  these 
vast  Federal  enterprises.  The  danger  is  that 
the  good  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  heat 
of  argument  over  what  are  essentially  politi- 
cal Issues.  Some  Commission  members  have 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  controversy  may 
cut  across  all  the  valuable  work  that  the 
Hoover  group  has  done  in  trying  to  prune 
and  pare  down  the  luxuriant  Jungle  growth 
of  Government. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Commission 
by  A.  B.  Roberts,  consulting  engineer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  it  Is  estimated  that  mtiltiple- 
purpose  river-valley  projects  will  cost  $40.- 
000.000.000  in  the  next  20  years.  The  report 
suargests  that  the  total  cost  may  be  even 
larger  because  of  "extensive  shipments  of 
steel,  power-plant  equipment,  and  supplies 
for  aid  to  Europe."  Then  the  author  of  the 
report  says: 

"In  view  of  the  continuing  burden  of  tax- 
ation Indicated  by  the  trends  shown  alwve. 
it  Is  believed  that  now  is  the  time  to  reap- 
praise the  accomplishments  to  be  anticipated 
from  multiple-purpose  projects.  Once  under 
way  they  are  almost  impossible  to  eliminate. 
Unless  the  Congress  and  the  taxpayers  con- 
sider carefully  the  implications  of  these 
trends  of  Federal  expenditures,  they  may, 
without  even  realizing  It.  throw  upon  them- 
selves and  their  children  a  continuing  and 
perhaps  an  ever-mounting  burden    •    •    ♦." 

Millions  of  Americans  paying  their  In- 
come tax  this  week  feel  strongly  about  the 
volume  of  Government  spending.  But  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  place  to  begin  cutting  is 
on  projects  that  are  in  considerable  part  self- 
liquidating  and  tliat  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Only  in  an  economy  that  Is  expanding  and 
growing  can  the  btirden  of  taxation  for  Euro- 
pean aid  and  to  maintain  a  strong  America 
be  sustained.  Once  you  stop  expansion,  you 
run  the  risk  of  mounting  unemplo3rment  and 
further  curtailment  in  a  downward  spiral. 

This  is  a  lesson  some  people  never  seem 
to  learn.  As  was  shown  in  the  controversy 
between  TVA  and  the  private  utilities,  pri- 
vate operators  would  never  have  built  TVA's 
dams  and  power  projects.  Equally  clear  Is 
the  fact  that  without  TVA  power  the  country 
could  never  have  produced  the  aluminum  for 
50.000  planes  a  year  in  the  war. 

The  great  new  projects  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  providing  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  newcomers  who  were  attracted  by 
Jobs  in  wsr  plants.  Without  this  resource 
of  power,  there  might  be  serious  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  the  specialists  for  the  Hoover  Commls- 
point  out.  there  is  much  overlapping 
duplication  in  the  Government  approach 
to  flood  control,  navigation,  and  power.  The 
Army  engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  various  power  administrations,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  all  have  a  hand  in  it. 

Senator  Jamcs  Muhbat,  of  Montana,  has 
now  Introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  which  would  have  as  Its 
province  the  great  basin  of  the  Missouri  and 
its  tributaries.  That  river  valley  Is  now 
l>elng  developed  on  a  sort  of  share-the-work 
basis  by  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

Perhaps  the  valley  authority  is  the  correct 
way  to  get  the  most  out  <■  f  every  Government 
dollar  spent.  But  the  argument  should  be 
primarUy  one  of  method  and  means.  We  are 
too  rich,  or,  if  you  will,  too  poor,  to  let  our 
aaets  or  soil  and  water  go  wasting  to  the  sea. 
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Missonri  Valley  Authority — Article  by 
Fonaer  Reprcaeotativc  Jaauesaa,  •! 
Uwa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18) .  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racorj)  a  brief  column 
taken  from  the  weekly  news  sheet  called 
•The  Window  Seat."  of  March  30.  1949. 
edited  by  former  Representative  W.  D. 
Jamieson.  of  Iowa. 

In  his  introduction  to  his  weekly  com- 
ments on  national  affairs  he  says : 

As  I  sit  in  my  law  office  window  in  the 
Southern  BuUding  and  look  out  (in  my  mind's 
eye)  over  the  White  House  toward  the  »>al- 
anoe  of  the  country  things  occur  to  me  of 
pawing  intereat. 

Because  of  his  prior  experience  as  a 
national  legislator  and  continmng  study 
of  American  economic  puroblems.  Mr. 
Jamieson  is  in  a  position  to  give  his  read- 
ers sound  advice  on  public  questions. 
This  particular  column  has  to  do  with 
the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  for  the  control  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Missoiiri  River  Basin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows  : 

AtX'USEU 

A  splendid  lawyer  friend  In  the  Midwest 
(who  doesn't  read  the  Window  Seat)  says  I 
am  accvised  of  being  for  the  establlahment 
of  the  MVA.  He  says:  "I  refuse  to  beUeve 
this  as  I  think  you  regard  a  law  that  requires 
honest  and  efficient  administration,  with  a 
reservation  of  sovereignty  in  the  people,  too 
much  to  be  guilty." 

My  law  friend  of  near  a  half  century  stand- 
ing, if  you  had  been  reading  the  Window  Seat 
for  the  last  10  or  15  years  you  would  know  I 
am  red  hot  for  MVA,  and  have  been. 

ANB   mace's   WHT 

Because,  being  patterned  after  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  to  be  run  the  same  way. 
it  will— 

L.  Be  as  honestly  and  efficiently  handled 
as  any  other  Government  agency  I  know,  and 
more  so — in  the  interest  of  the  people — than 
any  private  utility  I  know. 

2.  Be  more  under  the  complete  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  in  cooperation  with  the  State, 
county,  and  community  govcrnmenta,  than 
it  coujd  be  under  State  or  private  control. 

3.  Be  zealously  concerneii  with  all  phases 
of  the  benefits  to  the  public — flood  control, 
power,  drainage,  irrigation,  conservation, 
recreation,  fishing,  and  In  making  the  whole 
Missouri  Valley  blossom  like  a  rose. 

4.  Cooperate  with  all  Interests  of  tha  local 
coinmuuitlea  for  their  benefits. 

6.  Save  consumers  untold  millions  in 
money — TVA  now  charges  domestic  con- 
sumata  1.56  cents  per  kilowait-hour,  while 
the  average  charge  by  the  private  utilities,  all 
over  the  United  States,  is  3.01  cenU  per  kUo- 
watt-hour. 

TVA  now  does  aU  these  things  and  more. 

Another  point— th  people  have  to  put  up 
the  billions  upon  bUllons  of  dollars  to  do  it, 
so  they  should  get  the  benefits. 

Enough  reasons  for  one  sittingf 


AM  I  CICHTt 

m  leave  It  to  you  to  judge,  ff  I'd  leave 
it  to  teS.OOO  a-year-plus  Lobbyist  Smith,  who 
is  paid  by  the  private  companies  and  who 
works  here  trying  to  do  everything  possible 
to  kill  MVA,  and  who  will  see  this  article 
never  fear — he  would  say  I'm  as  nutty  a»  this 
fellow  the  officer  arrested  for  Ijelng  tanked 
up: 

Judge:  "Tell  me,  officer.  Just  what  made 
3rou  think  this  man  was  drunk?" 

Officer:  "Well.  Judge,  he  staggered  out  of 

Ryan's  bar.  walked  to  the  fire-alarm  box  on 

■m  Street  and  put  a  penny  Into  It:  then  he 

looked  Tip  at  the  town  clock  and  exclaimed. 

My  sakes,  I'm  10  pounds  overweight.' " 


Shonlil  We  Bmld  a  **Wall"  •£  Ra^7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNKSOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial by  Walter  Angrist  which  appeared 
In  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribime  of 
January  25.  1949,  entitled  "Defense  vs. 
Economy. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DZrCNSX   vzssiua  ecomomt — shottlb  W«  BTTIIJ) 

A  "WALL"  or  BADAK? 

(By  Walter  Angrist,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  editorial  page  staff) 

Nations  have  been  building  walls  between 
themaelves  and  outlander  enemies  for  cen- 
turies. The  Great  Wall  of  China  was  erected 
to  repel  raiders  from  the  Asiatic  heartland. 
The  Maglnot  Line  rooted  ita  "wall"  into  the 
earth  as  a  concrete  series  of  bastions  facing 
Germany. 

But  history  has  proved  In  every  case  that 
more  than  the  strength  of  a  wall  was  needed 
to  face  and  turn  away  invasion. 

Now  it  is  proposed  for  the  United  States 
that  a  "wall"  of  radar  be  established  along 
both  our  coasts  and  across  the  Arctic  top 
of  the  Americas. 

In  ills  wr>n"^t  report  as  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force.  W.  Stuart 
Symington  has  asked  top  legislative  prior- 
ity for  a  continent-wide  radar  warning  sys- 
tem to  supply  that  element  which  he  saya 
Is  so  sadly  lacking  in  the  American  defense 
picture. 

Just  what  did  Secretary  Symington  have  in 
mind  when  be  outlined  this  air  raid  warning 
program? 

Basically,  it  would  consist  of  a  network  of 
land-baaed  radar  units,  interconnected  and 
linked  with  radar-eqtiipped  picket  veaaels  far 
out  to  sea. 

In  the  Arctic  wastelands  of  north  Alaska 
and  Canada  only  land-based  uniu  would 
opo'ate. 

Also  sought  by  the  Air  Force  chief  to  round 
out  his  warning  system  are  air  defense  con- 
trol centers  linked  with  Canadian  and 
American  civilian  defense  watchers  as  well 
as  vrith  the  radar  "wall." 

Disregarding  coat  in  terms  of  materiel  and 
personnel  and  considering  only  military  ex- 
pediency. Symington's  plan  has  great  merit. 

Since  his  Air  Force  ia  assigned  the  duty 
of  defending  America  in  the  air.  as  well  as 
carrying  the  oflenaa  back  at  any  attacking 


enemy,  he  reasons  properly  that  some  warn- 
ing system  must  be  operating  in  conjunction 
with  his  defense  plans. 

But  what  of  the  economic  expediency  of 
Symington  s  program?  ' 

How  mtich  will  his  plan  cost?  Is  the  cost 
Justified  In  terms  of  the  over-all  needs  at 
the  defenoe  establishment? 

Can  the  Nation's  economy  stand  anything 
beyond  what  the  President  has  Indicated  aa 
the  defense  limit  (•15.000,000.000)  for  fiscal 
year  1960? 

The  exact  coets  Involved  can  be  deter- 
mined if  and  when  Congress  gives  tint  Sym- 
ington proposal  consideration. 

With  the  present  range  of  a  radar  unit 
limited  to  about  300  miles,  the  number  of 
units  which  would  have  to  be  in  operation 
24  hours  a  day  to  cover  two  coastal  lengths 
and  the  ntMliiem  continental  fringe  would 
run  the  cost  Into  staggering  billions. 

And  we  as  a  nation  are  not  able  to  main- 
tain a  rearonably  healthy  peacetime  economy 
If  the  Nation's  budeet  suddenly  skyrocketa 
by  the  billions  for  added  defense  features. 

Then  what  is  the  solution?  How  can  tha 
need  be  met  without  dangerously  Increasing 
the  budget  load? 

Symington's  chief.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Forrestal,  will  do  well  to  weigh  the  Air  Force 
proposal  against  severe  strain  on  national 
economy  and  production. 

Forrestal.  others  concerned  in  the  mili- 
tary high  command,  and  Congress  will  b« 
emplo3ring  sound  over-all  planning  tech- 
niques If  they  refxise  to  shop  for  the  most 
elaborate  solution  to  air-raid  defense. 

A  relatively  few  strategically  located  radar 
bases,  plus  similarly  limited  picket  vessels, 
plus  other  alert  at-sea  Navy  units  could  be 
a  less  expensive  but  fairly  effecUve  applica- 
tion of  Symingtons  ambitious  requests. 

Such  a  set-up  would  be  lifted  beyond  the 
fairly  effective  stage  by  adequate  overseas 
intelligence. 

As  an  added  element  of  air-raid  defense 
In  times  of  strained  wortd  relations,  all  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  planes,  conunerclal  as 
well  as  military,  should  be  required  to  carry 
IFF  (identification,  friend  or  foe)  equipment. 
These  devices  automaUcally  indicate  on 
radar  plots  whether  approaching  aircraft  ara 
friendly  or  presumed  enemy. 

This,  linked  with  filing  of  oommerclal- 
fiight  plans,  would  complete  the  picture  of 
a  minimum,  but  functional  continent-wide 
warning  system. 


Wbere  Is  tfce  Money  Conung  Fro«7— 
Editorial  From  tke  Pittsburf  (Kaos.) 
Headlifiit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  M.  REED 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Where.  Oh.  Where?"  from  the 
Pittsburg  <Kans.)  Headlight  of  March  23, 

1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

OB.   WHE^BV 


Legislatures,   including   our  own   here   In 
ffnnttit  as  well  as  the  National  Ocmgresa,  ara 
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to  provld*  for  th«  apendUoc  of 

new  nmetlon*  to  b«  carrtod  oo   new  addl- 

to  m —II.  anr  vittan  Mm*,  and 

all  oi  which  eaUs 
by  tlM  aMBtaBa  of  doUvB. 

to  aak  vlMra  la  Um 
to  cooM  lroiB7    la  tter*  to  b« 

lattaa  todiM  an  iiiaBglag  to  apMdT  n  la 
>y  of  tlM  thlaga  tnTolvad  ara 
It  la  BOt  thMt  9oui»  at  tha 
ara  Bot  antltlad  to  mora  pay. 
It  la  oot  that  «xtaoalv«  rapatra  ara  imnaraa 
aaf7  hara  and  ther*  In  goTemiaantal  ■true- 
toraa.  U  It  ia  grantad  that  avary  dtaM  apent 
hy  tha  Kanaaa  UfMatara.  for  teataneii.  wlU 
^ant.  wa  aUU  hava  a  paramount 
that  lagtriatofi  a»aijahara  aeam 
to  ba  ovartooklag  and  for  whj  «a  know  doC 
That  quaaUoo: 
Whara  la  tha  money  golnc  to  oome  from? 
Wa  ara  not  aakiat  ao  aiy>antat*va  tjum 
Voa.  Wa  ara  agtrtng  lor  iufma— Uoo.  Why 
do  not  oar  ■tafwaan.  national  and  State, 
naa  la  thrir  wtadom  and  falmcai  and  adTla* 
how  thay  espaet  to  |^  all  tha 
thay  are  arranging  to  spend? 
The  BMo  umj  women  vbo  are  trying  to  op- 
antarprlaaa  and  ladoitriaa  and 
aCh«a  who  ara  vorktnc  tor  mlartae  and 
and  nmataf  larma  hav«  a  deep  Inter- 
In  tha  OMoay  that  la  being  tpent  by 
They  hava  a  right  to  be  inter- 
Thry  have  a  right  to  be  Informed. 
They  are  putting  up  tha  money  that  tha 
ara  spetMUnf. 


Re<iactioa  ia  Prices  o(  Petroleam  Prod- 
acts — Resdiations  of  Board  of  Direc- 
tora,  NatiooaJ  Oil  Marketers'  Assada- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  aLLEHE 


Dt  TH2  SKMATK  OF  THI  UNTTKD  STATES 

Monday.  March  28  ^leffislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  It).  1949 

Mr.  GILLETTE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoid  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
NaUonaJ  OIJ  Marketers  .Association  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  24-25.  1949.  on 
the  subject  of  reduction  in  prices  of  pe- 
traianB  pfuducta. 

Tbmm  bitat  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ID.  as 

aT  wrmxmQ  anrmto  or 

■.  MATIOMAI.  OfX.  MAutKnma 
MATTLOWm    HOTBL.    WAaSINC- 

a.  c.  MAacM  s«.  ts.  iMt 

I  Reaolvtit.  That  the  public  Interest  r«- 
quirca  a  general  reduction  of  prices  of 
patrola«B  products  at  all  levala.  beglBBlng 
vltli  tha  priea  ct  crude  oU.  and  aaf  goawu- 

maral  public. 

XL  M«9olv€d.  That  tt»  aetkm  of  the  Tezaa 
la  reducing  the  pro- 
oil  tn  order  to  twiwffn 
oil  prtoae  is  an  onwarrantad  In- 
terference with  the  natural  lava  of  supply 
and  demand  by  i  nrmmanf 

m.  arsolasd.  That  tha  aUnoai  slmoltaaa- 
ous  incraaaa  In  gaanit—  prtsaa  and  raductioo 


of  fuel  oa  pri 
to  tha  publk 
laws  of  suppl  r 
IV.  Jt«so^tx^ 
tha  Attorney 
for 


InTsatlgat  on 


tha  antltruat 
petroleum 


^aa  doea  not  Indicate  that  prlcea 
are  governed  by  the  natural 
and  demand. 

That  a  copy  hereof  be  sent  to 

General  erf  the  United  States 

aa  to  poaslble  violations  of 


laws  In  the  manipulation  of 


A '  Veat  ta  Quid  Care 


SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


EXTEJ I 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


children 
Catl  olic 


tie 


or  NKBaASKA 

D*  THE  HOtjSK  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVE3 

Mot  day.  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  CXJKl  IS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  ext<nd  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  inclu<K^the  following  statement  of 
the  Right  peverend  Monsignor  John 
O'Grady: 

TO  0Hnj>  C*«>  or  TBI  nirrrxo  States 

Rt,  Rev.  Msgr.  John  O'Grady, 
Mttlonal  Conference  of  Catholic 
b  (fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
be  nouaa   of   Representatives. 
H.  R.  2893.  the  Public  Welfare 
March  10.  l»4d) 

than  a  hundred  years  the  care 
neglected,    and    delinquent 
has  been  the   basic  con- 
charltlea    In    the    United 
early  days  of  the  church  in 
1  ftrge  numbers  of  Catholic  chll- 
to   dependency    by    the 
of  their  parents.     Most  of 
Institutions  of  the  church 
order  to  save  these  children 
In  most  of  the  large  centers 
Stataa  local  governments  were 
with   Catholic   Institu- 
of  Catholic  children.     They 
the  care  of  children  away 
homes  Is  a  very  serious  re- 
rhe  agency  that  assumes  this 
Is  really  taking  over  the  re- 
parents.     The  same  type  of 
thst  were  developed  by 
( :hurch  were  also  developed  by 

denominations. 

the  larger  communities  in  the 

it    haa    been    a    recognized 

century  or  more  that  Catholic 

be  turned  over  to  Catholic 

,  that  no  other  agencies  can 

of  rellgioxis  care  that  they 

in   which   Catholic 

not  developed,  large  numbers 

children   were    turned   over   to 

>r  other  ayrendes  and  were  lost 


were   reduced 
deith 

i-carlag 


CO  a tract 


It  o 
aecretary. 
Charltlca. 
mlttee  of 
considering 
Act  of  1»49 
For  more 
of    dependen 
Catholic 
cern    of 
Statea.     In 
this  country 
dren 

premature 

the  child 

were  built  in 

to  the  faith 

la  tha  TTnlted 

to 

>  for  the 

recognized 

from  their 

sponslbllity. 

reaponstbillty 

sponslbllity 

child-care 

the  Catholic 

other  rellgiou 

In  many  of 

United    Statai 

principle  for  a 

children  s 

agendea  for 

provide  the 

need.     In 

accencl 

of    CathoUe 

governmental 

to  their  faith. 

Catholic  an< 

set  up  for  thi 

their   own 

contributions 
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a   large   sectoi 

social  welfare 

dollars  to   thi 
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that 


cure 
thkt 

ovn 


pro  ?rams 


hczaes 
o 
chillren 


seU-aacrl]  ce 


te  tha 

children 
best 


shou  d 
ore. 
tipe 
coc  imunlties 


other  religious  organizations 
care  of  children  away  from 
have  made  far-reaching 
the  welfare  of  orphaned  and 
They  have  constituted 
of  American  charities  and 
They  have  saved  millions  of 
taxpayer  by  their  devotion 
Any  effort  or  movement 
the  great  work  of  otu' 
and  institutions  en- 
of  orphaned  and  neglected 
ba  a  sertoHa  threat  to  all  the 
at  American  social  welfare. 
A  aaaiotrs  thbkat  to 


The  Ways  ^id  Meana  Commlttaa  ctf  the 
■ouaa  of  Bepi  nantatlvaa  haa  now  before  it 
a  blU  (R.  R  78^)  which  ia  a  aartoua  threat  to 
Catholic  child  I  welfare  in  the  United  Statea 
If  tha  hUl  ia  riisaed.  It  wlU  mean  that  large 


orgai  laatlons 


numbers  of  Catholic  children  now  under  tha 
care  of  Catholic  agencies  will  have  to  be 
turned  over  to  public  departmenU.  These 
children  are  In  Catholic  institutions  and 
Catholic  foster  homes.  The  church  has  ex- 
pended millions  of  dollars  In  developing 
facllitlea  for  their  care.  Government  haa 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  loae  by  dla- 
contlnuing  the  use  of  these  facllitlea  and  de- 
veloping purely  governmental  programs. 
Such  programs  would  cost  the  taxpayers  sev- 
eral times  the  amount  that  Is  expended  in 
the  care  of  the  children  at  the  present  time, 
and  would  offer  no  guaranty  that  the  chil- 
dren would  receive  comparable  care.  Wa 
know  the  difficulties  that  governmental 
agencies  now  endeavoring  to  take  care  of 
Catholic  children  experience  in  finding  Cath- 
olic homes.  In  these  agencies  we  almost  in- 
variably find  a  considerable  number  of  Cath- 
olic children  being  cared  for  in  homes  not  of 
their  own  religious  faith. 

WHAT  AMXKICAir  COBCMUMmXS  WILL  LOSE  BT  THX 
WXAKENINO    or    EXLICIOTJS    ACENCIXS 

Proposals  for  turning  over  to  governmental 
agencies  children  now  under  the  care  of  Cath- 
olic chanties  would  mean  the  weakening  of 
Catholic  charities  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
munities in  the  United  States.  The  same  ia 
true  of  other  religious  child-caring  agencies. 
The  work  of  Catholic  and  other  private  chil- 
dren's institutions  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
powerful  appeal  made  by  voluntary  social 
work  in  the  past.  If  the  work  of  caring  for 
these  children  is  turned  over  to  government 
it  will  mean  that  all  private  child  care  In  the 
United  States  will  loae  a  very  large  part  of  its 
appeal.  We  know  very  well  what  this  appeal 
has  done  Ln  keeping  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity  alive  among  all  citizens.  How  can  we 
maintain  our  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  our 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  without  the  appeal  of 
the  great  charitable  Institution  for  the  care 
of  children. 

HOW  H.   a.    2892   WILL   INJXJXE  CATHOLIC   SOCIAI. 
WORK 

The  bill  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  Injure  Catholic  work  for  dependent 
children  because: 

First.  It  proposes  to  set  up  a  public  pro- 
gram for  the  care  of  children  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  This  program 
will  replace  a  Federal  program  that  was 
designed  to  provide  governmental  assistance 
to  child-welfare  programs  in  rural  areas  and 
areas  of  special  need.  When  legislation  for 
the  jM-esent  program  was  being  discussed  in 
1935.  the  thotight  was  that  the  large  centers 
already  had  well -developed  child-care  pro- 
grams and  that  It  was  unnecessary  for  tha 
Federal  Government  to  Interfere  with  these 
programs;  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  confine  Itself  to  areas  that  were  not 
reached  by  existing  programs,  namely,  rural 
areas  and  areas  of  special  need.  The  bill 
now  under  consideration  would  bring  the 
Federal  Government  with  all  its  rules  and 
regulations  into  every  community  in  the 
United  States  to  set  up  governmental  pro- 
grama  for  the  care  of  children. 

Secondly,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Statea 
must  formulate  complete  State-wide  plans 
for  child  care,  but  It  really  tells  them  what 
kind  of  plans  they  must  have.  If.  for  in- 
stance, as  happens  at  the  present  time  In 
a  number  of  cities,  a  Juvenile  co\irt  has  been 
committing  children  to  Catholic  agencies, 
this  plan  WlU  have  to  be  discontinued  be- 
caiise  the  bill  says  that  in  every  community 
there  must  be  one  agency  that  has  entire 
reaponalbUlty  for  the  care  of  children.  In 
certain  communities  the  care  of  children  la 
undor  a  different  civilian  agency  from  that 
charged  with  the  administration  of  public 
■salstanca.  Under  the  proposed  legislation 
thla  agency  would  have  to  become  part  of 
the  pubUc-aaalatanca  agency.  If  a  commu- 
nity haa  #Mldad  to  use  voluntary  orgaal- 
■atlaaa  far  tha  care  of  cbUdrcn.  it  wtu  have 
to  art  up  a  public  program. 
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The  proposed  legislation.  H.  R.  aSM,  pro- 
Tklea  that  each  and  every  State  tanH  caa- 
trtbote  SUte  funds  to  prugiaUM  lor  child 

care.  Now  .  a  number  of  Statea  it  la  qtiea- 
tlonable  how  far  State  ftmds  can  be  uaed  to 
purchase  from  reltgloua  organizations  serv- 
ices for  the  care  of  children.  This  is  very 
clear  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  AU  ftmda 
for  the  care  of  children  in  Pennaylvanla  are 
now  local  funds.  Under  the  propoaed 
lation  Catholic  and  other  religious  child- 
programs  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  prac- 
tically wiped  out.  WhUe  this  problem  baa 
been  solved  by  constitutional  amendmenta 
in  New  York  and  by  court  decisions  in  acHna 
other  Stataa,  tt  will  still  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain tha  pordwae  of  service  for  the  care  of 
children  with  State  funds  in  a  considerable 
number  of  Statea. 

The  propoaed  legislation  wUl  affect  not 
only  the  work  of  local  voluntary  agencies  In 
the  care  of  chUdren  to  whoae  support  local 
public  funds  are  being  contributed;  it  will 
affect  the  entire  program  of  Catholic  and 
other  religious  agencies.  It  envisages  a  com- 
plete govo-nmental  program  that  will  vir- 
tually take  over  the  entire  field  of  child  wel- 
fare. It  propo— ■  that  govern  men t.ai  agen- 
cies take  over  the  care  of  unmarrlad  Hothera, 
the  placement  of  children  for  adoption,  day 
care  for  children,  all  types  of  counseling  serv- 
ice for  both  families  and  cliildren.  It  really 
present!  to  the  American  people  a  false  pic- 
ture of  the  actual  reality.  We  have  already 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  experience 
with  the  work  of  governmental  agencies  In 
dealing  with  families  that  are  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  chUdren.  Very  Uttle  social 
aervlce  la  being  done  in  this  field.  Now  tt 
would  seem  more  appropriate  If  the  govern- 
mental agencies  would  achieve  effective 
work  in  the  areas  In  which  they  are  now 
engaged  before  entering  into  new  areas. 

The  enactment  of  H.  R.  2892  would  really 
be  an  announcement  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Federal  Government  now  pro- 
poses to  enter  into  the  entire  field  of  child 
care  in  the  United  States.  The  broadcast- 
ing of  this  news  will  tn  Itself  do  a  great  dam- 
age to  voluntary  child  welfare  under  reli- 
gious atisplces.  The  Government  will  be 
virtually  announcing  that  it  is  ready  to 
undertake  a  program  for  which  tt  does  not 
have  the  necessary  faculties. 

OOVaUtMSMT   MXCHT  COMCZimUTX   IN   AaXAS  TO 

WHICH  rr  JiAa  alxxast  ■beh  committeb 

Under  the  Social  SecTirlty  Act  the  Govern- 
ment provides  assistance  to  *he  States  for 
the  care  of  children  in  their  own  homes  and 
in  the  homes  of  close  relativea.  The  pur- 
pcaa  ot  thta  aid  to  dependent  ciiildren  pro- 
gram la  to  assist  in  tlie  maintaining  of  tasn- 
Uy  life.  But  in  spite  of  tha  vaat  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  for  the  care  ot 
ChUdren  In  their  own  homes  we  find  that 
more  and  more  homes  are  being  broken  up 
and  that  th«>  facilities  of  agencies  engaged  in 
the  care  of  children  away  ftom  their  own 
homes  are  overtaxed.  When  Federal  as- 
a^tancc  waa  flrat  granted  to  the  Statea  for 
the  care  of  children  In  their  own  homes  It 
was  expected  that  there  wouldn't  be  aa  much 
need  for  the  care  of  cMldren  away  from  thalr 
own  homes.  What  has  happened,  however. 
Is  that  the  governmental  agencies  engaged 
in  the  care  of  chUdren  In  their  own  homca 
are  not  providing  any  program  of  service  for 
the  ChUdren  or  their  famlllaa  It  would  Im 
more  desirable  for  the  gcvernmantal  agen- 
cies t...  concentvate  In  this  field  rather  than 
to  sack  a  wider  field.  If  they  have  not  de- 
veloped the  necessary  competence  In  caring 
for  ChUdren  in  their  ovm  homes  how  can 
they  expect  to  develop  the  necessary  com- 
petence for  the  more  delicate  task  of  car- 
ing for  children  who  have  been  deprived  of 
eare  of  thdr  own  parenta 

The  Social  Sacurity  Act  provided  aaslst- 
■aaa  to  the  States  for  ehOd  cars  In  raral 
cnMimiiililts  and  in  commmittlai  of  apecJal 
need.  But  after  13  years  we  do  not  yet  hava 
any  adeqoata  peograma  at  child  care  In  mrat 


conununttiea  and  in  many  of  our  miU  and 
mtnlnf  towns.  Aftor  13  years  this  field  stUl 
rcmalna  to  be  cultivated.  It  is  more  chal- 
lenging now  than  It  waa  13  years  ago. 

THE  VEDBUI.  eOVSEmCXNT  AND  eSNElAL   IZUST 

In  his  message  to  the  Seventy- fourth  Con- 
gress in  193<J  President  Roosevelt  said:  "The 
Federal  Government  must  and  shaU  quit  this 
business  ot  relief.  Work  must  be  found  for 
able-bodied  but  destitute  workers.  I  am  not 
willing  that  the  vitality  of  otu*  people  be 
further  sapped  by  the  giving  of  eaah.  o^ 
market  baakets.  or  of  a  few  hours  of  weekly 
work  cutting  grasa.  raking  leaves,  or  picking 
up  papers  in  the  public  parks.  We  must 
preserve  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  unem- 
ployed from  destruction  but  also  their  self- 
reapect,  their  self-reliance,  and  courage  and 
determination." 

At  tha  time  that  President  Roosevelt  sprnke. 
the  social-security  program  had  Just  gone 
into  effect  and  thla  program  was  designed 
baaicaUy  to  protect  the  workers  against  the 
haaards  of  life  b^  a  aeries  of  benefits  based 
on  rights.  This  was  in  harmony  with  the 
zaport  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Eco- 
luxntc  Security  made  in  1935 :  "The  memsurea 
we  suggest  aU  seek  to  segregate  clearly  dis- 
tlngiilKhabla  large  groups  among  those  now 
on  relief  or  on  the  verge  of  relief  and  to 
apply  such  differentiated  treatment  to  each 
group  as  wUl  give  it  the  greatest  practical 
degree  of  economic  security.  We  believe  that 
If  these  measures  are  adopted  the  resldtial 
relief  problem  Is  apt  to  be  diminished  to  a 
point  where  tt  wUI  be  possible  to  return 
primary  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
people  who  cannot  work  to  the  State  and 
local  governments."  The  measures  that  the 
President's  committee  recommended  in- 
cluded old-age  Insurance  and  unemployment 
eompensatloo — which  were  to  provide  the 
foundation-stones  of  a  social  security  pro- 
gram— and  supplementary  programs  includ- 
ing aid  to  the  states  for  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the 
blind. 

THE  PBOCEAIf    AFTCX    13    TEAXS 

The  programs  reconunended  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Economic  Security 
have  been  In  effect  for  13  years.  We  recog- 
nise that  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
haa  not  developed  as  rapidly  as  might  have 
been  ei^ected.  In  the  meantime,  the  public 
programs  have  expanded  at  an 
>UB  rate  and  as  they  have  expanded 
the  problems  of  administration  have  become 
more  and  more  complex.  Anybody  who  be- 
lieves that  the  baalc  problems  of  admin- 
latarlng  aid  to  dep<>ndent  chUdren  undo*  tbc 
Federal-State  pro^rram  has  been  solved,  is 
really  not  looking  squarely  at  the  facta. 
Some  of  na  have  reserved  our  criticisms  of 
local  adminiatratlon  because  we  were  afraid 
that  tt  would  lead  us  into  a  worse  situation. 
We  had  always  expected  that  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  would  solve  many  of  the 
problems  of  cblld  dependency  and  delln- 
qoency.  but  we  liave  been  disillusioned.  We 
have  been  dlsUlusioned  by  the  lack  of  serv- 
ice In  fanulles  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  benefits.  On  the  locsl  level  we  are 
endeavoring  to  get  our  Catholic  groups  to 
partidpata  more  actively  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  aid  to  dependent  chUdren.  Ttiesc 
volunteers  have  to  keep  constantly  calling 
tha  attention  of  the  workers  in  the  pubUc 
i^iBilBa  to  the  wholesale  neglect  ot  the  chU- 
drai  tn  famiUes  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
chUdren.  We  hear  well-founded  ccmplainta 
about  moth«-s  who  call  up  the  oSeers  of 
local  agencies  to  ask  how  much  they  could 
gat  if  tiiev  divorced  their  husbands.  Some- 
ttinas  they  find  that  they  can  get  more  In 
the  way  of  public  aaaistanoa  than  they  can 
ftt  tmm  thdr  husbands. 

Many  people  aU  over  the  ooontry  ara  ask- 
ing: Bow  soon  ara  we  going  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  program  of  aid  to  dependant 
children?  People  hare  &sked  me:  Why  don't 
you   stDdy   tha   Canadian   famUy-allowanca 


system  and  promote  tt  In  the  United  Statea — 
something  that  is  more  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  family 
than  our  present  program?  It  waa  our  hope 
that  the  extenalon  of  old-ag«  and  survivors 
insurance  would  take  up  an  increasing  num- 
btf  of  mothers  with  dependent  children. 
And  it  has  taken  up  a  considerable  number. 
At  the  present  time.  670.592  children  are 
receiving  sumvors'  insurance  benefits.  On 
the  ottitr  hand,  a  total  of  l.lTeiM  are  r«- 
ceivtng  aid  to  dependent  chUdren.  It  waa 
hoped  that  under  aid  to  dependent  chUdren 
chUd  dependency  would  decrease,  but  we  find 
that  the  problems  of  chUd  care  confronting 
our  agencies  are  increaaing  rather  than  di- 
minishing. 

I  have  talked  rather  frankly  during  tha 
past  6  months  to  many  county  ofBdala 
charged  with  the  administration  ot  aid  to 
dependent  children  In  various  sections  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  foiind  very  few 
among  them  who  w^re  satisfied  with  the 
program.  They  told  me  that  they  were  bound 
by  rules  and  regulatlona  coming  to  them 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  they 
presumed  from  Washington.  Among  the  «■- 
dinary  citizens  in  these  countries  I  found 
great  dlasatisfaction  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  I  am  honestly  con- 
vinced that  year  by  year  the  program  la 
going  to  become  nxre  expensive  and  mora 
demoralizing  to  American  famUtea.  I  feel 
that  it  is  neceaaary  to  speak  thua  severely 
at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  the  same  program  into  much  larger 
areas.  I  feel  that  the  farth»  away  we  get 
from  the  preaent  public -assistance  philoso- 
phy in  serving  the  needs  of  American  fami- 
lies the  better  it  wUl  be  for  all  concerned. 
What  w»8  back  of  this  statement  that  tha 
late  President  Roosevelt  made  to  the  Cong 
in  193«  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  shall  quit  the  business  of  relief?  I 
talked  to  Harry  Hopkins  and  his  asaoelataa 
many  times  about  this  question.  Why  did 
the  Ffderal  Government  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  direct  relief?  The  answer  was :  Coets 
kept  on  increasing:  standards  kept  going 
down. 

OLO-AGS     ASSISTAJfCK     CONTaASTEO     WITH     OLO- 

Acz  km  strsrivoKS  nnsuaAMCx 
According  to  the  latest  figures,  we  hava 
some  2.4^,000  persons  receiving  old-age  as- 
sistance in  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  2J254.000  receiving  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance.  I  know  that  generally 
speaking  the  people  receiving  old-age  assist- 
ance get  more  than  those  receivmg  old-aga 
and  survivors  insurance,  but  doea  this  mean 
that  they  are  satisfied?  On  the  ctmtrary,  I 
find  very  few  people  receiving  old-age  assist- 
ance that  are  really  satisfied.  It  has  been 
our  hope  that  mcM-e  and  more  of  the  aged 
wiU  be  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  m- 
surance  as  much  more  economical  and  much 
more  in  harmony  with  the  dignity  of  tha 
American  citizen.  Here  we  liavc  a  benefit 
to  which  the  individiiai  haa  contributed.  B« 
considers  it  bia  own  and  in  accepting  it  ha 
feela  no  loss  of  dignity  and  ref^pectabtlity. 
One  cannot  fail  to  note,  however,  that  U^ 
ordinary  aged  person  who  has  been  self-eup- 
porting  all  his  life  Is  very  sensitive  about 
receiving  old-age  assistance. 

The  ordinary  workers  and  the  ordinary 
farmers  receiving  old-age  assistance  are 
really  products  of  the  depression,  but  I 
not  believe  that  the  ordinary  middle- 
cttlzen  of  our  country  is  going  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  old-age  asRstance  as  a  means  of 
protecting  himself  against  the  hazards  at 
old-age  dependency. 

A  SinDIMG   PXIXCIFLC  OT  THS 


Implicit  In  the  whole  thinking  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  is  the  prlnclpie  that 
tha  Federal  Gcvemmcnt  is  fundamentally 
raaponslble  for  getting  to  every  American 
famUy  everything  that  it  needs  on  the  basts 
at  a  carcfiU  and  detailed  budget  analysts. 
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M  iMiv*  giTMi  tlMm."    Thto  asT' 

tt  M  as  «8ar(  to  fM  sway 
«f  OMteoi' 

loafeMM  tba 
Wt  eannoc  ovwlooli  cbamM  of 


of  e  UMrao  la  larf* 


of  tt 
teaUly  thM  Bii<i<  MMfUaet.    On 
of  tlito  prlaetpl*  Mrarml  mlUloii 
Immmm  wooM  haw  to  Iw  la- 

Am  •  matiir  of  tmtt,  at  th«  pnaent 

nuoy  tamUlM  raetrvliic  Aid  to  Dcpend- 

CbiMran  •»  |»Ht  aKm  tbaa  tteir 

rlM>  M«  worldDg  far  wago-    0( 

w  can  Ma  that  ttoaaa  famUtet  are 

Tliajr  can't  rappiy  all  tbatr  budg- 

tta.     This  again  aasuiBca  that 

that  UMjr 
left.     One 

•obiMlalat  at  tha  wafa  aya- 
I?  wm  tt  not  apcour^a  toiaer 
what  wUl  tt  do  to  famlllea? 
tmr  wtU  ti  tend  to  demoraltae  famUy  life 
In  out  country?  Bow  far.  moreover.  U  It 
to  apply  tha  typa  o<  naada  taat  to- 
,  to  fowr  or  fiva  mllUea  f  aBttMa. 
at  famlUaa  ehaxtga 
to  ttana.  W«  voQld  have  to  have  a 
atudy  of  famlllea  in  order  to  apply 
test  effectively.  It  would  require 
an  army  of  worken  to  carry  out  the  prtn< 
dpm  of  the  naada  test. 

MonrriMc  coan  or  rTjauc  assbtarcs 

I  am  sure  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  th»  Baaaa  «(  Kapraaantatlves  will 
want  to  iindarrtand  iniatliliif  of  the  cosu 
of  an  enlarged  public  sartatanee  program. 
Tor  Xbm  ftocal  year  1945~M  Federal  granu 
tn  the  amount  of  M30.13aj)00  were  certified 
for  tbaaa  programs;  for  the  fiscal  year  1M6- 
47  redaraJ  granu  tn  tb«  amount  of  9613.- 
iSlilOO  ware  certified,  far  1947-48.  •775.- 
C03.000  waa  cartiflad.  The  ectimatc  for  l»4d 
Is  $842.»«l.n4  and  for  1950  It  U  $1,078,000.- 
000.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  In- 
craaaad  expenditures  have  been  made  In  a 
parted  at  rclaurely  full  employment.  One 
aaa  raadOy  appreciate  what  wui  happen  if  the 
PWteral  Saeurtty  Agency  extends  Us  effort 
to  tha  hwfar  fields  contemplated  under  H.  R. 
MK.  Ona  can  readily  hazard  a  guess  that 
tha  reltef  expenditures  of  the  Puhlte  Assist- 
ance DlTtston  will  exceed  •IjOgfi^MO.MO  a 
year,  and  th«T  will  not  atop  st  this  point. 
They  may  well  be  Inrraaaad  by  another  bil- 
lloa  vtthin  the  next  5  years. 


alkOttld  tsiu 
Itaf  field 

When  tb< 
by  the  Con 
to  the  8Ut«  I 


corrvoL  orss  familt  ijrc  ustlied 
uNoca  H.  a.  assa 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  examine  an- 
Terr  ImportAnt  lamliialliai  of  the  r«- 
lility  which  tha  Fidaial  Oeaamment 
aaaumes  under  H.  R.  3803.  Under  this  pr«>- 
poaad  legislation,  the  Oorernment  is  virtually 
gotxig  to  guarant  ea  every  family  what  It  needs 
oa  a  Ma4gat  basis.  Every  family  that  receives 
tmder  this  tormtila  will  virtually 
IB  taaaftmptey.  What  doaa  thla 
■Man  fron  tha  standpoint  of  national  con- 
trol over  family  life? 

X  know  that  the  Padaral  Govammant  haa 
been  trying  to  get  away  from  thla  rteimnil- 
bility  and  It  haa  taoaa  trytag  to  get  tha  8Uta 
and  local  goearaaaaata  away  from  a  serious 
ooaaklaratton  of  lu  tmpllcatlooa.  Charges 
and  couatarchargaa  have  been  made  in  com- 
munity after  coauntmlty  in  the  Ua:t^  Stataa 
that  the  funds  given  to  families  have  been 
ahuaad  and  that  tha  atoney  given  for  the 
support  of  rhllran  la  not  used  for  their  ben- 
efit. I  have  heard  tbaaa  ehargaa  auda  in  one 
dty  aftar  the  other,  but  the  i^aata  of  the 
it  keep  aaytag.  "^e  are  not  raapoo- 
Ibr  tta  way  la  Hhitk  famlllea  Uv«.  We 
BO  raapooaiblllty  for  the  wjy  they  spend 


Social  Security  Act  was  passed 
grants-in-aid  were  provldad 

for  certain  well-deaned  areaa  of 
public  assistance.  Including  the  axed,  de- 
pendent ch  Idren.  and  the  blind.  It  was  as- 
stuned  that  as  the  Insurances  developed  the 
need  for  t  lese  c.itegorles  would  decrease. 
Nobody  en^  isloned  the  expaadhig  program 
that  has  b«  en  developed,  especially  through 

employment.    From  the  way  In 


1^..       veare  of  ful 
■■'a       _W4  1-  »•- 


which  the  >ro(^am  is  developing  now  It  Is 
begizmlng  t  j  look  as  if  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  war  ts  to  change  the  entire  pattern; 
that  It  wants  to  give  us  a  relief  program 
rather  thai  an  insurance  program.  Many 
people  have  been  raising  this  question.  They 
have  sUted  also  that  most  of  the  thinking 
about  socia  sectirity  has  been  done  by  a  few 
pa^c  in  tJ  e  Agency.  If  one  disagrees  with 
thaei.  he  is  supposed  to  be  very  unorthodox, 
to  say  the  !  east. 

Some  of  1  he  advisers  of  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency  on  the  outside  do  not  make  any 
secret  aboui  their  desire  to  substitute  a  com- 
plete public -assistance  program  for  a  social- 
insurance  program.  ThU.  Indeed,  would  be 
a  great  tragi  dy  for  the  American  wane  earner 
and  for  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

I  know  sc  me  of  our  conservative  brethren 


believe  that 


clal  liisurar  ce;  they  believe  that  relief  will 


be  governeti 
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R  R 

In-aid  to  tbi 


oi  Uof 


over  tha  larger  part  of  tha  n- 


relief  is  less  expensive  than  so- 


largely  by  local  standards,  but 
I  the  program  envisaged  by  H.  R. 
2892,  I  dot  bt  If  assistance  administration 
will  be  any  1  snger  determined  by  local  think- 
ing. 

VAaxATTOurs  *r  statxs  in  thi  ntjmbxh  or  pxa- 
aoNs  a  scirvriNG  olo-acc  assistancx 


great  variation  in  the  number 
vlng  old-age  assistance  In  the 
(very  1.000  person.^  over  65  years 
Louisiana.  791  receive  old-age  as- 
the  District  of  Columbia.  47:  In 
1;  in  Delaware.  58;  In  New  York. 
464.     This  must  mean  that 
t  deal  of  variation  in  the  needs 
abplies  in  the  States  mentioned. 
t»8t  as  Interpreted  by  the  Federal 
cy  means  a  complete  study  of 
and  needs  of  the  individual  and 
of  a  definite  budget.     However, 
in  States  having  a  large  num- 
recelvlng    public    assistance 
part  of  the  needs  test.     They 
what  resources  are.    They  say 
policy  of  a  certain  amount 
w  considered:  that  a  house  val- 
t^an  a  certain  amount  should  not 
that  cash  of  a  certain  amount 
je  considered.     In  other  words, 
•frufigle  on  between  these  States 
Security  Agency.    The  States 
the  Agency  wants  assistance. 
urogram  envisaged  by  H.  R.  2892 
graata  ara  baaed  oa  a  general- 
It  would  be  very  tnter- 
the  reactions  of  the  States 
up  what  Is  virtually  an  old-age 
they  be  satisfied  to  return 
raelptauU  to  a  gen- 
whara  they  would 
eooatderatlon  and  have 
needs  teat  aa  the  rectpteuts 
r4lef? 
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watch 


W  >uld 


raoM  aaC  up  a  ayatam  of  grant.<»- 
Stataa  to  provide  medical  as- 
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TMa  would  brtBf  tka  Buraau  of  Fuhlte 
Ammmmm  ot  tha  tocM  ■aiuitty  Admin- 
MmtlMi  and  the  fiute  departaanta  of  wel- 
fMa  lata  a  very  large  sector  of  medical  care 
In  the  States.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  medical  services  in  the  States  at  the 
present  time  are  very  Inadequate  and  that 
grants-in-aid  are  necessary  to  ensble  local 
agencies  to  secure  medical  care  for  relief 
clients. 

On  the  whole,  medical  care  in  communi- 
ties In  which  there  are  adequate  facilities. 
Is  fairly  good.  In  the  communities  that  I 
visited  In  Wisconsin,  Iowa.  Nebraska,  snd  Il- 
linois during  the  past  6  months,  I  found 
that  medical  care  Is  looming  very  large  in 
local  expenditures.  The  greatest  dlfflculty 
I  Qnd  in  other  areas  Is  the  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  for  medical  and  hospital  care  in 
local  communities.  The  hospital  facilities 
are  Inadequate:  the  medical  facilities  are 
Inadequate.  Aanmilng  there  is  an  unmet 
need,  there  Is  a  question  whether  this  need 
should  be  met  by  adding  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  State  and  local  welfare  departments. 
Isn't  this  definitely  a  health  problem?  We 
already  have  two  divisions  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  now  Interested  In  health, 
namely,  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Children's  Bureau.  They  are  working  with 
the  States  on  health  problems.  WUl  this 
put  a  third  division  in  the  health  field? 
Moreover.  It  is  fairly  well  recognized  today 
that  our  first  step  In  any  health  program  Is  to 
provide  more  adequate  local  facilities.  We 
need  more  hospitals,  more  nurses,  more  doc- 
tors. We  need  more  health  centers  In  areas 
In  which  there  are  virtually  no  hospitals  and 
no  facilities  for  medical  care. 

One  may  very  well  ask  today,  in  view  of 
the  general  debate  on  a  national  program 
for  medical  and  hospital  care,  whether  the 
best  approach  from  the  standpomt  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
medically  Indigent  would  not  be  to  concen- 
trate for  the  time  being  on  providing  more 
facilities.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  said  that 
In  the  ordinary  communities  In  the  United 
States,  outside  of  certain  areas  that  do  not 
have  facilities,  the  medically  indigent  are 
receiving  better  medical  and  hospital  care 
than  the  ordinary  wage  earners. 

GENXX-U.     PUBLIC     ASSIST.MVCt    ON     THE     FXOESAL 
UBVEL  UNNSCESSAHT  AT  THI  PTIX5KNT  TIMX 

At  the  end  of  1948  some  33.000.000  people 
were  covered  by  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. This  number  of  people,  therefore,  with 
their  families,  were  protected  against  the 
hazards  of  temporary  unemploj-ment.  In 
three  States — California.  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Jersey — we  have  provision  for  tempo- 
rary disability  due  to  Ul  health.  The  chances 
are  that  before  the  adjournment  of  their 
present  sessions  a  number  of  other  State 
leglslatiires  will  have  made  provision  for 
temporary  disability.  We  have  also  in  the 
States,  rehabilitation  programs  which  take 
care  of  a  sector  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. We  have  some  15,000.000  people  In- 
cluded in  veterans'  benefits  of  one  kind  or 
another.  We  have  the  prospects  of  larger 
coverage  under  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance to  cover  the  permanently  handicapped. 
We  have  the  proepect  of  a  large  housing  pro- 
gram that  will  help  to  improve  the  stand- 
ards of  life  of  large  numbers  of  people  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  voluntary  health 
protection  of  one  kind  or  another  covering 
53.000.000  people.  There  Is  no  reason  there- 
fore why  the  Federal  Government  should  em- 
bark on  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  public 
assistance  which  will  cost  the  people  of  the 
United  States  another  billlou  dollars. 


to  Ma 
}t  U 
ktkm  of  aid  to  da- 
ta general  dtaeetli- 
throughofttt  the  eountry  with  thla 
M  It  ta  preaaaUy  administered.  The 
Becurlty  Ageaey  abould  devote  iteelf 
to  studying  ways  and  means  of  praaenting 
tha  abuiea  that  have  arlaen,  of  provftdfeic  more 
adeiraatT  aanlta  for  the  faatUtea  racetvlng 
aid  to  dapendaat  children,  and  at  preventing 
ffeat  fMoaaa  mt  deaarioratlcm  which  Is  aSect- 
iBf  Hm  Ilaaa  oC  so  many  at  these  fsmlllaa  at 


Undar  Utle  ▼  oC  ttaa  aaalal  flaeorlty  Act. 
tha  Children's  Baraau  la  diarffad  with  the 
afdatlnlstratlon  of  child-welfare  servtces  In 
areas  and  areaa  at  apedal  need.  The 
Idren  s  Bureau  might  aery  well  now  study 
Its  experftmea  daalag  tha  paat  IS  yaaaa.  Why 
Is  It  that  tb«c  la  ao  Uttie  cooatructtee  sodal 
aerrice  in  our  rural  eommunltiee?  The  Chil- 
l's  Bufeaa  la  expending  caaaktarabie 
at  the  preaent  time  in  the  training 
ag  waiters  in  tha  Aeld  of  chUd  welfare.  How 
BHUif  of  these  wortera  are  qtialified  to  deal 
with  the  prapaaaa  arith  which  the  ChU- 
dren's  Bureau  la  charged?  How  many  of 
them  are  qualified  for  work  in  the  country? 
If  thla  wcrk  tn  the  country  !■  not  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Security  Agmey 
through  the  Children's  Bureau,  it  may  be 
that  tha  people  of  the  United  SUtes  wlU  have 
to  dense  other  means  of  providing  waff  ara 
programs  for  the  large  number  of  famniaa 
that  need  service  In  our  rural  communitiea. 
We  cannot  go  on  without  a  more  adequate 
■odal-work  program  in  the  country.  Tha 
Secmltf  Udmliilalislli  ii  made  an  ex- 
j  In  thla  field  but  its  oper- 
ations hare  been  restricted  and  now  there  la 
nothing  to  take  its  place. 

I  am  sure  that  otir  American  wage  earners 
look  to  a  social -Insurance  program  that  la  In 
baraicmy  with  their  dignity,  that  gives  them 
a  aartain  amount  of  protection  against  the 
aaajor  haaards  of  industrial  life.  They  do 
not  want  a  needs  test.  They  do  not  want  u> 
admit  that  they  have  to  be  taken  over  tn 
bankruptcy.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  Initi- 
ative and  resoxircefulneas  on  their  own. 
They  want  to  be  sble  to  walk  into  the  aodal- 
aad  secure  the  benaSli  that 
to  tbam  as  a  matter  at  tight: 
to  which  they  and  their  en^Ioyers 
have  eontrfbuted;  benefits  which  are  really  a 
continuation  of  their  wagea  during  the  pe- 
riods tn  which  they  can  no  longer  work. 


Cb-Op*  bmI  tke  AMA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MUfaaaoca 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CKITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  28  'legislative  day  of 
mOat.  March  18  f,  1349 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.      Mr.  President.  I 
Bsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  i^inted 


Ooeparatlee  Baalth  Fsdsrstlon  of  America. 
Cooperative  Health  red- 
kted    oa    the    national 
boafd  by  D.  A.  MarOvop.  ot  Seattle) 

There  exists  In  BMat  af  the  States  legisla- 
tion of  a  nature  which  permits  the  medical 
prnfaadOB  to  sponsor  aad  operate  prepayment 
plana  aad  denies  tha  aaoM  right  to  our  organ- 
izations. 

Oenerally  q>eaklng.  thaae  Otate  laws  permit 
only  nhialrtaaa  to  orgaalae  a  plan,  or  provide 
that  the  govaming  board  mart  be  controUed 
by  a  majority  at  physlciana,  or  provide  that 
no  plan  can  operate  tinleas  with  51  percent 
or  more  of  the  eligible  physicians  in  a  given 
area  participating. 

In  one  fashion  or  another,  these  laws  of 
vazloas  types  are  an  effective  bar  to  forma- 
tion of  i^ans  by  our  groups.  We  believe  that 
the  American  Medical  Aaaociatkm  and  Its 
afiUiated  bodlea  ahoold  cooperate  with  us  In 
the  removal  of  tbaaa  legal  barriers,  which,  in 
the  first  Instance,  ware  sought  and  obtained 
by  medical  societies. 

These  legal  barrters  place  the  medical  pro- 
feaalon  In  the  poettlan  of  aaylng.  m  effect,  to 
the  people:  "Tou  may  have  prepayment 
plana  but  only  upaa  our  terms;  you  may 
have  a  common  pool  of  funds  provided  by 
your  payments  which  will  aid  you  in  a  medi- 
cal crisis,  bxit  you  shafl  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  managonent  of  thcae  funds;  you 
may  btidget  for  the  coat  of  a  limited  type  of 
medical  care,  bat  you  shall  have  nothing  to 
aay  about  the  rates  ywa  will  ba  charged.  ** 

We  doubt  that  tha  WMdleal  iwaiwain 1 1  ra- 
aiiBee  the  full  tmplicatlan  at  these  reaBdattaa 
lawB  and  the  reaction  which  they  ea^Hidv 
large  numbers  of  people  In  aU  the 
ktlons  which  are  attempting  to  solve 
the  problems  of  paying  for  good  OMdieal 
We  doubt  whether  the  protfc 
conatdered  that  thoae  medical 
which  ara  epaaattag  under  an  exdn- 
atva  prteilaga  aajoy  a  poaiuon  not  given  to 
any  other  aegmaafc  at  the  Aaaerlcan 
economy. 

In  most  of  these  plans  there  are  uaom  at 
the  checks  and  balances  which  apply  to 
other  foraos  of  enterprise  through  the  waoal 
application  of  free  competition,  democratic 
chotoe,  or  Government  regnlatkm. 

In  short,  theae  plana  enjoy  a  monopoly  for 
all  practical  purpoaes.  and  their  manage- 
naent.  with  few  exceptions,  is  not  subjected 
to  the  voice  or  vota  at  the  investors  or  to  ef- 
fective supervisory  control  by  a  government- 
al agency,  such  as  State  insurance  depart- 
ments exercise  in  the  control  of  rates,  bene- 
fits, and  investments  at  Insurance  companies 
la  tha  Interest  of  the  public. 

Aa  tha  full  Implicauon  of  the  monopoly 
feature  of  these  medical  society  plans  is  be- 
Tinr*ng  understood  by  the  consumers  of 
medical  care,  their  increaitag  reeentment  la 
understandable.  This  type  of  monopoly  is 
obnoxious  to  our  aenee  of  democracy  and 
contrary  to  the  American  oono^t  of  free 
enterprise. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  plans  are  non- 
proOt  tn  the  nraamrm  meaning  of  that  term 

(aa  tlllngiilaliiiif  ft<am  the  legal  a lug) 

baaaaaa  tha  pkjalelaBs  are  the  sole  recipients 
ot  tiw  tmttm  md  at  Hae  same  time  sole  deter- 
miners of  ttM  rataa. 

We  feel  atioagly  that  the  medical  praftaainu 
moat  oaaaa  to  rcallaa  ttaat  w«  laynwn  have 


patient  relationship. 

A  barrier,  second  only  to  restrictive  l« 
tkm.  exists  ta  the  form  of  restraints  impoeed 
by  aMdieal  aodetlas  against  phi 
ta  our  plans.    These 

>aral  f  fvms. 

of  these  phystciana,  although  duly 
and  well  qualified,  arc  denied  admia- 
sloa  to  the  local  medical  society  or  are  ex- 
pelled from  it  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
are  participating  in  one  of  our  plans.  The 
result  of  this  drastic  action  Is  to  deny  tc  tha 
physicians  free  access  to  hoapltala  and  con- 
sultative services,  as  well  as  the  ustial  prlvl- 
Icgaa  of  his  pmfeastnn. 

Thta  reacts  against  his  prafeaskmal  security 
and  his  social  standing.  His  efiective  appU- 
caticn  of  medical  sclenee  baring  thus  been 
partially  destroyed,  his  patients  (who  have 
freely  choeen  him )  are  deprived  of  the  full 
medical  services  which  the  licensing  'laws  were 
designed  to  afford  them. 

Another  type  of  dtocrimlnatlon  on  record 
Is  the  denial  of  the  right  of  a  fully  qtaUified 
physician -applicant  to  take  his  specialty 
board  examination  solely  because  of  his  af- 
filiathm  with  one  of  our  plans. 

These  and  other  forms  of  reetraints  are 
being  i»'actlced  tn  sections  of  the  United 
States.    An  over-all  survey  ot  this  situation 


bat  toOaar  a  pattern 
to  us  to  be  aaCtaaal  la  aeopa. 

The  resentmoit  on  the  part  of 
sumer  groapa  haa  reached  the  point  whera. 
criminal  and  Injunctive  actions  have  been 
sought.  Recent  examples  sre  the  injunction 
actions  now  in  process  In  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, both  of  which  are  based  upon  the  law 
resulting  from  the  conviction  ot  the  AHA 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  tn  IMl. 

We  feel  strongly  that  tn  our  democratic 
syvtem  there  ^lould  t)e  freedom  of  experi- 
mentation for  all  types  of  voluntary  pre- 
payment plans,  of  whatever  sponsorship,  so 
long  as  they  adhere  to  acceptable 

We  believe  that  the  medical  prcrfs 
well  as  all  of  our  groups  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  there  is  mutxial  agreement  that 
prepayment  Is  a  sound  basis  for  the  budget- 
ing and  paying  of  the  cost  of  medical  care. 
There  may  be  some  differences  as  to  tha 
method  and  controL 

However,  we  belirvc  that  it  sbcMiid  be  read- 
ily agreed  that  none  at  us  has  a  Uuepruu 
we  could  call  an  ultimate  goal.  We  are  yet 
in  the  pioneering  stages  of  s  worth  while  and 
publicly  acceptable  idea.  The  medical  pn>- 
fesBloai.  we  feei,  would  agree  that  theu-  plana 
are  not  a  fully  aatlafactory  anavv. 

Our  groups  are  sponsoring  snd  operating 
many  types  at  plans,  none  of  which  com- 
pletely sail^lea  us  as  the  final  answer.  In 
this  situation,  the  historical  American  ap- 
proach la  to  expertmnt.  As  the  years  paae. 
public  acceptability  will  ultimatdy  give  aa 
tha  beat  answers. 

Just  as  we  feel  that  roedteal -society 
plans  should  be  free  to  develofr  and  seek 
public  acceptance,  so  are  are  demanding  that 
the  consunyY-^^anscred  plans  should  have 
the  same  uppcstunlty.  free  from  the  artificial 
restndnta  hapoaed  by  class  legislation  and 
professional  dtaerimination  whiA  now  stifle 
fte«  experimentation. 
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H«w  t  BiU  Makes  Its  Way  TWvofk  Cmi- 
gTcssMsal  Mill 


Wm»SlOS  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 


B  BOCSI  OP  RKPSBSSMTATIVn 
Mm4m9.  March  2t.  1949 


Iff.  ELLIOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Cl«rk.  oaic:al  macaitne  of  the 
MsttonaJ  AsaadiMon  of  Post  Of- 
h&s  tn  Its  liarch  1»49  Issue  a 
tattcmtinc  and  readable  article  on 
ham  lavs  are  cnaeled  by  the  Congress  of 
th«  Unttcd  States.  The  article  perhaiM 
minor  Inaccuracies,  but  Its 
axul  brevity  coouBcnd  It  I  In- 
It  as  a  part  of  mj  remarks : 
Bow  A  Bzu.  Maksb  its  Wat  Thiocch  Com- 

DurtDf  tb«  opetUnf  Mantha  of  tb«  Eighty- 
a  rseord  niHBber  of  bills  bav* 
litto  Um  boppcr. 
flMly  •  ttay  ftaeikm  oC  aU  of  the  bills 
vfil  •««  iBfl  oa  tte  asatttt*  books. 
Df  th«  ms  75  CnngTiiwii. 
•OMrtnc  ISO  jMrm.  TMJSt  bills  and  Joint 
r««olutioiis  w*rt  Latroducsd.  0(  tlUs  number, 
0Q.1U  bacam*  law.  Tl»t  te  a  UtU*  laas  than 
•  is  pafcsat. 

Zn  this  sMslon  as  In  all  otben.  too.  a  heavy 
proportion  at  tbm  Mtla  passed  will  be  so- 
called  private  laws,  dealfnf  with  individuals, 
and  also  one -shoe  acts  far  public  monuments, 
holidays,  park  lands,  aad  the  Itke. 

PHTAua  aaa  mamt 
It's  a  toof  course,  strewn  wtth  many  ptt- 
faUa.  that  a  MU  takes  bates*  tt  ■■ca  eosi. 
gjssiiiiiial  approval  and  bacoaMS  a  lav  o< 
the  land. 

a  Caogreasman  get  aU  the  bills 
in  the  course  at  a  session? 
Wen.  he  gets  them  from  a  lot  of  plaoaa. 
Actually,  he  aaay  Initiate  very  few  hioaaU. 
And  one  parsdosleat  fact  U  that  many  a( 
tba  bills  which  Msanbsrs  of  the  HotMe  and 
Introduoa  aasae  from  sottrcea  which 
are  moss  vocal  In  declaring  that  there 
are  too  many  laws.  It  all  depends,  it  seems, 
on  what  kind  of  laws. 

Anyway,  bills  sumetimes  are  initiated  by 
and  they  are  either  written  by 
or.  more  frequently,  by  that  branch 
Of  tba  Capitol's  highly  competent  permanent 
ptufsealuoal  staff  which  specializes  in  legis- 
lative drafting. 

Then  there  are  tMIls  which  Msmhiri  tntro- 
dtice  St  the  request  of  Federal  AspwtaaBts 
And  there  are  still  others,  In 
the  greater  proportion  of  sll. 
which  ConfrasMaas  introduce  at  the  request 
of  Individuals  and  organiaationa.  and  for  pur- 
poses Incredibly  varied.  Some  of  theee  pro- 
poaala  are  sound  and  evwntually  became  law. 
Sana  vhlch  are  not  sound  also  become  law 
If  aoSriMft  p>as— a  Is  sasrted  In  their  t>e- 
balC.  Mfll  attiars  iwAset  seemingly  unlim- 
Iva  Sl^tts  on  the  part  of  their 
But  the  good  and  the  had. 
aU  follow  the  aaaM 


la  a  dlffaraa*  pveeadure  for  introduc- 
ing a  MU  la  aaah  innch. 

tn  the  Uamm.  a  lisnihtr  takes  his  bUl  and 
lltsraUy  Aops  It  into  the  hopper  That's  a 
voodsa  boa  located  on  the  clerk's  desk  In 
txmu  at  Um  apaaker. 
A  flHMlar  riMB  and  vaKa  for  Um  nsaldliig 
to  tamgntM  him.  Upon  being  rscog- 
he  announces  that  he  Is  sending  the 
«p  to  the  desk. 
The  firat  thing  that  those  who  run  ttie 
have  to  decide  Is  what 


committee 
that 


th» 


ihall  handle  the  bill.  In  most 
n't  a  dllllcult  decision  since  the 
a  clear  guide;  but  occasionally 
questions  and  these  are  de- 
Speaker  or  by  the  Prealdent  of 


e  oae 


Clerks 
It 
collected 
to    the 

printed 

Senate 

In 


record 
m  ni  imber 
and 
Go  irernment 


commi  Ctae 


coi  ts 


wlcely 


iittee 
the  case  ma  r 
pros  and 
veattgatlon. 
Ings  so 
committee 
hearlafB. 

Tba 
on  the  basi 
changes, 
result  tt  cai 
long  nap  oi 
■easlnn 
arence. 
nsgatlve 

On  rel 
taken  to 
possihle  tcu 
away  from 
it  on  the 
mittee  can 
of  a  bill 
Jority  of 

If  a  bill 
then  goes 
same  thlzig 
gives  Its 
the  House 


waibc  tmmlttee 


a|  proves 


nevitr 

eith  fr 

vo  e. 

atl'  ely  rare  occasions  action  will  be 
fosce  a  bill  out  of  committee.     It  is 
House  Members  to  take  a  bill 
committee  by  petition  and  bring 
1  oor  for  action.     A  Senate  com- 
M  discharged  from  conBideratlon 
th  ough  a  motion  passed  by  a  ma- 
Senators  present, 
given  a  subcommittee  O.  K.  It 
1  Q  the  full  committee  where  the 
can  happen.     If  the  committee 
apfwoval.  also,  the  bill  then  goes  to 


th> 


l3n 


caie 


legislal  ion 


do<« 


of 


There's 

on 
kta  ca 

consent 
that  metho^l 
that  objec 
the  applecart 

In  the 
still  ax:ath« 
However,  tt 
its  first  acts 
deal  of  Its 
over 

tse  faila  to| 
days  or 
called   up 
chairman 
originated 
regard  sucb 
pnvUeije. 

If   the 
light.  It 
state*  the 
to  be 

for   debate 
then  Is 

In  the 
debate, 
only  In  the 
floor  do  not 
on  tha  eoi 

tiM  Bsajorit 
facts  brougf 
As  soon  s 
or  Senate  It 
tt  U  BtUl 


hand  ed 


Artan  lining 


Whan 
achlavaa 

OnaUy 
through 
process,  oft 
the  single  e: 
It  ts  printed 
signed  bf 


joucivrr  seciivs 

the  title  of  the  measure  and 
After  each  day's  grist  is 
prepared  the  bills  are  delivered 
Printing    Offlce.     The 
ara  ratumed  to  the  Hovise  and 
itroosBs. 

most  bills  first  go  to  a  sub- 
Here,  in  due  course,  or  not,  as 
be,  the  bill  is  considered  and  Its 
given  preliminary  thorough  In- 
Many,  but  not  all,  of  the  hear- 
publlclzed  are  actually  sub- 
rather     than     full     committee 


goes  over  the  bill  and 
of  what  it  has  learned  It  either 
or  kills  it.  The  latter 
achieve  simply  by  taking  a  very 
It:  and  thousands  of  bills  every 
get  beyond  subcommittee  ref- 
by  failure  to  act  or  by  direct 


tmAimsoos  conssmt 


quick  way  to  get  action,  used 

minor   bills.     They're    put   on   a 

endar  for  action  by  unanimous 

itsere    ts    only    one    drawback    to 

and  it's  a  serious  one.  namely, 

by  a  single  member  can  u{}8et 


of  all  major  legislation  there  Is 

hurdle,  the  Rules  Committee. 

Kighty-flrst  Congress  in  one  of 

took  away  from  that  body  a  good 

erstwhile   life-and-death   power 

Now.  if  the  Rules  Commit- 

report  on  a  measure  within  21 

so  adversely,  the  bill  can  be 

or   House   consideration   by   the 

the    committee    In    which    it 

And  the  Speaker  la  required  to 

a  request  as  a  point  of  highest 


Committee  gives  the  green 

out  wtth  a  resolution  which 

conditions  under  which  the  bill  is 

on  the  floor — length  of  time 

and   the   like.    That   resolution 


acu  t  apon. 
Sei«to«lMrs 
Tbus 


now  Is  no  limitation  on 

the   flltbuster   ts   practicable 

Upper  Houae.     Speeches  on  the 

in  general,  have  great  infhience 

of   legislation.     Most    tmpor- 

factor  is  the  decision  of 

party  to  support  or  oppose;  and 

t  to  tight  in  committee. 

a  bill  is  pasaed  by  either  House 

technically  an  act.     But 

referred  to  as  a  bill. 


vow  rr's  am  act 

Bouse    has    passed    a    bill    It 

dignity.     Tha    version    as 

It    may    have    gone 

of  transformations  tn  the 

completely  revised  wtth 

eaptkm  of  the  enacting  clause — 

on  fancy  light  blue  paper  and  is 

Clerk.     lu  tha  Senate,  aeu  are 


appovad — and 
duMoa 


tie 


printed  on  fine  white  paper  and  are  signed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Then  the  House  which  has  passed  the  bill 
sends  tt  to  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  It 
once  more  may  go  through  the  same  commit- 
tee-hearing routine.  In  both  Houses  com- 
mittee decisions  as  to  the  disposition  of  bills 
always  Is  made  In  executive  session. 

In  many  caaes  the  House  and  Senate  ap- 
prove meastires  tn  which  there  are  dlllerences. 
That  happens  almost  alwasrs  on  major  legis- 
lation. This  means  the  measure  must  go  to 
conference.  The  presiding  officers  of  each 
Chamber  app>olnt  conferees  who  then  try  to 
iron  out  their  differences.  If  language  has 
been  approved  by  both  House  and  Senate  It 
is  not  subject  to  change  by  the  conferees. 
The  conference  report  goes  before  the  two 
Houses  for  action. 

These  reports  are  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. They  miist  be  voted  either  up  or 
down,  as  is.  If  they  are  rejected  the  con- 
ferees are  given  instructions  on  the  disputed 
points.  Sometimes  tt  takes  quite  a  bit  of 
doing  to  reach  final  agreement. 

Let's  say,  now,  that  Congress  finally  haa 
finished  all  of  its  work  on  a  given  piece  of 
legislation  by  approving  the  conference  re- 
port.    What's  next  tn  the  long  Journey? 

First  there  Ls  a  routine  for  getting  the  bill 
to  the  White  House.  That  responsibility 
rests  on  the  House  which  initiated  the  legis- 
lation. 

A  new  bill  is  printed,  without  nxunbered 
lines,  and  single  large  sheets  are  iised,  with 
printing  on  one  side  only.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  affix  their  signatures. 
The  signed  bill  then  is  sent  to  the  White 
House  by  messenger  and  is  promptly  popped 
into  a  safe.  At  the  same  time,  duplicate  but 
unsigned  copies  of  the  measure  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  Budget  Bureau.  Justice  De- 
partment, and  other  agencies  for  review  and 
then  are  returned  for  or  against  Presidential 
approval. 

sicmwc  cxaxicoNT 

When  the  President  signs  the  official  copy 
it  becomes  law.  On  very  rare  occasions  a  bill 
awaiting  signature  has  been  lost  in  the  Whits 
House  mazes,  but  that  happens  so  infre- 
quently it  becomes  a  page  1  story  when 
tt  does.  Moat  bills  sre  signed  without  fan- 
fare. SoBBcClmes.  however,  a  ceremony  is 
made  of  the  signing  and  the  President  will 
give  the  pen  to  one  who  has  been  closely 
Identified  with  the  legislation  from  its  incep- 
tion. Often  more  than  one  pen  Is  used — 
and  there  are  cases  when  half  a  dozen  and 
more  have  been  distributed  to  persons  watch- 
ing the  ceremony. 

If  the  President  vetoes  the  bill  It  is  re- 
turned to  the  House  which  Initiated  tt.  The 
measure  must  muster  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  both  House  and  Senate  to  become  a  law 
without  the  President's  signature.  If  the 
President  doesn't  sign  a  bill  within  10  days 
after  it  reaches  him — not  counting  Sundays — 
it  becomes  a  law  anyway.  But  if  Congress 
adjourns  m  the  meantime  the  measure  does 
not  become  law  unless  he  signs  it  within  the 
10-day  limit.    This  Is  known  as  a  pocket  veto. 

But  even  after  approval  the  long  hard  row 
still  Isn't  over  for  the  legislation.  It  must 
be  sent  to  the  State  Department  where  it  re- 
ceives a  number  and  is  published  as  a  so- 
called  slip  law,  which  means  that  it  is  printed 
Individually.  After  each  session  these  are 
consolidated  and  bound  In  a  volume  called 
the  United  States  SUtutes  at  Large.  All  per- 
manent laws  of  isneral  application  currently 
in  force  ara  tvcloded  In  the  Code  of  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  supple- 
ments Issued  after  each  regular  session  of 
Congress. 

VAaious  KiaoLtmoHs 
Many  persona  are  confused  by  the  different 
types  of  resolutions  adopted  bv  Congress.  A 
Joint  reeolutton  ts  acted  upon  by  both  ■oassa 
and  must  have  Presidential  approval,  and  haa 
the  fore*  of  law.     A  concurrent  rsaolutlon 
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does  not  require  Presidential  action.  It's 
not  a  public  law  but  deals  with  tasiiea  over 
which  House  and  Senate  have  jurisdiction 
concurrently.  A  simple  rsaoltitton  Is  tha 
action  of  one  Houae  on  matters  of  spadal  con- 
cem  to  it.  Bills  are  either  public  or  private — 
the  former  dealing  with  matters  of  general 
application  (such  as  taxes,  the  MT^h^ll  plan, 
appropriations  for  Federal  departments) ,  the 
latter  having  to  do  with  persooa.  many  of 
them  involving  compensation  In  varying 
amounts. 

The  investigation  and  planning  that  go 
into  a  major  piece  of  legislation  ts  far  more 
complex  than  is  generally  realized,  and  those 
whose  duties  bring  them  Into  ccmstant  con- 
tact with  Congress  have  a  genuine  respect  for 
ttamsmbers.  a  cross-section  of  the  148,000,000 
of  America. 


Tlie  Stnii^sie  for  Aaierican  Air  Pover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIAKA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1949 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  wish  to  submit,  without  prejudice 
on  my  pan  to  any  one  named,  an  article 
by  William  Bradford  Huie  entitled  "The 
Struggle  for  American  Airpower,"  pub- 
hshed  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  for  the  month  of  April  1949. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  present  unsettled 
world  situation  and  in  view  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  great  interest  of  th(  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  country  in 
our  Air  Force,  I  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  place  this  historical  narration 
of  our  air  power  in  the  Ricord. 

The  article  follows: 
THX  STSuccLx  roa  AinarcAif  ah  poisai 
(By  WUllam  Bradford  Huie) 

In  this  the  fourth  year  after  Hiroshima,  the 
battle  to  make  America  strong  in  the  air  is 
sttU  being  fought  in  Washington.  On  the 
alda  of  the  Air  Force,  as  always,  are  the  men 
of  TlBton,  backed  by  the  *■«— ^<'»"  ptople. 
Arrayed  against  them  are  the  Mbginnt  mtnds. 
the  yeamers  for  yesterday,  the  men  who  op- 
pose any  Innovation  which  may  lessen  their 
own  prestige. 

Wo  thoughtful  citizen  need  be  confused  tn 
this  conflict.  To  understand  it,  one  has  only 
to  leaf  through  the  record.  In  each  and 
every  jrear  since  1906  the  air  vtsionariea  have 
been  right,  the  obstructionists  have  been 
tragically  wrong.  The  black-and-white  rec- 
ord would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  antlalr 
generals  and  admirals  who  have  been  wrong 
for  40  years  are  still  wrong  today;  that  the 
airmen  who  have  t>een  proved  right  by  events 
are  still  right  in  their  determination  to  build 
the  world's  best  air  force  to  defend  our 
country. 

The  record  begins  in  1908  when  the  Army 
General  Staff  yielded  to  the  pubUc  air 
craae  and  ordered  the  first  military  air- 
plane from  the  Wright  brothers.  The  sir- 
plane  cost  130.000.  One  of  the  specifications 
was  that  it  "cotild  be  easily  taken  apart  and 
paeted  tor  transport  in  Army  ■agiaia.'*  It 
waa  saatfaed  to  the  Signal  Corfs.  and  Lts. 
Benjamin  D.  PotiI<^  and  Thomas  E.  Selfildge 
began  learning  to  fly  tt. 

After  Lieutenant  Selfridge  died  in  oor  first 
military  aarial  aeddent.  Lieutenant  Potalols 
was  for  t  yaara  omr  only  pUot.  Tha  Signal 
Corps  allowed  htm  $150  a  year  for  repairs; 
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when  he  spent  an  addlU<mal 
hla  own  pocket  to  keep  tha 
tha   corps   refused    to 
eenaored  him  for  wastefulness. 

From  this  expoiencs.  Liautenant  Poulols 
concluded  that  for  air  posrcr  to  have  much 
futiaa  la  Amertca  tt  would  have  to  sacapa 
tha  Wlt^ial  Corpa  and  ba  racngntasd  aa  a 
separata  servtaa  la  tha  Army.  Not  as  a 
separata  corpa  a^latlBSi  could  never  hope 
for  equality  with  the  Infantry  or  Cavalry — 
but  jxist  as  a  separate  servlee  to  thase 
majestic  arms. 

Bf  1913.  Lt.  Hap  Arnold  and  ottaar  en- 
thusiasts had  joined  Foolola  In  «g*ft**m  for 
this  Army  Air  Service  independent  of  tha 
Signal  Corps.  Although  Bleriot  had  flown 
the  Engliah  Channel  and  C.  P.  Rogers  had 
made  the  first  United  States  transcontinental 
flight,  the  Signal  Corps  denounced  the  agl- 
as  vteloDary.  Brig.  Om.  George  P. 
Chief  aisnal  fTciir  of  tha  Army, 

"The  intare  of  aenmamUs  m  fha  Cattad 

States  Army  should  rest  wtth  the  ^gnal 
Corps.  Aviation  in  military  affairs  is  merely 
an  added  means  of  commimicatian.  observa- 
tion and  reconnaissance." 

General  Scriven.  West  Point  "TS.  mem-ber 
of  the  Fourth  Phfllpplne  Kapadltkaiary  Force, 
decorated  for  gallaittry  tn  action  against  the 
Boaera.  was  a  brave  and  patriotic  American. 
His  opinion  in  1913  was  not  to  be  disputed 
by  a  few  impertinent  shavetails.  But  we 
know  now  that  General  Scrlvan  lacked  vision. 
Lack  of  vl^on  can  cause  a  country  to  buy 
the  wrong  weapons,  it  can  force  men  to  die 
needlessly,  it  can  deliver  a  free  nation  into 
slavery. 

General  Maurice  Gamelin.  pvopaaeat  of 
the  Magi  not  line,  was  a  brava  ana  pattlotlc 
Frenchman.  But  his  lack  of  Ttrtnn  wastsd  hla 
nation's  substance  on  tha  wroog  weapons. 
gave  it  an  unjustified  sense  of  sectirity  and 
delivered  it  to  its  enemy. 

The  United  States  Army  attitude  toward 
air  power  had  this  affect :  When  war  eaase  tn 
1917.  tha  Matlaa  which  had  tasantad  tbm 
airplane  had  Tirttmlly  no  air  ssiiiis.  By 
throwing  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUara  Into 
the  wind,  we  tried  to  catch  up;  we  bought 
5.000  airplanes  from  Britain.  Italy,  and 
France;  196  third-rate  American  machines 
woe  at  the  front  when  tha  war  ended — and 
this  type  of  "flamtng  eoAn"  had  killed  more 
of  our  ovm  men  than  Germans. 

Even  so.  our  airmen,  led  by  Brigadier 
General  BUIy  Mitchell,  retiimed  from  Franca 
with  the  vision  of  Am^ican  air  power.  They 
knew,  however,  that  II  they  were  to  have 
the  chance  to  develop  a  great,  long-range, 
striking  air  force  they  would  have  to  be  free 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy.  For  these  were 
the  citadtis  of  the  Infantry  and  the  battle- 
ship, which  would  alwaya  oppoat  the  develop- 
ment   of   any   air   meana   not   awstltairy   to 

When  Billy  Mitchell  was  rebuffed  In  his 
efforts  to  see  President  Wilson,  he  launched 
his  appeal  directly  to  the  ftmrrlran  people. 
He  began  shouting  that  an  airplane  could 
sink  a  battleship;  he  badgered  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  a  demon stratlun. 

To  this.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josepbus 
Daniels,  speaking  for  the  Navy  Genenl  Board, 
responded : 

"The  idea  Is  so  damnsd  nonstislcal  and 
impossible  that  I  am  wOBBt  to  stand  en  tta 
bridge  of  a  battleship  while  that  nltwtt  tries 
to  hit  tt  frcan  the  atr!" 

Congress,  over  the  objection  of  the  Army 
and  NaTy.  ordered  a  »— »*«*"g  experiment  on 
the  Gansan  liltlaiWii  Oaf/riniaad.  Tha 
ship  waa  placad  10  mBm  off  Che  Vfe|fnia 
capes,  and  on  July  19.  XBU,  BBIy  Hltdiea  and 
his  won  made  this  flirst  hits  on  her  with  the 
light  230-  and  550-pound  bomba  spedflsd 
by  the  ITavy.  When  these  bombs  failed  to 
sink  the  ship.  General  Pershing,  who  was  on  a 


taoo  out  of       nearby  obaarrstlon   vcsael.  shook  his  head 


■n[  doubt  If  I 
croquet  game.  He  can't  poaaibly  sink  tha 
ship.  And  even  if  he  could,  bow  would  air- 
planes ever  take  part  In  a  naval  battle  In 
tha  Buddie  of  the  ocean?  Whera  would  they 
coma  from?  Is  anytiody  fooUsh  *~«^  to 
believe  that  boats  could  take  squatbima  oi 
airplanes  within  the  zone  of  a  thtmdariac 
battle  between  superdreadnaughts?  Mltch- 
eU  did  a  good  job  for  us  in  France,  but  at 
best  tt  was  Just  scooting  in  the  air  on  a 
grand  scale." 

General  Pershing's  opinion  so  impressed 
Secretary  of  War  Weeks  that  tha  tma  ot ' 
left  the  scene  and  were  stpptng 
at  Old  Point  Comfort  the  next  aftoiMxm 
wiwn  Mitchell's  men.  with  their  primitive 
bombslght,  dropped  a  a.OQO-pound  bomb  on 
the  Oatfriesimmd  and  sank  her  in  25  mhiafeea. 

Otieervers  shwitad  tmeontrollably  as  tha 
Ost/rieslantf  went  down.  A  few  of  them 
wept. 

Back  at  Langley  Field,  carried  to  hla 
ters  on  the  shoulders  oi  his  cheering 
BlUy  Mitchell  declared  solemnly:  "Boys.  In 
the  war  to  come.  God  wUl  be  oa  the  side  of 
the  bssTtsat  mk  force.  Don't  far|Bt  It.  Keep 
your  eyaa  on  tha  sky." 

A  few  we^  la&er.  Secretary  Weeks  wrote 
to  a  frloid: 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  stampeded  by  a  circus 
performer.  MttcbeU  Is  putting  a  lot  of  fool- 
ish Ideas  tn  the  heads  of  tha  people,  and  one 
of  these  days  we  may  have  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Well  stldc  to  tha  Army  on  the  ground  and 
the  battleships  on  tha  sea." 

In  April  1923.  Mitchell  sent  his  farseelng 
recommendations  about  Alaska  to  the  War 
Department.  In  these  he  ^edicted  that 
filghu  could  aocm  be  Bude  across  the  top  of 
the  world.  Admiral  miUam  A  MoOstt.  caUsC 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Aeronautics,  com- 
mented: "There  couid  be  no  better  todlcattam 
than  this  flght  of  fancy  that  ICtcbeU's  mind 
is  beginning  to  crack." 

In  PudSiiiTii  I  1925.  the  Morrow  board  In- 
vestlgatad  the  air  agttatiao.  Maj.  Gen.  John 
L.  mnaa.  Army  ChisC  ef  Staff,  testlflad: 

"I  am  of  the  opiniim  that  the  Air  Service, 
because  of  llmltatitms  Impoaed  by  natural 
laws  on  the  operation  of  aircraft,  arlll  always 
be  limited  as  to  radius  of  setion." 

Ma].  Gen.  Hugh  Drum.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  declared: 

"I  see  no  rsason  why  the  range  of  a  mili- 
tary airplane  should  ever  exceed  3  daya* 
march  by  the  Infantry.'  An  Independent  Air 
Force.  If  adopted  and  maintained,  can  only 
contribute  to  disaster  and  defeat  In  war." 

Against  this  sort  of  blindness.  Billy 
Mitchell  the  man  of  visum,  tasdfled: 

"Why  shosdd  the  United  fltatas  be 
vented  from  davaioptng  thla 
tribute,  the  alrplamk.  tai  which  we  sre  ( 
capable  of  eceeUing  through  our 
taventlve  ability,  raw  materials, 
developments,  and  the  personal  characterla- 
tics  at  our  people?  In  reality,  air  power  Is 
our  basic  means  of  national  defense.  We 
need  great  k»ff-rance  ahplanaa  to  strike  Oa 
oxcmy  first.  In  the  war  at  tha  fntnre.  to  stt 
down  on  one's  own  territory  and  wait  for  the 
other  fellow  to  come  li  to  be  whipped  before 
an  optratlfin  haa  even  eoounenced.  The  only 
(tafenaa  svdaat  aircraft  te  by  hittlnc  the 
■y  fisat  |aat  as  far  away  tram 


tr>ar  tfie  Morrow  board  hear- 
ings Oenaral  Mitch>ai  waa  court  macthdsd 
tat  his  esploMve  statements.  His  tihai  waa 
one  of  the  nx«t  shamefixi  episodes  In  Amer- 
ican hlsccry.  Cd.  Sherman  Mnndand  polat- 
ed  a  tmmbUng  ftncer  at  MttefeeB  and  dhfOdt- 
ed:  "Bipcl  tram  oor  asklet  anybody  not  meet 
tng  the  laniillSBMiits  of  patriotism." 

Ma].  ADcn  W.  GuUicm.  after  aamtmta^ 
mfif^.h»n  to  Aanm  Burr,  threw  hie  nwM  fiato 
the  air  and  sexaamed:  "Throw  him  out.  We 
ask  It  In  tha  aaam  at  the  American  people 
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■pwth  one  of  tiw  Amcfleaa 
fritted  ht«  t«eth.  walked  OT«r 
him  oa  Ui«  bttck.  and 
art  wttli  you.  BUiy     Ke«p 
Ttav  OAB  rop*  UkHB  TCt."    That 


Bat  Ocneral  l(ltcb«Il  wm  cruclfl«d  Just 
the  Huae.  He  was  i.ii>iia>d  for  twine  rtgbt. 
All  ht  had  wanted  «M  to  tftrelop  *  powerful 
loof-range  air  force  fat  the  protection  ot  his 


It  was  only  after  bli  Ihakh  that  a  grateful 
awarded   BMy  MtchcU   a  special 
of  honor. 

Ajt  9  rears  after  Mitchell's  martyrdom,  the 
Air  8erTt«e  lay  becalmed.  Charles  A.  Und- 
llew  the  Atlantic  In  1937;  Admiral 
K.  Byrd  Hew  to  the  South  Pole  In 
199i:  by  IMS  Pan  American  was  operating 
4-cnclne  at-passenger  SUoraky  Uners;  In 
IMS  UaltMl  States  noMimtlsl  air  lines 
SSJOO  mllss  tn  alr-maU  routes; 
mUitary  arlation  remained  bound 

IfOGft. 

Of  Ttslon  drew  the  plans  for  big. 
lar-ranging  bombers,  but  tbe  General  Staff 
w<mld  not  Include  such  planes  tn  bvidget 
rsquasts.  Ooogress  would  have  voted  the 
laogrsBs  has  always  haca  alr-mlnded; 
has  rarely  cut  an  Air  Fore*  appro* 
lion  But  tha  OoMral  Staff  would  not 
ask  for  money  for  )OBf-raa(fs  atr|daBee:  and 
the  air  oAears  being  subordinate,  could  not. 
And  then  the  Government  Invalidated  the 
slr-raall  contracts  and  ordered  tbe  Army  to 
carry  tte  mail.  It  was  a  1934  Terslon  of  the 
Bunu  ah-ltft.  but  with  an  opposite,  tragic 
result.  Col.  Hugh  J.  Knerr,  who  directed 
procurement  nnd  maintenance  for  the  air- 
mail Tenttirc.  lat«r  testified: 

"I  knew  we  were  going  to  kill  good  men 
and  rU«  those  flying  ]uak  hsaps  on  a  doaen 
mountatntops.  For  years  we  had  h>id  almost 
no  money  (or  squlpmant.  We  didn't  have 
sn  airplane  that  had  BBors  than  half  of  Its 
Irutrument  board  opcratlag.  Tb  carry  tons 
of  mall  across  the  continent  In  the  worst 
wlntsr  In  yean  we  had  to  rely  on  old  Key- 
sUMM  trainers  and  pursuit  planes.  We  had 
no  radios  and  cotild  get  none  from  the  Signal 
Corps. 

••We  had  no  sooner  begun  the  flights  than 
tha  crtshsa  bsgan  to  pile  up.  It  could  not 
hava  been  otherwise.  We  were  working  with 
piawea  at  least  7  years  behind  the  commer- 
cial planes.  Not  only  were  the  slrcraft  de- 
ficient but  tha  paraonnel  equipment  was  so 
poor  that  tha  pUota  suffered  frozen  feet  and 
and  soma  of  them  got  pneumonia 
It  was  possible  for  us  to  accumulate 
ordteary  decent  clothing.  Our  men  flew  over 
tha  Allafheny  Mounuins  through  snow  and 
lc«  la  open  cockpiu  without  even  a  pair  of 
fur-lined  boou.'" 

The  air -mail  fiasco,  of  covirse,  shocked  and 
tha  Katlon.  The  tmmadlate  result 
tha  tovsstlgatk»  by  a  War  Dapartment 
spselal  committee  known  as  the  Baker 
hoard.  Written  pleas  were  filed  by  536  of- 
flosrs  of  the  Air  Corps  tmplortng  "some  sort 
of  trsa^Mtt  from  the  General  Staff  so  that 
wa  may  ba  able,  with  the  help  of  Ooogrsas. 
to  tfaWh9  10Bf>range  strtklni;  air  power  for 
tba  pfotoetkm  of  the  United  States  '• 

Tha  Baker  board  testimuiiy  remaUied  secret 
for  18  yaars  until  it  was  relsassd  for  this 
(eportar. 

MaJ.  Oait.  Paul  B.  Malone.  commander  of 
the  Itiird  Qxps  Area,  testified : 

"In  the  Argonne  the  German  Air  Corps  sras 
operating  sgalitst  lu  with  S.OOO  planes  •  •  • 
we  ware  fraqoantly  bombsd  •  •  •  hut  my 
ttiial  loasss  from  tha  hosttls  air  corps  con- 
Bistad  of  three  artillery  horses.  •  •  •  Wa 
cannot  rely  upon  tha  Air  Corps  as  a  prlnctpal 
asapou.  the  Amf  mmt  racngntm  that  vte> 
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German  ground  forces  more 

reach  and  Isy  siege  to  Stalin- 

eou^tlng  the  hundreds  of  thou- 

Incurred  oa  the  march — 

lost  on  the  field  of  battle 

St4llngrad  survived. 

long-range  bomber  could 
Labrador  and.  16  hours  Ister. 
nrad — with  the  risk  of  |U8t  16 

H.  Moseley,  commander  of  the 
irea.  told  the  board: 
these  young  air  officers  have 
1  rhen  war  comes  they  are  going 
else  and  leave  the  Army 
more  or  leas  spectacular, 
made  to  understand  that  they 
with  tbe  Army  and  try  to 
with  a  victory." 
the  Air  Force  did  fly  c^  and 
more  or  less  spectacular.    The 
miles  swsy. 
J6hn  H.  Hughes.  Assistant  Chief 
testll  ed  ■ 

[  epartment  holds  that  the  Air 
t)e  developed  to  the  detriment 
and.  elnce  tbe  bounds  of 
are  apparently  limitless,  the 
must  exercise   a  paternal   re- 
Corps." 
Americans    died    In    Inferior 
War  n.  It  might  be  asked. 
paternal  restraint?     It  was 
thst  we  had  a  fighter  plana 
ciatch  the  German  Focke-Wulf, 
for  both  the  P-47  Thunder- 
^itish  Spitfire  were  available 
as  1937.     The  General  Staff's 
prevented   their  develop- 
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WU)lam  H.  Standley.  Chief  of  Na- 
sald: 
cannot  replace  any  arm  of 
functions  of  the  fieet.     It 
of  scouting  by  cruisers:  It 
of  effective  gunfire;  It  In- 
whlch  can   be  covered  by 
mt  It  does  not  supplant  the 
any  of  these  functtons." 
testimony  of  the  men  en- 
responsibility   for   our   future 
Just    7    years    before    Jap 
our  fieet  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
>efore  the  Baker  board  in  1934. 
J.  King.  Chief  of  the  Navy 
Aeronautics,  testified: 
Indisputable  fact  that  no  poten- 
reacb  this  country  except  by 
•     •     •     transoceanic   air 
United  States   Is  not  to  be 
In  the  future. " 

it  Is  common  knowledge 
air  sttack  is  the  only 
could  make  a  major  assault 
cf>untr7. 

board  had  concluded  Its 

it  issued  s  report  which  ex- 

of  the  General  Staff  down 

of  World  War  n.    Here  are 

xmdualoos: 

limitations  of  the  slrplane  show 

that  aviation,  acting  alone, 

sea  lanes,  or  defend  the  coast. 

rastilU     •     •     •     are  all 

the  Idea  thst  a  large  Air  Force 

defend  our  country." 

is  ridiculous  In  the  tight 
1941.  Winston  Churchill  sn- 
he  Luftwaffe  had  "closed  the 
Uedltarranean  to  the  British 
2.  at  Coral  Sea  and  Midway, 
naval  baiUcs  of  World  War  II, 


not  one  of  our  surface  ships  got  within  60 
miles  of  an  enemy  ship,  while  our  airplanes 
sank  five  carriers  and  one  heavy  cruiser,  killed 
4.400  men  and  forced  what  was  left  of  the 
Jap  Fleet  to  withdraw.  Only  a  few  years  be- 
fore, our  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  had  as- 
serted that  aviation  would  ba  good  for  little 
more  than  an  aid  to  crulssn  In  scouting. 

"2.  In  future  wars,  aviation  will  not  be  a 
decisive  factor." 

The  B-29's  were  Instrumental  In  knocking 
Japan  out  of  the  war.  making  an  invasion 
unneoeasary.  and  saving  tintold  American 
lives.  Similarly,  our  bombing  of  Germany 
was  certainly  the  decisive  fsctor. 

"3.  The  fear  that  has  been  cultivated  in 
this  cotintry  by  various  zealots  that  Ameri- 
can aviation  Is  Inferior  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is     •     •     •     unfounded." 

Seven  years  later  MaJ.  Gen.  Claire  Chen- 
nault  ssld  to  his  Flying  Tigers:  -Men.  youve 
got  to  be  good  when  you  fight  a  Jap  2Sero 
with  an  American  P-40.  For  when  a  P-40 
meeU  a  Zero,  you  arc  outnumbered  3  to  1." 

"4.  The  board  nislima  the  hold  aviation 
has  on  tbe  public  •  •  •  but  the  board 
feels  that  it  would  be  unsound  to  sacrifice 
the  fvmdamental  principles  upon  which  the 
sectirity  of  a  nation  rests  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  a  temporary  public  jjsychology." 

Here  you  have  the  obstructionists  In  the 
role  of  protectors  of  the  people's  purse  from 
the  people's  folly.  Yet.  had  our  military 
decisions  In  the  1930's  been  made  by  house- 
to-hotise  poll  alone  they  would  have  been 
m<»«  Intelligent  than  the  decisions  insisted 
upon  by  the  professional  military. 

"5.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  hsve 
opposed  every  proposal  to  unite  them  m  a 
single  Department,  each  realizing  that  It  Is 
far  better  to  concentrate  on  normal  and  cus- 
tomary missions  rather  than  adopt  a  system 
based  upon  occasional  and  shrrt-Uved  opera- 
tions." 

Those  two  words  "normal"  and  "custom- 
ary" reaJy  sum  tip  the  40-ycar  oppoaitkm  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  hierarchies  to  the  air- 
power  "vtsktnarica."  In  a  world  being 
changed  by  tha  airplane,  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  believed  that  It  Is  "far  better  to  concen- 
trate on  normal  and  customary  missions." 
This  they  were  doing  mx  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  That  they  were  right  might 
be  disputed  by  the  2.400  men  who  died  at 
Pearl  Harbor  that  day. 

"6.  It  Is  the  hope  of  this  board  that  tba 
present  study  may  be  accepted  as  the  basia 
fur  the  development  of  the  Army  Air  Corps 
for  the  next  10  years  and  thus  terminate  the 
continuing  aglUtlon  which  h^  been  so  det- 
rimental to  harmonious  development." 

There  you  have  It.  The  General  Staff 
didnt  like  agitators;  they  wanted  to  pursue 
their  normal  and  customary  mlailoaa  In  har- 
mony. They  didn't  believe  in  air  power;  they 
coly  wanted  a  few  short-range  planes;  and 
they  were  going  to  retain  veto  power  on  plane 
types  to  make  certain  that  the  mlr  ofllcera 
didnt  waste  the  gullible  public's  money  on 
long-range  airplanes. 

But  there  was  one  man  of  vision  on  tha 
board.  He  appended  this  brief  mliMirity 
report: 

"I  believe  that  the  future  security  of  cur 
Nation  is  dependent  upon  an  adequate  Air 
Force.  This  U  true  at  the  present  time  and 
will  become  increasingly  important  as  the 
science  of  aviation  advances  and  the  air- 
plane lends  Itself  more  and  more  to  the  art 
of  warfsrs.  I  am  convinced  that  the  re- 
quired Air  Force  can  be  more  rapidly  organ- 
ized, equipped,  and  trained  if  It  is  ccm- 
pletaly  separated  and  developed  as  an  entire 
separate  arm.  If  separation  is  deemed  un- 
desirable at  thla  time.  I  recommend  an  Aur 
Force  as  part  of  the  Army  but  with  a  separata 
budget  •  •  •  and  removed  from  con- 
trol of  the  Army  General  Staff.— Jamca  B. 
DoolltUe." 
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Tleattlfylng  before  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Cowmiltae  in  November  1945.  General 
DooUttla  dartared: 

"The  10  years  during  which  the  Baker 
board  expected  Its  rulings  to  endure  espircd 
on  JtUy  18.  1944.  On  that  date,  thanks  to 
the  scrapping  of  the  Balcer  board's  report 
and  every  Idea  in  it.  the  Army  Air  Farces 
eomprlaad  anna  13.000  foiu-motorcd  bomb- 
ers: and  these  bombers,  which  the  Baker 
board  would  have  outlawed,  were  potindlng 
oar  enemies  with  78.000  tons  of  bombs  a 
month." 

The  Baker  hoard,  however,  did  torn  one  sop 
to  the  temporary  public  payehotegy.  It 
noommanded  the  creation  of  a  Oenasal 
Beadquartcrs  Air  Force:  and  the  formatkm 
of  this  force  In  March  1935  was  the  first  step 
toward  building  an  organization  for  air  pow- 
er In  the  United  States.  Prior  to  this  date 
all  the  airplanes  we  had  were  attached  to 
the  Tarlous  corps  areas,  most  of  thnn  In 
obaarwatloa  squadrons.  The  General  Staff 
now  coi>caded  that  there  might  be  a  brief 
aerial  phase  in  a  war  while  ttie  ground 
armies  were  being  mobilized.  So  the  air 
officers  were  allowed  to  form  this  organiza- 
tion which  was  to  maintain  itself  In  rcadl- 


In  command  of  tbe  Get^ral 
ters  Air  Force  was  MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  Maxwell 
Andrews  (killed  In  Iceland  In  1943).  His 
chief  of  staff  was  Colonel — now  Major  Gen- 
eral— ^Kncrr;  and  on  bis  ataff  was  Lt.  Col.— 
BOW  Gen. — George  C.  Kenney.  Theae  tlxrea 
officers  inherited  Mitchell's  mantle,  and  they 
led  the  fight  for  strategic  sir  power  during 
tbe  critical  years  from  1935  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  They  were  almost  com- 
pletely defeated. 

Tbe  first  effort  of  the  General  Headquar- 
ters Air  Fortx  was  to  create  an  organisation 
for  air  power:  the  second  was  to  create  an  in- 
strument for  air  power.  This  instrument 
was  the  B-17.  the  Flying  Fortress,  the  first 
American  four-motored  bomber,  and  !t  cost 
the  shocking  simi  of  t230.0CO. 

The  idea  of  the  B-17  was  derided  by  most 
of  the  General  Staff  and  by  almost  every 
admiral  in  the  Navy.  After  the  piane  itself 
arrived  at  Wright  Field.  Ohio,  in  the  summer 
of  1835.  a  large  delegation  of  brass  vent  from 
Washingttm  to  watch  a  test  fLght. 

Tbe  size  of  the  airplane  was  startling. 
Many  officers  doubted  It  cotild  get  Into  the 
air.  The  crowd  mBlad  aroond  It  as  it  was 
being  made  ready  for  fflgbt:  they  shook  their 
heads;  they  placed  bets  as  to  its  perform- 
ance. 

*tX)lanel.  what  possible  excuse  is  thore  for 
ipaiMllng  tasojOCO  on  such  an  airplane?"  an 
■i^Klral  asked  an  Air  Force  colonel. 

'"Weil.  sir.  we  need  a  plane  with  range 
aaoogh  to  destroy  the  sources  ot  enemy 
power."  the  coloori  replied.  "We  could  de- 
stroy cities  and  factoriea.  We  oouid  boOd 
— hines  like  this  into  a  new  taslnmanft  af 
pow« — air  poaiar — and  we  cotild  exert  our 
national  wiU  tfarongh  air  power.  Jtist  as  sea 
power  has  been  used  in  the  past." 

The  admiral  shook  his  head  and  walked 
away.  And  that  night  as  he  rode  back  to 
Washington  ba  may  have  felt  jtistilled.  for 
the  first  B-ll  taMi  crashcu  on  tha  take-off 
and  burned  to  cinders  in  full  view  of  the 
crowd.    Two  men  lost  their  lives. 

The  expianatioo  for  the  accident  vras 
aUnple  and  tronte.  A  naall  kxklng-pln  hdd- 
taf  the  tall  coBtrola  bad  failed  to  disengage; 
the  plana  eoold  only  stall,  crash,  and 
AU  the  bm«a  plana  for  Amertcan  afer 
almost  crashed  with  It. 

Oen«al  Andrews  and  Ootonel  Knerr 
beck  '.o  Washington,  hat  tn  hand,  to  beg  the 
Gaoaral  Staff  far  Money  to  build  men  B-lTs. 

•B:  near  they  ware  given  authorttatkm  for  13. 

By  1997  tbe  CAQ  Air  Force  had  teatad  and 

•llateatad  tte  "bugs'*  from  its  espertmcBtal 

B-irk.    How  tt  was  ready  to  take  tba  nest 


step  forward  tn  tbe  creation  of  American  air 
power.  Geaaral  /InAaws  and  rViiiBMl  Knerr 
submitted  a  program  to  the  War  Department. 
It  called  for  the  coosttuctioo  of  108  B-lTs; 
for  the  enlarging  of  Pacific  fields  so  that  tbe 
-airplanes  could  operate  to  the  PhlllpiiABes: 
for  the  training  ol  crews.  Cost  of  the  pro- 
gram: giLOOOiXW  a  year. 

The  air  oflkcrs  knew  that  this  program 
would  meet  fierce  oppoaitkm.  first  In  the 
War  Department  and  then  from  the  Navy. 
For  the  Navy  didnt  want  any  Mg.  land-baaed 
bombers  c^jeratiag  tn  Its  domataa,  tbe  Paefflc. 
So  the  air  oOcers  decided  to  seek  the  help  of 
another  temporary  puUic  psychology  by 
fORliig  tbe  Navy.  If  possible,  into  another 
sewttwisi  airplane-battleship  test.  Tbe 
agitation  was  socoeasf  ul  and  President  Roose- 
velt ordered  the  tests  for  the  summer  of  1997. 

The  tests  were  tiahorate.  tsn,naiiM,  and 
thoraagb.  They  ctftataatad  in  an  attack 
on  tbe  battleahip  Vlah  off  the  California 
coast.  The  hnanbfg  aiiiiailiim  fotind  the 
Vt*h  in  the  fog  and  attacked  It  with  senm- 
tlocally  stxcessful  results — which  are  still 
kept  secret  to  this  day.  The  reports  were 
submitted  to  the  President  and  the  air  oA- 
cers  waited  for  tba  cupport  widcb  would  cer- 
tainly coma  wbca  tba  Pwaldani  announced 
the  maiilta- 

But  tbe  President  didnt  — '-t^-t  tbe 
results.     Mea 

for  them.    The  Air  Oorpa  did  < 
slhle  to  get  tbe  icaolts 
Department  did  not 

ment.    But    the    admirala    iiiibiibiIsiI    the 
President  that  to  rrlraar  the  results  would 
not  he  in  the  best  Intsrcat  of  tbe  Navy, 
so  the  results 


The  B-17  program  was  now  in  extreme 
Jeopardy.  The  General  Staff  appointed  Brig. 
Gen.  George  R.  Spalding  to  be  chief  of  aU 
Army  supply  policy.  He  handed  down  the 
War  Department's  decision  on  American  air 
power.  In  essence,  tt  stated  that  the  War 
Department  could  not  approve  the  prograaa 
for  developing  tbe  B-lTs.  v~*fy^  (j,^  j^ 
Corps  was  or  deed  to  finifaMiiala  on  a  Hght, 
lem  fipmslve  type  of  twaiilwirtawiil  plana. 

As  a  result  of  this  directive  only  one  B-17 
was  ordered  In  1SS7.  On  the  day  that  Hitler 
mardked  Into  Poland  In  1939  the  original  IS 
B-17*s  eonstttuted  our  entire 
force.  Tbe  type  of 
thtnktfig  which  produced  this  directive  sent 
the  United  States  tnto  World  War  n  with  its 
hands  tied. 

After  this  dectekHi.  the  GHQ  Air  Force  tras 
deprived  of  Its  principal  reason  for  beUig. 
Yet.  1938  was  tbe  ycvr  of  Mmtldi.  Both 
Germany  and  Rumla  were  t*^»in  their  new 
air  w«4»oa  la  Spain.  Our  eommercial  air 
lines  were  flying  both  the  Athmtle  and  Pa- 
cillc  and  logging  more  than  mMmjHO  miles 
dowaatically  with  DO-TB  i 
ptaaaa.  But  our  only 
military  air  power  wa 

Colonel  Knerr  was  retired  from  the  Army; 
General  Andrews  was  reduced  In  rank  to 
colonel;  Cotonel  Kenney 
to  an  infantry  schooL  Tba  Army 
learned  exactly  nothing  dinee  the  crucifixion 
of  Biny  Mttrhril 

That  same  year — 1038 — the  CMM  of  Masai 
Operatians.  Admiral  Leahy,  asked  Piaigum 
for  gISOjOOOjOOO  to  bnlU  two  new  battleriiips. 
He  told  nwniiiin  tlmt  batlHitiUo  were  the 
best  of  modem  weapons.  ItaakMnt 
salt  ttAd  a  press  coafercnee  that  a  battle- 
antiaircraft  guns  were  tbe  obvloos 
to  tba  aliplaiii'.  Gen 
r.  in  the  FtriWpptnea.  told  a 
ent:  "JS^ian  srill  never  attack  ta  here  ; 
as  oar  main  Beat  ia  in  tba 

And   in  Ssptaaaber  IMI 
Nmiis  stood  before  ^^"*''g ' "  * 

-I  think  a  Itttle  war  with  Aqian  might  not 
be  bad  for  \m.    The  Navy  cotild  Mcckade  the 
ttn  war  would  be  over  in  a  few 


weeks.    It  would  train  our  moi  for  the 
dllBcult  task  in  Bvope." 

America  In  1»41  had  tba 
of   power    thst 


Ha 

Our  men  of  nshm  were  tlie  prlsonsrs  of  tba 
Magtnot  minds  wte.  except   for  oar 

would  have 

Just  as  France 


Todsy  tn  WaaMi,tim  we  hsve  the  same  old 
■>iimU  We  are  arming  for  one  particular 
porpoaa:  wa  bofie  that  through  strength  we 
can  dlmaada  tba  BiMsians  bom  war.    in  tfl 

tba  P—lana  have  cause  to  fear:  our  loog- 
raase.  strategic  air  powae  and  its  stooaic 
bombs.  Beaaon.  tbcref ore.  woirid  aeem  to 
dictate  tbe  omecntratian  of  oar  war  asooey 
on  the  development  of  our  air-atomic  advan- 
tage. Each  year  our  bombers  shookl 
faster,  long^  ran^d;  our  crewi 

should  be- 


If  there  la  to  ba  a  world  war  m  we  must 
win  the  brief  aerial  phase  or  vre  may  not  be 
alive  to  prosecute  any  farther  phases.  If  we 
win  the  brief  aertal  pbase  tbsre  win  be 

for  other  pbaaea. 

The  American  people  want  this  air-atoaide 
strategy  for  peace.  Congum  wants  It.  too. 
But  the  vested  interests  want  the  so-called 
balanced  power.  They  want  the  bilUaaa  to 
be  divided  approximately  equally:  gl  for  air 
power,  tl  for  Infantry  dirisians.  tl  for  war- 
Mhipi.  They  want  to  cut  otir  70-gronp  air 
program  to  4B  groups,  not  to  mvc  money  but 
just  so  we  can  ^lend  more  money  on  tbe 
Army  and  Navy.  To  Impede  the  devrfopment 
of  strategic  air  power,  the  Maginot  minds  i 
worklBc  Joak  as  bard  *»  1M»  sa  they 
in  19S5. 

The  Array  in  1935  had  a  regulation  srtiich 
prevented  the  expansion  of  any  one  arm  to 
the  detriment  of  the  othMs.  The  sir  aanrlea 
was  balanced  with  the  cavalry.  BiUy  Mit- 
chell aaked  them  then:  "Stippoae  a  depart- 
ment store  operated  on  tbe  prindpte  that  it 
conldnt  rir*'***  tta  hardware  depastmen* 
without  stmilaziy  expanding  its  ribbon  de- 
part mentT* 

The  only  balance  the  United  States  needs 
is  a  balance  against  Ruasls:  scd  we  need 
to  wfH»t«t'n  the  particular  arms  which  can 
aasare  vm  that  balance. 

Tbere  Is  no  rtaaon  why  ft  mffrtrani  aboold 
be  tmduly  imfttmed  hf  tbe  opinlana  of 
generals  and  ait-****«  of  tha  last  war  as  to 
what  is  going  to  h^ipen  in  the  next  war. 
Most  of  the  general  and  admirals  of  World 
War  I  sprat  the  rest  of  thdr  Uvea  trying 
to  dlaeredlt  the  mlBCary  ahplaaa.  They 
irrmiil  to  think  tbot  tba  airplane  wotOd  al- 
ways lamalB  an  tmwleidy.  stidt- 
klte  SMltahie  only  for  artillery 
They  were  wrong;  but  their  influence  so 
retarded  the  development  of  oar  military 
aviatiob  that  tt  was  very  late  in  World  War  H 
before  our  pisnes  bsramr  really  aflaattso. 

Now  we  hare  grwfmls  and  aAotada  of 
World  War  IX  who  are  taMaOng  afaia  ttat 
air  power  has  reached  Its  maamum  affec- 
ttvancss.  Let  Us  always  remember  that,  on 
the  record,  they  and  tbdr  pradaeaaaon 
about  air  power  for  4A 
Thetr  short -sightednem  baa  oaat  wa 
travail,  and  tears.  Why  aboidd  wa  be 
tracted  from  our  goal  by  their  counsel  now? 
AOmtm  King  baa  said:  Ttaaaoeemale  air 
attack  li  not  to  be  feared  now  nor  ta  tba 
future."  Wdl.  buggy-whip  milnsia  ttdn^ 
think  the  aotomobUe  would  amodBfc  to 
moch.  attber.  And  if  the  desalapaBei^  of 
the  antookohUe  had  been  cootsoOad  by  bog- 
gy-whip makcra.  It  wouldn't  have  anonnted 
to  much. 
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•it  wxiun  la  Um  wnrtv  to 
tn  Um  future;  any 

ta   triM.     «• 


If 


rafeum.     In  po— ftoo  ct  our  Oovrm- 

>•  •  rrport  from  a  gmnp  of  our 

lUaU  whtcb  atatM.  ■illMiUl  rcwr- 

U)  to  20  J9mrt  v«   cam 

tr  which  can  fly  noo- 

tlM  aarth  nt  tba  vaart  at 

har*  ttua 

allow  Ita  development  to  be  cootrollatf 
mteda.   our  «qpaBiBti  of 
But  we  can  taava 
«f  paaea  aad  surriTal  for 
cklMiau    If  wc  and  oar 
■uppurt  our  man  of 


Wifes  ia  tkc  Laabcr  la^ttry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaccx 

DC  THE  SKNATX  OF  THX  UNITXD  STATI8 

Monday.  March  2t  (tegislativt  day  of 
Friday.  March  IS).  1949 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coaseni  to  have  pnnted  In 
the  Apfjendix  of  the  Rscord  a  letter  ad- 
dr«5ed  by  Mr  O.  A.  Metager.  serretary- 
mana«rer.  Willamette  Valley  Lumber  Op- 
erators Association,  to  Hon.  Maurice  J. 
Tobin.  Secretary  of  Labor,  relative  to 
wa«es  paid  m  the  lumber  industry. 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobb,  m 
follows : 

WnuiMrm  Vaixtt   Lcmesb 

OmuToaa  AaaocuTXOH, 
tttgtne,  Oreg.,  March  ».  194S. 
The  HoBonble  MAtiaics  J.  ToaiN, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  La- 
bor Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OaAa  Sxa:  I  Iultc  recently  read  portloD*  of 
tha  tranaerlpt  of  tha  Roxjae  Ccmmlttee  on 
fctufatlop  and  Labor  baarUi^  held  in  con- 
nactlon  with  the  mlclmum-wace  bill  known 
aa  conunittce  print  of  January  30.  wherein 
you  are  quoted  u  sartng,  among  other  thln^ : 

"I  would  >ay  IT  there  Is  one  line  of  bual- 
naaa  In  Amerlra  that  can  aiford  to  glTe  triple 
wafe«  and  «tta  malce  a  profit  Jt  u  lumber. 
I  will  aay  they  hare  one  of  the  lowest  wa«e 
rataa  of  any  indiiatry  tn  the  country.  It  haa 
(one  from  f70  a  board  foot  to  9300  a  board 
foot,  and  I  think  they  eren  jet  away  with 
capital  gaina  " 

That  statement,  tir.  Secretary,  waa  obrl- 
oualy  baaed  on  fancy  Instead  of  fact — 
prompting  me  to  sucgeat  that  your  reply 
Bhould  have  been  to  that  inatanoe  as  It  waa 
)n  others:  "That  ta  anothn-  queaUoo  I  would 
bava  to  aak  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlatIa 
to  develop  ' 

According  to  a  January  18.  1949.  rcleaaa 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattstica  the  Au- 
guat  1M4  straight -time  arerage  hourly  eara- 
IxMIB  In  the  Douglas. flr  tnduatry  were  O  10 
fur  logffers  and  ft  as  for  aawmill  workers. 
This  gl>es  an  induatry  avaraga  of  approH- 
mately  •!  Ro  par  hour,  baaad  oa  tha  prevail- 
ing eniplurment  ratio  of  about  two  aawmill 
employeea  to  ooa  logging  employee.  I  find 
It  dlfllrult  to  belleva  that  you  adrocata 
tripling  thoae  wages. 

Next,  let's  consider  four  alataaMat  that 
lumt>er  has  "one  of  tha  lowaat  wi^a  rataa 
of  any  tnduatry  In  the  country. "  The  fol- 
lowing data,  taken  from  the  January  IM9 
laaue  of  the  Monthly  Labc-r  Review,  »ho«s 
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hourly  eamlnga.  which  Include 
dlfferentlala,  etc.: 


The  Consumers'  Price  In- 

from  139.3  on  August  15.  1945. 

January    15.    194A — a   total   of 

The    Douglas    fir    wage    Index 

period  haa  riaen  79.8  polnta— 

the  coat  of  living  Increaae. 

lumber  prices.     Even  assuming 

to  say  $300  a  thousand  board 

3C  8300  a  board  foot  the  impll- 

the    average    price    la   8300    is, 

the  Douglas-flr  segment  of  the 

Is  concerned,  fantastically 

the  truth.     West  Coast  Lum- 

.Uon  figures,  which  are  ac- 

r^Uable    by    most    governmental 

that  the  average  realiaatlon. 

board  feet,  of  reporting  mills 

the  year  1948  and  867.30  for 

Thoae   averages,   according 

■apart,  are  groea.  f.  o.  b.  mill, 

trade    and    caah    dis- 

attalned  largely  by  manu- 

plant     facUltlce     Include 

kllna   and   similar   facilities 

a  variety  of  the  higher  and 

grades  of  lumber. 

made  by  persons  high  In  the 

Government  are  generally  ac- 

truth  by  the  uninformed 

quoted   with   damaging   re- 

or  misleading,  to  labor, 

and  the  public.    I  strongly  feel 

does  at   least  the  Douglas- 

the  lumljer  Industry  a  grave 

have  given  you  the  foregoing 

In  the  sincere  hope  that   you 

dlaserviee  to  it  In  the  fxrttire. 


w  loac 


ahe<ls 
in; 
expe  naive 


gospel 


faiM  curate 


<f 


Reapec^fully  yours. 

G.  A.  Mzracaa. 

-Jfanagcr.  Willamette  Val- 
I^mber  Operators  Association, 
The    Honorable    Out    OoaaoM. 
Senator;  the  Honorable  Wants 
led  Statca  Senator;  the  Honor- 
Ku-swosTH.    Member    of    Con- 
WaLTsa  NoaaLao.  Mem- 
the     Honorable     Rai^h 
of  CoQgreaa. 


Hu  aorahle 
Concreas. 


nt>«r 


Ea  la»-Taz  Reactions 


REMARKS 


DANIEL  A.  REED 


or  NSW  TOKK 

D»  THX  HOlUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVEB 


Moj^ay.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  REEDJof  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introdvcing  a  bill  to  provide  some 
measure  of  nelitrf  from  the  heavy  excise- 
tax  burden.Hi  imposed  during  the  war. 
The  bill  whlih  I  am  Introducing  is  lden> 
tical  with  m^  bill.  H.  R  2845.  Introduced 
on  Pebruary  17.  1949.  except  that  ttM 
new  bill  contains  an  amendment  provid- 
reJuction  from  20  percent  to 
the  tizd&e  tax  on  the  rental 


ing  for  a 
15  percent  ol 


of  safe- deposit  bo^es  which  are  rented 
by  over  12,000,000  of  our  citizens  through- 
out the  country.  I  should  like  to  reduce 
this  tax  back  to  the  pre-1941  rate  of  11 
percent,  but  in  order  to  be  consistent  in 
my  approach  to  the  problem  of  reducing 
excise  taxes  over  as  broad  a  base  as  pos- 
sible without  seriou.s  loss  In  revenue,  I 
believe  that  only  a  5-percent  reduction 
in  the  present  rate  would  be  wise  at  this 
time. 

The  whole  loss  in  revenue  of  my  bill 
would  be  approximately  $452,000,000  for 
the  year  1950.  and  the  loss  of  revenue  on 
each  item  affected  by  my  bill  would  be 
as  follows: 

The  revenue  la<^  from  eliminating  the 
tax  on  ladles'  handbags,  pocketbooks, 
billfolds,  and  key  cases,  and  reducing  the 
retail  tax  on  the  remaining  articles  of 
luggage  from  20  percent  to  15  percent 
would  be  $57,000,000. 

By  eliminating  the  tax  on  fountain  pen 
gold  points  and  rhinestone  buttons  and 
reducing  the  rate  of  tax  on  jewelry  from 
20  percent  to  16  percent  on  the  retail 
sales  price,  the  revenue  loss  would  be 
$46,000,000. 

By  reducing  the  rate  of  tax  on  furs 
from  20  percent  to  15  percent  on  retail 
price,  the  loss  would  be  $16,000,000. 

The  loss  from  eliminating  the  tax  on 
baby  oil.  lotions,  and  (wwders,  would  k>e 
$3,000,000,  and  the  loss  from  reducing 
the  retail  tax  on  other  toilet  articles  from 
20  percent  to  15  percent  would  be  $20,- 
000.000. 

The  loss  from  eliminating  the  tax  on 
toilet  articles  sold  to  barber  shops  and 
beauty  parlors  for  the  use  in  operation 
thereof  would  be  $4,000,000. 

The  loss  resulting  from  either  the  elim- 
ination of  the  excise  taxes  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax  on  the  other  Items  coh- 
ered In  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

Transportation  of  property 8114.000.000 

Transportation  of   persons 63,  700.  000 

Communication    facilities 50,300,000 

Photographic  apparatus 37.  700.  000 

Trailer  coaches 8.000.  COO 

Safe  deposit  boxes 2. 5Oo!o0O 

Propeller   fans '700.000 

Tlrea  and  tubes 8C0. 000 

And  an  Insignificant  loss  from  the  other 
Items  affected  by  my  bill. 

In  my  opinion.  It  is  essential  to  our 
domestic  economy  to  provide  this  mini- 
mum excise- tax  relief.  A  reduction  in 
our  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1950  of 
only  1  percent  will  meet  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue resulting  from  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 


Vaa  Bttrea  Catuity  Sail  ConserTatioa 
District  Report 

KXTENSICM4  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AXKAJVSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  lUEPRESKNTATTVES 

Fridag.  March  25,  1949 

Bfr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Naney.  county  administrative  officer 
of  Van  Buren  County.  Ark.,  has  sent  me 
the  1M«  report  ol  the  Van  Buren  County 
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Production  and  Marketing  Administra-  aecretary  of  agriculture  to  carry  out  the  pro-  ponds  hadnt   been   there   to  hold   It  t>ack. 

tion.    This  is  a  very  fine  report  and  shows  grama  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad-  In  most  casea  farmers  pay  from  half  to  two- 

the  Interest  which  our  people  are  taking  ministration  admlnlatered  within  the  8UU.  thirds  the  coat  of  building  a  pond. 

m  SOU  conservation.     Under  unanimous  i^Sy!^^L  ^T""^^  J^  ..?'"'?'   .T  Spring, 

..     »    .      •-  J      *i.i               _..    A       ^.-  sponsible  to  this  State  comnUttee   for  the 

consent.    I    inchlde    this    report    in    the  administration  of  the  programs  being  carried  '"^^*«    aprtngs    were    developed    in    IMS. 

Record:  on  yj  their  county  Springs  are  only  developed  where  they  tend 

1»48  AJfKUai.  RiFon  or  Van  Boant  Cotmrr  wtw».,-  *°  ^  '^7  ^°  ^^'^  summer  or  get  ao  low  they 

^^j^  sumblals  don't  aflord  enough  stock  water. 

Superphosphate  rmrrme-** 

XNTaoDirenoN  Ttmees 
we  hone  that  with  this  reoort  we  win  he  One  million  ^ree  hiindred  and  eight  thou-  Pifty-one     thousand     two     hundred     and 
We  hope  that  with  this  report  we  wm  be  ^uid  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  super-  -ii,ht-flv»  fi»t  nf  t*.rTa«*  w#>r*  nr.n«tnirt.»rt 
able  to  give  the  business  and  profeaalonal  phoaphate  wa.  applied  to  ap^oximately  5%4  ^t^l.  «^iSi  to  ST^J^^^^S 
people  as  well  as  the  farmers  of  Van  Buren  acres  of  pasture  and  meadow^  L-  b«t^lS^^*^  fr«^e  nS^o^tJ^^i,^ 
County  a  better  understanding  of  the  need  Out  of*The  1308.640  pounds  of  superphoe-  ^  ^^^n^  o^fdo^Se^n  sSfS^ 
for  our  Production  and  Marketing  Admlnis-  phate    used    In    1M8,    farmer,   only    bought  ^L^^ncre^^I  t^elTtloTleT^  ^t 
tration  program  (better  known  as  trlple-A)  95.78O  pounds  and  paid  the  entire  c^  out%f  ^e  m  culU^U^  Jf  mSSow 
The  Production  and  Marketing  Admlnis-  their  own  pockeU.    Farmers  received  the  bal-  cultivation  or  meadow. 
traUon  la  a  branch  of  the  United  States  De-  ance  under  the  purchase-order  plan  whereby  '*'"«*^  opprooal 
partment  of  Agrlculttire  and  several  different  the  Government  pays  a  part  of  the  coat  at  Any    of    the    above-mentioned    practices 
prograoss  are  carried  out  through  It.      PMA  the  lime  the  material  Ls  delivered.    The  pur-  must  be  prior  approved      Reasons   tat  this 
in  Van  Buren  County  deals  chiefly  with  the  chase-order  plan  has  proved  very  successful  are  (a)  so  cotmty  committee  can  determine 
agricultural  conservation  programs,  and  we  and  U  beneficial  to  the  farmers  as  a  large  If  the  farm  needs  the  stock  pond,  terracea,  or 
will  devote  most  of  our  report  to  it.  percent  would  be  unable  to  apply  the  proper  springs;    (b)   to  be  sure  some  qualified  en- 
American  farmers  have  a  higher  standard  amount  except  for  Government  help.  glneer  stakes  out  the  practices  so  that  it  will 
of  living  today  than  any  farmers  in  the  his-  Limestone  and  notash  "^  '****  ™***  *^*  minimum  requirements  set 
tory  of  our  covmtry  have  ever  known,  and  we  *^  forth  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  trlple-A  feel  that  we  have  helped  them  A  very  amall  amotint  of  lime  and  potash 

accomplish  this  distinction.    We  have  helped  was  used  In  1948  due  to  the  fact  that  it  wasn't  ««"  MANcax  and  covta  caops 

them  by  offering  Incentive  payments  for  car-  readUy  available  to  farmers  In  this  county.  In   1948.  41.259  pounds  of   legumes   were 

rylng  out   good  soU-conservatlcm   practices.  Lime    and    potash    are    two    of   otir    most  seeded  for  summer  and  winter  cover  crops. 

Without  these  payments  a  majority  ol  ova  needed  minerals  In  Van  Buren  Covmty  and  with   lespedeza.    hairy    vetch,   and   Auatrlan 

farmers  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  these  one  of  our  alms  for  the  next  few  years  Ls  winter  peas  being  vised  the  moat, 

practices.     By  helping  the  farmer  we  are  In-  to  try  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  material.  Nothing  covild  be  more  Important  In  tak- 

dlrectly  helping  the  business  people  for  In  a  Nothing  could  be  more  Important  for  the  Ing  care  of  our  soU  than  the  protection  a 

community  like  ours,  the  business  people  are  health  and  prosperity  of  oxir  community  tbian  cover    crop    provides    against    the    weather, 

dependent  upon  the  farmer  for  their  source  the   use   of   the   above-mentioned   material.  Rain,  wind,  and  snow,  can  take  more  top- 

of  Income.  Tou  may  see  a  nice-looking  meadow,  pasture,  soil  and  minerals  from  unprotected  soil  In 

Sol'   conservation  Is  the  responsibility  of  or  row  crop,  and  It  will  be  still  low  In  nu-  the  course  of  a  year  than  man  and  naturt 

all  of  us,  and  not  Just  primarily  the  farmer  trltlous    value    unless    the    proper    minerals  combined  can  put  back  In  several  years, 

who  owns  or  op>erates  the  farm.     The  UveU-  have  t>een  provided.     It  Is  the  responsibility  jjot  only  do  cover  crops  provide  protection 

hood  cf  everyone  comes  directly  from  the  soU.  of  everyone  to  see  that  these  minerals  are  for  the  soil,  but  t""^*  an  excellent  green 

and  we  shovild  see  that  it  is  properly  taken  provided.  manure   crop   to   turn   under.     By   turning 

care  of.     Good  soU  with  the  proper  minerals  PAsroai  paAcncxs  uu^tr   a   green    manure   crop   much-needed 

means  good  health,  good  community,  good  Mowing  pasture  htmius  and  minerals  are  being  added  to  the 

schools,  whereas  poor  soils  with  no  minerals  ^       «           ^       ^    ..                        ^  m  n~i  .•  mnti 

means  the  oppo^tT  ^«^  ^^^"  County  farmers  mowed  4.299  4  «>tL                ^„,,^^  ,..wt«« 

As   countv  Smmitteemen   of   Van   Buren  »?«  o^  P^^^  ^   i^  V'  ^^^'^l  ^^^  *.               ,T^        ^    .          u      .>. 

County  we  want  to  thank  everyone  who  has  ?^*«l*?fj^r°'  ^  °^  ^t^^'^^J"'^  ,  ?^*  «  °^ ^'°  ®"^°  ^T^^^  I^ST  ^ 

cooperated  with  ua  in  making  our  program  a  ^  establishing  a  good  pasture.    Besides  get-  fuU  benefit  of  contour  farming  as  established 

success,    and    solicit    your    cooperation    and  ting  a  better  quality  of  graK  you  derive  more  by  the  fact  that  8;i80  6  a^es  were  planted 

support  in  future  priagrams  quantity    from    pasttires    that    have    proper  on  the  contour  In  1948.     We  estimate  this 

Ho    w  TasTKa  weed-contToI  methods  carried  out  on  them.  to  be  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  row  cropa 

^             Chairman  Sodding  bermuda  planted  during  the  year.     They  know  that 

D.M.BaK».  TWO    hundred    slxty-mne    and    six-tenths  TiLft'TJIiSlrifwen  S'^^I'^  t'f.'^l"™ 

Fice  Chairmun.  acres  of  bermuda  waa  sodded  to  new  pasture  *  ^^^^  ^^^^'^-  "  '*"  "  conserve  the  aolL 

Clattoh  OaAooT.  in  1948.    Bermuda  graaa  makes  an  excellent  cxmscavAnoN  rATMorts 

Regular   Member.  pasture  In  dry  sununer  months  when  most  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight  farmers  on 

oacANiZATiON  Other  pasture  grasses  arc  gone.    In  addition  1,003  farms  carried  out  soU-buildlng   prac- 

Trtple-A  18  a  farmers'  program  admlnis-  !l^*°«/  ^  P*fT,*T^^  ^"^Jfn"  ^'"^  ^^""^  •*  *^-^^°  "^"^^  trlple-A-pay- 

tered  by  locally  elected  farmer  committee-  ^  protection  against  soU  erosion  on  hill-  ment  rates  with  triple-A-payment  rates  set  at 

men.    Each  year.  In  the  month  of  November,  "**^  °^  '°  ditches.  one-third  to  one-half  the  cost  of  carrying 

an  election  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Pasture  seeding*  out  the  practices.     Tou  can  readily  see  the 

community  committeemen  and  delegates  to  Fifty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  *°^'  value  of  all  pri^ctlces  carried  out  would 

the  county  convention.    This  Is  a  democratl-  pounds  of  different  grasses  an**  legumes  were  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  »70.000. 

cally  held  election  and  all  members  of  the  seeded  for  pastiu-e  In  1948.     As  our  farmers  Farmers  only  receive  •25.861  for  carrying 

triple-A  program  are  entitled  and  encouraged  are  ttxmlng  more  and  more  to  dairy  and  beef-  o"*  aoU-buildlng  practices  as  this  waa  the 

to  vote.    In  the  month  of  December  the  men  cattle  fanning,  pastiuw  Is  becoming  one  of  entire  amount  allotted  to  Van  Buren  County 

that  were  elected  delegates  to  the  county  the  main  objectives  for  most  of  our  farmers.  f<*  conaervatlon   payments.     By  the  above 

convention   meet  and  elect  a  county  com-  Farmers  flind  that  much  better  pastures  are  flgiires  you   can  see  farmers  only  received 

mlttee  to  serve  for  the  next  year.     No  one  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  the  right  gtanea  about  one-third  the  cost  for  carrying  out 

may  serve  as  a  commimlty  or  county  com-  are   combined.     One  tiase   grass   or  Iccimka  these  practices, 

mltteeman  unless  he  derives  a  major  portion  raxaX  be  Included  In  this  mixture  and  miner-  ADMncrsraATivx  ifoivrr 

of  his  income  from  the  farm.  ala  applied  where   needed  before  paymento  k.^»„  tK™«.T„<  ♦-«  >.«t,h«i^  .»,h  ^™,«»» 

The  county  committee  la  responsible  for  can  £  mads  for  seed.    Only  seed  Sat  have  n.!!^!^,^"f^**A5tTth^^n^  t!^l^n; 

the  carrying  out  of  the  program  for  the  year  p^ven  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  county  ^*^t^J^t  ^I^^  ^^^J7^^ 

they  are  elected  to  serve.    They  hire  a  county  l^  included  In  the  list  for  payment.  as  adnUnistratlve  money  in  carrring  out  the 

admlnlstraUve  officer  to  carrr  out  the  ad-  ,„Z«™.  -.™!.  trlple-A.  price-support,  and  marketing-quota 

mlnlstratlve  detaUs  under  their  supervision.  iNoncxxanrc  paAcncrs  programs  in  the  county. 

Cotmty     committeemen     in     Van     Buren  Sfoeic  pond  Below  U  a  digest  of  how  this  money  waa 

County    have    one    regular    meeting   day    a  In  IMS  29  stock  ponds  were  built  tn  Van  spent: 

month  and  special  caUed  QMettngi  wban  they  Buren  County.     A  stock  pond  accomplishes       CoLinty  committee #490.80 

are  necessary.    Comntimlty  and  county  com-  two  purpoaea  where  some  ooDaideration   is      Commxinlty  committee 278.00 

mltteemen   hold  Joint   meetings  to  discuss  given  to  Its  location.     First  it  is  a  storage      OlBce  personnel 5.  065.  86 

better  methods  of  conservation  and  any  other  place  for  a  large  supply  of  water  that  the      Engineer 716  00 

Issues  pertaining  to  the  program  that  may  fanner  can  depend  upon  It  in  the  dry  summer       OfBce  rent 940.00 

b«  aSaeting  the  county  at  the  time.  months.     Secondly.  It  goes  a  long  way  In  Fuel,  mileage,  lighta.  telephone,  and 

A  State  oonmlttee  composed  of  five  farm-  atopping  floods  and  soil  erosion     Just  think           oiXlce  supplies 488.  87 

ers  who  derive  a  major  portion  of  their  in-  how  much  more  water  would  have  been  In                                                                        

come  frcnn  the  farm,  are  appointed  by  the  our  rtvcrs  during  tJM  recent  floods  if  these                 Total...... 7. 3TB.  SS 
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Prtee  wipport  was  tfMlcncd  by  Coogreu  to 
gl'v*  farmm  •  f»lr  price  far  commodttles 
thrf  mU  tn  relation  to  tbe  cost  of  tbtn((i  tbcy 
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Ooatrary  to  ksm  thinking  w«  t*  at  th« 
optakm  prtM  aupport  kept  the  prices  houac- 
wtvf«  hav*  to  pa?  tn  retail  stores  as  low  aa 
they  have  been  for  the  following  reasons: 

I.  Without  the  protection  price  support 
piovVles  our  fsmers  wont  raise  as  large 
amoonta  therefore  creating  a  shortage,  and 
increase  tn  prices. 

3  Prices  of  farm  eomaMMlltlas  have  de- 
ellRed.  and  the  prlea  tiM  booaewtft  has  to 
pay  still  remains  the  same. 

Price-support  protection  ts  provided  for  the 
following  comnaodltles  In  Van  Buren  County : 
cotoo.  com.  peanuu.  potatoes  (Irish),  bogn, 
ilBi.  chtckeoa.  milk,  turkeys,  and  wool. 

FMnuts.  and  lT\sh  potatoes  were  the  only 
eommodlUes  In  Van  Buren  Cbunty  alTected 
by  marketing-quota  regulations.  Acreage 
allotments  are  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
ctopland.  and  past  history  of  the  crop  on 
tbe  farm. 

Both  price-support  and  marketlng-qtx>ta 
programs  are  administered  through  your 
local  trlple-A  office. 

coMicrifrrr  coMMrrmMSw 

Community  committeemen  who  served 
during  1948  were  elected  by  secret  ballot  by 
their  neighbor  farmer*  In  the  fall  of  1947 
These  men  are  the  link  between  the  county 
committee  and  the  fanner  In  keeping  a  good 
soond  ronserration  program  operating 

Community  A.  B,  J:  Robert  Hooten.  Bem- 
mel  H    Harper.  U    V.  Rugglns.  Shirley.  Ark 

Community  C.  D:  Amon  Wood.  Jack  Hlce. 
B««  Branch.  Ark. 

Oommunlty  E.  P:  J.  H  Payne.  Clayton 
■radford.  laila  Hut  to.  Damascus.  Ark. 

Community  O.  H:  A.  A.  French.  Lester 
Crownover.  Bee  Brsnch.  Ark. 

OoaUBunlty  I:  Jos  O.  Bowling.  Charlie  F 
Maal,  Clinton.  Ark. 

Community  K.  L:  Oeorgs  N.  Graham. 
Italpb  MUtor.  Dennard.  Ark 

Oowmunlty  M  Orady  McKntire,  Johnnie 
P.  Reevea.  Woolum.  Ark. 

Community  N.  O:  J.  U.  Oray.  Dabney.  Ark.. 
Millard  Bruce.  Copeland.  Ark. 

Conununlty  P.  Q:  Ray  Stubblefleld,  Wel- 
don  Stroud.  Scotland.  Ark. 

Community  R.  8:  Baad  T.  Hammett.  For- 
■OM.  Ark.:   Li2Sle  Thompson.  Clinton.  Axk 

oouMTT  coMicrrm 

■oy  K.  Tester.  elwteiBan:  D.  U.  Baker,  vice 
dialrman;  Clayton  Oraddy.  regtilar  member. 
J.  O.  Hill,  ex  officio  member;  J.  B.  Naney. 
•ecretary  and  treasurer. 

Delegates  to  the  county  convention  (whr> 
were  elected  by  farmer*  In  community  com- 
mittee rlectluni  met  in  the  fall  of  1947  and 
elected  the  above  county  cMHBlttee  to  serve 
during  1948.  These  cooatf  committeemen 
were  directly  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
»-A  and  other  programs  administered 
the  county. 

County  and  oommunity  committeemen  do 
not  draw  .<t  salary  and  are  paid  only  for  da>ii 
actually  worked. 


>aiMn. 
J,  B.  Naney.  cottnty  admlnutratlve  officer; 
U.  Story.'  chief  clerk:   Vera  M.  Wal- 
».  cbi«f  dark:  Danaca  B.  Bowling,  princi- 
pal clerk. 

Tba  county  admlniatratlva  officer  is  hired 
by  eounty  commlttea  to  carry  out  the  office 
work  under  their  supanrlslon. 

On*  full-time,  sitd  oot  part-time  clerk  was 
employed  to  aaslat  county  administrative  ot- 
wttfei  tba  oAea  work. 


<  Served  as  chief  clerk  through  November 
Ct  ItAA. 


AdaiaUtr^tioa  of  Tnfic  Law*  bj  Jostices 
•f  \kt  Peact 


ON  OP  REMARKS 


or 


EXTENSIi 

H(ilN.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  obbgom 
IN  THE  SB  SATE  OF  THE  UNll'EU  STATES 

Monday.  March  28  {legislative  day  of 
F  iday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  'Cow  Pas- 
ture Justi:e,"  written  by  Jack  Harrison 
Pollack,  and  publLshed  In  the  magazine 
This  We;el:  of  January  9.  1949.  The  ar- 
ticle port!  ays  the  hazards  to  which  mo- 
torists are  sometimes  subjected  in  courts 
of  jastices  of  the  peace. 

There  leing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  ;d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


as  follows 
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Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 

of    motorists    each    year   pay 

the   Jtistice   of   the   peace.     Too 

a  chap  who  never   studied   law, 

roaCfclde  coiirt  and  charges  whatever 

be  can  get.     Here's  a  program  to 

an    outmoded    judicial    system.) 

one  of  the  millions  of  blg-clty 

who  have  been  hauled  before  a 

the  peace  for  a  traffic  violation? 

though  your  fine  may  have  l>een  small, 

two  favorite  words,  "and  costs," 

riised  your  ransom  as  much  as  $28 


jtKtlclal  Income  usually  depends 
extracts  from  you,  the  average 
he  peace,  usually  a  la3n:nan  hold- 
in  a  rural  area  with  Jurisdiction 
criminal  and  minor  civil  cases, 
variably  finds  you  guilty — especially 
stranger. 

he  rendered  such  speedy  ver- 
fi|ink  Ohio  J.   P.  once   winked.   "I 
to  one  side  of  the  cw^e.     Other- 
oonlfuses  me. " 
bharre 
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method   of    dispensing    Jus- 
contact  which  countless  Amer- 
wlth  the  law — Lb  troubling  legis- 
and    the    legal    profession. 
Arthur  T.   Vanderbilt   of   the 
Court      of      New     Jersey — which 
the   J.    P.   office   on    January    1 — 
ndlsclplined,     unsupervised,     the 
the  peace  is  a  sore  problem." 


th;  :T'aE  not  all  wcompctent 


of  the  oldest  United  States  court 
however,    that    there   are   many 
honest  backwoods  Solomons  who 
ivll  and  criminal  Justice  quickly 
Respected  by  their  communities. 
J.  P.'s  settle  chicken  squab- 
neighbors,    reprimand    unll- 
and   dispose    of    numerous 
without  the  delay  and  ex- 
ordinary  court.     The  Justice  tri- 
tact.   waa  set   up  to  decide  local 
otherwlae  would  go  to  a  county 
might  be  2  daya  away  by  car- 


comic  philosopher  by  reputation. 

of   the   peace   la   chiefly   known 

(lut-of -State  motorists  and  marry- 

couples.     When   a   hard-pressed 

emale  recently  offered  $10,000  for 

an  Arkansas  J.  P.  offered  to  wed 

iferform    the   ceremony    himself. 

that  can  definitely  be  said  about 

we're   well  stocked  with  them. 

000  in  the  Unltad  SUtas.     Penn- 

thm    most    afccwit   MOO.     Al- 


most anybody  can  become  a  J.  P.  No  spe- 
cial qualifications  are  needed  for  the  Job 
iwder  most  State  laws.  Some  jxistices  can't 
raad  or  write.  Only  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas insist  they  be  citizens  and  speak  English. 
In  only  nine  States  are  they  required  to  re- 
side in  the  State. 

Aa  a  United  States  Senator  told  me:  "Men 
are  apprenticed  for  years  lu  the  trades  and 
professions  but  aren't  even  tested  for  the 
Justice-of-peace  position."  To  make  it  even 
easier,  election  to  the  J.  P.  office  Is  rarely 
contested.  As  far  as  most  voters  are  can- 
cerned,  elections  are  usually  "blind."  In  a 
swank  Pittsburgh  suburb,  a  22-year-old  fe- 
male domestic  worker,  without  knowing  she 
was  a  candidate,  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the 
peace.  She  turned  down  the  Job.  A  western 
J.  P.  who  held  on  to  his  admits,  "I've  had  this 
Job  since  1928  when  two  friends  put  my  name 
In  as  a  Joke  while  I  was  away."  A  cigar- 
store  Indian  was  chosen  Justice  of  the  peace 
In  Allentown,  N.  J.,  some  years  ago.  Even 
dogs  and  horses  have  been  "elected." 

a  J.  p.  ON  THK  snn 

The  average  J.  P.  Is  58  years  old.  One  In 
five  is  between  70  and  90.  Most  serve  part- 
time  as  storekeepers,  farmers,  bakers,  butch- 
ers, barbers,  carpenters,  real-estate  agents, 
shoemakers,  or  paperhangers.  Few  make  a 
living  solely  from  Justice-of-the-peaclng.  To 
earn  extra  money,  they  take  time  from  their 
regular  chores  to  sit  In  Judgment  on  their 
fellow  men. 

Some  don't  even  take  olT  time.  A  Tien- 
nesaee  J.  P.  continues  milking  his  cows  while 
fining  defendant.s.  An  Illinois  Jurist  stands 
behind  the  plow.  On  warm  summer  days,  an 
enterprising  New  Jersey  Justice  hawked  gal- 
lons of  ice  cream  while  convening  court  In 
the  soda  parlor  he  owned.  Other  J.  P.'s  hold 
trials  In  general  stores,  gas  stations,  bams, 
hajrflelds.  while  leaning  over  a  back  fence — 
anywhere  they  happen  to  be. 

Usually,  though,  court  Is  held  In  the  Jus- 
tice's home.  But  when  a  Michigan  J.  P. 
was  trying  a  defendant  in  his  living  room, 
his  wife  sUrted  cleaning  hotise.  and  chased 
them  both  out  to  the  front  porch. 

Wherever  this  horse-and-bugpy  court  is 
held,  your  chances  of  going  scot-free  are  slim. 
Lawyers  wisecrack  that  J.  P.  meana  "Judg- 
ment for  plaintiff." 

On  motorists,  rural  and  small-community 
Jtistlces  really  go  to  town,  thriving  on  speed 
traps  and  hidden  red  lights.  A  Utah  J.  P. 
haa  been  known  to  accompany  a  cop.  He 
holds  court  on  the  roadside,  collecting  fines 
from  itinerant  suckers  on  the  spot. 

QUICK    CHANGS    ARTIST 

Occasionally  grass-roots  justices  do  double 
duty.  The  story  is  told  of  an  Eastern  motor- 
ist hauled  Into  an  empty  room  of  a  Midwest 
whistle  stop  and  ordered  to  wait  a  minute. 
A  few  seconds  later  the  cop  returned,  wear- 
ing a  shabby  Judicial  robe  and  muttering, 
"All  right,  court  is  now  in  session." 

At  a  shady  Florida  Justice  mill,  a  back- 
woods Jurist  brushed  aside  a  Northern  motor- 
ist's not-guilty  plea:  "Not  guilty  don't  go 
here.  Pay  the  fine  or  I  gotta  send  you  to 
Jail."  A  Pennsylvania  J.  P.  refused  to  ac- 
cept a  not -guilty  plea  on  the  ground  that  It 
was  Sunday  and  he  couldn't  administer  an 
oath.  "PRy  up."  he  said.  "That'll  make  It 
easier  for  both  of  us." 

You  can  never  be  certain  what  kind  of 
Jtistlce  you'U  get  in  a  Justice  court.  Some 
whlm.slcal  gavel -pounders  will  soak  you  $1C0 
for  not  having  your  driver's  license  on  you 
and  only  $2  for  recklessly  running  someone 
down.  An  impatient  southwestern  J.  P.  fines 
all  comers  $10.  whatever  the  offense. 

Usually,  though,  the  JusUce  carefully  ob- 
serves where  you're  from.  A  Wyomi^  J.  P. 
fines  New  Yorkers — whom  b$  doaan't  like — a 
fiat  $2S.  Callfomlans  wplitn  that  Tex.'>.s 
squires  prey  on  them.  The  Auto  Club  of 
Michigan  reporu  that  many  of  lu  membera 
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are  held  up  in  an  Ohio  town.  A  Dixie  Jtirlst 
asked  a  defendant  where  he  hailed  from. 

"Brooklyn."  the  culprit  Informed  His  Honor. 

"Hm.    Thatll  be  $50." 

Whether  much  of  this  booty  ever  reaches 
oflOcial  coffers  Is  doubtful.  Many  Justices 
don't  bother  Issuing  receipts.  When  de- 
manded, they  may  be  scribbled  on  the  back 
of  an  old  envelope,  a  blank  check  or  a  hunt- 
ing-license application. 

Supervision  of  America's  J.  P.'s  is  as  lax  as 
selection.  The  majority  of  our  States  don't 
even  have  accurate  lists  of  their  Justices' 
names  and  addresses,  much  less  receive 
records  or  accountings  from  them.  Check- 
r.g  by  State  auditing  divisions  is  spasmodic 
and  inspired  solely  by  financial  motives.  No 
regular  J.  P.  supervisory  agency  exists  in  most 
States. 

"jtrSTICR    BT    THX    PIICE" 

Justices  get  paid  through  the  fee  system 
in  most  States.  They  are  supposed  to  remit 
the  fines  and  keep  the  "costs" — J\istice  by 
the  piece.  Cooperative  States  offer  the  J.  P. 
costs  for  conviction — and  nothing  for  ac- 
quittals. But  as  Virginia  Trial  Justice  Harold 
F.  Snead  remarks,  "It's  doubtful  whether  any 
Judge  can  be  fair  and  impartial  when  the  out- 
come of  tbe  case  Involves  his  own  pocket- 
book."  Justice  truly  limps  when  the  defend- 
ant, whether  he's  a  motorist,  unlicensed 
fisherman,  drunk,  roadside  petter.  or  what 
not  must  pay  for  the  Justice-dispensing — and 
hears  only  nine  words:  "What's  the  charge? 
Thatll  be  $20  and  costs." 

Some  unscrupulous  Jiistlces  of  the  peace  in 
Illinois  have  been  known  to  serve  as  collec- 
tion agencies  for  finance  companies  on  a 
commlaaion  basis.  They  vrite  to  a  debtor: 
"Before  my  constable  lacues  a  warrant,  I  am 
giving  you  this  opportunity  to  settle  up."  The 
frightened  recipient  of  the  letter  usually 
pays — and  the  Justice  of  the  peace  geU  his 
cut.  Instances  are  on  record  where  "defend- 
ants" who  owed  nothing  have  been  harassed 
with  such  threats. 

Justices  receive  salaries  In  five  states. 
South  Carolina  pays  the  lowest,  beginning  at 
$8  a  month;  California,  the  highest,  up  to 
$8,500  a  year.  Most  Justices  of  the  peace  say 
they'd  rather  be  on  salary.  Justices  prefer- 
ring fees  consider  it  '"the  only  practical 
method."  Legal  exp>erts  agree  that  higher 
salaries  and  greater  sup>ervislon  would  attract 
better  men  and  raise  the  office's  dignity. 

coves    A    LOT    OF   CROtTNO 

Actually,  the  Job's  demands  are  much 
greater  than  generally  realized.  In  many 
States  the  Justice  of  the  peace  is  the  only 
court  which  Is  used  by  enforcement  officers. 
Civil  cases  include  breach  of  contract,  tres- 
passing, action  on  notes,  damages  for  negli- 
gence. Criminal  cases  take  in  petty  larceny, 
ordinance  violation,  assault,  gambling,  flsh- 
and-game  offenses,  disorderly  conduct.  Inde- 
cency, Intoxication,  fraud,  malicious  mischief, 
public  nuisance  and  vagrancy. 

Yet  only  6  percent  of  Justices  of  the  peace 
are  lawyers.  A  Nation-wide  survey  conducted 
for  the  National  Committee  on  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  by  New  Jersey  Barrister  George 
Warren  revealed  that  20  percent  dont  even 
posaeas  copies  of  the  laws  they  enforce  I  An 
Oltlahoma  Justice,  waving  aside  a  dusty,  un- 
opened statute  book  on  his  shelf,  told  an  In- 
quisitive defendant.  'No  use  lookln'  in  there, 
aoo.  I  riin  this  here  court  on  the  Golden 
Rule." 

The  AAA  knows  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
who  believes  in  equal  justice.  This  impartial 
worthy  likes  to  fine  both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant!  But  upon  one  occasion,  when 
he  threatened  to  do  so.  the  two  parties  in  a 
civil  suit  went  Into  a  huddle  and  refused  to 
testify  against  each  other.  Since  there  was  no 
witness,  the  Justice  of  the  peace  was  stumped. 
He  finally  scratched  his  head  and  dismissed 
the  case,  muttering. 

"I  don't  want  to  do  this,"  he  remarked, 
"but  you  fellows  got  me." 


Justices  are  appallingly  Ill-informed  on 
their  own  Jurladictional  limits.  Asked  what 
their  maximum  allowable  fines  were.  Justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  same  State  gave  answers 
ranging  from  $1  to  $5,000.  Many  Jiuticea 
have  no  idea  bow  far  their  power  go?s. 

THXT'LL  TAKX   AlfTTHTNC 

Yotir  willingness  to  go  to  Jail  usually  re- 
duces the  fine  and  costs.  If  you're  short  of 
cash,  some  "bargaining  Justices"  will  take 
whatever  you  have — watch,  camera,  ring, 
spare  tire.  Jack,  groceries — and  call  It  sqtiare. 
As  a  result,  some  of  their  homes  resemble 
hock  shops. 

Accessible  to  everyone,  the  J.  P.  tribunal 
Isn't  iisually  a  lawyer's  cotirt.  But  In  one 
civil  case  before  a  southern  Justice,  reports 
Norman  Damon,  vice  president  of  the  Auto- 
motive Safety  Poundation,  two  local  bar- 
risters were  representing  their  clients.  At 
noon  they  vied  to  see  who  could  take  the 
J.  P.  to  Itmch.  The  defense  lawyer  won, 
and  he  and  the  J.  P.  adjourned  to  the  local 
tavern  where  they  had  five  quick  ones.  When 
the  after-lunch  court  session  began,  the  de- 
fense lawyer  waxed  alcoholically  eloquent. 
At  the  height  of  his  new  friend's  oratory, 
the  Justice  excitedly  leaned  over  and  shouted. 
"Give  'em  hell,  Ben.  I  think  we've  got  'em 
licked." 

SCHOOLS  roB  J.  p.'s 

Gregartotis  souls,  J.  P.'s  are  usually  potent 
politically  in  their  communities.  In  some 
places  Justices  have  banded  together  In 
State-wide  asaodatlons.  chiefly  to  preserve 
their  office. 

Sensitive  to  growing  criticism  of  their 
"cow-pasttire  Jtistlce."  alert  J.  P.  State  as- 
sociations in  New  York,  California,  and  DlU 
'nois  are  trying  to  clean  house  within  their 
own  ranks.  Today  schools  for  J.  P.'s  ar* 
being  run  by  major  law  schools.  Last  spring, 
•  law  professor.  J.  Walter  McE>nna.  con- 
ducted one  at  New  Ycwk  University,  and,  an- 
other Is  In  session  at  the  University  of  Illinoia 
Law  School. 

Recently,  the  first  real  national  J.  P.  con- 
ference took  place  in  Seattle,  spark-plugged 
by  the  American  Bar  Association's  Indefa- 
tigable trafflc-cotirt  director,  Janaes  P.  Econ- 
omos.  A  permanent  organization  known  as 
the  American  Association  of  Trial  Courts  of 
Limited  Jurisdiction  was  formed.  It  will  co- 
operate with  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  seek  to  Instill  Justices  of  the  peace  with 
a  real  desire  to  modernize  their  courts. 

The  J.  P.  tribunal  la  a  hang-over  from  Ed- 
ward m's  fotirteenth-century  England.  It 
was  Intended  to  preserve  the  King's  peace, 
and  holders  of  the  office  were  the  most  re- 
aponaible  and  capable  men  In  each  commu- 
nity. But  this  qualifying  requisite  and  an- 
other safeguard,  supervision,  were  never 
transplanted  to  these  shores. 

Instead,  the  office  has  been  such  a  hap- 
hazard no-man's  land  that  the  J.  P.  has 
become  one  of  the  niajor  modem  judicial 
headaches.  And  today  authorities  agree  that 
the  Justice  of  the  peace  court  must  be  Im- 
proved or  eliminated.  Missouri.  In  1946.  be- 
came the  first  State  to  abolish  J.  P.  court,  and 
Kansas  City,  Kans..  recently  did  likewise. 
Ten  SUtea  now  deprive  J.  P.'s  of  Jurisdic- 
tion over  traffic  cases.  The  situation  was 
BO  bad  In  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  sala- 
ried trial  Jtistlcee  and  magistrates  asstiroed 
most  of  their  functions.  California,  Iowa. 
Michigan,  Texas,  Waahlngton,  Oregon,  and 
Tennessee  are  now  carefully  reexamining 
their  J.  P.  systems.  Experts  believe  that 
J.  P.  courts  should  be  replaced  with  State- 
wide supervised  personnel. 

Defending  the  Justice  cotirt.  Alfred  Mor- 
rison. New  York  State  J.  P.  leader,  who  Is 
now  trying  to  organize  56  county  schools  for 
J.  P.'s  with  the  State  bar  association,  told 
me:  "The  J.  P.  court  Isn't  outmoded.  It's 
needed  In  rural  areaa.  Justice  is  meted  out 
promptly  so  people  can  go  about  their  buai- 


ness.  Sure.  It  has  many  faults  which  ar« 
of  recent  origin.  They  arose  out  of  the  com- 
plexities of  modem  Jurisprudence.  But  If 
there's  any  truth  In  the  adage  'Justice  de- 
layed ts  Justice  denied,'  then  the  J.  P.  court 
has  much  to  recommend  it." 

PROGRAM   roa  SraXAMLIKOlO 

To  streamline  the  Jvistlce-of-the-peacc  syB- 
tem.  here  is  a  program  approved  by  the 
America  Bar  Association  house  of  delegatea: 

1.  Eliminate  ttie  vicious  fee  system  and 
provide  adequate  salaries  for  full-time  J.  P.'s. 

2.  Reduce  the  number  of  Justices.  There 
are  now  far  too  many  J.  P.'s  In  the  United 
States. 

3.  Pumlsh  them  with  proper  court  facili- 
ties.    Take  the  J.  P.  out  of  the  cow  pasture. 

4.  Select  qualified  men.  preferably  legally 
trained  ones,  for  the  office. 

5.  See  to  It  that  they  are  supervised  by  or 
responsible  to  a  central  State  agency  such 
as  a  chief  Justice,  an  administrative  officer 
or  the  judicial  cotmcil. 

6.  Purniah  them  with  clerical  asstatance. 
Require  them  to  keep  satlafactory  records 
and  to  report  to  a  county  or  State  office  at 
least  once  a  month. 

7.  Let  them  retain  only  Judicial  functions. 
Eliminate  all  their  other  local  governmental 
duties. 

8.  Provide  annual  Judicial  conferences  or 
schoola  to  Improve  J.  P.  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. Keep  them  abreast  of  latest  devel- 
opmenta. 

By  putting  this  type  of  program  In  prac- 
tice, we  can  rid  otirselves  once  and  for  all 
of  our  cow-pasttir*  justice. 


Boone  County  Soil  G>n«ofTation  DUtrict 
Kcport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Friday.  March  25,  1949 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Boone 
County  is  one  of  the  great  counties  of 
my  congressional  district,  and  tbe  report 
of  their  soil  conservation  district  is  a 
tribute  to  the  efforts  of  our  people  who 
are  In  charge  of  the  program  in  that 
county.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude their  report  in  the  Record: 

ANWI7AL  REPOBT  OP  THX  BOONE  COtTHTT  ACBI- 
Ctn.TU«AL  CONSXBVATION  ASSOCIATIOM.  1M8 

INTBOOUCnON 

This  1948  annual  report  of  the  Boone 
Cotmty  Production  and  Marketing  Admlnia- 
tration  has  been  prepared  to  give  you  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  alms,  objectives,  and 
accomplishments  of  the  program. 

PMA  embraces  several  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  such  as  price  sup- 
port, marketing  quota,  crop  Insurance,  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  and  the  agricultural- 
conservation  '  program.  Since  the  agricul- 
tural-conservation program  is  the  major  pro- 
gram In  the  county,  more  space  has  been 
devoted  to  the  activities  of  this  program. 

It  Is  realized  that  the  accomplishments 
of  the  agricultural-conservation  program  was 
made  easier  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  all  agricultural  groups  within  the  county 
aa  well  as  all  civic  groups,  the  churches,  the 
banks,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  pasture 
development  contest,  the  livestock  program, 
and  the  editors  of  our  local  papers. 

Civilization  begins  and  ends  with  the  plow 
and  aU  life  comes  from  the  solL 
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Coopcrmttoii  of   all   •«rlcultur«l   m^acim. 
prograai  U  eootlntMlIy  aottclted. 


Th«  Boone  CotiBty  ■(rlealtural  conaenm- 
prafrmm  ts  a  part  of  th«  national  con- 
profcram  that  waa  daaifned  to  help 
improre  tiie  bcAiOi  and  ctrcngth  of  ali  tiM 
pM^I*  of  ttot  Natton.  TIm  termer  In  the  ejpaa 
«f  liM  pra^aai  pteaBara  to  calj  a  temporary 
of  the  aotl.  It  ta  therefore  a  public 
llty  to  aaatat  the  (anner  in  main- 
•od  r«huildln«  the  fertility  of  the 
•oil. 

All  wa  have  and  all  we  are  depend  on  the 
at  our  aolL  No  one  questlooa 
r«poaafbUlty  to  share  In  the 
hlghwayB.  No  )mm  to  It  a  pub- 
lic reapooittaity  tc  thare  in  the  coat  of  carry- 
Ibg  out  conservation  practtcea  arhlch  Improve 
fertility  and  conserve  soil  and  water.  Sou 
and  water  conaerratlon  Is  so  Important  to 
the  well  being  of  aU  that  tt  should  not  and 
be  done  by  any  one  sefment  of  our 
but  to  a  vital  responsibility  of  all 
OT»pw9ple. 

The  Boone  County  agrlcxiltural  conserva- 
tton  profram  to  under  the  general  supervl- 
•km  of  three  democratlcany  elected  farmer 
who  are  aaalsted  by  38  com- 
men  are  all 
who  are  living  en  their  farms  and  are 
JwlHitg  a  major  part  of  their  mcome  from 
actual  (arming  operations.  The  commlttee- 
Bkta  are  elected  annually  by  the  members 
of  tbe  aasoctotion.  Bach  farmer  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  program  U  a  member  and 
entitled  to  vote  Any  farmer  In  the  county 
can  become  a  nMimber  by  carrying  out  one 
or  more  ccnservatlon  practice  outlmed  In  the 
trlple-A  prot^ram. 

Thto  program  to  under  the  direction  of 
the  farmer  elected  committee.  These  local 
farmer  committees,  being  acquainted  with 
local  oeeda.  recommended  conservation  prac- 
tices BMdatf  l0  tbe  county.  Congress  ap- 
propriates money  annually  to  pay  a  part  n{ 
the  cost  of  c«rr>ing  out  these  practicea.  with 
the  farokera  paying  from  50  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost.  Local  farmer  committees  see 
that  money  appropriated  for  payments  Is 
spent  OB  practices  adapted  to  tbeir  individual 


TiM  national  conservation  program,  of 
which  Boone  County  conservation  program  is 
a  part,  to  concerned  with  the  needs  of  all 
the  peof>to  <a  the  Nation.  As  the  fertility 
of  our  farae  to  restored  and  maintained. 
tlM  eatlve  Nation  to  assured  of  a  more  plenti- 
ful atipply  of  a  better  quality  of  food. 

There  are  2jiT3  farms  In  Boone  County, 
ae  constituted  imder  the  Triple-A  Program. 
One  thotisand  and  seventy-four  farms  par- 
ticipated In  the  program  or  a  total  of  47 
percent  of  the  farms.  However,  there  was 
194.915  acres  of  cropland  In  the  county  In 
IMt  with  ei.2M  aawe  or  73  percent  of' the 
•Mflaad  parUeSpadon  in  the  program. 

Total  program  assistance  used  In  the 
county  In  1948  waa  940.414.36.  Farmers  con- 
tribute from  50  percent  to  75  percent  of  the 
of  all  practices:  therefore,  an  esti- 
•101J99  42  spent  in  194«  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  food  produced  in  Boune 
County. 
cmJmcnvMM  or  aaa  coMsavsnoM  raAcrursa 

(a)  To  conserve  aoil  and  water  by  adapt- 
ing better  land  use. 

(b)  To  inprov*  national  health  and  nu- 
tritiooal  standards  by  conserving  and  re- 
bttildliig  our  soil  and  water  rcaoiu-ces. 

(c)  To  promote  a  more  stable  Income. 

(d)  To  assure  the  Nation  of  a  more  plentl- 
ftil  supply  '4  food  and  Qber. 

BOOMS  COUMTT  nucncSB.  1»49 

like  most  Important  pracUoe  In  Boone 
County  ts  the  restoration  of  depleted  mln- 
•raU,  phosphate.  Ilmastone,  and  potaah. 

Ill  1948  fanneri  of  Bnoaa  OoMBty  par- 
Ucipating  in  the  trtple-A  program  applied 
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pounds   of    phosphate    and    3.408 

pounds  of  potash  on 

There  to  an  annual 

county  for  S.OOO.OOO  pounds  of 

10.000   toru   of   limestone,   and 

pouiids  of  potash. 

(j  evelopment  is  one  of  the  most 

]  iractices  in  Boone  County  since 

to  primarily  a  livestock  county. 

were  12.821  acres  of  pasture 

Improved  by  sodding  223  acres  of 

seeding  125.985  pounds  of  other 

In  addition  12.432  acres  of 

wefe  mowed  to  control  weeds  and 

po^ds  and   springs :    No  pasture  is 

thout    adequate   stock-watering 

rhe  triple-A  pays  a  part  of  the 

construction    of   stock   ponds    and 

!  tock-waterlng  purposes.    In  1948 

stock  ponds  and  5  springs  de- 

Boone  County.      Thirty-nine  of 

and  four  springs  were  planned 

the  trlple-A  personnel. 

that  were  carried  out  leae 
In  Boone  County: 
annual  lespedeza. 
legumes, 
legumes. 
Establl^ing  vegetative  waterways. 
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NNtX 


farming  intertilled  row  crops. 


noDUcnoN  coals 


the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
State  the  national  needs  for 
and  a.'^ks  each  State  to 
goal  in  line  with  what  th«  St&te 
to   help   satlsiy    the    national 
State  committee  refers  the  needs 
ty  conunlttee.    The  county  com- 
the  community  committeemen 
e  county  and  community  com- 
vork  out  a  county  goal,  setting 
of  each  commodity  that  they 
>e  reasonable  for  the  county  to 
the  county  goals  the  State 
I  able  to  arrive  at  a  State  goal, 
and  commxmlty  committeemen 
with  the  farmer  as  to  the  com- 
are  In  short  supply  so  the  in- 
can  fit  his  farming  opera- 
national  needs. 


From 


thiit 
f  aimer 


TUCK-SUPPOaT    PaOCRAM 


support  program  is  admintotered 
level  by  farmer  conunlttee- 
support  provides  that  the  prlcea 
lucta  be  supported  at  rates  fair 
fanrera  and  consumers  because 
irtance  of  good  farm  prices  In 
natlcnal  prosperity. 

produced   in   Boone  County 

price-support  protection  in- 

wheat.    hogs,    eggs,    chickens, 

turkeys,    potatoes    (Irish). 

tobacco,  and  other  commodities. 

-support  program,  passed  the 

ute«  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

downward  trend,  and,  if 

will  go  in  effect  January  1,  1950. 

MASKXTINa    QUOTAS 

and  tobacco  are  the  only 

in  Boone  County  affected.     Al- 

worked   out   on   the   basto   of 

past  history  of  the  crop  on  the 

>rogram  to  admintotered  by  the 


w  leat. 


commlfteemen. 

PINANCtAL  Kzpoar 

The  total  estimated  conservation  carried 
out  in  the    rotmty  in   1948  was  9150.713  78. 

The  amomt  allocated  to  the  county  by 
the  Governiient,  $33,148. 

Total  (gating  expenses  of  the  program 
Within  the  4}unty  waa  17.400. 

MUeellmneouM 


firms 


In  the  county .  S.  273 

acres..  134.916 

do..  68.611 

..do..  l.OOS 

rn>orting  in  1948..  1.074 


The  county  is  divided  into  17  communities. 
Each  year  the  community  committees  are 
elected  by  the  farmers  in  each  community 
to  serve  as  their  representatives  for  the  com- 
ing year.  At  the  same  time  one  delegate 
from  each  community  Is  elected  to  help  elect 
a  county  committee  of  three  farmers  and 
two  alternates.  The  cotinty  committee,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  committee,  hires 
the  county  administrative  officer  to  admin- 
ister the  program  under  their  supervision. 
The  county  administrative  oflVcer,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  committee,  hires  his 
assistants. 

THE    COUNTY    COMMITTCX    FOB     1848 

J.  W.  Parrlsh,  Lowry,  chairman;  Bert 
Afikew.  route  2.  Harrison,  vice  chairman; 
Lawson  H.  Crawford,  route  5,  Harrison,  mem- 
ber: Witt  Bryan,  route  1,  first  alternate; 
Austin  W.  Carlton,  route  1.  second  alternate: 
Roy  Keeling.  Harrison,  ex-offlcial  member. 

Dtmss  or  couNTT  coMMrrTtt 

The  committee  met  regularly  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  at  any  other 
time  there  was  a  need  to  transact  any  Impor- 
tant business  of  the  administration.  Some 
of  the  duties  at  the  county  committee  are 
listed  below: 

1.  Approve  a  method  of  budgetary  control. 

2.  To  hire  an  administrative  officer  and  set 
his  salary. 

3.  With  the  assistance  of  the  community 
committee  and  other  agricultural  leaders, 
recommend  conservation  practicea  for  the 
county  and  recommend  practlce-pa3rment 
rates. 

4.  To  set  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  tha 
county  association  personnel. 

5.  To  certify  the  pay  roll  and  approre  the 
budget. 

6.  To  assist  in  obtaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  conservation  materials  and  services. 

7.  To  keep  the  State  committee  informed 
on  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the  county 
and  on  other  farm  problems  affecting  the 
county. 

8.  Reviewing  performance  reports  and  ap- 
plications for  engineering  practices. 

9  Supplying  equipment  for  testing  soil, 
laying  out  pond  sites,  terrace  lines,  spring 
projects  and  arranging  for  spot  checking 
performance. 

10.  To  make  arrangements  for  holding  the 
annual  committee  elections. 

11.  To  approve  applications  for  payment. 

12.  To  see  that  office  expenditures  are  not 
excessive,  in  line  with  good  admlntotratlon. 

13.  To  assist  all  farmers  of  the  county  in 
every  possible  way  to  achieve  the  maximum 
conservation  on  their  farms. 

14.  To  set  production  goaU  in  the  county. 

15.  To  admlntoter  the  price  support  pro- 
grams and  keep  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Informed  on  farm  commodity  production  in 
the  county. 

16.  To  hold  market  quota  elections. 

17.  To  administer  the  crop-insurance  pro- 
gram. 

18.  To  keep  the  public  Informed  as  to  the 
functioning  of  all  programs  In  the  county 
under  committee  supervision. 

19.  Check  with  bankers,  feed  and  seed  deal- 
ers to  see  that  the  farmers  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  feed  and  seed 

20.  To  assist  in  establishing  markets  for 
farm  commodities  such  as  (a)  livestock 
sales  barns:  (b)  milk  plants:  (c)  cheese 
plants:  (d)  milk  and  cream  routes;  (e)  seed 
and  fertiliser  outlets. 

COUNTY  orricx  pkxsonnel 
Hood  O.  Lough,  county  administrative  of- 
ficer, secretary  and  treasurer  of  association; 
Ruth  H.  Kolb,  principal  clerk;  William 
Thomas  Johnson,  veteran  held  ofllcer  trainee; 
J.  Dale  Crawford,  senior  field  officer. 

Tbe  agricultural  conservation  program  aa- 
sistance  made  available  through  the  trlple-A 
program  to  available  to  every  farmer  of  the 


county.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  county  com- 
mittee to  see  that  each  farmer  gets  hto  fair 
share  of  program  assistance.  An  indivldtial 
farm  plan  to  signed  each  year  by  every  farmer 
In  the  county.  The  farm  plan  to  to  help  the 
farmer  and  the  committeemen  In  making 
available  necessary  technical  services,  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  to  carry  out  necessary 
practices. 

The  alms  of  the  triple-A  program  are  to 
encourage  and  assist  farmers  in  carrying  out 
the  necessary  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures. 

We.  the  Boone  County  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation Co^pmlttee  have  tried  to  give  In  a 
brief  way.  the  alms,  objectives  and  accomp- 
lifchments  of  the  1948  trlple-A  program. 
J.  W.  Pareish,  Chairman. 
Bert  Askew,  Vice  Chanman. 
Lawson  H.  Crawfoho.  Member. 

p.  S. — Marguerite  Carter  was  employed  by 
this  office  as  principal  clerk  until  September 
1,  1948.  J.  B.  Naney  was  employed  as  veteran 
officer  trainee  until  Octol)er  1,  1948.  Mar- 
guerite to  now  at  Montlcello  where  her  hus- 
band to  attending  college.  J.  B.  to  county 
administrative  officer  of  Van  Buren  County, 
with  headquarters  at  Clinton. 

TXSTTMOMIALS 

The  use  of  limestone  and  phosphate  on 
pastures  and  meadows  was  practically  un- 
known in  this  section  before  it  was  intro- 
duced through  the  triple-A  conservation  pro- 
gram, according  to  Mr.  Ralph  Hudson,  a  live- 
stock farmer  of  the  Harrison  community. 

Mr.  Hudson  to  a  producer  of  regtotered 
Hereford  cattle,  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Farm  Bureau  Coojierative  Association  and 
has  served  on  the  trlple-A  nominating  com- 
mittee for  the  past  2  years.  He  gives  the 
trlple-A  conservation  program  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  development  of  270  acres  of 
good  pasture  and  meadow  on  his  farm. 
While  Mr.  Hudson  cooperates  with  all  agri- 
cultural agencies,  he  e8{>eclally  likes.the  mm- 
erato  and  seeding  practices  of  the  triple-A 
program.  The  feature  he  likes  best  to  the 
farmer-admintotered  and  farmer-control  of 
the  program. 

In  1948  Mr.  Hudson  won  second  place  in 
the  Boone  County  pastiu-e  improvement  con- 
test. On  thto  pasture  he  used  11,900  poimds 
of  phosphate,  16  tons  of  limestone  and  grass 
seed  that  was  furntohed  or  partially  paid  for 
through  the  triple  A  conservation  program. 

Many  farmers  through  thto  section,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hudson,  would  not  now  have  or 
would  not  continue  to  develop  good  pastures 
and  meadows  were  it  not  for  the  assistance 
available  through  the  triple-A  conservation 
program.  We  are  definitely  in  an  agricul- 
tural area,  continued  Mr.  Hudson,  and  the 
success  of  businesses  in  Harrison  to  directly 
dependent  on  the  success  of  our  farmers. 

Bert  Askew,  route  2.  Harrison,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  AAA  county  committee,  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  local  farm 
bureau,  also  a  member  of  the  Valley  Springs 
School  Board  and  prominent  livestock  man, 
says  AAA  has  done  Its  part  In  helping  him 
make  hto  aoo-acre  farm  what  it  to  today.  'I 
try  to  use  my  minimum  farm  allowance  each 
year  to  build  up  my  soil.  Throtigh  the  use  of 
phosphate  and  limestone  this  is  being  accom- 
pltohed.  Since  I  am  primarily  interested  in 
livestock,  I'm  developing  my  pasture  to  better 
take  care  of  my  needs.  Through  the  con- 
servation of  water,  brotight  about  by  a  AAA 
pond,  my  livestock  do  not  have  to  walk  as  far 
to  water.  Through  establishing  and  im- 
proving permanent  pasture  by  seeding  pas- 
ture grasses  and  through  weed  and  bush  con- 
trol, promoted  by  the  AAA  mowing  practice, 
my  pastures  have  Improved  not  only  in  qual- 
ity but  also  in  the  number  of  livestock  taken 
care  of  per  acre." 

"More  farmers  need  to  come  to  the  full 
realization  of  what  their  soUs  need,  and  hav- 
ing found  out,  use  every  advantage  possible 


in  building  these  soito  to  fullest  productivity. 
"That."  Mr.  Askew  concluded,  "to  what  AAA 
to  for.  to  help  ahare  the  out-of-pocket  cost 
of  conserving  water  and  soito." 

An  example  of  wise  planning  in  the  use  of 
trlple-A  conservation  practices  to  portrayed 
on  the  443-acre  farm  of  Heber  Tate,  2  mllea 
north  of  Alpena  Pass.  Mr.  Tate  has  200  acres 
of  good  pasture  stretched  over  these  rolling 
Ozark  hllto.  Most  of  the  stock  farm  can  be 
seen  from  the  beautiful  ridge  on  which  Mr. 
Tate's  house  to  located. 

The  bnish  on  the  fields  are  first  killed 
with  goats  after  which  bermuda  to  sodded  in 
strips.  Between  these  strips  to  seeded  to 
bluegrass,  orchard  grass,  and  lespedeza. 
Some  of  the  pastures  are  set  aside  for  winter 
grazing,  thereby  saving  hay.  All  pastures  are 
well  watered  with  good  live  springs  in  the 
hollows  and  good  trlple-A  ponds  on  the  top 
of  tbe  ridges. 

Mr.  Tate  has  been  a  triple-A  community 
committeeman  for  years  and  has  each  year 
matched  all  trlple-A  payments  with  hto  own 
money  to  develop  more  and  better  pastures, 
the  trlple-A  conservation  way. 

Mr.  Tate  states,  "I  have  followed  the  trlple- 
A  practices  for  years,  matching  all  triple-A 
payments,  whether  $100  or  $500,  with  my  own 
money  to  build  more  and  better  pastures." 

In  1947  Mr.  Tate  won  the  Boone  County 
pasture  contest  on  one  of  these  pastures. 

It  to  a  thrilling  sight  to  see  the  200  head 
of  Hereford  cattle  grazing  over  the  fine  pas- 
tures that  are  a  monument  to  the  farmer- 
administered  conservation  program. 

Coy  Holmes,  a  farmer  living  5  miles  south 
of  Harrison  on  Highway  7.  gives  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  accomplishments  gained 
on  hto  119-acre  farm  through  trlple-A  asstot- 
ance. 

"Before  the  trlple-A  program  came  into 
existence,"  Mr.  Holmes  said.  "I  was  growing 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  Everything  was  go- 
ing out  of  my  soil  and  nothing  being  re- 
placed. As  the  years  rolled  along  my  yield 
grew  less.  After  12  years  of  trlple-A  soil- 
conservation  practices  used  on  my  farm,  I 
find  farm  life  to  be  more  pleasant  than  I 
used  to  think  was  possible.  Through  the  \ise 
of  lime,  phosphate,  and  legumes,  I  have  built 
the  productiveness  of  my  soils  up.  I  have 
healed  the  washes  on  my  fields,  built  two 
stock  ponds,  developed  more  and  better  pas- 
ture. I  now  use  a  system  of  diversified  farm- 
ing and  livestock.  I  now  find  life  on  the 
farm  to  be  more  pleasant  for  me  and  my 
famUy." 

There  are  hundreds  of  living  testlmonlato 
over  Boone  County  as  evidence  of  benefits 
obUlned  through  trlple-A  conservation  prac- 
tices such  as  Noah  Dearing,  chairman  of 
the  Krooked  Kreek  Soil  Conservation  Dto- 
trlct.  Mr.  Dearing  has  been  a  good  trlple-A 
cooperator  since  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram and  has  developed  many  acres  of  good 
pasture  and  good  stock  jxinds  with  trlple-A 
asstotance.  In  1948  Mr.  Dearing  won  first 
prize  In  the  Boone  County  pasture  contest. 
On  thto  pasture  Mr.  Dearing  received  the 
following  triple-A  asstotance:  $6  per  acre 
for  30  acres  of  bermuda  sodding,  $180;  50 
cents  per  acre  for  controlling  weeds  on  the 
pasture  by  mowing.  $15;  a  payment  per 
poimd  for  seeding  bluegrass.  red  top.  white 
dutch  clover,  lespedeza.  and  alslke  clover.  In 
addition  to  34  tons  of  lime;  15,180  pounds 
of  phosphate;  and  8  cents  per  cubic  yard  of 
dirt  moved  in  constructing  a  1,963  cubic  yard 
stock  pond. 

The  triple-A  office  in  Harrison  to  a  service 
office  through  which  conservation  practices 
are  reported,  purchase  orders  for  materlato 
are  issued,  and  requests  are  filed  for  engineer- 
ing services  such  as  stock  ponds,  terrace 
lines,  anu  spring  development  projects.  In 
1948.  69  stock  jwnds  were  constructed  in  the 
county,  39  of  which  were  staked  out  by 
triple-A  personnel  and  the  other  SO  were 
staked  by  personnel  from  the  Harrison  and 
Berryvllle  offices  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

OP  CAUPOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  24.  1949,  at  the  request  of 
Gov.  Earl  Warren,  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  introduced  H.  R.  3800.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  conveyance  to  the  State  of 
California  of  easements  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
second  San  Francisco-OaJcland  Bay 
bridge  and  approaches  thereto,  in  order 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
convey  to  the  State  the  necessary  ease- 
ments over  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  America  under  his  jurisdiction 
and  control. 

On  March  23  the  California  Toll 
Bridge  Authority  by  resolution  deter- 
mined that  the  public  interest  and  ne- 
cessity required  the  construction  of  this 
additional  toll  bridge,  commonly  known 
as  the  parallel  bridge,  across  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  prior  to  the  construction  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  southern 
crossing.  It  further  determined  that  the 
State  department  of  public  works  should 
proceed  immediately  to  complete  the 
final  detailed  plans  and  to  do  all  other 
things  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  parallel  bridge  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  and  directed  it  to  suspend 
work  on  a  southern  crossing  until  a 
method  of  financing  such  a  southern 
crossing  could  be  recommended  by  the 
department  of  public  works  to  the  toll 
bridge  authority. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
Governor  Warren  made  a  statement 
concerning  the  matter  to  the  toll  bridge 
authority,  of  which  he  is  the  chairman. 
Governor  Warren  said: 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  California  Toll 
Bridge  Authority  to  make  its  final  dectoion 
on  the  location  of  a  second  San  Francisco- 
East  Bay  crossing  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
to  proceed  with  Its  construction  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  need  for  such  s  crossing  to  ap- 
parent to  everyone  who  uses  the  prsaant 
bridge  or  who  has  studied  the  problem.  The 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  five  counties  sur- 
rounding the  Bay  during  war  years,  must 
convince  any  thoughtful  person  that  the  area 
to  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  areas  of  America.  This  area  al- 
ready has  a  population  of  2.000.000  people. 
It  has  grown  39  percent  since  the  1940  census. 
Its  possibilities  for  growth  are  almost  un- 
limited provided,  among  other  things,  its 
traffic  problems  are  solved.  Like  the  New 
York  City  area.  iU  parts  are  separated  by 
water,  which  must  be  crossed  at  various  ptoces 
If  the  traffic  to  to  be  facilitated. 

A  start  has  been  made  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridges, 
but  as  experience  has  already  demonstrated, 
additional  crossings  will  be  needed  in  the 
comparatively  near  future,  one  of  which 
should  be  constructed  Immediately  to  relieve 
present  congestion.  The  Toll  Bridge  Author- 
ity through  the  State  department  of  public 
works  has  studied  the  problem  for  a  period  of 
8  years  In  accordance  with  legtolatlve  au- 
thorization. It  has  spent  $657,000  in  thto 
work.     It  has  employed  the  most  amineut 
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tub«.  ttridce  and  tnAs  — glnMH.  In  tb*  coun- 
try M  cunsuluints.  It  biM  cooperated  with 
the  Army-Navy  Board  which  in  the  early 
d  the  matter,  made  a  sttidy  based 
then  available  data.  It  haa  tiivfa  se- 
rtotm  rMWMhJgillrni  to  tb*  Indlnca  of  that 
board  snd  this  may  be  maaauiad  by  the  fact 
that  approximately  M  percent  of  the  State 
f  unda  tpent  durinc  tbe  paat  year  were  on  the 
Army-Navy  Board  proposed  aouthern  crossing. 
AlUMJUfll  Um  Army-Mavy  Board  recom- 
OMadstf  a  aentbmm  crossing  and  the  depart- 
ment (tf  public  worts  a  parallel  bridge,  the 
two  rsports  were  not  at  sticb  variance  as  that 
fart  might  Imply.  Kaeh  of  tbem  found  that 
both  such  crosalngt  are  feasible  and  will 
be  reqtUred  for  the  future.  The  Army-NsTy 
Board  ooncludMl  that  the  parailsi  eraaatnf 
unnM  have  more  tangible  advaatacas  at  iha 
pnasnt  Ume  but  that  th«  aouthern  croaslng 
would  have  greater  advantages  In  the  future 
development  of  the  bay  area  and  should  be 
built  first .  Otir  department,  recognlsinff  the 
growth  possibilities  of  the  southern  pert  of 
tbs  bay.  concluded  that  a  sootbsm  crossing 
WM  dsslrable  (or  that  asctim  and  sbould 
be  conauucted  In  the  orderly  course  of  events, 
but  thst  present  trsAc  conditions,  present 
populstlon  densities,  and  present  needs  call 
for  snother  northern  crossing  Immediately. 

"nils  is  not  a  question  of  conflict  t)etween 
the  two  agencies.  It  Is  a  question  of  tba 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  ccmpllcatcd 
needs  of  one  of  tba  teatsst  growing  areas 
In   America. 

I  personally  believe  that  both  crossings  ars 
naa<ipd  and  should  be  constructed  as  early 
ss  possible.  I  twlieve  our  plans  should  be 
projected  on  that  premise  If  It  were  finan- 
cially possible  to  do  so  I  would  vote  for  their 
construction  simultaneously.  But  it  cannot 
be  done.  Any  new  crooaing  must  be  financed 
by  revenue  bonds  and  the  experts  who  paa 
upon  !such  matters  advise  that  we  could  not 
sell  the  bonds  of  two  crossings  at  one  tune. 
We  must,  therefore,  select  that  site  which 
In  our  opinion  will  best  serve  the  present 
needs  of  the  district;  in  other  words,  that 
which  will  do  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number — now. 

I  bav«  concluded  aftar  kmg  study  thst  the 
parmttri  bridge  will  aeeoao^lsh  that  purpos4>. 
I  know  there  ars  those  who  will  honestly  dis- 
agree. But  there  is  no  conclusion  upon 
which  all  woxild  agree.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
try  and  balance  the  equities.  IIt  msln  rea- 
sons for  deciding  in  fsvor  of  s  parallel  cross- 
ing sre  ss  follows : 

1.  The  psrailel  kM-tdge  will  better  serve  8? 
percent  of  the  traflic  that  will  use  it.  The 
southern  crossing  only  18  percent. 

2.  With  conditions  as  they  are  today  it  will 
be  possible  to  maintain  a  2S-ccnt  toll  on  ths 
existing  bridge  and  a  new  parallel  croealng 
It  would  be  nsesaaary  to  latnan  the  toll  to 
35  cenu  on  the  extetlng  as  ««U  as  th«  south- 
cm  crossings. 

S.  The  parallel  bridge  will  relieve  the  con- 
gestion immedutely  upon  lu  completion. 
Tba  southern  CToaatng  will  not  relieve  the 
aaapsation  st  any  tbna. 

4.  The  parallel  bridge.  Including  ap- 
proaches, can  be  completed  two 'and  a  half 
years   sooner   than   a  southern   crossing. 

ft.  The  parallrl  croasing  can  be  con«tructed 
more  cheaply. 

t.  Safety  to  tiaAe  will  be  greaUy  favored 
by  a  parallel  bvMca. 

T  Iba  cost  of  malatcnanos  and  operation 
Q(  two  parallel  bridges  wUl  be  cheaper  by 
■MM  than  MOO.OOO  per  year  than  the  cost  of 
I  and  ofMratlon  a(  a  coaftbtnatkm 
kt  brMia  and  a  soutbsm  ctoaataff . 
Basausa  It  Is  a  matter  of  such  Importance. 
I  bava  baen  partictilarty  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  another  crossing  to  national  de- 
and  the  possibility  oi  aarious  bomb 
This  has  been  rtlsnwaed  at  length 
srlth  military  rxparU  and  I  am  aobVlBced 
la  this  lustaaca  the  problcflH  «f  ua- 
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south   Altuneda   County. 

Okkland    Chamber    of    Commerce. 

Ri:hmond  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Bpard  of  Port  Commissioners,  Oak- 

Uptown  Development  Association. 
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and     Construction 
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Bute,  when  such  crossings  are  to  be  con- 
structed pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Call- 
fornia  Toll  Bridge  Authority  Act.  baa  datar- 
mined  that  the  public  interest  and  ncoeaaity 
require  the  construction  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  of  an  additional  toll  bridge  over  the 
watera  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  to  be  built 
on  a  line  between  Rlncon  HlU,  in  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Pranclsco,  and  the  city  of 
Oakland,  cotmty  of  Alameda,  via  Yerba 
Buena  Island,  approximately  parallel  to  and 
northerly  of  the  existing  Sen  Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay  Bridtre.  together  with  appurte- 
nances and  approaches  at  the  termini  thereof, 
and  a  tul)e  under  the  Oakland  estuary  with 
connections  to  the  East  Ba>'shcre  Freeway 
and  the  city  of  Alameda;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  will  meet 
all  construction  and  other  costs  of  said  addi- 
tional toll  bridge  by  means  of  an  issue  of 
revenue  bonds,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
California  Toll  Bridge  Authority  Act;  and 

Whereas  said  authority  has  further  deter- 
mined that  Federal  legislation  Is  necessary 
before  construction  of  said  additional  toll 
bridge  Is  commenced,  In  the  following  par- 
ticulan: 

(a)  Authorizing  a  perpetual  easement  for 
such  bridge  over  Federal  lands  to  be  occu- 
pied thereby  In  and  about  the  Bay  of  San 
Pranclsco;  and 

(b)  Repealing  section  2  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1931,  Public  Law  685,  Seventy- 
first  Congress  (46  SUt.  1192),  which  said 
section  2  relates  to  toll-free  operation  of  the 
existing  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
on  the  retirement  of  the  bonded  indebtedness 
orij-inally  incurred  for  its  construction:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Re!>olved  by  the  California  Toll  Bridge  Au- 
thority. That  said  authority  does  hereby  re- 
spectfully petition  and  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Dnited  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion— 

(1)  Authorizing  the  proper  officers  of  the 
United  States  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia a  perpetual  easement  for  such  addi- 
tional toll  bridge  over  and  across  Yerba 
Buena  Island  (former  Goat  Island)  and  over 
and  across  such  other  Federal  lands  in  and 
about  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  as  may  be 
required  as  a  right-of-way  for  said  bridge; 
and 

(2)  Repealing  section  2  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1931,  Public  Law  695,  Seventy- 
first  Congress  (46  SUt.  1192). 

This  resolution  is  hereby  adopted  by  the 
California  Toll   Bridge  Authority  at   Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  this  23d  day  of  March  1949. 
Kasi.  Waskzn, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
and  Chairman  of  California   ToU 
Bridge  AuthoHty. 

Gooownt  J.  Knight, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Calif ornta    and    Member   of   CaM- 
fornia  Toll  Bridge  Authority. 
C.  H.  Ptrsczix, 
IMrertor   of   Department    of    Public 
Works  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  Secretary  and  Member  of  Col- 
ifornia  Toll  Bridge  Authority. 
James  S.  Dcan, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance of  the  State  of  California, 
and    Member    of    California    Toll 
Bridge  Authority. 

EamtST  L  Adams. 
Jfember   of   Califcrnta    ToU    Bridge 
Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  proceed- 
ingi>  which  I  have  recited  and  the  request 
of  Governor  Warren,  H.  R.  3800  was  in- 
troduced. I  hope  for  and  request  early 
and  favorable  action  on  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  which 
It  has  been  referred,  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  scsssACBxrsnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post,  Boston,  Mass..  March  27, 
1949: 

Expose  THtPrn  in  Filibusteh — Long  Dzbats 
Proves  That  Ninx  States  With  68,000,000 
People  Pat  Half  of  Taxation  Bill 

(By  Lester  Allen) 

The  Senate  fight  on  the  cloture  rule 
brought  out  all  the  Information  needed  to 
refute  the  arguments  o'  the  States-righters, 
not  only  on  the  score  of  civil  rights,  but  on 
which  section  of  the  Nation  foots  the  bill 
for  the  majority  of  the  expense  of  running 
the  Nation. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the  States  which 
contribute  most  to  the  Nation's  Income,  and, 
by  the  same  token  arc  targets  for  the  un- 
grateful and  often  punitive  action  of  the 
southern  and  "wild  Jackass"  Senators,  have 
the  most  progressive  laws  on  civil  rights. 

One-half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  lives  In  nine  States.  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Ohio.  California,  Texas, 
Michigan.  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 
These  States  contribute  a  rough  half  of  the 
Federal  revenue  In  taxation  with  68,000,000 
people,  heavily  Indtistriallzed,  made  up  of 
many  races,  many  creeds,  and  many  view- 
points, working  and  living  together  under 
law  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 

LUSERAL  LAWS 

The  explanation  of  their  success  in  attain- 
ing this  condition  is  that  their  populations 
were  attracted  by  the  liberality  of  their  laws, 
by  the  strict  guaranty  of  their  clvU  rights, 
and  by  their  high  standards  of  public  educa- 
tion. These  things  are  a  matter  of  record 
and  cannot  be  denied. 

Yet,  bearing  the  burden  of  the  expense  of 
riinning  the  Nation,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
nine  States  Inhabited  by  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  have  never 
yet  yowled  for  States'  rights  In  the  matter  of 
apportionment  of  Federal  expenditures. 
They  built  TVA  In  Tennessee,  Boulder  Dam 
In  Colorado,  Grand  Coulee,  and  many  other 
majestic  and  mighty  Installations  to  raise 
the  economic  level  of  States  Incapable  of  sup- 
porting or  financing  public  works  of  such 
enormous  cost. 

pat    FOa    MOOCHING 

Getting  right  down  to  cases,  the  nine 
States  mentioned  have  been  paying  for  the 
mooching  done  by  the  less  fortunate  States, 
but  have  never  and  will  probably  never  com- 
plain because,  imder  the  democratic  system, 
the  Inhabitants  of  those  States  believe  and 
practice  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  one 
for  all  and  all  for  one  concept  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

Senator  ELLSNOEa,  of  Louisiana,  with  his 
little  Sir  Echo,  Senator  Long,  the  son  of  the 
Kingflsh,  spent  more  than  12  hours  not  long 
ago  advancing  all  the  arguments  for  States' 
rights  In  the  matter  of  granting  the  franchise 
to  voters.  Mr.  Long  asked  the  loaded  ques- 
tions for  his  senior  and  Senator  Ellendsb 
gave  the  pat  answers.  Mr.  Long  asks  If  the 
fair  employment  practices  commissions  es- 
tablished in  some  of  the  Northern  SUtes  have 
been  effectively  enforced.  Senator  Ellendeb 
answers  that  In  the  State  of  New  York  which, 
like  Massachusetts,  has  an  FEPC  law  there 
have    been    very    few    oflendwrs    punished 


"They  simply  got  the  parties  together  to  com- 
promise their  differences."  said  Senator  El- 

LENOEX. 

ODD  bedfellows 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  arguments 
used  to  prevent  the  effective  use  of  majority 
nile  In  the  Senate.  Apparently  It  is  dead 
wrong  to  compromise  differences  and  prevent 
discriminations.  There  should  be  prosecu- 
tions and  punishments  and.  perhaps,  lynch- 
ings. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate  there  has  never  been  such  a  strange 
assortment  of  political  bedfellows  as  there 
was  during  the  filibuster.  One  day  there  were 
89  Senators  present,  the  day  that  Senator 
Ellendek  spoke  for  over  12  hours. 

During  that  day  the  voices  of  only  19 
Senators  were  heard  in  the  Senate  Chamlier, 
and  then  only  to  interpose  brief  questions  to 
puncttiate  the  drone  of  the  voice  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  reading  the  his- 
tory of  American  civil  rights  according  to 
Senator  Ellender.  The  Senators  who  did  In- 
terrupt had  only  the  right  to  ask  a  question. 
None  could  propose  a  compromise,  a  refuta- 
tion of  Senator  Ellendr's  arguments  or  In- 
dulge In  an  oratorical  demolition  of  the  bar- 
ricade of  words  damming  the  legislative 
processes. 

ALL   ABOtTT    PAST 

Regardless  of  which  of  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors was  carrying  on  the  filibuster,  the  argu- 
ment circled  around  one  point,  that,  in  the 
past,  the  loathed  northern  tier  of  States, 
which  pay  most  of  the  freight,  had  restricted 
the  right  to  vote,  and  that.  In  the  past  imder 
State  stature.  Catholics,  Jews  and  other  mi- 
norities of  the  day  had  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote.  It  was  all  about  the  past,  nothing 
about  the  present,  nothing  about  progress. 

If  that  isnt  a  paradox  strange  enough, 
consider  that  two  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  fili- 
buster. Senator  Tom  Oonnallt  of  Texas,  and 
Senator  Geokge  of  Ge<»gla.  are  leaders  In  the 
Senate  for  approval  of  the  European  recovery 
program,  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  In  sum.  they  are 
all  for  propagating  democracy  abroad,  but 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  progress  of  demo- 
cracy at  home. 

While  the  filibuster  may  expose  all  that 
is  mean  and  unworthy  in  man's  nature,  few 
people  would  have  such  an  epic  struggle  car- 
ried on  anywhere  else  but  In  the  open,  for  all 
the  pe<^le  to  hear  or  read.  The  possibility 
that  the  nine  richest  and  most  heavily  popu- 
lated States  would  have  tried  to  bludgeon 
the  poorer  States  Into  conformance  with 
their  more  enlightened  way  of  thinking  Is 
remote. 

COtTLD  PBEVAIL 

Given  a  fair  chance  with  no  holds  barred, 
It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  the  18  Senators  from 
the  richer  States  could  outmaneuver  the  18 
southern  Senators  who  have  shaken  the 
American  legislative  process  to  Its  founda- 
tions. 

The  compromise  procedure  finally  adopted 
is  a  backward  step,  not  progress.  The  civil- 
rights  program  Is  beaten  to  earth,  bleeding 
and  dying  like  a  victim  of  a  lynching,  and 
In  the  white  supremacy  areas  of  the.  South 
they  are  capering  and  dancing  around  the 
corpse. 

OTHEB  FISH  TO  FRT 

Was  there  any  real  effort  to  wear  the  18 
southerners  down?  The  answer  is  that  there 
was  not.  The  Senate  Is  made  up  of  too  many 
men  who  have  other  fish  to  fry,  who.  In  the 
days  to  come,  need  the  votes  of  southern  Sen- 
ators to  put  across  some  piece  of  legislation. 

Any  move  now  to  bring  up  a  clvU-rlghts 
bill,  perhaps  the  antllynchlng  bill,  would 
bring  on  a  struggle  with  deadly  attrition,  a 
frontal  assault.  It  aeems  likely  that  there 
have  been  cloakroom  agreements  not  to  do 
this  during  the  regular  seaaion.  In  the  hope 
that  a  special  session  will  ZK>t  be  called  during 


the  summer  months  when  a  filibuster  would 
have  less  chance  of  swcceeding  in  humid 
Washington. 

IMPORTANT  BILLS 

There  Is  alWays  the  specter  of  public  opin- 
ion leering  over  the  shoulders  of  the  Senators 
as  well.  The  rent-control  legislation  waa 
long  overdue,  and  this  would  hit  the  people 
rlgbt  In  their  pocketbooks.  A  new  tax  bill 
mus  be  written,  and  that,  too,  is  of  first 
Importance.  The  shadow  of  labor,  which 
fell  athwart  the  generous  shadow  cast  by 
the  senatorial  togas,  is  also  a  looming  threat 
and  come  what  may,  a  labor  bill  has  to  b« 
enacted. 

Indeed,  there  is  concern  In  the  Senate  over 
the  unions,  as  insouciant  and  defiant  as  tha 
Senators  may  appear,  particularly  the 
southern  Senators.  The  serious  suggestion 
the  other  day  that  northern  IndustrialistB 
contribute  to  an  organizing  campaign  of  the 
unions  In  the  South  from  Chester  Bowles, 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  caused  a  shudder 
of  dismay  even  though  the  northern  indus- 
trialists did  not  take  It  seriously 

CHEAP   LABOR    BAIT 

•  •  •  to  organize  the  South,  coupled 
with  the  passage  of  a  minimum-wage  law 
that  would  elevate  the  living  standards  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  underprivileged 
workers  in  the  South,  might  succeed  and 
cheap  labor  has  been  the  South's  main  argu- 
ment In  wooing  away  northern  industries. 

While  there  have  been  many  grumpy 
analyses  of  what  kind  of  a  mandate  the  peo- 
ple gave  President  Truman  last  November, 
and  many  forthright  assertions  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  misinterpreted  his  mandate  from 
the  people,  many  Senators  still  believe  they 
are  trying  to  whistle  themselves  past  the 
graveyard.  They  escaped  from  the  upheaval 
that  rocked  the  Hoiise  and  changed  its  po- 
litical ccanplexlon  only  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  not  enough  seats  at  stake  to 
make  the  kind  of  radical  realinement  in  tha 
Senate. 

Only  the  southern  Senators  are  on  safe 
groimd  on  that  score.  The  Thurmond  Demo- 
crats gave  the  southern  Senators  a  mandata 
and,  quite  rightfully,  they  are  sticking  to  it. 
If  they  did  not  there  would  be  no  hope  for 
the  democratic  process. 

In  their  hearts  the  southern  Senators 
know  that  eventually  clvil-rtghts  legislation 
will  come.  If  not  this  year  and  this  session, 
then  at  some  future  session.  The  Senators 
who  in  the  past  opposed  social  security,  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act,  and  all  the  other  social- 
progress  laws,  saw  them  enacted  at  last,  saw 
the  relnterpretatlon  of  the  free-enterprise 
system  and  saw  the  national  Income  soar  to 
new  heights  beyond  the  peak  of  their  wildest 
Imaginings;  saw  the  Nation's  industrial  and 
military  power  advance  Into  world  leadership. 

MAT  BLOCK   FTHfOS 

But  there  is  danger.  The  danger  lies  In 
those  nine  States  which  have  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  total  population  and  about  one-half 
of  the  Income  and  the  tax  expense.  "Hiera 
Is  vast  room  in  the  country  for  expansion 
of  ]x>pulatlon,  for  relocation  of  industry,  for 
ftirther  development  of  the  economy.  Hold- 
ing the  horn  of  plenty,  the  nine  States  might 
conceivably  turn  off  the  flow  of  gold,  divert 
it  into  other  channels  and  tise  it  as  a  punitlva 
weapon. 

There  has  already  been  talk  of  this,  of 
blocking  agricultural  price  supports,  of 
shutting  off  appropriations  for  public  works, 
of  withholding  approval  of  Federal  funds 
for  countless  things  which  the  more  richly 
endowed  States  have.  Perhaps  Senator  El- 
lender's  complaint  that  while  the  oil  wells 
ot  Louisiana  pour  out  riches  they  are  owned 
by  northern  corporations  is  a  reflection  of 
those  fears. 

However,  these  are  merely  Imaginings  in 
the  heat  of  batUe  in  the  Senata.    The  stark 
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of  tlifS  grstttesi  number.  It  may  be 
•  lOBf.  noiny.  vositff  pnmm  but  In  tb«  end. 
<«iset>tj  flzKls  •  v»f  to  low  Alone  its 
tmdWtonsI  channels. 


Scasc  lostead  •!  Dellan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MlCHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSX  CM*  fUEPRESENTATIVB 

Monday.  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress will  .soon  consider  legislation  to  pro- 
TMe  additional  funds  for  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan.  In  view  of  this  I  recom- 
mend Members  to  read  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  this  week's  issue  of  Newsweek, 
Sense  Instead  of  Dollars,  by  Henry  Haz- 
litt.    The  article  follows: 

mamm  tmrsAO  or  ooujuts 
(By  Henry  HasIlU) 

Tits  Msrshall  plan  has  now  become  sacro- 
■anet  and  apparently  Impervloiu  to  argu- 
■MBt  or  facta.  Bven  when  a  high  oiBclal  of 
British  Oovemment  blurts  out  tn  an 
iMch  that  Britain  has  now  achieved 
|»l«t«  recovery,  he  ralsss  only  a  few  eye- 
In  Congress,  and  tbsas  are  promprtly 
by  the  hasty  aasoranes  of  other  olB- 
that  the  Srst  on*  spoke  out  of  turn. 
Tet  Under  Secretary  llayhew's  statement  is 
conf\rm«d  by  the  ofltclal  Indexes  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  that  matter  of  Ireland.  th« 
Netherlands.  Norway.  Swadsn.  snd  Denmark, 
which  show  that  iBtfoalrtel  production  In  all 
these  coxintrles  ts  now  sbove  the  prewar  level. 
When  this  Is  pointed  out.  the  reply  Is: 
"Ttm*.  but  our  country  still  has  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade:  and  of  course  It  Is  the 
American  taxpayer's  duty  to  pay  for  it.  And 
be  may  aa  well  know  that  we  Intend  to  go  on 
buying  more  than  we  sell  even  beyond  1953." 
In  brief.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
eountncs  are  now  producing  more  than  they 
prod\iced  before  the  war.  they  announce  that 
they  will  continue  to  l*Te  beyond  their  meana. 
They  will  continue  to  consume  more  than 
they  prod\ice.  They  wUi  continue  to  buy 
more  than  ihey  expect  to  pay  for.  They  pre- 
sent fl^ires  showing  what  their  foreign-trade 
dettclt  is  going  to  b*  In  future  years.  They 
talk  as  If  a  farslgn-trade  deficit  were  some- 
thing foreordained,  some  malign  fate,  instead 
of  something  that  they  bring  about  by  their 
own  policies. 

It  is  not  merely  the  forsMr  Buropean  bal- 
Ugercnu  but  ow  Letln-Amsrlcan  neighbors, 
and  in  fact  nearly  all  tbe  former  neutrala. 
who  now  complain  of  a  dollar  shortAge. 
Tbe  primary  cause  of  these  chroole  foreign- 
trade  dcfidu  and  dollar  ■taortages  la  not  mys- 
terious It  u  earhanga  eositrol.  Bwy  gov- 
emment  thst  Imposes  eaehaoge  control  con- 
tends that  it  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  dollar 
sbortage.  Tike  tmtb  Is  the  reverse.  It  is  the 
exchange  control  Itself  that  causes  and  per- 
petuates the  dollar  sbortage. 

It  Is  needless  to  spell  out  here  all  over 
•gain  just  how  and  why  It  does  this.  I  bsve 
explained  the  reaaoos  tn  my  book.  Will  Dol- 
lar* Save  the  World'  In  1©47  and  in  numerous 
Newsweek  columns  since.  They  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  last  few  years  by  such 
eeonomlflts  as  John  Jewkcs  In  England.  WU- 
belm  R^ke  In  Switzerland.  Tr>-gve  Buff  In 
Norway,  and  Oottfrlad  Babtrler  and  Walter 
SuUbach  here,  to  manthi  cnly  a  few.    But 
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he  BCA  is  concerned,  they  might 

never  have  written. 
an  analogy  would  help.     The  1947 
income  of  Iftuslaslppl  was  lower 
Great  Britain.  Denfiiark.  Sweden, 
Tet   Washington  did   not  start 
n^illlons  of  dollars  Into  Mississippi 
communism  there  or  tc  enable 
to  buy  more  goods  from  New 
if  lilSKlasippl's  State  government 
(fecreed  that  50  cents  In  Mississippi 
tl  in  New  York:  if  it  ordered  its 
ttirn  over  all  their  dollars  from 
York  to  the  State  government 
only  50  cents  splece  for  them;  and 
pi's  government  then  allotted  tbe 
its  importers  to  enable  them  to 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  from  New 
cost  to  the  importer  of  only  50 
everybody  in  Mississippi  would 
Uftport  from  New  York  and  nobody 
would  be  crazy  enough  to  ex- 
York.     Mississippi   would    im- 
have  an   unfavorable   balance  of 
in  appalling  shortage  of  New  York 


Is  determined  to  go  ahead  with 

apparently  it  Is — then  it  ought 

insist  on  one  minmaum  condition. 

abolition   of  exchange  control. 

coijditlon  would  not  only  save  Amerl- 

ers  billions  of  dollars;   It  would 

ttian  any  other  single  measure  to 

enterprise  In  Europe  and  bring 

recover. .     Exchange  control  is  not 

totalitarian  device  in  itself  (inspired 

Schacht);   It  is  the  keystone  of 

Biuropean    controlism,    nationalism. 


Dcstmct^n  Caused  by  Western  and  Mid- 
wcstera  Blizzards 


SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON  EUGENE  D  (^SULLIVAN 


or   NEBa^SKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  oiuLLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leavel  granted  to  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conckes- 
sioNAL  RitcoRD.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  fairly  accurate  figures  are  now 
being  compiled  to  show  what  havoc  was 
wrought  by  the  many  blizzards  during 
the  wintd:  of  1948  and  1949. 

There  ^ppeared  in  a  local  newspaper 
the  following  item  which  gives  people  a 
pretty  go0d  Idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
livestock  loss  and  money  damage  caused 
unprecedented  storms: 
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March    17.— The    great    western 
1949  killed  more  than  half  a  mU- 
nd  sheep  worth  »33,C00.000.  stock- 
agncuiture  narlsls  estimated 
United  Press  survey, 
losses,  heaviest  In  history,  were 
to  create  a  meat  shortage. 
cattle    loss    was   estimated   at 
.  compared  with  a  Nation-wide 
of  almost  60.000.000.  not 
dairy  cattle. 

loss  was  put  at  423.000.  com- 
a  total  sheep  and  lamb  popula- 
33.000.000. 

loss    amounted    to   $35,000,000 
desuuction  cost   mere  than 
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G>iiuncinoratnif  Hie  Fo«n£Bf  of  Seattle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHIWCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Seattle  will  hold  a  centennial  cele- 
iM^tion  beginning  In  1941.  To  express 
our  pride  in  the  faith  and  the  enter- 
prise of  the  pioneers  who  founded  and 
built  Seattle,  we  are  proposing  a  cen- 
tennial stamp  to  commemorate  the  land- 
ing of  the  pioneers  at  Alki  Point  in  1851. 
The  Alki  Women's  Improvement  Club  of 
Seattle  spon.'jored  House  Joint  Memorial 
No.  24  in  the  State  legislature  and  has 
submitted  a  sketch  of  the  proposed 
stamp,  depicting  in  the  center  the  land- 
ing at  Alki  of  the  schooner  Exact,  with 
the  Olympics  shown  in  the  background, 
Seattle  buildings  on  the  right,  and 
Indians  on  the  left.  It  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  introduce  legislation  in  the  House 
which  calls  for  the  centennial  stamp. 

Alki  Point  is  a  historic  place  in  the 
great  city  of  Seattle.  Here  the  fLst  set- 
tlers of  the  city  landed  In  1851.  The  van- 
guard of  the  first  settlement  arrived  at 
Alki  Point  on  September  28.  1851.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  majority  of  the  settlers 
at  Alki  Point  and  Seattle,  upon  leaving 
their  homes  in  the  East,  had  Intended  to 
locate  In  the  Willamette  Valley,  but, 
when  they  crossed  the  mountains,  the 
wonderful  stories  they  heard  about  the 
Puget  Sound  country  Inspired  them  to 
Investigate  It. 

The  expedition  crossing  the  plains 
from  Illinois  stopped  at  Portland  while 
two  members.  John  N.  Low  and  David  T. 
Denny,  set  out  for  Puget  Sound.  At 
Olympia  they  were  joined  by  Lee  Terry 
and  Capt.  Robert  C.  Fay.  The  party, 
aided  by  Indians  from  Chief  Seattle's 
band,  made  a  prospecting  tour  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Duwamkh  River,  finally 
moving  their  camp  to  Alki  Point  to  make 
a  permanent  settlement.  This  was  a 
natiu-al  townsite,  with  land  free  of  tim- 
ber, a  beach  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the 
uplands  within  ea.sy  reach.  To  the  north 
and  south,  the  sound  was  In  clear  view, 
the  Olympic  Mountains  ri.sing  In  the  dls- 
Unce.  Sailing  craft  going  to  the  upper 
sound  pa.'^ed  near  the  point:  small  boats 
and  canoes  made  It  a  port  of  call. 

The  settlers  called  their  townsite  New 
York,  which  caused  visitors  to  smile  and 
say  "Yes.  by-and-by."  Translated  into 
Chinook,  this  expression  became  "Alki," 
and  the  name  remained. 

The  main  party  left  Portland  on  No- 
vember 5.  1851.  taking  passage  on  the 
schooner  Exact,  which  was  carrying  gold 
prwjpectors  on  a  voyage  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte Island.  Intending  to  touch  at  the 
sound  with  emigrants.  The  Exact 
dropped  anchor  off  Alki  Point  on  Novem- 
ber  13.  there  disembarlrmg  the  party  that 
founded  Seattle.  In  the  party  were  12 
adults  and  12  children;  A.  A.  Denny  and 
family.  John  N.  Low  and  family.  C.  D. 
Boren  and  family.  W.  N.  Bell  and  fam- 
ily, and  Charles  C.  Terry,  who.  with  Lee 
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Terry  and  David  T.  Denny,  brought  the 
number  of  adults  to  12. 

From  the  original  settlement  at  Alki 
Point  grew  the  great  metropolis  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  famed  Indian 
chief.  Seattle.  Today,  its  alert  and  en- 
terprising citizens,  busily  engaged  in 
commerce  and  industry,  enjoying  in  their 
leisure  time  its  natural  scenic  beauty, 
show  the  same  pioneer  spirit  of  the  set- 
tlers almost  a  hundred  yesu's  ago. 


Resolutions  Conceminf  H.  R.  526 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1949 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  the  following  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  a  group  of  farmers 
as  a  meeting  held  at  Harrison.  Boone 
County,  Ark.,  on  March  9,  1949.  Under 
imanimous  consent,  I  include  these  reso- 
lutions in  the  Record  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  membership: 

The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  county  committees  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  at  an  In- 
formation meeting  on  March  9,  1949.  at  Har- 
rison, Ark. 

This  information  committee  is  composed  of 
39  farmer  representatives  elected  by  all  the 
farmers  of  the  10  counties  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arkansas. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Harrison.  Ark.. 
at  9:30  a.  m..  March  9.  1949.  at  which  time 
motions  were  duly  made  and  unanimously 
approved  favoring  the  following  resolutions: 

"1.  That  this  group  go  on  record  as  favoring 
the  following  changtrs  mentioned  in  the  Pace 
amendment,  H.  R.  526: 

*'H.    t.    S2S.    EICHTT-miST    CONGRESS,    TO    AMXNO 
THS  A(»Icm.TUaAL  ACT  Or  194S 

"The  above  bill,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Pact,  of  Georgia,  If  passed  would  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  (See  rep>orta. 
memorandum  122.)  In  effect  this  bUl  would 
provide  price  supports  Indefinitely  at  90  per- 
cent of  ptu-lty  or  comparable  price  to  cooper- 
ators  for  the  basic  crops  of  cotton,  wheat, 
com.  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts;  and  for  the 
four  Steagall  commodities,  milk,  and  Its  prod- 
ucts, hogs,  chickens,  and  eggs.  The  bill  also 
would  provide  price  supports  on  the  other 
Steagall  commodities  at  from  60  percent  of 
parity  or  comparable  price  to  not  more  than 
the  1948  price-support  level.  In  addition,  the 
present  wool  price  support  woxild  continue 
Indefinitely,  as  well  as  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  purchasing  and  lending 
operations  with  respect  to  commodities  not 
included  above.  This  bill  would  eliminate 
the  entire  title  n  of  the  act,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  revised  parity  formula,  the  sliding 
scale  for  determining  price  support  percent- 
age minimums  with  respect  to  basic  crops 
and  marketing -quota  provisions  which  other- 
wise becomes  effective  January  1,  1950.  Title 
in  of  the  1948  act  would  remain  as  written. 

"2.  That  this  group  of  farmers  go  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  the  Hays  bUl,  H.  R.  402. 

"3.  That  this  group  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  Jensen  bUl.  H.  R.  2368,  the  Hope  bUl. 
or  any  other  bUl  that  leaves  out  farmer  con- 
trol. In  our  opinion  any  and  all  farm  pro- 
graoks  should  be  under  the  control  of  demo- 
cratically  elected   farmer   committees. 


**4.  That  this  group  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  Beckworth  biU.  H.  R.  820.  This  blU 
gives  the  county -ofSce  employees  a  measure 
of  security,  paid  for  out  at  their  own  salaries, 
that  will  go  far  in  acquiring  and  holding  let- 
ter trained  personnel. 

"6.  That  this  group  of  farmer*  recommend 
the  foUowlng  budget  changes: 


President's 
IMObodcet 

Reeoin- 
meoded 
cbsnges 

ACP   proKram   tunds    (1MB 
ralmdsr  fmr) 

«332,m,000 
19.864.000 

1366,500.000 

ACP   sdRilnistraUve   fnndt 
(July  1.  UM»-June3n.  IMOJ: 

National  sod  State 

County 

4.902.tt9 
3i,8M,000 

Total  ACP 

357.043,439 

300,34^,439 

Tobaeoo  marketioK  quota 

Peanut     markctini;     quota 

(July  1,  UHS-Jum'  30.  Itt60).. 

Cotton,  oom,  wb^at,  and  riOB 

marketintE     quou     funds 

(July  1.  lMft-June».  I960).. 

2,sw,oao 

2,561,748 
r,805,787 

2,m.Qab 

3.661,748 
27,906,787 

Total  marketing  quota. 

33.966,10 

32,966.661 

**aESTaiCTION8 

"1.  No  part  of  the  fimds  can  t>e  used  to 
pay  salaries  or  expenses  of  regional.  State, 
or  county  Information  employees — Out. 

"2.  No  participant  shall  receive  more  than 
1750  of  soil-  and  water -conserving  practices — 
110,000  limit. 

"3.  No  part  of  the  funds  shall  be  paid  to 
any  person  convicted  of  violating  the  act  to 
prevent  pernicious  poUtical  activity  (Aug. 
2,  1939)  or  the  act  of  July  11.  1919.  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  personal 
services  designed  to  influence  any  Member 
of  CTongress  except  upon  request  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress— Out. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"6.  That  Ralph  Hudspeth,  farmer  of 
Searcy  County.  Ark.,  be  elected  by  this  group 
as  the  farmer  representative  to  testify  before 
the  Agricultural  or  any  other  committee  In 
Washington,  considering  the  above-men- 
tioned bills,  if  and  when  our  Congressmen, 
Senators,  and  this  group  feel  it  is  necessary. 
Den  Blair,  of  Benton  County,  was  elected 
first  alternate  and  J.  W.  Parrish,  Boone  Co\in- 
ty,  second  alternate  to  serve  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Hudspeth. 

"7.  That  we  express  om-  sincere  appreci- 
ation to  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  for 
their  faithful  efforts  on  behalf  ot  the  trlple-A 
conservation  program." 

Ralph  Hcdsptth. 

Chairman. 
Hood  O.  Lottch, 

Secret  arf. 


Nerada  Endorses  Statehood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DXLIGATZ  nOM  ALASKA 

m  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28, 1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Alaska  are  grateful  to  the  Ne- 
vada Legislature  for  having  adopted  a 
joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  admit 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  to  the  Union  as  a 
State.  The  resolution  was  signed  by 
Governor  Vail  on  March  15  of  this  jrear. 

The  legislature  pointed  out  the  com- 
pelling reasons  why  it  believed  Congress 


should  take  steps  to  admit  Alaska,  the 
most  cogent  of  which  I  quote  now : 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  a  region  as  large  aa 
Alaska  and  possessing  its  great  multiplicity 
and  richness  of  mining  and  general  resouroea 
and  Its  strategic  mUitary  position  should  re- 
main indefinitely  under  the  American  flag  in 
a  condition  of  political  servitude. 

The  Nevada  Legislature  has  correctly 
stressed  other  reasons,  sdmost  any  one  of 
which  is  cause  enough  for  changing  im- 
mediately the  status  of  Alaska  from  that 
of  a  Territory  to  that  of  a  State.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  Alaska  has  more  population 
now  than  several  of  our  States  had  at  the 
time  they  were  admitted  into  the  Union; 
Alaska  has  a  Delegate  in  Congress  with 
no  vote;  the  Territory  of  Alaska  has 
been  a  part  of  our  great  Nation  for  many 
years  and  has  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
economic  structure  of  the  entire  coim- 
try;  during  all  times  and  during  all  crista 
of  the  United  States,  Alaska  has  contrib- 
uted its  sliare,  and  Alaska  could  better 
operate  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sun  happy 
to  report  that  Hon.  Waltsk  S.  Baring. 
Representative  at  Large  from  Nevada, 
and  a  member  of  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee, voted  to  report  the  Alaska  state- 
hood bill  to  the  House. 


Organized  Labor's  CoDtribntion  to  Our 
American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

07  IMDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28, 1949 

Mr.  CROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ad- 
vance labor  legislation  in  this  Congress, 
it  is  well  that  we  refresh  our  minds  with 
inventory  of  the  many  fine  accomplish- 
ments of  organized  labor  during  the  last 
quarter  century.  In  so  doing  we  draw 
out  the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  help  us 
imderstand  the  trials  of  the  present  and 
the  problems  that  lie  ahead  for  a  great 
majority  of  our  people. 

We  today  are  assembled  here  under 
the  greatest  freedom  that  prevails  in  any 
country  of  the  world.  This  freedom  and 
American  way  of  life  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  gift;  it  is  the  fruition  of 
labor  which  has  cropped  fron.  courageous 
and  militant  efforts  ever  since  the  first 
white  man  set  foot  on  American  soil,  and 
I  would  gladly  have  every  Member  of 
Congress  know  that  America  is  a  divine 
gift  in  which  we  are  blessed  with  the 
privilege  of  exercising  this  freedom. 

Indeed,  labor  has  played  an  inestima- 
ble part  in  the  evolution  of  our  cherished 
democracy.  As  I  said  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, all  the  wealth  of  our  country 
comes  from  soil  and  toil,  and  most  of  it 
from  toil.  Who  and  where  is  the  person 
that  would  deny  man  or  woman  a  fair 
share  of  the  wealth  he  or  she  produces? 
Ever  since  our  founding  fathers  started 
for  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  the  inception 
of  the  ark  of  the  people's  covenant,  the 
ranks  of  labor  have  unflinchingly  blazed 
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the  trails  tn  our  struggle  for  higher  and 
better  living.  With  a  continviatlon  of 
such  deteii»tn«ttnn  and  accomi^ish- 
ments.  freedom  mud  liberty  will  never 
perish  from  tbe  earth. 

The  evolution  of  industry  from  dec- 
ade to  decade  presented  new  uroMtliJ. 
and  the  individual  laborer  gradually  be- 
came a  victim  of  some  type  of  exploita- 
tion. His  salvation  was  discovered  In  a 
system  of  fraternity  known  as  the  union. 
and  today  unions  of  workers  for  collec- 
tive action  are  lo  be  found  throughout 
the  world  wherever  the  modern  system 
of  Industry  has  been  established.  Ap- 
pearing first  in  England,  the  birthplace 
of  the  factory  system,  these  organiza- 
tions have  spread  to  all  Industrial  coun- 
tries and  have  flourished  in  rough  cor- 
relation to  the  extent  of  industrializa- 
tion. Not  only  is  there  this  close  corre- 
spondence between  the  extent  of  union 
membership  and  the  type  of  industrial 
organization  dominant  In  a  country,  but 
within  the  most  highly  industrialized 
countries,  where  the  movement  is  strong, 
unionism  flourishes  only  among  those 
classes  of  workers  who  are  directly  af- 
fected by  modem  mrthods  o'  production. 

The  facts  most  ■■mi  illy  indicate  that 
the  labor  movement  has  been,  and  is.  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  great  number 
of  working  men  and  women  to  adjust 
themselves  to  certain  conditions  of  life 
created  by  the  capitalistic  system  of  In- 
dustry. Such  a  system  of  industry  has 
separated  the  worker  from  ownership  in 
the  capital  instruments  with  which  he 
works,  and  it  destroys  the  position  of  the 
laborer  as  an  Independent  enterpriser. 
It  reduces  the  mass  of  men  and  women 
In  society  to  something  like  a  uniform 
economic  status,  vcidteg  them  gradual- 
ly into  a  disunct  social  class.  Workers 
have  been  concentrated  in  close  contact 
within  a  limited  geographical  wnm,  thus 
leading  to  a  system  of  iTftmtntatlnn 
conducive  to  group  action  and  condttct. 
Injurious  eeonomlc  forces  pressed  in  on 
the  workMV.  They  brought  long  hours, 
low  wages,  unemployment,  monotonous 
and  hazardous  kinds  of  work,  unsanitary 
conditions,  untimely  declining  years  of 
life  without  sectirlty.  esploltatlon  of 
women  and  children,  and  demoraiizing 
Impressions  on  mankind.  The  exi.ttence 
of  tlMW  immrncn  prohlems  supplied  the 
motiv*  for  eoU«eUve  mad  remedial  action. 
and  unions  were  bom  of  neccaalty  by 

thttr  obttnttoBo  to  ■■ir-m**i  Mid 
lU  civic,  social,  and  economic  welfare. 

FrstomallaatMm  was  the  only  altem*' 
tiro  for  llM  proUctlen  of  the  iotet rlty  of 
the  human  soul  and  tho  prmsrving  of 
moo'f  loalicoable  .«fhts  embodied  in  our 
Amertcao  CoottituUon.  It  was  the  ave- 
mie  oo  which  a  guiding  ray  of  li«ht  lead 
Um  worker  u>  a  fuller  and  happier  Ulo. 

of  our  country 
lnr>«iim«bie  roeulU. 
the  ^undards  of  tiM 
worHtmmon  to  a  poaiiton  of  dignity.  In 
for  the  brotherhood  of 
working  hours  havo 
been  ostahUohed.  increased  wages  have 
been  secured  to,  at  lr&»i.  partially  meet 
the  ever  upward  spirAhng  of  '.he  cotit  of 
the  neceaaltles  of  life.  Sanitary  working 
conditions  have  been  made  a  reality;  un- 


(.mpioymsnt  compensation  prevails;  the 
right  to  bargain  on  wage,  hours,  and 
working  :ondltion5  has  become  a  right- 
ful prac  ice;  health  and  safety  provi- 
sions hav  e  been  provided,  and  compensa- 
tion for  I  iccupational  diseases  is  assured 
and  women  and  children  have  l>€en  af- 
forded pi  otectlon. 

These  )enefits  have  been  far  reaching. 
They  hai  e  played  no  small  part  in  help- 
ing to  build  prosperous  cities  and  com- 
munities E\ery  family  of  our  unions, 
yes.  everr  family  in  the  communities  of 
which  a  inion  is  a  part,  has  had  democ- 
racy bro  ight  a  bit  closer  to  its  fireside. 
As  a  resu  t  of  organized  union  efforts  free 
labor  and  free  thought  have  been  rein- 
forced, bdodern  homes  have. multiplied. 
family  11  e  has  been  enhanced  and  the 
workingTian  has  grown  more  contented 
in  knowi  ig  he  has  some  security  against 
the  twilij  ht  years  of  life.  Again.  I  frank- 
ly say  tl  at  when  the  laborer  is  receiv- 
ing a  fai]  share  of  the  wealth  he  creates, 
every  line  of  business  and  our  entire 
country    s  prosperous. 

Records  reveal  that  organized  labor 
has  always  been  a  stanch  supporter  of 
public  improvements,  high  standards  for 
educatloi  i,  patriotic  endeavors  of  all 
kinds,  o!  the  elimination  gf  slum  dis- 
tricts and  unhealthful  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  to  cause  crime  and  dis- 
ease. It  has  always  liberally  supported 
all  our  I  rives  and  organizations  given 
inceptior  and  dedicated  to  the  good  of 
humanlt:  ^  It  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in]  more  than  its  own  economic 
life;  It  lias  also  been  profoundly  con- 
cerned ir  the  economic  life  of  our  cities, 
commun  ties,  and  the  Nation,  notwith- 
standing frequent  false  accusations  de- 
signed t<i  curb  Its  noble  purpose. 

Now,  1 1  conclusion,  I  wiih  to  salufe 
organizes  labor  on  the  progressive  gains 
It  has  m  ide  and  fought  to  sustain,  and 
may  the  narch  of  time  find  all  members 
of  every  labor  union  obsessed  with  the 
desire  to  promote  greater  achievements 
dedicates  to  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
economic  security  of  our  Nation,  and  a 
just  anC  lasting  peace  foi  the  world. 
Democra:y  will  be  safe  Just  as  long  as 
we  are  trilling  to  provide  those  condi- 
tions wt:ich  assure  free  labor,  health. 
happlnei  i.  education,  contented  home 
life.  »oc  si  and  civic  pride,  economic 
security,  integrity  of  the  human  soul. 
and  the  t  plrlt  of  the  true  brotherhood  of 
mankind 
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revenue  i  i  merely  a  pretext  under  which 
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or 

N.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICMIS4M 
HOUSS  or  RBFRSSBrrATIVlS 

bndoy.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
xtend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
mUng  article  rei^srdinf  pro- 
m  postal  rates  by  Oavid 
who  suggests  that  need  for 


the  administration  may  censor  certain 
publications.  The  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  follows: 

Postal  Ikcxxask  Siart  as  Tktjman  Divick  To 
CsNsoa  Publications 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Erery  now  and  then  tlie  Rtisslana  accuse 
America  of  government  control  of  thought 
and  of  the  press.  Ifoct  Americans  laugh  off 
the  charges.  But  every  now  and  tlien  there 
Is  a  modicum  of  truth  In  what  the  Soviet 
spokesmen  say.  In  ail  fairness — if  con- 
science is  still  to  be  our  guide  even  In  inter- 
national debate — It  must  be  conceded  that 
the  press  and  radio  as  well  as  the  movies  In 
the  United  States  are  subjected  to  fomas  of 
actual  and  potential  censorship.  These  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  such  worthy  re- 
straints as  the  prevention  of  libelous  state- 
ments or  ctirbs  on  the  use  of  obscene  lan- 
guage. 

Thus  the  Truman  administration,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  need  for  mcreaaed  revenue, 
proposes  an  increase  in  postal  rates  which, 
it  has  been  brought  out  In  testimony  before 
congressional  committees  this  month,  would 
put  out  of  business  many  publications  and 
impose  such  heavy  financial  bvirdens  on 
otlaers  as  to  place  the  entire  publishing  in- 
dustry at  the  mercy  of  the  Government's 
licensing  power. 

The  fact  that  a  far  less  drastic  schedule  of 
rates  may  be  finally  adopted  than  the  400- 
percent  increase  now  recommended  l»y  the 
Traman  administration  does  not  remove 
from  tlie  situation  the  capacity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment oremlght  to  r\iln  the  pubiiatung 
Industry. 

LICZMSC  POWn  ASVSXO 

The  licenses  to  use  the  mails  are.  of  course. 
within  the  power  of  the  Govnmment  to 
grant,  but  when  a  licensing  power  is  abused 
the  motives  behind  such  a  penalty  need  to 
be  explored.  The  excuse  or  pretext  now  is 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  has  a  deficit. 
No  otiier  Government  department  that 
serves  the  people  is  obligated  to  collect  for 
■emces  performed  for  the  taxpayers  sums 
equal  to  the  expenses  of  that  department. 
Isu  t  this  a  service  to  the  AOMrlean  people 
to  b«  paid  for  out  of  general  taxation? 

The  deficit  of  the  Post  OOce  Department 
for  all  claaes  of  mall,  amounting  to  1000,- 
000.000  a  year,  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  tlM 
15.000.000.000  spent  annually  by  tlM  United 
States  to  promote  democracy  In  otbcr  coun- 
trisB.  Nobody  has  arisen  to  suggest  that  this 
kind  of  aid  should  pay  Its  own  way  any  mors 
than  it  U  suggest«l  that  tbs  Department  of 
Justice  ought  to  collect  enough  money  out 
of  its  Isw-cnforccment  work  to  pay  the  cx« 
penses  of  tiie  Department.  It  costs  the  Oov> 
emment  about  |t.MO,000  s  year  to  osamuin 
the  Library  of  Congress  but  nobody  lias  sug' 
gssted  that  sn  admission  f««  kM  ciiargsd  *ui- 
flct«mt  to  pay  all  tbs  espsnsss  of  thAt,  la- 
stitutlon. 

For  many  decades  th«  postal  raus  have 
bseo  low  bseauBs  the  Oovemmsnt  wisiMd  to 
follow  oot  the  letter  ct  the  rnnetltiitioii  aad 
pmoMle  the  dMHbutioD  of  sdiinatiuiial  Ma- 
terial. Mow,  when  weekly  sad  aMothly  mag- 
sstoM  rsach  UMOMO  buyers  and  daily 
newspapers  rmcb  uvsr  03  000,000  buyers,  the 
OovtrtiOMiut  liiuoducss  a  spsciai  us  to  be 
borns  by  ttis  disUtbuturs  of  kaowledM.  If 
the  rates  wsrs  nomiiial  or  in  kssrtiis  with 
poet  schedules,  tbere  would  be  bo  temr  e( 
•uspldoo  piolated  st  an  administration 
which  has  omts  than  one*  shown  lu  hostu- 
Ity  to  the  prsss  because  ths  latter  does  not 
act  toward  the  administration  in  a  subser- 
vient manner. 

TVBBAT  TO  BUSUtaSS 

If  tha  Object  is  to  intimidate  the  piasa. 
no  more  clumsy  way  could  have  ticen  se- 
lected though  from  now  on  the  press  wlU 
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have  to  realize  that  overnight  an  unfriendly 
administration,  putting  presstue  on  a  rut}- 
b^.atamp  Congress,  can  threaten  the  en- 
tire structure  of  the  perlodlcai-publtahlng 
tnisiness.  It  la  the  reading  public  which 
would  have  to  pay  the  higher  costs.  No  bet- 
ter way  to  weaken  democracy  can  Ix;  devised 
than  for  a  tyrannical  majority  to  place  a 
higher  and  higher  tax  on  the  dissemination 
ctf  itnowledge. 

Another  power  which  is  already  subject  to 
abuse  is  tiiat  which  permits  the  Government 
to  issue  or  revoice  Ucenaes  for  radio  stations. 
Here  intimidation  by  Government  la  not  a 
potential  theory  but  a  fact. 

Finally  there  Is  the  case  of  the  S74 .000.000 
a  year  which  a  House  subcommittee  revealed 
recently  was  being  spent  by  the  Government 
to  influence  opinion  through  Government 
btilletina  and  through  propaganda  devices 
operated  under  Government  agencies  and 
officials. 

If  American  observers  really  want  to  be 
fair  about  it,  they  wUl  admit  that,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  communications  of  the  cotin- 
try — the  press  and  the  radio — are  able  to  say 
what  they  please,  they  could  be  subjected  to 
severe  economic  pressure  at  any  time  by  an 
arbitrary  and  capriciotis  administration  and 
its  rubber-stamp  majority  in  Congress.  At 
the  same  time  the  administration  can  per- 
petuate itself  in  power  by  spending  public 
funds  for  [Jrcpaganda  which,  in  the  influenc- 
ing of  public  opinion,  is  far  more  sldllfuily 
and  effectively  utilized  than  propaganda  de- 
vices to  maintain  a  one-paity  system  in 
power  inside  Bussia. 


Progress  ■  Cvil  Rifkts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaxx^oM 
JK  THZ  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENT ATTVX8 

Monday.  March  28.  1949 

Mr.    ANOELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oeo,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oregonlan  of  March  22. 1949: 
raocssaa  or  civs,  siewis 

Passage  by  the  houss  and  senate,  t>y  tlie 
overwhelming  votes  of  S3  to  4  and  27  to  3,  of 
aa  Oregon  fair  employment  practices  act  has 
been  described  by  Kdwin  C.  Berry,  secretary 
of  the  Portland  Urban  Laagxie — principal 
el  the  legMattOB  on  behalf  of  Ne- 
*ttie  greatest  weapon  against  eom- 
we  could  tuive  m  this  ficate." 

We  don't  know  about  that.  But  ws  do 
think  tiae  FV  law  is  minimum  recognition 
of  the  right  of  all  racial  and  religious  ou- 
Borttiee  to  earn  their  liviaf  sod  MMproee 
their  srwowie  sutua,  sod  rsaSraatloo  of 
that  equality  of  eittsenshlp  which  has  been 
promised  but  not  delivered  under  tlie  Aiaer- 
lean  system.  It  restores  a  BMsstire  of  our 
laMh  ia  tiM  sseennsi  toleraaee  sad  open- 
minded  progress  of  OrefOft  m  a  fute. 

It  u  partleularly  satlsMaf.  and  a  tribute 
both  to  Democrats  sad  •epttbiieaas  of  the 
nrepiii  Assembly,  ttist  tht  Orsgoa  Legisla- 
ture saw  tbe  desire bility  of  moving  toward 
tmproveaotti  Of  this  StaU's  own  clvU-righU 
problems  while  the  national  Congrees  is  m- 
vulved  m  a  bittar  and  eonf  usmg  struggle  over 
tlie  same  tssties.  Oregon  has  Joined  five  otlier 
States  in  the  enactment  of  FEP  legislation — 
New  York,  New  Jersey.  Connecticut.  Ifassa- 
chuaetu,  and  Waahlngtoo. 

The  efficacy  of  an  FV  law  will  be  almost 
whoUy  dependent  upon  intelligent  adminis- 


tration of  its  provisions,  among  which  edu- 
aattvltles  perhaps  outweigh  legal 
We  ahould  have  preferred 
tbe  establiahOMnt  of  a  separate  fair  employ- 
ment practices  conuniaslon,  rather  tiian  use 
of  ttie  State  labor  commlaaloner  as  the  ad- 
ministrator. Tet  the  main  profMOBS  of  the 
law  were  saved,  and  we  are  InpsfOl  of  its 
success.  It  remains  for  the  ways  and  means 
committee  to  provide  ftmds  to  prevent  FEPA 
from  Incoming  Just  anotlier  empty  statute. 


insxitaclent   to   meet    the    m- 
load   for  the  balance  of   tliis 


Greater  Federal  Akl  to  States  in  Employ- 
ment Secoritj  Programs  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Elinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  privilege  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Reccmu),  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
letter  received  by  me  !rom  Mr.  Prank 
Aimunzio,  the  very  able  director  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr,  Annunzio  so  forcibly  presents 
the  picture  obtaining  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, where  lack  of  adaquatf  Pederal  aid 
is  seriously  interf ertBff  wtfeh  tfac  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  emplosroient 
security  program,  that  I  am  sure  his 
letter  will  prove  of  general  interest  to 
the  membership  of  the  House.  The 
letter  follows: 

PCBBUAXT    31,     1949. 

The  Honorable  Bas«att  CHasa, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkam  Sn:  I  am  seriously  concerned  over 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  1949-50  appropriation 
for  State  employment  security  administra- 
tion now  pending  m  the  House  i^ipropria- 
tions  Committee. 

As  you  know,  tlie  States  rely  upon  Fed- 
eral fluids  granted  ptirsuant  to  title  IH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  unemployment  rmnpsnsattnn, 
and  the  State  employmsul  eervles  pugrsais. 
The  sutes  also  administer  tbe  pajmest  of 
readjustment  aiiowanees  to  ■■eayloyed 
veterans.  Tbe  cosu  of  admlaMnBtloa  ef 
this  program  are  allocated  by  the  ▼eteraae' 
Administration  from  funds  appropriated  by 
Congrsas  for  such  purpose. 

Under  the  Federal  XJutmyiujfmmU  Ttt  Act. 
a  a-pereent  pay-roOtaa  Is  levted  osj 
of  eigki  ee  aMse  woriMrs.  Mf~ 
these  smpiofsie  oes  fives  a 
peMOBt  eredit,  based  vpoa  their  contrtba« 
aad  sapsriwes  rating  credKs 
~"  *~yment-eo■^)ea* 

fwdswdw 
lentlM  or  I  oereeM  of  tiMir  «af  lafli.  At  the 

ttOM   of 

Act.  It  a 

of  1 

of  the  Stau 

In  actual  practice. 
ef  tklB  tea  ace  treated  as 
Mie.  Tbe  ysderai  Ooeemnient  has  re- 
ttimed  to  the  States  leas  titan  tiaif  of  tb* 
amounts  it  collected. 

The  1940  appropriation  of  •135.000.000  was 
groasiy  liiaiieniilii  A  deficiency  bUl  aUow- 
Ing  an  aMMen  ten  miUlona  has  been 
passed  by  tkr  House.     The  States  consider 


tet 


the 


this  amount 
creaaed  work 
fiscal  year. 

In  minola  Inadequate  Federal  appropria- 
tions in  the  past  have  resulted  in — ( 1 )  use  of 
State  funds  to  restore  deficits  In  Federal  al- 
lotments; (3)  curtailment  of  essential  State 
operatlona. 

It  now  appears  that  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1949.  Illinois  will  have  used  ap- 
proximately $300,000  In  State  funds,  made 
available  by  the  general  assembly,  because 
the  Federal  Government  failed  to  make  avail- 
able soSclent  moneys  to  operate  this  fltate'S 
program,  It  is  obviously  unjust  to  ii'rwii||Mf  a 
State  to  use  its  funds  for  purposes  for  wliich 
the  Federal  Government  is  obligated  to  make 
monejrs  avaUable,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  collecting  from  the 
citizens  of  tiiat  State  for  that  purpose  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  it  is  retummg  to  the 
State. 

Even  after  the  use  of  the  State  funds  it  was 
necesjary  to  curtail  operations  in  niinola. 
This  tends  to  result  In  an  Inadequate  exami- 
nation of  benefit  claims  to  determine  wheth- 
er (w  not  the  claimant  meets  the  require- 
ments of  tlie  law;  a  delay  in  payment  to 
claimants  entitled  to  benefits:  failure  to  col- 
lect tax  delinquencies:  and  deprivation  of 
veterans  and  othor  unemployed  of  sf^rvlces 
they  are  entitled  to  expect.  Thxis  tbe  Ladt  of 
Federal  funds  results  in  a  dout>le  loss  to  the 
State's  unemployment  trust  fund  account, 
first,  by  expenditure  of  State  moneys,  which 
would  otherwise  go  into  such  sccount:  and 
secondly,  by  loss  of  moneys  to  the  sceomt 
by  reseoB  cf  inadequate  facilities  for  < 
ing  the  propriety  of  benefit  paymsBts 
collection  of  delinquent  contributions. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  concern  that  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  the  Federal  approtr-lation 
provides  sufficient  moneys  to  the  States  for 
proper  and  efficient  admmistratiao  of  their 
employment -security  prognm*. 

I  believe  that  at  least  tlTO .000,000  U  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  I  arrive  at  tiiis  con- 
clusion on  the  foUowlBC  basis:  Per  the  pres- 
ent year  tllOjgOO^lOO  wis  ^jfiroprlated.  Xn 
addition,  at  least  il0,000Jgg  will  be  allowed 
as  a  defldSBey.  To  tiOa  Staimld  be  added 
S20.000.000  allotted  to  the  States  for  admm- 
Istratlon  of  tiM  readjtistment-allowances  pro- 
gram by  the  States.  Tliis  totals  at  least 
•160.000,000  to  be  itpsnitsU  by  the  dlates  foe 
the  fiscal  period  endteg  Jenwaf 

Title  V  cf  ttie  Servicemen's 
Act  of  1044  will  expire  for  nuist  veterans  on 
Jttfy  3S.  1940.  and  any  amount  granted  to  the 
I  for  silwinkilSBHeii  of  tiHe  prognun  will 

it  tc 


tbe  federal  tide 


by  the  BeadfaMMat  At* 

under  the  State  un- 
aete. 

m 

allowancefl  for  the  aandimg 
veterans. 


made 
faeofntnended  an 
ID      '     '   rrratl* 
IT  MdgJtMat  1m  mtmn-     -  -^  jmr. 
We  beMeso  HMM  Hm  elaims  load  M  Mm  Met 
flseal  pertetf  wtt  be  peater  (haa  it  was  te  the 

etc  .  win,  ao  deabt,  be  MglMr,  II  Unm 
that  the  apprapnacioa  for  Mm  MM 
flseal  period  stiouid  be  sohMHMaBy  greater 
than  tliat  for  tiie  emwt  leeal  psried  and 
that  there  is  alMoltttely  ao  basis  for  ttie 
at  tte  BwdBBt's 

programs  for  tiie  next  fiscal  year. 

To  recapitulate:  During  the  fiscal  year  end> 
ing  June  30,  1940.  the  Statee  will  expend  for 
administration  of  their  empioyment-eecurlty 


r   ^ 

m 


t 
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tncludlng    re«d  JUBtment     allow. 
••  follows: 

Orlslxud  ttUe  ni  appropriation.  IISO.  000.  000 
▼cUrana'  readjustment  allow- 

•aem 20.000.000 

Deflclcncy  paucd  bj  House 10.  000.  000 

TotaJ 160.000.000 

For  the  next  flacal  year  tbey 

ahould  baTe; 

Amount  equivalent  to  that  al- 
lowed for  current  flacai  year 
for  Mtrntnlstratlon  of  unem- 
plofownt  compen«atton.  em- 
ployment •errlre  and  read- 
Jwtment  allowances iieo.  000.  000 

AMMfcmsl  amount  necessary 
to  awct  definitely  increased 
work  loMia  and  cost  of  opera- 
tions  5.000,000 

ODottacency  for  possibility  of 
•ntistantially  increased  work 
iMrti- 10.  000.  000 

Total 175.000.000 

Leas  amount  which  will  prob- 
ably be  appropriated  for  ad- 
ministration of  rsadjust- 
nen t-al low anoss  program...       $5,000,000 

Total    title    in    appro- 

prution 170.000.000 

I  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  considera- 
tion of  these  matters. 
Very  truly  yours. 

FaAfTK    AMNUNZIO. 

IMreetor  0/  Labor. 


Spain  Says  Future  Is  Linked  With  United 
SUtcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  rtMNSTLVAMU 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDrTATTVES 

Monday,  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
cltide  an  article  appearing  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday.  March  27.  1949. 
entitled  'Spain  Says  Future  Is  Linked 
With  United  States.*  by  Ely  CuJbertson: 
avaxw  Sara  Puma  Is  Limkid  With  Uwim 
©tAT«»— roancji  MiMurrsa  Srana  lUnom 
Wocxa   Join    Atlantic   Pact   tr   Pbopcslt 

RaCSXVKO AS&S       iMPaOVIMXNT       IM       UN  — 

Uasaa  CHAam  Cuancs  So  That  No  Psacs- 
wvu  CocwTST  Svca  as  Hn  Ooclo  Ba  BAsaxD 

(By  Cy  Cultertaon) 
The  first  question  put  to  Spanish  Foreign 
lt*Wirt»  Aibsrto  Martin  Artajo  «aa:  'What 
la  tlM  MOBomic  situation  of  IpalB  today?" 

Pnm^  MlMstsr:  "Our  aMaMaMe  situation 
laavsa  muth  to  be  desired.  We  teve  a  bright 
futurs  because  Spam  is  rich  in  natxiral  rc- 
•spsctaily  metals,  and  there  la  order 
la  our  country.  Our  strength  Is 
by  the  maligoAnt  (ever  that  pcri- 
ta  commu  rustic  wavsa  of 
strikes  and  disorders,  as  In  must  other  eooa- 
irlsa  ol  Surope. 

"■at  «•  have  been  much  wetUened  eco- 
■OBileaUy  by  the  iinsai  nccesstiy  of  maln- 
talnlRg  targe  arnsrt  tovess  and  armaoMau 
against  the  vast  threat  uf  th*  CoouauaUt 
Moscow  state  battering  st  the  very  ^oors  of 
hwts  and  Nanking.  It  must  be  rsnmiiliii  1  il 
that  since  1M5  Spate  was  virtually  the  only 
naH«m  In  western  Barope  tiiat  maintained 
Its  full  armed  strength  tn  readiness  for  de- 
tmam  against  ttte  poaatMe  advance  into  Latin 
o(  the  Moecow  impenaiuta— and  im- 


ad  lition. 


s  b\ 


&(. 


upk<n  us  through  liolotov's  machlna- 
:he  San  Pranclsco  Conference. 

the  entire  Spanish  gold  re- 
shipped  to  Moscow  dtiring  the  civil 
Ifoecow  agents,  and  it  is  still  there, 
y  we  aeelc  cooperation  and  mutual 
South  and  North  America,  who  are 
tutal  friends." 

nor  Martin  Artajo.  a   big.  hearty, 

.  looking  typically  like  a  prosperous 

rancher,  stopped  and  with  a  typi- 

Spe^ish  siirug  of  the  shoulders  added: 

you  AakMrleaaa  know  by  now,  to 

prepared  against  aggressors  costs  money, 

plenty  of  money." 

"Is  there  still  much  bit- 
sfnong  the  Spanish  people  on  the  ex- 
Spain   (rom  participation  in  the 
Hations?" 

Minister:    "Bitterness,   no.     Pro- 

d^appolntment.  yes      It  Is  only  nat- 

Spaniards  are  a  proud  p>eople.  and 

1  hat  we  are  being  treated  unjustly, 

most  critical  period  in  world  his- 

nation  needs  and  seeks  world  peace 

than    the    Spanish    nation. 

again  Seftor  Martin  Artajo  smiled 

las   had    no   war   with   any   nation 

last  aoo  years.    The  only  exception 

rar  with  the  United  States  in  1868. 

not  of  our  making.     Why  then 

one  nation  with  the  best  peace 

the   world   as   a    threat    to    peace, 

at  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
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Cu  bertson:  "Does  that  mean  that  you 
i  ed  with  the  present  United  Nations 
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S  ITS     NONCOMMUNISTS     OBJECT 

Minister:   "'No;   it  does  not  mean 

in  uur  atomic  age  the  hope  of  the 

in   an   effective   world    authority 

a  jgressors  anywhere,  and  the  United 

Charter  was  a  splendid  beginning. 

it  must  be  Improved  so  that 

may  veto  peace,  or  veto   from 

a   peaceful   nation   like  Spain. 

have  wanted  to  Join  with  other 

lations  to  Improve  the  United  Na- 

make  it  work,  and  thus  avert  the 

of  the   third  world   war.  which 

will  be  an  atomic  war.    We  expect 

'  hat  when  the  rolitburo.  In  the  next 

yi  ars.  completes  the  building  of  Its 

p^nta.  Madrid  will  be  one  of  the  first 


lial  .•• 

CuJ  aertson 


net 
w  10 


But.  Mr.  Foreign  Minister. 

opposition    to    the    recognition    of 

only  by  Communists,  but  by  other 

are    listened   to   in    the   United 


fraiJUy 


Minister:  "I  hear  those  voices  too. 
(and     the     Foreign     Minister 
his  shoulders  and  raised  his  eye- 
show  utter  bewilderment)    I  can- 
undej-stand  them.     On  my  street  there 
things  I  don't  like  and  don't  ap- 
my   neighbors,  but   to   live   in 
them  I  must  respect  the  sanctity 


h>mes. 


Tlw 


Cu.  bertson: 


ixe   we  going   to  get  peace   in    the 

i  ach  nation  elects  itself  the  Jud^e 

intjemal  affairs  of  other  sovereign  na- 

Coouuunlsts  have  their  own  rea- 

loiug  so.     Let  the  Spanish  people 

own  internal  affairs  in  their  own 

And  let  each  nation  find  its  own 

svernment  beat  suited  to  its  vital 

traditions." 

'Doe*    this    mean    that 
tlsfled  with  her  present  stnicture 

?■• 

Minister:  "No  one  claims  that  the 

f  iMUilah  Government  is  either  per- 

1  jichangeable.      In    fact,    much    of 

do  at  present  la  but  a  temporary 

laparable   to  the   period  of  recon- 

aftcr  your  own  Civil  War. 

forced  to  chooee  between  the  Com- 

ktered  anarchy  and  temporarily  sc- 


WnX  KVMMKtntWM  ONa  IICRT  OWLT 

"Bvrt  whatever  the  nature  of  their  own  na- 
tional government,  no  self-respecting  people 
is  going  to  accept  the  dictates  of  foreign 
states  or  international  authority  on  matters 
of  their  own  internal  structure.  Like  the 
great  American  Nation,  the  one  sovereign 
right  we  are  willing  and  required  to  stir- 
render  to  an  International  authority  Is  the 
right  to  wage  wars  of  aggression,  and  nothing 
else!" 

"From  the  standpoint  of  America's  own 
national  interest  there  are  only  two  questions 
that  they  should  ask  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment: First.  Is  Spain  likely  to  be  a  friend  or 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States  now  or  In 
time  of  need?  And.  second,  does  Spain  plan 
or  prepare  for  aggression  upon  its  neighbors, 
now  or  in  the  future?  I  leave  It  to  any  fair 
American  to  answer  these  two  questions." 

Mr.  Culbertson:  "I  have  heard  some 
Spaniards  talk  who  are  not  so  friendly  to  the 
United  States." 

Foreign  Minister:  "We  have  our  hotheads 
and  you  have  yoxus.  But  the  future  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States  Is  Inextricably  bound 
together  by  history  and  common  Interests. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not — and  we  Spaniards 
do  like  It — both  nations  must  march  together 
in  friendship,  for  both  belong  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Our  historical  task  Is  to  help 
carry  on  the  torch  of  Spanish-American 
civilization  that  we  lighted  four  centm-les 
ago.  Your  historical  task  is  to  bring  In  the 
benefits  of  American  economy  and  technology 
to  help  blend  In  a  higher  synthesis  the 
two  great  civilizations,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Latin.  There  could  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween us.  The  frontiers  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  he  In  the  Pyrenees.  ' 

Mr.  Culbertson:  "Since  the  Russian  veto 
bars  Spam  from  the  United  Nations,  what 
hope  is  tliere  in  your  opinion  for  a  more 
direct  participation  by  Spain  In  the  conunon 
concern  of  the  Atlantic  community?" 

Foreign  Minister:  "Spain  could  be  of  great. 
Immediate,  and  perhaps  decisive  help  as  a 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  security  alli- 
ance. But  the  Spianlsh  nation  is  asking  for 
no  favors.  We  can  be  of  help  only  If  we  are 
received  In  the  same  spirit  of  serene  and  equal 
friendship  wliich  we  offer  to  aU  peaceful  and 
God-fearing  nations.  Spain  is  one  of  the 
principal  powers  of  the  Christian  West,  and  It 
would  make  little  sense  to  deny  her  her 
rightful  place  In  the  common  struggle 
against  the  futmre  aggressor,  when  she  bled 
herself  white  in  fighting  the  civil  war 
against  the  same  sggressor." 

Mr.  Culbertson:  'What  would  be  the  con- 
tribution of  Spain  to  the  Atlantic  allUnce. 
Mr.  Foreign  Minister?" 

Foreign  Minister:  "We  can  contribute  with 
our  good  will  In  Central  and  South  America; 
our  natural  resources  that  so  far  have  been 
only  partly  developed,  and  which  range  from 
semltroplcal  fruits  to  critical  metals;  our 
highly  trained  army  of  veterans,  immediately 
available,  if  need  be.  to  help  hold  the  fortreaa 
of  western  Europe:  our  strategic  bases  In 
Spam,  for  sea  and  air  forces,  which  will  defi- 
nitely insure  the  control  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  Atlantic  community." 

Mr.  Culbertson:  -What  Is  your  reaction  to 
the  official  Invitation  to  Portugal  to  become 
a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  security 
alliance?" 

Foreign  Minister:  "I  think  It  Is  excellent 
and  wise.  We  maintain  the  friendliest  of  re- 
lations with  Portugal,  whose  government  and 
whoae  economic  and  poUtical  problems  are 
very  similar  to  cur  own.  Portugal's  partici- 
pation will  be  of  great  help  to  the  AtUntic 
alliance.  Between  Portugal  and  Spain  there 
are  friendly  treaties  generally  known  as  the 
Iberian  Pact,  founded  In  well-known  histori- 
cal reasons  and  especially  in  the  mutual  con- 
viction that  only  the  related  actions  of  both 
countries  may  give  all  its  real  strategical 
value  to  the  Itwrian  Peninsula." 
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Mr.  Culbertson:  "Aaatimlng  you  Join  the 
Hortta  Atlantic  alliance,  what  would  be  ye«r 
aeoMimic  and  military  requiremenu?" 

Foreign  Minister:  •'American  pnvate  capi- 
tal will  have  a  fruitful  and  secure  field  la 
From  tlie  American  Oovemment  we 
ao  bounties,  but  we  need  help  In  the 
form  of  secure,  self-liquidating  loans  to  Im- 
prove our  fertiliaer.  mining,  and  textile  in- 
flustries  fc^  export  Into  Marshall  -plan  coun- 
tries. It  is  important  for  all  that  we  also  Im- 
prove our  transportation.  As  for  military 
requirements,  that  would  naturally  be  up  to 
th»  Joint  staff  of  the  North  Atlantic  security 
alliance.  Even  if  nothing  Is  offered  to  us 
economically  or  mUitarlly.  we  are  still  most 
anxious  to  take  our  rightful  place  in  the 
family  of  peace-loving  nations.  For  wtiat  we 
want  above  all  is  what  the  American  Nation 
world    free    from    sm  1— 1 11  ■    any- 


Caaacfian  Tax  Redvctions 


TVc  Woes  of  the  Littfe-Basuiess  RUa 
ScttoRkjM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

CF  TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATrVTES 

Monday.  March  2i,  1949 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recorh,  I  insert  a  poem 
which  graphically  presents  the  effort  of 
a  rugged,  honest- to-foodness  American 
Uttle-business  roan  who  is  doing  his  best 
to  keep  on  his  feet  and  get  ahead  in 
the  face  of  multiplying,  entangling  Fed- 
eral interferences,  exactions,  restrictions, 
rules,  regulations,  and  interpretations 
which  make  his  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. 

RHTMBS  AMD   RXMMSlfTS 

(ByD.  A.) 

UTTLX-BTJSnrXSS  MAIS 

This  is  the  story,  I  must  confess. 

Of  life  in  the  Valley  of  Unsiiccesi. 

The  tale  of  a  little-business  man 

Who  steered  by  the  Benjamin  Franklin  plan. 

The  follies  of  other  young  men  he  spumed. 
For  "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned "; 
And  "early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

He  studied  Poor  Richard's  Almanac, 

And  held  to  his  course,  and  turned  not  back; 

And  nobody  ever  saw  him  drift 

Away  from  the  bleealngs  of  toll  and  thrift. 

Up  in  the  morning  to  greet  the  sun. 
He  wor::ed  all  day  till  his  task  was  done; 
And  penny  by  penny  his  aavingi  grev. 
And  presently  dollar  by  dollar,  too. 

In  time  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  means 
With  silver  and  gold  in  bis  jingling  jeans. 
But  he  didn  t  keep  all  in  pockets  or  pots; 
Instead  tie  invested  in  building  iocs. 

He  erected  houses,  with  signs :  "For  rent," 
Till  the  last  of  his  capital  had  been  spent; 
And  that.  I  am  quite  4HatMaae4l  ta  My. 
Was  the  time  that  his  iHaantng  vaat  astiay. 


For  his  costs  went  up  while  his  rents  stood 

still. 
And  he  had  obligations  he  couldnt  fulfill; 
And   he   found   himself   floundering   in   the 

shoals 
Of  ruinous  permanent  rent  controla. 

And  now  in  the  Valley  of  Unsucoeas 
Be  U  spend  the  rcEt  of  lus  life,  I  guesa. 
Bq>laming  tbe  cauee  of  tils  cruel  fate: 
Capital  sunk  in  unreal  estate. 

—TubUaa  Dwfene*. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  1VWW  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE3 

Monday.  March  2i.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  I  ew  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  to  know  that 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  proposed  tax 
reductions  contained  in  the  Canadian 
budget  message  of  March  22.  1949.  has 
Just  been  received. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  is  the 
fourth  reduction  in  Canadian  taxes  since 
tbe  cessation  of  hostilities  in  World 
War  n. 

President  Tiuman.  however,  still  in- 
sists on  a  $4,000,000,000  tax  bill  in 
addition  to  our  present  tax  collections 
amounting  to  $45,000,000,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1949.  Our  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  alone  yield  over  $8,500,- 
•M,M«.  with  another  $2,500,000  00  de- 
rived from  customs  and  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

There  will  be  no  countries  in  the  world 
contributing  to  our  tax  reduction,  but  in- 
stead they  Will  continue  to  enjoy  and 
profit  from  the  corporate,  individual,  and 
excise  taxes  extracted  from  the  pockets 
of  our  people  to  reduce  their  taxes. 

I  am  Inserting,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent heretofore  granted,  the  preliminary 
report  on  the  proposed  tax  reductions 
contained  in  the  Canadian  budget  mes- 
s&ge  of  March  22,  1949: 
PacuifiiTAaT   Rxpoar  on  thk   Paoposiii  Tax 

RSUUCnO—     CONTArNXD     nt     thk     CANAIOAlf 

BuoOBT  Itenacs  of  Mascb  22,  1949 


L  tmuvmuAL  nfcoMX  tax 

(a)  Reduction  in  personal  exemptions: 
The  exemption  of  a  single  person  is  raised 
from  »750  to  tl.OOO.  In  1945  single  persons 
had  an  exemption  of  9000.  (In  the  United 
Mataa  a  aingle  person  now  baa  an  exemption 
of  $eOO.     Hia  exemption  in  1945  was  $500.) 

The  exemption  for  married  persons  is 
tnm  $1,500  to  $2,000.  In  1945  married 
iMd  sn  exemption  of  $660  under  the 
surtax,  and  $1,200  under  the  normal  tax. 
(In  the  Dnlted  SUtes  a  mamed  person  with- 
out dependents  now  has  an  exemption  of 
$1,300;  in  1945  hia  exemption  was  $1,000.) 

The  dependency  exemption  is  raised  from 
$300  to  $400.  The  $300  exemption  was  m- 
stltuted  In  1946  and  replaced  a  system  of  tax 
credits.  (The  dependency  credit  in  the 
United  States  is  now  $600;  In  1945  and  1946 
ft  was  $500.) 

The  exemption  for  children  eligible  for 
family  allowancea  Is  to  be  raised  from  $100 
$a  $150.  TlM  glM  exemption  was  set  up  h[i 
ttoe  and  wa*  anaounced  at  the  time  to  be 
tta  equivalent  of  the  $300  exemption  then 
allowed  for  other  dependents,  when  the 
family  allowances  are  taken  Into  account. 

It  la  reported  that  the  proposed  increases 
tn  exemptions  will  bring  Canada  back  to  the 
prvwar  tevd  and  reheve  about  7504)00  tax- 
payers of  all  tax  liability.  The  prewar  level 
of  exemptions  m  the  United  States  was  $I.(MiO 
for  a  single  person.  $2  500  for  a  head  of  a  fam- 
Uy.  and  $400  for  each  dependent. 

(b)  Rates:  Rate  reductions  are  tjetwlded  at 
percentages  which  decrease  as  the  size  of  the 
lacoMM  grows  Urger. 

It  Is  reported  that  a  married  coufrie  with- 
aat  children  having  an  mcome  of  $2,500 
wmild  receive  a  tax  reductlcm  ol  56  percent. 
This  appears  to  frodiKc  a  tax  of  about  $95 


as  compared  with  $170  under  existing  law. 
In  1945  this  couple  would  have  paid  a  tax 
of  $385.  Thus,  the  propoaeu  tax  burden 
Is  about  38  percent  of  the  waitUa 

Under  existing  law  tn  the  TTnftcd 
a  married  couple  witiwut  children  with  an 
mcome  of  $2,5C0  pays  a  tax  of  $215.80  Prior 
to  the  first  postwar  tax  reduction  made  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1946.  Uiis  couple  would 
have  paid  a  tax  of  t360.  Thus,  the  present 
burden  In  the  United  States  is  sbout  60  per- 
cent of  tiie  wartime  level. 

Under  the  proposed  Canadian  leglalatloo  a 
married  couple  without  children  having  an 
Income  of  $10,000  will  receive  a  tax  reduction 
of  about  17  percent  This  produces  s  tax  of 
about  $1,652.  Unc.er  existing  law  the  tax  Is 
$1,990.  Under  the  rat*:.-,  in  effect  in  1946  tlM 
tax  would  have  been  $3,612.  Thus,  the  pro- 
posed tax  burden  is  about  46  percent  of  the 
wartime  level. 

Under  existing  law  in  the  United  SUtes  a 
mamed  couple  without  children  with  an  in- 
come of  tlO.OOO  would  pay  a  tax  of  $1,621.44. 
Under  the  rates  in  effect  prior  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1945  this  couple  would  hare  paid  a 
tax  of  $2,585.  Thus,  the  existing  tax  burden 
is  fbout  63  percent  of  the  wartime  level. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  Caiukdlan  tax 
on  individual  net  Income  are  to  take  effect 
January  1.  1949. 

Q.  scmrsx  om  lavasnczirT  lacoan 

The  Canadian  Individual  Income  tax  tn- 
dudee  a  special  levy  of  4  percent  on  Invest- 
ment Income.  Under  existing  law  the  first 
$1,600  of  investment  fhcome  is  exempt.  Un- 
der the  proposed  bill  the  first  $2,400  wftl  be 
exeotpt.     In  1945  the  exemption  was  $1,980. 

ni.  COBPOBATS  UfCOlCX  TAX   tSTXS 

(a)  The  present  Canadian  law  Imposes  a 
flat  30-percent  tax  on  ccaporste  net  Income. 
Xhe  rate  on  the  first  $10,000  of  profiu  Is  to 
be  reduced  to  10  percent.  whUe  the  rate  on 
the  pn^t  over  $10,000  is  raised  to  33  percent. 
This  is  intended  ss  relief  for  small  buslnMB. 

(b)  As  a  first  step  in  dealing  with  the 
double  taxation  of  dividend  Income,  individ- 
uala  are  to  be  allowed  a  credit  against  their 
personal  Income  tax  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  dividends  which  they  received  from  com- 
mon shares  of  Canadian  taxpaying  corpora- 
tions. 

If.  WXCIMMB 

The  following  excises  are  repealed:  travel 
tickets,  sleeping-car  berths,  parlor -car  chairs, 
telegrama.  caUea,  long-dtrtaao  telephone 
calls  and  extension  teleptaoiUB,  aoft  drinks, 
carbolic  acid.  gas.  candy,  chewing  gum,  and 
transportation  busses. 

The  rate  of  the  tax  on  jewelry  is  reduced 
from  25  percent  to  10  percent  and  the  tax  is 
to  be  levied  on  the  manuXactn-er  instead  of 
the  retailer. 

The  rate  of  the  tax  on  cosmetics.  toUet 
articles,  and  preparations  is  reduced  from  26 
percent  to  10  percent. 

The  35  percent  on  luggage,  purses,  fountafea 
pencils,  and  desk  sets  anitaaHlkars'  ac- 
ts reduced  to  10  percent. 

Tbe  2&-pereent  tax  on  cigarette  lighters  Is 
reduced  to  10  percent. 

The  present  tax  on  matches  is  repealed  and 
replaced  by  a  straight  10-percent  ad  valorem 
tax. 

Tbe  rate  of  the  tax  on  cota-operated  faaMa 
and  vending  machines  is  reduced  frcna  Si 
percent  to  10  percent. 

v.    XTTECT  OH  THX  BUIM.ST 

Tka  revenue  looa  in  a  full  year's  apentitm 
la  estimated  at  $3694)00.000.  The  loaa  la  tlM 
fiscal  year  1960.  at  $322,0004)00. 

Alter  the  proposed  reduction  a  surplus  oC 
$87,000,000  is  forecast  fcr  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
The  total  expenditures  for  that  fiscal  year 
are  estimated  at  $2  390.000,000. 

The  estimated  surplus  lor  the  fiscal  year 
1940  IS  $6'/5.000.000.  Total  expenditures  loi- 
Lhat  year  are  esUmated  at  $2,20e,4>00,000. 
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Stalest  CovBiuisU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  YELOE 

or  nxiifofa 
XM  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRJtSEJrTATrVTS 

Monday.  March  2t.  1949 

Mr.  VEUDE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous conxent.  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcoio  a  very  timely  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Peoria  Sur  under  date  of 
March  24.  entitled  'Student  Commu- 
nists": 

■  ILiUajUt  COMMUWUIIS 

State  Senator  Paul  W  Broylea  recently  re- 
eeived  a  telegram  from  the  atudent  president 
of  the  Conuniinlat  Club  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  We  think  it  warrmnta  publication 
toto  in  thla  column: 

"In  a  Comsiunist  Club  meeting  of  over  40 
ttudenta  of  University  of  Chicago  a  unanl- 
raoua  vote  vaa  taken  to  protest  both  the 
Broylea  bUla  and  the  'investigation'  of  our 
university. 

"The  members  of  the  Commvmlst  Club, 
along  with  hundreds  of  students  on  our  cam- 
pus, cannot  accept  the  idiotic  definition  of 
communism  stated  In  the  bill 

"We  wish  to  emphatically  state  that  no 
'commission'  wilt  ever  wipe  the  Communist 
Club  off  the  camp\is  of  our  university. 

"We  will  continue  to  fight  for  students' 
rlghu  as  laid  down  in  the  NSA  bill  of  rights 
and  continue  to  bring  Marxism-Leninism  to 
the  campus  Tour  intended  smear  campaign 
vUl  only  make  us  flgbc  harder  and  more  con- 
sistently toward  the  fulfillment  of  our  goal. 

•  We  ftirther  realise  that  you  are  not  coming 
to  our  campus  merely  to  destroy  the  Com- 
munist Club,  but  also  to  destroy  all  other 
prx>Kreasive  elemenu  on  our  campus.  This 
fact  IS  fully  realized  bf  most  of  Chicago's 
students,  who  have  fiaiiml  a  campus-wide 
coalition  at  a  meeung  of  over  1.500  students 
to  pretest  the  Broyles  bills  and  the  activities 
of  your  commlssiofc." 

One  u  inclined  to  e.xcu8s  the  Insolence  of 
this  amazing  document  partly  on  the  giround 
that  meet  persons  in  late  adolescenca  and 
early  maturity  suffer  from  half-baked  Ideas 
which  they  take  very,  very  seriously.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  members  of  the  Com- 
munist club  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
have  discovered  that  they  are  the  intelli- 
gentsia of  the  student  body  and  are  puffed 
up  with  the  importance  of  their  discovery. 
For  this  we  cannot  much  blame  the  young 
people.  We  blame  the  administrators  of  a 
school  which  permits  its  students  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  subversive  teachings. 
And  we  blame  the  education  profssslon  for 
tolerating  within  Its  ranks  persons  who  un- 
scrupuloiisly  poison  the  thinking  of  Imma- 
ture and  tmpreeelonable  youth. 

Note  the  aly  way  in  which  the  president 
of  the  Communist  club  claims  for  his  group 
the  ststtM  of  a  progressive  element.  Note 
the  candid  way  In  which  he  declares  bis  faith 
In  Marxism -Leninism.  And  observe  thst  the 
Communist  club  Is  fighting  for  s  goal. 

What  is  the  nsture  of  the  progressivtem 
which  the  University  of  Chicago  Communists 
belligerently  claim  for  themselvesT  It 
recently  defined  by  Poster  and  Dennis, 
ers  of  the  Communist  Party  jf  America,  when 
they  declared  themselves  against  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  ftovlet 
Union. 

What  do  university  authorities  have  to  aay 
about  this  organtaatlon  brlngln((  Marxism- 
Leninism  to  the  campus?  The  UntvemUj  of 
Chicago  Is  s  Baptist  Institution  Lenin  said. 
"Down  with  retlgton  Long  live  atheism. 
Ttke  spread  of  sr  heist  vU*ws  Is  o«ir  chief  task  " 
And  Karl  Marx  said.  "Atheism  to  an  Integral 
pan  ai  Marslsm.    Coosequsatly.  a  class-con* 
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Peace  or  War  Via  tkc  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RoIbERT  F.  rich 

or  PlNNSTLVAJlIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DP  REPRESENTATTVES 

MondaylMarch  28,  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mt.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include!  the  following  article  by 
Rev.  Alexander  siewai^.  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Cohference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  whiah  is  to  be  printed  in  the 
forthcoming  issde  of  Ziona  Herald.  In 
this  interesting  article  Dr.  Stewart  makes 
a  vigorous  and  thought-provoking  appeal 
to  the  American  people  for  study  and 
discussion  of  the  provisions  and  Implica- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  as  one 
of  the  mast  drastfc  changes  that  has  been 
made  in  our  Aniencan  policy  since  the 
signing  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

PE.4CS  OS  WUI  T14  TH«  ATLANTIC  PaCT 

(By  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart) 
Among  the  mtcnr  pronouncements  of  the 
National  Study  Co|iference  on  the  Churches 
and  World  Order,  r^ently  held  in  Cleveland, 
one  statement  condernlng  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty  needs  to  be  reempbaslzed  at  this 
time.  "We  call  t^pon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  pcif  tp<.>ne  final  action  on  thto 
pact  until  the  Nation  has  had  opportunity 
for  full  discussion]  of  all  its  provtolons  and 
Implications."  Th4re  to  scarcely  snyune  to- 
dsy  who  does  not  iagree  that  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact,  if  ratified,  will  constitute  one 
of  the  most  drastiic  changes  that  has  been 
made  in  our  American  policy  since  the  sign- 
lug  of  the  Monroe  poctrlne.  We  have  never 
before  in  Amerlcaa  htotory  entered  Into  a 
collective  security  |  or  mUltary  alliance  In 
peacetime  with  coantries  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemtophere.       I 

The  text  of  the  ^i lance  was  made  public 
on  March  18  and '  the  document  to  to  be 
signed  on  April  4  ^y  representstives  of  the 
nations  partlcipatthg.  The  Senate  ratifica- 
tion to  acheduled  io  follow  It  to  concern- 
ing thto  third  step;  that  Uxe  Cleveland  con- 


ference to  urging  careful  restraint.  There 
must  be  time  for  full  discussion  of  all  the 
provtolons  and  implications  of  the  pact  by 
the  people  before  the  Senate  acts  upon  it 
Thto  to  exceedingly  Important.  Up  to  March 
18  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  discourage  discuuion  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  proposals  and  to  veil  the  nego- 
tiations in  what  resembled  a  wartime  secrecy. 
The  very  opposite  method  must  now  be  used. 
Discussion  of  the  pact  must  be  encouraged 
Our  people  must  know  the  implications  of 
the  pact,  which  may  mean  peace  or  war  for 
the  world.  There  are  many  questions  that 
will  need  to  be  discussed  and  answered. 

1,  What  is  the  purpose  of  t lie  pact?  The 
preamble  of  the  pact  states  that  the  parties 
of  the  treaty  are  resolved  to  unite  their  ef- 
forts for  collective  defense  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  security."  This  to  to 
be  accomplished,  according  to  article  5.  by 
the  agreement  "that  an  armed  attack  against 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  considered  an  attack  against 
them  all."  It  to  generally  understood  that  in 
the  preliminary  conversations  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  European  coimtrles  in- 
volved, a  guarantee  of  actual  military  as- 
sistance was  afked.  Our  representatives  in 
the  conversations,  knowing  that  according 
to  our  Constitution  Congress  reserves  the 
right  to  declare  war,  phrased  the  pact  to 
read.  "Each  of  them  •  •  •  will  assist 
the  party  or  parties  so  attacked  by  taking 
forthwith,  individually  and  in  concert  with 
the  other  parties,  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force." 

I  was  in  attendance  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment meeting  in  Washington  at  the  time 
of  the  television  and  radio  broadcast  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson  on  the  night 
the  text  of  the  pact  was  released  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  clearly  implied  that  reatotance  to 
attack  by  armed  force  to  meant.  Many  other 
State  Department  ofllclato  have  made  it  clear 
in  one  way  or  another  that  thto  is  a  military 
alliance.  It  to  doubtful  that  the  European 
countries  would  have  been  interested  in  the 
treaty  if  it  were  not  a  military  alliance.  If 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  our  Senate  approves 
the  pact,  there  to  little  question  but  that 
our  cviuntry  to  committed  In  advance  to  go 
to  war  if  any  of  the  other  parties  to  the 
pact  are  attacked.  Thto  to  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  to  much  evidence  from  his- 
tory showing  that  defense  treaties  have  not 
prevented  wars  or  insured  victory  once  a 
war  began. 

Many  supporters  of  the  pact  hope  that  it 
will  deter  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  So- 
viet Russia.  It  to  possible,  however,  that  It 
may  have  the  directly  opposite  effect  of  forc- 
ing the  other  side  to  make  its  own  treaties 
and  to  further  divide  the  world  into  armed 
camps.  It  to  well  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  Cleveland  conference.  'No  defensive 
alliance  should  be  entered  into  which  might 
validly  appear  as  aggressive  to  Russia  as  a 
Russian  alliance  with  Latin  America 
would  undoubtedly  appear  to  us.  •  •  • 
Htotory  indicates  that  the  most  that  can  be 
achieved  by  military  alliances  is  a  tempo- 
rary balance  of  power,  while  they  easily  give 
rise  to  menacing  armament  races  ending  In 
war."  High  Government  officials  have  now 
admitted  that  our  sending  arms  to  China 
at  the  end  of  World  War  U  actually  stimu- 
lated the  Chinese  Communteto  to  attack. 

2.  Win  the  United  States  have  to  back 
up  the  pact  by  sending  arms  to  the  member 
nstions  of  the  pact?  Article  9  provides  for 
the  Immediate  establtohment  of  a  councU 
that  will  cwnaldw  matters  ccmcernlng  the 
implementaCtOB  of  the  treaty.  Thto  council 
shaU  aiao  set  up  a  dafanae  oommlttee.  Pub- 
iicatloo  SMS.  eaUad  tba  White  Paper,  re- 
leassd  the  day  after  the  pact  by  the  Stata 
Dei>artaa«nt.  aays  that  "A  military  sastotaaee 
program  Is  now  being  considered  by  Ike 
executive  branch  of  the  Govern ment."  Oop> 
frmsmiB  are  verj  much  cuuceroed  over  tk« 
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military  asslstanee  Involved  In  the  pact.  It 
has  been  variously  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  this  will  run  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five 
billion  m  the  next  5  years. 

According  to  the  Washington  News  for 
March  18,  the  United  Press  reports  that  "the 
admintotration  plans  to  ask  Congress  to  au- 
thorize a  military  lend-lease  program  to  cost 
between  $1,000,000,000  and  (2,000,000.000  in 
the  first  year." 

Constantlne  Bmwn.  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  for  March  27,  eays: 
"The  organization  of  the  desired  force  will 
require,  under  the  best  possible  conditions, 
between  3  and  5  years,  and  a  rough  guess  to 
that  we  will  have  to  put  up  for  thto  rearma- 
ment program  of  our  new  allies  somewhere 
between  $12,000,000,000  and  $15,000,000,000. 
"Added  to  an  estimated  $15,000,000,000  for 
the  balance  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, thto  sum  brings  to  nearly  $30,000,000.- 
000  the  expenditure  to  be  required  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  for  western  Europe's  recovery 
and  security  during  the  next  4  years. 

"The  first  question  which  arises  in  the 
mind  of  every  Member  of  Congress  to  whether 
the  taxpayer  will  be  able  to  stand  the  burden 
which  the  admintotration  may  feel  compelled 
to  impose — without  our  economic  and  social 
structure   breaking   down. " 

Compare  these  figures  for  a  multibiillon 
dollar  European  rearmament  program  with 
the  small  mvestments  tiie  United  States 
■lakes  in  agencies  of  the  UN— $18,000,000 
for  the  UN  Itself,  $1^50.000  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  world  hunger  through  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  $3,750,000  for  "cre- 
ating in  the  minds  of  men  the  defenses  of 
peace  "  through  UNESCO. 

Not  only  to  there  a  great  danger  in  the 
cost  of  a  gigantic  military  lend-lease  pro- 
to  our  own  economy,  but  to  divert  men, 
ney,  and  strategic  materlato  necessary  for 
lomic  recovery  in  Europe  to  military  pur- 
will  delay,  if  not  prevent  entirely,  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  Europe  might  be 
back  on  its  feet.  A  rearmament  program 
would  impose  such  a  burden  upon  European 
•eonomy  as  to  lead  to  the  lowering  of  stand- 
WiB  of  living,  already  inadequate  in  so  many 
counta-les.  Thto  would  undoubtedly  help  to 
Insure  the  spread  of  communtom,  which 
thrives  on  the  unrest  and  misery  brought 
about  when  people  lack  suflicient  food,  de- 
cent homes,  adequate  schooto,  and  proper 
health  programs.  Genuine  reconstruction 
and  rearmament  cannot  coextot.  Judging  by 
past  experience,  when  the  choice  has  to  be 
made  between  allocating  strategic  materlato 
to  the  necessities  of  daily  life  or  to  the  needs 
of  a  military  alliance,  the  latter  stands  to 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 

After  World  War  I.  Viscount  Grey  wrote, 
"Armaments  were  intended  to  produce  a 
sense  of  security  In  each  nation — tliat  was 
the  Justification  put  forward  in  defense  of 
them.  What  they  really  did  was  to  produce 
fear  In  everybody.  Fear  causes  suspicion  and 
hatred;  it  to  hardly  too  much  to  say  that, 
between  nations,  it  stimulates  aU  that  to  bad 
and  depresses  all  that  to  good." 

3.  How  wlU  the  pact  affect  the  United 
Nations?  In  June  1948.  when  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  out 
the  Vandenberg  resolution,  the  committee 
spoke  of  the  "present  inahlllty  of  the  United 
Rations  to  assure  international  peace  and 
security  "  Their  report  virtually  called  for  a 
Bsatlj^y  alliance  because  there  seemad  to  be 
no  hope  for  peace  or  security  in  the  United 
Nations.  In  large  measure,  tiae  pact  to  based 
on  this  premise  that  the  United  Nations  has 
failed.  It  is  my  contention  that  the  pact  In- 
creases the  posiibUity  of  the  laUure  of  the 
Of. 

IB  an  article  written  at  Lake  Success  and 
prlBtad  in  the  Chicago  DaUy  News  of  March 
V  vnder  tha  caption.  "Atlantic  pact  vlawed 
at  UM  as  fatal  blow."  ths  corrsspondaiit  sftar 
catenstve  talks  with  UN  oOdals  aays:  'Tba 
United  outs*  to  throwing  so  much  emphasis 


behind  the  proposed  Atlantic  pact  that  If 
continued  It  could  be  a  kiss  of  death  for  the 
UN.  some  fear.  The  United  States  may  be 
giving  Up  service  to  the  UN  and  lu  posslbill- 
tiea.  but  In  reality  it  to  selling  the  UN  straight 
down  the  river." 

The  pact  seU  up  a  North  Atlantic  Council. 
Thto  council  woxild  cease  its  work  following 
an  attack  only  when  the  United  Nations 
would  take  steps  to  restore  peace.  The  tater- 
esting  fact  here  to  that  only  the  Atlantic 
CouncU  would  have  power  to  decide  when 
the  United  Nations  had  taken  these  steps.  In 
other  words,  the  Atlantic  Council  would  sit 
in  Judgment  upon  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations  would  be  subservient  to  it. 
At  present  the  United  Nations  to  the  one 
brUge  acroH  the  iron  curtain.  If  the  United 
Nations  to  destroyed  or  rendered  ineffective, 
there  will  no  longer  be  one  world,  but  two 
Our  task  now  to  to  strengthen  H.he  United 
Nations,  not  to  wreck  It. 

On  February  11  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  said,  "If  people 
generally  began  to  accept  alliance  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  genuine  world-wide  collective 
security,  then  the  hope  of  a  lasting  peace 
would  be  gravely  endsngered." 

The  pact  wUl  increase  tlie  pressures  l>e- 
tween  the  nations  within  the  United  Nations 
On  February  26,  1.500  persons  demonstrated 
outside  the  Parliament  in  Oslo  against  the 
alleged  American  pressure  on  Norway  to  Join 
the  Atlantic  Pact.  The  demonstrators 
shouted,  "We  want  peace,  not  east,  not  west.' 
Trygve  Lie.  speaking  at  the  University  of 
Maine  on  March  16,  said  that  the  present 
east-west  conflict  was  "too  dangerous  to 
last."  If  the  present  game  of  hostilities  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  it  would  restilt  in  a  "war 
that  wUl  end  civilization  as  we  know  it." 

4.  WiU  the  pact  assure  .mUitary  success? 
Mr.  James  P.  Warburg,  a  retired  banker,  who 
has  become  well  known  as  author  and  pub- 
licist in  the  field  of  International  affairs,  be- 
lieves that  the  proposed  treaty  wlU  "fail  to 
provide  an  adequate  defense,  or — in  attempt- 
ing to  provide  it — V7U1  provoke  the  very  at- 
tack it  to  designed  to  deter."  He  does  not 
believe  that  even  with  our  military  help 
western  European  countries  could  withstand 
a  Russian  attack.  If  In  an  attempt  to  guar- 
antee effective  mllitajy  help  to  western  Eu- 
rope we  send  our  troops  there,  Mr.  Warburg 
Ijelievea  that  thto  act  In  Itself  might  provoke 
a  R'ussian  attack  before  a  sufficient  numljer 
of  ovir  troops  landed,  and  would  thiis  defeat 
at  once  the  purpose  of  the  pact.  Many  be- 
lieve that  in  the  initial  stages  of  world  war 
in  Russia  would  overrun  all  of  Eiirope.  What 
to  to  stop  her.  in  that  evMit.  from  capturmg 
aU  the  equipment  we  had  shipped  to  western 
Europe,  thus  strengthening  her  own  power? 
We  already  have  the  example  of  what  hap- 
pened in  China,  where  the  Communists  now 
have  over  90  percent  of  all  the  equipment  we 
sent  to  Nationalist  China  smce  the  end  oi 
W(Vid  War  n. 

France  heavUy  subsidized  her  military  ally 
Caechoslovakia.  between  the  wars.  Tanks. 
artiUery.  and  planes,  which  France  patd  for 
and  wlilch  were  manufactured  by  Skoda, 
were  seised  Intact  by  Hitier  and  were  used 
by  the  invading  German  army  to  overpower 
the  French  in  1940.  The  United  States 
shipped  21.000.000  tons  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan 
In  the  1930*8.  Much  of  thto  was  returned 
In  shrapnel  at  Tarawa.  Guadalcanal,  and 
Okinawa.  Someone  has  said.  "When  you  put 
arms  in  the  hands  of  another  man.  there  to 
no  absolute  guarantee  that,  if  and  when  the 
arms  ai«  used,  they  will  be  pointed  the  other 
way.    They  may  be  pointed  toward  you." 

It  may  be  well  to  ask  whether  anyone  can 
guaraotae.  on  the  basto  of  the  current  situa- 
tion, that  If  there  to  not  great  progress  In 
economic  health  and  stabUity.  Italy  or 
France,  for  example,  will  not  go  Communtot 
wahin  the  nast  30  years  and  cease  to  Mi  an 
ally.  What  toapfMH  ttea  to  the  ana*  aatf 
eaulpoMnt  that  have  baen  shipped  to  '-haaf 


It  to  generally  understood  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  France  is  now  Communist  Wliat 
to  to  stop  mass  desertions  in  the  French 
and  other  armies  In  case  of  war  with  RussU? 
We  have  only  to  turn  to  China  wImtc  whole 
Nationalist  armies  deserted  to  the  Commu- 
nists, for  an  Illustration  of  tlito  {Krtnt. 

8.  Are  there  constructive  alternative  means 
of  opposing  communism?  Yes,  there  ars 
many  things  we  can  do  and  mtist  do  if  we 
are  to  stop  communism  or  save  the  world 
from  a  war  of  suicide.  First,  we  must  gi^e 
more  time  and  effort  to  the  building  of  de- 
mocracy in  o\ir  own  country,  through  ade- 
quate housing,  educalicnal  facilities,  health 
programs,  and  safeguards  for  civil  rights  and 
human  liberties. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  set  on  tbm 
belief  that  the  best  wsy  to  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  to  to  help  countries  rehabili- 
tate themselves.  The  major  problem  of 
Europe  to  not  military:  it  to  economic  and 
psychological.  The  economic  inxigram  of  aid 
to  Europe  that  we  have  liegun  must  not  now 
be  deflected  mto  military  preparations  If  we 
mean  to  stop  communism.  Hungry,  un- 
.clothed.  Impoverished  pe':)ple  are  always  ea^y 
converts  to  communism.  Last  summer  in 
Europe  I  found  two  major  fears — ^the  fear  of 
Russia  and  a  greater  fear.  L  e..  of  the  day 
when  manpower,  money,  and  resources  would 
be  diverted  from  economic  rehabilitation  to 
military  aid  and  rearmament.  People  can- 
not eat  guns  or  raise  their  families  in  tanks 
and  obsolete  airplanes. 

Third,  we  must  use  and  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  and  its  spedallaed  agencies 
to  their  fullest  edacities  for  cooperative 
policies  to  meet  the  economic  and  cultural 
aeeds  of  the  world's  peoples.  The  United 
States  to  now  spending  $1,000  on  its  own  arm- 
aments for  every  dollar  it  spends  on  the 
United  Nations.  A  former  chief  United 
States  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  said 
recently.  "The  United  Nstions  could  be 
trusted  much  more  than  has  been  the  case  " 
An  example  of  the  successful  use  of  the 
tTN  to-  the  Palestine  situation.  A  war  In 
Palestine  has  recently  been  ended  by  negoti- 
ation. No  one  has  suggested  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  other  nations  enter 
the  war  and  thus  extend  the  area  cf  conflict. 
Yet.  under  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
an  attack  on  any  sigrxatory  nation  would 
be  considered  an  attack  on  ail  of  them  and 
might  Involve  them  in  war. 

The  Cleveland  conference  reaffirmed  Its 
faith  Ln  the  United  Nations  by  saying,  "We 
pledge  ourselves  anew  to  support  thto  hopeful 
venture,  trusting  that  the  very  trlato  throiigh 
which  the  nations  have  passed  in  these  years 
vhen  open  hostilities  have  ceased  but  when 
peace  has  proven  elusive,  may  strengthen  ths 
growing  organization  and  confirm  the  wto- 
dom  of  its  founders." 

Fourth.  We  should  support  the  United  Na- 
tions Assembly's  proposal  for  world  dlaarma- 
ment  under  international  law.  Thto  means 
multilateral  action  to  eliminate  all  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  tiig  national  armies 
and  navies,  providing  Instead  an  Interna- 
tional police  force  and  equipment  suitable 
lor  genuine  polios  duty  The  charter  of  the 
Cnlted  Nstions  calls  for  a  disarmament  ef- 
fort, as  does  the  Vandenberg  resolution, 
which  passed  tlie  Senate  with  almnt  an 
unanimous  vote.  The  people  cf  the  United 
States  will  now  have  to  decide  whether  they 
want  a  semigiobal  arms  pact  and  suicidal 
arms  race  or  whether  their  first  allegtonce 
and  expendtttires  shall  be  for  the  United 
Nations  and  a  world  system  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment. Their  decision  wiil  be  between  the 
broadening  of  the  Truman  doctrine  cf  mili- 
tary Intervention  and  world  rearmament  or 
a  halt  to  the  world  arms  race,  and  world  dls- 
armsment.  One  of  the  important  pro- 
notwcements  of  ths  Cleveland  conference 
Mid  tlias  "ttaa  jpal  at  anilttiatenii  snd  bal* 
oC  arBMUMBts.  luhjsct  to 
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iBtemattonal  tciipection  and  con- 
trol, ■boold  b*  kept  at  tbe  torefront  of  our 
DattooAl  poUcT." 
fWfc.  mwmn  aftirtalMaM  (M  Bute  to  kaep 

op«a  feakWMB  Um  United  Statas  aotf  fYTrTTt* 
Th«  na*»la«<  eonferene*  ivfid  tbttt  "the 
•v«nttM  of  formal  negotiation  between  the 
OoTemincnta  ot  tha  United  States  of  America 
and  Soviet  Pnaala  must  be  kept  open,  and 
a  my  ataould  be  claarad  for  iBlormal  con- 
batween  mwachtf  nBgloaa.  educa- 
labor.  MM  eulturai  groups 
at  botk  naHona  Tbe  AiMrtean  people  covet 
conference  aa  a  baala  for  understanding.  We 
baUeva  that  the  method  of  tolerance  that 
la  baale  to  conference  vtU  enable  each  to 
taam  tram  tiM  other,  and  give  opportunity 
for  tba  ■wtanaliiii  of  thta  method  upon  which 
In  a  world  of  contradictory  ideologies 


fltxtb.  We  ahould  work  toward,  rather  than 
amtd,  an  over-all  settlement  ot  Oarmany, 
IPi  iliDuid  continue  to  strive  far  aoa^letlou 
of  the  treatlaa  at  peace  between  the  contest- 
ants of  the  last  war. 

Seventh.  Senator  Baizif  McMahon  has. 
proposed  an  alternative  in  a  Big  Foxir  con- 
ference The  President's  seeming  unwllllng- 
nesa  to  talk  to  Stalin  or  sogsaat  soma  count- 
erproposal to  modify  the  ecrtd  war  has 
caused  apprehension  among  numerous 
Americans.  It  would  be  helpful  for  many  to 
WTlta  their  Senators  and  Chairman  Tom  Cok- 
WAXXT.  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mlttaa,  urging  tham  to  examine  this  and  all 
other  posstbUltlaB  ot  peace  before  taking 
steps  such  aa  the  North  Atlantic  military  al- 
llsuaca  that  may  make  world  war  m  Inevi- 
table. 

w>   lan  A  axsroNsiBiLrrr 

Ministers  and  laymen  should  take  a  per- 
rasponslbUlty  to  study  the  pros  and 
o<  the  Atlantic  Fact  and  aee  that  this 
qtMBtlon  Is  brought  before  peaca 
mens,  women's,  and  youth 
within  the  church:  farm,  lubor.  education, 
and  conununity  groups.  Write  to  your  Rep- 
reaentatives  as  well  ss  Senators.  Though 
your  Representative  does  not  vote  on  the 
pact,  since  it  comes  before  Congress  as  a 
treaty,  and  thus  only  to  the  Senate,  he  will 
have  to  vote  on  the  world  arms  bill  which  Is 
to  sccompany  the  pact,  and  the  funds  to 
carry  It  out  More  rearmament  means  more 
taxes,  more  conscription,  more  likelihood  of 
universal  military  training,  and  more  diver- 
sloo  of  the  world's  enaffy  Into  nonproduc- 
tive usee. 

We  may  well  ponder  the  words  of  Viscount 
Grey;  "The  lesson  ot  Suropaan  history  Is  so 
plain.  It  Is  that  no  Midialng  secxirlty  can 
be  found  in  competing  armamanta  and  in 
separate  alllancaa:  there  Is  no  security  for 
any  power  unleas  It  be  a  security  in  which 
Its  neighbors  have  an  equal  share." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  Tuaa 

TS  ram  bocsb  op  representatives 

Monday.  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  on  March 
J4  I  placed  m  the  RkcoiiD  the  third  of  a 
series  of  articles  appearing  In  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  describing  the  Brlti&h  health 
plan  The  (oUowing.  w.Mch  appeared  In 
the  Eagle  oo  March  21.  is  the  (ourth  of 
the  series: 
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Ducanui — Mam 
ICS  I«w 

(By  E.  J.  Delaney) 

(FtNirth  In  a  sesies  special  to  the  Brooklyn 
lagle) 

21 — British  hospitals  now 

o^ned  by  the  national  gov- 

struggllng.  with  every  In- 

the  avalanche  of  requests 

hat  has  come  upon   them 

Inc  eptlon    of   a    free    national 


LowDoif.  Marct 
nearly  all  are 
emment  and  arc 
genulty,  to  meet 
for  admittance 
through    the 
health  service 

A  person  must 
of  an  operation 
trance.     Otherwise 
to  receive  a 
or  two.     When 
Is  of  a  type 
hazardous,  a  way 

The  hospitals 
carry  on  In  a 
are  pmru  of  a  big 
nation.     The 
year  that  efficiency 
merging  all 
terprlse    and 
acquire  all 


piiln 


thac 


wtary 


iblishmints 


Many  are 
having  become 
gle  to  earn  or  to 
their  esta 
hope  of   finding 
buildings  and 
formed.     Theae 
to  their  premises 

Others  regret 
their  labors  as 
true  chiefly 
more  remote 
nected  with  uni 
as    teaching 
selves   mere   llttli  ■ 
quired  only  to 
tlves  handed 
hospital 

Kven  some  of 
are  not  entirely 
events,  but  they 
necessary    and 
and  willingly, 
of   any   regional 
liaison  with  the 
receive    virtually 
and  rather  have 
to  some  of   the 


t>e  seriously  HI  or  In  need 
It  once  to  gain  speedy  en- 
one  must  watt  and  hope 
favol^able  reply  within  a  month 
Is  present,  or  an  ailment 
could  ^come  acute  and 
is  opened  quicidy. 
jerving  under  the  plan  all 
siiailar  manner  because  they 
system  covering  the  entire 
Health   Ministry   decided    last 
could  be  secured  only  by 
Into  a  cooperative  en- 
authurizlng    It    to 
was  adopted. 

otvmaD  BZAcnoN 
pleated 


hoap  tals 

laf  laUUon 
hospi  Lais 


smoi  ig 


hoe  pttals. 


managei  aen 


a-e 


The  teaching 
to  retain  control 
which   now   are 
medical  research 
provide  a  few 
tlents  without  means. 

The    nonteachlfig 
mltted    to    keep 
have  been  taken 
in  a  regional  poo 
group  of  trustaee 
laarch  and  hospifal 
thaaa  hospitals 
wera  taken  over 
off  their  obllgatlofis. 

K^ery   hospital 
the  CrovrmnMnt, 
the   National 
bit  lower  than  thtise 
thay  are  agitating 
considered  to  han 
Their  hours  of  w^k 
they  have  been 
largely  financed 
make  a  small 


SrauoGLS     To 
[T  Apply  Umun 


with  the   arrangement. 

of  the  constant  strug- 

»eg  sufficient  money  to  keep 

going.    They  had  little 

means  of   expanding   their 

hiivlng  remodeling  tasks  per- 

l^ave  surrendered  their  title 

and  their  funds  cheerfully. 

:be  action   that   has  ended 

individual  charities.     This  is 

some  of  the  smaller  and 

institutions  thst  are  not  con- 

v^rsities  and  are  not  classed 

They    And    them- 

unlts   of   a   big   plan   re- 

proceed  according  to  dlrec- 

dofm  to   them   by  a  regional 

t  committee. 

the  big  teaching  hospitals 

ileased  with  the  course  of 

have  decided  the  action  is 

cooperating    completely 

are  not  under  the  thumb 

txiard   and   enjoy   a   direct 

^ealth  Ministry  itself.    They 

no    orders    from    on    high 

'■  he  duty  to  propose  policies 

smaller   hospitals   In   their 


Tley 


K^rOOW^KNTS     BXTAIXXD 

iitals  have  been  allowed 

ot  ttaatr  endowment  funds. 

ised    by   them   to   promote 

:n  their  Isboratorles  and  to 

cotaforts  and  amenities  to  pa- 


hospltals    are   not   per- 
thelr    endowments.      They 
from  them  and  deposited 
that  is  administered  by  a 
for  encouragement  of  re- 
advancement.     Some  of 
deeply  in  debt  when  they 
and  the  government  paid 


Treiisury. 


employee  now  is  paid  by 

Qot  directly,  but  still  from 

Their  wages  are   a 

in  comparable  work,  but 

for  more  money  and  are 

a  good  chance  of  getting  It. 

have  been  reduced  and 

ei^tered  In  a  retirement  plan 

the  Oovemment.     llaay 

contribution  themaalves. 


NO  Loaa  or  jc 
No  hospital  emp  Loyea  baa  lost  hia  Job  In  the 
ahuffie  and  no  pay  cut  has  been  made.      A 


few  receive  more  money  than  the  Oovem- 
ment believes  right  for  their  duties,  but  they 
continue  to  draw  it.  Their  successors  wlU 
not  be  pwid  as  much. 

The  hospital  staffs  are  compelled  by  the 
great  public  demand  to  be  mure  diligent  and 
admission  offices  have  larger  responsibilities. 
The  latter  must  be  sure  that  urgent  caaes 
receive  pricrlties.  and  that  means  constant 
surveying  of  the  waiting  list,  conferences 
with  attending  physicians,  and  even  personal 
communications  with  the  patients  them- 
selves. 

To  ease  up  the  pressure  a  little  the  policy 
is  to  have  as  fast  a  turn-over  of  patients 
as  can  be  arranged.  Cases  that  may  be 
served  by  the  out-patient  departments  are 
refused  hospital  admission.  When  a  surgeon 
or  physician  can  handle  a  situation  in  his 
own  office,  the  out-patient  bureau  asks  him 
to  do  so  and  to  refrain  from  sending  the  casa 
to  them.  As  soon  as  a  bed  patient  is  re- 
cuperated sufficiently  he  la  requested  to  go 
home  and  domestic  help  is  provided  there  If 
required. 

WArriNG  aooMs  kmlaxged 

The  out-patient  divisions  are  so  flooded 
with  callers  that  enlargements  of  waiting 
rooms  has  been  essential.  Greater  comfort 
for  the  waiting  people  is  desired  by  the  min- 
istry, and  out-patient  officials  have  been  re- 
quested to  add  some  comforts  and  to  set  up 
canteens  where  tea  and  snacks  can  be  served. 

Under  a  new  plan  being  contemplated, 
mammoth  out-patient  centers  may  be 
opened  in  the  midst  of  three  hospitals  '>ut 
having  no  direct  connection  with  any.  This 
may  accelerate  the  care  being  given. 

The  waiting  period  in  the  out-patient  of- 
fices is  being  reduced  steadily  and  now  is  less 
than  an  hour.  Use  of  appointments  Is  help- 
ing somewhat,  but  even  with  this  arrange- 
ment the  patient  cannot  be  seen  within  a 
half-hour. 

DGHTT-nVX   PDICINT  0»   CAPACITT 

The  need  to  keep  some  beds  available  for 
emergency  cases  prevents  full  use  of  facili- 
ties, and  few  hospitals  are  operating  at  90 
percent  of  their  capacities.  Most  of  them  are 
85  percent  filled.  One  way  of  improvement 
is  the  arrangement  of  daily  contacts  between 
hospitals  to  learn  If  one  can  accept  a  few 
patients  another  cannot  take  at  the  moment. 
Often  there  are  vacancies  in  a  ward  other 
than  the  one  to  which  a  patient  is  scheduled 
to  go  for  certain  types  of  illness.  The  patient 
is  put  In  a  wsu-d  where  the  bed  is  available 
and  then  shifted  over  where  he  belongs. 

The  hospitals  agree  that  they  cannot  pro- 
vide all  the  service  that  is  wanted  and  do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Enlargement  of 
plants  would  be  required,  and  building  ma- 
terials and  construction  labor  are  in  great 
shortage,  even  though  the  Government  might 
find  the  needed  money.  Some  could  do  a 
little  more  if  they  could  secure  more  nurses, 
but  that  means  a  slow  training  period.  The 
hospital  world  in  England  is  knocking  Itself 
out  trying  to  make  good  and  is  not  discour- 
aged because  an  Impatient  public  down't 
seem  to  appreciate  It. 


Our  World  Infonnadco  Pro-am 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  £UG£N£  J.  K£OGH 

or  mrw  tobk 

IN  THK  BOUSS  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  KBOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rfc- 
OKA.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
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the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub- 
lic AlTairs.  George  V.  Allen,  before  the 
second  session  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum  for  High  SchooLs  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City, 
on  March  5.  1949: 

oca  woBU>  iMPoaisATxoN  paooaAM 

It  la  always  a  gratttylng  ezpefrlence  for  me 
to  apaak  to  stortenta  firoat  tmelgn  countries. 
I  am  especially  glad  to  meet  with  you  who 
have  come  from  the  countries  aaaoelatad  with 
us  In  the  greatest  experience  In  voluntary 
material  cooperation  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Matam  coming  to  the  United  States,  each 
flf  yem  fea€  aaturally  formed  a  preconception 
of  what  the  United  States  would  be  like. 
Tou  have  now  had  an  oppKVtunity  to  supple- 
ment these  pictures  of  the  imagination  by 
photographs  taken  by  your  own  eyas  and  de- 
veloped In  your  own  minds. 

Nothing  can  erase  the  Impressions  which 
have  now  been  fixed  in  your  memcries  by 
the  things  which  you  yoinrself  have  seen,  the 
people  to  whom  you  have  talkad.  the  expe- 
riences which  you  have  had  there. 

Tou  will  be  asked,  when  you  return  to 
your  homes,  whether  America  was  as  you  had 
expected  to  find  it — whether  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  less  interesting  than  you  had  thought, 
or  more  so,  whether  the  buildings  were  less 
tall,  the  houses  more  hot,  or  the  traffic  less 
Jammed  than  you  had  Imagined. 

Some  of  you  may  be  asked  whether  you 
saw  any  gangsters,  or  cowboys,  or  Indians,  or 
Hollywood  stars,  or  perhaps  any  atomic 
bombs.  Others  will  be  asked  about  eco- 
nomic conditions — about  the  great  strikes 
which,  according  to  radio  Moscow,  are  crip- 
pling American  industry,  or  the  unemployed 
who  are  reportedly  in  evidence  on  every  hand. 
You  may  be  asked  whether  a  business  depres- 
sion has  started,  or  is  likely  to  start,  whether 
the  Tennessee  Valley  development  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  a  host  of  other  difficult  subjects 
on  which  you  may  or  may  not  have  had  an 
opportxinity  to  InfcHin  yourselves. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  be  asked  whether 
you  conaider  It  true,  as  the  Communists  both 
inside  the  United  States  and  outside  allege, 
that  the  United  States  is  preparing  for  an 
aggressive  war  and  is  determined  to  subject 
the  world  to  its  domination. 

But  moat  frequently  you  will  be  asked 
about  the  American  people,  what  they  are 
like  In  their  homes,  how  they  act.  whether 
they  have  any  interest  other  than  in  making 
and  spending  money,  how  Negroes  are  treated, 
whether  the  young  people  are  well-mannered, 
whether  you  saw  any  people  who  were  Ill- 
fed  and  ill-clothed,  etc. 

I  am  by  no  means  ooialn  what  your  an- 
•wers  will  be.  Probably  no  two  of  you  will 
anawar  antlraly  aUke.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
all  of  your  answers  will  not  be  favorable  to 
the  American  scene.  You  will  have  found 
some  aspects  of  our  life  which  did  not  pieaae 
you.  Perhaps  even  acme  of  3rou  may  leave  the 
United  States  with  a  less  favorable  Impraa- 
•ion  than  you  had  when  you  arrived.  I  hope 
this  win  not  ba  true,  bat  aaaaa  vMtars  to 
the  United  States.  In  all  fntilnana— .  would 
have  thought  better  of  the  United  Stataa  If 
they  had  never  actiially  visited  our  shores 
and  had  retained  the  image  which  they  had 
gained  from  fancy  rather  than  fact. 

This  is  a  risk  that  is  always  run  by  any  ex- 
change of  visits.  There  are  a  Caw  paople  not 
only  In  the  United  States  but  alaawUere.  who 
consider  visits  to  foreign  countries  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset  on  the  ground  that  such 
visits  are  llkaly  to  create  more  Ill-will  and 
mlsundevtandlng  than  otherwise. 

There  is  no  denying  that  misundersta a^ 
iDfi  do  arise  froai  fortign  vMto.  This  Is  a 
caicniatad  risk  tba*  baa  to  ba  taken.  But 
we  have  foiind  by  experience,  particularly 
among  those  wboaa  desire  is  to  learn,  that 
the  best  means  of  creatmg  real"  understanding 
and  sympathy  among  hiunan  beings  is  (or 
them  to  learn  to  know  and  to  talk  to  each 


other.  Medicine  men  discovered  long  before 
the  psychologists  did  that  people  are  likely 
tc  fear  the  unknown  and  that  their  fears  can 
be  played  upon  by  leaders  who  wish  to  keep 
them  enslaved. 

You,  I  am  confident,  are  among  the  group 
which  came  here  with  an  intense  desire  to 
learn  as  much  as  you  could  about  the  United 
States.  You  are  students  who  have  been 
selected  for  your  outstanding  qualifications. 
I  know  that  you  have  been  penetrating  ob- 
servers of  the  American  scene,  and  we  wel- 
come your  visit  fcH-  that  very  reason. 

I  hope  you  have  not  felt  that  you  have  been 
shielded  from  any  segments  of  American  life 
which  you  may  hsve  desired  to  investigate. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  we  are  proud  of 
evwy  detail  of  our  society.  We  make  no 
claim  of  having  achieved  a  perfect  existence. 
But  wa  have  no  desire  to  seclude  them  from 
view  or  to  prevent  Investigation.  And  we 
are  willing  to  present  oiirselves  to  the  world 
as  we  are.  We  are  constantly  striving  to  Im- 
jMX>ve  our  society,  and  It  Is  this  sense  of  striv- 
ing and  of  aooomplishment  which,  above  all 
else,  you  will  take  away  with  you. 

The  cry  of  the  revolutionist  arises  when 
there  is  no  way  to  achieve  improvement  ex- 
cept by  armed  revolt.  Any  society  which 
becomes  static  invites  resort  to  forceful  meas- 
ures by  its  popxilace.  Means  for  peaceful 
change,  through  open  public  debate  without 
censorship,  through  honest  and  free  elections, 
are  necessary  to  enable  changes  to  take  place 
by  peaceful  means 

Likewise,  the  strata  of  society  miist  remain 
flexible.  Where  there  are  no  longer  incidents 
In  American  life  in  which  the  office  boy  be- 
comes president  of  a  great  corporation,  you 
should  begin  to  worry  about  the  United 
States.  But  as  long  as  Immigrant  boys  siich 
aa  David  Sarncff  and  David  Dubinsky  from 
Russia  and  Spyros  Skouras  from  Greece,  can 
arrive  in  this  country  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  rise  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  management  and  lataot.  when  Bill 
O'Owyer  can  come  to  this  coiuitry  at  the  age 
of  ao  and  rise  to  be  mayor  of  this  great  city, 
we  do  not  need  to  Im  alarmed  that  our  society 
has  become  static  or  that  the  principles  of 
our  American  democracy  are  running  out. 

I  hope  you  have  been  able  to  obtain  some 
understanding  of  this  Important  fact  In 
American  life  throu^  your  Investigations. 

A  delegate  from  eaatem  Europe  recently 
demanded  In  the  Security  Council  tliat  con- 
ditions of  labor  be  investigated  inside  the 
United  States.  He  neglected  to  say  that  the 
great  free  trade-unions  in  the  United  States 
are  already  constantly  alert  to  prevent  any 
ezptattaUon  of  labor  In  the  United  States. 
He  nef^eeted  to  mention  that  there  are  today 
more  foreign  Journalists  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  country  In  the  world,  that 
they  are  entirely  frea  to  travel  about  the 
eountry  wherever  they  wish  without  police 
parmit  or  even  identity  card,  that  they  are 
frae  to  Investigate  labor  conditions  as  much 
aa  they  wish  and  are  doing  so  every  day. 

But  even  more  Important,  they  are  en- 
tirely free  to  write  any  articles  they  wish 
and  to  send  them  out  without  any  censorship 
or  oflicial  restriction.  Labor  and  all  other 
conditions  In  this  country  are  an  open  book. 
This  Is  the  one  circumstance  of  which  we 
are  most  proud,  and  I  hope  you  have  become 
convlnoed  of  this  faet. 

Some  of  you  or  yoxn-  parents  may  not  agree 
with  the  free-enterprise  or  capitalistic  eco- 
nomic system  which  is  chiefly  employed  In 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of 
wealth.  You  may  feel  that  Government 
ownership  at  coal  or  steel  mills,  of  banks  or 
transportation  facilltleB.  is  preferable  In  your 
own  economy. 

We  shaU  not  quarrri  with  you  over  that 
pobQt  or  even  try  to  convert  you.  Our 
system  has  served  us  well  and  has  enabled 
tis  to  support  the  Marshall  plan  for  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  your  own  coimtrles.  But 
wa  shall  not  try  to  force  our  economic  system 


on  anyone  elae.  We  are  not  ooncemed  with 
your  system  of  land  tenure,  or  any  other 
economic  experiment  which  you  may  freely 
elect  to  try.  We  are  naturally  pleased  with 
what  cur  own  system  has  accomplished,  and 
many  Americans  are  IncUned  to  think  that 
Erurope  would  be  leas  dependent  on  outside 
help  If  It  followed  our  system  somewhat 
mora  closely. 

But  if  you  can  find  a  way,  under  your  var- 
ious systems  of  economics,  to  make  a  better 
mouse  trap,  we  ahall  beat  a  path  to  your 
door. 

While  your  choice  of  an  economic  system 
Is  your  own  sffatr.  there  Is  one  field  In  which 
neither  you  nor  we  can  afford  to  engage  in 
any  experiments.  Every  individual  citlaen 
must  be  allowed  to  think  for  himself  and  to 
express  himself  freely.  Opposition  parties 
must  be  tolerated  and  no  economic  or  any 
other  system  must  be  imposed  by  force.  We 
must  be  solidly  united  on  these  prmdples 
and  must  unite  all  free  peoples  in  a  detar- 
nolnatlon  to  retain  our  liberties. 

The  police  state,  which  breeds  aggression, 
must  be  outlawed.  People  must  be  freed 
from  the  fear  of  Invasion  In  their  private 
lives  and  nations  must  be  freed  from  the 
fear  of  outside  armies.  These  two  goals  go 
hand  in  band. 

International  joint  action  can  rid  the 
world  of  aggression.  But  the  dtlaens  at  a 
state  must  be  the  first  line  of  defense  tf 
their  own  liberties.  If  throtigh  your  visit  to 
the  United  States  you  have  gained  a  little 
firmer  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  each 
individual  to  insist  upon  respect  for  his  own 
personality  and  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  a  totalitarian  system.  3rou  will  have  been 
amply  rewarded  for  your  trouble,  and  I  am 
certam  that  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
which  made  possible  this  excellent  exchange, 
will  feel  amply  repaid." 


Labor  Lefitlatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HKPRESKNTATIVB 

Monday.  March  28, 1949 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
herewith  a  statement  which  I  made  on 
March  21,  1949,  and  trust  that  if  It  is 
quoted,  it  will  be  quoted  in  full : 

Icy  position  regarding  labor  legislation 
dealing  wttb  the  Taft-Hartley  Uw  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  will  vote  for  a  one-package  bill  which 
repeals  Taft-Hartley  and  reenacts  the  Wagner 
Act  with  certain  amendments. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  so-called  Leslnskl- 
Ttaomas  bill  as  presented  unless  certain  cor- 
rective amendments  are  adopted.  However, 
if  necessary  I  will  vote  to  report  this  Mil 
from  our  committee  in  order  that  we  may 
get  It  before  the  House  for  amendment.  I 
do  not  intend  to  waste  days  and  perhaps 
weeks  trying  to  write  amendments  in  the 
committee,  only  to  have  the  adminlstratkni'A 
supporters  on  the  committee  vote  to  table  all 
our  efforts  and  substitute  the  Leelnskl  Mil 
in  the  final  analysis.  We  went  thr  lugh  this 
experience  with  the  WRge-and-hour  bill,  and 
I  see  no  sense  in  ssklng  for  a  similar  ex- 
parlenoe  regarding  this  legislation. 

m  the  final  analyaita  I  am  convinced  that 
wa  wUI  be  able  to  write  a  law  which  will  not 
only  deal  fairly  with  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment, but  which  will  also  ]NX>ve  equitable  to 
the  general  public  who  afier  all  outnumfcer 
many  times  the  combined  labor  and  manage- 
ment personnel. 

WALna  K.  Bkouc 
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Moo«oi«iit  t»  Ho«vcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 


IN  THB  BOOB  OT  RIPSSSINTATTVB 

Mondn.  Marth  21.  1U$ 

Mt.  IfoCXTLLOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der the  teftve  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rxco«9.  I  Include  th«  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
OllCarch  4.  1949: 


monxnaxtrt  to 

month*   100   former   Pr«aldcnt 

undertook  what  he  mM  would 

yvbltc   aerrtc*.   which    wm   the 

ot  the  CommlMlon  on  the  Or- 

9t  the  KxecutlT*  Branch  of  the 


Tta*  taak  la  now  cenaptetcd  and  the  Com- 

inded.  Eighteen 
lltioxu  prevailing 
establishment  and  recom> 
for  improvements  have  been  pre- 
pared and  wUl  luive  been  txirned  over  to  Con- 
ky  March  13.  Of  tlie  IS  mmdMn  at  the 
none  worked  bavtfar  aad  kxicer 
on  the  Job  tbaa  tta*  only  ItTtBg  former  Pres- 
klant  ot  tha  Onttad  Stataa. 

If  ail  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
were  put  Into  effect.  It  has  been 
there  would  be  an  anniial  saving  In 
or  es.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year. 
th»  way  to  substantial  econ- 
la  not  tha  graateat  service  the  Com- 
haa  performed,  although  the  pro- 
saving  are  highly  Important  when  the 
Oorrernment  la  draintx^  from  the  Mactao'a 
reaources  a  ifotmmm  of  wealth  un[ 
in  peacetime  In  aMtar  to  aappa 

Kven  more  Important  la  the  attempt  the 
rnmmlaali'Mi  haa  made  to  ahow  Congress  how 
ttw  Inderal  Oovemment  can  be  reorganized 
to  aarre  the  people  effectively  and  efficiently 
beaoodBg  bofged  down  under  moun- 
ot  red  tape  and  the  inertia  of  a  crush- 
ing buraaueracy. 

The  propoaal  to  undertake  thla  monu- 
mental study  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
ortftaacatf  In  tlie  BepmHican-con trolled 
by  MapraaaBtotlve  Cla*- 
SMcs  J.  Baoww.  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Hx2«aT 
CaaoT  LooGS.  of  llnssachimaUa.  But  there 
was  no  tinge  of  part  tea  nahip  in  the  propoaal 
Itaelf  nor  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  out.  The  Commlaalon  was  composed 
of  equal  aooibara  of  RapoMleana  and  Demo- 
craLs  and  H  aavar  dlTtdid  alaaig  party  line*. 
Moreover,  tt  had  tlM  support  of  boCb 
in  Congraas.  and  ita  afforta  received  tba 
proaal  and  »n— egauient  of  President 
Tkuman  both  before  mnd  after  the  election. 
Now  It  deeolvca  upon  a  Democratic  Con- 
and  a  Qemoaratic  administration  to 
the  appraisal  of  the  Oommlaaion'a 
atudiaa  and  to  atort  fMiytac  out  ita  racom- 
mmrtartn—.  Thte  wUk  not  be  the  taak  akme 
of  tba  ■fbty-lkrst  Con  gram  nor  of  the  prea- 
ent  ooeapaat  of  the  WhtU  House.  Kven  the 
npttmtatlc  among  obaervers  of  the 
satlouua  it  a«U  ba  IB  years 
at  the  ■ooem  Oootmia- 
aionli  caasaMsamdationa  can  1m  put  into 
effect. 

There  la  alwaya  atrong  resistance  to  pro- 
posed clianges  ia  tbe  Tinrtrnmim  All  tlie 
iniluence  that  prasswa  grad|pa  and  an  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  aaa  brtng  to  bear  wilt 
be  mi**le  to  retain  MBMSaa  and  to  continue 

or  dupilcat- 
we  Ikope.  wUl  m- 


aptrlt  in  which  tHev 
to  improve  the 


aa  paasible  and 
It  o(  the 


were  made,  namely,  how 

(Government  ao  that  it  will 

aa  effectively  and  aa  economically 

Uiat  it  wiU  alwaya  be  the 

people,  not  their  maater. 


Si  tear  Tadkt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  roxK 
IN  THI  HOUSl   OP  RKPRKSENTATIVEa 

Monda],  March  28.  1949 


Mr   MULTEH 
lowing  column. 
New  York  Postj 
poaes  again  the 
tempts  to  mold 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
which  appeared  in  the 
of  March  25.  1949.  ex- 
dangers  of  organized  at- 
public  opinion: 


aaaas  tactics 


a    klnlly 


dc  :tor. 


medic  Ine 


me  licine' 


(By 
The  average 
doctor    as 
to  whom  he 
sorrow  is  qiUte 
his  physician's 
an  Implacable 

The  discrepancy 
the  individual 
the 
local 

ganiaad    martlrlnfr 
Mrgtfy  troxn  the 
takes  no  part  ic 
organ  laed 
doesn't  even  kno^r 

"Organised 
9red  synonymoua 
slon 

Its  local  leaders 
phrase  "organlzec 
societies  themselMtes 
flighty  moment 
a    resolution 
"organized"  ever 
society  Journal 
name  of  "medlcii^e 

The  New  York 
vlded  a  forum  r 
outrageous 
cency  In  the  an 
Dr.   William  B. 
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Dr.  Kmst  P  Boas 

Dr.    Rawls 
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fbr  a  charge  that 
ated    with    eight 
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with  58  such 

Dr.  Boas,  son  of 
Prans  Boas,   and 
recognised    profei 
own  right,  was 
fend  himself. 
Thereupon 
doctors — all 
aodety — sent  a 
Dr.    Rawls'    attack 
properly,  that 
aociety  meeting 
(as  had  the  Rawli 

The  letter,  in 
natorles.  was  neve ' 
tt  was  not  publia 
MUlet  asked  for  t 
la  order  to  read 
failed  to  recognlM 
effectively  » 


i  Ibert  Deutach ) 

ciflzen  who  knows  his  family 

friend    and    comforter 

trustfully  turns  in  sickness  and 

be  wildered  when  he  witneaam 

m  Klical  society  acting  up  like 

enfmy  of  the  people. 

between  the  attitudes  of 

on  the  one  hand,  and 

Association   and   its 

(^Bown    corporately    aa    or- 

),    on    the    other,    arises 

1  act  that  the  average  doctor 

the  political  activities  of 

and.     often     enough, 

what's  going  on. 

likes  to  be  consid- 
with  the  "medical  profes- 


thnie 


memlters 
.  let  «r 


ther 


became  so  sensitized  to  the 

medicine"  (coined  by  the 

)  that,  h\  an  uproariously 

jeveral  yeaj3  ago  they  had 

prohibiting    the    word 

o  ha  printed  in  the  official 

sipe  by  side  with  the  sacred 

dounty  Medical  Society  pro- 

e  »ntly  for  one  of  the  most 

violations  of  democracy  and  de- 

of  local  medicine.     Dr. 

1  tawls.   incoming   president, 

of  his  Inaugural  address 

unrestrained  personal  smear 

rival  for  the  presidency. 

eit4d    the    discredited     Dles- 

<  ommlttee  reports  as  basis 

Dr.  Boas  had  been  aflUi- 

Communist-front    organi- 

Prknkim  D.  Roosevelt  is  listed 
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a   respected    physician   of 

ional    attainment    in    his 

no  opportunity  to  de- 
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dlstlngmsbsd  New  York 

of  tha  county  medical 

to  the  society  protestmg 

They    demanded,    very 

letter  be  read  at  the  next 

printed  in  its  Journal 

speech ) . 

of  lU  distinguished  slg- 

read  at  a  society  meetlnx. 

Wlken  Dr.  John  A.  P. 

floor  at  a  stated  meeting. 

I  be  letter.  President  Rawls 

him.    The  letter  was  thus 


ind 


sp  te 


led. 

he 


In  the  same  presidential  addresa.  Dr.  Rawls 
sought  to  implicate  tlie  liberal-minded  Phy- 
alclans  Forum,  which  Dr.  Boas  heads,  in  a 
communistic  plot  to  foist  compulsory  health 
insurance  on  this  country. 

In  tbe  course  of  this  smear.  Dr  Rawls 
quoted  with  approval  from  a  thoroughly  dis- 
credited report  by  ex-Congresaman  Forest  A. 
Hameaa  of  Indiana,  charging  a  mission  of 
experts  sent  to  Japan  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  1947  had  tried  to  socialize  Jap- 
ansae  medicine  as  part  of  a  fantastic  Inter- 
national Red  plot. 

The  allegation  was  a  contemptible  false- 
hood. Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  on  two  occa- 
alons,  in  cables  to  the  War  Department  in 
Waahlngton,  protested  against  the  viliflca- 
tion. 

These  facts  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Rawls.  He  has  not  seen  fit  to 
retract  his  repetition  of  a  despicable  untruth 
cloaked  in  profmgandistic  goaslp. 


Rest  CoBtrol  for  Chicajfo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March 
25.  1949: 

HKWT  CONTBOL  rOB   CHICAGO 

The  version  of  rent  control  passed  by  the 
Senate  places  Congress  In  the  position  of 
legislating  solely  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 
This  Is  done  by  the  subterfuge  of  recon- 
trolllng  rents  of  residential  hotels  in  cities 
of  over  2,500,000.  Of  the  two  such  cities. 
New  York  now  controls  these  rents  by  local 
law. 

The  only  Justification  for  this  singular 
distinction  was  that  Chicago  has  more  apart- 
ment-hotel dwellers  than  smaller  cities 
and  that  the  action  pleased  Senator  Pattl 
DouGuuB.  who  is  being  very  "regular"  with 
the  administration. 

The  State  of  Illinois  passed  legislation  per- 
mltting  cities  to  impose  local  rent  control. 
It  speclflcally  exempted  hotels  and  apart- 
ment hotels.  The  Senate  rent-control  bill 
accepted  the  local  option  on  decontrol  voted 
by  the  House.  By  the  clause  affecting  Chi- 
cago alone  It  clashes  with  its  own  decision 
that  local  desires  shoiild  rule. 

Actually,  the  effect  of  the  Chicago  provi- 
sion would  be  negligible.  Apartment  hotels 
were  decontrolled  in  the  1947  Rent  Control 
Act.  Most  of  the  rent  Increases  were  effec- 
tive prior  to  October  31.  1948.  the  date  to 
which  It  Is  now  proposed  to  roll  back  rents. 

The  theory  behind  decontrol  of  these  units 
waa  that  the  mild,  laundry,  and  other  serv- 
ices provided  in  hotels  has  Increased  in  cost 
stifflclently  to  Justify  rent  increases  greater 
than  permitted  on  other  types  of  housing. 

Spokesmen  for  the  apartment-hotel  owners 
assert  that  the  over-all  average  rent  Increase 
has  been  30  percent.  Since  most  of  them 
now  have  vacancies,  the  prospect  of  further 
rent  increases  is  slight. 

Adding  it  all  up,  the  only  advantages  from 
the  Senate  blU  seem  likely  to  be  the  thanks 
of  a  democratic  community  for  the  gesture 
and  the  realiaation  that  Congresa  now  feels 
entitled  to  regulate  business  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday.  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  MiiS  Rosemary  Bristow.  a  student  at 
the  Forest  Hills  High  School,  at  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Porum  for  High  Schools  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York 
City,  on  Saturday,  March  5: 

TH«  woau)  wa  want 
(By    Roaemary    Briatow,    Forest   Hiils    High 
School) 
Ours  Is  a  weary  world.    A  world  torn  limb 
from  limb  by  almost  ceaseless  strife  slnoe  ttos 
beginning  of  time.     Too  many   peoples  are 
homeless.     Too  many  are  cold  and  hungry. 
Only    three    ah  -n    years    ago    there    waa 
brotherhood  among  the   victorious   peoples; 
there  was  a  firm  belief  in  the  United  NaUcma; 
a  steadfaat  trust  m  the  peace  to  come. 

And  today?  We  need  only  recall  the  names 
M  Mtosarvk  and  Benes  to  understand  the 
mailtiift  of  failure.  Surely  this  is  not  tbe 
world  of  which  we  dreamed.  Tliere  is  stifler- 
Ing  in  this  world.  There  is  ths  cold  war. 
War  in  a  world  at  peace.  We  stiU  find  men 
with  a  bruUl  lust  for  power,  willing  to  uss 
any  device  to  gain  and  maintain  supremacy. 
What  should  be  the  answer  of  the  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world?  Must  we  place 
a  blind  and  unreasoning  faith  in  American 
supremacv  in  battle  through  our  posse  salon 
of  atomic  knowledge?  Inevitably,  the  atomic 
bomb?  No.  such  Is  not  the  world  of  which 
we  dreamed— a  world  that  has  faUed  to 
achieve  the  common  beliefs  on  which  one 
world  might  ha  founded.  Can  we.  aa  a  na- 
tion, as  a  world,  find  the  way  before  it  Is  too 
late?  Peace  lies  in  the  mind  at  the  individ- 
ual. Our  first  problem  Is  to  educate  ail 
youth  to  understanding,  sympathy  and 
knowledge  of  each  other.  We  must  be  sure 
there  are  no  potential  supermen  to  build 
Buchenwalds  and  practice  genocide. 

The  United  Nations  ha*  organized  an  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  body  to  en- 
coiirage  exchange  among  nations.  But  this 
is  only  a  beginning.  We  must  break  down 
the  barriers  of  fear  and  prejudice  which  rise 
because  of  ignorance.  We  must  have  a  com- 
plete intellectual  understanding  with  the 
peoples  of  other  nations;  plan  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  in  those  places  where 
education  would  otherwise  be  lacking;  ar- 
range a  broader  system  of  student  and 
teacher  exchange;  and  distribute  intellec- 
tual information  of  aU  kinds  to  all  nations. 
And  we  must  start  this  program  with  the 
children.  Each  nation's  futtire  Ilea  In  her 
youth;  and  that  future  will  be  only  as  so\ind 
M  they  are  sound.  If  we  can  give  these  chil- 
dren the  understanding  of  others  through 
common  interesta  and  common  erpwiences 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters  throughout 
tbe  world;  if  we  can  teach  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  International  cooperation,  they 
will  be  prepared  as  no  other  generation  be- 
fore them  has  been  prepared;  they  will  be 
educated  for  peace.  This  la  the  fovmdatlon 
for  the  world  I  want.  But  the  foundation  la 
only  the  begtnnLng.  and  we  must  build. 

I  believe  it  Is  America's  duty  to  SMist  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  araaa  of 
the  earth.  It  is  not  enough  to  win  a  war. 
Men  have  been  winning  wars  for  tiioaaands 
at  years,  but  no  naUon,  great  or  small,  lias 


ever  been  at>le  to  win  a  democratic  peaos. 
Today,  we  have  within  our  knowledge  and 
our  material  assets  the  power  to  make  such 
a  peace.  We  must  be  stire  that  the  youth  of 
no  naUoa  inherit  a  liiank  or  barren  solL 
Omt^  a  laMI  sauiiiii  la  itself  can  be  secure 

It  crumble  and  fall. 

We  can  help  them  to  gain  the  homes  and 
farms  and  factorlea  to  main  them  economi- 
cally stable:  the  schools  and  hospitals  to 
make  them  sociaUy  secure.  We  can  give 
them  the  fruits  of  our  democracy,  esthetic 
as  well  as  material.  We  can  give  them  Ufe. 
And  what  la  more,  we  can  give  them  that 
which  makes  life  worth  whUe — freedom. 
Prsedom  to  think,  to  act.  to  work,  to  plaf. 
Freeckim  to  Uve.  And  in  return,  we  shall 
have  peace. 

This  world  may  Im  a  dream,  but  I  am  not 
■^km— H  of  it.  for  it  was  the  dream  of  a 
great  President  and  300,000  American  boys, 
whoee  dreaoas  lie  buried  with  them  from 
Petr^"  to  BerUn.  and  I  am  not  aahamed  of 
the  ideals  for  which  they  died. 

Let  us  make  our  bsttleground  s  laboratory, 
a  classroom,  and  a  hospital,  places  frhere  vs 
can  work  together,  where  we  caa  srtn  ta- 
gether. 

This  is  the  world  I  want,  for  it  la  a  world 
In  which  I  can  believe. 


BIr.  TramaB  lasaits  8,000,000  Voters 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  TLUKon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  tlie  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  March  25. 
1949: 

MS.    TBinCAN    HfStTLTS    8.000.OOO    VOTKBS 

In  his  speech  Ijefore  the  United  States 
conference  of  mayora  Mr.  Trtunan  managed 
to  insult  six  or  eight  million  American  votere 
and  taxpayers.  That  is  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  owners  of  rental  property  in  this 
country  who  have  been  trying  to  put  an  end 
to  the  legallaed  robbery  caUed  rent  control- 
It  was  of  them  that  Mr.  Tnunan  said: 

"They  don't  want  us  to  buUd  new  low 
rent  houses  and  they  don't  want  us  to  hold 
down  the  rents  of  the  houses  that  are  avail- 
able. If  we  had  let  them  have  their  way. 
they  not  only  would  have  pushed  the  whole 
cost  of  Uving  up  another  10  to  20  percent 
but  they  would  have  broken  up  the  homes 
of  thoiisands  of  low  Income  famlUes.  It  Is 
a  terrible  and  shocking  thing  that  the  real 
estate  lobby — which  pretends  to  speak  for 
those  whose  business  Is  providing  houses — 
^M  become  tbe  real  enemy  of  the  American 
home." 

Into  that  paragraph  Mr.  Truman  man- 
aged to  pack  most  of  the  falsehoods  that  the 
Socialists  and  Communists  have  managed 
to  grind  out  in  support  at  continued  rent 
control. 

There  has  been  a  property  owners  lobby  in 
Washington  recently,  and  a  most  effective 
one.  Ita  success  is  measured  by  congres- 
Btemal  rejection  of  the  more  extreme  Injus- 
of  Mr.  Trunum's  rent  control  program. 

This  lobby  is  effective  for  the  very  reason 
that  It  Isn't  ooropoeed  of  millionaires  buy- 
ing champagne  and  caviar  for  Senators.  As 
dsacrlbed  in  ths  weekly.  Human  Events,  the 
lobby  Is  compoeed  of  little  people.  A  lot  of 
them  have  been  stwwing  up  on  Capitol  hill 


in  recent  weeks  to  ask  their 
when  the  Guvemmeat  la  going  to  atop  pick- 
ing their  pockets. 

Most  of  theee  iobbylata  got  to  Washing- 
ton  hy  bus.  Many  of  them  wear  ctackeg 
shoes  ^d  trousers  with  frayed  eufls.  Many 
of  them  are  retired  or  elderly  people,  with  in- 
comes tar  IssB  than  thsAr  tsnaats.    The  avsr- 

age   I iBlmsiil    in  lantal  teusing  in   this 

country  is  only  tftillNB.  tt  has  bean  a  f  avorits 
form  of  retlremeat  H^iissiiiisiit  for  millions  at 
people,  particularly  the  owners  of  two  flat 
and  three  flat  buildings,  who  hoped  when  they 
boui^ht  that  their  savings  would  purchase 
them  a  place  to  livs  and  rents  enough  to 
maintain  it  when  they  stopped  working. 

Mr.  Trtunau  ssys  that  these  are  tha  peopla 
who  are  trying  to  stop  the  Cknemmmat  tttun 
buildii^  low- rent  houses.  Real  estate  owners 
arwit  against  public  housing  because  it 
charges  low  renu.  They  are  against  it  tx- 
oauss  they  have  to  pay  incoma  taxas  and  local 
taxes  to  pravlde  the  low  rents  tar  tenanta, 
many  of  v^om  earn  more  than  the  people 
who  are  taaed  to  aupport  them. 

Mr.  Truman  asserts  that  if  rent  controls 
are  aboUahed  the  cost  of  living  would  rise 
10  to  ao  panaat.  The  average  tenant  today 
pays  about  an  eighth  of  his  Income  as  rent. 
A  few  years  ago  he  paid  a  fifth.  To  raise  his 
cost  of  living  10  percent,  all  rents  would  have 
to  be  doubled:  to  raise  It  30  percent,  they 
would  have  to  l>e  aimoat  tripled.  An  asaragt 
increase  of  as  much  as  50  percent  is  held  un- 
likplv  by  building  and  rental  experts. 

Before  rents  go  that  high.  Investors  would 
be  encouraged  to  provide  new  rental  hoiu- 
ing,  which,  by  increasing  the  supply,  would 
loww  all  rents.  That  Is.  this  would  come 
about  if  Investors  were  aasured  of  two  thlngs: 
(1>  that  Mr.  Trxunan  and  his  socialistic  ad- 
vlwrs  would  be  unable  to  confiscate  their 
property,  once  It  was  built,  through  new  rent 
control  laws:  and  (2)  that  an  eitisvscsnt 
public-housing  program  wouldn't  preempt 
all  the  building  mechanics  and  materials,  and 
boost  construction  costs,  which  now  are  ha* 
ginning  to  fall. 

The  end  of  rent  control  won't  lireak  up  any 
homes,  as  Mr.  Truman  asserts.  Instead.  It 
will  make  available  ii.ore  rental  units  out  <^ 
the  existing  supply.  PM^ures  gathered  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Trtiman's  own  rent  controners 
prove  that  controls  catised  the  present  short- 
age. People  who  used  to  be  content  with  a 
single  room  are  now  occupying  apartments 
because  they  can  rent  them  at  about  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  their  true  shelter  value.  And 
hundreds  of  thoxisands  of  new  dweilings  aie 
withheld  from  the  rental  market  because  the 
owners  know  that  once  they  get  a  tenant  in, 
they  will  have  dlfflculty  getting  him  out  If 
they  find  a  buyer  for  the  house. 

When  rent  controls  end.  the  housing  short- 
age will  disappear,  and  not  before. 


RaaloB  PeasioD  Bm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  appearing  in  the  N^w 
York  Times  of  Saturday.  March  20.  194fl. 
entitled  'How  They  Voted": 

HOW    THKT    VOTED 

Btfore  this  week's  long  battle  in  the  House 
of  Beprcaentatives  over  the  Rankin  pawrtnn 
bill  is  fcogotten — and  it  will  not  bs  tcngotten 
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Tt>  WIl,  57;  to  »a*».  10«. 
TI»  Booae  DtmocnU  thus  votad   about 
S  to  3  to  doae  tba  Traaaurr  ^oora  to  tbts 

S  to  1  to< 

Wa  aoHpart  that  tba  tnd- 
tfmt  ptyf%am  furtlMr  atlJauca  that  tba  Ha- 
publican  Party  seeds  to  r««zamin«  Its  cam- 
tn  aucb  mattars  aa  promlainf 
and  aaaA  to  efaart  mora 
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(utura. 


Hie  Only  Wtrkabic  PUa  (or  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Mfm    TORK 

ZH  THE  aOOSX  OF  RKPHKSENTATTVIS 

Mamday.  March  2t.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ttaouihts  of  all  are  cocksUntly  turning  to 
Mffthoili  of  #«tablishlnc  permanent  peace. 
Many  of  us  believe  that  one  certain  way 
li  tlmm^  world  federation.  Some  think 
II  vn  come  by  way  of  the  United  Na- 
tkms.  others  believe  it  ma<(t  be  done  out- 
alde  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  more  thought  that  is  stimtilated 
about  the  problem  the  cu>re  likely  are  we 
to  arrire  at  a  solution. 

The  following  article  will  do  much  to 
mi  If  J  ow  f***'>>'*t  on  the  subject.  It 
■ppeffd  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
March  37,  1M9.  The  author.  Hon.  Owen 
J.  Roberts,  is  a  foracr  Jwtiec  at  the 
United  States  Supreme  Ooort.  who  has 
rendered  much  valuable  sMTlce  upon  the 
international  soeise. 

Tm  OwLT  Woaatiw  Plam  voa  Pucs 
(By  Oaren  J.  Roberts) 
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ecutlve.  a  legislature,  and  a  court.  Then,  I 
think  the  constitution  should  empower  tha 
UMF  to  formulate  and  adopt  a: 

I.  Common  defense  S3rstem. 

a.  Common  foreiijn  policy. 

3.  Common  medium  of  exchange. 

4  Common  postal  and  communications 
system. 

5.  Control  of  commerce  among  memlwr 
nations. 

6.  Schedule  of  taxation  for  support  of 
UNF  functions. 

7.  Regulation  of  Immigration  among  mem- 
t)er  nations. 

8.  Process  of  admitting  other  nations  as 
they  qualify  for  membership. 

so   MUCH    TO    GAIIf 

Skeptics  will  charge  this  Is  an  impossible 
prTj?ram.  It  la  not  Impossible.  It  will  t>e 
dlSlcult.  Nobody  contends  that  such  a  step 
toward  world  government  can  be  painless. 
But  If  It  shows  real  promise  of  solving  a 
world  crisis — and  I  think  It  does — then  It  Is 
worth  real  sacrifice.  Some  concrete  imme- 
diate advantages  are  apparent. 

A  common  defense  means  UNF  will  have 
one  army.  navy,  and  air  force  under  a  slnjjle 
command.  Admittedly,  differences  in  tech- 
niques and  military  philosophy  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile,  but  remember  that  after 
great  struggle,  the  we.stern  Allies  came  up 
artth  a  single  command  In  World  War  n. 
Such  a  common  military  arm  would  save  par- 
ticipating nations  billions  of  dollars  they 
now  spend  on  separate  defense  systems. 

With  a  common  foreign  policy,  the  federa- 
tion's members  could  vastly  simplify  their 
diplomatic  services.  There  would  be  one 
"master  ambassador"  where  there  were  a 
score  before.  Again  the  consolidation  would 
reduce  expense. 

In  a  common  money  system,  we  could  get 
away  from  this  business  of  dollars  blocked 
against  pounds  and  pounds  blocked  against 
dollars.  A  man  in  Wellington.  New  2>aland, 
could  buy  an  automobile  in  Detroit,  and  a 
druggist  in  Dubuque  could  stock  up  on 
French  perfumes  without  a  lot  of  the  fan- 
tastically complicated  nonsense  which  snarl 
International  transactions  today.  The  com- 
mon currency  will  be  backed  and  stabilised 
by  the  combined  resources  of  all  member 
nations. 

The  International  Postal  Union  is  already 
tangible  proof  of  how  much  can  l>e  accom- 
plished toward  a  single  postal  system. 

LOOK  n*  ova  mirxos 

UNF  must  have  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  constituent  nations.  Our 
own  experience  is  the  best  evidence  for  thla. 
If  the  constitution  had  not  given  Congresa 
power  over  interstate  commerce,  the  States 
would  have  passed  discriminatory  laws  and 
tariffs  making  it  impossible,  say,  to  send  a 
crate  of  oranges  from  Riverside,  Calif.,  to 
Dallas,  or  a  bolt  of  cotton  cloth  from  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  to  Boston.  What  has  made 
our  Nation  great  has  l)een  a  citizen  s  right 
to  trade  freely  with  a  citizen  of  any  other 
State.  The  common  welfare  of  all  the 
people  In  a  federation  requires  the  same  free- 
dom of  exchange. 

Watchmakers  who  say  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  Swiss  watchmakers  and  woolgrow- 
ers  who  maintain  they  cannot  live  without 
tariffs  will  shout  their  opposition.  Which  do 
they  prefer.  International  cooperation  in- 
volving sacrifices,  or  war?  Free  trade  in  the 
federation  wont  come  overnight,  but  It  must 
be  aimed  at  from  the  start.  The  ultimate 
goal  Is  to  lift  the  scale  of  living  In  all  the 
federated  nations. 

HOW  TO  aJLiSS  MONXT 

UNF  will  of  course  need  funds  to  operate. 
Largely,  the  money  could  come  from  funds 
which  the  sep'>rate  nations  new  spend  for  the 
same  purposes.  But.  as  experience  under  our 
articles  of  confederation  proved,  UNF  must 
not   ba  dependent   on   voluntary   action   of 


members  for  ita  money.  When  Washington 'a 
army  needed  shoes  and  clothes,  you  remam« 
ber.  some  of  the  States  refused  to  pay  their 
quotas  and  left  his  soldiers  ragged  and  bare- 
foot St  Valley  Forge.  The  federation  must 
have  ttie  power,  as  the  United  States  does,  to 
raise  funds  by  taxation.  Perhaps  a  tax  on  all 
International  shipments  would  suffice  for 
Its  needs. 

No  American  will  ever  Kibmit  to  taxation 
by  a  "foreign  power,"  people  will  say.  The 
UNF  would  be  no  •'foreign  power."  We  would 
be  citizens  of  It  as  much  aa  we  are  citizens  of 
our  own  States — and  we  would  save  on  taxes 
ultimately  by  pooling  defense  systems  and 
other  services. 

There  Is  a  danger  th_t  when  UNF  Is  organ- 
ized, vast  hordes  of  suffering  Europeans  arlll 
stampede  steamship  and  airline  offices  for 
paseage  to  our  land  of  hope  and  plenty.  It  la 
somewhat  contradictory  of  common  dtiaen- 
shlp  to  restrict  a  citizen's  movements  vrtthin 
the  confines  of  UNF.  However,  temporary 
Bieasures  are  needed  to  prevent  mass  migra- 
fkm  which  would  dislocate  local  ec<»omlea. 
I  suggest  that  for.  say,  the  first  50  years,  the 
constituent  nations  should  retain  the  power 
to  regiilate  immigration  aa  they  now  do. 
After  that,  assuming  economies  have  stabll- 
teed  and  living  levels  generally  have  risen, 
the  power  of  regulating  al!  Inunlgratlon 
should  be  lianded  over  to  the  UNF  legislature. 

Are  we  making  our  club  too  exclusive  by 
barring  paeudo  democracies,  as  well  as  Russia 
and  h«r  satellites,  at  the  start?  I  think  not. 
The  United  States,  in  my  view,  cannot,  should 
not.  and  wUl  not  Join  any  union  unless  its 
legislature  i  -  elected  by  the  free  popular  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  member  nations. 

Argentina,  China,  India  don  t  measure  up 
yet.  We  cannot  hitch  democracies  like 
Prance,  Britain,  and  tiie  Umted  States  to 
autocracies  or  woefully  baclrward  landa  in  a 
federated  legislature  and  expect  It  to  work. 

However.  UNF  should  actively  encoiuraga 
all  nstf"""  to  try  to  qualify  for  membership. 
As  fast  as  their  reapcctive  internal  regimea 
are  remolded  to  meet  the  federations  re- 
quirements of  a  representative  government 
where  civil  liberties  are  guaranteed,  they 
should  be  admitted. 


oajacTioMS  ovxaauLso 

There  are  two  objections  most  frequently 
beard  to  our  Joining  a  federation  of  democ- 
lades.  The  first  Is  that  we  cannot  form  a 
OBlon  witii  a  Socialist  government  like  Eng- 
land's, and  the  second,  that  we  should  not 
mix  up  further  in  European  affairs.  Both 
are  utterly  wtthotrt  suljatance. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  that  Caltfomla 
should  adopt  tomorrow  a  system  of  State  so- 
cialiam  and  elect  Upton  Sinclair,  Governor. 
Could  Congress  exclude  California  from  tha 
Union?  Obviously  not.  As  long  as  Califor- 
nia's elections  were  free  and  fair,  as  long  aa 
guaranties  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  upheld, 
she  could  not  be  barred  from  the  Union, 
whatever  her  technical  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

A.-!  for  our  further  involvement  In  Europe, 
we  are  already  in  up  to  our  ears.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  not  to  withdraw,  but  to  con- 
vert that  Involvement  into  a  lasting,  work- 
able contact  and  not  leave  tt — as  it  Is  now — 
at  the  peril  of  inefficient  and  expensive 
strain  and  emergency.  A  military  alUanca 
to  back  up  BRP  la  not  enough.  Experience 
haa  taught  Europeans  that  alUances  are 
made  to  be  bruiten.  The  strongest  support 
to  their  hopes  is  not  another  treaty  but  an 
Americiin  membership  card  in  a  demucratio 
faderatiun. 

People  who  argue  that  thla  thing  called 
aaasietgnty  ia  sometliiag  inviolate,  sacred, 
and  virginal  arc  sUU  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  Middle  Ages  when  a  king's  word  waa 
law  ana  he  changed  »t  every  day  if  he  felt 
like  it.  Citlaena  of  the  world  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  human  life  w  BKira  aoverdgB 
than  kings  or  dictators.     As  somebody  else 


has  b^id.  the  only  right  that  the  people  of 
the  nattona  saortflaa  in  submitting  them- 
selves aad  thalr  naliiTtit  to  intemational  au- 
thority ia  the  right  to  extermmate  each 
othtf. 

What  are  the  altematlvea  to  UMF?  The 
first  is  to  fumtda  along  with  the  United 
Nations  and  what  serms  to  me  the  certain 
{MTxpect  of  war  in  the  visible  future.  The 
second  is  to  try  to  organize  a  full-fledged 
world  government  immediately.  This  is  a 
pretty  but,  under  the  cinnimntAWiw.  an  ut- 
terly fantastic  dreaos. 

ICAKK    THXM    IXSTm 

A  plan  to  federate  the  democracies  now 
is  the  only  realistic,  workalrie  plan.  Many 
people  say  I  crittciae  the  United  Nations  only 
to  destroy  tt.  I  do  critictae  It,  but  I  by  no 
meana  advocate  its  destruction.  The  mem- 
bers of  UNF  should  retain  memtjership  tn 
the  United  Nations.  Through  that  forum 
we  can  still  keep  our  contact  with  the  Bast. 
We  still  keep  Russia  at  ieaat  in  the  posture 
of  dtanwslng  and  llatenlng. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  can  confederate 
ourselves  and  show  there  is  a  better  and  more 
efficient  way  of  cooperating.  Shall  we  not 
then,  by  natural  evolution,  alter  the  United 
Nations  into  a  world  govemxnent  at  last? 

What  can  you  and  I  as  Individual  citlzena 
and  voters  do  about  It?  In  this  country 
what  we  usually  do  when  we  twcome  really 
concerned  over  a  big  issue  is  to  telegraph 
our  Congressman.  We  demand  to  know 
where  he  stands. 

The  people  must  realiae  that  the  quesUcm 
of  war  versus  peace  ia  a  local  tmue  in  wliich 
they  have  a  stake  and  tn  which  they  have  a 
say. 


Victory  f«r  Olcd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LotriaiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIYIS 

Monday,  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks, 
I  include  an  editorial  recently  Uiken 
from  the  Shreveport  Times  of  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  entitled  "Victory  for  Oleo  : 

VTCTOBT  roa  OLBO 

Housewives  In  Michigan  won  a  victory  the 
other  day  when  the  legislature  of  that  State 
repealed  a  48-year-old  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  yeUow-colcnvd  oleomargarine. 

In  Ohio,  nearly  200.000  housewives  are 
driving  toward  a  similar  trttnnph.  They 
have  signed  a  petition  asking  that  a  like  law 
tn  that  State  be  repealed,  and  the  repealer 
bill  haa  been  recommended  for  passage  by 
a  senate  committee. 

Thus,  the  outlook  tar  larger  margarine 
sales  in  two  populoxis  northern  States,  close 
to  cff  in  major  dairy  regions,  brightens. 

The  Con^«8s  which  ia  now  in  session 
should  regard  the  news  from  Michigan  and 
Ohio  as  serving  notlo*  that  the  removal  of 
all  Federal  taxea  on  matgaifaae.  and  discrimi- 
nations against  It,  should  he  effected  thla 
year. 

Last  session,  it  will  be  rememl)ered,  the 
House  approved  by  a  margin  of  300  to  106  a 
bill  repealing  the  special  taxes  and  licenses 
levied  on  margarine  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  there  was  a  last-mmute  legisla- 
tive Jam.  and  the  bill  did  not  cook  up  for  a 
vote  in  the  Senate. 

Tha  friends  at  repMd.  found  in  abundance 
In  Iwth  parties  and  both  Houses,  should  fxaaa 
tor  action  before  the  end  of  the  current  ses- 
sion approaches.    The  butler  interests,  which 


have  shown  their  craftiness  in  keeping  theaa 
discriminatory  levies  on  the  statute  booica 
all  these  years,  can  be  counted  upon  to  pre- 
vent repeal,  if  they  can,  by  any  means  avail* 
abie  to  them. 

Cconpiete  removal  of  Federal  and  State  dis- 
crimination againat  margarine  would 
lower  living  costs  for  the  American 
It  would  mean  ending  a  rank  injustice  in- 
fiicted  upon  a  major  American  industry. 


TkeWaatoftheWoHd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  KXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  addre.ss  deliv- 
ered by  the  Reverend  Robert  I.  Gannon, 
S.  J.,  former  jH'esident  of  Pordham  Uni- 
versity, on  Saturday,  March  5,  1949, 
before  the  second  session  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  forum  for  high 
schools  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City: 

It  is  often  remarked  that  a  man  tn  Oen- 
mark  can  understand  a  man  in  Java  more 
readily  than  he  can  a  woman  tn  his  own 
household  snd  something  elmllar  can  be 
said  for  men  themselves  In  different  age 
groups.  As  American  boys  and  girls,  tt  ta 
easy  for  you  to  understand  tlie  general  sense 
of  values  that  prevails  st  your  age  tn  any 
part  at  the  world  together  with  the  hatrvda 
and  loyalties  that  are  baa^d  on  It  Only  an 
exceptional  man  however  can  remember  why 
•ome  things  seemed  so  vital  to  him  30  yean 
ago.  That  ia  the  reason  why  fathers  and 
sons  are  often  so  far  apart:  why  one  genera- 
tion underestimates  snother.  The  undrr- 
ewtimation  of  course  Is  usually  mutual.  To 
the  youngsters  the  elders  are  hopelessly  stu- 
pid and  to  the  elders,  the  youngsters  are  crasy 
(and  much  can  l>e  said  for  tK>th  polnU  of 
view ) .  But  old  and  young  should  remember 
that  the  passage  of  years  has  two  inevitable 
effects  on  mortal  man. 

It  dulls  his  perception  and  deepens  his 
understanding.  So  that  m  planning  for  the 
future  you  fresh  recruits  can  help  vis  by 
showing  us  your  visions — visions  that  icr 
some  of  UB  have  faded  into  the  lif^ht  of  com- 
mon day — and  we  can  help  you  by  taUlag 
you  how  veterans  interpret  them. 

Now.  in  every  discTission  preliminary  to 
the  blueprint  of  your  brave  new  world,  there 
is  always  the  assumption  that  your  fathers 
were  to  blame  for  getting  Xis  involved  in 
World  War  II  and  your  grandlathtfs  tn 
World  War  I.  In  this  you  are  playing  favor- 
ites. You  are  sparing  the  real  culprits,  your 
grandfathers'  grandfathers  and  maybe  their 
grandfathers  Ijelore  tliem.  For  ail  tlus  tujr- 
ror  which  we  old  orange  pulps  have  Uved 
through  twice  and  which  is  entirely  too  fa- 
miliar to  these  visiting  students  sitting  on 
the  stage  today,  did  not  result  even  prin- 
cipally Irom  the  wilfulness  of  tyrants  or  tha 
stupidity  of  messianic  democrats.  Our  plight 
is  much  more  the  result  of  the  phUoeophy 
that  made  tt  poaslbie  lor  our  supermen  to 
arrive  at  their  fatal  decisions.  So  it  is  not 
going  to  do  you  or  the  world  any  good  to 
talk  about  freedom  from  this,  that,  or  the 
other  thing,  as  long  as  we  are  enslaved  by 
this  sttiitifying  philosophy. 

It  is  called  natural  i^jm — an  innocent  naaia 
tor  an  appalling  affliction.  Through  It  w« 
have  inherited  the  InteUectual  arrogance  ot 
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kth  century  Mtd  wtUx  It  •  aptrlt 

rtglkt  wh«a 

lias  at  tlM  bMrt  ot  •rtrf 


WfitniUMl,  nothing  to  bop*  for.  It  has  •  kind 
Qt  ofctilwri  aU  tta  own  for  U  la  tn  tba  last 
oi  parvartad  raUgkxi.    Ita 

tba  anawar.  "MoboCIf .  Ba  J«a«  iH^panad.'* 
To  ttm  aaeoad  r|walln«.  "Wbst  tbrn  ts  hu 
pmpoaa  tn  Itfa?^  thava  an  tvo  ansvers,  on* 
for  aaeb  aida  a*  Uw  Iron  curtatn,  but  botb 
of  tbam  liaitlni  to  tba  mom  aad  eoodualoB. 
On  am  aM*.  th*  aaalara  atda.  tba  anawar 
ran*.  "Maa  ttraa  to  proaMrta  tba  tntartata  of 
tba  atata."  Ob  tba  otbar  aMa.  our  aide. 
"Man  Itvaa  to  pfuwiiU  hla  ovn  bealtb,  ctU- 
tura.  and  cofBfOrt.** 

To  ua  tt  la  dear  tnough  wttbout  proof  and 
elearar  atlll  to  tba  poor  vratchca  who  Uv«  In 
tba  SoTlat  and  lU  dapantfandaa.  tbat  life 
UTed  for  tte  state  la  not  arovth  ttrtnf .  Now 
It  u  hfftiming  to  tfanm  on  «a  bare  in  xhe 
frca  part  of  tbe  world,  tbat  tba  uune  la 
triM  at  a  Itfa  tbat  la  Uvad  for  our  own  health, 
oilture.  and  eoaatart.  For  U  tbat  la  all  we 
have  to  aim  at.  few  can  bop*  for  even  a 
shadow  of  happtnaaa.  Far  moat  of  th* 
human  race,  health  la  pvaearloua.  culture  la 
on  th*  wan*  and  oooafort  haa  ranlahed. 
Kren  the  favored  few  canrot  enjoy  all  thre* 
for  long.  Beeides.  how  can  we  expect  the 
happtneaa  of  fulfillment  when  we  are  living 
for  somethlnf  that  ta  dead  aornethmg  that 
has  been  de»d  from  Ita  bagtnntng.  aumethlng 
that  waa  stiU-bom7  I  maan  tb*  world.  Not 
the  world  of  th*  good  graan  earth:  the  world 
of  the  f  Jorda.  at  the  Cdte  dXlr.  of  the  Delecta- 
ble Duchy  aad  tba  Bocky  Mo<intalna,  Not 
the  world  of  biBBaa  aoola  wblcb  la  tba  world 
you  are  planntm  for  today.  I  mean  the 
world  tbat  Chrtat  rafuaad  to  pray  for;  th* 
world  which  symbollzea  aelf .  I  mean  human 
aoclaty  Inaofar  aa  It  Ignoraa  Ood'a  clalma» 
traata  Ood'a  craaturea  aa  Ita  ptaytblnga  and 
make*  health,  culture,  aad  eoanfort  th*  rul* 
of  life.  That  world  la  daad.  Aa  Martha  aaid 
of  her  brother  Lacarua  whan  h*  bad  b*en  In 
the  tomb  4  days  'Jam  foetet."  By  thla  tlm*. 
It  atlnketh.  Too  may  call  In  th*  smart 
young  modem*  to  strew  the  house  with  lUlla* 
and  gardemaa  but  70U  cannot  hid*  the  odor 
Of  Inner  death.  Tba  ateoeb  at  a  dead  aotil 
has  gone  aU  throofb  aodatr.  •  atanch  more 
pimgent  than  ib*  ataaiib  9t  laat  week's  battle- 
field. It  began  by  pnlaailat  tb*  air  which  a 
spiritual  people  must  breath*  to  live.  It 
ended  by  mndtttnntaf  tba  paopto  tbrotagh 
deapalr  for  tb*  ataiottK*  staU. 

>  tha  haUiOMa  cf 
;  tbm  taorld  yog  a>aat, 
be  sure  you  begin  with  the  want  of  the  workl. 
the  world  of  human  aoala^  What  that  world 
wanu  moat  of  all  la  bops  aad  the  will  to  live; 
not  merely  to  endur*  bat  to  llf*  a  full  and 
healthy  intellectUBl  aad  aptrltual  life,  a  life 
that  win  help  It  to  codM  finally  to  gripe  with 
the  spirit  of  naturalism,  the  spirit  of  rtimpatr 

It  la  eaay.  of  covirse.  to  exaggerate  te  a  tlBM 
of  crisis.  After  sU.  we  are  not  the  first  gan- 
eratlcn  to  have  smelt  decadence  m  th*  air. 
If  we  think  we  are.  It  la  reaaaurlng  to  read  tba 
Old  Teatament  occaatonaUy  and  aanaaaa  thai 
run  back  to  the  time  at  Saint  AofaaUna.  In 
them  we  shall  find  tbat  tba  prophsla  and 
preachers  have  slvsya  tttad  to  bagfea  wttb  tba 
worda  "Then  nerar  waa  a  time  wkaa  •  •  •■* 
before  deacribing  a  ooadttkm  that  flat  ad  a 
doaan  times  before  tbay  www  bota.  IXata 
nately  or  rather  provMMllBBy  tbara  to  alvafs 
an  element  in  sodatf  toa  yovng  Cor  dlaeaar* 
agement.  Some  at  ua  knew  Curope  befor* 
the  rirst  World  War.  X  paM  aay  fint  visit  43 
years  ago.  The  coodttlaaa  aa  iooad  were  not 
perfect,  of  couraa.  Tbfay  aa—  we.  Tbara 
were  »'^'**^^  injtHttoaa.  diaerlaalaation  and 
poverty  mere  In  aome  oountriaa  than  la  otb- 


i«pe»y 


era.     But  to  tb* 

the    average    man , 

beauty  and  chanf. 

order,  an 

big  of  an  anplra 

VlctorU  waa  dead. 

at  order  knowa  aa 

dtatwbad. 

of 


Yoj 
pror  dence 


uncertainty 


perliapa 


rela  Live 
tie 


dlaaiter. 


college  at  the 
tbat  we  lived  too 
auJtlng.    With  su4h 
a  coaacloua  effort 
aoBMtblngcaa  be 
dvUlMtton.    Toiu 
point  of  View 
la  part  of  the 
sona  and  daagbt*^ 
piecaaof  tba 
order  and 
to  be  faced  without 

Tour  elders 
ter  than  you  have, 
aelve*  from   the 
their  resistance.  L 
sbeoiute  and 
can  understand 
as  peraona.  If  you 
Into  the  pattern  c 
here,  you  arlll  kno^ 
yovir  grandfathers 
see  through 
hope. 

FtMr  you   there 
"AU's  ngbt  wtth 
conviction  that 
la  a  very  diaent^ 
the  tlmea  to  be 
will  expect  as 
the  affairs  of  men , 
find  that  there  an 
silver  lining  excep 
the  white  light 
some  roads  that 
of  the  grave 
to  tell  every  poor 
will  surely  com*  ix 
ably   will   not 
yet  you  will  keep 
society  alive  with 
squarely  tn  the 
Of  course  it  la. 
Life  Is  a  warfare 
little  round  of 
with  Its  monoton 
Its  heartbreaks, 
whole  story? 
In  hia  heart. 

When  you  go 
run  Into  a  ^^engl^r. 
be  very  ^oomy 
hlatory  Itself  U 
and  of  ttiming  tid 
time  and  of  youifti 
the  world  and  th4 
need  you  not  for 
what  you  are. 
the  world.     It  U 
get  the  world  yoa 


Tdi 


stu  )id 


we<  ks 


who 
Ony 

"There 


indeed 

ful 


Tcu 

itie 


that  la.  to 
there   waa   culttir*   and 
and  above  all  there  waa 
entrtisted  to  the  keep- 
rhlch  hardly  realized  that 
There  was  a  tranquillity 
aace  which  had  not  been 
loeally.  since  the  Congraaa 
1: 1  America  the  prospect  waa 
an  I  dull  tbat  we  who  were  In 
tuqa  uaed  to  lament  our  fate 
lat*  to  s«e  history  in  the 
a  background  it  requirea 
on  our  part  to  realize  that 
lalvaged  from  the  wreck  of 
generation  has  a  different 
were  born  into  chaoa.    It 
of  God  that  you,  our 
who  have  to  pick  up  the 
.  ahould  lock  on  dls- 
as  a  normal  condition 
surprise  or  fear. 

have  seen  more  dlsas- 

but  If  you  can  free  your- 

>hllosophy   thst    paralyzed 

you  can  realize  your  own 

value,  that  Is,  if  you 

reason  for  your  dignity 

can  see  clearly  how  you  fit 

creation  and  why  you  are 

more  about  disaster  than 

did.  for  you  will  be  able  to 

Tou  Will  be  able  to 


•Ckxl'i 


much 


will   be   no   delusion   that 

he  world"  but  merely  the 

's  In  His  heaven"  which 

thing.     You  will  expect 

fr^quenUy  out  of  Joint.    You 

regreas  as  progress  in 

Tou  will  be  prepared  to 

some  clouds  that  have  no 

what  comes  to  them  from 

eternity;   that  there  are 

lave  no  turning  this  side 

will  not  have  the  heart 

I  aan  you  meet  that  his  ship 

aome  day.  became  It  prob- 

shlps   never  do.     And 

your  souls  alive  and  keep 

hope.     Tou  will  look  life 

and  say  '-Life  Is  bitter."* 

What  did  you  expect? 

But  who  ever  said  that  this 

and  months  and  years. 

Its  disillusionments  and 

ever  said  this  waa  the 

the  fool  who  hath  said 

Is  no  God." 

the  imlversity.  you  may 

'.  for  some  historians  can 

but  you  will  ftnd  that 

of  hope;  full  of  dawning 

;  full  of  rectirring  sprlng- 

Tou  are  the  dawn  of 

turning  of  the  tide.     We 

what   you  know  but   for 

can  supply  the  want  of 

only  way  you  will  ever 

want. 
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EXTENSK^N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RA^PH  E.  CHURCH 

o#  nxiwois 
Dl  THE  HOC3Z  joP  RZPRKSKNTA'nVES 

Monday^  March  28, 1949 

Mr.   CHURCH  i     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  i>iy  remarks  tn  the  Rkc- 
1. 1  Include  the  f oUowlng  editorial  from 


the  Chicago  DaUy  News  of  March   10. 
1949: 
Rasnaaa  Called  To  Ptcrt  Acaimst  Sorr 
Socialism 

Laat  Thursday,  a  Miami  newspaper  head- 
line read:   "Truman  expected  to  lash  Ck)n- 


Remember.  this  is  1049;  not  the  election 
year  of  1948  when  variations  of  the  same 
headline  appeared  almost  daily  In  newspa- 
pers from  coast  to  coast. 

Can  you  blame  the  Republicans  for 
chuckling  over  the  President's  dilemma? 

Moat  of  his  1948  campaign  blasts  were  di- 
rected asfainst  the  Eightieth  Congress,  which 
he  termed  the  "second  worst  in  history." 
It  was  a  "do-nothing  Congress."  he  said. 

Now  his  own  Congress,  the  Eighty-first,  ia 

making  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 

look  good  by  comparison.    To  date,  it  has  not 

passed  a  single  Important  piece  of  leglsla- 

ktlon  favored  by  the  President. 

It  has  balked  at  his  appointments,  defied 
his  leadership.  All  of  the  pressure  groups 
which  supported  Truman  In  return  for  spe- 
cial privilege  are  biting  their  flngemalla 
over  his  inability  to  deliver. 

So  the  President,  dismayed  over  the  fail- 
ure of  his  party  leaders  to  hold  even  the 
Democrats  in  line,  is  going  to  lay  the  lash  on 
Congress. 

That  wUl  be  something  to  watch. 

WHAT'S    BXHUTD    TMX    OPPOSmON 

What  is  behind  the  opposition  of  Congreaa 
to  the  President  B  program? 

In  my  Judgment,  two  things: 

1.  Before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Con- 
gress originated  all  Important  legislation.  In 
tb*  days  of  depression  and  the  ever-conatant 
threat  of  war,  Roosevelt  was  able  to  draft 
his  own  legislative  program  and  get  moat  of 
It  rubber-stamped  by  spineless  hangers-on 
who  owed  their  seats  in  Congress  to  F.  D.  R."a 
vote-getting  ability. 

Moreover,  Roosevelt  waa  a  leader  of  men 
and  a  consummate  politician. 

To  defy  Roosevelt  in  the  days  of  his  great- 
eat  glory  was  to  invite  defeat.  To  oxir  dis- 
grace, only  a  few  men  In  public  life  have 
shown  the  courage  to  stand  for  principle  at 
the  risk  of  losing  an  election. 

On  the  few  occasions  when  Congress  re- 
volted against  Roosevelt's  dictatorial  meth- 
ods, tt  later  crawled  back  on  its  belly  to  lick 
the  great  man's  hand. 

Senator  Albzn  W.  Baxklxt.  now  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  sickened  by  Roose- 
velt's repeated  orders  to  the  Congress,  once 
rose  in  all  his  glory  to  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent's authority. 

He  was  cheered  to  the  echo;  but  in  a  few 
days.  Baxklxt  reverted  to  type  and  once  again 
became  the  servile  tool  of  the  White  House. 

President  Truman  Inspires  no  man  aa  did 
Prealdent  Roosevelt.  His  former  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  remember  him  as  a  better  than 
average  legislator.  They  respect  him  for  his 
Inherent  honesty,  his  political  loyalties,  and 
the  vote-getting  power  of  his  down-to-earth 
folksy  Americanism. 

None  of  them.  Including  President  Truman 
himself.  Is  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  a 
great  sUtesman.  Unlike  Roosevelt,  when 
Tnunan  cracks  the  whip,  nobody  Jumps  to 
hia  command. 

sociALisas's  ronaxmirKS 

2.  The  second  reason  why  Congreaa  la  re- 
fualng  to  roll  over  and  play  nice  doggie  la 
that  a  majority  of  Republicans,  and  southern 
and  independent  Democrats  are  experiencing 
sharp  qualms  over  the  direction  m  which  the 
country  Is  headed. 

Truman's  welfare  sUte.  whether  he  under- 
atanda  it  or  not.  Is  the  forerunner  to  state 
socialism.  At  the  moment.  It  can  be  de- 
acrlbed  aa  creeping  socialism,  a  political 
I  which  U  inaldkNlaly  undermining  th* 
«f  our  Bnttbiic. 
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It  H  all  very  weU  In  the  heat  of  a  campaign 
to  emote  about  dvll  rlghU.  free  medicine, 
larger  pensions,  and  security  for  all.  But 
when  the  coat  of  this  paternalistic  legisla- 
tion la  added  to  veterans'  care,  a  tl5.000,000,- 
000  millUry  budget,  the  Maraball  plan,  and 
MM  ttanwing  figure  needed  to  rearm  Europe 
onder  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  anyone  but  a 
blind,  blathering  demagog  can  recognize  the 
danger  signals  ahead. 

Because  Truman  la  not  Rooaevelt,  even  the 
members  of  his  own  party  are  appalled  by  bis 
Insistence  upon  pushing  for  early  enactment 
of  all  his  campaign  promises. 

Becanse  Truman  Is  not  Roosevelt,  they  balk 
at  such  a  legislative  monatroalty  aa  the 
Spence  bill,  which  would  give  the  Prealdent 
authority  to  impose  a  centrally  planned  econ- 
eaiy  on  the  United  States. 

Tbe  Spence  bill,  about  which  little  haa 
hHB  wxtttCB.  gtyaa  to  the  Prealdent  emer- 
gukcf  iwiaw  aver  the  national  ecoiMxny 
paralleling  thoae  at  Stalin  in  Russia. 

He  may.  under  thla  act.  laaue  any  "xiKb 
rules,  regulations,  and  ordov  be  may  deem 
r  to  carry  out  Ita  provlalona." 
the  provlalona  are  powers  to  control 
materials,  make  loans  without  regard  to 
existing  law,  construct  new  plant  facllltlea, 
acquire  prof)€rty,  inspect  books  and  records 
at  hia  discretion,  fix  commodity  prices  and 
determine  that  higher  wagea  "may  not  be 
considered  as  an  increaae  In  the  coat  o*  pro- 
duction for  the  purpoae  of  adjtiatment  In 
price  ceiling  •  •  •  until  «  months  after 
the  effecUve  date  of  the  wage  increase. 

The  Spence  bill,  better  known  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Stability  Act  of  1949.  is  but  a  fore- 
runner of  things  to  come  if  Congreaa  were  to 
follow  the  President  blindly  on  his  program 
of  reform. 

LBT'a  racB  tbx  naux 
It  la  not  my  tnt«atk»  to  condemn  every- 
thing f<»  which  PraiMant  Truman  atanda. 
Some  of  hia  reoommendationa  are  sound  and 
■bould  be  enacted  into  law. 

But  let's  face  It.  This  country  must  ulti- 
mately make  a  choice  between  an  enlightened 
capitalism  which  thus  far  has  given  us  an 
economy  sufficiently  strong  and  virile  to  meet 
most  of  our  own  requirements  and  prop  up 
the  rest  of  the  world  both  economically  and 
militarily  and  a  system  of  soft  socialism  in 
which  big  government  wUI  forever  regulate 
oxir  mode  of  dally  living  in  exchange  for  the 
Illusion  of  perpettial  security. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  SUtea  mtiat 
make  that  choice;  every  newspaper,  every 
candidate  for  public  office. 

For  one.  I  much  prefer  the  competitive 
aystem  which  has  made  this  country  great; 
the  system  where  every  man  can  progreaa 
In  proportion  to  his  diligence  and  sblllty; 
the  system  under  which  individual  freedom 
and  liberty  have  been  malnulned  since  the 
birth  of  the  Republic. 

All  other  systems  hsve  failed  miserably  ta 
their  attempts  to  match  our  accomplish- 
ments. We  stand  virtually  alone  in  the  world 
today  aa  an  exemplar  of  progreaa.  threatened 
only  by  the  ruthless  totalltaiianlam  of  Rua- 
sia. 

Yet.  the  Mr.  Fixits  in  this  coimtry  would 
have  ua  cast  all  this  aside  for  the  Imported 
tsma  of  the  Old  World,  a  decadent,  crum- 
bling Old  World  which  is  existing  today  only 
through  our  charitable,  humanitarian  Im- 
puiaaa. 

OEOtCATWO    TO    8TKONC    ASCXaSCa 

This  newspaper  Is  dedicated  to  keeping 
America  strong  both  froaa  tbe  viewpoint  of 
our  own  domestic  mfrr'vj  and  In  the  armed 
might  which  Is  our  best  guaranty  of  peace. 
We  believe  In  the  preservation  of  Individual 
llbertv  and  freedom  of  opporttmlty  as  set 
forth '  In  the  Constltuttoa  at  tbe  United 
States. 

We  shall  resist  with  all  <tf  tta -«%ar  ak  «ar 
command  each  and  every  attcdip*  to 


the  Untied  Statea  wttb  any  ayatem  at  aodal- 
lam.  communism,  or  totalltartantam. 

Ours  Is  a  great  country  which  la  not  fully 
appreciated  by  the  people  who  live  in  tt.  It 
can  be  niade  an  even  greater  Nation  tt  we 
have  the  courage.  Integrity,  and  moral  re- 
aolve  to  keep  It  a  lazul  at  free  men.  untainted 
by  moral  decay  and  th*  wet  nuraing  of 
pandering  politicians. 

It  18  up  to  you.  dear  reader,  to  chooae  the 
ayatem  you  prefer. 

Will  you  Join  ua  In  tbe  fight  against  aelling 
ottt  the  United  States  to  the  soft  SociallaU. 
today  the  Nation's  greatest  menace? 

John  S.  Khwht. 


Keqvisftea  af  a  GaaJ  Pofilidaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  IWJRRAY 

or  TXMME&SES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2S,  1949 

Mr.  B4URRAY  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RkcoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Salamanca 
(N.  Y.)  Republican -Press  of  Pebrtiary 
23,  1949: 
MX.  rAXLXT  ON  tZQcisma  or  cooo  poltticun 

What  makea  a  good  politician?  *1Big  Jim  " 
Farley,  former  Postmaster  General  and  Dem- 
ocratic national  chairman,  has  been  giving 
his  ideas  on  that  siihject  to  the  CItU  Service 
Leader,  publication  of  civil-service  workers. 

Ten  requirements  are  enumerated  b>  Mr. 
Parley — some  of  them  obvious,  such  as  per- 
sonality, native  ability,  and  the  factilty  of 
recognizing  abUity  tn  others,  tieing  aggres- 
sive without  being  olTenalve.  being  able  to 
aenae  a  situation,  ability  to  make  declalons. 
understanding  of  the  word  "compromise" — 
not  compromise  of  principles,  but  on  occa- 
sion accepting  less  than  one  had  tried  to  get, 
then  moving  forward  from  there. 

Over  and  above  these  are  certain  other 
requisites  to  which  Mr.  Farley  attaches  great 
Importance  One  of  these  Is  "character."  or 
being  ~a  substantial  human  being."  "Only  a 
TP«ii  vho  can  Impreaa  his  constituents  with 
hia  character  can  continue  to  build  up  con- 
fidence. And  he  can  aometlmea  do  this  even 
when  certain  other  qualitica  are  lacking 
Senator  Robxxt  A.  Tatt  Is  an  example." 

High  among  the  qualities  needed  for  etic- 
ceaa  in  politics.  Mr.  Parley  places  truthful- 
neas.  "The  f^'**!^*"*  who  says  one  thing  to 
one  man.  and  aa  apposite  thing  to  another. 
tbe  oAee-boider  wboae  word  cannot  be  relied 
on.  the  political  leader  who  tries  to  gain  h  s 
ends  by  other  than  honest  meana — theae 
types  create  resentments  which  fester  long 
and  rarely  heal." 

Ability  to  secure  "team  work"  Is  snoCber 
prime  qualification— abimy  to  get  other 
p*c^e  to  work  for  one  and  with  him.  "The 
beat  poltticlans  build  up  corps  of  aides  who 
will  go  through  hell  for  them.  Governor 
Dewey's  team  has  stuck  with  him  since  he 
first  entered  government,  and  so  strong  is  tta 
loyalty  that  not  even  successive  (defeats  have 
^Icaatad  its  membera  from  him.  Politicians 
who  haven't  this  particular  quality  may  go  a 
certain  dlatanc*.  btft  rarely  very  far. ' 

In  giving  hia  Ideaa  aa  to  what  makes  a  good 
politician.  Mr.  Parley  also  gave  a  definition 
of  politics  which  he  aaya  waa  written  mere 
than  150  years  ago  by  Andrew  Oliver  in  Bos- 
ton: "Politics  is  the  most  hazardous  of  all 
profMalona.  There  la  not  another  in  which  a 
aMn  can  hope  to  do  ao  much  good  to  hia 
Mlow    creatures — neither    Is    there    any    in 


wbleb  by  a  mere  loaa  of  nerve  he  may  do  wide- 
spread harm — nor  Is  there  another  tn  which 
ha  may  so  easily  loee  his  own  soul — nor  Is 
there  another  In  which  a  poettlve  and  strict 
veracity  la  so  dlArult.  But  danger  is  the 
inaeparaoie  companion  of  honor.  With  all 
the  temptations  and  degredations  that  beset 
it.  politlea  la  sUli  the  noblest  career  any 
man  can  chooee." 


Readers  FtTar 


Afaisft  Drift  te 


Stalui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HOii.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  qxinois 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REaPRKSEKTATIVEB 

Monday.  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March 
26,  1949: 

RzAOxxs  Favo*  Campaign   Agaiwst  Dbzft  to 
Statism 

Our  editorial  of  laat  Saturday  which  urged 
readera  of  the  Daily  News  to  take  a  strong 
stand  against  the  soft  Socialists  who  are  bell- 
bent  upon  turning  America  Into  a  band- 
out  state,  provoked  both  praiae  and  oenMara. 

Of  tbe  many  letters  received,  a  goodly  ma- 
jority agreed  with  oar  conduaions.  Many 
of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  organiae  poli- 
tically against  the  trend  toward  statism  and 
have  asked  us  to  formulate  a  plan  of  action. 

To  theae  good  readera.  we  have  replied  that 
an  editor's  job  is  to  stimulate  thought;  not 
to  lead  the  great  crusade. 

We  shall  leave  that  field  to  the  ambitloua 
editors  and  publishers  with  a  big-shot  com- 
plex who  like  to  see  their  names  on  the  let- 
terheads of  various  causes  which  they  hav* 
never  troubled  to  Investigate. 

DIBSKNTXaS  aXVXAI.   mXAIJSM.    PEaFLXXTrr 

The  lett«s  written  In  opposition  to  oor 
editorial  reveal  a  atrange  admixture  of  Ideal- 
lam,  frank  disbelief  tn  the  capltaliatic  sys- 
tem, and  an  honest  perplexity  about  thinga 
in  generaL 

Mr.  Sam  Goldfus.  6239  South  Woodlawn. 
Chicago,  writes  that  the  editorial  on  soft 
socialism  should  have  been  titled  "Soft 
Soap." 

He  objects  to  the  talkfeata  tn  Congreaa 
which  delay  legislation  fsvored  by  the  people 
in  the  last  election  and  apparently  believes 
that  the  filibuster  is  a  deep -dyed  plot  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Goldfus  should  note  that  23  Bepub- 
Ucana  lined  up  with  23  Democrats  in  oppos- 
ing Vice  President  Baxjuxt  a  unprecedented 
ruling  that  cloture  could  be  Invoked. 

Sixteen  Republicans  joined  the  twenty- 
five  Democraw  who  upheld  BAaKxrr  s  de- 
clalon.  making  It  evideat  tbat  party  line* 
were  Ignored  in  thla  parttBWlar  tnatance. 

Mr.  Golfiis  says  also  that  "civil  rights  were 
enacted  by  the  founding  fathers  of  thla  Be- 
poUie  aad  were  further  delineated  in  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  after  th* 
CtrU  War.  PulflUment  of  these  promiaea, 
long  delayed,  is  not  aodallam  but  aoimd  de- 
mocracy." 

Exactly,  but  why  have  they  been  delayed 
and  why  do  we  need  new  civil-righU  legis- 
lation to  buttreaa  what  ha*  already  been  ao 
clearly  stated  ui  the  Constitutioa? 

Why  didn  t  President  Roosevelt  laatat  that 
theae  constitutional  guaranties  be  given  ef- 
fect when  he  dominated  both  Hokisee  of  Con- 
gress by  sweeping  majorities? 
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P»ul  C    Tr»    S34  CUatoo.  Oak  F'ark.  Mys 
tbat  ~wj  •zpertczxc*  m  procurament  for  rwo 
li  that  as  a  nation  w*  oftonoc  and  haw 
mltgtmtwd   capt 
Of  ow  ra^fMraoMnu  and 
or  tbt  vorld  hoKh  acooainlcal^ 
It 

•^m  Um  pMpla.  iicHiil  Id  koUi  tMf  nf 
on  — tf'iuii—iiiaiion.  oa*  Mft  — -*i't-m  la  a 

iHrd    tffec^lhM    aatf    alaost    superhuman 

To  Mr.  Trii.  «•  toplj  that  tai  tlOM  or  war. 
OovemJOMat  rafnUttao  and  procurement  an 
•■ibMbI.  Ko  ezpenaa  tm  aparad  to  main  tba 
vtetory  more  eartala.  Nor  la  any 
of  tiM   awlHiit  vaata  tn 


thowD  that  tba  public  «•!• 
far*   u   Ircquent  y   beat  serrad   when   tbeaa 
■'nciaa  arc  a  pi^  of  local  government. 

tha  nigsad,  domi- 
at  the 


aaiit,  aeU-semni ;  foroa  that  It 
t«rn  at  the  centi  ry. 


What  ao  man;;: 
buoneaa   In  tbia 
by  buadr«itoaf 
of  wbiah  tefva 

Vary  atUn,  tt 


rtneertng  at  ttaa 
tba  trnpltcatkn 


Stffl.  Mr.  Trla  muat  eoaoada  tka*  the  Indus- 

tnal  plaota  at  AaMrtea.  bollt  under  tba  capt- 
taliBUc  lyatwa  tn  tba  hope  or  prottt.  ware 
tba  inatrumecta  at  powat  tbat  made  vlctarT 
poaalblc. 

No  otber  nation,  or  eombtnatlOD  of  na« 
tlooa,  could  match  the  quality  and  produc- 
tion at  weapons  turned  out  In  our  ao-callad 
araenats  at  democracy. 

We  cannot  baljcva  that  Mr.  Trla  raaUy 
tbinha  tbat  wa  tba  paoptc  bad  any  dwlca 
about  aelf-ractmentation  and  voluntary  sub- 
miaalon  to  bard  diaclpUne. 

Dncle  Sam  made  the  rules  and  w«  obeyed 
them  In  an  all -out  war  effort. 

But.  who.  Mr.  Trta.  wants  to  lira  tbat  way 
fOravar?  We  fouKbt  two  world  wars  to  da- 
fend  damoeracy.  not  to  ksaa  tt  by  foilowinf 
the  pattern  oT  Old  World  socialism  tn  tba 
United  States. 

»»-•••  »  CA»fT*lJa«*  DtaOCTRTIfC  TO  SOMX 

Another  reader  who  prefers  to  be  known  as 
"Mrs  D  Q  .  •  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  refers  to  tba 
many  flaws  In  the  eapttallatk:  system  such 
as  the  rear  of  unempiofma&t.  failure  to  glva 
adequate  recognition  to  tha  mac  who  works 
with  bis  hands,  and  tba  economic  cycles  of 
t>oom  and  bust. 

Capitalism  is  far  from  p«faet.  "Mrs  D  Q  .' 
but  It  has  never  had  a  oMra  anltghtened  out- 
look in  America  ttiao  tt  baa  today. 

One  baa  cmiy  to  compare  tkours  and  work- 
tng  coadltlons.  wages,  the  growth  of  pen- 
aton  and  profit -sharing  arrangasMBla  wttb 
tlKwe  of  a  few  years  ago  to  raatlw  tiMt  tre- 
mendous itndes  have  bean  taken.  The  point 
Is  that  AmencsQ  capitaliam.  witb  Its  ad- 
mitted Imperfections,  baa  given  us  much 
blffber  standards  at  living  than  are  poaaibic 
anywhere  else  tn  tba  world. 

More  Americans  sbooid  Ttslt  Great  Britain. 
Trance.  Itaiy.  and  tha  othar  eountriea  of  wwt- 
am  Europe  to  aaa  f or  thaoMsiraa.  Tbia  la 
particularly  trua  at  tboaa  wbo  are  flirting 
wttb  tba  Idea  tbat  pertiapa  socialism  is  tba 
answer  to  all  our  Ills. 

Have  you  ever  aaked  yourself.  "Mrs.  D   Q  ." 
why   most   Kuripeana  wl»o  work  with   tbetr 
bands  are  ao  anxious  to  Itra  tn  tha  United 
fttaaf 
Thart>  mxat  be  a 


TWO  sTsTSMa  ALMmamr  anaraBaaLT  ^m*^ 
Othar  rsadara  want  to  know  if  tbara  hot 
aome  otber  ctwtca  lying  betwcan 
social  lam'  and  the  type  at  eapitallHi 
dominataa  America  today. 

Charles  P  Taft.  broUkar  at  ■^nator  Bm 
A,   Tarr   and   a  cbaUaafMiC  **»*«» ify  ||^ 
own  right,  believes  thara  la. 

My  anawer  wuuld  ba  that  tha  two 
are  already  trretrtevabiy  tntartoofeott.  la  a 
mild  way.  municipal  operation  at  sawars, 
srtMols.  water  suppty.  houaing.  and  pulitle 
VtlUtlaa  can  ba  tarmad  "aodaUsttc.** 


people  forget  U  tbat  private 
country  la  now  regulated 
agencies,  many 
functions. 
li  dttltult  to  define  where 
Dd  Boctaltsm  begins. 
Tet.  aa  Fred  I  Ayer,  former  dean  of  en- 
Untvaralty  (tf  Akron,  says, 
that  wa  cannot  have  any 
Ooeemmant  rafi  itartton  without  golaff  tha 
wtioia  way  to  eoa  iplate  state  soclaUm  la  not 
true. 

The  dangar  lim  i  In  accepting  tba  pbiloao- 
phy  tbat  tMcauaajacboola  and  sewers  are  mu- 
tha  National  Oovemmant 
^  ran  United  Statea  Steel 
or  General  Motois. 
ActTially  furtbe  ■  dilution  of  the  capltallatlc 
simply  neans  tbat  we  will  be  ex- 
tbe  opf  ortunltlea  and  high  stand- 
ards at  imnc  wb  ch  tt  provides  for  the  drab 
mediocrity  and  lecurlty  of  tba  hand-out 
state. 

JOHK  S.  Kniqrt. 


Hoac  Adauaittration  Shoald  Be 
FuitU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AiyiN  E,  O'KONSKI 

ot\  wiacoirsiTf 
IN  THK  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENT ATIYBS 

Mondaii  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  OKONS^.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  agencies  of  jour  Oovemment.  In  my 
judgment  the  ohe  that  has  contributed 
more  toward  thdstability  and  economy  of 
our  country  as  fkr  as  my  district  Is  con- 
cerned Is  the  Palmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. There  ara  in  northern  Wisconsin 
thousands  of  fanmers  who  are  operating 
their  farms  onli  because  of  the  intelli- 
gent supervision,  encouragement,  and 
flnanciaJ  assistance  by  the  Farmers 
Hotae  Administmtion. 

The  only  diffl Kilty  that  I  have  found 
In  the  admintst  ation  of  this  agency  is 
their  lack  of  funds.  If  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  were  given  ample 
funds,  in  my  Judgment  they  could  con- 
tribute more  thun  any  other  agency  of 
our  Oovemment  to  the  general  welfare 
and  security  anp  production  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  encloiias  a  r^um4 
of  the  amounts  pf  money  mDocated  and 
th«  amounts  of  money  needed  in  just 
three  Midw*^tem  States,  namely.  Wls- 
constn.  Minnesota,  and  Michigan.  It  is 
seeta  from  this  rtport  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Admin  Istrfitlon  has  a  back-log  of 
4J06  applicatioiis  and  needs  M.458.000 
to  do  the  job  right. 

I  am  hopeful  ihat  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  tiew  the  uood  work  of 
this  agency  and  up  the  appropriation  to 
tlOOOOOOOO  Insiead  of  the  proposed 
•75.OCO.000. 

FoUowlng  la  the  report  of  money 
needed  in  just  vire«  States  and  I  am 


sure  that  the  other  parts  of  the  country 

are  faced  with  a  situation  very  similar: 

WISCONSIN  xEPorr 

In  submitting  a  report  on  operating- 
kian  activities  in  Wisconsin  Congres- 
sional Districts  7.  8.  9.  and  10.  T.  C. 
Schmidt,  State  director,  .said: 

B^.•en  though  they  are  good  hard-working, 
subetantlal  citizens,  many  operators  of 
family-type  farms  in  northern  Wisconsin 
cannot  meet  the  collateral  requirements 
needed  to  get  credit  through  the  regtilar 
channels.  They  are  dependent  on  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  for  financial  aid 
and  aaalatance. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  and  a 
large  percentage  of  our  limited  operating- 
loan  funds  have  been  made  available  to 
families  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
gven  though  funds  for  Initial  operating  loans 
were  exhausted  before  the  first  of  the  year, 
we  did  make  900  loans  In  the  four  congres- 
sional districts  serving  northern  Wisconsin. 
These  loans  involved  $1,245,365.  Wisconsin's 
total  allocation  of  operating-loan  funds  was 
only  •1,850.000.  More  than  half  of  the 
operating  loans  In  the  four  dlstrlcU  have 
gone  to  veterans. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  north  and  cut-over 
area  of  Wisconsin  and  other  Lake  States 
farming  operations,  due  to  weather,  do  not 
get  started  until  late  In  the  spring.  Moet 
of  the  operating-loan  applications  are  re- 
ceived at  that  time,  but  for  several  years  past 
no  funds  were  available  when  the  farm  work 
started  and  the  demand  for  assistance  was 
heaviest.  It  will  be  the  same  this  spring. 
The  supervtsors  In  these  congressional  dis- 
tricts are  familiar  with  the  situation  that 
exists  each  year  and  their  estimates,  baaed 
on  past  experience.  Indicate  that  approx- 
imately t2.900.000  additional  funds  would 
ba  needed  If  all  requests  were  met. 

The  •500.000  of  corporation  funds  recently 
received  for  Wisconsin  Is  not  reflected  In 
tha  reports  submitted.  Probably  400  addi- 
tional, loans  can  be  made  In  the  State,  but 
all  of  these  corporation  funds  are  earmarked 
for  veterans. 

We  are  entirely  In  sympathy  with  the 
policy  of  giving  preference  to  veterans:  how- 
ever, we  are  being  severely  criticized  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  especially  In  the 
drought  section,  because  funds  were  not 
available  for  nonveterans.  Farm  families 
and  others  who  were  not  eligible  for  mili- 
tary service  feel  strongly  that  Federal  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  them,  too.  The 
additional  •60,000  received  March  1  for  the 
drought  section  will  be  helpful  to  soma  of 
those  moat  seriously  hurt  by  the  drought. 
We  wUl  make  It  go  aa  far  aa  poaslble. 

I  have  endeavored  to  review  the  situation 
In  the  area  as  I  see  It  now.  No  thought  has 
bean  given  to  possible  unemployment  In  the 
ore  mines,  woods,  and  paper  mills.  You 
covered  much  of  the  north  country  last  sum- 
mer and  raeoffnlaa  that  It  la  the  problem 
area  of  Wlaeonaln. 

The  demand  In  the  lake  area  Is  cre- 
ated both  from  these  special  problems 
and  problems  that  affect  small  farmers 
everywhere.  Throughout  the  State  many 
young  families  need  credit  and  super- 
vision to  get  established  on  farms.  Other 
farmers  need  to  make  adjustments  in 
their  farming  operations.  Still  others 
find  their  working  capital  cut.  as  net 
farm  income  decreases.  They  simply 
lack  the  coaateral  to  get  credit  else- 
where. For  many  of  them,  the  oolj 
.wurce  of  credit  is  through  the  Parmcfs 
Home  Administration. 
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Production  and  subsistence  loans 

esUmmted  <aaiaw<  far  batanoe  of  tkis  /Iseal 
year,  CongreMtimuU  District  10.  VtseoMsm 
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Wisconsin's  allocation  of  the  $75,006.- 
000  appropriated  for  operating  loans  this 
fiscal  year  was  $1,800,000. 

AddiUonal  allotment  Febniary  4.  1»48, 
from  corporation  funds  for  veterans 
only.  $500,000. 

Additional  allocation  March  1.  1»4«. 
for  droi«ht  loans  in  alTected  areas  of 
State.  $60,000. 

In  district  10.  over  50  percent  of  aD 
operating  kmns  made  and  funds  ex- 
pended went  to  veterans. 

Coimty  supervisors'  estimate  of  funds 
needed,  in  the  respective  congressional 
districts,  to  meet  the  demand  up  to  June 
30.   1949: 

District  7.  $553,830. 

District  8.  $34«.0OO. 

District  9.  $1331.400. 

District  10.  $643  050. 

Total.  $2,876,280. 

xzNinsoTA  iSFoaxa 

Economic    conditions    have    changed 
rapidly  in  the  three  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  northern  Minnesota  in  the  last 
60  days,  according  to  State  Director  I^o 
Brown.    Many  of  the  farmers  are  small 
operators.     The  high- price  era  did  not 
benefit  these  families  as  It  did  farm  op- 
ecators  in  some  ot  the  other  parts  of  the 
Olate.     Few  have  accumulated  savings 
as  a  cushion  for  emergencies.    Any  drop 
In  prices  immediately  affects  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmers  in  the  area. 
As  a  rule,  they  operate  on  a  smaB  margin. 
State  Director  Brown  reports: 
Much  of  tba  area  in  tbeae  three  coo^aa- 
Blonal  districts  M  te  tba  ct-owr  >a<tkm  of 
the  State.    Puipwoud  la  an  tai^artant  factcr 
In  tba  Incoma  of  many  farm  f&millcB.     Be- 
cenUy  the   Ms  paiper  mills  stopped  buying 
puip.     They   have   tTMnendoi*   stock   pUaa. 
la  aMttlQD.   tbey   have   acquired   tracts   of 
laa<M  from  which  tbey  will  cut  tbeir  own 
pulp.    Many  smaU  farmers  in  the  area  ha^e 
bank  loana.     Some  banks  are  calling  tbase 
loana.     The  reduction  tn  tbla  ineosaa  tti«a 
putpwood  makea  It  dlAcalt  to  maat  ttaaa 
paymenta.     In  some  iostancea  tt  baa  been 
necessary  to  sail  tneome-produclng  proparty 
to  meet  tlw  i^JIfHliii  ■     The  tightening  of 
t^nk  credit  ts  reflected  In  the  demand  en 
our  county  Qfllces  for  assistance. 

Bankers  no  longer  seem  toiterested  tn  aaar:- 
feW  OI  loama.     This  sasans  bat  ona  thing — 
wMhlng  to  safeaMMti  tbelr  fan     ' 
I  kava  BO  aoana  of  sadlt  otber 

aonataia  to  espact  that   tataiane  wlU 


ewn  a  beavter  demand  on  am  operatlng-loaa 
funds  In  the  future. 

Some  amall-rarm  operators  have  suppie- 
ment^^r^  their  farm  Income  by  working  In  tha 
ore  mines,  docks,  etc..  In  northern  Minne- 
sota. Many  have  been  laM  off.  Mow  tbey 
must  have  more  livestock  taaxi  equipment 
to  operate  tbelr  fanna  to  offset  the  reduction 
in  off-tbc-farm  Income.  This  creates  a  ftir- 
tbsr  demand  on  our  agency. 

In  aooEM  ot  the  northern  counties  there 
wsa  a  very  noticeable  exodus  of  farm  faml- 
Ues  during  the  war.  They  were  tempted  by 
high  wages,  left  the  farms,  and  went  to  tba 
Pacific  coast  to  work  In  Industry.  How  tbey 
are  returning  to  their  farms.  Their  SATlngs 
are  gone  and  tbey.  too.  are  malting  demanda 
upon  our  county  aJBces.  They  must  have 
credit  to  get  reestabliahed  on  tbeir  farms. 
The  only  source  of  credit  available  to  tbem  la 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Another  factor  that  mtist  be  considered  la 
the  effect  of  the  drought  In  some  of  the 
cotintles  of  the  area.  It  Is  now  being  se- 
riously felt.  Farmers  are  required  to  buy  feed 
and  this  In  turn  affects  aome  bank  loans. 
Money  tbat  would  have  been  available  to 
meet  preaslnf  obligatlone  now  muat  be  tised 
to  buy  needed  feeds. 

It  afvaara  tben  that  in  an  addition  to  the 

. 1    for    operating    loan*,    which 

have  been  unable  to  flU  the  past  few 
due  to  InsufBcient  funds,  there  will  be 
a  wy  aMbetantial  increase  for  reaaooa  given 
above.  Hot  only  will  this  sttoatkm  prevafl 
In  northern  Minnesota  but  also  in  other  aec- 
tkxw  of  the  SUte.  Lack  of  available  credit. 
laaUtctioos.  and  liquidations  of  bank  loans 
places  fxirther  empbaata  on  the  need  for  suf- 
fletent  operattng-IORB  fvnds. 

Production  and  subsistence  loan  activ- 
ities in  the  three  northern  Minnesota 
congressional  districts: 

this  fiscal  year  f-xtm  July  1  to 
Dec.  31.  1949 
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Minnesota's  allotment  out  of  the 
$75,000,000  appropriated  for  production 
and  subsistence  loans,  $2,050,000. 

November  10.  1946.  addiUonal  allot- 
ment for  operating  loans — veteran  pref- 
erence, $140,000. 

July  1.  1948.  allotment  from  corpora- 
tion funds  restricted  for  corporation  bor- 
rowers. $120,000. 

February  4.  1949.  allotment  from  cor- 
poration funds,  earmarked  for  veterans, 
$500,000. 

Funds  for  all  tnlttal  operating  loans 
were  exhausted  eariy  in  November  1948. 
Lunited  funds  have  be«i  made  available 
Mnce  bat  none  for  initial  loans  to  non- 
veterans.       

TlM  following  shows  the  number  of 
operating  loans  made  and  the  amounts 


advanced  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admln- 

Lstration  in  Congressional  District  § 
since  July  1. 1948.  and  through  FetMruary 
28.  1949.  The  report  also  gives  the  su- 
pervisor's estimate  of  the  potential  need 
up  to  June  30.  1949. 

In  submitting  his  report.  Mr.  Cart,  the 
State  director,  says: 

December  1.  IMS.  I  aaked  the  county  super- 
vtsors to  submit  a  report  indicating  tbe  num- 
ber of  operating  loans  tbat  could  be  made 
and  the  funds  needed,  up  to  June  80.  IMS, 
If  money  was  available.  Tbe  eetlmates  at- 
tached are  based  on  tboaa  reports,  after  c'e- 
ductlng  the  loans  tbat  have  been  mada  In 
the  respective  countiea  since  that  time.  We 
believe  these  estimates  are  reasonably  accu- 
rate. Banks  and  other  lending  agencies  ad- 
vise that  they  have  had.  In  the  past  few 
months,  an  unusual  demand  for  agrtrultural 
loans  from  farmers  wbo  do  not  have  suM- 
cient  eoUataral  to  a0er.  Inquftiea.  tbey  say. 
come  from  good,  hard-working,  honest  people 
who  are  worthy  of  the  type  of  asBistance  wa 
are  able  to  give  them.  We  are  also  noticing 
an  Increased  demand  from  farm  boys  return- 
ing from  Industry,  We  anticipate  that  tba 
veteran  demand  will  continue  to  ran  about 
50  percent. 

We  recogniae  the  need  for  our  servlcea  in 
the  ncrthem  part  of  the  State.  About  50 
percent  of  all  the  operating -loan  funds  al- 
located to  the  State  have  been  used  In  the 
four  northern  congressional  districts.  How- 
ever, tbe  fact  is  tbat  for  several  yeara.  In  all 
parts  of  the  State,  we  have  not  had  enotigh 
fxmds  to  fill  tbe  eligible  applications,  and 
each  year  this  backlog  of  applicatlona  baa 
Increased.  As  a  result  we  bad  enough  ap- 
proved and  qualiAed  appiicaUona  on  hand 
Jxily  1,  1948,  to  have  used  In  80  davs  all  of 
the  operating  funds  allocatad  to  Michigan. 
This  continuing  and  growing  demand  for 
opiating  loans  is  due  to  sevoral  reasons,  in- 
andlag: 

1.  Vetomns  and  otber  young  farmers  need 
operating-ioan  asslstanee  to  become  aoondly 
•atablished  on  farms. 

2.  Adju.«:tment  credit  adapted  to  the  needa 
at  atany  farmers  and  veterans  Is  not  avail- 
able from  other  sourcea. 

3.  The  demand  for  operating  cT«dlt  has  to- 
creased  becaiiae  at  the  ristng  operating  eosta 
and  the  lower  net  farm  Incomea. 

4.  Tba  fact  that  amail  farmers  have  not 
profited  greatly  from  the  relative  farm  pros- 
perity of  recent  years. 

5.  Operators  of  family-type  farms  mtist 
increaae  the  efficiency  of  their  t^seratlons  if 
ttwy  are  to  be  estabitshed  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic 


Frodwr(:on  a-nd  suhsisiene^  loan*  made  and 
estimated  demand  for  balance  of  thv<  fiscal 
r.  Confresatonal  District  12,  Michitan 
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allocation  from  corporatioa 
fknidt  for  veterans  only.  $150,000. 

Appromiated  funds  for  inlUal  loans  to 
qualified  applicants  were  exhamted  prior 
to  Januftiy  1.  1949. 

In  District  12.  24  1  percent  of  arailable 
funds,  has  been  loaned  to  veterans. 

OamU  MperfSaon  Mymate  of  funds 
needed  to  meet  the  deimnd  up  to  June 
30.  1949: 

OiltrtCt  9:  $735  730 

DIrtrict  10:  $987,510 

District  11:  $1,111,370. 

Dlitnct  12:  $472  500. 

TMal:  $3,307,130. 

Summary  of  the  production  and  sub- 
sistence loans  that  have  been  made,  this 
fiscal  year.  In  the  norttatfn  part  of  the 
Lake  States — Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan — and  an  estimate  of  the  need 
and  the  numb?r  of  loans  that  could  be 
made,  if  funds  were  available,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year: 
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Veteraai'  Pensioa  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  WILLIAM  A.  BARREH 

(V  PKSMSn.*A»XA 

Df  THE  HOOra  OP  RCPRBmrrATtVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1949 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  my  vote  in  favor  of  having  H. 
R.  2681  sent  back  to  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  was  not  an  indication 
that  I  am  opposed  to  a  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  Actually,  I  am  most  eager  to  see 
legislation  enacted  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress which  will  be  beneficial  to  all  ex- 
servicemen,  particularly  in  their  later 
years.  However,  after  3  days  of  maldng 
amendments  and  Eimendlng  amendments 
to  the  proposed  veterans'  pen.sion  bill. 
H.  R.  2681  was  riddled  beyond  recognl- 
Uon  so  that  ii  was  difficult  to  determine 
just  what  the  bill  would  do. 

The  fact  that  this  bill  Is  going  back 
tc  the  Veterans*  Affairs  Committee  does 
not  kill  the  prospects  of  a  pension  pro- 
gram for  veteran.s  In  reality,  this  ac- 
tion provides  an  opportunity  for  a  better, 
less  controversial  bill  which  will  be  more 
equitable  and  acceptable  to  ereryone. 
To  further  emph&sixe  that  — uf«»»g  h. 
R  2681  back  to  the  committee  is  not  SB 
indication  of  disinterest  In  the  future 
welfare  of  veterans.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
made  by  a  decorated  Purple  Heart  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II  and  a  member  of 
the  Veteran-s'  Affairs  Committee — Repre- 
sentative OUM  E.  Teacos.  Democrat  of 
Texas.    As  H.  R.  2681  stood  at  the  tima 


the  motion  wis 
mittal.  million  > 
War    I    and 
n  servicemen 
benefits.    If 
floor  of  the 
tion.  there  w 
amended  to 
have  been  ev 
for  whom  it  w 

The  followlnb 
many   thousands 
have  received 
veterans  and 
the  country  in 
of  my  vote  in 
recommitted 
Committee: 


presented   for  recom- 

of  the  4.000.000  World 

14.000.000     World     War 

^ould  be  excluded  from  Its 

bill  had  remained  on  the 

for  further  emascula- 

the  threat  of  its  being 

point  where  it  would 

less  beneficial  to  those 

originally  intended. 

letter  is  typical  of  the 

of   communications   1 

from  my  constituents  and 

their  families  throughout 

grateful  acknowledgment 

f  ivor  of  having  H.  R.  2681 

(0    the    Veterans    Affairs 
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proud  I  am  that 
against    the 
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letters  from 
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notable  fashion 
HouM   iiave   the 
oounted  In 
of  this  country. 
posed  pretty 
to  endanger  youi 
Uon.    Personally 
to  loae  by  what 
no  doubt  that 
of  personal 
casting  yoiir  Totu 

No  one  Aould 
of  such  help  as 
what  the  cost. 
threatened  the 
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to  support  any 
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I  have  Just  written  your 

C)aANAHAN.  to  tell   him  how 

you  and  he  turned  the  tide 

ln4amous    Rankin    bUl.      You 

a  flood  of  congratulatory 

cot^stituents  and  from  Amerl- 

have  demonstrated  in  a 

that  some  Members  of  the 

grit   to  stand   up   and   be 

of  what  is  for  the  welfare 

when  such  action  is  sup- 

gerjerally  to  be  unpopular  and 

prospects  in  the  next  elec- 

I  feel  that  you  do  not  stand 

have  done,  though  I  have 

did  not  weigh  the  chances 

or  disadvantage  before 


irlah  to  defraud  the  veteran 
he  may  require,  no  matter 
the  Rankin  bUl  plainly 
Welfare  of  our  country,  and 
patriotism,  as  well  a-  Intel- 
its  defeat.    The  veterans 
ones  who  would  be  called 
heaviest  load  of  taxation 
s^ch  raid  upon  the  Treasury, 
they  realise  that  their  war 
merely   a  duty  but  also  a 
were  defending  their  own 
of  their  loved  ones.     I  feel 
nloved  my  two  sons  to  volun- 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
in  the  Navy,  both  In  the 
later  In  the  Pacific;  the 
Fifteenth  Air  Corps,  and 
lown  In  flames  over  north 
from  a  mission  over 
months  In  his  base  hospital, 
brought  about  a  complete 
hands  still  bear  the  scars. 
grateful  appreciation  of 
:wo  buys  for  what  you  have 
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ypturs. 

H.  Lamas  Ciosst. 
4312  OsageiAvenue.  Philadelphia.  P«. 


Addresi  ol  Hon.  Albert  Rains 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES.  JR. 

(V  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSfl  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVEa 

Mondaji  March  28. 1949 

Mr  JONES  of 'Alabama  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RkcoRD.  I  include  an  ad- 
dre.vs  dellver^-d  1j^  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Albeht  R4iNs,  to  the  United  States 
conference  of  iiayors  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  on  Marcji  23.  1949,  and  also  to 
Include  a  resoliMoa  which  was  unani- 


mously adopted  with  respect  to  this  ad- 
dress by  the  conference  of  mayors  in 
convention: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  United  Slates  conference  of  mayors.  I 
am  deeply  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
a  brief  part  on  this  very  outstanding  program 
of  the  conference  of  mayors. 

Here  on  the  platform  this  morning,  I  feel 
quite  at  home  with  my  long-time  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  Honorable  Cooper  Green, 
mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Birmingham,  and 
my  former  colleague,  and  good  friend.  Mayor 
Tommy  DAlesandro,  of  Baltimore. 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  conference  of  mayors  should 
hold  its  meeting  this  year  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Perhaps  never  before  have 
there  l>een  problems  under  consideration  on 
Capitol  Hill,  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
more  vital  to  the  Interest  and  well-being  of 
the  cities  of  America.  In  the  whole  cate- 
gory of  legislation  before  the  Congress,  there 
is.  in  my  Judgment,  no  issue  of  more  para- 
mount concern  to  you.  as  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  of  America,  than  the  proposed  Federal 
aid  for  the  school  facilities  construction  pro- 
gram. As  you  know,  I  have  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  Federal  assistance  to  meet 
this  great  need.  Similar  legislation  has  also 
been  Introduced  in  the  Senate. 

The  urgent  need  for  Federal  assistance  for 
constructing  school-plant  facilities  arises 
from  the  large  backlog  caused  by  deferred 
school-plant  construction  during  the  depres- 
sion and  war  periods  and  the  greatly  Increased 
birth  rate  during  and  since  the  war.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that,  from  1925  to  1929,  which  was  a 
normal  period  of  construction  following  the 
First  World  War,  $1,900,000,000  was  spent  for 
school-plant  facilities,  or  an  average  of  $380,- 
000,000  a  year.  Dtiring  the  12-year  period 
1930  to  1941,  the  flnanclal  condition  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  economy  of 
the  country  generally,  prevented  the  con- 
struction of  sufflcient  school-plant  facilities 
for  the  normal  needs  of  the  population.  Dur- 
ing that  period  a  total  of  $3,000,000  was  spent 
for  construction  of  new  public-school  facil- 
ities: or  an  average  of  $250,000,000  a  year  and 
a  sutMtantlai  volume  of  the  construction 
of  new  public-school  facilities;  or  an  aver- 
age of  $250,000,000  a  year  and  a  substantial 
volume  of  the  construction  during  this  pe- 
riod was  stimulated  by  the  Federal  works  and 
work-relief  program.  Approximately  $1,000.- 
000,000  of  Federal  funds  was  spent  during  the 
depression  period  for  construction  and  re- 
pair of  educational  facilities  on  the  work- 
relief  program. 

During  the  5-year  period  from  1942  to  1946. 
when  aU  avaUable  nmnpower  and  material 
was  dlrecfd  toward  production  for  proeecu- 
tlon  of  the  war,  the  Oovemment  restricted 
sharply  the  amount  and  type  of  construction 
that  could  be  undertaken.  Construction  of 
public-school  plant  facilities  was  authoriaed 
only  when  such  facilities  were  an  aid  in  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  During  this  5- year  per- 
iod. $379,000,000,  or  an  average  of  less  than 
$78,000,000  per  year  was  spent  for  new  con- 
struction of  public  educational  plant  facili- 
ties. This  was  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  yearly  average  for  the  normal  period  from 
1925  through  1929.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditions  there  has  been  built  up  since  1930 
a  backlog  of  need  for  new  school-plant  con- 
auuction  that  State  and  local  governments 
are  not  meeting. 

Before  the  war  the  annual  birth  rate  In 
the  United  SUtes  varied  from  2.200.000  to 
a.800,000.  During  and  since  the  war  It  rose 
to  8,M0M0  a  year  and  last  year  it  reached 
almost  S,MM>,000.  This  means  that  each  year 
(or  the  next  decade  at  least,  elementary-  and 
secondary-school  enroUoM&t  wUl  lncrea.ie 
In  1947  there  were  rooghly  t«je0.000  chUdren 
enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  grade*. 
It  Is  estimated  by  the  United  SUtes  Census 
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Bnreau  that  that  number  wiU  increase  by 
almost  half  a  mliikm  in  IMS.  It  Is  expected 
to  increase  from  three-fourths  of  a  miUion  to 
one  and  a  quarter  million  each  year  for  the 
next  5  years.  By  1954  enrollment  is  expected 
to  be  over  31jOO0,lOOO.  or  8.5O0.0O0  more  than 
the  etnT«it  ymr,  and  In  1958.  or  in  10  yeen. 
n  is  eetimated  that  there  wtU  be  over  34.000.- 
000  children  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and 
secorKlary  schools.  This  is  an  iiscrease  in  10 
of  3SJ)  percent,  or  roughly  ajbOOjOOO 
ChUdren  than  attended  schools  in  1947. 
The  Increased  birth  rate  is  general 
throughout  the  Nation.  But  the  problem  is 
more  severe  for  some  States  than  others  and 
for  some  communities  In  some  States  be- 
emvme  of  extensive  migraticm.  Communities 
all  over  the  Nation  are  not  only  faced  with 
the  urgent  need  for  modernising  existing 
schools,  completing  the  repair  and  renovating 
of  school  buildings  neglected  during  the  war 
years  and  oonstnicttng  new  schools  deferred 
during  the  depreaslon  and  war  period,  but 
also  they  have  the  tremendous  problem  of 
buildinf  new  schools  for  tlie  extra  mlUions  of 
children  bom  during  and  since  the  war. 

Complete  information  is  not  avaUable 
showing  the  extent  of  the  need  in  eacA  State 
or  in  the  Nation,  but  considerable  data  has 
recently  been  reported  In  various  places  giv- 
ing some  Information  on  the  over-all  needs. 
Educational  authorlttos  In  Maryland  recently 
reported  a  need  for  a  $1394100,000  S-year 
■cfaool-building  program.  In  addiUon  to  the 
present  authorized  school -oonstrtiction  pro- 
gram of  over  $50,000,000.  VirglnU  localities 
recently  reported  to  the  State  department  of 
education  that  they  needed  $396,000,000  for 
school  buildlnps  In  the  next  10  years.  The 
Otik)  Education  Association  recently  reported 
the  need  in  that  State  for  $364,000,000  for 
7.000  classToocns  in  the  next  2  yeara.  The 
CommisakKi  on  Cducatkm  In  New  York  State 
reixxta  a  need  for  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
for  school  buUdlngs  In  the  next  5  or  6  years. 
The  State  of  Oregon  reports  a  need  for  a 
9190.000.000  program  over  a  10-year  period  to 
nteet  emergency  problems.  PsHMiylvanla  re- 
ports a  need  of  over  $300.000LfMO:  Miehtgan 
for  over  $400,000  000:  and  the  State  al  Wash- 
Inpton  for  over  $500,000,000  for  a  10-year 
period.  Similar  estimates  are  available  for 
some  other  States  and  still  others  are  mak- 
ing studies  at  the  present  time  to  determine 
the  extent  of  need  MumhMi  at  the  staS  of 
the  United  States  Ofloe  at  Bdaeatlon  reeentiy 
estimated  that  a  total  ot  $6,000,000,000  Is 
needed  during  the  next  6  years  for  new  con- 
sUuction.  repair,  and  modem  Intlnn  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  school -plant 
facilities. 

In  our  home  State  of  Alshsaia.  Mr  Oiair- 
man.  there  U  a  current  need  oC  aiTSXiOO.OOO 
for  school-plant  faciUties.  The  need  for  this 
sum  Is  Immediate  and  urgent. 

The  need  for  addlUonal  sdiool -plant  fa- 
cilities Is  immediate  and  will  extend  over  a 
period  of  years.  With  school  Imildlngs  al- 
ready crowded  to  capacity  In  many  cotnmu- 
nttles  In  the  NaUon.  and  with  an  increase  of 
over  750,000  chUdren  expected  each  year  unUl 
1953.  a  start  must  be  made  at  once  if  facili- 
ties are  to  be  available  in  time  for  this  In- 
creased enrollment.  The  State  and  local 
governmenU  are  exerting  erery  effort  to  meet 
this  problem  with  their  own  i— iwiiwa.  They 
have  increased  property  aaasasaaaats.  many 
are  bonded  to  the  legal  limit  and  many 
others  are  seeking  legislative  changes  that 
would  authorlae  addltianal  bonding  pofwar. 
In  addition,  more  of  the  States  are  providing 
State  funds  to  assist  local  districts  to  oon- 
Btroet  scbool  facOlttes.  but  even  these  ef- 
wm  flan  far  short  of  mss«lDC  the  need, 
ti  not  suAcient  tazabis  waalth  »n 
■y  of  the  eommunitles  aad  Okalus  to 
I  this 

sands  of  Jliiiilf  children  will  be  deprived 

^  nf— — '  educational  opportunities.     In 

the  fact  that  this  urgent  need  Is  the 


result  at  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  depression  period,  CVov- 
emment  restrictions  on  oozutruction  activi- 
ties during  the  war  period,  and  the  Increased 
birth  rate  during  and  since  the  war.  tt  Ls 
believed  that  Federal  ■aatotance  is  easmtlsl 
to  help  meet  this  prabiSBi. 

Do  you  reallae.  Ifr.  Chairman,  that  out 
o(  each  doUar  of  taxes  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
In  this  Nation,  the  municipality  is  allowed 
to  retain  only  11  centa.  to  meet  all  the  myriad 
demands  for  set  vices  from  the  people  who  live 
in  the  cities.  Out  of  this  meager  revenue, 
the  city  is  required  to  furnish  police  and  fire 
protecSkm.  sanitary  services,  streets  and 
scbooU,  aad  oountiees  other  services. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  either 
the  Federal  Government  should  withdraw  suf- 
ficiently from  some  of  the  fields  of  taxation 
SO  that  ttke  States  and  dttes  may  meet  the 
demands  for  schooU  and  OQtet  senrioes  wlilidi 
their  people  require,  or  the  Federal  Oowcn- 
ment  should  return  to  the  ciues  aad  the 
States  a  suflcient  portion  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected to  meet  these  demands.  I  would  pre- 
fer, as  would  you.  for  all  of  these  services  to 
be  financed  and  paid  for  by  the  States  and 
the  municipalities.  I  think  It  Is  time  thst  the 
Inderal  Oovemment  cease  to  monopoUxe 
completely  the  Aelds  o<  taxattoc.  to  the  al- 
most total  exclusion  of  rsasooahle  tax  in- 
comes for  States  and  mimicipalltifes.  UntU 
such  action  is  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  munleJpellties  of  the  Nation  have 
a  ri^t  to  expect  and  demand  help  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  meet  the  emergency 
needs  of  our  people. 

■aBOLXTTKnC 

JksobKct  ^  the  1949  Annual  Conference 
of  the  United  Stutea  Canferenee  of  Majors. 

That— 

<1 )  Since  the  lack  of  adequate  school  build- 
t»yp  Is  severely  hampering  the  education  of 
our  diildren:  and 

(t)  Since  «»  so-called  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation program  neglects  the  very  important 
matter  at  school  faciUties.  this  conference 
petitions  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
providing  for  direct  low-interest -bearing 
loans  and  grants  to  public  agencies  for  school 
eoostmction — without  any  Intermediary 
State  agencies  involved. 


Ltfe's  Wbfk  Well  Dmc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  MKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKlAHOMa 

IN  THE  HOCSR  OP  BKPBKSENTATIVBB 

Thursdaw.  March  24.  1949 
Mr    MONRONEY.     Mr    Speaker,  xm- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RsoovB.  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  tribute  frMn  the  Daily 
OkJahoman  on  a  great  Oklahoma  states- 
man, the  Imte  Thomas  P.  Gore: 
urs^  WTOKK  mru.  dowx 
When  a  mastoslppt  Le<rtslature  instructed 
tbat  State's  eoa^ressional  delegation  to  vote 
for  tree  silver.  Senator  liamar  refused  to  be 
bewkd  by  legislative  orders.     It  was  his  con- 
Tietkxn  that  a  Senator  should  represent  his 
people's  interests  regardless  of   the  peoples 
wishes.     He  believed  that  it  was  the  peoples 
duty  to  elect  a  Senator  who  was  qoalllkcd  to 
serve  their  interesU  and  that  having  elected 
such  a  man  they  should  leave  it  to  his  supe- 
rior   iuOgroent    to    decide    what    course    he 
should   pursue. 

Becjus?    of   that   deep   eonTlctioB   I^mar 
foi^ht  tree  aUvw  aad  voted  against  it  aad 


then  submitted  his  catise  to  the  voters  of 
Mississippi.  In  the  campaign  tiiat  foUoved 
the  only  issue  was  the  right  of  instruction. 
And  having  heard  Lamar's  explanation  of 
his  prtnctpie  of  Independence  the  people  re- 
elected him  overwhelmingly. 

The  story  of  Lamar's  l>attle  for  senatorial 
independence  Is  of  presert  interest  to  the 
people  of  Oklahoma,  for  Lamar's  conduct 
had  much  to  do  vrith  molding  the  political 
character  of  Thomas  Pryor  Gere.  When 
Lanuu"  was  campaigning  Mlsaiss.'ppl  oc  his 
issue  of  senatorial  independence  Oore  was  a 
very  young  boy  in  Webstpr  County.  He  heard 
and  remembered  the  argtunenu  that  were 
rife  in  his  State  in  the  da}'s  of  his  child- 
hood. Later  on  he  accepted  Lamar  as  one  of 
his  heroes.  It  became  his  boyish  ambition 
to  become  the  equal  of  Lamar  both  as  an 
orator  and  as  a  statesman.  And  he  accepted 
fully  Lamar's  theory  that  a  qualified  and 
eompetent  Senator  should  follow  his  moral 
eOBViction  and  serve  his  people's  true  inter- 
est regardless  of  the  political  consequences 
to  himself. 

Twiee  In  his  political  career  Oore's  loyalty 
to  conacienoe  cost  him  lUs  seat  in  the  Senat«. 
and  finally  It  cost  him  his  political  life.  He 
opposed  policies  that  for  the  time  being 
were  extremely  popular  in  Oklahoma  and  he 
supported  polkaes  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  disapproved.  He  refused  to  tem- 
portse  and  he  stubbornly  refused  to  com- 
promise. By  trimming  his  sails  to  the  efaang- 
lag  winds  of  popular  sentiment  he  might 
hsve  been  able  to  retain  his  Senate  seat  unto 
the  end  But  be  "refused  to  crook  the  binges 
of  the  knee  that  thrift  might  follow  fawn- 
ing." and  largely  becaiise  at  that  refusal,  he 
died  a  mart^T  to  his  moral  convlctioD  of 
oOcial  obligatian. 

Senator  Gore  wiU  be  remembered  for  his 
uncanny  memory,  for  bis  wealth  of  infor- 
mation, for  his  remarkable  eloquence,  for 
his  unfailing  wit.  and  for  his  power  In  de- 
bate. He  will  be  remembered  also  for  his 
inspiring  conquest  erf  a  pronounced  physi- 
cal infirmity.  He  refused  to  be  crushed  by 
a  handicap  that  would  have  kept  a  leas  reso- 
lute  soul  In  Itfe-long  obscurity.  He  never 
tried  to  use  his  bUndneas  as  a  political  asset 
and  he  was  never  knuwn  to  plead  hie  blind- 
ness as  any  kind  of  exctise  or  alibi.  The 
Story  of  his  long  etruegie  upward  from  cb- 
scurlty  to  eminence  should  t>e  an  Inspiration 
to  the  aspiring  youth  at  his  country. 
In  one  respect  the  early  years  at 
hood  were  glorious  years  for  Oklahoma. 
at  the  every  beginning  Oklahoma  chose  as  her 
Senators  two  men  who  proved  to  be  the 
equals  of  any  of  the  rest.  During  the  years 
that  followed,  Oklahomans  could  always  look 
with  jH-ide  toward  thetr  two  Senators  They 
knew  that  they  had  honored  themselves  by 
sending  Thomas  P.  Oore  and  Robert  L  Owen 
to  represent  them  in  the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  body.  Now  both  of  those  8;n- 
aleei  are  gone.  And  of  all  the  93  men  who 
•erred  in  the  Senate  In  1907.  Senator  Gore 
was  the  last  to  die.  In  the  realm  of  the  de- 
parted, the  Senate  roll  of  1907  is  at  last  tm- 
broken.  few  on  Wednesday  raom}ng*B  roU  eall 
Gere,  of  Oklahoma,  answered  "Here." 


'  HMpital  Faoiities  ■  KMtiicky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  aJLMlUCKT 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  BEPRBSEHTATTVES 

Mondav.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave   to   extend   my   remazta  M   the 
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Rscou.  I  iMiade  the  following  news- 
paper artlel«  from  the  LouuviUe  Couner- 
JouituU: 

FOCB  BVKBMS  AWAJT  BCM  AT  VA  HOSKTALS — 

■■TtMA-R  Is  Mas«  rr  OmcxALs  or  Tiosb 
IwRTnmom  w  KnrrocxT 

an  waiung  bc»piuii- 
«  lack  of  Vtt- 
feoapttal  bMta 

This  MtUnat*  WM  awd*  by  VA  oOdaU  at 
LouuTlUe.  LexlZM^ton.  and  Out  wood  after  a 
riport  mMle  by  the  DlwibUd  American  Vet- 
erans In  Cbleago.  Tbc  report  aaid  250  DAV'a 
were  awaltlnf  bc«|MtaUMtk»  In  Uve  State. 

QulnttM  Camp,  acting  nattooal  director  for 
ttatmt  of  DAV.  said  tbe  Kentucky  cases  in- 
tiwdad  100  general,  medical,  and  surgical 
caaes.  00  tuberrulo&ls  cases,  and  00  neuro- 
psychlatrlc  cases,  tbe  A  ■wetted  Press  re- 
ported. 

At  Ntetaols  ■oqsltalB  here.  VA  oAdals  asM 
tbe  bospltsl  Is  operstlMg  1.000-bed  espactty 
wltb  a  watttav  Bst  of  000. 

Dr.  J.  B.  M^iugh.  acting  manager  at  Out- 
wood,  said  tbe  Institution  tbere  is  ftlled  to 
capacity  and  has  a  waiting  tlsk  of  80. 

Ktriss  LACK  CLoaas  waaas 

He  said  318  patients  are  under  treatment, 
and  "We're  crowdXI  aU  Um  Ubm."  Tbe  bos- 
pttal  tresu  tubsfcalasts  eases  sartuslYely. 

The  hospital  attempts  to  take  serrlce-con- 
nected  cases  before  accepting  patients  with 
non-eerrlce-connected  casss  of  tuberctilosls 
All  tbose  oo  tbe  waiting  list  are  In  tbe  latter 
etsartflcatlon.  be  said. 

TWO  wards  of  tbe  bospltal  were  closed  last 
■uaiili.  bowever,  for  lack  of  sdequately 
tralned  nurses.  Dr  licHugh  said.  He  esti- 
mated tbe  two  closed  wards  could  accommo- 
date an  aMttleasl  00  patients. 

At  Lexington  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Cook,  man- 
ager, said  only  sbout  8  or  10  appllcsBts  for 
adwlMloo  are  on  the  present  waiting  list. 

OOOO  SHAPI  nc  LSXIMCTOK 

"Forttuutely  we  are  In  good  shape  In  Lex- 
ba  asML  "We  have  bad  plenty  of 
until  racaatly.  until  we  started  accept- 
ing patients  from  distant  points,  such  ss 
Oblo  and  Mlcblgan.  Ws  are  practically  full 
now.  All  be<te  are  taken  except  some  re- 
served for  emerntency  cases." 

He  explamed  Uiat  tba  Lexington  Hospital, 
with  a  1  JgQ  bsd  capaaMy.  Is  supposed  to 
take  only  asuio|»syeiya>rte  caass.  but  that 
general  medical  cases  are  taken  on  an  emer- 
gency basis. 


TWO  wrnrBscD  or  its 


rcuL 


The  Veterans'  AdmlnlstratUm  hospital  at 
Fort  TliDmas.  Ky..  Is  act  set  up  to  bandle 
medical,  tuberculosis,  or  netiropsychlatrlc 
cases  snd  spparaotly  was  not  cowsldsied  by 
the  DAV  In  preparing  It*  rsport. 

The  Fort  Tboasas  bom)ttal  Is  primarily  a 
medical  rehaUllUtkn  center.  It  has  34  beds 
for  medical  treatment,  and  they  are  full.  It 
haa  ITS  beds  for  BseOtcal  rehabtlltatlon.  and 
lat  of  tbaM  are  fuU.  W.  O.  nUTMis.  the  hos- 
pital's wtimw  said. 


Canbcriand  UwTertity,  Fumtd  Teniie»«e« 
Law  ScImoI  umd  HUloric  ChrittUm  Edu- 
cabaaal  lasUtutJoo.  Eateri  Secant  Cen- 
twy  af  Profrest 


or  REMARKS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

Off    IU( 

IM  TUT.  HOUSX  OF 

MotUUif.  March  It,  IU9 

Mr.  EVIN8.  Mr.  SpcalMt.  Cumber- 
land University,  located  at  Lebanon. 
WUaon  County,  vlthin  the  PUtb  OteUlct 
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of  Tennessee,  recently  routided  out  Its 
first  hundred  rears  of  service  as  a  great 
aouthcm  educ  itional  Institution, 

On  the  oc(  aslon  of  this  great  and 
famed  old  un  versity  entering  upon  Its 
second  centur  f  of  progress.  I  desire  to 
COai— nd  th<  record  of  service  and 
•rtilevement  >f  this  historic  school  in 
Tennessee  an  1  to  include  excerpts  of 
other  commen  ,s  and  congratulations.  A 
rich  traditior  of  accomplishment  has 
characterized  he  long  existence  of  Cum- 
berland Unive-sity  both  as  an  academic 
and  literary  iiistitution  and  as  a  school 
of  law. 

The  tributes  and  felicitations  to  Cum- 
berland Unive  -sity  have  l>een  many  and 
deserved.  Soine  of  the  tributes  have 
takm  a  mater  al  form  and  constitute  an 
acpressl<«  of  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  institui  ion.  Other  tributes  have 
been  in  word  ;  of  appreciation  for  the 
great  work  and  great  contributions  of 
this  Tennesse;  institution.  These  ex- 
pressions emp  lasize  the  role  of  impor- 
tance in  sout  lern  education  that  has 
ever  been  the  part  of  Cumberland 
University 

In  this  body.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  so 
many  sons  of  Cumberland  have  served 
with  distmction.  I  should  like  to  add  my 
own  tribute  to  a  great  university  as  it 
enters  another  era  of  progress. 

Cumberland  has  produced  many  out- 
standing leaders  for  our  country.  Prom 
its  halls  have  passed  young  men  and 
wooaen  who  have  taken  their  places  in 
the  fields  of  Christian  education,  the  legal 
profession,  and  other  phases  of  public 
service,  and  Wi  that  highest  calling- 
good  citizenship 

Cumberland  University  counts  among 
Its  distinguished  alumni,  a  Secretary  of 
State;  2  Justi  :es  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Cour;:  16  United  States  Sen- 
ators, one.  tJ  e  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  ths  Honorable  Bert  H.  Mn,- 
Lki.  being  non  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  am  pleased  also  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  more  thai  a  hundred  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  have  been  educated  at 
Cumberland  Ui  ilversity.  Of  that  number, 
12  may  be  coui  ited  today  as  Members  of 
this  lx)dy. 

These  distinj  uished  alumni  include  our 
colleagues  tht  Honorable  Thomas  O. 
AaikJfnHT.  M  ssissippi  Fourth  District: 
HoiL  ANTO^ao  M.  Pkj<nandez.  New  Mex> 
leoiat  large:  Hon.  Oren  Harris.  Arkanaas 
atventh  Distri  t:  Hon.  Wright  Patmaji. 
TtaM  First  IX  itHct :  Hon.  Omar  Buklx- 
80II.  Texas  Set'enteenth  District;  Boo. 
PiAinc  L.  Chclp.  Kentuck:  Fourth  Dis- 
trict: Hon.  MoacAM  M.  Moin.ocR.  Musouri 
Sooood  DIstnci:  Hon.  AjrTHOirr  P.  Tav- 
•rk  Forty-third  District; 
of  the  delegation  from 
Including  the 
delegation  and 
t  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
Axsoclatlon.  Boo.  Jgag 
trlct:  also  Reprewnta- 
g.  of  the  Fourth;  Pat 
•nth:  and  Tom  Mcr- 
Dlstrlct  of  Tenneaaee. 


tnuo.  New 
and  five  mem 
the  0Ute  of 
defta  of  tbe 


Aiumn 
Ninth 
Uvea  AiasRT 

SuTTOM.  of  the 
Bay.  of  tbe 


As  tbe  RepreH  otative  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 


trict. In  which 


^MOibtrtand  University  U 


situated  at  Leb  moo.  It  was  also  my  own 


great  privilege  to  have  attended  this 
great  school  In  Tennessee. 

The  continuing  progress  In  education 
at  Cumberland  University  has  been  note- 
worthy in  every  respect  and  Its  citations 
for  advancement  and  continuing  excel- 
lence have  been  numerous.  It  was  of  in- 
terest to  the  alumni  as  well  as  the  count- 
less friends  of  Cumberland  when  the 
American  Bar  Association  added  its  own 
accolade  of  deserved  praise  with  ofBcial 
scholastic  recognition  of  the  excellent  at- 
tainments of  Cumberland's  School  of  Law. 
This  recognition  was  richly  merited. 

As  a  tribute  to  this  institution.  I  should 
like  to  quote  briefly  from  O.  Frank  Burns, 
writing  in  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Demo- 
crat: 

The  real  gilt  of  the  Cumberland  University 
School  ol  Law.  looking  back  over  the  cen- 
tury •  •  •  Is  not  lu  graduates  who  have 
won  fame  and  renown  but  rather  the  spirit 
of  faith  in  the  lasting  tenets  of  democracy, 
passed  on.  like  an  unfailing  torch  *  *  *  to 
five  generations  of  young  men  and  women. 

The  worth  of  this  fine  old  school  lies 
in  its  achievement  of  fine  men  and 
women,  humble  and  great.  Its  external 
growth  from  a  one-room  institution  of 
learning  a  century  ago  to  its  present  plant 
of  fine  buildings  is  but  the  material  evi- 
dence of  its  surging  and  progressive  spirit. 

Recently,  the  president  of  Cumberland 
University.  Dr.  Edwin  S.  Preston,  visited 
Washington  and  called  upon  President 
Truman  and  invited  him  to  visit  Cumber- 
land University  in  Tennessee.  There  was 
also  a  meeting  of  Cumberland  University 
alumni  in  the  Washington  area  on  the 
occasion  of  Dr.  Preston's  visit  in  the  Capi- 
tal at  which  some  70  alumni  of  the  uni- 
versity gathered  to  hear  an  address  by 
Dr.  Preston  and  a  report  on  plans  for  the 
second  century  program  at  Cumberland 
University. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  include 
In  tlie  Record  a  portion  of  a  transcription 
which  was  presented  at  this  meeting  and 
entitled  "The  Romance  of  Cumberland 
University"— a  great  and  inspiring  story 
written  by  Col.  Dixon  Merritt,  of  Ten- 
nessee. Also  an  editorial  from  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  entitled 
"Cumberland  Laurels,"  commending  the 
Cumberland  University  School  of  Law. 

I  request  that  these  be  included  in  the 
Record  because  of  the  general  Interest 
in  the  progress  of  this  famed  law  school 
in  the  heart  of  Tennessee  and  because 
of  the  best  wishes  which  countless  friends 
extend  to  Cumberland  as  it  begins  its 
second  century  of  progress. 

The  story  and  editorial  follow : 
nu  EOMAMcs  or  cx7MBzaxjun> — rnt  stort  or  a 
CHazsriAN  iNSTnTmoit 

That  May  morning  of  1843  was  a  great  day 
for  a  unlvorslty  to  bs  born  and  ths  nam* 
by  which  H  wm  chrlstattsd— Cumberland- 
was  alrsady  a  graai  naaM  not  aluns  in  his- 
tory aad  iM^aphy  b«t  even  thsn  in  sdu- 
eattOB.  Tbe  ^laos,  too.  was  grtat.  Lsbanon. 
tb«  etty  ef  aadam.  ths  city  at  settled  and 
nmeBtd  eoltora.  the  city  wbers  8am  BotM- 
lOB  bed  practised  Uw—^am  Houston.  Oav- 
at  •Trnnissii.  ths  "iUtsn"  ol  ths  Cher- 
oT  nirlahniiia,  ths  bsro  o(  Texas  lode- 
Throe  al  I  sbaiinii's  swiwe  a 
a  OoapeMMMi,  aad  a  bapceaM 
Ooort  Juattcs.  wars  ■— brrs  of  Cumberland 
Untversltjr'a  first  board  of  Uusteca  appointed 
In  that  good  national  y«ar  of  Itea. 

eighteen  (urtjr-two— bow  long  i^  was 
thatt  The  gttU  Is  hardly  to  be  spanned  by 
a  mere  measure  of  years.    Stephen  Collins 


Paster  was  publishing  bis  first  song  and  fur- 
nishing a  musical  setting  for  ths  Old  South. 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  were  America's  far- 
thest west.  John  Tyler  In  the  Presidency 
was  muddling  the  Whig  Party '■  greatest  op. 
portunity  and  Clay  and  Webster  were  maneu- 
vering, each  striving  to  be  the  one  to  sup- 
plant him  and  Hayes  and  others  were  maneu- 
wrlng  to  lead  the  Democratic  Party  back  to 


But  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and  men — no 
one  of  the  four  were  to  succeed  thotigh  Clay 
won  the  Whig  nomination.  In  the  cool  of 
the  shade  of  the  Hermitage.  18  miles  west 
of  Lebanon,  sat  Andrew  Jackson,  worn  out 
with  8  years  In  the  Presidency,  with  a  long 
life  of  unparalleled  turmoil — sat  and 
planned — planned  deeper  and  better  than  the 
recognized  leaders  of  either  party.  It  was 
nls  prot^g*.  James  K.  Polk,  who  was  to  lead 
the  Democrats  back  to  power,  to  crush  the 
mighty  Clay  In  his  final  bid  for  the  Presi- 
dency, to  win  for  the  United  States  Texas 
and  the  all  but  llUlmitable  lands  beyond, 
the  new  Southwest  which  was  to  furnish 
from  that  day  to  this  so  large  a  part  of 
the  patronage  of  the  new  university.  In 
that  decade,  Tennessee,  heart  of  the  old 
Southwest,  was  in  a  position  almost  of  domi- 
nance In  varied  fields.  For  1842  was  the 
middle  year  in  that  remarkable  stretch  of  44 
years  during  which  Tennessee  placed  one  of 
its  sons  on  a  national  ticket  In  8  of  the  11 
national  campaigns. 

Into  that  kind  of  Tennessee.  Cumberland 
University  was  bom.  lu  early  years  were 
lush,  green  years.  The  civilization  of  the 
Old  South  was  at  Its  high  tide  and  plenty 
rode  on  a  springing  harvest. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  people  of  Leb- 
anon thought  It  hard  to  find  the  funds  to 
get  the  university  going.  When  did  people 
anywhere  not  think  It  hard  to  raise  money 
for  any  cause.  They  thought  It  hard  then 
btit  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  In  the  great 
war's  bitter  aftermath  they  looked  back  with 
longing  on  those  early  days  and  knew  that 
the  first  great  task  was  an  easy  one.  Prom 
1842  to  1860— only  a  little  while,  the  space 
from  babyhood  to  a  high-school  diploma— 
In  that  18  years  the  alumni  of  Cumberland 
University  had  come  to  fill  In  large  measure 
the  places  of  Importance  In  the  wide  land. 
Some  of  them  were  alread;  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  where  from  eight  dec- 
ades down  to  the  present.  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity graduates  were  to  outnumber  those 
of  any  other  university  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Other  and  more  numerovis  sons  of  Cum- 
berland were  In  the  branches  of  State  and 
Federal  courts  of  both  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction.  They  were  filling  chairs  In 
colleges  all  over  the  United  States  and  were 
administering  the  affairs  of  colleges  and 
seminaries  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions. Still  niunerous  others  were  In  ad- 
ministrative potltVy"-  In  the  church  bodies, 
were  In  the  pulpits  of  Important  churches, 
and  were  carrying  Christian  civlllcatlon  to 
far  places  on  the  mission  fields  of  the  world. 

Cumberland  was  powerful — a  young  giant 
in  a  young  land  and  Ita  prospects  opened  out 
fair  and  full  to  a  glorious  future. 

The  great  red  flower  of  war  sprmng  up  and 
shadowed  the  land.  Prejudlee  and  passton 
and  hatred  raged.  Brother's  hand  was  at 
brother's  throat  and  aU  the  n>lendld  jabrte 
wrooght  through  the  prusipMoas  fMHS  was 
ready  to  split  Into  tsttcra.  Lsbaaos  was  boS 
m  tbe  whole  ssrsssinnlst  aad  Ombsrland 
A  wmtontj  el  its  tnisteas.  moeUy 
or  T.shannii.  oppo-tf  urssslnn^  «ad 

IcU  through  all  that  followed.  Tbe  rauuniss 
were  divided  and  studenu.  ot  eourse.  were 
divided  also.  Cumberland's  aaacnlftcent 
***MHMnt  Stood  dsserted.  not  dssttasd  to 
wtthstdDd  the  shock  ol  war-that  buUdlng 
Uv  1m  asbas  before  tbe  sad.  but  there  r»- 
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malned  wrecked  amid  the  aahes  a  lone  Cor- 
inthian coltunn,  the  btilldlng  pitiable,  but  It 
was  a  valuable  asset,  for  there  was  found 
written  upon  It,  when  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity returned,  the  single  Latin  word 
"Besurgsm."  In  translation  "I  wUl  arise." 
The  word  was  marked  up  there  with  a  piece 
of  charred  wood  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Ward,  an 
alumniu,  who  stood  sorrowfully  among  tbe 
ashes  of  his  alma  mater.  That  word  scrawled 
In  charcoal  became  the  voice  of  faith  crying 
among  the  desolation  and  Cumberland  did 
arise,  not  bigger,  but  stronger,  than  In  the 
booming  years  before  the  war.  Friends  who 
in  the  old  dajrs  liad  given  of  their  wealth 
now  gave  of  their  poverty  and  the  institution 
struggled  Into  motion. 

The  new  day  had  fully  dawned  and  the 
board  of  trustees  recognized  it  by  conferring 
upon  Judge  Nathan  Oreen,  Jr.,  the  title  of 
chancellor  rather  than  that  of  presldent. 
Por  more  than  30  years  Chancelor  Green  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  the  university.  For  83 
years  he  occupied  one  of  its  chairs  of  law. 
Yet.  his  position  cannot  be  called  unique  be- 
cause be  had  a  faculty  hardly  less  notable 
than  himself  for  length  of  service.  His  great 
colleague  in  the  law  school.  Dr.  Andrew  B. 
Martin,  taught  for  40  years;  Andrew  Hayes 
Buchanan  taught  mathematics  In  Cumber- 
land 45  years  and  made  his  living  through 
working  during  vacations  with  the  United 
States  Geodetic  Survey;  William  Duncan 
McLaughlin  taught  Latin  and  Greek  45  years 
and  made  his  living  milking  cows;  and  John 
Iradelle  Dlllard  Hinds  taught  chemistry  for  31 
years  and  supported  hlmseft  by  filling  pre- 
scriptions in  the  drug  store.  Walter  Verrell 
Vester  taught  for  44  years;  Wtnsted  Paine 
Bone.  47. 

Against  such  a  record  of  devotion,  brick 
and  mortar  and  money  and  bonds  do  not 
count.  Out  of  a  century  of  that  tradition 
of  special  training  and  Christian  service, 
what  has  Cumberland  produced? 

It  Is  easy  to  see  and  meastire  the  fruit  of 
this  as  of  other  trees — ^they  are  on  the  top- 
most branches.  Of  the  tboiisands  of  Cum- 
berland University  alumni  who  have  done 
the  world's  work  In  common  ways,  no  record 
stands  out.  but  among  the  lot  have  been 
almost  450  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  There 
have  been  some  50  college  and  tmlversity 
presidents,  some  htmdred  college  professors, 
118  Congressmen.  11  Governors  of  States, 
some  score  of  Federal  Judges,  two  United 
SUtes  ambassadors,  two  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  United  States.  In 
all.  more  than  12.000  public  servants  have 
been  numbered  among  Ciunberland  alunuil. 

Judged  by  lU  fruit.  It  Is  a  goodly  tree 
which  early  In  1948  the  Tennessee  B^itlst 
convention  received  from  the  friendly  hands 
of  the  trustees  irtio  bsd  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  UnlTerslty  under  Presbyterian  alls- 
pices. At  that  Ume.  Tennessee  College  for 
Women,  a  Baptist  institution  located  in  Mixr- 
freesboro,  was  incorporated  into  the  unl- 
Tcratty.  Knee  then  the  convention  board 
of  tmateaa  and  administration  of  Cumber- 
land Unlvmtty  have  diligently  labored  and 
constantly  toward  developing  a  strong  and 
praetleal  sseood  century  program.  Tbere 
has  been  no  pruning  at  the  tres — there  win 
bs  none.  Thsrs  has  bssn  soon 
bw  o<  tbe  iMsiiBliss     Tbe  aAc^jt 

stsaa«tt«aad  aad  wilsfial  te  tts  pra* 

ol  tssdnif  sitnestnn  aad  repBMsatattvss  oC 
tbe  legal  piorssiioa 
Ob  tbs  otbsr  asabi  btaacb.  ths  eoOsfs 


sfesaehly  by  tbs 
tbe  tnnBidisfi  goals  Is  att 
proval  by  aeeredlting  agencies  aad 
If  not  deOnltely  In  reach  are  clearly  In  sight 
o(  Bttalnmswt  Drawtag  deasr  to  sttain- 
Is  a  laner  aad  better  Useully  and  ade- 


qtute  buildings  for  administration.  Close  to 
the  heart  of  the  sponsors  Is  the  goal  of  a 
large  residence  for  women  where  upeclal  fa- 
cilities and  opportunities  will  be  provided. 

The  second  century  program  does  not  con- 
template a  different  Cumberland — It  does 
contemplate  a  stronger  edifice  on  Its  exist- 
ing foundstlon.  It  Is  not  expected  now  or 
ever  that  Cumberland  will  become  large.  It 
will  remain  a  small  Christian  institution. 
As  such  it  will  continue  to  afford  opportu- 
nity for  broad  basic  education  and  specialized 
training  in  s  few  selected  fields  to  s  limited 
number  of  young  men  and  young  women 
without  regard  to  Christian  affiliation.  Thus 
Cumberland  University  faces  the  future. 
May  the  promise  of  the  future  ahead  measure 
up  to  the  performance  of  the  century  that 
Is  passed. 

I  From  the  Nashville  Tennessean  of  Febniary 
15.  1»4S| 

CUMBXBLAMO  UiXJMXLS 

Recognition  of  Cumberland  University  Law 
School  by  the  American  Bar  Association  Is  a 
welcome  and  deserved  honor  which  is  st  once 
a  measure  of  the  institution's  great  tradition 
and  its  promising  future. 

When  the  roll  of  distinguished  alumni  to 
called  Ctimberland  need  not  bow  in  humility 
before  any  law  school  In  the  Stat,  or  country. 
During  the  institution's  first  century  her 
sons  went  forth  to  win  laurels  on  the  bench, 
at  the  bar.  and  as  leaders  in  pt^tical  and 
legislative  affairs. 

Until  the  Civil  War  the  university  required 
a  2-year  law  course,  but  after  that  ccmfllct 
the  course  was  compressed  into  1  year.  In 
1934  it  was  expanded  again,  but  It  was  not 
tmtil  1946  that  the  present  standard  3-year 
course  was  Instituted. 

Despite  the  fine  record  of  Cumberland  stu- 
dents, the  American  Bar  Association  never 
approved  the  school  t)ecause  of  the  shortness 
of  the  course.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  too 
great  moment,  since  most  of  the  graduates 
began  their  ijractice  in  Tennessee. 

In  present  times,  however,  the  intricacies 
of  the  law  have  become  more  complex. 
Higher  standards  and  lengthier  courses  are  a 
necessity.  There  is  also  a  greater  geographi- 
cal spread  of  studenU. 

This  approval  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation means  that  Cumberland  graduates 
may  now  take  bar  examinations  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  Instead  of  Jtist  a  few. 
The  approval  is  only  provisional,  which  to 
customary  for  schools  itist  admitted  to 
approval. 

Those  who  know  Cumberland,  however, 
have  no  doubts  as  to  the  school's  ability  to 
ipwintjtn  the  higher  standards  set.  There  to 
evwy  indication  that  the  institution's  second 
century  will  be  even  more  important  than  Its 
first. 


Tke  AMcrkaa 


LefioB — A  CaastnictiTe 
Fercc 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  i.  DOLUVE& 

or  tows 

Dl  TBX  B008B  OP  BZPRXSCrrATXVSS 

Monday.  March  2$.  194$ 

Mr.  DOLLTVER  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  pension 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Ma«achtt»etts 
IMr.  KcrNCOTi  made  the  sUtement: 

The  leadership  cA  the  American  Legioa 
has  not  had  a  constructive  thought  for  tha 
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kriMttt  at  this  onuntry  stnoe  ItlS.  (Com- 
cnmoMAL  Rkxms.  Tmiday.  Itorcb  22.  1M0. 
p.  2M«  > 

I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  this 
stateacnk  «M  SMde  la  the  beat  at  tbe 
debate  and  does  not  mvesem  a  oon- 

Bldered  jtidgisent  of  the  gentleman 
from  MaanctaUMtts.  I  am  w*>U  aware 
that  be  oooMi  frooi  a  disUnguished  fam- 
ily, and  ban  a  spteodfcl  war  record  in 
World  War  IL  I  do  not  beUere  that  he 
voaki  wish  to  traduce  a  leadn^ip  of 
llSOO.OOO  present  members  of  the  Amer- 
Ictta  Lecion  and  the  1.500.000  who  were 
■wbint  of  the  Legion  before  World 
War  IL 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  Le- 
gion is  one  of  the  great  constructive 
forces  In  America  today.  That  is  true 
not  only  m  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  but 
hkewise  in  the  State  of  liassachusetts. 
and  every  other  State  in  the  Union.  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  a.s  department 
commander  of  Iowa  during  the  year  that 
Dan  Doherty  of  Wobum.  Mass  .  was  tiie 
national  commander  of  the  Leinon.  I 
am  sure  that  tbe  American  Legion  is  a.s 
constructive  a  force  in  the  community 
life  of  the  Bay  State  as  it  has  been  in  the 
life  of  the  Hawkeye  State. 

We  ought  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
accomplu>hmenLs  of  the  Amencan  Le- 
gloa,  compleieiy  aside  from  the  ono- 
Uonal  tension  of  the  det>ate  on  the  pen- 
sion legLslation.  For  example,  the  Amer- 
ican liegion  for  30  years  has  had  a  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitati<Hi  and  a.s.sistance  to 
disabled  veterans,  their  widows,  and  or- 
phan.":.  Literally  tiiousands  and  thou- 
sands of  men  who  have  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  war  and  their  dependents 
have  benefited  from  the  ministration  of 
the  American  LcRion  and  the  women  of 
tbe  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  Thou- 
sands of  legionnaires,  leaders  in  the 
Amencan  Legion,  have  given  of  their 
time,  energy,  and  money  to  help  their 
comrades  who  were  in  need.  Surely,  here 
Is  a  const rtjctlve  accomplishment  which 
merits  the  praise  and  admiration  of  all 
Americans,  whether  members  of  the 
Legion  or  not. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
acquainted  with  the  youth  program  of 
the  American  Legion?  For  many  years 
the  Legion  has  carried  on  tbe  program  of 
Junior  baseball  Annually,  over  a  million 
teen-age  boys  participate  in  the  games 
leading  op  to  the  little  world  series.  In 
the  Legion  program  they  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  fair  p*ay  and  good  sportsmanship. 
which  is  part  of  the  American  national 
Rame.  Scores  of  these  boys  who  have 
participated  in  American  I>t:joii  baseball 
have  gone  on  to  become  leaders  in  or- 
ganized sport 

Have  the  American  people  forgotten 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Le- 
gion in  its  support  of  Boy  Scouts?  Hun- 
dreds of  posts  of  the  American  Legion 
have  taken  the  leadership  of  scouting  in 
their  communities.  Thousands  of  boys 
h»ve  been  given  the  benefit  of  tlie  scout- 
ing program  through  tbe  leadership  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Then  there  is  Boys'  State.  Nearly 
ev^-ry  department  of  the  American 
Legion  has  orgarused  and  carried  out 
a  Boys'   Stale   program   to   teach   the 
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youth  of  our  i  wmtry  the  responsibilities 
of  citiwmship  For  a  week  or  more  dur- 
ing the  .summ  :r  months  boys  are  brought 
together  to  le  irn  about  local.  State,  and 
National  Gov«V"nment  They  have  ar.  in- 
tensive course  in  training  and  citizen- 
ship by  actus  ly  carrjring  out  the  duties 
of  cltieenshlp  in  Boys'  State.  The  climax 
is  at  a  national  meeting  of  Boys'  States 
here  in  the  pity  of  Washington  every 
summer. 

In  -addition, 
tests  for  our 


scholarship.s 
hundreds  of 
have  given  ai< 


there  are  oratorical  con- 
youth:  health  centers  for 


war     orphan;;      national     commander 


or  deserving  youths;  and 
posts  across  the  country 
and  assistance  in  the  edu- 
cational enferprise.  The  American 
LedOD  was  tl  e  leader  in  setting  up  and 
developing  Anerican  Education  Week, 
the  period  inc  uding  Armistice  Day  every 
rear. 

Surely,  most  of  the  American  people, 
Including  thf  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, have  heard  of  the  community- 
serving  progiam  of  the  Legion.  I  am 
rather  proud  to  say  that  this  idea  orig- 
inated in  my  State  and  was  designated 
the  Iowa  We*.  Its  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage even  local  post  of  the  Legion 
to  do  somethl  ng  constructive  for  Its  own 
community.  All  over  this  country,  the 
community-s<  rvice  idea  has  been  carried 
out  and  fulfilled  by  literally  thousands 
of  Legion  posts.  Because  of  the  com- 
munity service  of  the  American  Legion 
there  have  be?n  hundreds  of  enterprises 
completed,  such  as  community  Imiidings. 
swimming  po)ls.  parks,  and  every  con- 
ceivable imprdvement  made  in  thousands 
and  thousands  of  American  towns  and 
cities.  This  Mas  been  done  as  a  volun- 
tary effort  onjthe  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Leglcm  toi  improve  the  communities 
In  which  they  live  and  to  make  America 
a  better  placf  to  live  In  for  all  of  us. 
Surely,  this  Isia  constructive  work  under 
the  leadershiB  of  the  American  Legion. 

I  readily  realize  that  .some  Members 
of  the  House  nave  been  in  disagreement 
with  some  pe\rts  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gran,  of  the  U?gion,  as  shown  in  the  vote 
of  last  week  cti  the  pension  program.  I 
myself  have  not  always  agreed  with  every 
pan  and  fac^  of  the  national  program 
of  the  American  Legion.  Such  con- 
formity is  not  asked  or  required. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  part  of  the 
constructive  attions  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. Its  accomplishments  are  written  in 
every  community  in  this  Nation.  Its  rec- 
ord is  the  proiid  accompiisiiment  of  mil- 
lions of  patnptic  Americans,  every  one 
of  whom  served  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  two  world  wars.  Its  service 
to  our  commop  country  is  its  lasting  me- 
morial. 

Surely 


the 


accomplishments  of  tlie 
American  Legion  In  its  sponsorship  of 
better  Ameri^n  life  since  it  originated 
have  amply  justified  its 
leadership  and  member- 
a  constructive  force  for 
)ved  coimtry.  I  wish  that 
every  Memben  of  this  House  and  every 
American  might  know  more  completely 
the  program  o  [  the  Legion.  I  hope  that 
ita  motto  "F(ir  Cod  and  Country"  Is 


In  March 
existence, 
ship  has 
good  in  our  be 


graven  upon  the  heart  of  every  legislator 
and  every  American  cltiisen. 

Summing  up.  I  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
tbe  ABKrican  Legion: 

Wot  Ood  and  country,  we  aaaodatc  our- 
■elvcs  toother  for  the  following  purpoMs: 
To  uptioM  and  defend  tbe  Ckmstitution  ot 
the  United  States  of  America:  to  maintain 
law  and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a 
one  hundred  percent  Amerlauii&m;  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  as- 
sociations In  the  great  wars:  to  Inculcate  a 
sense  of  individual  obligation  to  tbe  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation:  to  combat  the 
autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  masses;  to 
mak*  right  the  master  of  might:  to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth:  to  safeguard 
and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of 
Justice,  freedom  and  democracy:  to  conse- 
crate and  sanctify  our  comradship  by  our 
devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 


Ripcaed  Idiealisai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKSGOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  address  entitled  "Ripened 
Idealism."  delivered  by  Hon.  James  T. 
Brand,  of  Salem,  Oreg..  associate  justice. 
Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  Reed  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rcooao. 
as  follows: 

The  gathering  of  the  alumni  of  any  college 
Is  a  matter  of  great  moment.  Especially  Is 
this  true  at  Reed.  You  come  not  merely  to 
see  the  blue  flame  burning  on  a  plum  pud- 
ding. Tou  come  also  to  warm  your  spirits 
at  the  vestal  fire  that  bums  in  these  halls, 
the  lire  of  scholarship  and  Inspiration.  You 
return  to  recall  the  dreams  of  schools  days 
and  to  catch  once  more,  If  but  for  a  moment, 
the  fervor  and  faith  ot  the  young  St.  Georg* 
that  you  used  to  be  as  you  sallied  forth  armed 
with  a  sheepskin  and  a  fountain  p>en  to  slay 
your  morning  dragon  who  dwelt  In  the 
sinister  cares  of  capitalism,  or  In  the  un- 
knowable depths  of  philosophy,  or  in  the  un- 
known and  mysterious  realms  of  science. 

There  Is  a  sadness  as  well  as  a  Joy  In  such 
reunions  as  this.  When  we  graduated  we 
wore  our  Ideals  like  a  sword,  but  as  the  jrears 
go  by  they  more  nearly  resemble  a  walking 
stick  to  be  used  when  convenient  or  ncces- 
sary,  or  to  be  worn  with  spats  on  the  Sabbath 
Day. 

One  of  your  great  teachers  here  speaks  with 
regret  of  the  "erosion  of  Ideals"  worn  down 
by  the  chilling  rains  of  dlslUxisionment  and 
the  harshness  of  the  competitive  life.  Words- 
worth understood  the  sadness  of  It  when  he 
wrote: 

"Heaven  lies  about  us  In  our  Infancy. 
Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  dcse 

upon  the  growing  boy. 
But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows. 
He  sees  It  In  his  Joy. 

The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  Uavel.  still  is  nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended. 
At  length  the  man  perceives  It  die  away 
And  fade  into  the  common  light  of  day." 
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The  real  tragedy  of  maturity  Is  not  the 
hardening  that  privation  brings  nor  the  sof- 
tening that  follows  wealth.  The  tragedy  of 
the  mature  years,  whatever  its  cause,  is  the 
dimming  eye  which  no  longer  looks  out  and 
beyond  the  privations  or  the  luxuries  of  the 
hour  and  searches  the  dim  east  for  the  signs 
of  a  new  day.  And  so.  l)ecause  we  remember 
the  vision  splendid,  we  gather  here  to  renew 
old  friendships  and  to  make  new  ones,  and 
each  to  tend  his  vestal  fire,  for  If  It  dies  the 
eternal  city.  John  Bunyan's  "City  of  Man- 
soul."  will  fall. 

After  all,  despite  the  fading  of  some  hopes 
and  the  cooling  of  some  ardor,  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  might  be.  I  suppose  a  thou- 
sand solemn-faced  high-school  valedictorians 
have,  with  proper  assistance,  composed  an 
epic  essay  entitled  "Out  of  School  Life  and 
Into  Life's  School";  and  there  is  a  point  to  it. 
The  rough  and  tumble  struggle  for  that  me- 
dium of  exchange  without  which  body  and 
soul  would  wend  their  separate  ways — that 
struggle  is  also  an  educational  process.  It 
subjects  theories  to  pragmatic  tests.  It 
teaches  that  no  man  and  no  school  has  a 
monopoly  on  truth.  Erosion  may  wear  away 
the  rubble,  but  it  may  also  disclose  rich 
veins  of  ore.  The  fact  that  mature  life 
raises  doubts  about  our  early  certitudes  is 
good.  That  it  paralyzes  the  wUl  to  resolve 
those  doutts  is  very  bad. 

Our  college  days  were  in  truth  golden  days 
and  the  product  in  memories  and  associa- 
tions and  ideals  is  our  richest  heritage.  But 
life  goes  on,  and.  with  it.  the  testing  of  old 
formulas  and  old  beliefs.  Perhaps  our  gen- 
eration became  intoxicated  with  relativity 
and  lost  the  belief  in  standards  of  right 
and  Justice,  or  standards  in  art  and  litera- 
ture. True,  they  are  not  to  be  found  Ijy  us — 
these  ultimate  truths — but  to  be  sought  for 
BO  that  we  may  say  with  Maxwell  Anderson: 
"In  all  these  turning  lights  I  find  no  clue. 

Only  a  masterless  night 

And  In  my  blood  no  certain  answer. 

Yet  is  my  mind  my  own. 

Yet  is  my  heart  a  cry  toward  something 
dim  in  distance 

That  Ls  higher  than  I  am 

And  that  makes  me  emperor  of  the  endless 
dark 

Even  in  seeking." 

Youth  has  a  clear  mind.  It  knows  the 
answers.  It  is  only  in  maturity  that  we  be- 
come confused  by  the  eternal  paradox — the 
need  for  change,  the  necessity  for  stability. 
Social  institutions  must  grow  or  they  die,  yet 
when  growth  goes  wild  and  cells  too  quickly 
multiply,  growth  becomes  cancerous.  Men 
who  would  steer  a  straight  course  soon  learn 
that  if  there  is  a  Scylla  on  the  right  there  is 
also  a  Charybdls  on  the  left. 

Again  the  postcoUeglate  years  emphasize 
the  distinction  between  the  quality  of  a 
theory  and  the  quality,  moral  or  Intellec- 
tual, of  the  protagonists  of  that  theory.  In 
this  connection  the  problems  of  communism 
come  readily  to  mind.  I  must  first  state  for 
the  record  that  my  personal  attitude  toward 
communism  is  like  that  of  President  Cool- 
Idge's  preacher  toward  sin.  You  remember 
the  dialogue  in  the  White  House? 

"Grace:  What  was  the  topic  of  the  ser- 
mon? 

"Calvin:  Sin. 

"Grace:  What  did  he  say  about  It? 
"Calvin:  He  Is  against  it." 
I  think,  however,  that  the  prevailing 
American  attitude  toward  communism  Is 
both  unwise  and  harmftU.  In  the  bitterness 
of  our  criticism,  we  have  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  end  and  means — between  a 
theory  and  the  avowed  representatives  ol 
that  theory  between  an  Ideal,  however  mis- 
taken, and  a  criminal  conspiracy.  A  mis- 
taken ideal  must  be  analyzed  in  a  cold  light. 
A  criminal  conspiracy  against  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  man  led  by  a  dictator  may 
Justify  heat  as  well  as  light. 


The  earnest  student  who  believes  that 
government  derives  its  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  sees  two  antago- 
nistic theories  competing  for  popular  favor. 
In  this  he  sees  the  processes  of  democracy  at 
work,  and  he  resents  the  unreasoned  vitu- 
peration which  damns  as  communism  every- 
thing without  distinction,  from  Marxian 
theory  to  Stalinist  dictatorship.  He  thinks 
that  if  communism  in  a  fair  competitive 
field  can  win  the  loyalty  of  a  majority  of  the 
people,  then  the  principles  underlying  our 
own  democratic  system  demand  that  it  be 
given  a  try.  And  he  is  right.  I  believe  that 
communism  cannot  win  in  a  fair  field  of 
competition  and  should  not:  but  if  it  does, 
we  must  either  renounce  our  faith  In  popu- 
lar rule  or  else  give  it  a  trial. 

Political,  economic,  and  social  theory  must 
be  met  with  calm  reason.  Crime  must  be 
met  with  repression.  To  Join  both  In  a  com- 
mon condemnation  breeds  only  confusion. 
Our  earnest  student  then  falls  to  distinguish 
between  a  debatable  end  and  the  undebat- 
able  wickedness  of  means  employed.  I  do 
not  fear  the  competition  of  communism  in 
a  fair  field,  but  let  us  demand  a  fair  field. 
The  sovereign  right  of  choice  cannot  exist 
where  the  weapons  of  our  opponent  are  those 
of  falsehood,  where  power  is  vested  in  a  dic- 
tator whose  temporary  strength  lies  In  the 
enforced  ignorance  of  his  people;  whose 
methods  are  the  purge,  the  secret  police,  the 
Judicial  murder,  the  concentration  camp, 
and  the  ruthless  domination  by  force  of 
weaker  states. 

These  distinctions  between  legitimate 
Ideas  and  Ulegitlmate  methods,  these  dis- 
cernments which  come  with  the  experience 
of  postcoUeglate  years  need  not  and  must 
not  dim  the  fine  idealism  which  you  absorbed 
in  college  days.  The  great  triumvirate  of 
rights,  free  Inquiry,  free  thought,  and  free 
teaching,  must  remain  regnant.  It  the  goal 
of  truth  and  humem  freedom  and  brother- 
hood stands  clear  before  our  eyes,  the  path 
to  that  goal,  beset  as  It  is  by  danger  and 
complexity,  wUl  be  a  way  of  courage  and 
Inspiration.  I  am  trying  to  show  that  early 
Ideals  may  be  enriched,  not  lost,  by  later 
thoughts  and  observations. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  you  as  alumni 
of  Reed  College?  In  this  world  of  distract- 
ing activity,  all  but  the  few  who  are  blessed 
with  the  genius  of  leadership  learn  that  as 
Individuals  we  can  accomplish  nothing. 
If  Justice  is  to  become  a  reality,  then  courts 
must  embody  and  exemplify  justice.  If  re- 
ligion Is  to  prevail  over  doubt,  a  cathedral 
must  rise  as  the  symbol  of  faith.  If  the 
mind  Is  to  t>e  free  to  seek,  to  doubt,  or  to 
believe;  if  academic  freedom  Is  to  b«  pre- 
served with  the  right  to  seek  truth  wherever 
It  may  be  found  and  to  teach  the  truth  as 
it  is  believed,  then  those  rights  must  become 
Incamats  in  an  institution  in  which  the 
search  for  truth  and  the  right  to  teach  it  are 
free  from  the  domination  of  church  or  state, 
of  party  or  sect,  or  race  or  creed. 

I  know  of  but  one  Institution  through 
which  men  can  combine  their  Individual 
wUls  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  su- 
preme objectives.  It  Is  that  Institution  of 
which  Reed  College  Is  a  preeminent  and 
shining  example.  It  is  the  privately  en- 
dowed nonpartisan,  nonsectarian  college.  It 
is  bom  of  benevolence  and  dedicated  to 
scholarship  and  service. 

Today  the  fate  of  the  Independent  college 
throughout  America  hangs  In  the  balance. 
It  is  the  chief  victim  of  inflation,  the  after- 
math of  war.  This  college  and  every  college 
must  fight  a  battle  lor  existence.  But 
through  this  college,  you,  her  sons  and 
daughters,  can  realize  the  ideals  which  you 
took  from  these  halls  and  which  In  Isolation 
no  man  can  achieve.  The  very  confidence 
that  we  have  In  the  destiny  of  America  and 
In  the  worth  of  our  Institution  bids  us  have 
faith  that  the  far-seeing  people  of  this  coun- 
try,  led   by   yourselves,   will   never   let   the 


clouds  of  financial  depression  dim  the  light 
of  the  Independent  college.  To  this  task  we 
must  dedicate  our  efforts  anew. 

I  should  like  to  close  with  a  note  from  the 
life  of  Charles  A.  Beard.  He  was  asked  what 
major  lessons  he  had  learned  from  history. 
His  answer  was  fourfold: 

"Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad  with  power." 

"The  mUls  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  yet  they 
grind  exceeding  small." 

"The  bee  fertllires  the  flower  It  robs.- 

"When  It  is  dark  enough,  you  can  see  the 
stars." 


Lawrence  Vinton  Peterson,  a  Lover  an4 
Benefactor  of  Mankind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirOEHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBB 

Thursday,  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  11,  L.  V.  Peterson,  one  of  my  dear- 
est friends,  died.  I  did  not  hear  of  his 
death  till  some  days  later  and  in  the  In- 
tervening time  I  have  been  so  busy  that 
I  have  not  had  time  to  write  a  short 
statement  regarding  him.  Lawrence 
Vinton  Peterson  was  a  mast  unique  char- 
acter. He  was  an  interesting  and  con- 
structive msui.  It  happens  that  his 
birthday  and  my  birthday  are  on  the 
same  day,  although  we  are  not  the  same 
age  and  for  a  number  of  years  we  to- 
gether celebrated  our  birthdays  and  also 
the  birthday  of  the  Stockton  Record,  the 
paper  with  which  he  was  connected  for 
over  half  a  century. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
Stockton  Planning  Commission  with  Mr. 
Peterson.  He  was  a  man  of  penetrating 
intellect  and  practical  common  sense. 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  tre- 
mendous love  for  the  great  outdoors,  as 
well  as  for  his  fellow  men.  His  outlook 
on  life  was  a  broad  and  a  tolerant  out- 
look. 

A  very  curious  thing  happened  during 
his  last  illness.  His  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  were  perusing  the  Congressional 
Record,  especially  a  speech  by  Senator 
Lancer,  of  North  Dakota,  which  was  a 
filibustering  speech  against  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  In  the  Record  they  noted 
a  reference  by  Senator  Lancer  to  a  Dr. 
Koch,  who  claimed  to  have  a  senun  that 
could  cure  cancer.  The  son  of  Mr. 
Peterson  got  the  doctor  who  was  treating 
his  father  to  obtain  this  serum.  At  the 
time  it  was  obtained  Mr.  Peterson  had 
gotten  down  to  f  weight  of  78  poimds 
and  was  so  weak  tiiat  he  was  unable  to 
dress  himself.  The  serum  was  used  and 
miraciJously  his  health  began  to  im- 
prove. His  color  became  better.  He  de- 
veloped an  appetite.  All  his  fimctions 
became  normal  and  he  began  to  get  well, 
at  least  so  it  was  believed.  I,  for  one,  was 
hoping  and  praying  that  he  would  cwn- 
pletely  recover  which  would  be  very  con- 
vincing proof  that  perhaps  a  cure  for 
cancer  had  finally  been  discovered. 
However,  the  article  concerning  his 
death,  which  I  am  making  a  part  of  these 
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remarks,  by  leave  granted  to  me,  Indi- 
cates that  Mr.  Peterson  died  of  a  heart 
attack-  ConseQuently  we  have  no  very 
convitu:ing  proof  that  the  cure  which  he 
vaa  trying  to  bring  about  by  the  use  of 
Dr  Koch's  serum  is.  In  fact,  a  cure  for 
this  devastating  disesae. 

The  lives  of  many  people  have  been 
enriched  and  made  more  cheerful  by 
their  acquaintance  and  contacts  with 
"Vint"  Peterson.  He  was  sort  of  a 
philosopher,  as  well  as  a  wit.  After  his 
operation  he  told  me  that  it  would  be 
several  years  before  he  knew  ahether  he 
waa  really  cured,  but.  bs  he  said.  "I  have 
lived  a  very  happy  life,  and  even  if  cancer 
gets  me  I  still  will  have  lived  the  Biblical 
threescore  and  10  years,  and  what  more 
can  a  man  expect  than  that?" 

By  leave  granted  me.  I  include  a  news 
article  on  Mr.  Peterson  by  William  J. 
Rogers,  an  Intimate  a5w<i«>ciate  of  Mr. 
Peterson  for  several  decaces  and  an  ex- 
ceUeot  writer  in  his  own  right.  Also,  an 
Interesting  Rue<;t  editorial  bj  Ross  Wil- 
liams, the  general  manager  of  the  Stock- 
ton Record,  in  which  he  makes  a  spleiidid 
appraisal  of  our  departed  friend  under 
the  caption  "Pete  and  hi;;  pipe."  which 
topped  Mr.  Peterson's  column.  Then, 
abto  an  editotuil  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  paper  with  which  Mr.  Peterson 
spent  so  many  years. 

It  Ls  tragic  that  such  an  excellent  man 
should  pavi  on.  but  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  know  that  the  world  produce.-;  and 
continues  to  produce  men  like  L.  V. 
Peter.son.  The  older  one  gets  the  more 
he  learns  that  the  world  is  filled  with 
Interesting,  constructive,  and  capable 
Individuals.  There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  knowing  men  who  are  distinctive  and 
the  world  is  filled  with  them.  In  the 
same  professicm  we  find  men  attaining 
the  top  brackets  of  success,  each  in  his 
own  method  and  by  ihe  expression  of  his 
own  personality  coming  into  leadership 
and  yet  each  one  different  than  the 
others.  Here  is  a  good  sample  of  what 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  individual  opportunity  does  in  the 
way  of  producing  men.  Our  departed 
friend  was  a  true  example  of  what  can 
and  does,  in  millions  of  cases,  happen  in 
the  America  tiiat  Mr.  Peterson  loved  so 
much  and  for  which  he  did  a  great  deaL 

Tlie  articles  referred  to  follow: 
Pen  AMB  Hn  Pm 

(Earroai  Notv. — Titc  (oUawlng  tribute  to 
the  meaxorf  of  L.  V.  Petersen,  whow  ooluma 
occupied  tiUs  space  for  many  yean,  wax  writ* 
ten  hj  Rom  Williams,  gaocral  manager  of  tha 
Becord.) 

A  great  and  wonderful  light  left  this  com- 
munity St  10  a  m.  March  11.  1S»4»— a  light 
that  cannot  bt  brought  back  by  sclrnce.  elec- 
trical engineering,  or  modern  invention* — a 
light  engendered  by  a  human  soul — a  com- 
monplace man  who  reflected  the  best  in  hu- 
man relations;  a  man  vhoae  stature,  not  In 
iuciics  and  weight,  stood  beads  above  ih» 
cuminonpiace  crowd  In  human  understand- 
ing; whc  needed  no  fetishes  or  dress  or  dec- 
lamations to  be  recognised  for  what  he  was; 
a  human  hi  tunc  with  his  fellow  man  and  in 
deep  sympathy  for  fraUltica  wttlMut  criticism 
or  rancor  for  weakneaa. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  average  man  is  prlv- 
ll«ged  to  witness  in  a  fallow  man  •  feeling  ot 
undrrstandUif  and  sympathy  in  all  prot>- 
Icms.  wltliout  aeil -motivation.    Thi»  man  did 


not  poae  as  an 
of  character 
always  showed 
be  encountered 
attitude;   it 
forward  aoul 
an  honest 
fellow  man.     H< 
and  was  com 
low's  w«ak  poln^ 
that  there  was 
was  an  enjoyali  i 
chance. 

This  is  not  a 
Tete"  would  »;tent 
slons   of   a  fellow 
granted  the  prl  'Uege 
with  blm  over  a 
for  which  I  shuU 

I  have   Itnoafi 
light  and  soul 
gies  to  "Pete, 
attitude  tiiat 
ing.  but  1  kno^ 
last-minute  "3<: 
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^rator  or  a  saint;  his  strength 
a  light  from  within  which 
rough  any  artificialities  that 
His  was  not  a  preconceived 
spiting  from  a  happy,  straight- 
nurtured  by  a  kindly  wit  and 
down-to-earth  viewpoint  of  his 
alwajrs  admitted  his  frailties 
ptfsskmate  with  the  other  fel- 
But.  above  all.  he  believed 
ood  In  this  world  and  that  It 
e  place  If  we  would  give  It  a 

eulogy:  that  Is  the  last  thing 

It  Is  merely  the  expres- 

newspaperman   who   was 

of  working  desk  to  desk 

period  of  20  years,  a  prlvUege 

ever  be  grateful. 

him;    tiut  spirit  of  Inner 

an  Inspiration,    lily  apolo- 

for  he   was  Insistent  In  his 

uets  be  tiirown  at  tlie  liv- 

he  will  forgive  me  for  this 


iras 


bouq 


Lawudbcs  Viictom  PmxsoH 
(By  William  J.  Rogers) 

Lawrence  Vinton  Peteraon,  the  "little  man 
with  the  big  pipe,"  will  write  no  more  col- 
umns for  the  flecord  "Pete."  the  Record's 
oldest  staff  inemt>er  In  length  of  service,  died 
this  morning  at  10  o'clock  as  a  result  of  a 
heart  attack  la!  t  night. 

In  falling;  health  for  several  montlis.  he  had 
shown  slight  Improvement  recently  and  his 
death  was  not.  iixpected.  He  made  a  marvel- 
ous recovery  Irom  a  cancer  operation  In 
Au^xist  1944.  iz  which  his  stomach  was  re- 
moved. 

'VreELT    KHOWN 

One  of  the  test-known  newspapermen  in 
California.  Pet'rson  was  bom  In  Mlnosha. 
Wis.,  on  April  £.  187fl.  and  resided  at  various 
times  In  Colon  do.  Vlsalla.  Middletown,  and 
Lodi. 

Graduating  f i  om  Stockton  High  School  In 
1898.  he  Joined  the  Record  organization  on 
July  1  of  the  tame  year.  For  more  tlian  a 
half  century  thi :  Record  was  not  just  a  living 
to  him — it  was  lis  lile. 

For  a  numljer  of  years  Mr.  P^teruxi  was  a 
reporter  for  th<  Record.  6o  familiar  did  he 
become  to  nevs  sources  It  was  trequenUy 
said  of  him  t  lat  newcomers  often  asked. 
"What  to  his  lajt  name?  I  Jtist  know  him  as 
Pete." 

Coworkers  foe  a  quarter  of  a  century  fre- 
quently did  not)  know  what  his  Initials  stood 
for.  although  sitne  of  the  very  old  oM-ttmers 
knew  him  as  "Mint." 

When  the  Re«jrd  opened  a  branch  ofBce  In 
Lodl.  Peterson  was  placed  In  charge.  Prom 
this  beginning  f*  went  Into  the  business  end 
of  the  paper  arid  on  his  return  to  Stockton 
from  his  Lodl  Assignment  was.  successively, 
circulation  madager.  business  manager,  and 
MBlstant  to  the!  publisher. 

Son  of  a  plonier  father,  although  not  a  na- 
tive of  California,  he  had  a  deep  Interest  In 
the  history  of  tae  State  and  of  Its  early  days. 

HlB  father  as  a  boy  of  14  drove  an  ex  team 
acroM  the  Plalnh.  ending  In  DownlevUle.  He 
then  returned  lo  Wisconsin,  where  be  mar- 
ried and  where  Peterson  was  born. 

ADVEMTUaOUa  FATHZa 

The  elder  Pqtermon  was  an  adventurous 
person,  was  a  i^iner  and  teanwter,  an  engi- 
neer on  Lake  lAeamers.  miner  In  Colorado, 
and  engineer  on  various  boats  running  out  of 
Stockton.  In  7410  be  bought  a  ranch  In  Lake 
County  and  llv^  there  until  his  death  In 
1918. 


A  great  lover 
Peteraon   made 


with   noted    auximobUe   drivers   and    wrota 


of  the  out-of-doors,  "Vint" 
many   trlpa  for   the  Record 


stories  which  went  far  to  popularize  the  nat- 
ural wonders  of  California  and  the  West.  In 
recognltltm  of  his  love  for  the  out-of-doora 
his  associates  on  the  paper  buUt  him  a  cabin 
at  Big  Meadows  about  14  miles  above  Camp 
Connell,  In  1931. 

ONocaooEs  stiscnT 

Members  of  the  medical  profession  wera 
particularly  Interested  In  tht  surgery  per- 
formed on  him  In  1946.  Operations  to  re- 
move part  of  the  stomach  are  fairly  common, 
but  the  entire  stomach  removal  Is  compara- 
tively rare,  and  his  progress  after  the  opera- 
tion was  watched  clo&ely.  He  spent  4  months 
at  hto  cabin  in  the  sununer  of  1945  recuper- 
ating from  the  operation. 

Equipped  with  an  e!fln  sense  of  humor  and 
a  arm  determination  to  "stand  up  and  b« 
counted"  when  he  had  an  opinion.  Mr.  Peter- 
son discussed  a  «-lde  range  of  subjects  in  the 
column  he  conducted  under  the  heading 
•Pete  and  his  pipe."  for  many  years  on  tt>6 
Record's  editorial  page.  Not  a  lover  of  con- 
troversy but  never  a  man  to  "back  away  from 
a  flght,'  his  opinions  on  various  matters  were 
stated  clearly  and  firmly.  That  they  aroused 
opposition,  on  some  occasions,  was  a  scurca 
of  satisfaction  and  sometimes  of  amusement 
to  him.  "Shows  people  are  thinking  for 
themselves."  he  used  to  say.  "ltd  be  a  heck 
of  a  world  If  a  thing  was  t>elleved  without 
check  Just  because  someone  printed  it." 

Peterson  never  Joined  a  chiirch.  EfTorU  to 
attach  or  attract  him  to  any  particular  reli- 
gion were  met  with  a  quiet  remark  that  he 
"wasnt  much  of  a  Joiner."  He  had  one  afStla- 
tlon.  Charity  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  Aside 
from  this,  his  Interests  were  In  the  puper, 
hto  home  and  family,  and  the  "wide  open 
space*." 

CALLSD   CLASanJS 

Some  of  his  writings,  turned  out  while  he 
was  resting  at  his  cabin  during  his  fllneas. 
have  been  declared  classics.  His  description 
of  a  long-standing  feud  he  had  with  a  por- 
cupine, which  he  Insisted  on  calling  a  quilled 
pig  as  an  Insult,  aroused  so  much  Interest  he 
had  finally  to  give  an  almost  blow-by-blow 
description  of  his  campaign.  His  stories  of 
the  simple  little  people  of  the  hills — the 
chipmunks,  the  squirrels,  and  the  birds— 
of  the  cattle  passing  along  the  road  near 
him,  of  the  play  of  lightning  over  the  hills 
and  the  mantle  of  snow  on  the  highest  peaka 
rippled  like  laughing  water  over  a  stony 
brook  bed. 

In  hto  final  Illness.  Peterson  amazed  frieuda 
and  family  with  the  wlU  to  live  he  had 
packed  Into  hto  small  frame.  Never  weigh- 
ing more  than  110  pounds,  "soaking  wet," 
as  he  described  It  himself,  he  declined  at  on* 
time  to  a  few  over  SO  pounds.  Despite  this, 
he  stayed  on  hto  feet. 

Besides  hto  wile.  Georgia  Betha  Peterson, 
be  to  survived  by  one  son.  Robert  Henry 
Peterson,  also  of  the  Record  organization. 
He  also  to  survived  by  a  atotcr.  Mrs.  Joseph 
(Idamac)  Johnson,  and  a  granddaughter, 
Barbara  Louise  Peterson,  as  well  as  hto 
daughter-in-law.  Blanche  Dale  Peterson,  and 
a  brother,  L.  8.  "Ren"  Peteraon.  of  Middle- 
town,  Lake  County. 

After  showing  a  steady  gain  for  many 
months,  Mr.  Peterson  suffered  a  decline  last 
summer  and  grew  steadily   worse. 

In  mid-December  of  last  year,  when  doc- 
tors had  decided  no  hope  extoted  for  him, 
the  Peterson  family  decided  to  administer 
the  antltoxln-serum  treatment  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Frederick  Koch,  of  Detroit  The  serum 
was  flown  bare  and  administered  on  Decem- 
ber 22  of  last  year.  Improvement  was  noted 
at  once  and  his  condition  bettered  steadily 
until  last  Tuesday  when  he  went  to  hto  usual 
polUng  place  and  cast  hto  vote. 

MKOICOS   WATCH   CASX 

With  the  Koch  tr'eatment  a  matter  of  some 
controversy  among  medical  men,  Peterson's 
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condition  was  watched  closely  by  members  of 
the  medical  profession. 

Late  yesterday  the  heart  condition  devel- 
oped. He  did  not  regain  consciousness  and 
died  at-aO  o'clock  thto  morning. 

Thoughtful  toward  the  end  as  he  was 
through  life.  Peterson  asked  that  flowers  be 
omitted  at  hto  funeral.  He  asked  members 
of  hto  family  to  notify  anyone  who  might 
wish  to  spend  money  on  such  things  to  con- 
tribute the  sum  Instead  to  a  cancer  fund. 

Fob  thi  Lovx  or  Pete 
When  a  man  devotes  half  a  centiuy  to  a 
single  profession  and  to  a  single  business 
enterprtoe.  his  character  and  personality  are 
Influenced  Inevlubly  by  the  kind  of  work 
he  has  done.  And  conversely,  he  Is  likely  to 
make  lasting  Impressions  on  hto  associates 
and  on  the  business  which  was  his  career. 

So  it  was  with  L.  V.  "Pete  and  Hto  Pipe" 
Peterson  and  with  the  Stockton  Record. 

"Pete"    and    the    Record    were    "boys"    to- 
gether.    They  shared  Inunaturity  and  expe- 
rience, toiigh  times  and  the  good.    His  first 
years  on  this  newspaper  were  spent  in  report- 
ing, but  like  all  newspapers  and  newspaper- 
men  of    that   era,    there    was   little   depart- 
mentalizing.    The   hand    that   penciled    the 
news  also  wrote  the  heads,  collected  subscrip- 
tions and  stuffed  papers  in  the  mailing  room. 
As  a   reporter  "Pete '  acquired   the  spirit 
of  kindly,  fiiendly  tolerance  that  goes  with 
a   genuine   affection   for   people,   the   people 
whose  sorrows,   follies,   foibles  and   achieve- 
ments are  a  newspaperman's  peculiar  field. 
Later  as  a  circulation  manager  he  dealt  with 
the  boys  who  deliver  the  paper,  and  with  the 
people  who  buy  and  the  people  who  complain, 
Hto    Job    developed    Petes    Inherent   afla- 
bUlty  into  a  life-long  spirit  of  congeniality 
and  hospitality.     And  what  hto  Job  did  for 
Pete,    he    returned    In    full    measure.      For 
many  years  the  top  representative  of  man- 
agement, he  set  a  keynote  of  Informality  and 
approachability  which  has  always  character- 
ized relationships  between  departments  and 
among  the  Record's  personnel.     There  to  no 
high  brass  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 
Another  of  Pete's  Influences  was  to  trans- 
mit to  the  personality  of  thto  newspaper  his 
deep  regard  for  the  out-of-doors,  his  Interest 
in  the  people  and  In  the  furred  and  feathered 
creatures  of  the  Sierra. 

It  was  In  the  role  of  woodsman  that  his 
readers  knew  and  loved  Pete  best,  as  In  hto 
homely  and  philosophic  style  he  recorded  the 
goings  on.  small  and  large,  along  the  Ebbetts 
Pass  Highway  beneath  hto  mountainside 
cottage. 

"For  the  Love  of  Pete"  reads  the  Inscription 
on  the  plaque  In  the  cabin  built  by  hto  news- 
paper associates.  And  out  of  love  of  Pete 
do  hto  professional  associates  and  hto  fellow 
townspeople  mourn  hto  passing. 


Representative  Potter's  Eloquent  Canes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  ask  permission  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  this  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  March 
24.  1949.  written  by  Mr.  Fred  Othman 
who  in   this  unique  fashion  pays  just 


tribute  to  the  exceptional  record  of  our 
colleague.  Representative  Charles  Ed- 
ward Potter,  of  Michigan. 

aEPRESZNTATTVK    POTTEE'S    VJOQXTart    CAKES 

(By  Fred  Otiunan) 
When  Representative  CHAaLis  Eowabo 
Potter,  a  black-haired  young  fellow  from 
Cheboygan,  Mich.,  hobbled  to  the  floor  of  the 
Hotise  to  make  a  speech  about  pensiorw  for 
veterans  and  placed  hto  two  plastic  canes 
on  the  table,  he  said  nothing  about  hto  own 
war  record.     He  didn't  have  to. 

He  lost  both  hto  legs  In  battle  at  Colmar, 
France,  and  If  ever  a  disabled  war  veteran 
had  a  right  to  talk  about  Honest  John 
Rankin's  $125,000,000,000  pension  scheme, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  was  the  one. 

When  he  Joined  the  Army  In  1942.  said  Mr. 
Potter,  he  wasn't  thinking  about  collecting 
any  cash  rewards.  Neither,  said  he.  were 
any  of  the  other  yoiuigsters  who  shed  their 
civvies  at  about  the  same  time. 

"You  can't  make  mercenaries  out  of  the 
veterans  by  paying  them  a  few  dollars  each." 
he  told  hto  fellow  lawgivers.  He  came  then 
to  hto  big  Idea. 

Our  fighting  men  have  done  their  duty. 
pensions  or  no  pensions,  ever  since  our  his- 
tory began,  he  said.  They've  won  every  war 
they  ever  fought.  And  this  has  been  all  to 
the  good,  except  for  one  thing: 

"We  always  seem  to  lose  the  peace."  Rep- 
resentative Potter  said.  "And  I  am  won- 
dering If  It  might  not  be  a  good  Idea  to 
provide  pensions  for  the  peacemakers  In  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  Inspired  to  do  a  bet- 
ter Job.  Yes;  I  t)elleve  I  could  vote  In  good 
conscience  for  a  bill  giving  pensions  to  diplo- 
mau.     But  for  this  bUl  I  cannot." 

Representative  Potter  then  grasped  hto 
translucent  canes  with  the  electric  batteries 
in  their  handles  and  with  leas  effort  than 
you'd  imagine  propelled  hto  mechanical  legs 
toward  his  seat.  The  applause  was  what  the 
CMficial  Reporters  might  call  thunderous. 

And  before  we  worry  about  the  somewhat 
Incredible  pension  debate,  let  us  consider 
briefly  Representative  Potter's  canes.  They 
have  electric  light  In  'em.  which  he  switches 
on  at  night  for  crossing  streets.  Not  only 
do  they  Illuminate  the  gutter,  but  they  make 
it  possible  for  passing  motortots  to  see  him. 
They're  comforting  for  a  fellow  who  still 
hasn't  quite  got  the  hang  of  navigating  on 
aluminum  legs. 

Hto  speech.  I'm  afraid,  had  little  effect  on 
Mississippi's  Representative  Rankin,  or  upon 
the  timid  gentlemen  who  are  against  the 
whole  Idea  of  multlbUllon  pensions  for  vet- 
erans— but  who  are  afraid  to  vote  that  way. 
In  public,  that  to. 

The  lawgivers  demonstrated  they  were  de- 
lighted to  kill  the  Rankin  blU  when  they 
could  do  so  anonymously.  But  when  the 
motion  came  to  revive  It.  they  had  to  sign 
their  John  Henry's  for  the  record.  So  they 
changed  their  minds.  They  were  taking  no 
chances  on  the  veterans  back  home  voting 
against  'em  2  years  hence. 

There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  like  Rep- 
resentative Potter.  Such  a  one  was  Repre- 
senUtlve  John  A.  Carroll,  of  Colorado, 
who  fought  In  both  world  wars.  He,  too, 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  pensions.  He  called 
the  scheme  of  writing  the  bill  on  the  floor 
a  shameful  thing  «md  he  managed  to  get  a 
couple  of  propensloners  into  a  weird  argu- 
ment. 

Representative  Walti3i  B.  HtTBEa,  of  Ohio, 
said  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  favored  hto 
amendment  cutting  out  the  World  War  II 
survivors.  Representative  James  E.  Vak 
Zaniit.  of  Pennfiyivania,  aaid  they  were  not, 
either. 


"See,"  said  Representative  Carroll.  "Con- 
fusion.  Thto  bill  ought  to  be  sent  back  to 
committee." 

Representative  Potter  said  nothing.  Just 
sat  there  with  hto  legs  stiff  in  front  of  him, 
while  he  fiddled  with  hto  Ulck  walking  stick. 


Limitation  of  the  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  remarks  of 
the  Honorable  Archie  L.  Cross.  State  as- 
semblyman of  Sparks.  Nev.,  in  the  Ne- 
vada Assembly,  Jkf  arch  1949: 

Mr.  Speaker,  thto  to  a  solemn  occrtslon. 
We  are  about  to  exercise  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  of  a  legislature;  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  amended.  Our  Constitution 
is  a  sacred  document,  a  beacon  Ught  of  free- 
dom In  the  world.  The  founding  fathers  were 
blessed  with  foresight  and  wisdom:  they  did 
not  8*t  a  limitation  upon  the  number  of 
terms  a  President  might  serve. 

The  first  question  artoes  then,  why  should 
we  now  set  a  limit  upon  the  Presidential 
terms?  Why  should  we  ctirb  our  demo- 
cratic right  of  choice?  Why  should  we  limit 
ourselves  and  reduce  our  voting  privileges  ai 
much  as  to  suggested  In  thto  proposed  amend- 
ment? "Oh,  It  to  said,  that  the  ofllce  to  so 
great  that  two  terms  should  be  enough  for 
any  man."  Waahlngton.  In  hto  farewell  ad- 
dress set  an  example,  and  limited  himself 
to  two  terns.  Hto  address  to  couched  In 
stately  language  and  will  be  forever  honored. 
But  It  advises  against  alliances  with  other 
nations,  and  especially  decries  against  fav- 
ored nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  great  wars  have  demon- 
strated that  we  cannot  avoid  having  alUances 
and  relations  with  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Our  position  to  so  eminent,  our  commerce  so 
great  and  world-wide,  that  no  matter  In 
what  high  esteem  we  hold  our  first  President, 
we  must  assert  our  world  leadership  and  seek 
friends  among  the  nations.  We  are  no  longer 
IsoUtlontots.  We  must  take  sides.  The  name 
of  our  President  In  a  world  war  Immediately 
becomes  a  symbol  of  freedom  to  the  victim* 
of  oppression. 

If  everything  to  In  balance,  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  conducting  the  war  In  good  manner, 
then  we  cannot  change  hto  leadership;  we 
cannot  change  Presidents,  be  he  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican.  We  cannot  let  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  who  believe  In  \18.  down. 

We  saw  thto  In  World  War  n.  We  saw  a 
great  English-speaking  nation  prostrate  at 
Dunkerque.  We  saw  50  gunboats  and  all  of 
the  old  Springfield  rifies  we  could  muster  fur- 
nished to  the  nation  In  exchange  for  air 
bases,  and  that  was  all  that  she  had  to 
depend  upon,  because  her  munitions  of  war 
had  been  abandoned  In  Prance. 
We  saw  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
We  heard  a  most  eloquent  voice  In  Chicago 
plead  for  a  quarantine  against  aggressor 
naUons  and  demand  and  order  tat  our  own 
defense  50,000  airplanes. 

We  were  amaaed  at  the  magnlttide  of  the 
order.  We  know  that  he  had  hto  finger  upon 
tlie  pulse  of  the  world.  We  Inaugurated 
lend-lease.    We  armed  our  ships  against  the 
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rubmarlnc*.  The  Hun  wu  on  the  mareh. 
natlonj  were  rmriBhed  and  raped,  we  knew 
that  Htiler  was  determined  to  nile  the  world, 
and  that  aoon  we  would  be  marching  alao. 
but  only  gooae-fitepptng  under  Oennan  or- 
ders. In  our  own  melting  pot.  nationalltlea 
to  pull  and  tug.  the  Uotatlonlsu 
to  haye  the  better  of  It,  until  the 
great  Senator  Wh'.tnzuBTJta.  of  Michigan,  arose 
at  his  dcak.  and  made  a  hlitortcal  apeacb  m 
the  Senate,  that  ahook  the  Nation,  and  tso- 
latloni&iA  waa  thrown  out  the  window,  and 
the  two-party  foreign  policy  was  Inaugtirated 
that  endures  today.  So  we  took  stock  of  the 
man  at  the  Tialm 

We  recalled  his  Inatiguratlon  speech  In  the 
midst  rf  r.ie  depression,  when  he  declared 
that  the  Nation  "had  nothing  to  fear,  but 
fear  itself";  we  aaw  the  dramatic  closing  of 
the  weak  banks,  and  only  solve'^t  banks  (ler- 
mitted  to  reopen.  We  saw  bank  deposits 
Insured  and  safeguarded  we  saw  all  of  cur 
gold  recovered  We  saw  social  security  given 
to  the  people.  We  remembered  the  flre-slde 
chats  where  the  most-iored  voice  In  the 
world  told  us  of  the  problems  be  faced  In 
the  White  House,  and  he  told  o(  his  mistakes 
too.  but  that  he  was  tr^mg.  We  saw  how 
he  restored  confidence,  and  helped  to  stop 
the  forced  sales  of  «60.000  mortgaged  farms, 
and  we  raw  how  he  brought  dignity  to  labor. 
All  precedents  were  broken,  and  he  was 
elected  to  a  third  term  as  President.  He  all 
but  prostrated  himself  In  begging  for  world 
peace,  but  the  Axis  nations  Ignored  him.  and 
Insulted  him  fctr  his  pains. 

Then  the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  Joint  declaration  of  war  by  Japan  and 
Germany  before  our  Congress  could  assem- 
ble. Oh,  the  tragedy  of  It  all.  with  a  Japa- 
nese peace  party  conferring  with  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  very  moment. 

We  recall  Iwoland.  Iwo  Jtma.  Suribachl, 
Namur  Guam.  Saipan.  and  Tarawa.  We 
recall  the  croealng  at  Normandy  under  Elsen- 
hower. We  recall  Generals  Marshall.  MacAr- 
thur.  and  Walnwright;  Admirals  Nimits  and 
Bull  Halsey;  Doolittle.  Hap  Arnold,  Spaatz. 
all  selected  and  appointed  through  him.  We 
recall  that  he  summoned  the  scientists,  set 
salde  tS.OOO ,000.000  for  atomic  research,  and 
thfit  It  IS  our  Slock  pile  of  atomic  bombs  that 
keeps  back  the  Slavic  hordes  behind  their 
Iron  curtain  with  14.000.000  slave  laborers 
Itching  to  engulf  the  world.  He  closed  the 
1JK4  election  campaign  with  a  prayer  for  otir 
America.  He  a«ke<l  Almighty  God  to  grant 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  the  vision  which 
necessary  to  profit  from  th«  victory  which 
sure  to  come  la  the  war.  Again  ahat- 
tarlng  all  prece(«enu.  hs  was  elected  for  a 
fourth  term  in  the  ides  of  November:  and 
then  In  the  following  April,  like  the  sol- 
diers on  the  fle.'d  who  died  for  us,  he,  too, 
died  for  us. 

His  sacred  remains  lis  sleeping  at  Hyde 
Park  and  thousands  go  there  dally  to  pray 
t(x  peace.  A  monument  has  been  vinvelled 
for  hlxn  In  London,  and  the  KngUah  have  re- 
served for  him  a  niche  and  plaque  In  Windsor 
Castle,  where  they  buiy  their  Kings.  Ah.  he 
Is  Immortal.  Just  recently  the  Idaho  State 
Senate  did  as  we  are  about  to  do,  rejected 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  realize  our  full  stattire 
as  Americans.  I  rcrlly  believe  that  had  not 
tt*  pistol  thot  of  an  assassin  leveled  our  be- 
Mild  Lincoln  he  would  have  been  a  third- 
term  President,  and  what  a  blessing  It  would 
have  been  to  the  South  tn  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  Let  us  say  here  today  that  we 
reserve  the  right  If  we  are  beset  with  war 
or  the  rumors  of  war  to  reelect  any  Prcsl- 
di-nt.  be  he  Democrat  or  nspubllran.  to  a 
third  term:  and  if  any  Otmgisfts  declares 
war.  and  If  any  Pi-esldsni  indteates  the  path, 
we  will  follow  otir  Oaf  and  say,  as  Ruth  to 
Naomi.  "Sntreat  xm  not  to  lea*«  Thss; 
abithsr  thou  gosst  we  will  go;  thy  people 
shall  bs  our  p«opts,  thj  Ood  our  God." 


f  ope  of  Peace 


the  anniversary 
Tixlay  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  ^OHN  J.  ROONEY 

lor  mw  TOSK 
m  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MontOiy,  March  2S.  1949 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permissicki  granted  to  me  by  the 
Hoiise,  I  incliile  with  these  remarks  the 
following  splendid  editorial  entitled 
"Pope  of  Peade."  by  Harry  H.  Schlacht. 
which  was  fublished  in  the  Detroit 
Times  of  Ma^ch  2.  1949,  the  New  York 
Journal- Ameiican.  and  many  other 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast: 
POP*  or  pxAci 
(By   Jarry  H.  SchUcht) 

Today  America  salutes  Pope  Plus  XII  on 
of  his  seventy-third  birthday, 
congratulates  Pope  Pius  XII 
on  the  tenth  aiinlversary  of  his  elevation  to 
the  papacy.  Bs  Is  the  Pope  of  peace.  Ws 
greet  with  glad  acclaim  a  true  benefactor  of 
humanity,  a  coble  leader  of  the  century 
Many,  many  liappy  returns  of  his  blessed 
day. 

The  Holy  Patber  was  born  Eugenlo  PacelU 
on  March  2.  18'  6.  in  Rome.  He  was  always  a 
true  priest  accsrdlng  to  the  heart  of  Ood. 
He  had  always  lourlshed  an  ardent  desire  to 
the  apoBtolate  and  the  exercise  of  priestly 
ministry  The  I  charity  of  Christ  ever  filled 
his  heart.  Th^  needy  and  sick  were  always 
the  object  of  nts  tenderest  care  and  solici- 
tude. The  Caihollcs  rejoice  In  their  chief 
shepherd.  He  Is  the  vicar  at  Christ  on  earth. 
He  Is  the  apostl^  of  peace. 

When  His  Holiness  mounted  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter,  ih^  world  was  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  the  blo^lest  conflict  in  history.  He 
chose  the  namel  of  Pitis  XII  tn  loving  tribute 
to  his  predecessor.  He  chose  to  continue 
the  policy  of  Pope  Plus  XI  In  the  battle 
for  world  peacii,  In  the  defense  of  church 
rights.  In  the  championship  of  persecuted 
people  everywhere.  In  his  first  public  ut- 
terance, he  Invi  :ed  all  mankind  to  ttirn  their 
thoughts  to  pea:e — peace  of  conscience,  peace 
of  family,  pea(e  among  nations.  He  la  a 
living  symbol  c  f  peace.  He  Is  dedicated  to 
the  goal  that  men  shall  be  free  of  hate  and 
of  strife.     He  li    a  simple  man  of  God. 

He  Is  tall  Ant  very  slender  He  has  brown 
eyes,  ever  sparkling  behind  glasses.  He  has 
long,  thin  fini  ers  which  when  folded  In 
prayer  seem  lU  e  a  decade  of  Gothic  spires 
aspiring  heavenjward  in  suppllditlon  for  the 
prayer  of  man.  His  career  In  the  service  of 
the  church  Is  Idng  and  brilliant.  He  Is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  and 
diplomats  of  <iur  time.  He  is  the  best- 
equipped  personage  In  the  world  today  to 
le.%d  In  the  blessed  cause  of  peace.  He  Is  a 
man  of  his  time 

He  was  the  fiist  future  Pope  to  fly  a  plane. 
He  was  the  Or  it  futive  Pope  ever  to  visit 
the  United  Sta  les.  He  was  the  first  secre- 
tary of  state  trer  to  be  elected  Pope  He 
was  the  first  Roman  to  be  elected  to  the  pa- 
pacy since  Pops  Benedtctus  xni.  He  was 
the  flrst  cardlns!  of  the  curia  to  become  Pope 
In  more  than  (  century  He  was  the  flrst 
Pope  to  be  crcwned  outside  of  St.  Peter's 
Basilica  since  I  170  He  Is  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty-first  sjccessor  to  St.  Petsr. 

His  reign  is  marked  by  a  rigorous  crtisade 
against  the  curss  of  communism;  against  the 
agiUtors  who  irake  the  negation  of  Ood  the 
cornerstone  of  their  work.  He  has  boldly 
challenged  the  modem  pagan  world  on  reli- 
gious liberty,  oti  the  pt^lcy  of  slavery,  on 
atheutie  comm  mlsm.  and  on  the  sut«  of 


totalitarianism.  He  Is  a  world  leader — one 
whose  leadership  every  lover  of  liberty  can 
proDdly  cherish  In  this  hour  when  t3rrants 
draw  allegiance  of  subservient  nations. 

Slave  states  can  compel  obedience  to  their 
man-made  decrees,  but  no  power  on  earth 
can  control  the  movement  of  God  in  tne 
minds  of  men.  No  power  can  equal  the 
force  of  God's  truths.  No  dictator  can  con- 
trol men's  thoughts.  God's  truths  have  their 
roou  In  the  policy  of  the  humble  folks  whose 
minds  no  Stalin  decree  can  reach  and  wLoee 
hearts  no  bond  of  servitude  can  fetter. 

Humanity  will  survive  amid  the  decay  of 
dictatorial  dynasties.  Despair  and  defeat 
may  threaten  them,  but  the  noblest  thoughts 
of  the  centuries  belong  to  them,  and  not  to 
tyrants.  The  citadel  of  God  will  ever  pre- 
vail. Its  base  is  adamant.  It  is  cemruted 
with  the  richest  blood.  The  ransomed  of 
the  LcM-d  crowd  Its  portals.  Against  this 
citadel  tempests  beat,  the  storms  rage  but 
spend  their  force  In  vain.  Immortal  la  Its 
nature,  it  stands  firm.     It  will  endure  forever. 

Before  the  power  of  God  the  forces  of 
present-day  tyrants  must  tremble.  Their 
morUl  colls  will  be  shaken  off.  Their  gov- 
ernments will  collapse.  Their  empires  will 
dissolve.  Their  despotism  will  sink  into  dust. 
For  they  will  give  way  before  the  shmlug 
truths  of  the  Almighty  as  the  blackness  of 
midnight  yields  to  the  approach  of  the 
rising  sun.  May  the  Holy  Father  ever  stand 
forth  as  a  strong  protector  of  the  good  and 
godly  In  mankind.  May  He  ever  persevere  for 
many  more  years  In  the  faith  of  goodness,  in 
the  faith  of  Jtistlce,  In  the  faith  of  charity. 
in  the  faith  of  peace.  God.  grant  us  this 
prayer. 


Repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolution   regarding   immediate   repeal    of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law 

Whereas  there  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
labor  bill  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  law; 
and 

Whereas  since  the  passage  of  this  law,  labor 
organizations  have  been  oppressed  and  col- 
lective bargaining  has  been  made  more  dlfll- 
cult  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
American  labor  movement;  and 

Whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  law  creates  an 
Inferior  class  of  citizens,  and  inferior  cate- 
gory and  a  debased  position  politically  for 
the  men  and  women  who  toil  by  band  or 
brain  for  their  dally  subsistence;  and 

Whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  in  its  en- 
tirety.  is  an  Insult  to  the  working  people  of 
the  United  States,  a  brand  upon  their  in- 
tegrity and  decency,  a  handicap  to  all  fair- 
minded  employers;   end 

Whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  invades  the 
constitutional  gxiaranties  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  freedom  of  contract:  and 

Whereas  one  of  ths  main  issues  in  the 
last  Prssldential  campaign  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  such  issue  was  sup- 
ported by  an  over whel ruing  majority  vote  for 
candidates  to  pol^JLical  office  who  were  on 
record  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  this  ?!• 
doiu  and  ohnoxiojis  law;  and 
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Whereas  the  Eighty-first  Congress  has  con- 
ducted hearings  on  a  substitute  labor  bill 
known  as  the  Thomas  bill  and  such  hearings 
have  resulted  in  needless  repetitious  testi- 
mony, consequent 'y  delaying  action  on  the 
repeal  of  this  law;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  collective-bargain- 
ing contracts  presently  expiring  and  will  ex- 
pire In  the  very  near  future,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations and  employers  cannot  negotiate 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  as  to  the  pro- 
visions that  may  be  contained  in  a  new  labor 
bill,  thus  creating  an  air  of  uncertainty  and 
mdangerlng  harmonious  labor  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management  which  may  re- 
sult In  unavoidable  work  stoppages;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  Amerlra  have,  by  their  vote  last  November, 
delivered  a  mandate  to  the  new  Congress  for 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  town  council  of  the 
town  of  Cheektowaga  assert  its  disapproval 
of  the  Taft-Hartljy  law;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  town  cotmcil  of  the 
town  of  Cheektowaga  go  on  record  for  the 
immediate  and  unqualified  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Harry  8.  Truman,  the 
majority  leaders  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Memben  of  Congress  from  the  west- 
em  New  York  area,  and  the  United  States 
Senators  from  New  York  ^tate.  be  so  noti- 
fied as  soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  so  that  they  may  act  accord- 
ingly. 


State  Departmeat  FictioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NIW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration has  given  the  Communists  and 
the  fellow  travelers  the  green  light. 
Why  have  the  investigations  of  the  Red 
saboteurs  stopped?  Tliere  Is  hardly  a 
community,  large  or  small.  In  the  United 
States  to  which  the  slimey  trail  of  Com- 
munists does  not  lead.  This  under- 
ground subversive  group  are  sapping  at 
the  foundation  of  our  Government,  yet 
instead  of  the  administration  restricting 
their  activities  it  has  granted  visas  to 
enable  them  to  spread  their  doctrine 
here. 

The  specious  argument  for  the  issuance 
of  visas  to  Reds  to  enter  the  United  States 
Is  the  administrations  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  freedom  of  information  and  free 
speech  on  any  Issue.  In  this  connec- 
tion, under  unanimous  consent  hereto- 
fore granted.  I  am  inserting  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "State  Department 
Fiction": 

STATS   DKPASTMZirr  nCTTOM 

When  the  State  Department  granted  visas 
to  a  score  of  Rusclans  and  eastern  Europeans 
to  attend  the  Ctiltural  and  Scientific  Con- 
ference starting  in  New  York  tomorrow.  It 
justified  the  action  as  foUows: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  approved  the  Issuance  of  these  visas  be- 
cause of  Its  unswerving  devotion  to  freedom 
of  Information  and  free  speech  on  any  Issue, 
however,  controversial  It  may  be.  As  such 
this  Government  does  not  feel  that  the  visa 


authority  should  be  used  to  prevent  any 
arrangements,  however,  dubious  they  may 
appear,  for  open  public  debate  of  outstanding 
issues." 

Almost  as  soon  as  it  had  emitted  this  high- 
minded  policy,  the  Department  canceled  visas 
It  had  already  Issued  to  four  non-Commu- 
nist Britishers  and  refused  visas  to  other  in- 
dividuals in  France  and  Italy — all  of  whom 
had  applied  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
same  conference. 

The  Justification  for  this  reversal  of  the 
principle  that  the  visa  authority  should  not 
be  Invoked  to  prevent  public  debate  savors 
mightily  of  an  afterthought.  It  is  that  the 
iron-curtain  delegates  are  ofllclal  whereas 
western  Europeans  are  unofficial. 

The  DejMrtment  also  felt  that  the  Com- 
munist case  would  be  adequately  presented 
by  the  Soviet  and  satelUte  group  without  the 
assistance  of  supposed  sympathizers  from 
non-Communist  countries.  It  therefore  In- 
voked its  visa  authority  to  prevent  an  open 
public  debate  from  being  too  one-sided. 

In  other  words,  any  connection  between 
State  Department  action  and  State  Depart- 
ment policy  is  purely  coincidental. 


Comments  bj  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  Article  Entitled  ''Are  You 
Happy,  Son?'*  by  Delbert  Willis,  Ap- 
pearing in  G>llier's  for  March  26, 1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MIBblSSU'l'l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.   RANKIN.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration: 
Comments  bt  the  Vetekans"  Admintstratiow 

ON    Aeticue    ENTrnxD    "Are    Yotr    Happt, 

SOK?"     FT     DEI.BXST    WlLLIS,     Al»PEA«n«0     IH 

Coixm's  ro«  BdASCB  20,  1SM9 

CENESAI. 

The  writer  Is  known  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  Charles  D.  Willis.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Pacific  theater.  As  stated  In 
his  article,  he  was  severely  wounded  In  is- 
land warfare.  His  wounds  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  his  left  leg  at  the  hip  and  serious  In- 
Jiules  to  his  right  leg.  He  is  identified  in 
the  VA  by  the  number  C4114838. 

The  article  readily  breaks  down  into  three 
compcment  parts: 

1.  Finances. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Prosthesis. 

A  Bimimary  of  the  case  indicates  that  the 
veteran  has  a  legitimate  complaint  about 
the  handling  of  his  education,  but  that  his 
dealings  with  VA  in  connection  with  secur- 
ing compensation  and  an  artificial  leg  have 
been  properly  handled. 

In  his  opening  sentence,  Mr.  WUlls  quotes 
s  surgeon  in  the  VA  prosthetics  clinic  in 
Boston  as  saying,  •frankly.  I'm  a  taxpayer. 
A  new  artificial  leg  for  this  young  fellow  will 
cost  »500.  We  dont  know.  But  I'm  willing 
to  take  a  chance."  At  several  other  points 
he  quotes  statemenu  made  at  this  pros- 
thetics clinic.  On  page  80  of  the  magazine, 
bs  quotes  a  long  conversation  with  a  doctor 
asking  about  ths  type  of  crutches  he  was 
tising,  the  type  of  leg  hs  wanted,  and  several 
other  matters  which  sound  completely  toane 
when  taken  out  of  their  setting. 

TO  imderstand  thess  questions.  It  is  nec- 
to  know  ths  charaetsr  of  one  of  thess 


clinics.     The  general  tone  of  ths  clinic  la 
not  xuillke  that  of  an  operating  room  whea  j 
a    doctor    is    performing    an    operation    and  .- 
keeping  up  a  running  commentary  for  ths 
benefit  of  students. 

Those  in  regular  attendance  at  the  clinics 
are:  The  Chief,  Physical  Medicine  Rebabill- 
tatlon  Unit-  Chief  Physical  Therapist:  and 
Chief  of  the  Prosthetics  and  Sensory  Aids 
Unit.  In  addition,  there  usually  are  visit- 
ing doctors.  These  are  not  surgeons  but  are 
psychiatrists  who  attend  the  clinic  on  their 
own  time,  both  to  help  the  amputee  by  giv- 
ing advice  and  to  gain  for  themselves  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  the  results  of  surgery  and 
the  use  of  prosthetic  appliances.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Orthopedic  Appliance  and 
Limb  Manufacturers  Association  gives  his 
time  to  the  clinic  to  advise  on  technical  and 
mechanical  problems  that  may  arlss. 

Further,  senior  students  from  Boston 
schools  of  physical  therapy  are  assigned  to 
the  clinic  to  round  out  their  training.  Many 
of  these  students  plan  a  life  work  with  the 
disabled  and  are  keenly  Interested  In  ths 
problems  of  amputees.  From  discussion  at 
these  clinics  they  gain  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  prosthetics.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions and  much  of  the  conversation  quoted 
by  Mr.  Willis  was  for  the  benefit  of  thess 
visitors  and  not  because  the  members  of  ths 
clinic  are  utterly  stupid. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  three  chief  ques- 
tions raised  by  Mr.  Willis: 

mf  Aifccs 

Mr.  Willis  sa3rs  in  his  fifth  paragraph,  *^oa 
cotild  count  It  a  blissful  moment  when  Z 
received  my  flrst  pension  check,  several 
months  after  my  medical  discharge  from  ths 
Army."  Twice  later  in  the  article,  the  wrltw 
refers  to  having  to  borrow  money  from  fellow 
students  who  were  mere  forttmate  and  were 
receiving  checks  while  he  had  none. 

Since  Mr.  Willis'  application  for  education 
was  mishandled,  he  did  not  get  a  check  for 
subsistence  for  three  and  one-half  months. 
He,  however,  was  getting  money  from  the  VA 
regularly. 

He  was  discharged  from  ths  Army  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  on  September  16,  1948. 
His  first  check  waa  mailed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  October  25,  1948.  From 
that  date,  up  to  and  including  the  present 
(March  1949),  there  has  not  been  a  month 
that  at  least  one  check  was  not  mailed  to 
Mr.  Willis  by  the  VA.  Up  to  thU  time,  thess 
checks  have  totaled  i2.003.13. 

The  first  three  checks  mailed  Mr.  WUlla 
were  payments  as  a  captain  on  the  Army 
Retired  list  and  were  for  three-quarters  ths 
amotint  he  was  paid  as  a  captain  in  active 
service. 

On  November  3,  1948,  Mr.  WUlls  wrote 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  first  check, 
stating  he  wanted  to  be  paid  compensation 
for  injuries  rather  than  retired  pay,  as  he 
believed  he  would  receive  greater  twneflt 
in  this  way. 

In  compliance  with  this  request.  Mr.  Willis 
was  rerated  and  allowed  comp>ensatlon  at  the 
rate  of  $240  per  month.  This  action  was  re- 
flected In  the  check  of  November  30,  and  was 
made  retroactive  to  the  date  of  discharge. 
September  17. 

Again  on  January  24,  payments  were  raised 
to  $315  a  month  and  made  reuoacttve  to 
September  27.  that  being  the  date  the  vet- 
eran entered  school.  This  increase  was  $75 
a  month  subsistence  allowance  tinder  Public 
Law  18. 

On  March  4,  his  pay  was  again  increased 
In  accordance  with  Public  Law  877,  bringing 
his  monthly  payments  up  to  $371.  This 
was  made  retroactive  to  ths  date  of  his 
entrance  into  school,   September  27. 

On  March  11.  the  veteran  was  rerated  and 
because  of  changes  In  his  condition  was 
granted  increased  compensstion.  raising  his 
monthly  pay  check  to  $413. 
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Mr.  WUIU  did  not  mention  in  bU  arUcI* 
the  name^  -f  the  friends  from  wbom  b« 
borrom-fKi  :::■  ;.«  ,  If  they  were  veterans  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  of  them  were  being  p«td 
•t  a  higher  rate  than  Mr    Willis  himself. 

KOOCATION 

Mr  Willis  educaUooAl  deallncs  with  th« 
Vstcrana'  Administration  were  mishandled. 
Portuoatcljr,  bis  mUhandllng  did  not  result 
In  the  loss  of  any  educaUonal  opportunities 
to  Mr.  WlUis. 

On  June  17.  Mr.  Willis,  while  still  an  officer 
In  the  Army,  was  examined  by  the  VA  Ad- 
vtHMMBt  and  Guidance  Center  at  Waiter 
Reed  Hospital.  exacUy  as  he  states  in  hia 
article  The  documents,  in  connection  with 
this  advlaenMBt.  were  forwarded  from  Walter 
Reed  to  the  Washington  Regional  OfBcc  to 
bs  sent  to  Boston.  The  record  shows  they 
forwardsd  on  June  23.  The  Boston  Re- 
Offlce  has  no  record  oi  their  receipt. 

As  a  result  of  this  advisement,  the  veteran 
reccmmended  tor  Ualning  with  the  ob- 
jective of  becoming  a  political  cc^umnist. 
The  veteran  sought,  and  was  granted  a  Nle- 
roan  feUowshlp  Ite  enrolled  and  began 
school  on  September  27;  so  that  the  loss  ot 
th'?  records  (<ld  not  delay  the  veteran's  edu- 
catlcin  By  securing  the  Nleman  fellowship. 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  cash  award 
which  goes   Aiih  thU  fellowship. 

On  September  21.  1M8.  Mr.  Willis  visited 
the  veterans'  counsel  oflkre  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  first  time.  This  Is  not  a 
Veterans'  Administration  office,  but  is  oper- 
ated, under  contract  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, with  employees  aasi^ned  to  ths 
oAc«  from  Harvard,  Tufts,  and  Boeton  Col- 
le§!e.  The  contract  for  its  operation  la  with 
Tufts  College  althougli  It  Is  located  on  Har- 
vard  University   property. 

Bines  no  stenographic  records  are  kept  of 
conversationa  m  the  ornter.  no  comment  can 
be  made  on  the  statemenU  in  Mr.  Willis' 
article  He  did.  however,  visit  the  guidsnce 
center  on  the  date  stated  and  undoubtedly 
told  them  he  had  been  set  up  for  training 
under  Public  Law  16  at  the  guidance  center 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  as  the  Harvard  cen- 
ter Immediately  started  a  search  for  his  pa- 
pers. 

This  search  continued  without  avail  until 
November  9.  1M8.  when  Mr.  Allen  Oleaaon. 
Chief  of  the  Special  Rehabilitation  Board, 
received  a  letter  from  the  chief  adviser  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  stating  that  Mr  Willis 
had  received  advisement  there  on  June  17  and 
had  bera  set  up  in  the  objective  of  political 
columnist.  This  letter  further  verified  that 
the  records  had  been  forwarded  on  June  23 
for  tranafer  to  the  Boston  Regional  OIBcc. 
A  copy  of  the  advisement  test  given  on  Juns 
17  was  also  sttached  to  this  letter. 

The  originals  of  these  advisement  records 
were  not  In  the  case  folder  of  the  veteran  at 
the  Bt^stcB  oAes. 

On  Deeamber  17.  tl>«  Boston  oOce  advised 
Mr.  Willis  to  file  a  dupllcau  application  for 
advisement  for  ths  purpoas  ot  scheduUng 
another  test.  Tba  racord  contains  no  ezpla- 
naticii  o(  why  tha  dupUcsts  advlsiMaant  rec- 
ords which  wers  amt  to  Bostoa  by  Waltar 
■Md  oa  JteVMBbv  f  eotUd  not  be  used  in 
^poallfytnt  ths  v«t«ran.  Howavar.  ha  was 
grdarcd  for  new  adviaeoMOt. 

Ths  day  after  thJa  laatnwttMi  «aa  a«Bt  to 
Mr.  WlUla.  Harvard  OatVMaMf  «l0Md  and  ra- 
WAAinHi  cUwed  until  Jantiary  4,  during  which 
time  Mr  WlUU  rtttiraed  to  bis  home  In  Dal- 
la».  Tri .  where  he  spent  tho 

He  Old  not  return  to  Boat* 
tllM  iB  January  1M0  On  January  IS.  1M9. 
ha  raported  to  ths  advisement  csntar  at  Har- 
vard and  was  set  up  for  tralalBf  aadtr  Pub< 
Be  Law  10  At  thu  tlaa  willMsfiifn  pay- 
Menu  reuoactiva  to  the  day  ha  sntarad 
•chool.  September  27.  were  authorlisd. 

While  Mr  WiJlu  was  not  daprlvad  of  his 
•ducatloo  and  was  racatvlnf  montlUy  disabil- 


ity compensat  on 
poiod.  deprlv<d 


checks,  he  was.  during  this 
of  tubslstenoe  allowance. 
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Mr.  Willis'  sUtemenu  about  his  difllcuitles 
in  securing  tta.  artificial  leg  appear  to  be 
somewhat  culnred.  He  aays  in  connection 
with  the  artlQctai  leg.  "The  first  entry  is 
dated  Octobei  6.  1948.  when  I  approached 
the  VA  aeekin  ;  a  substitute  for  "Junior."  my 
aiTectlonata  tJ  tie  for  the  bulky  artificial  leg 
the  Army  prisented  to  me  at  going-away 
caramon  lea  la  it  September  at  Walter  Reed 
Oanaral  Hoaptal.  Waj>bington.  D.  C." 

After  descn  )lng  his  impression  of  the  leg, 
he  says:  "  Ju  uor'  performed  admirably  for  a 
few  weeks.  E  ut  <Hie  day  while  climbtng  ths 
steps  to  my  room  I  heard  a  sharp  plngi 
'Junior'  had  9>ne  to  hell  In  a  flash — exploded 
like  a  hand  grenade.  Springs,  nuts  and 
bolts  showen  d  the  hallway.  A  desperate 
grab  at  a  ra  ling  saved  me  from  crashing 
down  the  step  s." 

After  gettlii  {  to  his  room,  he  says:  "Seated 
safely  on  the  bed.  I  performed  an  autopsy 
on  the  Army' I  gift  leg.  The  spring  which 
locks  the  hip  bad  jumped  cut  of  place.  The 
wire  which  I  olds  the  bucket  in  line  was 
missing.  So  uas  an  asaortment  of  nuts  and 
bolts." 

Mr.  Willis  •  kys  he  patched  up  the  leg  with 
rubber  bands  and  called  at  the  VA  ofBce  to 
apply  for  a  ne  v  leg.    (He  doesn't  §;ive  a  date  ) 

He  says  thst  the  VA  chief  suggested  that 
I  make  the  rounds  of  the  artlflclal-Hmb 
makers  in  Boiton  and  select  a  leg  which.  In 
my  opinion,  would  be  the  most  functlonable. 
the  most  comfortable,  and  offer  the  greatest 
all-around  ut  llty. 

Mr.  Willis  ^ontlnues:  "After  a  survey  of 
the  compauWs.  I  decided  on  a  prosthesis 
which  would  weigh  one-third  less  than  my 
Army  leg.  W(  ight  was  the  Important  factor. 
I  believed,  bee  ause  ot  the  weakened  condition 
of  my  partially  paralysed  right  leg.  When 
I  made  my  re  X)rt  to  the  VA  man.  he  wasn't 
convinced  thJ  t  it  would  be  the  best  leg  for 
me.  So  he  dispatched  me  on  another 
chase — this  tline  to  Dorchester.  Mass..  to  see 
a  vet  with  a  dl  larticulatlon  like  mine  and  who 
was  wearing  4  leg  of  the  type  I  wanted.  He 
showed  me  bjow  the  new  type  worked  and 
recommended  It  very  highly. 

"This  ci incites  the  argument  in  my  opinion 
lother  favorable  report  to  the 
pf.  He  gave  the  project  tenta- 
id  said  I  would  hear  from  him 
I  did.  by  letter,  ordering  me 
jre  a  board  of  orthopedic  ex- 
perts, the  lasti  word  in  prosthetic  knowledge, 
who  would  sit  at  a  special  clinic  to  review  my 
case  and  determine  the  If.  when,  why,  and 
what  of  my  ciwe 

"I  elreled  another  month  on  the  calendar. 
It  had  been  9i\  days  since  I  first  made  appli- 
cation for  a  sficcessor  to  'Junior  '  " 

Records  of  l|he  Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids 
Unit  show  tbiit  Mr  Willis  visited  that  oflce 
on  October  II.  1»48  At  that  time,  be  re- 
quested that  I  epairs  be  made  to  the  artificial 
limb  be  bad  been  fumlahed  by  the  Army. 
There  la  no  (irldence  of  any  request  for  a 
new  leg. 

The  leg  he  1  raa  vaartng  was  not  a  standard 
OI  leg  Issued  at  servlra  bos|rttata.  but  was  a 
rruu  U  g  manufactiffad  by  the  J.  E. 
Co .  V  aahlngton.  D.  C.  It  Is  exactly 
the  same  leg  t  rMcB  Is  rapplled  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration iinder  one  of  Its  contracts 

The  veterar  was  sent  to  the  Hanger  Co.*s 
B<i«ton  office  frith  sutbority  to  hsve  the  leg 
repaired  Mr  William  J  renis,  Jr ,  of  tb« 
Hanger  Co..  w  lo  ts  president  of  the  New  Bng- 
Isnd  Regions  I  Council  of  Orthopedic  Ap- 
pMance  and  Li  mb  Manufacturers  Association, 
says  that  Mr  WUiit  came  lo  the  office  with  a 
broken  hip  hy  k  held  In  place  by  the  substitu- 
tion ut  elAAtlr  bands  for  a  broken  spring. 

Mr.  Ftrr iM  iiw  the  veteran  personally  and 
told  him  be  ( id  not  bare  in  stock  the  par- 


and  I  made 
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tknUar  parte  to  repair  the  leg.  but  they  ootild 
be  secured  In  a  few  days.  He  quotee  tha 
veteran  as  saying  that  he  was  In  no  hurry; 
the  elastic  bands  were  working  all  right  and 
that  he  would  drop  in  at  his  ooovanlance  to 
have  the  parts  replaced. 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  Veterans'  Adnoln- 
Utratlon.  as  the  President  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Council  of  Orthopedic  Appli- 
ance and  Limb  Manufacturers  Aasociation. 
Mr.  Perria  states:  The  type  of  prosthesis  the 
veteran  was  wearing  at  the  clinic,  although 
it  was  furnished  by  the  Army  Medical  Serv- 
ice and  u  classified  as  a  temporary  Umb,  is 
in  fact  probably  the  highest  type  civilian 
manufactured  prosthesis  of  this  nature,  and 
undoubtedly,  if  It  bad  not  been  for  the  con- 
dition of  his  right  anatomical  member.  It 
would  have  been  the  request  of  the  veteran 
his  permanent  appliance  furnished  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  be  a  duplication 
of  that  furnished  by  the  Army  Medical  Serv- 
ice, which  be  was  wearing  and  had  become 
accustomed  to  This  has  been  the  experi- 
ence with  similar  amputee  veterans  and  we 
are  at  present  doing  such  duplication  v,ork. 

There  Is  one  glaring  bombaftic  Etatement 
which  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  industry 
and  Its  appliance  would  leave  them  in  doubt 
as  to  the  veracity  of  knowledge  of  the  writer 
inasmuch  as  a  limb  of  the  type  worn  by 
the  amputee  cannot  explode  springs,  nuts, 
bolts  and  screws  all  over  the  place  Inasmuch 
as  a  breakage  In  the  area  Indicated  could 
only  result  In  the  loss  of  one  small  spring 
and  possibly  one  metal  button. 

The  evidence  of  the  above  would  be 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a  rubber 
band  In  replacing  the  spring  apparently  ade- 
quately restored  the  functional  efficiency  of 
the  appliance. 

After  Mr.  Willis'  visit  on  October  14.  the 
Veierpns'  Adn\inl8tratlon  received  no  request 
from  him  In  connection  with  his  artificial 
limb  until  December  10.  1948,  at  which  time 
he  requested  a  new  limb 

Mr.  Willis  was  informed  that  he  was  eli- 
gible for  a  new  limb  and  for  a  spare  one  if 
he  felt  he  needed  It.  The  Prosthetic  Unit 
discussed  with  him  the  relative  desir- 
ability of  various  types  of  limbs  which  »'ere 
available.  This  discussion  included  a  very 
limited  number  of  limbs  as.  because  of  hie 
hip  disarticulation,  the  veteran  could  use 
only  one  or  two  standard  limbs. 

He  was  given  a  list  of  manufacturers  under 
contract  to  the  VA  with  the  suggestion  that 
he  investigate  and  select  the  limb  which  he 
found  to  be  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Among  other  companies,  the  veteran 
visited  the  Boston  Artificial  Limb  Co  ,  which 
described  to  him  a  limb  used  i^  some  dis- 
articulation cases.  This  limb  completely 
eliminates  the  half-saddle  affair  which  the 
veteran  mentions  in  his  dossier  of  his  arti- 
ficial leg.  The  Umb  company  did  not  have 
a  leg  of  this  type  available  so  Mr.  Willis  had 
never  seen  the  leg  when  he  decided  it  was 
the  denlrable  one. 

Be  notified  the  VA  that  this  was  the  lc« 
be  wanted  because  he  believed  that  the  light 
weight  and  the  elimination  of  tha  thigh 
socket  would  Improvs  bis  walking. 

The  prosthetic  chief  discussed  thu  decision 
with  the  acting  chief  medical  cOccr  In  th« 
Boston  eOee.  They  agreed  that  beonisc  of 
tb9  aarMoi  taadttkm  ot  Mr  wiilts'  other  leg 
tta*  iMlriMIHj  of  this  type  of  limb  mm  tn 
qMMMa  «iB  dHtately  M  aBould  be  measiucd 
MMl  BMHtf  BDdar  BOdleal  supervision. 

Ob  P—MtJir  10.  Mr  WUlis  left  a  tela- 
phono  anmber  with  the  VA  and  several  st- 
tempta  wers  made  to  contact  him  to  sug- 
gest that  the  leg  be  fitted  under  medical 
■upcrvuion.  VA  was  unable  to  get  him  on 
the  telephone,  so  on  December  21.  he  was 
written  ths  following  letter: 

In  reply  to  your  recent  reqtiest,  this  Is  to 
advise  thst  your  artlflclal-limb  problam  turn 
been  discussed  with  the  chief  medical  eOccr. 


It  Is  suggested  that  you  report  to  this  office 
at  your  convenience.  In  order  to  have  medi- 
cal concurrence  with  the  type  of  appliance 
which  you  have  selected. 

**As  your  stump  is  so  short  and  the  con- 
dition of  your  other  leg  Is  not  too  satisfac- 
tory. It  IB  felt  that  the  fitting  of  your  arti- 
ficial Umb  should  be  done  under  medical 
supervision. 

•'Several  attempts  were  made  to  contact 
you  by  telephone,  but  there  api>e&rs  to  be  no 
answer  at  the  number  given  It  Is  suggested 
that  you  contact  the  undersigned  by  tele- 
phone if  ycu  have  any  questions  regarding 
the  above  matters."  (Signed  by  Wilfred  G. 
Holsberg.  chief,  prosthetic  and  sensory  aids 
unit.) 

Mr.  Willis  came  Into  the  Boston  office  of 
the  VA  on  January  10.  This  was  his  first 
visit  to  the  office  since  December  10.  At  this 
time  he  stated  that  they  had  been  unable  to 
reach  him.  because  he  had  gone  home  to 
Dallas,  Tex.,  for  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
had  Just  returned. 

As  the  amputation  clinic  was  meeting  the 
next  day.  January  11,  It  was  suggested  that 
he  attend  the  clinic  for  examination  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  desirability  of  the  leg  he  had 
selected.  This  he  did.  (See  remarks  under 
"General.") 

On  January  21.  1949.  the  veteran  was  au- 
thorized to  be  measured  for  the  limb  he  had 
selected.  The  veteran  had  full  knowledge 
that  these  legs  are  all  built  to  the  specifica- 
tions and  measurements  of  the  Individual 
who  is  to  wear  It  and  that  It  requires  from  6 
weeks  to  2  months  for  the  construction  and 
final  completion  of  the  leg. 

The  delay  of  10  days,  from  January  11 
when  Mr.  Willis  visited  the  clinic  until  Jan- 
uary 21  when  the  leg  was  authorized,  was 
necessary,  because  the  VA  contract  with  the 
manufacturer  had  run  out.  and  a  new  con- 
tract had  to  be  made. 

In  conversation  with  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration on  March  14.  Mr.  Willis  stated  that 
the  manufacturer  had  advised  him  that  the 
leg  would  be  ready  for  final  fitting  and  de- 
livery vlthln  the  next  2  or  3  days.  The  leg 
was  completed  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Willis 
on  March  18. 

To  summarize  the  above,  the  original  re- 
quest for  the  artificial  leg  was  made  by  Mr. 
Willis  on  December  10.  From  December  10 
to  January  10.  one  full  month.  Mr.  Willis 
could  not  be  contacted  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. On  January  11,  he  was  meas- 
ured for  the  leg.  Because  of  contract  expi- 
ration. VA  lost  10  days  in  authorizing  pro- 
curement of  the  leg.  The  leg  was  delivered 
on  March  18.  67  days  after  he  visited  the 
clinic. 

This  Is  not  an  abnormal  length  of  time  to 
secure  a  leg  made  to  order. 


Facts  About  Federal  Edocatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  rtmonr 

a  TB£  HOU8Z  OP  HaPBMBII  fATIV 

Thuftday.  March  24,  1949 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
ttie  recent  unpleasantneM  incident  to 
the  political  campaign.  I  stated  that  I 
favored  neceasary  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion so  long  as  any  and  all  money  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  was  distributed 
by  the  Sutes  without  Federal  InUrfer- 
enoa  as  to  the  manner  of  distiilKitlon 
and  vlth  no  attempt  to  control  the  edu- 
cational policies  of  the  Statei. 


Recently.  I  have  received  a  letter  re- 
ferring to  my  statements  and  asicing  me 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  statement 
made  by  Clarke  Daniel,  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Builders  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington,  which  state- 
ment indirectly  attacks  my  position. 

Under  permission  heretofore  granted. 

I  am,  in  all  fairness,  inserting  the  state- 
ment, Facts  About  Federal  Education, 
which  follows: 

PACTS  ABorrt  rraaiXL  kducj^tioit 
(By  Clarke  Daniel) 

Ask  the  average  man  on  the  street  If  he 
believes  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tribute money  to  the  States  in  order  to  help 
them  improve  their  school  systems.  The 
chances  are  that  he  will  say  yes 

A  further  inquiry  as  to  why  he  favors  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  will  probably  bring 
an  explanation  that  teachers  are  underpaid, 
present  facilities  are  Inadequate  and  the 
States  cannot  afford  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  schools. 

Tlie  argument  sounds  reasonable.  It  is 
shared  by  many  prominent  educators  and 
national  leaders  In  addition  to  Mr.  Average 
Citizen.  The  advocates  of  Federal  education 
can  paint  a  pictiu-e  which  is  highly  pleasing 
to  many.  Frequently  the  Impression  is  cre- 
ated that  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem 
can  be  completely  solved  without  hurting 
anyone  and  costing  the  Individual  taxpayer 
very  little. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  question  <rf  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  shows  that  It  Involves 
a  great  deal  more  than  is  usually  recognized 
and  indicates  that  its  proponents  are  guilty 
of  surface  thinking  rather  than  genuine  ra- 
tionalization. 

The  proposal  is  basically  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  contribute  money  to  the 
States  to  enable  them  to  Improve  and  more 
efficiently  operate  their  educational  systems 
under  State  control.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  some  $252.- 
000.000,000  less  than  nothing  is  to  contribute 
money  to  the  States  most  of  whom  have 
money  in  their  treasuries.  This  Indicates 
the  folly  of  the  entire  proposal. 

Now  lets  assume  that  the  situation  Is  Just 
reversed;  that  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  surplus  and  the  SUtes  all  have 
a  huge  debt.  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
money  is  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  States,  the  same  people  (the 
taxpayers)  have  to  do  the  paying.  If  It  Is 
collected  locally  and  spent  locally  the  entire 
operation  Is  simplified.    On  the  other  hand. 

II  it  Is  collected  throughout  the  United 
States,  sent  to  Washington,  and  then  spent 
under  the  direction  of  a  huge  Government 
agency  the  cost  of  administration  is  magni- 
fied many  times.  Actually  only  a  fraction  of 
the  money  raised  for  education  could  be 
spent  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  In- 
tended becatise  a  substantial  amount  would. 
of  necessity,  be  laquUad  to  maintain  a  Fed- 
eral bureau.  If  aMsaMd  st  the  State  and 
county  lavtf .  almoat  the  entu«  amount  fow 
for  edtieatloo. 

A  large  number  of  tba  readers  of  the  Bona 
BuUders  MontJUy  are  rasldenta  of  tlie  0cai« 
of  Maryland.  Would  you  Maryland  ctUaHM 
laror  your  BUU  agraelnf  to  pay  9$:t4»MO 
yearly  with  S^  percent  tntaraet  to  the  Unltad 
States,  If  the  Fidaral  OoMradMBi  woold  tn 
turn  five  MaTytead  •S.lM^aaOT  TIm  tatter 
flfftsre  la  what  the  Stato  would  receive  if  8. 
346  tmrmr  Uw.  Tbe  former  amount  Is 
what  tba  Mate  would  be  required  to  sssume 
on  tho  aatlanal  debt. 

A  slflillar  attnatlon  would  exist  In  many 
States.  Tbe  SUte  of  fflorlda  would  In  effect 
be  borrowing  •4.388XW0  with  interest  at  2>, 
percent  snnually  In  order  to  receive  •2.2fl0.- 
000.    California  wbtild  be  agreelnf  to  pay  tbe 


United  sutes  $25,230,000  every  year,  with  In- 
terest at  24  percent  annually  In  order  to 
receive  $7,260,000. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  pro- 
ponents Is  that  certain  States,  particularly 
Southern  States,  are  In  poor  financial  con- 
dition and  that  even  If  the  net  result  Is  that 
some  of  the  wealthier  States  pay  more  In 
taxes  than  they  receive  proportionately  for 
education,  the  program  nevertheless,  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Federal  aid  to  education  would  eventually 
mean  Federal  control  of  education.  Most  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  supporting 
pending  legislation  firmly  believe  that  the 
control  would  remain  with  the  States.  How- 
ever, when  you  have  Federal  money  involved 
the  danger  of  Federal  control  Is  paramount. 
The  inroad  would  riot  be  Immediate.  But 
perhaps  In  two  or  three  years  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  decide  that  a  few 
strings  should  be  attached  to  the  grants. 
Once  the  States  became  accustomed  to  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid  it  would  become  a  crutch 
which  could  not  be  easily  abandoned.  If  one 
State  did  decide  to  reassert  Its  Independence 
and  not  accept  Federal  aid  it  would  still  have 
to  carry  Its  share  of  tax  btutlen  for  that 
pinrpose.  The  provision  In  S  246  which  Is 
designed  to  guarantee  against  Federal  con- 
trol could  be  repealed  after  the  law  had  been 
In  force  for  a  year  or  two.  Then  an  amend- 
ment could  be  very  easily  inserted  in  future 
appropriation  bills  requiring  the  performance 
or  nonperformance  of  certain  conditions  by 
the  States  before  the  money  would  be  made 
available.  For  Instance  the  amendment 
might  read,  "None  of  the  money  herein 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  State  which  does  (or  does  not) 
do  so  and  so."  Stich  an  amendment  could  be 
as  broad  as  your  imagination. 

Now  we  have  the  beat  educational  system 
In  the  world.  We  want  to  Improve  it  even 
more.  However,  let's  Just  Improve  the  pres- 
ent system  and  not  develop  an  entirely  new 
one.  Federal  aid  to  education  would  even- 
tually mean  the  establishment  of  a  different 
system.  The  present  superior  system  of  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States  Is  largely  respon- 
sible for  our  economic,  political,  and  social 
development  beyond  that  of  practically  every 
other  country. 

Federal  aid  to  education.  Federal  medicine, 
public  housing.  Government  regimentation  of 
private  property,  and  threats  to  nationalize 
the  steel  industry  are  all  designed  from  the 
same  pattern.  This  seemingly  innocuous  leg- 
islation has  roots  which  reach  Into  soil  far 
beyond  its  announced  ptirposes  and  probably 
beyond  the  Intentions  of  its  sponsors. 


The  Possibility  of  a  New  or  a  Dirided 
Natioaal  Capital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

oe  nxsa 

III  THS  HOU8Z  OF  ■0BMBM  fATiyiS 

Monday.  March  29. 1949 

Mr.  PATMAlf.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tl>e 
Federal  Government  like  the  old  woman 
In  the  shoe  who  had  so  many  children 
the  did  not  know  what  to  do?  A  column 
by  Mr.  Jerry  Kluttz  in  the  Waahington 
Post  for  Friday,  March  25.  1949.  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  answer  is  "Yes."  It 
Is  stated  that  Federal  employment  here 
Is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  1,000  a  month 
with  no  ofBce  space  available  in  which 
tbe  new  employees  can  work.   Mr.  Kluttz 


n 


A1828 


the 
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caji*  of  the  Censxis  Bureau, 
txpand  from  2.500  to  13.500 
to  hjuidk  the  1950  general 
The  SezMte  AM>ropriaUoQs 
Committee  has  rejected  a  request  for  an 
•ddiuonai  buildinc  at  8ui(ku»d.  Md^ 
to  house  the  mcreMed  aetlvftiti.  and 
there  ts  no  other  space  available  In 
Wastungton.  Mr.  W.  B.  Reynolds.  Com- 
.■iHlooer  of  Pubiic  Buildings,  Is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Khittz  as  stating: 

I  Ma  koptful  tbat  «c  eaa  eatclk  up  bf  bov- 
lag  mmtm  paopte  out  of  Wartriagton.  I  thinif 
ttaer  are  geUing  too  highly  concentrated. 

TfaeBC  facts  support  the  kiea  that  con- 
ilderaUoo  should  be  given  by  the  mem- 
bers to  the  possibility  of  moving  all  or 
•one  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
trfwiii  to  another  locality.  On  Jan- 
nary  25.  1949.  I  inserted  In  the  Cohcrks- 
noHU.  RxcoiD  a  letter  which  I  had  re- 
ceived suggesting  that  the  Nationai  Cap- 
ital be  moved  to  the  eastern  Rocky  Moun- 
UlD  re«rion,  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver. 
Some  of  the  reasons  given  in  that  letter 
for  the  fCMikytiy  of  investigating  this 
klea  were:  tost,  the  crowded  and  obso- 
lete condition  of  many  of  the  Washing- 
ton Buildings:  second,  the  vxxlnerability 
of  Washington  to  attack;  third,  the 
climate  of  Washington:  fourth.  trafBc 
CODdtUoos:  fifth,  the  move  westward  of 
ttM  Mater  of  population  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  had  the  Library  of  Congres.";  pre- 
pare for  me  a  memoranrtiom  concerning 
divided  or  duplicate  capitals  in  foreign 
countries.  Double  capitals  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Netherlands,  Bolivia,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  India.  The 
facts  about  these  capiUls  are  as  follows: 

TRZ  tCrrHKKLANIM 

In  the  Netherlands.  Amsterdam  is  the 
formal  capital,  but  The  Ha«ue  is  the  tra- 
ditional seat  of  the  Government.  The 
Hague  is  the  re.>idence  of  the  court,  of 
Parliament,  and  of  the  diplomatic  bodies, 
and  the  seat  of  the  sutes-general,  the 
high  council  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
council  of  state,  the  chamber  of  accounts 
and  the  governor  of  the  province.  The 
following  paragraph  describes  In  outline 
the  functions  which  Amsterdam  dis- 
charges in  Its  role  of  capital  city: 

<>U.T  wltJi  tbe  eetablleftunent  of  the  United 
gtngrtom  o^  tha  MetlierlaiicU  in  1814  wae  Am- 
•tmdam  itiatgniliil  aa  Mm  country's  ea|iM«l: 
tha  Jealouay  of  the  other  Urge  cities  had  pre- 
viotod  «uch  action  ptvvtoualy.  Actually. 
howarer.  Amsterdam  dlactaargaa  the  oetenatbla 
oX  a  capital  ratlwr  aeldaaii.  Coro- 
I  have  taken  place  there,  and  the  royal 
"  to  aaaka  a  visit  of  aavwrnl  days 
.  .  the  latgwt  iTublic 
tbe  former  Town  Hall,  built  In  1048. 
I  as  a  royal  palace  from  1814  But 
tbe  royal  realdence  was  axed  at  Tbe  H^ue 
for  the  winter  and  tba  aaaUa  o(  The  Loo  in 
Ooalderland  for  tbe  staaaMr.  T^M^h  neither 
tha  niyal  rlrtence  aor  the  awt  or  ^overn- 
■int.  AOMtaidaa  waa  truly  tbe  capital,  tbe 
very  heart  of  the  country.  The  constitution 
gave  it  the  title;  the  tizt  ol  tts  population, 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Hetherlands 
city,  wtartasUaied  it  m  w«mi  as  tbe  citri 
tbe  nationjil  UXe. 


Bolivia  has  two  caiiUIs.  Sucre,  which 
has  been  the  de  jure  capital  of  Bolivia 
since  its  establishment  as  an  independ- 
ent nation,  and  La  Pai,  the  de  facto 


capita]  slnci  1898  when  a  revolution  con- 
firmed its  c  aim  to  that  status. 

The  Pan  American  Union's  pamphlet 
on  "La  Paz  draws  an  interesting  paral- 
lel bKween  the  two  cities: 


felly 
formerly 
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La  Paz  aa  being  the  capital  of 

thereby  confuse  the  minds  of 

aeqoatnted  with  the  facts. 

called  Cbarcas.  Is  the  legal 

Republic,  and  it  was  there  that 

the  battle  cl  Ayacucbo.  Oen. 

de  Sucre,  exercised  his  functions 

President    of    the    Republic    of 

seat  of  the  Government   was 

I  here  for  many  yean,  tnit  prln- 

of  accessibility  and  grow- 

importance  La  Paz  became 

t  of  government  several  dec- 

the  latter  city  the  President 

advisers  reside,  the  nations 

there,  and  it  is  the  residence 

dlplomaU  accredited  to  Bolivia. 

court  of  the  country  still 

at  Sucre.    The  distance  be- 

cltics  is  about  300  miles,  but 

growth  ot  La  Paz,  especially 

repletion  of  the  three  rail  routes 

seems  to  accentuate  the  de- 

Paz  over  Sucre  as  the  capital 
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RcTision  of  the  Labor  Laws 


trwioK  or  SOOTH  sraicA 


of  South  Africa,  the  seat 

is  in  Pretoria,  but  the 

fleets  in  Capetown.    This  di- 

back  to  the  establishment 

in  May  1910  when  the  ques- 

l^atlon  of  the  capital  threat- 

the  delegates  which  had  met 

a  constitution.     A  compro- 

with  a  divi-slon  of  gov- 

between  Pretoria  and 

ajnd  the  designation  of  cen- 

Bloemfontein  as  the  seat 


paragraph  relates 
were  established : 


how 


:  South  Africa  Act.  1909,  It  Is  laid 
)    that   Pretoria   shall   be   the 
ment    and    (sec.    23)    Cape- 
it    of    tbe    legislature    trf    the 
practically  esUbllshing  a  sys- 
itals.  though  the  act  does  not 
city  under  that  term.    Under 
t    the   headquarters   of   the 
ments    of    state    with    their 
ptced    in    Pretoria;     whUe    the 
Paii lament  and  the  parliamenUry 
are  situated  in  Capetown. 
anuA 
Before  Wctid  War  11  the  supreme  gov- 


India  and 
Delhi 


Hi  sUff 


^  to 

durii^   the  cool 

the  year   from   October   to 

April  and  m  )ve  to  Simla  in  the  Punjab, 
which  has  ah  elevation  of  from  6,600  to 
8,000  feet  abbve  sea-level,  during  the  re- 
mairung  hot  OMDitas.  After  1942.  aU  the 
essential  gorenunent  departments  re- 
mained in  D  ?lhl  and  those  of  lesser  im- 
portance were  established  in  Simla.  The 
new  government  of  the  Dominion  of 
India  does  njt  follow  the  old  custom  of 
seasonal  &hilis  In  the  seat  of  government. 
In  the  iiu  Lances  described  it  will  be 
noted  that  In  the  Netherlands,  The 
Hague  reuined  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment while  Amsterdam  gained  the  for- 
mal title  of  capital:  in  Bolvia  La  Pa« 
became  the  ft  nctional  capital  while  Sucre 
egal  title;  and  in  the  Union 
IS  of  govem- 
4Nided  between 


retained  the 

of  South  Africa,  the 

ment  them^  Ives 


a  northern  a  ad  a  southwestern  city. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or   NEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  2S.  1949 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi 
the  Congressional  Reccro  of  February 
21,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
J.ACOBSl  in.serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record — page  A925 — a  letter  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Electric  Co..  concem- 
ins;  a  questionnaire  entitled  "How  Would 
You  Revise  Our  Labor  Law.s?"  In  his 
letter  Mr.  Jacobs  answered  in  detail  the 
questionnaire  which  he  stated  was  being 
disseminated  all  over  the  United  States 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  propounded 
some  questions  of  his  own,  and  requested 
that  Mr.  Wll.son  "give  me  the  benefit  of 
your  considered  judgment  upon  these 
several  matters."  Mr.  Wilson  answered 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  a  letter  dated  March  10  and 
as  it  has  not  yet  been  made  available  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  I  have  made  this  request 
to  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  industrialists  and  heads  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  recognized  the 
world  over  as  one  of  the  greatest  organ- 
izations of  Its  kind.  Under  the  enlight- 
ening leadership  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
distinguished  predecessors  in  office.  Mr. 
Gerald  Swope  and  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young, 
this  company  has  made  many  extraordi- 
nary contributions  to  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  our  country  and  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind  in  general,  and  his  views 
on  the  Important  questions  of  the  day  are 
eagerly  sought  and  are  always  welcome. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  Mr.  Wil- 
.son's  letter  because  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  interested  in  his  views  on  the  current 
discussion  about  the  revision  of  labor 
legislation. 

Mabcb  10,  1»49. 
Hon.  ANmurw  Jacobs. 

Motu€  Offict  Btuiding, 

Wtuhington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DcAK  Mx  Jacobs  :  A  little  over  a  week  ago 
I  wrote  informing  you  that  your  letters  of 
February  9  and  15  in  comment  In  our  lat)or- 
law  questionnaire  had  Just  come  to  my  at- 
tention and  that  I  would  furnish  you  our 
views  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  setting  forth  at  some  length  our 
opinions,  as  you  have  requested,  which  I  hope 
are  responsive  to  yoinr  very  thougbtfiU  and 
stimulating  letter. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  thought  you 
had  obviously  put  Into  your  letters  and  the 
Importance  of  the  Issues  and  questions  you 
discussed.  I  wanted  our  comoMnu  thereon  to 
represent  not  only  my  own  general  opinion, 
fMCtoMI  after  fuller  consideration  of  your 
Ttewa  and  queatloaa.  but  also  the  views  of  my 
■saodates  who  are  more  intimately  familiar 
than  I  am  with  both  tbe  practical  or  operat- 
ing aapecU  of  these  questions  and  with  tha 
technical  aspects  of  the  law  Accordingly, 
I  am  settlag  forth  In  this  letter  more  or  »esa 
■oine  view*  on  each  of  the  sublets 
!■  your  letters  and  In  our  questlon- 
natoe,  and  I  am  then  encloatng  a  more  de- 
tailed dlscuMVm  otf  the  Issuaa  Involwd  aa^ 
the  quaatloaa  you  have  raised  which  baa  bi«n 


prepared  by  the  staff  o*  Mr.  L.  R.  Boulware, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  employee  rela- 
tions. 

It  appears  from  your  letter  that  we  are 
more  or  leas  in  accord  as  to  objectives,  that 
what  we  both  seek  In  common  with  all  good 
Americans  are  laws  which  will  adequately 
protect  the  paramount  Interest  of  the  public 
and  are  fair  to  the  employees,  unions,  and 
employers.  As  you  point  out  in  your  letter, 
"We  can  use  all  the  help  and  wiadom  available 
to  enact  a  fair  labor  law." 

Accordingly  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
when  I  realized  that  in  reading  our  General 
Electric  questionnaire.  "How  Would  You 
Revise  Our  Labor  Laws?"  you  assumed  that 
our  questionnaire  was  devised  to  sustain  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  aa  such.  I  get  this  impres- 
sion from  most  of  your  questions.  Such  an 
assumption  is  entirely  unwarranted. 

On  the  contrary.  I  agree  fully — and,  in  fact. 
this  was  the  very  reason  that  prompted  our 
questionnaire — with  your  stiggestion  for  the 
need  of  an  "objective  approach  to  these  Im- 
pcK'tant  problems."  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  you  again  read  the  introduction,  con- 
clusion, and  suggestions  contained  In  the 
box  at  the  end  of  our  questionnaire.  An  em- 
ployer is  rarely  credited  with  objectivity  In 
as  emotional  a  field  aa  employee  relations 
presenU,  but  I  can  certainly  assure  you  we 
used  our  best  efforts  to  state  these  questions 
objectively  and  fairly.  We  supplied  thia 
questionnaire  to  each  of  our  employees  (In- 
cluding more  than  125,000  members  of  our 
many  unions)  and  to  many  of  their  neigh- 
bors. We  hoped  to  encourage  them  to  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  Individual 
Ingredients  malting  up  the  Issues  Involved  as 
distinguished  from  the  too-prevsdent  emo- 
tional assertions. 

You  must,  of  course,  be  familiar  with  the 
rldiculotis  characterizations  of  the  present 
law  which  have  appeared  In  many  tinlon 
publications.  I  am  sure  that  you  do  not 
feel  that  we,  or  anyone  else,  should  not  sug- 
gest that  employees  and  their  neighbors  con- 
sider the  basic  questions  Involved.  By  our 
questionnaire  we  simply  hoped  to  Initiate 
some  objective  thinking  which.  If  continued, 
would  gradually  make  our  employees  and 
their  neighbors  proof  against  such  obvious 
untruths.  Intemperate  emotional  appeals, 
gnrt  encouragement  of  class  hatred  as  have 
continued  to  appear  to  the  union  press. 

We  are  all  human.  The  learned  psychol- 
ogists who  have  studied  human  betogs  quite 
acctirately  tell  us  that,  despite  our  beat  1-^- 
tentions,  we  are  often  more  persuaded  by 
emotional  factors  than  we  are  by  our  Ood- 
gtven  reason.  I  believe  that  this  present 
controversy  about  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  a 
perfect  example  of  that.  Discussion  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  has  tended  too  much  to 
be  in  the  au^a  of  sheer  emotion.  Too  much 
significance  has  been  attached  to  labels  and 
too  many  epithets  have  been  used,  such  aa 
the  slave  labor  law  or  the  tough  heartless 
act  or— on  the  other  side  of  the  fence — the 
save  labor  act  or  the  labor  emancipation 
act.  Too  little  calm  and  totelllgent  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  this  highly  con- 
troversial measure  by  too  many  of  us. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  only  totelllgent 
thing  for  people  to  do  was  to  forget  the 
epithets,  for  the  proposals  to  go  back  to 
some  former  and  abuse-strewn  phase  of  our 
labor  legislation,  and  Instead  turn  our  at- 
tention to  a  fresh  attempt  to  create  a  more 
nearly  perfect  law  to  the  public  toterest. 
baaed  of  course  upon  the  experience  we  have 
had  under  present  and  past  legislation  and 
the  evidence  as  to  how  well  ot  bow  badly 
those  laws  have  worked. 

Accordingly,  our  aim  in  devising  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  in  getting  away  so  far  as 
poaslble  from  the  emotional  influences  and 
•tlgmas  attached  to  either  the  Taft-Hartley 
label  on  one  side  or  the  Wagner  Act  label 
mt  the  other  We  beiieved.  just  as  we  con- 
to  believe,  that  it  would  be  very  help- 


ful for  all  of  us  If  we  could  reexamtoe  the 
fundamental  laws  regulating  the  relations 
of  employees,  unions,  and  management  with 
each  other  and  the  public  In  the  absence 
of  emotional  entanglements  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  really  pertinent  issues  to- 
volved. 

Accordingly,  we  selected  what  we  thought 
were  1 8  of  the  more  Important  questions  that 
had  been  raised  In  the  current  discussions 
of  the  law  up  to  the  time  the  questionnaire 
was  issued.  We  put  considerable  effort  on 
preparing  a  questionnaire  which  would  be 
as  objective  and  impartial  as  possible  and 
yet  would  be  susceptible  to  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
answer.  Our  best  advice  had  been  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  this  simple  question- 
aud-answer  type  in  order  to  get  interest  and 
response. 

In  this  complicated  field  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  devise  a  series  of  questions  that 
would  adequately  cover  all  of  the  aspects  of 
the  problem  to  detaU.  We  make  no  pre- 
tense of  having  done  anything  more  than 
attempt  to  toltiate  some  Interest  and  then 
get  public  reaction  on  a  few  of  tbe  Important 
Issues  under  consideration. 

You  have  suggested  that  the  questions  to- 
volved  cannot  be  completely  answered  by  a 
"Yes"  or  "No"  answer.  Your  feeling  that  cate- 
gorical answers  to  our  questions  are  difficult 
to  make  without  qualification  would  be 
equally  true  no  matter  how  the  questions 
had  been  framed  and  equally  true  of  any 
equally  complex  subject.  I  think  the  pres- 
entation of  Lssties  to  such  a  simplified  way 
for  public  expression  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  our  democratic  system,  otherwise  no  one 
but  experts  would  ever  be  allowed  to  vote. 
After  all,  there  is  no  greater  simplification — 
I  might  say  over -simplification — than  that 
which  Is  basic  to  our  American  Government 
Itself:  The  act  whereby  the  people  In  the 
solitude  of  the  voting  booth  resolve  all  the 
different  issues  pro  and  con  Into  a  choice 
between  two  candidates  for  President — or 
even  for  Congress. 

In  preparing  our  questionnaire,  we  were 
entirely  mindful  of  the  value  of  comments. 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that  we  suggested 
that  people  add  any  comments  they  might 
have  on  our  questions  and  any  others  they 
might  have.  I  agree  with  you  that  good 
logical  letters.  outUnlng  facts,  and  potot- 
Ing  to  specific  and  fair  remedies  would  to 
many  cases  help  all  of  us.  to  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, more  than  mere  "Yes"  and  "No"  an- 
swers to  any  questions.  Fortunately,  a  great 
many  people  have,  I  understand,  made  ample 
comments  cm  the  questionnaire  Itself  and 
many,  many  more  have  written  letters 
prompted  by  the  questionnaire. 

Your  first  answer  to  yotir  letter  to  me 
Illustrates  a  common  diiBculty  with  com- 
menu  where  it  quotes  a  prevlotis  statement 
of  yours  to  response  to  a  labor  questionnaire 
aa  being  applicable  to  our  questions  one  and 
two.  You  then  say  that  this  response  illus- 
trates how  it  categorically  would  not  clearly 
disclose  one's  opinion  to  a  stogie  question. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  If  you  reexamtoe 
these  questions  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
questions  as  phrased  are  clearly  capable — 
and  fairly  so — of  "Yes"  or  "No"  answers. 
Possibly  It  woiUd  be  desirable — but  not  neces- 
gary — for  an  unusually  Informed  person  to 
expand  his  answers  and  to  go  toto  the  rami- 
fications of  the  issue.  But  after  reading 
your  eapamled  answer,  I  confess  I  do  not 
clearly  VBAvstand  your  position. 

Nevertheless  you  will  note  that  we  asked 
people  to  add  their  comments  and  further 
questions,  so  that  any  persons  toterested  to 
amplifying  his  "Yes"  and  "No"  answers  were 
clearly  encotnraged  to  do  so.  However,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  expression  of  a  view 
as  to  the  prtoclples  tovoived  was  the  Im- 
portant starting  potote  and  accordingly  we 
attempted  to  encourage  and  stimulata  public 
toterest  to  those  prtociplM. 


The  average  Individual  naturally  feels  that 
the  totricades  and  the  technical  tovolvement 
In  constructing  lagtelatiaB  araat  be  worked 
out  by  the  lieibeta  «(  CsnCMia.  Few  ordi- 
nary indlvlduala  could  be  expected  to  have 
the  necessary  backgrouxid,  knowledge,  or  ex- 
perience to  be  able  to  make  any  worthwhile 
contribution  to  some  of  the  more  complex 
aspects  ot  th«  issues  that  must  be  considered 
to  drafting  tbe  actual  legUiation.  But  cer- 
tainly that  is  no  reason  a  citizen  should  be 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  express  hia 
optoion. 

I  hope  that  more  of  your  associates  to 
Congress,  as  well  as  aU  people  out  of  Con- 
gress irrespective  of  their  present  optolcma, 
will  give  these  Important  questions  greater 
consideration  If  our  questionnaire  helps 
to  encourage  any  of  your  associates  to  Con- 
gress and  some  other  citizens  to  give  as 
extensive  and  thoughtful  expressions  to  their 
Congressional  representatives  as  your  letter 
to  me  on  these  lm(>ortant  Issues,  we  hav* 
exceeded  our  greatest  hopes  of  encouraging 
consideration  of  tl:ese  matters  to  the  public 
toterest. 

I  will  now  try  to  set  forth  briefly  our  views 
on  the  18  todlvldual  questions  toaamuch  aa 
our  questionnaire  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
close them  and  your  letter  todlcates  you 
would  like  to  have  them. 

I  will  mark  the  answer  boxes  as  you  did 
to  your  letter,  and  todicate  thereunder  my 
understandings  of  your  views  on  the  basio 
Issues  tovoived.  aa  expressed  in  your  letter, 
and  the  areas  of  apparent  agreement,  of  dis- 
agreement or  of  my  uncertainty  as  to  your 
views  on  such  prtocipal  issues.  In  the  at- 
tached staff  memorandum  your  comments 
and  questions  will  be  considered  to  very 
much  more  detail. 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  labor  laws  should, 
to  general  preserve  the  employee's  right  to 
strike?    Yes  g.    No  3. 

We  have  always  believed  and,  of  course, 
still  do,  that  the  right  of  the  worktog  man 
to  strike  should  be  Jealously  guarded — and 
that  It  should  be  curtailed  only  where  the 
consequences  of  a  strike  to  the  many  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  Issues  tovoived  for 
the  few.    AccorcUngly,  we  check  "Yes"  here. 

You  also  agree  that  the  labor  laws  should, 
to  general,  preserve  the  employee's  right  to 
strike.  But  you  would  apparently  limit  the 
right  to  strike  much  more  severely  than  does 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  as  you  apparently  sug- 
gest an  exception  to  this  general  right  to  any 
case  of  todustry-wide  strikes. 

2.  Do  you  believe  labor  laws  should  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  right 
to  seek,  through  courts  of  law.  to  delay  a 
strike  that  would  cause  a  national  emergency 
endangering  the  health  and  safety  of  the  en« 
tire  country? 

Yes  [x].    No  3 

I  believe  what  present  power  the  President 
has  to  protect  the  Nation  from  strikes  that 
tiireaten  the  national  health  and  safety 
muat  not  be  weakened.  Smce  General  Elec- 
tric operates  the  great  plutonlum  plant  for 
tbe  ABC  at  Hsjiford.  it  natiutOly  watched 
with  concern  during  the  atomic  energy  labor 
dispute  at  Oak  Ridge  last  year,  to  which  the 
President  felt  he  needed  all  the  teeth  to  the 
present  law  and  used  all  sU  steps  the  law 
contemplates.  Not  only  for  atomic  energy, 
but  to  other  vital  todustrles,  the  public  to- 
teres'^  must  have  effective  protection. 

It  has  been  proposed,  I  believe,  to  the  bill 
which  you  are  now  considertog  as  a  commit- 
tee meml>er  that  the  Nation's  labor  law  con- 
tato  no  provisions  to  delay  or  stop  nationai 
emergency  strikes  other  than  a  Presidential 
remonstrance  or  proclamation  begging  the 
cooperation  of  the  disputants  to  refraining 
from  a  work  stoppage  as  affecting  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.  [ 

There  Is  nothing  to  this  proposal  to  mak«    : 
the  dlsputanta  accede  to  the  President's  re- 
quest  or  to  accept  the  investigating  board's 
subsequent  solution.    I  believe  thera  is  no 
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w»y  att  forth  tn  the  propoaed  bill  to  obtain 
throxigh  the  cuurta  an  Injunction  to  block 
tb*  strike,  and  I  undersuod  tt  la  all  too 
<k>tttotful  IX  Um  Pnaulcn't  pnaaiaan  any 
of  enforcMMBt.  In  ahort.  the  pro- 
la  that  ,'>uMic  opinion  wUl  be  able 
to  stop  or  defer  a  national  emergency  itrtke. 

Under  tbc  Railvay  Labcir  Act.  this  sort 
of  public -opinion  provlslco  has  been  tn 
existence  for  several  years.  Acoordlnf  to  the 
latest  report  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
(New  York  World-Telesram.  January  SI. 
1940)  which  administers  this  set.  It  Is  closs 
to  a  breakHSown.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board's  members.  It  has  become  weak  and 
IseAectlTe 

This  experience  demonstratss  that  any 
effectlTe  labor  law  must  contain  adeqtiats 
specUlc  means — through  the  Judicial  proc- 
esa — for  enjoining  promptly  any  national 
emsTfency  strikes.  Such  a  vital  point  sbould 
not  be  left  tn  the  realm  of  speculation.  The 
labor  law  should  clearly  embody  proper  spe- 
cific powers  for  the  Chief  Kxecutlve  to  use 
when  VL»  power  o(  public  opinion  shall  have 
fsUrd  along  with  any  other  means  available. 
Doubt  should  br  dissipated. 

So,  to  the  !>econd  question.  "Should  the 
Isbor  laws  give  the  Preside  at  of  the  United 
States  tbe  rlfht  to  seek.  Uirough  cotirts  of 
law.  to  delay  a  strike  that  would  cause  a 
national  emergency."  the  answer  Is  "Yes." 

We  believe  Ormly  wltti  you  In  the  consld- 
•rations  you  set  forth  In  your  own  answer 
regarding  the  limitations  necessary  In  spe> 
cial  emergency  sltustlons  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion of  our  free  economy.  We  are  particu- 
larly pleased  that  you  sec  so  dearly  what 
many  do  net  sec.  that  "a  controlled  economy 
Inevitably  results  In  socialism,  communism, 
fascism,  or  some  form  of  state  monopoly 
•  •  •  (With  eventual)  fcrfelture  of  per- 
aooal  liberty  to  entrenchec:  aOdals."  We 
are  against  compulsory  settlements,  ss  we 
you  to  be  from  the  tenor  of  your 
We  hold  to  no  particular  pro- 
gram for  protecting  the  public  In  such  emer- 
gencies, except  thst  adequste  compulsory 
delay  should  be  prompUy  svallable  and 
logmlly  eflfctlve.  Along  these  lines,  we  do 
net  feel  that  the  present  posers  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  protect  the  public  should  be  weak- 
ened, since  m  the  past  he  hais  felt  he  needed 
at  least  these  and  has  used  tliem  all. 

I  dont  believe  you  stated  your  views  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  President  should  hsve 
•och  a  right  to  delay  national  emergency 
strikes.  We  can  conceive  of  tzuttistry-wkle 
■trikes  that  might  not  be  of  real  national 
emergency  proportions  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  national  emergency  strike  need  not 
be  mn  Industry-wide  one  In  new  of  this 
and  In  view  of  the  present  aoutroversy  about 
his  power.  I  believe  the  President  should 
have  a  clearly  defined  sUtutory  right  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  stattitory  limitation,  to 
saak  any  necessary  court  action  to  delav  na- 
tlooal  emergpucy  strikes  that  would  other- 
wise endanger  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
country. 

S.  When  two  or  more  unions  are  fighting 
each  other  over  who  shall  do  a  Job  or  who 
shall  represent  the  employees,  and  a  strike 
Is  called  to  ci>mpel  an  employer  to  give  to 
the  members  of  one  union  the  work  or  recog- 
nition being  given  to  the  other  union — that 
Is  a  JtulsdicUonal  strike.  Should  labor  Uwe 
prohibit  such  strikes?    Tes  [7|     No    i. 

You  agree  that  Jurlsd  let  tons  1  strikes  should 
be  prohibited  where  the  employer  Is  taking 
DO  sides  tn  the  primary  dispute  In  the  case 
of  "different  work  of  an  Intermittent  nature 
for  the  same  employer,  as  tn  craft  trades 
and  particularly  in  constriction."  you  seem 
to  assume  that  a  given  self -ordained  group 
has  somehow  got  a  dear.  Inherent,  exclusive 
right  to  do  certain  types  erf  .work  Do  you 
reairy  believe  lhls»  Remember,  you  have 
got  Immediately  to  face  the  fact  that  such 
a  given  ((roup  has  not  been  able,  despite  con- 
stant •flort  over  a  great  period  of  years,  to 


establish  that  right  with  others — esUbllsh  It 
even  with  otlier  sister  unions  or  with  any 
top  tribunal  over  thla  group  of  unions. 

You  say  you  appreciate  the  plight  of  the 
employer  whc  wants  to  complete  his  work 
wlUwitt  gattlog  catight  In  the  croaafire  oT 
two  oompetlrg  unions,  but  shrug  off  thla 
whole  consideration  with  some  situations 
defy  remedy.  Does  not  the  innocent  by- 
stander deser  re  protection?  In  this  case  It 
Is  not  the  employer,  but  ultimately  the  pub- 
lic that  must!  pay  and  should  be  protected. 
It  Is  true  t^at  employers  and  Isbor  have 
changed  theli  constitutional  philosophy  on 
the  desirable  Degree  of  Federal  Intervention, 
depending  on  the  matter  at  hand.  So  have 
all  other  groups  of  Americans,  Indudlng 
Congressmen  pf  all  persuasions.  Yet  in  this 
matter  ynu  yourself  agree  on  Federal  Inter- 
vention, sdmitting  that  what  you  support 
Is  not  a  conlplete  remedy  Our  difference 
here  la  not  orer  the  desirability  of  Federal 
action  against  jurisdictional  strikes,  to  which 
you  agree,  but  simply  thst  we  want  that 
Intervention  promptly  while  there  Is  yet 
time  and  thMt  we  advocate  protection  for 
the  innocent  bystander,  which  you  appar- 
ently would  tot  provide. 

I  see  no  justification  for  an  employer  be- 
coming involved  In  the  primary  dispute  be- 
tween the  disputing  unions  If  there  Is  an 
effective  and  Adequate  prohibition  and  legal 
remedy  against  jurisdictional  strikes.  I  do 
not  seek  to  hi  ve  the  employer  be  the  arbiter 
between  the  isro  unlona.  I  only  want  some 
placa  the  em{loy«r  can  go  and  find  a  quali- 
fied and  dtsi  Dterested  Government  repre- 
sentative who  can  come  and  aettle  the  dis- 
pute equitably  as  between  the  parties  snd  In 
the  public  nterest.  This  settlement  Is 
usually  not  re  idly  hard  to  achieve,  and  it  can 
usually  be  efftcted  a  week  or  a  month  ahead 
of  the  need  f<ir  the  actual  work  being  done. 
Such  govemrient  aid  In  settlement  need 
be  sought,  ol  course,  only  after  sny  vol- 
untary or  lnt4runlon  procedures  fall 

Apparently  we  agree  that  the  answer  to 
this  question  i  hould  be  "Yea." 

4.  Should  Ubor  laws  prohibit  secondary 
boycotts — thsi  Is.  prevent  sn  employer  and 
his  emplo>'eesi  where  there  Is  no  labor  dis- 
pute, from  being  damaged  by  a  union  seeking 
to  coerea  another  employer  having  a  labor 
dispute?     Tssj^.     No  f'-]. 

You  state  that  secondary  boycotts  should 
be  prohibited  jwhere  the  second  employer  Is 
not  participating  in  the  primary  dispute. 
We  agree. 

We  also  agri>e  that  where  there  Is  a  com- 
munity of  Interest  In  the  question  at  Issue, 
cleso-ly  demoni  trated.  for  Instance,  by  an  em- 
ployer taking  c  ver  work  from  another's  struck 
plant  in  obvi<|us  effort  to  aaslat  the  struck 
employer  to  firfht  his  battle  with  the  union,  a 
strike  or  boTa>tt  against  such  work  should 
not  be  prohibited.  Incidentally  we  don't  be- 
lieve this  is  prpperly  to  be  called  a  secondary 
boycott  at  all.  but  a  primary  boycott. 

I  understan<i  that  the  present  law  has  been 
so  Interpreted  as  to  treat  a  case,  where  the 
second  employer  Is  participating  in  the  prt- 
nuuTT  dispute,  us  a  primary  strike  rather  than 
s  secondary  boycott.  I  believe  this  is  proper. 
Apparently  we  sgree  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  should  be  "Yes." 

8.  Should  latwr  laws  provide  that  an  em- 
ployer cannot  deduct  tinlon  dues  or  assess- 
ments from  wiges  unless  the  employee  gives 
his  personal  O.  K.?    Yes  g.    No  ^\ 

There  seems  to  be  little  quarrel  with  th« 
proposition  tlat  a  man's  take -home  pay 
should  not  be  expended  In  whole  or  In  part 
for  him  unlesii  the  wage  earner  authorizes 
such  an  expei  dltxire  of  his  money  There 
do  not  seem  \  o  be  any  serious  complslnts 
by  employers  jr  unions  as  to  continuation 
of  the  voluntary  check-off. 

1  don't  belle  re  you  express  any  opinion  In 
your  commeniB  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
employer  shou,  d  b«  prohibited  from  deduct- 


ing union  dtisa  or  aaMHnenta  frtmi  the 
of  his  emptoyscs  without  the  employee's 
consent  and  authorisation.  In  your  com- 
ments on  this  question,  and  particularly  in 
your  comments  on  question  10.  you  Indicate 
that  you  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  abuses 
that  sbcnetlmes  occur  In  the  handling  of 
union  funds,  amounting  In  some  cases  to 
outright  embesalement  and  failure,  in  the 
one  case  you  mention,  to  account  for  mart 
thsn  91,000.000.  I  believe  it  Is  better  to  let 
an  employee  decide  for  himself — on  the  basis 
of  how  he  feels  the  union  Is  handling  its 
funds — whether  or  not  he  wants  deductions 
msde  from  his  wages  and  paid  Into  such 
funds,  particularly  in  the  light  of  your  rather 
shocking  revelations  of  the  misuse  thereof. 
What  we  want  Is  good  unions,  and  thla  hold 
by  Its  members  on  s  union's  pane  atrlngs 
tends  to  make  the  union  oflldals  responsive 
to  the  members'  will.  I  feel  that  the  jirapex 
answer  to  this  question  Is  "Yes.** 

6.  Do  you  believe  Isbor  Isws  should  see  to 
It  that  both  employers  and  unions  be  re- 
quired to  bargain  In  good  faith?  Yes  |^. 
No  ''2- 

I  am  pleased  to  see  thst  you  feel  that  both 
employers  and  unions  should  be  required  to 
bargain  In  good  faith,  particularly  since  X 
understand  that  neither  the  Thomas  bill 
( S-249 )  now  under  consideration  In  the  8en- 
nate,  nor  H.  R.  3032  Introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  your  committee,  and  on  which  hear- 
ings are  being  held,  nor  the  Wagner  Act  con- 
tain any  requirement  that  the  union  bargain 
In  good  fslth.  I  certainly  agree  with  your 
an.«wer  of  "Yes."  I  am  told  that  ycu  have 
voted  twice  in  favor  of  s  resolution  tc  restore 
the  Wsgner  Act  without  change  and  only 
thereafter  to  hold  hearings  on  Wagner  Act 
amendments  consistent  with  the  proposal 
made  by  the  President.  I  hope  your  letter 
indicates  that  you  are  going  to  reconsider 
your  earlier  position. 

7.  Should  labor  laws  give  to  both  em- 
ployees and  employers  the  freedom  to  ex- 
press their  own  points  of  view  on  employee- 
relations  problems — provided  such  views,  or 
arguments,  or  opinions  do  not  promise  bribes 
or  threaten  reprisals?    Yes  [>[.    No  ^. 

Since  you  state  that  no  law  ever  denied 
free  speech  to  the  employer,  and  since  your 
further  comments  appear  to  be  concerned 
with  the  conditions  under  which  some  or  all 
of  any  sUtements  are  allowed  as  evidence,  1 
gather  that  you  are  In  favor  of  the  law  giving 
both  employees  and  employers  clearly  the 
fre«dom  to  express  their  own  points  of  view, 
•■  ssked  by  this  question.  Apparently  we 
agree  that  there  shotild  be  no  material  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  such  expressions  and  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  shou'd  be  "Yes." 

It  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no  other 
answer  to  this  question  than  one  which 
strongly  confirms  the  right  of  both  em- 
ployers and  unions  to  speak  freely  on  all  sub- 
jects to  anyone  who  Is  willing  to  hear  them, 
provided  that  no  promises  of  benefit  in  the 
form  of  bribes  or  other  inducements  nor 
any  threats  of  reprisals  are  made. 

8.  Should  labor  laws  protect  the  employee 
against  unfair  practices  by  vmlons  and  man- 
agement?   Yes  [>].    No  ^:. 

Regardless  of  whether~abuses  are  from  the 
employer's  side  or  from  the  union's  side,  the 
employee  must  be  protected.  There  should 
be    no   quarrel    on    this   score. 

You  state  that  "of  course"  the  labor  laws 
should  protect  the  employee  against  unfair 
practices  by  unions  and  management,  but 
that  we  must,  as  reasonable  men,  agree  upon 
what  should  be  unfair  labor  practices,  and 
be  fair  in  that  determination.  We  agree.  The 
answer  to  this  question  should  be  "Yes." 

9.  Do  you  beUeve  that  labor  laws  should 
require  both  union  officials  and  company 
offldals  to  swear  they  are  not  Cooomi&tots  or 
Fascists  or  members  of  sny  party  or  WSftniaa- 
tion  which  plans  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force  and  vio- 
lence?   Tee  H-    «o  [J. 


Mot  only  as  a  private  employer,  but  as  a 
contractor  for  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commis- 
sion, we  believe  the  labor  teer  should  require 
affidavits  of  both  ..-ompany  snd  union  officials 
and  bargaining  representatives  tliat  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  Communist  Party  or  to  any 
party  which  plans,  teaches,  or  sdvocates  the 
use  of  force  or  violence  to  overthrow  the  Gcv- 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  One  wouM 
have  to  be  naive  Indeed  to  think  the  aft- 
davlt  could  solve  the  Communist  problem 
some  unions  apparently  have.  But  we  be- 
lieve we  see,  at  various  places,  some  examples 
of  members  in  unions  having  been  aided — 
by  the  non-Commiuilst  affidavit  require- 
ment— in  making  progress  toward  purging 
their  unions  of  Communist  leadership. 

Cer+alnly.  the  very  wonder  by  union  mem- 
bers at  some  offlcials'  refusal  to  sign  has  led 
to  a  great  deal  of  new  local  consideration  of 
the  national  problem.  In  a  great  many 
caeae  they  have  elected  new  officers  where 
the  determining  factor  seemed  to  be  the 
belief  of  the  membership  that  it  would  be 
getting  new  leadership  with  less  Communist 
taint  or  certainly  with  less  public  suspicion 
of  that  taint. 

You  state  that  you  desire  to  cleanse  and 
preserve,  not  destroy  unions.  I  certainly 
agree.  I  go  further,  and  have  so  testified 
before  the  Senate  committee,  and  recom- 
mend that  this  provision  be  extended  and 
made  applicable  to  all  officers  snd  bargain- 
ing representatives  of  both  labor  organiza- 
tions and  management.  Apparently,  while 
you  ai*e  In  favor  of  cleansing  the  unions,  you 
do  not  approve  of  the  effect  under  present 
laws  of  failure  to  file  the  so-called  non- 
Communist  affidavit.  We  think  the  affidavit 
Is  helping  to  cleanse  tmlons. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Tobin  has  testified  In 
the  Senate  hearings  that  he  believes  a  law 
should  be  passed,  making  It  a  crime  for  a 
union  official  to  be  a  Communist.  This  Is 
a  drastic  suggestion.  But  there  are  those 
who  are  more  violently  shocked  by  a  simple 
provision  obligating  vmion  leaders  to  swear 
they  are  not  Communists  IX  they  are  to  have 
access  to  NLRB. 

I  would  not  favor  the  elimination  of  the 
present  remedial  provision  unless  and  until 
some  other  at  least  equally  appropriate  meth- 
od of  dealing  with  this  problem  is  enacted. 
I  feel  this  question  should  be  answered  "Yes." 

10.  Do  you  believe  labor  laws  should  re- 
quire unions  to  make  appropriate  reports  to 
members  and  government  as  to  handling  of 
funds — jtist  as  companies  are  required  to 
make  appropriate  reports  to  owners  and  gov- 
ernment?   Yes  [xj.    No  |_j. 

Filing  with  the  Government  and  their 
members  information  as  to  manner  of  oper- 
ation. Income,  and  expenditure — cannot  but 
be  an  aid  toward  healthier  self-government 
by  unions  and  Instill  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

You  mention  that  this  question  is  dear  to 
your  heart  and  you  describe  your  iinsuccess- 
ful  efforts  to  get  the  Seventy-ninth  and 
Eightieth  Congresses  to  sponsor  such  legis- 
lation. I  agree  fully  with  you  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  such  legislation  and  am  carious 
as  to  whether  you  or  any  other  Member  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  has  offered  a  bUl  or 
an  amendment  to  H.  B.  2032,  to  accompllah 
this.  I  also  agree  with  your  suggestion  that 
the  present  law  does  not  go  far  enough  and 
provide  for  inspection  of  books,  etc.,  but  I 
dont  understand  why  you  have  voted  to 
eliminate  even  the  first  step  taken  in  the 
present  law  unless  you  are  intending  to  ofTer 
a  stronger  substitute.  We  agree  that  this 
question  should  be  answered  "Yes." 

H  Should  labor  laws  make  it  clear  that  a 
collective-bargaining  contract  must  be  hon- 
ored by  both  parties?  And  that  each  has  an 
equal  right  to  sue  the  other  for  breaking  the 
contract?     Yes  [x]      No.  '_2. 

As  President  Truman  said  in  Novemb«: 
1M6,  "if  we  exp>ect  confidence  tn  agreements 
iBAde,  there  must  be  a  responslbUity  and  in- 
tegrity on  both  sides  In  carrying  them  out." 


Those  who  object  to  such  a  provision  seem 
mainly  concerned  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
or  State  courts  are  the  proper  forum.  Ac- 
tual practice,  under  the  present  law  which 
has  svxh  a  provision  for  suits  In  It.  has  shown. 
according  to  the  watchdog  committee,  that 
there  have  been  only  56  actions  of  this  na- 
ture, and  to  date,  not  one  has  gone  to  judg- 
ment. Like  so  many  other  provlalaos  at  Ua 
labor  law,  it  may  seldom  or  never  have  to  be 
utilized,  but  there  is  assurance  In  Its  ex- 
istence 

You  assert  that  unions  have  always  been 
suable.  Yet  you  must  recognize  the  legal 
impracticability  of  suits  in  many  States,  al- 
though you  have  stressed  the  inadequacy  of 
present  legal  remedies  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers seeking  protecttoa  acalnst  their  unions. 
If  unions  have  always  been  suable,  why  not 
state  so  clearly  In  the  law  and  make  the  rem- 
edy prompt  and  practical? 

We  agree  with  you  and  Mr.  Swlgert  that  a 
lot  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  th  s 
point,  and  I  fear  about  many  others  In  the 
present  law  I  am  unable  to  determine  from 
your  comments  whethw  or  not  you  feel  both 
parties  to  a  contract  should  be  required  to 
live  up  to  it  snd  that  each  should  have  a 
remedy  for  breach  thereof  I  infer  that  you 
favor  the  provision  in  the  present  law  in- 
sulating union  members  from  suit  but  mak- 
ing tinlon  assets  liable  to  suit  tf  there  has 
been  a  breach  of  contract.  If  so,  I  agree.  I 
feel  that  this  question  should  be  answered 
"Yes." 

12.  Do  you  believe  labor  laws  could  make  it 
unlawful  for  a  union  to  compel  an  employer 
to  engage  In  featherbeddlng;  that  Is,  to  pay 
money  for  work  which  haan't_been  done  or 
won't  be  done?     Yesfyj.     No   ~. 

I  am  giad  you  oppose  featherbeddlng.  I 
agree.  Bat  I  cannot  go  along  with  you  In 
your  0{4iOBltlon  to  a  law  forbidding  what 
you  admit  is  wrong.  In  view  of  our  own  ex- 
perience and  In  the  absence  of  any  convincing 
explanation  of  your  position.  I  feel  that  this 
question  should  be  answered  '"Yes." 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you  of  an  experience  of 
ours.  In  the  fall  of  1947  when  General  Elec- 
tric was  Installing  a  turbine  for  the  Consoli- 
dated Fdlson  Co.  at  the  Sherman  Creek 
station,  the  local  union  of  steamfitters  snd 
plvimbers  claimed  that  certain  piping  which 
had  been  done  by  the  factory  was  a  part  of 
their  work.  The  union  took  the  position  that 
this  piping  work  should  have  been  removed 
by  them  and  then  reinstalled  by  them  at 
regular  rates,  or  the  company  would  have  to 
make  a  payment  of  approximately  §700  which 
represented  the  amount  of  wages  in  question. 
The  General  Electric  Co.  wanted  to 
make  an  Issue  of  this  matter  but  the  cus- 
tomer felt  It  unwise  to  do  so  Paced  with 
the  threat  that  work  on  the  project  would 
have  been  stopped,  thereby  causing  great  loss 
and  Inconvenience  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Edison  Co.,  becatise  of  the  serious  need 
of  this  turbine,  It  was  decided  to  pay  the 
amoimt  In  question  and  not  risk  a  work  stop- 
page. 

The  whole  secret  of  our  ever-higher  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  Ls  In  production.  To 
the  degree  that  we  restrict  or  limit  real 
production  with  "made"  work  we  restrict 
snd  limit  and  lower  that  standard  of  living. 

Featherbeddlng  Is  morally  bad  and  eco- 
nomically feeble-minded.  The  reason  It 
needs  to  be  prohibited  by  law  la  because  the 
employer  and  imlon  at  the  bargaining  table 
are  so  frequently  far  from  being  equally 
matched. 

13.  Should  labor  laws  permit  the  forcing 
rf  an  employer  to  hire  only  workers  who  be- 
long to  a  given  union?    Yes  2]-    Nog 

This  question  brings  us  to  the  broad  topic 
of  compulsory  unionism,  and  specifically  to 
the  problem  of  the  closed  shop. 

The  present  Federal  law  prohibits  t*e 
closed  shop  I  am  told  that  21  States  have 
declared  the  closed  shop  and  various  forms 
of  compulsory  unionism  to  be  against  public 


policy.  Only  severe  abuses  under  dosed-shop 
practices  could  have  brought  abcnjt  all  this 
legislation. 

Ihm  desed  shop  is  a  denial  of  basic  human 
nglrta.  It  Is  necessary  to  hear  only  one  of 
the  many  stories  of  vrongs  done  to  Individ- 
uals to  illustrate  the  point  that  the  dosed 
^op  is  contrary  to  our  basic  American  con- 
cept of  freedom  and  protection  of  the  In- 
dividual right  of  personal  choice. 

The  closed  shop  can  mean  expulsion  from  a 
given  skilled  trade  and  extended  permanent 
loss  of  livelihood  for  an  Individual  who 
h.%ppens  to  be  out  of  sympathy  or  out  at 
step  with  the  majority  or  perhaps  ju»t  the 
ruling  clique  In  his  union.  The  argument, 
"Doesnt  the  closed  shop  seem  Justified  in 
order  to  preserve  union  solidarity?"  overloc*a 
the  fact  that,  both  under  the  Wagner  Act 
and  the  present  law,  the  union  la  the  "ex- 
clusive bargaining  representative"  when  se- 
lected by  only  a  mere  majority  of  those  voting 
in  a  representative  election. 

To  the  question.  Should  there  be  a  closed 
shop?  my  answer  Is   "No." 

I  wish  you  had  expressed  your  opinion  oa 
this  important  question  of  the  closed  shop. 
I  had  rather  assumed  from  your  comments 
on  question  8  that  no  combination  should 
be  permitted  to  crush  the  Individual;  your 
comments  on  questions  1  and  2.  Indicating 
that  you  disfavor  Government  control  over 
wages  and  prices:  your  comments  on  ques- 
tion 17,  Indicating  that  combinations  of 
men,  whether  corporate  or  union,  spell 
power,  and  the  need  for  fair  regulation  of 
unions  as  well  as  of  corporations,  that  you 
would  not  favcx-  legalizing  the  return  of  this 
restrictive  type  of  organization. 

Your  comments  on  this  question,  although 
not  stating  your  pc»lUon  specifically  with 
respect  thereto,  seem  to  Indicate  that  you 
favor  the  closed  shop,  with  proper  regula- 
tion, but  not  the  closed  union.  The  papers 
reported  that  a  witness  for  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  traditional  closed-shop  unions  In 
the  country.  In  testifying  recently  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  Indicated  how  ef- 
fectively the  closed  shop  Is  used  to  affect 
prices  and  regulate  commerce  in  the  Indus- 
try in  which  they  work.  I  judge  that  if  you 
should  favor  legalizing  the  closed  shop  you 
would  Insist  on  close  regulation  to  prevent 
the  abuses  to  which  It  Is  subject — abuses 
not  only  restrictive  of  the  freedom  of  Indi- 
viduals, but  also  abuses  through  restrlctlone 
on  competition  and  price.  I  oppose  remov- 
ing the  prohibition  on  the  closed  shop  for 
the  very  reasons,  among  others,  you  have 
seemed  to  indicate  In  your  comments  on 
other  questions.  I  Infer  that  we  probably 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, although  you  do  not  state  your  views 
specifically. 

The  closed  shop  begins  by  being  wrong  In 
Its  power  over  the  indlTidual  employee  and 
the  employer.  But  that  soon  fades  into  In- 
significance as  the  power  Increases  over  a 
trade  or  a  community  or  a  city  government  or 
an  IndtJstry. 

14.  Do  you  believe  It  should  be  unlawftU 
for  an  employee  to  be  prevented  from  work- 
ing by  the  use  of  violence,  force,  or  Intimida- 
tion?   Yes  [x].    No  '^. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  fed  It  should 
be  unlawful  for  an  employee  to  be  prevented 
from  working  by  the  use  of  violence,  force, 
or  Intimidation.  We  agree  the  answer  to  thla 
question  is  "Yes." 

General  ElecUic  has  had  experience  In  thla 
area. 

In  Schenectady,  In  1048,  salaried  workers, 
not  members  of  the  union  on  strike  and  not 
even  Included  In  the  bargaining  vmlt,  were 
forcibly  prevented  from  going  to  work  by 
means  of  picketing  and  violence.  In  defiance 
of  a  court  order  which  the  Schenectady  police 
force  said  they  could  not  enforce. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  evidence,  that  the 
labor  law  should  contain  provl^ona  that  will 
quickly  and   effectively  stop  such  violence. 
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15  Do  you  believe  ianmam  aad  other  bo* 
parrlaars  could  properly  peifuim  their  man- 
duUn  of  aervtnf  tbe  balanced  beat 
at  vmfkofmm,  cuMOOMra.  and  own- 
U  liMMliii  tar  wnwiflwjia  by 
be  Included  In  tbe  labor  lawa? 
TaaQ.    Itag. 

Supcrrlaors  are  management.  If  tbey  arc 
taaleolBad  thetr  unkma  %re  likely — aa  sbovn 
to  tEi*  emfrcaslonal  hearings  conducted  a 
couple  of  y«ar«  aco  and  In  tba  Senate  hear- 
loga  a  wwlra  aflo— to  bMom*  aaaodated  with. 
with,  and  even  be  dominated  by 
represent Ui(  tbe  working  force  that 
ttaty  are  tuppoacd  to  lead  and  manaf*.  TlM 
apMt  and  effectlTencaa  of  management  goea, 
•Jad  the  foremen  arc  no  longer  useful  to  the 
employee*  and  to  others  aa  management 

Tou  ctate  that  you  feel  that  foremen 
abould  not  be  permitted  to  belong  to  the 
production  woritera"  union.  I  agree.  Tou 
apparently  have  come  quectton.  without  ex- 
your  opinion,  aa  to  foremen's 
provided  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
workers*  unions.  Whatever  may 
Ftlcnl  attractions  of  Independent 
foremen  a  unlofu  with  eompulsory  bargain- 
ing powers.  I  belleee  that,  once  In  such 
unkMis.  tbe  foretnen  will  then  almost  surely 
bifln  to  be  brought  under  the  dominance 
of  lh«  much  more  powerful  unions  of  the 
paopie  they  are  supposed  to  superrtse.  I 
faal  this  quaatlcn  should  be  azuwer  "No." 

16.  Do  you  beHere  labor  laws  should  pro- 
toe*  indlTldual  workers  In  the  right  to  Join 
or  act  to  )oln  a  union — to  remain  or  not  to 
remain  members— just  as  they  Individually 
wlah»    Tea  V      Mo 

First  at  all.  General  Electric  bellcTcs  the 
IndlTldtml  should  be  protected  in  his  right  to 
Jda  or  not  join  a  union.    Secondly,  he  should 
ba    prt»Cacted — if    so-called    union    security 
ctoqaw  are  to  be  permitted— in   having  at 
rcMonable  Intervale,  the  opportunity  to  Im- 
ptoaant  his  decision  to  remain  or  not  to  re- 
main a  member.     Above  all.  the  Individual 
alkoold   be   protected   against    excessive   ad- 
■ilMloo  or  dues  .-equlrements  or  expulsion  for 
•By  raaaoB  otbar  than  noapaymant  of  duea. 
X  to  not  ba!l«T«  y«iu  anawarad  tb«  qucatlon 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  feel  the  law  should 
protect  an  Individual  worker's  right  to  Join 
or  not  to  Join  a  union,  or  to  remain,  or  not 
ts  laaBAlB.  a  mambar.  altbough  you  indicate 
ymk  do  not  atraa  wltb  tba  prohibition  in  tbe 
pnaaot  Uw  against  tba  cloaad  shop  with  ra- 
spart  to  which  I  have  already  expressed  my 
viawa  un4irr  quastioo  13.    Tou  Indicate  that 
you  do   not   favor   tba   unlon-shop-electloa 
provlalaa  of  the  praaant  law.    I  agree.    I  cer- 
tainlf  coanaad  |OU  upon  your  dcclaion  not 
to  support  tba  raquast  made  on  you  by  a 
larst   VBlon   to   support   compulsory   uiuoo 
*  ballave  tbls  frredoan  to  Join  or  not 
or  not  remain— is  one  of  tbe 
baat  waya  of  insuring  a  xtxong  union,  aad 
strong  for  good  reasuua.  becalMa  oX  tba  re- 
ktveneaa  <;f  tbe  oAeara  to  tha  OMBbar- 
I  teei  thia  quaatloa  abould  ba  anawarad 
-Tea- 

Ob  tba  qoaattoo  of  a  comptilaory  union 
ubop  I  quaatJaa  vbetber  It  u  fair  to  ksap  a 
naaa  tnm  eamlag  a  living  at  a  particular 
plant  bacauaa  ba  tfaagriss  wltb  tba  maiorlty 
aa  to  a  itolos.  Wtan  again  I  bcUav*  tbe  pr«a- 
oaca  or  puaaftfllty  d  tne  rtdan  la  arartb  all 
tba  t*ck  b(  duaa  eoata  tbe  ocbar  nif  lisis. 
be<aUBC  the   union  BMnaaeaMtit  vUl  ba  so 
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much  more  responsive  to  the  membership 
Nor  do  I  und  rrstsnd  the  fear  that  individual 
voluntary  saii^nment  of  dties  will  not  be 
n\ade  by  uilon  members.  The  question 
seems  to  ssiume  that  unions  should  be 
strong  at  an  r  cost,  whether  they  are  ?ood 
or  bad  In  the  opinion  of  tbelr  members.  We 
would  aaauB  a  tbat  a  union  Ita  members 
thougbt  goo(  would  get  Ita  dues  by  volun- 
tary aaatgnmi  mts.  while  a  union  its  members 
tbooglit  bad  wooM  bave  to  mend  its  ways. 
My  obaarvatli  na  laad  me  to  believe  members 
will  support  1  batr  union  even  when  tbey  have 
considerable  i  kxibt  aa  to  tbe  probity  of  what'a 
going  on. 

17.  Should  labor  laws  make  clear  that  both 
unions  and  employers  can  now  so  affect  the 
public  for  go  Id  or  lU  tbat  the  Ubor-manage- 
ment  relatloi  ta  at  both  should  be  regulated 
equally  by  la  a?    Tea  g.    No  '    . 

It  is  conceivable  tFat  several  years  ago 
the  answer  u  this  question  might  have  been 
"No".  It  Is  an  Indication  of  otir  progress 
that  today  a  most  everyone  would  be  likely 

Ttm  state  eomblnatlons  of  men.  whether 
corporate  or  inion  spell  power.  Tou  also  In- 
dicate that  II  la  Government's  primary  duty 
to  protect  th  i  dtlsens  from  the  unwarranted 
exercise  of  p4  wer  from  within  or  without  its 
borders  and  :hac  unions  as  well  as  corpora - 
tlona  abould  ae  fairly  regulated.  Apparently 
wa  agree. 

la.  Should  labor  laws  provide  tbat  a 
striker  who  lias  been  replaced  in  the  couiae 
of  an  economic  strike — not  Involvtaf  any 
unfair  labor  prsctleai  ba  permitted  to  vote 
In  an  eleetio  i  to  ebooaa  a  bargaining  agent 
at  tba  cone  usion  of  tbe  strike?  Tea  n 
No  M.  -^ 

I  nave  understood  tbat  the  principle  In- 
volved here  originated  under  the  Wagner  Act 
and  was  continued  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  namely,  that  a  purely  economic  itriker. 
once  he  has  been  permanently  replaced  In 
the  absenoa  <  t  any  unfair  employer  practice. 
is  no  :ong4r  enUtled  to  relnaUtement. 
Hence  aa  a  oglcal  result,  the  present  law 
provides  thai  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote  in 
an  election  u  determine  who  shall  represent 
those  who  art  the  emplofaaa. 

Tou  suggesi  that  ti^  mla.  developed  under 
present  and  past  lawa  as  indicated,  may 
unduly  curtail  the  right  to  strike.  I  cant 
believe  that  a  ay  such  combination  of  clrcum- 
stancea.  as  yc  u  have  ■■iiimil  In  your  hypo- 
thetical case,  could  evar  reaolt  in  the  poaal- 
bUitiea  you  ndlcate.  Needless  to  say.  an 
employer  aho  ild  not  be — and  I  am  Informed 
under  the  pre  tent  law  he  la  not — permitted  to 
take  advanta^  e  of  anything  In  this  provision 
by  inviting  a  ival  union  into  the  plant  or  by 
numipuiating  the  decertihcation  of  a  union 
or  by  eugagUg  in  any  other  unfair  practice 
to  defeat  the  right  of  his  employcea  to  freely 
choose  their  i  tpresentativcs.  Thoae  who  are 
more  able  u  weigh  all  theaa  poasibiUties 
diaeuaa  your  fears  more  completely  in  the 
attached  staf  report.  After  weighing  what 
seams  to  me  t  3e  practical  consideratloaa  ^**4 
tba  a<|altlaa  involved  in  thia  qOMtioa,  I 
believe  the  fa  r  answer  to  be  "No." 

I  think  th«  current  reexamination  of  the 
preaent  taws  regulating  the  relations  of  em- 
ployaaa.  unloia.  and  management  with  each 
otbar  in  the  lublic  Interest  is  an  extremely 
dasirabie  thi  tg.  Calm  and  deliberate  r«- 
esamuiaiion  i  (  any  law  at  any  tima  baaed  on 
factual  ezpei  lanoe  ratber  than  emotional 
asaartions  la  a  waya  a  good  thing  and  la  always 
in  the  public  Interest.  I  am  particularly  lu 
favor  of  puMl :  reexamination  of  tba  present 
law.  bowavar,  bacauaa  I  think  tbat  any  In- 
telligent and  »lm  examination  of  tba  Isams 
Involved  will  lave  a  tremendoualy  baoaOelal 
effect  m  acbli  feiac  batter  niiili  istainlfbg  by 
tndlTidtial  mi  Bbcrs  of  the  public  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  el  enienU  m  that  law. 

I  again  wis  i  to  cmphaalae  that  tbe  pur- 
pose in  tasui  ig  our  questionnaire  waa  to 
euoouraica   people   to   take  a  fraab   look  at 


some  of  the  taanea  Involved  In  any  ravlslon 
of  our  preaent  labor  lawa. 

Aa  I  stated  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  we  believe  an 
objective  fresh  appraisal  of  each  of  the  in- 
grecUents  of  tbe  present  Labor -Management 
Relations  Act  will  indicate  that,  although  It 
Is  a  good  law  and  contalna  a  great  many  Im- 
portant advances  In  the  public  interest  which 
r.eed  to  be  retained,  there  may  very  well  be 
need  for  two  typea  of  revision : 

First  of  all.  careful  attention  should  ba 
Tlven  to  any  specific  instances  in  which  tbe 
law  Is  claimed  to  have  actually  operated  un- 
fairly against  unions,  employees,  employers, 
or  the  public. 

Secondly,  careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  those  Instances  In  which  the  law  needs  to 
be  strengthened  in  order  to  prevent  certnln 
abuses  which  stUl  are  prevalent  and  which 
are  not  adequately  provided  for  under  tha 
preaent  law.  The  law  should  provide  better 
against  violent  and  coercive  mass 
for  example,  against  feather- 
bedding  praetloaa  and  sapaclslly  against  re- 
strictive praetloea  such  as  bave  been  ef- 
fectuated through  the  use  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts, closed  shops.  Jurisdictional  strikes, 
and  the  like.  We  have  already  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  as  to  some  of  our  own  direct 
experiences  with  such  abuses,  ard  we  will 
be  glad,  at  your  pleasure,  to  diactiss  them 
further  with  you. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  rather 
Interested  after  rereading  your  letter  several 
times  to  note  bow  really  close  we  appar- 
ently were  In  our  thinking  on  even  the  spe- 
cific issues  Involved,  as  well  as  the  objectives. 
I  have  appreciated  tbe  very  stimulating  let- 
ter which  you  have  written,  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  had  It  reprinted  In  the  Co( 
siONAL  RacoBD.  slnce  any  InteillKent 
sion  of  views  should  be  welcomed  by  all  of 
us.  whether  or  not  we  are  in  full  agreement 
with  the  views  expressed,  as  an  aid  to  better 
understanding,  which  In  turn  is  bound  to 
result  in  a  drawing  together  ultimately  of 
the  thinking  of  all  sincere  students  of  these 
problems. 

I  shall  regard  It  as  a  pleasure  to  see  you 
shortly  in  our  proposed  appearance  before 
the  Houae  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Very  trxiiy  yours, 

C.  B.  Wn^aoN. 
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Mr.  RAINS.  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
i.«!sue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
there  appeared  a  very  interesting  article 
entitled  '"Alabama  Coal  Mine  Bums  in 
Underground  Gas  Test."  This  outsUnd- 
ing  experiment  will  be  the  means  of  uti- 
lizing millions  of  tons  of  thin-.««eam  soft 
coal  at  a  cost  which  Ls  not  prohibitive. 
The  article  Is  as  follows : 

AX.ABAMA  Coal  MiTfx  Bt^^rs  lit  Uiroaaoao'jWD 
Gas  TiST 

QomuAa.  Ala. — Can  coal  burning  under- 
ground, right  In  tha  mine,  be  converted  into 
heating  gas? 

The  second  undergwmd  aoai  gaaMtaattan 
experiment  conductad  JolBlly  by  tba  United 
States   Bureau   of   Mines   and   the    f lyKap^fi 


Power  Co.  at  the  company's  Oorgas  mine.  55- 
miles  northwest  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  began 
a  few  days  ago.  Results  will  help  to  deter- 
mine whether  coal  burned  underground  can 
produce  a  gas  which  can  be  utilized  for  heat- 
ing and  for  conversion  to  gasoline  and 
Diesel  oU. 

The  coal  was  set  ablaze  by  explosion  of  a 
thermite  fire  Iximb. 

Thomas  W.  Martin,  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Power  Co..  pulled  a  pin  from  a  thermite 
fire  bomb  at  3  p.  m.,  March  18.  A.  E.  Sands, 
chemical  engineer  for  United  States  Btireau 
of  Mines,  lowered  the  bomb  into  a  shaft  lead- 
ing to  a  coal  seam  160  feet  below  the  surface. 
An  elastic  band  held  the  handle  of  the  bomb 
in  place  until  it  reached  100  feet.  It  was  then 
dropped  the  remaining  60  feet  and  exploded. 

nrrr  tomb  bttrmco  dailt 

Lighted  in  an  area  comprising  some  500.000 
tons  of  coal,  the  underground  blaze  conceiv- 
ably could  bum  for  3  to  4  years.  Milton  H. 
Ties,  coal  operations  manager  for  Alabama 
Power,  said  some  50  tons  of  coal  will  be 
burned  dally.  He  expects  the  experiment  to 
continue  at  least  a  year,  maybe  longer. 

Temperatures  now  have  reached  900  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  underground.  This  will  be 
increased  to  around  3.000  degrees  dturing  the 
next  30  days  by  Introducing  varying  amounts 
of  steam  and  oxygen  and  by  use  of  an  air 
blast. 

Cfllclals  now  are  Intent  upon  producing  gas 
eonslstently.  Its  B.  t.  u.  content  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  measured  for  2  or  3  weeks.  In 
about  30  days,  experiment  leaders  expect  to 
prtXbice  a  gas  with  a  heatuig  content  of 
•raond  1^  B.  t.  u.'s  a  cubic  centimeter. 

VLtTX  CAS  tTSB) 

The  gas  now  being  produced  Is  described  as 
"^ue  gaa."  or  the  same  as  boiler  smoke.  This 
will  be  Increased  gradually,  it  Is  expected, 
during  the  ensuing  months  to  produce  a  gas 
with  a  heating  content  of  p>erhaps  900  to  l.OQO 
B.  t.  u.'s  by  varying  use  of  steam  and  oxygen. 

"Right  now  we're  Just  warming  up  the 
mine."  explained  James  Elder,  the  Btireau  of 
Mines'  supervising  engineer  for  the  project. 
"We  should  know  something  In  about  6  weeks 
as  to  whether  this  experiment  can  be  termed 
successful  or  not." 

Cost  of  the  experiment  Is  estimated  at 
about  $500,000.  The  Alabama  Power  Co.  is 
donating  the  500,000  tons  of  coal  to  be  burned 
and  technical  aid. 

Mr.  Fles  emphasized  that  America  would 
need  all  the  synthetic  fuel  it  could  get  If  there 
were  another  war.  -lonlcally.  In  use  In  the 
experiment  are  a  huge  compressor  and  gas 
turbine,  which  were  destined  for  shipment  to 
Russia  a  year  ago.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
stopped  the  shipment  and  diverted  the  equip- 
ment to  Alabama. 

GBXAT  SAVING  SEEir 

If  successful,  the  experiment  means  that 
millions  of  tons  of  thin-seam  soft  coal  could 
be  utilised  without  prohibitive  costs.  It  is 
believed  that  the  teclinlque  of  gasification 
cculd  be  applied  to  rich,  thick  seams  also. 

The  fire  was  lighted  at  borehole  1.  Air 
was  admitted  Into  that  shaft,  and  product 
gaaaa  were  removed  from  borehold  2.  300 
feat  away.  The  other  tiuree  outlets  are  sealed 
off  at  preaent.  Temperatures  are  being  con- 
trolled by  use  >f  a  water  spray.  Fire  passage 
will  be  Increased  as  the  experiment  pro- 
gresses, by  using  boreholes  3,  4,  and  5 — each 
300  feet  apart. 

When  operations  are  ended,  tbe  mine  will 
be  flooded  to  cool  the  residue  for  gathering 
information.  Entries  will  be  driven  Into  the 
mine  to  determine  whether  coke  in  large 
quantities  has  been  left  underground  and  to 
determine  effects  of  the  combustion  on  strata 
overlying  the  burned  coal  bed.  Flooding  will 
prevent  the  blaze  from  spreading  into  adja- 
cent coal 
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Mr.  BARRETT  of  E>ennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
on  March  25.  1949: 

IKSmX  TRX  OOKZ 

The  two  Philadelphia  Congressmen  whose 
votes  stopped  the  controversial  Rankin  veter- 
ans' pension  bill  in  the  House  Thursday  said 
today  that  they  voted  to  send  the  measure 
back  to  committee  because,  as  it  stood,  it 
would  not  give  a  square  deal  to  tbe  veteran 
of  the  First  World  War. 

The  vote  In  the  House  which  ended  3  days 
of  stormy  debate  was  208  to  207.  the  closest 
m  the  history  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
As  the  roll  call  was  completed.  It  looked  as 
though  the  Rankin  bill  had  weathered  the 
storm  with  two  votes  to  spare,  but  Repre- 
sentatives WuxXAM  A.  BARanr,  Democrat,  of 
Philadelphia's  First  Congressional  District, 
and  Representative  WnxiAic  T.  Gsanahan. 
Democrat  of  the  Second  District  came  Into 
the  well  of  the  Hou.:ie  and  announced  that 
their  votes  should  be  recorded  as  "yea"  rather 
than  "nay."  The  House  roared  and  the 
Speaker  ordered  a  recapitxUatlon,  but  the 
end  result  was  208  to  207.  a  defeat  for  the 
Rankin  bill. 

Two  other  solons  changed  their  votes. 
Representative  Robxbt  F.  Rich,  Republican, 
of  Woolrlch,  outspoken  advocate  of  economy, 
apparently  decided  at  the  last  moment  that 
the  Rankin  bill  was  Just  too  much.  He 
changed  bis  vote,  on  recommitting,  from 
"no"  to  "yes"  as  did  BARaxTT  and  GaaNAHAif, 
but  he  was  negater*  by  Representative 
AnciTST  H.  ANDaasKN,  of  Minnesota,  another 
Republican,  who  switched  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

"I  felt  all  tbe  way  through  that  all  this 
pulling  and  hauling  was  an  Inappropriate 
way  to  formulate  legislation."  said  Bahrktt, 
after  casting  his  vote.  "When  It  was  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  Jacobs  amendment  in 
it  would  bring  the  average  pension  for  a 
World  War  I  veteran  down  to  only  $13  a 
montb.  I  decided  that  it  was  best  to  send  it 
back  to  the  committee  for  reconsideration." 

BA&arrr  referred  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Representative  Andrtw  Jacobs.  Democrat, 
of  !"'<<'»"»  which  provided  fcH"  pensions  based 
on  length  of  service  and  on  time  spent  over- 
seas. His  formula  would  give  veterans  i.t 
65  $10  a  month,  plus  $1  for  each  month  of 
service  in  this  country,  and  $3  for  each 
month  spent  abroad  in  an  actual  theater  of 
war. 

"After  2  da3rs  of  consistent  confusion," 
added  BABKarr.  "with  many  overlapping 
amendments.  I  deemed  the  bill  a  harmful 
one  to  veterans  of  both  wars." 

Representative  Granahan  Indicated  that 
the  same  reasoning  motivated  his  action. 
When  he  saw  that  pensions  for  World  War 
I  veterans  might  be  as  low  aa  110  a  month 
instead  of  the  aOO  originally  proposed,  ba 
considered  It  a  sell-out  to  vote  for  the  emas- 
culated bill,  and  Instead  changed  his  vote  to 
send  it  back  for  redrafting. 

Blame  tor  defeat  of  the  bill  was  placed 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  Chairman  Johw 
E.  Rankim  of  Mi.sHissippl  by  Representative 
WnxiAic  J.  OaKKiT,  Ja..  Democrat,  of  Phil- 
adelphia's Fifth  District. 

"The  situation  was  very  oonftising."  said 
Gaanf,  "because  Raiacav  waa  so  dictatorial 


In  committee  tbat  ba  forced  several  members 
to  leave  in  protest  and  then  repc^rted  out  a 
bUl  that  had  to  be  amended  and  rewritten 
on  the  floor.  Writing  a  bill  on  the  floor  la 
alTays  bad  and  In  the  end.  the  bill  was  so 
confusing  that  the  majority  of  Members 
didn't  know  what  it  contained  and  it  seemed 
best  to  send  it  back  to  the  committee." 

GaacN  had  a  heated  exchange  Wednesday 
with  Raniuk  during  debate. 

Representative  Easl  CHtrDorr.  Democrat, 
of  Philadelphia's  Fourth  District,  who  serves 
on  the  Veterans  Committee  and  who  opposed 
th  Rankin  bill  from  the  beginning,  said 
that  "if  the  chairman  will  stop  being  a  dem- 
agogue we  will  now  be  able  to  get  down  to 
work  ani  write  some  good  veterans'  legisla- 
tion. We  will  not  only  work  on  a  reasonable 
pension  bill  but  on  such  matters  as  the  cut- 
backs on  veterans'  hospitals.  GI  insurance, 
and  other  things  that  have  Just  been  left  lie 
while  we  fought  about  this  bill." 

When  the  chips  were  down.  Representative 
Hakoix  Scott.  Republican,  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict, was  the  only  Phlladelphlan  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  Rankin  bill.  Scorr  wired  all  vet- 
erans' organizations  in  his  district  last  night 
that  whUe  he  was  critical  of  many  features 
of  the  bill  "when  Representative  Rankiw  an- 
nounced that  a  vote  to  recommit  would  kill 
the  pension  bill.  I  felt  obliged  to  vote  against 
recommitting   It." 

Representative  Htjch  D.  Scott,  Ja.,  Repub- 
lican, of  the  Sixth  District,  stuck  by  his  guns 
in  oppKSlng  the  measure.  Scorr  was  absent 
filling  a  speaking  engagement  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  but  waa  paired  with  an- 
other at}sent  member  who  favored  the  Rankin 
bill. 

Scorr  was  the  only  Republican  leader  to 
oppose  the  measure.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  House  Republicans  followed  the  lead  of 
Representative  Joseph  W.  Mabtim,  Jr.,  of 
Massachusetts  and  Charles  Halleck.  of  In- 
diana. In  voting  for  the  Rankin  bill  in  tha 
thinly  disguised  hope  that  to  do  so  would  put 
President  Truman  on  the  spot  by  forcing  him 
to  veto  It. 

They  also  took  glee  In  the  lact  that  tha 
pension  bill  debate  made  the  BUghty-first 
"Truman"  Congress  look  a  good  bit  mora 
inept  than  tbe  late  lamented  Klghtletb 
Congress. 

Huch  Scott,  however,  would  have  none  of 
such  strategy.  A  veteran  himself,  he  de- 
nourced  the  cost  of  the  Rankin  bill  and  took 
a  firm  stand  against  It.  In  the  end.  by  the 
margin  of  Barsett's  and  Granahan's  votes, 
the  strat^7  failed  and  tb?  bill  went  back. 


Jobless  Gaimants  io  C«iiiiectkiit  Rise  to 
62^7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTOfn  N.  SADLAK 

or  coNjnBcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  RXPRl^ENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  it  is  my 
purpose  today  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  latest 
statement  of  the  employment  security 
division.  Department  of  Labor,  State  of 
Connecticut. 

This  report  on  jobless  claimants  In 
Connecticut,  dated  March  22.  1949,  In- 
dicates an  increase  from  61.804  for  the 
week  ended  March  12  to  62.537  during 
the  week  ended  March  19.  The  con- 
tinuing increase  In  lay-offs,  week  after 
week  since  October  1948.  Is  giving  very 
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senotts  concern  to  the  penons  being 
taken  off  the  empioTinent  rolls,  their 
families,  their  employers,  their  unions, 
welfare  departnients.  veterans'  organi- 
lationx,  basinessmen.  and  those  who 
eoDtinue  to  be  employed  on  shorter  hours 
In  many  instances. 

»uld  there  be  no  leveling  off  in  the 
near  future,  there  will  appear  to  be 
more  to  this  propof^itlon  than  obtaining 
necessary  funds  froB  tbc  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  proivfdc  the  required  per- 
aoaod  to  proceu  the  claims  for  unem- 
pteiment  benefits,  though  stieli  funds  are 
it  prtmary  import,  in  order  tlwt  there  be 
no  long  wait  for  the  initial  un*mipIoy- 
■MM  ctatcks  which  •m  due  them 

mtmtMUkm  tlM  tfftalli  as  appllcablg 
to  eMil  MWlrtOftPt  OlBce  In  the  "C«tt« 

■tnirtiia tuu."  Um  rtpart  >•  as  (oUowm: 


TM  m 


fCf  MM 


•t  fijvr 


tit  f»fmn%  f»titl«r  tUM 
*  yaar  sgn    IISfitfflM  ptM 
lo  fMIJM* 
wtuali  Hurl  a  nev 
to  T.MI  tnm  TM*  tar 


iMl  t)M  atau  tn  tb«  number  of 
jribtvMi  cialmaBia  wMi  lo  147  rmiowvd  by 
N*«  HavM  aiM.  ■Mtfnrrt  7  J  IS.  and  WsUr- 
bury  7J07  TL«  other  lA  ofltoM  w«r«  each 
under  3.300. 

A  tt—l  and  wire  products  Arm  laid  off  800. 
a  brass  eoaspany  ISO,  a  watcli  factory  190.  and 
a  rhalw  BMBUfacturvr  110  with  lack  of  work 
ttM  riasoa  tn  each  Inatance.  Other  lack-of- 
work  lay-offa  totaling  42fi  In  the  bearings  In- 
dustry. 330  in  metal  products.  90  in  ordnance, 
•6  la  hat*,  and  M  in  textiles  were  reported. 
A  raaor  manufacturer  rehired  30. 


BI»w-l»y-BI«w  Account  of  the  Vetcraas' 
PcBSMB  Baltic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKMM9TLVANIA 

IM  TH«  HOL^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  while  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  feel  the 
tlBM  has  come  to  review  the  action  of  the 
Hou.<!e  with  r«;pect  to  the  so->called  Ran- 
kin pension  bin.  Briefly,  here  are  the 
facts  and  a  blow-by-blow  account  of 
round  No.  1  of  the  veterans'  pension 
battle: 

First.  Since  the  Eighty -first  Congress 
emrrened.  the  following  penskm  Mlla  w«re 
Introduced  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n  on  the  same  or  similar 
bases  as  the  veterans  of  the  War  with 
Spain:  H  R.  8.  H  R.  897.  H.  R.  1893. 
B.  R.  2068.  and  other  related  pen^slon 
bUl:,. 

Second.  Hearings  on  pensloQ  legisla- 
tion for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  LI  were  held  by  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  on  J«uiu- 
ary  27  February  1.  2.  3.  8.  and  coded  on 
February    9.      Dunng    these    bearings 


representatives    of    the    Veterans'    Ad- 
ministration, the  American  Legion,  Vet- 
erans Committee  presented  testimony. 
States.    AMVETS,    and    American   Vet- 
erans' Cor  imittee  presented  testimony. 

Third.  :  n  a  statement  made  on  the 
floor  of  tJ  e  House  and  contained  in  the 
CowcaKSsii  >if AL  Record  Monday.  Febru- 
ary 7,  Chj  irman  John  E.  Rankim  of  the 
House  Conmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
invited  l»mk>ers  of  ConKress  to  testify 
before  1  hat  Committee.  Chairman 
RAmux's  nvltation  was  accepted  by  six 
Members  >f  Conirre».<i. 


Fourth. 


On   February    18   the   House 


Commute  >  on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported 
R  R.  268  by  majority  vote.  Thin  bill. 
known  aa  Um  oommlttca  bill  and  tntro- 
toy  OtalnMMi  tUtmm.  conuined 
HKtmm  from  oilMf  tottla  p«md- 
infMihillM  itfnmittM  i«  tUM  lftn# 

iVMli  mmti  fMHHNfM  (It   ih»  (e«tl' 

m^mtf  ftv^m  h»ftir$  ttM  tUiWm  CnmnwiU't 

Affairs  by  »fl  wltn#<iMii  wsra 

disuibuuii  t^  «a«h  Mftn^n  9t  CofiMrs*** 

about  Ml  oh  I,     Yhvim  prtAlti  iMMtlNM 

aad  raciUAi  and  slallalMil  toliff« 
'  iha  vfMfMM'  wmUm  In  f mi- 
dlnf  tha  msmMT  ai  vttsrans 
affnetsd  1  nd  ths  estimated  cost,  from 
time  to  ti  ne  additional  Information  was 
received  ttom  the  Veterans'  Admlni.stra- 
tlon  and  other  scurces.  This  informa- 
tion was  Inserted  in  the  CoNCRsaaioiiAL 
RxcoRo  f(  r  the  benefit  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

Sixth.  ( )n  March  9.  Chairman  Rankin 
announce!  that  he  would  call  up  the 
veterans'  pension  bill,  H.  R.  2681.  on 
Tuesday,  Warch  22,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Hoa«i(  giving  soldiers'  pension  legis- 
lation pru  rity.  He  announced  that  there 
would  be  hours  of  general  debate  after 
which  th4  bill  would  then  be  read  for 
amendme!  ns. 

Seventh.  When  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
2681  became  known,  there  was  launched 
immediati  ly  one  of  the  most  bitter  at- 
tacks evei  directed  against  veterans'  pen- 
sion legislation.  False  and  misleading 
propaganda  was  employed  by  opponents 
of  the  bill.  The  veteran  was  p>ortrayed 
as  a  Treasury  raider.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  hiitory  of  Congress,  the  cost  of 
legislation  was  projected  far  Into  the 
future,  as  a  carefully  planned  design  to 
mislead  tl  e  American  people. 

Eighth.  Among  the  real  opponents  of 
the  ao-€aj|ed  Rankin  pen.sion  bill  were 
the  social  planners  who.  through  their 
spokesmer  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  re- 
vealed th<  desire  to  .submerge  veterans' 
benefits  t/  con.solidating  the  Veterans' 
Administr  ition  with  the  Social  Security 
Admini.str  ition.  This  .same  group  also 
has  plans  to  merge  Veteran.s'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  with  other  Federal  hos- 
pitals und  »r  the  proposed  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  thus  destroying  the 
identity  of  the  veterans'  hospitals.  They 
also  are  working  in  the  direction  of 
abolis.^iing  veterans'  preference  for  em- 
ployment  *ith  the  Federal  Government. 

Ninth.  'Vhat  position  did  the  major 
veterans'  <  rganization^  take  with  respect 
to  the  pension  question? 

<a)  Both  the  American  Legion  with 
its  9.500  OM  members  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreixa  Wars  of  the  United  States 
with  1, 500(000  members  vigorously  sup- 


jwrted  the  pension  question.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  accepted  the  Rankin  bill  as 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  The  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  favored  the  Rankin  bill  with 
amendments. 

(b)  The  AMVETS  with  a  membership 
of  160  000  and  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  with  a  membership  of  40.000 
united  In  opposing  the  pension  question. 
Both  the.se  organizations  indicated  that 
benefits  for  the  veteran  should  be  In  the 
form  of  social  security. 

Tenth.  When  It  became  apparent  on 
February  7  that  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  Rankin  bill  were  highly  controversial 
and  wem  being  referred  to  as  too  costly, 
I  introduced  at  the  r«qu«i«t  of  the  Vet- 
»»fans  of  Foreign  Warn  a  compromisp  bill 
known  as  H,  H.  3379.  On  F«bru«tT  I.  1 
was  eali^tf  toalora  Um  KdUaf  CoiMMUfO 
Ml  ffl8ranii'  AfTalrs  and  W  iMwrly  an 
iMMr  iintisgsd  ths  |M'tfvisi«mN  at  my  nmrt' 
ttromiif  fem.  M,  R,  Ut9.  My  t^Minwiny 
wM  iMWWriii  toy  not  only  raotiMa  mior* 
mMlan  km  m  ammat**  or  tha  «Mt  af 
Mm •MRppomiM  bill  The  dinunnon  to*- 
twsffn  msmbsrs  of  tha  House  Commirtea 
on  VHf rans'  Affairs  and  my>»i(  la  part 
of  the  printed  heanngx  on  the  sO'CaUed 
Rankin  bill  and  may  be  found  on  pages 
140  to  158,  inclusive. 

Briefly,  the  compromise  bill  provided 
that  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  holding  an  honorable  di.schar?e 
and  with  at  least  90  days  of  service  would 
receive  a  pension  of  $90  monthly  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  65  years,  provided 
his  income  did  not  exceed  $2  000  annu- 
ally if  he  was  single,  and  $3,000  annually 
if  married.  In  addition,  an  eligible  vet- 
eran if  disabled,  mentally  ill.  or  blind  and 
requiring  the  constant  aid  of  an  attend- 
ant, woul :  be  entitled  to  $120  monthly 
regardless  of  age.  If  such  a  veteran  is 
not  in  need  of  an  attendant  but  is  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled,  he  would  re- 
ceive $90  a  month  regardless  of  age:  if 
75  percent  disabled.  $75  monthly;  and  if 
50  percent  disabled.  $50  monthly. 

In  the  case  of  widows  of  World  War  I 
veterans  receiving  non-service-connected 
pension  benefits,  the  present  income 
limitation  of  $1,000  without  children  and 
$2,500  with  children  would  be  increased 
to  $2,000  and  $3,000.  respectively.  In  de- 
termining income,  the  proceeds  of  life- 
insurance  policies  from  any  source  would 
not  be  considered  as  income.  By  reason 
of  the  income  limitations  or  so-called 
needs  clause,  the  cost  of  the  original 
Rankin  bill  before  amendment  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
reduction  in  cost  would  be  approximately 
70  percent. 

Eleventh.  On  March  22  Chairman 
Rankin  called  up  H.  R.  2681  for  consid- 
eration on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  3 
hours  of  general  debate.  Before  the  de- 
bate It  was  mutually  agreed  by  Chairman 
Ramkin.  the  American  Legion.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  myself,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  t^iat  the  Rankin 
pension  bill  would  probably  pa.«^  the 
House  this  session  of  Congress  if  it  were 
amended  along  the  lines  of  my  compro- 
mise bUI.  H.  R.  2379  Publicity  concern- 
ing the  amendments  was  given  m  the 
newspapers,  the  CoNeaasaiOMAL  Rccoao. 
and  over  the  radio.    In  general.  Members 
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of  the  House  were  fully  familiar  with  the 
series  of  amendments  to  be  offered  to 
perfect  the  Rankin  bill  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2379.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  in  perfecting  the 
Rankin  bill  the  veteran  of  World  War  n 
.should  be  excluded,  except  the  permanent 
and  totally  disabled  veteran  of  World 
War  II  regardle.ss  of  age  and  who  is  in 
need  01  an  attendant. 

Twelfth.  As  the  debate  on  the  Rankin 
bill  got  underway,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  House  membership  opposing  the 
bill  was  divided  Into  the  followlnf 
groups ; 

1.  AdmlnUtration  suppnrtera. 

a.  Social  planners. 

I  Thtmi  who  w^re  confuiMKl  by  mls- 
leadina    propaaanda    tnd    tn\m    Mata* 


OMtt0  No.  1  MOM»riaMl  of  social  Ulifl- 
MTi.  «^  fl¥liig  tt9  Miryi^*  U»  »  jfMiKM 

mur 


^_„„^  „^ as  mii#i#f«  Ml 

appttrad  to  toa  for  tha  tottt  and  thi*  nt<m 
mmtnt  thpy  w»r«  voting  to  kill  tha  bill, 
•evsral  tpokaimen  for  the  social  plan* 
Btrs  rfVi*a\(*<l  their  true  objective  dur- 
tnff  the  ueneral  dt  bate  when  they  spoke 
In  glowing  terms  of  the  day  when  social - 
iieurlty  benefits  would  take  care  of  all 
y«terans.  Many  member.i  who  took  part 
in  the  debate  made  fine  contributions  to 
the  pension  cause.  Some  were  opposed 
yet  were  sincere.  But  through  all  the 
debate,  the  social  planners  revealed 
themselves  In  their  true  light  as  dis- 
ciples of  confusion.  Their  sole  objective 
was  to  create  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  tiie  hope  of  re- 
committing the  bill  and  thus  killing  it. 

Thirteenth.  When  general  debate 
ended  and  the  Rankin  bill  was  ordered 
read  for  amendments,  the  true  friends 
of  the  veteran  in  Congress  were  not  hard 
to  find.  The  first  parliamentary  action 
taken  was  a  motion  to  kill  the  Rankin 
bill  by  returning  it  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  mo- 
tion was  defeated  but  not  before  two  roll 
calls  were  taken — roll  calls  No.  40  and  41. 
pages  2963-2964,  Congressicnai.  Rjscord. 
March  22.  1949.  This  motion  if  it  had 
carried  would  not  only  have  denied  the 
friends  of  the  veterans  In  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  amend  the  Rankin  bill 
but  it  was  also  designed  to  kill  the  legis- 
lation. 

With  the  social-planners  amendment 
defeated,  the  real  friends  of  the  veteran 
in  Congress  launched  the  effort  to  perfect 
the  Rankin  bill  in  the  following  manner : 

(a)  An  amendment  was  offered  to 
clarify  the  elifrlbility  requirements  so  as 
to  make  mandatory  an  honorable  dis- 
charge with  90  or  more  days'  service. 
This  amendment  removed  46.951  dishon- 
orably or  otherwse  discharged  veterans 
from  under  the  provisions  of  the  bilL 

<b>  To  remove  the  veterans  of  World 
War  II  from  the  bill  an  amendment  was 
offered  and  after  much  debate  the 
amendment  was  defeated.  The  strength 
of  the  opposition  to  this  amendment  was 
represented  by  the  social  planners  who 
were  content  to  let  the  Social  Security 
Act  take  care  of  the  veteran  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  65. 
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If  the  amendment  excluding  World 
War  11  veterans  were  approved,  some 
16.000,000  veterans  of  World  War  II 
would  be  inehgible  for  benefits  under  the 
Rankin  bill.  Thus  the  co.st  of  the  legis- 
lation would  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
It  was  pointed  out  during  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  that  tho.se  veterans  of 
World  War  II  who  are  now  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  or  65  years  of  age 
or  over  with  a  10- percent  disability  can 
now  draw  benefits  under  part  III.  exten- 
sion 8.  of  existing  Veterans'  Rejiulations. 
Thus  the  disabled  and  aged  veterans  of 
World  Wsr  11  are  eliflblt  for  benefita 
under  existing  law. 

<c)  Realialng  that  an  tncoma  liffllta- 
(ion  was  naaaiatry,  the  ilottM  aptn'ovad 
an  amendment  to  thi^  oligibllHv  f«^ulre- 
mMtta  to  Uia  ilfact  tha»  "iw  itirnm*.  of  wti 
diMrttolo  yffliMfi  If  nn'  1^ 

f#pd  WO<W  unmialty  »na  11  manmi, 
114)00  (♦i.MiiHlly 

U(m '  'n^nt  WM  ftpprof od, 

It  M^MN  toouuM  otti  UM*  OA  kmmiUm- 

latiun  iipniiiiM  a  MilMi  4tmtUU9 
from  tha  tiP»4lt4onaJ  pension  pdlof  •!  mif 
0«ivemmant.  It  was  raeattad,  however, 
that  a  pracedent  was  established  when 
Congress  voted  non-servlce-conneci«d 
disability  beneflu  to  the  veteran  of  Worid 
War  I  and  his  widow.  The  amendment 
was  approved  and  as  a  result  the  cost  of 
the  Rankin  bill  was  reduced  by  70  per- 
cent. 

(d>  Several  amendments,  to  provide  a 
schedule  of  benefits  for  those  veterans 
partially  disabled,  were  defeated.  By  the 
defeat  of  these  amendments,  another 
saving  was  made  in  the  cost  of  the  bilL 

(e)  An  amendment  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  pension  from  $90  to  $72 
monthly  was  adopted,  and  a  further  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  the  bill  was  effected. 

(f>  An  amendment  striking  out  the  $72 
monthly  benefit  and  providing  a  schedule 
of  benefit.?  on  length  and  type  of  service 
was  adopted.  This  amendment  was 
never  considered  in  committee  and  no  one 
had  any  idea  of  its  cost.  While  the 
spon.sor  of  the  amendment  was  un- 
doubtedly sincere,  the  social  planners  had 
a  field  day  when  it  was  adopted  for  it 
created  real  confusion. 

Fourteenth.  On  Thursday,  March  24. 
without  the  House  having  an  opportunity 
to  further  perfect  the  bill,  the  social 
planners  aided  by  the  administration 
supporters  offered  a  motion  to  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Affairs.  Only  10 
minutes  of  debate  was  allowed  on  this 
motion.  On  a  roll  call  the  motion  carried 
by  a  vote  208  to  207,  or  by  a  margin  of  1 
vote.  Thus  the  social  planners  were 
victorious  in  their  program  to  scuttle  the 
so-called  Rankin  bill. 

Fifteenth.  If  the  Rankin  bill  had  not 
been  returned  to  committee,  the  oppor- 
tunity would  have  been  afforded  to  the 
true  friends  of  the  veterans  to  further 
amend  the  bill  by  offering  the  following 
three  amendments: 

(a)  Remove  widows  of  World  War  II 
from  the  bilL 

(b)  Increase  income  limitations  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  Worid  War 
n  and  the  widows  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I  now  receiving  benefits  under  ex- 
isting law. 


(c)  An  amendment  to  correct  the  title 
of  the  bill. 

Sixteenth.  If  the  Rankin  bill  had  been 
amended  along  the  lines  of  the  com- 
promise bill.  H.  R  2379.  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wi.«4hes  of  the  true  friends 
of  the  veteran  in  Congress,  the  bill 
would  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
World  War  I  would  receive  at  the  age  of 
65  a  pension  of  $72  monthly.  If  the  vet- 
eran is  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
and  in  need  of  attendant,  he  would  re- 
ceive $120  monthly  regardlew  of  age. 

(b)  The  World  War  I  veteran  receiv- 
ing bflaoOti  wdar  this  bill  would  be  in- 
••iigibla  for  btneflt*  if  hin  income  ex- 
OMdOd  13.000  annually  if  single  and 
13,000  annually  If  marriad. 

4r  I  ihe  veteran  of  World  War  I  MM 
Wftrid  War  tS  a«i  MM  widow  of  Itm 
Witrid  War  t  vtMfWi  rMMUvifNi  MfNN 
flM  iindor  «*fii«»ini  law  wfiiM  iMfo  MMIf 
infoma  Hmii«i4ofi  imntmt. 

lavantaanth.  Tho  ooM  Of  ttm  MiwiNltr 
•d  lUnkm  toUl  M  ouilinMl  in  p«ra«r»pti 
If  would  atM>ro»Ullii'    t-.n  ooo.OeO  in  IM| 

tha  Arst  year,  oni  i ^  potk  In  INi 

of  •liOO.OOO.OOO.  Tha  eoM  would  toagitt 
to  decline  after  lOOl  dua  to  tha  dooUl 
rate  of  Wnrid  War  X  veCaraoa. 

Eighteenth.  It  is  estimated  that  tha 
la.'^t  veteran  of  Worid  Wai  I  will  die  by 
1995.  Thus,  the  total  over- all  cost  of 
the  Rankin  bill  as  It  was  sought  to  be 
amended  would  not  exceed  the  tota.1  cost 
of  $15,000,000,000  during  the  life  of  the 
law.  In  other  words,  this  pension  for 
World  War  I  veterans  would  not  have 
cost  as  much  as  the  Marshall  plan  to  aid 
foreign  nations. 

Nineteenth.  The  two  largest  veteran 
organizations  as  the  result  of  the  debate 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Rankin  bill  recog- 
nize two  important  developments  as  far 
aa  veterans'  benefits  are  concerned. 
These  developments  are  as  follows : 

(a)  A  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
social  planners  to  destroy  the  tradiUonal 
policy  of  recognizing  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents  as  a  special  group. 

(b)  To  have  all  veterans'  benefits  ab- 
sorbed by  an  expanded  social-security 
propram  which  would  include  merging 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  with 
Public  Health  hospitals  thus  destroying 
the  Identity  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals. 

ic)  Lastly,  to  abolish  civil-service  pref- 
erence for  veterans  when  appbing  for 
employment  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Twentieth.  The  two  largest  veteran  or- 
ganizations accept  roll  call  No.  44.  page 
3115  of  the  March  24.  1949.  Cokgrks- 
siOHAL  Record  as  a  challenge  which  de- 
mands their  best  efforts  in  combating 
antiveteran  influences.  They  recognize 
that  a  vote  to  recommit  the  Rankin  bill 
as  recorded  in  roil  call  No.  44  was  a  vote 
to  kill  the  tall  and  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  veterans  of  this  country. 

Twenty-first.  The  real  issue  behind  the 
scenes  is  whether  the  social  plaim»s  can 
attain  their  objective  of  ha\lng  the  So- 
cial Security  Admirustration  ab.=orb  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Organized 
veteranriom  is  prepared  to  meet  this 
challenge  in  the  coming  months  when 
all  true  friends  of  the  veteran  will  have 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
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Monday.  March  2t.  194$ 

Mr  PHTLBOI.  Mr.  flpMter.  under 
Itsvc  to  extend  ny  r«n*rki  to  the  Com- 
oinsiovAt  Rxcoto.  I  ask  permisMon  to 
quote  the  foUowiag  OplMMaan  SMde  by 
my  good  fnend.  Dr.  jBMlpli  F.  Thoming. 
associate  editor  of  The  Americas  aod 
World  Affairs : 

This  ctemr.  correct  dtiddatlon  of  facti  was 
published  on  tbm  editorial  page  of  the  New 
Torfc  Ttmes  on  reteuary  ao.  1949.  E)r. 
Tbomings  ezposlUon  abould  be  considered 
la  eoanaeUon  with  acaw  cf  the  mtsrepre- 
■antattoiii  made  about  intellectual  life  in 
Spain  which  appeared  recently.  (Mr.  Bmest 
O  Baxiaer.  the  Saturday  Bvenlng  Post.  Feb. 
36.  IMS.  and  Mr.  Homer  Btgart.  corraapond- 
ent  for  the  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune.  In  the 
Waahlncton  Post.  Peb  77,  1949  )  Both  Mr. 
Rsuser  and  Mr  3lgart  claimed.  In  general 
terms,  that  the  Ocnremment  has  waged  a 
(|Utot.  all-out  campal^  against  Spain's  In- 
tellecttiala  or  that  in  the  mattar  at  pwumfl 
liberty,  Spain  u  about  on  a  par  wtth  Bbc- 
t*n — that  to.  Hungary  up  to  tha  atart  of 
the  prcaent  Communtot  campaign  against 
the  Catholic  opposition. 

Thla  attempt  to  place  on  a  par  the  SoTlet 
■atelllta  itates.  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  and 
Spain,  where  the  three  founders  of  the  re- 
public are  working  for  peace  and  unity,  al- 
thotigh  free  tc  express  their  opinions  aa  ttaay 
see  at.  Is  typical  oi  left-wmg  propagaatfa 
against  Spain.  The  seculartou  of  the  left, 
realising  that  a  majority  of  the  states  in 
the  United  Nations  faror  rescinding  the  ob> 
solete  1944  raaolutlon  recommaDdtag  thm 
withdraw&i  at  chlafk  of  dlplomatte  mtwinn 
from  Madrid,  are  engaged  In  a  tremendotis 
campaign  of  Tlltflcatlon  and  mlarepraaenta- 
tlon  in  order  to  stave  off  defeat. 

ThU  explains  why  Mr  Marrln  Tonkin, 
acting  chief  of  the  Associated  Press  In 
Chicago,  could  accept,  uncritically,  the  band- 
out  sent  to  his  bureau  and  allow  the  lead  to 
deacjlbe  the  famous  Spanish  scholar.  Don 
Joaa  Ortega  y  Oasset.  as  an  antl-Pranco 
oppoaitlontot.  without  any  hint  In  this  part 
of  the  propaganda  prsas  ralaaaa  ttat  ttM 
gifted  gentleman  was  not  oolf  raaMteg  paaoe- 
ruily  in  Spain,  but  also  perfectly  free  to  ^aak 
hla  mind  as  wall  as  to  leave  the  country  at 
will,  something  that  would  scarcely  have 
true  in  Sovietiaed  Huagary  from  the 
»nt  the  Soviet  Osulelter.  tftilfai  Bafeeal 
(trained  by  the  Leftists  In  the  SpanUh  civU 
war)  took  charge  with  a  real  totalitarian  pro- 
gram. Red  fascism  Is  something  quite  differ* 
cnt  from  the  type  of  militaristic  dictatorship 
which  azlata  In  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

Can  anyone  Imagine  the  Soviet  Oauleiter 
Cft  Caechuaiovakia.  Klement  Oottwald,  per- 
tnlttlng  a  group  of  intellectuals  like  Prcf. 
Ortega  y  Oaaaet.  Dr.  Oregorlo  Maraftoo,  and 
Don  Ramon  P^rea  de  Ayala.  to  speak,  writ*, 
and  circulate,  freely?  It  U  opportune  that 
alanderous  compartsoos  caaae  and  I  believe 
that  Dr  Thorning'i  elucidation  of  thto  sub- 
ject will  contribute  to  that  end. 

In  an  Aaaoclated  Pra»  dlapatch  from 
Chicago  which  waa  puMlabad  In  tha  Maw 
York  TlsMs  of  Pebruary  17  it  was  aftwrw^^f^ytd 
that  three  Buropean  sch<Aars  tiad 
invitations  to  attend  tbe  tni 
Goethe  Convocation  at  Aspen.  Colo..  t>>>« 
summer 

Excellent  as  the  news  is  It  was  marred,  la 
my  aatimatlnn.  by  the  '"'«'*«^<'ng  dsacrlptUia 


at  Prof    Joai 
otta  of 
tary 
pammr 


BoClUag   but 


Ortaga   r   Oasset.  admittedly 

mtad  Mtia.  m  a  voltia- 

moao  fvfbM  aaaa  to 

•    aatf  priitmmt  d  pMtatofby 

••  tta  OttiTartlty  of  Madrid 

II. 

ti  tiM  Maw  Torfe  Timaa, 
OnHad  Mataa  who  saw  thia 
•tory,  have  gained  the  toi* 
of  t%e  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
the  truth?  Thla  question  is 
ralwant  beealise  the  fact  to.  as  every  Buro- 
pean  intellect  jal  knows,  that  Don  Joa«  Ortega 
Is  1  o  longer  In  exile,  either  self- 
Imposad  or  oi  mpoiaory.  Best  of  all.  for  tbe 
ot  plUto  npby  and  letters,  he  U  giving 
ragnlar  leetofea  in  the  famous  Ateneo  de 
prior  to  1931  he  led  the  move- 
republic,  with  the  cooperation 
world-famous  scholars.  Dr. 
Oregorlo  Mar^flon  and  Don  RamOn  Perez  de 
Ayala. 

In  view  oC  Widespread  misapprehensions  in 
this  is  an  opportune  mo- 
that  these  three  founders  of 
the  Spanish  Itepubllc.  which  might  have  ful- 
filled a  glorloi  [s  destiny,  are  now  working  for 
peace  and  im  ty  among  the  people  of  Spain. 
Dr.  Mktaflc  A,  vbose  achievements  In  bi- 
ology are  wld  ly  recognized,  la  practicing  his 
profession  of  medicine  In  Madrid.  Further- 
more, he  is  a  n  honored  member  of  all  the 
scientific  acai  emles  connected  with  his  area 
of  speclallzat  on,  laboring  for  the  good  of 
humanity  among  his  own  people  and  with 
the  blessing  cf  the  present  Spanish  Oovern- 
Thls  Ip  the  more  significant  because. 
Prof.  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Dr.  Mar- 
Ramon  were  the  most  enthu- 
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Taxei  Go  Up,  Up,  aad  Up 


SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

OHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 


or  CALiroBina 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  ALLEI  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, binder  leaj^e  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
include  an  editorial  car- 
San  Francisco  News  on  a 
I  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
our  colleaKUe,  Representa- 
V.  Mack,  of  Washington,  on 
the  subject  (if  taxes  go  up.  up  and  up. 
In  that  spe^h  Congrersman  Mack  told 
members  that  whereas  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collated  only  $4,418,913  in  taxes 
during  the  nrst  3  years  of  the  George 
Washington  kdministratlon,  it  collected 
$44,745,542,016  In  Uxes  during  1948. 
Representative  Mack  pointed  out  that — 
The  amountlof  money  our  Federal  &>vern- 
ment  coUecteti  in  taxes  ta  a  alagle  day  in 
the  fiscal  yeai  1948  waa  anfletent  to  have 
operated  the  1  "ederal  Government  for  more 
than  100  year  I  at  the  George  Waahington 
rate  of  spendljig. 

The  editor  al  from  the  San  Francisco 
News  follows  I 

Jvar  Ho^  Hioii  la  pcblk  oxarT 

The  other  di^  sometine  told  Representative 
Rtrauu.  V  Ma^.  of  Washington  State,  that 
the  Pederal  taiea  paid  by  the  American  peo- 
ple Ln  a  year  w«^d  equal  a  stack  of  $1,000  blUs 


■•  high  aa  Maw  York's  LSAO-foot  Implrc  Atata 
Building, 

Mr.  liacx  wat  gkaptlcat.  M»  ooiumltad  g 
banfear.   Tha  banfcif  ■— t  Hr  a  tin  «■■■<  — w 

•1  Mlto,  saeh  tha  sama  thtcknaaa  m  a  $ljOOO 
but.  The  thouaand  bills  mnda  a  4«ltMli  plla. 
Mr  Mack  and  tha  banker  tlUB  tfM  loaM  Ag- 

uring,  a*  follows: 

A  williOB  iolHr  Maeii  HMO  $l,OOo  buia) 
would  ba  4  hiffhtt  high. 

A  billion -dollar  stack  (I.OOO.COO  $1,000 
bills)  would  be  4.000  Inches,  or  about  73$ 
feet. 

Prealdent  Truman's  budget  message  calla 
for  some  $44,000,000,000  in  Pederal  taxes  tor 
next  fiscal  year.  That  would  be  44.000.000 
$1,000  bills,  which  would  make  a  14.625-foot 
stack. 

Quite  a  stack.  It  would  be  nearly  la  times 
as  tall  as  the  Empire  £itate  Building,  more 
than  26  times  as  t  .11  as  the  Washington 
Monument,  and  a  couple  of  hundrtd  feet 
higher  than  the  loftiest  mountain  In  the 
United  States. 

Congressman  M.\cx  and  hto  banker  friend 
sharpened  their  pencils  and  went  to  work  on 
the  $252,000,000,000  national  debt.  That, 
they  calculated,  would  equal  a  stack  of  $1,000 
bills  towering  almost  16  miles  into  the  aky. 

"We  Americans  have  a  long  way  to  climb 
If  we're  ever  going  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  debt."  Mr.  Mack  told  the  House.  "Congress 
had  better  start  pruning  extravagance  and 
waste." 


Politics  From  the  Inside 


EXTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Par- 
ley, at  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs  College, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  on  March  13.  1949: 

Politics  Is  at  once  the  most  hazardous  and 
the  most  noble  worldly  career  open  to  man. 
It  Is  hazardous  because  It  is  beset  by  temp- 
tations even  more  seductive  than  the  song 
of  the  sirens.  He  who  yields  may  not  only 
lose  respect,  personal  liberty  and  his  Im- 
mortal soul,  but  may  also  work  irreparable 
harm  in  the  community,  the  nation  and  the 
world.  It  la  a  noble  career  because  nowhere 
else  can  man  expect  to  render  so  much  service 
to  his  fellow  man. 

This  week  marks  the  birthdays  of  two  great 
American  ptiliticlans  whose  good  deeds  hava 
won  for  them  immortality.  Tuesday  Is  the 
anniversary  of  Andrew  Jackson,  soldier- 
statesman,  an  embodiment  of  Americanism, 
and  Friday  marks  the  birth  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, for  whom  public  office  was  a  public 
trust.  Both  were  supermen  by  reason  of 
clear  thinking,  great  courage  and  a  large 
sense  of  pubUc  duty.  By  reason  of  these 
qualities  they  became  great  leaders,  and  aa 
they  led  wlaely  their  fame  baa  endured.  We 
honor  their  memories  because  of  the  stones 
they  Is  Id  in  the  great  edifice  of  progress  and 
ctvUizatlon. 

Ifezt  month  marks  the  deaths  of  two  men 
wtM  became  intoalcatad  rather  than  tem- 
pHNd  by  power.  Both  Mptred  to  be  super, 
men  but  became  arch  fiends  through  tha 
debasing  alchemy  of  yielding  to  temputlon. 
Adolf  Hitler  died  by  his  own  hand,  beneath 
tha  rubble  of  Berlin,  and  Benito  Muasallnl. 
riddled  with  bullets,  was  hanged  by  bis  leet 
by  aa  Infuriated  MUancae  mob.     Osgrada- 
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tkm  la  tha  loan  table  end  of  thosa  who  batray 
$lMlr  $rtia$.  I  speak  of  tha  final  )ud«mm« 
«f  fcHUff  idttsf  tJMMi  tha  ftol«iM«  of  tha 
■0b,  far  tfM  fKHi  or  IMm  aay  ivfiaa  ika 

at  t>a  ■—■ii>.  al' 
iR'tfM  aaii  ar  MM  $M  nan  »t 
wlU  sanra  aa  a«  ah|aa« 
for  all  ttaM. 

la  one  among  the  Uvliif  tiday  vlw 

can  profit  must  by  their  ivtaaAnkmi  fMe. 
His  hands  are  stsiapad  In  blood  and  their 
■iwifcliu  red  shadow  hovers  over  us  now.  the 
■M8$  frightful  raanaoa  to  peace  ui  a  world 
of  war  and  hate,  I  speak  <rf  Joaef  Stalin, 
the  man  of  dark  and  bloody  designs  and 
frightful  ambition,  the  sin  of  the  angels. 
There  Is  yet  time  for  this  man  to  repent 
and  renounce  slavery,  torture,  terror,  and 
other  instruments  of  darkness  to  accept  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  for  all,  as  the  guiding  ll^t 
of  leadership. 

Thoae  who  rale  by  fear  live  In  fear.  Why 
else  does  Stalin,  who  gives  mouth  honor  to 
peace,  refuse  to  come  to  thla  country  to 
make  peace?  The  chief  function  of  the  po- 
lice in  a  police  state  is  to  protect  the  chief 
of  state.  Certainly  reign  of  terror  is  not 
calculated  to  protect  Stalin  from  the  love 
and  affection  of  the  Russian  people,  but  to 
protect  him  from  his  fears  of  the  Russian 
people,  however  real  these  may  be.  Stalin 
is  aware  that  man  abhors  tyranny  and  will 
cheerfully  brave  death  to  end  it  for  hU 
fellows. 

The  vicious  peraecutiona  of  Cardinal 
Mindaaenty  In  Hungary  and  the  15  Protestant 
clergymen  in  Boilgaria  demonstrate  that  the 
fear  of  the  word  of  God  is  greater  than  the 
brutality  of  anti-Christ  dictatorship.  Their 
power  by  terror  cannot  survive  In  the  light 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  know,  and  dic- 
tators know,  that  freedom  of  conscience  is 
the  first  essential  of  human  liberty.  We 
would  fight  for  freedom  of  conscience  and 
they  laaort  to  torture,  threats,  and  terror  in 
their  efforts  to  kiU  or  silence  conscience.  In 
the  end  the  dictator*  must  be  defeated  and, 
•gain,  there  U  profit  in  examples  of  Stalm. 

World  peace  can  be  achieved  In  our  time 
if  the  gag  were  removed  from  the  Russian 
mouths,  censorship  were  lifted  from  the  Rus- 
sian mmd  and  religion  were  allowed  to  glow 
in  the  Russian  heart.  Freedom  of  speech. 
freedom  of  thoxight.  and  freedom  of  religion 
are  the  great  comeratone  of  our  civUiaaUon. 
These  were  won  for  us  in  slow  stages  by  po- 
Utical  leaders  from  the  dawn  of  man.  They 
are  yet  to  be  won  In  the  darkness  behind  the 
Iron  curtain.  Without  them  this  would  have 
been  a  different  America.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  have  been  America  at  all.  As  we  enjoy 
them,  let  us  not  forget  they  w«e  brought  to 
UB  by  political  leaders. 

I  stand  before  you  today  because  I  spent 
35  years  in  active  political  Ufe  in  the  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation.  For  the  past  5 
years  I  have  been  In  business,  on  the  side- 
Unea,  yet  an  interested  obeenrer  of  the  politi- 
cal scene.  I  am  proud  of  havmg  been  a 
politician.  I  hope  that  In  my  years  in  thla 
career  I  waa  of  some  service  to  my  town, 
eamty.  State,  and  oountry.  I  am  equaUy 
praod  that  I  am  a  buatnawnan.  I  also  hope 
that  I  am  rendering  service  to  my  fellow  citi- 
aens  in  my  present  role. 

Politicians  stand  more  abuse,  year  In  and 
yaar  out.  than  perhaps  any  oth«  cla«  of 
dtlaens.  And  yet  the  success  of  our  form  of 
government.  In  large  measure.  Is  entrusted 
to  their  care.  Public  opmlon  in  our  country 
must  find  an  outlet.  We  have  grown  too 
large  for  the  town  meeting  wtth  Its  Indi- 
vidual participation.  Orderly  and  effective 
niniwiiilnn  now  aooMS  through  political 
putlea.  The  orymiite^  of  poUttcal  parties 
and  employing  them  to  eapwH  l*ia  wlU  «f  tha 
people  la  the  work  of  tha  poBtjalMa.  T«w 
political  leaders  must  harmonlaaaoBfltetmg 
points  of  view,  reach  comproiaiBW  which 
pave  the  path  of  politleal  progress  and  chart 


or  the  ship  at  auta.    Wlien  potl- 
fail,  tha  aavMry  fails.    Tha  laat  two 
hava  gtvaa  «■  aatfila  avldanaa  of  thia 
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in  buatnsM,  not  in  poUtlea.  It  has  alwaya 
to  ma  that  this  Is  a  eonfession  at 
duty,  rather  than  the  boast  of 
superiority  which  la  Urtandad  If  tha  wrong 
kind  of  politician  gata  aantral  and  usee  hU 
oflkx  for  his  own  advantage  or  that  of  his 
organlsaUon.  it  Is  frequently  the  fault  of 
those  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  too 
busy  to  be  Interested  in  their  own  Govon- 
ment.  except  when  the  Government  adopts  a 
policy  which  they  deem  harmful  to  their  own 
personal  interesta  or  withdraws  a  privilege 
they  have  enjoyed. 

Unhappily,  the  politician  Is  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  his  fellow  men.  If  our  poUtl- 
cai  leaders  could  all  be  Washingtons.  JefFer- 
sona,  and  Lincolns,  our  problems,  which  seem 
to  become  more  complicated  each  year,  mieht 
not  loom  so  large  on  our  daily  horizon. 
Then,  maybe  we  could  sit  back,  without  a 
worry  or  care,  and  let  the  leaders  hew  at  the 
Cordlan  knots. 

Politics  has  Its  share  of  conadentioxxB.  high- 
minded,  incorruptible  men.  And  it  has  its 
share  of  scoundrels.  I  like  to  think  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  is  small  to  that  cf  the 
former.  However,  I  will  content  myself  by 
saying  that  the  number  of  honest  politicians 
is  no  more  or  less  than  we  deao-ve  and  greater 
than  we  think.  I  have  known  men  of  both 
t3rpes  and  I  must  say  ttMre  was  more  good 
In  the  worst  of  the  pciiticsl  scoundrels  than 
there  waa  In  prototypes  I  have  known  In 
other  walks  of  life. 

My  35  years  in  polities  were  among  the 
most  turbulent  years  in  national  and  world 
hlatory.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
know,  on  rather  intimate  terms,  the  leaders 
of  slmnat  every  country.  Thoae  yaars 
broui^t  ma  some  personal  triumpha,  troops 
of  friends,  thousands  of  memories,  and  a 
million  laughs  against  a  share  of  defeats, 
a  few  heartaehaa,  and  many  disappointments. 
AU  in  all,  I  have  no  searing  regrets  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  I  hate  no  laan.  Polities  has 
brought  me  honors,  but  more  Important  It 
has  brought  me  the  good  will  of  my  fellow 
men.  for  which  I  am  deeply  and  humbly 
grateful. 

My  boyhood  and  my  entrance  mto  politics 
in  Rockland  County.  If.  T.,  was  not  nnuaoal. 
I  suppoae  that  most  men  of  my  age  had  a 
slmilu'  boyhood  and  I  am  certain  that  those 
who  choae  a  political  career  traveled  the 
broad  highway  of  public  life  much  as  I  did. 
I  was  bom  a  Dunoerat.  I  expect  to  die  a 
Denoocrat.  but  I  am  as  confirmed  a  believer  in 
the  two-party  system,  as  thia  taroad  land  of 
ours  knovrs.  I  do  not  believe  that  party  In- 
to-est  should  supersede  the  national  interest 
and  I  am  aware  there  are  many  good  men  in 
the  Republican  Party,  whose  counseU  help 
guide  the  ti»^i«m%»i  way.  even  if  I  do  feel  that 
the  country  proapers  best  under  Democratic 
control. 

If  I  cite  my  own  career.  It  Is  not  through 
any  sense  of  self-importance,  but  because  I 
can  best  point  the  inside  of  politics  from 
my  own  experience.  And.  also,  because  I 
wWi  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  par- 
tlelp«tkHi  in  local  politics.  Politics  in  the 
vtllaga  and  poUtta  in  tha  national  capital 
are  idayed  by  the  same  rulaa.  Tha  pmpv 
study  of  the  politicians  is  his  fellow  man. 
We  are  prone  to  think  of  politics  in  terms  of 
campaigns  and  elections  and  to  neglect  the 
hnman  element.  Ambition,  love.  Jealousy. 
hate  and  the  other  emotions  affect  the  couraa 
of  the  Nation  just  as  much  aa  they  affect 
the  course  of  the  village  and  eoonty  and 
State.    Often  the  emotions  play  a  more  Im- 


portant part  than  prinelplM  or  aveota.     If 
you  aaoar  tto  foMttoa  <h  ym^mmmmmf 


vote  out  m  behalf  a$ 
In  the  fun  Hfg  mm^atm  < 
Dammmum  oadMaMlndMA  of  aiy 
was  taken  111  baCora  the  election  and 
hla  slekbed  charged  ma  to  take  over 
duties.  After  his  death  I  was  eleetad  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  town  oommlttee. 
Peter  MundevlUe  was  elected  In  the  ftrst 
dlatrlet  and  Pat  Caffrey  was  the  choice  in 
the  aaeond  district.  Neither  of  them  could 
see  the  other  as  tovm  chairman  so  they  ended 
by  electing  me.  Too  often  have  I  seen  thU 
curious  quirk  In  human  nature  operate  in 
politics  stnoa  that  day.  and  I  invariably  thtak 
of  thoae  two  atobborn  men  when  I 
one  slaking  Injured  pride  by  drinking 
littirt  solace  there  can  be  in  depriving 
other  of  a  position  at  the  expense  of  losing 
it  himself.  I  have  seen  it  up  to  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  itself. 

This  taste  of  politics  whetted  my  app»> 
tite  for  public  office,  which  again  Is  a 
common  reaction.  In  those  days  the 
est  office  I  could  see  on  my  political 
was  the  New  York  Senate,  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  reach  that  in  one  leap.  My  first  ob- 
jective was  t;he  post  of  town  clerk.  I  con- 
fided my  ambitions  to  Pat  Morrlssey.  pro- 
prietor of  a  village  store,  who  sought  to  dis- 
suade me.  warning  that  men  are  Inclined  to 
neglect  everything  else  for  politics  and  apt 
to  become  embltt«*d  when  political  sue 
eludes  them.  I  can  hear  bis  final 
even  now:  "However,  no  matter  what  ad- 
vice I  am  giving  you.  If  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  that  you  want  to  run.  then  run 
you  will  and  nothing  can  be  done  about  it- 
So  run  and  get  it  out  of  your  system.  If 
you  win  good  luck  to  you.  If  you  lose,  may 
you  profit  by  the  exp«lence." 

Not  bad  advice  to  this  day.  Polities  waa 
in  my  blood  and  I  ran.  The  difficulties 
ahead  of  ma  were  eoulderable.  In  the  first 
place,  the  office  had  beu  filled  by  man  oi 
stature  in  the  community.  I  waa  a  strip- 
ling and  It  would  be  regarded  as  unseemly 
of  me  to  reach  out  tor  a  position  of  no  little 
Influence  and  dignity.  Then.  too.  the  com- 
munity was  nmrmaUy  Republican.  Th^ 
nomination  waa  not  difficult  to  secure  be- 
cause it  usually  went  abegging  for  sobmobio 
willing  to  take  it  on  the  chin  for  the  party. 
My  worthy  and  distinguished  Republican  op- 
ponent waited  for  the  poet  to  fall  into  his 
lap.  My  opponent's  example  seems  to  have 
survived  In  the  Republican  Party,  if  I  may 
only  for  a  moment  recall  the  last  prasldential 
campaign. 

I  upeet  the  law  of  political  gravity  in  my 
conununlty  by  starting  out  to  meet  every 
voter  in  Stony  Point  Tbwnahlp.  I  was  helped 
by  the  fact  that  my  semiiwofessional  ball 
playing  made  me  known  to  moat  at  my  fOUoai 
men.  This  may  seem  far  from  *" 
every  whistle  stop  alona 
paign  routes,  but  the  dilferenea  la  < 
of  slae.  The  American  people  love  a  fighter 
and  they  have  a  wealth  of  sympathy  for  the 
underdrjig.  On  the  other  hand,  they  resent 
■upertorlty.  dlalike  onugnasa,  aad  they 
little  use  for  tha  man  who 
batUe.  To 
my  days  as  a  [ 
t^»fin  people  do  not  krve  a  candidate  who 
waits  for  a  baas  on  balls. 

My  first  campalgB.  which.  Incidentally,  waa 

—  ^M^v  <^^^^tea^  ^mtmtam  tar  the 
humblast  «  tbm  Idghaot  cSre  Is  not  so  dif- 
ferent as  It  may  saea  at  first  blush  The 
problems  are  mtich  tha  aaaae.  Tou  can 
speak  too  often  or  not  enough.  Tou  can  b;- 
gln  talking  too  soon  or  too  late.  Toa  can 
say  too  much  or  too  little.     Tou  can  tie  too 
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tatal. 

or*  ftt  %nj  tlB*.    What  may  be  good  in  Junm 

bm   il— lium   in  Itmemuthn.     Tou   arm 

tpUt  dwlrtnm,  which  may 

howl  over 

ivv  quit*  the 

Itc  effect  wttli  tb*  VMK  wnwi^  oi 

Puudly.  BMBy  •  poiiUeal  «Mwr  hM 

the  fccUnfe  of  aome 

Puty  iMdKS  Miv  b*  VQonded.    The  lUchc 

may  be  oBiBManaBtti  but  aoc  tbe  !•■•  ttawtty. 


It  can 

OoMl  politics 
■■■WMII.       I 

to  Um  oOe* 
tt  a  polat.  aa  naay 

poeelble    to 
thoxigtatlully. 


kav*  all  the  eolor  and 
.'  tt  apatt  apactaOtm.  Tba  poiiticun 
:  b«  afela  to  htt  lite  a  tackle,  roll  wttii  tha 
'  i  ISka  a  flghtar.  parry  like  a  fencer,  ahow 
at  pace  of  a  j^tcher,  have  the  en- 
ct  a  dlatance  runner,  tbc  grace  of 
•Mi  tike  form  of  a  texmla  i  hawptiwi. 
of  tha  aoctal  grace  of  a  ball- 
and  the  totntUon  ror  prece- 
of  »aoelalda>va«er. 
But  politics  la  more  than  a 
be  a  ctkTeer  of  boeorad  semoe. 
can  and  ahoold  te  good  ai 
learead  this  tram  my  flzat 
of  toiwn  dark.    I  mi 

ocbers  have.  to.  do 

carry  out  my  duties  eaetnitly. 
and  courteously.  I  have  found  that  men  In 
politics  are  lon^r  at  thatr  daaka.  as  a  rule. 
than  others.  They  are.  aad  tkls  may  come 
as  a  surprlae.  more  thoughtful  and  courteoua 
as  a  daas  than  any  other  group  of  men  and 
VOBMCi.  I  say  thU  sdvtasdly.  The  polltlcUn 
!•  aot  so  brusk  or  domineering  in  his  treat- 
ment of  thOM  who  work  under  him  or  thoaa 
who  oeaaa  to  aae  him  as  are  man  of  buslneaa. 
for  oiMMBla. 

FaUttBUoa.  as  a  cl.us,  like  iiii(||i  Tbey 
<Mlflttt  to  serrtng  p«>ple.  Of  eootsa  they 
bfl^a  to  gato  adYaneement  by  this.  But  I 
out  tasttfy  there  la  a  genuine  satisfaction  in 
httWf  of  service  to  your  fellow  oaan.  Tb  this 
<lBf.  Z  am  warmed  when  f"n»r?ne  elaapa 
y  hand  to  give  tbanfei  fdr  a  favor  rendered 
Itoif  *fOk  I  toi^  hava  loag  slnos  forgotten 
tte  Cavor  but  it  la  good  to  ftnd  gratitude 
living  oo.  It  may  have  helped  a  man  to  a 
small  job:  it  may  have  been  only  a  kind 
word  at  a  political  rally;  It  may  have  been 
only  a  letter  of  tottotfuctlon;  tt  majr  have 
teen  a  big  tea«  op  tte  polttleal  ladtfar.  or 
M  flMf  tern  bOM  a  part  played  in  leglalatton. 
Ih  laodatlng  service,  the  politician  has 
to  offer,  in  the  Snal  analysis,  but 
word.  If  ha  talla  tte  truth  and 
his  word  ha  galna  tte  davotkm  or  his 
k  and  tte  raspset  of  his  enemies. 
M  toon  «an  and  do  teve  honest  dlffer- 
Ifore  often  than  not  ttere  u  aome- 
to  be  satd  on  both  stdos  of  s  public 
loat  la^^aglon  la  tte  result  of 

the  Ooor  at  tte  SHMiiw  Htd  in 

and  {Senate  confaraaa. 

mean  the  surrender  of 

or  Meals  bat  la  the  leveling  in- 

of  totennoa  and  WMteMandlna 

IS  a  gap  as  wide  at  ttet  between 
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artUy  aamMaa  at  pnnctpiaa  and  Meals.  It 
la  a  dapartvra  Ikom  the  truth  This  tnvolvea 
many  ttce  qwallons  aa  to  bow  much  per. 
ssaal  prlndplca  and  Mtela  may  be 
to  tte  watfare  of  the  party.  While  I 
More.1  phCi-M'phrr  I  ■  anawsr  that 
parties  h»v*  tn«n  :  i,  letf  dNargent  .__. 
on  aome  laauea.  who  can  renuun  tn  tte  part* 
toM  and  traaly  asprees  ttetr 
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I  with  the  party's 
the   party   are 
Wlien   the   party  thinks   as  one 
fraarfoiu    baa   been  exiled    aa  it   Is   In 
the  Soviet  Dn  on. 

The  man  wl  lo  does  not  tell  the  truth  and 
keep  his  wor  I  is  distrusted  and  shunned. 
My  mother  ta  ight  me  that  truth  should  be 
told  for  its  o  ra  sake  and  the  conscience's 
aake.  Most  sti  xassful  men  in  politics  find  it 
to  be  the  easM  r  as  well  as  the  most  respected 
course.  In  ra  -e  instances  where  one  cannot 
taU  the  truth  because  he  is  bound  by  hia 
word  not  to  r  iveal  party  plana  prematurely. 
It  la  not  naosi  »ary  to  weave  entangling  webs 
of  falaeteoda.  The  beet  method  u  to  say 
ttet  you  are  jorry  but  you  Just  cannot  be 
qtMBtloned  on  that  particular  subject.  The 
giving  of  one'i  word  in  politics  is  the  execu- 
tion of  a  sotea  n  bond,  not  unlike  the  execu- 
tion of  a  busti  MM  eoBtract. 

Let  me  retu  -n  to  myself  to  illustrate  this 
point.  I  was  (  nd  still  am  opposed  to  a  third 
term.  In  tha ;  poaltlon  I  opposed  the  ma- 
jority of  my  >arty.  However,  that  did  not 
make  me  opp  leed  to  the  party  I  partici- 
pated in  the  t  ational  convention  that  voted 
the  third- tern:  nomination.  I  registered  my 
oppoaltion  by  allowing  my  name  to  be  pre- 
aantad  for  the  nomination  when  no  one  was 
more  aware  tlan  I  that  I  did  not  have  the 
slightest  chan<  e  of  wmnlng  that  nomination. 
By  my  particip  itlon  I  bound  myself  to  accept 
tte  will  of  th4  majority,  but  I  did  not  bind 
myself  to  breai ;  with  the  party  because  I  was 
In  the  mlnorlt  '.  To  this  day  some  good  peo- 
ple cannot  ur  derstand  that  because  I  was 
overwhelming!  r  voted  down  on  a  test  I 
sought.  I  did  E  3t  leave  the  party  and  become 
a  member  of  iie  Republican  Party,  merely 
because  it  wai  against  a  third  term.  Tbey 
were  not  awai  s  that  the  Republican  Party 
would  have,  ai  d  properly,  too.  opposed  even 
one  term  for  me  had  I  been  the  party's 
nominee.  TIm  Republicans  were  against 
Franklin  D.  1  Ux)sevelt  because  he  was  a 
strong  nomin  «e,  as  much  aj  they  were 
sgalnst  the  third  term  in  principle,  as  the 
1912  Progressli  e  ticket  demonstrated. 

For  the  scou  idrel  in  politics  I  feel  nothing 
but  pity.  The  corrupt  and  dishonest  are  re- 
vealed sooner  or  later.  Disgrace  comes  at 
the  hands  of  tt  e  party,  the  opposition,  or  the 
people.  The  ra  an  who  has  betrayed  his  tnost 
stands  reveale<  as  a  weakling,  unworthy  of 
tte  loyalty  of  ]  lU  friends  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  He  drags  down  not  only  him- 
self but  hla  1  uttUy  and  his  friends.  The 
Jtidaa  agony  of  these  unfortunates  has 
always  moved  me  to  compassion.  I  abhor 
ttelr  crime  but  I  have  no  hate  for  the  broken 
VMkUngs.  Le  us  not  torture  them  with 
vaogaance.  but  ratter  give  them  opportunity 
to  make  their  |  aaca  against  the  day  of  luda- 
ment.  ^ 

Politics  Is  n<  place  for  the  coward  or  the 
grumbler.  Tte  man  who  wlU  not  fight  fear- 
lessly for  wte(  fcs  believes  ta  doomed  to 
Ity.  E  iscontent  Is  more  common, 
it's  In  raatea  of  the  pride  la  a  com- 
mon disease  of  MtoMMlty.  but  In  the  politi- 
cian It  soars  th  i  soul  and  dries  public  prog- 
reas.  There  Is  op  ahame  in  losing  a  fight, 
aa  ttera  is  In  wntog  away  from  a  contest 
of  principle.  1  OMollluss  brooding  over  de- 
feat Is  dlOenlt  to  bear  because  r.  involves 
ostradam.  Tte  ftghtar  la  passed  by.  by  thoaa 
he  ragnrtfad  aa  Manda.  even  tlioaa  for  whom 
te  dM  tooat.  1  en  teva  gone  tsam  aueh  dia- 
•OBtont  to  cynicism  and  btttamns.  Time 
•iways  vtndletei  ■  UM  tewt  fighter  although 
It  may  not  apps  yva  hta  eaoM.  Defeat  can  be, 
and  frequently  i.  more  glortooa  than  victory. 
Tte  man  who  ••■  aoaapfe  teffeh  trmeatuuj 
nsvar  laekK  fri«  uli  Md  feM  tolteMo  ta  avar 
MM  in  pubiio  atam. 

Politics  is  no  ntaee  for  the  sluggard.    Prob- 
ably no  man  wo-ks  longer  or  harder  than  tha 
^  ■    poMtjidan.     Duties   of   ofloa  ara 
but  he  must  ntate  htai- 


succseeful 
esscttng   enoug  I 


able  \D  all  people  at  aU  times.    U 


you  win  or  would  remain  you  must  circulate 
freely  among  people.  During  the  humble 
days  as  town  clerk  I  was  at  my  desk  every 
night,  although  the  post  carried  no  pay 
except  fees  of  office,  most  of  which  I  waived 
in  the  Interests  of  serving  my  Stony  Point 
fellow  townsmen.  I  was  at  my  desk,  al- 
though I  put  in  long  and  strenucus  days  in 
earning  my  livelihood  in  New  York  City. 

Let  me  note  here  parenthetically  that  pub- 
lic service  makes  heavy  inroads  on  family 
life.  The  man  who  likes  people  finds  that 
the  hours  he  can  "i\e  to  his  family  become 
fewer  and  fewer,  but  are  the  more  precicus. 
Time  after  time  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
fact  that  where  there  is  a  man  successful  in 
public  life  there  Is  a  patient,  charming  and 
noble  woman  at  his  side.  I  do  not  know  why 
politicians,  as  a  class,  have  such  fine  wives. 
It  must  be  because  there  are  so  many  wise, 
understanding  and  beautUul  women,  al- 
though I  like  to  think.  In  my  own  cose,  that 
politicians  are  excellent  pickers. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  consider 
politics  as  an  exclusive  masculine  domain.  I 
use  the  term  "man"  as  distinct  from  "beast" 
although  I  am  aware  that  Aristotle  identified 
man  as  a  political  animal  and  that  at  times 
some  political  leaders  would  shame  beasts. 
I  have  worked  with  men  and  women  In  poll- 
tics  and  find  women  as  capable  of  public 
service  as  men. 

It  was  my  aim  when  I  first  took  office  to 
render  some  attention  or  service  to  everyone 
In  Stony  Point.  I  did  the  same  as  a  State 
legislator.  I  conceived  the  practice  of  wrlt- 
l^ig  every  voter  in  the  community,  a  practice 
which  was  to  stand  me  in  good  stead  In  the 
national  scene.  I  tried  to  take  each  voter 
into  partnership  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties.  I  took  note  of  births,  deaths,  and 
anniversaries  in  personal  letters  and  found 
when  I  entered  the  Cabinet  that  these  at- 
tentions were  appreciated  no  less  on  a  na-  - 
tional  scale  than  they  were  In  the  commu- 
nity. It  has  been  said  my  letter  writing 
had  much  to  do  with  the  building  of  the 
Democratic  machine  which  has  remained  in 
power  for  18  years.  I  like  to  think  so,  al- 
though I  realize  that  one  must  discount 
friendly  exaggeration. 

In  this  connection  let  me  dwell  on  one 
popular  myth.  It  has  been  said  of  me  that 
I  know  more  people  than  any  man  in  the 
country.  In  all  modesty,  I  must  confess 
there  is  considerable  truth  in  this  statement. 
But  it  Is  also  said  that  I  know  every  one  of 
these  people  by  name.  If  that  were  true.  I 
should  be  detailed  to  stand  beside  the  Judg- 
ment seat  and  identify  my  American  con- 
temporaries at  that  great  hour.  I  have  no 
desire  to  Judge  my  feUow  man  now  or  here- 
after, but  eamesUy  pray  that  I  can  so  con- 
duct myself,  and  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  my 
time,  that  I  will  be  dealt  with  kindly  in  that 
hour  myself.  One  of  the  things  that  will  go 
harsh  with  me  in  that  hour  are  my  thoughts 
of  those  people  who  approach  me  after  one 
casual  meeting,  even  one  of  years  back,  to 
say,  ••!  want  to  test  you;  who  am  I?"  or  '"Tou 
don't  raally  remember  me;  what's  my 
name"?"  My  memory  is  better  than  average, 
and  I  have  ciUtlvated  It.  as  everyone  In  poli- 
tics should,  but  it  doesn't  approach  what  my 
irritating  challengers  expect. 

If  I  have  emphaslaed  personal  and  Indl- 
iMuai  ptaaaas  of  politics  too  much,  it  is  not 
teCMiaa  I  am  not  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  politics  from  the  viewpoint  of  groups  of 
individuals  or  parties.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  should  be  governed 
by  poUucal  parties.  This  has  been  so  from 
the  dawn  of  self-government  in  Greece;  that 
parUes  strtiggls  for  management  of  the  gov- 
smment. 

Mora  often  than  not  parties  take  color  and 
appeal,  or  the  oppoalte.  from  their  leader- 
ship. This  is  as  it  should  be  Yet.  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  parUes  teva  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  dUfer  sharply, 
even  though  these  fundamentals  ara  telrg 


6Mistantly  revised  and  attain  varying  degrees 
of  empluiaJa  by  the  play  of  aoctal  and  eco- 
nomic farces  and  by  the  interplay  of  eventa 
and  personalities  in  the  party,  in  the  iia- 
tlcn.  and  tn  the  world. 

In  cur  own  country  we  teve  two  parties 
with  more  or  leaa  fixed  ranks  of  party  faith- 
ful and  a  large  body  of  Independent  voters 
wbo  cast  their  vote?  for  this  party  or  ttet. 
Tb*  cleavage  between  tte  parties  la  not  dla- 
Unct.  Just  as  the  division  between  night  and 
day  Is  not  sharply  defined.  Ttaoe  Is  a  twi- 
light zone,  and  a  good  thing,  too.  for  it  en- 
ables men  of  both  parties  to  support  good 
measorea  each  develops  without  braaklng 
with  their  own  party.  Records  of  Congress 
offer  ample  evidence  ttet  certain  fundamen- 
tal  principles  or  policies  are  above  and 
beyond  partisanship 

As  a  life-long  Democrat.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever In  the  two-party  system  and  believe 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  tte  Democratic  or 
Republican  Party  were  to  paaa  fraaa  «te 
scene  I  am  sure  that  if  all  tte  Oemoarata 
would  be  stricken  at  one  fell  swoop,  the  Re- 
publicans would  carry  on  tte  .  Government 
with  conscientious  regard  for  tte  principles 
of  Jefferson,  Jtist  as  the  Democmta  would. 
I  am  certain,  give  consideration  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Lincoln.  If  all  Republicans  were 
suddenly  stricken.  In  fact.  I  believe  that 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  birth,  race,  creed, 
or  color,  would  keep  tte  fire  of  liberty  alight 
as  ttelr  hearthstones  If  accident  were  to 
befall  their  fellow  countrymen  of  other  color, 
other  creed,  and  foreign  birth. 

Amertcana  kiok  ou^  upon  a  world  torn  by 
strife  and  dIaBord.  We  have  not  contrated 
ourselves  with  compaaalon.  but  teve  given 
freely  of  our  resources  to  help  other  nations 
to  liberty  and  plenty.  America  is  leading 
the  other  nattona  throngb  dMigTa  and  vi- 
clsaitudes  towacd  llterty  aad  atetodaoce.  We 
have  seen  and  are  seeing  dictators  come  to 
power  and  rise  to  authority  because  people 
had  lost  their  faith  in  democratic  pgoceases. 
Tb««  is  nothing  ttet  will  undermine  Amer- 
ican Insututlons  nwre  rapidly  or  more  dan- 
gvooriy  tlMB  poor  and  ineflcteik  govem- 
HMBt.  JeK  «ila  tune  In  tte  Matotry  of  tte 
world  tt  is  of  utmost  unportanoe  ttet 
cltlaen  do  his  part  In  {Htivldlng  an 
able,  and  sincere  administration  of  public 
aflatrs  from  tte  canmtmity  to  tte  national 


tortnrad  and 
fbr  almoat  two  generatlona.  ab 
time  a  free  government  falls.  ITiese  cries 
should  warn  us  to  protect  our  Ube-des  a< 
home  and  strengthen  our  resolve  to  help 
every  free  people  comtet  tyranny  In  any 
form  anywhere  In  the  world.  America  is 
ttte  Greatteart  of  the  natkma.  telplng  others 
out  at  our  raaources  and  vtakun,  out  of 
pCto  of  want.  Iter,  and  hate  toward  tte 
of  liberty  and  Justica  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ABKAMSAS 

IN  THS  HOGBK  OF  RSPBaBBNTATIVCS 
Monda9.  March  ?f,  1949 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ttie  Rk- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered over  radio  station  KWKH  at 
Shreveport.  La.  on  March  2€.  1940.  Con- 
mnatoii  OvnTON  Bkooks.  of  Louisiana, 
on  subject  Air  Power: 

Ladles  and  gvntlemen.  recently  the  Presi- 
dent aoaainafced  Louia  Jobnaon.  attorney  of 


Virginia,  to 
tatif  poaHlon  of 


fill  tte  estremely  hnpor- 
at  Hatkmal  De- 
His  nom- 
ination (s  now  tn  the  Senate  and  te  win  un- 
doubtedly te  confirmed  wtthln  the  very  near 
future.  Louis  Johnaon  will  te  remembered 
by  veterans  everywtere  as  tevlng  been  s  for- 
natkmal  comaaoder  and  leader  of  tte 
He  will  te 
by  Aaaerleaaa.  generally,  as  havtac 
sMtant  fleeietary  of  War  Immediately  befcve 
the  ootkmk  of  World  War  II.  Tte  rettim  at 
Secretary  Johnson  to  Washington  will  teve 
a  marked  effect  open  all  defense  legi^atlon. 
tten  anything  else.  I  believe  it  will 
a  tondency  to  q[alctan  tte  unification 
at  tte  three  grastt  *«—«»-■■■■  of  tte  armed 
services,  namely,  tte  Army.  Navy,  and  Air. 
A  start  has  already  been  made  In  this  di- 
rection but  tmtll  unification  is  complete, 
our  people  will  not  reap  the  tremendcua 
iT'nt^f^  ta  efletettcy  and  In  savto^i  wlileh  is 
possible  by  |rf^f*»g  unificatton  to  a  con- 
clusion. It  Is  ttengbt  ttet  as  much  as  «2.- 
000,000.000  per  annum  might  te  saved  by 
completing  our  unification  program,  and 
Louis  Johnson,  with  a  wealth  of  backeround. 
experience,  and  tremendous  prestige,  will 
tslng  to  the  defense  establishment  something 
which  tt  has  needed  very  badly  dmring  the 
last  few  years. 

This  new  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  has 
accentuated  the  struggle  to  tncreaae  oar  mil- 
itary air  power.  Thia  struggle  Is  becoming 
increasingly  intmae  aa  men  of  vision  and 
patriotism  ^1*"*~*  a  pmper  place  in  our 
ttofmnes  eetaMlalunent  for  the  Air  Force. 
Ourli^  tte  eaaiy  part  of  this  week  the  House 
of  Representatives,  responding  to  tte  in- 
tense interest  of  tte  Nation,  by  a  vote  of  395 
to  4.  pallid  a  bill  to  further  expand  our  Air 
Force. 

Tte  pa«i#»  of  thia  bill  marks  a  historic 
milestone  atang  tbe  patfc— f  laertlng  toward 
the  full  development  at  tte  military  air 
power  in  the  United  States  of  America.  To 
this  extent.  It  Is  therefore  deeply  ligiillli  ent. 

The  paa««e  at  ctea  bill  toy  tte  House  of 
Representatives  does  not.  In  any  aense.  sig- 

3n  for  air  pcwier  to  am  dMteae  sya- 
On  tLe  contrary,  evt»  «ka«gk  tte 
present  act  sMa  a  goal  of  19  atr  groups  fco' 
our  Air  l^iree.  our  tettle  mtvt  still  go  on  to 
obtain  money  to  tmpl«nent  this  measure 
when  It  becomes  law. 

The  struggle  for  air  power  ta  tte  United 
atat^w  tow  teen  a  loag  and  bitter  one  Tte 
reooni  liiigliiii  ta  IMS  wten  the  General  Staff 
of  ttoe  Army  yielded  to  vrhat  was  popularly 
tte  sir  craae.  and  ordered  the  con- 
at  our  first  airplane.  It  cost  tlie 
Government  tSO.OOO.  The  Army  felt  that 
th-  expenditure  waa  so  great  lor  a  new  and 
ftaakish  invention  that  it  went  to  tk»  trooMe 
at  IsBUlng  a  special  exptsnatlaB  so  tte*  onr 
people  would  accept  this  vaat  expenditure  at 
money  for  our  first  plane. 

Initially,  our  tofant  air  force  was  ptoeed 
Oorpa.  Ik  rcmatoed  there  for 
and  kmg  aTtor  tha  Ftast  World 
Wv.  the  chleC  algnal  oMear  at  tte  Army 
teatUled  ta  nii^ises  Uiat  "Uie  future  of 
aeronautics  ta  the  United  States  Army  rests 
artth  tte  Signal  Corps.  Aviation  ta  military 
MMn.**  te  aaM.  "^  merely  an  added  meana 
or  eomainnicatlaB.  ijiwui  lall and  reooa- 

In  this  country  wttli  vIMon  who  did 
not  agree  with  him.  men  and  woeoen  who 
could  see  ahuad  aad  tmderstsnd  tte  desper- 
ate need  for  fUithet  air  ezpanakm.  Many 
or  tkma  men  and  woows  ttit  tbat  our  Air 
JPovea  sftioald  no  sBBier  imwato  tun  wovrn  so 
taa  ml^aam  corps  MR  taa*  am  aeva^^^s^b 
had  fuliy  JtodlSad  an  expanaiaa  of  thia  arm 
tata  a  aapasato  eorpa. 

la    faet.    aooia    air    enthusiasts    had    the 
to  e««a  hoeat  that  the  day  might 
could  sink  a  mighty 
To  a  ffew  oC  the  oM-lina  Navy 


olBcers.  this  was  regarded  aa  rank  hcmy. 
Brig.  Gen.  BlHy  Mitchell,  who  served  ta  tha 
First  World  W«r  as  one  of  our  early  avtaton, 
began  to  insist  that  s  test  should  be  made, 
predicting  ta  advance  itet  such  a  test  would 
sterw  ttet  air  power  could  sink  tettleshlps. 
He  was  rebuffed  by  the  die-hsrd  Army  and 
Navy  men.  and  appealed  to  Congress.  In 
dwe  course,  over  tte  objecttoas  at  a  i 
ttal  number  ta  old-ltoe  servieea 
<nd  authorize  s  test  between  air  power  and 
naval  power  to  take  place  50  miles  off  tte 
Virginia  Coast.  In  this  teat,  the  former 
German  tettleshlp.  tte  CMfriejitmmd.  was 
bombed  with  s  3.000-pcund  bomb  aad  sank 
in  35  minutes 

General  MitcteU  was  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders d  his  men  ta  triumph  the  day  after  tte 
bombing,  btit  this  did  not  A ence  the  oppo- 
sitton  to  tte  develO|Hnent  of  American  asQ- 
Itary  air  power.  On  tte  contrary,  ta  due 
course  a  few  at  those  i:<li  1 1  ii  ta  high  author- 
ity in  tte  Old -line  servtaaa  bagaa  to  gun  for 
Gen.  BUly  Mltrhell.  Fusiiaailj.  te  was  tried 
by  court  martial  and  convicted  and  thrown 
out  of  the  service.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
sliameful  eases  on  record  ta  tte  annals  of 
our  service.  It  was  tte  eaae  of  one  of  cur 
younger  olBcers  with  vision  being  court 
martlaled  for  his  t>elier  ta  tte  ultimate 
impcxXance  <rf  military  air  power.  Only  after 
General  Mltctell's  death  did  a  gratefui  Con- 
gress appreciate  the  service  which  he  bad 
rendered  ta  his  conviction  and  presented  to 
his  widow  a  special  gold  medal  of  hoaor  to 
appreciation  for  what  te  had  mrant  to  Ifea 
Nation. 

And  a  few  at  our  leaders  ta  the  past  have 
been  men  with  limited  vision.  Itey  teva 
reatsted  the  development  cf  air  power  to  the 
potat  ot  actually  endangering  tte  security 
of  our  country.  Tte  First  World  War  found 
tte  Nation,  which  had  tavented  tte  air- 
plane, bereft  at  Mnnft  and  fnrccd  to  pur- 
chaae  5.000  airptaaai  from  England.  France 
and  other  countries  ta  order  to  — *r*Tl*irt'  aay 
type  of  air  force.  Tte  Second  WorM  War 
found  us  with  only  one  ksig-range  B-17 
bomber  when  Hitler^  tavaaion  of  Poland 
asratened  a  sleeping  America  and  then  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  called  for  an  air  force  at 
IsO.OOO  planes. 

ta  recent  years  there  has  been  a  MadWMf 
to  pemit  tte  Air  Force  to  slip  haik  to  IM 
prewar  condition  with  a  starvatton  dftsC 
In  fact,  tile  Bureau  of  the  BodgaK  tills  year 
afqnoved  leas  tten  sufficient  money.  If  Con- 
.  appropriates  no  more  than  tte  amoimt 
by  the  Budi^et  Bureau,  cur  Air 
Force  will  actually  lie  reduced  from  tte  58- 
group  Air  Fatct  which  we  have  today  to  48 
groupa — a  net  reduction  of  10  air  groups  at  a 
tune  when  tte  cold  war  is  at  its  height — and 
this  m  the  face  of  tte  repeated  wammgs  at 
our  experts. 

It  IS  rrae.  the  increaae  at  imt  Atr  Porta 
titan  its  present  strentrth  of  50  ,;raeipa  to  Ifi 
groupa.  aa  stipulated  this  week  to  toe  MB 
artech  passed  the  Houae.  wUl  tate  moaey.  It 
will  tate  much  money.  Our  expeiu  tell  as 
by  tte  year  1053  tte  amount  needed  may 
reach  six  and  one-half  to  seven  bilUon  dol- 
lazs  per  year  for  tills  purpose  On  the  other 
Tisad.  thaae  with  vision  wiio  appreciate  what 
la  gotag  on  ui  Tar -away  Russia  oehind  tha 
Iron  curtata.  know  that  we  must  teve  an  ta- 
vinclbie  Air  Force  as  our  first  line  of  defense. 

Without  tacreaali^  the  amount  at  tte 
budget  estimate,  we  can  transpoae  the  Mun 
of  •800.000.000  from  another  item  and  use 
It  (or  aircraft,  and  I  betew  both  Congress 
and  tte  country  want  ttes  action  taten. 

9o  aware  are  the  people  ta  this  country 
of  tte  potency  at  air  power  that  your  Con- 
gress Iiaa  recently  been  moved  to  set  up,  at 
heavy  expense,  a  radar  acieen  tor  Ites  coun- 
try. Tlkere  W  much  military  aaoncy  sur- 
.'oundl^aachadeieaaaaenaa.   Ob  the  other 

known.    Our  radars  dcwehiped  ta  the  lact  ^scT 
detect  liiaini    ataeraft  aa  much  as  IM 
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It.  and  it  to  pUnnad  to  locmt«  at 
patnu  alcng  tb»  coast  lines  radar- 
itrol  sutloos  for  tlUs  purpose.  Wttti  fast- 
thu  Bwwi  tHat  dacaetlon 
Um  actual  appHRMta*  of  tte  piane 
only  fegr  U  or  »  ifcnt—  Ai  other  words. 
cor  t»nitng.  cvaa  tojr  vw  of  n*tf .  wiu  be  a 
vary  short  period  of  time  but.  wltti  proper 
CMiinniBtwtlons.  avaa  audi  a  tarteC  tlma  wlU 

It  wOI  «K  iMBt  gtw  ovr  aircraft  tin*  to  get 
off  tiM  gRMBd  and.  to  many  eaaea.  to  tnter- 
•spt  and  attack  boattla  planss  approaching 
our  Cioast.  Already  tha  Ooocreas  has  passed, 
and  the  Prsaldent  signed,  a  bill  which  the 
Coamlttse  has  prepared  to 
ilry  this  Itiialsiit  radar  protae- 

ttOB. 

Only    about    2    weeks    ago    I    pcrscoally 

;  a  bill  which  bears  my  nanxe,  to  create 
for  long-range  guided  mlsalles.  It 
has  now  become  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
thst  our  sclenttsu  hare  developed  these 
inned  miasUes  which  fly  through  the  sky 
at  supersoQtc  speeds  for  rllstanaai  OMaoffing 
500  miles.  It  U  planned  la  thia  latt<atlnii 
to  have  «  ruided  missiles  base  for  these  new 
laatrumenu  of  the  air  with  ranges  up  to 
tJOOO  mllas  or  more.  Did  ycu  ever  stop  to 
think  of  what  that  means  for  the  future? 
It  msans.  in  tha  avant  of  further  trouble. 
owr  funs  and  artUlery  wiU  be  out- 
aod  outdated.  It  means  that  men 
nosy  perhaps  be  able  to  stand  cm  the  shores 
of  this  country  and  sand  missiles  of  destruc- 
tion Into  the  mobilization  csmp  of  an  st- 
taeking  enemy  In  Buropa  or  Aala.  It  may 
iwoluttocize  romplataly  oar  mathod  of  de- 
(anaa  and  may  raault  in  making  urgently 
naeeasary  soma  means  of  periodically  check- 
ing to  prevent  tha  nations  of  the  world  from 
m&^tly  building  thia  and  other  types  of 
dMth-deatlng  wespoos. 

Th^  money  whJcb  yovr  Concraaa  haa  appro- 
priated and  Is  now  appropt  lattng  for  labora- 
and  rtsaalopwimt  is  paying  huxe 
It  haa  BMda  possible  the  develop- 
it  of  the  guided  missile  and  the  develop- 
ment of  many  oth4»r  worth -whila  projeola  for 
our  defense.  It  has  developed  irianta  Vfeteh 
are.  "out  of  this  world",  so  to  spaak.  and 
which  It  ts  hard  for  us  to  fully  eomprehend 
wnm  whan  wa  see  them.  The  flying  wing  and 
Jat  plaaes  ara  soma  that  I  have  In 


lay  I  waa  aaked  to  attend  an 
military  airplanes  at  Andrews 
of  WialUngtrin.  It  was  a 
tratkm  of  afr  power.  A  man 
at  the  mloraplKnie  explained  events  sj  they 
happened.  Haaispeclally  explained  the  speeds 
of  soma  of  these  supersonic  alrplsnes.  On 
tha  ■Uoropiioaa.  ka  batran  by  aslctng  every- 
ona  t»  look  ^ulekly  to  the  left,  saytng.  "the 
Bast  plaoa  vttl  eona  down  the  slrway  in  front 
or  tha  itkadMaad  f>«ai  the  south".  He  said. 
"It  la  oely  10  miles  below  tha  grandstand 
and  ualaaa  you  look  quickly  you  may  miss  It". 
Hardly  had  «a  turned  our  heads  to  tha  Sooth 
bafora  tba  plaaa  aooMad  by  tha 
at  a  suparaoole  apaact— aurh  ara 
developed  airplanes 

This  morning,  ss  I  was  coming  down  to  tha 
oAoa.  I  kotload  tha  clouds  hung  low  in  tha 
aky.  IB  fact,  as  I  looked  up  toward  the 
Oipltel.  I  ttottead.  for  tko  tnt  time  I  bad 

ky  ■aaaa  of  tbaaa  knr-haafkit  ctaada. 
M  I  wdkad  along  1  thought  how  this  sym- 
kolkNd  tha  world  •ttuattou.  In  an  lntama> 
tloiial  sense,  aot  only  do  tha  clouds  <tf  tnm- 
bia  aurround  tha  duma  of  our  f>f|«»»iH  kttt 
thay  Itkawtaa  haot  kaavy  orsr  iMaf  «f  tha 
oapttalB  of  tiM  natiocM  of  tha  aortk.  Oraat 
from  tha  knpnil  World 
ikllhe  world.  The  strug- 
gia  kaivsaai  two  tfpos  or  toaarwkant— da- 

kaod  sod 
on  arltk 
of  oommuMlBBa  la 
and   alsewhara 


U  iltad 
orgs  alsatlon 


ue 


Sena  e 


ds  s 


Tha  thinkfag 
llshed  tha 
tioning 
however,  ha 
neas  which 
slble   from 
of  this  fact 
haa  felt  it 
Nations 
a  strong 

The  Atlantic 
to   the 
the  greatest 
since  the 
means  from 
adgaa  tha 
start 
events 
effect,    it 
pared  to  fight 
are  attacked 

Our  idea 
war.     I  am 
or  World  Wai 
been  preven 
prepared  to 
aggrcoaors 
tlon  t«  enter 
a  cold  war 
|MX»p€r 

other   action 
much  as  the 
military  air 
mental  if  m 
the  world. 


peoples  of  the  world  estab- 
Natkms.  and  it  is  a  func- 
today.      It    does    not. 
the  power  and  the  effective- 
first  thought  would  be  poe- 
slich   an   organization.     Because 
the  United  States  Government 
ni>ces8ary  to  back  up  the  United 
Orga  ilzatlon  with  treaties  and  with 
defebae. 

Pact  has  just  been  submitt?d 

(or   confirmation.     It   marks 

leparture  in  our  foreign  policy 

of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     It 

Qow  on  this  country  acknowl- 

of  aaruming  from   the 

for  the  consequences  of 

they    may    occur,    and.    In 

this    country    must    be    pre- 

If  any  of  these  Atlantic  powers 


IM  casslty 
re^MiM  hUlty 
when  ver 
sa]i 


D3W 


is  to  prevent  a  third  world 

s4tisfled  that  either  World  War  I 

II— perhaps  both — might  have 

had  this  country  been  fully 

(fefend  Itself  and  had  It  let  the 

at  the  start  of  our  Inten- 

the  struggle.     IX  we  are  to  keep 

getting  hot,  we  must  have 

devel^ment  of  our   air   power.     No 

will    deter    another    Hitler   as 

mpressiveness  of  our  developed 

ower.     It  is  vital;  It  is  funda- 

ara  to  maintain  the  peace  of 


tfd 


ktow 


GoTera  neat  Expense  AITowaBce 


JSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


EXTE 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 


or   MISSOLHI 

IN  THE  HGL;S£  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mot  day.  March  2S.  1949 

Mr.  KARixEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extdnd  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
o«o,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

TXJVXLINC    IS    KXPIMSITK 

Hearings  bi  fore  tha  House  Committee  on 
Kxecutive  Expenditures  have  produced  some 
convincing  tei  timony  in  favor  of  a  larger  ex- 
panse allowaxce  for  Government  employees 
whoae  duties  require  them  to  travel.  The 
tOitlnnny  of  ]  ».  Gaorgs  Manov  of  the  Atomic 
Bhaffy  Ccwan  Isslon  is  indicative  of  how  un- 
fair the  preser  t  $6-a-day  allowance  u  in  these 
days  of  high  1  idging  and  eatuig  costs. 

Dr.  Mauov  lad  baan  a  chemist  with  the 
Bureau  of  Sta  adards  for  a  good  many  years 
before  be  wa  i  tranaf erred  to  tha  Atomic 
Energy  Comui  sslon.  Having  never  been  on 
a  traveling  aistgnment  fur  the  Buraau  of 
Standards,  he  did  not  know  what  ha  was 
lotting  himaa  f  In  for  when  he  undertook 
klB  AkC  taak  o  '  visiting  half  a  hundred  scien- 
tlflc  la  bora  tor  ea  in  scattered  parts  of  the 
eouutry.  Dr.  Manov  told  the  committee  he 
had  to  cover  n  ora  than  14.000  miles  and  suy 
in  96  cltiaa  ai  id  towns  before  he  had  com- 
platad  hia  oAc  lal  tour.  He  had  not  traveled 
vary  far  kaforc  ka  aaw  that  hia  M  d^Uy  alluw- 
anca  vouM  Ci  1  f ar  abort  of  paying  fur  his 
hotel  nam,  i  laala.  taxicab  faraa,  tips,  and 
lucidantalB.    #a  hsgan  hunting  for  sacund- 


aad  tktid-rat< 


tivrtBt  VBya  <  3  Mv*  on  food  and 


OMpMo  all  kk 
own  ' 


fur  tha  Lakor 


umcuis.     AU  slti 


hotala  and  raatauranta  and 


IhrUt. 


kiB 

lie. 

,    of  ra«Mft«  ax- 

foi  Ml  al  tka  Mid  tkat  the  trtp 

kad  aoat  kim  fns  out  of  kla  own  poekat. 

kava  kaan  daiaUed  to 
tha  commtttad  by  Chief  Vvmtid  Inspecaor 
James  J  I»rai|  B.  P.  Sheahy.  bud«at  dtractor 

•nt,  and  othar 


agreed  that  gg  a  day 


la  totally  Inadequate  to  pay  for  good  hotel 
lodations,  meals,  and  othar  naoaaaary 
A   bill   now   pendtBg  kef<ffa   tha 

House  would  Increase  the  allowance  to  tlO  a 
day.    The  bill  deserves  to  be  passed. 


Our  State  Department  Ought  To  Gre  Ser- 
iont  Consideration  to  Where  the  Amer- 
kan  Dollars  Taken  From  the  Taxpayers 
of  America  .Are  Going  Under  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  Other  Aids  to  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

or   KZNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  when  a  close 
analysis  is  made  to  determine  just  what 
uses  our  American  doUars  are  being  put 
to  abroad  and  what  countries  we  are 
really  helping,  in  many  respects  the 
money  which  the  American  people  are 
sending  abroad  at  great  sacrifice  to 
themselves  are  ultimately  winding  up  in 
the  pockets  of  the  dictators  of  Russia. 
It  appears  to  me  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  American  ofBcials  that  admin- 
ister these  huge  funds  that  are  taken 
from  the  taxpayers  of  America  are  doing 
a  poor  job.  We  either  ought  to  have  bet- 
ter supervision  of  these  funds  to  guaran- 
tee that  they  do  not  reach  Russia  and 
enable  her  to  become  stronger  so  as  to 
spread  communism  or  we  ought  to  cut  a 
large  part  of  these  funds  out. 

A   concrete   and   true   illustration   of 
what  is  happening  to  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars  that   go   abroad,   is   shown   in   an 
editorial  appearing  Sunday,  March  27, 
1949.    in    the    Washington    SUr.    This 
article  shows  that  America  is  spending 
$4,000,000  a  week  in  Austria  and  that  a 
large  part  of  this  money  finally  goes  into 
Russia.    I  am  Incorporating  this  article 
herein  so  that  you  may  have  an  accurate 
analysis   of  what   is   happening  to  the 
money  that  we  are  sending  to  Austria. 
UwTCT  9uam  Bmomem  pating  Kxpkmsxs  or 
Tmmm  Onna  Aaiuxs  in  Atranua 
(By  George  Weller) 
VtxwwA.  AusraiA.  March  26,— When  If  ever 
you.  as  an  American  taxpayer,  get  a  chance 
to  look  at  your  bill  for  holding  .\ustria.  a 
light  Ilka  an  atomic  bomb  may  daail*  wmk 
brain. 

No.  Ifs  not  the  alas  of  the  bill.  It's  tha 
items  on  It  that  are  fantastic. 

You  have  been  paying  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  American  forces  in  Austria,  though  tha 
peace  treaties  do  not  oblige  you  to  do  so. 

"All  right  X  like  and  want  to  help  Austria." 
you  say. 
Walt.    Ban  ara  aoma  mora  items: 
1.  Ton  ara  paying  for  the  Brttlah  forcaa 
here. 

a.  Tou  ara  paying  for  tka  Pranai  upkaap 
here.  ^^ 

9.  Tou  ara  paytng  (or  the  Rtaslan  Army 
here. 

4   In  tha  caaa  of  tha  Russians,  yoa  m* 
paying  for  tha  rad-atarrad  army  not 
but   twlca.    To«ar  aovtat  bill  Is  half 
mart  than  tha  othar  two. 

aoacBiA  a  aaiaesuxAa 
Austria   Is   an    Invaluable    "rrlrtgilisaJ    to 
the  West,  weaker  but  mora  nrnssaij   than 
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orakla  to  the 
aitva 


tha 

a  waak. 

One  of  tha  laaaona  la  that  you  are  acting 
M  host  for  thraa  aradca.  nooa  of  tham  yonr 
own. 

pays  la  own  MDa  for 

The  BiUMl,  VkCBch. 

armies   live   oS  the   Aostrlaa 


aqualtty  la  maintained,  kat  It  ia  only  a  gcntcri 
to  eoBcaal  tka  Soviat  advantage. 

I  taka  tbdr  glA.000.000  and 
band  It  rtgfcft  kaek  tako tka  AtMtrtaB  e  -  -  :r. V. 
to  join  tte  apprfdmrta  giOOJOCJoo  txicy 
have  given  under  WBSP.  In  addtttan  tha 
In  doOaia  tkatr  kooaehoM 
«f  aiuiid  glSjOOO.000. 


1900's— wttk  tast  aa 


A1841 

good  tor 


And  tha  Aostrten   eeocctny  Uvea  off  tha 
American  taxpayer. 
Tbt  BOHlBaB.  vndrr  the  smartest  Itttia 

■BOt  Of 


ment,  should  pay  to  support  e' 

here  is  alnkost  eooatanUy 
between 


COSTS  orxxji 


ma 

tka  ka 


ad  pay 
taa  of  aafedtafs*  pay. 
tkay  do  better  than  break  even. 


thctr 
they  ha' 


aoaaetimea  oaa  cf  the  western  generals 
wm  try  to  Intxodnca  tha  Idea  of  •occopattoo 
costs.** 

But  Col.  Gen.  L.  V.  KurasoT  shiea  away. 
If  ycu  start  pinning  down  where  American 
aid.  going  Into  Austria.  Is  going,  the  Bwrtan 
racket  of  extra  cfdlectkm  for  cxxia  troopa 
sticks  up  Uka  a  mountain 

Marly  3  years  ago  a 
to  kog-tia 

and  Aastrlaa  woctara.  nntsla  tOr 
and  goods  supplied  by  Austria.  But  wkaa 
tka  (oor-powcr  board  tried  to  outlaw  special 
Soriflk  ^aiisa  for  running  Rossian  business 
enterprises,  transport  aad  admlnlaKatlon. 
the  board  itself  dlsanpearad  ka  a  paff  of 


^'»»"'*«  OUIT  ABSUBta 


generals  have  given  op 
why  the  Ammkema  aaoaay  la 
eoBactsd.      They    juat 
amount. 

L^   Goi.   Geoffrey 
holds  out  for  tha  lowest 
aaually   around  g  percext  of  tka  A« 
kudget.    Cokmal  Ganarai  Kuraaoa 
percent  or  ao.    Tka  Mllaaa.  UL 
der  Galloway,  and  tka  Prenckman.  IX. 
M.  K.  Bethoaaart.  tKoaDj  hover  aroond  9 
par  cant. 

year  they  eoiuf  aaalai  rt  on  104  P*'- 
r^  194k  they  may  go  down  amMtar 

■tjcwitan. 

keep  on  paytnc 

WeU.  at  laaat  ona  American  official  hata 
has  an  asawar. 

"WeYa  seared  of  tha  Buailans*  aaya  kai 
Tts  hiartman.  hot  wa  pay  and  keep  on 
paying  to  avoid  troahle.' 

the    ftmarlma    W^'T^^   ^** 

IJtMMuOOO  schiiibica  <i 
1)  llMiWMti  rm  n 


lat  tt 
their  aharc. 
have  done,  tkef  hare  gisan 
the  kiwIilBii  hope  tkat  tkay  win.  hy  paying 
their  current  ai  <  iwinaa  tkaaiaitvaa. 

The  Sovieta  taka  tkair  gllkOkj—  and  use 
U  to  meet  aoaaa  capsnasa.     Th^  they  taka 
;  half  th^r  AtKkrtan  kttla  and  send 
to  the  Aostrtan  Government. 
pays  them — with  American  money. 

Speako-.  if  we  woidd  reraap  our 
foreicii  policy  so  as  to  act  witti : 
to  see  to  it  that  our  mooey  docs  not  nmdh. 
innrtg  kod  to  see  to  it  that  do  Men  is 
fiBMml  to  beliieas  European  twmiiiw 
b  absohitely  necessary,  we  coold 
rTww^h  flsoa^  to  fisnish  FederaJ 
aid  to  sdMois.  to  bdfid  flood  walls,  nske 
river  and  hmrbor  tinf  uiiimiiti,  coq- 
stnxt  farm-to-maxicet  rokds,  hmrt  rekl 
farm  coosorratiaQ,  and  greatly  improve 
and  proUct our ovm peoiiie.  Inadditlaa 
to  this,  we  coaM  fc^e  a  great  tax  Iskd  oC 
the  Aoidders  of  tbe  Aoierican  people  and 

I  am 
wm 
do 


and  prlvata 
etdlegcB  tcaA  pmi  ahotit  as  little  parttoOam 
aa  poaalWe  and  If  a  character  like  Gaorga 
WaaUaglan  la  broogbt  tip  for 
than  likely  It  wU]  be  tha  ] 

U  la  prof  esBoniy  paopoandad  to  la- 
and  retentive  young  mlada.  Pride  la 
Is  a  matter  of  fceliag  aa  well  aa 
And  heritage  la 
of  poaasaaion  by  ancestral 
la  tka  prldef  Td  owncrahtp  of  thoaa  hMttvMual 
rights  and  the  freedom  of  action  and  think- 
ing which  we  have  aa  a  raault  of 
seCtleva.  wtoo  aongkt  and  found 
fiuiidom  aad  HuOuiaad  it  with  civil 
;or  adf  foaaraaaM.  which  wh«n 
they  fought.  Wad.  aad  died  for  in  order 
we  today — aa  haa  this  country  for  a  cenvarj 

It 


ag  and  tndnstrleas 
our  youth  car.  we 
expect  to  survive  thia  praaant-<L»y 
of  awl^tcoai  aytxipkant-kreedi ^  i^-^f^- 
I  which  they  are  betcg  filled.  Ik«b- 
la  wortk  wkAe,  which  is  not 
If  that 
ad  into  kai 
ttm  flgk*  aaM 
thoae  who  would 
kafit  far  good  ki  tkla 


Habbt  PaamcLnr 


TW 


VkktTi 


•f  To^/s  Taulk 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LESUE  C  ARENDS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Ut  THE 


or 


HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 


or  ccsfwacrscoT 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Momdaw.  JfarcA  21. 1349 

Mr.  PATTKBSOil.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der tekve  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Rkou.  I  tociode  the  foUowinc  article 
tnm  the  P— wttmr  Orcie: 

U  ka  eoTTeet  In  hia  tiofta—XtaO*  Sam 


or  ILUMOIB 

or  REPR£SBirrATIVXS 
.  Jforcit  29.  1949 

Mr.  AREND6,  Mr.  Spekker,  noder 
lekve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  inchkle 
the  foQowing  address  entitled  "The  Pres- 
oA  Crisis  fcn  Anktion.'*  delivered  by  Mr. 
Louis  E.  Leverone  on  October  18.  IMS. 
before  the  Ectawnic  Oub  cf  Detroit: 

Thday.  and  every  day  for  many  mcntha 
paat.  yam  dally  new^iaper  haa  carrtad  a 

or  a  naraarank  or 
about  tha 
Statca  Army 
akurt    to    Bertta.     Back    M    hours 

cf  knaa  Mraa  tmaaaort  aocraft 


aa*aod  «40.0i)0.d00  from 
tkay  ivtumcd  sao.JOkJto 

of  tkT 

IV,  parent. 


the  othar  dky  tka  statton  osmer.  as  he  fiCed 
tte  ev  i-»i— t-^  "XXA  you  aaa  that  fellow 
outcfharar*  WtthoW^aa," 
BOMkinaed.  1  caak  kla  ekael 
la  kavtnff  kla  tnttloa  and 
equivalent  of  koard  paid  to^  tka  Goi«m« 
X — over  a  4-year  period.  Tka  ckack  I 
cashed  waa  In  iikniliiii  to  this  sokiMy.  In  aa 
Joat  over  glOk;  aatd  aa  I  gave  kim 
-       yi»  -  —  ^ 

topaftaiawaBtklar 
Two 


r*"***—  and  early 


X  sm  prtTf- 

the  dty  of 


A1K42 
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■Urtad  to  Sy  alrpUiMa  at  about  th*  MlBm 
tlMy  biipui  to  tfrlTB  autocwiMlM.    But 
not  only  a  new  i— <hod  of 
but  alao  a  mam  cciene*.  and 
an  MgmtfflBM  of  a  b«w  <l«if  tein.    Only 

It  pro> 

IB 

of  the  pton««rliif 
ttao  dartlopinrnt  of  sTia- 
lb*  first  prt> 
'  oootractor  to  carry  air  mall.  Bis  intwt 
aTtattaa  ta  tb«  twaatlaa  to- 
I  fca  a  pfvMIe  itiu  thiBktDC  In 
of  vaiMB*  SylBt-  The  Pord  trl- 
kBOvn  as  th«  fljlnf 
imnect  to  Mr.  Feud's 
It  of  safa  thifm  aad  accurate  in- 
lU.  ineklKitaUy.  soom  of  tbesa  sblps. 
buQt  bafora  19M.  are  stiU  flylnf. 
Tba  bsio^d  Chartfs  Kettertng.  of  General 
wfead  on  aTlatloa  In  World  War  L 
•od  backad  air-Una  transportation 
between  wars,  a&d  was  rlgbt  bade  in  the 
harness  building  our  Air  Force  for  World 
War  XL 

Prior  to  IMO.  such  laadcn  of  motordom  as 
Emest  Breach,  now  with  rord  Motors;  How- 
srd  Oofln.  of  Hudson:  Alrln  Macauley  and 
Jssaa  Vincent,  of  Packard:  Walter  Chrysler; 
R.  B.  dds:  the  PUher  brothers:  Charifs  Nash; 
Henry  LeUnd.  of  CadlUac;  Charles  Wilson,  of 
0«nersl  Motors:  and  nutny  others  were,  at 
ana  time  or  another,  actively  backing  svla- 
ttaa  projaets. 

In  World  War  II  the  task  of  powering  our 
aircraft  was.  by  and  large,  assigned  to  De- 
troit, and  every  leader  participated.  I  might 
add.  Detroit  delivered  the  goods. 

So  this  Is  a  subject  not  only  of  Intems- 
tlonal  and  nstlonsi  interest,  but  also  ot  local 
Intarset. 

The  years  between  I»30  and  IMO  marked 
the  establishmect  and  expansion  of  our  pres- 
ent great  network  of  air  lines.  Much  credit 
for  this  solid  foundation  must  be  given  to 
Waltar  Brown.  Postmaster  General  under 
Prealdent  Hoover,  who  foresaw  a  time  when 
It  would  be  possible  to  travel  from  coast  to 
by  air  In  a  matter  of  hours.  Through 
by  Insistence,  and  by  his  own 
foreafui  belief  In  the  future.  Mr.  Brown  built 
the  graateat  alr-mall  system  In  the  world. 
This  was  aeeonpUahed  st  s  cost  of  only  $73.. 
OOOjOOO  to  tha  taxpayers.  At  that  tirae  Mr. 
Brown  was  tinder  political  cross-fires  for  this 
program,  and  later.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
New  Deal,  saw  a  deprewlon-mtnded  Congress 
sharply  curtail  the  appropriations  (or  this 


<f 


Within  the  last  year  a  top  Government 
«Aiinl  was  qttotad:  *t>ur  Investment  In  alr- 
■MUl  atmca  has  proved  to  be  tha  best  ex- 
penditure In  the  history  of  Congrcas." 

I  mention  this  bit  of  history  of  svtstlon 
b«cntiaa  of  its  specific  parallel  to  the  circum- 
•Uncas  of  tha  present  day. 

The  ariatloo  probtaBS  of  ao  years  ago  may 
bava  mwid  a  little  bit  tougher,  probably 
fc«causa  they  were  a  little  bit  newer.  The 
problems  facing  us  today,  in  aviation,  involvs 
the  weltare  of  s  great  Nation,  and.  perhapa, 
the  pasce  of  the  world. 

Obtll  thass  proMana  are  seised  with  a  firm 
gTMp.  avlatlan  faeas  a  crisis. 

Tba  crtilB  bagan  to  tfav^op  on  VJ-day 

Tha  vast  maaufaeturlng  capacity  which 
had  been  speedily  developed  during  the  war 
years  for  the  output  of  aircraft  was  no  longer 
vitally  needed.  Actually,  very  little  of  this 
producuve  effort  for  svlatlon  was  required 
for  psaraflaa  pwrpoaat.  so  it  became  o-._-r  Job 
to  roovart  ••  fvleklf  as  possible  to  other 
Mnaa  of  paaeMlaa  peodoetion. 

Air  transportstlon  faced  s  similar  racon- 
ftaton  problem-  The  DC-3  equipment, 
WiMiife  bad  parfldrmed  lo  vslianUy  for  yaara. 
must  be  rafiacad  by  aircraft  of  lon^tr  raafi. 
and  larger  capAcities.  in  the  Intarsst  of 
piugiaee  These  newer  sircratt.  developed  by 
and  because  of  the  war.  bed  to  find  theu 
place  in  peacetime  commercial  ctiannels. 
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>he  main  interests  of  sviation. 
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being  present,  these  war 
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greatly  restricted  basis. 

But  reconversion.  In 
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no  longer 


picked  up  speed,  and  with  a 

Itsregarded  the  realities  of  our 

situation,  snowballed  to  pro- 

a  year  sgo.   threatened  to 

down  the  aviation  Industry. 
Df  aircraft  plants  went  out  of 
in  their  place  other  lines  of  in- 

Msny  sircraft  manufacturers 

prbduction   of   household   appli- 

acceseoiies.    and    even    metal 

a  rcraf  t  manufacturing  industry 
States,  greatest  in  world  bls- 
.  but  a  few  exceptions,  dlsap- 
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danger  in  falling  below  the 

needed    production    facilities. 

•rotest  of  the  present  adminls- 
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of  the  70-group  air-force 
like  to  point  out  that  if  this 
In  oiperstlon  in  its  entirety  as 
Congress,  there  a-ould  be  no 
maintaining  basic  necessary  man- 
fa*  llltles.     The  extent  of  the  In- 
sufficient to  allow  ample  pro- 
Its    manpower    requirements, 
substantial,  would  be  Uken  care  of. 
th(  re  has  been  delay  and  procras- 
30  national  policy  In  this  im- 
of  aviation  has  been  enuncl- 
efftrt  of  Congress  therefore  mtist 
a  stopgap. 
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solution  for  the  air  lines 
an  adjustment  of  the  atr- 
allowed    them    by   the 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
one  need  only  to  go   back 
1940.    when    approximately    23 
net  revenues  of  air  lines  was 
air   mail,  and   then   look   st 
Q  ftires — 8   percent   of   the   net 
sir  mail. 
Is  too  obvious  to  need  any 
tion.     Earlier.  I  referred   to 
help  given  to  the  airport  and 
by   the    Veterans'    Ad- 
klnlng    program.    But    wait, 
act  of  Congress  ordering  the 
•ucb  a  program,  and  in  spite 
nade  to  our   young   men    in 
training  would  be  available 
mes  It  seems  to  hsve  gone  off 
t  ingent. 
(Teterans'  Admin  Istrst  km  who 
with  the  responsibility 
ilgnment  hsve  appanntly 
tha  orders  of  OOagnH, 
'  flight  training  at  once. 
I  ondltlon  In  my  home  State 
[  am  informed — In  my  capac- 
of  the  National  Aeronsutie 
this    arbitrary    misinter. 
congr— Iwial    directive   has 
Oorraetlve  measures,  or, 
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at  least,  a  clarification  of  Veterans'  Admln- 
Istrstlon  policies,  is  definitely  needed  here. 

As  the  major  facets  in  commercial  avia- 
tion, the  foregoing  branches  of  aviptlon  hold 
the  bulk  of  iu  problems.  The  question  is — 
What's  to  be  done? 

We  know  that  we  need  a  strong  national 
policy  on  aviation,  and  we  are  equally  aware 
of  the  fsct  that  we  don't  have  any  policy. 

We  are  fearful  of  war.  and,  as  yet.  have'not 
clearly  blueprinted  our  objectives,  should  war 
come  to  us. 

We  know  that  the  aviation  Industry  has 
provided  thousands  of  jobs  for  Americans. 
In  carrying  Its  share  of  our  tax  burdens,  and 
contrlbut  s  to  our  economic  balance,  yet,  to 
date,  we  have  not  helped  the  aviation  indus- 
try to  become  a  prosperous  cog  In  our  com- 
mercial wheel. 

If  we  are  to  survive  in  the  air  age.  here  are 
some  of  the  steps  this  Nation  must  take: 

1.    LXAO    nf    AKBONAUTIC.%L   BZSEiUICH    AND 
l«VSLOPMXNT 

We  have  lost  our  leadership  in  the  past  9 
years.  Great  Britain.  France,  and  perhapa 
Russia,  have  developed  Jet  planes  of  the  trans- 
port size.  Our  best  effort  to  date  on  Jet- 
propelled  aircraft  is  concentrated  on  smaller 
one-  or  two- man  fighter  planes.  Think  of  It  I 
United  States,  the  wartime  leader  among 
nations  in  the  production  end  development 
of  aircraft — losing  out — In  the  newest  type  of 
flying  technique— to  less  powerful  neighbors. 
We  have  our  XS-1  and  our  other  supersonic 
test  aircraft.  But  we  are  not  accomplishing 
our  ultimate  goals,  principally  because  the 
means  have  not  been  set  up.  What's  the 
answer?  Every  possible  test  of  new  types  of 
aircraft  should  be  encouraged,  supported,  and 
paid  for  by  our  Government.  The  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  one  of 
our  best  Government  agencies,  should  be  ex- 
panded by  direct  appropriation  of  Congress. 
This  organization,  through  its  three  labora- 
tories, is  already  a  vorld  leader  in  aviation 
research.  Aircraft  manvifacturers  should  re- 
ceive not  only  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the 
equipment  they  produce,  but,  also,  should  be 
reimbursed  completely  for  all  engineering, 
research,  and  development  costs. 

2.  uahttats  an  AocxArr  tmvsmr  capable  or 

MXETING  MnJTAXT  AND  CIVIL  DEMANDS 

The  wartime  accomplishment  of  our  air- 
craft manufacturers  provided  a  record  of 
ability  to  produce,  or  the  lack  of  ability  to 
produce.  There  were  some  terrific  produc- 
tion flops,  as  well  as  some  outstanding 
know-hows.  On  the  old  axiom— "By  their 
deeds,  ye  shall  know  them,"  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  set  up  the  most  sble  of  our  man- 
tifacturers  In  a  permanent  production  or 
stand-by  position.  ThU.  again,  must  be  ac- 
complished by  Government  aid: 

3.  TSAIN  AND   BQtnP   A    UOOKSN   AIS   rORCE   StTT- 
nCIlNT  TO  OCTSB  OS  CONQUZK  ANT   ATTACKEa 

Let  me  say  that  In  this  proviso  we  can 
be  justly  proud.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
most  impressive  days  that  I  have  ever  spent 
waa  leas  than  30  days  sgo  as  a  guest  on 
Air  Force  Day.  I  was  keenly  struck  bv  the 
enthusiasm,  the  ability,  and  the  very  definite 
long-range  vision  of  our  Air  Force.  Demon- 
strations which  I  speak  of  attracted  hundreds 
of  thousands  In  New  York  City,  and  simulta- 
neously many  millions  of  people  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  saw  the  maneuvers  of 
our  Air  Force  that  day  in  tactical  war  games. 
ThU  waa  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force 
leadan  to  sell  their  problem  to  the  public. 
and  a  worth-while  Job  was  done. 

*•   ■TXEWOTHnC    Om    DOMESTIC    AND     UmCBNA- 
TIONAL  AU  TSANSPOST 

Let  us  admit  that  from  time  to  time  our 
air  lines  may  have  suffered  from  excesaea 
of  prosperity  In  which  they  may  have  planned 
unwisely  and  not  t*x)  well  Let  us  all  agree 
that  unfortunate  accidents,  which  usually 
make  headline  reading,  are  not  conducive  to 
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the  fanmediata  return  of  passtngfr  confi- 
dence in  flying.  But.  in  spite  of  these  things, 
let  us  realise  that  a  strong  and  well  Inte- 
gratad  netsKirk  of  air  transportation  is  just 
u  essential  to  our  national  wtil-belng  aa 
any  other  form  of  transportation.  It  is  also 
probable  that  a  strong  international  air- 
transportation  system,  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  la  more  necessary  than 
any  form  of  traniportation.  This  is  not  a 
problem  of  expediency.  Imt  of  long-term 
need. 

S.    SUPPOET  or  THK  rVtTHTM  CKOWTH  OT  PaXVATS 
PLTINQ 

There  is  only  one  way  that  thla  particular 
step  can  be  accomplished.  I  think  ail  of 
us  realise  that  personal  aircraft,  or  email 
planes.  faU  far  short  of  pracUcal  utlhty  re- 
qulranenu  at  the  {H-esent  time.  Moat  small 
aircraft  are  not  fast  and  many  of  tha  present 
types  of  small  planes  will  have  to  be  im- 
proved considerably  from  a  safety  stand- 
point. Nevertheless,  our  progress  in  flying 
Is  inescapable  and,  for  the  lime  being,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  alive  the  in- 
terest and  betterment  of  private  flying. 
This,  again,  leads  us  to  the  next  point,  which 
Is  actually  an  extension  of  No.  5. 

S.    DEVELOP  AIBPOKTS.  AIBWATS,   AND   PLTntC 
SATETT 

It  Is  not  the  accepted  pattern  that  develop- 
ment of  large  airports  is  the  joint  respojjl- 
bUlty  of  city.  State,  and  Federal  Govl^ 
ments.  Many  large  cities  have  realized  what 
appears  to  be  a  most  practical  answer  to  air- 
port development  in  the  development  of  the 
so-called  airport  authorities,  whereby  the 
administration  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
■  airport  development  la  centered  In  one  body, 
which  body  may  cooperate  with  any  other 
subdivision  of  State  or  local  government,  and 
which,  in  turn,  may  receive  funds  from  Fed- 
eral appropriations.  In  Its  broader  aspects, 
however,  and  In  the  development  of  second- 
ary airports,  while  a  suhstantiaJ  part  of  this 
can  be.  and  Is  now  being,  accomplished 
through  local  subdivisions  of  government  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  airport  development 
must  be  channeled  through  private  capital. 
It  Is  these  smaller  airports  that  have  kept 
the  interest  in  flying  alive  for  the  past  20 
years,  but  which  are  now  faced  with  whole- 
sale bankruptcies  because  of  the  atotqit 
cessation  of  the  vetoans'  flight- training 
program. 

While  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  veterans'  flight  program  must  stop 
sooner  or  later.  I  am  definitely  opposed  to 
the  sudden  manner  in  which  this  sccepted 
source  of  revenue  was  shut  off  from  small 
alrporu  and  sirport  operators. 

As  far  as  airways  and  fiylng  safety  are  con- 
eeraed.  we  may  ^nd  no  quarrel  with  the 
programs  currently  under  way  in  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Administration  In  the  various 
State  agencies.  In  this  respect,  aviation  to 
at  least  up  to  If  not  ahead  of  schedule.  AikI 
to  my  most  important  point — No.  7: 


T.    MAKX  TKI   Ptnn.IC    tTNOaaSTANO   THlSa   BASIC 

UQCiaKMXNTs  roa  an  paocaxss 
AU  of  the  foregoing  provlatona  are  not 
equal  m  iB^orttBce.  Intamatlonal  tensions 
and  tha  complWrntad  foralgn  aHuatioa  would 
Indicate  that  the  most  important  pifbiiMio< 
today  la  military  preparednesa.  Aewidlngly, 
military  preparedness  must  have  precedenca 
over  aU  other  reqmrements.  and  must  so  be 

On  the  other  hand,  in  one  way  or  anotbar. 
each  point  has  s  definite  and  important  bear- 
ing on  all  phases  of  the  program.  This  mi»t 
ba  SB  ifiimach  where  any  one  step  may  be 
•awMcad  tm  the  mterest  of  another. 

It  does  no*  mean  that  m  tba  future  when 
the  peak  of  amergeney  la  p«rt  that  air  prog- 
reaa  will  moan  advancement  of  avlatkm  on  a 
broad  front  and  not  on  tha  military  bald 
alone.  ^^ 

I  wish  that  we  could  remtniere  Itr  bc«R 
and  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  to  tha 


glamorous  exploits  and  adventxires  of  such 
men  as  the  late  Jack  Knight,  who  made  tha 
first  night  air-mail  flight;  or  Pep.  Hanshue. 
daddy  of  air  transportation  In  the  far  West; 
or  Ccl.  Roecoe  Turner,  the  great  racing  pUot; 
or  other  Immortals  of  aviation  history.  Most 
of  these  inddenU  make  colorful  and  Inter- 
esting reading,  but  are  only  aa  important  in 
aviation  today  as  was  the  Golden  Spike  which 
Joined  the  tracks  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad,  many  yeara  ago. 

Theae  accomplishments  were  In  the  past 
and  our  problems  are  vrlth  us  today,  and  for 
future  years. 

Any  kind  of  program  which  we  contemplata 
or  establish  must  not  be  timed  for  now,  or 
for  even  next  year.  In  the  final  analysis 
any  planning  which  falls  short  of  6  years  or 
longer  will  not.  in  the  long  nm.  gain  us  our 
objectives. 

What  we  need  today — and  at  once — is  a 
firm  and  definite  national  policy  on  aviation. 
I  should  like  to  at  this  time,  pay  tribute  to 
the  fine  efforts  of  such  men  as  Welch  Pogue. 
former  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  iu  present  chairman.  Joaeph  J. 
OConneU.  Jr.,  who.  with  his  associates.  U 
working  very  ably  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  The  head  of  our  Civil  Aeronantics 
Administration.  Mr.  Dell  Rental,  has  brought 
hU  agency  to  a  new  high  in  efficient  opera- 
tion. Such  manufacturers  as  Larry  Bell,  and 
his  pioneering  efforts  In  helicopter  flight — 
supersonic  fllglit — and  others  in  that  field — 
are  adding  dally  to  our  record  of  sir  progress. 
The  Glenn  Martins,  the  Klndlebergers.  the 
BUI  Aliens,  and  other  leaders  in  American 
aircraft  manufacturing  industry,  are  each 
working  his  way  to  better  methods  and  bet- 
ter airships. 

The  Eddie  Rickent)ackers.  the  C.  R-  Smitha, 
the  Bill  Pattersons,  and  those  of  o\k  great 
air  transporUUon  Industry  are  gradually 
overcoming  many  of  their  internal  head- 
aches, but  the  fact  remains  that  all  of  these 
grotips.  and  each  of  these  men.  Is  handi- 
capped by  the  abeeaea  of  nattonal  policy 
which  would  specifically  establish  the  limits, 
the  pathways  to  the  goala  for  a  national 
aviation  program  for  the  next  6  yeara. 

If  you  recall,  we  of  the  American  public 
were  presented  with  two  sets  of  recommenda- 
tions within  the  last  year.  One  aet  cama 
from  a  very  able  cotnmittec.  appointed  bf 
the  Presld«it.  The  other  set  vras  preaented 
by  an  equally  able  group,  appointed  by  Con- 
grcsa.  So  far.  no  determination  tua  been 
made  as  to  what  we.  aa  a  Nation,  must  do  or 
may  aspect. 

May  I  review  the  poinU  which  I  have 
presented  to  you  as  our  constant  and  im- 
mediate need  for  a  constructi<m  aviation 
program: 

1.  Lread  In  aer<mautical  research  and  de- 
velopment, 

2  Maintain  slreraft  industry  capable  of 
meeting  military  and  civil  demands.       

3.  Train  and  equip  a  modem  air  fcrea 
strong  enough  to  deter  or  conquer  any 
attacker. 

4.  Strengthen  our  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional transport.  __.__ 

6.  Support  the  further  growth  of  private 
flying. 

6.  Develop    alrporta.    airways,    and    flying 

Mfety.  and — 

7.  Srtl  thto  program  to  the  public  ss  tha 
baste  requirement  for  air  piugiaaa 

There  is  one  more  specific  point  at  pi'ugxcas 
which  I  should  like  to  mention  briefly.  Most 
of  i»  OB*  air  transportation  at  aw  tine  or 
another  in  tha  coorsa  of  cor  bcataaas.  On 
days  when  we  are  scheduled  to  take  a  Hying 
trip.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  as  cast  an 
anxloaa  eye  on  weather  and  hope  for  clear 
sklH  for  oar  trip.  The  fact  la  that  the  worst 
tteaat  to  sortalned  opcrmtians  of  commercial 
air  trMHport.  and  one  of  the  big  reasons  for 
air  mm  dsAelta.  la  bad  weather.  Just  about 
A  «^w  ■^  I  vaa  Invited  to  attend  the  demon- 
of  the  instrument  landing  systecs. 
by  tha  United  Airlines  In  Chicago. 


All  of  us  who  bad  the  opportunity  to  see  thia 
demonstration  came  away  convinced  that  tba 
Instriunent  landing  system,  or  its  counter- 
part— the  ground -con  trolled  approach  sys- 
tem, provided  the  answer  lor  all-weather 
fiying.     Mere's  the  problem. 

The  dollar  expense  of  the  Installation  of 
all-weather  fiying  systems  lot  ccmmcrcial 
purpoaea  wcKild  be  astronomical. 

The  dvU  Aeronautics  Board  officials  can 
see  no  possibility  of  the  air  lines  being  aMe  to 
afford  the  tremendous  financial  outlay  for 
the  development  and  acquisition  of  new  all- 
weather  equipment,  and  substantial  increased 
personnel  necessary  to  apply  the  prlnclplea 
cf  the  Berlin  airlift  to  domestic  operations. 
According  to  the  CAB.  the  principal  thing 
proven  by  the  Berlin  airlift  to  that  anything 
can  be  accomplished  if  no  ecorKnnic  problem 
to  to  be  conaidared.  The  kir  Force  to  expend- 
ing unlimited  personnel  and  funds  to  mam- 
tain  the  all-weather  operations;  the  relation 
to  commercial  operations  in  thU  country  to 
little  more  than  fracUonal. 

Unless  Congress  and  the  taxpayers  want  to 
suDsidlK— with  much  higher  mall  ratea  or 
direct  appropiriatlcms — the  billions  necessary 
to  make  all-weather  commercial  flying  a  pos- 
sibility of  Xotoormw ,  Instead  of  15  years 
hence,  we  can  expect  that  it  will  be  at  least 
15  years  before  all-weather  instrumentation 
and  production  to  available  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Rising  pressure  from  defense  advocates  ta 
for  all-weatber  flying  iKnr.  itoC  16  yaara  hence. 
but  neither  the  air  lines  nor  the  Government 
can  speed  up  the  development  without  much 
greater  subsidies. 

It  takes  lO.OCO  men  on  the  ground,  cover- 
ing all  operations,  including  freight  and  air 
traOc  control,  to  handle  the  airlift  at  two 
Gowan  terminals.  And  the  distance  to  so 
minor  as  to  be  without  any  real  iigninranaa 
in  thto  cotintry.  Greater  dlstancaa  aoean 
more  airports,  more  Installations  and  more 
personnel. 

Air  lines  are  reducing  rather  than  adding 
personnel:  all-weatber  landing  and  take-o« 
equipment  to  better  than  rrar,  but  still  too 
expensive.  In  BerUn  three  kinds  of  blind 
lsn'«<"g  devices  are  used  to  afford  checks 
against  each  other.  The  best  now  In  partial 
use  In  the  United  SUtes  are  two  types.  ILS 
and  GCA,  and  their  effectiveness  to  diluted 
by  various  natural  phenomena. 

Only  a  relatively  few  airports  have  ground- 
control  apiffoach  and  it  Is  too  expensive  for 
the  air  lines  to  Install  generally.  The  Army 
has  new  electronic  equipment  that  serves 
as  a  check  against  failure  erf  either  ground- 
control  approiMdi  or  instrument-landing 
systm.  and.  of  course.  Its  ground-<ontrol 
approach  Installations  In  Berlta  and  other 
air-llft  termlnato  are  few  compared  to  what 
the  domestic  air  routes  would  demand. 

ICay  I  hasten  to  aasmv  you  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  liken  myself  to  a  modem  Paul  Be- 
Tcic  rushing  from  door  to  door,  to  ring  an 
^tmm^  HiHillMiteai.  the  came  for  alarm  to 
!■  Ill  lit  iTirl  time  to  rapidly  dipping  away. 
We  cannot  wait  until  the  air  llnea  anteaHy 
bankrupt:  nor  can  we  delay  until  graaa  baa 
overgrown  the  runwaya.  nor  manufacturtnf 
has  ceased. 

I  believe  In  free  enterprise,  as  do  mo^  oC 
ycu.  But  as  a  believer  in  free  enterpriaa 
fnA  supporter  of  our  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment, I  am  convinced  that  an  investment 
now  in  aviatUMi.  and  for  the  next  few  years, 
will  be  the  best  possible  tavestment  that  we. 
as  stockholders  in  our  Federal  Government, 
can  wish  to  make. 

I  dislike  the  word  -subsidy-  »nd  feel  that 
thto  phase  of  our  economic  life  to  way  over- 
emphasised and  overdone. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  subaidiea 
must  be  given  for  the  safety  of  our  country, 
and  I  drtnltely  favor  governmental  help  to 
foster  and  advance  aviation,  to  have  our 
country  attain  and  maintain  a  definite  poai- 
tion  of  laadoship  In  aviation  in  aU  of  its 
forma. 
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Dttrott  hM  been  a  ptoceo'  tn  the  dcrelop- 
meot  and  adr&ncempnt  of  arutkm.  Wbtl* 
Um  production  of  planes  in  Detroit 
practically  dUcontlnucd.  Detroit  Mil 
Ita  great  ooctiibution  to  avtaiion,  and  tn 
Um  futiire.  vlth  this  great  Induatry.  Detrott, 
I  know,  la  going  to  p^y  ita  full  part. 

I  aboold  like  to  ac*^  ntm  to  my  earlier 
eomment  about  Mr.  Boovcr's  PQctm»ster 
Oeoend.  Walter  Brovn.  We  need  a  man.  or 
men.  like  Mr.  Brown  to  make  these  decl- 
alons  in  our  national  tntereet  today.  We 
need  aomebody  vo  take  this  problem  In  bla 
handa  and.  by  foursquare  aatf  direct  con- 
sideration of  Its  difTerent  elMMBta,  to  reaolTe 
such  a  program  and  set  our  ptttu  for  tv. 

There  to  one  way  to  get  such  a  program 
under  way.  The  way  to  do  this  Is  to  do  It — 
and  do  It  now.    Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


leUsco  TWatcf^-BriBf  die  Hieater  Back 
to  Waskingtoo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw  TOKx 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESZNTATTVEB 

Thursday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  following  editorial  taken  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  25.  1949,  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  27.  1949.  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  SUr  of  September  1,  1940: 

(From   tlM   Washington   Post   of   March   25. 
1M91 

BCLASCO  Trzatxb 
Long  before  the  National  Theater  sold  out 
to  the  cellxilolds.  WMtalagtan  theater  lovers 
talked  of  bringing  tiM  Old  BbImco  back  to 
life.  Indeed,  there  was  more  than  talk. 
Bids  were  offered  to  the  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration for  leasing.  refurbUblng.  and 
operating  tiie  building  as  a  theater.  It  Is 
now  owned  try  the  Oorernment  and  used  by 
the  TresAury  Department  as  a  combixuition 
olBce  buiiding  and  aai allium 

We  iiave  hitherto  supported  every  effort 
to  put  the  Belasco  back  in  business  as  the 
beet  available  method  of  restoring  the  living 
thaater  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  Capital. 
Every  cuch  effort  heretofore  has  aborted. 
OoTemn.ent  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  and 
coxiid  not  be  removed,  partly  because  there 
was  no  organisation  to  make  the  sentiments 
and  wanu  ai  Washlngtonlans  effectively  felt 
by  the  Oovtmment. 

We  are.  therefore,  partlcalarly  happy  to 
welcome  the  birth  of  a  nov  and  apparently 
■turdy  move  to  get  a  legMaMte  thawter  in 
Washington.  Out  of  what  might  have  been 
Just  snother  walling  session  last  Wedneeday 
evening  has  come  s  coounlttee  of  key  citi- 
aens.  of  doers,  beaded  t>y  Mr.  Melvm  Hll- 
dreth.  Their  first  objective  is  the  nelaeco. 
Or.  perhaps  more  rightly,  their  first  objective 
IS  the  Congress.  Representative  Cnxca  hss 
introduced  a  bill  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  over  the  Belaaco  and  leasa 
It  for  stage  productions. 

The  Belasco  Is  certainly  not  an  ideal  solu- 
tion to  Washington's  need  for  a 
theater.  But  It  U  stili  the  only 
target  for  action,  and  many  obstacles  remain 
to  be  overcome  before  ita  curtate  oao  nae 
again.  The  real  signlleaaee  at  the  aev  d»« 
veiopmsnt  Is  perhaps  Ike  appearaaee.  aimoet 
apoDtaoeousiy,  of  a  group  of  cttleens  with 
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to  get  something  done, 
desert  is  disgraceful. 


aahington  Post  of  March  37. 
1M9| 

9m>  Takxn  To  Otvs  Us  Back 
Trkatbi 


they  dldnt  mean  more  talk, 

talks  of  the  evening  were  far 

than  the  endless  yuckety-yuk 

on  since  it  was  clear  the 

replace    the    Capital's    sole 

with  a  silver  sheet. 

though   roughly    140  souls 
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impress   on   the   Congress 
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Committee. 

John  a.  Blatitik.  Demo- 
i,  a  former  school  teacher  and 
}ut  much  the  same  Idea  In 
:  "Make  yotirselves  articulate." 
on  the  Hill  are  not  unaware 
a  theater,  but  you've  got  to 
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Another  vital  aspect  Is  the  fact  that  the 
group  Is  out  to  bring  back  the  theater.  If 
the  Celler  bill  does  not  pttss,  though  at  the 
moment  several  astute  politicians  have  high 
hopes  for  it,  there  can  be  other  means  tried. 
The  committee  will  keep  at  its  task  until  a 
worthy  curtain  rises  somewhere  somehow. 

After  Thursday's  newspaper  stories  ap- 
peared a  person  prominent  in  the  National 
Theater  dispute  stopped  me  in  the  street. 
"Had  this  committee  of  residents  been  formed 
2  years  ago,"  my  friend  remarked,  "the  Na- 
tional need  not  have  closed  its  stage  door." 

JAVTTS'    StTCCESTION 

Representative  jAvrrs  touched  briefly  on 
one  possibility  that  deserves  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. As  author  of  the  bill  which  seeks 
to  create  a  national  theater  of  the  United 
States.  Representative  Javits  suggested  that 
ANTA — the  American  National  Theater  and 
Academy — might  be  the  suitable  authority 
to  take  over  the  Bslasco  once  the  necessary 
renovations  have  been  made.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  assuring  management  for 
the  theater  no  matter  what  the  National's 
Marcus  Helman  does  in  the  face  of  a  second 
live  theater:  it  also  would  give  ANTA  the 
home  it  should  have  in  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment which  created  It. 

That,  to  be  sure,  is  still  in  the  discussion 
stage,  but  it  is  an  Idea  worth  consideration. 
The  committee  under  Its  skilled  political 
chairman  will  no  doubt  come  up  with  other 
ideas  impossible  to  foresee  at  present. 

But  at  any  rate,  the  citizens  of  Washington 
now  are  beginning  to  form  into  a  concrete 
mass.  And  for  a  project  about  which  there 
has  t)een  entirely  too  much  talk  and  too  much 
sitting  around  and  too  much  "let  George  do 
it,"  this  is  a  heartening  thing. 

Chairman  Hildreth's  committee  Includes: 
Miss  Bess  Davis  Schreiner.  Mrs.  Hazel  Mar- 
kel.  Miss  Frances  Starr,  Mrs.  Constance  A. 
Snow,  Mrs.  Edgar  Mowrer,  Miss  Charlotte 
London.  Mrs.  Edward  Sturdevant.  Miss  Caro- 
lyn WUl  Stuart.  Mrs.  Frances  Nash  Watson. 
Father  Gilbert  V.  Hartke.  George  Vivian, 
Horton  Foote,  Lawrence  Heller.  Edward  Man- 
gum.  George  Fraln.  Owen  Dodson,  Patrick 
Hayes,  Ernie  Schier.  Oscar  Davis,  Tom  Don- 
nelly, and  this  reporter. 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
September  1,  1940) 
Final  Scswxb  at  Bilasco  Theatis  Bring  Back 
MrMoeras  of  Stage  Triumphs — Talent  or 
Capttal  Woven  Into  Fabric  Which  Gav« 
Distinction  to  Platcoinc — Ghost  or  An- 
cient   Actor    Who    Sees    Seats    Removed 
LAtnjo  Granmst  United  States  iNSTrrtmoN 
(By  John  J.  Daly) 

They  took  the  seats  out  of  the  old  Belasco 
Theater  yesterday. 

The  seats,  were  removed  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  purchased  the  theater,  along 
with  the  adjoining  Cosmos  Club.  And  when 
the  seats  went  the  soul  of  the  Belasco  died. 

In  the  lobby  an  old-time  actor  looked  on. 

"Ye  gods!"  he  exclaimed.  "There  go  the 
remnants  of  one  of  the  grandest  institutions 
in  the  United  States— the  old-time  theater!" 

When  the  last  seat  was  carried  out  the 
actor  wept.  He  was  the  ghost  of  one  of  the 
many  old-time  actors  who  had  performed 
behind  the  Belasco's  footlights,  who  had  been 
spmrred  by  roars  of  applause  from  those  very 
seats. 

On  those  boards,  where  once  he  had  trod, 
had  stepped  the  feet  of  most  of  the  celettrated 
actors  and  actresses  of  America— and  also  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia. 

Helen  Hayes— Washington's  Helen  Hayee— 
made  her  debut  on  the  Belasco  stage.  So 
did  Ruth  Chatterton— In  a  walk-on  part,  as 
a  maid.  Later  she  was  to  be  starred.  And 
so  was  Ina  Claire— the  Ina  Qalre  bom  in  the 
Capital  as  Miss  Pagan,  down  in  Swampoodle. 

"1  remember  as  far  t>ack  as  1908,"  the  old 
actor  said,   "when   the   MetropoUtan   Opera 


Co.  played  the  Belasco.  •  •  •  That  was 
the  year  Caruso.  Tetraailni,  Amato.  and 
others  of  that  grand  eaoMwny  sang  The  Sex- 
tette Prom  Luda.  Thtj  were  encored  19 
times — a  record  for  Washington  or  any  other 

city." 

The  Belasco  Theater  preaented  sodx  stars 
as  David  Warfteld,  in  The  Music  Master; 
Denham  Thompson.  In  The  Old  Home- 
stead: and  James  T.  Powers,  one  of  America's 
greatest  comedians,  in  The  Runaway  Girl. 

SWANKHST    IN    TCWN 

Before  It  was  the  Belasco  they  called  It  the 
Lafayette  Opera  House.  In  those  days  it  was 
the  swankiest  place  in  all  Washington.  As 
an  opera  house  It  entertained  the  great  and 
the  near -great  of  the  America  theater — peo- 
ple like  Jenny  Llnd.  Mme.  Schumann -Helnk. 
and  others  of  that  caliber. 

Then  the  house  turned  into  a  strictly 
American  theater  with  minstrel  shows 
rampant.  It  had  Lew  Dockstader.  Honey 
Boy  Kvans,  Neil  O'Brien,  and  Primrose  and 
West  dancing  on  the  stage. 

"Will  I  ever  forget  those  days?"  the  old 
actor  asked  as  they  moved  the  seats  out  ot 
the  Belasco. 

"I  saw  Lew  Dockstader  and  Nell  O'Brien 
at  their  best,  and  there  were  never  two  great- 
er blackface  comedians.  They  knew  their 
stuff.  They  could  make  you  laugh  over  the 
simplest  Joke.  That's  what  the  old  minstrel 
men  did  in  the  old  days  and  there  was 
never  a  dirty  line  In  theli  text.  They  got 
applatve  because  they  deserved  it." 

On  the  trail  of  those  old-timers  came  such 
stars  as  Helen  Hayes. 

"And  I  remember  the  day  Helen  got  her 
start  In  the  theater,"  said  the  old-time  actor. 
"Lew  Fields  had  come  to  town  in  a  comedy 
called  About  Town,  which  contained  a 
travesty  on  The  Music  Master.  He  saw  Helen 
HaycB  and  liked  her.  Then  signed  her.  as 
a  young  girl,  to  a  contract.  Next  year  she 
tLppetiita  with  him  in  a  play,  and  that  waa 
her  start  toward  stardom.  I  tell  you.  boy. 
I've  seen  em  all.  Fve  seen  Wilton  Lackaye. 
who  came  out  of  the  old  Carrcdl  Hall  Playefa, 
and  Al  Jolson.  who  lived  down  In  southwaat 
Washington.  I've  seen  'em  start  and  Tft 
aeen  'em  finish.  And  they  all  looked  good 
to  me. 

"There  waa,  in  those  days,  a  different  the- 
ater treatment  from  what  you  have  today. 
Take  Prank  Daniels,  for  Instance.  He  was 
a  comedian  of  the  first  water.  And  he  could 
set  an  audience  crazy  merely  by  the  lilting 
of  an  eyebrow.  That  was  the  Frank  Daniels 
technique.    Well,  sir,  It  was  a  classic." 

MEMOaT  TEST 

"The  Other  day  I  was  talking  to  Sgt-  Joe 
Harrington,  now  attached  to  the  tralBc  divi- 
sion of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
In  the  old  days  he  wee  a  program  hoj  at  the 
Lafayette  Theater.     Said  Joe: 

"  'Mister,  when  you  talk  atwut  the  old 
Belasco  Theater  you're  giving  me  a  memory 
test. 

"  I  remember  back  to  the  days  when  Ira 
La  Motte  of  blessed  memory,  was  manager 
of  the  Belasco.  That  was  l>efore  "Duke" 
FOeee  took  over  tlie  role,  or  even  L.  Stoddard 
Taylor,  both  great  managers.     •     •     • 

"  'What  I  was  getting  arotmd  to.  ot  course, 
waa  the  entertainment  that  went  on  ti»e 
boards  of  the  Belasco.  One  oi  the  first  plays 
that  made  an  impression  with  me  was  Marie 
ODlle  which  featured  Prances  Starr,  then 
unoer  the  direction  of  David  Belasco.  Pre- 
viously she  had  starred  under  Belasco  In  the 
Rose  of  the  Rancho  and  bad  as  her  leading 
muk  the  fauotis  matinee  Idol.  Charles  Rich- 
mond. Eventually  the  married  the  late  R. 
Golden  Donaldson.  She  Is  still  a  Washing- 
ton reatdent. 

"  Now  I  rememt>er  a  show  called  The 
Three  Uttie  Lambs.  In  this  performance 
waa  Raymond  Hitchcock.  Marie  CahUl.  and 
Clara  Palmer — all  three  later  to  become  stars 


in  musical  comedy.    I  saw  them  when  they 
got  their  start —  and  was  that  a  thrill. 

"  "Boy,  will  I  ever  forget  the  night  of  the 
opening  of  Victor  Herbert's  beautiful  oper- 
etta. The  Porttme  Teller,  starring  Alice  Neil- 
san.  She  was  a  baby  doll,  as  we  uwd  to  say 
in  the  old  days.  In  this  cast  were  Msch  per- 
formers as  Eucene  Oowles,  Joseph  Cavrlhome, 
the  old  comedian:  Johnny  Slavln.  who 
knocked  dcwn  John  McGraw,  of  the  Giants; 
Joseph  Herbert,  no  relation  to  Victor:  and 
Josephine  Bartlette,  the  original  Dame  Dur- 
dln  in  Robin  Hood.'  " 

When  you  talk  about  the  old  Belasco  Thea- 
ter you  must  always  remember  Estelle  Went- 
worth.  one  of  the  greatest  singers  ever  de- 
veloped in  Washington.  Sergeant  Harrington 
was  a  personal  friend  of  her  late  husband. 
Albert  Parr,  who  was  one  ot  the  greatcftt 
singers  ever  developed  on  the  American  stage. 
His  singing  of  Robin  Hood  wUl  never  be  for- 
gotten by  the  old-timers.  Miss  Wentworth 
appeared  with  De  Wolfe  Hopper  at  the  old 
Belasco  in  Happyland.  In  this  same  show 
was  little  Marguerite  Clark,  who  afterward 
became  a  great  moving- picture  star  in  the 
silent  days. 

OLD    STOCK    SEASON 

Along  about  Easter  of  each  year  the  road 
shows  stopped  coming  in  and  Washmgton 
enjoyed  the  old  Lafayette  Slock  Co.  In  this 
company  appeared  such  favorites  as  John  T. 
Sullivan.  Eugene  Ormonde,  John  Daly  Mur- 
phy, and  a  young  actress  by  the  name  of 
Antoinette  Walker,  who  afterward  made  a 
tremendous  hit  in  David  Bela&cos  famous 
show.  The  Warrens  of  Virginia.  The  star 
of  this  show  was  the  late  Frank  Kecnan. 

"Are  you  telling  me  about  the  old  Belasco?" 
asked  the  ghost  of  an  old  star. 

And  then  he  answered,  through  the  voice 
of  Andy  KeUey.  the  old  dramatic  editor: 

"It  was  at  the  Belaaco  that  Florenc  2:ieg- 
feld  signed  WiU  Rogers  for  the  FolUes.  He 
didn't  actually  sign  him.  for  the  cowboy 
comedian  didn't  believe  in  contracts.  Be 
Jiist  gave  his  word  and  took  the  other 
fellow's. 

"Ziegfeld  fotind  Rogers  {^ylng  two-a-day 
vaudevlle  for  the  Messrs.  Shutwrt.  He  went 
back  to  his  Lafayette  Square  drcastng  room, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  Kra'La  Motte, 
the  Shubert  manager.  Mr.  La  Motte  hastily 
'loag-distanced'  a  phone  call  to  the  New  York 
oMee  of  the  Shuberts.  and  was  told  to  'throw 
Ziegfeld  out.'  But  before  the  telephone  con- 
versation ended,  Ziegfeld  had  received 
Rogers'  promise  to  afqwar  in  his  "Midnight 
ProUc  on  the  New  Amsterdam  roof." 

WBITC   BOUSE  OBJECTION 

"Will  Rogers  that  week  encountered  the 
first  and  only  objection  to  his  htunor.  which 
was  registered  from  the  White  Hmiae.  Among 
his  drolleries  was  this:  The  American  putriic 
will  never  get  much  accomplished  until  tiiey 
get  a  President  who  gete  seasick  and  who 
can't  play  goU.'  Obviously,  tliat  was  a  quip 
on  President  Harding,  who  was  addicted  to 
the  links  and  who  took  occaelonal  Ulps  on 
the  White  House  yacht. 

"A  eecret-eervice  man  called  at  the  Be- 
lasco and  conveyed  word  that  the  White 
Botise  would  appreciate  it  if  Mr.  Rogers 
wotild  eliminate  the  Joke.  As  it  was  an  Im- 
portant part  of  his  routine  and  got  appre- 
ciaUve   audience   reaponse.   Rogere   refused. 

"Several  months  later.  Rogers  came  to  the 
National  Theater  as  the  star  of  Zlegfeld's 
Midnight  Frolic.  During  that  week  Presi- 
dent Harding  was  holding  a  congressional  re- 
ception at  the  White  House.  Rogers  wanted 
to  go  because  it  was  an  ezctilent  Bouroe  of 
material  for  his  dally  newspaper  column. 
He  made  the  ustul  approach  for  an  invita- 
tion and  was  politely  Informed  none  was 
available.  At  the  Saturday  night  perform- 
ance at  MMtolght  ProUc.  Rogers  stepped  oxit 
of  character  long  enough  to  say :  All  my  life 
I  have  been  mfiring  humorous  observations 
and  comment  abotit  the  great  and  the  near 


great.  Invariably  they  have  accepted  it  in  a 
spirit  of  fun  and  with  an  appreciation  that 
no  malice  was  intended.  I  regret  that  I 
have  offended  the  President,  but  I  can  also 
say  that  he  la  the  first  prominent  American 
to  publicly  object  to  my  stage  liberties.  I  am 
sorry  he  cant  take  a  Joke.' 

"On  the  opening  night  of  Al  Jolson  in 
Wunder  Bar  at  the  Belasco.  during  the  pro- 
hibition era,  those  In  the  front  rows — and 
especially  the  critics — were  handed  drinks 
from  the  bar  on  the  stage.  Jolson  person- 
ally distributed  the  liquids,  and  much  to 
the  surprise  of  those  favored,  the  cocktails 
and  highballs  were  found  to  have  a  high 
ix>tency.  It  was  a  1-day  sensation,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  got  busy  the  next 
day.  The  investigation  resulted  in  this  re- 
port: "No  grounds  for  prosecution  discovered. 
All  the  evidence,  if  any,  was  consumed.' 
And  so  that  was  tixat." 

WILSON'S   LA9T    WTt 

President  Wilson's  last  visit  to  the  Belasco 
was  to  see  Percy  Mackaye  s  new  play  "George 
Washington,"  with  Walter  Hampden  as  the 
immortal  patriot.  Mr.  Wilson  thought  It  a 
good  play,  and  so  generously  reputed  for 
publication,  but  m  this  case  the  New  York 
public  took  the  opinion  of  Alan  Dale,  who 
damned  the  play  with  no  praise,  as  did  his 
fellow  critics.  "George  Washington  perished 
after  3  weeks. 

As  the  old  ghost  recalled.  President  CooUdge 
was  a  loyal  supporter  of  plays  or  musicals  in 
which  his  friends  appeared  He  went  to  the 
Belasco  one  night  to  witness  a  performance 
of  John  Drlnkwater'B  "Robert  E.  Lee.  "  with 
Berton  Churcliill  playing  the  ImmOTtal  hero 
of  the  South.  Mr.  Coolldge's  visit  was  a 
tribute  to  bis  old  friend  Btirr  Mcintosh.  But 
when  the  llghu  came  up  in  the  darkened 
theater,  after  the  close  of  the  second  act.  a 
romantic  scene  in  the  moonlight  on  the  lawn 
of  the  Lee  mansion,  many  eyes  in  the  audi- 
ence turned  to  the  White  House  box.  Presi- 
dent Coolldge  had  his  chin  resting  on  his 
breast:  be  was  sound  asleep.  The  President's 
impromptu  nap  received  more  publicity  than 
did  the  play,  "Robert  E.  Lee,"  which  rurvtveil 
only  a  week  of  New  York  performances. 
New  York  rriUc  said  the  fact  that  a  play 
put  a  President  to  sleep  offered  a  form  ot 
crttictem  better  than  any  which  could  be 
written. 


AJ&ess  ef  Dr.  Tade***  Bieledd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DEWET  SHORT 

or  MBeotnn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28. 1949 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  re- 
turn from  Europe  last  November  I  met 
in  Paris,  Dr.  Tadeusz  Bielecki.  who  be- 
fore the  last  war  was  a  member  of  the 
Polish  Parliament,  later  he  was  vice- 
president  under  Padercwski.  served  with 
the  Polish  Government  in  exile  in  Lon- 
don during  the  war  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Polish  National-Democratic 
Party. 

After  visiting  with  Dr.  Bielecki  for  a 
few  minutes  I  »-as  so  impressed  with 
his  comprehensive  grasp  of  world  affairs, 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  history,  and 
his  obvious  honesty  and  love  of  liberty 
that  I  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  with 
him. 

In  parting  I  Invited  Dr.  Bielecki  to 
call  on  me  when  he  visited  our  country. 
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R«alixinc  the  k»<  and  loyal  friendship 
that  has  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland,  and  in  appreciation 
of  the  memory  and  services  of  Pulaski 
and  Kosciusko.  I  was  etig^T  to  have  Dr. 
Bielecki  meet  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  Congres:. 

A  few  days  ago  he  called  at  my  ofBce 
axul  on  March  22.  1SK9.  he  kindly  con- 
SMlcd  to  address  a  small  group  of  about 
It  tf  oar  coUeagties  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Bpaafcti  's  Dining  Room,  which  I  was 
happy  to  give  in  his  honor. 

Dr.  Bleledtl's  statement  was  $o  force- 
ful and  forthright,  so  timely  and  con- 
vincing, that  most  all  the  Members  pres- 
ent wanted  a  copy  of  It.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  his 
stalamcnt.  which  I  wish  every  American 
could  read  because  it  is  a  most  timely 
warning,  full  of  sound  and  helpful 
ad\'lce: 


lAdlcs  and  gentle- 
te  ihe  tnvitatlon  to 
it  gtvw  BM  Um  opportu- 
Bl^  of  B*«ung  such  dUtliigmsbad  rapn- 
■Hrtative*  ot  tb«  Amcticmn  people. 

Th*  mor*  th»  ditancw  on  our  globe  are 
•hrtnlUng.  thainks  to  technical  and  acientiQc 
Um  warm  aoopwaUoa  is  needed 
tha  aattnns  But  it  Is  laifomtbit  to 
trvat  aaeb  other  and  to  coop»ate  vbole- 
hMrtadly  without  penanal  contacts  and 
mutual  undentaadtng.  In  friendly  conver> 
vanlahM  and  prejudice  k* 


TiMf*  Mtlats.  for  example,  a  fairly  wlde- 

bcUef    that    the   United   States   U   a 

itty  at  katt«<lMad*d  auttaruiism  where 

that  Bueh  an  opinion  was  a  gross  saagSMs- 
ttoa.  and  that  a  certain  power  is  ipisadlng 
such  falsehoods  In  order  to  slander  the 
But  only  aftsr  my  arrival  In 
(.try.  aftsr  vistttng  several  States  of 
tiM  Unlm.  and  after  talking  to  many  Amer- 
loaaa.  I  baaaaaa  conrlnosd  that  at  the  roou 
at  your  great  material  power  there  are  Im- 
msnss  aaorai  values  and  spiritual  strengtli. 
In  this  country  there  Is  certainly  no  short- 
age of  people  who.  devoid  at  any  selfish  In- 
terest, are  willing  to  throw  huge  material 
into  the  struggle  against  commu- 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  evU  and 
everywhere  a  Just  social  and 
The  right  of  each  individual 
and  of  each  nstioo  to  freedom,  the  right  to 
organise  the  life  of  each  nation  according 
to  Its  traditiQnal  cxistonas.  and  not  on  a  for- 
elgn-lmpnesd  pattern,  are  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  a  better  world. 

It  is.  therefore,  highly  gratifying  thst 
tlMte  exists  s  power  capable  of  challenging 
tbe  Soviet  supentste  both  msterlally  and 
^Mtuaily.  Otherwise,  the  entire  world 
WOOM  be  by  this  time  under  the  Soviet  heel. 
To  IMaik  that  Commvusts  may  be  coo- 
vensd  «r  aaavmced  by  iiwii— iisi  alone  is  a 

in  lu  es- 
not  tolerate 
eonflicting  opinion,  destroys  mercUeasly 
economically  Independent  of  the 
iptilsory  state.  It  tends  to  uniform  the 
soul  of  asan.  to  deprive  him  of  all  individual 
property,  and  to  turn  him  Into  a  slave  of 
the  Slate. 

niereCare.  Xhe  increase  at  the  American  Air 
Poroe  to  70  groups,  as  adopted  recently  by 
the  Boues  of  Beprssentatlves.  Is  a  most  con- 
vincing argument  for  peace. 

wttbout  law  Is  UwlMHMM.  but  law 

We  Polea.  as  well  ss  Amerlcaiu.  are  braadsd 
watninnfsii  by  Soviet  Russls  and  her  satel- 
lite regimes,  becauss  we  advocau  mUltary 
preparednees  as  an  effective  safeguard  for 
peace  But  there  is  only  otie  ludlsputabU 
warmonger  today— the  Polttfearo  at  the 
ivlk  Party  In 


Paltnlro 


hostlltt  les. 
cru:ial 


o 

ac  ion. 
Snrlet 


Ui 


anil 
S<  Viet 

tbe 


umanl 


tie 

duable 


Q  on. 


It  I 


gist 


count  ries 
Polind 


the  feeling  of 
seu  tlie  stage 
tng  seeds  at 

by    splitting 
through  such 
those  of 
Harry  Pollltt. 

I  know  tha : 
want  war.     Nc 
tician  would 
armed 

But  the 
Soviet  Union 

Tlie  study 
program  of 
examples  of 
only  room  for 
to  dominate 
moving  towarfi 

I  am  not 
It  Is  wiser  to 
sggresslon 
tlon  of  the 
spending  in 
oC  money  on 
to  other  free 
Interest  of  h 
bring  matters 
to  dear  up 
a  )ust  and 

Considering 
war.  the  only 
the  Soviet  U 

First.  The 
stoppsdand 
AOMTlea.  and 
to  helpiessnei 

Second.  Th( 
allowed  to  dii 
nation  and  tc 
countries  whli;h 
to  the  Soviet 
historic 
of  Which 
populated. 

As  we  now 
and  her 
Soviet  Union, 
lu  appetite. 

In  my  coun 
are    struggling 
obstacle  in 
rule. 

After   a 
democratic 
sure  spread  ir 
munlsm  Iwga^ 
the  Christian 
On   the  other 
are  aimed  at 
their  great 
oi  my  party- 
crf  the  Pollah 
lecttvtHtton 
7    BMBttlS    ag  I 
rapidly,  because 
and  other 
the  so-called 
the   process 
accelerated. 

The    struggle 
though 
character 
Soviet   Army 
police,  are 
manner 
doned  and 

President 
tK>t  surrender 
lea.    It  U 
In  turn  look 
political  and 
able  them  to 
situation  c 

The  main 
the     problem 
survival. 

If  Russia  Isj 
grip  over  the 
quer    Asia 
Hemisphere.  11 


security,  foments  unrest,  and 
for  an  armed  conflict  by  sow- 
tistrust  and  uncertainty,  and 
the  free  nations  internally 
pronouncements  of  treason  as 
TogUatti.  Maurice  Thorez. 
knd  William  Poster. 

the  United  States  does  not 
responsible  statesman  or  poll- 
>ver  instigate  an  outbreaic  of 


question  Is  what  does  the 
rant? 

oommtinlsm.  Its  Ideology  and 

.  combined  with  the  living 

imperialistic  policy,  leave 

one  answer:  the  Soviets  want 

Qur  globe   and   are  resolutely 

this  goal. 

a  position  to  judge  whether 

rait  for  an  open  act  of  Soviet 

for  the  successful  culmlna- 

atomlc  research  program, 

meantime  enormous  sums 

rearmament  and  military  aid 

countries,  or  whether  In  the 

ity  It  Is  more  advisable  to 

to  a  head  at  an  earlier  date, 

situation,  and  to  establish 

peace. 

the  possibilities  of  avoiding 

way  as  I  see  it.  Is  to  weaken 

How  to  accomplish  this? 

4>read  of  commimism  must  be 

vanguards  in  western  Europe. 

the  free  parts  of  Asia  reduced 


neigt]  bor 


necesi  wily 
Oitr 
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charges 
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Soviet   Union   must   not   be 

the  nations  under  Its  domi- 

consolidate  its  hold  over  the 

were  llghtheartedly  hitched 

wagon.     I  have  In  mind  the 

of  central-eastern  Europe, 

Is   the   largest   and   most 


Itnow,  the  conqtiest  of  Poland 
or  states  did  not  appease  the 
To  the  contrary,  It  sharpened 


tlie 


ry  at  present  the  Communists 
feverishly  to  smash  any 
path  of  a  complete  Soviet 


ru  hless   onslaught    against    the 

Pcalsh  political  parties,  the  pres- 

two  directions:  Godless  com- 

to  destroy  religious  life  and 

moral  foundations  of  society. 

hand,  compulsion  and  terror 

he  individual  farmers,  who  In 

formed  the  membership 

he  National-Democratic — and 

E*easant  Party.     The  farm  col- 

irogram   was   launched    about 

It   cannot   be   realized   too 

the  Red  regime  lacks  tractors 

agricultural  machinery,  needed  by 

xxjperatlve  villages.     However. 

commenced    and    is   lielng 


behind    the    Iron    curtain, 

silent.  Is  of  a  momentous 

people,  surrounded   by  the 

and   enmeshed   by   the   secret 

renting  In  a  brave  and  spirited 

the  feeling  of  being  aban- 

;otten  by  their  western  allies. 

said  thst  those  who  did 

to  tyranny  are  helping  Amer- 

true.     But  those  people 

toward  the  United  States  for 

I  aaterlal  aid,  which  would  en- 

I  urvlve  until  the  International 

In  their  favor. 

problem  for  our  people  today  Is 

of     physical     and     spiritual 


fOlgi 

Tiuman 


cer  alnly 


permitted  to  consolidate  her 
( astern  part  of  Europe,  to  con- 
to   undermine   the  Western 
she  succeeds  in  producing  the 


atomic  bomb — the  situation  may  l)ecome  ex- 
tremely serious.  If  not  hopeless. 

It  Is.  therefore,  necessary  to  switch  from 
defensive  to  offensive,  from  containment  to 
pressure. 

The  United  States  Is  being  asked  for  help 
literally  by  scores  of  countries.  I  know  that 
your  resources,  although  enormous,  are  not 
Inexhaustible.  But  maybe  It  Is  possible, 
without  undertaking  new  obligations,  and 
even  without  appropriating  additional  funds, 
to  distribute  the  aid,  already  earmarked  for 
Europe.  In  such  a  way  that  modest  assistance 
could  be  provided  for  the  antl-Communlat 
forces  of  central -eastern  Europe. 

Some  assistance  could  thus  be  given  to  the 
people  t>ehlnd  the  iron  curtain,  to  the  new 
political  refugees  fleeing  the  red  terror,  and 
to  the  free  representatives  of  the  enslaved 
nations. 

There  are  many  channels — let's  call  them 
unofficial — through  which  the  people  Inside 
Poland  may  be  reached. 

The  atltude  of  the  Western  Powers  toward 
the  free  representatives  abroad  of  the  central- 
eastern  European  countries  is  also  of  pri- 
mary Importance.  Our  nations  cannot  speak 
or  act  freely.  Therefore,  we,  their  true  rep- 
resentatives, speak  on  their  behalf,  and  ex- 
press their  desires  and  opinions. 

The  antl-Communlst  forces  of  central- 
eastern  Europe  must  not  be  wasted.  With- 
out war  being  actually  waged,  the  struggle 
now  In  progress  between  the  western  Chris- 
tian and  the  Eurasian  worlds  assumed  such 
gigantic  proportions  that  each  addition  to  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  is  desirable 
and  may  prove  decisive. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  go  into  details  as 
regards  the  possible  ways  and  means  of  co- 
operation. Our  activities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  assume  various  forms.  The  Poles 
still  have  a  government  In  exile,  which, 
though  unrecognized  by  the  big  powers,  is 
considered  legal  and  constitutional  by  my 
countrymen.  The  Hungarians,  Czechs,  and 
others  are  organizing  national  committees. 
The  formal  aspects  of  cooperation  are,  how- 
ever. Immaterial  and  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  country  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  wUl  not  fail 
In  this  hour  of  trial,  and  that  ultimately, 
with  American  assistance,  a  strong  inde- 
pendent Poland  will  be  established  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  a  bulwark  against  these 
two  traditional  aggressors  snd  the  best  guar- 
anty for  durable  peace  in  Europe. 

Thank  you. 


The  American  Theater  and  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   ITTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
FHday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  which 
I  have  prepared  on  the  subject  of 
the  American  National  Theater  and 
Academy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

In  1945  I  had  Inserted  In  the  Congxissionai, 
RacoKo  a  statement  of  purpose  which  the 
American  National  Theater  and  Academy 
(ANTA)  has  since  put  Into  operation.  To 
quote  from  that  statement:  "I  see  in  this 
plan  a  hope  and  an  opportunity  that  the 
people  in  the  48  States,  my  people  in  Utah, 


day  hsve  some  of  the  cultural  ad- 
I  ot  the  professional  theater  available 
In  the  places  where  they  live — whereas  now.  st 
least  90  percent  at  them  have  never  seen  It." 

It  is  a  major  satisfaction  that  the  American 
National  Theater  Is  living  op  to  Its  purpose 
as  a  service  organization  on  a  national 
scale.  A  tangible  demonstration  of  this  in 
my  State  is  worth  recounting.  ANTA  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  us  Bome  of  the 
finest  artlsU  of  the  theater.  Miss  Katharine 
Cornell.  Mr  Orson  Welles.  Miss  Judith  Eve- 
lyn. Mr.  Brian  Aherne,  Miss  Blanche  Yurka, 
and  others  in  the  finest  dramatic  plays. 
In  association  with  this  nationally  chartered 
theater  organization,  plans  lor  building  a 
great  theater  building,  and  for  establishing  a 
dlstingtUshcd.  professional  State  theater 
company  are  under  way.  We  could  not  have 
reached  this  point  without  the  help  anr*  as- 
sistance of  ANTA. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  introduced 
Into  the  Senate  this  year  a  bill  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ivxs,  and 
myself  providing  for  a  national  theater. 
And  because  of  widespread  Interest  through- 
out our  country  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscom 
comments  appearing  in  the  press  concerning 
the  work  which  the  American  National 
Theater  has  thus  far  accomplished  In  one 
field  of  operation. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  November  31, 

1»4«| 

THKATia  DBA  BOWS 

(By  Jack  Gould) 
TTieater  USA.  produced  by  the  American 
NaUonal  Theater  and  Academy.  Is  one  of  tlw 
new  season's  brightest  and  most  sestful  radio 
shows.  Presented  at  7:30  Thursday  eve- 
nings over  the  ABC  network,  the  program  is 
by  broadcasting's  present  day  standards 
practically  a  paradox :  it  is  a  variety  show,  yet 
It  has  variety. 

What  ANTA  has  done  is  both  so  simple 
and  sensible  as  to  merit  consideration  lor  a 
Peabody  award.  It  has  enlisted  the  sundry 
talents  of  the  world  of  entertainment  but, 
more  Importantly,  it  has  allowed  those  tal- 
ents to  stand  on  their  own  without  super- 
fluous production  embellishment,  without 
the  usual  maddening  chit-chat  of  a  master 
of  ceremonies  and  without  the  common  air 
of  pontifical  self-consciousness. 

The  result.  Judging  by  the  premiere  per- 
formance. Is  an  eminently  businesslike  30 
minutes  that  boasts  pace  but  still  seems  tin- 
hurried.  Under  the  firm  directorial  hand  of 
John  Houseman,  who  has  bttn  away  from 
radio  too  long,  the  first  performance  ran  the 
gamut  of  epritely  song,  both  broad  and  subtle 
comedy,  and  sophisticated  drama.  Theater, 
USA,  is  a  refreshing  example  of  what  pro- 
fessional show  folk  can  do  on  the  air  when 
they  are  left  alone  liy  the  seU-anolnted  ea- 
perts  of  Radio  Row. 

On  the  initial  performance,  the  proceed- 
ings were  opened  by  Mary  Martin  In  a  ren- 
dition of  Buttons  and  Bows.  Next  came 
WllUe  Howard  in  his  uproarious  French  les- 
son, followed  by  a  superb  Pucclnl-Irvlng  Ber- 
lin version  of  Annie  Get  Your  Gun,  con- 
tributed by  Alec  Templeton.  The  closing 
Item  offered  Tallulah  Bankhead  and  Donald 
Cook  in  a  scene  from  their  current  revival  of 
Noel  Coward's  Private  Lives.  As  the  pre- 
siding officer.  Alfred  Drake  was  a  nuMlel  of 
modesty,  lending  the  show  a  lively  sense  of 
conUnuity  without  getting  In  the  way. 

Theater,  USA,  Is  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
current  Army  recruiting  drive,  but  It  goes 
without  saying  that  ANTA,  too.  will  benefit 
as  much  as  the  program's  military  sponsor. 
Por  on  Thursday  tUghts  the  theater  definitely 
Is  putting  ita  best  foot  forward. 

(Fturn  the  Billboard  of  November  20.  IMSJ 

THXATZX  USA 

Prt-ducer,  the  Amer.a«n  National  Theat« 
and    Academy;    director,    John    Houseman; 


executive  director.  Roland  Martini:  writer, 
Howard  Teichmann:  music  composer -con- 
duetar,  Nathan  Krol';  emsee,  Alfred  Drake. 
Cast:  Tallulah  Bankhead.  Mary  Martin, 
Donald  Cook.  Alec  Templeton.  Willie  Howard. 

One  of  the  nicest  greetings  sent  out  by  the 
Array  Is  the  new  Theater  USA  program  pro- 
duced by  the  American  National  Theater  and 
Academy  (ANTA),  with  the  tab  being  picked 
up  by  tlie  Army  and  Air  Forces  recruiting 
service.  The  initial  outing  of  the  new  series. 
aired  via  American  Broadcasting  Co.  (ABC), 
offered  a  collection  of  top  pro  talent  In  a 
potpourri  erf  variety  acts. 

Alfred  Drake  set  the  pace  as  emsee  stay- 
ing out  of  the  way  of  the  various  acu  and 
doing  a  smoothly  imobstructlve  Job  while  on. 
Cast  for  the  opening  gambit  included  Mary 
Martin.  Willie  Howard.  Alec  Templeton. 
Donald  Cook,  and  Tallulah  Bankhead.  Miss 
Martin  led  off  with  a  lilting  rendition  of 
Buttons  and  Bows,  ably  abetted  by  nice  back- 
ing from  Nathan  KroU's  tootlers.  Willie 
Howard  added  a  touch  of  nostalgia  with  hts 
ancient  French  professor  routine.  Temple- 
ton did  one  of  his  usual  take-offs  on  a  classi- 
cal number  with  a  clever  parody  on  Haydn's 
Surprise  Symphony  and  encored  with  Miss 
Martin  In  a  demiopera  based  partly  on 
Madame  Butterfly  and  partly  on  Annie  Get 
Your  Gun.  The  show  woimd  up  with  a 
choice  excerpt  from  Noel  Coward's  Private 
Lives,  emoted  with  the  proper  understate- 
ment by  Cook  and  Miss  Bankhead  who  head 
the  ctirrent  legit  revival  of  the  play. 

Two  commercials  stressed  the  positive 
significance  of  the  Army  and  did  not  pitch 
hard  for  recruits.  One  spoke  of  the  uniform 
as  the  symbol  of  freedom  and  peace:  the 
other  described  how  American  youth  Is 
"voluntarily"  rallying,  net  to  win  the  peace, 
but  to  secure  It.  The  show  itself  Is  grade  A 
radio  fare  and  will  continiie  to  offer  enter- 
tainment's biggest  names.  As  such.  It  fur- 
nishes ABC  with  the  backboiM  of  a  stroDg 
Thursday  night  schedule. 

[Prom  the  San  IMego  (Calif  1   Tribune-Sun 

of  March  10.  1940] 
ircrMFHxrr,   latjxxn   bzao  p«ocxam   or  staxs 

SPONSCBED  TONIGHT  BT    AXBCT    AND   AIX   rOSCX 

(By  Dorothy  Mahoney) 
Theater  USA  a  recruiting  program  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  Army  and  Air 
Force,  will  present  Lauren  Bacall  and  Hum- 
phrey Bogart.  among  others,  at  8  tonight 
on  KFMB.  One  would  think  that  the  radio 
appearance  of  two  such  microphone-shy  sc- 
tors  as  the  screen  tesm  would  l>e  enough  to 
satisfy  any  top  sergeant,  but  Comedian  Bert 
Wheeler.  Bandleader  Lotils  Prima  and  Singer 
Jane  Proman  are  tossed  in  for  good  meas- 
ure. There's  one  unqualified  statement  that 
can  be  made  about  the  show :  it  doesn't  drag 
for  lack  of  talent. 


fProm  the  Fairmont   (W.  Va.i   Ttmes-Weeg 

Virginian  of  February  TJ.  1»4»1 

W     AMD     DOWN     BBOAOWAT 

(By  Jack  Caver) 

One  of  tiM  radio  shows  that  bias  attracted 
most  attention  this  season  ha.s  been  Theater 
USA  heard  every  Thursday  evenU^  on  the 
ABC  network  undo'  sponsorship  o(  the  re- 
cruiting program  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Air  Force.  No  other  air  show  has  such 
access  to  the  best  talent  in  all  amusement 
fields. 

This  is  because  it  is  produced  by  show 
business  Itself,  i-»  the  name  of  the  American 
National  Theater  and  Academy,  which  iias 
a  congressional  charter  to  promote  the  thea- 
ter throughout  the  country.  Any  stars  in 
New  York  are  happy  to  appear  on  this  show, 
either  S5  Individuals  doing  ^>eci»Ule«  or  as 
actors  In  scenes  from  Broadway  successes 
of  the  past. 

The  roster  of  those  who  have  appeared  in- 
cludes such  names  as  Joe  B.  Brown,  Tallulah 
Bankhead.  Helen  Hayes.  Walter  Huston. 
M-ry  M£rtln.  Benny  Goodman.  Rise  Stevens. 
and  Jack  Pesrl.  to  mention  only  a  few.  Stage 
producer  Vinton  Freedley  serves  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  radio  shows  available. 


JFroc  the  New  York  News  of  March  4,  1940 1 

lj00Kn*0    AKB   USlKMtWC   WITH    Sm   8HAUT 

Nominated  for  the  Radloscar:  WJZ's  ex- 
perUy  directed  Theater  USA.  ANTA-Army 
sponsored  show,  for  which  you  can  credit 
Howard  Teichmann  and  Vinton  Freedley. 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  of  March  3, 
1940) 

THXATOt   IS   A   BIAL  VABIXTT 

(By  Jack  Norton) 
If  you  like  a  true  variety  show — a  pro- 
gram that  neatly  combines  tl^ie  better  ele- 
menta  at  what  once  was  vaudeville  In  this 
country  and  is  referred  to  as  music  hall  in 
England,  catch  the  (Bering  on  KXYZ-ABC 
at  7:30  p.  m.  Thursday.  Called  Theater 
USA.  it  hw.  ovo-  the  past  season,  gone  quiet- 
ly about  the  business  of  presenting  some  of 
the  wco-ld's  top  entertainers  In  a  nice  blend 
of  music,  comedy,  and  drama. 


[Frc«n  the  ClncinnaU  (Ohio,  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 24.  194S) 

THKATXa    USA 

(By  Mary  Wood) 
On  the  chance  that  you  might  not  have 
discovo-ed  It— It's  fairly  new— Id  like  to 
recommend  Theater  USA  tonight  (W8AI. 
8:30  p.  m.)  as  the  tiest  of  the  current  crop 
of  variety  shows  on  the  air.  Most  of  tlje 
guest  stars  are  recruited  from  Broedway  hits 
.ind  th*-  result  is  a  happy  blend  of  theater 
and  radio. 

[From    the   New   York  Sunday   Journal 
American  of   February   70.   19491 

STASS  ASSIST  THKATXS  VSA 

Operating  under  a  plan  tluit  makes  avail- 
altle  for  appearances  prominent  entertainers 
from  the  legitimate,  concert,  and  musical 
stage.  Theater  USA.  the  new  air  show  beard 
every  Thursday  evening  on  the  ABC  Net- 
work, Is  the  first  regiUar  major  broadcast  to 
represent  ttie  entire  Broadway  amusement 
field. 

Sponsored  primarily  as  a  part  at  the  re- 
cruiting program  by  the  United  States  Army 
and  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force,  the  show  is 
produced  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
National  Theater  and  Academy,  chartered 
by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional Theater. 

Theater  USA  has  in  recent  weeks  presented 
such  stage  stars  as  Tallulah  Bankhead.  star 
of  Privste  Lives,  st  the  Plymouth;  Joe  I. 
Brown.  Helen  Hsyes.  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner, 
and  Walter  Huston  in  scenes  from  well- 
remembered  and  current  stage  vehicles. 

The  musical-comedy  stage  has  contributed 
Mary  Martin.  Georgia  Gibbs  and  Nanette 
Fabray,  and  Ray  Middleton  of  Love  Life  at 
the  Forty-sixth  Sueet  Th»ur. 

And  from  the  musical  and  concert  field 
have  come  artists  of  such  diversity  as  Benny 
Goodman.  Eugene  Ust.  Rise  Stevens.  Tommy 
Dorsey.  Segovia,  and  Vincent  Lopec. 

Theater  USA  is  broadcast  from  the  famous 
old  Playhouse  Theater  on  West  Forty-eighth 
Street. 

Vinton  Freedley.  prodiicer  of  many  Broad- 
way hits.  Is  master  of  ceremonies.  The  pro- 
gram Is  written  and  produced  by  Howard 
Teichmann.  Nathan  Kroll  U  the  musical 
director. 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  oC 

February  19.  1940) 

A  mtnoMAL  THxana  m  amta 

(By  William  Hawkins) 

Interest  In  Anta  throughout  the  world  of 

showmanship    is   so   Intense    that   Tbeater 
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TyplesX  of  ttm  ealllMr  prwented  ar*  th« 
(t  recent  profraas  wtilch  included  Cbarle* 
BOTC  ^nd  Judttti  Krelyn  In  Angel  Street. 
Bemtrlce  Ull^.  Oorotby  Sbay.  and  the  Piano 
at  Oy  WalMr  >&d  Stan  rree- 
ky  tiM  liBH  np  wui  offer 
•ad  Joye*  Badman  tn  Anne  i>f 
tiM  TTiiWiwnd  D*7».  Lawrence  Tlbbett,  Jack 
Canon,  and  tbe  Ink  Spou. 


TW  ''GnBBiet"  Sap  tkt  Natioa't  Streaftib 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Mxaaocai 

m  TKK  BOUSS  OF  RKPRSSnTTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing two  brief  articles  from  this 
month's  Reader's  Digest.  Some  of  us 
have  been  preaching  for  the  past  16  years 
the  truth  contained  in  these  two  articles. 
and  certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  most 
4i—  k  M I M  are  now  fully  aware  of  the 
fteMKlal  danger  that  threaten:^  to  de- 
stroy us.    They  follow: 

TSB     "VSMtm"     BAP     TBI     KATIOIt'S     STmSHCTB 

Thla  toaatrf indeed,  tha  whole  world — la 

balng  awapc  by  an  epidemic  d  tlM  -glmmaa  ** 
Ifciily  ararybody  wanu  to  be  g1v«i  some- 
tfctng  at  tbe  axpenaa  of  aomebodj  elae.  This 
apManic  grows  out  of  a  belief  that  govem- 
■aant  can  aoDMhow  provide  aid  and  security 
for  tta  people,  no  matter  what  the  cost  and 
far  tn  deb!  it  already  U. 

goTernment  provides,  the  more 
li  aapactad  of  it  One  of  the  penaltte«  of 
gOVartuncBt  aaalatance  ta  a  widespread  lower- 
ing of  the  tense  of  responalblltty.  Individual 
atamlna  and  aelf -determination  go  down  at  a 
time  when  public  expenaas  are  going  up.  Tht* 
parallel  development  haa  daatroyad  otbar  na> 
Moos.  It  enabied  a  few  tlMWMiid  barbartaaa 
to  ovartbrow  tba  mlgbty  Roman  Empire. 
Tb»  Wnanana  came  to  depend  on  the  state  for 
food,  abater  and  entertainment.  In  their 
aagemaw  for  free  aeciuity  at  aiate  expenae. 
they  tMcame  ao  Inaecure  they  lost  everything. 
A  atate  ia  just  a  large  number  of  indlrid- 
uala.  In  the  end.  it  ia  aubject  to  the  same 
MattotlOM  aa  tba  individual:  It  pays  the 
aaHa  panaltlas  for  bad  management  Take 
#ibt.  for  example.  The  United  States  Oov- 
•mment  owes  over  gaso.OOO.OOO.OOO— more 
than  14.000  for  ewry  American  family.  Other 
poUtleal  aubdivMona— AUtaa.  dUes.  counties. 
•afeool  diaUteta    oaws  twanty  bOUons. 

All  at  tbem  are  under  temflc  pressure  to 
provlda  more  services  and  greater  benefits. 
All  are  having  to  booat  taxaa  and  borrow 
aaooey  to  pour  out  to  a  nevar-aatufled  pub- 
lie. 

Tba  popular  Idea  Is  that  these  funds  can  be 
obtained  tram  the  rich  and  the  bt^  eorpora- 
tiona  w>  tbat  tba  najorlty  at  people  can 
kaiwa  tba  beoeflu  wttboot  paying  tba  coat. 
^n  BObody  gets  anything  for  nothing. 
Bbares  tbe  debt.  Crwybody  pays 
or  indirect, 
arant  enough  rich  people  to  enable 
tha  govartunant  to  finance  itself  at  tbeir 
«^M■aa.  If  govammant  took  all  the  wealth 
«r  tha  oorporatloaa.  tt  wtftildnt  put  the  coun- 
try on  a  aovnd  financial  keel  But  it  wotUd 
put  tbe  corporations  out  of  buaineas  and 
workers   out   of  jobs,    llaanwhlle,   all   that 
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realisation  of  these  basic  facts 
tragedy  that  must  eventually 
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KVnt-LXNCTHENlMC    SHADOW 


I  Fderal  spending  amounted  to  less 

two-t  tiirds  of  the  personal  income  of 

inhabit  snU  of  California.     By  1947  Fed- 

expen^ttures  were  approximately  equal 

personal  income  of  all  the  In- 

Callfomia.  Washington.  Oregon, 

I^aho.    Utah.    Arizona.    Montana. 

:olorado.  New  Mexico,  North  and 

Nebraska.  Kansas.  Oklahoma. 

four-flfths  of  Texas. 

expenditures    amounted    to    tlZI 

in  1929,  9250  in  1938.  and  about 


he 
our 


(if 


that  these  figures  represent  the 

the  Federal  Government  only. 

and  local  government  spending 

total  amounts  to  some  30  per- 

natlonal    Income.     In    other 

American   people   devote   nearly 

their  working  time  and  effort 

their  various  governments. 


Rankui  Pension  Bill 


EXTENSION 


HON. 


OF  REMARKS 

or 


GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 


or  MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  1  IOUS£  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  esdav.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  POI X).  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  th?  following  editorial  from  the 
Akron  Beajron- Journal  of  March  25, 1949 : 

BT  OKX  VOTS 

martin  by  which   the  House  finally 
\  ise  decision  on  the  Rankia  pen- 
aiuldn't  have  been  closer. 

to  send  the  bill  back  to  com- 
208  to  207.  Representative 
the  first  time  this  session  uttered 
made  sense  when  he  then  said, 
his  legislation  for  this  Congress." 
ve  persisted  in  brln;iing  it  out 
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yesterday,    the   amendments 
tacked  on  in  2  days  of  debate 
already   unsotind  measure   Into  a 
pension  freak." 

Ion  to  recommit  hadn't  passed 

hairijreadth  margin,  it  is  possible  that 

ats   might   eventually   have 

extravagant  scheme.    But  that 

r  leans  a  certainty,  after  the  spec- 

nany  House   Members   made  of 

in  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all 

reasstiring  note  in  the  pension 

tha  aanaible   attitude   Uken   by 

nfrofaaalonal    veterans    who    said 

they  didn't  want  the  Rankin 


most  sensible  words  spoken  on 

I  he  Houae  came  from  Re  presents - 

BowAao  Poriaa.  of  Cheboygan. 

ost  both  his  legs  In  a  batUe  at 


Ptaice 


olned  the  Army  in  1942.  he  said, 
tl^nking  about  collecting  any  cash 
ha  doeao'l  want  any  now. 


Aid 


"You  can't  make  mercenaries  out  of  tba 
veterans  by  paying  them  a  few  dollars  each," 
he  declared. 

We  wonder  whether  Representative  Ran- 
kin and  many  of  his  colleagues  haven't 
underrated  both  the  patriotism  and  the  good 
sense  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  veteraxu. 

It's  fortunate  that  there  are  men  in  Con- 
graas  like  Representative  Poma  to  offset  the 
Rankins.  Yesterday,  it  was  doubly  fortu- 
nate. If  PoTTXK  were  for  pensions,  the 
Rankin  biU  would  still  be  kicking  around. 


Schools  of  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal  which  calls  attention  to 
the  splendid  program  that  has  been  Ini- 
tiated at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Del- 
aware. Ohio,  which  is  in  my  district. 

Certainly  those  at  this  great  university, 
who  are  responsible,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  taking  the  initiative  in  giving 
the  opportunity  to  the  student  body,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  public,  to  meet  and 
discuss  from  a  practical  approach  the 
various  political  issues  of  the  two  parties. 
This  is  truly  a  commendable  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  certain  will  bring 
splendid  results. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SCHOOLS  or  poLmcs 

Wesleyan  University  Is  teaching  its  stu- 
dents practical  politics.  The  Delaware.  Ohio, 
school  is  pioneering  In  an  addition  to  col- 
lege curriculums  that  has  long  been  needed 
but  generally  overlooked  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  objectives  of  the  school  are  twofold: 

1.  To  prepare  young  men  and  women  for 
positions  in  Government  by  classroom  In- 
struction and  by  requiring  internships  in 
public  ofSces; 

2.  To  prepare  those  students  not  interested 
In  a  political  career  for  intelligent  participa- 
tion as  citizens  in  their  Government  through 
lectures,  seminars,  and  direct  contact  with 
political  situations. 

Practical  rolltica  is  a  subject  that  has  been 
studiously  Ignored  In  the  past  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  Government.  Our  educational 
system  makes  provision  for  educating  teach- 
ers, mechanics,  and  businessmen.  It  pro- 
vides long  and  detailed  courses  of  studies  for 
those  who  undertake  medicine  and  law.  The 
fields  of  journalism,  engineering,  chemistry. 
biology,  agriculture,  and  practically  all  the 
rest  are  well  covered. 

But  the  men  and  women  who  direct  the 
greatest  business  on  earth,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  all  its  Federal.  State, 
county,  and  municipal  ramifications,  have 
not  been  educated  specifically  for  their  jobs. 

The  people  who  are  ultimately  responsible 
for  good  government— the  voters— have  Ijeen 
restricted  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  to  a 
smattering  of  civics  in  high  school  and  a 
quick  dash  through  American  Government 
in  college. 

It  Is  time  for  this  Nation  to  accept  public 
ofllceholding  as  a  separate  profession  and  to 
Insist  that  candidates  be  trained  for  the 
work.    It  to  time  that  our  cittaens  be  given 
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a  %roader,  more  complete  view  of  tbetr  re- 
■pOBSIbilitles  and  duties. 

■very  election  brings  out  the  same  crop  at 
perennial  aOce  seekers,  many  of  whom  pos- 
sess few  or  no  qualifications  for  tbe  oOoe  to 
wbleb  they  aspire.  They  need  the  jobs. 
Tbey  have  friends  who  will  support  tbem  and 
they  are  dependable  "hacks"  to  whom  politi- 
cal leaders  owe  some  measure  of  political 
debt.  Too  often  these  incompetents  gK 
elves  elected. 

;  bright  spot  in  tbe  picture  Is  tbat  slnoe 
tbe  war.  many  yjung  men,  especially  vet- 
erans, are  taking  a  more  active  Interest  In 
politics,  even  to  the  extent  of  chaUaaglng  the 
old-timers.  But  even  these  yosmg  men  are 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  both 
politics  and  of  government. 

Teaching  practical  politics  in  college  and 
requiring  interttthlps  in  public  oMoes  wUI 
give  young  politicos  both  bacfcgrownd  and 
practical  experience. 

National  and  State  leaders  of  both  Re- 
pubUean  and  Democratic  Parties  are  slated 
to  take  active  roles  in  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity Institute.  Tbey  can  do  more  than  talk. 
They  can  spot  bright,  energetic  young  men 
and  women  who  may  soon  be  likely  nominees 
for  political  ofllces.  Veteran  pcditldana  can 
give  this  uainlng  new  impetus  by  guaraataa- 
ing  Internships  for  gradtiatea. 

A  school  for  politicians  te  something  novel 
in  American  edtication.  If  the  idea  s|x-eads. 
R  May  lie  the  means  of  producing  a  marked 
iBipvovement  in  government  and  candidatea. 


Soppressioii  of  Aati-SeanHsa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  PEHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowlng  bill  intro- 
duced by  me: 

A  bill  to  suppress  the  evil  of  anti-Semitism 
and  the  hatred  of  members  at  any  race  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  or  color 
Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

riNDINCS  AND  OBCLAEATIOM  OT  POUCT 

SacnoN  1.  (al  Cocgreas  hereby  finds  that 
anti-Semitism  and  bigotry  are  potent  weapons 
In  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  this  country 
and  of  Its  institutions,  and  that  the  enenues 
of  this  country  and  of  its  institutions  have 
been  and  are  using  tbe  United  States  malls 
and  the  channels  of  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  spread  the  doctrlnea  and  foster 
tbe  feelings  of  anti-Semitism.  reUghna.  and 
racial  hatred  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
thereby  tending  tc  destroy  the  unity  of  tbis 
Nation,  creating  discord  among  our  people. 
(Usrupting  the  ncMimal  channels  of  trade  and 
eoauaeree.  and  interfering  with  and  dislocat- 
ing tbe  eoonomlc  life  of  the  country. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  tbe  policy 
at  tbla  act.  tbrougfa  the  exerciae  bf 
ol  Its  powars  to  regulate  commsfe 
tbe  several  States  and  with  foreign  naUons 
and  the  otiier  powers  granted  to  It  by  tba 
Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  to  prevent 
tbe  spread  of  anti-Semitism.  reUgioua.  and 
racial  batrad  bacause  of  race,  cresd.  or  oolar. 
tbrougli  tlM  oaa  of  the  mails  and  the  cban- 
Biila  of  intantate  and  foreign  conxmerce. 

aaKKTATiaar.  Msniwa.  anb  sHmcBfr 
Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  bring,  or  cause  to  be  bnwigbt,  into 


tbe  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  or  to  deposit,  or  cause 
to  be  deposited.  In  the  United  States  mail 
for  mailing  and  delivery,  or  to  deposit,  or 
cause  to  be  deposited,  with  any  express  com- 
pany, or  other  common  carrier,  for  carriage, 
or  to  send  or  carry  from  one  State  or  Terrl- 
torry  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  at 
Columbia,  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, any  Ixwk,  pamphlet,  picture,  paper,  let- 
ter, writing,  print,  or  other  puWlcation  which 
exposea  the  Jews  or  any  other  group  as  a 
nation,  people,  or  any  substantial  portion  of 
them,  to  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule,  or 
obloquy,  or  which  causes  or  tends  to  cause 
them  to  be  shunned  or  avoided,  or  which 
has  a  tendency  to  injure  them  in  their  occu- 
pations, employment,  or  other  economic 
activities,  or  txpoees  any  race  tiecause  of  race, 
creed,  ot  color  to  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule, 
or  obloquy,  or  which  causes  or  tends  to  cause 
the  members  of  such  race  or  rellgioci  to  be 
shtmned  or  avoided,  or  which  has  a  tendency 
to  Injure  the  members  of  such  race  or  re- 
ligion In  their  occupation,  employment,  or 
other  economic  activities. 

BKTXIPT  AMO  IHSIUaUllOM 

Sac.  3.  It  shall  be  tmlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  receive  from  the  mails,  or  any  ex- 
press company  or  other  common  carrier  with 
Intent  to  sell,  distribute,  circulate,  or  exhibit 
the  same,  or  to  read  tbe  same  to  others,  any 
matter  or  thing  forbidden  by  section  2  of  this 
act  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
to  be  deposited  for  mailing,  delivery,  or  car- 
riage in  Interstate  coounerce;  or  to  sell,  dis- 
tribute, circulate,  or  exhibit,  or  to  read  to 
others,  any  such  matter  ch-  thing,  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  or  carried  in  the  mails  or  inter- 
state commerce  In  violation  of  tbe  provisions 
of  section  2  of  tbis  act. 


this  sonnet  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  [x-inted  in  the  Rsoon,  ai 
follows: 


Sac.  4.  Any  person  vic^ting  any  oi  the 
provisions  of  section  2  or  3  of  this  act.  or  who 
conspires  or  acta  in  concert  with  any  other 
person  or  persons  to  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  or  8  of  this  act  shall,  for 
each  such  offenae.  upon  eonviction  thereof 
be  fined  not  more  than  •5,000.  or  sentenced 
to ImprftKHunent  (&t  hard  labor)  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both,  at  tbe  discretion  o(  the 
court. 

Sac.  5.  Any  person  charged  with  violating 
the  provisions  f  this  act  may  be  prosecuted 
in  any  district  in  which  any  part  of  the 
offense  has  been  committed  by  him  or  by 
his  actual  associates  participating  with  him 
in  the  offense  or  by  bU  fellow  conspirators. 


Jeopaf^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  IS),  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
from  his  bedside  in  the  naval  hospital  at 
Bethesda.  Md.,  where  he  is  recovering 
from  a  heart  attack.  James  Patrick  Mc- 
Govern,  citizen,  soldier,  lawyer,  poet,  and 
crusader  has  sent  me  a  sonnet  entitled 
"Jeopardy."  which  I  deem  worthy  of  In- 
sertion tn  the  CowGacssiONAL  PECOto. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


lien  of  America,  in  Jeopardy 
Stand  the  traditions  of  our  country's  soul; 
Less  and  less  the  Nation's  gloriotis  role 
Gemmed  with  starry  truth's  while  majesty. 
Lives  in  our  flag,  long  famed  in  peace  and  war. 
False  gods  of  Jtistioe,  virtue,  beauty  spurn 
The  wisdom  of  our  fathers  and  imleam 
The  human  heart  and  simple  nature's  lore. 
The  fashions,  rivalries,  fanfare,  and  din 
Serve  private  ends  and  nov  tbe  commonweal: 
Tbe  billions  of  our  ricbes,  gold  and  Bt«ei. 
Grow  Prankensteins.  gross  idols,  public  sin 
Have  we  no  Christians  now  who  live  and  die 
With  truth  their  cross,  to  chaliepge  every  lie? 


ChiMM  Cfwiit  fnet  Canditioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


W  THE  HOU8B  OP  Rn»RESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  McCX>RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Include  in  my  remarks  an  interesting  and 
challenging  article  on  the  present  situa- 
UoQ  in  China,  written  by  Constantine 
Brown  and  appearing  in  the  Washifigton 
Star  of  March  28,  1949: 

This  Changinc  Woblo 

CBimSK    COMMUNIST    PXACX    OOMUlllUMB    flBOr 

or  mtiiaa  Brans  aivaltsjs 


(By  Constantine  Brovra) 
Unless  the  Chinese  Nationalist'  •'rump  gov- 
errunent"  at  Nanking  decides  to  accept  at 
any  pries  tbe  so-called  peace  conditions 
offered  by  tbe  Communists,  it  Is  highly 
doubtful  that  anything  will  result  from  the 
protracted  negotiations  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  since  Chiang  BCai-shek  was  forced 
out  of  the  Nationalist  set-up. 

Tbe  Beds  original  nine  points,  on  which 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  Or- 
iental bargaining,  now  have  been  reduced 
by  tbe  Peiping  Communists  to  three.  These 
are: 

(1)  Communist  troopc  shall  garrison  Nan- 
king. Kiukiang,  and  Hankow. 

(2)  All  officials  under  the  authority  of  the 
Nanklsg  government  wlio  are  not  or  have 
not  been  friendly  to  the  Communist*  shall 
be  removed  from  office:  and 

(3)  The  Nanking  government,  while  not 
breaking  diplonaatic  tics  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  shall  undertake  to 
sever  tbe  hitherto  friendly  relationa  with 
those  governmenu  and  remove  American  in- 
fluence from  all  of  China  where  it  exists. 

I,ateT  move  seen 

•nie  Teqtjest  that  Nanking,  Kiukiang  and 
Hankow  be  handed  over  to  Communist 
troops  would  place  them  In  key  strategic 
position  for  a  later  move  toward  the  stUl 
Itttle-tnflltrated  sotith.  The  presence  of  Mao 
T«e-timg'8  forces  in  these  areas  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Nanking  government  is  con- 
sidered to  mean  that  the  Communists  would 
h<dd  not  only  a  blackjack  over  the  Nanking 
government,  but  they  wtnild  secure  safe 
jimiplng-ofT  points  for  a  move  southward 
whenever  Russian  strategy  demands. 

The  request  that  all  olRcials  In  the  former 
Nationalist  government  who  are  unfriendly 


im 


m\ 


fj 


AI850 


to  OntniBttnlf  ataould  b«  dlwntwd  U  re- 
gmrdad  to  ■»—  ttet  an  enttrrty  sew  act  of 

wUl  be  ^ccd  tn  responsible  poal- 
they  wtll  be  hand-picked  by  the 
tt*  UknaaelTes.  In  other  vorda.  the 
Pellitag  gOTtmmect  la  dcmandtnt;  the  com- 
munlaatton  of  all  Chtn»«e  officiaidnm.  even 
tn  area*  vblrh  oocnlnally  would  remain  un- 
der the  control  ot  the  Nanking  goremment. 
The  moat  Important  condition— from  our 
point  at  Ttew— la  the  reported  demand  that 
Um  Ilea  between  the  non-Communist  Nan- 
klnf  gorernment  and  the  United  SUtec 
ahooM  be  looaened  almost  to  the  pouit  of 
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Error  of  potieif 

Sotne  Chinese  experts  In  the  State  Depart - 
HMHrt  teve  I— t«f  tiled  In  recent  years  that 
tMi  iWWinlij  BMi  aoc  be  concerned  over  Mao 
Tae-tung  and  bis  aklaa  taking  over  China, 
alnce  they  pay  only  Up  scmoe  to  iloaoow  and 
are  In  fact,  only  agrarian  reformers.  They 
expressed  their  firm  belief  that  once  the  cor- 
rupt Kuomintang  government,  and  particu- 
larly Its  key  men  around  Chiang  Kal-ahek. 
were  remoTed.  we  would  be  able  to  continue 
our  traditional  friendly  relations  with  Chliui 
through  the  Cooununlst  lenders. 

These  argumenu  were  accepted  at  face 
▼alue  by  our  policy  makers,  who  were  con- 
vinced that  we  would  be  able  to  deal  with 
Mao  and  his  assoclatw.  This  belief  was  akin 
to  Washington's  coBTletlon  prior  to  1947  that 
we  need  entertain  m>  fears  that  Russia  would 
not  sincerely  collaborate  toward  peaceful  re- 
eoaatructtcn  of  the  world  and  that  she  had 
BO  real  expansionist  designs  on  her  neighbors. 

The  reported  demand  from  Pelplng  to  the 
MnUag  goremment  that  it  eliminate  the 
Mtl0^^Kmm  Imperialist  influence  may  open 
the  eyes  of  our  Oo^  ernment,  eren  If  belatedly, 
to  who  is  top  boss  in  China  today. 


Federal  Loyalty  Check  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

III  THE  HOUSS  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  of  March 
15.  1»49: 

THK  awswn  IS  "no" 

A  WMhlngton  newspaper  whose  readership, 
nattirally.  u  haary  with  Government  Job- 
holders, suggeata  that  it  U  "time  to  call  off 
thedofa."  1.  e..  the  Pederal  loyalty  check 
profram.  Its  reason  Is  that  Government 
•wfcws  checked  hare  been  found  '"W  per- 
cent-plua  pore.**  since  In  only  7,9»«  cases  out 
of  2Jtnj06  persons  checked  for  loyalty  has 
a  full  Investigation  been  ordered. 

It  calls  this  result  a  heart-warming  testi- 
monial to  the  allegUnce  of  Federal  workers 
No  one  can  quarrel  with  this  comment.  It  Is. 
And  It  should  be.  Afur  all  Federal  pay- 
roUars  are  Americana.  It  would  have  been 
a  atunnlng  surprise  had  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  or  more  subversives  been  un- 
covered. 

Neverthotaaa  the  anawer  to  the  call-off-the- 
dogs  propoaal  abould  be  "no."    Why? 

1.  Because,  despite  lu  Insignificance  per- 
MBlas^wtae.  7JM  to  still  a  lot  of  people  of 
<iml ion  able  loyalty  to  be  In  goTemment»l 
employ.  The  small  percentage  la  due  to  the 
enormoua  alae  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
It  U  not  taapoaalhle  that  a  clever  and  daTlous 
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could  have  planted  substantial 

>f  spies  and  sympathizers  If  the 

pay  roll  were  only  half  as  large. 

one  disloyal  person  In  the  right 

he   right   time   can   do   as   much 

7.996.    A  former  State  Department 

trader  Indictment.    A  former  Justice 

employee  is  under  arrest.    Both 

to   secret    data.      Extend    these 

tatfstlcally   Into   the   thousands   and 

up.  potentially,   to   an   extremely 

situation, 
nany  clever  disloyal  persons  may 

detection? 

fighting  a  cold  war,  all  over   the 

I  need  by  billions  of  taxpayer  dol- 

a  resourceful  and  ruthless  sys- 

I  ceks  our  Government's  overthrow. 

•ffort    and    sacrifice,    conceivably, 

\i^asted  by  falling  to  fight  the  whole 

giving  subversion  its  opportunity 

treacherous  blow  at  home  that 

out  the  total  effort. 

will  be  glad  to  know  that  Gov- 

n^rkers  have  been  found  99  percent 

pure.    But  while  we're  dealing 

sayings,  let's  not  forget  also  that 

prevention  still  is  worth  a  pound 

battles  have  been  lost  for  want 

horseshoe  nail. 


tl  at 


F  ederal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SfeNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesda  <.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Flriday,  March  18),  1949 

JAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RECoJto  an  address  delivered  by  me 

on   WDEL,  Wilmington.  Del.. 

27, 1949.  in  which  I  outlined  my 

or  opposing  the  legislation 
fore  the  Congress  providing 

1  aid  to  education. 

ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow: : 


our 
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A 


r -cognize  that  the  educational  sys- 

country  is  in  need  of  vast  Im- 

Thls  situation   Is   true   In   our 

I  have  always  believed  In  and  ad- 

educatlonal  system  for  Delaware 

lone,  but  It  has  been  my  conten- 
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Already  scores  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  dealing  with 
Pederal  aid  to  education.  The  two  most 
likely  to  receive  serious  consideration  are 
S.  346  and  S.  496. 

S.  496,  the  McMahon-Johnson  bill,  provldea 
the  same  distribution  by  States  as  contained 
in  S.  246  except  that  it  extends  the  benefits 
to  all  private  and  parochial  schools.  When 
we  speak  of  parochial  schools,  it  Is  not  a 
question  of  dealing  with  any  particular  re- 
ligious denomination  but  a  question  of  con- 
tinued separation  of  church  and  state.  In 
our  own  State  we  have  parochial  and  private 
schools  supported  by  practically  every  re- 
ligious denomination.  For  Instance,  in  Dover 
we  have  the  Wesley  College,  a  Methodist 
school,  as  well  as  schools  supported  by  both 
the  Mennonltes  and  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 
In  Middletown  we  have  the  St.  Andrews 
School  maintained  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 
In  Wilmington,  In  addition  to  schools  sup* 
ported  by  these  denominations,  there  are 
those  supported  by  both  the  Friends  and  the 
Catholics. 

Our  forefathers  left  Europe  and  came  to 
this  country  to  obtain  religious  freedom  and 
to  escape  the  compulsory  allegiance  to  any 
church  of  state.  To  guarantee  this  freedom 
In  establishing  this  Government,  they  In- 
sisted upon  a  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Our  freedom  will  last  only  so 
long  as  we  maintain  this  separation. 

The  real  Issue  confronting  us  today  Is  not 
the  appropriation  of  a325,0tO,000,  which  Is 
only  a  beginning  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
equalizing  the  educational  advantages  for  our 
boys  and  girls;  the  real  Issue  is  whether  or 
not  we  shall  take  this  most  crucial  step  to- 
ward the  socialization  of  America  and  thereby 
lose  our  Individual  freedom,  the  priceless 
heritage  which  our  forefathers  bequeathed 
to  us.  We  must  not  forget  that  Federal  aid 
will  ultimately  mean  Pederal  control,  and 
Pederal  control  would  reflect  In  the  class- 
rooms the  views  of  the  Government  In  con- 
trol, thus  hastening  our  progress  toward 
state  socialism. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
other  reasons  why  I  believe  Federal  aid  to 
our  public-school  system  is  tiunecessary  and 
most  dangerous. 

STATE   aiSPONSIBILrrT 

General  education  is  not  properly  a  func- 
tion of  the  Pederal  Government.  According 
to  the  Pederal  Constitution  and  tradition, 
education  Is  of  local.  State,  and  private  con- 
cern. 

No  stronger  argument  against  Federal  aid 
to  education  has  been  given  than  that  given 
by  Senator  TArr  (in  a  minority  report  rela- 
tive to  S.  637)  when  he  said,  "Our  schools 
are  one  of  the  few  remaining  bulwarks  of 
local  self-government  and  community  enter- 
prise. They  should  so  remain."  Mr.  Tatt 
further  stated.  "We  cannot  give  Federal  aid 
to  education  without  the  Government  con- 
trolling education." 

General  Eisenhower  on  October  16,  1948. 
said  he  was  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion "so  long  as  there  is  one  single  lota  of 
Pederal  control  coming  with  It  •  •  • 
and  •  •  •  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  right  to  take  tax  out  of  our  pockets  and 
then  give  it  back  to  us  without  some  form 
of  supervision." 

In  a  test  case  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1942.  this  high- 
est court  ruled  that,  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  regulate  that  which  it 
subsidizes."  I  am  sure  we  do  not  wish  our 
SUtes  to  lose  their  Identity  nor  to  become 
merely  administrative  subdivisions  of  the 
Pederal  Government.  Notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  the  proponents  of  Federal  aid, 
we  all  know  that  one  Congress  cannot  bind  a 
succeeding  Congress,  and  any  succeeding 
Congress  can   change   the   requirements   of 
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participation  and  allocation  of  fimds  set  up 
In  this  bill. 

I  cannot  support  any  legislation  which 
takes  from  either  the  individual  or  the  State 
the  freedom  which  was  guaranteed  to  us  by 
our  Constitution. 

MORE  MOMTT  MOT  THE  CU«E 

The  expenditure  of  money  will  not  cure  all 
the  Ills  of  our  educational  system.  If  the 
expenditiire  of  money  was  the  solution  to 
our  educational  problems,  then  we  would 
find  In  our  richest  States  and  cities,  where 
there  Ls  no  need  of  Federal  aid.  the  highest 
level  of  spiritual,  cultural,  and  political 
health.  There  the  most  ts  spent  on  educa- 
tion, yet  there  we  find  most  deeply  en- 
trenched one-party  political  machines  and 
the  worst  political  corruption  and  great  dis- 
parity In  educational  opportunity.  Also, 
from  these  same  places  we  find  the  greatest 
demand  on  the  Federal  Government  for  food, 
shelter,  health,  and  education. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tors in  our  Nation's  history,  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  speaking  on  this  subject,  said: 

"There  is  not  enough  money  In  the  United 
States,  even  If  every  dollar  of  it  were  ex- 
pended on  education,  to  produce  through 
Federal  authority,  or  through  what  is  naively 
called  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  several  States,  educational 
results  that  would  be  at  all  comparable  with 
those  that  have  been  already  reached  under 
the  free  and  natural  system  that  has  grown 
up  among  us. 

"Unless  the  school  Is  l>oth  the  work  and 
pride  of  the  community  It  serves,  it  is  noth- 
ing. A  school  system  that  grows  naturally  In 
response  to  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  a 
hundred  thousand  different  communities 
will  be  a  better  school  system  than  any  which 
can  be  imposed  upon  those  localities  by 
Federal  regulations.  Federal  Inspections, 
Federal  reportr.,  and  Federal  uniformities." 

No  longer  should  the  major  emphasis  be 
upon  how  much  money  we  can  spend.  On 
the  contrary  emphasis  should  be  upon  moral 
purposes,  upon  character  and  citizenship, 
without  which  no  nation  can  long  preserve 
a  glorious  republic  like  ours. 

RATES    BETTES    ABLE   TO   ASSUME    FINANCIAI, 
KXSPONSIBn.rTT 

The  States,  at  the  present  time,  are  much 
better  able  to  assume  the  financial  respon- 
sibility for  an  efficient  school  system  than  Is 
the  Federal  Government. 

Pederal  aid  to  the  public  schools  of  America 
Is  not  desirable  and  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government  is  over  $250,- 
000.000,000.  The  debt  of  all  the  48  States, 
added  together.  Is  about  $2,500,000,000.  The 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government  Is.  therefore, 
100  times  as  much  as  the  total  debt  of  all 
the  States  combined. 

Since  1940,  the  debt  of  the  Federal  Gor- 
emment has  increased  more  than  600  percent 
while  the  debt  of  the  48  states  has  actually 
gone  down.  There  to  not  a  single  State  that 
to  not  better  able  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
education  of  its  youth  than  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Why,  therefore,  should  we 
saddle  the  coat  of  education  on  the  Federal 
Government? 

Since  1936  annual  public-school  expendi- 
tures have  increased  from  $1,780,000,000  to 
$3,700,000,000  In  1948.  or  more  than  double. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  during  thto 
period  in  which  the  States  have  doubled 
their  education  expenditures,  they  have  at 
the  same  time  vastly  Improved  their  finan- 
cial position.  There  to  not  a  single  one  of 
the  48  States  which  has  not  reduced  lu 
debt  since  1940  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
Increased  State  contributions  to  public 
schooto. 

For  example: 

1.  The  national  average  of  salaries  paid 
public-school  teachers  has  Increased  86  per- 
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cent  in  the  past  8  years.     The  average  salary 
was  $1,270  8  years  ago.     Today  it  is  $2,362. 

2.  In  the  Southern  States,  Jeachers'  salaries 
Improved  markedly  In  the  past  8  years.  They 
have  increased  156  percent  in  Mississippi;  150 
percent  In  Alabama:  and  157  percent  In  Ar- 
kansas. 

3.  State  aid  to  education  has  increased 
117  percent  in  the  past  8  years.  State  gov- 
ernments paid  31  percent  of  the  cost  of  public 
education  8  years  ago.  Today  State  govern- 
ments pay  42  percent  of  the  cost. 

4.  State  governments  now  are  better  able 
to  support  their  school  systems  than  before. 
The  tax  collectiotvs  have  Increased  88  per- 
cent since  1939. 

5.  Local  school  districts  are  In  a  better 
position  to  support  their  schools  than  ever 
before.  Their  tax  rates  have  gone  up;  their 
assessed  valuations  have  Increased:  and  their 
tax  collections  are  higher  today  than  ever 
befc^. 

DISTXIBtmON    CNFAn    TO    MAXY    STATES 

Under  the  formula  provided  in  thto  bill  the 
State  of  Delaware  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
$2,970,000  but  would  receive  only  the  $5  per 
pupil  minimum,  or  about  $285,000. 

Even  if  I  were  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  I  would  be  opposed  to  taxing  the 
citizens  of  Delaware  to  support  education 
in  other  States  until  such  time  as  the  citi- 
zens of  those  States  are  taxed  on  a  basLs  com- 
parable to  otxr  own. 

For  example,  Texas,  under  thto  bill,  will 
receive  $18,675,000.  whUe  only  required  to 
pay  $7,930,000,  or  a  net  gain  of  over  $10,500,- 
000.  At  the  same  time  Texas  boasts  of  Its 
nximber  of  mUllonalre  ranchers  and  oilmen; 
yet  Texas  does  not  levy  any  Income  tax 
against  Its  citizens.  Why  should  the  citi- 
zens of  Delaware,  who  are  already  paying 
State  income  taxes  to  support  our  school 
system,  now  be  expected  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  through  a  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram In  order  to  subsidize  the  Texas  schools? 

The  same  situation  to  true  with  many 
other  States.  In  fact,  there  are  18  states 
which  do  not  levy  any  State  Income  tax  on 
their  citizens.  In  addition  to  the  18  States 
which  levy  no  State  Income  tax,  there  are 
12  States  which  levy  no  Inheritance  tax. 
Many  of  these  same  States,  some  of  which 
have  neither  inheritance  nor  Income  taxes, 
are  the  jwinclpal  ones  which  are  today  seek- 
ing benefits  tinder  thto  Federal -aid  program. 

The  argument  to  used  that  these  States, 
principally  In  the  South,  are  unable  to 
finance  their  own  school  systems,  but  no 
mention  to  made  of  the  fact  that  so  far, 
notwithstanding  their  need  for  additional 
revenue  for  education,  they  refuse  to  tax 
their  citizens  on  a  basto  comparable  to  ours. 
While  It  is  true  that  theh-  per  capiU  Income 
to  lower,  they  at  least  could  tax  those  of  their 
citizens  whose  Income  equato  that  of  any 
Delawarlan. 

Not  one  of  the  18  States  having  no  State 
Income  tax  amd  not  one  of  the  12  States 
having  no  Inheritance  tax  has  any  right  to 
expect  the  Federal  Government  to  support 
their  educational  system  until  they  have  at 
least  equaled  the  efforts  of  other  States. 

The  argument  has  (rften  been  advanced 
that  the  principle  of  this  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram to  merely  an  extension  on  a  national 
basto  of  the  system  which  to  now  operating 
In  oiir  own  Stale  whereby  the  more  wealthy 
and  more  populated  areas  are  supporting  the 
rural  schooto.  Thto  argument  cannot  be 
supported  In  the  face  of  the  facts.  It  to  true 
that  in  Delaware  the  schooto  In  the  rural 
areas  are  supported  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
more  populated  areas,  but  the  citizens  who 
live  in  the  rural  areas  are  taxed  on  exactly 
the  same  basto  as  the  citizens  in  the  more 
populated  areas.  Thto  situation  to  not  true 
cm  a  national  basto  where,  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  certain  States  are  seeking  to  benefit 
tmder  thto  Federal-aid  program,  yet  they  are 


not  willing  to  tax  their  own  dtisens  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  taxed  In  Delaware. 
Many  of  these  States  are  enticing  the  indus- 
tries and  citizens  of  our  State  to  take  up 
residence  in  their  States  because  of  lower 
taxes. 

How  long  would  the  citizens  of  our  dtlea 
and  towns  sutiscribe  to  the  principle  of  sup- 
porting the  educational  facilities  in  the  rural 
areas  If  the  citizens  of  these  rural  areas 
were  granted  exemption  or  a  lower  tax  rate? 
Yet  such  to  the  principle  embodied  in  this 
proposed  Federal-aid  program. 

I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  country,  including  Delaware, 
we  need  a  vastly  improved  education  pro- 
gram. I  heartily  endorse  the  principles  em- 
bodied In  both  the  State  Democratic  and 
State  Republican  platforms  last  year  advo- 
cating major  improvements  In  our  State 
educational  system,  and  I  am  gratified  that 
the  State  legislature  to  now  considering  a 
redemption  of  these  pledges.  I  have  always 
believed  In  and  advocated  an  educational 
system  In  Delaware  second  to  none.  But 
such  Improvements  should  be  conducted  and 
financed  on  a  State  and  local  level. 

If  the  Pederal  Government  to  sincere  In 
Its  effort  to  aid  the  States,  there  to  an  easy 
way  to  accomplish  this  goal  without  endan- 
gering either  our  educational  system  or  our 
freedom.  For  Instance,  the  annual  pay  roll 
required  to  support  the  more  than  2.000.000 
Pederal  employees  today  exceeds  $6,500,000.- 
000.  A  mere  10-percent  reduction  in  thto 
pay  roll,  which  anyone  will  agree  could  easily 
be  achieved,  would  mean  savings  to  the  States 
of  $650,000,000  annually,  or  just  double  the 
amount  proposed  under  this  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram. Furthermore,  if  we  are  In  earnest,  let 
us  give  the  States  real  Pederal  aid.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  the  adoption  by  the  Congress 
of  the  economies  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
commission.  These  economies,  through  the 
elimination  of  overlapping  bureaucracies, 
would  result  not  only  tn  a  more  efficient 
Government  but  also  In  a  saving  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000 
annually.  This  to  10  times  the  amovmt  pro- 
posed under  thto  Federal-aid  program. 

The  best  way,  therefore,  to  achieve  real 
Pederal  aid  to  the  SUtes  without  Federal 
control  to  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government,  thereby  reducing  the  amoimt 
of  revenues  taken  from  the  States. 

I  sununarize  my  opposition  to  Federal  aid 
to  education  as  follows: 

1.  Education.  In  accordance  with  our  Ccm- 
stltution.  was  never  Intended  to  be  a  Federal 
responsibility. 

2.  Pederal  aid  always  brings  with  It  Federal 
control. 

3.  Any  aid  granted  now  will  only  be  an 
opening  wedge  for  greater  demands  In  the 
future. 

4.  States  and  localities  are  better  able  to 
finance  school  systems  than  to  the  Pederal 
Government. 

5.  The  present  conditions  of  schools  to  due 
not  altogether  to  finances  but  partly  to  in- 
efficient organization  and  operation. 

6.  Methods  of  allocating  Federal  aid  are 
unfair  to  many  States. 

7.  Once  Federal  aid  to  granted  few  educa- 
tion, other  State  and  local  services  will  have 
a  precedent  for  requesting  aid. 

8.  Religious  freedom  can  survive  only  so 
long  as  free  public  schools  survive.  Pederal 
subsidy  and  Pederal  control  will  kill  both. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  aid  to  education  will  be  an- 
other long  step  along  the  road  to  national 
socialism.  Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  believing 
thto  ts  a  cure-all  for  the  llto  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  nor  will  It  guarantee  educa- 
tional sectirity  without  the  loss  of  our  edu- 
cational freedom.  Let  us  always  remember 
the  wise  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
once  said.  "He  who  trades  freedom  for  secu- 
rity will  lose  both." 
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HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 


CV  TBK  BOU8S 


or  RSPBSSBIfTATXm 


I 


Tvearfay.  March  29.  IHf 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
taave  to  extend  my  reaaarks.  I  wi&h  to 
include  an  edttorial  appearins  in  the 
Pitt5bunrh  Post-Oaartte  of  March  2S, 
1949.  entiUed  *t>i  8ayln«  and  Douic'': 

Ml    lATUXC   AM»    BOXMC 

rwer  to 
vtta  tiM  OOP?, 

t'»  voting 
■aprwmtakUve   JomM 
ituiiujis  panaioo  propo— I. 

Um  OOP  accent  on  Oovernment 
Indeed.  U  tuppoaed  to  be 
tb«  party's  helliuTt— 10<  RepulkUeaiM  in  the 
low  ClWBibrr  voted  to  save  tba  multibil- 
Itno-^loilar  Backln  icheme  and  only  57  of 
theaa  voted  to  have  it  aent  back  to  com- 
mittee (Which  waa  equivalent  to  killing  It). 
Aeroaa  the  loor.  161  DemocraU.  vfaoec  party 
the  RepubUeana  often  charge  with  "aquao- 
rtanaanla."  voted  to  defeat  the  propoaal  and 
IM  to  aave  It. 

Mow.  It  took  pc^ttcal  courage  aa  well  aa 
poilttfal  prtaeipte  to  defeat  the  Rankin  biU. 
and  that,  pure  and  almpl*.  Is  the  point  at 
thia  atory.  Before  fuaatag  a^r  further  about 
whether  their  party  ataooM  fceoonw  more  or 
leaa  hbcrai  In  order  to  win  the  electorate's 
support,  the  Republican  oAoeholdcm  might 
Arat  try  provlag  that  In  the  pti>chea  they 
raaUy  atand  for  what  they  aay  they  stand  (or. 


HcaMi  Intoraace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MunraaoTa 
W  THi:  SENATE  OF  THE  L'NllEU  STATES 

raeatfay.  March  29  i  legislative  day  of 
Fndav.  March  1K\  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rboord  an  article 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  Cooperator 
commenting  on  an  article  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  MuuATi  in 
the  Progressive,  relating  to  health  insur- 
tbe  activiUe«  of  the  American 
AaKxriation. 
TiMre  behuc  no  objection,  the  article 
ordried  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcotv. 
as  foJk)w.s. 
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Douneed  th^  AMA'a  Houae  of  Delegatca  aa 
an  aoguat  biidy  of  thort-alghted  aeera  bent 
on  apoon-fM^ing  the  American  people  their 
own  apedel  Itx-and  of  education  about  na- 
tional baaltH  Insurance. 
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of  Delegatea.  he  charged,  de- 
ra|Blng  $3,500,000  to  fight  health 
taxing  tu  members  935  each 
ting   its   membership.     8ca- 
eaally  saw  this  for  what  It 
It  a  political  sluah  fund. 
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EXnlNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  I.  HARRY  McCREGOR 


IN 


mhfnm 


Tvkktdat.  March  29.  tU9 


Mr  McORCOOR.    Mr  Speaker,  ur 

leave  to  rxi^nid  my  rfmarks  tn  the 
oaa  I  (ncluflr  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Mount  Vernon  'Ohlo>  Ne««: 
BOTM  staas  or  rr 

of   Mafwa  Mm  oUier  day. 

vfea  talk  of  a  rUt  between 
hiai  and  Congress.  He  asserted  he  and  Con- 
gress art  w  rklng  together  for  the  good  of 


itry.  and  yndteted  enaetmcBt  d  a 
ma  lor  ahare  of  bto  legislative  program. 

That's  one  side  of  the  story.  Here  to  the 
other  sa  reUted  by  Ray  Tucker.  Natkmal 
Whirligig  correspondent  in  Washington,  who 
has  gained  a  reputation  for  hto  careful  and 
accurate  poruayal  of  deveiopmenu  In  the 
National  Capital. 

Says  Mr.  Tucker:  "The  basic  explanation 
for  the  numerous  rebukes  which  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  delivered  to  the  White  House 
Is  ttie  growing  belief  on  Capitol  Hill  tiiat 
President  Truman  to  not  big  enough  for  hte 
Job.  or  willing  to  learn  by  experience. 

~The  bipartisan  coalition,  which  is  now  a 
fact  rather' than  an  administration  fear, 
means  to  handle  national  problems  without 
regard  for  his  advice  or  pressure.  It  Is  doul7t> 
ful  whether  a  single  Important  Trunum- 
sponsored  nmestlon  will  he  approved  at  the 
present  ssaston.  even  though  tlie  Democr  ts 
enjoy  full  control. 

••President  Tnnnan  would  not  have  stiffered 
so  many  rebuffs,  personal  and  political,  if  he 
had  not  been  vnrong  so  many  times,  not  on 
routine  questions  but  on  ntajor  issues  essen- 
tial to  economic  stability  and  prosperity  of 
the  present  model." 

And  then  Mr.  Tucker  goes  on  to  say  t^c.t 
the  record  upon  which  congressional  opinion 
of  his  ability  waa  foroMd  includes  major 
blunders  such  as: 

His  forecast  of  8.000  000  unemployed  soon 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  whereas  a  boom 
developed  and  lasted  through  1944,  1947,  and 
1948. 

His  streertag.  dtiring  his  194a  campaign 
and  in  messages  to  Congress  early  thto  year, 
of  Inflation  as  the  only  domestic  danger, 
wliereas  prices  have  levelled  off  and  are  still 
dropping. 

Hto  statement  that  only  food  prices  had 
fallen,  whereas  cost  of  numerous  basic  com- 
modities has  fallen  sharply,  and  supplies 
have  become  so  plentiful  that  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Board  has  relaxed  credit  controls. 

His  denutnd  for  authority  to  construct  ad- 
ditional steel  plants  to  meet  an  expected 
shortage,  whereas  there  la  now  a  likelihood 
of  a  surplus  of  this  product. 

His  demand  for  a  Taft-Hartley  law  •abstl> 
tute  that  would  not  bar  the  closed  akop  or 
give  him  power  to  ask  injunctions  in  strikes 
in  key  industrlea,  after  wiuch  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  the  States  have  authority  to 
ban  the  closed  shop  and  John  L.  Lewto  has 
called  a  coal-mine  stoppage  which  would 
be  disastrous  but  for  the  large  supply  of  coal 
above  ground. 

Possibly  the  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  White  Houae  and  Capitol  Hill  can  t  be 
described  as  a  rift,  the  dlAerences  going  far 
deeper  tlian  that. 

They  seem  to  stem  from  the  opinion,  on 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  aides  of 
boch  houses  of  Ooogreas.  that  tiie  President  s 
program  to  not  sound  and  to  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

To  make  matters  vara*,  doabts  at>out  tba 
abUity  of  tha  PissldsiU  to  laad  the  cooatry 
through  the  aoaflas  pmtolMiM  of  the  poat* 
war  rauaivsntaB  parted  have  arisen  in  mlndi 
or  hasUiBss  aad  the  puMlc  alike. 

The   President's  legtolatlve   program  coo- 

pose  heavy  new  bordstM  en  husitises  and  to- 
dtvltfualf.  at  a  tlas  wtMn  the  tax  burden  is 
the  ticaviast  la  the  hlatory  of  ths  country  and 
Whan  ux  fadaMaaa  are  nwre  appro|)rla(a 

At  the  I 


should  approfa.  oa 
aad  taidlvldtiala. 

Maomy  to  so  delicately  balanced  at 
It  that  It  eottld  be  tipped  cither  way. 
New  tax  tmrdens  and  new  restrlcticaa.  for 
inataace.  eould  deal  hiislnssi  a  Mow  fiam 

At  a   time  when  Nwlnsss  Is  sftsaipiliig 
to  make  a  safe  emcrgencs  from  the  infla- 
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tknary  era.  Goremment's  aim  should  be  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  and  nothing  that  holds 
the  least  threat  of  ctirblng  business  activity 
should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

Programs  which  contain  the  proapect  of 
greatly  increased  taxes  are  discouraging  to 
business  at  thto  time.  ControU  are  even 
more  unsettling  in  business  drdas.  Even 
though  there  is  the  pro^iect  Coof^sss  may 
not  act  favorably  on  Mr.  Truman's  recom- 
mendations, the  very  fact  that  there  to  a  re- 
mote possibility  of  their  enactment  has  an 
adverse   effect   on   buslnesa. 

Governments — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
are  costing  the  American  people  atwut  t55,- 
000.000.000  a  year,  roughly  about  one-fourth 
of  the  national  income.  And.  under  Mr. 
Truman's  program,  thto  cost  would  be  mate- 
rially boosted. 

The  American  public  can't  take  much  more 
in  the  way  of  a  tax  burden.  It  ton't  merely 
guesswork  to  say  that  increasing  the  tax 
burden  or  imposition  of  Government  con- 
trols, or  both,  could  well  prove  a  disastrous 
blow  to  cur  economy. 

Thto  country  has  everything  necessary  to 
•saure  an  era  of  great  prosjMrlty.  if  granted 
competent  leadership.  It  would  be  a  shame 
if  lack  of  that  one  essential  should  not  be 
forthcoming. 


The  Barley  Tobacco  Season  of  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  UNDERWOOD 

or  KkNTDCKT 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other burley  tobacco  marketing  season 
has  come  to  an  end.  Once  more  the 
chant  of  the  auctioneer  that  was  heard 
oa  one  of  the  floats  in  the  Inaugural 
parade  has  ceased  for  the  season.  Once 
more  the  planters  of  the  golden  leaf  in 
eight  States  know  that  they  can  keep 
their  children  in  school,  maintain  their 
financial  solvency,  and  face  life  free 
from  the  gaunt  specters  of  want  and 
deprivation.  Tobacco  farmers  always 
grow  other  crops.  The  planter  rotates 
his  crops,  for  it  is  unwise  to  continue  to 
grow  tobacco  back  again  on  the  same 
acres.  The  tobacco  farmer  always  is 
producing  food  as  well  as  planting  on  a 
selected  plot  the  tobacco  that  goes  into 
the  American  cigarette. 

In  the  case  of  tobacco,  the  farm  pro- 
gram has  succeeded  beyond  all  anticii>a- 
tion.  Many  grave  difficulties  are  en- 
countered in  the  development  of  any  ex- 
tensive plan  or  program  touching  upon 
any  Industry,  agricultural  enterprise,  or 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
When  we  find  anything  that  work*  all 
right,  we  had  better  keep  bands  off,  ex- 
cept to  pat  It  on  the  back,  keep  tt  like 
It  U.  and  give  tt  all  the  help  we  can. 

Tht  total  f  roM  nales  for  the  194S  burley 
totaeco  crop  were  the  second  largest  on 
record.  The  Pederal -State  Marketing 
Newt  Service  reports  that  632.^33.263 
pounds  of  type  31  Burley  were  auctioned 
for  an  average  of  •46.06  per  hundred 
poundit.  The  total  voltirae  was  roughly 
131.000.000  pounds  more  than  last  year. 
The  largest  gross  sales  on  record  were  re- 
ported 'or  the  1946  crop  when  over  636.- 
iOO  000  pcimds  were  sold.    It  is  interest- 


ing to  note  that  the  total  number  of 
pounds  sidd  exceeded  by  approximately 
115,000.000  pounds  the  original  estimates 
of  the  Pederal  Government  experts.  De- 
spite this  large  crop,  the  general  average 
received  was  only  $2.24  per  hundred 
jwunds  less  than  the  all-time  high  estab- 
lished last  season.  Some  of  the  crop  was 
of  inferior  quality  due  to  bad  weather  as 
much  of  it  was  wet.  This  was  a  factor 
In  the  weight  of  the  crop.  Prices  were 
ofT  for  some  of  the  grades,  although  they 
held  up  well  for  the  better  type  of  ciga- 
rette tobacco.  The  total  given  for  the 
sales  and  the  average  are  preliminary 
and  subject  to  revision  and.  also,  include 
resales. 

Of  the  toUl  of  slightly  more  than  600.- 
000,000  pounds  that  were  sold,  after  the 
resales  are  eliminated,  the  four  Burley 
cooperative  marketing  associations,  that 
are  designated  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  handle  nonrecourse 
loans  based  on  parity  price  of  tobacco 
on  wliich  bids  are  rejected,  received  a 
total  of  approximately  97,000.000  pounds 
of  the  1940-49  crop.  These  associations 
are  formed  by  the  growers  themselves. 
They  are  designated  by  the  CCC  to  han- 
dle the  loan  program  as  loan  asents. 
They  took  approximately  16  percent  of 
the  total  crop.  At  the  beginning,  the  as- 
sociations took  approximately  15  percent, 
but  during  the  last  week  they  took  as 
high  as  25  percent  of  all  tobacco  offered 
for  sale. 

Where  would  the  tobacco  farmers  have 
been  without  the  loan  program,  properly 
and  sympathetically  administered  in 
their  behalf?  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  not  $1  has  ever  been  lost  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  this  program. 
It  has  not  cost  the  taxpayer  a  cent.  Ev- 
ery dollar,  underwritten  by  the  Pederal 
Government  in  the  form  of  loans,  has 
been  returned  as  soon  as  the  cooperative 
associations  have  sold  the  tobacco  they 
have  taken  off  the  auction  warehouse 
floors  under  the  farm  program,  author- 
ized in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  as  amended. 

Nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  popularity  of  thij  program  as  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  administered  by 
the  cooperative  associations,  whose  mem- 
berships include  274.000  tobacco  growers 
and  whose  directors  are  elected  by  them. 
Recently  there  was  a  proposal  that  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion State  committees  would  replace  the 
tobacco  cooperative  associations  in  all 
transactions  Involving  the  receipt,  redry- 
ing,  and  packing  of  tobacco.  After  the 
outspoken  expressions  from  the  growers, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatkm  and 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration rejected  aay  sydi  proposals.  The 
PMA  Bute  comUtUmt  are  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  United  Sutes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  are  not  elected 
by  the  farmers.  No  greater  mbtake 
could  be  made  than  to  change  the  present 
method  of  administration.  Anyone  who 
has  witnessed  tbe  operation  of  the  con- 
trol program  knows  this. 

Of  cour^ie,  the  loan  feature  Is  only  one 
part  of  the  tobacco  jN'ogram.  Tobacco 
farmers  have  applied  the  acreage  allot- 
ment quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  their 
production  continuously  since  1938.  ex- 


cept In  1939.  Quotas  are  now  in  effect 
for  these  types.  Next  year  a  3-year- 
quota  period  comes  to  an  end.  The  to- 
bacco growers  will  have  the  option  next 
year  by  referendum  of  adopting  either  a 
1-year  program  or  a  3-year-quota  pro- 
gram. 

In  1943  after  tobacco  production  had 
been  reduced  during  the  war  period, 
there  was  a  rapid  increase  of  domestic 
consumption  and  for  the  armed  forces 
and  lend-lease.  In  1945.  burley  tobacco 
farmers  were  allotted  609,740  acres.  In 
1946,  this  acreage  was  reduced  by  52.336 
acres  and  In  1947.  it  was  reduced  88.784 
acres.  The  allotment  for  burley  produc- 
tion in  1948  tot-aled  463.186  acres,  a  reduc- 
tion of  24  percent  below  the  allotted 
acreage  for  1945. 

Decreased  exports  of  tobacco  in  1948 
resulted  from  the  conditions  that  made 
the  Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  neces- 
sary. There  were  larger  exports  in  1946 
and  1947.  but  in  1948  they  decreased. 
The  total  of  expwrts  of  all  types  of  to- 
bacco last  year  was  far  below  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Committee  of  Euroi)ean 
Economic  Cooperation  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Marshall  plan.  Tobacco  was 
included  in  the  Marshall  plan  legislation 
as  a  commodity  desirable  for  export.  It 
is  one  product  for  which  the  people  of 
foreign  countries  are  willing  to  pay,  since 
American  cigarettes  were  popularized  by 
the  GI  during  the  war.  Also,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  Vice  President  Aibzn  W.  Bask- 
LEY.  it  is  advisable  "for  the  domestic 
economy*  to  include  in  ECA  commodities 
this  important  product  of  American 
farms. 

A  summary  of  the  season  and  the  situ- 
ation shows  that  these  factors  fit  to- 
gether into  a  pattern.  No  single  st«p 
prevented  depression  in  the  Burley  Belt. 
However,  the  price  did  turn  downward, 
but  this  was  accepted  without  disorder 
or  any  panicky  anxiety  because: 

First.  Loans  were  available  based  on 
90  percent  of  a  parity  price  determined 
by  a  fixed  base  period.  This  Is  essential 
so  tlie  grower  can  have  some  definite 
assurance  as  to  what  such  loans  wUl  be 
before  he  prepares  his  plant  bed.  The 
loan  program  took  from  the  auction 
markets  approximately  16  percent  of  the 
tobacco  or  almost  as  much  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  size  of  the  actual  crop 
and  the  advance  estimate  of  the  experts 
as  to  what  it  would  be. 

Second.  The  reduction  In  acreage 
allotments  has  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 24  percent  in  the  past  3  years. 

Third.  The  continuation  and  prospect 
of  exports  abroad  were  advanced  by  the 
ECA  and  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

The  earliest  recollection  of  my  life  was 
seeim;  the  tobacco  warehouses  burned  by 
the  night  riders  at  the  beglnrJng  of  this 
century,  when  low  agricultural  prl«it 
/oread  thflB  to  dsipurstloa  That  waa 
th«  wroof  war.  Ttoroufh  tbe  looff  jrean 
tobacco  farmers  have  groped,  experi- 
mented, and  struggled  in  the  effort  to 
find  the  solution  to  their  own  problem. 
They  have  done  so  in  the  present  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  and  I  hope  that 
In  regard  to  tobacco  It  will  not  be 
tinkered  with  or  upset,  because  the  suc- 
cess with  this  commodity  offers  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  a  farm  program 
that  really  works,  now,  just  as  it  is. 
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KAlEftBJOIf  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  KTW   TOSS 

Bl  TBS  BOCaS  CP  HSPRXSKNTATTVCS 
rvTMfay.  March  29.  1949 

Mr  KLSQi.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
I  am  tnaertlnc  in  the  CoNc>ia*irii/a 
Rxco**  another  brilliant  and  oompeilins 
editorial  witten  Ixy  Ted  Thadtrey.  edi- 
tor and  pcbttAher  of  the  New  York  Post 
News)  tti  tt  appeared  In  yesterday's 
«Mcd  Murh  tB.  1M9. 
only  is  the  Post  virtually  the  only 
Tlberal  daily  newspaper  published  today 
in  the  United  States,  but  Ted  Thackrey 
Is  aJmof^t  the  only  remaining  exponent  of 
militant.  liberal,  personal  journalism. 
His  editorials  are  frequently  written  in 
the  first  penson  and  burn  with  the  fire 
of  his  own  ardor. 

In  this  editorial  Mr.  Thackrey  pro- 
POMS  a  51m pie  and  lofrlral  solution  of  our 
International  complications. 

He  proposes  thft  the  people  of  the 
would  act  now  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions a  real  and  decisive  force  by  creating 
at  once  a  United  Nations  military  force. 

Of  and  by  itself,  the  idea  is  not  novel. 

What  makes  this  editorial  an  impor- 
tant historical  document  is  its  clarity  and 
its  urgency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  soon  going  to 
vote  on  and  doubtless  pass  the  most 
stupendous  military  budget  ever  pro- 
poMd  In  peacetime.  We  are  going  to 
pass  over  the  crying  needs  of  the  people 
for  schools.  h<^pltals.  civil  rights,  and 
the  fruits  of  our  complex  and  unique 
technology  with  scant  notice,  while  we 
build  such  a  military  machine  as  the 
wortd  has  never  known  In  a  peace-loving 
nation.  Ood  knows,  we  may  be  creating 
a  Pranken.stein  monster  to  devour  us  and 
our  way  of  life. 

Ted  Thackreys  editorial  proposes  that 
we  take  the  5imple  and  logical  step  of 
making  the  United  Nations  work  by  sup- 
plying, through  collective  action,  a  col- 
lective force. 

He  proposes  arms  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  editorial 
to  every  Member  of  Congress.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  Committees  on  the  Armed 
Services  and  on  Appropriations.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense and  to  his  Secretaries  of  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  commend  It  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  his  Cabinet,  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  commend  It.  Mr  Speaker,  to  every 
responsible  public  official,  and  to  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  mighty 
MaUon. 

We  can  have  a  peace  with  dignity,  and 
Ted  Thackrey  marks  the  highway. 
The  editorial  U 


(By  T.  O.  Ttukckrcy) 

It*  lepgiaia  caiUoc 

of  a  B«w  aUUtary  loror. 
iplete  with  Army.  Nary.  Marine  and  Coaat 
dlvtatona  and  a  nobUr  air  ;orc«. 
IB  a  way  it  la  a  iimaattnii  of  a  aubaUtv- 
tkn  for  tb« 


during  the 
balicv  we  v 

direction  cf 
reviving  th< 


oX  it- 


fererlahly  <n  both  atdca  of  th«  ao-er.lUd 
mo  curtail  >.  tboogh  tt  H  macb  imm  am- 
bitkxia  in  1^  tniual  ■tagi. 

I  futuw  tlMt  my  ar- 
I'a  firat  year  budget  would 
ly,  the  cuat  of  mairttalning 
tlrUft  alone  during  the  next  6 
the  equal  of  Riisilan  Army-Air 
Vwe»  opera  lona  coat  fur  patrolling  the  bor- 
der of  Plnla  Id  this  winter. 

It  la  a  del  dly  lerlcus  propoaal. 

If  by  aoB  le  miracle  It  shoxUd  be  adopted 
next  mofitb — and  it  can  be — I 
111  have  Bsad*  a  beginiuug  in  lUe 
securing  the  peace  of  the  world. 
United  Nations  as  a  living  and 
powerfuJ  liistrument  for  International  co- 
operation, and  rcatorlng  a  feeling  of  aecurlty 
lor  people  e  rerywhere. 

Dsplti  t^  ahapilctty — or  poaslbly  because 
•cms  tu  be  just  about 
the  only  ari^  plan  continually  bruiihed  aside 
by  ttie  mil  ttary  experta  of  -vest  and  east 
alike,  but  |  erhapa  It  la  only  because  their 
attention  1  as  been  so  concentrated  lately 
on  preparat  on  for  something  called  by  both 
'a  d<  renalve  war"  that  an  army  for 
peace  haa  t  (gain  to  seem  an  anactironlam. 

to  me  that  the  chief  and  fatal 
weaanesa  tl  us  far  of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  aomet  dng  other  than  the  Irritations  of 
a  stubbcmi  f  used  Soviet  veto,  or  the  failure 
of  the  Un  ted  Snates  to  challenge  Great 
Britain  .nd  the  Arab  League  in  tlielr  grievl- 
otts  and  continued  violation  of  the  Charter 
It  aggressive  warfare,  serlcus 
teiatoen. 

Tbe  Unll  ed  Natlona  la  eoostantly  apoa- 
trophlaed  '  *  •  and  bypassed  •  •  • 
on  tb*  groQ  nd  that  tt  has  no  force;  no  power 
to  compel  b  it  merely  power  to  persuade. 

Very  wen  then.  let  us  by  all  means  q\iit 
merely  depl  aing  Its  wealtneaa.  but  proceed  at 
once  to  mal  e  it  strong. 

Let  us  gi'  e  it  force,  real  force,  of  its  own. 

Let  us  pr<  vide  It  without  delav  with  means 
for  develoj  ilng  an  independent.  Interna- 
tional supi  anatlonai  army.  navy,  and  air 
force.  mod«it  In  Its  Inlual  stages,  but  en- 
tirely freed  of  subaervlence  to  any  merely 
national  comnand. 

Theoretic  lily,  of  course,  nations  that  are 
so  minded  ire  now  empowered  to  place  con- 
tingents of  thetr  national  forces  at  the  dia- 
poaal  of  the  United  Nations  military  staff 
eoouBittee.  »ub)ect  to  the  agreement  of  the 
Security  Co  incll  that  such  forces  should  l>* 
called  into    aay. 

This  is  la  ally  defective  for  several  reaaona. 
cblel  afloon  [  them  l>clng  the  very  rivalries 
and  susplcl>na  between  nations  which  the 
United  Natl  km  was  organised  to  dispel.  Na- 
tional conU  agents  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  tnternat:  onal  bodies  exclusively  for  the 
achievement  of  what  ai*  oonaidered  pri- 
marily nat^nal  objectlvaa. 

I  would  l^eplace  this  unworitable  theory 
with  a  workable  and  sound  pracUce  I  would 
first  free  the  members  of  the  military-staff 
committee  rrom  txith  the  dutla  and  the 
privUeges  oi  any  national  dtteenshlp  what- 
ever, gcivlnf  them  undivided  loyalty  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  wo'-.ld  release  to  tbe  United  Nations,  as 
such,  tbe  po  ver  and  fUianclal  reeources  to  re- 
cruit and  ec|  ulp  military  contingents.  Initial- 
ly by  TOluji^rs  from  smoug  the  several  na- 
tiooa  comprising  membership  in  that  organ, 
fl— tgnart  tui  secure  for  future  generations 
rataaae  from  the  scourge  of  war. 

I  believe  t  bere  are  enough  intemaUonally- 
minded  peo)  ile,  including  some  who  would  be 
attracted  at  first  merely  by  the  adventure- 
cf  OMmbershtp  tn  such  a  force,  to 
all  I  la  asan  power  needed  for  at  least 
the  first  yeai  of  organ  laatiou  and  training. 

I  would  n  >t  be  verse  to  a  land-leaae  pro- 
gram fur  acme  primary  equ^mfSnt.  eltlaar. 
and  would  u  ot  be  too  particular  wiMther  th« 
half-tracks  and  the  tx>mber-i|||itm  and  the 
corvettes   aad   tbe  cruisers  came  from   the 


western  or  eastem  dfvMon  of  tbe  world. 
aa  long  aa  tbey  provwl  tMCful  for  the  months 
Intervening  while  United  Natlona  ordnance- 
and  material -ptirchaaing  organfaattons  sent 
out  tlteir  own  spedflcations  and  aotight 
world  taMs. 

Sera*  of  the  advlaers  to  tbe  military  staff 
committee  with  whom  I  bave  talked  pro- 
test that  tt  would  take  perbape  a  year  aa 
a  mlntmtnn  to  train  and  coordinate  a  single 
ground  and  air  division  of  such  a  mixed 
group.  Tbe  only  senslljie  answer  I  know 
to  that  is  that  if  we  wait  a  year  It  will  still 
take  another  year,  and  that  any  week  now 
it  may  tx  actually  too  late  to  l)egtn. 

I  say  that  we  must  begin  sometime  and 
somewhere,  and  that  the  time  Is  now  and  the 
somewhete  is  when  the  United  Nations  opens 
Its  formal  sessions  April  5  at  Lake  Success. 
I  think  preliminary  plans  should  t>e  tinder 
wsy.  now.  today,  this  minute  •  •  •  and 
I  «ouId  like  to  see  the  United  States  take 
leadership  in  this  particular  armaments 
propoaal. 

I  agree  with  those  who  declaim  that  we 
have  learned,  all  of  us.  to  our  sorrow  that 
moral  psrsuaston  is  not  enough;  though  I 
Insist  tkst  wt  cotiid  use  a  higher  standard 
of  taoraitty  and  more  persuasion,  too. 

I  agree  that  .x)wer  and  force  are  necessary 
to  any  organ  seeking  to  compel  as  well  as 
advise  compliance  with  decisions,  whether 
that  organ  is  a  city,  a  nation,  or  UN. 

But  I  insist  that  tlie  time  tiaa  come  to  tx- 
gln  concentrating  on  building  up  that  power 
where  it  can  serve  the  international  rather 
than  tbe  purely  national  concepts  that  ride 
as  old  men  of  the  sea  around  the  necks  of 
our  national  diplomats  and  generals. 

I  would  suggest  small  beginnings  •  •  • 
nothing  i>eyond  the  capacities  of  the  rela- 
tively small  Initial  force. 

In  the  Middle  East,  for  example,  what  a 
boon  to  Ifediator  Balph  Bunche  and  to  the 
entire  burdened  world,  If  a  contingent  of  aay 
only  10.000  International  troopa,  with  a  single 
bomber-fighter  squadron,  were  to  tiJte  over 
the  task  of  delending  the  ^irssH  aad  Arabtea 
iMrders  while  truce  and  peaes  tafts  are  eon- 
tinuing  at  Rbodea. 

Surely,  not  too  ambitious  a  project  for  tha 
wt>rld"a  only  organ  for  collective  peace! 

And  yet.  think  of  what  a  bleaslng  this  small 
force  would  l>e  to  the  various  nations  ner- 
vously and  suarlrtouaty  ayalng  each  other 
in  the  Middle  SMt.  audoosty  adding  dollars 
to  nauonal  budgets  for  military  purposes. 

Thinit  for  example,  oX  tiie  relief  to  laraei 
in  Ijeing  able  to  diaband  lU  mobUized  dU- 
zenry  in  security  and  turn  to  reconstruction. 

Think  of  the  sigh  of  relief  from  Great 
Britain,  for  example:  freed  of  the  necessity 
to.  constantly  pouring  tn  reinforcements  for 
Arab  armies  at  Aquaba  and  other  polnta  in 
and  near  PaieaUne;  relieved  of  the  necewlty 
for  continuing  the  •8.000.000  annual  subsidy 
to  Transjordan  for  supporting  the  Pales- 
tinian invasion. 

Igypt.  Syria,  the  Lebanon.  Iran  even  and 
Iraq  and  Turkey  would  feel  the  tensions 
release  aa  the  military  appropriations 
dropped.  Who  knows  but  that  a  simUar 
force  might  relieve  praaaure  on  the  Soviet 
budget  along  her  southern  borders  and.  in 
particular,  on  the  boundaries  separatin<j  the 
eastern  and  western  bloc  natkxis. 

No  United  Nations  oOdal  who  has  seen 
dlploouuie  or  semimllitary  service  in  tbe 
Middle  Bast  and  Ui  PaJeattne  haa  been  found 
who  will  faU  to  agree  that  such  a  United 
Natlona  force  could  and  would  result  in  tbe 
poaaibUity  of  disarmament  of  more  than  10 
times  that  BUBter  of  other  troops  under 
arms  in  the  Bams  of  ptirely  national  interests. 

O  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  troope  cf  Hol- 
land and  the  dvUlan  soldiers  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  continue  a  murderous 
aad  dsspsrate  struggle  in  defiance  of  the 
of  the  United  Nationa  Ccmmla- 


Who    can    dculH    that    tha    bordva    and 
waters  of  Indoasala  would  be  patrolled   in 
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safety  and  security  from  attack  by  attlisr 
of  the  forces  now  bitterly  contesting?  Think 
of  the  relief  of  tiie  budget  of  Holland,  now 
draining  off  at  least  a  million  dollars  a  day 
in  the  name  of  sectiring  "law  and  order", 
and  the  relief  to  the  sorely  presaed  Indo- 
nesians who  could  in  aectirity  lay  down  arms 
and  take  up  rubber-tree  spikes  once  mors 
to  help  tiie  world's  production  of  this  scarce 
product. 

It  would  l>e  naive  in  the  extreme  to  sug- 
gest that  adoption  of  my  proposal  wotild  bring 
tmiversal  cheers,  particularly  at  first. 

It  is  possible  that  Great  Britain,  tcx  ex- 
ample, might  not  really  welcome  l)eing  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity — or  shall  I  plainly 
write  excuse — for  maintaining  large  military 
forces  in  support  of  j*rab  political  ambitions. 

It  is  even  possible  that  some  members  of 
the  general  staff  operations  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Holland,  in 
every  country,  in  fact,  might  view  the  pro- 
posal with  some  dismay,  since  it  would  l3e 
certain  to  result  slowly  but  sxirely  in  a  cer- 
tain form  of  teclinological  displacement.  But 
I  ask  you.  is  that  kind  of  unemployment 
•jad? 

It  will  be  objected — in  fact  it  lias  Iseen 
objected  in  several  private  conversations — 
that  any  nation  on  the  Security  Council, 
including  the  Soviet  Union  or  Great  Britain 
or  even  the  United  States,  might  bs  ^»le 
and  willing  to  paralyze  the  international 
army  by  withholding  orders. 

My  reply  la  that  it  would  \x  at  least  much 
more  difficult  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the 
Genera!  Assembly  if  an  actual  available 
force  were  organized  and  at  hand. 

Certainly  certain  manufacturers  of  na- 
tional and  even  international  arms  equip- 
ment might  l>e  aghast  at  an  international 
force  steadily  growing  In  power  to  the  point 
where  disarmament  of  national  forces  could 
safely  t)egln  without  conceivably  impairing 
any  national  security. 

Is  this  a  reason  for  dismay  and  delay? 
I  say  "No." 

At  the  worst,  my  proposal  would,  if 
adopted,  rob  every  nation  of  the  excuse  for 
bypassing  the  United  Nations  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  without  power. 

In  our  present  world,  where  Individual 
nations  are  planning  new  military  budgets 
nmning  annually  into  the  billions.  I  say  that 
as  much  as  1  pert»nt.  say,  of  the  total  direct 
military  appropriation  by  every  nation  now 
holding  United  Nations  membership  would 
seaaoely  be  an  improper  price  to  pay  for 
this  experiment  in  arming  for  peace. 

And  who  knows,  by  creating  an  interna- 
tional army  of  International  citizens,  we 
might  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  inter- 
national status  for  international  civilians? 

Since  It  appears  that  the  world  as  a  whole 
is  determined  to  train  more  soldiers  and 
produce  more  arms  rather  than  more  houses, 
more  food,  more  transport,  more  hospitals. 
more  schools,  let  us  at  least  demand  that 
armaments  and  their  human  operators  l>e 
subject  to  one  loyalty  only — loyalty  to  col- 
lective enforcement  of  peace  under  law. 


Keep  America  Saviiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILLIWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATTVBa 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Bi4r.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  been  advised  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. United  States  Savings  Bonds 
Division,  that  the  new  theme  song  for 
the  Opportunity  Bond  Drive  will  be  Keep 


America  Saving,  composed  by  Frank  H. 
Thome,  of  Chicago,  a  former  interna- 
tional president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  and  Encouragement  of 
Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing  in  America, 
Jnc. 

Thome's  stirring  .song  was  selected  by 
Pred  Waring,  chairman  of  a  judging 
committee,  with  Oscar  Hammerstein  n 
and  Perry  Como,  over  42  other  songs  sub- 
mitted by  barl>ershoppers  in  a  contest 
spon.sored  for  the  Treasury  by 
SPEBSQSA.  Soon  Keep  America  Saving 
will  be  sung,  played,  broadcast,  whistled, 
harmonized,  and  otherwise  musically 
rendered  throughout  the  Nation.  This 
song  Is  the  Treasury's  first  peacetime 
theme  song.  Irving  Berlin's  Any  Bonds 
Today?  was  written  especially  to  promote 
the  sale  of  war  bonds.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment Prank  Thome,  a  busy  industrial 
executive,  on  his  achievement.  He  Is 
the  author  of  Keep  America  Singing,  the 
theme  song  of  SPEBSQSA.  He  is  the 
colorful  bass  of  the  former  world  cham- 
pionship Elastic  Four  Quartet.  He  is 
practically  a  symbol  of  barbershopping 
in  this  country.  Runner-up  scaag  was 
Buy  a  U.  S.  Bond  Today.  Joe  Martin  was 
the  coauthor  with  Howard  LifBck.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  di-stinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  our  former 
Speaker,  but  to  Joe  Martin,  of  Benton 
Harbor.  Mich. 

This  evening  the  prize  bond  song  will 
be  sung  at  the  Congressional  Secretaries 
Club  Talent  Night  at  the  Congressional 
Library  by  the  Washington  Treble 
Shooters  Barber  Shop  Qtiartet. 


Would    tbe    Sale    of    Yellow    Marfariac 
Actually  Hurt  tiie  Dairy  ladustry? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  prophecies  by  those  who 
oppose  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  anti- 
margarine  laws  is  that  such  action  would 
mean  the  ruin  of  the  dairy  indui^try. 

There  is  no  proof  to  support  these 
charges;  the  prediction  is  made  and 
there  the  matter  rests;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  many  dairymen  have  ac- 
cepted these  prophecies  and  have  ac- 
cepted them  without  looking  into  the 
facts. 

For  several  years  now  I  have  been 
studying  the  butter-margarine  contro- 
versy. I  have  advocated,  and  still  advo- 
cate, repeal  of  the  Federal  antimargarine 
laws.  I  have  done  this  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers. However,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  long-time  Interests 
of  the  dairy  Industry  will  be  helped  by 
repeal  of  the  Federal  antimargarine 
laws.  I  l)^ve  come  to  tht  concltislon 
that  butter  has  become  an  old  man  of 
the  sea — riding  on  the  back  of  the  dairy 
Industry.  Today  I  propose  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  reasons  for  my  conclusion. 


First  of  all,  the  margarine  fight  has 
put  the  dairy  industry  in  an  extremely 
bad  light.  To  tmblased  observers.  It 
seems  that  butter  simply  does  not  want 
to  compete  on  even  terms  with  a  com- 
petitor. As  a  result,  there  has  been  a 
steady  barrage  of  criticism  against  but- 
ter and  the  dairy  industry  generally; 
over  and  over  again,  the  people  have  been 
told  that  margarine  is  a  perfectly  good 
product  and  as  nutritious  as  butter.  In 
other  words,  the  margarine-butter  fight 
has  given  margarine  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  advertising.  It  has  cau.sed  many 
persons  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
bought  margarine,  to  try  the  product 
and.  having  tried  it.  to  continue  using  it. 
The  public  relations  of  the  dairy  industry 
have  been  bad.  Instead  of  campaigns 
aimed  at  increasing  the  sale  of  their 
products,  the  dairy  industry,  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  butter  interests,  has  been 
fighting  a  product  which  competes  with 
butter. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  Is  no  com- 
petition between  the  dairy  industry  and 
the  margarine  industry  save  on  the 
single  issue  of  butter.  Margarine  does 
not  compete  with  fluid  milk,  with  ice 
cream,  with  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products. 

It  also  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  but- 
ter furnishes  the  least  profitable  use  for 
the  dairyman's  products.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way.  butter  is  his  loss  leader. 
He  gets  less  for  butter  than  for  any  other 
use  of  his  milk. 

The  average  price  paid  for  standard — 
3.5  percent — milk  sold  as  fluid  milk  or 
cream  during  the  10-year  period.  1938- 
47,  was  about  $1.05  per  pound  of  butter- 
fat.  During  the  same  period  the  same 
milk  used  for  butter  brought  per  butter- 
fat  pound,  only  about  54  cents.  The 
prices  paid  for  milk  for  use  in  ice  cream, 
cheese,  and  other  products  fell  between 
these  two  levels. 

In  other  words  it  was  twice  as  profit- 
able during  this  period  for  the  dairy 
farmer  to  sell  his  milk  for  whole  milk 
use  as  it  was  for  him  to  divert  it  to  butter 
manufacture. 

I  am  advised  that  this  week  Texas 
processors  are  paying  $5.60  per  100 
pounds,  basis  4-percent  butter  fat,  for 
milk  used  for  fluid  grade-A  distribution; 
$3.10  basis  for  milk  for  making  cheese 
and  condensed  milk;  and  only  $2.20  < in- 
cluding allowances  for  the  value  of  skim 
milk)  for  milk  used  for  butter  produc- 
tion. It  undoubtedly  costs  somewhat 
more  to  meet  the  requirements  for  grade 
A  milk,  but  certainly  nothing  like  twice 
as  much. 

I  do  not  believe  It  is  possible  at  the 
present  time  for  the  dairy  farmer  to 
produce  milk  and  sell  it  at  $2.20  per  100 
pounds  without  losing  money  and.  yet. 
that  is  exactly  what  the  butter  people 
have  been  able  to  sell  the  dairy  industry 
and  the  dairy  Industry  has  been  suffi- 
ciently gullible  to  fall  for  the  propaganda 
that  the  butter  market  absorbs  the  sur- 
plus of  the  over-all  milk  production  and 
that  if  margarine  replaces  this  surplus. 
It  Is  going  to  m»m  the  destruction  of 
the  dairy  farmer. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
Illogical.  I  am  convinced  that.  If  the 
dairy  industry  did  not  have  any  maritet 
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lov-KTMle  milk  used  for  butter  m&n- 

tte  todustry  m  a  whole  would 

■roeii  better  eoodttloa  than  it  15 

.    PiTst.  It  would  ngPMilftf  a  little 

•Dd  ptennhif  for  better 

of  mnt  producu   from 

Mnm»  where  rrmde-A  market*  were 

Imnedlateljr  available. 

All  <rf  tts  know  that  the  real  food  value 
o<  milk  is  not  In  lu  approximately  4- 
pvcent  butter  fat  Further,  there  are 
■MBor  other  foods  that  could  be  sub- 
■ytvlod  for  the  fat  itself  and  at  much 
less  cost.  As  jrou  know,  the  real  food 
value  of  milk  Is  in  the  serum  solids  or 
the  Mllds.  not  fat.  It  is  here  that  the 
dairy  Industry  has  Its  greatest  opportu- 
nity to  develop  markets  for  milk  prod- 
so  that  the  consumer  wUl  get  the 
of  the  full  food  value  of  milk 
and  not  Just  that  rein^sented  by  the 
■■Mil  pcrccnusc  of  fat  In  the  milk. 

TlM  dairy  farmer  actuafly  finds  noth- 
ing In  the  expansion  of  the  margarine 
industry  that  will  deprive  him  of  any 
Income.  For  that  reason,  I  caruiot  see 
why  anyone  who  is  really  Interested  in 
dairying  will  take  that  part  of  whole 
milk  which  produces  the  very  lowest 
revenue  for  the  dairy  fanner  and  expend 
their  energy  fighting  for  that  product 
which  contributes  practically  nothing  to 
Che  net  profits  of  the  dairy  industry  and 
absorbs  the  energy  of  the  dairy  industry 
that  should  be  directed  toward  a  better 
marketing  of  milk  m  more  profitable 
forms  where  the  consumer  can  get  the 
full  nutritive  value  of  the  product. 

Hit  real  interests  of  the  dairyman  lies 
tn  eipamltog  hi^  markets  for  fluid  milk, 
for  cream,  for  cheejie.  and  for  other  use 
except  butter. 

Today,  many  dairymen  who  do  not  sell 
a  single  pound  of  milk  to  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  butter  propaganda  to  the 
point  where  they  are  all  excited  about 
margarine.  To  them.  I  say  that  the 
margarine  fight  Is  giving  the  dairy  in- 
tfnrtry  generally  a  black  eye  and  that. 
fOfthermore.  the  advertising  given  mar- 
garine Ls  increasing  Its  use  among  those 
able  to  buy  butter,  far  more  than  out- 
rteht  repeal  would  do.  Repeal  would 
only  enable  the  low-Income  family  which 
can  never  buy  much  butter,  to  buy  more 
Buurtarlne  in  its  most  acceptable  form. 
This  dog-ln-the-manger  attitude  of  the 
butter  Industry  has  actually  driven 
thousands  of  butter  customers  to  use 
margarine. 

Now.  as  to  the  facts  about  the  effects 
of  repeal  of  the  ^deral  antimargarine 
laws  upon  the  dairy  Industry: 

During  recent  years  the  butter  market 
has  been  reduced  approximately  one- 
third.  Total  butter  production,  in  1940. 
was  2.34O.0M.00O  poimds.  In  1946.  it  was 
1.5O5.G00.00O  pounds  It  rose  somewhat 
durinn  l»47~to  l.eSS.OCO.OOO  pounds— 
but  the  recovery  was  temporary  and  the 
ffecltne  set  in  again  in  194B.  when  approx- 
honately  1.530.MtjOM  pounds  were  pro- 
duced. Has  thb  deeBne  tn  butter  pro- 
duction resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the 
todttstry?  Has  it  been  accom- 
by  a  lOM  of  revenue  or  by  a 
radoctton  in  total  milk  production? 
PlBalfy.  ha<<  tt  resulted  tn  the  slaughter 
of  great  numbers  td  cattle? 
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The  tmht  speak  for  themselves  fairly 
and  conv  nclngly.  There  haa  been  no 
durupUoi  of  the  dairy  Imtotry  as  a 
result  of  t  ie  decline  of  butter  production. 
Total  cas  1  receipta  to  farmers  from  the 
.iKle  of  da  ry  products  has  increased  from 
|l,345,0OC  000  in  1939  to  more  than 
M.OOOiMC  ,000  in  1947.  There  has  been 
of  ccurse,  a  rise  in  prices  generally  dur- 
ing this  period,  but  this  general  price 
rise  cannt  t  possibly  account  for  the  pro- 
portlonat>ly  much  greater  increase  in 
dairy  imome.  Two  other  factors  are 
importan  :  First,  dairy  farmers  were  di- 
verting Biilk  from  the  low-price  butter 
market  to  the  higher-priced  whole-milk 
markets;  .«iecond.  total  milk  iM'oduction. 
far  from  decreasing  as  a  result  of  the 
decline  1 1  the  butter  market,  has  in- 
creased from  106.792.000.000  pound.s  in 
1939  to  approximately  116.300.000.000 
pound.s  ill  1948.  In  general,  milk  pro- 
duction l:a.s  steadily  increased  since  the 
turn  of  ihe  century.  Butter  has  de- 
chned. 

And  finally,  there  has  been  no  total 
decrease  sver  this  period  in  the  number 
of  dairy  <  attle  despite  the  butter  lobby  s 
charges.  Records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultu  ral  Economics  show  that  in  1939 
there  were  24,000.000  dairy  cows  and 
heifers  2  years  old  and  over.  On  Janu- 
ary 1.  19-  9.  there  were  24,430.0CO. 

Dairyir  en  and  livestock  breeders  gen- 
erally ag  'ee  there  is  a  certain  periodic 
cycle  in  Ihe  numbers  of  cattle  and  live- 
stock. T  IMS  in  1945  the  number  of  milk 
cows  an(  heifers  2  years  old  and  over 
had  rea  :hed  27.770.0C0.  This  repre- 
sented ar  increase  of  more  than  3,000.- 
000  since  1939.  But,  butter  production 
during  tie  same  5-year  period  had  de- 
clined m(  re  than  500.000.G00  pounds.  In 
other  wo'ds.  from  1939  to  1S45 — butter 
production  decrea-sed  approximately  23 
percent  vhile  total  number  of  dairy 
cattle  increased  17  percent. 

But  frcm  January  1.  1945.  to  January 
1.  1949,  iiere  was  a  decrease  in  milk 
cow  num  jers  from  27.770.000  to  24.450- 
000.  Bui  ter  opponents  of  margarine-tax 
repeal  have  used  this  short-period  com- 
pan.son  l  >  buttress  their  contention  that 
the  numi  er  of  dairy  cows,  already  low. 
would  be  'urther  decreased  by  tax  repeal. 

More  o  jjective  dairy  economists  point 
out  that  here  are  several  factors  which 
account  or  this  decline  in  numbers  of 
dairy  cattle  over  such  a  short  period. 
One  is  tlie  cycle  previously  mentioned. 
This  was  at  its  height  late  in  1944.  The 
downwari  swing  began  that  year  and  ap- 
parently still  continues,  although  it 
should  t)e  noted  that  the  most  recent  re- 
port Indi  rates  a  slight  Increase  in  the 
number  <  f  heifer  calves.  This  natural 
developm?nt  has  been  accentuated  by 
another  f  ictor.  a  rapid  increase  in  meat 
prices,  wliich  has  made  it  profitable  for 
farmers  1 3  dispose  of  their  less  produc- 
tive dairy  cattle  for  slaughter.  Reduced 
feed  supFlies  accompanied  by  high  feed 
prices  cui  tailed  livestock  feeding  opera- 
tions in  many  cases  and  prompted  mar- 
keting foi  slaughter  and  closer  culling  of 
herds.  L  ibor  costs  were  up,  and  dairy- 
ing, part  rularly  farm  butter  manufac- 
ture, reqiires  considerable  farm  labor. 

There  ii  absolutely  no  evidence  nation- 
ally that  I  eclining  butter  production  was 


responsible  for  this  reduction  in  dairy 
cattle  numbers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
decline  in  total  butter  production  during 
these  3  years  was  less  precipitate  than  it 
had  been  during  the  previous  5.  In  1945 
national  butter  production  was  1,701,- 
000.000  pounds.  In  1947  it  was  1.638.- 
000.000  pounds,  a  decline  of  approxi- 
mately 4  percent.  Total  dairy  cow  num- 
bers,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  a  little 
more  than  9  percent. 

Tasls  l.—Mtik  cow  numbers.  l»19~49 

cows  AMS  BKirCBS,  3  TSASS  OLD  AMD  OVCS 

Tmut:  Number 

igi» ->  21.545.000 

1»20  (low  point) 21.455.000 

1921 21,  466.  000 

1922 21.  851.  000 

1923- 22.  138.  COO 

1934- - 22.331.000 

1925  (high  point) 22,575,000 

1926 22, 410.  COO 

1927 22,251,000 

192a  (low  point). _ 22.231.000 

1929 22.440.000 

1930 23,032,000 

1931 __  23.820,000 

1932 34,a9«.000 

1933 25. 936.  000 

1934  (liigh  point) 26.931,000 

1935 26,  082. 000 

1986 25. 196,  000 

1937 24, 649.  000 

1938  (low   point) 24.466.000 

19C9 24.  600.000 

1»40 24.  926,  000 

1941 25, 478,  000 

1942 26,  313,  000 

19*3 27,  138,  000 

1944.. .._ 27.  704.  COO 

1945  (high   point) 27.770.000 

1946 >.„  28.  695,  000 

1947 26,  098,  000 

1948 25, 039,  000 

*•«  ' 24,  450.  COO 

'  Preliminary. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Bureau  of  the  Censxia. 

Tabl«  n. — Milk  production.^  and  prodttction 
per  cow.  1924-4» 
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NUI 
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4.  I'^l 

41(1 

4,  U'i 

tWK 
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4,.W 

IVl 

4.  .VXJ 

na 

4.  til'.'; 

•:»f 

4,741 

WM 

4.  -4  1 

7f» 

4.»V'»i 

mx 

4.  S7H 

:*H 

17«j7 

.'U 

4.Wtl 

VT 

.•*.  'WO 

.1I9 

>  Eiciudcs  milk  suckwl  by  eahr«s  and  prtxlncvS  by 
cOTraaMwfivoM. 

ttmm:  BMWMiof  AirricalliiralEcnaomics. 

A  careful  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween total  milk  production  and  number 
of  dairy  cattle  in  recent  years  reveals  a 


significant  trend.  Total  milk  production. 
1939  compared  to  1948.  increased  9.5  per- 
ecDl.  The  number  of  dairy  cattle  de- 
ermaed  but  0.6  percent.  This  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  least  efficient  dairy 
COWS  have  been  culled  and  the  better 
producers  retained,  and  that  more  effl- 
elaat  farming  practices  have  been  fol- 
knred.  Average  production  per  cow  has 
reached  new  heights.  In  otir  over-all 
ecofiomlc  picture,  this  is  a  healthy  factor, 


and  this  greater  efBciency  has  power- 
fully offset  the  recent  decline  in  cows. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  if  margarine  tax 
repeal  should  fulfill  the  asserted  fears  of 
»r  Interests  and  result  in  a  drastic 
in  butter  production,  there  is  no 
reason  why  cow  numbers  should  thereby 
dfitmittr.  Indeed  there  is  no  rea.son  why 
they  should  not  be  increased  to  a  level 
sufficient  to  fill  all  our  whole  milk  needs 
in  the  future. 


The  reasons  for  the  decline  in  butter 
production  are  simple.  The  dairymen 
get  less  for  milk  sold  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter  than  for  any  other  use  of 
his  product. 

The  figures  tell  the  story  clearly  and 
Illustrate  the  basic  reason  for  the  decline 
in  butter  production.  Tables  III  and  IV 
indicate  the  dairymen's  return  for  milk 
sold  as  butter  and  for  other  uses  during 
1947.  as  compared  with  1940. 


T»»i»  m. — Butter  at  a  touree  of  dairy  ineome. 

1940  and 

1947 

Aim 

Total  dairy  ca«h  Income 
(Unrndollano 

Cash  inonine  from  (arm 
hutiM-      aold      (14)00 
dollan) 

Caah  inoome  from  cream 
aolfl     to    plants    and 
dealers    as     batterfat 

(1.000  dollars) 

Total  batter  eaab  towwaa 
(1,000  ddlMi 

Butter  eaah  inoome  Cpar' 
•Mi^M  of  total  oMh 

1»40 

1947 

1940 

19« 

1940 

1947 

1940 

1947 

1940 

1947 

I'nitpd  States       .    .....    . 

1.51^  MB 

37«,074 

^7.908 

7a  148 

47.H70 

72.  WO 

72,324 

164.  <W7 

2M(  64fi 

W.191 

fl».430 

37.398 

1S,3S0 

15,398 

24.576 

an.  273 

90.  .W2 

14.%  noi 

4»«.44.<i 

197.855 

4,o».aa8 

869,373 

1,238,447 

202,786 

13.1,533 

182,620 

208,822 

Sta0B6 

758.732 

342.  (Wfi 

176,734 

127,595 

43,671 

34,213 

S7,489 

76^974 

2St.B2K 

40a2.'i« 

1 19.  ai3 

18,  W7 

4.070 

2,340 

690 

300 

SIO 

660 

ISO 

1..198 

210 

180 

405 

16S 

102 

145 

188 

4.443 

5,814 

2,295 

792 

3a  727 

6.617 

2,564 

792 

355 

468 

814 

135 

1.362 

74 

178 

502 

144 

72 

144 

MS 

8,996 

ia482 

4.1.18 

1.107 

3sn.,'5n 

4.616 

74.483 

0,561 

iai36 

13,273 

17.  Ma 

23,8a 
19a  976 
61839 
52,084 
14.125 
15,304 
a346 
16,086 
16,292 
1397 
:M.786 
ia480 
«.320 

aiB,87S 
6.148 
79,888 
13,761 
13.167 
19.336 
25.483 
8,151 

371,667 
92,238 

131624 
21,806 
38,170 
27,216 
36,210 
31,403 
lU,  414 
.15.239 
12.  .178 
45,234 

3a».«M 

8,686 
76,823 
10,251 
10,436 
13,783 
18,553 
23.801 
193,379 
65,049 
12.264 
1 1.  S3a 
1.1,  472 
12.348 
16,231 
16.480 

8,840 
«,999 
11775 
42.  113 

12.760 
82.453 
11564 

13,  as 

19.794 

26,397 

8,286 

373,029 
93,313 

131893 
22.108 
3a  314 
37.  3M 
36,354 
31.051 
19.000 
6*,7M 
16,536 
4^331 

31  ae 
x%\ 

17  95 
U.61 
21.80 
18.92 
3S.U 
11 4B 
67.98 
73.98 
79.38 
38.86 
81  19 
80.19 
66.04 
.1144 
9  73 
28.  .39 
36.-37 
31.38 

17.76 

.Vortb  Atbuitic 

North  Central  East 

Ohio 

Imiiana 

nUnoi* 

MiekisHi 

Wtoeomia       

1.47 
6.08 
7.18 

iai3 
ia84 
a99 

l.<2 

North  Central,  West 

4BlM 

Minnesota 

38.14 

Iow%.    .— ^ -. . ........ 

MiHoai 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakou 

Nebnwk* _ 

70.63 

17.48 
87.73 
7^.76 
63.34 
41.12 

South  .Atlantic ... 

South  Central 

Tpxas     

7.49 

lats 

13.89 

Wert -   

8.61 

Source:  Bureau  o(  Affricultural  Economies. 
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Tablk  IV. — Milk  use  in  butter,  1940  and 

1947 

ktm 

Total  milk  prodnoed  on 
(arms  (million  pounds) 

Delivered  to  plants  or 
dealers  as  cream  (mil- 
lion poimds) 

Used  in  ^Hitter  rimmed 
on    farms    (million 
pounds) 

Total  use  for  boctv 
(miUioa  poniida) 

aUmilk 

1940 

1947 

1940 

1947 

194J 

1947 

IIMO 

1947 

1040 

1947 

Tnited  3t«t#s  

Mi.  503 

17.351 

30,  «a 

19M 

3.235 
M88 
1949 

1Z6M 

37.  n3 
8.406 
6.611 
3.386 
Z115 
1.746 
1589 
1860 
6.597 

11.134 
1193 

11687 

119.366 
181863 

■  35,  .126 
.1,32.1 
3.664 
5,444 
5.697 

15,396 

27,730 
a  415 
6,  .120 
1103 
1,961 
1,489 
1404 
1838 
7,919 

15,477 
3.960 

13.962 

33,044 

390 

flkSSO 

870 

8B8 

1.297 

1.549 

1,945 

ia6« 

6,149 
1907 
1,402 
1.5S8 
1.294 
1.606 
1.649 
427 
3.372 
l.Olfl 
3,646 

21,001 

218 

1838 

483 

4n 

790 

871 

284 

13,877 

3.403 

1422 

800 

1,473 

1.081 

1,40» 

i.3n 

397 

xaa 

466 
1.680 

8.129 
534 
585 
156 

78 
ITS 
144 

31 
1,242 
121 
140 
280 
218 

las 
m 

ITS 
1.883 
3.448 

SOS 
448 

6,368 
384 

3as 

9i 

SI 

or 

as 

14 

717 

3S 

84 

190 

123 

SO 

130 

100 

1,623 

1880 

644 

327 

41,173 
914 
7,144 
1,036 
976 
1,473 
1,688 
1,976 
19,808 
6  361 
5,047 
1,082 
1.771 
1.414 
1.883 
1.824 
1319 
MOD 
1.810 
1004 

37.300 
003 

8,176 

573 

aoi 
m 

987 

390 

11994 

3.438 

1986 

900 

1.SBS 

1.134 

1,981 

1.300 

1019 

4»9«a 

LIM 

37.60 

&a7 

33. 3S 
2133 
30.36 
3130 
3121 
15.60 
71.78 
7149 
76.34 
49.68 
83.74 
80.90 
7173 
68.78 
35.19 
46.03 

4aw 

3127 

33.84 

North  .\Uantio  . 

110 

North  f^entral  Faet 

aat 

Ohio 

W.7B 

Illiooa .  "III™™!!"™!'"!" 
Michiitan 

Wisconsin           .       ...... 

lasr 

IS.M 

LOt 

North  Central.  West 

Minnesota ...„.„..._ 

Iowa 

Mis»uri 

North  Dakota. 

South  DakotK 

not 

oaso 
oau 

31U 
8L34 
78.49 

NebTMika.    

66.77 

Kansas 

fouth  Atlantic 

South  Central 

West          "'"".  

47.03 
3S.S0 
31.04 
3110 
13.90 

Souree:  Bureau  of  .\gTiouItnml  Economics. 

The  composition  from  margarine  has 
had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  this 
drop  in  butter  production. 

For  example,  per  capita  butter  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  decreased 
6.4  pounds  between  1940  and  1946.  but 
diiring  the  same  period  per  capita  mar- 
garine consumption  increased  only  1.4 
pounds.  Between  1946  and  1948  per 
capita  butter  consumption  decreased 
only  0.1  pound  and  margarine  increased 
2.4  pounds. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  one  was  the 
last  year  in  which  yellow  margarine  was 
sold  In  the  United  States  without  tha 


payment  of  special  discriminatory  taxes. 
In  1901  the  American  people  consumed 
19.9  pounds  of  butter  per  capita  and  1.6 
pounds  of  margsuine.  The  imposition 
of  the  tax  on  colored  margarine  did  re- 
duce its  consumption  sharply.  In  1902 
the  use  of  margarine  fell  to  0.9  poimd 
per  capita  and  for  the  following  3  years 
it  was  almost  consistent  at  0.6  pound  per 
capita — or  just  about  one-third  of  what 
it  had  been;  but  how  did  this  ruin  of 
the  margarine  industry  help  the  dairy- 
man? His  butter  sales  dropped  from  19.9 
pounds  in  1901  to  17.5  pounds  per  capita 
in  1902  and  never  in  any  year  since  that 
date  has  the  per  capita  sale  of  butter 


equaled  the  amount  sold  in  competition 
with  yellow  margarine.  In  1948  they 
were  only  10.5  pounds  per  capita. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  .spite  of  all  the 
claims  of  the  butter  interests  that  the 
increased  sale  of  margarine  would  ruin 
the  dairy  industry,  there  is  absolutely 
no  proof  that  the  sale  of  more  margarine 
would  in  any  manner  reduced  the  sale  of 
butter,  itself.  These  prophets  of  disMter 
simply  assume  a  great  break  in  the  use 
of  butter  and  from  that  point  they  begin 
to  conjiire  up  all  kinds  of  evil.  Before 
we  accept  their  conclusions,  let  us  Icck 
a  little  more  closely  at  their  assump- 
tions. 
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per  M9«<«  iJKO:  in  tM7.  less  than  2  percent— 1  94 
to  be  exict— of  Wisconsin's  milk  went 
into  butter. 

Anotho-  indication  of  the  sanie  tend- 
ency is  tie  continuing  small  amount  of 
b^ter  in  commercial  stoclcs  of  dairy 
pvodacts.]  As  table  vn  shows,  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  IMS.  of  all  dairy  products  in 
atorage — in  terms  of  milk  equivalent — 
lialter  cimprl.'<ed  only  18  69  percent. 
This  is  01  .special  interest  in  view  of  the 
claim  stUl  made  that  butter  is  the  basic 
outlet  for  milk.  On  January 
1.  1949.  iutter  ranked  third  as  a  dairy 
storage  i  em.  American  cheese  ranked 
first,  wit  1  35.07  percent,  milk  equiva- 
lent: eva  xjrated  milk  was  second,  with 
25.26  per  rent.  This,  too,  Ls  part  of  a 
trend  ihi  t  has  been  going  on  for  some 
yemrs,  anp  is  also  reflected  in  the  trend 

Tabls  V^. — Commercial  stocks  of  cream  and 
equivalent)   an  a  percentage'  of  t 


The  implications  of  these  figures  are 
dnr.  Many  paoplt  Moppad  bnytnc  but- 
tar.  Some  new  fwofie  bou^it  marga- 
rtee.  But,  actually,  in  1946.  the  Ameri- 
coosumcd  5  pounds  per  per- 
toUI  Ubie  fats  than  they  had 
in  1940:  in  1948.  2  6  pounds— 
to  their  definite  nutrHional  loss.  The 
iMMic  rea.son  for  this  was  nonavailability 
of  any  more  butter,  and  legal  restrictions 
on  the  amount  of  margarine  that  could 
be  made.  If  this  .^till  substantial  gap  m 
today's  supplies  of  table  fats,  compared 
to  prewar  suppUes.  means  anything,  it  is 
that  there  is  much  room  for  both  butter 
•ad  auurgarine  Butter  production  has 
not  aiflered  from  margarine,  because 
MPPHm  ar«  fUll  tntafltclent  even  by  the 
comparatively  modMi  prewar  standards. 
Butter  production  has  declined  because 
whole-milk  markets  have  demanded  the 


The  most  striking  evidence  that  this 
is  so  comes  from  the  dairy-  industry  itself. 
Not  only  has  there  been  expressed  the 
growing  feeling  that  butter  Ls  no  longer 
as  adcqiutte  base  for  milk  prices,  but 
AsBcnclnc  statements  have  been  made 
fey  iaaders  m  the  industry.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  editorial  in  the  American 
Milk  Renew  recently  which  concluded, 
alter  rehearsing  the  salient  points  of 
Um  strong  ease  for  unrestricted  marga- 
rine. Chat  by  antimargarine  legislation 
"the  butter  industry  and  the  dairy  indU!>- 
try  as  a  whole  la  doing  itself  more  harm 
than  good.  We  believe  that  only  by  ag- 
graalve  salesmanship,  only  by  en- 
lightened and  dynamic  merchandLsing. 
can  this  be  accompli&hed. '  the  editorial 


Tn  1940.  about  37  60  percent  of  all  milk 
went  into  butter;  in  1947.  only  22.84  per- 
cent. 

Purtbemore.  the  data  graphically  in- 
dicates that  certain  areas  and  Sutes 
have  little  interest  in  the  butter- marga- 
rttM  cootrovttsy  as  such.  Wisconsin. 
for  eaaaiple.  svM  lft.fO  perrent  of  its 
milk  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  in 
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aid 


in  the  milk  marketing  areas  away  from 
butter  as  a  ba.se  price  factor  in  fixing 
class  I  milk  prices — a  movement  signal- 
ized by  the  adoption  of  a  new  economic 
price  base  altogether  in  the  Boston  area 
last  year,  more  recently  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  butter- powder  base  in  fa- 
vor of  a  stipulated  price  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  last  August,  and  by  demands 
from  New  York  State  groups  that  the 
same  action  be  taken  in  that  major 
milk-supplying  area.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  the  various  ramifications  of 
this  subject  to  demonstrate  emphati- 
cally that  butter  is  simply  not  the  major 
dairy  outlet,  base,  interest,  balance 
wheel,  and  so  on  that  it  is  claimed  to  be 
by  a  small  group  whose  eyes  remain  fixed 
to  this  declining  aspect  of  the  otherwise 
flourishing  dairy  industry. 

specified  manufactured  dairy  products  {mtlk 
otal  commercial  holdings,  11^47-49 
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we  have  the  experience  of  oth- 
which  have  no  restrictions 

sale  of  yellow  margarine.    Any 

of  value  must,  of  course,  in- 

whlch  have  substantial 


Tablk  vm. — Per  capita  consumption  of  hut' 
ter  and  margarine  in  countries  where  yellow 
margarine  is  sold 


Mn 


gives  the  experience  of  four 
All  have  important  dairy  in- 
,  for  that  matter,  important 
industries. 


If  ther !  was  anything  tn  the  conten- 
tion of  t  le  butter  interests  that  repeal 
would  de;  troy  the  dairy  industry  in  this 
country,  vhy  did  repeal  of  the  prohibi- 
tions against  yellow  margarine  not  de- 
stroy the  jdairy  industry  in  the  countries 
mentioned? 

There  Is  no  answer  to  this  question 
save  the  >bvious  one  that  repeal  of  the 
Federal  aitimargarine  laws  will  work  no 
Injury  U|ir>n  the  dairy  industry.  It  is  a 
question  whether  repeal  would  do  any 
real  damige  to  the  butter  industry.  Re- 
gardless it  what  would  happen  In  this 
field.  I  th^nk  it  Is  time  for  the  dairy  in- 
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its  tmck  a  nd  let  butter  stand  on  its  own. 


shake  the  butter  Industry  off 


Coming  a  Httle  closer  home,  let  us  look 
at  the  actual  effect  of  State  law  against 
the  sale  of  yellow  margarine.  Have 
such  laws  ever  put  a  dollar  in  the  dairy- 
mans  pocket?  The  facts  are  that  South 
Dakota  has  State  laws  prohibiting  com- 
pletely the  sale  oi  yellow  margarine,     in 
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South  Dakota  butterfat  brought  only  74 
cents  in  1947.  the  last  year  for  which  I 
have  the  figures.  In  the  adjoining  State 
of  Nebraska  the  State  law  prohibits  the 
sale  of  yellow  margarine  only  in  public 
eating  places,  and  butterfat  brought  79 
cents  in  1947.  Passing  to  Nebraska's 
southern  neighbor,  we  find  that  Kansas 
has  no  State  laws  against  the  sale  of 
colored  margarine,  but  in  Kansas  the 
dairy  farmer  received  an  average  of  83 
cents  for  his  butterfat  in  1947. 

Similar  comparisons  can  be  drawn  all 
over  the  country.  Iowa  adjoins  Mis- 
souri; Iowa  prohibits  the  sale  of  yellow 
margarine,  and  her  dairy  farmers  got 
only  82  cents  for  their  butterfat  in  1947. 
Their  neighbors  in  Missouri,  who  met  the 
competition  of  yellow  margarine,  got  90 
cents  for  their  butterfat  during  the  same 
period. 

In  the  Northeast.  New  York  prohibits 
the  sale  of  yellow  margarine.  New  York 
dairymen  got  only  $1.2t  for  butterfat, 
while  it  brought  $1.60  at  the  same  time 
in  Rhode  Island  where  yellow  margarine 
Is  legally  sold. 

If  we  go  back  for  a  period  of  years  we 
find  the  same  kind  of  relation  between 
prices  in  States  that  prohibit  the  sale 
of  yellow  margarine  and  neighboring 
States  which  have  allowed  its  sales. 
Taking  the  10-year  period  1938  through 
1947,  we  find  the  following: 
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To  say  the  least,  these  figures  certainly 
do  not  establish  the  validity  of  the  but- 
ter peoples'  assumption  that  the  sale  of 
yellow  margarine  hurts  the  dairy  indus- 
try. 

What  the  dairy  people  need  is  some 
dynamic  salesmanship.  Who  is  there  to 
say  that  pure  fluid  milk  is  not  a  better 
beverage  than  any  soft  drink?  What  if 
the  dairy  industry  would  devote  its  ener- 
gies to  opening  new  markets  for  its  most 
profitable  outlets  rather  than  spending 
its  energy  and  money  in  trying  to  keep 
somebody  else's  product  from  competing 
on  equal  terms  for  consumer  acceptance? 
Coca-Cola  has  shown  what  can  be  done, 
simply  by  pushing  one's  own  product. 
If  the  dairy  people  would  share  in  the 
most  profitable  part  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can  market,  let  them  devote  themselves 
to  the  expansion  of  the  market  for  fluid 
milk.  Let  them  make  their  product  at- 
tractive, dependable,  and  acceptable. 
Let  them  seek  new  outlets,  and  let  them 
see  that  the  constuner  is  supplied  at  a 
fair  price.  Even  with  today's  high  prices 
any  eating  place  should  sell  milk  for  10 
cents  i)er  glass  and  show  a  handsome 
profit  as  well  as  pay  the  producer  far 
more  than  he  can  possibly  get  by  the  sals 


of  milk  for  butter,  even  when  butter  is 
90  cents  per  pound. 

Were  I  not  an  outsider,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  suggest  to  the  dairymen  that 
they  possibly  need  some  new  leaders — 
some  leaders  who  were  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  men  who  feed  and  milk 
the  cows,  rather  than  simply  in  the  least 
profitable  of  all  outlets  for  milk.  And  I 
might  even  wonder  if  the  butter  people 
themselves  might  not  do  better  to  spend 
more  time  on  the  merits  of  their  own 
product  than  to  expend  so  much  effort  to 
keep  the  public  from  buying  the  product 
the  public  wants. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 

constituents  recently  called  to  my  atten- 
tion a  matter  which  I  should  like  to  pass 
on  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Having  enjoyed  many  excursions  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  the  national  parks, 
this  constituent  was  shocked  when  she  re- 
cently read  an  article  in  the  latest  issue 
of  Harper's  magazine  which  describes  the 
neglect  of  the  parks. 

I  join  with  my  constituent  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  ade- 
quate appropriations  will  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  our  national  park  system. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

THE  EAST  CHAIB 

(By  Bernard  De  Vote) 

Last  September  a  forest  Are  started  on  the 
side  of  a  pealc  In  a  remote  part  of  Yosemite 
National  Park.  Before  It  was  put  out  It  had 
burned  more  than  10,000  acres  of  timber  (In 
the  direction  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Reservoir, 
wtiich  helps  to  supply  San  Francisco  with 
drinking  water)  and  had  cost  the  United 
sutes  »90,000  for  Ore-flghtlng  alone.  The 
scar  of  that  flre  wUl  disfigure  Rancherla 
Mountain,  in  one  of  our  most  famous  scenic 
areas,  for  many  years.  Ugliness  is  an  In- 
tangible, so  Its  cost  cannot  be  appraised, 
but  the  manager  of  a  privately  owned  scenic 
resort  would  understand  that  forest  fires  de- 
preciate his  capital  assets.  There  is  no  way 
of  appraising  tangible  but  Indirect  costs  of 
the  Etancheria  flre,  either,  but  they  amount 
to  a  good  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  fire 
fighting.  As  taxpayers,  you  and  I  have  to 
pay  for  damage  done  to  property  of  which 
as  citizens  we  are  coowners. 

Why  did  this  flre  do  so  much  damage? 
Because  it  took  24  hours,  instead  of  2  min- 
utes, to  get  woi-d  to  park  headquarters  that 
flre  had  broken  out.  Why  did  it  take  so 
long?  Because  it  had  been  impossible  to 
keep  park  service  telephone  lines  in  distant 
areas  in  good  condition,  and  the  one  that 
led  to  this  area  had  been  forced  out  of  op- 
eration. How  could  such  deterioration  occur 
In  one  of  the  most  publicized  places  in  the 
United  States?  Well,  the  National  Park 
Serrice  simply  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  maintain  all  of  the  Tosemlte  telephone 
system  in  working  aitler. 


CNympic  National  Park  contains  11  publla 
camp  grounds.  Minimum  public  tieaitli 
standaitto  cianiiat  k*  maintained  at  any  of 
tli«m.    Itowhwa  In  tlk«  park  an  taeUttlM 

for  water  supply  or  garbaga  diapo—l  ade- 
quate. Some  toileta  have  decayed  and  eol- 
lapaed.  Many  individual  camp  sites  are  no 
longer  usable  beeaum  tables  and  fiiepiaeaa 
have  deteriorated  beyond  repair.  SooM 
bridgn  tn  the  park  road  syatma  have  had  to 
be  ccmdeauicd;  some  stiU  tn  use  are  danger- 
ous. All  the  roads  are  degenerating.  Some 
of  them  are  regularly  flooded  because  revet- 
ments, culverts,  and  drainage  ditches  cannot 
be  kept  in  repair.  Some  roads  have  had  to 
be  closed;  long  stretches  of  others  are  being 
undermined.  The  park  service  cannot  gat 
money  to  take  care  of  them. 

Death  Valley  National  Monument  has  an 
area  of  nearly  2.000,000  acres.  The  perma- 
nent force  which  the  Park  Service  U  able  to 
to  it  consists  of  a  ctUef  ranger,  threa 
and  a  naturalist.  They  cannot  even 
the  checking  stations  at  the  three  main 
•Btrances  (where  visitors  register  so  ttutt 
they  can  be  kept  track  of  in  a  desert  that  la 
aometimes  dangerous)  because  they  must 
patrol  the  main  roads,  clean  up  camp 
grounds,  and  serve  as  Janitors  for  toilets. 
The  water  Unes — Important  in  a  desert — 
kawe  deteriorated  so  badly  that  they  mi^ 
iMve  to  be  shut  off.  The  Park  Service  has 
about  70  buildings  tn  the  area,  some  of  them 
shacks  originally  erected  in  the  understand- 
ing that  they  were  to  be  temporary.  The 
maintenance  staff  consists  of  one  man  and 
there  are  practically  no  funds  to  buy  ma- 
terials for  repair.  Three  hundred  miles  of 
highway  built  more  than  15  years  ago  have 
been  so  neglected  tliat  they  cannot  be  re- 
paired, they  must  be  reconstructed.  TiMta 
are  no  funds  for  reconstruction. 

At  Grand  Teton  National  Park  a  vlsttar 
must  arrive  at  a  public  campground  befat« 
2  p.  m..  or  there  will  be  no  room  for  him  to 
camp.  The  park  has  at  last  got  all  its  trails 
open  for  the  flrst  time  since  1941.  but  cannot 
affoi^  to  put  them  In  first-class  condition. 
The  Tetons  attract  mountain  climbers  and 
they  are  not  all  experts,  so  that  half  a  doaen 
times  a  season  one  of  them  must  \>e  brought 
down  from  some  precarious  place  on  a 
stretcher.  The  park  is  so  understaffed  that 
when  this  happens  from  50  to  75  percent  of 
the  whole  ranger  force  has  to  abandon  every- 
thing else  In  order  to  do  the  rescue  Job. 

At  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  a  nattonal  monw* 
ment,  most  of  Bedloe's  Island  la  doaed  to 
the  public  because  the  waliu  cannot  be  put 
in  proper  condition.  Many  of  the  500.000 
people  who  visit  it  every  year  wonder  aloud 
why  there  is  no  historical  and  Interpretative 
museum;  one  has  long  been  planned  but 
there  are  no  funds  to  build  it.  Beginning  in 
March  there  is  a  season  when  moisture  con- 
denses on  the  inside  walls  and  the  water  drips 
on  the  visitors.  A  heattng  system  would  oh- 
vlate  this  unpleasantness,  would  make  tlw 
place  comfortable  in  cold  weatlter  aa  It  aHor- 
edly  is  not  now,  would  proteet  the  haaNh  of 
the  Park  Service  personnel,  and  would  pre- 
vent deterioration  of  the  symbol  that  means 
the  United  States  to  hundreds  of  mUlions  of 
people.  A  heating  sjrstem  cannot  be  in- 
stalled— ^No  funds. 

Three  years  ago,  administration  of  the 
Lake  Textoma  recreational  area  was  turned 
over  to  tlSe  National  Park  Service.  There 
were  practically  no  visitors  then:  last  year 
there  were  2,500.000.  And  laat  year  the 
Service  could  hire  only  three  men  for  sani- 
tation and  clean-up  work.  It  has  no  ad- 
ministration buUding;  most  of  its  office  fur- 
niture has  Ijeen  borrowed  from  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  It  brought  45  trucks  and 
automobiles  to  the  area:  80  percent  of  them 
are  more  than  8  years  old  and  the  mainte- 
nance crew  consists  of  2  men.  who  must  also 
talte  care  of  roadmaklng  equipment.     The 
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9t  ttiB  lw|a  cfataHi  iMMar  Nparta  bava  been 
>  to  OM.  Lack  of  ilaqaata  fondi  ta  eaua- 
of  o«  gr«at  public  poaMOlona  to 
»t«  at  an  alarming  rate — white  tb« 
put  on  It  b^  tb«  public  are  rapidly 
Muiy  requirements  of 
ba  Mtlafled  Measures 
to  MtfifWd  tlMlr  haaith  and  comfort  ean- 
trrttatlon  bas  to  be  in- 
tham.  Many  ca«pgr'3tods  ara 
and  new  ooas  cannot  ba  buUt. 
cannot  ba  hired;  enougb 
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printed:  tmam^  lactwsa  cannot  be  ^Tcn. 
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■laintained  in  a  safe  condition 
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hard  worklnc.  <*  pub- 
tban  the  Park  Serrtce.  Th«  na- 
an  American  invention, 
li  tiM  atfMlnttliHt  of  other  governmenta. 
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tC  Tha  national  parka  and  the  areas 
with  ttaaaa  by  the  Service  were  set 
for  the  praasrratlon  of  pnccieas  scenic 
beautlaa.  natural  «p«etaclaa,  and  historic  and 
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Shriaa  of  tha  AtfM.  whsrs  rr*tgtiraa  aarrleea 
ara  held.  Tha  aopartatandant  raporu  hla 
Inability  to  maintain  mounted  btnocixlars 
ml  obaervatlon  poiau.  So  dues  the  suparin- 
it  ot  Vlckaburg  National  Military  Park. 
ovar  a  big  panoraokle  ptctura 
to  tkotkg  Mntmiain  National  Park 
tUM  tha  eshlMt 
by  MlfeMfaMit  imtna;  cabtna  hlfh 
on  tha  alda  at  LoaCa  ^sak  where  first -aid 
aqutpasint  la  atorad  ara  ragularly  broken  into 
Um  oootanu  scattered.  At  Zion  Oanyoo 
u>  a  ledge  and  roUad 
tha  toUets.  deatroylng 
At  SMMi  aiuS  MaUonal  MontoMOt 
with    lu    lannw 
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Vandalism  Is  largely  a  crowd  phenomenon. 

enough  rangers  to  patrol  the 

most  spectacular,   and   most 

and  enough  others  to  catch 

a   few  offenders,   most  of   It 

occiir.     But  the  Park  Service  haa 

to  hire  them, 
treat   here   the   privately  owned 
parks  or  on  the  approaches  to 
historic  sites,  holdings  that  must 
for   the  sake  of  protection   and 
Many  are  hideous  or  vulgar, 
uma.  none  or  subject  to  any  kind 
Certain  areas  of  the  actual 
of   Gettysburg   are   beginning    to 
(^ney  Island;  a  real -estate  develop- 
caUed  '*aiabtown"  la  enroach- 
of  Ycrktown. 
ago   the   IMrector  of   the   Park 
that  all  the  private  hold- 
the    national    parks    could    be 
«ao.000.000.     Last  >'ear  Congram 
first    appropriaUon    toward    tn^t 
end:  gaOO.OOO.    At  that  rate 
will    be   complete    In    a   century, 
raJaea  his  price.     We  may  slso  re- 
tha   Park   Service's    plans   for 
of  new  roads  and 
up  of  important  areas  now  in- 
ralocation  oX  buildings,  construc- 
_  and  other  accom- 

tor  ^a  rlatag  number  of  visitors, 
recreational  and  educational  fa- 
plans,   developed    by    experts 
years,   move  exceedini?  slow  and 
4^cea  are  at  a  ■**~«TTfM 
tha  Natter  .-v;  Park  Ssrvlce  ta  faU- 
it   tha  functions  aa- 
and  Ja  able  to  perform  but  few 
well  aa  it  wanu  to     Great  expenaa 
inwtaa  economy  measures  is  piling 
eventually  have  to  be  met.     A 
that  are  aoaoog  the  favorite 
of  tha  American  paople  have 
ly  or  worse,  and  soma  of   the 
incry.  and   natural   spectacles 
public  takes  the  greatest  pride 
with  disfigurement  and  even 
Almoat  the  entire  national  park 
ly  ovaratrainad  by  the  steadily 
of  paopia  who  use  it.    Tha 
j;  it  la  bacoming  crlticaL 
It  cotoa  about?    In  two  way»— tha 
system  is  an  Inadvertent  vic- 
war.  and  the  poatwar  attendance 
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has  been  greater  than  the  prewar  set-up. 
even  if  it  had  been  fully  restored,  could  have 
handled.  During  the  war  only  a  skeleton 
force  waa  maintained,  and  shortages  in  ma- 
terial and  labor  made  proper  upkeep  impos- 
sible. Since  the  war  the  service  has  never 
been  able  to  get  back  to  full  strength  and 
haa  never  been  able  to  catch  up  with  the  Job. 
ThM.  not  to  mention  the  new  parks  that  have 
been  created  and  the  new  historic  sites  and 
recreauonai  areas  that  have  been  turned  over 
to  it. 

Service  personnel,  attendance,  and  con- 
gressional appropriations  were  in  a  fair 
equilibrium  in  the  late  1930"s,  but  by  1941, 
the  last  prewar  season,  the  service  was  al- 
ready stretched  to  the  utmost,  trying  to 
spread  appropriations  wider  than  they  could 
be  made  to  go.  In  1941  it  had  5.104  perma- 
nent employees  and  21.000.000  people  visited 
the  parks.  Last  year.  1948,  It  had  i383 
permanent  emplojees,  less  than  half  aa  many, 
and  visitors  numbered  30.000.000,  an  Increase 
of  40  percent.  The  cost  of  hired  labor,  ma- 
terial, supplies,  and  machinery  has  risen  Just 
as  much  for  the  service  as  it  has  for  the 
country  at  large. 

Por  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Park  Service 
appropriation  is  $13,000,000.  of  which  less 
than  five  million  is  for  roads,  trails,  and  phys- 
ical improvements.  The  Director  haa  esti- 
mated that  to  rehabilitate  the  parks  and 
equip  them  to  meet  the  Increased  demand 
would  require  $145,000,000  for  building  and 
rebuilding  roads  and  another  •115.000,000  for 
other  needed  developments.  (The  latter 
figtire  Is  considerably  leas,  ail  told,  than  the 
increase — not  the  total  sum — In  appropria- 
tions granted  in  a  single  year  tc  the  Army 
engineers  for  nonmllltary  projects. 

Unlike  some  Government  bureaus,  the  Park 
Service  has  no  enemla.  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
either  Congress  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  disastrous  situation  has  arisen  through 
sheer  disregard — concentration  flr.«t  on  the 
war  and  then  on  defense  measures  has  di- 
verted everybody's  attention  elsewhere.  Con- 
gress does  not  sufficiently  realize  what  has 
been  happening,  the  service  does  not  and 
cannot  set  up  such  a  bull-roaring  aa  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  does  when  aomaona 
threatens  to  reduce  Its  appropriations,  aatf 
anyone  who  wants  a  reputation  for  guarding 
the  Treasury  can  always  demand  why  any- 
thing must  be  done  about  Old  Faithful  while 
the  promised  12-foot  channel  for  barges  In 
Goose  Creek  remains  undredged. 

Nevo'theless  the  situation  does  ealat.  It  ia 
dlaaatroua.  and  it  must  be  met.  Bementary 
business  principles  require  us  to  protect  a 
large  national  investment.  The  satisfaction 
of  the  millions  who  use  the  parks  must  be 
assiired.  And  the  declared  will  of  Congrem 
and  the  people,  that  the  areas  administered 
by  the  Park  Service  be  kept  inviolate  for  suc- 
ceeding generations,  must  be  carried  out. 
The  Park  Service  must  have  a  lot  more  money 
than  it  has  been  getting.  And  It  muat  hsglii 
to  get  It  at  once. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  MTW  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tncaday,  March  29,  1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft 
letter  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
under  the  date  line  of  February  21.  on 
German  repeu-ations.  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  III. 
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The  following  answer  seems  to  me  to 
deserve  publication: 

The  letter  on  German  reparations  by  the 
Society  for  the  Pievention  of  World  War  HI, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  should  be 
■nawered,  since  there  are  several  misleading 
■tataaients  in  it. 

The  society  pictures  continuation  of  the 
German  plant-dismantling  program  as  one 
which  the  "highest  ofllciala  In  the  Govern- 
ment, Including  Mr.  Marshall"  support,  while 
the  report  of  the  Investigative  Humphrey 
committee,  appointed  by  EC  A,  Is  discredited 
In  advance  since,  says  the  society,  the 
Humphrey  committee  included  members  who 
"belong  to  Industrial  organizations  which 
have  had  financial  Interests  in  the  heavy  In- 
dustries of  Germany." 

The  facts  are  that  Mr.  Marshall's  reaffirma- 
tion of  support  of  the  reparations  program, 
probably  referred  to  here,  was  made  almost 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  at  the  time  Bizonla 
was  set  up  and  before  any  serious  reappraisal 
of  the  economic  effect  of  the  program  had 
been  made.  Mr.  Marshall's  support  was 
baaed  on  the  argument  that  we  had  com- 
mitted ourselves  at  Potsdam  to  this  program. 
Since  that  time,  a  flood  tide  of  opposition 
to  the  dismantling  program  has  mounted. 
This  opposition  haa  been  baaed  In  main  on 
theae  grounds;  (a)  The  Potsdam  agreement. 
In  which  we  pledged  25  percent  of  west  zone 
re|>aratlons  to  Russia,  has  been  Invalidated 
by  the  many  Instances  In  which  Russia  has 
violated  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  by 
her  failure  to  comply  with  her  side  of  the 
pledge  to  give  back  in  the  form  of  specified 
aoHaBOdities  60  percent  of  the  value  ot  the 
reparations  shipped  to  her.  Three  years  after 
Potsdam,  Russia  had  ftilfilled  less  than  9 
iwrcant  of  her  return  obligations:  (b)  the 
tVMaandous  financial  assistance  to  Europe 
through  the  ERP.  not  anticipated  at  Pots- 
dam, has  many  times  over  compcnaated  for 
the  loss  of  promised  reparations  n  at^rlel; 
(c)  the  reparations  program,  Insofa.*  aa  it 
haa  Involved  the  dismantling  of  plants  es- 
sential to  the  Immediate  recovery  of  western 
Europe,  has  created  bottlenecks  which 
threaten  to  bog  down  the  whole  recovery 
program;  (d)  the  dismantling  of  those  Ger- 
man plants  most  potentially  competitive  with 
the  export  trade  of  the  other  18  nations 
which  constitute  the  lifarshall-ald  countries, 
means  the  liquidation  of  Germany's  ability 
to  pay  her  own  way  In  the  future,  and  thus 
creates  a  permanent  burden  upon  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The  American  people  are  not  even  yet,  I 
fear,  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  extent  at 
the  economic  havoc  worked  upon  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  through  the  dis- 
mantlings. As  long  as  a  year  ago,  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council  explained  In 
Its  Survey  of  the  Economic  Situation  and 
Prospects  of  Europe.  "Among  steel  products 
there  are  particularly  acute  shortages  of  cer- 
tain Items  for  which  production  capacity  Is 
insufficient  to  meet  requirements.  Sheets, 
tin  plates,  and  transformer  and  dynamo 
sheets  are  outstanding  examples  of  products 
for  which  production  will,  in  the  next  2  years, 
fall  seriously  short  of  requirements;  the 
shortage  is  estimated  at  500.000  tons  In  the 
case  of  sheets  •  •  •  and  50,000  tons  In 
the  case  of  transformer  sheets  for  the  24 
months'  period."  Yet  it  is  reliably  reported 
that  the  Wolf  Steel  Investigating  Committee, 
appointed  last  spring  by  the  Joint  congres- 
sional committee,  the  Army,  and  the  ECA.  to 
reappraise  the  dismantling  of  German  steel 
works,  found  that  estimated  capacity  on  the 
dismantling  list  Included  100.000  tons  of 
sheets,  and  50,000  tons  of  transformer  sheets. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  outcry  for 
dynamo  and  transformer  sheets  to  meet  des- 
perate power  shortages.  The  August  Thys- 
sen  works  at  Hambom  in  the  Ruhr  have  a 
capacity  of  50.000  tons  of  electrical  sheets 
annually,  and  represents  half  of  the  remain- 
ing capacity  for  electrical  sheets  in  Bizonla. 
Yet  the  Thyaaen-Hamborn  works  have  been 


closed  since  the  war,  and  are  alated  for  total 
dismantlement. 

The  Importance  of  such  dismantled  equip- 
ment to  the  claimant  countries  at  some  dis- 
tant date  (time  required  to  dismantle,  move, 
and  reerect  a  steel  plant  elsewhere  has  to 
be  reckoned  In  years,  not  months),  Is  ex- 
ploded by  the  fiirther  statement  of  the  UN 
Security  Council  that  "the  new  sheet  mills 
which  will  come  Into  production  from  1950 
onward  will  rapidly  eliminate  the  deficit  In 
sheets,  and  the  same  Is  true  of  transformer 
sheets  and  seamless  tubes."  In  other  words, 
the  German  steel-making  equipment  Is  not 
urgently  needed  in  other  countries. 

The  Thyssen  works  bad  not  even  been  bid 
upon  at  last  report.  On  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  need  Europe  will  have  had  for  this 
equipment  has  been  In  these  years  Immedi- 
ately following  the  war,  before  the  new  plants 
of  the  other  countries  have  been  completed. 
There  appears  little  doubt  that  in  their  will- 
ingness to  see  this  vitally  needed  equipment 
lie  idle  and  then  suffer  years  of  dismantling 
and  reassembling,  certain  countries  placed 
the  importance  of  eliminating  future  Ger- 
man competition  thuswlae  above  the  dis- 
comforts of  living  through  an  Intermediary 
period  of  acute  shortages  requiring  pump- 
prlming  from  America. 

It  Is  mescapable  that  those  plants  which 
figure  In  past  years  moet  heavily  In  Ger- 
many's export  trade,  and  hence  poaaeaa  great- 
est ability  now  to  earn  dollars  for  needed 
Imports,  are  precisely  those  plants  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  doomed  list  by 
those  countries  fearful  of  future  German 
competition.  Conspicuous  among  these  are, 
for  instance,  the  Deutsche  Edel8t.ihlwerke, 
Germany's  leading  producer  of  high-quality 
steel,  and  the  Rheinische  Roehrenwerke. 
with  a  capacity  to  produce  annually  100,000 
tons  of  oil  pipe.  World  shortages  In  oil 
tubular  goods  have  caused  world  prices  of 
steel  tubes  In  the  gray  market  to  rise  from 
•185  per  ton  to  double  that  amount  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  At  the  time  its  dis- 
mantlement began  this  past  fall.  Rheinische 
Roehrenwerke  was  in  possession  of  a  con- 
tract. O.  K.'d  by  the  Dusseldorf  Joint  Export 
Import  Agency,  for  65.000  tons  of  desperately 
needed  oil  pipe  for  the  Texas  oil  fields.  Yet 
on  September  13.  this  plant  was  placed  by 
the  British  on  the  "rush"  dismantlement 
list. 

It  Is  quite  certain  that  the  society  Is  un- 
able on  the  basis  of  evidence  now  available 
to  make  out  a  case  for  the  dismantled  equip- 
ment being  tised  more  economically  in  the 
other  nations  to  which  it  has  been  allocated. 
Our  State  Department  quite  frankly  states 
that  it  has  almost  no  kno<viedge  of  what  has 
happened  to  this  equipment  since  It  left 
Germany,  or  what  contribution  if  any  It  has 
made  to  the  economies  to  which  it  was  given. 

That  part  of  the  society's  letter  should  not 
go  unanswered,  either,  which  Implies  that 
opinion  on  the  German  reparations  is  divided 
between  "those  in  high  government"  who 
support,  and  those  "Interested  groups"  which 
oppose,  the  program.  The  society  will  have 
a  hard  time  making  out  a  case  against  such 
a  large  section  of  American  opinion  opposed 
to  the  present  dismantling  program  as 
represented  in  the  A.  P.  of  L.;  the  CIO;  the 
United  Mine  Worker's  of  America;  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers;  the 
National  Grange;  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  the  leading  Protestant  weekly, 
the  Christian  Century;  the  Comiarmwwl,  in- 
fluential Catholic  weekly;  HartMrt  Hoover: 
the  Administrator  of  the  ECA;  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Poreign  Aid;  and  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Poreign  Aid  (the  Hertcr 
Committee). 

One  further  point,  since  the  society  has 
Impugned  the  motives  of  the  Humphrey  com- 
mittee, a  great  deal  of  Interest  la  being 
manifested  on  Capitol  Hill  these  days  as  to 
the  motivation  behind  the  society's  continu- 
ous virulent  attacks  upon  any  form  of  Ger- 
man revival.     It  constantly  harps  upon  tha 


danger  of  the  German  "Coloaaua."  Yet.  in 
contrast  to  over-all  recovery  gains  made  by 
the  rest  of  western  Europe,  which  show  an 
average  level  of  Industrial  production  higher 
than  prewar,  western  Germany  has  recov- 
ered to  only  78  percent  of  her  prewar  level  of 
Industrial  production,  and  this  figure  Ignores 
the  imporUnt  fact  that  10.000j(KiO  czpeUees 
have  been  herded  Into  this  ana  tfnce  the 
end  of  the  war.  Per  capita  German  recov- 
ery is  far  lower. 

The  society's  continuous  campaign  of  vili- 
fication of  the  postwar  German  approaches 
In  venom  the  genocidal,  anti-Semitic  at- 
tacks of  Julius  Streicher  during  the  Third 
Reich.  The  society's  slick-paper  bulletin, 
which  la  distributed  monthly  all  over  the 
country.  Including  copies  sent  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  miist  run  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  cost.  All  these  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisands  of  dollars  are  devoted  to 
putting  across  policies  which  envisage  the 
Morgenthau  goat  pasture  at  its  worst.  If 
carried  out,  they  would  be  an  insurance  that 
Germany  would  In  the  end  turn  to  Rusaia  In 
sheer  desperation.  Nothing  could  be  iMtto^ 
calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  fol- 
low-traveler  group.  The  American  peopla 
have  a  right  to  push  the  society  very  hard 
regarding  its  honest  Intentions. 

Joan  8.  Caairs. 

ALSXAmHOA,    VA. 


Resahs  of  the  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

of  MASSACHnSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  my  extension  of  remarks  an  in- 
teresting and  Informative  letter  received 
from  Hon.  James  R.  Nolen.  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  of  certain  impressions  of  his  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  trip  to  Europe : 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  25,  1949. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCosmack, 

Majority    House    Leader,    United    States 
Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  John:  I  have  Just  returned  after  a 
btisiness  trip  that  took  me  into  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
England,  and  Ireland.  Although  I  am  just 
an  ordinary,  plain  citizen,  I  feel  that  I  should 
write  you  my  Impressions  of  the  effect  of 
our  Marshall  plan,  as  I  observed  it  In  the 
countries  I  visited.  I  was  fortunate  to  as- 
sociate with  all  classes  In  these  countries  and 
therefore,  my  opinion  probably  has  some  of 
the  reality  that  may  be  accounted  to  a  cross- 
section  observation. 

There  Ls  no  question  but  that  the  Marshall 
plan  has  been  and  is  the  instrument  that 
has  temporarily  blocked  the  advance  of  com- 
munism Into  western  Europe.  The  people  of 
all  of  these  countries  which  I  visited  are 
grateful  to  America  for  the  aid  that  has  been 
given  them  and  they  are  determined  to  make 
every  effort  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
quickly  and  relieve  us  of  the  economic  bur- 
den the  Marshall  plan  has  put  upon  us. 
Their  spirit  is  remarkable  and  their  effort  ia 
extreme. 

The  Norwegians  and  the  English  are  out- 
standing In  the  effort  they  are  making  for 
rehabilitation.  So  that  they  may  tne  our 
Marshall  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  basic 
equipment  that  will  make  poealble  an  Indus- 
trial recovery,  they  have  sMX«pCed  rcctrlctions 
that  are  ao  severe  that  they  are  practically 
without  many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  They 
have  not  only  forgotten  the  luxuries,  but 
they  are  making  a  sacriflce  which  includn  a 
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EX1KN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aiFF  CLEVENGER 

Of  oaio 

»  THX  Houss  or  BanucaxNTA-nvis 

Tuetdat.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  nmarks  In  the 
Racou.  I  include  tbe  MkMrtnc  tdttorlal 
from  the  Oeveiand  Plain  Dealer  of  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1949: 
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il  that  ranauaa  la 

elalma  of  tba  us 

new  tn- 

pertlcw*. 
of  aucceaa  become  contlnuoualy 


Subcommittee  on  Publicity  and 
of  tha  praftoua  Congraaa  found 
abora  «S,MO  Fednal  ]eb  holders 
11  or  part  time  and  spent  I75.C00.- 
manner.     The   number  of  em- 
the  amount  so  spent  was  sharply 
years,  and  are  (greater  today, 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  House 
only  acratched  the  sxirface.    It 
dMcott  to  learn  exactly  to  what 
pnpacanda  mill  operates  aa  em- 
tba  tbooaanda  engaged  in  it  are 
by   tltlea  that  are   Innocent   and 


prfnary  design  of  the  work  of  these 
la  to  justify  their  own  exisi- 
Ibat  of  the  bureaus  to  which  they 
The  Honaa  subcommittee  sln- 
the  moat  flagrant  examples,  prop- 
behalf  of  socialised  medicine,  na- 
Inauranea.    and    compulaory 
(fining. 

pers.   radio,   and   the   moving 

tter  how  vigilant  their  guard. 

much    of    this    propaganda    as 

virtue    of    the   circumstance    that 

and  deeply  dlagulsed  aa  official 

emanating  from  legitimate  and 

arms  of  government. 

of  tba  qoantlty  of  thia  liuldtous 

out  of  governmental 

fathered  from  the  E»ubllc  Printer, 

ted  that  In  a  single  week  bu-^-eau- 

to    tha    New    York   Tlmea   alone 

otaterlal  to  Oil  800  columns. 

;.  the  caution  of  the  editora  of 
prevented  most  of  It  from   get- 
prlnt.     And  this  only  emphasiaea 
ity  of  the  Federal  waste,  aa  huge 
ive    governmental    agencies    were 
thousands  of  dollars  in  tax  money 
at  all. 
baa  been  aaaailed  on  factual  evl- 
the  manner  m  which  it  haa  spent 
,n  a  public  campaign  for  univeraal 
tfalning  by  going  to  the  people  In 
lu  ambiuona  Inatead  of  working 
with  the  proper  com- 
and  oflVials  of  the  execu- 
of  tha  Oovernment. 
duty  of  Congraaa.  which  alone 
to  tha  facu,  to  cut  out  of   the 
ttaa   anonnotia   suma    that 
bjr  oaaiaaa  employeea  In 
And  this  spread- 
will  navar  be  trimmed 
rallacious  notion  that  government 
afould  support  and  gtiide  the  Indl- 
cradla  to  grave  la  crushed, 
we're  going   now,  tha   traa   will 
alar  fall  on  ua. 
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E^TTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

IMNtiTLVANlA 

OK  RKPRJESINTATIVES 

i  'ridaw.  March  25.  1949 
KJIXEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 


•xtend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 


ehidtoff  ta  tdltortbl  comment.  Time  Rag 
PaaMd  Since  Potadam,  from  the  March 
Ifsue  of  the  Priest.  The  viewpoint  as 
expressed  here  la  one  that  no  doubt  will 
be  interesting  to  many  people  who  are 
concerned  about  our  relatlonstiip  .vith 
Franco.  I  have  read  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  eniiRhtenment. 

Tim  Has  P»e«ct  Srwcx  PorsrAM 

Some  of  us  have  gone  all  out  for  Franco; 
some  have  gone  all  out  against  him;  not  sur- 
prisingly and  perhapa  ^lb  an  Inevitable  result, 
some — despairing  of  the  truth  in  a  welter  of 
charge  and  countercharge — have  grown  cau- 
tious, reserving  Judgment.  Notwithstanding 
the  old.  old  canard  about  the  Catholic 
Church  in  politics.  Catholics  aa  usual  have 
been  divided. 

The  Partlaan  Review  thinks  it  has  discov- 
ered two  Catholic  parties,  a  pro- Franco  Jeault 
and  an  anti-Franco  Dominican  faction.  Mora 
relevant  and  more  credible  evidence  of  the 
prmcipie  in  dubils  llbertas  is  the  correspond- 
ence section  of  our  own  Catholic  papers. 
Not  too  long  ago  a  professor  of  philosophy 
fairly  shrieked  at  the  editor  of  the  Boa  ton 
Pilot:  "Your  cowardly  and  treacherotis  edi- 
torials against  Gene'*al  Franco  prompt  me  to 
call  for  public  prayers  on  the  part  of  loyal 
Catholics  for  the  protection  of  the  moat  gal- 
lant soldier  of  Christ  in  our  times."  Wa 
were  delighted  at  the  editor's  calm  reloin- 
der,  "Franco  la  an  item  of  cturent  history. 
He  is  not  an  article  of  faith.  The  emotional 
partlaana  of  General  Franco  and  his  eqtially 
emotional  critics,  both  so  passionately  sure 
of  their  facts.'  add  heat  to  the  discussion 
but  small  light."     Amen! 

Of  course.  It  would  be  far  more  pleasant 
to  dodge  the  controversy,  to  return  to  the 
proverbial  Ivory  Tower,  to  shut  out  the  din 
of  battle,  and  to  recapture  the  calm  of  a 
bygone  era.  But  Spain  has  again  become 
a  vital  laaue:  again  the  problem  turns  about 
the  question  of  communism,  this  time  not 
within  but  without  her  borders. 

SrCKLT    THOTTCHT 

For  that  matter,  there  la  no  dodging  con- 
troversies today;  less  than  ever  before  it 
would  seem  Is  there  a  place  for  splendid 
Isolation.  Tour  so-called  liberal,  whose  lib- 
eralism consisted  largely  of  Inaction  bom  of 
IndlSerence  or  confusion,  who  was  kind  to- 
ward your  opinion  only  because  he  was  so 
unsure  of  his  own.  that  liberal  nnds  himself 
In  a  quandary  today,  caught  between  oppos- 
ing forces  which  are  terribly  Intolerant  of 
his  indecision.  The  modern  Hamlet,  his 
native  hue  of  resolution  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thotight,  is  a  shocking  anom- 
aly. The  times  demand  action  and  brook  no 
delay.  Specifically — something  must  be  dona 
about  Spain. 

Taking  our  cue  from  the  newspaper  quoted 
above,  we  shall  try  to  consider  Franco  and 
Spain.  Franco  and  Spain  together,  aa  an 
Item  of  ciurant  hlatory.  Going  still  a  stap 
fiu-ther.  wa  shall  try  to  conalder  them  from 
the  viewpoint  of  what  la  now  erronaottaly 
called  realism,  that  curloiisljr  and  todaf  char- 
acterlatlcally  Immoral  attitude  (oartalnly  not 
our  own)  which  would  divorce  polltlca  from 
right  and  wrong,  making  political  succeaa 
an  end  in  ttaeU.  We  ahall  range  ouraalvaa 
on  ttaa  slda  of  tba  aaany  modam  Machiaval- 
llaoa  for  wbom  aiight  noakaa  right.  We  ahail 
sonalMm.  with  an  effort  and  a  wranch,  iwlat 
ouraalvaa  rotuid  to  that  allan  poaltlon  wtaara 
■Maa  bcanblnx  uf  clvlliana  and  total  warfare 
baeooM  legtumate  because  expedient,  whara 
anything  goaa  provided  only  It  raally  goaa. 

■tia  AMD  CXT 

What  brings  up  this  whole  rHaniwinn  la 
tha  rather  solid  evidence  that  onr  llata  De- 
partment la  aertoualy  conalderlng  a  ttampa  at 
poUey  with  regard  to  Spain  A  haa  and  ay 
hava  tmmadlataly  gone  up  from  the  aame  old 
gang  agalnat  any  relaxation  of  ow  defacto 
taoatUlty— that  boatUlty  which  has  led  us  to 


Aifm 


kaar  Spain  out  of  tha  United  Natlona  and 
cut  her  out  of  tha  provisions  of  the 
plan.  Wa  ahall  make  only  one  eaay 
aaawaptlon:  that  a  government  which  haa 
sponsored  a  Marahall  plan  for  the  democratic 
rehabilitation  of  the  world  (and  la  even  now 
pondering  a  north  Atlantic  alliance  Unking 
us  with  Canada.  Great  Britain,  France.  Bel- 
gium. The  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  for 
a  concartad  defense  against  "aggression") 
thereby  manifests  Its  full  awareness  of  the 
immediate  threat  of  communism  and  the 
immediate  need  of  help  from  anti-Com- 
munist nations.  We  shall  ask  only  one  ques- 
tion: Why.  instead  of  alienating  her,  haven't 
we  enlisted  the  aid  of  Spain? 

FACIWC  PACTS  ' 

We  must  first  of  all  keep  in  mind  that  It  Is 
the  proud  boast  of  the  realist  that  he  above 
all  others  can  appraise  a  situation  precisely 
because  he  uncompromisingly  faces  facts. 
Because  he  is  unafraid  of  facts,  utterly  with- 
out presuppositions,  particularly  of  a  theo- 
logical nature,  he  alone  can  dig  them  out. 
As  Thomas  Huxley  once  said  of  his  ideal 
scientist,  he  sits  down  before  nature  like  a 
child.  But,  of  course,  his  conclusions  are  ut- 
terly mature. 

What  are  the  facts  he  has  gathered  on 
Spain?  Here  unfortunately  we  find  not  fact 
but  the  most  arrant  kind  of  wishful  thinking. 

He  would  erect  standards  for  this  poor 
little  country  which  can  barely  be  met  by 
our  own.  He  tends  to  forget  that  Spain 
would  be  poor.  Franco  or  no,  as  many  small 
nations  are  poor  today;  that  Spain  as  well  as 
many  another  country  has  fallen  victim  to 
international  factors  far  beyond  her  control. 
He  talks  as  if  replacing  Franco  would  restore 
her  to  the  splendors  of  the  days  of  their 
Catholic  Majesties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
whom,  of  course,  he  also  dislikes,  but  whose 
power  and  prestige  he  feels  his  dream  gov- 
ernment would  easily  rival. 

He  appears  to  know  nothing  of  the  perilous 
course  of  pre-Franco  history  in  Spain;  and. 
where  the  trained  observer  fears  to  tread, 
he  rushes  in  with  light-hearted  abandon. 
Yet  Spain  has  rsu«ly  had  good  government. 
Even  in  the  Inunediate  past,  of  which  he 
seems  unconscious,  the  Moroccan  War  which 
brought  about  the  dictatorship  of  Primo 
Rivera  and  the  eventual  if  delayed  abdica- 
tion of  Alfonso,  was  set  in  a  context  of  con- 
fusion, rivalry,  class  hatred,  oppression,  and 
suppression.  There  have  been  not  one  but 
three  military  dictatorships  in  Spain  since 
1868. 

SPANISH    FAILtTBE 

Sir  Samuel  Hoare  in  a  book  he  calls  Com- 
placent Dictator  speaks  aptly  of  "the  Spanish 
failure  to  achieve  community  of  thought 
and  action  between  the  government  and  the 
people."  Carlton  Hayea  agreea  on  the  baals 
of  his  experience  that  the  supreme  indivi- 
diwllty  of  the  people  is  'especially  in  political 
matters  a  vice.  They  aimply  couldn't  or 
wonldn't  think  alike  or  act  together.  And 
avaryona  was  ao  sure  he  was  right  that  he 
waa  apt  to  be  Intolerant  of  dissent  or  oppo- 
sition. Compromiae  waa  alien  and  unpop- 
tUar." 

Provldanoa.  It  aaams,  did  not  Intend  good 
govammant  for  Spain.  Or  at  least  that  la  tha 
tanor  of  tha  following  story  Spaniards  tall  on 


rardlnand  m.  who  had  freed  SavUla 
from  the  Moors,  died  In  great  raputa,  lagand 
baa  It  that,  bypaaaing  purgatory,  ha  want 
straight  to  haaven  where,  further  favor,  ha 
waa  aaited  by  our  blaaaad  mother  what  ba 
would  wish  for  belovad  and  loving  Spain. 

"A  fine  climate." 

"Granted."  said  our  lady. 

"Brave  men  and  women." 

'•Granted* 

•*A  fertile  soU." 

"Certainly." 

"Oil,  wine,  and  garbanzoe." 

"Granted." 

"And  a  good  government." 


"May, '  rapliad  Iba  t^maUmt  lady  at  thia 
junetura,  "that  boon  aan  navar  ba  oonoadad, 
for  than  tha  vary  angels  would  laava  haavan 
for  your  country." 

But  granted  that  our  raallat  la  Ignorant  of 
the  past,  where  doea  he  get  his  current  in- 
formation? Mostly  from  what  Rita  Hume 
calls  "the  10-day  Journalist. "  who  rusbea  In 
and  out  with  startling  revelations  Her  own 
experience  was  that  persons  most  qualified 
to  do  so  will  not  venture  a  guess  about  what 
will  happen  next.  She  {x)lnts  out.  too.  but 
not  to  him,  "Spain  is  a  country  of  such  diver- 
sified elements  that  anyone  who  comes  here 
with  a  specific  ax  to  grind  can  find  almoat 
anything  to  support  his  opinion." 

LOtro-MOUTHED    PtJBLICISTS 

He  often  enough  falls  victim  to  these  ax- 
grinders,  too.  So  almost  did  the  American 
State  Department  itself,  its  delicate  negotia- 
tions through  Carlton  Hayes  being  nearly 
wrecked  by  the  loud-mouthed  publicists  at 
home.  Our  then  Ambassador  writes,  with 
understandable  regret,  of  a  group  of  jour- 
nalists who  compensated  In  noise  and  fury 
for  what  they  lacked  In  numbers  and 
knowledge. 

Their  sources?  First.  Spanish  Republican 
or  Commtinist  refugees  who  wanted  the 
United  States  to  help  them  get  back  to  power 
in  Spain;  second.  American  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  who  took  their  cue  as  usual 
from  Moscow.  One  group  served  narrow 
factional  aims,  whatever  their  merits:  the 
other  was  a  tool  of  Russia;  neither  paid  at- 
tention to  vital  American  and  Allied  interests. 

This  is  Indeed  a  strange  kind  of  realism. 
For  our  part,  we  prefer  Franco  s. 

Looking  at  the  matter  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately. It  now  appears  that,  call  him  what- 
ever else  you  like.  Franco  knows  a  thing  or 
two  about  the  political  world.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  he  is  nothing  but  a  hai'd-headed, 
hard-hearted  politician  himself,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  are  talking  about 
realism. 

We  can  now  see  that  Franco  enjoyed  clearer 
vision;  that  more  than  one  man  hailed 
prematurely  as  a  great  leader.  During  the 
height  of  the  hostilities,  he  outlined  for  Carl- 
ton Hayes  the  theory  of  three  wars:  One  waa 
between  the  Allies  and  the  German -Italian 
bloc,  towards  which  he  claimed  a  kind  of 
neutrality  tipped  In  our  favor;  and  another, 
the  Pacific  war.  he  hoped  we  would  win.  and 
in  this  he  was  willing  to  cooperate;  the  third, 
he  said,  was  the  defeat  of  the  Axis,  for  com- 
munism would  seek  to  dominate  the  entire 
continent,  would  dominate  It  de  facto.  Oh, 
my  prophetic  soul! 

Uf  GOOD  rAH-H 

To  this,  Hayes,  as  almost  any  one  of  us 
then,  answered  that  democracy  would  prove 
to  be  the  eventtial  choice  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  masaaa  of  people  everywhere. 
No  answer  at  all,  for  It  was  predicated, 
though  In  good  faith,  on  the  assumption  that 
a  poatwar  world  was  to  have  the  blessed  priv- 
ilege of  self-determination. 

True,  tha  Atlantic  Charter  regarding  tha 
Dnltad  Stataa  and  Oreat  Britain  expreaaad 
what  It  called  a  deaira  to  aae  no  territorial 
changaa  that  do  not  aoeord  with  the  freely 
axpraaaad  wishes  of  tha  people  conoamed. 
Thla  turned  out  to  ba  no  daaira  at  all  but. 
rather,  what  tbaologlana  call  a  vrtlattaa.  a 
vagua  prompting,  an  inaffactual  loW'grada 
wish  that  dlaa  aborning, 

Tha  Cbartar  ilkawlaa  proelalmad  ita  ra> 
spact  for  tiia  right  of  all  paoplaa  to  chooaa 
tba  form  of  govammant  tmdar  which  they 
wlU  live,  a  flna  blgb»aoandlng  bit  of  froth 
equal  In  affact  to  tha  complementary  piece 
got  off  by  Stalin:  "Wa  liava  not  nor  can  we 
have  such  war  aims  aa  the  seizure  of 
focatgn  tarritories  or  the  conquest  of  other 
paoplaa.  •  •  •  wa  have  not  nor  can  wa 
have  such  war  alms  aa  the  imposition  of  our 
will  and  our  regime  on  the  Slavic  and  other 
enslaved  peoples  of  Btirope  who  are  awaiting 
our  help.     Our  aim  la  to  help  these  people  in 


their  struggia  for  Ubaratlon  from  Hltlar'a 
tyranny,  and  than  to  aaeord  tham  tha  poaal> 
biltty  <tf  arranging  thair  Uvea  on  tbalr  own 
land  aa  thay  aae  fit.  with  abaoluto  fraadom." 
(Tea.  ha  raally  said  that.) 

rABtnona  xMvns 

It  waa  likewise  Franco,  the  realist,  speak- 
ing when  he  tried  ( in  vain )  to  enlighten  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  about  the  prospects  of  a  Ger- 
many occupied  by  Russia:  "Will  not  the 
major  peril  to  the  Continent  and  England 
be  Sovletized  Germany  which  will  distribute 
to  Russia  Its  secrets  and  manufactures  uf 
war.  its  engineers.  Its  technicians  and  spe- 
cialists, giving  them  the  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate a  fabulous  empire  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.'"  As  for  central  Europe,  he  pre- 
dicted only  too  accurately,  "We  can  be  sure 
that  communism  will  reign  supreme  in  these 
nations  after  the  occupation." 

Perhaps  he  foresaw  also  the  dlsastrottt 
Morgenthau  plan,  implying  in  his  warning, 
"If  Germany  did  not  exist,  Europeans  would 
have  to  Invent  a  Germany,  and  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  think  that  Germany's  place 
could  be  occupied  by  a  federation  of  Lithu- 
anians. Poles.  Czechs,  and  Rumanians,  which 
would  be  rapidly  transformed  Into  a  feder- 
ation of  Soviet  states."  Space  forbids  c\ir 
quoting  Hoare  s  reply,  the  expression  of  hia 
vapid  optimism.  One  can  scarcely  credit 
him  with  believing  It  himself  (The  major 
part  of  the  text  of  both  letters.  Franco's  and 
Hoare's,  can  be  found  In  the  Brooklyn  Tab- 
let for  October  23,  1948.)  In  any  case. 
Franco  has  called  the  turn. 

But  by  sheer  dint  of  repetition,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  concurred  in  Ignoring  both 
him  and  their  own  real  Intererts.  They  have 
gone  so  ridiculously  far  that  they  have  even 
looked  with  the  aid  of  foreign  (not  rose- 
colored  but  red-colored)  glasses  at  Spain  as 
a  threat  to  their  own  welfare.  When  a  quar- 
ter of  the  world's  population  and  a  fifth  of 
its  territory  have  fallen  under  the  sway  of 
Russia,  they  lie  awake  nights  worrying  about 
the  threat  of  tiny  Spain  to  the  world's  peace. 
And  one  might  ask.  What  peace? 

THX  BAGIMG   BKAB 

It  Is  the  old  8tx>ry  of  the  e.ephant  and  tha 
mouse — the  elephant  afraid  of  the  mouse 
but  munching  his  peanuts  in  elephantine 
calm  while  a  raging  bt.tiT  tears  down  the 
main  tent.  Of  course.  It  doesn't  make  sense, 
except  to  the  few  behind  the  acenea  who  are 
managing  the  whole  farce. 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  be  afraid  of  Spain 
(and  there  is.  on  second  thought)  it  is  rather 
in  spite  of  Franco.  The  quastlcm  that  ahould 
rather  exercise  us  is,  what  would  happen  to 
Spain  without  Franco?  Prescinding  entirely 
from  the  issues  involved  In  dlscusalng  his 
own  status  as  dictator  or  liberator  or  what, 
one  should  not  fall  to  consider  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  Spain  without  him  and  his  estab- 
liahad  government;  the  Important  word  being 
"established." 

Some  argue,  it  seems  to  us  most  naively, 
that,  on  the  supposition  of  Franco's  entire 
wtckednesa,  he  is  ftimishing  a  great  impetua 
to  cotxununlsm:  that  to  liberate  Spain  from 
Ptanco  would  be  the  first  and  greataat  hiow 
against  communism.  This  is  to  suppoaa.  In 
an  innocence  whoae  beauty  Is  marrad  only 
by  Ita  complete  lack  of  a  mn»9  of  reality, 
that  social  justice  would  than  ba  allowed  to 
flourish  all  unimpeded  and  that  all  the  nat- 
tnml  and  supernatural  vtrtuaa  of  tba  Span* 
lab  paopla  would  immediately  spring  Into  full 
and  luxurious  bloom. 

Baa  one  never  heard  of  the  manlfaat  strat- 
egy of  communism  throughout  tha  reat  of 
the  world,  of  Red  Intervention  and  Bad  In- 
filtration and  Red  double-dealing  and  dla^ 
simulation?  The  political  vaenum  prixluced 
by  the  downfall  of  the  da  faeto  poveriunent 
would  be  filled  Immediately. 

UCHnC   ON    SPATir 

Russia  has  always  wanted  Spain.  Guided 
by  the  type  of  realists  we  have  described 
already.  Russia  knows  what  ^taln  is  worth 
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A  third  article, 
and  toU  ratea. 
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•or  you.  from  the  otBclal 
the  consensus  of  ex- 
I  aa  to  the  potential  effect  of  am- 
and  atomic  weapona. 


First,  with  respect  to  the  exl.«itlng  canal: 
Any  conventional  weapon  could  damage  or 
dratroy  the  locks  and  the  larger  bombs  could 
breach  Oatun  Dam  to  such  an  extent  that 
datun  Lake  would  Im  drained.  The  loss  of 
Oatun  Lake  would  cAeae  the  Canal  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  or  more  years,  depending  upon 
the  volume  of  water  lo«t  and  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  repair  the  damaged  struc- 
tures. If  the  atomic  bomb  is  used,  a  single 
dtnct  hit  could  demolish  the  twin-lock 
ehmnbers  or  breach  Gatun  Dam  ao  that 
Oatun  Lake  would  be  lust  and  the  Canal  ren- 
dered iMcless.  Contamination  and  lln^sering 
radioactivity  from  the  atomic  explcslon. 
even  though  a  vital  structure  were  not  physi- 
cally damaged,  would  seriously  impede  and 
probably  preclude  functioning  of  the  operat- 
ing personnel,  and  therefore  of  the  Canal, 
for  a  long  time. 

Next,  with  respect  to  an  armor-plated  lock 
canal.  (I  don't  mean  armor-plated  literally, 
but  a  lock  canal  designed  for  maximum  se- 
curity with  all  the  resistivity  to  destruction 
that  could  feasibly  be  built  into  such  proj- 
ect.) I  won't  take  the  time  to  outline  the 
structural  treatment  for  such  a  canal  but  will 
merely  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  a 
lock  canal  tt  will  still  involve  and  be  depend- 
ent upon  a  summit  pool  or  lake.  A  deter- 
mined attack  with  large  conventional  bombs 
on  either  the  locJta  or  retaining  cams  could 
bring  about  drainage  of  the  summit  lake  and 
resultant  uselessness  of  the  canal  for  several 
years.  A  concentrated  rttack  with  two  atomic 
bombs  could  -ender  the  canal  useless  for  4 
years  or  more. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  a  sea-level  canal; 
The  canal  channel  could  not  t)e  obstructed 
by  debris  or  slides  produced  by  any  known 
or  foreseeable  weapon  of  conven  clonal  t3rpe. 
(The  vulnerability  of  the  auxiliary  structures 
of  a  sea-level  canal  is  not  a  governing  con- 
sideration, as  I'll  bring  out  later.)  The  most 
serious  damage  to  a  sea-level  canal  would 
be  from  a  siirface  or  underground  explosion 
of  an  atomic  bomb  In  the  canal  channel  or 
on  its  banks  so  aa  to  close  the  channel  with 
radioactive  earth  and  rock  debris.  Such  a 
block  could  be  removed  with  dredges  and 
other  equipment  specially  shielded  against 
the  effects  of  radioactivity.  It  is  estimated 
that  traffic  could  be  resumed  within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks,  or  within  a  few  months,  at  the 
most.  If  adequate  personnel  and  suitable 
equipment  were  available  to  start  clearing 
operations.  Despite  contaminated  \rater  In 
the  canal,  vessels  cotild  navigate  through  !t 
safely  once  a  passage  had  been  opened 
through  the  crater  debris.  Even  complete 
destruction  of  the  shore  facilities  by  atomic 
bombing  would  not  Jtop  ships  from  using  a 
sea-level  canal  because  its  operation,  in  ex- 
treme emergency,  is  not  dependent  on  shore 
aaatstance.  Furthermore — and  this  Is  a  very 
important  consideration — a  sea-level  canal 
has  no  vulnerable  essential  operating  ele- 
ments that  might  tx  subject  to  satiotage. 

Thus,  the  Governor  concluded,  no  lock 
canal  but  only  a  sea-level  canal  would  meet 
the  future  needs  of  national  defense. 

The  Governor's  report  goes  on  to  present 
an  up-to-date  review,  reestimate  and  analysis 
of  the  time  and  cost  of  construction  as  well 
as  all  other  pros  and  cons,  of  30  alternative 
isthmian  canal  routes  at  locations  ail  the 
way  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec  in 
Mexico  to  the  Altrato  River  in  Columbia. 
Both  lock-type  and  sea-level-type  canala. 
either  of  which  would  meet  the  future  needs 
of  interoceamc  commerce,  were  considered 
for  each  route  wtiere  both  were  at  all  feaalljle. 
( Lock  dlmenalona  were  projected  as  1.500'  by 
aoo'  to  meet  the  Navy's  requirements  as 
against  the  present  lock  dimensions  of  1,000' 
by  110':  channel  dimensions  would  be  600' 
wide  by  60'  deep  as  against  GalUard  Cuts 
300'  by  42'.)  Comparative  eatimates  show 
that  a  modatal— d  lock  canal,  with  maximum 
protective  fiaCaiis,  would  cost  $2 jr?0.000.000 
at  Panama  and  93.500,000,000  at  Nlcaragiia. 


the  next  cheapest:  a  sea- level  canal  would 
cost  $2,500,000,000  at  Panama  and  M.0OO.- 
000.000  on  the  Altrato  route  tn  Colombia,  the 
next  cheapest.  These  alternate  figures  cover 
only  the  costs  of  enflneertng  works.  They 
do  not  include  tbe  tremendous  costs — and  I 
can't  give  you  those  figiures — of  duplicating 
defense  installations. 

Today,  fortunately,  our  engineering  tech- 
nique— as  is  true  of  all  other  sclentiflc  and 
technical  proceasM — has  the  advantage  of 
new  tools  and  methods  for  dealing  with  prob- 
lems that  were  almost  unfathomable  a  gen- 
eration ago.  We  now  employ  exploratory 
drilling  to  develop  sul»urface  geological  con- 
ditions In  great  detail  and  we  have  the  rela- 
tively new  science  of  soil  mechanics  for  ana- 
lyzing and  testing  earth  materials  and  pre- 
determining their  behavior. 

With  the  application  of  the  modem  tech- 
niques present-day  engineers  are  able  to  de- 
sign safe  slopes  for  excavation  in  various 
materials  and  various  heights.  For  example, 
a  500-foot  cut  In  the  weakest  Cucaracha  ma- 
tt lal  would  be  designed  for  a  slope  of  1  on 
9 — that  Is,  1  foot  rise  for  every  9  feet  hori- 
zontally The  estimates  of  quantities  to  be 
excavated  are  all  based  on  such  very  conaer- 
vstlve  slopes.  It  would  be  foolhardy,  of 
course,  to  assert  that  even  with  such  conserv- 
ative designs  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
slides  in  excavation.  But  it  Is  safe  to  say — 
and  I  say  this  advisedly — that  the  hazards 
of  slides  will  t>e  minimized  and  that  the 
engineers  are  justified  In  being  confident 
of  a  successful  job. 

The  second  engineering  problem  Is  that  of 
flood  control  for  a  sea -level  canal.  If  large 
uncontrolled  flows  from  tropical  floods  were 
to  enter  the  canal,  they  would  cause  veloci- 
ties and  cross  currents  that  would  be  objec- 
tionable and  dangerous  to  navigation.  For- 
tunately, there  are  favorable  phys'cal  possi- 
bilities for  taking  care  of  those  floods  by 
means  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  diversion 
works  and  regulating  reservoirs.  This  Is  a 
perfectly  orthodox,  workable,  and  effective 
engineering  treatment  of  the  flood-control 
problem. 

THE  TISXS 

Now  for  the  problem  of  tidal  cturents. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  debatable  as  well  as 
Intriguing  aspects  of  the  sea-level  proposal, 
but  fortunately  it  Is  not  one  of  vital  signl- 
flcance  In  the  over-all  plan.  Even  the  man 
In  the  street  asks:  "What  about  the  differ- 
ence in  tides  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sides?  The  Pacific  tide  has  a  range  of  at>out 
ao  feet  while  the  Atlantic  range  Is  only  about 
2  feet.  Under  extreme  conditions  of  spring 
ttrtea  which  fortunately  prevail  only  about 
S  percent  of  the  time — the  tides  can  create 
a  maximum  head  or  difference  of  level  of 
about  11  feet  which,  in  turn,  would  generate 
a  current  through  the  sea-level  canal  with 
a  maximum  velocity  of  about  44  knots,  or 
about  5  miles  per  hour.  By  way  of  compari- 
son let  me  give  you  the  corresponding  data 
for  other  sea-level  waterways.  The  Suez 
experiences  »"  i'"  in  currents  of  3^ 
i:  the  Cape  Cod  Chaal  experiences  maxi- 
mum currents  something  over  5  knots. 

The  practical  question  Is,  Would  the 
Panama  Canal  be  unduly  hazardous  for  navi- 
gation with  currents  up  to  4)',  knots?  On 
that  question,  frankly,  there  are  some  honest 
but  not  serious  dlfferenow  qf  opinion.  But 
there  is  no  difference  of  oplnlnti  on  the  con- 
clusion that  such  currents  could  and  would 
be  navigated  If  and  when  they  tiad  to  be, 
even  though  they  might  t>e  undesirable  for 
regular,  normal  operations.  Accordingly,  the 
engineering  treatment  Is.  In  a  sense,  a  com- 
promise. The  solution  consists  of  tldal-regu- 
latmg  works  which  would  provide  control  so 
that  shlpa  would  not  encounter  canal  cur- 
rents greater  than  2^  knots.  At  times  when 
the  tides  would  create  velocities  greater  than 
24  Imots  in  an  open  canal  it  would  t>e  closed 
off  and  the  difference  In  level  negotiated  by 


meazu  of  a  tidal  lock.  At  tlmea  when  the 
tidal  current  would  Im  leaa  than  2';^  knota 
ships  would  go  straight  through  a  navigable 
pass  in  the  control  works  Instead  of  uaing 
the  tidal  lock — this  ts  common  practice  on 
the  Ohio  River. 

The  point  may  t>e  rataed  that  a  sea-level 
canal  containing  a  tidal  lock  such  as  Tve 
described  Is  really  a  lock  canal.  That  may 
be  true  as  a  matter  of  prectse  definition. 
But  It  is  not  true  In  the  sense  In  which  I 
have  used  the  term  "lock  canal"  In  this  talk, 
namely,  a  canal  In  which  lodes  serve  to  ne- 
gotiate a  difference  In  land  elevation  by 
creating  and  retaining  a  summit  lake.  In 
that  concept  of  a  lock  canal,  aa  Tve  pointed 
out,  the  Icck  structures  and  lock  gates  are 
the  solar  plextis.  If  they  are  knocked  out  In 
any  way,  the  lake  drains  and  tbe  canal  Is 
useless.  A  tidal  lock,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  merely  a  convenience  to  navigation:  as  a 
structure  It  is  not  vital  to  the  rest  of  the 
canal.  If  the  Xldal  lock  or  any  oth«-  ele- 
ments of  the  tidal  central  works  are  knocked 
out  In  time  of  war.  any  olwtructlve  debris 
would  simply  be  cleared  away;  ships  would 
use  the  navigable  pass  exclusively,  whatever 
the  ciurents;  and  the  canal  would  function 
as  an  open  waterway  without  the  help  or 
need  of  any  tidal  regulation.  I  can  assure 
you  that  that  condition  of  functioning  is 
anticipated  in  realistic  planning  and  that  It 
Is  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Canal's  most  Im- 
portant wartime  customer,  the  Navy. 

An  ob.ious  prime  requisite  In  the  plan  of 
conversion  Is  that  the  conduct  of  the  work 
must  Involve  an  absolute  minimum  of  inter- 
ference with  normal  canal  trafDe.  That  re- 
quirement Is  met.  In  the  first  Instance,  by 
the  allnement  of  the  sea-level  channel  not 
being  Identical  with  that  of  the  present 
canal:  the  new  canal  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
the  sharp  angles  and  short  reaches  that  are 
bothersome  to  navigation  In  the  existing 
canaL  By  virtue  of  that  fact,  the  old  and 
new  allnements  will  coincide  or  overlap  at 
only  a  few  points  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
new  work  can  be  carried  on  without  regard 
to  canal  traffic  In  much  the  same  way  that 
highway  construction  on  a  bypass  does  not 
affect  traffic  on  the  old  route  except  at  the 
junction  points. 

uzDcnfC 

The  next  feature  involves  some  unprece- 
dented but  entirely  feasible,  though  perhaps 
spectacular,  procedure.  It  consists  of  dig- 
ging down  to  grade  and  section;  that  Is. 
to  60  fee  below  sea  level  and  600  feet  wide, 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  new  allnement 
while  the  old  canal  remains  a<<  is;  that  la, 
with  the  water  in  Oatun  Lake  and  In  Gail- 
lard  Cut  remaining  at  elevation  85  feet  above 
sea  level  and  the  small  Mlraflorea  Lake  re- 
maining at  elevation  54.  As  I've  mentioned, 
roughly  a  billion  cubic  yards  of  material  will 
have  to  be  excavated  In  that  operation,  ma- 
toial  that  varies  In  character  from  ultra 
soft  mtick  to  super-hard  rock.  Roughly  a 
third  of  that  volume  wUl  be  removed  by 
floating  dredges,  with  hydraulic  suction 
dredgea  handling  the  softer  materials  and 
bucket  ladder  dredges,  of  the  type  used  In 
the  California  gold  fields  and  Internationally 
for  ore  dredging,  handling  the  harder  dig- 
ging. These  dredges  will  be  designed  and 
built  (In  fact,  they're  already  designed  |see 
February  Pacific  Marine  Review — Editorial]) 
to  dig  to  a  depth  of  145  feet  below  the  water 
surface,  so  that  they  can  dig  the  new  channel 
to  minus  80  while  floating  at  plus  85.  These 
machines  will  tie  veritable  liehemoths  but 
entirely  practicable  with  American  Icnow- 
how.  While  the  dredges  are  worlting  In  the 
wet.  so-called  dry  excavating  equipment — 
that  Is  shovels  and  draglines,  but  of  king 
siae — will  be  chewing  away  at  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  a  billion  cubic  yards  of  excavation. 
That  equipment  will  work  in  the  dry.  l>ehlnd 
cofferdams  and  natural  plugs  which  will 
separate  their  sites  and  keep  back  the  water 


from  tlie  old  canal.  However,  these  land 
machines  will  load  their  rpoil  into  scovra  so 
that  the  excavated  material  will  be  taken 
away  afloat  rather  thma  on  wtMels.  Th« 
whole  excavauon  process  ts.  of  course,  the 
key  to  the  entire  Job.  Housing  construction 
to  aceotomodate  the  workers  will  precede  tha 
eaoawftton;  fiood-control  structures, 
regulating  works,  and  oth«r 
will  be  built  concurrently  erltb 
tlon. 

Even  with  aU  the  work  I've  Just  deacrthed. 
we're  not  quite  done  with  ttie  con  luiatou. 
We>e  dug  a  completely  new  ehaoael.  but  the 
part  dug  in  the  wet  stin  tiaa  w»ter  standing 
over  It  85  feet  atmve  sea  level.  However,  tn 
the  process  of  the  excavation  rock  plugs  have 
been  left  in  place  at  the  two  ends.  Gatun  and 
Pedro  Miguel,  and  a  temporary  steel  dam  for 
Mlraflores  Lake  has  been  installed  in  the 
tidal  lock.  A1m»  that  portion  of  Gatun  Lake 
that  has  tMcome  aeparated  from  the  parent 
Ixxly  by  virtue  of  the  flood-control  diversion 
emtankments  has  been  drained  down.  So 
now  all  the  lock  culverts,  as  well  as  the  out- 
lets of  Oatun  Dam  and  all  other  flood  outlets, 
are  opened,  and  the  water  remaining  in 
Gatun  Lake  and  in  smaller  Mlraflores  Lake 
starts  to  rush  out  In  two  directions  to  reach 
Its  level  with  the  two  oceans.  Meanwhile, 
tunnel  outlets  that  have  been  preexcavated 
but  blanked  off  In  the  rock  plugs  are  blasted 
open  to  accelerate  the  outflow  and  flnaUy  the 
temporary  steel  dam  Is  rapidly  dismantled 
section  by  section  and  the  remaining  mass  of 
the  plugs  is  blasted  and  obliterated.  That 
entire  draw-down  procedure  would  take 
atMut  7  days  and  the  Canal  would  have  to  be 
closed  to  traffic  during  that  week  of  conver- 
sion. But  that  week  could  l>e  anticipated 
and  scheduled  to  suit  traffic  conditions  and 
it  would  constitute  the  sxim  total  of  traflle 
Interruption. 

The  complete  Job  that  Fve  outlined  with 
such  broad  strokes  of  the  brush  would  In- 
volve an  estimated  expenditure  of  alx>ut 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  02,483.000.- 
000  is  the  actual  engineering  estinuite).  To 
attain  optimum  efficiency  and  economy  it  is 
programed  to  l>e  performed  in  10  years' 
time,  with  an  average  annual  appropriation 
ot  t250,000.000  during  that  period.  Employ- 
ment estimates  indicate  a  peak  labtor  force 
of  about  40.000.  All  In  all.  it  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous Job  but  no  more  so,  relatively 
speaking,  than  our  Initial  "Big  Ditch."  I 
venture  the  assertion,  with  due  humility, 
that  the  sea-level  Job,  like  others  that  have 
challenged  our  engineering  profession  and 
construction  Industry,  can  be  creditably 
performed. 

So  much  tar  the  major  engineering  aspects 
of  converting  the  Panama  Canal  to  sea  level. 
There  still  remains  the  overriding  matter  of 
strategic  policy  which  has  been  dramatically 
highlighted  In  recent  months  by  various 
political  disturtiances  In  Central  America. 
Renewed  concern  f«"  the  security  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  has  brought  forth  proposals  for 
new  canal  construction  at  alternative  loca- 
tions, on  the  premise  that  "It  Is  unwise  to 
carry  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket."  How- 
ever, that  adage  is  utterly  fallacious  when 
applied  ^o  defensive  strategy  In  respect  to 
the  Panama  Canal  because  guaranteed  inter- 
oceanic  communication  is  not  a  matter  of 
carrying  eggs  but  of  protecting  baskets.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  the  Panama  Canal  sea- 
level  recommendation  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
critically  reviewed  at  the  highest  levels  of 
United  States  strategic  policy  That  review 
led  to  the  firm  and  irrefutat>le  conclusion 
that  the  Panama  Canal  converted  to  sea  level 
would  be  America's  stoutest  and  safest 
l>asltet  and  that  our  canal  sectuity  lies 
not  in  trying  to  spread  our  defense  to  cover 
several  canals  tnit  tn  having  ttie  stoimchest 
canal  obtainable  and  concentrating  on  the 
defense  of  tiiat  one. 
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14ARCANTO.HIO. 
It  Hi  unammoitt  coBtat  irmnted 
today  to  extend  bit  rmmmtts.  I  in- 
herein  a  aputh  deHver<^  by  the 
Hoaorable  Henry  A.  Wallace  on  Sunday. 
Marrh  27.  1949: 


X  would  Ilk*  to 
lo  j<m  of  tlie  ptme*  ct  tb»  world.     Tbe 
I  an  talking  alx>ut  ts  ittm  on«>«orld 
WiUkM  and  Frmnklm 
Baft  today  ttaOM  who 
«B  Bivtaal  ondcr- 


tbmrm  has  been  •  de- 
world    peace.    The 
AtlABUc  mimny  pace 
A  taamm  Mmmt  ot  aitae  aald  tte  •!&« 
li  this  Watxh  Atlantte  PMrt?    I 
tiM  radio  that  jan  ar«  agaliist  tt. 
Why?     What  Is  thla  pact  anyway?" 

My  reply  waa  tary  mapta.  I  aaHI  tlm  pact 
reaUy  maani  that  wa  ara  fotiig  to  aaod  bU- 
of  doUaia  of  tanks,  planes,  and  guiia  to 
My  Urmar  frtead  la  a 
oC  tiM  last  war — and  proaptly  rc- 
Benr  laag  will  it  be  before  we  have  to 
aend  mcn?~  Idaetatlaa  mean  notlUnf  to 
lyaa.  amrta  maaaa  Dothtng  Bat  gettlnf 
tato  war  again  meant  rrarythtng.  Tkia  man 
ted  never  talked  poUtles  or  p<4iciea  with  me 
tiie    North    Atlant;c    Pact    came    up. 

m  the  UaMad  Statea  la  worrlad. 
Amartcana     ara     rtghtly     worrted.     They 
aMiaa  thac  the  pact,  aa  ooa  writer  haa  put  it. 
li  "adpansdtnf   a   ona-arorfcl    nrganlaatiiiB 
idlli  a  Bttnry  alHaari  H****"g  toward  the 
oC  «ar  la  a  wacid  spin  la  two." 
d  tlM  pact  Is  tlM  Dnlted 
aope  for  pcaee. 
Vbca  Secretary  of  State  Achcaon  elahned 
the    pact    Is    an    aaaantui    toatnoBant    (or 
the  United  Natlooa,  the  Raw 

oCaU 

Inftaaftlaa  at  tte  pact  is 
to  tafea  the  piaea  ot  the  Dnttad  WaflaaB  Mr. 
■evte  aad  Ifr.  GBuieMIt  teva  baaa  more 
ttmak  about  this  thao  Arhason.  The  pact 
up  an  Atlantic  council  anth  a  military 
aaaumttea  ui  Buropa  with  OMwe  power 
tJM  QV  SaeurUy  OooacU.    Tba  Attaatle 


rtlpkenalB  who  p«ft 
toy  B  aa  a 


the  pact  try  to  jua- 
undsr  the 


Wtet   klDd  9t 

to 


It 


lac  ac  tte  wartd  lata 
paaoa? 

Stripped  or  legal  earMage.  tte  North  At- 
lantic oalUtary  pact  gives  the  Dnltad 
Araay  aillttary  baaaaup  to  tte  very 


aa  held 
or  Chnst 
lepreaeintng  all  th«  Ptotastant 
.  uaauoas.  Tbeaa  Protestant  laadara 
about  tte  Mortii  Atlantic  Pact.  *lfo  da- 
faaat  alllanna  should  be  en 
aM^M  eaitdiy  appear  ai 
Bla.  as  a  BNstekD  alliance  would 
appear  to  aa.* 

As  wa  paeidar  these  words  aad  thlah  of 
ttke  baaes  which  tte  Atlantic  Pact  wui  sat  ^ 
so  dose  to  Btaasla  we  canaut  afford  to 


been 


teva 
separate 

as  they 
bombers 


wil 


apply 
meat  to 


guxa 


tb- 


to  us. 
baaes  oo| 

border? 

put 

peace? 

ttet 

peace? 

call   th' 

hypooi^ 

voice 

wtet  tt 

But 
wte  m 
which 
tte 
really 

Even 
publtcai  I 
oently 
high 


history.    In  the  last  25  years  they 
attacked  by  foreign  armies  five 
tlmea.     Does  anyons  Imagine  that. 
itare  across  their  borders  at  our  jet 
and  our   cannon,   calm   vialons   of 
be  born  In  their  minds?     If  we 
C^irlstlan  betevior  and  try  for  a  mo- 
put  ourselves  in  their  place  the  true 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact  wUl  be  clear 
Supposing  the  Soviets  had  military 
tte  Mexican  border?    Tfc    Canadian 
On  Cute?    Could  the  treaty  which 
in  our  faces  be  called  a  pact  of 
Has  It  ever  happened  In  the  world 
massing    of    armed    men    brought 
Baa  it  not  always  lirought  war?    To 
Atlantic  Pact  a  peaceful  thing  la 
and  nothing  'ess — and  I  raiae  my 
It  so  ttet  you  may  know  it  for 


ag  ilnst 


ttet  th4 
open  raflltary 
If  Mr 

the  Sov 


are  many  people  of  honest  heart 
we  must  run  the  terrible  risk  of  war 
Atlantic  Pact  involves  because  of 
of  Russian  aggresalon.     Is  there 
a  threat? 
Mr   John  Vtaatar  OuUea,  leading  Eie- 
spokesmaa  on  foreign  policy.  le- 
td.  "I  do  not  know  any  responsible 
military  or  civilian.  In  this  Oov- 
or  any  government,   who   believes 
Soviet  state  now  plans  conquest  by 


tie 
thr  at 
sich 


oOlEial 


gresslcr  —then 


tary 
our  pari . 

military 
This  is 
in  1937 
their 
aments 
We 
follies 
their 


Dulles  U  right,  snd  I  think  he  is— If 
et  Union  does  not  plan  military  sg- 
to  surround  them  with  mill- 
becomes  an  act  of  aggression  on 
The  road  to  peace  Is  not  Used  with 
bases.     The  road  to  bankruptcy  Is. 
etet  Roosevelt  said  at  Buenos  Aires 
Roosevelt  said  of  nations  who  spend 
and  men  in  creating  vast  arm- 


m  mey 


For 

at 

try  froa 

alliance) 

into  the 

forci 

Europes^ 

Amerlc 

gun 

without 

to 

frooB 

these 

This 
Ttet 
most 
away  lu 


find 


self -sup  nrtlng 


feato 


uaempkyed 
lor  a 


UD 


mow    ttet    nations   guilty   of    these 
1  levitably  face  the  day  either  when 
of  destruction  must  be  used 
Lteir  neighbor  or  when  an  unsound 
like  a  house  of  cards  will  fall  spart." 
years  our  reverence  for  the  wisdom 
Washington  has  tMured  tills  coun- 
entcring  Into  entangling  European 
Now  the  Atlantic  Pact  plunges  us 
maelstrom  of  Exuropean  politics.    It 
Into  a  European  alliance  against  a 
power.      It    moves    the    heart    of 
right  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  first 
in  Europe.     And   it  commits   us. 
tile  ri^ht  of  deciding  for  ourselves. 
Buropean  war.    No  honeyed  words 
State   Department   can   cover    up 


fa  XM. 


teirttaia 


iiew  pact  forcea  all  Europe  to  rearm. 

coatinent.  only  half  recovered  from  the 

in  history.  Is  now  to  Alng 

We  tmpoee  on  Europe 

ancient  caiaa    tte  massive  stand- 

A  reanaad  Buropa  can  never  be 

Tte   pact   will   Impoverish 


rtll  tt  do  to  the  United  SUtes?    Ac- 

:o  Hansen  Baldwta.  of  the  New  Tork 

new  lead-leaaa  profram  will  cost 

taxpayer  tliree  to  four  billions 

a  4-   or   5-year  period.     These 

to  our  present  ta  1.000, 000 .000 

program  means  that  we  will  not 

m   America,   or   hospitals,   or 

Secretary  of  Defeeae  Por- 

aU  tlUa  out  last  December  wten 

that  tte  American  people  will  not 

to  gtve  up  domestic  reforms  but 

their   belts   and   lower   their   living 

ardar  to  rearm  the  woeld.    Tte 

already  shoem  its  readtama  to 

for  armaments  whtl«  tt  de- 

et|U-r1fhU    legUlatlon.    waters    down 

falls  to  repeal  Taft-Hartley  or 

rattef  for  growing  numbers  of  our 

•oth  parties  In  Congreae  voted 

Air   Poroe— but   cut   low-cost 


And  sU  thU  ws  do  and  fall  to  do  In  tte 
name  of  siirreiiadlBC  with  armies  a  nation 
which  no  responalWa  statesman  claims  either 
can  or  will  launch  a  military  attack  beyond 
its  borders. 

But  pertepe  the  worst  disaster  created  by 
this  new  pact  is  not  a  material  one  at  all. 
This  pact  will  place  us  upon  a  war  footing, 
and  all  these  millions  of  Americans  who  etiU 
wish  to  question,  who  still  wish  to  6cek 
peace,  will  be  reviled  in  the  press,  and  at- 
tacked in  the  pulpit.  As  I  speak  to  you. 
the  National  Coiincil  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Professions  is  holding  a  Conference  for  Peace 
in  New  York.  This  council  Includes  among 
its  members  some  of  our  most  brilliant  men 
of  science  and  of  the  arts. 

To  try  to  stop  the  trend  toward  war,  It  in- 
vited to  our  country  scientists  and  artists 
from  every  country  in  Europe.  But  our 
State  Department,  using  a  very  clever  and 
very  dishonest  method,  has  barred  prac- 
tically all  the  non-Conununlst  delegates 
from  western  Europe,  so  that  you  wotild 
think  that  only  the  Communists  were  inter- 
ested In  the  conference:  so  ttet  you  could 
easily  be  led  by  tte  nose  to  damn  outright 
any  American  who  participates  in  It.  Tte 
English  press  Ls  highly  Indignant  over  the 
barring  of  Dr.  Bernal.  who  was  decorated  only 
2  years  ago  by  our  own  Government  for  dis- 
tinguished services  dtiring  the  war. 

The  Ctate  I>epartment  is  trying  to  bully 
everyone  who  dares  ask  questions  and  de- 
mand answers.  Since  when  have  our  policy 
makers  lecome  immune  from  criticism?  The 
administration  thluks  It  has  presented  ycu 
with  an  accomplished  fact  that  you  will  not 
dare  to  question  or  contradict.  I  say  to 
those  very  clever  men  that  this  democracy 
takes  no  marching  orders  and  writes  no 
blank  checks.  No  group  of  men  has  the 
right  to  lead  us  Into  war  in  the  name  of 
peace. 

There  Is  one  particular  result  of  this  new 
pact  which  tea  received  little  notice  in  the 
press.  It  la  this:  If  It  now  becomes  Ameri- 
can policy  to  rearm  Europe,  are  we  going 
to  rearm  Germany,  too? 

It  vaa  German  militarism  and  German  ag- 
gression against  which  we  were  forced  to 
flght  two  wars  in  a  single  generation.  It  was 
German  mllltartsm  and  German  aggression 
that  laimched  all  the  carnage  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Our  military  men  have  al- 
ready decided  to  place  arms  in  the  hards 
of  the  Germans,  the  very  same  Germans,  un- 
changed and  unrepentant,  against  whom  we 
fought.  Under  the  Atlantic  Pect.  the  Nazis 
will  have  uniforms  again.  These  will  be  of 
American  and  Australian  wool,  dyed  a  new 
color  perhaps,  but  It  ^111  be  German  dye,  and 
the  men  urder  the  cloaks  will  be  Germans. 
As  the  military  expert  of  the  New  Tork  Times 
writes,  "Many  of  cur  military  observers  ad- 
vocate a  plan  frankly  based  on  the  eventual 
utillmtlon  of  Spanish  and  German  man- 
power" Spain  too.  of  coinrse.  Because  It 
was  Praneo  who  In  November  of  1944  first 
proposed  In  a  letter  to  Churchill  the  western 
alliance  agslnst  Russia.  Tes.  Prance's 
Spain— t!ie  creature  of  Hitler  and  Bfuaso- 
llnl — Pasclst  Spain  Is  In  our  camp  because 
she  hates  Russia  Just  as  she  hates  Protes- 
tantism. Does  anyone  Imagine  ttet  the  Jap- 
aneee.  with  their  Emperor  Intact,  hta  ad- 
mirals and  generals  at  his  aide,  will  not  be 
next  on  the  list  of  American  allies? 

But  this  is  practical  politics.  Is  It  not? 
I  would  like  to  be  present  wten  Its  fine 
points  are  explained  to  the'  ghosts  of  cm- 
dead  on  the  Islands  of  the  Paclflc  and  the 
shores  of  the  Rhine  I  say  to  ycu  that  it  Is 
not  practical  politics— tt  la  Impractical  ard 
Immoral  politics,  and  the  worst  of  tt  is.  tt  Is 
politics  that  can  lead  only  to  disaster.  The 
proof  of  this  la  plain  In  China.  Greece,  and 
Tttrtey. 

Wtet  we  did  In  China  Is  exactly  what  tte 
Atlantic  Pact  would  teve  us  do  hi  Bivopc. 
We  spent  some  •O.OiMM.OOO  to  arm  tte 
CUanc  Kai-shek  goesraawnt.     We  trained 
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whole  divisions  at  tts  army  and  Its  entire  air 
force. 

What  happened? 

Whereas  tte  country  waa  only  partially 
Communist  when  our  military  aid  began, 
tixtay  it  U  ail  but  completely  Communist. 
And  tte  irony  la  ttet  the  Communist  armies 
are  in  great  part  using  American  equipment 
ttiat  ttey  captured — or  sometimes  l)ought — 
from  1  lilain'n  armies. 

But  am  American  luck  aras  wtth  us  In 
China.  Par  there  was  no  pact  binding  us 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  If  there  tiad  been  a 
treaty  lite  tte  Atlantic  Pact  covering  tte 
Par  East,  we  would  now  be  at  war  with  Bua- 
ala  oa  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

Aa  It  is,  we  have  wasted  billions  In  tte 
money  of  American  taxpayers.  More  Impor- 
tant, where  once  the  name  of  America  was 
held  in  highest  lionor,  tte  Chinese  people 
now  regard  us  aa  ttelr  enemies.  Millions  of 
them  hold  us  responsible  for  feeding  the  fires 
of  a  civil  war  ttet  might  teve  t>een  avoided. 
Even  American  boitaeaamen,  whose  very  es- 
le  conaervatiam,  plead  through  the 
for  a  banili-off  policy  In  the  internal 
life  of  China. 

Is  this  wtiat  we  want  to  happen  tn  Europe? 
Our  policy  there  la  the  same.  WUI  the  re- 
aotta  Ise  different?  Por  montte  the  Russians 
Saia  tieen  saying  to  all  the  world  that  they 
are  wUllng  to  ttt  down  with  us  to  talk  out 
otir  dlffereneea.  Stalin  himself  has  invited 
Praaldent  Truman  to  do  this.  The  State  De- 
partment and  tte  White  House  brushed  htm 
off.  The  Atlantic  Pact,  this  war  alliance.  Is 
reply.  Pcx^et.  for  a  moment,  the  effect 
Russia.  What  does  It  mean  to  tte  man 
oa  tte  atraet  in  Paris,  In  Rome,  tn  Londoo? 
Doea  It  raise  our  prestige?  Does  It  roate  tn 
aeem  like  victims  or  aggresaon? 

An  Oxford  profe-  or.  Max  Bellofl,  wrote  tte 
answer  In  the  New  York  Times  magazine. 
"It  la  perteps  not  fully  realised  In  the  United 
States."  te  declared,  "how  Instinctively  Eu- 
ropeana  aUB  raeoU  from  the  idea  of  a  new  war. 
However  exaaperattng  the  attitude  of  Soviet 
Russia  may  te.  tatt  of  a  showdown  which 
can  only  mean  a  shooting  war.  seems  to 
Kuiupeana  no  answer.** 

Of  course  it  Is  no  anaarer.  Bo  aaaver  for 
Euiupe&ns.  and  no  answer  for  ABMfleana.  It 
no  answer  In  Cblna,  and  tt  will  be  a 
for  America  tn  Europe.  We  are 
asking  the  people  of  Europe  to  tiecoaae  Amer. 
lean  mercenaries  and  to  turn  ttelr  countrlea 
Into  tettlefields  once  again.  We  are  tKftatg 
to  them.  "Set  aaMe  |OHr  dreams  of  a  better 
world:  take  thia  gva  aad  stand  ready.  Watch 
your  fields  grow  over  with  weeds.  Set  yoor 
tractor  plants  to  turning  out  tanks  agaJa. 
Come  out  of  school  and  take  up  arms.  We 
teve  run  out  of  Ideas.  We  know  nothing  bat 
war  as  a  way  to  peace.    You  must  tcUam." 

We  made  that  speech  tn  China,  frl«ida. 
But  the  Chinese  did  not  follow.  We  are 
maktag  ttet  speech  la  Gre^H^e 
now  more  Oreefc  retels  m  the  hllla 
vera  vrhen  wa  ataited  to  wipe  them  out. 

Pertepe  the  mlUtary  and  Wall  Street  OMU 
who  took  over  American  foreign  policy  arten 
Booaevatt  dtad  do  not  understand  ham  thia 
eaitaxa  la  paariBle.  No  more  did 
Hmtaetend  bam  the  farmers  at 
could  withstand  his  trained 
1775. 

In  tte  same  way.  Adolph  Hitler  swore  te 
arould  be  tn  Moaeov  ft  weeks  after  lannrhlng 
his  attack. 

All  tteae  men  were  right,  from  a  purely 
■rfMtary  paint  of  view.  Bat  tte  milttary 
polat  at  view,  which  a  iai|wwia>Me  for  tdeaa 
like  tte  Atlantic  alliance,  never  understands 
one  thing — one  angry  peaaant.  flgtktlof  for 
wtet  te  beteVM,  la  worth  a  eoHfMBy  at 
mereanartaa  «Ba  li^t  only  beeaaae  fight- 
Inc  B  foreed  apoB  tteoL  Tte  splrtt  of  tte 
people  decides  wars,  and  that  ^ilrlt 
be  produced,  lite  guns,  m  arma 

Tte  Atlantic  Pact.  If  ratified  by  tite  8e»> 
ate.  will  put  the  people  of  western  Socopa 
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Into  Amoican  BBlf<xina.  Amid  tbetr  ea- 
ttedraia,  we  arm  pitch  tte  tenu  of  armies. 
Ve  will  cruah  their  hope  of  recovery  under 
tte  karten  at  our  arms. 

Wtet  do  We  offer  them  tn  return? 

Nothing  of  tte  aptrlt  but  antlcoaununlsm. 
That  was  not  very  strong  meat  for  the  Chi- 
nese to  feed  on.  and  they  turned  ttelr  faces 
from  It.  Wten  the  fim  blow  Is  struck,  is 
tt  reaaoBAMe  to  think  tt  will  be  different  with 
the  Europeans? 

Neither  tte  United  States  and  Britain  nor 
tte  United  States  and  western  Europe  can 
carry  oa  tte  burden  of  tte  world  by  them- 
selves. Down  that  path  hatred  accumulatea. 
We  don't  have  to  choose  Russian  eomimu- 
nism  bat  nettter  do  we  te-ee  to  embraoe  tte 
British  Empire  Roman  Catholicism  or  mo- 
nopoly capitalism.  There  is  a  fifth  choice 
which  a  tte  oopoept  of  old-fashlonad  Amer- 
tcsiiism  BQOvlng  to  Ixlng  about  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  Is  not  otir  obligation  to  save  any  veated 
Intereat.  A  Churchill  may  come  to  our 
shorea  In  March  ot  tnrj  third  year  to  stir 
us  to  action  In  shouldering  burdens  which 
Britain  no  longer  can  carry.  A  Catholic 
prelate  may  try  to  convince  tis  that  the  one 
choice  la  between  Rome  and  Moscow.  Corpo- 
ratkm  presidents  may  strive  to  rouae  our 
hatreds  to  each  fever  heat  that  great  appro- 
priatlona  will  be  made  to  Increase  tte  busi- 
nees  of  eaaoexas  making  airplanes  and  mtml- 
tlona.  Our  newspapers  will  run  Interference 
for  all  these  vested  Interests.  But  neither  the 
veated  interests  nor  tte  ncwi^wpera  can  bring 
your  diUdren  and  my  clifldren  aeeartty. 

I  teve  seen  and  talked  to  tte  ooouaoa 
man  in  Latin  America.  China,  western  Burope, 
Palestine,  and  Soviet  Asia.  They  all  teve 
tte  same  hope  of  peace  and  fear  of  arar. 
They  all  distrust  l3alance-of-power  polities. 

Jeremiah  and  Isaiah,  tte  ancient  Hebrew 
prophets,  were  caught  in  times  like  these 
when  two  great  powers  were  striving  mightUy 
for  supraBsaey.  Tliey  looked  st  those  who 
trusted  tn  the  sword  and  turned  away.  By 
tte  law  of  tte  spirit  they  knew  ttet  thoae 
who  tate  up  the  sword  shall  perish  bj  tte 
sword.  lliey  knew  that  the  only 
strength  was  tn  tte  Lord  and  his 
nesa.  Ttey  knew  ttet  violence  nerer  finally 
paid  sitter  tn  personal  aflatrs  nor  Inter- 
national relaUonahtpa. 

It  tte  BlUe  says  anything  of  value  hi  Ister- 
aatloaal  affairs  it  says  ttet  the  path  to  peace 
Is  no*  tte  patli  at  acma  nor  the  path  of 
tnteraatlaaid  »"*■""—  "Put  no  trust  in 
earthly  prtnces"  said  the  Paalmlst.  Put  no 
trust  In  arma.  Only  by  world  anrvlce  stiall 
tte  Nation  te  saved. 

If  tte  adaBlnlstrattOB.  aa  tt  profiiaeai.  sin- 
eerely  deafraa  paaee.  let  It  state  tts  terms. 
Let  tte  Buaitaaa  do  Mtiajas.  as  they  teve 
dearly  aad  lapeatadly  told  aa  they  are  pre- 
to  4a.  I^  tte  tea  da  at  both  nations. 
prcpaxatlaaa  at  tte  ezpet  level,  sit 
down  to  negotiate  tteae  terms.  Peace  artll 
recfulre  oooxpromlaea  aad  aocoouaodatlott  on 
both  sid.s.  But  no  government  that  wants 
its  minimum  dsBaada  can 
to  dlaeaaa  them,  and  praaaae  a 


Why  ttea  f***^**  our  Government  ao  fear 
tte  risk  of  conTerence  and  negtmatkat  arttb 
tte  Bnaatans  while  tt  tncxirs  tte  Ine^etfabty 

Bow  Is  the  time  for  the  American  people 
to  act.  The  UN  waa  t>am  at  San  Prandaeo 
la  1M6.  Tte  supreme  question  B:  "SteJl  tt 
die  ta  Washington  in  1949?" 

WUl  hlsUMy  record  ttet  the  fatal  st^  waa 
taten  when  the  Atlantic  Pact  dedston  di- 
vided the  vrorld  mto  tvro  warring  camps? 
Wtth  you  who  hear  my  volee  this 
aftenKsoa  reats  the  Je<.la>»n.     In  thia 

are  mllllcns  who  kaoar  ttat 
lead  to  peace  Uea  through  tte  Patted 

To  you  I  appeal  to  mate  yotir  voicca  heard 
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tet  your 


tn  Washington  t>efore  it  a  too  late. 
Senators  know  that  you  want  full 
consideration  and  debate  on  the  North  At> 
lantic   Pact.     Urge  them   to  vote 
step  which  may  destroy  tte  United 
and  commit  otir  beloved  coimtry  to  a 
ttet  would  finally  divide  tte  world  hUo 
armed  camps  and  tate  us  down  tte  1 
to  war. 


PajflMsts  ta  State  af  Montaaa  ia  Liea  af 
Taxes  on  Laa^s  Owaed  by  tbe  UaiteJ 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

oa  MONTAHA 

XM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATHTES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rexnarlw,  I  indiide 
the  following  Senate  Joint  Memcrial  6 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  Mon- 
tana, with  regard  to  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  on  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government: 

Senau  Joint  Memorial  C 

(Introduced    by    Tibbals,    Aronsoo.    Markle. 
Rosa,  ValitoQ.  and  Pewkes) 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  Hnuse  at 
Repreaeatatisas  of  the  State  of  Montana  to 
tte  CODfreaa  of  tte  United  States.  United 
atataa  Senators  Janaa  E  MrxTur  and  Zaub 
K.  ScTow  and  Bepraaentatives  Mikx  MAMa- 
nzLD  and  WxsLrr  / .  DTwarr.  all  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  rcQuesting  the  enactment  of 
leglalatlon  allowing  for  and  directing  tte 
■nmiai  payment  of  grants  by  tte  United 
States  Government  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana for  the  use  end  t>eneflt  of  tiie  several 
oounties  of  Montana  In   lieu  of  taxes  on 
lands  owned  by  tte  United  Sutes  Govern- 
ment in  the  State  of  Montana 
Whereaa  in  iicDtana  there  is  in  ircass  of 
3Q  percent  of  our  landed  a.'ea  which  la 
by  tte  Government  of  the  United 
held  by  It  In  proprietary  or  trustee 
for  Indian  resa^ations.  forest  reservaa,  wild* 
life  refuge,  grazing  laiuis.  military  taaerva> 
tloos.    and    numerous    other    governmental 
purposes  and  objects,  none  of  wlUch  laada 
pay   taxes  to  the  State  of  Montana  or  tte 
counties   ttereln.    nor   contribute   equitable 
amounts  in  teu  of  taxes  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts, counties,  aad  State  government,  all 
of  which  furnish  services  to  such  lands  and 
their  occupants:    and 

Whereas  such  areas  ars  tncraaatac.  aad  tte 
tajatt<v>  burdens  upon 
munitles  of  aut  State 


Whereas  theee  areaa  ate«dd  bear  acme  part 
of  tte  tax  tnvden  comparable  to  that  im- 
posed on  lands  of  our  own  taxpayers:  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  and  will  te  In- 
troduced tn  tte  Congress  of  tte  United  States 
acts  under  which  tlie  Government  of 
United  States  will  pay  to  the  aeveral  St 


lo- 


apcm 


of  the  United  States  for  tte 
ties  wherein  Government-held 
cated.  grants   In   lieu   of  taaas 
lands:  Now.  therefore,  be  tt 

Beaotved  by  tte  Thtrty-fint 
aemblw  of  tte  SUtt  of  Montana  ( i 
BamK  of  Sepresentattoes  ajncytrring), 

Utioa  fey  tte  'Pianissa  af  tfea  IMtad  WUam 
for  tte  eraltaUloB  at  psaperty 
held  by  tte  Unltad  Stataa  Gowam- 
ment  and  prowMlBis  '^  payannta  < 
to  tte  state  at  Montana  for  tte 
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m 
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New  T«rk  Skowt  tke  Way 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  Hit*  Ton 

Dl  TEX  BOC^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnetdav.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  MULTBR.  Mr.  SpuMkex.  despite 
the  nntlxos  and  the  ravjugs  of  those 
who  do  not  know.  FEPC  is  wortlng  out 
wen  ta  the  Bute  of  New  Torfc.  The  fol- 
lowlnf  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  28 
Itafairreriewof  theattoUionasit  thcie 


BUmU  TRB  WAT 

acaloat  dlaulBBtnatlon  in  em- 
it la  praeUeal  and  maeemttvd.  Thta 
In  Mrw  York,  the  erl- 
)a  rrvywlMra  plata.  Then  nf^r*  mtI- 
(k>ubu  wben  our  Stau  ooauniaston 
It  diserlmtnatioo  began  opcraUon  In 
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la  ao  well  lafiiWahad  and  raeognlxed 
tt  Is  now  takaa  aa  a  model  in  other 
forward-ktoftlBg  cttlee  and  States. 

The  eemmimkm'9  anntial  report  la  a  chcer- 
tnf  docwnent  for  aU  who  believe  that  It  Is 
faaeaia  to  yeoeaad  esactty  by  ipaetAe  leguia- 

law^  atated  aim  ia  "to  alkBiaate  aad  prevent 
diBUlBitnatlon  In  emptoymaBt  beeauss  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin."  and 
thla  la  esactly  what  Kew  York  is  dolnf .  8ta- 
tlaucs  hardij  tell  the  story.  There  were  an 
ita  fliart  last  year,  moatly  charges  of 
Bat  the  commission. 
by  Mr.  Obarlee  Oantde.  was  not 
to  Mt  and  wait  imtU  approadted  by 
aa  atiplered  tndlvtdnal.  lu  (ormatlT*  tn- 
wcre  stmaatfuUy  directed,  for 
\  at  Caucaalan  clamea  of  labor  ualOBa 
in  tilMtMM  dWaetortee. 
re  eon- 
as  the 
and 
eonsultatton 
I OD  every  level  off  foremmeot.  Any 
Yorker  can  look  about  !n  daliy  life,  in 
It  ateraa.  and  everywhere, 
vary  deflnlte  and 
IsbetBf 

Wfeat  Is  our  aaoret  at  success?    Piret,  there 
la  dslsimlasliiwi  firmlT  and  simply 
ta  law.    Seeood.  the 
Wf  eoofereoea 
Ybtrd.  oar  law  baa  taath.    Up  to  bow.  tiM 

of   court   ordar 

It.  which  U  a  tribute 

to  tiM  cewMBlairton'a  ifclimu  and  lorehaaded 

kttort.    The    neeessity    (or    araek- 

la  awldad  by  dawriopiac  a  eommuaity 

la  piiniMilvely  favorable. 
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li  tbe  iilMiili  off  tatannaat  legla- 
prooff  that  a  broad  and  imperative 
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AMcricaa  Shipping 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHTCAM 

IN  TE  I  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22.  1949 

Bir.  £  ADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Me  nbers  of  Congress  voted  for  the 
Marsha  1  plan  they  certainly  did  not  do 
so  wit  1  the  intention  of  destrojing 
Americ  in  shipping,  or  other  American 
Industr  es.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
Uie  po  icy  of  Hoffman  and  the  EC  A 
adndnL  trators.  It  was  most  foolish  to 
have  s<t  up  a  separate  administration 
over  E<  A  funds.  This  act  should  have 
been  ai  ministered  under  control  of  the 
State  I  department  and  the  Department 
of  Con  merce.  Under  the  present  ad- 
mlnistrition  many  American  business- 
men ar  )  waking  up  to  .he  fact  that  their 
industr  r  and  business  are  being  put  on 
the  sk  ds.  Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
Americ  in  shipping — a  recent  EGA  report 
discloses  that  United  States  flag  ships 
carried  only  43  percent  of  the  aggregate 
ECA  cargoes  from  the  United  States  in 
Januar '  and  February  of  this  year. 
This  tt  ure  Includes  shipments  on  Army 
vessels  iveraglng  10  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate, a  rcording  to  recent  testimony  of 
an  EC^  representative  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. The  percentage  of  ECA  cargo 
from  t  le  United  States  carried  aboard 
United  States  flag  commercial  vessels 
wa.s  th<  refore  approximately  33  percent 
of  the  i  Kgregate. 

A  veiy  small  percentage  of  ECA  car- 
goes sh  pped  from  the  United  Slates  by 
80-calIeq  maritime  recipient  nations  In 
Europe  was  carried  on  United 
lag  vessels.  Prom  April  1948  to 
1949  the  United  Kingdom 
only  17.6  percent  of  ECA  cargoes 
from  tfc  p  United  States  on  United  States 
flag  vecsels,  Netherlands  only  29.8  per- 
cent. D  nmark  17.7  percent  and  Norway 
30.7  percenL 

Certa  n  American  steamship  lines  pro- 
vide re  ular  and  frequent  year-around 
service  to  these  northern  European 
countries  imder  contract  to  the  United 
States  I  >ovemment  through  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  They  are 
not  as8  sted  in  earning  the  necessary 
revenues  to  maintain  these  services  by 
being  alvlsed  that  the  deficiency  In  the 
•tatutocy  50- percent  requirement  is  to 
b«  mad )  up  by  some  other  country  to 
some  ot  ler  shipping  line. 

FallUi  e  of  these  nations  to  provide 
their  fi  ir  shara  of  United  States  flag 
EGA  ca  voea  aa  required  by  law  is  evi- 
dence 0 '  the  necessity  of  a  country-by- 
country  administratioQ  of  the  ECA  Act. 


northei 
States 


Shadow  of  Fear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAUToexu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndoy.  March  11,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Marquis  Childs.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  March 
29.  1949: 

Washington  Caixing 

(By  Marquis  Cbllds) 

SHADOW  or  nua 

Nrw  York. — If  a  master  Communist  plan- 
ner bad  carefully  worked  out  a  way  to  get 
tbe  utmost  public  attention  for  tbe  Com- 
munist-dominated world  peace  conference 
beld  here  over  tbe  week  end,  he  could  not 
have  Improved  on  what  actually  happened. 
Tbe  supposed  enemies  of  communism  took 
care  of  all  that. 

Tbey  picketed  In  noisy,  marching  crowds 
outside  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  and  Car- 
negie Hall.  Tbey  carried  banners  and  plac- 
ards duly  recorded  by  newsreel  and  television 
cameras. 

Without  all  this  voluntary  advertising.  It 
seems  to  me  likely  that  the  conference  would 
have  been  almost  ignored.  Americans  have 
learned  enough  In  tbe  past  3  years  about 
Communist  propaganda  techniques  not  to  be 
fooled  by  such  a  transparent  device  as  the 
conference. 

The  very  fact  that  a  delegation  from  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  Including  such  a  showpiece  as 
tbe  composer,  Dmitri  SbostakoTlcb,  could 
come  here  was  sufficient  proof  of  the  im- 
portance the  Russians  placed  on  the  meeting. 
From  almost  everything  that  was  said,  and 
above  all  from  the  reception  of  the  carefully 
hand-picked  audience.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  immediate  objective  is  a  meeting  between 
Truman  and  Stalin. 

Back  of  that  objective  Is  tbe  aim  of  halt- 
ing the  program  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  restoring  the  strength  and  In- 
dependence of  western  Europe.  America  has 
gradually  come  to  accept  world  responslbUlty. 
That  does  not  fit  Into  the  Soviet  poetwar  plan. 
In  fact,  it  cuts  directly  across  tbe  Russian 
goal  of  domination  In  Europe  and  Asia. 

A  Truman-Stalin  peace  conference.  In  a 
climate  of  opinion  warmed  up  by  Soviet  sym- 
pathizers and  the  deep  desire  of  almost  all 
Americans  for  peace,  could  achieve  a  lot.  At 
the  very  least  It  woxUd  put  the  United  States 
In  the  role  of  rejecting  Stalin's  magnanimous 
offer  of  peace  on  Stalin's  terms. 

One  disservice  done  by  all  the  Iree  adver- 
tising was  to  make  It  seem  that  we  were  really 
afraid  to  have  theee  people  speak  their  piece. 
The  State  Department  helped  that  Impreaalon 
along  by  Its  stupidity  In  refusing  visas  to 
some  who  wanted  to  come  from  western  Eu- 
rope and  South  .jnerlca. 

It  must  have  seemed  to  the  visiting  Rus- 
sians that  we  were  in  a  highly  Jittery  and 
nervous  state.  As  they  were  spirited  In  and 
out  of  the  Waldorf  wbUe  the  marching 
pickets  shouted,  they  must  have  felt  that 
here  were  overtones  of  the  same  fear  that 
their  country. 
is  like  a  spreading  plague  In  the  world 
today.  It  seemed  to  me  to  b«  deeply  etched 
In  the  thin,  taut  face  of  BhoetakoTlch  as  I 
watched  him  sitting  on  the  platform  during 
the  Interminable  and  repetitious  s;>eechce. 

Here  Is  a  young  man  who  has  c(»npoeed 
some  of  the  most  brUliant  and  exciting  mualc 
of  our  time.     The   music  of  Shostakovich 
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Is  played  every  day  in  this  country  and  in 
•imoet  every  other  country  In  the  world. 

Tet  perlodlcaUy  the  pollUcal  boaaea  at  the 
Soviet  Union  crack  down,  accusmg  him  at 
political  heresy  In  hla  maalc.  According  to 
tlxwe  who  have  lived  baMad  tbe  Iron  cur- 
tain, this  Is  torture  for  Shoatakovieb. 

Sane  musicians  and  writer*  have  become 
eynloal  ander  the  Moecow  whip.  Tbey  abrug 
It  off  aad  promise  to  be  good  little  boys. 
But  not  senattlee  Sboetakovlch.  He  really 
believes  be  baa  betrayed  a  cauae.  and  he 
suflera. 

That  seemed  to  me  to  be  written  Ip  hla 
face — In  the  tense,  turned  down  mouth.  In 
the  reetleea  movements  of  his  thm  artist's 
handa,  tn  tbe  way  in  which  from  time  to 
time  be  glanced  naiewly  at  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Russian  delegatton.  Bare  was  a  man 
who  lived  under  the  shadow  of  fear. 

Another  meeting  In  New  York  over  the 
week  end  was  largely  devoted  to  that  (ear. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  protest  called  by  Amerl- 
caiM  for  Intellectual  Freedom  beld  in  Free- 
dom House,  which  Is  dedicated  to  the  late 
Wendell  Wlllkle.  In  a  succeeding  colunm  I 
want  to  write  about  that  other  meeting. 

One  thing  both  meetings  agreed  on,  and 
that  Lb  that  the  world  Is  a  very  sick  place. 
It  is  sick  with  the  spreading  pUgue  of  (ear. 
Every  manifestation  cf  that  (ear  In  this  coiui- 
try  is  a  sign  ol  waakaeaa.  It  la  a  aign  that 
we  do  not  trust  our  own  atrengtb  and  our 
own  resolution  (or  peace.  Pear  can  brmg 
the  thing  that  people  everywhere  live  In 
dread  o( — another  war. 


RcntCaotrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  CHRISTOPHER 

or  Miaaouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPftESENTATIVlB 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  »«r.  Speaker,  It 
has  been  said  by  gentlemen  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  rent  control  was  of 
little  concern  to  the  rural  districts. 
That  statement  is  true  only  by  coo^MUl- 
son.  of  course.  Rent  control  is  not  «o  vi- 
tal in  agricultural  sections  as  it  is  in 
Chicago.  New  York,  and  Philadeli*ia. 
But  my  people  in  Missouri  have  rent- 
control  problems  of  their  own.  although 
not  so  vital  as  in  the  congested  areas.  In 
the  Sixth  Missouri  District  we  have  one 
town  of  75.000  populatioii.  one  of  20.000. 
and  ao  more  where  population  will  run 
from  2.(NM  to  8,000.  Even  if  there  were 
no  towns  In  our  district,  we  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  measure,  because  we  are 
a  part  of  this  great  country.  A  country 
that  our  boys  fought,  and  some  of  them 
died,  to  save.  We  as  farm  foUu  are 
deeply  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
great  cities.  Good  American  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  live  and  labor  in  those 
cities,  and  we  country  people  have  al- 
ways been  generous,  unselfish,  and  God- 
fearing. We  have  always  been  willing 
to  Uve  and  let  live,  and  help  to  do  that 
which  would  taring  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number. 

This  rent -control  measure  has  be«» 
evolved  by  the  best  minds  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  conference  has  re- 
ported a  bill  designed  to  give  equal  con- 
sideration to  landlord  and  tenant.    In 


the  Integrity,  the  honesty,  and  the  abil- 
ity of  these  gentlemen  I  have  the  great- 
est faith.  I  believe  they  have  reported 
to  this  House  a  compromise  bill  superior 
to  either  original  House  or  Senate  bill. 
I  am  going  to  support  the  measure,  and 
I  firmly  beUeve  tt  is  the  best  bOl  that  it 
has  been  possible  for  the  best  and  fairest 
minds  of  both  Houses  to  evolve. 


A  TiBMly  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAHJKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


or  wrw  TOEX 
IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28. 1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
time  and  again  I  have  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represoita- 
tives  that  there  are.  all  told,  45,000  pub- 
licity persons  on  the  Federal  pay  roll 
scattered  throughout  the  Departments 
and  Bureaus  of  the  Government ;  of  the 
45,000  there  are  23,000  permanent  pub- 
^Udty  persons  and  22.000  part  time. 
More  aaiazlrig  still  is  that  these  self- 
serving  barnacles  on  the  ship  of  state 
have  a  budget  of  $70,000,000  taken  from 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 

I  am  inserting,  under  leave  heretofore 
granted,  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Mar^ 
29.  1949.  which  p<rint5  out  the  danger  of 
sdf-serving  bureaucratic  propaganda, 
ptnucrrr  ai<rs  paoPACANna 

There  is  a  section  of  the  580-page  printed 
report  of  tbe  Hoover  Cnmmf salon's  task 
force  on  public  welfare  that  dKmld  be  re- 
qtilred  reading  for  all  of  the  Government's 
many  publicity  men.  Tbe  section,  entitled 
"Government  Propaganda. "  deserree  the 
special  attention  of  uaigitsalooal  cacuBte- 
tees  concerned  with  prewnting  imfopar  taa 
of  departmental  approfwlatlooa.  For  tbe 
task  force  (the  Brookings  Inatitutlon)  found 
that  some  agencWie.  capedally  tn  the  public 
welfare  field,  do  not  aeem  to  tmdeTstand  the 
difference  between  objective  publicity  and 
bureaucratic  propagande 

Here  Is  an  eaueiiii  tnmx  the  report:  "Ml' 
tboogb  tbla  (prapagaada)  tftoatkn 
alwaya  preasBted  aoBM  difleaitiea.  tt 
become  Increasingly  Important  tn  recent  ye 
with  the  advent  of  new  philosophies  aa  to 
the  functions  of  the  state  in  relation  to 
economic  aad  social  policies.  In  the  ad- 
ministrative branch,  both  m  political  and 

ewbaianllal  nmaber  of  eaiployaea  eanaMar- 
ahly  to  the  left  of  the  majority  of  the  Biem- 
bers  ot  Ooogreca.  Some  of  them  appear  to 
have  a  oonvtctlan  that  It  la  their  duty  to  at- 
tempt to  Inttiirnre  Gongraas  and.  ia  Inter- 
preting and  applying  laws,  to  go  as  far  as 
tmasITilc  In  achieving  the  reforms  in  whteh 
tbey  believe.  Tbey  are  not  satisfied  to  act 
and  administer  within  the  mtent  of  Con- 
gress. The  experts  in  the  executive  eatab- 
llabments,  according  to  thU  phlloaophy.  know 
nmre  and  are  better  equipped  than  the  Con- 
graaamen.  and  the  view  u  not  accepted  that 
tha  caparta  ■*«**»»m  be  on  tap  but  cot  on  top. 
Such  attitodea  aflfect  both  the  research  work 
and  tbe  pubtteatkma  of  aome  governmental 
agendee.  The  aaoat  eoaaaoon  manifestation 
la  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  material  that 
will  popularize  a  program  and  lead  to  its  ex- 


pansion and  to  play  down  tltc  material  that 
might  raise  opposltlOQ  to  It." 

That  is  a  serious  charge  by  a  competent 
tnveatlpMBg  graup.  The  report  ba^a  ap 
tbe  ellegBtloii  by  citing  some  of  the  re- 
search aotlvttlee  of  tbe  actuarial  olBoe  d  tba 
Social  Becmttj  Agency.  It  la  aaMrtsd  that 
although  the  actuarial  oOoe  haa  prejiaied 
atutftaa  showing  wtttaata  doata  at  <rid-«ge  and 

tbmf  may  have  a  prutoUMd  aOect  on  tbe  eco- 
and  aodal  ayetei.  tbe  SSA  publldty 


emphaala  has  been  on  th»  beneflu  of  the 
and  the  need  (or  extending  and  lib- 
it. 

Tbla  laiiileiwy  of  Goeenunant  peeaa  agaata 
to  emphaatae  only  the  favorable  aapecai  ot 
the  work  of  their  respective  departmenta  la 
not  new  or  confined  to  the  welfare  field,  of 
ootXTse.  It  Is  the  natural  inclination  of  a 
publle-rrtationa  man  to  encourage  good  pub- 
lic rclatkma  for  his  agency.  But  the  Hoover 
Commlasloo  is  oonect  in  viewing  tbe  tend- 
ency toward  aappresalao  of  unfavorabla 
facta  and  pubUdaliig  of  the  favorable  as  a 
real  dangei  to  dewtocratlc  goverament.  As 
the  Brookmgs  report  comments,  tt  ts  anoma- 
lous that  the  Govemmmt  ahotild  tolerate 
mislearting  advertising  by  some  of  its  oem 
tnandiea  while  copdemnlng  fidae  advertis- 
ing IB  prtvate  taritaflttry.  The  beat  curb  on 
biased  Federal  pubUc^ty  Is  rniWasfd  congiea- 
Blonal  publicity  ei[>oahig  bmeauciatte  prop- 
agandlzli^  whenever  and  wherever  it  occtira. 
Coogreesloiial  committees  have  done  some 
effective  work  along  this  Une  In  the  paat. 
The  vigilance  should  be  inflraaai 
liielliaHlws  for  govemiimital 
multiply  with  tbe  eapanaioo  of  Federal  ao- 
tlvltlea  into  new 


Stem  Afainst  Excise  Tax  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MAaaMHuacria 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESBirrATIVB 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachtisetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tinder  leave  granted  to  ext^id 

my  remarks  in  the  RicoiU),  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Mobile  Press- 
Register  of  March  25.  1949: 

■roeif  ACAIKST  EXCISX  TAX  RATSa 

In  recent  weelu  Representative  Josxfr  W. 
Mabtih.  JB^  of  Massachusetts,  and  oth«e  in 
Congreas  have  focused  the  spotlight  on  the 
fact  that  full  wartime  excise  tax  rates  stUl 
apply  to  quite  a  list  cf  articles.  Including 
cosmetics. 

Women  are  beginning  to  demand  relief 
from  the  tax  on  cosmetics.  The  Oulstian 
Science  Monitor,  taking  note  of  thla.  com- 
ments: 

-Where  Is  American  ehlvaJry? 

"Is  It  ao  much  a  thing  of  the  peat  that 
tiw  men  of  the  United  States  Cimgreea  are 
willing  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  t>loom  fade 
from  the  cheek  of  the  American  woman  and 
her  cherry  lips  grow  pale? 

"During  the  war  and  the  Immediate  post- 
war period  hardly  a  feminine  voice  was  ralaed 
against  the  30  percent  cosmetics  tax. 

'Xoyal  and  patriotic  wives,  mothers,  and 
sweethearts  never  mxumured  when  they  had 
to  pay  the  extra  dimes  for  their  lipsticks, 
powder,  face  creama.  and  ahampoos,  even 
though  they  knew  that  comparable  pre- 
reqtilsltes  of  good  grooming  for  the  men — 
shaving  cream  and  razors — were  tix-free. 
They  Juct  paid  and  were  patient. 
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kton,  iMnim^ 

to  w«il.i*tb«rMl  tmem  in  <Uy«  pMt.  may  hrTc 
MBMalvw  that  all  «M  quiet  oo  tlM 
CroDt.    Maybe   they   didst    knov 

a 

la  on — 

cooauy.    Tbdr  patttae*  waa  ma  re- 

BO  they  are  now  on  the  warpath." 

We  thtnfe  the  »ww  abculdnt  have  to 

carry  on  a  ttmtlk»-hmmtt»6  tight  (or  rdM  fkom 

wartime  czdw  tax  rataa.    We  think  the  men 

help  Xtmm  oat.     After  all.  who  earns 

of  the  money  th«t  vcmen  spend  on 

azul   other   producu   affected    by 

taxes? 


TWy  Walked  ■  Darkhess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  Toax 
m  TBM  HOCSZ  OF  REPRESENT ATTVi3 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  MXJITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
S  I  gave  my  views  on  the  floor  of  the 
■bow  as  to  what  could  be  expected  of 
tin  Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference 
far  World  Peace  that  opened  in  New  York 
Cttf  3  days  later.  That  I  foretold  ac- 
mratefy  what  would  happen  there  Is  best 
evidenced  by  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  today's  New  York 
B«mld  Tribune: 


Turr  waXjus  im  OAaKJfi 

The  Culttiral  and  flclentlflc  Conference  for 
WorM  Peace  haa  adopted  Ito  reeolutionx  and 
adjourned.  The  reaolutlons  are  commend- 
able In  tbemaelTee.  fuU  of  lofty  asplratlotu 
which  can  only  be  challenged  becatjae  cf 
their  anurre  For  the  conference  was  riven 
by  an  tr.ner  contradiction  which  spraof  from 
th«  stark  fact  that  to  promote  pc«oa  oo  the 
taraa.  ciilture  and  science  bad  to  be 


The  conference  waa  based  on  the  aasomp- 
tlon  that  aasoted  warmongers,  spreading 
hysteru.  raised  obstadaa  in  the  way  ot  those 
practttkmess  of  the  arts  and  sciences  who 
to  use  their  common  tnteOectuai  in- 
to transcend  fronttort  and  political 
But  it  was  embarrasalBfly  appar- 
ent, eren  to  the  supporters  of  the  conference. 
that  it  was  Ruaala  which  rejected  the  whoie 
coasipt  ot  ooamopolltaxusm  in  culture  and 
science  ar.d  whl^  waa  tDdoctrlaattng  Its 
people  «ith  the  contrary  notkm  that  no 
achltament  in  any  field  of  human  activity 
was  valid  unless  tt  could  be  considered  Marx- 
lat.  as  the  Politburo  defines  Marxum.  In- 
deed, the  Soviet  Ctiion  baa  gone  farther  It 
haa  endeavored  to  force  the  mind  of  Ru&- 
atani  into  a  ctrali-Jacket  cf  n*rrow  natkmal- 
iRi.  drawing  upoa  the  Csarlst  past  (or  fan- 
tastic claims  of  Huastan  supsrlority  in  every 
branch  of  learning  or  artistic  achlevemen:. 
And  this  has  not  been  done  as  the  sponune- 
otas  expreaalon  oC  a  vtctorlous  people,  but  un- 
der command,  enforceable  by  the  grimmest 
o*  penalties 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  seaelotu  in- 
evitably became  unreal  Coesldsr  the  Irony 
or  presenting  a  acroU  to  Ifr.  flhoetakovitch 
which  spoke  of  mualc  as  "an  Intemstlonsl 
language"— a  heresy  which  the  Russian  eom- 
bas  aapreasly  recanted  And  when  the 
adopted  a  reaotutlon  pralMi^  the 
in  Bill  of  Wghta  as  a  charter  ot  cul- 
tural freedom  under  which  "thooght  baa 
made  iu  eagle  flight  to  new  horiaaBs.'*  it 
Slaisd  good  democratic  doctrine,  but  only 
emphaalaed  the  (act  that  any  unauthorised 
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which  flies  toward  ila:cow  wiU  be 
without  comptmctlon. 

only  by  evading  these  thorny  truths 
coifsidering  the  mote  in  democracy's  rye 
equal  of  the  beam  in  that  of  com- 
by  dlwntsilng  the  differences  be- 
West  as  of  no  account,  that 
could  discuss  peace.     But  to 
the  aelf -appointed  representatives  of 
art  and  intellect  had  to  abandon 
fields  In  which  they  might  be  con- 
expert       At    best,    they    could    give 
;o  a  pious  hope;   at  worst,  they  con- 
founded the  existing  confusion.    They  failed 
any  real  Itebt  on  real  problems  be- 
Lhey  walked  in  darkness  themselves. 


Aa  Appeal  From  the  Yoath  of  Eorope 


SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H  )N.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  1  HI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesdai,.  March  22,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  statement 
of  £>a^  id  S.  Richie,  a  young  man  who  has 
workel  with  the  youth  of  Europe  and 
has  a  message  which  I  think  should  be 
of  gre  It  interest  to  all  of  U5. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  his  state- 
ment have  t>een  clarified  in  his  mind 
throu  :h  his  experiences  as  a  staff  repre- 
sentai  Ive  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice C<  mmittee  during  23  months  of  the 
past  1  years  spent  in  Europe.  These 
thoug  Its  are.  of  course,  hLs  own.  and  he 
is  no   onger  on  the  staff  of  the  AFSC. 

For  identification  purposes,  it  can  be 
said  t  lat  he  Is  an  executive  secretary  cf 
the  P  liladelphia  Friends  Social  Order 
Committee;  but  this  statement  is  en- 
tirely lis  own  and  not  authorized  by  his 
comm  ttees.  He  Ls  a  graduate  of  Haver- 
ford  (College  and  has  been  secretary  of 
thej'e  "ommittees  since  1939. 

In  I  [ay  1946  he  went  for  the  American 
Friem  s  Service  Committee  to  Poland 
and  d  d  relief  work  there  for  6  months. 
In  No  ember  he  went  to  Finland  to  pro- 
mote the  international  voluntary  work 
camps ,  staying  for  5  months  and  return- 
ing th  >re  again  in  June  of  1947  and  again 
in  June  of  1948.  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  Ap  11  1947  he  participated  in  a  work 
camp  in  Belgium  and  then  returned  to 
Polan<  to  organize  the  first  such  inter- 
nation  al  work  camp  held  in  Poland,  at 
Lucima  during  July  and  August  1947. 
In  September  he  participated  in  four 
aiinllaf  work  camps  in  Germany  l>efore 
returning  to  America.  In  May  of  1948 
he  rejumed  to  Europe  to  visit  work 
campsi  In  Italy.  Switzerland.  Germany, 
and  Fsiland,  and  lo  share  in  the  respon- 
sibiliu  for  the  three  camps  held  in 
PolaiM  during  July.  August,  and  Septem- 
ber of  1948,  and  returned  to  America  in 
Octob<r  of  1948.  All  told  he  has  spent 
12  moiths  In  Poland,  having  been  per- 
mttlWlj  to  pass  the  iron  curtain  on  5 
oeeMWoa — 10  times  counting  both  wayb. 
Mr.  Richie's  statement  follows: 
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tWTKAL  raOM   THl   TOtTTH   OF  CmOPS 

tu  freedom  from  fear  of  war— that 

!"    This     appeal,     addressed     to 

by  a  rinnlsh  volunteer  worker  help- 


enough 


Ing  with  the  reconstruction  of  Lapland  eiun- 
marises  the  greatest  longing  of  the  young 
people  of  all  Europe. 

I  have  worked  with  these  yotmg  people 
In  Poland,  Germany.  Finland,  Italy,  Prance, 
and  Belgium,  during  23  months  of  the  past 
3  years,  rebuilding  schools,  hospitals,  and 
homes.  Always  the  fear  of  another  war  has 
hung  over  their  heads,  war  ihreatened,  they 
feel,  as  much  by  the  United  States  as  by 
Russla.  I  have  Interpreted  to  them  again 
and  again  and  again  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  war,  that  the  American 
people  do  not  threaten  war,  and  only  tea 
readily  they  agree,  rememliering  too  well  bow 
little  the  people  in  their  own  countries 
wanted  the  last  war,  how  completely  their 
own  government  got  out  from  under  the 
control  of  the  peojjJe. 

"Give  us  freedom  from  the  fear  of  war. 
In  Plnland,  right  next  door  to  Russia,  they 
are  doing  their  full  share  to  free  themselves 
from  this  fear  as  well  as  from  the  devastation 
of  their  two  cruel  wars.  They  have  an  im- 
wrltten  agreement  not  to  publish  anything 
inflammatory  against  Russia  in  their  news- 
papers. Last  spring  they  forced  the  resig- 
nation of  a  Communist  Minister  of  Interior 
for  abuse  of  powers  but  granted  the  Com- 
munist Party  complete  freedom  in  the  June 
political  campaign.  A  dozen  Finnish  work 
campers,  with  twinkling  eyes,  pointed  out 
to  me  the  almost  ever-present  Communist 
posters  denouncing  American  Imperialism  to 
see  my  reaction.  They  and  the  rest  of  the 
Finnish  people  calmly  went  to  the  polls  and 
roundly  defeated  the  Communists  in  the 
July  election.  For  3  years  now  Finland  has 
had  as  Minister  of  Defense  an  acknowledged 
pacifist,  pledged  never  to  prepare  for  war  or 
resort  to  war.  That  and  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  their  heavy  reparations  even  though 
they  hurt  are  the  surest  guaranties  Finland 
can  make  that  Russia  will  have  no  cause  to 
Invade  her  land.  But  everyone  knows  that 
Plnland  will  be  occupied  by  Russia  within 
24  hours  If  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  should  break.  It  is  no  wonder 
they  appeal  to  us  for  freedom  from  fear  of 
war. 

In  Poland  the  people  are  even  more  under 
the  domination  of  Communist  propaganda. 
Each  American  press  release  on  our  latest 
guided  missile  or  rocket  ship  is  publiclased 
to  strike  fear  Into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Again  and  again  and  again  they  are  reminded 
that  the  former  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  James  F.  Byrnes,  said  at  Stuttgart  that 
we  did  not  consider  the  present  Polish-Ger- 
man border  as  necessarily  finally  determined, 
a  comment  which  can  only  be  Interpreted 
as  meaning  we  might  require  the  return  to 
Germany  of  the  lands  allocated  to  Poland  by 
the  Potsdam  agreement.  This  American  bid 
for  popularity  in  Germany  has  certainly  hurt 
our  popularity  In  Poland;  but  In  spite  of  this 
there  is  a  very  large  propOTtlon  of  the  Polish 
people  who  do  not  support  the  Communist 
efforts  to  prepare  Poland  for  war. 

In  fact.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
fewer  enthusiastic  Communists  in  each 
country  'n  Europe  than  there  were  immedi- 
ately after  the  war.  CommunL«t  ruthless- 
ness.  the  deception  and  intrigue  have  disil- 
lusioned many  millions  at  one  time  attracted 
by  a  Communist  Utopia.  Now  Increasingly 
they  fear  it  or  hate  It  But  better  than  we 
can.  they  understand  it.  They  share  th^ 
longing  of  the  Russian  people  for  peace  and 
for  the  chance  to  rebuild  their  thousands 
and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ravaged 
countryside,  and  they  understand  the  des- 
perate fear  of  the  Russiatu  of  another  inva- 
alon.  this  time  spearheaded  by  American 
atomic  bomtis.  Often  western  Europeans 
explained  the  ruthleesnsss  of  the  Commu- 
nists by  their  fear  of  American  encirclement 
and  threat  of  war. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Europeans  have  be- 
come disillusioned  about  communism,  a 
great  reeervoir  of  gratitude  and  good  wUl  for 
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the  American  people  has  been  built  op 
throughout  eastern  and  western  Eiu-ope  by 
the  JNNRA  aid.  the  millions  of  CARE  pack- 
ages and  direct  mall  parcels,  and  more  re- 
cently by  the  MarshaU-plan  program.  Cer- 
tainly Poles  and  Ckechs  and  Hungarians  are 
grateful  tor  the  aid  they  have  received  and 
many  of  them  are  stlU  aware  that  the  Mar- 
shall-plan  aid  waa  originally  offered  to  them. 

But  that  has  not  been  all.  At  the  same 
time  there  nas  been  a  developing  distrust  of 
America,  a  fear  that  we  tiave  been  buying 
their  stipport  for  ottr  side  in  a  war.  a  feeling — 
ever  since  our  xmilateral  military  Interven- 
tion in  Greece — that  we  are  ready  to  use 
them  as  cannon  fodder  ;n  another  war  If  It 
suited  our  purposes;  that  we  are  really  not 
any  more  ready  to  com{Hxnnlse  our  purpose 
for  the  sake  of  peace  than  the  Russians  are. 

Again  and  again  I  asked  European  work- 
camp  groups  what  they  would  want  me  to 
advocate  back  in  America.  Usually  they 
wotild  hesitate  at  first  to  speak  their  mind, 
but  when  I  stiggested  that  the  problem 
seemed  to  t>e  to  convince  Europe  that  we 
rexdly  Intended  peace  they  readily  agreed. 
When  asked  If  they  would  be  convinced  if  we 
reduced  our  mUltary  appropriations  from 
fifteen  billion  to  five  billion  and  Increased 
our  Marshall-plan  aid  from  five  billion  to 
fifteen  billion  they  looked  at  me  with  such 
a  wistful  longing  that  I  felt  aahamed  ot  rais- 
ing their  hopes  when  I  knew  It  was  too  much 
to  hope  for.  But  why  la  It  too  much  to 
hope  for?  Is  It  t>ccaaa«  we  are  preparing  for 
aggieasive  war?  No.  la  It  because  we  are 
•freid  erf  an  attack  upon  ourselvea?  No.  Is 
It  not  t)ecause  we  hare  not  made  up  our 
mind  bow  we  can  save  western  Europe  and 
ourselves  from  communism? 

We  want  to  save  Europe  by  economic  as- 
sistance in  reconatmettoii.  We  also  want  to 
be  prepared  to  atop  military  aggrenlon  by 
military  force  if  necessary.  But  we  do  not 
yet  realize  that  our  military  prepfu^tions 
defeat  our  primary  peaceful  purpoaee.  The 
danger  Is  not  that  Rusalan  armies  will  attack 
the  United  SUtes  or  that  they  will  Invade 
France  or  Italy,  but  that  dlsaatlaf action  and 
despair  In  those  countries  wUl  make  an  In- 
ternal seizure  of  power  by  local  Commtmista 
poaalble.  That  danger  is  real.  When  we 
offer  the  poverty-stricken  French  or  Italian 
WOfkeiB  guns  Instead  of  bread,  tanks  Instead 
of  houaes.  we  are  Increasing  their  diasatis- 
faction  and  thereby  Increasing  their  readl- 
neaa  to  follow  Communist  leMterahlp.  Thla 
Is  an  Ineaeapable  and.  I  hope,  sol>ering  fact. 
When,  OD  the  other  hand,  we  offer  eoonomic 
aid  for  reconstruction  we  offer  hope;  and  the 
degree  to  which  we  offer  hope  wUl  determine 
the  degree  to  which  Communist  Influence 
will  decrease  and  the  Communist  danger  will 
disappear.  An  all-out  economic-aaatotance 
program,  freed  from  all  military  entangle- 
■lenta,  is  the  surest  road  to  peace.  MUllona 
of  common  folk  throughout  Europe  are  pray- 
log  that  we  will  aee  this  light  before  we 
•hUBp  iqxm  them  a  North  Atlantic  defense 
pact  that  will  condemn  them  to  a  living 
death. 

Ours  Is  a  fateful  respjonslblllty.  If  we  ever 
use  the  atomic  bombs,  the  guided  missiles, 
the  rockets,  we  are  now  spending  billions  of 
dollars  upoo.  we  will  become  the  moet  hated 
people  on  earth,  and  rightly  so.  Bv«n  though 
by  such  methods  we  maintain  our  domina- 
tion for  a  generation,  oin*  doom  will  be  as- 
sured. That  much  Is  dear.  What  we  must 
also  realize  is  that  merely  the  threat  to  use 
these  modem  means  of  slaughter,  even  for 
the  loftiest  moCiTcs.  condemns  us  and  alien- 
ates people  from  us. 

Consider,  for  example  (the  young  people  of 
Great  Britain  partlctilarly  would  ask  us),  the 
1.500,000.000  colored  people  throughout  the 
work!,  for  whoae  loyalty  we  are  competing 
with  the  Oommtmlsta.  Otir  military  mJght 
has  abeelvtely  no  attraction  fiii  tlMJI.  M|pe- 
claily  when  our  race  rrtattona  raoovi  IMM  at 


home  braiuls  us  as  hypocrites.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  win  the  loyal  cooperation  of 
these  hundreds  of  millions  of  colored  people 
throtighout  the  world.  Britain  In  India  la 
proving  It.  We  can  win,  but  only  by  actually 
practicing  here  at  home  the  equality  of  c^- 
portunlty  for  all  people,  which  we  profess, 
and  by  actually  providing  the  economic,  ed- 
ucational, and  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  depreeaed  people  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  In- 
donesia, which  our  tremendoijs  prodiKtive 
capacity  makes  possible.  This  Is  the  only 
road  to  peace.  Can  we  see  bow  much,  how 
desperately  much,  the  tortured  people  of 
the  world  want  us  to  choose  this  road  and 
renounce  the  road  to  war? 

Most  young  people  In  Europe  understand 
economics  better  than  we  do.  TTiey  know 
that  free-enterprrise  economies  are  threatened 
by  periodic  depressions  when  the  people  can- 
not buy  the  total  production  at  the  nation. 
They  know  that  these  depresMona  can  be 
avoided  in  two  ways.  They  can  be  avoided, 
or  at  least  postponed,  by  ever-increatfng  mili- 
tary expenditures,  but  everyone  in  Europe 
icncwa  that  Hitler  j^ovta  this  way  to  be  the 
way  of  death.  They  also  know  that  these 
depressions  can  be  avoided  by  the  cooperation 
of  Industry  and  agriculture  with  government 
to  social -welfare  programs  that  fully  utilize 
the  nations'  prodtictlve  capacity  Great 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are 
proving  this  can  be  done,  and  they  will  do 
it  If  their  economies  are  not  overburdened 
by  military  Involvements  forced  upon  them 
by  the  Worth  Atlantic  Pact.  They  appeal  to 
us  to  do  likewise,  to  reject  the  profits  and 
wages  made  by  preparations  for  murder  and 
to  strive  forward  toward  that  free,  full-em- 
ployment, welfare  economy  that  Is  within 
our  grasp. 

Finally,  yotmg  people  to  Europe  would  urgs 
va  to  put  our  faith  to  world  govermnent.  to 
full  support  of  the  United  Nations.  Whether 
they  are  from  eastern  or  western  Europe 
young  people  would  say  the  same — the  North 
Atlantic  military  defense  pact  is  a  rejection 
of  the  United  Nations;  It  Is  an  admission 
that  we  consider  the  United  Nations  to  have 
failed,  that  we  consider  cooperation  with 
Russia  to  the  United  Nations  to  be  hopeless. 

It  Is  an  assertion  that  we  choose  to  rely  on 
the  ways  of  force  rather  than  on  the  ways  of 
peace.  They  would  say  that  this  decision 
has  not  been  forced  upon  us.  They  would 
say  that  the  United  Nations  has  not  failed; 
the  way  of  war  has  failed,  but  the  way  of 
world  goremment  has  not  yet  seriously  been 
tried.  How  can  It  be  athinwlse  when  the 
United  States  has  not  spent  as  much  as  one- 
fifteenth  of  what  we  are  spending  on  war 
preparations  this  year  on  the  peacemaking 
Institutions  of  the  world  goremment? 
What  could  happen  If  we  tovested  one-flfth 
or  one-third,  or  concelvaljly  one-half,  of  our 
military  budget  to  the  peacemaking  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  of  UNESCO,  and 
the  rest?  The  people  of  Eurc^*  do  not  ex- 
pect us  to  do  so;  they  are  only  too  cynical 
and  dlscotu«ged.  They  are  only  too  likely  to 
became  tocreaslngly  bitter.  But  somehow.  I 
stiU  have  faith.  I  have  faith  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  our  good  totentlons,  to  our 
ability  to  see  the  right,  and  to  our  courage 
to  do  It,  without  fear. 

I  have  faith  to  the  responsiveness  of  people 
and  of  governments  to.  such  right  beiiavior. 
I  have  seen  such  responsireness  on  both  sides 
of  the  iron  curtato  to  the  ttoy  demonstra- 
tions of  good  will  that  the  American  people 
have  made  possfhle  for  the  Quakers  to  carry 
out  to  a  doaen  countries  of  Europe.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  wUl  muttlidy  these  authentic 
demonstrations  of  good  will.  But  It  is  my 
hope,  shore  all.  that  we  will  listen  before  It 
Is  too  late  to  the  appeal  of  the  Finnish  work 
camper  to  Lapland,  aiul  so  win  the  peace  oS 
the  world: 

"XUw  OS  freedom  from  fear  of  war.  That 
Is 


New  Notioiu  at  Beirut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUrotNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PR£SENTATTV£S 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
by  Malvlna  Lindsay  entitled  "New  No- 
tions at  Beirut  "  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  23.  1949. 
The  article  describes  the  third  confer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women. 

This  conference.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  of 
great  moment.  If  the  women  of  the 
world  can  be  united  behind  common  <H)- 
jectives.  our  chance  for  peace  will  be 
strengthened. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
(H.  R.  2396)  to  provide  for  the  invesUga- 
tion  of  discriminations  against  women 
on  the  basLs  of  sex.  to  establish  policies 
for  the  removal  of  such  discriminations 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  providing 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  women. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 

Nrw  Not:oms  at  Bcnrur 
(By  lCal^'lna  Undsay) 

VUCIMUrS   STBATBQISrrs 

An  event  that  may  tafhienoe  the  lives  of 
women — and  insettabiy  the  social  order— to 
many  parte  of  the  world  Is  taking  ptaes  this 
week  to  Beirut.  Lebanon.  While  on  the  sor- 
tace  nothing  more  than  carefully  worded 
resolatlons  may  come  out  of  the  third  con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  yet  the  ideas  set 
in  motion  at  this  spot,  called  the  "cross- 
bridge  t>etwecn  Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe"  are 
likely  to  bear  surprising  fmlt  to  a  few  years. 

For  to  this  global  feminine  stocktaking, 
women  of  east  and  west  are  ftoding  to  what 
ways  they  lag  twhtod  each  other  as  tlie  free 
human  betngs  the  United  MattOBS  Charter 
envlsagea.  From  these  dlscusdottt  women  in 
the  three  continents  lying  off  this  listening 
poet  and  across  the  seas  In  the  Amarloss 
will  get  new  notions  of  their  own  worth  and 
desttoy. 

Few  national  toes  Imt  what  will  be  stepped 
on  at  this  Beirut  meeting.  Among  these  wUl 
be  the  21  nations  to  which  women  do  not 
yet  vote — countries  that  will  get  the  stigma 
of  backward  to  the  dlscusstans.  Also  charged 
at  this  bar  of  JTemlntoe  opinion  will  be  na- 
tions that  take  away  a  woman's  dtlsen- 
ship  when  she  marries  a  foreigner,  that 
deny  her  freedom  of  choice  to  marriage,  that 
do  not  give  her  equal  rights  to  dlvorec.  tkat 
give  control  of  her  prupeiiy  or  — "«*»»gp  to 
her  husband  or  father,  that  do  not  give  her 
freedom  to  Join  her  spouse  In  Buotbtr  coun- 
try, and  that  offend  sgalnst  the  dignity  of 
the  wife  by  aanct toning  polygamy. 

Many  of  these  Ideas  wiQ  prove  disturhicg 
to  husbands  to  the  areas  around  Lebanon. 
Yet  the  west  cannot  be  too  smug  at  this 
conference.  For  on  some  of  thsss  things  It 
Is  Tulnerahla.  Toe  United  States  still  dis- 
criminates against  alien  hualMnds  of  Ameri- 
can women,  and  has  not  yet  pot  wnmsn  on 
a  basis  with  men  to  all  immigration  BtsttcsB. 
And.  hundreds  of  dlscruninations  against 
women  exist  to  State  laws. 

On  one  of  the  main  subjects  on  the  Com- 
mlsslonlB  agenda,  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
with  BMB.  the  faoas  of  both  Great  Brttaln 
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and  th*  United  8Ut«s  wiu  b«  MpecUlly  red. 
WbUc  Ukt  Brttl*  u*  want  oaMiilini  than 
tb«  Amarteana  to  tUa,  ysl  llite  eountry  bata 

recently  takHi  «d»inlf  at  bj  the  Sortei 
DBlQn  vben  It  charted  in  a  statement  on 
kUoaal  Woncn't  Day  that  Amartcan 
ftt  W  to  40  percent  lew  pay  than 
fortba 

>)act  at  the  conference 
«(  vaanen  who  marry 
TiM  CowmlMinn  U  working  for 
•  9mmal  trtaty  to  clear  up  the  world-wide 
fMnnwtmi  oa  that  matter.  Now  the  diverstty 
of  laws  iMutf  In  aome  women  who  marry 
other  naltnwla  lliidtng  th«naelTes  dtisena 
of  two  eoMBlrtMi,  whUa  othan  bacome  women 
wltlwut  natea. 

Both  west  and  east  realize  they  have 
to  learn  from  each  other  about 
!*•  statua — that  is  why  the  Oommia- 
It  holdtDff  mastlnft  in  rarled  parts  of 
the  world.  In  I^stWDoa.  for  example,  women 
have  mada  graat  prapaM  even  though  tbey 
lack  the  Tote.  In  this  small  ancient  coun- 
try at  2.000.000  population  on  the  eastern 
atft  at  the  Msdltcrranean.  women  can  at- 
tsad  any  university  oo  an  equal  basis  with 
prlYlle^  not  open  to  American 
1 — and  can  sttidy  st  these  any  subject 
ttay  may  ehooae. 

■docatkm  la  the  main  lever  women  of  the 
■e-caUad  backward  countries  have  been  using 
to  get  paalar  political  and  ptraoaal  rights. 
One  qUMtlco  that  repeatedly  comes  before 
the  CmnmtMliiii  on  the  Status  of  Women  Is 
to  pot  the  main  emphasis  on  getting 
rights  for  women  of  the  world  or 
to  prtsa  for  more  opportunities  in  educs- 
tloa.  which  would  equip  them  better  to  use 


en  In  remote  areas  to  make 
•Ivaa  aeooamleally  Independent  Is  an- 
ochar  tsdtrect  way  of  breaking  the  power 
at  those  who  would  keep  them  In  their  place. 
The  prcaent  cooferenot  wtU  do  something 
about  this.  too.  through  tta  action  to  raise 
in  all  countries,  and  to 
to  aspire  to  the  profea- 


Loag  Waitinf  Lists  Tax  S«nrices  of 
LoadoD  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nxw  Toax 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RSPBBBITATIVES 

TU€$dat,  March  29.  1949 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
28  X  placed  ir.  the  Rxcoso  the  fourth  of  a 
MTtet  of  articles  appearing  In  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  describing  the  British  he&lth 
plan  The  following,  which  appeared  in 
the  Eagle  on  March  22,  Is  the  fifth  of  the 


WAxrtMo  uara  tax  Rancxa  or  lombom 
TALa — oovxaJtMXjrr  rsrs  roa  au.  vmn 
Law 

(By  B.  J.  Delaney) 

<ruth  In  a  series) 

Mar^  SS.— Ttaa  extent  of  the 
for  admlwtfm  to  hospitals  u  shown 
at  a  aOO-bad  hosplCal  that  has  a  constant 
watting  list  of  TOO.  That  testifies  to  the  pub- 
lie  rsqtilremenu  thst  hara  arisen  under  the 
frw»  NattoDal  Baalth  Samoa. 

This  pattlaalar  hoapltal  Is  o(  the  taachlng 
kind,  that  Is.  It  Is  eoonacted  with  a  lt&l> 
verslty  turning  out  phyatcana  and 
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s  school  for  nurses.    It  also  manages 

hoapltal    with   300    beds,   some    16 

that  always  has  a  waiting  list 

pfospectlve  patients. 

Reaching   hospital   would   have   pre- 

have  remained  out  of  the  health 

and  to  have  gone  on  as  a  private 

institution.     lU   policy,  through 

ilatory.  has  been  to  house  only  those 

•  than  •1.000  a  year  and  even  then 

only  donations  that  patients  can 

make. 

the  arrangement,  one  who  became 

explained  his  economic  clrcum- 

^  an  almoner  and  if  he  was  not  in 

to  pay  anything,  that  is  what  he 

this  is  changed   now.   of   course, 

Government   does   the   paying    for 

No   private   patient   Is   accepted 

lioapltal.  its  service  cannot  be  k>ougbt. 

n  an  unusually  fortunate  financial 

clrcumsiance.     A    century    ago    it    was    be- 

a  large  tract  of  land  which  since 

of  great  value  and  delivers  an 

>f  $480,000  a  year.     In  the  past  this 

t  In  the  routine  conduct  of  the  in- 

and.   in   addition,  monetary   gifts 

along  further. 

Income  now  is  used  In  reopening 

that  have  been  closed  for  some 

the  renewal  of  scientific  research 

t  believes  it  can  make  some  impor- 

co^trlbutlons    to    medical    knowledge 

new  arrangement.     Also  some  of 

noney  Is  continuing  to  be  devoted  to 

of   added   personal   comforts, 

above  the  routine,  for  those  patients 

without  funds  of  any  consequence. 

managed  by  a  board  of  governors, 

by  the  Minister  of  Health,  and  Its 

hsve  not  been  lowered  by  its  Na- 

Qealth  Service  connection,  it  believes. 

the  contrary  to  be  true.    The 

>erson  placed  on  the  board  is  just  as 

rom  the  medical  viewpoint  as  in  the 

many  who  have  been  on  the  board 

have  been  retained. 

Itself  as  being  tied  in  with  a 
scheme  and  does  everything  con- 
to  make  hospitalization  under  the 
Just  as  successful  as  can  be  the 
^  7ards  that   have   been   closed   since 
are  being  reopened  as  steadily  as 
ind   equipment   are   discovered   and 
over  Its  ability  to  take  part 
the  health  of  the  country, 
hospital  the  physicians  who  send 
ifames  of  patients  for  admission  are 
take  some  of  the  responsibility  of 
urgency  is  served.    The  physi- 
expected  to  scan  their  lists  often 
l4form  the  admission  staff  when  there 
in  a  situation,  when  it  becomes 
to  bring  In  a  patient  at  once,  or 
longer   is   an  immediacy   Involved. 
Ls  no  making  out  of  individual  bills 
l^tlents.     The  Government  advances 
It  every  quarter  of  the  year  and  it 
in  Its  work  as  economically  as  it 
are    observations   by   the   gov- 
the  time  and.  since  these  men  are 
ai^lntees  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  it 
is  directed  by  tc^- flight  flgixres. 
Surgec^  like  to  b«  atuched  to  the  hos- 
discussion.  as  It  adds  to  their 
When  the  board  decides  to  employ 
Jl^lor  surgeon  It  posts  a  notice  of  ex- 
and  scores  of  candidates  file  petl- 
the  aaslgnment. 

hoapltal   serving    a    big    district 

from  London  Is  tackling  the  nurse- 

troblem  In  a  new  way.     It  is  seeking 

of  18-yaar-old  girls  in  baeomlng 

]  lurasa.  a  form  of  nurse's  helper.     A 

aooapta  U  promised  she  will  not  be 

to  do  any  of   the  work  of   a 

or  an  orderly  and  will  bo  given  $120 

Dcket  money.-  board,  lodging,  laun- 

unlforms. 
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The  People  Report  Progress  in  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALiroBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  11,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  wish  to  include  a  brief  sum- 
mary, the  People  Report  Progress  in 
Civil  Rights,  appearing  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Woman's  Press,  the  national 
magazine  of  the  YWCA,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
February  5,  1949,  relating  to  this  report: 

THE    PEOPLE    EEPOBT    PEOGRXSS    IN    CfVIL    XIGHTa 

The  February  issue  of  the  Woman's  Press, 
national  magazine  of  the  YWCA.  is  a  re- 
port of  progress  in  clvU  rights  from  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  many  areas. 
Including  education,  employment,  transpor- 
tation, housing,  municipal  protection  of  mi- 
nority groups,  and  so  on.  The  stories  were 
gathered  through  the  cooperation  nt  nine 
national  organizations.  As  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  stated  editorially,  the  story 
that  it  tells  Is  one  of  the  success  of  grad- 
ualism, "the  answer  is  exhilarating." 

The  issue  opens  with  a  foreword  signed 
by  a  member  of  the  national  board  of  the 
YWCA.   which   reads: 

"If  one  should  venttire  to  be  prophetic 
so  early  in  the  new  year,  one  might  predict 
that  1949  wUl  be  an  important  mUestone 
in  the  history  of  oiu-  Nation. 

"For  the  third  time  in  our  history  we  are 
casting  a  critical  eye  over  the  state  of  our 
much-vaunted  freedoms.  The  first  appraisal 
culminated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights;  the  sec- 
ond in  the  abolition  proclamation.  And  this 
year  of  our  Lord — the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights — may  well  bring  the  promise  of  a  day 
when  neither  race,  color,  creed,  nor  national 
origin  will  prove  a  deterrent  to  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  employment,  and 
housing,  or  to  freedom  from  fear  In  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  pledges  made 
by  both  major  parties  in  the  recent  Presi- 
dential campaign,  how  can  legislation  to  im- 
plement these  ideals  fail  of  passage?    •    •    • 

"This  issue  of  the  Woman's  Press  is  in  the 
natiue  of  a  report  of  the  progress  in  clvU 
rights  that  has  made  in  many  American 
cummunitles,  through  the  efforts  of  many 
individuals  and  of  many  national  and  local 
organizations." 

I  should  like  to  quote  particularly  from  the 
article  written  by  Father  John  LaFarge,  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus: 

"A  cynic  once  remarked  that  a  program  of 
human  rights  was  a  refuge  for  lost 
causes.  •  •  •  The  Gospel  of  Jesxis  Christ 
has  taught  the  world  that  the  ultimate  guar- 
anty of  human  rights  is  to  be  found  not  In 
man  alone,  but  In  the  God  who  created  him 
and  to  whom  man  and  his  laws  and  govern- 
ments are  ultimately  responsible.  •  •  • 
In  the  maintenance  of  this  baalc  principle, 
and  of  the  practical  conclusions  that  flow 
from  it,  Jew,  Protestant,  and  Catholic  alike 
have  a  common  duty,  and— let  us  proudly 
•»y — •  common  privUege.  Such  maladjust- 
menU  as  exist  In  our  democratic  society  can 
only  b«  remedied,  as  President  Shuster  ob- 
served, 'by  a  complete  awareneas  on  the  part 
of  the  public  and  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  all  groups  to  work  together  to  cura 
them.' " 

Religious  groups  are  working  actively  In 
behalf  of  civU  rights,  as   indicated  In   the 
It  adopted  on  December  S.  IMS,  by 
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the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  caUed  the 
Churches  and  Human  Rights.  Individual 
chxirches  are  working  toward  complete  hu- 
man brotherhood  among  their  members  and 
congregations.  The  United  Council  of 
Church  Women  all  over  the  country,  but 
particularly  In  the  South,  Is  moving  forward 
in  the  same  direction.  I  quote  from  an 
article  entitled  "The  Southern  Woman 
Looketh  to  Her  Household."  by  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Tilly,  a  member  of  the  President's  Conimlt- 
tee  on  ClvU  Rights.  In  which  she  says: 

"Otherwise  timid  women,  with  little  reli- 
gious or  educational  background,  but  with 
a  deep  sense  of  responslbUity  for  safeguard- 
ing their  families,  now  venture  into  council 
chambers  and  Into  courtrooms.  •  •  • 
Women  are  learning  that  if  democracy  Uvts 
anywhere  it  must  Uve  in  their  own  local 
commxmlty." 

In  the  field  of  education,  through  such 
organizations  as  the  YWCA.  the  Bureau  for 
Intercultural  Education,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Pacific 
Coast  Council  on  Intercultural  Education. 
and  so  on.  programs  are  developed  in  public 
schools.  coUeges,  and  universities  to  foster 
Intercultural  and  interracial  understanding 
and  to  lessen  hatred  and  prejudice  between 
groups  of  differing  racial  and  national  back- 
grounds. 

In  employment,  many  department  stores 
are  finding  that  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment does  not  pay.  In  one  article  in  the 
February  Woman's  Press  entitled  "Democ- 
racy Pays  Off  in  Merchandising."  personnel 
dlrecUvs  in  large  department  stores,  includ- 
ing llacy's  -n  New  York.  G.  Fox  Co.  in  Hart- 
lord.  Conn.,  and  Gilchrist's  In  Boston,  speak 
as  follows  about  the  wcurk  they  have  done 
In  employing  Negroes  in  other  than  mainte- 
nance operations: 

"We  have  tised  Negro  sales  girls  success- 
fully in  practically  every  department  of  the 
store.  •  •  •  Within  the  past  year  we 
have  placed  several  Negro  salesmen.  •  •  • 
The  rug  salesman  is  outselling  every  other 
sales  person  in  the  department.  We  have 
had  several  fine  comments,  including  cus- 
tomers' letters  of  appreciation  of  his  fine 
■ervicea." 

"Tb«  standards  for  Job  performance  are 
the  same  for  aU  employees.  •  •  •  While 
there  are  Inatances  of  meritorio%is  serrlce 
among  our  Negro  personnel,  the  Job  perform- 
ance varies  with  the  individual  capabilities. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  special  qualities  In 
Job  performance  that  arise  out  of  racial 
origin." 

In  another  article  on  fair-employment 
practices  laws  now  operating  in  seven  States. 
%tr.  Ralph  Bass,  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, writes  that: 

"There  has  been  no  Influx  of  undesirable 
workers,  no  decline  in  profits.  There  has  been 
the  establishment  of  broader  labor  markets, 
greater  efficiency,  and  a  more  Tital  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  democracy.  The  ex- 
ecutives of  the  States  and  cities  which  bare 
adopted  the  laws  are  soberly  sanguine.  They 
share  a  common  belief  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  estab- 
lish Nation-wide  standards  for  nondiscrim- 
ination in  employment.  Then  the  local  gor- 
ernments  cotild  really  go  to  work  and  carry 
them  out." 

In  another  article  entitled  "Labor  Fights 
Discrimination."  by  Carl  Rachltn.  a  member 
of  the  panel  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Mediation,  this  significant  paragr«iA 
appears: 

"In  recent  years  orgaalMd  labor  has  de- 
clared that  Its  objaettva  at  creator  economic 
and  political  democracy  lor  all  people  can 
only  be  achieved  beyond  the  coUeettre  bar- 
gaining table.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Indxistrial  Ogani- 
aatloos  have  both  entcrod  with  determlna- 
tloa  upon  the  promotion  at  political  pro- 


grams which  wUl  Increase  democracy  In  all 
aspects  of  our  existence.  One  of  the  Items 
high  on  this  Ust  Is  the  elimination  of  racial 
discrimination." 

In  a  still  further  article.  When  Free  En- 
terprise Meets  the  Color  Line,  by  Dr.  Clara 
A.  Hardin,  there  are  these  sentences  which 
point  out  the  necessity  of  improving  democ- 
racy if  we  are  to  maintain  free  enterprise : 

"Racial  minorities  have  had  a  difficult  time 
In  beoomlng  established  in  sticcessful  busi- 
ness aatarprlses  because  they  lack  access  to 
capital  or  credit.  Despite  their  handicaps, 
however,  their  record  of  achievement  has 
been  tntpresslve  The  tragedy  is  that  the  In- 
dividual who  wins  sticcess  is  pointed  to  as 
an  exceptional  member  of  bis  race.  In  a 
truly  free-enterprise  system,  success  should 
be  accepted  at  face  value  for  any  citizen." 

Individual  communities  are  working  at  the 
problem  of  discrimination  in  many  areas  in 
order  to  make  possible  decent  housing, 
health  faculties,  suitable  education,  and 
proper  pKjllce  protection  for  minority  groups. 
Among  the  communities  that  hsve  done 
special  work  in  this  area  are  Chicago.  111., 
Chester.  Pa.,  and  Denver.  Colo.,  where  Qulgg 
Newton,  a  young  Navy  veteran  who  Is  now 
mayor,  has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  a 
committee  on  hiunan  relations.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  McCuUotigh  Lee.  mayor  of  Portland, 
Oreg..  is  also  taking  a  forthright  stand,  as 
indicated  in  her  article  on  the  municipal 
government's  responsibility  in  these  areas. 
The  State  of  Michigan  has  a  new  State-wide 
ccmmittee  on  civU  rights  which  has  been 
very  effective  in  many  places  in  that  State. 
as  Indicated  in  the  article  entitled  "Michi- 
gan Works  To  Secure  These  Rights"  by 
Olive  R.  Beasley.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
there  has  been  special  progress  in  making 
hotel  faculties  available  to  all  groups,  and 
it  is  because  of  thla  that  so  many  conven- 
tions consider  it  the  ideal  convention  city. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of 
this  issue  entitled  "The  People  Report  Prog- 
ress in  CivU  Rights.'  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  American  people,  by  and  large,  are 
eager  to  move  forward  toward  the  promise 
which  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  made  as  part  of  their  national  cam- 
paigns in  the  fall  of  1948.  There  Is  much 
stUl  to  be  done.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  people  expect  this  Congress  to  im- 
plement the  President's  committee  report. 

(Ftam   the   New    Y<n-k    Herald    Trlbime    of 
Feteiiary  5.  1949 1 

A   HKALTHT   rEZMZMT 

Postwar  ferment  over  clvU  rights  has 
focused  attention  on  the  spots  where  demo- 
cratic theories  and  practices  do  not  meet. 
We  begin  to  question  whether  reliance  upon 
gradualism  to  right  the  disparities  has  not 
Involved  two  steps  back  for  one  forward. 
(An  answer  Is  given  in  the  Woman's  Press, 
national  magazine  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  which  devotes  its 
February  issue  to  a  report  of  civil  righu 
progress  In  American  conununities  from 
coast  to  coast.]     The  answer  is  exhilarating. 

One  review  ix>ints  out  that  efforts  to  out- 
law unfair  employment  practices  wiU  be 
launched  in  20  States  In  1949.  New  York, 
which  led  the  way  with  iU  1945  antidiscrlmi- 
natlon  law.  was  fallowed  by  New  Jersey.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Connecticut.  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
and  Oregon.  The  last  three  have  no  enforce- 
ment provisions  but  since  ail  such  laws  de- 
pend m<ve  upon  conciliation  than  compul- 
sion, their  working  is  simUar.  Chicago.  Min- 
neapolu,  Milwatikee.  Cincinnati,  and  Phila- 
delphia have  adopted  antidiscrimination 
ordinances.  The  experience  of  these  com- 
munities, where  none  of  the  prophesied 
catastrophes  devel<^ed  but  prejudice  diC 
drop,  abould  aaka  victory  easier  in  the  20 
Statea. 


The  YWCA  magazine  reporterm.  enlisted 
from  national  organizations,  deacrlba  com- 
munity efforts  to  better  denuxratic  prac- 
tices In  Detroit,  where  racial  tension  is  ever 
present:  in  Grand  Rapids,  where  hotels  in- 
vite conventions  on  a  no-discrimlnatlon 
platform;  in  San  Francisco  and  Portland  and 
Denver,  and  in  San  Diego,  where  there  is  a 
project  to  fit  Indians,  Mexicans,  tsid  Orien- 
tals Into  the  schools  on  a  mutually  respectful 
basis.  They  report  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  Church  Women  in  the  South:  one 
council  told  its  legislsture  that  it  expected 
laws  against  the  desecration  of  the  cross  (by 
the  Ku-Kltix  Klan)  to  be  enforced.  They 
report  movements  on  college  campuses  to 
look  at  prejudices  and  do  something  about 
them.  Finally  the  YWCA  checks  on  Its 
own  efforts  to  squ.are  practice  with  preach- 
ing: a  1948  interracial  workshop  that  brought 
together  everj'body  who  could  offer  guidance; 
a  move  to  merge  interracial  branches  and 
the  success  of  an  American  room  set  up  in 
Oklahoma  City  to  offer  one.  Just  one. 
pleasant  place  in  which  Negroes  might  lunch 
with  their  fellow  workers  of  whatever  race. 

A  review  highlighting  the  spots  of  progress 
rather  than  the  spots  of  reaction  leads  to  one 
very  important  con^ltislon.  The  ferment  la 
strong  and  is  healthy.  We  must  wait  upon 
gradualism  to  change  the  ways  of  years. 
But  gradualism  is  a  relative  term.  Great 
forces  of  the  day,  the  lessons  of  the  war. 
the  goals  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  CivU  Rights,  are 
speeding  Its  pace.  Two  steps  ahead  for  one 
step  back  seems  now  a  realistic  prospect. 


Development  of  Miasoori  Basin  Resovce* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  BtURRAY 

or  MOirrawa 
IH'THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST  ATM 

Wednesday,  March  30  Ueffislaiive  day  of 
Friday.  March  18 >.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  in  regard  to  the 
Hoover  Commission  Report  on  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan,  which  was  filed  last  week, 
together  with  certain  excerpts  from  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoco,  as  foltows: 

PICK -Sloan  Plan  CovoxifKiB  bt  Hoovxa 

COlOflSSION 

Mr.  President,  the  report  which  was  filed 
with  the  Congress  last  week  by  the  Comnxis- 
sion  on  Organization  of  the  Elxecutiva 
Branch  of  the  Government  contains  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  Pick-SiOan  plan  for  devel- 
opment Of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  refer- 
ring to  it  as  a  sort  of  horrible  example  of 
extravagant  waste  and  general  bad  admln- 
Utratlon. 

For  several  years  the  Congress  has  been 
hearing  warnings  that  the  Bureau  cf  Becla- 
mation  and  the  Army  engineers,  operating 
under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  have  t>een  pursu« 
ing  a  course  in  the  Missouri  Valley  w<isteful 
of  money,  wasteful  of  resotirces.  and  wasteful 
of  the  area's  great  potentialities.  These 
warnings  have  heretofore  been  totally  ig- 
nored, but  now  we  fiiid  that  the  report  aied 
last  Thursday  by  the  Hoover  Commission  and 
Its  task  toTce  on  natural  resources  completely 
JUKtlflca  ail  thcae  warnings.    The  cnUcisms 
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d  Ui0  Pick-Sloan  plan  tn  the  Hoover  Com- 
30  Report  mn  even  more  derutaUnf 
anyttxtnc  which  ber«toforc  has  been 
wtd. 

The  OommlMtoo  and  Its  task  force,  both 
docnpoaed  at  eminent  cittzeos  of  tx^th  poUU- 
cat  parties,  tell  m  tbat  the  Pick -Sloan  plan 
Is  not  a  properly  Integrated  plan  ft  all;  tbat 
tbers  u  serio'os  question  U  the  supposed 
•Crecment  between  ihe  Army  engineers  and 
the  Biireau  of  Reclamation — acttially  a  fictl- 
tkjus  front  arrangement — Is  not  OMrc  costly 
to  the  Nation  tbaa  ooMlnued  disagreement. 

KWOtVOtTS  WAsn 

It  Is  going  to  tkke  a  good  deal  of  time  for 
the  committees  of  Congress  to  study  the 
Commission's  reports  and  act  on  them. 
Somt  may  lay  over  from  this  Congress  to  the 
next.  But  the  Hoover  Commission  Report  on 
the  Interior  Department,  as  It  points  out  the 
enormous,  current,  questionable  expendi- 
tures In  the  Missouri  Basin,  should  have  our 
Immediate  attention.  There  are  before  the 
Congress  right  now  proposals  for  appropria- 
tions. In  puivuance  of  this  arbltrsry  snd 
recklessly  concocted  plan,  totaling  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars.  These  expendi- 
tures would  commit  us  to  further  appropria- 
tion of  even  larger  sums. 

As  an  example,  we  are  now  asked  for  money 
to  proceed  with  Garrison  and  Gavins  Point 
Dama.  In  the  Dakotas.  In  the  study  which 
was  submitted  to  tu.  there  Is  a  finding  that 
•nhe  public  may  very  well  question  those 
parts  of  the  Plck-Slcan  project  as  economical 
expenditures  They  represent  an  eventual 
Investment  estimated  In  January  1M8.  at 
about  •318.000.0C0  " 

The  study  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
when  originally  justified,  the  Garrison  Dam 
was  defended  on  the  basis  of  Impounding 
water  for  farm  and  dooicvtic  tise  In  the  Da- 
kotas.  But  In  the  compromise  between  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Dakota  water  diversion  was  trans- 
ferred fr<xn  the  Garrison  Reservoir  up  to 
Fbrt  Peck,  so  the  huge  Garrison  structure 
now  has  only  the  most  vague  sort  of  justlflca- 
Uon. 

MO   lEAI.    FLAN 

The  Hoover  Commission  tasic-force  study 
ts  actually  an  asto\indlng  document  as  a 
commentary  on  the  sort  of  wlldJy  extravagant 
program  which  has  been  put  ever  on  the 
Congress,  and  for  which  appropriations  are 
now  being  sought.  It  la  Indeed  a  major 
congrcaslonal  scandal. 

Tbe  Houver  Commission  tells  us.  In  direct 
quotations  from  the  study  of  tbe  task  force: 

"The  (Interagency)  committees  have  failed 
to  solve  any  Important  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem •  •  •  because  the  dominant  mem- 
bers, the  cfirps  and  the  Bureau,  have  been 
unwilling  to  permit  Interagency  committees 
to  settle  their  dlilereuces.  Tbe  result  has 
been  neglect  or  avoidance  by  the  committee 
of  virtually  all  major  areas  of  Interagency 
conflict,  and  concentration  Instead  on  tech- 
nical studies  and  publicity.     •     •     • 

"The  development  agencies  sometimes 
compromise  their  differences.  After  sharp 
clashes  over  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  Missouri  Basin,  the  corpM  and  the  Bu- 
reau announced  "i>mplete  agreement  on  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan.  Analysis  of  that  plan  re- 
veals the  fact  tixst  It  contains  many  projects 
which  previously  had  been  subjected  to 
devastating  criticism  by  otis  or  tbe  other 
agency.  The  compromise  consisted  for  the 
most  part  in  a  division  of  projects,  each 
•cenry  agreeing  to  forego  the  privilege  of 
crltlctnng  projects  assltcned  by  the  agree- 
ment to  the  uther  Thr  result  Is  In  no  sense 
an  Integrated  drv*Uipment  plan  for  the 
basin,  and  there  u  serious  question  In  this 
caae  whether  agreement  between  the  two 
agencies  Is  not  more  costly  to  the  public 
than  disagreement. - 
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In  substantiation  of  this 
on  a  large  number  of 
in  the  Pick-Sloan  scheme 
I  have  told  you  of  the  com- 
and  Gavins  Point  Dams, 
analysis  of  the  water  sup- 
things  that  the  Army  engl- 
of  Reclamation  propose, 
those  of  us  who  advocate 
for    several    years    have 
Is  not  enough  water  In 
the  Sloan  upper  basin  plan 
an  for  a  flowing  navigation 
tudy  filed  with  us  Indicates 
be  water  deficits  even  larger 
It  points  out  that 
Industrial   use.   and  soil 
may     require     much     larger 
than  heretofore  estimated, 
•he   expendltiire   of    $6,300,- 
the  Sloan  plan  for  upstream 
and  the  Pick  plan  for  a 
channel,  would  be  even 
than  anyone  has  claimed  up 
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the  eminent  gentlemen  who 
study  and  prepared  this  re- 
a  nonpartisan  group  of  na- 
experts   In   the   field   of 
use    of    our    natural    re- 
are  Leslie  A.  Miller,  former 
'  Wyoming.    Chairman:     Ralph 
(governor   of   Colorado;    John 
Governor  of  New  Mexico; 
former  Director  of  the  Na- 
Donald  H.  McLaughlin. 
Homestake   Mining   Corp.; 
,  president  of  Johns  Hop- 
Dr.    Gilbert   White,    presl- 
College;   Prof.  Samuel  T. 
the  School  of  Forestry  and 
nlverslty  of  Michigan. 


II4VOLVXS   BILUONS 

Mr.  President,  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  Involves 
proposed  expenditures  of  •6.3(K),000.000  or 
more.  This  pat  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
Report  relates  to  current  and  urgent  mat- 
ters, of  great  (oncem  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Missouri  Bitsln,  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  ttgree  with  me  that  It  should 
have  \  Idespread  public  circulation  and  study. 
I  therefore  ask  that  pertinent  excerpts  from 
the  Hoover  Coi  amission 's  Natural  Resources 
Task  Force  Stuiy  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  at 
this  point  In  n^y  remarks. 


or 
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the    Hoover    Commission's 
Task  Force  Study) 


Res  3urces 

ItOAO    PLANNING 

The  greater  jiart  of  the  agencies  which  are 
concerned  wltt  planning  and  operation  In 
the  I  Missouri  I  basin  act  In  terms  of  the 
authorized  projects,  with  only  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  llktly  economic  and  social  pat- 
tern of  the  reglan.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  commended  for  Its  In- 
sistence on  pit  inning,  programing,  and  op. 
eratlon  In  temis  of  the  rural  economy  as  a 
vhole.  but  no  group  as  yet  appears  to  be 
considering  all  aspects  of  tbe  economy  and 
society  In  an  )ver-all  valley  program,  and 
the  relation  of  water  and  land  resources  to 
th?m.  This  Isl  evident  In  the  lack  of  any 
systemstlc  plsrt  for  the  development  or  en- 
couragement ofl  Industry,  Industrial  research 
on  regional  prpblems,  or  commimity  plan- 
ning. Yet  diversification  of  opportunities 
for  employment  and  opportunities  for  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  tl&^ses  In  the  region  are  very 
closely  tied  to  ^uch  actions.  Adequate  con- 
sideration of  til  em  might  even  have  changed 
some  speclflcatuns  for  the  engineering  works. 
Kven  more  lm[|ortant.  there  Is  no  provision 
for  continuing   integrated   action   on   these 


matters,  which  will  become  more  real  when 
tbe  large  engineering  projects  are  completed. 
It  would  seem  that  regional  conservation 
and  development  la  not  being  looked  upon 
as  a  dynamic  process  of.  Indefinite  duration, 
but  Is  an  emergency  objective,  which  will 
drop  out  of  foctis  imtU  another  emergency 
arises.  A  Department  of  Agriculture  state- 
ment on  one  phase  of  the  program  might 
well  be  needed  for  the  whole:  'Making  water 
available  to  a  semldesert  or  subhumld  area 
does  not  of  Itself  guarantee  successful  de- 
velopment. Sound  social  and  economic  en- 
gineering is  as  essential  to  the  success  of 
such  projects  as  Is  adequate  engineering  of 
the  physical     •     •     •    plant." 

nUGATION 

These  points  emerge  from  the  controversy 
concerning  Irrigation  developments  on  the 
subhumld  land's: 

1.  There  is  reasonable  doubt  aa  to  the 
likelihood  of  farmer  acceptance  In  the  plan- 
nable  future  of  Irrigation  In  the  subhumld 
areas,  which  comprise  more  than  half  of  the 
proposed  Irrigated  lands  In  the  Missouri 
Basin.  Therefore  there  Is  reasoaable  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  obtain  eventual  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penditure on  the  extensive  works  required. 

2.  There  Is  some  question  whether  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  Irrigation  program, 
particularly  In  the  eastern  section  of  the 
basin,  can  be  jxistlfied  as  essential  to  the 
stabUlzation  of  the  rural  or  the  regional 
economy. 

3.  There  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
size  of  production  Increase  which  will  re- 
sult from   the  application  of   irrigation. 

4.  There  are  not  sufllclent  basic  data  at 
hand  to  form  a  valid  judgment  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  developing  the  large  Irrigation 
projects  authorized  for  the  subhumld  areas 
of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

5.  It  la  entirely  possible  that  the  funds  re- 
quired for  development  of  these  subhumld 
irrigation  projects  would  yield  greater  bene- 
fits in  terms  of  Increased  agricultural  com- 
modity production  (possibly  many  times)  If 
they  were  directed  otherwise.  Among  the 
possibilities  which  may  be  mentioned  are 
(a)  land  drainage  in  humid  sections;  (b) 
eeed-lmprovement  programs;  (c)  supple- 
mental Irrigation  In  humid  areas  more  likely 
to  accept  Irrigation;  and  (d)  production  of 
food  yeasts. 

NAYICATIOIf 

The  present  navigation-channel  plans  call 
for  a  9-foot  channel  from  Sioux  City  to  the 
river  mouth.  The  amount  of  flow  necessary 
to  maintain  this  channel  during  the  naviga- 
tion season  Is  not  known  exactly,  but  the 
figures  most  generally  used  are  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimates  of  a  discharge  of  about 
30,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Yankton,  S. 
Dak.,  or  35.000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Kan- 
sas City.  However,  the  Geological  Survey 
records  from  1929  to  1942  show  a  mean  an- 
nual discharge  at  Tankton  of  only  21,780 
cubic  feet  per  second.  On  this  basis  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  testimony  before  a  Hcuso 
committee  in  1944  definitely  suggested  tbat 
the  needs  of  both  irrigation  and  navigation 
as  planned  could  not  be  served  consist- 
ently.    •     •     • 

The  ftirther  elements  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  judgment  on  tbe  water  supply 
leaving  the  upper  basin  are: 

1.  Benefielal  liM  may  very  well  Include  In- 
dustrial demanda  and  general  community 
needs  considerably  greater  than  amounta 
now  devoted  to  them.     •     •     • 

2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
sider* the  proposed  Irrigation  development 
to  be  only  part  of  eventual  additions  to  th« 
basin's  irrigated  lands.     •     •     • 

3.  Treatment  and  management  of  all  land 
In  the  baaln  for  soil  conservation  and  on-the- 
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spot  water  conservation,  as  propoaed  by  the 
DspMrtment  of  Agriculture,  may  reduce  the 
ttamaa  discbarge  of  the  upper  basin.  •  •  • 
Under  tbe  circumstances  It  appcMn  en- 
tirely possible  that  dependable  navigation 
facilities,  enstirlng  attainment  of  the  bbjec- 
tlree  sought  by  the  people  of  the  lower  basin, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  peo^rie  of 
the  upper  basin  tbe  water  promised  them 
under  the  1944  and  1945  Flood  Control  Acts, 
will  be  obtained  only  by  the  construction  of 
a  slack-water  channel  with  locks.  Many 
works  constrticted  for  the  open-watc  chan- 
nel obviously  will  contribute  little  to  a  slack- 
water  channel,  and  tbe  need  for  the  au- 
thorized big  dams  upstream  will  be  aflected. 

■LBCTKIC  POWEK 

The  total  power  possibilities  of  the  basin 
may  be  considerably  different  from  those 
contemplated  in  the  PlcS-Sloan  plan.  The 
studies  of  tbe  Federal  Power  Commission  In- 
dicate that  tbe  1.600,000  kilowatts  which  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan  would  provide  Is  lees  than 
one-half  of  the  total  potential  hydroelectric 
possibility  of  the  Missouri  Basin  The  figure 
for  potential  Installation  is  6.000.000  kilo- 
watts, frcrni  which  an  average  annual  gener- 
ation of  26,00u.000.000  kilowatt -hours  could 
be  expected. 

WATm    IfANAGKUZirr 

There  Is  »io  provision  for  unified  manage- 
ment of  water  by  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies responsible  for  ita  use.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  wlU  control  main-stem  reservoirs 
from  Port  Peck  on  downstream,  managing 
them  primarily  for  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation, if  they  are  to  discharge  their  prin- 
cipal responsibilities.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation will  control  most  of  the  remaining 
dams,  particularly  on  the  trlbutarlea,  but 
they  will  contain  si>aoe  tox  flood  storage  and 
in  certain  cases  may  be  also  used  for  naviga- 
tion purposes,  so  that  operations  for  these 
and  other  purpoees  will  require  some  re- 
gional center  of  imlfled  control.  These  will 
be  managed  with  priority  for  Irrigation.  Al- 
thotigh  both  sets  of  reservoirs  certainly  are 
going  to  produce  power.  It  Is  not  unlikely 
that  there  will  t)e  waste  water  which  could 
be  avoided  with  a  single  management  of  all 
Federal  faculties  In  the  basin. 

Lack  of  coordinated  water  management  is 
also  a  feattire  of  concern  in  the  development 
of  grotind-water  supplies.     *     *     *      , 

KNOINIXaTNQ 

At  the  time  when  the  needs  for  Irrigation, 
navigation,  and  flood  control  on  the  Mls- 
lourl  were  being  debated  publicly  by  the 
agencies  which  later  developed  a  combined 
plan,  two  feattires  of  the  present  authorlied 
flood -control  worka  wwe  called  Into  serious 
quesUon.  W.  G.  Sloan,  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  testified  before  a  Senate  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  hearing  concerning  the 
large  Garrison  Dam  to  North  DakoU.  now 
under  constrtictlon : 

"It  is  unneceesary  •  •  •  not  worth  the 
expenditure  •  •  •  floods  can  be  ade- 
quatelv  controlled  without  it  •  •  •  (It) 
floods  out  50.000  acres  of  Irrigable  land,  in- 
cluding a0.000  acres  to  an  irrigation  project 
just  completed  at  a  coat  well  over  $1,000,000." 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  earlier  ex- 
haustive engtoeering  report  on  the  Missouri 
by  the  Oorpe  of  Engineers  aleo  elfantiMted 
Garrison  as  a  practical  site  for  ouuiUiMtlon 

On  the  Gavins  Potot  Dam  in  South  DakoU 
Sloan  offered  similar  conclusions: 

"We  think  tbe  Gavins  Potot  Dam  Is  un- 
iiiiiiwiMj  •  •  *  It  is  very  expensive  for 
the  benefits  to  be  derived.  •  •  •  As  a 
power  propoeltlcm  the  coat  per  kUowatt-honr 
la  some  30  to  40  times  the  coat  at  any  other 
^m  •  •  •  As  a  regulator  its  capacity  la 
•o  ap^»  that  all  it  does  Is  to  regtUate  daUy 
flowa  and  no  eeasonal  flows.  •  *  *  It  has 
no  flood-control    value   and   practically   no 


value  to  navigation.    •    •    •    We  recommend 
the  elimination." 

Although  the  reconciliation  of  the  Pick  and 
Sloan  plans,  which  tocludes  both  dams,  may 
be  considered  a  tacit  approval  of  the  two  on 
Mr.  Sloan's  part,  his  opinion  concerning  the 
need  for  them  has  never  been  retracted  pub- 
licly. The  only  explanation  offered  of  the 
reconciliation  approval  was  made  by  H.  D. 
Comstock  in  1945.  region  6.  director  fcff  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamaticai,  who  is  reported  as 
saying: 

"When  the  Bureau  opposed  the  Gamson 
and  Gavins  Point  Dams  there  was  no  com- 
plete program.  When  we  reached  an  agree- 
ment we  withdrew  from  tbe  fields  of  flood 
control  and  navigation.  We  shall  be  the  sole 
Jtxige  of  requirements  for  reclamation.  IX 
tbe  Army  engtoeers  say  those  dams  are  re- 
quired for  their  functions,  we  have  no 
optoion." 

The  GarrteoD  Dam  was  Justified  to  the 
orlgtoal  Pick  plan  primarily  as  a  reservoir  for 
storage  of  water  to  be  diverted  toto  the 
PrfrTit»T  for  farm  and  domestic  use.  This 
plan,  however,  was  shelved  In  the  reconcilia- 
tion document,  and  tbe  Dakota  water  diver- 
sion is  to  be  made  from  the  Port  Peck  Res- 
ervoir. Tbe  Garrison  Dam  was  justified  to 
the  reconclliatlcm  document  only  with  very 
general  reference  to  flood  contnd,  navlga- 
tlCHi.  irrigation.-  and  silt  collection  to  prolong 
the  life  of  downstream  reservoirs. 

The  Garrison  issue  v.as  not  laid  entirely  to 
rest  with  the  reconciliation.  A  later  contro- 
versy arose  over  tht  dam's  height,  which 
fixuilly  had  to  be  settled  to  Congress.  The 
dam  was  originally  scbedtiled  to  operate  at 
a  pool  level  of  1,850  feet  above  sea  level.  As 
it  Is  finally  to  be  constructed,  foundations 
will  be  laid  for  a  dam  capacity  of  operating 
at  the  1.850-foot  level,  but  the  reservoir  ac- 
tually will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  above 
a  1,830-foot  pool  level.  This  hardly  seems  an 
economical  procedure. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  engtoeering  opin- 
ions on  the  value  of  the  Garrison  and  Gavin's 
Potot  Dams,  the  lack  of  detailed  justiflcation 
for  their  construction,  and  the  tocomplete- 
ness  of  totegrated  flood-control  investiga- 
tions to  the  basto,  the  public  may  very  well 
question  tboee  parts  of  the  Pick-Sloan  proj- 
ect as  economical  expenditures.  They  rep- 
resest  an  eventual  tovestment  estimated  in 
January  1948  at  about  9218,000,000. 

TSOUBIXS  AHEAD 

Hie  questions  on  water  which  thus  far 
remain  unanswered  are  matters  of  si>ecial 

to  the  people  of  the  region,  and  may 

them  toto  later  diaculty  which  will 
dwarf  their  past  water  controversies.  As 
matters  stand  the  uncertainties  are  approxi- 
mately as  follovirs: 

(s)   Navigation  or  irrigation  toaterT 

(a)  The  present  storage  system  will  not 
provide  adequate  water  for  the  authorized 
Irrigation  works,  and  the  authorteed  naviga- 
tion channel  during  an  eiftended  dry  period. 

(b>  In  tbe  event  of  confUcting  demands 
for  the  same  water.  Federal  statute  promises 
priority  to  upstream  toterests. 

(c)  The  discharge,  or  storage  available  for 
release  during  dry  periods  may  actually  be 
less  than  now  calculated,  because: 

1.  Total  additions  to  Irrigated  area  may  be 
larger  than  those  now  proposed. 

a.  Indtistrial  and  other  needs  may  cause 
withdrawals   not    now   calculated. 

3.  Water  retardation  operaUons  may  lessen 
stream  discharge. 

(d)  More  water  may  t>e  needed  for  naviga- 
tion (to  supply  the  12-foot  channel)  than 
now  estimated  (for  the  9-foot  channel).  If 
the  benefits  of  competitive  wat«  transpor- 
tation are  to  be  given  the  lower  valley. 

Accordto^y.  in  the  event  that  the  uneer- 
tato  water  supplies  are  Ignored  and  navl- 


gstkm  facilities  are  developed,  atnl  trafBe 
assumes  tbe  proportions  promised  to  official 
documents,  there  almost  certainly  will  fol- 
low a  legal  contest  to  test  the  corj:t»tu- 
tlonallty  of  the  O'Mahoney-Mllllkto  amend- 
ment when  drought  comes.  The  prospect  of 
this  eventtiallty  can  only  serve  to  generate 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  pros- 
pective water  users  In  the  upper  basin,  and 
to  the  end  might  result  in  unusable  develop- 
ments havlnp  been  made  In  the  upper  basin, 
should  the  decision  be  in  the  lower  basin's 
favor. 

(D)   Who  takes  account  of  industrial  vater 
needs? 

Under  the  plans  presented,  the  decisions 
made  and  the  actions  taken,  the  provision 
for  todustry  is  not  entirely  dear.  First,  its 
position  as  a  water  user  is  not  completely  se- 
cun.  If  west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian, 
It  is  given  preference  to  water  use  over  navi- 
gation by  the  amendment,  but  that  cannot 
be  considered  fully  secure.  Then  also,  what 
are  its  rights  if  conflict  artses  between  it  and 
other  beneficial  consumptive  use  witbto  the 
upper  basin?  Furthermore,  since  the  dams 
are  to  be  manaeed  for  irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  navigation,  what  assiuance  of  firm 
power  is  toe. :  during  extended  dry  periods? 
Attractloi\B  to  Industry  to  tbe  upper  basin 
are  not  at  their  best,  so  long  as  these  unoer- 
tatotles  prevail,  imd  that  may  be  consklered 
a  definite  loss  to  the  people  of  the  basto  as  a 
whole. 

(c)  How  much  will  trrtgmtors  and  other  water 
users  pay  for  their  teaterf 

The  financial  obligations  of  i>rospectlvs 
water  users  to  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  are 
not  by  any  means  clear,  to  spite  of  the  esti- 
mates issued  on  amounts  reimbursahle. 
Tbere  is  a  possibility  that  Iht  costs  per  acre 
may  be  much  higher  than  those  estimated. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  net 
amount  of  land  finally  irrigated  on  the  Ne- 
braska-Dakotas  projects  will  be  as  large  as 
estimated  to  the  Pick-Sloan  plans.  The 
amount  of  class  I  land  to  the  propoeed  proj- 
ects Is  unknown,  and  the  extent  of  farmers* 
acceptance  of  Irrigation  Is  tinknown.  al- 
though some  todlcatlons  provide  a  pessi- 
mistic outlook.  Therefcare,  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  tbe  amount  of  good  land  which 
will  actually  be  placed  under  water  will  be 
much  less  than  that  Inferred  to  the  general 
statistics  on  reimbursement.  The  capital- 
cost  obligations  of  these  good  lands  may  be 
very  high.  It  has  t>een  estimated  that  to 
Nebraska  they  may  nm  as  high  as  $500  an 
acre.  If  power  contributions  cannot  offer  ma- 
terial assistance.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion Itself  estimates  the  irrigation  repay- 
ment cost  of  one  Kansas  project  at  t263  per 
acre.  Clearly,  then  prospective  waUr  users 
have  some  reason  for  a  feeling  of  Insecurity 
to  the  presen    outlook. 

(4)  Whmt  wia  power  rates  be? 

One  of  the  reasons,  from  a  regional  point 
of  view,  for  the  tovestment  of  huge  sums  In 
wato-  development,  ts  the  opportunity  for 
obtaintog  cbe.'ip  power.  Improvement  of 
rural  living  conditions,  and  particularly  the 
attraction  of  todustry  are  clceely  dependent 
on  It.  The  relative  cheapness  of  tbe  probable 
power  available  Is  not  yet  assitred.  however. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  greater  pert  of  the 
large  power-prodtictog  projects  will  be  tmder 
Corps  of  Engineers  contro),  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing previsions  of  section  8  of  the  Flocd 
Control  Act  of  1944  apply: 

Eectrlc  power  and  energy  generated  at 
reaovotr  projects  tmder  the  control  of  tbe 
War  Department  and  to  the  optoion  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  not  required  to  the  opera- 
Uon  of  such  projects  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  transmit 
and  dispose  of  such  power  and  energy  !n  ru^h 
manner  as  to  encourage  the  most  w.desprcad 
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QM  thereof  at  the  lonul  poMibIt  rate*  to 
consumer*  conststent  vlth  tound  ImmIimm 
principle*.  •  •  •  iut«  tcbeduleaitell  b« 
tfravn  having  regartl  to  the  recovery  •  •  • 
of  the  cost  of  producing  and  transmitting 
such  electric  energy.  Including  the  amortisa- 
tion of  the  eaplMU  tnytment  allocated  to 
pover  over  a  MMMBttMl*  p«V>d  of  years.  *  *  * 
imo  iwwut'a  aban  of  capital  coats  is  going 
to  b>  h^b.  along  with  all  other  cxms.  and 
th«  provtalooa  of  the  1044  act  are  adhered 
to.  one  of  two  eTentuaXltlcs  seems  likely: 
(a)  Power  rates  will  not  be  low,  or  at  least 
•Ktnettvvky  law  to  industry  in  comparison 
w«h  mtm  ilwher*;  or  (b)  there  wUl  be 
Itttt*  surpltis  revenue  to  aaiilat  in  relmburse- 
■MBt  for  trrlgauon  devalopaants. 

BccioNAi.  urmisn 

It  must  be  admitted  ihat  the  programs 
are  not  ideal,  that  the  Job  will  not  be  com- 
pleted even  when  present  programs  have 
been  fully  implemented,  and  that  seeds  of 
contention  and  difDculty  will  be  left  which 
may  •prtof  to  life  at  any  Ume.  These  are 
all  mattaea  of  special  otmcern  to  the  people 
Ot  the  valley. 

1.    Over-all    responsibility    and    initiative: 

The  most  conspicuous  missing  parts  from 
the  region's  point  of  view  are:  (a)  A  means 
of  couslderlng  the  over-all  social  and  eco- 
nomic objectives  of  the  region  (toward  which 
all  present  effort  ahould  be  dlreci.ed>;  a 
means  of  evaluating  the  several  programs  in 
relation  to  those  objectives;  and  an  instru- 
ment for  integrating  the  programs  on  some 
other  than  Federal  agency  compro- 
<b)  A  means  of  continuing  consldera- 
tloci  of  regional  development  and  conser- 
Tatlon  problems,  prepared  for  study,  recom- 
mendation, and  action  on  them  as  they  arise. 

It  may  be  maintained  that  the  Missouri 
Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee  answers  these 
needs.  Only  a  far  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion cotUd  fit  It  into  this  role.  Among  the 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  considered  ad- 
equate are: 

(a)  It  has  no  authority,  other  than  the  sep- 
arate delegations  made  to  the  agencies  and 
States  represented  on  the  committee.  It 
therefore  has  no  capacity  for  decision,  and 
any  controversial  Issue  must  be  referred  by 
the  separate  channels  to  Washington  for 
decision  there.  I:  has  no  staff  for  the  study 
of  problems  concerning  two  or  more  of  the 
programs. 

(b)  It  does  not  have  an  orer-all  social  and 
aconomlc  program,  nor  the  nwriB  of  formu- 
lating one  In  Its  present  compoMlon. 

(c»  Stabilizing  the  economy  and  improving 
living  conditions  for  the  region  involves  more 
than  is  embraced  in  the  present  problems. 
A  stabilized  income  and  social  structure  will 
xiot  be  provided  on  the  plains  ^>y  irrigation 
alone  because  its  effects  cannot  possibly 
touch  the  major  part  of  the  most  susceptible 
dry-farming  and  ranching  area  remote  from 
the  large  projecta.  This  committee  is  not 
equipped  to  carry  on  the  continuing  re- 
search on  industrial  engineering  problems 
relating  m  the  oevelopment  of  raw  materials, 
proceaslng.  plant-cite  location,  employment, 
or  the  many  other  ph.mscs  of  a  program  of 
Industrial  encouragement.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision for  undertaking  the  complex  task  of 
balancing  manufacturing  and  agrictUture  in 
the  valley. 

(d)  The  committee  is  not  at  present  an 
agency  for  antlclpatlug  general  problems,  it 
la  a  forum  for  barmoulaing  established  pro- 
grams. 

Prom  one  important  point  of  view,  then, 
the  peupl.2  of  the  Ulssouri  Baaln  are  not  re- 
ceiving all  that  mUht  be  provided  for  them 
at  slight.  If  any,  extra  cost  to  the  Nation 
beyond  that  now  planned.  In  iu  present 
organisation  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
designed  tc  provide  either  a  temporary  ix  a 
con  tin  ul  :g  iLgency  f-^r  consideration  of  over- 
all aoclal  and  economle  proWeius  in  the  Mls- 
•ourl  Valley,  while  the  States  concerned  have 
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system  may  also  be  criticized 
I  no  single  administrative  cen- 
which  can  take  leadership 
er  the  many  segments  for  a 
resources  program  for  the  en- 
State  membership  on  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee,  to- 
public   hearings   procedure 
cf^mmittee,  do  not  meet  the  need 
not  assure  a  basln-wlde  and 
ess  that  the  basin  1.^  a  unit 
management,  despite  the  ad- 
rmed  public  officials  that  It 
regarded.    The  really  Important 
are  made  by  separate  Fed- 
responslble   to  a  Washington 
Congress  or   the  President, 
organization    encourages 
and  the  habits  of  dependence 
authority    and    largesse.     A 
organization  In  the  basin  should 
tendencies. 
doubbS  about  the  validity  of 
I  lef  ense  of  the  present  organi- 
In   the   Missouri   Basin 
i^ost  democratic  procedure  pos- 
more   unifled   organization 
rallzed   agency  responsibility, 
responsibility  might  pre- 
more  closely  to  the  spirit  of 
some  respects,  and   probably 
more  efficiently. 
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American  Workers  Hurt  by  Low-Paid 
Foreign  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  TH£  HOltSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1949 


Mr.  WEI( 
named  reclpi 
tlce     have 
cheaply  madi 
eign  labor  ar( 
with  import 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  mls- 

•cal  trade  treaties  In  prac- 

o     reciprocity.       Foreign. 

products  of  low-paid  for- 

brought  into  this  country 
utles  so  low  that  American 


labor  must  lower  Its  standard  of  living  or 
such  Amerlcin-Iabor-produced  products 
must  go  off  the  market. 

The  fishing  Industry  and  the  hand- 
made gla-ss  innu.stry  are  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  I  examples.  The  recent 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  IMarine  and  Fisheries  show 
that  the  paMment  to  labor  of  foreign- 
produced  fish  is  not  as  much  as  that  paid 
to  American  labor  for  fish  production. 
In  the  Great  Lakes  area  the  pay  to  for- 
eign labor  on  imported  fish  is  nearly  40 
percent  less  trian  that  paid  to  American 
fishermen  anp  with  corresjjondingly  low 
labor  rates  or|  foreign  fish  imported  from 
salt  waters. 

These  hea^-ings  have  shown  what  a 
blow  the  exe  :utive  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  dealing  to  the  oldest  American 
industry,  esp<  cially  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  engaged  in 
the  industry. 

Mr.  Speak^.  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  investigate  this  attack 
on  labor  engiged  in  the  American  fish- 


ing Industry:  especially  should  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  I  have  introduced  the  following  res- 
olution calling  upon  them  to  report  to 
Congress  their  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter l)efGre  May  15  of  this  year. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  fishing  industry  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  growing  population  of  the 
Nation  emphasizes  the  increasing  future  Im- 
portance of  fish  as  a  food;  and 

Whereas  the  men  and  equipment  of  the 
fishing  fleets  and  the  shore  workers  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  the  catches,  and  the 
food  resource  thereby  made  available,  have 
been  demonstrated  in  two  world  wars  to  be 
necessary  to  the  national  defense;  and 

Whereas  operations  of  much  of  the  fishing 
Industry  have  been  seriously  curtailed  by 
reason  of  steadily  growing  imports  of  fish 
and  fishery  products,  particularly  of  fresh 
and  frozen  fish,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  simUar  conditions  are  imminent 
In  the  tuna  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
and 

Whereas  if  the  present  trend  is  permitted 
to  continue,  the  fishing  Industry  will,  within 
a  short  time,  be  so  impaired  as  to  force  out 
of  business  a  major  portion  of  the  fishing 
fleet  of  the  United  States  and  force  out  of 
employment  a  major  portion  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  various  phases  of  the  industry; 
and 

Wnereas  the  domestic  fishing  industry  has 
already  been  adversely  affected  and  is  further 
seriously  threatened  by  the  consistently  In- 
creasing importations  of  fish  and  fishery 
products  into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  imported  fish  are  caught  by 
workmen  whose  wage  scale  and  standard  of 
living  are  far  below  those  of  Americans  in 
like  occupations;  and 

W^hereas  notwithstanding  the  resulting 
lower  cost  of  fish  in  their  primary  foreign 
market,  the  finally  processed  product  is  sold 
to  the  American  housewife  at  the  same  price 
as  the  domestic  fish;  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  fishing  In- 
dtistry  and  others  from  many  parts  of  the 
Unlt^  States  recently  appeared  before  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  attested  to  the  facts  hereinbefore 
stated;  and 

Whereas  the  foregoing  indicates  the  need 
for  an  immediate  study,  examination  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  and  effects  that  will 
result  in  the  serious  Impairment  of  the  old- 
est and  one  of  the  most  important  food-pro- 
ducing industries  In  the  United  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission be,  and  they  hereby  are,  directed 
to  make  an  immediate  study  of  the  effect  on 
the  domestic  fishing  Industry  of  the  increas- 
ing imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish,  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  effects  covering  such 
importation  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish,  its  effect 
upon  the  American  fishing  Industry,  the 
means  whereby  the  American  fishing  In- 
dtistry  may  survive  against  the  importation 
of  low-labor  cost,  foreign  caught  and  foreign 
processed  fish;  and  further,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  of  testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  de- 
scribing the  present  conditions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importation  of  fresh  and  frozen 
ftsh  and  processed  fish  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Department  of  State. 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  requested  to  make  their  re- 
port to  the  Congress  thereon  not  later  than 
the  15th  day  of  May  1»49. 
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Hob.  John  Kee 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaACHTTBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  are  all  deeply  grieved  at  the 
death  of  our  old  friend  Sol  Bloom,  but 
with  his  passing  on  we  are  pleased  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Kee]  has  succeeded  him  as 
chairman  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  bold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  33 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia expressing  the  pleasure  of  that 
great  legislative  body  on  the  designation 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Ke£]  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  res- 
olution Is  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resoltrtion  33 
Conctirrent    reeoltition   concerning    the    ap- 
pointment of  the  Honorable  John  En  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the   Foreign   Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves 

Whereas  West  Virginia  has  been  honored 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Honorable  John 
Kbb,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Filth 
West  Virginia  Congressional  District,  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  important  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives as  the  successor  of  the  late  Sol  Bloom; 
and 

Whereas  Mr.  Ka  is  now  serving  his  ninth 
consecutive  term  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress and  has  ably  and  capably  represented 
his  district  and  country  during  these  crucial 
years  In  the  history  of  the  Nation;  and 

Wliereas  Mr.  Kie  prior  to  his  service  in  the 
Congress  was  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  In 
West  Virginia,  active  In  all  civic  and  public 
affairs,  a  leader  In  his  political  party,  and 
prior  to  his  election  to  the  Congress  served 
as  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Sen- 
ate; Therefore  be  it 

Betolved  by  the  house  o/  dtiegates  (the 
senate  concurring  therein).  That  the  Mem- 
ben  of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  have 
teamed  of  this  appointment  with,  great  pleas- 
ure, commend  the  Nation  on  securing  ttoe 
services  of  this  diatlngiiiahed  cltlaan  at  West 
Virginia  in  this  highly  important 
and  congratulate  Representative  Ka 
algnal  honor  which  he  has  by  long  and  falth- 
ftU  Bttvice  won  for  himself  and  for  his  State. 


GHnnsanist  Maufest* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
March  4.  1949: 

COMMTTMiarT  MAMirSSIO 

Throughout  the  world,  the  Communists 
have  issued  a  new  manifesto,  the  gist  of 
which  Is  that  In  the  event  of  war  between 


Russia  and  the  United  States  they  would  take 
their  stand  with  Rucsia. 

There  is  really  nothing  surprising  In  this 
declaration  It  always  has  t)een  known  that 
Cooununists  recognize  no  loyalty  other  than 
allegiance  to  Russia  and  the  dictates  of  the 
Kremlin  But.  as  we  pointed  out  recently, 
there  may  be  some  significance  In  the  fact 
that  they  chose  this  particular  time  to  give 
advance  notice  of  their  intention  to  com- 
mit treason. 

First  there  was  the  statement  by  Maurice 
Thorez  that  French  Communists  would  wel- 
come the  Red  Army  as  a  liberator  in  the 
event  of  war  between  the  East  and  West. 
This  was  followed  by  the  declaration  cf 
Palmiro  Tcgliattl  that  Italian  Communlsta 
would  aid  the  Rus5ian  Army  if  it  ever  chased 
"an  aggreseor**  onto  Italian  soU. 

Then  Harry  Pollitt  said  British  Commu- 
nists would  try  to  sabotage  any  Imperialist 
aggressive  war  agalnct  Russia.  Next  Wil- 
helm  Pteck  and  Otto  Orotewohl  accused  the 
West  of  preparing  for  war  against  Rusda  and 
declared  that  German  Communists  must 
fight  the  aggressors  and  support  the  Soviet 
Army  In  its  effort  to  create  peace.  The  Aus- 
trian Communists  also  Joined  the  refrain 
that  they  would  support  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  now  the  American  Communist  Party, 
whose  leaders  are  on  trial  on  the  charge  of 
conspiring  to  overthrow  the  United  States 
Government  by  force,  have  announced  that 
they,  too,  would  oppose  an  unjust,  aggressive, 
and  imperialist  war.  Of  course  any  war 
against  Russia,  even  one  in  self-defense 
against  a  Russian  sneak  attack,  would  be 
unjust,  aggressive,  and  imperialist,  according 
to  the  Communist  Party  line. 

Last  May,  William  Z.  Foster,  national  chair- 
man of  the  American  Commumst  Party. 
made  virtually  the  same  statement  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which  had 
under  consideration  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  to 
regulate  and  control  Communist  activities 
In  the  United  States. 

Are  the  Commimists  trying  to  scare  some- 
body? They  can't  do  It  by  announcing  what 
everyone  already  knew,  namely,  that  they 
would  betray  their  native  countries  the  first 
time  the  oppcM-tunlty  aroae. 

It  is  diClctilt  to  imdCTstand  what  Moscow 
la  up  to.  The  United  States  has  no  intention 
of  starting  a  war  with  Russia,  bm  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  concerned  about  their  ability 
to  defend  themselves  in  case  Russia  starts 
a  war. 

The  Communists  may  be  preparing  in  ad- 
rance  their  alibis  for  engaging  in  treason. 
on  the  supposition  that  Russia  soon  will 
take  some  aggressive  action  in  the  cold  war, 
or  perhaps  they  are  merely  trying  to  diasiiade 
some  of  the  nations  of  western  Europe  from 
joining  the  projected  North  Atlantic  defense 
pact. 


Readyiof  a  ScapcfMt? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aiFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  B8 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recou).  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Evening  Dis- 
patch of  March  30, 1949: 

KKAOTTNQ  A  •CAPSOOArT 

Businessmen  and  consumers  (In  other 
words,  the  people)  were  warned  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  (^uncil  of  Economic  Advisers 
of  the  President,  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Notirae,  that 


they  could  hurt  the  economic  situation  In 
the  coming  year  by  their  attitude  toward 
the  changing  economic  picture. 

Economist  Nourse  took  tx:'th  sides  of  Che 
question  saying,  on  the  one  hand,  that  "con- 
ditions are  BO\ind  and  basically  favorable" 
and,  on  the  other,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  "foolii»g  the  public  with  an  assertion  that 
there  are  no  perils  in  the  economic  situation 
today.  As  a  matter  of  fact."  he  continued. 
"I  think  the  year  194*  will  present  %'ery  Bot>er 
and  serious  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people,  both  in  its  private  business  agencies 
and  in  its  public  p>olicies  and  actions." 

He  then  went  on  to  suggest  that  panic 
on  the  part  of  the  people  could  spoil  the 
future  prospect  and  said  that  was  the  real 
danger  in  the  situation. 

It  seems  that  Or.  Nourse  is  offering  a  re- 
buttal in  advance.  If  the  economic  situation 
is  deteriorating,  the  people  cannot  be  blamed 
for  that  nor  can  they  be  blamed  In  advance 
for  whatever  further  detenoriation  occurs. 
The  American  people  are  iund&mentaUy  op- 
timistic. They  do  not  panic  nor  do  they 
succumb  to  pessimism  without  cause  The 
world's  greatest  nation  was  not  built  on  pes- 
simism and  it  is  not  maintained  in  panic. 
When  the  American  pe<^le  do  feel  fear,  when 
they  do  retrench,  when  their  confidence  is 
challenged,  these  reactions  stem  from  funda- 
mental stimuli  and  the  control  of  factors 
capable  of  arresting  their  inherent  optimism 
lies  far  more  in  the  hands  of  their  leaders 
than  in  themselves. 

II  a  cUmate  of  confidence,  optimism,  ex- 
pansion, and  productivity  is  what  £>r.  Nourse 
wants  in  order  to  'maintain  a  high  level  of 
economic  health  the  way  to  encourage  such 
a  climate  lies  in  not  doing  the  things  that 
worry  the  people. 

A  government  does  not  encotirage  ita 
people  when  it  burdens  th«n  with  the  heav- 
iest tax  load  in  their  peacetime  experience 
and  then  threatens  them  with  even  more 
taxes;  it  does  not  encourage  tu  people  when 
it  spends  more  and  more  money  lor  non- 
productive governmental  pvirposes  in  the 
face  of  a  declining  national  income:  it  does 
not  eiMMurage  its  people  when  its  leadership 
Is  alarmist,  disunited,  and  contradictory;  it 
does  not  encourage  its  people  when  it  ooo- 
tlntially  sponsors  class  antagonisms  and  wars 
agalnat  this  group  <tf  the  population  and 
that,  the  whUe  promising  aU  things  to  aU 
groups. 

People  do  not  collectively  and  suddenly 
decide  that  they  wlU  become  discouraged  or 
that  they  wlU  panic.  Always  there  must 
first  be  a  set  of  definite  circumstance*  so 
overriding  that  they  can  break  down  the 
I>eople'8  natural  cpilmlsm.  Wheh  the  con- 
cern is  econconlc,  in  whose  tiands  resu  the 
power  to  create  circumstances  which  can 
frighten  the  people?  When  the  problems 
are  economic  who,  by  cowardice  or  InabiUty. 
can  panic  the  people  by  sidestepping  them7 
The  answer  is,  of  cotirse,  the  government. 


Rm.  JuMt  Fwrestd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 


or  KIW  TC 
IN  TBE  BOUSE  OP  BSPBB58NTATIVS8 

Wednesday.  March  SO.  194$ 

Mr.  LsFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Rbcord,  I  include  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  today's  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  In  commendation  of  our  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  James  Porrestal. 

It  is  an  honor  f ot  me  to  liave  James 
Forrestal  as  a  constituent,  and  I  know  hia 
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legion  of  friends  In  our  part  of  New  York 
State  are  proud  of  his  receiving  the  Dis- 
tinguiJined  Service  Medal  from  President 
Truman.  Yesterday  the  House  Com- 
mtttee  on  Armed  Services  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  cooperation  they  have 
enjoyed  with  Mr.  Forrestal.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  the  residents  of  the  Thirtieth 
OMNCressional  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York  Join  with  me  In  wishing  Jim 
Forrestal  the  very  best  of  everything, 
which  he  so  rightly  deserves. 
The  editorial  follows: 

on-mrcxnsKxo  sixvicx 

When  President  Truman  pinned  the  Dis- 
tingutahed  Service  Medal— the  Nation's  high- 
est cl^Ulan  decoration — on  the  lapel  of  the 
former  Secretary  r'  Defense.  Ur.  Porreatal 
stammered  and  was  left  speechless  with  sur- 
prise. The  surprise  will  t)e  shared  by  none 
of  his  countrymen.  Mr  Porrestsl  has  ren- 
dered both  diJBcult  and  highly  distinguished 
■enrlce  to  the  Nstlon.  Even  mure  than  that. 
perhaps,  he  has  stood  as  a  prototype  of  the 
kind  of  public  servant — highly  competent, 
trained  In  btislnesa  administration,  under- 
standing the  strengths  and  needs  of  an  en- 
tarprlsa  •oonomy  but  at  the  same  time  wlll- 
iBf  to  ftv*  all  his  talents  to  the  complex 
tMks  of  modMn  government — vtrhlch  this 
eoOBtry  moat  eonUnue  somehow  to  enlist  if 
It  Is  to  bring  its  full  potentialities  to  bear 
upon  the  gigantic  Issues  which  confront  It. 

When  Mr.  Rooaevelt.  In  1940,  summoned 
the  president  of  Dillon,  Re<td  ic  Co.  out  of 
Wall  Street  to  be  one  of  his  administrative 
■Mlatants  tbcre  was  a  considerable  lifting  of 
hitttUb  tybrows.  The  only  result  was  to 
prove  that  even  Wa:i  Street  could  contribute 
essential  virtues  to  the  efflclent  and  non- 
polltlcal  conduct  of  the  public  business. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  administrative  as- 
sistant had  become  the  first  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy:  within  a  year  or  so  he  was  driv- 
ing the  gigantic  programs  of  naval  building 
to  success  and  victory:  In  1944  he  was  obvi- 
otisly  the  only  possible  successor  to  Mr. 
Ftank  Knox  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  In 
1M7  he  was  the  Inevitable  choice  as  first 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  whole  story  of 
his  patient  yet  firm  and  expert  work  in  face 
of  the  lacorriKlble  problems  of  unification 
has  not  yet  been  told:  perhaps  it  never  will 
be  fully,  but  If  It  ever  Is.  the  Nation  will 
realise  that  It  owes  a  debt  to  this  loyal 
administrator  which  even  a  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  can  only  partially  acknowl- 
edge. It  may  aleo  realise  how  badly  It  needs 
more  like 


particl  pated 


Farewell  Ceremonies  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  V.  Forrestal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOCISlAN.\ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  proceedings 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatives.  Tuesday 
March  29,  1949: 

The  committee  met  st  10  o'clock  a.  m.. 
Bon.  Carl  ViNeoK.  chairman,  presldlns. 

The  CHAOiMaif.  Let  the  coomlttee  come 
to  order. 

Mr.  Secretary  Forrestal,  this  U  not  an 
ortfioary  committee  meeting  of  the  kind  you 
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foresight — and  this  Is  a  matter 

record — which  resulted  in  the 

for   the   procurement   of   large 

material    and    its   construction 

sreapons. 

vision  and  the  magnitude  of 

Just    over    the    horizon    that 

1  le  Navy  to  embark  upon  its  huge 

program  of  200  combatant  ships 

over  $3,000,000,000. 

i.  tremendous  task  then.    And  it 

at  a  most  difficult  time.    The 

achieved  in  the  brief  time  re- 

hostilitles   bore   fruit   at   a 

time. 

Pearl    Harbor.      The    blow. 
,  was  not  deadly  due  largely 
of  the  preceding  year.     Due 
preparations,  the  Navy  De- 
been   brought  to  a  state  of 
It  could  replace  in  part  and 
most   of   the   losses   and 


sen  3US 

eflf<  rta 

fars  ghted 

tad 

w  lere 

suffli  lently 


months  to  the  day  after  Pearl 

the  Navy  struck  back  to  check 

Ji  the  Pacific  at  a  critical  point 

At  Guadalcanal  Navy  ships 

and  Marines  engaged  the  enemy 

contest.    I  well  recall  the  Im- 

Command   proclaimed   this 

to  be  crucial. 

made  in  the  short  period  of  8 

the  disaster  of  Pearl  Harbor  to 

at  Guadalcanal  Is  a  measure 

achievements  for  which  you 

part  responsible. 

later,  on  May  19.  1944,  when  we 

by  Secretary  Blnoxs  untimely 

lecame  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

now  reaching  a  climax.    Two 

years  of  warfare  had  passed  and 

1  might  of  American  Industry 

that  astonishing  and  irresistible 

foretold  victory. 

space  of  4  years  since  you  first 

the  Navy  Department,  the  Navy 

from    189,000   men   to  3.600.000, 

vessels  to  1.500  combat  ves- 

1,058  vessels  of  all  types,  com- 

,000  tons,  to  more  than  40,000 

more    than    10,000,000 


combat 
from 
1,881 


•■  negating 


phenomenal  accomplishment — 

American  Ingenuity,  enterprise, 

nation,  and  especially  a  tribute 


to  your  painstaking  and  farslghted  efforts  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

So  you,  as  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  the  production  problem  already  in  hand, 
your  concern  was  mainly  one  of  governing, 
administering,  and  directing  the  full  force  of 
the  flood  of  naval  weapons  and  sailors  to  vise 
them,  which  were  pouring  out  In  a  steady 
stream  against  our  enemy  across  two  oceans 
and  reaching  out  to  many  lands. 

During  this  time  the  great  sea  battles  of 
the  Pacific  were  undertaken.  The  campaigns 
of  the  Carollnas  and  the  Biarlannas  and 
others  were  prelude  to  the  greatest  sea  battle 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  It  wps  yoiu- 
privilege.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  be  head  of  the 
Navy  Department  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Leyte  Gulf,  where  the  opp>06lng  sea  power 
was  decisively  defeated.  You  were  fortunate. 
Indeed,  to  see  the  ctilmination  of  your 
thought  and  efforts  in  the  brilliant  accom- 
plishment of  our  fighting  forces  and  the  final 
surrender  of  our  enemy  on  the  deck  of  the 
battleship  Missouri. 

Yes.  It  was  your  responsibility  and  high 
historic  privilege  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the 
largest  Navy  In  all  the  history  of  man — 
probably  the  largest  Navy  ever  again  to  be 
seen. 

And  it  was  likewise  your  responsibility  to 
direct  the  expenditure  of  much  of  the  $118.- 
OOO.OOO.COO  appropriated  for  the  Navy  since 
July  1940.  And  never,  not  once,  In  all  these 
difficult  years  was  there  any  criticism  of  the 
administration  of  these  vast  funds. 

This  is  truly  a  great  record  of  which  you 
have  every  right  to  be  proud,  and  for  which 
the  Nation  may  be  everlastingly  grateful. 

Mr.  Secretary,  In  the  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
and  more  recently,  this  committee,  a  number 
of  great  and  distinguished  Americans  have 
held  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Let  me  name  a  few  to  recall  to  our  minds  the 
great  character  and  ability  this  country  must 
recruit  from  its  citizens  to  fill  the  office  of 
the  head  of  one  of  our  military  departments. 

Josephus  Daniels,  of  North  Carolina,  a  gen- 
tleman and  patriot,  forthright  and  vigorous, 
was  the  first  I  knew,  and  he  left  a  large  mark 
In  the  history  of  the  Navy. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massaclausetts, 
WES  another  who  brought  great  talent  and 
high  character  to  this  office. 

And  Claude  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  was  a 
statesman  and  administrator  of  notable  vigor 
and  Integrity. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  deem  It  a  privilege  to  say 
that  you  have  every  right  to  be  numbered  in 
the  distinguished  company  of  these  great 
citizens,  who  have  given  so  much  of  them- 
selves to  the  country  through  their  task  of 
governing  the  Navy  Department. 

It  Is,  In  fact,  a  fair  statement,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  you  have  assumed  and  performed 
with  distinction  duties  far  transcending  in 
responsibility  any  heretofore  undertaken  by 
any  prevlovis  Navy  Secretary  in  the  history 
of  our  great  Nation. 

That  you  filled  the  office  In  such  critical 
and  momentous  days  would  be  honor  enough 
for  any  man. 

That  you  filled  the  office  with  such  out- 
standing success  entitles  you  to  distinction 
and  recognition  far  beyond  that  attainable 
by  more  than  few  men  In  our  history. 

Certainly  your  attainments  will  have  last- 
ing Infiuence  on  the  Na\7.  on  the  National 
Military  Establishment,  on  the  Nation  as  a 
whole — influence  working  to  the  Nation's 
arlvantage  far  Into  the  future. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  not  only  the  Navy 
but  the  other  services  as  well  were  con- 
fronted by  other  great  problems. 

The  lessons  of  the  war  had  to  be  applied 
quickly  while  they  were  still  fresh  in  all 
minds. 

Certainly  the  guiding  principle  of  the  war 
was  that  of  teamwork. 

So  acutely  had  you  become  aware  of  this 
that  it  was  due  in  large  meaaure  to  your 


efforts  that  the  Oangr—  enacted   the  Ma- 
tlonal  Security  Act  of  1947. 

Then,  on  September  17  of  that  year,  you 
became  this  country's  first  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  task  you  then  undertook,  and  from 
which  you  have  Jtist  departed,  was  that  of 
welding  cur  armed  forces  Into  an  effective 
team. 

Assuredly  this  has  not  been  and  Is  not 
today  an  easy  task. 

And  as  all  of  us  know  who  have  dealt 
with  theee  matters,  such  a  task  cannot  be 
accomplished  over  night. 

Your  effort*  as  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
been  highly  successful. 

They  have  resulted  in  notable  and  meri- 
torious progress — progress  which  others  lese 
gifted  with  administrative  acumen,  patience, 
and  vision  would  have  found  wholly  Im- 
possible. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  aigntftrant  events 
In  which  you  have  played  eo  commanding  a 
role,  we  want  it  long  remembered  and  per- 
manently recorded  here  that  your  outstand- 
ing talents  and  accomplishments  on  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Govemment  have  been 
appreciated  and  valued  highly  by  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congrese. 

Your  wise  counsel  and  devoted  service  have 
been  a  tower  of  strength  in  aiding  the  old 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  this  commit- 
tee in  tlie  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
I  present  you  this  token  of  omi  high  esteem. 
Engraven  upon  It  you  will  find  our  names  In 
testimony  of  our  regard.  That  regard  Is 
•!so  Indelibly  Inscribed  in  our  hearts. 

We  will  miss  you.  Mr.  Secretary.  [Ap- 
plause.) 

(Presentation  made.) 

Secretary  FoaasaraL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
too  much  overcome  by  what  I  consider  to 
t>e  a  very  gracious  and  a  very  moving  testi- 
monial of  yovir  friendship  and  of  those  deep- 
er feelings  that  come  from  the  heart. 

I  should  like  to  say  for  the  record,  how- 
ever, without  venturing  to  contradict  the 
rhetoric  of  the  chairman,  that  that  tribute 
which  he  gave  should  properly  be  directed  to 
himself  and  to  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee because  it  was  the  unfailing  zeal,  the 
high  intelligence,  and  the  continuing  aest 
for  work  which  really  built  the  American 
Navy  and  which  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Vinson  vlll  also  build  the  defense  forces 
under  the  unification  which  I  know  will  be 
ably  guided  by  Colonel  Johnson,  my  suc- 
cessor. 

I  am  much  too  moved  to  go  Into  a  longer 
apprecUtlon  for  this  most  generous  and  ex- 
ceptional act.  I  thank  you  deeply.  |  Ap- 
plause.} 

The  CHAxaxAH.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Sho«t| 

Mr.  SHoar.  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  For- 
restal. and  fellow  Americans,  often  I  have 
thought,  now  I  know  I  w%r  bcHn  to  be  an 
anticlimax.  But  as  a  member  of  the  minority 
I  wish  to  say  on  their  isehalf  and  I  am  sxure 
it  Is  the  sentiment  of  every  membw  of  this 
committee  that  we  wholeheartedly  conctir 
In  the  very  fine,  noble,  and  well-deserved 
comments  of  our  dlstlngtilshed  and  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  In 
regard  to  James  Forrestal. 

Loquacious  as  I  might  be  at  times,  these 
who  know  me  best  I  think  will  agree  I  am  not 
prone  to  flattery  or  addicted  to  fuisomenees, 
but  I  cant  refrain  from  saying  on  this  occa- 
sion which  U  both  pleasant  and  sad  that  In 
my  own  personal  opinion  Jamee  Forrestal  Is 
the  perfect  example  of  the  hleheat  type  of 
public  servant.  After  spending  a  year  at 
Dartmouth  and  3  years  at  Princeton,  he 
learned  a  little  about  zinc  and  more  about 
tobacco.  Be  is  one  of  those  awful  Invest- 
ment t>ankers.     But  when   the  First  Worid 


War  came  on  he  quit  his  lucrative  }ob  and 
went  Into  the  service  I  think  as  a  seaman 
aeoood  class.  He  came  out  a  naval  artator. 
Be  served  his  coimtry  well  In  war  as  be  has 
In  peace.  He  came  up  the  bard  way.  as  a 
poor  boy,  to  become  president  of  Dillon.  Read 
&  Co.  He  was  selected  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  In  1940  to  come  as  his  exec- 
utive assistant  to  Washington. 

Grand  are  the  names  of  otir  military  and 
naval  and  air  officers  who  were  at  the  guns. 
We  should  not  forget  the  men  back  of  the 
guns  and  back  of  the  men  behind  the  guns. 
I  think  through  the  terrible,  trying  years  of 
the  war  much  of  the  credit  for  our  victory 
should  go  to  the  Under  Secretaries:  Bob 
Patterson.  Jim  Forrestal.  and  Jack  McClcy. 
They  did  a  marvelous  Job.  They  did  it  so 
well  that  two  erf  them  were  made  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
following  their  lllustrtotw  predeceesors. 

Nobly  and  ably  as  they  served  their  country 
during  war,  I  want  to  say  that  following  the 
war  In  this  most  difficult  period  of  transition 
the  first  Secretary  of  National  Defense  will 
always  be  rememljered  for  the  outstanding 
Job  be  did  In  a  most  difficult,  complicated, 
and  almost  Impossible  position. 

Jim  Forrestal  will  forever  be  remembered 
by  the  members  of  this  committee  because 
of  the  admirable  mixture  of  Imperturbability 
and  of  d&rlng  that  is  In  him.  Alwajrs  cool, 
calm,  courteous,  courageous,  and  kind,  he 
has  won  a  permanent  place  In  all  of  our 
hearts. 

We  regret  to  see  you  leave,  sir.  becatne  we 
have  seen  you  literally  wear  yourself  away  at 
this  Job,  working  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night.  The  public  doesnt  know 
the  agony  tlirough  which  you  have  gore. 
With  all  of  these  contending  forces  and  con- 
flicting Interests.  In  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
putatious contentiousness  you  have  labored. 
And  I  think  you  have  brought  forth  some- 
thing mora  than  a  motise  I  am  sure  that 
tbe  suoosss  you  have  achieved  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  cooperation  and  tbe  under- 
standing of  Secretary  Royall.  Secretary  Sulli- 
van, and  Secretary  Symington. 

We  need  a  natural,  healthy  rivalry  among 
our  armed  forces.  It  Is  a  good  thing.  But 
we  do  want  to  forget  the  little,  petty  Jeal- 
ousies, bickerings,  and  bitterness.  We  shall 
continue  to  strive  fca:  unity,  cooperation,  and 
solidarity . 

You  are  going  to  be  succeeded  by  a  great 
American,  an  llltistrlous  soldier.  I  think  I 
am  not  ojt  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
say  that  Louis  Johnson  will  have  the  same 
consideration  and  the  same  cooperation  from 
this  committee  which  Mr.  FOrrestal  has  had. 
Certainly  we  have  not  always  agreed  with 
him.  We  have  fought  and  ttattled.  But  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  a  big  family. 
I  happen  to  be  No.  8  Ui  a  brood  of  10  children 
at  home.  We  used  to  fight  and  knock  each 
other  over  and  break  the  furniture,  but 
whenever  some  stranger  or  outsider  jumped 
on  one  of  us  kids  he  had  the  whole  family 
to  whip.  We  are  not  always  going  to  agree 
In  the  future,  but  I  can  promise  you  this: 
We  have  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  at  heart 
and  the  security  of  this  country  uppermoet 
In  our  minds  and  we  want  to  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  keep  America  strong  and  to 
contrlbu'>.e  our  share  to  the  establishment  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

As  you  leave  x»,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  want 
to  wish  jxru  continued  success,  which  we 
know  yoxir  clean  and  clear  mind,  your  stout 
and  honest  heart,  and  your  ready  and  able 
hands  will  achieve.  We  hope  most  of  all 
that  you  will  get  just  a  little  well-earned 
and  well -deserved  rest.  We  wish  you  the 
best  of  health  and  God  speed  In  all  your 
undntaklngs.  That  comes  from  oxa  hearts. 
[Applause.] 

The  Chatiman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Sho«t. 

Now,  members  of  this  committee.  I  have 
tbe  honor  to  present  to  you  the  new  Secretary 
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of   Rational   Defense.   Mr.   Johoaoo. 
plause.l 

Secretary  Johkson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  my  friend.  Jim 
Forrestal.  To  the  limit  of  my  knowledge.  I 
subscribe  to  everything  that  has  been  said 
about  Jim  Forrestal 's  record.  Of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  dtirlng  these  last  60 
days — and,  parenthetically,  the  only  well- 
kept  secret  since  it  was  knowTi  Jim  was  re- 
tiring is  tbe  fact  that  Jim  and  I  have  been 
working  together,  even  the  Pentagon  dldnt 
find  out  about  that  untU  It  was  announced — 
dtirlng  that  60  days  in  which  1  came  to  value 
Jim  Forrestal  s  rr:endshlp.  I  came  to  value, 
too,  a  keen.  Incisive  mind,  one  at  the  best 
analytical  minds  I  have  ever  come  to  know. 
I  have  come  to  treasure  the  love  of  Amer- 
ica, with  tbe  friendship  between  us  that  baa 
now  developed,  that  prompted  him  to  help 
me  get  started  on  this  job.  I  knew  I  can 
do  a  little  better  job  from  this  80  days  of 
intensive  effort  on  Jim  Forrestal's  part  to 
indoctrinate  me. 

I  am  glad  to  come  before  this  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  bear  testimony  to  my 
affection  for  Jim  Forrestal.  but  more  Im- 
portantly to  bear  testimony  to  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  for  his  patience  with  me  In 
this  past  60  days.  I  haven't  the  gift  of 
words  of  your  brilliant  testimonial.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  I  have  ever  heard. 
I  dont  have  round  phrases  like  your  col- 
league on  your  left  twed.  I  dont  come  from 
a  family  of  10.  There  were  only  six  of  us. 
We  had  tbe  same  sort  of  ezpeneaeea. 

I  want  tbe  privilege  of  coming  before  this 
committee  when  you  don  t  send  for  me  some- 
times and  with  the  doors  shut  just  talk  about 
some  of  tbe  problems  that  Jim  leaves  for  me. 

And,  lastiy,  I  want  to  say  that  tbsrs  ara 
things  thst  will  happen  in  the  PaDtagoa 
in  the  next  3  or  4  weeks,  a  month  or  two, 
and  the  headlines  will  probably  say  Lociis 
Johnson  did  this  or  that.  I  want  you  to 
know— for  instance,  thne  are  two  announce- 
menu  that  we  wUl  make  at  tbe  press  con- 
ference today  on  reorgsnlaatlnnal  matters 
and  the  headlines  will  say  Loola  Jolwann  did 
that — that  those  things  are  tbe  results  of 
studies  that  go  back  for  months  under  the 
direction  of  Jim  Fcnrestal  and  all  that  hap- 
pened Is  they  weren't  quits  ready  to  be  an- 
ncunced  before  Jim  came  out  over  there  and 
the  credit  Is  really  Jim's. 

I  want  to  say  further,  sir,  my  affection 
for  him  and  my  appreciation  for  the  founda- 
tion he  laid  la  so  great  that  never  knowingly 
will  there  be  a  word  come  out  of  the  Pentagon 
against  the  great  record  erf  Jim  Forrestal. 
(Applause.! 

Secretary  Focbbstai..  U  I  might.  I  cannot 
let  this  occaskm  pass  without  paying  tribute 
to  the  men  who  are  seated  behind  me:  Sec- 
retary Royall.  of  the  Army,  who  has  given 
the  most  devoted  and  loyal  serrlce;  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Mr.  Sullivan;  and  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Mr.  Symin^on,  whose  eeal  and 
high  devotion  to  his  beliefs  will  be  a  lasting 
tribute  to  his  record.     (Applause. I 

The  Chaikmak.  May  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished new  Secretary  of  National  Defense. 
Mr.  Johnson,  that  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of 
tbe  committee  when  I  say  we  will  welcome  at 
all  times  counsel  and  advice.  And  we  will 
be  «HiiU"g  on  you  arul  no  doubt  you  will 
be  r^utng  on  us,  and  we  will  try  to  work 
with  one  objective  In  view:  Tbe  best  Inter- 
ests at  our  great  ecimtry. 

Mr.  Shobt.  I  think  we  overlooked  Just  one 
thlnsr,  Mr.  Chatraan.  I  am  sure  our  pro- 
fessional staff,  wbo  worked  so  closely  with 
you.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  with  all  tbe  other 
Secretaries  here,  as  well  as  otir  o<fce  force, 
will  heartUy  agree  with  everything  Mr.  Vm- 
■OM  and  myself  have  said. 

Oeuretary  Fobmstal.  To  jcnr  staff.  Mr. 
SHorr.  and  Mr  Chairman,  both  the  commit- 
tee and  the  military  »er\-lces  are  very  deeply 
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Indebted.  Tbtj  have  nuKle  »  very  grekt 
eontributlcn  of  Intelligence  and  perception 
and  work  to  the  efforts  of  your  committee 
to  the  accomplishment*  of  the  military 


We  think  w  have  the  best  staff 


on  the  Hill. 


Fe<leral  Control  of  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Ml— mwi 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST  ATM 

Wednesday,  March  30  (legislative  day  of 

Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
At?pt"4'^  ol  the  RscoRi)  an  editorial  en- 
tittod  "Federal  Control  of  Schools."  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
the  week  of  March  20. 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

rcssaAL  coimoi.  or  schools 

Two  bUls,  which  would  provide  »335.000.000 
annually  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  have 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  One  of  the  measures 
is  the  controversial  school-aid  proposal  de- 
signed to  equalize  school  opportunities  in  the 
States.  The  other  Is  an  appropriation  bill 
to  give  tSS.OOO.OCO  a  year  to  check  on  the 
health  of  school  children. 

The  Federal  school-aid  bill  appears  to  have 
the  support  of  nearly  all  of  the  southern 
I  of  Concreas.    This  Is  to  be  expected. 

I  one  Is  Ineli&ed  to  snub  Santa  Claus.  The 
ith  Is  the  section  of  this  country  which 
will  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  Federal 
aid.  The  National  Education  Association 
and  allied  groups,  which  are  supporting  the 
MU.  Insist  that  the  Southern  States  are  eco- 
aomifBally  unable  to  support  adequate 
•cbools. 

This  argument,  however,  falls  of  its  own 
weight.  Texas  and  North  Carolina,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  be  called  poor  States.  Tet 
together  they  would  receive  941.500.000  under 
the  distribution  formula — which  Is  approzl- 
matsly  one-serenth  of  the  entire  smount. 
Alabama  Is  another  Southern  State  which 
has  made  rspid  sdvances  In  Industrial  de- 
velopment during  and  since  the  war.  Ala- 
bama, under  the  formula,  would  receive  $19.- 
300.000.  and  pay  back  in  Federal  taxes  about 
•3.734.C00.  Kentucky  certainly  would  resent 
being  designated  as  a  have-not  State,  yet 
Kentucky  would  receive  gia.lZO.OOO  and  pay 
back  in  taxes  about  $3,505,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Ulssourl's  Senator 
KsM  points  out,  this  State  would  receive 
about  HJOOOfiOO  in  Federal  aid  and  would 
pay  out  m  taxes  approximately  $8,000,000 
annually,  a  net  loss  of  $4M0.000.  In  shv.jt. 
Missouri  taxpayers  would  be  required  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  public-school  education  In 
the  South,  largely  because  the  taxpayers  of 
those  States. are  unwilling  to  pay  enough  In 
local  taxes  to  OMiltttnln  proper  standards  in 
their  schools. 

The  grave  danger  for  the  schools  In  every 
Mnte  is  the  threat  ot  FMaral  control  over 
education.  It  is  as  dangerous  a  fallacy  to 
assume  that  Federal  control  of  the  purse 
•trlogs  does  not  mean  Federal  control,  as  it 
ti  to  Msume  that  Federal  aio  to  schoolt  will 
bo  llBrttwl  in  the  future  to  $300,000,000  a  year. 
Tlw  plain  lesson  of  experience  is  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  «i  a  little  pump  printing. 
Once  the  precedent  la  set  for  Federal  aid. 
there  wUl  be  increasing  demands  for  larger 


and  larger  sbpropriations  until  ultimately 
the  Federal  3overnment  will  be  expected 
to  carry  the  major  part  of  the  load.  When 
this  happens,  If  not  before.  Federal  control 
of  education  ]wlU  be  inevitable. 
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V,  as  secretary   general  of  the 

Sciirlet  Writers,  is  commander  in 
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3  years  after  he  hsd  written  Young  Guard. 
that  he  was  forced  to  rewrite  it. 

MADE  INTO  MOVn 

Totmg  Guard  was  made  Into  a  movie, 
whose  musical  accompaniment  was  composed 
by  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  another  Soviet  dele- 
gate to  the  peace  conference  here. 

Only  recently  Mr.  Fadeyev  led  the  public 
Inquisition  of  several  Soviet  drama  critlcla. 
It  seems  they  had  not  denounced  with  suf- 
flclent  fervor  the  bourgeois-liberal  play  All 
My  Sons,  last  year's  Pultlzer  prize  winner. 

All  My  Sons  was  written  by  an  American — 
Arthur  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  fervent  spon- 
sor of  the  Waldorf  peace  parley.  Observers 
are  awaiting  with  Interest  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Fadeyev  is  Introduced  to  Mr.  Miller. 


Tnific  Conditions  of  Onr  National  Fauna 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Missoxnu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  KKVr.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  translation 
from  Spanish  of  an  article  entitled 
•Tragic  Conditions  of  Our  National 
Fauna."  by  Julio  Estrada,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  1949  issue  of  Caza- 
dor,  Mexican  outdoors  magazine  and  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Federation  of  Hunt- 
ing. Shooting,  and  Fishing  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  comprising  over  300 
sportsmen's  clubs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  transla- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THAGIC    CONDrnONS    OF    OT7X     N.VTIONAL     FAtTNA 

(By  Julio  Estrada) 

The  title  of  this  article  is  painful. 

I  am  certain  that  many  will  be  shocked  at 
seeing  It  in  print  and  that  it  will  cause  others 
to  protest,  but  a  large  majority  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  Is  an  obvious  statement  and 
deserves  most  serious  consideration  by  all 
hunters  in  the  Republic,  by  our  public  au- 
thorities, and  even  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  sport. 

For  several  months  I  have  Ijeen  tempted  to 
write  on  this  subject,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  I  had  postponed  it  untU  now,  be- 
cause of  the  arrival  of  an  American  official 
mission  from  Washington,  headed  by  Mr. 
Albert  M.  Day. 

This  mission  will  make  investigations  con- 
cerning the  treaty  on  migratory  birds  in  ef- 
fect between  the  two  countries  and  I  have 
been  honored  with  an  invitation,  together 
with  other  sportsmen  of  this  city,  to  the 
various  conferences  that  are  being  held  on 
this  topic. 

American  hunters  are  having  trouble  with 
their  duck  shooting  because  year  after  year 
the  amount  of  birds  of  this  species  has 
greatly  diminished,  to  such  an  extent  that 
now  the  number  of  birds  they  may  kill  in  1 
day  Is  limited  to  only  four  and  according  to 
their  laws  they  are  only  entitled  to  eight  (in 
their  possession ). 

Their  hunting  season  has  been  limited  to 
30  days  and.  depending  on  the  locality,  the 
days  suitable  for  this  kind  of  shooting  very 
often  do  not  exceed  1  week,  because  these 
birds  do  not  stop  for  a  longer  time  on  their 
way  south. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions, 
among  other  reasons,  it  has  been  imagined 
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that  a  frightful  slaughter  is  going  on  m  Mex- 
ico, because  of  the  continuous  repxirts  tbey 
are  getting  in  Washington,  concerning  the 
armadas  that  are  systematically  fired  In  the 
^»Xl0f  of  Mexico,  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  to  this 
date  no  steps  have  been  taken,  not  even  the 
most  elementary  ones,  to  stop  this  practice. 

On  the  day  this  mission  arrived,  its  mem- 
bers were  interviewed  and  the  newspapers 
of  Mexico  City  published  an  article,  with 
photographs,  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  neighboring  country  was  ex- 
tremely satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the 
international  treaty  on  migratory  birds  had 
been  complied  with,  and  that  the  armadas 
bad  been  completely  abolished. 

The  statement  made  by  the  press  can  only 
be  qualified  as  ridiculous  becaxise  the  for- 
eign commissioners  know  that  the  acnadas 
are  fired,  and  to  make  us  aU  appear  c^en 
more  ridiculous,  a  party  of  duck  hunters, 
to  which  I  belong,  has  leased  the  La  Curva. 
La  Pabrlca.  and  Los  Americanos  lakes:  among 
the  members  of  this  group  well-known  hunt- 
ers such  as  Ramon  Llano,  lawyer  Virgilio 
Galindo.  Fransisco  Gonzalez  de  la  Vega,  and 
the  author  of  this  article  were  i»-esent  on 
the  occasion  I  shall  relate. 

We  had  invited  Mr.  Day  and  his  two  com- 
panions Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Gascoyne,  and 
dviring  the  morning  in  which  we  were  shoot- 
ing an  armada  thundered  right  in  these  re- 
spectable gentlemen's  faces,  as  if  it  had  been 
prepared  beforehand  in  order  that  they 
should  fully  realize  our  Inefficiency  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  was  at  my  post  ( blind >  with  Dr.  Bennet 
and  I  was  horror-stricken  when  I  beard  the 
armada  broadside,  and  also  when  he  told  me 
-Well,  until  (sic)  I  get  to  see  what  an  ar- 
mada Is."  A  moment  later  the  flocks  of 
ducks  the  armada  had  started  began  to  fly; 
an  unavoidable  confirmation  of  what  had 
happened. 

The  readers  may  arrive  at  their  own  con- 
clusions and  imagine  the  opinion  with  which 
these  gentlemen  will  return  and  make  a  re- 
port to  the  officials  of  their  country  who  will 
undoubtedly  be  In  a  position  to  cause  us  a 
great  deal  of  embarrassment. 

The  duck  annadas  as  well  as  the  use  of 
(Jacklighting)  lanterns,  the  excessive  abuses 
practiced  by  hose  living  In  rural  districts, 
and  unforttinately  the  continuous  killing  of 
the  females  of  decreasing  species  of  our  Mex- 
ican fatma,  has  brought  about  a  situation 
that  now  txwders  on  tragedy. 

And  not  only  are  we  facing  the  appalling 
problem  of  the  almost  total  extinction  of  our 
wild  species,  but  these  conditions  have  been 
extremely  grave,  and  although  many  himters 
realize  it  and  bear  It  In  mind,  nothing,  abeo- 
lutely  nothing  has  been  done,  neither  by  our 
ofllclais,  nor  by  the  hunters,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  calamity  which  lias  already  made 
such  great  inroads. 

I  realize  and  Imagine  that  our  Govern- 
ment's problems  are  of  great  importance, 
and  although  it  may  seem  harsh  to  say  so, 
little  does  It  care  whether  ovjir  descendanu 
may  have  deer,  ducks,  or  pigeons  to  shoot 
at     •     •     •     these  are  the  actual  facts. 

Hunting  laws  are  published  but  their  ob- 
servance is  limited  to  whatever  the  hunters 
choose  to  do.  or  to  the  needs  of  a  few  wardens 
who  in  theh  seal  to  comply  with  their  duties 
may  be  carried  to    he  extremes  of  quixotism. 

San  Luis  Potosl.  the  source  of  white-tail 
deer  in  the  Republic,  so  to  say.  and  the  State 
that  undoubtedly  had  a  larger  amount  of 
tLte  species  than  any  other,  la  today  In  con- 
ditions hardly  pcwible  to  beliere.  I  was  in 
the  capital  of  that  State  during  the  first 
week  of  December  and  I  was  astonished  by 
being  told  by  many  hunterr  who  are  friends 
of  mine  that  on  several  occasion.?  when  they 
were  out  hunting  they  had  been  unable  to 
see  a  single  male  deer. 

On  the  other  hand  many  other  unscrupu- 
lous hunters  bad  killed  some  female  deer*. 


One  of  my  good  friends  returned  from  a 
hunting  trip  in  the  north,  and  told  me  how 
Indignant  he  was  to  have  seen  a  small  truck 
loaded  with  two  female  'Haura"  deers  that 
had  been  lanterned  (sic);  and  I  would  never 
end  If  I  were  to  Investigate  and  peek  evidence 
of  such  cases,  and  besides  it  being  a  bother- 
some task  It  would  be  courting  trouble. 

The  critical  moment  has  arrived  in  which 
radical  measures  must  be  taken,  and  as  it 
seems  that  the  proper  authorities  do  not  take 
the  lead.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
hunters  of  this  country  to  give  this  matter 
their  most  earnest  oonslderatlon  so  that 
through  them  adequate  means  to  this  end 
are  adopted,  which.  If  ptrt  Into  effect  at  this 
time,  will  bring  about  a  slight  Improvement 
of  these  conditions  within  5  or  6  years,  or 
probably  10  What  does  this  mean? 
Simply  that  abeolntely  all  of  us,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  agree  to  a  hunting  prohibi- 
tion fi  r  all  "bura,"  whlte-Uil,  berrendo 
(spotted)  and  borrego  deer,  the  latter  two 
species  being  of  course  in  more  critical  con- 
ditions than  the  fCHiner.  The  wUd  boar  must 
also  be  included. 

More  than  300  clubs  have  been  recently 
founded  which  belong  to  the  National  Htint- 
ing  and  Fishing  Federation.  In  my  opinion, 
these  clubs  perform  their  activities  in  a  most 
excellent  manner;  they  luive  kept  their  re- 
spective organizations  perfectly  well  disci- 
plined; the  (government  has  granted  us 
licenses  to  carry  arms;  it  has  made  high 
velocity  ammunition  available  to  us,  and  we 
have  enJo3red  absolute  freedom  In  the  poases- 
slon  of  the  number  of  guns  each  of  us  may 
own.  The  only  answer  to  this  Is  that  they 
have  acted  most  honorably,  a  fact  which  our 
Government  authorities  should  not  fail  to 
take  into  consideration,  and  it  is  with  strict 
discipline  and  a  most  orderly  manner  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  privileges  that 
were  granted  them. 

If  this  has  been  possible,  why  shotild  not 
our  federation  take  over  the  enforcement  of 
hunting  laws  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Department  by  delegat- 
ing to  all  the  clubs  of  the  Republic  the 
facilities  and  responsibilities  to  do  so.  All 
this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  given 
evidence  of  their  union  and  discipline  in 
their  organization  and  shooting  practice  in 
their  respective  csimps.  Why  not  let  them 
assume  the  oWlgation  of  enforcing  hunting 
laws  in  their  respective  localities  and  de- 
cide on  the  hunting  prohibitions  they  may 
consider  necessary,  which  in  my  opinion 
should  be  a  general  prohibition  for  all  the 
Republic  or  for  a  large  portion  of  it,  so  that, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  within  a  lew 
years  it  may  k>e  possible  to  enjoy  hunting 
again  in  a  reasonalile  and  Just  manner. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  suggestions 
that  I  am  hereby  making  to  all  my  fellow 
hunters  of  the  Republic  should  deserve  their 
serious  consideration,  and  f  at  we  have,  of 
course,  our  magazine  Cazador  which  all 
can  make  use  of  to  publish  their  opinions,  to 
suggest  and  propose  the  measures  that  may 
be  necessary  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  tragic  conditions  in 
wliich  our  national  fauna  now  finds  itself. 


Cohwal  Parley  Is  Scored  by  Rabbi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 


IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 


article  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  27,  1949 : 

CcLTTnaL  Paslxt  Is  Scoisb  st  Rabbi — Roscw- 
VLVM  Sats  Red  DocraiMC  Puxsra  Touf 
Lrm^  Lambs  lino  Pbopacajtsa  Goats 

The  Cultxiral  and  Scientific  Conference  for 
World  Peace  was  criticized  for  befuddling 
and  dtfcrrlnc  earnest  efforts  for  the  preven- 
tion of  war  by  Rabbi  William  P.  Rosenblimi 
in  a  sermon  In  Temple  Israel.  310  West 
Ninety-first  Street,  yesterday. 

Other  rabbis  here  preached  on  faith  In 
democracy,  promotion  of  world  peace,  bibli- 
cal optimism  and  the  renaissance  of  Hebrew 
culture. 

Rabbi  Roeenblum  said  be  found  It  difficult 
to  understand  "how  aaen  of  different  faiths 
can  make  common  cause  with  such  Indi- 
viduals as  the  representatlvaa  at  Urn  Sorlat 
and  satellite  nations,  whoae  knows  plaa  t* 
liquidate  religion  when  communism  comes  to 
power  is  there  for  all  to  read  in  its  mani- 
festoes and  for  all  to  hear  when  lu  com- 
missars get  together." 

"Unquestionably."  Rabbi  Roeenblum  said, 
"the  more  trained  and  clever  'priests  of  tha 
red  doctrine'  know  that  many  artlstii. 
scientists  and  clergymen,  once  they  leave 
their  easels,  laboratories,  or  pulpits,  are  so 
many  lltle  lamtx'  at  whom  tt  Is  easy  to 
make  the  'goats'. 

CrrXS   FBOPAOAKDA    SHZXP 

"As  for  men  like  Shostokovlch  and  his 
Russian  fellow  del^ates,  they  may  wish  to 
be  free  and  untranmieled  intellects  at  heart, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Govenuncnt 
has  taken  these  mild  'ibeep'  and  dreaaed 
them  in  the  'wolves'  clothing'  of  red  propa- 
ganda." 


Vote  on  Raakin  Peasion  Rill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF  PENJtSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVBS 

WedTiesday.  March  30,  1949 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  submit,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  GOP  leadership  in  the  Hotise.  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
and  I  suggest  that  they  reexamine  their 
campaign  pledges  in  promising  Federal 
economy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Olf  SATIMG  A  WD  DOtWO 

The  anxious  student  seeking  an  answer 
to  the  question.  What's  wrong  with  the  GOP, 
need  look  no  farther  than  the  House's 
voting  record  last  week  on  Representative 
JOHM  Rakkik's  peaakwi  prcpoaal. 

Despite  the  GOP  accent  on  Government 
economy — which.  Indeed,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  party's  hallmark— 106  Republicans  in 
the  Lower  Chamber  voted  to  save  the  multl- 
btllion-dollar  Rankin  scheme,  and  only  67 
of  them  voted  to  have  it  sent  back  to  com- 
mittee (which  was  equivalent  to  killing  It). 
Across  the  floor,  151  Democrats,  whose  party 
the  Republicans  often  charge  vrtth  "squan- 
der-mania." voted  to  defeat  the  proposal,  and 
100  to  save  It. 

Now,  It  took  political  courage  as  well  aa 
political  principle  to  defeat  the  Rankin  bill. 
And  that,  pure  and  simple,  is  the  point  of 
this  story.  Befcwe  fussing  any  further  about 
whether  their  party  should  become  more  or 
le«  llb«ta  In  order  to  win  the  electorate's 
support,  the  Republican  officeholders  might 
first  try  proving  that  In  the  pinches  they 
reaUy  stand  fcx:  what  they  say  they  stand 
tor. 
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Haitida  PenxioB  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 


cr  ttrm  touc 

m  TH2  HOU3B  OF  REPHBS8!«TATIVES 

Wednetday.  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 

cmB,  I  indode  the  following  editorial  from 

the  Chicaffo  Daily  News  cf  March  28, 

1943:  

•trmra  vorxs 

When  the  House  voted  by  r.  majority  of 
CO*  to  tend  the  aaMotfad  Baattn  MU  back 
to  eoBuante^,  tba  frnttnaaa  tmm  IfiHto- 
■Ippl  munmtaUj  pcxidalmcd  that  veterans 
pension  leglBlattoc  wss  dead  for  tbe  aeasioru 

Tbls.  anSortunAteiy.  proves  not  to  be  trtie. 
Witbtn  M  bours.  be  mtrodnced  a  new  btlL 
would  apply  only  to  veterans  of 
War  L  It  wottld  pay  973  a  montn 
at  the  too  h«  proposed  in  the  orlgl- 
nal  bill.  And  It  would  be  received  only  by 
those  with  less  than  92.000  Income.  If  single. 
or  93.000  if  married  or  with  dependents. 

Tbeae  cbanfw  reflect  critletaBs  rdceA  la 
tlM  Wanm  and  aoiBe  ctf  the  amendments 
adopted  before  the  bill  was  re-referred  by 

an  votes  to  ao7. 

The  amendments,  of  course,  are  welcome 
tnacrfar  as  they  tend  to  diminish  the  burden 
on  taxpayers,  tncludinj  all  veterans,  for  the 
rest  of  this  century.  Amended  or  not,  the 
bill  ought  to  be  defeated. 

If  Rankin  could  get  even  his  diluted  meas- 
ure adopted,  it  would  only  be  a  few  years 
WBCfl  be  or  bis  succeeaofa  managed  to  work 
t9  feack  tip  to  tht.  bowaai  that  was  first 
prainaed.  or  something  even  more  expensive. 

On  this  Issue,  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee was  wholly  right.  It  took  the  poei- 
tlrn  that  decent  security  for  the  aged  is  a 
general  ptoUam  that  does  not  concern  vet- 

Tbe  mtnola  Senate  has  already  taken 
action  to  Improve  the  payments  of  aid  to 
the  aged.    So  will  Congress  before  the  ses- 

Tbe  OoagraMBian  from  IMiiwIa  did  not 
make  a  wy  good  alkowuig  In  the  test  vote 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee. 

Only  two  Republicans  from  Illinois  voted 
to  send  the  bill  back-  Uason  and  UcUodxn. 
leiren  Republicans  voted  to  keep  the  bill 
aUve:  HorritAN.  Jokas.  Chuilh.  Rkeo, 
Awwna.  Veu».  Chxpkmwtxld,  Suxpsom.  Jkhi- 
aoai,  VvmaMUL,  and  Bisaop. 

Five  DawMOats.  on  tba  oUmt  hand  voted 
to  raooouBlt  the  bill :  Dawaow.  Sabatb,  Tstxs. 
MiCX.  and  Pucv.  But  seven  E)emocrats 
aalad  to  keep  it  alive:  O'HaaA,  Linxham. 
Bucxiar.  •  GoaaaT.  CBsom.  GoaooN.  and 
CaaswzT. 

Theae  votes  Indicate  one  of  the  serious 
things  wrong  with  the  BapuMlcan  Party  in 
miftote  Add  to  them  tba  «o9ea  against  re- 
cooualttal  by  the  oOVcial  Republican  lead- 
ers of  tbe  House.  Joa  ICASTUf  and  CH^atas 
BatXBCx.  SAd  you  have  a  plctiire  of  some- 
iaiag  wrong  with  tbe  Republican  Party  na- 

and  largely  dtaorganlzed 
ome  Uom  <d  prm- 
before  the  Nation. 
latagr^ty.  prudence, 
are  tbe  first  things  It 
So  many  of  the  dangers 
Oaaatin  the  Nation  arc  the  byproducu 
of  waata  aad  tbe  band-out  philosophy  on 
which  it  la  baaad. 

But  wbaa  Vbm  cblpa  are  down,  too  many 
Republicaaa  eoCa  ^lat  as  reckleealy  as  tbe 
Deoiocrau.  When  you  turn  from  their  ora- 
tory to  their  performance  on  (be  Mibjeet  at 
OovwTunent  spending,  you  gat  tba  Impraa 
skn  that  many  of  tbam  look  wistfully  upon 


chance 


(if 


cSce  as  a 
tbe    business 
money. 

It  was  that 
Green  and  the 
vote  a  State 
erous   as   any 
concluded  that 
success  at  the 
Ing  for  preasiRi 
the  Democrats 

The  time  is 
In  public 
popular.  If 
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to  outdo  the  Democrats  at 
buying   votes   with   public 


1  heory  that  induced  Governor 

last  P.epubllcan  legislature  to 

be  nus  to  veterans  twice  as  gen- 

ather   State's.     Perhaps   they 

the  national  administration's 

X)lli  was  the  result  of  spend- 

groups.  and  decided  to  outdo 

at  their  own  game. 

lere  when  stringent  economy 

expei  ditures  would  prove  decidedly 

an  body  had  the  will  to  try  it. 


Coatribatioas  to  Volaateer  Fve  Companies 
lid  Be  Tax  Exempt 


ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  Ei)WARD  T.  MILLER 

or  M.IHTLANT) 

IN  THE  HOltSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Wednetday.  March  30.  1949 
MIL.ER 


Mr 

Speaker. 
House  of 
1949.    by    th( 
from  Delawa 
This  bill 
income-tax 
gifts  to  volun 
time  the  Ken|l 
Boccsl 
in  an 

reasons  why 
into  law  by 

I  want  to 
heartily 
1822.  and  I 
tee  action  be 
the  Memben 
support  to 

In  further 
to  have 
the  following 
perd.  editori4l 
Fire 
March  1949 


theie 

Rep  resentatives 


wo  lid 


introc  uced 


exceedingly 


tte 


ths 


inclu<  ed 


Engineei  ing 


of     Maryland.    Nfr. 

was  introduced  into  the 

on  January  25. 

distinguished    gentleman 

e  [Mr.  Boccsl  H.  R.  1822. 

allow  a  deduction  for 

durposes  of  contributions  or 

;eer  fire  companies.    At  the 

eman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 

H.  R.  1822  he  outlined 

convincing  manner  the 

this  bill  should  be  enacted 

Congress, 
state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
that  favorable  commit- 
taken  on  this  bill  and  that 
of  this  House  give  their 
measure. 
:  upport  of  H.  R.  1822. 1  wish 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
editorial  by  Mr.  Fred  Shep- 
director  of  the  magazine 
which  appeaured  in  the 
iksue  of  that  publication: 


endc  rse 


u'ge 


BtOTH  a  BOCCS  HAS  AN   IDEAL 


municipalities  of  this  Nation  where 
sales  tax.  the  taxes  are  a 
in   making   out    a   Federal 


Iten 


return. 


In, 


mun:  clpallties 


sh(  itild 


teiT 


In 
there   is  a   locfcj 
deductible 
Income-tax 

In  such  clt 
go  to  supporl 
But  In 
country  areas, 
companies, 
the  support  o] 
it  be  large  or 
item  under  th 

The  volunt 
paid  municipal 
the  property  < 
emments  but 
erty.    post 
values. 

Contrlbutloi^ 
all  cases  go  to 
other  requlsltdi 
question  arises , 
mand  his  pouf  d 
tions? 

In  the  Kigh^th 

J.    CaLBB 

trodueed  a  btl 
exempt  from 
got  Dowbere. 
tbe  flra  service , 
In  tbe  year, 


the  taxpayers'  local  taxes 
the   paid   fire   departments, 
in    suburban    and 
protected    by    volunteer   fire 
you  make  a  donation  to 
the  local  fire  force,  whether 
small,  it  is  not  a  deductible 
Federal  income-tax  law. 
Are  forces,  no  less  than  the 
departments,  protect  not  only 
'  all  residents  and  local  gov- 
also  Federal  and  State  prop- 
institutions,    and    other 


ofllces, 


to  tbaaa  volunteers  in  nearly 

my  equipment,  uniforms,  and 

of  the  fire  fighter.     So  the 

Why  should  Uncle  Sam  de- 

of  flesh  on  such  contribu- 

Congress.  Representative 
(BeputtUcan.  Delaware).  In- 
to make  these  contributions 
federal  income  tax.     His  bill 
qrapite  widespread  approval  of 
but  he  reintroduced  It  early 


Representative  Boggs  did  not  have  Mary- 
land alone  in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  bill. 
He  was  presenting  a  case  for  all  the  volun- 
teer fire  service — Pennsylvania.  New  Tork, 
and  New  Jersey  with  their  nearly  half  a 
million  volunteer  firemen,  as  well  as  Dela- 
ware with  its  45  volunteer  companies.  He 
knows  that  in  some  communities  a  small 
share  of  municipal  funds  is  given  toward 
the  support  of  the  volunteers,  particularly 
for  the  salaries  cf  a  handful  of  drivers  of 
fire  apparatus.  The  larger  part  of  the  bill  is 
generally  paid  by  contributors.  Neverthe- 
less, our  Federal  tax  law  is  so  drawn  that 
the  contrtbutions  are  not  tax  exempt. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  there  are 
about  1,000.000  volunteer  firemen  of  all  claea- 
ifications.  There  are  about  100.000  paid  and 
part-paid  firemen.  There  are  around  14,000 
volunteer  fire  departments  (in  many  cases, 
it  is  true,  the  organization  consisting  of  a 
single  company)  compared  with  the  less  than 
2.000  fully  paid  departments. 

When  It  comes  to  the  responsibllty  for 
saving  life  and  property,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  paid  professional  and  the 
volunteer  fire  fighter.  Both  are  essential  to 
the  American  form  of  government  and  Amer- 
ican fire  control. 

Representative  Boggs  has  this  to  say:  "In 
nearly  all  the  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  ser\ed  by  volunteer  fire  companies, 
our  Federal  Government  has  pest  ofllces  and 
other  public  buildings  and  properties  of 
tremendous  value.  For  the  protection  of 
these  public  buildings  from  destruction  by 
fire,  our  Government  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  unselfish  service  of  the  volunteer 
firemen. 

"I  am  not  siaggcstlng  that  these  firemen  be 
paid,"  he  continues,  "or  that  they  receive  any 
Federal  subsidy,  but  I  do  say  that  we  should 
enable  these  companies  to  raise  larger  sums 
of  money  by  reason  of  tax  exemption  to 
donors  so  that  our  public  property  may  be 
more  adequately  protected. 

"Volunteer  fire  companies  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  educational  organizations.  For 
many  years,  in  thousands  of  communities, 
they  have  conducted  campaigns  to  educate 
the  public  In  fire  pre';ention.  The  number 
of  lives  and  the  property  values  saved 
from  •  •  •  preventable  fires  cannot  be 
ascertained  In  dollars.  Everyone  who  has 
ever  lived  in  a  rural  conununlty  also  knows 
that  the  very  existence  of  a  volunteer  fire 
company  represents  an  actual  annual  dollar 
saving  to  him  by  reason  of  fire  insurance 
rates.  Our  Federal  Government  is  enjoying 
the  same  saving  on  the  insurance  of  Its 
public  buildings." 

Representative  Boggs  has  not  stopped 
there;  he  and  others  have  gone  further — 
they  have  pointed  out  the  Injtistice  of  the 
Federal  Government  levying  a  tax  on  fire 
apparatus  bought  with  the  funds  of  volun- 
teers, or  with  money  otherwise  donated  for 
the  piupoee. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  the  fire  service,  and  the 
volunteer  fire  service  in  particular,  hasn't 
more  Representative  Boggses  In  Washington. 

FaxD  Shzffabo. 


Second-Class  Postal  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1949 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  from  a  recent  issue 
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of  the  Star-Herald,  a  very  fine  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Kosciusko,  Miss. 

The  thoughts  emhocl.ed  in  the  editorial 
are  worthy  of  our  consideration  and  most 
certainly  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BUSINESSLIKX    APPROACH 

The  Star -Herald  has  never  liked  the  dont- 
ts^x-me — tax-scmebody-else  attitude.  Theo- 
retically, at  least,  taxation  should  be  equal. 
Just,  and  lair. 

The  proF>csed  increase  in  second-class  pos- 
tal rates  would  work  a  great  hardship  upon 
the  smaller  newspapers,  but  we  have  not 
written  our  Congressman  to  Increase  the 
rates  on  the  big  publications  without  taxing 
us  little  fellows.  Some  have  done  that,  argu- 
ing that  the  big  dailies  and  the  national 
magazines  could  pay  the  freight. 

We  prefer  to  let  every  fellow  carry  his  share 
of  the  load.  While  the  Post  Oflice  Depart- 
ment was  organized  as  a  service  to  the  people, 
and  not  as  a  money  maker.  It  should  be  self- 
sustaining.  The  whole  question  should  be 
nalyzed  from  a  business  standpoint.  We 
think  the  Government  should  determine  In 
Just  what  categories  It  Is  losing  money  and 
Increase  postage,  if  necessary.  In  those  cate- 
gories. 

We  are  convinced  that  If  this  la  done  the 
small  newspapers  will  not  be  asked  to  pay  ad- 
ditional postage — certainly  not  the  all-out- 
of -pro portion  increases  proposed. 

All  Indications  are  that  extra  cost  to  any 
small-town  post  office  for  handling  the  local 
weekly  Is  practically  nil. 


population  of  5,000.000 — leas  than  one-third 
of  the  population  of  New  York  State  alone. 

May  not  the  time  have  arrived  to  postpone 
the  admission  of  new  States,  and  the  conse- 
quent dilution  of  the  Influence  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  country's  population,  until 
the  Constitution  can  be  so  amended  as  to 
provide  for  them  such  representation  in  the 
Senate  as  woxild  give  them  only  their  fair 
share  of  Influence  In  shaping  our  national 
policies? 

MiCHAXL  SCBAAP. 

New  York,  March  8,  1949. 


Hawaii  SUtekood  Opposition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1949 
Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribime  on  Monday. 
March  14.  1949: 
To  the  New  York  Hdiald  Tribune: 

I  see  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  unanimomly  approved 
the  admission  of  Hawau  to  statehood.  The 
objections  to  its  admission  have  seemed  to 
center  around  the  composition  of  its  popu- 
lation, and  we  may  now  take  it  for  granted 
that  those  objections  are  without  merit.  But 
no  one  seems  to  have  given  thought  to  the 
fact  that  conferring  statehood  upon  the  half 
miUion  population  of  HawaU  deprives  the 
other  150.000.000  people  in  the  United  States 
In  a  large  measure  of  the  power  to  govern 
themselves.  The  two  Senators  that  state- 
hood would  give  Hawaii  would  give  her  half 
million  people  power  equal  to  that  of  the 
15.000,000  people  in  New  York  State  or  the 
10,000.000  in  Pennsylvania.  They  could  read- 
ily block  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  which 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  passage  of  a  bUl  that  has  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  representatives  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  coiintry's  population. 

As  an  organized  Territory  Hawaii  has  its 
Delegate  in  Congress  to  represent  them  iu 
everv  wav  except  the  right  to  vote.  In  fact, 
the  bUl  to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress  by  her  own  Delegate  to 
Congress. 

We  have  already  nine  States  (excluding  any 
of  the  Original  Thirteen)   with  a  combined 
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Underseas  Exploration  by  the  Navy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18) ,  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Navy  Is  Exploring  the  Deep." 
written  by  Ansel  E.  Talbert  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  27,  1949. 

Ansel  E.  Talbert  is  aviation  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  is  an 
honor  graduate  of  Columbia  University 
and  its  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  and 
has  traveled  world-wide  as  foreign  cor- 
respondent of  this  great  newspaper. 

He  was  American  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Aviation  writers 
in  Rome,  Italy,  in  1939.  He  entered 
World  War  n  as  a  private  in  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  and  later  was  an  officer  on 
Gen.  "Jimmy"  Doolittle's  intelligence 
staff  on  the  battlefront.  After  4  years  of 
service  he  was  honorably  discharged  as 
lieutenant-CQionel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

WAVT   IS   KXPUJBINO  THE   DEEP tn*DZHSEA    CRAFT 

AND   DIVKRS   SET    IfEW   FRONTIEHS 

(By  Ansel  E.  Talbert) 

Navy  divers  and  submarine  crews  are 
establishing  new  frontiers  beneath  the  sea 
whUe  Navy  airmen  press  onward  high  above 
it  toward  new  milestones  in  flight. 

Navy  subsurface  gUders  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  strange  misshapen  aircraft  from 
another  world  are  being  used  for  surveys 
of  channel  bottoms  and  other  areas  on  the 
ocean  floor.  Observers  sit  Inside  these  glid- 
ers like  pilots  in  an  airplane  and  manipulate 
controls  which  activate  wing-shaped  fins 
while  being  towed  by  surface  craft. 

Underwater  television  cameras  developed 
by  scientists  working  under  Navy  sponsor- 
ship now  are  able  to  pick  up  views  beneath 
the  stirface  and  relay  them  to  screens  aboard 
surface  craft  and  even  aircraft. 

During  World  War  n  a  Navy  diver  named 
George  E.  Sherman,  a  chief  warrant  carpen- 
ter picked  up  the  first  copy  of  the  Japanese 
Imperial  code  book  while  strolling  about. 
17  fathoms  deep,  off  Guadalcanal  near  sunken 
Japanese  ships.  A  few  days  ago  Navy  Boat- 
Bwains  »fate  Harold  Wiensbrod  plunged  to 
a  simulated  depth  of  561  feet  In  a  new  Navy 
diving  stilt  during  a  tank  test — a  world's 
record— to  give  an  Inkling  of  things  to  come 
In  diving. 

All  these  developments  fit  closely  Into  the 
Navy's  preparations  for  the  possibility  of  an 


imdersea  war  of  the  future  fought  by  fleets 
of  long-range  submarines  equipped  with 
snorkel  breathing  devices — or  with  even 
more  advanced  equipment  permitting  long 
undersea  cruises  without  even  a  breathing 
tube  on  the  surface. 

Russia  is  known  to  be  constructing  a  large 
submarine  fleet  while  expanding  the  Ued  Air 
Force.  This  emphasis  on  air  power  and  un- 
dersea power  by  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  incidenully,  bears  out  to  the  letter  a 
prediction  made  nearly  three  decades  ago  by 
Gen.  BUly  Mitchell.  America's  far-seeing 
suategist.  who  while  crusading  for  aviation 
wrote: 

"The  offensive  power  of  submarines  is  con- 
stantly developing.  Together  with  the  air- 
plane they  will  control  the  sea  lanes  in  the 
future." 

The  United  SUtes.  which  imports  large 
quantities  of  strategic  materials  from  many 
parts  of  the  world,  would  be  particularly 
vulnerable  to  tuichecked  submarine  warfare 
by  an  enemy  nation,  as  was  demonstrated 
during  the  early  days  of  World  War  II.  Then 
German  undersea  craft  sank  tankers  and 
cargo  ships  only  a  few  miles  outside  New  York 
Harbor. 

The  Navy  is  preparing  to  prove  General 
Mitchell's  oljservation  that  "the  best  weapon 
to  use  against  an  enemy  submarine  la  an- 
other submarine."  and  Its  divers  are  being 
trained  for  a  variety  of  duties. 

These  include:  (1)  Examination  of  anti- 
torpedo  nets;  (2)  study  of  sunken  enemy 
submarines  and  other  ordnance  equipment: 

(3)  recording  of  the  damage  on  Navy  ships; 

(4)  detection  and  destruction  of  camoxiflaged 
enemy  mines,  either  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  or  off  enemy-controlled 
harbors. 

In  performing  these  and  other  duties  Navy 
divers  are  making  use  of  underwater  pho- 
tography and  television. 

In  an  effort  to  ot»erve  first  hand  the  little- 
reported  work  of  the  Navy's  undersea  crews — 
the  so-caUed  silent  service — this  correspond- 
ent not  long  ago  donned  a  diving  suit  at  a 
naval  submarine  and  air  base  In  Florida  and 
went  down  into  the  waters  of  the  G»ilf  of 
Mexico  for  a  look  beneath  the  surface. 

The  descent  took  place  at  the  tip  of  a  pier 
Jutting  out  Into  the  harbor.  A  flve-man 
Navy  crew  worked  by  hand  a  pump  circulat- 
ing air  Into  the  copper  helmet  fitting  over 
the  correspondents  head.  The  crew  first  had 
dropped  a  weighted  rope  oil  the  pier's  end 
down  which  divers  could  slide  like  firemen 
going  down  a  pole  in  slow  motion. 

On  reaching  the  bottom,  which  had  a  coat- 
tag  of  slimy  mud  and  vegetation  forming  a 
soft  carpet,  this  correspondent  could  see 
nothing  at  first  in  the  murky  waters  and  wae 
oppressed  by  a  sudden  sensation  of  lonelineee 
and  Isolation.  The  only  sound  was  that  of 
the  air  pumped  down  from  the  surface  and 
escaping  with  a  gurgle. 

Soon,  however,  the  forms  of  objects  in  the 
vicinity  were  discernible  and  the  keel  of  a 
submarine  anchored  alongside  the  pier  could 
be  made  out,  along  with  the  dark  shapes  of 
the  pUes  on  which  the  pier  was  built.  The 
only  marine  life  visible  to  this  carreepondent. 
who  already  was  locking  about  for  giant 
octopi  and  other  denizens  said  to  Inhabit  the 
ocean  depths,  was  a  small  flsh  of  indetermi- 
nate species — almost  2  inches  long. 

It  watched  with  curiosity  for  several  mo- 
ments the  phenomenon  of  the  correspond- 
ent's efforts  to  walk  without  losing  balance — 
an  awkward  matter  because  of  the  feeling  of 
extreme  bouyancy  and  lack  of  weight — then 
darted  behind  a  pier  pUing  and  came  back 
for  another  look.  The  mutual  obeervatlon 
continued  until  three  tugs  on  a  safety  line 

attached    to    the    diving    helmet    suddeiUy 

brought  the  correspondent  to  the  surface  and 
ended  the  acquaintanceship. 

With  considerable  Justice  a  quotation  of 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  seventeenth  century 

explorer,  has  been  adopted  as  a  motto  by 
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•ad  eon— qnftitly  the  world  ttaelf."  They 
even  are  wllUng  to  add  behind  "aea"  the 
phrase  "and  the  ajr."  a  correction  suggested 
by  tiM  n*Tf  atr  arm. 


Natio«Al  Cliafliib«r  of  Comoicfce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAIiKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  we  hear  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce bitterly  criticized.  I  believe  it  is 
iinf  air  to  assume  that  all  members  of  the 
several  chamber  of  commerce  groups  are 
reactionaries  and  oppc5ed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  progressive  legislation. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxcord  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Falls 
Church,  Va..  which  I  am  sure  reflects  the 
Oftoion  of  many  members  of  the  fine 
chambers  throughout  the  United  States : 
Tbm  rALta  CwBMCM  Ckajobb  or  CoMicracs. 

fail*  Church,  Va..  March  25.  1949. 
Congreaaman  Waltsb  B.  Htrsn. 
Old  Bout*  Ojjice  Buildinif, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  CowcaassiiAic  Huasa:  Aj  a  native  of 
of  your  district  in  Ohio.  I  wish  to  call  yoiur 
attention  to  a  matter  of  growing  concern  to 
buslnssMmen  throughout  the  Nation.  Amer- 
tam  businessmen  have  traditionally  been 
,  pnpvHiTe-thlnkIng  Indl- 
the  •Mivetltlve  system  de- 
qualities.  ThJs  picture  Is  being 
•Itsirstf  now  through  the  propaganda  agency 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
AnMTlcan  buslnsasman  Is  becoming  a  sym- 
bol   for     moss-backed     stubbornness,     old- 

tktm  to  tto  fnbUc  watfare.  This  picture  is 
BO*  troe.  The  HaltaMU  Chamber  of  Corn- 
tor  tiM  oligarchy  of  master- 
headlBf  tbe  Waililininn  oSce.  not 
for  tbe  tbouswMlB  of  tts  members  who  sup- 
port tbe  laglilatlTe  program  of  the  present 

m  MSTiat  dlsregsrd  for  the  opinions 
lip.  the  national  aOem  ot  tbe 
for  buslnessmsD  tbfougb- 
eut  the  United  States.  Vicious,  untruthfxil 
attacks  are  made  en  every  rccommcadaUon 
or  proposal  of  tbe  Truman  admtnlMnilHi. 
Tbe  local,  oAeea  oC  tbe  cbambar  Id  every  State 

Btf  tbiowawf  daaerlbing  tbe  so- 
I  of  tbe  Dsaocrstte  admtnletratkm. 
mmeree  Is  no 
spoksHMa  for  tbe  Matlonal 
Manufacturers  iisosiatlfi      It  callooaiy  lg> 
I  of  Ham  psoyU  oi  tbis  oouatry 
la  tbe  Wa^smher  elections.    It 
twtsu  ssf  ■<bHnl1i«lliM  liaitiil  bUl  Into 
a  sorry  MtaaM  %a  aoalallB*  tbe  Matioo.    It 

9t  tbe 


that  tbe 
Ive  leglelative  actkm. 
tbe  health  of  a  nitUon  Is 

<M 

i  ot  tto  lop  100  faaaUlse^ 

at 

aM  to 


rescue  the  peop 
cummunlsm:  ir 
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e  from  rtarvatloa.  chaos,  and 
short,  who  knows  that  we  are 
nd  not  tbe  borse-and- buggy 
Ovfidd. 

samples  of  the  sort  of  propa- 

offlce  of  the  chamber  of 

hundreds  of  thoxisands  of 

tbvoacbout  tbe  country. 

MHBber  ofBclals 

stand  together 

cltlwns  to  build  a  progrea- 

admlnlstratloo. 

yours. 

FlANCIS   A.    Wagncs. 

President. 


W>men  Remember 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAiJroBMU 
IN  THE  HOt  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne  day.  March  30.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUC  LAS.  Mr.  fcpeaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarits,  I  wish 
to  include  ir  the  Ricord  a  speech  by 
Mrs.  Lelsa  I  ronson.  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Mrs.  BronflDn  delivered  the  following 
speech  at  a  n  lemonai  dinner  for  FranJt- 
Ita  D.  Roosevi  it.  sponsored  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Club  0  Monterey  Parle,  Calif.,  on 
January  27.     949. 

In  paying  ribute  to  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. Mrs.  I  ronson  reminds  us  that 
women  made  more  progress  under  the 
Roosevelt  adi  linlstration  than  they  had 
in  the  previous  100  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  make  some  prog- 
ress where  wimen  are  concerned  In  this 
Eighty-first  uongress. 

I  would  liHe  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members!  to  two  bills  which  I  have 
introduced.  £1  R.  2396.  to  provide  for  the 
investigation  of  discriminations  against 
women  on  th  ;  basis  of  sex  and  to  estab- 
luh  policies  fpr  the  removal  of  such  dls- 
and  H.  R  2438.  providing 
equal  work  for  women. 


criminations 
equal  pay  for 


Mrs.  Bronsons  address  follows: 


tbe 
■B  Olaeetor  of 


Tonight  I  hire  been  asked  by  yctir  chair- 
few  words  about  the  special 
place  which  Pianklln  Delano  Roosevelt  held 
and  will  alwa  jrs  hold,  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  wonK  n.  not  only  In  cur  own  cctm- 
try.  but  all  ov«r  the  world. 

Pcrhapa  one  chinks  first  of  the  recognition 
hlch  Prsaldex  t  Roosevelt  gave  to  th«  abill- 
tlee  of  women,  lud  the  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic mntm  WM  :h  he  afforded  them.  We  re- 
tbat  It  was  during  the  Boosevelt 
admlnlatratloB  that  the  first  woman  Cabinet 
ber  In  our  hlatory  was  appointed.  We 
remember  tha  for  the  first  time  a  woman 
Minister  to  a  foreign  country: 
in  served  as 
of  tbe  United  Stelae.  We 
of  tbe  fink 
tbe  Mat:  t£  tbe  fltst 
at  m  cbR^t  eourt  of  appeals:  tbe  first 
of  tbe  Social  Security  Board; 
Jttdlts  of  tbe  United  SUtes 


was  appointed 

and  tbat  for  t4s  flnt  time  a  w< 
It 


tbe  confidence  thus 
bonor  tbe  outetandlng 
la  tbase  post- 
are  not  tbe 
tblng  Chat  glvA*  mot  meaolog  to  the  Booec- 


velt  administration  In  the  hearts  of  women. 
They  love  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  because 
be  eared  lor  people  as  Individual  human 
beings.  His  very  first  talks  to  the  Nation, 
In  those  critical  days  of  hla  first  term,  were 
Fireside  Chats  which  came  to  the  family 
gathered  at  home  around  the  radio.  He 
knew  the  value  of  those  homes,  and  saw  to 
It  that  they  should  be  preserved. 

Roosevelt  cared  for  children.  Through  the 
school-lunch  program  4,000.000  undemcur- 
Ished  children  received  at  least  one  good  hot 
meal  each  day.  Under  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935,  the  number  of  dependent  chil- 
dren receiving  Federal  aid  was  tripled,  so 
that  more  than  800.000  of  them  were  able  to 
stay  with  their  own  mothers.  Instead  of 
having  to  go  to  institutions  or  to  fester 
homes.  Women  remember  the  striking  drop 
In  Infant  and  maternal  death  rates  that  took 
place  between  1932  and  1940.  after  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare 
Service.  Deaths  of  children  between  1  and 
14  years  of  age  also  drcpped  during  this 
period — drcpped  38  percent.  Child  labor  on 
articles  In  interstate  commerce  was  pro- 
hibited In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  Nursery  schools  and  day-care  centers 
were  provided.    Roosevelt  cared  for  children. 

Rural  women  remember  that  electricity 
came  to  their  homes  under  the  rural  electri- 
fication program,  lightening  their  toll  in  a 
hundred  ways.  Tcu  ig  women  remember 
that  they  were  Included  In  the  NTA  pro- 
gram; and  older  women  that  special  WPA 
projects  were  devised  for  them. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  things 
I  might  mention  that  enabled  women  to 
make  more  progress  under  tbe  Roosevelt 
administration  than  they  had  done  in  the 
previous  hundred  years.  The  home  con- 
tinued to  be.  as  it  will  always  be,  the  center 
of  woman's  life.  But  her  horizons  broad- 
ened; she  became  a  true  citizen  of  the  world. 
This.  In  turn,  will  bene&t  women  In  many^ 
other  lands.  For  all  these  things,  women 
gratefully  remember  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, one  of  the  greatest  Presidents,  perhaps 
the  greatest,  that  our  Nation  has  ever  had. 


Slam  Cearance  and  Low  Cost  Housing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoaii,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
ol  the  general  court  of  Massacbuetts : 

Resolution  memorlallalng  Congress  to  pro- 
vide  for  slum  clearance  and  low-oost  boua. 
ing  projects 

Maotaed.  That  tbe  gHMnl  eoort  of  Miaee 
chUMtti  hereby  memortallHa  the  Congrese 
of  the  UnlMd  Slates  to  pass  legislation  pro- 
viding for  greetei  allocation  of  funds  for 
slum  clearance  and  low-coat  botislng  proj- 
ects; and  be  It  further 

Heaolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sen*  forttowttb  by  the  Mcretary  of  the  Com- 
to  the  President  of  tbe  United 
tbe  Preektlng  Oflker  of  each  branch 
of  Coogrcea  and  to  tbe  Membeis  tbereof  from 
tbls  Oommonwealtb. 

In  bouse  of  repreeentattves.  adopted, 
March  S.  1949. 

Lawbsmcc  R.  OaoT«. 

Clerk. 
In  senate,  adopted,  In  concurrence.  Marcb 
14.  IMS. 

lavuM  M.  HATonr, 

CUrk. 
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Commonism  Versos  Tea  Commasdmeats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  30  ^legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  magazine.  National 
Republic,  there  was  contained  a  very  il- 
luminating article  on  the  subject  Com- 
munism Versus  Ten  Commandments  by 
Walter  S.  Steele.  Included  in  this  article 
is  an  amazing  table  which  documents 
the  case  of  the  Red  war  on  God's  com- 
mandments. This  article  and  the  table 
to  which  I  refer  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
time  such  a  documented  parallel  of  the 
conflicting  ideological  war  of  our  times 
has  been  prepared.  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  of  vaist  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  American  people,  and  that  it 
should  serve  as  light,  as  truth,  as  a  bea- 
con to  tlie  American  Nation  in  fighting 
the  godless  menace,  atheistic  commu- 
nism. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  and 
table  be  placed  in  the  appendix  of  the 

CONCRESSION.\L  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Communism  Versus  Ten  Commawdmsnts 
(By  Walter  S.  Steele) 

Communism's  attack  upon  divine  re- 
ligion, especially  Christianity,  Is  deeper  than 
the  mere  attack  In  the  past  or  present  upon 
any  one  church,  or  order  of  religion.  Individ- 
ual priest,  minister,  or  rabbi,  of  which  we 
read  so  much  today.  The  Communist  attack 
is  made  on  the  very  foundation  of  truths  on 
which  divine  religion  Is  built  and  exists. 

As  individuals  and  as  an  organization. 
Communists  (Marxists,  Leninists,  and  Stalin- 
ists* adopt  and  propagate  the  theory  that 
religion  Is  not  truth.  Is  i-ot  moral,  and  Is  but 
an  instrument  concccteO  by  kings  and  cap- 
italists, improvised  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting the  mamse  to  law  and  order,  and  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  cf  the  bosses,  thereby 
precluding  what  the  Communists  call  human 
progress.  Yet,  throughout  history,  religious 
worship  and  governments  permitting  the 
freedom  of  religious  belief  and  worship  have 
prcduced  more  Individual  freedom,  and  pro- 
vided more  human  progreae  and  peace  than 
any  government  or  materialistic  Ideology 
ever  atUmptcd.  or  that  bas  ever  existed 
under  communism. 

Because  religion  Is  the  greatest  bulwark 
against  goTem men t -organized  slavery,  which 
exists  under  communism,  the  lepiesalon  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  right 
of  mdivldual  and  collective  progrees.  Com- 
munists center  their  attack  upon  religion. 
Its  foundations  and  tenets,  and  on  govern- 
ments devoted  to  the  freedom  of  religion. 
Individual  .nterprlse  and  piogrrai.  In  at- 
tacking religion.  Communlsta  center  their 
main  fire  on  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
their  fundamental  teachings,  since  these  set 
forth  the  divine  moral  pnnclplea  of  Ood. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  first  banded 
down  by  God  to  Moeee,  iveacrlbe  Ood's  moral 
truth  to  guide  His  worsblpcn  and  foUowera. 
And  aa  reterad  to  In  tbe  Book  at  Bomans. 
13:  8-tO.  In  the  Bible,  It  empbartMS  a  code 
of  morale  which  has  been  tbe  toondatSon 
of  a  drUlMd  world.  It  prorldes  for  under- 
•tandlng  and  love,  and  thereby  freedom. 
,  and  a  goal  for  man's  future  beyond 


his  ah<»t  span  of  life  on  earth.  Love  is  the 
main  theme  of  the  commandments.  Hatred 
Is  the  supreme  tsnet  of  Communists. 

The  Boot  of  Romans  states:  "Owe  no  man 
anything,  but  to  love  one  another;  for  he 
that  loveth  his  neighbor  hath  fulfilled  the 
law.  For  thou  ahalt  not  commit  adultery: 
thou  Shalt  not  kill:  thou  shalt  not  steal;  . 
thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness;  thou  shalt 
not  covet;  and  If  there  be  any  other  com- 
mandment, It  is  comprised  in  this  word: 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
The  love  of  our  neighbor  worketh  no  evil. 
Love,  therefore,  is  the  ftdflUlng  of  the  law." 
Communism,  contrary  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  God,  teaches:  "A  Communist 
who  rejects  the  religious  commandments  and 
acts  according  to  the  directions  of  the  party 
ceases  to  be  a  believer.  Inversely,  a  believer 
who  pretends  to  be  a  Communist,  but  who 
infringes  on  the  directions  of  the  party  In 
the  name  of  the  commandments  of  religion 
ceases  to  be  a  Communist."  ("ABC  of  Com- 
munism,"  an  ofBclal  handbook  and  "explana- 
tion of  the  program  of  the  Conununist  Party 
of  Russia."    1922.) 

In  1925  Lunarcharsky.  the  Soviet  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  issued  the  following 
statement:  "We  hate  Christianity  and  the 
Christians.  •  •  •  They  preach  love  of  one's 
neighbors  and  mercy,  which  Is  contrary  to 
our  principles.  Christian  love  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  the  revolution.  Down 
with  love  of  one's  neighbor.  What  we  need 
is  hatred.  We  must  know  how  to  hate.  Only 
thus  can  we  conquer  the  universe." 

By  these  official  explanations  or  command- 
ments of  communism  one  can  readily  see  the 
violence  with  which  the  Communists  attack 
the  very  foundation  of  religion.  Commtinists 
preach  hatred  toward  one's  neighbor,  that 
there  is  no  God.  there  Is  no  heaven,  that  re- 
ligion Is  based  on  fraud,  that  there  is  nothing 
good  in  religion,  that  mans  salvation  Is 
bound  up  solely  within  materialism  envelop- 
ing himself  and  the  dictatorship  of  commu- 
nism, that  Christian  morals  are  cut  of  date 
and  are  a  hindrance  to  human  progress,  that 
the  Immoral  practices  advocated  and  per- 
mitted by  Communists  and  communism  are 
the  tools  of  real  freedom  and  progress,  that 
religion  hinders  freedom  and  progress,  while 
communism  forges  them. 

Any  schoolboy  Itnows  that  these  Commu- 
nist teachings  are  lies.  Communism  is  based 
on  immoral  ideologies  which  would  drag  man 
down  into  the  sewer  <rf  satanic  filth,  weak- 
ening his  mind  and  robbing  him  of  his  hope 
of  a  future,  thereby  conditioning  him  for 
enslavement  to  Communist  dictatorship 
without  objection.  Slaves  and  morons  do  not 
make  for  progress,  and  the  leveling  process 
through  which  everyone  Is  forced  under  Com- 
munist rule,  either  through  Communist  gov- 
ernment or  Communist  Party  following,  is 
the  process  of  decline  or  retrogression,  the 
beginning  of  tbe  complete  decay  at  bamanlty. 
The  Communist  pblloaopby  of  daetmetlon 
and  the  doctrine  of  evil  are  s3monymous.  In 
that  one  follows  the  other.  The  opposite  Is 
the  creative  philosophy  and  the  doctrine  of 
good.  The  first  Is  materialistic:  the  second. 
Christian.  One  represents  aatanlsm;  the 
other,  godliness.  One  bellevee  that  greato: 
enjo}-ment  and  beneflta  on  this  mundane 
sphere  are  proctired  by  thinking,  urging,  and 
prodticlng  evil,  rather  than  by  thinking, 
tirging,  and  producing  good. 

Like  Nlmrod  who  lived  2.000  years  before 
the  ChrlstlaQ  era,  Marx.  Lenin,  Stalin,  and 
their  cohorts  have  poaed  as  tbe  great  dellr- 
erers.  Nlmrod.  known  as  tbe  great  deliv- 
erer In  bis  age,  ruled  over  Babylon.  Be 
elevated  man  and  degraded  Ood.  advocating 
tbat  tbe  paopte  attrUmte  tbdr  pi— eiirni  and 
forttmae  to  tbelr  own  ani  to  his  govern- 
ment's actions,  and  not  to  Ood's  wtlL  In 
tbe  midst  at  tbe  materlallittc  (aMt.  Blmrod 
gradtially  changed  tbe  form  of  government 
Into  a  tyranny,  seeing  no  other  way  at  tttm^ 


Ing  men  completely  from  tbe  fear  of  Ood 
and  bringing  them  to  sol;  dependence  upon 
his  power.  Feeling  th->*  bis  greatness  ex- 
ceeded that  of  God.  he  determined  to  build 
a  great  and  hlgb  stmeture  to  ftirther  exem- 
plify bla  own  greetw— — the  Tower  of  Babel, 
Babel  meaning  confusion.  Babylon  became 
the  center  of  oonfualcm  of  thought,  of  po^er- 
sion  of  religion,  a  cesspool  of  moral  debaucb- 
ery  and  political  corruption. 

The  Communists  believe,  as  did  Nlmrod, 
that  the  way  to  control  the  mnieni  is  to  con- 
trol their  thinking  and  tbebr  actions,  and 
make  them  solely  dependent  upon  the  dicta- 
torship. They  accomplished  this  by  making 
the  Individual  believe  his  entire  future  de- 
pends upon  the  government,  tbat  n  other 
power  exists. 

Jesus  said  to  His  disdples:  "Beware  of 
false  prophets  who  come  to  you  In  the  cloth- 
ing of  sheep,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening 
wolves."  (Matthew.  vU:  15-21.)  Commu- 
nists pose  as  great  humanitarians,  claiming  to 
offer  the  masses  "good  fruit."  With  this 
halt  they  camouflage  their  plot  to  rob  men 
of  tbelr  very  souls.  The  battle  throughout 
the  world  today  Is  between  Communist 
apostates  and  the  apostles  of  religion,  wltb 
the  future  of  Christianity  at  stake. 

commandments  and  ked  creed 

The  following  comparisons  between  God's 
Commandments,  rhe  foundation  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  commands  of  the  Communlsta 
should  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  methods 
Communists  are  utilizing  In  an  attempt  to 
destroy  Christianity  and  pave  the  way  for 
world  Communist  control.  Church  leaders, 
when  holding  the  line  against  Communist 
aggression,  are  destroyed,  together  virlth 
churches  and  other  religious  institutions. 
The  Communist  plot  Is  centered  against  all 
religions,  which  must  be  eliminated  before 
communism  can  feel  secure. 

God's  Commandmenta 

I  am  the  Lord  thy  God:  thou  shalt  not  have 
any  strange  gods  before  me. ' 

iliou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  m  vain. 

Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath Day. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Thou  shalt  not  klU. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Thou  Shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor. 

Thou  ahalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife. 

Thou  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods. 

Red  commands 

"Lenin  is  God."— Stalin  (1). 

"The  vecy  first  and  wickedest  moonshiner 
U  named  Jesus  Christ."— "Besbozhnlk"  (2). 

"Saturday  and  the  Sabbath  are  sup- 
pressed."—Soviet  Law  (3). 

"(Children  must  be  uught  to  hate  their 
parents." — Lenin  (4). 

"Dictatorship  Is  a  government  resting  di- 
rectly on  the  tise  of  vtatanoe." — Lenin  (5). 

"The  family  and  marriage  code  abolished 
the  terms  'out  of  wedlock'  and  'Illegitimate 
child.'  "—Soviet  Law  on  Marriage  (fl) . 

"All  means  are  justified."— Stelln  (7) . 

"Adopt  all  poaallfle  tricks,  dodgea.  and  U- 
legal  methods  of  concealing  the  truth." — 
Lenin  (8). 

"The  freedom  of  relations  between  the 
sexes  does  not  contradict  tbe  Idaotagy  at 
«njntniin<«iTi  " — Mme.  Alexandra  KaDeBtBf 
(Soviet  ofllclal)   (9). 

"Tbe  confiscation  of  all  property  and  the 
denial  at.  att  rtgbte  to  liiHeiilniire  la  tbe 
fimdewwfl  tew  of  oommamwB-"— '"Oom- 
munlst  Manifesto"  (10). 

Following  are  additional  Communist  oon- 
tradlctlons  of  the  Ten  Commandments : 

1.  "AnjaoaattbaammatlnaatT 
not  billevw  te  Ood."— ABC  at 

"BeUgtoo  is  tbe  opttnn  of  tbe  pecvto."— - 
Karl  Mars. 

"Marxism  Is  materlallam."— Lenin. 
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"We  deny  all  mormUty  taken  from  superbu- 
niAn  or  oamOmm  ooocapOons." — Lenin. 

"Atbetam  to  aa  InUgrml  part  of  Mars- 
tam.-*— Lenin. 

2.  *We  hav*  dethroiMd  Um  earthly  dars; 
DOW  ve  ahaU  destroy  tbe  bcarenly  ones." — 


gives  a  more  Important 
and  nature  while  rele- 
gatlni^  Ood  and  all  tbs  pbllosopbtcal  rabbie 
vbo  belleTC  In  Him  to  the  sewer  and  manure 


'In  what  aaoat  do  ws  repudiate  ethics  and 
■HsaUty?  IB  ttM  wnaa  that  tt  U  preached 
Wf  lbs  bourfsotsls  who  declared  that  ethics 
ware  God's  eommandnients  Wa.  ct  eourse. 
say  that  we  do  not  beliere  in  Ood  and  that 
we  know  perfectly  well  that  the  clergy,  the 
laadlordB.  and  the  bourfeolsle  sp«ke  tn  the 
of  Ood  in  order  to  pursiie  their  own  ex- 
latsrsatB.  «  *  *  We  repudiate  all 
that  is  taken  ootstde  of  human- 
>tt.  We  say  that  this  la  deception, 
a  ftmod  which  tkngt  the  brains  of  the  work- 
ers  and  peasants,  in  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lords and  eapttallsts.  We  eay  that  our  moral- 
ity la  eotUrely  lubordlnated  to  the  interests 
of  the  class  stmcfl*  of  the  proletariat.  Our 
morality  is  dMtaead  from  tlic  dass  strtiggle 
of  the  proletariat." — Lenin. 

"We  must  maxe  our  school  boys  and  girls 
not  msraly  nonrellglous.  but  actively  acd 
passionately  antlrellgious." — Mme.  Krups- 
kaya,  wife  of  Lenin. 

"BeUgfaxi  and  communism  are  Incooipat- 
n>ls.  boflh  theoretically  and  practically." — 
Karl  Marx. 

"The  transition  from  socialism  to  conunu- 
nism.  wUl  bring  about  the  natural  death  of 
all  religion  and  all  auperstltlun  " — Karl  Marx. 

**Otir  task  is  net  to  reform,  but  to  destroy 
all  klads  of  rsUflozu.  all  kinds  of  moralliy." — 
ZlnoTler.  president.  Third  International. 

"Ifsrxism  !■  materialism.  We  must  combat 
rril^on.  This  is  the  ABC  of  all  materialism, 
sad  iM—qusiUly  of  Marxism.  Down  with 
rellgkm.    Long  I1t«  atb«ism.~ — Lenin. 

"But  eommtmlsm  slwlishes  eternal  truths : 
tt  shollahss  sU  religion  and  all  morality,  in- 
staad  9t  aoasututinf  thaat  as  a  nsw  basis."— 
Manifesto." 
flfkt  must  develop  no  less  inevitably 
'affBtnat  Ood.'  whether  bs  be  called  Jehorah. 
Jesus.  Buddha,  or  Allah." — Commissariat  of 
Public  Bducstlon.  Soviet  Oovernment. 

S.  "Tb  eotint  tha  jwn  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  ts  for  us  laadnlMtMe:  such  a  calendsr 
s'rencthena  retl|;loiia  fvejudlces  by  sxiggest- 
tng  that  Jesus  reaUy  was  t>om.  Bor  does  the 
same  calendar  satisfy  us  Inasmuch  as  It  con- 
tains far  too  many  religious  feasts.  The 
nsrnss  of  the  days  of  the  week  (Sunday.  8at- 
txrday)  do  not  suit  us  either.  This  is  why 
Sattirday  and  the  Sabbath  are  suppressed 
by  the  Introduction  of  the  &-day  weak." — 
"The  Godless." 

4.  "We  must  remore  the  children  from  the 
psmldous  influence  of  the  family." — OOclal 
Joonul  at  the  Cnmmlwartat  of  Education  in 


"Aholltlon  of  the  famllyl  Kven  the  most 
radical  flare  up  at  this  Inlamoua  proposal  of 
the  Cooamunists." — Communist  Manifssto. 

A.  "Th«  world-wlds  nature  of  our  program 
Is  not  iMra  talk,  but  sn  all-smbracUiK  and 
all-blood-soaked  reality  '—Pravda. 

'  WMM  BOt  —ttsr  a  jot  If  three-quar- 
tira  «f  tha  bimiaa  raes  parlahed:  the  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  the  ramalning  quarter 
ah:aM  be  Cummunists." — Lenin 

will  cost  half  s  mll- 
'  halHleB  nsthBB  hi  all  ooantnes.  the 
It  the  liat  Ttctims  ars 
the  saeaad  are  not.    The  pro- 
another  answer." — 
Lenin. 

fl  "A  girl  havtas  naebad  her  elfhteenth 
year  Is  to  be  ooneldsrsd  ••  the  property  of 


<t 


basis  If 


thesUte 
senth  year  and 
subject  to  the 
Istcr  St  the 
mlssarlat  of 
at  the  bureau 
chooM  txon 
19  Mid  M  a 
decree. 

•The 
parentage:  no 
between 
parentage, 
naat  woman 
rs^latry  odlce 
may  make  a 
her  child 
band." — Sorlet 

"The 
radical  rupturi 
lationa;  no 
volves  the 
ttonal 

7.  'There  ls| 
ing     •     • 
all  of  the 
Out — Manlfestb 
eighth     convei  i 
United  Ststes 

■  I  decided  tc 
for  expropriati  ig 
comrades.    an4 
approved  my 
November 
organized.  an(  I 
Cheaturi  we  a 
and  tooic  ;21.i 
sent  to  the 
our  own  group  |t 
prlations. 


Any|glrl  having  reached  her  elght- 

not  having  married  ts  obliged. 

most  severe  penalties,  to  reg- 

bv  reau  of  free  love  In  the  com- 

siirvelllance.     Having  registered 

free  love,  she  has  the  right  to 

aaen  between  the  ages  of 

nhahitant  httsband.'— Soviet 
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with  the  Interests  of  the 
retolution  U  ethical. '—E.  Taxo- 


Commur  ism  abolishes  eternal  truths." 


V  )ws.  or  oaths,  are  sbolished."— 


neceai  ary 
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"Commur  Ists 


chorus 
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for 


WOT  lan 
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"What 
proletarian 
slavsky 

8 
—Marx. 

"Religious 
Soviet  decree. 

"It  Is 
to  resort  to 
prepared  to 
fuge.  trick,  llle^ 
the  truth 

9 
munlty  of  wotien 
geoisie  in 
admit  it." 

"For  va. 
It    is    absolut4ly 
wtiether  s 
to  many 
tote  living  by 
aeeftJ  labor, 
a  legal  IiUstMn^ 
of  female  Qesb 
day  to  day.' 

"Law.   morality, 
many    b 
lurk  in  ambu^ 
tMests. 

10.  "Lenin 
demnlng   thel: 
they  were 
trol.    The 
was  to  provldi 
group." — Stall 

"The  theory 
summed  up  in 
of  private 

"Those  who 
at  suuggle  wit  I 
lutlonlsts. 

"All  the  proderty 
eal  and  reltglc  as 
the  property  at 


property 


the  family  shall  be  actual 

Istlnctlon  shall  be  established 

parentage    and    legitimate 

•     An    unmarried,    preg- 

t^all  make  a  declaration  at  the 

A   married   woman 

declsraUon  if  the  father  of 

Is  not  her  registered  hus- 

decree. 

revolution   L»   the  most 

with  traditional  property  re- 

that  its  development  In- 

radtcal  rupture  with  tradi- 

'-4-Cummunlst  Manifesto. 

no  way  out  except  by  seiz- 

the  IndXMtrles,  the  banks  and 

institutions  '    The  way 

and    Principal    Resolutions, 

tlon.     Communist    Party    of 

af  America. 

create  a  purely  Bolshevik  club 
state  funds.  Our  advanced 
particularly  Koba  (Stalin) 
tuggestion.  In  the  middle  of 
the  ex(»t)priators  club  was 
at  the  railway  junction  at 
( tacked  a  post-otfice  railway  car 
rubies,  of  wiiich  15.000  were 
rlk  faction,  and  tiie  rest  to 
o  provide  for  a  series  of  expro- 
September  27,  1908. 
Seizid  a  post-offlce  car.  terrorized 
the  staff  of  th  •  station  and  the  car 
carrying   off  ^^'^•OOO  rubles.  "—Kot  Taints- 


colDC  Ldes 


•     •     •     to  be  prepared 

any  sort  of  sacrlflce.  to  be 

to  every  passible  gubter- 

device  clrcul.Tted  to  conceal 

Uenin. 

would     Introduce     com- 
Bcreams  the  whole  bour- 
•     •     •    and  Communists 
Manifesto, 
the  republic  of  the  workers, 
a    matter    of    Indifference 
sells  herself  to  one  man  or 
she  ts  a  professional  prosti- 
4)me  other  source  than  her  own 
by  the  sale  of  her  caresses  to 
or  to  an  occasional  purchaser 
whose  Identity  may  vary  from 
Alexandra  Kollontay. 
religion,   are   to  him   so 
prejudices,    behind    which 
just  as  many  bourgeois  In- 
Mantfeeto. 
^proved  the  'ex'es"  while  con- 
Apache    deviation,    provided 
out  under  strict  party  con- 
of    these    expropriations 
ftmds  for  the  revolutionary 


—Com  munist 


carr  ed 
ob  ect 


of  the  Communists  may  be 

the  single  sentence:  Abolition 

— Communist  Blanifesto. 

annot  coordinate  illegal  forms 

legal  ones  are  very  poor  revo- 

L^nin. 


of  the  existing  eocleelaBtl- 
iMletlM  in  Bussla  become 
the  paoiHa."— Soviet  decree. 


We«t  Hafen,  Conn.,  Veterans'  Hospital 
Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OP  CONlVECnCUT 

m  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
a  succession  of  administrators  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  we  have  been  re- 
cipients al.so  of  a  succession  of  policies, 
one  differing  from  the  other.  I  wish  to 
point  out  the  .'esults  of  one  of  these  poli- 
cies which  was  inaugurated  since  the  last 
war,  and  which  ts  still  in  effect,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

In  October  of  1S45,  the  construction  of 
a  SCO-bed  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital was  authorized  at  West  Haven. 
Conn.  Thi.s  was  in  recognition  of  the 
need  for  additional  space  to  properly  care 
for  ill  and  disabled  Connecticut  veterans. 
Our  small  State  contributed  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  service  men  and  women 
in  World  War  II,  notwithstanding  that 
at  the  same  time  we  were  the  arsenal  of 
America  in  our  contributions  of  food- 
stuffs and  industrial  products  to  the 
armed  forces  and  our  allies. 

One  year  after  the  authorization,  or 
in  October  1946,  the  contract  was  let  for 
preliminary  plans  for  the  facility  which 
was  to  provide  necessary  hospitalization. 
The  contract  was  let  to  a  private  concern 
under  the  policy  in  operation  at  that 
time,  and  still  in  effect.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  preliminary  plans,  or  rough 
sketches  of  approximate  s'ze.  shape,  and 
placement  were  not  completed  until 
March  of  1948.  or  17  months  later.  It 
required  from  March  until  December  of 
1943  to  obtain  final  approval.  £Uid  to 
authorize  the  drawing  of  architectural 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  hospital. 
The  present  schedule.  I  am  informed  by 
the  Acting  Chief  of  Engineers,  Major 
General  Crawford,  calls  for  completion  of 
architectural  work  by  October  1949,  and 
an  advertisement  of  bids  In  February 
1950. 

Under  this  schedule,  construction  can- 
not possibly  be  completed  before  the  fall 
of  1952.  There  will  be  no  occupancy  of 
this  most  necessary  hospital  for  a  period 
of  7  years  from  the  time  of  its  authoriza- 
tion until  Its  completion. 

This  Is  a  violation  of  the  faith  placed 
In  the  Government  by  our  veterans  and 
their  families. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  that  173  of  their  number 
alone  are  now  lacking  hospital  care  and 
treatment  In  Connecticut.  This  does 
not  take  into  accoimt  those  who  are  cur- 
rently ill  or  who  may  become  ill  in  the 
near  future. 

During  the  almost  4  years  which  have 
already  elapsed  since  the  authorization 
of  the  West  Haven  project.  Veterans 
Administration  architects  have  them- 
selves completed  many  hospitals  which 
are  already  serving  ill  and  disabled  vot- 
erans  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Let 
us  either  demand  that  this  practice  of 
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letting  out  hospital  contracts  be  com- 
pletely abandoned,  or  that  stricter  super- 
vision be  placed  upon  private  concerns 
so  that  definite  schedule  commitments 
are  adhered  to  in  the  future. 


Militant  Nazis  Ran  German  Firms  Slated 
To  Exhibit  Products  in  New  York,  Anti- 
Nazi  League  Charges  in  Protest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   TCBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  charges 
that  "a  very  large  proportion  of  militant 
Nazis,  cartel  fronts  and  other  undesir- 
ables upon  whom  the  swastika  trademark 
has  become  indelibly  stamped"  are 
among  the  511  firms  scheduled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  AMG-sponsored  German  in- 
dustrial exhibition  to  open  in  New  York 
April  9 — at  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry — have  been  made  by  the  Non- 
Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League. 

The  leagues  charges  were  made  in  tel- 
egrams to  House  Speaker  S.\m  Raybuhn 
and  Senate  President  Albkn  Barkley. 
signed  by  the  league's  administrative 
chairman.  Prof.  James  H.  Sheldon,  and 
Herman  Hoffman,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  copies  of  which  have  been 
released  to  the  press. 

The  Rosenthal  Chinaware  Co..  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  corporate  exhibitors 
coming  to  New  York  in  April,  proclaimed 
its  Nazism  in  paid  advertisements  In  Hit- 
ler's personally  owned  paper,  the  league 
said. 

Suspension  of  the  projected  exhibition 
was  requested  by  the  Anti-Nazi  League, 
pending  a  full-scale  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  Army  and  AMG  policies 
in  Germany,  which  was  also  asked  by  the 
league. 

Taking  exception  to  an  announcement 
made  in  Munich  Monday  by  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay  that  denazification,  war  crimes 
trials  and  demilitarization  steps  in  Ger- 
many are  over.  Anti-Nazi  Chairman 
Sheldon  declared: 

The  make-up  of  the  proposed  German  In- 
diistrial  exhibition  not  only  demonstrates 
that  the  Job  of  denazification  is  less  than 
half  done,  but  shows  that  our  policies  are 
actuaUy  promoting  the  revival  of  Nazi  forces 
in  the  German  economy.  The  time  for  Gen- 
eral Clay's  new  order  is  not  yet. 

The  iise  of  American  taxpayers'  money  to 
build  up  American  markets  for  German  flrms 
still  in  the  clutches  of  unreformed  Nazis  will 
only  mean  cut-throat  competition  for  Amer- 
ican labor  and  universal  danger  for  democ- 
racy. This  so-called  industrial  exposition  Is 
an  affront  to  the  memory  cf  our  soldier  dead, 
a  betrayal  of  the  policies  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress for  the  rehabilitation  of  Germany,  and 
a  studied  denial  of  the  purposes  for  which 
we  went  to  war. 

sroTuerrs  DocuMDn.utT  EvmrNCS 
From  its  files  the  Anti-Nazi  League 
sent  the  congressional  leaders  photostatic 
copies  of  an  advertisement  run  by  the 


Rosenthal  firm — which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  exhibiting  groups— in  Hitler's 
Nazi  Party  organ,  the  Voelkische  Beob- 
achter,  in  December  of  1938,  just  1  month 
following  the  most  violent  anti-Semitic 
pogroms. 

This  world-famous  china  and  porce- 
lain concern  had  been  expropriated  by 
the  Nazis  from  its  original  Jewish  own- 
ers, but  the  trade  name  was  kept  because 
of  its  artistic  prestige,  the  Lea&ue  said. 
The  ad  in  Hitler's  paper  was  designed  to 
refute  rumors  that  the  firm  was  still 
Jewish-owned. 

Headed  "In  Defense."  the  ad  asserted 
that  the  incumbent  ownership  "corre- 
sponds fully  with  the  principles  demand- 
ed by  the  New  Germany,"  and  that  "the 
management  consists  of  five  Aryans, 
three  of  whom  are  old  veteran  fighters 
of  the  Nazi  Party."  "The  highest  Nazi 
Party  oflBcials  have  appreciated  this," 
the  ad  continued. 

The  company  then  went  on  to  ask  the 
public  to  help  it  "put  our  hands  on"  the 
"calumnious  libelers"  whom  it  described 
as  "saboteurs  of  the  new  order,  who  must 
be  annihiliated."  By  so  doing,  the  com- 
pany added,  "you  will  help  the  4.000  Ger- 
man racial  comrades"  which  it  employed. 
The  Anti-Nazi  League  charged  that 
AMG  has  made  only  the  most  superficial 
changes  in  the  management  of  this  firm, 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  veteran 
Nazi  Aryan  directors  installed  by  Hitler 
are  still  in  actual  control.  In  addition, 
four  other  German  firms  scheduled  to 
show  their  products  in  New  York  are 
wholly  owned  by  the  same  parent  corpo- 
ration, the  League  said. 

pxrr  HmxH  ow  wrshs 

A  second  firm  cited  is  the  Lanz  truck 
and  vehicle  manufacturing  concern, 
which  the  League  charged  with  being  the 
first  firm  in  the  state  of  Baden  to  violate 
the  Versailles  Treaty  by  manufacturing 
forbidden  war  materials  for  Hitler's 
army. 

As  early  as  1933.  the  owners  and  di- 
rectors of  Lanz  were  among  Hitler's  chief 
backers,  the  League  added,  and  in  time 
the  firm  became  almost  as  important  to 
his  war  machine  as  the  Krupp  arms 
works. 

In  addition,  the  League  charged  that 
the  Lanz  firm  was  originally  built  by  pi- 
rating American  machine  designs,  and 
that  the  firm's  founder,  Heinreich  Lanz. 
financed  much  pan-German  propaganda 
both  before  and  after  World  War  L  His 
son.  Carl  Lanz.  became  one  of  the  chi3f 
financiers  of  Hitler's  illicit  militarist  or- 
ganizations, the  League  asserted. 

TASBElt    INVITED 

Two  of  the  chemical  firms  scheduled 
to  exhibit  in  New  York  are  'wholly  owned 
subsidiaries  of  the  notorious  I.  O.  Farben- 
industrie  cartel."  the  Anti-Nazi  League 
said. 

In  this  connection  the  league  scored  a 
statement  made  at  a  press  conference  in 
New  York  last  week  by  George  J.  Santry, 
AMGs  coordinator  for  the  exhibition. 
Santry  said  then  that  the  511  firms  ap- 
proved thus  far  had  not  been  screened, 
as  corporations,  for  pro-Nazi  records,  but 
only  for  compliance  with  the  decarteliza- 
tion  program. 


"Inclusion  of  Parben  subsidiaries 
makes  even  this  screening  a  mockery," 
Sheldon  said. 

The  Anti-Nazi  League.  Sheldon  said, 
is  making  a  thorough  survey  of  the  en- 
tire list  of  firms  listed  for  the  exhibit,  and 
will  make  its  findings  available  to  con- 
gressional leaders.  "It  is  already  clearly 
apparent."  he  said,  "that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  firms  approach  the 
American  market  with  unclean  hands, 
and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exhibit 
in  New  York  at  this  time." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vncxma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1949 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
1949  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  con- 
tains a  most  informative  discussion  of 
the  so-called  Sea-level  Panama  Canal 
project,  by  Capt.  H.  H.  Little,  United 
States  Navy  (retired). 

Captain  Little  was  Assistant  Chief  of 
Overseas  Bases  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  1944-46.  with  cog- 
nizance over  world-wide  naval  bases,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral American  areas  during  war. 

The  presentation  of  thoughtful,  well- 
considered  views  from  different  angles, 
and  dealing  with  varying  phases,  tend  to 
provide  an  illumination,  of  focal  char- 
acter, of  the  central  object  Involved,  viz. 
determination  of  the  type  of  canal  at 
Panama,  and/ or  elsewhere  which  should 
be  ultimately  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
of  increased  facilities.  The  appended 
article — among  other  things — points  out 
the  imjxjrtance  of  the  matter  of  new 
treaty  rights  under  agreement  with 
Panama,  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  official  studies  thus 
far  made;  but  which,  nevertheless,  must 
be  met  if  additional  Panamanian  terri- 
tory and  concessions  are  required.  Any 
additional  indemnity  and  annuity  costs 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  added  to  basic 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance figures,  in  arriving  at  totals;  and 
these  must,  measurably,  at  least,  be  re- 
flected in  tran.sit  tolls  to  be  charged  to 
shipping.  Either  the  tolls  must  be  ade- 
quate to  absorb  the.se  ttems,  or  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  will  htcn  to  be  assessed 
for  the  margins  above  the  maximum  toll 
rates  the  merchant  ships  of  our  own  and 
other  lands  may  be  able  to  bear.  Im- 
portant factors  which  escape  theoretical 
discussions  of  the  subject,  must,  not- 
withstanding, enter  into  any  final  and 
realistic  calculation  required. 

In  his  analysis  Captain  Little  does  not 
speak  especally  as  a  naval  officer;  but 
primarily  as  an  experienced  seaman  and 
administrator.  He  presents  a  truly  ob- 
jective viewpoint,  and  develops  a  number 
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of  the  most  important  features  embraced 
in  this  all-important  subject:  and 
viilcli— «o  far  as  I  know — have  not  been 
•deqoately  covered  In  previous  discus- 
sions. 

Under  leave  accorded  me.  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarti  In  the  Reco«d.  with  in- 
clusion of  the  indicated  article: 

PaXAMA    CAWAI..    THS    SSA-LXVSL    FKXnKT'- 

A  STxrosirif 
(By  K.  H.  UtUc) 

Much  «M  vrttun.  In  tta«  p«p«r  by  CoUmtf 
I.  about  tb«  capacity  or  the  Panama 
What  doaa  tbat  term  mean?  Great 
to  iatd  oo  ttsM  at  tranan.  To  avoM 
the  ctaatton  oC  tatt§mattaA  iBiprHalaiM  •• 
to  ikair  tapartaoot.  tha  reiation  of  the 
terms.  "eapMrtty"  and  **tlme  of  traRatt,"  to 
the  broad  fleid  of  atrateglc  p:annlng  »ho\i:d 
be  esplatncd  by  the  author,  in  hla  cloalng 


In  regard  to  eapaclty.  very  UtUe  In  the  way 
of  factual  aualyia  baa  baas  publiahed  on 
tha  actual  capacity  of  the  Paaaau  Caaal  aa 
It  now  exists.  Maaara.  Johnson  and  Steln- 
b;^D  report  (aee  Capacity  of  the  Present 
Paaaras  Canal:  Dependable  Dally  Capacity 
ot  PtaaaM  Canal):  **Tha  dependable  daily 
capacity  at  the  existing  canal  la  taken  at  t'-s 
^■iMuiw  iiaiiy  capacity  during  overhaul— or 
W  vaasata."  This  would  be  a  minimum  of 
13.140  ah^  a  year  Colonel  Stratton  reports 
(under  TralBc  History  ot  the  Canal)  that 
there  were  nearly  17,000  translta  of  war  traffic 
throi^  tba  Canal  from  1941  bo  1M5.  As- 
tbat  this  period  Indxides  4  years,  ths 
yearly  Uanalt  was  4J60  ships,  which 
wculd  Indicate  that,  during  World  War  II, 
the  present  Canal  waa  operated  for  war  trafflc 
to  only  about  30  percent  of  tta  minimum  ca- 
pacity 

QMer  The  Panama  Canal  As  It  Is  Today, 
Colonel  Stratton  staiea: 
"It  to  eatimated  th«t  by  about  1000  the  ca- 
ot  tbe  Canal  will  be  Inadequate  to 
ite  trafflc  without  Inflicting  un- 
dalays  on  peak  trafla  days." 
In  other  words,  the  Canal  ts  not  to  be  used 
to  capacity  at  other  tlraee.  but  by  iMo  it  will 
to  capacity  only  on  peak  traflk  days. 
Industry  do  when  confronted  with 
problems  of  peak  trafflc?  They  con- 
It  spreads  tha  load  by  proper 
I.  and.  If  need  ba.  it  lacraasaa  charges 
for  peak  bualnass.  peak  electric  rates,  peak 
labor  costs,  peak  charges  of  any  description. 
Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  control  peak 
tridk  at  the  Canal?  Hone  Is  mentioned  In 
MM  ifBiposium.  There  should  be  many  ways 
ef  aiailiiillliig  aaiiint;s  to.  or  arrtvala  at.  Pan- 
•■Hs  aad  also  of  removing  bottlsnscks  In  ths 
Canal  so  that  trafflc  will  not  jam  on  peak  days. 
Cvtalttly  ao  aanal  ouuld  be  buUt  wh.ch  would 
prevaat  oaaaalooal  peak  loada  when  no  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  control  trafflc  or  Improve  Its 
functlonlnf.  Tbe  obttoua  answers  to  the 
aa  tba  eoatrol  at  traAe  and  the 
lt»«^Uim  at  Use  praaant  Canal,  not 
buUdlnc  eanals  at  other  Vocations  acroaa  the 
Isthmua  or  attaaaptlag  the  constnjcUon  at  a 
new  sea-la«al  PanaoM  Canal. 

Aa  far  tbaa  of  transit,  it  should  be  realiaad 
tSist  plana  for  military  operations  are  pre- 
pared tar  In  advance  of  tba  dates  of  seabarka- 
tloB.  Psraonnel.  supplies,  and  sblpa  are  cal- 
culated, checked,  and  rcchecked  doaena  of 
tlmee.  Matartal  la  wdeied.  manufactured, 
sbtppsrt   aad  saorsd  waafca  and  even  months 
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aavtng  in  time  at  the  Canal 

g  on  the  outcome  of  an 

undertaking. 
8  repeated  use  of  the  term 

to  be  properly  analyzed  or 
his  closing  discussion.     The 
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nuial  at  Panama  constructed 

of  the  existing  lock  canal 

destroyed  by  enemy  attack  or 

the  atomic  bomb  could  cause 

on  In  service,  and  then 

a  few  weeks." 
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it    represents    the    greatest 

attempt  to  justify  the  sca- 

The  statement   is   true,   of 

sense  that  earth  and   water 

,  but  It  Is  not  true  in  the 

damage  caused  to  a  sea-level 

conventional  weapons,  wculd 

A    bomb   or    1.000    bombs 

Mojave  Desert  In  California 

effect  In  destroying  the  desert, 

bombing  attacks  or  sabotage 

1  illes  of  proposed  Impounding 

.  tidal  locks,  and  other  struc- 

Canal  ( which  are  shown 

be  necessary  for  the  control 

of  the  Chagres  River  Valley 

of  tidal  currents  In  a 

)    would  create  almost  Incal- 

and  wculd  make  the  Canal 

long  periods.    These  dangers 

:he  greater  structural  damage 
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should    be    Just    as   effective 

interrupting    ship    transit    as 

c  raining  of  Gatun  Lake. 
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security   against   atomic 
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of  static  defense  measures 

security  to  any  type  of  canal. 
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another    term    that    needs    a 
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Acaia.  regarding  the  laWs  reference  to 
"Canals  at  other  locations."  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Nicaragua  and  other 
canal  routes  have  sdways  had  Urge  f  ollowlugs 
which  had  to  be  given  some  hope  or  the  bill 
would  not  have  passed.  Congress.  In  other 
words,  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  no 
scheme  other  than  a  sea-level  canal  at  Pan- 
ama would  receive  any  real  consideration 
under  the  act. 

Colonel  Stratton  statea  (under  tbe  bead- 
ing, "The  Panama  Canal  as  It  Is  today") 
that: 

'The  restricting  effect  of  the  small  locks 
(width  110  teet,  length  l.OCO  feet*  of  the 
present  canal  on  the  design  of  Navy  sbips  be- 
came Intolerable  with  the  approach  of  war." 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  Navy 
has  made  no  strong  demands:  nor  has  it 
Indicated  that  the  present  conditions  were 
Intolerable.  The  U.  3.  S.  Misscnn,  the  latest 
type  and  only  flrst-Une  b.ittleshlp  !n  active 
use.  BUccesEfully  transits  the  present  canal. 
All  the  others  are  In  "moth  balls."  peace- 
fully awaiting  overage  status.  These  Include 
the  older  battleships,  which  were  modified 
by  the  Installation  of  buoyancy  bli^cers  on 
their  sides,  thus  increasing  their  beams 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  110-foot  locks. 

Naval  strategy,  however,  does  look  ahead. 
Should  It  appear  that  the  wider  ships  are 
needed  on  tbe  opposite  coabt,  it  would  be 
no  irreat  hardship  for  thaae  vaaaels  to  round 
Cape  Horn.  They  carry  sufBclent  oil  for 
the  full  trip,  coast  to  coast.  Note  well  that 
this  refers  to  the  largest  combatant  ships, 
for  there  never  has  been  any  question  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  present  canal  for  tha 
transit  ol  commercial  ships. 

If  the  world  situation  ever  requires  a  pre- 
cautionary redistribution  of  United  Statea 
naval  forces,  the  largest  vessels  could  be  sent 
around  South  America  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  There  can  be  no  seci-ecy  once  vessels 
are  seen  In  the  Canal  Zone.  As  some  of  the 
larger  aircraft  carriers  and  three  older  de- 
commissioned battleships  are  the  only  war 
veoeela  that  cannot  now  transit  the  canal, 
the  situation  would  appear  far  from  intoler- 
able from  the  naval  standpoint. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Navy  asked  for  locks 
140  feet  wide  fur  the  third  locks  project.  It 
also  recommended  locks  aoo  feet  wide  as  a 
beginning  for  the  recent  studies.  These 
naval  statement  must  have  been  in  the  form 
of  guarded  replies  to  speciflc  inquiries  from 
canal  authorities  rather  than  as  strongly 
worded  recommendations  for  the  aoO-foot 
locks.  As  a  leading  question,  how  many 
times  a  year  would  the  larger  carriers  or 
oversiee  battleships  use  the  canal  if  It  could 
accommodate  them?  The  answer  is  probably 
not  once  in  2  years. 

Next,  bow  about  the  navigational  safety 
of  a  sea-level  canal?  The  related  state- 
ments In  the  Stratton  paper,  based  largely 
on  ship-model  tests,  are  assumptions  and  not 
established  facts.  In  this  connection,  also. 
further  elaboration  Is  requested  to  support 
the  Incomplete  facts  presented.  In  the  un- 
regulated sea-level  canal,  with  currents  aa 
much  as  4.S  knots,  an  element  of  great  dan- 
ger that  cannot  be  mlnlmlred  Is  immediately 
Introduced.  In  the  regulated  sea-level  canal 
the  much-Increased  length  of  restricted 
channel  and  the  ordinary  problems  of  navi- 
gation— night  fog.  heavy  rains,  and  machin- 
ery fslluree — do  not  seem  to  have  received 
the  consideration  that  Is  due  them.  To  tbe 
writer  It  seems  obvious  that  the  Iske-type 
canal  with  Its  wide  current-free  channels  Is 
far  better  adapted  to  safe  navigation  than 
any  neceesarily  restricted  sea-level  canal  at 
Panama  can  ever  be. 

In  the  synopsis  and  under  "Improvements 
In  the  mteresta  of  commerce  only,"  Colonel 
Stratton  states  that  with  new  navigational 
aids  and  other  minor  changes  the  preeent 
Canal  could  be  lmpro\'ed  sufflclently  to  ac- 
•ommodate  the  trsnslt  of  70  sblpa  a  day  at  a 
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cost  of  $129583.000.  The  sea-level  canal  as 
projected,  estimated  as  costing  «2.483.000,- 
000.  he  states,  would  transit  69  ships.  This 
comparison  indicates  that  the  symposium 
authors  are  recommending  something  that 
will  cost  20  times  as  much  as  improvements 
In  the  present  Canal  and  that  the  completed 
works  will  not  be  as  efficient. 

In  their  closing  discussions  the  symposium 
suihors  need  to  balance  the  presentation 
with  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  present 
operational  deficiencies  long  recognized  by 
all  maritime  agencies  that  use  the  Canal. 
These  are  such  that  the  proposed  mlnlmiun 
Improvement  program  (»129,983.000)  would 
not  be  a  realistic  solution;  it  would  be  only 
a  repair  job.  For  a  fair  comparison  with 
tbe  sea-level  project,  the  alternate  Improve- 
ment program  should  Include  a  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  third  locks  project  modified 
to  include  a  Pacific  terminal  lake  based  on 
more  reasonable  lock  sizes.  The  terminal- 
lake  plan  estimate,  furthermore,  should  not 
be  balanced,  unfairly,  with  the  costs  of  pro- 
tective features  against  modem  weapons 
when  the  leading  authorities  admit  there  is 
no  effective  defense  against  such  weapons. 
In  brief,  the  relative  value  of  each  case 
should  be  fairly  stated  with  paraUel  tables 
of  unit  costs  so  that  the  best  canal  can  be 
built  at  Panama. 

The  naval  aspects  of  the  present  canal 
question  have  been  well  summarized  by  Rear 
Adm.  D.  E.  Barbey,  (X>mmander  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  Frontier,  when  he  stated  that  the 
United  States  has  a  two-ocean  Navy  large 
enough  to  permit  reinforcements  to  be  sent 
around  Cape  Horn,  that  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood of  meeting  a  first-rate  naval  power  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  that  the  Panama 
Canal  has  become  a  primary  waterway  for 
merchant  ships  in  time  of  peace  and  a  sec- 
ondary route  for  critical  raw  materials  in 
time  of  war.  He  minimlaed  the  probability 
of  anv  enemy  making  a  major  effort  to  destroy 
it,  "Why,"  he  asked,  "should  they  waste 
an  atomic  bomb  on  the  Godforsaken  Canal 
Zone,  when  they  have  New  York  Harbor  as 
a  target?" 

The  military  aspects  of  Admiral  Hartley's^ 
thesis  have  been  supported  by  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie 
R.  Gro\-es.  former  head  of  the  Manhattan 
Atomic  Bomb  project,  who  has  also  predicted 
that  in  a  future  war  the  first  attack  on  the 
United  States  wculd  be  an  atomic  attack  on 
New  York.  General  Groves  further  em- 
phasized that  until  effective  international 
control  of  the  A-bomb  is  established  the  only 
protection  Is  to  keep  the  A-bomb  away  by 
means  of  a  well-balanced,  effective,  military 
strength.  Prom  this  It  follows  that  the 
only  security  for  any  type  of  canal  project 
across  the  Isthmus  depends  on  the  combined 
industrial  and  military  might  of  this  Nation 
and  not  on  the  Inherent  merits  or  physical 
features  of  the  Canal. 

When  the  present  confusions  about  vul- 
nerability and  security  engendered  by  the 
atomic  bomb  are  cleared  awav;  and  when 
these  terms  are  understood  In  better  per- 
spective, the  way  should  be  open  for  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  this  great  problem  as  de- 
termined by  the  functional  needs  of  the 
Panama  Canal  as  a  navigable  waterway. 


wwk  of  American  liberty.  They  are 
composed  of  men  who  have  served  their 
Nation  in  times  of  great  emergency. 

I  have  just  received  in  the  mail*  beau- 
tiful brochure  entitled  "Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars."  It 
is  a  fine  historic  review  of  50  years  of 
VFW  activity.  It  portrays  the  birth 
and  gradual  growth  of  this  organization 
from  1899  to  the  present  date.  It  is  truly 
a  nice  booklet. 

In  the  foreword  of  this  booklet.  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley.  Chief  of  Staff.  United 
States  Army,  most  appropriately  con- 
gratulates the  VFW  when  he  states 
"There  is  no  greater  tribute  to  our  gal- 
lant dewi  than  service  to  their  comrades. 
For  50  years,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  been  pairing  this  homage  by 
helping  the  living  to  achieve  a  full  and 
just  measure  of  the  security  and  the  op- 
portunity for  which  so  many  have  given 
so  much." 

I.  too,  congratulate  this  fine  patriotic 
organization  on  the  golden  anniversary 
of  its  foimdation.  I  wish  for  it  many 
more  years  of  fruitful,  constructive  effort 
with  increasing  power,  prestige,  and 
patriotism.  As  long  as  men  like  Lyall  T. 
Beggs,  present  national  commander  in 
chief,  and  the  peerless  Omar  B.  Ketchum. 
national  legislative  director,  together 
with  a  host  of  other  outstanding  patri- 
otic leaders  remain  at  the  helm,  this 
organisation  will  continue  to  exeri  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  history  of 
America. 


The  Golden  AniuTersary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnsiAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  oiu:  pa- 
triotic organizations  constitute  the  bul- 


Pay  the  Fiddler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  mssouiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  supple- 
menting my  remarks  of  yesterday  by  in- 
cluding further  excerpts  from  letters 
received  by  tlie  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  Federal  expenditures : 

WlNSTZD.   COKM. 

The  biggest  element  in  the  cost  of  living 
today  is  taxes,  and  everybody  pays  them. 
The  way  to  build  economic  strength  for  this 
country  and  the  individuals  in  it  is  to  relieve 
rather  than  Increase  the  biuden  d  taxes. 
That  means  spending  less  and  spending  more 
carefully.  The  reports  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission indicate  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  wasteful  spending  and  the  time 
has  come  when   the  people  can  no  longer 

support  It. 

Thb  Union  Pin  Co. 

San  Jose.  Calif. 

Yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  deecrlbM 
bow  hardware  merchants  are  using  extreme 
meaiuirin  such  as  auctions,  in  the  effort  to 
move  their  inventartea.  They  have  cut  buy- 
ing and  have  cmncded  orders  in  keeping  with 
the  f'hiinging  btislneas  conditions. 

Considering  all  the  forms  of  taxation,  hid- 
den and  otherwise,  that  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  burdened  with,  we  feel  it  is  impwatlve 
that  imneceaaary  governmental  expenditures 
be  eliminated  and  the  national  budget  drasti- 
cally reduced. 

WuJCAss,  Inc. 


Post  Amceles.  Wash. 
CXir  Federal  expenditures  must  be  cut  and 
cut,  and  then  cut  some  more.  The  people  of 
ovir  country  are  far  too  heavily  burdOMd  wWx 
taxation  now.  Spending  more  and  more  for 
our  children  to  repay,  or  even  worse,  to  bank- 
rupt ovir  Natltm.  is  asinine  and  unthinkable 
to  aU  who  will  think. 

NsnXA  LUMBIB  Co. 

WiaiMOHT.  N.  J. 

I  can  see  nothing  but  trouble  snd  grief 
ahead  for  the  American  people  If  the  ter- 
rific spending  Is  not  curbed. 

Already  tbe  198S  dollar  which  contained 
100  cents  of  value,  contains  a  value  of  only 
38  cents  today.  People  who  purchased  In- 
surance with  the  100-cent  doUar,  are  o«r- 
talnly  being  cheated  when  they  receive  a 
38-cent  dollar,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  the  terrific  spending  by  our 
Government  has  brought  about  this  condi- 

xiaa. 

W.  N.  Roamx  &  Co. 

MAMLon.  V.  Dak. 

Any  reasonable-minded  person  can  figuro 
out  that  we  cannot  keep  on  spending  mil- 
lions without  going  bankrupt,  however.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  conditions  would  please 
the  Communists.  We  surely  don't  want  any 
part  of  that  organization  h««. 

It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  most 
everyone  is  trying  to  get  all  they  can  from 
the  Government  regardless  of  the  results,  as 
they  feel  that  the  other  fellow  Is  doing  Just 
that.  Unless  something  Is  done  now  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  soon  have  the  results  and  they 
won't  be  as  easy  to  handle  as  they  were  in 
the  depression  years,  during  19S0  and  lat« 

years. 

Benscb  Gasage. 

Seattlx. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  stand  you 
took  in  vour  talk  to  the  House  Approprta- 
tiona  Committee  on  March  2.  1949.  It  U 
encouraging  to  know  that  we  have  some  men 
In  Washington  who  see  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  Government. 

We  have  far  too  big  a  national  debt  not 
to  watch  every  Item  of  expense,  particularly 
at  this  time,  with  our  foreign  relations  as 
they  are.  As  I  see  it.  In  case  of  a  national 
crisis.  It  would  be  voy  difficult  to  try  to 
overcome  the  necessity  of  furthra-  taxation. 

METSOFOtJTAN  LAtTNmT  CO. 

West  AixxAifsau.  Ohio. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  the  cut* 
In  the  budget,  so  that  our  Nation  wUl  operate 
on  a  financially  sound  basis,  the  same  that 
you  would  operate  a  buslneaa  If  it  were  yotir 
own. 

Although  we  know  you  will  have  lota  of 
Iffcssure  brought  to  bear  on  you  to  appro- 
priate the  full  amounts  asked  far.  we  do 
hope  you  will  have  the  courage  to  say  no  to 
these  unreasonable  amounts  asked  for. 

We  tmderstand  there  are  billions  of  dol- 
lars asked  tar  socialistic  and  experimental 
projects,  the  very  thing  that  destroys  a  na- 
tion. Our  Nation  has  been  strong  in  years 
past  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  cap- 
italistic nation. 

Look  If  you  please,  at  all  the  nations  that 
have  embarked  on  socialistic,  labor  form  of 
fownment,  or  what  have  you.  and  note  tba 
^igbt  tbey  are  in. 

If  wa  continue  to  throw  our  money  away, 
ve  wlU  In  a  8h<nt  period  be  easy  prey  to 
socialism,  or  some  other  form  of  government 
equallv  as  bad.  therefore  it  behooves  us  to 
rtt  up  and  take  notice  of  our  own  situation 
before  It  is  too  late. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  cou- 
rageous stand  you  have  taken  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  have  the  backing  of  the  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

PsxBLX  CoTTNTT  LuuaBa  Co. 


I 
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today  la  Um  MgiiMt  kutl- 

U  v«  «•  to  auiiHe 

b«  pat  mrieOj  on  •  koitMa  bmakt. 

try  eoold 
wWk  pmf  rolls 


tlMt4 

to  aon  foor  ttMM  th*  prewar  prrkxL 
acmma  *  KoomMc  Co. 


have  bad  tt  taroaglit  bona  to  oa  ao 

In  fean  past  aiuS  of  lata  Um 
way  of  llTiac  alMfaM  tiia  ecmwwf  of 


put 

fou  to 

tiMt  la  ao  badly  In  Dead  of 

Oaovm'B  Baogtm  Puzttt  8-roaB. 

BraxjHCTOM   N   C. 

T  teppen  to  be  on*  of  these  tcdivtduali 

who  talks  to  the  person  of  the  street  and 

a  Icft  of  factory  workers  and 

itry  paopla  at  sawy  opportonlty  and  I 

Is  taMvaaalag  interest,  a«  well 

ahout  this  matter  of  encannaas 


iteTer  moaa  fm  aaka  to  radxies  appro- 
ptiatlona  for  th^  «r  ttat  activity,  you  nay 
raat  assured  that  It  will  ba  the  wrong  oc>>, 
and  other  than  oos  <ttract  oMtcatlaHi  aach 

•veryvhin^  else  C9B  ■•  tfoafek  stand  aome 
tslwwtng  and  if  vou  dOBt  do  tt  now.  It  will 
ba  avra  mure  diflkruJt  Mest  ysar  and  aaefa 


BAKza-CAMMACx  HoenxT  Maxa. 


P«n  (kWttmjA.  Ps^  am  lioroao. 

It  la  ahaoiutciy  neeaaaary  for  your  com- 

■uttaa  to  waad  out  th*  muMecaaary  funds  in 

to  ehaek   oar  ooastantly   eapandlng 


s-HAam  Co. 


k.  P4. 

the  mti- 

pobcy  at  oar  PM- 

I  aaa  eartaln   that   the 

peopla  ot  tha  eountry  as  wall 

90  OS  poortng  out  asonry 
without  ragard  as  to  whar*  tt  la  going  to  eoHM 


aa  Bstlimna  ot 


■VAMS  4t  CowvuT. 

Ibtiwctom.  N.  J. 
If  tha  Oovcromcnt  contlnuaa  to  taka  so 
Much  at  our  tnaaaia.  we  can't  kaep  our  b«Hl> 


We  can  only  9M  ea^tal  by  making  It  and 
saTlng  It.     If  yoa  want  small  buirtn  asses  to 
grow,  you  will  basa  to  lat  them  keep  smds 
thtag  t«  grow  oa. 

Tma  Psunrr  Co. 


II  •  aalkm  or  a 
wtthoot  caracul 

la  a  nattmd 
J 


This  policy  and  procedure  would  not  work 
lb  ■»siy<ay  hostnaaa;  thcrcfcvc  w*  naturally 
do  aot  ffHl  that  It  vooM  warfc  In  govam- 

both  bualncas  and  ludlvliluala. 

CtaasT  Ikari— Ml  Tool  *  Sum.-r  co. 


Bl  Psao.  Tn. 
W»  how  ao  many  boraaus  aad  argsalsa* 

irsd  aU  o««r  tha  UnMsd  Slataa  that  many 


baeiuae 


to  give  somebody  employ - 

^  oters  many  tinges  are  to  blame 

our  Represents tivea  are  too 

on  the  ba&la  of  how  much  they 

ttome   out  of  the   "pork   barrel" 

low  much  they  can  save.    I  think 

t  Lme   that   we  did   some  careful 

sU   of  these  appropriations  for 

Oovemment. 

Caa  Paars  Dkpot.  Inc. 


We  eanno  : 
did  feu-  the 
at  war,  and 
raaotircea  to 

begin  to  CO 
by  spending 


KxwAXTMU,  Wis. 

kaap  on  spending  the  way  we 

■t  10  years.    We  are  no  longer 

vhea  we  were  we  exhavisted  our 

a  great  extent.    We  should  now 

iseiyt,  and  we  cannot  con&erre 


I  cannot 
tngs  on  the 
budaet. 

Give  us 
tha  tax 


KcwATTNXs  ENonfEzanfc  Coar. 

Loa  AjfczLZ3.  CAi.nr. 

aophasize  too  strongly  my  feel- 
leceaslty  of  reducing  the  Federal 


t^fipayers  a  much-needed  break  tn 
ScBAjTB  Bros. 


bun  en 


Aa  a 

tn  bustnass 

Indcpendeni 
mai  tain 
that  the 
Is  that  Its 
outgo.      W 
world  shoull 
soundest  of 
which  I  bav^ 

The  very 
em  men  t.    t 
CommtsslOB 
duplicity 
believe  that 
tlons  is  the 
call?,  when 
will  fcrre 
to  reduce 
com 
to  do  a 
enable  ua 
reducing 


b  a 
ca:  dlnal 


bqra 
years,  and  r 

that  to 
turea.  I  taJci  t 
m.y  a 

Apiiroprlatl^ns 
drastic 


BubstantLl 
fore  tt  la  tc  o 


beyond  the 


thit 

•virythlr 
wculd 


kfoat  of 

aflatrs  so 
torn  for 
otherwise 

It  seenu 
whan  our 
•annot  •ooiinuaUy 
tt  mtvt  glv«( 
tagna 
tor  th* 


grea  «st 


LANSIMC,   llilCH. 

of  a  university,  who  majored 

administrauon,  and  aa  a  small 

btisincssman  now  struggling  to 

business,   the   writer   learned 

principle  of  any  business 

:  icome  most  be  greater  than  ita 

the   largest    buslaess    In    the 

be  run  on  anything  but  the 

bustneas  principles  Is  a  question 

never  been  able  to  understand. 

op-heavy  structure  of  o\ir  Oov- 

shoern    by    the    recent    Hoover 

Eeport.   Is   a  good   example  of 

man{:ower  waste.     I  sincerely 

reducing  CSovcnunent  approprla- 

Ley  to  the  whole  situation.    Logl- 

he  supply  of  ready  cash  is  cut  tt 

heads  and  "empire  builders" 

w<jrklng  force  so  that  it  be- 

for  th*  remaining  employees 

daiTS  work.    It  will  further 

at  least  make  a  start  toward 

astrooomlcal  Pederal  debt. 

Paul  Aotomottvh,  Ijtc. 


axd 


bureau 

ti  eu- 


reast  nabte 


tbi 


Salt  Laicx  Crrr.  Utah. 

bs  business  for  a  number  of 

4a>lalng.  as  most  bualnassmen  do, 

stir^ive  we  must  eratch  our  cxpsndl- 

thla  opporttinlty  of  expressing 

on  for  the  stand  of  the  House 

Committee     In     demandini; 

In   our    Federal    expendl- 


rcdictlon 


B  cnrroM  Lrmn  St  Habowarx  Co. 


PrrrsBXjaGH,  Pa. 
reductions  must  be  nutde — be- 
late — U  w*  ar*  to  escape  na- 


baakiuptcy. 

I  am  tn  f  kvor  at  doing  everything  within 

3n  for  t  te  really  needy  and  imfortunate 

eltiaeoa  of  tpls  country.     But  too  many  ap- 

whlle  doing  some  good,  go  far 

Mint  of  reason. 

Davis  Baos. 


Cmcaoo,  Ixx. 
mtut  of  neoasatty.  conduct  our 
we  receive  the  maximum  re- 
ng  that  we  spend.     To  do 
put  us  out  of  business, 
o  me  that  the  time  has  come 
Cf}v«mment  muift  realise  that  tt 
taxes  but  that 
tlon  to  spend- 
Inhere  It  would  do  the  most  good 
number  of  peopl*. 


Our  Nation  la  a  very  rich  Nation  but  even 
otur  Nation  cannot  stand  the  continued  drain 
that  present  taxes  are  making  upon  all  of  us. 
Welmais  MAifuTACTUxufc  Coap. 

EoimmQ.  Tex. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
greatest  Nation  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  Its  past  greatness  Is  entirely  due  to  the 
capitalistic  system  which  haa  received  so 
much  abuse  at  the  hands  of  politicians  tn  the 
pa.«5t  several  years.  All  that  capttal  needs  at 
the  present  Is  a  reasonable  assurance  from 
the  Congress  that  they  wtll  be  given  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  carry  on  the  projects  now 
being  handled  by  the  Government. 

A  btidget  of  »40,000.000.0t0  represents  the 
entire  Income  of  all  the  people  and  the  busi- 
ness of  23  of  oxir  48  States. 

Edikbcsg  Icx  St  Colo  Stosace  Co.,  Inc. 

San  Antonio.  Tkx. 
Reducing  the  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  at  this  particular  time  is 
imperative  if  the  Nation  is  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy. 

San  Antonio  LArNoav  and  Clxaners. 

Pbovhjsncb,  R.  L 

As  a  businessman  of  30  years  experience,  I 
cannot  -see  how  the  Government  can  con- 
tinue to  spend  far  more  than  It  receives. 
Such  a  policy  will  not  work  in  one's  home. 
In  one's  business,  or  In  one's  Government 
ICasshaix  *  WnxtAUs  Coup. 


San  FBANciaco.  Caut. 
All  Items  In  the  budget  must  be  scrutinized 
very  carefully  and  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum  If  this  cotintry  of  ours  is  to  be 
kept  from  the  k>nnk  of  ruin. 

McCxnxocB  Airro  Sxn»PLT  Co. 

Port  Smith,  Ahic. 
If  our  Government  continues  to  spend 
such  a  tremendous  amount  each  year,  what 
little  money  we  have  worlced  a  lifetime  to 
save  to  take  care  of  ourselves  when  we  be- 
come disabled  wtll  not  be  worth  the  paper  it 
is  printed  on. 

Post  Sictth  Vbhtclx  Co, 

Mn.w.«tJKSB,  Wis. 

It  is  rather  a  sad  commentary  on  the  in- 
telligence of  some  of  the  people  sent  to  Waah- 
tngton  to  run  our  affalza.  who  try  to  make  us 
believe  that  It  Is  nao*ssary  to  spend  in  excass 
of  f40,000.000.000  a  year  to  run  our  Federal 
Government,  or  in  other  words,  to  make  us 
believe  that  there  is  any  Justification  for  hav- 
ing the  cost  of  running  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  amoiint  to  over  five  times  what 
It  cost  10  years  a?o. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  keep  this  Nation 
solvent,  and  that  Is  to  drastically  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  and  curtail  waste  and 
extravagance.  If  the  article,  starting  on  page 
61  of  the  Blarch  1940,  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
Is  true — or  only  true  in  part— How  Bureauc- 
racy Swindle*  the  Taxpayer.  It  would  seem 
there  is  plenty  to  do.  Fiirtliermore.  the  re- 
port of  the  Hoover  committee  on  executive 
reorganization  Indicates  there  are  a  great 
many  rat  holes  into  which  we  are  pouring 
money  with  no  visible  return. 

FsEO  B   Haldt. 

Boxings.  Mont. 
This  country  is  so  close  to  bankruptcy 
that  it  Isn't  funny,  and  the  only  way  the 
problem  can  be  solved  Is  that  we  must  start 
reducing  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Let's  start,  and  let  us  start  now, 
on  this  aconnmy  program  and  reducing  the 
supply  ot  spanding  money.  If  we  do  that,  we 
will  then  start  cutting  down  Federal  expeiidl- 
tara  and  get  our  Gorcmment  down  to  the 
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size  and  type  that  the  taxpayers  of  these 
United  States  will  have  a  chance  to  handle 
and  take  care  of  on  a  reasonable  basla. 
SAmLAND  Impuement  Co.,  Inc. 

BCIAMI,   Pui. 

All  unnecessary  appropriations  should  be 

eliminated. 

Plobioa  Glass  &  Mirror  Co.,  Inc. 

Evanston,   III. 
I    hope    sincerely    you    will    support    the 
Hoover  report  and  reduce  overlapping  agen- 
cies- „  ^  ^ 

B  D.  W.^as:. 

Beatrice,  Nkbr. 
It  Is  my  sound  belief  and  the  belief  of 
every  businessman  of  mv  acquaintance  that 
no  one,  be  it  an  Individual,  a  business,  or 
government  can  escape  bankruptcy  if  there 
Is  a  condition  of  spending  more  than  is  re- 
ceived and  of  continually  going  Into  debt 
on  the  basts  of  future  hopes. 

P.  D.  T^rvi  M-Vircrr.^CTTTRING  Co. 

SANTA  MomcA,  Calif. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  our  country  gets 
once  more  Into  the  proper  financial  shape 
and  into  a  safer  position  to  be  able  to  meet 
unforeseen  complications  as  might  arise  in 
the  near  futtire. 

Sponberg'3  Department  Store. 

Rio  Vista,  Calif. 
It  Is  quite  perturbing  to  have  our  elected 
representatives  attempting  to  increase  taxes 
wheQ  the  business  trend  Is  downward.  Ap- 
parently there  Is  going  to  be  quite  a  sub- 
stantia! deficit  In  the  present  budget  and 
If  approprlat'ons  are  to  be  Increased  the 
onlly  sound  way  to  get  such  appropriations 
Is  to  increase  taxes.  The  burden  now  Is 
heavier  than  many  small  businesses  can  bear. 
Surely,  by  such  increases  many  businesses 
wUl  have  to  be  liquidated,  thus  again  in- 
creasing budget  deficits.  

BLACKWZLOEH    MANTTFACTUaTNG    CO. 

Placstajt.    AR3. 
Face   growing   pressure   for   Increased   ex- 
penditures. 

RioaoANS,  Inc. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 
I  definitely  feel  that  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion has  done  an  excellent  job  in  preparing 
their  reports  concerning  methods  to  start 
reducing  Government  expenditures.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  these  reports  will  be  given 
earnest  consideration  and  that  most  of  the 
recommendations  can  be  adopted. 

M.  A.  Ford  MANUTAcnnuNC  Co.,  Inc. 

New    foRK  Crrr. 

We,  who  observe  the  proposals  of  the 
"spenders"  to  constantly  increase  the  tax 
burden  on  wage  earners  and  business  are  not 
only  concerned  but  definitely  fearful  that 
we  are  headed  for  a  crash  unless  somebody 
in  the  Congress  has  the  guts  to  stand  up  and 
say,  "You  have  gone  far  enough." 

The  people  of  this  country  are  pretty  well 
fed  up  with  the  unnecessary  tax  burdens 
that  are  being  placed  upon  them  and  the  day 
Isn't  far  distant  when  they  will  rise  up  and 
let  those  who  continue  to  add  to  this  burden 
know  very  definitely  their  feelings. 

It  Is  very  desirable  that  we  call  a  mora- 
torium on  all  Government  spending,  and  do 
it  promptly— that  la,  aU  Government  ex- 
pending except  for  the  essentials  of  good, 
sound,  economic   Government. 

National   Small-Business 

Men's  Association.  Inc. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

The  financial  condition  of  this,  our  Nation, 
Is  and  should  be  the  paramount  issue  before 


us.  We  cannot  continue  to  tax  and  spend  Jor 
common  sense  tells,  us  that  sooner  or  later 
a  saturation  point  must  be  reached. 

GRAFr  Bros..  Inc. 

Meaoville.  Pa. 
Now  Is  the  time,  as  we  see  it.  for  all  costs 
to  be  greatly  curtailed  as  well  in  Government 
as  In  business.  The  manufacturer  has  long 
realized  that  the  only  sure  way  to  solvency  is 
to  spend  less  than  the  revenue  derived. 

Champion  DeArment  Tool  Co. 

Crescent  Cttt,  Calif. 
Up  untU  our  day.  It  is  an  indisputable, 
proven  fact  that  democracy  has  produced  the 
world's  finest  living  conditions,  and  what 
logical  justification  there  can  possibly  be  for 
a  change,  has  not  so  far  been  demonstrated. 
You  will  appreciate,  consequently,  that  there 
is  a  growing  and  bitter  opiJosition  on  the  part 
of  many  taxpayers,  who  realize  only  too  well, 
*iey  are  being  forced  to  provide  funds  to 
tear  down  the  world's  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  by  men  who  are  certainly 
not  true  to  their  oath  of  office. 

Trkhbarne's. 

Jacksonville,  Pla. 

While  I  speak  only  for  our  individual 
company  I  know  the  problems  of  the  average 
in  the  same  line  of  business  and  our  greatest 
problem  today  is  excessive  taxes,  and  not 
only  can  we  not  stand  l-.creases  In  these 
taxes  but  many  businesses  such  as  ours  will 
discontinue  in  the  next  several  months  un- 
less some  relief  from  the  present  high  taxes 
Is  brought  about. 

Most  of  us  know  that  there  will,  of  neces- 
sity, be  heavy  taxes  for  quite  some  time,  but 
we  all  fc>l  that  the  money  asked  for  In  the 
future  budget  will  go  for  activities  that  are 
of  no  value  to  the  greatest  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

Pumnta  Motob  Service,  Inc. 

Chicago,  III. 
In  the  past,  and  for  that  matter  the  pres- 
ent, we  believe  there  has  been  an  unfortunate 
tendency  for  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
listen  to  vociferous  minority  pressure  groups. 
asTBNBBS  Products  Co. 

Kinsman,  Abxs. 

I  am  In  buslnass  here  In  Kingman  and  I 
have  Government  spending  very  much  at 
heart. 

We  feel  the  time  has  come  to  cut  on  use- 
less Government  spending.  We  have  had 
nothing  but  spending  since  1933,  and  if  we 
do  not  halt  it  now  before  It  is  too  late,  we 
will  spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 

Wal-a-Pai  Auto  Court. 


Trade  Agreements  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

OF   NEW   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1949 
Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts,  I  include 
the  following  copy  of  a  press  release  by  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  my  district  and  a 
former  Member  of  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Martin  C.  Ansorge: 

A  warning  that  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
by  striking  out  the  peril -point -to- American - 
industry  amendment  to  the  Hull  Trade 
Agreonents  Act  may  bring  on  a  depression 
fH^^MiTig  vinemployment  that  will  dwarf  that 


following  the  Wilson -Underwood  tariff  bill 
of  1913,  was  sounded  yesterday  by  former 
Bepraaentative  Martin  C.  Ansorge  (Republi- 
can. New  York.)  The  peril-point  amend- 
ment passed  by  the  last  Congress  provides 
that  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
shall  determine  tariff  floors  below  which 
Ameriaia  labor  and  American  industry  can- 
not eompete  against  cheap  foreign  labor.  It 
requires  that  the  President  report  to  Con- 
gress and  cffer  an  explanation  of  any  pro- 
posed duties  below  these  peril  points  before 
agreeing  to  them  in  any  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  countries.  The  House  elimi- 
nated the  peril -point  amendawnt  in  its 
passage  of  the  trade-pact  extanatoai.  on  Wed- 
nesday last.  The  bill  will  shortly  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  action. 

Citing  figures  to  show  that  present  duties 
under  trade  agreements  already  entered  into, 
are  below  those  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  bill 
of  1913.  and  referring  to  the  depression  that 
followed  during  8  months  of  operation  be- 
fore the  First  World  War.  Mr.  Ansorge  said: 
"With  the  ending  of  the  war  and  the  grad- 
ual reopening  of  the  channels  of  trade,  the 
problem  of  protecting  American  wage  earn- 
ers  and    American    industry    from    the   on- 
slaughts of  underpaid  European  and  Asiatic 
labor  competition  confronts  the  Nation.    In 
spite  of  the  pump-priming  of  the  armament 
and    European    recovery    programs,    already 
there  are  serious  problems  of  unemployment 
confronting  us. 

"For  over  130  yeara  a  protective  tariff 
has  stood  as  a  barrier  oetween  the  working 
man  .f  this  country  and  the  cheap,  under- 
paid, prison  and  child  labor  of  foreign  coun- 
triea. 

"The  continued  employment  of  American 
labor  and  retention  of  his  high  standard  of 
Uving  are  threatened  if  the  Kigbty-flrst  Con- 
gt«Bs  strikes  out  the  protective  amendment 
that  limits  the  power  of  the  President  by  re- 
quiring him  to  repcH^  back  to  Congress,  be- 
fore agreeing  with  any  foreign  nation  to 
lower  duties  below  perU  pointa  to  American 
labor  and  industry,  as  found  by  ttoe  United 
Statea  Tariff  Commlaaion. 

"The  situation  today  is  no  different  In  prin- 
ciple to  thst  which  brought  on  the  depres- 
sion of  1914.  At  that  time.  Woodrow  WU- 
son.  a  minority-President- with-a-manrtate. 
declared  that  American  busliiaaBBMn  were 
illogical  and  provincial  in  clinging  to  a  policy 
of  protection.  The  Democratic  platform  of 
19L2  went  so  far  as  to  aasert  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  was  unconstitutional. 

"The  Wilson-Underwood  tariff  bill,  in 
which  the  idea  of  protection  was  discarded, 
went  into  operation  December  I.  1913.  The 
effects  of  that  legislation  during  the  8  months 
preceding  the  First  World  War  wlU  never 
be  forgotten.  Merchandise  with  labels  'Made 
in  Japan.'  etc..  flooded  our  markets,  even  as 
they  are  beginning  to  appear  today.  Por- 
elgn-made  goods,  the  handlw(»ic  of  under- 
paid, prison  and  child  labor,  poured  into  thla 
country.  The  roar  of  factory  machinery,  ttia 
hum  of  busy  wheels,  and  the  smoking  chim- 
neys of  successful  indvistry  melted  away  as 
the  effects  of  the  Underwood  bUl  began  to 
be  felt.  The  protective  wall  had  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  been  shatt««d  to  bits,  and 
over  the  ruins  foreign-made  goods  poured 
into  this  country. 

"One-third  of  the  steel  mills  in  the  United 
States  closed  down.  One  million  men  w«a 
Idle  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  Two 
hundred  and  aeventy-five  thousand  miners 
were  out  of  work  who,  under  a  protective 
tariff,  were  earning  1715.000,000  annuaUy. 
Five  hundred  thousand  raUroad  men  were 
out  of  employment  and  238.000  freight  cars 
lay  Idle  on  the  tracka.  There  were  300,000 
idle  men  in  the  Industrial  city  of  New  York, 
and  many  will  recaU  that  a  New  York  news- 
paper started  a  *Save-a-Home'  fimd  to  care 
for  dlaposseased  famUles.  A  vacant  city 
building  on  Lafayette  Street,  called  the 
Hotel-de-Glnk.   was   opened   by   Jeff  Bavls, 
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IQac  ot  the  Hobo**.'  to  houM  the  oncm- 
ptoy«d.  I  perwoaliy  vli^tcd  the  place  and 
•aw  th«  appalllac  MfM  of  men  sleeping  oo 
and  eooklnf  their  meals  over 
Kt  oci  9Ub«  of  tin.  Maybe  that 
thks  warning:  It  maj  happen 

at  working  people  were  out  of 
empkiymit  threviglKMt  the  eountiy  mtUx 
8  months  of  the  Vndwootf  tariff  bOl. 

in  In  the  textile  factmln  bmhu- 
tklk.  and  embroidery  th&n  wer« 
60.000  children  under  the  age  of  14  earning 
from  6  to  12  cenU  a  day.  and  400.000  male 
and  female  operators.  of«r  the  age  of  14. 
It  ecBta  •  day.  In 
)n 

a  protective 

tehed  energy  of 

•ncrgj    of 


Wiiaoa  tba* 

«h«MMfl< 

o(  the  tporld. 

d  ItTlDg;  tlM 
u^.     It  4M 

or  the  wind-,  tta  — rtf  or 
rofMiy 

•aved  ttooi 
lotty, 

what  flMT  ba«i» 
that  (it  1914  wu  a 
that  waa  Ui«s«uaabl« 
•«otdad. 
Ttada  Agree  menu  Act 
la  Jtmm  19M.  The  raoord  oT  tariff 
under  trade  agreemenu  to  date,  u  almost 
tmbellerable.  Baaed  on  tbe  Tariff  Act  of 
IWO,  duttee  were  slashed  M  percent  by  1945. 
Many  were  cut  in  half,  hundreds  reduced  25 
poreent.  40  percent,  and  many  fraeen  on  the 
free  list.  When  the  set  was  renewed  in  1945 
ths  President  was  empowered  to  cut  again 
tip  to  50  percent  on  duties  already  cut. 
Since  then,  many  of  the  1930  rates  redticed 
bofors  IMS  have  been  cut  or  halved  again. 
The  United  States  announced  in  November 
1947  further  red-jctiona.  froae  many  item.s 
oa  tho  (r«s  list  and  affected  80  percent  of 
an  tt  oar  tanports,  all  wUhout  any  congrea- 
llon.  As  a  result  of  these  cuts, 
of  this  country's  imports  by  kind 
are  admitted  duty-free.  Tbe  average  duty 
oa  ths  other  ons-thlrd  has  been  slashed  to 
14  psreent.  even  lower  than  the  37  percent 
under  the  dastrvetlve  Underwood  bill  of  1913. 
It  is  obviovi  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
psofettltlso  m  hlsb  tanSs.  and  that  tbe  cry 
of  lUfh  tarlflir'  is  a  pare  myth. 

"All  fair-minded  Americans  are  oppoasd  to 
tariff.     But  one  which  eompsls  the 
manu/acttirsr  to  pay  Uncle  Sam  the 
tn  eost  of  prodoctloD  at  home  and 
la  a  lew  tariff,  brings  rsvanos  into  ths 

tbo  4J|i|hJitualty  to 

make  and  rseslvs  advanesd  wages.  Without 
this  protsettoo.  wages  would  have  to  be  re- 
dxiced  to  eooapete  with  the  low  1  .•vel  of  foreign 
ceoapsOtlon. 

"Ths  effect  of  Import  duties  lower  than 
the  difference  in  manufaeturtnf  oaola  at 
home  and  abroad  was  rseantty  dyaa— tiasd 
by  the  closing  down  of  tbe  Waltbam  Watch 
Co .  resulting  in  3900  Jobless  snqitoyees.  T. 
Albert  Potter,  board  chairman  of  Bfln  Na- 
Uanal  Watch  Co..  who  died  Janoary  34.  wrota 
Jnat  hsfoff*  hla  <ltath  to  a  group  of  Senatora 
and  IN  pi  tastttati'ess.  that  the  tariff  on  Im- 
ported watcbss  was  so  low  as  to  place  the 
Amcrtcan  watch  industry  *at  a  hopeless  com- 
pottttvi  disadvantage.'  The  watch  Industry 
Is  ■Boraiy  typical  of  what  every  competltsve 
liifdtiotry  vtll  fact,  should  ths  peril- 
MidnM&t  bs  attmtnated  from  ths  act. 
and  ahould  tbe  PrsaUlsht  ignore  ths  peril 
potnu  in  future  agrsemsnts. 

"Tha  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
throagb  Its  Nauonal  Legislative  BspnMnt* 


alive.  Walter  J.  Mason,  emphastaed  before 
the  Ways  an]  Means  Committee  the  exist- 
ence within  its  ranks  of  protectionist  ele- 
ments who  fakve  always  contended  that  ths 
program  of  Cordell  Hull  failed  to  give  suffl- 
cient  consld(iratlon  to  tbe  competition  of 
low-paid  fonign  craftsmen.  Endorsing  the 
functions  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  as  pro- 
vided In  th(!  peril-point  amendment.  Mr. 
lisson  testifl(  d  the  Tariff  Commission  seeir.s 
to  us  to  bs  1  tM  appropriate  agency  to  carry 
out  the  neo(  wary  factual  investigations  to 
aid  and  guide  the  State  Department  in  its  ne- 
gotiations. '  Ve  urge  that  tbe  authority  of 
ths  Tariff  Coi  imiasion  be  accorded  full  recog- 
nition in  tbe  adjustment  of  tariff  rataa  and 
believe  that  hts  will  not  binder  progress  of 
the  trade  sgreemenu  program.'  O.  H. 
Strackbein.  executive  secrstary  of  America's 
Wa«e  Earner  \'  Protective  Association,  repre- 
tsntlng  12  A  P.  L.  uoiona.  orgsd  ths  Houss 
eosMBlttss  t  >  retain,  as  a  minimum,  ths 
Tariff  Cooui  laMoa's  prosont  functions  in 
prsparolloB  dr  ttoo  MfoUatlons  erf  future 
trads  a^9am  mu. 

'Tbo  OBcaf  >  clause  is  aooM  of  ths  prsssnt 
Noridss  that  If  any  tsnff  ettt 
or  ttu  Mtsns  asrlous  injury  to  domsa* 
tie  pradiM«  I  tbs  ettt  moy  to  aiofflltJ  or 
r&e  escape  dMMW 
In  ai  protoahlllty,  M 
tjsotf  tmta  a  ter  the  doaMft  I 
The  watdli  li  ttuetiy  Is  a  nrry  enable  Seen 
the  Moape  i  atiae  provlelon.  offered  in  the 
House  last  Vedaeaday.  was  defeated  by  a 
party  vote. 

"The  argu  aent  that  ws  ars  a  creditor  na- 
tion and  thi  t  foreign  countirlss  cannot  pay 
their  debts  i  nleas  they  sell  us  their  products 
Is  very  conv  ncing  on  Its  face.  But  ezperi- 
enes  has  she  wn  that  thsre  is  little  probabil- 
ity of  the  <  ebts  being  paid.  and.  further- 
more, we  caj  inot  permit  dumping  of  foreign 
goods  into  tiis  country  and  demoralization 
of  American  Indiistry  in  order  to  enable  for- 
eign countrlM  to  pay  their  debts.  U  a  de- 
pression shoild  result,  this  just  what  the 
Kremlin  is  graying  for. 

"The  Ccna  :itution  separates  the  powers  of 
government  nto  three  distinct  parts,  so  that 
one  will  be  a  check  against  the  others.  Con- 
gress is  giver  power  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  dutle  I  and  to  resrulate  commerce  with 
foreign  natic  ns.  The  Senate  is  given  power 
to  concur  in  the  making  of  treaties.  Aside 
from  the  co  istitutional  question  as  to  the 
right  of  the  flouae  and  Senate  to  delegate  to 
one  man — l  le  President — the  uncontrolled 
and  unlimited  power  to  fix  duties  and  to 
make  what  i  re  tantamount  to  treaties  with 
foreign  emu  tries,  is  it  consistent  with  our 
democratic  lorm  of  government  to  place  so 
much  power  in  one  man? 

"The  Hoo'er  ConunisBlon.  in  its  report. 
approved  by  the  House  on  February  7.  states 
that  this  auvemment  'mtut  act  decisively 
to  preserve  its  human  and  material  re- 
sources.' T  kis  counuy's  material  resources 
Include  a  hei  Ithy  industry,  not  one  Impaired 
by  foreign  co  mpetttlon  that  Is  being  fathered 
and  nnanro<    by  American  dollars. 

"As  In  19  4.  we  have  another  mlnorlty- 
Prssident-wi  h-a-mandatc.  A  mandate  to 
do  what?  8  irsly  not  to  sell  American  labor, 
agriculture,  and  Industry  down  the  river. 
X  am  sure  th  it  he  doesn't  want  to  do  that. 

"The  prlnc  Iple  of  redpcocal  trade  Is  a  good 
one,  nd  ths  Trade  Aot  slMmld  bs  extended. 
But  the  Ud  ited  States  Tariff  Couimissiun 
should  be  pt  rmltted  to  retain  the  power  to 
determine  p  nil  points  to  American  labor 
and  lodustr  r,  below  which  the  President 
shall  nut  go  without  eongrssslonal  sanction. 
If  this  be  a  :rtp|>Unr  provlsioo.  it  is  a  nec- 
essary one.  Setter  a  abort  delay,  than  a  long 
depresalon.  If  ths  act  be  extended  without 
the  psrll-po  nt  amendment,  the  President 
should  carry  out  Its  purj>ose.  In  all  future 
agreements  If  he  fails,  the  responsibility 
will  be  oo  b  s  doorrtep.  but  ths  injury  will 
be  otirs." 


EfffUnd't     Relifioua     Hospitals 
Prirate  Statns 


Retain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NZW  TOBX 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  29  I  placed  in  the  Recobd  the  filth 
of  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  describing  the  Brltiah 
health  plan.  The  following,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Eaffle  oo  March  23.  la  the 
sixth  of  the  aerla: 

KiMLAxs  s  Rauootrs  BoaFrrAi.e  Rctaim  Pan  at* 
8tato»— HcALTS  Uanwnj  Aixars  Fias  or 
K»noM/uMtinom 

(By  I.  J.  OeUney) 

<attth  la  a  serlee) 


tboae  that  have  not  been 

the  ■rttlett  MealtJi  Saniee  Att 

quite  happy  sMl  optlmntK  oeer  tJMir  out* 

look. 

They  have  been  worried  for  a  year,  but  now 
have  decided  there  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  a  great  demand  for  their  Institutions. 
In  addition  to  tbe  denominational  hospitals, 
others  excluded  from  the  force  of  the  law 
are  one  fraternal -order  hospital  and  one  labor 
hospital. 

These  Independents  are  not  opposed  to  ths 
National  Health  Service  program.  Those  In- 
terviewed have  good  words  for  It,  but  they 
tlUnk  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  state  to  seize 
their  facilities  and  compel  them  to  be  oper- 
a:ed  by  Government  direction  in  stats 
medicine.  They  are  formlxig  an  Independent 
Hospital  Association  to  unite  them  for  future 
discussions  with  the  Government,  should 
occasion  arise. 

CORDIAL    aCLATIONS 

They  are  enjoying  cordial  relations  with 
the  Health  Ministry:  there  Is  no  antagonism, 
and  they  are  cooperating  by  accepting  na- 
tional health  service  patients  when  the  Gov- 
ernment sends  some  to  them.  All  that  they 
ask  is  that  they  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
individual  entities. 

The  religious-order  hospitals  protested 
strongly  against  seizure  of  their  properties 
by  the  Government.  The  health  act  author- 
izes the  Minister  of  Health  to  take  them,  but 
he  has  been  persuaded  to  disclaim  bis  pow- 
ers over  them.  The  subject  was  controver- 
sial a  year  ago,  but  everything  is  agreeable 
now. 

One  of  these  hospitals  explained  Its  oper- 
ations in  detail  this  week.  It  is  an  old  Insti- 
tution, started  with  the  encouragement  of 
Florence  Nightingale  by  some  of  her  assist- 
ants in  Crimea  when  they  returned  to  Eng- 
land. It  has  cared  largely  for  those  with  lit- 
tle means  and  has  relied  on  contributions 
from  the  general  public  for  its  continuance. 

MOST  sxxvicz  IS  ran 

Most  of  its  service  is  free  or  at  low  cost, 
even  though  Its  patients  officially  are  private 
patients,  and  It  is  a  private  hospital.  When 
svvlce  has  been  rendered,  an  almoner  talks 
with  the  patient  and  Inquires  if  he  has 
ability  to  pay.  He  donates  nothing,  or  what 
he  can  afford,  without  pressure,  but  not  more 
than  the  actual  cost,  anyway. 

During  1M8.  when  the  fate  of  the  hospital 
was  in  doubt,  the  usual  appeal  for  funds  was 
not  conducted,  and  It  was  necessary  to  bor- 
row taocOOO  to  keep  going.  Now  the  finan- 
cial situation  li  Improved,  gifts  are  coming 
In  well,  and  an  appeal  oommittee  expects  to 


find  whatever  money  will  be  needed  to  start 
the  institution  off  anew. 

It  has  154  beds,  only  36  of  which  are  In 
private  rooms  available  for  private-room  pa- 
tlenU.  These  folks  are  charged  $88  a  week, 
exactly  double  what  the  fees  were  a  year  ago. 
Now  all  private  patients  in  private  rooms  are 
asked  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  their  hospi- 
talization, and  they  pay  their  own  medical 
and  surgical  fees,  too. 

TAXZS  COVZXX3CX2TT  PATltSTl. 

The  hospital  has  about  a  dozen  National 
Health  Service  patients  and  is  paid  by  the 
Government  for  them  at  the  rate  of  $37.42  a 
week.  These  are  given  exactly  the  same  care 
and  attention  accorded  the  private  patients, 
who  also  may  not  be  paying  anything  them- 
selves because  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

It  ssems  straafs  that  famiUea  wtth  low 
)  ami  aMfea  tiae  of  this  aoipttal,  which 
to  pay  sometUaff  U  thtj 


TheboipMdl 
a  flBo^ 

ttepatleate 
aa4  ttaere  la 


by  tbe 

toMMT  le  ttaae  1$ 
people  want  to 
tbey  snist  be  operated  on. 
delay  in  ftttiaf  lata  tt 


people  awy  aot  bo 

m^K  iiliU  watting 
AM  ttm  earvtoe,  tboy  do  develop  mi 
talMr  and  they  want  to  get  lato  a  ' 
aB4  have  the  operation  over  wttb.    iUao,  U 
X-tan  are  to  be  taken,  tbey  like  to  get 

and  learn  their  esac$  oendition. 


PUIWI    TO 

These  religious-order  hospitals  steadily  Im- 
prcas  on  a  visitor  that  they  are  not  oppos- 
ing National  Health  Service  and  point  to 
their  own  century-old  free  service  to  anyone 
and  everyone. 

All  in  all.  the  remaining  free  hospitals  are 
grateful  to  the  Uinlstry  for  diaclaiming  its 
right  to  acquire  their  piuiuiaaa  and  to  the 
public  for  its  generosity  in  helping  them 
to  face  the  future  bravely.  They  desUe  only 
to  cooperate  In  fullest  degree  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  continue  their  works  of 
mercy  in  their  own  way. 


Release  cf  WUHaiB  Wedfe  by  Yufotlav 
Aatkorities 


Congressional  District  of  liassachnsetts  be 
and  are  hereby  given  a  vote  of  thanka  and 
appreciation  for  their  xmtirlng  effOTts  oa  he- 
half  of  William  Wedge  formerly  of  this  dty 
and  now  of  Newtonvllle.  Mass. 

In  city  council  Uarch  21.  IMO. 

Approved    by    Mayor    Carlton    W.    Allen. 
March  28.  1949. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest:  FEAXcia  J.  BearaAWD. 

City  Clerk. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  HASSACH  CSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  follovping  resolution  of 
the  City  Council  of  Marlborough,  Mass.: 
In  Crrr  Couwcn,. 
Marlborough.  Mass..  March  21.  1949. 
Ordered.  That  the  city  council  go  on  rec- 
ord as  thanking  the  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Acheson  and  Congressman  Phujp  J.  Phttbtv 
for  the  efforts  they  attained  on  behalf  of  a 
Mr.  William  Wedge  who  waa  imprisoned  by 
the  Togoaiav  authorities  as  the  result  of  an 
ac-ident  in  which  the  Jeep  he  vras  driving 
killed  a  Tt^aslav  oflkcr.  in  Belgrade.  Tugo- 
slavta,  and  that  throng  the  psndrtMat  tf - 
forts  of  the  American  ftshaaay  in  Balgrarts, 
Mr.  William  Wedge  was  finally  released  from 
prison  and  has  now  retomed  to  the  United 
K.  acd  it  la  further 

,  Ikat  tlM  isoolotlon  passed  by  the 
etty  eoanell  aad  approved  by  hla  hoaor.  the 
mayor,  on  September  16.  194«.  having  at- 
tained its  purpose,  that  the  Secretary  of 
and  the  Congressman  from  the  Third 


Pay  the  nddler 


Crrr,  Mo. 

Our  Government  cannot  po  oa  spending 
billions  and  bUllons  of  dollars  and  continue 
to  survive. 

It  seems  that  certain  people  have  in  mind 
to  continue  to  employ  more  people  on  our 
Government  pay  rolls,  and  as  we  understand 
tt,  now  we  have  about  fotir  times  as  many 
people  working  for  the  Government  as  we  had 
10  yean  ago. 

We  recently  read  an  article  in  cme  of  our 
magazines  where,  in  1937,  It  took  aU  the  in- 
come from  about  three  States  to  pay  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Federal  Government. 
and  ao«,  at  this  time,  it  takes  the  nsttonal 
Innaae  at  2S  States  to  defray  thcee  czpeneea. 
In  oar  eeUmation.  this  is  certainly  oat  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  anssouBi 


Et  THI  HOUSE  or 

Tueadap,  March  2§.  1U9 


ATivn 


Mr.  CANNOIf,  Mr,  a.».i..i, 
ksirc  to  extend  my  r«auute.  I  tai 
BMDtlnff  my  remarka  ct  ntUiitn  by  to' 
cludtaf  ftutber  exeerpu  from  tettcn 
rtcttvtd  by  the  Commttt>—  on  Approprl' 
atlona  oo  Fad«rsl  uptmlinim; 

Pla. 


WUM 

What  a  vociderful  future  this 
if  the  Cliiiwa— T  and  indivtdaale  would 
reelect  old-faaatoaed  thrift. 

S.  ▼.  P    QOACXZWBVSH. 


SFcnvcrizu, 
I  believe  most  thoughtful  citizens  want  cur 
country  to  help  Europe  and  also  to  support  a 
western  defense  program  but  let's  count  the 
cost  and  not  get  in  beyond  our  depth  and 
there  Is  a  limit  to  that  depth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tt  is  about  time  to 
consider  the  well-being  of  our  citlaHiry  and 
try  to  do  something  fcH-  the  folks  who  must 
earn  the  money  to  pay  the  taxes.  Social  wel- 
fare Is  fine,  but  it  is  possible  to  kill  the  geese 
who  lay  the  golden  eggs  and  have  the  nest 
<oar  country)  deffled  by  the  drones  who  ask 
much  but  give  little. 

Bat  State  Elzvatos  Co. 

New  Yobk.  N.  Y. 

We  cant  go  on  spending  $40,000,000,000  a 
year. 

The  cotmtry  was  developed  by  people  work- 
ing and  not  looking  for  Santa  dans  every 

day. 

Sawasd's  Jor^^.\L. 

Chicago,  111. 
If  this  country  is  to  be  saved  from  bank- 
roptcy.  socialism,  and  worse,  steps  most  be 
taken  at  once  to  reduce  the  eiprnaea  of  gov- 
ernment. 

pg»««m«»  P&F«as,  IXC. 

Kansas  Crrr.  Mo. 

We  believe  in  our  Government's  busineaa 
being  "cut  to  the  bone'  basia  of  soond  eco- 
nomical standards  that  serve  the  peofde  the 
greatest  benefits  when  they  need  it. 

The  various  taxes  are  now  so  high  many 
small  bosineaaes  (after  taxes  are  paid)  are 
barely  breakfag  even,  and  several  are  foidlng 
up  imder  the  heavy  tax  burdens  being  tmr 
posed  upon  us  (the  small-bnslnsss  men) . 

UWtvaaaAX.  Tool  Co, 

O.  B.  DSltATTXXS. 

RiCHOiaiiB,  Kt. 
The  elimination  of  all  social hitte  and  ex- 
perimental items  frtxn  the  bodget  has  my 
eoa^lete  backing. 

Beduce  appnyriatiana  aot  abaolutely  es- 
scntlaL 

Castizld  Moxob  CO. 


_     you  will  try  to  eliminate 
aU  sodaUstte'sad  ff^sriaieatal  tteme  from 


Jomm  T. 


CaanuoB.  Mo. 

through  a  cycle  of  fiiilna  The  total  la* 
dtwtrtal  activity  w»  atmmt  ecrtataly  be  lesa 
in  1M0  than  at  aay  ttaM  ataee  tto»  war. 

Even  if  tius  is  not  the  beginning  of  tho 
long-feared  d^iression.  it  indicates  read- 
justment and  is  a  critical  period  for  tbe 
economy.  We  should  reduce  Government 
spending  at  such  a  time — not  maintain  it 
at  the  present  level  or  increase  it. 

H.  ^.  Wn.i.iAMS. 

St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 

It  is  hard  to  say  "No"  to  so  many  sineera 
ciUaens  who  devoutly  brieve  that  their  own 
particular  project  is  absolut«ly  essential  to 
the  wdXara  of  aoma  aasMMnt  of  our  popala- 
tlon:  yet  tbeee  samo  groopa  overlook  the  oMet 
vital  point  of  all — the  necessity  of  keeping 
orur  financial  house  in  order. 

Certainly  the  many  tried  and  true  factoaa 
that  w€  know  ftom  past  experience  mnak 
have  the  BaaoMial  supipart  of  the  rrmgresa, 
riMuM  aave  their  requssts  carefully  studied 
aad  giaated  wherever  possil>le:  but  in  Gov- 
onment  I  believe  tke  same  care  that  we 
in  private  business  regarding  new 
tures  should  be  followed. 

You  can't  spend  more  than  you  take  la 
^nii  still  remain  solvent;  and  ths  Govern- 
caat  qtend  more  than  it  receivee  la 
vfthoot  raMag  tbe  tax  stmctnre 
somewhere. 

With    our    present    warld-wlde 
ments.  1949  Is  certainly  no  time  for 
on  a  lot  of  new  experiments.    The  worst 
Ice  we  r«"  render  the  world  would  be  to  go 
broke  ourselves. 

St.  Loxns  Blow  Pipx  H 
BaATza  Co.,  Inc. 

Cbwtkaua,  Mo. 
As  a  deaaoaney.  we  eaa  agnrrt  to  spend 
Just  so  moea  for  GovemaHBt  If  we  are  to 
lemaln  free,  aad  if  Government  la  to 
the  eervant   at  the   people 


The  increase  In  Government  pay  roOs 
tbe  tntereutlOQ  of  Government  into  aar 
every<liv  Bees  la  leading  us  down  tbe  road 
tosodaUaak  , 

The  pofralar  o|>lBtno  that  nedal-kifteraK 
groups  can  get  so^aakkng  for  nothlBg  k  a 
fallacy.    What  one  gjtoqp  gala 
ductlve  group  araat  kiee.  to  tbe 
detriment  of  both  groups. 

A.  B.  CHAWcaCo. 


i 


A18N 


APPENDIX  TO  TH^  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


th* 


Cttt.  Mo. 
recent   months   «e  have   all   wtt- 
•  sabstaattml  Tvdoctkm  In  mmmndlty 

kaovs  ttwt 

at  tniatiMM  hM  been  oe  «  at^adf 

It  »ppT>  tt  vill  conUnue  to 

for   tlM   latiwhli    ftitw.    TTiia 

at  COUTM.  BMBIl  1MB  toODBN  frOOi  taxeS. 

vtQ  remit  tn  •  very  MrioiM  drAeit  tn 
flacal  j^mr,  unlw  fou  and  otbcrs 
tn  jov  flffofla  to  lettuoa  apfxo* 


▼.  Joim  ft  Oo. 


Omar*. 

must.  th«r«  ataaply  must.  b«  aome 
le  Hederal  OcTemoMtit  apend.  tpexnl. 


P&Tmc  ft  SoMs  Co. 


Caur. 
It  la  natTirallr  eaar  for  aayiaw  to  o»«r- 

■pend    wtken    hacdiinit    tba    oCber    f ellov  • 
funda.  ao  weed  out  unaeccaMry  funda  from 

tba  II  ■!»■». 

Uii  Jutes  Co. 


r.  LoMQ  !«_*!*».  N.  T. 
t  tepa  that  tt  will  be  poaalble  to  carry 
thioi^Eh  CD  eUmlnatlBf  all  aoelallatic  and 
expertnental  ttems  from  tb*  badt>t  and  to 
reduce  all  the  otber  itexna  aa  amcfa  as  po»- 
It  eertainly  doca  not  aecm  poa^Ie 
tb«  GoTemznect  em  90  on  spending 
MIMiF**  at  dollars  eacb  year  and 
lapact  tt»  couutry  to  aurvtre. 

ELMBTTasT  Rxnaaa  Oo^  Ivc 

Jomnrrown.  P*. 
•■Barks  abovt  weeding  <.»jt  imnecaasary 
ftmtti  before  tb«  nuoss  Appropriations  Com- 
BMee  OB  lfM«h  S  lM*e  strengthened  my 

HAaar  O.  Wis*  ft 


ArrLcaoBO. 

tt  they  voold  foUcv  ttirongh  on  the  re- 
doetiiBe  at  tt— «***»f  Baooey  and  cutting 
the  Fsdenl  OovcraoMBt  damn  to  normal 
atH.  I  aaa  sure  tbat  a  lot  of  taaportant  things 
vemld  have  more  tima  tn  eoa^deratkm. 
Rsaaooif  ft  Lnsca  Co. 

linZAnAfOLta.  Ixo. 
I  taB«e  foot  filed  my  tax  return  for  1948 
wKh  check  eovertng  final  payment,  and  am 
ixnv  startlnf  00  the  year  IMt  vtth  my  March 
15  declaration  and  remlttaaec.  Ttila  stib- 
>ee»  being  so  trseb  In  my  mind  at  the  present 
It.  I  tiwught  tt  might  be  tn  order  to 
daat  tte  emistantly  In- 
cifaatin  tajc  burden  ttet  baa  been  forced 
on  tike  psoplc  of  this  country.  It  Is  causing 
a  f>ea*  deal  of  tiardahip  and  dlscootent  and 
wfU  eventually  lead  to  serfoos  dUBcolty.  and 
the  very  good  poaalbUlty  that  eome  March 
15  large  nvmbers  at  people  may  file  tax  re- 
tunia.  bat  wtthoot  the  very  Important  lemlt- 

Ttala  act  tea  wHI  be 
by  Inability  to  pay 
a  tUBtmt  against  the 
tt  taereaaed  spending  and  demands 
for  Incveaaetf  amounts  of  moaay  by  ^aaoat 
aU  «iparUMB«i  at  the  Qui ■«!■■■!,  and 
tblB  wooM  asaaa  to  ai^ply  all  the  vay  from 
the  l^danl  OoeerameBt  d^vn  to  the  town* 

ahlpvut.  

■■iiM  00.,  Xwa 

Loomenxa.  Kr. 
eootlDUs    to   spend 
'  a  year  and  surrtve. 
bat  one 


contli  ulng 


Continual 
budgets,  and 
cttlKn 
year  tn  order 
of  taxes.  wtU 
Ittatlvc  of  the 
of  what  has 
Great  Brltaio 


Ir  creasing 


of   the   governmental 
Ihe  necessity  of  each  and  every 
to  work  each  day  of  the 
to  alone  earn  for  the  payment 
result  In  the  reducing  of  In- 
average  Individual  to  the  point 
happened  on  a  national  scale  tn 
today. 

EVIXTBODT'8    DAILT. 


I  have  read 
In  our  best 
are  wasting 
to  believe  bdt 
writer*  of  th(se 
reliable  autlM  ra. 

I  am  a  sn  all 
ployees  as  w  11 
csted   in   kec  >tag 
financial  coni  lition 


Anyone 
nosnlc  systen 
pact   170  ] 
knowledge  a 
tatementa 
Oowi'  umen  t 
break-down 
dictatorship 

It  Is 
oonasquencca 
reward  those 
up  for  what 
prove  ItaeU 
by  having  a 
have  the 
the  steps 
spending  thi^ 


Saginaw.  Mich. 
a  number  of  articles  published 
]  oagazines  on  how  the  bureaus 
( ur  money.     It  is  hard  for  me 
It  must  be  true  because  the 
articles  are  well  known  and 


a  e 


unden  Lgned 
b)  t 
Id  K 
Imparts  Qt 


present 


The 
well-to-do, 
E  bonds  and 
more 

the  welfare 
with  its 
any  addltionil 
debt  should 
new  propoaalb 
tirely  stoppec  . 


Weed  out 
Sring  us 

understanding 


business  man  and  all  em- 

as  myself  are  vitaUy  inler- 

this   Ration   In   a  aound 


TXB  Pkecht  Co. 


Saginaw.  BiCich. 

seriously  desiring  to  keep  our  eco- 

as  we  have  known  it  for  the 

t   and   who   has   the   slightest 

economics  realizes  that   your 

true  and  that  unless  we  cut 

spending,  we  are  headed  for  a 

our  economy  and  a  resulting 

rhlch  alwa3r8  follows. 

unpo  lular  to  mention  such  drastic 

at  this  time,  but  history  will 

who  have  the  courage  to  stand 

t  hey  know  will  be  right  and  will 

the  years  to  come.    It  \s  only 

4^cient  number  of  leaders  who 

and  the  knowledge  to  take 

to  reduce  our  Government 

we  can  save  our  democracy. 

Jackson  &  Chtkch  Co. 


cou  age 

reqi  ilred 


Chicago,  Iix. 

is  not  wealthy,  not  even 

I  do  have  some  United  States 

lome  life  insurance,  but  by  far 

than  my  personal  welfare  Is 

our  Nation,  and  our  Nation 

enormous  debt  cannot  stand 

debt  increase.     Instead,  tbe 

reduced  each  year.    All  tbeae 

and  schemes  should  be  en- 


J.  Eacn.  Hjeicuan. 


OSSIWTKC,  N    Y. 

unnecessary  funds. 

to  the  road  of  sanity  and 


bick 


Oaaofxaic  Oaxagz  Supplt  Co. 

PrrrsnxLS.  Mass. 

Dbai  Mb.  dANNON:  Tour  ramarka  at  the 
meeting  of  t  te  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee last  wi  «k  were  extremely  timely. 

Tour  attiti  de  regarding  the  spending  of 
pvibUc  moDB]  la  lianeat  and  right,  and  you 
are  to  be  ecx  mnended  for  your  stand.  We 
believe  that  your  position  should  carry 
weight  and  al  iculd  cause  others  to  stop  and 
oonalder  your  statement*. 

We  realize  the  tendency  of  the  public  to 
expect  more  ind  more  from  society,  and  to 
depend  lesa  1  nd  lees  upon  Itself,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  society  can  afford  to  do 
without  ham  (tot  results  and  we  agree  with 
you  that  tliatpUMtt  hat  not  only  been  reached 
but  tias  been  _ 

LatncDBT  Co..  Imc. 


rrec-4  nterprlse 


CmcAco,  III.  . 
economy     ts     being 
ipendtx^    the    prodigious    and 
«  oar  Federal  and  8ute 

I  get  around  a  lot.    lantl- 
wtth    MttBmaBB   and 


dlslllualonment.  I  have  not  been  acrom  the 
river,  but  In  central  and  southern  Illinois  tt 
Is  getting  pretty  strong. 

CBTTXlCrT,  KORTALA  ft  CO. 

GacKNWicH,  N.  Y. 
The  business  of  our  Federal  Government 
Is  so  big  It  is  hard  for  me  to  think  of  It  until 
I  Imagine  the  Government  as  an  ordinary 
citizen  Just  like  myself.  A  look  at  this  citi- 
zen's personal  finances  shows  that  he  owes 
a  year  and  a  half's  Income  more  or  less  right 
now.  and  any  Amerloen  I  know  of  that  Is  In 
this  position  curbs  his  standard  of  living 
and  pays  his  debts. 

R.  B.  SrrvENs. 

PrrrsBUHCH.  P*. 
We  are  Interested  In  carrying  out  former 
President  Hoove's  and  his  committee's  rec- 
ommendations to  cut  down  department 
spending  and  overlapping.  It  should  be 
done  slowly,  by  degrees,  accounting  system 
e.stablished  first,  new  booking  systems,  then 
each  branch  given  1  or  2  years  to  comply 
^Ith  some  pattern,  but  It  must  be  rigid  and 
ruthless,  because  no  high-paid  Government 
head  Is  going  to  reduce  personnel  or  over- 
head unless  he  gets  instructions  and  a  plan 
of  what  has  to  be  done.  After  changes  are 
made  he  will  be  tbe  first  to  concede  that  It 
was  a  wise  move  and  should  have  been  done 
years  ago.  Any  organization  that  grows  as 
fast  as  the  United  States  during  the  last  25 
years  creates  barnacles,  and  It  needs  a  prun- 
ing knife  to  cut  out  the  cancers  or  it  will 
die  of  its  own  weight. 

Stixung  Lumbex  Co.,  Inc. 

Nrw  BEDrosD,  Mass. 

The  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  first 
campaign  for  the  Presidency,  made  the  state> 
ment,  "Taxes  are  paid  by  the  sweat  of  man's 
brow."  It  ts  my  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  the  projects  which  are  undertaken  are 
conducted  in  a  very  lavish  and  wasteful 
manner.  I  firmly  believe  the  majority  of 
these  projects  could  be  conducted,  and  con- 
ducted satisfactorily,  at  a  cost  considerably 
less  than  Is  being  expended. 

In  these  critical  times  It  is  the  duty  of 
our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  eliminate 
all  unnecessary  expenditures  and  to  see  to 
it  that  those  expenditures  which  are  made 
produce  value  for  the  money  which  ts  spent. 

FiBXX  LEATHXR  MANUrACTCatNG  COBP. 

Clat  Cttt,  III. 
We.  as  manufacturing  and  repair  operators 
of  oil-field  equipment.  like  many  other  busi- 
nessmen, have  suffered  quite  a  loss  In  the 
last  90  days.  We  know  that  we  cannot  sur- 
vive tf  we  must  continue  paying  these  higher 
taxes. 

Big  Potm  Machine  ft  Sxhtlt  Co. 

MuwoELciN,  III. 

I  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  problems 
with  which  your  committee  Ib  confronted. 
It  la  so  easy  to  appropriate  and  to  spend, 
but  ttte  day  at  leckooing  is  so  inevitable. 
Tlia  sUgbt  abraalons  that  are  cauaed  by  cut- 
ting appropriations  always  prove  quite  super- 
ficial, but  the  wounds  of  bankruptcy  are 
fatal. 

On  your  committee  rests  a  very  grave  re- 
sponsibility. Your  dedaiona  today  will  de- 
termine our  Nation's  future.  Undermine  It 
financially  la  to  ruin  It;  to  keep  It  solvent 
is  to  save  It. 

Spabklxb  Mam urACTtrazwc  Co. 

HtTNTOTOTOW,    W.    VA. 

I  bsUeve  It  ts  one  of  the  keystones  in  the 
BoMaa  arch  that  we  will  spend  ourselves 
Into  twnkruptcy  and  then  be  ripe  for  pluck- 
lag. 
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No  doubt  you  are  now  finding  yourself  un- 
der all  sorts  of  pressure  by  the  taxers  and 
taxers  and  spenders  and  spenders,  but  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  stand  pat  and  find  a 
sufficient  number  to  stand  with  you  so  that 
we  can  one  day  get  off  the  foolish  road  on 
which  we  have  been  too  long. 

D.    G.    HtJCHES. 

BCEBcrais,  Tenw. 

Our  Government,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  re- 
minds me  of  a  monkey  with  a  coconut,  in 
that  it  can  manvifacture  more  useless  work 
for  more  useless  people. 

IXirlng  my  early  years  as  a  clvil-servlce 
clerk  in  the  Surgeon  General's  office  In  1917. 
I  was  given  a  bunch  of  cards  as  a  task,  to 
write,  which  I  did  tn  about  an  hour,  and 
being  new,  looked  for  more  work  to  do.  I 
was  told  emphatically  by  my  associates  in 
the  office  that  the  work  was  supposed  to  last 
me  all  day.  and  "what  was  I  trying  to  do, 
show  them  up?"  Needless  to  say  I  did  not 
stay  in  the  Government  any  longer  than 
I  had  to. 

E.  G.  Cow  AW. 

Matwood,  N.  J. 
Anyone  knows  that  you  cannot  continue 
to  waste  billions  of  dollars  every  year,  with 
a  huge  debt  piled  up  over  your  head,  and 
atill  be  a'ole  to  survive  for  long. 

J  ft  H  Labxl  Phocesbing  Coep. 

DETBcrr,  MICH. 

This  present  transition  period  back  to 
some  semblance  of  normalcy  provides  posi- 
tively no  support  for  definitely  unbalanced 
financing.  It  Is  easUy  possible  that  a  truly 
unselfish  American  program  could  be  far 
more  conducive  to  public  interest  at  this 
time  than  a  purely  political  expansion  plan 
serving  only  a  chosen  few. 

The  reduction  of  the  present  army  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  a  decent  level,  con- 
sistent with  good  American  business  Judg- 
ment, will  solve  the  major  budget  problem 
of  today.  I  shudder  to  envision  the  Govern- 
ment expanding  into  the  private-enterprise 
field  and  shouldering  the  additional  burden 
such  a  pay  roU  would  entail. 

Best  B.uceh,  Inc. 

Bbbwtn,  Tt.i- 
1  Just  completed  a  short  sales  trip  and  1 
was  amazed  while  on  this  trip  to  find  how 
conscious  the  public  has  suddenly  become 
on  taxes  and  Government  spending.  I  talked 
with  fdrmers.  small-business  men  and  some 
blg-fcusiness  men  and  all  seemed  to  feel  that 
unless  some  drastic  cuts  are  immediately 
made  m  Government  expenses  this  country 
Is  headed  for  a  crash. 

Let's  get  back  to  basic  .American  principles. 
Socth-West  Acto  Paxts. 

HtnrriNCTON.  W.  Va. 
I  am  Just  an  ordinary  worker  and  I  do  not 
kno«'  much  atwut  my  Government,  but  I 
OBdarstamd  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
MttlTt  baa  a  lot  to  do  with  cutting  down 
Government  spending,  which,  of  course,  de- 
termines how  much  taxes  we  pay.  I  surely 
do  hope  they  wtll  cut  down  on  the  present 

Bbka  S.  Copxir. 

Gbxznvxllx,  S.  C. 

When  I  was  In  Washington  sixne  weeks 

ago  attending  the  national  Small  BualnesB 

Men'b  Aandation  Waahlagton  meeting,  the 

~     'at   that    orgBBilaatian    made   the 

that  there  waa  oaly  one  item  in 

FKleral  budget  that  could  not  be  cut, 

1  that  waa  the  mtereat  on  otir  public  debt. 

I  am  sure  his  statement  ts  absolutely  true. 

If  we  could  Just  get  rid  of  the  'iObbylata 
who  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment. In  the  positl(»is  of  heads  of  great 
bureatis  and  organizations  in  Washington.  I 
am  sure  that  we  could  make  tremendous  c\rts 
tn  the  budget  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  Government.  I  am  sure  Congress 
re  lizes  that  business  is  begtanlBg  to  sltimp 
and  slump  badly.  In  my  own  tmmediate  sec- 
tion notices  have  Just  been  published  to  the 
employees  that  most  of  the  textile  mills  are 
being  cut  back  to  a  4-day  basis.  This  will 
materially  I  educe  the  prosperity  of  this  entire 
section. 

AUE5TES  G     FxntMAN  CO. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
You  may  know  that  there  is  a  saying  up 
In  this  older  section  of  the  country  which 
goes  something  like  this :  "Any  dam  fool  can 
spend  money — it  takes  a  good  person  to 
save  it." 

P.  E.  Jrwm  Co. 


DeTclopment  of  the  Waterways  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Matsachasetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORBOACK 

or  WtaRArHI'HllTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIYES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 

Resolutions  relative  to  the  development  of 
the  waterways  of  the  Commonwealth 

Whereas  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, favors  and  urges  the  development  of 
the  waterways  of  the  Commonwealth,  wher- 
ever feasible,  for  the  production  of  hydro- 
electricity  to  free  the  Commonwealth  from 
dependence  on  coal  and  other  fuels  which 
are  scarce  or  nonexistent  In  the  Common- 
wealth, i-  stimulate  industrial  enterprtsea  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  new  enterprises  in  the  Com- 
monwealth: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  such  legislation  and  to  take 
such  other  action  aa  may  be  necesaary  to 
effect  said  devdfl|MBa&t  of  waterways  for  tha 
production  of  hydroelectricity  to  be  distrib- 
uted through  private  enterprise  and  munici- 
pal power  and  light  plants;  and  be  it  further 

Resulted.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Invites  and  urges  the  cooperation 
of  the  five  other  New  England  Statca  and  the 
State  of  New  York  In  the  devtiopment  of 
waterways  coming  to  the  New  England  Btatea 
and  the  State  of  New  York:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  secretary  to 
tbe  Praaldliig  OOcer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
grcBB  and  to  the  Ifembos  thereof  from  thia 
Commonwealth,  t  the  Governor  of  each  at 
the  five  oth«  New  England  Stataa 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  the 
officer  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
each  of  aald  SUtes. 

In  koOBa  of  representatives,  adopted. 
March  2.  1949. 

Lawbzmcx  R.  Gaovx.  Clerfc. 

In  senate,  adopted.  In  concurrence,  March 
10.  1940. 

lavxtrc  N.  Hatokx,  CZ«rlc. 

A  true  copy.    Attest; 

Edwu»  J.  CBomsr, 
Steretarg  0/  the  Commonreeattk. 


Interior   Department   Appropriation    Bill, 
IfSO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARREH 

or  WVOMINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  UB 

Wednesday,  Ma-^ch  30,  1949 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  discuss  the  Palisades 
project,  Idaho,  the  item  for  which  Is 
found  at  line  13,  page  38,  of  the  bill. 
There  was  no  appropriation  for  this 
project  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  and  the 
budget  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  is 
$205,000  which  was  reduced  to  $174,250. 
Tbese  funds  are  to  he  used  to  continue 
InTestigation  and  studies  of  flood  control, 
sedimentation,  and  related  studies.  The 
water  that  will  be  stored  in  Palisades 
Dam  originates  in  the  Snake  River  In 
Wyoming.  A  compact  for  the  division  of 
water  between  Wyoming  and  Idaho  has 
not  been  completed.  I  shall  not  object 
to  this  appropriation.  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I  serve  notice  here  and  now  that  I  will 
certainly  object  to  any  appropriation  for 
construction  purposes  on  this  project  for 
the  fiscal  year  1951  unless  a  compact  is 
concluded  by  that  time.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  letter  which  I  received 
from  our  State  engineer,  Mr.  L.  C. 
Bishop,  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

Statt  or  Wtomiwc, 
State  Enciwubs  Officz. 
Cheyenne,  March  21.  1949. 
Hon.  FEAint  A.  BAXKarr, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Fbank.  This  ts  in  reply  to  your  verbal 
Inquiry  concerning  the  effect  of  Palisades 
Reservoir  on  the  State  of  Wyoming.  If  and 
when  same  Is  constructed  and  placed  in 
operation. 

First,  I  believe  you  shotild  know  that  thla 
development  was  authortzed  vrtthout  tha 
knowledge,  advice,  or  consent  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  It  woiild  seem  that  In  any 
major  derriopment  such  as  this  that  will 
require  the  use  of  water  originating  in  an 
adjoining  SUte  that  hearings  should  be  held 
and  the  State  that  might  be  adversely  af- 
fected be  given  a  chance  to  be  heard  before 
authorization. 

Immediately  upon  my  Information  con- 
cerning the  plan  to  build  this  dam.  I  wrote 
Idaho  <^Delala  asking  that  a  compact  be 
negotiated  at  an  early  date  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  the  water  of  Snake  River  smd 
tributaries  betewien  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 
Idaho  oOclaXa  apaad  to  ttila. 

Two  maettacB  have  been  held  to  date  and 
the  best  propaaltlim  we  have  received  la  to 
the  effect  that  Idabo  1b  wftttac  to  sell  ua 
storage  space  tn  PtUaadBB  Bcaervotr  on  tha 
baals  of  1  acre-foot  for  aa^  3  acres  we  Irrl* 
gate  In  tbe  titturc.  They  would 
aU  IB  went  vbbb  in  Wyonlag. 


eventually  deplete  the  stream  as  mocb  aa 
5  percent  within  tba  baain  and  6  pBreent 
outside  the  basin  (about  IMjBOO  acre-feet 
each  to  tlie  Oreen  Bieer  and  Wind  Btrer 
waterdHedB).  fea  addition  to  preBtnt  depie 
tion  of  leaa  ttaaa  4  parcent.  We  contribute 
tn  the  iiiiglibiBlinni  of  5.000,000  acre-feet 
to  the  Suyte  Rtver  and  tributarlefl  In  Wyo- 
ming. We  have  oCBred  to  settle  for  5  per- 
cent within  the  baaia  and.  agree  to  make  no 
to 


# 
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It  I*  ay  matm/ltaa  ifeM  ««  u«  «nuri«d 
to  a  rauoaaM*  and  aqutf  W«  sbar«  o(  tbla 
water.  I  hope  you  win  back  mc  In  my  ood- 
tantlon.     Idaho  dooa  not  agree  «1th  tbU. 

I  baUcre  !t  ««a  ta  tb*  L«  Plata  River 
«■••  irtMr*  th«  SupvMB*  Court  ruled  that 
*Ho  8ttt«  can  iva  mar*  Uian  ita  cquiuble 
tfttre  ot  Um  wtfar  at  m  Ittfilaii  ■OMm.* 

Bere  the  Bttreaa  of  Bartamatlnti  has  com- 
pleted  plans  (or  a  major  txrlgatkin  develcp- 
tatmt  agartlng  oar  tatora  acoaoany  without 
In  any  BMBiiar  consulting  aa.  Certainly  our 
State  stiouM  ba  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
ta  tfali  Batter  where  our  water  re- 
are  affected  belcre  any  ma)or  devel- 
it    such    as     Pallaadea    ReserTotr     la 


Tour  advice  and  an  early  reply  wlU  b« 
•ppractated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L.  C.  BMrar. 

OoplM  to  Senator  J.  C.  CMabokst.  Sen- 
ator L.  C.  Btmr. 


SMul-SMarily  B«wiU 


EZTENSIOIf  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  WILLIAM  L  PFEIFFER 


or  irrw  t 

Xa  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSZNTATIVIS 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlLs  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
Inciude  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express  dated  March  12. 
IMS.  enUUed  "Social-Seourity  Benefits." 

ThM  wtiy  able  Representative  from 
Rochester.  Mr.  Kf— ih  B.  Kbatikc.  has 
voiced  his  opinions  of  social-security 
benefltB  very  well. 

aociAL-srrrarrr  aunrrrs 


Ity  pafWMBta  for  persons  CS 
•re  '^ttlfuUy  ■aall.'*  Re{»«aentatlve 
B.  KMATxan.  Saputjllcan.  New  York. 
recently  asaertad.  ■•  contended  recipients 
have  every  raaaoB  to  DmI  that  social  aecu- 
ttty  ptsfcn  Bore  of  the  eharaetar  of  lofty 
piiwfcs  than  tangtbia  mUBlnaBt.  Be 
pointed  out  that  they  have  already  paid 
Into  tt  M-  to  100-cent  dollars  and  now  face 
tba  proapect  of  drawing  out  50-cent  doUara. 

bencflu    be   au- 


•6  or  older  raoatvtng  aoelal- 
aeeurlty  brneflts  should  be  permitted  to 
MO  la  any  month  rather  than  glS 
amploymant.  without  loalng  their 
for  tbmt  aoaub.  Tbat  propoaal 
oat  raaaonaMa.  aa  than  lait  mttch 
tn  dapiUIng  a  Baa  of  hla  aaall  bene- 
•ts  through  aoelal  aauutlty  If  he  earns  the 
alight  sum  at  US  a  month  by  working. 

But  tlM  aoctal-aacunty  payments  them- 
aetvea  must  have  aoaae  relatton  to  reality 
and  th«y  BBrt  ^fca  tha  high  eoat  of  living 
Into  accoMat  aa  B^v**M**ttv»  Kbatixo  aug- 
fested.  Otbenvlaa  aoetal  security  for  the 
elderly  baeoaaea  a  BKKkery  rather  than  a 
ayatem  deatgaad  to  be  of  sobm  help. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  extending 
aodal  security  u>  many  groupa  not  now 
coTvred  t>y  It.  One  iraoM  aaaiiiiii  that  the 
firet  m£Xter  to  ba  takaa  aare  of  would  be 
to  adjust  the  paBiBt  paymenu  to  the  coat 
«f  Uvtng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  RepoUlcui  Party  at 

Its  convention  at  Philadelphia  last  June, 


had  as  pat 
which  read 


of  its  platform   a  plank 
as  follows: 

>f  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  pr  igram  and  increase  of  the  bene- 
fits to  a  mon  realistic  level. 


thnt 


I  heartll5 

KXATIltG 

legislation 
the  needy 
security  for 


concur  with  Representative 

the  Congress  should  enact 

mmediately  to  give  relief  to 

ho  must  depend  upon  social 

their  existence. 


laterior   Department   Appropriation    Bill, 
1950 
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Mr. 

Chairman, 
atlon  t>lll 


BAI  HETT 


of    Wyoming.      Mr. 
ast  year'*  Interior  approprl- 
the  following  language: 


ca  rried 

No  part  c  t  any  appropriation  contained 
In  this  art  si  ail  ba  uaed  directly  or  indirectly 
by  way  of  wi  gaa.  salarlea.  per  diem,  or  other- 
wise for  th«  performance  of  any  new  ad- 
ministrative function  or  the  enforcement 
or  Issuance  of  any  rule  or  regulation  occa- 
sioned by  thf  establishment  of  the  Jacluon 
Hole  Nation  kl  Monument,  as  described  In 
Executive  F  reclamation  No.  2578.  dated 
March  15.  18  IS. 

I  am  not  ( iffering  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  this  yt  ar  for  the  reason  that  the 
Wyoming  c  elegation  Is  pre.sently  nego- 
tiating wltl  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior In  th;  hopes  that  a  settlement  of 
this  matter 
ference  wa- 


may  be  concluded.  A  con- 
held  with  Secretary  Chap- 
man on  Mirch  21  last.  It  is  expected 
that  a  fumer  conference  between  the 
Governor  o  Wyoming,  or  someone  rep- 
resenting hjm,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  Wycaning  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission, ani  citizens  from  Teton  County, 
Wyo..  in  ad  ditlon  to  the  Wyoming  con- 
gressional delegation,  with  Secretary 
Chapman,  vlll  take  place  the  forepart 
of  April.  L  a  settlement  of  the  Jackson 
Hole  Natioral  Monument  controversy  is 
not  arrived  at  at  that  time.  I  will  feel 
con.rtralned  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
committee  ind  re^iuest  the  insertion  of 
this  llmitaU  m  in  the  Senate  bill.  At  this 
time  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  Legislature  of  Wyoming 
passed  a  m  ^morial  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  and  sa  ne  was  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, requesting  the  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  iboltshing  the  Jackson  Hole 
National  Monument.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  hearings  on  that 
memorial,  li  [artin  Petersen,  president  of 
the  Wyomir  g  Federations  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs,  testil  ed  in  favor  to  the  memorial 
calUnff  for  he  complete  abolishment  of 
the  Jack.son  Hole  National  Monument.  I 
desire  also  I  o  call  attention  to  one  para- 
graph in  a  letter  to  me  under  date  of 
January  29  ast  from  Charles  E.  Plersall, 
of  Casper.  \Tyo.,  national  director.  Izaak 
Walton  Lea  oie  of  America,  and  I  quote: 

Right  at  U  •  preaent  time.  It  la  my  belief 
that  the  surf  it  way  to  loae  our  elk  herd  for- 


I 


ever  would  be  for  Comrreas  to  appropriate 
any  funds  whatever  for  the  administration 
of  the  Jackson  Hole  Monument,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  withhold  your  support 
of  any  such  appropriation  until  such  time 
aa  the  boundaries  of  the  monument  are  ad- 
Justed  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

In  a  release  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice on  March  21  last,  it  is  contended  that 
55  percent  of  the  elk  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
area  never  enter  the  Jackson  Hole  Na- 
tional Monument  at  any  time  and  that 
1!  percent  of  the  total  herd  travel  across 
the  monument  for  a  distance  of  15  miles 
or  more  for  only  1  or  2  days  each  year, 
and  that  the  balance  of  the  herd,  or  34 
percent,  are  on  the  monument  for  less 
than  1  day  each  year.  I  am  attaching 
herewith  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Lester  Bagley.  Wyoming  game  and  flsh 
commLssloner.  under  date  of  March  23 
last,  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  a 
complete  answer  to  the  release  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  Attached  aI.«;o  are 
the  recordi^m  the  number  of  elk  killed 
on  the  mootonent  during  the  past  7  years. 

Statt  or  WroMXifc, 
Oamz  AMD  Pish  Commusiow. 

Cheyenne.  March  23,  1949. 
Bon.  FsAKK  A.  BAitarrr, 
House  Office  Buildtng, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  CoifCKZssMAN  BARaETT :  Receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  Department  of  Interior  release 
dated  March  21.  1949.  has  prompted  me  to 
make  the  following  statement  relative  to 
what  adjustment  the  Wyoming  Game  and 
Pish  Conuniaalon  would  feel  neceasary  In 
effecting  a  compromise  on  the  boundary  Unea 
of  the  Jackson  Hole  National  Monument. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  department  has 
never  taken  a  definite  stand  in  this  contro- 
versy other  than  to  insist  that  the  control 
of  the  elk  herd  remain  with  the  commission. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  monument  the 
commission  has  found  it  necessary  to  open 
the  area  to  hunting  periodically  in  order  to 
reduce  the  herd  that  converges  upon  the 
national  ellt  refuge  and  thus  prevent  over- 
concentration  of  the  animals  and  complete 
destruction  of  the  foliage  and  browse  in  the 
Immediately  sxurounding  area. 

I  am  enclosing  a  tabulation  which  shows 
the  number  of  elk  killed  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
area,  and  the  corresponding  number  killed 
on  the  monument  the  same  year.  During 
the  past  7  years  23.540  elk  were  killed  in  all 
the  Jackson  Hole  area.  11,024  of  which  were 
killed  in  the  monument  area.  There  was  no 
otlier  place  where  this  reduction  could  be 
made,  as  this  tabulation  shows  that  the  area 
south  of  Yellowstone  Park  to  the  monument 
boundaries  had  been  opened  to  hunters  from 
early  September  through  the  hunting  season, 
and  that  the  klU  In  this  area  was  Insufflclent. 

Our  surveys  and  Inveatlgatlons  have  shown 
us  that  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Pish  Com- 
mission miist  have  control  of  these  elk  herds 
through  the  migratory  period.  Therefore.  It 
is  o«ir  t)elief  that  all  of  the  area  east  of  the 
Snake  River  and  within  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  monument  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  agency  that  will  permit  this  depart- 
ment to  set  hunting  aeasons  in  this  area 
when  neeaaaary  to  bring  about  proper  reduc- 
tions la  tha  harda. 

Now.  relaUve  to  the  release  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  as  of  March  21.  m  which 
they  claim  they  have  been  studying  this 
migration  for  a  period  of  5  years,  we  are  aware 
that  they  have  had  some  representatives  In 
the  area  periodically  during  that  time.  When 
Mr.  Cahalane  made  his  first  investigations, 
however,  he  was  there  a  relatively  short 
time.  Last  fall  I  am  sure  that  they  spent 
eoQsiderable  time  there.     The  report  which 
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they  submitted — of  which  I  have  a  copy — 
la  very  unfair  aiul  wss  obvioiisly  prepared 
and  the  investigations  made  purely  to  estab- 
lish a  case  for  the  Park  Service  to  justify 
present  monument  boundaries. 

In  this  release  the  statement  is  made  that 
55  percent  of  the  elk  migrating  south  never 
enter  the  monument  area  at  all.  This  is  sub- 
stantiated by  their  map  showing  the  dillerent 
migratory  routes  and  the  percentages  of  the 
total  herd  passing  along  them  through  the 
refuge.  Theae  figtu-es.  however,  do  not  coin- 
cide with  our  flgtires  and  maps,  which  were 
prepared  by  Game  and  Fish  Depwrtment  rep- 
resentatives not  only  for  last  year  but  lor 
many  years  past.  I  am  sure  that  our  De- 
partment representatives  have  spent  mere 
hours  in  this  Investigation  than  any  Federal 
biologists  have  spent  minutes.  Last  season 
our  men  lived  on  these  migratory  trails,  and 
our  report  shows  that  of  the  7.375  elk  which 
were  counted  on  these  migratory  paths, 
5,063  (68.6  percent)  passed  thorugh  the 
monument  area. 

Further  confirmation  at  this  statement 
is  made  from  xtxe  report  of  the  kiU  on  the 
monument  which  we  are  submitting.  This 
report  shows  that  46.83  percent  of  all  the 
•tk klUcd  within  the  entire  Jackson  Hole  area 
dtvliig  tile  paJt  7  years  were  killed  within 
the  present  montiment  boundaries. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Insists  that  7.000  elk  are  an  that 
can  be  safely  maintained  on  the  national 
alk  rafoge,  and  the  Commission  Is  under 
agreement  to  try  to  maintain  that  pecula- 
tion. A  recent  coimt  disclosed  that  we  have 
8.059  elk  on  the  refuge — over  1.000  more  than 
the  maximum  number  agreed  upon. 

Due  to  the  seriousness  of  the  winter, 
practically  all  of  the  6,000  tons  of  hay  In 
storage  has  been  fed.  Since  we  have  not 
cut  any  hay  on  the  refuge,  but  have  been 
purchasing  1,000  tons  each  year  from  the 
Jackscn  Hole  Preserve.  Inc..  and  hauling  it 
to  the  refuee.  it  is  not  likely  that  we  could 
secure  in  excess  of  2.000  tons  from  all  sources 
to  store  on  the  refuge  next  year.  We  are 
also  facing  a  definite  Increase  of  about  18 
percent  of  the  8.000  elk  now  on  the  refuge, 
providing  we  have  a  winter  similar  to  last 
year's. 

Just  how  can  this  herd  be  managed  prop- 
erly unless  a  substantial  reduction  is  made? 
And  how  can  we  make  the  reduction  except 
through  hunting  under  Commission  regula- 
tion? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lzsm  Baclst. 
Game  and  Fish  CommissioneT. 

Forty-seven  outfitters  in  Jackson  unit  of 
Sublette  and  Teton  Counties.  Seventeen  op- 
erate In  south  area  of  30.  Balance:  Twelve 
have  camp  sites  on  monimient;  12  have  camp 
sites  Immediately  adjoining  monument  and 
must  use  roads  on  monument  to  maintain 
campe.  Other  six  use  area  to  some  extent — 
roads  or  hunting.  Have  no  records  of  out- 
fitters from  other  sections  that  use  area  but 
know  that  some  do.  Monument,  itself.  Is  in- 
tensely used  by  resident  hunters  for  camp 
sites  and  hunting.  If  additional  Informa- 
Uon  required,  wire.     (Comj^led  1947.) 

KUC    HABVIST— OTOH   COTTSTTT    AND   WVKOSt 

1942:  Total  kUl,  4JBS  (antelope  flats  opened 
to  hunting):  Monument  kiU.  2.350.  Seaaoaa: 
September  IS-October  31,  November  1-No- 
vember  15.  November  16-November  22. 

1©43:  Total  kill.  5.542  (antelope  fUts  and 
refxige  opened  to  hunting):  Monument  kill. 
3.538.  Season:  Septemt)er  5-October  31.  No- 
ven-.ber  1 -November  15. 

Following  Is  an  extract  from  the  January 
15.  1844.  Federal  aid  quarterly  report:  "A  to- 
tal of  709  elk  were  killed  on  the  Federal  Ref- 
uge during  the  season  and  2.829  elk  were 
killed  on  Antelope  Flats  which  is  63  84  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  elk  klUed  In 
Teton  County." 


1944:  Total  kill.  1.170  (refugt  opanedi; 
Monument  kill,  452.  Season:  Septaaitoer  6- 
October  31. 

1945:  Total  kiU.  2.326  (refuge  cloaed);  Mon- 
ument klU,  834.  Season:  September  10-Cc- 
tober  31. 

1946:  Total  kill,  4,983  (antelope  flats  and 
refuge  opened,  early  winter  condiUonsi; 
Monument  kill,  2.496.  Season:  Septemt>er  10- 
October  20.  September  10-November  10  (Groa 
Ventre  and  Euflalo  area). 

1947:  Total  kill,  2.272  (antelope  flaU  and 
refuge  opened  to  hunting):  tdonument  kill, 
980.    Season:  September  10-October  31. 

1348:  Total  kill.  2,365  i antelope  fiaU  and 
refuge  closed i :  Monument  kUl,  374.  Season: 
September  10-Cctober  10. 

Total  kill  for  7-year  period.  23.540. 

Total  kiU  on  Montunent  for  period.  11.024. 

Percent  of  animals  taken  on  Monument. 
46.83  percent. 

And  so  it  is  plain  and  evident.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  unless  a  settlement  is 
made  on  the  Jackson  Hole  National 
Monument  matter  so  that  hunting  may 
be  permitted  on  that  part  of  the  monu- 
ment east  of  the  Snake  River  that  it  will 
be  ataoliitely  impossible  for  the  Wyoming 
Game  and  Pish  Commission  to  control 
the  elk  herd.  Wyoming  insists  that  it 
must  have  absolute  control  over  hunting 
In  that  area  in  order  to  maintain  the  elk 
herd  at  a  proper  liveL  Wyoming  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  arrangement 
for  the  butchering  of  elk  on  the  elk  ref- 
uge and  the  sale  of  elk  meat  produced 
therefrom.  Unless  some  settlement  of 
this  matter  is  arrived  at,  Wyoming 
sportsmen  will  find  that  ihey  will  be  un- 
able to  hunt  and  kill  about  half  of  the 
elk  each  year  as  has  been  customary  and 
the  game  and  fish  commission  will  find 
it  impossible  to  control  the  size  of  the 
elk  herd  to  a  level  that  will  permit  their 
maintenance  during  the  winter. 
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Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hook 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  National  Defense  to  study  the 
entire  pay  structure  of  all  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  recommendations  of  that 
commission  are  contained  in  H.  R.  2553, 
upon  which  hearings  are  now  being  held 
before  a  sutx:onimittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  commission  was  Father  John 
J.  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C.  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University.  Father  Cavanaugh 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  com- 
mission. On  March  29  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  testified  in 
favor  of  the  bilL  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  statement 
made  to  the  subcommittee  by  Father 
Cavanaugh : 

STATZICSNT    BT     FATHZa    JOBK     J.    CAVAKACGH, 

c.  a.  c,  nTTTT  or  thx  aovnoaT  cx>iuns- 
sioN  ON  amvK4i  pat  sDoas  the  botss 
uuoD  s£X\-iczs  cducrmz 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Advisory  OoaMBilMlon  on  Servloa 
Pay  for  more  than  a  yaar.  Tou  have  heard 
from  the  other  membefa — Mr.  Keith  S.  Mc- 
Hugh.  Mr.  Lawrence  Whiting,  and  Mr-  Charlea 
Hook,  who  served  as  our  chairman  and  in- 
spirihg  coworker.  I  regret  that  I  was 
unable  to  discuss  our  repor*  with  you  In 
February  when  the  other  members  were  prea- 
ent. Perhaps,  however,  there  is  some  provi- 
dential advantage  in  my  appearance  at  thia 
time,  since  you  have  had  an  opportimity  to 
aoqualnt  yourselves  with  the  problems  which 
confronted  us  and  the  solutions  we  have 
submitted. 

The  report.  Career  Compensation  for  the 
Uniformed  Forces,  which  constitutes  the 
findings  and  recommendations  baaed  on  our 
study,  seeks  to  eatahllah  a  unified  pay  scale 
and  benefit  system  which  will  Insure  fair 
and  Just  treatn\ent  to  the  men  and  women 
engaged  In  defending  and  maintaining  otir 
national  security,  and  thoaa  of  other  scrvtoea 
who  work  luder  similar  conditions.  I  am 
e^Mdally  pleasad  to  note  and  to  emphasiza 
that  oar  Oommiaalon  was  tmanlmotia  in  all 
its  conclusions,  and  tliat  I  ■^Vihiarladly 
endorsed  ttM  raooaunandatlona  ttiat  ara  be- 
fore you  in  legltfattva  form. 

At  the  outset.  I  sbotild  like  to  say  that  «• 
regardad  Mr.  Forrcatal's  reqticat  for  a  eoai- 
prchcnalvc  study  as  a  mission  to  aqMort 
completely  and  fairly  the  financial  and  re- 
lated problems  of  service  pctaoonel  Includ- 
ing the  emolument  neeaaaary  to  help  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  We  started 
out  with  our  minds  open  for  study.  Wa  an- 
alyzed the  present  pay  and  benefits,  and  at- 
tempted to  learn  how  they  came  to  be  what 
they  are  today.  We  studied  the  special  needs 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  services,  and 
we  designed  a  scale  of  rwmpenitton  with 
respect  for  the  many  military  eonaldaratlona 
with  which  your  committee  Is  fuUy  familiar. 
We  endeavored  to  provide  about  ti«e  same  op- 
porttinlty  for  obtaining  fair  income  and  se- 
ctirity  to  men  who  select  military  careers  as 
for  those  who  enter  tiie  professions  <»^  busi- 
ness. Since  we  prc^xiaed  that  men  in  the 
armed  services  should  mjoy  such  equal  op- 
pcrtunl.ty.  we  felt  they  ahould  have  an  equal 
responsibility  to  support  themselves  and  their 
dependents  and  share  in  the  pajrment  of 
taxes.  These  were  some  of  our  guiding  prin- 
yciples  and  I  believe  that  we  have  submitted 
a  program  wlilch  will  permit  their  realiza- 
tion. 

I  think  tliat  the  mature  and  ncnnal  man 
and  woman  need  a  living  wage  and  the  op- 
porttinity  to  rear  a  famUy  in  reasonable  se- 
curity. But,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  normal 
Individual  to  earn  this  wage.  In  addltkm 
to  a  living  wage  other  Incentives  sbotild  ba 
offered  to  appeal  to  the  abilities  and  ener- 
gies which  men  poaaaaa  In  varying  dcgraea. 
A  concrete  graduated  scale  of  wages  and  aal- 
aries  Ju&ly  determined  by  the  dignity  of  in- 
dividuals and  on  the  baals  of  the  rclaUva 
importance  of  the  aervlcea  performed  is  neces- 
sary to  an  organisation  tf  It  la  to  functtoo 
efficiently.  This  principle,  accepted  in  indua- 
try.  as  a  general  proposition,  was  vaad  tik  ar- 
riving at  the  pay  acalea  which  wa  taava  pre- 
pared. Our  task  was  to  adjust  the  inequities 
In  preaent  military  pay  to  accord  with  the 
cardinal  principles  of  pay  for  responsibility. 

I  need  not  stress  this  point  since  my  col- 
leagues have  demonstrated  that  the  varying 
percentage  increases  which  you  find  In  both 
the  officer  and  enlisted  grades  result  pri- 
marily from  the  conversion  of  the  present  un- 
balanced structure  to  one  in  which  promo- 
tkm  is  properly  rewarded  and  the  monetary 
incentive  to  advance  Is  far  greater  than  the 
Increment  for  longevity.  We  recognise  on 
this  basis  that  many  ranks,  particularly 
those  of  leadHiiilp.  are  retatH^  underpaid. 
We  believe  that  to  the  prograaa  of  pay  vMdi 
w«  propoae  every  officer  and  enlisted  man  who 
chooses  military  life  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  weU  for  his  matetlai  needs 
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tt  ht  applies  hlmatU  dUlgcnUy  to  hla  chosen 


W«  wrt  cap«cUlly  tmprssscd  throu(;hout 
Mr  tUMtf  Vttli  Um  BMd  tor  oompevent  lesd- 
•nblp  IB  Um  mtOttmrf  ■ernoss.  in  the  r«o*nt 
past  and  certainly  today.  ttM  oontlnulnf 
fallur*  to  provide  Inertases  In  Ineoaie  to  th« 
men  cbartsd  vtth  responslbtuty  for  oar  n«- 
^^^  iP^lm,^  Many  «i   the 

to  rseHw  or  le  retire  preme- 

TIM  aemr  psttern  holde  «rve  tor 
«bo  beve  kttalned  technleml  proAcften* 
cy  and  vho  are  more  appropriately  reirarded 
In  clTlUan  occupations.  ThU  circumstance 
to  one  IneTitable  restilt:  poor 
Inadaquate  concern  for  the 
ta  mUttary  serrlce 

have  emphaalaed  the  stg- 
at  good  matta((ement  in  any  en- 
terprise Tou  win  recall  Mr  Hook  stated 
that  the  scalee  which  are  recommended  and 
tbe  coats  involved  mtxst  be  considered  as  a 
tneaetment  m  r<x>d  manattement  and 
H-traLned  leaders  and  exrcutlve*  gen. 
eare  money  lu  the  long  run.  To  this, 
which  I  agree.  I  wiah  to  add  that  well- 
tralxMd  leaden  and  capable  executives,  not 
only  save  money,  but  men  As  you  know, 
In  my  capacity  an  president  of  a  university  I 
am  mainly  coocemed  with  the  developmer.t 
of  indtvtdoala  and  with  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion wtileh  is  ultimately  composed  of  Indt- 
vMuala  I  cannot  overemphastee  the  Im- 
portance of  |»t>vidlng  competent  men  of 
pood  character  to  serve  as  examples  for  the 
pwat  booy  of  men  and  women  who  compose 
the  armed  forces.  You  all  realise  better 
than  I  that  to  attract  the  best,  one  muet 
offer  to  the  general  run  of  men  more  than 
*n  Weal,  more  than  a  tradition:  one  must 
provide  the  aaaorance  of  proper  pay  and 
•daquate  perannal   and   family   security 

W*  BUM  not  loae  slsrht  of  the  fact  that. 
despite  the  tremendous  scientific  achieve- 
ment of  our  Nation  and  the  mechanisation 
«lricta  has  been  adopted  in  both  clvUlan  and 
MBKary  pursuits,  the  heart  and  the  hand 
and  the  mind  of  man  remain  supreme  In 
fact^ln  tfaii  tacbnologleal  i«e  the  need  of 
*     ^"  •■**  •  8«M»  Of  moral  reeponsl- 

acute  than  ever  before,  in 
and  In  those  who  are  led.  in 
all  our  considerations,  the  Commission  was 
concerned  wltJi  Um  hvman  element,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  tntftvMoal  and  the  provtalon  of 
justice,  at  least  within  the  bounds  of  cur 
ta*.  We  have  attempted  to  apply  the  wtU- 
trled  canons  at  economic  reward  to  the  prob- 
lem of  mUitary  pay.  We  proceeded,  how- 
ever, with  the  full  recognition  that  pay  Is 
but  one  of  the  many  personnel  prrblema  con- 
ftonting  the  MDItary  BsUbliahment.  Op- 
y tPity  for  promottan.  aarifument  to  ap- 
|»ap'<>te  duties,  wboleaoose  environment. 
recreational  facilities  and  the  provision  of 
such  elementals  as  proper  food,  clothing  and 
housing  are  as  Important,  If  not  more  im- 
grtant  than  pay.  These  last -mentioned 
taBM  ««  MpacteUy  rtgnlAeant  to  the  great 
body  or  enlisted  men — the  backbone  and 
power  of  mUttary  organlation.  And  since 
the  administration  of  any  pay  plan  uJtl- 
■aataly  determines  iu  sxicceas  or  failure.  I 
•"  like  to  restate  what  our  Chairman 
that  our  plan  is  not  submitted  as  a 
m  ftnd  pattern  but  one  which  could 
and  aboold  be  modified  and  sustained  by 
wlae  administrators  to  keep  ptLc*  with 
shaiiglBg  eoodiuons  and  needs 

tfea  tamaa  t&at  waa  paramount  in 
!«4r  vaa  the  dstenntnaUon  of  api»t>- 
pay^for  thoae  who  had  obtained  spe- 
'  education  prior  to  entering  military 
The  question  speclflcally  inv(dved. 
tar  example,  the  need  of  addttlonai  pay  for 
doctors,  for  other  ptoMaMoaala.  and  for  thoae 
who  had  a  military  adtieatloa  weh  i 
obtained  at  the  military  and  naval 
mles. 

On  the  whole.  o«ir  group  fMt  that  ttaa  biMle 
principle  of  pay  for  respoualbUlty  should  not 
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to  provide  greater  rewards  for 
In  the  caae  of  doctors  and  den> 
we  were  faced  with  the  prac- 
of  a  ctirrent  shortage  In  both 
civilian  areaN  and  the  prospect 
in    the    foreseeable    future, 
we   approved   the  existing 
idvantage   accorded  doctors,  but 
as  a  shortajte  exists     We  have 
that  the  situation  be  reviewed 
board  within  the  Military  Estab- 
determtne  the  need  for  contln- 
f^rtra  Incentive  for  doctors.     In  all 
however,  we  «bw  no  reaaon  for 
or  extra  credit  l>ecause  a  man 
professional   education,  for  ex- 
aw.  engineering,  or  military  scl- 
our  feeling  that  the  selection 
:ion  or  course  of  study  was  en- 
and  that  the  Government 
reimburse  In  any  *tiy  the  man 
(uch  a  choice.    Presumably  he  did 
4ope  that  his  advancement  would 
and  that  he  would  be  re- 
ac^ordlngly   as  he   moved   up   to   a 
greater  responsibility.     We  be- 
on   the   basis   of  experience, 
further  Inducement  than  added  pay 
responsibility   Is   needed.     More- 
lurveys   indicate   that   the  career 
re<  onunended   for  the  oflacer  group 
vorably  with  earnings  uf  college 
in    comparable    civUliui    empioy- 
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issue    which    the    Commission 

and  with  which  I  especially  was 

was   the   provision   which 

could  and  should  make  for 

of  men  In  service. 

has    recommended    the 

allowances  for  dependents.    Dur- 

emergency  when  men  were  called 

from  civilian  life,  special  pio- 

the  famllly  had  to  be  enacted. 

opinion   that,   during  stabilized 

Isted  men  who  might  reasonably 

to   be   married   and    have   de- 

with  them  should  be  treated 

basis  as  officers  and  be  given 

allowances    for    quarters    where 

dependents,  but  that  no  extra 

should  be  provided  for  the  men 

Thus,    no   allowances    are 

the  usually  ve.  y  young  man  in 

rades.  that  Is,  grades  7  through  4 

7  years"  service,  whose  career 

Where   the  Government 

focd  and  quarters,  a  money 

wotild   be   given,   as   at   present. 

believes    that    If   the    pay 

are  adopted.  olCcers  and  en- 

wlll  be  enabled  to  take  care  of 

dependents.      Accordingly,     the 

"s   program.    Influenced    by    the 

our  present  society  and  levels 

endeavors   to   put   the   military 

to  his  dependents,  on  a  basis 

to   that   of    his    fellowman   In 
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upon  us  that  a  survivor  bene- 
lAilch  a  continuing  money  allow- 
pefislon  would  be  available  to  the 
orphans  of  a  man  who  died  in 
dn  the  retired  list  should  be  in- 
a  supplement  to  the  retired  and 
leneflts  which  we  have  recom- 
The  Commission  has  proposed  a 
death  benefit,  payable  to  sur- 
tie  regular  monthly  salary.  The 
plan  recommended,  plus  vet- 
whlch  may  be  available, 
should  be  ^ifflcl^nt  to  take  care  of  the  ad- 
justment tJ  lat  Is  neoeesary  upon  the  death 
of  the  husi  land  or  father,  but  It  Is  essen- 
tially a  pel  lonal  responsibility  and  obllga- 
tkm  <rf  the  Indlvtdtial — not  of  the  Govern- 
ment— to  B  ake  provision  for  full  security. 
It  Is  doubt  ul  that  In  addition  to  the  pay 
scale  propoi  sd  a  pension  for  survivors  would 
be  Just  or  i  lestrable.  In  view  of  the  prlnd- 
pUa  Of  self  reliance  which  we  instill  in  the 
ciusens  of  i  ur  country  and  in  consideration 


of  the  expense  to  the  taxpaying  community. 
I  should  like  to  leave  you  with  this 
thought,  that  the  Commission  reviewed  not 
only  the  baste  and  special  pays  and  allow- 
ances and  the  benefits,  about  which  you  have 
heard  so  much,  in  terms  of  scales,  costs, 
formulas,  charts,  and  tables,  but  mainly  in 
terms  of  human  beings,  of  fellow  Americans 
dedicated  to  the  Important  profession  of 
protecting  their  country.  Here  as  a  priest,  I 
should  like  to  pay  high  tribute  to  my  three 
colleagues  on  the  Commtaalon.  I  frankly 
don't  know  where  men  could  be  found  more 
competent  to  deal  practically  with  the  many 
complex  problems  that  confronted  us.  and,  of 
even  greater  Importance,  I  don't  see  how 
men  could  proceed  In  such  a  task  with  a 
more  painstaking  sense  of  fairness  to  all. 
The  Commls.sion  carefully  looked  Into  the 
special  problems  of  family  relationships 
which  I  have  mentioned,  the  problems  of 
housing  and  moving  from  pest  to  post,  and 
the  additional  expenses  Involved  In  main- 
taining a  dignified  and  humane  career.  We 
were  especially  Impressed  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  several  hundred  thcusend  men 
In  the  enlisted  ranks  and  believe  tbe  pay 
scales  we  recommended,  considered  together 
with  tho  free  goods  and  services  which  are 
provided,  place  these  men  on  a  par  with. 
and  in  cany  respects  ahead  of,  persons  In 
parallel  positions  In  Industry.  We  under- 
stand that  the  military  services  have  under- 
taken to  plan  appropriate  careers  within  the 
enlisted  grades  and  I  fully  believe  that  the 
pay  and  benefits  which  we  propose  will  fit 
Into  this  highly  desirable  program. 


General  Pulasid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMATIKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts: 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  the  General 
Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  resolution  now 
pending  before  It 

Whereas  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  October  11  of  each  year  as  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  observ- 
ance and  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski  is  now  pending  in 
the  present  session  of  the  United  States 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  11th  day  of  October,  1779.  is 
the  date  In  American  history  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  who  died 
from  wounds  received  on  October  9.  1779.  at 
the  siege  of  Savannah.  Ga.;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Arkansas,  California. 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana.  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nebraska. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  York. 
Nevada.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  Tex.is,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  other  States  of  the  Union,  through  legis- 
lative enactment  designated  October  11  of 
each  year  as  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day: 
and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  the  recturlng 
anniversary  of  this  day  be  commemorated 
with  suitable  patriotic  and  public  exercises 
in  observing  and  oommemorating  the  heroic 
death  of  this  great  American  hero  of  the 
Revolutionary  War;  and 
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Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stataa 
o(  America  has  by  legislative  enactment  dea- 
ignated  from  October  11,  1930,  to  October  11, 
l»ld,  to  be  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 
in  the  United  Sutes  of  America:  Tbarefore 
be  it 

Removed.  That  the  General  Court  o(  Maa- 
sachusetu  earnestly  tirgas  the  CoBfrees  ol 
the  United  States  to  pass,  and  rmpectfuUy 
requesu  the  President  of  the  United  Stataa 
to  approve,  the  General  Pulaski  Memorial 
Day  resolution  now  pending  before  tlM 
United  States  C<mgreBs;   and  k>e  It  further 

Resolved,  That  coplea  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  fcvthwith  tiy  the  StaU  secretary 
to  the  President  ol  the  United  States,  to  the 
Presiding  Ofiicer  at  each  branch  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted, 
March  21.  1949. 

Lawskmce  R.  Gxovx,  Clerk. 

In  senate,  adopted,  in  concurrence,  March 
34,   1949. 

IivTMG  N.  HATOEif,  Clerlc. 


A  Real  HamuiiUnaB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Mrw  jrxsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1949 

Ur.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
everywhere — whether  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  in  other  countries 
of  the  world — look  with  admiration  upon 
those  kindly  souls,  those  true  benefactors, 
who  give  of  their  time  and  efions  un- 
tiringly and  unselfishly  for  the  welfare 
of  others.  Whether  it  be  to  aid  the  poor 
or  to  solace  the  afflicted,  these  people  are 
ever  ready. 

In  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  there  are  many  who  can 
attest  to  the  good  works  of  one  of 
my  finest  constituents — Mrs.  John  P. 
O'Brien,  Jr.  And  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  have  learned  that  Mrs.  O'Brien 
will  soon  leave  our  fair  city  to  take  resi- 
dence in  California.  Newark's  loss  will 
be  California's  gain.  For  I  am  certain 
that  she  will  there  continue  her  great 
work  in  behalf  of  humanity. 

She  has  earned  for  herself  the  title 
-A  Real  Humanitarian."  And  It  gives 
me  great  privilege  indeed  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  insert  in  the  Rxcoao  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the  ctan- 
mlssioners  of  the  city  of  Newark.  N.  J.: 

Whereas  Mrs.  John  P.  O'Brien.  Jr.,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  for  many 
years,  and  who  throughout  those  years  has 
been  actively  Identified  with  civic,  cultural, 
and  charltalUe  groups;  and 

Wliereas  Mrs.  O'Brien  has  given  of  her 
time  and  effort  without  limitation  to  better- 
ing the  condition  of  our  less  fortunate  fellow 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  In  her  charitable  endeavors  she 
brought  a  contaglotu  enthusiasm  which  In- 
duced many  others  to  Join  In  her  work  of 
alleviating  suflerlng  and  hardship,  and  her 
untiring  energy  was  an  Inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  her;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  O'Brien  Is  about  to  make  her 
permanent  home  In  HoUywood,  Calif.:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  reccaxl  Its  apprechitlon 


for  the  splendid  contribution  made  by  Mrs. 
O'Brien  and  extend  to  her  heartiest  good 
wishes  for  many,  many  happy  yeari  In  ber 
new  hooaa.  at  the  same  time  expraaMns  re- 
gret that  we  are  loeing  a  most 
tive  dtlaen. 

Tks  Board  or  CoMi 
Crrr  or  NBwaax.  N.  J. 

M. 

J'lHH  B.  Kcmajr. 

VtMCUrr    J.     MCBTHT. 

JoHW  A.  BaaoT. 
Raij>h  a.  VnxAWi. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  f: 
true  c(^>y  of  a  resoluti<m   adopted   by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  New- 
ark, at  a  meeting  held  October  8,  1948. 

In    testimony    whereof,    I    have    hereunto 
set  my  hand,  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  city  of 
Newark,  this  l(Hh  day  ot  October  A.  D.  1948. 
(SSAL)  Hasxt  8.  RncHawsmm. 

City  Clerk  a/  Newark.  N.  J. 


Why  Democracy  Works 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  if»w  jnsxT 
IN  TEE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

WedTtesday.  March  30.  1949 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ced. I  wish  to  insert  the  following  essay 
entitled  "Why  Democracy  Works."  writ- 
ten by  George  O'Connor,  a  student  at 
West  Orange  (N.  J.)  High  School.  This 
was  the  winning  essay  in  a  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  West  Orange  Elks  and  was 
published  in  the  West  Orange  Chronicle 
and  the  Orange  Transcript  on  March  24, 
1949. 

Young  Mr.  O'Connor  would  appear  to 
have  a  better  grasp  of  the  meaning  of 
democracy  than  many  of  his  elders  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  patriotism. 
His  belief  that  in  a  democracy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  must  prevail  for 
all  Is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  majority 
of  our  United  States  Senators  as  evi- 
denced in  the  recent  filibuster.  His 
awareness  of  the  need  for  tolerance  is 
indicative  of  the  growing  realization 
among  our  younger  citizens  that  in  a 
democracy  rights  cannot  be  withheld 
from  any  individuals  because  of  religious 
beliefs  or  the  pigment  of  their  skin.  The 
young  are  naturally  generous  and  open- 
hearted,  and  the  idea  of  second-class 
citizenship  for  minorities  is  Instinctively 
repugnant  to  them. 

WHT  DEMocaACT  woaKa 


(Winning  essay  in  West  Orange  Klks  contest 

by  George  O'Connor,  West  Orange  High 

School  Jtinior) 

Democracy  works  because  there  are  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  desire  freedom 
and  equality.  Broad-minded  people  who 
unite  and  form  a  democratic  government  be- 
cause they  want  to  live  In  a  land  where  all 
men  are  brothers  to  each  other.  Democracy 
works  because  the  pec^le  who  constitute  It 
want  such  a  form  of  government .  They  seek 
the  fundamental  freedoms  which  Insure  their 
liberty.    Theae  people  make  democracy  work. 

In  a  true  democracy,  each  man  is  his 
brother's  equal  and  there  Is  no  superior  sect 
of  people,  no  one  group  or  race  or  religion 
which  has  the  right  to  look  down  its  noee  at 
the  other  classes.    The  same  rights  and  priv- 


ileges are  established  for  the  mlnorlUea  as 
are  eeUbUahed  for  the  majority. 

The  word  "democracy"  is  derived  from  the 
Oreek  word  "demoa."  mean  Ing  peopte.  and 
the  entire  word  slgnifiee  rule  by  the  people. 
It  Is  made  tip  of  many  «naU  tbtnga.  all  ot 
which  are  issintlal  to  a  true  rule  by  tiM 
paopia.  Tolerance,  education.  Individual 
artf-diacl{Hine  and  Independence  are  a  tow 
factors  comprising  a  democracy.  All  of  theae 
ar^  necessary  to  the  function  of  democracy. 
There  cotild  be  no  real  rule  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  If  Intolerance 
dominated  the  minds  at  the  eltiaena.  for  it 
would  mean  persecution  of  a  miiK>rity  or 
small  group  of  individuals  because  of  their 
religious  beliefs,  or  because  of  the  pigment  of 
their  skin. 

Education  is  another  essential  to  democ- 
racy. Without  it.  the  people  would  be  igno- 
rant as  to  their  heritage.  There  is  no  better 
means  to  instill  in  the  mlnda  at  people  their 
duties  and  tbe  fundamental  ai  their  gov- 
ernment than  education.  It  is  es&entlal  that 
the  people  apply  individual  self -discipline  for 
the  correct  fimctioning  of  a  democracy. 
Without  this  factor  It  would  become  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  people  under  the  care  of 
guards  or  diac^inarlana.  AU  of  these 
things  are  all  Important  to  democracy  and 
without  any  one  of  them,  this  form  of  rula 
would  be  void. 

The  functions  at  democracy  might  well  be 
compared  to  the  ftmction  of  an  automobUe. 
All  the  parts  must  work  together  to  produce 
the  best  performance.  The  four  freedoms 
might  be  campared  to  the  wheels  of  the  car, 
without  which  the  car  or  government 
would  have  a  rotigh  ride,  and  a  complete 
break-down  would  be  the  Inevitable  result. 
The  motor  could  be  compareJ  to  totaranoe 
and  education,  so  vitally  important  to  a  faal 
democracy.  Next  would  come  tfaa  BlaertBg 
wheel,  represented  by  the  ConrtttntlDD'— a 
device  to  keep  us  on  the  right  road.  With- 
out this  instrument,  we  wotild  stray  off  the 
road  Into  the  bumpy  fields  of  war  and  dlc- 
Utorshlp.  The  beadUgbtt  are  the  people's 
faith  in  their  government.  These  lights 
show  the  way  when  the  road  is  dark  and 
obscure.  The  fuel  is  the  love  of  freedom 
poaaeased  by  the  people  and  which  feeds  the 
energy  to  the  motor.  The  most  important 
factor  is  the  driver  of  the  car.  He  repreeento 
the  citizens  of  the  government  who  control 
the  movements  of  their  form  of  rule  as  the 
drlv«>  controls  his  car. 

Democracy  permits  a  man  to  be  free,  and 
a  freeman  is  a  happy  man.  This  is  the 
reason  why  democracy  works. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mrw  tobk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2i.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  here- 
tofore granted.  I  am  inserting  the  follow- 
iny  statement  of  James  A.  Tawney,  a  dis- 
tiagaUbed  attorney  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Subcommittee  No.  1,  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  at  hearings  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  2,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstitutioD  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  tbe  elecUon 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
March  31,  1949: 

Mr.  Tawmrr.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  subconunlttee,  my  name  Is  James  A. 
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T»wn«y.  I  am  «  tegal  resident  of  San  Pran- 
ctooo.  Calif..  preaenUy  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
am  appearing  before  you  entirely  In  my  own 
behalf. 

HouBs  jQbxt  Rssolutloo  No.  a  proposes  an 
extreoMty  tmportaat  amendment  to  the  Cod- 
■IWwtlOii  of  the  United  States.  Upon  Its 
rmttllrstlon  by  three-fourths  of  the  SUtet. 
the  present  system  of  electing  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  would  be  replaced  by 
a  modified  version  of  that  sjrstem  calling  for 
election  of  these  oAcers  by  the  direct  popular 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  several  States.  As  a 
'  of  fact.  It  Is  somewhst  dlfficiiit  to  say. 
MUttog  the  resolution,  exactly  what  the 
new  system  would  be  or  how  It  would  operate 
because  It  calls  for  electors  and  electoral  votes 
without  specifying  how  the  electors  are  to  \>e 
chosen. 

Mr.  Waltes.  I  direct  your  attention  to  page 
2.  line  5:  'The  electoral-college  system  for 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  abolished." 

Mr.  Tawkit.  That  U  correct.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  electoral -college  system  U  abolished. 
and  on  line  8  of  the  same  page,  reference 
Is  made  to  the  electors  In  each  State. 

Mr.  Gossrrr.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  word  "elector"  Is  used  in  this 
resolution  as  in  the  Constitution,  as  being 
synonymous  with  "voter." 

Mr.  WiU-TTR.  Many  of  the  authorities  on 
the  Constitution  have  held  that  an  elector 
and  a  voter  are  synonymoiis  as  vised  In  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Tawnit.  That  is  true,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  members  of  the  so-called  electoral 
college,  we  have  created  a  certain  class  of 
electors  which  is  not  Identical  with  electors 
generally  or  with  voters  at  large.  By  com- 
mon usage  the  word  elector  when  used  In 
reference  to  the  electoral  college  Is  regarded 
as  synonymous  with  the  term  "presidential 
elector." 

At  any  rate,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  clearly  abolish  the  electoral  college 
system  as  we  know  it  now.  and  set  up  a 
tfSTlce  for  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
balloting  Oft  a  State  unit  basis  with  the  votes 
so  cast  sUocated  proportionately  among  the 
several  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates. 

It  is  commendable  that  we  should  be  seek- 
ing to  Improve  our  system  of  Government 
but  I  honestly  cannot  see  where  such  an 
amendment  would  offer  any  Improvement  in 
our  present  presidential  elective  system. 

Despite  the  abuse  that  has  been  heaped 
on  the  electoral  college,  which  I  feel  is  not 
wholly  Justified,  I  stUl  would  prefer  to  see 
the  present  system  retained.  I  wUh  to  enter 
my  vigorous  protest,  feeble  though  It  may  be. 
to  sbollshlng  the  present  system  altogether 
and  Introducing  proportional  balloting  In 
prssldsntlal  elections  for  the  following  rea- 


1  It  would  contribute  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Pederal  Union  concept  underlying 
our  entire  system  of  government. 

a.  It  would  invite  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty by  making  a  366  vote  majority.  In  the 
so-called  electoral  college,  more  difficult  to 
obtain  by  any  single  presidential  candidate. 

3.  The  proposed  change  is  thoroughly  Il- 
logical. 

4.  The  {proposed  change  Is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. 

We  would  all  do  well.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
bear  In  mind  that  the  United  Sutes  U  pre- 
cisely all  that  U  Implied  in  that  name  In 
other  words,  we  are  a  union  of  Independent 
•ovvrslcn  States.  Ws  are  not  a  mere  con- 
fsd««tton  of  mates  existing  under  a  com- 
pact that  depends  merely  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  contracting  parties.  Our  union. 
too.  was  never  piirely  an  srtlftcUl,  arbitrary 
relation.  It  grew  out  of  common  otlgtn. 
kindred  principles,  and  slmUar  tnteresU  snd 
was  ccnnrmed  by  the  necessities  of  war. 
Yet.  despite  the  firm  bonds  of  our  national 


State,  within  a  certain  sphere  of 
authority,  la  an  Independent 
(  ntlty  apart  from  the  Pederal  Oov- 
Fhlch.  In  turn.  Is  a  derivative  of 
State   sovereignties.     It   Is   this 
on  of  the  component  parts  of 
system  of  government  which 
contrlouted  so  largely  to  our  stability 
ti  ength  as  a  nation. 
( [uote  briefly  from  Madison's  Jour- 
Constltutlonal    Convention.    In 
Madison,  during  the  debates 
method   of   choosing    the   President, 
views  of  John  Dickinson,  a  dele- 
Delaware.   In   these    (Madison's) 
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republics  have  been  found  to 

a  moment  only,  and  then  vanish 

only  proves  that  they  were  badly 

and  that  we  ought  to  seek  for 

for    their    diseases.      One    of 

he  conceived  to  be  the  accl- 

divislons  of  this  country  Into 

;  a  division  which  some  seemed 

abolish  altogether." 

electoral    college,   consisting 
that  Is  to  say,  of  men  and  women 
their  election  or  appointment, 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice 
the  United  States,  and  prevl- 
under  State  auspices  by  the 
he  several  States,  gives  full  rec- 
the  Union  concept  and  of  our 
of  separate  and  distinct  State 
Governments.     It  permits  the 
several  States  by  a  popular  vote 
States,  to  determine  how  that 
number   of   electoral   col- 
shall   be  cast  In  a  presidential 
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eledtoral  college  In  late  years,  how- 

tecome  a  stranger  to  most  people. 

const!  ntly  growing  public  Ignorance  ef 

functions    of   government.    In    general. 

of  understanding  with  respect 

furidamentals  of  the  American  sys- 

partlcular,  has  resulted,  very  largely, 

deplorable   attitude.    The   electoral 

Its  appearance  every  4  years 

Is  true.  In   the  ruffles  and  lace 

almost  forgotten  by  young  and 

Its  quadrennial   appearance   In- 

tnirth,  even  of  some  persons  in 

office.     Cartoonists,  columnists, 

writers   currently   are   having   a 

pjrtraylng  the  electoral  college  as 

■"   piece  of  Junk.     It  Is  looked 

grbtesque. 

pres<  nt  electoral-college  system  is  not 

Mr.  Chairman.     Rather,  It  is  we 

•ecome  grotesque  In  our  present 

lo  more  than  we  have  done  to 

two  most  fundamental  prlnci- 

ng  our  dual  system  of  govem- 

jrinciple  of  State  sovereignty  and 

of   a   Federal    Union.     Far   too 

citizens,  however,  know  nothing 

principles.  If.  Indeed,  they  have  ever 

Far  too  many  other  cltl- 

have   heard   of   them,   Ignore 


t  lem. 
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electoral-college  system  of  In- 
electlons,     however.     Is 
principles  by  an  Indissoluble 
because  of  them  the  present 
was  devised.     We  may  laugh 
;  stence  If  we  choose,  but  In  doing 
be  destroying  our  two  great- 
resources.     Like  the  ancient  re- 
by  Mr.  Dickinson  In  Madl- 
above.    our   scorn   for   the 
tegrlty  of  the  States  and  their 
existence  will  only  Invite  the 
that  destroyed  the  republics 
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the  present  electoral-college 

retained,  except  for  the  propor- 

of  distributing  electoral  votes. 

I  whatever  In  that  step  as  ap- 

jresldentlal   election.     There   Is 

to  the  proportional  system  of 


electoral  voting  than  there  Is  If  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  served  only  a  proportionate 
part  of  his  term  measured  by  the  percentage 
of  votes  cast  for  the  candidates  seeking  a 
seat  In  Congress.  Why  not  choose  Congress- 
men that  way  so  as  to  make  the  votes  for 
minority  candidates  count  for  something 
Just  as  It  is  proposed  to  make  minority  votes 
In  the  electoral  count  for  something?  If 
60  percent  of  the  voters  in  a  given  congres- 
sional district  voted  for  candidate  A.  and 
40  percent  for  candidate  B,  then,  on  the  the- 
ory that  losing  candidates  have  not  com- 
pletely lost,  or  missed  the  boat,  so  to  speak, 
perhaps  the  loser  ought  to  horn  In  for  part 
of  the  boat  ride  anyway.  Just  as  we  pro- 
pose in  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  2  to  rec- 
ognize minority  runners-up  In  presidential 
elections  by  making  their  electoral  votes 
count  for  something.  The  Idea  is  prepos- 
terous, of  course,  but  no  more  so  than  pro- 
portional voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Election  by  a  majority  of  votes  would  no 
longer  be  mandatory  If  this  resolution  were 
to  be  ratified  by  the  required  number  of 
States.  Here  again,  another  fundamental 
principle  of  government  would  be  discarded. 
Rule  by  majority  Is  deeply  Imbedded  In  our 
system  of  elections.  It  permeates  every  or- 
ganized activity  of  public  and  private  groups. 
It  Is  a  fair  rule.  I  fall  to  see,  however,  how 
that  rule  Is  strengthened  or  even  supported 
by  a  system  of  appeasing  losing  candidates 
or  the  minorities  who  voted  for  losing  candi- 
dates. Rule  by  the  majority  is  positively 
essential,  I  believe.  In  the  Interests  of  com- 
plete fairness  to  everyone. 

Elections  are  not  unlike  any  game  of 
chance.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  winner  by  a  ma- 
jority wins.  The  loser  loses.  The  loser  made 
his  bid.  He  lost.  And  that  should  end  It 
until  he  can  get  the  majority  behind  him  In 
the  next  election.  The  proportionate  system 
of  allocating  votes,  or  the  so-called  preferen- 
tial elective  system.  Is  clearly  contrary  to 
this  conception  of  political  Justice.  In  local 
elections,  the  preferential  system  is  fre- 
quently found,  and  outside  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  run-off  elections.  Is  relatively 
harmless.  I  cannot  imagine  a  run-off  elec- 
tion in  a  presidential  election,  which  would 
probably  be  required  In  a  close  contest. 

On    the    question    of    the    necessity    for 
amending  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, I  have  seen  no  clear  proof.     One  might 
ask:    Wherein  has  the  present  system  failed 
to  reflect  the  will  of  the  majority  of  voters, 
or  the  people  at  large?     Where  Is  the  Injxa- 
tlce  of  the  present  system?     After  all,  what 
more  can  we  ask  of  any  method  of  choosing  a 
President  and  Vice  President   than   that  It 
permit-  the  p>eople  of  the  several  States  to 
express  their  choice  for  presidential  and  vice 
presidential     candidates?    This     Is     exactly 
what  takes  place  under  the  present  system. 
It  Is  true,  the  people  of  the  several  States 
do  not  vote  as,  or  In  the  capacity  of.  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  but  as  eligible  voting 
citizens   of    the   States.     At   any   rate,   they 
vote.     They  have  an  absolutely  free  choice  In 
deciding  how  their  State's  vote  shall  be  cast. 
Unless  we  are  determined  to  create  a  com- 
pletely nationalized  system  of  government, 
by  adorning  national  citizenship  with   na- 
tional suffrage,  and  otherwise  centering  pub- 
lic attention  on  national  Interests,  national 
requirements,  and  a  completely  national  life, 
we  ought  not  change  the  present  Presidential 
elective  system.    The  danger  of  a  completely 
nationalized  government  Is  inherent  in  the 
apparently   Innocuous  proposal   to  do  away 
with  an  electoral  college  system,  simply  be- 
cause It  Is  old.  and  Is  easily  caricatured  as 
an  ancient  and  decrepit  Jalopy. 

It  Is  no  defense  to  say  that  we  are  guard- 
ing against  the  threat  of  nationalism  by  re- 
taining the  electoral  vote,  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  a  provides,  because  the  elec- 
toral vote  as  we  know  It  now  Is  not  going  to 
be   preserved   if    the    resolution    becomes   a 
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part  of  the  Constitution.  Contrary  to  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Constitution,  the 
States,  if  this  proposed  amendment  is  rati- 
fied, would  be  prohibited  from  prescribing 
the  method  of  appointment  or  selection  of 
the  Presidential  electors,  who  would  be  act- 
ing, not  for  the  States,  as  Independent 
sovereignties,  but  for  the  Individual  voters 
living  within  each  State's  boundaries.  At 
present  the  Presidential  electors  are  the  voice 
of  the  several  State's  speaking  In  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  majority  of  voters  within 
such  States.  That  would  not  be  the  case 
under  this  proposed  amendment. 

I  have  refrained,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  ap- 
proaching the  subject  of  the  resolution  from 
either  a  statistical  or  historical  viewpoint. 
Nothing  much  can  be  proved  by  statistics  of 
past  elections.  To  me  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Involves,  primarily,  very  fundamental 
theories  and  concepts  of  our  republican 
system  of  representative  government.  If 
the  proposed  amendment  Is  right  in  prin- 
ciple. I  would  say  let  the  statistics  fall  where 
they  may.  I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  It  Is 
right  in  principle.  Since  the  final  decision 
will  be  made  by  the  States,  however,  I  think 
there  Is  no  harm  In  submitting  the  proposed 
change  to  them. 

By  not  dwelling  on  the  history  of  the  pres- 
ent electoral -col  lege  system.  I  do  not  mean  to 
Infer  that  its  history  Is  not  Important.  On 
the  contrary  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
But  the  committee  is  undoubtedly  well 
versed  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  sure  will  give 
the  most  thou2:htful  consideration  to  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  present  sys- 
tem In  the  first  place.  The  fact  that  it  may 
have  been  Inspired  by  a  similar  system  em- 
ployed In  the  State  of  Maryland,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution,  and  subse- 
quently atxjllshed,  has  been  advanced  by 
some  to  prove  that  we  should  also  abolish  the 
electoral  college  as  applied  to  national  elec- 
tions. That  kind  of  argument,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  nothing  but  nonsense.  The  analogy 
between  the  early  Maryland  slttiatlon  and 
our  present  national  requirements  Is  com- 
pletely false. 

In  studying  the  debates  on  this  subject  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  In  giving 
full  weight  to  the  writings  of  experts  on  gov- 
ernment in  the  early  days  of  our  history,  I  am 
sure  the  conunlttee  will  find  that  most  of 
the  original  reasons  for  adopting  the  present 
method  of  indirect  presidential  elections  by 
the  vote  of  the  several  States,  cast  according 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  voters  In  those 
States,  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  then. 
Times  change,  of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
people  change  their  attitudes  to  things,  but 
the  fundamental  principles  and  concepts  of 
our  American  system  of  government  are  too 
right  to  be  wrong  at  any  particular  time  In 
our  history.  They  are  timeless.  Our  present 
electoral-college  system  of  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent, having  been  conceived  as  a  projection 
of  these  ageless  rules  should  not  be  disturbed, 
and  cannot  be  disturbed  without  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  foundations  of  otir  American 
system  of  government. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarte  in  the 
RccoRo,  I  include  the  follotring  letter  and 


statement   from   the   Architect   of   the 
Capitol: 

ASCHmCT  OF  TBI  CAPTTOL, 

Washington,  D.  C.  March  30,  1949. 

Hon.    JOBM    W.    McCORMACK. 

Majority  Leader, 

House  of  Repreaentatix>e», 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr   Dbab    CoMtasssicAM    McCoucacx:    In 
compliance  with  your  request  of  March  37. 
1M9, 1  am  sending  you,  herewith.  In  duplicate, 
report  which  I  have  today  prepared  for  your 
use  with  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
roof  over  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  remodeling  of  the  House  Chamber. 
Yours  very  truly, 

David  Lniif . 
Architect  of  the  CapitoL 

HoTTSz  Roof  and  Craubtb  Psoject 

This  project,  authorized  by  the  acts  of 
Jtme  27.  1940.  July  17,  1945.  and  the  pending 
First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  1949,  pro- 
vides for  the  reconstruction  of  the  roof  over 
the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol  and  the  re- 
modeling of  the  Interior  of  the  House  Cham- 
ber, Including  the  cloakrooms,  lobbies,  and 
similar  areas,  and  is  estimated  to  cost,  in  all, 
$2,567,000.  Acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
special  House  committee  appointed  under 
the  act  of  July  17,  1945,  in  charge  of  the 
House  project,  a  general  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  contract  will  be  formally  negotiated  for 
the  house  roof  and  chamber  improvements 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  the  Con- 
solidated Engineering  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Md. — 
the  general  contractor  for  the  Senate  roof 
and  Chamber  improvements — Immediately 
upon  approval  of  the  First  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act,  1949,  passed  by  the  House  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1949.  and  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Consolidated  Engineering  Co.,  acting 
under  informal  instructions  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  has.  Insofar  as  possible,  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  placing  the 
subcontracts  for  the  various  branches  of 
work  Involved,  in  order  that  the  required 
materials  may  be  on  hand  when  the  actual 
construction  work  starts  dvirlng  the  coming 
summer  months. 

The  construction  work  will  be  done  in  two 
stages — the  first  stage  during  the  recsss 
period  July  to  December  1949,  and  the  second 
stage  during  the  recess  period  July  to  Decem- 
ber 1950.  During  the  first  stage,  the  olA  root 
over  the  House  wing,  including  the  exterior 
cast  iron  and  glass  skyll^t  over  the  House 
Chamber,  wiU  be  rei^aoed  with  a  new  steel 
and  reinforced  concrete  roof,  and  the  in- 
terior alterations  within  the  Chamber  will  be 
completed  above  the  gallery  flocH*  level.  In- 
cluding replacement  of  the  existing  cast-iron 
and  glass  ceiling  of  the  Chamber  with  a  new 
stainless  steel  and  plaster  ceiling,  together 
with  all  related  mechanical  and  electrical 
work  wherever  located.  During  the  second 
stage,  the  Interior  alterations  In  the  Chamber 
will  be  completed  below  the  gallery  ficor 
level,  together  with  Improvements  in  other 
areas  not  included  in  the  first  stage — such  as 
the  cloakrooms  and  lobbies.  All  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  House  project  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  January  1961. 

osionr  OF  paojacr  and  wokx  donx  to  datc 

This  project  had  Its  origin  In  engineering 
surveys  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  193R-40  by  ex- 
perts specializing  in  this  field  of  construc- 
tion, which  disclosed  that  the  wrought- 
Iron  and  cast-iron  roof  framing  of  the  Hotise 
and  Senate  wings,  constructed  in  the  1850's, 
were  obsolete  and  far  short  of  present-day 
safety  requirements,  and  should  in  the  In- 
terests of  safety  be  replaced  without  delay 
because  of  serious  deficiencies  In  the  roof 
trusses.  Funds  and  authority  for  recon- 
structing ths  roofs  and  skylights  over  tha 


House  and  Senate  wings  were  provided  tn 
the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of 
June  27,  1940. 

That  war  made  It  Impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  permanent  project  as  planned.  As 
a  temporary  expedient,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  In  the  fall  of  1940  installed  tem- 
porary steel  supports  under  the  ceilings  of 
both  Chambers  V>  relieve  the  old  trusses 
of  the  dead-weight  load  of  the  ceilings,  there- 
by removing  the  danger  of  a  collapse  of  the 
roofs,  pending  their  permanent  reconstruc- 
tion. The  installation  of  these  tempc»iU7 
supports  has  in  no  way  corrected  or  remedied 
the  defective  structural  conditions.  No 
changes,  wbataoever,  have  t>een  made  In 
the  roof  strueiuie,  skyllghu.  or  cast-iron 
and  glass  celling  of  either  Chamber.  The 
structural  defects  still  exist.  The  tempo- 
rary supports,  while  providing  an  element 
of  safety,  do  not  alter  the  original  need  for 
structural  changes.  If  the  supports  were 
to  be  removed  without  carrying  forward  the 
proposed  permanent  reconstruction  work, 
the  hazard  of  collapse  would  become  Im- 
minent. 

The  1940  leglaUtlon  provided  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  existing  eaat-iron  and  glaa 
celling  in  the  House  Chawi*>er  and  for  a  new 
skylight  above  the  Chamber.  The  act  of 
July  17,  1945  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  proj- 
ect to  provide  for  Improvements  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  Chamber  and  further  modified 
the  original  legislation  by  providing,  ss  a 
part  of  such  improvements,  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  skylight  over  the  House  Cham- 
ber and  Its  replacement  with  concrete  roof 
slab,  and  the  elimination  of  the  cast-iron 
and  glass  ceiling  of  the  Chamber  and  Its  re- 
placement with  an  acotistically  treated 
plaster  celling  or  ceiling  of  other  suitable 
material. 

OBVXLOFUENT  AND  APFBOVAI.  OF  FLAMS  FOS 
HOX.'SX  IMFROVXMKNTS 

The  plans  for  Improving  the  House  Cham- 
ber, as  finally  approved  by  the  special  Hotise 
committee  appointed  under  the  act  of  July 
17,  1945,  represent  designs  developed  by 
Francis  P.  Sullivan,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
associate  architect,  and  Harbeson,  Hough. 
UTlngston,  and  Larson,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
consultants.  In  collaboration.  The  designs 
have  the  approval  of  the  Conunlsslon  qt 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
and  they  are  acceptable  to  the  several  con- 
sultants on  air  conditioning,  lighting,  and 
acoustics,  and  to  the  structural  engineers. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts 
and  ideas  of  all  concerned  with  their  prep- 
aration. 

The  Commtsstoc  of  Fine  Arts,  whose  ad- 
vice wss  sought  by  the  House  Committee,  in 
expressing  their  formal  approval  of  the  plans 
stated  that  their  approval  was  predicated  on 
the  ultimate  carrying  out  of  the  entire  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  House  Chamber.  The 
Commission  stressed  the  Importance  of  carry- 
ing out  ultUnately  the  plans  for  both  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  Chamber  in 
order  to  obtain  a  unity  of  design,  which  they 
advised  would  not  obtain  if  only  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Chamber  were  to  be  improved. 

The  plans  for  the  new  roof  constniction 
represent  designs  developed  by  Thomas  W. 
Marshall  and  James  M.  Gongwer.  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  retained  as  engineering  con- 
sultants for  the  project. 

The  plans  for  the  House  roof  and  chamber 
improvements,  proposed  to  be  carried  into 
effect  diu-ing  the  summer-fall  recesses  of 
1949  and  1950,  were  formally  approved  by  the 
special  House  committee,  June  14,  1946,  and 
formally  reported  by  the  committee  to  the 
House.  June  24,  1946.  House  Report  No.  2321. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  of  tha 
House  committee,  set  forth  In  House  Report 
No.  2321,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  kept 
the  House  Chamber  plans  on  exhibit  in  tba 
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Oflic*  ot  the  Architect  of  the  Capttol  from 
June  24  to  JxUy  8.  1946.  for  Inspaetlon  and 
coounent  by  anj  Members  of  the  Ho\ise  who 
•Wished  to  examine  them. 

When  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act.  1949  was  considered  by  the  House  In  Feb- 
ruary 1949.  an  amendment  proposing  to  re- 
tain the  existing  skylight  and  the  existing 
east-Iron  and  glass  ceiling  of  the  House 
Chamber  containing  the  State  seals  was  re- 
jected by  the  Bovam,  and  the  act.  as  passed 
by  the  Huuse.  provMts  for  carrying  out  the 
plans  as  approved  June  14.  1946. 

The  Uotue  was  also  advised,  while  this  icg- 
talatton  was  tuder  consideration,  that  the 
State  seals,  when  removed,  will  be  preserved. 
and  that  it  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
special  HOUM  committee  that  the  seals  be 
taken  care  of  according  to  the  will  of  the  varl- 
ous  State  organizations. 

DKScairnoN  or  fboposzo  Horsx  impcovzmsnts 

ReconstTUCtion  of  House  roof 

The  present  roof  construction  over  the 
wing,  with  its  skylights  and  iron 
.  will  t)e  removed  and  replaced  by  re- 
inforced concrete  slab  and  structural  steel 
beams  supported  on  steel  tnisses.  The  sky- 
lights In  the  connection  between  the  central 
portion  of  the  building  and  the  House  wing 
will  likewise  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by 
a  concrete-and-steel  roof.  The  new  roof 
structure  will  be  fireproof  throughout,  lae 
roof  will  be  Insulated  and  covered  with  sheet 
copper.  New  air-conditioning  ducts  will  be 
run  below  the  new  roofs,  eliminating  the  old 
ducts  which  are  now  on  top  of  the  roofs, 
thereby  materially  improving  t>ie  air  view 
ot  the  building. 

House  Chamber  improvements 

At  the  time  the  remodeling  of  the  House 
Chamber  was  authorized  in  1945,  the  special 
House  committee  directed  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  redesign  the  celling  of  the 
Chamber,  and  to  plan  all  other  required  Im- 
provements, with  prime  emphasis  on  light- 
ing, acoustics,  and  air  conditioning. 

The  plans,  as  developed  and  approved, 
provide  for  elimination  of  the  existing  cast- 
Ircm  and  glass  celling  of  the  House  Cham- 
ber and  Its  replacement  wiib  a  new  ceiling 
constructed  oi  decorative  painted  plaster  and 
stamless  steel  perforated  for  distribution  of 
air  conditioning  and  for  acoustical  purposes. 

It  is  the  central  portion  of  the  celling 
Which  wUl  be  of  stainless  steel.  This  area 
constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  total  ceil- 
ing area  and  is  the  most  important  area  from 
the  standpoint  of  correct  lighting,  acoustics, 
and  proper  distribution  of  conditioned  air. 

In  the  center  of  the  stainless  steel  portion 
of  the  ceiling  will  be  an  ornamental  feature 
of  carved  shatterproof  glass  and  bronze,  11- 
iMBtliated  from  above,  to  furnish  a  visible 
■Mree  erf  direct  light  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Chamber. 

The  State   seals,   when  removed,   will   be 
prsserved  and.  as  previously  indicated,  will  • 
be  disposed  of  In  such  manner  as  the  House 
may  direct      A  detailed  description  of   the 
proposed    improvements   follows : 

The  design  of  the  Hoiise  Chamber  has  been 
studied  with  motives  derived  from  classic 
architecture  from  the  same  sources  as  tised 
by  the  architects  of  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  Capitol  and  of  other  buildings  of  the 
•srty  Rspubllc.  The  design  has  been  devel- 
oped to  harmonize  with  the  architecture  of 
those  portions  of  the  Capitol  Building  of  the 
period  of  the  early  Republic,  insofar  a«  this 
can  be  done  while  providing  for  modern 
lighting,  sir  conditioning,  and  acoustic 
treatment. 

In  remodeMng  the  House  Chamber,  the 
flSf  will  be  hung  behind  the  Speaker  s  chair, 
fnoBsd  in  a  columned  motif  ai^d  flanked  by 
aao^mirs  symbollclng  the  Nation's  law- 
KAldng  body.  The  oU  paintings  of  Wash- 
ington by  Vanderlyn  and  Lafayette  by  Ary 
SchsAcr  wUl  be  placed  on  the  same  wall  of 
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clock,  with  a  suitable  sculptured 

be  located  over  the  rostrum. 
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Oallfery.  the  south  of  the  Chamber  wall 
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M(  rabers"  seats   on   the  floor  of  the 
ivlll  be  replaced  with  new  and  more 
seating,  and  the  seating  arrange- 
be  Improved.     By  a  reduction  In 
of  floor  aisles  from  seven  to  five, 
nearest   to   the   south    wall,   as 
other  seats,   will  be  rearranged 
forward  more  directly  In  line 
Speaker's  vision.     The  new  arrange- 
It  possible  to  Increase  the  num- 
from  444  to  448. 
portrait  busts,  now  In  the  gal- 
niches,  will  be  removed  from  the 
and   relocated   in   the  rotunda   of 
use  OfBce  Building. 

public-address  system  will  be 
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f*om   the   Chamber  celling  will   be 
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the  Speaker's  lobby. 
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mproved   type   of   noiseless   seats. 

"".  designed  arms  and  ends.    The 
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lo<lated  over  the  doors;  and  the  wall 

n  the  doors  will  be  covered  with 

fabric. 

cornice  of  the  room   and   the 
ijorder   of   the   ceiling   will    be    of 
Conditioned  air  for  the  gal- 
be  introduced  through  semlclrcu- 
located  in  the  ceiling  border  near- 
Light  for  the  galleries  will  be 
flush-type  ceiling  fixtures  located 
alr-condltlonlng  outlets, 
treatment  of  the  celling  contemplates 
flat  portion  extending  outward 
1  rails  In  which  will  be  Incorporated 
decorative  coffers,  and  a  higher 
In  the  center  springing  from 
cove.     The  central  portion  will 
id  of  painted  stainless  steel,  per- 
small  holes  for  the  Introduc- 
c^ndltloned   air.     The   rest   of   the 
be  of  plaster.     The  entire  area 
jerforated   stainless  steel   portion 

acoustically. 

I  enter  of  the  stainless  steel  por- 

celUng   will   be   an   ornamental 

carved    shatterproof    glass    end 

HI  timlnated  from  above,  to  furnish 

source  of  direct  light  for  the  ap- 

the  Chamber.     The  lighting  of 

will   be  accomplished   by  indirect 

reflected  from  the  ceiling,  the  source 

'Kill  be  light  fixtures  concealed  In 

abound  the  perimeter  of  the  center 

slmfcllfled  design  of  the  Chamber  and 

recon*ruction  of  the  gallery  floor  and 

wall  make  It  i)osslble  to  Increase 

cloakxtxjm   width   by   approximately    18 

to  provide  improved  accommo- 
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the  Chamber,  when  compleleii. 

improved  lighting,  seating,  air 

and  acoustics,  and  the  Chamber 

of  simple  architectural  dignity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZ3 

Thursday.  March  3i,  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News, 
appearing  March  28,  1949: 

IHUMAN'S  WONDZHLANB 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  kind,  gener- 
ous king  who  lived  In  a  gleaming  white  castle 
surrounded  by  marble  palaces.  He  had  a 
storehouse  of  treasure  which  was  the  wonder 
of  all  the  world.  It  was  stacked  with  bulging 
chests  of  gold  and  silver  and  contained  row 
upon  row  of  bins  heaped  with  precious 
stones. 

One  day  the  king  summoned  his  cotinselors 
and  addressed  them  as  follows: 

"My  heart  bleeds  for  my  people,"  he  said. 
"There  are  so  many  things  they  lack  which 
only  I  can  give  them.  They  ought  to  have 
more  medical  care  and  more  savings  for  old 
age,  sickness,  and  unemployment.  They 
should  have  better  and  wider  roads  to  travel 
upon.  They  ought  to  have  more  steel,  more 
electricity,  and  more  irrigation.  They  ought 
to  build  better  houses  and  more  of  them. 
They  ought  to  have  more  schools  and  more 
teachers.  The  city  workers  need  more  wages 
because  food  Is  so  expensive.  The  farmers 
need  more  storage  space  so  they  can  hold 
their  products  off  the  market  and  get  higher 
prices  for  them. 

"So  I  shall  share  my  treasure  ^Ith  my 
people.  Let  all  of  them  come  to  my  store- 
house and  each  help  himself  according  to 
his  wants." 

When  the  people  heard  these  tidings,  they 
praised  their  king  for  his  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity. According  to  the  decree,  each  of 
the  king's  subjects  went  to  the  storehouse 
and  took  from  It  th  amount  of  treasure 
necessary  to  fulflll  his  desires.  And  the 
people  rejoiced,  because  they  were  getting 
something  for  nothing. 

The  next  day  the  king  went  to  his  store- 
house and  found  It  bare.  Again  he  simi- 
moned  his  counselors  and  spoke  thus: 

"So  that  I  may  continue  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  my  people,  It  will  be  necessary 
to  replenish  my  storehouse,"  he  said.  "In 
addition  to  payments  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  welfare  of  my  people,  the  expenses  of 
government  have  become  very  burdensome, 
and  I  have  also  promised  to  send  gold  and 
sliver  and  arms  to  the  people  across  the  sea 
so  that  they  may  protect  themselves  from 
the  barbarians  who  threaten  them. 

"Therefore,  I  have  decided  that  all  my 
subjects  shall  be  taxed,  each  according  to 
his  means.  From  those  who  have  little,  little 
shall  be  taken.  But  from  those  who  have 
much,  much  shall  be  taken,  untU  all  people 
are  equal  In  the  possessions  they  retain." 

And  so  the  tax  collectors  went  forth  and 
came  to  the  houses  of  the  people  and  de- 
manded payment.  And  they  gathered  up 
the  gold  and  sliver  and  precious  stones  the 
people  had  taken  from  the  king's  storehouse, 
save  that  the  poor  were  permitted  to  keep 
a  small  part  of  the  king's  bounty,  while  from 
the  rich  they  took  in  addition  their  house- 
hold goods  and  other  possessions  untU  they 
had  left  only  as  much  as  the  poor. 

The  tax  collectors  kept  some  of  the  treas- 
ure themselves  since,  not  being  producers  of 
wealth,  they  had  no  other  source  of  liveli- 
hood, and  gave  the  rest  to  the  king.  Soon 
the  storehouse  was   lull   of   treasiue  again. 
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and  the  king  was  pleased,  saying:   "Have  I 
not  dealt  fairly  with  my  people?" 

Some  of  the  people  were  pleased  and  some 
were  not.  The  poor  said:  "Why  should  w© 
work  any  more?  The  king  will  take  care  of 
us."  The  rich  said:  "Why  should  we  work 
any  more  when  the  king  takes  away  from  us 
the  wealth  we  produce?" 

And  so  the  people  worked  less  and  produced 
less,  and  every  time  after  that  when  the 
tax  collectors  came  among  them  there  was 
less  wealth  to  divide.  Instead  of  everybody 
getting  more,  everytxxly  got  less.  But  the 
tax  collectors  were  happy,  because  they  always 
got  their  share,  and  the  king  was  happy  be- 
cause his  storehouse  was  always  replenished. 
"I  have  given  everybody  a  fair  deal."  the 
king  said. 

This  is  not  as  fantastic  a  fairy  tale  as  it 
sounds.  As  Henry  Hazlltt  wrote  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Newsweek,  the  Government  cannot 
distribute  more  under  President  Truman's 
fancy  hand-out  program  than  the  people  pro- 
duce. And  It  Is  not  the  Government  which 
produces  wealth,  but  private  enterprise.  But 
before  the  Government  can  give  part  of  this 
wealth  to  some  of  the  people.  It  must  take  it 
away  from  others. 

This  is  true  of  every  Instance  in  which  the 
administration  proposes  to  distribute  Federal 
largesse.  The  money  first  must  be  taken 
from  some  people  before  it  is  given  to  others. 
Frequently  it  will  be  taken  from  the  same 
people  who  are  intended  to  be  the  ultimate 
beneficiaries. 

But  in  no  case  do  the  people  get  back  all 
that  is  taken  away  from  them.  The  Federal 
Government  gets  a  rake-off  on  every  pot  to 
pay  the  costs  of  administration  and,  inciden- 
tally, to  support  an  ever-growing  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Such  financial  legerdemain  eventually 
must  lead  to  a  tax  burden  which  will  devour 
the  rewards  of  prudence,  thrift.  Industry, 
skill,  and  foresight  and  destroy  the  Incentives 
to  work  and  produce.  We  are  further  along 
that  road  than  we  think. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  29, 
1949: 

\JWM    Fund    Grants    $2,000,000    Weeklt — 
Lewis  Sf^^s  Risk  in  BEKcrrrs  fob  Soft- 
Coal  Miners — Extra  $200,000   Anthracite 
Aid — Plan  Basis  Is  Qttestioneo — Lack  of 
Rescxvcs  Caluh  Perii.  in  Face  of  Motjnt- 
XNc  Costs  and  Drop  in  Market 
(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 
The  United  Mine  Workers  welfare  and  re- 
tirement fund,  most  ambitious  of  all  union 
welfare  projects.  Is  paying  out  $2,000,000  a 
week  in  benefits  to  soft-coal  miners  and  their 
families.     The   companion   fund   for   hard- 
coal  miners  is  distributing  another  $200,000 
a  week  in  pensions,  death  and  disability  pay- 
ments and  medical  fees. 

The  UMW  funds  will  have  to  spend  much 
more  before  they  achieve  the  full  program 
iketched  out  by  John  L.  Lewis,  but  they  al- 
ready are  straining  against  the  limits  of  the 
royalty  of  10  cents  a  ton  on  each  ton  of  ooal 
mined  from  which  the  benefits  must  be  paid. 
Officials  of  the  DMW  are  not  concerned 
about  the  poaslbUlty  that  the  intake  wUl  b* 


too  small  to  keep  benefits  up  to  the  Lewis 
standard.  They  are  confident  that  the 
UMW  chieftain  wUl  be  able  to  win  all  the 
money  that  Is  needed  to  fulflll  the  program, 
even  if  It  takes  a  new  strike  to  do  It. 

Coal  operators,  who  have  been  convinced 
from  the  start  that  the  benefits  were  too 
high  to  be  maintained,  expect  that  Mr.  Lewis 
will  seek  a  royalty  of  at  least  40  cents  a  ton 
in  the  June  contract  negotiations.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  keeping  his  own  counsel  on  this  score,  but 
his  aides  do  nothing  to  discourage  such 
speculation. 

Federal  social  security  and  labor  experts 
applaud  the  aims  of  the  UMTW  welfare  ex- 
periment but  question  the  soundness  of  its 
financing.  They  fear  that  Its  lack  of  reserves 
will  make  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
mounting  pension,  disability,  and  medical 
costs,  especially  If  the  market  for  coal  drops 
precipitately. 

COXTRSE  HELD  FORWARD 

No  one  seriously  expects  that  Mr.  Lewis 
win  turn  back  from  the  course  he  has  charted. 
In  the  words  of  his  aesociates:  Mr.  Lewis 
knows  only  one  way  to  move — and  that  is 
forward.  Moreover,  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
welfare  program  Is  so  universal  and  so  deep- 
rooted  In  the  mine  districts  that  It  would 
be  suicidal  for  any  union  leader  to  suggest 
that  it  be  whittled  down  or  even  that  It 
abandon  plans  for  futtire  extension. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  made  his  own  position  dear. 
He  contends  that  caring  for  the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  mining  industry  should  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  cost  of  production, 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  Industry  and  the  con- 
sumers of  coal. 

"The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
assumed  the  position  over  the  years  that  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  human  equity  In  the 
coal  Industry  Is  inherently  rs  valid  as  the 
cost  of  replacement  of  mining  machinery  or 
the  cost  of  paying  taxes  or  the  cost  of  paying 
interest  indebtedness  or  any  other  factor  in- 
cident to  the  production  of  a  ton  of  coal  for 
consumers'  bins." 

TTiat  is  the  way  Mr.  Lewis  summed  up  his 
viewpoint  in  presenting  the  first  pension 
check  to  a  62-year-old  miner  last  September. 
Mr.  Lewis  added  his  belief  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  expect  the  general  taxpayer  to  take  over 
the  burden  of  caring  for  human  wastage  in 
an  industry  as  hazardous  as  coal  mizflng. 

"For  that  reason."  he  declared,  "the  United 
Mine  Workers  believe  they  are  setting  up  a 
definite  goal  for  others  to  follow  to  relieve 
the  State  of  the  necessity  for  caring  fpr  the 
extraordinary  cost  of  industries  which  are 
particularly  hazardous." 

aciNXRS  tell  OF  Am 

The  files  of  the  UMW  in  Washington  bulge 
with  letters  from  aged  and  disabled  miners 
and  widows  and  orphans  who  are  being  helped 
by  the  welfare  fund.  They  tell  how  they 
have  been  rescued  from  dependence  on  the 
charity  of  relatives  or  of  public  relief  au- 
thorities. In  many  cases  they  tell  of  strength 
restored  to  bodies  shattered  by  mine  acci- 
dents and  of  approaching  self-support. 

Miss  Josephine  Roche,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  Is  now  direc- 
tor of  the  UMW  welfare  and  retirement  fimd 
reports  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion coal  miners  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies have  been  aided  by  the  bituminous  fund 
since  it  paid  Ite  first  benefiu  in  Jime  1947. 
More  than  $86,000,000  has  been  distributed 
from  the  fimd. 

Fifteen  thousand  miners  past  the  age  of 
62  and  with  20  years  or  more  of  mine  work 
behind  them  are  receiving  retirement  pay- 
ments of  $100  a  month.  The  average  age  of 
those  who  have  retired  Is  66.  Miss  Roche 
said  that  most  of  them  were  suffering  from 
permanent  disabilities  resulting  from  mina 
accidents  or  mine-contracted  illnesses. 

"Even  though  the  UMW  benefits  are  added 
to  Federal  old-age  instirance  payments,  which 
average  about  $30  a  month  for  miners  leav- 


ing the  pits  at  65.  only  'a  tM|!lgll>le  percent- 
age' of  the  able-bodied  miners  past  the  re- 
tirement age  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
pension  provisions."  Miss  Roche  said. 

"Even  with  only  S  or  S  days'  work  In  the 
mines,  most  of  our  people  wotild  rather  keep 
working  as  long  as  they  can,"  she  noted. 
"We  know  of  several  past  80  who  are  still  at 
work." 

GRANTS  AND  DEATH  BKNEFTTS 

In  addition  to  the  $100  pensions,  the  fund 
provides  disability  grants  ranging  up  to  $00 
a  month  for  incapacitated  miners,  with  ad- 
ditional allowances  of  $20  for  the  miner'a 
wife  and  $10  for  each  child  or  other  depend- 
ent. Widows  receive  a  maximum  of  $60  a 
month  and  orphans  are  allowed  $25.  Death 
benefits  of  $1,000  have  been  paid  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  10,500  miners. 

The  area  in  which  the  fund  Is  just  begin- 
ning to  make  Itself  felt  is  In  the  provlsioQ 
of  complete  medical,  hospital,  and  health 
care  for  mine  workers  and  their  families.  As 
projected  by  Dr.  Warren  F.  Draper,  formerly 
chief  medical  c^Qcer  at  Supreme  Headquar- 
ters. Allied  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  now 
the  ftind's  medical  director,  the  program 
wotild  meet  every  health  need,  extending 
even  into  the  fields  of  preventive  medicine 
and  public -health  work. 

In  this  field  the  fimd  finds  Its  resources 
taxed  by  "the  great  backlog  of  human  nec- 
lect"  that  requires  attention  before  It  can 
turn  to  setting  up  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  current  care  that  Miss  Roche  and 
her  associates  are  planning. 

"We  have  started  out  with  the  cases  of 
most  shocking  neglect  that  had  gone  un- 
tended  for  years  and  jrears,"  Miss  Roche  said. 
"We  will  keep  extending  the  coverage  of  our 
program  as  rapidly  as  we  can  make  arrange- 
ments with  hospitals  and  physicians." 

Two  hxmdred  and  eighteen  paraplegics — 
men  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  as  a 
result  of  spinal  injuries — have  been  sent  to 
rehabilitation  centers  in  this  city.  New 
Jersey,  CaltTomia,  and  other  places  equipped 
to  help  restore  them  to  a  measure  of  social 
usefulness  after  months  and  years  of  bed- 
ridden idleness. 

HOSPITALS   COOPERATINa 

Dr.  Draper  said  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  and  simUar  institutions 
throughout  the  country  were  cooperating 
with  the  fund  in  providing  facilities  fca-  the 
treatment  of  miners  whose  medical  needs 
demanded  more  speclallxed  treatment  than 
their  home  areas  afforded. 

Hie  aim  of  the  fund  Is  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  local  doctors  and  hospitals  In 
the  26  mining  States  and  with  specialized 
institutions  elsewhere  to  provide  the  high- 
est standard  of  service  at  the  most  reasonable 
cost  for  UMW  members  and  their  families. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
given  its  blessing  to  the  project  and  has 
recommended  that  State  medical  sodetle* 
set  up  liaison  committees  to  work  with  the 
10  UMW  medical  field  offices  to  see  that  the 
charges  established  by  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals are  fair  and  proper. 

When  the  program  Is  operating  fully,  the 
welfare  fund  wUl  pay  all  the  bllla.  At  present 
it  is  doing  that  for  miners,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren in  most  urgent  need,  but  not  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  miners  and  their  families. 
Most  miners  still  pay  $3  or  $4  a  month  under 
company  check-off  systems  for  medical  serv- 
ices and  some  pay  another  $3  or  $4  en  a 
monthly  bsisls  for  hospitalization.  These 
payments  will  disappear  when  the  UMW 
fund  assxmies  full  resfranslbUity  for  medical 
and  health  services. 

NEED  BCDT  AS  MZASTKB 

MiM  Boche  made  It  plain  that  the  UMW 
felt  the  degree  ca  human  need  in  the  mine 
fields  would  be  the  meastire  of  the  program's 
ultimate  extent,  and  not  the  availability  of 
funds. 
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"Thi*  Is  about  the  soundest,  most  common - 
sense  program  for  the  public  welfare  that  I 
know  of— «iul  Mr.  Lewis  has  mads  It  poa- 
dble."  Mlas  Roche  declared. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  care  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  members  and  their  families 
is  going  to  be  adequately  followed  through. 
We  will  adrance— we  will  not  stop.  We  will 
move  forward  on  the  basis  of  experience  and 
not  of  blueprints." 

£he  hailed  the  whole  program  as  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  labor  movement  and  as 
the  greatest  contribution  to  our  economy 
and  the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 
She  contended  that  Its  benefits  were  not 
confined  to  the  miners  but  extended  to  all 
Americans  In  terms  of  reduced  tax  burdens 
and  improved  citizenship. 

From  the  Indristry's  standpoint,  she  main- 
tained that  the  fund  was  a  factor  for  In- 
creasing productivity  and  for  attracting 
young  men  to  the  mines.  She  told  of  one 
youth  who  operated  a  high-speed  coal-cut- 
tlcg  machine  and  who  told  her  that  he  men- 
tally calculated  the  fund  royalty  collections 
•8  hta  machine  piled  up  ton  after  ton  of  coal. 

"Whenever  he  was  putting  on  bruslilngs. 
be  resented  the  fact  the  fund  was  not  mak- 
ing money  as  fast  as  It  would  If  he  were 
vortlnc  at  the  face."  Mlaa  Roche  recalled. 

"Our  coal  industry  would  have  been  the 
■tory  of  K^^Iand  all  over  again  were  It  not 
for  Mr  Lewis,  with  hU  emphasU  on  mecha- 
nlaatlon.  increased  output,  and  protection 
for  the  human  element  In  the  Industry." 

AoacnnsTXATTON  or  ruics 

The  fund  Is  administered  by  three  trustees, 
with  Mr.  Lewis  representing  the  union.  Ezra 
Van  Horn,  of  Cleveland,  representing  the  op- 
erators, and  Senator  Sttucs  BamcEs.  New 
Hamps2:lre  Republican,  representing  the 
public. 

Senator  Bamcia,  who  has  served  as  trustee 
for  nearly  a  year,  said  he  felt  the  fund  was 
performing  a  very  fine  function  and  that  Mlsa 
Roche.  Dr.  Draper,  and  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  were  doing  an  excellent 
Job  of  applying  lu  resources  in  keeping  with 
the  policies  laid  down  by  the  trustees. 

"I  am  opposed  to  socialized  medicine." 
Senator  Budcks  observed,  "and  1  feel  we  must 
have  something  to  take  its  place,  such  as 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  and  private  wel- 
fare funds,  of  which  this  is  an  outstanding 
example." 

The  Senator  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
fund  had  been  operating  long  enough  to  per- 
mit tinai  Judgment  as  to  whether  it  could 
afford  to  supply  additional  benefits  or 
whether  those  now  in  effect  were  too  gen- 
erous. 

"We  are  pioneering  In  a  new  field."  he  de- 
eUred.  "I  fe«l  this  la  an  answer  to  much  of 
the  pressure  for  governmental  action  to  take 
cart  of  ail  human  needs,  but  we  are  going 
to  have  to  feel  our  way.  I  am  always  going 
to  predicate  any  stand  I  take  on  the  right 
to  change  It  In  the  light  of  experience." 

COMUCNT  or  orauTou 
Mr.  Van  Horn,  who  has  bMn  at  odds  with 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Senator  BaooM  on  most  Issues 
of  poller  within  the  board  of  trustees,  de- 
clined to  comment  In  any  way  on  the  fund's 
operations.  Other  coal  operators  asserted 
that  Mr.  LewU'  ability  to  shut  down  the  coal 
mlnaa.  to  enforoe  his  views,  made  a  mockery 
of  the  whole  trustee  system,  and  put  him  in 
the  position  of  making  all  the  decisions 
hlmaelf. 

They  contended  that  the  Idea  that  human 
coats  should  be  counted  as  a  charge  on  pro- 
duction, ran  contrary  to  the  concept  of  Fed- 
eral social  security  as  a  device  for  meeting 
the  social  hazards  of  old  age.  unemployment, 
and  disability.  They  asserted  that  unions 
would  seek  to  outdo  one  another  in  winning 
apaclal  baneflU  for  their  nMmbars.  thus  mak- 
ing a  hoOgspodg*  of  social  Mctmty. 

The  operatora  also  challenged  the  argu- 
ment that  th«  Itmd  should  And  out  how 
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T\esday,  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  SM  TH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Fetruary  3,  1949.  I  extended  my 
remarlts  a  id  included  ..  poem  by  a  Com- 
munist ei  titled  "Good-by  Christ."  It 
was  anti- :iirlst.  of  course,  and  It  was 
brought  tr  the  attention  of  thousands  of 
my  constl  uents.  who  were  astounded  by 
its  conten 

Today,  llr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  ydung  minister.  Rev.  Louis  O. 
Poppe,  who  replies  to  the  poem  referred 
to.  He  his  entitled  his  poem  "Good-by 
Mr.  Hughe  s."  Under  permission  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  Rever- 
end Poppe  s  reply : 
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Good- by 
I'm  leaving 
So  you  can 
I  hope  you 
Running  tilings — 
You've  beef 
And  your 
And  Stalin 
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Have  a  good  time. 
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Before  I  go 
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made  the  atom? 
man  wisdom 
power? 
lose  her  child, 
comfort  In  the  gospel  of  Lenin 
bible? 
find  spiritual  strength 

cocktail? 
sulBclent  superman  I 


And  while  you  are  busy, 

Rebuilding  the  concept  of  power, 

I'U  be  watching  from  within  the  shadowa. 

I  will  watch  the  faces  of  Judas. 

And  Pilate,  and  Herod  the  Tetrarch, 

As  they  cringe  at  your  foolishness. 

And  theirs; 

While  I  wait  in  the  company 

Of  the  Fisherman,  of  Gandhi  and  Francis. 

When  the  sands  of  the  desert  of  time 
Have  covered  your  hammer  and  sickle 
The  Cross  will  still  be  standing 
High  on  Calvary. 

Sure  111  go — now! 

But.  I'll  be  back 

To  heal  the  wounds  you  leave. 

I  have  been  dismissed  before. 

Only  to  return  again. 

When  other  selfish  men 

Had  learned. 

As  you  will  learn. 

That  Justice, 

And  love. 

And  mercy  and  humility 

Are  eternal. 

And  unconquerable. 


Good-by.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Masch  28.  1949. 


— LouU  G.  Poppe. 


Rassian  Control  of  Hangarj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  NEW   TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tions have  appeared,  lasted  for  awhile, 
and  then  became  but  a  memory.  Em- 
pires have  risen,  held  the  attention  at 
the  center  of  the  stage,  only  in  a  period 
of  a  century  or  so  to  make  their  exit  Into 
oblivion.  Haughty  autocrat.*;  crushing 
under  their  heels  of  authority  the  poor 
and  the  weak  have  vaulted  to  positions 
of  power  only  in  time  to  be  forgotten,  or 
If  remembered,  remembered  only  with 
scorn.  The  world  Is  a  changing  place, 
but  fundamentals  and  true  concepts 
never  change:  and  the  divine  rights  of 
man  are  such  that  no  empire,  no  dicta- 
tor, and  no  nation  can  take  them  away 
from  him  due  to  the  very  fact  that  those 
rights  have  been  divinely  bestowed. 

Today  a  power  has  appeared,  out- 
dictating  the  dictators  of  yesteryear,  out- 
ruling  the  haughty  kings  of  centuries 
past,  and  more  cruelly  scourging  the 
people,  and  more  unconscionably  Ignor- 
ing the  concept  of  natural  law  in  an  at- 
tempt to  outrage  the  sanctity  of  the 
Deity.  That  power  is  communistic  Rus- 
sia and  the  poor,  weak  nations  that  It 
has  overpowered;  and  so,  when  we  talk 
today  of  Hungary,  we  mean  the  Russian- 
dominated  Hungary,  where  only  recently 
we  have  seen  again  the  infamous  mani- 
festations of  the  Russian  determination 
to  destroy  religion.  There  are  no  ex- 
ceptions in  their  attack.  Protestant  and 
Jewish  groups  take  their  place  alongside 
of  the  heroic  and  broken  body  of  Cardi- 
nal Mlndszenty. 

It  might  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  see  by  what  autnorlty  this  alleged 
government  takes  control  over  the  people 
of  Hungary.    Law  Is  a  rule  of  action. 
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mandatory    in    form,    established    and 

promulgated  by  competent  authority  for 
the  common  good.  Suarez  says,  "Liaw 
Is  a  common,  just  and  stable  precept." 
Before  a  law  can  have  any  sanction,  it 
must  come  from  competent  authority. 
The  Communist  regime  in  Hungary  as- 
sumed its  power  by  dubious  means,  and 
its  means  was  the  disenfranchisement 
of  the  opposition,  so  that  a  court,  which 
has  been  so  well  described  by  our  Presi- 
dent as  a  "kangaroo"  court,  can  have  no 
authority  or  sanction  for  its  findings. 
And  where  has  this  "kangaroo"  court 
ever  established  its  legality?  The  evi- 
dence is  of  a  most  compelling  nature 
to  support  the  findings  that  the  present 
regime  in  Hungary  is  not  one  which  rose 
to  power  through  valid  means;  nor  can 
It  be  said  that  it  has  either  actual  or 
implied  consent  of  the  people. 

And  now,  in  Budapest.  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty and  six  others  with  him  remain 
doomed.  They  went  from  accusation  to 
their  doom  of  life  imprisonment  in  5  days. 
What  a  contrast  with  our  American  jus- 
tice. Certainly  the  Communist  regime 
in  Hungary  cannot  claim  to  be  for  the 
common  good  in  such  an  action  where 
the  citizen  receives  no  protection,  where 
every  human  right  is  violated,  and  at- 
tempts are  made  to  destroy  the  body  and 
the  will;  the  very  dignity  of  the  human 
being. 

The  Cardinal  has  been  a  great  source 
of  courage  to  his  people  always.  He  was 
born  among  the  peasants  in  his  native 
Hungary  of  a  family  of  German  ancestry 
that  had  settled  in  Hungary  some  300 
years  ago.  Even  when  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty became  a  prince  of  the  church 
he  never  lost  contact  with  his  own 
people. 

This  case  will  .«;tand  forever  as  a  mon- 
ument to  man's  Intolerance  of  man. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  such  a  ruthless 
crusade  to  destroy  an  individual  because 
he  dared  to  exercise  rights  that  belong 
to  him  as  a  human  being.  The  Ameri- 
can people  denounce  this  great  miscar- 
riage of  justice. 


Flood  Control  Record  of  Anny  Enfineers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LctnsuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Shreveport  Times, 
Shreveport.  La.,  of  March  29.  1949.  en- 
titled "They  Never  Pail."  Often  fine 
work  of  governmental  agencies  is  over- 
looked in  the  bickering  criticism  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  fail  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  proper  standards.  The 
magnificent  work  of  the  Army  engineers 
In  the  handling  of  our  flood-control  prob- 
lems in  the  lower  Mlssis.«?lppi  Basin  Is  well 
presented  in  this  fine  editorial,  and  I  hope 
tho.se  Members  of  Congress  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  engi- 


neers in  war  and  in  peace  will  read  this 
editorial  carefully.     It  is  as  follows: 

THTT  KTVni  FAn. 

A  Mlsalaaippl  River  levee  opposite  Baton 
Bouge  broke  last  Thursday  night,  forming  a 
large  crevasse  which  resulted  in  flood  ol  quite 
a  number  of  square  mUes  of  land. 

Working  around  the  clocJc.  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Army  Englneera  had  the  crev- 
asse closed  and  the  flowage  of  water  stopped 
by  Saturday  night. 

That  U  the  way  with  the  Army  engineers. 
Always  you  can  coimt  on  them.  They  never 
faU  where  human  achievement  Is  possible. 
They  get  far  too  little  credit  for  what  they 
accomplish  not  only  In  preventive  work  but 
In  remedial  work  that  at  times  approaches 
the  muaculous. 

Here  in  the  Shreveport  area  there  may  be, 
at  times,  far  too  little  realization  ol  what 
the  Army  engineers  have  done  in  our  own 
locality  in  protection  of  land.  tx>th  city  and 
rvtral.  The  municipal  airport  area  owned  by 
the  city  new  is  far  bigger  than  it  was  when 
purchased — due  to  the  fact  that  the  Red 
Rirer,  Instead  of  eating  Into  the  area,  actually 
Is  enlargli^  It  constantly. 

This  same  revetment  job  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers— $3,000,000  worth  In  all  and  extending 
weU  below  Shreveport — Is  recognUed  by  the 
Army  englnaers  themselves,  and  by  all  un- 
biased and  competent  engineers  with  whom 
we  have  talked,  as  In  every  way  a  permanent 
job. 

That's  the  way  the  Army  engineers  do 
things — the  Corps  Itself  has  been  a  perma- 
nent factor  In  the  Nation's  welfare  and  prog- 
ress for  nearly  150  years  and  It  has  been  a 
permanent  factor  in  Mississippi  Valley  water- 
way work — which  Includes  Red  River — for 
well  over  a  century. 

When  It  Installs  preventive  controls  over 
river  waters  they  are  permanently  preven- 
tive: and  when  emerfency  remedial  work  Is 
the  task  at  hand  it  fills  the  bill  until  the 
permanent  job  can  be  done. 

Apparently  what  caused  the  Port  Allen 
break  in  the  Mississippi  levee  was  the  failure 
of  some  of  our  Slate  agencies  to  be  as  com- 
petent as  the  Army  engineers.  Dredging 
firms  were  permitted  to  keep  taking  out  sand 
until  they  undermined  the  levee  Itself. 

Let's  leave  things  to  the  engineers  them- 
selves hereafter  where  waterways,  banks,  and 
flood  control  are  concerned.  They  have 
proved  their  abUlty  and  their  competence. 


Union  Welfare  Plans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  Kitri  ucKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1949 

Mr.   PERKINS.     Mr.   Speaker,   imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-s  in  the  Ric- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  28. 1949: 
TBKn    MiLLioM     Prvs    Httmhod    Thousamo 

WOBXBS      IN       WSLTAXZ       PLANS — RiSS      TO 

6.000,000    IM    StncicxB    Sought   rr    Union 

f  w^nmma    NSOOTIATIMC    COMTSACTS BXPLOT- 

ns  PATnta  Costs — Industst  Is  DnmnD  on 

TREOBT.  PntOS  BANKatJPTCT  POSSZBIX — AMA 

Apptovss  PaojKCTS 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 

Three  and  •  half  million  workers  now  en- 
joy the  protection  of  union-sponsored  health, 
welfare,  or  retirement  plans,  with  their  em- 
ployers paying  all  or  most  of  the  bllL 


Union  leaders  hope  they  can  push  th« 
number  of  workers  under  welfare  plans  past 
the  &.000.000  mark  this  cummer.  Lat>erallza- 
tlon  of  existing  t>enefit£  and  increased  em- 
ployer contributions  are  also  part  of  the 
union  program  In  forthcoming  collective 
bargaining  negotiations. 

A  survey  by  the  New  York  Times  Indicated 
that  union  officers  and  members  were  gen- 
erally enthusiastic  about  the  operation  of 
welfare  plans  now  In  effect,  while  employer 
reaction  varied  from  approval  of  the  basic 
idea  to  belief  that  the  whole  problem  should 
more  properly  be  met  through  governmental 
action  on  social  security. 

In  no  case  was  there  any  suggestion  that 
the  huge  sums  being  collected  far  welfare 
purposes  were  being  dishonestly  adminis- 
tered or  that  unions  were  using  them  as 
war  chests.  However,  many  employers  ex- 
pressed fear  that  rivalry  among  union  lead- 
ers might  touch  off  a  competitive  race  In  tb« 
welfare  field  of  such  dimensiors  as  to  bank- 
rupt Industry. 

The  survey  also  disclosed  that  the  Ameri- 
can  Medical  Association,  which  opposes  gov- 
ernmental steps  toward  compulsory  health 
Insurance,  was  well  pleased  with  the  way 
union  health  programs  were  working.  Dr. 
James  McVay,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  chairman 
of  the  association's  council  on  medical  serv- 
ice, said  none  of  the  plans  now  in  operation 
ran  afoul  of  Its  concept  of  what  a  sound 
medical  program  should  contain. 

tnrrrcD  Mnri  woaxaas  lead 

Biggest  snd  bast-known  of  the  present 
plans  are  the  two  United  Mine  Workers  wel- 
fare and  retirement  funds,  which  are  taking 
in  tl20.000.000  a  year  in  soft-coal  royalties 
and  $12.000 fiOO  a  year  more  in  bard-eoal 
royalties.  Both  funds  are  spending  the 
money  almost  as  fast  as  It  Is  collected  and 
are  still  far  from  providing  the  fxiU  list  of 
benefits  John  L.  Lewis  feels  the  funds  must 
supply. 

The  International  Ladies  Oarment  Work* 
ers  Union.  AFL,  and  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  CIO.  which  were  In  the 
welfare  field  even  before  Mr.  Lewis,  have 
piled  up  nearly  1110.000.000  In  reserves  In 
their  welfare  funds.  The  ILOWU.  which  In- 
cludes a  pooled  vacation  fund  In  Its  welfare 
program,  expects  to  distribute  more  than 
t20.000.000  In  benefits  thU  year.  The 
Amalgamated  will  pay  out  about  M.OOO.OOO 
on  the  basis  of  current  estimates. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  truck  drivers, 
longshoremen,  millinery  workers,  bulldiog 
craftsmen,  utility  employees  and  workers  in 
scores  of  other  Industries  receive  prntsotiow 
through  group  Insurance  or  pension  sfstoms. 
but  there  is  a  wide  deviation  in  the  range  of 
welfare  services  prcrlded  and  in  the  percent- 
age of  employer  oontrlbution. 

Retirement  benefits  \-ary  from  a  straight 
doilar-for-doUar  matching  of  Federal  Social 
Security  payments,  which  currently  average 
about  926  a  month,  to  the  Lewis  figure  (tf  $100 
a  month,  in  addition  to  social  seciirity.  On 
the  health  side  th«-e  is  little  uniformity  of 
benefits.  A  few  programs  protect  workers, 
and  sometimes  their  families  ss  weU.  by  pro- 
viding full  insurance  against  medical,  surgi- 
cal and  hospital  bills.  Most  have  fixed  limiu 
on  the  cost  and  duration  of  beoefits. 

PSaCENTAOS   or   PAT    BOtX 

Employer  contributions  xisually  take  the 
form  of  allocation  of  a  specified  percentage 
of  pay  roll  or  a  certain  number  of  crats  an 
hour  for  welfare  purposes.  Most  employer- 
financed  funds  run  from  2  to  5  percent  of 
pay  rolls,  with  a  few  even  higher.  In  the 
Philadelphia  garment  Industry  employer  con- 
tributions total  8  percent,  but  84  percent 
of  this  goes  Into  a  unique  fair  income  fund 
intended  to  safeguard  wra-kers  against  some 
of  the  hasards  of  seasonal  unemployment. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  funds  derive 
their  Income  from  a  royalty  ol  20  cents  a  ton 
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on  all  ooal  mined  In  the  bltumlnoxis  and 
•nthracitc  ftCiCls.  With  the  aid  of  new  blgh- 
•p««d  mining  machinery,  the  average  soft- 
ecNU  miner  aoeounts  for  a  production  of  64 
tons  a  day.  This  biin^  tb«  royalty  collection 
to  about  8  percent  If  measured  on  a  pay-roll 
basis.  In  anthracite,  where  mining  condl- 
tkama  make  the  per-man  yield  much  lower, 
tb»  royalty  amounU  to  3  percent  of  pay  roll. 
In  steels,  automobiles,  electrical  manufac- 
turing, rubber,  and  other  Industries.  In 
which  union  welfare  funds  are  still  rare, 
aevsral  factors  have  combined  to  make 
unlona  feel  that  1949  Is  the  ye&r  to  make  the 
big  push  for  expanded  health  and  pension 
programs. 

Chief  among  these  Is  the  adverse  Impact 
of  the  declining  cost  of  living  on  union  de- 
mands for  fourth -round  wage  Increases. 
Even  though  labor  leaders  argue  that  higher 
waives  arc  necessary  to  promote  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  to  fortify  purchasing 
power,  they  expect  to  win  more  popular  sup- 
port on  the  welfare  front  than  the  wage  front 
this  year. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  demonstrated 
effect  of  existing  welfare  funds  in  building 
up  union  mcvale  and  membership  loyalty. 
Under  most  programs  workers  lose  benefits 
when  they  leave  the  industry  or  quit  the 
union.  Prom  both  standpoints  the  existence 
of  Insurance  and  pension  provisions  operates 
as  a  stabilizing  element.  This  may  become  a 
particularly  important  factor  If  Industrial 
conditions  become  worse. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Beard  requiring  employers  to  bargain 
collectively  on  pension  and  other  welfare  pro- 
grams have  strengthened  the  union  position 
In  this  year's  negotiations.  In  past  years 
many  employers  have  declined  to  accept  the 
view  that  such  matters  were  proper  subjects 
fcr  bargaining.  The  new  NLRB  rulings  are 
batng  oootaatcd  in  the  courts,  but  unions  do 
not  intend  to  put  off  their  demands  until 
final  rulings  are  handed  down. 

Employers  faced  with  new  welfare  demands 
take  the  view  that  any  assumption  of  new 
labor  costs,  whether  in  the  form  of  higher 
wages  or  of  welfare  ptayments.  will  force  prices 
up  at  a  time  when  consumers  are  refusing 
to  buy  bseause  they  feel  prices  are  already 
too  high. 

Another  frequent  employer  argument  is 
that  the  plans  of  the  Truman  administration 
for  Ubfralizing  and  broadening  the  Federal 
social  secTirity  program  will  entail  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  pay-roll  taxes.  With  social 
security  taxes  likely  to  reach  a  combined  em- 
ployer-employee level  of  at  least  8  percent 
If  ail  phases  cf  the  Truman  program  are  ap- 
prorsd,  many  industrialists  contend  that  al- 
location of  further  funds  for  union  welfare 
programs  would  undermine  the  national 
•conomy. 

Union  sickesmen  retort  with  a  double- 
barreled  argument.  In  the  first  place  they 
see  little  basis  in  the  record  of  the  Bighty- 
Arst  Congress  to  expect  favorable  action  on 
any  substantial  part  of  the  Truman  social- 
security  recommendations.  In  the  second 
place  they  ma.lntaln  that  there  will  continue 
to  be  need  for  auxiliary  programs  to  supple- 
ment and  reinforce  benefits  svailable  through 
■octal  security. 

Soane  major  welfare  agreements  Include 
provisions  for  rsoanaldaratlon  of  employer 
contributions  and  MnployM  benefits  If  aoclal- 
aectirlty  taxes  are  Increased  or  Federal  serv- 
ices liberallaed.  Others  are  subject  to  change 
only  when  new  basic  wage  contracts  coma 
up  for  negotiation. 

The  3.500.000  workers  now  under  wellar* 
plans  represent  a  litUs  leas  than  one-quart«r 
of  the  country's  orgsnt— d  workers.  Most  of 
the  plans  are  Jointly  administered  by  tmioo 
and  employer  reprsasntatives.  but  some  of 
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Problems  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 


la  j-ott  policies  will  probably  be  in- 
some  extent  by  welfare  consldera- 
there  Is  a  choice  between  lay- 
employees  entirely  or  putting  all 
ed  work  schedule,  the  need   for 
the  welfare  fund  may   Induce   a 
favor  lay-offs  so  that  the  reduced 
cdntrlbutlons   will   be    adequate   to 
!  mailer  number  of  workers  left  in 
11  n 
th »  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp..  which  pays 
lOur  into  a  UAW  welfare  fund,  cut 
a  Ions  in  January,  the  union  gave 
to  a  program  of  lay-offs  Instead  of 
In  the  workweek.     As  a  result, 
now    some    3,500    fewer    workers 
Insurance  protection  and  there 
need  to  scale  down  benefits  for 
)n  the  pay  roll, 
the    determining    factor   in   the 
decision  was  not   the  welfare 
fact  that  under  the  Michigan 
instirance    law    there    is    no 
unemplojrment    compensation 
vho  are  not  totally  idle.    In  New 
3ther  States  days  of  unemploy- 
aken   into  consideration,  but   In 
workers  would  have  drawn  no 
the  State  unless  some  were  laid 
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views  on   union   health    and 
ms    was    set     forth     by    Dr. 
telephone  interview  last  week, 
praise  to  the  program  pro- 
he    ILGWU    through    Its    union 
ler  in  this  city. 

said  he  favored  the  general  ap- 

taken  by  Dr.  Warren  F.  Draper. 

director  of  the  UMW  welfare  and  re- 

fijnds.  In  setting  up  a  comprehen- 

program  for  miners.     In  gen- 

M<^ay  remarked,  the  union  welfare 

successfully  avoiding  the  ob- 

AMA     has    directed     against 

cAedlcine. 

I  nterested  In  encouraging  the  de- 

>f  any  program  that  will  provide 

standard  of  service  to  the  patient. 

traditional  patient-doctor  re- 

md  meet  the  other  requirements 

•  Dr.   McVay  declared.     "Thus 

of  the  various  plans  established 

collei:tlve  bargaining  leads  us  to  be- 

are  functioning  satisfactorily 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  T7TAH 

IN  THZ  8E?TATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  31  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  fMr.  T.'iftI  last  night  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  the  sub- 
ject Problems  of  the  Atlantic  Pact.  I 
point  out  that  the  Senator's  address 
bears  out  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Utah  that  there  are  many  problems  con- 
nected with  this  pact  which  are  hard  to 
understand,  and  which  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied  and  debated  before  the 
North  Atlantic  treaty  is  ratified  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  oojection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

On  April  4.  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  will 
be  signed  In  Washington  by  the  United 
States  and  most  of  the  Important  western 
European  nations.  Thereafter,  It  will  te 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  by 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

I  doubt  if  any  measure  affecting  more 
vitally  the  problems  of  the  future  security 
and  peace  of  the  American  people  has  been 
before  the  Senate  In  my  time  for  serious  con- 
sideration. The  pact  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed by  many  newspaper  editors,  column 
writers  and  radio  commentators,  even  before 
its  text  was  made  public.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  issued  statements  and  broadcasts 
to  the  Nation  setting  forth  effectively  the 
merits  of  the  jjact.  Public  opinion  polls 
have  annoimced  a  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple In  favor  of  the  pact,  but  with  little  evi- 
dence that  they  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  involved. 

SENATOR  WAN--S  FACTS 

As  a  United  States  S?nator.  I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  so  until  I  know  more  facts  and  hear  more 
discussion  of  the  problems  Involved.  It  has 
been  tacitly  assumed  that  the  pact  would 
be  approved  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  short 
time,  but  I  think  my  feeling  of  uncertainty 
is  shared  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Senators, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  debate  In  the 
Senate  as  a  historic  event  which  can  still 
determine  public  opinion  as  well  as  as  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate. 

To  my  mind,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  should  be  directed,  first,  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  the  liberty  of  our 
people  against  foreign  attack,  and  second, 
toward  the  maintenance  of  peace  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  our 
liberty.  The  making  of  this  Atlantic  treaty 
at  this  time  is  Justified  by  its  proponents  on 
the  ground  that  this  country  would  be 
threatened  by  the  military  power  of  Russia 
If  It  were  extended  over  western  Europe.  It 
Is  argued  with  force  that  Lf  we  make  known 
our  willingness  to  go  to  war  in  case  of  an 
attack  by  Rxissla  on  western  Europe,  it  will 
deter  such  an  attach  and  thereby  contribute 
both  to  our  security  and  to  the  paaot  of  thm 
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world.  It  is  argued  on  the  other  side  that 
the  pact  will  not  in  fact  protect  western 
Europe  from  occupation  if  the  Russians 
choose  to  go  to  war,  that  our  security  da- 
pends  on  other  factors  than  the  occupatloo 
of  western  Europe  by  the  Russians,  and  that 
this  pact  will  tend  to  (vovoke  Russia  to  war 
rather  than  discourage  such  action. 

WHAT  a  rscrt 

What  is  the  Atlantic  defense  treaty?  Like 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  pact  deals 
with  the  problem  of  preventing  or  punishing 
aggression  by  one  nation  against  another. 
Both  pacts  contain  an  agreement  to  settle 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  Under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  we  have  agreed  to 
provide  armed  force  to  the  United  Nations 
on  action  of  the  Security  Council  calling  for 
such  forces  to  prevent  International  aggres- 
sion. Since,  however,  we  can  veto  any  action 
by  the  Security  Council,  we  liave  reserved  the 
right  in  that  agreement  to  decide  fcr  our- 
selves whether  our  forces  shall  go  to  war.  In 
the  Atlantic  defense  treaty,  our  agreement 
Is  much  more  direct.  We  agree  In  article  5 
thflt  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of 
the  signatories  in  Europe  or  North  Amer- 
ica shall  be  considered  an  attack  against 
them  all,  and  consequently  we  agree  that, 
if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs,  we  will 
assist  the  party  or  parties  so  attacked  by  tak- 
ing forthwith.  Individually  and  In  concert 
with  the  other  parties,  such  action  as  we 
deem  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the  secvu-ity 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  While  the 
treaty  Is  obvlcusly  aimed  at  aggression  by 
Russia,  it  appears  to  cover  aggression  by  any 
nation,  member  or  nonmember.  against  any 
other  nation  signing  the  pact,  and  the  obliga- 
tion Is  to  be  in  force  for  30  years.  This 
evening  I  can  hardly  do  more  than  state 
the  problems  which  confront  anyone  charged 
with  the  solemn  duty  of  passing  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  treaty. 

1.  Is  this  a  definite  moral  or  legal  obliga- 
tion to  go  to  war  If  any  nation  attacks  a 
member  In  Europe,  or  is  It  subject  to  a  choice 
by  the  Congress  which,  under  oxit  Constitu- 
tion, Is  given  the  power  to  declare  war? 

The  language  certainly  sxiggests  that  we  are 
Obttgatlng  ourselves  to  go  to  war  if  we  con- 
■Mtr  that  necessary  to  restore  snd  maintain 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  I 
suppose  the  language  Is  sufficiently  indef- 
inite so  that  we  might  refuse  to  go  to  war, 
but  I  hardly  think  we  would  be  acting  in 
good  faith  if  we  did  refuse.  The  language 
certainly  Justifies  the  othw  nations  In  con- 
cluding that  we  have  assumed  at  least  a 
moral  obligation  to  use  armed  force  to  de- 
fend them  against  Russia  and  to  restore 
their  freedom  if  Russia  has  Invaded  them. 
It  is  true  that  article  n  says  that  the  treaty 
shall  be  ratified  and  Its  provisions  carried 
out  by  the  parties  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes.  Thst 
seems  to  Indicate  that  a  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress  is  necessary,  but  even  this  Is 
not  certain.  The  President  ol  the  United 
States  undoubtedly  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  use  our  armed  forces  against  an 
armed  attack  on  the  United  SUtes  without 
a  congressional  declaration  o*  war.  Article 
6  says  that  an  armed  attack  against  any 
ottier  nation  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  ua.  If  a  treaty  can  modify  proviakins 
of  our  ConstltuUon,  the  President  might  be 
able  to  use  armed  foreas  without  congres- 
sional action  to  protect  the  territory  of  one 
of  the  Eturopean  participants  against  armed 
attack.  Under  Article  9  of  our  Constitution, 
treaties  are  given  an  independent  status 
equal.  In  some  respects,  to  the  Constitution 
t.  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  so  held  In 


Holland  versus  Idlssouri  and  other  cases.  It 
is  at  least  doubtftil.  in  my  (pinion,  whether  a 
congressional  declaration  of  war  will  be  n«c- 


Of  course,  tt  la  true  that  Congrcsa  might 
prohibit  act  km  by  our  Army  and  refuse  to 
carry  out  the  obligation  of  the  pact.  All 
treaties  are  subject  to  repudiation,  but  cer- 
tainly we  should  not  enter  into  a  treaty 
unless  we  intend  to  carry  it  out.  Including 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  that  If 
we  adopt  the  treaty  w  should  do  so  with  the 
frank  a^TP^s*'"*!  that  we  are  committing  our- 
selvas  to  go  to  war  if  Russia  attacks  one  of 
the  western  European  nations. 

I  myself  have  not  felt  that  this  Is  a  con- 
clusive argument  against  the  treaty.  Cer- 
tainly as  long  as  we  maintain  armed  forces 
in  Germany  wa  would  be  drawn  into  war, 
anyway,  if  Russia  attacked  western  Eiiropc. 
I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  obligation  Is  to  last  for  20  years,  and 
that  it  may  well  apply  to  much  smaller  and 
less  important  attacks  by  one  nation  on 
another,  even  though  Russia  has  returned  to 
an  entirely  peaceful  status,  and  make  lis  a 
policeman  for  all  weatern  Europe. 

2.  Dues  the  pact  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Vandenberg  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  June  II,  1948?  I  was  not  myself 
able  to  vote  on  that  resolution,  but  It  was 
adopted  by  a  large  oia>3rity  of  the  Senate. 
Undoubtedly  that  resolution  advised  the  as- 
sociation of  the  United  States  with  a  regional 
agreement  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  collective  self-defense  under  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  should  any 
attack  occur  affecting  Its  national  sectirlty. 
The  resolution  approved  the  general  theory 
of  an  Atlantic  Pact,  but  there  is  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  pact  does  not  go  further 
than  then  contemplated. 

Senator  VANocMasac  at  that  time.  In  ex- 
plaining his  resolution,  said:  "It  declines 
automatically  military  alliances.  It  declines 
all  peacetime  renewals  of  the  old  open-ended 
lend-lease  formula.  It  declines  unilateral 
responsibility  for  the  fate  of  western  Eiirope. 
It  U  none  of  those  things;  it  is  the  exact 
opposite.  •  •  •  Our  cooperation  must  be 
a  supplement  and  not  a  substitute  for  the 
adequate  and  conunuous  defensive  activities 
of  others.  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Rio 
treaty  which  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. •  •  •  It  never  steps  outside  the 
United  Nations  Charto'.  It  never  etepe  out- 
side the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  never  steps  outside  the  final  authority  of 
Congress." 

Comparing  the  pact  with  the  Rio  treaty. 
«e  fiztd  it  has  much  more  the  quality  of  a 
military  ftin*nr»  than  that  treaty.  Under 
that  treaty,  in  case  of  an  armed  attack,  we 
are  free  to  determine  the  measures  which  we 
desire  to  take,  and  all  of  those  measures  are 
referred  to  an  organ  of  consultation  which 
meets  without  delay  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing on  measures  of  a  collective  character. 
The  obligation  aasunaed  In  the  Atlantic  Pact 
seems  to  me  much  stronger  than  thst  con- 
tained in  the  Rio  treaty. 

I  dont  mean  to  conclude  that  we  should 
not  enter  into  such  strong  obligations  In 
view  of  the  Communist  threat,  but  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  bound  by  the  Vandenberg 
resolution  to  approve  the  Atlantic  Pact  as 
now  drawn. 

3.  Is  the  piM:t  In  accord  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter?  Article  51  of  the  Charter 
provides  that  "nothing  in  the  present 
Charter  shall  Impair  the  inherent  right  of 
Individual  or  colleetiv*  mil  dtttnm  if  an 
armed  attack  occurs  against  a  mamber  of 
the  United  Nations  until  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security." 
X  believe  this  recognizes  the  validity  at  such 


a  pact,  but  it  U  hard  to  claim  that  it  Is  In 
pursuance  of  the  general  theory  of  the 
United   Nations. 

A  pact  ia  permitted  to  axlst  and  to  operate 
In  case  the  UnUad  ilatkw  machinery  fails 
to  work.  I  had  boped  that  the  pact  might 
be  a  small  Unttad  HatioiM  wltbin  the  larger 
one.  setting  up  much  more  definite  rules  for 
the  application  of  law  and  justice  between 
those  nations  which  ware  prepared  to  agree 
within  the  pact.  I  hoped  we  ifilght  have  a 
mode!  on  which  Intarofttlonal  agreements 
based  on  law  and  justioa  oould  ba  devslopad. 
which  could  later  be  applied  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  But  this 
pact  is  strictly  limited  to  a  '-uppleo^entary 
military  alliance  for  collective  self  defense. 

4.  Furthermore.  U  the  pact  Involvas  an 
obligation  to  arm  all  of  the  nations  of  weat- 
ern Europe.  I  have  sooie  doubt  whether  the 
recognition  in  article  61  of  "tha  lnh«>«at 
right  of  collective  self  defense  If  <4n  araaad 
attack  occurs"  jtistlfles  the  arming  by 
n£tlon  of  a  great  many  other  natioos 
the  statements  of  Secr^ary  Achcson  and 
other  sources,  our  Oovcmment  seems  to  have 
agMaA  •■  part  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  to  pro- 
vide wns  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe  I 
seriously  question  whether  such  an  agrea- 
laait  is  coQsisteut  with  our  obligation  to  the 
United  Nationa.  True,  the  United  Natl<»is 
has  not  yet  prohibited  the  building  up  of 
armament  by  any  memlaer,  althr.ugh  the 
Charter  contains  proposals  loottirg  to  tlMit 
result.  But  It  Is  hard  to  reccmeile  with  tlas 
general  purposes  of  the  United  Natwns  the 
oellberste  annlng  of  a  large  number  of 
smaller  countries  by  on«  large  and  power- 
ftil  state. 

This  arms  proposal,  which  has  not  been 
definitely  submitted  to  Congress  as  yet, 
raises  one  of  the  most  serious  probienu  we 
have  to  consider.  It  is  said  that  we  could 
approve  the  pact  and  than  turn  down  tha 
propossl  for  a  lend-lease  of  arms.  Techni- 
cally, that  Lb  true,  but  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  that  the  Boropean  nations  have  been 
glv<!n  to  understand  that  the  anna  are  part 
of  our  Atlantic  Pact  obUgaUon  and  voidd  re- 
gard such  action  by  tn  as  a  repudiation  of 
our  obligations  right  at  the  start  of  the  pect. 
Therefore,  we  must  consider  the  pact  and 
the  providing  of  arms  as  one  proposition. 
This  raises  my  principal  doubt,  and  frankly 
I  do  not  have  enough  facts  to  rcsolva  It. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  natl(»ial  security 
tt  Is  claimed  that  Russia  could  orerrun  west- 
em  Europe  today  and  that  no  rearming  of 
thoM  countries  could  be  effective  to  prevent 
such  aetioo  for  the  next  a  or  S 
fore,  our  national  aectirity  Is  m 
ly  Increased.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
peace,  we  m&y  give  the  Etisslans  the  Impres- 
sion, at  least  justified  to  themselves,  that  we 
are  ringing  them  about  with  armies  for  the 
purpose  of  ond«taklng  aggressive  action 
when  the  tlma  aaaea.  They  may  feai  that 
if  war  is  to  coma,  tbay  had  better  undvtafea 
It  before  these  armaments  are  built  up.  Un- 
der such  drcumstanoes  tha  pact.  Instead  of 
being  a  deterrent  to  war,  might  becomes  an 
incitement  to  war,  and  makes  it  moTe  prob- 
able Instead  of  lees.  This  seems  to  be  the 
fear  of  Mr.  John  Poster  Dulles.  On  March  8. 
he  w-uned  the  negotiators  of  the  propoaad 
Atlantic  Pact  to  avoid  all  cor 
might  be  cocstrued  by  the  Soviet  | 
as  telnglnc  United  States  military  might 
directly  to  Russia's  Scandinavian  border. 
He  obviously  felt  that  the  Including  of  Nor- 
way in  the  pact  was  a  partictilar  incitement 
which  might  lead  the  Red  army  leaders  to 
feel  that  tbair  toooaeland  was  Immedlst^ 
and  seriously  tlnaatened. 

&.  Boom  of  its  opponenta  flan  tha  qaaatlnn 
whether  the  Atlantic  Pact  la  not  really  In 
tf ect  a  dtfenalTa  and  oflenaive  military  al- 
liance.   Tliere  are  certain  commentators  who 
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feel  that  we  &&ould  enter  into  that  kind  of 
ma  alliance  becaoae  of  the  tremendous  serl- 
owBMi  Of  tlM  Communist  threat.  I  cannot 
go  tnat  far.  Certainly,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  Oovernment  are  not  admit- 
ting that  the  pact  has  any  offensive  implica- 
tions vhaterer.  I  hope  that  they  may  be 
able  to  prove  to  us  that  that  ts  the  fact.  We 
should  net  give  Russia  any  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  this  is  an  offensive 
alliance. 

6.  I  have  one  other  question.  How  far  do 
our  military  arrangements  conuntt  us  to  con- 
duct a  land  war  In  Kurope?  We  are  told  that 
military  plans  are  being  made.  Do  they  In- 
volv*  our  sending  millions  of  men  to  fight  on 
■ttiopcan  soil  against  Russia?  Many  ex- 
perts feel  that  our  part  in  any  war  should 
be  confined  to  the  air  and  that  we  should 
not  try  to  march  to  Moscow  as  did  Nap>oleon 
and  Hitler.  Many  feel  that  the  tremendous 
manpower  of  Russia  will  make  a  land  war 
on  the  Xuropean  Continent  a  contest  fought 
•aaetly  aa  Ruasla  woiiid  like  us  to  fight  it.  on 
their  chosen  ground  Whatever  may  be  our 
final  decision  in  case  of  war.  I  certainly  do 
not  feel  that  we  should  commit  ourselves 
at  this  time  to  any  particular  military  plan  or 
character  of  operation. 

On  the  problems  I  have  discussed.  I  have 
come  to  no  conclusion  myself.  I  xirge  v«/ry 
strongly  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
come  to  no  conclusion  until  there  has  been 
complete  revelation  of  our  plans  and  ob- 
ligations and  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  Issues  Involved,  both  In  the 
Senate  and  throughout  the  Unltea  States. 
The  decisions  we  make  Involve  the  very  lives 
of  millions  of  our  citizens  and  the  'uture  of 
free  government. 


Rassians  in  the  Holy  Lecd 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, a  very  important  news  article  has  just 
come  to  my  attention.  It  puts  all  of 
Christianity  on  notice  of  the  activities  of 
Godless  Communists  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Every  church  member  should  be  aroused 
to  action.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  article  by 
George  Weller.  that  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  on  February  21.  1949. 
under  the  heading.  "Russians  'capture' 
church  in  Holy  Land." 
paxLATz  raoM  Moscow  Asstnczs  rcn.L  citASCz— 

TBIAL  or  CAaOIMAl  CAIXEO  SMOKX  SC«KZM  FOR 
UAHVaVTM. 

(By  George  Weller) 

RoMx. — WhUe  the  democratic  powers  were 
roaring  protests  over  the  Communist  inquisi- 
tion in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  using  the  opportunity  to  steal  for 
another  safe,  easy  victory  in  the  Middle 


At  the  very  moment  Cardinal  Mlndaaenty 
was  facing  his  accusers,  a  Russian  priest,  safe 
behind  the  blur  of  the  Balkan  smcke  screen, 
was  talcing  over  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
Orthodox  Churrh  In  Palestine. 

Montmr.  the  deal,  obscured  by  Middle 
■ast  censorship,  was  so  deftly  managed  that 
It  passed  almost  unnoticed,  except  here  In 
Italy. 

The  entire  Cooununlst  antichurch  olTen- 
•tve  In  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  was  timed.  It  la 
racofnl—d  here,  as  a  diversion  to  draw  atten- 
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from  Russia's  own  capture  of  the 
Chxirches  and  monasteries  In  stra- 


glves  Moscow  two  main  con- 

of  only  one  to  pipe  more  com- 

the  state  of  Israel  and  broaden 

new  foothold  In  the  Mediterranean. 

pol  Itlcal  conduit  is  in  Israel's  traffic  of 

pufchased  arms  from  the  Communist 

in  Czechoslovakia  and  in   the 

Government's  amnesty   granted   last 

the    members    and    leaders    of    the 

-controlled  Stern  gang. 

rel  gious  conduit,  which  is  new.  is  the 

church,  which  imtll  last  week  was 

control. 
30W  the  Soviets  tricked  the  western 
\fhlle   America   was   glowering   over 

fence  at  Hungary: 

1  hodox  church  is  split  roughly  toe- 

Greek  clergy,  few  and  prodemo- 

Its  Slavic  clergy,  numerous  and 

n.     In  the  Balkan  satellite  coun- 

>rthodox  church  is  protected  as  an 

lloscow's    power.     In    Bulgaria    the 

Eirchbtshop   is  on  the   Communist 

pay  roll. 
Instrument  Is  the  pliable  patriarch 
lAoscow.     He  sent  Alexis  on  a  fore- 
ttur   of   the    Palestine   missions    in 
the  cold  war  began.     Alexis'  mLs- 
to  spearhead   the  effort  of  Stalin 
old  czarist  rights  in  the  Holy  Land. 
1  he  czars  Russia  had  been  the  pro- 
Christian  orthodoxy  in  the  Middle 
he  same  right  as  France  was  pro- 
Christian     Catholicism.     Having 
at   Yalta   more   than   the   czar's 
the   Far  East.  Stalin   set   out  to 
the  trick  in  the  Middle  East,  using 

as  a  wedge. 
Middle   East,   however,   the   hard- 
Btitish  and  French  rather  than  the 
stood   in    his   way.     The   British 
1    Palestine    and    the    French    the 
Lebanon  and  Syria. 
French  fumbled  their  Arab  relations 
Into  colonial  war  and  finally 
The  British  were  gunned  out 
Qe   by   Zionist  forces   financed    by 
S3rmpathizers. 

s  birth  the  coast  became  clear 

and  only  the  matter  of  timing 

uncertain. 

Orthodox   churches  and   monasteries 

y  Land,  worth  tens  of  millions  of 

under  the  custodianship  of  the 

Anthony.     For  25  years  they 

held   by   White  Russian   prelates. 

was  a  disposition  to  meet  Stalin's 

to  tolerate  religion.    When  the 

>atrlarch  toured  the  Middle  East. 

custodian   recognized   his  au- 
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br^k  came  when  the  Palestine  prel- 
his  mind  and  recognized  a  new 
prince  of  the  church,  the  Metro- 
Munich.     The  Kremlin  perceived 
expel  the  Palestine  prelate  or 
(  hurches   and    monasteries   to   the 
buildings  are  strategically  valu- 
prlestly  robe  Is  a  matchless  covtr 
of  Soviet  agents, 
the  antl-Communlst  clergyman, 
patriarch  sent  the  Soviet  Arch- 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Ga- 
Mtxcow. 
I  ulgarla's   15   Protestant   ministers 
ng  and  Mlndszenty  was  totter- 
hls  Communist  accusers,  a  quite 
was  being  enacted  in  a  church 
Moscow's  priest  was  taking 
most  valuable  Orthodox  proper- 


s'ene 


as  the  Communist  coup  was  com- 
Isrteli  Government,  on  February 
pact  with  Russia  to  provide  work- 
er the  new  sovletlzed  church.  The 
agrees  to  balance  the  account 
Israel  exports  from  Russia — na- 


tuisp  K:lfle<l. 


How  valuable  the  Palestine  foothold  la  to 
Stalin  Is  gaged  by  the  fact  that  atheistic  So- 
viet communism  for  the  first  time  not  only 
captures  a  religion  administratively  but  ar- 
ranges openly  and  officially  to  pay  for  Its 
support.  The  Orthodox  Church  overseas 
thereby  becomes  the  kept  official  faith  for  a 
state  whose  schoolbooks  stUl  term  religion 
"the  opium  of  the  masses." 

Stalin's  prelate,  Alexis,  has  set  himself  an- 
other Job  for  the  world's  fastest  grow^lng  em- 
pire: To  capture  the  keystone  arch  between 
Moscow  and  Palestine,  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople. 

Alexis,  a  sort  of  fulfillment  of  the  ex- 
theologlcal  student,  Josef  Stalin,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Orthodox  patriarch  In  Tur- 
key, who  lives  In  seclusion  at  Fanar,  on  the 
Straits,  must  be  liberated.  No  one  would 
be  surprised  if  the  Straits  themselves,  Rtis- 
sla's  prize  target,  also  gained  a  Soviet  free- 
dom. 

Alexis  also  says  that  the  great  Orthodox 
Church  of  St.  Sophia,  now  a  Turkish  national 
museum,  should  be  the  patriarchal  seat  when 
liberation  comes. 


What  Does  a  ContribntioD  Actnaliy  Cost 
a  Taxpayer? — How  Much  Is  Paid  by 
the  Taxpayer  and  How  Much  Is  Paid 
by  Uncle  Sam? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TESAS 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lobbying 
organizations  are  raising  money  by  the 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  convince  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation  to  believe  and  think  a  cer- 
tain way.  In  other  words,  a  group  that 
is  interested  in  favoring  or  opposing  any 
particular  legislation  is  out  to  do  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  get  public  sen- 
timent molded  that  way. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  raise  money  for 
lobbying  purposes.  Under  our  internal- 
revenue  laws  passed  by  Congress,  tax- 
payers are  encouraged  to  make  contribu- 
tions, not  only  to  religious  and  charitable 
organizations,  but  also  to  scientific, 
literary,  or  educational  organizations 
that  use  the  money  for  educational  pur- 
poses or  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren or  animals,  or  to  organizations  of 
war  veterans.  This  money  can  be  raised 
and  charged  to  Uncle  Sam  in  several 
ways: 

First.  A  business  firm,  partnership,  or 
corporation  can  purchase  pamphlets. 
books,  and  literature  in  huge  quantities 
and  have  them  transmitted  through  the 
mails,  or  otherwise,  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  cost  of  purchase, 
handling,  and  transportation  charged  up 
to  business  expense  of  the  concern. 

Second.  An  individual  may  contribute 
up  to  15  percent  of  his  gross  Income  for 
the  year  and  it  is  deductible  from  his  in- 
come tax. 

Third.  Under  section  120  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  it  is  possible  for 
certain  individuals  to  make  unlimited 
contributions  which  are  deductible  for 
Federal  income-tax  purposes. 
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By  using  one  or  more  of  these  methods, 
a  lobbying  concern  has  little  difHculty  tn 
getting  all  the  money  that  It  needs  or 
wants  for  most  any  purpose  because 
Uncle  Sam  pays  most  of  the  bill. 

Al.  gifts  for  the  purposes  heretofore 
mentioned  from  Income,  including  wages 
or  salaries.  Income  from  rents  or  securi- 
ties, or  business  or  professional  earnings, 
are  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  up 
to  15  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  In- 
come for  the  year  in  which  actual  pay- 
ment of  the  gift  Is  made.  You  can.  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  many  cases  effect  a 
substantial  tax  saving  by  making  such  a 
gift. 

There  Is  another  novel  way  of  making 
a  gift  for  the  purposes  heretofore  men- 
tioned that  win  actually  benefit  the  tax- 
payer and  cause  Uncle  Sam  to  pay.  In 
some  cases,  all  the  value.  For  Instance, 
you  can  make  a  gift  to  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations in  stocks.  The  value  of  the 
gift  will  be  the  present  market  value  at 
the  time  of  delivery.  The  effect  of  the 
gift  Is  that  the  taxi  ayer  escapes  entirely 
the  tax  on  the  appreciation.  In  other 
words,  the  taxpayer  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  deduction  at  the  higher  value,  yet 
be  is  not  taxed  for  the  appreciation. 

CAN    BE    MOST    COI PTTTI. 


STOCK 

Suppose  for  instance,  that  a  taxpayer 
owns  stock  that  he  bought  for  $1,000, 
and  that  its  present  value,  on  account  of 
an  increase  in  price,  has  risen  to  $2,000. 
The  taxpayer  may  give  this  stock  as  a 
$2,000  gift.  He  will  not  be  required  to 
pay  any  capital  gain*  tax  on  the  unreal- 
ized profit  of  $1,000.  The  cost  of  the 
gift  Ls  only  the  $500  which  the  taxpayer 
originally  paid,  less  a  tax  reduction  for 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer — not  $1,000 
which  he  paid  but  on  the  full  $2,000. 

I  am  Inserting  herewith  a  table  which 
shows  the  actual  cost  of  a  contribution: 

What  does  a  contritnttion  actually  costT 

TAX  SATED  BT  nCDrVTOUAT'S  COItniBtl  ilOK 
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organised  under  laws  that  will   permtt 
tax  deductions.    In  other  words,  ibv 


claim  to  oe  either  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  literary,  or  educational,  which 
brings  them  within  the  law  permitting 
tax  deductions. 

FSZZOOaCS  ABUSD 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  passible 
for  a  democracy  established  upon  the 
will  of  the  people  to  continue  to  function 
under  our  very  liberal  and,  in  fact,  loose 
system  of  freedom  of  expression  and 
freedom  of  press.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  advocate  the  restriction  of  either.  I 
believe  in  both,  but  they  are  being  sUjused 
now  to  the  extent  that  it  ts  very  difB- 
cult  for  even  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
get  the  truth  about  important  proposals 
upon  which  he  must  vote.  I  think  it  ts 
a  great  tribute  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  people  generally  that  a  majority 
of  them  are  so  seldom  fooled  or  misled 
by  disguised  and  deceitful  arguments 
presented  by  selfish,  greedy  people. 

PKESZSrt    ICISLEAOING    PSOPACAMDA 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  business  cor- 
poration to  place  whole- page  newspaper 
advertisements  in  the  principal  daily 
newspapers  of  the  country  and  charge 
the  costs  of  them  to  business  expense 
when  the  advertisements  are  devoted 
solely  to  propaganda,  giving  the  biased 
and  prejudiced  views  of  the  mancgement 
of  the  corporation.  Such  advertisements 
are  charged  up  as  business  expense  and 
the  cost  is  tax-deductible. 

In  the  case  of  one  huge  corporation 
that  is  owned  by  two  brothers,  who  are 
so  wealthy  that  they  are  in  the  81  per- 
cent income-tax  bracket,  'he  business 
exE>ense  would  cause  the  Government  to 
lose  $3,800  on  every  $10,060  expended 
by  the  corporation.  If.  instead  of  spend- 
ing the  $10,000  for  advertising,  the  cor- 
poration had  paid  $3,800  on  it  in  taxes 
and  had  paid  the  two  brothers  the  re- 
mainder of  £6.200.  each  would  have  re- 
ceived $3,100.  upon  which  a  tax  at  the 
rate  of  81  percent  would  have  been  paid 
to  the  Government,  amounting  to  $2,511. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  would 
have  received  $3,800  in  corporation  plus 
$5,022  in  individual  taxes,  making  a  total 
of  $8322;  so  the  charging  of  such  busi- 
ness expenses  amounting  to  SIO.OOO  would 
have  actually  cost  the  Government  $8,822 
in  this  case.  This  can  be  multiplied 
millions  of  times  a  year. 

The  mails  are  filled  with  such  adver- 
tising all  the  time,  not  advertising  items. 
goods,  or  commodities,  but  advertising 
views,  notions,  and  suggestions  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  get  the  people  to 
think  a  certain  way.  Such  efforts  are 
naturally  selfish  because  the  private-en- 
terprise system  is  selfish,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  views  will  be  presented  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  people  to 
believe  in  a  way  that  the  greedy  interest 
of  the  concern  is  t)enefited. 

VREL    CAPACmr 

One  of  the  most  untruthful,  mislead- 
ing, and  harmful  campaigns  that  is  being 
carried  on  today  is  by  the  "big  steel"  in- 
terests. They  have  the  finest,  best,  and 
most  highly  paid  professionals  in  our 
country  to  attract  the  ntfndai  ol  the  peo- 
ple in  a  way  that  the  esOK  of  "XM  iterf" 
is  presented  in  the  most  favorable  light 
and  Its  failures  to  perform  in  the  public 
Biuily  ludden. 


It  is  well  known  that  we  must  have  an 
Increased  capacity  in  steel  of  at  least  10.- 
OOO.OCO  tons  per  annum  in  orde*  to  main- 
tain full  employment  and  production, 
yet  the  big  steel  companies  are  doing 
everything  within  their  power  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  they  are  expand- 
ing adequately  to  take  care  of  their  needs. 

Recently,  Dr.  Louis  H.  Bean,  economist 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  point- 
ed out  in  a  letter  published  tn  Business 
Week,  that  we  are  now  producing  88,- 
500,000  tons  of  steel  per  annum  wiien  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  produce  100.- 
000.000  tons  by  1950  in  order  to  maintam 
full  employment  and  production. 

Dr.  Bean  also  stated: 

Tbe  clanger  we  face  tocUy  ot  even  greater 
shcNTtages  in  tbe  1950*8  to  clearly  borne  out  by 
tbe  recent  McGraw-Hill  ntrvey  (BW.  Janu- 
ary 22.  1949.  p.  54)  wblch  shows  that  while  all 
manufactiiring  Industries  expanded  56  per- 
cent dxiring  tbe  past  10  years,  tbe  steel  In- 
dustry expanded  only  S  percent,  and  that  over 
the  next  5  years  all  industries  expect  to  ex- 
pand another  13  percent  while  the  steel  In- 
diistry  expects  to  expand  only  3  percent. 

If  any  of  your  readers  are  interested  tn 
seeing  bow  the  depression  of  the  1930's  re- 
sulted In  a  halt  to  steel-capacity  expansion 
and  laid  the  heals  for  the  wartime  and  cur- 
rent shortages  In  steel,  the  brief  statement 
entitled  "What  About  Steel  (the  Battle  of 
Steel  Statistics) "  is  available  on  request  and 
will  give  them  that  Information. 

PaOPACAMDISTS   AmWCBD 

If  by  chance,  some  public -spfrt ted.  pa- 
triotic employee  of  our  Government  an- 
swers a  misleading  and  untruthful  state- 
ment being  used  by  the  propagandists 
and  lot)byists,  a  great  cry  goes  up  at  once 
something  like  this,  "I  was  advised  that 
this  release  was  tyT>ed  on  Governmait 
paper,  on  Government  time,  on  a  Gov- 
ernment machine,  and  in  a  Government 
ofSce."  This  is  tyjMcal  of  the  objections 
that  are  urged  against  any  answer  given 
by  anyone  in  authority. 

The  propagandists  and  lobbyists  do  not 
stop  there.  They  contact  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  make  sure  that  language  is 
written  into  the  next  appropriation  bill 
that  wffl  make  It  impossible  fc«-  Govern- 
ment money  to  be  spent  for  such  pur- 
ixjse.  even  If  it  results  in  telling  the  peo- 
ple the  truth  and  giving  them  informa- 
tion that  would  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing misled  and  deceived. 


Aids  for  Mke  Victims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KDrrocKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPBMBBTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORD.  I  include  the  ftdlowing  article  from 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal  of  March 
15.  1949: 

FVMS  An>«  Mm  Victims  To  Fm  »«w 

Vocjowma 
Poor  days  before  Chrtetnuw.  IMa,  Pershing 
Smith  walked  to  his  worklnf  pUce  lA  a  mine 
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at  Btbtf.  W.  Va^  for  tb*  last  ttme  The  In- 
jortM  that  baCatl  talm  that  Dscember  day  left 
him  permanently  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
dovn. 

After  mere  than  5  y-ara — three  and  a  half 
of  which  were  a  total  loss  economlcadly.  di- 
vided between  bed  and  wheel  chair — Persh- 
!•  BOW  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
tt  In  the  little  mining  com- 
et Blair.  W.  Va.  It  affords  him  a 
mcdtsx  incctne  on  which  to  support  his  wife 
and  two  young  children. 

Smltb.  who  was  among  the  first  seriously 
disabled  Weat  Virginia  miners  to  be  sent  by 
the  UMWA  welfare  and  retirement  fund  to 
the  Permaneute  Hospital  In  California  for 
physical  rshabUltaticn.  was  launched  In  a 
new  vocation  geared  to  his  physical  capacity. 
Interests  and  abilities  through  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  at  the  State  vocational  rehablllta- 
tton  dlrtslon.  the  UMWA  local  at  Ethel, 
friends,  and  fellow  citizens  In  the  commu- 
nity. Coal-miner  friends  gave  their  time  and 
talent  to  neip  erect  the  small  building  which 
boum  the  Smith  store.  The  Iccal  union 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  build- 
ing fund.  Within  5  months  his  business  was 
netting  him  an  average  of  about  f50  a  week. 

Although  Smith  had  previously  been  re- 
jected for  hospitalization  by  the  State  on  the 
grotind  that  "physical  restoration  shoiild  not 
be  considered  beyond  attempting  to  provide 
the  client  with  suitable  braces  and  instruc- 
tions for  using  them."  his  physical  condition 
was  greatly  improved  by  medical  treatment 
under  auspices  of  the  welfare  fund  and  his 
vocational  usefulness  increased  accordingly. 

Pershing  Smith  Is  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
dlsablsd  mtnen  that  the  welfare  fund  has 
undertaken  to  restore  to  physical  health,  to 
assist  In  qualifying  for  and  finding  employ- 
ment In  a  new  vocation  that  will  enable  them 
to  function  once  again  as  self-sustaining 
citizens. 

There  are  scores  of  similar  cases  demon - 
fttlBg  platoly  that  given  the  opportunity, 
miner  readily  equips  himself 
to  carry  on,  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  eco- 
noaalcaUy  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Take  4o-year-oid  Austin  Quiaion.  of  Gar- 
dendale,  Ala.,  who  has  been  paralyzed  for 
years  due  to  a  spinal  Injury.  Hospital  treat- 
ment in  New  York  under  welfare  fvmd 
auspices  rendered  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  his  health,  although  he  is  still 
largely  confined  to  a  wheel  chair 

Qulllton  utilizes  his  considerable  mechan- 
ical skill  in  operating  a  general  fix-it  shop 
adjacent  to  his  home,  where  he  repairs  wash- 
ing  machines  and  other  home  electrical 
appliances.  He  is  taking  a  correspondence 
course  in  radio  repairs,  provided  by  the  State 
rehabllltatJon  service.  He  has  also  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  drafting  and  has  drawn  plans 
for  several  houses  In  his  community. 

A.  J.  Orammer.  Jr .  of  Sumlton.  Ala.,  lost 
both  legs  as  a  result  of  a  mine  motor  accident 
In  May  1947.  Married  and  the  father  of 
three  children.  2S-ycar-old  Orammer  was  a 
careful,  enthusiastic  worker.  His  only  ex- 
perience had  been  in  mining  coal. 

Arrangements  were  made  throtigh  the 
State  rchabUltatton  service  to  give  Orammer 
9  mooths'  training  in  watch  repairing.  He 
applied  himself  with  such  zeal  that  he  was 
qualified  inside  of  6  months  to  open  a  shop 
at  his  own  in  Sumlton.  which  now  provides 
his  family  with  a  fair  Income. 

Until  the  UMWA  welfare  fimd  began 
however,  a  large  proportion  of 
seriously  Impaired  in  the  coal  In- 
dustry were  the  further  victims  of  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  that  too  often  sen- 
tenced them  to  s  bed  of  afBictlon  or  wheel- 
chair for  life,  left  them  totally  dependent 
on  meager  compensation  allotments  or 
charity,  and  dewoM  at  vocational  taefulnees. 
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a  disabled  miner,  after  the  neces- 
me^lcal  treatment,  is  ready  for  vocation- 
.  the  welfare  fund  steers  him  to  the 
1  .uthorities.  who  determine  his  aptl- 
interests  and  map  out  a  program 
or  training  to  fit  him  for  a  new 
of     livelihood.       The     welfare    fund 
close  cooperation   with   State   re- 
services  in  finding  suitable  em- 
objectlves  and  opportunities. 
a    pioneer    undertaking,   on    a    scale 
b4fore  attempted  for  the  disabled  vic- 
industry.   despite   the   fact   that    a 
vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
handicapped  civilians  has  suppos- 
operating  for  nearly  30  years, 
from  all  the  humanitarian  consld- 
it  is  a  common-sense  economic  pro- 
As   one    authority    pointed    out    re- 
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dh  abled  man  or  woman  is  a  dependent 
k  burden   on  somebody — his   family 
:ommunlty.     It  costs  about  WOO  to 
year  to  maintain  him  in  depend- 
costs  about  the  same  to  effect  (vo- 
rehabllitation      That  cost  is  paid 
So.   through   rehabilitation,   we 
restore  the  citizen  to  his  family  and 
I  in  society  but  we  cut  off  a  con- 
loss.    In  most  cases  the  rehabilitated 
income-tax    payments    alone    will 
costs  of   his  rehabilitation.     And 
definite  indication  that  the  average 
ifant  will  repay  In  taxes  810  for  every 
on  him  during  the  course  of  hi^ 
life." 

this  out  Is  the  fact  that  during 
period  ending  June  30.  1948,  West 
spent  a  total  of  only  f4e7.307.32  on 
rehabililating  the  disabled,  but  during  the 
pe  -iod  the  rehabilitation  program  pro- 
n  early  that  much.  1456,000.  in  State 
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HOH.  JOSEPH  C.  0  MAHONEY 

or  WToMiNr 
IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursi  cy,  March  31  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  IS).  1949 


•MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  this 
Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
report  of  a  survey  which  It  re- 
conducted with  respect  to  men's 
for  the  fabrics  to  be  used  in 
othinR.    I  have  just  prepared  a 
and  made  a  transcription  for 
bifoadcast  throughout  the  country, 
in    the    wool- growing 
this  subject.     I  ask  unanimous 
that  the  text  of  the  statement 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
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being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
as  follows: 
O  :oo  Nxws  Poa  Wool  Obowxbs 
This  li   good  news  for  the  wool  growers  of 
America.     It  Is  good  news  for  manufacturers 
of  wool  f  kbrlcs  and  for  those  who  are  engaged 


in  the  distribution  of  fabrics  and  clothtng 
made  of  wool. 

Less  than  10  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  the  second  largest  producer  of  fine  wools 
In  the  world.  Here  we  grew  sufficient  wool 
to  supply  65  percent  of  all  our  clothing  needs 
even  In  the  years  of  biggest  demand.  The 
remaining  35  percent  was  imported.  Cur 
annual  domestic  clip  ran  around  430.000,000 
pounds  a  year  and  provided  employment  for 
some  500.000  people. 

This  year,  due.  among  other  causes,  to  the 
high  cost  of  production,  foreign  competition 
and  the  unprecedented  disaster  which  held 
the  Rock''  Mountain  West  in  its  grip  for  3 
months  last  winter,  wool  production  will 
probably  be  not  more  than  it  was  as  long  ago 
as  1867.  The  1949  domestic  wool  clip  will 
hardly  exceed  225.000.000  pounds.  In  the 
meantime,  consumption  of  wool  has  Increased 
from  a  little  over  600.000,000  pounds  to  ap- 
proximately one  billion  pounds.  And  now 
we  are  meeting  our  wool  clothing  require- 
ments by  Importing  almost  80  percent  of  our 
peacetime  needs. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  storm  losses  dur- 
ing the  winter  were  severe,  livestock  men 
have  suffered  more  from  a  financial  stand- 
point than  from  the  actual  loss  of  sheep. 
Their  losses  will  range  from  10  to  25  percent 
In  the  States  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Wyoming. 
and  in  parts  of  Kansas  and  Colorado.  In 
all  of  the  sheep-raising  States,  including 
California,  it  is  expected  that  in  addition 
the  spring  lamb  crop  will  be  severely  re- 
duced, and  that  the  animals  which  do  sur- 
vive will  be  of  Inferior  size  and  quality. 

Livestock  men  fought  heroically  to  save 
their  flocks  during  the  successive  storms 
which  swept  the  country.  To  do  that  they 
had  to  buy  feed  at  double  or  triple  the 
average  costs.  These  expenditures,  togeth- 
er with  actual  sheep  losses  and  the  poor 
spring  lamb  crops,  which  may  be  even  small- 
er than  today's  expectations,  result  In  making 
the  disaster  the  most  severe  livestock  raisers 
have  ever  experienced  in  the  history  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West.  No  living  white  man 
ever  saw  anything  to  compare  with  last  win- 
ter's snows. 

The  discouragements  which  wool  growers 
have  encountered  from  the  rigors  of  nature 
and  the  progress  of  science  In  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fibers  have  been  substan- 
tially counteracted  by  the  revelation  that 
American  consumers  prefer  wool  clothing. 
This  was  disclosed  this  week  in  a  prelimi- 
nary summary  of  a  report  now  In  prepara- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Agrictiltural  Econom- 
ics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the 
result  of  a  survey  of  consumer  reactions  to 
the  various  fibers  used  In  men's  clothing. 
This  survey  was  completed  In  June  1948  and 
was  made  with  funds  provided  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946. 

The  Bureau  Is  noted  for  the  high  caliber 
of  its  statistical  accuracy,  and  the  survey  is 
a  splendid  example  of  how  Government  can 
assist  Industry  In  assessing  the  size  of  mar- 
kets, and  In  guiding  industry  In  methods  of 
Increasing  sales  to  the  advantage  of  the 
producer  of  agricultural  commodities. 

A  sample  group  of  men  which  the  BAE  de- 
clares represents  a  total  of  50.000,000  per- 
sons was  questioned  as  to  their  fiber  prefer- 
ences In  a  number  of  articles  of  clothing. 
Opinions  varied  widely  where  shirts,  bath- 
robes, socks,  underwear,  and  pajamas  were 
concerned,  although  the  preference  for  wool 
in  most  of  these  Items  was  surprisingly  large. 
Cotton,  that  other  great  natural  fiber,  was 
high  In  favor  among  these  Items. 

It  was  In  men's  summer  suits  that  the 
preference  for  wool  was  overwhelming.  No 
question  was  asked  as  to  fiber  preference  in 
men's  winter  clothing  because  wool  Is  prac- 
tically the  only  fiber  used  in  cold-weather 
clothing.  Summer  suits,  the  manufacturers 
tell  us.  have  only  emerged  from  the  novelty 
stage  within  the  past  10  years  or  so.  In  the 
deep  South  and  in  the  tropics  outside  this 
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ootmtry  men  have  worn  cotton  drill  suits 
for  generations,  and  have  In  fact  developed 
typical   tropical  wardrobes. 

Now.  however,  the  wool  grower  can  take 
satisfaction  In  the  fact  that  a  new  use  of  his 
product  Is  developing  permanently  In  the 
lightweight,  skeleton -lined  tropical  worsted 
suit  which  appeared  first  as  a  luxury  In  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  use  has  grown  tintU  today  It 
comprises  between  15  and  20  percent  of  all 
men's  suits. 

The  men  questioned  by  the  BAE  repre- 
sentatives were  asked  if  they  bought  and 
were  summer  suits,  and  If  so,  what  fiber  they 
preferred  and  why?  Here  are  some  of  their 
answers: 

Forty  percent  of  those  questioned  owned 
and  wore  summer  suits. 

Of  this  total  62  percent  preferred  wool  and 
wool  mixtures. 

Eight  percent  said  they  preferred  cotton. 

Seven  percent  said  they  preferred  rayon. 

In  other  words,  9  out  of  10  men  prefer 
wool  to  rayon  In  their  summer  suits,  and  4 
out  of  6  men  prefer  wool  to  both  cotton  and 
rayon. 

The  reasons  for  this  preference  for  wool 
were  Interesting  and  understandable.  They 
demonstrate  agam — If  another  demonstra- 
tion were  necessary — that  the  public  sets 
with  intelligence  in  buying  the  clothes  It 
wears  and  uses,  and  that  Its  choice  Is  based 
on  the  practical  purposes  the  fabrics  serve. 

The  men  questioned  preferred  wool  be- 
cause they  like  Its  looks;  because  they  said 
It  Is  comfortable,  and  because  It  Is  durable 
and  wears  well.  The  same  reasons  were 
given  for  the  Increasing  use  of  wool  Ln  shirts, 
socks,  robes,  and  other  apparel  Items.  They 
represented  conclusions  based  on  experience, 
and  they  reflected  an  understanding  of  the 
well-established  traditional  qualities  which 
have  made  wool  the  most  important  fiber 
few  the  use  of  mankind  In  clothing. 

These  men  do  not  prefer  wool  because  It 
Is  the  season's  new  color  or  the  moment's 
new  pattern,  although  these  may  give  the 
careful  dresser  some  concern.  They  buy 
wool  because  It  makes  fabrics  which  give 
them  the  most  for  their  money  in  wear. 
service,  and  looks. 

Since  this  country  spends  for  clothing,  an 
average  of  10  percent  of  all  the  wages  and 
salaries  earned  by  Its  people,  and  more  than 
20  percent  of  this  total  goes  for  wool  clothing. 
It  Is  Important,  first,  that  the  prices  for  ap- 
parel wool  be  kept  within  reasonable  price 
limits,  to  enable  all  of  the  people  to  buy  wool 
clothing,  and  second,  that  we  grow  at  least  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  wool  we  need. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  just 
completed  this  valuable  survey,  recently 
joined  with  the  Wool  Bureau,  a  joint  organi- 
zation comprising  the  American  Wool  Coun- 
cil representing  American  wool  growers,  and 
the  International  Wool  Secretariat  represent- 
ing wool  growers  of  the  British  Dominions. 
In  a  long-term  wool-research  project.  This 
project  Is  based  at  the  Textile  Research  In- 
stitute at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  the  West- 
em  Research  Laboratories  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Albany,  CallX. 

This  research  project  Is  devoted  to  learn- 
ing how  to  make  better  textures  of  all  grades 
of  wools,  particularly  those  medium  grades 
which  are  In  greatest  world  supply.  The 
successful  resTOlts  which  are  anticipated  will 
widen  all  wool  markets,  and  help  In  stabUla- 
Ing  wool  prices  In  all  grades,  thiis  providing 
the  public  with  a  larger  supply  of  those  wools 
which  this  country  demands  In  Its  clothing. 

Here  again  Is  a  splendid  example  of  prac- 
tical cooperation  between  government  and 
sgricuiture,  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dustry and  the  public.  It  has  in  addition 
the  further  advantage  of  being  a  practical 
ICHOn  in  International  cooperation  In  which 
•WwyoiM  benefiu  to  their  mutual  profit. 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  31  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  was  a  great 
Oklahoman.  but  we  in  Mississippi 
claimed  him  as  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished native  sons.  The  p)eople  of  the 
fine  county  of  Webster,  from  which  has 
come  some  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  our 
State,  consider  Senator  Ciore  to  have 
been  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

One  of  the  foremost  editors  of  my 
State.  Mr.  Ned  Lee  of  the  Webster  Prog- 
ress, has  reviewed  Senator  Gore's  career 
in  a  very  Interesting  editx)rial,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wkbsteb  Cottmtt's  Gieat  Nativx  Son 

Death  at  t'  e  age  of  78  on  March  16  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  ended  the  career  of  former 
United  States  Senator  Thomas  Pryor  Gore  of 
Oklahoma,  bom  and  reared  at  Walthall. 
Webster  County.  Miss. 

Not  only  was  he  the  most  dlstmgulshed 
native  son  in  this  country's  history,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world. 
His  home  people  here  In  Webster  County  are 
familiar  with  his  career  and  well  not  essay 
here  to  review  in  detail  his  long  and  remark- 
able life.  Briefly.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  two  United  States  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma:  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  world's  most  eloquent  ora- 
tors (William  Bandolph  Hearst  termed  him 
America's  greatest  after-dinner  speaker) ,  and 
many  of  his  speeches  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  are  considered  mas- 
terpieces of  literature  and  Included  In  the 
classics  destined  to  live  for  generations  to 
come.  But  more  Impressive  even  than  his 
great  mental  faculties  was  his  intrinsic  hon- 
esty, his  wintngness  to  sacrifice  his  Senator's 
mantle  for  tiie  sake  of  his  convictions. 
Twice  in  his  career,  astute  politician  that  he 
was,  he  knew  that  he  was  destined  for  defeat 
unless  he  bowed  to  public  opinion  and  to  the 
powers  that  held  sway  at  the  time.  But  never 
did  he  recede  from  his  stand  which  he  sin- 
cerely considered  right  and  proper.  In  other 
words,  be  was  a  statesman  flrst  and  a  poli- 
tician second. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  he  made  his  first 
visit  back  to  his  native  Webster  Cotmty  after 
g^*»*»^  world-wide  fame,  this  humble  writer 
was  privileged  to  meet  him.  sasoclate  with 
him,  and  gain  that  which  we  are  so  vain  as 
to  believe  a  rare  and  precious  friendship 
which  held  firm  through  ail  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  Since  that  Ume  he  has 
made  several  trips  to  Mlsslsalppi  and  of 
course  we  are  proud  that  ^ '  would  have  his 
autcxncbile  driven  Into  the  writers  yard 
where  he  would  greet  us  in  his  inimitable 
cheerful  maaoar  wmt.  Isaw  with  ns  a  glow 
of  friendship  whiefc  wmed  the  heart  for 
many  days. 

When  he  flrst  came  back  home  18  years 
ago,  it  marked  a  memorable  occasion  not  only 
for  him  but  for  scores  of  his  boyhood  loved 
ones  and  friends.  Here  is  what  the  Webster 
Progress,  his  little  home-county  newspaper. 
pubUstMd  about  his  historic  retiun  to  the 


scenes  of  his  boyhood  In  its  Issxie  of  May 
28,  1031: 

"Forty  years  ago  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember 1895.  a  young  n»n  was  a 
on  a  train  going  from  Mlsslswlppl  Into 
phis.  He  was  blind  but  yet  was 
ICU  on  Liberty.  Between  the  little  town  of 
EliBabeth  and  thir  Tennessee  metropolis  IM 
made  a  vow.  His  native  State  of  Mtaslsstppl 
had  been  the  scene  of  keen  disappointment. 
His  burning  ambition  had  been  thwarted. 
But  his  will  had  not  been  conquered.  On 
this  train  while  going  into  Memphis  while 
reading  this  little  book  he  vowed  that  he 
would  never  return  to  his  native  State  antU 
he  had  attahMd  the  oOce  of  United  States 
Senator. 

"He  came  back  without  breaking  his  vow. 

"This  dauntless  fellow,  this  great  man. 
United  States  Senator  Thconas  Pryor  Gore 
from  Oklahoma,  was  a  visitor  to  his  native 
Webster  County  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
last  week.  He  with  his  cousin,  the  Reverend 
K.  M.  Shaw,  of  luka  (another  Webster  man 
who  has  gained  great  prominence,  he  In  tlia 
ICethodlst  ministry),  flrst  went  to  the  hooM 
of  Dr.  W.  W  Gore,  uncle  of  the  great  Senator, 
where  they  were  entertained  overnight;  then 
on  Friday  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Gore, 
his  aunt,  at  Walthall  for  a  few  hours'  associ- 
ation with  relatives.  After  lunching  there 
they  came  to  Eupora  where  In  the  cfllce  of 
the  Webster  Progress  hundreds  of  friends 
greeted  them  throughout  the  afternoon." 

cuu)  TO  err  back 

"  'In  my  first  race  for  the  Senate.'  said 
Senator  Gore  recalling  the  vow  noted  above. 
'I  was  more  concerned  about  being  able  to 
return  to  the  home  of  my  boyhood  than 
gaining  the  office.  And  the  visit  this  time 
seems  sweeter  than  ever.  I  have  in  my 
pockets  now  rocks  from  the  old  chimney — 
the  only  thing  remaining  of  the  old  housa 
where  I  was  born.  I  shall  take  tbem  with  ma 
to  Washington — to  Oklahoma — as  souvenirs. 
reminders  of  the  dajrs  of  my  childhood  where 
I  shall  treasure  them  ever." 

"When  told  that  htmdreda  of  Webster 
Coantlans  were  anxious  to  hear  him  make  a 
speech.  Senator  Gore  said:  T  have  not  pre- 
pared. I  would  not  want  to  disappoint,  here 
among  my  home  people.  Anyway.  I  am 
1U-?  a  clock,  the  only  time  I  can  make  a  noise 
Is  when  I  am  a-runnlng.' 

"One  of  the  first  to  greet  him  was  W  H. 
Cartledge,  Cupora  merchant,  who  with  Sena- 
tor Gore  compoaed  the  clase  when  the  Sena- 
tor, then  affectionately  known  as  'Gov,' 
gradxiated  from  the  high  school  at  Walthall. 
It  to  said  that  Mr.  Cartledge  played  a  big 
part  in  the  Senator's  early  education,  read- 
ing to  him  for  hours.  Of  course  their  at- 
tachment had  held  through  all  the  years  and 
their  retinlon  was  inspiring. 

"Then  came  Joe  Embry.  'Joe  Embry.  the 
strongest  boy  in  all  of  the  coiutryslde.'  said 
the  Senator.  'It  is  good  to  see  you  again. 
How  I  envied  you  at  one  time.  Not  for  your 
strength  of  muscle  which  was  enormous,  but 
on  another  occasion.  Tou  went  to  Memplila 
and  came  back  and  told  how  you  had  seen 
President  Grover  Cleveland.  How  I  envied 
you  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.' 

"Others  of  his  boyhood  crowded  Tooad 
him.  G.  K.  Chllds,  reared  by  the  Gore  t&taOj, 
Albert  Xudy.  Georee  Few.  Sim  Hlghtower. 
Billy  Beed.  Cicero  Latham.  Miss  Carrie  Bay. 
and  a  host  of  others.  Then  came  men  who 
were  children  when  he  visted  the  home  of 
their  fsthers.  Apropos  of  his  marvelous 
memory  Senator  Goax  wotild  recall  with  each 
greeting  some  pertinent  incident.  The 
afternoon  was  an  occasion  of  delight  for 
scores  of  local  jjeople  who  were  continually 
laughing  in  gay  good  humor  with  each  brU- 
Ilant  witticism  from  the  Senator.  Then 
touched  by  the  review  of  some  incident  told 
of  lita  tayhocd.  Then  impressed  as  Senator 
Gon  CM*  hla  views  on  natlcmai  questions." 
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THX  DCMOOUTB  ASZ  COMING 

"I  was  proud  or  my  native  Mlsslssippt  In 
1991.'  said  h«.  'When  the  PreeldentUl  re- 
tnma  were  tabulated  Mlaelsalppl  returned 
the  atroogeat  Democratic  vote  of  any  State 
In  the  Union. 

"  'Next  year  the  Democratic  Party  wUI  be 
Tlctorloua  If  It  doean't  act  the  fool  and  com* 
mit  auicidc.  Aa  a  failure  the  President  baa 
no  equal  You  know  the  only  thing  he  really 
knows  how  to  do  la  administer  charity.  He 
got  bis  espertaoce  in  Europe  during  the  war 
In  Belgium.  Italy,  and  Prance  dispensing  mli- 
lloos  to  wjU'tom  sufferers.  Coming  back 
borne  and  finding  himself  President  be  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  So  he  brought 
on  the  depression  In  order  that  b?  might  be 
employed  at  the  only  work  with  which  be  Is 
acquainted. 

"'Mow  tbere  la  a  great  Democratic  sentl- 
meat  sweeping  the  Nation,  and  victory  next 
year  will  be  easy  unless  we  act  the  fool.' " 

tOOSZVIXT  LXKXLT  NOMZHIX 

"When  asked  who  the  Democrats  would 
nominate  at  the  coming  convention,  be  said. 
'Whoever  beau  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will 
win.' 

"The  subject  of  prohibition  was  brought 
up  and  the  Senator  said,  *I  do  not  think  it 
Incumbent  upon  a  party  platform  to  Instruct 
Congressmen  and  Senators  how  to  vote.  The 
country  Is  now  dry.  The  drys  have  the  laws 
and  the  wets  have  their  liquor.  Everybody 
ought  to  be  happy  '  " 

CONCZSNEO    rot    riUIMEB 

"Senctor  Gore  showed  a  keen  Interest  In 
farming  conditions,  but  said  that  relief  could 
never  be  legislated  In  agriculture.  'It  be- 
hooves the  farmer  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tfcm.  Laglalatlve  relief  measures  are  some- 
tlmae  helpful,  but  only  tomorrow,  and  ac 
complLsh  little  permanent  good.  Did  you 
know,"  continued  Mr.  Gore,  that  20  percent 
of  the  farmers  In  this  country  do  not  have  a 
hen  or  bog* " 

SAM    LOU   a    JACK    SABBTr 

"The  scores  <rf  people  greeting  him  de- 
clared their  delight  in  the  fact  that  he  bad 
made  a  comeback  and  had  won  In  the  recent 
ion.  Details  of  the  election  bad  never 
heard  by  most  of  tbem  and  the  Senator 
I  abcwered  with  questions.  How  he  man- 
_  ~  to  oeat  the  millionaires?  What  were 
ttaa  results?  And  m  on.  Mr.  Gore  said. 
'Yuu  know  I  was  like  a  ^ck  rabbit.  In  the 
primary  elections  I  was  running  along  com- 
fortably on  three  legs,  but  In  the  general 
election  against  the  Republicans  I  put  the 
other  foot  down  and  really  showed  tbem 
some  running.' " 

Monciu  ouB  Boaas 
"Senator  Gore  said  that  be  was  especially 
surprised  at  the  speed  with  which  one  could 
negotiate  distance  In  Webster  County.  The 
trip  frcm  Bmbry  to  Bellefontalne.  In  the  old 
days  rather  a  goodly  distance,  was  accom- 
plished almost  before  we  knew  It." 

ctrasT  or  kxchancx  cluv 
"Senator  Gore  and  the  Reverend  Shaw 
vers  honor  guests  of  Eupora  Exchange  Club 
at  dinner  in  the  dining  room  rf  the  local 
hotel.  After  the  meal  he  consented  to  make 
a  little  talk.  Famed  as  one  of  the  best  after- 
dinner  orators  in  the  United  States  his  dls- 
ooniaa.  which  was  hiunorous  in  the  main. 
•QMcnly  mmcd  near  the  end  to  boyhood 
memcries  at  Walthall.  Turning  to  Mr.  Cart- 
ledge  who  sat  next  to  him  at  tho  table  Sen- 
ator Gore  recalled  their  companionship.  His 
sentence  was  never  finished.  His  heart  was 
so  full  he  could  not  speak  For  over  a  min- 
ute he  stood  there  speechless,  with  a  tear  on 
his  clieek.  His  natural  good  humor  suddenly 
returned  and  he  flntahsd  his  talk  with  a 
amlle.  but  the  men  around  the  table  were 
«lee|riy  touched  by  bis  emotional  silence  more 
•loquent  than  poaalble  words." 

■asManosi  almost  ovsa 
"In   the  course  of  hu  talk  Ssnator  Gore 
that    darkness     always    preceded     the 
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dawn,  and  that  economic  conditions  were 
similar  to  he  old  maid,  who.  when  asked  how 
her  campa  gn  for  matrimony  was  progressing 
said.  'I'm   )n  my  last  lap  now.' 

"  "Bet  ot  America  and  you  will  win."  advised 
ths  Senator. 

"In  cloe  ng  he  said  of  his  visit  to  Webster 
County.  '1  very  moment  has  been  a  Jewel  of 
Joy.' 

"The  R(  verend  Shaw  responded  to  a  re- 
quest of  F  esident  Maddox  and  made  a  splen- 
did talk  c  n  Webster  County,  how  he  loved 
the  peopli  (  here,  and  how  he  dreamed  of 
cc>mlng  b  ick  some  day  to  a  little  cottage 
among  hi  own  people  to  live  out  the  re- 
mainder o '  his  days  in  peace  and  Joy. 

"Senato!  Luther  Latham's  Introduction  of 
Senator  G  >re  was  also  a  bright  feature  of  the 
hour. 

"The  Ri  verend  W.  C.  Newman  in  a  short. 
touching  alk,  said  that  although  he  was  a 
comparatl  rely  young  man  and  had  many 
years  ahes  d  of  him  In  the  ministry  with  a 
view  of  b<  Ing  drifted  around  from  place  to 
place,  he.  too  liked  to  dream  of  some  day 
coming  ba:k  to  the  hills  of  Webster  to  finish 
his  earthl  '  existence  in  a  little  cottage. 

"After  the  dinner  Senator  Gore  motored 
to  Mathl!ton  with  Eupora  friends,  where 
he  boarded  a  midnight  express  for  Gulfpcrt. 
On  Sundj  y  he  delivered  a  commencement 
address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  mili- 
tary coUe  [e  there  of  which  his  son  is  a 
member. 

"The  loi  e  and  best  wishes  of  his  hcmefolk 
In  Webste  •  will  go  with  "Governor"  Gore  to 
his  seat  ti  i  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body — the  United  States  Senate.  And  there 
are  those  >f  us  here  who  believe  the  Demo- 
cratic Pari  y  w.iuld  do  well  in  considering  his 
nominatioti  for  President.  He  Is  a  great 
statesman  and  fully  equipped  in  heartiness, 
sympathy,  and  mentality  to  administer  the 
executive   tffalrs  of  this  great  Nation." 


Tht  Fum  lamectal  Objections  to  the  St. 
Lawreoce  Seaway  and  Power  Project 
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EXTENSION  C?  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JAMES  E.  VAN  2ANDT 

or  PENNSTLVAXIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  lursday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  V/N  ZANDT.     JJr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  illy  unsound  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
power  project  is  again  threat- 
jol)s  of  coal  miners  and  rail- 
my  congressional  district. 
Ilongress  of  the  United  States 
Iry  up  a  source  of  employment 
thousands  of   railroaders  and  coal 
it  give  approval  to  the  eco- 
mo^trosity  known  as  the  St.  Law- 
ay  which  will  cost  the  tax- 
thls  country  billions  of  dollars, 
owing  article  appearing  in  the 
19.  1948,  issue  of  the  Maritime 
Bulletin    furnishes   food    for 
The  article  is  as  follows : 


P«OJ«Cr-f-«CONOMlC. 
XVXNT 
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rtTTiDAlCXNTAI.   OBJECTIONS  TO 
LAWRXMCS      SZAWAT      Ain      POWXB 
ALLY    INSOCND — IN    THX 
WAB,    A    MXNACX    TO   THX   NATIONAL 


York  State  Power  Authority  has 

the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 

he  development  of  the  St,  Law- 

hyd  -oelectrlc    power    In    conjunction 

O  madlan  Province  of  Ontario  with- 


se  kway. 
Pedtral 


administration    Is   definitely 

:bat  legislation  for  the  canaliza- 

St.   Lawrence  acaway,   together 


with  the  power  project,  will  be  resubmitted 
to  Congress  next  year,  and  that  the  petition 
of  the  New  York  Power  Authority  will  be 
denied. 

The  Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  embracmg  within  its  n.embershlp 
all  the  steamship  owners  and  operators,  and 
all  other  branches  of  the  marine  industry, 
has  for  the  past  15  years  been  the  most  for- 
midable opponent  of  the  seaway  feature. 
This  association  has  advanced  Irrefutable  rea- 
sons why  the  proposed  8t.  Lawrence  seaway 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  merchant  marine  op- 
erating from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and. 
as  a  result,  ruinous  to  the  national  economy. 

The  project  submitted  In  the  past  called 
for  a  27-foot  waterway  for  a  distance  of  about 
1,350  miles  from  the  western  head  of  Lake 
Superior  through  the  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  Montreal,  Including  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  between  Laice  Ontario  and  Montreal — 
about  183  miles — for  the  development  of  hy- 
droelectric power  In  the  International  section. 

The  vital  weakness  of  the  proposed  seaway 
Is  the  limited  period  when  safe  navigation 
is  possible — only  7  months  during  the  year. 

■The  steamship  services  presently  operating 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  definitely 
require  all  the  traffic  originating  from  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  and  the  central  freight 
territory  In  order  to  maintain  a  12  months' 
service  to  world's  ports. 

It  would  be  a  serio-js  mlsv  "  ?  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  Nation  to  divert  from 
the  steamship  services  along  the  seaboard 
sufllclent  traffic  to  Justify  a  prohibitive  cost 
for  maintenance  of  a  27-foot  seaway  Into  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  the  face  of  such  a  diversion 
of  traffic,  many  steamship  owners  and  oper- 
ators would  be  compelled  to  reduce  or  aban- 
don sailings  to  avoid  bani    uptcy. 

Wi'.h  a  curtailed  steamship  service  from 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaports,  all  American 
Import  and  export  trade  would  be  ruinously 
aJected,  and  with  drastically  reduced  steam- 
ship service,  the  markets  of  the  world  would 
be  more  available  to  competing  nations. 

The  exporters  and  Importers  In  the  Great 
Lakes  ports,  and  their  hinterlands,  should 
realize  the  serious  lnjiu7  to  their  commerce 
which  would  result  from  diverting  the  traffic 
necessary  to  maintain  the  12  months'  services 
from  the  seaports  during  the  7  months  of 
open  navigation.  These  shippers  and  Im- 
porters, who  have  been  clamoring  for  a  deeper 
waterway  to  enable  the  larger  sized  ships  to 
reach  their  ports,  must  seriously  coniider 
that  they  cannot  expect  to  have  the  same 
steamship  services  available  for  their  com- 
merce from  the  seaports  in  the  proposed  sea- 
way's 5  months  of  closed  navigation  Dtirlng 
this  5-month  period,  they  would  be  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  frequency  of 
services  from  the  seaports  which,  owing  to 
the  diversion  of  traffic,  as  outlined,  could  not 
be  maintained  for  purely  financial  reasons. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  Central  Freight  Terri- 
tory have  an  abundance  of  transportation 
faclUtles: 

1.  Railroads. 

2.  Water  transportation  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans. 

3.  Water  transportation  via  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal  from  Great  Lakes  ports  to 
New  York. 

4.  The  over-the-road  trucks,  which  are 
ever  Increasing  In  number,  transporting  ma- 
terials to  the  steamship  companies  In  the 
South  and  the  East. 

5.  The  large  number  of  foreign-flag  ships 
(Scandinavian.  Dutch.  Norwegian,  etc.), 
carrying  2.000  to  3.000  tons  from  the  West 
Indies.  South  America,  and  Europe  on  the 
14-foot  channel. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  Fed- 
eral Agency,  or  any  Federal  official,  can  main- 
tain that  the  canalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  la  a  necessity  to  the  national 
defense. 

During  World  War  n,  owing  to  Its  facili- 
ties, the  great  port  of  New  York  played  an 
Important  part  In  the  safe  and  uninterrupted 
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of  men  and  war  materials  throogh  the 
port  In  the  dispatch  of  more  than  40.000  s&ipa 
and  1,500  convoys  transporting  troops  and 
military  eqnlpmant  and  supplies  to  the  bat- 
tle fronts  and  baaes  through  the  New  York 
gateway. 

One  hlf  b  official  paid  tribute  to  the  Mari- 
time Aeaociation  stating  that  "the  moveaecnt 
of  thmiw~*°  of  ships  through  this  great  port 
to  battla  front*  all  over  the  world,  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  vital  components  in  this  Na- 
tion's Invincible  drive  to  victory." 

The  facilities  of  New  York  were  Indispens- 
able and  greatly  contributed  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  New  York,  with  Its  000 
mlica  9t  watarfrant.  with  its  numerous  rail- 
loadak  Hitlitwi  "tJi  and  towing  facilities,  the 
longest  chain  of  warehouses  in  the  world, 
weie  all  indispensable  factors  in  serving  the 
Nation  In  its  hour  of  peril.  These  facilitiea 
have  proven  their  essentiality  In  every  na- 
tional emergency  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  or  In 
any  way  lose  their  potency. 

Tlie  most  otrtstandlng  factor  of  all  the 
fSHtares  of  this  port  was  the  fact  that  the 
pien  where  the  ships  were  loaded  were  a 
distance  to  the  eea  of  only  17  miles,  and 
with  thia  short  distance  there  was  no  waste 
of  time  for  the  convoying  Teasels. 

In  fearful  contrast  to  this  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  World  War 
II  would  have  been  the  poasiblllty  of  load- 
ing a  portion  of  this  Sotilla  of  ships  In  the 
Great  Lakes  ports,  where  such  ships  would 
have  bad  to  navigate  from  the  head  of  the 
fajwn  to  the  sea.  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
WUmr,  a  distance  of  some  2.400  miles.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  In  these  vulnerable 
waters  no  ship  could  have  moved  with  mili- 
tary supplies  without  a  military  convoy  escort 
for  every  mile  of  the  dangerous  route. 

If  an  attempt  bad  been  made  to  move  a 
large  number  of  ships  diirlng  World  War  11. 
over  the  proposed  seaway,  it  would  have  been 
sible  to  prevent  sabota^  or  the  block- 
of  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  sinking  of  one 
or  two  ships  across  the  channels  In  the  St. 
Lawrence   River. 

While  the  port  of  New  York  rendered  the 
major  services  in  the  war  effort,  all  the  other 
ports  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  also 
played  an  important  part.  But  the  Great 
Lakes,  on  account  of  their  extreme  distance 
to  the  sea.  could  not  have  been  used  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  and  certainly  could  not 
have  been  used  at  all  except  under  conditions 
fraught  with  danger  to  both  the  ships  and 
to  their  preetoUB  car^o.  In  time  of  war.  Is 
there  any  conceivable  Justification  to  such 
a  hazardous  route? 

We.  tboefore,  maintain  that  the  27-foot 
channel  would  not  have  beeu  helpful  in  the 
national  defense,  but  quite  on  the  ccntiary 
cotild  easily  have  been  the  means  of  a  na- 
tional disaster. 

The  executive  vice  president  of  this  asso- 
ciation, who  has  had  many  years  of  prac- 
tical maritime  experience,  has  been  directed 
to  contact  Individually  all  steamship  owners 
and  operators,  and  all  other  branches  of  the 
marine  Industry.  iKit  only  in  the  port  of 
New  York  but  in  other  ports  along  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  the  Gulf,  and  all  allied 
associations  and  other  InteresU  throughout 
the  country,  to  oppose  a  seaway  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Commercially  and  economically  unsound. 

Imposition  of  'inordinate  tax  burdens  with- 
out corresponding  benefits. 

Diversion  ot  tralOc  from  railroads,  steam- 
ship lines  and  Inland  waterways. 

Permanent  detrimental  effect  upon  bank- 
ing. Industry,  employment,  and  purchasing 
power. 

Impairments  of  property  and  rental  values 
resulting  In  diminution  of  tax  returns  to  ths 
Federal   Government,   States,  and   cities. 

Dangers  of  navigating  the  proposed  wat«-- 
way. 

Cost  underestimated. 


Will  Increase  unemployment  aflecttng  a 
vast  army  of  raUroad  employees,  miners,  aea- 
UMSX,  loncBkomiMn.  and  labor  In  many  In- 
durtrles. 

Will  Impair  the  fulfillment  of  the  policy  of 
Congieaa  to  foster  the  development  and  matn- 
tenaaee  of  a  merchant  njarlne  for  th.-  trans- 
piortatton  of  the  oommeroe  of  the  United 
States  on  easentlal  trade  routes. 


Repair  ol  KsnssipiH  Rirer  Lerec  ia 


EzdM  Tax  Upmi  Tele«rapli  Messages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  sassnsiFPi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  31  'legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  ccai- 
stituent  of  mine,  Mr.  B.  S.  McClane,  of 
Winona,  Miss.,  has  written  me  very  lucid- 
ly and  forcefully  tn  retard  to  the  present 
excessively  high  excise  tax  upon  tele- 
graph messages.  I  ask  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WINOW4    MBS..  JMreft  2t,  194$. 

Hon.  JOHM  C.  STENNIS. 

United  States  Senator, 
Washinffton ,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dksb  SEMAToa  SrsNins :  As  an  onployee 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  as 
a  dtlaen  of  the  United  States,  may  I  address 
yoQ  briefly  in  respect  to  the  present  Federal 
excise  tax  which  is  currently  being  tmpoaed 
upon  telegraphic  communications? 

The  matter  Is  of  an  urgent  nature,  both  In 
connection  with  the  particular  Industry  with 
which  I  am  employed,  and  also  In  reference 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

This  is  so  because  the  tax  Is  an  tnjostlce 
and  an  unneeesaary  imposition  on  the  tele- 
graph company:  and  tbe  results  of  same  are 
detrimental  to  that  company.  Insofar  as  the 
tax  Is  causing  a  loss  of  telegraph  business 
that  would  ordinarily  be  obtainable  were  this 
tax  not  existent. 

If  the  prosperity  and  sound  tndustnal 
pn««fc«*^  of  the  telegrapih  oeapany  is  en- 
ilimianil  by  any  mtmam  that  woidd  be  a 
tlireat  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Inas- 
much as  tills  special  Indtatry — the  telegraph 
Industry — Is  a  vital  necessity,  not  only  In 
time  of  peace  but  also  In  time  at  war. 

WoDt  you.  therefore,  conaidertng  that  tbm 
tax  is  Injurloas  and  unfair — and  parttcuUrly 
I  urge  that  you  so  consider  the  tax,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  In  com- 
petition with  the  telegraph  industry  by  han- 
dling low-rate  air -mall  communications  by 
sutaskUaed  air-line  companies — do  ail  you  can 
to  hav«  this  tax  removed  entirely  trom  tele- 
graphic communications. 

It  should  not  be  the  prerogative  of  this 
great  Government  to  lmp«3se  a  tax  of  25  cents 
on  every  dollar  expended  by  anyone  to  send 
a  telegram  by  a  vital  industrial  agency, 
wbereas  the  Government  itself  will  carry  an 
air-mail  letter  anywhere  In  the  cour.try  for 
the  small  pntninminn  Charge  of  6  Cents. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  ur- 
gent matter,  and  be  assured  of  my  highest 
regards  and  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  S.  IIcClahz. 

Manager. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or  uxnsiaMA 
W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  31  (legislative  dat  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RxcoRi)  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mission  Accomplisbed."  which 
appeared  in  the  Commercial  Appeal,  of 
Memphis.  Tenn..  on  Sunday.  March  27, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokb, 
as  follows: 

The  crevasse  In  the  m»l— Ipg*  River  main* 
line  levee  near  Port  Alien.  La.,  has  been 
dosed  by  Army  m0mmir  crews  and  a  new 
record  In  flood  Bghttag  has  been  ma*>. 
Their  performance  was  superlative. 

The  break  occurred  before  daylight  tart 
Tharaday.  By  Saturday  night  1.600  feet  of 
rock  and  sandbag  temporary  levee  had  beea 
constructed  and  the  flow  was  ^ut  off.  To 
achieve  that,  operationa  had  been  conducted 
around  the  clock  and  the  more  than  400  n»en 
eiig^ed  had  to  work  in  water  knee  deep  or 


The  many  congressional  fHM*s  «*  tfc» 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  miss  an  esUauidUMrf 
opportunity  If.  In  their  efforts  to  pw^ent 
transfer  of  flood-control  operations  front 
the  Corps  of  Buglneeia  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment, they  faU  to  inform  their  eoUeagues 
In  detail  of  what  has  been  done  aft  Port  AUsn. 
It  was  Army  engineer  performanee  at  lU 
best. 

While  they  were  effecting  closure  of  th« 
break,  the  engineer  crews  were  also  buildtng 
a  tBBporary  loop  lerea  aa  reserve  protection 
against  the  dostuv  works.  This  nomiac 
they  will  start  construction  of  a  pemMUMS* 
main  line  set-back  levee. 

The  whole  performance  Is  the  more  re- 
markable because  there  had  been  iw  pre- 
break  mobilization.  There  had  been  no 
maln-ltne  failure  since  VKXJ.  A  falling  river. 
172  feet  deep  at  that  point,  had  made  an 
unseen  and  undetacted  attack  under  water 
against  the  bank.  The  flood  fight  which 
b^an  after  bank  and  Iwee  slid  Into  the  Mis- 
slsstppl  had  to  start  from  scratch.  Htige 
earth-moeing  equipment  bad  to  be  moved 
into  the  area,  labor  recruited,  and  supplies 
of  rock,  timber,  sand,  and  tags  aaoved  In. 

It  was  a  military  operatkan  Involving 
mobilization,  transportation,  supjdy — an  for 
the  porpoae  of  flood  nnwiltat 

Only  military  engineer  leadership  could 
have  done  it  successfully  tn  »o  short  a  ttme. 

The  closure  of  a  mam-llne  crevasse  has 
been  wtnif*^*»«"g  rare  in  Ute  history  of  Amer- 
ican flood  fighting.  It  Involves  such  a  tre- 
mendous gamble  that,  heretofore,  It  has  gen- 
erally been  regarded  as  tremendous  waste 
of  time,  effort,  and  money. 

A  standard  textbook  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  Issued  In  lOTS,  sets  out 
that:  "A/to-  a  levee  has  been  broken  nothing- 
can  normally  be  done  until  the  flood  plane 
behind  the  levee  has  built  up  to  stich  a  point 
that  the  slope  through  the  break  Is  very  flat 
and  currents  are  correspondingly  gentle." 

They  threw  ttie  textbook  away  at  Port 
AUcn  "'^  waded  in  immediately  agslnst  a 
swift  current.  They  dldnt  wait  for  the 
flood  plane  to  build  up.  They  dldnt  give  «t 
a  chance.  They  choked  the  river  off  before 
It  could  build  i4>. 


^i 
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Iter  mad*  tlw  tat  Mg  «■»>■■■  clomre 

In  •  m«ic-Uo«  l««t«  ttacm  tlM  oim  at  BtuUti 
the  rtvar  froM  tb«  moutb  of  tba 
in  1913 
■oo««r  Commtisica  aaya  mUltarr 
^|tf^f«v«t  ot  flood  fighting  ts  not  ea- 
ftttal  Tk*  low  vmllvy  laateU  It  is.  Tb« 
worM't  arightlart  rtvar  •»«•  batwMn  hun- 
«b«d*  of  BkilM  of  gnat  mrXSum  emtenk- 
■MBta.  Bald  wlthla  them,  it  la  a  bearflcect 
titaaA.  Obm  It  br«a^  out.  it  bccomea  on* 
oC  tb«  aoat  dHtructlve  f orcca  known  to  man. 
Tba  eoBttol  atandpotnt  laqiUraa  that  the 
miUtaiT  aagtoav  i«pMi  tt  aa  aa  anamy  He 
«Mla  vtth  U  aa  be  would  any  combat  force. 
cooKantly  ahifting  lu  polnta  of  attack. 
Where  poaalble  thoee  are  anticipated.  It  ta 
not  arvays  poaalble.  The  MBC  and  lU  dl»- 
tnct  angtaaara  and  thatr  f oroaa  are  the  de- 
•rmy.  The  lUaataalppi  River  U  aa 
ujm  wtwandng.  always  retreating,  some- 
flanJang.  never  Inactive,  enemy.  And 
■lurt  it  makea  does  damage  of  aome 
aort. 

acxnatlmaa  this  enemy,  personified  in  '*01e 
Man  Bleer.-  achieves  the  completely  effective 
Attack  through  an  undermining 
.  aa  it  did  at  Port  Alien.  When  that 
iHippena  a  large  section  of  protective  poal- 
%V>n  goea  Into  tLe  rlv^.  the  enemy  breaks 
and  haa  to  b*  driven  back. 
oaaaa  are  daatro^ed  and  the  land  U 
scarred  before  he  laavaa. 

All  of  tha  eiansenU  of  what  Is  nnequa!cd 
AaMrtcaa  oUUtary  ang^naerlng  skill  go  into 
the  deca«toa-old  oontroi  fight  against  the  low- 
er Miaaisslppl  Blver.  This  is  their  training 
»nrf  the  proving  ground,  and  the  men  who 
have  fought  the  river  have  built  to  the  glory. 
lanoaru.  and  safety  of  the  American  people— 
tb*  Panama  Canal.  WUson  Dam.  Alcan  High- 
way. Persian  Gulf  supply  line.  Ledo  Road,  a 
If  mbartf  barbae  on  the  Normandy  beacbwa — 
•  ANl<4tt  liBa  trom  the  French  coast  to  ad- 
vaaead  combat  llnea  in  Germany. 

Xk  waa  said  of  all  those  things:  "It  cant 
ba  dona."    But  it  was. 

An  Army  engineer  cfBcer  who  had  helped 
in  the  building  of  the  Normandy  Invasion 
the  combat  fuel -supply  line  half 
stood  In  back  of  a  crumbling 

lavaa  in  Tr"'«»««"*  last  Thursday. 

;  tba  b^Kf^.  and  ordered  a  river  throttled. 
And  -gr*~  vaa  tba  taopcaaltde  done. 

The  Buijaai  CrwinilaBlnn  recommendations 
do  not  aOMaat  a  better,  easier,  or  less  ex- 
pmutf  way  of  doing  the  impoasible.  The 
lovar  vaUey  knows  it  cannot  be  done  by  sub- 
;  political  control  for  Army  engineer 


be  expected 
tlon  of  the 
claim  is 
the  truth. 

I  recently 
fo^mailon 
a  toUl  of 
cminental 
ment  at   1 
identical   by 
basing-point 
with  an 
nation, 
cal. 

The  bulk 
to  dealers 


SbaII  Busioeis  Suffered  Throush  Use  of 
Basmg-Poiat  System — Cement  Dealers 
Farted  To  Purciuse  Withoat  Beaeiit  of 
Competition — Moratorinm  Will  Again 
Sabjcct  Small  Cement  Dealers  to  Mercy 
of  Cement  Tnut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


a 


■ocwor 

Ttarntey.  MorcA  31.  1949 


rem  the  automatic  opera- 
wising -point  system.  This 
and  far,  Indeed,  from 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  bbslng- 
potnt  m  mwiwitB  claim  that  destination 
prices,  prkv  tt)  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, at  which  .shipments  were  invoiced 
to  rtrnWi  often  differed  from  what  would 


bas(  less 


revealed  the  startling  In- 

triat  pracUcally  97  percent  of 

13  858  individual  bids  to  gov- 

afencies  for  delivery  of  ce- 

if?  destinations  were  made 

systematic   observance    of 

pricing.     In   other   words, 

aveifcige  of  11  bidders  per  desti- 

prac  ically  every  bid  was  Identi- 

)f  cement,  however.  Is  sold 
nther  than  on  Government 


inu/ac£t*rcrs'  sales  of  cement  to  dealers  at  formula  delivered  prices 
>4>ur»:  FTC  Prtce  Bmcs  Inquiry:  Ba;>mg-Point  Formaia  and  Ctment  Prices,  p.  581 


T«  DO 


Bsltimore.  Md 
HinniBclisiB. 
Boflslo.  .V   Y 
ChsttsiMyvs. 
CMbMc.  IU. 
Clailwii  It  I.  Oh 
Ovetaml.  Ohio 
l>etirMt.  Mich 
EaskKf.  Ala... 
HedBM.Ab. 
HMMsaavolb.  1D« 
MaibiB.  Wts. 
M 

New  Verfc^.  X 
NorfoBi,  Vs. 

H 

Pa. 

-,Vs- 

,Mo.. 

,D. 


Total. 


» KicJnsiv?  ot  luDlicst 


The     saiAe 
chairged  on 
13  of  the  2 


contracts.    So  let  us  examine  the  facts 
as  they  related  to  purchases  of  cement 
by  dealers  during  a  period  of  absolute 
dominance  by  the  Cement  Trust. 
DKAtxa  iNVOicrs  show  UNiroaM  ok3TINatioh 

PHICXS 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ex- 
amined more  than  66,000  invoices,  cov- 
ering 21.649.667  barrels  of  cement  ship- 
ped by  51  producers  to  cement  dealers 
in  21  cities.  Deviation  from  the  basing- 
point  system  of  pricing  occurred  in  only 
6  percent  of  these  invoices.  The  per- 
centage of  adherence  to  the  baslng-point 
system  In  each  of  the  21  cities  was  as 
follows : 


D««  Dstioa 


Total  sales  reported 


Sales  at  lormuls  priirs 


IdtoItu 


Shippers 


M  i 
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M  on 
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%U7 
3,(03 
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l.S» 
M.W1 
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m 

MM 
X77I 
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ak.«7 
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■ 
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13 

5 

B 

14 

17 

14 

7 

7 

11 

11 

11 

17 

5 

13 

7 

7 

7 

10 
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Barrels 


Invoit-es    Shippers 


fi57.  34H  I 
4tti.8W  ; 
287.745 
4.430.030 

&MIM7 

1234.298 
U7.  374 

\».«a 

7K.244 
390.183 

sn.au 

3.3S7.9M 

S7.9aO 

S13.8M 

23w4Sl 

iaa34« 

»I7.W0 
42a  412 
101.483 


3.«33 

A  750 
1.  23B 
12.  129 
iOTO 
S.716 
4.  Mi 

A18 
i7«W 
L3I0 
1.243 
(k547 

430 

« 

753 

4.  404 

U»5 

391 


Barrels 


13 

474.  .»1 

9 

AS7.34H 

13 

ai.3M 

239.038 

5.  «12.  137 

14 

4».<H9 

17 

I3n.787 

M 

L  990. 618 

137.374 

138.833 

n 

734.  ara 

11 

338,183 

11 

729.00 

17 

5l3A7.91« 

67.930 

18 

813.  m 

2S.4S1 

139,346 

907.980 

W 

4jr.  412 

7 

nil.  453 

PercMit 
of  U>tal 


88.48 

luooa 

tf9.«S 
83.74 
HI.  71 
90.96 
100.00 
H8.  16 

iuu.no 
100.  no 

<M.99 
DM.  00 

(0.12 
lUI).tfl 

100.  nb 

100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


6d^lj7 


>51  I  21.64a6G7 


61.297 


'51  ,  20.340,672 
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destination     price     was 
every  invoice  to  dealers  in 
X.,  «i  w.^  -.  cities.     Invoice  prices  were 
identical  f<*  99  percent  or  more  of  the 
tonnage  shfcped  to  four  of  th:  cities. 

This  stnk  ing  price  identity  in  17  cities 
was  no  accident.  It  was  the  result  of 
the  system  itic  use  of  the  basing-point 
method  of  i  ricing  by  each  of  the  individ- 
ual produc  !rs.  Errors  in  billing  might 
well  accour  t  for  the  slight  deviations  as 
shown  in  tl  le  table. 

In  some  Instances  the  apparent  non- 
conformity to  the  basing-point  system 
was  due  to  deliveries  made  on  old  con- 
tracts. whi<  h  were  lower  than  the  market 
prices  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment. 
Therefore,  the  showing  that  94  percent 
of  all  Invoh  es  were  billed  at  basing-point 
prices  actu  1U7  understates  the  degree  to 
which  the  system  was  observed.  This 
womxa.  In  s  hort.  that  the  degree  of  price 
identity  ta  daalvs  was  no  different  than 
for  Govern  nent  bids.  Again,  the  facts 
refute  the  spurious  arguments  advanced 
by  the  ba^  ng -point  apologists. 

Small  bi  siness  includes  thousands  of 
cement  dee  lers.  II  the  basing-point  sys* 
tem  Is  rrrt  cd  by  leftatattre  hiatus,  these 
thousandi  »f  small  dealers  win  once  more 
be  subjected  to  monopolistic  hazing  by 
the  Cemen ,  Trust. 


The  Taft  Hartley  Ac! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for 
February  1949: 

Thi  TArr-HABTLiT  Act 

(Summary:  I.  Basic  American  labor  condi- 
tions and  distinctive  characteriatlcs  of  Amer- 
ican trade  unions,  1. — II.  Efforts  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  protect  the  right  to  organize  and 
some  of  their  imlntended  results,  8. — III. 
Provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  8.— rv. 
Areas  wher-  the  law  has  not  brought  about 
Important  changes,  12. — V.  Areas  where  the 
law  has  produced  Important  changes,  21. — VL 
Good  features  of  the  law,  20.— VTI.  Provisions 
of  the  law  which  deal  with  the  right  prob- 
lems, but  which  are  poorly  worked  out.  23. — 
vni.  Bad  provisions  In  the  law,  28. — IX. 
Basic  chaTHCterlstlcs  of  a  good  law,  29.) 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  soon  b«  replaced 
by  another  law.  It  Is  therefore  especially 
worth  while  to  examine  the  brief  experience 
under  It.  What  is  to  be  learned  frcm  this 
experience?    What  are  the  merits  and  weak- 
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nesses  of  the  act?  Which  provisions  should 
be  kept,  which  modified,  which  discarded? 
What  problems  dealt  with  by  this  act  must 
be  dealt  with  also  by  any  successor  law? 


The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  like  the  Wagner 
Act  befcre  it.  anempted  to  modify  habits 
of  beharlor  which  have  been  deeply  rooted 
in  the  American  community.  In  order  to 
understand  the  law  and  the  problems  of 
drafting  a  successor  act,  one  needs  to  under- 
stand certain  characteristic  American  labor 
conditions.  Five  of  these  conditions  are 
particularly  important: 

1  The  reluctance  of  American  workers  to 
become  union  members.  This  has  been  one 
aspect  of  American  Individualism.  It  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  rapid  expansion  of  Industrial 
employment  (as  much  as  one-third  In  a  dec- 
ade during  a  good  part  of  the  nineteen  i.h 
century)  which  gave  Uidlvidual  workers  a 
Kood  chance  to  advance.  Even  as  late  as 
1930  less  than  20  percent  of  the  IndusUlal 
workers  were  union  members.  The  growth 
of  trade  unions  has  been  largely  concentrated 
in  a  few  periods— such  as  1886.  1897-1904. 
1918-1920.  and  1933  to  dace— when  conditions 
were  unusually  favorable. 

2  The  fierce  opposition  of  American  em- 
ployers to  trade  unions.  The  same  individ- 
ualism which  haa  made  the  American  worker 
hard  to  organize  has  led  employers  to  oppose 
unions  with  great  vigor.  Discharge  of  men 
for  union  activity  has  often  been  routine 
business  management,  and  the  use  ol  spies 
ana  undercover  men  in  unions  has  been  far 
from  unusual.  Only  those  unions  survived 
which  defeated  the  attempts  ol  employers  to 
destrov  them. 

3  TTie  frequent  faUure  of  American  work- 
ers to  maintain  a  united  front  during  strikes. 
In  America  It  has  been  common  for  some  men 
to  refuse  to  strike,  for  some  to  orlbble  back 
to  work  before  a  settlement  had  been  made, 
and  for  some  to  be  strikebreakers.  This  lack 
of  solidarity,  another  facet  of  the  commu- 
nltv-8  individualism.  Is  also  pronounced 
among  employers.  When  a  strong  union 
strikes  against  a  group  of  enterprises  indi- 
vidual employers  have  usually  been  wUling 
to  make  settlements  without  consulting  the 

^"  The  reluctance  of  workers  to  pay  union 
dues  after  their  immediate  demands  have 
been  met.  The  "free  rider"  la  a  well-known 
problem  of  the  American  union. 

5  The  reluctance  ol  workers  to  participate 
In  the  day-to-dav  affairs  of  the  union  and  -.0 
take  an  interest  In  its  ordinary  business.  The 
members  expect  the  officers  to  run  the  union 
and  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  by  union 
affairs.  They  are  reluctant  to  attend  meet- 
ings. A  well-established  union  In  a  recent 
election  of  national  ofBcers  had  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  members  voting,  although  there 
were  contests  for  the  presidency  and  for 
other  important  offices.  The  alleged  lack  of 
democracy  in  American  unions  has  long  been 
a  favorite  criticism  of  Socialists  and  left- 
wingers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  members 
usually  get  the  kind  of  unions  they  desire. 

These  underlying  conditions  left  their  mark 
on  American  trade  unions— on  the  structiire 
of  the  trade-union  movement,  on  the  way  In 
which  unions  conduct  their  business,  and  on 
the  methods  and  policies  which  they  pursue. 
Of  these  characteristics  of  American  trade 
unions,  the  following  are  of  particular  inter- 
est to  lu: 

1.  The  dominant  position  of  the  national 
unions  In  the  movement.  In  the  beginning, 
of  coiirse.  the  trade-union  movement  was  a 
"grass  roou"  affair.  The  Indifference  of  many 
workers  to  organization  and  the  strong  oppo- 
of  emplovers.  however,  gradually 
organizing  at  the  graas-rooU  level  to 
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diminish  in  importance,  and  led  Uidependent 
locals  to  join  national  un;ons.  Nearly  all  of 
the  union  members  in  the  United  States  be- 
long to  large  or  fairly  large  national  unions. 
At  present  there  are  about  200  such  unions. 
Britain,  by  contrast,  has  many  smaU.  inde- 
pendent local  or  regional  unions.  With  only 
about  half  as  many  union  members  as  tba 
United  States,  there  are  in  Britain  nearly 
1.000  independent  unions,  of  which  about  750 
have  less  than  2.300  members  each. 

2.  The  dominance  of  professional  officers, 
especially  national  officers.    This  is  in  large 
part  a  result  of  the  desire  of  the  rank  and  file 
not  to  be  bothered  about  union  affairs.    The 
presidents  of  American  trade  unions  do  not 
have  as  much  authority  as  presidents  of  cor- 
porations, but  their  authority  is  great  and 
haa  been  increasing.     An  examination  of  the 
constitutions  of  88  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  and  of 
36  ClO  unions  gives  the  following  results: 
In  36  A.  F.  of  L.  national  unions  and  one  CIO 
union,  the  appointment  cf  national  repre- 
sentatives or  organizers  of  the  union  is  the 
exclusive  responsibUity  of  the  president;   in 
eight  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  the  president  may  re- 
move any  national  officer,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
peal  from   his   decision;    in   13   A.   P.   of   L. 
unions  he  may  suspend  and  revoke  charters 
without  appeal;  in  12  A.  P.  of  L.  unions  and  3 
CIO  unions,  he  may  discipline  and  replace 
local  officers  without  appeal.    In  other  cases, 
the  president  may  appoint  national  repre- 
sentatives, suspend  or  revoke  local  charters, 
and  discipline  or  supplant  local  officers,  with 
the  approval  of  the  executive  board.    In  still 
other  unions  these  decisions  are  left  to  the 
national    executive    board,    sometimes    with 
right  of  appeal  to  the  union  convention  but 
often  without  appeal.'    In  a  few  unions,  con- 
testa  for  national  office  are  usual,  but  these 
unions  are  the  exception.    In  a  study  of  764 
elections  to  national  office  In  seven  unions 
between  1910  and  1941.  Professor  Taft  found 
that  in  834  elections  there  was  only  one  can- 
didate.'   Unions  quite  typlcaUy  assert  broad 
authority     to     discipline     their     members. 
Among  81  unions.  Professor  Taft  found  dis- 
cipline authorized  for  the  following  offenses: 
Slandering   an   officer.   29   unions:    creating 
dissension.     15     vmlons:     undermining     the 
union    or    working    against    its    Interest.    20 
unions;     action     that     Is    dishonorable     or 
which    might    Injiire    the    labor    movement, 
25     iinlons;     clrculathig     written     material 
dealing  with   union   btislness   without   per- 
mission of  the  general  executive  board.  21 
unions."    The  reluctance  of  the  rank  and  file 
to  participate  In  union  affairs  and  the  domi- 
nance of  the  officers  have  been  convenient  hi 
seme    cases    for   Communists    or    racketeers 
who  wished  to  control  unions.    On  the  other 
hand    the  dominance  of  professional  officers 
has    not    meant    that    these    men    typically 
lathed  support  of  the  rank  and  file. 

3.  The  absence  of  class  feeling  and  the 
lack  of  strong  concern  on  the  part  of  na- 
tional unions  for  the  Interests  of  the  wage- 
earning  class  as  a  whole.  Not  only  have  em- 
ployees and  employers  to  America  been  in- 
dividualistic, but  so  also  have  the  national 
unions.    Each  has  been  Jealous  of  Its  own  In- 


dependence, and  tmwilllng  to  accept  much 
guidance  or  restraint  from  federations,  such 
as  the  A.  F.  of  L..  which  seek  to  rejwesent 
trade  unions  as  a  whole. 

4.  Development  by  the  trade-union  move- 
ment of  the  principle  of  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion. This  principle  means  that  there  may 
be  only  one  legitimate  trade  union  in  a  given 
area — an  occupation  or  an  Industry.  It  also 
means  that  the  trade-union  movement  as- 
serts the  right  to  determine  which  union  is 
the  legitimate  one — that  is.  which  union  em- 
ployees shall  Jota.  The  preferences  of  the 
men  do  not  count.  Obviously,  such  a  prin- 
ciple could  not  prevail  where  the  trade- 
union  movement  was  a  grass-roots  affair. 
It  fits  a  community,  such  as  the  United 
States,  where  the  professional  union  officers 
are  dominant.  In  Britain,  where  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  rank  and  file  Is  strong,  the  trada 
unions  oi>erate  on  a  principle  quite  the  op- 
posite of  the  principle  of  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion, for  ta  Britain  no  union  has  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  organize  any  occupation  or  In- 
dustry.* 

The  principle  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  has 
not     prevented     serious     conflicts     between 
unions  about  Jurisdiction  over  men.  for,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  American  individualism 
has  produced  seil-pssertive  unions  which  do 
not  readily  concede  the  claims  of  rival  unions 
or  accept  the  decisions  of  federations,  such 
as  the  A.  F.  of   L.     Nevertheless,   untU   tha 
rise  of  the  CIO.  the  principle  of  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  was  fairly  effective  to  preventing 
ths    rise    of   dual    unionism    ta    the   United 
States.     This  is  tadicated  by  the  fact  that 
only  13  out  of  52  unions  founded  by  sec«»- 
slon  between  1352  and  1933  survived  as  Inde- 
pendent unions.    Twenty-three  rejotaed  the 
parent  union,  10  Joined  other  unions,  and  6 

expired. 

5.  The  use  of  short-cut  methods  of  or- 
ganizing. American  unions  have  not  alwaya 
considered  It  neceaeary  to  get  the  consent  of 
employees  before  signtag  an  agreement  on 
their  behalf  with  their  employer.  Strong 
unions  may  approach  the  employer  directly 
and  ask  him  to  sign  a  union-shop  agreement 
for  unorganized  employpea  under  threat  of 
a  boycott  or  strike.  Then  the  union  ap- 
proaches the  men  and  signs  them  up.  In  a 
community  In  which  employees  were  easier 
to  organize  and  took  greater  taterest  ta  union 
affairs,  such  organizing  methods  wculd  not 


>  see  Sllchter.  3.  H.,  ChaUenge  of  Industrial 
Relations,  pp.  108-109.  and  181-189:  and 
PhiUp  Taft.  "The  Constitutional  Power  of  the 
Chief  Officer  to  American  Trade  Unions."  this 
Journal.  May  1948,  pp.  459-471.  __^.^ 

'  Philip  Taft.  "Opposition  to  Union  Officers 
in  mectlons."  thU  Journal.  February   1944, 
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•Philip  Taft.  "Judicial  procedure  In  Labor 
Unions."  this  Journal.  May  1945.  pp.  370*385. 
Theee  vague  offenses  were  created  to  help 
unions  protect  themselvee  trom  employer 
asenta.  This  U  one  of  the  many  ways  to 
which  the  employers'  opposition  to  unions 
has  made  for  centralization  of  authority  to 
the  hands  of  the  national  union. 


♦The  British  Trades  Union  Congreee  doea 
not,  however,  concede  to  the  rank  and  file 
the  fuU  right  to  determtae  what  union  they 
will  Jota.  In  1939,  the  Bridlington  Trades 
Union  Congress,  to  order  to  control  competi- 
tion of  unions  for  members,  revised  the 
"mam  principles"  of  "good  trade  union  prac- 
tice" adopted  by  the  HuU  Congre-  in  1924. 
The  revision  Included  the  recommendations 
that  all  unions  shall : 

(1)  Consider  the  posslbUlty  of  Jotat  work- 
tag  agreements  with  xmions  with  whom  they 
are  to  frequent  contact.    •     •     • 

(U)   Not  accept  a  member  of  another  union 

without  taquiry. 

(to)  Adopt  the  toqulry  form  provided  by 
the  general  councU  ta  the  case  of  aU  ta- 
quiries  under  (il)  above.      '     '     *  ^ 

(iv)  Not  accept  a  member  of  another  union 
where  toqulry  shows  that  the  member  Is  (a) 
under  disclpUne:  (b)  engaged  to  a  trade 
dispute;    (c,    in  arrears  with  contributions. 

(V)  Not  cOTunence  orgaalztog  »cti'»"*V/^ 
any  esUbllshment  or  undertaking  to  n*P^ 
of  any  grad.  or  gradee  of  worlters  ta  wWch 
another  union  has  the  majority  of  workera 
employed  and  negotiate*  wagat  and  condi- 
tions, unless  by  arrangement  with  that  union. 

The  attitude  toward  Jototog  a  union  U 
aomewhat  different  to  Britain  frcm  that  to 
the  United  SUUs.  Here  unions  put  strong 
prcMure  upon  people  to  Join.  There  one 
makes  formal  appllcaUon  for  membership. 
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United  Statea  and  Canada. 
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try  With  the  Wattcwl  iBdOiitrlal  Recovery 
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The  effect  of  theae  acta  was  far 
and.  In  Important  reapccts,  onln- 

The  basic  principle  of  section  7a  of  the 
nattoaal  laduatrtal  Racoeary  Act.  and  of  the 
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protactkm  of  the  right  to  or- 
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line  has  rejoined  the  parent 

men  became  relatively  easy  to 

urtodlctlona!  claims  of  estab- 

wldety  challenged:    the 

of  Labor,  committed  to 

datms,  was  split:   and  the 

ijnions.    together    with    others 

up  Independently,  formed 

Industrial  Organicatlons. 

of  organization  by  the 
eompetltion  between 
and  thto  eosBpetltlon 
-pressure  organhteg  meth- 
ployers  were  confronted  with 
designed  to  compel  them 
law  by  ceasing  to  deal  with 
and  dealing  Instead  with 
which  claimed   Jurisdiction. 
Increased  the  interest  of 
doaed  ahop  and   the  union 
to  prevent  raids  by  rival  or- 
nterest  In  the  closed  or  union 
stimulated  by  the  rapid  in- 
who  were  not  used  to 
During  the  Second  World  War 
Board,  unwilling  to  grant  the 
he  cloaed  or  the  union  shop, 
maintenance-of-membership 
clause   required   workers   who 
to  keep  In  good  standing 
of  the  contract. 
World  War  delayed  the  emer- 
crtated   by    the    rise   of 
the  fighting  stopped,  the 
found    Itself    confronted 
formldjible   labor   problems, 
membership     had     Increased 
between    1933   and    1945   and 
between     1940     and     1945. 
of  the  members  were  con_ 
six   large   unions — the   team- 
aitomobUe    workers,    the    steel 
(  arpenters.  the  machinists,  and 
About     7.000.COO     Jobs     were 
clfised-akop  or  union-shop  con- 
three  times   the  entire  A.  P. 
In    1033).    and    4.000.0CO 
by  main tenance-of -mem - 
This  meant  that  large  areas 
Industry    were    open    only    to 
or    to    persons    whom    the 
ellllng  to  admit,  and  that  in 
of   good   standing    in   the 
loss  of  one's   Job.     The   moet 
are  able  to  cut  off  the  com- 
nti&l    materials,    such    aa 
or  to  shut  down  tha  porta  of 
to  deprive  cities  of  essential 
In    1944    the   time   lost   by 
an  all-time  high— 113.000.000 
three  tlmaa  higher  than  in  the 
or  In  1937.  the  two  worst  years 
On  four  occasions  during 
wlda  strikes   deprived   the 
ntlal  eonunoditles  and  serv- 
U   with   dlaacter.     In 
liaieh  IMS.  the  stael  Induatry 
for    4    weeks:     In    April, 
cut  off  from  virtually  all 
I  Itumlnous   ooal;    In   May.   the 
•hut  down  for  nearly  2  days: 
r.  1946.  the  bituminous  coal 
igaln  shut  down. 
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background  In  the  Taft-Hart- 

It  Is  a  long  law,  coverlns? 

point  type;  and  an  ambitious 

be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 

naive  code  to  cover  the 

and  problems  produced. 

hind,  by  the  traditional  hostility 
i  mployen  to  nntoaa  and.  on  the 
rf  the  rapid  growth  and  great 
ons  and  by  the  recent  break- 
well-established  institutions  of 
movement.    Moat  of  the  pro- 
Isw  may  conventontly  be  sum- 
wtth  five  ba^c  subjects : 
batwacn  uuiuua  and  Individ- 


un  ons 


dasllng 


2.  Relations  betvreen  unions  and  unlona. 

3.  Relations  between  unions  and  employers, 

4.  Relations  between  unlona  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

5.  Administrative  arrangements  for  en- 
forcing the  labor  policy  of  the  community. 

Some  provisions  of  the  act  fall  under  more 
than  one  of  these  headings,  and  different  per- 
sons would  make  different  classifications  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  law.  The  following 
is  an  incomplete  summary  of  Its  most  Im- 
portant provisions. 

1.  Relations  between  unions  and  Individ- 
ual workers :  These  provisions  fall  under  six 
principal  heads: 

(a)  The  act  speclflcally  recognizes  the 
right  not  to  organize  and  the  right  not  to 
strike,  as  well  as  the  right  to  organize  and  to 
strike:  and  undertakes  to  protect  all  of  these 
rights  from  interference  by  either  employers, 
unions  or  the  agents  of  unlona.  This  means 
that  coercive  activities  by  either  unions  or 
employers  In  connection  with  organizing  ac- 
tivities, strikes,  or  lock-outs  are  made  unfaU: 
labor  practices. 

(b)  The  act,  like  the  Wagner  Act.  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  employees  to  choose  their 
bargaining  agent:  and  attempts  to  protect 
this  rlsht  from  Interference  by  employers  or 
unions. 

(c)  The  act  attempts  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  workers  to  enter  any  occupation  or 
industry  by  forbidding  the  closed  shop,  and 
by  permitting  the  union  shop  only  when  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  workers  In  tha 
intended  bar^alnlnR  unit. 

(d)  The  act  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions designed  to  make  elections  more  repre- 
sentative. Some  of  the  provlalons  merely 
convert  into  statutory  form  practices  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  its  later 
years.  Others  require  chanees  In  practice. 
The  act  directs  that  protessiunal  empluycea 
shall  not  be  put  In  the  same  bargaining  unit 
as  nonprofessional  employees  unless  such  in- 
clusion has  been  voted  by  a  majority  of  such 
professional  employees.  It  denies  the  right 
to  vote  to  economic  strikers  who  are  not 
entitled  to  reinstatement.  It  provides  that 
the  ballot  in  run-off  elections  shall  be  limited 
to  the  top  choice  and  the  runner-up  on  the 
first  vote — thereby  assuring  (contrary  to 
Board  practice)  that  the  choice  of  "no  un- 
ion" appear  on  the  run-cff  ballot  In  the  event 
that  "no  imion"  was  the  Qrst  or  second 
choice  In  the  Inconclusive  election. 

(e)  The  act  attempts  to  protect  the  right 
to  join  a  union  by  forbidding  employers  from 
discriminating,  in  hiring,  against  employees 
who  are  denied  membership  tn  a  union  on 
the  same  terms  generally  available  to  other 
members.*  It  also  forbids  unions  which  have 
union-shop  contracts  to  causa  employers  to 
diacrimlnate  against  empluyeea  who  have 
b«en  denied  membership  (except  for  failure 
to  tender  the  regular  Initiation  fees  and 
dues),  or  to  collect  initiation  fees  which  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  "finds  ex- 
cessive or  discriminatory  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

(f)  The  act  attempts  to  protect  the  right 
to  remain  in  a  union,  by  forbidding  employers 
who  have  negotiated  union -shop  con  tr  acta 
to  discharge  employees  because  of  loss  of 
good  standing  In  a  union  (except  for  fallttre 
to  pay  regular  union  dues) ,  and  by  forbidding 
unions  to  cause  employers  to  discriminate 
against  employees  who  have  lost  their  mem- 
bership for  some  reason  other  than  failure 
to  pay  tha  regular  fine. 


•Section  8  (a)  (31.  while  permitting  em- 
ployen to  enter  into  union-shop  contract* 
tinder  certain  conditions,  states  that  no  em- 
ployer shall  Jxistify  any  discrimination 
against  an  employee  for  nonmem bershlp  In  a 
labor  OTganlzatlon  (A)  If  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  such  memberahtp 
was  not  available  to  the  employee  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  generally  applica- 
ble to  other  membera.     •     •     ••• 
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(g)  The  act  forbids  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  consider  representation  or 
unfalr-labor-practlce  cases  which  originate 
with  unions  that  do  not  provide  their  mem- 
bers with  certain  financial  reports. 

2.  Relations  between  unions  and  unions: 
The  act  attempts  to  deal  with  conflicts  be- 
tween union  over  either  Jobs  or  members. 
It  makes  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  lor  a 
union  to  use  the  strike  or  boycott  (1)  to 
require  an  employer  to  assign  particular  work 
to  employees  In  a  particular  labor  organiza- 
tion or  in  a  particular  trade,  craft,  or  class, 
unless  the  employer  has  failed  to  conform  to 
an  order  of  the  Board  determining  the  bar- 
gaining representative  for  the  employees  do- 
ing such  work,  or  (2 )  to  compel  an  employer 
to  recognize  the  union  as  a  bargaining  organ- 
ization  when  another  union  has  been  certi- 
fied., Refusal  to  manufacture,  transport,  or 
handle  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  an 
employer  or  another  person  not  to  handle  the 
products  of  any  other  producer,  is  made  an 
unfair  labor  practice,  and  also  a  basis  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  by  Injured  parties. 
This  provision  forbids  strikes  or  boycotts 
against  one  employer  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  union  aflUiation  of  the  employ- 
ees of  another. 

3.  Relations  between  unlona  and  employ- 
ers :  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
pertain  to  relations  between  unions  and  In- 
dividuals or  between  unions  and  unions  also 
constitute  important  regulations  of  relations 
between  unions  and  employers.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  other  regulations  of  rela- 
tions between  unions  and  employers  are: 

(a)  The  exclusion  of  supervisors  from  the 
protection  of  the  act. 

(b)  The  broadening  of  the  right  of  em- 
ployers to  express  themselves  about  unions 
and  of  unions  to  express  themselves  about 
employers,  provided  the  statements  contain 
no  threat  of  reprisal  or  promise  of  benefits. 
Many  people  have  assumed  that  thla  change 
was  simply  in  the  interest  of  employers,  but 
It  may  limit  the  effect  of  some  sections  of  the 
act  upon  the  activities  of  piciiets. 

(C)  The  authorizing  of  employers  to  ask 
for  an  election  to  determine  whether  a  union 
which  seeks  bargaining  rights  represents  the 
employees. 

(di  The  Imposing  upon  unions  as  well  as 
employers  of  the  obligation  to  bargain  in 
good  faith,  provided  the  union  Is  the  cer- 
tified representative  of  the  employees. 

(e)  Provisions  making  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union  to  cause  or  seek  to  cause 
an  employer  to  pay  for  services  which  are 
not  performed,  or  are  not  to  be  performed. 
*  (f)  Restrictions  on  financial  contributions 
by  em'Jloyers  to  representatives  of  their  em- 
ployees. There  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
prohibition.  For  example,  check-off  of  union 
dues  is  permitted  on  written  assignment  of 
the  employee  and  so  also  are  contributions 
to  health  and  welfare  funds,  provided  the 
contributions  are  held  In  trust  for  the  pay- 
ment of  specified  types  of  benefits  to  em- 
ployees, and  provided  employers  and  em- 
ployees are  equally  represented  in  the 
administration  of  the  trust  fund,  with  an 
impartial  umpire  to  decide  disputes. 

(g^  Provisions  authorizing  suits  In  the 
Federal  covurta  for  the  violation  of  contracts 
between  an  employer  and  a  labor  organiza- 
tion without  respect  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties. 

(h)  Provisions  modifying  the  usual  rule 
of  agency,  by  providing  that  any  determina- 
tion of  responsibility  of  one  person  for  the 
acts  of  another,  shall  not  be  controlled  by 
the  question  of  ictual  authorization  or  sub- 
sequent ratification.  The  Norrls-LaGuardla 
Act  went  to  the  other  extreme,  by  making 
imlans  and  their  officers  immune  from  the 
ffii^  acts  of  their  members  and  ofllciala 
except  upon  clear  proof  of  actual  participa- 
tion in.  or  actual  authorization  of.  such  acts, 
or  of  ratlAcatlon  of  svich  acts  after  actual 
knowledge  thereof. 


4.  Relations  between  unions  and  the  pub- 
lic: In  three  principal  respects  the  law  deals 
with  certain  public  interests  In  the  activities 
of  tmions.  It  endeavors  to  discourage  Com- 
munist leadership  In  unions  by  prohibiting 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  from 
handling  representation  cases  or  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  originating  with  a  union  unless 
each  officer  has  sworn  that  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  or  affiliated  with 
it.  and  Is  not  a  member  or  supporter  of  any 
organization  that  believes  In  or  teaches  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  illegal  meas- 
ures. The  act  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  political  expenditures  by  unions, 
through  extending  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1925  to  apply  to  trade  unions  as 
well  as  to  corporations.  Finally,  the  act  pro- 
vides arrangements  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  deal  with  strikes  or  lock-outs 
which  threaten  to  imperil  the  public  health 
or  public  safety.  Strangely  enough,  until  the 
act  was  passed,  the  President  had  no  au- 
thority to  deal  with  such  emergencies,  except 
temporary  authority  given  by  wartime  legis- 
lation, and  special  authority  given  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

5.  Administrative  arrangements:  The  most 
Important  administrative  change  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  investigating  and  prosecuting 
functions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  from  Its  judiciary  functions.  This  is 
accomplished  by  making  the  general  counsel 
an  appointee  of  the  President  Instead  of  the 
Board,  placing  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Board  under  his  direction,  and  making  him 
responsible  for  Investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions. Other  administrative  changes  include 
the  requirement  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  and  its  agents  shall  be  guided.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  by  the  rules  of  evidence  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  courts  In  civil  cases, 
and  the  provision  of  slightly  broader  powers 
for  the  courts  to  review  appeals  from  the 
Board.  Of  considerable  Importance  is  the 
authority  given  the  general  counsel  to  seek 
Injunctions  in  some  cases  of  apparent  unfair 
labor  practices,  and  the  requirement  that  he 
seek  Injunctions  In  other  types  of  cases— 
those  In  which  a  secondary  boycott  has  been 
organized. 

TV 

What  have  been  the  results  of  the  act? 
The  law  has  operated  only  In  a  p>erlod  of  high 
employment — hence  the  experience  under  it 
has  limited  significance.  Certain  principal 
facta,  however,  stand  out.  The  resiilts  may 
be  conveniently  reviewed  under  two  main 
headings:  (1)  Areas  where  the  law  has  not 
brought  about  Important  changes  or  where 
the  changes  have  been  temporary  only,  and 
(2)  areas  where  the  law  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced important  changes.  L«t  us  first  con- 
sider where  the  act  has  had  little  effect,  or 
only  temporary  effects. 

1.  The  act  has  had  little  effect  upon  trade- 
union  membership.  Between  1937  and  1945 
membership  more  than  doubled.  Hence,  a 
slowing  up  was  expected.  This  began  In 
1945.  The  slow  rise  which  has  been  going  on 
since  1945  continued  after  the  passage  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  the  fall  of  1948 
trade-union  membership  in  the  United  States 
was  approximately  15.070,000,  In  comparison 
with  14.841.000  in  the  fall  of  1947.' 


The   Tan -Hartley    Act    Interfered    tempo- 
rarily with  the  organizing  activities  of  unlona 
because  it  compelled  the  national  reprea«nt»> 
tlves  to  devote  much  time  for  several  mantba 
to  union-shop  elections.     Not  all  of  thla  time 
and  effort,  however,  was  lost  from  the  union 
point  of  view,  because  the  union-shop  cam- 
paigns helped  unions  to  sign  up  new  mem- 
bers and  to  bring  delinquent  members  up 
to  date  on  their  dues.    Some  union  leaders 
blame  the  act  for  the  disappointing  results 
of    the     southern     organizing     drive.      The 
iinlons    might    wisely    have    postponed    the 
drive   imtll   after   the   union-shop  elections 
had   been   held   and   after  the   public   rela- 
tions of  unions  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
recover  from  the  unfavorable  effects  of  the 
great  strikes  of   1946.     The  act  can   hardly 
be  blamed  for  the  disappointing  results  of  a 
drive  which  was  poorly  timed  and  which  waa 
conducted  with  Inadequate  personnel. 

Is  the  fact  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  had 
no  observable  effect  upon  trade-union  mem- 
bership attributable  to  the  strong  sellers' 
market  for  labor  which  has  existed  since  its 
passage?  I  think  not.  There  la  no  reason 
to  expect  It  appreciably  to  limit  the  abUlty 
of  unions  to  gain  members,  even  in  a  buyers" 
market.  It  contains  the  same  protections 
against  discrimination  and  economic  coercion 
by  employers  which  are  found  In  the  Wagner 
Act.  It  does  outlaw  short-cut  organ Izmg 
methods  (such  as  attempts  to  force  men  to 
Join  by  refusing  to  handle  their  products 
or  to  service  the  plants  where  they  work), 
but  these  methods  have  never  accounted  for 
a  large  part  of  the  gains  m  imlon  member- 
ship. The  act  gives  employers  more  freedom 
to  talk  against  unions,  but  this  is  a  result 
difficult  to  criticize.  Union  leaders  have 
usually  expressed  themselves  quite  frankly 
about  employers. 

2.  The  act  temporarily  Interfered  with  the 
attempts  of  unions  to  win  recognition 
through  representation  elections,  but  this 
effect  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of 
special  conditions.  Some  unions  could  not 
decide  Immediately  whether  to  qualify  under 
the  act.  Furthermore,  there  was  delay  In 
ascertaining  what  unions  needed  to  do  in 
order  to  qualify.  Finally,  the  personnel  of 
unions  and  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  was  busy  for  months  with  union-shop 
elections.  For  these  reasons  representation 
elections  dropped  by  more  than  half  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  and  petitions  for  such 
elections  dropped  by  almost  as  much."    Thla 


» These  estimates  are  derived  as  follows: 

1947  1948 

A    F    of  L       7,  578,  000       7.  220,  000 

CIO 6.000,000       6,000,000 

Independent 

unlona 1.  836. 000       2. 450.  000 


Total 15,  414,  COO     16.670.000 

Less      Canadian 

members 573. 000  600, 000 


Total 14.841.000     16,070.000 

The    figures    for    1947    are    the    estimates 
of    the    U.    3.    Bureau   of    Labor    Statistica 


in  Release  LS-48-1865.  The  figures  for  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  in  1947  and  1948  are  based  upon 
the  number  of  members  on  whom  the  aflUla- 
ted  unions  paid  a  per  capita  tax.  The  actual 
membership  may  have  been  sllghUy  larger. 
The  drop  in  the  membership  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  between  1947  and  1948  Is  entirely  the 
result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  on  December  12.  1947.  In  1947,  tba 
United  Mine  Workers  paid  a  per  capita  tax 
on  600.000  members.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
United  Mine  Workera  also  accounU  for  moat 
of  the  Increase  In  the  membership  of  inde- 
pendent unions.  In  both  1947  and  1948,  the 
CIO  haa  claimed  6,000.000  members,  but  It 
makes  no  detailed  report  of  membership. 

The  deduction  for  members  In  Canada  Is 
an  estimate  of  membership  in  Canada  of 
International  imions  whose  headquarters 
and  principal  activities  are  In  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  Thirty-sixth  An- 
nual Report  on  the  Labor  Organizations  In 
Canada,  published  by  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  573.258  Canadian  workers 
were  members  of  international  unions  in 
\Q46.  

»In  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1947.  10.677 
petitions  for  representation  election*  were 
filed,  and  6,920  elections  were  held:  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  6,579  peUtlona  for 
elections   were   filed,  and   3.211   wera   held. 
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In  law  suits  with  the  bargaining  representa- 
tives of  these  men. 

9.  The  antl-make-work  provision  of  tha 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  had  little  effect  and. 
If  kept  in  Its  present  language.  Is  not  likely 
to  have  much  effect  in  a  new  law.  It  is 
easily  evadMl.  The  problem  is  important 
because  unions  In  declining  Industries  or 
tn  industries  where  employment  is  intermit- 
tent have  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  make- 
work  rules  which  tend,  of  course,  to  keep 
down  the  standard  of  living  of  the  country. 

V 

In  some  areas  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
produced  Important  effects.  Twelve  of  tha 
consequences  of  the  act  seem  to  me  to  ba 
particularly  significant: 

1.  The  act  has  greatly  Invigorated  tha 
trade-union  movement.  Both  the  Wagner 
Act  and  Government  controls  during  the  war 
tended  to  diminish  the  self-reliance  of  the 
unions.  Furthermore,  the  preferred  position 
of  unions  in  the  administration  lor  14  years 
caused  them  to  forget  that  they  could  incur 
the  anger  of  the  community  and  that  it 
might  have  serious  consequences  for  them. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  gone  far  to  make 
union  leaders  aware  that  they  must  not  lean 
too  heavUy  on  the  Government,  and  that 
they  must  avoid  too  flagrant  a  disregard  for 
the  welfare  and  convemence  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  act  has  not  had  time  to  produce 
much  effect  upon  organizing  methods  of 
unions,  but  if  the  rule  against  coercion  in 
organizing  men  U  kept  In  the  new  law,  one 
may  safely  predict  a  great  improvement  in 
organieing  methods — improvement  from  the 
standpoint  of  unions  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  The  union-shop  elections  have  demon- 
strated the  overwhelming  desire  of  union 
members  for  the  union  shop,  or  probably  for 
the  closed  shop.  Furthermore,  they  have  in- 
creased the  power  of  unions  by  helping  them 
to  gain  imlon  shops  where  previously  they 
bad  had  only  malntanance-of-mamberaliip 
clanaaa. 

3.  The  withdrawal  of  the  protection  of 
the  law  from  foremen  lias  seriously  im- 
peded the  growth  of  Independent  foremen's 
unions.  After  conversion  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction, the  tmpctus  of  foremen  to  organize 
substantially  diminished.  Fear  that  man- 
agements would  make  arbitrary  decisions  tn 
selecting  foremen  for  demotion  or  lay-off 
at  the  termination  of  war  contracts  had 
8tlmulate<^  foremen  to  organize  in  the  later 
years  of  the  war  Even  in  the  absence  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  organization  of 
foremen  would  have  slowed  up,  but  the  act 
accentuated  this  tendency. 

4.  The  provision  of  the  law  authorizing 
employers  to  ask  for  elections  has  caused 
a  considerable  increase  In  such  requests. 
The  Wagner  Act  did  not  prohibit  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  hold  elec- 
tions at  fhe  request  of  employers,  but  It  did 
not  specifically  authorize  such  elections.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  473 
requests  for  elections  were  received  from 
employers  or  Individuals.  In  comparison  with 
158  received  during  the  preceding  year  and 
83  In  the  year  1945-46. 

5.  The  provision  for  decertification  elec- 
tions resulted  in  154  such  elections  up  to 
October  90,  1948.  In  105  of  these  cases  the 
bargaining  representative  was  decertified. 
This  record  seems  to  indicate  that  the  law 
has  been  useful  n  eliminating  bargaining 
agents  which  had  ceased  to  be  active  or  which 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  employees. 

«.  The  act  has  produced  a  moderate  num- 
her  of  unfair  labor  practice  charges  against 
untons.  Nc  such  charges  were  possible  un- 
der the  Wagner  Act.  From  Aug\ist  22.  1947 
to  October  31.  1948,  1.110  unfair  latxir  prac- 
tice chargea  were  filed  against  unions  In 
comparison  with  4.930  filed  against  em- 
ployers. The  number  Is  large  enough  to  in- 
dicate that  protection  against  unfair  latxir 
practices  by  unions  is  needed.     Over  half  of 
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fliggteaMB  (831)  were  broti^^ht  t>y  employers: 
but  421  were  brought  by  individual  workers, 
and  58  by  unions. 

7  The  provisions  for  damage  suits  against 
ynfcnn«  for  breach  of  contract  have  led  some 
VBkmB  to  Umit  their  liabUity  by  clauses  in 
their  contracts  spaetficaUy  ezamptlng  them 
from  liability  for  ^trikm  which  no  union 
officer  called  or  which  the  union  had  not 
ratified.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  the 
clause  in  the  bituminous  coal  agree maat 
which  states  that  he  contract  "shall  co»ar 
the  employment  of  persona  employed  In  the 
bituminous  coal  mines  covered  by  this  agree- 
ment during  such  time  as  such  persons  are 
able  and  willing  to  work.*  This  clause 
weakens  the  contr^.ct  seriously  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  and  of  the  operators. 

8  The  act  may  be  credited  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  machinery  to  settle  Jurlsdic- 
ttOBAl  disputes  In  the  buUding  trades.  Its 
nvpose  has  been  to  prevent  these  disputes 
from  going  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  On  two  previous  occasions  in  the  last 
30  years  the  building  trades  unions  set  up 
machinery  for  adjusting  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, but  in  each  case  it  broke  down  after  a 
few  years  because  some  unions  refused  to 
comply  with  decisions  which  went  against 
them.  The  third  attempt  to  set  up  the 
machinery,  directly  attriburjible  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  is  the  most  promising  one  that 
has  been  made. 

9  The  provisions  forbidding  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  hear  cases  which 
originate  in  unions  whose  officers  have  not 
taken  the  an tl -Communist  oath  has  weak- 
ened  the   influence  of  Communists  In   the 
trade-union   movement.     The  deterioration 
of  relations  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Russia    has    had    the   same   effect.     Conse- 
quenUy.  one  cannot  determine  the  precise 
influence   of    the   Taft-Hartley    Act-     Borne 
ioffalf  m  New  York  and  St.  LouU  have  seceded 
ftom  the  United  BetaU.  Wholesale,  and  De- 
partment Store  Employees'  Union,  and  there 
have  been  secessions  from  other  noncomply- 
ing   unions,  such   as   the   United   Electrical 
Workers,  the  United  Public  Workers,  and  the 
Farm  Equipment  Workers.    Aggressive  steps 
against  Communtst-led  aflUUtes  of  the  CIO 
were  authorized  by  the  convention  of  the 
CIO  In  November  1948. 

Opinion  concerning  the  anti-Communist 
provUlons  of  the  law  has  undergone  con- 
Mderable  changa.  At  the  outset  union  of- 
fleers  were  strongly  critical  of  these  pro- 
vtslons.  but  at  the  convention  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  in  Cincinnati,  there  was  sentiment  for 
strengthening  the  anU-Communist  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  for  applying  them  to 
representaUves  of  management  aa  well  as  to 
repa-esentatlves  of  unions. 

10.  The  act  has  greatly  stimulated  the  In- 
terest of  unions  In  poUtical  action,  has  caused 
them  to  organize  more  effectively  for  this 
purpose,  and  has  led  them  to  make  substan- 
tial Increases  in  their  expenditures  for  po- 
Utical action.  This  has  occurred  In  spite 
of  the  provision  of  the  act  against  these  ex- 
penditures—Indeed,  it  has  occurred  partly 
because  of  thia  prohibition.  The  act  Is  eaaUy 
evaded  by  the  device  of  setting  up  organiza- 
tions for  political  education. 

11.  The  attempt  to  narrow  the  area  of 
Industrial  conflict  by  making  the  secondary 
boycott  unlawf\il  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tested  Between  August  22.  1947.  and  Oc- 
tober 31.  1948.  a  total  of  343  charges  alleging 
secondarv  bovcott  were  filed.  Of  these 
charges.  256  were  withdrawn,  adjusted,  or 
dismissed  in  the  regional  offices  of  the  Board. 
Secondary  boycotts  have  thus  far  produced 
few  damage  suits. 

12.  Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the 
national  emergency  provision  of  the  law.  Iii 
six  cases  boards  of  Inquiry  were  appointed. 
In  two,  a  strike  vote  on  the  employer's  last 
offer  was  held  (both  votes  were  In  favor  of 
a  strike  i :  and  in  two  cases,  strikes  occun«d 
after  Uie  niacbluerv  of  the  law  had  been  used. 
In  two  other  cases,  strikes  had  started  or 


were  about  to  start  wlien  the  law  was  in- 
voked." In  a  part  of  one  of  the  maritime 
disputes  (the  longshoremen  and  the  steve- 
dores on  the  Pacific  coast)  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  attempted  to  hold  a 
vote  of  the  employees  on  the  empjayea'  laat 
offer.  The  union  ordered  its  meaahss  not 
to  vote,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Mexican 
border  not  a  single  ballot  was  cast. 


VI 

How  good  is  the  Taft-Hartley  Act?     What 
are  its  good  points  and  what  are  its  bad  ones? 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  generalization 
about  It  is  that  it  attempts  to  deal  by  statu- 
tory law  with  many  Issues  wtiich  the  courts 
have   been  handling   by   common   law,   and 
that    It    provides    Federal    policies    tn   areas 
where  policy  has  heretofore  been  left  pretty 
much  to  the  States.    It  would  not  be  accu- 
rate to  say  that  the  policy  had  been  laissez 
faire — although  in  reality  the  only  effective 
pubUc  policy  in  much  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  act  was  laissez  faire.    However,  the  Wag- 
ner Act  had  replaced  laissez  faire  in  a  con- 
siderable   area    also    covered    by    the    Taft- 
Hartley  Act.     Furthermore,  the  State  courts 
had  been  struggling  for  years  with  important 
Issues  covered  by  the  Taft-HarUey  Act— with 
the  problem  of  what  kinds  of  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts and  strike  activities  were  legal  and  what 
kinds  Ulegal.    The  courts,  it  is  true,  are  not 
well  prepared  to  deal  with  these  issues  and 
have  lacked  effective  instrumenU  for  enforc- 
ing the  law." 

The  problems  covered  by  the  Taft-HarUey 
Act  are  better  dealt  with  by  statutory  law 
than  by  common-law  methods;  a  national 
policy  is  preferable  to  48  separate  State  poU- 
cies  and  the  machinery  for  enforcement 
which  is  available  und«  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  superior  to  that  available  to  the  courts. 
In  all  these  respecu  the  act  Is  an  important 
step  forward.  One  should  observe  that,  al- 
though the  act  seu  up  a  uniform  national 
policy,  it  does  not  In  all  caaaa  j^aempt  the 
field  and  require  that  tha  Federal  poUcy 
suparaede  State  policy,  even  where  interstate 
commerce  U  matarlaUy  affected.  Meverthe- 
leaa.  the  foundaUon  for  this  ultimate  step  baa 
been  laid. 

The  provlalons  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  may 
be  convenlenUy  divided  into:  (It  Thoae 
which  seem  pradoinlnantly  good:  (3)  thoae 
which  deal  with  the  right  problems,  but 
which  are  poorly  worked  out:  and  (3)  those 
which   are   unqualifiedly   bad.     Among   the 


"  The  boards  of  Inquiry  were  appointed  as 
follows : 

On  March  5.  In  connection  wtth  a  dispute 
between  the  Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemical  Corp. 
and  the  Atomic  Trades  and  Labor  CouncU  at 
Oak  Ridge. 

On  March  15,  In  connection  with  a  threat- 
ened strike  of  the  United  Packinghouse  Work- 
ers against  Swift  ft  Co..  Armour  &  Co..  Wilson 
&  Co..  Cudahy  ft  Co.,  and  Morrell  ft  Co. 

On  March  23.  in  connection  with  an  alleged 
strike  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry. 

On  May  18.  In  connection  with  a  dispute 
between  the  long-lines  department  of  the 
American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.  and  the 
American     Union     of     Telephone     Workers 

(CIO) 

On  June  11,  In  connection  with  a  dispute 
between  seven  unions  In  the  maritime  indus- 
try and  a  large  nvunber  of  shipping  companies 
and  stevedoring  employers. 

On  August  18.  in  a  dispute  between  the 
AUantic  Coast  Stevedcffing  Employers  and 
the  International  Longshoremen  s  Associa- 
tion (APL).  ,     ^ 

"This  has  been  particularly  true  of  the 
Federal  courts  after  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act 
limited  the  use  of  Injimctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes. As  a  result  of  this  act,  the  Federal 
courts  might  be  unable  to  issue  Injimctions 
against  admitted  violations  of  law  simply  be- 
cause the  violation  was  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  a  labor  dispute. 


features  of  the  act  which  i 
good,  nine  are  at  partlenlsa^ 

1  Protecuon  of  employwa  agalnat  strikes 
or  boycotts  designed  to  ccmpel  them  to  vlo- 
iate  the  law  Under  the  Wagner  Act  an  un- 
certified union  might  strike  or  picket  an  em- 
ployer to  compel  blm  to  deal  with  it  rather 
than  with  the  duly  certified  union.  The  em- 
ployer had  no  effecUve  redreas— although  in 
aome  Statea  he  undoubtedly  was  entitled  to 
^«|ir^y||f—  against  the  union. 

2,  Pwtoction  of   employees  acalaat  coer- 
cion from  any  source  in  the  eserelBa  of  their 
rights  to  organize  or  not  to  orgaalae.  to  strike 
or  not  to  strike.     Until  the  paaaaga  of  the 
Wagner  Act  the  prevention  of  coCTclon  in 
connection  with  orgaal^ic  campal^a  ••* 
strikes  was  mainly  the  napen^Mmy  «  »•* 
governments.    These  did  not  give  protecuon 
against   economic  coercion:    and    their   en- 
forcement of  the  laws  against  physical  coer- 
cion  was  lax.     Under  the  Wagner  Act  the 
Federal   Government   undertook  to  prevent 
economic  coercion  originating  with  employ- 
ers, but  not  with  imlons.    The  Taft-Hartley 
Act  extends  the  protection  to  economic  coer- 
cion orieinaUng  with  imions  as  well  as  with 
employers,  and  goes  even  further  to  make 
physical  coercion  an  unfair  labor   practice. 
It  is  a  close  question  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Government  should  undertake  aome 
responalbUlty  for  the  policmg  of  organlalng 
campaigns,  strikes,  and  lock-outs.     In  favor 
of  it  Is  the  poor  record  of  the  localitiaa  In 
controUlng  mass  picketing  and  violence.     If 
the  Federal  Government  limits  its  protection 
to  economic  coercion,  that  protection  shotild 
be  given,  regardleas  of  whether  tha  aouroa  o£ 
economic  coercion  la  an  tmnAof—  or  a  ualoa. 
A  serious  defect  of  the  act  U  its  faUure  to 
define  or  limit  clearly  the  meaning  of  "co- 
erce' or  "restrain."  as  used  in  section  8  (a) 
and  (b).     As  a  result,  too  much  discretion 
in  defining  the  worda  Is  left  to  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  to  the  oourta. 

3.  Comprehenalve  protection  of  employeea 
to  their  right  to  chooae  their  bargalalag 
agenu  without  totarferance.  Tha  Wagnar 
Act  gave  only  partial  protection,  for  It  per- 
mitted unions  to  Influence  elections  by 
threatening  to  refuse  to  handle  the  product 
of  the  plant  If  the  workers  chose  the  wrong 

union.  ^  ., 

4  The  provUion  in  the  law  safeguarding 
freedom  of  speech.  Some  think  It  goes  too 
far  in  forbidding  the  Board  to  consider  as 
evidence  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  state- 
ments which  do  not  contain  threaU  or  prom- 
ises of  benefits.  The  question  is  a  close  one. 
but  it  is  weU  to  decide  the  doubt  In  favor  of 
freedom  of  speech.  As  I  have  indicated 
above,  this  provision  affects  unions  as  well 
as  employers. 

5  Changes  In  the  election  rules  designed 
to  help  employees  select  bargaining  agentt 
who  represent  their  real  choices.     Most  of 
these  changes  are  desirable.     Certainly  the 
professional   employees  should   not   be   put. 
against  their  will.  In  the  same  bargaining 
unit  as  nonprofessional  workers.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  defend  the  Board's  refusal  to  Include 
the  "no  union"  choice  on  the  run-off  ballot 
when  this  choice  received  the  largest  or  sec- 
ond largest  number  of  votes  in  an  Incondu-- 
sive  election.  Quite  controversial  is  the  ques- 
tion  as  to  whether  economic  strikers  who 
have  been  replaced  shoiUd  be  allowed  to  vote. 
The  act  says  not.    There  Is  an  obvious  diffi- 
culty in  giving  votes  to  men  who  will  never 
again  be  employed  by  the  company.    Against 
this  view  it  Is  argued  that  denial  of  voting 
rights  to  displaced  men  will  encourage  em- 
ployers to  break  unions  by  replacing  atrlkers. 
The  rule  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  seems,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  sound,  but  the  danger  of 
abuse  exists.     The  Board  can  probably  pre- 
vent abuses  by  refusing   to   hold  elections 
soon   after  strikers  have  been   replaced   by 
nonstrikers. 

6.  Authcalty  for  employers  to  request  an 
election  in  cases  of  disputes  over  representa- 
tion.    This  provision  may  not  mean  much 
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duuie*  In  practk-Y  because  the  HkUoaal  L«- 
bor  BalaMMM  Bc«rd  bM  In  late  j*mn  con- 
Mtfvai  wm^tmHU  for  elecUona  from  emploTen. 
Id  ttm  MVtr  ytara.  tKnrerer.  tt  (Ud  not.  TIm 
act  0am  »ot  reqiolra  Uut  xht  Board  pmnt 

7.  Wtuwieal  ot  the  aaiMfatty  tauntf  tn  the 
WafDcr  Act  as  to  whether  the  OoTtmcDcnt'k 
poUcy  of  f  m^ctlag  the  right  to  or«anla» 
•p^taa  to  wpiiTlCTi^  Fmt.  the  Katkmal 
Labor  RelatloDa  BeaKI  bald  that  the  Waoner 
Act  applied  to  ■!»>■»>*■«.  thM  that  it  did 
that  K  did.  This  quea- 
»•  •rCtlcd  by  lagMatloB  rather 
tj  administrative  dscMeoa.  Many 
that  the  IVt-Bartley  Act 
have  tedndad  floremen  among  cm- 
X  b«lle««  that  tha  prortstons  at  the 
mmmA  The  graat  Make 
<f  tha  mmtuj  hi  i^iliiiit  ■aiiagsaiint  is 

■paelal  eneoanceaMot  to  form  trade-untf^ns. 
n  c(»ulittcuia  tn  a  plant  are  bad  cnaofrb  to 
make  roraaoen  keenly  dealre  a  valoa,  Mkey  are 
tn  a  foqd  poalttao  to  Qigaatta. 
S.  The  raqplraaMat  ttMt  wilons  as  ««U  as 
bargain  tn  good  fan^  The  pro- 
will  probacy  have  Uttle  effect  beeatae 
which  are  strong  enoogh  to  refuse  to 
kacgntn  on  certain  subjects  are  also  strong 
aaongh  to  reject  sucr^easfally  ail  propnaala 
whtcfa  employers  may  make  eith  respe<-t  to 
subjects.  Neverthelesa.  the  derelcp- 
of  good  tndxutrlal  relatJona  was  hln- 
when  employers  found  tliemselvn 
compelled  to  barsatn  on  any  proposal  made 
by  a  union,  and  yet  were  unable  to  get  the 
mtoa  even  to  dlscuas  certain  matters  which 
were  cupeied  by  its  cooetltutlon 

•.  Ltmttatlaos  on  the  financial  payments 
hf  ma^kfftn  to  trade-txnioo  repreaentatlves. 
Tha»  flaUtatkma,  which  carry  crtmlnai  pen- 
al ties,  are  a  tiseful  pvoleetkm  against  ex- 
tortion and  shake-downs.  The  regulation 
of  ao-called  health  and  welfare  funds  Is 
Beaded  to  prevent  abuses  at  thaw  ftmds  and 
to  kaep  union  polities  from  aflKttng  their 
adwtntstratloa.  atnoa  tboiaands  cf  employees 
raly  on  thaae  fttmli  for  a  substantial  pension 
whhrfa  will  oot  become  payable  until  after 
SO  or  90  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Taft- 
fiartley  Act  does  nothing  about  the  highly 
oaathod  of  WMwrtng  welfare  fxmda 
a  prtrate  aalaa  tax  on  coal,  rec- 
or  other  products. 

rn 
at  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  deal  with  tha  rtght  prob- 
it  ti^  mpcrtant  proNsms  which 
need  attention — are  poorly  worked  out  aud 
viU  not  aooompUah  tha  Intended  result*. 

1  ProTtBAooe  dssl^nfrt  to  protect  the  right 
go  JOtB  a  «Bloa.  If  the  cloeed  stoop  or  the 
li  permitted  ( and  they  fit  Amerl- 
I).  the  right  to  Join  a  union 
to  ka  •afsguardad  It  will  be  rvcalled 
that  tn  1940  about  7.000.000  Jobs  were 
ky  aloaad-ahop  or  union-shop  oon- 
Oi|BBlaktk>na  which  seek  to  deter- 
who  may  pursue  a  trade  or  wtko  may 
aatar  aa  tnduatry  are  no  kmger  purely  prl- 
thetr  ■[tiniwkm  rsqutrcoaaBta  are 
with  a  pubUc  tntarsst.  Ksaptng  the 
of  untona  opso  Is  no  academic  mutter. 
90  onlona  have  preelaloas  in  their 
acainas  the  a^adHlon  of  Ne- 
otbM-  unloas  practlca  iHsfiHiiitni 
tt  requlrtng  It  A  law  decline  to 
in,  and  many  Impoaa  hlch  kUtl- 
Am'Mig  SOO  locau  sWIatsd  with 
A.  P  of  L.  unions.  Ptofeseor  Taw  lodBd  that 
60  charfsd  tnltution  fses  of  glM  or  Bare, 
and  M  charged  feaa  at  tiao  or  more  ** 

The  proTtstuns  In  the  act  designed  to  pro- 
tact  the  right  to  Join  a  unloa  are  anaatlsfac- 
Aa  I  tuiva  palHtad  out.  the  act  frarbl'l!* 
to  JtMttfy  dlaertmlnatt«jn  agaln»t 
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Complaints    are     not 
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Furthermore,     no    definite 
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Job.  but  the  union  should  be  permitted  to 
exclude  him  from  membership 

3.  Provisions  designed  to  discourage  Com- 
munist control  of  uade  unions  The  Com- 
munist problem  In  American  trade  unlona. 
where  actual  Communist  membership  is  very 
small.  Is  a  reflection  of  the  unwllUngneaa  at 
American  wage  earners  to  concern  themselves 
with  union  affairs  The  use  which  Commu- 
nists have  made  of  trade  unions  In  other 
countries  Indicates  that  the  dlsccurai?ement 
of  Communist  control  of  unions  is  an  ap- 
propriate object  of  public  policy  It  Is  rea- 
sonsble  to  require  the  officers  and  key  em- 
ployees of  unlona  to  declare  (under  penalty 
of  perj\iry>  whether  they  are  or  recently  have 
been  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Both  union  members  and  employers  are  en- 
titled to  know  this.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act 
does  not  go  far  enough  when  It  permits  union 
officers  and  key  employees  to  refuse  to  declare 
whether  or  not  they  are  Communists;  but  It 
goes  too  far  when  It  deprives  noncomplying 
unions  of  the  beneSts  of  the  law— although 
the  latter  disadvantage  is  diminished  by  the 
opportunity  of  Individuals  to  initiate  com- 
plaints. It  is  not  soimd  public  administra- 
tion to  make  the  benefits  of  a  law  available 
only  when  union  officials  have  taken  a  given 
oath  because  the  rank  and  file  frequently 
have  Uttle  control  over  their  officials  Some 
people,  however,  believe  'hat  denial  of  the 
benefits  of  the  law  to  Commiuilst-led  unions 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  force  the  members 
to  take  sufficient  Interest  In  tmlon  affair?  to 
rid  themselves  of  Communist  officers 

4  Provisions  designed  to  control  the  polit- 
ical expenditures  of  unions  Some  control 
of  the  political  exp)endlti:res  of  unions  Is 
sound  in  principle.  Unions  are  es?enttally 
bargaining  organizations,  hence  they  need  to 
admit  all  those  in  an  occupation  or  industry 
regardless  of  political  preferences.  There  are 
obvious  objections  to  allowing  organizations 
which  Impose  union -shop  or  closed -shop 
contracts  to  collect  money  from  Republicans 
to  help  elect  Democrats  or  from  Democrats 
to  help  elect  Republicans  The  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  designed  to  limit  the 
political  expenditures  of  unions  are  ineffec- 
tive because,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  they  can 
be  evaded  by  calling  the  activity  "educntlon." 
I  know  of  no  way  of  making  these  provisions 
effective.  Nevertheless  there  is  some  merit 
in  applying  the  same  restrictions  on  political 
expenditures  to  both  unions  and  corpora- 
tions. 

S.  Provisions  for  dealing  with  disputes 
which  imperil  the  public  health  or  safety. 
The  procedures  of  the  act  are  initiated  when 
the  President  believes  that  a  strike  or  lock- 
out, or  a  threatened  strike  or  lock-out.  is  like- 
ly td  Imperil  the  national  health  or  safety. 
The  first  step  is  for  the  President  to  appoint 
a  board  of  Inquiry  to  report  on  the  facts  and 
on  the  position  of  the  parties.  The  report 
must  be  made  public,  and  the  board  is  spe- 
ctCcally  enjoined  not  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. The  appointment  of  such  a  board 
does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  parties  to 
initiate  a  strike  or  lock-out.  On  receiving  the 
board's  report,  the  President  may  direct  the 
AttcMTiey  General  to  seek  an  Injunction  en- 
joining the  strike  or  lock-out.  If  the  district 
court  finds  that  the  strike  or  lock-out  would 
Imperil  (or  does  Imperil)  the  national  health 
or  safety,  tt  may  issue  the  Injunction,  and 
the  board  of  Inqulrr  Is  thereupon  recon- 
vened. If  the  dispute  Is  unsettled  at  the 
end  of  60  days,  the  board  reports  to  the 
President  the  current  position  of  the  par- 
ties and  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  set- 
tle the  dispute.  This  report  must  also  bs 
made  public.  Within  IS  days  after  the  sec- 
ond report,  the  Natlanal  Labor  Relations 
Buard  is  directed  to  take  a  secret  ballot  of 
the  employees  of  each  employer  Involved  tn 
the  dispute  on  the  question  of  seceptlng  the 
final  offer  of  the  employer.  Within  5  days 
after  the  vote  the  National  Labor  Reiaticos 
Board  must  certify  the  results  to  the  Attor- 
ney Geoarat  who  must  then  movs  for  dis- 
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charge  of  the  Injunction.  The  court  must 
grant  the  motion.  The  parties  are  then  free 
to  InitUte  a  suike  or  lock-out.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  is  directed  to  make  a  fuU  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  to  Congress. 

Certainly  the  provisions  for  obtaining  a 
postponement  of  a  strike  or  lock-out  which 
would  imperU  the  national  health  or  safety 
are  reasonable.  But  the  other  provisions  for 
dealing  with  national  emergencies  are  seri- 
ously defective. 

To  begin  with,  the  arrangements  create  the 
danger  that  two  rival  agencies  will  simtil- 
taneously  be  attempting  to  settle  the  same 
dispute.  Thus  the  act  plainly  contemplates 
that  the  ConcUiaion  Service  wUl  be  attempt- 
ing to  settle  It  while  the  board  of  inquiry 
■  Is  ascertaining  the  facts;  but  It  leaves  the 
role  of  the  board  uncertain,  since  It  does  not 
forbid  concUiation  by  it.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  prevent  successfxil  conciliation  than 
rival  efforts  to  settle  a  dispute.  Under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  by  contrast,  the  so-called 
emergency  boards,  which  are  similar  in  seme 
respects  to  the  boards  of  Inquiry  authoriaed 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  do  not  come  Into 
existence  untU  the  mediators  have  formally 
withdrawn  from  the  case. 

If  boards  of  inquiry  are  used,  they  should 
be  made  subordinate  to  the  ConcUiation 
gervice — that  is.  appointed  only  at  the  rec- 
onunendatlon  of  the  Director  of  ConcUia- 
tion— and  they  should  either  be  prohibited 
from  concUiating  or  not  be  permitted  to 
come  into  existence  vmtU  after  the  ConcUia- 
tion Service  has  confessed  failure  and  dropped 
the  case.  If  boarda  cf  inquiry  are  made  a 
second  step  in  handling  disputes  which  cre- 
ate national  emergencies,  the  prohtWthw 
against  their  making  recommendations 
should  be  removed. 

The  worst  leat\ires  of  the  act  for  dealing 
with  so-caUed  emergency  disputes  come  Into 
operation  if  the  dispute  is  stiU  unsetUed 
after  the  Injxmction  has  been  In  effect  60 
days.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
must  then  take  a  vote  of  the  employees  on 
the  employers  last  offer.  The  framers  of 
the  act  apparently  assumed  that  this  vote 
would  be  a  genuine  expression  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  employees  to  strike,  and  that  the 
employees  would  terminate  the  dispute  by  ac- 
cepting terms  which  their  leaders  had  re- 
jected. There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  this 
naive  notion.  Experience  under  the  Smith- 
ConnaUy  Act  during  the  war  indicated  quite 
the  opiXKlte:  obvioxisly  men  wiU  not  desert 
their  leaders  at  a  time  of  crisis  for  the  union. 
In  two  votes  held  under  the  act.  the  union 
members  stood  behind  their  leaders.  Fur- 
thermore, in  one  of  these  cases,  the  members 
even  rejected  an  offer  which  had  been  made 
subsequent  to  the  last  offer,  and  which 
their  leaders  had  accepted.  In  a  third  case 
the  men.  under  Instructions  from  the  union, 
refused  to  vote. 

The  provision  that  the  Gov«Timent  con- 
duct a  vote  on  whether  or  not  the  men  shall 
Imperil  the  national  health  and  safety  puts 
the  Government  In  a  rtdiculoua  pcsitton. 
The  vota  implies  that  a  strike  is  pawamMm 
prorlded  only  that  the  men  sutfaorlas  tt; 
baoce  the  Government  Is  tolerating  an  at- 
tack on  the  commimlty's  liealth  or  safety. 
Obvlotisly  the  only  role  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  decently  play  is  one  of  defendlBC 
the  community — not  of  sanctioning  stxfkm 
against  It. 

Particularly  bad  Is  the  provlsioti  that  after 
the  vote  has  been  taken,  the  injxmrtkm  stoaU 
be  vacated.  Consider  the  psychological  cMct 
of  the  sequence  cf  events — a  vote  rajecttng 
the  employara*  last  offer  immediately  foUowed 
Iqr  vacatlnc  the  injunction  which  up  to  that 
mt—rnl  has  prevented  the  strike.    Certahaly 

utatm  tha  men  that  they  liava  mat  aB  coadl- 
tlons  and  are  now  free  to  strlka  recardlen 
of  the  consequences.  As  a  result,  tha  dispute 
has  been  made  mors  difllcult  to  settle.  At 
praclaeti  thla  polat  tha  act  stops.  It  pro- 
-^^  -    -•      -  by  wtiich  the  dis- 

pute may  be 


merely  that  the  case  may  be  referred  by  the 
Preaidoit  to  Googism.  In  case  Congress  hap- 
pens to  be  in  searton     Itds  is  an  Ideal  way 

of  getting  Indtistrtal  relations  into  politics. 

It  Is  obvious  that  if  interruption  of  pro- 
dxictlon  or  service  would  Imperil  the  national 
hsaltti  or  safety,  the  Government  must  have 
aotlMrt^  to  amnre  that  production  or  service 
continue — at  least  in  amounU  required  to 
prevent  disaster.  One  arrangement  might  be 
to  authorize  the  President  to  require  the 
parties  to  observe  the  recommendations  of 
the  board  of  inquiry  (this  assumes  that  the 
board  Is  permitted  to  make  recommenda- 
tions) for  a  limited  time — say  6  months,  or 
long  enough  for  the  parties  to  make  a  fresh 
start  on  bargaining  over  their  differences; 
another  arrangement  might  be  to  authcHize 
Government  seizure  and  operation  of  the 
enterprise;  stUl  another  might  be  to  authorize 
the  President  to  arrange  for  a  limited  amount 
of  service  at  the  prevtotisly  existing  terms 
of  employment  subject  to  retroactive  adjust- 
ment when  the  dlsptrte  Is  settled. 

6.  The  provision  authorizing  the  general 
counsel  to  apply  for  injunctions  to  stop 
apparently  unfair  labor  practices,  pending 
final  determination  of  the  issue  by  the  Board. 
There  are  likely  to  be  many  cases  in  wlilch 
Justice  U  best  advanced  by  maintenance  ct 
the  status  quo  pending  a  decision  on  the 
legality  of  a  given  action.  Only  the  general 
counsel  may  seek  injunctions,  and  the  court, 
of  course,  mav  not  see  fit  to  grant  his  peti- 
tion. As  cf  November  1.  1W8.  6  permissive 
applications  and  31  mandatory  appUcations 
had  been  made.  Two  of  the  discretionary 
appUcations  were  against  employers.  As  a 
result  of  one  of  these  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  was  restrained  from  instaUing  an  in- 
surance plan  without  negotiating  with  the 
xinion. 

Although  the  prorisiaDs  for  Injunctions 
iim»i—  the  enforeament  machinery,  they 
have  two  important  defects.  One  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  general  counad  aeek  an 
injunction  in  certain  types  of  caaes  (sec- 
ondary boycott).  Surely  this  should  be  left 
to  his  discretion.  The  other  is  an  ambiguity 
as  to  whether  the  general  counsel  must 
show  that  the  practlcca  lAldi  ha  wonld  re- 
strain would  cause  Irrefjarahie  damage  and 
cannot  adeqixately  be  remedied  at  law.  One 
dtetrict  court  has  held  that  these  traditional 
standards  in  granting  inJtmctlaBa  do  not 
apply.=*  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
vm 

Of  the  features  of  tte  act  which  are  com- 
pletely bad.  the  two  most  Important  are  the 
prohibition  of  the  dosed  tbap  and  the  re- 
quirement that  lualon-shop  contracts  be 
approved  by   a  vote  of  the  employees. 

The  cloeed  shc^  is  a  well-established  Amer- 
ican institution  which  fits  conditions  here 
and  which  serves  useful  purposes,  especially 
In  occupatiooa  wliare  mtD^  of  the  wort  is 
IntermlttMit.  It  creatas  problems  and  is 
subject  to  aboaa.  Nercrtbticm.  public  policy 
gf^^^hf  »twi  at  T««M«ig  the  closed  shop  woric 
baMar.  wst  at  abolishing  tt.  The  fact  that 
tha  Ballwaf  lAbor  Act  tanpaaw  ertmtnal  pen- 
shop  <or  even  iiiihm  ahnp)  contracU  la  not 
In  point.  The  closed  dMp  has  nevw  existed 
In  the  railroad  Industry,  and  the  anti-closed- 
tfMop  provtalon  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  was 
actually  put  tn  at  the  dHBaad  of  the  unlooaa, 
altbooch  tkey  bow  dmaaad  lu  xaaioml." 

It  waa  a  mtataka  to  1 1  i|iili  i  ttwt  wnlm- 
ahop  contracts  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  the 
empaoyees-  Bocto  mtm  sen»«  no  useful  kJOg- 
nin  purpoae.    Tlinilnyiri  va  not  vfiUaf  to 


■  Domd's  V.  locaZ  2M.  Temmstert  Union  (75 
P.  Snpp.  (K.  D.  K.  T.)). 
sen  why  they  ritonld  not. 

"SlDce  soma  of  the  railroad  imions  dls- 


adaquat^  protected 


_  closed-shop  or  union-shop  ccmtracts 
iinifaa  they  beUeve  that  their  employees 
stroni^  dmire  such  s  contract.  Since  man- 
agements are  not  easUj  convinced  of  this 
fact,  there  is  Uttle  danger  that  cloaed-shop 
cv  union -shop  contracts  wiU  l>e  tmposad 
upon  unwUUng  workers.  In  s  few  Indus- 
tries, such  as  the  buUding  trades,  compliance 
with  the  law  is  virtuaUy  impossible  because 
no  one  can  determine  who  is  eligible  to  vote. 

n 

What  kind  of  a  labor  law  should  the 
country  have?  It  would  not  be  appropriate 
In  this  article  to  attempt  to  speU  out  the 
details  of  a  stKxessor  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  comments  already  made  have  given 
some  Indications  on  partlctilar  matters  and 
a  few  broad  generalizations  may  now  be  set 
forth: 

1.  The  law  should  be  comprehensive.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  It  should  be 
Icmg  and  detailed.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  a 
wide  range  of  problems  on  which  public  poU- 
des  are  needed — problems  of  relations  be- 
tween unions  and  individual  workers,  be- 
tween unions  and  emptofcsa.  between  unions 
and  unions,  and  txtwaen  miiODS  and  em- 
ployers, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commu- 
nity, on  the  other. 

2.  It  should  take  account  of  the  ftmda- 
mental  charactwtstlcs  of  industrial  relations 
in  the  United  States— those  which  are  the 
prodtict  of  the  American  euflimimaBt  amt 
which  cannot  eaatly  be  Uumged.  Thii  doaa 
not  mean  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  change  them,  but  the  principal  objective 
should  be  to  jwotect  the  essential  institu- 
tions of  .American  industrial  relations  against 
abuse,  and  to  make  them  work  more  satis- 
factorily For  example.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  public  poUcy  to  attempt  to  imder- 
mlne  the  dominant  positlan  of  the  national 
union  In  the  American  trade  union  move- 
miuit,  or  to  attempt  to  convert  the  move- 
ment Into  a  grass-roots  affair  in  which  union 
oAeers  have  much  tern  Influence  and  the 
rank  and  file  more  influence  than  Is  nam 
the  case.  The  strong  national  union 
American  coudlttoni,  and  American 
ployces  wish  their  oftcers  to  run  the  unic 
These  conditions,  to  be  sure,  create  certain 
problems.  Public  policy  should  attempt  to 
deal  with  these  problems  rather  than  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  trade  vmlon  mc*e- 
ment  Itself. 

3.  It  sl^ould  attempt  to  narrow  the  area  o< 
industrial  conflict.  Certain  uses  of  strikea 
and  Iwycotts  are  not  appropriate,  and  tt  is 
higti  t^ynf  that  trade  unions  and  the  com- 
munity drt^yped  the  naive  notion  that  the 
unlimited  rl^t  to  strike  ts  an  inherent  and 
necescary  right  of  freemen.  In  general.  It  la 
tnapptuptiata  ttaat  tbe  strfte  rtaould  be  tiaad 
by  unions  to  battle  other  imlons,  or  tbat 
strikes  or  lockouts  shotxld  be  tised  to  coerce 
the  Government  or  to  compel  changm  In 
pubUc  policy. 

4.  It  shotdd  attempt  to  deal  with  certain 
specific  prdUema.  The  following  six  are  par- 
tieularlr  important: 

(a<  It  should  protect  the  right  to  organize, 
n  this  right  ts  not  protected,  employers  will 
use  dlsciiarge  and  other  forms  at  teaoaatc 
coercion  to  break  up  new  unkms.  Protertian 
of  the  right  to  organlae  should  Include  pro- 
tcetioa  against  wiiT'"tT'*^  coerdon  t>y  unloas 


nniaos  will  sttempt  to  control 
by  boycotts,  strikes,  or  other  sii 
ods.  There  was  a  cood  caae  for  tojarattng 
such  mi-^hfrrt-  so  loof  aa  aaapiiqBma  were  fre#» 
to  '«f»»"Mg»  men  for  Jotnlng  tmions.     But 

Is  unlawTuL 
tteuse  <rf 
to  Soroe 
to  >cin  or  to  teawe  a  mikm.   B  le 
far  the  legally  of  ecooomtr  coardoo  to  de- 

4b)  R  should  protect  the  right  o<  worten 
to  pick  tHete^taiSw^  •«««  A~  «<  '^^- 


now  that  coercion  by 
public  poUey 

lie  ooereiaB  by 


■p 
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9t  Oh  nak  ukd  fli«  ta  tbm 
mmat  tham  has  b»«n 
BUrtOT.    Tb«  trmde 
•■pabie  of  providtns  • 

It  ami  most  powernt 


not  vlato  interfercoo*  from  any  touroe.  h«T« 
too  much  Influence  wlttun  tbe  Ubor  move- 
it.  Hence  tnteninlon  ifwmlrj  over  mem- 
can  b«  e(»tnU«d  oolj  by  pubtlc  poUcy. 
TlM  very  grovtb  of  uak»t  makes  such  con- 
trol imparaUTe.  Wlian  two  poverful  unions 
battle  for  the  control  of  workers,  as  did  tbe 
carpenters  and  liunbermcn  tn  tne  Northwest 
MTcral  years  ago.  or  as  have  the  teai— ters 
workers  tn  some  dttea.  or  the 
and  the  teamsters,  the  costs  to 
itmlty  mar  ^  tntotcrable. 

(c)  It  shouid  permit  closed-shop  contracts 
vhar*  Um  tmlon  raprsaants  the  majca-uy  of 
Um  iiuiiBHH  ta  Um  bftaliiliitt  unit.    The 

iBaaat  would  do  wall  to  pr«- 
this  field  and  to  forbid  SUtea  from  out- 
lawing cioaed-sbop  oootracts  In  plants  cn- 
fared  in  interstate  commeree. 

(d)  It  .shouid  aaXcguard  the  right  to  be- 
a  mambr  of  a  union  and  the  right  to 

In  a  xinkm  wherever  doaed-abop  or 
unlon-abofi  eonSraeta  exist. 

(e>  It  sbould  make  strikes  over  the  Jurls- 
dtetlon  of  untona  an  unf&ir  labor  practice. 
SBlaaa  the  employer  has  denied  work  to 
■wambsrs  of  the  ttnlon  which  has  the  bar- 
gaining rlgbta  for  the  job. 

(ft  It  should  aalaguard  the  health  and 
welfare  funds  which  arc  being  set  up  and 
which  are  likely  to  be  set  up  in  increasing 
numbers.  It  would  be  desirable  to  rcdiice 
the  incentive  to  establish  cuch  funds  by 
graaUy  increasing  the  tax  base  and  benefit 
in  the  Oovarament  arheme  of  old  age 
survtvors  Insurance.  The  pension 
a  Man  receives  sbooM  not  depend  too 
upon  whether  he  happens  to  work  for 
a  generous  employer,  or  to  belong  to  a  strong 
unkw.  Furttaennare.  private  health 
welfare  funds  are  likely  to  rediicc  the 
wHttngneas  of  employers  to  hire  men  above 
di.  and  thus  aertoualy  to  limit  the  mobUlty 
«f  labor. 

<g)  It  should  provide  arrangaaaanta  for 
^■n/iiing  disputes  which  imperil  the  nstional 
health  and  safety. 

AbWMt  as  iutpurtant  as  the  provisions  of 
Iba  law  are  the  way  in  which  it  U  drafted 
the  apooaoiahlp  which  tt  receivea.  A 
forward  rtep  would  be  taken  in  in- 
dustrial ralatlona  If  repreaen  tat  Ives  of  em- 
plogrsrs  and  of  unions  could  resch  agreement 
on  the  basic  provisions  of  a  succeaaor  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Unfortunately,  the  proa- 
Mate  for  such  agraemant  are  not  bright. 
•mm  y«ars  will  probably  be  rcqtUrad  for  the 
country  to  develop  s  well-considered  snd 
industrial  relations  act. 
with  the  experience  of  the 
and  Taft-Hartley  Acu  as  a  guide,  the 
mgraaa  ataouM  be  able  to  draft  a  law 
li  subetantially  better  than  either 
Mof  tbam. 

StncNB  H.  SLirtrrra. 
BsBvsBD  UivTvcaarrr. 


Lbcob  Or^MBCt  DaiMt  SfirnffieU.  IH. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

UV  ll-i.'tfl-, 

m  TUK  HOtalC  «. '^   Rriht^-'cSlATmB 

Thuradaif.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  DliiMts.     Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  reouiriu,  I  wish 


reoi  tred 


U>  Indnd! 
have 
ward  J 
Bute  of 
Joint 
Oeneral 
concerTitt|g 
at 


the  following  Iett«r  wWch  I 

from  the  Honorable  Ed- 

dtrrett.  secretary  of  state  of  the 

llinois.  and  the  copy  of  House 

Ra  ohiUon  27  of  the  SUty -eighth 

>l«embly  of  the  State  of  lUinois. 

the  Lincoln  Ordnance  Depot 

lU.: 


SprmfOeld 


Om4x 

Hon.  Pnr  i 
Repre 


er 


De-vs  Su 
Resolutlor 
Assembly. 
With 

Ver 


9r*TX  or  Iixiwou. 
or  THX  SscazTAXT  or  Statx. 

Springfield.  March  30.  1949. 
F.  Mack.  Jh.. 
ntatite  in  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
In  compliance  with  House  Joint 
No.  27  of  the  SDtty-sixth  General 
I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  here- 
phot  istatic  copy  rf  said  resolution, 
troiy  yours. 

ExrwAso  J.  BAaxm. 

Secretary  of  State. 


I  ouae  Joint  Resolution  27 

Wherea4  the  Lincoln  Ordnance  Depot  was 

in  the  Springfield  metropolitan 

and  has  ever  since  formed  an  In- 

of  the  economic  life  of  this  com- 


aid 


com  >Iete 


establisbe  I 
area  In 
tegral  per 
munlty: 

Wbereai 
as  a 
tin' bed 
state  of 
out  the 

Whereai 
to  our 
mttted  td 
tlon 
Therefore 

Reaolrei  I 
of  the 
State  of 
m».  That 
of  the 
Gen 
Statea 
factora 
and  that 
tlon  be 
dent  Marr  r 
jor  Gener^ 
Senator 
P.  Mack 
bers  of 
such  action 

Adopt 


SU  te 


wltlout 
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X  w 
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the  recent  deactivation  order  came 
surprise  in  view  of  the  dls- 
iHternatlonal  aituation   and   general 
ness  which  prevails  through- 
Nation;  and 

we  would  be  remlys  In  our  duty 
and  Nation  If  we  supinely  sub- 
this  apparently  unwarranted  ac- 
voiclng    a    vigorous    protest: 
be  It 
by  the  House  Of  Re-presentattves 
-sixth   General   A:-^embly   of  the 
nots  {the  senate  concurring  here- 
in respectfully  urge  the  Secretary 
Kenneth  C.  Royall.   and   Ma]. 
8     Hughes.    Chief    of    United 
Ordnance.  *j  reinvestigate  the 
prompted  the  deactivation  order, 
nptes  of  thU  preamble  and  resolu- 
t>y  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Presi- 
S.  Truman.  Secretary  Royall.  Ma- 
Hughes.  Senator  Scott  W    Lucas. 
H.  Douglas.  Representative  Peter 
each  of  the  other  nilnots  Mem- 
in  order  that  they  may  take 
as  may  seem  neccaaary. 
by  the  Hou&e.  March  29.   1949. 
.a  Powxix. 
A:eaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
C  HAS.  P.  Kzxwnv, 
C  lerk.  House  of  Xepresentatires. 
Concur  «d  in  by  the  Senate.  March  29,  1949. 
Sbbtwoco  Duxb, 
Resident  of  the  Senate. 
■Mraaa  H.  AtEUNom, 
Saerefsry  of  the  Senate. 


Piul 
■  ad 
OcngresB 


F  w 


Font  0  PoUcj — Keep  It  Bipartisaa 


BitrENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

JON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 
or  OHIO 
■OU8I  OF  RKFBISBNTATTVES 
ikhttndttw.  March  31.  1949 


Mr 

leave  to 

CORD,    I 

from 
March  3 


^ORTS.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

iktend  my  remariu  in  the  Ric- 

ndude  th<>   following  editorial 

th^   Washington   Daily   News   for 


AfTalrs  t^ 
hirliy 
gram. 
In 


Amerlran 


rr  BiFAsnaaic 

Repabilraii  members  of  the  Rouse  l^>relgn 
jmmittee,  dissenting  from  the  ma- 
OB  tile  Buropean  recovery  pro- 
itoarply  ertUeal  o(  certain  trends 
policy.     Their  vlewt  ran*t  be 


dismissed  as  mere  expreaslona  of  partlaaB 
bias. 

Leaders  In  the  revolt  agalnat  what  ttaajr 
contend  has  bMOOM  only  a  roe-to  pollef 
for  RfpubWii*  ar*  Beptasentatlves  Jo«f 
M  Voavs,  of  Ohio,  and  Waltbi  Jodo.  of  Min- 
nesota, two  of  the  best-informed  Hotiae 
Members  on  foreign  Issues. 

They  object,  and  properly  so.  to  the  piece- 
meal preaenUtlon  at  foreign-aid  legisla- 
tion They  say  funds  for  ERF,  Chinese  aid. 
Greek -Ttirkish  military  assistance,  and  the 
International  Children's  Fund  ahould  be 
wrapped  In  one  package,  which  aeema  ele- 
mental to  sound  budgeting. 

They  consider  the  proposed  aid  to  China 
Inadequate,  which  may  be  debatable.  They 
hold  that  "American  policy  In  China  has 
coHapsed,*  which  Is  net  debatable.  Our  dis- 
mal failure  In  China  may  prove  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  American  foreign  policy  as  a  whole. 

And  they  complain  that  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration has  tried  to  "take  credit  for 
achievements.  In  which  our  party  deserved 
at  least  equal  credit."  Certainly  it  Is  true 
that  the  2  years  when  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled Congress  were  a  crucial  period  In 
foreign  policy,  and  that  the  administration 
owes  generous  recognition  to  the  loyal  snd 
effective  support  then  given  by  Senator 
Vandcnbkko.  Representatives  Vobts.  Jtn*. 
Baton  of  New  Jersey,  and  other  Republicans. 
Mr.  Truman  needed  such  support  then,  and 
may  need  It  agam;  the  present  large  Demo- 
cratic majorities  may  not  be  present  in  the 
next  Congress. 

It  Is  tremendously  Impcatant  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  shall  continue  to  have  bi- 
partisan support  in  Congress.  The  President 
would  do  well  to  make  It  clear  that  he  ap- 
preciates the  past  contributions  of  Republi- 
cans, and  that  he  does  not  Intend  to  Ignore 
their  views  In  the  future. 


Nothinf  New  on  tbe  Western  Froat — Anal- 
ysis of  tbe  Reorganization  of  the  Gff- 
man  Coal,  Iron,  and  Steel  Indostries  as 
Planned  Under  Law  No.  75  of  the  AMG 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKJ 

or  UlCHICAN 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBB 

Thursday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wl5h  to  Include  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  March-April  isstie  of  the 
magazine  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  HI; 

NOTHTIva  MXW  ON  THX  WKsmut   rtONT — AMaL- 

Tsts  OF  THE  aaoansPfTZATiow  or  tbb  ssbman 

coaL,  laoii,  km  stssl  mousraixs  as  namno 

tnVOES   L.AW    NO     TS   OT  TKX   AMG 

The  state  Department  Bulletin  of  Decem- 
ber 5.  1M8.  published  the  text  of  law  No.  tS 
and  an  outline  of  decisions  relative  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  coal.  iron,  an-*  steel  In- 
dustries of  the  western  cone*  of  Germany. 

1  The  outline  of  decisions  bervafter  called 
outline,  states:  "Before  these  decisions  were 
reached  (reorganisation  of  iron,  steel,  and 
coal  Industrlee)  the  views  of  the  various  In- 
terested German  authoritlca  and  orgmniaa- 
tlona  which  are  well  known  to  military  gov- 
glven  full  considerattMi  and  ■■ 
le.  and  as  far  as  it  la  eeaavatnle 
with  mllicary  gmiwiaiit  policy,  these  views 
have  been  toeorpomled  In  the  plan." 

Ttite  statement  la  a  ftank  admlaaloo  <n 
the  part  of  the  occupation  autborttlai  that 
tbe  so-called  reorganisation  progimm  taaa  not 
been  Independently  arrived  at  by  the  occvpa- 


On  Mm  cootiary.  the  in- 

o<  tba  Oarmans  and 

their  orgnnlBitloas  have  bam  eubMaatlal 
in  tbe  formtilatlon  o<  this  policy.  Thaa,  ttaa 
occupation  authorities  have  dlaracwded  tlM 
l^agle  MlMlon  of  the  Allied  occtqiatloa  wblcli 
HmuHprMfid  that  the  ueatmen'  of  the  Ger- 
man economy  would  be  based  first  on  the 
security  requirements  of  Germany's  victims 
and.  second,  on  the  reqtHremcnu  to  whittle 
down  Germany's  eoonomle  preponderance  for 
purpoees  of  effectuating  a  more  equitable 
balunc«  of  the  productive  forces  in  Europe. 

In  oU  er  words,  these  standards  which  were 
to  have  guided  our  occupation  policy  have 
been  secondary  to  German  consent,  as  ad- 
mitted in  the  atatement  mentioned  above. 

2.  In  the  preamble  of  law  No.  75  it  is 
declared  that  the  poUcy  of  the  AMG  is  de- 
signed "to  decentralize  the  German  economy 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminsting  excessive  con- 
centration of  economic  power  and  jweventing 
the  development  of  a  war  potential."  How- 
ever, a  careful  study  of  the  law  and  the 
outline  shows  that  this  objective  is  hardly 
realized.  Far  example,  the  law  declares  that 
a  "German  Steel  Trustee  Asaociation  ahall 
b;  established  for  the  purpoae  <d  aaaiating 
in  decentralizing  and  reorganizing  the  iron 
and  steel  Industry"  (art.  3.  par.  8).  How- 
ever, in  that  very  same  law  (par.  10) 
the  German  Steel  Trustee  Association  Is 
empowered  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  iron  and  steel  Indiisiry. 
The  plan  shall  provide  for  the  formation  of 
new  fiTinpP"*—  to  which  shall  be  transferred 
assets  seised  as  provided  in  paragraph  8  here- 
of and  may  provide  for  the  merger  or  amalga- 
mation of  such  assets  and  for  the  absorption 
of  additional  assets  which  may  include  aaseta 
otrtaide  the  field  of  the  Iron  and  steel  In- 


In  clarifying  this  jyovlsion  the  outline 
states,  in  part,  that  the  German  Steel  Trustee 
Association's  primary  task  Is  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  the  further  reorganization  of  the 
Iron  and  steel  industry  with  the  object  of 
cooablnlng  the  assets  now  held  by  the  steel- 
producing  conqtanles  Into  a  fewer  num'oer 
of  companies  In  order  to  obtain  production 
units  of  optlmtim  efficiency. 

The  German  Steel  Trustee  Association  can 
partially  achieve  this  ob)ectl-re  by  tnclTirttng 
additional  assets  of  the  former  Iron  and  sted 
and  coal  complexes  to  order  to  provide  fur- 
ther economic  units  of  a  slse  and  range  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  the  steel-fabftcattof  In- 
dustry in  competitkm  with  world  markets. 
Such  additional  aaacts  may  tncltade  eoUtary 
aaaats  (asaets  pertaining  to  the  eoal-mlnlng 
tPdwttry)  *»*H  partlctilar  attention  will  l>e  di- 
rected to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  tha 
iron-ore-mtnlng  industry. 

Thus,  it  Is  very  clear  that  while  there  win 
be  a  reehuffllng  of  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry 
of  Germany.  It  will  i»ot  eliminate  uieeart»a 
coDcentratlocs  of  ecaaaoinle  power.  It  will. 
In  fact,  achieve  the  opposite.  StgnWranUy. 
the  law  docs  not  deAne  what  Is  excessive  con- 
centration* oi.  economic  power.  This  will 
be  left  to  tnterpretatton  by  the  German 
trusteea. 

In  '1  «■'•«»— t"g  the  reorganization  plan  in 
the  November  27.  1S48.  tsstie.  Buatnam  Week 
declares  that  the  United  States  oppoeed  de- 
cartellzation  meastires  which  would  break 
down  the  vertical  Integration  o<  the  coaland 
steel  IndtMtrles.  Oommgntlng  op  this  potnt 
as  It  affected  law  No.  75.  Pmlnaai  Week 
atates:  "TTie  United  SUtcs  has  won  its 
point." 

In  this  etmnectioii.  It  must  be  pointed  otit 
that  the  vertical  Integration  of  the  eoal  and 
stad  toduatilea  at  Oennany  has  >»»""; 'p. *^* 
past,  the  pattern  of  their  raftil  orgsMlMtlBa. 
Moreover .  Businaaa  Week  tn  this  same  Issue 
dedarea  that  the  Gcrmaa  Steal  Trustee  As- 
aodatlon  will  provide  the  sted-peo<wcit 
tmlta  with  their  normal  adjtmcta— ««ch  as 
povar  planta  (la  some  cbms  eoal  mlnea  and 
coke  ovana)  bat 
wlUhava  to  be 


In  an  easller  larae  at  this  w^-tnformed 
macsatoe.  Norembcr  90.  1»4<.  it  Is  frankly 
admitted  that  Cha  OsmaD  atad  Industry 
''wUl  be  I  eocganfart  kut  wlB  not  loae  the  ad- 
TsntacM  of  vertical  tntefratton." 

As  seen  from  the  plan  Itaeli.  this  U  dc9« 
nltely  the  case:  the  Gemaa  steel  cartel  la 
reshuflled.  but  It  remalna  a  cartel. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  London  Tnbune 
y<l4if  aosne  Interesting  data:  ''In  July  of  this 
year  came  the  first  tmllateral  American  in- 
tervention. OIBcially  tmrecognized  by  the 
British  authorttles,  eight  directors  of  the 
United  Statea  Steel  Corp..  accompanied  by  a 
repreeentative  of  the  Congress  Committee 
for  Manhall  Aid.  toured  the  Ruhr  for  3  weeks 
In  Ooering's  special  train.  The  United 
Steel  Corp  U  the  largest  horizontal  steel 
tnist  in  the  world,  employing  175,000  work- 
ers Thus  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  a  re- 
cartelizatlon  of  that  part  of  the  steel  indus- 
try already  decartelired  was  recommended. 
The  military  governors  are  expected  shortly 
to  Implement  the  United  Statea  CommU- 
sion's  recommendation  In  a  plan  providing 
for  the  recartellzatlon  of  the  28  new  com- 
panies into  12^ larger  concerns." 

3.  The  outline  bluntly  declares  that  the 
scrfe  criteria  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
steel  Industry  will  be  ptnrely  economic.  By 
"economic"  It  Is  meant  those  messxires  and 
requirements  which  will  make  possible  Ca- 
many's  recovery. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind.  howevCT.  that 
the  occupation  authorities  have  sought  the 
Germans  and  their  organizations  for  advice 
as  to  what  measures  and  requirenaents  shoxild 
be  ccHisldered  for  making  possible  Germany's 
eccncmlc  recovery.  By  using  criteria  whldb 
are  purely  econamlc.  the  AMG  admits  Ignor- 
ing the  security  requbements  of  Oermanyls 
neighbors.  By  consulting  the  Germans — and 
not  the  victims — on  the  reorganization  of 
these  industries,  the  occupation  authcrltlea 
have  Ignored  the  economic  interests  and 
w^-belng  of  Germany's  neighbors.  This  Is 
a  departure  from  the  statements  at  the 
highest  American  oOketals  who  have  declared 
that  the  German  econflny  most  be  ad}aatcd 
to  the  security  and  economic  needs  <rf  all 
of  western  Europe  and  not  vice  versa. 

4.  Under  Law  No.  75.  the  coal  Industry  la 
handled  in  approximately  the  same  faahkm- 
Therc  is  a  rcahnfllBg  toot  iisillally  the  coal 
cartel  remalna  lataet.  Bortaaaa  Week  of  No- 
rember  27.  IMS.  admits:  "The  Ruhr  eoal  tn- 
dustrtaa  are  In  for  a  similar  overhauling. 
The  Joint  United  State»4Htiah  eantroi 
group  win  attack  the  problem  to  the  aamc 
manner  and  tn  ccllaboratlcn  with  the  new 
sted  group." 

Law  Rol  75  cnqiowers  the  control  grcnp  to 
^tfOrt^  tha  iHHts  of  asi^  new  coal  company. 
It  win  iteo  be  flmpovercd  to  conblna  the 
coal  mixMB  with  power  and  traaaportatiaB 
faciilties  as  well  aa  byprodueta  tmlU  such 
as  hydrogenatlon  and  nitrogen  planta.  Such 
a  cd^Mimthm  wiU  be  catabUshed  aa  a  new 
mjMaUn^  company.  After  this  Initial  reor- 
gmnlaatian.  Owman  trustees  wfll  take  over 
the  new  companies. 

In  the  OatUne  it  is  stated:  "In  grosqilni 
thi^fi*  coUiery  Interests  for  the  future,  cara 
vijl  igc  taken  to  groap  in  accordance  with 
tha  taquhaaMKls  of  aAciCBt  operation  and 
to  avoM 

Thia.aatB 
only 

5.  Law  No.  75  stlpiHatas  that  "thoaa  per- 
sons who  have  been  Mmd  cr  may  be  found 
to  have  furthered  tha  igBriiilve  design^  U 
the  KmI  par^  wfll  aot  ha  panstttert  »*>  r*~ 
turn  to  poaJtmna  of  oanMashm  and  costiol  oC 
the  Oct: 

The  law  omlta  any  .  

would  preclude  the  return  to  power  oC  tha 

I  shove.    There  la  ao  provMoa 
Ukca  the  ownenWo  o( 


It  is  true  that 
for  th< 

ownersfatp 

that  tha 


ahaU  be  "on  bsbaU  oC  tha  ownera"    ThU  M 
the  pattern  of  ownanhlp  ta  the  eoal  todOMry. 
The  saoM  raiatlanahlp  of  aetnal  owner  to 
trustee  oMatas  to  the  ao-call«d  tanrganlaa 
tkm  o(  the  stael  ladwtry. 

Aa  stated  la  the  OoUtea.  tbe  German  atast 
Trustee  Asaociation  "will  esarelm  tka  fans. 
tlona  of  ownership  except  that  they  slMll  wat 
be  entitled  to  dutrlbute  earnings  or  to  dis- 
pose of  either  the  shares  or  the  assets  *  *  *.** 
In  neithsr  the  reorganisation  for  the  coal  or 
steel  IndtMtrles  la  there  fotmd  spedflc  pro- 
Tlakms  regardlog  the  eventual  uwuetalUp  of 
these  aaaeta.  Dummy  corporatloiiB  and  other 
cloaking  devices  which  cotild  praaerve  the 
power  of  the  present  owners  are  not  discussed 
at  a'U. 

Thus,  we  repeat  that  the  law  does  not  con- 
tain a  definite  statement  that  the  actoal 
ownership  of  the  Industries  oooceraed  wOl 
be  taken  away  from  thoae  "who  have  been 
found  to  further  the  agfreaslve  deigns  of 
the  Nazi  Party  "  As  a  matter  at  fact,  these 
very  people  are  tn  the  saddle  to  those  todus- 
trles  at  this  very  mooaent  and  the  AMG 
knows  It. 

The  same  editorial  at  the  London  Tribune 
above  refwred  to.  dedarea:  "But  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  elaborate  maneuvers  of 
tbe  German  Ruhr  magnates.  In  league  with 
Amnlcan  busineasnten  •  •  •  ts  the 
speedy  German  line-up  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  heavy  laauautm  and  at 
Frankfurt.  H^nrtch  Koat.  one  o(  BKMrla 
war-economy  leaders,  and  former  managing 
director  of  Rheto-Pretisaen.  la  In  charge  at 
the  provisional  coal  administration:  Wilhelm 
Zangen  Is  back  on  the  board  <rf  Mannesman: 
Rohland.  one  at  BpeeiV  right-haad  aaen  to 

the  S8.  has  retmiisd  from  toteniaiBt  ta 
the  board  of  V«ein|gls  StaMwerfca.  So  have 
Sohl  and  Schwede.  also  wartime  directors. 
Hugo  Stlnnea  has  been  act^tted  at  all  polit- 
ical guilt  by  a  German  denaztflcatlan  court 
and  Is  active  behind  the  aeaaea.  Ileimaii 
Beoach  baa  emerged  with  eBhsaesd  pimUga 
from  hM  battMs  with  the  imlofls  and  tha 
British  awthorttlaa.  Basle  at  Kkotkmm.  to- 
gether with  PtcrdmaosBa.  tha  Pranktwrt 
banker,  are  faithful  represenUtives  of  the 
combines  In  the  Frankfurt  Economic  Coun- 
cil." 

Jn  flOBCtiwIaB.  Law  Kb.  75  declarm  that  tha 
ultiaHta  '— "— ■^'r  <^'  these  hidililm 
"ahoold  be  left  to  the  determination  of  a 
representative  freely  elected  German  Govem- 
ntent."  Thla  Is  an  uafseoedcnted  state- 
ment, for  nowhere  have  we  seen  that  cnr 
military  atithortties  were  directed  to  deto-- 
iwtT»^  vbo  ahaU  decide  the  ultlaaate  owner- 
ship ef  the  Oaraaan  Won  sad  steel  tados- 
tries  at  the  Bwkr.  ItaiR  Is  no  oAdal  dtiae- 
uve  known  to  the  American  paopie.  aor  la 
there  any  oOdal  totar-ABlad  aipBeaamt 
whidi  Justifies  this  tmBatcral  dsiMran  toy 
the  AMG.  The  algnlficanee  of  the  recrganl- 
plaa  la  clear.  It  Is  the  plan  for  the 
BlarBattoBal  control  of  the  Ruhr. 

Thus.  Law  Ho.  IS  lewfnrta  im  at  tha  Fieueh 
-Ptoa  etSM  I  tianp  ^tm  e^t  la  misw 
In    pisto    KagUih:    the    mora    tt 
the  more  It  la  the  same  thing. 


A  Ca^MaaratiTe  Stamp  HoMrnf  Ac 
Workers  zni  G)Dtnbaiors  af  tW  Ife- 
tioa's  Comoianitj  Cbesis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


Tcax 
IX  THE  BOGSB  OT  BMPBBHBrTATIViB 

Thmndmw.  March  3U  194$ 

Ui.  KEATINO.    Mr.  Speaker.  todV 
I  bay«  introduced  a  bill  to  luiiiiMigiii 
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the  unselfish  work  dcme  by  those  who 
vohinteer  their  services  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  Nation's  community  chests 
and  the  contributions  made  by  generous 
donors  in  ali  waJcs  of  life  to  this  great 
NattOB^vlde  effort. 

iB  prapoatnc  that  a  special  postage 
stamp  be  Issued  as  a  tribute  to  the  com- 
munity chests  of  America.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing that  a  single  small  locality  be  hon- 
ored. n(u-  that  a  small  group  of  citizens 
be  siagied  out  for  special  recognition. 

This  special  commemorative  postage 
stamp  would  honor  more  than  a  thou- 
sand cities  and  villages  where  commu- 
nity chests  are  now  established.  It  would 
encourage  and  applaud  a  million  che.st 
volunteers  in  those  communities  who 
give  not  only  their  money  but  uncounted 
days  and  evca  VMkx  of  their  time  (or 
an  unselfish.  wi— mity-wlde  civic  un- 
dertaking. And  It  would  be  a  significant 
token  of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  some 
20.000.000  communiiy-chest  givers,  upon 
whose  Interest  and  generosity  the  effec- 
tiveness of  local  red-feather  services  ulti- 
mately depends. 

Finally,  it  would  honor  the  red- 
feather  services  themselves.  It  would 
salute  the  uncounted  volunteer  board 
members  who  direct  red-feather  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  homes  for  the  aged. 
homes  for  neglected  children.  Boy  Scout 
and  Giri  Scout  councils  and  trocps,  set- 
tlements and  other  youth  services,  fam- 
ily counseling  agencies,  agencies  for  the 
handicapped.  It  would  honor  the  de- 
voted, highly  competent  and.  I  regret  to 
say.  often  underpaid  social  workers. 
nuracs,  therapists,  and  other  akilled  em- 
ployee who  make  up  the  staffs  of  the 
red- feather  services  in  a  thousand  com- 
mmities. 

While  It  carries  forward  the  tradition 
of  helpfulness  that  was  the  strength  of 
the  pioneer  American  neighborhood,  the 
eoaununity  clie&t  is  a  money-raismg  de- 
vice ol  fairly  recent  origin. 

Back  in  1877.  In  E)enver.  Colo.,  two 
Protestant  ministers,  a  Catholic  priest, 
and  a  Jewish  rabbi  called  a  public  mass 
meeting  and  launched  the  first  joint 
drive  in  America  to  raise  funds  for  a 
group  of  local  social  agencies.  Cleve- 
land. In  1913.  introduced  the  technique 
of  budKeOng.  now  almost  universally 
adopted.  My  own  city  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  in  1918.  combined  the  annual  ap- 
peals of  local  philanthropies  with  those 
of  all  rMOgnized  war-relief  agencies  to 
form  tto«  first  community  and  war 
chest,  and  In  1919  first  used  the  now  uni- 
▼eraal  t«nn  ol  "conmnnity  chest." 

I  would  ifke  to  emphasize  that  there 
Is  no  national  chest.  Each  chest  is  a 
local  Institution,  a  grass-roots  institu- 
tion. Bach  community  raises  and  col- 
lects Its  own  funds,  and  distributes  those 
PaniB  to  its  own  local  red-feather  serv- 
ices. And  these  services  are  not  chari- 
table organisations  in  our  generally  ac- 
cepted use  of  that  term.  Relief  of  actual 
destitution  is  largely  carried  on  by  public 
agMMlts  supported  by  tax  funds  The 
TTthmtgrr  red-feather  health  and  wel- 
fare services  have  an  equally  great  re- 
sponsibility— to  make  life  fuller,  happier, 
healthier,  more  worth  living.    Tbe  oaers 
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are  not  the  underprivl- 

but  the  general  rank  and  file 
Nearly  every  individual, 
)f  nearly  every  family,  at  one 
another  needs  and  uses  these 
know  that  in  my  own  com- 
Is  a  fine  and  healthy  co- 
letween  the  red-feather  serv- 
public  welfare  agencies,  a 
that  promotes  the  wellare 
citizen  and  taxpayer, 
community  chest  unites 
purpose  all  economic  and 
all  professions,  all  creeds, 
and  in  the  year-round 
of  a  chest,  the  executives  of 
.strles     work     shoulder     to 
ith  representatives  of  organ- 
Chest  workers  and  givers  in- 
workers,  farmers,  villagers. 
It  is  a  powerful  force  for 
local  democracy  in  action. 
<  onf ess  that  a  certain  amount 
in  the  pioneer  work  done 
ijiovement    by    my    own    city 
my  introduction  of  this  bill. 
(Jeflnitely  not  a  local  measure, 
foing  to  burden  the  member- 
ering  the  list  of  those  cities 
community  chests  of  widely 
excellence.     Believe  me.  the 
one.  and  I  am  sure  that  each 
would  find  in  that  list 
communities  with  which  he 
casually  familiar.    In  their 
ask   favorable  action  on  this 
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Barrins  R(  6%*  Toof— United  States  Action 
It  Ugai.  But  It  Migbt  Be  Well  To  Let 
Commu  lists  See  Country 


HON. 

IN  THE 


EXTJENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 


or  MICHIGAN 

lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tt  ursday.  March  31,  1949 


Mr.  SA  )OWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave    to 
Ricoxo.  I 


extend  my  remarks  in  the 
wish  to  Include  an  article  by 

Thomas  ] ..  Stokes,  which  appeared  In 

the  Wash  ngton  Star: 

BABaiNO  Ribs'  Tocb — Ukttid  St.'itxs  Action 
Is  LccAt    Birr  It  Might  Bi  Well  To  Lit 

COMMVWSTS   6EZ    COUNTIIT 

By  Tbomas  L   Stokes) 

The  8ta(  b  Depsrtment  has  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law  on  its  aide  in  keeping  18 
Communis  s  who  came  here  for  the  ao-ralled 
cultural  ai  d  Scientific  Conference  fcM-  World 
In  W^w  York  from  making  a  projected 
our  country. 

There'a  no  doubt  aboirt  that.  They  came 
here  as  ofll  clal  rtsltors  from  Russia.  Poland. 
TugosUTla  and  CaecboiUovakta  with  visas 
only  for  K  rw  YcM-k  City  and  the  conference 
there  lant  week  end.  It  was  only  becau-se 
they  were  i^fflctal  visitors  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted at  (Jl.  Thafa  the  only  way  Commu- 
nists can  :et  Into  this  country  legally — as 
oActal  Tlali  nrs  to  a  specified  locale  (or  a  spe- 
cific purpo  e. 

It  may  b  i  reeallsd  that  this  procedure  was 
•doptod  a  ooupla  of  ysara  affo  in  ttM 
first,  of  a  I  WMh  OoauBunlst 


tour  acrosi 


who  came  to  this  country  to  cover  tbe  United 
Nations  aesslons  In  New  York.  The  Justice 
Department  found  a  World  War  I  sUtute  stUl 
on  the  books. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  of  our  own 
Iron  curtain  which  was  lowered  Just  a  bit 
this  side  ol  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

LZCALLT  ON    rOLU  CBOUMO 

Technically  and  legally  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  on  firm  ground.  It  thould  perhaps 
get  some  credit,  in  the  first  place,  for  admit- 
ting these  Communist  musicians,  scientists, 
and  writers  at  all.  In  view  of  the  temper  of 
some  people  in  our  country,  undoubtedly  a 
minority,  who  protested  their  admission  In 
the  first  place.  The  eye-for-an-eye.  tooth- 
for-a-tooth  case  was  put  by  a  couple  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Senator  Monot.  Republi- 
can, of  South  Dakota,  formerly  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  and 
Represenutlve  Wooo.  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
Its  present  chairman,  who  objected  that  Rus- 
sian Communist  visitors  should  not  be  al- 
lowed in  our  country  until  they  dropped 
their  iron  curtain  for  visitors  from  the  United 
States. 

Logical  enough,  one  might  suppose. 

And  yet  the  attitude  seems  not  only  unlike 
us.  but  It  all  seems  an  affront  to  the  sound 
sense  of  the  American  people  to  fear  the  quick 
passage  through  our  country  of  only  18  Com- 
munists, all  of  whom  work  in  the  arts  and  not 
politics,  and  therefore  are  a  bit  naive  about 
politics.  They  would,  it  Is  presumed,  have 
the  local  police  watching  them  wherever  they 
went,  so  we  would  be  protected,  and  they 
would  feel  at  home. 

If  they  said  from  the  platform  elsewhere 
what  they  said  In  their  New  York  meetings, 
we  need  have  no  qualms  that  any  of  our  peo- 
ple would  become  tainted  or  Indoctrinated. 
And  while  they  very  likely  would  get  dele- 
gations of  pickets  wherever  they  went,  that 
being  an  old  American  custom.  It  la  probable 
that  the  folks  out  In  the  country,  who  ar« 
courteous  and  hospitable,  would  raise  far  less 
ruckus  than  some  In  New  York  did. 

COXTU)     LOOK     ASOXTNS 

On  the  other  hand.  It  might  be  a  good  thing 
to  iiave  even  this  small  group  of  foreign  Com- 
munists, only  seven  of  whom  are  Russians, 
take  a  good  look  at  our  country  and  our  happy 
and  prosperous  and  free  people  and  get  rid 
of  lots  of  notions  they  read  In  their  news- 
papers and  hear  over  their  radios.  It  would 
be  a  fine  opportunity  for  us  to  do  some 
proselyting  and  merely  by  giving  them  a  look. 

It  might  help  our  own  people  to  see  some 
Russians,  and  see  that  they  do  not  wear  long 
black  whiskers  or  horns  or  shoot  fire  out  ol 
their  mouths,  but  are  jjeople  Just  like  our- 
selves. That  might  help  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  Russian  people  and  the  rtilers  In 
the  Kremlin  and  bridge  the  gap  that  Is 
growing  wider  and  wider  every  day  between 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  want  peace  and 
it  Is  high  time  they  let  their  political  masters 
ev*erywhere  know  that.  To  do  that  effec- 
tively, people  must  have  contact  with  each 
other.  As  It  Is.  we  are  shutting  ourselves 
behind  barriers.  t>ehlnd  Iron  curtains,  if  you 
please. 

This  Is  the  spring  Mason,  the  season  of 
building,  flowers,  and  good  will,  and  the  time 
when  the  circiu  comes  around. 

It  la  doubtful  that  18  CommunlsU  woiUd 
be  nearly  as  exciting  as  the  bearded  lady  or 
the  thin  man  or  thosa  daring  souls  who  climb 
up  on  saoh  other's  backs  and  balance  on  poles 
as  the  gentlaman  undameatb  the  wbola  pack 
rids*  a  bicycle  across  a  wire  way  up  at  ths 
top  of  tb«  tent. 

An  afternoon  at  the  clrciu  would  help  the 
wtkole  world. 
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Only  a  Paper  Pact? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIOiAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1949 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  ths  following  edi- 
torial. Only  a  Paper  Pact?,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  2  issue  of  America: 

ONLT    A    PAPEa    PACT? 

As  a  diplomatic  doctunent.  the  North  .'.t- 
lantic  Pact  may  Indeed,  as  many  are  claim- 
ing, be  a  classic  of  its  kind.  But  of  and  by 
itself  It  is  far  from  being  what  Senator  Van- 
denberg  would  have  us  believe  It  is.  "the 
greatest  war  deterrent  ever  devised."  We 
should  know  by  now  that  the  rampaging  Reds 
will  not  be  deterred  from  aggression  by  pacts 
on  paper.  They  will  be  convinced  thai  the 
Atlantic  community  means  business  only 
when  it  actually  and  adequately  Implemenu 
the  treaty  to  be  signed  next  week. 

Like  the  Russians,  we  are  waiting  to  see 
what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  does 
about  the  supplementary  arms  program  which 
is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  pact.  Legisla- 
tion permitting  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the 
treaty  countries  has  been  prepared  by  the 
administration  and  in  due  time  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress. 

Already  a  weird  coalition  of  penny-plnchers. 
administration-haters,  and  Isolaxionists  is 
gathering  its  forces  to  defeat  any  move  to 
put  teeth  into  the  treaty.  Senator  Haibt  F. 
Btu)  of  Virginia  is  for  the  pact,  provided  It 
contains  no  commitment  to  arm  participat- 
ing nations.  Senators  Whesst  of  Nebraska. 
Watkins  cf  Utah,  and  Doxnxll  of  Mlsaouri 
may  be  expected  to  support  him.  Senator 
Tatt  of  Ohio  grumbles  that  the  treaty  Is  so 
worded  that  It  appears  to  be  inseparable  from 
the  issue  of  supplying  arms  to  £urope. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  denied  dtirlng 
a  radio  address  March  18  that  the  treaty 
binds  the  United  States  to  any  arms  prtigram. 
but  added.  "We  all  know  that  the  United 
States  Is  now  the  only  democratic  nation 
with  the  resources  and  the  productive  ca- 
pacity to  help  the  free  nations  of  Europe  to 
recover  their  military  strength."  The  arms- 
shipment  program  prepared  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary cf  State  Ernest  A.  Gross  is  simply  an 
acknowledgment  of  that  fact  of  first  Im- 
portance. 

It  Is  disappointing  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  paying  so  much  attention  to 
the  small  coalition  which  threatens  to  oppose 
Its  proposals.  Under  threat  of  that  opposi- 
tion, the  administration  lias  already  given  a 
number  cf  asstirances.  some  of  whteh  the 
realities  of  the  cold  war  may  force  It  to  re- 
pudiate later.  It  undoubtedly  Inspired  the 
story  that  Its  "modest  rearmament  program" 
for  the  fiscal  year  Jtily  194&-July  1950  would 
cost  only  tl.SOO.000.000.  It  announced  that 
Um  European  recovery  program  will  bare  top 
priority  on  TTnlted  States  money  and  mate- 
rials sent  to  Europe.  And  it  declared  that 
the  United  States  wotild  provide  arms  and 
mtmltlons  only  for  "existing  western  Eu- 
ropean military  formations."  More  comfort- 
ing to  the  Russians  than  to  the  few  Infantry- 
men and  fliers  of  the  west — that  news. 

Such  reassurances  will  hare  little  effect  on 
people  like  Senators  Btid.  whobt.  Wsnaics. 
DoKwxLL,  and  T*rr.  They  may  prove  dis- 
tinctly disturbing  to  tlKiee  who.  finally  rec- 
onciled to  the  unavoidable  necessity  of 
seeking  peace  throtigh  strength  since  co- 
cperattcoi  by  agreement  has  failed,  w&nt  the 
West  to  mobiltte  forces  suflkclect  to  deter  the 
BuHtans  from  ■Ui.iiMliti 

Ho  one  can  resaonaMy  object  to  Senators 
who.  like  Senators  VAKoKNssac.   Coxkallt. 


and  BicKExtoopca.  reserve  their  positions  on 
the  arms  legislation  until  Its  detsUs  are  ex- 
plained to  them.  We  are  sure  they  act  out 
of  prudence,  not  parsimony.  And  we  are 
sure  they  will  face  this  vmpleasant  fact 
frankly :  the  details  will  add  up  to  a  stagger- 
ing amount  of  anxumMnt.  which  cannot  con- 
ceivably be  supplied  out  of  surplus. 

No  one.  of  course,  can  teU  at  this  date  what 
adequate  rearmament  of  the  treaty  nations 
wiU  cost.  One  thing  we  should  have  no 
illtisions  about.  To  be  adeqtiate  It  must 
cost  as  much  as  Is  require  to  create  a  West- 
em  defense  system  which  will  overawe  the 
Russians.  Unless  it  costs  enough  to  do  that, 
there  Is  no  point  In  spending  a  cent  on  It. 
If  we  seriously  want  the  pact  to  be  the 
"greatest  war  deterrent  ever  devised,"  we 
must  expect  to  pay.  and  to  pay  far  more 
than  the  'Administration  now  pretends  will 
be  necessary. 

This  cost  will  be  compounded  by  the  dual 
nature  of  the  rearmament  job  to  be  done. 
The  treaty  nations  must  be  armed  against 
both  direct  and  indirect  aggression,  against 
a  full-fledged  attack  by  Russian  armies,  and 
against  coups  by  native  Cooununlsts.  It 
seems  evident  now  tiiat  the  OKXt  immediate 
threat  lies  In  the  latter. 

Administration  spokesxnen  have  been  giving 
the  Impression,  foolishly,  we  think,  that  the 
treaty  nations  have  no  Intention  of  ex- 
panding and  strengthening  the  Western  mili- 
tary forces  so  that  they  could  defend  the 
Rhine  against  a  Soviet  onset.  If  the  arms 
program  is  to  mean  anything,  and  especially 
if  it  Is  to  have  any  uplifting  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  Western  peoples,  rearmament 
with  that  objective  will  have  to  be  provided. 

Perhaps  because  they  sense  this  costly  ne- 
cessity, the  (^>po&ition  bloc  in  Congress,  which 
abhors  any  rise  in  taxes,  is  beginning  to 
argue  that  any  arms  shipments  in  peacetime 
would  provoke  the  Kremlin.  A  sufficient 
answer  to  them  should  be  that  the  Kremlin 
will  be  provoked  whenever  it  wants  to  be  pro- 
voked, and  anyway,  who  said  tbat  this  is 
peacetime?  Of  all  the  llluilana  that  are 
grasped  as  weapons  against  fHeparedncas. 
that  is  the  most  dangerous.  It  Is  Ume  we 
Americans  realized  that  Soviet  Rvissia  Is  wag- 
ing a  new  and  terribly  effective  kind  of  war. 
To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  proposed  arms 
legislation  is  wartime  legislation.  Much  as 
we  deplore  its  necessity,  we  cannot  avoid  It. 
and  we  cannot  avoid  pajlng  tbe  price  it  en- 
tails. Costs  cannot  be  oooaklBcd  in  time  of 
war — hot  or  cold. 


Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puoio  Ric« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT.  JR. 

or  KXWr  TOB3t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31. 1949 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
a  letter  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  for  many  years  president 
of  Columbia  University  and  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  citizens. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Maaca  7. 1&47. 
Hon.  Juuus  A.  Kacc. 

Secretory  o/  tfie  Interior, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Ocas  Ma.  SBcacraBT:  May  I  call  to  your 
attentloo  a  matter  which  I  regard  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  GoraniBMnt  and  people  oi 
the  United  States.  XJnOm  no  circumstances, 
ahoidd  Alaaka.  Hawaii,  or  Pttsto  BifOOk  or  any 
otber  outlying  !sUzKt  or  terrltary  be  adiiilllail 
as  a  State  in  otir  Federal  Union.    To  do  ao. 


in  my  Judgment,  would  mark  tbe  beginning 
ol  the  end  of  tl>e  United  Sutes  as  we  have 
known  It  and  as  It  has  become  so  famUlar 
and  so  useful  to  the  world.  Our  country 
now  consists  of  a  sound  and  compact  area, 
boimded  by  Canada,  by  Mexico,  and  by  the 
two  oceans.  To  add  outlying  terrU<X7  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  miles  away,  with  what 
certainly  must  be  different  Interests  from 
ours  and  very  different  background.  nUght 
easily  mark,  as  I  said,  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

Think  of  what  would  ixappen  were  the 
rote  cf  one  Senator  from  Alaska  or  Hawaii 
or  Puerto  Rico  to  defeat  the  ratification  of 
an  important  treaty  affecting  the  policy  and 
good  order  of  «.he  world.  It  is  unthlnltable 
that   we  should  allow  any  such  possibility. 

On  ths  other  tumd.  I  suggest  that  each 
one  of  these  Territories — ^Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico — be  set  tip.  >-y  treaty,  as  an  in- 
dependent and  self-governing  nation,  sub- 
ject to  but  two  limitations.  These  are.  first, 
that  their  relations  with  foreign  powers 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  tbe 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  would  prevent  any  for- 
eign power  from  using  them  to  our  disad- 
vantage. The  second  is  that  lltiganu  in  any 
one  of  these  countries  should  have  tbe  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  this  wotild  be  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  of  public  and  civil  law 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  This  privUcflt 
now  exists  in  tbe  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  I 
am  told  woriu  extremely  well. 

I  earnestly  ask  your  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  ixtsposal  und  the  avoidance  of 
the  damage  that  wotild  be  done  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  pec^le  by  extending  tbe 
United  States  beyond  its  prtaent  very  cooa- 
pact  and  nattffally  defined  boundaries. 

I  regret  that  on  account  of  my  total  blind- 
ness, I  cannot  sign  this  letter  myself. 
SUicerely  yours, 

NtCBOUUS  McnoAT  BuTLia. 


Alfied  Veto-ans  Conndl  Protests  Cancel- 
lation of  Veterans'  Hospital-CoDstrvc- 
tioa  ProfraiB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  iciCHicuf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thandav.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  several  weeks  I  have  received 
numerous  protests  from  veterans  and 
families  of  veterans,  and  also  from  vet- 
erans' organizations,  civic  organizations, 
cities,  municipalities,  and  even  the  State 
hutiliitiirr  against  the  eooedlation  of 
the  veterans'  hospital-cuusli  uttion  pro- 
gram. These  organizations  have  all 
brought  out  the  urgency  and  immediate 
need  for  additional  hospttal  faeOities  in 
our  State.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  G.  Mennen 
Williams,  has  presented  a  detailed  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  committee  proving 
l>eyond  a  doubt  the  extreme  urgency  of 
additional  hospitalization. 

There  may  be  seme  differences  among 
the  Members  of  Congress  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  aid  that  the  veterans  are  entitled 
to  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  pen- 
sions, bonuses.  Federal  loans,  and  so 
forth.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  there  it 
no  difference  of  optnioo  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
giving  full  hospitalizati<m,  medical  aid. 
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and  assistance  to  our  veterans.  The 
Democnitt  at  tbt  Ptdladelphla  cocven- 
ttoo  wai  aB  oat  for  medical  aid  and 
anrtitanrr.  not  only  for  the  veterans  of 
our  country,  but  for  all  the  ciUxens  of 
the  United  States.  President  Truman 
has  valiantly  taken  up  this  flsht  for  full 
BMdical  aid  and  assisunce  and  hospital- 
iMtlon  for  the  flltlMnu  of  the  country. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question 
Just  who  it  ii  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, or  outside  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
mralion.  who  is  so  powerful  that  he  or 
they  have  t)een  able  to  sabotage  the 
veterans'  hospital -construction  program 
that  has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States?  Someone 
must  have  sold  President  Truman  this 
vicious  and  Inhuman  bill  of  goods.  In 
all  probability  It  mu.^t  be  the  same  gang 
that  sold  President  Roosevelt  the  econ- 
OlDy  bill  which  caused  no  end  of  hardship 
to  our  veterans.  I  think  the  veterans  of 
the  Nation  ought  to  get  together  and 
smoke  out  this  group  of  economizers  who 
ahrajrs  try  to  save  the  country  money  at 
the  expense  of  our  veterans.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  is  tl-  e  same  gang  that  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  will  be  urging  the  Congress  to 
shovel  out  seven  to  nine  billion  dollars  for 
aid  and  militarization  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
I  have  heard  many  arguments  for 
economy  on  the  home  front  when  it 
comes  to  cutting  expenditures  for  power 
projects,  flood  control,  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  aid  to  education,  public  health, 
veterans'  pensions,  and  ail  those  apiix'o- 
priations  which  go  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  own  Nation  and  our  own 
economy.  Yes.  we  can  always  hear  the 
ecooomlaers  shouting  their  lungs  out. 
Yet  these  same  people  will  l>e  in  the  fore- 
front for  dishing  out  billions  for  Asia 
and  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  It  is  In- 
human to  deny  proper  hosiMtalization 
and  medical  assistance  to  our  disabled 
and  sick  veterans.  This  is  our  first  obli- 
gation. I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Unt  Allied  Veterans  Council.  Inc.  In  this 
cooncll  are  Included  the  following  allied 
irroups:  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  United 
irican  Legion.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  Red  Arrow,  PoILsh  Legion 
of  American  Veterans.  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  United  States,  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart.  Canadian  Legion  of 
Wayne  County,  Yankee  Division  Veterans 
Association.  Canadian  Corps  A.ssociation. 
Polish  Army  Veterans  Avioclation.  Dis- 
trict No.  6.  Marine  Corps  League.  Regu- 
lar Veterans.  Polar  Bears  Association. 
Rainbow  Division,  the  AMVETS,  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Philippines. 

TlM  past  praaldents  of  this  council  are: 

Miefaasl  A.  Whalen,  DAV.  1934. 

Thomas  Barrett.  U8WV.  1936-42. 

Carl  W  Bischoff.  VFW   1938 

Harvey  E.  Hohlfeldt,  VTW.  1940. 

Prank  R.  Klett.  DAV.  1942. 

Nate  M.  Umer.  JWV  of  United  SUtet. 
1944. 

John  E  aagle.  PLAV.  1946. 

Carl  Schoenin«er.  VFW,  1935. 

Vincent  Schoeck.  DAV.  1937. 

Paul  Tara.  USWV,  1939. 

John  H   McPherson.  Red  Arrow.  1941. 

Allan  Steele.  USWV.  1943. 

Edward  Rothwell.  VFW.  1645. 

Klmer  Qetunger.  DAV.  1M7. 
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(  raves,  treasurer,  United  Span- 
Veterans. 
A.  Whalen.  secretary.  Disabled 
Veterans. 

Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  that 
inly  the  veterans  of  our  State 
a  roused  and  angry  over  the  can- 
>f  the  veterans'  hospital-con- 
program.     All  the  citizens  of 
are  disappointed  and  bewil- 
this  point  I  wish  to  include  the 
I  received  from  Michael  A. 
^retary  of  the  Allied  Veterans 
,  and  Eugene  Sage,  the  pres- 
council ; 
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Oeoece  G.  Saoowski, 
of  Representatives, 

Washingtor.,  D.  C. 

Ct^caBBSMAN  Sadowski:   This  Is  to 

that  the  veterans'  hospital  sltu- 

1  ecomtng   extremely    tragic.     First 

cuts  out  24  new  hospitals 

a  reduction  In  the  size  of  14  oth- 

we  have  been   advised  that  a 

been  sent  out  ordering  Veterans' 

facilities     throughout     the 

operate  on  an  85-percent  basis. 

that  15  percent  of  the  beds  In 

win  remain  unoccupied,   at   a 

there  Is  a  definite  need  for  even 

than  are  now   available. 

the  meaning  of  this?    Why  la  the 

IdnUnlstratlon  ctirtalUng  hospital 

percent?     In  Mlchigp.n  we  have 

In  Grand  Rapids  sponsored  by  the 

kdditlonal   hospital  space  In  that 

and  yet  the  Government  Insists 

need  for  a  Government  hospital 

,  with  a  very  heavy  veteran  popu- 

have   a   119.000,000  program   In 

additional  hospital  beds  and  the 

says  there  Is  no  need  for  addl- 

for   veterans   here   and    on 

they  are  now  rumored  to  be  cur- 

facUlties   now    avaUable    by    15 


ni» 
ana 

We 


facilities 
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Ami  Tlcan  people  are  Insistent  that  otir 

veterans  shall  be  cared  for.     Who 

responsible  for  this  undercover  at- 

rtall  the  most  cs.sentlal  of  all  serv- 

?      Veterans    of    World 

being  confronted  with  the  state- 

eeklng  hospitalization:   "Nu   beds 

We,  the  organised   veterans   of 

urge  that  you  as  a  Member 

from  the  State  of  MlclUgan.  de- 

our   Government   reinstate   the 

facilities     to     100-percent 

ftirtber,   that   the  two   hospitals 

allocated  for  Michigan,  be  built. 

your  reaction,  and  thanking  you 
last  cooperation  and  support,  we 


Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  A.  Whalkn. 

Secretary. 
EucrKK  Eacz.  Presidenr. 


Dcclanidon  of  Human  Ri{hti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

I  or  louuoaha 

IN  TUB  House  OP  RXPRBSNTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24.  1949 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
perml.sslofi  of  the  House  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  series  of  editorials  which 


have  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  States, 
to  which  I  referred  In  my  previous  re- 
marks of  this  day.  These  editorials 
sound  a  warning  to  which  we  cannot  turn 
deaf  ears. 

William  H.  Pitzpatrlck,  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  has  rendered  a  pub- 
lic service  In  writing  these  several  edi- 
torials. They  are  thought-provoking, 
logical,  and  alarming,  considering  the 
Implications  of  the  so-called  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Here  they  are : 

Thz  Unive«sai.  Declaration  or  Human 
Rights 

HOW   rr   CAN   BECOME   OtTH   StTPHEME   LAW 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions last  December  adopted  a  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

The  American  people  are  not  generally 
aware  of  this  action  or  of  what  It  may  mean 
to  us  as  a  nation  or  as  Individuals. 

The  American  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  composed  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
J<An  Poster  Dulles,  Philip  C.  Jessup,  and 
Benjamin  Cohen,  voted  for  this  declaration. 
America  la  on  record  as  favoring  Its  contents. 

The  declaration  alone  will  have  no  legal 
effect  upon  the  United  States.  But  the  vote 
of  the  American  delegates  for  the  proposal 
win  be  considered  a  moral  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  by  other  nations 
to  press  for  Implementation  of  the  decla- 
ration. 

Such  Implementation  will  come  In  the 
form  of  a  covenant  which  the  United  States 
will  be  asked  to  adopt  as  a  treaty.  If  the 
Senate  adopts  this  covenant.  It  will  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  will  super- 
sede all  State  laws  and  all  county  anr  parish 
and  city  ordinances. 

This  Is  so  because  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution provides  In  article  II,  section  3. 
paragraph  2.  that: 

"He  (the  President)  shall  have  power  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur — " 

And  l>ecause  article  VI.  section  2,  provides 
that: 

"This  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof  and  all  treatlef  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  imder  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  Judges  In  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary   notwithstanding." 

If  the  Senate  should  adopt  this  covenant, 
it  will  lead  to  an  International  Court  of 
Human  Relatlcms. 

This  Court  of  Human  Relations  will  have 
Jurisdiction  over  each  and  every  one  of  us 
who  will  be  answerable  to  It  for  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  covenant. 

Prank  E.  Holman,  president  ol  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  has  written  of  this 
covenant: 

"In  order  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  a 
bill  of  rights,  the  United  Nations  will  have 
to  Interfere  continually  and  minutely  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  member  nations.  It  wUl 
have  to  establish  standards,  and  determine 
when  and  where  those  standards  have  been 
violated,  and  to  take  steps  to  correct  or 
punish  such  violations  " 

This  Is  among  the  studied  concliislons  of 
the  president  of  an  ass<^iatlon  of  40.000  law- 
yers In  the  United  States. 

ITS  rLAN  roa  woau>-WTDS  socialism 
The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  ad<H>ted  last  December  10  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  NaUons.  U  a 
document  pregnant  with  world-wide  social- 
ism and  nuUlAcatlon  of  present  Amerlcaa 
laws  and  customs. 

If  the  United  SUtes  Senate  ratlflee  a  pro- 
posed covenant,  an  InternaUonal  BUI  o( 
Rights  wUl  become  the  supreme  law  of  tho 
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land  and  wUl  be  administered  by  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Human  Rights. 

Article  22  of  the  declaration  says : 

"Everyone,  as  a  member  of  society,  has  the 
right  to  social  security  and  Is  entitled  to  the 
realization,  through  national  effort  and  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  In  accordance 
wUh  the  organization  and  resources  of  each 
state  of  the  economic,  Eoclal,  and  cultural 
rights  Indispensable  for  his  dignity  and  the 
free  development  of  his  personality." 

This  language  Is  plain  enough. 

It  can  mean  social  security  for  all  the 
world,  with  Uncle  Sam — through  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  accordance  with  our 
rescurces — footing  most  of  the  bill. 

What  sort  of  social  security  does  the 
declaration  contemplate? 

This  language  is  also  plain. 

Article  25  says: 

••1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  standard 
of  living  adequate  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  himself  and  of  his  family.  Including 
food,  clothing,  housing,  and  medical  care  and 
necessary  social  services,  and  the  right  to 
security  In  the  event  of  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, disabUlty.  widowhood,  old  age  or  other 
lack  of  Uvellhood  in  circumstances  beyond 
his  control. 

"2.  Motherhood  and  childhood  are  entitled 
to  special  care  and  assistance.  All  children, 
whether  bom  In  or  out  of  wedlock,  shall  en- 
Joy  the  same  social  protection." 

These  two  articles  are  typical  of  much 
of  the  social  and  economic  program  to  be 
Imposed  upon  us  on  an  international  scale 
by  the  covenant  if  it  Is  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

How  revolutionary  It  Is  In  concept  was 
adequatelv  expressed  by  John  P.  Hiunphrey, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Human  Rights 
of  the  United  Nations,  who  wrote  In  the 
January,  1948.  Issue  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science : 

•What  the  United  Nations  Is  trying  to  do 
ts  revolutionary  In  character.  Human 
rights  are  largely  a  matter  of  relationship 
between  the  states  and  individuals,  and 
therefore  a  matter  which  has  been  tradi- 
tionally regarded  as  being  the  domestic  Juris- 
diction of  states.  What  is  now  being  pro- 
posed Is,  in  effect,  the  creation  of  some  kind 
of  supernatlonal  supervision  of  this  relation- 
ship between  the  state  and  Its  citizens." 

That  means  an  International  Court  of 
Human  Rights  with  power  to  enforce  these 
regulations. 

It  means  the  nullification  of  many  laws 
of  the  states  and  the  Institution  of  danger- 
ous, far-reaching  and  revolutionary  changes 
In  the  processes  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 
It  means  you. 

ITS  ETTECT  ON  OtTR  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

Should  the  United  States  Senate  ratify  as 
a  treaty  the  Covenant  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  the  Congress  need 
no  longer  be  concerned  with  legislation  regu- 
lating admission  of  displaced  persons. 

All  any  will  need  Is  passage  to  America. 

Our  Immigration  laws  wUl  be  negated,  for 
under  the  United  States  Constitution  a  treaty 
becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

This  wUl  come  about  through  article  14 
of  the  declaration,  which  says: 

"1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  to 
enjoy  In  other  countries  asylum  from  perse- 
cution." 

Discussing  this  far-reaching  program. 
Frank  E.  Holman,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  a  close  student  of  the  dec- 
laration, has  this  to  say: 

"This  provision.  If  respected  In  the  United 
States,  would  appear  to  niUUfy  Immigration 
laws  and  open  the  gates  wide  to  anyone 
claiming  persecution.  Certainly  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  will  not  favor  unre- 
stricted asylum  for  the  persecuted  from  all 
over  the  world." 

And  should  any  Immigration  authority 
take  Issue  with  this  interpretation  of  the 


declaration,  he  could  be  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear before  an  international  court  of  human 
rights.  In  whatever  country  it  might  be  sit- 
ting, and  explain  why  he  did  so. 

The  International  Court  wUl  be  final  ar- 
biter and  Interpreter  of  the  entire  declara- 
tion. 

Consider  article  13,  which  provides  that: 

"1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement  and  residence  within  the  borders 
of  each  state. 

"2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country.  Including  his  own,  and  to  return 
to  his  country." 

Section  1  could  easily  be  Interpreted  as 
meaning  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  come 
Into  this  country  regardless  of  immigration 
or  naturalization  laws.  "Everyone"  Is  the 
broadest  of  possible  terms.  Had  the  draft- 
ers of  this  declaration  meant  only  that  each 
resident  of  a  coxmtry  had  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  movement  within  his  country's  bor- 
ders, why  did  they  fall  to  use  that  language? 

Section  2  would  .appear  to  be  open  to  this 
interpretation :  If  a  person  has  a  right  to 
leave  his  country  and  to  return  to  it.  it  seems 
implicit  that  he  has  the  right  of  entry  Into 
any  other  country. 

In  any  event,  all  he  would  hare  to  do  would 
be  to  leave  his  native  state  and  claim  perse- 
cution in  order  to  enter  this  or  any  other 
signatory  to  the  covenant. 

ITS    ETFECT    ON    LAWS,    CTJSTOMS,    AND    RELIGION 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  Is  not  only  socialistic  In  Its  ImpUca- 
tlons,  but  If  Implemented  by  adoption  of  its 
covenant  by  the  United  States  Senate  In 
treaty  form.  It  would  strike  down  laws  of 
many  States  and  social  customs  of  wide  ac- 
ceptance among  the  people.  And  in  respect 
to  at  least  one  religion,  it  would  contravene 
church  law. 

Article  7  says: 

"All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are  en- 
titled, without  any  discrimination,  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  All  are  entitled  to 
equal  protection  against  any  discrim'jiatlon 
In  violation  of  this  declaration  and  against 
any  Incitement  to  such  discrimination." 

Article  16  reads: 

"1.  Men  and  women  of  full  age.  without 
any  limitation  due  to  race,  nationality,  or 
religion,  have  the  right  to  marry  and  foxmd 
a  family.  They  are  entitled  to  equal  rights 
as  to  marriage,  dtiring  marriage,  and  at  its 
dissolution." 

There  are  on  the  sUtute  books  of  29  States, 
laws  forbidding  miscegenation  or  marriage 
between  different  races.  In  most  other 
States  which  do  not  by  law  ban  such  unions, 
the  social  customs  of  the  people  forbid  It. 

The  States  prohibiting  miscegenation  are 
Alabama,  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Dela- 
ware. Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho.  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana,  Maryland.  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri. Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  North 
Carolina,  North  DakoU,  Oklahoma.  Oregon. 
South  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Tennessee. 
Texas.  Utah.  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming. 

Seventeen  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  laws  enforcing  segregation  In 
either  education  or  public  places  or  public 
conveyances,  or  all  three.  They  are  Alabama. 
Arkansas.  Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia.  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana.  Maryland.  Mississippi.  Mis- 
souri. North  Carolina,  <»lahoma.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas.  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  addition,  six  States  give  discretionary 
powers  to  school  boards  to  establish  segrega- 
tion. These  are  Ariaona.  Indiana,  Kansas, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  and  Wyoming. 

Article  16  of  the  declaration  of  human 
rights  would  obliterate  such  laws,  for  If  the 
covenant  Is  ratified  by  the  Senate  In  treaty 
form  the  covenant  would  t)ecome  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  under  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Should  any  mother  try  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage of  her  child  because  of  objections  to 
a   suitor   on    racial,    national,   or   religious 


grounds,  that  parent  would  be  answeraMe 
to  an  International  court  of  human  rights, 
wherever  it  might  be  sitting,  for  under  arti- 
cle 7  she  would  be  guilty  of  incitement  to 
discrimination. 

The  threat  to  religion  is  also  plain.  An 
example:  The  Catholic  Church  forbids  di- 
vorce to  Its  members  as  part  of  the  free 
exercise  of  its  religious  tenets  under  our 
Constitution.  The  Catholic  Church  forbids 
marriage  between  CathoUcs  when  one  has 
been  married  by  the  chtirch  and  subse- 
quently divorced. 

Article  7  of  the  declaration  of  hximan 
rights  could  hold  any  Catholic  priest,  any 
Protestant  minister,  or  any  Jewish  rabbi  In 
violation  of  the  declaration  for  Incitement 
to  discrimination  should  he  attempt  to  dis- 
suade any  persons  from  marriage  for  any 
religious  reason  whatsoever. 

WHO  CONCEDED  IT,  HOW  AND  WHT 

"nie  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which 
the  United  States  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
make  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  by  ratifi- 
cation of  a  covenant  in  treaty  form,  can 
properly  t>e  characterized  as  another  attempt 
by  pressure  groups  to  change  the  social  and 
economic  structxire  of  this  Nation. 

Its  impact  wUl  be  felt  In  every  State,  dty. 
TlUage.  and  hamlet  In  the  land  If  it  becomea 
Uw. 

Every  American  will  be  at  the  beck  of  an 
International  court  of  hiunan  rights,  wher- 
ever it  may  be  at  the  moment,  to  answer 
charges.  The  covenant  wUl  set  up  a  world- 
wide socialistic  program  for  all  government*, 
and  If  adopted  by  us  would  radically  changa 
the  customs  and  nullify  many  of  the  present 
laws  of  America. 

The  declaration  Is  of  a  piece  with  Presi- 
dent Truman's  so-called  clvll-rlghta  pro- 
gram. The  Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  es- 
tablished by  President  Truman  tinder  Exec- 
utive Order  9808,  has  been  working  hand 
in  glove  with  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations  of  which  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  is  chairman. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights  was  published  In  1947.  In 
January  1948,  President  Truman.  In  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  demanded  passage 
of  his  committee's  recommendations  In  his 
force  bills  which  so  recently  resulted  In  the 
Senate  filibuster. 

Many  students  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment believe  his  force  bills  to  be  vmconstltu- 
tlonal.  Apparently,  his  Committee  on  ClvU 
Bights  Is  also  dubious  of  their  legaUty.  For. 
on  page  110  of  Its  repent  to  him.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  tinder  the  Supreme  Court  niling 
In  the  Missouri  v.  Holland  case  in  1920: 

"That  Congress  may  enact  statutes  to  car- 
ry out  treaty  obligations,  even  where,  In  the 
absence  of  a  treaty,  it  has  no  other  power  to 
pass  such  a  statute.  This  doctrine  has  an 
obvious  Importance  as  a  possible  basis  for 
clvU-rigbU  legislation." 

The  committee  further  reported: 
"The  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
UnltedsNatioL.8  is  at  present  working  on  a 
detaUea  international  bill  of  righu  designed 
to  give  more  specific  meaning  to  the  general 
principle  announced  in  article  55  of  the 
Charte.'.  If  this  document  U  aoeeptad  by 
the  United  Stales  as  a  member  stata.  an  even 
stronger  basis  for  congressional  action  under 
the  treaty  power  may  be  established." 

The  composition  of  the  commission  which 
drafted  the  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights  is  worth  noting. 

Frank  E.  Holman,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  AssoclaUon.  writes  of  it: 

'It  Is  revealing  to  note  the  make-up  or 
personnel  of  the  ccimiiilMWun 

"Mrs.   Eleanor   Rooaevclt  is  its  chairman 
and   the  sole   United   States  repreaenUtive. 
She  is  not  a  person  in  any  sense  trained  In" 
legal  draftsmanship.    She  is  primarily  a  so- 
cial reformer. 

"Australia's  representative  is  Ool.  WiUlam 
Boy  Hodgson,  by  training  a  military  man. 
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•tMl  from  hlB  biofrapfay  »  person  whose  < 
rtettee  haa  been  larvH?  eonflowl  to  forem- 
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-The  United  Kln«dana1i  repre««nt«tlTe  to 
Mr  Cbaric*  Dukes,  a  tr»<t«  unionist  by  pro- 
f««tae». 

sr«  th*  oalT  Angio-ABMrteMM  or 
itaavM  «  Bngiuh-spe&klnf  psoyi— 
UM  ontnmtsston  at  It  flBMsbcn  " 

oUhv  is  iiiMirwn  eo—ptise  S  from  tb* 
sod  1   froBs  TinflsTts.  and  1  each 
BM«tvm.  Chtt*.  Chtna.  I^ypt.  Pr*nc«. 
mn.  L.rbarK>n.  Panama.  Uruguay,  and 
tt«  Fbllipplnea. 

This  to  the  commlsakw  whldk  bM  draftsd 
•  document  th%t.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hot- 
maa.  "mt^ht  fee  held  to  ttnpatr  or  be  a  mh- 
•Utute  for.  our  own  cherished  BUI  of  Rights, 
which  protects  the  IndlrMual  eittsen." 

•Plot"  U  not  too  strong  a  word  for  thto 
«Msrmlnlng  of  our  American  laws,  customs, 
•■d  rights. 

nn  rvcrt  tOAsmst  ths  pbopls 

Ibe  \»  sasiii  s  groups  which  so  far  htrs 
faBed  to  aeeompttoh  congrsm tonal  enact- 
ment of  the  foree  bills.  IncIudlnK  the  so-called 
PD<;.  are  plotting  to  do  it  through  the 
United  Nations. 

United  8t»t«  Dsastii  ratified  as  a 
the  United  Mattooe  Charter  Under 
the  United  Statss  Ooostltmion,  the  Charter 
d  the  Unllad  NBtkine  takes  precedence  over 
oar  State  and  local  laws,  because  section  2 
at  article  VI  prorldca  that  a  treaty  becomea 
the  siqveme  law  of  the  land. 

The  United  States  Suiste  mtlfied  the 
€taarter  of  the  United  Nations  because  thto 
Nation  wanted  to  become  a  party  to  an 
tntematlons!  pact  the  purpose  of  which  to 
to  liMurs  peace  in  the  world.  The  Senate 
did  not  Intend  the  Charter  to  become  a 
Teh  trie  (or  socialization  and  law  abrogaUon. 

Article  t6  of  the  Charter  contains  thto 
Unguafe: 

"With  a  Tlew  to  the  creation  of  conditions 
of  stability  and  weU-t>eing  which  are  neces- 
sary for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
aio/^nj  the  nations  based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determi- 
BatKio  of  people,  the  United  Matloas  shaU 


'(a)  Blshsr  standards  of  lirlng.  full  em- 
ployment, and  conditions  of  ecooooilc  and 
socUI  progress  and  development; 

"(b)  Solutioiu  of  International  economic, 
•octal,  health,  and  related  problems,  and  In- 
ternational cultural  and  edticatlonal  coop- 
eration: and 

-<c)  UnlTSTsal  respect  for.  and  obserrance 
of,  homan  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
tor  all.  without  distinction  as  to  race.  5rj. 
Ian5uai?e.  or  rell^on." 

0iate  bill  984.  the  MB^C  bill,  introdtioed 
te  I  e  BghUeth  Congrsea.  has  thto  laBfuafe 
In  section  2  (c) : 

"This  set  has  atok.  been  enacted  as  s  step 
toward  rulflllment  of  the  International 
treaty  obligations  impnsed  by  the  Charter  of 
tbs  Unifesd  Rations  upon  the  United  States 
as  a  signatory  tbereoC  to  promote  Mnlversal 
liis[ifrT  for.  snd  obeerrance  ol,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoma  for  all  without 
diBttaction  as  to  race,  sea,  language,  or  re- 


tory 


that  article  U  says  that  these  Ideal- 
■toall  be  promoted.    There  to 
la  the  Cbartar  which  says  any  i 
shall  force  or  dsi— nd  thst 

about.    The  language  to  "shall 


The  United  Naticms  to  specifically  fortM- 
deal  hy  the  Charter  to  interfere  in  domesUc 
aflairs  of  any  signatory .  ArtKle  a.  psragraph 
1,  of  the  Charter  reads : 

"Nothing  cootalosd  in  the  preernt  Chartar 
•hall  authortae  the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
e«o»  la  maktora  whloh  are  cssentuUy  within 
th«  dwiiMthl  JurUdtrttfm  ol  any  state  or  bhall 
require  the  aaayMn  to  submit  such  Maifs 
to  settlement  under  the  present  Chartar:  but 
thto  j«lnciple  shall  not  prajudlee  the  appli- 
cation of  enxorcement  measures  under  clia(H 
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Chapter  vn  provides  for  action 
to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches 
and  acts  of  aggiietoton  on  an 
scale. 

In  Senate  bill  984  that  we 

to  impose  upon  thto  country 

1  ilia  as  the  FEPC  is  therefore  not 

but    actually    untruthful 

obligation  under  the  Charter  to 

thing.    There  Is  only  an  obliga- 

President  Truman  to  pressure 

supported  him  for  reelection 


upon  our  laws,  rights,  and  cus- 

movement. 

President's  clvll-rlghts  program 

y  the  Congress  It  may  become  In 

danferous  form  the  supreme  law 

simply  by  ratification  of  the  cov- 

1  he  universal  declaration  of  hu- 


plot  has  support  In  high  places 

to   apparent    from   the 

President  Truman  In  hto  Proc- 

Nstlonal    Freedom    Day.    pub- 

Pederal   Register  January  27, 

No.  17.  page  361. 
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the  Government  and  the  people 

States  wholeheartedly  support 

Declaration  of  Human  Rights 

the   General   Assembly   of    the 

on  December  10.  IJ>48 — " 

Holman.  president  of  the  Amerl- 

Aiscclatlon  which  is  investle:ating 

of  thto  I>cIaratlon  on  this  Nation 

he    Declaration    was    passed    last 

Parto  there  was  no  copy  of  the 

available  In  this  country.     I  was 

not  even  the  State  Department 

Government  had  a  final  copy  In 

of  a  document  which  as  to  our 

rights  to  nebulous  and  am- 

the  latter  portion  of  which  sets 

concept  of  government  for 

of  the  world.  Including  our- 


Amei  lean 

anl 
collec  tlTlst 


pec  pies 


CO  in try 


American  people  aware  that  they 
support"   thto   Declaration 
Truman  says? 

adopted  as  a  treaty  by  the  Sen- 
may  no  longer  be  as  we  have 
We  will   have   instead  a  world- 
and  economic  system  with  Uncle 
the  bills.    We  will  have  an  In- 
Court  of  Human  Rights  to  which 
of   us   may   be   held    responsible. 
laws  will  become  Ineffec- 
of  many  States  will  be  thrown 
;ustoma  of  the  p)eople  will  be  dto- 
It  attacks  the  Institution  of  mar- 
recognition  of  Illegitimacy  Just 
did  and  Communist  Russia 
nvades    the   rights   of   people    to 
own     intimates     and     fellow 
It  would  strike  a  serious  blow 
beliefs  and  tenets. 
ar-reaching,  revolutionary  docu- 
could  easily  drive  this  country 
and  its  people  to  totall- 
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question  whether  acceptance  of  the 

the    UnlTtfaal   Declaration   of 

in  treaty  form  by  the  United 

would  conflict  with  the  United 

Constitution  to  one  which  the  Amerl- 

Aspociatlon.  composed  of  40.000  law- 

ly  studying. 

covenant's   authority   over   all   State 

cfunty,  pariah,  and  city  ordinances 

A    treaty    made    by    the 

jtd  ratified  by  two- thirds  of  the 

when  it  U  called  to  a  vote. 

supreme  law  of  the  land,  all 

ttutions   and   laws   to   the   con- 


prc  lent 


notwf  thstand  Ing . 

of  the  deoiaratlon  and  its  revo- 
lutionary bropoaato  point  to  the  United 
Stau  Supr  uxM  Court  ruling  in  the  ifusouri 


T.  Holland  caae  In  lOTO  when  the  State 
of  Missouri  attacked  a  treaty  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  protecting 
migratory  birds. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  then: 
"Acts  of  Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  only  when  made  In  pursuani,o  of  the 
Constitution,  while  treaties  are  declared  to 
be  so  when  nuMle  under  the  authorl  y  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  te  open  to  question  whether 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  means 
more  than  the  formal  acta  prescribed  to  make 
the  convention.  We  do  not  mean  to  Im- 
ply that  there  are  no  qualifications  to  the 
treaty-making  power;  but  they  must  be  as- 
certained In  a  different  way.  •  •  •  Ws 
may  add  tha*  when  we  are  dealing  with 
words  that  are  also  a  constituent  act.  like 
the  Constitution  of  the  Cnitea  States,  we 
must  realize  that  they  have  called  into  life 
a  being  the  development  of  which  could  not 
have  been  foreaeen  completely  by  the  most 
gifted  of  Its  begetters.  It  was  enough  for 
them  to  realize  or  to  hope  that  they  had 
created  an  organism:  it  has  taken  a  century 
and  has  cost  their  successors  much  sweat  and 
blood  to  prove  that  they  created  a  nation. 
The  case  before  us  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  our  whole  experience  and  liot 
merely  in  that  of  what  was  said  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  treaty  In  question  does  not 
contravene  any  prohibitory  words  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution." 

Those  who  would  enact  such  clvll-rlghta 
legislation  as  President  Truman  has  called 
for  have  pointed  to  the  Missouri  v.  Holland 
case  as  the  basis  for  such  laws  under  treaty 
powers. 

Their  plea  will  be  that  to  foster  peace  and 
Just'ce  In  the  world  such  a  document  as  the 
covenant  ahould  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  our  whole  experience  and  not  merely  in 
that  of  what  was  suid  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Lawyers  and  students  of  constitutional 
government  believe  that  such  a  covenant 
would  confilct  with  our  Constitution  In  a 
number  of  ways,  but  mainly  in  article  1  of 
the  Bill  of  Rlchts: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establlsliment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  a*  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  the  Goveriiment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Article  30  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  reads: 

"Nothing  In  this  declaration  may  be  Inter- 
preted as  Implying  for  any  States,  groups,  or 
persons,  vny  right  to  engage  in  any  activity  or 
to  perform  any  act  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  any  f  the  rights  and  freedoniis  set  forth 
herein." 

In  other  words.  If  the  Senate  ratifies  this 
treaty  and  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  it, 
this  newspaper  could  no  longer  criticize  it; 
you  could  not  speak  against  It,  and  the  peo- 
ple— among  them  you — could  not  assemble 
to  petition  our  Government  for  a  change 
In  !t. 

And  there  to  no  provision  In  thto  declara- 
tion for  Its  amendment  In  any  way,  ever. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  have  the  final  say 
on  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  treaty,  IX 
the  Senate  ratifies  It. 

And  It  should  be  remembered  that  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  a  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  land,  once  said: 

"The  Constitution  to  what  the  judges  make 
It- 
Economic  philosophy  and  political  Ideology 
often  seem  as  important  In  Supreme  Court 
decisions  as  legal  Interpretation. 

Ihe  people  of  this  Nation,  however,  hare 
it  In  their  hands  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court 
of  ever  having  to  decide  whether  thto  cov- 
enant would  or  would  not  supersede  our  Con> 
sUtutlon  and  Bill  of  RlghU. 

The  people  of  this  Nstlon  have  thto  power 
through  their  elected  Senators.  The  Presi- 
dent can  only  commit  thto  Nation  to  such  a 
program  by  ratification  by  ths  Sexiate. 


Write  your  Senators,  and  all  your  friends 
all  over  thto  country  to  write  theirs  In  op- 
position to  thto  covenant  for  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights.  Do  thto  be- 
cause It  strikes  at  every  fireside  of  the  Nation. 


More  or  No  More  Cartels? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  March-April  Issue  of  the 
magazine  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  III: 

MORE   OE  NO  MOKX  CABTELS? 

On  March  13.  ^M8,  19  members  of  the  De- 
cartelizatlon  Branch  In  the  American  Gov- 
ernment addressed  a  letter  to  General  Clay  in 
which  alarm  was  expressed  over  his  revision 
of  the  decartellzation  program.  "In  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  staff,"  the  let- 
ter declared,  "it  virtually  repeals  the  de- 
cartellzation law  and  contravenes  the  July 
15.  1947.  directive."  Instead  of  replying  to 
these  grave  charges,  a  top  military  govern- 
ment oflScial  attacked  these  hard-working 
and  patriotic  Americans  as  being  disloyal. 
Apparently,  It  was  felt  that  this  smear  would 
silence  anyone  who  dared  to  question  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  military  government 
with  regard  to  German  cartels. 

Upon  reading  the  above-mentioned  letter, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
ni  felt  duty-bound  to  contact  the  military 
government  directly.  For  months  our  In- 
quiries were  given  the  cold  shoulder  by  those 
in  charge  of  decartellzation.  Falltire  to  reply 
to  our  questions  made  us  all  the  more  per- 
sistent because  we  were  convinced  that  the 
American  people  were  entitled  to  know  the 
pertinent  facts  surrounding  the  decartellza- 
tion program  in  Germany.  On  January  8. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Wilkinson,  economic  adviser 
to  General  Clay,  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  back  home  had  a  right  to  know  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  He  sent  us  a  volumi- 
nous report  on  decartellzation,  apparently 
hoping  that  by  throwing  the  book  at  us  we 
would  forthwith  hold  our  peace.  We  have 
a  hunch,  however,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
lmp>elllng  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  meet  part  of  our 
requests,  was  due  to  the  growing  apprehen- 
sion among  the  people  regarding  the  decar- 
tellzation policy.  Members  of  Congress  were 
beginning  to  ask  questions.  The  mUitary 
government  was  alarmed. 

In  an  ostensible  effort  to  get  the  facts.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  make  an  on-the- 
spot  investigation.  That  commission  was  In 
the  fKJsition  to  render  a  distinct  service  to 
the  American  people,  but  It  did  not  take  Into 
account  the  attitude  of  thoee  In  military 
government  who  are  running  the  decartellza- 
tion show.  Of  course,  the  latter  could  not 
Ignore  the  commission,  but  hoped  that  with 
proper  persuasion  and  diplomacy,  the  com- 
mission would  go  home  satisfied  and  con- 
vinced that  all  was  well. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  a 
hitch  developed.  A  former  Justice  Depart- 
ment trust -buster.  Alexander  Sacks,  who  was 
on  the  decartellzation  staff,  was  called  to 
testify  before  thto  commission.  What  he  said 
was  sufficient  to  make  his  superiors  froth  at 
the  mouth.  Apparently,  he  was  not  briefed 
before  appearing  before  the  commission.  Mr. 
Sacks  submitted  a  memorandum  which  stat- 
ed in  part:  "There  to  no  reason  at  thto  time 


for  speaking  of  a  revised  decartellzation  pro- 
gram becaiise  nu  decartellzation  program 
has  ever  been  put  Into  effect  and  practice. 

"The  men  charged  with  the  highest  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Commander  In  Chief 
(President  Truman)  have  failed  signally  to 
carry  out  the  explicit  orders  of  the  July  15, 
1947.  directive  of  the  commanding  general 
and  military  governor  for  Germany. 

"By  the  application  of  extra-legal  and 
purely  personal  standards  of  Judgment  they 
have  succeeded  In  killing  the  action  against 
the  VKF  ball-bearing  monop>oly  and  Hen- 
schel  &  Son.  •  •  •  Their  actions  were 
clearly  an  usurpation  ot  abuse  of  their  au- 
thority and  function.     •     •     • 

"It  to  no  secret  that  the  operations  of  the 
decartellzation  program  have  been  hRmj)ered 
by  Major  General  Draper  and  hto  associates 
in  military  government.  •  •  •  They  have 
done  whatever  they  could  by  innuendo  and 
misstatement  to  discredit  a  program  which 
thev  either  did  not  understand  or  did  not 
Uke'." 

Sacks  told  the  Commission  that  efl'*ctive 
execution  of  the  United  States  aniicartel 
policy  In  Germany  would  require  a  drastic 
shake-up  In  the  AMG  personnel.  He  said: 
"Thto  means  the  selection  of  public  servants 
who  will  show  themselves  to  be  immune  to 
the  pressure  of  German  business  for  special 
favors  and  privileges." 

He  accused  Philip  Hawkins,  one  of  the  key 
oflBciato  In  the  decartelizatlon  set-up  (a  son- 
in-law  of  General  Draper),  of  ignoring  and 
even  ridiculing  the  policies  of  President  Tru- 
man. He  condemned  recent  moves  to  trans- 
fer responsibility  for  anticartel  legislation 
and  action  to  German  hands. 

Mr.  Sacks'  charges  against  General  Draper 
are  not  new.  As  early  as  February  1946 — that 
to,  7  months  after  Potsdam,  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  in  in  No.  13  of 
Prevent  World  War  III  In  an  arUcle  entitled 
"The  Case  of  General  Drapwr."  analyzed  Gen- 
eral Draper's  record.  We  pointed  out  the 
connections  of  General  Drapers  banking 
house,  Dillon.  Read,  with  the  German  steel 
tnist.  We  also  charged  that  General  Draper 
was  anxious  to  preserve  the  sacred  cow  of 
German  heavy  industry. 

On  October  12,  1945.  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  World  War  ni  wired  President 
Truman  and  General  Elsenhower:  "We  be- 
lieve that  no  person  who  has  had  or  now  has 
business  or  financial  Interests  in  Germany 
should  be  allowed  to  act  as  an  economic  ex- 
pert or  In  a  policy-making  position."  We 
had  General  Draper  In  mind. 

Though  we  were  aware  of  General  Draper's 
nefarious  role  for  a  long  time,  we  were  happy 
to  note  that  Mr.  Sacks  has  confirmed  our 
charges.  Was  Mr.  Sacks  promoted  or  con- 
gratulated for  hto  courageous  expos*?  Oh, 
no.  He  was  suspended  and  hto  reputation 
smeared  by  that  very  convenient  method  of 
Implvlng  disloyalty.  Mr.  John  E.  Tromer. 
Chief  of  the  AMG  Civilian  Personnel  Branch, 
had  the  effrontery  to  tell  Mr.  Sacks  that  he 
was  to  be  separated  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  "for  reason  that  your  retention  In 
an  active  duty  status  to  considered  to  be  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
Military  Government  In  Germany."  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  refute  Mr.  Sacks'  state- 
ments to  the  Commission.  Instead,  he  was 
arbitrarily  branded  by  those  who  act  as 
though  the  revival  of  the  German  cartels  to 
in  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  Military 
Government  in  Germany.  Thus  Mr.  Sacks 
was  penalized  for  his  disloyalty  to  the  Ger- 
man carteltots  and  their  active  helpers. 

The  haste  with  which  the  American  Mili- 
tary Government  put  the  "screws"  on  Mr. 
Sacks  seems  to  have  embarrassed  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Thus  latest  reports  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Sacks  has  been  restored  to 
active  duty  temporarily.  But  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
not  rebuked  those  who  are  trying  to  oust  Mr. 
Sacm  from  hto  present  position.     Mareorer 


the  Asstotant  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
stated  that  charges  against  Mr.  Sacks  might 
be  pressed  at  a  future  date — possibly  when 
public  Indignation  dies  down. 

If  thto  be  the  strategy,  then  it  to  urgent 
that  the  people  remain  on  their  guard.  We 
know  that  the  American  people  wiU  demand 
an  explanation  from  General  Draper  and  hto 
friends  in  mUltary  govenunent.  The  Drapers 
et  al.  may  feel  that  the  German  carteto  are 
O.  K..  but  the  American  people  have  learned 
through  bitter  experience  that  peace  and  se- 
curity to  more  important  than  the  business- 
as-usual  plans  of  these  gentlemen. 


Hon.  Earl  T.  Wafner,  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HA\S 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEfi 

Thursday.  March  31,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  the  custom  to  criticize  Meml>ers 
of  Congress.  However,  when  a  news- 
paper sees  fit  to  compliment  a  new  Mem- 
ber, one  of  my  colleagues  from  Ohio.  I 
think  it  worthwhile  to  be  placed  where 
ail  Members  may  see  it.  I  refer  to  the 
following  article  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer of  Sunday  March  27,  1949: 
The  Washington  Scene 
(By  Glenn  Thompson) 

NO  L^ZT  MOMENTS  IN  WACNZB'S  DAT 

Washington.— What's  It  like  to  be  a  new 
Congressman? 

Well.  Cincinnati  ha-  one.  So  we  aslced 
him. 

"It's  hard  work.  It's  fun.  It's  lonesome." 
says  Representative  Earl  T.  Wacneb,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Wagnee,  to  everybody's  surpise— except,  he 
says,  hto  own — was  elected  from  the  Second 
Ohio  Dtotrlct  last  November.  That  to  the 
western  half  of  Hamilton  County.  It  had 
sent  a  Democrat  to  Congress  only  once  in 
20  years.  That  Congressman  was  Herl>ert 
S.  Blgelow.  and  he  stayed  one  term. 

Wacnes  Intends  to  change  all  that.  "I 
think  the  people  out  there  woke  up  to  the 
fact  we  can  win,"  he  says.  "No;  I  dont 
even  think  It's  going  to  be  an  uphill  fight." 

If  work  will  do  It— and  Wacke«  says,  "Tou 
dont  win  sitting  on  your  rear"— he  might 
be  right. 

Take  hto  day,  for  instance. 

At  hto  hotel  here,  the  Hamilton,  where  aU 
the  labor  leaders  stop,  he  has  a  standing 
call  for  7  a.  m.  By  about  8:15  he's  In  hto 
office,  having  shaved,  breakfasted,  and  ridden 
a  streetcar  up  to  Capitol  Hill. 

He  opens  all  the  morning  mail  himself. 
"If  I  go  back  home  and  somebody  comes 
up  and  says.  'Say.  I  wrote  you  a  letter,"  111 
remember  that  letter  if  I'm  the  one  who 
opened  it."  he  explains. 

He  has  the  mail  read  and  the  day's  work 
outlined  when  hto  staff  geU  there  at  9.  He 
reads  Cincinnati  papers  or  dictates  untU  10. 
Then  he  goes  to  committee  or.  if  there's  no 
meeting,  continues  on  the  mail  untU  the 
House  meets. 

That's  at  12.  He  suys  in  the  Chamber, 
except  for  ducking  downstairs  for  lunch  at 
12:15,  untU  it  quits.  Usually  he  limches 
with  Tom  Unoeswooo.  of  BLentucky;  John 
Ltxe,  of  Texas:  or  Geobce  Mnxsa.  of  Cali- 
fornia, fellow  Democrats,  naturally. 

Veteran  Coiigresamen  often  spend  little 
time  on  the  floor.  They  stay  in  their  olBces 
and  simply  hurry  over  if  the  bell  rings  for 
quorum  call  or  vote. 
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Hot  WACvn  "You  pick  up  too  manf 
trtcks  GO  bow  tbmj  run  Uiln«s  by  just  sUiy- 
ing  there."  b«  my. 

At  nrst  be  objected  eran  to  belnc  c»Ued  off 
tiM  ftoor  by  reporters.  Omom  to  have  got 
uwd  to  that,  however,  probably  realising  that 
that  U  part  at  getting  elected,  too. 

As  for  the  tricks  be  baa  learned,  be  dU- 
I  trick  this  week.    Some  southern 

«]to  bad  TOted  rather  spitefully 

,  tlM  administration's  rent-control  bill 
jre  about  to  »ote  on  a  rent-con- 
trol blU  for  the  District  of  OolMilrta  This 
meant  rent  control  on  their  own  and  col- 
l«a(ues'  apartments.  They  wanted  It.  They 
could  change  colors  and  get  away  with  It.  If 
nobody  demanded  a  roll  call. 

JKtMOM,  the  fraahBMn.  got  up  and  de- 
r^^wutm^  tb»  yaaa  aad  nays,  a  nU  call.  Some 
old  hands  In  the  House  would  have  hesitated 
to  do  It.    He  got  It. 

"Some  of  the  boys  were  a  little  red  In  the 
face,"  he  said  afterward. 

Congressmen  do  not  have  regular  seats  In 
tha  Bouw.  They  sit  anywhere.  Waowt* 
I  around,  sits  next  to.  and  talks  to  nearly 
It.  Moved  75  times,  he  says.  In  one 
lOng  session. 

-The  result  U."  he  says,  "that  I  know  every 
new  MembsT  and  most  of  the  old  onea. 

"It  helps,  too.  For  instance,  that  was  the 
Vtf  I  got  to  know  Louis  Rabaut.  of  Ulchigan. 
^MU.  w*  wanted  to  get  that  •650.000  back 
that  the  OoTcmment  owed  Cincinnati.  Aijd 
RABacT  turned  up  on  the  subcommittee  nan- 
dUnc  the  appropriation.  I  dent  know  bow 
much  he  had  to  do  with  It,  but  he  told  me 
htfiMsIf  two  or  three  times  that  he  was  work- 
ing to  get  It  m  the  bUl.     It  got  in." 

Part  of  WACNrss  moving  la  probably  due 
to  nervous  energy.  He  picked  up  that  badge 
of  nerves,  a  stomach  ulcer,  when  going  to 
law  school  and  working  at  the  same  time. 
and  atm  nurses  It. 

Contrary  to  many  CongresKmen,  WAcuia 
aaya  his  votes  don't  worry  him.  "1  know 
what  the  people  want  who  elected  me.  and 
they  know  wlwre  I  stand,  so  we  both  kuow 
how  I'm  ffOlBf  to  vou."  he  says. 

The  way  he  U  going  to  vote  Is  pretty 
aUalfht  Tnxnuui  Deal. 

■•  wont  admit  he  had  any  pangs  about 
Um  wtarana'  p«nak»  bill,  although  a  good 
many  vota*  In  tba  wwinri  district,  including 
tbla  OB».  thought  It  was  s  lotisy  bllL 

Waama  was  a  IV -F  in  the  war,  from  that 
ulcer  and  arthritis,  and  friends  say  the  veter- 
ans in  the  Dlrtrict  would  have  murdered 
him  If.  under  the  circumstances,  he  had  voted 
against  pensions.  He  voted  for  'em  until  fi- 
nal day.  Then  be  voted  to  recommit,  or 
shelve,  the  bUL  By  that  time  it  was  a  patch- 
work of  amandmenta. 

He  will  say  only:  'Veterans,  even  at  ths 
best,  had  4  years  away  from  their  families, 
four  tmcomfortable  years.  I  think  they've 
(ot  aomethlng  coming." 

Aak  him  what  is  the  most  worrisoTne  thing 
about  his  Job  and  be  replies:  "Getting  the 
work  out  St  the  office  whe.  they  keep  me  late 
on  the  noor.  I  dont  like  to  keep  my  staff 
after  5  oclock." 

A  more  experienced  Congreflsmao  would 
smile  at  that,  for  several  reasons. 

When  the  House  adjourns  he  goes  back  to 
the  office,  signs  the  mall  and  opens  any  late 
mall. 

Ha  takes  thla  mall  seriously  All  Congrsm 
men  do.     It  la  really  a  key  to  reeleetloD. 

Wacwb  gets  from  75  to  100  letters  from 
lB<mittials  a  day,  he  says.  Most  are  from 
ttaa  OlBttict,  ar.d  he  trie*  to  answer  each  one 
within  >4  hours,  a  large  numbe-  with  per- 
ataially  dictated  replies,  the  rest  with  infor- 
mation gathered  by  his  staff. 

The  staff  is  comprised  by  a  man.  Richard 
Day  from  Cincinnati;  two  women  here,  and  a 
part-time  woman  clerk  in  Cincinnati. 

He  evidently  has  something  of  a  prise  in 
one  of  the  woman  here.  Mrs.  Nell  Hamlin,  a 
v»«ran  ot  SO  T*<^n  on  the  Hill.    8ha  seems 
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also,  who  assembles  that  corre- 

When   a   bill   is  up.   she   hands 

morning,  a  file  containing  all  the 

has  received  on  the  subject.     He 

these,  reads  the  committee  re- 

_  bill  while  he  is  on  the  floor,  and 

idea  of  what  it  la  all  about  by  the 

(  ebate  Is  under  way. 
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Mujitlons   Board    here,   drops   by   the 

they  go  out  and  get  a  steak. 

he  eaU  at  his  hotel,  picks  up 

edit  ons  of  the  morning  papers  at  8:30, 

M  bed  at  9:30  or  10 

^ATBuaw"   he  says,   "once   told   me, 
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know  what  he  meant." 
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says  he  gets  a  good  mimy  dinner 

but  turns  most  of  them  down. 

always  somebody  who  feeds  you 

wants  to  shoot  you  full  of  propa- 

evenlng.     Let  'em  come  down  to 

Then  I  can  at  least  send  out  and 

and  find  out  what  It's  all  about." 

night  at  C:30  be  leave*  for  Cincin- 

day  coach. 

trip  costs  him  »28.90.  plus  25  cents 
He  says  he  can  afford  neither 
nor  to  bring  his  famll,,   here 

to  many  people's  belief,  a  Con- 
gets  Government  mileage  for  only 

trip  a  session. 

off  at  Wlnton  Place  at  7  next  mom- 

i  10-mlnute  cab  ride  drops  him  at 

Avenue,  Westwood.    Jean  Ann, 

t  of  his  three,  hears  the  key  in  the 

greets  him  with:   "What  did  you 

She  Is  permitted  to  rummage  In 

until  she  finds  it. 

shav '  and  breakfast,  be  1    off  again, 

call  on  a  few  constituents  or  for 

In    the    Eagle    Savings    Building. 

m.  he  shows  up  at  Prank  Ziegler's 

Tremont  Street  In  Fairmount  to 

s  marketing.     There  are  tisually 

cc^stltuenu  with  problems  gathered 

geu  there  or  PBAmc  has  saved  up 

on  the  problems. 
finally,  he  and  Mrs.  Wagner  have 
together,   while  Carol.   12.  and 
11,  are  at  the  movies. 
ciomlng  it  la  chiu-ch,  dinner,  maybe 
the  afternoon,  and  at  6:15  the  day 
to  Washington, 
sam  your  money."  he  says,  which 
neceaaary. 
^eek,  if  we  dont  forget,  we'll  deal 
question:  Why  does  anybody  want 
i^ongreaaman? 
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[TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

m.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF  WASITINCTON 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'hursdau.  March  31,  1949 


That  fl.shermen  are  alarmed  by  the  In- 
roads on  their  markets  from  those  im- 
ports from  low-wage,  low-livlng-standard 
countries  Is  Indicated  by  an  editorial 
which  appears  in  the  Fisherman's  News, 
published  in  Seattle,  Wash.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

PBUL  POINT 

The  Pacific  Northwest  fishing  industry 
finds  Itself  on  its  hands  and  knees  this  month 
pitifully  begging  for  the  right  to  a  meager 
existence.  All  but  swallowed  up  with  the 
threat  of  Impending  imports,  we  flnt*  our- 
selves pleading  that  a  peril  point  be  estab- 
lished. 

As  we  look  closer,  we  find  a  situation  with- 
out comparison.  Here  are  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  humbly  requesting  their  own 
elected  representatives  for  the  right  of  a 
competitive  opportvmlty  to  exist. 

The  American  fishing  industry  Is  not  afraid 
of  competition,  foreign  or  otherwise.  The 
entire  Indtistry  is  built  upon  competition. 
Fishermen  competing  with  the  fury  of  the 
sea,  buyers  competing  with  each  other  for 
the  fruit  of  the  hardy  vessel's  labor. 

The  American  Government  apparently 
places  little  value  on  Its  flsherle-s  resources. 
The  Scandinavian  countries  value  highly 
their  fishing  Industry,  not  entirely  as  a 
soiu-ce  of  food,  but  as  a  tremendous  reserve 
of  trained  seamen  in  time  oi  war.  During 
the  past  war.  the  United  States  Navy  was 
full  of  former  fishermen  who  dropped  their 
nets  to  go  to  war  Now  these  men  have  re- 
turned to  their  fishing  boats  only  to  find  that 
their  product  Is  no  longer  salable. 

Before  the  war  the  Japanese  controlled 
the  American  domestic  crab  market.  Alter 
Pearl  Harbor,  it  was  a  little  imethlcal,  as  well 
as  Impossible,  for  them  to  supply  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  with  this  product  Our  fish- 
ing industry  promptly  met  this  challenge  by 
building  up  a  crab  Industry  of  Its  own.  Tre- 
mendous wealth  was  Invested  in  canneries, 
boats,  and  gear. 

Today,  Just  a  little  more  than  7  years  sinca 
this  infamous  attack,  the  Japanese  crab  in- 
dustry Is  once  more  bidding  for  its  lucrative 
American  markeU.  Bidding  at  a  price  which 
leaves  American  fishermen  two  choices: 
Cutting  prices,  and  our  standard  of  living  to 
coincide  with  theirs,  which  is  certainly  not 
the  solution.  The  second  choice  Is.  of  course, 
close  up  and  let  the  Japanese  have  It. 

The  American  fishermen  can  accept  neither 
of  these  efaotcas  without  a  battle  But  it  Is 
a  lopsided  battle.  The  American  fishing  in- 
dustry stands  alone  against  not  only  the 
Japanese  competition,  but  also  our  own  Gov- 
ernment vhich  is  apparently  more  inter- 
ested in  International  good  viill  than  ths 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  oldest  industry. 

The  American  Government  is  presenting  a 
fine  example  of  the  Golden  Rule.  No  doubt 
If  nu>re  of  us  practiced  these  tried  and  proven 
axioms  It  wotild  be  a  better  world.  But 
stirely.  we  can  go  too  far.  A  man  cannot  be 
expected  to  help  his  neighbor  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  mean  utter  neglect  of  his  own 
family.  Neither  can  a  government  aid  an- 
other nation's  Industry  and  thereby  kill  its 
own. 


Mr.  M  KCK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  United  States  In  1948  imported 
472.427.000  pounds  of  food  fish  valued  at 
$110,954,000  according  to  figures  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Office  of  International 
Trade.  Tho.'je  imports  were  40  percent 
larger  t  y  weight  and  300  percent  greater 
by  mon  ?y  value  than  our  Imports  of  fish 
during  1939,  the  last  peacetime  year. 


Barrett  Vertas  Fay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  massachusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  edi- 
torial from  the  News  calls  attention  to  a 
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situation  In  the  District  which  Is  detri- 
mental to  Its  well-being. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  give  it  careful  considera- 
tion. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Jtfarch 
SO,  1948] 

Baxsxtt  VCSSX7S  Fat 
A-rossm'  Ajro  a-rrtjouf'  axd  A-ncBxnr' 
Waahingtoo.  like  other  towna.  has  a  poUoe 
chief  and  a  district  attorney,  each  sworn  to 
uphold  the  law.  sworn  to  find  and  punish 
the  traaagresBCO'.  Normally,  you'd  expect 
them — If  youTl  pardon  the  expression — ^to  be 
thick  as  thieves. 

However,  on  the  gambling  question,  the 
situatioD  has  Oertiopea  to  such  a  potnt  that 
Jimmy  Lake,  the  perennial  emcee  of  local 
figbu,  could  aay: 

"In  this  comah,  at  200  pounds,  the  cham- 
peen,  Robert  J.  Barrett,  chief  of  police,  and 
In  this  comah,  at  1«2  pounds,  the  yotmg 
cbaUenger.  George  UorrU  Fay.  United  States 
attorney  for  the  Dtstrlct  of  Columbia." 

In  fact,  though  neither  will  admit  It  pub- 
licly, they've  been  fighting  for  a  year  over 
the  prosecution  of  what  Mr.  Fay  insists  is  a 
tlOO.OOOjOOO  yearly  gambling  racket  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Each  has  a  morning  newspaper  to  back  his 
views.  The  Times-Herald  bangs  the  driun 
for  Chief  Barrett.  The  Washington  Post 
sides  with  Mr.  Fay.  The  Post  violently  cru- 
saded against  the  chief  when  a  Post  employee 
was  arrested  as  a  molester  of  women.  It 
claimed  he  was  abused  and  beaten  by  police. 
It  turned  out  no  abuse  or  beating  by  police 
was  ever  proved,  although  the  Post  employee 
was  later  fined  for  beating  a  woman. 

The  News  tried  to  take  a  fall  out  of  Bar- 
retts  police,  but  didn't,  in  the  case  of  a  Mr. 
Bunch.  Mr.  Bunch  was  arrested  for  being 
dnmk.  later  died,  was  found  to  have  a  lot  of 
Injtirtca.  He  could  have  gotten  them  In  his 
cell.  It  was  never  proved  ods  way  or  the 
other.  The  FBI  investigated,  but  pretty 
much  exonerated  police  of  any  brutality  or 
even  isnlnssiif  s  The  polios  chief  Insti- 
tuted certain  relorms  In  the  handling  of 
drunks. 

The  Star  seems  to  bs  In  neither  Mr.  Fay's 
nor  Mr.  Barrctt'a  comer.  Neither  is  the 
News.  We  opposed  Banett's  appointment, 
on  his  record.  But  having  aald  our  piece, 
that's  thaL 

As  to  Mr.  Fay,  he  was  apparently  hurriedly 
dug  out  of  a  hat  at  the  last  minute  when 
th\m  newspaper  revealed  that  Ool.  James 
(Jlggs)  Donohue.  Milton  B>onhetm"s  law- 
yer, was  being  considered  for  the  DA's  Job 
by  Milton's  good  friend.  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark. 

Sometimes,  when  we  look  at  Mr.  Fay.  we 
think  maybe  we  ahould  have  left  bad  enough 
alone,  but  at  any  rate,  being  In  neither  man's 
corner  and  not  reaching  for  any  stick  to  beat 
the  other  man's  dog.  and  under  obligation  to 
neither  man.  nor  to  anyone  else,  we  here- 
with present  the  Ijackground  of  the  current 
squabble  between  the  p<rflce  (Aiief  and  the 
district  attorney. 

Mr.  Fay,  on  April  28  last  year,  announced 
as  a  fact,  the  existence  of  a  huge  gambling 
ring  here,  and  demanded  a  apedal  grand 
Jury  Investigate  It. 

The  Implications  were  obvious.  Of  ttaelf. 
the  statement  meant  if  there  was  such  a 
racket,  the  police  must  either  say  they  kiMW 
of  it,  or  admit  Incompetence.  U  the  Pollee 
Department  admitted  knowledge  of  the 
racket,  the  statement  Implied  they  were 
either  powerless  to  stop  It.  or  didnt  want 
to  stop  It. 

There  was  another  Implication  In  the 
statement,  a  loophole  for  the  police,  that  tf 
the  poUoe  were  powerless,  maybe  a  Federal 
grand  Jury,  with  abUity  to  cut  across  Jtirls- 
dlctiona.  could  do  the  Job. 

Major  Barrett  immediately  offered  the  full 
cooperation   of  his  department   to   aid  Mr. 
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Fay's  grand  Jury.  He  said,  in  a  letter,  that 
he  wotild  have  any  given  ntimber  of  police- 
men available  on  2  hours'  notice.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  said  hft  knew  of  no  specific 
gambling  places  in  the  District.  Major  Bar- 
rett offered  to  be  a  witness  himself  before 
the  grand  Jury. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Fay  wrote  t>ack,  thanking 
Major  Barrett,  but  stiggesting  It  was  up  to 
the  grand  Jtiry  to  ask  for  witnesses,  not  up 
to  him.  Fay.  to  request  the  appearance  of 
any  policemen.  His  letter  very  effectively 
held  the  police  at  a  gingerly  arm's  length— 
a  fact  which  Major  Barrett  doubtless 
realized. 

Interestingly  enough.  Major  Barrett  and 
Mr.  Fay — whose  offices  are  Just  across  In- 
diana Avenue  from  one  another — saw  fit  to 
communicate  by  letter,  releasing  each  letter 
to  the  press.  Instead  of  Just  sitting  down  to 
talk  things  over. 

It  was  a  curious  situation  for  two  men 
who  each  hold  the  same  ultimate  goal — con- 
trol and  punishment  of  crime  in  Washington. 

The  letters  grew  acidly  polite.  Major 
Barrett  ttimed  over  138  names  of  "big  shot" 
gamblers  to  Mr.  Fay.  Mr.  Fay  said  the  list 
wasn't  definite — ^It  contained  no  specific  ad- 
dresses, and  that  mtich  of  the  list  was  an 
accumulation  of  stray  nicknames,  last  names, 
or  Just  phone  numbers. 

Major  Barrett  wrote  back,  asking  Mr.  Fay 
Just  what  did  he  expect  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  do,  whether  he  really  wanted  to  use 
the  police  In  Investigating  kx^al  racketeers, 
and  what  had  become  of  the  special  squad 
he'd  put  at  Mr.  Fay's  disposal? 

Mr.  Fay's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
Major  Barrett  shotild  re-read  his  mall.  The 
last  letter  from  Major  Barrett  drew  an 
"acknowledgement"  Instead  of  •  "reply" 
from  Mr.  Fay. 

About  this  time,  Daniel  B.  Maher,  special 
assistant  corporation  counsd.  entered  up- 
stage, left,  through  the  door  labeled  "D.  C. 
Commissionera.*'  He's  supposed  to  be  the 
big  "Tiot  potato"  man  for  Commissioner  Buss 
Touag.  buddy  of  Police  Chief  Barrett. 

Mr.  Mahefs  position  as  a  sort  of  trouble 
ilioatsr  was,  and  is,  etirloas.  He'd  been  an 
assUtAnt  district  attorney  to  Mr.  Fay  before 
the  Camxnlssloneis  got  him  for  their  pnsmto 


First,  Mr.  Mahe*  paid  little  private  visits 
to  the  newspapermen  who  covered  district 
cotirt.  He  would  sit  down  with  each,  sep- 
arately, sort  of  oozy,  with  an  air  of  one  about 
to  Impart  a  great  confidence,  suggesting  that 
be.  Mr.  Maher.  had  the  real,  inside  dope  on 
the  gambling  situatian.  There  wasn't  really 
a  $100,000,000  yearly  racket.  Mr.  Maher  would 
whisper,  and  you  couldn't  blame  police  for 
not  making   arrests,  anyway. 

Nobody  bit. 

So,  Mr.  Maher  drew  up  a  report  for  Major 
Barrett,  ctilled.  he  said,  from  police  statistics. 

The  gist  was  that  police  had  been  making 
arrests,  but  the  courts  kept  refusing  to  ui>- 
bold  tbem.  Many  cases  fell  through  because 
the  courts  decided  there  was  InsaOcient  evi- 
dence or  because  the  circumstances  at  the 
arrests  were  lU^al.  and  in  many  instances 
Mr.  Fay's  office  had  refused  to  prosecute,  Mr. 
Maher's  report  Indicated. 

The  Times-Herald  spread  the  r^»rt  on  Its 
front  page.  It  accused  Mr.  Fay  of  wanting 
to  be  a  judge.  It  charged  that  his  only  in- 
terest In  Washington's  gambling  was  his  per- 
sonal ambition. 

The  Poet,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the 
report  implied  bad  police  work,  Chief  Barrett, 
not  Mr.  Fay,  vras  to  blame  for  the  "big-shot" 
gamblers'  Immunity. 

The  Mews  and  the  Star  Just  went  rbUln' 
along,  reporting  the  facta. 

Pyramid  Clubs  had  been  cooking  up.  right 
about  then,  and  Mr.  Fay  had  indicted  a  brick- 
layer. The  News  took  a  good-naturedly  dim 
view  of  ths  indictment,  and  asked  editorially 


what  had  become  of  Mr.  Fay's  big  gamblti^ 
Investigation  of  a  year  ago? 

Well,  -That  do  you  know?  We  had  hardly 
got  this  printed  when  last  Friday  Mr.  Fay  led 
a  force  of  United  States  marshals  and  former 
FBI  men  on  a  series  of  raids  here  and  In 
Maryland.  However,  the  coincidence,  we  are 
sure,  was  purely  coincidental,  and  is  not  an 
example  of  the  power  of  the  press. 

After  Mr.  Fay's  raid  the  Post  thoiight  the 
raids  proved  that  Major  Barrett  should  be 
fired. 

The  Ttmes-Hotild.  hows  net.  said  on  page 
one  that  Major  Barrett's  sleuths  had  fur- 
nished the  necessary  information  lor  the 
raids.  (Just  to  confuse  things  a  trifle  the 
Times-Herald,  on  Its  editorial  page,  said  Mr. 
Fay  had  mastoTolnded  the  raids.  1 

Two  things  were  immediately  slgniflcant. 
No  policemen  were  In  the  raiding  partim. 
They  weren't  askpd  to  talte  part,  and  they 
weren't  tipped  off.  The  inescapable  infer- 
ence was  that  Barrett's  gtndarmes  were  not 
to  be  tnasted  In  tlMse  matters,  ^t  carried 
with  It  the  nasty  suggestion  of  police  and 
undo-world  coUtision. 

Second,  the  raids  proved  there  v»ere  gam- 
bling establlshmenu  functioning  here,  which 
most  persons  supposed  anyhow,  but  certainly 
the  raids  posed  the  question  publicly: 
••yrhere  have  the  cops  been  all  this  Umet" 

However,  despite  the  pubUclty,  these  raids 
apparently  didnt  net  any  bigger  shots  than 
the  police  have  been  pulling  in  for  aome  time. 
At  least,  not  yet.  Of  the  S3  men  arrested, 
some  28  have  police  records.  Of  these,  a 
good  many  have  records  of  arrests  for 
gambling.  Again,  many  of  these  arrests 
failed  to  win  convictions  in  court. 

A  police  official  yesterday  said  the  evidence 
Mr.  Pay's  men  ecAlected  in  last  week's  raid 
■wvL&nt  any  better  than  the  e\-idence  polioe 
get  In  their  raids.  He  said  bed  be  Interested 
to  see  whether  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fay  made 
the  arrests  would  have  a  greater  weight  with 
the  oourta. 

At  the  same  time,  up  popped  the  ubiquitotia 
Mr.  Maher.  He's  making  another  report. 
Indications  are  it  will  be  like  his  last  report 
to  Commissioner  Toung  on  the  same  eubject. 
Chief  Barrett  said  he  speciftc^ly  asked  Mr. 
Maher  to  draw  ap  tbe  report  because  he  felt 
Mr.  Maher  knew  what  the  Commisslooscs 
wanted. 

Today  the  Post  printed  a  picture  of  Bemice 
Franklin,  a  wailreas  who  gave  Mr.  Fay  In- 
formation. In  the  picture,  she  Is  attending 
a  party.  And  surprise,  stuprlae.  A  couple  of 
alleged  gamblers,  a  policeman,  and  a  couple 
of  Times-Herald  employees  are  anwng  those 
present.  The  °ost'e  restraint  in  the  caption 
under  the  picture  was  overwhelming. 

Back  of  all  this  are  two  different  philoso- 
phies oo  the  gambling  problem.  Major  Bar- 
retts seems  to  be  that  pec^le  wlU  gamble. 
You  cant  stop  it.  So  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
keep  gambling  within  bounds.  Dont  let  It 
get  away  frcMn  you.  If  thwe's  a  nice  quiet 
syndicate  monopolizing  the  trade  that  may 
be  better  than  rival  mobe  shooting  it  out. 

Mr.  Fay%  tiMory  seems  to  be  that  gaxn- 
Uing.  by  Its  Illegal  nature,  fiourlahes  in  an 
atmosphere  of  crime,  encourages  crime,  and 
should  be  reduced  to  Inisignlficance. 

ActuaUy,  neitho-  man  beUeves  gamtding 
can  be  completely  wiped  out.  Both  aim  at 
its  controL 

But  there  is  that  ominous  absence  at  po- 
licemen on  Mr.  Fay's  raids.  Mr.  Fay.  aakad 
point-blank  If  the  grand  Jury  was  consider- 
ing any  specific  cases  of  ta-lbery  of  police 
officials,  said,  "no  comment."  rather  tlian 
-no." 

Meanwhile,  in  a  nook  In  the  imw  Municipal 
Bundiztg  sits  Mr.  Maher.  friend  of  Buas 
Toung,  wtK>  in  txmi  Is  Bob  Barrett's  frlsod. 
writing  out  reports. 

Want  to  place  a  small  bet?  A  bet  that  M-. 
Mailer's  reports  are  going  to  show  that  the 
police  have  arrested  Just  about  as  many  al- 
leged gamblers  as  Mr.  Fays  raiders,  and  of 
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oompanble  unimportance,  because,  as  Chief 
Barrett  aays.  Danny  Maher  was  appointed 
baeauaa  Mr.  Maber  knows  "what  the  Com- 
ml— Irmi  wanted." 
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Present  PosUge  Rates  on  Books 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WA-SHIMCTOM 

nf  THE  HOUS2  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VM 

Thurtday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.     MACK    of    Wastilnffton.      Mr. 

flpMikcr.  m   IMS  the  postage  rnte  on 

koafef  wms  14  cenU  per  pound.    Since 

ttaM  H  taM  bMD  rnlscd  to  •  cenU  for  the 

•Dd  4  ccnu  for  each  nddi* 


while 

other 

picture. 

also  a  cot^mentary 

tlon  we 


TIm  Bouse  CooHBlttit  OS  Fool  Office 
•ad  Cmi  Servtet  li  nov  eoaiklerin« 
ncnln  increnslnt  these  rates  to  9  ewto 
for  th«  first  pound  and  6  cents  (or  each 
•ddiUoaal  pound. 

The  future  of  our  democracy  depends 
upon  a  well-informed  and  Intelligent 
electorate  and  nothing  does  more  to  de- 
velop that  intelligence  than  good  boolts. 
It  may  be  that  handling  boolts  costs  the 
postal  service  a  little  more  than  the  book 
bVfcrs  pay.  but  how  l)etter  can  the  Gov- 
enment  Invest  ti  few  millions  than  by 
spending  It  to  encourage  ^rreater  book 
reading  by  our  people?  The  more  the 
people  read,  the  better  equipped  they 
will  be  to  understand  and  act  intelli- 
gently on  the  many  diverse  and  compli- 
cated problems  now  confronting  our 
people. 

I  append  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian.  of  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  newspapers  on  the  Pacific 
coast: 

A   PXNALTT   ON   BOOKS 

Por  the  second  time  this  year.  Congress 
proposes  to  raise  the  postal  rate  on  books, 
from  8  to  9  cents  for  the  first  pound,  from 
4  to  6  cents  for  each  additional  pound.  This 
Is  hardly  In  keeping  with  the  avowed  policy 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  to  favor 
by  every  possible  means  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  has 
been  by  permitting  txwks  of  all  kinds  to  be 
carried  cheaply  through  the  mails.  What 
matter  It  If  a  Porever  Amber  be  carried  for 
the  same  rate  as  A  Study  or  History:  the 
OT«r-aU  result  has  t>een  good. 

The  present  proposal  Is  the  fourth  of  Its 
kind  since  1942.  when  the  postal  rate  on 
booka  was  raised  from  14  cents  to  3  cents  a 
pound.  Other  rises  since  have  brought  the 
rate  to  its  present  8  cents  for  the  first  pound. 
4  MBta  each  for  aub— quant  pounds. 

nUi  foorth  riM  BOV  proposed  seems  to 
penalise  in  a  most  drastic  way  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  especially  In  relation  to 
schools  and  libraries,  students  and  scholars. 
It  wiU  also.  If  passed,  make  an  aggregate 
in  the  book  rate,  since  1942.  of  500 
It  on  the  first  pound.  300  percent  on 
|uent  pounds.  Even  in  these  days  of 
lented  costs  this  would  be  a  tre- 
3US  Increase.  Compared  to  other  rates, 
to  cite  an  example,  it  would  work  out  thus: 
A  book  weighing  2  pounds  mailed  from  Port- 
land to  Seattle  or  to  liedford  would  require 
IS  cents  postage.  Two  pounds  of  rich,  fruity. 
and  prebsnaUs  cbswlng  gtun  could  be  sent 
to  tboas  dtiss  for  a  mere   11  centa     And 
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might   be  all   very   well   for   an- 

_  of  the  arts,  that  of  the  motion 

is  surely  a  penalty  on  books  and 

on  the  stage  of  clvUiza- 

In. 


the  Release  of  Mineral  Rights 
C^in    Lands    Situated    in    Bates 
Count  ,  Mo. 


EXtrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o? 


;E0RGF.  H.  CHRISTOPHER 


or  Missovax 
W  TMI  UOOm  OW  R£nimilTATlVBB 

1  hurtday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  (URISTOPHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ttilf  Mil  Is  introduced  and  sponsored  to 
correct  i  rank  injustice  that  exists  In  my 
home  c<unty  of  Bates,  In  the  State  of 
Mlssour 

The  1  Issourl  Defense  Relocation  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  a  Government  sponsored 
agency  mrchascd  the  old  English  Scully 
estate  h  hidings  of  some  40.000  odd  acres 


of  land. 


vidual  lurchasers  in  Bates  County.  Mo. 

These   farms  range  ir   size  from  160 

acres  to  several  hundred  acres  and  are  of 

value  only  for  agricultural  purposes. 


Wher  ; 
templat  ;d. 
compet<  nt 
pointed 


lands  with  an  existing  75  percent  mineral 
reservation  which  Is  a  blot  on  their  title. 
I  have  In  my  office  flies  a  statement 
from  one  of  the  leading  insurance  com- 
panies making  farm  loans,  and  I  quote. 
"Our  company  looks  with  disfavor  on 
making  loans  on  lands  where  the  mineral 
rights  are  gone.  We  can  consider  applica- 
tions in  such  cases  only  on  outstanding 
farms,  where  we  have  a  wide  margin  of 
security  and  where  the  applicant  can 
make  a  strong  financial  statement."  I 
am  sure  that  this  reflects  the  attitude 
of  other  companies  as  well.  And  also 
when  the  same  is  considered  under  afore- 
mentioned circumstances  the  applicant 
Is  required  to  purchase  title  Irvsurance  In 
addition  to  these  other  requirements. 

Also  m  the  case  of  a  forced  sale  ttils 
Injustice  Is  again  used  as  a  club  on  the 
seller,  due  to  the  blot  oo  his  title. 

I  earnestly  soUett  your  aupport  for  a 
correction  ot  tUs  trosc  tojustlee. 


which  it  later  liquidated  to  indi- 


sale  of  these  lands  was  first  con- 
appraisals  were  made  by 
appraisers,  who  were  ap- 
to  appraise  and  establish  the 
value  fdr  the  purpose  of  sale  to  farmers 
and  to  pe  sold  without  mineral  reserva- 
tions. 

The  first  sales  were  made  but  not  com- 
pleted i^hen  a  decision  was  made  that 
the  priiiciples  and  policies  of  section  44 
of  the  E  ankhead-Jones  Parm  Tenant  Act 
ng  to  public  lands  be  made  appli- 
cable t(  defense  relocation  corporations 
to  resefve  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
rights. 

The  Appraisers  were  recalled  and  again 
went  o\  er  the  lands  to  determine  if  there 
was  an;  evidence  of  minerals  or  any  ex- 
isting laineral  value  and  to  determine 
the  mineral  value  to  be  deducted  from 
the  orii  ;inal  appraisal  by  reason  of  the 
three-f  >urths  mineral  reservation  now 
require  I.  and  the  appraisers  after  in- 
vestiga  ion  made  their  report  that  the 
minera  rights  had  no  value  and  nothing 
was  delucted  and  sales  were  made  on 
the  orii  inal  appraisal  basis. 

Som(  30.000  acres  was  sold  to  individ- 
ual cit  zens  with  a  75  percent  mineral 
reserva  ion  and  then  Public  Law  731  with 
section  9  was  passed  by  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  which  was  in  content  as 
follows  "Any  conveyance  of  real  estate 
by  the  Gioverrunent  or  any  Government 
agency  under  this  act  shall  include  all 
minera  rights."  The  remaining  10.000 
acres  v  as  then  sold  with  no  change  of 
appraia  Eil  value  and  without  mineral  res- 
ervatloi  i. 

Here  gentlemen.  Is  where  the  injustice 
arises.  We  definitely  know  as  did  the  ap- 
praiser i.  who  were  trained  in  this  kind 
of  worl:.  that  there  is  no  mineral  value 
to  this  and  but  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chaserj  have  paid  ftiU  value  for  their 


Aduereneiit  of  Israel  Parallels  Moses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  enti- 
tled "Achievement  of  Israel  Parallels 
Moses."  by  Ralph  W.  Page,  appearing  In 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of 
March  28.  1949: 

ACHIEVZMINT    OT    ISRAEL    PASAIXZLS    MOSZS 

(By  Ralph  W.  Page) 

The  appearance  of  Aubrey  S.  Eban.  the 
representative  of  Israel  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, at  the  Bulletin  Forum  brought  home 
to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  episodes  in  all  history. 

Bban'8  appointment  to  the  UN  signalized 
the  birth  of  a  nation. 

His  account  of  this  achievement  by  his 
people  and  their  ambition  to  contribute  to 
the  culture  and  welfare  of  the  Near  East  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  a  modest  vinder- 
statement.  Such  a  demonstration  of  cour- 
age and  faith  In  overcoming  Insuperable 
dlfflctiltles  In  pursuit  of  an  ideal  has  hardly 
a  parallel  since  Moses  led  bis  people  out  of 
bondage  to  the  Promised  Land. 

A  handful  of  Jews,  scarce  half  a  million, 
consisting  of  a  third  of  the  population  of 
a  semidesert  surrounded  by  populous  hos- 
tile states  and  armies,  and  representing  a 
little,  decimated  and  persecutec  race  scat- 
tered throughout  the  planet,  undertook  to 
defy  not  only  the  Moslem  world  but  the 
British  Empire  and  conflicting  Interests  of 
great  dynasties  to  establish  their  own  Inde- 
pendent government.  To  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment of  creation,  single-handed  they 
defeated  all  opposition  In  the  field  of  battle, 
negotiated  honorable  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors, kept  a  unique  lialance  between  the  con- 
flicting Ideologies  In  the  world,  and  pro- 
claimed a  program  of  cultural,  scientific, 
social,  economic,  and  spiritual  cooperatlTe 
development  of  the  entire  region  between  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  is  every  reason  to  have  confidence 
both  In  the  Intent  and  in  the  abUlty  of  these 
talented   people   to   (tirther   this   ambitious 


design.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  old 
regime  they  have  already  demonstrated  their 
capacity  to  revive  agriculture,  inaxigurate  In- 
dustries, establish  centers  of  learning,  re- 
ligion health,  and  recreation.  And  no  peo- 
ple can  draw  upon  greater  sources  of  moral 
convictions,  engineering,  industrial,  scien- 
tific.  and  philosophical  knowledge  and 
training. 

They  believe  with  reason  that  they  can 
satisfy  their  Arab  citizens  and  neighbors  of 
their  friendly  intentions  and  show  the  way 
for  a  mutual  derelopment  of  natural  rs- 
•ources  and  social  reforms  that  wlU  re^ttsl- 
tts  and  unify  sU  tbeas  sssU  of  sacicnt  ctTlIl- 
cstion. 


Brilisli  Httllk  Plaa 
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or 
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In  Ills  elation,  though.  OTer  the  results  of 
setting  up  a  State  Health  Service,  the  drug- 
gist has  s  dread  that  eventiially  the  Govern- 
ment wUl  have  its  own  medicine-dispensing 
•ervlce  and  be  will  have  to  accept  a  ftiU-tlms 
salaried  Jo^  and  like  it. 

However,  that's  for  the  future  and  every- 
thing is  rosy  now.  Let's  struggle  against 
that  when  it  eomes  over  the  horizon,  says 
one  druggist,  "maybe  there  Is  no  dark  cloud 
In  back  of  this  pleasant  atmosphere  in  which 
we  have  aoomed." 


DITBBBOCnBOr 

Thwidav.  March  31. 1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30  I  placed  in  the  Rscon  the  sixth  of  a 
series  of  articles  appearing  In  the  Bro<*- 
lyn  Eagle  describing  the  British  health 
plan.  The  following,  which  appeared  In 
the  Eagle  on  March  24,  Is  the  seventh  of 
the  series: 
iNcosns  or  BaxnsH  Dctwctsrs  Dottbli  Uwiwa 

HZALTH     Flaw— aOO.OOO. 000     PtsscRiFnows 

FlLLZO  YlA«I.T 

(By  K-  J.  Delaney) 
(Seventh  In  a  series) 

LoifBOM,  March  34.— British  drugglsU  are 
harvsstlng  a  financial  windfall  under  the 
free  National  Health  Service,  and  to  such  an 
extent  the  Government  this  minute  is  find- 
ing wajrs  to  clip  their  incomes.  Druggists 
do  not  want  to  talk  about  it  much;  It  Is  • 
touchy  subject,  but  it  is  certain  their  net 
bus&MSB  IneooMS.  before  taxes,  have  Jumped 
on  tbs  sverag*  from  about  S3.000  a  year  to 
about  $6,000  per  annum. 

Most  druggists  do  not  want  to  get  into  this 
field  of  discussion  at  all.  and  besides,  thsy 
are  too  btisy  COTnpoundfeBg  naedlcines  to  stop 
for  a  chat.  They  are  wfetBg  much  longer 
hours,  are  pleased  over  their  rise  In  the  eco- 
nomic ladder,  think  they  are  doing  the  best 
Job  of  any  facility  engaged  in  naUonal  health 
work,  and  do  some  worrying  about  what  their 
future  may  become. 

The  total  number  of  prescriptions  flUsd 
In  this  land  In  1  year  climbed  from  80,000.- 
000  to  200.000.000.  The  pay  per  single  medi- 
cine order  U  lower,  but  the  volume  Is  what 
counts.  When  a  druggist  wUl  mellow  a  bit, 
he  will  chuckle,  sdmit  things  are  wonderful, 
and  hope  he  wlU  not  bs  quoted  because  he 
would  not  want  to  ssy  anything  that  might 
tnterrup  this  fiow  of  potinds  over  his 
counters. 

wow  HIS  ncBT 

The  chemist,  as  he  is  known  here,  is  a 
whole-hearted  supporter  of  the  National 
Health  Service,  even  aside  from  the  vast  in- 
come Improvement  it  has  brought  Into  his 
life.  He  thinks  the  people  are  being  helped 
by  it. 

One  of  his  great  Joys  Is  that  the  druggists 
have  won  an  age-old  fight  against  the  physi- 
cian who  does  his  own  medlclne-dlspenslng. 
Some  75  percent  of  British  doctors  have  dis- 
pensed their  own  medicines,  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  comer  cLonlst.  Now  if  the  doctor  does 
so  It  Is  at  his  own  expense,  becatise  he  cannot 
collect  from  the  Government  for  medldnes. 
The  Ministry  will  pay  only  druggists  for  such 
services. 


BOW   RBS 

the  fees  for  pracHptlOD  settled 
upon,  one  asks.  *niVeU."  says  a  druggist.  **w« 
didn't  press  for  any  specific  rates,  tbs  Min- 
istry sent  out  a  committee  of  invssUgBtkin. 
It  tooMd  Om  wntiT  cftfiflug  on  ibe  aor- 


vould  take 
"Ws  soMSMsd  OMS  OM  MtoMtry  WMrts  a 
aotf  the  way  to  have  tt  ts 
to  pay  tlM  folaff  ntm.  Urn  aversfi  that  (1m 

Tbe  eommmMT* 

MMIftly  ssMsteetory  So  tas  aatf  li 

is  so  MBpto  ttet  ttoer  an  looidaf  for  sease 


•o  ampu  tkm  t>y 


rs  ssWrnsri  at  ttoe  na- 
Mil  was  grossly  InsitiUMti.* 

says  our  druggist,  "otir  service  iaas  cost  twiee 
•s  much  ss  was  .-gursd  and  naturally  the 
Minlscry  finds  Itself  In  s  rulnersMs  position 
as  a  result.  But  msyt>e  they  wouldn't  have 
gotten  the  bill  thrcugh  Psrliament  so  easily 
if  the  real  prospective  cost  were  known.  I 
think  even  the  labor  side  would  not  have 
gone  so  far.  The  service  might  not  have 
become  so  iMroad." 

"Tbe  sequel  may  be  awkward  for  xis,"  the 
dnigilst  goes  on.  "Tor  the  last  3  weeks  they 
have  been  Inquiring  how  they  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  this  wretched  service.  The  bills 
really  are  frl^tenlng.  Dentists  are  making 
MO.OOO  a  year,  the  same  goes  for  the  opticsl 
lads  and  they  are  going  to  be  cut.  Our  turn 
has  come  up  snd  thU  vary  w«ek  they  sre 
eanferrlng  with  our  repnaantattves  to 
what  can  be  arranged." 


orr  HosPTTAia 

One  shop  owner  sees  a  ehsnos  to  take  a 
little  of  the  pressure  off  the  hospitals.  He 
flg:tues  that  If  they  will  let  the  family  doctor 
order  anything  he  thinks  is  right,  without 
■exuling  a  patient  to  a  bospit&l  for  certain 
unusual  it<nri«  of  thlnfSt  the  hospital  will 
have  that  much  less  to  take  care  of.  When 
some  t>'t"g«  can  be  gotten  only  when  one 
goes  to  a  hospital,  the  result  is  the  doctor 
sends  you  in  and  you  are  one  patient  the 
hospital  need  not  have  received. 

The  British  druggists  do  not  sell  a  llxM  oC 
general  merchandise,  as  In  the  United  States. 
They  have  no  soda  fountains  or  lunch  bars. 
They  stock  medicines,  cosmetics,  films,  and 
not  much  more.    A  few  have  dgarettea. 

They  rely  on  the  medicine  business 
There  hss  not  been  a  sharp  drop  In  their 
sales  of  patent  medicine,  or  profirletarlss. 
which  U  considered  strange. 

The  boom  In  medicines  has  ereatsd  a 
shortage  of  journeymen  chemists  and  drag- 
store  managers  and  the  {diarmacy  schools  sre 
being  largely  attended.  A  manager  of  a  good 
drug  store  receives  $3,600  a  year  and  the  ordi- 
nary phanaadst  coUecta  $3,300  a  year,  both 
of  which  f^^r^*^  are  higher  than  they  ever 
were  before.  A  big  chain  will  pay  $4,000  for 
an  especially  good  store  manager. 

The  government  requires  the  drug  stores 
to  be  open  from  9  in  the  morning  till  0  at 
night,  those  are  the  minimum  hours,  tmt 
most  druggists  are  working  later  to  get  out 
the  preacripticxis  received  during  the  day. 
In  nearly  every  section  a  rota  plan  Is  in  oper- 
ation, bnder  it  one  shop  in  an  area  is  open 
at  least  imtll  8  p.  m.  every  night  for  a  week. 
Then  another  store  In  the  neighborhood  does 
the  same  for  another  week. 


Address  of  Rt  Hob.  Wisston  CknrdA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SAM  HOBBS 


IN  THE  HCUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  1.  1949 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tbe 
great  voices  of  all  time  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  sound  thought  In  peace  as  In 
war,  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  spoke  to  a 
listening  world  last  night  from  Boston. 

All  of  those  wham  the  Rxcoao  may 
rcAcb  will  be  gnUef  ul  for  tbc  opportunity 
of  readlsf  this  chaOcaflBf  mtamgt. 

m»  Midms  iatkm%: 

f   A^B   iM^MM^^  tov  fl^^V  WM^  tt^^  1 

tafee  pmt  la  Ut§  tittmmm  1  Om 
drasecti  la  SI  Mill  I  ot  TeefeMtagy.  We 
soSsred  tn  Orast  Brttatn  ^  tb»  iMk  «( 
tifW  of  university  rank  In  « 
and  the  allied  tut>j«rts  are  ta«glti. 
trial  production  depends  on 
It  ti  because  the  Amertesns,  Itks  the  pre- 
war Oermans,  hsve  realized  this  and  crested 
Institutions  for  the  advanced  training  at 
large  numbers  of  high-grade  engineers  to 
translate  the  advances  of  pure  science  into 
industrial  technique,  thst  their  outptrt  per 
head  and  consequent  standard  of  life  are  so 
high.  It  Is  surprising  that  England,  which 
was  the  first  country  to  be  Industrialized,  haa 
nothing  of  comparabl*  stature.  If  tonight 
I  Strike  other  notes  than  those  of  material 
progress.  It  Implies  no  want  of  admiration 
tar  all  the  work  jrou  have  done  and  are  doing. 
My  aim.  like  yours,  is  to  be  guided  by  balance 
and  proportion. 

The  outstanding  feattne  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  been  the  enormoxis  expansion  in 
the  ntimbers  who  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  share  In  the  larger  and  more  varied  life 
which  in  previous  periods  was  reaerved  for 
the  few  and  for  the  very  few.  This  procesa 
must  continue  and  we  trust  at  an  Increasing 
rate.  If  we  are  to  bring  the  broad  masses 
of  the  people  in  every  land  to  the  table  of 
abtmdance.  it  can  only  be  by  the  tireless  Im- 
provement of  all  otn-  means  of  technical  pro- 
duction, and  by  the  diffusion  in  every  form  of 
education  of  an  Improved  quality  to  scores  of 
mllllnns  of  men  and  women.  Even  tn  this 
darkling  hour  I  have  faith  that  this  wlH  go 
on. 

I  rejoice  in  Tennyson's  lines: 

"Men.  my  brothers,  men,  the  workers,  ever 

reaping  something  new; 
"That  which  they  have  done  biit  earnest  d 

the  things  that  they  shall  do." 

I  was  however  a  little  dlvjuleted  that  you 
find  it  necessary  to  debat*  the  question,  to 
quote  Dr.  Burchard's  opening  address, 
'•Whether  the  problem  of  world  production 
yielding  at  least  a  mlnlmtnn  living  to  the 
whole  poptilatlon  can  be  solved,  and  whether 
man  has  so  destroyed  the  resotirces  of  his 
world  that  he  may  be  doomed  tc  die  of  star- 
vation." If,  with  all  the  resources  of  modem 
science,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  avert 
world  famine,  wt  shall  all  be  to  blame,  but 
a  pectillar  responsibility  would  rest  upon  the 
scientists.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  fall,  but 
if  they  do,  or  were  not  allowed  to  succeed,  the 
consequences  would  l)e  very  unpleasant  be- 
cause It  Is  certain  that  mankind  would  not 
agree  to  starve  equally,  and  there  might  be 
some  very  sharp  disagreements  about  how 
the  last  crust  was  to  be  shared.  This  would 
simplify  our  problem  in  an  tmdtily  primordial 
manner. 

I  feel  somewhat  overawed   tn   addressing 
^hiy  vast  scientific  and  learned  audience  on 
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fi 


A19^ 


ttM  »ub)ecu  vtucb  your  paatf*  &rt  (Utcu«- 
H^  I  ta«««  DO  t^HT»tr«i  «nd  no  vmtrenny 
■imilnn  and  teve  Just  tuul  to  pick  up  a  few 
tlklttCi  M  I  vent  atong.  Therctore  I  speak 
vnh  a  cUffldence,  whlcb  I  hope  to  iwercoma 
M  I  proceed,  on  Ukaae  profound  tOentiSc. 
y^««i  ^nrf  pbUoaophIc  iMuea.  each  of  which 
Cta^H  a  me-k»«  study  for  ttself.  and  are 
t  to  be  examined,  as  scboolmen  woiild  say. 
only  in  their  integrttj  but  In  their  re- 
jl.  m— ntrg  thereby  not  only  one  by 
but  all  tovetber. 

I  vu  K>  glad  that  In  the  ftrst  Instance  you 
Mked  me  to  talk  about  the  past  rather  than 
to  peer  Into  the  future  because  I  know  more 
about  tbe  past  than  I  do  about  the  future, 
sag  X  was  well  content  that  the  President  of 
tbo  United  States,  wboae  gift  of  prophecy 
VM  so  remarkably  rlndlcated  by  recent  elec- 
toral results,  should  bare  accepted  that  task. 
We  aU  refret  that  his  heaTy  state  duties  pre- 
vent him  from  being  here  tonight.  I  shall 
^ii— fr*e  presently  have  to  do  a  Uttle  of  the 
pMTlac  mfscU. 

For  us  in  Britain  the  nineteenth  century 
ended  amid  the  glories  of  the  Victorian  era. 
and  we  entered  upon  the  dawn  of  the  twen- 
tieth in  high  hope  for  our  country,  our  em- 
pire and  the  world.  The  latter  and  larger 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  been  the 
p«tod  of  liberal  advance  (liberal  with  a 
email  "1"  please) .  In  1900  a  sense  of  moving 
boptfully  forward  to  brighter,  broader,  and 
easier  days  was  predominant.  Little  did  we 
gueaa  that  what  has  been  called  the  century 
of  the  common  man  would  witness  as  Its 
ootatanding  feature  more  common  men  kill- 
tat  Wf*t  oUMr  with  greater  facilities  than 
any  other  five  centuries  together  In  the 
htatory  of  the  world.  But  we  entered  this 
terrible  twentieth  century  with  confidence. 
We  thought  that  with  Improving  transporta- 
tion, nations  would  get  to  know  each  other 
better.  We  believed  that  as  they  got  to  know 
each  other  better  they  would  like  each  other 
more,  and  that  national  rivalries  would  fade 
In  a  growing  international  consdoxisness. 
We  took  It  almost  for  granted  that  science 
would  confer  continual  boons  and  blessings 
upon  us.  would  give  us  better  meals,  better 
garments,  and  better  dwellings  for  less 
trouble,  and  thus  steadily  shcrten  the  hours 
o'  labor  and  leave  more  time  for  play  and 
culture.  In-  the  name  of  ordered  but  un- 
ceasing progreaa.  we  saluted  the  age  of 
dCBkCcracy  ezpreaslng  Itself  ever  more  widely 
tbnmgh  parliaments  freely  and  fairly  elected 
on  a  broad  or  universal  franchise.  We  saw 
no  roaaon  why  men  and  women  should  not 
ttu^m  their  ova  iMOoe  life  and  careers  with- 
out being  cranpad  by  the  growing  complex- 
ity of  the  state,  which  was  to  be  their  servant, 
and  the  pnMector  of  their  rights.  You  had 
the  famooB  American  maxim  "governments 
Native  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
tb*  governed,"  and  we  both  noticed  that  the 
world  «M  ditiiad  into  paaplaa  UMt  owned 
the  gijumnMnts  and  gorcmBBaots  that 
owned  the  peoples.  At  least  I  heard  all  this 
around  that  time  and  liked  some  of  it  very 
much. 

I  was  a  TTl"*lft*'  In  the  British  Liberal  Oov- 
amment  irtumad  with  a  great  majority  in 
ItOt.  Ttmi.  naw  Ubaral  fovaruBMnt  arrived 
In  power  with  much  of  Its  meesage  already 
delivered  and  moat  of  its  alms  already 
achieved.  The  days  of  hereditary  aristocratic 
privilege  were  ended  or  numbered.  The  path 
was  opened  for  talent  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. Primary  education  was  compulsory, 
universal,  tuid  Craa.  or  waa  about  to  become 
■o.  Haw  problama  artalng  from  farmer  suc- 
caaMS  awaited  the  new  administration.  The 
todepandence  ot  the  proletariat  from  thrall - 
doaa  involved  at  least  a  minimum  standard 
Of  ltf«  and  labor  and  aecurity  for  old  age. 
ilikBMa.  and  the  death  ot  the  family  bread- 
wtnner.  It  was  to  these  tasks  at  soelal  reform 
and  insurauce  that  we  addnnaad  ourselves. 
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of  Uoyd  George  will  ever  be  asso- 

Creat  Britain  with  this  new  de- 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  his  lleu- 

thls  work  and  also  as  a  Conserva- 

of  the  Exchequer  and  later 

3f  the  wartime  national  coalition  to 

these  same  themes  further  for- 

a  magnified  scale. 

presently  placed  novel  and  dan- 
acllltles  In  the  hands  of  the  most 
countries      Humanity  was  Informed 
(  ould  make  machines  that  would  fly 
the  air  and  vessels  which  could  swim 
the  surface  of  the  seas.     The  con- 
the  air  and  the  perfection  of  the 
4ying  fulfilled  the  dream  which  for 
of  years  had  glittered  in  human 
Certainly  it  was  a  marvelovia 
tic  event.     Whether  the  bestowal 
!?lft   upon  an   immature  civilization 
of   competing   nations   whose   na- 
grew   with   every   advance  of  de- 
and  who  were  as  yet  devoid  of  In- 
organlzatlon,  was  a  blessing  or  a 
yet  to  be  proved.     On  the  whole, 
an  optimist.     For  good  or   111  air 
Is  today  the  supreme  expression  of 
power,  and  fleets  and  armies,  how- 
must   accept   a  subordinate 
'  lUs  is  a  memorable  milestone  In  the 

man. 

4ibmarlne.  to  do  It  justice,  has  never 

claim  to  be  a  blessing  or  even  a 

I  well  remember  when  it  be- 

acccmplished  military  fact  of  pe- 

ilgnlflcance  to  the  British  Isles  and 

Navy,  there  was  a  general  belief 

the  Admiralty,  where  I  presided,  that 

wouid  ever  be  so  wicked  as  to  use 

«iiderwater  vessels  to  sink  merchant - 

sea.     How  could  a  submarine,  It  was 

I  rovlde  lor  the  safety  of  the  crews  of 

hant  ships  it  sank?    Public  opinion 

when  old  Admiral  Fisher  bluntly 

that  this  would  be  no  bar  to  their 

by  the  new  and  growing  German 

a  most  ruthless  manner      His  pre- 

waa  certainly  not  stultified  by  what 

to  happen. 

then  we  have  these  two  novel  and 

weapons  placed  In  the  hands  of  highly 

sovereign   states   in   the   early 

the  twentieth  century,  and  both  ot 

dwell    with    us    today    for   our   future 


third  unmeasured  sphere  opened  to  us 

irears  passed,  which,  for  the  sake  of 

pre  nenslve    brevity    I    will    describe    as 

This    radar,    with    its    Innumerable 

and   possibilities,   has  so  far  been 

handmaiden  of  the  air,  but  It  has  also 

enemy  of  the  submarine  and   In 

with    the    air    may    well    prove    Its 


ti 


le 


>  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
by   the  crimson   wings  of   war.   the 
of  the  air  affected  profoundly  hu- 
It  made  the  globe  seem  much 
the  mind  and  much  smaller  to  the 
rhe  human  biped  was  abl*  to  travel 
:ar   more   quickly.     This   greatly   re- 
he  alae  of  his  estate,   while  at  the 
iDg  an  even  keener  sense  of 
l^oltable    value.      In    the    nineteenth 
Jules  Verne  wrote  Round  the  World 
It  seemed  a  prodigy.     Now  you 
around  it  In  four,  but  you  do  not  see 
It  on  the  way.     The  whole  pros- 
outlook  of  mankind  ^ew  Immeas- 
arger  and  the  multiplication  of  ideas 
at  an  Incredible  rate.     This 
ufaansion   was  unhappily   not  accom- 


(if 
and 


by  any  noticeable  advance  In  the 
of  man.  either  in  bis  mental  facul- 
his  moral  character.  His  brain  got 
.  but  It  buzzed  more.  The  scale  of 
around  him  assumed  gigantic  pro- 
while  he  remained  about  the  same 


B>  comparison,  therefore,  he  actually  be- 
came much  smaller  We  no  longer  had  great 
men  directing  manageable  affairs.  The  need 
was  to  discipline  an  array  of  gigantic  and 
turbulent  facts.  To  this  task  we  have  cer- 
tainly so  far  proved  unequal.  Science  be- 
stowed Immense  new  powers  on  man  and  at 
the  same  time  created  conditions  which  were 
largely  beyond  his  comprehension  and  still 
more  beyond  his  control.  While  he  nursed 
the  Illusion  of  growing  mastery  and  exulted 
In  his  new  trappings,  he  became  the  sport 
and  presently  the  victim  of  tides  and  cur- 
rents, of  whirlpools  and  tornadoes,  amid 
which  he  was  far  more  helpless  than  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time. 

Hopeful  developments  In  many  directions 
were  proceeding  In  1914  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  seemed  to  point  to  an  age  of 
peace  and  plenty  when  suddenly  violent 
events  broke  in  upon  them.  For  more  than 
40  years  there  had  been  no  major  war  in 
Europe.  Indeed,  since  the  Civil  War  In  the 
United  States,  there  had  been  no  great  strug- 
gle In  the  west.  A  spirit  of  adventure  stirred 
the  minds  of  men  and  was  by  no  means 
allayed  by  the  general  advance  of  prosperity 
and  science.  On  the  contrary,  prosperlt- 
meant  power  and  science  offered  weapons. 
We  read  In  the  Bible,  "Jeshurun  waxed  fat 
and  kicked."  For  several  generations  Bri- 
tannia had  ruled  the  waves — for  long  periods 
at  less  cost  annually  than  that  of  a  single 
modem  battleship. 

History  will  say  that  this  great  trust  was 
not  abused,  \mertcan  testimony  about  the 
early  period  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  upon 
record.  There  was  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  During  our  prolonged  period  of 
naval  supremacy  undeterred  by  the  rise  of 
foreign  tariffs,  we  opened  our  ports  freely  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Our  colonial 
and  oriental  empire,  even  our  coastal  trade, 
was  free  to  the  shipping  of  all  the  nations  on 
eqtial  terms.  We  in  no  way  sought  to  ob- 
struct the  rise  of  other  states  or  navies.  For 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  monopoly  of  sea  power  In  British  hands 
waa  a  trust  discharged  faithfully  In  the  gen- 
eral Interest.  But  now  In  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  with  new  patterns  of 
warships,  naval  rivalries  became  acute  and 
fierce.  Civilized  governments  began  to  think 
In  dreadnaughts.  It  would  In  such  a  set- 
ting have  been  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
First  World  War. 

There  was,  of  course,  one  way— one  way 
then  as  now — the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional instrument,  strong  enough  to  adjust 
the  disputes  of  nations  and  enforce  its  deci- 
sions against  an  aggressor.  Much  wisdom, 
eloquence,  and  earnest  effort  was  devoted  to 
this  theme  In  which  the  United  States  took 
the  lead,  but  we  only  got  as  far  as  the  World 
Court  at  The  Hague  and  Improvements  in  the 
Geneva  Convention.  The  Impulses  toward  a 
trial  of  strength  In  Evirope  were  the  stronger. 
Germany,  demanding  her  place  1  .  the  sun, 
was  faced  by  a  resolute  France  with  her  mili- 
tary honor  to  regaUn.  England,  In  accord- 
ance with  her  foreign  policy  of  300  years,  sus- 
tained the  weaker  side.  France  found  an 
ally  In  the  Russia  of  the  czars  and  Germany 
in  the  crumbling  empire  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
The  United  States,  for  reasons  which  were 
natural  and  traditional,  but  no  longer  so 
valid  as  In  the  past,  stood  aloof  and  expected 
to  be  able  to  watch  as  a  spectator,  the  thrill- 
ing, fearful  drama  unfold  from  across  what 
was  then  called  "the  broad  Atlantic."  These 
expectations  were  not  bc^ne  out  by  what 
happiened. 

High  hopes  and  spacious  opportunities 
awaited  the  victorious  Allies  when  they  as- 
sembled at  Versailles  after  4<2  years  of 
hideous  mechinlcal  slaughter,  illuminated 
by  infinite  sacrifice,  but  not  remarkably  re- 
lieved by  strategy  or  generalship  War. 
stripped  of  every  pretension  of  glamour  or 


romance   had   been    brought   home    to   the 
jDiHaaa  of  the  peoples  in  forma  never  before 
eiperlaDced  except  by  the  defeated.    To  stop 
another  war  waa   the   supreme   object   and 
dutv  of  the  Btatesmen  who  met  as  friends 
and   allies   around   the   peace   table.      They 
made  great  errors.      The  doctrine   of   self- 
determination  waa  not  the  remedy  for  Eu- 
rope, which  needed  above  all  things,  unity 
and   larger  groupings.      The  Idea  that  the 
vaiK)tilahed  could  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
victors  waa  a  destructive  and  crazy  delusion. 
The    failure   to   strangle    bolahevlsm    at    its 
birt*>   and  to  bring  Russia,   then  prostrate, 
by  one  means  or  another,  into  the  ger>eral 
democratic  system  lies  heavy  upon  us  today. 
Nevertheless    the    statesmen    at    VersaUlea, 
largely  at  the  Inspiration  of  President  Wil- 
son, an  Inspiration  Implemented  effectively 
by  British  thought,  created  the  League  of 
Nations.     This  U  theU  defense  befc»e  his- 
tory, and  had  the  League  been  resolutely  sus- 
tained and  used.  It  .wotild  have  saved  us  all. 
This  was  not  to  be.     Another  ordeal  even 
more  appalling  than  the  first  lay  before  us. 
Even  when  so  much  else  had  failed  we  could 
have  obtained  a  prolonged  peace,  lasting  all 
our  lives  at  least,  simply  by  keeping  Germany 
aiaarmed  ir  accordance  with  the  treaty  and 
by  treating  her  with  Justice  and  magnanim- 
ity.    This  latter  condition  waa  very  nearly 
achieved  at  Locarno  to  1926.  but  the  failure 
to    enforce    the   disarmament    clavises    and. 
above  all.  to  sustain  the  League  of  Nations, 
both  of  which   purposes  could  easily   have 
been   accomplished,   brought   upon    ua   the 
Second  World  War.    Once  agato  the  Rnglish- 
■pasklng     world     glcaiously     but     narrowly 
eiMlVBd.  bleeding  and  breathless,  but  united 
aa  wa  never  were  before.     Thl*  unity  is  our 
present  salvation,  because  aft«r  all  our  vic- 
tories,  we    are    now    faced    by    perils,    both 
grave  and  near,  and  by  problems  more  dire 
than  have  ever  confronted  Christian  civili- 
zation,  even  In   this  twentieth   century   of 
storm  and  change. 

There  remains,  however,  a  key  of  deliver- 
ance. It  la  the  same  key  which  waa  searched 
for  by  thoae  who  lalxired  to  set  up  the  Wcarld 
Court  at  The  Hague  to  the  early  years  of 
the  century.  It  is  the  same  conception  aa 
animated  President  Wilson  and  his  col- 
leagues at  Versailles,  namely,  the  creation 
of  a  world  Instrument  capable  at  least  of 
glvmg  to  all  Its  members  aeciirlty  against 
agression.  The  United  Nations  (Wganiaa- 
tVin  which  has  been  erected  und^  the  to- 
spirlBg  teadvshlp  of  my  great  wartime 
trtend.  PresMant  Roosevelt,  in  place  of  the 
former  League,  has  so  far  been  rent  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  antagcmiam.  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  by  the  fundamental  schism  which  has 
opened  between  commvmlsm  and  the  rest  of 
mankind.  But  we  must  not  despair.  We 
must  persevere,  and  If  the  gulf  continues  to 
widen,  we  miist  ^^^^  sure  that  the  cause 
of  freedom  is  defended  by  all  the  resorjrcea 
of  combined  forethought  and  superior 
science.  Here  lies  the  best  hope  of  averting 
a  third  world  struggle  and  a  sure  means  of 
coming  through  it  without  bewg  enslaved 
gr  destroyed. 

One  of  the  questions  which  we  are  debat- 
ing here  is  deftoed  aa  "the  failure  of  social 
and  political  Institutions  to  keep  pace  with 
material  and  technical  change."  Scientlsta 
ahoiild  never  underrate  the  deep-aaatod  ipial- 
Itles  of  human  nature  and  how.  repiWBBd  to 
one  direction,  they  will  certainly  break  out 
tai  another.  The  genus  homo — If  I  may  dia- 
piagr  niy  Latto — is  a  tough  creature  who  has 
traveled  here  by  a  very  long  road.  His  nature 
has  been  shaped  and  Ills  virtues  ingrained  by 
many  millions  of  years  of  struggle,  f ear,  and 
pato,  and  his  spirit  has.  from  the 
dawn  of  history,  shown  Itself  upon 
capable  ot  mounting  to  the  sublime,  tv 
above  material  conditicms  (X  mortal  tciitaa. 


He  stUl  remains  aa  Pope  described  him  200 
years  ago: 

"Placed  on  this  Isthmus  of  a  middle  state 
A  being  darkly  wise  and  rudely  great 
Created  half  to  rtae  and  half  to  fan. 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  aU. 
Sole  Judge  at  trtrth  in  endless  error  hurled. 
The  glory,  Jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world.* 

In  his  totroductory  address  Dr.  Burcliard, 
the  dean  of  humanities,  spoke  with  awe  of 
"an  approaching  scientific  ability  to  control 
men's  thoxigbts  with  precision."  I  shall  be 
very  content  if  my  taak  In  this  world  Is  done 
before  that  happens.  Laws  Just  or  unjust 
may  govern  men's  actions.  Tyrannies  may 
reetrata  or  regulate  their  words.  The  ma- 
chinery of  propaganda  may  pack  their  mtods 
with  falsehood  and  deny  them  truth  for 
many  generations  of  time.  But  the  soul  of 
man  thus  held  to  trance  or  froeen  to  a  long 
night  can  be  awakened  by  a  spark  coming 
from  God  knows  where  and  In  a  moment  the 
whole  structure  of  lies  and  oppression  is  on 
trial  for  Its  life.  Peoples  In  bondage  should 
never  despair.  Science,  no  doubt,  could.  If 
sufficiently  perverted,  extermmate  us  all,  but 
It  Lb  not  in  the  power  of  material  forces  in 
any  period,  which  the  youngest  here  tonight 
need  take  toto  practical  account,  to  alter  the 
main  elements  to  human  nature  or  restrict 
the  infinite  variety  of  forms  in  which  the 
soul  ^nrf  genius  of  the  human  race  can  and 
will  express  itself. 

How  right  you  are  to  this  great  Instltut- 
tlon  of  technical  study  and  achievement  to 
keep  a  dean  of  hvimanltles  and  give  him  so 
commanding  a  part  to  play  in  your  discus- 
sions! No  technical  knowledge  can  out- 
welght  knowledge  of  the  humanities  in  the 
gatoing  of  which  philosophy  and  history  walk 
\)^nti  to  hand.  Our  Inheritance  of  well- 
founded,  slowly  conceived  codes  of  honor, 
morals,  and  manners,  the  passionate  convic- 
tions which  so  many  hundreds  of  millions 
share  together  of  the  prtoclples  of  freedom 
and  Justice,  are  far  more  precious  to  us  than 
anything  which  scientific  discoveries  could 
beatow.  Those  whoee  nxlnds  are  attracted  or 
compellad  to  rigid  and  symmetrical  systems 
erf  government  should  remember  that  logic, 
like  science,  must  be  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  man.  Human  beirigs  and  human 
societies  are  not  structures  that  are  built  or 
machtoes  that  are  forged.  They  are  plants 
that  grow  and  must  be  tended  as  such.  Life 
Is  a  teat  and  this  world  a  place  of  trial.  Al- 
ways the  problems  or  It  may  be  the  same 
problem  will  be  presented  to  every  generation 
to  different  forma.  The  problems  of  victory 
may  be  even  more  baffling  than  those  of  de- 
feat. However  much  the  conditions  change, 
the  supreme  question  is  how  we  live  ?JQd 
grow  and  bloom  and  die,  and  how  far  each 
life  conforms  to  standards  whidi  are  not 
wholly  related  to  space  or  time. 

Here  I  speak  not  only  to  those  who  enjoy 
the  blessings  and  conaolatlon  of  revealed 
reilgloc  but  also  to  those  who  face  the  mys- 
teries of  human  desttoy  alone  The  flame  of 
Christian  ethics  is  stUl  our  highest  guide. 
To  guard  and  cherish  it  is  ottr  first  toierest, 
both  spiritually  and  materially.  The  ful- 
fillment of  spiritual  duty  to  our  daily  life  la 
vital  to  our  survival.  Only  by  brtogtag  it 
into  perfect  application  can  we  hope  to  solve 
for  ourselves  the  problems  of  this  world  and 
not  of  this  world  alone. 

I  cannot  speak  to  you  here  tonight  without 
Bnaiiiliill  to  the  United  States — as  I  have 
■  ii.Tiif  some  right  to  do — the  thanks  of 
Britato  and  of  Europe  for  the  splendid  part 
^m»in<'a  is  pUytog  to  the  world.  Many  na- 
bavc  risen  to  the  summit  a£  human 
„,.  but  here  la  a  great  example  where 

won  supremacy  has  not  been  used  for 

aelf-aggrandlzement    but   only    for    turtha 
aacrifioe. 


Three  years  ago  T  spoke  at  Fulton  tinder 
the  auspices  of  President  Tnunan.  Many 
people  here  and  to  my  own  country  vrore 
startled  and  even  shocked  by  what  I  said. 
But  events  have  vtodicated  and  fulfilled  to 
much  detail  the  warnings  which  I  deemed 
It  my  duty  to  give  at  that  time. 

Today  there  is  a  very  different  dimate  of 
optolon.    I  am  to  cordial  accord  with  much 
that  Is  being  done.    We  have,  as  dominating 
facts,    the    famous    Marshall    aid,    the    new 
unity  to  western  Europe  and  now  the  At- 
lantic Pact.    How  has  this  tremendous  change 
In  our  outlook  and  policy  been  accomplished? 
The  responsible  mtolsters  to  all  the  coun- 
tries concerned  deserve  high  credit.     Thera 
is  credit  enough  for  ail.     In  my  own  coun- 
try the  Foreign   Secretary,  Mr.   Bevtn,   wbo 
has  come  here  to  sign  the  Atlantic  Pact,  haa 
Bhown    himself    todlfferent    to    mere    party 
popularity  to  dealing  with  these  great  na- 
tional Issues.     He  has  shown  himself.  Ilka 
niany    American    public    men,    above    mere 
partisan  toterest  in  dealtog  with  these  na- 
tional   and    world    issues.      Wo    one    could, 
however,  have  brought  about  these  Immense 
changes  to  the  feeltog  of  the  United  States, 
Great    Britato.    and    Europe    but    for    the 
astoundtog    policy    of    the    Russian    Soviet 
Government.     We  may  well  ask,  "Why  have 
they  deliberately  acted  so  as  to  unite  tr.e 
free  world   against  them?"     It   la  certainly 
not   because   there   are   not   very   able   men 
among  them.     Why  have  they  done  It?     I 
offer  you  my   own   answer   to   this   strange 
conundnmi.     It    la   becatise   they   fear   the 
friendship  of  the  west  more  than  its  hos- 
tility.   They  cannot  afford  to  allow  free  and 
friendly  totercourse  to  grow  up  between  the 
vast  area  they  control  and  the  civilization 
of  the  west.     The  Russian  people  must  not 
see   what  goes   on   outside,   and   the   world 
must  not  see  what  goes  on  toslde  the  Soviet 
domain     Thirteen  men  to  the  Kremlto.  hold- 
ing down  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  and 
aiming  at  the  rule  of  the  world   feel  that  at 
all  costs  they  must  keep  up   the   barriers. 
Self-preservation,    not    for    Russia    but    for 
themselves,  lies  at  the  root  and  Is  the  ex- 
planation of  their  stotster  and   malignant 
policy. 

In  consequence  of  the  Soviet  conduct  the 
relations  of  Communist  Russia  with  the 
other  great  powers  of  the  world  are  without 
precedent  to  history.  Measures  and  counter- 
measures  have  been  taken  on  many  occa- 
sioi«  which  to  any  previous  period  could 
only  have  meant  armed  conflict.  The  sltxia- 
tion  haa  been  well  described  by  dlstlil|{Ulrtiad 
Americans  as  the  cold  war.  And  the  qtwa- 
tion  la  asked  are  we  winning  the  cold  war? 
This  caimot  be  decided  by  looking  at  Europe 
alone.  We  must  also  look  to  Asia.  The 
worst  disaster  stoce  our  victory  haa  been 
the  collapse  of  China  itoder  Communist  at- 
tack and  totrigue.  China,  to  which  the 
United  States  has  always  taken  a  high 
toterest,  comprises  an  immense  part  of  the 
population  of  the  world.  The  absorption  of 
Chtoa  and  India  toto  the  Kremlto -controlled 
Commitoist  empire,  would  certainly  bring 
measureless  bloodshed  and  misery  to  eight 
or  n<"«^  hundred  million  people. 

On  the  other  hand  the  position  to  Europe 
has  so  far  been  succesafully  malntatoed. 
The  prodigious  effort  of  the  Berlto  air  lift 
has  carried  us  through  the  wtoter.  Time, 
though  dearly  bought,  haa  been  gatoed  for 
peace.  The  efficiency  of  the  American  and 
British  air  forces  haa  been  proved  and  Im- 
proved. Most  of  all  the  spectacle  of  the 
British  and  Americans  trying  to  feed  the  two 
milUon  Germans  to  Berlin,  while  the  Soviet 
Government  was  trying  to  starve  them,  haa 
been  an  object  lesson  to.  the  G«Tnan  people 
far  beyond  anything  that  words  could  con- 
vey. 1  trust  that  small  and  needleea  jirovo- 
cations  of  German  sentiment  may  be  avoided 
by   the  Weate-n  Powers.     The  revival   and 
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union  of  Sarope  cannot  b«  achieved  without 
tiM  eamot  and  freely  glTen  aid  of  the  0«r- 

Uft  haa  fully  ]uatlAed  ItMlf. 
I  faar  and  Iti  ahadovs  brood  over 
today.  A  month  ago  In 
X  apoke  to  a  meeting  of  30.000 
lhrtf««"«  I  eoold  feel  at  once  their  frtend- 
ahlp  ^"<1  their  anxiety.  They  have  no  At- 
;  Oeaan.  no  Engllah  Channel,  between 
and  the  Buaelan  Communist  armored 
Yet  they  bravely  and  ardently 
the  canae  of  united  Europe.  I  waa 
alacT  conacloxia  of  the  hope  and  faith  which 
they,  like  the  Greek  people,  place  In  the 
United  States. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  something 
quite  ax  wicked  but  in  some  ways  more  formi- 
dable than  Hitler,  bccatise  Hitler  had  only 
tb*  Herrenvolk  pride  and  antl-Semltlr  hatred 
to  exploit.  He  had  no  fundamental  tr.eme. 
But  ttts—  13  men  in  the  Kremlin  have  their 
hterarchy  and  a  church  of  Communlat  adepta. 
vboM  iiiliifcnnariri  are  in  every  country  as 
a  fifth  ootaBfB.  awaiting  the  day  when  they 
hope  to  be  the  absolute  masters  of  their 
fellow  coxmtrymen  and  pay  off  old  scores. 
They  have  their  antl-Ood  religion  and  their 
CommunUt  doctrine  of  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Indlvldxial  to  the  sUte.  Behind 
ttya  standa  tha  largest  army  In  the  world. 
tn  th«  hands  of  a  government  pxiraulng  Im- 
parteltot  expansion,  as  no  czar  or  kaiser  had 
•*«r  done. 

X  must  net  conceal  from  you  the  truth 
as  I  see  It.  It  la  certain  that  Europe  would 
IxtiMt  been  communlzed  and  London  under 
iKMnbardment  some  time  ago  but  for  the 
datarrtnt  of  the  atomic  bomb  In  the  hands 
of  the  United  States. 

Another  question  la  also  asked.  Is  time  on 
our  side?  That  Is  not  a  question  that  can 
ba  answered  except  within  strict  limits.  We 
hai*  MTtalnly  not  an  unlimited  period  of 
time  before  a  settlement  should  be  achieved. 
The  utmost  vigilance  shoxild  be  practiced. 
But  I  do  not  think  myself  that  violent  or 
precipitate  action  should  be  taken  now. 
War  is  not  Inevitable.  The  Germans  have 
a  wise  saying.  "The  trees  do  not  grow  up  to 
the  sky."  Often  something  happens  to  turn 
or  mitigate  the  course  of  events.  Four  or 
five  hundred  yean  ago  Europe  seemed  about 
to  b*  conquered  by  the  Mongols.  Two  great 
battles  were  fought  almost  on  the  same  day 
near  Vienna  and  In  Poland.  In  both  of 
theae  the  chivalry  and  armed  power  of  Eu- 
rope was  completely  shattered  by  the  Asiatic 
hoRlas.  It  seemed  that  nothing  could  avert 
tha  doom  of  the  famcrus  continent  from 
which  moderu  clvlllxatlon  and  culture  have 
apraad  throughout  the  world.  But  at  the 
critical  moment  the  Great  Khan  died.  The 
■ucc— ilnn  was  vacant  and  the  Mongol  armies 
and  their  leaders  trooped  back  on  their 
poniea  across  the  7.000  mllea  which  separated 
tbam  from  their  capital  in  order  to  choose 
a  successor.  They  never  returned  till  now. 
We  need  not  abandon  hope  or  patience. 
Many  favorable  processes  are  on  foot.  Un- 
der the  Impact  of  commtmLim  all  the  free 
naCI(»s  are  being  welded  together  as  they 
never  have  been  t>efore  and  never  could  be 
but  for  the  harsh  external  pressure  to  which 
they  are  being  subjected.  We  have  no  hos- 
tility to  the  Rusalan  people  and  no  desire 
to  deny  them  their  legitimate  rights  and 
security.  I  hoped  that  Russia,  after  the  war, 
would  have  accasa.  through  unfrocen  waters. 
Into  every  ocean,  guaranteed  by  the  world 
organisation  of  which  she  would  be  a  lead- 
ing Boamber  that  she  should  have  the  freest 
aeoaaa.  which  indeed  she  has  at  the  present 
time,  to  raw  materials  of  every  kind;  and 
tbat  the  Russians  everywhere  would  be  re- 
ealved  as  brothers  tn  tha  human  family. 
That  still  remains  our  aim  and  ideal.  We 
seek  nothing  from  Ruaala  but  good  will  and 
fair  play.  If.  how«v«r.  there  Is  to  be  a  war 
of  nerves,  let  us  make  sure  our  nerves  are 
atroBg  and  are  fortified  by  tha  daepast  con- 
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[ORSE.     Mr.    President.   I   ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 

subject  Academic  Freedom  Ver- 
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being  no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 


members  of  the  law  enforce- 
graf  uating  class,  ladles,  and  gentlemen. 
It  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  by 
Diredtor  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
igatioa  to  speak  to  the  gxadiiates  of  the 
^alon  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
National  Academy.     I  extend  to 
skicere  congratulations. 
f!  miliar  with  the  origin  and  history 
FBI  National  Academy  and  I  know, 
that  It  was  bom  out  of  the  Insplra- 
law -enforcement  statesmanship  of 
loover. 
F(  deral  Bureau  of  Investigation  Na- 
Ac&demy  is  but  one  of  the  examples 
thf  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Ion  has  set  showing  that  our  Fed- 
Gov^mment  can  cooperate  with  State 
governmental  departments  without 
^ay   diminishing   local   self-govem- 
respoiislblllties  or  substituting  Federal 
n  and  domination  for  local  gov- 
prerogatlves.    The  record  of  coop- 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga- 
State  and   local   law-enforcement 
las  been  responsible  largely  in  re- 
for  greater  public  support  In  all  of 
Stat^   for    improved    law-enforcement 


stfmdards  and  examples  set  by  tha 

raapact  to  the  direct  relatlonahlp 

ilgh  standards  of  qualifications  for 


personnel  and  efficient  law  enforcement  hava 
catised  many  State  legislatures,  city  councils, 
and  county  boards  throughout  America  to 
reorganize  their  police  administration  in  the 
interest  of  a  more  scientific  law-enforcement 
program.  The  demonstration  by  the  FBI 
that  law  enforcement  on  a  Federal  level 
should  be,  can  be,  and  must  be  kept  free  of 
political  Influences  has  done  much  to  encour- 
age law-enforcement  administrators  on  local 
governmental  levels  to  win  public  support 
for  the  sound  position  that  political  patrou- 
age  and  political  fixing  should  have  no  place 
or  recognition  in  police  administration. 

For  a  good  many  years  I  served  as  desm  of 
the  State  university  law  school  In  my  State 
and  taught  criminal  law  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure. It  was  my  view  that  a  law  school 
should  work  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
law-enforcement  agencies  of  the  State  if  its 
graduates  were  to  perform  with  understand- 
ing their  duties  as  officers  of  the  courts. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  too  many 
lawyers  practicing  In  our  criminal  courts,  be 
they  proaecutors  or  defense  lawyers,  fall  to 
fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  In  the  first 
Instance  they  are  officers  of  the  court  charged 
with  the  professional  responsibility  of  help- 
ing the  court  and  jury  do  Justice  In  accord- 
ance with  American  principles  of  justice  as 
set  out  in  the  law.  I  am  afraid  that  too 
many  prosecutors  assiune  that  their  primary 
duty  is  to  convict  defendants  charged  with 
crime  and  too  many  defense  lawyers  asstune 
that  their  primary  duty  la  to  acquit  defend- 
ants charged  with  crime.  Both  groups  of 
lawyers  too  frequently  overlook  the  fact  that 
their  primary  duty  Is  to  serve  as  officers  of 
the  court  In  establishing  the  facts  Involved 
in  the  alleged  crimes  so  that  the  court  and 
jury  can  render  justice  as  determined  by  the 
facts. 

It  Is  this  desire  of  prosecutors  to  convict 
and  defense  attorneys  to  acquit  which  so  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  those  abuses  and  ques- 
tionable tactics  on  both  sides  of  the  case  for 
which  the  legal  profession  Is  so  often  criti- 
cized. In  their  desire  to  either  convict  or 
acqtilt  too  many  lawyers  too  frequently  come 
to  look  upon  police  and  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers as  forces  of  opposition  In  specific  cases 
if  they  discover  that  the  evidence  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  law-enforcement  officer  does  not 
accord  with  their  theory  of  the  case.  Such 
lawyers  forget  that  the  police  and  law-en- 
forcement officers,  too,  are  officers  of  the 
court  charged  with  the  same  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  assisting  the  court  In  doing  justice. 

I  think,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover,  has  been  the  great- 
est educational  force  In  the  country  In  Im- 
proving the  understanding  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession aa  to  Its  Inseparable  partnership  with 
law-enforcement  agencies  In  aiding  our 
courts  to  administer  justice  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  I  could  enumerate  many 
examples  in  my  own  State  of  the  educational 
services  to  the  legal  profession  which  the 
FBI  has  rendered.  I  remember,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  Crime  Commission,  the 
close  cooperation  which  we  received  from 
the  FBI  on  police  administration  phasaa  of 
our  work.  Never  did  the  FBI  faU  to  co- 
operate with  us  In  connection  with  any  law- 
enforcement  program  put  on  by  the  law 
school  or  by  our  State  and  coxinty  bar  as- 
sociations. 

I  know  that  the  emphasis  of  the  FBI  upon 
■dantific  police  methods  and  incorruptible 
law-enforcement  procedures  has  won  the 
admiration  of  the  legal  profession  not  only 
in  my  State  but  throxighout  the  Nation. 
What  Is  more  it  haa  made  prosecutors  and 
dafMua  attorneys  more  appreciative  of  their 
primary  public  duty  as  officers  of  the  court 
to  see  to  it  that  justice  Is  done  in  accordance 
with  facta  Involved  in  individual  cases. 

This  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Na- 
tional Academy  is  one  of  the  signal  educa- 
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tional  services  tor  improved  law  enforcement 
rendered  by  the  Bxireau.  However,  I  hope 
that  d\irlng  your  course  of  training  In  the 
FBI  National  Academy  you  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  fact  that  It  symbolizes  more 
than  improved  law  enforcement.  I  hope 
that  you  appreciate  the  fact  tliat  it  offers 
more  than  a  professional  course  of  training 
in  police  problems  and  their  solution.  I 
trust  that  your  work  and  study  tn  the  Acad- 
emy has  broadened  your  vision  and  under- 
standing of  the  e-.sential  elements  of  Amer- 
ican Jiistice. 

If  you  will  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
course  of  study  you  have  just  completed 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  under- 
lying It  all  has  been  an  emphasis  upon  the 
basic  principle  that  American  justice  flows 
from  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual person.  Further.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy sought  to  Instill  in  you  a  much  deep>er 
appreciation  of  the  rights.  privUegee,  free- 
doms and  obligations  of  American  citlaen- 
shlp.  Thus,  rather  than  talk  to  you  today 
about  any  technical  phase  of  police  admin- 
istration I  want  to  discixss  very  briefly  one 
phase  of  the  threat  of  communism,  to  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  in  America. 

I  would  entitle  my  remarks,  "Academic 
Freedom  Versus  Communist  indoctrination." 
As  you  know,  a  controversy  Is  raging  in 
American  educational  circles  today  over  tha 
Issue.  Does  academic  freedom  entitle  Com- 
munists to  teach  in  our  schools? 

To  my  way  of  thinking  It  doesnt  make  any 
difference  whether  the  individual  is  a  police- 
man, a  farmer,  a  factory  worker,  a  profes- 
sional man.  or  a  citizen  in  any  other  walk  at 
life,  we  all  in  America  are  confronted  today 
with  the  obligaUon  of  rededlcatlng  ouiaahwa 
in  support  of  the  principles  of  our  system  of 
Justice  which  protect  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual birt  at  the  same  time  place  upon 
him  the  duty  of  respecting  the  rights  of 
others. 

There  unquestionably  is  a  clash  of  Ideolo- 
gies in  the  world  today  which  threatens  Its 
peace.  Great  world  forces  are  organizing 
against  the  threat  of  communism  because 
they  know  that  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
existing  in  a  free  state  are  shackled  in  a 
totalitarian  state. 

I  am  afraid  that  too  many  people  have 
forgotten  that  our  economic  system  and  our 
political  system  are  inseparable.  We  cannot 
have  individual  rights  and  liberties  as  set 
out  in  our  Constitution  under  any  totali- 
tarian economy.  We  cannot  maintain  the 
foundation  principle  of  democratic  govern- 
ment under  a  totalitarian  economy. 

When  we  speak  in  o\ir  country  about  the 
Importance  of  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment which  Is  basic  to  ova  political  philoao- 
phy.  namely,  that  the  people  are  the  mas- 
tCTS  and  not  the  servants  of  the  state,  we 
speak  of  a  principle  which  rests  on  the  con- 
cept that  the  IndividxuJ  Is  all-Important 
In  our  American  way  of  political  thinking. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  the  Communist 
form  of  government,  the  Individual  Is  but 
an  item  of  human  fodder  with  which  to  feed 
the  totalitarian  appetltie  of  the  state ^tt  is 
very  dlfflc\ilt  to  reconcile  In  the  interest  of 
peace  the  political  philosophies  of  commu- 
nism and  democracy,  btrt  we  must  try  to 
find  some  basis  on  which  the  two  philoso- 
phies can  live  tn  peace  tn  the  world.  I  say 
that  because  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  a  war 
which  would  result  in  the  kiUing  of  millions 
of  human  beings,  living  under  both  Com- 
munist and  democratic  governmental  sys- 
tems today,  we  must  face  the  cold,  hard 
Cact  tlMt  some  mutually  sattslactory  under- 
■tandlnc  for  peaceful  relationships  must  be 
reached. 

I  am  not  one  of  thooe  who  believe  that  the 
■HBIhb  paople  are  being  held  in  complete 
■ttttjugattan  or  in  involuntary  servitude  by 
the  Rxualan  leaders.     The  evidence  ta  very 


much  against  such  a  point  of  view,  although 
there  are  those  in  this  country  who  are  try- 
ing to  convince  us  that  the  Russian  people 
are  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Com- 
munist regime. 

It  would  be  rather  reaasiuing  and  hopeful 
If  one  could  believe  that  the  Russian  people 
are  anti-Communist.  Tine  facts,  however, 
point  to  the  contrary.  The  facta  indicate 
that  the  Russian  leaders  have  succeeded  with 
a  program  of  indoctrination  and  propaganda 
since  the  Russian  Revolution  In  convincing 
the  Riisslan  people  generally  that  the  com- 
munistic form  of  government  offers  tiie  only 
hope  of  survival  for  the  Riissian   people. 

We  Americans  need  to  remember  tliat  the 
Russian  people  have  been  convinced  that  we 
intend  to  make  wat  upon  them  and  that  th£y 
must  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prepare 
for  that  war  no  matter  what  the  personal 
sacrifice  and  hardship  may  be.  It  appears 
evident  that  the  Rusalan  people  are  making 
tremendous  sacrifices  and  undergoing  great 
hardships  in  carrying  out  the  propaganda 
dictates  of  the  Russian  Politburo. 

Part  of  the  Russian  strategy  Is  a  program 
of  Infiltration  Into  the  free  governments  of 
the  world  so  that  In  case  of  another  war  the 
Communists  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  Inter- 
nal damage  to  those  free  governments,  in- 
cluding our  own.  This  tactic  of  infiltration 
is  characteristic  of  totalitarian  techniques  as 
used  by  Hitler  as  well  as  by  the  Russians. 
We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  a  spread  of 
the  conununistic  philosophy  In  America  Is 
Itself  a  threat  to  the  great  spiritual  values  of 
our  form  of  government. 

Although  we  must  recognlae  this  danger 
we  must  be  careful  at  the  same  time  not  to 
become  alarmists.  We  mtist  be  careful  not 
to  become  Red-l»lters  in  the  negative  sense. 
But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  close 
otw  minds  to  evidence  and  proof  of  Com- 
munist Infiltration  Into  our  American  Insti- 
tutions. 

In  discussing  Infiltration  tactics  1  would 
caution  you  to  remember  that  we  must 
try  to  lean  over  backward  in  controUing  our 
emotional  attitudes  toward  communistic  ac- 
tivities. Keen  perception  and  cool-headed 
statesmanship  are  better  weapons  to  use 
against  the  Infiltrating  techniques  of  Com- 
munists than  Is  the  adoption  of  pollce-stata 
methods  on  our  own  part  In  an  attempt  to 
combat  an  ideology  which  aeeks  to  destroy 
us.  It  is  very  difficult  to  remain  coldly  ana- 
lytical of  the  tacUcs  of  Communists  but  It 
Is  only  by  cold  analyses  that  we  can  prop- 
erly appraise  the  natTire  and  methods  of  our 
Communist  opposition. 

What  are  some  of  the  American  institu- 
tions through  which  the  Communists  may 
be  expected  to  Infiltrate  and  spread  their  In- 
sidious propaganda  against  the  spiritual 
values  of  democracy?  We  may  be  sure  that 
they  will  attempt  to  infiltrate  into  every 
American  Institution  which  offers  them  any 
opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mimlst  cell.  That  they  have  tried  and  are 
trying  to  infiltrate  their  propaganda  into  the 
educational  systems  of  America  Is  self-evi- 
dent. Under  the  name  of  academic  freedom 
they  seek  to  carry  out  an  indoctrination  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  I  wotild  caution  you  to  watch  out 
for  wltcn  hunts  In  otir  educational  systems 
conducted  by  those  who  do  not  believe  In 
academic  freedom.  We  will  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  democracy  tf  our  counterattack  on 
communistic  Infiltration  takes  the  form  of 
methods  which  destroy  an  tm- 
i  wmxch.  for  the  truth  In  the  halls 
(tf  iMitallv  of  aor  educational  institutions. 

Twanty-OBM  yaara  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  aa  a  teacher  in  imiversity  classrooms, 
and  I  know  that  caae  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  academic  freedom  is  tha  attempt  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  part  of  prejudiced 
groups,  to  stifie  the  untrammeled  search  for 
the      truth  In  our  bails  of   learning.     The 


great  Biblical  tenet  of  American  free  educa- 
tion. "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  tlie  truth 
ehall  make  you  free."  is  too  precious  to  be 
shackled  by  academic  censorship  or  the  rlgbt 
of  free  minds  to  search  out  the  trutb  no 
matter  what  shibboleths  or  existing  preju- 
dices must  be  pierced  In  finding  the  tiutb 

However,  academic  freedom  Is  not  syn- 
onymous with  license  to  destroy  that  free- 
dom. I  faQ  to  follow  the  logic  of  some  of 
our  educators  who  are  arguing  these  days 
that  the  preservation  at  academic  freedom 
in  the  colleges  of  America  requires  the  recof - 
nltioQ  of  a  right  of  teachers  to  become  Com- 
munists and  retain  their  teaching  poe.tlons. 
I  say  that  I  cannot  accept  that  argument  (or 
the  obvious  reason  that  true  Communists 
do  not  poflsess  free  minds  but  rather  are 
Indoctrlnators  of  a  philosophy  which  seeks 
to  promote  revolution  and  reduce  our  people 
to  the  dictates  of  a  totalitarian  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Such  teachers  are  not  '  "achers  at 
all.  seeking  to  lead  students  through  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  governmental  philCBophies. 
Such  teachers  do  not  possess  tha  devotion 
of  the  scientists  to  the  findings  oi  the  facts 
but  rather  such  Communist  teacho^.  In  order 
to  carry  out  their  indoctrination  objectives, 
must  necessarily  slant  their  teachings  away 
from  the  facts. 

Granted,  that  looking  at  the  problem  from 
the  standpomt  of  an  isolated  case  here  and 
there,  the  danger  does  not  seem  to  be  too 
alarming,  nevertheless  when  one  looks  at  the 
Communist  strategy  pattern  as  a  whole.  It  is 
impossible  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  danger 
is  a  very  real  one.  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
that  students  in  political  science,  philosophy, 
economics,  and  other  courses  taught  in  the 
social  sciences,  should  not  study  the  Com- 
munist philosophies,  because  obviously  we 
cannot  have  an  intelligent,  educated  point 
of  view  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  commu- 
nism if  we  do  not  have  an  informed  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  communism.  However,  that  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  the  taxpayers  should  pay  for  the 
teaching  of  communism  In  either  a  veiled 
or  unveiled  form  by  Communists  on  our  col- 
lege faculties. 

I  see  no  principle  of  acadenuc  freedom  in- 
volved in  a  refusal  on  the  pari  of  university 
administrations  or  boards  of  education  to 
allow  Communists  to  teach  on  their  faculties. 
To  the  contrary,  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
we  would  soon  lose  academic  freedom  in  our 
country — as  it  has  been  lost  m  Russia  if  a 
Communist  educational  policy  should  ever 
oome  to  prevail  in  our  school  system. 

In  other  wcu-ds.  I  dont  think  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  Communist  on  a  faculty  In  order 
to  make  certam  that  the  students  will  be 
given  an  of^xutunity  to  analyze  the  Com- 
munist philosophy. 

Therefore,  ^*  seems  to  me  that  any  attempt 
to  pervert  academic  freedom  into  a  license 
for  Communists  to  teach  in  our  schools 
should  be  rejected.  I  say  that  fully  appreci- 
ating the  fact  that  tindcubtedly  there  are 
some  American  teachers  who  are  sincere 
critics  of  the  abuses  of  capitalism  and  of 
social  and  economic  injustice  in  America 
and  who  are  falsely  accused  of  being  Com- 
munists or  fellow  travelers  simply  because 
they  present  to  their  studrnts  critical  anal- 
yses of  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
own  system  of  government.  However,  false 
and  unwarranted  attacks  against  lltieral 
teachers  In  our  American  educational  sys- 
tem can  be  answered  and  the  teacher  eoo- 
cemcd  can  be  protected  in  his  academic 
rights  without  taking  the  extreme  poatttoa 
that  academic  freedom  Immunises  taaiBftMS 
from  any  examination  of  what  they  teach  or 
of  any  -xmsideration  of  their  loyalty  to  our 
form  of  government. 

Academic  freedom  certainly  should  not 
become  a  sanctuary  for  propagandists.  Aca- 
demic freedom  certainly  should  not  become 


hll 


I 
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a  tmtatfi  azul  prot«ctar  of  Indoctrlnatloa. 
It  li  to  b«  grmntad  xauA  ttawtng  a  line  be- 
tween timOam  and  Ueasae  U  always  a  dlO- 

aad  cxceedtat>7  li  ttlWpt  JadpMBt.  Bow- 
ever,  tbe  dlflcxilty  ot  tlM  taak  of  determining 
wlurt  teUa  witJtim  ibe  rtAlm  of  academic  frce- 

4tim  tmA  what  ««^fr"  academic  freedom 

doe*  not  pmOtj  ettlMr  aeboal  mMMMIh  or 
oar  cttlMBfT  SHMnlly  ta  ttMMtag  up  their 

to  auinuili  wlMB  eoattoBted  by  any 

subtle  or  otberwiae.  ot  Commxiniats 

raadsts   to   tnllltrate   Into   cur   educa- 

system.  Any  such  challenge  to  free- 
dom oC  adDOOiao  jmaented  by  indoctrlna- 
tloa tastta  OMMC  be  net  head-on.  Tbus.  I 
do  not  ahare  the  point  of  ▼!•«  that  the 
yiMldant  of  the  University  of  WaaUngton. 
acting  throxi^h  the  board  of  regents  of  that 
great  lasUtutlon.  Tiolared  academic  freedom 
fef  naBBVtag  from   the  faculty  any   avowed 
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the  position  that  students 
Id  not  hear  speeches  by  CommunlsU 
I  do  not  believe  In  thought-control 
or  In  poUce-state  methods.  It  must 
ba  fraated  that  we  do  not  answer  or  rebut 
eoaamonlstlc  fallacies  by  refusing  to  listen 
tottHa.  Tbat  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
students  through  a  teach- 
conatant  bombardment  of 
tUon  ot  Communist  propaganda 
praMnted  in  the  name  of  academic  freedom. 
It  ta  one  thing  f<jr  studenU  to  go  voluntarily 
to  a  lecture  by  a  known  Communist  or  Pas- 
etat-mtndad  person  onfc  of  tntaiiectual  cxirics- 
Ity  or  daitre  to  try  to  aaalyaa  and  understand 
Vkm  psAaft  of  view  of  the  speaker  but  tt  la 
^pMa  a  different  thing  to  impose  In  the  nama 
ct  scademlc  freedom  a  subversive  teacher 
on  the  students  of  any  school. 

Therefore.  It  la  one  thing  to  take  the  posi- 
tion, as  I  taka  tlM  poaltlon.  that  true  aca- 
damlc  freedom  ttm^akia  us  from  excluding 
ftom  critical  analysis  and  study  in  our 
aAools  any  of  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
Boaiiic  philosophies  which  throughout  his- 
tory have  contested  for  the  support  of  peo- 
plaa  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  take  the 
poattton  that  academic  freedom  permits  any 
In  oiir  f»aa  aeboot  system  to  be- 
a  propaganda  rostrum  for  the  Indoc- 
of  totalitarian  doctrines.  The 
pwpuailion  la  unacceptable  to  say  In  the 
saBM  of  academic  freedom  that  In  oxler  to 
give  students  a  background  and  an  under- 
of  the  phUoaaptiT  of  communism, 
iple.  we  cu^M  ta  put  on  our  teach- 
ing stafli  teachars  who  are  seeking  to  lead 
them  toy  way  of  propaganda  Into  accepting 
the  notion  that  the  American  systems  of 
politteal  democracy  and  economic  capitalism 
are  a  failure  in  that  they  deny  basic  human 
limits. 

Ja  a  liberal  In  American  politics  I  hold  to 
the  view  that  any  form  of  totalltarlaniam. 
lUJ^lstlc  or  otherwise.  Is  Incompatible 
Indlvldxi&l  liberty  and  with  protecting 
t&e  iptotkual  vattw  and  dignity  of  the  person. 
Our  Amarlean  ayatam  of  a  political  democ- 
racy combined  with  a  capitalistic  economy 
has  advanced  human  rights  and  provided 
for  human  needs  to  a  dagrea  far  superior  to 
tlM&  wUdi  baa  been  developed  under  any 
ottar  polltieal  and  economic  system  in  all 
Ustory. 

As  cltlaana  In  that  democracy  I  trust  that 
aa  you  go  back  to  yoxir  local  communities 
3rou7  experlaneai  han  tix 
have  inspired  yo«  to  a 
toaale  prlndplaa  of  individual  liberty  on  which 
American  justice  resu.  I  tnist  that  you  will 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
■aedoBi  dOM  aot  —aan  Moanae  to 
through  tmlualiliisiluu  of  totall- 
Ivaa  our  American  system  of  self - 
It. 
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HON.  WiLUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  cALircmnA 

UK  THE  31NATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18) .  1949 

Mr.  KKOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
by  a  Los  Angeles  Times  correspondent 


and  an  feditorial  commenting  on  the 
article,  appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rii  :ord.  as  follows : 

[Prom  the   Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  34. 
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(By  Waldo  Drake) 
—California  is  far  from  being  the 
o  jportunity  for   the  British   work- 
a(  cording  to  Don  Cooper,  a  London 

an. 
(  ught  to  know.    He  and  his  family 
back  home  in  Dagenham.  Essex, 
in  Los  Angeles  County.    They 
it. 

ago.  Mr.  Cooper,  who  Is  54,  and 

Maud,  with  their  daughter  May.  26. 

Bill.  23.  and  a  family  friend.  Joe 

38.  sailed  from  London  to  live 

where  they  had  a  brand-new 

for  them. 

:he  war  their  daughter  Grace,  27, 

an  American  soldier,  Thomas  D. 

who  now  has  a  flourishing  meat 

Long   Beach.     When   Grace   per- 

famlly  to  come  to  California  she 

lusband   buUt    another   bungalow 

heir  own  home  at  15416  Clark  Ave- 

It  was  ready  for  them  when 

after  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 

Queen  Elizabeth  as  tourist  pas- 

•165  apiece  and  the  transconti- 

trlp  for  •72. 
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LONCSHORXMAN    DoXSM'T    MXSS 

CauroBiu* 


ALL  GOT  JOBS 


the  elder,  who  has  a  disarming 

4umor,  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a 

from  the  Inteimatlonal  Long- 

and  Warehousemen's  Union,  at 

and  went  to  work  handling  cargo 

Angeles  waterfront.    Son  Bill  and 

also  quickly  landed  jobs  as 

halpais  on  a  power-plant  instal- 

'  Wilmington. 

were  Joyful  at  the  outset.    Don 

•1.50   an   hour,   with   abundant 

ind  the  youngsters  would  get  $1.75 

three   times   their  race  of  pay   in 

But     their    hopes    were    quickly 

lliey  had  to  work  too  hard. 

workmen  wouldn't  stand  for  the 

happen  in  California."  said  Don. 

longshore  foremen  are  real  'drivers.' 

even  answer  them  back,  they  can 

-Just  like  that." 


QUOrrS    CHAMPION 

Cofper  is   a  strapping  e-footer.  with 
face,  reminiscent  of  a  Sioux 
He  looks  10  years  yoiuger  than 
and  Is  still  one  of  &-ltain's  lead- 
players.    He  was  Australian  cham- 
1|16.  and  all-Cngland  champion  in 
1932.    But  ha  found  the  cargo- 
]  lace  too  strenuous  and  the  weather 
■aya. 


"The  Yanks  do  get  through  a  lot  of  cargo 
and  they  make  more  money."  Don  admlttad, 
"but  what  does  it  get  them?  It  makes  them 
old  men  before  they  know  it. 

"They  handle  more  goods  than  we  do  here 
at  Tlllbury  because  they  are  willing  to  use 
mechanical  loaders  and  gadgets  like  them. 
Our  dockers  won't  go  for  those  macliines. 
because  they  put  men  out  of  work." 

Mr.  Coop)er  complained  that  the  California 
longshoreman  is  a  slave  of  the  hiring  hall 
system.  He  had  to  get  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  explained,  in  order  to  be  In  the 
Wilmington  hiring  hall  in  time  for  the  morn- 
ing call  for  men  for  the  8  a.  m.  shift. 

GET     PAID     ANTHOW 

"11  your  name  wasn't  called  that  morning, 
you  had  to  stick  around  all  day  and  night,  or 
lose  your  turn,"  he  said,  "In  London,  the 
dockers  wouldn't  stand  for  that.  We  report 
twice  a  day  and  get  some  pay  even  if  wa 
aren't  called." 

His  son  Bill  and  Joe  Birmingham  had  a 
similar  doleful   tale  as  bricklayer's   helpers. 

"We  had  to  keep  the  bricklayer  supplied 
with  bricks,"  said  Bill,  "and  did  be  make  us 
work.  He  kept  us  on  the  dead  run — in  that 
heat  and  sun — and  kept  shouting  at  us  for 
mcH-e  bricks.  That's  the  trouble  with  Ameri- 
can labor.  Everybody  Is  on  piecework  and 
trying  to  make  too  much  money. 

•'Over  there  the  workers  get  paid  for  a 
lot  of  overtime,"  Bill  admitted,  "but  the 
British  workman  doesn't  want  overtime  pay. 
He  would  have  to  pay  most  of  It  back  as 
income  tax.  The  Americans  were  complain- 
ing to  us  about  heavy  taxes  to  feed  the 
British.  We  told  them  they  didn't  know 
what  taxes  meant.  The  British  worker  gives 
back  a  third  of  his  pay  as  Income  tax." 

UlfCEHTAHf    BMPLOTMZNT 

At  this  point,  the  elder  Cooper  Interceded 
to  say  that  the  main  reason  the  family  voted 
to  return  to  England,  after  3  months,  was 
not  the  arduous  labor,  but  uncertainty  of 
employment.  The  ELWTJ  refused  to  renew 
Dons  visitor's  card  after  3  months.  Bill 
and  Joe  also  preferred  their  steady  Jobs,  at  a 
third  the  pay,  at  Carnages  Department  Store 
in  London. 

Mrs.  Cooper  said  the  five  members  of  the 
family  subsisted  In  California  for  less  than 
$80  a  week,  but  that  back  In  Dagenham  they 
are  living  on  $30.  They  pay  only  •SO  rent  for 
their  tiny,  doll-like,  two-story  cottage  In 
Dagenham.  one  of  a  thousand  little  "peas- 
In-a-pod"  houses  near  London's  Tilbury 
docks  on  the  Thames. 

Don  Cooper  admits  California  workers 
get  more — and  better — food  than  British 
laborers'  drab  and  scanty  fare.  But,  he  says, 
they  don't  appreciate  it. 

BIG   CAS   CRAZK 

"Every  California  longshoreman  thinks  he 
has  to  have  a  big  automobile,"  he  said,  "but 
all  a  British  docker  wants  is  a  home  and  food 
for  his  family  and  plenty  of  leisure." 

"Working  people  are  much  better  off  in 
England,"  cut  In  young  Bill,  "because  the 
social-security  plan  insures  them  against 
want  and  gives  them  free  care  when  they  are 
sick." 

Bill  thinks  Britain's  nationalized  medicine 
Is  a  :;reat  forward  step  in  socialism.  He  said 
the  workingmon  Isn't  concerned  that  the 
scheme  so  far  Is  being  largely  supported  by 
public  funds. 

"All  we  know  Is  that  It  only  takes  a  dollar 
a  week  out  of  your  pay, "  he  said.  "In  Cali- 
fornia many  doctors  and  hospitals  won't  even 
take  a  workingman's  case  unless  he  can  pay 
in  advance." 

Don  Coop>er  is  sure  that  Britain's  Labor 
Government  will  be  retained  by  next  year's 
elections,  provided  there  is  continued  Ameri- 
can aid  to  support  economic  recovery. 
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HUMKKilJt  roa  PPB 

"Poor  old  Churchill  I"  said  Don.  -He's  traT- 
ellng  with  the  wrong  crowd.'' 

Don  said  the  whole  family  was  homeslek 
for  Dagenham's  long  summer  evenings,  but 
that  he  particularly  missed  his  neighborhood 
pub.  the  Anglers. 

•Tm  not  really  a  drinking  man,"  he  ex- 
plained, "but  you  dont  feel  at  home  in  an 
Aaaarlcan  bar. 

•TJown  at  the  Anglers  BUI  Goffe  will  let  you 
make  a  night  of  it  with  one  glaas  of  stout. 
But  in  a  place  in  San  Pedro  the  bartender 
clanged  a  big  bell  if  a  fellow  didn't  finish  off 
his  drink  straight  away.  I've  never  been  to 
embarrassed  In  my  life." 

;Prom  the  Los  Angelea  Times  of  March  24. 

1948] 

Iw  3nn  or  An.  Tkicptatiohs 

Times  Correspondent  Waldo  Drake  inter- 
view with  Don  Cooper,  a  London  longshore- 
man returned  to  Tilbury  docks  after  an  un- 
satisfactory Interlude  In  southern  Calilomla, 
ought  to  be  required  reading  for  bleeding 
hearts  who  think  the  whole  world  yearns  to 
live  in  the  American  way. 

As  he  tells  It.  Cooper  didnt  have  such  a 
bad  go.  His  American  son-in-law  built  him 
a  house  here,  the  water-front  union  gave  him 
a  visitor's  card,  and  he  and  his  two  sons 
went  Immediately  to  work  at  wages  unheard 
of  in  Great  Britain.  They  made  far  more 
money,  paid  less  taxes,  ate  better  food  than 
ever  before. 

But  they  dldnt  like  tt.  After  8  months 
they  packed  up  and  went  back  to  England. 
Any  American  who  has  seen  both  countries 
finds  this  well-nigh  Impossible  to  explain. 
Cooper  doesn't. 

In  the  first  place,  says  Cooper.  Americans 
work  too  hard  They  make  a  lot  of  overtime 
but  they  don't  have  any  leisure.  They  use  a 
lot  of  machines  tbat  British  trade  unionists 
taboo  because  they  suppoaadly  put  men  out 
of  work.  Of  course  they  do  move  a  lot  of 
cargo,  but  who  cares  about  that? 

"Every  California  longshoreman  thinks  he 
has  to  have  a  big  automobile."  he  complains, 
"but  all  a  British  docker  wants  Is  a  home 
and  food  for  his  family  and  plenty  of  leisure." 

Here  is  pointed  refutation  of  much  prattle 
about  the  solidarity  of  the  working  class. 
The  goals  of  labor  in  Britain  obviously  are 
not  identical  with  the  wants  of  American 
labor,  although  culturally  and  historically 
the  two  classes  are  about  as  close  as  any. 

Don  Cooper  la  not  a  lazy  man.  but  he  is  an 
Bnglishnuui.  His  experience  bears  out  W.  3. 
Gilbert's  familiar  lyric: 

"But  in  spite  of  all  temptaUons 
To  belong  to  other  nations. 
He  remains  an  Fngllshman." 

Other  Englishmen,  oonaervatlvee  and  capi- 
talists, rared  up  with  vigor  when  It  was  sug- 
gested that  American  production  experts,  in 
connection  with  ERP.  might  share  some 
know-how  with  their  backward  English 
brothers. 

Por  his  part  Cooper  thinks  Americans  are 
incredibly  backward  in  such  matters  as  so- 
cialiaed  medicine  and  cradle- to-grave  se- 
curity. He  points  out  that  London  dockers 
get  paid  something  even  when  they  get  no 
call  to  work. 

Drake  reports  that  Cooper  Is  confident  the 
Labor  Government  will  be  retained  In  power 
BO  long  as  there  Is  oontinued  American  aid 
to  support  England's  recovery. 

A  similar  conclusion,  from  another  view- 
point, was  given  in  Los  Angeles  by  visiting 
British  Publisher  Cecil  Palmer. 

"Our  standai^  of  living  under  socialism 
la  lower,  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  than  it  has 
evw  been  in  my  lifetime."  said  Palmer.  "If 
It  were  not  for  your  generosity  •  •  • 
we  would  be  faced  In  3  months  with  1,500,000 
unemployed." 


Thmre  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  American 
dollarB  are  sustaining  Britain's  Socialist  ex- 
periment, in  what  Winston  Churchill  calls 
a  fool's  purgatory. 

But  the  key  to  Cooper's  personal  prefer- 
ence for  London  over  Los  Angeles  lies,  we 
suspect  somewhat  deeper  than  his  Socialist 
leanings.  The  highly  touted  California  sun- 
shine bothered  him;  he  sighed  for  the  very 
climate  Americans  regard  as  the  world's 
worst.  Nor  did  he  care  for  San  Pedro's 
garish  saloons:  he  was  homesick  tor  his  old 
pub.  the  Anglers,  "where  Bill  Goffe  will  let 
you  make  a  night  of  it  with  one  glass  of 
stout." 

Men  cannov  be  made  all  In  the  same  pat- 
tern; It  would  be  a  dull  world  If  they  were. 
Call  it  provincialism  if  you  will,  the  attach- 
ment to  familiar  ways  and  places  Is  an  im- 
portant part  of  human  happiness,  and  if 
Mr.  Cooper  Is  happier  in  Bbsbx,  why,  we 
wish  him  wtil. 


Whaf  t  Riiiit  Widi  America— Radio  Com- 
itary  by  W.  Eari  HaU 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  assorted 
and  sundry  critics  and  cynics  these  dajrs 
utilize  the  slightest  of  provocation  to  find 
fault  with  what  goes  on  in  America. 
They  criticize  our  American  enterprise 
system,  our  balance  of  powers,  our  legis- 
lative procedures,  our  political  indepen- 
dence, our  private  initiative  and  private 
profit  system,  and  virtually  every  social, 
political,  or  economic  process  or  condi- 
tion in  this  Republic.  I  havt  no  fault  to 
find  with  those  whose  specialty  is  criti- 
cism or  with  those  who  deem  It  their 
mission  in  life  consistently  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  the  things  which  are  wrong, 
and  never  spetik  up  for  the  things  which 
are  right  with  America. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  earnestly  believe 
It  would  be  good  for  us  all  if  we  could  have 
a  "What's  right  with  America"  week  in 
which  all  of  us  for  that  week  alone  would 
concentrate  without  exception  or  reser- 
vation upon  pointing  out  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  many  things  which  are  right 
with  this  Republic  and  the  reasons  why 
we  have  unquestionably  become  the 
leading  coimtry  of  this  earth- 
Consistent  with  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  increasing  need  to  focus  attention 
occasionally  upon  what  is  right  with 
America.  I  have  secured  much  inspira- 
tion and  gratification  from  a  radio-ed.- 
torial  written  by  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
W.  Earl  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mason  aty 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gjizette.  I  am  placing  this 
bit  of  writing — entlUed  "It's  Time  To 
Speak  Up  for  Democracy" — ^In  the  Ccw- 
GRKssioNAL  RECORD  With  the  hopc  that  tt 
will  stimulate  still  others  to  speak  up, 
and  that  each  and  all  of  us  may  do  our 
part  to  stress  and  publicize  some  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  and  procedures 
which,   after   all.    have   mad§   America 


great  and  kept  it  strong.  So  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this,  his  commentary, 
may  be  published  in  the  Rscou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
tary was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Rkcokb,  as  follows  : 

Onx  Maw's  Opintow — It's  Tna  To  Spkax  Or 
roH  DXMOcXAcpr 

(A  radio  commentary  by  W.  Earl  Hall) 

One  day  not  long  ago  a  crowd  of  150 
youths  swooped  on  the  Ulinolf  State  L.egls- 
lature.  denouncing  and  ridiculing  the  Amer- 
dan  way  of  life  and  loudly  and  proudly  pro- 
claiming, "We  are  Communists."  They  were 
from  two  coUege  campuses,  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Roosevelt  College,  also  In 
Chicago. 

A  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  In  re> 
porting  to  me  on  the  Incident,  had  this  to 
say: 

"As  I  watched  the  antics  of  these  juvenUa 
termites  as  they  took  over  Springfield, 
blocked  trafBc,  Insultad  clttoens,  and  littered 
State  house  and  other  public  places  with 
seditious  literature,  I  could  not  but  wonder 
how  youths  favoring  free  enterprise  would  be 
treated  if  they  attempted  a  demonstration 
in  Moscow.    You  know  the  answer." 

TBX  OAHG  THXr'SS  BACXINO 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  oantained  In  this 
recent  report  by  Chief  Justice  George  W. 
Maxey,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court: 

"In  12  ynars  of  the  Communist  rule  in 
Russia  there  were  executed  28  bishops,  1.219 
priests,  6.000  teachers,  9,000  doctors,  54.000 
officers,  200.000  soldiers,  70,000  poUcemen, 
12.950  landowners.  365,250  intellectuals  and 
professional  men,  193.280  workera,  and  81S,- 
000  peasanu.  Some  15,000,000  are  In  slava 
camps  in  Siberia." 

In  the  face  of  such  a  record,  one  may  well 
ask,  "Why  is  a  Communist?"  Undoubtedly 
many  of  these  youngsters  who  descended  on 
Springfield  were  mentally  unbalanced,  prop- 
er subjects  for  a  psychiatrist  If  not  an 
asylum. 

But  many  others  not  qiiite  classifiable  as 
mental  cases  are  enamored  of  the  Russian 
system.  Henry  Wallace,  for  example.  May- 
be we  aren't  doing  quite  good  enough  a  Job 
of  selling  our  form  of  government.  In  com- 
parison with  communism  or  socialism  or 
any  oth«'  form  of  national  rule. 

soKX  wmxspasAO  uktsuths 

Thousands,  and  perhaps,  millions,  of  Amer- 
icans not  3'et  rejidy  by  any  means  to  march 
xmder  the  Communist  banner  as  these  half- 
baked  collegians  did  over  at  Springfield  hmv9 
been  taken  in  by  such  untruths  as  these : 

"Hie  poor  get  poorer  and  the  rich  get  richer. 

A  few  wealthy  f amUles  own  the  greater  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

Most  business  concerns  make  unreasonably 
large  profits. 

Big  corporations  take  advantage  of  their 
customers,  of  their  employees  and  of  small 
businesses,  and  should  be  drastically  con- 
troUed  by  Government. 

The  owners  of  business  get  the  larger  share 
of  the  income  produced;  the  employees  get 
the  smaller  ahare. 

Corporations  are  owned  by  a  handful  of 
people  In  contrast  to  the  millions  of  em*' 
ployeee  on  the  pay  rolls. 

These  are  just  plain  unadulterated  false- 
hoods and  anybody  who  ent«tains  such  no- 
tions Just  hasn't  been  truthfully  informed. 

rr'S   MADE    AinXICA   OKEAT 

rt  isnt  even  debatable  that  the  American 
system  of  government  and  economics  has 
brought  more  well-being  to  more  people  over 
a  longer  period  of  time  than  any  other  sys- 
tem ever  conceived  In  the  mind  of  man. 

Let  there  be  comparison  with  communism 
or  socialism  or  fascism.  The  facts  are  all  in 
favor  of  our  way  of  life.     Claims  regarding 
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u  uul  ihe  ezpcct«d  ac- 
tnkdcr  aoclaltim  or  oommu- 


li  no 

tbftt  dtbcr  earn- 

miinlsm  or  sodallam  rrer  ellmlnatad  poverty. 
Iirinnhf  about  •qiMUty  of  tncomi.  tanprored 

■MB  or  In- 

that  Mme  Ainerl- 
IndletHMnts 
of  an  afVUB  <f  jowrntat  and  economlci 
•t  tlM  very  tlBM  when  oxir  over-all  wealth, 
oar  pMtforttTe  power,  our  standard  of  living. 
om  pHaoDal  rreedom  u-e  the  envy  of  the  peo- 
pl*  e(  avcry  country  in  the  world. 

WHO  wouti)  nc&cim  rx? 
Dr.  VlTfU  Jordan.  In  his  article.  "lAtt  or 
Death  of  tbm  Tnm  ■eoBomy."  bad  ■omethmg 
pertinent  to  My  ateot  thla  paradox  not  long 
••o: 

"irtto  would  Imagine  that  rucb  a  people 
(meaning   the   Americans | .   emerging    from 

( twice  within  a 
savlnc  tha  world  from  defeat  by 
n.  would  be  Impelled,  m  tf  drivan 
profound   infertcvlty   complw.   to 
an  the  basic  conditions  and  Ideals  by 
vfeleh  it  did  tbna  things? 

"Wbo  woaM  Imaftna  that  such  a  peopto 
to  copy  tiM  potbatle  swampio  of 


poimeal  ptOBdsr. 

and  opprMMoo? 

woaM  tupposs  that  stjcli  •  paopl*, 

any  of  tHeot.  freab  from  tbaM  cola— I 

ta.  eooM  ba  pwwiode*!  to  b«- 

•  poor,  prlntttwa,  prMlMory  dea- 

Uka  floTlat  RuasU  prorldad  for  them 

tha  world  a  model  of  freedom,  or  de- 

or    economic    profrms — a    mentor 

sterile  Ideas,   methods,   and   Instltu- 

w«  should  ImiUte  or  emulaU?" 

wt  icrar  kvow  txb  wbt 
S  Amarlca  la  to  remain  American.  It  is 
that  our  people  must  know  and 
how  much  batter  oB.  they  are  than 
the  paopia  of  aoy  othar  country.  But  that 
Isn't  all.  That  Isn't  enough.  Our  people 
must  know  and  appreciate  why  this  is  true 
and  be  prepared  to  prcaanre  tha  funda- 
mentals of  our  way  of  life. 

TOO  many  Americans  seem  not  capable  of 
racofnitin  tto  appioochea  to  collectivism  as 
•ueh.  or  wntttttltmli  Utal  oollectlvlsm  is.  or 
the  ends  to  which  every  coUectlvlst  econ- 
omy inevitably  leads. 

ly  has  made  this 
ever  entered  tha 
thraos^  a  door  on  which  the  price  of  admia- 
■lea  was  plainly  posted."  But  In  America 
there  have  been  side  doors  bearing  no  men- 
tion of  the  price  of  admission. 

IT  IT'S  aucaa-coATCD 

In  recent  years  many  Americans  who  dis- 
approve of  aoekiUHB  and  eoau&unism  when 
marked  aa  soeh  bav«  tHOm  (Or  every  type 
of  socialistic  legislation  that  has  been  pro- 
poaed — so  long  as  It  has  been  sugar-coatad 
and  disguised  with  an  American  label. 

Put  to  a  vura — which,  of  course,  conunu- 
nevcr  la — neither  aoclaiism  nor  com- 

rt 


tor  Sorman 


maoatf eat  la  tha  mta 

and  Henry  Wallace  last 


•u'-.  we  can.  as  other  nations  have,  arrive 

•t  tha  aaoM  ciaallnafinn  through  such  well- 

•atra&caa    In    the     form    of 

often   held  out  by  political  dem- 

plcturea  of  a  never-never  land 

there's  security  and  contentment  (or 

•Mrybody— and  almost  no  work  to  be  dona. 

It  wasn't  In  tlila  manner  that  America  be- 

great. 


m 


their 


when 
freedom 
aecurity 
coxnmfli 
for  the 
After 
march 
our 
trend 
ugly 


naxDOM  roa  sscaarrr 

world  and  In  the  past 

have  withered  and  decayed 

people  were  willing  to  trade  their 

for  ease  or  contentment,  or  even  for 

That  danger  faces  us  In  our  too- 

tlon  to  look  to  Washington 

to  all  of  our  questions. 

i  century  or  so  In  which  mankind's 

ras  in   the  direction   of  democracy, 

has  seen  a  reversal   of  the 

We've   seen  totalitarianism  rear  Its 

under   two  labels — fascism   and 

— but    totalitarianism    nonethe- 


gec  eration 


head 


.ui  ism- 


lO 


The 

ff^^l1anl 

nity 
ing  cur 
free  el 
an  teed 
Rights. 


oark  of  totalitarianism  Is  the  do- 
of  state  over  people.  Human  dig- 
no  meaning  when  there  are  smother- 
«  on  religious  freedom,  free  speech, 
e^tions.  and  the  other  freedoms  guar- 
o  us  In  our  way  of  life  by  r>ur  Bill  of 


In 
tlon  he] 


Ru  nia'i 


's  double  talk  for  world  consump- 

form  of  government  is  referred  to  as 

rather    than    conununism.    the 

name  applied  to  it  by  Karl  Marx.  Its  atheistic 

Actually,  of  course,  it  is  no  more 

tic  than  Mussolini's  fascism  or  Hit- 


democTicy 


tavonto ' 


la'i 

Here, 
is  a 


najiism. 


M  Walter  K.  Spahr  has  pointed  out. 
waikilng  to  Americans  who  unthinkingly 
are  dra'  m  to  any  proposal  bearing  the  label 
of    libcf-al.    Many    a    wh<dly    tm- American 
la  handed  to  us  In  that  imtruthful 
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By  tfa ;  same  token,  capitalism,  has  come  to 
bear  an  unfavorable  connotation  in  too  many 
unthln  Ing  minds.  Karl  Marx  of  last  cen- 
tury at  1  the  Bussian  Commtmists  of  today 
have  so  ight  to  make  it  a  term  of  opprobrium 
when  ai  a  matter  of  fact  it's  as  honorable  a 
democracy  Itself. 

CariTALISM  MZAMS  OCMOCKACT 

Caplt^lsm  in  the  truest  sense  means  free 

.  sovereignty  of  consumers  In  eco- 

natters  and  sovereignty  of  voters  In 

matters.     It  rests  upon  individual 

;.  freedom  of  competition,  prices  de- 

indd  in  free  markets,  equitable  taxation 

common  good, 
ai  turning  an  apologetic  attitude  with 
to  our  dynamic  capitalism.  Americans 
plying   into   the   Communists'   hands, 
us  to  believe  that  capitalism  Is 
iniquitous,  which  it  is  not. 
wo4ldn't  want  to  leave  the  impression 
hink  our  system  of  government.  In- 
capltallsm.  Is  perfect.    Of  course  it 
Lnd  that's  another  fact  in  favor  of 
of  life.     We're  free  to  seek  perfec- 
CommunlJBts  are  not. 


wVaz  razz  to  camcizz 


gxwt 


recently 


writer.    PhUlp    Wylie. 

this  out  in  these  words: 

forward  step  Is  achieved  by  some 

who  sees  a  flaw  in  things  as  they 

ind    by   some   Individual   who   then 

an  Improvement.     American  free- 

laalgnad  to  take  advantage  of  public 

1  iciam  and  personal  ingenuity. 

Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 

theory  to  be  flawless  as  it  stands. 

is  therefOTe  discouraged,  with  guns 

concentration    camps.    Original    Com- 

thinking  is  Impossible,  since  poten- 

are  allowed  access  only  to  the 

doctrine. 

then,  communism  ts  the 
b|da-bound  and  conservative  form  of 
on  earth,  no  more  progressive 
ancestor  worship." 


PhUi  oophlcally. 


AMontn  TOtJTK  virwporNT 
I  started  this  commentary  with  a  refer- 
once  to  |a  group  of  harebrained  students  who 


Invaded  the  Illinois  SUte  capltol  proclaiming 
themselves  to  be  Communists.  I'd  like  to 
close  It  with  this  definition  of  democracy  by 
a  17-year-old  Minnesota  youth: 

"I  speak  for  democracy  and  so  I  speak  for 
men  everywhere  •  •  •  the  creators  of 
wealth,  the  masses  that  are  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  world  •  •  •  those  to  whom 
all  leaders  are  accountable.  Only  under 
democracy  can  men  find  their  hopes  fulfilled, 
whether  it  be  to  speak  without  fear  or  own 
a  piece  of  land,  to  go  to  church  or  stay  away. 

"Democracy  is  many  things — the  right  to 
trial  by  Jury  or  to  travel  where  you  will;  to 
take  a  ride  in  the  coimtry  or  to  see  a  ball 
game,  to  be  an  engineer  or  a  ditch  digger." 

THE  PRICE  or  FREEDOM 

"There  Is  a  price  for  everything.  The  price 
of  freedom  is  responsibility.  Your  responsi- 
bility Is  that  of  voting,  of  seeing  that  justice 
is  done,  of  doing  your  best  to  abolish  racial 
and  religious  prejudice,  of  upholding  your 
Nation's  'aws  and  her  Ideals. 

"And  the  common  man  knows  that  de- 
mocracy at  Its  finest  can  be  the  only  path  to 
world  imlon  and  the  ending  of  war.  Let  us 
hope  that  with  the  grace  of  God.  we  will  win 
through  to  make  on  earth  a  true  brotherhood 
of  man." 


Supreme  Court  Dedrion  Forces  Real  Com- 
petition in  Cement  Indnttry — Bids  After 
Dedsion  Prodnce  Varied  Destination 
Prices — Victory  for  Small  Business  If 
Moratorium  Defeated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  1.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  subse- 
quent to  April  26,  1948.  the  date  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Cement 
case,  competition  appeared  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Cement  Trust.  The  pattern 
of  identical  destination  prices  through 
the  use  of  the  basing-point  system  gave 
way  to  bid  prices  based  on  lawful  pub- 
lished freight  rates. 

The  deceptive  basing-point  system  of 
pricing  as  practiced  by  the  cement  In- 
dustry made  a  sham  of  competition.  No 
purchaser  of  cement  could  look  at  a  table 
of  Identical  prices  and  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion that  anybody  had  competed  for 
his  business.  To  the  contrary,  the  pur- 
chaser was  neatly  fenced  in  by  a  well- 
drilled  team  of  robot  prices.  There  was 
no  escape  from  the  artificial  methods 
used  in  the  distribution  of  cement.  No 
escape,  that  is,  until  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  outlawed  the  system.  Valid  il- 
lustrations of  varied  destination  prices 
are  now  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Bids  on  cement  for  use  by  the  Recla- 
mation Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  reflect  real  competition,  I  de- 
sire to  include  at  this  point  tables  assem- 
bled from  abstracts  of  bids  on  two  proj- 
ects under  the  Reclamation  Service, 
which  were  received  after  the  Supreme 
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Court  decision  on  April  28.  1948.    The 

tables  follow: 

Tabl«  l.—SpectfUsutkm  Wo.  2243,  2M9jM0 
Ifarrelt  of  portion*  cement  in  bv0c  ftsr  the 
Hunffrv  Hone  profect;  htda  opened  May 
20,  1949  -dettimation  Coram,  Mont. 


BiddM- 


Ce.'. 
Ce- 


Portlaad 

Co 

LeUl^  Pordsnd  Cement 

Ce 

Idml  Cement  Co _^ 


Pw 


prtoBt 

Uo.  b. 
mill 


tSLflS 

ajs 


Freljiht 
rate 


irOtfS 

L384 

LSM 


Pot  bar- 

celdeAi- 

nstkm 


IB.  MS 

4.17M 

i.tm 

4.74184 


>  Net  priee,  otlMn  Ui  ctaU  p«  bttzel  discount. 
•  in  pepn'  an**.  40  «■«*•  exlia;  atbtn,  30  ceaU. 
XoTK.— Mmximan  prte  totnam  at  tlin^  of  MNery: 
Ppokem,  «>  entK  LeMsb.  U  eetda:  Ideal  U 


Tabl*  TL—Speeiflcatiam  Ho.  2354.  fOmO 
barrels  type  11  portland  cement  for  the 
AU-American  «inai  profnet;  bMe  opened 
August  i9,  1948,  variamH  '•■■"-•*<"■■ 


<  1b  patJtf  mdcti,  4f>  omu  extta. 


SoTK.— Maxutmm  iiric*  increaM  at  dOMi 
Riverside.  2U  uruU;  buuibviMira.  oooe. 

These  tables  t^ui  to  show  that  not 
only  Is  it  possible  to  secuct  oompetltlve 
prices  when  the  basing -poliit  system  Is 
abandoned,  but  competitive  prices  wlilch 
are  unwatered  by  phantom  freight.  It 
win  be  noted  in  table  I  that  the  Spokane 
and  Lehigh  companies  had  the  same  des- 
tination freight  rate  but  very  different 
destination  prices.  In  table  II  the 
freight  rate  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent  is 
the  same  but  competition  produced  dif- 
ferent destination  prices. 

Small  business  wlD  reap  the  benefit 
of  free  and  open  competition  in  the 
cement  industry  if  a  moratorium  on  the 
basing-point  system  Is  not  declared. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  hasty 
or  injudicious  legislation  It  only  dams 
the  streams  of  progress  and  causes  dis- 
continuity in  the  orderly  determination 
of  antitrust-law  violations. 

I  hope  lleBiben  who  are  interested  in 
the  strengthening  and  preservation  of 
small-business  enterprise,  will  join  with 
me  in  defeating  any  atten3|>t  to  give  the 
Cement  Trust  a  blank  check  by  way  of  a 
moratorium  oo  the  Supreme  Court 
decision. 


Canada  Cuts  Taxes 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  <Pa.»  Observer,  relating 
to  the  tax  situation  in  Canada  and  in  tlie 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  aTd«^  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio), 
as  follows: 

CAHMU  CTTta  TAXaS  tO  HAUT  BacBasioii 
Canadian  Finance  lOnlster  Douglas  Abbott 
Is  convinced  that  Inflation  In  the  land  of 
the  maple  leaf  iB  a  thing  of  the  past.  He 
ttalnlLa  that  at  least  another  year  of  tin- 
ezcdlad  proapertty  lies  ahead.  Therefore,  he 
!■  paaiing  ataig  aome  of  the  beneflts  of  this 
hmppf  situation  to  the  paying  cintomers,  the 
rmiillsii  people. 

Canada  \m  taking  realistic  action  to  head 
oC  depreflsicm.  Income  taxes  will  be  re- 
duced by  apprcxzimately  32  percent.  Taaea 
on  the  earnings  of  small  businesses  wlU  also 
be  redticed,  and  Import  restrictions  on  a  long 
list  of  commodities  win  be  relaxed.  Taxes 
on  )cwe!rv  will  be  reduced  by  half  to  10 
percent.  Many  other  levies  and  luxury  taaes 
will  be  wiped  out  altogether. 

Mot  only  is  a  33-percent  redaction  In  In- 
eame  taxes  smnethmg  to  glcat  over,  but  (or 
the  Oxat  tline  in  history  taxes  in  Canada  will 
be  lower  Uuui  In  the  United  States.  Income- 
tax  taSM  oa  iBkidle-braclcet  incomes  in  Cac- 
•«i  wttl  ba  oDC-bair  those  In  effect  In  the 
SUtas. 

Canada's  oama<4iacli  Xrom  the  giooaf  vistas 
at  a  tight  war  acuiiomy  baa  basa  nodiing 
abort  at  ptaanoaanal.  It  stiows  good  man- 
^HDent  and  a  will  to  Uva  In  the  sunlight 
of  a  free  economy.  Canada  baa  achieved  the 
sut«  wbicb  dtlscns  at  tba  Dotted  SUtes 
lookad  Hwaaed  to  fsoAy  at  Itia  and  of  ttie 
wm  a  pwMparouB  era  with  drastic  ndtic- 
ItOB  In  watUiua  tasoes. 

Sanator  OmmoM..  Democrat,  of  Oaorgia.  ad- 
vocate* adoption  at  a  policy  similar  to  that 
oniflred  in  Canada  by  the  Unltad  States. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Coaunictee, 
he  has  long  spedalixed  In  public  fiscal 
matters. 

He  reifemd  to  tb*  fact  ttomt  Canada  is 
adopting  fiucb  a  policy  even  ttaoogh  that 
Dominion  biM  a  public  debt  which  Is  com- 
paratively greater  than  that  of  the  United 
ataisa.  He  made  this  reference  In  citing 
tliat  reduction  of  ptiblle  debt  la  ooe  of  the 
advanced    by    advocates   of    higher 


There  Is  no  good  reason  why  tlie  speaid- 
4wg  of  the  United  atatea  should  not  be  re- 
duced to  make  a  payment  on  the  public 
debt  possible  under  even  present  conditions. 
Kven  with  aU  the  talk  of  recessian.  badness 
activity  Is  still  at  a  very  high  rate.  A  level- 
ing aS  la  Inevitable  bat  even  so  the  oat- 
look  for  business  for  some  montbs  ahead  la 
still  good. 

Condttiona  will  be  somewhat  diffovnt  but 
the  iMad  for  things  still  axlaa  snd  there  are 
aumy  wbo  want  tbcm. 

Farbaps  Coogress  staoakl  appoint  a  )oint 
committee  to  tour  Canada  and  learn  how  it 
was  accomplished  there.  Perhaps  the  White 
Hooae  should  send  a  representative  on  a 
■fiyiflar  mlHlon. 


CUULakrCanwrt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  fVJ<  Kb  !  LVAITTA 

W  TBE  SKMATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Pridaif.  April  I  (legislative  doK  of 

Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDOER 

or  CALiFOUflA 

m  THB  BOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVSB 

Fridav.  April  1.  19i9 

Mr.  aCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarlw  in  the 
Rbc(»o,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  San  Rafad  Independent  for 
Pebruary  21.  1949: 

{From    tba    San    Rafael     Independent    of 
February  31.  li»4fil 

CHUA    LABOe    CAaatEBSf 

A  vldoua.  unwarranted,  and  ill-founded 
loalnuatlon  that  the  newsboj*  of  the  Ha- 
tion — the  carriers  for  instance  who  deUver 
your  copy  of  the  Independeut-Joumal  to 
you — are  tbe  victims  of  unscrupulous  child- 
labor  exploitation  Is  made  in  the  February 
Issue  of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion. 

The  article  deals  generally  with  child  labor 
in  various  industries — working  in  agriculture. 
In  restaurants  as  waitresses  and  soda  Jerkera 
and  ao  on-  -and  then  on  page  88.  after  a  num- 
ber of  alleged  abuses  of  child  laixir  have 
been  quoted,  contains  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"AlxDoet  as  unregiUated  is  the  occupation 
of  newsboy,  another  Job  generally  thcught 
to  be  good  for  children.  Not  a  single  State  , 
Ham  adopted  In  entirety  the  standards  rec- 
ommoided  by  the  national  Child  Labor  Com- 
tnittee,  a  voluntary  (n'ganlzation  which  since 
1904  tas  endeavored  to  protect  working  chil- 
dren. 

"These  are:  no  carrier  ought  tr,  be  under 
14 — or  12  If  he  has  an  afternoon  route  in  a 
residential  neighborhood;  newsboys  shuuld 
not  wofk  parltw  than  7  a.  m.  nor  later  than 
7  p.  m.  and  not  for  mors  than  3  hours  a  day 
or  a  maximum  at  IB  boUES  s  week  durlnf 
acbooi  terms  " 

Tttt  aiatement  that  the  recommenrtatinna 
og  tba  Wat^^»"*'  Child  Labor  Committaa  in 
issparr  at  newsboys  have  not  besa  adopted 
by  any  Zfte.  followad  by  a  listiag  of  tbaaa 
laoomnMsndaUona.  is.  of  ooiirsa.  a  lef  l-liandad 
i»ethod  of  accusing  newspaper  proprictofa 
generally  of  Ignoring  these  recommerrtittooa 
and.  In  short,  of  using  sweated  labor  to  get 
their  product  on  the  market. 

Such  an  accusation,  the  more  potent  be- 
cause tbe  argumenu  In  support  of  it  are 
skipped  over  ss  If  obvious  to  be  supcrfloau 
can  beat  be  dealt  with  by  fact  rather  than 
by  bluster,  by  an  examination  of  Uun^  as 
they  are  rather  than  by  a  justified  condem- 
nation of  such  an  unfounded  charge. 
So  let's  look  at  the  facts. 
First,  a:  to  tbe  Insinuation  that  perhaps 
tbe    occupatloo    of    newsboy,    another    )ob 
generally  thought  to  be  good  for  children 
is  not  so  good  lor  children. 
What  does  s  newsboy  do? 
First  of  all.  he  Is  In  business  for  himself. 
Be  gets  newspapers  from  the  publisher  and 
sdls  them  on  an  appointed  route.    He  takes 
bis  own  profit  on  tbeae  saies  and  turns  over 
the  cost  of  purchase  of  his  wares  to  tbe  piib- 
lisher  who  supplied  them. 

In  the  coiirse  of  this  conducting  of  his  own 
business,  he  learns  many  Taluabie  things 
wtalcb  are  not  tanght  In  any  schocl. 

Here's  a  partial  list:  dependability,  sales- 
manshlp,  manasfement  of  monej.  experience 
in  extending  credit,  the  need  for  credit  In 
marketing,  ability  to  meet  the  public,  tlie 
nc«d  for  keeping  books,  the  thrill  of  Inams- 
Ing  his  own  business  and  reaping  a  proper 
return  from  his  efforu.  independence,  hon- 
•■ty.  aa  onderataandtng  at  human  Mzangth 
and  weakness,  and  tbe  importance  of  thrift. 
A  not  tmimpresalve  list,  we  beUeva. 

We  cannot  And  In  all  of  theea.  recalling 
even  the  moat  jaundiced  approach,  anything 
of  datrtOMnt  to  the  boy;  anytblng  which 
suggeata  in  the  least  way  that  his  work  la 
harmful.  Purthermoi*.  his  work  is  not  car- 
rtfld  out  In  a  confined  space,  tmt  in  the  open 
air  and  among  his  own  neighbors.  We  sub- 
mit, then,  that  the  type  of  work  is  not 
harmful  to  youth,  but  on  tlie  oontrwy.  la 
most  benaflcial. 

Now.  how  about  the  conditions  of  work — 
perhap-  It  Is  In  this  ttiat  we,  and  tbe  news- 
paper publisher  of  this  Nation  who  have 
campaigned  for  years  for  a  better  W't  lor 
the  people,  are  the  blackguards,  preacning 
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medom*    m    our    paper    wUll* 
■oul  at  jouUi  In  our  own 


R  t*  mulTittlTW^  tkM  boy*  under  the  age 
at  13  sboxUd  not  b*  iaployvd  as  carriers  on 
afternoon  ntwrngmfon.  We  do  not  know  why 
Xh»  artjlu-ATT  ace  oC  la  was  picked,  and  we 
have  no  such,  untenable  and  artificial  itand- 
We  ealect  our  carriers  on  the  basis  of 

health   and   initiative.     It 

estabUahed  that  age  la  no  crl- 

^  which  to  judge  hunwn  betngi.    We 

do  not  employ  Infants  but  boys,  and  do  not 
bar  one  because  he  Is  only  11  years.  11 
_iths  old. 

The  time  the  boy  works  Is  largely  up  to  the 
boy.  He  can  deliver  his  papers  In  an  hotir  or 
be  can  take  S  hours  over  it  If  he  wishes.    It's 

and  he's  running  it.     And  the 

tor  newspapers  everywhere  In  this 

rinally,  there  Is  the  recommendation  that 
should  not  work  for  more  than  3 
a  day  or  a  maximum  of  18  hours  a 
This  Is  covered  In  tta*  sUitement  that 
oar  newsboys  work  an  aiaage  of  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half  a  day — depending  largely 
on  their  owr:  desire. 

No  mention  Is  made  of  the  remuneration 
received.  The  mlnlmiim  adxUt  wage  to  the 
country  to  about  flO  cents  an  hour.  Being 
liberal  and  ■■Uililiig  that  the  average  Inde- 
pendent-Jooraal  uewboy  works  10  hours  a 
week,  he  earns  an  average  of  70  cents  an 
hour — or  10  cents  above  the  minimum  wage. 

Prom  this  It  can  be  seen  that  quoting 
newsboys  as  a  class  of  sweated  child  labor  U  a 
baseless  and  unwarranted  statement,  and  If 
the  author  ot  this  dubious  article  were  to 
succeed  to  ruling  out  the  emplo3rment  of 
boys  as  paper  cacrtsn,  tb«  r«aal«  would  oper- 
ate to  the  dlaatfesBtave  of  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  not  to  tbat  of  the  publishers. 

In  our  own  Uwtaaee.  we  use  some  134  boys 
to  deliver  our  papers.  We  could  accomplish 
tbe  same  delivery  for  perhaps  less  money. 
and  eertatoly  no  more,  by  employtag  men. 
But  we  would  be  dtnylng  to  tbaae  134  boys 
a  chance  to  earn  aoaw  OMXMy  tmd  get  some 
bailBMi  inwrlenre  which  will  stand  them 
IB  food  steed  later  cm. 

And  we  wonder  whether  the  writer  of  this 
vicious  piece  has  thotxght  what  would  happen 
to  ttMse  boys  to  their  leisure  time  If  they  had 
w>  ■ews|ie|isi  route  to  cover?  Some  would 
probably  tod  something  else  to  do.  The  rest 
would  be  left  to  thetr  own  devices,  possibly 
fetttog  to  to  trouble  from  sheer  idleness. 

Wb  mra  raatfr  to  step  down  now  from  tbla 
witness  stasd.  Into  which  we  have  been 
thnist.  and  let  yoxi.  the  Jtiry,  decide  whether 
we  are  guUty  of  ronntog  aui  bxastoess  by 
iweatad  labor. 

But  perhaps  before  you  reach  your  verdict, 
you  might  Dfee  tbe  evidence  of  a  prime  wlt- 
BMi — your  carrier. 

Why  not  ask   h**"   whether    he    la   betog 
_  and  overworked? 
think  hell  probably  pop  his  bubble- 
gum  and  say  cheerfully.  "Who.  me?     Shucks. 
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Pr«saifif  Needs  of  America's  Children 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  KKnuoAM 

Ui  THK  BOUSS  or  RKPRESCTTATIVia 

Friday.  AprU  I.  1949 

iix.   RABAUT.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
lebTb    to    extend    my    remarks   In    the 
1. 1  wish  to  include  an  article  com- 
i  by  thb  American  ParenU  Committer 
ttloa  Fund.  Inc.    This  document  Is 


ite 


in  a  s<  nse  a  statistical  and  factual  report 
showijig  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
Natioiis  children  as  regards  their  educa- 
tion, lealth.  and  welfare,  as  well  as  the 
shock  ng  neglect  of  children  who  are 
witho  It  the  means  or  assistance  to  help 
them^  elves. 

A  Sun  MABT  or  THE  MOST  Pmssing  Nzzos — Ed- 
UCAl  TOKAt,  HKALTH.  AND  WlLTAH* OF  AMXB- 

1CA<     46.000.000    CHiU)aK»    17    T»A«S    and 
UNta 

The  -e  Is  great  toequallty  of  health,  educa- 

and    welfare    facilities    among    the 

In  the  poorer  States  the  citizens  have 

■I  ough  tocome  that  can  be  taxed  by  the 

3r  by  the  towns  to  which  they  live  to 

adequate    schools    and    health    and 

services.    Prirthermore.  to  the  poorer 

there  are  as  many  as  50  percent  more 

chUdrfen  per  1,000  adult  population  than  In 

rlther  States.     So  children  unfortunate 

to  be  bom  to  the  poorer  States  are 

a  partlcxilarly  raw  deal.     They  are 

up    without    adequate    schooltog. 

wlthoiit  proper  health  facilities,  and  without 

welfare  services  such  as  are  provided 

more   prosperous   communities   and 

Even    to    the    richer    States    many 

are  overcrowded  and  unsafe,  and  the 

tMalth  and  welfare  services  pitifully  to- 

Can  the  United  States  afford  such 

neglect  of  children? 

are  our  most  precious  and  prom- 

Inatlonal  asset.    They  alone  can  assure 

f  iture  as  a  democratic  people.    And  yet 

subjecting  them  to  the  conditions 

bed  below: 
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CDCCATIOMAI.    NXZDS   OF   CHILOSEN 


than  4,000.000  children  of  school  age 
attend  school  at  all  either  because 
are  no  schools  or  because  school  at- 
laws    are    laxly    enforced.      BCany 
go  to  school  only  6  months  a  year, 
communities  there  Is  no  schooltog 
the  eighth  grade.    Many  schools  are 
There  are  still  about  100,000  one- 
wooden  schoolhouses.  where  one  teacher 
children    of   all    ages.     Seventy-tive 
teachtog  positions  remato  unhlled: 
emergency    teachers   are    betog   em- 
wlthout  proper  qualifications.    Money 
education  Is  not  only  too  little  but  la  un- 
distributed; some  communities  spend 
as  much  on   education  per  child 
do. 

are  already  overcrowded.    In  some 
children  have  to  attend  two- 
even  three-shift  schools.     Because  of 
^arp  rise  to  the  birth  rate  diu-ing  and 
the  war  tocreaslng  numbers  of  chil- 
will  be  flooding  the  schools.     In  three 
(1951)    school  enrollments  will  be  up 
more  than  to  1948;  to  8  years  (19£6) 
over  1948.     The  estimated  cost  of 
new  school  construction  between  now 
196€   Is   $6,800,000,000   or  $850,000,000   a 
ibove  present  school  expense  budets. 
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Porty  percent  of  our  counties  have  no 
hospitals.  Twenty-five  percent  of  our  chU- 
dren  live  to  areas  where  no  ftill-tlme  public 
health  services  are  available. 

Only  50,000  out  of  the  200.000  school  units 
have  a  school  lunch  program.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  school-age  children  do  not 
benefit.  Growing  evidence  proves  that  the 
school  lunch  program,  by  providing  proper 
nourishment.  If  only  for  one  meal  a  school 
day  Improves  health,  reduces  absences  from 

school. 

One  out  of  every  20  American  children  Is 
desttoed,  as  conditions  are  now.  to  be  a 
patient  at  sometime  to  a  mental  institution. 
Most  mental  difficulties  begin  to  chUdhood. 
yet  25  States  have  no  child  guidance  cUnlc 
to  any  community.  Pull  time  clinical  ser- 
vice for  child  guidance  is  provided  to  only 
27  of  the  largest  cities. 

WZLTABK  NIXDS  0»  CHnj)RElf 

Nearly  4,000,000  children  are  fatherless, 
motherless,  or  both.  Yet  8  out  of  every  10 
such  chUdren  neither  receive  public  assist- 
ance (grants  for  aid  to  dependent  chUdren) 
nor  Social  Sec\u-lty  benefits  (as  survivors  of 
men  who  have  died  after  betog  to  covered 
employment).  Some  564.000  children  are 
recelvtog  Social  Security  benefits  as  survivors. 
The  average  monthly  benefit  for  a  family,  to 
which  a  single  child  receives  a  benefit.  Is 
$13.10.  Half  the  children  whose  fathers 
died  in  1946-47  did  not  qualify  for  even  this 
meager  benefit.  For  1,000,000  of  the  children 
recelvtog  public  assistance  (23  out  of  every 
1  000  under  18  years)  the  average  grant  was 
only  $24.21  per  child  per  month.  Five-sixths 
of  all  U.  S.  counties  have  no  full-time  child 
welfare  workers  paid  from  public  funds  one- 
half  are  concentrated  In  7  States,  mainly  to 
urban  cotmties. 

OTHEH  NEEDS  OF  CHU-DREN 

Child  labor:  More  than  2.000,000  boys  and 
girls  14  through  17  work,  part  or  full  time. 
This  Is  twice  as  many  as  were  gatofully  em- 
ployed to  1940.  These  figures  do  not  toclude 
children  under  14,  many  thousands  of  whom 
work  to  agriculture.  Fifty-six  percent  of 
these  children  are  not  attending  school. 
Federal  laws  protect  only  about  20  percent  of 
children  against  harmful  employment,  to 
todUEtrles  which  ship  goods  toterstate. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  At  least  260.000 
youngsters  annually  come  before  Juvenile 
courts. 

Children  to  migrant  farm  families:  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  In  families  of 
migrant  farm  laborers  fall  to  receive  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  benefits  avail- 
able to  children  of  fixed  residence. 


HEALTH   NKCD8  OF  CHILOBEN 

Evlry  hour  12  babies  die.  And  many,  many 
moU'  ers  also  die  needlessly.  At  least  one- 
half  the  maternal  deaths  and  one-third  the 
Infaz  t  deaths  are  preventable.  Although  the 
nal  death  rate  for  babies  under  a  year 
been  reduced  to  34  per  1,000  births. 
one  State  28  babies  out  of  l.OCO  died, 
in  the  State  at  the  other  end  of  the 
100  out  of  1,000  died.  Nearly  a  quar- 
a  million  mothers  and  babies  have  no 
care  at  childbirth  and  during  the 
first  iTew  days  of  life. 

Se  ?enty-flve  percent  of  American  school 
chil(  ren  need  dental  care;  10.000.000  have 
def e  tlve  vision:  4.000,000  have  hearing  de- 
fect] .  Half  a  million  have  orthopedic  and 
plas  Ic  defects.  173.000  have  active  tuber- 
ctUu  \la.  Rheumatic  fever  and  rtlaeesee  of  the 
heai  cripple  500.000  children. 


The  Proper  Approach  to  Social  Utuet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex 
County  (N.  J.)  Dental  Society.  It  reviews 
succinctly  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's habit  of  misinterpreting  socio- 
political issues  and  it  seeks  that  intelli- 
gent approach  on  the  part  of  profes- 
sional men  which  the  sponsors  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  have  urged  for 
years. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
«M  ordered  to  be  (Hinted  in  the  Rbcobs, 
at  foUawB: 

•n.«T  THDtB  aa  ught" 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  old-age  Insurance 
was  being  totroduced  and  the  very  radical 
idea  of  unemployment  insxirance  was  con- 
templated by  our  Government,  the  spokes- 
men for  the  American  Medical  Association  de- 
clared that  such  action  was  a  definite  step 
toward  either  communism  or  totalitarianism. 
Organised  medlctoe  and  dentistry  rallied 
against  the  new  "evils"  but  to  no  avail. 
These  bills  became  the  law  of  the  land  and 
subsequently  were  embraced  by  almost  all 
groups  of  people  comprising  varied  shades  of 
political  opinion.  As  to  the  advent  of  com- 
munism or  totalitarianism,  the  prognosis 
offered  by  the  AMA.  I  am  very  happy  to  say. 
was  entirely  wrong — the  patient  Is  still  alive 
and  kicking. 

Ten  years  ago.  when  the  Senator  from  Rew 
York.  Robert  Wagneh.  totnjduced  a  bill  au- 
thorlktog  Federal  aid  for  hospital  construc- 
tion, we  were  agato  informed  by  the  leaders 
of  our  allied  professions  that  this  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  tovaslon  by  the  State  toto 
the  personal  life  of  the  todlvldual,  a  weaken- 
ing of  national  caliber,  and  a  step  toward — 
you  know  what.  WeU.  exactly  5  years  later. 
Congress  passed  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  which 
contatoed  essentially  the  same  Idea  as  that 
which  WACWia  had  presented  Just  a  few  years 
before.  Stoce  then.  o\ir  medical  colleagues 
have  done  some  fine  constructive  work  under 
the  provisions  of  the  very  act  whoee  con- 
tents they  origtoally  had  opposed  so 
vigorously. 

When  workmen's  compensation  laws  were 
first  totroduced,  all  toqulry  concerning  Its 
merits  and  all  support  for  this  social  legls- 
lauon  was  drowned  out  by  the  loud  cry  that 
medical  freedom  was  being  endangered.  To- 
day the  medical  profeaslon  is  not  only  to 
favor  of  workmen's  compensation  laws,  but 
Is  actually  in  control  of  the  medical  end  to 
most  of  our  States. 

In  1932.  when  Dr.  Ray  WUbur.  a  former 
president  of  the  AMA  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  Herbert  Hoover,  released  a 
report  that  favored  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance for  the  American  people,  that  report  was 
immediately  denounced  as  socialism  and 
communism  Lncltuig  to  revolution.  And 
when  a  oonunlttee  xmder  Or.  WUbur  advo- 
cated gronp  practice  they  were  charged  with 
trytog  to  set  up  medical  Sorieis.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  organlaed  medicine  and  dentistry 
lends  Its  enthtisiastic  support  to  voluntary 
health  Instirance  while  group  practice  has 
also  been  aooepted. 

Now  comes  the  latest  collectivist  scheme. 
President  Truman's  compulsory  health  Insur- 
anoB  plan.  And  once  more  the  same  cries  of 
-Wolf!  Wolfr  are  betog  heard.  The  admto- 
tatnitlon'&  health  insurance  proposal  may 
have  some  merit  to  It  and  it  may  not.  but 
before  any  reasonable  appraisal  can  be  made 
all  the  facts  of  the  matter  should  be  known. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  be  told  that  it  is  social- 
ism or  alien  or  a  danger  to  the  Ammlcan 
way  of  life.  Wame  calling  does  not  clarify 
issues.  It  camouflages  them.  Furthermore, 
such  labels  are  strange  todeed  when  the  lead- 
ing p|nk  endeavortog  to  make  this  bUl  a  law 
la  the  Chief  BaaaiUve  himself. 

If  there  are  any  serious  mleglvlncs  in  this 
piece  of  legislature  what  are  they?  Can  they 
be  amended?  Should  they  be  amended? 
Many  reputable  civic  leaders  and  Govern- 
ment ofllcials  are  opposed  to  this  bill.  Why? 
A  mulUtude  of  questions  have  yet  td^be  an- 
swered about  oompulacvy  health  Insurance 
and  we  are  entlUed  to  know  aU  of  them. 
The  common  goal  of  all  of  us  le  a  stronger, 
healthier,  and  more  prosperous  America, 
Does  thi»  bill  bring  ua  closer  to  that  goal  or 
does  It  make  tbe  reall^tlon  of  thoee  alms 
more  remote? 


ITie  record  of  organized  medlctoe  In  Its 
action  against  social  and  economic  legisla- 
tion has  xu)t  been  one  to  which  we  can  or 
should  place  bUnd  faith.  Even  the  latest 
effort  by  the  AMA  to  offer  new  opposition  to 
the  President's  prcqwaal  was  described  by 
the  coltimnlst  Mlarquls  ChUds  as  "an  eleventh 
hour  deathbed  conversion,  and  because  it 
Is  that,  the  sincerity  and  totentlon  of  the 
AMA  will  be  questioned."  Let's  drag  the 
compulsory  health  Insurance  bill  out  at  the 
"back  room"  and  bring  it  toto  the  bright 
light  of  reason.  If  the  AfliA  is  right  in  this 
issue,  let  us  ftod  out  for  otirselves  and  then 
lend  them  our  full  and  active  support.  Only 
after  careful  and  detailed  examination  of 
the  question  can  we  come  to  any  totelligent 
decisior  upon  this  matter,  a  decision  that 
win  be  of  vital  concern  to  uie  American  peo- 
ple as  well  as  to  the  profession.  If  this  bill 
is  passed,  of  one  th<"e  ve  can  be  certain,  the 
control  of  the  professional  aspects  of  this 
plan  must  be  in  our  hands,  so  that  It  never 
can  be  used  as  a  political  football  or  become 
bogged  down  with  ward -heeled  favorites  or 
red  tape. 

We  have  heeded  the  cry  of  "Wolf,  wolf" 
too  many  times  to  the  past.  This  time  let's 
take  a  look  for  ourselves,  perhaps,  after  all. 
well  only  find  a  sheep  to  wolTs  clothing. 

M.  J.  TEITELBAnC.  D.  D.  S. 


AdvertisiBg  as  a  Worid  F«rce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB3 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Nrw  TosR 
m  THE  HODSS  OF  RKPHESKNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  March  31,  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recohd.  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  New  York  City,  on  March  23.  1949: 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  adver- 
tising, foreign  markets,  and  potitlca. 

At  first  theae  subjects  seem  completely 
unrelated.  But  when  we  examtoe  them 
cioaely  we  may  find  a  common  denominator 
X^fijt  t*f  them  together.  I  stispect  that  they 
are  aU  part  of  the  same  world,  and  that  some 
prtociples  apply  equally  to  aU  three. 

Let  us  be^  by  looking  at  adverttatng.  Ag- 
gressive sales  prosnotion  is  so  mtxh  a  part 
at  our  life  that  we  aeeept  it  without  worry- 
ing too  much  about  tbe  premises  on  which 
it  is  based. 

Moat  advertising  begins  with  a  trade-mark. 
Look  at  an  ad  and  aaaaMitotfe  you  will  find 
usuaUy  a  mark  that  d^gttng^l1«hefi  the  goods 
advertised. 

Now  wliat  ta  a  trade-mark?  1  quote  Mr 
Bdward  S.  Boaera.  an  authority  to  the  field. 
"In  a  notrtadurieal  tmam,  a  trade-mark  U  a 
name  or  symbcd  wbUti  tells  where  goods  oome 
tram  and  hence,  who  ia  raaponaibte  for  tbeir 
IdKitity  and  quaUty,  so  that  if  they  are  satis- 
factory they  can  be  bought  again,  and  11  un- 
aatltfactory  they  can  be  avoided. "  A  trade- 
jmurk.  is  a  simple,  practical  device — a  oom- 
m^r^mt  im>Mitlnn  of  the  first  order.  In  the 
ff^nitoiM  at  dally  transactinnt  of  buying  and 
MilUng  It  is  a  symbol  of  an  Implied  con- 
tractual relationship  between  buyer  and 
■eUer  that  eatabllahea  the  identity  and  re- 
sponslhUity  of  merchandise.  It  fixes  identity 
and  responsibUity  much  to  the  same  manner 
as  your  own  signature  st  the  bottom  of  a 
letter  makes  you  Its  responsible  author. 

Agiiin,  what  is  the  function  of  advertising, 
and  how  doea  it  work?    U  is  customary  to 


say  Ojat  advertising  sells  goods.  I  thtnlc  tt 
is  more  accurate  to  say  that  advertising 
speeds  the  sale  of  goods.  In  the  long  run, 
no  product  sells  because  of  advertlstoij  that 
would  have  sold  to  a  leaser  degree  without 
It.  Tfx  If  the  iHDdtxct  is  not  worthy,  adver- 
tising simply  hastens  the  day  when  the  whole 
market  has  sampled  the  product  and  re- 
jected It.  Advertising  cannot  make  a  perma- 
nent success  of  any  product  that  is  not  fit 
for  success  on  its  own. 

Thtis.  advertising  Is  a  multiplier  that 
broadcasts  your  vtrtuee— or  your  defects — 
all  the  faster. 

Now  we  know  that  speed— the  l«igth  <rf 
time  It  takes  to  make  and  seU  a  certam  num- 
ber of  imlts — has  evcrythtog  to  do  with  cost 
and  profit.  "Hie  longer  the  time  and  the 
lower  the  quantity  the  higtiM-  the  unit 
cost;  tbe  shorter  the  time  and  tbe  greater 
the  quantity  the  lower  the  unit  cost. 

Viewed  to  this  light,  advertising  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  a  machine  tool  that  cuts  man- 
hours  from  a  manufacturtog  operation.  It 
Is,  to  fact,  the  same  thing  to  a  different 
form.  The  final  justiflcation  for  advertising 
is  not  that  it  is  customary,  or  that  you  do 
it  because  a  competitor  does  it.  but  that  it 
cute  cost.  You  advertise  simply  ijeeause  it 
costs  leaa  to  send  a  message  to  a  customer 
through  the  prtoted  word  or  over  the  air 
and  screen  than  it  does  to  send  a  saiesman 
to  call  on  everybody  door  to  d-rr. 

Advertlstog  is  tbQS  part  of  a  comi^ex  sya- 
tern— a  routine,  a  know-how— that  tocludae 
taventtvencss.  organwation.  machme  tooia. 
and  sklUed  labor  and  workmanship,  and  that 
has  reaolted  to  the  more  univennd  dlstribu- 
tk»  of  more  goode  at  lower  cost  than  the 
world  lias  ever  known. 

Wiien  we  realiae  this,  no  one  naeds  worry 
about  the  .'uture  of  advertising.  It  is  with 
vm  to  stay,  because  it  Is  one  of  the  oomer- 
sfeones  at  our  standard  of  living. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  I  think  tba 
adminlstra'cn  is  for  advertising  or  against 
it  I  do  not  have  any  crystal  baU  from  whleb 
to  pick  an  answer.  I  do  know  ttoat  aa  iar 
back  as  1946,  President  Truman,  to  a  leam 
to  Mr.  Bon  Borton,  of  the  Advertising  Fsd- 
eraUon,  went  on  record — and  I  quote; 

"In  thwe  war  veara  we  have  demonstrated 
our  capacity  to  produce  far  beyond  anything 
previously  thought  possible.  That  produc- 
tive capacity  must  be  matotained  and  used 
to  peacetime  for  fuU  employment— and  for 
the  highest  ptMible  standard  of  Uvlng  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

"But  goods  produced  must  be  marketed — 
promoted,  advertised,  and  sold— for  enjoy- 
alite,  beneficial  use  by  consumers,  or  produc- 
ttoB  wiU  not  conunue.  Production  and  dis- 
tribution must  go  together. 

"We  have  proved  our  aiiiUty  to  produce. 
Now  we  must  demonstrate  that  we  can  sell 
into  consumption  or  use  the  fuU  output  c£ 
fall  employment.  This  will  require  the  com- 
piete  mobilzation.  tlie  thorough  traUilng,  and 
the  eflecUve  w(M*  of  the  millions  of  our 
people  engaged  to  the  processes  of  advertis- 
ing and  aeiling.  I  ana  confident  that  Ameri- 
can business  can  and  will  do  this." 

The  admlnlsttation  has  at  various  Umes 
rocoitly,  and  since  Uie  election,  statad  clearly 
that  it  is  not  antlbusiness.  and  that  bttfineaB 
^^  nothing  to  feai-  from  it. 

Actually,  our  security  is  much  greater  than 
that.  If  we  hold  fast  to  the  clear  idea  that 
advertising  la  a  tool  for  cutting  casta— that 
it  IS  completely  entwined  with  our  standard 
of  Uving — that  ita  use  makes  goods  cheaper— 
that  Its  absence  maltea  them  more  expen- 
sive— then  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  safe. 
because  you  can  depend  on  the  innate  com- 
mcn  sense  of  the  ^ntmH^-mn  public  to  protect 
It.  The  pohlic  collectively,  can  generally  be 
tnsted  to  be  more  sensible  than  any  ona 
<rf  us  Individually,  and  to  stop  any  error  be- 
fore It  goes  too  far.  Take  the  matter  of  taxes 
and  budgets.    So  long  as  we  were  at  war,  and 
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I  M  tak*-hoin«  p*y  va«  on  tbm  tn- 

fHM***''^*'  ULzes  w«r«  not  too  dUBcult 

I.   Today,  with  Ui«  rta*  tn  wa««»  flowed 

It.  the  legls- 
to  tax  ln> 
Tou  CMft  aw  ttii  aok  only  in  Wiah- 
it  tmm  oar  local  chief  executive. 
Mr.  Dev«7,  hat  found  It  out.  Mr.  Dewey 
naver  eompromlaea  with  hla  leglaUture — that 
lik  ecarealj  eTcr — but  on  budget!  and  taxes 
bo  aooipffamiHa  too. 

B  la  vp  to  OB.  I  think,  to  nuUie  our  own 
caee  daar.  Like  moat  pgafiioni.  I  think 
w«  advertuing  people  are  ffoOty  of  apvidlng 
too  much  time  on  how.  rather  than  why. 
If  yoa  aak  aa  atfeorttilBc  Ban  how  he  would 
a  protfaal;  ho  ^umuM  you  in  ideas. 

this  MtBu  so  obitooo  to  him — it  is  so 
long  since  he  has  thought  about  It — that  he 
U  apt  to  stutter  a  bit.  It  U  no  more  true  of 
adTerttaUig  than  of  any  other  piece  of 
aBKObaadlaa  tha*  the  public  knows  all  about 
tl.  It  li  vp  to  OS  In  the  btialneee  to  con< 
ttaooDy  proosote  its  moat  tmportont  fea- 
two— Ctet  It  cuts  coets — aa  wo  wooM  for  any 
protfnct.    Therein  Uee  our  real  safety. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  theee  days 
about  the  need  for  adTertlslng  censorship 
and  tagttlatlon.  I  know  of  no  Held  that 
refttlatkn  laaa  or  that  has  dlscipUaod 
mora.  TImbo  la  no  goTammontal  body 
wtadom  cooM  be  as  great  or  wboee 
discipline  could  be  as  harsh  as  that  of  the 
open  competitive  market.  U  we  stop  to 
think  abotit  it.  competition  functions  In 
the  same  way  aa  bis  majesty's  loyal 
Itlon  or  M  a  minority  party.  State  an 
be  it  erer  so  email,  and  your  com- 
Is  quick  to  point  It  out  and  to  force 
you  to  correct  It.  Bera  aad  there  a  fly-by- 
night  may  pubUeh  an  exagpafatlon  and  be- 
fore eompetltlcn  and  the  public  have  time  to 
catch  up  with  him.  be  will  be  gone.  But 
the  permanent  manufacturer  who  represents 
M  percent  of  the  products  we  live  by  has 
lODg  since  learned  that  truth  and  honesty  in' 
sdvertMBg  are  the  only  poUcy  thot  enable 
him  parmanantly  to  live  with  him  public. 

Politics  and  advertlalng  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  they  thrive  beat  In  a  free  society 
vlMre  both  are  tubjectad  to  the  continued 
harah  light  of  publicity,  claim  and  counter 
claim,  crlticlam  and  oppoeitlon.  About  the 
only  difference  that  I  see  fcatweau  the  two  ta 
that  a  politician  la  a  little  Mt  Uka  a  banker. 
A  banker  draws  up  a  statement  at  the  end 
of  hla  fiscal  year — a  politician  subjects  hlm- 
aotf  to  the  approval  of  the  public  every  2  or 
4  years,  as  the  eaae  may  be.  But  with  a 
^■ee  of  .Ttterchandlae  and  with  advertlalng. 
every  day  ta  slBCtion  4af.  and  every  product 
and  every  ailieillMl—it  is  continually  and 
completely  subject  to  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion,  tn  both  cases  tt  is  truth  and  char- 
acter that  stand  out. 

B  W9  took  orer  the  field  of  famctM  trade 
aoasoi.  tha  ooaa  that  are  permanent  are  the 
ones  that  have  been  truthful  and  bonest. 
that  year  tn  and  year  out  have  given  full 
value  for  the  dollar.  If  you  stop  to  think  of 
the  amount  cf  faith  the  average  buver  puts 
In  the  mercbandlae  be  buys  In  the  American 
mortec  today,  tt  la  tha  ftnaat  poltHa  tribute 
to  tha  varadty  of  tha  Amarlean  prteted  ad- 
vertialaf  vord.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
poUtida&B  tta  world  remembers,  from  Wash- 
iBgioo.  Mkraon.  Jackson,  and  Lincoln  down 
to  our  own  day — it  ia  not  the  clever  and  ex- 
pedient whom  we  remember  but  thoec  who 
were  known  tn  thetr  day  for  their  stubborn 
addiction  to  the  truth. 

I  do  not  know  what  yotor  coneapc  of  a 
politician  ta.  Porhaps  tt  la  as  errouaom  aa 
my  own  Idaa  of  an  advertUing  man  oaed  to 
be.  I  uaed  to  think  that  advertising  men 
were  long-haired  artlaU  who  dreamed  up 
dreams.  Perhaya  yoa  think  a  politician  ta 
an  adroit  cbWMtor  who  spends  bis  time 
glaA-boMAlBf  tb  a  ■Bofeo-Uatf  room.  But 
jM«  aa  tn  adverttatng  tbo  hanh  reality  at 


weeds  out  tha  impractical  cratti- 
maa  ta  lavor  of  the  depandaltta  workmaar— 
in  polltl  :s  the  same  harah  light  of  public 
aeeda  out  the  opportunist  in  favor 
rta*^fTni*"    who    renders    a    public 


opinion 
of  tha 
service. 

Let  m4 
I  have  carried  with  me  for  a  quarter  of  a 


centxiry. 
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give  you  a  definition  of  politics  that 


written  by  Andrew  Oliver  In  Boston 


more  thin  130  years  ago.  It  goea  like  this: 
'Polltkaj  la  the  most  hazardous  of  all  pro- 
There  Is  not  another  In  which  a 
man  caA  hope  to  do  so  much  good  to  hla 
fellow  ceatures — and  neither  Is  there  any 
In  whlcl: .  by  a  mere  loss  of  nerve,  he  may  do 
as  widea  sread  barm.  There  Is  not  another 
in  whlcl  he  may  so  easily  lose  his  own  soul — 
nor  Is  tl  ere  another  In  which  a  positive  and 
strict  veracity  la  so  difficult.  But  danger  Is 
tbe  Inm  parable  companion  of  honor.  With 
all  Ita  HBptatlona  and  degradations  that 
beaet  It.  politics  la  still  the  noblest  career  any 
man  cai   chooae." 

With  1  he  change  of  a  few  words  that  would 
be  an  e<  ually  good  definition  of  advertising. 

To  cary  the  parallel  still  further,  let  me 
give  yot  a  list  of  10  rules  for  the  making 
of  a  su<ce8af\il  politician  which  I  have  set 
down  f(  T  my  own  guidance.  A  politician 
muat  ha  re  a  good  personality.  He  niust  have 
what  w(  call  character — he  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial htunan  being.  He  must  work  hard. 
He  musi  be  able  to  get  other  people  to  work 
for  him  and  with  him.  He  muat  have  active 
ability  £  nd  must  be  able  to  see  and  use  abil- 
ity In  ( thera.  He  must  be  aggressive  but 
not  to  t  le  point  of  being  offensive.  He  muat 
have  a  feeling  for  what  people  want.  He 
must  b<  able  to  make  decisions.  He  must 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  practical 
compro*  liae  without  loss  of  principle.  Above 
all.  he  nvist  be  truthful.  The  man— or  the 
advertia  >ment  that  does  not  tell  the  truth  is 
distrustid  and  shunned,  and  rightfully  so. 
The  dog  of  untrammeled  ambition  Is  usually 
pursued  by  the  rabbit   of  conscience. 

In  she  rt.  I  find  little  difference  In  the  rules 
for  SUCCESS,  whether  In  advertising,  or  poli- 
tics, or  1  ny  other  field. 

To  wtat  extent  and  In  what  countries  are 
America  1  advertising  and  promotion  tech- 
niques H  daptable  to  marketing  problems?  It 
would  be  nice  to  give  a  fiat  answer  and  an 
exact  Ha  t.  but  either  the  problem  is  not  that 
simple  c  r  I  am  not  that  wlae. 

It  is  obvious  that  advertlalng  does  not 
functloi  in  a  vacuum,  but  thrives  in  the  soil 
of  a  frei  economy  with  its  characteristics  of 
comjjetl  ;lon.  publicity,  criticism,  continuous 
im{»'ove  nent  of  product,  and  adherence  to 
truth. 

It  tl  1  kewlse  obvious  that  advertising  will 
thrive  b  Mt  In  those  countries  where  condi- 
tions m<  «t  nearly  approach  our  own.  In  free 
countrie  i  we  will  find  that  tt  work  much  the 
same  aa  here.  In  the  totalitarian  countries 
It  will  t  ardly  work  at  all.  Again  the  reason 
is  clear.  The  essence  of  an  advertisement  is 
the  belli  tf  and  faith  tn  it  that  ta  earned  by 
the  manufacturer. 

When  you  get  to  a  totalitarian  country  the 
printed  word  Is  used  not  as  a  means  of  ex- 
amining and  distilling  out  the  truth  but  as 
to  enforce  a  predetermined 
ti  Tlaw.  Here  all  words  loee  their 
meantni  and  advartlatag  suffers — it  is  dis- 
counted like  eearytblng  alaa  that  is  said.  The 
home  oi  totalitarianism  is  also  usually  the 
home  a[  the  state  monopoly  and  the  cartel, 
and  un<  er  theee  conditions  you  can  neither 
advertls  t  nor  do  business  as  we  understnnd 
tt.  It  !■  doar  to  all  of  us.  I  think,  that  Amer- 
9&  artlalng  would  not  pay  very  well  in 
.  i  ran  If  it  were  poestble.  On  this  basts 
X  think  jrou  can  make  up  a  list  of  countries 
where  o  tr  advertlalng  methods  will  succeed 
that  wU    be  as  good  aa  any  I  could  give  you. 

Tet  tt  ere  Is  •  ne  saving  grace.  I  have  found 
people  lire  much  the  same  the  world  ever. 
and  tf  y  )U  treat  the  public  with  reapect  it  win 
respect  you  in  return.     The  public  every- 


where responds  to  quality  and  character  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Integrity  of  Ameri- 
can products  has  tended  to  make  them  syn- 
onymous for  quality  around  the  globe.  The 
public  In  other  countries  will  respond  like- 
wise to  quality  and  Integrity  In  advertlalng 
when  they  find  you  mean  what  you  say. 
Here  again  the  respect  has  to  be  earned  and 
In  many  places  you  start  from  scratch.  It 
takes  time  but  it  works.  To  the  newcomer 
In  the  foreign  advertlalng  field.  I  have  only 
this  word  of  advice.  The  temptation  to  be 
expedient  and  to  compete  with  the  propa- 
gandist will  be  very  great,  but  like  most  ex- 
pediency it  Is  short-sighted  and  costs  more  In 
the  end.  It  only  succeeds  In  classifying  your 
product  as  one  of  those  that  claims  whatever 
Is  necessary  to  make  a  sale.  Permanent  sales 
cannot  be  built  In  that  way. 

In  this  respect.  American  advertlalng  has  a 
function  to  perform.  It  Is  clear  to  all  of  us 
by  now  that  In  the  world  as  It  Is  constituted 
today  we  cannot  live  alone.  It  la  clear  that 
this  country  can  live  only  In  a  world  of  char- 
acter, truth,  faith,  and  honest  words  among 
neighbors  like  ourselves.  The  ERF  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact  are  but  one  expression  of  that 
fact.  They  are  merely  an  advance  guard 
which  must  be  followed  up  In  hundreds  of 
ways  and  through  thousands  of  common- 
place details  In  our  dally  contacts  with  the 
countries  about  us.  It  must  te  followed  up 
by  trade,  by  quality  of  product,  by  strict  ad- 
herence to  truth  In  the  printed  word — by  a 
slow  process  of  education.  I  am  certain  that 
It  will  be  Ideas  rather  than  force  that  will 
finally  succeed  In  showing  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  kind  of  people  we  are  and  thus 
eventually  win  them  over  to  ovu"  way  of 
living. 

In  this  process.  American  advertising  with 
its  self-dlsclpllne.  Its  policy  of  deliberate 
understatement.  Its  sense  of  fair  play.  Its 
respect  for  a  competitor,  and  Its  ability  to 
live  and  let  live  can  play  a  vital  part.  It  Is 
an  endeavor  worthy  of  the  best  that  Is  In 
us  as  advertising  men. 


The  Freedom  Manifesto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Friday.  April  1.  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  adress 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Meeman.  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  offered  the  first  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed freedom  manifesto.  This  Is  an  in- 
spiring document  and  it  will  be  received 
favorably  wherever  the  love  of  freedom 
persists.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  full  statement: 
Thx  PazxDOM  Manitksto 

For  the  last  100  years,  the  world  has  been 
dominated  by  the  Communist  manifesto,  is- 
sued by  Marx  and  Engels  in  1848.  True  lib- 
eralism has  been  under  attack  from  Marxiam 
from  without.  As  the  democratic  nations 
have  been  weakened  by  human  fifth  columns, 
so  the  demixn^tic  philosophy  has  been  weak- 
ened from  within  by  the  poison  of  Marxist 
conceptions,  and  related  statist  conceptions. 

By  Its  fruits.  shaU  we  know  this  philosophy. 
The  Marxist  century  has  ended  with  half  of 
the  world  In  slavery  and  the  other  half  In 
fear. 

We  are.  In  this  year  of  1949.  starting  a  nam 
century.    Let  us  make  tt  a  century  of  hope. 

Let  tu.  In  this  year  of  1940.  issue  a  freedom 
manifesto.     The  Communist   manifesto   led 


■■nklnri  to  slavery  and  despair.  The  free- 
^■n  manifesto  wUl  guide  the  world  to  Uberty 
and  hope. 

Let  me  propoaa  a  tiaala  for  the  freedom 
manifesto. 

PROPOSH)  BASIS  OF  THX  FIESDOM  WUMlWtBVO 

We  proclaim  the  Free  Society. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  economic,  since  eco- 
nomics Is  baalc.  We  do  not  accept  the 
Iiiarxlan  theory  that  man  Is  animated  only 
by  materialistic  motives.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Ideas  and  Ideals  are  only  an  expression 
of  a  predetermined  economic  system;  but 
we  do  tieUeve  that  Ideas  and  Ideals  which 
do  not  find  expraaalon  In  the  way  we  work, 
buy,  seU.  distribute,  and  consume  are  vain. 
So  we  express  freedom  in  our  economic  life. 
M*i  xlsm  teaches  that  one  economic  sys- 
tem succeeds  another  In  automatic  evolu- 
tion— slavery,  feudalism,  capitalism.  Marx- 
ists claim  that  capitalism  Is  destined  to  be 
followed  by  socialism  or  collectlvlEm  which 
la  to  be  the  final  and  permanent  system. 
This  we  deny. 

ECONOMIC  mvaasiTT 
ThCTe  Is  no  need  to  accept,  or  reason  to 
choose,  a  society  dominated  by  one  economic 
form.  In  our  free  society,  various  economic 
forms  exist  side  by  side.  In  competition  with 
each  other,  and  flourlah  aF  they  meet  hunran 
needs  and  conceptions  of  the  good  life;  they 
diminish  as  they  do  not  meet  theee  needs. 

la  our  free  society  there  Is  self-employ- 
ment— the  person  who  employs  himself  re- 
pairing radios,  or  watches,  or  automobiles, 
or  m'''f<"g  by  hand,  furniture,  or  baskets,  or 
hata,  or  cookery.  Perhaps  we  shovild  have 
more  self -employment;  certainly  It  should 
be  recognized  as  one  of  our  permanent  and 
valued  economic  forms,  and  the  doors  should 
be  always  wide  open  to  It  for  those  who  like 
It  and  can  make  it  pay. 
There  is  the  partnership. 
There  is  the  cooperative,  where  a  group 
of  people  join  farces  to  produce,  to  aeU.  or 
to  buy. 

There  Is  the  corporation.  Conactlons  are 
needed  In  corporate  structure  and  practice. 
Stockholders  should  hav»  more  voice  and 
take  more  responsibility.  Workers  should 
share  profits  and  have  a  sense  of  owning  and 
belonging.  Perhaps,  even,  corporations 
need  to  develop  and  perhapa  can  develop, 
aoula.  However,  which  of  us  would  want 
to  Uve  In  a  society  without  corporations? 
Not  everyone  wants  to  work  for  himself,  or 
in  a  cooperative,  or  for  the  Government,  or 
to  depend  on  such  forms  to  meet  all  his 
needs.  There  are  things  which  the  corpora- 
tion can  do  better  than  any  other  economic 
form.  So  the  corporation  ta  permanently 
one  of  the  economic  forms  tn  our  free  so- 
ciety. 

There  Is  government  or  public  ownership. 
Publiif  ownership  la  acHnetlmes  inefilcient, 
sometimes  bureaucratic:  but  there  are  eco- 
nomic activities  which  govemnaent — munici- 
pal. State,  or  national — can  do  better  than 
a  cooperative  or  a  oorporatlon.  So  we  will 
have  government  ownership  In  otir  free 
dety.  We  shall  get  away  from  bxireaucracy 
and  Inefficiency  Ijy  an  eactmslan  of  the  TVA 
idea.  That  ia.  through  the  government  cor- 
poration Instead  of  the  btireau.  through 
rsftonallsm  Inataad  of  centrallaatlcm  in  the 
eapltal.  we  shall  induce  government  enter- 
prise rather  than  mere  government  opera- 
tion. In  such  govemnient  enterprise,  em- 
ployees are  tinder  a  p)eT8onnel  system,  op- 
pressed natttaer  by  political  unoeruinty  nor 
by  the  dead  hand  of  an  unlmaglnstlvo  dvU 
service:  tbey  may  find  oarasia,  promotion, 
and  security  such  as  they  would  find  with 
a  well-managed  private  corporation. 

However.  Oovernment  operation  Is  only 
one  of  our  economic  forms;  It  Is  not  a  social 
corrective  of  ills  that  may  exist  in  other 
fonna.  Law.  not  coUectlYlm.  la  that  cor- 
rective. 


■o  fXHai.  usnaiow 
In  otir  free  society,  we  nevw  make  a  final 
decision  as  to  how  much  of  one  economic 
form  we  shaU  have  and  how  much  of  another. 
If  a  Government  operation  Is  not  working 
welL  the  people  wUl  not  hesitate  to  sell  It  to 
a  corporation  or  a  cooperative.  If  it  Is  Indi- 
cated that  a  corporate  activity  should  be 
tinder  pul>llc  ownership,  the  people  will  not 
hesitate  to  buy  it.  Experience  and  a  sense 
of  valuea,  not  dogmatic  theory  wUl  deter- 
mine their  declalona.  and  decisions  are  al- 
ways subject  to  review.  We  find  what  la 
better  by  never -eridlng  thoiight  and  experi- 
ment. However,  changes  from  one  form  to 
another  are  made  without  confiscation,  and 
without  harm  or  loss  to  IndlvidtaUs. 

FSIVATX     PHOPEKTT 

The  right  of  private  property  is  funda- 
mental. 

The  Institution  of  private  property  Is  not 
evU;  It  Is  a  positive  good.  Property  U  neces- 
sary to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man.  A 
propertyless  man  can  have  spiritual  freedom 
and  dignity,  but  not  complete  freedom  of 
movement,  activity,  and  enjoyment;  he  can- 
not be  an  effective  citizen  in  a  vigorous  de- 
mocracy. If  property  Is  not  owned  by  In- 
dividuals, It  will  be  owned  by  the  state,  and 
the  state  will  thweby  become  a  dictatorship. 
We  need  to  have  paxiperty  more  fairly  ac- 
qtiired,  more  widely  distributed,  and  more 
securely  held  against  loss  and  confiscation. 
High  taxes  from  war  and  excessive  govern- 
mental activities  are  one  form  of  confiscation. 
A  free  society  requires  that  most  of  its  citl- 
nens  shaU  be  responsible  property  owners. 


LABOa    M  OVKXEMT 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  need  of 
private  property,  the  labor  movement  wlU 
necessarily  change  Its  strategy.  Instead  of 
moving  on  and  on  In  the  Industrial  field  to- 
ward the  confiscation  of  profits.  It  wlU  see 
them  as  a  necessary  thing.  It  will  strive  to 
Increase  the  property  holdings  of  the  workers 
It  represents.  Under  a  system  In  which 
private  property  is  becoming  ever  more  widely 
held,  the  workers  represented  by  labor  unions 
would  become  owners  of  stocks  In  their  own 
and  other  Industries.  Workers  shoxild  be- 
come owners:  owners  should  be  workers. 
Thus  we  can  attain  a  stabUlty  under  which 
society  will  not  move,  with  the  Inevitability 
of  gradualness.  Into  a  centralised  Socialist 
state. 

HESEXVES 

Under  such  a  system  there  should  be  few 
periods  of  recession  or  depression. 

However,  corporations  should  build  up  re- 
serves for""  pensions  and  for  employment.  In 
order  to  avoid  lay-offs  or  discharges  In  slack 
times.  This  will  minimi?/*  dependence  on 
government  and  strengthen  the  property 
system. 

But  no  security  outside  one's  self  can  equal 
the  security  of  ownership  of  property  In  a 
sjTstem  In  which  property  Is  made  secure. 

The  ownership  of  property  by  Individuals, 
and  the  buUdliig  up  of  private  savings  re- 
abould  be  tbmt  loUanoa. 

A  healthy  rural  life  la  the  foundation  of  a 
free  society.  A  family  Uvlng  on  Its  own  acres 
is  the  ideal. 

We  favor  the  decentralization  of  property, 
of  Industriea.  of  population.  Our  cities  are 
too  big.  They  shotild  be  remade  to  make 
poaalble  vaore  wholesome  Uvlng.  Bring  the 
cotintry  to  the  city,  aa  we  have  already 
brought  urban  comforts  to  the  countryside. 
Sllznlnate  smoke,  smells,  noise  and  traffic 
hazards.  Bring  to  the  country  the  interest 
and  variety  of  the  dty:  to  the  dty  dweUor 
that  self-expression  that  comes  from  work- 
ing with  growing  and  living  things. 

MASS  PSODUmON 

production  rtKmld  have  brotight  man 
,  from  drudgery,  not  slavery  to  ~ 


anlsm  and  to  artificial  appetites  for  un -need- 
ed thln^  or  cheap  satisfactions.  The  object 
of  mass  production  should  not  be  sotnethms 
not  needed  or  to  be  thrown  away  after  a  brlet 
use. 

The  conunercial  manufacture  of  food  and 
clothing  outatdo  the  home,  the  conunercial 
performance  off  services  for  the  Individual 
which  the  individual  should  do  for  himself 
has  been  carried  too  far.  We  need  to  do 
more  things  fa*  otuselves  with  our  own 
hands 

Bxagsnated,  high-pressure  advertising  is 
UlegiUmate.  Man  is  not  a  con^iuner.  He  is 
not  a  waste  container  for  Industries  whose 
wheels  dare  not  stop.  Industry  Is  a  servant 
whose  wheels  turn  at  the  command  of  man 
to  satisfy  bis  needs.  We  are  not  slaves  of  the 
Industrial  machine. 

POLZnCAL  DXMOCBACT 

Freedom  depends  on  a  vlgoroxis  political 
denocracy  also.  Citlaens  should  take  re- 
sponsibility for  government  In  their  coun- 
ties, towns,  and  dtles.  When  dtizens  com- 
mittees, without  selfish  motive^,  organize 
permanently  to  maintain  nonpoUtlcal  coun- 
ty-manager government,  as  Is  done  In  Cln- 
rtnnatl.  they  are  accepting  their  responsibil- 
ity.   Then  there  is  no  room  for  a  boss. 

TTinON  OF  THE  VBXS 

We  do  not  despair  of  the  United  Natlona. 
We  wish  to  continue  our  efforts  to  make  It 
ever  more  and  mox«  effective  as  the  argantsa- 
tlon  of  our  "one  world."  But  we  put  freedom 
first.  Freedom  is  fundamental.  If  freedom 
is  to  be  preserved  and  extended  in  the  world 
as  a  whole,  then  the  nations  which  have 
long  practiced  freedom  must  federate.  They 
must  have  a  conunon  poUcy  In  international 
affairs,  a  common  defense  force,  a  common 
ctirrency,  common  dtlzenship,  and  a  customs 
union.  Therefore,  we  favor  a  lederal  union, 
not  merely  a  military  alliance,  of  the  Mar- 
shaU  plan  countries — those  contributing  and 
tliose  receiving.  Those  are  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia.  Mew  Zealand,  Union  off 
South  Africa,  Eire,  Great  Britain,  and  tba 
democracies  of  western  Europe.  We  favor  a 
great  imion  of  the  free,  and  we  urge  that  the 
first  steps  be  taken  now.  If  the  present  crisis 
which  threatens  freedom  should  pass.  It 
win  still  be  necessary.  In  order  to  avert  or  to 
cope  with  future  dangers,  that  the  tree  na- 
tions be  permanently  united  with  each  other. 
To  the  great  union  should  be  added  other 
states,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  wish  to  Join 
and  can  qtialtfy  through  having  established 
within  themaelvee  the  practice  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 


In  order  to  bring  Into  being  and  preeerrs 
t>iiT  free  sodety,  we  must  have  men  who  ar« 
determined  to  remain  free,  and  who  know 
bow  to  remain  free.  There  is  notlung  wrong 
with  the  nature  of  man.  He  need  only 
awaken  to  what  he  zeaUy  Is.  and  Uve  in  tbe 
nilTnnss  and  perfection  of  his  true  nature. 
H4  w^  made  for  dominion  over  a  self  and  a 
world  which  offo-  him  satlafactian  and  joy. 
Man  is  the  expression  of  God.  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Divine  Being.  When  man  Uves  at  one 
with  God,  and  wields  God's  mfimte  power,  he 
will  not  desire  any  pxiny  power  over  other 
men.  He  wiU  not  sutxmit  to  any  human 
being  so  fooU&h  as  to  wish  to  lord  it  over  hun. 
Here  Is  the  key  to  hiunan  freedom. 

How  ShaU  we  get  such  men.  such  citizens 
for  our  free  society?  By  cultivating  them. 
The  principles  are  laid  down  In  aU  reUgiona. 
Hellgions  do  not  agree  on  the  reaaona  why 
men  should  be  good,  but  they  suttMHtttoOy 
■grec  on  what  men  should  do.  The  need  ts 
to  get  these  teachings  practiced.  This  can 
beat  be  done  by  forming  groups  or  drdaa 
at  laymen  in  each  faith  to  meet  with  each 
other  to  study  the  practice  of  religion  and 
to  encourage  each  other  in  that  practice. 
XX  la  iveful  also  to  form  "oaUs"  whiob  cat 
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tloiul  UiMS  tor  tbm  tncoar- 
Qt  Um  pneOem  of  tadlrldual  re»poa- 


to  Uv*  to  tltoWMlUfct  erf 

to  Um  )OT  of  that  —a  MiMMilriii  which  be- 
to  «U  t>M  woi  aod  dkushtcn  of  0(xL 


ERP  Naboas  Selliac  War  Go^s  to  Re^s— 
Smrtj  SJmvs  Ratsia,  Allies  Get 
$3,000,000,000 
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or 

HON.  OTTO  L  PASSMAN 
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XM  TBS  BOC8X  OP  BIP&ESEirTATTVES 

rrMsy.  April  1.  1U9 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mj  remarks  In  tbe  Rsc- 
oao.  I  tnciiMk  the  foik>vinc  article  from 
tbe  WaitalnclflB  TlMaa  Tliialil  for  March 
24.  1949: 

Sua*! I  flBowa  Bmau,  kiint  Owx  Taaaa 
BoLuoin — ^onartULi.  MATtsax  Scirr  Uv- 
oaa  91  Tbabs  Pacts 

(By  Frana  Hoieman) 

■atcUltM  ar«  aaqalr- 
91  trad*  daala  wtih  M«abaC> 
■May  of  tb*  potential  war 
fliim  OovcTBiacnt,  throogh 
njfuw  to  ahip  to  tba  U.  S. 
8.  R.  bacaOM  of  the  cold  war.  a  survey  thawed 
yeatarday. 

la  lillia  im  tbe  flow  ol 
to  aboot  tB.eeo.Cno.000  to  total  Tail 
tba  tron  curtam  came  from  fovcmment  agen- 
«ea  i^A  aaibaaitM  bare   of   oar   Europaaa 

■  IBII    OV    aCT   TtOLATED 

ttoOt  trade  deals  tovtdrtof  heavy  tndiutrial 
equipment  azxl  stmllar  war-Tttal  foods  rlo- 
lata  tba  i^Utt  tf  not  tba  tetter  of  tba  Mar- 
Bban-piaB  act.  and  alao  grabs  off  potential 
bebtnd  tba  Iron  curtain  denied 
csportars  toy  tba  export -control 
poUey. 

Tba  eaatloas  Btfatleth  Coocraas  Inasrtad 
In  tba  MHakaII>plaa  law  a  p«oflstoP  tiartgnafl 
to  prevent  recipient  natlona  from  MOIng 
bebind  the  iroc  curtato  tboaa  gdd^  wbleb 
ttda  CoTcmment  will  not  export  Into  the 
Ooaununlst  domain. 

On   the  other   hand,   an  economic  coop- 

aAdal  polatatf  out 
Is 
to  that  tba 

directly  for  f  ootf  and  do  aot 
bare  to  use  dollars.  If  all  raw  materials 
bad  to  be  bought  outakia  tba  Irao  curtain. 
tbe  coat  ol  tba  $17,000,000,009  MmbaU  plan 
would  0D  ap  santhar  •ft.OOOUXW.ooo  over  4 

Tbe  way  to  wbleh  Wamt 
Utes  have  been  abia  to  tarea  I 

Iraaa  Manhall-pian  eeiiBtrfas  to  cs- 
ftr  ettaBy  aaaded  food  aad  raw  ma- 
sbows  up  to  tbaae  trade  facta: 
1.  In  flaaal  1919  IMtata.  Kanoe.  and  ctber 

to  sell  to  IPMI  aanala  aavatvlH  as  astimated 

91490.000U999  IB  foodi  arMob  aritt   further 

tnlld  up  the  OoB^onlst  « 

■■■to  tougbar  to  9gbt  tf 

rubber,  tto  and  nickel,  sdentidc  equl{ 

tbe  '^tot  It 


aad  Ita  Mtai- 


ara  turning 
000  to  raw 
Umber,  potash 


ovar  approxlmauly  •  1. 500.000.- 
malerials.  Indiultog  grain,  coal. 
ferlUlrer. 


c4.fT  atrr  rr 
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Department  oOdal  freely 
export  licenses  for  delivery 
be  granted  on  sxich  Items  as 
•Brltlah  trade  list 
2.400  flat  trucks.  $000.- 
and  laboratory  equip- 
-gauge  locomotives,  150 
generators.  25  ateam- 
18  ball  mills  for  copper  ore 
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Pacts   with   Finland.   Cxsch- 
Riimanta.    Yuggeiavta. 


Bxilgaria.  Poland.  Russia,  and  the  Soviet  zone 
of  Germany.  Swltaerland  deals  In  a  wide 
range  of  industrial  and  agrlcultiiral  products, 
as  the  middlenuin  of  Europe.  Own  manu- 
facttires  are  mainly  instruments  and  watches. 


Batter  Versnt  Oieoaiarf  arine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  imnrESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  April  1.  1949 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  on  the  butter-oleo 
Issue  for  2  days.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  tax  on  oleo  should  be  re- 
moved. I  certainly  agree.  The  impxjr- 
tant  question,  the  question  which  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  resolved,  is  that 
of  the  proper  marketing  of  oleomar- 
garine. I  know  of  no  competent  bio- 
chemist who  will  maintain  that  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  oleo  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  butter.  The  sellers  of  oleo  may  say 
that  their  product  contains  an  equiva- 
lent number  of  vitamin  units  or  an  equlv- 
lent  calorie  value.  These  two  standards 
do  not  In  any  way  indicate  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  two  food  products.  The  evi- 
dence of  experience  is  that  animal  foods 
are  more  nutritive  than  vegetable  foods: 
that  healthy,  progressive  nations  and 
peoples  have  lived  on  a  diet  which  con- 
tained an  adequate  proportion  of  animal 
food  products.  There  Is  a  place  for  vege- 
table foods  and  for  vegetable  oils.  But 
I  hold  that  the  consumer  should  know 
what  he  Is  eating.  The  Rivers  amend- 
ment falls  wholly  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Poage 
amendment  provides  the  guaranties 
which  are  necessary.  The  Granger  bill 
is  not  satisfactory.  Its  approach  is  in- 
direct, its  effects  cannot  be  clearly  seen, 
but  in  the  absence  of  better  proposals — 
and  It  appears  that  this  is  the  best  meas- 
ure we  shall  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
today — it  has  the  advantage  that  it  gives 
the  people  of  the  various  States  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  themselves  through 
their  own  State  legislatures. 


California   Democrats    and    the   Truman 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cALiroxMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  AprU  1.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoas.  I  include  an  article  entitled 
••Capital  Scene,"  written  by  Prank  Ma- 
comber,  and  printed  In  the  Tribune  Sun 
of  San  Diego,  as  of  March  26, 1949.  This 
article  clearly  depicts   the  controversy 
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between  the  California  Democrats  and 
the  Truman  administration: 
CAiTTAL  aczm 
(By  Prank  Macomber) 

Washtwcton.  March  26— A  bitter  scrap  be- 
tween Democratic  Party  leaders  In  California 
and  the  Truman  administration  is  boiling  to- 
ward the  surface  here. 

The  reason?  Because  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  sold  California  down  the  Colorado 
River,  so  to  speak. 

Top  California  Democrats,  in  the  Capital 
and  in  the  Golden  State,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  concerned  about  the  treatment 
accorded  their  State  by  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau in  the  struggle  between  California  and 
Arizona  over  the  division  of  Colorado  River 
water. 

Some  Califomlans  who  previously  sup- 
ported the  Reclamation  Bureau  are  backing 
away  now  and  are  ready  to  join  forces  with 
those  who  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a 
show-down.  That  must  come,  of  course,  at  a 
conference  with  President  Truman.  No  one 
else  can  resolve  the  differences  which  have 
created  the  present  strained  relations  be- 
tween California  and  the  Reclamation 
Bureau. 

Senator  Sheridan  Downit  (Democrat,  of 
California)  for  months  has  been  the  only 
articulate  foe  of  the  Reclamation  Biireau. 
He  has  stood  up  in  committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  warn  that  the  Bureau  and  its 
policies  will  rtiin  California's  Central  Valley 
project  and  block  further  water  and  reclama- 
tion development  In  the  State  if  Interior 
officials  aren't  harnessed. 

The  senior  California  Senator  has  been  ac- 
ciised  of  harping  too  much  on  the  evils  of 
the  Reclamation  Bureau,  whose  functions  In- 
fluence the  shape  of  things  to  come  in  the 
far  West,  so  far  as  water  development  is  con- 
cerned. But  DowNKT  merely  has  been  re- 
peating what  other  California  legislators 
have  found  to  be  true  In  the  last  few  weeks. 

They  have  discovered  to  their  dismay — and 
the  word  has  been  passed  on  out  to  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  Party  leaders — the  Recla- 
mation Bureau  is  firmly  on  the  side  of  Ari- 
zona in  the  fight  over  Colorado  River  water. 
Like  Downit,  lawyers  and  California  State 
and  local  officials  who  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington from  time  to  time  on  water  problems 
have  known  this  for  a  long  time.  But  the 
California  congressional  delegation  roster 
changes  in  some  respects  everf-a  years — at 
election  time.  So  there  are  many  newcomers 
who  have  not  been  so  familiar  with  this  fight. 

Now  even  the  freshmen  must  really  their 
Hfgtit  to  bring  California  its  share  of  Colorado 
Bi<l«r  water  is  not  only  with  Arizona  but  also 
with  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 

The  record  of  the  Bureau  in  the  last  few 
weeks— the  Bureau  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment being  synonymous  in  this  essay — has 
proved  the  hostility  of  Reclamation  officials 
toward  California.  For  example.  President 
Truman  said  he  didn't  want  to  see  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  irrigation-reclamation  project 
started  untU  the  2-State  Colorado  River 
water  controversy  had  been  resolved.  Budget 
Director  Frank  Pace  quoted  the  President  to 
this  effect  in  a  letter  to  Senator  O'Mahonkt, 
Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Yet  when  Oscar  Chapman,  Interior  Under 
Secretary,  referred  to  the  project  in  a  letter 
to  O'Mahoket,  he  deleted  the  President's 
thinking.  Moreover,  he  neglected  to  point 
out  that  the  President  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  the  central  Arizona  project  was  not  in 
line  with  his  program  for  developing  the  far 
West  at  this  time. 

These  emissions  were  deUberate,  according 
to  California  Congressmen,  and  certainly  they 
appeared  to  be.  Chapman's  letter  to 
O'Maronit  brought  into  the  open  the  hos- 
turty  between  California  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment, at  least  the  Department's  Boda- 
matlon  Bureau. 
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The  criticism  of  Downxt  becauM  he  had 

harangued  so  long  at  the  B\ireau  has  died 
down.  Califomlans  read  into  Chapman's  let- 
ter to  OliCABONTT  a  Bureau  approval  of  the 
central  Artaona  project  which  would  take 
from  California  some  U00,000  acre-feet  of 
Colorado  River  water  annually. 

Chapman,  the  real  viUaln  of  the  piece  so 
far  as  California  Congressmen  are  concerned, 
has  tipped  his  hand  before,  but  not  many 
noticed  it.  In  effect,  he  was  supporting  the 
central  Arizona  project  when  he  advocated 
time  and  again  the  distillation  of  sea  water 
for  drinking  and  Irrigation  purposes  along 
the  California  coast  and  the  channeling  of 
surplus  Columbia  River  water  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  State  of  Washington  to  south- 
em  California. 

These  projects  were  proposed  to  show 
California  has  potential  sources  of  addition- 
al water  other  than  the  mighty  Colorado. 

Both  of  them  are  years  away,  even  If  they 
are  practical,  and  Calif ornians  claim  neither 
of  them  are. 

In  at  least  one  other  way  Chapman  and 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  have  attempted  to 
thwart  California  in  her  fight  for  enough 
water  to  keep  the  southern  end  of  the  State 
from  turning  to  desert.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary's second  letter  to  0'Ma.hontt,  In  effect, 
was  an  unfavorable  report  on  a  California- 
backed  resolution  to  send  the  Colorado  River 
water  division  quarrel  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  settlement.  Chapman  said  this  should 
be  done  only  as  a  last  resort. 

This  position  is  Arlzana's  position  too.  for 
its  officials  know  full  well  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  woiild  split  the  disputed  1.200.000 
acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water  between 
the  two  contesting  States.  Arljxjna  mtist 
have  all  1.200.000  to  xnake  its  central  Arizona 
project  work. 

Unforttmately.  squeezed  into  the  middle 
of  this  mounting  struggle  between  Califor- 
nia and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  Is  a  former 
Calif omlan  who  wovild  like  to  support  the 
State  where  he  was  bom,  but  cant.  He 
is  William  E.  Wame.  Assistant  Interior  Sec- 
retary. 

Wame  has  been  a  great  help  to  Califor- 
nlans  as  they  come  to  the  Capital  with  Indi- 
vidual water-development  problems.  But 
when  It  comes  to  the  larger  Issue  of  the  fight 
with  Arizona  he  must  remain  silent  officially 
and  must  side  with  his  superiors  as  far  as 
policy  goes. 

Not  until  ©"Mahowit's  committee  decides 
what  to  do  about  the  central  Arizona  project 
and  the  bill  to  let  the  Supreme  Court  be  a 
water-rights  referee  wiU  Califomlans  make 
their  next  move.  If  the  committee  rules 
against  the  Golden  State,  you  can  lock  for 
the  fight  to  take  on  partisan  lines,  with  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  leaders  stepping  In  to 
blast  away  at  Chapman  and  his  associates 
through  the  White  House. 


Canadiaa  Tax  Rednctioii  Reflects  on 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PKNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aprti  1,  1949 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Merryle 
S.  Rukeyser: 

Cahaoum  Tax  Bkductiow  Retlscts  o»  Unhid 
Statxs 
(By  Merryle  S.  Elukeyser) 
The  newly  aiuiounced  tax-reduction  pro- 
gram revealed  by  Douglas  Abbott,  Finance 


Minister  of  Canada,  provides  a  pHtfMck  for 
measuring  the  incompetent  maaaffiaient  of 
the  finances  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
the  United  States. 

Exemptions  in  Canada  have  been  raised  in 
connection  v^th  the  personal  income  tax,  and 
rates  have  been  lowered.  In  addition,  the 
tax  rate  has  been  substantially  cut  for  snuill 
corporations,  though  Increased  slightly  tot 
large  ones.  The  net  over-aU  effect  wiU  be 
substantial  tax  relief. 

Numerous  wartime  excise  taxes  in  Canada 
have  been  eliminated  and  others  have  been 
reduced.  In  addition,  there  has  been  relax- 
ation of  import  restrictions,  and  nimierous 
price  ceilings  have  been  removed. 

SZZX    STABIUTT 

In  contrast  to  the  policy  of  the  Truman 
administration  in  proposing  this  year  net  In- 
creases in  regular  Federal  taxes  of  #4.000,000.- 
000  and  $2,000,000,000  additional  In  pay-roU 
taxes  the  Canadian  fiscal  policy  nearly  4  years 
after  the  end  of  the  shooting  phase  of  the 
war  IS  to  readjust  Dominion  affairs  to  more 
stable  conditions. 

Even  in  regard  to  price  ceilings,  the  Cana- 
dian approach  has  been  more  orderly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Truman  administration 
backed  and  filled.  The  administration  was 
anxious  to  best  the  gun  early  on  removal  of 
war  controls,  and  then  later  changed  Its  mind 
and  wanted  to  restore  them. 

But  In  respect  to  taxation,  the  Canadian 
attitude  seems  more  healthy  than  that  of  the 
Keyneslans  and  other  doctrinaire  policy- 
makers In  the  Fair  Deal. 

These  American  theorists  appear  to  be  con- 
temptuous of  the  taxpa3-er.  They  lean  to  the 
totalitarian  view  that  tbe  total  national  In- 
come belongs  to  the  Government,  and  that 
the  politicians  In  their  generosity  decide  how 
much  to  release  after  taxes  to  the  earners. 

TAX  KEUZr 

Thus,  they  are  reluctant  to  concede,  as 
the  Canadians  have,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  tax  relief. 

Shortly  after  the  Republican  congressional 
sweep  in  November  1946,  the  counter-propa- 
ganda to  the  effect  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  tax  relief  began. 

This  was  carried  so  far  that  Secretary 
Snyder  took  the  view  that  even  correction 
of  admitted  tax  inequities  should  be  deferred. 

It  resulted  in  a  veto  by  President  Truman 
last  year  in  tl^  personal  Income  tax  reduc- 
tion schedules  passed  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. The  bill  was,  of  course,  repassed  over 
the  Presidential  veto. 

But  through  the  campaign  of  1948  the  tax- 
reduction  measure  was  castigated  as  a  rich 
man's  tax  law. 

That  characterization  was  a  Hltlerlan  lie 
because  the  1948  revenue  law  prlmartly  re- 
lieved low-Income  groups,  removing  several 
mllUons  from  the  bottom  of  the  tax  rolls. 
vraoNG  suiirr 

In  addition  for  the  flacal  year  to  date,  that 
is.  since  July  1  last,  collections  under  the  new 
law  have  resulted  In  a  loss  of  revenue  pri- 
marily from  the  low  brackets  only.  The 
workingmen.  Including  those  on  pay  rolls 
subject  to  the  withholding  tax.  have  paid  in 
during  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year  $1,186,000,000 
less  than  In  the  previous  year.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  collections  from  the  so-called  rich  men, 
those  not  In  the  withholding  tax  groups,  tiave 
paid  out  in  Federal  inccune  taxes  substan- 
tially the  same  amounts  as  under  the  previ- 
ous law. 

Another  difference  between  the  Canadian 
and  the  Pair  Deal  bloc  approach  Is  that  the 
latter  evidently  regards  unpreced«itly  heavy 
peacetime  Federal  spending  as  an  Instrument 
in  economic  planning  for  the  welfare  state. 

Whatever  the  notlvatlon,  high  taxation 
and  a  big  Federal  budget  add  to  the  social 
overhead,  and  are  reflected  in  the  cost  of  all 
goods  and  services  produced. 


■      il 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYUS 


m  TRi 


rATIVM 


rrUiat.  April  1.  IU$ 

Mr  JAV7TS  Mr  Speaker,  the  whole 
vorld  tux  hMiitd  lsm^'%  fltfbt  for  her 
ovn  linhiiilfnrf  and  her  iwiiUnff  to 

to  thit  ftrantl*  bftvt  been  couytuclng 
or  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of 
how  to  fight  In  the 
of  Jurtfee.  A  groop  of  Ivaelj 
are  about  to  toor  the  United  States  in 
the  interests  of  ih«  United  Jewish  A|>- 
peal  and  to  thank  the  Axnertean  people 
for  their  sympathetic  tnniifch  ration  of 
IsracL  There  Is  sppei¥ted  hereto  the  In- 
vitation to  a  recepQoa  to  tiMK  feCeiaus 
held  in  the  Capitol,  sent  to  Interested 
Members  by  the  Honorable  Emamtkl 
Cxixn.  of  New  York,  snd  myself. 


or  TH«  U> 


8ca- 


D.  C  Mcrea  39.  1949. 

D«M  OoLLXAerv :  Tou  are  onrdJslty  lnvlt«d 
to  te  pownt  at  a  nccpOcc  for  KtMl«r  vet- 
•raaa  of  IvMl*a  t^x  for  tnOspaatfRire  on 
mo^r.  1  ^  m,  Aiarfl  1.  tn  SlaSwar;  Ball 
IB  tbe  Capttol.  Tbla  oontinfent  of  tram  7 
to  la  IvMll  vttaniM  mdar  Um 
«C  Lt.  Cot.  Mktt  f1— ia.  Et. 

Is 


tlie  Cararmn  of  Bops,  onm  oC 
tniQ  Qxms  which  wUI  vtatt 
Cttass  In  41  BuiUs  froBB  A|>m  S  to  AprU  27 
■p<— ofd  by  tlM  t7nltcd  Jcvtab  Appeal  to 
Utank  tb«  t7iitted  Stetcs  tor  paat  help  and 
a«  part  at  Urn  current  rstnpaign  to  raia* 
(3S0  AMUno  tor  Jtwiih  nJm>M  And  rehataCll- 
to   Korope,  north  Afirlca,   and 

Alao  present  at  the  lecsptlop  win  be  th« 
at  tbslyssM  rmhaary  (OoL 

kxal    prMS 
to  to  prsnnt  sad 
to  tate  plwianfrapha. 
WUI  yoa  Iw  good  anoqgh  to  telepboBC  ex- 
«M  or  1974  to  adrlM  that  you  will  ba 


y  jtmr*. 

J.  K.  Jattts. 

Member  of  Coti^rsas. 
EMAtrCWL  Ckllmm, 

Member  of  Confrets. 

Amoof  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Bean  pnnnt  were:  Senator  HvniG  M. 
Itxs.  New  York;  Senator  Cx-attde  Ptppo. 
Florida;  Reprtaentatlves  Wnxi.\ji  A. 
BAaarrr,  Petmaylwania;  GoaiioM  Cah- 
rmiD,  New  Jersey;  UtAKUiL  Cxllim.  New 
York.  Isisoas  Dotxincu.  New  York; 
HasM^i*  P.  EaKSHAaTza.  PennaytranJa; 
WxixiAM  T.  Gka]«&ba«.  Petmsyhranla: 
T  Mnxrr  Haico.  New  Jersey;  Edwaxo  J. 
Ha»t.  New  Jersey:  Jajczs  J  HrmnHAW. 
New  York:  Lotns  B.  HaiLO.  New  York; 
Jacob  K.  Jatits.  New  York;  Bn^cAxs  W. 
KzAa.\rr.  New  York;  KKMjntH  B.  Kxat- 
tsc  New  York;  At  thus  Kzjeoi.  New  York; 
Huit>usoii  LAJiK.iJc.  Georfia;  Hsvit  J. 
Lat&am.  New  Yoik;  Joioi  Dana  Loao, 
Conneciictn;  Hasols  O.  Lovas.  8o«th 
Dakota:  Rat  J.  Maoou.  Indiana:  Ama- 
KAjf  J  MvLTBa.  New  Tork;  Hmbt  P. 
O  Nixix.  Pmnsyrvania :  Jaim  T. 
I.  Connecticot:  WnxiAH  I» 


New  York:  Abraham  A  Ribtcoff.  Con- 
necticut; R-  WALTEs  Rmn-MAX.  New 
York;  Pirn  W  Rouwo.  Jt..  New  Jersey; 
AaoLFH  J.  Sabai^.  Illinois:  Katharine  St. 
Ovoacs.  New  Y()rk;  Gbobci  A  SiCATHiaa. 
Florida:  AirrHijrr  F.  TAcaixu-o.  New 
York;  Sibkst  P.  Yatis.  Illinois. 


Hm  Lacrastc  (Va.)  Hifk  School 


EXTENSIPN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAtXINS  M.  ABBIH 

br  vaKXHA 

»  THZ  BOUSE  OF  BBPBisiirrA'nvn 
FrUdw.  AprU  1.  1949 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  t  xlay  to  wvleome  to  Wash- 
ington, the  sei  t  of  goiiemment  of  our 
great  country.  4he  senior  class.  Its  teach- 
ers and  sponsors,  of  the  Lacrosse  High 
School.  Lacrasae.  Va. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
commending  tt  ese  fine  young  people  for 
the  great  interest  they  are  taking  in 
their  Oovemm  ?nt.  The  youth  of  today 
will  be  the  ci  izens  of  tomorrow;  the 
failure  of  our  ( ountry  will  depend  upon 
them;  they  wi  1  chart  its  course;  guide 
it  toward  its  d  ;stiny. 

This  great  N  ition  of  ours  remains  the 
one  great  hope  of  freedom -loving  people 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  duty  and 
obligation  of  t  le  adults  of  today  to  see 
that  our  yotmg  seojrfe  are  given  adequate, 
proper,  and  su  Dcient  educational  train- 
ing, so  that  th  ;y  may  take  their  proper 
place  in  a  fast-  oioving  civilization.  The 
burden  is  ours  :o  impart  unto  them  that 
spirit  of  libel  ty-loving.  peace-seeking 
citizenship  that  will  mean  so  much  to 
the  future  of  our  civiliaation. 

The  schools,  outside  of  the  family,  ex- 
ert the  greatest  influence  upon  these. 
our  future  citi»ns.  We  have  not  ade- 
quately suppor  ,ed  them ;  particularly  Is 
this  true  in  my  great  State,  and  I  for  one 
desire  to  do  i  everything  in  my  power 
to  see  that  equ  il  educational  opportuni- 
ties are  given  to  our  boys  and  girls  all 
oyer  the  count  y. 

We  who  live  in  this  great  coimtry  of 
ours  are  indeed  fortunate.  We  accept 
the  many  advs  ntages  and  modem  living 
conditions  wit  lout  realizing  the  hard- 
ships that  wen*  on  before  and  secured  for 
us  our  great  heritage. 

No  ordtourfj  men  and  women  faced 
and  suBeied  Wt  terdmeas  of  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  aaj  they  lat>ored  and  bled  to 
build  a  free  MCiety.  An  enterprising 
spirit  was  neewd  and  a  strength  of  body, 
Industry,  and  daring.  With  it  all  was  a 
wilUngoeas  to  i  errt  at  the  same  time  the 
l>est  Interests  of  man.  of  the  family. 
and  the  comni  unity  In  volimtary  coop- 


eration.   They 


blood,  and  tears  to  carve  out  of  a  vast 


wlldemeas  a 
mains  the  one 
people  all  over 

Such    men 
masters    to 


suffered  much  in  sweat. 


eal   civilization   that   re- 
last  hope  of  democratic 
the  world. 

uid    women    wanted    no 
ver    them.    To    the 
pioneer,  freeddm  of  body  and  soul,  the 
right  to  dMer^iine  hL<  own  way  of  life, 
of  neighbors  and  to  fol- 
In  the  worship  of  hla 


Ood  was  sufficient  compensation,  and 
•onetime  the  only  coapoMfttlon.  for  the 
hardships  of  the  wildemess  he  was  mas- 
tering. This  freedom  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us.  It  is  for  il:  in  this  gen- 
eration of  gentler  ways  of  living,  the 
fruitage  of  earlier  toll,  to  lose  no  part 
of  the  independence  of  spirit  and  the 
dear  freedoms  which  our  sterner  age 
fathered. 


Some  Very  Important  Qaestions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R£1D  F.  MURRAY 

or  WUCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20,  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  the  efforts 
of  the  vegetable-oil  interests  to  substitute 
their  oils  for  the  greatest  of  all  animal 
fats,  butterfat. 

Oleo  is  made  by  a  combining  of  80 
percent  vegetable  oil  and  15  percent  skim 
milk,  with  salt,  and  so  forth,  added.  A 
filled  milk  is  made  up  of  3*2  percent 
vegetable  oil  to  96 'i  percent  skim  milk. 

Dr.  Anton  Carlson,  the  official  spokes- 
man for  the  oleo  interests,  stated  at  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference, 
held  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  on  October  18. 
1948.  that  skim  milk  was  the  real  valu- 
able part  of  milk,  and  attached  little 
value  to  the  butterfat  content,  as  he  held 
It  could  be  replaced  by  vegetable  oil.  I 
take  exception  to  this  statement  by  him, 
as  no  experiment  has  ever  been  con- 
ducted that  proved  that  a  vegetable  oil 
was  equal  to  butterfat.  When  this  is 
proven,  the  public  may  accept  it.  but  not 
l>efore.  They  should  not  accept  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  phony  experiments. 

By  replacing  butt?r  with  oleo  the  sav- 
ings, under  normal  times,  would  not  ex- 
ceed three  to  four  dollars  per  capita  per 
year.  By  replacing  natural  fluid  milk 
aith  filled  mlik  the  savings  would  exceed 
$35  per  capita  per  year. 

If  oleo  equals  butter,  will  you  also 
vote  to  legalize  filled  milk?  If  filled 
milk,  96 'ij  ipercent  skim  milk  and  Z^ 
percent  vegetable  oil  is  not  nutritionally 
equal  to  natural  bottled  milk,  how  can  a 
product  with  80  percent  vegetable  oil  and 
15  percent  skim  milk  be  nutritionally 
equal  to  a  100  percent  dairy  product? 
If  oleo  is  made  legislatively  equsd  to  but- 
ter, will  you  accept  filled  milk  as  legisla- 
tively equal  to  natural  bottled  milk  and 
aDow  It  to  be  sold  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton? I  Include  only  Washington,  as  it  la 
the  only  city  in  the  United  States  that 
the  Congress  has  direct  control  over  the 
milk  supply.  If  you  accept  the  above 
substitutes,  will  you  also  accept  filled 
ice  cream,  Bwde  with  vegetable  oil  m- 
stead  of  butlerfit.  as  being  legislatively 
equal  and  allow  its  sale  in  the  city  of 
Washington?  Will  you  also  accept  filled 
cheese.  32  percent  butterfat  content  re- 
placed by  vegetable  oil.  as  being  legisla- 
tively equal  to  natural  cheese,  and  allow 
U  to  be  sold  in  the  city  pf  Washington? 

The  principle  Is  the  saXne.  tlM  full— ki 
Is  coinponible.  and  If  oleo  Is  b<hiiI  to  hot- 
ter, the   other  Imitation   products  are 
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equal  to  butter,  the  other  imitation  prod- 
ucts are  equal  to  natural  products. 

Do  you  really  wish  to  ruin  the  dairy 
industry?  If  not.  support  the  Granger- 
Andresen  bill,  which  is  the  real  honest 
approach  to  a  serious  economic  and  nu- 
tritional psoblem. 


G»mpletioa  of  Joka  Martin  Dam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  MARSAUS 

or  coLoaAOo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprU  1,  1949 

Ifr.  MARSALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
lorable  occasion  is  taking  place  In 
tern  Colorado  this  day,  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  l)oth  Colorado  and  Kansas 
present:  also  present  will  be  Mrs.  John 
A.  Martin,  widow  of  the  late  Congress- 
man, and  an  estimated  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  people  to  witness  the  comple- 
tion-day ceremonies  held  at  the  site  of 
the  John  Martin  Dam. 

Older  Members  of  this  body  well  re- 
member the  'ate  John  A.  Martin,  for 
whom  this  project  was  named.  A  long 
resident  of  eastern  Colorado,  he  bad 
many  times  witnessed  this  river  in  times 
of  both  drought  and  flood.  He  had  seen 
its  ravages  at  flood  stsige  and  its  impo- 
tence in  time  of  drought.  Upon  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  1932.  he  immediately 
became  active  in  behalf  of  this  project 
and  after  some  6  years  continuous  effort 
was  rewarded  by  seeing  its  final  approval. 
Bir.  Martin  died  in  1940.  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  construction  work  on 
this  undertaking  actually  started. 

I  quote  from  the  March  25  issue  of  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain  concerning  the  initial 
phases  of  this  project: 

In  1923  the  dream  of  a  dam  that  would 
take  care  of  the  Irrigation  needs  of  the  lower 
Arkansas  Valley  began  to  shap?  up.  In  that 
year  M.  C.  Hinderller,  State  engineer,  and 
H.  D.  Amsley.  superintendent  of  the  Port 
Lyon  Canal  Co..  made  a  survey  of  the  water- 
shed from  which  water  would  be  drained  ' 
a  dam  should  be  built  at  Caddoa.  The  map 
of  the  survey  covers  land  from  Palmer  Lake 
to  Leadvllle  and  Trinidad,  showing  all  the  Ar- 
kansas River  system  above  the  dam. 

In  1932  chambers  of  commerce  throughout 
the  valley  selected  men  to  work  on  a  com- 
mittee to  promote  the  dam  project.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  A.  C.  Gordon,  f 
Lamar;  Arthur  S.  Dean  and  C.  N.  Troup,  of 
Las  Animas:  J.  D.  Craighead,  of  La  Junta; 
Louis  SlcVenberger.  of  Manzanola;  and  Miss 
Vena  Pointer,  of  Pueblo. 

In  1935  the  Colorado  State  Legislature 
paased  a  flood  control  of  water  In  ail  Colo- 
HMto  rivers.  The  Governor  appointed  a  com- 
mittee at  that  time  for  Caddoa  Dam.  which 
was  composed  of  lUn  Pointer.  Craighead. 
Dean:  M.  M.  Simpson,  of  McClave;  Charles 
WoodKi.  of  Lamar;  and  W.  J.  Rowe.  of  Wiley. 

Jtme  22  of  the  following  year  authortsatljn 
for  the  dam  came  when  Congress  approved 
th*  flood-control  act  to  provide  for  flood  con- 
trol and  water  conservation  for  Colorado  and 


Today  both  eastern  Colorado  and  west- 
ern Kansas  are  reaping  the  benefits  of 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  late 
man  John  A.  Martin  and  all  these 


other  people  who  worked  so  unselfishly 
for  this  jK-oJect.  Waters  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  otherwise,  in  a  flood  ctage. 
would  have  caused  great  damage  in  this 
area,  are  now  harnessed  and  made  harm- 
less. They  are  now  sto-ed  Instead  and 
put  to  the  beneficial  use  of  Irrigating 
many  fertile  farmlands  that  otherwise 
would,  during  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
become  parched  and  barren. 

I  am  certain  that  all  who  have  worked 
so  hard  toward  this  imdertaking  share 
a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  this  time 
In  knowing  that  tlwy  have  helped  accom- 
;^h  that  which  has  already  benefited, 
and  will  continue  for  years  to  come  to 
benefit,  the  people  of  a  large  area  of  our 
State  and  adjoining  Kansas. 

I  extend  to  them  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations on  a  job  well  done  and  express 
my  deep  regrets  at  my  inability  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion. 


Two  Hundred  and  Fiftietli  Aanhro-sary  of 
the  Oldest  Settlement  in  the  Mississippi 
VaUe7:Caliokia,m. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  AprU  1.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15. 
1949.  olwervance  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  begin 
at  Cahokia,  HI.,  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Illi- 
nois Congressional  District. 

Historical  societies  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri and  a  dozen  or  more  other  promi- 
nent organizations  are  cooperating  in  ar- 
rangements for  this  important  event. 
The  governors  of  all  the  States  within 
the  area  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory 
have  t)een  Invited  by  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  to  participate  in  the  observance. 

The  story  of  Cahokia  is  best  told  in  the 
article  by  Mr.  Irving  Dilllard,  past  jiresi- 
dent,  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 
Under  leave  to  do  so,  I  herewith  present 
this  interesting  story  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  House.    It  follows : 

cahokia:   two  ckmtl'Uixs  ajjd  a  half 

(By  Irving  Dilllard,  past  president.  Illinois 
State   Historical   Society) 

The  first  settlement  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  oldest  community  In  the  entire  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The  WMtcmmost  Aaafariam  defense  out- 
poet  in  th*  Bevolutionary  War. 

The  last  surviving  example  of  a  French 
colonial  church. 

To  poaeas  one  of  these  distinctions  woxild 
be  honor  enough  for  any  community.  Ca- 
hokia. a  village  of  830  people  at  the  Junction 
of  Illinois  highways  3  and  157,  3  miles  south 
of  East  M.  Louis,  enjoys  all  four. 

«"i»^*fc«*  took  Its  name  from  a  village  of 
Indians  adjacent  to  the  point  where  a  mis- 
sion was  started  In  1090.  The  English  speU- 
ing  of  the  name  of  this  group  of  Indians 
passed  through  many  forma,  including  Caoa, 
Caoqulas  and  KaoneUss  and  finally  becams 
Cahokia. 

tbs  wlMsraess  aloac  the  IBsslHtepi   was 


founded  by  priests  ot  the  Seminary  of  Qos- 
bec.  The  year.  1080.  was  less  than  two  dec- 
ades after  L&Salle's  Fort  de  Crevecoeur  on  the 
minoU  River,  short-lived  first  French  fort  m 
the  West.  Thus.  Cahokia  Is  19  years  older 
than  New  Orleans.  65  years  older  than  St. 
Louis.  104  years  older  than  Chicago  and  130 
years  older  than  St.  Paul.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  date  Cahokia  Is  to  say  It  was  founded 
th«  same  year  as  Williamsburg.  Va. 

OOdal  aaactlon  for  the  mtasion  which  be- 
came OUwIlta  was  Issued  by  Bishop  Jean 
Baptlste  de  la  Croix -Chevrl^e  de  St.  Valller 
at  Quebec  July  14.  1006.  (Buhop  St.  Valller 
had  formerly  been  court  chaplain  to  Lotila 
XIV.)  Traveling  by  canoe  aod 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  lillnels 
slppl  Blvers.  the  mission  party,  tmdsr  Father 
Francis  Jollet  de  Montlgny.  was  received  by 
the  Tamaroa  Indians  December  8.  1688. 
Friendly  relations  were  established,  and  th« 
priests  went  on  to  stinrey  the  valley  as  far 
south  as  the  Arkansas.  On  their  returh. 
Father  Jean  Frani^ols  Bxilsson  de  St.  Coame. 
Capuchin  monk,  became  resident  pastor  of 
the  mission  to  the  Tamaroas. 

By  May  14,  1000.  a  lodging  had  been  put  up. 
and  a  chapel  was  tmder  way.  The  exact  data 
of  the  first  church's  dedlcatltxi  Is  not  known, 
but  it  followed  soon,  and  a  cross  was  raised 
"with  greatest  possible  ceremony."  It  Is 
aakl  that  aoiM  SjOOO  Indians  looked  on. 

Crtwirta  soon  began  to  attract  French  set- 
tlers from  Canada  and  the  Gulf.  As  a  rapidly 
developing  fur  center,  it  was  a  vital  link  to 
the  West,  the  Canadian  far  North,  and  the 
Oiilf  coast  South.  Though  an  Important 
trading  post  up  to  1800.  the  settlement  al- 
ways was  small.  A  combination  of  canass 
kept  It  from  growing.  The  mission  was  la 
territory  through  which  an  occasional  Jesuit 
had  moved  on  calls  to  Indian  villages.  As  a 
result,  the  Jesuits  set  up  a  rival  mlaslnn  at 
Cahokia.  This  circumstance  caxised  the  re- 
sulting controversy  over  mission  territory  to 
be  taken  to  France.  There  it  was  decided  In 
1701.  Under  the  ruling,  the  Jesuits  departed 
57  miles  downstream  In  1703.  This  new  site 
became  Kaskaskla.  first  capital  of  Illinois 
on  the  State's  admission  to  the  Union  in 
1818. 

Cahokla's  growth  was  affected  also  by  tha 
decialon  erf  the  French  to  erect  Fort  dc 
Chartres  (1719).  only  40  miles  south  on  the 
river,  and  to  make  this  new  poet  the  seat  of 
civil  and  military  government.  The  worst 
set-back,  however,  came  after  1763.  at  the 
cloae  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and 
after  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  waa 
ceded  to  the  British.  About  this  time,  Pierre 
LacIMe  Llguest  decided  for  trade  reasons  to 
found  St.  Louis,  on  the  west  bank,  4  mUes 
north. 

Through  the  centuries  Cahokia  has  t^een 
host  to  many  diverse  celebrities.  Among 
tticaf  was  Pontiac.  the  famed  Ottawa  clilef. 
who  was  assassinated  on  the  village  street 
April  20,  1760.  Here,  during  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  George  Refers  Clark 
negotiated  successfully  for  Indian  neutrality 
in  the  struggle  and  drew  aid  for  his  succass 
ful  expedition  against  Vincennes. 

New  research  is  bringing  out  the  role  of 
Cahokia  as  the  site  of  Port  Bowman,  whose 
foundation  stones  perhaps  became  the  base 
for  the  old  Holy  Family  Church.  This  rock 
fort  was  the  westernmost  bastion  of  the 
American  defenses  In  the  Revolutionary  War 
fron:  1778  to  1781.  With  St.  Louis'  help, 
Cahokia  conducted  the  successfxil  defense  of 
May  1780  which  saved  the  whole 
Valley  for  the  colonists.  Csihckla 
site  of  the  great  Indian  council  of  August- 
September  1780.  and  Cahokians  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Rock  River  expedition 
and  other  strategic  campaigns. 

In  the  1700's.  Cahokia  was  the  typical 
French  village  in  the  New  World.  It  had  a 
common  pasture  land  and  a  large  common 
flald.  The  latter  was  divided  into  icng  strips 
for  eultlratloD.    Lift  c«nt«red  around  tha 
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efcurch     Moat  InhaMtaiiU  wn  humbl*  folk. 
\fr*  tntfHm,  or  Mlventurvni  inurvd  tu  Um 
rn«M  iMTMUps 

Today  Okhokla  to  titai  aa  •« 
munlty  tn  the  8i.  Ixwla-But  St.  Louli  \ 
poltuuB  araa.  Tb*  rUla^  governnxnt  con* 
•lata  Qt  a  taiard  of  tnut««a  wboie  president 
It  araaat  Baof  ti — a  nam«  that  b«an  witneas 
to  iha  pantataasa  of  Pr«nch  lattiHoca. 

Cabokla  haa  featf  much  \«m  thaa  Ita  fair 
alfcara  oi  attratton  tn  our  bistory.  Tb«  two 
fevadred  and  fJtietb  annlTeraarf  proTl«l— 
tb«  beat  poaclMs  opportunity  for  recofrnislng 
Its  great  importance  aa  a  mtwlon.  a»  a  pioneer 
eettleinent.  aa  a  fur-trade  center,  aa  a  aeat 
of  frontier  government,  and  aa  ■  kej  defense 
In  tbe  Weet  when  tbe  atake  waa  ■ncc—  or 
failure  in  tbe  colonial  stru^Ia  for  freedom. 
Cabokla'a  many  blrtbday  candles  may  burn 
quietlj.  but  tbey  are  ateady  and  brtgbt  after 
two  oaoturlca  and  a  balf. 

TtM  BntUh  tried  to  persuade  tbe  wblte 
RwDdi  Mttlara  to  atay  and  were  able  to  keep 
•ama  famlltoa.  but  others  ferried  tbetr  goods. 
tkttt  cattle,  and  even  portions  at  tbelr  bomes 
at  nlfbt  And  so  Cahokla  remalnad  a  rUlaca, 
fronting  dose  to  tbe  MlMlaalppl'a  narrow 
channel,  between  lu  two  amall  streams, 
petite  rlvl^re  des  Kaoblas  and  rtrWre  du  pont. 

About  1760.  tbere  was  erected  at  CahokU  a 
stvu-dy  dwelllnf  of  Prencb  prorlnclai  arcbl- 
Tbla  waa  the  borne  of  the  Saucier 
wbosa  ftrst  member  tn  tbe  New  World 
had  eooM  from  Orleans.  France,  to  erect  Port 
ds  Cbartraa.  It  becama  a  8t.  Clair  County 
district  cotirtbouse  In  ITM.  Cabokla  was  tbe 
county  seat  from  1796  to  1814.  At  tbla  period. 
at  Clair  County  Included  most  at  soutbarn 
Alter  exhttttHm  la 

lu  old  loti  wtm 

amA  IB  im  iO  war*  aat  up  by  ttad 
at  OltBola  m  a  cartful  iwtorauoo,  dow 
maintained  as  a  public  musatun. 

CabokU's  orKlnal  Holy  Pamlly  ehapM  VM 
deatroyad  by  fire.  In  ^bmary  1796  Pathar 
Jmmi  OUnar  caoia  to  the  rUlace.  end  by 
■npiMikv  a  aaw  walnut  log  cburch  was 
ready,  ■aad^hcwn  timbers  were  set  uprlcht. 
and  tba  aaeai  were  built  tn  tba  flaring  styla 
at  Qusksr.  In  the  nlartiitli  aMitary,  tiM 
log  and  stane  construction  waa  eoearad  with 
Mding  to  protact  It  from  the  waathw  Later 
by  s  stona  dMu-rh,  the  old  stmc- 
in  proWM  of  reeUiTstlon  The 
rrlca  baa  annr/unord  Its 
!  to  4mltnMi»  tlM  cbttrcb  as  on«  of  a 
few  national  bistottc  aitaa  If  It  la  rastdradi 
proper  arebltectursl  guidance  and  i 
On  babalf  of  tlia 
Albert  R.  £ttrov« 
I  ttOjIOO  t<iws/d  tbe  restoration  Otbar 
€t  ktmionc  tatarsst  st  Oahokla  are 
tha  large  brick  /arroc  mansion  house,  bntJt 
about  l79»-iaof.  and  tba  old  burying  grouDd. 


Who  It  Behind  the  More  of  the  Vetcfku' 
Adauntstrmbon    Madical   Coaicf    Fi 
New  York  to  Bostoa? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Mrw  ToaK 

in  THS  ROUSE  OP  RKFIUBIIfT ATTVEB 

Friday.  Apnl  1.  1949 

Ifr.  KEATING.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  Ad. 
minlBlrator  of  VeierAns'  ASalra  hzs  de- 
termined to  move  (he  medical  center 
from  New  York  City  to  Boston. 

PtMicAtng  the  receipt  of  a  large  num- 
t>er  of  protesting  telegrams  and  com- 


mtmlcatloti* 
as  follows: 

This  letter  Is 
pbatle  protest 
tbe  bendquartan 
tration  from  Ne« 
are  a  few  of  tbi 
tratlve  reasons 
against  this 

I  have  receiver  1 
tloDS  from 
to  this  move  to 
possible  for  you 
which  has  been 

I  shall  be 
from  you.  and 
that  tbe  locattot 
appreciate  It  If 
your  reasons  for 


I  wrote  the  Adminlittrator 


Islanded  to  register  my  am- 

propoaad  more  of 

of  tbe  Veterans' 

York  to  Boston. 

professional  and 

^blcb  seem  to  me  to  aiguo 

In  location. 

a  number  of  commimica- 

vlgorously  oppoaed 

boston  and  hope  It  may  be 

to  reoonalder  tbe  decision 

nade. 

If  1  may  hare  a  report 
tbe  decision  la  adhered  to 
should  be  Boaton,  I  shoxild 
might  have  a  statement  of 
this  decision. 


change 


cons  ituents 


graiaful 
I 


Attached  to 
14  professiona 
sons  why  thLs 
take.  l>oth  from 
veterans  to  be 
the  taxpayers, 
noted,  an 
Administrator 
for  ihi^  action 

To  my  lettei 
lowing  reply: 


this  letter  were  set  forth 

and  administrative  rea- 

4iove  appears  to  be  a  mis- 

the  point  of  view  of  the 

served  and  the  Interest  of 

In  my  letter,  as  will  be 

invlHition  was  extended  to  the 

to  set  forth  his  reasons 

I  have  received  the  fol- 


ot  tea 


Lnatal  iatlooa 
cei  tral 


This  U  to 
ter  of  March  15 
tbe  advantages 
called  district 

Msy   I  etate 
that  any  operatfra 
on  in  any 
stations  and 
Intaraat  of 
rtprosontatlvea 
tain  localities  ir 
will  be  a  dutrlc 
ouily  stated 
soonal  on  duty 
part  of  the  tine 
Itlas  wui   brlfig 
oAoo  doaer  to 
eal  actintlas  In 
tba  Anast  roadlcjl 

It  has  to 
•anutivea  rlaltl^ 
tnotallatloas  in 
Tort  ttata  araa, 


acki  iowledge 


lortboir 

leal  Vetarai^' 


Delawa  re 
t)( 


Obrloualy,  t  lU 
for  the  ehang^ 
flbble  reason 
nooeoo  tbe 

Tbe  newly 
be  lerved  by 
New  England 
Jereey 

now  propooed 
from  the 
easily  acce«tb|e 
relatively 
of    Boston, 
should  view  tl 
are  those 
around    Bostoh 
greatly   pleasep 
gardle.ss    of 
however,  or 
khoee 

Members  from 
the  15  from 
as  well  as  thos^ 
New  Enfrland 
New  York. 
protests. 


the 
advocat  ng 


New 


receipt  of  your  let- 

IMO.  in  which  you  outline 

of  the  location  of  the  so- 

In  New  York  City. 

t  luit  It   Is  not  contemplated 

functions  will  be  carried 

other  than  otir  field 

oOlce.    However,  In  tbe 

my  and  travel  we  will  have 

rltb  offlclal  sutlona  at  oar- 

the  field     This  in  no  sense 

oOlce.  but  simply,  as  prevU 

oAkui  baadqtiartars.    Tba  par- 

eiii  bo  traveling  tba  graotor 

and  these  •u|>ervlsory  actlv* 

tba  suparvuion  of  osntral 

boapttal  and  other  madU 

tha  field,  tbaroby  assuring 

samre  to  ronraiis. 

O^ldad  that  for  those  repre- 

Veterans'  Administration 

ttt  Ww  Bnglaad  and  Maw 

•..  wlU  be  tbalr 

or  ecurst.  a  large  per- 

Mao  wtti  ba  spoM  Is  tha  Maw 

tbore  are  a  MMBbor  of  mad- 

Admlnutratlon  inatallatlona. 


t  it 


letter  gives  no  reason 
perhaps  for  tbe  Justl- 
that  tbere  Is  none,  at  leaat 
m  ^rlts. 

c  reated  region  which  is  to 

his  office  coa^ists  of  the 

States.   New   York,   New 

.  and  Puerto  Rico.    It  Is 

change  the  headquarters 

geographically  central  and  matt 

city  of  New  York  to  the 

remote  and  inaeeeaelble  city 

he    only    Members    who 

Is  move  without  concern 

repijesenting  district.^  In  and 

Naturally,    they    are 

by   this   decision.     Re- 

their    political    afllUation. 

political  prominence  of 

this   change,   the   45 

New  York,  together  with 

Jersey  and  Delaware. 

representing  veterans  in 

llstrlcts  clwely  adjoining 

should  register  their  vigorous 


One  of  the  foremost  doctors  In  the 
East,  who  has  Intimately  studied  this 
problem,  has  furnished  me  some  inter- 
esting statistics.  They  were  passed  on 
to  the  Admlnl.«trator  and  remain  unchal- 
lenged in  hl.s  reply. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  veterans  examined 
and  62  percent  of  all  veterans  treated 
in  out-patient  clinics  In  the  proposed  re- 
gional area  are  in  metropolitan  New 
York.  Pifty-elght  percent  of  all  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  beds  lo- 
cated In  the  entire  area  are  concentrated 
in  metropolitan  New  York.  The  physi- 
cal medical  rehabilitation  program  and 
clinic  activity  are  more  fully  developed 
in  New  York  than  anywhere  else.  The 
prosthetic  shop  and  curative  work  shop 
are  located  in  New  York,  as  is  the  pros- 
thetic and  sensory  aid  service. 

The  New  York  City  area  contains  a 
great  preponderance  of  the  medical 
schools  and  dental  schools  in  the  pro- 
posed region.  The  social  service  train- 
ing program  and  the  clinical  psychology 
training  pro<rram  are  concentrated  in 
New  York.  The  concentration  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  nursing  manpower  is  to 
be  found  in  the  New  York  area. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  veteran  population 
of  the  entire  area  is  located  in  metropoh- 
tan  New  York.  Of  course.  If  there  is  add- 
ed the  veteran  population  of  the  rest  of 
New  York  State  and  of  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  the  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  veterans  adversely  affected  1  y 
this  surprising  move  reaehea  a  figure 
leading  one  to  question  seriously  wheth- 
er, In  this  proposed  change  of  headquar- 
ters, the  Interest  of  the  veterans  them- 
selres  has  been  a  factor  at  all.  Among 
all  those  who  have  served  their  country, 
certainly  the  disabled  are  entitled  to  our 
first  consideration.  I  feel  sure  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  recognises  that 
fact,  as  do  the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
American  Legion,  Department  of  New 
York,  should  be  conuncnded  for  Its  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  this  Inexcusable  and 
unexplained  maneuver,  I  hope  the  voices 
of  all  Mtaiters  from  this  regional  area 
will  be  raliad  in  prottft,  rrta.  indeed,  any 
who  may  havt  hwttotore  urged  a  special 
benefit  for  the  few  in  and  around  Boston 
at  the  expense  of  the  many  throughout 
the  entire  area. 


Should  Anyone  Be  Misled  Ibto  Passfaiff 
Lcfislatioo  To  Rain  the  Dairy  ladustry? 


EXTEPJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiscoifsxM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  comparatively  few  years 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  experi- 
ments to  show  the  true  value  of  milk. 
There  is  nothing  in  a  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  that  is  not  found  in  5  pounds  of 
butter  and  8  pounds  of  dried  skim;  or 
10  pounds  of  cheese,  if  byproducts  are 
recaptured:  or  in  about  50  puunds  of 
evaporated  milk. 
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The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  conduct- 
ing experiments  developing  the  true 
value  of  milk.  Much  of  the  work  de- 
veloping vitamin  A  was  performed  in  the 
latwratory  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Hart,  recognized  as 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  nutritionists. 
Vitamin  D  was  also  discovered  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  by  Dr.  Stein- 
t)ach.  Dr.  Hart  has  always  contended 
that  there  was  an  unknown  factor  In 
milk  that  he  called  X.  still  remaining  to 
be  discovered,  that  was  accountable  for 
some  of  the  nutritional  miracles  per- 
formed by  this  great  product,  milk. 

The  Waupaca  County  Post,  of  Wau- 
paca, Wis.,  dated  March  17.  shows  an- 
other discovery.    The  article  follows: 

OlSCOVn  MILK  TO  BS  BXC  80USCZ  Of  NUCUV 

Chicago.— Something  new  has  been  disco v- 
ercd  alwut  the  nutritious  quality  of  mUk. 

Science  reported  today  that  milk,  because 
of  lu  high  protein  value.  Is  an  Important 
source  of  niacin,  a  vitamin  required  by  the 
body  for  normal  health. 

Working  on  a  4-year  research  project  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  under  the  spon- 
.Borshlp  of  the  National  Dairy  Council.  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  Elvehjem  and  hia  associates  point 
out  that  nlacto'fl  dietary  values  became 
known  In  the  search  for  a  cure  for  pellagra, 
a  akin  disease  with  a  history  of  several  thou- 
sand fatalities  annually,  partlctilarly  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  State*. 

Patients  fed  milk  improved  in  health,  but 
DO  one  seemed  to  understand  why.  More  re- 
cent research  discloses  that  milk  prevent* 
early  signs  of  niacin  deficiencies  which  may 
occtir  even  In  persons  who  think  tb«y  are  well 
Doortabed. 

Tbe  CJolversltj  of  Wisconsin  study  prorldM 
proof  that  mUk*  generally  thought  to  be  low 
in  Diaeta  eoatent.  acquires  an  abundanee  of 
the  much-Dseded  vitamin  for  health  from  tbe 
protein  In  th«  mUk  throtigh  th«  proesss  of 
•yntlMsts  In  the  body. 


Satat  Patrick's  Day  Addreii  of  Secretanr 
•f  tbe  Nary  Hon.  Jokn  L  Sallivaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  oxio 
nf  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJCTATTVEB 

Friday.  April  1.  1949 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  t^e  Ric- 
ORO.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  John  L.  Sullivan. 
Secretarj  of  the  Navy,  before  members 
and  guests  of  the  Irish  Civic  Association. 
In  Cleveland,  on  March  17: 

It  Is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
come  to  Cleveland,  because  of  the  many  good 
friends  I  have  here  and  because  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  this  community  has  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  toward  your  United  States 
Navy 

I  had  the  prlvUage  of  witnesshig  that  en- 
thusiasm on  Navy  Day.  1946.  when  I  came 
here  to  take  part  m  the  day's  observance  and 
to  present  to  my  good  friend,  Mayor  Bxirke. 
a  model  of  one  of  our  fight  ingest  cruisers, 
the  ^.  8.  S.  Clertland,  as  a  small  token  to 
the  cltlrens  of  Cleveland  of  your  Navys  ap- 
preciation of  services  rendered.  These  serv- 
icea  Included  the  raising  of  huge  sums  of 
money  through  war-loan  drives,  the  manu- 
facture of  multiple  types  of  equipment  and 


manlttOBS  during  the  war,  and.  above  all.  the 
ssrrloe  ai  your  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
armed  forces. 

It  u  a  very  special  prlvUege  for  me  to  ooom 
here  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day  to  Join  with 
you  leaders  of  this  great  city  under  the 
auspices  of  your  Irish  Civic  Association  In 
honoring  tb  ^  men  and  women  of  Irish  descent 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  great- 
ness at  America  since  the  very  earliest  days 
at  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  gather  here  tonight  as,  all  over  the 
world  for  1.500  years  Irishmen,  iheix  de- 
scendants and  their  friends  liave  gathered  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  blrthland  of  great  Ideals, 
tbe  hOTaeland  of  an  Indomitable  spirit. 

Tonight — wherever  they  may  ht.  Irish  and 
those  like  you  and  me — their  kin  in  race  or 
sentiment — pause  to  pay  their  ancient  tribute 
to  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  great  land  of  saints,  scholars. 
and  pkmeers.  Tonight,  once  again,  we  real- 
ize that  Ireland,  often  destitute  in  many 
ways,  is  always  rich  in  the  love  and  loyalty 
of  her  children  and  her  admirers  at  home 
and  abroad.  Proudly  we  rememlier  that  for 
centuries  she  had  commanded  a  respect,  a 
loyalty  and  an  affection  that  almost  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  well  might  envy. 

Usually  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  speak- 
ers of  the  evening  talk  about  the  role  of 
Irishmen  in  the  birth  of  this  BepubUc — as 
though  we  bad  to  prove  our  birthright.  They 
qwak  of  Smith.  Taylcar,  Thornton,  and  Rut- 
ledge.  Carroll,  McKean,  Bead,  and  Lynch— 
aU  of  whom  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. They  talk  of  Long.  Fitalm- 
mons.  Duane.  CarroU.  Burke,  and  the  others 
who  were  Meml>ers  of  the  Continental  Ccn- 
grcM.  They  tell  you  of  Jamaa  Moore.  Gover- 
nor of  Carolina  in  1700  and  of  Dcbbs. 
Bowan.  and  Burke  wl>o  were  Oovernors  in 
tbe  next  80  years — all  Irishmen.  They  talk 
of  John  Barry,  the  father  of  your  Navy.  Tbey 
remind  you  that  in  the  Bevoiutlonary  War 
there  were  337  Coonors.  500  Murpbys.  9i 
KeUys. 

Now  we  all  know  tbe  extent  to  which  men 
of  Irish  desoent  have  participated  In  every 
war  this  country  has  fought.  But  toolgbt 
I  might  be  supposed  to  talk  about  Amcrl* 
cans  of  Irish  blood  ia  tbe  Navy  in  World 
War  n.  I  acknowledfe  a  temptation  to 
talk  about  sucb  beroee  as  Adm.  Dan  Cal* 
Jafban,  Father  Joe  O'Callagban.  tbe  Bul- 
llvaa  brothers  and  many  others  of  Irish  aaoM 
and  blood.  Tonlffht  I  resut  that  tempta- 
tion. To  be  sure,  there  were  tbousaada  of 
KeUys  and  Murpbfs  and  Bweeneyt  la  every 
type  of  uniform  Aaserleaa  flgbtlng  oaen  wore 
in  World  War  U.  But  we  must  remember 
that  tbere  were  an  equal  number  of  Browne 
and  Joneses.  And  a  lot  of  Bemsteloe  and 
Cobena. 

So  rather  than  narrate  tbe  long  and  honor- 
able roU  al  contributions  to  the  war  effort 
by  men  and  women  of  Irish  tilood — both  in 
and  out  of  uniform— I  prerer  to  speak  more 
generally  of  all  Americans  of  Irish  blood  and 
their  hopes  for  America  in  the  years  to  coom. 

We  Americans  of  Irish  ancestry  know  we 
owe  as  much  to  America  as  any  other  group, 
and  probably  much  more  than  some.  We're 
proud  that  we  have  been  able  over  the  last 
175  years  to  give  more  than  we've  taken. 
We  hope  it  will  always  l>e  so.  We  have  our 
faults  and  we  know  them.  But  we  think 
we  possess  some  qualities  of  the  heart  and 
some  eternal  principles  of  humane  jxistlce 
and  charity  that  America  and  the  world  need. 

Oiir  own  fortunate  America  attracted  the 
Irish  because  from  the  very  first  day  of  the 
founding  of  the  early  colonies  our  institu- 
tions were  dedicated  to  the  protection  of 
freedom  of  the  spirit  and  the  preservation  of 
the  dignity  of  man.  The  American  dream 
of  liberty  under  the  law  and  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  did  not  take  long  to  fire  the 
imagination  of  the  Irish.  We  And  woven 
into  the  third  stanza  of  that  old  Irish  ballad. 
The  Wearing  of  the  Green,  these  very  sig- 
nificant words: 


I've  heard  a  whisper  of  a  eeualrf 

That  lias  beyond  the  sea. 
Where  rich  and  poor  stand  equal 

la  the  light  of  freedom's  day. 
O  Krtn.  must  we  ieeve  you.  driven 

by  a  tyrant's  hand? 
Must  we  ask  a  mother's  blessing 

From  a  strange  and  distant  land?" 

Our  forebears  who  asked  and  received  that 
blessing  were  men  and  w<»neo  of  simple  and 
abiding  faith.  They  came  to  America  fuU  of 
hope,  and  for  them  and  for  their  chUdren's 
children  their  faith  and  their  hopes  have 
been  jtistified  and  fulfiUed. 

It  is  against  their  background  and  heri- 
tage oi  faith.  hop>e.  courage,  optimism,  and 
enthtislasm  that  we  of  Irish  blood  contem- 
plate the  international  problems  that  beset 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  fuU  well  that  without  a  Just 
and  enduring  peace  the  horizons  and  the 
boundaries  of  tlie  human  spirit  wUi  shrink 
ever  inward,  and  that  neltho-  America  nor 
any  other  nation  will  achieve  Its  destiny.  We 
are  convinced  that  peace  is  not  an  accident 
that  Just  happens,  but  rather  an  objective 
requiring  and  deserving  the  same  effort  and 
ulty  that  is  required  to  win  a  war.  We  know, 
too.  that  there  is  a  price  for  peace — but  It  is 
cliaracteristlc  of  the  Irish  never  to  count  the 
ooet. 

For  we  know,  oh  so  well,  that  In  this 
modem  world  no  man  can  ever  again  be  an 
Island  entire  of  Itaelf.  Henceforth,  when- 
ever forces  of  eggremlnti  seek  to  abridge 
liberty  and  disrupt  the  peace  in  however  re- 
mote a  comer  of  the  globe  no  one  wlU  need 
ask  for  whom  ttie  bell  tolls.  We  arui  know 
it  tolls  for  us  all,  imless  Amartea,  acting  la 
concert  with  the  other  peace  and  liberty 
loving  members  of  tbe  United  Nations  ex* 
arte  lU  full  Influence  at  unce  to  halt  that 
aggression. 

I  detest  alarmlste  and  I  hope  I  never  be- 
eome  one.  Bovever,  It  would  take 
opumleeie  imhi  ladead  to  aurety  thi 
of  today  and  ftad  that  all  was  well.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  poaalMe  (or  us  to  work  out  our 
dlffersnees.  I  pray  Ood  thst  ws  wUl.  But 
only  a  fool  eottld  fall  to  recognise  the  potea- 
tlai  dangers  of  today's  laterMMoMl  MMlen. 

Bver  since  1914  we  hofe  wesdewd  If  we 
would  ever  see  a  leliiru  of 
we  tisually  deaerlbe  as 
to  a  high  ecfeoflf  fonm  la  New  York. 
L  OaMMB,  fomer  piMMeat  of 
Uttlvanlty,  aaid  to  tboae  yoonfatert:  "Imm 
generation  has  a  dtaerent  polat  or  view.  Tov 
were  bom  Into  ebaoe.  It  Is  part  of  the  prort' 
deaee  of  Ood  that  fov.  who  haw  to  pick  up 
the  pleeea  of  tbe  Modem  ape.  Aould  look 
OB  dlaoider  and  meartalaty  as  a  normal  eon* 
ditlon  to  be  faced  without  surprise  or  fear." 

I  completely  agree  with  Father  Oaaaon 
thst  the  world  Is,  and  for  sooie  time  has 
been,  in  rcisttve  chaos.  I  fear  he  Is  right 
when  he  says  that  we  must  look  on  disorder 
and  uncertainty  as  a  normal  condition  to 
be  faced  without  surprise  or  (ear.  I  am  sure 
he  would  agree  with  me  that  despite  otir  lack 
of  surprise  and  fear  we  must  in  the  years  to 
come— «s  never  before — stay  alert  and  on 
guard.  We  must  all  broaden  our  Inurests 
and  cur  perception.  We  must  all  learn  to 
appreciate  Just  what  Is  at  stake  in  thU  world 
today  and  the  methods  and  techniques  that 
may  be  tised  to  deprive  us  of  our  birthright. 

Smce  the  beginning  of  this  year  In  the 
trials  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  and  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  of  Bulgaria  oiu'  world  has  seen  the 
moet  brazen  and  ruthless  attack  upon  God 
and  on  religion  that  has  been  witnessed  In 
many  centtirles.  Tbe  significance  of  theee 
trials  can  neither  be  minimised  nor  dls- 
coimted.  They  were  steps  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  an  ideology,  which  since 
VJ-day  has  brought  to  all  civilization  hls- 
tc»7'8  greatest  disillusionment. 

Three  and  one-half  years  ago  we  settled 
down  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  in  a  world 
liberated   from  aggression,  from   the  dread 
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of  future  wmr  and  from  the  bestiality 
and  oppreiton  that  brought  war  to  Curop* 
In  iM». 

With  raoord-breaklng  apeed  this  country 
demoblUMd  the  world**  greatest  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Pares  and  left  America  with  a  skele- 
tonlasd  tBOSttaj  orfaolzatkm.  To  our  amaze- 
ment we  saw  our  tnterttattonal  Influence  dU- 
latsi^ts  In  proportktn  to  the  demoMltza- 
tkam  ot  our  military  povar. 

ilrirtj  «8  had  seen  Lstvla.  Kstonta.  and 
LlttaoBBta  foUbkta  up  We  wi:nenssd  now  the 
daath  of  democratic  prooasssMs  la  FoUad. 
We  watched  YucoslsTla.  Hiinjsry.  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania  fall  victims  to  as  ruthless  an 
•a  any  eooatry  had  soCsrsd  at  the 
iOtWBXktt.  Thsa  w  watchsd  Otochoslo- 
vakla  die.  Par  the  second  time  In  10  years 
there  was  Imposed  upon  the  free  {Mopls  of 
thst  country  s  way  of  life  to  which  thsy  pre- 
fer death — even  as  Jan  Maaaryk.  The  toar- 
strsamed  fftces  of  tbs  ftHm.  paopto  akmg  his 
funstal  Itne-oC-march  1b  ftacoe  reminded  us 
fH  thfoaa  hralBHi-lMarted  msn  and  women  who 
wept  publicly  when  Prance  was  iHsmsmhfrerl. 

l^en  It  was  that  we  experienead  soma- 
thing  of  the  same  apprabMMini  that  para- 
lysBd  us  In  the  Iste  thlrtlas  and  aarly  fcrtsc*. 
But  today  there  Is  one  oonspicuous  difference. 
Ws  kaow  now  that  salvatton  cannot  be  found 
In  appaaaement.  Wr  know  now  that  wisdona 
and  vMoa  and  ailbtary  strsncth  that  ocm- 
■tands  taspaet  can  hal^  to  lauasfin  the  peace. 
Just  zs  stupidity.  bltadaMik  aad  waaknaas 
can  Invite  the  very  i  iiairt  «a  aak  to  avoid 
The  cold  war  In  which  we  are  now  enffa^ed 
ta  traclc,  but  It  Is  Uarasasorably  better  than 
the  hot  war  Into  which  we  mlc^ht  have 
been  mntiat  trapped  by  a  poUey  at  inacUoo. 

I  reattM  that  the  ^lijOOiMOJBm  tmdgst  set 
by  President  Tnnnan  far  MlUtary  expendi- 
tures during  the  comlnc  llHal  yaar  Is  a  very 
large  sum  of  money.  I  ask  ycu  to  ranember 
that  It  Is  saU  leas  than  ft  percent  of  the 
•aeo.OOO.OOOiXIO  it  cost  us  to  win  World  War 
n— a  war  In  which  400.000  One  yoang  Amerl- 
aaas  gave  their  lives. 

Until  this  worM  aaMasaa  a  far  freater  sta- 
bility thm  li  apparant  today,  w  cannot 
afford  the  luxtoy  of  redudnc  the  premiums 
wa  pay  to  insure  world  peace. 

Since  our  national  decMoa  to  wage  peace 
with  the  same  vigor  with  which  we  ws«ed 
war.  the  sltuatton  In  Surops  has  Improved 
substantially.  Orsaes  aad  Italy — almost  lost 
to  demoorscT  2  years  aco— remain  steadfsat. 
In  western  Kurope  there  has  been  a  gradual 
and  noticeahle  Improvement  which  ei:- 
eourai^es  us  to  believe  that  the  Marshall  plan 
Is  ooc  of  the  most  impcrtaat  paths  to  peace- 
ful setUement  of  tbe  problaiaa  of  tha  post- 
war world.  All  of  this,  though  expensive, 
has  been  well  worth  tha  price. 

Since  the  Oermai:  Ktirrender  and  Including 
tha  first  year's  installment  of  the  Kuropea.n 
recovary  procraja  the  people  of  America  have 
given  to  tha  Impovertshad  people  of  the  dev- 
astated countries  of  the  world  assists  nre 
totaling  iSl.000j0O0.O0O— mora  than  10  Umes 
the  cost  at  developing  the  atomic  bomb. 

As  Bernard  Baruch  has  wisely  observed: 
"Oca  could  search  vainly  mankind's  whole 
hjstory  for  comparable  generoatty.* 

Were  it  not  for  these  saving  eontrfbutlons 
made  by  the  people  o{  the  United  States,  the 
condition  and  the  futort  ot  Bonpa  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  todagr  auMU  t>e  In- 
describably chaotic. 

We  arc  now  in  tha  procaai  of  formulating 
an  Atlantic  Pact  to  give  further  assxtranca 
to  the  western  Kuropean  democracies  that 
we  do  not  Intend  again  to  stand  Idly  by  whlls 
ttey  will  be  en^alfed  by  totaUtarlanlsm.  We 
do  not  Intend  again  to  sac  a  fortress  luropa 
In  hoatUa  haada.  Por  cttrselvsa  and  for  the 
frlaadly  peoplas  at  Wuropt.  an  ounce  of  true 
liberty  now  may  be  worth  many  pounds  of 
liberation  later. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It  AD  of  these 
acts  snd  ever7  mora  your  Oovcrament  is 
making  u  devised  to  protect  and  preaerve 
the  peace,  not  to  prepare  for  war. 
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Ideologies  with  aggressive  tendencies  abroad 
tn  the  world 

We  must  always  remember  that  the  price 
of  Inaction  may  ultimately  be  many  times 
greater  than  the  cosU  of  all  the  steps  we  can 
take  to  preserve  our  heritage. 

The  events  of  the  past  3  years  of  uneasy 
peace  and  the  reaction  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  these  events  hearten  my  confidence 
that  ail  of  us  are  ready  to  work  as  hard,  as 
tmltedly,  and  as  untiringly  for  peace  as  we 
did  for  victory  in  war. 

Our  experiences  In  the  last  two  great  wars 
have  taught  us  a  lesson  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  heed  from  now  on.  We  are  resolved 
to  make  every  effort  while  time  remains  to 
weld  the  strongest  possible  chains  to  keep  In 
leash  the  dogs  of  war. 

We  believe  that  a  strong  Anwrlca  can  help 
to  prevent  war.  As  a  Nation,  we  will  coe- 
tinue  to  take  every  possible  practical  step 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Our  President  has  repeatedly  pledged  our 
support  to  all  measures  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

We  have  done  all  these  things  because  we 
believe  we  can  best  assure  our  own  security 
and  the  stability  and  peace  of  the  world  by 
these  means.  We  freely  acknowledge  that 
the  problems  our  generation  will  face  in  the 
next  20  years  may  be  as  great  or  greater  than 
those  we  face  today.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  the  sacrifices  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
make  may  be  greater  than  those  we  are  now 
making. 

Whatever  the  problems,  whatever  the  sacri- 
fices asked  In  our  remaining  years  we  gladly 
accept  as  the  challenges  of  our  destiny. 

We  know  that  everything  we  are,  that 
everything  we  hope  our  children  to  become, 
Is  at  stake.  We  dare  not  fall,  lest  civilization 
suffer  Its  worst  retrogression  In  all  recorded 
history. 

Here  on  this  continent  our  forefathers 
aatabllahed  a  system  of  government  and  a 
«i9  of  life  which  has  proved  to  be  the  world's 
greatest  coutrlbutioo  to  human  freedom  and 
the  dignity  of  man.  It  represents  today 
civilization's  brightest  promise  and  strongest 
hope.     It  must  not  perish. 

In  the  words  of  the  poet  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet: 

"We  made  this  thing,  this  dream. 
This  land  unsatisfied  by  little  ways. 
Open  to  every  man  who  brought  good  will. 
This  peaoeiass  vision,  groping  for  the  stars. 
Not  as  a  huge  devouring  machine 
Rolling  and  clanking  with  remorseless  force 
over  submitted  bodies  and  the  dead 
But  as  lire  earth  where  anything  could  grow 
•     •     •    We  made  it    •    •     •    and  It's  ours. 
We  shall  maintain  it    It  shall  be  susUlned  I" 

May  God  give  us  the  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
age and  the  determination  to  do  all  those 
UUhSi  that  must  be  done  to  protect  and 
piaauiiii  this  America,  and  to  help  keep  the 
world  at  peace. 


Federal  Aid  to  EdncaiioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

•  or  ALABAMA 

Dl  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RCRESCNTAHVES 

Fridat.  AprU  1,  1949 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  I^}eaker.  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
nuurks,  I  Include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  April  Issue  of  Better  Homes 
and   Gardens,   by   Ellis   Arnall.   former 
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Governor  of  Georgia,  en  Federal  aid  to 
education: 

The  schools  belong  to  children.  There  are 
28.0O0.C00  boys  and  girls  ot  school  age  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  them  have  the 
advantages  of  fine  buildings,  adequate  li- 
braries, carefully  tended  playgrounds,  and 
wholly  competent  teachers.  Most  of  them  do 
not.  Perhaps  your  children  are  among  the 
latter. 

Five  days  each  weel:,  for  more  than  three- 
quaiters  of  the  year,  millions  of  American 
children  go  to  school  in  slums.  Their  homes 
may  be  attractive,  but  the  places  where  they 
spend  many  of  their  waking,  formative  hours 
deserve  the  phrase  a  child  recently  used  in 
my  presence:  "I  don't  like  to  go  to  that 
dump!" 

We  are  disseminating  illiteracy  all  over  the 
Nation.  Americans  have  a  right  to  travel 
freely  about  their  country,  seeking  the  kind 
of  place  that  they  want  for  a  home.  They 
are  entitled  to  good  schools  wherever  they 
live. 

The  aim  of  Federal  aid  to  education  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  your  child,  for  every 
child,  to  have  a  high-school  education  in  a 
good  school. 

Washington  and  the  debates  of  the  United 
States  Senate  may  be  a  long  way  from  the 
school  where  your  child  spends  5  days  each 
week,  September  until  June.  They  may  be 
a  long  way  from  your  community.  But  the 
decisions  made  there  decide  the  kind  of 
neighbors  you  have  and  the  kind  of  play- 
mates your  children  have  and  the  kind  of 
education  that  they  get. 

To  explain  that,  here  Is  the  story  of  a 
grammar-school  class,  and  of  four  of  the 
children  attending  it. 

The  school  buUding  is  a  good  one.  The 
Federal  Government  paid  for  its  erection  in 
this  Instance,  becatise  it  Is  located  in  an 
area  where  new  wartime  Industries  swelled 
the  papulation.  It  is  a  single  story  structiire, 
well  lighted  and  well  heated,  and  more  at- 
tractive than  90  percent  ot  the  school  build- 
ings in  this  country. 

The  sixth  grade  has  37  pupils.  7  more  than 
desirable;  but  Is  less  overcrowded  than  in 
many  towns.  The  teacher  is  paid  $1,800  a 
year,  somewhat  better  than  the  national  aver- 
age for  sixth-grade  teachers.  She  has  taught 
school  9  years. 

In  the  second  seat  of  the  first  row  sits 
Robert  Lee.  He  is  attentive.  He  Is  doing 
fairly  well  In  civics,  reading,  and  geography. 
His  spelling  is  poor.  His  arithmetic  is  sur- 
prisingly good;  he  has  a  knack  for  figures. 
He  Is  almost  14.  2  years  behind  in  school.  He 
comes  from  a  rural  school,  four  rooms,  each 
heated  by  a  stove  fed  with  fat  lightwood 
knots.  When  the  weather  was  bad.  he  had 
to  stay  out,  because  he  lived  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  school-bxis  stop.  His  teacher 
was  paid  $75  a  month.  $750  a  year,  the  high- 
est salary  she  had  ever  received  for  caring 
for  a  class  of  almost  40. 

Elaine  sits  in  the  first  seat  of  the  second 
row.  She  will  be  12  this  month.  She  has  not 
mastered  the  use  of  the  school  library  and 
its  reference  books.  Her  reading  and  arith- 
metic are  both  poor.  She  may  have  to  drop 
back  a  grade.  She  came  from  a  metropoli- 
tan city  where  there  is  an  Iron  curtain  about 
the  operations  of  the  schools.  Its  admlnstra- 
tlon  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  StandJirds  are 
locally  set  The  school  system  is  the  toy  of 
politicians. 

Midway  In  the  same  row  sits  Gertrude.  She 
is  12.  She  found  it  hard  to  get  along  vrtth 
the  other  children  at  first.  Gertrude  comes 
from  the  same  city  as  Elaine.  Her  parents 
had  a  better-than-average  Income.  This 
year  is  her  first  In  a  public  school,  because, 
before  she  moved,  they  sent  her  to  a  private 
school,  a  thotisand  dollars  a  year.  She  llkea 
the  public  school  better,  now  that  she  Is 
used  to  the  chUdren.  Her  report  card  shows 
"A"  all  the  way  down. 


Opposite  Gertrude,  in  the  third  row.  sits 
James.  He  Is  a  home-town  chUd.  He  went 
to  the  first  grade  in  the  old  building,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  temporary  wooden 
structure  that  went  up.  complete  with  pot- 
bellied stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It 
burned  dxirlng  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
1945.  That  winter  before  the  school  burned 
was  a  wlntor  of  sniffles  for  James,  a  winter  of 
dread  of  fire  for  his  mother.  She  was  relieved 
when  the  school  burned  down  and  it  was 
safely  over.  He  has  been  going  to  school  in 
the  new  building  ?or  4  years.  James  makes 
average  grades.  Jimmy's  parents  like  their 
town.  They  like  It  better  than  the  one  from 
whch  they  moved,  soon  before  Jimmy  was 
bom — in  a  New  England  State  which  as- 
sumed no  responsibility  for  education.  There 
through  a  very  high  local  tax  rate,  the  re- 
sources of  the  community  could  provide 
fairly  good  teachers'  salaries,  well  above  the 
average  for  the  State;  but  money  could  never 
be  found  to  replace  the  school  building, 
which  combined  the  exterior  aspect  of  a 
prison  with  the  inside  climate  of  a  cold- 
storage  room. 

Those  are  som.-  of  the  schools  of  America, 
and  sc^ie  of  the  children  who  become  your 
children's  associates,  children  who  must 
manage  the  world's  affairs  tomorrow. 

Almost  half  our  States  .cannot  provide  the 
money  for  decent  schools.  These  States  have 
exported  Illiteracy  throughout  the  covmtry. 

More  than  half  our  teachers  are  underpaid. 
Less  capable  men  and  women  are  likely  to 
become  predominant  in  the  school  world 
within  another  10  years.  The  better  teach- 
ers appreciate  the  gratitude  of  the  public 
and  Its  recognition  of  the  high  responsibility 
of  their  calling:  but  they  are  beginning  to 
regard  gratitude  as  counterfeit  currency  and 
to  ask  for  payment  in  cash. 

The  average  per  capita  income  In  the 
United  States  in  1946  was  $1,213.  In  14 
States  it  was  less  than  a  thousand  dollars. 
In  all  but  one  of  these  14  States,  rejections 
for  educational  deficiency  under  selective 
service  during  World  War  11  were  more  than 
double  the  national  average. 

These  young  men  were  illiterate  because 
they  had  been  deprived  of  an  opportunity 
to  learn.  In  the  middle  of  a  war.  facing  a 
manpower  shortage  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
industry,  the  Nation  had  to  stop  and  teach 
young  men  to  read  and  write.  Federal  aid 
is  designed  to  equalize  educational  opportu- 
nity in  America,  end  illiteracy,  give  every 
child  a  chance  for  a  decent  education. 

Federal  aid  has  been  attacked  on  the 
grotmds  that  it's  an  Invasion  of  State  and 
local  rights  to  control  education. 

Put  briefly,  the  Thomas  bill,  the  same  as 
Introduced  by  Senator  Tait  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  tn  1948.  provides  that: 

"The  Federal  Government  appropriated 
$300,000,000  a  year  to  be  distributed  to  the 
States  for  public  elementary-  and  secondary- 
school  uses.  The  distribution  Is  determined 
by  the  ratio  between  the  average  income  of 
the  citizens  and  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending school.  Supervision  of  the  schools 
remains  In  the  hands  of  the  States,  except 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
be  assured  that  the  money  actually  went  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  other  legitimate  pur- 
poaes." 


Secnrity  for  Veteraas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF  UISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  1. 1949 

Mr.    BOLUNG.     Mr.    Speaker,    wide 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  pro- 


posal by  the  Honorable  John  A.  Carroll, 
of  Colorado,  that  our  veteranc  and  their 
families  be  given  special  protection  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  social-security 
system. 

Proposals  now  are  before  the  Congress 
to  increase  the  benefits  and  broaden  the 
scope  of  our  present  social-security  law. 
There  is  general  recognition  of  the  need 
for  the  passage  of  such  legislation.  We 
also  are  aware  of  the  need  to  give  our 
veterans  and  their  families  security  on 
a  fiscally  sound  basis. 

The  Carroll  plan  unites  these  two 
needs  into  a  proposal  which  has  many 
advantages  over  a  so-called  veterans' 
pension  plan.  Each  veterar  is  given 
what  amounts  to  a  paid-up  insurance 
policy,  to  which  he  can  add  by  making 
additional  contributions  to  the  social - 
security  fund.  There  is  no  needs  test 
and  veterans  are  not  placed  on  a  dole 
in  any  sense.  Benefits  for  widows  and 
dependent  children  are  considerably 
greater  than  those  possible  under  a 
straight  veterans'  pension.  The  total 
cost  of  the  plan  is  estimated  at  8  to  10 
percent  of  that  of  tie  pension  bill  which 
was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
recently. 

The  Carroll  plan  can  be  made  a  part 
of  H.  R.  2893.  on  which  hearings  are 
being  held  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  understand  that  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect  will  be  introduced  soon. 

We  must  approach  the  problem  of 
security  for  our  veterans  on  the  most 
practical  and  sound  basis  possible.  The 
Carroll  plan  certainly  offers  good  reason 
for  the  House  to  delay  any  other  action 
on  veterans'  pensions  until  this  alterna- 
tive has  been  thoroughly  explored. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Carroll 
plan  are  ably  explained  in  articles  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Daily  News 
and  other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
on  March  29.  I  include  these  articles 
for  study  and  consideration  by  Members 
of  Congress : 

(From  the  Washington   (O.  C.)   Dally  News 
of  March  29,  1949] 

Caxsoll  PzivsioN  Plan  Tns  to  Socuu. 
SECtrarrT  Ststim 

(By  James  Daniel) 

Representative  John  A.  Caxsoix.  Democrat. 
Colorado,  has  proposed  to  blanket  all  vet- 
erans of  World  Wars  I  and  n  under  the  so- 
cial-security old-age  insurance  system,  in- 
stead of  putting  the  superannuated  ones  on 
the  pension  rolls. 

Here's  how  Mr.  CsaaoLL  says  his  plan  would 
work: 

Each  of  the  more  than  18.000.000  veterans 
would  be  given,  at  no  cost  to  him,  a  social- 
security  basic  credit  equivalent  to  pay-roU 
taxes  on  an  Income  of  $3,000  a  year  for  10 
years. 

Each  veteran  would  have  this  credit  as  a 
right,  regardless  of  the  diiratlon  of  his  mUi- 
tary  service. 

The  credit  would  entitle  the  veteran  to 
minimum  retirement  benefits  of  $64  a  month 
when  he  reaches  age  65.  He  could  Increase 
the  benefit  to  as  much  as  $90  a  month  by 
paying  the  social-security  pay-roU  taxes  on 
his  earning  from  employment  before  reach- 
ing that  age. 

POr  a  married  veteran  and  his  wife  the 
basic-credit  benefiU  would  be  $86  a  month 
when  the  htisband  has  reached  age  65  and 
the  wife  has  reached  afe  60.  and  tltese 
benefits  also  coiiid  be  IneraaMd  by  payment 
of  taxes  on  earnings  while  employed. 
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died.  leaTing  m  wtdov  umI 
tha  widow  wouM  rsoalTt  IM  » 
tnstirmnoe  tf  sb«  ba«  ana  child  !«« 
than  18  years  old;  tl20  a  month  \S  she  has 
t«t3  children;  1150  a  month  If  she  has  three 
or  more  children.  If  chlldlMS.  the  widow 
wookl  recelTe  M8  a  month  st  the  sge  of  60. 
Th«M  Insurance  featur««  Mr  Cabboll  be- 
Itevaa.  ahould  be  of  special  Interest  to  World 
War  n  Tctcrazis.  moat  of  whom  won't  reach 
retirement  age  for  Bumj  years. 

The  original  penskm  bill  offered  by  Rep- 
raaanutlre  John  E.  Raitkzm.  Democrat,  of 
MhMtaalppl.  and  defeated  last  week  in  the 
House,  propoaed  •OO-a-montk  paiiitolM  at  65 
for  all  veteran*  who  served  aa  loaff  •■  M  days 
to  either  world  war.  The  substitute  bill 
offered  by  Mr.  Raxkin  would  provide 
I  of  973  a  month,  limit  them  to  World 
I  veterans,  and  apply  a  meazu  test  for 
•lltfbUlty 

Representative  Caiaocx.  who  Is  48,  served 
overseas  In  both  world  wars  He  was  one  of 
the  leader*  In  the  Bovia*  battle  which  resulted 
la  defeat  ctf  the  orlcttkal  RankUt  bUl  by  a 
Ml  Hi  WT  vote. 

Mr  Caaaou.  says  actuarlea  have  Mtlrnafrt 
the  eventual  cost  of  bis  plan  at  •lO.OOO,- 
000.000  to  115.000, 000 .000  The  pension  pro- 
poaal  of  the  original  Rankin  bill  would  have 
«0M  oear  $100,000,000,000  in  the  next  50  year*. 
>wt*d1im  to  Ooveraaant  **t>m*tes. 

As  one  concession  to  practical  polltica.  the 
Carroll  plan  would  put  all  valatan*  under 
•ocUl-aactirlty  protection  wltfaoat  forcing  an 
on  President  Truman's 
:  that  coverage  be  extended  to  farmer*, 
self-employed  peraoms.  and  others  not  now 
la  the  social -security  *y*tem. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.  C  )  Dally  New*  of 
March  29.  1940] 

Brrrm  Thah  Pnvsioits 

r  inflT—  khould  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  plan,  proposed  by  Representative  John 
A  CAaaoLL.  of  Colorado,  for  aiding  aged  vet- 
erans of  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

Mr  CABaoLX,  who  •*  -red  in  both  wars,  be- 
lieves he  has  sia— thing  better,  fairer,  and 
much  leas  costly  than  the  Rankin  penaion 
bUl.  which  he  helped  to  defeat  In  the  Bouae 
last  waafc.  Hla  plan  la  explained  In  an  article 
kf  JUMa  DaaM.  Scrlppa-Howard  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  today. 

A  great  advantage  at  the  Carroll  plan,  we 
think,  is  that  It  would  tie  in  with  the  sodal- 
aacuclty  system. 

Tnatwifl  of  putting  the  veterans  In  a  special 
daaa.  apart  from  that  vystam.  it  would  pro- 
vide tham  wtth  apedal  taacAts  under  that 
»m.  The  Oovemment  would  give  each 
without  coat  to  him,  a  baalc  social- 
ity credit.  He  could  Increaae  the  value 
of  thla  ctadit  by  paying  aodal-aacurlty  taxes 
on  hta  TirttrgT  from  employment  In  the 
year*  bafora  raarlitin  •«*  W. 

tech  aaiwaa  aad.  If  ha  la  married,  hia  wife 
would  be  aaaured  of  retirement  benefits 
And  World  War  II  vatarans.  most  of  whom 
want  reach  retlrcmant  age  for  many  years, 
would  ba  aaaured  meanwhile  of  added  life  In- 
suranea  procaetion  tor  their  famlltaa 

The  baale-cradtt  beneAu  of  the  CarroU  plan 
arould  be  aoowwbat  laaa  than  tboaa  propoaed 
in  the  defeatad  Hankln  bill.  But  they  wotild 
be  much  greater  than  those  offered  by  the 
lto'*>^«"  bill.  Introduced  after  the 
•aten.  And  Mr.  CAaaou.  aatl- 
of  his  plan,  over  the  next  60 
a>  olf  IC  or  i>  psriwi  at  tha  ortghial 
MOI  mora  than  tMOjOOIMMlOjOOO. 

Oongraas  has  voted  pensions  to  veteran*  of 
all  American  wars  previous  to  World  War  1. 
This  fact  Is  died  a*  a  prccadant  (or  penalon- 
Ing  veterans  of  the  two  World  Wars.  But 
when  that  precedent  waa  — Ublt*bed  th^Ts 
was  no  social -security  system,  and  therefore 
DO  poaaamity  ol  anything  Ilk*  Mr.  Caaaou. 
how 


Bseauaa  the  (Carroll  plan  U  a  new  departure, 
tt  needs  thou^tful  study.  But  we  think  It 
oould  prove  t(|  be  the  answer  to  a  problem 
which  most  iimertcans  earnestly  want  to 
solve — the  prcfblem  of  providing  adequate 
old-age  security  for  millions  of  veterans  with- 
out Inviting  national  bankruptcy. 


Hifh  taxes — Thin  Markets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

I    or  iLLiNOxa 
IN  THK  HoisB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Aprii  1,  1949 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speakei.  under  date 
of  March  2^.  1949.  the  Chicago  DaUy 
Tribune  pubji.<;hed  an  editorial  entitled 
"High  Taxesf-Thin  Markets."  This  ed- 
more  than  passive  consid- 
subject  matter  Jio  capably 
analyzed  in  the  editorial 
iportance  to  all  American 
%e  market  has  been  spotty 


Itorial  merit 
eration.    t  hi 
discussed  an| 
is  of  vital 
citizens. 


and  bad  for  kome  time.  Since  this  edl- 
torlal  was  pupUshed,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  lofcvered  the  marginal  deposit 
requirement  from  75  to  50  percent. 
Business  throughout  the  country  Is  not 
good,  and  yqu  might  well  keep  your  eye 
on  the  stock  imarket  If  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  as  a  barometer  indicating  the 
upgrade  or  downward  trend  of  business 
in  the  Unlte<  States. 
The  edltoiial  follows: 

The  New  Yi>rk  Stock  '^**'«-g'  In  a  des- 
perate effort  to  stay  In  bWiteiK,  is  trying 
to  get  people  In  the  lower-income  brackets 
to  buy  stock.s  The  Investors  and  specula- 
tors who  use^l  to  keep  the  markets  active 
have  been  driven  out  by  high  taxation  and 
high   margin    requirements. 

Investors  a«  people  locking  for  oppor- 
tunities to  put  their  money  to  work.  For 
the  moet  part  they  have  t>een  persons  of 
substantial  re»urces.  experienced  in  picking 
good  risks  from  many  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  them.  After  paying  taxes  and 
living  expenies  the  wealthy — those  with 
Incosnaa  aboTi>  $50.000 — now  have  tittle  left 
for  Investment. 

In  a  study  of  the  Treasury  Department 
praaanted  to  the  House  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  la  it  year,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shored  that  the  63.000  persoiu 
with  incomes  sver  $60,000  a  year  had  income 
before  exemp  ions  of  $5,600,000,000  Their 
taxes  amcutited  to  3  4  billions.  After 
deducting  tales  they  had  a  little  over  2 
billions  left  or  an  average  of  about  $31,000 
each.  Any  of  them  who  had  a  surplus  left 
after  meeting  living  expenses  was  discour- 
aged from  putting  It  in  the  market  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Oovernment  would  take 
m  taxes  nearl  i  all  of  any  dividends  received 

The  other  i  roup  of  former  stock  buyers, 
the  speculatoi  s.  used  to  operate  on  a  mar- 
gin of  20  or  2S  percent.  The  present  re- 
quirement is  hat  they  must  put  up  75  per- 
cent of  the  p  rice  of  stocks  they  buy.  The 
broker  or  l)ax  kar  can  advance  only  25  per- 
cent. That  ai  tmlnates  nearly  all  the  specu- 
lators. Any  rho  aren't  killed  off  by  the 
margin  rule,  fall  before  the  Income  tax. 
Ttkt  spaetilatc  r  aim*  at  short-term  market 
rwlngs.  Be  tl  lerefore  must  pay  the  full  In- 
come tax  on  my  profits,  and  can  use  losses 
only  to  offset  gains.  He  cannot,  as  formerly, 
deduct  losses  iruzn  Income,  except  to  the 
extent  of  $1.0^0. 

With  both  >rofaeslonal  tovestora  and  pro- 
(aaaional  apec  Uatora  on  th*  *id«  lines,  trad* 


on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  la  down 
to  as  little  as  500,000  shares  a  day.  At  an 
average  commission  of  25  cents  a  share  for 
buying  and  the  same  amount  for  Belling, 
this  means  that  the  key  market  is  kept  op- 
erating on  an  Income  of  as  little  as  $250,000 
a  day.  This  U  the  revenue  available  to  pay 
for  the  wires,  office  rent,  salaries  of  partner*, 
aalaamen.  clerical  workers,  and  other  es- 
panaes.  On  as  little  as  this,  an  Institution 
tries  to  function,  which  is  expected  to  keep 
the  economy  liquid  by  providing  a  market 
for  anyone  who  vrtshes  to  sell  stocks  in  lead- 
ing corporations. 

Without  experienced  buyers,  security  hold- 
ings of  any  size  cannot  be  sold  except  In 
small  quantities  at  declining  prices.  Yet, 
with  estate  taxes  running  up  to  77  percent, 
stocks  have  to  be  converted  into  cash  In 
these  thin  markets.  Absurdly  low  prices  are 
obtained.  One  of  the  weekly  magazines  re- 
cently published  *  list  of  stocks  selling  for 
less  than  the  mere  working  capital,  some  for 
less  than  per  share  cash  holdings.  Judged 
by  the  price  of  stocks,  the  buildings  and 
equipment  of  these  corporations,  although 
modern  and  of  recent  acquisition,  are 
worthlee*. 

Extra  value  of  a  business  as  a  going  con- 
cern no  longer  exists.  Many  families  would 
be  better  situated  if  businessmen  directed 
that  at  their  d^ths  the  enterprises  which 
they  built  up  be  broken  up  and  liquidated, 
leaving  employees  to  fend  for  themselves. 
Such  Is  the  market  for  the  moet  liquid  kind 
of  assets  found  In  an  estate. 

The  stock  exchange  will  go  alxnit  the  pro- 
gram of  making  capitalists  out  of  carpenters 
wtth  the  best  wishes  of  those  of  the  old 
regime  who  may  have  to  sell  some  ot  their 
holdings  at  any  time.  Moreover,  amy  o.*oa- 
pect  of  finding  a  new  source  for  capital  *lth 
which  to  expand  and  Improve  production 
should  have  the  encouragement  of  nonln- 
veators. 

The  millions  of  potential  petty  cHpttatists 
have  the  means  to  succeed.  People  with  In- 
comes under  $5,000  get  75  percent  of  the 
total  Incomes  of  the  country  after  tixes 
The  new  investors  lack  experience  and  are 
likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  buying  cars  and 
dogs  Instead  of  sound  securities.  Not  only 
investors  but  society  suffers  when  savings  are 
dissipated  In  this  way.  However,  the  little 
man's  capital  is  about  all  that  society  aas  to 
go  on  until  income  and  estate  taxes  are  jaade 
reasonable  and  margin  requirements  modl- 
Ced. 


Dentistt'  Boom  in  Income  Stirt  British 
Health  Plan  Row 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wrw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  April  1,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  311  placed  in  the  Record  the  sev- 
enth of  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  describing  the  Brit- 
ish health  plan.  The  following,  which 
appeared  In  the  Eagle  on  March  25.  is 
the  eighth  of  the  series: 
Dentists'    Boom    in   Income   Sthis    BarrisH 

HXALTH    Plan    Row — Onx    Thousand    Six 

Htr^oaxo-Doujui-A-MoNTH    Rxcxipt   Lncrr 

Angbilt  Pouoht 

(By  E.  J.  Delaney) 

(Eighth  In  a  series) 

LoNooM,      Makch      25.— British      dentlata, 

whose  vastly  Increased   Income*  under   the 

new   national    health   •ervlc*  ara   a   public 
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scandal,  are  fighting  angrily  against  a  nil- 
ing  by  Health  Minister  Bevan  that  their 
gross  receipts  shall  not  average  much  over 
$1,600  a  month.  They  are  calling  his  atti- 
tude dictatorial,  but  admit  they  have  no  re- 
course, that  he  has  the  power  under  the  law. 

Probably  the  greatest  criticism  leveled 
against  the  health  scheme  is  directed  at  the 
dental  division,  and  members  of  the  profes- 
sion admit  things  are  not  good,  although 
blaming  a  few  scalawags,  of  which,  they 
remark,  there  are  some  in  every  business  and 
every  profession. 

Dentists  are  coUecting  $40,000  and  $50,000 
a  year,  which  is  tremendous  in  England. 
They  estimate  their  expenses  for  their  olBce, 
nurse,  technician,  and  other  needs  at  52  per- 
cent of  their  take.  Then  they  pay  heavy 
taxes,  almost  confiscatory  here  after  $20,000 
a  year. 

COMPLAINTS  POmt  IM 

Loud  complaints  are  expounded  every  day 
by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  dentists  for  declining  to  relieve  peo- 
ple who  come  to  their  surgeries  with  aching 
teeth,  because  they  are  too  busy  with  other 
folks  filling  their  waiting  rooms  by  appoint- 
ment. 

The  British  Dental  Association  denies  such 
occurrences  are  general,  doesn't  say  they  are 
happening  at  all.  anf.  is  scolding  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  through  iU  journal. 
and  reminding  them  of  their  professional 
and  ethical  duties. 

Dentists  were  against  the  health  plan, 
much  more  so  than  the  medical  men.  and 
Joined  it  only  through  force  of  economic  cir- 
cumstances. Now  they  think  it  is  an  excel- 
lent idea,  although  poorly  planned,  badly 
managed,  and  would  be  far  superior  If  the 
Health  Ministry  had  heeded  or  would  listen 
to  their  suggestions. 

trt  to  seavx  will 

On  the  whole,  the  dentists  are  trying  to 
give  the  public  good  service  and  to  conduct 
their  practices  in  a  way  that  serves  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Most  of  them  wouldn't  allow 
a  person  to  suffer  from  an  aching  jaw  for  a 
minute,  and  would  do  what  they  could  at 
once,  whether  or  not  they  had  any  prosp>ect 
of  payment  by  the  patient  or  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Any  of  them  who  wr^nt  to  do  so  can.  or 
could,  make  a  quick  fortune,  within  the  tax- 
law  restraints,  by  exploiting  the  plan. 
Enough  of  them  have  been  doing  so  to  draw 
fire.  Their  answer  is  that  their  large  income 
shows  they  are  working  endlessly  to  serve 
the  people.  They  cannot  get  it  without  long 
hours. 

Out  of  all  the  distorted  and  deceptive 
charges  and  answers,  it  is  possible  to  put  to- 
gether some  semblance  of  the  truth  of  the 
whole  deal. 

High-type  practitioners  and  their  associa- 
tion leaders,  interested  In  good  dentistry  for 
the  people  within  their  means  and  desiring 
to  preserve  the  profession  from  full  regi- 
mentation, are  striving  to  improve  condi- 
tions, to  prevent  the  Oovemment  from  op- 
pressing the  dentists  and  to  inspire  the 
dentists  to  exercise  good  sense  and  display 
some  Idealism. 

"Dentistry  was  a  depressed  profession  here 
in  the  past,"  one  of  its  leaders  says,  "and  75 
percent  were  making  less  than  $4,000  a  year, 
a  large  number  much  less.  The  great  trouble 
under  the  National  Health  Plan  Is  that  the 
cheap  dentist  Is  overpaid  and  the  good  den- 
tist Is  underpaid.  The  Government  has 
placed  a  premium  on  quickly  done  and  poor 
quality  workmanship." 

G«ANT-IN-Am  PEXrSRKXD 

"It  Is  true  that  over  90  percent  of  the  den- 
tists are  In  the  plan  now,"  he  continued, 
"but  60  percent  went  In  against  their  will. 
Their  private  practices  disappeared,  they  had 
to  )oln  to  eat.  We  would  have  preferred  a 
grant-in-aid    system,    well    controlled,    and 


think  the  evils  existing  today  would  not 
have  developed. 

"The  health  plan  does  break  down  the 
dentist-patient  personal  relationship.  The 
practitioner  no  longer  is  permitted  to  give  his 
patient  the  treatments  he  thinks  are  neces- 
sary. He  must  wait  to  receive  permission 
from  a  Government  committee  befort  he 
extracts  a  tooth  (unless  there  is  pain  pres- 
ent), puts  on  a  crown,  or  makes  a  denttire. 
That  lowers  the  dentist  In  the  eyes  of  the 
patient. 

"Prophylactic  work  and  simple  fillings  can 
be  provided  at  once  without  Governmental 
approval,  but  that  doesn't  save  the  dentist's 
standing.  Sadly,  we  feel  that  there  will  t>e 
no  Improvement  so  long  as  the  present  Oov- 
emment Is  In  power." 


A  Wheel  for  the  Shoalders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  1.1949 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
March  29, 1949.  and  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  30. 1949: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 
Mass.,  of  March  29.  1949 1 

A   WHSKL   roa  THX  SHOULOEBS 

What  the  Hoover  Commission  has  begun 
Congress  and  the  President  must  finish. 
The  eighteenth  and  last  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  now  goes  to  Con- 
gress. 

These  reports,  taken  together,  represent  a 
monumental  work.  To  be  siue,  the  several 
task  force  subcommittees  have  not  always 
agreed  among  themselves.  Nor  has  the  Com- 
mission itself.  It  is  true  that  some  reports 
appear  to  spill  over  from  the  assigned  field 
of  administration  Into  the  adjoining  pastures 
of  policy  (where  Congress  is  the  husband- 
man). 

Nevertheless,  the  coincidence  of  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  backing,  of  nonpoliti- 
cal  expertness  and  experience,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  kind  of  leadership  which  only 
an  ex-President  and  a  gifted  administrator 
like  Mr.  Hoover  could  bring  offer  a  combina- 
tion not  likely  to  be  duplicated  in  a  genera- 
tion. One  does  not  have  to  endorse  every 
detail  of  its  recommendations  to  conclude 
that.  In  general,  the  findings  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  should  be  carried  out. 

Yet.  Congress  appears  disinterested  and 
cool.  Tt  Is  In  the  nature  of  political  realities 
that  organized  protests  from  constituents 
back  home  or  from  officialdom  in  Washington 
who  have  an  Interest  In  keeping  some  par- 
ticular activity  as  Is,  free  from  reorganization, 
may  make  more  Impression  on  the  average 
Congressman  than  do  the  merits  of  so  tre- 
mendous a  plan. 

The  Hoover  report  will  need  strong  backing 
from  a  public  opinion  broad  enough  to  cancel 
out  the  confilcts  of  Interests  within  it.  And 
such  a  public  opinion  must  have  leadership 
and  organization  at  Its  core.  That.  It  appears. 
Is  In  the  making. 

A  citizens'  committee  Is  being  formed 
around  a  nucleus  of  commission  and  task- 
force  members.  When  this  group  is  launched 
and  announced.  Americans  who  want  to  help 
modernise  their  archaic  government  will 
have  at  least  one  wheel  to  put  their  shoul- 
ders to. 


(From  the  New   York  Time*   of  March   M. 
19491 

axrOEM  IN  WASHINGTON 

It  Is  good  news  that  a  nonpartisan  organi- 
zation of  some  700  well-known  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  has  been  formed,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Robert  Johnson 
of  Temple  University,  to  work  for  "far-reach- 
ing and  enduring  reforms  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment" on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
colleagues  have  done  a  spectacularly  good  Job. 
They  have  looked  into  every  corner  (Includ- 
ing some  of  the  almost  forgotten  comers)  of 
the  vast  and  chaotic  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment In  Washington.  They  have  studied  the 
purposes  for  which  literally  hundreds  of  bu- 
reaus were  created  and  discovered  the  reason* 
why  many  Important  duties  are  now  being 
performed  Inadequately.  They  have  come 
up  with  pointed  and  specific  recommenda- 
tions (unanimous  in  most  caae*)  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  promptly  In  the  Interest  o< 
more  efficient  and  more  economical  govern- 
ment. But,  good  as  these  recommendations 
are  the  danger  is  that  little  will  be  done 
about  them  unless  some  alert  and  publlc- 
splrited  organization,  such  as  that  which 
has  row  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  keep* 
pre*8lng  for  reform. 

That  this  Is  true  Is  demonstrated  by  the  ex* 
perience  of  a  long  sarles  of  earlier  attempt* 
at  Federal  reorganisation,  under  Taft  and 
WUson.  under  Harding  and  Coolldge,  under 
Mr.  Hoover  himself,  and  under  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Scores  of  worth-while  recommendations  have 
perished  of  neglect.  To  cite  but  one  example: 
It  is  now  Just  'X  years  since  the  Brown  com- 
mittee, operating  during  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  Harding,  recommended  consolidation  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments — a  reform 
which  we  are  Just  getting  around  to  now. 
There  is  a  vast  Inertia  to  be  overcome  In  mat- 
ters of  this  kind.  The  new  citizens'  commit- 
tee will  be  needed.  If  the  fuU  benefits  of  vhe 
monumental  work  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
are  to  be  gained. 


NatioiuJ  Theater 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  1.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
continues  to  accumulate  that  the  peo- 
ple support  the  effort  to  mobilize  and 
bring  to  them  the  democratic  culture  of 
our  country  through  the  living  theater. 
Support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  104, 
introduced  by  me  in  the  House  and  by 
Senator  Irving  M.  Ives,  New  York,  with 
Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Utah,  as  co- 
sponsor,  is  coming  from  community 
theaters  throughout  the  country.  A  typi- 
cal example  is  a  letter  from  the  business 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Community 
Playhouse  appended  hereto: 

St.  LotTis  Community 

Platbousx,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  March  23.  1949. 
Congressman  J.  K.  jAvrrs. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DE.UI   Ms.   jAvrrs:    I   have   sttidled   Houss 
Joint  Resolution  104  caUing  for  a  national 
theatre,  with   great  Interest,  and  you  may 
count  on  my  strong  support  for  It. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  the  St.  LouJs 
Community  Playhouse.  I  think  our  history 
exemplifies  the  need  for  support  such  as  your 
resolution  contemplate*. 


1' 


•1 
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W«  w«r«  otfaalBMl  tn  19r7— thus.  »ltbou«rh 
we  are  comiMra lively  young  In  years — we 
ar«  one  of  the  oldest  U  not  sctually  the  oldest 
continuously  operated  Uttle  thesfrs  in  the 
United  States.  That.  I  believ*.  dsfMcU  the 
hardships  and  the  mortaUty  of  the  Uttle 
theater  moTement  and  why  there  U  need  for 
govcrnment&l  aaststancA.  And  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  dance  world,  as  former 
pubUal^er  o(  DazK«  Magaslne.  I  know  that 
the  same  Is  true  In  that  art  endeavor  also. 

During  the  past  3  years,  partly  because  of 
our  sponsonhlp  of  a  children's  theater,  axkd 
also  because  of  rising  costs  and  an  income 
frosen  to  the  slae  of  our  theater,  we  have 
accumulated  a  deficit  of  $4,800.  This,  on  an 
annual  btidget  of  $22,000  is  not  great,  but 
great  or  small,  unless  we  suc^ped  In  raising 
that  sum  either  from  our  own  personal  con- 
trtbwtlons  or  aid  from  other  intarestad  indi- 
vMoala  and  corporations,  we  shall  have  to  go 
out  of  buaineas. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  to  learn  that  the 
Community  Playhouse  is  regarded  as  suf- 
liciently  important  to  the  ctiltural  and  civic 
life  of  St.  Louis  for  several  of  the  larger 
in  town  to  offer  to  pick  up  part 
•eetimulated  deltdt.  They  did,  how- 
ever, stipulate  that  we  not  make  this  an 
annual  event.  I  believe  that  these  persons, 
important  industrial  leaders,  wotild  be  in 
lavor  of  the  help  your  proposal  would  aHord. 

Frankly,  if  we  should  have  to  close  our 
doors,  St.  Louis  would  lose  ^mlOj.  Here, 
In  a  metropolitan  area  of  l,4O0ijOQ0  persons. 
youth  srrsas  to  thester  which  It 
'  get  elsewhere.  We  have  seen  boys  and 
girls  come  offl  city  streets  and  develop  an 
enthusiasm  and  talent  which  molded  their 
lives  for  the  better.  We  have  seen  half  a 
doaen  or  more  of  our  people  go  on  to  success 
la  Bollywood  or  Broadway.  And  for  our 
aubecrtbers  and  slni^e  ticket  audience,  we 
offer  an  opportunity  to  see  both  hit  shows 
and  plays  more  of  the  experimental  type,  well 
parforokad  by  nonprofessionals.  This  latter 
Is  important  because,  like  many  American 
cities  of  today,  we  have  only  one  legitimate 
theater  in  operation  and  naturally  this  com- 
pels a  limited  selection  of  presentations  in 
a  year. 

Our  director,  who  with  our  secretary  and 
technical  director  comprises  our  paid  staff. 
Is  a  graduate  of  Tale's  school  of  drama:  a 
very  talented,  capable  person.  Because  of  his 
Interest  tn  our  work,  hit  Is  MrTlng  for  far  less 
than  be  could  earn  in  the  professional 
theater. 

We  need  help.  I  believe  our  need  la  shared 
by  most  ether  comparable  organisations. 
Therefore.  I  am  writing  our  three  Congnas- 
men  and  ovir  Senators,  all  good  men.  sAing 
that  they  support  your  resolution  and  I  shall 
also  bring  it  to  the  official  attention  of  my 
fellow  directors. 

Pleas*  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter  but 
I  felt  the  aaatter  serious  and  worthy  enough 
to  merit  a  complete  statement. 
Sincerely. 

H«anin  HAtroosifsa. 

Buxinen  Manager. 


Hundredth  AaniTcrtary  of  Williain  Jewell 
Collefe 


EZTXNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 


Df  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSaiNTATIW 

Friday.  April  t.  1949 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  remarks  in  the  CoNctn- 
sioiiAL  RicoMD  I  Include  a  notable  and 
timely  address  delivered  by  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  Charles  P.  Brannan  at  the 
alumni  din  ier  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 
Washinglot .  D.  C.  last  evening. 


anoanw  bt 
TAST  or 
aMNnraasA^T 

JEWXLL 


HOlf.    CHASUES 


P.    BSANNAN.    SKMH 

A$Bicui.Tx;az,  on  the  HVNnaairrR 

OP   THK    rOUMDIMG   OF   WTLUAM 
COtLtXit 
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a  pleasijre  to  have  a  part  in 

the    hundredth    anniversary    of 

institution.    In  our  young  Na- 

years  old^-comparatlvely  few 

have   roots   which   go   so   deep 

of  American  history.     You.  the 

William  Jewell  College,  have  rea- 

prY>ud  tonight. 

I  enjoy  centennial  celebra- 

mafiy  reasons.     They  make  me  feel 

that    is    a    good    feeling. 

cflebrations  also  are  inspiring — 

healthy  for  all   of  us.     We  are 

wh4n  we  look  back  down  the  cor- 

and  see  how  amazingly  far  this 

its    institutions    have    come — 

the  thread  of  continuity  leading 

cent  iry  and  more — when  we  recall 

our  progenitors  overcame  and 

vith  which  they  faced  the  dan- 

bai  dships  of  the  frontier.     It  was 

that  William  Jewell 

F8tabl*shed. 

for  me  to  visualise  that  when 
was  founded  the  gold  rush  to 
Just  taking  place.     The  Mex- 
recently  ended,  the  Civil  War 
in  the  future.     Indian  country 
close  to  Liberty,  Mo.,  the  site 
Wagon  trains  tolled  over  the 
pony  express  carried  the  mail, 
coaches  Jolted  along  rough 
was  the  frontier:  a  line  extend* 
south  and  cutting  through 
lo^a.  and  Minnesota.    Small  won- 
persons  of  influence  argued 
WUtlam    Jewell    College   should    be 
Liberty,  the  call  of  adventure 
loud  and  clear  to  resist — and 
would  desert  the  classrooms  for 
^old  and  daring, 
decided — wisely — that  the  fron- 
place  for  this  school.     And  I 
eitabllshment  of  your  college  on 
frontier    of    the    growing    United 
a  lesson  out  of  the  past 
for  the  future. 
of  the  past  concerns  the  great 
early   Americans  placed   upon 
[n  his  farewell  address,  George 
said:  "Promote     •     •     •  as  an 
importance    institutions 
diffusion  of  knowledge." 
J^erson  argued  that  the  people 
depository    of    the    ultimate 
s|)clety.     And   he   warned.  If  we 
not  enlightened  enough  to  ex- 
control   with   a  wholesome  dl- 
remedy  Is  not  to  take  It  from 
inform  their  discretion  by  edu- 


long    before    Washington    and 
thus  expressed  their  opinions 
of  education  and  democracy, 
had  stipulated  in  the  third  ar- 
Northwest    Ordinance,    as   fol- 
>n,  morality,  and  knowledgs  be- 
to  good  government  and  the 
mankind,    schools,    and    the 
shotild  be  forever  en- 


ec  ucation. 


I^at  as  the  frontier  moved  west- 

snd   colleges   were   close   be- 

instltutlons  were  taught  the 

free  goverrunent   upon   which 

was  founded.    In  the  hearts  of 

the  torch  of  democracy  bxirned 

B  was  s  aeal  for  freedom  In  the 

seal   to  help  create  a  free 

enerstlons  to  follow — to  buUd 

e  future  out  of  a  present 

than  the  past. 

and  I  profit  by  this  devotion  to 

[Jtidoubtedly   it   Is   one   of   the 
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forces  which  has  msde  our  Nation  great  and 
kept  our  people  free. 

Just  a  years  before  your  college  was  estab- 
lished in  Missouri,  two  German  theorists  is- 
sued the  first  public  declaration  of  Interna- 
tional socialism.  This  was  the  document 
known  as  the  Communist  Manifesto  Its 
authors  were  Karl  Marx  and  Priedrlch  Engels. 

"IT '18,  at  the  very  time  that  William  Jewell 
College  in  Lltwrty,  Mo.,  was  beginning  to 
form  In  the  minds  of  Its  students  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  principles  of  democracy,  the 
seeds  of  wbat  has  grown  to  be  the  most  vicious 
doctrine  of  enslavement  the  world  has  ever 
known,  were  being  sown  in  Europe. 

Marx  and  Engels  foresaw  an  eventual  cli- 
mactic struggle  between  the  forces  for  and 
against  communism.  A  full  century  was  to 
pass  before  this  struggle  became  critical — 
and  it  Is  critical  today.  But  contrary  to  the 
predictions,  the  conflict  today  is  not  between 
two  economic  systems,  capitalism  and  cc»n- 
munlsm.  The  choice  facing  our  world  Is  be- 
tween liberty  and  slavery;  between  right  and 
might;  between  freedom  to  speak  one's  mind 
and  co«t:ion  to  parrot  what  the  state  dictates; 
between  worshipping  according  to  one's  con- 
science or  according  to  a  state-prescribed  for- 
mula. The  struggle  today  Is  a  struggle  of 
human  freedom  against  the  totalitarian,  dic- 
tatorial, all-enveloping  state. 

More  and  more,  the  true  Issues  facing  the 
world  are  being  realized  by  American  men  and 
women.  Every  one  of  us  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  that  the  base  of  our  educational 
system  has  been  broad  enough  to  help  create 
in  the  minds  of  most  American  citizens  a  fun- 
damental appreciation  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  democratic  freedom. 

In  this  land,  we  are  sometimes  told,  we 
have  sacrlfled  educational  quality  to  quan- 
tity. In  other  countries  the  critics  say  com- 
paratively few  persons  are  college  trained — 
but  these  are  more  intensively  trained  than 
our  average  college  man  and  woman.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  I  have  the  idea  that  the 
straight-thinking  minds  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican young  man  and  woman  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  products  of  other  educa- 
tion systems.  And  the  opportunity  for  higher 
education  in  this  country  is  unequaled  any- 
where in  the  world. 

In  the  past  century  the  United  States  has 
changed  from  gangling  adolescent  in  the 
family  of  nations  to  the  most  powerful  flg\ire 
on  the  world  scene.  The  basis  of  our  strength 
is  both  spiritual  and  physical.  The  spirit  of 
our  people  has  long  been  the  subject  of  world 
admiration.  The  physical  ability  of  otir  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  to  produce  economie 
wealth  has  been  the  envy  of  our  friends  and 
the  despair  of  our  enemies. 

In  the  building  of  this  twofold  strength  a 
college  such  as  you  represent  has  played  a 
role  of  great  consequence.  I  sometimes  won- 
der whether  we  give  full  credit  to  the  role  of 
education  when  we  assess  the  wonderftil  ca- 
pacity of  our  Nation. 

I  happen  to  be  in  a  particularly  favored 
position  to  witness  some  of  the  marvels  sci- 
entiflc  research  has  accomplished  in  agricul- 
ture. During  the  war  a  number  of  youug 
scientists.  Just  a  few  years  out  of  school, 
developed   Important   techniques  and   proc- 


One  young  man.  working  In  a  regional 
agricultural  laboratory,  learned  how  to  make 
a  rubber  substitute  from  soybean  oil. 

Another  young  scientist — under  SO — devel- 
oped a  method  of  converting  starch  in  wheat 
to  fermentable  sugars  without  the  xise  of 
malt  extract.  This  was  important  because 
malt  extract  was  scarce  during  the  war. 

Still  another  young  scientist,  a  few  years 
ago.  developed  a  new  and  effective  method  of 
ridding  farm  animals  of  a  whole  multitude 
of  internal  parasites. 

I  could  take  you  through  an  average  day 
of  your  lives  and  show  you  how  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  that  day  you  arc 
touched  by  the  helping  hand  of  agricultural 
scientists. 
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I  could  show,  for  example,  that  the  cattle 
industry  which  supplied  the  raw  material 
for  your  shoes  would  never  have  reached  Its 
present  size  but  for  the  work  of  agricultural 
scientists  in  fighting  animal  disease  and 
fostering  better  nutrition  and  care  of  live- 
stock. 

You  might  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  that 
the  wool  in  your  suit  may  have  come  off 
the  back  of  Columbia  sheep,  a  modern  made- 
to-order  breed  of  sheep  develop>ed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Going  back  some  decades.  I  could  show 
you  that  it  was  a  test  tube  in  the  hand  of 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  scientist  that 
helped  build  the  Panama  Canal — for  that 
test  tube  played  an  impxwtant  part  In  en- 
abling medical  science  to  control  yellow 
fever. 

At  this  very  moment,  in  thousands  of  hos- 
pitals and  homes  over  the  land,  doctors  are 
administering  penicillin.  The  Department's 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  at  Peoria  was 
largely  instrumental  in  enabling  penicillin 
to  be  produced  in  commercial  qtiantities. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  spectacular 
beceflts  we  have  all  reaped  from  education 
in  science. 

But  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
talk,  the  history  of  American  education  holds 
for  us  not  only  a  lesson  out  of  the  past  but 
a  warning  for  the  future. 

Never  has  knowledge  been  so  important  for 
good  or  evil  as  in  this  our  day.  Never  has 
man  been  faced  with  such  an  opportimlty— 
and  such  a  dread  responsibility — as  since  he 
found  the  means  of  releasing  atomic  energy. 

Since  knowledge  can  l>e  used  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  It  la  obvious  that  mere 
knowledge  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  true,  as 
Socrates  argued  some  2.400  years  ago.  that 
wickedness  is  simply  the  result  of  Ignorance. 
That  is  why  there  is  a  special  need  in  our  day 
for  the  kind  of  training  of  the  wUl  as  weU  as 
training  of  the  mind  that  you  received  in 
your  college  days. 

If  this  world  is  to  be  a  safe  place  to  live  in 
the  year  2000,  let  us  say.  we  shall  need  to 
cling  fast  to  our  belief  in  human  dignity, 
human  freedom,  and  human  responsibility. 

We  shall  need  to  broaden  the  base  of  our 
education  even  further  and  strive  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  our  people. 

We  shall  need  to  push  ahead  with  the 
social  sciences — which  up  to  now  have  lagged 
far  t>ehlnd  progress  in  the  physical  sciences. 
We  shall  need  to  know  how  to  control  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle.  We 
shall  have  to  eliminate  racial,  religious,  and 
national  prejudices.  Al>ove  all.  we  shall  have 
to  And  the  way  to  live  in  peace  with  mankind 
throughout  the  earth. 

It  would  be  prestimptuoTis  of  me  to  try  to 
chart  how  these  goals  can  be  reached.  The 
most  that  I  can  do  is  to  indicate  for  your 
consideration  one  or  two  points  which  seem 
to  be  of  consequence. 

We  have  all  heard  it  said  over  and  over 
that  the  greatest  threat  to  the  world  peace 
and  prosperity  Is  widespread  hunger.  There 
is  a  rather  fiery  debate  raging  now  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  world  has  the  resources 
and  the  know-how  to  feed  Itself.  My  own 
conviction,  based  upon  careful  estimates  of 
our  soil  scientists,  is  that  the  world  does  have 
the  resources — and  most  certainly  does  have 
the  know-how — toprovide  adequate  diets  for 
all  Its  population  In  the  foreseeable  futtire. 

I  say  the  world  has  the  resources  and  the 
know-how.  I  do  not  say  that  the  world  will 
make  the  best  use  of  them.  Prejudices,  sus- 
picions, hatrec*-, — all  these  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  full  and  free  Interchange  of  knowledge. 
These  same  factors  hinder  world  production 
and  trade  today  as  they  have  throughout 
history.  The  J6b  of  wiping  out  malnutrition 
in  the  world  can  be  done — but  it  iMX)bahly 
will  not  be  done  without  the  most  earnest. 
tireless,  and  determined  effort  humankind 
have  ever  put  forth  in  time  of  peace. 


Another  factor  of  prime  Importance  if  the 
world  is  to  be  made  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
live  is  good  government.  This  is  a  topic 
which  lies  close  to  my  heart.  Very  few 
schools  in  the  Nation  prepare  their  students 
specifically  for  Government  positions. 
Georgetown,  here  in  Washington,  has  a 
school  of  foreign  service.  The  University  of 
Denver  now  trains  students  for  public  serv- 
ice. These  are  the  proverbial  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  The  sad  fact  is  that  in  many 
quarters  today,  working  for  the  Government 
Is  not  regarded  as  quite  dignified,  if  indeed 
it  is  quite  honorable.  Talk  of  waste  and 
bureaucratic  gangling,  talk  of  kicking  the 
American  people  around  and  feeding  at  the 
public  trough,  have  done  much  to  undermine 
the  reputation  of  Government  employment. 
There  are  people  who  believe  Irresponsible 
charges  that  the  Government  worker  is  per- 
force a  boondoggler.  This  is  a  sad  thing, 
and  one  for  which  the  Nation  must  pay  in 
terms  of  loss  of  capable  men  who  do  not  wish 
to  subject  themselves  to  such  charges.  But 
it  Is  sad  particularly  because  it  Is  false. 

Oh.  yes.  there  are  inefficiencies,  overstalOng 
here,  understafflng  there.  Whether  there  is 
more  of  this  in  Government  than  in  big 
private  corporations  has  never  been  settled. 
But  it  Is  certainly  more  than  a  little  ridicu- 
lous to  build  up  a  fence  between  the  public 
servant  and  the  rest  of  our  society  and  try  to 
separate  them  as  the  gosts  from  the  lambs. 
The  Government  administrator  went  to 
high  school  and  probably  to  college.  Just  as 
did  the  business  executive. 

The  Government  secretary  went  to  busi- 
ness school.  Just  as  the  secretary  in  private 
enterprise. 

The  Government  professional  man  did  his 
work  at  recognized  educational  institutions. 
Just  as  the  professional  man  in  private  life. 
They  all  grew  up  in  American  communi- 
ties. They  all  lived  and  voted  and  went  to 
ball  games  and  played  golf  and  ate  chicken 
on  Sunday.  Is  there  any  reason  why  one 
should  be  less  efficient  than  the  other?  If 
so.  why  should  business  be  so  all-flred  eager 
to  attract  experienced  bureaucrats  from  pub- 
lic to  private  employ  at  double  and  triple 
the  salaries? 

No;  service  in  the  Government  is  honor- 
able. For  the  Government  worker  serves 
the  highest  employer  of  all  in  the  Nation — 
he  serves  the  people.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
vocation  of  every  man  and  woman — to  serve 
other  people — but  it  is  especially  the  voca- 
tion of  the  public  worker.  His  employer  is 
not  an  agency  chief,  a  Cabinet  officer,  or 
even  the  President.  His  employer  is  also 
ttielr  employer — the  people.  And  so  the 
Government  worker  is  one  of  that  great  com- 
pany of  men  and  women,  who  will  never 
wear  sables  on  their  Government  salaries, 
but  who  can  don  the  mantle  of  a  good  con- 
science for  unselfish  service  to  their  fellow 
men. 

Personally,  I  am  proud  to  work  for  my 
Government,  for  my  country.  I  am  proud  of 
the  company  it  gives  me,  the  scientist  bound 
to  his  laboratory  not  by  his  salary  of  five 
or  six  or  Be>ren  thousand  dollars,  but  by  his 
love  for  the  Job;  the  administrator,  calmly 
and  conscientiously  dealing  in  millions  of 
dollars  and  never  tempted  to  violate  In  the 
slightest  his  public  trust;  the  clerk,  doing 
his  tasks  in  his  or  her  own  area  of  responsi- 
bUity. 

More  things  are  wrought  by  the  Govern- 
ment worker  than  this  country  dreams  of. 

It  is  important  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  that  the  standard  of 
Government  service  should  rise  even  higher. 
President  Roosevelt  once  said  that  the  great- 
est domestic  achievement  of  recent  years  in 
the  United  States  was  neither  saving  the 
Nation  from  economic  chaos,  nor  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  improve  social  conditions. 
but  rather  "the  awakening  of  many  millions 
of  American  men  and  women  to  an  under- 
standing of  their  own  Government." 


It  is  in  this  awakening  that  much  of  our 
hope  for  a  good  future  lies. 

We  do  not  expect  Utopia  overnight.  We 
have  no  panacea  which  can  make  this  world 
a  pacific  place. 

Our  best  hope  Is  to  keep  alive  in  American 
hearts  the  fire  of  freedom,  knowledge,  and 
morality.  Our  earnest  desire  must  ever  be 
to  leave  to  our  children,  and  their  children, 
a  world  in  which  this  Nation  can  progress 
as  much  in  the  next  century  as  it  has  in  the 
100  years  since  William  Jewell  College  was 
founded.  To  do  that  we  shall  need  Iron 
resolution,  perseverence,  and  a  crusading 
spirit  to  serve  mankind.  We  shall  be  re- 
quired, in  other  words,  to  show  that  we 
have  used  our  inheritance  of  knowledge  and 
education  wisely  and  well. 


Lone  Beach,  Calif.,  Harbor  Passes  Lot 
Anf eles,  Calif.,  Harbor  Cargo  Mark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAurosNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  granted  me  so  to  do,  I  take 
great  pleasure  and  pride  in  calling  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
readers  of  this  Congression.u,  Record  the 
following  news  statement,  published  in 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram.  Satur- 
day. March  26,  1949: 

Post  Mamacex  Tn,i.s  Lions  Club  Session 
or  Local  Prockcss 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  two 
ports,  Long  Beach  harbor  last  month  passed 
Los  Angeles  harbor  in  the  tonnage  of  general 
cargo  handled.  E.  J.  Amar.  port  manager, 
reports. 

February  tonnage  through  the  Long 
Beach  port  totaled  194,000.  Amar  said,  while 
Loe  Angeles  harbor  handled  only  178.000  tons. 

During  1948.  the  Long  Beach  port  handled 
4.517,981  tons  of  cargo,  valued  at  $483,000,000. 
the  port  manager  said. 

"On  one  day  last  week,"  Amar  told  the 
Lions  Club  Friday,  "we  had  approximately 
800  longshoremen  at  work  here.  Only  340 
were  at  work  in  the  San  Francisco  p<nt  on 
the  same  day." 

BIG    INDtTSTBT 

Long  Beach  Harbor  is  a  big  industry  in 
which  taxpayers  are  the  stockholders,  Amar 
said.  Last  year  this  industry  did  s  $30,000,000 
net  business,  he  added. 

Six  times  since  the  first  of  the  year,  ships 
due  into  the  local  port  have  had  to  be  diverted 
to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  because  there  were  no 
facilities  here  to  handle  them;  everything  was 
filled  to  capacity,  Amar  said. 

In  1938-38,  the  monthly  shipping  through 
Long  Beach  Harbor  amounted  to  10,000  to 
12,000  tots.  Today  the  average  is  300,000  tons 
a  month,  according  to  the  port  manager. 

This  month,  one  line  alone — the  Calmar 
Line — will  ship  30.000  tons  of  steel.  In  the 
last  10  days,  Amar  said,  the  local  port  has 
received  16,000  tons  of  newsprint  from  British 
Columbia  and  the  Pacific  Nortnwest. 

ALL    IBON    OBX 

Long  Beach  is  handling  the  shipment  of  all 
Iron  ore  destined  for  Japan.  To  date  this 
month.  70.000  tons  have  been  shipped  and 
another  20,000  tons  is  due  out  during  the 
next  4  days. 

In  the  past  10  years.  $25,000,000  has  been 
spent  on  the  harbor.  These  facilities  are  now 
valued  at  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  Amar 
revealed. 
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Rw  htzzMliTd  and  torty-ctx  wcUa  %n  pump- 
tug  In  Um  bATbor  an*  and  hav*  pnxTuced 
•  toc&l  at  more  Ui&n  100,000  000  barrels  itnce 
the  first  well  WM  ^raddad  to  1938.  he  said 

More  tban  t30.000jDOO  baa  been  Impounded 
to  aw«it  conin-eaatonal  aetloo  on  tbe  owner- 
ahtp  of  the  ttdalaBdi.  Aaiar  added. 

Tbe  port  OMBafV  w  Intradaced  by  Frank 
ebairman.      Charlea    L.    Vlckers 


Mr.  BpeaXer,  the  reciUl  of  the  facts  tn 
this  AJtJele  speak  for  themselves.  They 
are  ^mUfeant.  too.  because,  generally 
speaking,  folks  only  hear  of  what  Is 
tanned  the  Los  Anceka  Bariwr ;  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  ttM  port  or  harbor  of 
Long  Beach,  right  next  door  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  has  MilMd  to  be  one  of 
the  rrcat  harbors  of  the  world  in  araila- 
bUifey.  in  aeeanMUty.  tn  eOclency  and  in 
tonnage  and  shipping.  This  newspaper 
statement  «in  be  edlfj^ng  to  all  who 
read  it. 

I  am  very  proud  that  Long  Beach  is 
my  home  city  and  that  it  is  my  place  of 
residence  in  my  native  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  Is  the  site  of  the  great  Long 
Beach  naval  shipyard  and  what  has  been, 
until  recently,  ro.-nmonly  known  as  the 
Terminal  Island  shipyard.  The  magnifi- 
cently efficient  facilities  and  naval  and 
shop  In.stallations  in  this  shipyard,  dur- 
ing the  war  and  since,  have  contributed 
their  fiill  share  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  Navy  and  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  And,  by  virtue  of  lo- 
cation, accessibility,  strate^  fitness,  and 
need,  this  Long  Beach  naval  shipyard 
has  become,  of  absolute  necessity,  one  of 
the  imperative  units  for  the  repair  and 
keeping  in  order  and  hoxislng  of  the  ships 
and  men  of  our  glorious  American  Navy. 
Preeentty  it  is  presided  over  by  a  most 
belowd  ofllcer  of  the  Navy.  Adinlral  Paul 
Hrndr«m.  He  and  hL^  staff  have  the 
cordial  esteem  of  ail  of  the  citiaens  of 
Long  Beach. 


Reliaquiskmeat     ef     Federal     Flaancia] 
Caatrol  in  Locally  Owned  Instihitioafl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OV  HDrWaTLVAWU 

nr  THE  BOUSS  OF  RKPRESSirTATrVES 

Friday.  April  1,  1949 

Mr.  BDCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
this  day  intrcxiuced  a  bill  amending  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  expedite  the  pro- 
vtsioD  of  housing  In  connection  with  na* 
Uonal  defense,  and  for  other  purposes,** 
approved  October  14.  1940.  as  amended. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  to 
the  States,  their  political  subcUvisioas, 
loeal  public  cmncjes,  Mid  nonprofU  or- 
ganiMikonn  the  prtrOefes  confnred 
upon  adMatlonal  in^itutions  by  Public 
Law  7t6  of  the  Eightieth  Concress.  see- 
ood  session.  Under  Public  Law  7M.  tbe 
Federal  Government  has  bem  required 
to  relinquish  to  educational  instltutiontt, 
upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  set 
forth  In  that  law.  an  contractual  and 
property  rights  of  the  Federal  Govera- 
ment   with   respect   to   any   temporary 


of  these  proi 
ernment 
derived.     T(j 
ture  of  the 
which  these 


the  deficit, 
ready  been 
net  income, 
sively  to  the  | 
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hou&lng  locaied  on  land  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  such  Institutions. 

Many  local  public  agencies  are  oper- 
ating temporary  emergency  projects 
similar  to  thbse  operated  b»^  educational 
institutions.  [  The  city  of  New  York, 
through  the  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority. Is  operating  eight  such  projects 
having  a  total  of  8.6C0  dwelling  units. 
The  sites  for  jthese  projects  were  acquired 
and  improveii  by  the  city  of  New  Yoi^. 
and  various  I  major  repairs  and  altera- 
tions were  imade  by  the  city,  at  a  total 
cost  to  the  ^ity  which  thas  far  has  ex- 
ceeded $15.oio,000.  Nevertheless,  under 
the  contracts  between  the  city  and  the 
Pcderal  Government  under  which  these 
projects  are  [operated,  the  net  operating 
revenue  derived  from  the  projects  goes 
exclusively  tp  the  Federal  Government, 
except  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and 
for  a  small  amount  of  ground  rent  which 
the  city  Is  i)erm:tted  to  retain.  Thus 
the  city  is  paddled  with  a  substantial 
debt  and  miist  pay  a  substantial  amount 
of  annual  d^bt  service  lor  the  operation 
ts.  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
es  whatever  net  Income  is 
add  to  the  inequitable  na- 
esent  arrangements  under 
rejects  are  operated.  Is  the 
fact  that  if  I  the  operation  results  In  a 
deficit,  the  cfty  miist  bear  the  burden  of 
esplte  the  fact,  as  has  al- 
loted,  that  should  there  be  a 
hat  net  income  goes  exclu- 
ederal  Government, 
gement  Is  not  only  unfair. 
ieidly  and  difficult  to  ad- 
e  commendable  desire  of 
Federal  officials  responsible  for  safe- 
guarding the  Federal  ao>vemment's 
financial  In^rest  in  these  projects  to 
derive  a  nethncome  from  the  operation, 
cinfLcts  wltK  the  equally  commendabto 
desire  of  loctl  officials  to  recoup  neces- 
sary and  .«ub  itantlal  expenses  from  oper- 
aUac  revenu  e.  with  the  result  that  con- 
troversies er  i  bred  In  the  allocation  and 
apportionme  It  of  items  of  e^Dense 
undertaken  )y  the  city,  and  the  city  Is 
inhibited  frdm  making  all  but  the  most 
urgent  repaid  for  fear  that  it  will  not 
be  permitted  to  charge  the  cost  as  an 
operating  eiense.  It  Is  felt  that  only 
the  termmatfon  of  further  Federal  finan- 
cial interest  in  these  projects  can  remove 
ative  difficulties  arising  as 
t  of  the  anomalous  situa- 
the  present  arrangement 
rejects,  and  free  the  locali- 
ster  the  projects  in  a  man- 
ner k>est  suited  to  the  requirement's  of 
local  conditions. 

A  further  jdlfflculty  In  which  the  city 
of  New  York]  finds  itself  with  respect  to 
ergency  projects  is  the 
er  present  Federal  law,  of 
vitally  needed  housing  by 
950.  unless  exceptions  are 
year  to  year.  In  view  of 
the  Federal  Irequirement  for  early  dis- 
posal of  thes^  projects,  the  city  obtained 
only  temporary  interests  in  the  sites  of 
most  of  the  {projects,  arul  is  now  faced 
«^ith  the  m-c^'^sity  of  commencing  addi- 
tional condeainatlon  proceetflngs  to  ob- 
tain new  in^rests.  The  1950  deadline 
lenves  the  ci  y  in  a  quandary  as  to  the 
term  for  wlu  :h  the  new  interests  should 
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be  obtained.  It  also  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  city  to  plan  an  over-ail  housing  pro- 
gram, since  it  is  unable  to  tell  from  year 
to  year  for  how  king  it  will  be  permitted 
to  operate  the  temporary  projects.  At 
any  rate,  the  disposal  of  these  projects  is 
a  local  problem  determinable  only  on  the 
basi.s  of  local  housing  conditions,  and 
should  be  left  within  the  pro-.-ince  of  the 
localities. 

The  bill  would  effect  the  following 
changes  in  section  1  of  Public  Law  7M 
as  enacted  by  the  last  Ck)ngress: 

First.  It  would  extend  the  law  gen- 
erally so  as  to  cover  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions. 

Second.  It  would  remove  the  require- 
ment that  the  relinquishment  of  Federal 
rights  takes  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  transfer  is  made. 
This  would  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  relinquish  rights  which  may  have 
accrued  prior  to  that  time  and  would 
permit  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
that  have  already  arisen  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  in- 
come In  which  the  Federal  Government 
Is  entitled  under  present  contracts. 

Third.  It  would  remove  the  require- 
ment that  a  request  for  relinquishment 
of  Federal  rights  must  be  made  within 
120  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  law,  since  that  time  period  has  al- 
ready elapsed,  and  would  instead  sub- 
stitute the  requirement  that  the  request 
be  made  on  or  before  January  1,  1950, 
which  date  corresponds  with  the  date  by 
which  temporary  housing  must  be  other- 
wise disposed  of. 


S«Te  the  SoU  by  Wliicii  We  Uve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  BOtTSE  OP  RXPRgSENTATTVIS 

Friday.  April  1, 1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1  Introduced  a  soil-conservation 
bill.  H.  R.  2368.  On  March  23.  I  placed 
in  the  Record  an  analysis  of  H.  R.  2368. 
Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoBD,  I  now  include  my  complete  bill, 
H.  R.  2368: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  establishment  of  a  9o!l- 
*nd  vater-coneenration  policy,  the  coordi- 
nation of  soil-  and  water-conaerratlon  ac- 
tlTltlea  of  the  Department  of  Agrlciilture, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  thla  act  may  t>e 

cited  aa  the  SoU  Conservation  Act  of  1949. 

okxajutiom  or  pouct 
Sic.  a.  <a)  That  It  la  hereby  recognized 
that  the  lack  of  a  sound  national  soil-  and 
water -conservation  policy  as  a  foundation  for 
other  agricultural  progTams;  the  wastage  of 
soli  aud  moisture  resources  on  farm,  graxlng. 
and  woodland  of  the  Nation,  resulting  from 
sou  erosion:  faUure  to  maintain  and  improve 
sou  fertlUty:  Improper  lay-oot  for  farnr-  and 
ranch-Irrigation  syaSsaaa  and  an  and  man- 
agement of  irrigaUOB  watw  thnrwm:  inadt- 

tmpropar  mm  at  ItmOi 
ot  land  UBSBltad  for  aos- 
talo«d  afncultunil  ow,  is  a  menace  to  th« 
national  welfare. 
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And  that  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  CongresB  to  provide  permanently 
for  using  the  Nation's  land  In  accordance 
with  Its  capabilities  and  the  treating  of  It 
In  accordance  with  Ita  needs:  for  tbe  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  soU  erosion;  for  the 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  soil  fer- 
tUlty;  for  the  co;:5ervatlon,  proper  UM.  and 
management  of  afc.  Icultural  water  reaoorecs; 
and  for  ttie  sound  development  and  use  of 
agricultural  land  resources  and  thereby  to 
preserve  natural  resources,  control  floods,  pre- 
vent impairment  of  reservoirs,  and  maintam 
tbe  imlfWIITy  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
protaet  piMle  bcaltb.  and  public  lands,  and 
the  Saerttary  of  Agrlc\ilture.  from  now  on, 
shall  coordinate  all  actlvUles  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  relation  to  soil 
erosion;  soU  fertility  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement; conservation,  uae,  management, 
and  disposal  of  farm  and  ranch  waters;  de- 
velopment and  changes  In  use  of  agricultural 
land;  and  shall  recognize  aa  basic  the  con- 
aervation  of  soU  and  water  resources  In  the 
formulation  of  other  agricultiu-al  programs, 
and  In  order  to  effectuate  tills  policy  U  hereby 
authorized,  from  time  to  time — 

( 1 )  to  conduct  surveys.  Investigations,  and 
research.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  ex- 
periment stations,  relating  to  the  character 
of  sou  erosion,  lose  of  soil  fertUlty  and  pro- 
ductive capacity,  water  wastage,  land  misuse, 
and  the  preventive  measures  needed,  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  any  such  surveys.  Investi- 
gations, or  research,  and  to  disseminate  In- 
formation concerning  such  methods; 

(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  soll- 
conservation  districts  and  other  conservation 
districts  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  quail- 
fled  In  the  preparation,  carrying  out,  and 
maintenance  of  locally  developed  and  adopted 
programs  for  sell  and  water  conservation, 
preservatloa  and  Improvement  of  soil  fer- 
tility and  sound  land  use  on  farms,  ranches, 
and  other  land  in  such  districts;  for  re- 
habilitation or  construction  of  needed  indi- 
vidual and  group  farm  and  ranch  drainag* 
aDd  irrigation  systems  and  in  conservlnf, 
■MUMglng,  and  disposing  of  irrigation  wat«r 
in  such  districts;  and  for  necessary  guidance 
of  a  widespread  application  program  of  re- 
curring conservation  practices  requiring  lit- 
tle or  no  "on  site"  (on  farm  or  ranch)  tech- 
nical assistance  for  those  farmers  and  ranch- 
not  yet  reached   In   the  schedule  for 

tance  in  adopting  a  basic  ci>nservstlon 
L  or  ranch  plan  or  not  dealrlng  to  par- 

tietpate   In   the   comprehensive   program   in 

such  districts; 

(3)  to  provide  technical  guidance,  supple- 
menting the  efforts  of  the  State  extension 
services,  and  the  local,  county,  and  State 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8  (b>  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestlo 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  to  landowners 
and  operators  In  those  agricultural  areas  not 
Included  In  soU  conservation  or  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  widespread  application  of  re- 
curring conservation  practices  requiring  little 
OT  no  "'on  site"'  technical  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion, technical  assistance  may  be  provided 
In  these  areas  In  the  preparation  of  a  limited 
number  of  basic  conservation  plans  on  farms 
or  ranches  for  demonstration  purposes;  and 

(4)  to  complete,  as  rapidly  as  f>csslble,  a 
conservation  survey  of  the  Nation's  farm  and 
ranch  lands;  to  analyze,  publish,  and  distrib- 
ute the  Inventory  thus  secured;  to  provide 
copies  of  land-use  capabUlty  maps  to  land- 
owners and  operators  for  their  own  units  of 
land  and  to  assist  them  In  Interpreting  and 
utUizlng  such  maps;  to  survey  and  classify 
by  capabilities  for  agricultural  use  the  lands 
In  exlstiai?.  proposed,  or  potential  agricul- 
tural development  projects  or  the  agricul- 
tural parts  of  multiple-purpose  projects;  to 
tetermlne  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for 
•nstalned  agricultural  use;  and  to  provide 
technicU  and  other  aids  necessary  to.  or  to 
dear,  level,  and  otherwise  develop  project, 
woodland,  cut-over,  and  other  lands  needed 
and  suitable  for  agricultural  use. 


ASSISTANCE 

Sxx:.  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  poUcy 
expressed  in  section  2  of  this  act.  the  Secre- 
tary la  alao  authorized  to  cooperate  ot  enter 
into  agreements  with,  ot  to  furnish  financial 
OT  other  assistance  to,  any  agency,  govern- 
mental or  otherwise,  or  any  person .  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 8\Kh  assistance  may  Include,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  financial  payment*,  conserva- 
tion materiala,  planting  stock  and  seed,  use 
of  equlfKncnt,  ot  other  slmUar  materials  and 
aids:  Provided.  That  in  fumlslxlng  financial 
or  other  assistance  authorized  under  thu 
act  to  any  person  with  respect  to  land  situ- 
ated within  a  soli-conservation  or  other  con- 
servation district  which  meeu  the  standards 
aaubllshed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
such  assistance  stiaU  be  made  avaUable  only 
through,  or  in  cooperation  with,  such  dls- 
trlcu. 

(b)  In  determining  tbe  nature  and  extent 
of  the  assistance  to  be  furnlsiMd.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration— 

( 1 )  the  recommendations  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  soil -conservation  or  other  conser- 
vation districts  concerning  the  need  fOT,  and 
the  capabilities  of  such  districts  to  use  effec- 
tively, the  funds,  materials,  or  equipment; 
^  2 )  the  urgency  and  extent  of  the  need  for 
such  funds,  materlala.  or  equipment  to  pre- 
vent Irreparable  damage  to  agricultural  land 
and  water  resources;  and 

(3)  the  avaUabUlty  of  technical  assistance 
to  assure  the  meet  effective  use  of  such  fvinds. 
materials,  or  eqiUpment. 

PATMriTTB 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  financial  payment  au- 
thorized to  be  made  to  any  person  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  class  A.  B. 
or  C  payment  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  preacrll)e  except— 

(1)  class  A  payments  shall  be  made  for 
conversion  of  land  that  baa  been  for  the 
previous  two  or  mora  years  in  grain,  row, 
and  other  soU-depletlng  crops  to  non-soil- 
depleting  uses  such  as  meadow,  tiay,  paature, 
and  woodland.  In  order  to  encourage  live- 
stock and  forest  production  and  prevent  per- 
manent leas  to  the  productive  capacity  of 
tbe  land.  Tbe  first  payment  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  converting 
tiie  land  to  grass  or  trees,  and  payments 
may  be  made  not  more  than  five  times 
thereafter  at  a  rate  of  one-fifth  of  the 
original  coat  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  a  generally  fair  and  rea- 
sonable basis  for  continuing  the  land  In 
nondepletlng  use.  After  June  30,  1952,  class 
A  payments  may  be  made  only  when  such 
conversion  of  land  Is  Initiated  and  carried 
out  as  a  part  of  a  complete  farm  or  ranch 
conservation  plan,  and  If  such  conversion  of 
land  is  Initiated  and  carried  om  on  the  basis 
of  a  cooperative  agreement  between  a  soU- 
conservatlon  or  other  conservation  district 
and  the  landowner  or  operator: 

(2)  class  B  pajrments  shall  be  made  for 
practices  and  Improvements  of  a  permanent 
or  semipermanent  nature,  such  as  terrace 
systems,  drainage  and  Irrigation  Installa- 
tions, farm  ponds,  range  water-diversion  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  practices  and  improve- 
ments as  may  be  required  to  prevent  perma- 
nent loss  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
land.  Such  a  payment  shall  not  exceed  60 
percentum  of  the  cost  of  such  practice  or  Im- 
provement, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  a  generally  fair  and  rea- 
sonable basis,  and  shall  be  made  only  once. 
After  June  30,  1952,  class  B  payments  may 
be  made  only  when  such  practice  or  im- 
provement Is  carried  out  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
plete farm  or  ranch  conservation  plan,  and  if 
such  practice  or  Improvement  Is  carried  out 
on  the  basis  of  a  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween a  soil-conservation  ot  other  conserva- 
tion district  and  the  landowner  or  operator; 


(3)  class  C  payments  shall  be  made  for 
recurring  practices  that  wlU  retard  deple- 
tion of  sou  fertUlty,  such  as  liming,  fsr- 
tlllsing.  grass  seeding,  crop  roftatlon,  eovcr 
cropping,  mulching,  and  prevention  of  stub- 
ble burning.  Such  paymcnu  may  be  mad* 
anntiaily  and  shall  not  exceed  SO  percent  of 
tbe  cost  of  performing  such  practice,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcttlture.  on 
a  generaUy  fair  and  reasonaMa  basis. 

<  b  I  Classes  A,  B,  and  C  pafBsnU  siuUl  ba 
classified  awiordlng  to  such  sraas  and  prac- 
tices ss  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
determine  and  announce  fOT  each  fiscal  year. 

(CI  ClasBss  A  and  B  paymenU  may  ba 
made  to  a  landowner  ot  operator  only  when 
tlM  fovsmlng  body  of  the  conservation  du- 
trtct  has  certifled  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture through  the  local,  county,  and  Btata 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
•  (b)  of  tbe  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
AUotment  Act.  as  ametuled.  in  accOTdanee 
with  certification  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  that  the  work 
has  been  performed  in  accordance  with  tbe 
provisions  of  this  section,  except  that  prior 
to  Jime  30,  1952.  classes  A  and  B  payments 
may  also  be  made  to  a  landowner  or  oper- 
atOT  with  respect  to  land  not  within  tha 
boundaries  of  a  soU-conservatlon  ot  other 
conasrvatlon  district  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture 
may  prescribe. 

(dl  Class  C  payments  may  be  made  to  a 
landowner  or  operator  with  respect  to  land 
within  or  without  the  boiindarles  of  a  soU- 
conaervatlon  or  other  conservation  district 
wt>en  the  local  committee,  establish  >d  pur- 
suant to  section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  aa 
amended,  has  certifled,  as  specified  in  sub- 
section (c),  that  ttie  wOTk  iuw  been  per- 
formed in  accOTdance  with  subsections  (a> 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  In  maklof  dasMs  A.  B.  and  C  pay- 
menu  UM  ascntsfy  at  Agriculture  ahaU« 
laaoCar  as  pnelInU*.  utiuas  as  his  afHtts 
ttas  loeal,  aMmQr.  nd  Stats  commltMsa  «•- 
ublished  porMMUt  to  section  8  (b)  o<  tba 
Sou  ConasrvatloD  and  DooMstie  Allo<insBa 
Act,  as  ajBsndsd. 

Sac.  6.  Tbs  msmbsrs  ct  coommiloa 
Uiet  govsming  bodlss  stoafi  ooi  natim 
seal  coBipensatlaa  for  ssrrioss  rsndSMd  flr 
rstmbansmsnt  for  sxpsnsss  inetxrrsd  uaiat 
the  terms  of  this  act.  This  provlslOB  1^ 
gardlng  Federal  compensation  and  expsnsss. 
however,  does  not  preclude  their  being  com- 
pentattd  for  their  services,  travel,  and  other 
expanses  by  the  State,  county,  or  district. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  fiirtherance  of  the  policy  ex- 
pressed m  section  2  of  this  act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  ts  also  authorized— 

( 1)  to  provide  fOT  the  employment  of,  and 
with  State  extension  services  Jointly  to  select, 
necessary  personnel  to  assist  locally  with 
conservation  education  activities  primarily 
(a)  in  the  areas  critically  in  need  of  conserva- 
tlOTi  treatment  not  now  In  districts  and  (b) 
In  supplementing  the  coimty  extension  staffs 
In  soil-conservation  and  other  districts  In 
preparing  the  way  tor  conservation,  farm 
planning,  and  apfillcatlon  action  on  tiie 
land; 

(2)  to  cooperate  ot  enter  Into  agreamcats 
with  or  to  fuml&h  financial  ot  otter  aid  ta, 
any  agency,  governmental  or  ottaarwlae.  or 
any  person  subject  to  such  conditions  as  IM 
may  deem  necessary,  fOT  the  purposes  of  tlils 
act;  and 

(3)  to  acquire  submarglnal  agricultural 
lands.  OT  rights  ot  Interests  therein,  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  or  otherwise,  and  to  sell  federally 
owned  lands  suitable  fOT  agricultural  use  to 
neighboring  landowners  needing  additional 
acreage  to  complete  a  sound  farm  imlt.  or 
In  family-sized  units  to  veterans  and  others 
desiring  to  engage  In  farming  ot  ranching 
««ing  procediires  consistent  with  title  I  of 
tha  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  ap- 
proved JtUy  22,  1937.  whenever  necessary 
fOT  the  purposes  ot  this  act. 


I 
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toe.  7.  Tb«  acta  ftOClMrtBed  in  accttons  2.  S. 
Mid  4  may  bt  pert  omMd — 

(1)  on  lands  owiMd  or  controlled  by  th« 
Onttad  Statca  or  any  of  lu  acenclea.  wltb 
tbe  ooopcraUoD  of  tbe  a«ency  bftTlog  t^xn»- 
dtcOon  tbereol;  and 

(2)  on  any  oti^a  landa.  upon  obtaining 
Off  tte  Bcoaaaary  rlgbu  or  In- 


Src.  8.  As  a  eoodttkB  to  the  extending  oC 
•By  baneflta  onder  thla  act  to  any  lands  not 
ownad  or  oootroUed  by  tbc  United  States  or 
aay  oC  Its  acenctea.  tbe  aacntary  of  Acrlenl- 
tiva  Bay,  tnaofar  aa  Im  aMy  daaai  naeaaHMry 
for  tbe  purpoaes  of  this  act.  require — 

ID  agreements  or  corenanu  as  to  tb« 
•aa  at  such  lands;  and 

(2)  eontrlbutlODs  In  money,  servicea.  ma. 
or  oUMnMae.  to  any  operations  oon- 
aoefa  benefits. 

f.  Par  tne  purpoaes  of  tbls  act.  tba 
of  Agrtcolture  may — 
(1>  aaeive  tbe  cooperation  of  any  govern. 
laatal  agency; 

<2)  aabject  to  tbe  prorlskms  of  tbe  ctvU> 

I  iawa  and  tbe  Claaalficatlcn  Act  of  1923. 

OtMA  HHt  fts  tbe  compensa- 

asd  any  panoaa  wltb  tecb- 
practical  knowledge  aiay  be  em- 
ployed and  compenaated  under  this  act  on 
a  baata  lo  t>e  detcrmlnad  by  tbe  ClvU  Sernce 
Oommtaalon;  and 

(I)  make  expenditures  for  peraonal  aerv- 
aod  rent  In  tbe  Otatrlct  of  Oolumbla  and 
re.  for  tbe  pxircbase  of  lavbooka  and 
of  reference,  for  printing  and  binding, 
for  tbe  purefeaae.  oparatloa.  and  malnte- 
naaoe  of  paaaenger.carrylng  veblclea.  and 
perform  such  acts,  and  prescribe  such  regu> 
laticns.  as  be  may  deem  props'  to  carry  out 
tb«  proTlslans  of  thla  act 

aac  M.  In  recognltloD  of  ( 1 )  U»m  ammmttj 
for  technical  awtitance  In  detarmlnlag  and 
applying  needed  cones rratlon  practices  and 
laaaaiires.  and  In  assuring  tbe  eflectlTe  use 
of  aoeh  grants-in-aid  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
aapptcroent  tbe  conbibotiona  of  landovncrs 
and  operators  In  aatahllshtng  aocb  con&erTa- 
tlon  praetless  and  meaaurea:  ( 2 )  tbe  Impoasl- 
bUity  of  practically  separating  tbe  reaponal- 
blllty  for  tbe  conservation  of  water  or  tbe 
aoond  nae  of  land  from  tbe  reaponalbllity  for 
aoii  ooaservAtlnn  and  the  prevention  of  sotl 
croaton;  (S)  tbe  daatrablUty  of  having  all 
technical  action  programa  Involving  coi 
vatton.  trrlfnttton.  liiaUiaga.  water 
■MBt.  and  flood  eontiol  on  farm  landa,  aa 
waO  aa  the  deeelopment  of  new  agrlculttiral 
landa,  technically  directed  by  one  agency. 
and  <4)  tbe  dcetrablllty  at  taking  advantage 
at  existing  relatlonahlpa  and  working  ar- 
rangements alreailf  <itakiped  with  oonaerva- 
tkn  dlstrlcta  aipaiyHd  under  tbe  laws  of  tbe 
raapectlTc  Stataa.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ahall  utilize  tbe  agency  known  as  the  Soil 
itlon  Service  lu  carrying  out  the 
I  eonf  erred  on  htm  by  sections  2.  3,  and 
6  of  this  act  and  the  local,  county,  and  State 
committees  estsbllAbed  pursuant  to  section 
g  ib>  of  the  Sou  Conservatlou  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  aa  amended.  In  carrying  out 
tbe  powera  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  of 
this  act.  and  in  order  that  there  may  be 
eoordinatlon  of  tbe  activities  Includ- 
•In-ald  Involving  soli  and  water 
sound  land  development  and 
Irrigation,  and  other  physical 
adJuaCBMnta  of  farm  and  ranch  lands,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  transfer  to  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  such  functions,  funds,  perscnnel.  and 
property  at  other  agencies  in  the  Department 
at  Agriculture  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
determine  necessary  to  avoid  duplication. 
achieve  economy,  and  carry  otit  tbe  sptrtt 
of  this  act 

Sac.  11  There  are  hereby  atrthorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpoeca  of  this  act 
aucb  turns  as  Oongreaa  may  from  time  to 
tine  determine  to  be  neceaaary  And  tbe 
8w:retary  la  direeted  In  preerntlng  bla  ftrat 
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Friday.  April  1.  1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
editotlal  which  appeared  in  the 
of  March  30  Indicates 
Is  making  progress  In  Its 
uiilfled  action  to  make  Amer- 
ind happier  place  in  which 


rmc  voicx  roa  aix 

CTV1C    aiCBTS 

The  Brooklyn  Citizens  Legislative  Confer- 


ence has  lust 
meeting  was 


Is  losing  to  be 
Ity   loses.     It 


met  for  tbe  first  time.  The 
m  event  of  Importance. 
It  is  the  coi  ivicUon  of  those  who  attended 
and  tbe  orgai  Izatlons  that  sponsor  tbe  con- 
:ivU  rights  and  freedom  from 
dlscrimlnatioi  I  are  not  merely  the  special 
problem  of  on  >  minority  or  another  that  may 

Ights  and  that  freedom  le 
frequently  th  in  the  majority  of  Americans 
but  tbe  imme<  late,  vital  and  individual  prob- 
Amerlcan. 
It  is  their  c  snvlctlon  that  If  one  minority 
Is  left  to  flgl.t  alone  while  tbe  rest  sit  It 
out  smiigly  oil  tbe  sidelines,  the  sitters  will 
be  refusing  1 3  stand  up  for  what  are  In 
reality  their  o  en  rights,  will  lose,  when  there 
done,  exactly  what  the  minor- 
is  their  conviction  that  all 
rights  are  tlik  property  of  all  Americans, 
that  tboee  rights  are  indivisible,  that  a  wrong 
wrong  to  all.  No  rights  can 
ba  aakl  to  exl^  unless  every  one  enjojrs  them 
equally. 

Brooklyn   citizens   legislative 

in  eloquent  army  marching  In 

of  representatives  of  all 

Whatever  It  does  it  does 


And  so   tbe 
conference  Is 
step  and  com 
sorts  of 

for  all  ralths,  kll  natlonalttes.  all  colors,  and 
even  for  tbe  protection  of  the  rights  of  dis- 
placed peraoiu  still  in  Europe.  There  could 
be  no  better  i  'ay  for  Americans  to  unite  for 
tbe  good  of  their  countrymen  and  tbelr 
country.  Tbe  principle  involved  la  that  of 
Dumas'  Three  ICusketeers — "all  for  one  and 
one  for  all." 

Joining  ton  es  in  tbe  conference  are  the 
Brooklyn  Jew  lab  Community  Council,  the 
National  Asso<  latlon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  Peopl  •,  the  Protestant  Council,  the 
Brooklyn  Couacil  for  Social  Planning,  the 
Urban  League.  Any  number  of  prominent 
Brooklynltea  ind  others  attended.  E)r.  Ar- 
thur J.  8.  Roenbaum.  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
mtmlty  Courdl.  opened  tbe  conference. 
Special  SesslcDS  Justice  Matthew  J.  Troy, 
Supreme  Cou-t  Justice  Ferdinand  Pecora, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  J  Henry  Carpenter,  of  the 
Protestant  Cuuncil.  Milton  D.  Stewart,  of 
tbe  mayors  committee  on  unity,  former 
County  Judge  Nicholas  Pinto,  of  the  State 
commission  a  gainst  discrimination.  Edward 
Corsl.  of  the  £  tate  department  of  labor,  and 
many  others  addressed  the  conferees. 

Then  the  ("oup  pawnrl  pertinent  resolu- 
tions They  Mdled  upon  Congreai  to  give 
priority    eonsi  deration    to    fair -employment 


legislation,  antllynchlng.  and  antl-p<^l  tax 
measures,  and  they  censured  President  Tru- 
man for  taking  bla  vacation  during  the  clvU- 
rights  fight.  They  called  for  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  in  employment  and  in  col- 
leges, asked  for  State  FEPC  laws  to  cover  all 
employees.  They  supported  Negro  long- 
shoremen barred  from  Jobs  on  the  waterfront 
and  urged  legislation  against  discrimination 
In  public-supported  housing  and  mortgage- 
financed  uniU  on  residential  property, 
asked  for  a  commission  to  investigate  that 
sort  of  thing  And  they  urged  Congress  to 
pass  tbe  McGratb-Celler  amendments  to  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act. 

The  Brooklyn  Citizens  Legislative  Confer- 
ence came  Into  existence  a  fine  lusty  baby 
full  of  life,  protest,  and  action.  It  raises  the 
firm  voice  of  united  Americans  in  affirma- 
tion of  tbe  rlghu  of  all,  in  tbe  name  of  all. 
The  work  this  conference  can  do  is  limitless. 
We  hope  it  will  go  on  doing  it  without  pause 
or  hesitation. 


National  Park  Senrice  Deserres  More 
Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  1.  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sug- 
gest that  every  Member  read  the  article 
In  Harper's  magazine  for  March  by  Ber- 
nard DeVoto  on  our  national  parks  en- 
Utled  "The  Easy  Chair." 

My  interest  in  the  national  parks  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  my  boyhood  in  Wis- 
consin. I  enjoyed  the  streams,  the  lakes, 
and  the  forests  of  that  beautiful  State. 
One  of  my  ambitions  was  to  be  able  to 
make  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  some  of  the  other  scenic  places 
in  the  West.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  see  many  of  the  beauty, 
spots  of  our  great  West,  such  as  Yellow- 
stone, Zion,  Brlce,  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Yosemlte.  Crater  Lake,  and  other  na- 
tional parks,  as  well  as  many  other  beau- 
tiful spots  that  are  not  part  of  our  park 
system.  I  have  a  conviction,  that 
amounts  to  almost  a  mania,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  preserve  the  beauty  spots  of  r.a- 
ture  for  the  pleasure  and  the  inspiration 
of  our  people.  The  more  urban  we  be- 
come and  the  larger  our  population,  the 
more  necessary  is  It  for  us  to  set  aside 
for  future  generations  these  beautiful 
spots  in  all  parts  of  our  country  which 
Ood  has  given  to  us. 

However.  I  also  have  a  very  personal 
Interest  In  the  National  Park  Service. 
During  the  Wilson  administration. 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  a  Califomlan,  became 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  He  was  a  strik- 
ing individual  and  in  1916  he  inaugurated 
the  National  Park  Service.  He  appoint- 
ed as  the  first  director.  Stephen  Mather, 
a  gifted  man,  ana  a  Calif ornian.  Mr. 
Mather  greatly  expanded  the  National 
Park  Service.  Mr.  Lane  had  a.  secretary, 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Horace  M. 
Albright.  Mr.  Mather  brought  Mr.  Al- 
bright into  the  National  Park  Service 
and  Mr.  Albright  followed  Mr.  Mather  as 
Director  of  the  Service.  Later  Newton  B. 
Drury,  another  Callfomlan.  became  and 
Is  now  oiiT  National  Park  Director.    Mr. 
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Drury  and  Mr.  Albright  were  classmates 
of  mine  at  the  University  of  California, 
The  present  Governor  of  California.  Earl 
Warren,  was  also  a  member  of  that  class. 
Consequently  I  have  a  very  close  associa- 
tion with  the  National  Park  Service 
through  my  friendship  and  admiration 
for  the  last  two  directors.  I  am  tremen- 
dously proud  of  the  fine  records  they  have 
made  as  park  directors. 

The  Park  Service  is  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  funds.  That  is  true  with  other 
agencies  due  to  the  terrible  drain  on  our 
finances  because  of  the  war  and  postwar 
problems.  However,  I  am  hoping  that 
the  Park  Service  may  get  more  financial 
recognition  next  year  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  it  will.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interior  Appropriations  desires  to 
do  something  but  it  must  trim  wherever 
possible  considering  the  fact  that  the 
budget  today  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  I  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  its  recommendation  and  hope 
it  may  be  able  to  raise  it  next  year. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  note  that  the  item  of 
$180,000  for  river-basin  studies  Included 
In  the  departmental  estimates,  was  elimi- 
nated entirely.  This  item  was  designed 
to  cover  the  cost  of  preliminary  planning 
for  recreational  facilities,  and  for  survey 
and  excavation  of  Indian  remains  from 
areas  which  Federal  dam  construction 
threatens  with  Inundation. 

This  item  was  eliminated  on  the  basis 
that  State  and  Federal  agencies  having 
fvmds  for  archeological  investigations 
should  make  the  surveys,  and  excavate 
these  remains.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  State  agencies  have  been  participat- 
ing for  several  years  in  a  cooperative 
program  with  the  Government  along 
these  lines.  Up  to  date,  17  local  agen- 
cies have  expended  $55,000  of  their  own 
money.  But  they  are  completely  unable 
to  carry  the  load  entirely  by  themselves. 
In  some  areas,  there  simply  is  no  research 
Institution  which  can  do  the  job.  In 
others,  where  there  are  several  projects, 
the  State  institutions  are  already  co- 
operating to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
abilities  and  could  not  take  on  a  further 
program  no  matter  how  willing  and  co- 
operative they  may  be. 

There  SlTB,  unfortunately,  no  Federal 
agencies  at  all  with  funds  for  excava- 
tion work  in  river-basin  areas.  Funds  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  arche- 
ological work  are  small,  yet  they  have 
expended  what  they  could  in  an  effort 
to  forestall  a  complete  loss  to  the  country 
of  these  remains.  Other  funds  expended 
by  the  Smithsonian  on  river-basin  pro- 
grams are  derived  from  the  National  Park 
Service  under  the  terms  of  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding. 

Local  people  are  interested  in  these 
Indian  remains  and  the  story  they  tell 
of  the  early  days  in  America.  Many  of 
the  sites  have  been  dug  into  by  people 
desirous  of  obtaining  these  old  remains 
either  for  personal  collections  or  for  com- 
mercial sale.  Instead  of  being  preserved 
together  in  the  regions  from  which  they 
originated,  these  unique  and  interesting 
remains  are  scattered  and  lost  all  over 
the  country.  Local  historical  and  ar- 
cheological societies,  universities,  and 
many  Individuals  are  keenly  interested 
in  seeing  that  these  remains  are  properly 


recovered  before  it  is  too  late  so  that  they 
may  be  of  educational  and  display  bene- 
fit to  the  areas  in  which  they  belong. 

Under  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906,  the 
Federal  Government  is  obligated  to  see 
to  It  that  antiquities  on  Federal  land  are 
adequately  preserved  and  protected. 
Yet,  by  the  construction  of  numerous 
multipurpose  dams  and  the  flooding  of 
large  areas,  the  Federal  Government  is 
doing  more  damage  to  those  same  an- 
tiquities than  all  the  looting  and  pot- 
hunting  put  together  since  this  coimtry 
wa.s  first  discovered. 

Recreational  potentialities  of  these 
reservoirs  should  also  be  studied  in  con- 
nection with  their  construction.  Other- 
wise, cheap  and  undesirable  resorts  will 
spring  up  around  them,  damaging  the 
scenic  aspects  and  antagonizing  the 
nearby  communities.  Because  of  the 
National  Park  Service's  long  experience 
in  these  matters,  the  Government  agen- 
cies building  these  reservoir  areas  have 
requested  them  to  undertake  the  recrea- 
tional planning  rather  than  to  duplicate 
the  work  of  the  National  Park  Service  by 
setting  up  a  separate  staff.  Coordina- 
tion through  one  central  agency  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  adequate  facilities  and 
prevent  duplication  and  unnecessary 
effort. 

We  hope  that  In  the  next  bill  this  mat- 
ter may  be  given  financial  recognition. 


Jewisb-Catholk  Relations  in  and 
Over  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NrW    YORK 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  1.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  East 
Midwood  Jewish  Center,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.. 
I  am  sure,  will  prove  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues: 

During  the  first  months  of  the  Palestine 
war,  reports  describing  desecration  of  Chris- 
tian sanctuaries  by  Jewish  soldiers  were 
widely  publicized  in  the  American  press,  par- 
ticularly in  Catholic  publications.  Needless 
to  say.  these  reports  had  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  Jewish-Catholic  relations  in  the  tJnited 
States  and  the  world  over.  If  left  unchecked. 
this  development  could  have  led  to  most  un- 
desirable results. 

Eliahu  Ben-Horln,  well  known  writer  and 
adviser  on  middle  eastern  affairs  to  the 
American  Emergency  Council,  recently  made 
a  survey  of  Catholic  Institutions  and  in- 
terests. Part  of  Mr.  Ben-Horln's  tour  of 
Catholic  institutions  in  Israel  was  made  in 
the  company  of  Monsignor  Thomas  Mc- 
Mahon,  who  represented  Cardinal  Spellman 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  Middle  East,  and 
Monaignor  Verganl.  vicar -general  of  the  Liatui 
Patriarchate  in  Israel. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  his  report  Is 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  case  of  desecration 
or  mistreatment  of  Christians  has  taken 
place  since  the  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel.  This  merely  reemphastzes  the 
truth  that  whatever  excesses  occurred,  took 
place  dturlng  the  height  of  tbe  Palestine  War 
last  sxmfimer  and  were  perpetrated  by  irre- 
sponsible   individuals.    From    the    moment 


stable  goeenunent  was  estabUahed  in  Israel. 
not  one  aerlous  complaint  was  recorded. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Trlbtme  of  January  5.  Mr.  Ben-Horin  de- 
scribed and  analyzed  the  facts  about  tbe 
situation  of  the  national  and  religious  minor- 
ities in  Israel  and  the  treatment  accc»'ded 
them  oy  the  Israeli  Government.  A  large- 
scale  and  costly  program  of  education  for 
Arab  children  has  been  adopted  and  put  into 
c^>eration  by  the  government  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  budget.  The  minorities. 
Christian  and  Moslem,  enjoy  complete 
equaUty  of  civU  rights,  with  the  exception 
of  freedom  of  movement  for  the  durati<»  of 
tlie  war.  As  soon  as  peace  is  establlabed, 
this  single  restriction  will  be  removed.  Tbe 
special  needs  of  tbe  various  religious  com- 
munities are  catered  to  by  the  government 
with  the  greatest  care  and  understanding. 
Mr.  Ben-Horln  described  a  Christmas  party 
tendered  the  Christian  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  Israeli  command  of  the  camp,  which  be 
attended,  along  with  a  Catholic  bishop  and 
an  Arab  Catholic  dignitary  from  Haifa.  Both 
the  prisoners  and  the  Haifa  visitors  praised 
the  Israeli  authorities  for  the  humane  and 
considerate  treatment  they  accorded  the 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  mass  flight  of  the  Arabs  from  Palestine 
has  left  only  about  ICO.OOO  of  them  in  Israel. 
However,  It  was  mostly  Moslenu  who  ran 
away.  An  equal  n\imber  of  Christians  re- 
mained out  of  a  total  prewar  community  of 
only  125,000.  Nazareth  and  the  Christian 
villages  in  lower  Galilee  now  hold  the  major- 
ity of  the  Christians  In  Israel.  Their  churches 
and  monasteries  were  hardly  touched  by  war- 
fare. Most  of  the  Christian  communities  are 
Intact. 

In  the  mixed  cities — Jerusalem,  Haifa, 
Jaffa.  Acre — the  Christian  population  has  de- 
creased In  number  through  the  Arab  flight, 
but  the  communities  exist,  enjoy  complete 
freedom  to  practice  their  faith,  and  most  of 
the  churches  are  in  perfect  condition.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  smaller  towns  like  Bam- 
leh.  on  the  Tel  Aviv -Jerusalem  road.  It  was 
mainly  in  Jerusalem  where  a  battle  of  artil- 
lery went  on  for  months  at  eloM  range,  that 
ch\ircbes  as  well  as  synagognH  suffered  dam- 
age from  warfare.  The  Church  of  Dormltlon» 
on  Mount  Sinai,  was  hit  by  many  Arab  shells. 
The  same  applied  to  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  which  Is  on  the  border  dividing  the 
Jewish  positions  from  the  Arab.  Wherever 
physical  damage  was  inflicted  on  Christian 
churches  it  was  done  by  Arabs,  namely,  by 
the  Transjordan  Legion.  This  fact  Is  proved 
beyond  doubt. 

Mr.  Ben-HcH^n  stated  there  Is  no  reason  to 
expect  futtire  complications  in  Jewish-Cath- 
olic relations  aa  far  as  the  safety  of  the  Cath- 
olic sanctuaries  and  the  rights  of  tbe  Cath- 
olic community  in  Israel  are  concerned. 
However,  there  are  other  problems  concerning 
Israel  which  will  surely  affect  Jewtsh-Cath- 
olic  relations  in  the  future.  The  question  of 
the  administration  of  the  holy  places  is  one 
of  those  problems.  However,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  this  issue  may  be  resolved  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 


Support  for  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  i* 

Friday.  April  1,  1949 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Young  Republican  Oub.  well  known 
for  its  forthright  and  enlightened  stand 
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on  public  affairs,  endorses  the  Atlantic 
Pact  in  a  resolution  hereto  AODCDded : 


noLcnoM  or  th<  roaocii 

ASOPTKD     tTWUmCODSLT 

•ovasKoas  or  the  mw  tokk  Totntc 

fJCAM   CLCa.   MAMCn    10.    1M» 


i 


the  IndipiBdMM  ■xul  terrltoruu 
of  tbe  trat  eoaaitrtes  of  western 
■r«  Tttal  to  tbe  United  States;  and 
tbese  can  be  made  secure  only  bj 
firm,  coordmated  and  well-tmplemented 
plans  to  rtilat  anj  pcaalUe  aggreaaion:  and 
Wtisraaa  pitlrlytiBM  by  tte  UnJtad  States 
in  tbeaa  pisna  and  firaparstlaea  la  nseaassry 
tt  ttwf  anr  to  be  eCBcttra:  Be  tt 

Kesolred.  That  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  New  York  Yoaog  Bapnbllcan  CTub  urgea 
the  Prealdent  and  flmsl*  of  the  United  States 
wttb  aB  tree  states  ol  weatau 
Mad  and  deslra  aueb  as- 
a  ttmxj  incltHttng: 
1.  A  atatement  by  an  stSBCtorlea  that  each 
would  regard  an  attack  upon  any  signatory 
aa  an  attack  upon  all. 

X  Ooarantees  for  the  exchange  of  stxfflcient 

and  equipment  between  slgnatortea 

any  and  all  to  defend  thimaatrea 

the  period  before  troopa 

1  teto  action  In  full  strength. 

S.  Joint  staff  plana  and  prorlakm  for  the 

appointment  if   neceaaary  at  a  Joint   chief 

at  staff. 

Hairrr  V.  Pooa.  Pratdent. 
JjkXMm  Vak  B.  Daaaaot. 
Chaiman.  Foreign  Afatrs  Cymmittee. 

«        SUIMXT    O.    KlAUBLST, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Governors. 


Eiipl«T<n  Pn>^  •£  Tw«  Ummis'  Fa>4s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KxirrvcKT 
Dl  THB  BOUSX  OT  RSPfUSCNTATTVVB 

Friday.  April  1.  1949 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavf  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcou.  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  31. 
1M9: 

E»««-oTxas  Paocn  or  Two  UKiowa*  rvmrn— 
Cs^onrom  MajroFaLiuaaaa  Paaaa  Hanhuno 
or  WKLTAaz  Pi^tm  mm  WMtcm  Tkxt  Pat — 
UAfTT    Bxirarrra    0>— I—     Amiiumatib 

B*a   a90.74ki.975    roa    RsnaKMEirts.    Wan« 
ILOWU  Um  •I8.U00.000  Rzaaars 

(By  A   H.  Raskin) 

ftiployan  in  the  men's  and  voaaan'B  cloth- 
ing tndUitiy  an*  almost  aa  proad  of  tbe  wel- 
fare funds  set  up  under  their  tmton  agree- 
ments as  are  union  oAciala. 

TTnltks  coal  operators,  who  have  fought 
Jotm  L.  Lewu  imiamltttngly  tn  hla  •SOrts  to 
artahUsh  th«  X/tMad  Mine  Workers'  health 
and  rafetfMDcnt  ftmda.  dothtng  auurafactur- 
«■  aeeapted  the  welfare  prindpla  without 
Btrikea  ta  a  period  whaa  aucb  funds  were 
Tlrtually  unknown  in  American  Industry. 

What  Is  more,  the  manufacturers  make  no 
•aerai  af  ttMir  MtMaettOM  with  the  way  the 
funds  are  being  appUad  by  the  international 
Garment  Workers  Union,  APL.  and  the 
I  ted  Cluthiug  Woifears.  CIO. 

The  cordiality  of  the  employer  attitude  la. 
tn  part,  a  reflection  of  tb»  harmonious  rela- 
tlona  that  prevail  between  the  two  unions 
and  tbetr  reapectlve  employers.  However,  it 
la  alH>  fowadad  on  a  hallaf.  abared  by  many 
BMttial  social  inauranoe  agparta,  that  the 
of  Htm  elothlBg  ftuuls  is  much 


AmaL(  amated 


sounder 
Workers 

The 
of  130. 74S 
Of    130,500 
clothing  Ind^istry 
lect  $5,771 
the  pension 
•1  jao.ooo  in 
past  the 


thiin    that    of    the    United    Mine 
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hae  a  retirement  reserve 

to  protect  tbe  penaton  rights 

i^orkers  In   the  men's  and  boys' 

The  union  expects  to  col- 

In  employer  contributions  to 

fund  this  year  and  to  pay  out 

benefits  to  3,500  retired  workers 


.97  5 


*« 


at  «. 
BjrrfazscKjrr 


173  .aoo 


The  benrtits  match  Pederal  social-eecurtty 
paymenta  on  a  dollar-for -dollar  basis  and 
currently  a  rcrage  930  a  month.  Hyman 
Blumberg,  «MCUtlve  vice  president  of  the 
AmaJgamate  1  and  head  oi  Its  insurance  op- 
eraUona.  cat  mated  that  about  0.000  persons 
war*  eligible  to  retire  under  the  program,  but 
that  nearly  rwo- thirds  of  these  were  still  at 
work. 

The  ILOIIU  has  employer-financed  retire- 
ment programs  covering  173.000  workers  in 
various  brae  :hea  of  the  women's  garment  in- 
duaCry.  but  '  he  only  fund  that  has  been  op- 
erating long  enough  to  begin  actual  pension 
paymenta  Is  the  one  covering  00.000  cloak- 
makers  tn  tJ  le  metropolitan  area. 


This  fund 
up  through 
to  S  percent 
gaasated  fu4d  aiao 
pay-roll 
ILGWU 
at  35.  and  1 


receiving  pa  rments 


bar  a  reserve  of  918.000.000  built 

employer   payments  amounting 

)f  pay  roQalnealMg.    The  Amal- 

■maaa  on  a  3- percent 

n.      Benefits      under      the 

are  450  a  month,  beginning 

VO  retired  workers  are  currently 


a  worker  goes  on   the  pension 
Wocka  od  an  amount  equal  to 
panalaii    payments    for    12 

$7J00  aooount  provides  an  ac- 
for  gaacBBtaeing  that  the  f\ind 
i  to  default  on  its  future  obli- 


Whenever 
roUatbe 
his 

years.  This 
tuarial  basis 
will  not  ha' 
gatioaa. 

David  Dulfinaky.  president  of  the  ILGWU 
that  the  fund  is  tn  a  position 
to  increase  lAonthly  pension  paymenta  to  975 
and  to  lowei  the  retlremant  age  for  women 
to  60.  Imp  oyer  refaaaulalHui  in  the  trl- 
pcu-Llte  adml  ilstrative  board,  which  la 
by  Arthur  J.  Altmayar.  Federal  runimiwtnnfii 
for  Social  Security,  hare  refused  to  agree  to 
theee  change  a. 

ILGWU  retirement  funds  have 
In  this  city,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  hare  accumulated  <g.000.000  la  reaarrea 
and  some  i  til  begin  paytng  pensions  this 
Apiong  theee  is  the  New  York 
Board,  largeat  union  tn  the 
dlatrlet. 
Tlrtually  ^  of  the  union's  400.000  mem- 
bers ( and  SOI  ae  35.000  noiunembers )  are  cov- 
ered by  th«  ILGWU  health  and  vacation 
funds.   Tht^ )  operate  on  a  decentrallaed  baala 


been 

Boeton, 


summer 
Dress    Joint 
metropolitan 


through    02 


which   functLons  imder  the   general  super- 


Ttslon  of  the 
board. 


year 

000.000    in 
senting  au 
roU.  and  pale 
cooB blued 
funda  wai 
of  1949.  Mr 

He  said 
senras  large 
benefits  for 
provide  1 
efiU  of  912 
13  weeks 
97  a  day.  96( 
benefits 
Incidentals, 
bercular 
ounserratloo 
benefit 

The 
noc   operate 


separate   local    funda,   each   of 


union's  International  executire 


>An>  OTTT  tlS.OOO.OOO 


the  funds  took  In  about  925,- 
( imployar    contributions,    repre- 
a  rerage  of  about  4  percent  of  pay 
out  918.000.000  in  beneflta.    Tbe 
in  the  health  and  vacation 
allout  935.QQauB00  at  the  beginning 
Dubinsky  riportad. 
union's  aim  waa  to  pile  up  re- 
enough   to  pay   all   foreseeable 
3  years.     In  general  the  funds 
's  paid  racation.  sickness  beu- 
915  a  week  for  a  maximum  of 
hu^)ltalizatlon  paymenta  of  94  to 
In  maternity  beneflta.  surgical 
up  to  9100,  925  in  medical 
;aah  allowances  of  9300  for  tu- 
health  center  services,  sight 
allowances,  and  a  9500  death 


raierve 


th( 


we<fk 
t) 


ra&{  lag 


oo 


nothing  Workers  doea 
tbm   pooled    vacation   fund 


boals.  Its  caembers  receive  2  weeks'  vacation, 
but  in  most  cases  they  receive  their  checks 
direct  from  their  employer. 

The  Amalgamated  got  Into  the  welfare  field 
through  the  pioneer  unemployment  funda  it 
established  In  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Phila- 
delphia in  1923.  When  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed  12  years  later  and 
State  unemployment  Inaurance  systems  wera 
set  up  the  Chicago  fund  was  converted  Into 
a  social  benefit  fund.  By  1940  several  such 
funda  were  functioning  in  the  Amalgamated 
to  provide  health  protection  and  life  insur- 
ance ben^u.  In  1945  retirement  benefits 
were  added. 

The  retirement  program  Is  conflnd  to  work- 
ers engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 
but  the  other  benefits  cover  a  total  of  264.884 
workers  in  such  other  fields  as  laundries,  cot- 
ton garments,  neckwear,  retail  clothing  stores, 
and  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments.  At 
the  end  of  last  month  the  reserve  in  the 
various  welfare  funds,  other  than  retirement, 
stood  at  915.220.513. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Amalgamated 
has  its  own  insurance  company,  chartered  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  operating  under 
all  State  rules,  which  has  a  contingency  re- 
serve of  90.500,000.  The  company  has  a  board 
of  directors  made  up  of  12  tm^lon  officials  and 
an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  12  em- 
ployers. 

The  union  board  of  directors  has  full  oper- 
aUng  authority,  but  there  must  be  Joint  em- 
ployer-union agreement  on  any  change  in  the 
benefit  schedule.  Tbe  employers  also  exer- 
clae  veto  power  on  the  investment  of  funds 
and  on  authorizations  of  expenditure.  Costa 
run  about  5  percent,  or  half  the  coat  of  inaur- 
lUi  Ii4(  through  a  commercial  insutrance 
eoHipany. 

The  health  and  hospital  benefits  paid  by 
the  AmalgiHMted  fund  are  substantially  the 
"■me  aa  tkoaa  under  the  ILGWU  fund,  al- 
though aoaM.  tmtti  aa  the  surgical  benefit  of 
9150,  are  aoiaawhaa  higher.  An  employer  con- 
tribution Q«  2  percent  financee  these  welfare 
•arvices.  exclualve  of  vacations.  The  Amal- 
gamated has  no  health  eentars.  but  la  plan- 
ning to  open  such  agencies  soon  In  New  York. 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 

aacnoTXi  rsaisBg  cnzoit 
The  employer  reaction  to  the  fund's  oper- 
ations was  summed  up  by  Victor  a.  Blaaen- 
feld.  long  a  cbalrman  of  the  labor  <v«n«><tt<t 
of  the  United  States  Clothing  Manufacturers 
Aaaoelation  and  a  member  of  the  fund's  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

He  said  the  welfare  program  was  working 
out  "exceedingly  well,"  and  he  complimented 
the  onion  for  tbm  "tkiil  and  scrupulous  care  " 
with  which  It  ***-**"' rt  are)  1  the  funda.  Mr. 
RleeenfeJd  exprMaed  confidence  in  the  finan- 
cial aoandneaa  of  the  Inaurance  company  but 
added  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  liberalizing 
feanrtts  in  view  at  the  uncertain  bnelneM 
outlook. 

Both  at. Blaeenf eld,  for  the  nmpfcuaii.  and 
Mr.  Blumtatg.  for  the  union,  noflad  Ihat  the 
coUectlva-hargaimng  agraaoaants  tn  the  in- 
dustry provided  for  a  review  of  beneflu  and 
employer  oontributlons  If  the  Federal  scclal- 
securtty  program  were  expanded.  Mr.  Rlesen- 
feld  said  he  felt  an  adjustment  would  have 
to  be  made  if  new  Pederal  iisi  ilmw  were  pro- 
vided and  pay-roll  taxea  InoaMad. 

In  tbm  wadMB^  alidhint  industrv,  L  A. 
Agree,  matmmm  dttaaiar  of  the  National 
awaa  MmihCmIiusii  Aaaociauon.  said  the 
employefs  were  "rather  pleased  that  our  In- 
dxistry  has  taken  a  pioneering  role  In  this 
field  of  soctal  protection.*' 

~Whlla  we  have  contributed  substantially 
9a  tba  oooali  uctlon  of  the  union  health  cen- 
ter and  the  building  up  of  the  welfare  fimd. 
we  are  ao  confident  that  the  ILGWU  is  ad- 
ministering It  efficiently  uid  haaeatly  that 
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tn  ara  not  too  conversant  with  its  detailed 
apMBtlon.**  Mr.  Agree  observed. 

JtaB^>h  L.  Dubow,  executive  director  at  ttia 
Merchants  Ladies  Garment  A—oclatti, 
voiced  the  view  that  retirement  ptngrama 
were  of  benefit  to  employers  for  practical, 
as  well  as  humanitarian,  reasons.  By  provid- 
ing incentives  for  wcrkmi  to  retire  after  65, 
pension  funds  helped  increaae  the  level  of 
efflcienry  In  shopa  making  women's  ooats  and 
Btutfi.  Mr   Dubow  said. 

"I  think  other  branches  of  industry  ve 
taking  a  ahort-eighted  view  of  the  pension 
prot>lem."  he  added. 

On  the  other  tumd.  Mr.  Dubow  said  he  felt 
that  the  health  and  haepitalization  services 
should  be  provided  under  the  governmental 
aodal-insurance  programs. 


Robtnson-Patman  Act  AKls  Small 
Basiaess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TCMireSSEE 

IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATl  VK8 

Friday.  April  1.  1949 

Mr  EVENS.  Mr.  Speaker  a  week  or  so 
ago  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit  upheld  a  cease 
and  desist  order  of  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commisstoa  against  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  Indiana  prohibiting  this  company 
from  engaging  In  certain  unfair  methods 
of  competition  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. This  decision  represents  a  great 
victory  for  the  small  independent  oil 
dealers,  but  has  occasioned  some  criti- 
cism by  a  number  of  our  new^iapers. 

As  a  friend  of  small  liugiMff.  it  is, 
therefore,  refreshing  for  me  to  read  a 
comment  on  the  other  side  of  tbis  issue 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Detroit  News, 
March  18.  1949.  In  the  Commentator 
column  of  W.  K.  Kelsey  appears  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Small  Business  Plghts  for 
Existence."  This  article  analyzes  the 
Standard  Oil  decision  from  the  point  of 
viiew  of  amail  business  and.  althougfat  I 
do  not  nenaaniy  agree  with  all  of  Its 
obsenratlons.  respectfully  commend  It  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  to  the 
citizens  of  the  coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimcus  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  in  the  Racoso. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 


lAZX 


FMiHrs  roa  aaimaNca 


(By  W    K.  Kelsey) 

A  fierce  but  almost  unreportad  struggle 
is  going  on  between  big  biuliww  on  the  one 
h»n#^  anii  umitii  ind^p»TnW»t  bfoslnasa  on  the 
other.  Small  businesE  is  fighting  to  main- 
tain its  very  existence,  and  such  mdepend- 
ence  as  has  been  left  to  It.  Big  business 
wants  ttf^'^itt  control  at  its  industries  all 
the  way  to  the  consumar  That  is  as  aiaaple 
a  way  as  the  oaaHBentatar  can  find  for 
stating  a  highly  onmptea  issue. 

Last  wwek  the  amall  independent  oil 
with  a  notable  vtctory  when  the 
Sut«e  court  of  appeale  for  the 
sevanth  circuit.  sltXing  in  CSiioago.  upheld 
a  neaae  and  daaUt  order  of  the  Federal  Ttade 
OaaanaiaBioa  against  the  Standard  Oil  Oo.  of 
todlana,  But  the  Uttle  feUowa  cant  begin 
to  crow  yet,  sinoe  the  decision  will  surely  be 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Meanwhile  they  may  loae  th^r  cause  if 
a  bUl  mtroduced  in  tlie  Senate  paeaaa  OBB- 
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gres  tn  its  preaent  form.  This  btU.  pre- 
aented  in  conaequenoe  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  recant  JBrleton  in  the  cement  cases. 
wmld  BBOtfttjr  tbm  Gtaqrton  Antitrust  Act  aa 
amended  by  the  Roblnaon-Patman  Act  of 
1886  and  would  apparently  legaliae  the  prac- 
tices against  which  the  FTC  tasoed  Its  enter 
agaln^  StandanI  Oil.  The  Roblnaon-Pat- 
man Act  waa  peeead  to  protect  smaU  dealers 
agalnat  dteertoriaaaion  by  marnifarturars  In 
favor  at  chain  afeoraa,  by  allowlaig  fbem  tower 
prleea   and    other    favors    on    large-volume 


The  affect  of  the  decision  is  Nation-wide, 
and  applies  not  only  to  the  oil  industry,  but 
to  all  industries  which  Indulge  in  forbidden 
practices. 

What  the  case  was  atwnt — in  effect,  the 
said:  "Fes'  a  boataaas  to  indulge  in 
which  dJaortaatnate  between  its 
customers,  in  local  territory,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  few  and  to  tiie  injury  of  the  rest. 
Is  unlawfuL" 

The  iarue  aroee  In  this  way — In  the  late 
1930's  Standard  began  selling  to  a  few  large 
dealera  gasoline  In  tank-car  lots  at  tank-car 
prices.  1  2  cents  below  the  tank-wagon  price 
paid  by  operators  of  Standard's  leased  sta- 
tions and  by  Standard's  independent  dealers 
who  owned  theu-  stations.  "The  dealers  thus 
favored  tn  price  were  enabled  to  aeU  to  c\is- 
tomers.  tlutmgh  their  own  outlets,  at  lower 
retaU  iii  li  ■■  tban  otluv  dealers  who  bought 
from  tank-wa^ans. 

Standard'a  gas  station  leaaaea,  and  Stand- 
ards  independents,  ail  of  whom  awre  tmder 
contract  to  take  only  Standard  products. 
had  to  oontinue  buying  at  tank-wagon 
prioaa.  They  were  not  even  permitted  to 
buy  from  tiM  ftworad  JfiUbma  who  were 
lmT«>i'«r.g  Tiiiiiiiirl  gaa.  Wena^vw  of  thelr 
contracts.  they  could  not  switch  to  any  other 
brand  that  might  be  offered  them  more 
cheaply.  In  effect.  Standard  waa  thus  sub- 
^rtJMng  ooapatttion  i^ainat  the  majority  of 

men  proteatag  to  Um  lataU  oil  ( 

tkia,  wtaieh  fliad  a  coaaplalnt 

ard   with   the   VMeral  Trade 

The  war  Intervened  to  delay  praeaadtn^  bnt 

at  laat  the  PTC  iaaued  its  oeaae  and  deatat 
order,  which  Standard  decided  to  teat  tn 
the  courts.  Last  Saturday  that  order  waa 
ophaM  ta  the  drcutt  eoort  at  appeala.  wtth 
one  MHHt  mnmni.aHi.  Tha  principal 
point  tn  the  court's  derisian  was  tta  denial 
of  Standards  oontentlan  that  Ita  tower 
prices  to  a  few  dealers  were  granted  in  good 
faith  to  meet  competitian.  It  waa  held,  in 
efleet.  that  the  lower  prloea  to  tha  few  eon- 

TigT^'**  thoae  tUmUan 
ta  paf  tank-wagon 
mnti  that  aodi  dlaertmlnation  is  un- 
lawfttl.  13ia  court  took  Into  eonsiderauon 
testimony  that  some  small  dealers,  alone  or 
la  ooBBMnasian.  had  or  could  obtain  storage 
wadek  would  enable  them  to  handle 
lota,  but  nevertheless  standard  had 
refund  to  grant  them  the  privilege  and  the 
lower  tank-car  price. 

Tbe  reason  the  small  Independent  dealer 
requires  protection  is  to  be  found  in  recant 
history.  The  Uttle  man  operates  on  a  small 
margin,  which  forbids  him  to  meet  price- 
cut  ting  competMkon  and  make  a  sufficient 
pn-oflt  to  Uve  on.  If  he  is  pinched  long 
WKMgh.  1»  goea  brote  and  quits.  If  in  a  long 
PF*"T  wiillliig  war.  tn  which  favored  stations 
are  ankiUlaig.  he  r"^»tTiT^ini»  bis  prices,  be 
loaae  eoatMnars  to  the  lower-cost,  lower - 
prtee  statloiis  and  may  eventually  be  pinched 
out.  Durtng  the  great  depression  the  big 
oil  companies  took  over  a  multitxide  of  sta- 
Uona  IttHn  uwaia  uaatkle  to  make  ends  meet, 
getting  tbrnn  at  l»arg»*"  prices. 

Prlee  dtaerlailnaClaB  aaa  be  need  by  'big 
aU."  to  force  tadapenAmts  out  at  business 
and  aoqulre  tlielr  property.  Congress  saw 
tlMt  fact,  aokung  others,  when  It  passed  the 
Clayton  Act.  tlte  Robinaon-Patman  Act  and 
antitrust 


We  Caa't  lakt  Gtaaeet  ov  TofnorraVs 
Meais 


settled 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  UND 

or  PINKSTI.VAJJ1A 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RS?R£S£XTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  1.  1949 

Mr.  LIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcobd,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  a  mo.'^t  interesting  article 
written  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Babcock,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1949  Issue  of  the 
Country  Gentleman.  Storing  food  "on 
the  hoof."  the  author  says,  builds  soil, 
human  health,  and  stable  markets  for 
producers,  providing  a  foundation  for  a 
farm  program  fair  to  alL 

The  article  follows; 

WX  CAIf*T  TAKZ  CBAIVCXS  OW  TDMOtSOW'S  MSALS 

(By  H.  E.  Babcock) 

Soon  after  the  Kighty-4r8t  < 
down  to  work,  I  spent  a  week  in 
looking  It  over.  There  are  too  many  men  In 
Congreas  to  get  acquainted  vrith  e£^  one.  ao 
at  the  end  of  my  stay  I  resorted  to  a  stock- 
man's device.  MentaUy  I  ran  them  through 
a  cutting  chute  and  sorted  ttem  aoaenltng  to 
their  qualifications  to  vote  on  f ana  and  food 
lagttatlon. 

1^  first  cut  waa  leae  than  a  score  of  Sena- 
tors and  Bepreeentattvea  who  seem  to  me  to 
have  a  graap  oi  tbm  over-all  farm  and  food 
problems  confroBttng  the  Nation.  My  second 
cut  showed  up  40  or  50  "captive"  Congrea- 
men — fellows  whose  thinking  Is  entirely 
dominatad  by  the  problems  of  the  distrlcu 
or  States  they  represent. 

The  balance — FU  call  them  "oonfoead" 
Gongreaam«i — Includes  a  great  nttJorUg  of 
tha  Memhi  i  r  of  both  Housea.  Moatlf  ttaaaa 
are  aaen  of  fine  abiUty  and  ttw  baia  of  In- 
tentions. But  they  are  eonpiatrtg  aoatttad 
t^  the  numberiees  and  aamttagleiary  de- 
mands of  farmers  and  conauoMra. 

Nor  is  this  vast  unhsippy  ma)arity  being 
out  much  by  the  national  farm  or- 
itlooa.  Th^.  too.  are  split,  both 
•iTMMig  and  within  themaelvea.  Only  by  Her- 
culean efforts  are  the  heada  of  theee  organl- 
catiuoE  able  to  hold  a  working  aMjottty  of 
their  members  in  anything  i  uMWittilng  a  Uae. 

With  oonditions  as  chaotic  aa  this,  there  *Jt 
an  obvious  need  for  spelling  out  a  few  funda- 
mentals for  a  national  farm  and  food  pro- 
gram which  will  be  In  the  Interesta  of  every- 
one. Country  Gentleman  has  reoognlaed  this 
xteed  by  publiEhlng  a  statement  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Charles  Bran  nan  in  ita 
January  iasue.  and  in  the  March  editorial. 
Prioe  Supports  Don't  Make  a  Farm  Program. 
Now  I  have  my  opportunity. 

I  shall  becln  by  laying  down  the  common- 
sense  premise  that  a  population  soon  to  num- 
ber tSOJOOOJXO  hum&n  stomachs  can't  take 
fhannm»  on  tocncrrow's  Toealfi.  I  suggest  that 
we  accept  this  principle  as  a  basic  teat  of 
all  future  farm  and  food  legislation. 

m  even  go  a  step  further.  Does  the  pro- 
poaed  program  hold  out  hope  of  nkore  Amer- 
icans eating  better?  If  It  doean't  it's  not  tn 
the  nw*^^^*"fti  interest  and  should  not  be  writ- 
ten into  law.  I  repeat  tnat  150.000.000  people 
can't  t^i"  chanoea  on  tomorrcw's  meais 

Surely  no  one  can  quarrel  'rith  this  start. 
But  there  is  a  lot  a<  farm  and  food  leglala- 
tlon  due  to  come  before  the  Bighty-Arst  Coo- 
greea  which  wlU  not  aquare  with  thia  ideal. 
Some  of  It  will  be  propoaed  bf  tbm  "mi^tlmt" 
Congressmen  badtrd  by  puwuful  oaoHnodlty 
and  regional  farm  lobbiea.  Some  of  It  arfll  ba 
put  forward  by  indlvktuaia  at  tHa  ooment 
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mac*  Intarcstcd  in  yriaHitng  asrieulton 
ttaa  IB  oar  future  food  gupplj.  Tta«M  Indl- 
rlduals  would  lUte  nothing  bettor  th»n  to 
etom  6,000.000  farmers  off  the  lUt  «■  prlTkt* 
kWfiMM  managers.  If  they  cannot  do  this 
tny  other  way,  they  are  prepared  to  buy 
them  off  with  public  funds. 

It  !•  tatn%  to  take  staliMiiBinlilp,  clear 
fhlnktag.  and  stout  courage  on  the  part  of 
itlon  and  Congreea  to  stand  up 
drives  by  the  representaCWes  of 
•peclal  interests  and  the  subtle  foes  of  private 
•ntcrprlae. 

If  w«  can  agree  on  "better  meals  tor  more 
Americans"  as  a  BattOBttl  lof  time  goal,  it  Is 
only  common  scnaa  to  dtilbs  such  mcais  in 
terms  everybody  can  understand  in  order  to 
secure  maximum  public  acceptance  of  the 
goal.  In  previous  articles  In  Country  Oen- 
tlamsn  I  have  done  this. 

Hie  foods  for  such  meals  (when  they  are 
available  at  reasonable  prices)  are  found  in 
any  well-stocked  home  refrigerator  on  any 
Saturday  night  anywhere  In  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  milk.  meat,  egga,  but- 
ter, and  cheese,  and  fresh  fruits  and  ftfeta- 
bles  with  which  most  American  housewives 
like  to  prepare  the  meals  they  serve.  Any 
American  family  which  eats  free  choice  from 
a  well-stocked  home  refrigerator  certainly 
•taoiikl  be  well  nourished,  happy,  and  content. 

A  MCDBd  premise  is  that  a  nation  with  a 
fVOVlnC  popolation  and  the  tar.k  of  selllug 
Its  philosophy  of  free  enterprise  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  cannot  afford  to  eat  at  the  ex- 
ptom  of  its  soil.  Merc  soil  conservation  Is 
not  enough  for  America.  We  must  actually 
Increase  the  productivity  of  our  land.  If  we 
don't  do  th's  there  Is  no  chance  over  the  long 
pull  of  maintaining  even  our  present  dietary 
•Camlvds,  much  leas  of  improving  them. 
Parttuuitely.  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
farmers  know  how  to  do  this  Job.  and  are 
it. 


man  being. 


I  offer  two  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  everybodylB  farm  and  food  pro- 
gram: 

1.  It  must  provide  an  ever- increasing 
American  population  with  an  ample  supply 
at  the  foods  we  like  best  and  which  are  best 
for  us — the  refrigerator  foods 

2.  These  foods  must  be  produced  by  the 
klBd  oC  ff  Ming  which  will  build  up  soil 
pVOtfaBtMtjr  M  well  ss  conserve  it. 

As  a  security  measure  (I  wUl  discuss  this 
later)  we  also  must  so  farm  and  eat  that  we 
maintain  at  all  times  a  subauntial  food  re- 
aerre  against  war  or  natural  disaster. 

Only  by  the  wlae  minaga went  of  our  food- 
producing  livestock  can  we  develop  such  a 
prosram.  Under  our  system  of  farming,  even 
soil  fertility  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  our 
antmal  population. 

The  ratio  between  our  domestic  livestock 
our  htimans  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  our  so-called  way  of  life.  How 
much  food-producing  Uveafeoek  should  there 
be  behind  the  family  refrlfarator? 

In  an  endeavor  to  get  at  spme  answer  to 
IhU  question  I  appealed  to  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's 
B\uTau  of  A^lcultural  BooafQaiics.  As  I  ex- 
pected, his  staff  already  ImK  a  fllfure  In  which 
an  toott-ptoCtuekD^  livestock  (including  milk 
ui«a  aad  laytng  hens  but  excluding  horses 
and  mules)  was  annually  reduced  to  a  hog- 
equivalent.  I  asked  the  Bureau  to  compare 
thla  Hgiurc  on  an  annual  basis  with  out  pop- 
ulation flgxnres.  My  object  was  to  see  IT  It 
would  be  possible  to  keep  track  of  the  bal- 
batwaan  our  food-producing  livestock 
r  oar  tnznukn  population.  While  this  may 
to  be  known  popularly  as  a  hog-mau 
ratk>.  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
hog- equivalent  tgure  Includes  the  all-Im- 
portant dairy  cow  and  laying  hen  as  well  as 
meat  animals. 

Tttm  ■oraau  cam*  up  with  some  aaoat  in- 
tarsannt  comparlaons.  In  l9I9>ao  wa  had 
1.67  head  of  prodxicttve  livestock  to  1  bu- 
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In  1934-35  this  hit  a  low  of  1.27. 


At  the  prei  ent  time  the  ratio  is  estimated  to 
be  1.41  hog  eqiiivalents  to  1  man. 

For  myself.  I  need  no  more  accurate  meas- 
ure of  the  I  progress  being  made  in  working 
out  a  satlsfactcry  farm-and-food  program 
for  everybtidy  than  this  ratio.  As  It  Inches 
upward.  i^  shall  have  well -stocked  family 
refrigerators,  improving  soil  fertility,  and  the 
kind  of  fo(d  stock  pile  we  need  for  national 
safety.  If  it  gjes  the  other  way.  we  shall  be 
headed  for  a  poverty  standard  of  eating. 

I  am  coi  vlnced  that  there  is  only  one  way 
for  us  to  I  lock  pile  any  substantial  amount 
of  food — on  the  hoof.  No  better  storage  bin 
has  ever  bten  devised  than  the  flexible  hide 
of  a  steer  or  a  dairy  heifer.  It  is  storage 
which  also  can  be  eaten  if  necessary.  As  wc 
expand  thr  numbers  and  weight  of  our  live- 
stock, we  a  :hieve  everything  the  ever-normal 
granary  evtr  tried  to  acoomplish.  Including 
support  of  grain  prices. 

Actually,  no  country's  livestock  population 
should  be  t  stationary  thing.  Traditionally, 
it  operates  as  a  cushion  between  our  human 
population  and  the  land.  When  good  crops 
are  produced,  the  bulk  of  them  (normally 
over  four-lLfths  of  our  cereal  production)  is 
nat  -ally  tiken  up  by  an  expanding  livestock 
population  Then,  in  the  event  of  war  or 
other  disai  ter.  we  have  a  reservoir  of  high- 
quality,  nvtrltious  food  Just  when  we  need 
It  most.  Ulling  the  livestock  releases  the 
cereals  anit  other  foods  that  animals  were 
eating  for  direct  human  consumption  as  we 
need  them 

Stock-pl  ing  grain  in  dead  storage  is  quite 
another  tljng.  To  go  into  storage  at  all. 
more  has  lo  be  paid  for  the  grain  than  the 
owners  of  ivestock  are  willing  to  buy  it  for. 
The  natun  1  adjustment  that  would  be  made 
by  feeding  It  to  livestock  thus  is  stopped 
in  its  trad  s  and  the  surplus  is  frozen.  This 
is  a  bad  th  Lng  for  everyone. 

Once  in  storage,  the  grain  overhangs  the 
market  anc  becomes  a  football  for  politicians 
and  the  p  essure  boys.  It  costs  money  to 
hold  It  in  itorage  and  keep  it  in  condition. 
Bven  then  the  grain  tends  to  deteriorate 
in  nutritl  re  quality.  Finally,  the  whole 
economy  ii  denied  the  turn-over  of  this 
wealth  in    mproving  its  standard  of  living. 

In  the  long-time  farm-and-food  program 
which  I  an  suggesting,  grain  In  dead  storage 
is  a  stand'  by  factor.  Experience  has  indi- 
cated the  Q  Qrmal  carry-overs  of  grain  that  we 
should  expect  to  maintain.  The  prudent 
livestock  n  an  will  naturally  attempt  to  pro- 
tect himself.  Our  stored  grain,  in  addition, 
should  be  sufficient  to  protect  and  to  en- 
courage tho  livestock  producer  who  operates 
in  regions  i  rhere  weather  brings  wide  fluctua- 
tions in  crc  p  yields  and  the  threat  of  liquida- 
tion of  his  lerds  because  of  lack  of  feed. 

What  reiilly  counts  in  dealing  with  big 
crops  and  I  uilding  useful  stock  piles  of  food 
la  our  pre*  uctlve  livestock  population.  Let 
farmers  on  their  own  move  the  present  ratio 
of  1.41  ho  (-equivalents  to  1  man  up  to. 
say.  1.75  tc  1,  and  we  shall  have  improving 
soil  f ertllit; '  and  a  better  supply  of  foods  for 
the  home  refrigerator.  The  alternative  is 
simple:  An  ever-incraaatng  amount  of  grain 
in  dead  sto  «ge,  acreage  controls,  progressive 
reglmentat:  on  of  6.000.0(X)  farmers,  and 
finally  no  laarket  for — refrigerators. 

Now  for  lome  positive  ideas  for  producing 
better  mea  s  for  more  Americans.  The  first 
step  in  im  »lementing  such  a  program  is  to 
on  '  toodxproduclng  livestock  to  the 
■I  tdaantage  of  the  human  popula- 
tion. Thh  la  a  job  we  have  never  tackled 
squarely. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  It  in  sections. 
We  have  vsterinary  schools  for  the  health 
protection  i>f  animals.  We  have  divisions  in 
our  experi  nent  stations  studying  animal 
genetics.  ^  ITe  have  others  dealing  with  the 
growbiac  d  forage  for  livestock,  and  still 
ochfwa  with  barn  and  feed-lot  nutrition.  But 
nowhere  in  the  United  States  do  we  have  an 


Inatlttitlon  which  brings  together  and  cor- 
relates all  these  programs  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  Improvement  of  our  domestic  food- 
producing  animals. 

A  few  such  pace-setting  institutions  are 
badly  needed.  I  seriously  prop>ose  for  the 
eonslderation  of  some  of  the  leading  land- 
grant  universities  the  establishment  of 
schools  or  Institutes  of  animal  agriculture, 
the  purpose  of  these  institutions  being  to 
deal  with  our  food-producing  livestock  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  and  to  bring  together  for 
the  teaching  of  graduate  students  who  are 
destined  to  become  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  livestock  all  we  know  about  the  pres- 
ervation and  management  of  this  basically 
important  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  at  least  one 
leading  land-grant  university  Is  considering 
setting  up  Just  such  a  school. 

As  a  second  positive  step  I  feel  that  the 
great  mass  of  publicly  supported  agricultural 
research  should  be  inventoried  and  reviewed. 
Thla  review  should  be  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting all  the  people.  Perhaps  the  Na- 
tional Research  Advisory  Committee  might 
do  this  Job. 

Primarily,  such  review  should  seek  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  public  dollar  ap- 
propriated for  research  in  agriculture  and 
food  is  being  spent  in  the  right  proportions. 
Is  enough  aimed  at  the  problems  of  our  ani- 
mal agriculture;  or  Is  too  much  of  it  devoted 
to  fringe  production,  to  specialty  crops  and 
the  like? 

Such  a  review  should  extend  clear  down 
to  the  State  experiment  stations.  If  it  turns 
out  as  I  expect  it  may,  that  we  need  to  spend 
more  research  money  to  learn  how  to  control 
animal  diseases,  breed  them  better,  feed 
them  cheaper,  and  make  better  utilization 
of  the  food  they  produce,  then  this  money 
should  be  made  available.  Or  better  still,  it 
should  be  saved  from  projects  which  are  not 
as  fundamentally  Important. 

As  a  third  step.  In  putting  a  long-time 
farm-and-food  program  into  effect  we  must 
cancel  out.  gradually  but  thoroughly,  all 
those  activities  of  government  which  work 
against  an  expanding  livestock  industry  with 
all  the  benefits  it  can  bring  to  our  standard 
of  living. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  our  present  concep- 
tion of  price  supports  must  be  brought  into 
focus.  It  is  at  this  point,  too,  that  our  ways 
of  supporting  soil  conservation  and  soil 
building  must  come  under  critical  study. 

The  above  are  complicated  activities. 
Some  of  them  are  sired  by  socialism.  Othna 
are  the  children  of  pressure  groups.  All  tbaae 
devices  must  be  kept  under  continuing  re- 
view and  constantly  challenged  to  see  if  they 
are  in  accord  with  a  long-time  program  of 
soil  building,  an  expanding  livestock  popu- 
lation, and  better  meals  for  more  Americans. 

For  these  are  the  three  objectives  toward 
which  our  economy  must  move.  Actually, 
I  think  the  question  of  whether  our  agri- 
culture shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  free 
farmers  or  be  State-managed,  Important  aa 
It  Is,  is  secondary  to  the  question  of  how 
well  we  want  to  eat  in  the  future.  Which 
system  will  fill  the  most  home  refrigerators? 
This  la  what  we  all  want  to  know,  because 
we  all  have  stomachs. 

Realistically,  this  Is  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  Eighty- first  Congress.  But.  in  my 
opinion,  neither  the  administration  nor 
Congress  but  the  market  place  eventually  will 
answer  this  question. 

If  150.000.000  Americans  become  suffi- 
ciently solrt  on  the  importance  of  the  kind 
of  meals  they  like  best  and  Is  best  for  them, 
they  won't  kick  in  the  long  run  on  paying 
8.000.0(X)  farmers  well  to  grow  these  meals. 
But  this  supposes  two  developments:  (1) 
that  through  mass  education  and  mass  sell- 
ing the  American  people  will  buy  the  ideal 
of  good  nutrition,  and  (2)  that  6.000,000 
farmers  will  be  left  free  enough  to  apply 
their   courage,    their    Ingenuity,    and    their 
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ppoved  ability  to  produce  cheaply  adequate 
^■•ntltles  of  the  foods  for  such  nutrition — 
the  "refrigerator  foods." 

If  we  can  gradually  straighten  ourselves 
out  to  a  point  where  everybody  appreciates 
the  bealth.  energy,  and  social  satisfaction 
of  good  eating:  and  farmers — principally 
lrrrr**'C  more  livestock — can  get  set 
vliat  the  market  really  want.s,  we 
shall  be  on  our  way. 

Consumers  can  be  sold  on  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing fair  prices  for  the  foods  they  like  best 
and  which  are  best  for  them.  Dairymen, 
poultrymen.  and  livestock  feeders  under  such 
circumstances  will  be  willing  to  pay  fair 
prices  for  grain.  Remember  that  right  now 
they  provide  four-flftha  of  the  grain  market. 
And,  finally,  the  whole  Natlor  will  be  safer 
because  it  is  preserving  Its  soil  fertility  and 
maintaining  as  it  goes  along  a  food  reserve, 
the  best  which  possibly  can  be  devised, 
against  war  or  natural  disaster. 

While  actually  the  kind  of  farm  and  food 
program  I  have  sketched  should  be  self-sus- 
taining because  of  the  great  flexibUity  which 
la  Inherent  in  o\ir  food-producing  livestock 
population,  let  us  suppose  that  we  run  Into 
such  a  depression  that  too  many  of  our  150,- 
OOO.COO  can't  buy  an  adequate  diet. 

If  this  happens,  then  It  seems  'j3  me  that 
through  school  lunches  and  other  diet  sub- 
sidies which  may  be  devised  we  can  deal 
muca  more  effectively  with  the  emergency 
than  w»  can  if  we  try  to  meet  It  by  shutting 
off  production  of  food  by  acreage  controla 
with  resultant  restriction  of  livestock  num- 
bers and.  finally.  State  managemert  of  farm- 
ing. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  over  the 
long  pull  It  is  the  suction  of  the  market  place 
on  the  food  supply  which  determines  the  pay 
farmers  get  for  raising  food. 


Wliy  Arc  Taxes  Gobf  Up? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PKNNSTXVaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTTBB 

Friday,  April  I.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccobo,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  March  29.  1948: 

WHT    AKS  TAZBS   OOINa   TJPf 

Taxes  are  going  up  in  this  country. 

But  they  are  going  down  In  many  other 
parts  of  the  world — especially  in  England. 

How  come? 

England  has  made  two  large  scale  tax  cuts 
since  the  war.  The  general  rates  were 
lowered  in  1945  and  again  last  year;  and 
exemptions  were  increaaad  to  a  point  which 
dropped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tamlllHi 
from  the  tax  roUa. 

Canada  also  is  on  the  highway  to  lower 
taxes.  At  this  moment  there  is  before  the 
Canadian  Parliament  at  Ottawa  an  ofllcial 
Government  recommendation  that  the  In- 
come tax  be  cut  one -third.  Meanwhile  per- 
sonal and  dependency  exemptions  alao  are  to 
be  raised  a  third,  so  that  an  estimatad  ©00,000 
Canadians  will  be  relieved  from  paying  any 
Income  tax.  Canada  also  Is  slashing  her 
excise  and  nuisance  taxes.  It  Is  planned  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  tax  on  candy,  eoft 
drinks,  and  transportation. 

The  contrast  between  rising  taxes  In  the 
United  States  of  America  and  falling  taxes 
In  this  British  Empire  is  a  strange  aftermath 
of  the  war.  It  Is  eereelally  startling  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  been  repre- 


sented as  broke.  Impoverished,  and  daspar- 
ately  in  need  of  financial  aid. 

Where  is  it  that  the  British  Government  Is 
flndtng  revenue  in  such  abundance  that  it 
can  afford  to  cut  its  people's  taxes — even  to 
relieve  great  numbers  of  them  from  making 
any  contributions  at  all  to  the  suppcut  of 
their  Government? 

Why  Is  it  that  a  nation  like  England,  sup- 
posedly up  against  an  economic  crisis  Just  as 
critical  as  the  war  Itself,  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  its  internal  income  at  least 
up  to  the  war? 

And  why  is  it  that  otir  people,  supposedly 
prosperous  since  the  war,  and  supposedly 
rich  enough  to  afford  to  help  others,  still 
have  to  keep  paying  more  and  more  to  keep 
their  Government  going;  while  these  other 
demoralized  lands,  although  so  badly  off  one 
would  think  they  need  every  cent  of  revenue, 
can  slash  their  domestic-'   x  rates? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  no  mys- 
tery. The  British  Government  has  found  a 
way  to  get  money  without  working  for  it. 
and  without  taxing  their  own  people  for  It. 
In  the  old  Broadway  slang  phrase,  they've 
found  an  "angel "  to  pay  their  bills. 

You  are  the  angel. 

The  reason  the  people  at  England  can  en- 
Joy  two  tax  cuts  in  succession  since  the  war 
with  a  third  almost  a  certainty  belore  the 
pending  election,  is  that  you  are  paying  their 
bills  for  them. 

And  the  reason  Canada  is  "prosperous" 
uiough  to  cut  its  own  taxes  Is  that  the 
American  people  have  been  making  the  con- 
tributions to  British  support  which  the 
Canadians,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  make. 

We  got  into  the  postwar  foreign  relief  busi- 
ness, including  the  Marshall  plan,  on  the 
theory  we  were  going  to  tielp  the  destitute 
and  aid  the  suffering. 

It  wasn't  presented  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  scheme  for  helping  Socialist  politi- 
cians abroad  reduce  the  taxes  on  their  voters, 
and  thereby  prolong  their  tenure  of  office. 

Yet  that  is  the  way  It  is  working  out. 

The  second  dose  of  the  Marshall  plan  Is 
now  before  Congress.  Its  big  political  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  Socialists  in  England  a 
war  chest  with  which  to  win  reelection  for 
another  5-year  period. 

Inescapably,  part  of  it  will  go  to  allow  the 
further  reduction  of  taxes  in  England,  and 
thus  "sweeten"  the  British  voters. 

If  you  oppose  the  use  of  your  money  for 
this  sort  of  political  run-around  by  your  Gov- 
ernment, write  and  say  so  to  your  United 
States  Senators  and  your  Congressmen. 


Congressional  CoIIeafnes  Urfed  To  Visit 
Lighteii-Up  Jefferson  Memorial  and 
Cherry  Tree  Area  at  Night;  and  Corre- 
spondence Between  Congressman  and 
Department  of  laterior 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATl V  KB 

Friday.  April  1. 1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
famous  cherry  tree  festival  season,  and 
the  world-famous  Jefferson  Memorial  Is 
situated  spectac"'arly  in  the  midst  of 
this  area  and  just  across  the  beautiful 
Tidal  Basin  waters  from  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  cherry  trees,  now  in  blos- 
som. Go  .see  them — at  night,  if  possible. 
Go  in  the  daytime,  too;  but  do  not  miss 


the  night  Illumination  of  the  Thomaa 
Jefferson  Memorial  as  well  as  the  cherry 
trees. 

While  a  Member  of  the  Seventy -ninth 
Congress.  Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  noted  that  the 
Jefferson  Memorial,  itself,  was  not  lighted 
on  the  exterior  nor  was  the  park  area 
surroimding  this  famous  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  lighted.  Consequently 
and  manifestly  folks  generally  did  not 
visit  the  memorial  building  at  night  ex- 
cept in  very,  very  rare  cases.  We  felt  it 
was  a  shame  to  keep  Thomas  Jefferson 
In  the  dark  and  that  he  should  be  brought 
into  the  light.  Other  nationally  famoas 
memorials,  such  as  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
were  very  beautifully  and  adequately 
lighted  outside  as  well  as  Inside.  The  In- 
side of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
was,  in  our  judgment,  not  adequately 
lighted  to  be  efBcient  as  well  as  beautiful 
to  behold  In  the  nightUme.  But  I  did 
nothing  more  than  to  make  inquiry  as 
to  why  this  was  so  and  expressed  regrets 
that  It  was  so. 

Returning  to  this  Eighty-flrst  Con- 
gress. Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  again  immedi- 
ately noted  the  conditions  of  Inadequate 
light  continued  to  exist,  and  inaugural 
week  was  just  ahead  of  us.  So  I  called 
upon  our  good  friend,  Oscar  L.  Chapman, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  ot 
the  Interior,  and  I  asked  him  why  Oscar 
Chapman  kept  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the 
dark  and  why  not  light  up  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  appropriately  and  adequately 
at  nighttime.  He  replied  that  the  sug- 
gestion had  never  before  been  made. 
But  Mr.  Chapman,  as  usual,  moved 
promptly,  as  will  be  revealed  from  the 
following  correspondence  between  myself 
and  him: 

House  of  Eipbkskntattvxs. 
Washington.  D.  C.  January  15.  1949. 
Hon.  Oscaa  L.  Cbapmak. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Fbund:  While  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  Seventy- 
nmth  Congress.  Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  frequently 
visited  the  national  monuments  and  me- 
morials in  Washington  and  vicinity  many 
times  during  the  evening  hours. 

It,  then,  impressed  us  very.  v«7  much  that 
the  Jefferson  Memorial  was  (in  our  judg- 
ment) neither  lighted  adequately  In  the  In- 
terior thereof,  and  It  was  entirely  nonilluml- 
nated  on  the  outside  of  the  monument. 
This,  it  then  seemed  to  us,  resulted  in  a  loss 
to  the  visitors  of  Washington  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  value  of  the  montnnent — both  of  the 
statue  of  Jefferson  and  of  the  beautiful 
architecture  of  the  memorial  itself  and  also 
of  the  park  and  planting  surroimding  the 
same. 

Again,  as  we  return  to  Washington,  wa 
have  renewed  our  friendships  with  these  na- 
tional memorials  and  monuments,  and  it 
again  occurs  to  us  that  the  exterior  of  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  should  be  lighted  during 
reasonable  hours  of  the  nighttime  so  that 
passersby  could  be  Inspired  by  a  view  thereof 
and  so  that  It  would  naturally  attract  many, 
many  visitors  directly  to  It  In  the  evening. 
We  now  note  that  the  Interior  of  the  me- 
morial Is  lighted  so  that,  upon  going  close  to 
the  memorial,  a  person  could  reasonably  ob- 
serve the  lighted  statue  of  Jefferson.  But 
from  the  highway  or  a  distance,  it  stlU  is  not 
too  noticeable.  Probably  the  lighting  of  the 
exterior  of  the  memorial  would  greatly  en- 
hance its  value  as  a  memorial. 

Having  been  president  of  the  playground 
and  recreation  commission  of  my  own  home 
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tttf  tar  KKM  15  jtmn.  I  .'eel  iris  po«lbl«  Ui*» 
Um  District  or  th»  National  Park  Ssrr- 
i  bav*  ftwn^le  sdeqTiatt  Hood  lights 
Coidd  the  exterior  of  this  me- 
b*  fioQ<Ied  vtth  Ufbts,  at  least  In- 
Fk?  Could  you  ssperlment  qttlck- 
ly  month  to  have  this  result  accomplished? 
I  am  nm9  that  tha  tfcniisanfli  upon  thousaiKis 
of  yrtaUan  to  WasMaglDn  next  week  would 
sajoy  baring  it  so. 

Probably  you  have  already  experimented 
Ible  feature  with  the  Jefferson 
I  could  not  help  but  know 
that,  after  personally  obaerrtng  It  on  many, 
■any  occasions.  Itrs.  Doyle  and  I  hare  felt 
«•  shotild  not  hesitate  to  make  this  anxious 
tbat  you  wcxild  not  find  It 
eicMar. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be.  and  with  appre- 
elatlfm  of  all  your  busy  department  Is  already 
dohig. 

flteeerely  yotara. 

CLTM  DOTLS. 

Member  of  Congresa. 

DVAsnccrT  or  tkb  iHTxasoa. 

Ovm  or  THx  SRcacTAST. 
ir«J*ia^on,  D.  C.  February  2.  1949. 
■OO.  CLTVa  DOTXB. 

Bomae  of  Bepreaentatrtea. 
Mt  Okas  Ma.  DCTUt:  I  was  greatly  pleased 
at  the  stiQ«stlon  contained  In  your  letter  of 
January  14  that  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial be  UltimlBatcd  dtirlng  Iztaugaral  week, 
and  I  dlreeMI  tba  Office  at  Natknal  Capital 
Parks  to  undertake  the  project  during  Inau- 
gural week.  This  was  done  and  the  Lights 
cperated  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
19.  and  continued  through  Sunday. 
January  33. 

The  extent  of  the  temporary  lighting  of 
the  memorial  was  of  ncc«Hlty  limited  by  the 
amount  of  BTaUabla  «qtpment.  but  we  fed 
ttaat  a  cradltaM*  rtwvtng  was  made.  The 
tt  was  well  distributed  over  the  north  fa- 
and  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
but  the  spotlights  used  on  tJie 
south  facade  did  not  give  a  pleasing  affect. 
nnf(stunately,  no  floodlights  were  aivaflable 
to  eorract  this  sltustlon. 

Ws  wUl  ask  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts 
to  glTe  us  an  expreaalon  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  advisability  of  permanently  Illumi- 
nating the  structtire.  In  the  event  that  It  is 
held  to  be  desirable,  we  shall  make  a  study 
of  the  cost  of  the  Installation  and  request 
"  I  for  tba  purpose  In  connection  with  the 
at  our  next  budget  estimates. 
I  am  greatly  plaased  at  the  keen  interest 
which  you  continue  to  exhibit  In  the  national 
memorials  and  the  valuable  suggestions 
you  have  made  for  improving  their 
to  tba  people.  I  am  also 
grateful  for  your  thoughtful  i  ipi— lim  aC 
appreciation  for  the  work  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Is  doing, 
ely  yours. 

Oacaa  L.  Csaticaic, 

Under  Secretary. 


lUAST  4,   l»ti). 

Oacaa  L.  Chamcut. 

Under  Secretmrg,  tfntted  States 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

Woihinffton,  D  C 
Mt  Dzas  Puxxb:  lounedlately  acknowledg- 
ing reo^t  of  your  favor  of  Pebruary  2.  1949. 
la  regard  to  tba  Ugbtlng  of  the  Thomas 
JriTsracn  Mamortal.  at  night.  I  note  that  you 
My.  "We  will  ark  the  Commission  of  Pine 
Arts  to  give  us  an  expre:>slon  of  opinion  con- 
tbe  adTlMbtUty  of  permanently  li- 
lting t^•  ■tmeture.  in  the  event  that 
tt  la  bald  to  be  dsalrabto.  we  shall  make  a 
•tndy  of  tbt  coat  at  tba  tnstallauon  and  re- 
quest funds  for  the  purpose  In  connection 
with  the  rabmlsalon  of  our  next  budget  esti- 
mates." In  this  emuMCtton.  I  will  say  that 
X  am  very  certain  that  there  will  be  ample 
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qonvlnce  the  Ccmmisslon  of  Pine 

own  Department,  of  the  fact 

of  before,  and  since,  made 

Memorial   truly  an  attractive. 

at  nighttime  as  well  as 

daylight  hours.     I  cannot  per- 

of  any  reason  why  the  me- 

Tlkomas  Jefferson  should  be  kept 

and  other  memorials  kept  in  the 

the  visiting  hours  after  sunset. 

with  the  consideration  of 

ay  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 

you   to  Inform   me.   In  the 

to  what  manner  they  function 

In   connection   with   the 

of  the  Interior. 

embers    of    Congress    have    ex- 
Interest  In  keeping  the  light- 
on  this   Jefferson   Memorial 
therefore,    deslrotis    of    com- 
t^e  responsible  parties,  the  fact 
t   difference    was    noted    as   a 
which   caused    real    In- 
prlde  to  those  who  observed  It. 
leveral   people   who  deliberately 
the  Basin  after  dark  In  order 
the    inspiring   sight    across    the 
Basin,  looking  from  the  drlve- 
the  Memorial. 

;hat  what  you  say  Is  true,  that 

used  on  the  south  facade  did 

p  easing  effect,  yet  the  balance  of 

was  so  very  well  distributed  and 

inspiring  that  It  would  appear 

relatively  small  cost  of  acquiring 

hts  to  Illuminate  the  south 

well  be  determined  as  a  rela- 

amount. 

and  hoping,  therefore,  that 

e  parties  will  make  an  expres- 

on,  to  the  effect  that  It  is  ad- 

promptly  illuminate  the  structure 

that  the  cost  of  installation 

well  within  and  commensurate 

inspiring    and    profitable    results 

the  night  llliunlnatlon. 

that  a  great   number  of  folks 

Capitol,  have  come  to  me  and 

on  how  pleased  they  were  that 

to  so  promptly  fulfill  the  sug- 

by  me  that  the  memorial  be 

luring  Inaugural  week,  and  that 

It   would   be   wonderful   if  It 

to  have  It  permanently  lllu- 

1  light. 

any  suggestion  of  ways  and 

wkich  the  many  of  us  here  who 

in  having  the  memorial  per- 

ll|umlnated,  can  make  our  flnd- 

and  likewise  can  contact  those 

regarding  the  requirement  of 

with  the  submission  of 

estimates,  I  wUl  appreciate 

us  of  such. 

yours. 

CtTDB  DOTLl, 

Member  of  Congress . 


con  nectlon 
butlget 


Dkpaxti  ixwt  or  the  Interior. 

[)mcx  or  THE  Skcutart. 
ii\gton.  D.  C.  February  25,  1949. 

IpOTLX. 

Represen  ta  tives . 

Dotle:  I  have  received  your 

4.  complimenting  us  for 

night    illumination    of    the 

Jeffirson  Memorial  which  we  were 

during  Inaugural  week.    I  am 

know   that    you    were    pleased 

.  even  thotigh  the  inadequacy 

equipment  available  left  much  to  be 


of  lighting  the  edifice  Is  one 
Require  expert  treatment  to  In- 
I  rtistlc  results  and  preservation 
1  Llch  the  architect  sought  to 
IJa  design.  Before  proceeding 
.  we  plan  to  bring  the  mat- 
ttlention  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 


hen  fore. 


Co  nmisslou. 


The  act  establishing  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  (36  Stat.  371)  as  amended  (46  Stat. 
366)  authorizes  the  Commission  to  advise 
generally  on  questions  of  art.  Proceeding 
upon  the  premise  that  It  was  the  Intention 
of  Congress  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commisslor  should  be  obtained  by  the  exec- 
utive departments  before  reaching  decisions 
in  such  questions,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  seek  the 
advice  of  the  Commissio  '  of  Pine  Arts  on  all 
matters  within  the  scope  of  the  act. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  offer  of  assistance 
in  this  Instance  and  will  Inform  you  of  our 
progress  in  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 

Osc.tK  L.  Chapman, 

Under  Secretary. 

HotrsE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  19,  1949. 
Hon.  Oscar  l.  Chapman, 

Under   Secretary,   Department   of   the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  Friend:  Tou  and  your  associates 
were  very  prompt  and  helpful  to  the  end 
that  the  Jefferson  Memorial  was  temporarily 
lighted  diu-lng  the  recent  Inaugural  cele- 
bration, and,  no  doubt,  you  have  heard  some 
of  the  many,  many  conunendations  you 
folks  In  authority  have  received  for  doing 
that  sensible  thing. 

Now  I  am  urging  you  to  immediately  see 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  again — at  least  tempo- 
rarily— light  the  Jefferson  Memorial  for  the 
period  of  the  cherry-blossom  festival.  It 
would  certainly  be  an  added  inspiration  and 
point  of  delightful  view  to  have  that  me- 
morial lighted  so  that  the  many  thousands 
who  will  visit  during  the  cherry-blossom 
festival  could  also  visit  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial while  It  Is  lighted  at  night. 

That  Jefferson  Memorial,  adequately 
lighted,  would  be  one  of  the  memorial  loca- 
tions in  all  of  the  District  and  svurounding 
States  to  which  people  would  go  and  view 
the  same  from  nearly  as  well  as  from  across 
the  waters  of  the  Tldai  Basin.  We  have 
experimented  with  It  and  have  driven  along 
the  roads  when  the  memorial  was  lighted 
and  have  viewed  it  from  different  locations 
and  distances,  and  it  is  magnificent,  and  It 
would  be  a  glorious  tribute  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  appearance  and  lise  of  this 
significant  memorial. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  earnestly  hopw 
that  this  memorial  may  be  again  lighted 
during  the  cherry-blossom  festival;  and  then 
permanently  lighted  by  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  having  authority  to  act  on  such 
matters. 

With  personal  regards  and  appreciation,  I 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cltde  Dotxe, 
Member  of  Congress. 

P.  S.— The  lighting  of  It  during  the  In- 
augural celebration  caused  some  newspapers 
and  periodicals  to  headline  that  circum- 
stance with  such  language  as  "Jefferson  no 
longer  In  the  dark,"  "Why  keep  Jefferson  In 
the  dark."  "Jefferson  all  lighted  up,"  "Jeffer- 
son brought  out  from  darkness,"  etc. 

March  31,  1949. 
Oscar  L.  Chapman, 

Under    Secretary.    United    States    De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
Mt  Dsar  Fkbno:   Thank  you  very  much 
for  following  my  suggestion  contained  in  my 
latter  to  you  of  March  19,  to  wit:  That  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  again  be  lighted  for  the 
cherry-tree  festival.    Tou  and  your  associates 
have  certainly  done  a  splehdld  thing  In  hav- 
ing those  spotlights  placed  around  the  Basin. 
By  doing  this  you  have  accomplished  even 
more  than  I  had  expected  wculd  be  possible, 
to  wit: 
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1.  Ton  taaiaallgflted  the  Jefferson  Memarlal 
and  Its  liDBaBAata  surroiuidlngs  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner  so  that  when  last  night  we 
visited  It  there  were  literally  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  young  and  old  alike,  walk- 
ing through  and  around  this  inspiring  me- 
morial. I  am  told  that  never  before  have  so 
many  people  visited  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
during  the  season  that  the  cherry  tram  ara 
In  bloom. 

a.  You  have  succeeded  In  bringing  out  at 
nighttime  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
cherry  trees  themselves.  I  have  been  told 
again  that  never  before  have  so  many  people 
been  at  the  Tidal  Basin  during  the  cherry- 
blossom  season. 

8.  You  succeeded  In  lighting  the  Tidal 
Basin  waterways  so  that  actually  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  in  the  waters 
looks  as  though  there  were  two  memorials. 

4.  Yovir  lighting  of  the  total  Jefferson 
Memorial  area  by  means  of  those  Army  spot- 
lights resulted  in  a  very  magnificent  reflec- 
tion of  the  Washington  Monument  In  the 
waters  of  the  Tidal  Basin. 

Yesterday  morning  at  8  o'clock  Mrs.  Doyle 
and  I  visited  the  Jefferson  Memorial  area, 
as  well  as  the  night  before,  and  again  last 
night  (when  It  was  lighted  for  the  first 
time). 

I  hope  that  you  personally  "Went  there  to 
receive  the  inspiration  and  Joy  of  seeing  lit- 
o^ly  hundreds  of  people  enjoying  that 
grandeur  of  the  total  picture — ^whlch  pri- 
marily resulted  from  the  lighting  of  the 
Jefferson  Memorial. 

night  when  Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  drove 
the  bridge  near  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial, she  said :  '  l^ils  proves,  Cltoe.  that 
the  people  will  travel  almost  any  distance 
to  see  real  beauty,  and  this  lighting  of  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  and  cherry-tree  area  will 
make  the  cherry-blossom  festival  more  fa- 
mous than  ever.  It  will  also  make  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  more  famous  than  ever."  I 
agreed  with  her. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Fine  Arts  Commission 
will  make  the  lighting  of  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial at  night  a  permanent  feature.  I  hope, 
too,  that  the  enriching  experience  and  result 
of  the  lighting  of  this  memorial  to  this  fa- 
mous American  citizen  during  the  Inaugural- 
week  period  and  again  now  during  the 
cherry-tree  festival  will  result  In  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  and  total  cherry-tree  area 
being  lighted  annually  dtirlng  the  cherry- 
tree  festival  and  probably  during  other 
similar  occasions  of  more  than  just  local 
Interest. 

Thanks  again  for  your  following  my  anx- 
ious Inquiry  and  suggestion. 

Please  let  me  know  of  any  further  way  In 
which  I  can  be  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cltdb  Dotia 
Member  of  Congress, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  wii'.  join  with 
me  in  the  expression  of  eaxnest  hope  that 
the  Pine  Arts  Commission,  who  has  final 
judgment  in  such  matters  and  has  to 
make  the  final  decision  in  such  cases, 
will  arrange  so  that  this  famous  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial  will  be  adequately 
lighted  on  the  exterior,  and  that  the  area 
Itself  will  be  likewise  adequately  lighted 
to  attract  folks  at  nighttime  to  go  and 
visit  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  the 
same  as  they  are  attracted  to  go  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Washington 
Monument  because  they  are  adequately 
lighted  about  the  exteriors. 

Let  us  bring  the  greatness  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  out  into  the  light  and  knowl- 
edge of  more  Americans.  It  will 
strengthen  the  sinews  of  oar  American 
democracy  to  do  so.  A  visit  at  night- 
time to  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 


and  the  reading  of  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  interior  will  Inform  and  inspire  every 
reader  and  visitor. 


Who  Pays  the  FUifler? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BXPEtBSBNTATIVES 

Friday.  April  1.  1949 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  remarks,  I  am  supple- 
menting my  extension  of  yesterday  by 
Including  further  excerpts  from  letters 
received  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  Federal  expenditures : 

BEMTON    HARBOK,    MICH. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  particularly  Important 
at  this  time  to  cut  all  nonessential  items 
completely  out  and  reduce  drastlcaUy  the 
funds  allocated  to  many  of  the  so-called 
essential  Oovemmert  functions.  It  Is  ova 
feeling  that  the  country  is  mcntgaged  to  th« 
hilt  right  now,  that  a  reduction  In  tax  Income 
will  be  apparent  when  taxes  are  Edl  in  this 
year,  and  a  very  serious  slump  will  be  re- 
vealed next  year  under  our  present  tax  laws 
due  to  reduced  personal  and  corporation  In- 
comes and  taxes  being  drained  out  of  the 
Federal  coffers  by  the  carry-back  privileges 
of  the  present  tax  laws. 

Only  by  hard-boiled  appropriation  cutting 
can  we  get  through  the  next  fiscal  year  with- 
out a  damaging  deficit. 

PBOOtrCEBS  Skbvicx  Cobp. 

8t.  Lotns,  MO. 
Our  own  thoughts  have  a  close  parallel  with 
the  Hoover  Commission  recommendations  for 
the  interest  of  taxpayers  and  the  soundness 
of  our  national  economy.  We  only  hope  that 
way  of  thinking  will  find  widespread  supptort 
and  effect  some  degree  of  saneness  in  Gov- 
ernment-spending programs. 

Tta    WKDLXB-SHXTFOKO   CO. 

ST.  Lotns,  MO. 

It  is  time  that  something  is  done  to  get 
Govemment  expenses  back  to  a  reasonable 
figure  so  that  our  large  national  debt  can  be 
systematically  reduced. 

Most  of  us  from  our  earliest  days  were 
taught  to  work  and  to  save,  to  provide  se- 
curity for  that  time  In  our  lives  when  we 
would  be  tmable  to  work  any  longer.  We 
have  consequently  Invested  our  money  in 
Government  bonds,  insurance,  etc.,  which 
will  be  entirely  wiped  out  If  we  continue  to 
spend  as  we  have,  permit  our  debt  to  grow 
larger,  and  not  get  the  financial  condition 
of  our  Government  on  a  good,  sound  basis. 
MlBSOUBi  SToa.  &  wax  Co. 

Chaslsston,  W.  V*. 
There  Is  definitely  too  much  money  spent 
today  on  foolish  projects,  which  the  taxpayer 
has  to  assTune. 

GKNEBAL   WtNOOW   CUtAIflNC   Co. 

East  PKOvmaifCz,  R.  I. 
It  te  unbelievable  and  discouraging  that 
the  budget  is  so  overwhelming.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  President  and  Congress 
should  give  grave  consideration  to  the  carry- 
ing out  at  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  It  is  more  ln:^>ortant 
than  loading  the  "gravy  train." 

BEinrr  Maxsow  Bbxchtmait. 

ROBCR   HnniT   BXIOHTMAH. 

Heating  Engineers. 


Olxam.  H.  Y. 
It  Is  time  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  stop  the  politick  maneuvering  with 
our  money  and  cut  our  budget  down  to  a 
figure  that  will  not  bankrupt  all  of  lu. 

Daoxt  Mnxs,  Inc. 

BaowMma.  Mom. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  some 
clippings  from  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  quot- 
ing an  Indian  In  his  remarks  before  the 
Klwanls  Club  in  Great  Falls.  He  states  that 
about  80  percent  of  the  Indian  appropruitions 
are  squandered  In  administration  and  that 
the  district  office  Is  a  joke,  being  mostly  han- 
dlers and  producers  of  red  tape. 

When  the  Indian  himself  in  the  very  de- 
partment that  is  supposed  to  assist  him  sees 
the  squandering  and  makes  the  statement  in 
public  that  It  can  well  be  dispensed  with,  It 
Is  high  time  to  cut  It  out  and  save  as  he  sug- 
g«Bts,  80  percent  of  the  expense  of  the  Indian 
Service. 

TBX  SaCZSBCXHK  MatCAMTTLS  CO. 


Wabssnton,  Va. 
Individuals  and  buslnoans,  from  whom  the 
Government  expects  to  collect,  are  thorough- 
ly tired  of  rule  by  bureaus  with  their  attend- 
ant enormous  cost.  These  sources,  which  are 
the  only  sources  of  revenue,  have  reached  the 
point  of  discouragement  and  only  Immediate 
and  drastic  reduction  can  hope  to  avert 
bankruptcy. 

Blackwxix  EMcnoMOM  Co. 


Chicago.  Iu.. 

Surely  all  thinking  businessman  and  a 
large  majority  at  our  people  know  If  a  busi- 
ness was  run  the  same  way  the  Government 
was  managed,  there  would  be  a  creditor's 
meeting  in  the  very  near  future.  To  keep  on 
expanding  and  spending  the  money  must  be 
available,  but  from  wha:e? 

Cut  out  unnecessary  spending  and  redtioa 
the  Government  pay  rolls.  If  industry  doM 
not  need  five  men  for  a  one-man  job,  neither 
does  the  Government. 

HlNSOALS  MANTTTACTtnUNG  CO. 

Santa  Fs,  N.  Max. 

It  SO  happens  that  in  checking  my  returns 
at  the  end  of  the  year  I  find  that  I  am  work- 
ing for  Uncle  Sam  at  least  40  pwftw^  of  the 
time.  With  an  increased  budget  aoch  as  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  his  staff.  It 
would  no  doubt  mean  that  we  business  peo- 
ple tn  the  medium  brackets  will  be  working 
for  Uncle  Sam  not  only  40  percent  of  the 
time  but  perhaps  60  percent  of  our  time  In 
order  to  carry  out  what  I  call  aociallstlc  prac- 
tices In  our  Government. 

It  is  quite  easy  for  anyone  in  business — and 
In  all  businsH  today  you  have  to  come  in 
contact  with  Government  agencies  one  way 
or  another — to  see  the  waste  that  goes  on  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  risk  their  d^tal 
and  devote  their  time  trying  to  buUd  up  a 
sound  economy  program  Ui  our  country. 

Bbooms  FDaHmrkE  Co. 

Stha.  N.  Y.. 

There  must  be  a  halt  In  the  progroalvity 
increased  ^tending  for  uncertain  sodaUaed 
and  experimental  projects,  until  our  very 
large  and  burdensome  debt  is  reduced  and  the 
proposed  Federal  Government  budget  should 
lead  the  way. 

We  are  having  some  vtfy  definite  reduc- 
tions made  In  the  New  York  State  budget 
because  of  the  program  set  up  by  the  Gov- 
eTDor  which  covets  tbe  same  tyxje  of  projects. 
There  is  a  very  definite  undercurrent  against 
these  Increased  spendlngs,  which  neceasarlly 
calls  for  more  and  more  taxes. 

PiNCEi  Lakxs  Chkmicai.  Co.,  Inc. 

New  Yohk,  N.  Y. 
Any  of  tn  Win  have   had   the   slightest 
amount  of  buitiMH  experience  realise  that 
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or  A  fov«nun«nt  am  stay 
tlM  polBt  la  naclMd  »ta«r« 
ittnuaUy  exceed  tb*  rveelpU. 
Tn  Tttaracn  Co. 


Saom  Crrr.  Iowa. 

been  In  the  bnblt  of  throw- 

money  around  for  tbe  past  eereral  years 

It  became  qutta  a  gesture  to  see  bow 

on*  could  wpuoA  tn  ];»lTate  as  well  as 

The  GoTemmant  baa  not  en- 

people  to  be  thrifty.    What  I  am 

,  to  tf  innthar  aapreasloo  would 

hairfTT"  to  this  country? 

Nrw    HOTKL    UATTAia. 

Samta  Pe.  N.  Mix. 
As  s  busUMHBMm  I  cannot  understand  why 
our  OoxremBMBt  rtMMild  coctlnue  to  spend 
•ucb  large  sums  of  money 

The  American  cttlaen  cannot  go  on  con- 
tributing such  a  large  share  of  his  Income  for 
It.  As  I  see  the  picture,  our  econ- 
•  Tsry  crttteal  stace  and  continued 
•stniTagaiiot  in  Oowtaaarat  spending  could 
•■ally  causa  sertoua  damage 

Wooo-Daw  Habowasz  Co 

Englkwooo,  N.  J 
It  U  a  well-known  fact  that  few  nations 
have  rcmamed  solvent  long  when  the  tax 
load  raacbea  one- third  or  more  of  the  people's 
tbeome,  and  we  are  dangerously  near  that 
point,  if  not  already  at  It  It  also  does  not 
over  the  long  pull  (or  such  a 
pareantage  of  the  people  to  pay  as  high 
percentage  of  the  individual  taxes,  as  now 
aststs.     The  base  is  not  broad  enough. 

SrnxMAif  it  HoAC.  Inc. 

Omaha.  Nxzb. 
I  have  worked  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Byaalf  and  am  awjkre  of  some  of  the  waste* 
ra  and  fruitless  expenditures  that  are  typi- 
cal of  many  bmaaos  and  branches.  I  appre- 
ciate the  rMtotenea  to  be  encountered  from 
qoaiter  by  anyone  proposing  to 
a  ipedftc  reduction  in  personnel  or  ex- 
pendlturea  In  any  bureau  but  tf  more  Repre- 
itatlves  and  Senators  would  take  a  stand 
to  yours  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  the  Government  to  make  tremendous  re- 
ductions In  personnel  and  expenditures  and 
«pH«t«  on  the  more  ecooomlcal  lines  of  any 
pMvBto  or  eorporat*  buitnasa. 

I  am  sure  that  there  CEm  be  reductions  and 
believe  that  st  least  75  percent  of  the  voters 
fact  that  Federal  expenditures  should  and 
by  aUmtnation  of  uaelaas 
of  bureaus  In  simi- 
lar and  ralatad  ftahto  and  withdrawal  from 
•sceaalve  boslnaaa  eootrola  and  socialistic 
•ctlvitlas. 

Jaitaa  K.  Larrm.  A.  I.  A. 


PiiisauKCH.  Pa. 
•o  few  people  appear  to  realize  that  the 
law  of  economics  cannot  be  Ignored.  I 
hava  frequently  wondered  how  the  Nation 
could  sar^tya  oe  a  spending  budget  of  more 
MB.000.000.000  tf  iha  national  tnoooM 
the  tof^  of  ilMWJ00.00t  or 
•eoGoo.awLMo. 

It  i»  wy  diflcuit  to  understand  why  the 
thinking  people  of  the  Nation  do  not  rise  up 
In  open  rabaUlon  at  tha  manoMr  in  which  we 
are  now  being  taaad. 

For  with  tiM  tax  sltuattoa 
the  conflMatary  tax  on 
VlWther  w«  shall  ever  again  become  a  self- 
lent  people. 

iwaancsMT  Gear. 


HJCKUuro.  N.  T. 

expenditures   will    mean    un- 
I  welcome  honest  bualnaaa 
tion  and  you  can  take  my  word  for 
oompatitiTt.      However,    sii  saslis 


taxatlo&^  to 
also  ruin 
myself. 


lAeet  this  stupandoua  budget  can 
many  a  small-baihaios  man  like 


I  ATHCKB  KmrriKc  MilXs.  Ihc. 


If  our 

money  at  thi 
children's 
grand-chlldrc^ 
this  tremend 
ernment  for 
the  good  of 
train  Jobs 
ernment. 
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NXWPOBT.  TINN. 

Government  does  keep  on  spending 

rate  they  are  now  doing,  our 

cfilldren,     children's     children's 

will    still    be    trying   to   pay 

debt.    I  am  behind  our  Gov- 

any  worth-while  spending  for 

3Ur  Nation,  but  all  the  gravy- 

sh<  uld  be  thrown  out  of  our  Gov- 


\f  OOD   PaODUCTS   COMPAWT,    IHC. 

Virginia.  Minn. 

We  who  i  re  operating  small  businesses 
throughout  t  le  rural  United  States  are  beaet 
by  mcreaaini  costs,  rules,  and  regulations 
labeled  by  oi  r  Congress  as  necessary  to  our 
economic  we]  (are.  It  has  become  a  requisite 
retain  a  battery  of  accountants 
and  lawyers  1 1  order  to  comply  with  all  these 
laws.  This  li  not  as  it  should  be.  This  Is 
not  America  |bs  our  founding  fathers  hoped 
it  to  be 

The  Hoovet  Commission  has  reported  its 
findings.  I  t  elleve  our  Coci^essmen  should 
give  this  rep  )rt  serious  consideration.  The 
perspective  oi  a  group  of  men  such  as  those 
that  sat  on  t  tils  board  has  not  been  tainted 
by  the  ever  »resent  lobbyist.  They  had  no 
nest  to  feath  t 

THX  T«0'  ■  LAtlNDHT  ft  DHT  CLEANING  CO. 


con  siderable 


tie 


Tou  no  doitbt 
recession  in 
fact  that  we 
to  create 
farm  product  i 
tides.     At 
turned  from 
market.     We 
endeavored 
such 

nesses  in  ord^r 
ment.  not  o 
the 

At  the 
emergency 
it  18  now  tlm ! 
ington  to 
we  are  to  suivi 
nomic  adjust  ment 


t< 
econom;  es 
li  r 
my 
reconstru  ctlon 
pre  lent 
aiLd 
□tt! 
glT? 


OncA,  N.  Y. 

are  well  aware  of  the  present 

il  lines  of  industry,  due  to  the 

lave  created  and  are  continuing 

surpluses  not  only  in 

but  in  many  manufactured  ar- 

present  time  it  is  definitely 

a  seller's  market  to  a   buyer's 

In  business  and  industry  have 

the  best  of  our  ability  to  effect 

In  the  operation  of  our  busl- 

to  go  along  with  o\ir  Govem- 

durlng  tile  war  years  but  In 

period. 

time  there  is  no  national 
we.   like   yourself,   feel   that 
for  the  Government  at  Wash- 
legitimate  business  a  break  If 
ve  during  this  period  of  eco- 
Ui  the  United  States. 
Fpli.ih  Supply  Co..  Inc. 


rlf  ht. 


are 


Statesmen 
a  thing  is 
ford  it,  or  is 
rather  than 
groupa  who 
thing    for 
matter  how 

It  is  my 
going  down 
back  in 
ing  more  Jobs 
far  too  much 

If  we  are  i 
always  haa 
regardless  of 
ful  dole  for 
stop  and  the 
economical 
selves  Into 

If  we  are 
war  we  shoul  I 
a«  well  as  In 
the  money 
dltlon  we  arc 


I  think  mode 
b«  maintalne  I 


East  Lansing.  Mich. 
nake  their  decisions  on  whether 
or  will  work,  or  can  we  af- 
good  f  jr  the  country  as  whole 
I  Lsten  to  the  organized  pressure 
constantly  looking  tor  aome- 
and    never   satlaflad   no 
lAuch  they  get. 
op  nlon  that  if  this  money  that  Is 
drain  Is  checked  and  poured 
building  our  Industries  and  creat- 
no  one  in  this  country  will  suf- 
fer lack  of  anything. 
keep  America  the  country  It 
with  opportunities  for  all 
•ace.  color,  or  creed,  this  waste- 
strong  minority  groups  must 
>ovemment  put  on  a  sound  and 
qasls.      We    cannot    spend    our- 


n<  thing 


tsen 


uiapia. 


I  olng  to  get  into  a  third  world 

be  preparing  for  it  financially 

a  military  way.     Where  would 

from  to  finance  it,  with  con- 

tn  today. 

J.  J    MCLSAN. 


CO  ne 


NSW   ROCHKLUt.  N.   T. 

of  us  believe  that  taxes  should 
to  a  point  that  will  preclude 


deficit  spending.  I  know,  too,  that  most 
intelligent  taxpayers  feel  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  Increasing  the  tax 
burden  by  eliminating  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures. 

It  la  realized  that  the  various  Bureaus  and 
Departments  will  squeal  like  stuck  pigs  on 
any  reductions  that  affect  them.  It  takes 
courage  to  take  a  stand  such  as  yours,  and 
hence  you  deserve  much  commendation.  I 
am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  my 
Representative  and  my  Senators,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  can  count  on  their  cooperation  to 
further  your  efforts. 

While  on  the  matter  of  expenditures,  I 
would  like  to  put  in  a  plug  for  the  70- 
group  air-force  plan,  by  reducing  if  neces- 
sary, appropriations  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
I  am  in  a  business  that  derives  all  the  bene- 
fits that  accrue  to  it  from  Government 
spending  through  the  Navy,  so  I  stand  to  lose 
by  this  procedure.  However,  I  want  to  keep 
the  United  States  free,  and  I  believe  that  If 
Russia  starts  something,  we  want  to  go  in 
and  finish  the  Job  fast.  The  Army  and 
Navy  cannot  do  that,  but  a  heavy  Air  Force 
might. 

Packlsss  Metal  Products  Corp. 

Merrill.  Wis. 

Our  Government,  since  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  has  gone  on  spending  money  al- 
most at  the  same  rate  as  when  we  were  In 
the  height  of  a  war. 

We  cannot  continue  to  spend  more  than 
•40,000.000,000  a  year.  I  could  ply  you  with 
many  statistics — all  of  which  would  be  a 
repetition  of  what  you  already  have  In  your 
files  and  have  had  called  to  your  attention 

I  realize  that  money  must  be  spent,  but 
the  da3r8  of  the  gravy  train  are  over  In  busi- 
ness and,  rightly  so,  should  be  over  in  poli- 
tics and  in  governmental  affairs. 

Merrill  Candt  Co. 

Langoalx.  Ala. 

We  must  find  a  stopping  point  in  our 
taxation  and  spending. 

The  businessman  can't  get  around  with- 
out running  into  a  Federal  or  SUte  tax  col- 
lector. This  should  not  be.  The  different ' 
reports  we^have  to  make  takes  time  and 
effort  and  is  expensive.  This  is  an  added 
expense  and  if  continued  will  make  for  more 
employees  and  of  course  further  expense  to 
the  Government. 

JoHivsoN  &  Co. 

Oelwein.  Iowa. 
It  is  time  citizens  wake  up  and  begin  to 
realize  that  after  all  the  biggest  corporation 
in  the  world  can  go  on  the  rocks  too  if  it  con- 
tinues very  long  to  spend  more  than  it  can 
take  In.  Frankly,  we've  been  spending  too 
much  for  too  long.  Why  can't  something  be 
done  to  cut  off  at  least  part  of  the  waste  and 
imnecessary  expenditure?  Why  don't  we 
attempt  to  streamline  the  Government  activi- 
ties along  the  line  of  Herbert  Hoover's  recom- 
mendations? 

Crrr  Laundkxinq  Co. 

Columbus,  Nkbx. 

If  this  country  Is  to  continue  to  prosper. 
Government  spending  must  be  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  the  country's  ability  to  create 
wealth.  Government  spending,  while  It  does 
temporarily  put  more  money  Into  circulation. 
does  not  create  wealth.  Any  money  spent  by 
the  Government  must  eventually  be  paid  by 
the  toll  of  some  person  or  by  the  depletion 
of  some  natural  resource. 

The  future  of  our  country  lies  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  put  expedient  petty 
politics  aside  and  take  the  long  view  with 
regard  to  the  whole  country's  welfare 

Motor  Co. 
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BnUONGHAM.  ALA. 

These  enormous  appropriations  place  a 
heavy  tax  biuden  on  Individuals,  business, 
and  industry  It  Is  a  positive  fact  that  more 
and  more  small  businesses  (which  are  the 
backbone  of  this  Nation)  are  compelled  to 
fold  up  through  excessive  taxes  and  restric- 
tions, caused  by  wasteful  spending. 

You  know  If  you  don't  give  ihera  as  much 
as  they  want  but  curtail  approprlatlona 
these  bureaus  and  special  groups  will  find 
ways  to  carry  on  if  their  particular  operation 
has  any  merit.  How  can  we  hope  to  main- 
tain our  poeitlon  as  a  democracy  if  we  per- 
sist in  burdening  the  people  with  excessive 
waste  and  high  taxes. 

Birmingham  Ornamxntal  Iron  Co..  Inc. 

Atlantic  Crrr,  N.  J. 

In  my  visits  to  various  ofiices  in  this  area 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  unnecessary  em- 
ployees. This  was  especially  so  In  the  ship- 
yard occupied  by  the  WAA.  and  when  I  made 
a  remark  to  the  girl  who  was  serving  me 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  incompe- 
tents she  said.  "I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to 
agree  with  you." 

A  colonel  told  me  that  the  same  conditions 
prevail  in  the  Army.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  a  budget  of  $37,000,000,000  or  less  could 
supply  efficient  service 

M.  B.  Marklano  Cgntracting  Co. 

Harlan.  Kt. 

If  we  don't  put  a  governor  on  a  spending 
machine  that  has  been  put  in  motion  to  slow 
it  down,  not  a  bit,  but  an  awful  lot,  we  will 
find  ourselves  In  the  poorhouse  or  worse. 

Please  see  to  it  that  the  spendthrifts  of 
our  Federal  Government  are  stopped  before 
it  Is  too  late. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  clear  think- 
taig  is  needed  as  never  before  since  '65. 

Silas  Campbell. 

Sharon  Pa. 
If  the  country  keeps  on  pouring  out  money, 
who  Is  going  to  fumish  the  money,  even 
though  this  is  the  richest  country  in  the 
world?  But.  some  of  our  good  friends  in 
Washington  seem  to  be  anxious  to  see  what 
the  bottom  of  the  bag  looks  like. 

Ths  Welleb-Kbouse  Co. 


Sambcwn,  N.  Y. 
Anyone  who  knows  or  understands  con- 
ditions at  all  must  realize  that  we  cannot 
keep  up  the  present  trend  and  survive  as  a 
free  Nation.  Trim  all  the  unnecessary  bu- 
reaus as  much  as  possible. 

If  this  is  not  done  the  source  of  revenue 
will  dry  up. 

C.  F.  Trkithij*. 

Houghton.  Mich. 
Cut  all  unneceaaary  appropriations  to  tha 
very  minimum  so  that  we  can  again  get  our 
coimtry  back  on  a  soimd  financial  basis. 

Hamar-Quandt  Co. 

BamcsPOST.  Comm. 
The    fact    that    Federal    expenditures    per 
capita  have  Increased  from  $7.56  in  1915  to 
$268.23  In  1948  Is  alarming  enough  in  itself. 
TATLoa  ELnct  Web  Corp. 

UNION  Crrr,  N.  J. 
Inflationary  pressures  are  still  so  great 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  use  pru- 
dence In  our  dally  economic  affairs,  and  the 
Government,  as  the  biggest  purchaser  of  all. 
should  surely  use  moat  care  and  caution.  It 
would  be  tragic  indeed  If  our  Government,  in 
Its  aeal  to  do  good  for  the  people,  were  the 
prime  force  in  turning  loose  the  flood  that 
spells  inflation. 

FUfGZR    &    LXVINZ.    iMC 

Balima.  Kamb. 
It  la  pleasant  to  dream  of  our  Government 
doing   everything   for   everyt>ody   the   world 


over,  but  oomm<x)  sense  tells  us  our  Gov- 
ernment will  collapse  in  the  undertaking, 
^irthermore  in  attempting  to  do  all  things 
for  everyone,  we  are  developing  a  nation  of 
weak  people  unprepared  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Otho  Schmidt  Insurancx  Sbrvicb. 

Tampa.  Fla. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  successfully  oper- 
ate a  businam.  and  that  Is  on  a  aound  flnan- 
cial  bxisiness  basis.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  the  biggest  business  in  the  world. 
But  for  many  yefu^  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  operating  on  a  sound 
financial  business  basis. 

VlTAMINBaALS. 

Hacerstown.  Md. 

It  appears  to  be  more  apparent  each  day 
that  even  comparatively  uninformed  indi- 
viduals are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  selfishness  and  waste  which  accompanies 
an  extensive  and  loosely  supervised  group  of 
Government  agencies,  and  In  view  of  this  fact 
It  would  appear  to  be  sound  politics  as  well 
as  sound  economy  to  effect  economies  in 
Government  where  these  can  be  made  at  no 
loss  of  efficiency  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  only 
superfluous  personnel. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  last  war  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  I  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention  specifically  the  great  econo- 
mies which  could  be  accomplished  through  a 
true  unification  of  the  armed  services. 

R.  D.   McKka  HAaowaaa. 

MiNNSAPOLia.  Minn. 
I  assure  you.  Mr.  Cannon,  that  the  tax 
burden  Is  getting  Just  too  much.  Somebody 
In  a  position  of  power  must  say  "No"  to 
pressure  groups,  or  else  the  Nation  will  soon 
be  where,  whether  anyone  says  "Yes"  or  "No" 
It  win  make  little  difference. 

CRALMXaa  On.  Bxtrnsr  Co. 

Rock  Citt  Falls,  N.  Y. 
One  of  the  main  objections  to  socialistic 
programs,  which  in  themselves  may  be  prop- 
er. Is  that  apparently  they  can  only  operate 
on  an  Increasing  basis  and  will,  unless  prop- 
erly curtailed,  snowball  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  become  inoperative. 

Cotthell  Paper  Co..  Inc. 

SWAMPScon,  Mass. 
Most  of  us  want  to  go  back  to  the  eco- 
nomic pattern  which  permitted  us  to  earn 
an  honest  living  and  keep  all  of  It  except 
the  modest  percentage  required  to  main- 
tain good  government.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  subaervlent  to  the  Gcvemment;  we  want 
the  Government  to  serve  us. 

The  Lthh  Sand  ft  Stonx  Co. 


The  Case  of  Samuel  L.  Wahrhaftif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  minnxsota 
D*  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Friday,  April  1  ilegislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  IS).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  regarding 
the  treatment  accorded  Samuel  L. 
Wahrhaftig.  an  American  military  gov- 
ernment (^cisU  In  Germany,  who  on 
March  9  was  removed  from  his  position 
In  the  oflBce  of  the  military  government 
in  Germany.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sxnator  Hubcbt  H.  Humphrct 

ON  THE  WaHRHATTIO  Ca&X 

On  the  17th  of  January  of  this  year  I 
addroMiwi  a  letter  in  protest  to  Secretary  of 
the  Army  RoyaU  concmning  the  treatment 
accorded  Samuel  L.  WahrhafUg.  an  American 
military  government  ofllcial  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Wahrhaftig  was  summarUy  suspended  in 
early  January  and  ordered  back  to  the  United 
States  pending  further  inveetigaUon  He 
waa  not  given  a  hearing  nor  a  statement  of 
charges.  He  waa  simply  told  tliat  he  was 
under  suspicion.  On  March  9  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  position  in  the  oOce  of  the 
military  government. 

In  my  letter  of  January  17  to  Secretary 
Royall  I  stated  that  I  should  haaitate  to 
feel  that  such  serious  accusations  were 
brought  against  an  American  citizen  loosely, 
through  personal  malevolence,  or  by  a  con- 
fusion by  Army  inveatigatives  of  anti-Com- 
munist liberals  with  Conununi..*.  Party  mem- 
bers or  fellow  travelers." 

On  February  15  I  again  wrote  to  Secretary 
Royall  and  said  I  was  "appalled  that  the  in- 
vestigative procedure  followed  in  cases  of 
this  nature  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
subject  knowing  the  specific  charges  against 
him  until  after  he  is  found  guilty." 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to 
Wahrhaftig.  I  first  received  a  letter  from 
John  W.  Martyn,  Administrative  Assistant 
to  Secretary  Ruyall,  defending  and  explaining 
this  procedure.  Subsequently,  in  response  to 
my  letter  of  Februaiy  15,  Secretary  Etoyali  re- 
plied over  his  signature  and  voiced  a  similar 
defense.  Both  acknowledged  that  under  the 
Army's  loyalty  Investigation  procedure  an 
accused  man  is  not  given  a  hearing  until 
after  he  has  been  removed  from  service. 

I  know  of  no  precedent  in  the  American 
system  of  justice  for  a  doctrine  that  a  man's 
trial  should  be  delayed  imtil  the  verdict  la 
handed  down.  It  seems  patently  clear  to  me 
that  a  person  removed  from  his  position, 
transferred  back  to  America,  and  suspended 
without  pay,  even  though  it  ml^ht  be  possible 
at  some  future  date  he  will  be  restored  to 
duty,  is  automaUcally  stigmatized.  He  has 
no  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  to  deny 
chturges,  or  to  present  evidence  that  might 
well  establish  his  Innocence.  The  terrible 
inequity  in  this  system  is  dramatically  re- 
vealed in  the  case  of  Wahrhaftig. 

When  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Royall  in  Janu- 
ary I  described  Mr.  Wahrhaftig  as  a  strong 
anti-Communist  liberal.  I  charge  that  he 
was  being  railroaded  by  men  who  apparently 
could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  lib- 
eral and  a  Communist. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  present  a 
statement  to  support  my  contention.  It  Is 
the  statement  of  Ernst  Reuter.  mayor  of 
Berlin,  and  a  heroic  figure  in  Berlin's  resist> 
ance  of  Soviet  aggression.  Mayor  Reuter  la 
in  the  front  Unas  of  tlie  battle  against  oom- 
muniam.  He  has  emphatically  stated  that 
he  knew  Wahrhaftig  well  in  Germany  and 
regarded  him  as  a  devotad  friend  of  democ- 
racy. The  attached  news  story  published  in 
the  New  York  Post.  March  M,  1949,  deecribaa 
Mayor  Reuters  statement  delivered  at  a 
National  Press  Club  luncheon  on  that  day: 


"Aim-RXD    BEBLnt    CHIBP    DSmVOS    WAHanAPTTO 

"(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 
nXTABHiNCTON,  March  24. — Ernst  Reutar. 
flery  anti-Communist  mayor  of  Berlin,  today 
Wttrmly  defended  Samuel  WahrhafUg.  AMO 
official  whom  the  Army  fired  without  a  hear- 
ing on  the  ground  that  he  is  subversive. 
"in  a  dramatic  declaration  made  in  the 
presence  of  high  state  and  Army  dignitaries 
attending  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon. 
Renter  said  bluntly: 

"  'I  know  Mr.  Wahrhaftig.  He  was  a  vary 
good  friend  of  ours.  I  have  always  had  the 
greatest  reaped  and  admiration  tor  him. 


AldTO 
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**  1  mvm  My  to  yoa  t&a*  I  < 

OM  QC  tlM  BMMt  at)! 

I  knew   tn  the  AoMilcan  milttarr   ^rem- 
mc&t.' 


Tn&iit«  fxMoms 

"t  tribute  to  tiM  ousted  AMG  offlcUl 
tfortnf  th«  qnttog  period  which  fol- 
lowed his  speech  before  500  ccrrespondente 


tended 


i 


i 


■—ted  at  the  heed  table  M 
WMurhaftlf.  were  Tracy 
▼oortMee.  AmMttmat  Beers  try  of  the  Army. 
and  Bobert  Uxirphy,  top  political  advlaer  to 
Oen.  Lodus  O.  Clay. 

"His  personal  endoraement  of  Wahrhaftlf 
created  murmured  eonaMBt  In  the  audience, 
whtefa  eafTlisr  bad  gtean  the  mayor  a  etaiwl 
iBg  oeaiioB  a*  be  dmcrlbed  Berlin's  restst- 
•nea  to  SoviK  aignmliwi. 

-Wahrhaftlf  waa  summarily  flown  back  to 
the  United  Statea  from  Berlin  early  In  Jan- 
nary,  suspended  from  the  AMO  pay  roll 
pandtas  farcbcr  liiiiaHiwlliai.  and  finally 
tfhaiaitf  titfa  month  vIOMBt  recelTtng  a 
chance  to  defend  talBMrtf.  Tliurman  Arnold. 
former  Aaalatant  MUutumj  General,  is  ap- 
pealtng  the  declston  to  the  Army  Renew 
Board — Orst  and  last  court  of  appeal  In  Army 
loyalty  eaaaa. 

"Benter  haa  eotuntaerad  to  ttdytUt  an  sB- 
dant  In  WabrhafUg^  liafcalf.  ■!■  stateaaent 
today  made  tt  i^aln  that  he  had  not  altered 
Ua  Judgment  of  Wahrhaftlg  despite  the 
Army  crack-down. 

"ReutOT's  entrance  into  the  case  may  cre- 
ate major  ambarraaBment  for  the  Army  In- 
udkis  who  reportedly  prepared 
agatttst  Wahrhaltlg  and  attempt- 
ed to  plctttre  Mm  as  a  Communist  sympa- 
thlaer. 

"In  his  iddrsss  to  the  Press  Club  conclave 
preceding  Ma  endarsement  of  Wahrhaftlg. 
Beater  aald: 

**  'Berlin  waa  the  last  city  to  give  In  to  Hit- 
ler, and  we  will  not  yield  to  the  Sorlet  gen- 
It  Is  cold  m  Berlin,  but  tt  Is  colder 


In  the  light  of  Mayor  Reuter's  declaration 
I  again  challenge  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  admit  that  It  has  committed  a  colossal 
I  ask  the  Army  to  grant  Mr. 
a  speedy  hearing  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army's  Security  Review  Board, 
or  If.  as  I  believe,  no  real  charges  can  be 
foraittlated  against  him.  to  reinstate  him  at 
<»ee. 

I  should  tike  to  contrast  the  procedure 
which  haa  boon  foUovad  by  the  DepartmsBt 
of  the  Anny  te  tbe  eaaa  of  Mr.  WahrtmlUc  to 
that  ot  tha  trial  of  the  U  Oommunuts  before 
the  Mdaral  dlotrtct  court  In  the  city  of  New 
Tork  on  the  charges  of  sedition.  These 
IJ  openly  avowed  and  confessed  Commu- 
are  given  the  full  protection  of  due 
i  of  law  Their  defense  has  been  i^ven 
every  opportunity  within  the  technical  limits 
9t  AaHrlcan  law  They  are  having  trial  by 
jony,  they  have  the  right  of  cotuiael.  they  are 
Botlfled  of  the  charges,  they  face  the  wit- 
naaaaa.  In  oihM'  worda.  they  are  given  what 
we  call  )w*laa  and  fair  treatment  under  the 
daailllwttnn  of  the  United  Btatea.  But  in 
ttia  hwtance.  a  man  who  wa»  aoeepled  for 
duty  tn  tha  Htlttary  loiafiiinaiil.  beared  by 
the  Padaral  Bwoaa  of  laeaatlgaltaii.  and  sup- 
ported by  hla  coUaacuoa  tn  Bllttary  govern - 
■ant  m  OemMny  aa  an  outstanding  antl- 
OOBununUt  leader  and  defended  by  tha  daaao- 
craUc  laodar  and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bartln 
la  dented  any  of  the  ptvteetkma  which  are 
afforded  the  avcwed  enemies  of  our  way  of 
lUe. 

o(  Mr.  Wahrhaftlg  haa  already 
md  fear  aaon« 
strong  an tl-Oooun unlet  Oermans  like  Mayor 
Reuter.  who  Itnew  htea  as  one  of  our  able 
mihtaty  poeemment  oAatela.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Dapartmant  of  the  Army  owee  an 
ahjaet  apoioiy  to  Mr.  Wahrhaftlg  and  that 
hte  oAelBl  eiadteaHate  te  long  overdue,  i 
hope  that  thte  eaaa  «tU  not  be  elueed  without 
careful  eiaminatton  of  the  proceduree  and 


drcumatanoaa 


perpetratid 
case  demonati  atea 


revision  of 
procedure  to 
chance   to 


under    which    this    Injustice 
I  further  believe  that  this 
the  grave  need  for  drastic 
Army's  loyalty  Investigation 
give  innocent  men  a  genuine 
themselves    before    their 
hdmocably  smeared. 


tts 
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peai  etlme 
rei  orted 
extraor  linary 
admin  Istrator 


Mr.  LUCAjB 
fore  in 
Congress 
such 
to  an 

the  minlmuiii 
grants  power 
to,  first 
rescind  ther^i 
spections    o 
bring    civil 
fourth, 
person  to 
the  Secreta 
terpretatlon 
name  of 
no  cost  to 
unpaid 
ments.    It 
take  more 
Department 
suits. 

I  have 
other 
and  Labor 
which  I  insejt 
vite.    I 
questionnaire 
how  f  ar- 
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rat 

AMI  fro 


tow 


Question, 
der  the  law 

Answer, 
the    numtwr 
But  be  admiti 
which  an  ace 

Question 
workers  brou4ht 

Answer.  In 
reduction   In 
tions.     Secon< 
an  employer 
commerce, 
recognized  tli 
paragraph  on 
almost  every 
gocfte.  or 
tt  may  be 
every  employ 
merce,  including 
ahop.  the 
picture  theater 
hood  bustnaai 

Queation.  CgMe 


ing  as  that 

Answer.  No, 
been  used 
effect  of 
der  tha 


bef  >re 
brln  ing 


Mr.  Speaker,  never  be- 
has  a  committee  in 
a  bill  which  delegates 
r  and  unlimited  powers 
as  does  H.  R.  3190. 
-wage  bill.    Briefly,  the  bill 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
;  rules  and  amend  them  or 
at  will;  second,  make  in- 
company    records;    third, 
action    for     enforcement; 
criminally  for  failure  of  a 
to  the  act  or  any  of 
s  rules,  regulations,  or  In- 
and  fifth,  bring  suit  in  the 
against  employers,  at 
to  recover  allegedly 
wages  or  overtime  pay- 
been  estimated  that  it  will 
1,000  lawyers  in  the  Labor 
to  prosecute  these  private 


while  working  with 

of  the  House  Education 

(fommittee,  a  questionnaire. 

with  these  remarks.    I  in- 

you    to    study    this 

so  that  you  may  know  just 

rea4hing.  how  vicious  this  legis- 

questionnaire  follows: 

:i»    QUESTION    AND    ANSWER    POBM, 

(AS    RKPOKTED    ON    MASCH     IS. 

HOtTSS  L.\BOS  COMMTmSl  ,  ON  A 

THI  rTDOLAL  WACC-AND-HOU« 


I|ow  many  workers  not  now  un- 
covered by  the  bill? 
AdialnLstrator  McCcmb  estimates 
to   be    over   5.000.0C0    workers. 
that  there  are  no  flgtires  upon 
1  rate  estimate  can  be  based, 
are    so    many    additional 
under  the  law? 
two  ways.     First,  by  a  drastic 
the  scope  of  existing  exemp- 
by  covering  all  employees  of 
who   is  engaged   in   interstate 
'  "he    House    Labor    Committee 
in  its  report  (see  second  full 
p.  18  of  H.  Rept.  No.  287).    As 
employer   gets  some  supplies. 
from  outside  the  State. 
categorically  stated  that  almost 
is  engaged  in  interstate  ccm- 
the  barber,  the  shoe- repair 
the  hotel,  the  motion- 
and  every  other  nelghtwr- 


mal  erlals 


rest  lurant. 


taaid 


any  other  Padaral  statuu 
language  which  ta  as  sweep- 
In  the  bUl? 

Such    laiiguage    has    never 
and  virtually  wUl  have  the 
aloaoat  aU  employees  un- 
and  overtime  pro- 


specifically    es- 


vlsions    of   the   law   unl« 
empted. 

Question.  Does  the  bUl  retain  the  present 
year-round  overtime  exemptions  for  (a) 
the  first  processing  of  the  farmer's  mUk  and 
cream,  (b)  the  ginning  and  compressing  of 
the  farmer's  cotton,  and  (c)  the  processing 
of  the  farmer's  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  deprives  these  in- 
dustries of  any  overtime  exemption  as  a 
matter  of  statutory  right  and  merely  author- 
laea  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  his  discretion 
to  grant  them  a  limited  overtime  exemption 
of  not  over  14  workweeks  per  year. 

Question.  Does  tbe  bUl  retain  the  present 
28  workweeks  per  year  overtime  exemption 
for  the  packing  and  canning  of  the  farmer's 
fruits  and   vegetables'* 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  deprives  fruit  and 
vegetable  packing  and  canning  of  any  over- 
time exemption  as  a  matter  of  statutory 
right,  and  merely  authca-lzes  the  Secretary 
of  Lalxjr  in  his  discretion  to  grant  this  in- 
dustry a  limited  overtime  exemption  of  not 
over  20  workweeks  per  year. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  retain  the  present 
14  workweeks  per  year  overtime  exemption 
for  the  slaughtering  and  dressing  of  the 
farmer's  poxiltry? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  deprives  this  Indus- 
try of  any  overtime  exemption  as  a  matter 
of  statutory  right  and  leaves  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  discretion  the  granting  of 
any  overtime  exemption  to  this  industry. 

Question.  Does  the  bUl  retain  the  present 
year-round  wage  and  overtime  exemption 
for  the  processing  and  canning  of  fish  prod- 
ucts and  byproducts? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  deprives  this  Indus- 
try of  all  wage  exemption  and  merely  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  L&bor  in  his  discretion 
to  grant  the  Industry  a  limited  overtime 
exemption  of  not  over  14  workweeks  pjer  year. 

Question.  Does  the  bUl  retain  the  present 
year-round  wage  and  overtime  exemption 
for  country  grain  elevators  and  other  storage 
places  for  grains  and  seeds  within  the  area  of 
production? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  deprives  this  indiis- 
try  of  all  wage  exemption  and  merely  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  discretion 
to  grant  the  industry  a  limited  overtime 
exemption  of  not  over  14  workweeks  per  year. 

Question.  Ekjes  the  bill  retain  the  present 
year-round  wage  and  overtime  exemption 
for  the  buying,  handling,  and  candling  of 
egKs  within  the  area  of  production? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  deprives  this  Indus- 
try of  all  wage  exemption  and  merely  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  discretion  to 
grant  the  industry  a  limited  overtime  exemp- 
tion of  not  over  14  workweeks  per  year. 

Question.  Would  the  bill  make  any  change 
for  white-collar  employees? 

Answer.  Yes.  .  Tens  of  thousands  of  white- 
collar  employees  are  brought  under  the  act 
for  the  first  t'.me  by  (a)  extending  the  cov- 
erage to  include  every  employee  of  an  em- 
ployer engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  (b) 
eliminating  the  \octd  retailing  exemption  in 
its  entirety,  and  (c)  narrowly  restricting 
other  exemptions. 

Question.  Does  the  bUl  greatly  reduce  the 
existmg  exemption  for  retail  and  service 
establishments? 

Answer.  Definitely  yes.  The  bill  Imposes 
two  new  limitations  upon  the  present  ex- 
emption. First,  it  provides  that  the  ex- 
emption shaH  not  apply  If  the  employer 
has  a  total  annual  volume  of  sales  or  serv- 
icing In  excess  of  $500,000.  Second.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  retaU  or  service  establishment 
shall  be  exempt  unless  75  percent  of  its 
selling  or  servicing  (1)  Is  to  private  Indi- 
viduals for  personal  or  famUy  use,  or  (2)  is  to 
farmers,  or  (3)  Is  of  goods  or  services  not 
differing  materially  m  type  or  quantity  from 
goods  or  services  normally  sold  or  rendered 
for  personal  or  family  consimiptlon. 

Queation.  WUl  the  tdOO.OOO  limitation  re- 
Ueve  the  small  retail  and  service  establish- 
ment from  the  requirements  of  tha  law? 
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Answer.  Bo.     Employees  engaged  in  tha 

local  retailing  and  service  trades  m  any  com- 
munity form  a  common  labor  pool.  If  the 
larger  establishment  has  to  maintain  the 
frage-and-hour  standards  of  tha  law.  then 
aa  a  realistic  matter  the  smailar  establish- 
ment acrosa  the  street  will  have  to  pay  the 
same  wages  and  overtime  to  maintain  good 
labor  relations  or  as  a  result  of  unionization 
and  coUective  bargaining. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  grant  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  any  other  unusual  powers? 

Answer.  Yes.  He  is  given  the  authority 
to  sue  any  employer  for  back  wages.  No 
such  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  Admin- 
istrator In  the  present  law. 

Question.  WLU  the  provision  that  nothing 
is  retail  selling  except  sales  to  private  indi- 
viduals fjr  personal  use,  farmers,  etc..  de- 
prive small  retail  and  service  establishments 
of  the  exemption? 

Answer.  Tes.  Most  retaU  stores  and  deal- 
ers sell  both  to  private  consumers  and  to 
local  business  consumers.  Hardware  stores 
sell  both  to  private  householders  and  build- 
ing contractors,  coal  dealers  sell  both  to  pri- 
vate householders  and  to  churches,  schools, 
hospitals,  etc.;  furniture  stores  sell  both  to 
private  householders  and  to  business  (offices; 
etc. 

Irrespective  of  bow  small  the  volume  of 
the  store  may  be.  the  effect  of  this  limitation 
In  the  bill  would  be  to  take  the  exemption 
away  from  thousands  of  local  stores  engaged 
m  (H-iHng  hardware,  stationery,  furniture. 
coal,  lumber,  paint,  dry  goods,  automobiles, 
etc.  Even  numeroiis  country  general  stores 
whlcii  sell  X)th  to  private  householders  and 
business  customers  would  lose  the  exemption. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  continue  the  pres- 
ent year-round  exemption  for  local  troUeys 
and  local  mo  tor  bus  carriers? 

Answer.  Mo.  The  bill  eliminates  entirely 
the  ovjgt.ing  wage  and  overtinu  exemption 
for  employees  of  local  trolleys  and  local 
motor  bus  carriers. 

Qoastlon.  Does  the  bUl  continue  the  pres- 
ent yaar-round  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployeea  of  motor  carriers? 

Anawer.  No.  The  bUl  eliminates  entirely 
tha  overtime  exemption  for  loaders  and  me- 
afeanlcs  Even  the  driver  or  driver's  helper 
«ai  loee  the  exemption  If  he  spends  as  much 
as  30  percent  of  his  time  in  activities  other 
than  driving  or  helping  the  driver. 

Question.  Was  evidence  nubmltted  to  the 
House  Labor  Conunittee  showing  that  wages 
can  be  raiae  to  75  cents  per  liour  unde.  the 
broadened  coverage  of  the  blU  without  sub- 
stantially curtailing  employment? 

Answer.  No.  Such  evidence  as  was  pre- 
sented was  to  the  effect  that  the  impact  of  a 
7S-cent  minimum  m  the  retailing  Indus- 
trtes.  for  example,  would  have  the  effect  of 
substantially  CTirtalling  employment. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  continue  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  under  an  independent  ad- 
ministrator? 

Answer.  No.  It  transfers  administrative 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  is 
duty  bound  under  the  Or^nic  Act  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  faster  and  promote 
only  the  interests  of  labor.  Mcx-eover.  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  staffed  with  assist- 
ant secretaries  recruited  from  organised 
labor  and  takes  the  position  that  it  la 
wpnfcwaiUBn  for  labor  m  the  Preaktent's  offi- 
cial family. 

Queation.  Does  the  bill  grant  the  Secretary 
at  iMtoot  rule-making  power  not  now  con- 
ferred upon  the  Administrator? 

Answer.  Tea.  The  blU  grants  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  "«»*»« tt^rt  niie-mattog  powar  wliich 
is  without  precedent  In  a  pBaostlma  atatute. 
The  House  Labor  Committee's  report  statea 
that  this  power  Includes  the  power  to  define 
any  term  used  in  the  law  (see  p.  84  of  H.  Rep. 

Btau  am. 

<kaMtlon.  la  the  preaeut  a-year  statute  of 
limitations  on  employee  suits  for  back  wages 
continued? 


Anawer.  Ma  It  \»  Increaaed  to  4  years.  The 
bill  also  continues  the  provialoa  In  the  ex- 
isting law  for  aaaeaament  by  the  court  of  Uq- 
utdated  damagaa  In  an  amount  equal  to  tha 
back  pay  sued  for.  This  maana  that  an  em- 
ploye** may  be  sued  under  the  bill  for  an 
amount  equivalent  to  8  years  of  back  pay. 


Twa    AmaicMa    G>iiiinBiusts    Abdicate 
ABtericaa  Gtixeaslup  Respoosibifities 
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Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  au- 
thority granted  me.  I  place  before  you, 
my  colleagues,  and  the  other  readers  of 
the  CoKCSBESionAL  Recosd.  an  editorial 
dated  March  26.  1949.  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Daily  News,  and  desire  to  comment 
that  I  not  only  urge  its  most  careful  and 
repeated  reading,  but  I  urge  considera- 
tii.n  of  its  ultimate  Import  and  signifi- 
cance. 

Our  Nation  needs  nothing  of  commu- 
nistic ideologies  or  practices,  and  even 
though  we,  as  sotmd,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans must  steadfastly  seek  and  work  to 
the  end  that  we  must  make  our  de- 
mocracy work  better  tomorrow  than  it 
ever  did  before — that  is  no  sign  or  rea- 
son that  we  need  to  yield,  even  a  toe 
length,  in  our  firm  conviction  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  our  American 
way  of  life  has  and  does  continue  to  be 
paramount  in  comparison  with  that 
which  Is  controlled  and  dominated  by 
the  political  and  econaouc  philosophy 
which  stems  in  totalttulhnism  and  the 
deification  of  the  state  as  contrasted  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  rights  of  freedom 
of  thought  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Godlessness  never  gained  any- 
thing for  a  nation  or  an  individual  ex- 
cept distress,  disgrace,  depreciation,  de- 
spondency, and,  finally,  destruction:  and 
any  nation  which  does  not  magnify  the 
propriety  and  the  power  which  comes 
from  seeking  divine  guidance  is  destined 
to  find  himself  without  the  blessings  of 
God. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THS   UHUaL-UMP  QtJUn'lUW 

The  statement  by  <~wo  American  Commu- 
nist leaders  that  they  would  support  Russia 
in  the  event  of  war  is  quite  different  from 
recent  statements  by  Communist  leadCTS  In 
Prance  and  Italy.  The  words  sound  the 
same,  since  Iifoacow  announced  the  text. 
But  the  circtimstancea  ware  not  similar. 

Thorez  and  Togllattl  ipoke  tn  countries 
where  Communists  are  more  ntonerous  than 
here.  They  spoke  In  coxmtrles  irtilch  would 
be  In  real  danger  of  speedy  Russian  occupa- 
tion If  war  broke  out  now.  And  they  spoke 
to  people  still  suffering  from  the  horror,  ex- 
hauaUoQ.  and  iliialiiM  tliiii  of  the  last  war. 

Their  appeal  waa  haaad  on  the  assumption 
that  many  Ftenchmen  and  Italians  would 
prefer  Soviet  serfdom  to  battle.  It  was  not. 
we  believe,  a  safe  or  reasonable  assumption. 
But  at  the  time  it  waa  the  best  answer  that 
ICoBCOw  had  for  the  challenge  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

The  stattmoit  af  Poatar  and  Dennis  waa 
cfily  a  faint  echo  ot  the  others.  These  men 
were  not  silly  enoxigh  to  ask  Americans  to 


waleoaaa  tha  Soviet  armtaa  as  ltt>eratac& 
They  simply  said  that  thay  would  support 
Russia  In  any  "unjust,  aggrasaivc,  imperial- 
istic war"  brought  on  by  '^all  Sueet. " 

Well,  everybody  known  that's  what  thay 
would  do.  They've  said  ao  ttim  and  thay 
wUl  probahly  mj  so  again.  But  ana  aould 
think  that  something  new  had  been  added. 

A  Presidential  press  conference  made  quite 
a  big  thing  out  of  President  Truman's  per- 
mitting a  direct  quote  when  he  called  these 
Commtmlsti  tratton.  Senator  Bastlajio  In- 
dignantly prodalBiad  Ooat  ha  would  aak  legal 
pi'ovlainns  "to  curb  these  traltorloua 
of  a  foreign  power  and  to  prevent 
espionage,  and  treaaon." 

The  president  of  the  National  Asaoclatloa 
of  IiC;jxufacturers  called  on  labor  to  eoopvata 
at  m  driving  the  Reds  out  of 
Green  said  the  A.  P.  of  L^ 
would  take  no  part  in  atrlkaa  to  aabotaga 
American  defense.  Even  Henry  Wallaoe  got 
Into  the  act  by  saying  he  waa  not  in  accord 
with  the  Communist  statemests. 

Apropos  all  the  flurry.  General  Eifleniurwa* 
said  somathlng  aanalbia    as  la  hla 
In  a  talk  to  the  New  Tork  Ba 

-The  146.000.000  people  In  Okia  great  land." 
he  said,  "are  the  mightlaat  tcsnporal  power 
that  ever  ejdsted.  Let  ua  look  on  our  prob- 
lems like  a  man  who  knows  he  ta  strong  no 
matter  how  humble  he  la." 

That  is  sound  advice.  The  greateat 
poral  power  that  ever  existed  can 
cope  with  the  danger  of  domestic  com- 
munism, which  is  a  real  menace  even  with 
virtually  no  popular  support.  It  can  cope 
with  communism  as  it  has  ooped  with  other 
dangers  and  menaces — by  actkm,  not  by  fear 
and  hysteria. — J.  T. 


C«tt«d  ill  Oir  Ecooasy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENMEaan 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  8TATBB 

Saturday,  April  2  ^legislative  day  of 

Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniaoiu  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apfmadix  of  the  Recoss  two  addresses 
on  the  subject  Cotton  in  Our  Economy, 
one  by  me  and  one  by  William  D.  Pelder. 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Texas  Cotton  Asso- 
ciatioo.  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Cotton  Association  on  Priday, 
March  25.  1949. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
^r"*— ■  or  Boif.  nrxs  KJTAXTvn,  or  tknhib- 

S^.     DXXXVXaZD     BKPCME     TUX     TBCAS     COTTOM 
ASSOCIATION,   rUDAT,  ICASCH   3S,    I»4e 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  oi^;xutunlty 
of  speaking  to  the  members  of  the  Texas 
Cotton  Association.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
come  to  the  great  State  of  Texas  for  this 
meeting. 

I  had  a  visit  with  your  amiable  and  able 
Senators  Conwallt  and  Jobksoh  before  I  left 
the  Nation's  CapltaL  Senator  Coksaixt  la 
now  carrying  on  the  fight  for  the  continued 
authorisation  of  adequate  ftmds  for  tha 
ECA.  He  and  Senator  JOBirsoM  told  me  to 
extend  to  you  their  best  wishes  and  to  i 
their  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  ha 
ent.  I  know  that  ycni  In  Texas  are  tmncn- 
douBly  proud  of  the  great  part  that  Senator 
OonnHXT  Is  serving  In  tha  direction  of  our 
tan/tga  affairs.  ■Pwiirt'^  OoonraiXT  haa  vision 
and  laadarihtp  at  a  ttina  when  theae  qual- 
Itiaa  aia  ao  mgrntilj  naadad.    He  is.  aa  aU  oC 
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.  OM  at  tte  MaUont  azid  the  world*! 


I  bad  the  plemjrure  of  mnta^  In  tb*  Boom 
of  B«preaentaUTes  with  Snurtor  LTmoir 
for  almost  10  rears.  Be  la  a  vwy 
frtand  of  mine.  I  bar*  great  confidence 
In  hla  jwtlpiniit.  his  tntegrlty.  and  his  abu- 
tty  as  a  lifWatoi.  He  U  a  ttnlMi  workar, 
and  he  wfil  imtf  a  great  aanator  (or  tb« 
State  of  Texas.  I  know  that  you  will  take 
eoBtlBued  prtde  in  his  aocampUahmcnts. 

Olmmm.  Thomfson,  the  OOBCTMman  from 
Gatvacloo.  and  the  whole  Tens  ^WegaUan 
an  noCabie  in  thetr  accompUahaaants. 

Fran  a  piirely  selflab  standpoint,  there  Is 
protebty  no  other  groop  more  Interested 
ttaa  fours  in  the  proaMittan  and  expansion 
of  production.  dlstHbotkiD.  and  consumption 
of  goods  throughout  the  world,  and  I  find 
you  to  be  liberal  In  your  Tlews  in  that  con- 
asctloQ.  Apart  from  any  selfish  Interest, 
howercr.  there  Is  your  peraonal  Interest — 
a  4mp  and  ahtdtng  ooa.  sharcd  by  all  sincere 

the  rest  of  tha  world — In  the  bxilldlng  of  a 
just  and  endurtng  peace. 

I  have  arbitrarily  chosen  as  my  subject  on 
occasion  The  Time  Is  Now.  I  feel  that 
la  of  the  sasence  In  building  for  world 
peace.  Every  mlnuta  w«  daisy  In  our  efforts 
may  cost  a  pr  Tporttooata  avmber  of  llTes. 
I  dB  BOK  Bsan  to  imply  that  I  favor  nishlng 
bsMBoBC  Into  a  plan  that  may  not  prove 
•ffectlve.  The  peace  that  we  make  this  time, 
after  two  wars  within  eur  gmaratlon.  m\ist 
be  effeettre.  That  la  of  prttae  teportance.  At 
tha  same  time  we  should  not  permit  our  feet 
to  halt,  nor  our  bands  to  grow  weary  In  oxir 
efforts  to  find  the  solution  to  our  critical 
world  problems  as  expedltlotisly  as  possible. 
The  time  Is  now  for  us  to  give  the  very  best 
of  which  we  are  capable  in  the  continuing 
Intensive  effort  to  deiermlne  the  best 
<  for  the  peopias  of  the  world  to  pursue. 
than  to  apply  our  every  energy  to 
the  constimmatioo  of  a  workable  peace 
organisation. 

There  baa  been  in  the  past  a  great  deal  of 
on  the  part  of  those  who  follow 
fioralcn  relations  of  the  United  States  to 
•■act  ttst  tha  Utalted  States  does  not 
hava  aa  cetablMMd  foreign  policy  If  I  am 
any  Judge — and  I  have  given  considerable 
study  to  the  matter — It  is  my  contention 
that  we  do  have  a  policy  at  the  present  time 
That  policy  amanstss  from  the  expressed 
desu^a  of  our  people. 

Tha  porpoae  of  our  policy,  necessarily,  is 
to  save  our  freedom.  We  must  somehow  find 
a  way  to  settle  differences  among  the  nations 
at  tha  world  by  the  utllf  unii  of  some 
thsn  war.  Buialj  there  Is  s 
device.  Our  civilization  can- 
not withstand  a  third  World  War. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  being  con- 
atdared  an  alliance  of  the  nations  of  the 
Morth  Atlantic  region,  whereby  one  would 
come  to  the  defense,  with  appropriate  action. 
of  any  or  all  of  the  others  In  the  event  of 
Ive  action  on  the  part  of  s  nation  not 
to  the  pact.  There  u  bipartisan 
la  Wandiliicton  on  the  rattteatlon 
of  this  psct.  Senator  Axthv*  VsMBsmaB. 
the  Republican  leader  In  the  United  States 
Senate  on  international  relations,  has  ststed 
that  this  alliance  Is  entirely  proper  In  ftir- 
tberance  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
ago  he  made  a  very  pointed  sute- 
tt  iB  which  be  said.  "In  my  view,  the  thing 
we  are  undertaking  to  do  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic  Pact  is  nothing  more  than  tu  acknowledge 
In  writing  the  facu  o:  life  :a  they  are."  It  Is 
clear  tXtax,  uodm  artloleB  »l  sad  18  of  the 
muted  Witloaa  Cbmrtm.  tha  creation  of 
leglfMwil  arrangements  and  cuch  sUlancee  by 
the  partlcipanu  In  the  United  Natioru  Or- 
fanlaatloD  is  not  only  permitted,  but  sane 
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tloned.  Th>  treaty  that  is  being  considered 
In  the  Nortt^  Atlantic  Pact  U  Intended  chiefly 
as  a  warning  to  any  government  with  aggres- 
sive intentions  that  aggression  will  be  met 
with  a  tmlt<  d  and  overwhelming  force. 

It  la  significant  that  the  aggressor  nations 
In  history  h^ve  always  begun  their  conquests 
with  the  un  Lform  practice  of  daatroylng,  one 
at  a  time,  .he  smaller  nattans  anrroundlng 
them.  It  It  my  belief  that  any  further  ag- 
gressive actl  on  on  the  part  of  any  nation  In 
the  world  wUl  follow  this  same  pattern. 
Perhape  I  ihould  qualify  the  statement  I 
have  just  n  ade.  It  is  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  t  lat  atomic  warfare,  and  the  in- 
ventions an(  I  discoveries  coming  out  of  World 
War  II,  may  make  It  possible  for  an  aggressor 
nation  to  itrlke  and  weaken  the  major 
powers  of  he  world  with  the  first  blow. 
However,  ju  Iglng  from  the  recent  actions  of 
the  Soviet  l  Tnion.  we  must  assume  that.  If 
Russia  does  have  aggressive  Intentions,  she 
Intends  to  gobble  up  all  of  the  smaller 
nations  sur  oundlng  her  before  coming  to 
grips  with  <ine  of  the  major  powers  of  the 
world. 

I  wonder  If  you  share  my  idea  that,  had 
Kalaer  Will  elm  anticipated  that  the  free 
peoples  of  t  le  world  would  Join  together  In 
time  to  strtk  e  him  down,  he  would  never  have 
begun  his  t  ireer  of  conquest  which  led  to 
World  War  ;  and  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
would  never  have  plunged  us  Into  a  Second 
World  War  f  they  had  known,  or  had  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  would  again  Join  in  time  to  halt 
them  and  si  ve  the  world  for  freedom. 

Therefore,  time  is  of  the  essence.  The 
farther  we  ( Iraw  away  from  the  realities  of 
bloodshed  s  id  the  other  horrors  of  war,  the 
more  likely  i  he  people  of  the  world  will  be  to 
forget  We  need  to  act  with  dispatch  lest 
some  new  a  ;gressor  take  advantage  of  our 
complacency . 

In  my  Julgment,  the  North  Atlantic  al- 
liance is  a  itep  in  the  right  direction.  It 
does  not  pre  ride,  however,  the  complete  and 
final  solutto  i.  Equally  Important  as  a  step 
In  the  direct  on  of  world  peace  is  the  program 
of  President  Truman,  made  known  at  the 
time  of  his  lecent  inaugtiration,  to  lend  ovir 
production  1  now-how  to  the  development  of 
wastelands  if  the  North  Atlantic  region. 
When  we  s  rengthen  the  weaker  nations, 
which  are  s  isceptlble  to  easy  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  ai ;  aggressor,  we  strengthen  our 
chances  for  ivorld  peace  To  my  mind.  It  Is 
better  to  ex  >end  some  of  our  resources  and 
technical  km  )wledge  In  this  manner  now  than 
to  expend  tliem  later  on  at  greater  cost,  in 
time  of  dlsa  iter,  in  another  horrible  confia- 
gratlon.  I  t  lilnk  that  the  admitted  success 
of  aid  to  On  ece  and  Turkey  and  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  Ifl  definite  proof  that  such  funds 
are  well  ipeit. 

The  North  Atlantic  alliance  has  great  value 
not  only  as  i ,  stop.  look,  and  listen  signal  to 
the  men  of  the  Kremlin,  but  it  is  the  first 
time  that  th<  democratic  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  ha  re  gotten  together  for  their 
mutual  prot4  ctlon  during  a  time  of  peace.  I 
think  that,  nut  of  this  cooperative  effort,  a 
permanent  ind  substantial  agreement  for 
security  and  economic  cooperation  may  grow. 
I  hope  that  n  the  future  these  nations  mav 
worlc  into  a  Imlted  federation  for  their  own 
protection  ai  id  development. 

The  most  encouraging  proapects  for  an 
eventual  No  rth  Atlantic  security  arrange- 
ment that  V  Ul  really  work  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  pea  se  and  world  stability  are  found 
In  the  anao<  taeeaMnt  earlier  this  month  of 
the  formatk  a  of  the  Atlantic  union  com- 
mittee for  a  Federal  convention  of  democ- 
raclea.  In  :  ay  opinion,  the  formation  of 
this  commit  «e  rcprcsenta  great  vision  and 
force  In  tlu  furtherance  of  a  permanent 
plan  which  wUl  strengtheo  the  poaslbUlty 
of  prevenUHj :  a  third  world  war  and  enable 


the  people  of  the  world  to  have  peace  for 
generations  to  come. 

This  committee  is  composed,  not  of  those 
In  government,  but  of  private  citizens.  They 
have  the  vision  to  discern  our  great  need, 
and  the  will  to  do  what  Is  Indicated  to  fill 
that  need.  They  are  taking  a  bold  step,  and 
only  courageous  men  and  women  are  capable 
of  bold  actions.  These  great  private  citizens 
are  laboring  night  and  day  to  see  that  we 
chart  our  course  In  the  direction  In  which 
we  shotUd  go. 

According  to  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Owen  J.  Rot>ert8.  the  federation  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  would  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  and  would  raise  the 
standard  of  living  and  lower  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary security  for  all.  Justice  Roberts  Is 
president  of  the  Committee. 

Another  committee  ofllcer,  former  Secre- 
tary of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson,  who  is  cer- 
tainly an  authority,  stated.  "A  union  of  the 
democracies  wUl  convince  the  Kremlin  that 
the  democracies  mean  business." 

A  vice  president  of  the  committee  Is  a  man 
whom  all  of  us  hold  In  especial  veneration, 
the  Honorr.ble  Will  L.  Clayton,  of  Houston. 
As  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Cla3rton  Is  in  a  good  position  to  understand 
the  gravity  of  our  present  situation.  With 
your  permission,  I  should  like  to  quote  his 
entire  statement,  which  Is  not  long,  issued 
at  the  time  the  Atlantic  Federation  Commit- 
tee was  announced. 

Mr.  Clajrton  said,  '"The  preservation  of 
peace  and  freedom  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts  In  the  world  today.  Russia  is  on 
the  march,  determined  to  communis*  the 
world.  Russian  communism  opposes  the 
civil  freedom  and  the  religious  freedom 
which  democracy  holds  dear.  There  Is  only 
one  way  to  stop  Russia,  short  of  war.  De- 
mocracy must  be  made  to  work  In  all  those 
lands  which  are  still  free.  In  economic 
terms,  democracy  works  when  people  have 
more  to  eat.  more  to  wear,  and  better  homes 
in  which  to  live.  This  rising  standard  of 
living  can  only  be  realized  In  the  modern 
world  by  releasing  the  world's  productive 
capacities,  through  striking  off  the  shackles 
of  economic  nationalities,  and  by  reducing 
armaments.  I  favor  union  of  the  free,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  only  road  to  world  free- 
dom, world  prosperity,  and  world  pjeace.  I 
believe  such  a  union  is  the  next  step  for- 
ward in  the  spiritual,  economic,  and  social 
development  of  the  human  race." 

This  question  Is  burning  In  my  mind  at 
this  point:  Shall  we  have  to  have  world  war 
III  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statements 
of  these  learned  men? 

I  submit  to  you.  history  ha«  proved  al- 
ready that  their  position  Is  sotmd — and  not 
only  sound,  but  esaentlal  to  our  civilized 
existence. 


JR..    PUSIOEMT. 
raiDAT,     MABCB 


SPCXCH    or    WtLLtAM    D.    VSLOCa 
TEX.\S    COTTON     ASSOCIATION, 

as.  1S4S 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  greatest, 
most  unselfish  effort  by  one  group  of  people, 
on  behalf  of  their  fellow  men  that  the  world 
has  ever  Known — the  operational  beginning 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  China-aid  program 
I  know  that  we  all  feel  great  pride  in  l)eing 
citizens  of  a  Nation  whose  resources,  gen- 
erosity, and  plain  know-how.  enable  it  to 
undertake  such  a  vast  pixigram  on  behalf  of 
our  friends  overseas  whoee  properties  were 
devastated,  and  whoee  resources  srere  sadly 
depleted  In  the  late  war  against  totalitarian- 
ism. Only  because  we  are  a  free  people  oper- 
aung  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise  were 
the  miracles  of  production  performed  dtirlng 
the  war.  and  being  continued  today,  poa- 
slble.  The  active  shooting  war  did  not  give 
our  part  of  the  cotton  Industry  the  oppor- 
'  "~  to  participate  directly  as  It  did  the 
ttirers   and   heavy   industries.     The 
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•boothag  war  Is  mvtt,  but  the  wlnnlsf  of 
peace  Is  attD  ta  Vbe  balance.  Under 
plana  for  the  asstataaee  of  our  foreign 
fMcBds,  our  tndustry  Is  provided  with  a 
tinlqtie  opportunity  In  helpteg  to  win 
We  are  to  play  a  stellar  role  Is  ' 
'  goods,  but  even  more  Important,  the 
aaiple  of  what  free  enterprise, 
under  a  democratic  government  esa  do  %o 
oar  former  alUes  and  enemlee,  who  tn  many 
eaees  are  brotight  Into  dally  contact  with 
the  opposite  phlloeophy.  Ours  is  by  far  the 
most  Important  eonuaodlty  going  to  our 
Ofsrseas  friends  through  regular,  established 
trade  channels,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  superiority  of  our  great 
{AOosopfay  of  free  enterprise  and 

fans  heavily  on  our  ehovMers. 
We  are  not  taking  thcee  responriMUttes 
Ugbtly.  To  protect  the  good  tiame  of  oar 
tadnstry  against  any  poasifale  eleoMst  which 
inigKt  be  lampted  to  imdertake  bualneea 
practises  not  tai  keeping  with  the  high  ethica 
of  our  trade,  your  aaaodatioa,  tn  conjiinc- 
tlon  with  ail  oar  sflHste  organlnatlona. 
adopted  six  special  rules  almoet  a  year  ago. 
We  reooKakM  that  these  rolea  are  Dot  perfect, 
by  any  T**f  "■.  and  that  rules  cannot  t>e 
written  that  wnr  be  violated.  However, 
theee  six  special  ratae  are  certainly  a  step  In 
the  right  direction,  and  evtetenee  the  ssri- 
ousness  with  which  we  are  accepting  our 
responsibilities.  There  have  been  some 
bothersome  detafls  la  eoanecttaii  with  the 
bsglnnlng  of  the  operation  of  this  great  plan, 
and  there  are  still  some  minor  problems  to 
be  solved,  but  a  truly  remarkable  Job  haa 

to  date,  which  would  not  have 
without  such  able  admlnhtra- 
tion.  and  whoMwartcd  cooperation  aa  has 
been  given  by  the  ECA  eoctoa  adiiiiiiliifrsror. 
and  his  extremely  capable  staC  It  waa  a 
fortunate  thtac  tor  the  taxpayers  and  the 
cotton  people  that  there  was  an  E.  D.  White 

the   eoKtaa  sad  of   this   yast 


progiasa. 

Our  product,  now  In  sorplas.  affords  a 
perfect  medium  of  asslsrtng  cur  neighbors. 
and  it  would  aow  appear  thiu  our  volmne 
of  exports  will  increase  materially  during 
the  coming  12  wt****^*  For  our  part,  we 
accept  thh  reepoBSlblUty  and  can  get  the 
job  done. 

the  loan  ratea  cm  coouaadltiaB  far  ItM  for- 
ward, ffiaoe  all  of  OB  have  Uved  cloee  enough 
to  the  sttnatkn  in  the  past  to  have  seen  the 
disastrous  results,  when  the  sunshine  fiber 
Itac  been  overpriced.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
vp  yoiv  tlnae  tn  dtscnsetng  tMs  tapic.  I 
would  like  to  reiasrk.  however,  ttict  If  ww 
do  not  exfaaiat  every  mcaas  cf  scqoaintlng 
our  laglBiatais  trtth  the  farts  sasMsnilas  the 

arttfldal  fibers  when  the  price  on  our  cotton 
has  be«i  noncompetitive,  we  wlU  be  guilty 
of  not  keeping  faith  with  otir  producer  and 
manufacturing  friends  This  past  year,  with 
cotton  only  slightly  overpriced  by  ccmparl- 
son,  saw  much  ground  lost  to  artificial  fliMts, 
snd  with  price  competltmn  becoming  ~ 
dally,  some  realistic  program  must  be  i 
to  assure  our  f artner  friends  and  the  stB> 
shine  fiber  against  the  toes  of  a  market. 
WhUe  I  know  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
situation.  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attoi- 
tloB  to  the  foUoaftEV  amqple  two  facts  trtiteh 
point  up  ths  sertoosaasi  of  ths 
Staee  1940  raven  productlaa,  at  ths 
of  the  siinshine  fiber  hss  laefaaaid  MS  pcr- 
c«it.  synthetic  fiber  has  recently  been  re- 
duced In  price  124  percent.  Some  meana 
other  than  a  high  loan  rate  most  be  found 
to  aasars  oar  southHB  producers  a  fair  ahazw 
of  tfasi 
Althoa^ 

ths  past  U 
In  the  retura  to  private  channels  of  cotton 


trade  ta  aoBH  of  our  larger  export  markets; 
this  haa  been  the  case  a  marked 
dexxry  of  handling 
;  la  Prance  ta  approxi- 
SMtely  75  percent  In  private  handa;  some 
private  purchasei  are  being  permitted  tn 
Germany;  and  tn  Japan,  while  the  military 
giiMiiiiSM  III  Is  taesd  with  special 

structive  stsps  soon.  White  kortMHs  with 
Japan  ta  still  aadar  tts  ahsitiaa  <tf   the 

military.  Its  ■iliiiiaiilretlm  hsa  bsen  a  model 
of  efficiency,  for  which  we  ail  owe  a  vote  of 
thftf'fc*  to  our  former  member.  W.  S.  Carter. 
There  aeema  Itttic  hope  that  our  largest  ex- 
port custoaMr,  fciglaiH.  will  soon  return  to 
private  trading,  anee  bulk  buying  seems 
to  be  the  rule.  It  la  tartrert  grattfylBg  to  know 
that  the  buying  of  C  S.  A.  cotton  will  be  deme 
by  an  experienced  and  highly  regarded  coo- 
temporary  of  ours,  Mr.  Richard  Thorpe. 
Filnr"  with  the  BCC  has  gone  forward  la 
the  part  with  few  minor  dlScultlea,  and  the 
«^^i<-t«i«  of  the  BCC  have  shown  a  fine  spirit 

of  HII>|.MI  till  SI 

The  cotton  trade  is  following  wtth  great 
Interest  developments  in  Oemiany.  Mr. 
Bode  fi^'*  other  <''*^'*»^«  In  JZIA  have  ren- 
dtr^  jaisiisnUke  asrvlce  to  aU  Intoested 
In  thla  'irr-**"*  phase  of  the  Ocnaan  econ- 
omy, and  we.  through  the  ACSC.  and  AC8A 
are' pleased  to  have  been  privileged  to  m;ike 
a  contribution  in  these  efforta  throngh  mak- 
ing available  the  high  talent  sad  tsrhnlrsl 
knowledge  of  Car!  Bartx. 

We  members  are  more  than  fortunate  to 
have  a  trade  aTWlsrinn  aa  well  orgaaiaed 
fiTx^  4bly  dlisiird  ss  the  TCA.  Having  lived 
with  ou  proklsBS  tlnsely  the  past  H  montha, 
I  canaot  compllTnrat  Mr.  Moixsf  aad  his 
staff  too  blfhly  oa  the  efficient  sMBBsr  in 
which  they  dlaeharge  our  day-to-day  busl- 
In  my  optmoa.  foor  organiaaUaa  Is 
and  espshis  of  ssafdviag  s  ameh 
■mtn  aervios  vksn  caBsd  apoB  to  do  so. 
Ths  moving  of  aattsa.  I>b»  Ites  fisld  to  the 

Our  present  system,  which  we  are  ooastaiMly 
striviag  to  iaiprove.  haa  eoaie  as  the  result 
of  much  blood,  sweat,  and  tears — to  say 
nothing  of 

Far  my  part.  I  _ 

proud  to  be  a  member  of  an  Indartry 
hi^if  found  laaaas  of  rendering  the  onl(|ae 
aervleea  that  we  perform,  for  ao  little  coet. 
A  cottcm  man  Is  a  fabricator,  an  tosurance 
company,  a  bank,  a  shipping  agent,  etc. — 
we  have  ptuetd  ttat  we  can  do  the  )ob 
of 


paid  for  wtth  fMt 

the    Interest    of    perpecoating    oar    system. 

which   la   tried   and    proven,    I   think    that 

money  ttsse.  aad  effort  spent  tn  acquainting 

the  public  and  our  tagMsfesn  «f  the  facts 

will  pay  dividends  In  ths  taag  ran.    Our  fiaa 

sister    oiganlsBtinn.    ths 

Council.  Is  d«nonstratlBg  what 

tlons  can  do  for  cotton  generally.     I  would 

|ifct  soses  as  take  a  leaf  from  thtir  book  aikd 

do  seasittlag  for  our  part  of  the  mduatry 


pubUc : 

bars  whaka«srs( 

and  leglalators  are 

the  c^rtnlocs  we,  as  highly 

Irts.    aad 


furnished  thaaa  arc.  la  my  oplnloa, 
than  a  sotmd  Inveataient  in 
During  the  12  months  ended  March  10.  1940. 
we  otAected  from  you.  for  aeeount  of 
ACSA  over  131,000.  and  the  money  haa 
weB  spent.  The  ACSA.  owing  to  its 
activities  and  loss  of  revenue  from 
sources,  presently  la  operating  at  a  deficit. 
It  aeesu  to  me  to  be  a  sound  po^cy  that 
aflUiate  must  Increase  its  revenues  to  a 
where  a  reason  shIs  starpina  can  be 
each  yasr  *g"«"«*  a  rslny  day,  which  may 
be  In  the  oOng — at  which  time  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  necessary  for  the  ACSA  and  our 
atanrlstton  to  expand  its  i 

I  would  like  to  taka  this  < 
the  directors  and  conunlttee  chalnBen  for 
their  splendid  cooperation,  guidance,  aad 
aaaisLance.  They  gave  tmaelfiahly  of  thato 
Uote  and  talents  durtng  the  year.  In  the  In- 
terest cf  tis  all.  and  I  know  we  are  an  dssply 
grateful.  It  has  bsea  a 
plsasun  to  serve  foa  as  [ 
an  honor  that  I  will  always  cherish. 


Dtmacnej  Cam  Take  h 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

car 

HON.  UARLET  H.  DLGORE 


ni  THE  SZIf ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATS8 

Saturday,  April  2  (legixlative  dag  oj 

Friday.  March  li),  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  «k 
ananimoas  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoas  an  editort&l 
enuUcd  "Democracy  Can  Take  It."  from 
the  Putnam  «W.  Vti.)  Democrat  of 
March  25,  1949. 

There  beuig  no  ot)>ection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rao 
OKS.  as  foUovs: 


mocaicT  caa  tasb  i 
strength  of  a  giant 
We   beUeve   the   Uattsd 


for 


of 
If.  eaOed  i^aa.  and  I  haps  ttat  liMT  will  bs. 

Tour  TCA  presently  has  larger  rasaorcss 
and  lucae  ■saAsrs  thaa  st  any  tfane  tn  the 
past.    The  largHt  ^"g**  ttem  hi  our  budget 

forming  a  wonderful  joh  Mr  as  snd  the  funds 


ta  hsolag  vtaaa  to 
frtxa  behind  tiks  iron  enrtsln  to  Misnd 
Cultural  and  Sclentlfle  Coof ereice  for  World 
Feaee  In  llew  York. 

The   State   Departmest   makes   no   bones 

lly  be  asid  to  sMsnpt  to  spread  Com- 

itie  propsgsada  of  lu 

ot  tta 

it 

,  of  the  United  States  has 
of 

to  trsedosa  of 
ftce  apesch  on  any 

It  may  be.  As  sucli. 
does  not  feel  that  the  visa 
atiThortT-  ?^ouid  be  used  to  prevent  any  ar- 
ranges: ;  1. "-_  however  dabtooi  cKtaln  <rf  them 
assf  appear,  for  open  public  debate  of  out- 
alSBdlag  tssoas.    We  owe  It  to  ourselves  not 

to    be   met    m 

memy   Is   to   make 

lato  ^e  hnage  of  your  foe  ta 
the  prooMS.    Beice   the  force  of  the  Kew 

the  vrtMle  world  wh»  lortng  hla 

But  to  overcome  yotzr  enemy  by  the  force  of 
■»««»pto  ]■  another  matter.  We 
ths  8tste  Department  haa  the  right 
Idea. 


V- 


I 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  tmaanA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ScUurdav.  April  2  (legislatite  day  of 
Friday.  March  IS).  1949 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
frf  the  United  States  has  never 
m  more  brilliant  or  more  beloved 
Chaplain  than  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Mar- 
shall Though  his  death  was  uattmely 
there  is  no  one  ii.  this  dL<;tinsuislwd  body 
vho  can  adequately  appraise  his  influ- 
ence for  good.  It  will  live  after  him 
"woven  into  the  stuff  of  other  men's 
Ures.- 

No  less  a  master  of  the  English  lan- 
guage than  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  could 
have  expre.ssed  as  eloquently  as  did  Dr. 
Marshall  the  fundamental  truth  that 
God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  In 
his  Boston  speech  last  Thursday  evening 
Mr.  CharchUl  said: 

The  lame  of  Christian  ethics  Is  still  ova 
hlglmt  gtOde.  To  guard  and  cherish  It  is 
oar  Sfct  Interest,  both  sptrlttially  and  ma- 
terlaliy  The  fxilfillment  of  spiritual  duty 
In  our  daily  llXe  Is  vital  to  our  surnval.  Only 
by  brtnglng  It  into  perfect  application  can 
we  hope  to  soiTt  for  ouxaelvea  thr  problems 
€t  this  world  and  ot  this  world  alone. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  Or.  Marshall's  widow,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Wood,  the  devoted  wife  and  help- 
Wte  of  a  consecrated  Presbyterian  min- 
ister now  serving  in  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  the  Old  Dominion — Northamp- 
ton County.  Va. 

Many  refeiences  at  this  session  of  the 
Ooagress  have  been  made  to  our  inter- 
national problems  and  to  our  domestic 
problems  The  faithful  Christian 
»en  of  the  United  Council  of  Church 
Women    of    Northampton    County    are 


pointing  1  he  way  and  the  only  sure  way 
tc  "drive  out  discontent "  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  oiice  said  "and  lift  the  shadows 
from  the  -oad  al  ead." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  prii  ted  In  the  Ricord. 

There  )eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  order  >d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow: : 

SnrAToa 


Cne 

trhlig 


conn  fctlon 


canp 


hands 


m<  nths 
wers 
rooms 


Dbab 
the   Unlte< 
Northampi  an 
your  Interest 
which   we 
county 
(ar-reac 
futxire  voters 

In 
Norfolk 
a  Blbie  In 
Testament 
in  the 
and  a  New 
student  In 
and  a  Blbl< 
first   part 
out.     At  a| 
pltal   2 
ments 
jchool 

dents,  shotild 
of  this  Bcl  tool 
lack  of  fu^ds 
tills  work. 

We   iiav) 
grade    In 
more  than 
could  be 
county. 
Inspire 
most 

cooperation 
and  the 
door  is  wide 
Testament! 
35  cents 
The 

with  the 
several 
bocks. 

Prom  frl4nd8 
and  my 
shall.  I 
deep 


done 
b<th 

th^m 
fcMtutiate 


e«ch. 
Gldeois 


hujidred 


BOl 

ha  ire 
Intel  eat 


It  seems  a 


Brrttoa  Woods.  IMS 


(ysMMUsi 


'•TW 


•gWjJjACojj..  W 


liUM 

, iwsa  tour 

WmmA  sad  sn  lBlsnia> 
'    EiiiiIiimHi 
(FiwMhD. 


r«fc.  m  MMS). 


•It 


r»T  Jut 
i*M  ni 
Ap 
"Tin 

or 


It. 


RonarsoN:  As  president  of 

CouncU  of  Church  Women,  of 

County,  I  am  writing  to  ask 

and  cooperation  In  a  project 

are   trying   to   carry   out    In   our 

which    we    believe   wUl    have 

Influence  on   the  lives   of  the 

of  this  county. 

with   the   Gideons   of  the 
we  have  undertaken  to  place 
each  hospital  room,  and  a  New 
(with  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs) 
of  each  nurse  In  the  hospital. 
Testament  in  the  handst  of  each 
tlie  county,  al>ove  the  fifth  grade. 
on  the  desk  of  each  teacher.     The 
of   the   project   has   been   carried 
special  service  held  in  the  hos- 
ago  the  Bibles  and  Testa- 
presented.     The  Bibles  for  the 
.and  Testaments  for  the  stu- 
be   presented  before  the  end 
year.     Due.   however,   to   the 
we  have  been  unable  to  do 

1,700   students   above   the   fifth 

Northampton   Coxinty.     Of    these, 

900  are  colored.     No  greater  work 

for  the  young  people  of  the 

white    and    coIcHTd,    than    to 

to   read    the    Bible.    We    are 

In  having  the  wholehearted 

of    our   county   superintendent 

principals  of  our  schools,  and  the 

open  for  this  Bible  work.     The 

wtxlch  we  want  to  give  cost  about 

.  wholesale,  the  Bibles  Si  each. 

wUl   do  all   they  can  to  help 

project,  but  we  will  have  to  raise 

dollars  to  help  pay  for  the 


ask  for  your  help  in  this  Bible  for  the  youth 

of  Nortiiampton  County  project,  it  Is  only 
that  I  am  fully  convinced  that  we  need  only 
to  give  those  who  are  Interested  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  us.  It  is  the  Lord's  work, 
not  tliat  of  our  group  of  church  women,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  fail  Him  by  any  lack  of 
making  our  needs  known  and  giving  others 
the  opportunity  of  helping. 

The  little  leaJQet  which  I  am  enclosing  will 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  project.  And 
if  you  are  gtiided  to  make  a  contribution 
toward  it,  make  the  check  to  the  Gideons, 
International,  and  I  will  forward  it  to  Nor- 
folk camp. 

With  sincere  good  wishes  for  you  person- 
ally, and  the  thanks  of  the  United  CouncU 
of  Church  Women  of  Northampton  County, 
for  any  help  which  you  may  be  led  to  give 
us.  I  am. 

Tours  most  sincerely, 

LaoavoBA  W.  Wooo 
(Ifrs.  John  A.) 


Bretton  Woods,  the  Bntisli  Loan,  and  tlie 
Marshall  Plan 


of  yours  on  the  eastern  shore. 
In-law,  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Mar- 
been  happy  to  learn  of  your 
In    spiritual    things.     So,    If 
bit  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBK 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF    UAim 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAGES 

Saturday,  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  rather  interesting  compilation  of 
statements  regarding  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  in  1945,  the  British  loan  In 
1946.  and  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948. 
covering  the  various  objectives  of  cur- 
rency stabilization,  the  endins:  of  trade 
barriers,  strengthening  security,  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  fruitful  and  peaceful 
world;  and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 


British  loan,  tM6 


**Tfe4catdit  to  Eiu:L«j<l  w  in  no  way  a  prvc«tlent  tor 
loans.    Its   p.-irtlcular    purpow   (r<Mn    ths 
can  point  of  view  is  to  tnt  a  aujor  S(«ment 
he  world's  trade  trom  tb«>  coneney  and  trade 
fetiom  by  wbieh  it  is  now  ihntricrl"  (!<««n. 
of  the  Tressary  Vininn  befare  Senate  Bank- 
sad  Currency  Commjttw,  Mar.  8.  iMrt). 


dae  BrttWi  toan^  win  aid  BrMHi  fwevery  sod 

at  tbe  nan  tlas  be  ot  mot- 

ardv«ota«a  to  this  country"  (Seovtary  o( 
—Mfes  Hsory  Wallaea  b«ior«  Senate  B«niiiof 
Cwrsaey  Commute*,  M:u-  12,  IMS) 

*—    — -*~   t  nit.^1   .>:tat«*^rttlah  lnder> 

bo  UabtUaad  oo  a  modified 
■■d  tke  United  SutM  and 
tswtbir  acainst  ttxt  mce  to 

'    (Wi— tnr    H.    Alitandik 

ta  tiM  Ssoale,  CoxoaBasMNAL  Hkiord. 
.  ».  IMS,  p.  41S3). 

Bnthb  teandal  ■premesl  is  tbr  supplemmt 

to  eoaiplMMDt  si  Brvttoa  WuoOs.    It  u  mera- 

hs  iDMitat  9  of  tb«  transttioa  period  in 

-.  Md  ttaae  ti  W  ttos  nmaee"  (Soe> 

e(  tks  ttmmn  VtaML  bsar««B  belm 

_  mot  J  C< 

P.W). 


onuntttfc.  May 


MiiTshall  plan,  IWS  (first  j-ftir) 


"It  (this  European  profRam)  is  aimed  at  acbievinf  a 
tnaa,  solid,  firm,  economic  recovery,  and  rv<«astruc- 
tion  of  this  devastated  part  of  the  world.  •  •  ••' 
(AmbasBsdor  Lewis  Douglas,  hearlnits  before  Sen- 
ate Toniga  IMatiam  Ceaoyttee  oo  ERP.  — 
Coat.,  ad  SMB..  pci.  p.  ai.  Jaa.  9.  i»tt). 
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Bnttaa  Weoda.  IMA 


Ead  trade  berrtars 


n«ftmi.  reaeeftil  woiid^. 


iaw.l»«l 


'Bntton  Woods  U  the 
DmaUrt—  OalfeiL    To 

:i*«M 

I  vaB  as  a  political 

'  (Dasn  Aehcson, 

of  State,  ' 

HoBse  . 

CuiisBey,  IMk 

". "     .    "      1  ssQaboratfaa 

iuttOB   ll 
«1B  MC 

(DeaB 
al 
ikiacaaMi 

TVth  Cong..  1st 

"ThKj  (the 
meats;  ■•  ■■  parti  aiT  • 
vhala.  Tbst  whais  k  ear  hope  far 
a  aeenre  and  fraitfol  woiid,  a  werid 
ki  arbteb  pfaiB  pcefile  iB  an  eeoBtries 

**  ^*»fc  ***"*!*  ''**'^  ^^^*^  ^ 

of  thair  Ubor,  sad  vark  out  their 
sereral  dastteia  la  saesrity  and 
paaee"  (TrankBB  D.  Koearreit  mcs- 
aiwa.  Feb.  U,  MS). 


•■OBe  ntatar  TJrtne  af  jMi  toao 

it  an  iliamtt  ta  sr  ■»  Tththt  Irt'^'ir*  iir-^n 
atkar  abatatlta  to  trade  betwaa  ■asjaa"  QDaaa 
AAaaaB,a»eecb  tsthe  Vaiud  NallBaa  AaaadaUba 

afWaijiBBS.  r*.  L  mm. 

*7{avaiB«BatvaaMafaeBfvttolMta«0M8Bvin 
be  •waad  sp  fciiii  the  fliiH«i  aaiaaii  by 
BrltHite£irc  iiaiairlia  —at  be  sptg  in  tb« 

uamm  SBam.  to  the  Saaatiw  riiBnaaaansif 
BaooBO,  Apr.  SB»  IMS,  pi  41SD- 
"nt  Brttfai  baa  wg  aW  gwiarrral  of  worid  trade 


afthe 


VtVBI. 


.  oTOiMMaai^&evyWal* 
BaakiDg  and  Cmrency  Com- 
L  BaeOBD,  Mar.  U,  1»«8, 


yeart 


•af  the  (Mvsbam  pian  soetMdi^  tb«  aKke  iMr- 
aarlMalsfcywtM>ijtbiB»l>B—sli.   WMkttaM 

aactiaa,  nd  aamiatiTt  tnAa  the  wU  vfll 

■cMbv*  a  anr  ma  Unty  wbMh  aa^  a  SMiaaaB 

vaiys  atsnavt  la  afaet"  (Wn  Cliyiaii, 

MO), 

"I  Onaly  bdiere   •   •    •   that  s  recoTwy 
for  Barape  or  dM  liae  awl  aatore  profMaad  by 

nr.Aaaaal 
HTin— .  HiwftiO  baSwa  SraBte  riiilia  BUtt 
tkHM  Coaamittee  on  EKP.  MM  A  Ceng^  ad  laH..  pL 
1.  p.  atS,  Jan.  tX  IMS). 


tn  the 

BAnarr.  in  the 
Apr.  17. 1M6.  p. 


artte 

astt). 

"ThM  tow  weald  bt_ 
OTcr,  Ire^rd  this  laaB  aa 

la  tba  warU  whiete  are  as  tbe  aaat  af  I 

•^potaL"  fSemtor  Aoada,  radiD  ipeecb  ia  Boa- 
too.  Apr.  ».  IMS). 


-Tbis  _ 
krofths 
kaput  aftihe 
UT.tatba 
c.  IMS.  p.  asai» 


of  the  werid  eeoaomie  pol- 

af  the  Coilad  Stalaa.    It 

'  fftjuatia  BaaiB- 

latHKnato.  Apr. 


it  ia  a  peapaaal  tbai  AoHilaabalp 

to  aave  Bcndrfraot  ewiiiaik  ma 

•    •   ••  fW«  ClBTtaa.  Co«- 

Bkxn*;  vai  91.  pc.  tt.  pp.  a«M  *). 

'<To  pratMSe  varM  paaae  aod  tbe  wmun 

palhr  af  tbe  Ci 


of  tbe  Uattad  ftata"  (t-J^  or  PuMIe 
Law  trz,  aoth  Coag..  ai  TCaa). 


*X  befiere  that  thk 


<a  EftP.aOtti  Cong.,  Sd  aaK,  p.  jac,  Jml  tX  IMS^ 
-This  kgkbrffcB    •    •    •    nekr  peace  and  ilaiiatty 
iB  a  ftce  warM.    •    •    •    HC  ' 


rs; 


p.misf. 


(SaaaMrVsJH 
KacoBO,  Now  t,  Uar. 


kUntt   by  Arcyiiskop   Berfu   at  St 
Patrick's  Day  BaiMiiiet,  Omaka,  Nefar. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  MIPS*  "X  A 

0  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNlTEL)  STATES 

Saturday.  AprH  2  (leoislatirt  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Ui.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jxrinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R»corb  the  address 
delivered  by  Archbishop  Herman  at  the 
annual  St.  Patriclc  s  Day  banquet,  spoii- 
•ored  by  Omaha's  Ancient  Order  of  ffi- 
bemians.  at  Omaha.  Nehr..  on  March  17, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  foOows: 


Looklnf  at  tbe  varld  throuKh 
I^BHM  vttt  wik  Chans*  the  drab,  sober 
fe^  of  ttM  tattden.  darkened  tinge  of  tb« 
•Bk  day.    Black  pre«ioiiihi  ■*■■  "dtb  a  aa*  boo 
aoBy   future   and   clouds 
wtilcb  daily  should  Mmb  wa    Here  and  tbm9 
In  an  eTer-vUi«iUn«  drolP  tbe  tiaunttn<  black 


te  n>totcbe<l  vlth  a  ylvki  red;  tbe  red  of 
blood  and  <fefiance  atreaminc  in  floodlikc 
torroita  tron  a  iippo— dly  txtmaOls  natkai 
ot  varttaaa  dPfa.  Sbm  «m  oar  a^n  iM*  by 
iMe.  her  acatM  and  oars  fougbk  an*  died,  and 
Ac  with  ua  aharod  tbe  rraits  of  nefeory. 

But  tba  sntoOakip  of  deceit  and  traacbary 
faded  fast  tax  the  dim  Ugbt  at  tba  aftcrglov; 
and  by  stealth  and  propaganda,  by  lasb  and 
priaaa  and  <leatb,  the  landa  at  10  countries 
art  ertOMpaad  vltb  the  rising  tkia  at  ahaoluie 
ilavary;  kiaa  of  God  and  looa  ot  self,  wttb 
a  poaitiTe  threat  to  all  Uhgty-lortof  aaan 
the  vorld  over.  Tbm  flboot  dpn^agOBP  aMnaee 
tn  history  f  aoaa  ik  v>  iBDit  tumifam  it  or 
perish. 

BbI  wttk  all  tb*  migfat  at  tbe  ■in**"«  ot 
«ttb  thalg  aoalai.  tlMir  aaent  poUea. 
and  thatr  martdnattwia.  tbay 
bavtiva baid  tlna  ta  ttvntac  ttia  vail 
Bat  oome  tba  ITtb  ot  ICarcb.  wttboat  a  idiia- 
par  at  a  g:tzn.  or  tba  elanJt  ot  a  etate,  or  a 
■anaatlon  of  force  or  tear,  the  wfaole  world 
turxM  graan.  Inrtaail.  tboa  ia  baard  arooad 
tba  ^oba  tba  t»a— p  at  l^wanrta  and  tboo- 
ffuMto  off  auv^^iV  teak.   Boa  ttiey  win  nattbar 

Iriah.  «bo  Cor  aaalatlaa  baa*  bam  too  la- 

jni\im.r  with  botb  tTiiBr  aotXBda,  inarch  oai  tbla 
*^r  praudly  and  traaiy.  gatty  boasting  ot  tbair 
faltb  aad  tiuadiaia  and  aU  tb* 
i^iptaTri  mad  join  la  tba  vearlng 
ot  tba  mmm. 


Green  Is  the  tymbcd  at  i  witMlliig 
It  ia  tbe  sign  of  another  springtime;  the 
of  better  thttigs  to  eome.  It  la  the 
to  the  threat  of  a  perpetual  winter 
of  diKCBktent,  tbe  nnnatant  iwiIimIh  that 
God  la  still  in  Bis  Bcaaw  and  aB  eooU  '^e 
right  with  tliia  world,  flpfcn  bnndred  years 
of  winter  neTer  Idottcd  oat  tsoBi  Mali  hearts 
the  undying  conTictloaa  Oat  sprtag  wovdd 
return,  no  matter  how  black  tbe  night  t  r 
long  tbe  weary  vlgfL 

Ltaig  and  aevere  waa  ttialr  wtattar. 
ftMOB.  tbelr  daily  diet. 
ed:  bok  akarvaMoa  waa  preferable  to  i 
and  rsiiikini  il  ioIBub  wittt  babea  at 
empty  breasts  turned  th^r  faces  to  tbe  gut- 
ter and  <Ued.  lest  tbey  loa*  tbair  aouls  by  a 
bowl  of  aoup.    Hunted  like  tlia  baaata  of  tba 

God  in  tba 
broke 

knk  ttw 
at 

and  caO*. 

of  tbem  I  met  m  ▲uakralia,  Taaaaaala.  and 
Kew  raaia^i  .*°*„*"  «*»  ^  world.    D»- 

ibi  lilawii^a  nf  tbair  Taariiitirr- —  Beoar 
aoBapaaad  by  an  oavrwtoslBtfag  foe  but  aeer 
ilukailinw.  for  tbey  waio  traa  to  their  con- 
of  freemen.  God's  children  cooM 
be  alaves  and  on*  day  tbey  would  ria* 
to  their  itatur*  and  regain  tbtir  birthright. 


\ 


r 
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mlaglcd  with  tbctr  tears.  pUytng 
hkto  >nd-— ek  the  Uve-lon^  day — friendless, 
nerer — for  dally  tbcy  held  sweet  converw 
when  tbey  toid  tbetr  beads  to  her.  wbo 
was  a  aorrowf ul  mother  too:  azul  brave  men 
walked  up  tl>e  rough,  bard,  stony  road,  first 
traveled  by  tbetr  SaTtour. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  patron 
satnt  of  these  berotc  people.  It  makes  little 
difference  where  he  was  bom;  sufBce  to  know 
that  be  dM  go  to  an  island  of  psgans  and, 
wtthotit  Moodihad  or  force  of  any  kind,  but 
by  the  pemMitfWMas  at  the  Gospel,  con- 
Tcrtcd  the  cnttre  land  to  the  sweetness  and 
peace  oi  the  Christian  way  of  Ufe.  He  had 
no  anny,  nor  wealth,  but  was  only  a  com- 
in  the  eyes  of  thoee  who  held  sway  in 
days.  But  he  did  his  work  and  did 
tt  van.  and  sfter  1 JOO  yean  It  still  perseveres. 
I  woBder  If  15  centnrias  from  now  a  parade 
ilMBa-  to  that  which  marched  up  Fifth  Ave- 
mM  In  New  York  this  afternoon  will  march 
through  the  streets  of  Moscow  In  honor  of 
Josef  Stalin?  He  Is  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
too.  There  are  no  parades  in  Berlin 
M  for  thoee  who  only  a  few  years  past 
natlimn*  heroes  They  htfd  power  and 
tmnMed.  and  their  subjects  obeyed 
in  ahject  faar  and  waved  banners  and  soma 
dosed  fists  when  they  passed  by.  They  were 
to  bring  great  blessings  to  their  people:  yet 
one  Ilea  tn  an  imnsmad  grave,  and  the  other 
toak  hla  own  life  aa  a  cringing  slave. 

There  Is  a  lessen  in  St.  Patrick's  Day  for  aU 
freemen,  and  there  is  s  promise  of  hope  for 
all  who  suffer  under  the  cruel  heel  of  the 
tyrant.  St.  Patrick,  saint  and  aposUe.  gave 
the  Irish  a  faith  that  not  all  the  fury  of  the 
tyrant  nor  any  form  of  human  adversity 
could  tear  out  of  tnelr  hearts.  During  all 
the  long  years  they  stood  for  God  and  St. 
Patrick  and  their  native  land.  And  they 
won.  They  kept  their  faith,  and  they  earned 
their  freedom.  All  freemen  can  learn  from 
the  Irish  that  loyalty  to  Ood.  and  to  Him 
alone,  can  keep  them  free. 

There  it  grave  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
present-day  world  has  learned  this  lesson. 
ATter  the  most  disastrous  war  In  history  we 
stUl  do  not  have  peace.  Men  sit  at  Ubles 
and  barter  and  hs«^e.  and  13  men  keep  this 
world  in  turmoil.  Will  they  ever  learn  that 
without  faith  in  God.  the  one  source  of  truth, 
there  can  be  no  faith  In  yotir  fellow  man? 
Without  trust  In  Him.  the  One  who  will  keep 
Hla  promises,  there  can  be  no  security  In  the 
vhlma  of  cur  nelghb<n^?  Without  Insplrs- 
tkm  from  Him.  there  can  be  no  safe  planning 
for  the  futxire?  Without  a  jwayer  to  Him  for 
help.  He  who  Is  still  the  ruler  of  the  world 
and  our  provident  Pather.  this  world  will 
perish? 

There  is  a  lesson  ioo  for  all  those  who  even 
today  languish  tn  prison  cells,  martyrs  for  lib- 
erty and  love  at  thatr  faUowmen.  There  have 
been  Cardinal  Mlndaasntys  and  Archblahop 
HilHiiiis  in  the  long  lUt  at  Irish  saints. 
Msy  8t.  Pstrick  sustain  them  and  causa  tham 
to  remember  that  all  those  who  suffer  perse- 
cuuon  for  Justice  sake  can  look  to  the  Irlah 
and  kikow  that  theirs  U  the  kingdom  of 
and  theirs  too  must  be  the  f  readom  d 
ehUdran  of  Ood. 

Thus  tt  Is  that  this  evening  In  the  city  of 
Omaha,  tn  glortoua  America,  the  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick  rejoice  in  him  and  his  children. 


tadayaflOMbf. 
;  teda^r,  thay  glorir  te  ttoa 
at  days  tbst  are  past.  It  u  right  and  propMr 
that  tt  should  be  so.  Pride  of  ancestry  wlU 
be  the  incentive  for  Imltstlon.  Our  forebear - 
«n  came  here  seeking  liberty  and  were  wel- 
earned.  They  had  their  days  a€  sadnses:  they 
were  objects  uf  ridicule,  aeoffsd  st.  calumi- 
nated  on  the  stage,  denied  the  opporttwtty 
ct  employment.  But  in  the  spirit  of  their 
patron  and  their  fathers,  they  too  remained 
faithnu  to  Ood  and  to  their  burning 


w«y 


forlunate 


t[> 

'ire 


erer 


advance  ment 


Amerlc  in 


for  a  free 
fought  and 
are  the 
rillces. 

Are  we 
been  good 
ttim?     Do 
or  ever  last  i4g 

Have  we 
the 

we  one  tiny 
who  fought 
the 

Are  we  aw 
now?    If  I 
on  this  day 
now  to 
those  who 
not  be  too 
spirit  of  St. 
and  Americk 
act   It.   lov« 
much  will 
ever   be 
faithful 

It's  a 
St.  Patrick 
wide 
green. 


ral:e 


prei  ent 


greiit 


world  —the 


of  life  m  lovely  America.    Some 

died  to  preserve  It  here,  and  we 

beneficiaries  of  their  sac- 


t^eir  worthy  sons?     America  has 
us.    What  have  we  done  In  re- 
spend  our  time  In  complaint 
criticism? 

performed  one  positive  act  for 

of  our  beloved  land?    Have 

spark  of  the  seal  of  our  pioneers. 

against  overwhelming  odds  that 

way  of   life   might   be   bom? 

to  the  dangers  which  beset  her 

^ould  leave  one  thought  with  you 

It  would  be  this:  Are  we  acting 

in  America  the  sufferings  of 

lave  gone  before  us?    There  may 

much  time  left.    I  ask  you  in  the 

Patrick  to  put  your  faith  in  Ood 

to  a  practical  purpose.    Live  It. 

It.     Much    has   been   given   us; 

>e  expected  in  return.     May  we 

Sons   of   St.    Patrick   and 

of  America. 

day  for  the  Irish,  this  feast  of 

It's  a  great  day  for  the  whole. 

day  that  the  world  turns 
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EXT  SNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOi.  £STES  KEFAUVER 


IN  TH2 

Saturdaii 


or  TXNNKSSXS 

SI^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

.  April  2  {legislative  day  of 
FMday,  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  KEI  AUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appenlix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Atlantic  Union."  from  the  New 
York  Hen  Id  Tribune  of  March  9,  1949. 

There  tn  ing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  whole 
ctdlng  to 
reality    anc 
Atlantic 
ferent 
sources  of 
coalescing 
carrying 
and   future 
are  aware 

A  single 
patches 
almost 
would  hsve 
Danes    are 
throwing 
Uanee.  not 
oOer  them 
iB  a  cold 
with  one's 
The 
pand  their 


ATLANTIC    UNION* 

ierles  of  developmenu  are  coln- 

aitest.  In  a  dramatic  way,  to  the 

vitality    of    the    great    Idea    of 

uAlon.     Starting   from   many   dlf- 

sprli  gs  of  motive,  from  many  special 

aope  or  anxiety,  the  origins  are 

into    a    mighty    historic    stream. 

with    tt   a   greater   present    power 

potential   than   many,   perhaps. 


wh  ch 
tncc  nceivable. 


tielr 


wl 


politic  Kl 


bicameral 
which  the 
•ad  Bre 
alB.  Prance 
burg,   who 
Treaty.     In 
tlons 
moualy 


deiirse      aid  under  t  le 


aid 


lay's  news  brings  a  grist  of  dls- 
ao  years  ago  would  have  been 
and  even  10  years  ago 
seemed  almost  Improbable.    The 
following    the     Norwegians     In 
fate  in  with  the  Western  al- 
that  alliance  can  as  yet 
4ny  absolute  security,  but  because 
perilous  world  one  must  stand 
(  wn  side,  in  defiance  of  the  risks. 
pact  powers  are  alwut  to  ex- 
rudimentary  organisation  of  the 
nalty— an  organl- 
atraady  teeludaa  a  Joint  de- 
and   a   common   structure   of 
(^peratlon — to  embrace  a  com- 
organ.    They  are  projecting  a 
(onsuttattva  polttleat  eouncU.  to 
hrae  ■noMMlTlaa  powers.  Italy. 
1  be  invited,  together  with  Brit- 
the  Low  Countries,  and  Luxem- 
the  signers  of   the  Bnusels 
Waahington   the  Porelgn   Rels- 
of  the  Senate  bae  unanl- 
the  bill  authorMng  further 
Admln- 


ComsUttee 
rep<rted 


Istratlon.  the  basic  expression  and  genera- 
tor of  western  European  and  Atlantic  union. 
And  the  Atlantic  Pact  text  Itself  is  reported 
to  have  been  completed  and  referred  to  the 
participating  powers  for  early  action. 

These  are  all  striking  developments,  each 
pointing  In  Its  own  way  to  the  emergence 
of  a  new  form  of  political  union  and  organ- 
ization, a  new  factor  In  the  tangled  history 
of  Western  culture.  Something  like  a  United 
States  of  Western  Europe,  operating  In  inti- 
mate alliance  with  the  strengths  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  Is  already  on  horizons 
where  a  few  years  ago  one  could  scarcely 
Imagine  that  such  a  thing  could  ever  appyear. 
Behind  Its  appearance  are.  plainly,  two  great 
factors:  One  Is  the  successful  organization 
of  the  vast  totalitarian  empire  of  Soviet  com- 
munism, operating  on  principles  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  those  of  the  lll>ertarlan 
West  and  Inevitably  a  threat  to  every  system 
which  refuses  to  accept  them.  The  other  is 
the  realization  by  the  American  people  that 
the  best  use  to  which  they  can  put  their  own 
resources,  their  own  blood  and  their  own 
convictions  Is  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  common 
western  system  capable  of  standing  by  Its 
own  strength  and  power  against  any  alternate 
method  for  organizing  human  life  and 
human  needs. 

without  the  threat  of  Soviet  Russia,  there 
would  be  no  pressure  for  Atlantic  union; 
without  the  resolve  of  the  United  States  to 
support  it,  an  Atlantic  union  would  be  im- 
possIMe.  Both  factors  are.  however,  present; 
and  from  them  a  new  s3rnthesis  of  Inter- 
national policy,  a  new  and  creative  develop- 
ment of  goveriunental  organization.  Is  actu- 
ally appearing  In  world  history.  It  is  not 
growing  out  of  theory,  but  out  of  facts;  with 
clarity  of  understanding  and  vision  among 
the  peoples.  It  will  continue  to  grow,  and 
Its  possibilities  are  almost  limitless. 


Traman  Economics  and  the  Realities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

Oy  PXNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Truman  Economics  and  the 
Realities,"  published  in  the  PhUadelphia 
Inquirer  of  April  1,  1949. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TSCMAN  ECONOMICS  AND  THZ  BSAUTIXS 

President  Truman's  dogged  insistence  on 
higher  taxes  and  stand-by  wage  and  price 
controls,  tn  the  fsce  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  inflationary  farces  are  dwindling, 
merits  no  support  either  in  Congress  or  from 
the  public. 

niere  was  doubt  about  the  need  for  these 
conuols  last  January,  when  the  President 
asked  for  legislation  authorising  them, 
■vents  In  the  past  2  montlis  have  removed 
the  doubt:  they  have  made  tt  certain  that 
there  is  st  this  time  no  Justification  for 
moves  to  give  the  executive  branch  power  to 
clamp  down  ceilings  on  either  wagee  or 
prices. 

Mr.  Trwnan  passed  lightly  over  the  facta 
of  recent  economic  history  in  ■— filing  that 
hla  antl-lnflatton  propoeala  are  still  deslrahle. 
Be  Ignored  the  evidence  of  falling  prices  la 
many  lines,  of  increasing  suppUes  at  goodi 
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the  consumers  want.  In  effect,  be  dl 
with  the  top  financial  advisers  in  bis  cBkiai 
family,  who  have  been  tasuing  EXatementa 
Maanrlng  the  public  that  the  current  peloe 
drop  doea  not  mean  the  Nation  is  headed  to- 
ward a  eerlona  depreaslon. 

That  ts  sound  advice.  There  is  no  reaaon 
to  fear  that  the  reduction  in  prices  is  any- 
thing but  the  result  of  the  operation  o(  tiro 
perfectly  normal  factors  in  a  ftee  eoonomy — 
supply  approaching  and  sometimee  esoeedlng 
demand  and  overpricing  of  aome  artldea. 

Those  clearly  do  not  add  up  to  a  dire  slt- 
\}ation  tar  the  Nation's  economy.  They 
mean  that  the  full-scale  prodxiction  since 
the  end  of  the  war  ts  beginning  to  show  its 
effect,  and  that  the  overpricing  stemming 
nrom  scarcities  Is  responding  to  resistance  of 
buyers. 

Btrt  if  an  orderly  price  drop  Is  no  cause  for 
alarm,  neither  Is  It  an  occasion  for  institut- 
ing controls  aimed  at  keeping  wagea  and 
prices  from  soaring  cut  ct  sight.  U  the  situ- 
ation should  change,  there  wi!I  be  time  to  act. 

In  renewing  his  demand  for  stand-by  con- 
trols. Mr.  Truman  appears  to  be  unaware  of 
tiK  ewfno—*^  forces  at  work. 
puams  now.  when  there  Is  no 
at  a  move  to  m.ike  Government  oootrals  a 
permanent  part  of  the  economy,  to  Intcrlere 
at  aooae  future  date  with  all  ec  moosle 
activity. 

The  President's  demand  for  higher  taxes 
also  seems  strange  In  view  of  the 
of  the  Nation's  markets  that 
forces  are  disappearing  For  it  will  be  re- 
Bksmbered  that  last  year,  when  Mr.  Truman 
vetoed  a  tax  reduction,  he  did  so  on  the 
groimds  that  higher  taxes  were  neeeeaary  to 
take  the  steam  out  ol  inftationary  pwetaaa- 
poewr. 

Mow  prteea  are  falling,  and  still  Mr.  Truman 
asks  for  higher  taxes.  Bat  he  faile  to  aannr 
the  queetkm  whether,  if  higher 
year  were  essential  as  a  deflationary 
they  would  not  be  just  as  deflattocary  thla 
year  when  the  Nation  doe&n  t  need  any  more 
deflation,  and  the  administration  Itaelf  la 
invoking  Ita  powers  to  modify  the  doauaerd 

Meet  Americans  will  subacribe  vrhole- 
beartedly  to  Mr.  Truman's  fleeire  to  avoid  a 
<«eflclt  this  year.  But  the  alternatives  fac- 
ing him  are  not  simply  to  have  a  defleit  or 
have  higher  taxea. 

The  Byn*>hL> — and  long-overdue — sxep  to 
avert  a  deficit  U  to  start  work  richi  mam  on 
cuning  down  the  swoUen  Pedcral  tadget. 
The  President's  budget  recommendations  in- 
crease, instead  of  reducing,  the  number  and 
stae  of  the  sprawling  OcewMsaat  taveavMn 
themselves  a  tuimndw  ifealB  en  the  eeeo- 
omy.  The  Nation  would  fK  batter  govem- 
■■■»  aarvice^-and  pceft^e  eUmlBate  the 
dsAdt — If  the  adminletratliao  undertook  a 
sincere  pruning  Job  this  year.^ 

The  Nation's  coonoaay  to  strong,  but  ft 
could  be  sertouaty  haraaed  by  the  in-ad*iaed 
by  the  Preatdeot.  An  apfwoaeti 
facta,  not  political  cam- 
Is  essential.  If  Mr.  Tttnaan 
In  hie  drive  for  ecmtrola 
that  would  be  unaeaMMry  i 
he    wUl    fully    fisHiu    aaotlMr    defeat    In 


SmUi  Hikte  (or  RlitMsler 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAHHEW  M.  NEELY 


m  TH»  SBCATV  or  TH«  VHtrWD  STAflB 

5a£srdaf.  djnil  2  (legislattce  daw  of 
Fridm,  March  Ity.  1949 

Mr.    NKELT.     Mr.    Preatdeni.   I   •* 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoib  an  interest- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  United  States  News  and  WorkL 
Report. 

"niere  Iteixig  no  obikcUoa.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R£CO«», 
as  fcdlows: 

lOB 
.IBAB  a  MATXVS 

(Sotith's  poUtk:al.  buiiUieae  Ufe  Is  at  stake 
tn  Senate  fight  against  filSbustcr.  Any 
change  now  upsets  an  old  system.  Right  to 
talk  a  bill  to  death  is  a  weapon  to 
Statea*  rlgbta.  to  beat  antUyneh  lawa 
rl^ts  plans  for  Ne^ro.  What  aonthenk  eon- 
■Mialisiii  fear  is  a  Senate  gag  nde  that  will 
cut  their  power,  swing  Sooth  over  to  New 
Deal  ways.) 

The  battle  o*  the  flllbtister,  now  being 
waged  in  the  Senate.  InvtMves  twr  more  than 
whether  a  majority,  or  two-thirds,  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  able  to  shut  off  debate.  It 
13  a  stand  of  southern  Senators  to  keep  the 
old  way  of  Ufe  for  the  Sooth  and  to  keep 
I  places  of  power.  And  it  is  a  battte 
hi  wMab  northern  conscrratives  have  a  big 
stake. 

The  fight  Is  the  first  engagement  in  the 
f  mpaigw  to  halt  President  Truman's  cItU. 
righta  program.  It  marks  a  show-dovm  be- 
tween ucaiBSi  iiiilTi  and  New  Deal  forces,  of 
both  pwtlaa.  Buatnees  outalde  the  South  Is 
tatereeted  In  the  fl^t.  Many  atJwUmu 
jdasts  run  on  nertbacB  capital.  Sootfaem 
Democrats  often  have  eeaabtaed  with  north- 
ern Republicans  to  fi^t  off  New  Deal  labor 
and  tax  legislation,  llie  (dd  coalition  now 
ts  threatened. 

Through  the  filibuatcr.  with  Its  tinllmltcd 
debate,  southern  Oenaters  have  been  able  to 
tAi>  to  death  many  measuree  that  might 
have  dooaaad  the  poUtical  qaten  that  holds 
them  In  power.  Under  the  present  regime, 
the  South  stays  conaervative  and  bnslnea 
has  a  atrong  voice  In  running  affairs.  The 
system  thrives  on  low  rotes  and  a  divided 
labor  force.    The  fBSbartcr  has  helped  south- 

ereera   beat    u ■■■    tt»   gtae    the 

broader  voting  prlTflegea  and  better  jobs. 

Now  the  South  seee  Its  old  weapon  en- 
dangered. A  plan  to  ttitttn  Senate  rules 
against  the  tUtbtttter  Is  taking  shape  in  a 
Senate  committee.  It  would  prevent  a  small 
mlD«tty  ct  the  Senate  from  talking  endlessly 
untB  they  have  kITlad  a  MD  or  fbreed  tta 
vnthdrawal.  TMa  baa  bee*  the  "  ~ 
■outhcraers  have  ueed  to  hold 
antllvnching  and  anti-paD-tas     _ 

Death  to  coaUtion:  Sovtharaers  aay  the 
end  c^  the  filibuster  would  slowly  strangle 
the  ooaliticn  of  80uth«n  Donocrats  and 
northcm  BepoMJcana  by  pennlttlng  leglsU- 
tloB  to  pane  that  would  mu  tui  u_the  present 
pcMttcal  re<rtroe  tai  the  Ouwth.  Tbiwiigi  tbia 
eoaUtkm  BepubUeana  aad  auilietu  Dhbo* 
ceata  have  been  able  to  bold  in  check  Deoao- 
cratlc  Presktenu  and  New  Deal  legitiatian 

The  aostkMeBesa  argue  that  caaMieal  ol 
the  poO  tax  would  widen  the  baae  of  the 
electorate  in  the  South  aad  mlgbt  Imperil 
sense   eouthem    imieiii  "Iffea.     Mm   act   to 

I  at  )oba  would  taring  the  Psd- 


the 

the  Negro  and  the  wbtta  m 

the  South.    An  undivided 
foree  would  be  eatfv  to  uirtwilM.  and 
f  oree  in  the  Booth 


for 
The   Bewth'a 

the   taatUse  of   the 
of  theee  the  fight     _ 

k  the  key   iiiiigpw  mt.    If  the 
rtdee  are  riianged  to  ban  fliftneaan.  eouth- 
)  hava  little  bapa  at  wtaa«B«  their  fight. 
that  hold  down  the   rote  are 


Important  to  the  Sooth's 
and  southerners  fear  the 
unltmlaitlQn. 

A  low  vote  bolsters  the  preeent  system. 
K^^TimMi^  vrtth  about  the  same  population. 
caat  tluee  tlmea  as  many  TOtce  in  tttc  1M8 
Prealdentla!  dectkm  aa  did  Arkansas  and 
flee  times  as  many  as  South  Carolina:  Iowa 
east  five  times  ss  many  votes  as  AlalMUBa; 
Mbmeaota  three  thnee  aa  many  as  Georgia 
or  Vbglnla.  In  southern  prlmarlea  the  aver- 
age range  of  voting  Is  from  1  or  S  percent  ct 
the  potential  total  in  Virginia  to  23  percent 
in  Texas. 

Ibm  pcU  tax.  whoae  lunoval  by  Federal 
leglalatlon  aouthemere  now  are  fighting.  Is 
oetlv  one  at  the  restrict kme  that  help  to  hold 
down  the  vole.  Three  eeuUiem  States  have 
^jeupeety  quattAcatkms  for  eating.  The  re- 
quirement usually  is  for  ownerab^  of  40 
acres  of  land  or  $300  of 
Seven  Seatee  have 
for  vottag:  aeeei 
of  a  poa  tax  before  raOxtg. 

As  It  stende.  the  poO  tas  la  only  a 
ing  symbol.  In  aoeh  8mtaa 
glA.  LoulaSaiia.  and  North 
have  abidlalied  it.  the  pefc— tage  at 
ttal  voters  wbo  baOet  la  mat  onch  h:;^s« 
than  It  la  in  poB-^aa  Statea.  The  real  Job 
of  »»«M*«g  down  the  vote  Is  done  tn 
southern  MaAea  by  the  boeeda  of 
in  the  conntlea.  Ttaeee  pam  an  enter  quall- 
ficatlona.  They  can  maka  It  hard  for  voters 
to  register. 

A  united  labor  force  in  the  South  la  feared 
both  by  the  politictans  and  by  builneei  In- 
terests. It  is  this  fear.  In  part,  that  under- 
llce  eoaae  oT  the  oppnaltliwi  to  the  biU  to 
require  tnduatrlee  to  give  Negroee  an  equal 
chance  with  whites  at  all  kinds  of  jcbs.  Por 
Negroes  and  w^iltas  have  been  played  against 
each  other  by  eoaae  eouthem  ludustitea  to 
hcfp  down  unkmlaatton.  A  Labor  Depart- 
aeent  etudy  of  imions  tn  the  South  sstya. 
**Baoe  prejudice  has  been  used  to  bmk 
atrfkee  in  the  South  (and  elaeaheee)  and  to 
keep  workers  divided  among  ladal  lines." 

This  Is  cited  as  one  of  thrm  important 
facton  that  have  kept  down  iinlnnlmttoa 
in  the  South.  Another  Is  tlie  fact  that  much 
cf  the  southern  lahor  force  comes  tTom  f anna 
and  Is  not  aonrntoaaed  to  group  action.  And 
the  third  la  that  ttare  la  a  great  eerambia 
of  dHpeeately  poor  people  from  tarma  for 
3oba.  TbM  lasult  la  tkM  vnloas  have  grown 
alovly  In  the  aooth.    But  now  they  are  tak- 


Negroes  and  whites  alike  are  moving  away 
from  farms  and  into  cities  of  the  South, 
htmttng  better  Jobs.  Between  IMl  end  1M5. 
upward  of  SjBMuOM  ebemged  their  piacea  o( 
resldmce.  Soaae  nam  are  BoatDg  back  to 
farms,  for  tlMre  are  aoi  niinngb  Joba  to  go 
around  in  the  South.  Southern  taoomea  al- 
moat  trebled  between  1188  and  19M.  but  to 
the  Utter  year  they  still  ateiaged  tSOO  a 
year  lesa  than  thoee  at  the  rest  of  the  eoOB- 
try. 

A  politician^  nightmare  Is  shapfng  up  to 
thto  pletme  <tf  the  South.  U  the  white  man 
and  the  Tfnrn  throer  down  racial  prejadlea 

With  sUmiget  unSooa.  the  votkers  can  do 

the  same  job  on  aoutheni  tuueexvaUTee  they 
hava  dooe  oa  northern  jmeertatlves. 

TyYit*****"""  of  what  can  happen  already 
have  shown  up.  Wnm  ISarMXPrm  waa  elactod 
to  the  Senate  txom  Tinnmiei  by  the^Wf 

a  majamy  of  the  popOtv  mce  to  the  Oaomla 

f*^i'gnmli  nil  district  that  tnciwdwe  Atlanta, 
3  ycMB  1^0.  by  muatertag  the  ooanMBad  lop- 
pvt  of  labor  and  Necraea.    She  faOad  tt 


4 


Southern  potttldana.  therefore,  are 
tag  hani  to  Ih***  to  tfMOk  any  efTort  by  the 
pedmai  Oii^BmiaT  to  bring  the  wbSto 
wcrker  and  the  Negro  worker  together.    But 
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arc  driving  Bteadlly  toward  more 
prlTttafM-  I&  every  •outhem  State,  they  arc 
develoi^ng  careful,  thoughtful  leadership. 
Toung  MccroM  are  taking  adTaatag*  of 
■efaoola.  TiM  Sooth  now  U  ipendtBt  more 
for  Negro  schools  alone  than  It  did  a  few 
y«an  ago  for  both  white  and  Negro  schools. 

Ilcpoca  arc  Insisting  on  more  pay.  a  larger 
put  In  all  Unds  of  woric.  and  shorter  hours. 
Hagro  wocnen  are  demanding  more  pay  and 
leas  worii.  or.  In  view  of  the  better  pay  of 
tbdr  husbands,  they  are  not  working.  This 
Is  deeply  rssented  by  the  white  South,  long 
conditioned  to  Negro  help  for  little  pay. 

whites  are  angry  snd  fighting 
ly  to  bold  back  the  drive  of  the 
for  a  better  share  of  everything.  Much 
bltumeas  Is  developing.  The  Ku  Kiux  Klan 
is  marching  again,  and  tne  preachers  of  race 
hatred  are  busy.  But  broad  factors  are  at 
work  In  southern  schools  and  colleges  to 
Chang*  the  old  pattern  of  thought. 

Ai  this  situation,  old-line  southern  poll- 
tlelBBS  are  fighting  with  their  bscks  to  the 
wall.  If  white  and  Negro  workers  In  the 
South  manage  to  work  together  and  get  to 
the  polls,  they  can  send  a  new  kind  of  south- 
erner to  Washington.  He  would  speak  for 
the  poorcBt  people  In  the  Nation  and  might 
make  the  New  York  and  Chicago  New  Dealers 
look  like  pikers.  The  southerners  want  to 
use  the  filibuster  to  halt  th'a  trend. 


Tke  Ckttcaco  Hoiuing  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiKOis 
XM  THK  SSNATE  OT  THK  UMITZD  STATES 

Saturday.  April  2  (Ugislattve  day  of 
Friday.  March  li).1949 

Mr.  DOOaUM.  Mr  Prealdent.  1  Mk 
^■■■■■iiiiMi.  eonMOt  to  hsve  printed  in 
tlM  Appendix  of  the  Rtcmp  m  tdMorlsl 
Mtttted  "Ctaamo  snd  8  1070^'  tron  tto« 
CMcMO  tuo'TlflMa  of  March  2J,  IMf. 
Thu  rditorUI  points  oiH  Um  Mti  ftr 
lioiMlnff  by  m  Urn*  miomoI  wt  mt  Ptmt' 
UMon.  Mid  I  beju^r  it  mmOi  bt  mIM 
td  flM  stuntton  of  ftU  Mmnbtr*  of  CtS' 


There  being  no  ol»|octlon,  the  «ditO' 
ftel  WM  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
I,  M  follow! : 

OMtrseo  Afir*  e.  tefe 
/§  h^Mistng  siu/rtage  u  M  ehpoale 

Ihat  etery  poaalble  OMflMd  Of 
M  ikoMld  be  UMd/ 
That  li  why  Chleefo  bea  •  ciafce  la  f.  1090, 
the  bipartlsaii  MMUrte  bOlMlAf  Mil,    Tbet  le 
wby  tbe  people  er  OMeago  and  tbeir  dtjr  |ov« 


0M  brtilad  tbe  drive  for 
S.  iOTO  In  Canffwe,  Mid  ebouM  prepare  to 
make  tbe  immmmmi  um  of  lu  prutuionc 
vtaea  It  U  eneeted. 

8.  1070  to  prtmarlly  a  Mil  to  provide  P«d> 
oral  aid  for  cities  in  slum  clearance  and  the 
eonstnaetloo  ot  pabUe.  low-rent  boualiif. 
What  n  Mgbt  BMen  to  Chicago  has  been 
lliyrllicfl  for  Sun-Tlmas  readers  by  David 
Aaderaon.  As  the  bUl  now  stands,  Chicago 
could  qualify  for  90.000  hoaaai  to  be  built  by 
the  Chicago  Housing  Authority  over  the  nest 
e  yaars. 

We  now  have  In  operation  fewer  than  S.OOO 
permanent  public  dwellings,  with  about 
UOOO  more  In  sl^ht.  Thus  S.  1070.  If  Chi- 
eago  oOlclalA  are  on  their  toes,  could  maan 
tripling  the  city's  stock  of  public  housing. 

We  naed  that  public  housing  fur  many 
One   of   the   suongaat   reason*   is 


1 M48 

rly 


posti  rar 


the  terrific 
all   types, 
planning 
343.000  fami 
and  flats. 

kleaaured 
housing  units 
If  we  don't 
even  wor&e 
filling  the 

Though 
building,  o 
In  Chicago 
the  bucket 
of  the 
the  suburbs 
slsted  of 

We   nsed 
We  need  holne 
home  build  ng 
slums  to  be 
gets    demaqd 
housing 
plans. 

Well.  Un" 
think  so. 
get  a  frlencf y 
One 
project  In 

In  rejecti^ 
council 
no-racial 
slum-cleara;  t 
narrow  the 
tlon  policy 
a  substantlil 
Integral 
clearance 


3ver-all  shortage  of  housing  of 

rhe   metropolitan   housing   and 

copncll  estimates  that  more  than 

ies  need  new  or  rebuilt  homes 


against  the  need.  30.000  public 

are  a  drop  in  the  bucket.    But 

go  after  the  30.000.  we  shall  be 

)ff.    Private  enterprise  Just  Isn't 

n»ed. 


b\  t 


alderm  in 


Ills 


decided 


pazt 


was  a  big  year  for  residential 

6.000  permits  were  taken  out 

iroper.     That,  too.  Is  a  drop  In 

x)mpared  with  the  need.     Most 

building  has  taken  place  in 

and  virtually  all  of  It  has  con- 

co4structlon  for  sale. 

home  building  Inside   the  city, 
building  for  rental.    We  need 
of  a  kind  that  will  permit 
rebuilt.    All  three  of  those  tar- 
that    a    substantial    public- 
prdgram   be   Included   in  Chicago's 


everybody  for  housing?     You'd 

public  housing  doesn't  always 

reception  In  the  city  council. 

has  blocked  a  public-housing 

ward  for  more  than  a  year. 

the  Carey  ordinance,  the  city 

not  to  apply  the  principle  of 

Son    to    privately    financed 

ce  projects.    It  cannot  afford  to 

area  in  which  the  nonsegrega- 

loes  operate.    It  should  go  after 

public-housing  program  as  an 

of  the  city's  long-range  slum- 


se  p-egat: 


pUns. 


Central  America 


EXTfNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


„. 


HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAIKB 

Of  THK  PC  lATI  or  THE  WtTtD  PTATUI 

Saturda  ',  April  2  Heoittative  day  ol 
ri\day.  March  li>,1949 

Mr,  BKlWyTUI  Mr.  Pre»ldent,  all 
too  Infrequently  in  theae  days  we  bear 
•feplK  cone  rtietlve  efforte  to  broaden  un* 
dofitpndlii  I  and  to  Improre  effective  co« 
eperellon  i  mong  the  peoplee  In  our  aoai« 
BMtnlty  ei  neighbor*.  However,  there 
roeentty  c  ime  to  my  attention  whet  I 
Mleve  to  M  a  conatructlve  effort  nlong 
llMid  llnei  It  WM  exunded  by  one  of 
tmfMAi'ki  own  New  England  enterprlaee, 
feil  involvt  d  leiiiin  aducbtore  and  eKrl- 
dlllturuia  root  many  of  oor  ttatee,  and 
wae  direct  ^d  et  renulte  outelde  our  own 


Thd  UnAed  Fruit  Co.  Invited  KMne  24 
tducatlona  leadert— college  president* 
and  thonA  chiefly  tntereeted  In  tlie  im- 
provemeni  u(  (arming — to  viait  the  nrm'e 
operatlona  In  the  Republiee  of  Hondurax 
and  OuatrknaJa.  These  vl.sltors  not  only 
•tudled  th(  aceompU-shments  of  the  fruit 
company.  3Ut  also  had  opportunity  to 
examine  he  peculiar  problems  and 
singular  oiportunitles  existing  in  that 
part  of  th<  world. 

As  mlgh  be  expected,  these  men  made 
obsfTvatlO]  IS  and  reached  conclasions  of 
varied  nat  ire.  A  friend  has  given  me  a 
copy  of  th  fir  reports;  and  i  have  found 
them  somtwhat  Interesting,  particularly 
in  view  of  our  current  Interest  In  ways 


and  meatu 


of  our  frle  id5  and  neighbors  outside  the 


of  accelerating  the  progress 


United  States.  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
read  these  repoits  to  the  Senate  though 
they  are.  for  the  most  part,  brief;  but  I 
ask  unanimous  permission  to  include 
salient  points  from  their  reports  in  the 
Record,  so  they  will  be  available,  as  time 
permits,  for  wider  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  evidence 
everywhere  of  le  fundamental  need  of  ade- 
quate capital  operating  under  broau.  for- 
ward-looking policies.  Where  such  use  of 
capital  has  taken  place,  living  standards  of 
the  people  are  much  higher  and  health  and 
educational  opportunities  much  better. 
Sociologists  and  other  would-be  solvers  of  the 
world's  economic  and  social  problems  should 
study  this  section  before  criticizing  capital- 
istic developments.  (Dr.  Ernest  L.  Anthony, 
dean  of  agriculture.  School  of  Agriculture, 
Michigan  State  College.) 

The  United  Prult  Co.  has  done  a  fine  Job 
of  instUllng  a  philosophy  of  loyalty  to  the 
organization  in  the  personnel,  and  of  co- 
operation with  the  goveanments  and  the 
public  of  the  countries  In  which  you  operate. 
To  them,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  more  than 
a  company  to  produce  and  merchandise  vari- 
ous products;  it  Is  also  a  public  service  or- 
ganization, with  soclad  and  economic  re- 
sponsibUltles.     •     •     • 

In  other  words,  you  are  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  people.  To  me,  this 
philosophy  of  business  is  fundamentally 
sound.  In  business  as  In  other  activities  you 
will  always  get  back  far  more  than  you  give, 
even  though  what  you  give  costs  considerable 
money.  •  •  •  what  makes  a  company 
grtat  U  what  you  are  doing  for  human  wel- 
faiw:  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  tbe 
people;  providing  better  health  safegtuuds 
and  medical  care;  developing  the  reaoureat 
ef  llMM  eountrtM:  engaging  in  reforaatatlon 
•ad  aaa  eonaarratlon:  proeldlng  employ • 
ment;  educating  the  youtli;  Impnmtig  stt' 
tntionel  tebUe  ot  the  people,    •     •    • 

"Wbat  yen  ;p^t  tn  theM  wayf  win  m  ttoe 
lofif  rtm  reward  y/u  tn  rftenuef  to  •  far 
greater  degree  ttiett  a  pottey  el  Uke  ee  mtieli 
Ml  ftiu  can  t'ff  t>r'/flu  end  flte  as  tittle  m 
return  t/>  the  p«<>p(«  in  tke  eottntrtM  tn  wliieii 
youopvrete,  (Dr.C  ff  Brehm,  prMtdent,  the 
l/nlvertity  ot  Tenneasee.) 

TIM  eenatant  atuntlon  to  plant  and  eoll 
Mlenae  1«  a  sure  Indication  that  tbe  com' 
patty  t«  i/verU/<j|iing  no  raet<Mr  in  Impruv* 
tng  preiiietlen  and  eOetently  utituing  lu 
lands  •  •  •  When  banana  euitlvatton 
fall*  b#4'NUM  of  plant  dlsaasa  or  soil  condi- 
tions, that  area  le  uilitaMl  for  otb^r 
eropt,  •  •  •  What  United  Prutt  la  doing 
•botdd  aerve  t*  a  great  l«saon  to  eitlsen  larai' 
•r*  •  •  •  partieularty  in  tbe  Aeld  ot  aolt 
eeoeereaUon  In  wbteb  tbe  old  euetom  ot 
bttraiaf  to  eiear  landa  u  replaeed  by  eutttog 
down  tlte  jungle  and  permitting  the  quickly 
rotting  vtgeutlon  to  return  tu  the  soil  In 
this  development  tn  tt>e  tropical  lowlands 
there  reata  graat  pcsalbUltlet,  for  thaae  areas 
wtu  supply  highly  dcalrable  producu  for 
which  the  great  nations  of  the  world  offer  a 
steady  nxarket.  (John  F.  Cunningham,  dean 
emermw,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State 
University.) 

Because  of  the  hazards  cf  disease,  the  ex- 
tremely perishable  nature  of  the  product,  and 
the  close  coordination  of  production  and 
marketing  that  Is  necessary,  I  am  afraid  that 
these  banana  plantations  might  again  t>e- 
come  jimgles  but  for  the  skill  of  the  present 
management.  (Prof.  A.  W.  Olbeon.  director 
of  resident  Instruction.  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Cornell  Uolveralty.) 
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The  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
Escueia  Agrlcola  Panamericana  in  the  Zamo- 
rano  Valley  near  Tegucigalpa.  Honduras,  by 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  have  resulted  In  a 
imlque  and  valuable  enterprise.  Not  only  will 
the  young  men  who  receive  training  at  the 
school  at  no  expense  to  themselves  profit 
from  the  experience  personally,  but  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  return  will  be  greatly 
benefited.  The  director.  Dr.  Wilson  Popenoe, 
Is  managing  the  school  In  excellent  fashion. 
The  plan  whereby  applicants  for  the  school 
are  visited  in  their  homes  prior  to  acceptance 
is  especially  noteworthy.  The  neat,  orderly 
amiearance  of  buildings  and  grounds  made  a 
moat  favorable  Impression  on  our  group  and 
wlU  undoubtedly  have  a  lasting  influence  on 
the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  school.  (Dr. 
R.  S.  Hawkins,  vice  dean  and  vice  director, 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  University  of  Arizona.) 

The  group  was  most  universally  Impressed 
by  the  widespread  application  of  agrictiltural 
science  and  engineering  skills  to  agricultural 
production.  This  Included  the  scientific 
methods  of  draining  land  and  Irrigatiiig 
crops,  the  timing  and  methods  of  applying 
commercial  fertUlzers.  the  system  of  plant 
selection  and  breeding,  disease  control,  mech- 
anization, and  health  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. (Homer  J.  Henney.  dean  of  agricul- 
ture and  director.  Agriculttiral  Experiment 
Station,  irolorado  A.  and  M.  College.) 

All  of  otir  group  was  particularly  Impressed 
with  the  application  of  scientific  facts  In  the 
production  and  transportation  of  bananas. 
Certainly  this  Is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  by  applying  science  to  agriculture.  Par> 
tlcularly  is  this  true  in  the  program  worked 
out  to  control  and  possibly  In  time  to  elimi- 
nate the  Panama  dlaaaae  In  bananas.  (Dr. 
J.  H.  Hilton,  dean  and  dlreetor.  North  Caro- 
Itna  Btr.te  College  of  Agrtculture  and 
searing.  University  ot  Nortb  Carolina,  i 


to  nefkwele  Is  eerioiie  wft,  yew 
ree  for  tbe  improveaeot  of  bealtt^^ 
tiM!  elitld  svtmiea  werk  wae[  _ 

gll  ere  evideoee  of  tm 

It  and  tbe  ffeeegnitlea  la  a  eery 
practiiMd  vey  of  tbe  valUM  of  iater'AaMrt« 
can  feed  trllt,  (Dr,  c.  ».  Wuubieoo,  vtee 
preeldent  of  tbe  univereuy  aod  deea  ef  tbe 

of  ilfrtcultura.  tbe  Uolveralty  of  Cat' 

AkNieA,  tfttrenella.  Afrleen  pel«.  tbe  OMMiy 
baw  ptantittga  of  valuable  weeda  and  tbe 
great  variety  of  tropical  fruiu  impfMaed  me 

Keatly  aa  to  what  may  be  es«eltent  poaat* 
Ittiea  for  tbe  futura.  I  balieta  ibara  votOd 
be  aa  escelleat  deaiaud  for  papeyaa.  maagoea, 
anteT'loaf  pineeppte  iilta  thoaa  groertaf 
ammd  Cortee.  Hooduras,  and  many  otber 
frulu  U  tbey  were  available  tn  our  Nortb 
American  markete  and  our  pec^le  vera  edu> 
cated  to  their  use.  There  U  no  qvMtion  but 
tba  foraalght  of  planting  tu^  trace  aa  ma- 
hogany, teak,  roaevood,  rubbtr.  and  eadan 
will  b«  of  great  importance  In  the  futxire. 
(Dr.  T.  D.  Kelm,  chairman,  department  of 
agronomy.  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Uni- 
versity of^eta^aka.) 


One  of  the  achievemenU  that  was  particu- 
laurly  impressive  to  me  was  the  level  of  agri- 
cultural accomplishment  In  the  highlands 
without  commercial  fertilizers,  lime,  or  farm 
Implements  on  land  where  apparently  agri- 
culture has  been  practiced  for  centurlea. 
When  we  see  what  haa  been  accomplished  In 
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our  own  cotintry  with  the  Increased  us*  of 
such  aids  to  production  we  can  envisage  what 
lies  in  store  in  these  other  cotmtrles  In  future 
agricultural  development.  (Dr.  W.  B.  Kemp, 
director.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Maryland.) 

I  was  Impressed,  as  anyone  must  be,  by  the 
efficiency,  alertneaa.  and  general  competence 
of  yotir  organization.  I  waa  Impressed  even 
more  by  the  sense  of  human  values  that 
seems  to  characterize  it  and  by  the  long- 
range  thinking  and  planning  which  Is  being 
done  In  terms  of  what  Is  best  for  the  people 
and  the  coim tries  themselves.  I  recognise 
that  this  may  be  good  business  but  it  Is  also 
statesmanship  of  a  high  order.  I  would  like 
to  feel  that  American  business  enterprises 
In  every  part  of  the  world  constitute  unofficial 
ambassadorships  of  such  high  quality.  (Dr. 
H.  B.  Knapp.  director.  Long  Island  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  Instltme.) 

The  whole  venture  is  a  great  example  of 
what  free  enterprise,  imagination,  energy, 
intelligent  management,  and  capital  can  do 
to  transform  a  jungle  into  a  great  wealth- 
producing  organization  which  benefits  aU 
concerned.  In  Guatemala  I  was  asked  what 
I  thought  would  help  the  agriculture  of  that 
country  and  I  replied,  "More  United  Fiult 
Co."  (Dr.  H.  J.  Reed,  dean  and  director. 
School  of  Agriculture,  Purdue  University.) 

The  results  in  capturing  the  Jungle,  har- 
nessing the  rivers,  controlling  disease,  and 
marketing  quickly  the  banana  crop  are  amaz- 
ing. They  represent  a  new  height  of  busl- 
naai  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  a  peofHe 
are  elevated  to  a  level  of  Uving  heretofore 
unknown  to  them,  and  a  country  gaina  like- 
wise in  economic  resources.  (Dr.  L.  L.  Rum- 
mell  dean  and  director.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Ohio  State  University.) 

Tbe  vlalt  to  your  aebool  at  Zaasoraao  waa 
anoOer  blgb  ttgM  of  the  trip.  Thu  con' 
atruetlve    aad 

bpidi  teae  a 
fer  better  lelatteae  betaeea  tMa 
fry  aad  ell  of  Lalls  •■inei     It  wae  my 
flfH  eppietyltf  toaieetPr.  WMeea  fc 

aad  abotti  wbom  S  bad  beard  ae  amay  eatba* 
■eaie,   te  eaeyHepeile  fenowl' 

•f  wepieii  aiyleiimie  tad  of  Utia 

I  fc*a  ^||«^«m£|^m  ^m  i^  ma  ^Bd  tbe 

ae  •  Moat  unuauel  JaililiMel.  tiM  fOPai 
aMa  alio  graduate  freai  tbe  acbeol  doabtlem 
will  eserciae  a  peefeabd  tnnueoea  for  tbe 
bettarmeat  of  aarteultura  tn  au  of  tropteal 
(Or,  lobert  M.  tolter.  OlMef,  •«' 


leau  of  Float  ladaetry,  •otta,  and  Agrteul' 
tural  liiijaeerlat,  V.  §,  Depertm^nt  vt  Ag/t* 
etdture,  Waaliln(rton,  D,  O) 


raaeareb  peefrem  waducted  by  Or. 
Pnnli^f  aad  ble  eeeoelalea  loMaeeeed  me  aa 
weU  plaaaed  end  efeetteely  eeadaeted. 
■ere  again  I  aeaosed  to  aeaea  ea  attitude  of 
"how  can  we  beaaflt  tbe  eouatrlea  and  the 
people  living  In  thaae  eotmutea7"  Tbe  vorfc 
on  the  African  oil  palm  and  the  propertica 
and  iw^  of  the  oil,  the  work  on  the  eatab- 
lishment  and  growth  of  plantations  of  tropi- 
cal woods,  and  the  develc^ment  of  a  breed 
of  catUe  better  adapted  to  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical conditions  would  do  credit  to  any 
of  the  agri-ulttiral  experiment  staticms  in 
this  coimtry.  (Dr.  Henry  Schmits.  dean. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Poreatry  and  Home 
Economics.  University  of  Minnesota.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  ycur  public  health 
and  educatlcmal  programs  are  outstanding, 
and  1  want  to  ooogratulate  you  on  the  for- 


ward-looking p<dicy  which  your  company 
in  effect  at  this  time.    (Dr.  C.  N. 
dean  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  and   Me- 
chanical Colleges  of  Texas.) 

I  was  Impressed  with  the  great  diversity 
of  interests  of  the  United  Ptult  Co..  and  par- 
tlc\ilarly  in  its  eflqrts  to  reforest  areas  that 
are  not  suitable  for  fruit  production  locking 
toward  the  production  of  valuable  hard- 
woods which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce.  (Dr.  R.  H.  Walker,  director  and  dean. 
Agrlcuittiral  Experiment  Station.  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College.) 

The  technique  being  used  for  the  control 
of  the  fusarium  of  the  banana  through 
flooding  is  a  gigantic  experiment  which  only 
a  well-flnanced  organization  could  perform. 
This  observer  was  constantly  impressed  with 
the  lorward-looiung  program  and  scientific 
direction  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  (Dr.  H.  U 
Walster,  dean  and  director.  Agrlcultxiral  Ex- 
periment Station.  North  Dakota  Agriciiltural 
College.) 


Basins-Point  Sjsteir.  Ceiled  ^'Baak'*  and 
Hypocrisy  by  Cemeat  Oftcial — Ceases 
IroD-Bouad  Monopoly  and  Fixed  Prices 
ia  Cement  and  Steel  Indasbies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  Tzzas 

Df  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVCB 

Thurtday.  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ofB- 
dal  of  the  Cement  Institute  admitted  In 
a  letter  to  ana  of  ble  leeortitfi. 
waa  mtdreepCad  by  a  OueeinaMBt 
that  the  baslnf 'point  syatam.  aa  need  by 
Ow  Cwbeat  Trttel«  wae  iMoir'  aa4  by- 

POUWft    TMi  fMHlHiM  Wbd  Is  ft  MttdP 

fr«B  ^ota  ItMBor  t«  ■.  n.  fUder.  rt' 
wblcb  X  haye^almdy  ptoeti  bi  tiM  Cm- 

NMOPP>     X   ftlift   bMiftdd   ft 

Of  Mdt  flMdf  br  ttmmi  ttm» 
vbMi  ilMved  iha*.  ihay  vert 
Identical, 

X  am  now  liKwrtlm  Mda  by  etael  com- 
paalM  td  fumleb  eUtI  oooduit  pipe. 
Tbey  ftrt  be  follow*.' 


fretgbt  ratea  aad  the  ( 
from  tenna  of  eeoie  per 
cents  par  bundrsd  fset  of  eeadalt  of 
given  siaa.  reapoodent  eoadmt  eallera  bave 
been  able  to  aebleea  a  aubetaatlal  dsfiea  ol 
deltvtrad-prioe  identity  in  quoting  and  ssU- 
ing  eoodvlt.  Tbe  effectivenam  of  respond- 
ents' formula  ts  tllastrated  in  the  record  in 
several  ways.  The  following  examples,  taicen 
from  public  bids,  show  varying  degrees  of 
uniformity. 

Bids  to  the  Panama  Canal  for  supplying 
111,000  feet  of  conduit  f.  o.  b.  Cristobal  or 
Balboa.  C.  Z.,  were  opened  June  17,  1935,  and 
were  as  follows: 

American  Electric  Supply  Co.   (5 

percent.  10  days) $1,188.00 

II.  B.  Austin  Co.  (5  percent,  lOth 

proximo) -.     8, 188. 90 


/ 
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B»cutc»I  0>..  Xae.    (6 

pcrecnt.  I5th  prQSlaK» $8, 1M.90 

PtUllp  Cms   Co.    (S  parcoBt.   lOtb 

proxlinoi 8.  lis.  to 

CeatnU  Tube  Co.  (5  pwoent,  10th 

yMBtmo) 8.188.90 

Ctftytoii  Mark  *  Ox.   (S  percent, 

10th  proxlxnot 8.188.00 

.  Co.  (5  percent,  10th 

») 8.  188. 90 

flctrtcSupplj  Co. 

(8  pweent.  tOCh  prostaoo) 8. 18S.  90 

Gtarland  ItenufActurtxtg  Co.  (S  per- 
cent, 10th  proxiiao) 8,188.90 

Ocrtler  Bactric  Supply  Corp.   <5 

percent,  10th  proilao).. 8.188.90 

Ormyhar  Blectrtc  Co.   (ft  percent, 

pnmtmo) 8.  lia.80 

Wttt  Oo„  Inc.  (5  percent. 

Mth  pnsdno) 8,188.90 

tame  ligtiUnc  Co..  Znc   (S  per- 
cent. MRh  praatenol 8. 186.  90 

iflnpplirCD.  (8  pa- 

_  imJaaoi 8.188.80 

Take  Co.   (6  percent,  10 

dajnt.— 8.147.70 

Lavcneon   *   SavmsU    (5   percent. 

10th  proximo) 8.188.90 

Lee  Klectrtc  Co.   (5  percent.  10th 

I) 8.188.90 

Kleetjrlc  fivpply  Co.  (5  per- 
cent.   10  diiy** 8.188.90 

HsUoDAl   Bectnc   Product*  Corp. 

<6  percent.  10th  proBtBko) 8.188.90 

VaUnd  Od..  Inc.  (&  percent.  IStb 

proximo) 8.188.90 

Shell  PwiTile  Sopply  Corp.  (6  per- 
cent. 10  da^i) — -    8. 188  90 

TiKmuu  •uaaMrrUle  Co.  (ft  per- 

cent.  Mlb  piVBteo) 8.188.90 

•Uel  ft  Tubea.  Inc.  (A  paromt.  10 

da7«» 8,188.90 

Iwlilicr     Co.     (8    pMMBt,     lOih 

proximo  after  thlpoMBt) 8.188.90 

Truin«l«  Conduit  k  Cable  Co.,  Inc. 

(8  pareaat,  UNk  proitew) 8.iat.»0 

v.  B.  ■■Blrtci  BiVM*  Ovp^  (*  V- 

It.  10th  proximo) 8.188.90 

(&    pcrcant,    10th 

proximo) . 8.188.90 

Wrinstetn  Supply  Co.  (ft  percent, 

10   dar*» 8,188.90 

Wast  PhlUdelphta  Btoetrte  Supply 

Od.  (8  percent.  10th  proximo)—     8. 188.  90 
IMan^boaaa  Baetrlc  Supply  Co. 

-4S  pveant.  lOUk  prodMO) 8, 188.  90 

Youngstown  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  (6 

percent.  10th  proximo) 8.188.90 

Baltimore  Electric  Supply  Co.   (5 

percent.  lOth  proximo) 8,188.90 

National    Electric    Supply    Co.    (5 
fHOant.  15th  proximo) 8,188.90 

fOinmlttee  exhibit  318  ) 

In  the  above  Instance.  13  respondent  con- 
■ellera  wilmilllai  bida.  Aortln.  Centnl 
ClaytoQ  MMk,  Ewaaiated  Metals. 
OarlatMl.  National  Electric.  Steel  A  Tubes. 
Inc .  Steelduct,  Triangle.  Walker  Broa.,  and 
Toongstown  e«ch  bid  88,188.90.  and  Laclede 
Tube  bid  $8.147  70.  but.  under  a  policy  of 
dtareg)irdlD(i  bids  which  did  not  comply  with 
tavlteUfon.  the  award  in  this  Instance 
aa  Baada  by  lot. 

Kds   on    100.000   feet   of  conduit   for   the 
canal,  opened  Jantiary  6,  1838.  were 


KVctrc 


American  Bleetrlc  Supply  Co.   (ft 

percent.  10th  proBlmo) 88.300.00 

M.  B.  Austin  Co.  (ft  paraant,  10th 

proximo) 6.300.00 

■laotrlc  Co..  Xae.  (6  par- 

kt,  10th  proximo) 6.  300  00 

Metals  Oo.  (ft  percent. 

10th  proximo) 8,300.00 

Oaflney  Kroese  Electric  Co.  (ft  per- 
cent. 16th  prostao) 8,200.00 

Oarland  MaicufaeturtBt  Ca  (8  per- 
cent. 30  days) 6,300.80 

Oermantown    BSectrta  Supply   Oo. 

(5  perceut.  IJlh  prtKlmo) 6.300.00 


Kle  :trlc 


Elect  1e 


Kiec3-lc 


lie 


Oertler 

percent.   20 
Gold  Seal 

percent) 
Qraybor 

cent.  10th 
Greene-Wolf 

10  days).. 
Laclede  Steal 

proximo)  . 
S.  B.  Latham 

10th  proxlno 
Loman  Electrif: 

cent,  10th 
Louis  Electric 

days) 

Clayton  Mark 

proximo)  . 
National 

(5  percent, 
Noland  Co.. 

proximo) 
Shell  Electrla  1 

cent.  10  da]  s) 
Steelduct    Co 

proximo) 
Steel  *  Tubei , 

days) 
U.  S.  Blectrtca! 

cent.  10th 
Walker    Broa 

proximo)  . 
S.Watn*teln 

10  days)  . 
West  PhlUdel|)hla 

Co.  (5 
Westtnghouse 

(5  percent 
Toungstown 

percent. 
Ganaral 

percent. 
Nathan 

cent.  10th 


Co,  Inc.  (5  per- 
droxlmo) 

Co..  Inc.  (3  percent. 


ikx  (6  percent,  10th 

ft  (k).    (5  percent. 

Supply  Co.  (3  per- 

]  iroximo) 

Corp  (2  percent,  10 


Export  Corp.  (5  per- 
iroxlmo) 

(8    percent,     10th 


8  ipply  Co.  (3  percent. 


perceat. 


101  h 
Electric 

10  h 
GoodJ  Mh 


Electric  Supply 

10  days) 

Electric  Supply  Co. 

LOth  proximo) .. 

I  heet  ft  Tuba  Co.  (ft 

proximo) ... 

Supply  Corp.   (ft 

proximo) . 

Co.,  Inc.  (ft  per- 


(Commltt«« 


1ns  ane* 


In  the 
oondult    set 
Bnam<^led    M4taU 
Clayton  Marl. 
Walker    Bros 
80.300.  and 

Bids    on 
Panama 
were  as  lollop 


Cam  J 


Elecuic 


Graybar 

cent.  10th 
Greene- Wolf 

10  days)  .. 
Clayton  Mark 

proximo)  . 
Mooumeatal 

(5  percent. 
Steel  ft  Tube4. 

proximo)  _ 
Walker  Bros. 

imo 
Williamsburg 

(5  percent, 
General 

cent,   10th 
National 

percent, 
S.  B.  Lftthann 

days) 
Garland 

cent,  80  dafs) 
Gertler 

cent,  10  da|s) 
AasoeUted 

Corp.  (ft 
Totuigstown 

percent,   1 
Electrical 

Supply  Cor^, 
American 

percent,  10 

(Bespondeiijts 


Eleetiic 


Blec^ic 


10  h 


Supply  Corp.   (ft 
days) 

Supply  Co.   (5 


Co.  (5  percent,  10th 


Products   Corp. 

10th  proximo) 

(5  percent.  10th 

Supply  Co.  (5  per- 


(ft    percent,    10th 
Inc.  (S  percent,  30 


88,300.00 
8,300.00 
6.300.00 
6.000.00 
6.300.00 
6.  200.  00 
6,200.00 
7,000.00 
6.  200.  CO 
6,200.00 
6.  200.  00 
6.200.00 
6.200.00 
6.  360.  00 
6.200.00 
6,300.00 
6.  833.  98 
6.  200.  00 
6,200.00 
8,200.00 
6.300.00 
e.  300.00 
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8  tee 
2  000 


above,  10  of  respondent 

submitted     bids.      Austin, 

,    Garland,    Laclede    Steel, 

National   Electric,  Steelduct, 

and    Tcmngstown    each    bid 

1  ft  Tubes,  Inc..  bid  86.360. 

feet    of    conduit    for    the 

opened   December  21,    1938, 


Co.,  Inc.    (5   per- 
iroxlmo) 

Co.,    Inc.    (ft   percent. 


ft  Oo.  (5  percent,  10th 


Electrical   SuiH>ly   Co- 
30  days) 

Inc.  (5  percent,  lOth 


(6  percent.  10  prox- 


Electric  Supply  Corp. 

10  days) 

Supply  Corp.  (8  per- 

iroximo) 

Products  Corp.  (6 

proximo) 

ft  Co.   (5  percent.  30 


Man  ifacturing  Co.  (ft  per- 


Electr  c  Supply  Oorp.  (8  per- 


Oh 


hardware     ft     Supplies 

t,  30  days) 

Sheet  ft  Tube   Co.    (5 

proximo) 

Equipment   ft 

( ft  percent.  10  days ) . 

Supply    Co.    (5 

days) .^.— 

exhibit  12.) 


I  iM  lost  rial 


El  ictrlc 


8687.00 
687.00 
687.00 
638.00 
685.80 
687.00 
666. 40 
686.60 
687.00 
686.60 
687.00 
886.80 
656.00 
887.00 
640.00 
687.00 


It  win  l>e  IK  ted  that  six  of  respondent  con- 
duit sellers  bi|l  lu  the  above  instance.    Clay- 


ton Mark.  Walker  Bros.,  National  Electric, 
Garland,  and  Youngstown  each  bid  8687,  and 
Steel  ft  Tubea.  inc..  bid  8685.80. 

(b)  The  effect  of  this  pricing  system  in 
securing  and  maintaining  Identity  of  dellv- 
ered-prlce  quotations  and  prices  in  private 
sales  was  subetantial.  RSCA  tabulated  the 
percentage  of  all  sales  of  conduit  which  were 
"on  card";  that  Is,  which  acciutttely  reflected 
the  controlling  base  prices.  In  a  memo- 
randum circulated  by  Mr.  Booth  "under  date 
of  February  10.  1938.  It  Is  stated: 

"The  percentage  of  tonnage  shipped  In  the 
month  of  December  on  card  76  by  the  indus- 
try was  81.46  percent. 

"This  Includes  all  the  13  members  In  the 
Industry  and  compares  with  80.86  percent  In 
the  month  of  November  1937  (committee 
exhibit  496)." 

The  report  of  the  conduit  committee  of 
NEWA  of  its  meeting  of  May  33,  1938,  states, 
in  part: 

"You  will  probably  be  Interested  In  know- 
ing the  nianufacturers'  report,  that  In  the 
month  of  March  1988.  87^  percent  of  the 
rigid  iron  conduit  sold  at  card  76  (commit- 
tee exhibit  39-D)." 


Reds  in  Peipiiif  Hold  Opcn-Air  Trimlf 
of  Rich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MATtn 
a  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  1,  1949 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In.'icnsl- 
blllty  of  our  State  Department  to  the 
tragic  conqueftt  of  China  by  communUm 
become,^  from  day  to  day  more  shocking. 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing news  article  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  of  March  ^8.  1949.  by 
Clyde  Parnsworth,  descriptive  of  actuai 
Communist  behavior  In  Peiping : 
Rne  Im  Pxipinc  Hold  Opxn-Ais  Txials  or 

RICH 

(By  Clyde  Parnsworth) 
Shanghai,  March  28.— The  new  Communist 
bosses  of  Peiping  are  keeping  the  public 
amused  with  mass  op)en-alr  trials  of  well- 
to-do  persons  accused  of  crimes  against  the 
people. 

Chinese  who  have  arrived  here  said  the 
trials  are  held  out  of  doors  to  permit  crowds 
of  spectators.  8o  there  will  always  iDe  large 
numbers  present,  the  Communist  council  for 
each  of  the  city's  10  districts  supplies  at 
least  one  spectator  from  each  family  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

Generally  acctised  of  being  undercover 
men  from  the  Kuomlntang.  the  defendants 
are  declared  guilty  by  acclamation  of  the 
audience,  then  led  Indoors  to  have  thetr 
sentences  confirmed  by  a  people's  court. 

MOXX    BOUND   THAN    rtTXT 

The  trials  are  more  sound  than  fiU7  ao 
far.  with  no  known  cases  of  lynch  action. 

Meanwhile,  say  the  visitors  from  Peiping. 
rich  people  who  haven't  yet  been  arrested 
fear  to  make  any  display  of  their  money. 
Good  Communists  drive  automobiles,  wear 
fine  clothes,  or  frequent  expensive  restau- 
rants.   Others  dont  dare. 

ClTlIIans  are  sometimes  seen  marching  in 
custody  of  police  or  soldiers.  Disappearances 
are  common,  though  It  Is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  vanished  people  were  detained 
or  have  fled. 
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MANT  SHOPS  CLOStC 

Sixty  to  seventy  percent  of  Peiplng's  shopa 
are  closed.  Private  manufacturing  has 
stopi>ed.  After  dropping,  in  the  first  10  days 
of  Communist  occupation,  commodity  prices 
soared.  There  is  a  heavy  black  market  In 
American  dollars,  with  Communists  them- 
selves eagerly  exchanging  their  local  ctir- 
rency  for  United  States  greenbacks. 

Church  services  are  allowed  to  continue, 
but  Communist-led  student  unions  are 
rapidly  taking  over  mission  universities  and 
high  schools.  Russian  movies,  books,  and 
photographers  have  appeared  in  schools. 

Four  armed  Red  soldiers  guard  the  United 
State  consulate  by  day,  and  more  by  night. 
Visitors  entering  must  identify  themselves 
or  be  identified  by  the  consulate  gateman. 
Sometimes  they  are  searched,  and  once  an 
armed  squad  made  an  inspection  of  the 
consulate  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  call  attention  to 
a  letter  of  Louis  C.  Wyman  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  March  31 
protesting  the  really  outrageous  smug- 
ness of  that  newspaper,  about  what  is 
going  on  in  China,  in  consequence  of 
what  has  gone  on  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment. I  emphatically  agree  with  the 
writer  that — 

It  Is  never  too  late  to  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  protection  of 
our  own  security. 

The  letters  follows: 

cmima's  ratcNOs 

I  am  profoundly  shocked  by  your  March 
34  edltorui,  China's  Prlends.  When  the 
Washington  Pott  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  plain 
•mear  In  attempting  to  support  its  tradi- 
tionally liberal  aptyroach,  and  calls  hopelaaa 
the  fight  of  tboM  wtoo  genuinely  wish  to 
prerent  a  Communist  Eastern  Hemlsphert.  I 
am  almost  tick  at  heart. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  spell  out  the  consa- 
quence  of  complete  Communist  control  In 
the  Far  East.  Not  only  China,  but  Indo- 
china, Burma,  Malaya,  and  the  East  Indies 
are  already  troubled  with  the  first  signs  of 
Communist  Infection.  Lies,  deceit,  treach- 
ery, spoliation,  noncooperation,  murder, 
pillage  are  In  the  same  familiar  pattern.  How 
long  can  a  free  nation  such  as  otirs  con- 
tinue to  have  basic  security  without  pro- 
hibitive military  expenditures,  in  a  world 
one-half  of  which  is  proposed  to  be  supinely 
donated  to  this  same  communism? 

If  Senator  McCakran's  attempts  to  protect 
our  interests  In  the  Far  East  and  to  put  the 
lie  to  the  theory  that  coalition  with  Com- 
munists can  work  for  peace,  is  a  senseless 
intervention — If,  as  the  Post  states,  the 
cause  of  the  truest  friend  the  United  States 
has  had  in  China  Is  a  hopeless  fight — If,  as 
the  Post  Implies,  the  poor,  unfortunate  peo- 
ple in  China  would  be  left  alone  (which 
means  left  to  Communist  control),  then  the 
wholly  negative  conclusion  Is  that  the  United 
States  should  get  out  of  China,  get  out  of 
the  Far  East,  and  let  the  whole  eastern, 
oriental  world  go  by  default  to  the  hammer 
and  sickle. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  help  hold  the  Yangtze 
line.  It  is  never  too  late  to  put  otir  shoulders 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  protection 
of  our  own  security. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with  Man- 
churia—the Ruhr  of  China— before.  From 
1931  until  Japan  marched,  this  same  Man- 
churia we  permitted  to  work  for  Japan.  To- 
day it  and  its  vast  industrial  capacity  works 
for  Russia.  Perhaps  this  time.  If  we  continue 
to  sleep,  it  may  l>e  less  than  7  years. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  being  a  friend  to 
China.  What  Is  Involved  here  Is  a  common- 
sense  protection  of  this  country.  We  will 
not  be  safe  if  all  of  the  oriental  millions  be- 
come vassals  of  the  Kremlin. 

Lotns  C.  Wtmak. 

WASHIMCTON. 


Two  Handred  and  Fiftietli  AmuTeriarj  of 
Firtt  European  Settlement  of  BUoxi  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  4  (leffislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  li) ,  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
peoples  who  inhabit  the  lovely  area  sur- 
rounding the  Bay  of  Biloxi  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  celebrating  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
European  settlement  in  the  region.  The 
chief  city  of  this  region,  Biloxi,  was  the 
first  capital  of  the  French  Province  of 
Louisiana.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRD  an  article  outlining  the  history 
of  the  region,  written  by  Mr.  Anthony 
V.  Ragusin.  of  Biloxi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
Biloxi   Bat    Axca   Rxachis   380-Yxax   Maxx 

WrrH     CoHFiDXNCi    XK     Frrtnix — Hisroaic 

Gui.r  Coast  Rsoiom  Pxkpaxxs  roi  CoLOxrin, 

BlXTHDAT  PXOCaAM 

(By  Anthony  V.  Ragusin) 

Biloxi.  Miaa— The  paoplea  of  the  Bay  of 
BUoxl  area,  Including  Ocean  Springs,  North 
Biloxi  (dTbcrrllle)  and  Biloxi.  are  making 
ready  to  light  up  the  candles  on  a  huge  birth- 
day cake— 880  candles  to  be  exact.  Much  has 
happened  since  the  first  capital  of  the  French 
Province  of  Louisiana  was  aatabllshed  on  the 
sbores  of  the  Bay  of  BUoxl.  Many  flags  have 
flown  from  numerous  countries  which  have 
ftimUhed  citizens  in  the  intervening  time. 

Against  this  background  of  subtropical  cli- 
mate, romance,  history,  and  color  plans  are 
being  completed  to  observe  the  founding  of 
one  of  America's  oldest  and  most  coemopoU- 
tan  cities. 

Pageants,  musical  programs,  and  visits  to 
shrines,  old  homes,  and  landmarks  will  fea- 
ttire  the  observance.  The  festivities  will  be- 
gin April  3.  Actual  birthday  time  wUl  come 
Friday.  AprU  8.  It  was  on  AprU  7,  1699.  that 
Pierre  Charles  le  Moyne  d'lbervlUe.  famous 
Canadian  in  the  service  of  King  Louis  XTV  of 
Prance,  actually  marked  out  the  site.  The 
following  day  workmen  swung  axes  to  effect 
a  clearing  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  on 
the  site  of  present-day  Ocean  Springs. 
foet  is  built 

D'Ibervllle  previously  had  put  his  fleet  Into 
the  lee  of  Ship  Island,  some  12  miles  directly 
south  of  Biloxi.  on  February  10.  1699.  The 
intrepid  colonizer  and  his  brother.  Jean  Bap- 
tlste  le  Moyne  Bienville,  conducted  subln- 
vestigations  with  the  use  of  small  boats. 
The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Lake 
Pontchartrain  were  visited.  It  was  flnaUy 
decided  to  build  a  fort  and  settlement  on  the 
high  eastern  shore  of  a  large  bay  which  of- 
fered a  sheltered  and  safe  haven  t>ehlnd  Deer 
Island.  When  d'lbervllle  stepped  ashore  he 
was  greeted  by  the  Biloxi  Indians,  a  small 
but  cordial  trlt>e  of  the  Sioux  Nation.  The 
name  BUoxl  was  chosen  for  the  new  settle- 
ment in  honor  of  the  friendly  Indians.  A 
fort  was  constructed  at  the  same  time  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  bay.  and  called  Fort 
Maurepas. 

This  was  the  first  actual  colonization  of 
that  vast  part  of  America,  consisting  of  more 
than  1.250,000  square  miles  of  land  which 
later  became  known  as  the  Louisiana  Pxir- 
chase  Territory.  There  were  several  capitals 
called  BUoxl.  the  first  and  second  being  on 


the  Ocean  Springs  shore  near  the  present- 
day  Bay  of  BUoxl  highway  bridge.  Later  the 
seat  of  government  was  maintained  at 
Dauphin  Island,  and  at  MobUe. 

The  greatest  colonial  capital  called  BUoxl 
was  the  one  established  on  what  is  now  West 
Beach  Boulevard,  between  the  historic  BUoxl 
llghthotise  and  the  old  cemetery. 

When  the  John  Law  land  scheme  reached 
Its  height,  colonists  came  from  Europe  In 
large  numbers  for  concessions  elsewhere, 
especially  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Slaves 
were  dumped  on  BUoxl's  west  beach  like 
ballast. 

BUBSLX   BtTBSTS 

The  Mississippi  bubble  finally  burst.  In 
1732  Governor  Bienville  was  successful  over 
the  objection  of  his  senior  engineer  and 
practically  all  the  members  of  the  superior 
councU  In  removing  the  headquarters  to  a 
town  which  had  been  esUbllshed  In  1718  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  and  which  had  been 
named  lor  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Thus, 
BUoxi  became  the  mother  of  the  fabulous 
city  of  New  Orleans. 

It  woiUd  require  many  books  to  teU  the 
long  story  of  the  BUoxl  area.  Eight  flags 
that  have  waved  over  this  exotic  coast  land. 
will  fly  In  the  OtUf  breeze  during  the  ap- 
proaching celebration.  They  are  French, 
English,  Spanish,  West  Florida  Republic, 
United  States.  Mississippi  Magnolia  State. 
Confederate  States,  and  Mississippi  8Ut«. 

In  addition  to  soldiers  and  saUors  of  the 
principal  old  world  nations,  these  shoraa 
have  felt  fooUteps  of  mercenaries  such  as 
Baaalan  and  Swiss  hlred-out  troops.  Piratas, 
too,  contributed  their  prasanca.  Today. 
BUoxl  houses  large  colonlas  of  Tttgoslavlans 
and  French  Arcsdians.  The  haadstonas  in 
the  private  and  public  cemeteries  of  the  Bay 
at  BUoxl  area  attaat  that  tbaaa  fecund  wa- 
Urs,  teaming  with  shrimp,  oysters,  and  flsH 
along  with  the  salubrious  cllmata,  brought 
paopls  hare  from  Nordic  eountrlaa  and  nearly 
every  comer  of  centtal  and  ioutbam  Buropa 
during  the  360  years.  The  first  setiUr  to  llva 
on  what  Is  praaant  day  BUoxl  waa  baUarad 
to  be  a  Pranch-Canadlan  named  Daalota. 

POPUU^TIOM  DOUBLED 

With  BUoxl  hsvlng  doubled  Its  popiUatlon 
since  the  last  Federal  census  and  with  the 
development  cf  the  fishing  Indiutry,  resort, 
and  convention  facilities  and  the  gigantic 
Keesler  Air  Force  base,  the  peninsular  city 
has  expanded  all  the  way  from  Point  Cadet 
to  Beauvoir  and  beyond  and  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  Back  Bay.  Many  shopkeepers  and  busi- 
nessmen as  well  as  a  good  part  of  Keesler's 
permanent  military  and  clvUian  party  now 
reside  at  Ocean  Springs  and  North  BUoxl. 

Pew  regions  have  experienced  the  long  and 
colorful  history  as  the  Biloxi  sector.  Despite 
the  vicissitude  of  the  sea-food  indiistry,  an 
occasional  storm  and  the  prevailing  custom 
of  taking  time  from  work  and  bvislnesa  In 
order  to  play.  BUoxl  and  Its  Immediate  neigh- 
bors look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
next  2*4  centuries. 


Government  Paternalism  Menace  to 
Progress  and  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

at 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarlcs  I  in- 
clude a  portion  of  the  New  England  Let- 
ter, published  by  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Baston.  Mass.,  which  discusses  the  re- 
lationship of  Government  paternalism  to 
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the  progress  and  seciirlty  of  the  people. 
The  letter,  dated  February  28.  1949. 
follows : 


meaz  time 


or   histokt:    mtntKALSBM   6«satbst 
nrrzkNAL  kbcms  to  pwmum  Mtn  nnr- 

BTTT 

The  kdmlnlstrmtlon  has  propo«e<l  •  Pair 
Deal  pracnun  that  11  adopted  would  Impoae 
Intoicralde  burdens  and  speed  the  Nation 
down  the  road  of  socialism.  It  Is  estunated 
thai  this  program  would  raise  the  total 
tadget  to  •60.000.000.000  annually  within  a 
6-year  period. 

On  the  surface.  It  would  appear  that  pro- 
Ttding  security  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
for  all  people  Is  In  keeping  with  sn  advanc- 
ing ciTtllaatlon.  But  Irrefutable  historical 
evidence  down  the  agee  clearly  shows  that 
the  protective  spirit  of  government  Is  the 
greatest  Internal  mensce  to  general  welfare 
as  It  undermines  the  very  foundation  of 
•ecurlty  that  It  designs  to  establish 

It  is  held  by  the  proponents  of  such  a  pro- 
gram that  a  nation  cannot  prosper  unless 
the  government  watches  over  its  people,  pro- 
tects them  against  want,  and  directs  social 
tnd  •oonomle  activities  through  an  ever-ex- 
panding Iwreaucracy.  But  when  a  govern- 
ment loaee  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  its 
people  to  rule  and  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  proceeds  to  coddle  and  pamper  them  and 
to  shield  them  against  the  storms  of  life,  the 
ith-creatlng  power  of  the  people  la  un- 
ilned,  personal  Intlatlve  is  srootbered. 
Incentives  seriously  Impaired  or  de- 
■troyed.  The  end  result  Is  that  the  nation 
becomes  impoverished  while  free  enterprise 
and  self-government  are  engulfed  In  some 
form  of  regimentation.  This  Is  the  verdict 
of  history. 

Let  us  call  the  roll  rf  a  few  countries  that 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  doing  every- 
thing for  the  people,  and  soberly  note  the 
baneful  cooaeqxienoes.  There  was  Greece, 
the  mother  of  art  and  culture,  that  reached 
the  dlmaz  of  her  glory  in  the  golden  age  of 
Fsrldaa.  Under  this  benevolent  dictator  the 
Oowmment  embitrked  upon  a  huge  spend- 
ing program  to  provide  for  the  «ants  and 
•Btcrtalnment  of  Its  people,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  were  on  the  Government  pay 
roll.  But  as  the  burdens  accumulated,  and 
with  bankruptcy  Inunlnent,  Pericles  led  his 
people  into  a  disastrous  war,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  Greek  leadership. 

As  Greece  fell,  the  torch  was  handed  to 
ttaa  Bomans.  who  extended  civilization  over 
Burope  and  formed  the  basis  of  modern  so- 
ciety. But  the  Roman  Empire  was  destroyed 
insa  lU  citiaeus  became  flabby  and  too 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  bar- 
bAilana.  In  stating  the  catises  of  the  de- 
cUn*  and  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  one 
authority  has  said:  "The  pressure  of  public 
burdens  was  an  increasing  disability  that 
at*  the  very  heart  out  of  the  capitalist  and 
the  laborar  alike:  There  was  no  hope  to  in- 
spire UMfgy  or  encourage  enterprise  and  the 
gradual  decay  culminated  In  an  utter  col- 
lapae." 

When  Rome  fell,  the  world  was  plunged 
Into  ilBilrnsss  for  500  years.  The  torch  of 
learning  was  burning  very  low  and  would 
have  been  wittiigiUrtssd  U  it  had  not  been 
for  the  knights  and  their  frlenda.  the  monks. 
As  govamments  becanta  weak,  daring  and 
reaoureeful  men  roaa  to  the  occasion  and 
broadened  the  horlaona.  lifted  the  spirits. 
and  stimulated  the  euMglea  csf  the  people. 
Then  came  the  Crusades,  accompanied  by 
the  flourishing  of  International  commerce 
with  its  riches  and  leisure.  This  paved  the 
wa9  fldr  the  Benaiasaooe — the  rebuilding  of 
etvUlaatlon  and  the  rapid  development  of 
learning  and  culture.  Then  followed  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  New  World,  and  dtir- 
ing  the  reign  ot  Queen  Elisabeth.  Great  Brit- 
ain emerged  as  the  leader  kA  civilisation, 
which  leaderahlp  she  retained  until  fairly 
recent  time*. 
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PubBc  Safety  Work  of  the  National  Safety 
Conncil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKNNSTLVikNU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  4  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  we  are 
all  greatly  Interested  in  the  public  safety 
work  which  the  National  Safety  Council 
has  been  carrying  on.  Mr.  W.  A.  Irvin, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  has  taken  an 
important  part  in  this  work,  and  has 
written  me  a  letter  under  date  of  March 
24,  1949,  giving  a  summary  of  what  has 
been  accomplished.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

United  Statis  Steel  Coap., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  March.  24,  1949. 
Senator  Edward  Martin, 
United  States  Seriate, 

Waahington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Eo:  I  have  been  looking  over  some 
recent  reports  on  the  public -service  work 
(now  known  as  the  Green  Cross  program) 
that  the  National  Safety  Council  has  been 
carrying  on  under  the  sponsorship  of  its  trus- 
tees since  1942,  and  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, I  think  you  may  be  Interested  in  a  brief 
summary  of  what  I  have  found.  The  gist  of 
it  is: 

That  every  year  for  the  seven  consecutive 
years  since  this  work  was  started  the  niunber 
of  accident  fatalities  has  been  lower  than 
the  year  before  the  work  began. 

That  last  year  the  accident  death  rate  was 
the  lowest  on  record. 

That,  despite  a  tremendous  Increase  in 
highway  travel,  traffic  fatalities  In  1948  were 
below  those  of  any  other  year. 

That  the  decrease  In  accidental  deaths 
since  the  public-service  program  was  started 
has  meant  a  saving  of  39,000  lives  and  about 
three  times  that  number  of  permanent  physi- 
cal impairments. 

That  organized  safety  work,  which  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  industrial  opera- 
tions and  enforcement  aspects  of  traffic  regu- 
lation before  1942.  is  now  reaching  also  into 
homes,  schools,  offices,  farms,  and  all  the 
dally  activities  of  people  to  Influence  them  to 
protect  themselves  and  others  against  the 
common  day-to-day  hazards  to  which  every- 
one is  more  or  less  regularly  exposed. 

That  as  a  nonprofit  organization  devoted 
wholly  to  promoting  safety,  the  National 
Safety  CouncU,  through  its  public-service 
program,  has  been  able  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  press  and  radio  to  such  an  extent 
that  more  than  half  a  million  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  and  more  than  two  and  a 
half  million  radio  broadcasts  have  been  used 
since  1942  to  channel  safety  information  and 
advice  to  the  Nation. 

That  hundreds  of  organizations — such  as 
trade  and  profesaioual  associations,  women's 
clubs,  parent-teacher  groups,  fraternal  orders, 
boys  and  girls  clubs,  agrlcultiutil  organiza- 
tions, et  cetera — that  had  never  before  been 
Identified  with  safety  work,  have  been  drawn 
Into  various  phases  of  accident  prevention  on 
an  imprecedented  scale. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  detail  about 
all  the  various  activities  embraced  by  this 
program  beyond  pointing  out  that  a  great 
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deal  of  constant  research  and  field  service, 
and  the  production  of  enormous  quantities 
of  printed  and  other  materials,  are  obviously 
entailed.  The  main  point  Is  that  the  situ- 
ation does  look  like  we  are  getting  some- 
where with  this  work,  and  I  thought  that, 
Just  as  a  matter  of  information,  you  would 
be  Interested. 

Sincerely  yoiu^, 

W.  A.  IxviK, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 

National  Safety  Council. 


Veterans  of  Forei^  Wan 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4.  1949 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1949  marks  50  years  of  patriotic 
service  by  the  best  veterans'  organization 
of  our  time,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  It  is  a  proud  organization,  and, 
justly.  It  shoiild  be.  The  men  who  cher- 
ish the  wearing  of  the  Cross  of  Malta,  the 
emblem  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
are  veterans  who  have  shed  a  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  battles  and  campaigns 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  foreign 
shores.  Whether  it  was  on  the  frozen 
plains  of  the  Arctic  or  the  steaming 
jungles  of  the  Philippines.  Guadalcanal. 
Burma,  or  In  the  defense  of  American 
lives  in  China,  or  in  the  battles  of  Cha- 
teau-Thierry and  St.  Lo.  the  members 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  walk 
with  their  heads  high.  Their  contribu- 
tion to  American  history  in  time  of  need 
rightfully  places  them  in  the  front  line 
of  the  parade  of  American  patriotism. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  with 
its  rich  heritage.  Is  always  In  the  fore- 
front to  provide  aid  and  help  to  its  mem- 
bers and  families.  The  record  of  legis- 
lation possesses  countless  actions  to 
assist  the  honorably  discharged  veteran. 

How  can  we  forget  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars'  ceaseless  drive  to  provide 
hospitalization  for  disabled  veterans, 
pensions  for  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans and  benefits  to  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  H?  The  achievements  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  im- 
measurable. From  its  humble  begin- 
ning in  1899,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  first  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
Irving  Hale,  the  hero  of  the  Philippines, 
to  the  present  commander,  Lyall  Beggs, 
has  tread  a  glorious  path.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  this  day  when  the  world  is 
yearning  for  peace,  the  wearers  of  the 
Cro.ss  of  Malta  are  pledged  to  defend  the 
principles  of  human  rights  in  times  of 
peace  and  war. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  symbol 
of  service  to  its  fellow  men  is  an  out- 
standing declaration  to  all  Americans 
that  justice  and  freedom  shall  not  perish 
as  long  as  there  are  veterans  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

My  own  State  of  Illinois  is  extremely 
proud  of  the  VFW.  Its  present  mem- 
bership    totals     approximately     75.000 


overseas  veterans.  The  great  majority 
of  these  men  are  veterans  of  World  War 
n.  From  the  northern  tip  of  the  State 
of  Dlinois  to  the  down-State  city  of  Cairo. 
m.,  the  VFW  and  its  auxiliaries  are 
constantly  devoting  their  time  to  the 
needs  of  veterans'  families  in  distress, 
and  the  needs  of  disabled  veterans.  The 
hospitalized  veterans  of  Hines,  Downey, 
Danville,  Dwight  and  Marion.  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospitals,  will  vouch  ve- 
hemently of  the  grand  work  of  the  VFW 
in  planning  the  numerous  programs  of 
morale  and  welfare  activities. 

Whenever  there  is  a  ser\'ice  to  be 
rendered,  the  overseas  veterans  of  the 
VFW  are  always  ready — whether  it  be 
aid  to  his  fellow  man  or  in  defense  of  his 
country. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
salute  the  VFW. 

Congratulations  to  Commander  Henry 
L.  Warner  and  his  staff  and  the  VFW 
posts  in  the  Eleventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict: General  Leonard  Wood  Post,  No. 
143;  Naval  Convoy  Ship  Post,  No.  300: 
Mont  Clare  Post,  No.  1284;  Irving  Park 
Post.  No.  1487;  Louis  D.  David  Post,  No. 
1493;  Henry  A.  Honack  Post,  No.  1583; 
West  End  Post.  No.  2004;  Northwest  Post, 
No.  2042;  Norwood's  Own  Post.  No.  2131; 
Conrad  Martens  Post.  No.  2202;  Barb- 
Wire  Post,  No.  2245;  Logan-Avondale 
Post,  No.  2978;  Leyden's  Own  Post,  No. 
3509;  Indian  Portage  Post,  No.  3592; 
Europac  Post,  No.  5151 ;  Armana  Post,  No. 
6460;  Diversey  Post,  No.  6868;  Pfc.  Frank 
Witek  Post.  No.  8844;  Kosowitz-Evankoe 
Post,  No.  9420;  Greater  Higgens  Post,  No. 
9792;  and  Lieut.  Otto  Staeheli  Post,  No. 
849. 


Proposed  Le^slation  Affecting 
Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  4  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  regarding  the  pro- 
posed removal  of  restrictions  relating  to 
the  coloring  of  oleomargarine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  removal  of 
restrlctlcHis  relating  to  oleomargarine  colored 
yellow  in  Imitation  of  butter  would  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  the  dairy  Industry, 
and  eventually  the  entire  agricultural  econ- 
omy. I  have  joined  with  a  group  of  Senators 
in  sponsoring  a  bill  that  repeals  the  Federal 
taxes  on  oleomargarine  but  makes  unlawful 
the  manufacture,  transportation,  or  sale  of 
yellow  oleomargarine  In  Interstate  commerce. 

Yellow  oleomargarine  manufactured  or 
colored  within  the  borders  of  a  Stat^  or  Terri- 
tory In  which  It  Is  consumed  is  not  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  but  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  State  or  Territory. 
Application  of  Federal  pure  food  laws  are  not 
limited  by  the  act,  and  the  enforcement  pro- 


visions of  those  laws  are  specifically  cited 
In  connection  with  the  new  provisions  to  be 
administered  by  the  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

This  measure  is  along  the  lines  I  believe 
necessary  as  a  fair  safeguard  to  constuners 
and  producers  of  both  dairy  products  and 
substitutes.  In  fact,  in  considering  this 
problem  I  am  concerned  that  oleomargarine 
should  not  be  sold  on  the  market  or  served 
in  public  eating  places  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  consumer  is  not  aware  when  he  is  get- 
ting a  substitute.  Coloring  oleomargarine  to 
look  like  butter  does  not  make  the  product 
either  more  nutritious  or  more  palatable. 
When  such  coloring  is  permitted  conamer- 
clally  without  restriction  It  places  the  sub- 
stitute product  In  a  competitive  position 
with  butter  where  only  a  laboratory  test 
could  determine  whether  the  commodity 
being  sold  was  a  genuine  dairy  product  or 
not. 

Therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the 
taxes  on  oleomargarine  which  Increase  the 
coat  to  the  consumer,  but  I  will  strongly 
advocate  continued  protection  of  the  public 
as  regards  the  color  and  appearance  In  mar- 
keting of  butter  substitutes. 


Tennetsee-Tombifbec  Inland  Waterway — 
Necessary  Link  in  Onr  Inland  Water- 
way System  for  Both  Transportation 
Purposes  and  National  Defense 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Congress  is  appropriating  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  peoples  of  other 
countries.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
afford  a  small  amount  to  start  on  the 
most  Important  undeveloped  link  of  our 
inland  waterways — important  for  both 
navigation  and  national  defense.  I  refer 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Inland  Waterway,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  slack,  or  still  water  route  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Tennessee  River 
at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi-Tennessee line,  a  down-stream 
rout^  on  the  Tennessee  from  that  point  to 
the  Ohio  River  at  Paducah  215  miles, 
and  a  down-stream  route  from  Paducah 
47  miles  down  the  Ohio  to  Cairo,  111. 

This  project  has  been  approved  by 
the  Army  engineers  and  authorized  by 
Congress.  All  we  are  asking  for  is  a 
small  appropriation  to  begin  its  construc- 
tion. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the  main 
cut  will  be  through  a  sand  ridge  in  which. 
General  Kingman.  Chief  of  the  Army 
Engineers,  stated  that — 

The  absence  of  rock  in  the  ridge  makes  it 
the  most  favorable  location  for  the  proposed 

waterway. 

The  Army  engineers  have  investigated 
this  project  time  and  time  a^ain.  and 
have  unqualifiedly  approved  it.  The  chief 
of  Army  engineers.  General  Reybold,  and 
his  successor,  General  Wheeler,  came  l)e- 
fore  the  committee  and  gave  it  their  en- 
thusiastic support. 

They  said  that  there  Is  not  another 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the 
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traffic  can  be  transferred  from  one  ma- 
jor va&ershed  to  another  with  so 
ease,  so  little  expense,  and  such 
dous  sarincs  in  transportation  costs  and 
distances. 

General  Robblns.  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers, ta  discussing  this  project  before 
the  Senate  committee,  said  that  If  he 
were  to  tell  them,  that  with  the  amount 
of  money  called  for  to  develop  this  proj- 
ect, they  could  extend  an  arm  of  the 
Q\ilt  of  Mexico  to  provide  a  slack-water 
route  all  the  way  up  to  Cairo.  Ul..  and 
back,  they  would  throw  up  their  hats  and 
tixtat. 

Yet.  he  said,  this  project  is  infinitely 
better.  Because  It  saves  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  the  Mississippi  River  for  down- 
stream traffic,  and  still  gives  us  a  slack- 
water  route  up  to  the  Tennessee  FUver 
for  returning  traffic,  and  then  a  down- 
stream route  on  the  Tennessee  River  215 
miles  to  Paducah.  and  then  down  the 
Ohio  47  miles  to  Cairo. 

It  is  869  miles  from  Cairo  to  New 
Orleans  down  the  Mississippi  River.  156 
miles  from  New  Orleans  across  to  Mobile 
along  the  protected  intercoastal  water- 
way. 491  miles  from  Mobile  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River  in  slack  water  behind  the 
locks  and  dams  which  this  project  will 
provide,  and  262  miles  downstream  from 
that  point  to  Cairo.  111. 

In  other  words,  the  round  trip  from 
either  Paducah  on  the  Ohio  River,  or 
Cairo  OD  the  Mississippi  River  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  and  back  will  \>e 
1.768  miles,  of  which  1.161  will  be  down- 
stream, and  the  rest  of  It  in  slack  or  still 
water. 

As  the  Army  engineers  have  said,  there 
Is  not  another  place  on  earth  where  a 
proj^H-t  with  these  advantages  can  be 
provided. 

The  savings  which  this  project  will 
provide  are  so  great  as  to  challenge  the 
imagination  of  its  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates. They  seem  almost  astronomi- 
cal. 

But  these  figures  of  the  Army  enffi- 
neers  cannot  be  questioned. 

In  order  that  Members  may  under- 
stand what  thi5  project  would  mean  in 
savings  to  people  along  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries,  including  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela,  along  the  Dil- 
rois  River  and  the  Great  Lakes,  along 
the  upper  Mississippi,  ail  the  way  to  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  along  the  Mis- 
souri River  all  the  way  up  to  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  and  along  the  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  the  Arkansas,  and  the 
Tombigbee,  as  well  as  along  the  Gulf 
coast,  I  am  inserting  some  tables  supply- 
ing that  information. 

These  tables  were  worked  out  by  the 
Army  engineers,  and  they  are  as  nearly 
correct  as  they  could  possibly  be  made. 

If  there  is  any  difference  at  all,  it  Is 
that  the  savings  would  be  greater  today 
than  when  these  tables  were  worked  out 
S  years  ago,  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  f  ueL 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  cost  per 
ton  for  both  routes,  and  the  savings  per 
ton  this  project  will  provide  on  the  fuel 
bill  alone: 


'  Taslb  No.  1. — Compmrlaon  of  costs  per  ton  of  upstream  traffic 


traffic  from 
points  on  th« 
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To- 


Cairo 

PwtllCkll 

TrnnvsMe-TomblcbM  Junc- 
Uon. 

C«iro 

Fadixmb 

TenncMce  Tombigbee  Junc- 
tion. 

Cairo 

Pikduorii 

Tpnnessee-Tombixbee  hine- 
tion. 

Cairo 

IVIncah 

TenoMwa  Tombigbee  luno 
tioa. 

Cairo 

Pailuah 

TPMxjKt  Tombigbee  }unc- 

tiOQ. 

Cairo  

Paducah 

Tenneiaee-Tombigbee  )unc- 

tion. 

Cairo 

Paducah 

Tynnfjwet  Tombigbee  hinc- 

tion. 


CMt  rla 

riiBJ^ippt. 

par  too 


t2.02 
2.10 
Xi2 

Z30 
2.47 
2.79 

2.M 
3.04 

aw 

i« 

2.7*5 
3.08 

Z83 
2.91 
3.23 

188 
IW 

2.28 

ZM 
3.01 
133 


Cost  via 
TeaneM^ 
TonMirtwc, 

per  ton 


$1.32 

1.26 

.W 

.M 
.W 
.62 

.95 
.80 


.67 

.61 

34 

.U 
.46 

17 

.46 

40 

.18 

.41 
.39 
■  OH 


ATemg* 

nTitigs.  pw 
tun 


JaTO 

L43 

1.44 
l.S» 
2.17 

2.01 
2.15 
Z74 

ZOl 
2.15 
174 

2.32 
146 

aoA 

i42 
2.y5 

lis 

XS2 
2.66 

123 


You  will  I  ote  that  the  cost  of  this 


iJew  Orleans  or  Mobile  to 
Ohio  or  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi are  alnjost  unbelievable,  and  they 
increase  as  wje  ascend  the  Tombigbee. 

We  alreadv  have  a  9-foot  channel  up 
to  Demopolil.  You  will  see  from  the 
above  table  Ihat  this  development  will 


cut  the  cost 
mopolis    to 


)f  transportation  from  De- 
iJairo.    111.,    exactly    three- 


fourths,  or  fiom  $2.68  a  ton  to  67  cents 


a   ton.     And 
Paducah  and 


of  course  the  savings  to 
all  jx>ints  on  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Tenhe.«-see  are  still  proportion- 
ately greater 

But  wait    ill  you  see  the  savings  in 
dollars  and  c  inis  in  the  following  tables. 


Tablx  No.  2j — Table  showing  cost  per  to%o     of  barges  carrying  3,500  tons,  and  shotoing 

savings   via   Tennessee-Tombigbee 


]  rom— 


New  Orlemns.  La. 


MobBe.  Ala.. 


Port  BimingteiBl  Ala. 
Demopoiis.  Ala. 
Cohunbus,  Miv. 


Aberdeen.  Miaa.. 


FnltoD.  Miss. 


Here  Is  a  tabic  showing'  what  these 
savings  would  amount  to  on  a  3,500-ton 
load  returning  by  way  of  this  slack-water 
route. 

This  is  the  size  tow  composed,  of  course, 
of  a  number  of  barges,  that  has  been 
most  frequently  used  on  this  inland 
waterway  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  cost 
per  tow  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
then  by  way  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
and  the  savings  per  tow  of  3.500  tons 
which  this  short,  slack -water  route  will 
provide  up  to  the  Tennessee  River  and 
then  down  to  Paducah  and  Cairo: 


To- 


CaJro 

P*lue»h 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  iunc- 

tion. 

Cairo 

Paducah 

TemMBMe-Tombif  bee  lonc- 

tiuo. 

Cairo. .._ ........ 

Paducah 

Tennesaee-TomMgbee  tirac- 

tion. 

Ctiro 

I'oducab 

TpnntJiMj  TomMgbae  Jnne- 

timi. 

Ciura 

Partncah 

TeniMMee-TomUftiee  June- 

tiOQ. 

Cairo 

Padarah 

TemwMBB  Tombigbee  June- 

Uou. 

Cairo 

Padncah 

Tcnnmti  Tombigbee  Jonc- 

tioa. 


Coct  via 

MiMiMippi 

per  tow  of 

3.S00tons 


r.07o 

7,3SO 
8,470 

8,365 
8, '45 
9,7W 

10.360 
ia640 
11,760 

0.380 

9,660 

HUTSO 

%V» 

iai85 

11.306 

io,rao 

1^360 

11,480 

ia2u 

10,  U5 
11,655 


Cost  via 

Tennessee 

Tombigbee 

per  tow  of 

3,500  ton? 


Rfiao 

4.410 

3.4<i5 

3,325 
3,116 
2.170 

3,325 
3,115 
2.170 

2,  .^45 

2,1.M 
1.190 

1,785 

1,575 

596 

1.610 

1.40U 

455 

1,435 

1,235 

380 


Arorage 
saviogs 

per  tow  of 

3,500  ( 


J2.45») 
X940 
5.095 

5.040 
5,530 
7.595 

7.085 
7.525 
9,590 

7,0»'; 
7,?25 
9. 5*0 

8.121) 

1610 

1^710 

8,470 

1960 

11.035 

8.S20 
9. 310 

11,  rs 


The  reduct  on  In  cost  of  every  load  go- 
ing to  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Junction 
would  mean  that  amount  of  savings  on 
every  such  |oad  going  to  our  atomic 
bomb  plant  ajt  Oak  Ridge. 


This  project  should  be  constructed  at. 
once  for  national  defense,  if  for  no  other 
reason.    Let  us  not  sit  here  and  wait  for 
another  Pearl  Harbor. 


Here  is  a  table  showing  the  cost  and 
the  savings  which  this  project  would  pro- 


vide on  a  tow  of  barges  carrying  10.000 
tons: 


Table  No.  3. — Table  showing  cost  per  tow  of  barges  carrying  10,000  tons  and  showing 

savings  via  Tennessee-Tombigbee 


Prom- 

T»- 

Cost  via 
MtaisRippi 
per  tow  of 
10  000  tons 

CattTia 

Tombigbee 
per  tow  of 
10,000  tam 

Average 

savings  per 

tow  of  10,000 

tons 

New  Orleans.  1* 

Cairo . 

Padnrah 

$20,200 
21.000 
24,200 

23.900 
24,700 
27.900 

39,600 
3a  400 
33.600 

36.880 

27.600 

30.800 

28.300 
29.100 
32,300 

28.800 
29.600 
32,800 

».300 

ait.  100 

33,300 

$13,200 

12.600 

9.900 

9.500 
8.900 
6.300 

9.S00 
8,900 
6,200 

6.700 
6.100 
1400 

5,100 
4.500 

1.7W 

4.600 
4.000 
1.800 

4.100 
1500 

800 

r.ooo 

8,400 

Mobile  Ala 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  hmc- 

tion. 
Cairo 

K300 
14.400 

Paducah 

15.800 

Port  Birmingham.  Ala . 

TiinniaieB  Tombigbee  }anc- 

tlMk 
Cairo 

21,700 

2aieo 

Paducah 

21.500 

Demopoiis.  Ala 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  junc- 
tion. 
Cairo 

27,400 
20,100 

Paducah                

21.  SOU 

Columbus  Miss      

Tennessee-Tombigbee  junc- 
tion. 
Cairo 

27.400 
21200 

P«<l«f«i> 

21600 

Ahenloen  Miss 

TwmaiJU  Tombigbee  tunc- 

tioa. 
Cairo  

aaeoo 

24.200 

Paducah  

2.5.600 

Fniton  Miss       .... ..... 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  junc- 
tion. 
Cairo ... 

31.600 
29.300 

Paducah       

26^600 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  junc- 
tion. 

32,500 

Some  of  the  larger  concerns  are  now 
using  tows  of  barges  carrying  14.000  tons. 
That  is  true  of  the  traflBc  going  down  the 
Ohio  River,  the  Illinois  River,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Army  engineers  have  supplied  us 
with  figures  of  these  large  tows  of  14.000 
tons  going  down  from  Pittsburgh.  De- 


troit. Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
points  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Here  is  another  table  which  the  Army 
engineers  have  provided  showing  the 
cost  per  tow  of  barges  carrying  14,000 
tons  and  also  the  savings  which  these 
barges  would  provide: 


Table  No.  4. — Table  showing  cost  per  tow   of  barges  carrying  14,000  tons  and  shovnng 

the  savings  via  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 


• 

from— 

To- 

Cost  ria  Mis- 
sissippi per 
tow  or  14.000 
tons 

Coat  via 
Tennresee- 
Tombigbee 

per  tow  of 
14,000  tons 

Average  sav- 
ings per  tow 
of  14.000  toas 

K^w  Orleans  L.a_.    

Calro 

$28,280 
29.400 
33.880 

3S.460 
M.S80 
39.060 

41.440 

42.  .VW 
47.040 

37,520 
38.640 
43,120 

30,620 
40,740 
45,229 

40,330 
41.440 

4i.  ya) 

41.030 
42,140 
46,689 

$18,480 
17,640 
13.860 

13,300 

12.460 

ti.68D 

l.\300 

12,460 

8,680 

9^380 
8.5M 
4,760 

7.140 
6.300 
%380 

«,4« 
^600 
1.820 

^740 
4,900 
1.130 

$8,800 

Paducah         

11.760 

Mobile   Ala 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  junc- 
tion. 
Cairo 

20.020 
30.160 

Padorah                           

22.120 

l*ort  Rirmincham   Alfl 

Tenn»-ssee-Tomblgbee  tunc- 

tioa 
Cairo  .• 

30,380 

2R.140 

Paducah            

30.100 

DemoroUs.  Ala .......... 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  'unc- 
tioo. 

Cairo 

Paducah    — 

38.360 
28,140 

30.100 

Coliimbiis  Miss                . 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Junc- 

tioo. 
Cairo 

38,380 
32,480 

PaducAh    ^- 

34.440 

Ab^rtlf^Ti   \Ilis                                         -    ■_ 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  junc- 
tion. 
Cairo 

42.840 
33,880 

Paducah             

35.840 

Fulton  Miss                                         ..... 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  junc- 
tion. 
Cairo 

44.1U0 
35,280 

Pa<i  u<-Ah 

37,a«0 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  junc- 
tion. 

45.500 

You  will  see  from  the  above  table  that 
going  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo  the  cost 
of  a  14,000-ton  barge  tow  is  cut  from 
$28,280  to  $18,480,  or  a  saving  of  $9,800 
on  its  fuel  bill  alone. 

If  it  goes  up  the  Ohio  River,  It  would 
cut  the  cost  from  New  Orleans  to  Pa- 
ducah from  $29,400  to  $17,640,  or  a  sav- 
ing of  $11,760  on  its  fuel  bill  alone. 

Going  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Ten- 


nessee River,  traffic  to  any  point  on  the 
Tennessee,  including  Oak  Ridge,  where 
our  atomic-bomb  plant  is  located,  the 
cost  would  be  cut  from  $33,880  to  $13,860. 
or  a  saving  of  $20,020  on  its  fuel  bill 
alone. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  traffic  going 
from  MobUe  to  Cairo.  Dl.  The  cost  wiU 
be  cut  about  70  percent,  or  from  $2.39  a 
ton  to  $0.95  a  ton.   On  a  14,000-ton  load 


going  from  Mobile  to  Cairo,  the  cost 
would  be  cut  from  $33,460  to  $13,300.  or 
a  saving  of  $20,160  on  the  fuel  bill  alone. 

Remember,  that  means  every  barge 
load  going  into  the  Middle  West,  along 
the  Missouri  River,  up  the  Mississippi,  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  up  the  Illinois 
River  into  the  Great  Lakes,  and  around 
to  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

But  suppose  that  traffic  is  going  up  the 
Ohio  to  Cincinnati.  Wheeling,  or  Pitts- 
burgh, or  into  the  Monongahela  or  Alle- 
gheny. The  cost  will  be  cut  on  a  14.000- 
ton  barge  from  $34..580  to  $12,460,  or  ap- 
proximately two-thirds,  and  the  saving 
on  the  fuel  bill  alone  will  amount  to 
$22,120. 

Of  course,  if  it  Is  going  into  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  the  cost  will  be  cut  from 
$39,060  to  $8,680,  or  a  saving  of  $30,380 
on  its  fuel  bill  alone. 

Nothing  that  could  possibly  be  done 
would  be  worth  more  to  our  great  atomic- 
bomb  plant  at  Oak  Ridge. 

In  addition  to  these  tremendous  sav- 
ings, it  would  cut  the  water  distance  be- 
tween Oak  Ridge  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
more  than  650  miles. 

Now  let  us  take  the  traffic  from  the 
Birmingham  area  which  comes  down  the 
Warrior  River  and  joins  the  Tombigbee 
at  Demopoiis.  We  already  have  this 
water  route  developed  up  to  Demopoiis, 
Ala. 

You  will  note  by  referring  to  table  No. 
1  that  traffic  going  from  Demopoiis  to 
Cairo  will  have  its  cost  cut  to  exactly 
one-fourth,  or  from  $2.68  a  ton  to  67 
cents  per  ton. 

On  a  14, 000 -ton  load  the  fuel  bill  from 
Demopoiis  to  Cairo  would  be  reduced 
from  $37,520  to  $9,380 — a  saving  of  $28.- 
140  on  the  fuel  bill  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  are  so 
miraculous  that  one  could  hardly  believe 
them  were  they  not  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  Army  engineers,  the  finest 
experts  on  this  subject  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Suppose  these  barges  are  going  from 
Demopoiis  to  Paducah.  The  cost  per  ton 
would  be  cut  from  S2  76  a  ton  to  61  cents 
a  ton.  and  on  a  14,000-ton  load  the  cost 
would  be  reduced  from  $38,640  to  $8,540. 
or  a  saving  of  $30,100  on  its  fuel  bill 
alone. 

And  If  you  will  take  the  figures  on  the 
traffic  going  from  Demopoiis  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  you  will  find  that  it  is  re- 
duced to  about  one-tenth  of  the  cost, 
or  from  $43,120  to  $4.760 — a  saving  of 
$38,360 — on  every  14,000-ton  barge  load 
going  from  DemopoUs,  or  Birmingham, 
to  Oak  Ridge,  or  to  any  other  point  on  the 
upper  Tennessee  River. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
to  discuss  the  saving  this  waterway 
would  provide  from  other  points  along 
this  waterway.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves.   They  are  simply  astounding. 

This  project  has  already  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  It  is  a  vitally 
necessary  link  in  our  inland-waterway 
transportation  system,  and  it  Ls  most 
\itally  necessary  from  a  standpoint  of 
our  national  defense. 

It  is  just  as  sure  to  be  constructed  as 
the  night  follows  the  day;  and  the  .sooner 
it  Is  done,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
America. 


I 
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Basuic  Point  Hasty  Adioa  Waraed 
Affmjast  by  Fo^d  Brokers— Defeat  ot 
Moratorimn  BUI  Vital  to  Preserratioa 
of  Siaall  Basiaest 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARK3 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


ATTVBS 


XW  THE  HOCSE  OF 

Friday.  AprS  1.  t949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Food  Brokers  Association,  meet- 
ing in  Ctiicago  for  the  forty -fourth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  association  were 
warned  of  the  inherent  dangers  to  small 
^■■'■^•^t.  if  the  basing -point  moratorium 
1m  OBftcted  inio  law.  As  reported  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  22.  1949. 
Mr.  Paul  F.  Myers,  general  counsel  for 
the  food  brokers'  national  organization 
told  a  capacity  attendance  at  the  initial 
•easion.  fn^nng  other  things  that — 

If  the  (vohlbiUon  against  Uie  use  ot  d«- 
«tc«  «bu:h  baTc  the  purpoae  or  eCect  of 
deatroylng  ccmpcttUoa  Is  taken  out  of  the 
Uw.  tt  U  perfectly  clear  that  the  big  con- 
cam  can  adopt  a  bastng-polnt  system  which 
oaukl  utterly  destroy  smaller  and  leas 
wnltby  coopotttan  tn  the  market  place,  even 
UMUgh  the  plan  may  be  free  of  any  decep- 
ttan.  oocrclon.  and  fraud. 

Small -bus  in  ess  men  in  all  walks  of  life 
may  benefit  by  this  timely  warning  and 
rally  to  defeat  legislation,  which  as  Mr. 
Myers  said,  "could  utterly  destroy  smaller 
and  less  wealthy  competitors.'  The 
article,  in  part,  follows: 

An  IftOMCFOLT  FlABS  at  Baswg- 
Poorr  Biu. 
(By  A.  K.  Mockler) 
March  21.— BMty  Icglalatloii  to 
tb*  baslnc-pcAnt  system  holds  tb« 
daogw  ol  emasculating  the  anti-trust  laws 
to  tiM  point  where  large  corporations  can 
m^Oft  baslng-polnt  systems  which  coxild 
WMvly  tfMCroy  r-**"**  and  less  wealthy 
oMopMlfeon.  the  forty-foortli  annual  con- 
vantjon  of  tbo  Katlonal  Pood  Broker's  Asso- 
«tatk»  «••  warned  here  today. 

"Any  overhauling  of  the  anutnist  statutes 
to  dartfy  tha  statutes  ot  bastng-polnt  sell- 
pff"  Paul  P.  Myers,  general  counMl  for  th« 
iDOtf  teetan*  national  organization,  said. 
"aftooM  tBSOr*  the  retention  of  the  rltal 
parts  of  the  present  Isw.  namely,  the  outlaw- 
tng  ot  any  device  which  has  for  its  purposs 
the  destnjctlon  of  competition. 


AWmSOSI   LAWS 

iifcir— Ina.  a  capacity  attendance  at  the 
tnttlal  MHlon  of  the  brokers'  conTentlon. 
Mr.  Mysf*  dsdared  thai  *tlM  heart  of  the 
anUtrrist  laws  Is  th*  |HlllWlliiii  of  dcTlccs 
which  sutaaaaBtlally  imtmm  or  Osstxoy  eom- 
peutton.  WHkout  tkla  prohibition,  tho 
anutrust  laws  are  meaningless." 

Bsferrlng  to  recent  court  decisions  on  tha 
b^dng-pclnt  system,  the  speaker  pointed  out 
tkat  as  a  rasult  ot  thsss  rulings  thora  is 
ftmtiom  tor  actkJB  by  OoBgress  by  mora- 
;  or  other  law,  to  lagoUae  baslng-potnt 
provldad  thoy  do  sot  Invotva  col- 
or conspiracy. 

piupoosil  Irgtiisttrm  "  be  said,  "would 

•s  a  tast  (or  tagattty  that  such  sys- 

4o    not    iBTolva    fraud,    daesit.    or 

"The  proposed  test  of  fraud,  coercion,  and 
decvptloo."    Mr.    Myers    charged,    "is    not 


law."  ho  said. 

Mg 


eomi  etltors 


coe  "cion. 


Icit 


even  though 
d'"'*ptlon, 

-1  say   wtt4 
tlnuad.  "that 
be  TlgUant. 
ones  proposed 
of  our  sntltn«Et 
sure  that  the 
be  kept,  n 
which  has  foi 
struct  Ion  of 
from  the  law 

-It  would 
we  be  a  little 
on  their  way 
Ing  this  ques^on 
that  the 
swer  which 
slon.' 


tlcoshic 


The  convcrkion 
slon    feature< 
broit«'  rela 
the  morning 
flow  attendatlce 

The    forma 
meeting  wouj  d 
tlon's   annua 
ballroom  at 

Association 
slons  here  duilng 
however,    aiic 
have  been  s 
rest  of  the 
essors.     At 
development 
Ing  pro^ama 
coming 
be  developed. 


enoogh   for   i^rMerratlon   of    the    anUtnut 
laws." 

rtAMs  hcPscT  OH  sMAix  naics 

"Xr  the  prot  IMtlon  against  the  use  of  de- 

▼Icas  which  liave  the   purpose  or  effect   of 

tlon  ts  taken  out  of  the 

"H  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the 

a  baalng-polnt  system 

t^terty  destroy  snoaUer  and  less 

In   ths  market   place. 

the  plan  may   be  free  of  any 

and  fraud. 

great   earnestness."   he   con- 

w*  are  to  havo  l^ilslstlon  let's 

by  some  dsvles  such  as  the 

that  the  very  heart  Is  cut  out 

laws.    Conversely,  let's  make 

vital  parts  of  the  present  law 

that  any  device  is  Ulegal 

its  purpose  or  effect  the  de- 

c^mpetltlon.    If  that  Is  removed 

lothlng  of  Importance  remains. 

to  me  to  be  Important  that 

patient.    Other  cases  are  In  or 

to  the  Supreme  Court  involv- 

and  I  feel  quite  confident 

Cotirt  will  give  us  an  an- 

wlpe  otrt  the  present  confu- 


lam  Kly 


s4em 


Supi  erne 
wJl 


oi  zarLow  ATmroAMcz 


during  the  afternoon  ses- 

a    forum    of    manufacturer- 

pe.  and  as  was  the  case  at 

dieetlng  again  attracted  an  over- 


phase    of    this    year's    NPBA 

up  tonight  with  the  aasocla- 

banquet.   held   in   the   grand 

Palmer  House. 

committees  ttUI  continue  ses- 

the  remainder  of  the  week. 

uun[ieroiis    sales    conferences 

scheduled.  runnlr~  through  the 

by  mantifacturers  and  proc- 

conferences,  plans  for  the 

3f  advertising  and  merchandls- 

to  cover  the  marketing  of  the 

's  packs  of  processed  foods  will 


tie 


w«ek 
tl.ese 


nflation  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOS.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nraiANA 
IN  THE  H<  DSl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1949 

Mr.  HAHVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzc- 
o«D.  I  inclufe  the  following  article  from 
the  Indianabotts  News  of  AprU  1.  1949: 
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makes  a  man  look  a  little  rl- 
the  President  of  the  United 


that   prices   are   eaalxtg. 

ecctiomy  is  receding.  Mr.  Truman 

demanding  controls  for  Inflation. 

bowers  on  economic  questions, 

O'Mahohkt   and  Dr.   Edwin 

cooled  off  on  the  advisabU- 

prlce    and    wage    controls. 

re^ognlae,  as  most  perceptive  bus- 

uid  bankers  bare  for  some  time. 

needs  a  stlmulsnt,  not  a  seda- 

was   why   the   Pederal   Beservs 

up  installment   credit   and  r«- 

raqulrsment  on  stocka. 
of  all  tbsee  actiona,  irtiat  alaa 
except  mull^nees  could  prompt  the  Presi- 
dent to  rvoaf  bis  demands  for  pries  controla 


and  higher  taxes?  Rls  Insistence  on  Increased 
tagf  is  hardest  of  all  to  understand.  With 
the  Nation's  economy  in  the  balance,  heavier 
taxes  are  the  last  thing  that  should  be 
considered.  Both  industry  and  individuals 
naad  every  cent  ot  inooatM  these  days.  Bus- 
iness must  have  sulBclent  funds  for  contin- 
ued productivity  and  expansion  capital  that 
would  be  drained  off  by  higher  taxes.  The 
President  would  be  wise  to  heed  the  warning 
of  an  Influential  Senator  In  his  own  party, 
WALTsa  P.  Oxoscx.  *ho  bluntly  stated  that 
heavier  taxes  now  co\ild  produce  a  depres- 
sion. 


Tree  Shelter  Belts  m  the  Midwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  BYRNE 

OF   NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  4.  1949 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  3, 
1949: 

TKZS  SILTS  HMLED  AS  BCSWEST  BOON — STTF.^It, 
HOCSC  BEPUBUCAN.  SATS  NKW  DEAL  PLAMT- 
UfUS   SAVE   sou.,   PBOVX  WINTES    AID 

Washington,  April  2.— A  veteran  Republi- 
can Member  of  Congress  pays  high  tribute  to 
the  tree  shelter  belts  planted  In  the  Midwest 
by  the  New  Deal  In  the  1930'8. 

Representative  Kasl  Stttaw.  of  Nebraska,  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, declares  that  the  forest  stands  ha"  > 
proved  a  great  conservation  boon  to  their 
areas  and  were  particularly  helpful  to  farm- 
ers in  this  winter's  severe  veather. 

He  predicts  that,  as  a  result  of  this  sho  - 
Ing.  Congress  wUl  approve  a  new  forestry  ex- 
perimental statton  In  Ames,  Iowa,  with  a 
branch  in  Nebraska. 

"The  way  in  which  these  woodlots  and 
shelter  belts  withstood  three  successive  heavy 
layers  of  snow  and  ice  this  winter  con&mMd 
the  highest  expectations  for  them."  he  states. 

"There  has  been  some  destruction.  It  was 
Inevitable  In  view  of  the  severity  of  the 
storms.  But  all  the  shelter  belts  have  sur- 
vived, and  I  have  many  photographs  to  prova 
tt. 

"I  have  sent  these  pictures  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  and  Senate  AgrlcTiltural  Com- 
mittees so  that  they  can  see  for  themselves 
Just  what  the  situation  Is." 

According  to  Mr.  Stxtam.  the  shelter  belta 
saved  thousands  of  cattle  and  unknown  num- 
bers of  wild  animals  this  winter. 

"During  the  blizzards,"  Stxtam  asserts,  "the 
belts  enabled  farmers  to  cet  to  their  live- 
stock. In  many  cases  the  trees  kept  the  snow 
off  the  road.  Also,  the  timl>er  stands  pro- 
vided reftiges  for  deer,  pheasants,  and  other 
game  which  have  flourished  In  the  Prairie 
States  as  a  result  of  this  furestation  program. 

"And  now  that  the  snow  that  was  held 
back  by  the  trees  is  melting  the  soil  Is  getting 
much-needed  moisture.  The  snows  kept  the 
ground  from  freeaing.  and  the  melting  snow 
is  being  absorbed  by  the  soil.  That's  going 
to  help  a  great  deal  on  the  flood  problem." 

Recalling  the  strong  opposition  to  the  orig- 
inal shelter-belt  program.  Stefan  declares  it 
now  has  wlda  support  throtighoTit  tha 
Midwest. 

"I  remember  very  clearly."  he  adds,  "how 
angry  many  paopla  were  when  the  program 
first  got  imdT  way.  Nurserymen  charged 
that  the  Government  was  going  Into  their 
business.    Tbey  called  the  plan  cockeyed  and 
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It  succeeded  In  holding  up  the  appro- 
priation. 

•Tfow  the  trees  that  were  planted  then  are 
40  to  50  feet  high  in  many  instances.  They 
started  out  with  cottonwoods  and  then  went 
on  to  elms,  locusts,  and  cedars. 

"The  program  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
many  areas  and  many  fanners.  Antelope 
County.  Nebr..  Is  an  example.  Before  the 
forestation  program  farms  that  had  been 
very  productive  had  become  covered  with 
sand.  As  a  result  of  the  shelter  belts  that's 
all  changed  now.  I  visited  some  of  these 
farms  recently  and  they  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent now. 

"They  have  fine  stems  of  grass,  and  the 
growers  told  me  they  were  able  to  get  to 
their  livestock  during  the  storms  and  feed 
them.  The  county  agents  were  unanimous 
that  soil  conservation  would  be  years  behind 
if  it  had  not  been  for  these  tree  belts.  These 
are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  tremendous 
value  and  the  great  success  of  this  program." 


Tbe  Militia  Belonf  t  to  the  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  4.  1949 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Collier's  for  March 
26.  1949: 

COIXICa'9     BIIJXVIS    THE     ICILmA     BELONGS    TO 
THI  STATES 

The  Gray  committee  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment suggests  that  the  National  Guard 
be  federalized.  Collier's  is  against  it.  Here 
Is  why.  The  National  Guard  is  organized 
State  militia.  In  every  State  men  and 
women  are  proud  of  their  militia — divisions, 
battalions,  regiments,  and  companies.  The 
Seventh,  the  Sixty-ninth,  the  Blues,  the 
Greys,  have  heroes'  records  tn  many  wars. 

The  men  and  the  boys  who  serve  in  these 
State  forces  are  the  best  we  have.  They  are 
the  fellows  who  enlist  to  do  what  Is  required 
to  save  our  sklna  and  our  civilization  In  war 
and  in  peace. 

The  roots  of  admiration  and  affection  and 
pride  for  the  companies  and  regiments  that 
compose  the  National  Guard  go  down  deeply 
Into  our  historical  traditions. 

That  Is  why  so  much  anger  was  aroused 
when  the  Gray  committee  recommended  the 
National  Guard  be  federalized.  In  all  otir 
wars  the  National  Guard  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  our  defense. 

Collier's  Is  against  federalizing  the  Na- 
tional Guard  for  many  fvmdamenial  reasons. 
First  of  all.  ours  Ls  a  Federal  and  not  a  Na- 
tional Government.  The  difference  is  far 
more  than  a  matter  of  words.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Nazi  or  a  Communist  state 
and  a  free  state. 

The  American  idea  is  to  give  the  Pederal 
Government  only  as  much  authority  as  the 
States  cannot  successfully  administer.  Ws 
have  always  thought  that  local  governments 
and  States  should  do  what  they  could  to 
govern  the  country.  Where  the  State  turned 
out  to  be  too  small  the  Federal  Government 
has  stepped  In. 


The  Pederal  Idea  has  worked  well  up  to 
now.  The  United  States,  and  not  any  other 
Government,  was  Invited  In  to  settle  the 
First  World  War.  The  industrial  might  of 
the  United  States  was  the  factor  that  finally 
determined  the  issue  In  th«  Second  World 
War.  Industrial  might  was  something  that 
came  out  of  our  Pederal  system.  Without 
the  freedom,  personal  Initiative,  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise  that  make  possible  the  pro- 
digious production  of  the  United  States,  we 
might  not  have  the  industrial  might  that 
makes  American  production  possible. 

We  are  against  federalizing  the  National 
Guard  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  federalizing  other  general  activities. 
We  don't  think  that  public  education  ought 
to  be  federally  controlled.  We  don't  think 
education  should  be  federalized,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  any  national  government 
would  be  tempted  to  use  public  schools  as  a 
medium  of  propaganda  for  whatever  doc- 
trines It  wanted  to  preach. 

That  Is  (trecisely  what  Bismarck  did  in  the 
old  Germany.  Thus  he  sowed  the  seeds  for 
World  War  I.  That  is  what  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  did  and  made  World  War  I  certain. 
That  Is  what  Adolf  Hitler  did.  That  is  what 
the  Russian  Communists  do.  That  is  what 
any  strong  central  government  having  ideas 
It  wants  to  mske  populsr  Is  tempted  to  do. 
That  is  precisely  why  federally  controlled 
education  in  the  United  States  could  be 
dangeroiis.  And  that  finally  is  why  Collier's 
is  opposed  to  the  federalization  of  education. 

The  federalization  of  the  National  Guard  Is 
open  to  slmUar  objections.  The  Constitu- 
tion laid  the  foundation  of  the  National 
Guard.  From  the  very  beginning  both  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
shared  the  control  and  expenses  of  main- 
taining the  National  Guard.  Since  1787  the 
Congress  has  had  the  duty  of  prescribing  the 
training  and  the  discipline  of  the  National 
Guard.  In  times  of  virar  the  National  Guard 
becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States  Army. 
But  the  States  have  enduring  control.  The 
States  choose  the  officers.  The  roots  of  the 
National  Guard  regiments  go  back  to  the 
States.  So  nobody  at  Washington  can  in- 
dulge in  military  speculations  with  the  idea 
of  using  the  Natioiud  Guard.  In  peace  the 
Guard  belongs  to  the  States  and  not  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Thus  no  American  has  to  be  afraid  of  his 
own  soldiers.  If  we  lived  in  Russia  we  would 
know  that  the  Red  Army  woxild  do  what  the 
Communist  government  wanted,  right  or 
wrong.  We  don't  have  to  worry  about  our 
National  Giiard. 

Collier's  believes  it  Is  better  to  safeguard 
what  we  have.  The  Defense  Department  has 
a  problem  in  being  prepared  against  a  sur- 
prise attack  by  Russia  or  by  any  other  enemy. 
A  peace-loving  people  such  as  we  Americans 
are  always  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with 
an  aggressive  imperialist  government.  But 
when  attacked  and  aroused  freemen  have 
been  good  fighters.  We  think  the  young  men 
of  today  have  lost  none  of  the  vigor,  courage, 
and  enterprise  of  their  elders. 

Our  view  Is  that  the  Defense  Department 
wUl  have  to  do  the  best  it  can  with  existing 
law.  The  Congress  will  appropriate  many 
bullous  for  defense  In  case  we  are  attacked. 
We  shall  surely  come  through  victorious  in 
the  end  if  we  should  be  forced  into  a  war  we 
did  not  want. 

Tbe  big  thing  is  to  retain  the  free  way  of 
life  that  makes  America  the  envy  of  aU  other 
peoples.  There  are  short  cuts  to  efficiency 
but  if  we  rvm  even  a  small  risk  of  sacrificing 
our  freedoms  by  taking  them,  the  risk  is  too 
great.  Let's  not  federalize  the  National 
Guard  or  any  other  governmental  enterprise 
that  can  be  successfully  operated  by  Stat* 
or  local  governments. 

W.L.& 


Ca«nnii<Uf  Frackman,  of  Refalar  Veter- 
ans'  Association,  Speaks  Up  for  Amcri- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  HINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28.  1949 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permi.ssion  to  place  In  the  Con- 
cRzssioifAL  Record  a  radio  talk  by  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  Regular  Vet- 
eran-s'  Association  David  H.  Frackman. 
because  I  felt  that  it  is  of  special  interest 
to  the  Members  and  also  to  the  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  Commander 
FVackman  when  he  spoke  over  the  radio 
station,  WWDC  of  Washington.  D.  C,  on 
the  evening  of  March  27.  I  understand 
that  he  has  received  dozens  of  compli- 
ments on  his  excellent  talk.  My  intro- 
duction of  the  commander  and  his  own 
address  follow: 

Congressman  Haccn.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportvmlty  to  Introduce  the  National 
Commander  of  the  Regular  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion, of  which  I  am  an  honorary  life  member. 
This  organization  and  National  Commander 
Frackman  are  rendering  an  exceptionally  fine 
service  to  the  personnel  of  the  regular  estab- 
lishments of  the  armed  forces  and  the  vet- 
erans of  the  two  world  wart. 

Commander  Frackman  is  a  life-long  resi- 
dent of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  has 
been  actively  engaged  In  the  practice  of  the 
law  for  upwards  of  30  years.  There  and  in 
Washington,  his  ability  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  leader  In  veterau  and  civic  organixations 
is  well  established  and  fully  recognized.  He 
has  done  much  to  place  the  Regiilar  Vet- 
erans' Association  high  in  the  esteem  of  vet- 
erants  organizations  throughout  the  Nation. 
A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  be  enlisted  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  Force  and  for  some  time  was 
stationed  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  Subsequently  he  was  in- 
strumental In  forming  and  heading  the  legal 
department  of  the  Third  Naval  District, 
coupled  with  a  public  defender  bureau  for 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents, in  naval.  clvU,  and  criminal  courts. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  law  committee  of  the 
American  Legion  in  New  York  City;  a  past 
coimty  Judge  advocate  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans;  one  of  the  founders  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Manhattan  Civic  Club,  Inc., 
which  is  prominent  in  civic  affairs  in  the 
City  of  New  York;  a  director  of  Interfalth 
Movement.  Inc..  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  for  International  Law,  the  Society 
of  American  Military  Engineers,  the  Masonic 
Order,  the  B'Nal  B'rith  and  other  civic,  fra- 
ternal, and  law  societies. 

He  has  served  faithfully  and  well  In  aU 
the  capacities  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
Prior  to  his  election  as  national  commander 
of  the  Regular  Veterans'  Association,  Com- 
mander Frackman  served  It  in  many  capaci- 
ties, Including  that  of  national  Judge  advo- 
cate. Since  Its  inception  be  has  been  tho 
national  representative  of  the  Regular  Vet- 
erans' Association  to  the  orgsinlzatlon  of  tha 
United  Nations  accredited  by  the  State  De- 
partment for  nongovernmental  organlaa- 
tlcns. 

A  man  of  the  people,  possessing  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  their  problems  and  a  deep- 
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(iMlii  to  wrv*  hiii  fenow  men.  Com- 
mckman  vtll  ocknUnne  his  eftortt 
to  aid  the  penonoel  ot  the  Regular  armed 
tOKM.  Um  retenuM  ot  otu  World  Wan  and 
llialr  depcMlcnta.  I  pramt  to  you  the  na- 
Uocal  moammoikn  ot  the  K«sular  Veterans' 
AwoeUtkm.  the  Honorable  H.  David  PracJt- 


PtACsataK.  Thaak  fov.  Con- 
BAOta  for  your  kind  JntroducUon. 
I  iliipij  appreciate  yoor  pnaence  on  this 
profraHL   I  iMve  had  the  pieasote  of  vorftSag 

wtth  you  for  sometime  past  In  relation  to 
the  problema  of  the  servloemen  and  the  vet- 
«ana  of  cur  wars.  I  knov  yonr  deep  Interest 
and  destre  to  further  their  welfare.  It  la  to 
yoa  and  the  <?<IW^«'»  who  keenly  feel  the  prcb- 
lesa  which  face  both  groups  that  they  owe 
tntich  fbr  your  efforts  to  bring  to  them  Jxxsx 
and  proper  beneflU  and  prtvlleges.  It  ta  to 
•Ineere  pabUc  ofBdals  that  the  American 
people  owe  much  for  the  preoerration  of  their 
tresdoaa  and  way  of  UM-  THe  BegnUr  Vet- 
erana*  AMOCtatlon  la  gntefid  for  the  fine  pub- 
lic awvioe  you  are  raadHlag  poor  eotmtry. 
We  are  proud  to  have  yen  with  ns  as  one  of 
our  most  valued  honorary  life  members.  May 
yoo  continue  your  service  for  many  year*  to 


TtM  BegUlar  Veterans'  Association  and  I 
•stawd  oor  grateful  appreciation  to  the  cffl- 
rlals  of  station  WWDC  for  granting  this 
most  valuable  time  to  us  tor  this  broadcast. 
We  all  deeply  appreciate  your  InUrest  In 
the  welfare  of  the  servloemen  and  veterans 
and  add  their  rh«"^*  to  ours  for  ycur  Ana 
pubUc  scmce. 

The  shooting  war  is  over  but  peace  la  not 
y«(  aaaured.  The  veterans  of  our  wars  and 
tlM  aervloeiBen  In  the  Regular  UlUtary  Estab- 
Uehaent  must  of  neceaelty  be  concerned  with 
tfee  aOorta  xww  b^ng  made  to  bring  about  a 
peace.  They  most  likewise  concern 
Ives  with  the  attempt  of  certain  Vlb- 
waive  and  un-Amcrlcan  groups  to  weaken 
and  dastroy  our  concepts  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Our  organization  ts  composed  of 
veterans  and  aenrlcemen  of  the  Etegular  Mili- 
tary BfetablLshment.  Our  membership  today 
repreeents  ever;  branch  of  the  armed  forces. 
We  are.  therefore.  In  a  position  to  reflect  the 
thoughts  of  both  groups  and  to  speak  en  their 
hchalt. 

'die  organlaatlon  was  among  the  very  first 
veteran  groups  to  ptihUdy  oppose  commu- 
•iMB  and  every  other  Ideology  which  seeks 
to  aake  inroads  in  America  to  either  weaken 
or  dastroy  our  democratic  Institutions.  We 
are  committed  to  the  task  oX  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  .American  people  the  dangers 
of  permitting  these  Ideologies  to  pcnetraU 
any  furth«.  We  intend  that  our  activities 
tax  this  impc»tant  movement  reach  cut  to 
every  American,  including  the  young  ones 
now  being  prepared  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. Theee  children  srlU  one  day  have  the 
raapaosihUlty  cf  directing  and  preserving  our 
We  must  make  known  to  them  In 
youth  the  advasta^M  and  privUegea 
which  flow  from  a  tree  form  of  government 
and  the  terror  and  oppreeston  which  come  to 
people  of  lands  where  freedom  such  as  we 
enjoy  ts  unknown.  We  must  not  permit  the 
falee  phlloeophles  and  untruths  spread  by 
thoae  who  seek  to  destroy  us  to  remain  un- 
We  must  vigorously  bring  to  their 
atkm  ths  unalteratde  truth  that  our  way 
oC  tth  ki  the  beat  known  to  the  human  race. 
The  Regular  Veterans'  Aaaodatlon  is  com- 
mitted to  the  teak  of  spreading  this  knowl- 
edge everywhere.  To  aid  In  this  most  impor- 
tant program  we  have  recently  formed  and 
are  sponsoring  an  organization  to  which  all 
people  who  believe  la  OV  form  of  govern- 
BMBt  are  eligible  for  asmberahlp.  namely. 
Freedom  Incorporated.  tiM  primary  objective 
of  which  la  to  combat  cooaaianlsm  and  every 
other  Ideology  dangerous  to  our  institutions. 
We  believe  a  campaign  is  essential  which  wlU 
itiun  through  the  pres% 
periodicals,    the    radiu.    public 
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forums,  and  speakers'  bureaus  to  destroy  the 
myth  that  t  lere  Is  a  better  way  of  life  than 
the  one  knc  wn  to  us.  We  Invite  all  Ameri- 
cans who  lo  re  liberty  to  Join  with  us  In  this 
effort. 

We  bellete  that  we  must  be  militarily 
strong  until  such  time  as  peace  is  assured. 
We  must  hive  a  strong  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps;  c  ne  second  to  none.  We  cannot 
otherwise  mi  ike  secure  to  our  people  the  con- 
09pi,  of  life  so  dear  to  all  of  us.  We  favor 
Otttvcrsal  m  lltary  training  as  necessary  and 
Just  under  )ur  form  of  government  to  aid 
In  maintain  ng  our  national  security. 

In  an  eff  or  t  to  bring  about  permanent  peace 
In  the  worlt  we  support  the  organisation  of 
the  United  :  latlons  as  the  means  moet  likely 
to  achieve  tl  ils  end. 

We  urge  f  jr  the  servicemen  of  the  Regular 
armed  forcPi  and  the  veterans  of  our  wars 
and  their  d  spendents  full  consideration  for 
their  needs.  The  disabled  are  entitled  to  Just 
compensatic  n,  proper  hospitalisation,  and 
full  rehabilitation  wherever  possible  We 
must  help  '  hem  to  be  restored  to  a  life  of 
usefulness.  On  behalf  of  disabled  veterans 
we  urge  tha  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals now  ma  intalned  be  kept  under  the  direct 
control  and  ndependent  direction  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Adml  listration.  We  do  not  approve  of 
the  effort  no  w  being  made  to  consolidate  them 
with  the  an  led  forces  general  hogpita-a.  This 
In  oiir  opiE  ion  would  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  veteran  and  deprive  him  of  ade- 
quate hoepi  :al  facilities.  We  must  not  per- 
mit this. 

We  recom  mend  that  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide add  t  tie  rial  housing  for  the  United  States 
Soldiers'  H<ime.  The  permanently  disabled 
and  retired  soldiers  of  the  Regular  services 
need  some  |  ermanent  home  for  their  comfort 
and  welfare ,  where  they  personally  are  un- 
able to  pre  7ide  one.  The  funds  for  addi- 
tional hoioa  tng  are  presently  available,  the 
same  bavin  [  accumulated  from  their  service 
pay  while  ( n  active  duty.  It  ts  difScuIt  to 
why  these  men  are  kept  waiting 
admission  for  lack  of  facilities 
when  the  o^ney  necessary  to  erect  additional 
liouelng  is  I  resently  available.  We  urge  that 
a  suitable  l  ullding  program  for  the  United 
■ome  be  enacted  Immedi- 
ately. 

This  orgahizatlon  is  supporting  equal  dis- 
ability com  aensation  for  peacetime  service- 
men and  V  ar  veterans  alike.  We  feel  that 
are  entitled  to  ]\i8t  compensation 
for  their  dij  abilities,  but  oil  equal  standards. 
Lack  of  poi  Ity  In  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  hot  1  groups  should  be  Immediately 

Wt  have  recommended  leglslatl< 
to  provide  t  le  same  standard  uf  compensatv.-n 
for  both  gri  )ups  and  we  urge  its  adoptloi.     f 
the  Congrsi  i. 

As  a  final  word  the  Regular  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation urg(  s  upon  servicemen,  war  veterans. 


understand 
and  denied 


and  aU  the 


at  us  work 


American  people  a  united  effort 


to  keep  all -e  the  torch  of  liberty      Let  all 


together  for  the  common  good. 


Let  no  grot  p  fur  selfl&h  purposes  ask  for  any 
special  priv  lege  which  would  tend  to  weaken 
or  deetioy  c  ur  economy  or  our  American  way 
of  life. 


Addreis  to  Woomo's  Army  G>rps 


-^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  fiDlTH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHX'SKTTS 

Dl  THE  MOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Monday,  AprU  4.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inder  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  m^  remarks  In  the  Rxcoio,  I  in- 
clude my  iiddress  at  the  Women's  Army 


Corps  Training  Center  ofDcer  candidate 
graduation  ceremonies.  Camp  Lee,  Va., 
on  Friday,  April  1.  1949: 
nmioDOCTioif  bt  lt.  col.  xlizabxtb  smith, 

COMMANDANT  0»  WAC  TaAIWING  CEirnCB 

The  exigencies  of  total  war  presented  de- 
mands upon  the  resources  of  our  country  far 
beyond  any  which  we  had  ever  known.  The 
utilization  of  the  skills  and  the  patriotism 
of  American  women  presented  itself  as  a 
national  potentiality  to  many  of  our  coun- 
try's leaders.  Prom  one  of  these  came  a  posi- 
tive, strong,  courageous  advocacy  of  this 
utilization  In  its  most  practical  form  as  a 
part  of  the  Army  of  tiie  United  States. 

Edfth  NotTBSz  RoOEss,  who  uas  that  ad- 
vocate, is  our  distinguished  guest  this  aft- 
ernoon. Her  record  as  dean  of  our  Congress- 
women  speaks  for  itself  In  constructive  leg- 
islation. Her  faith  and  confidence  In  the 
abilities  of  American  women  is  also  a  matter 
of  historical  record. 

Her  championship  of  the  WAC  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  plan  of  national  security 
made  an  inestimable  contribution  to  our 
present  legal  status  as  a  part  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  this  audi- 
ence the  woman  who  Introduced,  sponsored, 
and  championed  t  e  original  legislation 
which  brought  into  existence  the  WAC — the 
Honorable  EorrH  NotrasE  Rogxbs. 

HIMAHKS    of    HON.    DrTB    NOTJtFT   ROGERS,    RIP- 
aSSENTATIVK    FROM    MASSACHUSETTS 

First,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  me  to  come  to  Camp  Lee  and  speak 
before  you  who  are  graduating  as  officers 
in  Women's  Army  Corps,  so  ably  led  by  Col. 
Mary  Halloran  of  my  own  city  of  Lowell, 
Mass. 

This  day  has  special  significance  to  you — 
It  represents  a  great  many  weeks  of  Inten- 
sive training  to  prepare  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  being  an  ofDcer  In  the  Army.  It  rep- 
resents more,  too.  In  that  all  of  you  gave 
quite  a  bit  of  service  before  you  came  here 
to  work  for  a  commission.  But  more  than 
tills,  your  graduation  day  represents  a  day 
on  which  our  Nation  has  proved  its  recog- 
nition of  the  f.ict  that  national  defense  is 
the  business  of  every  American.  Women 
since  the  Revolutionary  War  have  siiown 
their  Interest  In  security  as  much  as  have 
men.  Men  have  died  for  democracy — so 
have  women.  Women  have  gone  wherever 
duty  has  called  them  and  It  has  been  their 
duty  to  serve  to  the  best  of  their  ability — 
Just  as  this  ts  a  man's  duty. 

Today  proves  that  the  Nation,  finally,  has 
seen  the  truth  of  this — today  is  Just  as  im- 
portant as  that  day  In  May  1942  when  you 
came  Into  being — becau."-e  today  represents 
the  final  step  in  the  historical  process  which 
marked  the  important  milestone  of  that 
year. 

Let's  look  back  for  a  moment.  There 
have  been  7  years  of  trial — a  period  far 
longer  than  Is  given  to  other  so-called  new 
trial  ideas.  Moreover,  this  trial  is  In  name 
only,  because  women.  In  or  out  of  uniform, 
have  always  felt  this  way  in  this  Nation. 

Remember  that  this  trial  will  never  end. 
Those  who  are  doing  a  Job  are  always  sub- 
ject to  criticism  from  the  sidelines.  Tou 
liave  lieard,  and  will  always  hear,  many 
statements  about  your  Corps.  Tou  will  hear 
It  said  of  you  that  you  are  helping  to  glam- 
orize war  and  militarism,  but  you  will  re- 
member tliat  there  was  no  glamor  where 
you  were  on  Normandy  Beach  shortly  after 
D-day. 

Tou  will  iMar  it  said  that  you  are  of 
fragile  morale  and  require  special  treatment. 
But  you  will  remember  that  many  of  you 
were  far  from  your  homes  and  the  security 
of  your  native  shores  for  as  long  as  3  years 
at  a  time  during  wartime.  Tou  lived  in  tents 
and    mud.     dugouts,     Quonset    huts;     you 


washed  In  helmets  and  were  packed  into 
troop  transports  for  days  while  crossing  an 
enemy-infested  ocean. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  public  has  not 
accepted  you.  This  in  part  is  true — there 
will  never  be  total  acceptance  of  the  great 
American  public  of  anything — that's  what 
makes  democracy!  But  the  way  to  gain 
public  acceptance  Is  not  to  argue  about  it, 
but  do  your  Job  with  quiet  efficiency.  Proof 
is  In  the  pudding.  It  Is  the  work  produced 
which  wins  acceptance,  not  the  words  which 
are  spoken  about  It. 

Bear  these  things  In  mind:  Never  forget 
that  you  are  here  because  the  Nation's  Con- 
gress wanted  It — and  that  you  achieved  It 
through  democratic  forms. 

Never  forget  that  the  Army  wanted  you 
and  proved  It  by  making  you  part  of  the 
Regular  Military  Establishment. 

And  never  forget  that  all  of  this  came 
about  because  of  the  good  Job  done  by  you 
personally,  and  thousands  of  women  In  the 
service. 

Now — you  must  meet  the  standard  of  that 
work — it  Is  a  heritage — a  proud  one.  But 
you  know  all  of  these  things.  If  you  did  not, 
you  would  not  be  here  in  the  first  place— 
and  because  you  Icnow  these  things  I  am 
confident  of  the  high  quality  of  work  you 
are  going  to  do. 

I  know  that  you  will  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  yovir  new  office  with  an  acute 
awareness  of  Its  Importance  to  the  Army  and 
to  the  people. 

I  know  you  will  bear  In  mind  at  all  times 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  your  mission  In 
uniform  Is  service!  I  know  that  you  will 
enlarge  on  the  qualities  of  stamina,  endur- 
ance, and  adaptability — that  you  will  ask 
for  no  special  privileges  or  consideration — 
and  that  In  your  relations  with  your  sister 
services,  you  will  recognize  their  unquestion- 
ably equal  contribution  to  the  Nation. 

Last  of  all — be  proud! 

Be  proud,  not  with  the  vocal,  garrulous 
type  of  pride  which  springs  from  a  secret 
Inferiority  complex,  but  with  the  quiet  real 
pride  of  a  woman  who  knows  the  real  truth 
about  herself — that  she  has  been  selected  and 
trained  for  a  Job  she  can  do  and  that  she  is 
In  the  company  not  only  of  the  Wacs  who 
have  worn  their  uniform  with  honor  and 
efficiency,  but  of  all  those  men  and  women, 
past  and  present.  In  all  services,  who  have 
led  or  are  leading  a  life  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  Nation. 


Depression  Fears  Floated  by  Facts 
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or 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  4,  1949 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  AprU  13. 1949.  entitled  "Depres- 
sion Pears  Flouted  by  Facts": 

Depression    Pears    Plotjted    bt    Pacts — Da. 
Reed,  of  Thompson  Acenct,  Asserts  Jrr- 
nv  BnsiNESS  Is  Pstchological  Illness 


(By  Brendan  M.  Jones) 
Business'  current  case  of  Jitters  can  be 
pampered  into  a  nervous  break-down,  or 
make  a  hypochondriac  out  of  an  organically 
sound  economy,  but  It  will  be  wholly  psyciio- 
loglcal,  not  a  mortal  Illness. 

Opening  an  Interview  last  week  with  this 
medical  meUphor,  Or.  VergU  D.  Beed.  asso- 


ciate director  of  research  for  the  J.  Walter 
Thompeon  advertising  agency,  vigorously  at- 
tacked depression  fears  with  a  deskful  of 
facts.  Commenting  that  he  recently  had 
met  with  some  serious  cases  of  Jitters  among 
business  executives,  of  the  let-me-cry-on- 
your-shoulder  variety,  he  described  the  vic- 
tims as  so  busy  looking  for  hidden  weak- 
neeses  that  they  entirely  overlook  hidden 
strengths. 

In  every  instance,  he  continued,  it  was  ad- 
mitted tiut  advertising  budgets  had  been 
cut.  "Naturally,  sales  are  going  to  fall  off  if 
3rou  stop  advertising.  Under  present  favor- 
able circumstances,  American  business  will 
have  to  try  very  hard  Indeed  to  become  a 
hypochondriac,  let  alone  make  itself  really 
sick.     Faith  must  be  bigger  than  fear." 

B1CPI/3T1CENT  STUX  ABSAO 

Concern  over  the  current  unemployment 
total  of  some  3.000.000  appears  foolish.  Dr. 
Reed  said,  when  It  Is  placed  beside  the  fttcta 
that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
December  of  last  year  and  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  was  higher  than  In  the 
same  months  a  year  before. 

"The  small  increase  In  unemployment  for 
those  months  can  be  accounted  for  by  new 
additions  to  the  labor  force.  The  usual  sea- 
sonal Increase  In  emplo3rment  started  in 
March  can  easily  digest  the  additions.  Even 
In  goqd  times,  an  unemployment  of  2,500.000 
to  3.000,000  is  necessary  before  selectivity 
can  be  exercised  In  hiring  employees.  In 
fact,  it  takes  an  unemployment  of  at  least 
2.500.000  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  chang- 
ing Jobs  or  shifting  from  place  to  place." 

Dr.  Reed  recalled  that  unemployment  dur- 
ing postwar  reconversion,  gloomily  forecast 
as  approaching  10.000,000  to  12,000,000,  ac- 
tually turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  2.700,- 
000.  "Strangely  enough."  he  remarked, 
"many  business  and  Government  leaders 
alike  have  grossly  imderestimated  the  vitality 
and  stamina  of  the  American  economy,  its 
industries,  as  well  as  the  market." 

Changes  in  markets,  while  always  occur- 
ring, are  extremely  rapid  In  a  period  like  the 
present.  Dr.  Reed  said.  "Right  now,"  he 
added,  "when  competitors  get  scared.  Is  the 
cheapest  time  to  buy  leadership  In  a  market." 

Turning  to  doubts  about  purchasing  power. 
Dr.  Reed  declared  that  it  is  now  50  percent 
over  1940  In  terms  of  goods  and  services 
rather  than  mere  dollars.  Discretionary 
buying  power,  that  remaining  after  essen- 
tials have  been  provided,  is  four  times  that 
of  1940,  be  said.  Savings  of  Individuals,  he 
continued,  are  approximately  three  times 
greater  than  in  1940.  and  the  rate  of  saving 
is  stlU  high. 

"Consumer  debt  Is  very  low  In  relation  to 
both  Income  and  savings."  Dr.  Reed  noted, 
"In  spite  of  the  alarm  recently  expressed  by 
some.  Consumer  long  and  short  term  debts 
combined  are  about  32  percent  of  aggregate 
individual  savings,  compared  to  99  percent  in 
1940. 

"The  rate  of  family  formations  remains 
high,  and  in  spite  of  a  gradual  decline  In  the 
birth  rate,  to  be  expected,  live  blrtlis  for  1948 
are  estimated  to  have  been  3.715.000.  The 
abnormally  high  birth  rates  of  the  war  and 
Immediate  postwar  years  have  added  an 
unexpected  bonus  to  the  American  market." 

Farmers'  Income  In  1948  was  three  times 
that  of  1940.  Dr.  Reed  said,  and  farmers'  cash 
assets  in  1948  were  S22.000.000.000,  against 
$6,000,000,000  In  1940.  Wages  are  expected  to 
remain  at  least  as  high  as  last  year,  he  added, 
and  there  will  be  the  additional  "props"  of 
$5,000,000,000  in  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram funds  and  $15,000,000,000  in  mUitcry 
expenditures. 

Producing  additional  facts.  Dr.  Reed  re- 
called that  In  the  last  quarter  of  1948  the 
value  of  the  gross  national  product  was  at 
the  rate  of  $265,000,000,000.  and  pa3rment  to 
individuals  at  the  rate  of  $221,000,000,000. 
He  estimated  that  the  gross  national  product 
this  year  will  approximate  $245,000,000,000. 


It  is  fundamental  economics  that  with  re- 
duction of  prices  the  dollar  will  become  more 
valuable,  he  pointed  out,  and  added  that 
concern  with  dollar  totals  was  a  delusion. 
"Business  men."  he  said,  "always  want  to 
compare  their  latest  sales  year  to  their  worst. 
lnste«d  of  their  best.    It's  all  psycbologicaL" 


Ownership  of  Sabmerged  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 
Monday.  AprU  4,  1949 

B4r.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  3  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Oregon: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  3 
To  the  honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assemhled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Forty-fifth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ch?egon. 
in  regular  session  assembled,  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  since  the  founding  of  our  Nation, 
the  States  have  exercised  sovereignty  over 
the  tidelands.  the  submerged  lands,  includ- 
ing the  soil  undra*  navigable  inland  waters, 
and  soils  under  all  navigable  waters  within 
their  territorial  Jurisdiction,  whether  Inland 
or  not;  and 

Whereas  under  the  common  law  and  civU 
law  the  States'  sovereignty  and  authority 
over  and  title  to  said  lands  has  been  long 
acknowledged,  affirmed,  and  respected  by  the 
Federal  Government  whose  only  powers  were 
expressly  delegated  to  It  by  the  States  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  our  Government; 
and 

Whereas  the  States  did  not  delegate  unto 
the  Federal  Government  authority  or  power 
over  or  title  to  said  lands  but  retained  same 
to  and  for  the  States;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  U.  S.  v. 
California,  while  not  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  ownerstilp  of  the  tidewater  lands 
of  California,  casts  a  cloud  on  the  State's 
title  to  said  lands  and  tlie  minerals  and 
other  natural  resources  beneath;  and 

Whereas  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  recognizes  that  the  matter  of  owner- 
ship of  said  tidewater  lands  is  still  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Congress  to  decide;  and 

Whereas  the  title  to  the  tidelands  and  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  States  is  clouded  by  this 
decision  and  the  language  therein  is  so 
broad  as  to  be  extendible  to  the  soil  under 
navigable  Inland  waters  and  soils  under  the 
navigable  waters  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  States,  and  even  to  the  miner- 
als and  other  natural  resources  or  Important 
elements  on  or  beneath  the  soil  of  the  States; 
and 

Whereas  this  cloud  of  uncertainty  afTects 
minerals,  fisheries,  and  all  other  natural  re- 
sources and  should  be  removed  by  the  Con- 
gress, thereby  acknowledging  and  reafflrmlng 
ownwship  to  the  States;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  passed  a  bill,  reaffirm- 
ing and  acknowledging  ownership  in  the 
submerged  lands  and  resources  of  the  re- 
s|}ective  States  and  quitclaiming  all  right 
and  title  thereto  to  the  respective  States,  re- 
serving only  a  paramoimt  right  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  case  of  national  defense,  by  a 
vote  of  198  for  to  26  against,  but  the  measure 
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tftod  ta  Um  9»n«U  by  Om  Ml>Nir&iiMnt  of 
tb*  ■■kttMti  rnmnw    Nov.  Uacrefor*.  te  tt 
t|r  tJU  S«Mit«  o/   the  StmU  of 
(tt«  JI«uM  of  r9prt 

thtretM\,  TtaftC 
or  tlM  IJIitftKl  SUtes  tM  and  tb« 
b«r«b7  to  ■■wnnillwl  to  furUkar  caa- 
•ider  and  eosct  >\ilUble  legislation  for  the 
purpcM*  o'  MtoBMWiMlftoie  and  affirming 
owxwntilp  of  KuUBwrfd  Lands  and  reaourcea 
tberaoC  to  tb*  napactlva  Ststaa  in  accord- 
anoa  with  its  bcretoforc  long-rwognlaed 
ttmrtttBtlTT**'   light*  of   the   States;    be   it 


tencY  tng 


.  That  a  oof>7  of  this  memorial  be 
i  to  each  Mouac  of  the  Ccngreas  and 
to  aaeto  MMUber  at  the  Ho«we  of  BepresenU- 
tlTcs  from  the  8UU  U  Orcsoo  and  to  each 
<a  the  United  Btatea  Senatora  from  this 
BtBte.  and  urge  that  they  tsdlTldually  and 
coUecUvely  give  wtafltebaartad  aupport  to 
Ixlng  about  the  enactment  of  luch  leglsla- 


by  eenate  March  7. 1948. 

WM.I.WauH. 
freii^eat  of  Senate. 
Ooccurred  In  by  houae  March  38.  1»40. 
PiAJcx  J.  Vam  Dtxz. 

Speaker  o/  House. 


Hawafi  Tovth  Callt  for  War  on  Corama- 
■isBi  in  Prize-W'uiniBf  E«ay  of  DAR 
Contest — People  of  Territory  Cooibat 
Si^vcnhre  Imiscaces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DEUtOATX  ytOM   HAWAII 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVB8 
Monday.  AprU  4.  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  B4r.  Speaker,  a 
gpTfttr^T^ff  contest  coaducted  by  the 
Daiwhters  of  the  American  Revolution 
In  Hawaii  late  last  fall  brought  forth 
many  fine  expresstons  of  American  pa- 
trMiai  from  the  youth  of  our  territory. 
the  most  eloquent  of  which  came  from 
Archie  Makalwi,  grade  11.  of  th?  Wal- 
lace Rider  PftnlBStMl  Hlsta  School. 

I  am  prftnUnt  thte  foong  man  s  flrst- 
ipwcb  for  publication  in 
in  bopat  ttuii  tt  «1U  recelTe 
the  cmrtful  attcirtlon  of  Mimhwri  of  Con. 
It  to  a  splendid  manifestation  of 
standards  of  American  citl- 
that  generally  rule  the  attitudes 
of  the  youth  in  the  schools  of  Hawaii. 
It  la  ooe  of  many  speeches  made  in  this 
eoQieat  that  slioukl  be  proof  exMnigh  that 
the  youth  of  the  liiMidi  are  not  yielding 
to  Communtot  tnfluenees  despite  the  fact 
that  one  coalMtant.  and  only  one.  In  a 
prelimtnary  contest  in  one  of  tiM  Ugh 
schools  dellTered  a  pro-CoaBBVilst 
speech. 

Thi5  incident  was  recently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  when  the 
speech  in  qucetkm  was  incorporated  In 
the  Racoaa  without  pointing  out  the  cir- 
cum.  lances  under  which  it  was  made  and 
the  fact  that  Its  i^ipcarance  was  the  ob- 
ject of  an  imraedlate  tnTestigatlon  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Hawaii. 

The  wideapwad  public  attention  given 
the  department's  investigauon  and  the 
prompt  "itep^  takea  by  the  Cnmmtsstoa* 
crs  ci  Public  In»trueaoQ  warning  the  en- 
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MT   PLZA   FOB   OCMOCBACT 

(By  Arelii  Makalwt.  grade  11.  W.  R  Fatrrlng- 
ton  Hl|  li  School,  Honolulu.  T.  H. 
speech) 
you  were  a  young  American  of 
George  Wbahlngton's  day  and  some  grave 
fentlemaz  In  a  wig,  brocaded  coat,  and  knee 
breechee  i  tked  why  the  history  of  your  coun- 
\  wqrth  undarataxuilng,  you  would  have 
it  to  the  Mory  of  how  a  people 
.  Europe  to  be  free  to  govern  tbem- 
selves.  wokhip  as  they  saw  fit.  and  make  a 
living  as  hey  pleased,  and  how  they  finally 
long  and  bloody  war  to  establish 
Uberty". 

yon  were  a  voung  Aomlean  of 
,'s  day.  and  some  taackwoods- 
Bcn  in  b^dnkln  leggings  and  hunttnf  slilrt 
question,  you  would  have 
"^ecauae  ours  Is  the  story  of  bow  a 
free  peop  e  spread  themselves  over  the  wild 
West,  hev  ed  their  homes  out  of  the  wilder- 
made  the  mmmon  man  the  equal 
of  tlw  rlc  iMSt  aristocrat,  thus  showln?  that 
democracy  oould  not  only  hold  Its  own.  but 
grow 

Or  anp^ose  you  were  a  young  American 
of  lilneoli  '9  day  responding  to  the  same  In- 
quiry. Ti »  your  questioner  you  would  have 
aald :  "Ou  "s  to  the  story  of  how  a  free  people 
after  espi  Ddlng  from  ocean  to  ocean,  proved 
to  the  Jea  ous  Old  World  that  It  coxild  endure 
great  4lvll  war.  and  coxild  rid  Itself  of 
sUvery.* 

And  tkilally.  suppose  you  were  a  young 
of  Woodrow  Wilson's  day.  You 
I  said :  "Tbt  history  at  our  country 
UBderstandlnf  bsesuse  it  Is  the 
of  I .  Ration  conceived  In  Uberty  and 
I  to  tlia  welfare  of  the  common  man, 
vhlch  went  to  the  aid  of  freedom 
when  It  w  kS  threatened  In  other  lands,  foiigbt 
for  Justlc  >  throoi^hout  the  world,  and  tried 

Into  peace." 
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Wttli  l4is  as  oar  background,  will  we  let 
grow  to  the  extent  where  o-^ 
will  be  devoured  by  this  hungry 
monster? 

We.  the  youths  of  today  and  the  leaders  Lt 
tomorrow  must  edveats  ourselves  to  rtoe  and 
defend  otr  Government.  We  must  rally  to 
a  cause  a  od  rid  ouraelvee  of  this  undemo- 
cratic socety. 
Thto  to  ny  plea  to  all  of  you. 
For  the  RoHlaiis.  any  inroad  Into  our  de- 
mocracy 1 1  occasion  for  a  Joyous  celebration, 
a  Tletorloi  •  harvest,  for  they  know  that  a  life- 
time dream  has  come  true.  The  seed  they 
planted  a  «  at  last  grown  to  an  extent  where 
tlM  plawC  Is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  They 
know  ttaa  i  we  are  human  beings  after  all. 
That  ««  '  r«  be  tMaptad  to  taste  thU  fruit, 
a  fruit  so  bitter,  so  taatsiaaB.  so  rotten,  yet 
appetlzini  enough  so  some  people  lower  their 
yf  working  for  a  foreign  Ideology. 
What  can  we  do?    What  will  we  say? 

wage  another  war.  a  war  against 

Our  weapons  will  be  our  brx>ks. 

list  tb»  world  read  the  words  or 

by  mmk  of  wisdom  who  be- 

fOV« 


emment  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
of  the  people.  Our  weapons  wUl  be  our  pen- 
cils— pencils  to  write  out  these  thoughts  of 
our  free  government.  Our  weapons  will  be 
our  papers — papers  to  decree  these  tbou^ts 
and  prove  to  the  world  what  we  aim  to  ac- 
complish. And  otir  weapons  will  be  our 
voices,  voices  to  explain  to  the  world  our  form 
of  govwmment,  to  educate  tlie  meek  and  un- 
certain, and  to  rally  tlie  strong  to  be  aware 
of  the  diseased  nucleut  of  communism. 

I  am  sure  that  with  the  rightful  use  of 
these  weapons  our  battle,  though  perhaps  a 
hard-fought  one,  will  be  a  victorious  one. 

My  voice  Is  a  single  one  and  a  very  small 
one  out  of  many  millions.  Bxrt  I  know  that 
the  American  people  will  echo  this  feeling 
and  together  we  will  blend  otir  voices  anl 
shout  our  praises,  and  let  the  world  know 
we  wlU  and  can  win  this  battle. 

Only  then  can  we  march  home,  home  to  a 
country,  home  to  a  people,  home  to  a  gov- 
ernment we  are  proud  of,  home  to  the  land 
of  democracy. 

STAIIMXNT    OF    POLICY 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  disclosure 
that  a  pro-Communist  speech  was  pre- 
sented In  a  preliminary  phase  of  this 
contest  in  one  high  school,  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  instruction  of  Hawaii 
adopted  a  statement  of  policy  as  follows: 

Teachers  should  be  alert  to  the  possibility 
of  Comir.unifit  propaganda  from  sources  out- 
side the  school  system  being  Introduced  Into 
the  thinking  of  students  In  connection  with 
eessy  and  speech  contests.  One  Instance  of 
this  has  recently  been  reported  and  thor- 
oughly Investigated.  Constant  vigilance  is 
essential  for  two  reasons. 

Not  only  must  we  guard  against  subversive 
groups,  thus  gaining  back-door  access  to  the 
public  schools  and  Indirectly  using  the  class- 
rooms as  a  forum  for  their  propaganda,  but 
equally  Important  Is  our  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  the  Individual  student  who 
may  be  misled  by  antidemocratic  totalitarian 
doctrine.  Loyal  teachers  will  know  how  to 
develop  appreciation  of  democracy  and  faith 
in  American  institutions. 

The  appropriate  educational  method  is 
simple  but  effective.  One  teacher,  for  ex- 
ample. In  dealing  with  a  student  who  bad 
made  a  bid  for  attention  by  repeating  Com- 
munist Party -line  propaganda  found  that 
merely  holding  the  student  responsible  for 
reading  and  presenting  the  arguments 
against  communism  was  sufficient  to  counter- 
act any  subversive  influence  and  begin  to 
build  in  the  student  the  intelligent  and  in- 
formed loyalty  essential  to  good  cltlzeneship. 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Dr.  W. 
Harold  Loper,  ^aid: 

The  department  Is  on  the  alert  to  deal 
promptly  and  deetolvriy  with  any  subversive 
activity  In  the  entire  sclu>ol  system. 

STATEUHT  TO  THS  PSISB 

The  board  of  commissioners,  after 
adopting  their  statement  of  policy,  issued 
the  following  statement  to  the  press  in 
Honolulu: 

The  commlulonars  of  public  instruction 
at  their  meeting  yesterday  adopted  a  policy 
warning  teachers  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the 
poeslblllty  of  Communist  propaganda  coming 
into  the  schools  from  sources  outside  the 
system.  The  occasion  for  tills  acUoa  was  a 
pr  i-Communlst  eesay  written  with  outside 
help  by  a  Kaimuka  High  Sciiocl  student  and 
delivered  in  a  DAR  speech  contest  held  at 
the  school  last  November. 

The  young  lady  who  wrote  the  paper 
frankly  admits  having  received  help  In  the 
form  of  ^kmphlets  and  ideas  from  a  member 
of  the  Oommuata*  Party  but  says  she  took 
the  Inltiattre  In  CMitactlng  him  rather  than 
the  otiiar  way  around.    A  portion  of   her 
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apeech  was  based  upon  comments  of  Dr. 
Cyril  Garbett,  Archbishop  of  York,  as 
quoted  in  a  London  paper,  and  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  of  November  11. 

The  matter  was  investigated  shortly  after 
the  contest  and  dealt  with  rather  effectively 
as  an  educational  problem.  The  outslde- 
help  angle  came  to  light  and  was  investi- 
gated only  recently.  The  student  says  she 
la  not  a  Communist  and  that  she  took  the 
pro-Communist  line  Just  to  be  different  and 
attract  attention,  and  that  she  is  interested 
In  entering  a  forthcoming  contest  with  a 
paper  on  the  function  of  education  in  a 
democracy. 

Everyone  interviewed  in  this  connection 
now  agrees  that  the  speech  should  have  been 
excluded  from  the  school  finals  and  followed 
up  merely  as  an  individual  educational  prob- 
lem. Allowing  it  to  go  on  the  program  was 
a  mistake  In  Judgment  at  the  time.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  the  last  of  four  speakers 
In  the  school  finals,  a  young  veteran  of  World 
War  II  who  has  had  some  personal  experience 
with  communism  in  the  Orient,  won  a  most 
enthusiastic  applause  with  his  speech  against 
communism. 

The  statement  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
commissioners  is  being  issued  to  all  schools 
to  put  teachers  on  the  alert  for  totalitarian 
propaganda  stemming  from  sources  beyond 
their  control. 

DAS    APPROVES    ACTIOW 

The  DAR  rules  for  the  speech  contest 
allowed  free  choice  of  subject  and  indi- 
cated that  the  speeches  were  to  be  judged 
on  organization,  knowledge,  English  con- 
struction, and  delivery. 

Following  the  press  release,  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  printed  the  following 
Item : 

DAS  PSAISES  BOARD  STAND  ON  PRO-RXO  TALK 

Members  of  the  National  Society  of  tiie 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  at 
their  annual  Hawaii  State  Conference  here 
Saturday  adopted  a  resolution  commending 
the  school  department  and  school  commis- 
sioners for  their  action  in  the  case  of  the 
pro-Communist  essay  written  by  a  Elaimukl 
high-school  girl.  The  essay  was  written  In 
connection  with  preliminaries  to  the  annual 
DAR  essay  contest  held  hen  last  year.  It 
was  not  selected  for  presentation  In  the 
final  contest. 

The  DAR  members  voted  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  its  hearty  cooperation  In  the  hold- 
ing of  the  annual  speech  contest  of  Aioiia 
chapter.  DAR.  and  to  commend  the  com- 
mlmloners  upon  the  sensible  and  effective 
way  in  wiilch  the  present  situation  with  re- 
gard to  one  of  the  speeches  on  communism 
had  been  handled. 

Mrs.  Reginald  W.  Carter,  State  regent,  pre- 
sided at  the  conference.  An  officer  of  the 
DAR  said  that  the  student  who  delivered 
the  pro-Red  speech  was  never  in  the  finals 
but  took  part  only  in  the  school's  prelimi- 
nary contest.  jp 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

OF  A1.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  1. 1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Poage  bill  because  I  believe 
the  taxes  and  licenses  now  imposed  upon 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  and  retail 


sale  of  oleo  and  other  types  of  margarine 
are  unjust,  and  should  be  removed. 

I  also  believe  that  oleo  and  other  types 
of  healthful  msu*garlne  should  be  allowed 
to  move  in  interstate  commerce  without 
any  restriction,  other  than  the  restric- 
tions normally  imposed  by  law  on  all  in- 
terstate commerce. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  interests  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country,  but 
they  themselves,  acting  through  their 
various  organizations  have,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  agreed  that  the  taxes  and  li- 
censes now  im[)osed  on  oleomargsulne 
should  be  removed.  At  least  they  are 
making  no  fight  against  the  removal  of 
the  taxes  and  licenses.  Their  logical  ob- 
jections then  are  to  the  ssle  of  colored 
oleomargarine  as  butter.  The  Poage  bill 
in  my  judgment  provides  the  necessary 
safeguards. 

Under  the  Poage  bill,  the  manufactur- 
ers of  oleo  must  clearly  label  It  as  such. 
This  binding  restriction  of  course  applies 
to  the  distributor  and  the  retail  seller. 
The  restaiu-ant  that  serves  it  must  clearly 
indicate  in  one  of  the  several  ways  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  it  is  serving  oleo- 
margarine. 

So,  when  this  bill  is  passed,  all  parties 
will  be  given  a  reasonable  protection. 
The  housewife  can  buy  oelo,  colored  or 
uncolored,  as  she  desires  and  sis  the 
family  budget  will  permit.  The  patron 
of  a  restaurant  will  know  whether  he  is 
getting  butter  or  oleo.  The  discrimina- 
tory taxes  and  licenses,  first  imposed  by 
this  Government  in  1886,  will  be  removed. 
Housewives  will  be  saved  the  laborious 
hours  presently  spent  in  coloring  their 
oleomargarine.  Oleo  sells  on  the  mar- 
ket at  a  price  of  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  butter.  It  Is  nutri- 
tious, wholesome,  and  healthful.  Those 
of  us  who  desire  to  use  it,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  without  restraint. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  here  have  tried  to  make  an  eco- 
nomic or  sectional  issue  of  the  debate  on 
this  bill.  As  I  have  tried  to  state,  I  be- 
lieve the  bigger  issue  is  the  welfare  of  all 
our  population.  When  I  forget  the  side 
issues,  it  is  crystal  clear  to  me  that  we 
should  allow  those  who  desire  to  buy  and 
use  oleomargarine  to  do  so  without  pen- 
alty. 

We  liear  a  lot  about  free  enterprise  in 
this  country  and  in  this  House.  I  be- 
lieve in  free  enterprise.  The  principle 
of  free  enterprise  would  suggest  that  we 
allow  the  oleomargarine  industry  to  be 
free  to  develop  itself  without  being  un- 
duly penalized  or  discriminated  against. 

The  district  that  I  represent  might  be 
called  a  "cotton"  district.  Cotton  is  the 
biggest  money  crop.  However,  the  dis- 
trict has  great  dairy  and  cattle  possibil- 
lUes. 

A  large  percentage  of  our  cottonseed 
oil  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine. 

I  believe  that  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama  will  continue  to  grow.  Our  fine 
climate  that  allows  10  months  grazing  is 
a  factor  that  is  being  recognized  more 
and  more.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  there  will  be  a  greater  balance  in 
my  district  between  a  diversified  agricul- 
ture— cotton,  com,  dairying,  truck  crops. 


poultry,  livestock,  fruit  and  vegetables — 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  diversified  indus- 
try on  the  other.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
have  this  development  by  unduly  penal- 
izing one  section  of  the  economy  at  the 
expense  of  another.  ThLs  bill  does  not 
give  oleomargarine  any  advantage.  It 
only  places  it  on  a  par  of  equality  with 
our  other  industries.  I  think  this  bill 
should  pass. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1949 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  therein  an  editorial  written  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of  March  31. 
1949,  by  Manchester  Boddy,  distin- 
guished editor  and  publisher  of  that 
daily  paper: 

AaiZONA'S  PITCH  GAMZ 

(By  Manchester  Boddy,  editor  and  publisher) 

Callfomians  have  good  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned over  Arizona's  latest  move  to  circum- 
vent the  Colorado  River  water  compacts,  par- 
ticularly since  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
the  Truman  administration  has  been  wooed 
into  supporting  Arizona  at  California's  ex- 
pense. 

By  the  indirect  route  of  advocating  the 
$738,000,000  central  Arizona  project,  which 
can  only  mean  giving  Arizona  1,300.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  to  which  she  Is  not  entitled 
under  the  agreements,  the  Arizona  water 
lobby  is  knifing  at  vital  local  interests. 

The  strategy  of  the  Arizona  water  grab- 
bers seems  to  be  something  like  this:  (1) 
California  isn't  using  all  of  Its  5,362.000  acre- 
feet  allocation  and  won't  need  It  all  lor  an- 
other 40  years  (a  faUacy);  and  (21  by  that 
time  new  sources  of  water  supply  can  be 
developed;  therefore,  (3)  why  not  let  Ari- 
zona have  the  1,200,000  acre-feet  for  her 
project  now? 

Such  new  water  resources  (suggested  by 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L. 
Chapman)  are  set  forth  as:  (1)  DlstUled  saa 
water:  (2)  hauling  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  m  Oregon:  or  (3)  tapping  remote 
mountain  streams. 

Weil,  as  the  late  President  Roosevelt  was 
wont  to  say.  •'Tliafs  a  pretty  'iffy*  propoel-* 
tlon."  Certainly  California  Isn't  going  to 
trade  Its  blue-dilp  water  suppiy.  already  de- 
veloped and  assured,  for  a  wildcat  possi- 
bility that  may  turn  out  to  be  a  dry  hole. 

Distilling  sea  water  on  an  experimental 
basis  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  has  been 
proposed  In  a  bill  Introduced  into  Congress 
by  Senator  O'Mahonet,  of  Wyoming.  The 
bill  would  appropriate  »30,000.000  for  re- 
search and  pilot  plants.  CalUomia  should 
indeed  support  this  bill,  for  It  cannot  afford 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  blocking  the 
advance  of  science.  But  such  support 
should  not  be  turned  into  a  weapon  against 
Itself.  Present  Information  advanced  by  ex- 
perts Is  tiiat  sea-water  purification  on  a 
quantity  basis  sufficient  to  supply  southern 
California  would  cost  25  times  that  of  our 
present  supply.  It  Is  apparent  that  our 
agriculture  and  industry  would  collapse  and 
die  under  such  a  system  that  Imposed  higher 
costs. 

Per  that  matter,  why  should  California, 
with  its  9500,000.000  Investment  in  Colorado 
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Aa  ta 

atjOn 

Dally  Neva  series  on  waUr  i 

•n  Umm  BMtbodB  and 

tor  de- 

ouKf  WMlar  eondl- 

no  objaet. 

In  a  r«cent  bllatartag  kfeMorlcal  review  of 
tlM  ao-year  Calif omto-Arlaona  water  con- 
tiofiay.  laiiiiiiilallM  Oku.  ft.  Kivc.  Oem- 
otrat.  San  Pedro.  «uinmed  up  the  matter  very 
well  wben  he  said:  "Tkm  can  Artaana  get  ad- 
dmoiMl  vatarv  Oaly  hf  taktag  It  from 
California. 

"Artaona  la  not  concerned  that  California 
baa  quutiaLU  vltli  the  Federal  Oowmnwnt 
for  l.mnnn  acr»-ta«t  of  Colorado  tUmt 
eontracta.  aays  Artaona; 
IK)  right  to  sign  them. 
la  not  aatttlad  to  thla  warer." 
haa  been  playing  tMa  mtae  brokao 
raeord  tor  over  30  year* — incSodtag  two  ap- 
paaraooaa  before  the  United  Statea  SupiW 
Conn,  both  leat  by  ber.  California  ta  wfllUtg 
the  nxatter  before  the  uune 
But  Arizona  lan't.  It  «p- 
that  aba  waata  water  by  whatever 
not  merely  such  an  abstract  thing 


Wa  repeat:  Tbe  ittartkm  la  very  serious 
k  WaablBgtaB.  Coograannen  from  other 
not  f»«»««"«r  with  tue  whole  Involved 
Implications,  are  In- 
by  AlftBMlli  lateat  pitch  game,  which 
tta  tmem  appears  reaaonable.  Only  thoae 
Italy  famUlar  with  the  problem. 
years  and  yaara  of  eapsrlaoca.  can 
know  the  fallacy  of  Arlaona's  pcopoaala.  For 
CaUfonUa  aauat  again  mount  ita 
and  by  every  booocabie  means  mohlltae 
to  aeqwalat  tte  Nation  with  tba 
true  attuatloa. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDEKO 

am  utcHVOAX 

Df  THE  HOU8»  OF  WMMBBWTATnnB 

Monday,  AprH  4.  1949 

Mr  DONDERO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  R£co«o  an  Item  entitled  "And 
How  Are  You?"  dealing  with  an  Un- 
portaoi  mcwting  held  la  Chicago.  BL. 
Atrlnc  1923.  and  which  deals  with  10 
•f  the  worhft  nost  succenful  ftmnili 
and  their  prawat  whereabouts.  The  tten 
brtns^  out  very  lorcefuUy  the  fact  thbt 
nXL  of  ttlMe  sen  learned  well  the  art  of 
Boney.  but  not  one  of  them 
how  to  Uve.  The  item  foUowg: 
voo? 


hi  lt39  a  very  tmportant  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Kdgewatar  Beach  Hotel  tn  Chicago. 
Attaadtng  tbla  aaMCtag  ware  lO  of  tba  worldl 
■Boat  MHoaartttl  flna&flMta.  tuoaa  praaant 
were  tha  praaMaat  of  the  largest  indeyiendent 
steel  company,  tha  prealdant  or  the  Nutlunal 
City  Bana.  the  pnMtfMBt  oi  the  largaat  utility 
ooMpaay.  the  praaMaat  of  the  largeat  gaa 
company,  tba  graataet  wheat  speculator,  tha 
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praatatent  cf  the  New  Tark  Stock  Exchange. 

at   thm  Praaldant's  Cabinet,   the 

in  Wall  Street,  head  of  the 

monopoly,  president  of  tha 

nttematlonal  Settlements. 

we  must  admit  that  here  were 

(roup  at  the  world's  most  succeaa- 

It  leaat  men  who  iiad  found  the 

ofaltiQg  money.     Twenty-five  years 

where  thoee  men  are. 

t  of  the  largest  Independent 

y — Charlea  Schwab,  died  a  bank- 

Utwl  on  borrowed  money  for  5  years 

ieath. 

dent  of  tlie  greatest  utility  com- 
Insull.  died  a  fugitive  from 
p>ennllee6  In  a  foreign  land. 

of  the  larecest  gas  company — 
Is  now  Insane, 
wheat    speculator — Arthur 
abroad  Insolvent. 

t  of  the  New  York  Stock  Sx- 
ard  Whitney,  was  recently  re- 
Slug  Sing  Penitentiary. 

of  the  President's  Cabinet — 
was  pardoned  from  prison  so  he 
home. 

"bear"  In  Wall  StMWt — Jesae 
died  a  suicide, 
of  the  greatest  monopoly — Ivor 
a  suicide. 
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TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
In  the  Rbcoro  the  eighth  of  a 
I  rtieles  appearing  In  the  Brook> 
describing  the  British  health 
;  following,  which  appeared  in 
on  March  27.  is  the  ninth  of 
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Jsirnarrs  Discttbs  OinxooK  Undi 
UnoMALOUTiaN  Program 


(By  X.  J.  Delaney) 
(Klnth  in  a  series) 

LoKPON,  March  38. — British  dentists  are  be- 
coming re  X)nciied  to  their  role  lu  the  new 
national  Y.  ealth  service  and  will  be  huppy  if 
It  ta  allovN  d  to  roll  along  as  ts,  but  with  more 
weight  gl^  en  to  tiie  considered  opinions  of 
the  ethica  sptiares  of  the  profeeslon  concern- 
ing teclrnl  ques  and  policies. 

THey  til  Lnk  tbey  always  will  be  in  danger 
at  raglmei  itaUon  and  tbla  may  be  just  the 
beginning  of  a  long-range  plot  to  cast  tiiem 
Into  the  p<  attlon  of  being  full-tlms  paid  pub- 
lic servant  i  with  little  individual  freedom. 

Let  us  >reeent  the  viewpoints  of  several 
of  the  mc  re  conservative  kinds  of  dentists. 
topflight  yiaen  who  tiave  had  good  private 
practloaa. 

DuuaTrtjL  or  rcrrua* 

nraSt  X  4nhi  against  the  scheme."  says  one 
at  a  luaoi  aon  at  bla  eountry  club,  so  mllea 
outalda  o^  XjOBkIoo.  "I  thought  there 
loo  mucb 
In  Januar ' 
domineer 
not  be  so 


raginaantatlon  in  it  but  I  came  In 
I  grant  tlM  Oovernment  ta  not 
now.    X  liata  to  tiiluk  that  may 

Utw.** 


"He"  geta  into  the  conversations  often. 
"He"  la  Aneurln  Bevan,  Minister  of  Health, 
the  big  bad  wolf  in  the  minds  of  the  middle 
and  upper  claaaea  and  the  professional  men. 
8o  "he"  always  wUl  mean  Aneurln  Bevan. 

One  speaker  resumes:  "What  I  think  ba 
wlU  do  Is  reduce  the  fees  ail  around  to  such 
an  extent  a  large  number  vrtll  not  want  to 
work  the  scheme.  The  public  Is  becoming 
accustomed  to  It  and  ever  to  start  a  private 
practice  again  will  be  Impossible." 

rLAT-SAI.ABT  CLINIC  WO«K 

"Then  we  may  be  forced  to  work  In  a  cilnlfl 
at  an  annual  wasje.  That  Is  wholly  my  own 
fear.  It  wUl  not  come  in  my  time,  but  we 
have  the  coming  generations  to  tliink  about. 
Tlie  standard  will  descend  to  a  low  point.  It 
will  not  be  good  dentistry." 

This  dental  leader,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  committees  setting  forth  high  principles, 
deplores  the  Ministry's  attitude  on  dentiu-es. 
He  explains: 

•'My  contention  Is  this:  The  biggest  blot 
today  Is  the  denture.  My  average  patient 
wants  a  denture  that  will  be  a  credit  to  him 
and  an  esthetic  Job  cannot  be  turned  out 
for  the  H2,  wiilch  is  the  Government's  allow- 
ance for  one.  I  would  not  want  my  wife  or 
daughter  to  wear  one  of  them." 

SSaVXCEABLS  JOB 

'^t  Is  a  good  serviceable  Job.  It  will  fit  all 
right,  but  It  has  no  hneeee.  My  average  fee 
for  denttu-es  for  private  patients  Is  $126.  The 
difTerence  between  the  two  dentures  Is  the 
workmanship.  The  health-plan  denture  may 
be  set  up  In  30  or  40  minutes.  Mine  takes 
over  2  hours.  I  like  to  liave  a  photograph  of 
the  patient  when  he  had  all  his  teeth.  It 
helpa  me  to  maintain  his  good  appearance." 

The  dentist  thinks  the  fees  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dental  program  are  reason- 
able and  he  has  no  complaint  against  them. 
The  denture  part  of  it  gives  him  the  horrors 
and  he  bemoans  the  fact  that  he  Is  doing 
work  that  be  considers  to  be  undesirabla, 
even  though  useful. 

Another  dental  surgeon  tn  the  tjetter- 
than-average  class  gives  us  some  of  his  Ideas. 

BZTTZB  THAIf  SXPSCTED 

"It's  much  t}etter  than  I  eziiected  It  could 
be."  he  starU  off.  "There  Un't  nearly  as 
much  red  tape  as  I  anticipated.  The  fomos 
are  many  in  number,  that's  true,  but  tbay 
are  explicit  and  not  complicnted  and  a  good 
nurse  can  keep  them  lu  order  and  get  aoorea 
of  them  required  into  the  mall  every  night. 

"We  regret  that  In  our  field,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  we  have  rogues  who  are  working 
this  plan  to  get  themselves  $40,000  a  year. 
Whoever  told  htm'  that  919.200  a  year  groaa 
Income  Is  adequate  for  a  dentist  was  very 
near  the  mark.  If  a  dentist  does  legitimate 
work  he  cannot  do  more  than  that  under  tha 
Oovernment  scale  of  fees. 

"I  still  do  much  private  practice.  My  turn- 
over under  the  health  plan  in  February  was 
•1.406.  and  It  was  abotit  the  same  In  January. 
I  work  from  8:46  In  the  morning  to  6:30  at 
night,  with  an  hots  and  a  half  off  for  luncb 
and  20  minutes  off  for  tea.    I  work  41,2  days." 

4Um   ABST7RO 

"If  I  were  working  fulltime  making  den- 
tures under  the  scheme  I  would  make  $1,800 
before  a  month  would  be  up.  Under  the  new 
rule  I  would  get  only  50  percent  of  the  fee 
after  that.  After  I  paid  my  costs  I  would 
have  a  profit  of  only  $2.20  per  denture.  That 
Is  quite  abaurd.  and  I  wouldn't  do  It." 

We  move  along  and  steal  some  of  the  val- 
uable time  of  a  third  dentist.  He  goes  into 
tiie  problem  of  meeting  the  heavy  demand 
from  the  puliilc. 

"I  Just  can't  do  otherwise  than  let  patients 
wait  for  traataanta."  he  declares.  "My  book- 
tngs  are  4  weaka  ahead,  but  if  someone  coaaa 
In  here  in  pain  I  manage  to  give  lum  some 
Immediate  care,  though  it  noay  be  only  tem- 
porary In  nature. 
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"It  would  tie  easy  to  book  much  more  ttian 
4  weeks  ahead,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  do  so. 
When  a  patient  comes  In  for  the  first  time  he 
may  need  six  or  seven  treatments,  and  I  want 
to  get  those  all  in  Inside  of  a  month.  You 
see.  we  do  not  get  paid  until  we  finish  up 
with  a  patient  and  have  him  sign  a  statement 
that  we  have  concluded  with  him.  I  keep 
openings  thirough  my  4  weeks  of  appoint- 
ments to  Insert  tliese  newcomers." 


England  and  Some  of  the  Wortfa-While 
Things  She  Has  Accompiished,  as  Told 
by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Reprinted  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  March  20,  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Bir. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted,  there 
is  printed  herewith  an  address  of  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  delivered 
over  WGN  on  Saturday  evening,  March 
19,  1949,  and  reprinted  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  March  20,  1949: 

ENGLISH  HtSTOKT 

(Following  is  an  address  by  Ck)l.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  delivered  last  night  on  the 
Chicago  Theater  of  the  Air  over  WGN.  and 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  system.) 

I  By  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick) 

Visiting  the  conscientious  and  able  gov- 
ernors of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  propagandists  are  so  busy  trying 
to  make  England  out  to  be  what  she  Is  not, 
that  they  have  overlooked  the  really  tre- 
mendous claims  she  has  to  our  admiration 
and   gratitude. 

It  Is  a  fair  generalization  to  say  that  mod- 
em England  began  at  the  time  at  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  revolution  of  Henry  vni 
was  over,  and  there  swept  In  a  whole  series 
of  events.  First,  let  us  consider  the  English 
language.  The  ancient  English  of  Chaucer 
had  passed  through  the  period  of  Spenser 
and  burst  into  refulgence  with  Shakespeare. 
I  have  never  heard  the  supremacy  of  Shake- 
speare challenged  in  behalf  of  any  post-Dark 
Ages  author.  The  claims  of  Homer  and  the 
Greek  tragedians,  who  were  what  Shakespeare 
was  not,  great  moralists,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here. 

Shakespeare  waa  followed  by  a  half  dozen 
Fletchers,  then  by  Milton  and  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  language 
was  established  to  stay. 

I  have  heard  Luther's  Bible  compared  fa- 
vorably to  that  of  King  James,  but  as  I  do 
not  read  German.  I  cannot  make  the  com- 
parison. Certainly  the  French  plays  and 
poems  fall  far  beiiind  the  great  Englishman. 

The  sonorousness  of  the  English  language 
makes  It  supreme  In  poetry,  prose,  and  In 
oratory  and  fortunately  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  the  vituperation  achieved  by  Hitler  In  the 
German  tongue. 

Compared  with  our  Virginia  piilloaophers. 
Franklin,  Lincoln,  even  Borah.  English  polit- 
ical literature  does  not  sliine.  but  it  Is  far 
superior  to  the  anart^iiist  mouthings  of  the 
Rousseau  school  and  tlie  brutal  teachings  of 
Nietzsche  and  Treltschke. 


Bngland  extended  her  language  to  Scot- 
land and  to  Ireland.  The  greatest  Scotch 
writers,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  for  an 
English  audience,  and  the  patriot,  Robert 
Bums,  who  borrowed  the  Immortal  phrase 
"chains  and  slavery"  from  Patrick  Henry, 
both  wrote  in  English  as  did  the  famous 
Irish  authora. 

It  is  satirical  that  George  Bernard  Shaw 
used  the  English  language  to  destroy  the 
nation  which  forced  it  upon  ills  ancestors. 
Before  that  Irish  nationalists  under  the  lead 
of  the  Welshman  Lloyd  George  destroyed 
the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  reducing  the 
Government  of  England  to  the  tyranny  of 
one  House.  We  did  well  to  keep  English  u 
our  nctlonal  language.  It  Is  sure  to  be- 
come ths  world  language. 

Bngland  did  not  originate  the  system  of 
conquering  and  Imposing  t3rrannies  upon 
weaker  people.  The  Portuguese  came  first 
In  that  field,  the  Spanish  second:  and  then 
the  IDutch  and  Frencli. 

In  the  early  days,  its  brutalities  were  ex- 
cused as  crusades.  By  the  time  the  English 
entered  the  field,  it  had  become  plain,  com- 
mercial larceny,  accepted  by  all  that  called 
Itself  the  civilised  world.  British  conduct, 
according  to  our  ethics,  was  evil,  but.  com- 
pared to  its  contemporaries,  almost  humane. 

In  her  world  conquests,  England  showed 
great  statesmanship.  All  over  the  world,  she 
permitted  small  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  French  colonies,  thus  not  driving  her 
defeated  rivals  to  desperation.  She  also  per- 
mitted local  princelings  to  rule — In  her  in- 
terest— and  unquestionably  reduced  their  ex- 
cesses. 

The  India  Company  was  nothing  but  char- 
tered piracy:  the  rule  of  the  viceroy  a  would- 
be  beneficent  autocracy  that  finally  fell  be- 
fore a  changing  world. 

In  her  great  wars,  our  sympathy  goes  to 
England.  Certainly  the  world  would  have 
been  worse  for  the  success  of  the  Armada, 
of  Louis  xrv,  or  Napoleon. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  again  we  find  the 
English  common  law  at  its  height,  when  the 
judges  told  the  Queen  that  her  gifts  of  mo- 
nopolies to  her  lovers  were  illegal.  At  one 
time  the  courts  even  held  that  Parliament 
could  not  change  the  common  law.  It  was  a 
sad  day  for  England  when  this  doctrine 
passed  away. 

In  the  mistaken  effort  to  make  out  that 
the  English  gave  us  at  least  the  base  of  our 
Constitution.  It  is  entirely  overlooked  that 
she  did  give  us  her  common  law,  which  works 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Constitution  In  op- 
posing the  efforts  of  subversives  to  destroy 
our  llt>ertles. 

The  Church  of  EIngland  came  back  with 
Henry  vm.  was  abolished  under  Mary,  and 
returned  with  Elizabeth.  As  the  state 
church.  It  has  partaken  of  all  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  English  revolutions  and  even  Eng- 
lish politics.  Of  it,  the  late  Bishop  George 
Craig  Stewart,  of  the  Episcopalian  diocese  of 
Chicago,  remarked  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Is  really  England.  The  Reverend  John 
Evans,  an  Episcopalian  rector,  believes  that 
most  American  Episcopalian  bishops  would 
assent  to  some  form  of  that  statement.  He 
continues: 

"All  bishops  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  acknowledge  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbiuy.  Primate  of  all  England,  as  their 
spiritual  supreme  as  well  as  the  chief  bishop 
of  the  world-encircling  Anglican  commu- 
nion. That  communion  Is  composed  of  a 
score  of  completely  autonomous  churches. 
Including  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  many  younger  mis- 
sion churches,  which  are  autonomous  to  the 
extent  tliat  they  support  themselves.  The 
ties  that  bind  the  communion  together  are 
maternal  rather  than  ecclealastlcal.  Such, 
however,  can  be  more  potent  than  organic 


"Significance  of  Bishop  Stewart's  remiu-k 
is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  traditionally  has  crowned 
English  sovereigns.  Such  coronations  lit- 
erally are  ecclesiastical  consecrations  of 
kings  who  become  not  only  head  of  state, 
but  also  temporal  head  of  the  church. 

"WhUe  it  U  true  that  the  designation  of 
King  George  VI,  as  tiie  temporal  head  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  would  be  both 
ridiculed  and  denied,  yet  the  flavor  of  that 
long  tradition  in  England  lingers  with  an 
undeniable  influence  on  the  attitudes  of 
American  Episcopalians  toward  Bngland. 
Evidence  of  this  was  observed  when  Edward 
Windsor  visited  Ciilcago  in  1934  as  Prince 
of  Wales  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
George  V. 

"The  round  of  CiUcago's  hospitality  began 
with  a  celebration  of  holy  communion  in  old 
St.  James  Episcopal  Church.  The  Prince 
read  the  Epistle  from  without  the  sanctuary 
Just  as  a  Prince  of  Wales  always  may  do  If 
he  wishes  In  any  church  of  tlie  Anglican 
communion  throtighout  the  world." 

Lord  Macaulay,  the  British  historian,  found 
the  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  Church 
of  Bngland  to  be  "its  relation  to  the  mon- 
archy and  the  sway  the  sovereign  had  over 
it."  So  strong  was  this  feeling  of  loyalty 
that  a  number  of  bishops  stood  by  the  Cath- 
olic James  n  and  against  the  Protestant 
Parliament  of  William  and  Mary,  forfeiting 
their  livings  thereby.  The  higher  clergy 
were  once  appointed  by  the  King,  now  actu- 
ally by  the  Prime  Minister.  One  of  these, 
Disraeli,  although  baptised  in  childhood,  was 
always  a  Jew  at  heart;  another.  Lloyd  George, 
was  a  Welsh  nonoomformist:  Bonar  Law,  a 
Preabyterlan.  Their  appointments  of  An- 
glican blshc^}s  appear  to  have  occasioned  no 
protests.  The  lower  clergy  have  been  the 
patronage  of  the  larger  land  owners.  The 
doctrines  of  the  churcti,  originally  set  by 
the  King,  are  now  a  matter  of  parliamentary 
regulation.  A  proposed  ebant*  in  dogma 
was  defeated  In  ParUament  some  years  ago. 

Wiiatever  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Crown,  it 
has  always  been  the  head  of  aodety;  so  that 
except  for  a  few,  very  old  Catholic  famUles, 
anyone  of  social  ambition  must  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England,  a  status  whlcn  Is 
growing  in  Northern  Ireland  as  w^  as  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War.  tlie  Church  of 
England  was  unanimously  Tory.  As  such,  it 
was  ejected  from  the  country.  In  order  to 
reestablish  Itself  after  religious  toleration 
had  been  created.  Episcopal  clergymen  iiad 
to  go  to  a  nonjurlng  bishop  of  Scotland  for 
ordination,  because  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury would  not  ordain  anyone  who  did 
not  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  ttie  King. 

This  formality  has  since  been  done  away 
with  but  the  substance  remains.  The 
Church  of  England  In  the  United  States  is 
English.  It  unanimously  supported  Eng- 
land In  getting  us  into  the  recent  two  wars, 
and  It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the  last  four  Secre- 
taries of  State  have  been  Episcopalians. ' 

WhUe  endeavoring  to  enforce  conformity 
on  the  English-speaking  people,  the  Church 
of  England  has  not  been  a  missionary 
church.  It  is  taking  little  Interest  in  ttie 
colored  subjects  of  the  Empire.  It  was  large- 
ly from  ignored  American  missionaries  and 
iiospltais  that  the  Chinese  and  Indians 
learned  the  principles  of  freedom  thst  over- 
threw the  Empire.  One  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies that  puzzles  non-Episcopallans  Is  the 
violent  antipathy  of  the  English  church  and 
the  royal  family  to  divorce,  when  one  con- 
siders that  both  came  into  existence  through 
Henry  vm.  who  divorced  three  queens. 

England  owes  her  banking  system  to  tiie 
Dutch,  Introduced  by  King  William  III,  and 
by  the  Scotch  with  the  Union. 
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th»  time  of  Clsabeth.  »«gn«h  pol- 
ttlea  bave  baen  cooatantlT  anacbrmlatlc. 
~    JteOwea  of  tba  Long  ParUamaat  ami  d 

_         »cy 

___  tn  the  paraoc  oT  WUIlam 
«ttb  Mary,  a  royal  KngUah  wtfe. 
tnvtted  wtth  a  French  Huguenot  gen- 
to  drtva  ttm  Stoarta  from  the  throne. 
Tb«T  ««re  maoMmtnl.  but  )mk\»  contlnuoaaly 
faillac.  the  ^/U|i  bad  tmemam  to  a  wbole 
of  Ocrmaa  print iltii^  to  glre  an  at- 
)  of  royal  logamy  to  the  arlstrocratlc 
•.  Dr.  Johnaon  bomfled  Boewell 
by  saytnc  tbat  If  popular  optnloc  could  pra- 
▼ail.  the  tbcn  rulera  ot  fti^iand  would  all  be 
lianired. 

In  the  preaent  BifUrti  uiiieal.  the  royal 
family  la  turning  to  W"«e«*nl  a^ntn.  naming 
tbo  Oarman  blooded  husband  of  PrlnccM 
■lto»b*t:j.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
balr  to  the  tbrone  Charlea.  In  recognition 
at  th*  Stuarta.  The  preaent  Queen  of  Eng- 
laad  la  at  eommoner  btrth  In  that  country. 
b«»  tn  Sc^xland  to  a  reakfent  of  tbo  Olaaito 
C^tie  of  Macbeth  and  royal  aa  a  dMomAuit 
of  Robert  Bruce. 

It  vaa  one  of  the  flrn—n  prtBccttngs. 
Wmiam  IV.  wbo  began  tbt  deitructton  of 
the  arlatoeratic  syetem  by  threatening  to 
er«at«  enough  ncv  peen  to  paw  legtelatlan 
desired  by  the  Douea  of  Oomjnaaa. 

Stnee  then  tb*  artntouatj  haa  slowly  loat 
•U  pollticaJ  power  and  baa  been  robbed  of 
tta  wealth,  while  the  Ooremment  hoe  mored 
further  and  further  to  the  left  tc  Ita  preaent 
quasi  dlcutorshlp  cf  the  proletariat  and 
economic  collapae. 

n*  doctrine  that  genticmaa  miMt  aoC 
ao«l  tbotr  baada  la  tatfataa  fnnihtii  mu 

tared  the  Kxnplre  for  bundreda  of  yaara. 

Thm  Bnuah  military  ba*  b**a  largely  af> 
fleered  by  younger  aoaa  of  tb*  nobUlty  and 
by  what  th«  rraneh  would  call  the  petit* 
oobleaee.  larfely  traaa  Ulatar. 

Tb*  great  Ocner&U  Marlborough  and  Well- 
ington recaived  thalr  utlea  for  serrtce  tn  the 
rti*  Car!  of  ComwmUla.  aucceaaful  In 
and  India,  la  gencraUy  known  for  hto 
at  Torktown. 
Tb»  EtMrltRh  Nary  ruied  the  world  for  ecn- 
tortee.  In  prefer— nt.  Trereiyan  saya  It  wm 
third  to  tb*  army  aad  the  churrh.  Ita 
great«*t  b*ro.  Nttooo.  roae  from  the  lower 


In  tta  deeiln*.  the  artatocracy  hare  aerrad 
their  country  wan.  Tba  oobl*  •rtttofa  am- 
baaaadon  bav*  doantoatad  Boat  diplomatic 
poets  for  a  century,  and  tn  particalar  hare 
Tva  the  State  Departaant  of  the  United 
Statce  for  over  SO  yean.  Lord  Locblan.  p*r- 
bapa  the  tart  of  them,  devoted  bto  wtool*  life 
to  underecandlng.  Influcnctag,  and  donlnat- 
tng  American  iotatgu  poUcy  with  mmplala 
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Mr 

time  to 


Monday,  April  4.  1949 

MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  from 
time  I  have  directed  attention  to 
the  fac  t  that  communism  Is  attempting 
to  sprc  Ml  its  tentacles  by  undermining 
all  reidoea.  The  following  editorial 
which  (  ppeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  of 
8unda: ,  April  3.  further  accentuates 
these  dastardly  tactics: 

Base'  SixAjcxaa  Exposx  Tbsm  a*  Eifzinxa  or 
Rbjcious  Patth 

In  tte  week-end  edition  of  the  Dally 
Worker  there  la  an  article  entlUed  "The 
Truth  i  bout  Heliglon  In  the  Soviet  Union." 
Th*  aut  laor  la  llated  aa  O.  Karpov.  chairmaji 
of  the  C  madl  for  the  Ailalrs  of  th*  Buaaiaa 
Ortbodc  I  Church.  Tb*  first  paragraph  of 
the  plMB  says:  "Along  wtth  the  other  dvU 
Ubertiee  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  D.  £ .  S.  B..  the  full  freedom  of  religious 
worship  U  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  a    i." 

In  another  paragraph  Mr.  Karpov  says: 
"Freedom  of  conscience,  and  hence  freedom 
of  rellglin.  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1  tie  U.  S.  S.  R.  haa  done  away  not  only 
with  national  but  also  with  religious  strife 
among  i  he  numerous  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union. '  Then  he  adds  that  the  constitu- 
tion alts  raoofoiaeB  the  freedom  of  antl- 
rellgioui  propaganda  The  last  sentence  la 
a  gem  c  t  understatement  and  at  the  same 
time  thi  key  to  the  real  truth  about  religion 
tn  Ruaalk. 

Tb*  p  of easlonal  Communis ta  play  It  safe 
in  their  Irlve  against  God.  They  begin  with 
the  chile  ren  in  their  formative  years  to  make 
sure  the  '  will  not  be  misled  by  the  religious- 
freedom  front  In  their  beloved  constitution. 
(aw"t  b«  NXuraAL  on  kzuiuon 

On  Mai-ch  30.  Soviet  youth  met  tn  the  Qnat 
Hail  of  4he  Kremlin  for  the  first  All- Union 
Komoaolj  Congress  In  IS  years.  This  Is  the 
Oommuitist  youth  organisation  which  riattrf 
a  membership  of  0.283 Jia9.  Tb*  aasalon  was 
addressed  by  N .  A.  Mlkhailor.  tb*  faneral  aec- 
retary.  «  ho  said  that  "In  certain  places  there 
!■  obaan  ad  aome  revival  of  church  activity 
which  aeeks  to  Increase  its  influenc*  on 
youth." 

"Soaaa  ocpMBtaattons."  he  declared,  "ignore 
such  pft  rooBMBa.  Komosol  (urganlsatlons 
oannoc  lis  neutral  concerning  religion.  Ko- 
moaols  are  called  upon  to  props^aatflae  the 
advanceo  lent  of  science,  and  axy  taUglon  ts 
In  direct  I  conflict  with  sdence." 

The  speaker  said  th*  orfanlaatlaB  ^m  an 
army  of  :4)C.ooo  naniagaaitlBls  working  among 
the  youtA  of  tb*  •owatey  aad  operates  237.125 
political  circle*  and  schools  attended  by 
4.000.000  youths. 

There  rou  have  the  picture  of  religion  ta 
Ruasia  tciday.  Stalin's  wistful  irsasila  work 
night  ana  day  sinlttng  tbalr  agnoatle  baigs 
into  the  throau  of  children  in  an  aU-out 
effort  to  Uaatroy  any  spiritual  leanings  that 
might  bdtray  them  into  x>ining  the  world 
family  df  decent  Ood-fearlng  men  and 
women. 

c4^T  coMnoMias  wrru  uaa 

ige  Indeed  that  we  have  so  many 

including  men  of  the  cloth,  who 

ta«igfa  poncy  of  the  United  Stataa 

atid  look  upon  the  Sov>«t  T7n- 

future  hope  of  the  world,    ttaa^. 

Uksr*  are  liberal*  who  oppoa*  aueh 


s 


as  th*  one  Oovemor  Dewvy  signed 
Friday  barring  subversive  teachers  from  our 

A  <lMHrt  ■■■  cannot  eompromlae  with  an 
Ideology  that  seaka  to  waip  tib 
young  aa  a  meana  of  prpatuattng  l 
parttaalarly  when  he  knows  that  no  child 
or  peraon  in  any  country  la  wholly  immune 
to  tbea*  false  teachings.  I  consider  that  any 
Communist  here  or  anywhcr*  else  la  my 
enemy  and  the  enemy  of  my  son,  and  I  know 
of  no  better  justlflcaUon  for  .-.y  belief  than 
the  words  of  ICkhallov  in  Moscow  on  March 
30. 

Mikhallov  and  his  cohorts  set  the  pattern 
for  all  Conununlata — In  his  country,  mine  and 
everyone's.  We  need  to  know  the  full  na- 
tive and  intent  of  our  adversaries.  The  cold 
war  la  a  war  agalnat  freedom  but  it  is  also  a 
war  agalnaC  Ood.  Mlkhallov  makes  them  all 
too  clear. 


American  ForeifB  PoUcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  JENNER 

or  nvDUSA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATBe 

Monday.  April  4  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18  >.  1049 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoHD  an  editorial  entitled  "In  our 
Lodge.'  published  In  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News  Sentinel  of  March  31.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RkcoRO, 
as  follows: 

□r  OTTk  LOOCS 

Senator  WnuuM  E.  Jemnzb's  candid  view 
of  American  foreign  policy  was  not  popularly 
received,  but  then  critics  of  Government 
spending  and  world  policing  are  never  pop- 
ular. 

The  nrmalat  Banatnr.  who  apparently  was 
not  playing  to  tiM  gallery,  recently  made  a 
major  foreign  policy  speech  In  which  he  ac- 
cused the  American  foreign  spenders  of  go- 
ing on  a  Broadway  playboy's  splurge. 

This  newspaper  has  not  always  s**n  ey« 
to  eye  with  Senator  Jvnm.  We  oppoaed  bte 
gubernatorial  ambitions.  We  said  he  could 
be  doing  a  better  Job  in  the  United  Statea 
Senate. 

The  stand  be  has  taken  against  exorbitant 
outlays  abroad  and  his  denouncement  of 
phony  bipartlaaaahtp  put  him  in  our  lodge 
on  foreign  poUtj  aad.  Incidentally,  serve  to 
Jtwtify  our  beUef  he  could  best  serve  his 
Stat*  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Indiana  lawmaker  was 
first  to  come  out  solidly  against  the  mis- 
named bipartisan  policy.  He  reallaes  it  is  a 
•lirewd  method  of  funnellng  credit  for  any 
good  to  the  Democratic  side  of  the  ledger 
and  of  charging  the  OOP  with  any  liabllltteB 
of  the  arrangenient.  Except  for  forthright 
speeches  such  as  Senator  Jtmna.  haa  made, 
one  in  Washington  would  hear  only  of  the 
glories  of  this  unholy  alliance. 

T^  product  of  3  days'  continued  research. 
***•  ■ooBlers  18-page  speech  touched  a  sore 
spot.  Nobody  has  denied,  he  said,  the  re- 
cent speech  of  Christopher  Mayhew.  This 
Brttteh  potttlcal  leader.  It  will  be  recalled, 
embarrassed  the  Labor  Government  by  assert- 
ing that  Britain  has  accomplished  recovery 
and  ia  now  engaged  in  social  experimentation. 
Senator  Juonta  says  the  American  taxpayar 
la  complacently  financing  these  experiments, 
"llnanclng  the  pxu-chase  of  false  teeth  and 
toupees  and  every  other  socialistic  experi- 
ment the  mind  of  man  can  concelva." 
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t^nA  tt  the  Senator's  charge — that  BCA 
gfii^mifita  baaa  found  their  way  to  Rua8l»~ 
eaa  b*  oanflriBBd,  the  Hoosier  win  have  made 
bis  point  that  were  "squandering  material 
sod  financial  rcaouroca  in  a  foreign  scheme 
tofeeled  for  recovery." 


Reply  by  Tom  Hcndersoa  to  Attack  by 
Henry  McLcaore  on  Daii{fakn  •! 
Gnifeficracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aYDE  R.  HOET 

or  II08TB  CSaOT.IMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATMB 

Monday,  April  4  {legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con;9ent  to  have  instfted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNGaBssioNAi.  Record 
a  very  splendid  article  by  Mr.  Tom  Hen- 
derson, of  Yanceyville.  N.  C,  in  which 
he  defends  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  against  a  recent  attack  by 
Mr.  Henry  McLenMH-e.  The  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing organizations  in  the  whole 
coantry  and  has  rendered  marvelous 
service  tn  preserving  the  finest  traditicais 
of  the  South  and  in  keeikng  green  the 
memory  of  bar  illustrious  dead,  even  as 
it  has  worked  to  contribute  to  and  per- 
petuate the  greatness  of  the  Naticm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rkobo. 
as  follows: 
DaxTcinxas  ov  CoifrcBKaAcr  DapaaaBD  AGAOfsr 

HaNXT  MCLXMOKB'S  Atcsck 
(By  T(xn  Henderson) 

"We  give  to  you  our  faithful  vofw. 
No  vandal  tou<^  shall  bruise  thy  brow." 

Maybe  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  never  put  tlMaa  lines  on  any 
one  of  the  many  monuaHUta  they  have  la- 
borioialy  builcted  and  prayerfully  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  men  who  wore  the 
gray,  but  this  silent  vow  is  in  the  hearts  of 
every  one  of  tbem  a*  they  vigilantly  stand 
guard  over  theaa  markers.  But.  while  they 
would  cheerfully  give  their  ttraa  tat  defense, 
they  are  too  ladylike  to  oigaga  IB  a  war  at 
words  with  thoee  who  deride  tbdr  motives 
and  scurriioxialy  attack  in  print  the  labcas 
of  their  liands  and  spirit  of  their  bearta. 

Henry  ICcLemore  would  dynamite  all  these 
monuments,  dig  up  their  hallowed  grave- 
yards, and  hang  these  faithful  Marys  and 
Marthas  on  cyprcaa  trees. 

Silly  tommyrot.  And.  southern  papers 
print  the  tunings  and  the  calumnies.  This 
at  a  time  wben  the  South  again  has  her  back 
to  tba  waU.  flgbtlz^  a  horde  of  foes  intent  on 
taking  away  aU  of  what  is  left  of  her  Stataa* 
rights  and  mongrelizing  her  citizenship. 

mSTOaX    CAMHOT    BZ    DISKiaaZD 

Tou  cannot  ^^imtwIm  history,  however  dis- 
torted and  hypocritically  it  is  written;  you 
cannot  eras*  altogether  the  scars  of  war. 
however  tinreasonable  and  unrighteous  the 
causes  may  have  been:  you  cannot  forget 
the  bravery  and  the  sacrlflcee  of  those  who 
did  th*  fighttng  Tha  boya  of  World  War  I 
who  ai**p  in  Flandera  Held  never  knew  for 
what  tbay  gave  their  Uvea.  "Their's  was  not 
to  reaaon  why;  theirs  was  but  to  do  and  die. ' 

Tha  Alamance  County  lad  of  World  War  n 
did  not  make  the  world  either  safer  or  'Jet- 
ter.  but  he  had  something  appertatntng  unto 
Ironic  realism  when  he  wrote  to  his  daddy 


back  bcma:  "Dear  Pappy:  I  coma  mlgbt^ 
nigh  geUing  killed  last  week.  A  piece  of 
Iron  whiBzed  right  by  my  iiead.  I  hunted  It 
up  aad  found  it  was  one  of  them  old  worn- 
out  Dixie  plow  points  you  sold  tiiat  Junk 
dealar  last  year."  Tivere  were  tboae  in  Waah- 
la^tOB  who  Imew  Uie  Japs  were  on  their  way 
ta  Faarl  Harbor  long  before  they  got  there. 

Henry  McLemore  was  straining  tumaeif  to 
be  ftuiny,  but  his  huoMV  was  mean  and  con- 
temptuous wit.  In  keeping  fresh  and  green 
tius  graves  and  menyjrics  of  their  Confeder- 
ate fathers  the  Daughters  are  not  opening  up 
old  wouoda  and  stirring  up  old  hatreds. 
They  laainialallsi  and  glorify  not  the  "casus 
belli."  Ijut  the  bravery  of  those  who  died  at 
Bethel  and  Gettysburg  and  those  who  etir- 
rendered  at  Appomattox. 

Henry  evidently  does  not  know  much  of 
tba  alms  and  objectives  of  tte  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  is  not  only  a  memorial 
and  historical  organization,  but,  now  that 
probably  tte  last  monument  has  l}een  erected 
and  alnajBt  tke  kat  grave  haa  been  marked, 
it  is  also  a  benev(4rent.  educational,  civic, 
and  aodal  aaaoctation.  It  ts  caring  for  the 
aged,  provldlag  aeholarshipa  for  cheat  drives 
and  bond  salea— and  wiU  probably  help  raise 
funds  for  tlie  next  foolish  war  which  is 
se«nlnfl7  tn  the  making. 


waa,  BUT  poTTssr 

This  scribtaicr^B  Confederate  daddy  hated 
war,  waa  tor  tlie  preservation  of  the  Union, 
did  not  fcaUaaii  In  slavery  and  was  never  a 
secessionist  at  heart,  but.  lUte  Robert  E.  Lee. 
he  fought  wtth  his  South  when  the  despot's 
heel  was  at  her  door.  While  he  never  held 
any  hatred  against  northemera.  even  the  one 
who  shot  off  ills  leg.  he  ever  eulogized  the 
gallant  conduct  of  his  comrades — and  he 
loved  them  all,  the  dtad  and  the  living 

However  much  we  may  castigate  ttie  poli- 
tics and  despicable  actions  ot  Gov.  William 
H.  Hcrfdcn  (txvn  at  Leasbnrg.  Caswell  Coun- 
ty) and  write  him  down  in  the  words  of 
Editor  Joalab  Tomer  as  "a  white-livered 
mbKraaBt.'*  we  mtist  give  him  credit  for  try- 
ing to  feeep  North  Carolina  from  seceding 
and  out  of  the  fratricidal  war. 

The  late  Daisy  King  Barker  (a  Daughter 
of  Leaksvllle)  did  a  great  deal  of  research 
work  for  her  excellent  book.  Echoes  of  the 
Old  South,  f  dedicated  to  the  memory  at 
my  father,  D.  Franklin  King,  who  voltm- 
tecred  in  tb*  Confederate  Army  att  ttie  age 
of  18  and  became  a  hoy  captain,  Company  F, 
Porty-tliird  Virginia  Regiment,  and  to  the 
memory  of  my  mother.  Elisa  Dyer  King,  a 
child  of  tb*  Confederacy)  and  preserved 
theae  hlalortcal  notes: 

Th  Jane  1859.  President  Buchanan,  who 
attOHled  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
commencement,  assured  hti  axtSiteoce  that 
North  Carolinians  "have  always  atood  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  are  destined 
in  tit*  biaCory  oX  tUm  eountry  to  do  much  to 

Union.' " 


BOMuor's  rmrLnSNCX  rsLZ 
"When  til*  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion met  in  Charleston.  April  23.  1880.  tta 
great  problem  was  to  bamsoalaa  the  demanda 
of  the  northern  and  aawttwtw  wlnfi  of  tte 
party.  In  thJa  itebate  North  Carolina  oc- 
ciq>i*d  a  middle  ground  and  her  aUnd  was 
an  Important  factor  in  holding  the  delegates 
of  Vh-ginla  and  other  Ixjrder  States  to  their 
position.  While  State  aft«r  Stat*  was  se- 
ceding, a  member  of  tli*  Kami  OaroUaadei*- 
gation,  coming  from  a  conaitfftafMeB  wl^  tin 
Ylrgtnlana  mgaA  liniian  to  make  a  speech 
to  bold  our  «Magataa  against  gomg  out,  say- 
ing. 'Prom  what  I  have  heard,  if  our  deie- 
pHaa  go  out.  Virginia  wffl  gu  out  also,  and 
ttia  constitution  will  be  broken  up.'  Holden 
mrwm^i»it  wltb  a  !»■  Bntmij*  apeech.  dariartng 
that  Hortb  CaraUna  bad  aent  her  iMagafaa 
to  tha  canventlon  to  maintain  and  preserve 
and  not  destroy  the  bonds  of  the  Union: 
ttat  by  an  Imtnenae  majority  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  wotild  frown  indignantly  om 


tba  flrat  dawning  of  any  attempt  to  alienate 

any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or 
to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts.  He  exerted  a  strong 
Infhiencc. 

"A  great  Union  rally  was  held  at 
In  October,  prior  to  Lincoln's 
Am""g  the  great  orators  of  the 
Vance  earned  off  tht.  honors.  Th*  corre- 
spondent of  tile  Raleigh  Register  wrote  that 
but  one  sentiment  prevaiieU:  We  flgbt  Cor 
the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  th-  fcw* 
we  wUl  not  be  led  off  by  sereders.  tn  ttie 
South,  or  ^  black  Republicans  In  tlie  North, 
and  we  will  never  give  up  our  instituttans 
tmtil  stem  necessity  compels  us  to  baliev* 
tliat  they  being  no  longer  a<lequate  to  cur 
protectioix,  we  must  resort  to  the  right  of 
revolution,  which  is  Inherent  In  every  peo- 
ple.'    •     •     • 

"After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  news 
floabed  over  the  eooatry  like  an  electric 
sSkoek.  the  South,  beUertng  that  tii*  def«ns* 
of  southern  rights  had  becooac  naaaaaary. 
sprang  to  the  support  of  the  Confederacy." 

If  I  were  Henry  McLemore  I  would  flrife 
ed)jectly  apologize  to  ail  the  papers  of  the 
Soiith  which  carried  his  sordid  column  of 
the  Confederacy,  then  go  out  to  Lee's  tomb. 
himt  a  }udas  tree,  dimb  It.  drap*  a  Confed- 
erate  flag  around  my  neck,  aiul  jtunp  off. 


Letter  Ffhi  Five  Great  Sdcntiata 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRAH  OUAJU 

or  njJNOts 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK 

Monday.  AprU  4.  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  is  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, one  of  the  great  educatioaal  insti- 
tutions of  the  world.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Dllnois,  the  Honor- 
able Paul  Douglas,  is  a  in-ofessor  of 
economics  at  that  university  A  number 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  who  are 
held  in  highest  esteem  are  graduates  of 
Chicago. 

Certainl:  ik>  institution  ot  learning  in 
the  great  middle  western  area,  none  In 
the  Nation  during  the  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, has  made  larger  contribution  In 
the  field  of  education.  It  has  been  a 
contribution  to  scientific  progress,  to  the 
cultural  and  the  spiritual  tones  of  daily 
living,  and  to  the  free,  unhampered 
processes  of  thinking  with  open  and  un- 
biased minds  on  the  economic  and  poHtl- 
cai  problems  of  a  changing  world. 

The  people  of  Chicago  are  proud  of 
the  university.  This  Is  especially  true 
among  the  men  and  women  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

On  the  facidty  oi  the  University  of 
Chicago  are  many  of  the  great  atomic 
scientists  of  the  world.  James  K.  Alli- 
son, professor  of  physics  and  director  of 
nuclear  studies,  and  Harold  C.  Urey.  dis- 
coverer of  hydrogen  atom  of  atomic 
weight  2  and  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize 
for  chemistry,  are  but  two  of  the  niunber 
whose  renown  for  achievement  is  inter- 
nationaL 

These  men.  so  distinguished  as  scien- 
tists, are  of  towering  stature  as  patriots. 
Not  one  whisper  came  from  those  clo5ed 
doors  behind  which  they  were  toiling 
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kitfaepertod 

With 

dtemOon  to  coontry  and  vith  the  desire 
of  aO  true  wtgnttiit  to  adraxice  the  wel- 
fare of  all  toaaktad.  the^  »re  strtvtnf  in 

with  and  the  de- 
of  atooiie  eoerfy  to  enlarge 
of  human  exi5tence.  They 
the  fwinilatlfin  of  us  all  and 
the  appractetiOB  m/tiOi  to  the  reward  of 
food  acnnc*  falthfnOy  rendered. 

They  were  active  tn  the  ramimicn  of 
last  fall,  which  resulted  In  my  election 
to  this  distinguished  body,  because  of 
tb»  inifair  and  onjiatlfisd  upersioos 
cast  not  upon  them  tadMAally  hut 
anonymously  upon  atonic  adenUsts  as  a 
badf.  by  the  Un  American  Activities 
OBmnlttee  of  the  Eichtieth  Consreaa. 

Under  the  permiaaion  granted  me  by 
Cte  auBtBOW  coaant  o(  the  ] 
that  the  poattton  of  theai 
more  thoroughly  vmderstood  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  including  In  my  remarlu 
the  foDowIng  ktttf  signed  by  five  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
O^tfug*^  who  are  recognized  as  amonc; 
fht  forcmoat  atomic  scientl5ts  of  the 
world: 


with 

la 

prohlem  of  cmr  time.     The 

•ctlTlttes  of  the  committee  In 

have  made  OoYernment   poettlona 

to  the  very  pertotm  who  should 

to  them. 

Kindest  regards. 

SAMtm.  K.   AlXZSOH. 

HaaoL*  C.  UuT. 
Bdwais  Tp.i.ct. 
JOBSPH  E.  Matxx. 
WnxiAM  H.  Zacrauason. 


Tli« 


!  Iced  for  a  Single  Supply  Catalog 
i.  ysteiB  for  tbe  Armed  Forces 


Ttf  Honorable  Bammatt  OUasa, 
Mom*  of  M*pr*Mn$MtHies. 
VcjMaflOM.  0.  C. 
Dau  Ma  (TRtmA:  Many  otxmin  Om aalgb- 
borbood  of  the  Untrmtty  of  Ctilnto  brilo«« 
that  tba  OoaHltttee  an  Un-Amcrlcaa  ActlTl- 
tt»  Bgbtleth  Congran.  flagranUy 
and  rsecaded  lU  ligtttBate  ftinctlODa 

ngraaa  cwrtalnly  haa  tHa  right 
to  tBVMtapato  wifc»aii*va  aeUvttlaa  and  tne 
■MMMTM  talDm  to  euuntac  lliwii     The  com 

a  aMi«  .-eaaonabla  aaaaa  and  eondnet  Ita 
aflMn  in  a  -«*«"*—  eoaataOtnt  with  the  'e- 
tnd  <lacjonim  of  tha  Oongrcaa. 
with  ttaa  peat  acUvttiea  of  tha 
May  ba  sximmarlzed  ta  the  foi- 


Mr 
Bpeake- 

marlu 

aititle< 

Act 


It    Is 
8cc;irlt3 
Katl  na 
a  repor 
getting 
rtHW*ld  teva       expenditures 
Jealousy 
attltudi 
serrlcea, 
ofBcers 
which 
and 


In  an  at- 
of  witch  biMtteg  and  hwdltna 
It  hra  oaad  vnfavcrable  pubUdty 
to  irwnMi  tw™«»  who  have 
hy  loyalty  boards. 
attacked  In  a  similar 
facorde  have  baan  ez- 
by  tha  Department  at  Ju»> 
and  raporiad  elaar  of  any  darogmtory 
admisalbie  tn  a  court  of  law. 
S.  The  FBI  and  tlia  Federal  Grand  Jury  are 
hie  for  <Mltin  with  treaacm  and 
If  thay  *n  tfwalict  in  thaaa  du- 
ll wowld  ba  a  lagWHMSa  functi<»  of  a 
to  raport  this  fact. 
haa  to  tha  paat  ettaaiptad  to 
tika  functions  of  thaac  agencies, 
a.  Tha  aspect  at  totaUtaftenlan  which  we 
an  othars  la  tha  ttmnatlon  on 
of  Tbmnbl  and  the  eattaaga  of 
In  a  faw  mmatHtw  GovanaMwt  poal- 
It  may  t>e  ncceaaaiy  to  ba  esrtaln  that 
t  la  tiot  aWlatad  with  any 
llanytng  him  freedom  of  thought 
A  paraow  to  such  a  poaltlon 
havo  no  loyalSr  oaaMaUng  with  icyaity 
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EKrENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H()N.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUrosiru 
IN  T1*E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 


Monday,  April  4,  1949 

ANDERSON  of  California.    Mr. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
kbout  my  proposed  bill,  H.  R.  321. 

"The  National  Defense  Catalog 


Ralp  1  W.  Page,  writing  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  a  short  time  ago.  stated 
and  I    juote: 


now    manifest    that    the    National 

Act    has    not    been    effective — the 

Planning  Association  haa  released 

stating  "the  United  States  Is  now 

too  meager  yield  in  security  for  Its 

It  flnda  that  the  rivalry  and 

among  the  services,  the  easy-going 

toward    expenditures    by    all    the 

a    great    surplus    of   high-ranking 

I  nd  the  piecemeal  grab-all  policy  by 

service  submits  an  Independent 

budget,  are  piling  up  need- 


eich 


exa  :gerated 


only  overt,  illegal,  trca- 
aooabla.  or  auh— ii*a  acta  should  be  panal- 
A  Ban  riMNdd  ba  free  to  think  aa  ba 
I  and  to  aaaodau  with  whoaa 
»  Msaaa  cf 
I  acttvttlaa  of  tha 
awoalth  of 

«*  tha  Unlt«« 

and  bold  owr  Oofarniasiit  up  to  ildlcala  all 
over  tlM  world.    Tha  vary  term  *'UD-AaMrl- 


leaa  coei  ■ 

And  Henry  J.  Taylor,  speaking  over 
NBC.  siated  and  I  quote : 

And  t  hla  Is  all  backing  up  our  amazing 
ezpendiiurea.  Why,  the  overlapping  of  au- 
thority I  nd  waated  expenditures  hardly  seem 
boUavah  e.  my  friends,  and.  with  our  other 
Taat  cx{  enditures  at  home  and  abroad,  our 
military  budget  would  in  time  crack  our 
econom]  wide  open.  The  military  costs  now 
consume  more  than  34  cents  out  of  each 
tax  doll  ir  you  and  I  pay:  and  unless  the 
Army.  1  lary.  and  Air  Force  become  more 
ccat-con  icioua.  the  bill  may  aoom  to  double 
that  flgt  re.  Although  our  three  armed  serv- 
Icaa  are  luppoeedly  unified,  each  still  arrives 
at  Its  c  wn  budgetary  requests  separately, 
with  th«  left  hand  often  not  knowing  what 
tho  rlgb  E  hand  la  doing.  And  yet  they  say 
taaM  B  lat  go  up.  Meanwhile,  public  rela- 
tlona  an  1  publicity  coats  of  the  services  In- 
flate llk4  a  giant  balloon.  The  request  Is  in 
for  t8.3:  8.575  for  public  relations  in  1950. 
And  otli  er  Items  reveal  a  similar  disregard 
for  coat.  It  (military  budget)  represents  a 
prodigal  approach  to  the  whole  quaatloa  of 
OOBIB.  K  la  dUk  lilt  to  escape  the  i  rmrlwiiiii 
that  pad  ling  haa  been  a  very  general  practice. 

Induct 
ment 
efficient 


t  le 


^^.      operatic  ns 


armed 
stay  In 
petltors 


ry  would  not  permit  for  a  mo- 
loose,  uneconomical,  and  in- 
methods  of  carrying  on  supply 
that    are    prevalent    in    the 
orces:  they  could  not  and  still 
>usiness  against  more  alert  com- 


The  views  of  Industry  were  exemplified 
during  the  war  by  the  activities  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Harrison,  at  that  time  operating 
vice  president  of  one  of  America's  larg- 
est concerns,  the  American  Telephone  L 
Telegraph  Co..  now  president  of  Interna- 
tional Telephone  b  Telegraph  Co. 

One  of  the  Army's  technical  services 
had  run  into  unusual  difficulties  and  was 
finding  it  harder  and  harder  to  carry  out 
their  supply  mission.  The  Congress  was 
advised  that  their  supply  activities  were 
the  worst  in  the  Army,  and  were  probably 
the  worst  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  correction  of  this  sorry  situation 
was  assigned  to  Maj.  Gen.  Harold  C. 
Ingles  who  was  returned  from  overseas 
where  he  had  been  acting  commanding 
general  of  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations.  As  a  part  of  the  agreement 
between  him  and  General  Marshall,  he 
asked  for  and  obtained  the  services  of 
Mr.  Harrison. 

As  acting  head  of  A.  T.  b  T.  operations, 
Mr.  Harrison  had  jurisdiction  over  such 
activities  as  the  production  facilities  of 
Western  Electric  Co.,  some  20  operating 
companies,  including  Southern  Bell,  Bell 
of  Pennsylvania,  Northwestern  Bell,  and 
so  forth;  the  huge  Bell  laboratories;  and 
the  vast  distribution  system  of  the  Bell 
system. 

All  of  these  varied  activities,  including 
every  supply  function  of  research,  devel- 
opment, procurement,  transportation, 
warehousing,  requisitioning,  issuance 
and  maintenance,  were  knit  together 
into  a  huge  single  efficient  system  by  a 
single  catalog  system.  This  single  cata- 
log system  contained  all  the  items  used 
by  the  Bell  System  and  was  used  by  all 
Its  subdivisions.  In  it  an  item  was  shown 
once  and  the  same  name  for  an  item  was 
used  throughout  the  Bell  System.  Sta- 
ti-tics  could  be  gathered  and  stock  rec- 
ords could  be  maintained  easily  because 
of  this  single  catalog  system. 

Harrison  was  astoimded  at  the  condi- 
tions he  found  in  taking  over  the  pro- 
curement and  distribution  activities  of 
the  technical  service  and  had  ample 
cause  to  wonder  how  any  supplies  were 
ever  moved  to  the  fighting  fronts. 

In  a  single  month  44  percent  of  all  the 
requisitions  routed  in  the  Supply  Con- 
trol Agency  could  not  be  filled  because 
the  data  on  the  requLsition  could  not  be 
understood.  The  following  month  this 
rose  to  47  percent — almost  half.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  technically  trained  personnel  re- 
viewed the  requisitions  attempting  to  es- 
tablish the  Identity  of  the  item  desired. 

Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  items  lay 
In  warehouses  that  coiild  not  be  identi- 
fied because  they  were  shipped  without 
proper  marking,  even  though  thousands 
of  technically  trained  personnel,  located 
at  the  receiving  warehouses,  opened  all 
the  boxes,  and  attempted  to  establish  the 
Identity.  Such  items  could  not  be  is- 
sued on  requisitions  and  took  up  criti- 
cally scarce  space. 

There  were  little  or  no  statistics  or  re- 
ports, because  there  were  no  common 
definitions,  terminology,  names,  and 
identification  system. 

And  to  his  utter  amazement,  he  foun.1 
over  13  different  catalog  systems  used  by 
the  same  supply  system. 


These  conditions  were  not  unlike 
aiMlng  In  all  the  technical  services  and 
bureaus  at  the  time  and  are  not  unlike 
the  conditions  existing  today. 

Harrison's  actions  were  prompt  and 
Sfieci&c.  His  ilrst  decree  was  that  one 
ilBllle  catalog  system  would  be  developed 
and  ased  by  all  supply  units.  There  was 
a  great  hue  and  cry  against  this  as  it 
meant  that  each  supply  unit  ceased  to 
be  a  separate  empire,  sufficient  unto  It- 
self and  to  blazes  with  the  others;  but 
Harrison  persisted  and  a  single  supply 
language.  Instead  of  13.  was  adopted  for 
all  units  in  the  supply  procedure. 

This  enabled  the  supply  operations  to 
be  streamlined  so  that  his  motto  of  "one 
requisition,  one  shipping  ticket,  one  24 
hours"  was  changed  from  a  phantasy  to 
a  reality.  Within  18  months,  the  opera- 
tions became  the  finest  in  the  Army; 
skilled  personnel  by  the  thousands  were 
released  to  other  important  work;  the 
time  of  filling  requisitions  dropped  from 
weeks  to  days,  then  to  1  day;  imidentl- 
fied  items  on  requisitions  were  no  longer 
possible;  and  industry  applauded  at  the 
elimination  of  duplicate  imnecessary  red 
tape  and  paper  work. 

Warehouses  were  cleared  of  imidentl- 
fied  items;  purchase  orders  and  requisi- 
tions were  correctly  written;  shipments 
were  packaged  and  marked  correctly; 
and  in  every  way  a  complete  transforma- 
tion had  taken  place. 

With  the  end  of  the  war.  capable  offi- 
cers are  transferred  to  other  duties,  the 
Harrisons  return  to  civilian  life  and  the 
know' edge  and  techniques  developed  at 
such  cost  and  effort  go  with  them. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  armed 
forces  are  aware  of  the  need  for  a  cor- 
rectly designed  and  properly  functioning 
catalog  system.  Mr.  Forrestal  on  many 
occasions  has  expressed  the  need  for  such 
a  sjrstem  and  recently  Mr.  Kenney  gave 
a  speech  in  which  he  stated : 

A  wartime  Navy  Department  cataloging 
project,  with  the  accompanying  simplified 
Inventory  control  for  the  engine  parts  of 
one  airplane  company,  saved  in  1  year  over 
$275,000,000.  That  la  enough  to  pay  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Aviation  Supply  Depot 
at  Philadelphia  for  over  30  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Ships  has  estimated  that 
throueh  Ita  eafealflglBC  peogram  a  net  saving 
of  (25  ooo.ooo  oa  MB  tefentety  of  $282,000,000 
will  be  achieved  over  the  next  6  years. 

Due  to  estimated  Inventory  reductions 
through  cataloging,  approximately  500  fewer 
empioyeea  wUl  be  needed  at  two  naval  sup- 
ply dcpota.  Resulting  annual  pay-roU  sav- 
ings will  be  about  $1,000,000. 

To  tiim  to  savings  on  Individual  Itema — 
cataloging  disclosed,  for  exiunple.  that  the 
Navy  was  buying  Identical  thread  taps  from 
three  different  suppliers  at  $9.12.  $2.33,  and 
73  cents. 

Identical  turbine  bearing  liner  assemblies 
supplied  by  two  companies  at  $25  and  $63, 
respJectlvely.  were  found  to  be  manufactured 
by  a  third  company  wtiich  could  supply  them 
at  S9  06. 

Screws  purchased  at  5  and  10  cents  were 
fovmd  to  be  Identical  with  one  screw  carried 
by  the  Navy  General  Stores  at  7.2  mills. 

One  pinion  shaft  supplied  by  one  company 
was  known  by  13  different  identifying  num- 
l>er8:  a  single  rofrtgeratlon  compressor  piston 
by  94. 

Three  hundred  thousand  antifriction  bear- 
lags  identification  numbers  have  been  con- 
stdidated  mto  approximately  9.000  different 
Itema. 


However,  the  difficulty  now  as  in  the 
past  has  been  that  the  leaders  In  whom 
has  been  vested  the  authority  to  take 
action  have  not  had  the  experience  and 
training  in  supply  and  catalog  techniques 
to  take  action;  the  personnel  having  the 
necessary  training  have  not  had  the 
authority. 

The  provisions  of  H.  R.  321  are  based 
on  the  wartime  experiences  of  the  armed 
forces,  of  civilians  from  industry  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces,  and  of  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  H.  R. 
321,  entitled  the  National  Defense  Cata- 
log Act,  should  be  approved  by  all  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  forces  '.s  it  will  make 
It  possible  for  them  to  carry  out  their 
mission  of  preparing  to  defend  this 
country  with  greater  diaphich  and  effi- 
ciency and  with  the  expenditure  of  less 
money,  personnel,  and  resources.  In- 
dustry will  be  relieved  of  much  of  the 
unnecessary  duplicate  work  about  which 
so  much  complaint  has  been  made  and 
every  taxpayer  will  be  delighted  at  the 
savings  in  the  national  budget. 


Statehood  for  Hawai  Wras  Widespread 
Support  From  Nation's  Press 
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B4r.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  a 
compilation  prepared  by  the  Hawaii 
Statehood  Commission  of  editorial  com- 
ment apF3aring  in  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  during  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  on  the  subject  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  shows  76  newspapers  favoring 
statehood  and  only  2  opposed  to  it. 

The  Hawaii  Statehood  Commission  Is 
an  agency  of  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  and  is  financed  entirely 
by  funds  appropriated  by  the  legislature 
from  the  tax  revenues  of  the  territory. 

Newspapers  appearing  in  32  States 
commented  on  this  question,  among 
those  favoring  statehood  for  Hawaii  be- 
ing the  Baton  Rouge  Advocate,  Boise 
Statesman.  Dallas  Morning  News.  Den- 
ver Post.  Detroit  Nt- ws.  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal. New  York  Times.  Omaha  World 
Herald.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

These  newspapers  encompass  every 
shade  of  political  and  social  opinion. 
Some  of  the  points  of  view  expressed  are 
contained  in  the  following  excerpts: 

Alabama.  Annlston  Star:  "Hawaii  la  •  •  • 
Inhabited  by  persona  who  share  our  thinking 
and  our  traditlona,  and  we  cannot  hold  our- 
selves out  as  champions  of  democracy  If  we 
retain  all  theae  persons  In  territorial  status. 
They  deserve  proportionate  representation  In 
the  Congress  which  governs  them." 

California.  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram: 
"On  the  baaia  of  population  wealth,  pay- 
ment of  Federal  taaea,  wartime  service  and 
mlUtary  Importance  to  the  nation  In  any 
future  conflict.  Hawaii  deserves  statehood." 

Delaware.  Wilmington  News:  "To  our  mind. 
ttiare  are  few.  IX  any.  reaaona  for  keeping  the 
^»rMt«  d;«"gU"g  on  a  territorial  status.  The 
and  Interests  of  its  half  million  inhab- 


ttKtts  are  ao  cloaely  tied  In  with  oar  own  that 
tlM  raaTinl  visitor  nevw  thlnka  oC  it  as  any- 
tiainc  but  an  extension  d  this  cotmtry." 

norlda,  xaapa  Manttag  TrtbiUM:  **H»- 
waU'a  long  vaaead  at  ordarty  ffcyfanugMBt  and 
its  paopiaa*  ontatUHllng  record  of  oidtly  liv- 
ing have  shown  it  to  be  aa  capable  at  ordBrtng 
Its  own  affairs  as  any  State  in  the  Union." 

GecHgla.  Albany  Heralci:  "There  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  delaying  a  vote  on  HawaU  as  ttw 
forty-ninth  State.  Inaction  la  Ineongrucos. 
to  say  the  leaat.  when  Cangrsaa  la  eameatly 
conalderlng  cioaw  aBlancea.  mllltarUy  and 
economically,  with  waatitm  nattona." 

Idaho,  Boise  Statesman:  "They  ought  $o 
be  admitted  to  our  Union,  and  the  Congraaa 
now  in  beaalon  ought  to  vote  them  the  op- 
portunity to  join  ua." 

minols.  IfaraefOea  Praaa:  "At  a  time  when 

in  American  ealcalatloas.  Hawattl  ■ueiwairvl 

laboratory  experiment  In  racial  relations  can 
serve  as  a  xiseful  bridge  at  understanding  to 
the  Orient " 

Indiana.  Elkliart  Truth:  "The  polttlcai 
kinship  of  Hawaii  with  the  United  States  has 
been  long  eetabUahed.  It  has  been  tested 
under  the  fire  of  a  great  war  in  which  ■awail 
was  a  vjtual  'front  trench."  There  aaaOM 
little  doubt  tliat  ttie  520,000  citizens  of  thla 
lovely  Island  group  are  rer.dy  to  join  us." 

ICaine.  Bangor  News:  "Certainly  Hawaii 
has  earned  its  admission  to  the  Union  aa 
the  forty-ninth  State.  A  modem  tranapor- 
'^atlon  system  has  Invalidated  the  farmer 
prmdpal  argument  against  It  The  Islands 
are  no  longer  remote.  The  2.400  miles  that 
separate  them  from  the  mainland  can  now 
be  translated  into  7  hoin^.  or  Bangor  to  Boa- 
ten  by  automobUe." 

Mlf'hlg"'^.  wr<M'^r«*  Santlnd:  "Their  cltlTena 
have  proved  [liiiiiiaiTiwi  good  Americans  and 
they  have  earned  the  right  to  play  the  role 
of  fiiil-fledged  citizens." 

ICchigan.  Pontlac  Press:  "The  platforms 
of  both  major  parties  call  for  statehood. 
•  •  •  The  chief  executives  of  all  48  States 
have  gone  on  record  in  their  national  con- 
ference In  support  of  admission  Hawaii 
quAliflcatlons  for  statehood  have  been  studied 
by  no  fewer  than  Ave  congreaslonal  com- 
mittees." 

Miasoiul.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat:  "E«- 
hatatlve  bearings  on  the  Hawaii  bill  were 
held  last  year  in  which  the  evidence  con- 
clusively showed  that  the  t«Tltory  is  ready 
for  the  responfilblllties  of  statehood." 

New  York,  the  New  York  Times:  "All  the 
old  arguments  against  statehood  for 
lovely  islands  that  lie  2,400  miles  off  our 
coast  and  over  which  the  United  States  flac 
haa  flown  t(x  over  50  years  have  long  since 
been  warn  threadbare.  The  new  one  of  com- 
munism la  no  morr  valid  against  Hawaii 
than  it  la  against  any  present  Etate.  •  •  • 
Bv  every  known  standard  Hawaii  and  its  OM^ 
000  Inhabitants  arc  weU  qualified  to  beeome 
the  forty-ninth  State  at  our  Union  and  to 
have  In  Congress  spokesmen  for  their  Inter- 
aats.  Further  delay  would  be  an  injustice  to 
them  that  cannot  be  defended." 

Ohio.  Toledo  Times:  "Hawaii,  by  ev«y 
standard,  is  entitled  to  statehood.  That  has 
been  proved,  again  and  again  There  really 
Is  no  argument  in  favor  of  delaying  arlmfc 
aion  to  the  Union  any  longer.  Both  pntltl— I 
parties,  at  their  last  conventions,  reeo^itoad 
this  fact.  It  Is  to  be  hoped.  th«refare,  that 
the  Ul-adflsed  Senate  opposition  will  not  pre- 
vail this  year." 

Oklahoma,  Tosla  World:  "Hawaii  has  Vbm 
ingredients  of  ststdirjod:  It  Is  a  progrearive 
area." 

South  Carolina.  Columbia  Record:  "The 
cotirage  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Eawallaaa  la 
the  war  against  tlie  Axis  was  a  deaaonatra- 
tion  of  their  capacity  for  statehood." 

Texas.  Port  Wcarth  Evening  Star -Telegram : 
"HawaU  stands  as  the  closest  point  of  United 
States  ownership  to  the  vast  area  of  the 
Orient  in  which  the  rise  of  commvmism  Is 
becoming  more  than  a  potential  threat.    Aa 
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of  raotat  7*»n  I 

Q^lacttoo  to  Haw«iten  BtmUtmoA. 
and  Republican  Parties 
hav*  pliisid  Ila»HI>ii  af  tatoood  in  tbair 
plaUoraw.  lb*  vtool*  paofim  of  tba  Pactflc 
M«a  ar«  watchtnc  BawaU'a  flcht  for  state- 
hootf  M  a  cymtol  oi  ii— rtran  JnaUcr.  It  U 
to  ba  hoprt  tbttk  tht  nthty-atst 
vlU  nafea  BawaU  tba  forty-al&Ui 
in  ttUa  r«ar  Idtt" 

The  two  papers  oppo*;ed  were  the 
TtaMcs-DeiDocrat  of  Oninceburg  and  the 
Tnrtrr  Tmimal  of  Greenwood,  both  in 
aMth  Carolina. 

Tbe  Time»-Democrat  argued  that — 

ttaa  matn  a^WBtagB  tn  statehood  for  the  lo- 
habttanu  of  tba  rc«k»a  affected  will  be  an 
Increaiwd  dala  upon  tbe  ''Yeasury  of  tbe 
United 


Tbe  Havail  SUtehood  Conuniaioa 
points  out  ttet  the  Territory  of  Hawsll. 
for  many  years,  has  paid  more  taxes  Into 
the  Federal  Treastiry  than  has  any  one 
of  13  SUtes. 
The  Index -Journal  editorial  said: 
It  aay  be  tbe  light  thing  to  do  but  we 
ar«  aok  the  least  bit  cnthuciaatic  orer  the 


Address  of  Hoa.  Jaaies  A.  FaHey  Before 
Portsmotttk,  Va^  Ckaaibcr  of  CoQuacrce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  rtmBuru 

UC  THS  BOU8S  OF  miFRESENTATTVlES 

Momdmg,  AprU  i.  1949 

Mr  HARDT.  Mr.  Speak  r.  on  March 
II  the  Portsmoiitli.  Va..  ChaaAer  of 
Commerce.  In  my  district,  was  fortimate 
In  hearing  former  Paymaster  General 
of  the  United  SUtes.  JaBas  A.  Farley. 
as  Us  guest  spaaker.  It  was  my  pleasure 
|f»  aUand  that  OMcUng  and  I  was  much 
tv  Mr.  FMiey's  tbought-pro- 
4  Ut»  peculiar  position 
wMrh  thf  Uiyted  States  occupies  in  iU 
leadership  role  in  the  world  today. 

On  tbe  day  following  Mr.  FartcTs  ad- 
dms.  tbe  Portsmouth  Star  carried  an 
editorial  which  I  believe  will  be  of  inter- 
act to  the  luMBbara.     It  foUows: 


Ftetey.  fDrmer  Poatmastcr  Gan- 

•nl  of  tte  Itattod  Statas  and  oootime  aa- 
of  the  Onaocmtle  Party,  set 
wail-balaacad  pmgiani 
at  last  Bight's  ao- 

BtMLl  !■■■>!  WltUp  aMMlBg  of  th« 

of 


He  r^inded  bia  listeners  that  the  United 
I  not  forget  ita  riipotirthility  for 
IJadarahtp  if  the  democratic  world  la  to 
aurvire  "We  hare  raised  the  expectations 
of  the  rorld."  be  said.  "  and  we  cannot  be 
faiaa  tc   our  promlaaa.- 

Ifartay  aald  that  his  world  travels  had 

him  that  the  United  States  enjoys 

a  grcat|aflaat  of  good  wiU  among  natiooa.  but 

that  foreign  coontrlaa  arc  beaet  by 

fe^rs  concerning   America :    (1 )    that   It 

loa  >  Itself  m  Its  own  interests  and  forget 

rea:  onsibility   for  world   leadership  and 

tbm  It  wUi  blunder  into  anotiier  depres- 
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rutflll   our   own    hopes   and    to   fight 
ears  we  must   be  scrong  and  stable 
Our   Government    must    be    effl- 
organized  and  leas  repressive  on  the 
entoprtse.     Our  relations  between 
government  must  be  friendly 
y  helpful.     Our  business  com- 
must    be    prudent    but    progresBlve. 
people  must  not  expect  unending  mir- 
generoalty   from   government.     We 
Indxistrial  relations  seek  mutual  re- 
coo  peratlon." 
credit   should    go   to   the   chamber 
for  Its  skillful  planning  of  the 
that  fostnred  Mr  Farley.    The  gath- 
ttatlve.  and  tbe  handling  of 
la  eonnaetlon  with  the  event 
favorabla  national  publicity  to  our 
commtiaity. 
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POULSON.     Mr.   Speaker,   many 
of  miles  out  in  the  blue  Pacific 
the    tropical   sun   lies   a   bit   of 
. — the  Island  possession  of  Guam. 
1  ahabited  by  some  24.000  perma- 
ii  Lhabitants  and  by  about  twice  that 
temporary  residents,  all  of  whom 
loyal  and  patriotic  Americans. 
Americans  who  live  in  Guam,  like 
»f  us  who  live  elsewhere  under  the 
an   flag,    give   allegiance   to   the 
States  of  America.    Like  us.  they 
t|ieir  eyes  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
symbol  of  democracy  and  govern - 
)y  law.    Unlike  us.  however,  they 
little  of  the  democracy  and 
under  law  which  is  yours 
in  everyday  life. 
been  said — and  I  fear  It  Is  be- 
contradiction — that    the    govern- 
}f  Guam  is  an  absolutism.    Even 
the  inhabitants  are  Americans 
very  i5land  itself  is  territory  un- 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
Ctmstltution   and  the  laws  of  the 
suites  have  only  such  local  ap- 
as  suits  the  benevolence  of  an 
governor  who  wields  almost 
power.      The    government    of 
an  autocracy  existing  within  a 
It  is  a  contradiction  of  the 
basic  tocicepts  of  personal  freedom  and 
repres  ^ntative  democracy  which  charac- 
terize ht  American  way  of  life 

The  people  of  Guam.  Mke  Americans 
everyi  here,  are  peaceful  and  law  abid- 
'  "hey  love  liberty  and  aspire  to  a 


n  ne 
his 


lie 
th! 


max  mum  of  personal  freedom.  They 
want  a  part  In  their  own  government 
and  a  hand  in  the  making  of  the  laws 
under  which  they  must  live.  They  de- 
mand a  form  of  government  which  will 
guarantee  to  everyone  an  equal  measure 
of  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
Justice  which  is  basic  to  life  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  Like  you  and  me,  they  will 
not  stand  Idly  by  when  these  are  denied 
and  perverted. 

I  have  here,  and  ask  permission  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Record,  an  article  by 
columnist  Peter  Edson  entitled  "The 
Guam  Style  Center"  which  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April 
1.  1949.  The  story  which  Mr.  Edson  re- 
lates is  a  sad  commentary  on  democracy 
as  it  finds  its  expression  in  the  island 
possession  of  Guam.  This  article  re- 
Iterates  the  crying  need  for  the  enact- 
ment of  organic  legislation  for  Guam. 
In  that  respect.  I  invite  attention  to 
H.  R.  3799,  Eighty-first  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  a  civil 
government  for  the  island  of  Guam,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  article  foUows: 

THS    GUAM    STTLl    CINTER 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

Navy  Clerk  Abe  Goldstein  and  a  women's 
clothing  shoppe  on  the  Pacific  Island  of 
Guam,  known  as  the  Guam  Style  Center,  may 
go  down  in  history.  They  now  seem  headed 
for  fame  right  along  with  the  British  Stamp 
Tax  and  the  Boston  Tea  Psu-ty  as  the  start 
of  another  great  battle  for  liberty.  Interior 
Department,  the  Navy,  Congress,  and  even 
the  Wiitte  House  are  Involved. 

Guam  Itself  is  reported  to  be  In  an  uproar 
bordering  on  civil  warfare  between  the  Guam 
Congress  and  Rear  Adm.  A.  C.  Pownall,  naval 
governor. 

How  the  Navy  can  get  off  the  book  without 
going  into  full  reverse  is  not  at  all  clear. 
Best  solution  at  the  moment  would  seem  to 
be  for  Congress  to  pass  an  organic  law  giving 
Guam  self-government  and  transferring  re- 
sponsibility for  clvU  affairs  on  the  island 
from  Navy  to  Interior. 

Until  August  1947,  the  naval  governor 
had  absolute  power.  Then  the  Guam  Con- 
gress was  made  a  legislative  body.  Instead 
of  Just  &n  advisory  body,  on  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Guam  Congress 
consists  of  an  upper  councU  and  a  lower  as- 
sembly, all  elected  by  the  people. 

The  assembly  now  says  it  has  no  powers 
ard  It  has  gene  out  on  strike  In  protest 
against  Governor  Pownall  s  action  In  vetoing 
a  bill  which  would  have  allowed  the  congress 
to  arrest  Abe  Goldstein  and  cite  iilm  for  con- 
tempt of  congress. 

The  case  grows  out  of  a  postwar  naval 
government  order  that  outside  business  in- 
terests would  not  be  permitted  to  Invest  In 
Guam  aa  competitors  to  native  establish- 
menta.  A  system  of  licenses  was  set  up  to 
control  who  could  start  and  run  a  business. 

To  get  around  this  requirement  some  Navy 
personnel  and  some  businessmen  from  Hawaii 
and  the  mainland  tried  to  use  natives  as 
fronts  to  acquire  licenses.  Native  merciiants 
complained. 

Guam's  Congress  Investigated.  It  sub- 
penaed.  among  others.  Abe  Goldstein.  37-year- 
old  civU-scnrice  employee.  He  had  gone  to 
Guam  aa  an  Army  clerk,  then  transferred  to 
Navy  as  an  administrative  assistant. 

The  Guam  assembly's  commerce  committee 
wanted  to  question  Goldstein  about  hla  al- 
leged backing  of  the  Guam  Style  Center.  He 
appeared,  but  defied  the  committee.  He  said 
the  Guam  Congress  had  not  been  established 
by  law  of  the  United  States  CongrMS.  ao  it 
had  no  authority. 
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OoooBilttae  Chairman  Jesoa  C.  Oklyama 
then  went  to  tbe  island's  attorney  general. 
oiM  Ooanaamtar  MrJClnney.  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  McKlnney  gave  an  oral  opinion 
tht  the  eoxnnuttee  had  power  to  lasue  a  aub- 
pena  and  make  Goldatein  talk.  Asaembiy 
Speaker  A.  B.  Won  Pat  aigned  a  warrant  tar 
OaMMeln'B  arrest  for  contempt  at  caafttHB. 
Oowmor  Pownall  stayed  Its  execution,  refus- 
ing to  allow  Goldstein's  airest. 

The  congreaa  than  paaaad  a  law  giving  tt- 
aelf  power  to  8Uli|Mna  wttaaaaea.  Govcmar 
Pownall  vetoed  it.  and  had  his  attorney  gen- 
eral draft  a  cubatttute.  Tbm  annmbly  didnt 
like  it. 

Governor  Pownall  the  next  week  called  a 
special  aeaalon  of  congress  to  deliver  a  speech 
on  the  state  of  Guam.  The  coxincU  sliowed 
op,  but  only  two  members  of  the  assembly 
were  present.  The  Governor  had  hla  attor- 
ney general  iaaue  an  opinion  tliat  34  of  the 
36  aasemblymen  had  vacated  their  pasta. 
The  Governor  said  he  would  appoint  suc- 
cessors. 

Tills  threw  the  little  ao-by-^-mOe  laland 
into  turmoil.  There  hav*  been  maas  moet- 
Inga  and  pcUtiona  ail  over  the  place.  There 
isn't  much  else  to  do  on  Guam,  ao  the  na- 
tives take  poUtlca  seriously.  They  say  Gov- 
ernor Pownall  baa  no  right  to  appoint  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  without  prior  con- 
firmation of  the  0\iam  Congzeaa.  That's  the 
law. 

If  Guam  is  troubled,  oflklal  Waahington 
has  l>een  no  leas  ao.  With  cbaractertattc  Sary 
loyalty.  Secretary  John  L.  Sullivan  haa  cabled 
Admiral  Pownall,  backing  up  wlxat  he  haa 
done  and  commending  him  for  it.  He  haa 
been  told  to  fill  tbe  34  assembly  seats  by  a 
special  election,  unless  the  striking  assem- 
blymen return  Saturday  for  the  next  sched- 
uled seMlon  at  the  congreaa. 


Reds  Pletlfe  Giina  To  War  for  Rnssia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  ICAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  4,  1949 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoao,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Waahington  Post  of  April  4,  1949: 

ttmm  nOM  Chxma  To  Wab  rcK  Russia — 
ComrTTHSTs  Isscx  STATKMKirr  ATXACxnra 
NoBTH  A-n.timc  Pact  Amis  Pxaci  Paslctb 


Nawkzko,  April  8. — The  Chlneae 
nists  said  amid  peace  negotlatiana  wtth  tbe 
Nationalists  tonight  that  they  would  unite 
the  people  of  China  to  fight  for  Ruaaia  In  any 
war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  North 
Atlantic  treaty  nations. 

A  Commuoist  broadcast  quoted  a  state- 
ment signed  by  No.  1  Communist  Maa  "Bw- 
tung.  and  other  leftist  leaders,  deuM^Htog 
the  western  treaty  and  pledging  aid  to  Bu>- 
sia  in  event  of  war. 

Diacusalons  for  aettling  the  2a-year-old 
clvU  war  between  the  Reds  and  the  Nation- 
alist government  continued  behind  dosed 
doors  tn  Peiplng. 

Details  of  tiM  tafta  were  kept  secret,  but 
the  government  party  newipaper  Oentral 
Dally  Mewa  aald  the  sU-man  IiatlaaallBt  dtfa- 
gatlon  led  off  with  propoaals  for  a  eeaae 
are  and  tte  calltiK  of  a  multiparty  political 
consultation  confHaMB*. 

drew  an  indirect  doiial  from 
I  who  aald  the  early  atagea  w 
devoted  to  mapping  an  agenda  for  diMHHiaB. 

The  Communist  broadcast  tmlght  aald 
that  in  event  of  war  between  east  and  weat. 


even  If  tt  ahould  start  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  workl.  the  Communists  and  their  associ- 
ated "democratic  parties"  would  unite  the 
people  to  march  forwanl  kand  In  hand  with 
tbs  ally  of  China,  tbs  Smiet  Union. 

TBXATT    CAT.r.m    ACCBESSIVS 

The  Joint  Commimist -leftist  atat«nent 
condemned  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  en- 
dangering peace  and  the  security  of  mankind 
by  aiming  at  a  new  aggressive  world  war. 

It  was  aigned  by  Mao  and  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  League,  which  recently  moved  its 
headquarters  north  from  Hong  Kong,  the  Na- 
tional Denux;rauc  Association,  peaaanu- 
workers  groupa,  and  tbe  National  Salvation 
Society. 

Meanwhile,  travelcra  from  north  Ctiina  re- 
ported that  more  than  3.000  university  stu- 
dents suspected  of  anti-ComaaiBilBt  thinking 
have  been  massed  in  a  ha(t  eoBoentraUon 
camp  near  Pilpiag. 

Tiiouaaadi  of  peraons — students,  former 
Government  ofllriala  and  private  Individ- 
reported  fleeing  aouthward  in  in- 
nximbers  daily,  trying  to  get  into 
areaa  atill  held  by  the  Kationaliats. 

The  refugees  journeying  to  south  China 
travel  anostly  by  rail  and  bua  to  Tainan  in 
Shantung  Province  or  to  Tangku.  the  port  for 
Tientain,  and  then  by  ahlp  to  Government- 
held  cities. 

The  official  military  news  agency  reported 
that  Gen.  Lin  Plao's  Manchurian  Commu- 
nlata  had  arrived  in  central  China  and  at- 
tacked Hainyang.  strategic  rail  town  100  miles 
north  of  Hankow.  Lin  Piao's  troopa  earlier 
were  reported  moving  in  a  aoutiierly  diree> 
fcion  toward  Nanking. 

Gen.  Liu  Po-shen's  Communists  at  the 
same  time  were  reported  attacking  Huayuan, 
•0  miles  to  tlie  south. 

"Communist  attacks  on  tiM  magfem  Riva 
port  of  Anklng.  14S  mUea  samJhwsst  at  Nan- 
king, continued  with  increeslng  fury,"  the 
agency  aald.  "wtiile  a  amaU  Nationalist 
tHidgehead  at  Tuchlao.  SO  miles  northeast  at 
waa  believed  to  have  fallen  to  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  HfUIANA 

n*  THS  HOUSE  OP  REraiBSINTA TIVHB 

Monday.  AprU  4,  1949 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  March  24,  1949.  issue  of  the 
Vidette-Messenger,  published  at  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.: 

AMD  WriH  IT,  CUK'iaOKi 

Now  out  of  committee  and  headed  for  prob- 
able passage  by  both  Hoxisee  of  Congress  is 
a  1800,000,000  Federal  aid-to-education  meas- 
ure. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Indiana  Assembly 
the  legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  some 
•53.000,000  to  help  Indiana  school  systems 
maintain  what  has  been  termed  a  "mini- 
mum fcuiidatlon  progmn." 

Quite  naturally  the  State  measure  includes 
adequate  provision  for  control  by  the  com- 
■iliiiiliiii  on  general  edxication.  the  State 
board  of  education.  and  the  State 
board  of  tax  commissioners  on  how  this  963.- 
000,000  la  going  to  be  spent.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  the  State  may  adjust  local  school 
■a  necessary.  The  theory  is.  of 
ice  the  money  Is  coming  from 
I  akeuld  have  something  to 
my  about  how  and  under  what  circumistances 
tt  is  to  be  distrlbxited. 


TiM  fact  that  the  State  government  got 
the  money  in  tiw  first  place  from  the  local 
communities  who  will  now  be  told  wtiat  they 
must  do  to  set  It  back  doesnt  txave  any- 
tliing  to  do  with  the  picture 

Dom  anyone  tiiink  Um  Pederal  Govern- 
ment, any  more  than  the  &ate.  la  going 
to  pam  an  aid-to-edacatton  btU  without  re- 
SKTtng.  in  Its  own  right,  the  power  to  tell 
how  and  xmder  what  conditions  this  money 
Is  going  to  be  spent? 

Moreover,  does  anyone  beUeve  that  ttie 
money  which  the  Pederal  Government  Is  ap- 
prc^riatlng  for  this  cause  did  not  come  orig- 
inally from  the  local  communiUea  which  it 
now  propoaed  to  aid? 

The  situation  between  State  aid  and  Ped- 
eral aid  is  parallel. 

Every  time  the  State  or  Pederal  Govern- 
ments boost  appropriations  to  aid  schools 
they  dry  up  that  much  more  a  community's 
potential  aourees  of  aelf-lMlp.  If  the  trend 
continues  we  might  as  well  face  that  fact 
that  in  the  days  to  come  virtually  all  achool 
taxation  receipts  will  be  tunneled  either 
to  the  State  capital  or  to  Waahington  for 
redistribution  to  the  local  commimltles. 
And  when  tiiat  day  oomes  all  obnteoi  over 
local  schools  will  be  vested  in  State  and 
ftderal  agencies. 


Jioi  Farley's  Trae  Remarks  at  Syracmse 
Daaer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  0700LE 

or  NSW  TORK 

IN  THS  BOtTSB  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  4.  1949 

Mr.  OTtX)LE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oaB,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  of  March 
23,  1949: 

JIM   FASZ.XT'S  TatnC  KKKAaXS   AT  STaACmB 

0111  Nm 

Ho  truer  words  were  ever  spoken  than 
former  Poetmaeter  General  James  A.  Parleya 
remarks  at  the  Kiwanis  dinner  at  ttie  Onon- 
daga last  night  fixing  responsibUlty  for  post- 
war chaos  in  mtemational  relatione. 

Aa  Parley  emptiasl;sed,  the  ttireat  to  world 
peace  la  none  of  our  making  but  "springs 
from  the  unholy  amiution  of  one  power — 
Soviet  Ruasia — to  dominate  every  way  at  Ufa 
in  every  place  in  tlie  world     •     •     •." 

After  the  war  the  Anerlcan  people  went 
Into  the  United  Nations  with  high  hapea 
that  a  better  day  was  m  sight  for  ail  man- 
kind. Then  Soviet  Russia  embarked  on  the 
course  of  rale  or  ruin  that  haa  split  dvlii- 
aation,  all  but  wrecked  UN.  and  posed  the 
tiireat  of  a  third  world  war.  Or,  as  Jina 
Parley  puts  It,  "We  escaped  one  fOTm  of  total- 
itarianism, fascism,  to  be  confronted  with 
another,  red  fascism,  perhaps  more  danger- 
otis  than  tbe  vanquished  form  " 

Ttiat's  it  preciaeiy — they  call  it  conununlam 
but  it  is  perhapa  evm  more  menacing  than 
Hitlerism.  At  any  rate,  from  the  freeman  a 
standpoint  there's  little  to  choose  between 
them. 

And  so  what?    Where  are  we  heading? 

It  Ls  encouraging  to  note  that  Jim  Parley, 
a  shrewd  obserrw  wtlii  excellent  sources  of 
Information,  believes  that  we're  coming 
throitgh  all  right.  ClTlitsatlon  certainly  is 
on  trial,  he  says.  But  he  Is  convinced  that 
not  only  will  free  dvilteatlon  survive  but  that 
the  brightest  period  in  the  txistory  of  the 
great  Bepoblle  Ues  ahesd.  TV)  put  it  tn  his 
own  words,  "our  horlaon  Is  not  a  w»'lt  lesa 
limitless  and  not  a  shade  less  promising  than 
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Uk*t  which  1*7  bcfort  our  fortfatlMn  la  Um 
hlicTn—  vhieh  foUowM  Um  AavotaUoo.** 

la  ordar  to  n>«<d  that  tarlfht  futtm.  Jtm 
Vtetoy  ^KKUd  h»f%  ua  remember  that  Amar* 
iett%  gretttiteaa  w»  er«at«d  ihiniufi  the  free- 
dgbu.  and  tnttUUve  at  tkm  tsdindual. 
p>ower  ihut  la 
ot  Amerlcat 
lenly  ao  (ar  as  we  i 
Of  tte  ptaBMT  In  each  indii 
,"  he  aays.  "Tta*  door  of 
tvuty  muBt  ha  teps  cpaa.  The 
tay  muat  be  taaglM  ttoB  cxpcrtanea  tbat 
itcrar  he  attains  #ipidi  npoa  hia  own 
latacrttj.    1i»  te«»  ««■  «k»  paat  bj 

TlMtw  la  DO  b«ttar  fovarala  HmwhIi  which  we 

can  win  the  future.    The  p«atn«aa  of  the 

paat.  In  Ita  arhta^amanU.  U^hu  the  way  for 

that  >•  MRvad  U  no  man-ina<la 

Mar  tterattO.** 

AB  tfeli  It  noMI  AnwrVn  doctrtn*.    Wa 

iadivldtial  la  a  mare  cog  In  a  maaalvc.  poo- 
4tarouB«  all-powerful  state — a  mere  nothlnf 
vho  Is  to  be  toM  what  to  do.  what  to  read. 
vfeftk  lo  cklak.  what  to  say  and  what  to 
taltee*.  IPa  nMM  tala  oxix  stand  on  the 
prlatlpli  ct  Um  traadom  oC  th*  tadtvidaal 
and  fiamiuui  of  tadtrktaal  cntarprlae.  tntdar 
which  America  has  flourished  and  become 
tlw  Ufht  and  hope  of  the  world. 

rartcf  Is  an  alert,  patriotic  American. 
to   tha  procraaa  of   his 
itry.    His  BfracMBi  remarks  eooM  as  a 
tn  a  sultry  period  In  the 
world's  history. 


Sdhriaf  tk«  Graia  Storaf  e  Probleai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  W^SHINCTON 

Dl  THE  HOL'SvZ  OF  REPRBSKSTATTVES 
Monday.  April  4.  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  ihe  Rxoou.  I  am  ideased 
to  include  an  article  from  the  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review  of  March  27.  1949. 

Mj  reason  for  insertinc  this  article  in 
the  Appmdix  of  the  Rxcoto  stems  from 
the  present  cruciai  storage  situation 
amonir  the  proJaeeri  and  handlers  of 
eatmis  in  the  United  Sutes.  The  stor- 
situation  In  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
ts becomins  increasingly  critical  and 
with  another  sizable  crop  in  prospect, 
anythinf  that  voiikl  eflectlveiy  meet  the 
probabte  atonce  ptoMems  should  be  use- 
ful all  tiM  wtLj  around. 

In  thto  eaae.  it  is  encouraging  to  bear 
that  a  ne%-  type  of  bin  that  can  be  built 
speedily  has  been  designed  and  developed 
by  Spokane  men.  I  know  the  article  will 
be  interesting  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
from  wheat -producing  and  wheat-stor- 
ing areas.  It  follows: 
socvoaa  rax  ckazh  sroaACS  paosLui — srosAjrs 

BIJII  i^a  BXriXTT  JACK  BUrS  WILL 

■as  IM  KASxmxc  whzat 

(By  U.  O.  BaaseU) 
A  wooden  Mangle  called  a  Jack  Is  a 
kind  of  aadaure  for  wheataaen'S 
It  la  a  framework  for  a  grata  asanas  Mn  that 
he  LuUt  tn  a  aattar  at 

to 

lAtkoC  space 

Xorosd  aoHM  (acaais  to  sell  their  wheat 


at  a  low 
cm  men  t 
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Market 
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irlea.  Others  were  deprired  of  Oov- 
loana  by  Inadequate  storage  fadll- 
rheap.  quick  solution  has  been  of- 
Lhree  Spokane  builders  who  operate 
B.  kCanufactunng  Co.,  North  M18 
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$allard.  Robert  H.  Camp,  and  L.  A. 

staked  their  reputations  on  the 

a   partial  solution   to   the  storage 

Their  faith  resu  on  reason. 

lays  during  the  last  harvest.  Jack 

space  for  a  million  btishels 

m  Waahlngton.  eastern  Idaho,  and 

Oregon.    They  saved  a  quarter  of  a 

l^whels  mil  days  In  Wasco.  Oreg. 

Spokane  Industry  Is  not  an  emer- 

We're  got  material  on  band  for 

of  storage  and  enough  lined 

.000  more.    We  should  be  able  to 

1  eal  contribution  to  wheat  market- 

Ballard  explained. 

looks  good  so  far.     Now  Jacks 
ready  to  meet  their  real  test — the 
harvest  In  Washington. 
of  frames  He  ready  on  the  Market 
adjacent   to   the   manufacturing 
Bach  Is  made  with  three  wooden 
supported  by  a  cross  bar.    The  square 
ahape  as  Jacks  are  placed  In  rows, 
from  the  other.     Metal  or  wooden 
nailed  on  the  parallel  frames  com- 
sldlng.     Builders    then    put    up 
roof  and  Install  an  apparatus  for 
emptying  the  bin. 
can  be  used  to  store  anything  that 
hrough  a  door   12  feet  square.     It 
of  49.000  pounds  a  square  inch 
one  of  the  timbers.     No  braces 
ire  needed.     So  a  Jack  i  In  within 
storehouse    can    be    removed    if    a 
ifeeds  It  only  temporarily.     Between 
million  bushels  of  grain  are  now 
walls  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
lias  skyrocketed.     Operators  have 
a  SO  percent  Increase  each  year  of 
Farmers    who    have    seen    grain 
the  Jaciu  can  believe  that  report, 
cotaity  cooperative  in  Wasco, 
Wheatmen  there  sent  a  daa- 
to  the  company  during  the  last 
Trucks  had  lined  the  street  In  front 
The  men  were  waiting  to  un- 
blns  that  were  already  brim- 
grain.    B.  and  B.  crews  transported 
R7ascc.     Two  hours  and  30  minutes 
had  unloaded  the  frames  at  the 
lepot  they  had  the  side  walls  up. 
farmers  ordered   35.000   bushels  of 
into  the  sheds  even  before  the 
Uld. 
others  wheat  men  now  Is  that  the 
may  not  be  moved  out  of  storage 
o  move  In  the  1949  crop.     Present 
State  storage  facilities  can  take 
B04KK).000    bushels   of    wheat.     An 
raahlngton  crop  is  Just  60.000.000. 
it  ran  up  to  79.000.000.     Farmers 
room  only  with  careful  planning 
with  all  grain  dealers.    Stor- 
tlal  for  wheat  ranchers  who  take 
loan  or  purchase, 
limply  give  producers  a  chance  to 
in  hopes  thst  the  market  price 
Amount  of  the   loan  Is  at  least 
t  of  parity  at  the  time  when  the 
is  made.    Parity  gtiarantees  buy- 
equal  to  that  from  1900  to  1914. 
actual  effect  of  the  loan  is  to  estab- 
iHlnlmnni   price.     It   also  helps  the 
lasoo  financing  to  harvest 
fruit,  beets,  and  hops.     He  can 


th<y 
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^lisat  back  to  sell  for  market  prices 
higher  than  the  amount  of  the 
loan  cxpiraa  April  30. 
dosant  have  to  agree  to  a  loan 
Oovemment  purchase.     The  Gov- 
wUl  arrange  to  take  wheat  on  April 
for  It  then.     But  the  caaentlal 
of  both  plans  Is  a  catch  for  north- 
strapped   for    storage   spaca. 


F«y 


faroosrs 


Only  stored  grain  can  qualify  for  Govern- 
ment financmg  aid. 

Project  No.  1  for  this  spring  is  to  get  rid 
of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  million  bushels 
of  wheat  In  cotintry  elevators  and  on  the 
farm.  By  July  carloads  of  new  rheat  will 
be  headed  for  warehouses. 

"One  elevator  operator  got  his  farmers  to 
sign  releasaa  on  the  wheat.  The  producers 
agreed  to  move  their  crop  whenever  prlcea 
reached  a  prescribed  level,"  Pete  Stalcopp  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  grain  dealers'  associa- 
tion, said. 

Another  Idea  has  been  suggested  to  the  as- 
sociation. This  would  allow  the  farmer  to 
sturender  his  wheat  to  the  Government  tn 
full  satisfaction  for  his  loan  before  April  30. 
If  such  a  method  were  approved,  the  ware- 
houseman could  not  expect  to  collect  full 
storage  and  conditioning  charges. 

Clearing  storage  bins  of  old  wheat  Is  one 
way  to  prepare  for  the  new  crop.  Building 
warehouses  is  another.  But  wheat  men  con- 
template limited  construction. 

"The  Government  recently  allocated  50,000 
tons  of  steel  for  farm  storage.  But  the  bulk 
of  producers  want  storage  in  grain  elevators," 
Mr.   Stalcopp  explained. 

He  estimated  building  of  storage  bins  for 
5.000,000  btishels  in  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
Idaho,  within  the  next  year. 

While  Government  construction  plans  and 
private  needs  attempt  conciliation,  Ballard, 
Camp,  and  Ogle  are  getting  results.  They 
envision  Jack  walls  on  farms  by  elevators  and 
at  mills.  The  Spokane  Indvistry  Is  aimed  at 
saving  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  and  miles 
of  red  tape. 


Disabled  American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nxw  jxasiT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1949 

lAr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  people 
of  our  country  are  aware  of  the  great 
service  performed  by  our  veterans  in 
the  oast  world  wars.  Their  sacrifices 
preserved  for  us  our  great  democracy. 
None  can  forget  their  contribution. 

Today  the  disabled  American  veter- 
an— he  who  gave  so  much  and  asked  so 
little— is  requesting  consideration  for 
his  needs.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
heed  him.  I  am  certain  that  we  will  not 
lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  man  to  whom  our 
Government  owes  its  greatest  debt— the 
disabled  veteran. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbcord,  I  include  herein  the  follow- 
ing resolution  adopted  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Department  of  New 
Jersey ; 

Whereas  this  Nation's  primary  obligation 
Is  to  lu  wartime-disabled  veterans;  and 

Whereas  Gen.  Carl  Gray.  Jr..  the  Veteran's 
Administrator,  said  In  an  address  to  the  last 
national  convention  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  that  the  "greatest  debt  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  the  wartime  disabled":  and 

Whereaa  the  wartime-disabled  veterans  are 
the  ones  who  suffered  most  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  proper  and  ample  hospitalization 
and  medical  treatment  Is  the  first  step  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  war-handicapped,  as 
well  as  vital  to  their  continued  rahablllta- 
tlon;  and 
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Whereas  the  originally  suthortaed  baUdtng 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratkm  Is 
naeeasary  and  the  delay  In  getting  hospitals 
built  Is  bringing  pain  and  misery  and  dsatb 
to  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  Amwlean 
veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  executive  order  re- 
ducing the  Veterans'  Administration's  hos- 
pital-building program  by  18,000  beds  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  need  for  these  bos- 
pttals;  and 

Whereas  powerful  organicatlons  are  work- 
ing to  retard  if  not  destroy  the  accepted 
hospital  program  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration as  authorised  by  Coograaa.  and  that 
the  Hoover  Committee  in  Its  report  to  Con- 
gress recommends  the  merger  of  the  veterans' 
hospital  fntjgram  with  other  agencies  which 
will  mean  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
VA  hospital  program;   and 

Whereas  any  merger  of  VA  hospitals  with 
other  services  as  racommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  Is  a  complete  tireach  of  faith 
between  this  Government  and  its  wartime 
defenders. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Department  of  New 
Mrm&j,  rrtaatritil  Amsrlcan  Veterans,  meeting 
In  aiacuUw  oeaalan  In  the  city  of  Paterson. 
March  27,  1940,  hereby  expresses  itself  on 
record  as  being  vigorously  opr^oaed  to  any  re- 
duction In  hospital  beds  and  asks  the  rein- 
BUtemant  of  the  cnlginal  buUdlng  program; 
wa  alaomllltantly  attack  any  proposed  merg- 
er of  VA  hospitals  with  any  other  agencies 
and  urge  the  qteadtng  up  of  completion  of 
hospitals  now  planned:  It  is  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  the  Veterans'  Admtela- 
trator,  and  our  congressional  reinvsentattvoa. 
Cbaslcs  a.  McSpturr, 
Department  Commander. 


Coolie  Wa^es  Sbow  Effect  in  Decreasinf 
Nniibers  Qioosinf  Tcacking  ProlessioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLLZiroa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  V  DH 

Monday,  AprU  4,  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coolie 
wages  America  offers  her  school  teachers 
show  their  effect  in  the  decreasing  num- 
bers choosing  the  teaching  profession. 
Congress  should  heed  the  warning  given 
in  the  telegram  from  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert G.  Buzzard,  president  of  Ea.«:tem  Illi- 
nois State  College.  Charleston.  111.,  which 
follows: 

CBiCAOO,  ILL.,  April  3.  1949. 
The  Honorable  Mklvtn  Pbics, 

The   House   of   Representative*, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Officers  and  members  ot  the  executive  eooa- 
■sHtee  of  the  American  Assoclstion  o€  Cal- 
lages for  Teacher  Edoeatlon.  with  whOBS  X 
have  been  in  session  for  a  days  in  Chicago, 
have  Just  wired  President  Truman  and  con- 
gressional leaden  expressing  deep  concern 
OTsr  the  great  gap  between  the  number  of 
saw  taai tiers  who  win  graduate  and  the  num- 
ber required  to  keep  op«i  the  schools  of 
United  States. 

A  new  national  stirvey  shows  that  the  w^- 
leges  and  tmlvcrsltles  of  the  NaUon  wlU  turn 
out  thk  year  only  1S.500  college  gradoatcs 
prepared  to  taaeh  In  the  elementary  schooU 
to  meet  a  desmnd  for  naore  than  100.000  new 
taa-hers  to  these  lower  grades.  Emxrflments 
swollen   by  the  unpreoadantad  Incrsass  in 


birth  rates  slnoe  1040  wUl  Increase  the  total 
elementary  echoed  enrollment  almost  50  per- 
cent tn  the  next  decade.  The  total  need  for 
the  next  decade  exceeds  1^000,000  new  sia- 
mentary  teachers. 

The  colleges  which  prepare  elementary 
teachers  will  continue  to  lose  ground  In  a 
desperate  efTort  to  meet  the  demand  for  new 
teachers  untU  they  can  assure  young  candi- 
dates who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  thst 
positive  steps  have  been  taken  to  strengthen 
the  financial  stmcture  of  the  American 
school  system.  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
your  exerting  every  effort  to  bring  about  fa- 
vorable action  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
on  legislation  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
chl^  reason  why  teacher  supply  falls  far 
short  of  demand  Is  low  salaries.  The  infor- 
mation that  the  Congress  has  adopted  a 
sound  policy  of  extending  financial  aid  to 
the  States  on  a  systematic  basis  would  be 
tremendously  helpful  to  us  In  sssurlng  can- 
didates for  elementary  teaching  thst  schocl 
systems  have  t>een  greatly  strengthened  In 
their  effcata  to  offer  oppco^  unities  equivalent 
to  those  tn  other  occupations. 

ROSSBT  O.  BVtXAMB. 

President,  Eastern  lUinois  State  College. 
CBAKLXsrow.  III. 


Two  Planes  for  Oac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  COFFEY,  JR. 

or  piMMSTLvairu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  RHTIESENT A 1 1 V  as 

Monday.  AprU  4.  1949 

Mr.  COFFEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobo,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
fr<Mn  the  Washington  Times-Herald  for 
April  4.  1949: 

Two  Plahxs  roa  Om 

Ivan  B.  Drlggs.  director  of  design  research 
for  the  Navy's  aeronautlca  bureau,  has 
Just  laid  a  barrage  of  eggs,  all  smelly,  on  the 
Air  Force's  B-36  bomber. 

Be  accomplishes  this  unusual  tf  ect  in  a 
highly  technical  piece  written  for  AvlaUon 
Week  charging  that  the  B-M  Is  '•economically 
unsound"  and  has  "questionable  tactical 
promise." 

HaVAL  SNIFINe 

It  ill  becoewB  any  spokesman  for  the  naval 
farces  to  talk  abottt  any  other  branch  of  the 
fighting  forces  b^ng  tmecooomlcal.  con- 
skterlng  the  bllll<ms  that  have  been  wasted 
on  battleships  in  the  past  40  years  and  eon- 
aMSftag  the  billions  mcrt  the  Navy  wanta  to 
waste  on  aircraft  carriers.  BattleaMpa  wait 
the  flop  of  World  War  II  because  they  wars 
sitting  ducks  for  airpowcr  and  submaxinaa 
Flattopa  are  the  same  m  the  preaent  day. 

To  give  you  an  idea  why  we  are  worked 
up  we  quote  from  a  United  Press  account  of 
tbaOrlggs  place: 

"Mr.  Drlgga  summed  up  this  way :  A  bomb- 
er with  a  10.000-mUe  range  'can  only  be  ob- 
tained with  an  airplane  which  is  econom- 
ically unsound  and  which  has  a  low  prob- 
ability of  success.  Too  long  s  time  spent  over 
oiemy  tarrttory  reduces  the  chance  of  reach- 
ing the  target  and  returning  home.  Too  low 
cmlBing  speeds  increase  the  liabUity  of  fight- 
er Interceptlcms.' 

"By  "economically  unsound.'  Mr.  Drlggs 
apparently  meant  that  the  bomberls  stae  and 
fuel  consumption  would  be  out  at  all  pro- 
portion to  tto  bomb  load." 


In  the  first  place.  If  Mr.  Drlggs  Is  going  to 
talk  about  economy  In  military  and  naval 
oijeratlons  he  could  do  a  lot  better  to  impress 
some  of  his  theories  on  the  Navy.  Prom  the 
end  of  World  War  I  to  the  tieglnnlng  of  World 
War  n  the  Navy  spent  between  17.000.000,000 
and  $8,000,000,000  in  buUding  up  our  aea 
foroea.  Tor  a  reminder  of  what  the  Jap  afr 
powCT  did  to  our  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor,  asa 
the  picture  to  the  right. 

The  Navy  now  says  little  about  battleahlps, 
but  instead  Is  pinning  Its  hopes  <m  an  air- 
plane carrier  of  65.000  to  85.000  tons,  to  coat 
•125.000.000.  That's  the  cost  of  the  veaart 
alone.  It  doesnt  take  Into  account  what  win 
have  to  be  spent  on  planes  or  the  more  than 
\JbO0  men  aboerfi.  Or  the  other  naval  craft 
needed  to  protect  the  carrier  s  every  move. 

A  B-3fl.  on  the  other  hand,  costs  between 
#2.500.000  and  $3,000,000  to  btiUd.  depending 
on  Um  number  ordered  and  rtandnrdlzation 
and  carries  a  crew  of  only  14 — plus  bombs. 
And  one  bomb  from  one  B-36.  or  one  B-29. 
B-50,  or  B-anythlng.  can  scratch  one  flat  top, 
as  all  too  many  were  scratched  in  World 
War  n. 

As  to  Mr.  Drlggs*  other  specific  complslnts 
against  the  hesvy  bomber,  we're  Just  going 
to  cite  here  three  missions  flown  by  the  B-M. 
the  resxiiu  of  which  are  on  record  ail  ovar 
the  country. 

On  December  7.  1948.  a  B-M  took  off  from 
Pbrt  Worth.  Tex.,  and  flew  nonstop  to  Hawaii 
and  return.  It  was  in  the  air  S6  hotira.  It 
did  not  need  to  be  refueled. 

casoLnvx  to  spabx 

It  flew  8.400  statute  miles  and  returned 
with  12.000  gallons  of  gasoline  left  over  in 
its  tanks  in  addition  to  the  5  percent  of  lu 
fuel  load  always  carrired  for  emergencies. 
On  that  mission  it  flew  as  high  as  40.000 
feet  and  carried  a  10.000-pound  bomb  load 
which  It  dropped  at  tlw  halfway  mark  of  Its 
trip.  The  cruising  speed  was  more  than 
250  miles  per  hour. 

On  January  29.  1949,  a  B-36  left  Fort 
Worth  and  flew  to  Muroc.  Calif.,  and 
carrying  two  42.000-pound  bombs, 
bombs  were  dropped  from  altitudes  of  35j000 
and  40.000  feet.  Ttie  flight  distance  was  SJM 
miles.  The  cruising  speed  was  above  2S0 
miles  per  hour. 

On  March  11.  a  B-S6  bit  for  the  sky  at 
Fort  Worth  and  flew  9.600  nonstop  mfisa 
over  this  country,  going  to  Minneapolis,  Key 
West,  Spokane,  and  back  to  Fort  Worth.  It 
dropped  a  10.000-pound  bomb  load  at  the 
S.odo-mlle  mark  and  cruised  between  330 
and  240  miles  per  hour. 

Althou^  these  cruising  speeds  have  been 
eonsarvatlvely  announced  by  the  Air  Pore* 
as  over  250  miles  an  hour.  It  is  s  known 
fact  the  big  ship  will  do  100  miles  an  hotir 
more  at  top  speed  at  40.000  feet. 

These  records  along  with  reports  from 
Vglln  Field  that  Jet-fighter  pilou  flnd  It 
almost  impoesible  to  work  out  any  satisfac- 
tory Interception  of  the  giants  certainly 
knocks  the  latest  sttack  of  the  Navy  into  a 
cocked  hat. 

WX  HID  TUX  BSET 

We  need  the  biggest  planes  and  the  best 
planes.  And  more  planet  than  any  Nation 
In  ths  world  today.  We  need  the  B-29  now 
and  we  need  to  keep  on  developing  Inter- 
continental bombers  until  we  have  a  sky 
covered  with  B-96  s,  if  progress  will  allow  It. 

Durmg  his  speech  In  Boston  last  Thuirsday. 
Winston  Churchill  said: 

"For  good  or  ill  sir  mastery  la  today  the 
supreme  expression  of  military  power,  and 
llMts  and  armies,  however  necessary,  must 
accept  a  subordinate  rank.  This  la  a 
able  milestone  in  the  march  of 

Two  planes  for  one. 
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HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 


ii 
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W  TSE  SESATK  OF   THB  UNl'ISU  STATIS 

TMesdat.  April  S  ile7islAtn>e  iat  of 
rndoi.  March  It).  1949 

Mr.  JOHNerrON  r  Sooth  Caraltaa. 
Ifr.  President.  I  ask  mianimoxis  caoaeat 
tbMt  there  be  inserted  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Bicoo  a  copy  of  an  addreas  de- 
before  the  ^'^■^^'t  CSab  of  An- 
a  C^  oo  Mardi  SI  by  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Roy  Jones,  oommfaBrtooer  of 
acrlculture  for  the  State  of  South  Oiro- 
tlna.  I  am  informed  that  the  cost  of 
prlBttBf  the  address  will  b.  $325. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkobb. 
as  foBovs: 


>o<foo«aDtf 
Itfaaof 

TtM 

to  fela  fini""  J   ttoitntcn,  need 


Tb«   fa 
vatiM  at 


ThiB 


contribute 
in  other 


prodqct  baa  only   a  potentui 
ta  palnk  d  otigia.  the  re«i  value 
It  laaclMa  the  consumer. 
to   marketing    per- 
ftctcht    charges,    are 
tha  aalea  price.    This 
ttM  artteiw  cotuumed  by 
fartUlan-.  etc. 
a  |flow  from 
h«  pay*  the  amount  aaked  and 
are  not  dlacuaaed.    The  deal- 
paM  tba  tratght  charges  vmch 
ttil^  added  to  hla  coat  prtae.  Quite 
tlM  dealer  could  not  bear  freight 
the  factory  to  his  place  of  bvai- 
Mch  charfcs  would  frequently 
lent,  or  greatly  in  exoesa.  of  the 
I  aust  make  In  order  to  stay  In  busl- 
tt  can  be  seen  that  freight  rates 
to  the  farmers'  Onandal  status  or. 
rords.  the  size  of  farmers'  net  In- 
largely     upon    the    freight 


This  brl  B^  OB  face  to  lace  with  some  of  our 
present  pansportatioa  peoblaiBs  because 
dons  and  marfeatlDg  limitations 
to  hlih  freight  rates  can  curtail  the  sale 
of  the  far  iters'  products  into  certain  markets. 
aknct  J  me  30.  1M«.  the  railroads  of  this 
country  h  ive.  with  the  aK>roval  of  the  Inter- 
BtAte  Com  mercc  Commission,  horizontally  In- 
t  keir  freight  rates  seven  successive 
T1  le  last  Increase  became  effective  on 
January  11.  1949. 


The  rtki  iztMds  are  now 


on  most 


pzxxlucts  I  €  agriculture.  Increases  amounting 
to  50  pss«  mt  or  more  over  and  above  rates  In 
Eset  18  I  ionths  ago.  The  discouraging  part 
at  this  en  An  sltuaUon  Is  that  other  horizon- 
tal iDcres  Ks  are  in  prospect.  Indeed,  there 
are  rumo  s  to  the  effect  that  the  railroads 
may  seek  even  greater  increases  by  amend- 
^•nding  petition  identified  for  the 
parte  168.  Another  uncom- 
fortable pbtnt  about  this  matter  Is  that  when 
the  ralirt  ads  obtain  their  increases,  which 
they  usus  ly  do.  other  forma  of  transport  fol- 
low tlmM^  With  similar  Increases. 

projects  supported  by  com- 
bava  oftan  resulted  in  great 
ttaa  fanners,  only  to  be  lost  almost 
Immadlstily.  by  increases  in  freight  rates  on 
farm  proi  ucts.  Freight  rates  are  as  Impor- 
tant to  th  e  xisers  as  to  those  who  make  them. 
9«attn(  martitnes.  such  as  the  cot- 
too  plekai  and  trMtar,  to  lift  the  back-break- 
lag  problems  off  ttaa  farmer  only  to  have  his 
by  higher  freight  rates.  Higher 
frel^t  rates  are  exacting  an  In- 
li>Il  against  the  farmers'  net  returns. 
It  follows  that  tba  higher  the  freight  charges, 
the  lower  the  profit  to  the  farmer. 

RaiIroa(  ks  are  constantly  preparing  them- 
aMvas  for 


tni 
savings  tc 


hsve  in 
dans 
and  othei 
hundreds, 
ployed  on 


o<  tba  freight  charges 
that  sre  hsftng  horaa  by 
an   all-tUM   high   wtth   proapacta  at  stfU 
rata 

It  Is 


at 
dweUsrs.    lltetr 
dlrset.  tatMvst  ta  i 
ahora  tha  per  capita  ■iiiags  for 

In  far  too 
dudas  that, 

aetxMl  frstght   bUl   oo  tba 
u  la  a 

1^: 


and  similar  formal  ac- 

168.    In  other  words,  they 

maflof  a  large  corps  of  statlstl- 

attomcys.  trafflc  experts. 

specialists,  totalmg  literally  In  the 

whose  time  and  talent  are  em- 

an  annual  basis  in  developing  the 

ot  acqtUrlng  increased 


to  presently  faced  with  a  new 
in    connection    with    Ex 
In  other  words,  while  the  rail- 
obtained  as  high  as  6  percent  in- 
diting from  January  11.  as  a  result 
sOort  to  acqulra  boriaontal  in- 
to rtm  pfirttng  a  permanent 
te  tfeto  matter  which  may 
toCaWng    13    percent,    the 
requested  last  fall  by  the 

of  a  series  of  hearings  in  this  lltl- 

held  in  Washington.  O.  C.  on 

1M0.  with  tetrttortal  hearings  fol- 

Chlcago.  McmtgooMry.  San  Pran- 

Laka  Ctty.  and  Ofclahntna  City. 

be  hdpfttl  to  mantloo  that  a  dis- 

it    tha    effect    at    transpotatton 


charges  upon  the  farmers'  products  ta  to 
develop  Where  are  we  in  transports  tlon  7 
Our  consideration  of  this  subject  is  timely 
because  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Grange,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  have  all  re- 
cently gone  on  record  with  respect  to  their 
opposition  to  higher  freight  rates  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  transportation  that  is 
working  sgainst  the  farmers'  Interest. 

It  Is  known  deHnltely  also  thst  the  Na- 
tional aasoctatlon  of  Commissioners  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  southern  commtwioners  of 
agriculture  have  been  giving  coasMerable  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  especially  during  the 
past  year.  Perhaps  many  other  farm  organ- 
isations and  units  of  national  groups  have 
also  disc\iased  Increased  transportation 
charges  and  their  effect  upon  the  farmer. 

Many  shippers  of  agricultural  products 
have  appeared  before  the  Commission  In  re- 
cent years  m  cases  similar  to  Ex  Parte  168. 
National  farm  organizations  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculttire  have  been 
most  active  in  these  cases.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  keep  the  increases  on  agricultural 
products  on  as  low  a  basis  as  possible. 
Voluminous  testimony,  many  rate  exhibits 
and  other  items,  placed  in  the  record  to  re- 
fute the  carriers'  claims,  have  available  prac- 
tically nothing  In  recent  cases  because  tha 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  always  au- 
thorizes a  major  part  of  the  Increases  re- 
quested by  the  railroads. 

It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  railroads  to 
ask  for  a  higher  percentage  increase  than 
they  expected  to  acquire,  perhaps  to  make  It 
a  bit  easier  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  meet  the  railroads'  actual 
hopes. 

The  maintaining  of  otir  railroads  in  good 
order  la  recognized  as  an  imperative  need 
to  our  economy.  We  wish  their  continuance 
upon  a  prosperous  basis,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  pay  undue  tribute  in  the  procesaes.  What 
we  are  seeking  for  the  farmer  is  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  his  freight  rates  to  which  he 
is  entitled. 

Questions  with  respect  to  the  railroads 
could  be  framed  to  Include  the  following: 
What's  wrong  with  the  railroads'  revenue- 
earning  capacities?  Why  do  the  carriers 
aspire  to  higher  earnings?  Under  prevailing 
conditions  are  carriers  entitled  to  Increased 
freight  rates?  Are  they  rendering  an  honest, 
economical,  and  efficient  service?  The  law 
says  they  must.  What  is  it  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Cummlsslon  has.  or  has  not. 
done  to  bring  about  efficiency  of  operations? 
Comments  to  follow  will  Include  references  to 
some  of  these  points.  Perhaps,  but  It  isn't 
likely,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
might  care  to  offer  answers.  We  certainly 
•stand  that  type  of  invitation. 

Barnlngs  by  railroads  are  of  great  im- 
portance because  no  one,  let  alone  the  agrl- 
ctiltural  Interests  of  the  country,  wishes  to 
see  our  large  transportation  agencies  go 
into  bankruptcy.  It  Is  recognized  that 
transportation  is  an  essential  part  of  every 
farm.  Because  of  this  recognition,  prospects 
of  solution  can  be  explored  to  the  betterment 
of  all  concerned.  It  Is  this  concern  In  behalf 
of  the  farmers'  interest  that  I  ask  your  help. 

Bailroads  invariably  cite  employee  wages 
as  one  of  the  main  agreemenu  for  rate  In- 
creases to  bolster  revenue  returns.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  his  December  6. 
194B  motion  to  the  ICC  to  deny  railroads 
further  increases,  states:  "No  national  emer- 
gency in  transportation  now  exists  requiring 
further  immediate  general  Increases  In  rail- 
road freight  rates.  The  record  In  the  pres- 
ent case  shows  that,  even  if  wages  of  all 
railroad  employees  are  increased  10  cents 
par  hour,  foUowlng  the  pattern  of  recent 
increaasa  granted  to  railway  trainmen,  and 
if  present  high  levels  of  prices  of  commodi- 
ties purchased  by  railroads  are  maintained, 
the  railroads  of  the  covmtry  wia  receive  in 
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1940,   without   an   Increase   in   the   present 

freight  rate  or  In  the  peasant  voliaae  of 
tannage  moving  by  ralboadB.  and  without 
Improvement  In  present  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  railroad  operation,  an  average  re- 
turn on  the  value  of  their  properties  of  ap- 
proximately 4  percent  after  the  payment  of 
all  Uxes,  including  Income  taxes." 

Ths  front  page  headline  of  the  February 
11  tane  of  the  Wall  street  Journal,  publiahed 
Just  one  month  following  the  last  over-all 
Increase  of  railroad  freight  rates.  Includes 
the  following  stat«n<nt:  "Truckers  haul 
more  produce  as  shippers  shy  from  rail 
rates."  Now  that  the  railroads'  favorite 
nawqiaper  is  taking  cognizance  of  such 
^arf«np  It  is  appropriate  for  the  railroads 
thai^Klves  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  also  to  give  some  thought  to 
these  happenings  and  to  other  potentialities 
that  will  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  rail- 
road earnings.  Two  years  ago  I  wrote  the 
ICC  that  the  railroads  are  following  a  policy 
of  pricing  themaelTSS  out  of  the  market. 

Agrlculttiral  Secretary  Bran  nan  said  re- 
cently that  the  peak  of  farm  prosperity  ap- 
pears to  be  past.  He  told  Congress  that, 
since  farm  prices  have  been  coming  down 
faster  than  nonfarm  prices,  the  Nation  is 
put  on  notice  to  protect  itself  against  im- 
balance in  its  economy. 

The  core  of  this  entire  problem  with  re- 
spect to  Bx  parte  168,  insofar  as  producers 
and  their  Interests  are  concerned,  revolves 
around  our  ability  to  get  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  an  Investi- 
gstlon  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads. 
No  other  Federal  agency  has  the  statutory 
authority  or  mechsmlcs  to  undertake  s\x:h 
steps.  Section  15a  (3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  reads  as  follows: 

"In  the  Maictoa  oS  its  power  to  prescribe 
Just  and  rsaaonable  rates  the  Commission 
shall  give  due  consideration,  among  other 
factors,  to  the  effect  of  rates  on  the  move- 
ment of  trafflc  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  for 
which  the  rates  are  prescribed;  to  the  need. 
In  the  public  interest,  of  adequate  and  effi- 
cient railway  traoaportation  service  at  the 
lowest  cost  con^stent  with  the  furnishing 
of  such  service:  and  to  the  need  of  revenues 
sufficient  to  enable  the  carrtera,  under  hon- 
est, economical,  and  efficient  management 
to  provide  such  service." 

This  section  hss  been  used  by  the  Oom- 
mlmion  In  behalf  of  all  railroads.  Section 
15a  of  the  quoted  act  implies  that  no  carrier 
Is  entitled  to  increased  rates  or  charges  un- 
less the  railroad  is  honestly  and  efficiently 
operated.  In  addition,  the  shippers  and 
prodocers  also  have  certain  rlghU  under  the 
saaM  Metlon,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  actions  In  this  regard  have 
been  of  no  visible  value  to  the  American 
farmer. 

Every  farmer  in  South  Carolina,  and,  tn- 
deed,  every  farmer  in  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  Informed  of  the  comprehensive 
petition  filed  on  December  6.  1948.  In  behalf 
of  the  United  SUtes  Secretary  of  Aerlcvilture 
for  the  tarxatxa  of  the  country  in  opposi- 
tion to  carriers'  attempt  to  acquire  fxirther 
over-all  freight-rate  Increases.  This  docu- 
ment has  obtained  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  petitions  ever  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  directed  the  Coaa- 
mlasion'a  attention  to  many  important  past 
studies  compiled  by  well -equipped  agencies 
designed  to  bring  about  Improvement  in  car- 
riers' operations,  with  particular  attention 
directed  to  the  reduction  of  costs  through 
coonUnation.  ooBSOlliSatlon.  and  other 
ttlto«a  In  effect,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ooaamisslon  was  reminded  of  rccommenda- 
tloos  made  by  the  Coordinator  of  Transpor- 
tation 8<:)me  years  back.  Collateral  recom- 
maadatloos  were  made  also  by  individual 
members,  and  groups,  of  ICC  Commlssiouers. 


The  Board  of  Investigation  and  Research 
In  recent  yaars  made  elaborate  reports  indi- 
cating how  numerous  savings,  totaling  many 
millions  of  dollars,  could  be  effectuated,  but 
to  no  avail.  All  these  documents  pomt  a 
finger  to  the  definite  direction  the  ICC  should 
take  to  create  its  own  investigations  and  a 
program  of  action.  If  this  agency  oi  the 
riinniiiafiil  continues  In  its  complacency, 
other  steps  must  be  taken. 

It  Is  preposter..  iM  that  the  only  Federal 
agency  cMigated  and  equipped  to  perform, 
practically  sits  idly  by  and  permits  one  of 
the  supporting  pillars  of  our  economy  to  un- 
dergo gross  impcdrments.  The  message  that 
I  am  trying  to  make  you  understand,  gen- 
tlemen, strikes  at  th^  very  vitals  of  our  eco- 
nomic existence.  Another  thought  important 
in  lu  implications,  is  our  national  defense, 
which  is  likewise  Involved  in  this  matter. 
The  Commissioners  to  permit  all  of  these 
things  to  get  out  of  hand  must  have  a  warped 
sense  of  values. 

On  page  7  of  the  Commission's  most  recent 
order  in  these  ex  parte  proceeding  it  is  stat- 
ed with  brutal  emphasis  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture's  petition  was  dismissed  for 
the  reason  that  "such  an  Investigation  cotild 
not  be  made  In  the  manner  sought  vrlthout 
large  appropriations  for  the  purpose  that  are 
not  available."  Again  the  Commission 
growled  out  Its  dirge  by  stating:  "We  have 
had  on  otir  docket,  since  1931.  a  continuing 
investigation  under  Ex  parte  No.  104  into 
and  concerning  practices  of  carriers  by  rail- 
roads which  affect  operating  revenues  or  ex- 
penses, under  which  we  have  Investigated 
certain  of  such  practices.  While  progress 
has  been  made,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
particularly  In  achieving  the  economies 
which  require  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  railroads,  but  we  mtist  recall  that 
the  war  disrupted  all  Industries  and  Its  ef- 
fects are  still  felt." 

The  Kx  parte  104  Investigation  was  divided 
Into  seven  parts  with  hearings  conducted  tn 
connection  with  four  parts,  none  of  which 
had  to  do  with  carriers'  efficiency.  In  the 
main,  their  tnvestigatlons  have  been  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  terminal  and 
switching  serrlee  charges — Inter-  and  Intra- 
plant  operations,  refrigerator  car  rentals, 
storage  conditions  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  the  free  use  of  packing  sheds  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  three  Important  sub- 
divisions, relating  to  efficiency,  that  might 
have  been  investigated  are  under  part  1. 
railroad  fuel  costs:  part  8.  construction 
and  maintenance  of  private  sidetracks;  and 
part  4.  traffic  expenses.  The  latter  from  the 
standpoint  at  promoting  efficiency  was  the 
most  Important.  My  Information,  to  date, 
has  not  tvought  to  light,  however,  any  actual 
or  contemplated  hearings  In  this  regard. 

I  am  toformed  there  is  s  strong  intimation 
by  the  CommlsBion,  that  the  lack  of  person- 
nel prevented  further  investigations  and  lack 
of  appropriations  was  given  as  the  reason  tor 
such  shortage  of  personnel. 

An  Investigation  to  date  has  tmf  olded  some 
very  interesting  facts.  These  Include  the 
discovery  of  the  Commission's  total  unobli- 
gated balance  of  appropriation — unused — 
and  returned  to  the  Treasury — from  June  30. 
1931.  to  June  30.  1948.  inclusive,  amotuitlng 
to  85.507,575.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  terminating  June  30,  1943,  the  unoUi- 
gatad  balance  of  the  appropriation  was 
8808^80.  The  so-called  general  administra- 
tive fund  from  which  the  investigations 
would  likely  be  financed  has  had  a  surplus 
for  the  same  period  amounting  to  nearly  $1,- 
300.000.  Tou  are  reminded,  my  friends,  these 
are  the  amounts  reported  as  unused  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It.  of  cotuae.  shotild  be  understood  that 
the  Scuth  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  not  bad  the  opportimity  of  con- 


ducting an  extensive  research  of  the  where- 
fores  and  whyfors  of  the  ICC's  perform- 
ances. It  does  appear,  however,  from  where 
we  are  sitting,  there  is  a  substantial  derelic- 
tion on  the  part  of  tlxe  Commission  It  is 
my  opinion,  however,  gathered  from  tha 
Commission's  own  record,  which  shows  the 
return  of  huge  sums  of  money  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  that  to  rely  upon  a  claim  that  they  had 
Insufficient  personnel  and  funds,  is  a  very 
fiimsy  excuse  for  not  conducting  surveys  aa 
to  the  carriers'  efficiency,  and  cries  aloud  for 
an  investigation. 

If  they  had  examined  the  operations  at 
only  one  carrier,  particularly  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  ot  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
which  I  understand  are  the  leading  agitators 
in  the  matter  of  increased  freight  rates.  It 
would  hsve  been  most  helpful  In  establishing 
the  actual  facts  In  the  situation 

The  height  of  all-time  excuses  perpetrated 
upon  the  American  farmer  by  a  Federal 
agency  Is  that  Indulged  in  by  the  Commission 
in  this  case.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  an  investi- 
gation of  this  magnitude  and  Importance 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  since  1931.  Do  you  realize  that 
many  girls  and  bo3rs  not  yet  bom  tn  1931 
have  since  graduated  from  hl^  school. 

L  for  one.  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen 
any  special  report  made  by  this  Commission 
to  the  public,  the  Congress,  the  press,  the 
President,  or  anyone  else,  stating  that  they 
have  been  handicapped  in  measuring  up  to 
its  requirements  because  they  lack  funds  to 
make  the  necessary  investigations  which  go 
directly  to  the  heart  of  our  economic  exist- 
cnea. 

Talking  about  questions  reminds  me  thst  I 
can  ask  one  along  abcmt  here:  How  long  do 
th^e  11  Commissioners  on  the  ICC  think 
that  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
should  sit  on  the  side  lines  and  await  thair 
eonvenlence  to  determine  the  efficiency  of 
common  carriers,  which.  I>y  law.  they  va 
obligated  to  perform? 

Anotner  appropriate  question  would  be  tf 
the  Commission  does  not  perform  and  con- 
tinues to  be  negligent  about  measuring  up 
to  its  obligations,  should  not  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  take  cognizance  of  this 
condition  and  make  an  investigation  of  tba 
Commission's  Inactivities  aa  to  carriers'  la- 
efficlencies  because  this  matter  is  of  out- 
standing Importance  to  every  ctttoen  of  tha 
Umted  SUtes? 

The  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  in 
its  recent  annual  report,  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  few  days  ago,  had  much  to  say 
about  "carriers'  (^>eratious."  They  men- 
tioned "high  rates  may  become  self-defeat- 
lug"  and  that  "much  more  mu£t  be  done  to 
reduce  operating  costs."  ss  well  as  similar 
•ocpresslons.  but  gave  no  Indication  that  any 
action  would  follow  the  failure  of  the  car- 
riers to  heed  the  admonition. 

Shortly,  subsequent  to  the  preparation  of 
this  same  annual  report,  the  Commission 
further  Increased  by  4,  5.  aiul  6  percent,  de- 
pending upon  territorial  origins,  freight 
rates  on  most  items.  Including  all  products 
on  the  agricultural  list.  Remember  again, 
these  recent  Increases  can  be  described  as 
interim  or  temporary,  with  favorable  pros- 
pects of  addltiozu  at  tha  close  of  the  pend- 
ing proceeding. 

A  continuance  of  the  system  now  In  vogue. 
especially  because  carriers  are  prone  to  fol- 
low a  well-defined  pattern  of  profitable  rou- 
tine, convinces  me  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
present  situation  If  allowed  to  contlntie  with- 
out drastic  protests  and  a  wel}-planned  pol- 
icy of  opposition. 

The  adopted  vicious  cycle  Includes  presen- 
tation by  railroads  of  evidence  of  Increased 
labor  charges  and.  or  materia!  costs,  and  a 
lowering  of  net  Income  based  upon  un- 
atidlted  (by  the  Commission)  financial  ac- 
counts,  resulting   In  the   filing  of   another 
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levels  ot  rates  in  mcceedlng 

are     concerned        Incidentally. 

John   Doe.   {armcr.   attempt   to  fct 

BeaMd  to  dla- 
it.  alttootk  bte  tafdtiruhml  eon- 
dltion  caald  be  suhctanUaUy  more  •erlooa. 
Faiznen  alwuld  reaUae  that  when  freight 
rate*  (o  up.  their  Inco—  goes  down. 

All  manner  of  oppoattiia  liaa  Imetofore 

tiM  earner*'  inrwiit  attempu  at  bortaontal 
iBoaMes.  In  aCaet.  the  Commlaalon  general- 
ly iMiaw  an  asfteaackm  regarding  its  order 
•OovlBg  ineraaaaa  wtoldi.  in  aubatance, 
means,  irrespective  of  the  showtng  made  by 
the  ofqnamon.  the  earners  have  proren  to 
the  Onswmion^  MtMaetlon  that  thetr 
lent.  This,  mind  you. 
i«|ieatedly.  with  the  Com- 
Uttla  or  no  oonslderatlon  to 
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A  point  th&t  I  have  considered  Is  to  the 
effect  that  the  railroads  In  tbelr  operations. 
Inr hiding  prsctlcea  and  policies  growing  out 
9t  wamamtthml  dlmMlaBa  and  perhaps  many 

■Iwwrliig  Tip  umoaatsly  in  the  respective  car- 
balance  ahaeu.  A  recapitulation  of 
balance  sheets,  which  the  Commlaslou 
not  go  back  of.  Includes  proflta  and 
loaeea  of  the  strong  and  we»k  railroads  and 
1«  the  document  moet  relied  upon  to  obtain 
Increases. 

Xncldentally.  there  Is  no  Indirldual  or 
acHicy.  save  the  Commtaslon.  that  Is  in  po- 
sition to  make  a  check  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  theae  tliuuiclal  statements,  let  alone  to 
determine  that  such  Is  the  outcome,  in  al! 
o(  cOclent  operations. 

ilKmld  be  placed  upon  the  fact 
that  without  the  Cnmmtartnn's  investigation 
tha  carriers  "can  do  no  wrong."  because  If 
earnings  are  not  aifllelant.  which  may  be  due 
tn  part  to  iDiMelmelea.  they  slmpUy  ap- 
proach the  CammaSmUm  again  for  further  In- 
beanttfol  arrangement  for  the 
but  not  for  the  farmer. 
A  point  to  be  emphaaiaed  Is  the  fact  that 
nowhere  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Is 
mention  made  of  a  stlpulsted  rate  of  return 
or  any  fixed  amount  carriers  must  earn.  The 
•ct  is  silent  on  this  point.  A  seeming  In- 
cOBiistency  exists  under  the  same  section 
of  the  act.  upon  which  railroads  rely.  In  that 
the  rlj?hts  of  carriers  thereunder  are  re- 
spected by  the  Conualaslon  but  the  rights 
ot  shippers  or  thoee  having  primary  Interest 
in  freight  rates,  such  as  farmers,  are  ac- 
corded slight  consideration. 

The  carriers'  earnings  collectively,  at  the 
time  the  railroads  filed  thetr  last  petition, 
were  batwaan  4  and  5  percent  and  this  sver- 
age  Inehidaa  "all  of  tha  weak  sisters."  Such 
average  earnings,  however,  present  no  con- 
vtction  that  an  extreme  emergency  ezisu. 
warranting  interim  increases  without  a  com- 
plete investigation. 

In  recent  years  railroads  operating  tn  the 
southani  aa4  wtaiu  districts  have  been 
relativity  araell  man  efficient  and  remunera- 
tive than  their  eastern  brethren.  Ekpresaed 
dUferenUy.  the  railroads  handling  the  most 
of  agrtcultural  toTinage  are  seemingly  the 
moat  prosperotu  and  theae  railroads  have 
Dot  taken  the  Initiative  in  creating  the  last 
three  ex  parte  Inveatlgatlons. 

The  eastern  railroods  have  been  relatively 
worse  off  than  their  southern  and  western 
connections.  In  a  late  newspaper  report, 
however,  one  of  the  prime  movers,  in  the  re- 
cent ex  parte  inveatigatton.  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  has  reported  lu  194a  income  as  be- 
ing tn  excess  of  •34.000.000.  nearly  ttva  tUaaa 
greater  than  the  17,000.000  net  income  of  tha 
previous  year.     SlmUar  earning  expanalona 


From  good  authority,  the  railroads  operat- 
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Remember   the   1949  rate   levels   are 
than  1949. 


the  grain  and  cotton  belts  were  not 


•nthtti  lastic  in  supporting  present  policies 
of  e>  I  srte  Inveatlgatlana.  Kven  the  Assocla- 
tkm  ot  American  Baflroada  has  not  been  con- 
nected directly  with  Ex  partes  166  and  168. 
This  crganixatlon  did.  however,  at  the  re- 
quest >f  the  eastern  railroads,  so  I  am  In- 
formec  .  lend  its  senior  statistician  to  com- 
pile s]  id  prcaent  cerfbtn  financial  and  col- 
lateral data  in  exhibit  form. 

Undi  r  date  of  January  22.  In  connection 
with  E  ocket  No  2988^.  the  southwestern  ear- 
ners Fftltioned  the  Commission  for  an  or- 
der re<  uiring  certain  official  (eastern)  terri- 
tory r  Lllroads  to  furnish  specific  and  so- 
called  essential  information  for  use  in  con- 
noetloi  I  with  the  development  of  relative 
eoata  i  nd  stressed  the  savings  to  be  effec- 
tuated by  the  use  of  Diesel  equipment.  In 
other  ^  -ords.  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York 
Centra:.  B  ft  O.  the  New  Haven,  the  Nickel 
Plate,  he  Erie,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
becaus  i  of  their  previous  refusal  to  do  so, 
if  eo  <  rdered.  would  be  required  to  display 
their  I  ;nown  Inefficiencies.  Perhaps  we  are 
gettln;  somewhere  when  one  group  of  rail- 
roads iccuses  some  of  the  most  Important 
rallroR  Is  In  the  country  of  things  we  have 
long  81  ^pected. 

If  t  le  southwestern  carriers  prevail  the 
easteri  t  roads  must  put  into  the  record  of 
docket  No.  39886  certain  Information  regard- 
ing th  i  antiquity  of  their  motive  power,  the 
presunptlon  being  that  such  outmoded 
equipr  lent  results  in  high  coets  of  operation, 
which,  in  turn,  brings  about  a  demand  from 
the  ea;  tern  railroads  for  a  higher  split  tn  the 
dlvlsio  [IS  of  all  Joint  through  rates  between 
that  t  srrltory  and  the  southwestern  terri- 
tory. 

In  t  le  same  petltloc  the  following  Is  par- 
ticular y  noted:  "The  southwestern  respond- 
ents i  liege,  upon  Information  and  belief 
that  t:  lis  terminal  expense  is  excessive,  due 
to  the  Inefficient  equipment  In  use.  etc." 

Anoi  ber  circumstance  of  importance  may 
be  of  nterest  to  relate.  Some  of  the  rail- 
roads, as  you  know,  are  the  principal  lines 
servlnj  the  thickly  populated  eastern  Indus- 
trial s  ictlons.  The  New  York  Central  has 
made  i  lany  claims  to  the  Commission  of  its 
ftnancl  il  distress.  Indeed,  its  vice  president 
and  CO  lansel  was  the  chief  attorney  and  the 
principal  outstanding  advocate  for  higher 
rates  il  1  several  of  the  most  recent  of  the  ex 
parte  <  ases. 

Of  a  I  items  handled  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Uii  ea.  to  cite  an  example,  its  volume  con- 
sists or  more  than  50  percent  of  articles 
listed  I  a  products  of  mines,  a  very  low-rated 
Ust  of  commodities.  They  originate  only  a 
relativi  Ij  small  portion  of  this  character  of 
freight  —the  preponderance  of  this  type  of 
tonnage  coming  to  it  from  the  financially 
strong  so-called  Pocahontas  railroads.  A 
similar  Increase  applied  on  coal  tonnage  as 
•MMM  I  against  the  products  of  agriculture 
would  lelp  financially  weaker  eastern  lines. 
Slmilai  horiaontal  increases  ordered  with  a 
better  llvlslon  of  the  through  rates  between 
the  stiong  Pocahontas  coal  railroads  and 
their  weaker  eastern  connections  would  also 
be  another  way  to  solve  most  of  the  lower 
eamini   eastern  railroads'  problems. 

Por  I  he  year  1947  (1948  daU  unavailable) 
the  rar  products  of  agricxilture  accounted 
for  apf  roxlmately  11  percent  of  all  rail  ton- 
nage but  the  railroads  derived  16  percent 
of  theli  entire  revenue  from  this  source.  Por 
animal  I.  and  products  thereof,  these  figures 
are  1  Mrcent  and  4  percent,  respectively; 
while  I  3r  products  of  mines  the  percentage 
was  66  for  tonnage  and  28  percent  for  reve- 
nue. '  "he  rail  equipment  used  for  shipments 
ot  coal  ia  always  returned  to  the  mines  empty 
or.  In    ;ther  words,  for  the  most  part,  coal 


cars  are  loaded  only  about  50  percent  of  the 
time  In  transit. 

WhUe  we  will  not  quote  extensively  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  petition,  there 
Is,  however,  one  point  that  should  be  an 
exception  and  bears  repeating:  "The  total 
average  movement  of  freight  cars  in  the 
United  States  Is  less  than  47  miles  per  day.  of 
which  the  loaded  movement  is  only  about  32 
miles  per  day,  while  the  average  spsed  of 
freight  trains  Is  16  miles  per  hour.  These 
statistics  reveal  that  the  average  freight  car 
is  in  movement  transporting  freight  only  a 
little  more  than  2  hours  out  of  every  day 
and  makes  only  about  two  revenue  trips  per 
month." 

As  freight  rates  go  up  railroad  tonnage 
goes  down.  The  railroads  hauled  16.600,000 
carloads  less  in  1948  than  they  did  in  1947. 
With  less  and  less  tonnage,  higher  and  higher 
rates  are  inevitable.  This  is  recognized  even 
by  some  important  railroad  officials.  Re- 
cently the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  made  a  speech  using  this  fact  as 
his  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
is  quoted  as  having  said  it  was  his  belief 
that  the  ICC  should  be  allowed  to  increase 
freight  charges  without  a  hearing  u]x>n  ap- 
plication by  the  railroads. 

In  all  cases  affecting  the  various  products 
of  agrictilture.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  been  very  active  in  protecting  the  farm- 
ers' interest  under  the  authority  vested  in 
him  through  section  201  of  the  Agriciiltural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that  now 
Is  the  time  for  something  to  be  done  to  save 
the  railroads  from  themselves  because  it  is 
inevitable  that,  if  the  carriers  continue  their 
present  routine.  It  can  lead  only  to  Govern- 
ment control  and,  ultimately,  to  Government 
ownership  of  railroads.  I  believe  it  time  now 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  the  farm  and  city  organizations,  col- 
lectively, offering  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  their  support  in  acquiring  spe- 
cial appropriations  to  make  any  necessary 
Investigations  that  will  remove  many  of  the 
Indicated  and  suspected  Inefficiencies  of  car- 
riers' operations. 

A  sort  of  closed  corporation  practice  In- 
dulged in  by  the  Commission  is  the  method 
employed  In  rendering  Its  decisions.  In  late 
ex  parte  cases  the  verdict  reached  appears  to 
be  unanimous.  It  is  suspected,  however, 
without  any  way  of  proving  it.  that  in  ad- 
vance of  conferences  and  vote,  agreement 
was  reached  to  record  its  findings  as  unani- 
mous. To  say  the  least,  it  Is  rather  \in usual 
for  11  men  to  agree  completely  In  so  mahy 
of  these  cases  with  its  Involved  commodity 
and  territorial  ramifications.  EVen  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  with  only  nine 
members,  seldom  reaches  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion in  outstanding  issues.  Each  individual 
Commissioner  shotild  be  personally  held  ac- 
countable for  his  vote  and  should  give  his 
reasons  in  support  of  his  actions. 

Another  criticism  of  the  Commission's 
practices  pertains  to  Its  declaraUons  of  what 
is  a  manufactured  product  of  agriculture. 
The  Harwood  trucking  case  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  the  decisions  opposed.  Even  when 
the  Commission  faces  such  Issues  in  court 
and  loses  the  verdict  it  will  eliminate  such 
practices  in  that  court's  Jurisdiction  but  not 
in  other  districts  which  is,  indeed,  an  arbi- 
trary policy  to  follow.  The  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  testified  in  this 
case. 

In  recent  ex  parte  cases  maximum  rata 
Increases  were  prescribed  in  cerUln  In- 
stances. The  rallroada  have  been  in  severe 
violation  of  the  Oommlaslon's  decision  by 
applying  Increases  on  two  factor  (combina- 
tion) rates  resulting  tn  advances  in  excess 
of  the  Commlsaion'a  decision.    The  Commla- 
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alon  appears  reluctant,  at  least  la  some  In- 
iTT"—  to  order  tha  railroads  to  respect  Its 
dccMoos. 

The  Urns  is  appropriate  for  the  farmers 
and  tbos*  who  depend  on  the  farmer  to 
demand  improvements  In  our  transportation 
methods— starting  with  the  Congress  if  nec- 
essary. Included  in  stich  a  program  shotild 
be  our  endorsement  of  membstahlp  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comndssfcss  of  a  per- 
son, or  persons,  having  a  badtgrotmd  of  agri- 
cultural transportation  exp>€rlence.  Other 
segments  of  our  eoooomy  are  represented  on 
the  Commission;  therefore,  this  idea  cannot 
bs  ^■■■i«iii  as  inconalstent. 

It  seems  that  the  11  fiddlers  are  out  of 
tune  and  their  acttans  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  farmers'  interests  Indeed,  with  the 
laying  off  of  thousands  of  railroad  employees 
all  over  the  country,  because  of  lesa  tonnage, 
tha  Conunisalon's  decisions  appear  to  be  help- 
ing no  segment  of  our  economy.  The  rail- 
roads, following  World  War  I  also  made  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  their  freight  rates 
which  dlmlnlslied  the  voltime  of  business 
handled.  Later  they  had  to  reduce  their 
rates.  The  railroads  have  resurrected  the 
same  unworkable  pattern,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  Commission,  which  appears  to  be 
headed  for  the  same  dlsasUous  experience. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  we  write  Congress 
to  create  a  special  committee  to  Investigate 
the  <^)erationa — cs  better  still,  the  lack  of 
some  Imperative  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
especially  as  such  would  relate  to  carriers' 
iclee.  But  let's  demaiKl  this  tnvesti- 
be  condticted  by  a  committee  that  is 
nonpartisan.  Members  at  this  Congress  have 
instituted  proceedings  for  an  investigation — 
but  let  me  read  from  the  Produce  News,  of 
Pebruary  12,  under  the  ooltmm  Capitol  Letter. 

"WHOSX     nrvKSTICATION 

*X>nisldenng  the  raj^dly  grovrtng  clamor 
of  ttw  Nation's  shlppeis  and  receivers  for  an 
invastlsBUan  of  both  ICC  and  the  railroad 
and  motor  carriers,  *m  unprecedented  and 
unexpected  action  by  Senator  Cltsk  M.  Rezd 
took  place  this  week  on  the  Hill. 

"The  Senator,  speaking  for  nlmself  and 
Senator  Uma  Introduced  Senate  Reaidutlon 
63.  calling  for  an  Investlgatkm  of  the  land 
and  water  transportation  system  d  the 
Oaltetf  Btatae,  which  resolution  prom|Aly 
was  refored  to  ttos  Senate  Committee  on 
Intsratate  and  POreign  Commerce. 

"Tttm  hivestlgatkm  is  to  discover  (a)  If  the 
tranqMHtatioD  system  follows  national  policy 
as  expressed  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
(b)  if  expenditures  are  in  acoordanoe  with 
that  policy,  (e)  If  legislation  is  uuiifilj  to 
bring  transpoitatkm  practice  In  Ow  vtth 
national  policy. 

"Experienced  eongressiaaal  otasrvers,  how- 
ever, are  gtvtng  the  rasolHttaa  knowing 
winks,  pending  further  developnent.  The 
resolution  naturally  calls  for  a  subcommit- 
tee (usually  of  three  members)  to  conduct 
the  investigation  and  the  naming  at  a  < 


ch  sn 
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are  often  cumpls^ely 
diahman.  who  bseoMMs 
ooaamittee.  Senator 
tlse  Bulwlnkie  bill 
and  the  railroad  car  itoartage  In  ii  sstlgsttnn 
hcarlnga  and  bluJgKaied  his  w^y  thtoogh 
the  f^iposition  to  the  rallroada  on  both  oc- 
raslons. 

"Senator  Rns  has  been  generally  and  with- 
out quallftcatloa  s|ht>°wi  <tf  bs  a  raihoad 
front  man  ter  sobm  years,  ftenstnr  Itrsss 
is  Democratic  Senator  from  Pennsylrsala, 
home  of  the  Pennsylvania  EUilroad.  Be  also 
was  on  the  car-shortage  Investigation  com- 
mittee last  year. 
"As  this  coinmn  goss  to 

Hnfft^  ftitthtr  ilaieliipiaenf  at  the  investi- 
gation. determlnaUon  ot  witnessss  permitted 


to  testify  snd  such  matters  psrtlnent  to  a 
genuine  Invastlgatlon,  noncarrl^  transpor- 
tation clralea  are  keeping  their  fingers 
crossed. 

"Lsst  guess  of  all  Is  that  Semtor  Rssd, 
prodded  by  aerteiu  carriers  who  In  a  late 
January  petition  to  ICC  charged  railroads  In 
the  eastern  district  with  inefficiency,  may  be 
calling  the  Investigation  for  a  settlement  of 
this  dlrpute.  But  then.  Senator  Mrxas  is 
troaa  the  eastern  district. 

"At  any  rate,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the 
record,  pending  further  development,  of 
course,  to  warrant  a  look-out  on  the  part  of 
the  trade  to  prevent  such  an  investigation 
becoming  window  dressing  designed  to  stop 
a  real  investigation.'* 

Will  higher  freight  rates  help  the  rail- 
roads? By  way  at  being  a  bit  facetious,  we 
may  compare  the  present  Ills  to  the  mother 
giving  more  candy  to  the  child  when  candy 
bad  already  made  it  sick. 

Boiled  down  to  a  simple  question.  Are  the 
railroads  operating  economically,  honestly. 
and  efftetaatly?  Tlie  law  says  the  answer 
shoidd  eoass  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
OommissioB. 
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CBu  sails 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  i.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  ^;)eakex.  I  want  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes <k  the  time  of  the  Members  to  urge 
upon  them  their  support  of  legislation, 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  that  would  authcwize 
aotomcrtnles  for  those  veterans  who  are 
bund  as  a  direct  result  of  their  war  serv- 
ice.   Also  the  bin  Includes  the  amputees. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  measures 
now  on  file  that  would  accomplish  this 
result  One  of  the  latest  of  such  pro- 
posals Is  one  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  SsBiAKl.  with  whom  I  have 
Just  been  talking.  Many  Members  have 
spoken  to  me  about  the  proposal  and 
have  agreed  with  me  that  its  enactment 
would  be  one  of  the  most  humane  and 
thoughtful  acts  that  Congress  has  taken 
in  caring  for  veterans  who  gave  their 
sight  that  we  might  be  protected. 

As  each  of  you  probably  has.  I  have 
received  many,  many  letters  from 
blinded  veterans  and  their  families,  let- 
ters tliat  are  most  touching  and  in  many 
instances  pathetic,  written  on  a  type- 
writer obviously  by  one  who  cannot  see, 
teOlng  me  what  a  boon  an  automobile 
would  be  in  their  every  day  existence. 
Many  of  these  veterans  can  obtain  gain- 
ful occupation  if  transportation  is  pro- 
vided. Anyone  who  watches  the  blind 
on  crowded  streetcars,  in  subways,  in 
railroad  trains,  in  crowded  busses  real- 
ties the  difUcultles  they  encounter. 

I  want  to  quote  a  few  excerpts  from 
aome  of  these  letters: 

A  blind  vet«^n  of  World  War  II,  from 
Brockton,  Mass.,  writes: 

I  am  a  blinded  veteran  ot  Worid  War  II. 
X  am  vitally  interested  in  thla  bllL  lU 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  myself 
and  fellow  veterana  so  diss  hied.    While  it  U 


true  we  cannot  drive  ears  ourselves,  we  can 
derive  the  benefits  of  being  driven  In  our 
own  cars  by  members  of  our  own  families. 
As  3rou  can  well  imagine,  public  meant  at 
transportation  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  blinded  person.  A  great 
deal  of  security  could  be  realised  tf  we  covdd 
depend  on  our  own  resources  in  accompllili- 
Ing  our  own  travel. 

Another  of  these  men.  from  Camden, 
Ark.,  writes: 

Having  heard  of  yoxir  deep  and  sincere 
Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  disabled  vet- 
erans. I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
*»MM*^«  to  you  for  our  past  benefits  through 
your  efforts.  Having  lost  both  m;  eyes  and 
both  hands  in  Germany  in  AprU  1945  it  is 
dlAcult  for  me  to  get  around  as  much  as  I 
would  like.  •  •  •  Should  the  bill  paas. 
my  wife,  who  is  a  good  driver,  would  take  good 
care  ot  my  car. 

Then  there  is  the  blind  veteran  from 
Painiew,  H.  C.  who  lives  out  in   the 

country: 

I  Uve  about  12  miles  frtnn  the  nearest  town, 
and  btis  fadlltles  are  very  poor,  necessitating 
much  walking  and  waiting  for  schedules.  I 
feel  aa  automobile  would  aid  me  very  much 
la  my  readjustment.  My  wife  could  act  as 
driver  fat  me. 

There  is  a  veteran  down  tn  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  whose  eyesight  is  so  impaired 
that  be  is  groping  about  trying  to  make 
his  own  way  for  his  wife  and  children. 

As  the  bin  now  stancte  I  meet  the  require- 
ments to  qualify  for  a  car.  My  visloo  is 
20/200  uncorrectable  in  both  eyes.  I  cannot 
see  to  read  or  to  do  any  close  work.  I  need 
a  car  for  transportation  to  my  Job  and  to 
take  my  child  to  the  doctor.  It  la  very  In- 
convenient to  ride  the  bus  to  work  In  bad 
weather  because  of  delays  in  transfer.  I  can- 
not always  take  my  twby  to  the  doctor  and 
other  places  by  hua.  In  tndlement  weather  I 
am  forced  to  stay  at  home.  My  wife  wiU 
be  available  to  drive  the  car  tat  me,  should 
the  bill  paas. 

The  family  of  a  blinded  veteran  of 
World   War  n.   from  Metboen,   Mass., 

writes: 

I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  to  wriU  to 
you  in  behalf  of  my  brother-in-law,  a  blinded 
veteran  ctf  World  War  IL  You  have  his  and 
our  support  for  the  blinded  veterans'  anto 
bill,  a  Godsend  to  thoee  shut-ins.  our 
blinded  veterans  ot  the  post  war.  Scxnetime 
In  the  past  we  apfMX>ved  the  granting  of  cars 
for  amputees  and  have  found  from  observa- 
tion that  this  has  been  of  great  twneflt  to 
these  helpless  unfortimstes.  In  his  particu- 
lar case,  we  fed  a  car  belonging  to  him  and 
at  his  disposal  to  take  him  wherever  he  has 
reason  to  call  would  round  out  and  better 
his  future  to  ennpensate  for  his  present 
handicap.  In  closing  we  hope  the  rest  of  your 
honorable  colleagues  vote  favorably  on  thla 
tiil  for  the  sake  of  these  veterans. 

Down  tn  LouisviDe.  Ky..  there  is  a  vet- 
eran who  is  living  in  a  world  of  darkness, 
who  has  been  hoping  and  praying  for  this 
legislation  for  a  long  while.    He  writes : 

I  am  writing  again  aa  I  wrote  you  last  year, 
but  I  feel  sure  the  bill  will  be  passed  this 
sesskin  m  we  have  a  Congreas  that  wants  to 
help  the  veteran  to  hia  best  advantage.  I 
realise  Congress  can't  pasa  every  biU  that 
comes  its  way.  but  this  bill  if  psissed  would 
do  much  to  raise  the  spirit  of  many  blinded 
veterans  who  will  never  see  the  light  aaite, 
only  through  the  kindness  of  our  fellowman. 
Betog  s  blinded  veteran,  I  am  m  favor  of 
passaps  of  this  legislation,  twcause  tt  would 
be  a  Godsend  for  me  and  many  other  blinded 
veterans  to  have  transportatioa  to  and  from 


-f. 
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007  tfaUy  vark. 


I  am  sure  70U  Itaaw  how 
•re  to  Um  Mi^MtM*  In 

Ta   Um   wtann   wbo 
Uvw  off  Um  bus  or  car  line,  wbc  must  trudge 
rain  and  snow  to  reacb  an  orer- 
bxis.    to    be    pushed    and    sboTed 
to  ovn  m  mr  ao  my  wll*  or  another 
at  my  tamttf  coold  drtv*  me  to  and 
work  In  comXart  would  truly  be  a  gilt 
God. 


One  of  the  Red  Cross  Gray  Ladies 
wrote  this  for  a  young  man  out  in  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  but  he  signed  It  himseU— 
and  legibly,  too : 

MU  pending  In  regards  to  blinded  vet- 
I  aBderitand.  is  about  to  come  before 
i^pUn.  I  would  appreciate  yery 
■such  If  you  would  do  everything  reason- 
able to  consider  casting  your  rote  In  behalf 
o(  the  blinded  veterans.  II  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  one  of  the  automobiles  It 
will  mean  a  c<Masklerable  lot  to  me  and  my 
It  will  senre  as  a  means  of  trans- 
wlth  my  wife  as  a  driver.  I  also 
have  a  brother  who  will  be  able  to  aastxt  me 
In  the  way  of  driving.  At  the  present  I  am 
•Bgaged  In  an  on-the-job  training  In  a  small 
candy  and  tobacco  business.  It  would  help 
mc  In  securing  my  supplies. 

Prom  Ohuttonbury.  Conn.,  comes  the 
following : 

Being  blinded  myself,  this  bUl  Is  of  the 
gnatest  importance  to  me.  Having  It  pafMMl 
would  aid  my  rehabilitation  considerably. 
It  would  bring  much  pleasure  and  also  help 
to  get  back  and  forth  to  a  Job  liy  wife 
would  act  as  chauffeur  and  life  would  be  lots 
brigbter.  There  Is  so  little  I  can  do  for  ac- 
tivities St  time*  morale  Is  pretty  low.  I 
wotild  like  to  thank  you  for  all  the  effort 
you  have  put  Into  this  bill.  I  feel  most  con- 
fident hsvlng  you  on  our  side.  Thank  you 
I  will  In  the  meantime  pray  for  the 
of  the  bUl. 


Out  in  Denver.  Colo..  Is  a  boy  who  will 
never  see  the  beauties  of  that  wonder- 
ful scenic  State.     He  writes: 

I  served  In  the  United  States  Army  and 
kiag  wy  sight  5  years  ago  The  car  would 
f  lately  mean  a  lot  to  me  In  my  retebOlta- 
tton  as  I  sttend  school — and  also  an  auto- 
mcbUe  u  a  great  source  of  enjoyment,  liy 
wife  U  a  licensed  operator. 

This  letter  comes  from  the  wife  of  a 
blinded  veteran  from  Philadelphia: 

As  the  wife  of  a  blinded  veteran  and  the 
mother  of  bis  son.  I  feel  that  I  must  write 
and  ask  you  to  do  all  within  yotir  power  to 
•••k  the  passing  of  the  auto  bill  for  the 
bUnded.  Tour  past  records  have  been  so 
outstanding  and  we  can't  forget  bow  un- 
tiring you  worked  for  the  amputees  that  we 
feel  you  will  do  the  same  for  our  loved  ones. 
Tou  realize  how  hard  It  Is  to  get  around 
without  a  car.  for  when  you  have  a  baby 
and  husband  to  look  after  and  prices  of 
beyond  our  budget  very  orten.  you 
ttand  that  our  visiting  Is  very  limited — 
W  as  •  woaMB  I  ifisal  to  you.  for  we  wives 
bM«  glv«a  llll1llillii|lj  of  our  love  and  en- 
eotirsgement  that  our  men  may  feel  they 
are  living  a  normal  life  as  much  as  possible, 
but  with  A  car  to  take  us  it  would  be  the 
opening  of  many  new  and  different  thoughts 
for  tbem.  80  again  I  ask  and  pray  that  we 
won't  be  told  again  that  it  hasn't  passed. 
for  ao  much  monay  going  abroad  can't  a 
little  be  given  to  thoM  who  gav*  so  much 
to  all  of  us.  Hoping  you  wont  l«t  us  down 
and  pray  Ood  gives  you  the  good  health  to 
continue  your  wonderful  work. 

A  young  man  up  in  Pall  River.  Ums.. 
typed  a  beauUful  letter,  free  from  errors 
and  well  sign;Kl: 

1  know  U  passed  tt  will  be  a  wonderful 
thiac  for  tbm*  fallows,  because  I  am  one  of 


them. 
akoat, 

traa«{i  ortation 

ThU  k 
Ution 
friend  i 
able  t(i 


Ne^r  to  my  home  in  Maiden.  Mass.,  a 
blind  I  d  veteran  writes: 


I 

XT 

bUl 


a  member  of  the  Blind  Veterans'  As- 
sociation, and  I  am  writing  In  regard  to  the 
p  ovldlng  automobiles  for  bUnd  veter- 
[  am  so  in  need  of  a  car  to  take  me 
iind  there.     My  brother  could  do  the 
I  Just  want  you  to  try  your  best 
this  bill  passed. 


ari 


here 
driving 

to 


haie 


the  town  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  an- 

veteran  writes: 
.  you  do  everything  In  your  power  to 

_  and  help  secure  passage  of  this  bill? 

would  be  of  great  assistance  In  my  re- 
Ion.  It  would  help  me  in  getting  to 
as  I  am  taking  voice  lessons  there. 

__  is  a  distance  of  approximately  35 

from  my  home.)     My  wife  can  drive, 
could  act  as  driver  of  the  car  and 
to  Boston,  as  It's  pretty  difficult  get- 
there  any  other  way.    Also,  It  would 

in  handy  for  getting  me  to  the  many 

9ns  I  have  to  attend.     Being  blind,  I 

a  necessity  in  having  a  car  of  my  own. 
It  much  easier  for  me  to  get  to  my 

_.lon  and  making  life  more  pleasant 

bearable  In  not  being  tied  dovn  for  lack 

communication.    Please  think  It  over. 

.  r  Congresswoman.  and  with  your  help 
sLpport  I'm  sure  this  car  bill  will  become 


other 

WoAld 
suppc^ 
A  car 

habtlliatlon 
Bostoji 
( 

miles 
and 
take 
ting 
come 


I  Bost(  )n 


«  3e 
lie 


funct  ons 

feel  II 

making 

destiiiatlon 

and 

of  ti 

my 

and 

law. 


veteri  ns 


enablp 
In 

traiSlc, 
more 
pie  o: 
avalh  ble 


I 

and 

boys 

how 

miles 

there 

our 

self 

and 

trave 

buy 

WOUl(  I 

dlers 
her  1 
car 


W.  \a 


mr 


to 

It  w 
can 
to  th 
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I  And  it  a  great  inconvenience  to  get 
sapsrlsllj  f^ntitng  and  waiting  for 
on  many  needed  occasions. 
why  a  car  would  help  In  my  rehablll- 
I  would  like  to  explain  that  my 
and  members  of  my  family  are  avail - 
act  as  drivers. 


Anather    blind    veteran    writes    from 
Roxhjury,  Mass.: 

je  of  such  a  bill  would  help  greatly 

in  tt4»  readjustment  for  myself  and  other 

in  the  same  condition.     It  would 

us  to  get  out  more  often,  especially 

large  cities  where  there  Is  so  much 

and   we   would  be   able  to  associate 

with  our  friends.    I  myself  have  a  cou- 

members  In  my  family  who  would  be 

to    drive    me    around,    and    they 

would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  me  out. 

Here  Is  a  veteran  who  lives  for  from 
the  qeaten  path,  in  Alcalde,  Ky.: 

a  blinded  veteran  of  World  War  II 

lielleve  that  the  auto  bUl  for  us  blinded 

ts  a  great  thing.    I  can't  put  in  words 

nuch  in  need  of  a  car  I  am.    I  live  6 

from  our  nearest  town  and  doctor,  and 

is  no  bus  nor  anything  that  runs  on 

■very  time  my  wife,  baby,  or  my- 

a  doctor  I  have  to  hire  a  car  there 

4ack.    It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to 

without  a  car,  and  I  am  not  able  to 

myself.    I  can  think  of  nothing  that 

be  of  more  service  to  us  blinded  sol- 

than  a  car.    I  have  a  neighbor's  wife  or 

other  who  would  be  glad  to  drive  my 

me  if  I  should  be  given  one. 


rxKl. 
teed 


cne 


f(ir 

This     one     comes     from     Wheeling. 


Aa 

Ave 
rehadlllUtlon. 


[  am  a  blinded  veteran  with  a  wife  and 

children  this  would  greatly  Improve  my 

It  would  enable  my  getting 

work,  as  my  wife  could  drive  for  me. 

c^d  mean  an  awful  lot,  for  as  it  is  we 

nowhere.     Please  give  your  support 

bill,  and  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


I  o 


No  ne  of  us  can  read  these  letters  with- 
out ^  isualizing  the  vast  scope  of  new  ac- 
tivity an  automobile  would  open  up  to 
thes<  unfortunate  men.  It  would  do 
mon  to  encourage  them  and  help  their 
monle.  as  well  as  to  make  them  forget 
theti  handicap,  than  any  other  thing  I 
can  ihink  of 


The  blinded  veterans  are  one  of  the 
most  courageous  classes  of  disabled  vet- 
erans. They  are  tremendously  proud  of 
their  accomplishments,  and  rightfully 
so.  There  Is  little  we  can  do  to  ease  the 
monotony  of  their  daily  lives,  but  each  of 
them  is  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the 
possession  of  an  automobile  would  do 
more  toward  a  normal  existence  than 
any  ether  thing  we  could  do. 


The  Fear  of  War  Hangs  Like  a  Dark  Clond 
Over  the  Peace  and  Contentment  of  the 
People  of  This  Nation— They  Want  Us 
in  Confess  To  Do  What  We  Reason- 
ably Qn  To  Prevent  War,  Rather  Than 
To  Assare  Them  That  We  Can  Win  It— 
They  Do  Not  Want  It  To  Start 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  nxxNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  5.  1949 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dllnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  American  people  acclaimed  President 
Truman  when  he  declared  in  Newark, 
N.  J.: 

I  would  rather  have  peace  in  the  world 
than  be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  most  profound 
expressions  with  respect  to  world  peace 
since  that  memorable  statement  of  our 
President  were  made  in  the  last  72  hours. 

One  I  came  upon  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  was  spoken  by  your  good 
friend  and  my  good  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable A.  Willis  Robertson,  who  long 
served  with  us  in  this  House  and  is  now 
the  Junior  Senator  from  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

In  the  del)ate  now  taking  place  in  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  ERP,  that 
distinguished  Senator  on  Friday  last 
spoke  these  profound  words: 

The  fear  of  war  hangs  like  a  dark  cloud 
over  the  peace  and  contentment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  They  want  us  in  Con- 
gress to  do  what  we  reasonably  can  to  pre- 
vent war,  rather  than  to  assure  them  that 
we  can  win  it.  They  do  not  want  it — ^to 
start. 

I  do  not  know  as  yet  what  we  shall  spend 
this  year  for  armed  services.  I  am  glad  that 
I  am  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  which  will  have  to 
make  the  first  decision  on  that  matter.  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Conuntttee  of  the  House  has  proposed  that 
$1,600,000,000  be  added  to  that  sum.  There 
seems  to  be  quite  a  sentiment  In  Congress 
as  well  as  among  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
that  we  would  do  well  to  Increase  our  Air 
Force  units  from  the  47  or  48  we  now  have. 
by  at  least  10  more,  and  some  would  like  to 
see  them  Increased  to  a  total  of  70  air  squad- 
rons. 

The  second  statement  to  which  I  refer 
was  made  by  the  Honorable  Winston 
Churchill  during  his  speech  in  Boston  last 
Thursday  when  he  said: 

For  good  or  111— air  mastery  Is  today  the 
supreme  expression  of  military  power — and 
fleets  and  armies,  however  necessary,  must 
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'IBW-pt  a  subordinate  rank.    This  Is  a  mem- 
orable mUeetcoie  In  the  march  of  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  woitls  could  more 
truly  express  the  American  sentiment 
than  those  spoken  try  Senator  Robbit- 
soN  when  he  said  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  us  in  this  Congress  to  do  all 
that  we  reasonably  can  to  prevent  war 
rather  than  to  assure  them  that  we  can 
win  it.    They  do  not  want  it  to  start. 

Then  sentiment  in  Congress  as  weU  as 
among  the  people  ot  the  Nation  is  that  we 
would  do  well  to  Increase  our  Air  Force — 

So  declared  Senator  Robertson. 

The  people  of  this  country  know  that 
American  air  power  is  American  peace 
power. 

It  was  in  order  to  prevent  war  from 
starting  that  this  House  last  week  passed 
legislation  creating  the  70-group  air 
force. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Honorable 
CaaL  Vinson,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  this  House  publicly  stated  his  desire 
to  have  this  House  vote  the  money  nec- 
essary to  Implement  the  70-gToup  air 
force  prt^ram. 

The  success  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  in  operating  the  Berlin  lift  day 
after  day.  night  after  night,  month  upon 
month — the  wonderful  performances  of 
our  B-29's,  our  B-*0's,  our  B-36s  and 
our  other  long  range  superlwmbers — the 
marvelous  record  of  the  globe-encircling 
flight — prove  that  our  air  defense  is  not 
alone  liy  far  the  least  expensive — iMit 
that  it  is  the  sole  deterrent  to  foreign  ag- 
gression that  the  American  people 
possess. 


Dentists  in  Indostrial  Areas  Praise  British 
Health  Service— Bat  Some  Ideas  That 
Have  Cone  Up  Auoy  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HBW  TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
4,  I  placed  in  the  Record  the  ninth  of  a 
series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  describing  the  British  health 
plan.  The  following,  which  appeared  In 
the  Eagle  on  March  28,  Is  the  tenth  of 
the  series: 
Okntists  at  Industblu.  Ammas  Psaiss  BainaH 

He.^lth    Siavici— Bxrr    Somb    Haas   Thai 

Have  Coms  vr  Annot  Thxm 
(Tenth  In  a  aeries) 
(By  E.  J.  Delaney) 

London.  March  28. — Dentists  who  live  and 
work  In  Industrial  dlstrlcU  of  fiigland'a 
ettlea  have  only  praise  for  the  new  British 
NaUonal  Health  Serrice.  They  think  It  !• 
wonderful,  but  do  have  a  lew  iMsiwIlonB 
concerning  poasibiltties  that  would  affeet 
their  professional  sttandlng.  They  are  taan 
trusting  In  their  attitude  toward  the  Labor 
Government  and  its  leadership,  but  they  say 
there  are  some  ideas  they  will  not  stand  for 
and  wiU  revolt  against. 

These  dentists  are  caustic  In  their  re- 
marks concerning  other  dentists  who  serve 


the     whlte-oollar     and     higher     economic 
groups.     One  of  them  puts  it  this  way: 

"The  trouble  with  them  Is  that  they  want 
to  spend  too  much  time  arguing  with  a 
patient  against  the  Health  Service  and  try- 
ing to  induce  the  person  to  become  a  private 
patient." 

Bcsr  PI.AW  cm 

This  man,  in  the  docks  section  of  a  big 
city.  Is  a  member  of  the  Labw  party.  He 
helped  form  the  Ideas  on  dentistry  Included 
in  the  Beverldge  Report  that  make  up  the 
modern  base  from  which  National  Health 
Service  has  emerged.  He  handles  50  pa- 
tients a  day,  instead  of  the  20  that  get  into 
the  chair  of  dentists  In  better  neighbor- 
hoods. 

But  let  him  spc«k  for  himseU:  Huge 
taxes,  direct  and  Indirect,  have  driven  all  . 
dasaes  to  take  advantage  of  the  dental  bene- 
fits of  the  health  scheme.  Aneurin  Beran's 
plan  Is  the  best  that  ever  has  been  thought 
of  for  the  dentists  and  tt  Is  working  wonder- 
fuUy 

"I  am  able  to  handle  SO  patients  a  day. 
working  fl  hours,  during  a  &-day  week.  I 
close  on  Thursdays.  Formerly  I  had  to  labor 
In  the  evening,  but  not  now.  I  close  my 
docM-  at  <S,  although  I  sometimes  unlock  it 
again  because  somebody  comes  around  with 
a  swelling  Jaw  and  rings  my  t>eU  vigorously. 
I  have  3,000  patients  and  no  private  practice. 
I  don't  take  in  M  a  mouth  in  cash  from 
patients." 

BATS   PATIBNTB   ABB   BAPPT 

What  is  the  disposition  of  his  patients 
toward  the  health  service?  "They  are  happy 
about  tt."  the  dentist  says,  "they  are  more 
cooperative  In  their  relations  with  me  than 
they  ever  were  before  arovind  this  region. 
They  feel  that  the  wcwk  is  being  paid  for 
by  sometxxly  else  and  they  are  extremely 
grateful." 

"What  about  the  denttsta  and  their  free- 
-  doms?"  you  ask.  This  man  says:  "We  are 
freer  xmder  this  system  than  we  were  under 
the  insurance  plan  for  workmen  that  existed 
before  the  health  service  was  started.  Prin- 
cipally we  are  allowed  to  do  a  much  wider 
range  of  work  than  I  ever  could  do  here- 
abouts. 

"In  thla  district  about  all  I  ever  have 
done  have  been  extractions,  simple  fillings 
and  dentxires.  I  have  not  put  In  one  inlay 
In  years.  I  can  do  a  lot  more  for  my  peo- 
ple, and.  Isn't  it  wonderful.  I  can  get  paid 
fortt." 

OPTOSMS  TBCHNICIAira 

This  dentist  is  ruggedly  against  the  move- 
ment to  make  technicians  and  dental  me- 
chanics into  some  kind  of  an  assistant  den- 
tist. Only  In  this  respect  does  he  Indicate 
he  would  break  with  the  labor  government. 

He  says:  ~The  technicians  have  a  tmion 
and.  of  course,  tmder  a  Labor  government 
th^'y  may  be  able  to  Induce  the  authorities 
to  look  moat  kindly  on  their  ambitions,  but 
the  profeaelon  wiU  fight  against  It.  We  wiU 
not  stand  for  girls  cleaning  teeth  and  per- 
forming prophylactic  tasks." 

The  technicians  are  trying  to  work  up  an 
■tnoigement  that  will  make  them  more  Im- 
portant m  the  service.  They  aak  to  be  o*-- 
gBnteed  into  dental  auxiliaries.  They  offer 
to  stop  all  advertising,  to  have  their  em- 
ployees and  helpers  subjected  to  proficiency 
tcets.  and  they  swear  they  will  not  attempt 
any  dental  aurgery  and  will  refer  everjrthing 
not  strictly  mechanical  work  to  a  dentist. 

KMBU    BBGOfTBATIOir 

They  aspire  to  be  registered  by  the  Gov- 
vnment.  The  t,^^**"**^*"*  too,  are  against 
reglmentstlnn  and  say  they  wiU  c^>po6e  ag- 
gressively any  attempt  to  turn  them  into 
clTll  servants  working  imd»  a  bureau  for  a 
flat  pay  per  week. 

ctn^  4«»«t***  wlK>  iiokla  a  high  elective  posi- 
tion bM  mads  a  pubUe  statement  in  defense 


of  his  profeaaion.  of  the  puUlc  and  of  the 
bealth  service. 

He  denies  that  most  dentists  are  reiqjing 
fabulous  profits,  says  he  could  not  make  the 
tl.eoo-a -month  limit  without  an  exceeslve 
•mount  of  labor  and.  besides,  everybody 
forgets  that  the  gross  Income  of  a  dentist 
is  not  a  profit.  He  thinks  overhead  runs  to 
66  percent  rather  than  63  percent,  and  he 
knows  dentists  who  barely  are  getting  along. 


Faraers    Only   Waal   Fair   Conpetftioa 
From  Ole« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday.  AprU  1. 1949 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent 
the  Minnesou  Ninth  District  which  con- 
tains a  part  of  the  great  Red  River  Val- 
Iv-y.  referred  to  for  the  past  century  as 
the  "breadbasket  of  the  world." 

My  district  is  almost  wholly  a  farming 
district  with  scores  of  very  fine  cream- 
eries and  many  thou-sands  of  farmers  who 
produce  dalr>-  products. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  produces  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  butter  u.sed  in  these 
United  States  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  quality  of  Minnesota  butter  is  known 
throughout  the  world.  In  addition  to 
private-owned  creameries  and  dairies,  we 
have  great  farmer  cooperatives  which 
send  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
butter  and  other  dairy  products  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  do  not  fear 
fair  competition  from  oleomargarine. 
The  quality  of  our  butter  is  such  that  we 
can  compete  with  any  producer  in  the 
world,  provided  the  consumer  knows  he 
is  getting  butter  and  not  oleomargarine. 

This  bill  wi  are  considering  today  was 
Introduced  by  a  Republican  representa- 
tive, Congressman  August  Andresem,  of 
Minnesota's  first  District,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  the  House  aijd  has 
given  intensive  study  to  this  controversy 
between  oleo  and  genuine  butter.  We 
are  also  considering  a  bill,  identical 
to  the  Andresen  bill,  sponsored  by  a 
Utah  Democrat,  the  Honorable  Walter 
Granger. 

This  bin  removes  the  Federal  tax  on 
oleo  but  It  prohibits  interstate  commerce 
In  yellow  oleomargarine  unless  it  Is 
clearly  labeled  and  marked  so  that  the 
consumer  will  know  that  he  or  she  is  buy- 
ing oleo. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Andresen- 
Oranger  bill,  since  it  gives  protection  to 
the  dairy  farmers  of  America.  I  repeat, 
that  the  makers  of  real  butter  do  not  fear 
fair  competition,  but  when  some  thou- 
sands of  restaurants  and  hotels  over  the 
Nation  serve  oleo  which  they  buy  and 
color  at  a  low  cost  to  customers,  who 
think  they  are  getting  genuine  tmtt^r. 
then  I  say  a  halt  should  be  called  to  this 
nefartoos  practice. 

Other  speakers  have  ably  covered 
many  points  concerning  this  bill,  but  I 
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want  to  stress  that  soil  consenratlon  also 
is  very  much  Involved  In  this  debate 
today. 

Congress  for  years  has  appropriated 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  soil  con- 
servation. We  all  realize  that  soil  is  the 
basis  of  prosperity  and  economy  and 
that  eroslcn  and  depletion  of  the  soil  \s 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting not  only  the  United  States  but 
every  nation  in  the  world. 

If  the  dairy  farmers  meet  such  unfair 
competition  that  they  do  not  plant  sufB- 
cient  land  to  grass,  hay.  and  feed  crops, 
then  the  soil  becomes  depleted  and  the 
riches  of  the  Nation  go  down  to  an 
alarmlnjT  degree.  Millions  of  dairy  cows 
furnish  thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizer 

Millions  of  dairy  cows  furnish  the  milk 
which  all  of  you  realize  is  the  funda- 
mental food  not  only  for  children  but 
adults.  I  think  some  of  you  Members 
from  the  Southern  States  realize  that 
planting  crops  year  after  year,  such  as 
cotton  and  soybeans,  has  seriously  de- 
pleted the  soil,  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
your  States  are  switching  over  to  dairy- 
ing will  bear  out  my  contention  that  the 
production  of  dairy  products  is  one  of 
the  greatest  builders  of  the  soil  known 
to  mankind. 

The  dairy  Industry  in  America  pro- 
duces 25  percent  of  our  total  farm  in- 
ttmte.  and  in  Minnesota  it  accounts  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  farm  in- 
come. On  our  farm  Income  depends 
many  Jobs  In  other  walks  of  life,  such  as 
those  of  railroad  men,  bankers,  laborers. 
doctors,  merchants,  clerks,  lawyers — in 
fact,  in  farm  districts  almost  every  Job 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  man 
who  tills  the  soil;  therefore,  when  you 
harm  dairying  you  harm  all  the  people  of 
the  farming  community. 

We  have  only  one  request  of  the  few 
oleomargarine  manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica. We  ask  them  to  sell  their  product 
in  Its  own  clothes  and  on  its  own  merits. 

There  are  only  28  oleo  manufacturers 
In  the  Nation,  and  3Wt  they  have  such  a 
powerful  rich  lobby  here  that  It  seems 
almost  a  hopeless  task  to  protect  the 
2.500  000  dairy  farmers  of  America. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  welfare  of 
the  farmers  In  my  district  Is  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Ninth  District. 
If  the  farmers  fail,  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  have  no  market  and  no 
money,  as  was  shown  during  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1830's.  when  everybody  went 
down  because  agriculture  went  down. 

I  especially  urge  you  Congressmen  In 
the  South  and  from  the  cities  to  vote  for 
this  law  which  protects  the  dairy  farmer 
by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  yellow  oleo- 
margarine with  unfair  competition  with 
real  honest  butter. 

When  you  knock  down  an  Important 
part  of  America,  agriculture,  you  start 
destroying  the  soil,  ruining  the  business 
of  millions  of  hard-working  farmers,  and 
practicing  deceit  on  the  consumer,  who 
thinks  he  is  getting  butter  but  is  served 
yellow  oloomargarme. 

Vote  lor  this  Andresen -Granger  bill  as 
it  stands  and  you  will  best  serve  agricul- 
ture and  the  Nation. 


Soil  CoBtenratioa  in  WUconsia 


Mr. 
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HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
year  ti  le  boards  of  supervisors  of  Wiscon- 
sin soli  conservation  districts  made  their 
annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  the  State  Soil  Conserva- 
tion (ipistricts)  Committee.  The  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  the 
request  of  uie  district  supervisors,  pro- 
vides these  districts  with  technical  help 
which  karmers  cooperating  with  the  local 
district  can  use  in  planning  and  apply- 
ing complete  farm  conservation  pro- 
gramsjto  their  farms.  After  reading  the 
district  supervisors"  reports.  M.  P. 
Sch'S'e  iTs.  State  conservationist  at  Mad- 
ison for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  supervisors  com- 
mentli  ig  on  points  of  interest  to  the  two 
groupj . 

He  complimented  the  supervisors 
highly  on  their  excellent  job  of  plan- 
ning a  id  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
local  c  istricts.  thereby  making  more  ef- 
fective the  technical  help  which  districts 
get  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  other  kinds  of  help  they  get  from 
goverrjmental  and  private  groups,  either 
Peder4l.  State,  or  local.  He  referred 
especially  to  the  "speeding  up  of  all 
activit  es  in  districts  during  1948."  The 
soil  conservation  districts  are  organized 
by  fanners  under  State  law  and  aie  ad- 
mlnist;red  by  local  governing  boards. 

PolKfwing  are  some  of  Mr.  Schweer's 
comments: 

1M«    ACCOMPUSHmNTB 

mid-winter  of  1947-48  you  super- 
In  consultation  with  county  agrlcul- 
1  gents,  sou  conservation  service  field 
and  agricultural  leaders,  set  your 
goals  for  the  1948  calendar  year, 
to  determining  goals,  we  reviewed  the 
amount  of  work  which  district  per- 
and  others  believed  farmers  would 
undertike  during  the  year,  not  taking  Into 
accoun  our  limitations  of  SCS  personnel  or 
equlpn^nt. 

Information  on  the  total  job,  and 

l^lly  derived  rates  per  unit,  we  then 

the  numl>er  of  man-days  It  would 

provide   all   the  assistance   farmers 

need  from  the  district  staff.    This  as- 

includes  making  detaUed  plans,  lay- 
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Ing  lines  for  soil  conservation  practices,  writ- 
ing farm  consenratlon  plans,  and  assisting  co- 
operators  with  any  of  their  soil  conservation 
problems.  With  only  a  few  exceptions,  these 
totals  ran  two,  three,  and.  In  some  Instances, 
as  many  as  five  times  the  personnel  that  were 
BvaUable  to  the  district. 

We  use  these  total  work -load  figures  in  de- 
termining assignments  of  soU  conservation 
service  personnel  to  districts.  We  try  to  place 
our  manpower  In  those  locations  where  It 
can  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage.  We 
believe  this  work-load  Information  serves  as 
a  guide  for  making  the  l>e8t  distribution  of 
our  personnel. 

Let's  return  to  this  bvislness  of  reducing 
the  work  load  to  fit  the  num':er  of  men  avail- 
able to  a  district.  In  determining  priority 
of  work  within  a  district  we  believe  that 
without  exception,  you  supervisors  agreed 
upon  the  following  order: 

1.  Lay-out:  Assisting  farmers  In  applying 
planned  practices  (called  for  In  their  com- 
plete farm  conservation  plans)  on  the  land 
during  the  very  limited  season  that  this  can 
be  done. 

2.  Follow-up:  Working  with  district  coop- 
erators  in  changing  their  farm  conservation 
plans:  guiding  them  in  the  expenditures  of 
money  for  lime,  fertilizer,  and  seed;  encour- 
aging them  to  speed  up  the  application  of 
the  planned  practices  to  the  land,  etc. 

3.  Replannlng:  To  assist  farmers  In  mak- 
ing what  might  be  termed  a  complete  over- 
haul In  their  plans. 

4.  New  farm  conservation  plans:  After 
each  district  work  load  was  determined  we 
then  made  a  summary  for  the  State.  At  the 
end  of  1948  we  totaled  accomplishments. 
We  have  prepared  a  table  listing  the  goals 
for  the  year,  total  accomplishments,  and  the 
percent  of  the  goal  attained. 


Activity 


FoUow-up 

Plsnnini;  sod  re- 
planniiig. 

Contotir  burning.. 

Strip  cropping 

Pasture  improve- 
ment. 

Wildlife  area  im- 
provement. 

\>  oodland  man- 
•CHMOt. 

Trm  pkntbix 

Tprr»oes 

Field  diversions.. 

Farm  draiaafi 

."Structures 

Waterways  and 
outlets. 


Unit 


Number... 
do 


Acre 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

Mile 

Acre 

do 

Nomber. . . 
Linear  foot . 


Goal 


8,543 
I.8M 

76, 4» 
10,381 


3,5J% 

2,113 
4S0.V 
102.3 

""236 

736,370 


Accoro-' 
plisbed 


1,712     »L0 


10,S5» 

63, 4W 

9,439 

3,433 

4,250 

1,M0 

381 

114 

14.533 

36 

841.760 


Per- 
cent 


170.5 
83.0 
9L8 


119.8 

87.1 

82.9 

111.5 


11.0 
U&O 


Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  detailed 
records  on  follow-up  but  we  estimate  that 
this  percentage  would  be  near  100. 

1948    GOALS 

We  carried  through  on  the  same  procedure 
In  analyzing  IMS  accomplishments  and  set- 
ting 1949  goalB  as  was  followed  last  year. 
We  want  to  present  a  siunmary  of  the  pos- 
sible 1949  work  load,  goals  for  the  year,  and 
th«  relationship  of  goals  to  last  year's 
•ccompllshmenta. 


Ratio.  1949 
Roaltol948 
accomplish- 
ment, percent 
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Under  'Total'*  la  listed  the  amoimt  of 
each  of  the  activities  that  both  you  auper- 
Tiaon  and  our  own  field  personnel  believed 
farmm  in  the  State  will  tmctert&ke  during 
1949.  It  would  take  365  man-yean  of  full- 
time  assistance  to  do  the  job.  With  140 
man-year*  available,  the  1949  goal  appear- 
ing nnder  "Ooal''  was  devised.  As  In  the 
past  year,  the  same  priority  of  activities  was 
foilowed.  Plans  for  the  lay-out  seaaon  wUl 
call  for  all  personnel  to  concentrate  on  as- 
sisting farmers  in  the  InBtallation  of  prac- 
tices during  these  periods. 

We  beUeve  you  will  agree  inth  us  that 
the  atxjve  goals  present  quite  an  ambitious 
program,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  in- 
creases planned  for  1949  In  relation  to  what 
was  accomplished  in  1948. 
pemsoNireL 

Goals  set  for  the  1949  calendar  year  were 
figured  on  the  basis  of  having  no  more  per- 
sonnel than  we  had  In  1948.  The  appro- 
priation recommended  for  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service  during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1949,  was  slightly  less  than 
we  are  receiving  for  the  current  year.  In 
Informing  you  of  the  number  of  men  you 
can  expect  to  have  In  your  district  for  the 
calendar  year.  It  Is  logical  to  assume  there- 
fore that  there  wUl  be  no  Increase.  In  the 
event  the  final  appropriation  dUTers,  either 
upward  or  downward  from  that  recommend- 
ed, we  will  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
in  oiu:  staffs  which  assist  districts.  We 
will  look  to  the  goals  and  total  Job  ahead 
for  the  year  in  each  district  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  make  changes.  In  dlsctissing 
personnel  with  district  governing  bodies, 
a  majority  of  them  asked  us  for  additional 
help  from  the  Service.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances this  will  be  impossible. 

We  wUl  be  staffing  several  new  districts 
which  faraoers  have  organised.  To  do  this 
we  wUl  have  to  either  withdraw  personnel 
now  in  training  positions  in  some  districts 
or  use  some  of  the  funds,  expended  dxirlng 
the  past  year  for  part-time  help  In  districts. 
In  employing  additional  permanent  farm 
planners  few  these  dlstrlctB  that  have  not  as 
yet  been  staffed,  or  as  replacements  for  the 
expierlenced  men  who  are  transferred. 

WumoMT 

One  of  the  factors  limiting  an  increased 
lay-out  Is  the  scarcity  of  heavy  eqtUpment. 
During  1948  a  nvunber  of  county  boards  pur- 
chased equipment  that  will  be  operated  by 
the  highway  departments,  with  soil-conser- 
vation work  having  first  call  on  these  tinlts. 
We  understand  that  quite  a  number  of  coim- 
tles  are  considering  similar  action.  Several 
construction  companies  have  gone  Into  this 
business  and  if  their  rates  are  reasonable, 
there  should  be  a  pick-up  in  earth-moving 
and  clearing  Jobs. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  will  have 
to  devise  new  techniques  in  using  farmer- 
owned  equipment  for  installing  a  lot  of  these 
practices.  The  tiss  of  the  moldix>ard  plow 
In  the  construction  of  terraces  has  materi- 
ally stepped  up  the  mileage  of  this  erosion- 
control  measure.  However,  more  heavy 
eqtilpment  and  more  contractors  working  in 
this  field,  hired,  and  paid  by  the  fanx\er,  wUl 
speed  up  the  Job. 

murnHii  vr  lst-ottt 
"  You  supervtoors  all  a^treed  among  your- 
selves that  lay-out  of  soil -conservation  prac- 
tices is  the  No.  1  Job  In  your  district.  We 
agree  with  you  that  soU  conservation  is  of 
little  value  until  It  Is  applied  on  the  land. 
We  would  like  to  present  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  speeding  up  this  work. 

A.  Better  planning  of  time  and  following 
your  district  work  plan  to  bring  about  in- 
creased efficiency.  Working  through  neigh- 
borhood groups  should  help. 

B.  Farmers  should  Indicate  seasonal  needs 
tn  advancs. 


C.  Do  not  look  to  the  SCS  alone  for  assist- 
ance, but  also  investigate  possibilities  of 
extra  contrlbuttons  by  other  agencies.  State, 
Federal,  and  local. 

D.  Greater  and  more  efficient  use  of  farm 
power  and  eqtilpment: 

Wider  use  of  contractors  and  county- 
owned  heary  equipment  on  soU -conservation 
Jobs  with  skilled  operators  on  the  machinery 
tmlts. 

E.  Show  farmers  how  they  do  their  own 
lay-out. 

F.  Pool  equipment. 

G.  Coach  adapted  ^rmers  (or  others!  to 
do  lay-out  on  an  exchange-of-work  basis  or 
for  hire. 

H.  Have  groups  of  farmers  employ  com- 
petent aides. 

I.  Use  funds  In  local  district  treasury,  tf 
any.  to  hire  aides. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many  ways  of  in- 
I  rseilm  tb»  planning  and  application  of  a 
SQund  •oU-oonaervation  program  on  the  land. 

TOVJTH  TKAIKINO 

We  want  to  mention  progress  made  In  this 
activity.  In  quite  a  number  of  districts 
marvelous  Jobs  have  been  done  and  are  be- 
ing done  in  having  soil  conservation  in- 
cluded In  the  niral  school  curricula.  Since 
the  State  soli -conservation  committee  em- 
ployed I.  O.  Hembre  to  head  up  the  youth 
program  in  soU  conservation  many  other 
districts  have  gone  Into  this  fine  program, 
rurthermore.  4-H  projects  in  soil  conserva- 
tion have  been  Introduced  and  considerable 
work  is  being  done  with  FFA  members  and 
vocational  students. 


Anti-SemitisB  b  Soviet  Purge 
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Tvesdav.  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  Item  which  appeared  in  the 
April  4,  1949.  issue  of  Newsweek.  It  is 
further  proof  that  freedom  of  religion 
as  we  know  it  does  not  exist  In  Soviet 
Russia.  Soviet  communism  countenaces 
religion  only  so  long  as  it  can  be  u.sed  by 
her  to  further  her  attempt  to  subjugate 
the  world : 

ANTI-SKlCrnSM  IN  SOVHT  FtTSCS 

The  following  article  Is  printed  in  full  by 
permission  of  Newsweek: 

A  widespread  official  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign clearly  emerged  for  the  first  time  laet 
week  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  cultural  offensive  against  West- 
em  decadence  and  cosmopolitanism.  The 
Moscow  censorship  has  hitherto  kept  news 
of  tills  development  from  reaching  the  out- 
side world.  Edward  Welntal.  Newsweek  dip- 
lomatic correspondent,  has  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing documented  report  on  this  new  dis- 
crimination against  Jewish  writers  and  pub- 
lications. 

A  campaign  to  eliminate  Jewish  Intellec- 
tuals from  culttiral  life  is  now  underway  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Officially  the  campaign 
Is  directed  against  homeless  cosmopolitans. 
But  of  the  60  Intellectuals  publicly  atucked 
during  the  last  2  months.  49  are  Jewish. 
Where  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  accused  Is 
obscured  by  an  adopted  Russian  name,  the 
original  Jewish  name  Is  quoted  by  the  Soviet 
press  in  parentheses.    This  is  unprecedented 


in  a  country  where  anti-Semitism  is  a  crim- 
inal offense. 

Thus  an  article  In  the  February  12  Literary 
Oaaette  refers  to  a  "malignant  putrid  story 
written  by  homeless  cosmopolitan  Melnikofl 
(Mehlman)."  Another  article  in  the  same 
issue  twice  mentions  the  "cynical  Impudent 
activities  of  B.  Yakovleff  (Holtaman)."  In 
a  subsequent  Issue  a  literary  critic  with  the 
good  Russian  name  of  Kholodofl  is  revealed 
as  "homeicEs  cosmopolitan"  Meyroviich  In 
the  February  19  Pravda  Ukralny  three  noted 
literary  critics.  I.  Stebim.  Ya  Burlachenko, 
and  L.  Sanoff.  are  identified  as  "homeless 
cosmopolitans"  Katzenelenbogen.  Berdlcher- 
sky.  and  Schraulson.  respectively. 

For  reasons  known  only  to  the  Soviet 
propaganda  masterminds,  Jewish  sports 
writers  are  not  homeless  cosmopolitans  "but 
passportless  wanderers."  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda  (March  6)  thunders  against  four  of 
the  wanderers — O.  Yasny  ( Plnkelsteln  > ,  V, 
Victoroff  (Zlochevsky).  A.  Svetofl  t She  1  dim), 
and  G.  Gurevltch.  Thcu  collective  sins  are 
cataloged  afi:  (1)  claiming  that  a  Soviet 
wrestler  before  an  International  match  drew 
Inspiration  from  a  Jack  London  book  rather 
than  from  his  love  for  the  Soviet  motherland, 
(2)  asserting  that  employees  of  the  Indo- 
European  Gable  Co.  In  Odessa  Introduced 
football  into  Ri'ssla,  and  (S)  depicting  Soviet 
spKJrtsmen  as  petty  seekers  of  glory. 

The  Jewish  publishing  house  Ernes  has 
been  closed  and  the  only  Yiddish-language 
daily,  Elnigkeit.  suspended.  A  number  of 
Jewish  Intellectuals  have  been  arrested. 
Among  them  is  believed  to  l3e  Johann  Alt- 
man,  a  literary  critic,  described  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Soviet  Art  as  a  "douWe  dealer,  a  man 
with  the  dark  soul  of  a  traitor,  a  servant  aft 
the  Imperialist  West,  a  diverslonlst  In  art." 
Another  victim  of  the  purge  Is  M.  M.  Borodin 
(Gruzenberg).  Anna  Louise  Strong's  succes- 
sor as  editor  of  the  Moscow  News,  who  dis- 
appeared after  the  paper  Itself  ceased  pub- 
lication. 

The  homeless  cosmopolitans  are  accused  of 
the  usual  offenses:  Decadence,  bourgeois  ma- 
terialism, and  admiration  of  things  foreign. 
But  the  bitterness,  viciousness,  and  spite  of 
the  onslatight  are  unpiaralleled.  Accordinf 
to  plaj-wrlght  Bafronofl,  the  homeless  cos- 
mopolitans have  even  "utilized  the  experi- 
ence of  the  anti-Soviet  underground."  Even 
Dmitri  Shostakovich,  the  Soviet  composer, 
larded  a  speech  he  made  In  New  York  last 
week  with  attacks  on  cosmopolitanism. 
Other  examples: 

The  plenum  of  the  Ukrainian  Writers 
Union  on  Feb.  28  condemned  the  "serious 
manifestations  of  Jewish  N^urgeois  nation- 
alism especially  evidenced  In  the  periodical 
Der  Stem,  which  we  suspended." 

Vechemaya  Moskva  of  March  14  discusses 
the  autobiography  of  Alexander  Isbakh  (I«ak 
Bachrach ) ,  In  which  the  author  is  accused  of 
exalting  Hebrew  religion  and  propagating 
Zionism. 

N.  I.  Gussaroff.  secretary  of  the  Byelorussian 
Communist  Party,  In  a  speech  February  17 
declared :  "Only  one  theater  In  the  Byelorus- 
sian Republic — a  Jewish  one — puts  on  un- 
patriotic plays  in  which  life  In  America  U 
praised." 

The  campaign  has  Its  lighter  moments  On 
February  16  the  Literary  Gazette  castigated 
one  I.  Wetefield  for  "monstrously  distorting 
Lenin's  Idea  of  the  nature  of  reality."  It  so 
happened  that  Wetsfleld  quoted  Lenin  cor- 
rectly. In  a  subsequent  Issue  the  Gazette 
sulkily  admitted  Its  erroi  but  failed  to  with- 
draw Its  attack  on  Welsfleld. 

Russia  was  notorious  throughout  the  19th 
century  for  the  ferocity  of  its  pKJgroms.  The 
Ozarlst  governments  also  enforced  many 
anti-Jewish  meastires.  whUe  writers  even 
then  referred  to  the  Jews  as  "cosmopolitans." 
The  Bolsheviks  made  antl-SemltIsm  a  crime, 
but  carefully — and  on  the  whole  sucoess- 
fully — Btamped    out    Zionism    among    the 
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at  lU  unlTcraaltty,  now  find  It  dlflteolt  to 
•■Mac*  tb«  peculiar  combination  of  Ruwlan 
natlonaiiam  and  CommunUt  international- 
lam  known  as  "Soviet  patrtottsm." 


Ecware  tbc  ld«s  of  March 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  z<:i&souu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UOTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  5  {legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Beware  the  Ides  of  March"  by 
W.  Alton  Jones,  published  In  the  April 
1949  Issue  of  the  magazine  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bswan  THS  iDxs  or  uxacH 

Sverybody  la  against  higher  taxes  but  few 
oppoaa  the  expoiMa  of  Government  which 
call  for  the  higli«r  taxes.  We  chuckle  at  the 
Oongraaiman  running  for  reelection  who  de- 
clared be  "voted  for  every  appropriation  and 
against  every  tax  bill."  While  we  are  chuck- 
ling. It  Is  an  even  t>et  that  99"ioo  percent 
of  us  voters  and  taxpayers,  in  reality,  think 
and  act  likewise.  We  forget  that  the  only 
way  a  government,  no  matter  how  strong,  can 
spend  a  single  thin  dime  is  to  get  it  from 
a  citizen -taxpayer. 

We  tu>pe  and  pray  for  an  expanding  econ- 
c»ny.  a  condition  where  everyone  grows  be- 
cause he  is  active  and  praB]>erous.  This 
Natlcn.  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  has  had  such  an  economy  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  biassed  with  low  Oov- 
•mment  expenses,  which  left  money  In 
pockets  to  take  risks  on  new  industries. 
which  alone  provide  such  expansion.  In  the 
SO-year  period  from  1900  to  1930.  aa  Sen- 
ator BTko  pointed  out  In  Service  magaalne. 
100  billion  of  such  savings  developed  Indus- 
tries  which  did  not  exut  in  1900.  eight- 
een of  these  new  industries,  such  as  avia- 
tion, plastics,  electric  appliances,  automo- 
bUes.  radio,  acoounted  for  40  percent  of  the 
toUl  Jobc  in  1930. 

This  was  possible  because  in  1900  only 
g  percent  of  the  iucumes  uf  all  of  us  went 
to  State,  local.  &nd  Federal  OoveramenU  as 
taxes.  Today  It  is  36  percent,  which  after 
the  Nation's  bare  living  expenses  are  met, 
leaves  little  or  nothing,  to  risk  on  new  enter- 
prises. 
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legitUaata  object  of  Oovernment  is 

a  aCMummlty  of  people  whatever 

to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at 

cannot  so  well  do  for  themselves  in 

s4psrate  and  Individual  capacities.    In 

the  people  individually  can  do  as 

themselves,  the  Oovernment  ought 

interfere  " 

Iden   of    March   saw   the   passing   of 

and   the   greatness  that   was   Rome: 

see  to  it  that  our  Ides  of  March 

terminate   otir   famed   expanding 

and  thus  frtistrate  the  American 

>f  getting  on  and  up  in  the  world. 

W.  Alton  Jonzs. 
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or 

mH.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1949 
PURCOLO.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
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[  Include  the  following  address  by 
4uper,  under  leave  to  extend  my 


ti  »pic 


today  is  Poland's  western  boun- 

matter  which  is  sure  to  become  a 

subject!  of  much  discussion  as  soon  as  a  peace 

'  rlth  Germany  Is  genuinely  before  the 

for  final  settlement. 

this  recent  war.  which  we  all  now 

W^rld  War  II,  Poland  was  a  large  and 

state  of  35.000.000  inhabitants,  lying 

between  Germany  and  Russia.    Oer- 

tfegan  the  war  by  attacking  Poland  on 

on  September  1.  1039.     Russia  at- 

E>oland  on  the  east  on  September  17. 

Poll  Lnd's  defeat.  Germany  and  Russia  di- 

Foland  between  them.     Now  Germany 

turn  been  defeated  and  Russia  is  in 

of  all  this  area;  Poland  exists 

a  puppet  state  of  Russia.    Many  of  us 

his  arrangement  is  only  temporary. 

Russia  wUl  be  forced  back  where  it 


question   of   the   pernaanent  Polish- 
boundary  win  then  be  a  very  real 
lml>ortant  one.    Real  and  Important  not 
U    Poland   and   Germany    but   to   the 
world,    and    especiaUy    to    America, 
when  war  breaks  out  in  Europe,  the 
States  is  now  always  drawn  into  it. 
wft  cannot  prevent  except  by  pre  vent - 
wir    in    Europe.      A    wisely    arranged 
jerman   boundary   thus   becomes  an 
import)  ,nt  matter  to  all  Americans. 

Whei    those  discussions  about  the  future 
PoiUh-<  >erman  boundary  begin,  three  points 
of  view    will  have  to  be  considered.     First, 
rhat    I  oundary    between    Poland    and   Ger- 
many  f  ould   best  represent  justice   to  Po- 


ll CMrmatif  i«  la  ka  iipHiai 
of  urrmory  In  tlM  laiaMfi  af  fgjiai  aatf  af 
IWMM,  jyei  iM/w  MMH  taMi  UMIM  k*  MMl 

Umi  mm  mmm  a§m§n  tuu,  »n4  wl>r, 

1lMi«  mrSiwkH  latilMMtK  «/f  thie  pri/i». 
lam  will  bMt  Ineure  peeee  In  Uun/p*.  The 
aiMWers  Uf  tiMNe  three  <|u«et|/me  wilt  N 
t'tunti  in  tlM  imaf  (Hatawaat  I  am  mm  ia 
tweeent. 

TiMM  af  M  who  hav*  laaf  mU  intiaiata 
khtfw\»4i»  of  F(iti«h  and  OftMn  affairs  be* 
llevs  that  (frm  evefir  angle  ot  Jusiuie  an4 
wkMlaai  Mm  Une  Mparttlng  Oermany  aa4 
Folaatf  ikauU  be  the  line  uf  the  Oder  ami 
Kelsse  Ktff,  ThU  Une  befltns  ]ust  weet  of 
the  onea  Oarman  city  of  awtnemun4e  on 
th«  Baltic  flea,  rune  south  putting  all  of  the 
city  of  Stettin  on  the  Folteh  side,  tbanee  on 
south  along  the  Oder  River,  leafinf  Frank- 
furt in  Germany ,  on  south  to  where  the 
Neisee  River,  coming  from  the  south,  flows 
into  the  Oder  River;  the  line  then  continues 
south  along  the  Nelsse  River  to  the  north- 
west border  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  total 
air-line  distance  north  and  south  is  325 
miles. 

So  much  for  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  Itself. 
Now,  t>efore  we  discuss  how  much  territory 
this  takes  from  Germany  and  gives  to  Po- 
land, and  before  we  look  at  the  present  pop- 
ulation o'  that  area,  let  us  get  clearly  In 
mind  tiiree  facts. 

First,  this  line  is  the  actual  line  today. 
This  area  east  of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  lias 
already  been  taken  from  Germany,  evacuated 
of  Germans,  repopulated  by  Poles,  and  put 
tmder  the  administration  of  Poland  pend- 
ing the  final  arrangements  of  the  peace 
treaty. 

Second,  the  temporary  award  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  Poland  was  legally  made  at  Potsdam 
July  28,  1945,  by  President  Truman  for  the 
United  States,  Prime  MlnLster  Attlee  for  Great 
Britain,  and  Stalin  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third,  the  assigning  of  this  area  to  Poland, 
a  country  now  completely  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Russia,  would  obviously  for  the 
present  play  Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  we  must  remember  two  things: 
First,  that  Russia  is  now,  already,  in  actual 
control  of  these  lands  and  there  is  nothing 
much  that  we  can  at  present  do  about  It. 
Second,  in  our  long-term  planning  for  Eu- 
rope, our  thoughts  must  overleap  these  pres- 
ent evil  days  of  Russian  expansion,  and  plan 
for  the  more  decent  time  of  freedom  which  Is 
sure  to  come  at  no  distant  date.  Russia 
cjntains  the  seeds  of  Its  own  dissolution. 
The  time  will  come  when  Russia  will  have 
to  retreat  to  behind  Its  own  frontiers,  and 
Poland  will  again  be  free.  In  that  day,  these 
former  German  areas  would  be  part  of  a  free, 
Indepjendent,  and  democratic  Poland — a 
Poland  whose  augmented  size  and  power  will 
be  needed  In  building  a  strong  belt  of  states 
between  Russia  and  Germany. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  size  and  character 
of  those  provinces  that  are  added  to  Poland 
on  the  west.  In  the  first  place,  they  greatly 
Improve  the  strategic  front  of  Poland  In  re- 
lation to  Germany,  giving  Poland  a  280-mlle 
frontier  with  Germany  Instead  of  the  1,263- 
mlle  line  that  made  It  so  easy  for  Germany  to 
atuck  Poland  In  1939.  approaching  Warsaw 
in  six  converging  directions. 

These  new  vestern  provinces  of  Poland  are 
an  area  about  130  miles  wide  in  the  north'  at 
Stettin.  50  miles  wide  on  the  Prankfiu^ 
Poanan  Une,  and  75  miles  wide  down  in 
SUesia.  They  give  the  Poles  a  coast  line  285 
miles  long  from  Stettin  to  Danzig.  The  area 
is  39.120  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  the 
States  of  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  combined.  Added  to  Poland's  prewar 
150.000  square  miles  we  have  a  Poland  of 
roughly  190.000  square  miles  befcx-e  we  add 
the  East  Prussia  area.  This  190.000  square 
miles  Is  a  little  more  than  the  area  of  pro- 
Uitier  Germany. 
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for  all  tha  toorrort,  sufferlaff,  a«i  \a»  tntiaiad 
upon  the  FolM  by  th«  Oirwaiii  durtim  lb* 
fftoMit  war  MUl  Um  German  r^ecupaium  of 
PoUuul.  I  Mf  "In  part,"  for  to  those  who 
Miffered  these  brutalities,  no  compensation 
can  be  adequaU. 

Second.  From  the  point  of  view  of  build- 
ing a  complete  and  strong  state,  well  bal- 
anced in  industry  and  agriculture,  and  with 
a  firm  basis  in  commerce,  these  lands  are  a 
great  benefit  to  Poland.  A  trtily  complete 
Poland  is  arising.  And  Stettin  is  the  nat- 
ural seaport  for  much  of  the  land  west  of 
the  Vistula  River. 

Third.  The  loss  of  this  territory  weakens 
Germany  in  its  war-making  power.  As  Ger- 
many has  launched  five  foreign  wars  with 
Its  neighbors  since  1866  this  is  an  Important 
point. 

Fourth,  this  strengthening  of  Poland  In- 
creases its  value  as  the  central  unit  in  the 
future  federation  of  eastern  European  states, 
the  form  which  political  organization  will 
protsably  take  after  Russia  has  been  forced 
out  of  Christian  Europe. 

Fifth,  historically,  that  is — 600  to  800  years 
ago — all  this  area  was  occupied  by  Poles  or 
by  Slavic  trilaes  related  to  the  Poles.  This 
argument  by  Itself  would  not  have  great 
force,  but  as  a  consideration  supporting  all 
the  other  arguments  it  has  peculiar  value. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  we  must  remind  you 
again  that  with  the  evacuation  of  these  lands 
by  the  Germans  in  front  of  and  during  the 
Russian  advance  of  1945,  the  empty  cities  and 
towns  and  abandoned  farms  were  occupied 
by  Poles,  and  It  is  Poles  who  are  there  now. 
rebuilding  the  war -destroyed  cities  and  farms 
and  ports.  It  would  he  neither  Just  nor  easy 
to  push  more  than  5,000,000  Poles  off  these 
lands  and  back  east  in  time  of  peace.  We 
had  much  more  wisely  leave  things  there  as 
the  fortunes  of  war  left  them. 

We  see.  therefore,  that  common  sense;  Jus- 
tice, historic  facts,  and  the  grounds  of  futvire 
peace  all  argue  that  the  present  Oder-Nelsse 
line  l>€  made  the  permanent  boimdary  be- 
tween Germany  and  Poland. 
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German  Ethnic  Origin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OP  PKNNSYLVAMIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OBD.  I  wish  to  Insert  a  press  release  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  State  on 
March  30.  1949.  containing  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "German  ethnic  origin" 
used  In  section  12  of  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  of  1948. 

In  view  of  the  Interest  that  has  been 
shown  In  this  matter  by  many  Memoers 
of  Congress,  I  think  it  advisable  to  have 
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'*tm  mut  ta  Malllf  far  an  IfMHfratiaa 
ftft  wMfr  Itta  'Otmam  aamla  arifln'  far* 
tlaiM  af  tiia  O^rmt^u  sM  Auetrtsn  quota* 
tha  burdan  of  fraef  shall  tM  u\*<-u  ««<?h  ep- 
p«|«ant  Ui  estebtleh  that  ka  !•  '  '  '  ta 
a%t\\XMMf\  from  tha  Unltai  ttai- -  ■'  ».nf 
provision  of  the  Imaiicretlon  lews  ai»d  ta 
••tabllch  the  fotlawtof  qualtfUatione  m  a 
pereon  of  'Oarman  ethnic  orlf  In'  at  intanded 
Djr  Confreae  In  enaet^ng  the  prortsions  of 
•eetUm  13  of  the  Dteplaced  Persons  Act  of 
June  35,  194«: 

"1.  That  he  was  born  In  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary.  Rumania,  or  Tugoalavla. 
The  statute  specifically  requires  this  as  an 
element  of  classification. 

"2.  That  he  resided  in  any  part  of  Oermany 
or  Austria  on  June  25,  1948,  when  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  t)ecame  effective.  This 
Is  also  a  specific  statutory  requirement. 

"3.  That  he  does  not  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  International  Refugee  Organ- 
ization. The  statute  classifies  as  displaced 
persons  certain  aliens  who  are  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization, and  provides  a  special  procedure 
for  dealing  with  them  as  'eligible  displaced 
persons.' 

"4.  (a)  That  he  is  a  German  expellee,  or 
the  accompanying  wife  or  minor  child  of  a 
German  expellee.  piu"8uant  to  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  of  August  1.  1945,  from  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  or  Hungary,  or  (b)  that  he 
Is  a  refugee,  or  the  accompanying  wife  or 
minor  child  of  a  refugee  from  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Rumania,  or  Yugoslavia. 

"5.  That  he  is  characteristically  Germanic, 
a  status  which  Is  to  be  determined  upon  the 
basis  of  the  following  combination  of  factors, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  any  partictilar  one 
of  which  will  not.  In  Itself,  be  considered  as 
conclusive,  but  any  combination  of  which 
may  l>e  considered  as  providing  satisfactory 
evidence  of  German  ethnic  origin: 

"(a)  Antecedents  emigrated  from  Germany. 

"(b)  Use  of  any  of  the  German  dialects  as 
the  common  language  of  the  liome  or  for 
social  communications. 

"(c)  Resided  in  the  country  of  birth  in  an 
area  populated  predominantly  by  persons  of 
Germanic  origin  or  ctock  who  have  retained 
German  social  characteristics  and  group 
homogeneity  as  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rotindlng  population. 

"(d)  Evidences  common  attributes  or  so- 
cial characteristics  of  the  Germanic  group  in 
which  he  resided  in  the  country  of  his  birtli, 
such  as  educational  institutions  attended, 
church  affiliation,  social  and  political  asso- 
ciations and  affiliations,  name,  business  or 
conunercial  practices  and  associations,  and 
seondary  languages  or  dialects. 

"6.  Any  person  who  fails  to  qualify  under 
1  or  2  Is  statutorily  ineligible  to  receive  an 
immigration  visa  under  the  'German  ethnic 
origin'  clause  In  section  12  of  the  Displaced 
Persona  Act,  but  such  person  may  apply  In 
the  usual  manner  for  an  appropriate  Immi- 
gration visa  tinder  the  quota  of  the  country 
of  his  birth,  at  such  time  as  his  ttim  Is 
reached  on  the  waiting  list,  and  his  priority 
on  such  waiting  list  shall  be  determined  as 
of  the  date  of  his  registration  for  an  Immi- 
gration visa  under  the  "German  etiinlc  origin* 
program. 

"7.  In  the  case  of  any  applicant  who  qtial- 
ifles  under  1  and  2.  but  wlio  falls  to  qualify 
luider  3,  4,  or  5.  action  should  be  stispended 
and  a  full  report  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  for  an  advisory  opinion  concern- 
ing the  alien's  proper  ciasslficatlon.* 
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TIm  Tftttli  Abavt  Prkt  ft^^ntU 
EXTENSION  OF  ItEMARXf 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  uvunmasm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRMENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  5,  1949 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  which  con- 
fronts this  Congress  is  the  level  at  which 
farm  products  will  be  hereafter  sup- 
ported. The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948. 
unless  amended,  will  effect  a  severe  drop 
in  support  levels  l)eginning  in  1950.  In 
my  opinion  this  will  bankrupt  American 
agriculture.  I  firmly  believe  that  sup- 
ports must  be  maintained  at  a  high, 
stable  level. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro 
an  address  which  I  made  on  this  subject 
before  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration in  convention  assembled  at  Jack- 
son. Miss.,  on  October  28.  1948.  The  ad- 
dreES  follows: 

THZ    nrUTH    ABOUT    PCICE    StTPPOKTi 

The  major  problems  of  our  State  are  farm 
problems.  For  many  years  yoiu-  organiza- 
tion has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  agrlcTilture.  The  farm  programs  that 
are  in  existence  today  trace  back  to  men  like 
Ed  O'Neal,  Earl  Smith.  Chester  Davis,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  The  tliree  I  have  named, 
and  many  others,  who  had  a  hand  In  shapfaag 
national  programs  for  agriculture  were  Pana 
B\u-eau  leaders. 

Many  of  us  here  today  recall  with  palnftU 
clarity,  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's.  We 
remember  when  cotton  sold  for  6  cents  a 
pound  and  wheat  was  the  cheapest  since  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Other  farm  prices 
were  similarly  low.  The  ownership  of  land, 
even  the  best  Delta  land,  was  a  llabUlty. 
The  more  land  a  man  had.  the  more  money 
he  owed.  Pood  was  cheap  in  those  days — 
cheap  If  one  had  money — but  to  millions  of 
city  unemployed  so  high  they  couldn't  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  a  bottle  of  milk  for  their 
children.  We  had  the  amazing  spectacle  of 
bread  lines  within  sight  of  elevators  in  which 
were  stored  surplus  grain  and  cotton. 

Recently,  there  have  been  complaints 
about  high  prices  for  food.  One  erf  tlie  rea- 
sons for  high  prices,  it  has  been  stated,  has 
been  support  prices  for  farm  products.  There 
Is  now  in  progress  a  well -organized  campaign 
against  supports  and  the  farm  programs  gen- 
erally. We  know  th.it  support  prices  have  not 
been  responsible  for  the  high  prices  of  foods. 
Support  prices  for  most  agricultural  com- 
modities have  t)een  at  90  percent  of  parity 
since  1942.  During  moet  of  the  war  period 
and  until  this  year,  the  price  of  almost  all 
farm  products  have  been  well  above  parity. 

Today,  livestock  products,  meat,  dairy 
products  and  poultry,  arc  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  high  food  costs.  These  items  all  are 
well  above  parity  today.  They  range  from 
around  180  percent  of  parity  in  the  case  of 
beef  to  115  percent  in  the  case  of  chickens. 
Furthermore,  they  account  lor  45  percent  of 
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food  «sp»ndlture«. 
vutt  ttmm  famti  aM  te**  th»  money 
latfaytbem  TVi*M»,  prteM  are  high,  but 
thia  cannot  be  btuned  on  the  lupport  pro- 
gram. Instaad  of  telsf  r— ponitMe  for  high 
food  prtew.  — |ipuff%.  M  I  hope  to  tbow.  me- 

dowD  and  have 


to  mnWrant   tbftt 

oat oo  thti 
has  backed  the  lupport-  price  program.  I  am 
■o  pN^lMC.  torn  I  think  I  can  mimkj  predict 
Um  aupport-prlcc  program  for  farm 
vtll  tM  eootlsued.  Thcrt  an  rea- 
mb4  nam  for  that  oonlMiuaaea. 
of  all.  tbaM  programa  eonstltute  m- 
to  fantwm  and  (Im  aotutry  that 
wtll  be  no  repetMlHB  of  ltl»-«l.  This 
a  bad  time  for  tai  inui  ii.  Tbelr  prtcea 
fall  M  percent  and  for  some  cn^je  cTen  more 
the  auMdla  of  VUO  to  tha  mUdDe  of 

In  ttwt  12 
high:  many 
iTca  and  they  Bcrtr 
Taeovered  from  the  price  debacle. 

One  ot  the  reaaoaa  for  the  passage  of  arar- 
tlaoe  lagWatka  pnnuang  support  prlcea  at 
M  fsrcent  of  parity  waa  ttiat  experience  after 
War  L  Parm«r»  protfttced  abundantly 
Hit  the  reward  for  their  patrlotum 


Wot  only  do  existing  support  prlcaa  prorkle 
aasilisiii  !■  agalnat  a  sodden  price  debacle, 
but  they  five  agriculture  stability  which  ex- 
taatfs   beyond   a   ytar-to-year   period.     The 

Tbay  operata  on  ttaa  theory  of  a  iMaivulr 
whieb  storca  op  water  during  rainy  epaBa  fbr 
uee  when  drought  oomea.  The  principle  Is 
aound  and  sensible.  It  has  worked  w<^ll  thus 
far  and  should  work  well  in  the  future. 

Without  production  control,  or  a  workable 
loan  program,  farmers  were  in  a  precarious 
situation  before  1933  A  Mg  fln|»  oftentlmea 
was  a  calamity.  The  fatt  In  prleaa  wlilch 
reeiUted  hurt  almost  everyoa*  bat  the  specu- 
lators. They  Uved  in  a  hogll  paradiae.  An 
unusually  large  crop  report  might  break  cot- 
ton prices  ftfteen  and  twenty  dollars  a  bale. 
About  the  only  help  Government  gave  fann- 
OD  how  to  grow  bigger  cropa. 
eropa  ware  likely  to  result  in  still 
lower  prices. 

There  are  factors  In  the  over-all  farm  prob- 
lem which  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
Ptrst  of  all.  farmers  tend  to  produce  abun- 
dantly year  In  and  year  ouC  People  who 
were  horrified  at  tiM  plOWta«  up  of  ootton 
and  kiiUng  Uttle  plgi  4M.  Bot  raalfs  that 
industry  U  the  real  oCeodv  vhao  It  aoaaaa 
to  production  controL  Tear  tn  and  yaav  out. 
fsiioais  go  right  on  producing  abundantly. 
They  have  dotM  so  r««n  with  the  tripl*-A 
prograoiak 

Let  OM  4«ote  a  few  flgnraa  to  Utoatrate 
this  vary  Important  fact.  DMaf  liM-W  as 
100.  i^rtculttiral  prodaeMOB  dscllnad  from 
only  sa  to  96  in  ths  ISM-M  period,  the  years 
of  the  great  dsprssalnn.  But  diirlng  these 
same  years,  industrial  output  fsU  from  110 
to  &8.  Prom  103S  to  1837  sgrlcultural  pro- 
duction rose  from  06  to  106.  Industry  rose 
from  OB  to  113  during  those  years. 

The  second  factor  to  keep  in  mind  In  con- 
nection with  this  farm  problem  Is  the  decline 
In  expcMOa.  Over  the  years  our  export  mar- 
kets have  almost  wlthared  away.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  this  situation:  ona  at  the 
chief  ones  being  our  failure  to  admit  aaports 
after  th«  Plrst  World  War.  During  that  cod- 
flict  we  became  a  creditor  nation  but  we  stUl 
had  a  debtor  msntality  We  exported  haavUy 
during  and  ImmedUteiy  after  World  War  n. 
but  that  war  also  has  further  ctirtalled  our 
export  market  for  farm  produrta.  This  de- 
cline In  exporu.  coupled  with  continued 
abundant  production,  was  the  cure  of  our 
farm  problem  In  the  mO'a  Most  of  our 
wort  lee  cuncerned  the  asport  crops  and  prod- 
ucts, such  M  cotton,  lard,  wheat,  and  tobacco. 

The  McNary-Haugen  bUl.  veiued  twice  by 
It  Ooolktge,  almsd  at  getting  rid  of 


our  sur^uses  abroad.  It  might  have  served 
lu  purpose  in  the  aarly  IMO's.  but  after  the 
Farm  &  lard  ssparlance  In  1930-^  farm  lead- 
ers dedted  they  could  no  longer  rely  upon 
exports  U>  stabilize  prices.  The  Farm  Board, 
as  you  rlU  remember,  also  tried  to  stabilize 
the  pri«  B  of  farm  products  by  loans.  How- 
ever, on  iy  half  a  billion  dollars  was  available 
for  Stat  lltotion  aiKl  the  greatest  depression 
the  wor  d  has  ever  known  was  in  the  making. 
Farm  loard  ofBetals  advocated  production 
oootrol  to  help  keep  down  surpluses.  Others 
*»»■»"''"  with  agrlcultxiral  problems  came  to 
the  san  «  conclusion. 

I  do  lot  need  to  detail  the  provisions  of 
the  firs*  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  to  re- 
Ttev  Iti  Invalidation  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
or  to  d  Ktiss  at  length  the  successor  to  the 
first  tr  ple-A,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1937.  And  now  we  have  the  act  of 
1948.  ye ;  to  be  tested  In  operation. 

When  the  first  trlple-A  began  In  1933,  ad- 
mlnlstr  itors  of  the  act  shied  away  from  loans 
to  stabf  lae  prices.  They  had  the  Farm  Board's 
rttsastrr  us  experience  In  mind.  Yet  the  au- 
thority for  loans  was  contained  in  the  flrst 
triple-^  and  before  long  loan  programs  began. 
There  I'as  comparatively  little  risk  In  those 
'l^l^n^  Farm  prlcea  were  near  all-time  lows 
SMprl^e  had  only  one  way  to  go.  and  that 
waa  up. 

Fnrtl  ermore,  farm  leaders  had  come  to 
raoogniH  that  the  stabilization  of  farm 
prices  ras  a  Job  to  be  undertaken  over  a 
period  3f  years.  It  also  had  to  be  under- 
taken vlth  ample  funds.  It  was  a  big  Job 
to  be  g«  ne  at  in  a  big  way.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  now  has  capital  approx- 
imating •5.000.000.000  and  more  ipay  be  pro- 
vided a  t  time  goes  on.  Periodically,  as  farm 
producli  accumulate  through  Commodity 
Credit  1  »ns.  there  Is  a  great  outcry.  We  are 
asked  t  le  question:  "How  long  can  this  fool- 
ishness continue?  The  Oovermnent  can't 
stand  i  much  longer,  etc." 

I  woi  Id  like  to  call  a  few  iindlsputed  facts 
to  the  I  ttentlon  of  those  who  look  upon  the 
farm  pice-support  program  as  a  piece  of 
foollshi  ess  and  who  feel  that  It  has  made 
farmini  as  restful  as  a  bed  of  roses.  For 
the  pai  t  8  years  farm  population  has  been 
decllnli:  g.  the  support  pyrogram  notwithstand- 
ing. M  3re  than  7.000,000  people  have  left  the 
farms  ind  they  continue  to  leave.  We  are 
told  thi  it  farm  population  will  go  on  declin- 
ing, pn  bably  1  or  2  percent  a  year.  This  is 
most  a  arming  and  If  the  trend  remains 
unchecl  ed  there  will  come  a  day  when  the 
con5UiE  n  will  really  be  given  something  to 
oomplai  D  about. 

Sven  In  these  flush  times  more  than  half 
our  far  n  families  have  gross  Incomes  of  less- 
than  92 .500  per  year.  In  fact  there  are  still 
a  fourt:  I  of  our  6.000.000  farm  families  who 
gross  iei  a  than  9000  a  year  for  their  farm  pro- 
duction And  thsae  figures  Include  the  Gov- 
emment  support  loans. 

It  Is  I  rue  that  loans  at  too  high  a  rate  and 
contlniied  Indefinitely,  could  be  disastrous. 
But.  be  that  as  it  may.  the  surpluses  accu- 
mulatai :  in  the  past  have  proved  of  tremen- 
do\is  va  ue  and  may  prove  of  even  more  value 
in  the  :  uture. 

SurpI  isaa  acciunulated  durixtg  the  depres- 
sion h(  Ipad  prevent  a  major  catastrophe 
after  tt  e  droughU  of  1934  and  1986.  Those 
drought  I  wiped  out  grain  reserves  and  sent 
the  pzl  :e  of  meats  soaring.  In  1934  and 
again  It  1936.  the  corn  crop  was  exceedingly 
short.  We  have  had.  over  the  past  several 
yaars,  a  whole  series  of  record  or  liear-record 
harvest! .  There  is  no  guaranty  that  such 
harsaat  will  continue  indefinitely.  We 
naad  m  aple  reserves  to  protect  us  against 
crop  fa  lures  which  are  bound  to  occur. 

We  1  eed  reserves  for  another  reason. 
Along  1 1  1939,  critics  ware  aaylng  that  the 
farm  pogiaaBa  had  proved  a  failure.  The 
Oovemisant  owaad  or  had  under  loan  8.4 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  77.2  million  bush- 
els of  c:)rn.  and  68  milUon  bales  of  cotton 
not  to  mention  177  million  pounds  of  to- 


baeeo  and  some  other  commodities  besides. 
When  the  war  broke  out  if  this  food  and  fiber 
accumulatsd  thioogh  price  supports,  had  not 
been  available,  we  do  not  know  what  would 
have  happened.  Without  these  supplies,  wo 
certainly  would  have  had  disastrous  infla- 
tion and  possibly  a  longer  war. 

Nor  would  there  have  been  the  record 
production  we  had  during  the  war  without 
the  price-support  program.  To  win  the  war, 
we  not  only  needed  the  surpluses  available 
In  1939.  we  needed  the  tremendous  produc- 
tion we  have  had  since  that  time. 

Nevertheieas.  the  first  year  that  we  begin 
to  store  up  reserves  of  food  and  fiber  a  chorus 
of  protest  breaks  out. 

Xveryune  had  hoped  for  peace  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  but  the  peace  we  have 
is  a  moat  uneasy  one.  There  is  great  Inter- 
national tension  and  worry  about  the  future. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  concern  referred  to.  As  I  see  It,  we 
should  be  thankful  that  we  have  these  re- 
serves. We  shoxild  be  than kf til  also  that  we 
have  the  farm  programs  through  which  we 
can  put  food  and  fiber  aside  for  use  when  it 
is  needed.  If  we  did  not  have  reserves.  I 
would  Indeed  be  fearful.  I  regard  the  com- 
modities which  %  ill  be  stored  this  year  as 
national  safety  insurance. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  charge — that  sup- 
ports paid  farmers  are  holding  up  food  prices. 
I  believe  when  you  know  all  the  facts  that 
youH  agree  *hat  price  supports  are  neces- 
sary, and  that  they  are  actually  holding 
down  food  prices,  not  boosting  them. 

It  is  baste  to  recognise  that  the  greatest 
Increases  In  prices  paid  by  consximers  are 
coming  on  Items  which  are  not  supported. 
The  items  which  are  within  the  average  per- 
son's pocketbook  range  are  usually  supported 
foods.  The  real  pressure  on  food  prices 
comes  from  livestock  products,  not  sup- 
ported. All  the  meats,  for  example  are  far 
above  parity  and  therefore  far  above  the 
level  at  which  price  supports  would  be 
brought  into  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  beef 
and  lamb  are  not  covered  by  any  price 
guarantees  at  all. 

Supported  commodities  which  are  at  or 
near  the  support  level — wheat,  com.  and 
cotton — have  declined  during  the  psist  few 
months  but  prices  of  nonsupported  livestock 
have  increased. 

In  a  sense,  you  might  compare  price  sup- 
ports to  some  of  the  social  legislation  pro- 
vided other  groups.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation, for  example,  is  something  not 
used  except  in  emergencies,  but  when  needed, 
the  worker  is  mighty  glad  Us  avaUable.  It 
does  not  cost  the  Government  or  the  tax- 
payer a  cent  unless  It  U  used:  very  little 
when  It  Is  used. 

The  farmer  doea  not  have  the  advantages 
of  imemplojrment  compensation,  but  he  does 
have  emergencies  similar  to  unemployment. 
Suppose  he  harvests  an  enormous  cotton  or 
wheat  crop — and  so  do  all  his  neighbors. 
Without  price  supports.  If  his  harvest  comes 
at  a  time  when  demand  Is  falling  off,  ths 
price  might  drop  to  where  he  would  not 
even  recover  the  price  of  his  expensive  seed 
and  fertilizer. 

At  the  start  of  the  last  war.  Uncle  S€un 
asked  the  farmer  to  grow  all  the  food  and 
fiber  needed  by  a  nation  at  war  and  much 
for  our  allies.  And.  remembering  how  farm- 
ers had  accepted  a  similar  command  during 
World  War  I.  then  lost  their  farms  because 
the  prices  droppad  M  percent  in  1  year. 
Uncle  Sam  oSwad  tjiam  a  variety  at  unem- 
ployment nnmp—i—ttowi  Be  assured  theai. 
In  effect,  that  In  return  for  all-out  food  pro- 
duction, he  wotild  see  that  they  did  not  lose 
thetr  farms  this  time. 

Price  supports  do  not  apply  to  all  crops 
the  farmers  raise — only  to  certain  ones  that 
are  basic  in  our  economy  and.  temporarily, 
to  producu  which  the  farmer  is  asked  to 
raise  in  Increased  amotints.  Supports  on 
them  were  established  to  prevent  a  recxir- 
rence  of  the  postwar  disaster  of  1920  which 
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saw  cotton  fall  from  38.5  cenu  a  pound  to 
9.5  cents  a  pound  within  a  year:  com  drop 
from  $1.95  a  bushel  to  42  cents. 

Of  course  if  the  constuier  thinks  no  fur- 
ther than  that,  he  can  still  say  "Well,  ob- 
▼lously  then,  if  price  supports  are  going  to 
hold  up  prices  a  farmer  receives  for  his 
product,  they  will  also  hold  up  the  price  1 
pay  for  It."  Actually  price  supports  have 
helped — not  harmed — the  consumer.  Just  as 
they  have  helped  the  farmer. 

Let  me  first  Illustrate  with  an  example 
which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  farm- 
ing, how  I  think  of  price  supports.  Two 
towns  on  opposite  sides  of  a  big  river  have 
a  bridge  connecting  them  so  that  people 
can  go  across  whenever  they  desire.  But 
once  in  a  while  this  bridge  needs  repairs. 
The  local  townspeople,  t'esirlng  to  keep  traf- 
fic moving  between  the  two  places,  bought 
a  ferryboat  and  stationed  it  below  the  bridge. 
They  did  not  plan  to  use  it  when  the  bridge 
was  passable:  it  was  jtist  Insurance.  But  it 
waa  ml^ty  good  insurance  to  have  In  case  of 
an  emergency.  The  man  who  lived  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  worked  on  the  other 
could  still  get  across  to  his  job,  so  produc- 
tion would  not  stop.  People  could  keep  on 
shipping  roerchandls3  so  the  wheels  of  bxisl- 
ness  would  keep  rolling. 

Price  supports  for  the  farmer  are  like  that 
ferryboat,  not  often  used,  not  costing  a  cent 
unless  used,  but  mighty  handy  to  have  when 
needed.  To  pull  them  down  would  be  like 
taking  minimum-wage  and  unemployment- 
compensation  rights  away  from  labor. 

There  are  some  other  factors  in  this  price- 
support  picture  which  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Industry  profits  are  near  all- 
time  highs;  labor  Is  demanding  and  receiving 
wage  Increases.  To  withdraw  price  supports 
from  agrlciilture  would  leave  farmers  at  a 
hopeless  disadvantage  by  comparison  to 
other  groups  in  our  society. 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know.  Is  demanding 
that  the  legislation  which  has  enabled  labor 
to  organize  and  protect  its  earning  power, 
be  repealed.  Nor  should  they.  Industry  is 
keeping  and  will  continue  to  keep  protection 
against  low-cost  foreign  production. 

The  persons  who  criticize  price  supports 
have  not  taken  Into  account  what  farm  pur- 
chasing power  means  to  this  country.  The 
farmer  not  only  produces  our  food  and  fiber: 
he  is  the  best  customer  for  the  products  of 
city  factories.  Over  the  years,  farm  Income 
and  factory  pay  rolls  have  risen  and  fallen 
together.  They  will  continue  to  rise  and  fall 
together.  The  removal  of  farm  price  sup- 
ports and  the  end  of  national  programs  for 
agriculture  would  be  the  beginning  of  our 
most  dlsastrotis  deflation. 

So  long  as  the  Government  gives  protec- 
tion to  labor  and  to  Industry,  It  must  give  It 
to  agrlcxilture.  It  must  give  wisely  and  con- 
structively. I  do  not  claim  that  the  present 
8]r8tem  of  price  supports,  or  the  parity  for- 
mulas used  as  a  base  for  them.  Is  perfect. 
The  levels  at  which  loans  should  be  fixed  are 
matters  for  discussion.  Farm  programs 
should  be  revised  In  the  light  of  circum- 
stances and  developments;  but  they  should 
not  and  vrill  not  be  abandoned,  which  in 
reality  is  the  effect  of  the  Agriculttiral  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1948.  They  have  proved 
thetr  worth,  not  only  to  the  farmer  but  to  the 
Nation. 

I  do  net  mean  to  Imply  that  farm  programs 
are  perfect.  They  wUl  need  revision  and  re- 
modeling as  time  goes  on.  Many  problems 
remain.  We  are  faced,  for  example,  with  a 
tremendous  sxirplus  In  cotton  if  we  continue 
to  produce  at  the  1948  rate.  Our  export 
markets  for  cotton,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Marshall  plan  and  aid  to  Japan,  would  be 
a  trickle.  No  one  can  foresee  when  Europe. 
Japan,  and  other  countries  vrlll  sgaln  buy. 
year  In  and  3rear  out.  large  quantities  of 
American  cotton. 

The  problem  in  wheat  Is  similar  to  that 
for  cotton.  There  will  be  a  surplus  problem 
In  tobacco  and  in  other  commodities.     We 


must  deal  with  these  as  bast  we  may.  We 
must  have  supports  at  levels  which  will 
stabilize  prices  and  yet  will  not  encourage 
ruinoiu  production.  In  other  words,  we 
must  improve  existing  programs,  not  destroy 
them. 

My  coounlttee.  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  is  attempting  to  work  cut  legis- 
lation which  will  asstire  us  a  continuing 
three-part  agricultural  policy  of  abundance — 
sustained,  and  realistic  abun- 
We  need  such  abundance  in  order  to 
cross  over  into  an  era  of  trtily  good  living. 

But  abundance  Is  not  something  that 
natvire  simply  places  upon  our  doorstep.  If 
we  wish  to  have  sustained  abundance,  we 
must  take  care  of  our  natural  resources.  If 
abundance  is  to  be  realistic,  there  must  be  a 
policy  of  price  protection  and  a  fiooi  under 
consumption  of  food  in  times  of  slack  de- 
mand. If  abundance  k  to  be  realistic,  it 
must  be  tied  to  purchasing  power,  to  full 
employment  and  full  production  in  indtis- 
try.  and  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  foreign 
trade. 

We  are  attempting  to  develop  a  program 
which  wUl  let  us  consume  our  surpluses  up 
to  the  point  of  a  desirable  reserve  and  avoid 
any  future  need  for  a  plow-up. 

The  farm  programs  which  are  in  existence 
today  are  the  product  of  many  minds. 
Farm  leaders  all  over  the  country  have 
worked  on  them.  The  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  been  a  leader  in  their  develop- 
ment. And  not  the  least  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  them  is  the  united  front  presented 
by  American  farmers.  Cotton  farmers, 
dairy  fanners,  wheat  farmers,  livestock  pro- 
ducers, and  producers  of  almost  every  com- 
modity have  taken  the  other  fellow's  point 
of  view.  They  have  realized  that  these  pro- 
grams muat  be  national  in  scope  and  have 
acted  accordingly.  They  have  refused  to  let 
themselves  be  divided  by  occasional  differ- 
ences. So  long  as  farmers  stand  united,  I 
have  no  fear  about  the  futxire  of  price  sup- 
ports or  national  farm  programs. 


Strictly  a  GacM 
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HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  5  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18) .  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  offered  for  the  Record,  an  editorial 
written  by  F.  W.  Bnnkerhoff,  editor  of 
the  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight,  entitled 
"Where.  Oh  Where?"  Mr.  Brinkerhofl 
Is  the  dean  of  Kansas  editorial  writers, 
and  one  of  the  able  men  of  the  State. 
Now  comes  RoUa  Clymer.  editor  of  the 
El  Dorado  (Kans.)  Times,  who  comments 
upon  the  Brinkerhoff  editorial.  Mr. 
Clymer  is  also  one  of  the  outstanding 
editors  of  Kansas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

STHICTLT  A  CtTXSS 

"Where  is  the  money  coming  frcMn?"  asks 
the  esteemed  Pittsburg  Headlight  referring  to 
all  enormous  expenditizres  by  agencies  of 
Government  that  are  now  beiiiig  made  or  are 
in  prospect. 

The  answer  Is:  Dont  look  now.  but  that 
Uttle  guy  standing  over  there  in  the  thread- 
bare suit,  vinta^  of  1946,  wUl  pay  most  of  it. 
The  money  wlH  come  out  of  his  pockets,  out 


of  his  living  and  out  of  his  futtire  prospects. 
He  isn't  bleating  much  these  days.  Maybe 
he  is  punch  drunk.  Some  folk  talk  about 
the  taxpayers'  revolt  that  one  day  may  come 
along.  After  taking  another  look  at  the  Uttle 
guy's  face,  with  Its  hopeless,  beaten,  what's- 
the-use  expression,  we  Judge  said  revolt  will 
be  somewhat  delayed. 

The  Kansas  Legislature,  Just  about  to  shut 
down  with  Its  1949  session,  has  spent  a  lot 
of  money.  Some  of  it  will  have  to  come 
from  taxes,  now  and  hereafter,  out  a  large 
portion  will  be  derived  from  funds  that  al- 
ready carried  heavy  surpluses.  These  accu- 
mulations wlU  he  spent.  After  they  are  gone, 
other  officials  will  have  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  the  future.  That,  of  course,  is 
another  story. 

Sitting  down  here  at  El  DcH-ado  and  getting 
most  of  our  information  about  legislative 
procedure  from  fragmentary  newspaper  re- 
ports, we  are  not  so  siire  what  happened  diu- 
ing  this  past  session.  But  this  might  iM.a 
fair  guess.  The  RepubUcans.  in  legislative 
majority,  simply  cleaned  out  the  coffers. 
One  time,  we  remember,  the  Republicans 
operated  in  a  strictly  economical  vein  and 
pUed  up  considerable  cash  in  savings.  Then, 
one  of  those  political  upsets  occurred,  the 
Democrats  came  on  into  power  and  gleefully 
spent  the  money  Republicans  had  carefully 
saved. 

That  won't  happen  again,  not  tills  time, 
at  least.  It  could  be  that  the  Democrats 
might  stage  an  overturn  in  State  politics 
come  November  of  1950.  But  If  they  do  and 
if  they  assume  governmental  power  the  fol- 
lowing January,  they  will  find  the  cupboard 
bare — even  as  did  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  only  in  the  realm  of 
speciiiation.    But  it  might  have  its 
in  totting  up  a  balance  sheet  as  to  Just 
has  happened  at  Topeka. 


Uaited  States  Sdioois  Foand  m  Need  of 
Tea  BiilioM  far  Baildinf s 
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HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5. 1949 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  confronting  the  people 
of  the  Nation  is  adequate  school  build- 
ings. Recently.  I  introduced  H.  R.  3514. 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  local  government  units  in 
the  construction  of  school  facilities. 
Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times  carried  a 
front-page  article,  which  I  submit  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

UirrrrD  States   Schools  Focnd  n»  Nun  or 
10  Bn-LiOKs  roB  Btm-uiMcs — Sxravrr  Shows 

DZPLOOAELE      OBSOLESCENCI,       WPTH      STATSS 

RsqiTiKiifG  Federai.  Aid  to  Fxmancx  10-Ybab 

PaOGBAM 

(By  Benjamin  Fine) 

Public  school  buildings  In  the  United 
States,  on  both  the  elementary  and  high 
school  levels,  are  in  deplorable  condition 
today,  with  a  vast  number  in  need  of  im- 
mediate repair  or  replacement.  Millions  of 
children  now  attend  classes  in  buUdings  that 
are  obsolete,  potential  firerjaps  or  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  a  modem  edu- 
cational program. 

A  vast  school  building  program,  estimated 
to  cost  910.000,000.000  during  the  next  10 
years,  is  necessary  to  m«et  the  requirentents 
of    a    rapidly    growing    school    population. 
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quAte  MtaMi  build  inin 

Th«a»  eoBdustona  ar*  reached  in  ■  NaUon- 
«ld«  ■array  on  aehooi  boUdtng  D««da  eon> 
by  Um  Maw  Totfe  Ttmes  The  survey 
>af  tta  IVatlon's  school 
hundtnft  ara  either  fair  or  poor.  The  reat 
listed  aa  Ic  good  condition.  No  State 
that  Ita  bulldlniTS  were  excellent. 
TUnaa  vtudy.  baaed  on  Informatkni 
from  tha  4M  Statea.  Indieatea  that 
aartoaa  Mwatlon  la  expected  to 
ftMy  ««raa  to  the  next  few 
yaara.  Mmaj  mm%u  mfort  that  they  do  not 
have  tha  funda  wtth  which  to  build  new 
echooia.  awn  thouifh  tiMaa  ara  dtaptrmtety 
Beaded.  In  eome  tnatafDcaa  tha  local  eom- 
munltiea  already  have  reached  their  mazl- 
aom  legal  deM  limit  and  cannot  go  beyond 
that  without  epectal  legtalation. 

eml  Bbortac*  ol  adi^pMa  efaavoam  factlUiea. 
«■  Um  vtawpotnta  exptaaaed  by   the 
Midera  reached  ha  tha  eurrer, 
would  appear  to  be  the  moat 
ly  accepted : 

1.  Incraaaed  i>trth  rater  Svery  State  re- 
porta  that  Ita  •etoooi  popttlatlon  haa  Incraaaed 
In  the  last  year,  and  will  continue  to  tncraaaa 
rapidly.  In  tocne  eommunltlaa  the  aehooi 
enroUment  In  the  eleotentary  padea  haa 
jumped  as  much  aa  50  to  75  percent.  On  the 
average,  the  estimated  Increase  for  the  next 
half  doSHi  yaara  la  placed  at  30  to  90  percent. 

Thla  wfU  ■■aa.  (ha  adueatora  amphaatze. 
a  vastly  aqpaatfad  aelMial  ayaaam.  In  aome 
States  the  sehoola  are  not  able  to  meat  pres- 
ent neada.  Uniesa  additional  b<Hldtng»  are 
aantroetad.  the  tnereaaad  aebool  populatloc 
will  swamp  all  oxtsttnf  CaeOlU^a. 

2.  High  eorutructlon  and  labor  costs:  Be- 
cause of  the  dowbled — tn  many  Instancea 
trebled — coats,  many  eommunltlaa  are  unable 
or  uawllUng  u>  ondertaka  aebool  eonatrue- 
tioo  now.     The   achcol   artmlnJatratora  and 

vrtvataat  to  spend 
for  buSMlBCi  that  may  deteriorate 
tn  value  within  a  short  time.  Tha  cost  per 
ila—rrNiim  has  Incraaaed  enormously,  jump- 
ing aa  high  as  300  percent.  Buildings  that 
coat  •taOuMt  bsCora  ttaa  war  now  coat  as  high 
aa  ttOOjOtO  or  ITM.OOO. 

Beeatiae  of  hlgfe  ooala.  many  eonununltlea 
flad  (bay  ara  OBafeSi  to  ratao  tha  neccaaary 
hood  laauaa  to  eonatnict  schools.  A  number 
of  eltiea  raportad  that  they  had  reached  the 
debt  llmiu  impoaed  by  their  laglalaturea.  and 
said  they  could  do  nothing  but  wait  until 
these  reatrictions  were  removed. 

S.  Sehoola  not  built  during  war:  The  edu- 
cators said  that  St  preaent  a  serlotis  biicklog 
of  needed  bulldtnrs  exuts  becsuae  of  the 
building  lag  durlag  the  war  and  during  the 
prewar  di  |J>a>siw.  While  the  increased  birth 
rate  added  to  the  school  roUa.  the  eommunl- 
tlaa hava  baan  able  to  provide  only  a  fraction 
oC  the  bv 


•i,asa.aaa.aaa  vaoaaaat  FLajrwaD 

BeporU  from  tha  varlooa  Stotoa  show  that 

a   buUdlag   program   totaling   •1.2600)00X00 

la   jtianrvil       Tills    sum    is    divided    almoet 

bit—au  tha  elamantary   and   high 

and  f»cffea  ftom  laaa  than  (1.000.000 

to  btora  than  1100.000.000. 

Bowever.  tba  States  report  that  they  re- 
qutn  %!>.5CnjHnjK)0  to  meet  preaent  needs. 
They  say  tlili  •«■  li  a  minimum  and  can 
not  be  pavad  to  hbt  oenaMarable  extent  wlth- 
oaa*  barralng  the  sehnoi  eystem  of  the  Na- 
ttaa.  Many  educators  frankly  admit  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  get  the  full  amount 
tkay  need  The  Tlmaa  study  Indieataa  that 
tha  plana  for  the  school  coiisJitMliuu  pro- 
gram wni  total  only  about  30  percent  ai  tba 
full  amount  needed 

In  a  number  of  States  a  wMa  gap  exists 
between  the  amount  of  monay  that  wUt  ba 
apent  (or  aehooi  baiidlac  eooatructioQ  dur- 
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and  the   amotmt   necessary  to 

needs.    Arkansas,  for  example. 

It   will   spend  •5300.000  for 

the  coming   year,  but  says  It 

000  to  do  an  adeqtiate  }ob.     A 
Is  shown  in  figures  supplied 

During  the  lMS-60  school  year, 

to  spend  •5.000.000  for  ele- 

and    •7.000.000    for    high 

thla  period,  the  State  estl- 

need    •70,000.000    for    ele- 

•SOjOOtiOM  for  high  schools. 

Dr.  Pandlaton  MKehell.  director 

Planning    In    the    Georgia 

Department,   reports   that 

1  be  spent  for  school  construc- 
whlle   the   need   will    reach 

In  some  States  that  gap  Is  not 

although  the  educators  ob- 

la  sertoua  enough.     For  example, 

plan  to  spend  glO.OOO- 

buildings,  with  the  need  set  at 


inXIONS    HEEDED    BT    195S 

During  th(  next  10  years,  the  st\jdy  found, 
the  States  v  Ui  ncad  a  total  of  •10.000.000.- 
000  for  new  Mttdtasa  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  scb  Mil  papulation  and  to  replace 
obaolata  bu  kUnga.  Many  educators  sug- 
g>stad  that  1  aia  long-range  program  could  be 
devel<H)ed  oik  the  basla  of  •I.OOO.OOO.OOO  a 
year  during  ha  coming  decade.  Aa  reported 
by  the  Stat^a.  the  •10.000.000.000  would  be 
divided  equally  between  the  elementary 
•choola  azKl  ibe  high  schools  Although  the 
great  increai  e  In  population  will  come  on  the 
elementary  level,  the  oflVclals  point  out  that 
high   school   buildings  are   more   expensive. 

New  Tort  and  CalUomla  lead  in  the 
amount  of  money  neceeaary  for  school 
buildings.  1  lew  York  State  puts  the  figure 
at  above  $ljl  00.000.000,  whUe  California  says 
it  wUl  naad  $1JOO,000.000  over  the  10-yew 
period,  rai  fetng  out  that  Its  enrollment  haa 
Incraaaed  tn  mendoualy  In  recent  years,  the 
California  sihool  cifllclals  declare  that  tha 
building  shortage  is  acute  today. 

'*The  proh  mi  la  OaUtonUa  Is  not  the  con- 
dition of  the  sBlwtlng  bulldlngB  but  the  num- 


ber of  children  that  do  not  have  any  build- 
ings at  all."  Dr.  Charles  Bursch  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Depai  tment  of  Education,  said. 

Virttially  i  U  the  Statea  say  they  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  coeta  of  the  neceeaary  long- 
range  buildU  Lg  program.  They  indicated  that 
not  more  thi  n  60  percent  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary will  be  available.  In  some  Statea  laaa 
than  10  percent  of  the  money  can  be  ralaed. 
the  educator  i  report.  Nebraska,  for  example, 
esUmaUs  tti  st  it  will  need  •40^)00.000.  and 
will  ba  able  i  o  spend  •8.000  OCO  for  bulldlafiL 
Of  the  •400.(  00.000  needed  by  Michigan,  less 
than  half  wi  1  be  available. 

Moat  Soutl  i«n  States  report  that  tiMV  «B1 
need  huge  i  urns  to  develop  their  boHtflng 
programs.  ;  labama  put  Its  needs  at  •aOO.- 
OOO.COO.  Kent  ucky.  at  9100.000.000.  Oklahoma 
at  •75.00O.0O( .  South  Carolina  at  9250  000,000, 
and  Weat  Vli  ginXa  at  •110.000,000.  In  almost 
erery  Inatanc  t,  the  State  ofBctals  say  that  they 
will  be  tuMfa  le  to  get  the  funds  unless  out- 
side assists n  »  is  provided. 

Only  tbra  Statea — Connecticut,  Delaware 
and  Wyomla  [ — Indicated  that  the  neceasary 
funds  were  s  rallable. 

ivs^  roB  niHiB*!.  uo  crm 

declared  they  needed  asaiat- 

Federal  Government.     Some. 

reported  thai  tbay  would 

000.000  to  •aoOjOQOJlOO.  while 

la  Oklahoma,  placed  their  needs 

low  figure  of  •&  000.000. 

the  States  urged  that  the 

make  available,  dtuing 

ybars.  a  total  of  •5.000.000.000  for 
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la  OoUMCtlevt  note  that  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  school  buildings  Is  critical. 
with  many  o  r  the  buildings  obsolete.  Con- 
Boctlctlt  polita  out  that  in  addition  to  tha 


need  for  replacement  of  existing  buildings, 
there  Is  a  great  need  for  new  construction. 

A  number  of  the  States  report  that  they 
are  planning  to  consolidate  their  school  dis- 
tricts, and  build  central  sehoola.  This  would 
mean  that  the  building  costs  would  Increase 
during  this  process.  However,  the  educators 
emphasize  that  the  reorganisation  and  con- 
solidation of  the  rural  achools  into  larger 
units  would  ultimately  benefit  education 
generally.  In  the  meantime,  though,  the 
pressure  put  on  the  school  districts  to  raise 
money  for  new  school  buildings  will  Increase. 

In  addition  to  new  buildlnga.  the  States  re- 
port that  a  subatantial  sxun  will  be  needed  for 
necessary  repairs  and  equipment.  It  la  esti- 
mated that  the  Nation  would  need,  over  the 
next  10  years,  a  minimum  of  •2.000,000.000  for 
the  improvement  and  the  modernisation  of 
the  school  plants. 

Idaho  says  it  needs  •1.823.600  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs  and  replacements.  Another 
•73.000,000  wlU  be  needed  to  provide  addi- 
tional buildings  to  house  the  present  school 
enrollments  and  the  expected  lncre.*se. 
nimols  stresses  that  beeatiae  of  the  reorgan- 
ization of  districts  the  building  prob'em  la 
serious  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  ^t  saya 
it  does  not  have  the  funds  to  financt  ixix  ade- 
quate school  building  program  without  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

OBBT  aasTaicnoKS  KUMPm   scant 

Many  States  are  tn  the  position  of  Iowa, 
where  the  constitutional  limit  on  bond 
Issues  prevents  the  school  systems  from 
constructing  the  buildings  they  need.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  constitution  will  be 
changed  to  permit  schot^  to  be  built,  the 
ofBclals  Indicate,  adding  that  the  Influx  of 
war  babies  will  make  the  situation  even 
worse.  Some  States,  such  as  Kansas,  make 
no  contribution  toward  construction  of 
school  buildings.  All  building  there  is  dona 
on  local  plans  and  finances. 

Similarly  KentiKky  notes  that  while  It 
will  spend  from  •3.000,000  to  ^5,000,000  for 
■cbool  construction  next  year.  It  needs  a 
minimum  of  •30.000.000.  Without  Federal 
assistance  the  schools  that  are  needed  in  the 
State  will  not  be  built,  Kentucky  officials  re- 
port. 

Dr.  John  J.  Seldel.  assistant  State  sopertn- 
tendent  for  vocational  education  in  Mary- 
land, reports  that  •SO.OOO.OOO  will  be  needed 
from  the  State  cw  Federal  Government  to 
meet  present  building  requirements.  Eight 
out  of  the  33  counties  in  the  State  have 
reached  their  limit  governing  the  market- 
ability of  bonds.  Dr.  Seldel  observes  that  the 
need  for  additional  school  buildings  is  with- 
out a  doubt  the  most  urgent  problem  at  thla 
time. 

The  school  buildings  tn  Maine  are  gen- 
erally poor.  Dr.  William  O.  Bailey,  deputy 
oommlssloner  tn  charge  of  planning  and  re- 
■■•rch,  reports.  Antiquated  buildings,  b« 
notes,  together  with  Increased  enrollmenta 
and  a  demand  for  larger  units  have  ctTm- 
blned  to  make  the  school  building  problem 
serloTis  for  the  State. 

New  Hampshire  says  It  will  spend  •3,000.000 
for  school  buildings,  but  needs  •35.000.000. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  buildings  tn  the  Stats 
wcr«  built  before  the  end  of  the  ClvU  War. 
Two-thirds  need  replacement,  enlargement, 
or  other  fundamental  alterations. 

Noting  that  Its  buildings  are  tn  poor 
condition,  school  officials  in  Michigan  report 
tbmt  white  gWjOOO.OOO  will  be  spent  on  school 
coostmetlOB  next  year.  •300,000.000  will  be 
needed.  School  construction  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  needs  since  1932  when  a  re- 
strictive constitutional  tax  limitation  was 
passed.  This  limitation  was  modified  in  tha 
laat  November  election,  and  the  school  ofli- 
elalB  expect  a  considerable  volume  of  new 
construction. 

Mlaaiaaippi  estimates  that  It  will  need  6.000 
new  claasrooma.  5.000  to  replace  unsatisfac- 
tory rooms  and  1.000  in  additional  fsciUtles 
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for  Increased  enroUment.  It  will  take  •40.- 
000.000  to  provide  the  classrooms;  lunch- 
rooms, gymnasiums  and  other  facilitiea  are 
not  Included  in  this  sum. 

NEBRASKA    NEEDS    $25,000,000 

Nebraska  reports  that  while  It  needs  •as,- 
000,000  to  meet  present  school  building 
needs.  It  expects  to  spend  •2,260.000,  or  less 
than  one-tenth  the  actual  need.  The  ofB- 
clals recommend  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  provide   «25.000,000   for  school   needs. 

North  Dakota  says  its  buildings  are  in- 
adequate for  the  enrollments  South  Caro- 
lina reports  that  Its  school  housing  is  not 
adequate  for  the  large  number  of  births 
of  the  last  few  years,  Dr.  H  L.  Duncan,  direc- 
tor of  schoolhouse  planning  In  West  Virginia, 
observes  that  a  State-wide  survey  showed  it 
would  take  •20,000,000  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent emergency  needs.  These  include  hazards 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  children. 

Present  critical  conditions  are  not  all  the 
fault  of  the  educators,  Dr.  A.  L.  Buechner,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Education, 
asserts.  The  Increased  birth  rate,  he  says, 
has  made  It  necessary  to  use  substandard, 
old.  hazardotis  buildings  and  various  other 
spaces,  thereby  penalizing  a  generation  of 
youngsters. 

Rep)orts  from  many  sections  ol  the  country 
indicate  that  the  more  enlightened  com- 
munities are  beginning  to  meet  the  problem 
of  Increased  school  enrollment  and  obsolete 
buildings  by  appropriating  funds  for  the 
necessary  facilities.  Responsible  school  offi- 
cials expressed  the  hope  that  the  local  com- 
munity, cooperating  with  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government,  would  be  able  to  provide 
the  classrooms  so  urgently  needed  today. 
rtoamA  bxtst  on  paocaAM 

Florida  has  recognized  the  problem  and  Is 
attempting  to  meet  It  on  a  State-wide  basis. 
Many  school  buildings  have  been  constructed 
or  repaired:  in  the  last  2  years  Florida  has 
spent  •20.000,000  for  new  school  buUdlngs 
and  the  renovation  of  existing  plants.  New 
facilities  constructed  in  the  last  2  years  in- 
clude 305  classrooms.  52  school  lunchrooms, 
36  IndTistrial  &rta  rooms.  17  science  labora- 
tories, and  a  number  of  other  special  rooms. 

Almost  every  county,  reports  Dr  Thomas 
D.  Bailey,  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion. Is  making  plans  for  the  future  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  community.  Forty-eight  building 
sites  have  been  purchased.  Dr.  BaUey  says 
a  special  staff  has  completed  surveys  of  school 
building  needs  and  has  made  recommenda- 
tions for  better-planned  buildings. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  school  building 
situation  in  the  United  States  is  critical. 
The  United  States  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  within  10  years  the  elementary 
and  high -school  enrollment  will  Increase 
by  9,000.000  students.  The  present  school 
buildings  will  be  forced  to  accommodate  from 
30  to  40  percent  more  children  than  they  do 
today 

The  Times  survey  indicates  that  the  school 
building  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
local  communities  alone.  Without  State 
and  Federal  help,  the  communities  say,  they 
will  find  it  difficult  Lf  not  impossible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  coming  decade.  School  offi- 
cials emphasize  that  several  million  children 
are  not  receiving  an  adequate  education  be- 
'  cause  of  the  poor  school  buildings.  In  some 
communities  the  children  attend  classes  In 
garaqes.  church  cellars,  private  homes,  and 
abandoned  shops. 

Although  this  condition  is  denounced  by 
school  leaders,  they  frankly  admit  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  remedy  it  at  present. 
They  are  almost  unanimous  in  urging  the 
development  of  a  sound,  comprehensive 
school  building  program,  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  all  the  chUdren. 


Mr.  TroBuu's  Great  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOT7SI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5, 1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Monday.  AprU  4,  1949. 

This  editorial  is  of  special  Interest  to 
me  because  it  confirms  a  prediction  I 
made  during  the  campaign  last  fall.  It 
was  my  privilege  and  sincere  conviction 
during  the  campaign  to  say  and  t)elieve 
that  Truman  would  be  the  choice  of  the 
American  people  for  President.  I  also 
stated  that  Truman,  as  President  in  his 
own  right,  would  so  conduct  the  affairs 
of  that  oflBce  during  the  world's  most 
critical  i)eriod,  that  he  would  become  one 
of  our  greatest  Presidents. 

I  recommend  this  editorial  to  you  and 
believe  the  events  of  the  immediate  fu- 
ture will  fully  justify  this  quotation  from 
the  article: 

We  of  this  generation  will  at  least  know 
that  once  again.  In  a  time  of  gfreat  need,  the 
American  system  has  produced  a  President 
who  had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  make 
the  right  decision  and  the  strength  of  char- 
acter to  act  upon  It. 

tat..  TBUMAN'S  GXXAT  ROLE 

It  would  be  unbecoming  on  this  historic 
day  of  signature  of  the  North  Atlantic  secu- 
rity pact  not  to  take  particular  notice  of 
the  great  role  which  has  been  played  by 
President  Truman  in  recasting  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  George 
Washington  admonished  a  struggling  young 
nation  against  permanent  alliances,  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  out  against  en- 
tangling alliances,  since  James  Monroe 
enunciated  the  policy  which  bears  his  name 
and  which  served  thereafter  for  more  than 
a  century  as  the  guiding  star  of  our  for- 
eign policy  We  have  seen  great  powers 
come  and  go.  Through  the  processes  of  age 
and  decay  In  other  parts  of  the  globe  rather 
than  through  any  design  of  our  own,  we 
have  seen  the  United  States  rise  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  world  power.  Finally  came  the  time 
when  we  had  to  decide  what  use  would  be 
made  of  our  jxawer.  whether  m  the  face  of  a 
new  world  aggression  we  would  shackle  our- 
selves with  the  remnants  of  the  old  isola- 
tionist tradition  or  whether  we  would  move 
forth  boldly  in  an  endeavor  to  employ  oi^t 
power  to  prevent  another  war  rather  than 
fight  it  after  It  had  begun. 

The  man  who  had  to  make  that  decision 
was  Harry  S.  Truman,  newly  come  to  the 
White  House  through  the  accident  of  the 
death  of  his  predecessor  For  a  man  fixed 
with  the  ultimate  responsibility,  it  was  no 
easy  decision  to  make.  Certainly  there  were 
grave  risks  involved,  but  Mr.  Truman  saw 
very  clearly  that  It  was  not  a  question  of 
accepting  or  avoiding  risks,  but  of  choosing 
between  risks.  And  It  is  to  his  everlasting 
credit  ttiat  he  chose  the  risk  which  went 
along  with  the  assumption  of  responsibUity . 
He  decided  that  the  immense  power  of  the 
United  States  should  be  used  affirmatively  in 
the  Interests  of  a  decent  world,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  whole  hope  of  western 
civillzaUon  rides  on  that  decision. 


Of  course,  other  men  contributed  to  the 
grand  design.  General  Marshall  and  Senator 
Vandcnbebo  were  conspicuous  among  them. 
But  in  the  last  analysis  it  waa  the  Prealdent 
who  had  the  responsibUity.  who  made  the 
decision,  and  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit. 
The  Rio  Pact,  which  changed  the  Moiuoe 
Doctrine  from  a  imilateral  to  a  reciprocal  im- 
dertaking,  was  followed  by  the  Truman  doc- 
trine of  extending  flxiancial  and  military  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  so  that  they  could  resist 
the  threat  of  communism  Then  came  the 
European  recovery  program,  without  which 
western  Europe  could  not  have  survived  as 
a  non-Communist  community.  Today  it  is 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which,  with  the  at- 
tendant arms  agreement,  spells  the  end  of 
American  isolation.  Ahead,  still  unformed 
but  rich  with  promise,  lies  point  4  of  the 
inaugural  address — a  program  for  applying 
American  skill  and  American  resoxirces  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  backward  areas  of  ths 
world. 

What  history  wlU  say  of  the  man  who  haa 
fathered  this  imprecedented  undertaking, 
where  he  will  be  ranked  among  the  Ameri- 
can Presidents  can  best  be  left  to  the  his- 
torians. But  if  the  desired  results  are 
achieved,  if  aggressive  communism  Is  tximed 
back.  If  the  peace  is  saved,  if  the  consum- 
mate disaater  of  another  war  la  averted,  we 
of  this  generation  will  at  least  know  that 
once  again,  in  a  time  of  great  need,  the 
American  S3r8tem  has  produced  a  President 
who  had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
make  the  right  decision  and  the  strength  of 
character  to  act  upon  It. 


Grnnt  Carlo  Sforu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  5.  1949 

Mr.    ROONEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wasliington  Evening  Star: 
A  sFoazA  or  the  srtnzAS 

Count  Carlo  Sforza,  here  to  sign  the  North 
Atlantic  pact,  is  no  stranger  in  WaaMagton. 
He  has  visited  this  city  on  many  oeeMtOB*. 
resided  here  for  lengthy  periods,  kept  In 
touch  With  friends  here  consuntly  during 
the  course  of  three  decades.  His  work  aa  a 
career  diplomat  has  made  his  contact  with 
the  Capital  of  the  United  SUtes  natural.  It 
was  to  Washington  that  he  came  when  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  long  struggle  against 
fascism  rendered  him  an  exile.  Yet  not 
evw7body  knows  the  background  of  his  life 
or  understands  exactly  why  Washington  must 
seem  more  like  home  to  him  than  any  other 
place  outside  his    leloved  naUve  Italy. 

The  honored  name  he  bears  traces  back 
nearly  six  centuries.  His  famUy  waa  estab- 
lished by  Giacomuzao  Attendolo,  who  waa 
bom  In  the  Romagna  in  1369.  Kidnaped  by 
adventvirers.  he  became  their  commander  by 
the  exercise  of  a  genlua  for  leadership,  waa 
commissioned  constable  of  Naples  under 
Joanna  n  and  created  a  count  by  Pope  Martin 
V.  Sforza.  signifying  strong  or  forceful, 
originally  was  a  sobriquet,  adopted  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  first  to  render  It  famous 
set  an  example  of  valor  In  which  his  descend- 
ants take  pride  By  1447  the  family  ruled 
Milan,  building  great  castles  and  churches 
there  for  a  court  which  was  distinguished 
by  poets  and  painters  of  the  highest  order. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


IN  THE  SENATl  OF  THE  UHnXD  8TAT1S 

Tmadmg.  AprU  i  iltmtlmttm.  dap  of 
FrUm.  Mmrch  liK  t949 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  yester- 
day many  of  us  witnessed  the  signing 
of  the  BomentoiM  North  Atlantic  Pact 
which  wfD  ao  emefally  affect  the  future 
of  oar  KatlOD  and  of  tht  world. 

This  morning  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
dlstlDCUiabed  International  magazine. 
United  Nirtiaat  World.  In  Its  April  Is- 
sue, tbere  baa  keen  published  an  article 
I  prepared  some  ume  ago  on  the 
of  these  Dts-Omted  Nations— 
a  historical  paraHel 

The  purpose  of  the  article  was  to  In- 
vite a  coapariaai  baaaui  ttat  nfcrntl 
ctsm  wtttb  iMgwaflwl  tiO  ymn  ige  wtitn 
the  Infant  United  States  of  America 
of  U  divided  cokmies  was 
to  grope  its  way  toward  a 
fui  union — Invite  a  comparison 
those  times  and  the  present 
times. 

I  fed  that  there  Is  every  reason  for  ex- 
pecting that  the  mirade  which  came  to 
pass  in  the  uniting  of  the  disunited 
States  may  yet  come  to  pass  in  the 
uniUiv  of  the  Dls-Unlted  Naiioos. 
I  ask  unanlmom  consent  therefore 
of  my  article  in  the  United 
Wortd  be  reprinted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONGKSSSIO.'VAL  RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 
as  follows: 

raass   Db- Uxms   ir«iioMa — iy  otnoai  Bb- 

omasB  «  HajkcxM.  Lvr  s  Hats  «  — «-«^rr 
(By  AUXANMB  WiLKT.  0IUM4  aiafeH  Senator 

Oattad     RattoiM    la    juat    a    tall 
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to  agraa  oo  is  to  tfiaagra*.'* 

"Tbay  ougbt  to  qwt  taiktag  aad  get  on  to 
bartng  tbelr  tblrd  world  war  " 

These  are  fcnM  of  tbe  aour  ootaa  os  the 
(7iut«<l  Natiooa  wbicb  ooa  bean 
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VSAB  TRX  tTHrrrO  STATKS  SZXATI 

A  United  Democratic  Statea  of  Kurope 
would  be  tbe  sort  of  regional  federation  envi- 
sioned under  tbe  United  Nations'  cbarter. 
It  would  function  wltb  tbe  very  cioaest  of 


Vltb   tbe   United   States  to   all 

dlacuaslons  and  to  mamtonabip 
oB  n*  vark^is  anallUlated  nruaiilsafWaia  at 
tbe  UN. 

tbare  will  be  considerable  pto- 
oaering  necessary  to  tbe  Qeld  of  toternatlonal 
law  to  setttlig  to  written  form  agrecmsata 

example,  tbe  United  States  sod 
tbe  United  I  emocratlc  Stataa  at  Europe.  It 
will  taka  tbf  finest  experts  aspertanead  In 
world  Jwlspqudenoe  to  work  out  these  reia- 
ttonabipa. 
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menly  obtatotog  financial  aid.  There  Is  ev- 
ery Indication  tbat  tbe  United  Statea  Senate 
would  look  wttb  great  favor  upon 
federation  such  as  I  have  above  sus 
would  be  eager  to  define  United  States  rela- 
tlonsblps  wltb  such  a  union 

Tbe  basis  of  tbe  union  of  tiie  western  pow- 
ers should  not.  of  course,  only  be  fear  of 
possalble  military  aggression.  On  tbe  con- 
trary, these  powers  should  unite  on  tbe  basis 
of  recognition  of  tbe  touinsic  advantages 
wblcb  can  be  secured  under  such  a  union 

Tbare  la  a  tremendous  amount  of  potential 
good  will  among  tbe  people  of  tbe  United 
States  wblcb  will  spontaneously  manifest 
Itself  when  once  our  people  see  these  west- 
em  pcwers  comtog  together  suicereiy  and 
oonacientiously  for  union  We  of  tbe  48 
States  on  this  North  American  Continent  who 
bave  known  tbe  blessmgs  of  union  will  take 
to  our  hearts  a  movement  abroad  (or  a  sim- 
ilar union.  We  recognize,  of  course,  the  tre- 
mendous complexities  tovolved.  tbe  tremen- 
dous admlnistnttive  problems,  tbe  deep  (ac- 
tor of  national  pride  to  Individual  heritagea. 
but  we  know  tbat  union,  far  from  betog  Im- 
possible, is  a  definite  possibility  If  tbe  weat- 
em  Kuropean  nations  bave  tbe  statesman  - 
ship — the  will,  tatent.  and  purpose — to  ac- 
compliiib  It. 

The  16  wcatam  European  nations  have  been 
slowly  gravitating  toward  union  In  fact, 
tbe  painfully  slow  progreaa.  although  dis- 
couraging, la  hardly  fatal  Some  of  us  who 
are  so  prone  to  cast  .  tones  at  others'  unbuilt 
glass  bouses  should  rememiier  that,  even 
after  the  United  States  establisbed  a  union, 
we  liad  to  consolidate  tbat  Union  with  tbe 
blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  at  Gettys- 
burg. Vlcksburg  Bull  Bun:  and  we  had  to 
watch  the  smoldering  embers  of  hatred  bum- 
tog  to  our  own  Nation  for  decades  there- 
after Why,  tben.  should  we.  be  so  Impstirnt 
wltb  tbe  continuing  feuds  of  Bm-opean  na- 
tions to  tbe  UN? 

THE   UNllU  STATES   PATTK«W  OF  WSITmf 
COMPACTS 

The  history  of  America  shows  tbat  mlra- 
clea  can  aappen.  Tbe  situation  to  the  world 
today,  therefore,  requires  neither  pessimism 
nor  optimism,  but  hopeful  realism. 

At  the  time  our  own  Constitution  waa 
written,  no  other  nation  tiad  ever  prevloualy 
operated  under  a  written  compact.  No  other 
nation  had  ever  sprung  toto  existence  as  did 
tbe  United  States.  Why  tben  should  men 
be  discouraged  by  the  fact  tbat  there  has 
never  been  a  successful  govemtog  body  to 
unite  tbe  nations  of  the  world? 

Do  we.  wltb  ISO  years  of  experience  as  a 
Government.  lack  wisdom  and  leadership  and 
maturity  to  help  save  tbe  wurld  for  peace? 
Do  we  question  the  ability  of  Europe's  stat^ 
men?  Our  Constitution  was  written  by  men 
who  were  mere  youths  by  today's  standards. 
I'our  men  elected  to  tlie  Constitutional  Con- 
vention were  to  tbelr  twenties.  Eighteen  men 
were  In  their  tbirtlea.  Twenty  men  were  to 
their  fcrtlea.  Only  13  men  were  60  years  or 
older. 

In  (act,  tba  tew  older  stataamen  who  were 
present,  such  aa  Washington,  Pranklin.  Rob- 
ert Morris.  John  Dickinson,  and  George 
Wytbe,  aa  a  rule,  sat  sUently  It  waa  tbe  new 
and  young  generation  that  debated  tbe  fierce 
taauea  of  tbe  time,  and  finally  drew  up  tiiat 
great  document,  tbe  United  States  Constltu-. 
tlosi.  Hamilton  was  only  30  years  old.  Bfad-' 
isen  36 — two  of  tbe  outstanding  leaders  for 
tbe  cause  of  a  united  states 

Nor  were  all  of  the  signers  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion exactly  suited  to  their  task.  Madison, 
for  example,  was  a  well-to-do  bookish  scholar 
and  student,  taken  to  theorizing  and  pblloa- 
opblBlag.  rather  than  to  tbe  practical  mat- 
tsrof  aarntog  tils  daily  bread.  Tet  be  helped 
to  torm  one  of  tbe  most  practical  and  prag- 
matic documenta  of  world  biatory,  wiiich  tias 
withstood  the  test  of  guiding  our  great  coiin- 
try  (or  a  critical  century  and  a  half 
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THE    UMlTKD  STATES  PATTERN   OP  XABLT 
SKXPTTCISM 

Olastacles?  Yes;  the  iramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution iiad  plenty  of  problems  watting  to 
strangle  their  efforts.  As  we  all  know,  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution  (like  the  signing 
of  the  UN  Charter)  was  not  the  end  of  the 
fight  for  unity,  but  the  beglnntog. 

Many  leading  statesmen  of  the  times 
seemed  firmly  persuaded  tbat  tbe  cradle  of 
the  Constitution  would  be  the  grave  of  re- 
publican liljerty. 

Five  men  elected  to  attend  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  tocludlng  that  great  pa- 
triot, Patrick  Henry,  refused  to  attend.  Tbey 
were  fiercely  opposed  to  the  Convention,  the 
Constitution,  and  its  ratification. 

Four  men  attending  the  Convention  be- 
came so  dissattsfled  wltb  tbe  form  tbe  Con- 
stitution was  taktog  tbat  tbey  left  before  it 
adjourned. 

Three  of  tbe  42  men  present  at  adjourn- 
ment of  tbe  Convention  refused  to  sign  the 
Constitution  because  tbey  objected  to  It. 

Nor  were  the  leading  statesmen  of  tbe  time 
the  only  enemies  of  the  Constitution  who 
firmly  believed  it  was  bad  for  tbe  country. 
Many  of  tbe  citizens  themselves  were  against 
It.  As  early  as  the  election  of  1792,  the 
South  made  a  threat  to  secede.  Tbe  fre- 
quency with  which  the  word  "secession"  ap- 
peared In  Congress  appalls  a  contemporary 
observer.  Prom  1804  to  1815.  leaders  to  New 
England  made  no  less  than  four  aggressive 
attempts  to  destroy  the  Constitution,  to  sep- 
arate the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  from 
the  Federal  Union,  and  to  organize  a  New 
England  Confederacy. 

•Can  it  be  supposed  that  tbls  vast  coimtry. 
Including  the  Western  Territory,  will.  150 
years  hence,  remain  one  nation?" 

That  was  a  question  put  lief  ore  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  by  Nathaniel  Gor- 
bam  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts.  He  was 
referring  not  to  the  expanse  which  Americans 
of  today  understand  by  that  description,  but 
merely  tbe  land  extending  westward  from 
the  Appalachians  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Today  tbe  century  and  a  half  has  expired, 
and  not  only  has  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  been  Incorporated  toto  what  Is 
apparently  an  Indissoluble  Union,  but  addi- 
tions have  been  made  which,  in  Mr.  Gor- 
ham's  eyes,  would  bave  seemed,  todeed.  a 
miracle.  ^       ,  .^. 

Yes.  the  people  back  in  1790  lacked  faith 
In  the  Constitution,  Just  as  many  of  us  are 
Inclined  to  lack  faith  In  the  UN.  Only  the 
fact  that  Washington  was  to  be  the  first 
President.  It  was  said,  made  tbe  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  possible.  It  waa  pre- 
dicted that  the  whole  thing  would  go  Into 
discard  when  he  retired.  Moreover,  it  was 
believed  that  Washington  would  go  down 
In  history  as  a  great  man — but  also  as  a  great 
failure — because  of  what  was  felt  to  be  tbe 
temporary  nature  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  United  States  Government.  Even  as  late 
as  1812.  It  was  commonly  declared  that  James 
Madison  would  be  the  last  President  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution. 

So  doubtful  was  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  tbat  It  took  an  emotional  tocl- 
dant  of  tbe  heart,  such  as  an  Insult  to  the 
totegrlty  of  tbe  beloved  Washtogton.  to  help 
turn  the  tide  for  ratification.  At  a  critical 
hour,  a  reckless  opponent  of  the  Constitution 
to  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  denoimced 
Washington  as  a  born  fool,  and  a  t3rrant  wish- 
ing to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Tbe  reaction  to  this  charge  among  those 
who  differed  from  Washington  In  opinion 
but  could  not  endure  such  an  attack  upon 
him.  persuaded  a  majority  of  the  antlconstl- 
tutlonlsts  to  his  side,  and  aided  to  complete 
bis  victory  In  obtaining  ratification  of  the 
Constitution. 

rrs   A   SCATTEB   or   PXaSPECTIVK 

Compared  to  the  hard  fight  that  had  to  be 
put  up  before  the  Constitution  became  ac- 
cepted,  it   might   almost   be   said  that   the 


United  Nations  is  having  easy  going  of  it. 
For  one  thing,  work  Is  well  vmder  wa;  In 
constructtog  the  home  for  tbe  United  Na- 
tions. But,  tbe  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the 
protector  of  our  Constitution,  was  held  In 
such  little  esteem  tixat  when  tbe  new  Capital 
City  was  established  In  Washtogton.  D.  C  In 
laoo.  but  a  decade  and  a  half  after  tbe  Con- 
stitution had  been  ratified,  no  building  and 
no  chamljers  were  provided  for  the  Judicial 
bi-anch  of  Government. 

Up  until  the  time  that  John  Marshall  Ije- 
came  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt, 
tbat  now  revered  position  was  looked  down 
on  as  being  of  little  Importance.  Such  great 
men  as  Patrick  Henry.  Charles  Coteswortb 
Ptockney,  Robert  Hanson  Harrison.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  all  decltoed  the  honor. 

In  (act,  until  Marshall  breathed  life  toto 
the  Judicial  arm  of  Government  it  was  con- 
sidered the  most  helpless  and  harmless  of 
all  tbe  Government's  organs. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  obstacles  tbat 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had 
to  overcome.  It  took  a  miracle  to  make  It 
work,  but  today  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution Is  Indeed  a  success.  In  the  160  years 
which  have  passed  since  Its  adoption,  vir- 
tually the  only  Institution  to  remain  un- 
changed is  tbe  Constitution  Itself.  Amer- 
ica, the  youngest  of  the  great  nations.  Is  at 
tbe  same  time  the  oldest  government. 

It  may  very  well  take  a  miracle  to  make 
the  UN  the  strong,  effective  Instrument  for 
peace  for  which  tbe  peoples  of  the  world 
have  l>een  praying,  but  that  miracle  can 
be  achieved.  The  once  disunited  13  Colo- 
nies, now  tbe  greatest  Nation  to  tlie  world, 
are  tbe  inspiring  pattern  for  tbe  disunited 
nations  which  In  ttim  can  be  the  fulfillment 
of  the  dream  of  centuries  lor  a  world  organi- 
zation that  will  forever  banish  the  catas- 
trophe of  war  from  human  affairs. 


Need  for  Development  of  Nahiral  Re- 
sources in  the  11  Western  States  To 
Serve  New  Popalation  Increases;  Los 
Angeles  Area  Shows  Greatest  Gain 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  development  in 
the  eleven  Western  States  so  that  they 
may  fully  understand  that  those  of  us 
who  represent  that  section  of  the  coim- 
try are  not  asking  for  more  than  our 
share  of  what  we  are  entitled  to  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources 
and  the  other  facilities  with  which  the 
Government  assists  its  population  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Since  1940  the  population  in  the  11 
Western  States  has  increased  from  13,- 
900.000  to  18.650,000  in  1948.  which  is 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  Nation.  The  war  years 
brought  many,  many  millions  of  people 
there  to  make  a  livelihood,  which  re- 
quires the  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  our  hydroelectric  power,  our 
reclamation  projects,  our  transportation 
facilities.  I  trust  that  when  we  come 
before  you.  you  will  understand  that  we 
are  seeking  only  to  serve  the  people 
whom  we  represent. 


Gains  that  are  counted,  in  11  Pacific 
and  Mountain  States,  show  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  new  West  and  the 
old. 

In  people,  these  11  Western  States 
have  registered  a  bigger  gain  than  any 
other  United  States  region.  Population 
jumped  from  13,900.000  in  1940  to  18,- 
650.000  in  1948.  A  22,000.000  total  may 
appear  by  1955.  California.  Washing- 
ton, and  Oregon  suddenly  have  become 
a  bigger  market,  in  terms  of  people,  than 
all  of  Canada. 

But  more  than  one-third  of  the  people 
In  the  Western  States  are  crowded  into 
two  metropolitan  districts — Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  There  still  sire  vast 
areas  throughout  the  West  where  there 
are  few  people  or  none.  The  current 
problems  of  caring  for. the  new  people 
who  arrived  with  the  boom  are  being 
complicated  by  the  pin-point  crowding 
that  has  occurred. 

California  is  forced  to  consider  the 
first  billion-dollar  budget  in  the  State's 
history,  largely  because  the  need  for  new 
city  facilities  cannot  be  avoided  any 
longer.  The  State  needs  J325,000,000 
worth  of  new  schools  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  constructed.  New  mental-care  in- 
stitutions are  needed  at  the  rate  of  one 
each  18  months.  Several  hundred 
youthful  lawbreakers  are  in  San  Quentin 
prison  because  the  State  lacks  enough 
reformatory  space. 

Other  States  face  the  same  kinds  of 
trouble  on  a  smaller  scale.  Oregon 
needs  $120,000,000  worth  of  emergency 
school  facilities.  Washington  educators 
want  $500,000,000  worth  of  new  schools 
in  the  next  10  years. 

All  the  new  improvements  and  addi- 
tions, as  they  are  made,  will  change 
western  cities,  make  them  more  like  the 
crowded  centers  of  the  East.  Texas  will 
rise.  California  already  has  a  2'i-per- 
cent  sales  tax  and  more  than  100  other 
California  cities  have  local  sales  levies 
on  top  of  that.  Increased  pensions  ju-st 
voted  for  aged  persons  will,  if  not 
changed,  add  more  than  $100,000,000  to 
State  costs  in  the  first  year  of  the  higher 
payments.  Officials  fear,  too,  that  the 
generous  new  pensions  may  attract 
hordes  of  older  people  from  other  States. 
Only  young  and  vigorous  workers  are 
really  wanted. 

New  industry  is  another  guide  to  the 
transformation  of  the  West.  Manufac- 
turing plants  gradually  are  removing  the 
old  dependence  on  the  East.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  gains  already  made  and  those 
in  prospect: 

Los  Angeles  is  second  to  Detroit  In 
number  of  cars  and  trucks  assembled.  A 
total  of  159.000  units  was  turned  out 
there  in  1940.  about  700,000  in  1948, 
and  1,000,000  units  are  predicted  for  1955. 

The  West  makes  40  percent  of  Its  ma- 
chine tools  and  mining  and  construction 
equipment.  Its  factories  turn  out  one- 
sixth  of  the  area's  farm  implements. 
Production  is  increasing. 

Steelmaking  capacity  has  been  doubled, 
laectric- power  generating  capacity  rose 
from  6,470.000  kilowatt-hours  in  1940  to 
9,545,000  in  1948.  and  it  will  reach  17,- 
000.000  by  1954. 

Ail  told,  more  than  3,000  new  plants 
were  built  in  the  West  during  the  war 
and  postwar  boom — ^shipyards,  aircraft 
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fartories.  atomic-energy  Installations, 
altumnum.  macDestum.  and  chemical 
fpoflca.  fabrkattag  plants  of  all  kinds. 
Cement  productioii  to  OTptCfrt  to  be 
double  that  of  IMO  wfttlD  tkt  next  few 


confldenec 


Manttfacturlnc  emptoyment  more  than 
doubled  between  1940  and  1947  in  Call- 
Washington  and  Oregon  fac- 
employ  one- third  more  workers 
they  did  In  1940 

W«ilara-BM!e  products  are  sold  on  a 
Natkn-wlde  basLs  A  list  of  nationally 
nM  foods  would  Include  such  diverse 
products  as  matcrtel-handling  machin- 
ery, oil -well  equfpnent.  auto  and  truck 
trailers,  lumber,  plywood,  fresh  and  pre- 
served foodstuffs,  refractory  brick,  gas 
furnaces,  linoleum,  paper  products,  out- 
board motors  and  flatirons.  Westerners 
are  hoping  they  can  move  still  farther 
Into  the  natmnal  market.  But  they  are 
hairpered  by  high  operating  costs  at 
tmmti  WKl  freight  rates  that  work  out  to 
Oi*  western  shippers'  disatfrantage. 

It  tOBt&  tl  60.  for  example,  to  ship  a 
ease  of  fruits  or  vegetables  from  the 
Northwest  to  New  York.  Wisconsin 
dttppers  pay  only  79  cents  per  case  to 
reach  that  major  market. 

Foreign  wines  can  be  landed  In  eastern 
ports  for  less  cost  than  California  wines. 
That  partly  explains  why  there  Is  a  slump 
tn  the  consumption  of  California  wines. 

Prom  the  Eo^t.  a  Sparrows  Point.  Md., 
ateel  ptant  can  land  steel  products  in 
Northwest  Pacific  ports  for  the  same 
prices  that  the  nearest  western  com- 
petitor charges,  even  though  the  western 
pfant  is  loqated  at  San  Francisco.  The 
anjor  west-coast  rteel  producer  Just  cut 
priees — up  to  fS9  a  ton  in  some  cases. 
That  is  a  tip-off  that  the  flght  for  the 
westt-m  steel  market  is  beginning. 

The  freight -rate  disadvantage  is  so 
great  that  some  western  concerns  are 
opening  eastern  plants  so  they  can  con- 
tinue to  ctMRpete  for  national  markets. 
That  m^-ans  a  loss  of  potential  Indastry. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  West.  Can- 
ners  have  bought  eastern  canneries,  and 
a  llnoleura  manofaetnrer  opened  a  plant 
in  New  Jersey  because  of  the  freight 
problem. 

A.S  competition  increases.  freiclit-CQSt 
differentials  will  make  tt  harder  for  west- 
em  manufacturers  to  meet  price  cuts  by 
competitors  In  other  regions.  Recent 
freight -rate  Increases  have  widened  the 
gap  between  West  and  East  freight  costs. 
to  the  West's  disadvantage. 

Growth  of  capital,  the  funds  to  finance 
expansion  in  the  future,  is  a  significant 
in  westei-n  development.  Bank 
$7,087,000,000  in  1940  By 
ItM  the  total  was  up  to  $ai.W1.000.Mt. 
A  modest  increase  to  t23,O00.0M.MQ  by 
1956  is  considered  a  conservative  esti- 
mate. 

With  more  funds  of  their  own  to  spend, 
arestem  investors  talk  less  about  the 
aoMial  status  of  their  regloB.  'a«»ib^« 
Uti  they  have  adequate  resourees  of 
tbetr  own  now  to  finance  auy  sound  new 
projects.  NaUoaMly  known  companies 
are  beginning  to  loeato  their  head  offices 
In  the  area.  KMurance  companies  are 
Investing  In  western  enterprises  the 
■Miney  they  get  from  western  insurance 
buulBcas.    These  trends  Incrfsss  i 
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about  the  future.    Total  in- 


come to  ez  >ected  to  drop  during  the  next 
few  years,  then  resume  its  upward  trend. 
Income  w^s  at  the  $8,500,000,000  level  In 
1940.  Th*  total  was  more  than  $27,135.- 
000  000  in  1947. 

Ttaat  to  I  pietnre  of  progress  the  West 
has  fltode  D  less  than  a  decade. 

For  the  future  the  West  is  pinning  Its 
hopes  on  certain  great  resources  But 
not  all  th4  outlook  Is  rasy. 

Favorafc  e  factors  include  an  expand- 
ing labot  supply,  cheap  power,  the 
proimtoe  o   vast  new  mineral  resources. 

Cheap  I  ower  explains  the  West's  great 
attraction  for  metal  and  chemical  indus- 
tries. On  y  one-flfth  of  the  Columbia 
River  Ba£  n's  power  capacity  has  been 
tapped  .so  far.  though  more  than  200 
hjrdroelecKic  plants  already  are  drawing 
on  the  rlvtrs  there.  By  1960  power  out- 
put probaply  will  be  three  times  present 
output.  Power  generated  by  the  Colo- 
rado Rive  ■  plants  will  be  doubled  in  the 
same  perit  td  and  so  will  power  production 
in  the  Cei  itral  Valley  area  of  California. 

Power  lates  at  the  big  public  power 
projects  r  m  about  2.5  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  in  ttie  Pacific  Northwest.  Power 
rate.s  aloag  the  ea.st  coast  usually  are 
much  higper.  The  West,  in  fact,  has 
oversold  Its  power  attractions  for  the 
time  beini  .  It  Ls  claimed  that  hundreds 
of  compai  les  seeking  to  locate  li  Wash- 
ington ard  Oregon  have  been  told  to 
come  bac  c  later,  when  more  power  Is 
available.  Power  L  expected  to  be  In- 
sufHcient  here  'or  several  years  at  least. 
Northern  [California  Is  meeting  its  power 
needs  moi  e  promptly 

Mineral  resources  will  be  a  big  drawing 
card  for  Industry  and  capital.  OU-shale 
deoosits  ir  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
offer,  pro  ipectively.  more  oil  than  all 
United  S  ates  natural-oil  deposits  put 
together.  The  largest  phosphate-rock 
dejXKits  li  I  the  United  States  are  located 
in  the  W«st.  A  great  new  fertilizer  in- 
dustry Is  expected  to  exploit  that  re- 
source. /  n  infant  steel  Industry  at 
Geneva,  t  tah.  and  In  California,  is  grow- 
ing up  or  the  West's  coal  and  Iron  de- 
posits. 

But  thi(  West  lacks  one  resource — 
water.  Aid  water  is  the  key  to  further 
developm(nt  In  more  and  more  places. 

Water  scarcity  Is  partly  due  to  the 
hasty.  un«  xpected  growth  of  recent  years. 
Southern  California,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico  silTer  most  from  lack  of  water, 
but  It  Is  a  problem  even  In  San  Francisco, 
for    example.      Some    parts   of    all    "*- 


western 


;ates  are  parched  most  of  the 
year.  Th  it  explains  why  only  16  percent 
of  all  wesjem  land  Is  cropland. 

In  southern  California  for  40 
been  taking  out  ground  water 


Farmer 
years  havi 


for  Irriga  ion  faster  than  nature  puts  it 


back.    In 
half  a  mil^ 
tog  commpn. 
dropped 


gated  hac 
water.     I  i 


the 


tome  areas,  wells  go  more  than 
deep  and  dry  wells  are  becom- 
Groimd-water  levels  have 
00  feet  or  more  In  spots. 
Around  Lds  Angeles  the  fresh-water  table 
often  fall  I  below  sea  level  so  that  salt 
water  see  k  into  wells.  Pumping  costs 
are  becon  ing  prohibitive. 
During  last  stmuner's  drought  about 
000  acres  of  land  that  had  been  irrl- 
to  be  abandoned  for  lack  of 
ArlBona  an  estimated  one- 


third  of  the  arable  land  may  be  returned 
to  desert  soon  if  new  sources  of  water  are 
not  discovered. 

Tet  irrigation  fanning  Is  the  founda- 
tion for  much  of  the  West's  prasperity. 
Farming  operations  have  been  broaden- 
ing out.  tjring  in  with  industrial  develop- 
ment, too.  Cotton,  for  example,  is  be- 
coming a  big  crop  Western  grower^  pro- 
duced 868,000  bales  of  cotton  in  1940  By 
1955  the  crop  may  be  up  to  the  2.030.000- 
baie  level.  California's  first  textile  plant 
is  going  up  this  year,  attracted  by  the 
home-grown  cotton. 

Unless  more  water  is  found  farming 
operations  will  have  to  be  curtailed  rath- 
er than  expanded.  Many  Industrial  con- 
cerns have  vetoed  a  move  to  the  West 
after  they  found  that  water  costs  would 
be  prohibitive,  or  that  no  sure  supply 
could  be  found.  Western  Senator.s  are 
demanding  Federal  research  on  ways  to 
purify  sea  water.  At  the  same  time  the 
Federal  Government  is  pouring  several 
billions  of  dollars  into  Irrigation  projects. 
The  vast  river  developments  are  aimed 
at  getting  every  benefit  possible  from  all 
the  water  the  West  can  find. 

In  months  ahead,  to  sum  up  the  pros- 
pects, most  observers  of  trends  in  the 
West  anticipate  a  little  recession  in  the 
great  boom.  By  1951.  however,  they  ex- 
pect another  upward  spurt  in  population 
and  new  Industry.  It  could  happen  even 
sooner  in  this  expanding  region. 


A  Sea-LcTcl  Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vTRcnviit 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
29.  I  extended  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RzcoRO  an  article  contained  in  the 
March  1949  l.^sue  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Review  entitled  "A  Sea-Level  Panama 
Canal."  This  was  the  second  of  a  se- 
ries appearing  In  this  magazine  and  I 
now  ask  permission  to  extend  the  first  of 
this  series  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1949  issue  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view. The  subject  dealt  with  Is  so  very 
important  that  I  have  considered  it  de- 
sirable to  etxend  the  article  In  the  Con- 
CREssiowAL  Record. 

It  Is  as  foUows: 

A  SsA-LxvsL  Famama  Camai 

(Iftrros's  NOT«. — Interest  In  the  project 
for  a  wa  level  canal  is  becoming  ao  wide- 
spread, and  tbe  maritime  services  are  so  Im- 
portantly affected,  we  sliail  publish  a  series 
of  articles  on  various  phases  of  the  enter- 
prtae.  They  wUl  deal  with  engineering,  con- 
struction, traffic,  tolls,  and  national  defense 
The  ffrst.  dealing  with  dredging,  follows.) 

THB  DaSDCIMG   PtOBUOt 

Tbe  proposal  for  a  sea  level  canal  at  Pana- 
ma to  replace  the  present  lock  structure,  now 
far  advanced  In  engineering  discussions  and 
technical  society  meeting,  has  laaotied  the 
point  where  the  practical  phases  ot  construc- 
tion and  operation  wU'  occupy  the  publls 
mind  A  certain  amount  of  demagogle 
thinking  will  be.  and  Is  t>elng,  encountered 
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both  for  and  against.  Such  comprabmalve 
generalities  as  "the  present  Canal  was  con- 
ceived by  engineers  and  bull'  by  engineers, 
and  the  men  who  have  to  get  the  ships 
through  were  never  consulted."  a  statement 
made  m  Congress  last  montli.  Is  hardly  a  con- 
vincing argument  one  way  or  anotlier.  Such 
a  statement  lessens  the  force  of  the  whole 
contention  of  the  spealter.  but  since  there 
may  be  those  who  will  be  Influenced  by  It, 
some  other  points  he  makes  should  be 
deflated. 

For  instance,  an  argument  la  presented  In 
favor  of  calling  on  the  engineers  who  built 
the  present  Canal  to  participate  in  present 
discussions,  for  who  should  know  better  than 
they  the  problem.^  of  construction?  This 
proposal  Is  followed  by  the  kind  of  planning 
which  might  be  expected  from  them  In  this 
quotation : 

"No  engineers  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
building  the  Canal  regards  the  sea-level  idea 
with  anything  but  consternation.  These 
gentlemen  ask  how  we  are  going  to  construct 
dredges  to  excavate  under  w«.ter  at  depths 
up  to  147  feet.  None  believes  the  present 
estimates  of  cost  and  of  5  to  10  years  for 
buUding  are  anytblng  but  a  rough  minimum, 
with  the  present  Canal  out  of  operation  so 
long  no  one  knows  what  the  economic,  poUt- 
Ical.  and  strategic  effects  might  be." 

Tbia  is  hardly  an  up-to-date  engineering 
opinion,  for  deep  dredging  has  been  developed 
to  a  degree  that  Is  apparently  far  beyond  the 
speaker's  knowledge.  The  Tuba  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  San  Francisco  has  recently 
completed  a  contract  with  the  Panama  Canal 
for  development  designs  for  bucket-ladda- 
dredges,  one  of  which  is  to  dredge  to  a  depth 
of  143  feet. 

An  extensive  engineering  study  carried  on 
by  the  Yuba  Manufacturing  Co.  has  proved 
the  bucket-ladder-type  dredge  la  practical 
for  excavating  the  materials  to  be  found 
in  the  proposed  new  sea-level  Panama  Canal, 
providing  the  hard  formation  wiU  be  suit- 
ably broken  up  by  blasting.  A  special  project 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  hard  formations 
of  the  Panama  Canal  providing  the  rock  for- 
mation can  be  broken  up  economically  to 
desired  sloes  for  dredging. 

Two  dredgers  are  proposed,  both  having 
buckets  of  54  cubic  feet  capacity  each,  one 
digging  to  a  depth  of  90  feet  below  water 
level  and  the  other  digging  to  a  depth  of 
145  feet  below  water  level.  These  dredges 
as  designed  embody  the  experience  of  the 
liarbor-type  bucket-ladder  dredge  and  the 
placer-mining-type  bucket-ladder  dredge. 
with  the  units  being  modernized  with  proved 
designs. 

In  an  authoritative  paper  which  Charles 
M.  Bomanowitz.  director  of  sales  for  Yuba 
Manufacturing  Co..  presented  before  the 
American  Society  of  CivU  Bnglneers  last 
year,  the  history  of  dredging,  dredge  effici- 
ency and  digging  depths  are  dealt  with,  and 
his  outline  of  the  proposed  bucket-ladder 
dredge  la  presented  herewith: 

PBOPOSSO     anCKET-LAODER     DREDCBS 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Company  has  de- 
signed two  bucket-ladder  dredges  which  are 
recommended  for  the  proposed  excavation 
of  the  blasted  rock  on  the  proposed  sea-level 
Panama  Canal  project. 

One  of  these  dredges  will  be  capable  of 
digging  to  a  depth  of  90  feet  below  water 
level  and  will  cut  Its  own  clearance,  al- 
though it  will  require  a  depth  of  at  least 
40  feet  of  water  to  start  operations.  The 
second  dredge  will  be  capable  of  digging  to 
a  maximum  depth  of  145  feet  below  water 
level  with  the  ladder  at  an  angle  of  48  de- 
grees with  the  horizontal.  This  dredge  will 
not  cut  its  own  clearance,  birt  this  Is  not 
required  in  Its  proposed  operations. 

After  a  prolonged  study,  the  Yuba  Manu- 
facturing Co.  has  recommended  the  use  of 
buckets  having  a  capacity  of  54  cubic  feet 
each.  This  capacity  bucket  has  been  used 
on    harbor   bucket-ladder   dredges   and   tbe 


study  shows  to  go  beyond  this  size  presents 
many  difficult  problems  in  the  various  units 
making  up  the  dredge.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  develop  the  designs  for  the  54-culiic- 
foot  bucket  capacity. 

The  dredge  to  dig  90  feet  below  water  level 
will  have  the  units  interchangeable  with  tbe 
deep-digging  dredge.  Therefore,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  units  will  be  conflned  to 
the  deep-digging  dredge. 

The  general  information  of  the  dredge  to 
dig  90  feet  below  water  level  la  as  foUows: 
Hull  size:  344  feet  8  Inches  length:  100  feet 
beam:  15  feet  1  inch  depth. 

Bucket  capacity:  54  cubic  feet;  bucket 
pitch.  6  feet;  bucket  width  at  base.  60  4 
Inches;  bucket  width  at  lips.  74  Inches; 
bucKet  height.  86>^2  inches. 
Number  of  buckets:  62. 
Ladder  length:  163  feet  6  inches  center  to 
center  of  tumblers. 

Horsepower:  Installed  horsepower,  4.900. 
■fftlmated  average  operating  horsepower  re- 
quirement, approximately  2,200. 

Genwatlng  plant:  Tbree  1.800- horsepower 
Diesels  each  direct -connected  to  a  1,250- 
kllovolt-ampere,  2.300-volt  generator. 

Rock  disposal:  Prom  buckets  Into  main 
hopper  to  a  tilting  apron  to  divert  materials 
either  to  port  or  starboard:  then  to  manga- 
nese steel  apron  feeder  to  chute  1:  to  barges 
on  either  side  of  dredge. 

Total  estimated  weight  of  dredge  (light) : 
8,895  tons. 

The  general  information  on  the  dredge  to 
dig  145  feet  below  water  level  Is  as  follows : 

Hull  size:  370  feet  8  Inches  length;  100  feet 
beam;  13  feet  1  inch  depth. 

Bucket  capacity:  54  cubic  feet.  Bucket 
dimensions,  same  as  shown  in  preceding 
table. 

Number  of  buckets:  88. 
Ladder  Itngth :  239  feet  center  to  center  of 
tumblers. 

Horsepower:  Installed  horsepower,  5.294. 
Estimated  average  operating  horsepower  re- 
quirement, approximately  2.400. 

Generating  plant:  Pour  1.600-horsepower 
Diesels  each  direct -connected  to  a  1.250-kllo- 
volt-ampere  2.300-volt  generator. 

Rock  disposal :  Same  as  shown  In  preceding 
table  and  described  below. 

Total  estimated  weight  of  dredge  (light) : 
7.220  tons. 

In  the  design  of  these  dredges,  the  manu- 
factxirers  of  the  various  units  or  parts  on 
which  they  have  specialized  were  consulted 
and  gave  excellent  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. While  some  Itenjs  are  larger  than  fur- 
nished before  by  these  concerns,  we  were 
given  assurance  In  each  case  that  the  final 
design  of  the  parts  wUl  be  within  the  scope 
of  their  experience  and  manufacture,  even 
though  some  would  require  special  machin- 
ery or  setups  to  perform  the  work. 

In  designing  these  dredges,  one  factor  that 
was  given  special  consideration  was  that  of 
ease  in  making  replacements,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  various  parts  can  be  replaced 
qiUckly.  This  will  assist  In  keeping  the 
running  time  '•<«  high  as  possible. 

The  foUowlng  is  a  description  of  the  im- 
portant units  on  the  deep  digging  dredge. 

The  hull,  superstructure  and  gantries  pre- 
sent no  problems.  The  hull  Is  of  conven- 
tional design  with  many  bulkheads  to  pro- 
vide watertight  compartments,  assuring 
maximum  safety.  The  hull  extends  across 
tbe  IXJW.  The  well  hole  thus  enclosed  will 
permit  the  ladder  being  raised  clear  of  the 
deck.  This  weU  hole  wUl  be  24  feet  5  inches 
wide  for  a  distance  of  approximately  130  feet 
from  the  forward  end  to  enable  the  ladder 
system  being  raised  with  the  bucket  line  off 
the  lower  tumbler  and  supported  on  tbe 
lower  hanger  bars.  This  is  being  done  to 
enable  the  bucket  line  being  put  back  in 
position  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  in  case 
It  is  forced  off  the  lower  tumbler  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  well  hole  has  been 
reduced  to  11  feet  4  inches  in  wldUx. 


The  proposed  buckets  w«-e  designed  by 
the  American  Manganese  Steel  Co.  in 
cooperation  with  the  Yuba  Manufacturing 
Co.'s  engineering  department.  The  Tay- 
lor-Wharton Iron  *  Steel  Co.  al«>  can 
f\imlsh  buckets  of  tbls  siae  of  their  own 
design.  The  buckets  are  of  the  rock  type. 
weU  proportlonad.  A  rock  4'  x  4'  x  34'  "til 
fit  inside  the  bucket,  but  no  determination 
has  been  made  as  to  the  maximum -siae 
boxUders  that  can  be  handled.  The  experi- 
mental blasting  project  carried  on  recently 
In  the  Panama  Canal  demonstrated  that 
blasting  can  be  done  economically,  to  keep 
the  size  of  boulders  within  the  capacity  at 
these  buckets.  Therefore  no  difficulty  Is  an- 
ticipated. 

The  digging  ladder  will  present  no  difficult 
problem  in  manufacturing.  On  the  tmder- 
alde  of  the  ladder  will  be  placed  a  Perry 
t]rpe  bucket  Idler  supporting  the  bucket  line 
and  located  in  a  manner  to  develop  the  best 
catenary;  also  to  maintain  alinement  of  the 
bucket  line  with  the  lower  tumbler.  This 
idler  will  prolong  the  life  of  the  bucket  pms 
and  keep  to  a  minimum  tbe  chances  of  the 
bucket  line  coming  off  the  lower  tumblar. 

The  lower  tumbler  will  be  made  up  of  two 
imrttngir  on  a  shaft,  with  replaceable  man- 
g—we -steel  wearing  plates  bolted  m  place. 
The  lower  tumbler,  as  well  as  the  ladder 
roUer  bearings,  will  i>e  lubricated  by  means 
of  an  automatic  lubrication  system. 

The  ladder  suspension  will  be  of  the  double 
type,  that  is,  a  complete  set  of  suspension 
bars  and  hoisting  blocks  located  on  each 
side  of  the  digging  ladder.  Each  set  of  hoist 
IlBes  and  suspension  bars  will  have  sufficient 
strength  to  hoist  the  ladder  in  case  of  failure 
In  one  of  the  suspension  units.  The  front 
hitnger  bars  wUl  be  provided  with  a  safety 
device  placed  on  the  forward  side,  which  wlU 
be  connected  with  an  Indicator  in  the  winch 
room,  to  stop  the  bucket  line  in  case  seme 
obstruction  has  come  against  the  bar.  It  is 
believed  this  system  Is  flexible  enough  and 
of  sufficient  size  to  give  long  and  useful 
pervtce. 

The  main  drive,  part  of  which  is  the  upper 
tumbler,  is  designed  for  long  life  and  tor 
qxilck  replacement.  The  Palk  Corporation 
cooperated  in  the  design  of  this  unit.  The 
main  drive  is  made  up  of  a  double  train  of 
gears  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  upper 
tumbler  shaft  through  flexible  couplings, 
which  reduces  the  shock  from  the  bucket 
line.  The  upper  tumbler  can  be  replaced 
easily  as  a  unit  by  disconnecting  the  coup- 
lings, making  It  unnecessary  to  move  the 
buU  gears.  Power  will  be  furnished  the  r.iain 
drive  either  by  one  extended  shaft  2.500- 
horsepower  synchronous  alternating  current 
motor,  direct-connected  on  each  side  to  tlie 
gearing  tbrough  reduction  gear  sets  with 
flexible  couplings  and  magnetic  couplings, 
or  by  two  1.250- horsepower  direct-connected 
motors  with  Ward-Leonard  control.  The 
upper  tumbler  will  have  a  maximum  of 
2,563  revolutions  per  minute,  which  is  equal 
to  a  maximum  bucket  line  speed  of  93  feet 
per  minute  or  15.5  buckets  per  minute. 

The  winches  wUl  consist  of  two  ladder- 
hoist  winches,  each  driven  by  a  600-horse- 
power  motor;  two  bowUne  winches;  two 
stem-line  winches:  two  headline  winches; 
one  stern  haul-back  winch;  two  spare-line 
winches  for  repair  and  other  work  on  the 
dredge;  one  spud-hoist  winch;  two  winches 
for  rock-spill  chute  to  barges.  The  ladder- 
hoist  winch  will  be  equipped  with  LlUy  con- 
trol safety  unit  to  limit  the  lowering  speed 
and  also  limit  tlie  maximum  height  and 
depth  to  which  the  ladder  may  be  raised  or 
lowered. 

The  dredge  will  be  held  in  Its  digging  po- 
sition by  either  a  set  of  dual  headlines  2'/^- 
Inch  diameter  and  stern  haul-back  line 
2-lnch  diameter,  or  a  spud,  when  In  Its  dig- 
ging position,  will  be  on  an  angle  with  the 
horizontal  and  fastened  to  tbe  stem  of  the 
dredge. 
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"Hke  iDAfMuminK  at  the  drcdfe  will  b«  by 
f-tDCh-<liunet^r  wtr*  rofMs  from  tlM  four 
eoraan  of  Um  buU. 

Th«  dlspoaal  •yaCcni  vUl  proTWto  for  the 
■MartBlt  bdng  itnnip«l  tato  Um  natn  hop- 
p»  topwi  <ttre«Df  to  Ml  ayraa  approxlmatelj 
•  flwt  wtde  and  14  fert  lonf .  capiibU  oC  tSt- 
lac  to  prrmK  Um  mat«rUla  baiaf  pMnd 
lo  port  or  ataiiXMnl.  Pran  the  tilttnf 
Um  awMrtals  vUI  fo  to  •ltb«r  sid*  to 
Axed  apma  or  elixtte  umI  ibcn  to  «n 
•pprostmatcly  •  feet  wkM  and 
TMb  tMder  wtll  be  •  hMvy* 
tfnty.  •rlf-contaliMd.  manf  nwt  ■Hnl.  fMtfar 
type,  which  baa  bacn  In  ■■•  ta  vartona  itna 
la  nrtaaa  aad  naaiitw  lii—tlinnr  tiM  worUi 
for  tlM  laat  30  y««n  Ptam  thla  faadv  the 
will  drop  into  a  Chut*  wblcb  is  ad- 
vartloally  and  la  oaed  to  deUvar  tbe 
talo    the    barfca    alongstdc    tbc 


aafcty  protarttoit. 

vUl  ba  plaoad.  1b  th«  atern  of  tba 
ttaa  Oleael  (cnaraUnf  system  In  a 
iMaali^  ttaaft  wUl  ba  aooDdproof  and  alr- 
ttmttUammA.  Tbia  pemm  ptaot  oonaista  ol 
four  IJUk^fanapoawv  Olaaai  eogioes.  eacb 
direct -coooaatad  to  on*  ljU&-k:k>«uit  am- 
para.  a^tOO-Tolt.  S^baae.  00-cycie.  aynchrtv 
nous  geoarator  wltb  doubie-abaft  eztcnaioa. 
To  — rb  at  tbaaa  genarators  la  connected  a 
tt.TaO-iavol«ttaiia-per-inli^ut«.  250- 
lai  labia  fnttagii  genera- 
lo  supply  power  to  tba  bow-  and  atern- 
and  on  top  of  tbia  direct-cur- 
rent gei^erator  Is  mounted  a  lO-Uiowatt.  125- 
voit,  1.750-revalutiona-par-mUiute.  v-belt- 
drtvan  exciter.  Tbla  plant  la  also  equipped 
wUb  a  lOO-kUowatt.  altematlng-eunra&i. 
aoMtfaacy  Dtsssi  electric  aet  to  tssisrato 
alactrtc  energy  to  operate  all  tbe  auxllisry 
aqtiipsneat  aboard  tbe  dredge  In  case  of 
aowrgancy.  wben  the  main  Dleeel  electric 
VBlta  are  not  operating. 

The  elcctiicaJ  equipment  la  an  alternating- 
current  dnre  with  an  alternate  employing 
tbc  Ward-Leonard  dlract-cxurent  system  on 
main  drlre  axid  all  tbe  ptlndpal  wlncbea. 


Al-TSaJIATtNO-COBaurt 

Tba  main  drive  la  powered  wttb  s  synchro- 
two  eddy-current 
to  prwKa  smooth  acceleration, 
rartable  operating  speed,  and  cushioning  to 
the  main  driva. 

Tbe  control  la  arranged  with  automatic 
ezcitatloa  at  tba  couplings  to  proride  pre- 
determinad  imh»  of  torque  limit  under  all 


bolst  winch  is  powered  by  two 
latlnff-current.  Tarlable-sp^ed.  wound- 
inductiOD  motors.  Tbe  control  circuit 
proTldes  full  protection  to  both  the  motors 
aqulpcBent  during  hoisting. 
lowarif  cydea. 
Tbe  two  bead  line  winches  and  Um  stani 
baui-back  winch  are  powered  by  altamattng- 
it.  ▼artebla-apaaC  isomimI  rotor,  tndue- 
Tba  sqwlpmaal  Is  arraagcd  wttb 
eeciro)  and  sevarml  spsad  potnta  In 
The  operation  ot  tbe  brakaa 
la  avtMMile  and  ia  tnterloeked  with  the  eoo- 
tfol^alioati  to  prortda  maTtmnm  protacttou. 
•Bd  atara-tlBa  wtnebaa  ara  pow- 
fef  <liact-<wi— t  BMCora  and  are  ar- 
te oparata  on  Ward-Laooard  contral. 
winch  la  equipped  with  automattcally 
ited  bralMa.  Tba  raiaatntng  equipaMOt, 
aa  pumpa.  sentllattBcapMcm.  and  tools, 
la  all  driven  by  standard  altaraaung-ctirrant 


waan-LsoMAaD  onacT-craa&NT  sTsrnt 
The  BMln  drive  will  be  powered  bf  two 
1.230  borsa-powcr  dlract-curreat  motors  op- 
•raung  on  variablo  voltage.  Tba  ooatrol 
for  thla  drtra  wlU  eooatat  of  the  Uteat  daval- 
opment  la  tba  Wftrd-Leanard  system  to  prtv 
vttfa  automatic  torque  UaUt.  variable-speed 
oparatkn,  and  amootb  beealOTation. 
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orcsATntc   data 

tlon  of  Tuba  Manufactur- 

Tuba  ConaoUdated  Oold  riclds. 

yn  of  nany  placer  dredges  with 

dating  back  over  40  years,  it  was 

I   obtain    tbe   assistance   of    their 

department.    As  in  the  design  of 

the  caJcalathaaa  as  to  estimated 

coats  were  flgtueU  on  a  conaerv- 

Bjtperience  has  shown,  aa  men- 

that  tbe  deep  digging  dredge 

yardage  than  the  dredge  to  dig 

n  determining  the  yardages  and 

those  dredges  operated  by  Tuba 

Ool4  yields.  Wttb  esperlence  in 

Mrd  tfcftag.  were  considered. 

speed  of  the  bucket  Une  as 

above,  is  15.5  buckets  per  minute; 

the  yardage  calculations,  a  speed 

per  minute  was  used.     These 

show   the  following: 

outpu'  of  the  dredge:  Annual 

C  X  8  1  M  X  O  sben  C  equals 

bucket  level  full  in  cubic  yards; 

^peed  of  bucket  line  in  buckeu  per 

equals  minutes  per  day;  D  equals 

on  0  days  per  week  basis,  with 

a    X    12   X    1.440   X   313    equals 

cable  yards. 

actual  output  eqiials  10J17.280 

(^>eratlng  efficiency  for  the  deep 

dredge  equals  4.327.000  cubic  yards 

.280  s  50   percent  operating  effl- 

tbe  90-(oot  digging  depth  dredge 

,600  cubic  yards 

the   o| 

vaa  taken  lato 

tune  doe  to  aervlclng  and  rc- 
operatlng  and  major, 
t  time  due  to  maneuvering  the 
iU  cut. 

n  output  due  to  buckets  not  being 
mied  at  all  times  wben  dredge  is 
ng. 
n  output  due  to  bucket  Line  run- 
empty  buckets  when  ralalng  lad- 
0%-fcrswlnglng. 
yfu-dages  are  about  tbe  same  as  ob- 
the    18-cublc-foot    dredges   In 
The  main  reason  for  the  ap- 
yardage  for  the  labor  bucket 
the  bucket  speeds  are  sbout  one- 
t  as  that  far  the  dredges  used  in 
Further,    the    dredge    efD- 
In  the  calculations  are  much 
those  obtained   in   placer   mln- 
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calculations  of  tbc  estimated  costs 

yard  fur  these  proposed  dredges, 

'ting   coat   Itema   were   taken   into 
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suf^Uea. 


Ubor. 

material  and  replacement  parts. 

abor  costs  were  included  all  sal- 

,  and  subsistence  of  the  operating 

rates  in  force  In  the  Canal  Zone 

of  July  1948.  and  included 

of  30  percent.     As  shown  above 

-up  of  the  formula  uaed  In  deter- 

annual    theoreticaJ    yardage,   a 

of  9  days  was  used,  but  if  tbe 

operated  on  a  split  shift.  7-day 

ccet  will  Indicate  a  lower  coat. 

coat  is  computed  on  a  basis  of 

kllowatt-bour  as  eventually  all 

be  delivered  from  the  shore  axul 

vas  considered  conservative. 

of  operating  suppllee.  repair,  and 

materlala  were  made  up  from 


experience  In  placer  mining  dredges  with 
liberal  aUowaace  for  the  conditions  to  be 
found  in  Panama  operations  and  should  ade. 
quately  take  care  of  the  requirements. 

On  this  basis,  the  estimated  unit  operat- 
ing coat,  covering  the  five  Items  mentioned 
above,  was  slightly  over  20  cents  per  cubic 
yard  for  the  deep  digging  dredge  and  slightly 
orer  15  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  the  dredge  to 
dig  90  feet  below  water  level. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  £.  WALTER 

or  PDntSTLVAiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  Insert  the  full  text  of  an 
address  by  Hon.  Herve  J.  LUeureux. 
:::iiief ,  visa  Division,  Departmen'  of  State, 
at  the  annual  conference  of  National 
Council  of  Naturalization  and  Citizen- 
ship held  at  the  Aster  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  on  March  25,  ld49.  I  desire  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  the  fact  that  the  resjwnslble  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  State 
clearly  indicated  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  a  more  selective  system  of  im- 
migration than  the  system  under  which 
we  are  now  operating.  I  have  introduced 
H.  R  3001  which,  if  enacted,  should  meet 
the  needs  of  American  economy  and  of 
the  defense  of  our  country.  I  do  hop« 
that  we  will  be  able  to  schedule  my  bill, 
H.  R  3001.  for  early  consideration. 
szLxcmiG  OTTR  ruTusx  cmasMs 

There  are  two  basic  theorlts  or  funda- 
mental systems  for  tbe  control  of  Immigra- 
tion into  any  country.  One  is  that  no  alien 
shall  be  permitted  to  ^nter  the  national  ter- 
ritory of  a  oovmtry  unless  there  Is  some  spe- 
cific provision  of  the  law  of  the  country 
conc«ned,  which  authorizes  the  sdmission 
of  the  individual  alien  or  the  particular 
class  6f  aliens  to  wbleb  be  belongs.  In  other 
words,  under  this  theory  the  national  law 
of  the  particular  country  bars  all  aliens  from 
admission  into  the  nstional  territory,  except 
in  such  cases  or  classes  of  cases  as  the  law 
may  speciflcally  provide  for  the  admission  of 
aliens. 

The  other  basic  concept  of  immltrration 
control  Is  predicated  upon  the  theory  that  all 
aliens  may  have  tbe  privilege  of  entering  the 
national  territory  of  a  country,  so  far  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  country  Is  concerned, 
unless  there  la  some  particular  provision  in 
the  tiatlcnal  law  which  specifically  provides 
for  the  exclusion  of  an  alien  In  an  Individual 
case,  according  to  the  excluded  class  of  aliens 
to  which  he  belongs.  This  Is  the  fiinda- 
mental  concept  of  im.mlgration  control  which 
Is  followed  by  the  United  States,  although 
most  countries  of  the  world  follow  the  first 
basic  principle  I  have  mentioned. 

You  can  appreciate  the  reason  why  our  im- 
migration laws  are  baaed  upon  the  second 
theoretical  concept.  It  la  simply  a  matter 
of  our  historical  development  as  a  nation 
of  inunigrant  people.  In  the  early  days  of 
our  history  we  welcomed  and  encouraged  all 
immigrants  who  wanted  to  come  here.  We 
needed  manpower  to  develop  the  vast  wilder- 
neas  which  baa  beoooia  what  we  know  today 
as  the  United  Statea  of  America.  We  were 
looking  for  men  and  women  who  wanted  to 
start  a  nev  lUe  in  this  new  world  of  rugged 
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Individual  and  collective  opportunity — men 
and  women  who  loved  human  freedom  and 
who  cherished  political  and  religious  Uberty. 
We  wanted  Inunigrants  who  would  leave  their 
old-world  problems  and  controversies  behind 
them  and  come  here  to  establish  upon  the 
continent  of  North  America,  a  new  nation 
of  jjeople  from  many  lands — a  new  nation 
based  upon  new  political  and  economic  con- 
cepts of  national  life.  That  we  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  U  In  itself  a  tribute  to  the 
sturdy  character  of  our  early  immigranta. 

We  want  to  keep  the  doors  open  for  worthy 
Immigrants  and  yet  preserve  our  heritage. 
We  do  not  wish  to  see  our  favorable  posi- 
tion in  the  world  frittered  away  by  a  lacka- 
daisical immigration  policy  which  woxUd  per- 
mit a  vast  influx  of  people  from  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  who  would  create  inaur- 
mounuble  problems  lor  those  who  are  al- 
ready here. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  and  far-reaching 
achievement  in  the  fields  of  science  and  in- 
vention. In  these  modem  days  of  global- 
flight  aircraft,  radio,  radar,  television,  and 
other  electronic  aa  weU  as  mass-production 
developments,  not  to  mention  atomic  energy, 
we  are  living  in  a  much  smaller  world.  It 
is  also  a  mere  highly  developed  civUization 
from  many  points  of  view.  There  la,  there- 
fore, sound  basis  for  a  new  concept  of  Im- 
migration control.  We  need  to  have  a  more 
selective  immigration  policy  in  the  interests 
of  ovir  own  people,  and  yet  we  would  not 
close  the  door  to  immigrants  who,  for  their 
own  benefit  alone,  may  desire  to  come  to  thla 
country. 

In  a  more  technical  sense,  it  has  been  our 
practice  in  past  years  to  follow  the  ttrst- 
come-flrst -served  nile  In  granting  the  priv- 
ilege of  immigration  into  the  United  Statea. 
This  was  neceaaary  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  impoaed  numerical  as  weU  as  qtiaU- 
tative  restrictions  upon  the  entry  of  im- 
migrants into  this  country.  In  other  words, 
when  you  have  more  applicants  for  permis- 
sion to  enter  than  there  are  seats  in  the 
hall  it  is  cvistomary  for  people  to  line  up  at 
the  entrance.  Those  first  in  line  may  be 
admitted,  but  the  hall  may  be  fiUed  before 
the  last  person  in  line  is  reached. 

In  enacting  our  quota  immigration  laws 
CMlgtess  has  provided  that  we  msy  take 
eertaln  imr  igranu  out  of  line  and  move 
them  ahead  of  others.  This  we  caU  granting 
a  preference.  But  Congress  has  stipulated 
precisely  in  the  law  the  classes  which  may 
be  granted  such  a  preference  ever  others, 
whom  we  call  nonpreference  immigrants. 
We  are  therefore  precluded  from  taking  other 
persons  out  of  their  normal  order  and,  in 
effect,  granting  to  them  an  unauthorized 
preference,  or  a  preference  not  provided  by 
law. 

The  only  occupational  preference  author- 
ized by  law  is  for  aliens  having  skill  in  agri- 
culture above  that  of  an  ordinary  farm 
laborer,  but  the  law  provides  that  this  shall 
not  apply  to  applicants  who  are  chargeable 
to  quotas  of  less  than  300  annually,  and  It 
Is.  of  course.  In  the  quotas  smaller  than 
300  annually  that  preference  may  mean  the 
difference  between  coming  to  the  United 
Btatrr  or  not  being  able  to  come  at  all  be- 
enr  of  the  heavy  demand  for  visas  on 
the  part  of  aliens  who  are  the  close  relatives 
of  citizens  or  residents  and  who  are  entitled 
to  preference  as  such  in  acordance  with  the 
law. 

Our  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  work  cf  controlling  immigration  into 
the  United  States  primarily  at  the  foreign 
source,  throtigh  the  visa  or  double-check 
system  shows  that  there  is  sound  basis  for 
an  amendment  of  the  law  wliich  will  enable 
us  to  penetrate  further  Into  the  field  of 
selective  immigration.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  tell  Amerlcmn  Industrial,  commercial 
and  scientlflc  Institutions  and  firms  that 
they  may  not  bring  to  the  United  States 
as  inunigrants  out  of  the  regular  turn  on 


a  quota  waiting  list,  a  highly  skilled  and 
greatly  needed  technician  or  scientist.  In 
some  such  cases  it  may  be  many  years  be- 
fore the  aliens  they  OMf  daabe  to  bring  to 
this  coxmtry  can  be  reaolMd  on  tbe  waiting 
list. 

This  situation,  in  my  opinion.  Is  one  that 
would  justify  early  remedial  legislation,  not 
for  the  purpoee  of  assisting  for  his  own  sake, 
an  immigrant  who  wants  to  come  here  as 
aoon  as  possible,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Important  Amercan  interests 
Involved  to  fill  an  urgent  need,  which  in 
turn  will  provide  for  greater  activity  and 
expansion  of  our  business  and  industry  and 
provide  more  and  greater  employment  for 
our  citizens  and  residents.  In  other  words, 
a  sovereign  nation  should  have  the  power  to 
select  and  bring  immigrants  into  its  terri- 
tory whenever  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
to  do  so.  Instead  of  filling  up  the  quotas  year 
in  and  year  out  with  immigrants  who.  for 
their  own  sakes,  desire  to  enter,  regardless 
of  whether  they  may  be  able  to  make  any 
appreciable  contribution  to  the  national 
welfare. 


The  Future  of  Israd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NFW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing address,  delivered  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  State  of  Israel  to  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Eliahu  Elath,  be- 
fore the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  February  28, 1949, 1  am  sure  will  prove 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  Congress. 
It  will  go  far  toward  dispelling  much  of 
the  misinformation  prevalent  about  the 
new  State  of  Israel: 

Thx  Putcsx  of  Lssaxl 

Two  generations  ago  our  early  settlers  in 
the  Holy  Land  were  faced  with  three  major 
tasks:  to  colonize  an  arid  and  half -empty 
country:  to  establish  a  modem,  progressive 
society;  and  to  rebuild  a  national  community 
in  the  ancient  homeland  of  the  Jewish  people. 

For  400  years  the  Ottoman  Turks  had  ruled 
Palestine.  The  Ottoman  Turks  were  not 
colonizers  but  military  conquerors,  who  did 
very  little  Indeed  to  develop  agriculture  and 
industry.  Trade  was  largely  left  to  foreign- 
ers, and  public  services  and  communications 
were  badly  neglected.  This  applied  in  par- 
ticular to  provinces,  such  as  Palestine,  wliich 
were  poor  In  natural  resources  and  remote 
from  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
empire 

This  policy,  especially  since  the  decine  ol 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  a  disastroxis  effect  on  economic  life  in 
Palestine.  The  desert  encroached  on  culti- 
vated land  and  Bedouin  chieftains  rxiied  large 
parts  of  the  country,  robbing  farmers,  attack- 
ing trade  caravans,  and  paralyzing  the 
economy  in  the  towns.  PoUowing  the  ex- 
ample of  earlier  conquerors,  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  systematically  deforested  the  coun- 
try. The  coastal  zone  and  the  valley  cA 
■sdraelon,  today  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Israel,  were  covered  by  swamps.  Malaria, 
together  with  the  general  insecurity,  depopu- 
lated the  countr3rside.  Many  peasants  fled 
into  towns,  but  there  too  arts  and  crafts  de- 
clined, particularly  since  the  eighteenth 
century  when  cheap  manufactured  goods 
were  Imported  from  Buroi>e  at  an  increasing 
pace.  The  general  decline  of  the  country 
caused  large-scale  emigration.    Before  World 


War  I  many  thousands  of  Arabs  left  Palestine 
every  year  on  their  way  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  other  happier  and  more  prosper- 
Oiis  lands. 

At  that  time  a  new  and  dynamic  factor 
entered  the  scene.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Jewish  communlues 
in  eastern  Europe  were  aroused  by  the  ideal 
of  return  to  Zion.  Individual  Jews  had  been 
Immigrating  into  Palestine  for  many  cen- 
ttirles.  But  the  1880"s  saw  the  beginning  of 
organized  Jewish  colonization   in  Palestine. 

Many  parallels  can  be  drawn  between  the 
colonization  of  the  United  States  and  the 
work  of  our  settlers.  Draining  swamps, 
building  roads,  and  establishing  settlements 
in  the  wilderness,  our  pioneers  led  a  typically 
frontier  life  which,  with  its  adventures  and 
satisfactions,  attracted  the  most  vigorous 
and  devoted  youth  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  Chalutzim.  or  pioneers,  became  one  of 
the  most  respected  elements  in  Palestine's 
Jewish  community.  Our  pioneers,  like  the 
early  American  settlers,  learned  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  adjustment  to  climate  and  local 
conditions  from  the  native  population.  Biit 
they  brought  about  fundamental  cbangaa  > 
through  the  Introduction  of  western  methods 
and  scientific  knowledge 

On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  great  dif- 
ferences between  the  colonisation  of  thla 
ry  and  the  upbuilding  of  Israel.  Tour 
'lers  took  their  land  by  the  rt^ht  of 
settlement:  we  had  to  buy  it.  mostly  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.  Your  settlers  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  colonial  administration  and 
later  an  independent  American  Oovemnient. 
We  Uved,  untU  last  May.  under  foreign  gov- 
ernments which — with  the  short  exception 
of  the  early  period  of  the  mandate — were 
either  hostile  or,  at  least,  not  very  encourag- 
ing. 

EaaLT  rnunsM 

Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine  was  car- 
ried out  simultaneously  in  different  ways.  At 
first,  villages  on  the  European  pattern  mrt 
established  in  the  coastal  aone.  in  Galilee 
and  near  Jerusalem  with  the  majority  of 
workers  being  hired  Arab  laborers.  These 
settlements  were  not  too  succeaeful  because 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
tbe  general  insecurity  in  tbe  coxmtry,  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  Jewish  settlers.  Tbey 
were  saved  from  complete  economic  colls  pee 
only  by  large  subveBttooa  from  Jewish  phil- 
anthropists  such  as  Baran  Hirsch  and  Baron 
Etothschild. 

A  new  phase  began  early  in  this  century 
following  the  establishment  of  the  World 
Zionist  OrgaBiOBtlon  in  1897.  The  second 
wave  of  imalpwfelon  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  brought  to  Palestine  highly  ldeall«le 
youth  who  tned  to  blend  their  national 
social  ideals  in  a  uniqiie  sjmtbesis.  1 
found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  cheap 
Arab  labor  on  Jewish  farms  without  giving 
up  a  minimum  standard  of  civUlaation. 
They,  therefore,  organised  themselves  in  in- 
dependent groups  which  were  given  land  ac- 
quired by  the  Jewlab  national  fund  and  sup- 
plied with  capital  by  Zionist  Funds.  Accord- 
ing to  Biblical  law,  land  wtm  laaaed  to  them 
for  49  years  at  a  nominal  fee.  and  they  were 
allowed  to  repay  the  capital  they  received 
over  a  long  period  ol  years.  The  Zionist  or- 
ganization which  planned  their  colonization 
efforts  stressed  national,  not  material  con- 
siderations alone,  and  established  settle- 
ments not  mainly  in  places  where  it  waa 
most  profitable  for  the  settlers,  but  where  new 
villages  would  strengthen  the  foothold  of 
the  Jewish  commimlty  in  the  country.  Thiia. 
compact  blocks  of  settlements  emerged  and 
their  security  waa  safeguarded  by  the  set- 
tlers* own  watchman  organisation  which  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  tbe  Haganah  and  so.  In- 
directly, the  forerunner  of  our  present  de- 
fense army  of  Israel. 

These  new  settlements  also  showed  more 
foresight  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
The   old«   colon  *e«   were   largely   based   on 
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and  the  air  lor  fxirther  devel- 
recent  months  we  have  ener- 
getically beiun  to  build  up  a  merchant  ma- 
rine and  w  hope  that  boats  under  Israel's 
flay  wtU  caxy  a  considerable  percentage  of 
ts  and  tourists  in  tha  future. 
Deep  sea  ftihlng,  especially  In  Elath  on  the 
Red  Sea.  w  U  also  be  promoted.  Israel  lies 
at  tha  croea  oads  of  the  worlJ.  near  the  Junc- 
thiee  continents.  Before  tiie  last 
>ecame  one  of  the  major  airports 
tn  tbe  Mid  lie  Bast  and  we  are  determined 
to  put  fortli  every  ^ort  to  maka  it  an  even 
mere  impoi  tant  center  of  air  communica- 
Uons. 

Alt  tbeea  [development  achemes  will  be  ac- 
oalatated  with  the  help  of  the  •lOO.ooo.uOO 
loan  ((rante  1  by  the  United  Stataa  Bxpurt-Im- 
port  Bank  t< )  our  new  state.  Wa  trust  that,  in 
adMltian.  pilvate  capital  will  be  Invested  In 
jrowlng  pace.  The  Government 
of  Israel  w  tlcomes  such  Investment  and  la 
willing  to  extend  every  facility  and  advan- 
tage to  private  foreign  invaators. 

help  of  international  loans,  pri- 
and  contributions  of  Jewish  in- 
lind  organizations  all  over  the 
wor!d.  we  b^pe  to  enlarge  Israel's  productiv- 
ity to  tbe  1  itmoat  and  to  make  of  our  new 
tba  most  prosperous  and  pro- 
cot^^itrles  in  the  Middle 
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century.      Messianic     dreamers     attempted 
short  cuts  to  it. 

As  I  already  mentioned.  TO  years  ago.  a 
new  type  of  practical  idealists  t>egan  to  work 
for  it.  They  went  back  to  the  land.  They 
built  a  new  Jewish  society,  the  future  State 
of  Israel,  from  Its  very  fotindatlons  Their 
eirorts  laid  the  groundwork.  The  Balfour  • 
Declaration  gave  this  effort  both  recognition 
and  fresh  Impetus.  The  gigantic  tragedy  of 
our  people  during  the  Second  World  War 
Intensified  Its  iirgency. 

In  that  war.  Jewish  Palestine  fought  as  a 
distinct,  national  unit.  Statehood  censed 
to  be  a  mere  historic  ideal.  It  became  an 
immediate   political   objective. 

The  emancipation  of  the  entire  Arab  Mid- 
dle East  made  the  denial  of  statehood  to 
Jewish  Palestine  an  anomaly.  As  tbe  col- 
lapse of  the  mandatory  regime  became  Im- 
minent. Independence  came  within  the  grssp 
of  the  Jewish  people.  Basing  Itself  upon  Its 
natural  right  to  independence,  the  Jewish 
people  In  Palestine,  through  Its  elected  rep- 
resentatives proclaimed  tbe  State  of  Israel 
on  May  14.  1948.  a  few  hours  before  the  Brit- 
ish mandate  came  to  an  end. 

The  future  historian  will  undoubtedly 
recognize  that  It  was  not  November  29.  1947. 
but  Mav  14.  1948.  that  was  the  decisive  event 
and  turning  point  In  the  fight  for  a  Jewish 
stote. 

On  that  very  day.  the  invasion  of  Palestine 
by  Arab  forces  from  the  outside  began  under 
the  eyes  of  the  British  Army. 

WAS  or  UfDEPCNDENCS 

We  now  can  say  with  full  confidence  and 
satisfaction  that  in  the  Anal  analysis,  it  waa 
better  (or  us  that  we  had  to  defend  our  Stato 
alone,  rather  than  to  huve  it  defended  by 
American  or  Russian  soldiers.  Future  gen- 
erations will  be  proud  of  that  fact.  It  made 
our  independence  more  secure  and  more  sta- 
ble, both  morally  and  politically 

It  was  their  courage  and  their  faith  wtiich 
enabled  the  Jewish  people  in  Israel  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  subjections  into  solid  na- 
tionhood, and  to  withstand  the  hoeule  intent 
of  nations  many  times  their  numt)er  and 
far  richer  in  the  resourcas  of  war. 

The  Jewish  people  everywhere,  and  we  In 
Israel  in  particular,  can  be  satisfied  with  tha 
actilevements  of  this  year.  Throughout 
these  crucial  months,  oxir  people  have  been 
engaged  not  only  in  fighting  and  creating  a 
modem  army,  but  In  building  up  the  new 
state,  with  the  utmost  energy  and  devotion. 

More  than  SO  new  settlements  have  been 
estaWtshad  tn  different  parts  of  the  country. 
At  prssant.  idmost  36.000  immigrants  reach 
the  shores  of  Israel  every  month,  where  they 
joyfully  }oln  their  brothers  and  sisters,  shar- 
ing their  happiness  and  grief,  as  well  as  their 
responsibilities.  Israel  heals  their  wounds. 
gives  them  new  hope  and  renewed  confidence 
in  tbemselvaa,  and  makes  of  them  useful  and 
oonstmotlw  eltlBBita  of  the  new  state. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  mandatory  ndmlnis- 
tratloa.  a  democratic  self-government  has 
risen  in  Israel.  It  functions  with  devotion, 
sOctency.  and  foresight. 

When  our  young  men  and  women  so  gal- 
lantly roee  to  the  defense  of  our  Infant  state, 
they  ware  fighting  not  only  for  the  existence 
of  tbat  state,  but  for  the  survival  of  those 
sptrttaai  and  moral  valuee  that  the  Jews  first 
gave  to  humanity  and  which  we  iMlleved  had 
been  accepted  as  a  basis  of  conduct  for  the 
whole  dvtllasd  world. 

In  this  war.  It  waa  primarily  not  the  ma- 
terial weapons  of  modem  warfare  which  gave 
our  SDldiera  the  courage  and  spirit  to  defeat 
a  superior  force,  but  the  Ideals  of  cur  ances- 
tore  and  the  genuine  democratic  convictions 
of  tbe  Jewlab  society  tn  Israel. 

It  ts  ooBimon  knowledge  that  the  Arab 
soldiers,  though  better  armed  and  better 
equipped,  were  not  moved  by  equally  strong 
emotions  and  deep  oonvlcttons.  nor  were  they 
aUa  to  face  tba  moral   superiority   of  our 
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pioneers.  The  Jewish  victory  over  the  Arabs 
was  in  reality  a  victory  of  a  socially  and 
economically  progressive  community  over  a 
stagnant  and  decaying  feudalism. 

Our  war  for  liberty  and  Independence  in 
Israel  has  been  a  costly  war.  We  have  sacri- 
ficed thousands  of  our  best  boys  and  girls 
Many  settlements  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. The  Jewish  commuity  of  Jerusalem 
has  suffered  beyond  words.  But  there  was 
no  sacrifice  too  dear  or  too  great  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  countless  genera- 
tions; to  make  the  Jewish  people  in  Israel 
free,  to  give  the  remnants  of  European  Jewry 
a  home,  and  to  assure  the  existence  of  Israel 
M  an  independent  nation. 

Our  armistice  agreement  with  Egypt  at 
Rhodes  is  an  Important  landmark  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Israel  with  the  United  Nations  and 
with  the  Arab  world.  We  now  look  forward 
hopefully  to  successful  armistice  negotia- 
tions with  the  other  Arab  states  and  to  the 
early  transformation  of  the  armistice  into  a 
final  peace  settlement  by  agreement  between 
us  and  our  neighbors.  We  are  gratified  by 
the  historical  achievement  which  this  agree- 
ment represents  for  the  United  Nations, 
which  by  the  wise  and  moderate  exercise  of 
Its  authority  has  demonstrated  Its  capacity 
to  contribute  to  peace  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  world. 

When  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  we 
shall  endeavor  to  contribute  our  share  to  the 
peace  and  secxirlty  of  the  world  and  to  the 
constructive  cooperation  between  nations 

May  1  assure  you.  however,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  we  dare  not  exaggerate  our 
present  victory  over  the  Arabs,  and  assume 
that  the  rout  of  their  armies  on  the  battle- 
field alone  will  be  enough  to  assure  our  se- 
curity in  the  coming  years. 

While  strengthening  Israel  is  the  main 
guarantee  for  our  survival,  we  shall  simul- 
taneously launch  on  a  far-sighted  and  states- 
manlike policy  of  rapprochement  and  under- 
standing with  our  neighbors,  in  trying  to 
build  bridges  and  not  walls  between  us. 
We  shall  not  spare  any  effort  to  look  for 
closer  relations  and  cooperation  with  the 
Arabs  and  the  other  peoples  in  the  Middle 
East. 

THX  "TTimr  EAST 

While  we  preserve  and  continue  to  develop 
the  western  features  of  our  civilizauon,  of 
which  we  are  so  proud,  and  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  success  of  our  cause, 
we  must  remember  that  our  destiny  will 
depend  In  many  respects  on  what  will  happen 
in  the  Middle  East.  Nothing  would  be  more 
dangerous,  therefore,  than  to  follow  a  policy 
of  isolation  or  indifference  to  what  is  happen- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  world :  The  Arab  coun- 
tries, Turkey.  Iran,  and  even  India.  We  shall 
have  to  assign  our  best  p>eople  to  cultural, 
political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  activities 
on  that  vital  front  in  our  foreign  relations 

A  new  dynamic  and  democratic  Jewish 
society  is  now  t>eing  established  In  the  heart 
of  the  Middle  Bast.  The  neighboring  Arab 
countries  are  still  struggUng  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  semileudal  social  structure, 
their  backward  economy,  their  diseases  and 
illiteracy  and  their  r«ulting  political  In- 
stability. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
world  of  today  there  can  be  no  security  with- 
out social  and  economic  stability. 

Israel  can  be,  and  we  will  endeavor  to 
make  her.  an  example  for  these  countries  to 
follow. 

Israel  wfoits  Arab  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress In  her  own  interest,  rhe  economies  of 
Israel  and  its  neighboring  countries  are 
complementary  We  have  to  import  the 
majority  of  our  food  and  our  raw  matolals, 
much  ol  which  used  to  come  from  the  Arab 
countries.  For  instance.  Transjordan  be- 
fore the  last  war  sent  to  Palestine  over  00 
percent  of  Its  exports,  the  major  portion  of 
which  went  to  the  Jewish  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  products  ol  our  mdiis- 


trles  normally  have  a  large  market  in  tbe 
Arab  states. 

Future  development  schemes  in  that  part 
of  the  world  such  as  the  Jordan  Valley  Au- 
thority, will  benefit  both  Israel  and  us 
neighbors.  We  sincerely  hope  that  after  the 
Arab  states  are  reconciled  to  the  existence 
of  an  Independent  Israel,  the  common  eco- 
nomic interests  will  come  into  the  fore- 
ground. Economic  cooperation  will  pave  the 
way  to  other  forms  of  cooperation  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbors  m  the  Middle  East. 

The  great  potentialities  of  that  part  of 
the  world  may  contribute  much,  if  properly 
organized  and  managed,  to  the  welfare,  prog- 
ress, and  security  of  the  entire  world. 

Israel  Is  Inspired  by  the  desire  to  add  Its 
share  to  this  noble  and  Important  task  and 
to  the  better  understanding  and  cooperation 
of  peoples  everywhere. 


Not  Just  Digits  in  a  Budget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  previously  granted.  I  insert 
herewith  an  article  by  Doris  Lockennan, 
associate  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  on  March  27.  1949: 
NOT  JUST  oicrrs  ut  a  budcxt 
I  By  Doris  Lockennan  | 

It  must  l>e  ironic  to  people  on  relief  to  read 
the  accounts  of  the  running  political  joust 
l)etween  the  county  commissioners  and  the 
lx>ard  of  the  Pulton  county  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, given  dignity  by  such  respected  bodies 
as  the  grand  jury  and  the  taxpayers,  and  to 
understand  that  they  are  simply  considered 
as  statistics  in  the  over-all  scheme  of  things. 
I  have  a  (eellng  that  the  most  blunted  and 
degraded  human  being  on  the  dole,  uncon- 
sciously considers  himself  a  person,  crippled, 
deserted.  111.  unlucky,  down-at-the-heels, 
hungry  or  homeless,  but  never,  even  in  the 
depths  of  greatest  despair,  as  simply  a  figure 
in  the  budget. 

Fulton  County  has  been  witnessing,  in  the 
last  10  dasrs  or  so,  a  pushing  and  shoving  for 
power  and  prestige,  in  the  fine  old  name  of 
balancing  the  budget.  Without  reading  the 
Intent  beyond  apparent  facts,  the  situation  is 
this: 

Fulton  County  Welfare  Department  re- 
quested an  appropriation  of  (965.000  from 
the  county  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
coming  year  This  was  to  be  added  to  State 
and  Federal  funds  that  last  year  added  up 
to  $3,533,809.10  as  their  part  In  the  care  of 
ovir  old.   helpless  young,  unemployable. 

The  estimate  was  a  little  higher  than  last 
years  budget,  because  1.600  more  persons 
have  been  added  to  the  rolls,  and.  in  addi- 
tion, there  was  an  Item  of  $36,000  to  operate 
Oak  Hill  Homes,  the  fine  new  institution 
planned  for  protection  of  dependent  children, 
just  completed  and  not  yet  put  into  use. 
There  were  also  modest  plans  for  an  im- 
proved program. 

After  discussion  between  the  County  Man- 
ager. A.  B.  Puller,  and  the  commissioners, 
the  request  shrunk  to  $88S.000  with  the  elim- 
ination of  a  contingency  fund,  and  the  com- 
missioners then  asked  Managfg-  Puller.  Wel- 
fare Director  Weibom  BUs  and  Welfare 
iKiard  chairman  Ivan  AUen  to  go  before 
the  grand  jury  to  ask  for  approval  of  a  two- 
mill,  tax  levy  for  welfare. 


Kow  the  word  "mtllage"  has  fallen  Into 
disrepute  long  ago.  because  it  can  be  mis- 
Interpreted  with  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  a  word.  In  1940.  the  grand  jury  recom- 
mended and  the  commissioners  ordered  a 
levy  of  2\  mills  for  welfare:  In  1941.  1943 
and  1944.  a>^  mills.  The  grand  jury  has 
never  recommended  less  than  2>i  mills,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

This  year  the  welfare  board  asked  for  2 
mills  •  •  •  not  extra  mills,  but  2  mills, 
provided  the  over -all  tax  levy  should  not  l>e 
increased.  It  hoped  such  a  levy  would  not 
only  hold  the  relief  lines,  but  would  finance 
an   Improved   program  of   rehabilitation. 

There  are  differences  ol  interpretation,  but 
the  grand  Jury  failed  to  recommend  the  2- 
mill  le\'y.  They  referred  to  :t  aa  a  2-mlll 
extra  levy,  and  In  a  mood  of  reckless  econ- 
omy, they  voted  It  down. 

The  county  commissioners  instructed  their 
manager  to  adopt  a  working  budget  of  $820.- 
000  and  a  legal  budget  of  $710,000,  earmarked 
for  public  welfare  A  matter  of  $30,000  rent 
has  since  been  allowed  the  welfare  budget. 
The  result  was  the  announcement  of  a  cur- 
tailed program.  Several  privato  agencies 
were  told  they  could  no  longer  participate 
in  the  public  funds,  and  it  was  declared  that 
rolls  would  be  "froaen"  to  meet  restrictions. 
Anguished  howls  were  heard  from  privato 
agencies  who  have  good  voices,  but  no  sound 
has  t)een  forthcoming  from  the  imemploy- 
ables  who  make  up  722  of  the  11.747  cases  on 
Pulton  County's  relief  rolls,  nor  tbe  1.776 
children  directly  Involved,  nor  the  400 
youngsters  who  receive  protective  care.  Tney 
have  never  had  much  of  a  lobby. 

Now  all  of  thU  Is  confusing  to  citl»n8  as 
well  as  "reliefers." 

At  a  peak,  or  certainly  just  a  few  minutes 
past  the  peak,  of  the  greatest  earnings  In 
our  history,  why  is  Pulton  Coimty  so  poor 
it  cannot  tax  itself  2  mills,  not  extra,  but  in- 
clude 2  mills  m  Its  allotment  for  the  indi- 
gent and  helpless?  If  It  Is  so  financially  in- 
secure, what  vjf  the  futtire  when  heralded 
disinflation  will  take  its  toll  In  Incomes? 

And  how  do  we  figure  a  community  can 
protest  bureaucracy  and  decry  Federal  pa- 
ternalism, holding  out  for  self-rule,  local 
option,  and  States  rights,  when  we  say  we 
cannot  take  care  of  our  own  unemployable? 
It  is  simply  asking  for  a  rettim  of  the  Fed- 
eral dole. 

For  people  are  not  going  to  be  permitted 
to  drop  on  the  streets  and  die  of  hunger. 
We  will  pay  the  taxes  to  care  for  them,  even- 
tually, one  way  or  another. 

In  case  this  sounds  like  naaudlln  senti- 
mentality, it  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
average  person  on  direct  relief  in  Fulton 
Cotmty  receives  $18.44  a  month.  If  that  al- 
lowance can  be  dropped  lower  with  hiunane 
consideration,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
done.  Of  course,  the  cynics  who  always  dis- 
cover the  ladies  llvhig  lu  mink  coaU  on 
charity,  will  point  to  an  Isolated  Instance  or 
two  where  that  money  is  being  squandered 
by  some  undeserving  mother  who  neglects 
her  children  and  shows  other  evidences  of 
ingratitude.  But,  by  and  large,  you  don't 
get  far  into  orgies  wltb  $18^11  per  person  per 
month 

Actually,  all  this  Is  rhetorical  because  at 
best  our  public-relief  system  is  only  a  stop- 
gap. It  Is  as  outmoded  as  the  man  trying  to 
stiield  his  family  from  mortar  fire  by  holding 
a  silk  umbrella  loyally  over  their  heads  dur- 
ing a  battle.  If  he  had  sense  enough  to  hold 
the  umbrella,  he  should  have  thought  of 
trying  to  wipe  out  the  source  at  the  mortar 

flrie 

What  every  planner  Itnovs,  ts  that  we 
should  take  every  cent  of  money  we  can  spare 
and  rehabilltato  families,  especially  where 
there  are  children  still  in  the  formative 
stagea.  so  they  will  not  wind  up  undernour- 
ished and  falling  In  school,  ill.  and  dependent 
at  Grady  Hospital,  delinquent  and  criminals 
in  JaU.  eventually  married  and  deserted  and 
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on  ttukrttj  vtUi  • 


at  tturd  crop 


try  to  CM  n^^^rttn^  father*  b«ek 

IblUty.  provMa  tood  and  a&cttcr 

bolat«r    bcarai.   howtnt.   and 

aU    V*   can    apar*.    xaAng 

pvtrat*  and  potaUs  agiiMy  avmllabl*  tn 

tettiirc 

It  wbMM  east  Bontfy.    But  ««  are  earaful  to 
repair  feotaa  to  our  atrecta.  lest  tbcy  get  big 


«•«■■«•  for  eorlMln  Is  to  take 

mm  of  our  own  aoetalotleal  dtMaaea.  ao  tlMt 
ttey  can   maaaf*   tMttar   wUh   thmkr  cma 

-Chat  we  bare  with  o*  always. 

aon't  have  to  eatabUah  a  hierarchy  of 
ty  to  Icarc  them  for  a  legacy. 


AM)7merH.R.2SlC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAi-iTOunA 

tM  TH2  BOCSB  OP  BSPBtfSZrrATIVB 

Wednesdat.  March  30.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAa  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
l^tMiiaij  8. 1SM9. 1  Introduced  H  R  2516. 
•  MO  to  amend  the  Housing  Act  of  1948. 
ITnder  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
tn  tbe  RxcoM).  I  wish  to  include  an 
Analysis  of  H  R  2516 

AMMLrmm  o*  a.  a  aaia 
Thtt  MU  mpplemenia  wtlliit  alda  kf  a 
pevgram  of  direct  ftdaral  loaaa  at  lower 
Interest  rates  to  meet  the  housing  needs  oi 
tnoooM  fanUiies  whose  needs  have 
vntU  now  The  purpoee  of 
la  to  flu  the  gap  between  faml- 
tba  Isffvl  aUilble  (or  public  bous- 
id  those  bslua  the  level  of  income 
tbay  can  obtain  privately  nnawad 
(even  with  the  proposed  UkvailMd 
amemlmenu )  The  hrmstng  p>^ 
TMed  through  direct  rsderai  loans  la  lim- 
ited to  tMBtUes  who  faaimt  afford  to  ob- 
tam  hoaatot  vader  the  aBortga^e-insuraoce 
system  and  other  caisting  aids  to  private 
fcottslng. 


A<linln>wrsHcni  has 

as  a  constituent  unit  «lth 
at  tba  ksad  o<  it.    The  Job  to 


lies  Is  so  larga 
for  a  separata  dUMstttuaat  sgancy  to  baadle 
Iba*  Jsb  without  the  diversion  of  other 
peassat  pragraow.  Mureovsr.  the  tool  of  di- 
rect landlBg  fbr  prtvata  construction  Is  one 
vbAsb  appropriately   bekngs  to  a  separate 

Loaaa  lor  tba  tfaaalopoMnt  or  aoqutsition 
of  boMBBC  for  temWaa  at  lower  income  is 
■aAs  to  moMal  owaanMp  or  cooperative 
feavMiig  carpofaMana  wi4srtaklng  pro)scts 
wlltnh  are  restricted  in  occupancy  to  mem« 
aerporatloo:  also  to  other  non- 
DOS.  In  addition,  loans  are 
mmOr  '-•  mltsd  4Mdaort  eorporatloos  or 
other  ratlotis  wtfltad  by  law.  regula- 

ti.  IK  atract  so  sa  to  — aicrm  to  the 

r«<;uirt:iue:.'ji    of    the    Ooaaastssbmer    as    to 
rents,  rau  of  return,  and  methods  of 


The  loans  bear  Interest  at  not  leas  than 
the  going  rederal  rata  of  tatsrast.  plus  oue- 
half  d  I  percent  toward  eovarlng  the  cost 
of  a<iinmtstr'itloD  Tba  program  Involves  ao 
■obstdy  aa  cuch  but  osakee  money  avallaUa 
to  nonprofit  and  limited -dividend  opsrstteas 
on  a  basts  ispisssntlng  the  eost  of  the  owasy 
to  the  UoverasMat.  Tba  loans  are  rspayo 
able  within  a  period  rapMHMlng  the  estl- 
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life  of  the  (voperty  but  not  to 
vara. 

of  a  00-year  loan  at  3  percent 

the  going  Federal  rate  of  2^ 

ooa-haU  of  l  percent)  the  car- 

applleaUe  to  a  mortgage  loan 

a  dwelling   are   t34  a   month. 

with    the    present    carrying 

double  that  amount  on  the 

baste  of  a  a5-year  mort- 

414    percent   interest   plus   one- 

peroent  premium.     Actually,   the 

saving  and  flnanctng  cost  amounts 

with  the  Qnanclng 

MjOOO  mortgage  on  a  borne  pur- 

the    present    FHA    lns\irance 

newly  constructed  homes. 

a  monthly  reduction  of  cost  of 

per  month  under  the  new   pro- 

ofcnpared  with  a  606  rental  bousing 

wi^h  present  financing  over  a  period 

7  months  at  4  percent  interest 

I  lalf  of   1   percent   Insurance   pre- 

upon  an  M.OOO  mortgage  1 . 

afnngs  of  916  to  $22  per  month  make 

to    reach    a   substantially    lower 

Income  scale  and  meet  the  needs 

proportloa   of    moderate-income 

World  War  n  as  well  as  other 

are   presently   unable   to   rent 

within  their  means. 

loner  is  authorized  to  issue 

of  notes  Initially  for  the  pur- 

these  loans.     This  limit  is 

ly  an  equal  amount  tn  each  of  the 

1951.  and   1953.     The  notes  are 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

the  ctirrent  average  rate  on  out- 

tbligatlons  of   the   United   States 

and  obligations  issued  to  the  Sec- 

^e  Treasury   are  secured   by   the 

of  the  borrowers  from  the  Housing 

and   repaid   from    the 

such  loana.    The  loan  authorlza- 

It  possible  to  buUd  about  130.000 

year  during  each  of   the   next  4 

la  available  solely  for 

me  tbamM  who  cannot  now  be 

privately  financed  housing. 


:h«rg  a 


Adn  intetratlon 


Hotur  of  Decisioa 


ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

<v  mw  jiBsrr 
BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ruesdaif.  Apiil  5.  1949 
RpDINO.     Mr.    Speaker,    some 


people  net  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  America  must  have  ques- 
tioned so;  DC  years  back,  whether  Amer- 
ica was  c  ipatale  of  fulfilling  the  role  of 
world  lealer.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  no 
room  for  questioning  now.  For  Amer- 
ica has  p  ived  the  way  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  world — and  nations  once 
«Dd  Memlngly  hopeiesi  as 

of  the  last  war.  havg  taken  a 
new  leaa4  on  UXe.     And  their  peoples 
havtai  fe  t  the  sprtns  of  democracy  have 

heir  determinatior  to  rebuild. 
m  so  doiiig  they  Join  hands  with  us  in 
a  ooBHDon  purpose — against  a  common 
eneagr.  wndoubtedly  the  pace  belm  wt 
b  indeed  i  f luloui  one  in  history.  There 
are  manj  questions  yet  to  be  resolved 
and  Ameica  must  point  the  way  still 


further, 
appeared 


American  3  on  April  3  \»  very  timely  since 


It  points 


The  following  editorial  which 
in    the    II    Progresso    Italo- 


out  the  effect  which  our  role 


has  had  on  Italy,  who  only  recently  re- 
coiled from  commimistic  domination, 
and  how  It  continues  to  look  to  America 
for  a  just  determination  of  its  territorial 
problems : 

HooB  or  DscisioN 

Today,  the  Marshall  plan  is  1  year  old. 
Within  24  hours,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
leading  democratic  nations  of  Europe  wUl 
gather  in  Washington  to  sign  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  On  Tuesday,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  will  convene  at  Lake 
Success.  What  a  furious  pace  of  history. 
How  crowded  are  these  days  with  events  vital 
to  the  fate  of  whole  peoples,  of  all  mankind. 

As  we  shift  history's  spotlight  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York  and  as  we  ponder  the 
enormity  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
statesmen  of  the  free  nations,  we  can  only 
pray  for  their  best  judgment  and  success. 
Their  decisions  will  affect  every  living  par- 
son everywhere,  for  peace  and  war,  pros- 
perity and  chaos,  freedom  and  slavery  skip 
none  of  us.  The  humblest  and  the  mightiest 
cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  the  al- 
ternatives before  humanity 

As  Americans  we  are  glad  and  proud  that 
our  country  has  shown  such  Increasing  and 
evermore  effective  initiative  In  international 
affairs.  More  and  more  can  the  world  rest 
secure  that  America  will  meet  Its  heavy  In- 
ternational responsibilities  In  a  truly  pro- 
gressive manner  What  we  have  done 
through  the  Marshall  plan  in  raising  the 
hopes  and  faith  as  weU  as  the  production 
capacities  of  millions  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples is  an  act  of  unparalleled  generosity  and 
humanltarlanlsm  And  the  very  spirit  and 
substance  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  represent  an 
endeavor  to  a:s6ure  international  cooperation 
and  peace  on  a  scale  unmatched  in  human 
hlstcK'y. 

THZ    rrALIAN    A>KMA 

As  Americans  of  Italian  origin  we  also  re- 
joice in  the  role  played  by  Italy  in  these 
great  developments.  In  no  western  coun- 
try has  the  road  to  recovery  been  beset  by 
greater  difficulties  and  the  conflict  between 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  depotlsm  Ijeen  more 
acute.  Thanks  jo  the  aid  of  the  American 
people  and  thanks  to  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  hard  work  of  the  Itallar  people.  Italy 
can  today  boast  marked  achievements  in 
economic  restoration  and  inspiring  and  sig- 
nificant victories  over  Communist  totali- 
tarianism and   other  t)rands  of   reaction. 

But  In  emphasizing  these  historic  forward 
steps  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  errors  made,  of 
mistakes  to  be  corrected,  of  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  of  tasks  yet  to  be  ftil filled. 
Ours  is  a  great  country,  a  very  great  country. 
But  we  are  only  human.  We  have  erred  and 
we  shall  err  Our  nation  has  the  vitality  and 
the  greatness  and  the  courage  to  face  the  er- 
rors of  yesterday,  to  correct  them  today  and 
to  avoid  their  recurrence  tomorrow.  It  is 
m  this  spirit  that  we  hope  Congress  wUl  not 
heed  the  pleas  of  the  advocates  of  false  econ- 
omy who  propose  to  cut  the  European  re- 
covery program  apprqprttittons  fur  the  com- 
ing year  It  la  In  tbli  mxom  light  that  we 
hope  our  government  will  move  to  give  life 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact  by  'oelng  no  time  in 
tmshackltng  Itself  from  the  remaining  chains 
forged  In  the  days  of  appeasement  of  Com- 
munist Russian  iiggTssBlou. 

Again  Italy  will  be  the  test.  The  Atlantic 
alliance,  to  be  worthy  of  its  name,  must  be 
an  alliance  of  equals.  The  Atlantic  Pact,  to 
be  a  living  force  and  not  a  worthless  ( though 
expensive)  scrap  of  paper  must  bring  Justice 
and  strength  to  the  signatory  nations.  There 
can  be  no  first-  or  second-class  nations  in  tha 
Atlantic  union  of  free  peoples  It  must  be  a 
one-class  affair  all  the  way — and  first  class 
only,  m  the  Atlantic  alliance  there  can  be 
no  room  for  pawns,  puppets,  and  big-power 
politics.  Otherwise,  the  Communist  denui- 
gogs.    ths    Bolshevik    totalitarian    termites 
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will  break  through  the  edifice  now  being  set 
up  with  so  much  care  and  concern. 
Bxcnf  wrrH  /.  clean  slats 
From  this  viewpoint  and  from  this  view- 
point only  and  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
conditions  and  ctiallenge  of  the  spring  of 
1949  and  not  the  fall  of  1939  must  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day  l>e  met.  Hence,  there  is  no 
African  problem  as  such  which  can  be  iso- 
lated from  the  rest,  from  Europe,  America, 
or  Asia.  There  is  no  Adriatic  question  which 
can  be  put  into  a  test  tulje  and  filed  away 
for  examination  at  some  future  date  by  a 
scholar  or  historian  in  splended  isolation. 

The  Italian  people  have,  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  years  since  they  have  overtlirown 
the  dictatorship,  rendered  the  most  superb 
services  to  the  cause  of  human  and  Inter- 
national reconstruction  and  security.  Italy 
Is  the  one  land  where  there  has  occurred  a 
truly  democratic  revolution — a'ter  Nazi- 
Fascist  totalitarianism  was  defeated  on  the 
field  of  battle.  It  is  in  Italy  where  the  Com- 
munists have  been  dealt  the  heaviest  blows 
by  the  ranlcs  of  democracy.  The  fury  with 
which  the  Communists  have  fought  In  Italy 
and  the  fabulous  finances  pUced  by  the 
Kremlin  at  their  disposal  emphasize  not  only 
the  import  of  their  defeats  but  also  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  triumph  of  the  democratic 
ranks.  No  nation  in  western  Europe  can 
show  a  more  energetic  and  fruitful  effort  to 
assure  economic  rehabilitation. 

Furthermore,  no  country  in  Europe  has 
been  more  articulate,  active,  and  effective  in 
promoting  the  progress  of  continental  co- 
operation, unity  m  life,  between  nations  and 
neighlKirs.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
customs  union  between  Italy  and  France. 
This  is  the  stirring  and  dynamic  spirit  of  the 
foreign  policy  represented  by  the  illtistrlous 
fighter  and  renowned  world  statesman.  Count 
Carlo  Sforza. 

Indeed,  it  la  on  this  firm  and  unchallenge- 
able ground  that  we  strongly  urge  our  Gov- 
ernment to  move  for  the  United  Nations 
granting  Italy  the  trusteeship  over  her  Af- 
rican territories.  If  Italy  is  worthy  of  being 
cur  ally  in  peace  and  for  peace,  then  she  is 
worthy  of  such  a  United  Nations  trusteeship. 
What  we  say  atMUt  the  colonies  also  calls  for 
Immediate  American  recognition  of  Trieste  as 
under  Italian  sovereignty.  Let  America  lead 
and  the  other  democracies  will  Join  Let 
these  hours  be  not  only  hours  of  decision 
but  above  all  hours  of  right  and  Just  and 
sound  decisions.  Give  the  new  Italy  a  fair 
deal. 


Aid  to  Education 


ftind  would  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing  Federal  aid  to  education:  and  ba 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  Gbekm  and  McObath  and 
Representatives  Fosamo  and  Focastt  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Passed  in  concurrence  March  7.  1949. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

Fsakcis  Kmxtz.  City  Clerk. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPIKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  SHOOK  ISI^NO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVM 
Tuesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Central  Falls.  R.  I.,  endoratog 
a  bill  which  would  set  aside  the  proceeds 
of  the  tldeland  oil  reserves  as  a  trust 
fund  to  be  used  as  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  resolution  follows: 
Epsolution  endorsing  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Citj  CouneQ  of  the 
Ctty  of  Central  Falls  aa  follows: 

Sacnow  1.  That  the  City  Ccnmcll  of  tha 
City  of  Central  Palls  tmanimously  endonaa 
tte  hlU  now  pandlng  in  Congress  which 
wa«M  erwfea  a  trait  fund  from  the  proceeds 
of    the   tldeland   oil   reserres,    which   trost 


Two  Amoican  Soltfiers,  Members  of  the 
Occapyin^  Forces  io  tbe  United  States 
Army  ia  Germaay,  HaTc  Wrooffuily, 
RaiUcssly,  and  Unjustly  Been  Tried 
and  G>aTicted  and  Are  Now  Held  as 
Prisoners  in  Czechosloyakia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

RON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

OP  KwrvrKJ 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  were  greatly 
shocked  a  tew  days  ago  to  learn  that  two 
young  American  soldiers,  who  were  serv- 
ing our  country  as  recruits  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  Germany,  had  been  cap- 
tured by  one  of  the  Red  satellite  nations 
of  Russia,  namely  Czechoslovakia,  hauled 
off  into  that  coimtry,  forced  into  a  secret 
trial,  and  convicted.  The  only  news  that 
the  American  people  so  far  have  been 
able  to  get  is  to  the  effect  that  these  two 
young  American  men.  memk)ers  of  our 
Army,  had  wondered  off  near  to  the  in- 
ternational boundary  line  between  the 
American  zone  in  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

These  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to 
communicate  with  the  American  consul 
before  trial.  They  were  tried  in  secret 
and,  insofar  as  can  be  a5certalned.  they 
had  no  counsel  to  defend  them,  and  one 
of  these  young  soldiers.  George  R.  Jones, 
comes  from  the  great  State  of  Kentucky, 
my  State.  This  man  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  at  bard  labor. 

The  other  American  soldier,  who  was 
tried  and  convicted  without  representa- 
tion, is  Clarence  R  Hill,  of  the  great 
State  of  Misiissippi.  and  this  young  sol- 
dier was  given  12  years  in  prison  at  hard 
labor. 

This  situation  where  two  American 
soldiers,  who  were  serving  their  coimtry 
in  an  honorable  way.  are  now  behind  the 
iron  curtain  and  possibly  suffering  great 
humiliation  and  possibly  physical  mis- 
treatment This  confronts  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  very  serious  situation. 
No  one  wants  war,  and  everybody  is 
striving  toward  peace.  At  the  same  time 
thit  great  Nation  cannot  suffer  the  in- 
dignities imposed  upon  our  armed  forces 
by  this  ruthless  example  of  the  cruelty 
and  Injustice  of  the  Red  regime  In  this 
satellite  country  of  Russia. 

The  great  SUte  of  Kentucky,  through 
a  concurrent  restdutimi  of  its  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  has  made  a 
vigorous  protest  of  this  conduct  on  the 


part  of  Czechoslovakia,  which  I  wish  to 
have  spread  at  large  in  the  Congmm- 
siONAL  Record  so  that  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  the  world 
shall  know  that  Kentucky  and  all  of  her 
resources  are  pledged  to  accomplish  by 
any  peaceful  means  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  these  two  honorable  young  men 
that  are  members  of  our  occupying 
forces  in  Germany. 

I  feel  that  the  great  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  all  of  its  people,  feel  the  same 
as  the  people  in  Kentucky. 

We  wish  to  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  do  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  release  of  these  two 
soldiers,  and  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  through  our  American  consul  to 
determine  just  where  these  two  soldiers 
are  and  how  they  are  being  treated,  and 
an  inteiisive  ei/ort  should  be  made  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  th-  proper 
authorities,  and  every  protection  should 
lie  given  these  soldiers,  and  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  Government  should  be  imme- 
diately notified  that  unless  these  men 
are  released  that  the  entire  resources  of 
this  great  country  will  be  pledged  to  their 
protection. 

From  the  meager  information,  it  ap- 
pear s  that  these  young  men  were  jiist 
picked  up  by  a  large  number  of  Czecho- 
slovakian  soldiers  when  they  were  near 
the  international  boimdary  line  and  had 
committed  no  crime  and  their  secret  trial 
and  conviction  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  insult  and  reprisal  than  anything  else. 
This  conduct  must  be  stopped  and  even 
if  there  were  only  one  man  involved,  it 
is  the  duty  of  our  State  Department  and 
our  military  authorities,  if  necessary,  to 
see  to  it  that  he  will  not  be  abused  or 
required  to  serve  unjustly  at  the  brutal 
hands  of  the  Communist-dominated  Red 
regime  in  Czechoslovakia.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  our  State  Department  and 
our  armed  forces  will  immediately  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  right  this  wrong 
and  restore  the  freedom  of  these  two 
young  soldiers. 

A    concurrent    resolutkxn    ctrndemnlng    the 
trial  pnd  convlctlcm  of  George  B.  Jones, 
of  Owensboro.  Ky..  and  Clarence  B.  Hill, 
of  JacJcson,  Miss.,  and  calling  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  t*ie  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  use  all  of  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand, including  the  full  power  and  re- 
source* of  our  National  Government,  and 
economy,  to  effect  their  inunedlate  relesss 
Whereas  shocltlng  news  lias  been  received 
that  George  B.  Jones,  of  Owensboro,  Ky..  and 
Clarence  R-  Hill,  of  Jackson.  Miss..  recnilU 
m  the  United  States  Army,  were  tried   in 
secrecy    by    the   CasihiMliiT  nM    Government, 
and  without  regard  for  the  rights  of  ths  ac- 
cused or  without  the  protection  of  the  nor- 
mal safeguards  provided  by  free  and  inde- 
pendent governments  for  the  protection  of 
those  accused  of  law  violations,  woe  sen- 
tenced to  10  and  12  years,  respectively,  m 
prison  at  hard  Ubor;  and 

Wheeas  the  youth  of  the  Conunoawsaith 
of  Kentucky  and  from  every  other  Mats  of 
the  Union  liad  given  their  Uvea  and  ctf  their 
safety,  security,  and  fortunes  in  order  to 
estsMlfh  atdialj  procedure  and  due  proosM 
oC  taw  all  over  the  wosid.  and  for  which  a 
tembly  hombie  and  staMfeteg  war  had  Just 
bamtraght:  and 

mis  I  lias  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  fonn 
of  government  demands  the  fuU  and 
plete  furotectioa  of  the  memliers  of  our 
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tto«T  may  ba 
b*s» 


In  vmi 


thm  vocM  may  be  «bi«  to 
of  ttf*.  QbOTty. 
B«  it 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Oenermi  Aa- 
t  the  Commttmwmlth  of  KemtmOkf 
of 


Tram 
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abroad  oald  be  redeemed  for  gold  or  silver 


that  flvctuated  hardly  more  tban  a 


This  Indictment  of  the  wartime  operattona 
of  one  of  President  Roosevelt's  pet  a^ncies 
shows  again  th«  length  to  which  the  Harry 
Hopklna'  doctrine  of  spend  and  spend,  elect 

.     , „ AMI  aiwt.  was  carried.     Senator  Wn-uaaia  u 

locked  a  t  In  Won  Knos     Prestimably  this  U       mtlttti!   to  the  utmost  credit   lor   bringing 


traction   it  a  point. 


a  paper  dollar  Is  theoretically 


backed  t<  <lay  by  a  snbatantlal  amount  of  gold 


1   That  tb*  Cnmmnn wealth  at 
•a  a  era*  aa«  aowalpi  Stat*,  hsit  aa  a  part 
of  tlM  Xtakam  oC  Slataa  oam^eiatat  tbc  Cmted 

vMoMi^  imst.  itfnBBaa.  aad  unjust  the 
a.  "VK.  MCTst  trial,  eoaTtetton.  and  sentcnoaa 
«f  MauuliB  Oaort*  tt.  Jonaa.  ot  Owcaaboro. 
Ky .  aad  O^wtn  B.  ■■.  at  Jaekaoc.  Iil«^ 

a  That  n  la  tmtmmmj  to  orter  to  taaure 
■acnrtty  at  oar  lank  ot  tov- 
oC  thaaoMd 
that  the  security  ot  our  ati- 
wmm  aad  eapadally  thoae  mcinbers  of  our 
armed  forces  who  have  been  sent  sbroad  be 
pvocected  aad  sscuied  at  sU  costs; 

S.  That  the  Prssldant  of  the  United  States 
latf  Uat  8«icrrtary  of  bCata  ot  tba  Unltad 
asa  heraby  ealiari  «poa  to  oaa  all  of 
•t  their  eoanaHSd  and  at  the 
of  the  NatiiMsal  Ouvermnent  to 
effect  the  Immediate  and  unconditional  re- 
at  thcae  two  members  of  our  armed 
I.  r^d  to  this  end.  and  by  this  rcaolu- 
tb*  Cammtmmmttk  of  Keatocky  i 


iaatm 
provide  i 


eooi^h  o  create  confldenca  that  what  we 
us*  for  c  lUTi^ay  turn  a  gold  value.  Bat  this 
Is  not  tl  e  ntain  reason  why  currencies  are 
in  gold.  It  Is  not  jxjst  to 
a  country.  It  Is  to 
eoBunon  denominator  that  all  peo- 
ples eve^prbcre  can  use  as  a  means  of  ex- 
change 

Until  ^ac  world  is  able  to  use  one  standard 
ti^aln.  whether  It  be  In  gold 
tn  gold  and  silver  related  to  one 
n  specific  proportions,  there  can  be 
no  econ4  mlc  stability  In  the  United  State* 
or  elscwl  lere. 


Disclose  re  of  Mnhi-MilKoB-Donar  Dis- 
crepancies in  Accoants  of  Commodity 
Credil  Corporatioa 


ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


4.  Tlist  the  clerk  of  this  houaa  at  repre- 
MaCMIves  certify  stiffldent  copies  at  this  res- 
otottoa  and  that  he  forward  same,  via  United 
States  r*Kiai*rad  mail,  atr-mail  special  de- 
Uvary.  to  th«  President  of  the  United  Sutas. 
the  awiwaiy  at  SUte  at  Vbm  United  States. 
rii|iiiiHliH  Kentticky  in 
or  the  Unltai  States,  to  the 
of  each  of  the  men  agsttsd.  aad  that 
b*  torniabad  tlM  preas  with 
that  aaa*  ba  puMMMd  to  tto* 
aU  f7«»-ttalBkli«  aa«  frssihwi-loT. 
may  b*  laf  onaad 


ON  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    OKLAWUIl 

IN  THt  HCUfiS  OF  RfPRESENTATTVES 


Mr 

er 

Senate 

from 

that 

the 


Tuesday  April  5,  1949 


BXK3S 


serej  ai 


De  aware 


Uxre 


accounts 
Coinxira^on 
dred 

A  few 
laigre 
—-"^•m^—.—  corporation 

WiLUAi  r 
A  Stahilixcd  Currcacy  aad  World  Peace        connrmt  d 


KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 


attentloi  i 
the 


of  Delaware.     Mr.  Speak - 

days  a«o  on  the  floor  of  the 

he  distinguished  senior  Senator 

[Mr.  WiLUAMsl  disclosed 

are  startling  discrepancies  in 

of  the  Commodity  Credit 

amountmg  to  several  hun- 

milhon  dollars. 

days  after  thi.s  disclosure  of  such 

di^epancies  in  this  Government 

s  financial  accounts.  Senator 

earlier  statements  were  fully 

when  ht  directed  the  Senate  s 

to  a  letter  in  his  possession  from 

Accounting  Office  acknowU 

ully  the  existence  of  these  dis- 


Ocoeral 


m  THZ  BOUSK  cr 


TATIVK 

ilprtf  5.  1949 

Mr.  aANBORN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
Imvs  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rtcoao.  I  Insert  part  of  an  editorial  by 
D»Tld  Lawrence  In  the  April  1.  1949.  i^^ue 
ef  Utmed  mates  Newf  and  World 
Report: 


I  hereb  r 
"OulJty 
the 
ton  <Oe 


Mar  it 


laailed 


»«y 


) 
ly  w*  wui  ttv* 


(■tr  Dand  Lai 

Svarybody  hope*  that 
la  s  Biawi  world. 

lapl*  altv*  today  really  know 
la  ttk*. 
^  at  peae*.  at  eaane.  to  not 
dUhrult  to  iraactn*.  but  Bnsncul  and  sco- 
oomic  stability  in  the  world  has  not  been 
•^p«lMM*d  for  30  yeara. 

few  haw  pvofeaMy  fQsgott«a  ttai  Mmm  waa  a 

te  cMTlad  on 
In 
aad 
otmo  wartd  waa  foM. 
Most  paopis  today  bav*  toigmna.  too.  that 
laar*  WM  a  ttoaa  wImq  a  paper  dotfc 
ha  aaevert«d  UHe  goM  eota  at  aay 
tbs     ITnitad 


Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

Include   an   editorial   entitled 

IS  Charged."  which  appeared  m 

SI.  1949.  issue  of  the  WOming- 

)  Joui-nal  Every  Evening: 

•tnLTT   M  CBAacao 
Tba    accusations    of    multl-mllllon-doUcr 
which  Senator  Wnxiam.  of  E>ela- 
last  w«afc  against  the  Commud- 
CorporaaMm  have  now  been  sup- 
full  in  s  repcvt  by  Lindsay  C.  War- 
Corikpuuller    Oanerai    of    the    United 
liase  ar*  the  charges  which  Sana- 
majority  leader,  described  aa  pura 
d  sought  to  keep  from  conatdara- 
flenate     If  Mr   Locsa  to  txyw  at 
mind  ss  before  he  to 
to   tba   need  of 
the  conduct  of  tb*  Oafuuiaui. 
as  Mr.  Warrvn   reveals  It.  ta 
U#arsdibl*  caralasaiMaa  in  the  disttl- 
th*  taapayara'  oaoncy.  of  a  waate 
aad  at  elaar  favoritism  in  th* 
There   may   not   bav* 
fraud  but  the  invitation  to  fraud 
ptsasnt.     In  any  event,  saya  ths 
r   Oanaral.   the   secounting   dad- 
*  "so  nihsianllal  and 
t«rial '  tbat  fe*  can- 
any  ojrtnlna  wbather  the  liaaa- 
nts   prepared  by    th*  Corpora- 
tioa present  fairly  tto  financial  position. 


In 


Statea 
tor  Lvcjkt 
politics 
tlon  by 
tb*  saou 


tie 


la 

Tba 

on*  of 

bution  oi 

of  8aad 


raiord. 


the  aordid  facts  to  light  and  the  Senate  Itself 
»h"^ld  speedily  adopt  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's recommendation  for  a  further  Investi- 
gation Into  the  whole  situation  The  Amer- 
ican public  for  Ita  part,  should  be  Interested 
In  finding  out  Just  how  Its  money  was  thrown 
around  by  the  New  Dealers. 


The  GoTCfiHBeoi  HousiBf  Prosraaa 
for  1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESSNT ATI\  ES 

Tuesday.  AprU  5.  1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  of  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Raymond  M.  Foley.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  delivered  before  the  assembly  of 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  Monday.  April  4, 
1949.  wherein  Mr.  Foley  endeavored  to 
acquaint  that  group  with  their  responsi- 
bilities as  a  part  of  the  home-building 
industry  and  their  obligation  to  the  pub- 
lic in  cooperation  with  the  Government 
housing  program  for  1949. 

ADORTSS    ar    BATSCOND    M.   rOUET,    HOUSING    AND 
BOUS    rUfANCK    ADMlNISTSATOa 

Once  more  1  sm  in  your  debt  tor  thla 
opportunity  to  talk  directly  to  members  of 
the  Mortgage  BanJters  Aaaociation.  who  have 
so  large  a  part  tu  play  in  "i**^**^  good  housing 
available  to  the  American  people. 

Tour  ommittee  has  suggested  that  1  dis- 
eoaa  today  "The  Government  Housing  Pro- 
gram for  IMtt.'  If  by  that  ta  meant  the  aim 
In  housing  being  set  fort^  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  legislative  steps  toward  ac- 
complistiment  of  the  aim  which  It  Is  recom- 
mending. I  am  glad  to  respond  In  addition 
there  is  a  program  In  hotising  that  can  more 
properly  be  called  our  common-action  pro- 
gram, since  It  Is  an  active  application  of 
authorities  already  voted  Into  law  by  Con- 
grass — and  I  would  nke  to  teU  you  of  that 
aiao. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Government  has  no 
aim  or  objective  in  housing  that  has  not 
been  spelled  out  pretty  clearly  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  a  broad  public  fortim  over 
decades  of  discussion.  In  my  opinion,  that 
obJactiT*  baa  toaaa  waU  atatad  m  the  outline 
of  national  bovalac  polley  aet  forth  in  Senate 
btU  1070.  DOW  pending  In  Coagraai.  Tba 
aam*  toglalation  covers  the  broad  flaUta  of 
low-Income  families  with  publicly  aided 
bousing,  slum  clearance,  broadened  reaearch. 
and  farm  bousing  aida.  We  are  sxipporting 
aO  at  tbHB.  In  8.  7ta  ar*  found  the  pro- 
poaala  w*  ha**  ttaa  far  d***loped  for  further 
aid  to  prtrat*  antarprtaa.  partM;ttlarly  m  the 
field  of  middie-incoaaa  needs 

Other  problem*  wbicb  may  rwnilt  tn  fur- 
ther legUiativ*  rsqueata  are  uadar  MMdy. 
As  X  staled  to  tb*  AmTlcan  BaaJtan  laaarto 
Uoa  vary  raoaatiy.  we  ar*  likaiy.  la  tiM  aaldit 
of  aoatrovonp  over  houaing.  to  ovortook  (b* 
tbai  tbac*  to  a  nonttnuing  >ub  to  dOk,  aad 

ittautnf  prairoas  goaa  on.  AU  w*  bava 
been    able    to    accompllab   In    botising    the 
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^___  at  ftirrlrs  during  the  past  genera- 
ttoB  bas  b**a  done  whUe  we  carried  on  dto- 
cuadooa  aa  to  how  better  we  might  do  it. 
SoecaaafTely  we  have  adopted  new  measurea 
and  plana  and  have  gone  forward — but  al- 
ways to  piugiiaalsi  change  In  our  approadMs 
and  methods. 

Bowevrr.  there  has  beei.  no  fundamental 
-|.>i*««g«  in  our  baaic  ctxicepCa.  In  my  opinion. 
noB*  of  tb*  kegialative  prcpoeals  new  under 
debat*  as  part  of  the  President's  program, 
would  ..xtually  mark  any  fundamental 
change  In  those  basic  concepts.  One  ta  that 
American  families  have  s  right  to  a  reaaon- 
sble  opporttmlty  'o  attain  a  decent  home 
In  a  prope.  environment — either  as  pur- 
chasers or  tenanta.  Anottaar  to  that  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  tiie  American  system 
to  work  In  such  faabloa  that  it  will  d*v«Uip 
that  opportunity  so  that  they,  with  reaaon- 
able  ind'jstry  and  frugality,  can  avail  them- 
selves of  It.  Another  Is  that  under  the 
American  syst-m  the  great  bulk  of  the  hous- 
ing tRsk  can  and  ought  to  be  done  by  private 
enterprise.  There  Is  nothing  new  in  any 
of  those  statements — nociiing  changing,  and 
It  seems  to  me  nothing  really  debatatalc. 

But  when  we  •Tamino  them  as  against  the 
degree  of  accomplishment  of  the  total  task 
we  begin  to  reach  ttie  regions  of  controversy. 
Much  of  the  debate  *ias  become  stereotyped 
and  stftlc.  It  concerns  taeif  with  a  few 
moot  points:  What  to  the  estimate  of  need? 
What  is  decent  housing''  When,  m  terms  of 
years,  can  we  expect  to  mev;t  the  housing 
need?  By  what  standards  can  we  measure 
progress  and  ao  conclude  whether  we  are 
dxing  the  Job — privately  or  otherwise?  What 
really  i  this  private  enterprise  of  which  we 
hear  so  much?  What  part  should  Govern- 
ment play  in  houaing  American  families? 

I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss  all  tbeae  anatters 
today,  but  I  have  sketched  quickly  the  bacfc- 
grcund  of  great  public  interest  and  debate — 
because  as  I  told  the  banker?  association, 
everyone  who  has  any  part  in  the  provision 
of  hotalBg  today  earries  tt  ooi  in  the  atmoa- 
phere  ciaatad  hy  tltat  sttuatlon  and  he  may 
not  hope  to  eecape  Influence  from  It,  either 
in  tlie  actual  results  of  what  he  does,  or  tn 
the  reception  his  action  receives.  Hone  of 
us  "Vho  has  a  functun  performed  publicly 
In  connection  with  housing  can  hope  to 
escape  such  evaluation,  '^ou  as  mortgaga 
lenders,  are  a  part  of  tb*  home-buJdtog  te- 
dustry  and  your  part  to  performed  publicly. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  some  more  of  the 
».fc>Tig«  T  g2;(j  (Q  (tie  bankers  and  seme  of 
the  tbiagB  I  dtat  not  say  I  said  there  may 
have  been  a  day  wUen  residential  mortgage 
lending  policy  was  narrowly  concerned  with 
real  aatat*  security  and  rate  of  return  and 
thst  both  remain  basically  Important,  but 
there  ta  no  place  in  America  today  where  a 
mongag*  banker  ean  property  det«7nine  hla 
^T^M^llng  poUcy  on  tboac  factor*  alone  and 
itaialn  an  adequately  functioning  part  of 
tree  enterprise  or  of  his  aaaaaaaaicy  That 
says,  and  was  meant  to  say.  that  wtthin  the 
framework  of  soundness  and  proper  return, 
thar*  are  other  constructive  factors  with 
tpiKial  eference  to  Iv^ytrig  to  be  oonaiderad 
In  building  a  balanced  mortgage  portfolio. 
Tbat  does  not  ry  and  was  not  meant  to 
Mf  thai  tt  is  oecessary  or  advtoahte  to  tgnce* 
soaafte*ss  and  forego  a  reaaoaa" 
in  sucT  lending. 

On*  ot  tha  liiiltoiianaahli  oaaa  or  the 
mulatad  aavh^i  oi  a  flaaaaaanitty  entruacad 
to  a  mortgag*  banking  tnatitution  tbrou^ 
one  or  -notber  r»i«n««i  to  improvement  of 
houaing  opportunity  in  that  eomatintty. 
Conaequently.  tha  problem  of  whetbar,  ar 
or  wtien.  to  lend  on  residential  mart- 
be  settled  soteiy  by  a 
and  ratio  at  security 
currently  ofTsrad'  in  various  m vestment 
Tbar*  r«mala  tb*  fundamental  req^ 
of  s  commuaity  for  shelter  for  ita  people  and 
good  cnvtroniXMnt  for  its  children.  Residen- 
tlsi  lendtov  oa  a  bMto  calculated  to  furtbcr 
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objaetlvee  soundly  in  a  eonUnntng 
program  saems  to  me  an  in«eeapabl*  part  ot 
the  reapoMtUUty  of  a  mflctgaga  banker  aad 
the  word  "aofODAy"  tber*  oaad  aaaaoa  lanffing 
soundly,  aa  waO  aa  building  soundly.  Wer* 
it  otherwise,  aiurtgagt-  lending  would  be  an 
easier  buaineaa.  It  to  the  coaspaiiteig  aaaaa- 
altlea  of  matntatntng  a  cmiaatlf  aafldtent 
•opply  at  bouatfig  and  a  atable  and 
•ctoquataly  functioning  housing  industry. 
thaaogb  times  of  eas*  and  stress,  that  com- 
pUcate  the  problem. 

This  Is  one  of  the  times  of  stress.  We  are 
confronted  thto  year  by  a  iKaattoa  calftig 
for  the  moat  tborou^  stat*aaan*htp  tai  gov- 
emment,  tn  btisinesa,  aiul  especially  in  your 
part  ot  buslneas.  if  we  are  to  make  the  d«gr*e 
*.T\t^  kind  of  houaing  progreas  the  nation 
ncada  Such  stataaaaaaabip,  in  the  iendlog 
Inialxieaa.  will  exart  UaoU  to  be  svire  that 
savings  of  the  community  do  their  proper 
part  in  the  boustng  desalopaaent  of  the  ecan- 
munity,  over  the  range  of  its  needs  so  far  as 
to  soundly  practicable 

In  the  midst  of  a  postwar  era  at  high  em- 
ployment, high  average  liii  i,*aa.  and  oaprve*- 
dented  total  naUor^l  Income,  w*  ba«*  mil- 
lions of  families  badly  boused  We  have  an 
tndxistry  which  has  made  a  remarkable  re- 
covery in  prodoctng  capacity,  we  have  ma- 
terlaJa  and  men  sufltcieBt  for  a  reocrd-break- 
Ing  production  aad  yet  we  have  housUag 
priced  out  of  tb*  reach  otf  tb*  maas  at  the 
people.  It  Is  easy  to  umstraaa  aooae  at  the 
possible  interpretatlana  Ot  that  atatem«at. 
It  does  not  mean  twlldtwg  haa  atopped  It 
does  not  mean  no  one  can  buy.  Is  buying, 
or  shotild  buy.  But  it  does  mean  that  hous- 
ing costs  too  much  to  fit  the  purse  of  the 
average  family — the  famil)  In  most  of  the 
range  at  tncome  that  we  call  middle — and 
it  to  true  tliat  the  Icxiger  that  remains  a 
fact,  the  more  win  we  face  a  decline  tn  volume 
of  production. 

Bringing  down  the  cost  at  housing  to  a 
prime  ceceaslty. 

It  wont  t)e  brought  down  JtEt  by  talking 
about  it.  And  it  should  not  be  broq^t 
down  by  the  devastating  proceas  of  deprea 
slon.  It  can  be  bromht  down  gradually  and 
to  a  very  helpftal  degin  by  concerted  ef- 
fort throughout  the  industry  tc  tf  ectuate 
economies  in  cost  without  reducing  stand- 
ards of  conatmctlon  or  of  llvabillty  No 
one  part  of  tko  hadustry  can  do  that  alone. 
Thai  is  why  we  have  taken  a  Irwarttag  part 
in  developing  the  induatry-wMe. 
economy  housing  pravaBi  now 
Th«*  lias  been  some 
what  we  seek  in  tiwt  tf ort.  It  to  not  de- 
algnad  Joat  to  prodae*  a  dood  of  UtUe  bouaaa. 
R  to  not  tntmdad  to  prodae*  any  )arry-buUt. 
gahataadanl  haoaaa  at  alL  It  to  mtnided  to 
cutting  through  economic*— 
perhapa,  tnX  maaiy — 
that  wffi  ludtota  tha  ooat  aad  pdea  at  hona- 
hig  ttutM^h  the  wtsala  BBga.  ■■«  tt  to  true 
thaa  w*  isop*  aiao  to  tocus  attention  upon 
the  aaaaa  market  need  m  the  middle-in- 
and  thus  produce  the  moat  im- 
:t  of  v**""""***  in  that  area.  It 
to  not  a  case  of  lowering  price  by  cheapening 
tb*  ho\»e:  rather  of  lowering  price  for  the 
manr  house  or  of  daalgalag  gcxxl  new  houses 
that  ean  be  produced  at  less  coat. 

W*  are  eacuuraired  by  the  paat^aa  mad* 
thiv  tar.  Maaily  751)00  persons  acttv*  In  <m* 
or  another  phMe  of  tiie  industry  have  at- 
tended community  meetings  ao  Car  held,  dis- 
euaaed  the  problan  tn  ita  local  sapects.  set 
np  witif*^"*"g  adflBUiy  oonunltteea,  and  ha** 

Wa  dOBt  «qpaal  laaiilta  ta  flow  tn  specific 

The  taadaaif  ot  oattm  ta  the  residential  field 
to  aUghtty  down,  as  ttwalert  by  FHA 

ij  oost-«tudy  reporta. 

you  tn  each  dt  yofor  aoMatoBytlaa— ha^a 
very  gr«at  stake  tn  thto  undertaking,  aa  ym 


have  in  tlia  what*  of 
to  not  Just  an  opportunity   to 
loaaa.    It  to  not  juat  a  cltaaoe  to 
ha  aome  meeting.     Rather,  tt  to  an  oppor- 
to  demonstrate 
Live  part  the 
in  a  progreaaive.  cooperative 
ty  aoovement  toward  twtter  boantag.    ToMr 
stake.  Indeed.  Is  more  than  one  ot  money. 
It  to  atoo  one  of  putilic  relatlona  in  a  par- 
Ucularly  vttal  way 
TlMr*  to  today  a  aaaaa  eanartcaianaaa  at 

on  anything  ttk*  th*  aaaic  aca 

^o  Thsn  to  with  tt  a  k*«i 
ot  the  responstbtlltlaa  of  private  busli 
aad  of  Oovemment.  local  and  Pederai.  hi 
tMa  flald.  W*  are  all  on  trial  to  a  degrc*. 
ka  tha  aflort  aaw  gotag  lorward.   to   find 

ha  made  available  for  ail 

Aad  to  tha  public,  tn  thto 
naas  ai  the  social.  *ocjnanito.  aad  even  sptrtt- 
aal  tmpcvtance  of  good  hovdng.  "all  faml- 
ttaa"  maaaa  Just  that. 

tt  means  those  of  low  tncome.  those  at 
middle  Income,  as  well  as  the  more  fortu- 

rural  and  •abta^aa  areaa.  aa  well  as  in  cities; 
and  It  means  the  slmn-dweQing  families  and 
the  Kegro  and  other  mlnartty  groupa  who 
have  even  more  dilQcult  situatlona  vrtth 
which  to  oeMend. 

The  chaBaage  l>ef  or*  industry  and  Govern- 
ment today  to  not  that  we  provide  twoaing 
for  everyone  .  t  once,  but  that  we  haae  a 
plan  and  a  program  that  ean  be  expected 
to  move  forwwd  progreaatvely  to  the  end 
that  It  to  made  available  through  new  pro- 
duction and  whattng  taventory,  by  design, 
rativr  than  by  aeaUaaft,  fhvtattoxis  develop- 
ment, aad  sole  reliance  on  tridcle-down  to 
sore  the  problem  areaa. 

Development  at  such  a  plan  < 
mum  use  of  :  U  the  rc*ourc*s  of  < 
and  tnduatry.  I  think  It  calla  for  a  thor- 
ough-going adopticm  at  the  idea  that  prlvato 
tfitarprlae  in  tbe  ^^'n—'"!!  field  winalats  oC 

finance,  and  aovemaMBC— «acll  wItt  a  altol 

part  to  play  The  maximum  value  of  tiie 
part  of  eac^  can  be  had  only  tf  there  to 
a  ooordtoated  effort  among  tbam  aO 

Its  itoirtopmaaf  eaUs  for  maximum  ua* 
of  all  ttk*  taaowws  of  industry.  aU  tl>e  eC- 
ciency  and  skill  cT  labor,  all  the  reaourcaa 
and  special  autiiortty  available  to  guveiu- 
meatal  agenci«e — local  and  Pederal;  and  tt 
calto  tar  the  availability  at  funds  tn  three 
broad  stages  of  huustng  production — devei- 
ounental  ftannea.  aiaiai  i  m  i  l"ii  or  production 
flxxanee.  aad  ooaMnaar  finance.  As  we  mov* 
farther  hi  formulatlan  at  plan-  tot  treating 
the  hoHdng  naada  aa  a  whole  on  a  long^ 
range  basis.  devalapaBental  finance  will  in- 
crease tn  importanee.  If  we  are  to  bring 
down  ho— mgaat  the  devalapaHBt  of  attaa, 
I  iiimi"'lliaa.  and  fa^-^l^^^f  precedent  to 
good  hoiadng  Boat  tiave  an  adequate  and 
ecanoBBleai  mtOteO.  at  vaady  fiiuinrlng.  Aa 
we  devtfop  farther,  raen  hi  th* 
have, 

flnanoaL 

told  tliat  tta  aeardty  and  its  cost  are  t>*- 

tn    many    areas. 

do  mtxh  to  case  this 

not  be  a  cor* 

or  a 

tn  that  directian 

pctvata  Irnrtlng 

tn  th*  form  of   long- 


TU.  which  to  part  of  the 
lagtatattve  jsopam. 

an  tffert  to  put  aaajar 
prtead  homes — bat  in  a 
gHttoaa  op  to  four 
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at  the  PNMA 

l^ndmg  for 
an  anATftU- 


tor  rtntal  houiliif.  and 

fcMS  «!- 

an  tntarlB  WMtoy  eztmakn  of 
in  Um  rect-controt  bUL 

yoQ  •>  tenders  use  Um  tn- 

lyvUB  of  FHA.  the  guanui- 

of  tbe  Veterans'  AtfBlnlalratlon.  or  your 


laodtof  oppsrtu-      creased. 


to  tt  tbat  loanable 
ta  tlMeai*  of  yanv  tactttnUon  are  do- 
ing tbclr  fthare  oC  work  In  building  a  prac- 
ttcabte  hmiMnf  oppcrtiintty  (or  your  cttlaens. 
If  you  are.  tben  you  wtU  be  tAklng  a  rcry 
tntereat  tn  Federal  and  Mat*  houting 
to  «ae  that  yoa  fM  aaalaMun  e(- 
IK.  Tou  will  be  trying  to 
Sad  waye  to  ma  tit  yoor  funds  help  to  resolTe 
tbe  twwMlng  dllytnina  of  the  Wegroee  or  otber 
mlnorltlce  of  your  city.  Tou  will  not  dls- 
tbe  subject  at  housing  cooperatlTee  as 
It.  It  Is  la^ortaat  and  may  be 
In  urban  taOHtaf — and  a  chal- 
aeld  tor  you  aa  lantfars  to  eaplore 
Ton  vUl  be  kwJmn'  very  canCally  into 
rental  honeing  Beads  i 
nlty  in  siasH.  aa  well  aa  latia.  pit>|aets. 

Tou  wlU  noi  be  dlsailwliig  prefabrlcation 
as  an  Illusion.  It  Is  bound  to  have  a  dc^'^nlte 
place  In  bousing,  and  It  ought  not  be  pre- 
vanted  Irom  eserclalng  its  influence  on  cost 
so^iy  by  unfounded  prejudice  tn  jour 
or  tn  your  eoaatiunlty. 
Taa  wID  not  be  rcf  ustng  to  cooelder  sound 
loans  for  veterans  or  ruling  out  modest,  home 
loans  because  they,  or  the  houses  they  pro> 
duce.  are  smodl.  Tou  will  be  todfng  that  you 
do  much  la  all  of  thaaa  fields,  wtthovt 
or  sacrificing  fair  re- 
turn. 

There  are  a  great  asany  ways  In  which  you 
can  jnit  ycur  influence,  and  the  funds  you 
aoundly  and  aoastructlveiy  to  work 
laid.  I  oris  yao:  to  review  the  whole 
I  am  happy  to  oOar  yoa  the  full  co- 
of  tha  ''^— ***g  and  Bame  Finance 
i  your  awttBoUcB  of  your 
toUM  |oh. 


Liac,  PbospJute,  Mnd  Co^tr  Oops 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 


or 


viaciMiA 


IM  Tax  BOUSS  OF  BZPRBSENTATIVaB 

Tmaday.  April  5.  194S 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
to  point  out  to  the  House  the 
leed  for  more  time  and  phos- 
phhte  for  West  Virginia  and  especially 
for  Um  area  along  the  Ohio  river. 

Neuiy  90  percent  of  the  soils  of  West 
Virginia  are  of  DonUmestoiie  origlii. 
Furthermore,  in  regions  of  plentiful 
rainl&U  siich  as  West  Virginia  there  is  a 
of  lime  through  leaching, 
leaching  steadily  removes  the  lime 
in  the  soil  or  added  to  It  by  the 
of  fertilizer,  and  resaitt  1b 
ttie  dstsJufisiit  of  soil  acidity,  rrnslwi 
takes  iU  toU  also,  washing  away  the 
lopaolJ  wHh  all  iU  Binerals.  In  MM  the 
W«at  Virginia  Acrlcultural  Expcrtnent 
Station  reported  that  9S  percent  of  the 
of  West  Virginia  was  deficient 


in  lime.  1  nd  a  study  In  1935  revealed  that 
85  percei  it  of  our  pasture  lands  were  de- 
ficient. Since  then,  soils  have  tended  to 
become  i  aore  acid  since  not  enough  lime 
was  applied  to  meet  current  maintenance 
needs. 

Lime  h  not  the  only  need.  What  has 
been  said  about  lime  can  be  applied  also 
to  phosp  lates. 

Fiaiar>  to  maintain  soil  fertility, 
coupled  with  the  expansion  of  popula- 
tions, his  brought  the  downfall  of  for- 
merly prosperous  nations  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Vt  e  have  allowed  that  same  proc- 
ess to  s  art  in  the  United  States.  By 
years  of  neglect  and  abuse  we  have  en- 
courage*   our  soils  to  prematurely  age. 

We  mi  St  not  allow  that  process  to  con- 
tinue. :;ontinuing  prosperity  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole  requires  that  we 
maintair  prosperous,  productive  farm- 
lands. 1  STithout  food  to  feed  our  workers, 
our  pre|t  industrial  plants  would  be 
useteas. 

The  It  ne  and  phosphate  program  has 
done  mu  :h  to  retard  the  loss  of  our  soils, 
but  the  trogram  must  be  continued  and 
strength  sned.      Instead    of    being     In- 


however.   the   amount  of   fer- 


tilizer al  otted  to  West  Virginia  has  been 
reduced  since  1943. 

Here  ^re  the  figures  covering  1937  to 
1947: 

Tofu 

1937 J 153.  OCO 

193S 226.  000 

1«9 272.  000 

IMO 344.  OOq 

1941 381,  000 

1942 442.  000 

1»43 5«0.  000 

1»44 520.  000 

1»4S , 409.  000 

1»4« r. 528.000 

1*47 L J^l 413.  000 


I  hav^  been  Informed  that  the  figure 
for  194«  is  even  lower — about  one-half 
the  1947  amount. 

And  tills  reduction  comes  ui  the  face 
of  the  f  id  that  the  soils  of  West  Vir- 
ginia need  an  average  application  of 
555.000  tans  of  lime  each  year  to  main- 
tain the!  r  fertility. 

I  wish  to  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  tc  vote  to  correct  the  mistakes  of 
the  hut  J  jears.  Return  to  the  farmers — 
the  bocttbODe  of  our  Nation — a  decent 


amount 


of  lime  and  phosphate,  for  it 


was  thr  Mlgh  this  program  that  the 
farmers  »«re  able  to  feed  much  of  the 
world  an  d  to  save  it  from  the  ravages  of 
the  diffe  ent  isms. 


Forest  Rctcarcli 


EZtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


N.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Kxaaotnu 
ROVSX  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 


H( 

in  THi 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe 
we  in  Missouri  are  gratified  that  the 
agrictiltijral  appropriation  bill  carries 
approziiaately  the  same  amount  for  for- 
est resci  rch  for  fiscal  1950  as  is  avail- 
able for    949.  we  fail  to  understand  and 


are  disappointed  that  appropriations  for 
forest-  and  range-management  investi- 
gations were  not  Increased  by  amounts 
commensurate  with  the  needs.  We  of 
Missouri  have  been  very  happy  to  have 
had  the  nucleus  of  a  forest-research 
center  in  our  State  this  year.  Our  peo- 
ple have  received  this  new  activity  in  a 
very  cooperative  spirit  and  have  provided 
facilities  to  further  the  work.  We  had 
hoped  to  see  steady  growth  of  this  ac- 
tivity in  accordance  with  the  needs.  So 
far  as  our  Ozark  research  center  is  con- 
cerned, these  needs  for  research  arise 
not  only  in  our  own  State  but  also  from 
problems  in  adjoining  portions  of  four 
other  States.  These  problems  also  are 
handled  from  our  Ozark  research  center. 
The  Congress  has  already  recognized 
that  forest  research  is  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility in  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of 
1928. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  for  1950  recommends  a  total 
of  about  $51,000,000  for  Forest  Service 
activities.  This  is  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  but  I  believe  that  not  many  peo- 
ple realize  that  this  is  only  one  side  of 
the  financial  picture  of  Forest  Service 
activities.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
in  fiscal  year  1948  receipts  from  the  man- 
agement of  national  forest  properties 
amounted  to  nearly  $25,000,000  and  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to  be 
about  $30,000,000.  Actually,  so  far  as 
the  taxpayers  are  concerned  therefore, 
the  actual  cost  of  our  Federal  forest- 
conservation  activities  is  less  than  half 
of  the  amounts  appropriated.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  fact  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  that  in  view  of  the  Importance 
of  the  work,  the  Congress  can  afford  to  be 
a  little  more  generous  in  expanding  jus- 
tifiable projects  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case. 


Talkinf  Books  for  the  Physically   laca- 
padtated  Who  Cannot  Read 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Nrw  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
an  annual  appropriation,  provision  is 
made  for  the  Library  of  Congress  to  fur- 
nish books,  published  in  raised  characters 
or  on  sound  reproduction  recordings,  to 
the  blind.  By  this  modest  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  life  acquires  a  new  mean- 
ing for  those  afflicted  in  this  manner. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  there  is  a  group  which.  althouj?h 
undoubtedly  small  in  numbers,  is  equally 
deserving  of  our  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. I  doubt  that  their  inclusion  in  this 
program  would  require  any  increase  in 
the  allotted  funds.  This  group  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  are  so  physically  in- 
capacitated, as  established  by  competent 
medical  evidence,  that  they  are  unable 
to  read  in  any  normal  manner.  I  have 
in  mind  a  former  teacher  who,  because 
of  injury  or  disease,  has  been  placed  tn 
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a  cast  and  is  c(HnpeIIed  to  Ite  tact  down 
practically  all  the  time.  Naturally,  al- 
though her  eyes  are  normal,  she  cannot 
read  In  this  position.  It  impraaes  me 
that,  equally  with  the  blind,  she  bdoDgs 
to  a  class  of  citizens  who.  because  of 
their  misfortune,  have  a  legitimate  claim 
to  special  treatment.  I  have,  therefore, 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  title  II,  section  135  (a) .  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions to  this  limited  class  of  physically 
incapacitated,  as  well  as  the  blind. 

I  feel  sure  that  such  a  measure  would 
receive  hearty  response  from  those  Mem- 
bers whose  experience  has  brought  them 
in  contact  with  any  unfortunates  thus 
afflicted,  whose  enjoyment  of  a  neces- 
sarily drab  life  would  be  so  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  passage  of  such  legislaticm. 


Jewish  War  Yeterass  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NXW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRSSENTATIVKa 

Tuesday.  AprH  5,  1949 

Mr.   JAVITS.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 

appended  hereto  a  poetic  tribute  to  this 
great  organization  on  its  fifty-fourth 
birthday.  Members  will  be  interested  In 
the  names  and  records  of  our  distin- 
guished soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Jewish 
faith  who  have  served  our  country  from 
the  first  days  of  its  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  for  the  success  of  the 
noblest  effort  In  self-government  known 
to  civilized  man— our  constitutional 
democracy: 

(By  Harry  H.  Scblacbt) 
Today  we  ball  tbe  Jewish  War  Veter&ns  of 
the  United  States  on  Its  fifty-fourth  tarth- 

itoy 

Todaj  we  ssliite  the  JWV  with  great  re- 
spect and  admiration,  for  they  teU  the  atory 
d  gallant  men  and  women  who  have  fought 
and  died  that  this  Nation  may  continue  to 
be  the  land  of  the  free 

An  anniversary  dinner  tribute  will  be  cele- 
taratsd  Army  Day  eve.  TueMlay.  April  5.  at 
the  Waldorf -Astoria  Hotel.  The  ceremonies 
will  be  staged  In  a  cavalcade  of  patriotic 
splend<:».  Tlie  guest  of  honor  wlU  be  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley.  United  States  Chief  of  Staff. 
who  will  receive  the  medal  of  honor,  the 
highest  decoration  of  this  famous  arganlaa- 
tlon. 

JWV  posts  throoghoat  the  country  will 
commemorate  tbe  historic  event  with 
patriotic  servlcea. 

Mjer  Dorfxnan.  World  War  Z  hsfo.  ts  na- 
ttfooal  pnatdcnt.  Ben  MmatmrnM,  Ouufi—- 
stosai  liedsl  of  Honor  hmo.  Is  sBKUtlve  di- 
rector. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  are  pledged  to 
maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  foaSsr  and  perpecoatette 
prlndpics  of  Auiisls— Isni.  to  eoi^Mft  Mfolry 
and  tastlB  She  lose  of  Oed  and  eawSiry.  to 

of  Jewish  faith,  to  inculcat*  the  duttrlXHS  ef 
Uberty.  eqxial  rlghu.  and  Justle*  So  aU. 

O.  fighters  for  tinilc— 
Unfurl  your  buiDV  for  aU  tbe  world  to  as* 
Tour  gallant  record  in  the  ssrvioe  of  hu- 
manity. 


What  a  halo  of  proud  glory  surrounds  your 
names. 

O.  let  us  today,  unfold  the  scroll  of  the 
fighting  Jews  for  America. 

we  see  them  in  an  the  wars  of  the  Re- 
poMlc  We  see  them  wtn  the  highest  ocan- 
mendatlon  from  every  President  at  our 
Nation. 

We  see  them  amoog  tbe  soldiers  at  VaUey 
¥fx%t  when  the  spirit  of  the  American  people 
hung  low  and  only  the  stout  of  heart  stood 
constant  by  Ocn.  Oeorge  Washington. 

Of  the  3,000  Jews  tn  an  the  colonies,  4 
ct  them  were  lieutenant  col<mel8.  S  ma}ors. 
0  captalse.  and  oiany  tn  the  ranks. 

Lt.  OoL  Isaae  Rank  was  aide-de-camp  to 
WashlBgttm. 

Haym  flsto*"^"  dedicated  his  entire  for- 
tune of  9640,000  to  Uie  young  Etepublic  and 
later  died  Impoverlahed. 

We  see  them  In  the  War  of  1812. 
Uriah  P.  Levy,  Ootainenrtsr  at  the  brlg-o- 
war  Ar^ua  ran  the  BstUik  UtaAade  and  de- 
stroyed 21  British  merchantmen. 

With  pen  and  tongue  Commander  Levy 
succeeded  In  Meeting  the  aboUtSac  of  bodily 
punlsiunent  In  the  United  States  Mavy,  and 
died  a  conunodore,  then  ttie  Navy's  hlgtiest 
rank. 

We  see  them  tn  the  Mexican  War.  the  fight 
for  Texas  and  the  Biinilmile  wars. 
We  see  the  flghtlBS  9rm  tn  aetkn. 
We  see  the  healing  Jew.  In  the  person  of 
Surg.  Gen.  David  Deleon. 

We  sec  them  rallying  under  the  Inspiration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  ClvU  War. 

Of  the  200.000  Jews  then  in  the  United 
SUtcs,  lOJXM  saw  scOwe  Bimtary  ssrrlcc  and 
7  received  tbe  Oi  ingnnsBlnnel  Medal  at  Booor. 
There  were  a  niimber  of  hlgh-rankliig  oMcers 
In  the  Army.  Lincoln  named  Leopold  ISew- 
man,  at  New  York,  a  brigadier  general  while 
tyt  lay  dying  of  battle  wounds  received  at 
Chancel  IfgsvlUe. 

We  see  thsm  wttb  wmtaB  McKlnley  stxfk- 
tng  the  i*!w**'i*"  of  baadscs  from  a  nel^ibor- 
Ing  people  and  bringing  forth  an  Island  Re- 
public. 

America  accepted  the  challenge  of  Spanish 
tyranny. 

"Remember  the  Matne." — Ptftecn  Jews 
«cre  on  that  Ul-fated  battleship,  and  8gt. 
Maorlce  Joost.  of  Callfcoiila.  was  tbe  ttiS  to 
fan  IB  the  attack  en  Msatts 

Five  T*-- — ^  tutiepld  Jewish  volunteers 
gladly  answered  the  caU  of  their  PnsMsnt. 
We  see  these  gallant  warriors  with  Wood- 
row  WUson  flghting  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
Jews  were  In  ui^orm.  ouoeiltullng  5 
of  the  flghttng  forces.  Tentbasmad 
held  GommJsslQacd  rank,  and  MOB  Jews 
were  cited  for  valor  In  set  ton 

The  greatest  epic  of  uiufate  ever  to  come 
out  of  tiut  war,  the  e:q>lolts  of  the  IxMt 
Battalion,  was  a  demonstration  of  conspicu- 
ous tvavcry. 

We  sea  tbsm  wMh  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt — 
ftgtttiwg  to  make  democracy  safe  for  the 
world. 

First  A"***^'*'*"  penetration  of  German  uaU 
was  made  by  the  Third  Armored  Dlvlaton. 
commanded  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Maurice  Rear.  cC 
Denver,  wbo  gave  ols  life  for  his  country. 

First  American  assault  boat  to  hit  the 
shores  of  FraBse  en  D-day  was  commanded 
by  Lt.  Abe  CBndtalti.  of  Brooklyn. 

First  Japaaaaa  taBtUaship  smik  in  the  war 
was  tbe  Hmruna,  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a 
plane  piloted  by  Capt.  CoUn  KeUy.  wboae 
bombardier  was  Sgt.  Meyer  Levin. 

PIzst  American  officer  klUed  In  the  PhOlp- 
pt«^  wm  Lt.  Henry  D.  Mark,  of  Los  kngeles. 
~  'nr-saedal  srlnner  In  the  Amerteaa 
World  War  n  was  Lt.  Morris  Beree- 
of  Oarlleld.  H.J. 
And  there  are  seorss  at  Americana  of  Jew- 
trik  Caltb  wtkose  names  will  Uve  forever  la  tbe 
atctalvcs  of  Ofur  Oovcmment. 
-  TTie  *g»«*««»f  Jews  of  Anmrlra  have  sus- 
tained thctr  shield  of  iionor  with  oouxafs  and 


toOodand 


ts  now  cast 


kiyalty,  with  devoCtOD  and : 
country. 

The  record  t€  the  fighting  . 
tn  mooumentel  asid. 

Tbey  bave  leceived  the 
tloDs.  Tbey  bave  reeelved  the  acrtolm  of 
civilisation.  Tbey  have  helped  write  "Ub- 
erty" In  the  sky  over  aU  nations. 

Travel  where  you  may.  through  American 
cemetartes  on  a  thonsand  battlefields 

Travel  wfacrs  tbe  delicate  jinpstm  earpet 
the  earth  with  rich  red  btoBBoase  «r  In  tbe 
glistening  white  stones  rlatng  aboee  Aowsr- 
strewn  mounds — 

Tbere  you  srin  see.  sfale  t>y  side,  one  be- 
neath the  Cross  cf  Christianity  uul  one  be- 
neath the  Star  of  David.  Jew  and  Christian 
pmowed  In  eternal  glory. 

Tbey  have  fought,  bled,  worshli^jjed,  Hnd 
died  together,  so  that  we  may  aU  live  together 
tor  the  glory  of  God  and  country. 


VFW  Goldea  Jvfaacc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  t.  JAVITS 

or  Nrw  Toax 
Df  THE  HOUSE  CV  RZPRKSENTATIVZ8 

Tuesday.  April  5. 1949 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in 
hailing  tbe  golden  Jubilee  of  tbis  great 
national  organization  of  wbich  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  and  append 
tbe  foreword  to  tbe  Golden  Jubilee  Book 
of  tbe  VFW  by  National  Commander 
Lyall  T.  Beggs  wbo  states  eloquently  tbe 
tradition  and  purposes  of  this  great  na- 
tional organization  of  tbe  veterans  of 
overseas  service.  I  insert  this  foreword 
in  tbe  Rxcoao  as  a  tribute  to  my  comrade 
of  Fort  Tryon  Poet.  VFW.  No.  3037,  and 
to  the  VFW  Fred  Myer.  D.  8.  C,  Post.  No. 
403,  and  in  wbich  I  bave  many  friends: 


During  the 

contributed  to  tbe  PseognWInn  that  tbe  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
enjoys  today  as  a  great  force  for  good  In 
America. 

No  rtsamt  at  tbe  story  of  tbe  Vetacans  at 
Foreign  Wars  would  be  oomplete  tf  It  fltflsd  to 
give  due  credit  to  the  patriotic  citizens  and 
public  Qgrlais,  In  every  community  where  our 
organlaaSkn  la  establlabed.  tox  their  help  and 
encouragsasant:  to  the  newspapers  large  and 
small,  tttiumftnirt  the  Nation,  tliat  have 
given  so  gensroorty  of  tbslr  edocattonal  sup- 
port and  eoopsratfan  to  oar  ataw  and  pur- 
poses; to  the  radio  industry,  from  coast  to 
coast,  for  Its  cordial  aeeeptance  of  tbe  public- 
interest  values  of  our  actlfltles 

Tbus  this  story — Inspired  by  tbe  foldea 
Jubilee  aonlvcraary  of  tbe  founding  of  our 
In  UM— ts  stanStaacoOBly  an 
at  giaUliide  to  mr  ftitow  etttssBB, 

We  are  eelebrattng  our  golden  Jubilee  an- 
niversary St  s  period  tn  American  history 
when  the  last  sorvtvlng  veterans  of  tbe  War 
Between  tbe  States  see  lespiSMlliig  to  their 
final  roU  caU.  Aa  «•  volee  a  fan. well  salute 
to  the  sia'vlvlpg  BMmhers  of  tbe  Oraod  Army 
of  tbe  Bepqbllc  and  tbe  United  Coofedsrate 
Tetetans,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In- 
bertts  Uw  prond  dlaSlnetian  of  b^ag  tbe  Ma- 
tton's 
,ln( 

to  na  by 
of  the  United  States, 
tbe  Veterans  at  Foreign  Wars 
to  the  nierssse  vet«ans  In  any  war  In 
America  may  be  angigsd.    By  Ttrtue  of  tbla 
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^anctaHstle.  th«  TPW  It  «MttMa  to  ratain 

tb«  booor  of  being  Amcrle«1i  oldest  VMana 
fntamlty  »s  kng  m  Ui*  nations  of  Um  world 
•toaU  act  fit  to  employ  war  as  an  Instrument 
of  tetamattonal  potley — and  the  United 
la  foroad  to  atnd  its  armed  forcaa  Ot- 
tt  own  bordan  to  defend  tu  natloaal 
aectxrlty. 

In  appreciation  at  thla  heritage,  we  proudly 
Msume  our  reaponalbl^tttes  as  members  of  an 
orfuilHitlao  that  stands  pledged  to  malu- 
Uln.  strengthen,  and  defend  the  InsUtuUoos 
of  American  liberty. 

Ltau.  T.  BnoB. 
Commander  in  Chitf. 


Monopoly  of  the  Labor  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KANSAS 

IW  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  Xht  administration  and  its  congres- 
sional leaders  succeed  In  their  avowed 
Intent  to  repeal  entirely  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947.  and 
replace  it  with  the  Labor  Relations  Act 
of  1949.  every  working  man  and  woman 
in  America  would  face  the  prospect  of 
pajring  tribute  to  a  union  official  in  order 
to  get  or  hold  a  job.  In  other  words, 
the  administration  is  trying  to  make  the 
workers  themselves  put  up  the  money  to 
buy  the  support  of  the  union  bosses. 

Union  trea-suries  were  openf?d  wide  In 
the  Presidential  campaign  last  fall  in 
support  of  the  administration  now  in 
union  ofBcials  are  laying  even 
ipMUtve  political  campaign  plans 
for  the  future.  The  administration, 
through  its  proposed  Labor  Relations 
Act.  would  give  the  unions  the  opportu- 
nity and  privilege  of  replenishing  their 
fniMls  and  fslteoJnf  their  treasuries  at 
the  expense  of  Aaierica's  workers. 

l^iis  could  happen  here  because  the 
administration  proposes  to  give  union 
officials  a  monopoly  on  the  American 
labor  market  by  removing  all  restraints 
and  restrictions  from  imion  organizing 
activities  and  contract  demands  made 
upon  employers  tmder  any  circumstance. 
Compulsory  unionism  Ls  a  principal 
Jeopardy  to  freedom  inherent  in  the  ad- 
ministration's Labor  Relations  Act  of 
1949.  now  pending  in  Congress. 

Not  content  with  restoring  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  and  thereby  legalizing  contracts 
making  union  meml)ership  compulsory, 
the  adminii>tratu>n's  bill  would  seek  to 
invalidate  all  State  laws  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  imposing  restrictions 
on  compulsory  union  membership — 
something  the  Wagner  Act  never  did 
and  never  intended  to  do. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  bill 
is  to  Invalidate,  insofar  as  they  apply 
to  any  industry  affecting  interstate 
commerce — and  that  Includes  virtually 
all  industry  today— all  fiUto  Imts  and 
constitutional  provu»iona  tmpoiteff  any 
restrlctioivi  whatever  on  contracts  mak- 
ing union  membership  a  condition  of 
empioymcnt,  wliether  the  contract  is  one 
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for  a  closed  shop,  union  shop,  or  main- 
tenanc  '.  of  membership. 

Thus  the  laws  of  some  17  States, 
adoptei  in  response  to  overwhelming 
public  lemand.  would  be  nuUifled  by  the 
Democi  at  administration's  bill.  More- 
over ir  several  States,  notably  Arizona. 
the  vo  ers  of  the  State  have  approved 
such  re  strictlons  by  the  adoption  of  con- 
stitutic  lal  amendment  or  by  ratifying 
legislat  on  in  a  referendum,  or  both. 

This  particular  "improvement"  In  the 
origina   Wagner  Act  would  not  only  in- 


terfere 
powers 


ployeea 


with  the  exercise  of  the  police 
of  the  States,  but  would  in  addi- 


tion pi:  ice  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Pedera  Government  behind  compulsory 
membe  -ship  of  employees  In  unions, 
whether  the  employees  desire  it  or  not. 
The  V^agner  Act  never  did  any  such 
thing. 

The  nevitable  effect  of  this  provision 
of  the  bill,  particularly  when  the  dif- 
ference between  this  provision  and  that 
In  the  jresent  law  Is  considered,  will  be 
to  give  every  worker  in  this  country  the 
definit<  Impression  that  his  Government 
is  committed  to  a  policy  of  forcing  him 
to  join  Bi  union  in  order  to  work.  A  more 
cynical  betrayal  of  individual  freedom 
and  disregard  of  the  guaranty  to  em- 


of  a  free  choice  in  joining  unions 


set  fori  h  In  section  7  of  the  Wagner  Act 
would    )e  difficult  to  imagine. 

It  is  1  worthy  of  note  that,  paradoxically, 
proponents  of  the  bill  refuse  even  to  con- 
.slder  tl  e  existing  provision  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  which  makes 
coercio  i  of  employees  by  unions  an  un- 
fair la  x)r  practice,  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  such  coercion  should  be  left 
to  the  £  tales  to  handle.  But  at  the  same 
time  th  ey  propose  to  deny  the  States  any 
author  ty  to  police  the  abuses  growing 
out  of  qompulsory  union  membership. 

ABUSXS    or   THZ   CLOSED    SHOP 

No  otjher  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  wh  :n  it  was  passed  in  1947  has  such 
universBd  support,  even  among  union 
membe 's,  as  evidenced  by  numerous 
public-  )plnlon  polls,  as  did  the  provisions 
doing  away  with  the  abuses  of  the  closed 
shop  and  protecting  the  individual's 
right  t3  work  under  union-shop  con- 
tracts. Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate con  mlttees  in  the  Eightieth  Congress 
receive*  hundreds  of  letters  from  indi- 
vidual workers,  most  of  them  union 
membe  s.  urging  support  of  this  pro- 
vi^iion  c  r  the  law. 

Fbr  o  )vlous  reasons,  the  writers  of  such 
letters  asked  that  their  names  be  not 
publish  ?d  because  of  fear  of  reprisal. 
But  th<  ir  stories  were  often  pitiful,  de- 
tailing low  heads  of  families  had  been 
expeliei  arbitrarily  from  unions  and  the 
employ!  r  forced  to  discharge  them  and 
deprive  them  of  a  means  of  livelihood  on 
such  fl  msy  pretexts  as  twisting  a  re- 
quest f}r  a  financial  accounting  from 
union  officers  into  a  charge  of  conduct 
prejudicial  to  the  union,  or  a  refusal  in 
one  ca;  e  of  a  veteran  to  buy  lottery 
tickets  n  a  lottery  run  by  the  business 
agent.  In  another  case,  a  veteran  who 
was  employed  In  radio  communications 
was  exp  »lled  from  the  Communist-tinged 
Communication  Workers.  CIO.  simply 
because  he  refu.sed  to  contribute  his  dol- 
lar  to   CIO-PAC.    Such    Instances    re- 
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ported  by  the  victims  to  Members  of 
Congress  could  be  multiplied  by  hun- 
dreds. 

It  is  true  that  such  abuses  of  compul- 
sory-membership provisions  occurred  in 
a  minority  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
local  unions  which  had  such  contracts 
In  this  country.  But  it  Is  the  essence  of 
democratic  government  to  protect  the 
rights  of  minorities.  One  of  the  most 
flagrant  kinds  of  abuse  of  closed-shop 
powers  occurred  shortly  after  the  act  be- 
came law.  A  union  In  New  York,  local 
65.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Workers.  CIO, 
which  had  numerous  closed-shop  con- 
tracts with  employers,  levied  an  assess- 
ment against  its  members  to  raise  funds 
to  oppose  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  agi- 
tate for  its  repeal.  Many  members  of  the 
union  objected  to  the  assessment  and 
refused  to  pay  it  The  union  thereupon 
expelled  the  recalcitrant  members  and 
directed  the  employers  to  discharge  them, 
and  the  employers  were  required  to  do  so 
under  the  closed-shop  contracts.  The 
leadership  of  this  same  union  was  noto- 
riously Communist  and  later  on  called  an 
extended  strike  against  a  New  York  em- 
ployer who  refused  to  flre  a  number  of 
clerks  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
union  because  they  led  a  movement  to  get 
rid  of  the  Communist  leadership. 

In  addition  to  the  illiberal  deprivation 
of  the  individual's  right  to  work  and  earn 
a  living  which  occurred  in  consequence  of 
abuses  of  the  closed  shop,  another  evil 
was  the  notorious  tendency  of  such 
unions  to  become  closed  vmions,  often  re- 
stricting membership  to  sons  or  relatives 
of  members.  Even  the  International  Ty- 
pographical Union,  which  In  many  of  Its 
locals  Is  a  model  of  democratic  union 
procedure,  was  disclosed  in  the  1949  Sen- 
ate hearings  to  have  indulged  in  this 
practice  of  limiting  membership. 

Although  the  union  witnesses  in  the 
1949  hearings  insisted  that  abuses  of  the 
closed  shop  were  too  minor  to  merit  legis- 
lative attention,  such  administration 
witnesses  as  William  Leiserson.  William 
H.  Davis,  and  others  who  testified  in  the 
Senate  hearings,  all  of  whom  have  had 
long  experience  in  labor  relations,  did 
not  take  that  view.  Leiserson  opp>osed 
any  form  of  compulsory  membership  and 
the  others  either  wanted  the  closed  shop 
prohibited  or  else  agreed  that  if  It  were 
permitted  it  would  have  to  be  policed  in 
order  to  protect  individuals  against  ar- 
bitrary expulsion  from  the  union  and  loss 
of  their  lobs. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  makes  provision 
for  union  security  under  a  union  shop, 
if  the  union  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
it  by  a  majority  of  all  employees  affected 
in  a  secret  ballot  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  These 
elections  have  been  a  major  focus  of  at- 
tack by  the  unions.  The  elections  are 
claimed  to  be  unnecessary  since  the  great 
majority  of  them  have  been  won  by  the 
unions.  The  Republican  minority  recog- 
nizes merit  in  this  contention  and  pro- 
poses to  recommend  that  the  require- 
ments for  such  elections  be  eliminated 
from  the  law. 

However,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  con- 
tains other  safeguards  on  individual 
rights  which  are  e3sential.  whether  the 
&hop  be  a  closed  shop  or  merely  a  union 


shop,  which  are  omitted  entirely  from 
the  administration's  bill,  H.  R.  2032. 
Thus  under  the  act  It  Is  an  unfair  prac- 
tice for  a  union  to  demand  the  discharge 
of  an  employee  who  has  been  denied 
membership  in  or  expelled  from  the 
union  for  any  reason  other  than  nonpay- 
ment of  dues  and  initiation  fees.  Under 
this  provision  the  union  retains  complete 
control  over  Its  own  membership  but  it 
cannot  expel  a  member  for  arbitrary  or 
capricious  reasons  and  then  force  the 
employer  to  discharge  him.  Republican 
Members  propose  to  recommend  that  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  expulsion  and  dis- 
charge be  included  in  the  law. 

Confronted  with  the  wealth  of  evidence 
on  the  abuses  of  Individual  and  minority 
rights  under  closed-shop  contracts,  the 
framers  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  faced 
the  dilemma  of  either  prohibiting  the 
closed  shop  and  protecting  tndi'idual 
rights  under  other  forms  of  compulsory 
membership  In  unions,  such  as  the  union 
shop,  or  else  writing  an  elaborate  statute 
protecting  the  rights  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  unions  against  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious expulsion.  The  solution  of  the 
dilemma  was  to  reject  the  idea  of  having 
the  Federal  Government  interfere  and 
police  the  internal  activities  of  unions. 
Instead,  unions  were  left  fr^  to  run  their 
internal  affairs  as  they  saw  fit,  but  the 
Government  steps  in  only  to  protect  the 
individual's  right  to  work  against  arbi- 
trary or  capricious  action  by  the  union. 
Some  solution  of  this  dilemma  confronts 
any  legislator  facing  the  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  compulsory  membership  in 
unions.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  seeks  to 
solve  It  In  one  way.  Unfortunately,  ad- 
ministration forces  have,  for  reasons  of 
political  obligation,  completely  dodged 
the  issue  of  protecting  the  individual, 
for  their  bill  contains  no  safeguards  for 
the  individual's  right  to  work. 


The  Soviet  Uuob,  Not  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAa 

or  MAKTl.AMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ccng«xs- 
6I0MAI.  Rkcosd.  I  ask  permission  to  place 
side  by  side  the  analysis  made  in  the  New 
York  Times.  September  20.  1947.  about 
the  correct  terminology  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  interesting 
column  (rf  Mrs  Anne  O'Hare  McOormlck 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  2.  194S.  Anyone  who 
studies  these  two  pieces  will  see  at  once 
that  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoming.  associate 
editor  of  The  Americas  and  World  Af- 
fairs, was  more  than  2  years  ahead  of 
most  of  the  newspaper  editors  and  rer 
porters  in  this  counuy.  if  not  in  the 
world.  What  is  now  described  as  nhe 
new  emphasis  on  the  people  of  Russia- 
is  exactly  what  Dr.  Thoming  emphasised 
years  ago  In  the  conviction  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  conUast  to 


the  men  tn  the  KremUn,  were  our  best 

potential  allies  in  our  struggle  for  free- 
dom, representative  government,  and 
democracy.    The  two  statements  follow: 

(Dr.  Joaepli  F.  Thoming  in  the  New  York 
Time*.  September  20.  1M7| 

When  an  educator  like  Dr.  George  D. 
Stoddard,  president  of  the  UnlTerslty  of  Illi- 
nois (the  New  York  Times.  September  7, 
1M7).  tn  an  otherwise  excellent  article  uaes 
an  admittedly  Incorrect  term,  "Russia,"  four 
times  in  succession,  readers  have  a  right  to 
Inquire  about  the  reasons  which  motivate 
such  phraseology.  The  question  Is  Impor- 
tant, because  all  democratic,  freedom-loving 
peoples  have  an  obligation  not  to  Identify  the 
Buaslans  with  their  totalitarian  masters. 

Can  it  be  that  slovenly  newspaper  practioe 
Is  responsible  for  the  careless  language  of 
some  educators?  Too  many  editors  and  news 
commentators  forget  that  "Russia"  went  out 
of  existence  In  1917.  when  a  new  body  politic, 
imnlmllj  to  be  known  as  the  Union  of  Soviet 
«wH*1**  Republics,  was  established.  The 
name  which  the  original  total  itarlSLna  se- 
lected brings  out  clearly  the  intemational 
characto^  of  the  liiarxlst  police  state.  "Rus- 
sia." with  Its  necessary  connotations  with 
the  Russian  people,  simply  does  not  have 
the  connotations  that  are  present  In  "the 
Soviet  Dnion."  Why  do  )oumallsta,  who  like 
to  pride  themselves  upon  their  aociiracy, 
continue  to  use  an  outmoded,  unhistorical 
vocabulary? 

To  be  sure,  some  newsfAper  folk  as  well  as 
a  few  of  the  professors  try  to  justify  them- 
selves by  poLntmg  out  that  they  are  merely 
foUowlng  common  usage.  Tills  seems  to  be 
a  weak  apology.  In  p>olnt  of  fact,  the  more 
alert  foreign  correspondents  usually  lead  off 
their  pieces  in  this  field  by  mentioning  "the 
Soviet  Union"  and  then  occasionally  employ 
"Russia"  as  a  variant. 

On  the  other  hand.  Messrs.  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace, CuiuM  A.  PEPPxa,  and  their  supporters 
almost  invariably  Introduce  talk  about  "Rxis- 
sia"  and  "the  Russians."  Naturally,  these 
words,  with  their  sura  of  courage  and  glory, 
elicit  tmmenae  aympathy  and  admiration  for 
the  valiant  Wtmtmn  people. 

E>oes  any  thoughtful  reader  Imagine  that 
this  choice  of  language  Is  not  dellber«t«. 
although  incorrect?  With  such  radiant  dic- 
tion. Marxist  apologists  in  the  United  States 
plead  the  cause  of  the  clique  which  n  ns  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Interesta  of  the  Russian 
people  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Polltbxiro,  It 
may  be  noted,  do  not  often  coincide. 

Why  not  be  realistic  as  well  as  exact  in 
this  sphere  of  semantics?  The  distinction 
between  tyrante  and  their  slaves  can  and 
should  be  recorded  each  time  that  we  men- 
tion "the  Soviet  Union"  and  "the  Russian 
people." 

Is  It  not  significant  that  the  statesman 
Identified  as  X.  who  wrote  the  widely  quoted 
piece  on  the  surviving  totalltarlans,  spoke 
clearly  and  ccmslstently  and  correctly  about 
"the  Soviet  Union"? 

Truth  depends  upon  accuracy  of  exprea- 
jdon.  Furtlteimore.  faimeas  to  all  eoo- 
c«iied  demands  that  there  be  no  name  call- 
ing. This  is  a  case  where  the  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  luve  themselves  chosen  their 
own  tiUea  and  descriptions.  They  are  the 
Mlf-|irael«lmed  leaders  of  a  federation  which 
not  only  has  flfrh  columns  everywhere  but 
also,  avowedly,  aims  to  embrace  the  world 
with  Ita  peoples.  That  Is  In  the  natur«  of 
world  revolutiaa.  The  Constitution  of  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  was  drawn  up  with  explicit  pro- 
Ttalons  for  the  incarpormtkm  of  ail  other 
political  enUUes. 

It  te  a  ptacttcal  measure  of  self-defense  to 
unpioy  the  aoBcnclatiire  selected,  not  by 
tton-Maratet  adversariea.  but  by  ttm  aovfteu 
themselvca.  At  any  rate,  some  dtlMU  of 
this  country  wUl  |xotest  every  time  a  mls- 
takm  terminology  Is  employed. 


lOatumB  of  Mrs.  Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck  on 
April  3.  1M9,  In  the  New  York  Times] 

AaaoAi) — THX  Nxw  EMPBaais  on  tbs  Pxoplb 
or  Rxnsu 

(By  Anns  O'Hare  McCormlck) 

In  Boston  Winston  Chiirchill  referred  to 
his  Pulton  speech  of  8  years  ago  but  he  did 
not  mention  the  "Iron  ctirtaln,"  the  phrmae 
he  originated  at  that  time.  One  reason  may 
be  ttiat  the  curtain  is  not  qulta  so  opaqiie 
as  It  was.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  out- 
side world  knows  any  more  than  It  ever  did 
about  what  goes  on  Inside  the  Kremlin.  The 
wild  and  contradictory  guesses  on  the  current 
changes  In  the  high  command  are  the  beit 
proof  thAt  there  are  no  peepholes  tn  the 
thick  walls  of  that  fortress. 

But  we  do  know  more  about  life  and  con- 
ditions imder  Soviet  rule.  In  the  last  S 
years  news  and  people  have  trickled  throu|^ 
and  out  of  the  border  states  In  a  wldenlo(r 
stream.  Nearly  everywhere  In  Europe  today 
you  meet  a  sprinkling  of  Russians  among 
the  fugitive  Caechs.  Poles.  Hungarians,  and 
Rumanians  who  have  evaded  the  frontier 
guards  along  the  "Great  Divide."  It  Is  not  so 
easy  to  keep  secrets  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
as  It  was  In  the  Soviet  Union;  the  farther 
the  curtain  extends  the  harder  It  Is  to  nail 
It  down. 

Prom  these  fresh  witnesses  and  a  variety 
of  other  leaks  the  reporter  hears  much  that 
confirms  Mr  Churchill's  theory  that  the  ad- 
mittedly able  men  In  the  Soviet  Union  have 
acted  to  unite  the  free  world  against  them 
because  "they  fear  the  friendship  of  the  West 
more  than  Ita  hostUlty"  and  for  the  sake 
at  their  own  self-preservation  "cannot  afford 
to  allow  free  and  friendly  Intercourse  to 
grow  up  between  the  vast  areas  they  control 
and  the  civilizations  oS  the  West." 
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Certainly  anyone  who  has  ever  been  in 
Soviet  Russia  or  who  encounters  outside  ttaa 
latest  Riisdan  exUes.  most  of  them  products 
of  the  Soviet  system  and  therefore  bewU- 
dered  and  curioiis  strangers  in  the  outar 
world — a  little  like  men  from  Mars — kzuMB 
how  friendly  and  open-minded  the  Russian 
people  are  by  nature.  Years  ago,  befcu^  sus- 
picion and  hatred  of  the  United  States  be- 
came a  poUcy.  the  writer  recaUs  the  warmth 
and  excitement  of  the  peasants  In  a  collec- 
tive vUlage  who  foUowcd  her  around  all  day 
to  hear  about  "dear  America."  The  experi- 
ence was  almost  duplicated  this  year  In  a 
border  country,  when  a  runaway  young  Red 
Army  man  suggested  they  had  not  changed 
much  by  relating  how  wistfully  the  people 
in  his  home  vUlage  talked  at  Americans  they 
tiad  once  met.  They  were  homealck  for 
freedom,  he  said. 

It  Is  significant  that  tttere  Is  more  em- 
phasis new  than  ever  before  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Russian  people  and  the 
Soviet  Government.  No  passage  In  Mr. 
ChiTChlll's  speech  received  more  applause 
than  the  statement  that  "we  have  no  hostil- 
ity to  the  Russian  people."  The  striking 
fact  Is  that  nobody  has;  no  nation  In  litetory 
was  ever  so  eompletely  absolved  of  Uame 
for  the  acta  and  aims  of  tta  rulers.  Even 
the  CcHnmunist  Party  and  the  Komsomols, 
that  army  of  husky  youth  nearly  S.OOOXXW 
stroixg.  are  not  held  re^xwsible  fco'  the  poli- 
cies at  the  Uttle  group  on  top  which  speaks 
and  thinks  for  them  alL 

Ernst  ReutCT.  mayor  of  Berlin,  made  the 
mn--  point  as  Mr.  Chtirchili  In  speaking  at 
a  luncheon  given  In  his  honor  In  New  York 
on  Friday  by  the  American  Assoclaticm  for  a 
Democratic  Germany.  Dr.  Reutar  spent 
much  time  in  Rtasla  In  his  early  years;  he 
speaks  Russian  and  today  has  exeeptknal 
opportunities  to  see  and  hear  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening behind  the  curtain.  Berlin  Is  by  aU 
odds  the  best  otaserratlon  and  listening  post 
on  the  Soviet  Unkn.    U  U  the  big  sieve 
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thniMth  wtOtth  ncwi  of  th«  W«at  goe«  iMt 

And  MW*  or  tb*  KMt  gOM  Wwt. 

On  th*  bMU  of  bta  knovlwls*  of  the  Rus- 
•tana  aad  hU  aKparmc*  on  tbc  barrlcadM. 
Dr.  Reutcr  iMtfad  bis  audlenc*  not  to  m&ke 
tiM  mliaiw  at  «aaftMtnc  tbm  "tnnoocnt*'  peo- 
pl»  imh  tbdr  Oownmoit.  If  tb«  RuasUn 
could  haw  prttelpatwl  in  the  great 
!kce  r^Uy  of  tha  paopta  of  Berlin  be- 
fora  tbe  Relchstac  laat  September.  "I  am 
aura  they  would  hava  been  on  our  aide  agalnat 
their  maaters.*'  he  aald. 

a  mw  wo«LB  roucT 

The  alfnatorlaa  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  are 
aaaambltng  In  Waahlnfton  thla  veek  end.  In 
this  bery  ot  ForalfB  lilBtTVm  the  largaat 
the  Capital  haa  awr  aaaa.  vcstam  Kxiropa 
eomai  to  the  United  States  tc  soiemniae  a 
hlatosie  Innoratlon  not  only  in  American  but 
In  world  policy.  No  euch  peacetime  coaJl- 
tloo  has  ever  been  formed  before  It  repre- 
aents  the  failure  cf  SoTlet  policy,  as  the  angry 
casuistry  of  lloacow's  protaat  raveala- 

The  Atlantic  Pact.  Uke  the  liArahall  plan. 
of  which  It  la  the  supplement.  Is  one  way  of 
atrangthenlng  tree  nations  to  resist  the 
ttaraat  of  acgraaalon.  But  neither  pact  nor 
plan  la  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  Rurala. 
Skapptng  up  the  effort  to  break  througb  re- 
flecta  a  growlngc  conviction  »»»«<w*g  poUcy- 
makars  that  there  la  a  growing  raatlaaanesa 
on  the  other  side.  This  conviction  stems 
trota  more  information  oi  what  Is  going  on. 
It  tfoaa  r>at  mean  that  there  are  signs  any- 
vbsra  of  an  organlaatf  underground,  such 
■a  adated  in  Poland  nnilM'  Nazi  occupation. 
or  the  allghteat  chanea  at  rebellion  Rlalngs 
agalnat  totalitarian  dictatorships  are  practi- 
cally impoaalble.  But  the  urge  for  liberation 
from  tjrranny  la  a  force  that  any  event  could 
nnlaaah — an  open  break  In  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ership, for  Instance,  or  a  aerie.-  of  splits  In 
the  sateliue  regteiea,  Strength  and  freedom 
In  the  West,  are  other  factors  that  could  upset 
tlM  balance  of  the  Soviet  empire  At  any 
rate,  fostering  and  keeping  alive  the  spirit 
d  the  people  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Iron 
cortain  are  as  Important  for  a  well-roimded 

this  side. 


Biloxi,  Mut.,  Cei«l>rktes  Its  Two  Hondred 
aad  Fiftieth  ABoiTertary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COUIER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THX  BOCI8I  OF  REFRSSENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt. 
In  all  sincerity.  If  there  Is  a  more  at- 
tractive place  in  all  of  these  United 
States  than  the  little  city  of  Biloxi.  which 
adorns  the  Gulf  coast  line  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  Not  only  Ls  it  an  at- 
tractlre  city,  but  there  are  few  spots 
richer  in  history  and  iegend  than  this 
beautiful  little  CMf-klssed  coast  town. 
In  Its  history  It  has  the  distinction  of 
harlng  In  Its  250  years  of  existence.  8 
flags  to  f!y  over  It.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  a  territory  which  embraced 
possibly  one-fourth  of  the  area  now  oc- 
cupied by  these  United  SUtes. 

This  month  marks  its  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  an  appro- 
priate program,  which  promises  to  be 
fine  of  the  most  colorful  celebrations  of 
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its  kind  ever  held  in  this  coimtry.  is 
scheduled  for  this  month. 

Its  najtural  beauty  Is  unexcelled.  Its 
giant  cepturies-old  live  oak  trees  grow- 
ing in  profuse  abundance  down  to  the 
white  "iinds  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its 
beautifu  1.  natural  scenery,  with  its  his- 
torical s  gniflcance.  all  combine  to  make 
It  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  In 
the  world.  Moreover,  its  commercial  ac- 
tivities, idded  to  Its  tourist  trade,  make 
it  a  moi  t  exceptional  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Biloxi  Miss.,  is  the  home,  in  this  mod- 
cm  day,  of  Keesler  Field,  one  of  the 
largest  lir  mechanical  training  schools 
m  this  Country. 

It  ships  a  large  portion  cf  the  shrimp 
and  othf r  fish  which  go  from  the  Gulf  of 


Mexico 


Moreover,  it  is  and  has  been  for  more 
than  a  lalf  century  the  largest  canner 
of  oysters  in  the  world. 

I  knoKT  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  mf  in  saluting  this  beautiful,  his- 
toric sp>t  and  the  fine,  hospitable  peo- 
ple who  dwell  within  its  limits  on  this, 
its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday. 

Mr.  S  jeaker.  in  this  connection.  I  sub- 
mit her  ?with  a  statement  prepared  by 
one  cf  1  s  outstanding  citizens.  Mr.  An- 
thony Pagusin.    The  statement  follows: 
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the   Plymouth   Rock   of   the   Deep 
city   that   once    was   capital    of   a 
reached  from  what  now  Is  Yel- 
Natlonal  Pari  to  the  site  of  present- 
Is  this  year  celebrating  Its 
and  fiftieth  anniversary. 
Mississippi's    most    famous    coastal    city, 
t4day    depends   on    tourists,    fishing, 
blinding  for  Its  livelihood,  was  es- 
as  the  first  permanent  white  set- 
In   the   Mississippi   Valley   In   April 
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is  being  observed  In  the  same 

year  with  a  program  which  be- 

Marth  27  and  continues  through  April 

pageant  depicting  the  colorful  bis- 

dty  over  which  eight  flags  have 
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to    all    parts    of    the    country. 
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1696  an  expedition  sent  out  of 

King  Louis  XFV  arrived  at  Ship 

the    leadership   of    Pierre    le- 

Ijervlile  and  assisted  by  his  brother. 

Jean  Baptlste  leMoyne  Sieur  de 

Its  goal  was  the  establishment  of 

in  Louisiana. 

preliminary    exploration    of    the 
l|>ervllle  decided  upon  the  quiet  Bay 
the  ideal  site  for  his  settlement, 
friends  with  the  amiable  Biloxi 
ifter  which  the  colony  was  named. 
Constn  ictlon  of  the  settlement.  Just  north 
pr^nt  city  of  Ocean  Springs,  was  be- 
8.    The  fort  established  to  de- 
known  aa  Maurepas. 
colony   was  eatabllshed   in   the 
area  of  the  Bay  of  Biloxi  but  was 
The  third  establlahment  of  the 
on  the  Gulf  on  a  narrow,  flnger- 
where  the  city  today  stands, 
by  virtue  of  Its  discovery  and 
became  the  first  permanent  es- 
in  the  lOaalailpirf  Valley  and  the 
al  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ter- 


penlisula 

EQoxl. 


colonial   BUozl   ruled   land   aa   far 
Canada  there  were  nine   Judicial 
districts.  IncItidlBg  the  lUluols. 
itirl.  and  Natchez. 


Oldsters  today  say  that  one  reason  ao 
many  lawyers  came  to  Biloxi  was  because 
land  tltlea  along  parts  of  the  coast  Involved 
22  different  tenures. 

Biloxi  remained  the  capital  until  1722 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to 
newly  established  New  Orleans. 

Mississippi's  75-mlle  coastal  area  has  long 
been  a  happy  fishing  ground.  Its  nearness 
to  fertile  spawning  grounds  for  looth  crus- 
tacean and  fish  life,  its  shallow,  Island-pro- 
tected sound  and  network  of  bayous  and 
rivers  attract  tons  of  crabs,  shrimp,  oysters, 
small  fish  and  the  larger  game  fish  which 
come  to  feed. 

Biloxi  has  become  the  capital  of  this  huge 
fishing  Industry. 

Today  the  city  has  approximately  80  sea- 
food chipping  establishments.  During  the 
shrimp  and  oyster  seasons  more  than  900 
boats  work  out  of  Biloxi  and  more  than 
5,000  boatmen  are  engaged  In  catching  sea- 
food for  the  factories  which  process  them 
for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  oysters  canned 
In  the  United  States  during  the  past  30  years 
were  packed  at  Biloxi. 

Growing  directly  out  of  the  fishing  and 
seafood  Industry  Is  the  trade  of  shipbuild- 
ing. The  Biloxi  lugger,  a  power-propelled 
boat  of  from  30  to  46  feet  In  length,  repre- 
sents the  e-xperlence  of  generations  of  build- 
ing boats  suitable  for  coastal  waters.  Near- 
ly all  the  shrimp  and  oyster  boats  operating 
out  of  Biloxi.  as  well  as  many  used  In  Louisi- 
ana. Texas,  and  other  coastal  points  are 
Blloxl-bullt. 

BUoxl,  as  a  resort  city,  makes  playing  Ita 
business.  Many  of  the  plantation-type 
homes  in  the  city  today  were  built  by  plant- 
ers who  came  to  the  coast  to  escape  the 
heat  and  fever  of  their  Inland  homes. 

It  Is  known  that  as  early  as  1840  Biloxi 
was  favored  as  a  summer  resort  although  the 
only  means  of  transportation  along  the  coast 
at  that  time  was  by  boat.  During  this  period 
many  New  Orleans  families  had  summer 
homes  along  the  coast,  a  custom  which  still 
prevails. 

However,  It  was  not  until  the  1890's  that 
the  first  winter  tourists  discovered  this  part 
of  the  Deep  South. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  South's  wartime  Presi- 
dent, acquired  a  beautiful  plantation-type 
home  at  Biloxi.  facing  the  sunlit,  blue  waters 
of  the  Gulf.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederacy,  In  the  de- 
clining years  of  his  life. 

Today  Beauvolr  is  a  shrine  and  museum 
through  which  thousands  of  visitors  pass 
each  year. 

The  War  Between  the  States  left  BUoxl  com- 
paratively unharmed.  About  the  only  re- 
minder left  today  Is  Port  Massachusetts  on 
Ship  Island.  This  massive,  semicircular 
fortress  built  at  the  west  end  of  Ship  Island. 
a  sandy  stalp  12  miles  from  the  mainland, 
was  taken,  lost,  and  retaken  by  Union  forces. 
and  the  mainland  was  harassed  by  patrol 
boats  from  the  fort,  but  no  major  engage- 
ments were  fought  near  the  town  BUoxlans 
ran  the  blockade  for  food  and  supplies,  giv- 
ing t>asis  for  the  anecdotes  thai  preserve 
much  of  the  war  history  of  the  town. 

Probably  the  most  notable  BUoxl  land- 
mark, however,  U  the  100-year-old  BUoxl 
Lighthouse,  buUt  In  1848.  and  situated  at  the 
water's  edge  on  the  Old  Spanish  Trail,  which 
today  Is  followed  by  a  modern,  paved  high- 
way, known  as  U  S  90. 

When  Biloxi  was  seized  by  Union  forces  In 
the  War  Between  the  States.  Confederate 
^mpathlzers  burled  the  lighthouse  lamp* 
until  after  the  war. 

Today,  however,  they  serve  to  guide  not 
only  the  ships  at  sea.  but  the  traveling  public 
which  motors  along  Mlaslssippi's  famed  play- 
ground. 
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Lefislative  DilBcnlties  n  Orefeo  Under 
Repnbikao  Role 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Newport  (Oreg.)  News  of  March  20. 
1949,  containing  excerpts  from  a  recent 
speech  by  State  Senator  Richard  L.  Neu- 
t)erger,  of  Portland,  Oreg.  Mr.  Neu- 
l)erfer  analyzes  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Oregon  Le^lature  which  he  attributes 
In  large  part  to  nearly  a  century  of  Re- 
publican domination.  Because  the  Bute 
legislature  is  a  vital  element  of  democ- 
racy working  through  representative 
government,  I  believe  the  Members  will 
be  interested  in  this  statement. 

ICa.     NSUBKBCXB'S    TALK 

Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger  of  Portland 
Is  one  of  the  most  controversial  figures  in 
the  present  session  of  the  Oregon  Legislature. 
On  several  points,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  agreed  about  Mr.  Neuberger. 
His  mind  la  one  of  the  most  brUUant  In 
Oregon.  And  he  Is  destined  to  be  very  Im- 
portant in  future  Oregon  politics.  Prom 
there  on  opinions  are  divergent.  The  Demo- 
crats see  him  as  a  great  hope  for  their  party. 
The  Republicans  look  upon  him  as  the  most 
dangerous  threat  In  many  years  to  their 
placid  and  secure  position  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State. 

Last  week  Senator  Neuberger  made  an  Im- 
pcH-tant  speech  before  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Salem.  His  title  was  "What's  Wrong  with 
Oregon  Legislature?"  Prom  the  address  we 
take  some  excerpte  which  are  extremely 
thought-provoking : 

"Sessions  are  too  short.  It  la  Impossible 
to  give  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration 
to  nearly  1.000  bUls  and  resolutions  in  70 
or  80  days.  Many  leglslatuires.  of  States 
smaller  In  area  and  population  than  Oregon. 
now  meet  for  180  days. 

"A  legislative  reference  bureau  Is  sorely 
needed.  Members  are  to  reliant  on  lobby- 
ists for  Information.  There  Is  no  time  for 
a  memt)er  on  his  own  to  engage  In  research 
at  the  State  library.  Nor  has  the  library 
ever  been  given  an  adeqtiate  appropriation 
to  do  extensive  research  for  the  legislature. 

•The  pay  is  Incredibly  low — near  the  bot- 
tom for  the  United  States  Pea-  this  session 
it  barely  will  average  tS  a  day.  This  means 
the  members  must  dip  Into  personal  savings 
to  live  at  Salem.  It  also  puts  heavy  pressure 
on  the  legislature  to  adjourn  early  and  go 
home.  This  sounds  fine — but  what  about 
bills  of  Importance  which  never  get  out  of 
committee?  Miserable  salaries  force  half  the 
legislators  to  put  their  wives  on  the  pay  roll. 

"The  abysmal  pay  discourages  many 
young  men  of  promise  from  becoming  candi- 
dates. How  wlU  they  support  their  famUles? 
Thus  our  legislature  loses  its  historic  role 
as  a  training  'nround  for  future  leaders  in 
Government  It  becomes  a  haven  for 
mediocrity.  The  legislatures  of  other  States 
produced  such  national  figures  as  Roosevelt, 
of  New  York:  Connelly,  of  Texas;  Aiken,  of 
Vermont;  Norrls.  of  Nebraska;  etc.  However, 
consider  the  fact  that  comparatively  few 
Oregon  statesmen  have  ascended  out  of 
the  legislature.  McNary.  Martin.  Morse. 
Bprairie — none  ever  served  as  legtilatars. 

The  atmosphere  Is  more  that  of  a  private 
club  than  of  a  public  body.    Attachment  to 


the  electorate  seems  remote  and  distant. 
This  Is  why  the  legislature  so  often  disregards 
the  decision  of  the  voters  on  such  Issues  as 
old-age  pensions,  sales  tax.  conservation  of 
resources,  and  educational  policy. 

"An  example  of  thla  aloofneea  from  the 
people  U  the  fact  that  the  house  of  repre- 
■antatlTTT  traditionally  regarded  a£  the  body 
cloaeat  to  the  voters.  Is  far  less  public-spirited 
than  the  senate.  Debate  Is  shut  off  too  soon 
In  the  house  on  vital  questions.  The  senate. 
customarUy  considered  the  State's  "bouse 
of  lords."  gives  a  bold  Idea  better  shift  than 
does  the  other  house 

"The  legislature  Is  so  cushioned  by  un- 
reality that  It  has  deUberately  violated  the 
State  constitution  for  almost  40  years  to 
preserve  Its  membership  status  quo  Al- 
though the  t>aslc  charter  of  Oregon  provides 
that  each  district  must  be  of  equal  popula- 
tion, the  leglslattire  refuses  to  follow  this 
mandate  from  the  State's  founders  This 
gives  a  curious  sophistry  to  sal  subsequent 
legislative  acts. 

'There  Is  a  timidity  atxjut  partisanship 
which  stems  from  the  fact  that  one  poUtlcal 
party  has  dominated  the  legislature  for  nearly 
a  century.  Out  of  90  present  memt)ers.  68 
are  ReputJlicans  and  21  are  Democrats — and 
this  is  an  excepUonaUy  large  number  of 
DemocreU  for  Oregon.  Thus  aU  rIvaUT?  Is 
steered  Into  personal  channels.  Individual 
ambitions  flourish  like  weeds.  This  U  more 
insidious  than  political  partisanship.  Fur- 
thermore. It  submerges  Issues  and  exagger- 
ates personalities. 

"Because  the  legislature  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  so  long  have  rep- 
resented the  same  political  party,  no  check 
Is  exercised  by  the  legislature,  which  actually 
Is  In  default  of  Its  responslbUltles.  Only 
one  committee  out  of  55,  the  ways  and  means, 
can  swear  In  a  witness.  All  other  commit- 
tees are  dependent  on  hearsay  evidence.  The 
leglslattire  has  no  real  comprehension  of  how 
mlUlons  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  funds  are 
spent  by  the  countless  boards  and  commis- 
sions of  the  State  government." 


The  Four  Freedoms,  an  Original  Poem 
by  Distinfuished  Retired  Chaplain  ol 
the  United  States  Navy,  James  M. 
Hester,  of  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrOKMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  5,  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  cftisens  of  my  home 
city  of  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif..  Is  James  M.  Hester,  retired  chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  has 
written  a  poem,  entitled  'TTie  Pour  Free- 
doms," and  I  wish  to  share  the  ln5piring 
content  with  you.  my  colleagues,  and 
with  the  other  readers  of  the  Cowcbbs- 
sioWAL  Reco«d.  Likewise,  I  felt  it  very 
apptopriate  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
records  of  the  Congress  of  the  Nation 
for  which  this  distinguished  Chaplain  has 
already  and  does  still  continue  to  render 
devoted  and  untiring  service: 
THX  FOtra  nuxBOKS 
Man  shall  be  free  to  apeak  the  tmth 

In  eieiy  tongue  and  dime 
And  spread  hia  views  by  word  and  preaa. 

A  right  from  God.  sublime. 


Man  shall  be  free  to  worship  Ood. 

The  stUl  small  Voice  as  guide; 
Light  of  our  fathers  to  the  world. 

A  torch  that  shall  abide 

Man  shall  be  free  from  painful  want. 

Abundant  life  shall  share; 
And  making  straight  the  path  to  peace. 

Good  wlU  to  all  declare. 

Man  shall  be  free  from  monstrous  fear. 

Belief  In  Ood  his  ftay: 
Abiding  by  the  Golden  Rule, 

Right  over  might  holds  sway. 

—JanUs  M.  Hester. 

May  be  sung  to  the  tuiie  Matema,  as  la 
used  for  "O  Beautiful  for  Spacious  Skies" 
(America  the  Beautiful). 


Servicemen's  Readjustment  Allowances 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  4.  1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  likely 
the  Congress  will  be  considering  legisla- 
tion at  some  future  date  to  extend  the 
perio '  during  which  servicemen's  read- 
justment sdlowance«  may  be  paid  In 
order  to  present  information  regarding 
this  matter  to  the  Meml)ers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  an  exchange  of  letters  l)etween 
Gov.  G  Mennen  Williams,  of  Michigan, 
and  Gov.  Beauford  H.  Jester,  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  letters  referred  to  dated  March  3, 
1949.  and  March  26.  1949: 

Stati  or  Michigan, 
OmCE  OF  THX  GovtaNoi, 

Lansing.  March  3,  IQ-CS. 
Hon.  Beautobo  H.  JiSTxa, 

Governor  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

OXAB  GovxRNoa  Jestek:  We  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  are  very  much  oonoemed  about 
the  poaslble  failure  of  Congress  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  servicemen's  read- 
justment allowances  may  be  paid. 

Almost  one-third  of  our  unemployec  are 
veterans  recetvmg  such  allowances.  Our  ex- 
perience Indicates  that  the  veterans  have  not 
yet  become  completely  assimilated  Into  the 
labor  market.  He  lack.»  seniority,  and  te. 
consequently,  the  first  laid  off  and  the  last 
to  return  to  work.  Most  of  our  veterans 
have  not  yet  acquired  such  employment  ex- 
perience as  to  qualify  fully  for  normal  im- 
employment  compensation  beneflta.  As  a 
consequence,  imless  servicemen's  readjust- 
ment allowances  are  continued,  these  vet- 
erans and  the  State  ol  Michigan  wUl  suffer 
considerably.  Perhaps  the  situation  in  your 
State  is  somewhat  similar.  If  so.  you  may  be 
Interested  to  know  what  we  have  done  to 
meet  the  situation,  and  we  would  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  what  you  are  doing. 

After  getting  together  all  the  statistical 
data  that  the  unemployment  compensation 
commission  had.  some  of  which  la  enclosed, 
a  meeting  was  called  in  the  Governor's  office 
with  representatives  of  all  veterans'  organ- 
izations, the  unemployment  compensation 
commission,  the  Michigan  Veterans'  Trust 
Pund.  and  the  CIO  veterans'  department. 
This  group,  after  discussing  the  situation, 
unanimously  agreed  that  every  veteran  or- 
ganisation wotild  contact  its  counterp>art  In 
every  State  of  the  Union,  either  directly  or 
throtigh  the  national  oOoe.  suggt  sting  they 
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thmir  Ci'MgiWiiiii  to  wcvm  the  •<• 
of  tLeM  aUowanow.  It  wm  furtber 
th*t  X  •lKmkr>3Qntact  the  Oorerncxn 
of  all  tiM  autas  to  adrlM  them  of  That  we 
•re  tfolBf  aiMl  to  uk  th«tr  ooopentloo. 
Vtauai7.  «•  w*  •ttemptUic  to  bare  ov  l«flc- 
latar*.  by  a  >aiBt  reaolution,  memorialize 
Oui^WB  <m  thii  Batter. 

In  my  opmioa.  yoa  win  find  that  the  cx- 
ot  thaaa  aUowaaoM  la  a  natter  of 
tmportanea  to  tka  vatoimna  la  your 
and   to  the  gancral    welfare  of   your 
paofkle.     I  eertalnly  hope  that  we  can  coop- 
In  thli  oAtMr  for  our  mutual  imereats. 
Oardlally  youn. 

Q.  MUCKXK  WlLXlAKS, 

Goremor. 


DBPAmcKirr. 
dimtm.  Tex.,  March  Zt,  1944. 
Hoo.  Q.  Mtamxr*  WnxiAMS, 

Governor  of  Michigan.  Lmratnt.  Mich. 
OKAa  GovTSKoa :  Recently  you  wrote  to  me 
eoDccmli^  the  poaalblllty  that  Congrcaa  will 
tall  to  extend  the  period  during  which  werf' 
Icemen's  read jxut men t  allowanoea  may  be 
paid.  I  referred  coplea  of  your  letter  to  our 
anemp:oyment  compensation  and  Teterans 
agenctes. 

Z  r>ow  have  cocnmenta  from  Mr.  Harry  B. 
chairman  of  the  Texas  Employment 
lion,  and  Mr.  James  C.  Jones.  Execu- 
ttiw  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mlaakm.  I  wish  to  paas  on  to  you  some  por- 
tions of  their  commenta. 
Mr.  Crosier  writes.  In  part,  as  follows: 
•^ou  hare  Inrlted  me  to  give  you  my  reac- 
to  Oovemor  Williams'  letter  and  his 
It  for  extending  the  period  diirlng 
which  readjitstnoent  aJlowaBeas  may  be  paid 
to  veterans.  There  Is  OMrtt  to  what  Oover- 
Bor  Williams  says,  and  Representative  Hcaxa 
of  Ohio.  I  understand.  Is  the  author  of 
H.  R.  1374  whlcb  piroposes  to  extend  the 
perkMl  to  July  25.  1954.  and  to  embrace  dls- 
diaiiaa  that  occur  during  the  3-year  period 
foUowlng. 

In  addition  to  Governor  Williams'  points 
there  Is  perhsps  sound  reason  for  extending 
the  program  to  take  care  of  youths  who  have 
entered  the  vervlce  out  of  high  school  during 
the  time  we  have  been  stressing  a  defense 
program.  Theae  youngsters  •  •  •  have 
had  no  training  In  the  business  of  making  a 
living,  and  our  experience  with  the  read]ust- 
aaant  allowance  program  leads  xis  to  believe 
tlwt  It  Is  eminently  fair  that  they.  too. 
abould  have  some  relief  while  they  are  ad- 
Justing  themselves. 

"As  regards  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
pam  for  veterans  of  the  war  period,  our 
of  the  program  as  it  has  been  operated 
tu  to  believe  that  such  a  course  Is 
eh  sounder  than  the  giving  of  bonuaes  to 
our  frrmer  servicemen.  The  money  that  haa 
baan  paid  out  in  readjustment  allowances 
haa  done  material  good  to  Its  recipients. 

"Baeaoaa  of  the  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
alalatnitlan  was  able  to  utilize  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  agenclea  that  had 
alre«dy  been  set  up  In  all  of  tha  Statea.  the 
raadiuftmert -allowance  program  has  coat 
much  leas  than  any  similar  program  ever 
There  are  still  those  who  oelleve  that 
readjuatment-allowanc*  program  was 
and  that  a  great  proportion  of  our 
fornMr  aervicemen  enjoyad  memberahlp  In 
tha  S3-ao  Club,  but  cold  flgurea  dispute  that 
charge.  Our  records  reveal  that  leas  than 
50  percent  of  the  veterans  of  Texas  have  filed 
a  single  claim  for  readjustment  allowanoea. 
Slightly  1MB  than  7  percent  of  all  eligible 
Texas  have  drawn  their  full  53 
entitlement  as  of  Petmiary  28.  1940. 
"Tou  will  recall  that  many  of  our  econo- 
mlsta  were  predicting  dire  things  for  tha 
months  following  the  close  of  the  war  and 
all  of  us  had  soma  fears  of  high  unemploy- 


ment. It  Is  Interesting  now  to  look  back  and 
aee  that  n  Tsxaa  the  maximum  number  of 
iinemplo^ed  veterans  filing  clalins  in  any 
1-month  period  after  demobllixatlon  waa 
M.158  in  March  l»4«.  In  the  coroUary  pro- 
grara  of  ]  laying  allowances  to  self-employed 
veterans  be  maximum  of  29.647  was  reached 
in  June  |948.  Month  by  month  these  vet- 
erans werfe  returning  to  gainful  employment, 
and  by  Cctober  1943  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed ve  erans  filing  claims  dropped  to  9.221. 
which  Is  the  minimum  up  to  now.  and  In 
Novembei  1948  the  self-employed  veterans 
fUlng  clams  dropped  to  1.790,  which  Is  a 
minimtia!  for  them. 

'^t  la  a  i  lomewhat  illuminating  conmientary 
on  the  pr  ssent  economic  situation  that  dur- 
ing Pebrv  U7  of  this  year  the  number  of  un- 
employed veterans'  claims  Jumped  to  26,105. 
and  the  number  of  self-employed  veterans' 
claims  ws  I  up  to  3.733.  Of  course,  a  part  of 
thia  incra  laa  waa  due  to  seasonal  conditions 
and  the  i  sual  midwinter  Increase  of  unem- 
ployment That  fact  helps  to  point  up  Gov- 
ernor WU  lams'  contention  that  the  veteran 
needs  Ion  ;er  time  to  become  fully  assimilated 
Into  the  1  ibor  market. 

"My  ow  a  personal  opinion  Is  that  probably 
the  beat  :  eason  for  extending  the  readjust- 
ment-allo  wance  program  is  to  tide  over  the 
jroungster  j  who  have  been  enlisted  Into  the 
service.  Phelr  education  has  been  Inter- 
rupted ai  d  they  will  return  to  civilian  life 
without  8  ny  wage  credits  for  unemployment 
compensa  tlon  and  without  work  training,  to 
face  a  pre  :ty  dismal  outlook.  I  should  think 
It  woiild  ae  a  contribution  to  our  economy 
of  tomorow  to  provide  some  educational 
and  reh  tbilltatlon  programs  for  these 
youngster  s." 

Mr.  Jon  is  also  quotes  some  Interesting  fig- 
ures coniemlng  veterans'  employment  In 
Texas,  ani  I  then  adds : 

**The  at  ove  flgtires  show  that  the  majority 
of  the  Tej  as  veterans  do  not  want  a  dole  and 
will  not  tike  advantage  of  this  entitlement 
except  in  extreme  emergencies.  However, 
these  flg:t  res  do  Indicate  that  unemploy- 
ment In  T  txas  is  definitely  Increasing  and  al- 
though Trxas  Is  not  an  Industrial  State  as 
compared  to  some  of  the  NOTthern  and  East- 
em  Statei  and  otir  unemployment  Is  not  as 
great  at  t  lis  time  as  theirs  must  be,  we  may 
very  easll'  be  faced  with  a  definite  and  se- 
rious un«  tnployment  problem  in  the  near 
future. 

"We  ha  re  always  believed  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  readjustment  allowance  sec- 
tion of  th !  OI  bill  of  rights  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  future  welfare  of  those  veter- 
ans who,  through  their  own  Initiative  or 
good  fort  me,  received  Jobs  whereby  they 
were  able  »  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
families  vlthout  resorting  to  their  entitle- 
ment und  nr  this  particular  provision. 

"We  be  leve  further  that  this  particular 
section  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  should  be- 
come penianent,  thus  forming  an  annuity 
to  all  vete  rans  of  World  War  11  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  peimanent  protection  to  those  men 
who  will  I  ever  take  advantage  of  Its  oppor- 
tunity un  leaa  forced  to  do  so  by  extreme 
necessity.     •     •     •- 

I  conctii  In  the  findings  of  these  experts 
In  the  fie  d  of  veterans'  readjustment  and 
will  aee  1 1  It  that  the  Texas  delegation  in 
Congress  ]  laa  an  opportunity  to  study  their 
commenta 

Hoping  hat  I  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
and  thanllng  you  for  your  own  Interest  In 
this  progrim.  I  am 

Ver  ■  sincerely  yours. 

BxAUroao  H.  Ji 


When  Yoa  Pay  the  Piper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprti  4.  1949 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
further  excerpts  from  letters  received  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
Federal  expenditures: 

KiMzxas,  Pa. 

It  is  good  business,  for  an  Individual  or 
the  Government,  to  balance  the  budget  and 
try  to  remain  solvent.  The  Government 
debt  Is  too  large  and  should  be  reduced  In- 
stead of  more  deficit  financing. 

Reducing  appropriation  for  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Federal  Government  is  one 
fine  way  to  start.  A  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  money  In  circulation  which  would 
come  from  a  reduction  In  Federal  spending 
and  better  management  of  Government 
funds  Is  the  thing  that  Is  best  for  the  coun- 
try In  my  opinion. 

Taxes  are  blgb  enough  considering  the  con- 
ditions  in  this  country  today  and  it  is  sound 
economics  to  have  a  balanced  budget.  In- 
come of  the  Government  has  sufficient  places 
to  be  spent  without  overapproprlatlons  to  tha 
separate  branches  of  the  Government. 

John  J.  Hess. 

Hartland,  Wis. 
Hon.  Clakzncx  Caknon, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAa  Six:  We  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  you  for  taking  up 
the  Issue  of  Government  expenditwes  which 
are  allocated  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1950.  be- 
ginning July  1,  for  soclalUtlc  and  experi- 
mental  projects. 

If  our  Government  Is  to  continue  pouring 
out  money,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Na- 
tion will  suffer  extensively  and  perhaps  to 
the  point  of  economical  chaos. 

We  believe  that  our  only  salvation  Is  In 
reducing  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  do  not  want  Increased  taxation  or  the 
Inevitable  bread  lines  to  follow. 

Haitland  Plastics,  Inc. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

With  a  very  apparent  recession  in  business, 
the  budgeting  of  Government  expenses  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  where  the  money  Is  com- 
ing from  to  meet  the  budget.  If  the  earning 
power  of  Individuals  and  corporations  falls 
below  the  last  2  or  3  years,  then  obviously 
the  revenue  which  our  Government  will  re- 
ceive from  taxation  will  be  less. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  taken  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  our  local  newspaper  in  which 
you  will  notice  that  Canada  Is  considering 
cutting  taxes  32  percent.  This  merely  Indi- 
cates that  other  countries  realize  the  im- 
portance of  reducing  governmental  expendi- 
tures. 

Yours  very  truly. 

C.  E.  EaiCKSON  Co.,  Iwc. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
There  la  not  enough  assessed  property  In 
United  Statea  to  cover  Its  bed.  A  deuce  of 
a  situation  for  the  greatest  country  that 
God  ever  let  the  sun  shine  on.  Many  In 
Waahlngton,  and  Albany,  and  other  State 
capitala  have  been  running  the  country  on 
th»  theory  that  there  would  always  be  a 
tntif'lan  that  oouid  pull  a  white  rabbit  out  of 
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a  plug  hat.    There  are  no  more  white  rabbits 
or  plug  hats. 

WAXBZN  Ross  LtTKBEX  CO. 
AtTBOXA,    lU.. 

We  have  simply  got  to  have  a  reduction  In 
spending  by  tha  various  bureaus  In  Waah- 
lngton. 

Even  after  making  the  cut  of  over  $80,000,- 
000  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
reduced  total  Is  still  $126,000,000  more  than 
was  actually  spent  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
That  brings  up  the  point  of  why  can't  this 
appropriation  be  cut  an  additional  $136,000.- 
000.000.  It  would  seem  as  If  we  were  facing  a 
time  when  there  should  be  a  decrease  In  ex- 
pendittire  and  in  personnel  in  not  only  this 
Department  but  others  as  well. 

Oatmam  Baos..  Inc. 

Milam,  Mich. 
We  are  confident  that  we  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  all  Industrial  concerns  In  condemn- 
ing the  extravagant  spending  that  has  been 
so  consistently  on  the  increase  the  past  few 
years.  Our  Nation-wide  economy  Is  in  seri- 
ous Jeopardy  and  It  will  require  convictions 
and  thinking  to  force  the  Issue  and  effect 
the  reduction  In  appropriations  that 
threaton  the  national  economy. 

Thi  Amekican  Boileb  &  Foxtndkt  Co. 

Siotrx   Cttt.   Iowa. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  anyone  at 
Washington    has    thought    of    Government 
spending  realistically. 

Thos.  Kemis. 

Mtodlxsboko.  Kt. 

We  are  disturbed  over  the  continued  defi- 
cit spending  of  our  Government.  The  news- 
papers print  In  very  small  type  on  the  Inside 
page  the  deficit  of  approximately  one  billion 
dollars  at  present  which  may  be  cut  to  a 
half-bllllon  by  the  first  of  Jtily  We  en 
know  that  the  period  of  high  profits  and 
high  income  tax  returns  has  passed;  and  If 
the  Government  does  not  curtail  sharply  Its 
spending  then  next  year  It  will  be  a  much 
more  serious  deficit  which  means  higher 
taxes.  History  haa  repeatedly  confirmed  the 
failure  of  any  government  to  survive  deficit 
spending  and  high  taxes. 

This  leads  to  one  of  two  things:  a  cancel- 
lation of  all  Government  debt  or  a  cancel- 
lation of  all  private  Ut)erties.  We  hope 
neither  of  these  happen,  but  we  do  believe 
that  unless  the  leaders  In  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  latxsr  do  some  sound  thinking  and 
prompt  action,  it  may  be  too  late. 

Reams  Lumbex  Co. 

BURBAMK.    CALXr. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  spend- 
ing far  too  much  unnecessarily  what  with 
ine  present  recession  or  minor  depression, 
whftever  It  may  be  termed,  that  business  is 
now  In  the  midst  of. 

I  trust  that  all  unnecessary  expenditures 
can  be  eliminated. 

Genxbal  Wateb  Hxateb  Cobp. 

IHOIANOLA.    Miss. 

By  the  time  I  pay  my  living  expenses  and 
taxea  I  do  not  tiave  anything  left  for  ex- 
pansion or  making  improvements  in  my  own 
buslneaa.  If  we  can  reduce  Federal  expend- 
itures and  start  reducing  our  national  debt 
and  then  gradually  reduce  taxes  I  think  we 
will  see  more  prosperity  In  our  country. 
All  these  schemes  of  giving  somebody  some- 
thing for  nothing  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  way  this  country  was  developed 

I  know  that  It  is  a  tough  Job  when  people 
all  over  the  country  want  something  for 
their  particular  torrltCKy  or  their  friends. 

W.  W.  Gbxsham. 


OxroBD,  Mich. 
We  are  buainesa  men  the  same  aa  you  Mr. 
Cannon  and  reallee  that  this  Government 
of  ours  occupies  the  same  position  aa  a 
sound  business  which  cannot  operate  at 
deficits  and  still  exist.  The  faith  of  the 
people  whlcb  has  held  up  and  permitted 
such  a  staggering  debt  that  we  now  owe  Is 
beginning  to  waiver  and  falter.  This  faith 
must  be  restored. 

The  Smfth  Silo  Co. 

Ttlxb.  Tex- 
I  want  to  commend  the  business  approach 
upon  the  subject  of  our  national  budget. 

Our  cities,  coimties,  and  States  are  bur- 
dened with  debt,  but  in  the  face  of  crisis 
their  new  budgets  call  for  many  millions. 
Truly  the  fate  of  our  economy  rests  with  your 
committee. 

East  Texas  Atnro  Sttpplt  Co. 

ROCKESTXB,  N.  T. 

I  wotad  urge  that  all  Items  for  socialistic 
and  experimental  purposes  be  eliminated 
from  the  Budget  and  that  all  of  the  neces- 
sary expenditures  be  cut  as  much  as  possible. 
You  wlU  find  most  of  \i»  Americans  right  back 
of  such  an  effort. 

L.  A.  Rathbttm. 

New  YoBK.  N:  Y. 

It  seems  that  many  are  intent  upon  r,3ak- 
tng  us  all  very  rich,  with  everybody  getting 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  week,  and  with 
bread  selling  at  $100,000,000  a  loaf. 

Many  have  felt,  as  Indeed  I  did  for  some 
time,  that  our  Income  tax  would  make  an 
all-out  Inflation  Impossible.  My  humble 
opinion  is  now  that  this  confidence  Is  not 
warranted.  Likewise,  price  controls  In 
peacetime  would  only  accelerate  the  inflation. 
Amzxican  Envelope  Manufacturing  Co. 

Los  Angeles.  Calzp.  ' 
I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  drastic  cuts  In 
appropriations,  as  are  all  the  people  of  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  special 
groups  who  are  so  blind  that  they  are  willing 
to  aacrifice  the  future  of  our  country  for  their 
Immediate  gain. 

If  more  of  our  leglalators  took  this  view- 
point the  futtire  would  look  much  rosier  to 
the  puliiic  in  general. 

NoBMAM  S.  Smith. 

Mexico.  Mo. 
1  feel  that  the  spiralling  cost  of  Govern- 
ment is  as  serious  a  threat  to  our  country's 
future  as  ts  the  npid  depletion  of  o>ir  natural 
resources. 

A.  P.  Ob^oi  Pxb  Buck  Co. 

KiBKWOOD,    Mo. 

In  1932  the  cost  of  Government  was  around 
$5,000,000,000  per  year.  In  1949  It  wUl  be 
around  $42,000  000.0:0 

There  are  72.000.000  Insurance-policy  hold- 
ers who  have  seen  their  Insurance  dollar  drop 
from  100  cents  In  1933  to  38  cents  In  1948. 
These  people  are  thrifty,  hard-working,  and 
the  backl)one  of  the  Nation.     They  are  not 

happy. 

E.  E.  Scholeb. 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo. 
It  U  a  fact  that  a  family  which  cannot  live 
within  its  Income  In  normal  times  Is  headed 
for  trouble.  If  during  liMh  times  when  the 
family  income  is  above  normal  this  family 
steps  its  scale  of  living  up  to  wh«*  it  absorbs 
the  entire  Income,  the  family  is  In  trouble 
when  that  Income  declines.  It  finds  Itself 
unable  to  adjust  its  scale  of  living  downward 
and  begins  to  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 
The  wise  thing  for  this  family  to  do  when 
the  family  Income  is  Inflated  is  to  save  that 


part  which  Is  above  normal  or  else  apply  It  to 
the  reduction  of  outstanding  debu,  if  any. 

The  above  facts  are  true  of  a  city,  state,  or 
nation,  as  weU  as  a  family.  Commimitiea  of 
people  appear  to  t>e  Just  large  famillea  and 
behave  In  about  the  same  way. 

We.  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes,  In  our 
national  affairs  have  followed  the  usual  pat- 
tern. During  ths  war  we  neceesarUy  had  to 
raise  huge  sums  of  money  and  q;>eud  them 
to  achieve  victory.  Since  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties we  have  found  ourselves  with  the  same 
huge  Income  and  have  looked  around  for 
other  places  to  spend  the  money.  Many  of 
the  things  for  which  wa  are  spending  the 
money  may  be  desirable,  but  they  certainly 
are  not  essential.  We  cannot  afford  th«n 
while  we  are  nearly  $300,000,000,000  In  debt. 
It  appears  to  be  time  for  us  as  a  Nation  to 
get  back  to  governmental  essentials  and 
apply  any  surplus  Income  wc  have  to  reduoa 
our  national  debt. 

The  way  to  keep  governmental  dep»'.rt- 
ments  from  spending  money  on  unnecessary 
activities  Is  to  refuse  to  appropriate  the 
money. 

J.  C.  8KAOCS. 

St.  Loxns,  Mo. 
It  seems  that  today  the  good,  old-fashioned 
American  idea  of  thrift — of  living  within 
your  Income — has  been  discarded.  Such  a 
course  can  only  lead  us  to  a  bankrupt 
socialism. 

Oakleich  R.  Pbcmch  and  Associates. 

Kansas  Crrx,  Mo. 
I  feel  that  we  should  Immediately  curtail 
our    huge    Government    spending,    get    the 
b'odget  balanced   and   make  every  effort  to 
maintain  our  present  prosperity. 

Gbobcx  H.  Swaim. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  amount  of  money  that  Is  being  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  Is  staggering. 
The  Federal  Government  has  over  1.800  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  bureaus.  We  all 
know  that  many  of  these  departments  and 
agencies  arc  not  operated  as  efficiently  as  they 
could  be.  If  It  were  a  btislness  corporation 
there  would  be  a  constant  check  for  leaks  and 
losses  because  the  corporation  has  to  make 
up  for  its  Inefficient  operations,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  meets  Its  tnefBclent  opera- 
tions by  Increasing  the  tax  schedule. 

LXE-ROWAN    Co. 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo. 
One  of  the  easiest  ways  for  communistic 
ideas  to  seep  into  otir  Government  Is  to 
have  our  Government  bankrupt  as  so  many 
of  the  European  countries  are  and  I  can  see 
Btaltn  and  his  friends  like  "wolves  waiting 

for  the  klU.- 

It  Is  up  to  our  Congress  to  keep  this  from 

happening. 

H.  A.  Roes. 

Fbedebicktown,  Mo. 

If  drastic  cuts  are  made  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  along  with  a  stream- 
lining of  Government  as  suggested  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  a  renewed  confidence 
will  eventuate  <m  the  part  of  this  country 
in  it ;  Government  to  say  nothing  of  the  large 
amcimt  of  iinnecessary  spending  which  will 
be  saved  resulting  in  soaac  relief  to  the  tax- 
payers or  a  reduction  In  our  national  debt. 

After  all  otir  Federal  Government  conducts 
the  biggest  buslnesa  in  the  United  States. 
If  private  business  was  handled  In  the  same 
unbusiness-like  way  as  a  great  deal  of  Gov- 
ernment business  has  and  Is  lielng  conducted, 
they  would  soon  go  broke.  Surely  the  funda- 
mental, sound  principle  of  conducUng  any 
business  should  be  used  by  the  biggest  busi- 
ness in  the  country. 

Leas  Co. 
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Or.  IjooiM.  Mo. 
It  U  my  opinion  that  contlBUWl  spending 
by  the  Oovn^ment  beyond  that  which  is  »b- 
Kduiely  necesary  aooner  cw  later  will  not 
only  bankrupt  lb*  country  but  will  tartly 
oa  unbMvabto  mnUKkmm.  ThU  thing  of 
OaapMB  Bpprapttetlaf  aoBey  just  becauaa 
eartafn  pn— n  poopa  ifciatiid  it.  regartflna 
of  Its  datrttafi  afcct  «pon  the  country. 
tiMUid   be  stopped. 

Cfeoww  MAmvTummniG  Co. 

Kajcsas  Cm.  lia 
I>astlcally  reduclnp  the  expenditures  of 
CHIT  Federal  OoTemment  will  go  a  long  way 
towanl  iHttwt  this  country  back  on  its  fatt 
and  lilwlliali  tbe  poaslbUtty  of  a  soclallstle 
state  which  apparently  we  are  gradually 
heading  for  and  sooner  than  most  people 
seem  to  realize. 

Noxrasa  Oil  Co. 


Kansas  Crrr.  Kaks. 

A  great  majority  of  the  people  In  our  coun- 
try today  are  honestly,  way  down  In  their 
hearts,  worried  and  do  agree  that  we  can't 
•pand  more  than  §40.000.000,000  a  year  and 
■arvtvt  as  a  free  ccuntry 

Mm  I  mm  It  the  material  curtailing  of  our 
Oovammant  qwndlng  te  the  first  and  most 
Important  thing  to  get  done  for  the  well- 
belttf  of  the  whole  people. 

RoBZiT  D.  KiasicK. 

Kansas  Crrr.  Mo 
It  is  ~up  to  us  to  do  something  about" 
the  terrific  and  largely  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures for  Federal  Oovernment.  Good- 
ness knows  there  are  enough  absolutely 
expenses,  and  at  best  the  costs 
be  high,  but  It  is  CTldent  to  every  tax- 
pefer  that  we  have  about  reached  the  limit 
and  must  start  in  the  other  direction 

Waltcb   F.   Pacs   ft   Co. 

JOPLIN.    Mo. 

As  one  who  has  witnessed  the  increase  In 
our  federal  budget  from  tl. 000.000.000  to 
WMWethtng  over  Ml.OOO.CCO.OOO  per  year  your 
•tsCaaaent  really  makes  sense.  I  realize  that 
•eoooeiy  may  not  be  a  pc^mlar  subject  in 
Waahlngton  these  days,  but  I  can  tell  you 
for  sure  that  tt  Is  very  popular  with  the 
many,  many  taxpayers. 

OATTWAT    CaZAMZBT    Co. 

Richmond.  Va. 

The  one  paramount  thtng  that  we  need 
for  a  healthy  state  of  our  Nation.  Is  for  the 
Government  to  decease  its  "take"  from  the 
tAzpayers.  and  to  get  this  overgrown  bu- 
raaucracy  off  our  backs,  so  that  we  can  make 
some  progreas  In  getting  ahead. 

Recently — just  to  show  you  the  way  the 
wind  la  blowing — one  of  these  bureaucratic 
boys  from  Washington  came  down  here  and 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  our 
debt  as  being  "only  a  quarter  of  a 
dollars."  Tou  see.  they  have  left 
the  billions  behind  now.  as  old-time  stuff, 
and  are  going  after  the  trillions. 

Let's  all  of  ui  unite  to  stop  them  by  re- 
■iO¥W>g  their  feed  bag 

BiNSWANCSB  &  Co. 

Camokn.  N    J. 
We  want  economy  in  Government.     It  is 
absurd  the  way  the  adnxlnistration  has  been 
wasting  money  that  could  go  into  rsgolar 
channels  of  buslneca. 

Butsa  G.  Van  Nami. 
Attormtif  and  Counarlor  at  Lav. 

OmmwA.  Iowa. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  time  bsi 

come    to    call    a    halt    to    the    thoughtless 

apenrting  and  extravaganee  that  is  now  be- 

•of  done  by  our  Oorcmnient  agenctos. 

I  heartily  approve  oT  the  Hoover  Oommls- 

' —  and  their  report  in  aiost  ercry  detail 


and  whJe  I  believe  that  the  report  Is  not 
going  t(i  l>e  given  the  consideration  that  It 
ahould.  it  is  such  men  as  you  that  can  do 
the  mo  t  good  In  helping  to  have  recom- 
mendations of  that  character  upheld. 

J.  W.  Edgzxlt  dc  Co.,  Inc. 

WHnx  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Unlesft  the  appropriations  are  drastically 
reduced  no  Improvement  can  result.  The 
various  bureaus  will  not  be  reorganized  and 
smaller  appropriations  asked  by  them  and 
for  ther  i.  The  reform  can  be  brought  about 
only  If  rou  and  your  committee  reduce  the 
appropr  ations  so  that  the  bureaus  will  be 
forced  ;o  reduce  their  spending  and  re- 
organize for  more  efficient  operation. 

NoaXAN    AXMSTKONG,    INC.. 

Arborists. 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 
Is  the  watchword  of  every  busi- 
There  la  probably  not  a  single 
that  Isn't  taking  positive  strides 
greater  efficiency   and  economy. 
we  work  toward  this  goal,  the  great- 
in  the  world,  our  Government, 
backward,    with    greater    incf- 
greater    programs    and    projects, 
ipproprlations  and  expenditures. 

DOWLING  Textili  Co. 
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Biotrx   Falls.  S    Dak. 

that  as  long  as  the  bureaucratic 

obtain  money  by  heavier  Uxes  that 

keep  on  adding  to  their  pay  roll 

tt^mpt  to  raise  taxes  more  and  more 

of  attempting  to  reduce  taxes  and 

Ijad  otf  the  American  people 

Nelson  LABoaAToans. 
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Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 
I  am  iure  I  am  not  alone  when  I  express 
a  feelini  of  deep  concern  regarding  the  ap- 
parent rend  in  the  Congress  to  pass  new 
laws  wh  ch  will  require  additional  large  ex- 
pendlto^  of  tax  money. 

Claunck  Hkxrt  Goekz. 


MANrrowoc,  Wis. 
ilthout  question  the  ripe  and  high 
jegin  reducing  our  Federal  expendl- 
we  do  not  wish  to  continue  on  our 
Federal   bankruptcy.     People   must 
to  realize  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ts not  a  profit-producing  organiza- 
rather  a  spending  body.    It  is  Im- 
to  receive  anything  from  any  level 
G  )vemment  whether  it  be  local,  State, 
National  without  someone  paying  it  to  the 
body. 

be  clearly  experienced  if  one  docs 

much     as     to    contact     businesses 

the     country.     The     surpluses 

should  have  been  permitted  to 

reserves  for  times  when  extra  In- 

for  inventories,  construction,  and 

opi^ent  is  required  was  paid  In  exces- 

,  with   the   result   that   they   now 

thetnselves  obliged   to   negotiate   loans 

th<tr  bank  connections  or  to  operate 

vjrge  of  bankruptcy 

Smallet  Mrc.  Co. 


cui 


tliey 


8uFcaic«.  Wis. 

well-known  fact  that  many  of  the 

which  are  financed  by  Government 

appropriations  are  pet  projects  of  these  pres- 

whlcb  are  able  to  make  them- 

by    the    "right"    people      Of 

all  know  that  the  ultimate  source 

m^ey  which  is  used  tc  carry  out  these 

is    the    taxpayers    pocket.      I    am 

interested  in  seeing  a  reduction  of 

tiM  appffprlaticms  which  have  been,  and  are 

.to  further  the  development  of 

wylng    enterprises.    To    eliminate 

on    public   tax   funds   would   do 

one  of  the  projects  from  which 

Is  received 

BiTKaioe  Turr  *  Awmxmc  Co. 


Shebotcan,  Wis. 

Throughout  this  entire  United  States  there 
are  himdreds  of  thousands  of  us  men  and 
women  who  are  working,  and  working  very, 
very  hard,  to  raise  the  tax  money  which  m 
pouring  into  the  Government  coffers  today. 
We,  the  people,  are  entrusting  you  men  In 
Washington  with  the  guardianship  of  these 
fluids. 

We  are  working  hard  to  provide  money  to 
make  democracy  work  for  us  as  we  have 
known  It  during  these  past  decades.  We  do 
not  want  to  have  this  money  wasted  in  such 
a  manner  that  some  day  socialism  rather 
than  democracy  will  rule  this  wonderful 
land  of  ours.  It  certainly  would  do  a  man's 
heart  good  to  see  some  of  you  fellows  in 
Congress  get  In  there  and  really  fight  and  let 
some  of  these  boneheads  who  Insist  upon 
throwing  our  money  away  know  what  is 
fundamental  and  right  insofar  as  frivolous 
spending  is  concerned. 

EBENSEITXa   LUMBEB    CO. 


Veterans'  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

OF  WEST  VISCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Charleston  Gazette,  dated  March  22, 
1949.  '"his  editorial  discussed  the  con- 
struction program  by  the  Government  of 
veterans'  hospitals. 

VrmUNS'   HOSPITALS 

The  goofy  way  the  Government  does  some 
things  convinces  every  citizen  that  reorgan- 
ization is  not  only  highly  desirable  but  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Recently  It  was  discovered  that  24  vet- 
erans' hospitals  with  a  total  of  16.000-bed 
capacity  were  due  to  be  constructed  while 
there  was  absolutely  no  need  for  them. 
President  Truman  and  Administrator  Carl 
Gray,  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  an- 
nounced that  the  construction  program 
would  be  canceled. 

While  this  program  was  going  ahead,  there 
were  a  number  of  Army  hospitals  over  the 
country  for  which  there  was  absolutely  no 
need  and  they  were  declared  surplus  and 
offered  for  sale  to  local  governments,  some 
of  them,  it  was  reported,  for  only  tl.  Also 
there  were  others  in  partial  operation  only 
because  it  was  impossible  to  get  doctors. 
nurses,  and  other  attendants  to  operate 
them  at  full  capacity 

The  sad  part  of  this  story  Is  the  fact  that 
all  over  the  country  there  Is  an  acute  scarcity 
of  civilian  hospital  facilities.  In  most  places, 
notably  Charleston,  existing  hospitals  are 
crowded  far  above  rated  capacity.  Veterans 
were  getting  hospitals  they  did  not  need  or 
want  while  civilians  were  dying  for  lack  of 
hospital  accommodations.  The  millions  of 
dollars  wasted  in  building  unnecessary  hos- 
pitals for  the  veterans  could  have  done  in- 
estimable good  if  spent  through  State,  coun- 
ty, and  municipal  goveromenU  for  civilian 
hospital  extension. 

Who  was  responsible  for  this  foolish  con- 
dition? No  one  and  everyone,  it  seems  The 
principal  fault  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Government's  right  hand  does  not  al- 
ways know  what  its  left  hand  is  doing. 
What  private  btiaineas  would  ever  tolerate 
such  a  system? 

Congress  never  has  adopted  any  clear  pol- 
icy about,  free  hospital  service  for  veterans. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  that  was 
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lon^^irt  with  trouble,  and  no  Senator  or  Bep- 
icsentative  wants  to  get  the  veterans  down 

on  him. 

No  civilian  begrudges  the  veterans  hoe- 
pltallzatlon.  but  there  are  worthy  and  un- 
worthy cases.  Free  hoepitalizatlon  ought  to 
be  for  veterans  who  are  financially  unable  to 
get  the  care  otherwise.  But  those  who  can 
pay  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  so.  It  is  nice 
to  get  something  for  nothing  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  no  right-minded  veteran  wants 
to  chisel  ofT  the  Government,  especially 
when  he  stops  to  think  that  be  is  one  of  the 
taxpayers  who  have  to  foot  the  cost. 

One  would  think  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  anywhere  to  dropping  the  24  vet- 
erans hospitals  construction  when  It  was  ex- 
plained that  they  were  absolutely  unneces- 
sary. But  there  were  objections — loud  and 
mighty  howls  They  came  from  businessnlen 
in  whose  sections  the  hospitals  were  project- 
ed. These  businessmen  and  some  misguided 
veterans  put  the  pressure  on  Congress  to  get 
the  stop  order  rescinded  and  the  Congress- 
men put  up  a  howl,  of  course  only  to  satisfy 
their  constituents. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  any  connection 
with  the  United  States  Government  has  seen 
waste  going  on  aU  about  him.  The  policy  of 
politicians  to  get  Government  Jobs  for  their 
constituents  has  so  overloaded  the  pay  rolls 
that  workers  often  are  standing  on  one  an- 
other s  toes.  Because  often  there  is  not 
enough  work  to  go  around,  duplication  of 
effort  has  t)ecome  commonplace  And  often 
millions  of  dollars  are  thrown  away  on  proj- 
ects for  which  there  is  no  need  whatever, 
simply  because  sotne  Congressman  wants  to 
show  the  folks  back  home  that  he  is  doing 
something  for  them. 

Congress  is  getting  a  particularly  Intelli- 
gent blueprint  for  the  rcOTganisatkm  of  the 
Government  business  and  the  cutting  out  of 
waste.  But  it  can  be  seen  that  Its  applica- 
tion would  take  some  of  the  political  power 
from  the  politicians.  That  is  why  we  despair 
that  the  report  will  ever  get  beyond  the  "re- 
ceived and  filed"  stage. 


Endorsement  of  Rankin's  Record  on  Un- 
American  ActiTities  Committee 


the  United  States  of  America  for  which  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Wisconsin, 
eommenda  yoQ  highly. 

Dated  this  Ist  day  of  March  1M9. 

Joan  F.  O'BdrUA, 
Departnient  Commander,  the  Ameri' 
can  Legion,  DepartmeKt  of  Wf- 
contin. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
m  TBM  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remsuics  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Wisconsin : 

The  American  Lmbom, 

DXPABTMKMT   Of   WlSCXJWSIN. 

To  John  E.  Rankin.  Mtsstssippi.  Member. 
Committee  on  Un-Am^riccn  Activities: 

t§  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Wisconsin,  in  con- 
vention assembled  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  this 
ciUtlon  Is  authorized  in  recognition  of  your 
courageous  leadership  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Tour  mUitant  and  fearless  leadership  in 
coodocting  investtgatkns  Into  un-American 
activities  has  disclosed  startling  subversion 
injurioiis  to  our  form  of  government. 

These  disclosures  have  alerted  many  Amer- 
icans tc  the  danger  of  subversive  groups  and 
have  awakened  in  the  heart*  of  many  a 
realisation  of  the  dangers  confronting 
America. 

Your  contribution  as  a  memtjer  of  this 
committee  has  t)een  of  Inestimable  valvie  to 


I  Am  an  American  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  uxnsiAKA 
W  TEX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  April  5,1949 

Mr.  BOOGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, several  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  a  remarkable  lady,  Mrs.  Paul 
d'Otrenge  Seghers,  of  Sunnyhill  Farm, 
Huntington.  Long  Island.  Mrs.  Seghers. 
a  foreign-born  American,  organized  the 
now  famous  I  Am  an  American  Day. 
and  established  the  Helios  Foundation. 

Having  spent  her  early  life  under  op- 
pressive regimes  in  Europe,  she  came  to 
America  with  a  great  appreciation  of  the 
lit)erties  and  freedom  which  so  many 
Americans  unfortunately  take  for 
granted.  She  has  made  a  magnificent 
contribution  to  our  great  country  by  the 
estaWishment  of  I  Am  an  American  Day. 
which  is  now  observed  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  land. 

In  cormection  with  my  remarks.  I  am 
enclosing  herewith  an  article  from  the 
famous  publication.  Editor  and  Publisher, 
which  appeared  sometime  ago: 

SHOP  TALK  AT  THUTTT 

(By  Robert  U  Brown) 
Back  in  1939.  William  Elandolph  Hearst 
launched  through  his  many  newspapers  the 
"I  Am  an  American  Day"  celet)ration6  which 
have  since  grown  into  Nation-wide  observ- 
aces  through  a  1940  act  of  Congress.  In 
recording  the  efforts  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers to  populariae  this  event.  Editor  and 
Publisher  reported  July  1.  1944; 

"In  1939.  in  the  city  of  Wauwatosa.  and 
county  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  a  citizenship 
day  was  held  in  AprU  at  which  850  young 
folk  born  in  1918.  took  an  oath  of  citizan- 
shlp  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
in  token  of  their  twenty-first  birthdays  quaU- 
fying  them  to  vote 

•Not  content  wltn  supporting  the  local 
ceremonial  in  his  Milwaultee  newspfcpers  and 
reporting  it  elsewhere.  Mr  Hearst  editorially 
advocated  on  June  4  that  it  t>e  emulated  by 
all  American  citiea.  and  the  publisher  in- 
structed his  numerous  papers  to  put  their 
organizations  and  columns  behind  the  idea. 

"Accordingly,  •citizenship  day'  exercises 
took  place  June  25.  1939.  in  Hearst  newspaper 
cities." 

No  one  can  detract  from  the  credit  due 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  papers  for  putting  the 
idea  across. 

However,  It  develops  that  others  had 
slmUar  ideas  even  before  19S9. 

In  March  1938,  Mrs.  Paul  dOtrenge  Seg- 
hers. of  Sunnyhill  Farm,  Himtington.  Long 
Island,  organized  the  Helios  Foundation.  She 
Is  a  native  of  Poland  who  had  spent  her 
childhood  in  oppression  there  and  In  Russia 
until  the  revolution.  Alms  of  the  foundation 
are  to  propagate  and  Inculcate  knowledge, 
understanding  and  love  of  America  among 
Americana,  in  partictUar  among  tboae  of  for- 
eign birth. 


At  tbm  first  foundation  meeting  tt  was 
decided  to  set  1  day  a  fear  apart  for  aU 
/^m«.rtf>ftn«  to  rededicate  themselves  to  th« 
ideals  ctf  America  and  as  far  as  we  cac  deter- 
mine the  first  "I  Am  an  American  Day"  was 
held  at  Sunnyhill  Farm.  May  81.  1988. 

At  the  tenth  anniversary  celebration  last 
year,  a  stoiM  memorial  was  erected  on  the 
spot  of  the  first  otaservatlon. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  is  nofw  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Helios  Foundation.  He  suc- 
ceeded Maurice  Maeterlinck  when  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  after  the  war 

Mrs  Seghers  is  protxl  of  the  idea  she  had 
11  years  ago  but  she  pays  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hearst  and  his  newspapers  "ftar  their  mag- 
nificent piece  of  work  In  popularizing  the 
event." 

**I  think  it  wotild  be  most  unfortunate  to 
minimize  the  credit  Mr.  Hearst  deserves," 
she  told  ua. 

We  ^h'"fc  so.  too.  We  report  it  merely  to 
give  credit  for  a  grand  idea  to  a  lady  in 
Long  Island,  to  the  Wisconsin  community 
for  having  a  similar  Idea  ( perhaps  others  had 
the  idea,  also)  and  to  the  Hearst  papers  for 
popul£Ulzlng  an  event  which  without  their 
attenticm   might  still  be  local  observances. 


Dr.  John  J.  Sipiij:  a  Pioneer  in  Pnblk 
Heahh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m 
March  I.  1949,  John  J.  Siwy.  director  oC 
the  San  Joaquin  local  health  district, 
passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

Dr.  Sippy  was  an  unique  character. 
In  the  early  twenties,  he  came  to  Stock- 
ton. Calif.,  as  the  director  of  the  San 
Joaquin  local  health  district.  This  dis- 
trict had  been  organized  pursuant  to  a 
California  statute.  The  health  district 
covered  the  entire  county  and  took  care 
of  all  public  health  activities  within  the 
county.  Ftom  a  purely  administrative 
viewpoint,  it  was  a  remarkable  type  of 
organization.  It  eliminated  the  duplica- 
tion of  public  health  services  by  the  cities 
and  the  county.  It  carried  out  one  ad- 
ministrative public  health  policy  for  the 
entJre  county  including  each  of  the  mu- 
nicipal corporations.  It  eliminated  epi- 
demics and  made  the  people  conscious  of 
and  informed  on  health  problems. 

The  health  district,  however,  was  suc- 
cessful primarily  because  of  the  adminis- 
trative genius  of  its  director,  John  J. 
Sippy.  He  was  the  Ideal  administrator 
for  such  a  project.  He  was  a  physician 
and  surgeon.  He  knew  how  to  adminis- 
ter the  law  and  be  firm  without  being 
arbitrary  or  oppressive.  He  knew  bow 
to  clean  up  the  tubercular  herds  among 
tiie  dsdry  operators  in  the  county  with- 
out getting  into  interminable  conflict. 
He  knew  how  to  make  restaurants  sani- 
tary in  the  interest  of  public  health  with- 
out causing  a  revolution.  He  was  a  real 
administrator  who  had  the  knack  of 
selecting  good  inspectors,  nurses,  and  so 
forth,  and  training  them  to  properly 
handle  the  public  whose  activities  they 
were  required  to  supervise  and  to  do  it  in 
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A  wmy  that  they  felt  by  making  nec- 
changes  tn  the  Inteiest  of  public 
health  they  were  iiialrhn  •  public  contri- 
bution. He  knew  how  to  Insure  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  against  epidemlc5. 

His  work  ncttrtA  nat'^nal  reoocnltion. 
Scarcely  •  month  laMed  during  his  in- 
cumbency in  tlie  otBce  but  what  someone 
from  variout  part*  of  the  country  and 
eren  from  foreign  countries  came  to  in- 
upttt  the  district  and  learn  from  him 
how  it  was  succeMfuHy  operated.  Some 
▼ciy  complimentary  things  were  said 
about  his  work,  ise  could  separate  the 
flgltcry  from  the  truth,  but  with  it  all. 
bt  never  became  aiBicted  with  the  phobia 
of  greatness.  He  wa/  modest.  He  was 
kindly  He  wai  cooperative  and  he  was 
devoted  to  hLs  Job  He  was  offered  Jobs 
with  larKer  pay  and  perhaps  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. However,  he  had  become 
endear*^  to  the  community  In  which  he 
pioneered  In  the  field  of  public  health. 
and  I  thlnic  he  took  great  satisfaction  In 
remaining  there  and  seeing  his  plans 
and  efforts  flower  into  success  and  his 
usefulness  and  eflectlveness  increase 
from  year  to  year. 

Dr.  Slppy  was  elected  president  of  the 
League  of  California  Cities,  an  honor 
seldom  accorded  one  in  administrative 
heaith  work,  but  usually  accorded  to 
mayors,  city  managers,  and  so  forth. 
This  was  a  tribute  to  his  genius  as  an 
administrator. 

Hnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  news  story  regarding  Dr.  Slppy 
and  also  an  editorial,  both  from  the 
Stockton  Record  of  Stockton,  Calif.: 

I  Prom  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  of  March 
16.  l»4»i 

Da.  John  Sipft  SixxTTMas  to  Lomo  Iixnxss 

Dr  John  J.  Slppy.  69.  director  of  the  San 
Joaquin  local  health  district  for  36  years 
and  who  retired  from  that  poet  March  1,  died 
in  8t.  Joacph's  Hospital  last  night  at  11:10 
oclock. 

Or.  Sippy  had  been  Ul  for  several  months 
and  at  the  time  of  his  request  for  retirement 
was  confined  to  his  home  at  19  East  Pine. 

Death  was  due  to  a  heart  condition 
brought  on  last  year  by  an  attack  of  virus 
pneumonia. 

Por  the  past  2  weeks  Or  Slppy  has  been 
In  an  oxygen  tent. 

rUKJC  WCALTM    CXPtST 

Generally  r»cngn>wd  as  an  authority  on 
tUve  and  admlnlstratlire  matters  con- 
wttto  public  health.  Or  Slppy  was 
director  of  the  local  health  dla- 
trlet  in  rebniary  1»33 

At  that  time,  the  bealth  district  idea  was 
a  new  conception  In  health  protection  and  be 
pioneered  In  this  field 

Or.  Slppy  came  from  a  family  of  doctors. 
Hi  father  before  him  was  a  country  doctor 
and  Dr  Slppy  was  reared  tn  Garden  Plain, 
Eans.  He  graduated  from  St.  Louis  College 
01  Phy«lctana  and  SUffSoaa. 

After  his  graduatloo  toe  practiced  aedlcliM 
in  Kansas  several  years 

Prior  to  IMS  eamnig  Imt*  Or  Slppy  was  »m- 
plofed  by  tfea  lfe««MM  r«Mle  MMiith  Serviee. 

tmakn  csiirsMNu 
Hie  i«ntire  ot  oSee  a«  directiif  «ae  laartei 
to  feattles  (Of  bettor  iiviim  M/ndttlooa  Me 
§m  mmftiam  la  ntm  fnaas  so  Umi  «|Mr> 
sUmm  asald  fes  paiCWii  on  ertpptoi  ttM- 
den.  he  f'M>«ht  ftir  a  fresh  sir  rsaif  M  alter 
Lake  aad  wblcli  U  now  tlM  stoclitMi  Muntirt- 
pal  Oamik  aad  be  iMifag  put  ofH  ih«  Sret 
■wto  Santtarluai  for  tSbsfSUlusU  prevvii. 
at  Mu/phy 
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flgbtt.  the  District's  fame 
and  doetoffs  from  all  over  the  world 
here  to  study  Dr.  Sippy's  metbods. 
Mppy  Is  sunrlTed  by  his  widow.  Mrs. 
Slppy.  and  two  slstera— Mrs.  Bdna 
Topeka.  Kans..  and  Mrs.  Orove  Bel- 
WelUngton,  Kane. 

Sippy's  request,  flowers  are  asked 

imltted.     In  memory  of  Dr.  Slppy  the 

J^quin  local  health  district  oOoe  at 

American  will  be  cloaed  all  day  to- 

as  will  branch  oflkes  in  Lodt,  Tracy. 

Ilanteca.  according  to  Dr    £.  M.  Blng- 

arho  sticceeded  I>r.  Slppy  as  director 

health  dletrlet. 


I>r 


I  Prom  the  Stockton  ( Calif  )  Record  of  March 

17,  19491 
JoMH   ;.  Simr— Pioirani  i»  Pvstic  Healtii 

Dr.  'ohn  J.  Slppy  needs  no  biographer  or 
editor!  U  writer  to  ennoble  after  death  the 
life  w  ilch  was  so  nobly  lived.  Not  only 
did  he  lire  the  Hlppocratle  oath  of  his  pro- 
f esslot ,  but  also  he  exemplified  the  best 
quallt:  es  of  public  service  expected  of  public 
official  I 
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d-wlde    piersonal    fame    came    to    the 

}hyslclan   who   began   and   carried   to 

the    experiment    In    public    health 

Is  the  San  Joaquin  local  health  dls- 

Tet  Dr.  Slppy  never  used  acclaim  for 

advantage.     Prom   bis   standpoint. 

belonged  as  much  to  his  associates 

health  office  and  to  the  citizens  who 

and    benefited    from    the   unique 

set-up  as  to  himself. 

over   was  Dr.   Slppy   a   pioneer   In 

which  stUI  offers  great  opportunities 

service.  If  not  in  remuneration. 

a  rough-and-ready,  developing  Kan- 

the  foe  of  superstition,  entrenched 

,  and  satisfaction   with  things  as 

Later,  In  Montana,  he  was  on  the 

Ine   of   the   dangerous    fight    against 

Mountain   spotted   fever — a   fight   In 

several  associates  forfeited  their  lives; 

California  he  was  the  untiring  In- 

of  enlightened  legislation  and  epl- 

meihods.    many    of    which    he 

or  inspired 

his  professional  successes  and 

the  fame  which  knocked  at  the  door 

office.  Dr.  Slppy  remained  the  coun- 

,  humble  aid  approachable,  a  man 

easily    a   bedside    sympathy    and 

.  whether  at  a  desk  or  Investlgat- 

t^alodorous  septic  tank. 

was    Dr.    Slppy    adequately    recom- 

for  his  services  on  the  basis  of  poten- 

from   private   practice  or   from 

ofllce  elsewhere.     Indeed,  he  refused 

least  one  occasion  an  offer  of  addl- 

f>*y- 

n  death  as  well  as  In  life.  Dr.  Slppy 
eeU  be  envied  by  many  another  man 
more    succeeeful    In    terms    of    this 
goods,  for  Dr.  Sippy's  reward  U  reek- 
terms  of  deep  and  undying  admlra- 
i%>preclatlon.    and    nffectlon   from   the 
which  be  served  so  well. 
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4XTCIf810N  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

or  wtaroMetM 

HI  T|ll  ROOM  OP  HIPMMNTATfVli 

rurstfav,  Aprtl  f,  t949 

CULL  Mr  f  peaJtoi ,  on  March  34. 
1049,  t  M  WUeoMln  nggtrto  OM^rativf 
held  11  aniMiai  matting  at  Madison.  WU., 
and  alopiad  aavtral  slinifWnnt  regohi* 


Mr 


tkNU  rating  to  the  organization's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  PMeral  policy.  The 
Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative  is  a  State- 
wide association  of  REA  cooperatives 
representing  65,000  members  of  rural 
electric  cooperatives  In  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  adopted  resolutions  are  as 
follows: 

BOOLCTIOW  1 — LOAM  TVUM  FOB  BXA 

Almoet  one-third  of  the  Nation's  fanners 
are  still  without  central  station  electric  serv- 
ice, and  there  remains  tbotuands  of  Wlseoo- 
•in  farmers  without  electricity  In  addition  to 
OMTt  thousands  of  other  rural  residences  atid 
s*tal>UshaM»te. 

Of  those  farmers  and  other  members  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  now  receiving 
service,  the  great  majority  will  require  ex- 
panded facilities  for  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  of  electric  energy  to 
quately  serve  their  rapidly  Increasing  n« 

The  orderly  and  economical  development 
of  rival  electric  cooperative  systems  requires 
long-range  planning  In  order  to  save  the 
waste  of  "too  little"  or  "too  late"  In  the  way 
of  preparing  to  meet  coming  needs. 

Delivery  of  materials  Is  still  slow,  requir- 
ing that  orders  be  placed  well  in  advance  of 
anticipated  use.  Rural  electric  cooperatives 
must  be  able  to  back  up  their  orders  with 
loan  authorizations  from  REA  at  the  time  of 
placement  of  the  order,  even  though  the 
actual  expenditure  of  the  purchase  price  will 
not  be  made  until  delivery  later:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
authorize  loan  funds  for  the  rural -electrifica- 
tion program  sufficient  to  meet  these  needs 
adequately  and  fully,  In  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  »450.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

aisoLtmoN  2 — ACQUismoN  or  existing 

rACIUTIIS 

In  many  Instances  complete  electric-service 
coverage  for  an  area  in  which  a  rural  electric 
cooperative  is  operating  cannot  be  accom- 
plished economically  because  of  division  of 
the  territory  with  other  power  systems  which 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  extend  service  on 
a  complete  area-coverage  basis.  Acquisition 
of  these  existing  facilities  by  the  coopera- 
tive would  frequently  permit  it  to  complete 
coverage  of  the  entire  area,  and  in  many 
Instances  would  result  In  Improved  and 
lower-cost  service  to  all  consumers  in  the 
area:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  urged  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  to  broad- 
en the  powers  of  the  Administrator  to  make 
loans  for  the  acquisition  of  existing  facilities 
so  that  he  would  also  be  authorized  to  make 
loans  in  any  case  In  which  the  following  cir- 
cumstances are  found  to  exist: 

(1)  That  the  security  of  exutlng  loans 
made  by  the  Administrator  would  not  be 
impaired: 

(3)  That  the  borrower  will  t>e  benefited, 
either  financially  or  by  Improved  operating 
conditions: 

(3)  That  the  service  to  the  acquired  sys- 
tem wUl  not  be  Impaired; 

(4)  That  the  esletlng  facilities  are  so  lo- 
cated as  to  permit  effective  Integration  of  the 
sywtero  to  be  acquired; 

(A)  That  the  sale  to  volunUry  on  the  part 
of  the  seller, 

■■ournoN  s^aaraMMB  aaa  loam 
AMoonitATioN  rtatoe 
Bt  U  rt»olv0d.  That  In  order  to  permit  the 
Mtoaalvn  nf  the  rural  elertrlfleatlon  program 
to  Uto  more  thinly  populaud  areas  of  the 
•ottatry  aatf  In  order  to  ponnll  RSA-Aaaaoad 
sfstems  to  genersu  sod  iraiMmli  m^re  power 
where  It  u  found  to  he  advisable  we  Ufft 
th«  OoofMo  to  •uUtorlM  the  esunsion  gl 
the  ■■ortito liBW  period  of  kea  loene  twm 
lA  to  M  jrears.  and  In  the  eaae  of  loans  for 
h)droel«etnt  (acuities,  to  a  loogar  period  cor. 


n^Mndtng  to  the  reasonable  productlv  life 
at  the  property. 

UEsoLtmoM  4 — anra  ajtd  vaixst 
BmxorMCirr 

A  Nation- wide  power -development  pro- 
gram is  neeeasary  at  mice  to  meet  preeent 
gbortages  and  Increasing  demand:  Therefore 
belt 

Jmtrfssrf   That  we  stipport  early,  unlfled 
JjnlupwinT  of  all  o<  Amertca's  river  basins 
for  the  fulleet  poaslhl*  produettoa  o< 
mimical  bydroelertrlc  pow«r  oooolstaat 
other  programa. 
nmaLVTvni  s    sr.  lawarwci  tan  Misiuinu 

■xvaa  raojscT* 
The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
to  of  vital  necessity  to  the  Matlon  from  the 
standpoint  of  power  needs,  transportation, 
national  defense,  and  economic  development 
of  the  Oreat  Lakee  Basin.  lu  speclflc  value 
to  oar  members  relates  particularly  to  the 
Increased  Income  advantages  that  it  wotild 
provide  by  making  ocean-going  transporta- 
Uon  available  at  Wtoconaln  porU  for  our 
products. 

The  proposed  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
project  will  particularly  benefit  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  residents  In  the  area  Imme- 
diately to  our  west,  but  by  reducing  the  elec- 
tric power  deficiency  In  the  whole  region  will 
directly  benefit  our  cooperative  systems. 
Moreover,  the  completion  of  this  project  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  power  project  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  interconnections  between 
power  systems  to  establish  an  East-West 
power  grid  extending  over  a  distance  which 
would  afford  substantial  advantages  to  peo- 
ple in  areas  outside  of  the  Immediate  areas 
affected.  East-West  interconnections  of  such 
magnitude  would  permit  substantial  advan- 
tages to  the  participating  systems  by  allow- 
ing power  transfers  from  East  to  West  and 
West  to  East  to  meet  peak  loads,  the  occtir- 
rence  of  which  tends  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  sun.  These  peak  loads  at  the  eastern- 
most extreme  of  this  possible  Interconnected 
power  grid  occur  3  to  4  hours  earlier  In  actual 
time  than  they  do  at  the  western  end  and  at 
the  eastern  end  have  terminated  well  befwe 
they  begin  further  west :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  particularly  urge  upon 
our  RepresentaUves  and  Senators  In  Congress 
that  they  vigorously  support  in  every  possible 
way  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect, and  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority  proj- 
ect, and  that  theee  projects  be  quickly  ap- 
proved   by    Congress    and    promptly    gotten 
underway. 
tasoLonoN  e — bttbai.  nLsrwoifx  scavioi 
Only  about  one-half  of  Wiseonsln's  farmers 
have  telephone  serrtce  of  any  kind  at  the 
preeent  time     Many  of  the  half  who  hare 
telephonee  do  not  have  adequate  telephone 
service.     There  are  few  people  whose  need. 
from  the  standpoints  of  safety  to  property 
and  health,  and  of  convenience  to  buslnees 
operations  and  home  life.  U  greater  than  that 
of  rural  people.    In  some  areas  c*  the  0toto, 
particularly  hi  Iht  north,  there  to  praetleaUy 
oo  rural  Hls|>inMS  service  at  all :  Tberafore 
be  It 

Aesotoed.'That  we  urge  Congrese  to  speedll) 
SDMI  MflBlatttMi  <e  enable  MM  to  lend  funds 

fl(  rural  teiaplwao  •wvtoe.  aad  apprajifMe 
wAeient  funds  fcrr  this  ptjrposs  to  pefBlt 
m  ttm*  Who  wish  to  svaii  th*meelv«s  of  thto 

,    to  do  BO  pTf/vldlng   It  een   be 

wKh  reaannaMe  aaswanee  (A  seil'Uyi 
ol  any  kMns  madt  fer  UHt 
l»llflif«lwr 

RngiMd,  That  we  support  the 
Msat  hy  aooperatlvee  •>(  rural  tetogl 
Ise  to  the  fulteet  practical  eatsnt, 
by  eaiatinc  rural  eUatfto  suoperatlvee  or  hy 
new  or  tsistifif  eooperatives  operating  pn* 
BiarUy  or  eatiuaively  \n  the  fsWI  *  tole- 


phone  serrtee.  In  order  to  aaeure  rural  peo- 
ple of  the  advantage  of  democratic  direction 
and  eontrol  and  mwprodt  aerator,  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  we  direct  the  l>oard  of  dl- 
rtctors  of  Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative  to 
Inveetlgate  the  poeslMUtlee  of  assisting  rural 
tolephone  cooperatives  t)y  extending  to  them 
the  service  facilities  of  WVC  on  a  nonprofit, 
ssrvtoe  m%  seat  baeto.  aad  o<  developtng  any 
new  eenneaa  that  would  be  <g  prytlcal  valtae 
to  such  rtiral  telepliono  eeopvattvaa.  and  of 
astending  to  such  rural  tatopbooe  eoopera- 
Uvas  th«  opportunity  to  >sco—  OMmbers  oC 
Wtoeonsin  Bectnc  Cooperattvr.  he  H  further 

Jleaoleetf,  That  U  practical  means  can  he 
tooad  to  satoad  our  servteos  to  such  rural 
tstopfeoa*  ooeparatives,  and  to  admit  them 
to  ftiU  membenlilp  In  Wtoeoneln  Bectrlc  Co- 
operative, the  board  of  dtrecton  of  Wisconsin 
Electric  Cooperative  to  her'fby  Instructed  to 
take  aU  practical  steps  neceeeary  to  aeoapllsh 
those  ptirposes. 

acsoLunoit  i — tfc  suavrr  or  porumAL 


It  of  a 
gram.    At  the 


powar  to  again  decUnUig  at  a  sobstanttally 
faster  rate  than  farm  coau.  A  continued 
decline  in  the  relatlva  laeoBU  levels  of  farm- 
ers would  b«  dieaetroue  la  terms  of  the  hu- 
man welfare  of  rural  paopto.  and  would  be 
equally  dlaastrotu  to  the  eoooomlc  etabtllty, 
or  even  the  survival,  of  our  rural  electric  eo- 
opetMttves  as  hoslness  aperattoas:  Therefore 
be  It 

Metolved.  That  we  earnestly  support  meas- 
ures to  estahltoh  a  rederal  larm  program 
alilch  will  tasara  full  parity  o<  Uicome  to 
faaally-type  faraMrs  in  relatloa  to  otiiar 
ta  aoetoiy. 

now   Aam   Tsaassna- 


Be  U  re»oived.  That  we  tirge  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  undertake  and  com- 
plete without  unnecessary  delay  a  survey  of 
undeveloped    hydroelectric    power   potential- 
ities In  the  region  which  includes  Wisconsin. 
nsoLunoK  s — farm  electkotcatioh  reseaech 
Electricity  furnishes  a  new  type  of  energy 
to  agriculture,  the  full  potentialities  of  which 
are  not  as  yet  scarcely  realized,  much  less 
developed     It  is  known  that  there  are  many 
potential  productive  farm  applications  of  elec. 
trlcity  as  a  soxirce  of  light,  heat  and  power 
Additional    research    Is    urgently   needed    to 
determine  the  possibilities  of  using  electric- 
ity to  reduce  labor,  improve  protiuctive  effi- 
ciencies, minimize  plant  and  animal  losses 
due  to  Insect  pests  and  disease,  Improve  fa- 
cilities for  processing,  handling,  and  market- 
ing of  farm  products,  and  to  meet  the  elec- 
trical needs  of  the  farm  household.     More- 
over, there  Is  a  great  Meed  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  research  program  for  the  study  and 
investigation  of  the  technical   problems  of 
rural  power  system  design,  construction,  and 
operation;  the  evaluation  of  consumer  and 
power  system   equipment  performance;   the 
development  and  study  of  new  and  Improved 
power  system,  farm  and  home  equipment;  the 
study  of  power  system  loads:  and  related  re- 
search activities,  in  order  to  Insure  that  rural 
power  consumers  will  be  provided  with  re- 
liable and  economical  electric  service  and  be 
able  to  utilize  It  fully  and  efficiently:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  request  Congress  to  make 
available  to  the  Farm  Bectrlflcatlon  Dlvtoion 
at  the  Agrlculttiral  Reeearch  Administration 
and  to  the  Rural  Dectrlflcatlon  Administra- 
tion the  sum  of  not  less  than  »800,000  per 
year  for  reeearch  and  study  on  the  applica- 
tions of  electricity  to  t»road  agricultural 
OMge,  and  on  the  technical  problems  of  rural 
power  systems;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  request  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  expand  and  intensify  its 
reeearch  activities  Into  the  fields  of  practical 
farm  and  home  applications  of  electric  power 
and  evaltutlon  of  equipment  performance, 
and  that  thto  tM  done  strictly  on  a  tas-sup- 
portad  basto  without  spoelal  grants  from  per- 
soof  or  groapa  who  msy  have  tatoraoU  op- 
poMng  or  aoafllotlag  witb  thosa  of  ounaaaiwi 
of  •tectrtottjr, 

ii-  rtu.  figgri  dr  tOM  meam 
Mary.  acnevHure  has  been 
loftlM*'  '  ■■'■i%omttmtmm 
w  diiglloaarf  4.«aiu««  m 
anivtty  aad  prlM  WVHt. 
nret  World  Wat,  lifWl  MdMMi  • 
•lot)  lasting 


Carm-purehaetng 


Afloordtng  to  studies  at  the  Federal  Power 
CoBUBtoslon,  aU  regtoaa  of  the  United  Btatas 
are  short  of  generattag  aapaslty  to  aMai  llM 
naeds  of  espandlng   gamanrts   for  eteesrte 
power.     In  Wlaoonsln   almost  every   single 
rural  electric  cooperative  has  felt  the  pinch 
of  Inadequate  power  supply,  and  during  the 
pact  year  we  have  wltncsaed  brown-outs  and 
threatened   curtaUnaent   o(   electric  aenrloe 
due     to     Inadequate     generating     eapaetty 
throughout  the  Bute.     The  amount  of  re- 
serve    power-production     capacity     In     the 
United  States  has  decreased  from  52  percoit 
In  1925  to  less  than  5  percent  in  1M8.    It  to 
generally    recognized    In   the    electric-power 
industry  that  15  percent  to  the  minimum  re- 
serve for  sale  operation.    Although  commer- 
cial utility  companies  are  now  taking  some 
steps  to  Increase  their  power  capacity    past 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  leaders  of  these  companies  on 
the  question  of  power  production  capacity 
have  all  too  frequently  failed  to  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  actual  needs  at  the  public  for 
power  production      The  preeent  dangerous 
shortage  of  power  was  frequently  and  eato- 
gorlcally   denied   by  theee  same   leaden  of 
commercial  power  companies,  who  ridiculed 
those  who  reported  the  Inadequacy  of  power- 
generation  capacity  and   predicted   Impair- 
ment of  service  to  consumers     If  rural  elec- 
tric consumers  are  to  be  safeguarded  with 
respect   to    their    future    supply    of   electric 
power.  It  Is  Imperative  that  they  look  more 
and  more  to  their  own  facilities  for  furnish- 
ing that   power.     Up   to  the   present   time 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  t<rt- 
lowed  a  policy  of  makliig  loans  for  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facllltlee  In  only  lim- 
ited cases,  with  the  reeult  that  only  about 
6  percent  of  all  loans  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration have  been  to  finance  generation  aad 
transmission  facilities.    If  REA  cooperatlvea 
are  to  be  aastired  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
power  for  the  future,  the  percentage  at  REA 
loans  allocated  for  generator  and  transmla- 
slon  facilities  wUl  have  to  be  substantially 
increased. 

laaoLtrnoM  is— bumxmattok  or  so-oat  nonca 
BXQtnaxMXirT    D( 


Be  it  resolved.  That  we  urge  OmgTesa  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  tiy  de- 
leting therefrom  the  existing  requirement 
that  the  Admlntotrator  notify  the  Benato 
Banking  Coouaittae  at  laaat  gO  days  prior 
to  tha  graaHag  or  any  loaa  40  laanca  Mm 
or  generation  facllltlee.  Thto 
woa  not  tn  the  oriflnsi  Rural 
■artrMeatlon  Act  of  IMg.  hut  was  ad<i*d  at 
tfto  anHag  or  opponents  oT  the  rural  clea- 
IrifloNMa  program  as  a  aiaans  of  hamper- 
IM  aad  mbftn§  tbt  granting  or  graerattoa 
lOMM.  Tbt  Mt  wntaux  thto  raqoifift 
gtvot  adigagii  piuliUlia  lo  Mm  piMlg,  g»d 


delay  la  tlw  p'mma  ** 
la  Ihlf  tMM  or  tmlsal 
,  tHMMMsary  ditoy*  are 
the  tissety 
I  of  aoraty  MliMi  faatUMee    iHto 
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Veteran  PaHcntt  ui  California  State 
Meatal  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CXUWXMNIA 

nC  TH2  BOUaX  OP  RXPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcORO.  I  include  a  letter  dated  March  25. 
194*.  from  the  director  of  the  Depart- 
■•nt  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  State  of 
Csttfomia. 

I  was  connected  for  many  years  with 
the  State  of  California  as  an  assembly- 
man and  as  real-estate  commissioner  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  State  mental 
Institutions.  Over  2.000  veteriias  are 
now  in  these  institutions  when  they 
should  be  in  Federal  hospitals,  receiving 
the  treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  letter  follows: 

&TkTX  or  CAUrOKNU. 
DZTASTMENT  OF  UKNTAL  HTCIEWZ, 

Sacramento.  March  25. 1949. 
Bon   HnacsT  B  SctTOOBa. 

MoUM  of  Bepresentatti€s. 

Waahtngton.  D.  C. 

DoAM  CoMoaBBMCAN:  As  I  told  you  in  my 
win  of  a  (ew  day*  ago.  tbe  number  of  veteran 
patients  In  California  State  mental  hospitals 
la  becoming  an  errr-lncreaslng  problem,  and 
these  veterans  account  for  tbe  major  portion 
of  Ui«  prMent  overcrowded  condition  of  tbeae 
tnaUtutlona. 

Tou  are,  from  past  ex(>erlence.  close  study, 
and  visits  to  our  bospttals.  aware  of  the  over- 
crowded situation,  and  I  should  like  to  abow 
you  bow  the  veterans  aSect  this  situation. 
We  have  presently  in  our  institutions  in  ex- 
eaa  al  2.000  vcMrana  of  aU  classes  Addl- 
ttaDaUy.  we  are  roeslvlng  veterans  into  our 
koapttals  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  100  a  month, 
aad  M  past  experience  U  any  criterion  this 
Influx  win  Increaae  rather  than  decrease.  Of 
the  2.000  veterans  there  are  perhaps,  thotigh 
at  the  moment  exact  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able, approximately  500  veterans  who.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  not  eligible  for 
tnatment  in  a  Vsterans'  Administration  fa- 
cttty  The  remaining  1.500  are.  however, 
Totcrans  with  service-connected  disabilities, 
or  non -service-connected  dlsabllltlea.  These 
wterans.  as  you  know,  under  tbe  provisions 
of  Executive  order,  veterans'  regulation  No.  9 
(a),  have  the  right  to  hospitalization  in  a 
veter.<«ns'  facility  If  there  Is  room  for  them. 
Our  file  is  replete  with  statements  from  the 
Volarans'  Administration  that  there  Is  no 
room  for  them. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  show  you  what  rela- 
tlonahlp  these  1,500  veterans  have  to  our  slt- 
tiatlon  of  overcrowding.  As  of  February  28, 
1948.  we  had  in  our  hospitals  an  excess  of 
population  over  capacity  of  4.056  patients: 
td  tbess  l.a93  are  male  patlenU  and  3.363 
aro  fomale  pattenu.  Tbe  1.500  veterans,  bar- 
ring porhapa  two  or  three,  are  male  patients. 
and  from  that  w«  may  therefore  conclude 
that  88.0  percent  of  our  overcrowded  condi- 
tion. With  respect  to  male  condition,  is  due 
to  the  present  of  these  veterans  in  our  State 
and  of  our  total  overcrowded  con- 
these  veterans  constitute  30.9  percent 
of  ttaa  entire  picture. 

I  stne«-«ly  trust  that  this  Infrrattwi  will 
be  helpful  in  obtaining  not  only  a  contlnu- 
•Boe  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  btilld- 
tat  program  In  California,  but  a  step- up  at 
that  will  enable  the  Veterans' 
to  acquire,  as  Umporary  'a- 
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pending  the  construction  of  perma- 

q|wrters.  the  military  hospitals  declared 

and   now  being  disposed  of  by   tbe 

Administration, 
kindest  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
r«ry  truly  yours. 

DoBA  Shaw  HxrrNxa. 

Director. 
By  Caki.  E.  Appusatx. 

Deputy  Director. 


Russia  Winninf  Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  GIOICIA 

m  It^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  box.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
exten(  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  in- 
clude Lhe  following  article  by  Jim  Car- 
roll, f  1  om  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
April    I.  1949: 

aUSSU  WXMIiVC  COLD  WAX 

(By  Jim  Carroll) 
are  the  reasons  why  William  L.  Clay- 
farmer    Under   Secretary    of   State    for 
Affairs.   Is  supporting   the   move- 
ment fc  form  a  federal  tinlon  of  the  world  °s 
democ  acles. 
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of  all.  be  contends  Russia  Is  winning 

war. 
[Hajrton  t>elleves  the  Atlantic  Pact  is 
I  ortant  step  In  the  right  direction  but 

does  not  go  far  enough. 
^preme      Court      Justice      Owen      J. 
former  War  Secretary  Robert  Pat- 
Mr.  Clayton,  and  others  recently  an- 
formatlon   of    the    Conunlttee   for 
Union. 
;Uyton  was  chief  of  the  United  States 
which  negotiated  the  British  loan. 
took  a  prominent  part  In  the  Initial 
of  organization  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
In  Kurope.  and  was  chief  of  the 
States   delegation   which  negotiated 
charter    for    an    International 
( irganizatlon. 
:iayton  issued  this  statement: 

Russia  has  split  the  world  into  two 
the  Conununist    world   and   the   free 
Sooner  or  later  every   country   will 
it^lf  in  one  or  the  other  camp. 

Communists  are  organized   as  one. 

free  world  is  divided  Into  separate 

i  gntles.  but  in  certain  limited  respects 

also  organize  as  one  if  it  would  re- 

ree. 

is  only  one  effective  way  of  doing 
that  is  by  federal  union,  just  as  the 
n  American  Colonies  formed  a  Federal 
In  1787. 

minimum,  the  union  should  have  the 

to   maintain    armed    forces,    conduct 

relations,  regulate  currency  and  reg- 

sonunerce  between   its   members  and 

nsnmember  nations.    Tts  powers  would 

(  reat  or  as  small  as  its  citizens  decided. 

expect  that  the  delegation  of  powers 

union  would  be  explicit  and  limited. 

those  who  stick  their  heads  In  the 

to  see  that  Soviet  Russia  Is  out  to 

the  world. 

Intands    to    destroy    the 

It  la  the  founda- 

the  home,  of  freedom,  of  democracy, 

government,  of  the  dignity 

individual  and  of  private  property. 

Kremlin  despises  svich  things. 

communism  enters,  freedom, 
;h«  dignity  and  security  of  the  Indl- 
thJ  Joy  of  living — all  depart. 
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"Most  men  who  have  lived  In  a  free  society 
would  rather  die  than  surrender  these  pre- 
cious God-given  rights. 

"But  in  spite  of  general  knowledge  that 
communism  enslaves  the  individual,  it  still 
Is  catching  on  in  the  world.  It  bores  from 
within:  It  promises  all:  it  feeds  on  hunger 
and  cold;  it  thrives  on  frustration  and  hope- 
lessness, born  of  economic  misery.  And 
there  is  too  much  misery  in  the  world  today. 
A  way  must  be  found  to  open  up  a  better  life 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  or  com- 
munism  may  sweep  the  world. 

"To  help  in  only  one  small  sector  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  continues  to  pour 
billions  Into  Europe. 

"Meantime,  the  cost  of  readying  our 
armed  services  for  world  war  UI  mounts 
steadily  and  ominously.  Soon  we  shall  t>e 
lend-leasing  war  materials  to  member  gov- 
ernments of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

"This  total  burden  will  get  too  heavy  even 
for  our  strong  back. 

"But  if  we  lay  it  down,  economic  condi- 
tions in  Europe  will  deteriorate  to  the  point 
where  the  seeds  of  communism  will  com- 
mence   to    sprout    again. 

"Russia  is  winning  the  cold  war 

"Who,  knowing  the  objectives  of  the  cold 
war.  can  doubt  this? 

"Soviet  Russia  has  two  principal  objec- 
tives in  the  cold  war.  One  is  to  frighten 
democratic  governments  into  excessive  ex- 
penditures for  defense;  the  other  Is  to 
frighten  private  capital  and  Initiative  so 
that  It  will  not  operate  freely. 

"If  both  objectives  can  be  achieved,  eco- 
nomic disintegration   will  eventually  ensue. 

"Economic  disintegration  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  political  disintegration. 

"In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  the  de- 
mocracies are  playing  the  Russian  game. 

"If  we  go  on  fighting  this  cold  war  in 
the  way  we  are  now  fighting  it,  one  of  two 
things  must  happen :  Either  we  will  get  Into 
a  shooting  war,  which  we  would  win  but 
which  might  end  civilization  for  centuries 
to  come,  or  we  will  run  into  another  colossal 
economic  'bust'  as  a  result  of  Inflation 
brought  on  by  the  cost  of  the  cold  war. 

"Russia  is  counting  on  the  latter  to 
happen . 

"The  question  which  will  natxirally  occur 
to  everyone  Is:  'How  will  your  proposed 
Union  lighten  the  burden  and  enable  us  to 
avoid  both  a  shooting  war  and  an  economic 
bust?' 

"The  answer  to  this  question  I  believe. 
is  as  follows: 

"Federal  union  of  the  democracies  will 
greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  *a  third  world 
war.  and  the  cost  of  defense  measxires. 

"Federal  union  would  bring  the  armed 
forces  of  all  Its  members  under  one  com- 
mand, with  bases  wherever  needed.  Enor- 
mous savings  would  result.  Take  the  com- 
bined navies  of  the  democracies,  for  exam- 
ple. When  brought  into  one  navy,  it  would 
have  90  percent  of  the  naval  strength  of  the 
world. 

"I  am  for  the  Atlantic  Pact,  as  an  Impor- 
tant first  step,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough. 
Histcny  proves  that  aliances  do  not  prevent — 
they  merely  postpone — wars. 

"Fear  of  war.  and  fear  of  the  Inteijrity  ot 
certain  European  currencies.  Is  freezing  lit- 
erally billions  of  private  capital,  and  im- 
mobUlzlng  the  creative  genius  and  activity 
of  its  owners. 

"Federal  union  would  largely  dissipate  this 
fear,  and  release  this  money  and  brains  for 
the  vital  task  of  European  recovery,  mod- 
ernization, and  development 

"Because  this  money  and  brains  is  in  hid- 
ing whUe  the  war  clouds  hang  so  low.  gov- 
ernments have  been  compelled  to  undertake 
a  very  large  part  of  the  job  of  recovery.  But 
if  recovery  is  to  be  complete,  with  western 
Europe  restored  to  a  condition  of  financial 
Independence  and  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 


ing, the  J<*  must  be  done  largely  by  privata 
enterprise.     Government  cannot  do  it. 

"Private  enterprise  will  operate  again  In 
Europe  only  when  there  is  peace  and  when 
confidence  in  currencies  is  restored. 

"Today,  there  Is  neither. 

"Federal  Union  would   bring  peace. 

"There  would  be  only  one  currency  in  the 
Union  and  it  would  be  the  strongest  in  the 
world. 

"Tbe  Union  could  have  no  dollar  shortage. 

"The  shcH^age  in  i»xiductlon  which  causes 
tbe  doUar  shortage  would  quickly  disappear 
with  the  release  ot  froaen  capital  and  private 
initiative. 

"Soviet  Ruseia  couldn't  get  anywhere  in  a 
cold  war— or  a  hot  war  either — without  her 
satellites. 

"In  nearly  every  case  the  satellite  govern- 
ments are  dominated  by  Communist  minor- 
ities—15  percent  or  so  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  people.  25  percent  at  best  of  the  Poles, 
for  example. 

"A  Federal  Union  <rf  the  democracies  would 
be  so  powerful,  prosperous,  and  free  that  the 
pull  on  these  satellite  states  lying  in  be- 
tween would  be  so  much  greater  from  the 
West  than  from  the  East  that  to  time  Soviet 
Russia  would  surely  lose  them— and  her  drive 
for  world  conquest  would  end  in  faUure  and 
without  world  war  m." 


Steel  ProdncUoa 


Amendinent  of  Displaced  Persons  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACBUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIB 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Genera'  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts: 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  make 

certs  in  changes  In  the  Displaced  Persons 

Act  of  1»4«.  so-called 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  law.  known 
as  the  DUplaced  Persons  Act  of  1»48,  allow- 
ing the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
certain  displaced  persons,  is  manifestly  dis- 
criminatory against  members  of  the  Catholic 
and  the  Jewish  faiths;  and 

Whereas  said  law  discriminates  against 
persons  >««cause  of  their  land  of  origin.  reU- 
gion.  and  occupations:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  tbe  General  Court  of  Maa- 
sachusstta  strongly  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  leaders  therein  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  to  lend 
their  strongest  efforts  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  end  such  discrimination  and 
to  liberalize  said  law  by  removing  therefrom 
in  the  definition  of  "eligible  dUplaced  per- 
son" the  restrictive  admittajice  date  of  De- 
cember 22.  1945.  and  by  removing  the  pref- 
erence granted  to  those  eligible  displaced 
persons  who  have  previously  been  engaged  in 
agrlculttiral  pturuits:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  by  the  state  secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress,  and 
to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted. 
March  10,  1948. 

LAwasMCs  B.  Oaovx. 

Clerllt. 

In  senate,  adopted.  In  concurrence.  March 
Ifl,  1948. 

IaviM«  N.  Hatbbm, 

Clerk. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPHESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Evening  Dis- 
patch of  March  18,  1949: 

SfTcn.  raoBUcnoN 

Steadily  increasing  steel  production  In  the 
United  States,  now  meeting  a  lessening  de- 
mand in  numerous  lines,  praiagaa  a  baia.iica 
in  practically  all  steel  reqotramants  some- 
time after  the  middle  of  1948.  This  situa- 
tion becomes  the  more  interesting  In  tbe 
light  of  President  Truman's  controversial 
denuuvd  for  powers  to  permit  Federal  en- 
trance into  certain  basic  businesses  where 
private  enterprise  does  not.  In  the  Govern- 
ment's opinion,  provide  production  ecual  to 
demand.  He  suggested  the  steel  Industry  in 
particular. 

The  much -criticized  American  steel  In- 
dustry in  1948  made  53  percent  of  the  total 
world  production  of  steel  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  next  biggest  producer  to  the  United 
States,  accounted  for  but  25  percent  of 
tbe  world  total  American  steel  production. 
In  10  years  and  In  spite  of  wartime  restric- 
tions on  expansion,  increased  16  percent. 
Postwar  demands  for  steel,  additionally, 
sharply  curtailed  the  steel  available  to  plough 
back  Into  expansion  of  facilities  since,  when 
it  takes  25  percent  of  a  given  amount  of 
new  production  merely  to  prodiice  the  facili- 
ties to  turn  out  tliat  production,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  allocate  steel  for  new  production 
when  consumers  were  clamoring  for  all  the 
raw  steel  that  could  be  turned  out  from 
existing  production. 

The  looming  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  In  steel,  and  the  very  definite  pos- 
sibility that  supply  may  ere  long  exceed 
demand,  takes  the  wind  out  of  the  admin- 
istration's demands  for  Federal  taterventlon 
into  the  steel  business  on  tbe  ground  that 
private  enterprise  did  not  produce  enough 
steel.  Actually,  in  the  ImmedUte  postwar 
years,  few  productive  enterprises  in  any  field 
were  able  Immadlately.  or  even  in  2  or  3 
years,  to  oreccoOM  the  Immense  backlog  of 
consumer  demand  dammed  up  by  the  years 
of  production  primarily  tor  war  purposes. 

It  must  have  been  all  along  quite  evident 
to  the  Government  interventionists  that  the 
shortages  in  steel,  or  any  other  field  where 
supply  was  short  of  demsnd,  were  the  fault 
of  no  one  in  particular  and  were  instead, 
the  natural  and  inevitable  byproduct  of  a 
national  productive  system  geared  to  fight- 
ing a  major  war  Moreover,  the  comparative 
speed  with  which  American  Industry  has 
erased  so  many  of  the  postwar  shortages  has 
been  little  appreciated  In  Washington.  In- 
stead, it  appears  that  these  inevitable  short- 
ages have  been  used  as  an  excuse  for  pro- 
posals to  put  Government  in  the  steel  or 
other  major  industries. 

Governments  in  steel,  and  other  enter- 
prises, exist  for  comparisons  all  over  the 
world  and  their  performance  records  are  un- 
impressive viewed  beside  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can heavy  Industries  The  threat  of  Fed- 
eral Intervention,  posed  by  the  President, 
hangs  over  tbe  American  steel  Indxistry  now 
and  it  Is  certain  that  nothing  could  be 
more  calculated  to  dlscotirage  it  and  to  dry 
up  its  drive  for  continuing  expansion  than 
the  threat  of  Government  co-  petition 
financed  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 


Perhaps  such  dlsmuiag»ment  la  what  the 
Federal  interventioatsts  seek,  since  nothing 
rise,  neither  war  nor  depression  nor  post- 
war inflation,  has  succeeded  In  keeping  the 
American  steel  Industry  from  producing 
more  and  better  and  cheaper  steel  than  any 
other  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  an  alarming  thing  Indeed  If 
the  threat  of  nationalization,  with  all  the 
ugly  undertones  that  this  coiuiotas,  could 
achieve  what  the  great  challenges  of  war 
and  peace  have  not  been  able  to  do,  namely 
to  throw  American  heavy  industry  off  base 
and  give  the  administration  socialists  the 
excuse  they  appear  to  seek. 

A  hopeful  sign  therefore  lies  in  the  de- 
velopments of  the  past  months  as  industry 
a^aln  shows  signs  of  winning  the  great  post- 
war supply  battle  and  another  hopeful  sign 
lies  In  the  quiet  that  prevails  In  the  admin- 
istration ranks  on  the  matter  of  taking  over 
basic  industry. 


Wbcn  Tou  Pay  tbe  ricUler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  aciaaooxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  remarks  In 
the  RECORD,  I  am  including  further  ex- 
cerpts from  letters  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures : 

WiMONA.  Mink. 

Quite  recently  a  minister  In  one  of  otir 
churches  In  Winona  said  in  part  that  there 
are  far  too  many  irresponsible  people  in  that 
they  want  things  given  to  them  without 
working  and  without  taktog  on  responsibU- 
Ity  In  iTtfl^ing  an;  personal  effort  toward  re- 
ceiving benefits.  These  irresponsible  voters 
might  very  well  Include  the  apathetic  voters 
who  oppose  what  Is  offered,  but  don't  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

The  Wimona  KmrnxG  Mnxs,  Iwc. 


MlNKXAPOLIS,  MiKH. 

An  Individual  In  financial  trouble  is  de- 
clared bankrupt  by  a  higher  authority  such 
as  a  court,  but  who  is  to  declare  our  Federal 
Government  bankrupt?  I  don't  know,  un- 
less it  would  t>e  the  Congress  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose they  ever  vrtlL  I  do  feel  that  Congress 
should  realise  that  we  cannot  continue  defi- 
cit spending  indefinitely  and  should  make  it 
their  duty  to  whittle  the  debt. 

W.  8.  jACoasoM. 

Nrw  Yoax..  N.  T. 
Our  Government's  expenditure  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  so  large  that  the  only  way  they 
wUl  ever  be  able  to  pay  It  back  Is  by  Infla- 
tion. To  me  this  means  that  the  savings 
which  I  hope  to  enjoy  in  a  few  years  may 
have  only  a  fraction  of  their  present  value. 

O.  F.  MAsni. 
ManufaetvrerM'  Bepre»enUti90. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  writer  believes  firmly  that  the  pio- 
neering Instinct  that  made  America  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthiest  nation  on  earth  ia 
gradtially  being  eliminated  in  the  generation 
tliat  Is  coming  along  now  and  our  grand- 
children definitely  will  have  the  entire  per- 
spective upside  down  tf  they  continue  aa. 
they  are  going  today. 

Nowhere   have    we   heard   anything    men- 
tioned regarding  the  fact  that  we  must  sava. 


A2042 


It  U  perfectly  tnw  throogb  the 

Xh»t  the   coaUtoct   thine   ^^^   ^^ 
fenaan  bclz^g  gets  it  tooMthlng  b«  tUnks  is 
tot  nothlzif  at  the  ezpexuc  of  th*  Oorem* 
mcnt. 

LocxwoTDv  Co. 

Raixicr.  N.  C. 

Itof  I  express  an  opinion  of  my  own  and 
that  of  others  In  this  State  whom  I  serve. 

The  Federal  Goeemment  is  proTldlng  eo 
man  J  matching  funds  that  the  States  and 
counties  are  stm Inert  to  the  breaking  point. 
Local  gOTOnaMBM  nnlta  have  been  forced 
to  raise  taxes  to  proride  the  most  needed 
public  improvements  and  now  the  eupputt  of 
four  governmental  units — the  cities,  coun- 
ties. State,  and  federal — are  moet  burden- 
noM  to  our  economy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  forego  any 
more  public  works  and  social  reforms,  for  the 
belnf.  until  our  huge  national  debt  la 
and  our  national  strength  against 
foe  Is  made  eecure.  Tbe  liberal 
>n  of  free  money  is  encouraging 
Indolence,  idleness  and  dependence. 

It  Is  my  candid  opinion  that  if  we  extknd 
oor  public  work  and  social  legislation  at  this. 
the  moct  prospetoua.  period  in  the  Nation's 
hIiCary.  «•  will  be  weakening  our  domestic 
•eopomy  to  amOk  an  estent  that  this  Nation 
will  be  helpleae  la  eaae  of  foreign  aggression. 
Small  buslneaeea  cannot  withstand  further 


APPENDIX  TO  tTHE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ssmatob  Lex  B.  WKATRzas.  Chatrman. 

DcLCTH,  Minn. 
You  can  be  very  sure  that  many  of  us  out 
here  throughout  the  United  States  are  defi- 
nitely counting  on  you  to  reduc*  approprla- 
tlcos  this  year.    Don't  fail  us. 

Thx  iLLXAxrua  LnrxN  Logics.  Inc. 

PrrTSBTJBCH.  Pa. 

Speaking  for  myself,  as  well  as  many  others 
In  this  area,  it  is  a  source  of  considerable  dis- 
may to  realize  that  in  moat  cases  the  princi- 
ples of  thrift  and  Individual  effort  which  have 
resulted  in  this  eocmtry^  dominant  position 
hare  largety  been  forsaken  In  fsvor  of  a  pol- 
icy or  spending,  the  retxirn  from  which  can 
be  only  a  %  eakenlng  of  our  inherent  strength. 

I  do  not  desire  to  Indicate  disapproval  of 
projecu  which  are  connected  with  defense  or 
other  genarally  reeognlaed  fundamental  areas 
cf  foeamoMnt  eapeadltures.  I  do  mean  to 
ntuT  to  imisaeonable  tampering  with  normal 
price  relattntishipa.  unniMtniry  public  works, 
and.  most  important  of  ail.  the  maintenance 
of  ridiculous  bureaucratic  structures.  Re- 
garding the  latter.  I  realize  that  your  commit- 
tee is  not  primarily  concemad  wtCh  *^t*Tt«- 
tlon  reeotttag  from  the  i  iimmMsiMlslliiiis  of 
th«  llooeai  wwwilSBton.  Bowever.  any  ef- 
forts  yonr  eoaaitttae  can  direct  towards  the 
support  of  this  report  will  be  In  fundamental 
accord  with  general  views  on  the  size  of  Fed- 
eral judgets.  I  might  alio  add  that  in  my 
opiclon  the  carrying  out  of  this  comznls- 
ilon'B  recommendatlone  should  be  tbe  start- 
tag  point  of  any  program  of  Federal  budget 
nductlon. 

Heductn?  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Government  la  the  key  to  our  entire  current 
situation.  If  the  supply  of  spending  money 
can  be  reduced,  a  start  will  be  made  on  re- 
ducing the  Federal  Government  to  Its  de- 
IH  and  other  things  can  be  taken  care 


EDcaa  ft, 


Co..  Inc. 


CnrcTMNATi.  Ohio. 
W9  bav«  given   considerable   thought   to 

' tneltided    in    the    propoeed    Federal 

for  the  flecal  year  I960.    This  Is  no 
fto  boiden  the  taxpayers,  and  partlcu- 
latlf  maaaCacturers.   with   added  taxes  to 
programs. 

lOWMAB  teOS..  iMC 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
It  ts  ibout  time  that  our  legislative  body 
thought  of  tbe  Nation  above  all  else.  It  is 
about  ti  me  that  thla  body  attempted  to  con- 
duct th  I  Nation'^  business  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic llasls.  It  Is  about  time  that  all  the 
of  this  legislative  body  put  the  true 
welfare  bf  the  Nation  above  all  Individual  in- 
terests. It  is  about  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment ea  pendltiires  be  fitted  to  a  budget  that 
rill  req  lire  taxes  that  will  still  foster  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  ambition,  instead  of  a 
budget  iiat  requires  taxation  that  throttles 
tl  Ings,  discourages  the  typ?  of  young 
men  th«  t  built  this  country  Into  the  wonder- 
ful Natl^  that  It  is. 

Sajcuxl  K.  Macdonalo. 
Manufacturers'  Representative. 
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Philaoelphia,  Pa. 
with  millions  of  other  Americans  I 
over  the  future  erf  our  country  and 
we  cannot  keep  on  spending  without 
tua|ly  facing  a  serious  depression  which 
out  tbe  savings  of  that  large  class 
who  want  nothing  from  tbe  Gov- 
except   good   government   without 
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TrCHNICAL    REPaXsrNTATTON, 


JjAn-WAtnux,  Wis. 
all  the  Government  is  merely  a  col- 
indivldtials  and  the  individuals  are 
people  who.  In  the  final  analysis,  furnish 
An  Individual  can't  go  on  in- 
spending    more    money    than    he 
4nd  a  government  can't  do  it  either 
ength  of  time. 

C.  K.  Alcxandex. 


.  St.  Lotna.  D.  S.  A. 

t  uslnessman  who  nat\irally  is  directly 

by  the  tax  situation  and  who  also 

Ids  probably  more  clearly  and  forcl- 

the  average  citizen  that  there  is  a 

the  amoimt  of  unproductive  expense 

a  this  wonderful  productive  country 

can  stand,  it  is  indeed  exhllsratlng 

that  seemingly  the  tide  is  finally 

»nd  that  our  representatives  see  the 

of  economizing.     I  know  that  I  am 

for  many,  many  people  like  myself 

wo^ld  like  to  see  an  end  to  so  much  of 

Bsary,  wasteftil  spending,  and  only 

ditng  can  we  keep  our  country  in  a 

randltlon. 

MiLBSAOT  MANtrrACTtnirNo  Co. 


NOXTH    BXKGEX.    N.    J. 

It  Is  a^ut  time  some  of  the  men  In  Con- 
wllling  to  stand  up  and  take  a 
stand  tck  the  good  of  the  cotintry.  and  I  am 
quite  sui «  that  If  they  do  there  will  be  many 
reductio  is  in  the  cost  of  our  Federal  Govern - 
'  "he  coot  of  Government  is  the  point 
reducing  expenses.  When  this  is 
economy  in  other  departmenU  will 
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Cniqux  Mxtal  Noviltt 
Mantttactuxing  Co.,  Inc. 


Nkw  Havxn,  Conn. 
No  soiind  thinking  businessman  would  go 
on  and  o  a  Increasing  his  business  debts,  and 
good  management  cuts  its  expenses  whenever 
to  balance  Its  budget. 
Surely  there  must  t>e  some  good  business- 
men hardllng  our  Government  affairs.    The 
public  winders  who  they  are. 

MOMAXCB  LAUNOaiXS,   INC. 

Stxxlton.  Pa. 
Inconceivable   to   think   of   the 
budget  still  being  in   the  amount 
some  billions  In  peace  times  even 

the  XRP  program, 
there  are  ample  places  to  cut  ex- 
and  stop  new  expenditures. 

Geo.  W.  Wkavxx  &  Son. 


Flint,  Mich. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans  like  me 

who  stand  and  believe  that  the  key  to  the 

whole  present  situation  is  in  reduction  of 

appropriations  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Yellow  and  Chxckxs  Cab  Co. 

CmcACO,  It-t. 
Everywhere  I  go  I  encounter  instances  of 
reduced  business  volume.  There  are  plenty 
of  things  the  people  need,  but  present  prices 
seem  to  be  too  high.  One  of  the  major  Items 
of  expense  in  operating  any  business, 
whether  it  be  manufacturing,  distribution, 
or  what  have  you,  is  its  tax  business.  Tax 
costs  for  moet  businesses  have  gone  up  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  almost  any 
other  item  of  expense.  That  portion  which 
la  due  to  the  war  is  necessary  expense,  In 
spite  of  all  tbe  waste  that  war  brings.  All 
the  men's  reason,  therefore,  for  economy  In 
the  remaining  expenditures,  as  every  care- 
ful businessman  today  is  endeavoring  to 
trim  his  costs;  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  also  consider  this  same  situa- 
tion. The  safety  of  our  future  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  this  being  done. 

Aetna  Pltwood  Sc  Venxxx  Co. 

Drraorr,  Mich. 
By  cutting  the  budget  appropriations  by 
50  percent  your  committee   would  perform 
the  greatest  service  to  our  country   In   its 
history. 

VlTLCAN  IXON  &  WlXX  WOKKS. 

St.  Lotns,  Mo. 

We  are  overspending  ourselves  to  the  point 
where  we  will  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin  unless 
we  call  a  halt  and  make  a  check  of  our  posi- 
tion to  find  Just  where  we  are  heading. 

It  Is  an  easy  matter  to  pass  bills,  appro- 
priating large  sums  of  money  for  this,  that, 
and  some  other  apparent  worthy  cause. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  another  thing 
to  understand  from  where  the  money  Is  com. 
ing.  and  whether  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try will  stand  it. 

This  country  cannot  stand  this  constant 
Increase  in  spending,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
put  an  end  to  it;  in  fact,  this  -vould  be  a 
good  time  to  start  hous*cleaning.  with  a 
view  of  eliminating  all  of  the  unnecessary  bu- 
reaus now  in  the  Government  and  reducing 
Government  spending  drastically. 

There  is  considerable  complaint  about  the 
present  taxation — people  being  taxed  not 
only  by  tbe  Federal  and  State  governments 
on  their  income,  but  on  everything  they  buy, 
to  the  point  that  people  are  not  enjoying  a 
real  freedom.  Many  of  them  really  are  In 
slavery,  because  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  receive  is  Insufficient  for  them  to  live, 
and  they  merely  exist. 

The  costs  of  materials  have  been  running 
ahead  of  the  Increases  in  incomes  in  many 
instances,  and  consequently  the  tax  burden 
put  on  these  people,  plus  the  tax  burden 
placed  on  manufacturers,  which  in  some 
measure  Is  responsible  for  these  costs,  la  as- 
suming such  proportions  as  to  be  alarming 

STEILCOTX  MANTTTACTUarNC  Co 

New  Yobk.  N.  Y. 
The  greatest  danger  the  world  (aces  today 
Is  that  the  economy  of  our  Nation  be  irrep- 
arably damaged  by  senseless  schemes  for 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money.  If  our  coun- 
try is  made  weak,  the  cause  of  freedom  the 
world  over  will  lose  ito  greatest  champion. 

Pabk  Chambexs. 

New   Yobk,  N.  Y. 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  you  remove  all  the 
piMtrllllg  and  stuffing,  you  can  obtain  a  really 
streamlined  appropriation  suit  that  will  fit 
us  admirably  In  these  uncertain  times. 

R.  Cbam  d(  Co. 
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Bloomincton,  III. 

The  welfare  of  all  oi  the  people  is  at  stake, 
and  their  welfare  should  be  considered  be- 
fore that  of  special  privilege  groups.  This 
country  is  on  the  verge  of  an  economic  break- 
down «^"d  a  depression  with  far-reaching  re- 
sults. 

The  only  thing  that  can  save  us  la  the  re- 
duction of  Federal  appropriations  to  a  reason- 
able amount.  The  budget  should  be  reduced 
as  much  as  possible.  The  economies  sug- 
gested by  President  Hoover's  Commission 
on  Reorganization  ahould  be  adopted  and  put 
Into  effect. 

ScBvroLST  Ldmbeb  &  Coal  Co. 


Pella,  Iowa. 
Frankly,  the  enormous  public  debt  and  the 
spendthrift  attitude  of  Congreae  has  been 
of  much  concern  to  me.  Unless  we  bring 
spending  under  control,  the  Nation  faces 
bankruptcy. 

ROLSCBEXN   Co. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Push  them  off  the  "gravy  train."  and  re- 
duce Federal  spending. 

KXLLKT  Heating  &  Piping  Co. 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Every  businessman  at  this  moment  knows 
the  era  of  high  profits  is  over  and  Is  plenty 
concerned  about  what  reduced  sales  are  go- 
ing to  do  to  bis  budget  and  profit  possibili- 
ties It  Is  high  time  that  Congress  realizes 
that  expenses  must  toe  cut  and  that  debts 
must  be  paid  or  bankruptcy  is  liable  to  be 
the  result,  whether  in  government,  business, 
or  personal  levels. 

Thx  DinjLET  Papex  Co. 

BtrXLINGTON,  N.  C. 
Certainly  I  think  and  feel  that  it  is  time 
we  stopped  and  t9ok  stock  of  what  is  hap- 
pening before  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the 
"wild  orgy  of  spendlnsj." 

Thx  FOGLElCAN-jErFEX3S  Coxp. 

Elkhabt.  Ind. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  our  country 
needs  to  be  strong  financially  it  is  now  in 
the  face  of  world  conditions  as  they  are  to- 
day, but  we  cannot  be  strong  if  we  keep  on 
spending  and  spending. 

Elkhaet  Lcmbeb  &  Sawmill  Co..  Inc. 


LoinaviLLE.  Kt. 

This  country  is  wonderful  as  it  is,  and, 
with  all  the  resources  it  has,  it  is  no  differ- 
ent, in  the  final  analysis,  from  an  individual 
with  great  resources.  Such  an  Individual 
can  go  broke. 

And.  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  just  as  sure 
as  God  has  been  wonderful  to  this  country. 
It  won't  be  long  before  we  will  be  In  that 
situation. 

J.  V.  PiLCHEB  MaNUTACTCBING  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Many  of  us  have  wondered  for  years  how 
long  the  Government  could  continue  spend- 
ing and  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 
Gabonsb  Display  Co. 

PENSACOLA,    PlA. 

Recently  I  had  some  extra  business  offered 
me  which  would  require  more  money,  more 
men,  and  materisds. 

If  the  venture  does  not  prove  profitable  I 
stand  to  lose  money,  but  if  it  makes  money 
then  the  Government  through  its  extrava- 
gance will  take  most  of  the  profits. 

It  begins  to  look  like  it  is  'Heads  I  win 
and  tails  you  lose." 

OWSLXT  LtncBXB  Co. 

Alton,  III. 
I  have  been  preaching  economy  in  my  own 
little  "ny  for  several  years.    It  Is  very  plain 
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to  me  that  If  an  individual  or  a  Government 
continues  to  spend  and  spend,  they  will  sonte 
day  encounter  a  condition  that  they  cannot 
surmount. 

I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  doing 
something  about  reducing  the  Government 
waste  and.  thereby,  reduce  expenses. 

Spsingman  Lu>ibxb  Co. 

Snassx.  Wb. 

I  recently  sat  In  on  a  Rotary  Club  meeting 
at  which  a  business  economist  spoke  and 
after  he  got  through  he  asked  the  78  men  who 
were  at  this  meeting  whether  any  of  them 
would  go  Into  business  again  If  they  had  the 
choice  to  make.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
businessmen  who  had  been  in  for  15  or  more 
years;  only  two  out  of  the  78  Indicated  that 
they  would  start  up  a  new  business  If  they 
were  free  to  make  such  a  choice.  This  is 
a  good  indication  of  how  business  feels  about 
regulations,  high  taxes,  and  the  "two  strikes" 
that  business  has  from  government. 

In  this  week's  United  States  News  you  have 
on  the  front  cover  an  important  formula  for 
the  amount  of  weeks  people  work  for  the 
Government;  the  man  who  has  a  $5,000  in- 
come works  38  days  to  pay  his  taxes;  the  man 
who  earns  $35,000  a  year  works  53  days  to 
pay  his  taxes;  the  man  who  eanu<  $100,000 
works  104  days  to  pay  his  taxes. 

You  Just  don't  b\iild  up  a  strong  nation 
with  this  sort  -^f  a  situation  and  were  it  not 
for  the  war  impetus  we  should  feel  this  situ- 
ation much  more  keenly. 

Mammoth  Spring  Canning  Co. 

HoNXOTX  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  Russians  and  Communists  are  lock- 
ing for   us  to  overspend   ourselves   and   we 
are  about  to  do  that  very  thing. 

I  cannot  run  my  business  that  way  and 
neither  can  the  Government. 

roscox  s.  tomkinson. 

Shamokin.  Pa. 
I  sign  nearly  800  pay  checks  every  pay  day 
In  our  business  and  when  I  look  at  some  of 
the  tax  deductions.  I  cannot  help  but  think 
of  the  danger  this  country  is  in  by  this  vast 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Shroteks,  Inc. 
Manufacturer  of   Dresses. 

RoT.\L  Oak,  Mich. 

Our  country  Is  in  a  very  dangerous  condi- 
tion. Our  taxation  has  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  retuma. 

This  program  of  more  and  more  taxation 
and  more  and  more  spending  can  only  result 
in  ruin  and  national  Ijankniptcy.  The  tend- 
ency seems  to  be  Tor  more  and  more  radical 
spending  for  unnecessary  purposes. 

This  is  more  than  a  political  question.  It 
Is  a  question  of  survival. 

Erb-Kiodes  Co. 


Nortii  Atlantic  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASS.\CHU5ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5. 1H9 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  Include  herein  my  remarks  on  the 
North  Atlantic  treaty.  They  are  as 
follows : 

irOBTH    ATLANTIC    TXKATT — INSURANCX    AOAQCBT 
AMBUSH 

The  boldest  step  in  American  foreign  policy 
since  1823,  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  warned 


that  no  European  power  could  seise  territory 
or  set  up  a  government  on  tlie  American 
continent,  is  tbe  North  Atlantic  treaty  which 
waa  signed  early  this  week. 

On  the  principle  that  in  unity  there  is 
suength  we  are  giving  due  notice  that  any 
attack  will  be  met  with  collective  re 
In  this  way  we  hope  to  deter  any 
moves  before  they  start.  Although  no  one 
nation  Is  singled  out  as  a  poaslUe  aggreeeor, 
the  pact  stems  from  the  expanskmlst  activi- 
ties of  Soviet  Russia  and  is  Intended  to  place 
a  roadblock  on  the  path  of  Communist  im- 
perialism. 

The  principal  parties  to  this  defense  alli- 
ance are  Belgium.  Canada,  France.  Luxem- 
burg, the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  Norway.  Italy.  Por- 
tugal. Denmark,  and  Iceland  are  also,  or  will 
be.  Included. 

The  pact  is  considered  as  Insurance  to  pre- 
vent or  postpone  war.  The  life  of  the  treaty 
Is  to  be  for  30  years,  but  it  will  be  reviewed 
and  renewed  In  1959  to  allow  for  poaslble 
readjustments  in  the  international  situation 
at  that  time. 

This  is  permissible  under  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  justified  Ijecause  of 
Russia's  consistent  veto  of  United  Nations 
proposals.  It  constitutes  in  effect  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  League  of  Nations  without 
Russia  and  her  silent  partners.  From  this 
beginalng  It  will  gfrow  as  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere alliance  and  a  Mediterranean  alliance 
are  formed  and  are  joined  to  the  pact. 

By  this  the  Unite i  States  is  reversing  Ito 
historic  position  and  is  turning  its  back  on  a 
policy  of  attempted  neutraUty  that  failed  to 
work.  The  center  of  gravity  has  shifted  to 
the  United  SUtes.  We  an  aasomlng  a  posi- 
tion of  leadertfilp  hefltting  our  preeent  re- 
sponsibility and  all  the  burdens  that  go  with 
it.  This  decision  did  not  come  eaaily.  It 
was  forced  on  us  by  the  blttef  experience  of 
two  wars  and  the  realistic  recognition  that 
hoping  for  peace  does  not  preserve  tbe  peace. 

We  are  determined  that  we  shall  not  fall 
victim  again  to  the  policy  of  divide  and 
conquer. 

Remember  August  2.  1914?  We  thought 
that  Europe's  business  was  no  concern  of 
oxtn.  Two  years  and  347  days  later  we  were 
In. 

Another  fateful  date  was  September  8.  1930. 
Again,  we  turned  our  eyes  the  other  way,  but 
3  years  and  97  days  later  we  were  drawn  in. 
And  when  we  came  in.  Hitler  had  conquered 
most  of  the  continent  of  Europe  by  knock- 
ing off  the  democracies  like  so  many  clay 
pigeons  one  by  one.  If  we  bau  learned  our 
lesson  from  World  War  I  and  had  supported 
thj  League  of  Nations  and  had  let  Hitler 
know  that  we  would  support  democracy 
against  aggression,  he  would  not  have  in- 
vited collective  retaliation. 

On  January  30  of  this  year,  in  bis  inau- 
gural address.  President  Truman  said — and  I 
quote:  "If  we  can  make  it  sufficiently  clear, 
in  advance,  that  any  armed  attack  affecting 
our  nation's  security  would  be  met  with 
overwhelming  force,  the  armed  attack  might 
never  occur." 

At  last  we  have  learned  that  tbe  United 
States  is  not  located  on  another  planet,  but 
Is  part  and  parcel  of  this  shrinking  world 
where  planes  can  circle  the  world  without 
f^*>|Tp*»g  and  where  rocket  missiles  could — 
witlllg  our  time — be  fired  from  one  continent 
In  attack  upon  another  continent.  Tbe  day 
when  we  regarded  oceans  as  a  natural  and 
insurmountable  barrier  to  attack  is  gone. 
Europe  is  now  our  next-door  neighbor,  and 
we've  got  to  face  up  to  this  reality.  For  our 
own  aake.  we  cannot  permit  any  bandit  to 
tSRoriae  the  world  community,  to  liquidate 
our  friends,  and  nuUce  himself  strong  with 
their  resources  in  preparation  for  that  final 
assault  when  we  might  stand  alone. 

To  eliminate  this  poeslbUlty  we  becama 
prime  movers  In  the  effort  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  collective  security  through  the  United 
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tato  an  effect  iva 
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HaUocm  orfanlaatlon. 
Um*  tt  wttl 
It  for 
tbta  world. 

Aa  at  ttM  motnant.  however,  the  plain 
truth  la  that  the  UK  la  Dot  able  to  eopa  with 
tha  anuation.  Under  one  pretaxt  or  another, 
abaorhad  the  natlona  of  aaatam 
Wy  a  cynical  i 
aato.  tha 

to  aolva  differetMca.  Srenta  have 
than  the  abUity  of  the  UN  to 
with  tham.  hrtnglaf  tba  world  to  a 
and  dangerotu  paaa  which  we  cannot 
To  ava  the  alttiatlan  from  defaner- 
;  Into  dMoa.  we  have  baan  obilsed  to  aaak 
pfiwacb  to  tha  problein  of  world  aa* 
tmllj.  We  ara.  aa  It  were,  trying  to  form  a 
■•V  and  workabia  leaeue  of  natlona  wtthtn 
the  atructure  of  :he  Ulf. 

Aa  tha  onlT  nation  poaaaaatng  that  fearful 
weapon  called  tha  atocnlc  bomb,  we  gener- 
oualy  offered  to  surrender  our  monopoly  and 
ahara  the  know-how  of  developing  atocnlc 
aoarfy  tor  the  arta  of  peace  with  aU  naikma. 
To  thla  offer  wa  attached  one  raaaoaable 
condition:  ta  pMHBtee  aecurtty  for  all. 
That  condltSoB  pnwlded  for  an  Inspection 
ayatetn.  administered  under  UN  authority, 
and  applicable  to  all  countries  to  make  cer- 
tain that  such  knowledge  would  never  be 
used  for  anraaatvc  ptirpoaea.  Was  there 
anything  one  atdad  In  such  an  offer?  Cer- 
tainly iK>t.  Tet.  BwBBia  lafuaad  to  go  along 
with  It.  We  are  led  to  euapect  fron  thla  that 
ahe  wanta  an  unfettered  hand  for  the  time 
when  ahe  will  have  the  bomb  to  oae  aa  ahe 
aaaa  ftt  in  defiance  of  the  world  community. 
Ito  proleec  thoaa  —'**''■*■  which  are  aaareh- 
ftB(  for  a  Batkod  aa  piwtaet  the  peace  and  to 
BBlaaga  ttooaa  uuaali  uettve  poaalbimiaa  wlth- 
ki  the  xm  wMdl  iMve  been  aabotagad  by  the 
Bunlan  vetoea  we  have  made  a  freah  bcgln- 

BlBg. 

Place  by  piece  the  moaalc  aaaumea  form 
Within  the  Institution  which 
are  building  la  a  cooperative 
aptrtt  which  la  Ita  main  strength.  It  la 
forced  by  the  ua<.aaaltj  of  arif-preser-.  ttlon, 
but  It  also  comatna  the  elements  of  :alr  play 
and  of  raaaoaabla  aaeB;Mx>miae  upon  which 
any  futtire  system  of  tntematlonol  morality 
must  rely  if  it  la  to  succeed. 

■arc  la  the  timetable  of  eventa. 

and  tha  OwiHinlal  eiippwliit  rabalUon  in 
Owaca?  Wa  aalaMWMd  vhe  Truman  doc- 
II  Ina  by  givtug  htfp  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
anah>a  them  to  wtthatand  Russian  blackmail. 
Vnder  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  diacouraged 
foreign  poweta  from  attempting  to  gain  that 
ioo«hold  on  thla  eaflMaant  that  mlctat  aa- 
tfanger  our  young  MMAMk.  By  tha  Trtmian 
Doctrine  we  rirrnnlaad  tha  faet  that  a  threat 
to  any  narion  is  a  threat  to  an.  It  waa  obvt- 
aaa  that  the  democractea  of  the  west,  weak- 
anad  by  war.  could  offer  no  rcalatance  to  Sua- 
ala  If  ahe  decided  to  sweep  to  the  Bngllah 
But  the  OnmianiUata  jveferred  an 
way.  By  bortac  fMm  within  and 
opon  fear  and  poverty  and 
they  thought  they  cuuld  undennSna 

Iba  flfat  mistake  the  CXimmnntata  made 
waa  hi  overthrowing  the  OoTemment  of 
>vakla  by  aalnorlty  tamtratkm. 
wtthin  thla  dooBoeracy  patterned  after 
the  tTnltatf  tataa.  whiah  waa  now  a  Coouau- 
niat  prtaon.  Jan  Maaaryfe  task  hla  own  Ufa  aa 
a  means  of  warning  tha  worM  of  tha  araaplBf 
peril  This  uagle  geatnre  ffld  aueeaatf  hi 
ahocking  ua  out  of  our  1nnoBi«aa.  Tha  aoM 
war  aras  on. 

the  Marab&ll  plan  went  before  Ooa. 
thU  time  last  year  it  waa  called  a  ealeu- 
Uted  rtek  in  the  effort  to  prevent  poverty, 
•tarvatlon,  and  political  chaoa  from  piajtng 
Ruaaia's  game  in  waaicm  Surope. 

In  thla  count 
Is  slowly  wtnniaff 
on  the  mconomyr.  front.     It  waa  latt  that 
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Nrth 


Atlantic  Treaty  takes  in  almost 

American  Continent,   the  At- 

Oo^an  and  the  Islands  In  it.  Europe's 

li-eas:    pert    of    north    Africa,    the 

turn  Mediterranean  shore,  and  oc- 

te^ltory  including  the  Allied  sectors 


the  answer  to  Russia's  veto  In  the 

Nitions  and   her  opposition   to  the 

of  Burope.     Ruaaia  haa  blocked 

an  international  army  under 

Katlona  and  in  so  doing  has  ob- 

the    development    of    an    effective 

organisation  to  prevent  war.    Now  the 

the  Atlantic  alliance  are  btiild- 

police  force  whether  Russia  likes 


(  Mack  upmn  any  member,  or  even 
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break  off  dlptoaaatlc  I 
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X""'"***  tactic  of  boring  from 

Uaaty  aalla  on  members  to  eon- 

polltlcal  Independence  of  any  of 

la  threatened. ' 

pro<rlalana  are  eonalstent  with 

The    United    Statea    and   South 

cotmtrles  signed  the  Intar-Amcrl- 

Pact  at  Rk>  da  Janeiro  In  1947. 

allianca  coBipoasd  of  luly. 

Qreece.  Turkey,  the  United  Statea 

is  next.    There  la  the  possibil- 

Indian  Ocean  alliance  embracing 

stataa  with  Iran.  ladlh.  Olam.  and 

Such  a  ahaln  wotild  tmlte  moat 

M  Into  a  cooperative  organization 

■la  and  others  could  )oln  once 

evidence  of  obeying  the  niles. 

the  pact  with  teeth  wUl  take 

^ur  bill  for  arms  to  strengthen  the 


alliance  will  amotut  to  11,200.000,000  the 
first  year.  Increasing  later  aa  the  organiza- 
tion Is  perfected. 

Some  people  question  the  right  of  this 
Congress  to  commit  a  future  Congress  to 
approve  atrtomatlc  resistance  to  aggression. 
Others  doubt  whether  Congress  can  delegate 
authority  to  the  President  to  use  American 
forces  to  resist  an  aggraaecr  without  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  arar. 

If  the  North  Atlantic  Security  Pact  In- 
cludes a  provision  specifying  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Untted  States  would  auto- 
matically fight,  and  the  treaty  is  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  then  future  Congreaaes  would  be 
boiind  by  article  6  of  the  Constitution  which 
statea:  "All  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
made,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
Again  under  articles  43  to  45  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  has  been  rati- 
fied by  our  Senate,  the  President  can  put 
American  forces  Into  action  against  an  ag- 
greasor  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
by  Compress. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  it  was  Japan  who  decided 
that  wc  wotild  wage  war.  The  declaration 
by  Congress  was  inevitable  and  automatic. 

Stop  Russia — this  Is  the  first  intent  of  the 
Alliance.  It  Is  an  emergency  move,  bom  of 
neceasity.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  it  ctilmlnates  a  series  of  moves 
which  are  promoting  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  cooperation  in  a  world  which  must 
move  toward  such  adjustments.  If  the  hu- 
man family  is  to  survive. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  is  defensive.  We  do  not 
Intend  to  stop  at  this  point.  With  this 
strong  foundation  of  security  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  concentrate  on  the  problem  of 
building  real  peace  through  negotiation. 
That  after  Senate  ratification  of  the  pact  Is 
the  next  step  in  civilization's  program. 


Alaska 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  5.  1949 

Blr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  foUowing  article  on  Alaska  which  ap- 
peared on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Journal-American  on  March  30, 
1949: 

aLABKA AUntCA't    FTItAL    rBONTIXX 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

Today  marks  the  eighty-second  anniver- 
sary of  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  It  Is  Amer- 
ica's richest  territory.  It  la  America's  final 
frontier.  Alaska  waa  bought  from  Rusaia  In 
18ff7.  It  coat  17,200.000.  It  covers  an  area 
of  &M.400  square  miles.  Ita  population  Is 
93.000.    lu  capital  la  Juneau. 

Alaska  Is  not  a  land  of  tradition.  It  Is  a 
land  of  tomorrow.  It  la  a  land  of  today.  It 
is  a  fabulooi  country.  It  Is  a  sutirce  of  In- 
exhaustible wealth  In  quintals  of  fish,  m 
sands  of  gold.  In  the  choicest  furs,  in  the 
most  beautiful  Ivory. 

Alaaka  Is  preeminent  aa  the  empire  of 
scenic  wondera.  There  la  no  aea  trip  in  all 
the  world  to  eqtaal  it.  There  Is  no  Itire  of 
mountain,  stream,  or  valley  to  surpass  It. 

Game  of  landaaapaa  paaa  before  you  like 
some  glarkma  panorama  of  grandeur.  Spar- 
kling rllla  and  river  couraea,  marked  by 
emerald  tinta  of  verdure.  The  enrth,  and 
air  and  aky  unite — water,  mountain-tcp  and 
valley,  bathed  and  loet — In  one  grand  union. 
In  ooa  f  nuu.i  overflowing. 


Tou  see  the  crystal  rivers  run  musically 
through  the  pretty  valley  alive  with  flowera 
and  other  beauties  of  nature.  Tou  see  a 
mirage  which  glvea  the  appearance  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon as  recorded  in  Biblical  history.  You  gaze 
In  speechless  wonder.  Every  breath  in 
charmed  suspense. 

Blending  in  such  matchless  splendor,  in 
such  pure,  translticent  beauty,  that  it  seems 
the  gates  have  opened  and  the  world  beyond 
the  ahadcws.  has  drawn  near  and  shed  Its 
glory  over  all.  While  nature  silent  bends  in 
reverent  awe.  receiving  from  the  glorious 
land  a  blessing,  from  the  sun  a  benediction. 

And  you  lift  your  eyes  to  our  banner  cf 
Uberty  as  it  proudly  floats  In  the  whipping 
breeze  radiant  In  all  its  majestic  glory.  In 
it  are  centered  all  the  Inspiring  memories  of 
our  past,  all  the  blessings  of  oiir  present,  all 
the  hopes  of  our  future. 

Today  from  the  Ice  peaks  of  the  Arctic  to 
the  Jagged  green  fjords  of  the  Inside  passage, 
the  Territory  of  Alaaka  la  in  grave  danger  of 
Soviet  sneak  attack.  Undefended  Alaska— 
the  attic  door  to  America — invites  another 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Hearst  newspap>ers  have  revealed  the 
shocking  Inadequacy  of  military  defense  in 
the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  areas.  It  waa  the 
Hearst  newspapers  that  warned  our  country 
of  the  Japanese  menace  for  more  than  three 
decades.  It  waa  William  Randolph  Hearst 
who  foresaw  the  treachery  of  the  Nipponese 
and  their  aggressive  designs  upon  the  world. 

If  the  American  people  heeded  hla  pro- 
phetic edltcrials  there  would  never  have  been 
a  Pearl  Harbor  tragedy.  Today  Soviet  spies 
are  pouring  into  Alaska.  Today  Soviet  spies 
are  planning  our  destruction. 

Their  recipe  for  world  domination  Is  work- 
ing splendidly  in  Alaska.  First,  infiltration 
and  soothe  well.  Then  place  prepared  peo- 
ple in  boiling  pot  Of  war.  Thence  comes  the 
realization  of  the  Russian  dream — America, 
the  strong.  America,  the  beautiful,  bound  In 
chains. 

The  defense  of  Alaaka  centers  largely 
around  the  airfields  at  Anchorage  and  Pair- 
l)anka.  We  poured  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars into  big  airfields  throughout  Alaska  dtur- 
Ing  the  war — but  now  they  are  abandoned. 
Russia  Is  building  air  bases  in  Siberia.  Rus- 
sia is  concentrating  on  its  air  power.  Amer- 
icans! What  are  we  waiting  for?  Are  we 
waiting  for  an  Alaskan  Pearl  Harbor? 

Members  cf  Congress,  forget  party,  forget 
party  divisions,  unite  as  patriots  for  your 
country. 

Alaska  needs  airports  with  hangars  and 
housing  facilities,  heavy  bombers  for  strate- 
gic purposes.  Jet  fighters  to  Intercept  at- 
tackers. We  m;ist  have  a  radar  screen  from 
Alaska — across  Canada  to  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land.    We  must  do  this  at  once. 

We  must  have  airplanes  activated  and 
ready  for  inatant  use.  We  must  be  ready 
until  the  Soviet  gunmen  government  recog- 
nizes the  futmty  and  stupidity  of  trying  to 
communlze  the  world  and  dictate  to  the 
American  people.  The  monsters  of  Moscow 
recognize  strength.  They  shrink  from 
strength. 

To  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  we  moat 
have  air  power,  for  air  power  la  peace  power. 
The  lotiger  we  delay,  the  greater  chance  for 
war. 

America,  the  best  hope  of  freedom,  Amer- 
ica, the  best  hope  of  humanity  will  defend 
its  Alaskan  territory. 
Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home  I 

By  angel  bands  to  valour  given; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  huea  were  born  in  heaven. 

PcMWver  float  that  standard  aheet  I 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falla  before  tu. 

With  freedom's  soU  beneath  our  feet. 
And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  ua? 
—Joseph  Madman  Drake. 


The  Late  Honorabie  Soi  Bloom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  AUiBAllK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  Include  a  poem  by  Horace  Carlisle 
which  was  written  as  a  tribute  to  our  for- 
mer colleague — the  late  Sol  Bloom: 

SOL    BLCOM 

To  Congress  great  men  come  and  go. 
Some  hold  their  own,  some  of  them  grow 
Into  great  statesmen,  and  serve  on — 
While  years  have  come  and  years  have  gone — 
But,  of  the  ever  swelling  stream. 
Few  have  enjoyed  such  high  esteem. 
Methlnks.  we  safely  may  presume, 
As  has  the  widely  known  Sol  Bloom. 
Some  men  are  born,  so  It  appears. 
For  leadership,  and  through  the  years 
They,  far  beyond  their  fondest  dream. 
In  power,  prestige,  and  esteem. 
Grow,  but  they  seem  to  never  feel 
The  greatness  that  their  works  reveal — 
How  few  great  statesmen  would  presume 
To  fill  the  place  left  by  Sol  Bloom. 
Someone  must  occupy  the  place. 
That  he  filled  with  becoming  grace. 
Left  vacant  when  hla  voice  was  stilled. 
Which  cannot  easily  be  filled — 
But  New  York  State  has  never  yet. 
When  some  grave  problem  must  be  met. 
Failed — may  she.  In  her  day  of  gloom. 
Give  us  another  great  Sol  Bloom. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


What  the  Missouri  Valley  Aathority  Means 
to  the  Entire  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  SCNXKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  6  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "What  the  Missoiu-i  Valley  Au- 
thority Means  to  the  Entire  Country." 
The  article  was  originally  prepared  by 
me  for  printing  in  the  Business  Review 
of  the  aty  CoUege  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoao. 
aa  follows: 
WHAT  'THS  aoaaotnix  vallxt  Atrrsoarrr  mawa 

TO   TUX  SKTOa  COUMTBT 

(By  HuasBT  H.  HTTicnaxT,  United  Statea  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota) 

Since  you  have  aaked  a  Midwest  Senator 
for  a  brief  article,  you  should  not  be  too  sur- 
prised that  I  am  going  to  write  about  a  defl- 
nlUly  Mldweat  topic.  I  can  Jtistlf  y  the  choice, 
bowaaar,  by  showing  that  the  Missovui  Val- 
i0f  praaents  this  country  with  one  of  the 
moat  challenging  problems  In  economics,  bus- 
Inaas  admlnlatratldn.  and  democratic  govem- 
inant. 

I  need  not.  I  think,  preach  to  buslneas  stu- 
dents of  a  Urge  college  the  obviotis  relation- 
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ahlp  of  thla  MMwNK  project  to  the  Beat  and 
the  reet  of  the  Katlan.  Cheap  navigation  and 
electricity  to  the  MIdwaet  haa  a  direct  effect 
on  the  other  parta  of  the  Nation  in  lowered 
coata.  Sou  conaervation  and  flood  control  are 
even  more  clearly  related  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy In  their  relationship  directly  to  the 
cost  of  food,  the  amount  of  food  available  and 
the  regularity  of  succeaai'ul  cropa.  Irrigation 
would  tend  to  diversify  crops  and  reduce  the 
payments  of  price  supports  on  the  staple  com- 
modities. 

These  effects.  It  seems  to  me,  arc  obvioiu. 
Just  as  clear  la  the  fact  that  the  functiona 
of  flood  control,  soil  conservation,  navigation, 
and  irrigation  are  Federal  responsibilities  and 
are  fror-  now  on  to  be  handled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  is  a  poUtlcal  fact  aa 
well  as  an  economic  one. 

With  this  unde  stood,  we  can  discuss  the 
moat  efficient  and  worth-while  development 
of  our  river  valleys,  and  specifically,  of  the 
Missouri  Valley. 

At  present  the  valley  la  being  developed 
under  a  plan  called  Pick-Sloan,  a  marriage 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Interior 
i3epartment  and  the  Army  engineers.  The 
marriage  has  not  restilted  in  full  agreement 
and  understanding,  however.  Let  me  quote 
what  the  Hoover  Commission  had  to  aay 
about  the  recent  method  of  Missouri  River 
development : 

"There  is  simply  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  the  present  overlapping  of  func- 
tions exists  with  respect  to  the  Corps  of  Ea- 
gineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  costly  duplica- 
tion, confusion,  and  competition  are  boimd 
to  result.  It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  neither  by  voluntary  cooperation 
nor  by  executive  coordination  can  the  major 
conflicts  be  ironed  out.  •  •  •  ConsoU- 
dation  o  these  agencies  Is  the  only  remedy. 
The  Commission  feels  there  1"  a  possibUlty 
that  the  disastrous  Portland  floods  last  year 
reflect  the  failure  of  the  present  divided 
program." 

I  might  interject  here,  that  figured  in  en- 
gineering terms,  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Mlaaourl  River  floods  of  the  spring  of  1947 
ware  not  only  not  alleviated  by  the  work  the 
Army  engineers  had  done,  but  contrarUy.  the 
flood.!  were  apparently  intensified  by  the 
single-purpose  planning  of  the  engineers  for 
navigation,  a  plan  which  overlooked  flood- 
control. 

So  the  Hoover  Commission  calls  tot  multi- 
ple-purpose projects  of  unified  control. 

Floor  control  la  not  the  only  failing  of 
the  present  Pick-Sloan  plan.  Even  the  navi- 
gation part  of  the  development  has  been  in- 
completely planned.  The  9-foot  channel 
planned  by  the  engineers  waa  apparently  set 
up  with  no  consideration  of  the  water  needed 
for  Irrigation.  It  did  not  even  conalder  the 
most  practical  sized  channel  for  navigation. 
Twelve-foot  channels  are  being  proposed  In 
the  Mlasiaslppi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  The  MU- 
sotirl's  9-foot  channel,  then,  wotild  require 
shifting  barge  loads  from  one  slxad  barfa 
to  another  when  loads  art  to  tranaftr  from 
the  BCiasouri  to  the  Mlsalsslppl  or  back.  This 
would  surely  affect  eastern  freight  eoeta. 
Purthennore,  engineers  have  figured  that  the 
present  Army  engineers'  plan  will  either  make 
Irrigation  inconstant  and  impractical  or  navi- 
gation inconstant  and  impractical.  Tet  tha 
0-foot  channel  the  Army  is  digging  la  sched- 
uled to  coat  $223 .000, 000— and  no  one  seems 
empowered  to  deny  them  the  money  to  liter- 
ally throw  Into  a  tiseleas  ditch. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  planning  a 
recreation  project  which  would  spend  con- 
siderable money  and  use  enough  water  annu- 
ally to  irrigate  55,000  acres.  W,  O.  Sloan  of 
the  Bureau  told  a  St.  Loula  Post-Dispatch 
reporter.  Bufus  Terral,  that  he  didnt  thmk 
tbat  was  the  best  use  of  the  water,  but  that 
he  was  doing  It,  "to  get  those  people  over 
there  to  stop  talking." 
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IVov  ICVA  mart  pvorkSc — and  plazu  to  pro- 
rta»  plOTity  or  roan  for  tbc  rtHiej  eUimtm 
to  talk,  bat  It  vm  act.  tf  It  to  ftn  a«v-«n 
•otbanty  n^oMfMa  dlnetty  for  tts  •cttotM 
AMI  upcudttvfw,  |o  afalBst  tta  own  iwtlim- 
tlQD  at  QHtful  p»o)«cU  limply  bccaiiM  there 

tCT   It. 

pctr«r  is  perhape  the  wont  failure 
of  tiM  vhotc  Pick -Sloan  •rranfrmcnt.  Mr. 
Wltlker.  enflneer  at  the  Federml  Prrwer 
2  ytan  afo:  "In  our 
into  the  olttmate  bydroelec* 
trte  po««ntUIltlce  of  the  MlaKurl  River  Butn. 
wm  ted  with  our  u  yet  unfinished  InTeetlfa- 
tloa  that  Xln  1.600.000  kUorvatts  prorldcd  by 
Plek-aioan  plan  at  deertoputent  la  leea 
oee-half  of  the  total  potential  power 
at  the  basin  We  consider  5.000.000  kilo- 
watts a  somewhat  conaerratlTe  eattmate  of 
the  potential  hydroelectric  pwwer  of  the 
basin.**  Ttmt  la  perhaps  the  reason  why 
prtvate  power  companies  who  Ttolently  op- 
pose MVA  arc  In  favor  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 
W.  O.  flloaji  hlmMtf  admitted  that  the  large 
OaTtn's  Point  dam.  which  will  cost  taoO.OOO.- 
000  Is  tmnweaaary  and  not  worth  the  ez- 
pendlTTire.  There  Is.  furthermore,  another 
trrlfatlon  and  power  project  called  Colorado- 
Blf  Tbompaon  which  will  produce  electricity 
at  MHtUng  txigjtx  costs.  The  charge  has  been 
pvMlety  mad*  and  nerer  denied — and  I  said 
thla  on  ll&rch  2  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
that  unnecessary  costs  have  been  Added  to 
tMi  dam  without  adding  one  acre  foot  of 
lrr%atton  cr  one  klk>waU  hour  of  electricity. 
Planning  on  the  basis  ctf  loosely  connected 
and  jtirlsdlctlo&ally  Jealous  agencies  for 
proper  rMonrea  derclopment  in  a  single  river 
valley  has  bam  proven  Impossible.  The 
Boover  OooBSilHlon  states  that  bluntly  in 
their  recent  report.  The  facts  on  the  Pick- 
Slc&n  plan  sUte  it  Just  as  graphically  In 
wasted  dollar*,  wasted  time  and  wasted 
wa  trr. 

One  of  the  moot  essential  concerns  of  any 
rtver  valley  plan  must  be  soU  conMnratlon. 
Tet  the  Plck-aioan  plan  cannot  erta  begin 
to  Integrate  soU  oooacrvatlon  Into  its 
planning,  since  Plek-flloan  only  has  Jurlsdlc- 
tkm.  owmr  1  percent  of  the  surface  area  of  the 
MlMOurl  Valley.  Soil  conservaUon  must  be- 
gin where  the  rain  hlta  the  ground,  not  where 
It  flows  Into  the  river— carrying  rich  topaoU 
with  it. 

talk  about  wasted  resources  and 
ent  under  Plck-filoan  but  It  Is 
fitr  to  mtL  "Bow  do  we  know  MVA  would  do 
aoy  battart"  We  can  only  speak  about  what 
TVA  has  done  and  say  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple* of  admlBistraUoa  will  apply  to  MVA. 
Today  the  T*nn***»*  I*  ooa  of  th«  most  flood- 
proof  riven  la  tiM  vorld.  Tba  ttw  at  *i»^ 
%he  pcmm  tj  lumm,  tanm,  aod  iadaHnai 
lantlal  tiaers  vtio  eon- 
M  kUowatt-bour*  a  month  in 
11  year*  laUr  eoaaumed  l'J9  kilowatt- 
a  taoattk.  Sata*  liave  failao  from  4 
««it*  •  UMMt-bour  to  IJt  (M  oooiparaa 
to  $M  imta  an  tha  aatlo—l  awrajt),  M 
ttaaTVAvMAi 
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ictually  compare  TVA  to  the  pro- 
7     We  often   hear  the  assertion 
could  never  be  succeaaful  as  TVA 
the   area   Involved    Is   so   much 
TVA.     Yet   the   opposing   sug- 
ihat  we  have  national  instead  of 
a^Bklnlstration.    Surely,  If  we  agree 
of  one  river  mxist  be  made 
Xi  an  over -all  plan,  we  must  ad- 
I  he  smallest  practical  unit — large 
the  whole  Missouri  Valley.    There 
plan,  opposed  both  to  the 
Pick-Sloan    arrangement    and    the 
]  IVA  solution.     That  is  the  sug- 
'.hm  Hoover  Commission  task  force 
m  Itself)  which  suggested 
i^tional  department  of  natxiral  re- 
under  the  department  a  water- 
service.    While  the  department 
would  have  regional  offices  and 
,  the  administration  and  ded- 
be  in  Washington  hands. 

according    to   the    task- 
of  ^  vertical  national  director- 
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Bui  pemm  U  not  the  oaly  achievement  of 
TVA.  althoagh  ott«i  vo  ar*  dalugad  lato 
thlnfclnc  so.  both  by  oppoaaaU  of  TVA  (who 
ar*  alakost  all  private  power  representative* t 
and  by  proponents  of  tha  bill  who  raoognlaa 
that  the  attraction  to  aonvaUey  realdanU 
can  most  Muily  be  ooada  vtth  statements  of 
low -coat  alactrlc  bUls. 

Oppo&i.ng  the  Pick -Sloan  okethod  of  two 
agencies  f>lannmg  slncl*  daais  singly.  TVA 
operates  26  dams  as  a  ataxia  unit.  Thar*  to 
a  newly  usable  690-mUa  navigation  channel 
earrytnf  raw  material  out  and  finished  guod^ 
In.     Current  savings  by   shippers  ar*  «ati- 
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.000.000  a  yaar.    Sou  has  become 

through  planned  soil  con- 

phn*phata  productioo. 

tlonal    per    capita    Income    in- 

j)ercent.    Income    in    the    valley 

percent  between  1933  and  1940. 

the   people  of  the  valley   are 

favor  of  TVA  that  It  Is  difllcult 

TVA  has  lessened  their  free- 
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possible    the    development 
or  all  programs. 

sectional    tendencies    which 
one  region  to  develop  to  its  own 
but  against  the  national  interest, 
that   these   are   scarcely  strong 
and  seem  rather  the  ratlonallza- 
nlnd  already  decided  In  a  course, 
ype  of  organization  can  make  use 
advantages  and  the  further 
of   constant   on-the-spot    plan- 
to  the  region  and  its  people.    In- 
force  sug«.'e8t8   that   TVA   Is 
to  be  excluded  from  the  other 
Tba  ragkmal  authority  plan 
make  a**  of  central  services  al- 
by  the  Oovemmaot  or  capa- 
provlded.    That  need  not  affect 
administration  of  the  valley  de- 
(Thto  to  acfcaowlsdgad  in  a  dts- 
TVA.)     With  a  aumbsr  of  valley 
cnmmoa  MMMlaM*  of  snv  of  the 
can  stai  fta  aMaMtobed   for  all. 
be    the    bast    ■■■owpllah merits. 
Bwr*  oa*d  for  oa*  tfeney  to  sat 
lor  all  authontte*  than  thar*  to 
laduatry   to   fotl'/w  a  siugla 
t  by  a  Matral  a«*ney, 
oa  davfSopaiant  -gtlilfl  tba  oa' 
vtll  prubabtf  bt  nM««wry 
to  to  MM  bM«  iatar**C4  of  the 
titof  aaa  produa*  mmn  sA« 
11  b*  to  tha  b**t  lnur**ts  of  tba 
BKVC  IniUaw*.    Hoawvar,  thsr* 
vtll  b*  aoattauaUy  under  regional 
^Un*.  such  rtatralnt.    The  MVA 
for  rnnff— to»*l   approval  of 
plan  before  work  to  bagun. 
tiaatment  wlU  Mrely  b*  given 
uiuter   an  authority    plan,   for 
way  can  general  principle*  of 
participation   be   set    up   and   fol- 
Under    a    Washington-di- 
ther* to  always  more 
favoritism  and  "pork-barreling" 
a   system   whrar*   aaeh    rsglon 
develop  tta  own  resource*  moat 
vlthln  tha  g*iMral  framework  of 
aw  and  congr*— lonal  approval. 
foro*  to  not  altogether  certain 
they  ■ucge*t  is  superior  to  the 
lystem  and  due*  say  that  should 
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their  suggestion  not  be  followed,  an  au- 
thority would  almost  surely  be  necessary. 
Indeed,  the  report  goes  as  far  as  to  say. 
"Another  more  unified  organization  with 
less  centralized  agency  responsibility  and 
more  regional  responsibility  might  presum- 
ably adhere  more  closely  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy  in  some  respects,  and  probably 
would  operate  more  eflkrlently." 

In  a  minority  report  of  the  Commission 
ttsalf,  signed  by  3  of  the  12  Commission 
meaxbcn.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
now  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson  wrote : 
"We  propose  a  single  agency  whose  major 
purpose  Is  the  conservation,  development, 
and  use  of  our  natural  resoiirccs.  This  uni- 
fication can  be  achieved  on  the  national 
level  •  •  •  or  on  the  regional  level  with 
the  regional  authorities  for  river  basins,  such 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  •  •  • 
A  combination  of  the  two  is  practicable." 

The  majority,  acknowledging  the  present 
gross  inefficiency,  seek^  to  solve  the  problem 
with  unified  control  of  construction  projects 
on  the  river  In  the  hands  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  advice  from  local  authorities 
and  review  by  the  Department  of  Agricultxire, 
which  would  direct  all  land  programs.  This 
seems  highly  inadequate  in  view  of  the  Inter- 
relationship of  problems  of  land  and  water. 
Industrialization,  resoiirces  development  and 
human  welfare  in  regional  development. 
Under  the  majority  plan  the  land  and  the 
water  would  be  administered  separately,  but 
land  programs  may  affect  floods  and  water 
programs  affect  farm  land  and  industry. 
With  more  than  300.000,000  tons  of  silt  going 
down  the  river  annually,  land  programs  may 
easily  determine  the  feasibility  of  half  th* 
dams  and  all  of  the  navigation  plans.  Land 
and  water  programs  are  hard  to  separate. 
On-the-spot  administration  and  grass-roots 
administration — not  simply  advice  sent  to 
Washington  after  the  plans  are  drawn  up-^ 
are  much  more  valuable  for  valley  develop- 
ment, as  TVA  has  proven. 

What  we  have  now.  then,  to  an  open  and 
shut  c  se  against  the  present  Pick-Sloaa 
plan  and  some  uncertainty  of  decision  by  th* 
Hoover  Cotxuntoslon  members  between  cen- 
tralised control  and  regional  unified  control 
of  river  valley  development.  The  main 
groups  opposed  to  any  effective  development 
seem  abotrt  to  drop  support  of  the  totattf 
dtoeredttad  Pick -Sloan  plan  and  about  to  •»> 
cept  delaying  tactics,  specifically 
of  •  comnitoslon  to  study  the 
lem.  Actually,  the  problem  has  been  studied 
under  TVA.  under  Pick-Sloan  and  under 
smaller  localised  projects  ever  sine*  the  New 
Deal.  There  ar*  cspcrt*  who  hav*  studied 
the  problem  tboroofbiy,  and  th«y  ineluda 
Jtt^  plain  Unltad  ttata*  elttoens  In  the  Ten- 
nesi^e  Vallay.  Tba  d*«trtietlon  of  vallty 
Mttiamaata  ftmtigh  floods,  of  farm  taad 
through  eroaloa.  of  farm  tattlaaiantf  throogk 
th«  diMr>fflfoft  of  ftofWlC'toM  Itrihg  ts  fotac 
oti  now,  not  In  U)  ftar«  Vulley  davtfiopmant 
Itk*  so  many  othar  ta*lu  of  tbto  Congrtai  to 
not  too  na«  or  radtoal  a  Mtbjaet— it  If 
daead**  too  tat*. 

Th*  MVA  bUl.  which  ■aaatort  Mvhut. 
Onxvm,  tad  X  thtroducad  laat  month.  aX- 
fact*  you-MVhcthcr  yuu  Uv*  |M«  or  W*st. 
Ito  ■acteacy,  •Saetlvaaaai,  aad  damocracj 
ar*  bade  to  •flicttva  Aaiartoaa  govammant. 
It  po*e*  one  of  th*  basic  probtoms  of  our 
day — how  to  achieve  democratic,  effective  gov- 
ernment through  governmental  units  larga 
enough  to  do  the  Job  yet  stUl  sensitively  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  they  serve.  MVA  does 
this  through  clear  lines  of  responsibility  run- 
ning directly  to  corporation  directors  who  are 
on  the  spot  In  the  valley,  who  are,  in  a  large 
part,  dtisens  of  the  vaUey  and  who  are  con- 
stantly k*pt  advtoed  by  an  ody:lal  body  com- 
posed of  the  governors  and  valley  leaders  in 
tha  Itolds  of  labor.  Industry,  farming,  and 
oonsanratlon.  and  outdoor  recreation.  Be- 
sponslblllty  is  clear — who  to  shape  up  or  fir* 
to  get  action  to  clear.     Where  valley  people 
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can  go  to  be  heard  Is  clear.  And  the  success 
of  the  system  In  the  Tennessee  is  clear. 

MVA  should  be  on  the  list  of  bilto  you  In 
the  East  are  lobbying  for,  Just  as  we  In  the 
Midwest  will  go  down  the  line  to  favor  simi- 
lar developments  In  the  eastern  river  net- 
works. It  is  a  symbol  of  liberalism  in  that  it 
Is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  meaning  of 
democracy  in  1949  that  responsible  Govern- 
ment should  be  the  agency  through  which 
the  people  can  act  together  to  do  for  them- 
selves what  each  individually  cannot  do.  It 
Is  a  symbol  of  conservatism  in  that  it  Is  a 
champion  of  efficient  and  economical  Gov- 
ernment and  practical  business  administra- 
tion.   It  is  plain  good  sense.    And  it  is  urgent. 

MVA  should  come  out  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress. 


Orphans  of  the  Earopeaa  Storm: 
The  DP  Chiiaren 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

or  KZNTrrcKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  5,  1949 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
several  newspaper  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton papers  describing  the  arrival  of  67 
displaced  European  war  orphans  brought 
into  this  country  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  One 
article  refers  to  the  desire  of  two  little 
displaced  citizens  of  the  Western  World 
to  see  a  circus.  The  reply  from  the 
owner  of  that  greatest  show  on  earth  Is 
typically  American — seats  are  provided — 
and  Rose  and  Jackie  will  be  the  hon- 
ored guests  of  Ringling  Bros.-Barnum  & 
Bailey.  I  congratulate  and  commend 
the  owners,  managers,  artists,  and  em- 
ployees of  Ringlin)?  Bros,  and  wi.sh  to 
them  everla.sting  good  luck  and  pros- 
perity for  their  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  In  spreading  this 
bit  of  sunshine  and  happiness  into  the 
hearts  of  these  two  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  I  saw  these  poor  little  unhappy, 
forlorn  creatures — deprived  of  their  par- 
«nts — undernourished,  sad.  and  neg- 
Idcted,  languishing  in  campH  in  Oermany 
and  Auatrui.  It  is  «  p)«Mure  IndMd  to 
b«  abl«  to  §99  that  tb«  law  that  w«  pMMd 
Uwt  y««r  i»  operatlnc  and  u  halplni  to 
bring  tlUTM  young»urfi  tnio  ttet  UatUtd 
0tAt«t,  wturr*  wt  cftn  moM  fHwif » fwd. 
initTftltHI.  Ood-(Mrmg.  Ood-lovint 
AnufrtctLti  cttteenn  of  tomorrow  from  the 
little,  tired,  lonely,  frlendle»«  orphan*  of 
today.  I  have  repeatedly  expr««s«d  my 
Interest  In  the  great  humanitarian  aa poet 
of  the  law  passed  last  year,  but  most  cer- 
tainly no  other  pha:ie  of  the  o^ration  of 
thi;*  law  focuses  the  good  that  it  does 
more  clearly  than  the  arrival  of  these 
67  youngsters  who  will  soon  be  placed 
with  American  families  for  adoption  and 
for  a  future  home. 

I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  repro- 
duce into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
many  pictures  of  these  new  little  pilgrims 
taken  as  they  landed  in  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  I  know  that  their 
smiling  faces  and  the  joy  that  was  in 
their  hearts  which  burst  forth  into  a  song 


on  their  lips  as  they  landed  on  the  soil 
of  our  native  land  was  far  more  than 
sufficient  to  repay  a  generous  and  hos- 
pitable America  whose  Representatives 
in  Congress  enacted  the  necessary  legis- 
lation which  has  given  to  these  pathetic 
youngsters  succor  and  a  haven  of  refuge. 
These  warm-hearted  and  kindly  citi- 
zens of  our  great  Nation  will  surely  be 
blessed  for  their  charity  and  their  gen- 
erosity in  providing  homes  for  these  poor 
unfortunates  who  have  weathered  the 
storms  of  war  in  Europe;  who  have  been 
subjected  not  only  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
but  the  cruel  inhuman  atrocities  which 
stalked  in  the  wake  of  the  most  recent 
world  conflagration.  Yes.  these  foster 
parents  will  be  blessed,  for  was  it  not 
said  by  the  Ma5ter :  "Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me.  and  forbid  them  not; 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.  C.)    Times - 

Herald  of  AprU  1,  1949 1 

RiMGLiWGS  To  Plat  Santa  Claus  as  Two  DP 

Kros  See  First  Cracrs 

Nrw  YORK,  March  31 — Nine-year-old  Rose 
Gelbard  stood  and  stared  at  the  bright  cir- 
cus poster  with  the  laughing  clown  one  day. 

That  night  she  wrote  a  letter.  Although 
Rose,  her  parents,  and  her  brother,  Jackie. 
4,  had  arrived  in  this  covmtry  only  a  week 
before  as  war  refiigees.  her  English  was  clear: 

"Dkar  Rincliwg  Brothers:  I  saw  a  picture 
with  a  funny  clown  and  It  says  there  will  be 
a  circus.  Please,  can  I  come  to  yoiir  circus. 
In  the  place  I  was  before  I  came  here  to 
U.  S.  A.  there  was  never  circus  or  anything 
for  us  to  laugh.  Always  we  are  rxmning 
from  war.  My  mother  saw  a  circus.  My 
mother  says  before  the  war  we  could  see  cir- 
cus monkeys  and  everything  and  things  to 
eat.     But  I  wasn't  bom  then. 

"I  would  buy  a  ticket  but  I  am  9.  I 
thought  maybe  you  would  have  a  seat  no- 
body wants  and  you  would  write  me  a  letter 
because  I  would  want  that  seat  so  much.  If 
you  have  no  seats  I  could  stand  up.  I  would 
be  glad  to  stand  up  just  to  see  your  circus. 
If  you  have  a  seat  my  brother  could  come. 
We  only  need  one  seat.    He  ts  4. 

"Thank  you  please  rite  to  me. 
"Your  friend. 

"Rose  Gelbaso." 

Yesterday,  Rose  received  a  reply  from  the 
Rlngllng  Bros,  and  Barnum  it  Ballsy  circus 
from  Its  winter  quarters  at  Sarasota,  Fla.  It 
said  two  seats  had  been  reserved  for  Rose  and 
Jackie  for  an  afternoon  performance  of  the 
circus  at  ICsdlson  Squnre  Garden  April  18. 

Rom  road  tb«  lotter  over  and  over  afsin. 
■h«  taughod  and  crlod, 

"1  ones  saw  •  monkey  in  Antwerp, "  she 
■aid,  "tout  n^vtr  a  eirettf." 

(From  tba  Naiv  York  (M.  Tj  Wortd'Tstagram 
of  mMH  IT,  IfMl 
■acA0  Atn  UtM7  As«*M  #7  or  OunMM,  m 

•V   AW 

At  tha  rsceptlon  centsr  of  ths  Unltad 
BUtM  Commltts*  for  the  Care  of  Curopaan 
Children  at  661  Csuldwell  Avenue,  Bron*.  67 
chUdren  awoke  today,  rubbed  the  sleep  out  of 
their  eyes  and  prepared  for  their  first  real 
glimpse  of  the  United  States. 

Last  night  they  spent  trying  to  catch  up 
with  the  succession  of  bewildering  experi- 
ences since  their  arrival  at  Idlewlld  Airport 
In  a  Transocean  Air  Lines  plane  from  Ham- 
burg. Germany. 

BXSAO— SOICETBIMG  NEW 

First  was  the  huge  city  Itself.  Then  came 
food.  Bread.  They  didn't  know  what  it 
was.  Oranges  they  held  In  their  hands  un- 
tU  someone  showed  them  how  to  peel  them 
to  get  at  the  juicy  fruit.  One  Uttle  6-year- 
old  blonde  began  to  cry  when  she  was  given 


a  plate  of  pot  roast.    She  Mid  ahe  dldnt 
know  what  it  was. 

All  from  the  Baltic  states  of  Latvia.  Es- 
tonia, and  Lithuania,  the  67  boys  and  10 
girls  ranged  from  5  to  14  years  old.  All  their 
parents  dead,  they  were  brought  here  from 
a  displaced  person  s  chUdren's  home  In  Ger- 
many. 

WXIX  8TT7DT   At  ClMXia 

Jacob  Reingold.  director  of  the  center, 
said  they  will  be  placed  in  foster  homes  by 
religious  agencies  of  their  own  faiths,  the 
National  Lutheran  CouncU.  the  CathoUc 
Committee  for  Refugee  ChUdren.  the  Buro- 
pean  Jewish  Children's  Aid  and  the  Church 
World  Service.  WhUe  at  the  center  they 
will  attend  classes  In  English.  American  his- 
tory and  civics. 

They  remain  cltiiens  of  their  native  coun- 
tries since  the  United  SUtes  still  recognizes 
those  Baltic  governments.  Later  the  chil- 
dren or  the  persons  who  adopt  them  mint 
provide  for  their  citizenship  through  reg- 
ular  naturalization  channels. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Sun  of  March 
17.  1949) 

War  Orphans  Happt  Learntnc  United  States 

Wats — 102  Here  From  DP  Camps — Waiting 

at  Center  for  Foster  Homes 
(By  MUdred  Faulk) 

Six  little  boys,  one  In  baggy  pants  anchored 
uneasUy  somewhere  around  mid -thigh,  were 
forcing  a  satlsfylngly  horrible  uproar  from 
an  old  piano  today.  Their  grins  for  the 
moment  were  of  blissful  friendship. 

Baggy  Pants  had  arrived  In  America  about 
a  hotirs  earlier  from  a  displaced  chUdren's 
center  In  Germany.  The  other  five  came 
yesterday. 

Yesterday's  batch  of  87  war  orphans, 
originally  from  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lith- 
uania, came  by  plane  and  were  already  tem- 
porarily established  at  the  reception  center 
of  the  United  States  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  European  ChUdren.  661  CauldweU  Avenue, 
the  Bronx.  Thlrty-flve  more  from  Poland. 
Yugoslavia.  Romania,  and  other  cotwtrles, 
arHved  today  on  the  staMnrtllp  Hahn. 


PICKED  tTP 


mousH 


Although  their  first  day  here  had  scarcely 
begun,  yesterday's  arxttais  Bad  already 
learned  a  few  AmericaniaaCkm  pnllBBlnarles. 
In  a  drawing  group  they  had  plckod  up  the 
Eng"»*»  words:  nose,  eye,  ear.  hair,  head,  face, 
house,  window,  door,  and  roof.  They  had 
learned  the  m— nlng  at  "Bow  are  you?" 

Breakfast  WM  a  4Wlgtotful,  but  somowbat 
bafBing  aoMlty.  r»e^  with  a  mystsrM 
concoctlOD  caUsd  oraago  Juice,  tbtj  pound 
It  am  their  csrMl,  and  tbay  at«  sugar  rl^t 
out  of  the  bowl.  Om  boy  OMtfc  a  taadwlcB. 
spTMMi  nrst  with  sugM*.  tBMi  Hiaraialaite.  m4 
Aaally  witB  buitar. 

Lmc  nigB6  BMM  at  tbam  ouMto  tBalr  UH 
aaquaiBiaaaa  frMB  r^ttfMMw    Today  tiM 
grat  odor  of  tBa  (rutt  luigsrcd  tbroiii 
tba  balla  of  tta  Bjgt  tiillimiaw' 
a  AttTM'i  imalBt  ittdol  lor  Mwni 
tat.    And  tba  ftandt  aad  tdM6i  in  tba 
war*  aaattarad  wtiH  piilinp. 

Tba  bawUdarad  obidlwiw  of  the  grooy  wBa 
eaaM  today  waailow  IB  diarirating.  TbaflM* 
nlMMion  eaoM  at  tba  ilfM  of  a  Frabah 
poedla  pup.  which  brought  a  torn  grins  with 
IM  friMidly  waggling.  Holding  tight  to  tbolr 
few  belongings  In  snuOl  kaapaariu.  the  gUls 
were  escorted  first  to  tbolr  rooms  on  tha 
upper  floor. 

TAXHtC   CARE  or   BISTXB 

A  small  shaggy-haired  boy  trotted  along. 
Every  one  smUed  a  bit  when  he  was  sent 
back,  but  their  eyes  were  sympathetic  as  he 
explained  that  it  was  his  business  to  take  care 
of  his  sister. 

Relaxation  finally  became  complete  once 
every  one  was  upstairs,  assigned  to  rooms  In 
groups.  Without  orders,  meager  possessions 
were  secretly  stowed  away  In  drawers  and 
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•t  aJl  the  man  ven- 
cxplortnc  Um  haU* 
It 
tb* 

A  «W7  aboot  •  name  frvqucntly  braaght 
llMlk  of  a  vrtst.  ariwd  wlUeb  was 
M  MiBttryiBc  band  of  adbMli«  upa. 
nfs  slmpty  aaaataf  bow  quickly  tbcy  ae- 
cQKUn  UMMHatvaB  to  a  aav  pUea."  tald  a 

UtUagMoB  tlMAooMw  tealaOT  baria  ttoe 

Plata  BlatniRt.    Loafe  aft  iMr  now  ' 
Tba  llttla  pxl  waa  Movtac  a  toj  bom  with 

lBtcraBt«dly  f< 
arouzMl  at  the  tmtam  tbne. 


arAT 


WaZL«  KT 


At  th«  cent«r.  which  wm«  art  up  tn  May 
IMfC.  cbfltfraa  ramain  from  7  weeks  to 
*  iMBtBa  awaStlmf  placcmcot  tn  foatar 
bf  MetacteB  amende*— the 
for  »iftm<  Children. 
hvUMmmn  Ooimctl.  the  Kuro- 
f  Aid.  and  the  Chnrch 
World  8cmcc 

la  ran  Inaranw.  a  cfetM  may  have  Amart- 
can  reladTca  and  ba  plaead  with  them.  To- 
day Hilda  ^■ft«r.  an  11-year-old  ptctaUad 
MobM  froB  Wi0Bry,  wte  la  votef  to  an 
aTint  In  PrnnsytTanla.  was  greeted  at  the 
center  by  three  other  aunts,  one  of  them 
Mn.  Anna  Hon.  of  Jersey  Ctty.  bearing  gifts 
«t  eboeelata  bars  snd  cookies.  She  accepted 
wttb  aUent  thanlu.  but  her  only  coovcrsa- 

•*yaa"  or  "no." 
aner  their  arrival  at 
iMr  tlM  ehlldren  receive  a  thorough 
ktlon.  The  passive  caloi  with 
wbleb  tbay  —espt  tMa  iim—i  aooaas  from 
many  otbsr  soeh  taato  te  tba  aooraa  oC  fcbair 
movements  as  war  orphans. 

car  Miw  uiiif lis 

Ttkittr  oddly  assorted  clothing  Is  dlacarded 

and  tbey  receive  new  outfits,  sometimes  .-«- 

belUouity  when  a  beloved  but  dirty  old  hat 

Is  taken  awsy. 

WbUa  walttnc  far  plarsmpnt  tbay  attend 

tn    tbair   native 
ttlag   BngUsb. 
Tbs  stfoeatkiaal  profram  alao  tadudcs  talks 
by  doetoca.  who  aapiain  the  strange  Amerl- 
of    daUy    bathing,    washing 
meals,  and  tanahing  the  teeth 

rly  

irrom  tba  New  Torfc  (N  T  )  Times  of  March 
17.  IMAI 

DP  CHSJiaxit  Rxax.  Dsin  Bor  Ratpt — 
Lima  Bai.n  Aaa  WammLmmtm  st  pot  Bosar. 
Obaaoaa.  ams  Tfcnwa  im  OnoaAi. 

Whan  6-7ear-oid  Bma  Kulmanfa.  a  Ay. 
war  orpban.  was  gtven  a  plate  at  pot 
— ffday.  aba  started  to  cry  R»a  said 
she  dldnt  know  whst  tt  was. 

She  had  arrived  a  few  hours  earlier  at  the 
New  York  Intemattosiai  Atoport.  Idlewlld. 
Queens,  with  M  otber  war  orphans  from  a  OP 
children's  hooM  tn  Oarmany 

The  children  were  taken  to  the  reception 
eeetsr  cf  the  United  States  Committee  for 
the  Can  of  Kmupeaa  Cblhbm.  981  Cauld- 
well  Avenue,  tba  Braui.  wbere  they  will  ra- 
mata  VMO  thei.r  transfer  to  welfare  agencies 
throoclKnit  the  cotmtry  for  adoption. 

Ttka  children — 57  boys  and  10  girls  ranging 
!■  aca  from  5  to  14  years— crlglnaUy  came 
froaa  Latvia.  Brtcnta.  and  Llthtxanla.  Whan 
thay  arrived  tn  Bamtrarg  oa  Tuesday  to  board 
tba  plana  tor  America,  thay  broke  into  cheers; 
thought  they  wen  already  tn  ttie  United 


i 


When  they  stepped  off  the  plana  at  Idle- 
wUd  tbay  aeaaaad  eo  liinirseesil  that  most  at 

M.  atartad  to  sine  Lakstaa  talk  eon^s  and  said 

ba  wanted  to  be  a  onHMaa.  Anatra  Kurse. 
1.  aald  hsr  "stoaaacb  waa  atek"  and  she  didn't 
know  what  she  aranted  to  be. 

Only  a  few  have  any  riWBhisui.i  at  their 
».  bat  the  oldar  onea  talk  about 
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them. 
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ugee 
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bappt  y 


tbamselvaa  at  bedtime, 

of  the  Inter- 

who  was  with 

reception  center  they  were  greeted 

%lBgold.  director,  and  his  staff. 

said  they  will  be  placed  in 

by  religious  agencies  of  their 

Cathoitc  Committee  for  Ref- 

the  National  Lutheran  Coun- 

Jewtsh  Children's  Aid.  and 

World  Service. 

youngster  will  get  a  physical 

and  s  set  of  clothing.     While  at 

hey  will  sttend  classes  In  English. 

listory.  and  civics. 

racreatlon  hall  Immonts  Pranics.  9, 

joyfuUy:  "Is  thU  America?"     A 

iayed  with  a  yo-yo.     A  group  of 

the  levers  on  the  vend- 

Two  curly-tialred  youngsters 

other  as  tears  streamed  down 

cheeks. 

were  given  lunch.     Some  were 

taking  slices  of  bread.     When 

oranges  was  passsd  around  some 

fruit.     "They  dont  know  how 

explained  Mra.  Olga  Kiwui  who 

U^erpreter.     Volunteers  helped  the 

peel  the  oranges. 

rest,  they  went  to  their  rooms, 

uid  got  Into  their  new  pajamas. 

straightened   out    their   worldly 

and  climbed  wearily  Into  bed  to 

the  new  world  ahead  of  them. 
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Usk  Akotiier  Depression? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IjOSEPH  C.  O'BdAHONEY 

or  arroMiNC 
IS  THE  a*«ATE  OP  THE  UNIl'EL)  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  6  (legislative  day  of 
F-iday.  March  18>.  1949 


IJIAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  it 
vilege  last  night  to  be  invited 
a  dinner  at  the  National  Re- 
ure  Association  at  the  Shore- 
In  this  city     The  .subject  was 
Another  Depression?    I  a.sk 
consent  that  the  text  of  the 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of 


bleing  no  objection,  the  address 
order^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


RiSX  AltOTHXB  DZPUSSION? 

nisunderstand   the   title   of   this 


talk.  Ther  s  is  no  depreaslon  just  around  tiie 
corav.  Ol  1  the  contrary,  all  Indications 
point  to  a  ( ontlnued  high  level  of  prosperity 
for  several 
hi 


rears  to  come.  Ttie  recent  slight 
certain  prices  la  not  a  signal 
that  the  Ihflatiottary  pressures  have  been 
lifted  from  our  economy,  but  rather  a  warn- 
ing that  w  >  must  not  be  content  merely  to 
let  things  4rtn. 

not  about  the  near-future. 
long-range  outlook  for  our 
country  add  for  the  world.  I  am  talking 
abotxt  peat  s  and  the  pfi—rMatlon  of  the 
American  a  r*tem  of  free  competitive  enter- 
I  ai  I  talking  alMUt  the  preservation 
of  opportui  ilty  for  the  masses  of  men  tnd 
atwut  ttie  a  »t)llttatlon  of  a  tilgh  standard  of 
llTlBg  f or  ■  1.  I  aa  talklag  about  the  indl- 
vldttja  andltlie  growth  of  t>lg  Oovernment. 
X  aia  talklnc  al)out  tba  appearance  through* 
out  the  wo  id  of  a  pew  form  of  dicta torsliip 
tne  raaponslk>ility  of  business 
leaders  ao^  poUtlcaU  leaders  with  rwpect 
to  it. 


Winston  Churchill,  speaking  the  other 
night  in  Boston,  declared  that  If  tt  bad  not 
been  for  the  possesion  of  the  atom  bomb 
by  the  United  Statea,  western  Europe  by  this 
time  would  already  have  been  uken  over 
by  Communists.  Let  me  say  that  if  the 
atom  bomb  is  ttM  secret  weapon  by  which 
we  have  prevented  military  aggression  from 
the  Kremlin,  the  Russian  secret  weapon  Is 
the  hope  that  we  cannot  avoid  a  depression 
here  In  the  United  States.  Capitalism,  to 
protect  itself,  must  prevent  another  de- 
pression. 

Moecow  WAMTa  BOOKoaac  CBAoa 

The  policy  at  Moscow  ever  since  the  end  of 
the  shooting  war  has  been  directed  primarily 
to  the  creation  of  economic  cbaoa  tn  the 
countries  of  western  Surope  and  everywhere 
else  their  saboteurs  can  work.  They  have 
acted  in  the  belief  that  the  capitalist  world 
is  unwilling  to  take  effective  steps  to  prevent 
depression.  They  have  thought,  therefore, 
that  by  obstructing  the  processes  of  recovery 
they  can  hasten  the  economic  collapse  which. 
In  their  Judgment,  would  result  in  the  tri- 
umph of  communism. 

A  depression  here  would  render  utterly 
fruitless  everything  that  we  have  done  abroad 
during  and  after  the  war  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  for  the  establishment  of  peace. 

Without  us.  western  Europe  would  be  an 
easy  prey  to  communism.  Consider  only  the 
fact  that  in  Italy.  In  France,  and  in  Germany 
as  well  there  are  already  substantial  Com- 
munist minorities,  toueh  and  well  disci- 
plined, ready  to  take  over  with  all  the  ruth- 
lessneas  they  have  already  exhibited  In 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Hungary,  and  the 
other  satellite  nations.  The  hope  of  Russia 
is  not  based  upon  any  plan  of  military  aggres- 
sion against  us.  but  upon  a  deliberate  plan 
of  hastening  by  every  means  In  their  power 
the  capitalistic  collapse  which  they  tielieve 
to  be  inevitable.  Since  a  prosperous  free 
economy  In  the  United  States  is  the  essential 
key  to  the  whole  effort  to  maintain  p>eace  In 
a  free  and  prosperous  world,  the  supreme 
duty  of  our  people  and  particularly  of  our 
leaders  iu  business  and  in  government  is  to 
devote  every  energy  to  the  maintenance  of 
prosperity  here  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  now  recite  one  or  two  of  the  reasons 
why  we  need  not  fear  that  a  depression  Is 
just  around  the  corner,  why  W3  should  not 
mistake  a  little  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living 
as  the  beginning  of  a  slide  into  recession. 
The  Congress  Is  presently  plaiining  the  ei- 
tenalon  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration Act.  The  only  real  debate  now 
taking  place  In  the  Senate  has  been  whether 
the  authorization  should  be  reduced  5  or  10 
or  15  percent.  Congress,  like  the  country, 
is  convinced  that  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port the  economic  basis  of  western  Europe 
That  means  that  here  in  the  United  States 
we  shall  Dentin ue  to  produce  food  and  fuel, 
raw  materials,  semifinished  products  and 
machinery  for  export  to  Europe.  According 
to  the  February  report.  62  percent  of  the  total 
European  recovery  program  authnrizatlone 
of  S3.707.0C0.C00  has  been  spent  in  the  United 
States.  Agrlcultui-al  and  industrial  com- 
moditiea.  raw  materials  and  fabricated  com- 
modities totaling  in  value  $2,300,000,000  were 
ptarchaaed  here  tn  the  United  Statea.  That 
makes  business.  It  will  continue  to  make 
btislness  throughout  next  year  because  it  wUl 
continue  to  create  the  demand  for  United 
States  products  no  matter  what  happens  to 
the  purely  civilian  economy. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  here  at  home  we 
shall  spend  •15.000.000,000  for  national  de- 
fense. Add  to  that  the  fact  that  other  bil- 
lions of  public  funds  are  being  spent  by  the 
States  for  public  purposes  of  various  kmds. 
Add,  also,  that  the  civilian  economy  Is  run- 
ning at  a  high  level.  Billloiu  of  private 
funds  are  being  expended  for  expansion 
and  development.  More  than  57.000.000 
civilians  are  employed  and  are  drawing  oom- 
peosation   at   better  ratca  ttum   before   the 
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war.  The  latest  information  available  from 
authentic  sources  shows  that  during  the 
month  of  March  1040  there  were  fewer  un- 
employed In  the  cotintry  than  during  the 
month  of  February.  Thus  the  predictions 
of  growing  unemployment  which  were  made 
earlier  m  the  year  seem  already  to  have  been 
to  be  without  basis.  Employment 
the  purchasing  power  which,  in  turn, 
creates  the  market  for  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  are  produced  by  and  distributed 
among  the  civilian  population  of  the  United 
States. 

Industrial  production  In  the  United  States 
in  February  1949  was  still  running  at  a 
higher  level  than  in  either  1946  or  1947.  It 
is  true  that  m  1048  we  allowed  prices  to  reach 
by  far  ttie  highest  peak  tn  history  whether 
measured  in  the  wholesale  market  or  in  the 
consumer  market.  They  have  declined  some- 
what in  1949.  but  this  decline  has  brought 
us  only  to  a  level  which  Is  still  far  above 
the  levels  of  1947  and  early  1948  when  we 
were  all  screaming  about  the  high  cost  of 
living.  This  explains  why  Dr.  Nourse,  head 
of  the  Economic  Advisers  to  the  President 
has  coined  a  new  word,  "disinflation,"  to 
describe  the  present  situation. 

SICNiriCANCK    AND    EFFXCT   OF    NATIONAI,    DEBT 

No,  It  Is  not  the  short-range  picture  that 
should  give  us  concern.  We  must  think  of 
the  long-range  outlook  and  of  the  sort  of 
world  in  which  we  want  to  live  when  peace 
has  been  restored,  when  people  once  more 
are  able  to  go  about  the  ordinary  and  normal 
activities  of  living,  when  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  spend  billions  to  maintain 
armaments,  billions  for  the  occupation  of 
foreign  lands,  billions  for  international  co- 
operation, billions  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Wur  Inflation  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
we  were  producing  goods  and  services  for 
destructive  purposes  and  paying  for  them, 
not  with  other  goods  but  with  Government 
I  O  U's.  The  Government  was  buying  almost 
50  percent  of  all  the  goods  and  services  that 
were  produced  and  was  hurling  them  Into 
the  bottomless  pit  of  war.  To  do  this  we 
Incurred  the  greatest  debt  in  history.  More 
than  •252.000.000.000  It  still  is.  It  is  a  mort- 
gage on  ail  the  future  production  of  the 
United  States.  The  very  existence  of  this 
debt  Is  the  fact  which  should  compel  us  to 
organize  all  of  our  forces  now  that  we  may 
maintain  a  civilian  economy  of  high-level 
production  and  employment  when  the  peace 
comes.  We  must  provide  a  substitute  civil- 
Ian  market  for  the  market  which  is  now 
created  in  large  part  by  Government  In  its 
effort  to  put  the  cap  of  permanent  peace 
upon  the  figure  of  victory. 

The  furniture  dealer  or  the  dealer  In 
consumer  goods  of  any  kind  who  sells  upon 
the  Installment  plan  knows  that  the  Install- 
ment buyer  is  pledging  his  future  income 
for  whatever  period  within  regulation  W  the 
purchase  contract  may  run.  The  dealer  will 
not  make  the  contract  unless  he  Is  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  purchaser  has  the 
capacity  of  producing  the  income  necessary 
to  meet  the  Installments.  Every  such  dealer 
knows  that  no  profits  are  to  be  had  in  the 
repossession   of   such  goods. 

It  Is  the  task  of  Government  so  to  organ- 
ize the  economy  that  all  of  the  people  will 
be  able  to  produce  at  a  sufficiently  high 
level  so  that  the  Government,  through  tax- 
ation, may  have  the  income  necessary  to 
carry  and  to  reduce  the  national  debt.  Only 
the  Government  can  provide  the  plan  under 
which  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry,  work- 
ing as  partners,  may  develop  a  new  perma- 
nent high  standard  of  living,  the  necessary 
substitute  for  the  false,  unstable  standard 
of  living  built  up  on  the  production  of  com- 
modities to  be  destroyed  in  war.  Just  as  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  organ- 
ize Industrial  production  for  war.  so  now  It 
Is  neceaeary  to  organiae  production  for  peace. 


Everyone  agrees  that  modem  mass  pro- 
duction must  have  mass  markets.  Every 
btislneasman,  manufacturer,  or  retailer 
knows  tliat  prosperity  requires  ptirchasing 
power,  but  not  everyone  has  learned  yet  that 
the  biggest  markets  are  in  the  low-Income 
brackets.  There  are  so  many  people  receiv- 
ing less  than  $2,000  a  year  that  they  have 
three  times  more  money  to  spend  than  all 
who  receive  over  •25,000  a  year.  The  under 
•2,000  group  have  a  total  Income  of  more 
than  thirty-five  billion  as  compared  with 
less  than  eleven  billion  for  everybody  In  all 
the  income  brackets  alxive  •25.000.  Indeed. 
the  total  income  of  all  who  receive  more  than 
•10,000  annually  is  fifteen  billion  less  than 
the  total  receipts  of  the  little  fellows  who 
earn  less  than  •2.000. 

Why  risk  another  depression?  It's  not  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wealthy  that  will 
fiu-nish  biisiness  the  market  it  needs,  but 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  masers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  If  they  lose  their  jobs, 
business  loses  Its  market  and  prosperity  goes 
out  the  window.  We  must  have  prosperity 
if  we're  going  to  beat  commiuiism.  Surely 
it  Is  cheaper  to  have  prosperity  on  a  rising 
standard  of  living  than  it  Is  to  have  another 
war. 

WHAT    MAKES    BIG   GOVERNMENT   BIG? 

The  greatest  olistacle  to  the  establishment 
of  a  mass  market  is  the  fear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment In  doing  so  will  threaten  the  free- 
dom of  btisiness:  so  I  want  to  talk  about 
government  for  just  a  moment  and  show 
what  makes  It  big.  No  American  who  be- 
lieves in  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  desires  to  see  established  here 
an  authoritarian  government.  Despite  all 
the  name-calling  one  sees  In  print  or  hears 
in  debate,  the  Government  in  Washington 
grows  and  grows,  not  because  anybody  with 
Influence  in  public  affairs  wants  to  change 
our  system,  but  only  because  stem  facts  over 
which  we  have  no  control  compel  the  expan- 
sion of  government. 

Take  the  case  of  atomic  energy,  for  ex- 
ample. The  appropriation  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  this  year  will  be  about 
tliree-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  That 
will  be  a  sum  greater  than  was  ever  expended 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  a  single  year 
prior  to  World  War  I,  except  during  the  Civil 
War  in  the  years  1863  and  1864.  The  nature 
of  atomic  energy  is  such  that  everybody  in 
Congress  agreed  that  Its  development  could 
be  entrusted  only  to  the  Government  al- 
though the  whole  project  Is  managed  from 
the  top.  This  was  not  because  anybody  In 
the  Government  wanted  to  give  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  the  extraordinary  power 
It  has.  but  only  because  nobody  in  Congress 
had  the  slightest  idea  bow  else  to  handle  the 
new  scientific  fact. 

But  someone  will  say  that  Is  not  a  proper 
lllustratlcn.  Very  well,  let  us  consider  the 
activities  of  the  Hoover  Commission  and  the 
plan  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  Letters  pour  Into  Washington 
urging  the  Congress  to  approve  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  submitted  by  former  President 
Hoover.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  clearly  not  a 
plan  to  remobilize  big  government,  but  to 
make  big  government  more  efficient.  It  is 
based  upon  a  proposed  statute  recommended 
by  both  President  Truman  and  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover  by  which  the  Congress  will  dele- 
gate to  the  President  the  power  which  only 
the  Congress  now  possesses  to  define  the 
torm  and  the  organization  of  Government 
bureaus.  It  is  a  proposal  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  the  full  power  to  make 
any  changes  he  determines  to  be  desirable. 

It  would  be  abstiTd  to  say  that  the  former 
President  wants  to  establish  an  authoritar- 
ian government  and  yet  it  must  be  clear  that 
a  g;rant  of  power  to  the  President  to  reor- 
ganize the  whole  Federal  Government  by  ex- 
ecutive order  is  a  development  which  results 


only  from  the  fact  that  the  problem  Is  of 
such  magnitude  that  tills  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  by  which  the  task  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

COVESNMXNT  HAD  TO  CBOW 

The  growth  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  expansion  of  its  powers  bears  no  re- 
lation to  any  partisan  division,  (tast  or  pres- 
ent. New  boards  and  commissions  have  been 
created  Indiscriminately  by  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  was  established  by 
a  Republican  Congress.  It  simply  had  to  be 
created  because  the  electrical  and  gas  Indus- 
tries which  once  were  merely  locaJ  enter- 
prises had  become  national  with  transmis- 
sion lines  and  pipe  lines  extending  through- 
out the  country,  across  public  and  private 
lands  without  regard  to  mountains,  rivers, 
or  State  boundaries.  Back  In  1931  there  were 
handled  by  the  Commission  64  applications 
for  the  construction  of  about  864.000  kilo- 
watts of  new  hydroelectric  capacity.  Now 
there  are  91  such  applications  for  more  tiian 
5,579.000  kilowatts.  With  this  sixfold  ex- 
pansion of  this  single  aspect  of  the  electri- 
cal indiistrj.  the  Power  Commission  had  new 
duties  tluxist  upon  it  to  prevent  the  impo- 
sition of  unreasonable  rates  upon  constun- 
ers.  Without  tills  Federal  agency  there  could 
have  been  no  effective  regulation  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  for  the  States  are  without  au- 
thority in  Interstate  commerce. 

A  check  of  all  tlie  bills  intrxxluced  In  the 
Senate  in  this  Congress  up  to  March  30  re- 
veals that  no  less  than  132  titles  have  been 
offered  which  Involve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment directly  or  indirectly  In  activities  af- 
fecting private  enterprise.  There  are  no 
less  than  12  separate  bills  setting  forth  a 
complete  program  for  Government  support 
and  supervision  of  air  transportation.  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  for  aviation  or  for  stiip- 
plng  seem  to  occasion  no  surprise  and  even 
thoee  who  are  frequently  most  voluble  in 
calling  for  the  reduction  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  themselves  the  sponsors  of  meas- 
ures which  can  only  result  in  Increasing 
Federal  expenditures. 

There  are  15  bills  having  to  do  with  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  education  in  varloiis 
forms.  Nine  bills  are  concerned  with  legis- 
lation to  Improve  public  health.  Ten  bills 
propose  Federal  bousing  programs,  princi- 
pally slum  clearance  and  the  improvement 
of  rural  housing.  One  of  the  most  strllLlng 
proposals  Is  the  bill  which  provides  for  di- 
rect Federal  loans  to  meet  the  hotislng  needs 
of  low-Income  families  One  bill  dealing 
with  the  aviation  industry  would  put  the 
Government  Into  partnership  with  a  single 
private  management  to  assume  financial,  if 
not  managerial,  responsibility  for  a  world- 
wide air  transportation  monopoly. 

There  is  no  sense  in  getting  mad  about 
these  things  or  calling  names  about  them. 
They  are  just  plain  facts.  They  are  merely 
the  measure  of  a  great  and  growing  nation. 
The  Government  Is  growing  bigger  and  we 
are  trying  to  make  it  more  efficient  because 
science.  Invention,  and  Industry  have  made 
business  bigger  than  It  ever  was  before. 

National  and  International  business,  which 
had  little  or  no  Influence  in  shaping  the 
economic  lives  of  men  when  George  Wash- 
ington was  President,  now  constitute  the  de- 
termining factor  in  all  the  economic  Issues 
before  the  Congress.  Little  business  and 
local  business,  and  particularly  retail  busi- 
ness, operate  on  an  altogether  different  plane 
from  that  of  the  great  aggregations  ol  capital 
which  dominate  trade  and  Industry  In  the 
national  and  international  field. 

ntDUSTKlAL    COWCEJrnLATlON 

The  meaning  of  tills  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
statistical  fact  that  out  of  about  tliree  and 
one-fourth  million  business  enterprises  in 
the  United  States.  29.000.  or  eight-tentlis  of 
1  percent,  employ  more  than  52  percent  of 
all  the  workers.    Of  these  29,000  buslr 
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ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


WARREN  G.  HAGNUSON 

or  WAaBIIt0TON 

IN  THE  bENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednt'tday.  April  6  deoislative  day  o1 
Friday.  March  18  \  1949 

Mr.  li^GNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimuus  coosent  to  have  printed  In 
tbe  App  ^ndix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
myself  ii  regard  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Amerlcs  n  Cancer  Society's  annual  drive 
for  funis. 

There  befof  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord  :red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folio  rs: 
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the  month  of  April,  as  most  of  you 
American  Cancer  Society  conducts 
i  campaign  for  fxinds  to  combat  tbe 
t  ^t  talies  the  second  largest  death 
nation, 
it  is  estimated  that  300.000  of 
win  succumb  Cu  this  mercllaaa 
A^nerican  Cancer  Society  statlatidana 
that  cancer  will  strike  every  other 
home  tf  this  death  rate  continues. 
Truman  has  issued  a  prociama- 
AprU  M  Itotlmal  Cancer  Con- 
la  atanrrtaiife  with  a  joint  act  of 
to  mi      In  his  prociama- 
Preatdent   said:    ••!•••     m- 
all  organizations  and  indlvld- 
In  a  national  program  for  the 
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means  to  unite  during  the  month 
n  a  public  dedication  to  this  pro- 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  imptoH 
people  of  the  Nation  the  neccaalty 
I  program." 

tn  tills  public  dedication,  a  number 
( Istinguiahed   colleaguea    from    this 
the  House  of  Represenutives  have 
tn  forming  a  Congressional  Cancer 
Ooamittec    to    assist    the    April 
he  American  Cancer  Society,  which 
and  oldest  voluntary  agency 
tn  fighting  this  dreaded  disease. 
ire  met  with  leaders  of  the  Cancer 
t  nd  heard  from  them  encouraging 
the  progrsM  being  made  tn  the 
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To  help  speed  this  RTsat  forward  step,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  thts  yeur  Is  seeking 
tl4.S00.000  to  expand  Its  programs  of  re- 
search, service  to  cancer  patients,  and  public 
and  professional  education. 

Through  pamphlets — more  than  a  hundred 
million  last  year — through  information  cen- 
ters, through  the  press,  magazines,  motion 
pictures,  radio  and  television,  the  simple 
truths  that  can  save  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives  are  presented  by  the  Cancer  Society  to 
the  public.  More  than  a  million  field  army 
volunteers  work  in  a  carefully  planned  pro- 
gram of  service  to  Ciincer  patients.  Soventy- 
three  fellowships  have  been  awarded  to  in- 
ternes and  young  scientists  in  33  institu- 
tions to  train  manpower  for  the  continuing 
war  Medical  films,  lectures,  exhibits,  and 
publications  help  keep  the  physicians  abreast 
of  expanding  cancer  frontiers.  The  Cancer 
Society  has  supported  244  research  projects 
tn  86  universities  and  laboratories  In  30 
States  and  the  EHstrtct  of  Columbia  All 
this  Is  In  addition  to  the  broad  program  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

CANCZX  raCSIASX  PHSDICTEJ 

There  Is  one  hard  fact  indlcaung  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  cancer  that  I  want  to  men- 
tion nere.  That  la  the  estimate  of  the  In- 
crease in  cancer  cases  that  may  be  expected 
because  of  our  progressively  aging  popula- 
tion. Altho'jgh  cancer  strikes  all  age  levels 
it  extracts  Its  greatest  number  of  victims 
from  middle-  and  old-age  groups. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  take  one 
segment  of  our  popxilatlon — our  veterans. 
In  the  next  10  years  It  is  estimated  that 
cancer  will  st.nke  more  than  twice  as  many 
veterans  as  It  does  today.  This  year  an  esti- 
mated 25.000  veterans  are  suffering  from 
cancer.  Within  10  years  that  figure  will 
mount  to  more  than  50.000  as  our  World  War 
II  veterans  reach  the  middle-age  bracket. 

Last  year  our  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  took  care  of  some  13.000  cancer 
caaee.  The  VA  estimates  that  In  1960  it  may 
be  called  on  to  take  care  of  more  than  43.000 
cancer  cases.  That  figure  represents  8J  per- 
cent of  the  predicted  total  number  of  cancer 
cases  among  veterans  In  1960. 

Apart  from  the  humanitarian  aspects  In- 
volved in  this  sharp  Increase,  let  us  examine 
the  Increased  fii^ancial  burden  that  will  be 
placed  on  the  Government  In  expanding  VA 
hospital  facilities  to  take  care  of  these 
patients.  American  Cancer  Society  statis- 
ticians estimate  that  the  cost  of  caring  for 
a  cancer  patient  Is  approximately  tl.OOO  per 
year.  This  means  that  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1960  may  be  as  much  as  forty  or 
fifty  million  dollars  annually,  and  that  a 
substantial  Increase  can  be  expected  In  each 
succeeding  year. 

It  is  only  by  the  concerted  atuck  being 
made  on  cancer  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  that  we  can  save  more  and  more  lives 
each  year  and  hold  back  the  rising  incidence 
of  the  disease.  That  is  why  the  April  cam- 
paign of  the  Cancer  Society  merits  our  whole- 
hearted support. 


Tlic  Nortk  Atlantk  Pact 


EX  1  fciNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  6  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  two  publications  in 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  two  important  sute- 
ments  on  one  of  the  most  momentous 
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Lssues  of  our  time — the  North  Atlantic 
Pact. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  March  30  to 
discuss  the  pact  and  point  out  what  I 
felt  are  some  of  the  important  factors 
which  we  should  review  in  our  considera- 
tion of  it. 

On  March  18  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "It's  a 
Peace.  Not  War.  Pact." 

In  addition,  in  the  March  27  issue  of 
the  magazine,  the  Living  Church,  which 
is  also  published  in  Milwaukee  and  which 
records  "the  news,  the  work,  and  the 
thought  of  the  Episcopal  Church."  there 
also  appeared  an  editorial  endorsing 
ratification  of  the  pact. 

While  both  of  these  items  are  some- 
what extended.  I  feel  that  they  so  clearly 
present  vital  comments  on  so  tremendous 
an  issue  that  they  merit  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  myself. 

For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  splendid 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 

of   the  CONGHESSICNAL   RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the    Milwaukee     (WU.)     Journal    of 
March  18,  1949] 

rr'S    A    PE.^CX,    NOT    WAB,    PACT 

Every  Intelligent  American  should  read  the 
entire  text  of  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
treaty.  It  Is  relatively  short,  simply  writ- 
ten, and  crystal  clear  as  to  Intent. 

It  la  a  treaty  every  line  of  which  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations.  The  UN  la 
mentioned  no  less  than  six  times  in  the  text. 
The  first  line  reaffirms  the  faith  of  the  sig- 
natories In  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their 
desire  to  live  In  peace  with  all  peoples  and 
all  governments. 

It  is  a  treaty  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area,  to  develop  the  ca- 
pacity of  signatory  nations  to  resist  armed 
attack.  An  attack  on  one  Is  to  be  deemed  an 
attack  on  all.  and  each  nation  shall  take  the 
steps  It  deems  fit  to  meet  that  attack.  Thus 
the  United  States  Congress  retains  Its  largely 
theoretical  right  to  decide  for  or  against  war 
measures.  But  the  clear  implication  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  treaty  that  we  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  free  nations 
who  sign. 

The  defense  measures  to  be  taken  are  out- 
lined clearly  in  the  spirit,  and  according  to 
the  procedure,  of  article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  That  article  provides  that 
UN  members  singly  or  acting  collectively, 
shall  be  entitled  to  defend  themselves 
against  armed  attack  until  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary 
to  maintain  International  peace  and 
security. 

That  3  what  the  proposed  Atlantic  Pact 
also  provides.  Furthermore,  the  Atlantic 
treaty  nations  shall  Immediately  report  any 
armed  attack,  and  the  defense  measures 
taken,  to  the  UN  Security  Council.  The  pro- 
posed treaty  says:  •'Such  measures  shall  be 
terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has 
taken  the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and 
maintain  international  peace  and  security." 

Thus  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  completely  dove- 
tailed Into  the  UN  Charter.  If  the  UN  Se- 
curity Council  takes  effective  steps,  the  At- 
lantic treaty  nations  will  not  have  to.  But 
If  the  Soviets,  or  anyone  else,  prevent  the 
Security  Council  from  taking  effective  action 
to  safeguard  peace,  then  the  Atlantic  treaty 
nations  will  continue  their  defense  against 
attack. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  area  covered 

in  the  treaty  includes  the  territory  of  any 

-    of  the  signatories  In  Europe  or  North  Amwi- 


ca,  the  Algerian  departments  of  Prance,  the 
Islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  signa- 
tory In  the  North  Atlantic  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer.  It  Includes  the  signatories'  ships 
and  aircraft  in  this  area. 

Tbe  treaty  also  covers  attacks  on  the  oc- 
cupation forces  of  any  member  in  Europe.  If 
the  Soviets  should  attack  the  American,  Brit- 
ish, or  French  forces  in  Berlin,  that  would  be 
viewed  as  aggression.  Just  as  would  an  attack 
on  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Britain, 
or  Prance. 

Ratification  of  the  treaty  shall  l>e  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  respective  constitutional 
processes  of  the  adhering  nations.  No  mem- 
ber shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw  untU 
the  treaty  has  been  In  force  for  20  years. 

This  North  Atlantic  treaty  is  a  masterpiece 
of  drafting.  It  marks  a  tremendotjs  step  to- 
ward peace.  Despite  all  the  flood  of  calumny 
and  untruth  from  Moscow  and  its  minions, 
the  proposed  Atlantic  treaty  contains  not 
one  line  that  suggets  an  alliance  to  make  war, 
or  to  carry  on  an  aggressive  conspiracy. 

It  Is  a  pact  to  matnt^iln  peace — by  the  col- 
lective action  of  free  nations.  It  expresses  a 
determination  to  "safeguard  the  freedom, 
conmion  heritage,  and  civilization  of  their 
peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of 
law." 

Moscow  papers  please  copy — if  they  dare. 

(From  the  Uvlng  Chiffch  of  Blarch  27,  1949] 

THE   ATLA      ."IC  PACT 

One  of  the  most  vital  decisions  In  our 
history  faces  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  we  consider  whether  or  not  to  ratify  the 
North  Atlantic  defense  pact.  Because  of 
the  moral  implications  Involved  in  so  far- 
reaching  a  policy,  it  is  a  question  that  de- 
serves particularly  thoughtful  and  prayerful 
consideration  by  sincere  Christian  people. 

Por  months  the  public  has  been  awaiting 
the  text  of  this  Important  agreement,  which 
all  the  world  has  known  was  being  negoti- 
ated, and  of  which  tantalizing  "sneak  pre- 
views" have  been  given  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Now  the  text  has  been  published, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  participating 
nations  will  sign  it  early  in  April.  The  next 
step,  so  far  as  American  participation  Is  con- 
cerned. Is  the  submlaslcn  of  the  text  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  In  this  connection, 
wa  hope  that  adequate  time  will  be  given 
for  full  and  free  discussion  by  the  American 
press  and  public,  and  that  hearings  will  be 
held  in  which  all  pertment  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  may  be  presented. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Chiirches,  In  Its 
national  study  conference  recently  held  at 
Cleveland  and  subsequently  in  action  taken 
by  its  executive  committee  on  ths  eve  of  the 
State  Department's  announcemert  of  the 
te-xt,  declined  to  take  action  either  endorsing 
or  rejecting  the  pact  because  it  did  not  have 
the  actual  text  for  consideration.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  did,  however,  outline  the 
kind  of  pact  that  It  thought  this  Nation 
might  support,  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
Cleveland  conference.  The  committee  wired 
the  President  Its  view  that  since  the  foun- 
dation for  a  universal  structure  of  law  and 
order  Is  stUl  Inadequate,  the  United  States 
can  properly  join  Its  political  power  with  that 
of  other  nations  In  such  regional  pacts  as  are 
authorized  and  encouraged  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Atlantic  Pact  does 
meet  that  test.  It  is  drawn  In  careful  con- 
formity to  the  requirements  of  articles  51 
and  52  of  the  Charter,  and  should  tend  to 
strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations.  We  hope 
that  It  will  be  ratified  by  our  Senate  and 
by  the  other  nations  concerned,  and  that  It 
wtU  be  reinforced  by  such  a  program  of 
mutual  consultation  and  of  lend-lease  ma- 
terials as  will  make  It  a  genuine  bulwark  of 
peace  and  security  to  the  democracies  of 
western    Europe,    Scandinavia,    and    North 


America.  If  that  Is  done,  w*  blBMW  It  wUl 
prove  to  be  a  genuine  and  ImfMVtaot  step 
toward  the  stability  and  sense  of  security 
which  alone  can  be  the  basis  for  enduring 
world  peace. 

It  is  unhappily  true  that  the  value  of  the 
European  recovery  program  has  been  greatly 
limited  by  the  aenae  of  Insecurity  that  baBfi 
like  a  pall  over  weatem  Europe.  The  em enc* 
of  the  Marshall  plan  was  that  help  would 
be  extended  by  the  United  States  simul- 
taneously with  the  vigorous  mobilization  of 
all  resctu-ces  for  self-help  on  the  part  of  the 
receiving  countries.  But,  to  take  a  sin|^ 
example,  French  capital  Is  being  largely 
withheld  from  constructive  use  becauae  of 
the  rear  of  the  Soviet  Army  poised  In  central 
Europe,  aided  by  the  fifth  column  of  French 
Communists  and  bolstered  by  a  flood  of 
propaganda.  The  recent  declarations  by 
Communist  leaders  in  Prance,  Italy,  and 
even  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that  in 
any  "capitalistic"  war  their  allegiance  will 
be  not  to  their  own  countries  but  to  Soviet 
Russia  have  added  fuel  to  that  fear. 

The  countries  of  western  Europe,  and  of 
Scandinavia,  see  themselves  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  Russia  If  war  should  break  out. 
Therefore,  before  they  throw  In  their  lot  with 
America,  they  want  to  know  what  practical 
measures  we  are  prepared  to  take  to  prevent 
them  from  being  occupied  by  Soviet  troops. 
as  so  many  of  them  were  recently  occupied 
by  Nazi  troops.  Given  the  situation,  the 
question  Is  a  natural  one;  and  It  Is  one  that 
we  must  answer,  if  we  want  their  continued 
friendship  and  cooperation. 

We  have  already  assured  these  countries 
that  a  Soviet  attack  on  western  Europe  would 
Ije  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  would  doubtless  take 
action  to  counter  It.  But  this  is  not  enough 
for  democratic  leaders  In  Europe,  who  fear 
that  any  such  counter  measure  wotild  come 
too  late  to  prevent  occupation  of  their  coun- 
tries and  liquidation  of  their  leadership. 
Eventual  liberation  Is  a  poor  proepect,  set 
against  the  threat  of  foreign  occupation. 
Western  Europe  wants  a  more  immediate 
and  surer  guaranty  than  that,  and  wants  It 
in  terms  not  only  of  food  and  equipment 
but  of  weapons  and  the  assurance  that  our 
power  will  be  used  to  prevent  any  such 
eventuality. 

The  problem  is  not  only  one  of  the  secu- 
rity of  western  Europe;  It  Is  also  and  pri- 
marily— from  the  American  standpoint — a 
problem  of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
This  country  does  not  want  war;  its  people 
are  Indeed  the  most  peace  loving  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  If  war  Is  to  be  forced 
upon  us,  or  If  the  world  has  become  too  small 
for  the  conflicting  Ideologies  of  commtinlsm 
and  democracy  to  exist  side  by  side,  then  we 
certainly  do  not  want  to  see  aU  of  our  friends 
and  potential  allies  swallowed  up  one  by  one. 
imtil  we  are  left  to  face  a  powerful  enemy 
alone. 

As  Christians,  however,  we  are  bound  to 
weigh  the  moral  considerations  underlying 
any  such  alliance,  and  not  simply  to  justify 
It  as  a  military  measure.  There  Is.  we  be- 
lieve, strong  moral  justification  for  taking 
measures  to  knit  together  the  peoples  of  the 
democratic  nations,  and  to  provide  for  their 
defense  against  the  Rsd  totalitarianism 
which  Is  so  destructive  of  every  divine  and 
htunan  value.  There  is  less  moral  justifi- 
cation, if  any,  for  a  purely  mUltary  coali- 
tion, set  up  on  the  aasumption  that  war  la 
Inevitable  and  that  any  means  of  winning  It 
is  warranted. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  la 
primarily  a  military  alliance.  In  the  old  bal- 
ance-of-power  tradition.  True,  it  has  im- 
portant military  features  designed  to  pro- 
mote mutual  self-defense,  and  these  are 
essential  in  the  present  tincertain  state  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  threat  of  military  aggreaslon 
by  Soviet  Ruaaia,  In  the  light  of  the  history 
of  the  past  4  years.    But  the  pact  la  definitely 
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everybody's    bualnem   U   nobody's 


m  nd 


y<u 


ani  wer 


bMt 


tatiLlahed 


tie 


aa  being 


ttte 


ah  mid 


have  one  coaHMtee  where  the 

men  can  «■»  and  there  re- 

reprceentatloo  and  tha  relief  that 

for.     TtM  prohlems  of  the  aoMll- 

are  Just  as  distinct  and  peculiar 

of  tarmen,  and  of  labor,  and  of 

tegmenta   of  our  economy.      Kvery 


great  segment  In  our  economy  has  a  plaea  to 
go  In  Congress  with-  their  peculiar  problems. 
Why  not  small  business  r 

The  more  than  2.000  000  small-business 
men  of  America  have  bod  such  a  place  to  go  In 
the  Senate,  because  of  the  special  commit- 
tees which  have  been  set  up  over  the  past  8 
years.  Their  problems  Involve  the  encroech- 
ment  of  monopoly.  Small-bustneas  prob- 
lems Involve  getting  a  fair  break  In  Govern- 
ment contracts:  their  problems  in  getting  a 
fair  share  of  the  available  supplies  of  mate- 
rials so  they  can  do  business  and  provide  Jobs. 
These  problems  cut  acroas  every  committee 
In  the  Congress.  This  Is  basic.  The  over- 
all reason  why  there  must  be  a  separate 
standing  committee  of  tbe  Senate  on  small 
business  of  the  small  businesses  of  America. 
these  men  should  get  a  square  deal.  You 
know,  George,  that  I  have  been  doing  my 
level  best  U)  get  a  committee  established  by 
the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  but  up  to  this  very 
hour  In  which  we  are  making  this  recording. 
I  am  unable  to  report  much  progress  In  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Brraozi.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon 
small-business  enterprise  If  the  Senate  falls 
to  reestablish  a  special  committee,  or  a 
standing  committee,  aa  it  Is  sometimes 
called? 

Senator  Whzkrt.  My  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, not  only  from  my  experience  as  a  Sen- 
ator but  as  a  businessman  as  well,  would  be 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  fail  to 
establish  this  committee.  A  serious  Injury 
would  befall  the  small- business  man  of  Amer- 
ica If  the  standing-committee  proposition 
la  jtist  fumbled  out  of  existence.  Small 
business  Is  the  backbone  of  American  In- 
dustry. It  Is  a  great  field  of  opportunity  for 
the  youth  of  our  land.  We  want  to  preserve 
In  our  country  every  advantage  of  freedom  of 
opportunity  and  freedom  of  choice.  That 
Is  my  chief  reason  for  being  so  Interested  In 
the  welfare  of  small -buaineas  concerns. 

Our  Nation  Is  suffering  today  trom  three 
bigs:  big  monopoly  business,  big  labor,  and 
big  government.  We  must  change  this  trend 
or  our  ship  of  state  will  land  on  the  rocks. 

Mr.  BtntczR.  Believe  me.  Senator,  we  are 
very  happy  to  hear  you  speak  In  this  man- 
ner. Tou  have  spoken  this  way  as  long 
as  I  have  known  you  and  your  actions  have 
been  In  keeping  with  every  statement  you 
have  made  over  this  microphone.  No  one 
has  fought  harder  than  you  to  see  that  tha 
small -business  men  of  America  get  a  square 
deal.  I  have  Just  one  more  question  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  you.  The  small-business 
men  have  noticed  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government  to  at)- 
solve  industry  from  the  liability  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  bo  you  believe  that  If  this  trend 
continues.  It  will  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  future  of  small  buaineas? 

Senator  WHsaar.  My  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion la.  Indeed  there  la  such  a  trend.  I  have 
noticed  this  In  a  lot  of  hearings,  especially 
on  our  small -business  committee,  and  the 
amall-bualnen  men  of  America  should  be 
vigilant  and  make  It  their  duty  to  watch 
these  developments,  because  If  they  do  not 
do  so.  and  if  they  do  not  Interest  themaalves 
In  this  branch  of  our  Government,  they  will 
find  themselves  crowded  out  of  business  en- 
tirely. We  want  America  to  be  strong,  so 
that  we  can  be  prosperous  and  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  the  world.  To  be  strong  we 
must  have  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness economy  baaed  upon  free,  competitive 
enterprise  for  small  bualnees  as  well  as  big 
bnilneei  and  all  segments  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Ihiayn.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sena- 
tor WRsaaT.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  some  very  important  remarks 
from  the  dlsUngulahed  Senator  trom 
Nebraaka.  Senator  Waoar  is  the  minority 
In  the  8ana(e  and  at  present  he  is 
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facing  many  twofold  duties.  It  Is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  many  small -business  men  of 
srlca  that  he  has  taken  this  time  out  of  a 
day  to  give  you  these  words  of  encour- 
agement. I  have  known  Senator  WHtonr 
alnce  he  came  to  Waahlngton  In  1943.  I  have 
found  him  consistent;  delivering  on  the  line 
every  promiae  he  has  made  to  protect  the 
small  liiiilneee  of  this  Nation. 

My  parting  advice  is  that  every  American 
keep  In  close  contact  with  Members  of  Oon- 
gress.  Insisting  upon  the  fact  that  no  amend- 
ing or  weakening  of  the  antitrust  laws  take 
place. 

Mr.  WiMxaa.  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
know  you  have  gathered  from  the  remarlcs  of 
8«utor  Waxxar  and  Mr.  Burger  that  both 
men  are  in  hearty  agreement  that  snuill  busi- 
ness needs  a  good  strong  voice  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  is  true  that  many  sincere 
Members  of  Congress  have  the  feeling  that 
some  other  agency  or  committee  will  serve 
Just  as  well,  but  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Small  Business  Committees  have  performed 
such  valuable  services  that  reconstltution  of 
each  was  sought  with  great  vigor. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  small 
business.  Tully  Nettleton,  who  Is  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  re- 
ferred to  American  small  business  as  "big 
business,"  which  he  furth  er  described  as  "the 
bulwark  of  these  United  States."  Mr.  Nettle- 
ton  quoted  from  a  report  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  which  stated  that 
95  percent  of  all  business  cotild  come  within 
the  definition  of  "small  business." 

This  is  unquestionably  true.  Tbe  little 
ahoe-repalr  shop  is  a  very,  very  small  busi- 
ness when  compared  with  the  smaller  inde- 
pendent motorcar  manufacturer;  which  In 
turn  is  small  business  Indeed  when  compared 
with  the  largest  manufactiu-ers  of  automo- 
biles. It  should  therefore  be  very  clear  to 
everyone  that  preservation  and  expansion  of. 
let  us  say.  independent  enterprise.  Is  mighty 
important  to  every  person  In  this  Nation. 

The  House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees  have  been  a  bulwark  against 
special-privilege  groups  who  have  made 
numerous  attempts  to  disrupt  the  channels 
of  free,  competitive  enterprise  with  unfair 
monopolistic  practices.  These  committees 
have  been  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals to  participate  as  Independent  en- 
terprisers In  the  production  and  distribution 
of  goods  and  services,  and  as  such  they  have 
not  only  served  small -business  men  but  they 
have  served  all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Last  week  I  discussed  the  various  problems 
which  these  committees  have  studied  and 
acted  upon,  and  we  shall  return  to  thla  same 
subject  In  future  broadcasts. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  No  stone  must  be  left 
unturned  that  will  protect  the  Independent 
enterpriser  from  unfair  competition  If  we  are 
to  open  the  avenues  of  opportunity  to  the 
milllona  of  boys  and  girls  now  pouring  from 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  National  Federation  of  SmaU  Business 
speaks  for  these  boys  and  girls  when  we  come 
to  you  with  such  facta  as  have  been  brought 
out  in  the  interview  with  Senator  WnnuT. 
and  In  all  our  other  activities. 


Gire  Freedom  a  Giaace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  R££D 

OP  nww  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  28, 1949 

Mr.  REB>  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
It  may  be  possible  for  President  Truman 


and  his  Congress  to  pump  enough  billions 
of  dollars  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets 
to  temporarily  stem  the  tide  of  depres- 
sion, but  the  more  billions  given  away 
under  ECA  will  eventually  deepen  and 
prolong  the  approaching  depression. 

Reports  coming  to  congressional  offices 
confirm  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Babsons 
observation  with  reference  to  the  factors 
which  point  to  the  approaching  financial 
storm. 

Under    leave     to    extend     heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  an  article  by  Mr. 
Babson,  which  appeared  in  the  Dunkirk 
Evening  Observer  on  April  2,  1949 : 
Babson  Sats 

WasRiircTOM. — Harry  Truman  told  voters 
last  fall  they  needed  a  Democratic  Pair  Deal 
Congress  to  protect  their  pocketbooks,  their 
homes,  their  futures,  and  even  the  happiness 
of  their  children.  I  know  a  few  workers  who 
are  beginning  to  smart  under  this  Fair  Deal. 
Today  they  can't  pay  the  grocer  or  the  land- 
lOTd. 

ras  BLOOM  IS  opp  thx  boom 

The  postwar  boom  has  faded  so  badly  that 
nearly  all  of  our  governors  are  crying  for 
Federal  aid.  Unemployment  In  some  States 
Is  up  100  percent.  In  some  New  England 
towns  where  the  normal  working  population 
totals  five  to  ten  thousand,  as  many  as  40 
percent  of  the  working  population  are  un- 
employed. 

The  economic  laws  of  life  are  catching  up 
with  Mr.  Truman  in  spite  of  the  clairvoyant 
prognostications  of  his  economic  pontificate. 
Retail  sales  volume  has  shrunk.  Unemploy- 
ment consequently  continues  to  Increase. 
Carloadings  have  likewise  slumped.  Bail, 
plane,  and  biis  seats  are  vacant.  Hotel  ac- 
commodations are  available  without  advance 
reservations.  Automobiles  are  once  again 
procurable.  Pood  prices,  are  down.  Clothing 
prices  have  been  slashed.  The  housing  boom 
is  busted.  Business  failures  are  up.  Ware- 
houses are  full,  and  many  concerns  are  bur- 
dened by  too  heavy  inventories.     Why? 

HAVE  AioaiCANs  LOST  THEia  nmiATivaf 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  some  thinking 
Americans  are  pretty  well  convinced  that 
Harry  Truman  himself  Is  not  only  killing 
the  proverbial  gooee,  but  also  smashing  the 
golden  eggs.  Many  sharing  this  opinion  are 
American  businessmen.  They  are  the  ones 
who  supply  the  Jobs.  They  ."re  the  main- 
spring of  every  Main  Street  In  every  city, 
large  or  small,  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  best  symbolized  by  sweat  and  ulcers. 

In  the  face  of  bureaucratic  waste  and  In- 
elBclency  and  demands  for  greater  bureau- 
cratic control  to  create  more  waste,  business- 
men are  getting  discouraged.  With  the 
President  wanting  to  embark  upon  steel 
making,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
jobs  and  savings  of  millions  Involved,  busi- 
nessmen rightly  question  the  President's 
business  acumen. 

CIV2    nOZDOM    A    CSAMCX 

Perhapa  there  are  no  longer  men  left  with 
the  competitive  spirit.  Perhaps  all  Ameri- 
cana are  fast  becoming  a  bunch  of  leectiea 
unwilling  to  exert  the  Individual  energy 
nseeaeary  to  keep  this  country  great.  I  can- 
not believe  this.  I  am  old  fashioned  enough 
to  believe  In  America  and  In  those  creative 
principles  which  have  made  her  great.  I 
think  Mr.  Truman  needs  to  develop  a  simi- 
lar faith  in  our  country.  He  needs  to  add 
a  fifth  freedom  to  the  now  famous  four, 
namely,  freedom  of  enterprise. 

The  fruits  of  freedom  will  ripen  only  U 
the  social  climate  Is  conducive  to  good 
growth.  The  human  organism  may  have 
the  experience,  knowledge,  and  necessary  In- 
heritance to  develop  into  a  full-hlown  free- 
man.   But.  how  humans  use  theee  aaets  and 


their  savings  depends  on  envlrorunental  fac- 
tors which  alone  develop  industry,  perae- 
verance.  competttivn see ,  and  self  reliance. 
In  short,  the  human  organism  must  be  ade- 
qtiately  conditioned  and  motivated  to  "ffft 
up  and  git."  This  Is  a  lesson  In  elementary 
isaychology  of  human  relations  which  Preet- 
dent  Truman  overlooks. 

eovxamcxirr's  ratra  rt'wcTiow 

If  Mr.  Trtiman  la  sincere  In  his  deelre  to 
fulfill  his  campaign  ptromlses,  he  will  try  to 
remedy  his  gross  misunderstanding  of  busi- 
ness functions.  He  will  realize  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  competitive  spirit  and  the  profit 
motive  In  a  healthy  and  free  national  econ- 
omy. Government  Is  justified  in  preventing 
monopolies  and  assuring  that  business  is 
carried  on  honestly;  but  otherwise  politics 
and  business  do  not  mix  to  make  prosperity. 


Um  Danf  en  of  Comnniiusv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASKQfGTCN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  6  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  an  article 
entitled  "A  Jurist's  Warning."  by  the 
Honorable  Hugh  C.  Todd,  a  very  distin- 
guished jiirist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir.  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer  of 
March  28.  1949] 

A  JTTBisrr's  WAaxnivc 

(By  Hugh  C.  Todd,  judge  of  the 

superior  court) 

I  wish  to  warn  the  American  people  of  the 
dangers  of  communism  to  our  institutions  of 
free  government  and  to  the  worship  of  Ood 
In  this  country.  You  are  slumbering  in  a 
complacent  sense  of  security  because  you  do 
not  physically  see  or  feel  any  danger,  yet 
overnight,  freedom  and  religion  might  fall 
prostrate  In  America,  and  when  you  awaken 
you  will  realize  that  another  Pearl  Harbt» 
has  struck  you  down. 

If  you  are  not  aroused  by  that  statement, 
3rou  are  not  aware  at  what  Is  going  on  In 
the  world  at  large  and  right  here  In  the 
United  SUtes.  II  you  have  no  fears,  you  had 
best  take  heed  and  take  action.  The  time 
has  come  to  act  against  communism. 

This  ts  a  duty  which  rests  upon  every 
American  citizen,  and  particularly  upon  thoee 
in  public  authority:  every  officer  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  our  Government — the  legis- 
lators, the  Congress  and  the  President,  the 
prosecutors  and  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  members  of  the  judiciary  as  well.  A 
judge  Is  opposed  to  robbery,  burglary,  and 
murder,  yet  In  an  Anierican  court  the  rob- 
ber, the  burglar,  snd  the  murderer  can  get 
a  fair  trial. 

The  menace  is  the  growing  force  of  a  for- 
eign government  that  has  declared  war  on 
freedom  and  liberty,  on  democracy,  and  on 
Christianity,  and  ail  forms  of  religion.  Thla 
force  Is  marching  on  us  with  a  fervor  no  less 
t^aTl  that  of  those  who  sing  Onward  Chris- 
tian Soldiers,  Marching  as  to  War.  This  force 
la  encroaching  on  nation  after  nation,  not 
only  breaking  down  their  t«Tltorial  bc\m- 
darles.  but  spreading  its  devastating  ideol- 
ogy in  the  minds  of  millions  of  their  peoples. 
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Od  you 

t 

It*    T< 


pnj  to  God — Oitto- 
MMl  0«nUto — tbOM 
knc«  |*ntfMt  Mkj  raUgten. 

what  klad  of 
thM  yoo 


Ukcy  arc  mrtmw^d  by  UmIt  OrMtor  wltb  cer- 
Uln  Inaltaaahlt  tltMa;  •■>««  Umm  are  Ulm. 
Utarty.  uid  tte  pmnilt  of  li»in<u— -:  tr*«- 
of  NlJ(lavB  iwiiilp.  trMtfoB  ^  fpcaeh. 
er  tiiM.  rtgM  of  MHOiMy  and  pcU- 
IX  tb«  onward  aveh  c<  eoauMOBltaB  to 


BoTlct  Runia  has  pUnacd  tbe  deatruetkn 
of  tn*  AoMrtca  fur  J*mn.  Ten  yean  ago. 
27.  imi  I  dwrldMl  a  caae  in  Uk« 
Sktpvtor  Court — Case  Ho. 
•0B19d.  eoUUcd  'Worth  r^.tf  Distrfrt  Covkrv- 
mitt  Purtjf  T.  CtXy  o/  Settle  '  Ttila  waa  the 
first  caae  in  America  wbarc  a  Judge  has  ruled. 
on  endexiee  and  taattaaony,  tttat  the 
Party  bellem  la  Vtm 
€£  th»  capitaltatjc.  r«|>ubUean.  Mad 
•rmtlc  aoTanuncat  ot  th«  Unltad  SUtaa  by 
flora  and  nolcnea. 

Kztin»iu  tntroduoed  tn  endenre  In  tha,t 
caaa.  wbleh  tadnded  the  conitttutton  and 
byUwa  at  the  Conununlst  Party  and  the 
or  iha  OoBMBMnlM  International. 
:  to  aM  that  tha  war  for  tlM  itaatructton 
of  liberty  and  raUcton  was  on. 

Under  tbe  OaouavDlat  International  pro- 
gram, the  OoauBoalatai'  fight  is  pedagogical 
and  admlniatratH«.  whleh  means  that  they 
wtU  aeck  hich  pototle  «Aea  and  profnaannhlpa 
and  attempt  to  laAMBet  tba  pvMlc  and 
Its.  both  la  OoaamaMnt  and  in  tlM 
eoUagaa.  and  valvaratuea  at  A'"*t**i 
i-loTtng  AaMTlcans  —  CathoUca. 
all  belltTera  in  religion— aak 
Ood  oo  bended  knee  tonight  to  glre  us 
to  reaUaa  oxir  peril,  and  courage  and 
to  arm  and  defend  ouraatrea  before 
It  la  too  lau.  Mow  Is  the  time  to  ftt  tough 
rough  wtth 
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Mondaw.  AprU  4.  IMf 

Mr.  KLEDi.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  casting 
my  Tote  ■gainst  H.  R  3830,  which  was 
A  atmpkt  wamtnn  aiithorumg  the  Prcci* 
dent  to  expend  the  tmobUgated  balances 
remaining  from  tbe  China  Aid  Act  ap- 
prnpflgjions.  I  waa  »«»if*t^  n 
agaioet  vtant  I  cannot  help 
e  plund«rcms  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Ifationalijft  oOclals  In  China  and  tn  this 
cotmtry. 

Because  I  was  one  of  70  Maaibers  voi- 
Ing  a<camst  the  btll.  and  hrrauie  H 
be  hard  to  find  two  of  tlisat  19 
wtko   voted   from   tbe  tinM  bmUvml  I 


think 


can 


■eanda 
diases 


owe  my  constituents  this  ex- 


The  Avceent  bUl  is  not  a  bad  bUl;  and. 
If  we  4re  to  try  to  prime  the  ptnnps  of 
in  all  the  United  Nations,  we 
sdarcely    omit    China    from    our 
benf f\c  nee. 

How<  ver.  I  have  a  stron?  distaste  for 
using  /jmerlcan  money  to  bolster  up  cor- 
and  reaction  in  the  name  of 
Ive  American  democracy,  and  I 
afiaid  that  nowhere  in  the  world 
have  w  fll -meant  American  contributions 
d(Hie  kss  good,  in  i»'oportion  to  funds 
expend  kI.  than  In  China. 

For  1  lany  years  the  WashinRton  press 
corps  t^u  seethed  with  rumors  of  a  great 
about  to  break  around  the  pur- 
of  real  estate  In  New  York  by 
Chines^  officials  in  this  country,  beyond 
an    reasonable    expectatioas    of    their 
Incomes;    the  break  has  never 
ind  it  may  be  that  the  rumors 


known 
come. 

were  oiily  rumors,  having  no  substance 
in  fact.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of 
the  ruxiors  cannot  be  attributed  to  mal- 
ice aioite;  predominantly,  the  sympathy 
of  Am4  rica  and  of  the  American  press 
and  iv  working  writers  has  been  with 
the  Ch  nese  people. 

Ther;  has  been  no  such  reticence  tn 
regard  to  scandals  of  expropriation. 
fraud.  >rfbery,  theft,  and  discrimination 
In  Chiia. 
Our  [military  aid  during  the  dasrs  of 
partly  nullified  by  stupid  jeal- 
ind  indecision  and  favoritism  and 
corrup  ion  In  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  gov- 
emmer  t.  Suppression  of  the  moderate 
politicil  parties  of  the  middle  way  took 
the  place  of  long  promised  reforms,  re- 
organii  ation.  and  popular  government 
tmder  i  written  constitution:  the  con- 
fttitutio  1  was  produced  finally  more  as  a 
sop  to  \mencan  public  opinion  than  as 
an  insrument  of  enlig*^tened  popular 
govern  nent. 

In  ail  editorial  published  In  the  New 
York  Post  Home  News  Wednesday. 
March  30,  that  newspaper  declared: 

By  n<iw  it  should  not  be  necnasary  to  re- 
mind tJ  lC  moet  fumbling  ol  old  hands  that 
a  VDU  c  [  BO  cocadencs  has  alrsady  been  rag- 
it  natknallst  crew. 
Not  by  lour  State  Department  which  might 
have  cc  itinued  to  support  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  hia  henchmen  until  they  had  plundered 
China  ta  krc  of  all  democracy  and  gold,  but  by 
the  noo  -Coounumst  Chinese  people.  By  the 
the  pea«ants.  the  intellectuals,  the 
^  rho  loat  faith  in  the  natkmallst  fight 
many  nationalist  1  ^ders  sat  in  silks 
at  hom(  \  fattening  on  black-market  proAta 
and  Ian  [uldly  waring  their  secret  police  into 
repreaalfe  action. 

of  daydreaming  that  any  moment 
will  return  on  a  white  steed  to 
people  back  to  his  discredited  and 
kpCy  cause,  the  alleged  China  experts  might 
better  c  itch  up  on  their  reading. 

Home    News    correspondent    Robert 

that    normally    progovem- 

demandlttg 

rafuaed  to  extend  the 

fWrtlMT  aid.    Thtj  argue  that 

would  gtve  the  Nanking 

iMance  of  strength  which  It 

thus  fatcf  ully  "^««fTrinTntng 

must  be  appropriated  for 
iwMtnt  aaatime  complete 
the  apendlug.     Through  the  set- 
lllBg  tft^.  Mr  Truman  may  discern  the  need 


becauae 


Poet 


to  spend  the  full  rum  on  relief — end  relief 
aJone — for  the  nctinured  Chinese  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  have  complete 
faith  tn  the  abiUty  of  the  Chinese  people 
to  find  their  way  to  a  democratic  way  of 
life:  I  am  glad,  in  reality,  that  the  bill 
pa.ssed  over  my  protest  vote. 

But  I  had  to  voice  that  protest  against 
corruption,  reaction,  and  stupidity  in  the 
nationalist  government. 


GoTcnimcat  Propagaada 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  >nw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOCSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  21, 1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  task  force  report  on  public  welfare, 
prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Organ- 
ization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government,  and  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  letter 
of  transmittal  from  former  President 
Hoover,  devotes  a  part  of  the  report  to 
Government  propaganda.  Under  unan- 
imous consent  heretofore  granted,  I  in- 
sert as  a  part  of  my  remarks  that  part  of 
the  task  force  report  dealing  with  the 
self-serving  propaganda  emanating  from 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  follows: 

Old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  has  given 
a  long -existing  problem  of  American  Govern- 
ment a  new  significance  in  a  new  political 
setting.  The  problem  Is:  To  what  extent 
should  administrative  agencies  use  funds 
not  specifically  appropriated  for  the  particu- 
lar purpose  to  promote  the  extension  of  a 
program  beyond  the  limits  thus  far  estab- 
lished for  it  by  the  Congraaa.  and  thus  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Coogrcaa  as  a  whole  atul 
sometimes  on  individual  Congressmen  in 
particular  to  support  the  extension?  A  close 
liaison  between  the  administrative  agency 
and  private  individuals  or  organizations  may 
develop  in  such  a  way  that  the  private  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  carry  on  the  activi- 
ties which  would  be  patently  improper  for 
administrative  officers  on  the  pay  roll  of  tbe 
agency,  but  the  material  which  they  use  has 
been  prepared  for  them  by  these  oOcers  who 
may  be  privy  to  the  proposed  xise. 

The  division  of  powers  t>etween  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congreas  increase  the  complex- 
ity of  this  problem.  The  Constitution  makes 
It  the  duty  of  the  President  to  "recommend 
to  their  conakUratlon  (the  tiro  Houses  of 
Congress)  such  naaaaurea  as  be  shall  Judge 
neccaaary  and  aapacttntt"  (art.  n,  sec.  3).  If 
the  Preatdent  has  recommended  a  program 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  he  may 
raise  no  objection  to  the  activities  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  under  him  In  promot- 
ing that  program.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  tn  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law"  (art. 
I,  sec.  S)  and  the  Congress  has  specifically 
const  Itated  tt  a  criminal  offense  to  use  ap- 
propriations to  pay  for  personal  services  to 
Influence  Members  of  rnngrsw  to  favor  or 
oppose  legislation  (41  Slaft.  •». 

If  this  provlskin  of  tbe  criminal  law  u  to 
be  enf  creed  the  aetloB  most  be  taken  by  the 
Attorney  Ocneral.  the  Presklrat's  own  ap- 
pointee who  holds  oAce  at  his  pleasure.  The 
Comptroller      General,      the      congressional 
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watchdog  of  the  Treasury,  does  not  have  the 
mechanisms  for  getting  at  the  situation.  . 
Salary  for  tbe  position  has  been  properly 
provided  by  law  and  hence  payments  to  the 
inctimbent  are  approved  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  accounts.  It  is  entirely  impractica- 
ble for  the  Comptroller  General  to  determine 
the  actual  activities  of  employees  as  distin- 
guished from  their  nominal  ones  and  to  with- 
hold payment  of  salaries  because  the  activi- 
ties actually  carried  on  were  prohibited  by 
law.  The  facts  often  do  not  come  to  light 
iintil  after  all  payments  have  been  made  and 
accounts  finally  settled.  They  generally 
eonie  out  after  the  event  and  through  con-^ 
mwailnniil  Investigation. 

Although  this  situation  has  always  pre- 
sented some  difficulties,  it  has  l)ecome  in- 
creasingly important  in  recent  years  vrith  the 
advent  of  new  philosophies  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  state  in  relation  to  econonilc 
and  social  policies.  In  the  administrative 
branch,  both  in  political  and  in  permanent 
civil-service  positions,  are  a  substantial 
number  of  employees  considerably  to  the 
left  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Some  of  them  appear  to  have  a  con- 
viction that  it  is  their  duty  to  attempt  to  In- 
fiuence  Congress  and  in  interpreting  and 
applying  laws  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in 
achieving  the  reforms  in  which  they  believe. 
They  are  not  satisfied  to  act  and  administer 
within  the  intent  of  Congreas.  The  experts 
In  the  executive  establishments,  according  to 
this  philosophy,  know  more  and  are  better 
equipped  than  the  Congressmen,  and  the 
view  IS  net  accepted  that  the  experts  should 
be  on  tap  but  not  on  top. 

Such  attitudes  affect  Ixjth  the  research 
work  and  the  publications  of  some  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  most  common  mani- 
festation Is  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the 
material  that  will  popularize  a  program  and 
lead  to  its  expansion  and  to  play  down  the 
material  that  might  raise  opposition  to  it. 
The  office  of  the  actuary  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Agency  has,  for  example,  prepared  a 
nimiber  of  studies  of  the  tiltlmate  costs  of 
old-age  and  survivors  Insutrance.  showing  a 
future  magnitude  so  great  that  they  may 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  economic  and 
social  system.  They  have  not  been  widely 
publicized  or  popularized.  What  has  been 
widely  publicized  is  the  benefits  which  people 
get  from  the  system  and  the  need  for  more 
extended  coverage,  higher  benefits,  and  more 
Uberal  ellgibUlty  provisions.  Very  little  has 
bs«i  done  to  dispel  an  apparently  prevalent 
notion  that  the  present  taxes  of  1  percent 
on  the  employee  and  1  percent  on  the  em- 
ployer vrlll  supply  the  benefits. 

Such  a  course  might  be  more  excxisable  if 
the  problems  of  financing  an  old-age  retire- 
ment system  were  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge.   On  the  contrary  real  understanding  is 
exceptional  rather  than  general.    One  of  the 
most  co:nmon  ideas  is  that  the  excess  of  re- 
ceipts over   benefit   payments   in   the   early 
years  of  the  system  is  at  least  evidence  of 
BOhrency  if  not  that  the  system  can  afford  to 
•  pay  much  more  liberal  t)enefiti  withotit  in- 
creases  in  taxes.     The   question  should  be 
raised   as  to   whether   In   a  democracy   the 
government  should  not  present  to  the  people 
In  clear  and  simple  form  an  analysis  of  all 
the  problems  Involved  and  of  their  ultimate 
social  and  economic  implications.    The  sys- 
tem has  its  benefits  and  its  costs,  and  tbe 
should   decide  whether  the   benefits 
th  the  costs.    More  specifically,  initial 
opposition   to   a   means   test   is   almost   in- 
stinctive, but  there  appears  to  be  very  little 
general  understanding  of  the  degree  of  con- 
trol ovtr  the  earnings  of  ttie  people  that  will 
tttttanately  result  from  a  unTveraal  BO-mcans 
teat  system  paying  sutjstantial  twneflts.     If 
tfaa  ilagmi  of  control  was  widely  understood. 
tt  MMBB  poatfble  that  large  numbers  cf  dU- 
aens  would  desire  an  unbiased  and  comprt' 


rtudy  of  tbe  poealbiHt1ea  of  derelop- 
tng  a  means  test  which  win  be  stripped  of 
most  of  the  old  features  which  aoooont  for 
Its  disrepute. 


T. 


Interriew  With  Hoa.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
of  Florida,  on  tkc  Pros^am  '*Meet  the 
Press" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  csoecu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  7  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  RUSSET  I.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccobd  a  very  in- 
teresting and  educational  radio  program 
entitled  "Meet  the  Press."  in  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] was  interviewed  by  several  news- 
paper reporters,  on  March  4,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn 
the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Aiorotrwcia.  From  Washington.  D.  C,  news 
center  of  the  world.  Mutual  brings  ycu  the 
most  revealing  half  hour  In  radio— Meet  the 
Press.  America's  press  conference  of  the  air. 

We  invite  you  to  listen  to  an  unrehearsed 
and  spontaneous  pnaa  eoattnnce.  as  four 
of  your  country'*  aoe  reporters  fire  ques- 
tions at  Senator  Trisaiiii  L.  HotxairD,  of 
Florida,  who  Is  taking  an  Important  place  In 
the  Senate  filibuster  now  in  ftiU  swing. 

Each  week  Mutual  presents  Meet  the  Press 
In  cooperation  with  the  editors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merciny,  one  of  America's  most  fearless, 
outspoken,  and  stimulating  magailnaa  Oar 
press  conference  will  begin  In  just  a  moment. 

What  about  the  filibuster?  Has  It  a  le- 
gitimate place  in  a  democratic  government? 
Is  it.  as  iu  defenders  claim,  a  protection  for 
a  minority  against  an  aU-powerful.  hard- 
hitting majority?  Or  has  it  become,  as  its 
opponents  Insist,  a  device  whaseby  a  tuyMtful 
of  vrrong-headed.  willful  legMaton  can  de- 
feat the  will  of  the  people?  Is  the  filibuster 
the  best  guaranty  of  free  dlsciisslon  and  de- 
liberation In  democratic  legislative  halls? 
Or  is  it  a  travesty  upon  the  whole  democratic 
process,  leaving  the  door  open  to  tbe  tyranny 
of  a  backward  minority?  Once  again,  as  so 
many  times  tn  the  past,  lines  sre  drawn  in 
the  Senate  for  a  battle  over  the  Issue  of  the 
fUlbuster.  This  time  the  battle  wUl  be  more 
hard-foiight  than  ever  before.  A  large  part 
of  President  Tniman's  program  Is  at  stake. 
The  administration  is  determined  to  bring 
the  filibuster  under  control  before  the  highly 
controversial  civil -rights  bills  are  presented 
for  passage.  The  southern  legislators  In  the 
Senate  know  that  tlielr  only  hope  In  keeping 
these  bills  from  beccnning  law  is  in  maintain- 
ing tbe  age-old  right  of  the  upper  Hotise  to 
tmltmltcd  debate.  They  will  fight  to  tbe 
last  man  figi>*"Tt  any  i^t^f  In  the  rules. 
An  Important  partlelpaDt  In  the  fight  Is 
Senator  Homuvo.  of  PIcrlda.  whoa*  eoOMCue, 
Senator  Pcma.  is  wtth  the  adBBlnlstattkm 
and  against  him.  He  is  here  tonight  to 
answer  v^me  of  tlie  questions  you  would  ask 
if  you  vtrere  here. 

And  now.  here  is  the  weU-known  com- 
m«atator.  Albert  Warner,  to  welcome  Senator 
HoiXAivD  and  the  gentleman  of  the  prtss. 

Mr.  WASxia.  Welcome,  everybody,  to  an- 
other weekly  news  oMiferenee.  Seated 
around    the    press    table    are:    Lawrence    E. 


Splvak.  of  tbe  American 
Marquis  Chllds.  of  United 
CarttOD.  of  the  Miami  Daily  News:  and 
R.  LauUer.  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily  Wotkt. 
who  this  week  won  a  Wendell  L.  WiUUe 
award  in  Negro  Journalism.  Facing  tbe  press 
table  is  Senator  Srasssan  L.  Bollaivo.  Demo- 
crat, of  Florida.  He  Is  a  lavryer.  a  former 
judge,  and  a  stxident  of  the  law.  He  waa 
Governor  of  Florida  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  Senate  In  IM«.  He's  a  vet- 
eran of  active  service  In  the  First  World  Wsr 
and  a  winner  of  the  Distinguished  Serrlea 
Cross.  Senator  Hollaitd  has  been  a  leader 
this  week  In  tlie  fight  against  a  new  Senate 
rule  to  limit  debate.  After  speaking  for  3 
hours,  he  fortified  himself  vrith  a  glass  at 
Florida  orange  juice  and  continued  on  for  1 
hour  and  52  —*»—*—  more,  but  always  on 
the  subject  and  always  with  logic.  After 
speaking  that  long,  he  may  be  excused 
liavlng  a  rather  hoarse  throat  tonight, 
the  President  has  entered  the  fight  ivgtaic 
limitation  of  debate  by  a  simple  majority 
vote.  And  In  the  background  of  the  conflict 
lies  the  waiting  dvU-rlghu  leglalattnin. 

I  see  Mr.  Chllds  has  the  first  qtiasttoo. 

Mr.  CHn-os.  Senator  Holuuto,  you  talk  a 
lot  about  imllmlted  debate  and  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate.  Bxrt  when  does  iinllmited 
debate  become  a  fUlbuster,  and  vrUl  you 
please  for  us  define  the  word  "flllbtister"? 

Senator  Homun.  WeU.  Mr.  Gbttda,  tha 
matter  of  defining  a  ffilbaater  dapaoda  oa 
who's  defining  it.  We  speak  of  tmUmltad 
debate  because  we're  given  that  right,  wa 
are  proud  to  have  that  right,  we  feel  that 
It's  worth  something  to  our  States  snd  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  we  think  that  it's 
not  only  legitimate,  but  it  was  one  of  tboaa 
features  that  was  in  mind  when  the  Senile 
was  set  up.  and  ttiat  tor  128  years  there 
vras  no  departure  from  the  role  that  there 
should  be  no  limitation  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  except  during  the  War  Between  the 
States,  and  then  only  as  to  vrar  measures. 

Mr.  Canjjs.  But  there  is  something  eallad 
a  fUibiister.  Isnt  there.  Senator?  WlHk 
Is  it? 

Senator  Hoixand.  Mr.  ChUds,  the  fUibxister 
la  a  term  used  by  people  who  dont  like  to 
go  vqp  against  nn"T"<t*<<  debate,  particularly 
when  they  dont  have  sound  argumenu  to 
meet  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  con- 
ducting what  the  critics  caU  a  filibuster. 
In  this  instance  I  think  it's 
for  anyone  to  speak  of  what^ 
so  far  in  this  debate  as  a  fUlboater. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  7  liav«  spolOTi  oat 
of  around  22.  and  each  of  than  oomes  from 
a  separate  State.  There  are  several  other 
States  whose  Sens  tors  haven  t  been  heard 
at  all,  and  tinder  our  belief  that  the  Senate 
is  the  {secxiliar  forum  where  the  States  are 
given  the  right  to  be  heard  throtigh  their 
Senators,  we  havent  even  made  a  beginning 
as  yet.  And  so  I  think  that  it  was  s  tra- 
vesty when,  on  the  occasion  that  Senator 
GBoaGX  rose  to  ills  feet  the  other  day  to 
make  the  first  speech,  a  44-minute  speech, 
that  the  papers  all  blazoned  out  with  the 
news  that  the  aoatbani  imnwatev  bad  begun. 
Now  that's  simply  i  Idkwfcw 

Mr.  Sftvak.  Well,  Senator.  utmOf  fWI 
are  out  to  stop  a  vote.  You  arent  oofc  }Drt 
to  clarify  an  issue  and  get  a  vote — you're 
otit  to  stop  tills  vote  from  being  taken  on 
the  amendment.    Isnt  that  so? 

Senator  Hm  i  ^rr  Mr.  Spivak.  we  are  ottt 
to  beat  the  fb"»»g^  of  the  rule,  and  we  doat 
evm  kaaw  fti  what  shape  a  vote  might  finally 
be  pi  saanf  art  We  know  tiiat  while  tiie  com- 
mittee lias  reported  ta  a  resolution  to  per- 
fect, as  tliey  call  It,  tlie  two-tiilrds  cloture 
rule,  we  know  that  tbe  majority  leader. 
Senator  Lucas,  and  the  majority  whip.  Sen- 
ator Mtxss.  and  the  Vice  President  of  tlM 
United  States,  and  the  President  of  tlM 
United  States  apparratly  all  want  a  oaa- 
jority  cloture  of  one  kind  or  another.  And 
they're   not   even   together — eoms  of   them 
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tnm  tbc 

h»v«  apoUan  on 

to  ipMli.    TlMr«>« 

dmexif  acaUurt 

mrwo  or 

vto>* 

■o  by  BO 
h««v  V*  trwpaflMd  or  in  any  way 

op  to  no* 
LMmoL  Do  yoo  ihlnH.  Bcnaior.  that 
Ikon  who  fraaaod  tba  pnacnt  ciotura 
IB  1*1T  tntitxl  ttat  ttaa  SanaU  alMWld 
a  rute  frhleli  «a«M  cnaM*  Mo-CMHto 
of  flanatora  Toaag  to  limit  tfataaia  «i  aaf 
■•MHr  beiur*  the  Sanatat 

Banator  Houjom.  That's  a  good  quaattoB- 
It's  a  questicm  tbat  I  wlab  I  could  answer 
if.  I  «am*t  ban.  I  knew  aoma  ot 
ilMlBfHtobad  f^illi  III!  II  Thtj  wara 
the  ftoaat  itataamcn  that  we'va  prc^ 
in  this  world — I  mean.  In  thli  Natkm— 
and  tfa  vary  hard  far  ma  to  i 
tmw»  veup  of  both 

faUad  to  M«  thMe  two  defacta 
hava  eoma  ta.  partlcvilarly  when  thera 
la  m  the  Scnata  mica,  and  was  then,  a  prorl- 
Mon  that  an  asMartmant  or  motfcm  to  cer- 
rtct  tL«  Jouraal  wa»  a  prtvttafid  motl— 
Btttiad  to  brtac  at  any 
to  doaa  any  poattton  on  that.  I 
Itta  to  eall  yoor  attenttan  to  tha  tact 
tiM  daf  acta  In  thla  rule  appeared  while 
at  the  men  on  thet  comintttee  wara 
of  the  Senate.  And  we  hava 
that  they  tried  to  correct  or 
asrenfthen  the  rule.  And  we're  farced  to  the 
eoncloatoo  cither  that  they  knew  that  tha 
dcfecu  ««■•  ttaarw  wftan  the  rule  was  pre- 
pared aad  adop«d  or  tbat  when  the  defacta 
appeal  ed  they  bad  foiUMl  that  the  rule  waa 
▼tclous.  and  that  they  dldnt  care  to  attempt 
to  perfect  it.  ana  at  the  two.  because  cer- 
ot  Uhbi  aaar  apoke  up  to  correct 


Mr  CsauoM  Senstor.  varlOBB  — nhara  at 
the  preaa  fallery  today,  in  tBlltfaif  to  Senatora 
froos  off  the  floor,  got  the  very  definite  tm- 
froaa  a  greaa  aMny  of  them  that 
md  tMa  attempt  to  change 
the  rulaa  baataB.  aad  tfeBt  U  a  vote  was  pat 
ly.  the  ao-aaOatf  aootbam  group  w«juld 
won  IB  vtaar  at  that  fact.  U  tt  la  a 
fact,  would  yon  not  be  artning  to  have  a 
wou  toBMROw  or  Tuaaday  or  Ifooday  or  at 
any  Time  qb  thla  qtieatkn? 

•asBMr  Uaujun.  iate.  we'd  have  been 
gtad  to  bB«a  a  vote  today.  4b«  ao  far  aa 
we're  ooaeamad.  If  tba  v(4e  eouM  bave  coma 
by  our  merely  iloppAiig.  wa  would  hsve 
It.  But  aa  to  arbat  the  vote  will 
actually  be  when  tt  doea  come.  I  have  no 
Idea  Tou  muat  remeoiber  that  with  tha 
naaldent  and  the  Tlce  President  and  the 
■ia>arlTT  leaders  all  in  thU  fight,  that  sU  of 
material  Is  agaliist  us.  and  tbat 
M  fact  that  we  might  have  baao 
ta  aaoandaaey  today,  wbleh  I  brileea  to  be 
tba  fact,  shouldn't  make  us  feel  that  we've 


Mttla  by  any  manner  of  meana.  and 
aofeal. 

Well.  Saaator.  are  you  tntl- 
tbat  PrasMaat 

bla  own  cvumT 

Mo;  1  baveo't  tnttmatad 


tha 
toiay  froM  what  It 

Wall,  there  were  several 
yaaryjdf  and  today 
vbtcb  «taHf<buud.  I  cbMk  t*  btttar  tiM 
sltuaikM  Mow.  what  wttt  bappaa  from  aov 
OB  «•  a  B  OBly  wait  to  sea. 

Mr.  Cmoa.  Id  Ilka  to  sak  you.  Senator 
Boujun  why.  In  yovr  optBlon,  your  colleagtia 
•HMisv  PVMB  ukaa  aa  oppoalta  aund  from 
yoB.  ■)  's  a  aouthern  lenatar  from  f:  >rlda 
Wby  doi  B  he  disagree  with  fOBf 

SensUir  HoLLswa.  Why.  Mr.  Childs.  1 
oouldnt  poaslbty  anawer  that,  except  upon 
tba  theiry  tbat  he  eonsclentlotaaly  bellavea 
bi  tba  c  (bar  aide  of  the  quastloo.  I  aeeoMl 
to  hbB  mt»  qtialtty  ol  food  ooaaeiaBca.  wbleh 
I  thlak  svary  tenator  mmn  aooortf  to  avary 

Mr.  8  mrsK.  lanatar.  InaUad  of  the  two- 
thirds  c  r  majority  provlaJon.  wotild  you  be 
willing  '  o  accept  a  provMon  that  would  give 
you  the  unlimited  right  to  debate,  continue 
tba  iBil  nlted  right  to  rebate,  aa  long  as 
JOB  alBi  k  to  the  subjactf 

Banat  ir  Hotx*irD.  Tou  mean  a  relevancy 
provtslo  1? 

Mk'.  8)  1VAX   Tes.  sir. 

Sanai  r  Bolumv.  Well,  that  tsnt  before 
us  no* ,  Mr.  Splrak.  I  have  frequently 
thought  of  that.  It  might  be  the  answer 
to  this  1  rhole  situation.  I  did.  in  my  speech 
yesterds  f.  aa  you  may  recall,  state  that  not 
only  I.  but  I  thought  the  southern  group 
M  a  wl  ole,  would  be  agreeable  to  support 
the  8tej  mis  resolution,  which  proceeded  to 
clear  U]  i  sll  the  defects  but  to  cut  down 
the  nuE  >ber  against  whom  cloture  could  be 
voted  to  not  to  exceed  10,  on  the  theory 
that  «M  didn't  want  a  smsll  obstreperous 
group  1«  ft  In  position  where  they  might  hurt 
the  MatI  jn  In  time  of  grave  emergency.  And 
10.  you  know.  Is  n  considerable  number. 
They  m  ght  represent  the  five  most  populous 
BUtea  li  the  Nation  with  nearly  50.000,000 
people. 

Mr.  ^  sama.  May  I — may  I  suggest  at  this 
point — ( lon't  the  present  rules  provide  that 
there  n  iiat  be  relevancy  in  speech  making? 
Dont  yi  u  have  to  keep  to  the  subject  under 
the  pre  lent  rules,  if  you  have  a  presiding 
oAeer  ^  ^ho  taierprets  them  strictly? 

Benat  w  Houjutd.  Certainly  not.  Certainly 
not.  Mr.  Warner.  If  that  were  the  case,  then 
a  Senate  t  with  a  meaeage  of  tremendous  Im- 
portanc*  i  to  his  people,  and  something  which 
he  felt  should  by  all  means  be  promptly 
called  tit  the  attention  of  the  Nation,  would 
be  precl  ided  and  shut  off  from  doing  so  just 
by  the  (endency,  perhaps,  of  some  inconae- 
quentia  measure.  So  that  there  is  no  rule 
at  thU    Ime  of  that  kind  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SnvAK.  I  was  going  to  say  that  Td 
tmdersti  lod  that  there  was  a  Senate  rule 
baaed  o  a  Jefferaon's  Manual  which  states 
no  one  Is  to  speak  Unpertlnently  or  beside 
the  que  itlon  superfluously  or  tediously,  and 
I  Just  ^  ronder  whether  that  has  been  en- 
forced. Evidently  it  hasnt,  and  has  gone 
by  defai  It. 

Senat  rr  Rollawv.  I  think  It's  been  enforced 
during  his  debate,  because  I  don't  believe 
anytMdy,  certainly  on  our  side,  has  spoken 
either  t<  dloualy.  impertinently,  or  beside  the 
qucstlot 

Mr.  8i  rvAK.  Senator.  Senator  Rrssnx.  your 
Modar  li  i  thla  fight,  has  said.  "We  shall  show 
tbat  tb  I  prsasnt  rules  of  debate  have  been 
prodUtl  ve  of  more  good  than  harm."  Do 
yon  agrw  with  that  sUtement 

8anat<  ir  Hollaho.  Entirely. 


Mr,  snvAK.  Well,  can  you  name  a  recent 
t"T*""~  where  that  haa  been  so?  Where  a 
dabou  haa  baea  atopped  tbat  has  been  pro- 
tttactlve.  tbat  baa  gone  on  that  haa  beeo 
pvodactlva  of  real  good? 

■aaator  Houjktn  Well,  there's  a  long  list 
at  liglilamin  to  which  ckHure  baa  b««n  at. 
to  bo  Pfptttd,  tm4  than  before  tba 
of  alottire  wm  aioptad.  In  t*17,  tbetw^ 
•  ooBHtfarabie  liet  of  aitaoiptad  l««lalattoB 
which  waa  atopped  by  toBf  debeto,  aad  I  be. 
Uave  whea  you  read  that..  youH  oobm  to  the 

BO  booB  nothing  bimnI 
§o  etoppod.  Aa  a  mattar  of 
fact,  staoe  thla  rale  waa  sdopted.  It  is  sbso« 
luuly  a  detnonstrable  fact  that  notblng  baa 
been  stopped  axotpc  thcae  three  meaoarea 
which  are  moat  oftaa  BMStiOBed  In  tbU  so- 
called  civu-n^hu  profroat.  How.  while  It's 
true  tbat  two  or  three  other  measurm  were 
■topped  for  the  time  being,  they  became  law 
and  became  law  shortly,  and  there  la  nothing 
that  haa  been  held  up  alace  1917  under  this 
rule  and  denied  paraoaoBt  paaaage.  except 
tbaaa  three  itema  which  are  ao  offenalve  to 
tbo  Boutb.  tu  laws,  its  custom,  tu  philoaopby, 
and  which  we  believe  wlU  very  greatly  bona 
ua  and  turn  us  backward  In  tba  tramondoos 
progress  that  we've  made  on  our  path  of  good 
will  and  tmderatanding.  In  which  both 
races  have  prograased  greatly. 

Mr.  LAtrrm.  In  the  light  of  your  oppoai- 
tlon.  Senator,  to  any  change  In  the  cloture 
rule  except  the  Stennls  proposal.  I'm  won* 
derlnt;  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  make 
any  concessions  on  the  civil -rights  program 
first. 

Senator  Holland.  Tes.  I  certainly  am.  I 
was  one  of  those  10  southern  Senators  who. 
you  recall.  Joined  to  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  would  take 
care  of  the  poll-tax  question.  And  we  think 
that's  the  only  legal  way  to  approach  it,  that 
is,  from  Washington,  the  only  legal  way  to 
approach  it.  except  by  handling  through  the 
several  States,  seven  States  I  believe  it  is. 
who  still  have  the  poll  tax.  That  is.  I  think 
can  be  properly  stated  to  be.  a  ooncesalon. 

Mr  Lautixb.  On  the  matter  of  antllynch- 
Ing.  I'm  wondering  whether  you  would  favor 
Federal  action  in  cases  where  persons  are 
taken  from  law-enforcement  oOteers,  where 
they  are  stispected  of  crime,  and  are  lynched 
without  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  the 
community  in   which  the  lynching  occurs. 

Senator  Holland.  No;  I  wouldn't,  because 
I  think  you'd  get  no  good  results,  and  I  think 
you  d  get  very  bad  results.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  under  the  present  laws  and  under 
the  present  mandate  of  popular  opinion  in 
the  Southern  Statea  the  situation  is  so  good 
that  in  2  years  within  the  last  5  there  has 
been  only  one  lynching  In  each  of  those  2 
years — and  I  deplore  the  fact  that  there  wm 
one — I  say  that  you've  gone  far  beyond  what 
you  can  do  through  the  force  of  law.  and  that 
we've  made  the  progress  that  we've  made 
most  largely  through  good  will  and  through 
understanding  and  through  patience  and 
through  the  insistence  of  the  good  people  of 
both  races,  yours  and  mine,  that  this  blot 
shall  be  removed,  and  I  don't  believe  that 
there's  any  other  capital  offense  that  you  can 
mention  or  that  any  of  us  could  mention,  un- 
less It  Is  dueling,  which  has  been  so  nearly 
extinguished,  and  I'm  perfectly  willing  to 
put  up.  as  I  did  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  our 
record  in  the  South,  which  Is  so  vastly  better 
In  this  field,  against  the  record  of  some  other 
parts  of  the  Nation,  where  the  same  kind  of 
cause,  that  Is,  intense  race  feeling,  has  pro- 
voked race  rlota  and  other  dilBcultles  in  re- 
cent years,  as.  for  instance,  the  one  at  De- 
troit in  1»43,  when  34  people  were  kiUed  and 
471  wounded,  and  the  one  at  Harlem  that 
same  year,  when  5  were  killed  and  about  500 
wounded,  and  I'm  not  making  any  suBgestion 
of  criticism  against  thoae  communities,  rm 
sure  they  deplored  thoee  things  worse  than 
anybody  else  anywhere.  I'm  sure  that  they 
had  good  laws  and  good  enforcement  oScera. 
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But  tbla  thing  we're  talking  about,  this  mot* 
ter  of  race  hatred,  when  it  explodes.  Is  S0BM> 
thing  that  fllee  In  the  face  of  the  law.  It 
It  follow  the  law,  and  those  things 
't  happoa  booonao  thoro  waa  ao  law,  btit 
tboy  bappeaod  booooM  tbora  waa  a  eonlU' 
fratloB  Miot  COBM  too  quick  to  be  stopped. 

Mr,  BnvAX.  Wall,  Boaotor,  If  jroa'fo  mo. 
ceeded  In  bandUng  tbo  IfBCblaf  Mw  ••  w«U 
aa  yott  luiTt,  wbat  objoetloa  bairo  yoo  fot 
to  •  Ibw?  Tom  woat  taave  to  worry  about  tt 
•t  alL 

BenatorHoft&awo.  Mr,  Splvak,  bavtaf  served 
aa  ffoveraor  at  •  eouthem  Btau,  I  bboo  eeea 
the  empbaala  which  U  placed  by 
southern  governor,  by  every  attoraey 
eral.  by  the  law  oaforoeaMBt  oflcers  gen> 
eraUy.  by  the  good  people  la  geaeral,  upon 
fcufldftig  s  decent  record  boacd  on  fair  treat- 
BMBt  and  on  Justice  aad  on  insistence  that 
the  law  shall  prevail,  when  we're  standlag 
on  the  soundest  ground  that  people  can  stand 


on- 


Mr.  snvAK.  I  know,  but  Senator 

Senator   Bollaxp.  That   is,   a  good   eon- 


Mr.  BnvAK.  We  have  a 

Seaator  BotXAjro.  And  my  point — let  me 
conchide  my  answer,  please,  sir — my  point  Is 
that  to  inject  comptilsion  here  from  outside, 
voted  by  people  who  haven't  the  slightest 
understanding  of  this  problem,  will  take  us 
oS  of  tbat  good,  sound  rock  of  sound  con- 
aetence,  and  instead  will  put  tu  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  do  something — and  we  won't 
get  anywhere 

Mr.  SnvAK.  Senator — Senator,  all  laws 

Senator  Holland.  On  that  basis. 

Mr.  Sptvak.  All  laws  are  compulsion.  We 
have  a  Federal  lynching  law  today,  and  that 
hasn't  bothered  you  fellows  too  much.  Why 
should  you  worry  on  any  Federal  kidnapping 
law?  Why  should  you  worry  about  a  lynch- 
ing law,  especially  If  you've  handled  the 
lynching  matter  so  well? 

Senator  Holland.  The  Federal  kidnapping 
law.  If  I  understand  it.  relates  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  kidnapped  persons  across  State  lines, 
and  Is  built  on  the  thought  that  here's  an 
Interstate  matter.  There's  no  such  point  as 
that  at  all  In  the  antllynchlng  law.  I'd  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  an  antllynchlng 
law  which  would  include  only  that  element 
of  Federal  jurisdiction,  because  I  think  you'd 
be  building  en  sound  grounds. 

Mr.  Chojis.  Senator  Holland,  leading  off 
this  question  on  which  you  are  so  very  sensi- 
tive, don't  you  feel  your  party's  come  in  here, 
the  Democratic  Party,  with  the  tremendous 
promises  your  President  has  made — I  say 
"your  President"  advisedly — dont  you  feel 
this  unlimited  debate — I  wont  call  it  fili- 
buster— is  going  to  hold  up  vital  measures — 
rent  control.  Etiropean  aid.  and  so  on — that 
will   destroy   your   party   in   Congress? 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Childs.  if  that  re- 
sults, it  won't  be  the  fault  of  the  southern 
Senators-^— 

Mr.  Cirn.Ds.  Well,  it  doesn't  matter  whose 
fault  it  is 

Senator  Hoixand.  Let  me  conclude  my  an- 
awer  

Mr.  CHtLOs.  I'm  talking  about  your  party — 
you're  a  Democrat,  aren't  you? 

Senator  Holland.  Tou  bet  I  am  a  Democrat. 
And  I've  supported  the  President  and  I've 
supported  the  party.  But  let  me  tell  you 
this — that  I'm  one  of  thoee  who  foresaw  the 
coming  of  this  question,  and  after  talking 
to  the  leadeva  and  getting  nothing  out  of 
talk,  I  addraaaed  a  letter— «  formal  letter- 
to  the  majority  leader  now.  Senator  Ldcas. 
on  January  13.  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  this  fight  were  precipitated  now. 
that  those  who  preciplUted  it  would  have 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  knocking  down 
the  chance  for  bringing  up  other  lu^MStant 
legislation.  And  notwithstanding  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  many  splendid 


Beaators  la  the  South  and  elsewhere  in  our 
party  agreed  with  that,  the  leadership  in- 
sleta  OB  bttttlnff  lU  bead  into  a  wall— I  think 
you  aaw  the  cartoon  In  the  Btar  the  other 
day  which  shows  so  dearly  that  that's  what's 
BolDf  OB  they're  butting  their  head  Into  a 
wall,  aad  they've  doae  it  after  aotlee  aad 
kaowledB*  of  what  woe  apt  to  boppoa. 

Mr.  CiMtaom.  ■eootor,  wo  looofalae.  of 
oouno,  tlMl  fov  Mt  ao  OMBoerat  aad  that 
fOM  oivpertod  tlM  nvoMM-Sorkley  ticket 
la  the  laet  eleetloB.  X  want  to  aek  yo«  tMi 
queetloa— the  Preetdeat,  Mr,  Tntaiaa,  oad 
Mr.  lorkley  carried  riorlda,  aa  they  did  all 
eicept  four  of  the  other  eouthern  States. 
Dd  fOtt  think  that  victory  tndlcatea  public 
eitpport  of  evcrythlnff  la  the  DeaK>cratlc 
platform? 

Senator  Bollawd.  Mot  at  all,  Mr.  Carlton. 
II  the  Ooremor — the  then  Oovemor  of  Flor- 
ida— this  Is  my  bumble  Judgment — and  my- 
self, the  Junior  Bcnator  from  Florida,  and 
the  six  ConcreasBMn,  all  of  whom  had  uken 
the  eame  position  that  I  had,  and  the  six 
Cablaet  aiembers,  who  are  elected  every  4 
peore  juot  like  the  toveraor,  aad  auBMrous 
eooatjr  oSeers  throofbout  the  Bute,  had  aot 
stood  loyally  by  the  party  even  though  we 
were  not  In  accord  with  this  civil-rights 
program,  and  not  In  accord  with  at  least  otM 
other  thing  In  the  platform,  the  State  would 
not,  in  my  humble  Judgment,  have  remained 
In  the  Democratic  colunm.  Toull  recall 
that  our  party  got  only  a  plurality  down 
there  this  last  time.  Jake,  and  that  the 
Republicans  were  right  closely  on  our  heels, 
and  that  the  so-called  Dixlecrat  Party  also 
got  a  quite  heavy  vote  In  Florida. 

Mr.  Caxlton.  Well,  Benator,  I  understand 
that  there's  some  consideration,  or  at  least 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  President 
cotild  dissipate  a  great  many  misimderstand- 
Ings  about  his  program  and  about  his  per- 
sonality should  he  make  a  trip  tlirough  the 
South,  similar  to  the  one  he  made  throtigh 
the  Midwest,  or  the  several  he  made  throtigh 
the  Midwest  prior  to  the  last  election.  What 
do  you  think  the  reception  wotild  be  that 
the  southerners  would  give  to  President  Tru- 
man should  he  make  such  a  trip? 

Senatcv^  Holland.  Why.  Jake,  well  give  him 
the  same  courteous,  cordial  reception  which 
we  always  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I'm  leaving  here  tonight  by  plane 
to  meet  the  President  and  others  next  Tues- 
day morning  at  RcUlns  College,  where  he'll 
receive  an  honorary  degree.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  placed  his  out-of-town 
White  House  there.  He  certainly  would  re- 
ceive cordial  welcome  In  Florida,  and  Tm 
sure  in  every  other  Southern  State  where 
hospitality  is  part  of  our  nature. 

Mr.  Caslton.  Well,  don't  you  think  he 
would  render  a  real  service  to  his  party  and 
to  the  Nation  should  he  make  such  a  trip? 

Senator  Holland.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Waxxes.  Supposing  he  makes  such  a 
trip  berating  the  Eighty-first  Congress? 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  that's  his  prtvl- 
lefe — that's  his  privilege. 

Mr.  LAtrnza.  Do  you  think.  Senator  Hol- 
land, that  the  Democratic  Party  is  duty- 
bound  to  carry  out  the  pledges  it  made  in 
the  platform  adopted  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia  last 
summer? 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  now  that — you've 
asked  a  question  that's  l»etty  big.  It — 
some  of  them  are.  People  who  were  elected 
njKoi  the  strength  of  that  {^tform  I  shoxild 
say  are.  There  are  many  of  tts  who  are  not 
In  that  pKKltlon.  I  personally  have  taken 
my  own  personal  position  against  civil  rights, 
both  when  I  ran  and  ever  since  rve  been  up 
here,  and  though  I  stayed  with  the  party 
I  made  It  very  crystal  clear  when  I  came  out 
to  stand  with  the  party  this  time  that  I 
wasn't  yielding  on  civil  rights  and  on  one 
other  question  with  which  you're  familiar. 


And  I  think  that  thoae  of  us  who  had  our 
own  platforms  and  were  elected  upon  them 
have  the  perfect  right  to  stand  upon  thoae 
platforms  and  records. 

as/,  vv  Aas0B»  BeaatOv*  asBy  s  aaa  v  tae  ao* 
tlon  in  tbo  BMMno  iotat  OobmMMoo  today 
la  reportiag  the  iHiiBlMrslliiii  bitl  wftbovt 
eoBoldorlag  aay  emeadBienfe  bee  that  bad 
•ay  eSoct  ob  the  BUbuiUr  §gti7 

■eaotor  aouAtn.  WeU.  X  bovoat 
of  tair  yt,  b<tt  I  ityild  tttoli  tt^wwild. 

Of  whot  a  tmAiotttf,  warldag  with  Ifeo  od* 
mlnietffMioa,  ota  do  to  boot 
rules  of  fair  piBjr  aad  of 
codure. 

Mr.  CKTLoe.  Otie  thlag  I'd  like  to  hear  you 
explain,  Benator  Mollawo,  aad  tbat  le  the 
fact  that  in  the  Bouthern  BUtes  the  Tru- 
man ticket  got  far  aiore  votes  than  the 
Mdeerat  ticket,  even  though  la  auny  StafeH 
the  Dixlecrat — the  Trumaa  ticket  was  barved 
from  the  ballot.  Don't  you  believe  tbat  tbat 
Indicates  that  the  southern  Setiators  repre- 
sent a  Bilaonty  of  tlM  South,  rather  than  a 
majority? 

Benator  Hollawb.  I  do  not.     I  think  If 

' you'll  check  the  BUtea  youll  find  that  la 

tbooe  BUtes  where  the  Ooreraors  and  the 


Important  BtaU  oBebda  aad  oovBty  oA> 

daU  went  Dixlecrat,  tbat  the  8UU  went 
Dixlecrat.  And  where  thoae  odklals  to  the 
contrary  suyed  with  the  party,  the  SUte 
sUyed  with  the  party.  And  I  think  that 
I'm  speaking  for  every  southern  State  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  In  every 
southern  State  Inaofar  as  I  know  they  were, 
when  I  say  that  they  are  oppoaed  to  this 
so-called  civil-rights  program,  because  they 
think  it  will  roll  back  the  tremendous  prog- 
rcas  which  we  made  In  this  field  and  of  which 
we're  very  proud.  And  we  think,  Mr.  Childs. 
that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressing their  approval  and  praiae  of  the 
fine  record  that  has  been  made  In  the  South. 

Mr.  Chxlos.  Well,  exactly,  you  fought  for 
antipoll  tax  legislation  in  Florida.  Why  do 
you  now  oppose  it  on  a  national  scale 
Senator? 

Senator  Holland.  I  certainly  don't.  I've 
offered  an  amendment  to  take  care  of  it.  but 
I'm  certainly  not  going  to  sumtort  a  sUtute 
which  I  believe  to  be  not  OBly  hopdeasly  im- 
constltutlonal.  but  an  entering  wedgi.  and 
an  Invitation  for  other  Federal  measures 
which  woxild  be  eqtiaUy  unconstitutional 
and  which  will  disturb  even  more  the  States' 
control  of  their  own  election  machinery. 

Mr.  SnvAK.  Senator,  the  South  has  been 
tranendonaly  cooeemed  with  the  constitu- 
tional issues  Involved.  Have  you  always 
been  so  concerned  with  the  Constitution  as 
you  are  today  in  this  issue — in  these  laaueay 

Senator  Holland.  Why,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sptvajc  I  mean  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats? What,  for  example,  have  you  done 
about  the  fifteenth  amendment?  Do  you 
think  the  South  has  attempted  to  enforce 
that? 

Setiator  Holland.  Now.  which  is  the  fif- 
teenth?   Just 


Mr.  Spivak.  The  fifteenth  amendment- 


Mr.  Wsama.  Mr.  Spivak.  I  sincerely  dont 
think  we've  got  time  to  go  into  that.  I'm 
sorry  to  interrupt,  but  we  must  bring  this 
to  a  close.  This  has  been  a  relatively  short 
time  In  which  to  air  the  views  o^  our  gueat — 
after  all,  he  kept  the  Senate  floor  fw  4 
hours  and  52  mlnutaa  yesterday.  But  we 
have  at  least  toiichcd  on  aome  of  the  high- 
llghu  cf  the  iasue  of  restricting  debate  in 
the  Senate.  We  leave  It  to  our  listeners  to 
decide  whether  the  raalstancc  to  limitatlcn 
of  debate  has  become,  as  Republican  Senator 
ToaxT  suggesu.  Just  arorda.  words,  words, 
or  reasonable  oppoaitloo  to  the  threau  of 
high-handed  action  by  an  uncompromising 
majority.  For  this  preaa  conference  ot  the 
air,  the  thanks  of  the  Mutual  network  go  to 
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yon.  SKWtor  anasASs  L  Hoixakv  of  Florida, 
■Btf  to  my  coOmcum  of  tb«  priw:  Lavrence 
Splrmk  at  tlM  fciwlon  Mnrorr:  Loul«  L»u- 
tler  of  the  AtUnU  D«Uy  World:  iohn  Owl- 
•OB  o(  ttM  Mteal  XMly  Mews,  and  Mu^ls 
CMUi  of  TTBltad  P— miM,  UntU 
tbla  la  TOUT  cort— pondtnt  Albert 
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EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 

or  CON  wBrrTCcrr 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  TH£  UKITKD  STATES 

Weii-nesday.  April  €  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  2<).  1949 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  hi 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcobd  an  address 
regarding  the  Eurcqiean  Cooperation  Ad- 
mlnlstratkm  and  the  European  recovery 
profrram,  by  Harold  O  Stagg,  editor  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  Letter,  before  the  Ex- 
port Managers*  Club,  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  New  York.  N.  Y..  on  March  23.  1949. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 
as  follows. 

Mr.  Chalmkan.  memben  of  the  Export 
■'  Qtfb,  aod  dUtln^lshed  guests,  I 
wy  plaand  by  your  inrltatlon  to  dla- 
wtth  yott  By  imprf  lon»  of  the  Euro- 
ary  prognun  and  the  operations 
of  the  ■conomtc  Cooperation  Administration, 
partleularly  as  they  relate  to  you  in  jrotir 
iNiatiMaB.  As  editor  at  the  Marshall  Plan 
Latter  I  have  some  knowledge  of  your  prob- 
lema.  and  of  the  problems  which  confront 
■CA. 

But  in  trying  to  explain  the  workings  of 
■uropean  raeo¥»ry  program  ob)ectlTely, 
Is  one  fact  wlileh  everyone  must  con- 
aider.  That  la.  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question — yours,  and  the  other  fellow's. 

I  could  probably  make  many  friends  by 
•aytag  that  BCA  is  a  foe.  not  a  friend,  of 
American  btMbMaa  And  I  believe  I  could 
document  that  statement  reasonably  well. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  could  say  with  equal 
emphasis  that  EGA  Is  a  friend,  not  a  foe.  of 
buatnesB.  And  I  ooold  easily  document  that 
•tatement.  too. 

But  neither  statement  would  be  wholly 
true.  ECA  is  mucb  too  aloof  front  the 
routine  problems  of  American  buslnesa  to 
bear  ao  human  a  label  as  friend  or  foe.  It 
Is  more  like  a  benevolent  tyrant.  Imperson- 
ally trying  to  guide  the  world  Into  the 
Utopian  snnstilne  of  economic  i»t)«perity  and 
poUtlcal  good  will. 

Ferhapa  tt  will  be  best  to  remind  you  at 
the  start  that  your  support  of  the  liiiinxaii 
recovery  program  is  not  a  matter  of  cbotoe. 
It's  a  matter  of  necessity.  To  use  a  homely 
and  undoubtedly  odious  comparison.  It's 
■oasthlng  like  paying  alimony  to  a  divorced 
wtte.  There's  a  lot  of  Jxistlflcatlon  for  tt. 
ytmTe  not  very  keen  about  It,  but  you'd 
MTtatnly  be  a  lot  wane  off  if  you  withheld 
ytnt  ■■pport. 

And  BO,  whatever  yoor  quarrel*  with  ECA. 
you've  got  to  continue  giving  it  your  support. 
Right  now  the  program  Is  primarily  a  Euro- 
pean recovery  program.  But  in  a  few  year* 
tt  may  well  beoome  a  vital  necessity  ■«  an 
American  prosperity  program,  or  even  an 
American    recovery   program. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the 
■ttuatloo  we  are  going  to  face  In  a  few 
yean   in  regard   to  Amsrlcan   world   trade. 
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I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about 

who  run   EGA.   things   you  rarely 

^nleas  you  have  close  and  constant  oon- 

"ii  them. 

few  execeptions,  you  can  say  this  for 

aruund  Paul  Hoffman,  the  ECA  boss: 

not  atrald  of  hard  work  and  long 

Prom  the  bright  bojrs  fresh  out  of 

and  Tale  to  the  big  boss  blmaelf, 

ackle  Europe's  problems  with  an  attl- 

of  consecrated  devotion.      That  attl- 

■  amphaslaed  by  the  astounding  num- 

ovcrttme  hours  they  put  in  on  the  Job. 

f   you   know    about   Washington,   you 

that  this  is  a  rare  phenomenon. 

just    before    Mr     Hoffman    was 

to  present   ECA's  case   for  more 

to  th"  Senate  and  House  Foreign  Be- 

Committees,  you  could  find  the  ele- 

In   the  ECA  building  crowded  at   11 

every   night.      And   not   all   of   the 

of  ECA's  varalty  team  were  on  their 

1:  ome.      Many  of  them  were  going  out 

quick  cup  of  coffee  \o  keep  them  on 

eet  untU  2  and  3  a.  m.     Now  they've 

down   again   into  a  normal   routine 

lacludes  working  all  day  Saturday  aitd 

u  t  half  a  day  on  Sunday. 

Iw't   hard    to  explain   this   gluttonous 

for    long    hours    of    work.       First, 

the   nature   and   scope  of   the   job. 

group  of  men  several  billion  dollars, 

m  to  reshape  world  uade  and  the  eco- 

llves   of   270,000,000   Europeans,   and 

I   bound   to  feel  a  sense  of  God-like 

and  responsibility. 

there's  the  leadership  within  the 
m.      Hoffman  is  the  kind  of  man 
i  Inspires  his  aides  to  maximum  efforts, 
lis  ability  as  a  supersalesman,  be  wins 
from  almost  everyone  he  comes  in 
with.     He  does  this  with  what  ap- 
£>  be  amazing  ease.     And  his  assistant 
Richard  Bissell.  provides  the  drive 
to  back  up  Hoffman's  inspiration. 
.  there  is  the  caliber  of  the  men  them- 
That  it  is  extremely  high  is  explained 
fact  that  many  of  the  policy  men  are 
1  from  high-salaried  industrial  Jobs,  to 
they  anticipate  an  early  return.    Their 
"or  ECA  Is  their  stint  of  patriotism, 
not,  with  the  whole  world  to  play 
ind  a  salary  of  from  ten  to  twenty- 
ttou&and  dollars  a  year? 
Unf ^tunately.  In  some  "^Hftftlit.  this  conae- 
single-minded     devotion     becomes 
Their  eyes  and  minds  are  so  firmly 
an    the   European    horizon    that    the 
States  is  Just  a  blur  in  the  distance. 
?n  "team,  team,  team"  so  loud  and  so 
that  they  can't  hear  the  dissatisfied 
Ings  of  businessmen  In  this  country, 
men  who  for  good  reason  feel  that 
no  interest  in  their  problems, 
of  this  holier-than-thou  tone  is  set 
Dei^uty  AdmlnlfitratOT  Dick  Bissell.  whom 
tes  describe  as  an  almost  Inhu- 
brllllant  economist,  and  by  bis  young 
who  are  dubbed  by  the  press  as  the 
guard."     These     youngsters     keep 
well -insulated  from  the  every- 
pr4blems  of  buaineasBMn,  and  the  queries 
fr  istrated  press,  with  gUb  mental  wan- 
through    a    field    populated    with 
like  "balance  of  payments,"  "deficits 
current  account."  and  "exportable  sur- 
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Bissau   without   doubt   is   the   know-bow 
■CA.     The  press  speaks  of  him  pri- 
as     the     "know-how-but-wun't-tell 
He's    a    phenomenal    worker.    He's 
and  sincere.     But  his  shy  and  chilly 
personalty  and  his  passion  for  abstractions 
from  being  popular.    As  a  planner. 
n^ixls  him:  but  as  an  t.dministrator.  he 
quite  measure  up  to  his  reputation, 
he   doesnt  seem   able   to  delegate' 
If  it  weren't  for  Hoffman's  warm 
and     the    good-humored     practical 
of  Deputy  AdminUtrator  Howard 


Bruce.  ECA  would   be  far  more  unpopular 
and  misunderstood  than  It  is  now. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  handful  of  hand- 
picked  American  economists,  bu&inesemen, 
and  politicians  reshaping  world  trade  poli- 
cies under  a  congressional  edict  to  bring 
about  the  complete  recovery  of  Europe  by 
1962.  Tijere  Is  nothing  in  the  Foreign  As- 
ststanca  Act  under  which  ECA  was  created 
which  amhorlaes  or  Instructs  ECA  to  use  Us 
funds  to  stave  off  a  depression  in  the  United 
States,  or  to  save  American  businessmen  from 
the  results  of  softening  markets. 

Hoffman  was  very  emphatic  in  explaining 
his  position  in  this  regard  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Here  is  one  sentence 
from  his  recent  teetimony,  and  I  quote : 

"If  Congress  for  any  reason  wants  us  to 
give  particular  support  to  any  segment  of 
the  American  economy  and  thus  make  this 
somewhat  of  an  American  recovery  program, 
all  we  ask  is  that  we  be  given  very  specific 
and  direct  instructions,  because  If  you  do 
not  give  us  those  instructions  we  are  going 
to  buy  where  we  can  buy  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price." 

Where  ECA  Is  concerned,  the  recovery  of 
Europe  Is  the  only  keynote.  Where  ECA  is 
concerned,  the  recovery  of  Europe  Is  the  only 
goal. 

An3rthing  more  la  in  the  future  and  is  tip 
to  you  and  up  to  Congress. 

What  happens  to  American  business  in  the 
meantime  is  rightfully  your  concern.  But 
It  is  not  the  concern  of  ECA  under  the  law 
which  Congress  wrote  and  which  has  been 
widely  supported  by  the  public. 

Despite  the  complaints  of  many  business, 
men  and  groups  of  business  representatives, 
the  economy  of  this  country  is  better  off  to- 
day as  a  result  of  ECA  than  tt  otherwise 
would  be.  For  without  ECA  Europe  would 
have  no  dollars  to  buy  our  products. 

At  the  moment  the  8h04t-range  outlook 
for  American  world  trade  is  good  compared 
to  prewar  years.  But  the  long-range  outlook 
holds  a  serious  threat  to  United  States  ex- 
porters, and  thlB  threat  appears  certain  to 
reach  the  acute  stage  by  1952.  When  that 
time  comes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  European  recovery  program  as  an  Amer- 
ican recovery  program — a  program  which 
wUl  be  vital  if  this  country  is  to  maintain  its 
place  in  the  trade  pattern  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  whether  ve  like  It  or  not  and  by 
this  or  any  other  name,  the  European  re- 
covery program — In  some  form  or  other — is 
going  to  remain  with  us 

The  over-all  accomplishments  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  have  been  substan- 
tial and  the  basic  operations  of  ECA  are  wise 
and  sound.  But  there  Is  iruch  room  for  a 
lltUe  giving  here,  and  a  little  taking  away 
there,  that  would  make  ECA  operations  ot 
more  genuine  help  to  greater  numbers  of 
American  businessmen.  That's  why  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  Letter  occasionally  appears  crit- 
ical of  EGAs  stubborn  adherence  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  and  iU  some- 
what fawning  willingness  to  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  Biuopean  governments.  like  Cae- 
sar's wife,  can  do  no  wrong. 

ECA  has  emptoaalaed  again  and  again  that 
It  is  a  financing  aad  not  a  purchasing  agency. 
Although  this  Is  manifestly  trtie.  United 
SUtss  exporters  who  are  loeing  their  tradi- 
tional markets  under  ERF  IneviUbly  turn  to 
ECA  to  register  their  complaints. 

The  policy  of  letting  participating  coun- 
tries noake  their  own  Marshall  plan  pur- 
chases, subject,  oi  coiuie,  to  the  approval  of 
ECA.  was  designed  to  encourage  the  use  of 
private  trade  channels  and  to  avoid  placing 
ECA  in  the  position  of  acting  as  another  huge 
Government  buying  oorporaUon. 

However,  some  exporters  complain  with 
considerable  Justification  that  under  ERF. 
privau  trade  channels  are  not  being  used  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  United  King- 
dom. France  and  Italy,  wiiich  receive  most 
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of  the  money   under  the  recovery  . 

are  using  Government  agencies,  or  quasi-fov- 
emmental  purchasing  monopolies  such  as  the 
French  groupments,  for  nearly  all  purchases. 
In  many  cases,  the  purchases  consum- 
J  under  the  Oovemment-controlled  pro- 
are  not  thoee  most  desired  by  the  coun- 
tries' own  Importers. 

The  view  of  American  suppliers  has  been 
confined  largely  to  specific  problems  of  their 
own  j»rtlcular  biMlneaeee.  ECA  tends,  quite 
properly  under  the  law,  to  view  ERF  as  a 
whole.  Consequently  it  feels  thL.t  the  gov- 
ernments of  participating  countries  must  de- 
cide themselves  what  good*  they  will  import 
from  the  United  States. 

With  limited  dollars  available,  ERF  coun- 
tries, as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  will  be 
forced  to  reject  many  requests  from  their  own 
importers  for  the  right  to  import  specific 
commodities  and  materials 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Impact 
of  ERP  on  our  domestic  economy  must  l>e 
asaaved  reallstlcany.  It  must  be  sasesssd 
not  only  in  terms  of  its  fast-disappearing  In- 
flationary aspects,  but  on  ius  pooible  tmder- 
mlnlng  of  the  markets  <rf  United  Statai 
business. 

The  eyes  of  ECA  still  view  only  the  Euro- 
pean scene  and  there  is  a  continuing  ten- 
dency to  deny  United  States  business  groups 
opportunities  for  greater  participation  which 
are  possible  within  the  present  scope  of  the 
E^iropean  recovery  program. 

American  suppliers  have  tried  to  have  the 
bvptiv  programs  of  the  varioiis  countries 
putfilictaed  in  advance  so  they  ccald  compete 
for  some  of  the  business.  But  ECA  has  given 
them  little  help  In  their  efforts. 

Time  changes  all  things  and  it  has  already 
broi^bt  into  focus  the  need  to  reexamine 
tome  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  Befcn^  the  basic  SBP  legisUtion 
was  sutMnitted  to  Congress  last  year,  the 
probable  Impact  of  this  type  of  spending  on 
the  American  economy  was  thoroughly 
studied  by  a  number  of  Gov«Tunent  com- 
mittees. However,  because  the  studies  were 
undertaken  In  the  fall  of  1947  and  the  spring 
of  IMS — when  Inflationary  preasures  were 
causing  considerable  concern — the  principal 
emphasis  In  the  basic  studies  was  on  soften- 
ing the  impact  of  the  program  on  price 
levels  in  this  covmtry. 

This  concern  with  the  possible  inflationary 
effects  of  ERP  was  carried  over  to  Congress, 
and  m  writing  the  authorizing  legislation 
Congress  included  specific  provisions  to  limit 
the  quantities  of  various  commodities  that 
could  be  bought  in  this  country.  Except 
for  the  sections  of  the  ECA  Act  dealing  with 
the  procurement  of  "surplxis  agrlculttaal 
comrooditles."  almost  no  attention  was  given 
to  the  problems  of  sectors  of  the  American 
economy  which  already  have  felt  the  effects 
of  a  sharp  down  trend  In  foreign  demand 
for  their  products. 

As  a  result,  EGA  and  other  Government 
agencies  concerned  with  United  States  ex- 
ports under  the  Marshall  plan  attempted, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success  to  limit 
the  quantities  of  certain  goods  exported  from 
this  country. 

The  limitations  on  exports  imposed  by  ECA 
and  the  Office  of  International  Trade  were 
generally  confined  to  commodities  in  short 
supply.  But  the  European  countries  in  at- 
tempting to  stretch  their  limited  dollars  dis- 
played an  Inunediate  tendency  to  schedule 
purchases  in  the  United  SUtes.  only  If  sup- 
plies were  avaUable  nowhere  else  in  the 
world. 

As  you  well  know,  the  effecte  of  this  gen- 
eral policy  have  been  disastrous  to  some 
segments  of  the  United  States  economy. 

As  a  result  of  complaints  some  Members 
of  Congrcas  gradually  are  becoming  aware 
that  this  year  they  face  an  entlrelv  dif- 
ferent   problem    In    gauging   the    Impact    of 
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'  on  the  doasaaOc  economy,  than  in  1M8. 

Now  the  problem  la  how  to  increase  buying 
in  the  United  States  of  a  relaUvely  large 
number  of  items,  instead  of  trying  to  limit 
pxirchaaes.  Thta  problem  should  come  to 
the  fore  when  the  new  ECA  bill  reaches  the 
Hoars  of  the  Bouse  and  Senate. 

The  position  of  ECA— which  is  still  largely 
concerned  with  the  inflationary  aspects  of 
the  program — has  already  been  outlined  be- 
fore Congress  in  considerable  detail  But 
with  a  very  few  exceptions  it  would  take  an 
alert  Diogenes  with  an  awfully  bright  lamp 
to  find  many  Members  of  Congress  who  know 
w^iat  it's  all  about. 

Except  for  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Foreign  Relations  Coramlttecs, 
there  are  few  Congressmen  who  have  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  how  the 
European  recovery  program  operates— of  why 
ECA  does  what  It  does— or  why  businessmen 
sometimes  complain  about  ECA  practices. 

ECA  has  published  and  continues  to  pub- 
lish ntrmeroxM  documents  and  charts  which 
provide  excellent  reviews  and  graphic  Il- 
lustrations of  what  the  European  recovery 
program  Is,  what  It  means,  how  it  functions, 
what  It  has  accomplished,  what  problems 
still  lie  Ehead. 

Unfortunately,  too  few  Membeis  of  Con- 
gress and  almost  none  of  the  general  public 
ever  gl-ve  these  charts  and  documents  more 
than  a  casual  glance.  For  all  the  good  they 
do  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  ERP,  they 
might  Just  as  well  be  burled  In  the  corner- 
stone of  the  renovated  White  House. 

ECA  marshaled  all  of  its  big  guns  from 
Europe,  brought  staff  aides  winging  home 
across  the  Atlantic,  burdened  with  great 
masses  of  impressive  reports  and  statistical 
information.  They  were  allowed  to  make  their 
formal  statements  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  They  were  permitted  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  they  had  avaUable 
beautlftilly  drawn  and  colorfully  decorated 
charts,  and  were  prepared  to  explain  them 
In  detail.  They  were  questioned  briefly  and 
instructed  to  make  way  for  the  next  witness. 
Formal  bearings  on  ECA's  request  t(x  addi- 
tional funds  began  before  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Senate  and  Hotise  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  on  Tuesday.  February  .8.  The 
scene  was  one  of  great  conviviality,  with 
klleg  lights  and  cameras  and  a  majority  of 
the  members  erf  both  committees  on  hand. 
When  the  lights  had  dimmed,  when  the 
cameramen  had  gone,  only  a  handful  of  in- 
terested committee  members  remained  to 
show  their  Interest  in  ECA  and  Its  »5.000.000.- 
000-a-year  program. 

Most  people  spend  too  much  time  looking 
at  the  export  picture  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  American  businessman.  They 
overlook  Europe's  own  recovery  objectives, 
which  are  bound  to  have  a  very  far-reaching 
effect  upon  American  trade. 

It  lant  generally  known,  but  Europels 
recovery  objectives  during  the  life  of  ERP 
Involve  reducing  Imports  from  the  United 
States  by  a  thumping  big  40  percent  and 
capturing  half  of  the  United  States  markets 
in  Latin  America  for  her  own  products. 
These,  undoubtedly,  are  overly  ambitious 
goals,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  impact 
of  trade  shifts  In  the  next  3  years  wUl  seri- 
ously dislocate  the  present  United  States 
trade  pattern  and  demand  difficult  decisions 
by  Congress,  the  Government,  and  business. 
Government  trade  experts  predict  that 
United  States  exports  in  194fl  will  average 
$1,000,000,000  a  month.  That  will  be  close 
to  1948  level*,  but  far  below  the  1947  bo- 
nanza. However,  in  the  days  ahead.  Ameri- 
can traders  are  going  to  face  keener  com- 
petition in  almost  all  world  markets. 

The  trade  pattern  of  the  last  half  of  1948 
will  probably  continue  for  the  next  year  be- 
caxise  of  continued  heavy  spending  of  EHP 
dollars.     After  that,  however,  the  determi- 


natioB  at  aU  the  wastan  Bevopean  countries 
to  reduce  imports  tram  Oia  aonntry  will 
b»eonw  a  matter  at  tu^ent  eaooera.  It  will 
be  at  concern,  not  only  to  producers  already 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  coUapec  of  the 
extraordinary  1M7  donand  but  to  the  cnttrv 

domestic  economy.  

Price  declines  in  the  United  Stafesa  wffl 
liave  little  effect  on  the  short-range  ptetnre. 
which,  as  I  said  before.  Is  fs 
though  European  buying  in 
encouraged  by  price  declines  here,  this  is 
somewhat  oCaet  by  the  fact  that  European 
exporters  will  receive  leas  for  prodiicta  ttay 
sell  here  and  their  supply  of  earned 
will    be   {nx>portionately   reduced. 

The  over-all  trade  problem  la 
by  the  fact  that  Korope  Is 
at  reducing  Imports  froiB  tbe  Unttad 
but  at  Increasing  lu  cs|iarta  to  tkla  oountry 
and  to  the  rest  at  the  We 

This  export  campelgn  already  Is 
trouble.  Some  United  States  suppliers  com- 
plain they  are  Inelne  markets  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  soaae  domestic  producers  are  con- 
cerned over  the  threat  of  European  competi- 
tion Id  this  country. 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  Increase  In  Euro- 
pean exports  tc  the  United  States  is  a  basic 
objective  of  the  Marshall  plan,  there  is 
trouble  brewing  on  this  score.  It  will  come 
in  connection  with  the  extensloo  and 
strengthening  of  the  PresMenVa  powers  to 
negotiate  tariff  reductions  tznder  the  reciprtv 
cal- trade  program. 

The  Tniman  administration  is  adjusting 
83owly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  end  of  post- 
war shortages  In  this  eomitry  requires  an  en- 
tirely new  asseasmtet  of  trade  poMctes.  And 
although  some  tariff  reductions  will  be  made 
at  the  conference  next  month  In  Prance, 
they  will  not  be  as  far-reaching  as  the  ERP 
couu tries  would  Uke. 

Building  long-range  markets  for  United 
SUtes  exports  wUl  require  aggressive  action 
In  the  coming  year  as  Eviropean  imparts  be- 
come more  and  more  limited  to  a  few  prod- 
ucts which  can  be  obtained  only  In  this 
country.    The  road  ahead  is  rough. 

For  example,  by  1952  Prance  plans  to  cut 
Its  annual  Imports  from  the  Pnttad  Statea 
from  a  prewar  level  of  about  tBOO,600,000  to 
about  (365.000.000. 

Prance's  exceptlcmal  postwar  imparts  at 
coal,  bread  grains,  and  dairy  products  are 
already  being  reduced  aokataattally.  And 
cotLTse  grahaa.  fata,  aad  macMaary  will  soon 
(eel  the  pinch  of  cutbacks  as  wtfl. 

By  1952.  France  hopes  to  rwtrlct  dollar 
purchase  to  oil.  cotton,  copper,  machinery, 
leaving  only  $95,000,000  for  miaoellaneous 
items. 

Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembmg 
are  moving  rapidly  toward  economic  unkm. 
Traders  should  begin  analyzing  export  op- 
portunities to  these  areaa  as  a  unit.  Imports 
by  the  Benelux  countries  from  the  Dnlted 
Statea  will  continue  through  next  year  at 
the  present  rate  of  about  $700,000,000.  toxa 
times  the  prewar  rate,  then  move  downward 
to  a  goal  of  about  asOO.OOOiXn  for  1952 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  this  country 
from  Bmahii  euunmae  are  i  in  m  small  to 
riae  from  tbe  prmn*  mei  of  about  gmjDW> 
000  to  nearly  $250,000,000. 

Italy  plana  raf^  changra  In  Its  si^iply 
markets.  Imports  from  the  dollar  area,  which 
amounted  to  44  percent  of  her  total  Imporu 
In  1947.  will  be  reduced  to  15  percent  by  1960. 
and  purchases  In  other  areas  will  be  in- 
creased. 

Italian  exports  to  this  country,  now  at  6 
percent  of  the  total,  are  programed  to  reach 
10  percent  by  19S2. 

Biaone  Germany,  that  la.  the  American  and 
Britteh  occupied  areaa.  U  nam  aaaking  nearly 
50  percent  of  its  purchases  in  the  United 
Statea.  But  it  wiU  begin  lowering  this  pro- 
portion late  this  year,  with  the  objective  of 
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radudnc  the  Vnltod  State*  share  ot  total  \m- 
porta  to  about  IS  percent  of  tbe  total. 

Uamrvrr.  tbe  United  States  may  be  able  to 
continue  the  actual  rolume  of  tta  exports  to 
Oermany  at  a  high  lerel.  But  only  if  recor- 
mrf  there  piocawli  apseidUy  enoufb  to  parmlt 
a  planned  7S  percent  ofvcr-all  tncraaae  te  Ger- 
man Imports  In  tbe  next  3  years. 

Tbe  United  Kingdom,  wboae  trade  plans 
are  being  urfed  as  a  guide  for  other  ERP 
oountrlea,  is  making  giant  strides  in  reducing 
Its  ptarhases  from  the  United  States.  Im- 
porta  tram  this  country  in  1M8  were  cut  42 
pefcent.  aad  a  furtber  17-percent  reduction 
hf  1962. 

are  not  related  to  frighten 
kt  of  tbe  American  business  econ- 
Rather,  they  are  emphasised  as  a  re- 
minder that  while  Eiiropean  recovery  may  be 
the  paramount  consideration  today,  main- 
tenance  of  tbe  American  high  level  of  proR- 
pertty  may  well  be  the  big  issue  tomorrow. 

To  keep  omselres  vigorous  and  healthy  in 
tbe  field  of  world  trade  we're  going  to  have 
to  coDtlntie  casting  our  bread  upon  the  ws- 
ttn.  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  approve 
the  extension  of  some  form  of  foreign-aid 
program  after  19S2. 

Undoubtedly,  emphaets  then  will  be  placed 
on  guaranties  of  purchasca   in   the   United 
as  a  prop  for  our  own  domestic  econ- 

ly.  And  the  scope  of  aid  will  spread  out 
to  encompass  assistance  to  backward  areas 
of  the  world  in  line  with  President  Truman '■ 
point  4. 

Perhaps,  in  the  Interim,  political  unity  in 
■urupe  and  peace  throughout  the  world  will 
brighten  tbe  outlook  for  all  of  tis.  At  least. 
It's  something  nice  to  think  about. 


Address  Before  the  Sentry  Club  in  Phila- 
delphu  bj  Hon.  Kenneth  S.  Wherry,  of 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  7  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  in.serted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Wruit].  to  the  Sentry  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, meeting  in  the  Hotel  Bellevue- 
Stratford  in  that  city  on  April  6.  1949. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  spoke  by 
telephone  from  the  Radio  Room  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  through  loud 
speakers,  to  the  meeting  of  the  Sentry 
Club  in  Philadelphia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening.  Madam  Chairman,  and 
of  the  Sentry  Club, 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  SUtes  I 
am  ipeaklng  to  you.  As  you  know,  by  this 
time,  my  plsns  to  attend  your  meeting  have 
necesaarily    been    changed.     We    have    ap- 

Cched  the  dosing  momenu  in  a  historic 
ite    debste    on    foreign    aid.    and    these 
lioaln([  moments  have  been  dramatic. 

A  tarand-new  issue  has  developed.  Is  ECA 
an  authorlaation  to  feed  destitute  people  and 
rehabilitate  their  economies,  or  U  it  now 
an   authortaatton   to  subsidize   the   partici- 
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cotmtries  for  expansion  of  their  for- 
tiade  to  heights  never  dreamed  of  be- 


called 


is  a  weighty  decision  that  the  Senate 

upon  to  make,  for  it  may  have  a 

tremefidous  impact  upon  our  domestic  econ- 

the   very   subject   I   have   been   asked 

on  tonight.     It  is  a  great  pleasure 

to  address  you.     I  fully  realize  that 

an  the  spot,  so  to  speak,  when  I  am 

to  discuss  prices,  controls,  economics. 

i^lated    ponderoxis    subjects   with    you 
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The  -e    are   innumerable   organizations   of 

nen  in  the  various  trades  and  indus- 

mlnlng.    and    agriculture.     With    tre- 

seriousness    they    debate,    weigh. 

and   consider   the  raging  currents  of 

economics,  labor,  and  manage- 

relatlons.     They    strive    to    keep    the 

wheels  humming  and  to  find  their 

a  confused  Nation  and  world. 

when   all    their   labors   are   ended — I 

as  well  say  "we,"  for  it  Is  quite  evi- 

hat  I,  too,  am  a  man — we  have  yet 

what  milady — the  women — will 

|of  it  all. 

Isn't    it    true    that    women,    chiefly 

do  the  buying  and  make  the  deci- 

m  the  end  products  of  factory,  mine. 

whether  It  be  food  for  the  table. 

for  the  family,  or  the  homes  in  which 

So,  when  I  told  the  boss,  my  good 

severest  critic,  Mrs.  Wherry,  that  I 

to  address   a  women's  organiza- 

Philadelphla.  she  said:  "It  better  be 
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her  I  did  not  know  how  good  It  would 
that  I  was  full  of  cotirage.  and  that, 
women  are  Just  as  vitally  Interested 
,  local.  State,  national,  and  Inter- 
as  are  men.  and  we  will  get  along 
She  gave  me  a  comforting  "Amen." 
problems  that  confront  us  as  a  Nation 
fundamental   to  the   future   of   our 
,  and  to  the  world,  that  this  is  a  time 
we  must   stand   up  and   be  counted, 
for  or  against  our  republican  prlncl- 
government.     What  we  do  In  Con- 
luring  the  next  100  days,  will  be  the 
<ruclal  In  our  country's  entire  history, 
e  declaration  of  and  waging  of  war. 
is  a  time  for  Paul  Reveres  to  get  busy, 
(irganlzatlon  is  the  Sentry  Club.    You 
be  alert  and  vigilant  and  hand  on  to 
generations  the  heritage  handed  down 
through  the  years  by  such  great  states- 
Benjamin    Franklin.     There    Is   no 
I  ultable  place  for  this  highly  patriotic 
to  flower  and  spread  its  influence 
rom  Philadelphia,  amid  Its  hallowed 

of  liberty. 
IB  be  specific.     Let  us  examine  briefly 
»f  the  crucial  problems  crowding  for 
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2756,  self-styled  "a  bill  to  implement 
■   Ished  national  policy  of  promoting 
employment,  production,  and  pur- 
power"  is  one  of  them, 
is  the  administration's  bill,  a  bill  to 
to  the  President,  one  man,  broad, 
power  to  manage  all  or  any  part  of 
lonal  economy  as  he  chooses,  a  sort 
kind  of  "papa-knows-best"  propcsl- 
Thls    is   not   a   siirprlse   measure.     It 
Iffeplng  with  a  philosophy  of  govern- 
irlth  which  we  have  become  familiar 
t  years.     Its  advocates  boldly  assert 
s  ipport  of  a  planned  economy  and  their 
tnatlon  to  drive  It  through  Congress. 
President   has   told   the   country   he 
power   from   Congress   to   flx   celling 
over    commodities    and    wages,    and 
under   prices   and   wages,   power  and 
ower  to  tell  businessmen  what  they 
I  roduce,  how  much  and  at  what  price, 
md  more  power  to  tell  workers  when 
Tt  they  can  work  and  for  what  wa^es. 
c|fr  whether  the  rank  and  file  of  *'orker» 
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In  America  relaize  how  their  Inherent  rights 
would  be  violated  by  such  legislation.  What 
would  become  of  their  fair  and  Just  rights  to 
work  where  they  please,  to  organize,  bargain 
collectively,  and  strike? 

Do  they  realize  once  this  tremendous  power 
is  vested  in  a  President,  one  man,  it  would 
lead  to  the  next  step,  a  planned  economy,  in 
which  shackles  for  their  freedom  would  be 
hammered  out?  This  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1949.  There  is  a  companion  bill  In 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  designed  chiefly  to  Increase  sup- 
plies of  goods  and  materials  in  short  supply. 
Under  Its  provisions  the  President,  acting 
of  course  upon  advice  of  this  group  of  master 
planners,  would  determine  maximum  goals 
of  production,  and  then  put  the  resources 
of  the  Government  to  the  Job  of  attaining 
those  goals,  by  loans,  price-and-wage  fixing, 
mandatory  priorities,  and  allocations. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  where 
private  enterprise  does  not  measure  up  to 
these  requirements,  the  Government  may 
build  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
or  any  other  commodity  the  planners  deem 
short  In  their  Idea  of  a  balanced  national 
productivity. 

Here,  then,  within  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  Is  the  big  stick,  or  club,  the  President 
asks  to  be  held  over  the  owners  of  industries 
and  the  working  men  and  women.  To  the 
businessman  "Comply  with  my  orders,  or  I 
will  put  the  Government  In  direct  competi- 
tion with  you."  And.  to  the  working  men 
and  women,  "I'll  tell  you  where  you  can 
work." 

Section  201  provides  that  to  encourage  In- 
creases in  production  and  supply,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  materials  or  facilities  in 
short  supply,  and  shall: 

(1)  Determine  the  quantity  goals  to  which 
it  Is  necessary  and  feasible  to  increase  the 
supply  within  a  reasonable  time;  (2)  explore 
the  extent  to  which  these  goals  can  be  at- 
tained through  the  efforts  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  (3)  develop  and  administer  the 
programs  needed  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
private  enterprise. 

Section  401  would  authorize  the  President 
to  require  sellers,  that  Is.  sellers  of  commodi- 
ties, to  give  60  days'  notice  prior  to  any 
announcement  of  price  increases.  After  such 
notice  the  price  increase  may  become  effec- 
tive, provided  the  President  meanwhile  has 
not.  himself,  set  a  maximum  price.  This 
was  one  of  the  main  provisions  Imposed  upon 
sellers  during  the  war.  setting  price  ceilings, 
and  subsidizing  producers  that  celling  prices 
might  be  maintained.  Coupled  with  this 
power  to  impose  price  ceilings,  there  would 
also  be  delegated  the  power  to  distribute 
materials.  This  is  done  by  rationing.  It  Is 
Just  another  factor  that  must  be  Imposed  to 
control  all  prices,  which  Involves  fixing 
wages. 

This  bill  is  the  imposition  of  OPA  all  over 
again,  except  it  grants  additional  power  not 
even  granted  during  the  days  of  the  war. 

Now,  as  you  housewives  know,  something 
has  happened  since  last  November.  It  would 
have  happened  much  earlier.  If  It  had  not 
been  for  the  tremendous  commitments  made 
abroad.  We.  of  course,  all  believe  In  feeding 
hungry  people,  but  In  doing  so  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  foodstuffs  shipped  out  of  this 
country,  held  up  our  price  levels.  But  due  to 
the  maximum  production  of  materials  ac- 
complished over  the  past  3  years,  the  slump 
in  prices  which  began  last  November  Is  now 
generally  noticeable  throughout  the  country. 

The  administration  demanded  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  2756  under  the  word  "Inflation," 
and  is  now  urging  its  passage  to  alleviate 
what  it  calls  disinflation  which  is  generally 
becoming  known  as  the  Truman  depression. 
That  la  being  acrobatic.  Has  it  become  cir- 
cus time  for  the  administration?    Think  of 
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tt.  prices  fall  and  imemployment  rises.  Yet, 
advocates  of  a  planned  economy,  tell  us  they 
want  power  to  control  our  economy  against 
high  prices,  and  against  low  prices.  That  Is 
Red  fascism. 

We  were  told  by  the  President  the  leveling 
off  In  prices  was  Just  what  the  people  wanted; 
"Fine,"  he  said  But.  as  the  drop  persisted, 
tbe  old  pumps  to  stem  the  tide  were  put  to 
work.  Credit  controls  have  now  been  relaxed 
and  reduction  In  cash  requirements  for 
margin  accounts  In  the  securities  markets 
has  been  ordered  by  the  President. 

Along  with  control  of  prices,  the  adminis- 
tration bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Wage  Board  Independent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  requires  a  wage  increase 
may  not  be  considered  as  an  Increase  in  cost 
of  production  for  price-adjustment  purposes 
for  6  months,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Increase  can  be  Jiistifled  by  any  one  of  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  To  compensate  for  Increases  in  the  cost 
of  living;  (2)  to  correct  inequities  In  the 
wage;  (3)  to  correct  substandards  of  living; 
or  (4)  to  maintain  essential  production. 

The  exceptions,  obviously,  give  wide  lati- 
tude for  wage  Increases.  But.  in  the  final 
analysis,  wages  are  to  be  controlled.  But  let 
me  warn  you.  ladies,  if  we  are  to  have  an 
effective  price-control  act.  It  Is  mandatary 
that  wages  and  prices  muet  be  controlled 
from  the  producer  all  the  way  to  the  con- 
sumer, because  one  man's  price  is  another 
man's  cost. 

Those  of  US  who  believed  In  the  free  com- 
petitive system,  full  production,  fair  prices, 
and  wide  distribution  have  failed  to  get  otir 
story  across  to  the  people  Too  many  people 
last  November  listened  to  the  Pled  Pipers  who 
promised  lower  prices,  higher  wages.  luU  em- 
ployment, free  medicine,  free  hospitalization, 
free  old-age  pensions,  free  everything. 

You  ladles  are  the  shoppers  of  the  family; 
you  know  there  Isnt  anything  free.  None  of 
these  things  are  free.  They  all  cost  money. 
They  all  come  out  of  the  income  of  the  people 
in  direct  taxes  and  In  the  cost  of  everything 
we  buy.  These  master  planners  think  these 
things  are  as  free  as  water,  as  free  as  the  air. 
These  party  Intellectuals  have  a  deep  yearn- 
ing to  apply  their  slide  rule  to  soulless  mass 
welfare,  to  regiment  our  p)eople  according  to 
bureaucratic  statistics,  to  make  each  individ- 
ual a  robot  in  a  socialized  state,  and  yet  they 
never  figure  the  cost.  Tbey  never  consider 
who  Is  going  to  pay  the  bill. 

Their  attempU  to  repeal  or  nullify  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  by  the  imposition  of 
artificial  controls,  by  providing  a  blueprint 
for  birslneesmen  and  farmers,  employers,  and 
workers  have  frightened  the  people  and  they 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  leadership  at 
Washington.  The  fear  of  adoption  of  a  social- 
istic program  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
loss  of  confidence  and  has  resulted  In  a  slow- 
down In  business  In  general. 

To  prevent  further  recession,  we  must  get 
away  from  this  socialistic  trend.  We  must 
reestablish  confidence  among  our  people  so 
that  business  and  labor  can  go  ahead.  De- 
pressions, like  the  rain,  fall  upon  all  of  us. 
None  of  us  want  a  depression;  our  coxmtry 
comes  first  above  any  partisan  consideration. 
And  so,  we  cannot  have  Ul  the  things  we 
want  because  we  can't  afford  them.  In  our 
efforts  to  pay  for  them  the  tax  burden  would 
be  unbearable. 

Congreee.  then.  Is  confronted  by  ines- 
capable alternatives:  cutting  the  President's 
budget.  Increasing  the  taxes;  or  returning  to 
deflclt  spending.  It  Is  a  problem  of  simple 
arithmetic.  Bther  we  reject  billions  In 
nooey-Ependlng  inoposals  made  by  the 
President,  or  we  must  slash  appropriations, 
or  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  an  unbalanced 
budget.  We  will  no  longer  be  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  which,  may  I  recall,  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  accomplished  for  the  first  time 
in  16  years. 


That  do-nothing  Eightieth  Congress  did 
cut  the  President's  padded  budget,  reduced 
the  national  debt,  rolled  up  the  biggest 
Treasury  surplus  of  all  time,  and  cut  taxes 
♦6  000.000.000.  If  the  Blghty-first  Congress 
does  not  cut  the  present  budget  by  at  least 
10  percent,  taxes  will  have  to  be  increased 
$&.000 ,000,000  or  tbe  Government  must  re- 
sort to  sale  of  bonds  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  these  bonds  will  be  the  basis  for  credit 
expansion.  That  Is  deficit-financing.  It  Is 
highly  Inflationary.  It  cheapens  tbe  dollar. 
It  is  the  road  to  wreck  and  ruin,  and  Jobless 
millions. 

The  bedrock  of  bustans  Is  confidence.  It 
is  the  formula  for  good  times  Confidence 
today,  confidence  In  the  future,  confidence 
that  earnings  and  savings  will  not  be  con- 
fiscated by  the  Government,  and.  above  all. 
confidence  In  the  wisdom  and  EtabUlty  of 
otir  leaders  In  Washington.  Senator  Geosce, 
of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  a  Democrat,  has  sounded 
the  warning  that  an  Increase  of  $5,000,000,- 
000  In  taxes  will  be  required.  If  the  sjsend- 
Ing  program  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President   is  approved. 

He  said,  such  a  program  would  add  mo- 
mentum to  the  downward  spiral  of  prices, 
and  tbe  upward  spiral  in  uneniployment.  It 
would  cause  a  terrible  slump  in  business  and 
could  only  end  in  one  thing,  a  depression, 
hard  times.  Senator  Matbank,  of  South 
Carolina,  Democrat,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  said: 
"Nothing  worse  could  happen  for  the  econ- 
omy of  the  cotintry  at  this  time  than  to 
have  Congress  place  additional  taxes  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"Approxlnuitely  70  percent  of  our  appro- 
priations are  now  earmarked  for  debt  serv- 
ice, the  various  defense  units  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, veterans'  care,  and  for  pensions. 
These  items  cannot  be  reduced  as  they  are 
obligations  and  for  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try. Hence,  only  a  small  percent  of  the  total 
budget,  some  aio  percent,  can  be  reduced. 
No  one  knows  whst  the  trend  of  btisiness 
will  be  6  months  from  now.  but  everyone 
knows  thst  it  is  on  the  down  grade,  and 
luiless  something  Is  done  to  aid  the  taxpayers 
and  business  it  will  continue." 

And  may  I  again  give  warning,  as  I  have 
done  many  times  before,  that  higher  taxes 
would  be  prohibitive.  Some  levies  are  al- 
ready confiscatory.  Incentive  and  Initiative 
of  private  enterprise  has  been  discouraged. 
The  thinking  In  Congress  must  be  changed, 
there  must  be  a  return  to  the  homely  prin- 
ciple of  thrift  in  Government.  Thrift  Is  te- 
coming  a  lost  word,  a  lost  virtue. 

For  my  part.  I  am  going  to  fight  for  re- 
duction of  the  Presidents  budget  all  along 
the  line.  I  am  going  to  fight  against  an 
increase  in  taxes.  I  am  going  to  oppose 
deficit -spending.  Oh.  it  wont  be  popular 
with  the  presstire  groups,  but  they  will  have 
to  be  pushed  overboard  if  we  are  to  save 
America  from  disaster. 

Tbe  action  of  the  Senate  In  refusing  to 
redvice  the  $5,580,000,000  authorization  for 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
was  disheartening.  ECA  should  have  been 
cut  15  percent. 

It  was  the  first  money  authorization  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  In  the  Hghty- 
first  Congress.  We  lost  a  golden  opportunity 
to  set  a  patton  in  BCA  that  could  have  been 
followed  all  along  the  line  in  our  appro- 
priations. I  Introduced  an  amendment  to 
cut  aCA  by  15  percent,  but  that  faUed.  I 
also  supported  the  Taft-Ruseell  amendment 
to  reduce  the  authorisation  by  10  percent. 
That  also  faUed.  Let's  take  a  look  at  BCA. 
It  was  offered  as  a  plan  to  make  freedom- 
loving  war -torn  countries  strong  against  the 
lure  of  communism. 

It  was  also  presented  as  a  program  to 
strengthen  our  own  national  security,  on 
the  grovmd  that  a  communlzed  EuTv-pe  wotild 
in  time,  threaten  otir  own  security.    Senator 


Scorr  Lucas,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the 
Senate,  told  the  Senate  on  April  1.  last  Fri- 
day, "Communism  has  been  stopped  dead 
in  its  tracks  In  Eur;^;>e."  Paul  Hoffman,  the 
Administrator  of  ECA,  said  communism  in 
war-torn  Europe  has  been  stopped  cold  in 
the  cold  war. 

I  agree  with  them.  There  to  ample  evl. 
dence  to  support  tbesc  observations.  The 
recent  elections  in  France  and  Italy  showed 
a  sharp  drop  in  Communists  in  those  coun* 
tries.  The  record  shows  western  Etiropean 
countries  have  recovered  above  prewar  lev- 
els; that  productivity  is  26  percent  greater 
than  It  was  before  the  war. 

ECA's  stated  obJectl.es  of  a  year  ago.  to 
restore  the  participating  countries  to  where 
they  were  before  the  war.  has  been  accom- 
plished. It's  goal  of  relief  for  the  utterly 
destitttte.  the  Jobless,  the  himgry.  the  Uck, 
the  famished,  and  the  underclothed  baa 
been  attained. 

ECA's  broader  goals  of  financing  the  par- 
ticipating countries  in  attaining  their  own 
plans  for  expansion  of  their  Industries  and 
world  conimerce.  are  now  being  carried  oat 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
This  Is  the  part  of  BCA  that  calls  upon 
America  to  provide  dollars,  factories,  mate- 
rials, and  ships. 

The  pipe  Unes  to  western  Borope  are  full 
and  overflowing.  There  are  still  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and 
cash  out  of  this  year's  appropriation  that 
have  yet  to  be  processed  and  shipped  Add 
to  this  two  and  one-half  billion  the  five  bil- 
lon five  hundred  and  eighty  million  in  the 
present  authorization  and  it  makes  a  grand 
total  of  over  $8,000,000,000  In  cash  and  goods 
that  would  go  to  the  participating  nations  In 
the  next  15  months.    That's  s  lot  of  money. 

Oh.  yes,  I  know,  we  have  become  acctis- 
tomed  to  big  figures,  to  big  government,  big 
business,  and  big  labor,  but  It  is  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  $1,000,000,000. 

The  $5580.000.000  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent Is  $100,000  more  than  the  combined 
farm  Income  of  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Mlssovui, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas  In  1945.  And  that  area  is  the  bread- 
basket of  our  country. 

It  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  my 
State  of  Nebraska.  It  would  take  100.000 
men.  earning  $100  a  week,  10  years  and  9 
months  to  make  that  much  money. 

Of  course,  Americans  do  not  begrudge  what 
we  have  done  for  the  relief  and  recovery  of 
Europe.  It  was  the  nelgbt>orly  thing  to  do. 
But  there  Is  no  moral  obligation  upon  our 
people  to  finance  our  friends  overseas  In  at- 
taining goals  of  prosperity  set  by  themselves. 

We  are  now  subsidizing  the  Imports  of  ma- 
terials from  the  United  States  to  the  IC  par- 
ticipating BCA  nations  for  manufacttire  and 
shipment  back  to  the  United  SUtes,  to  be 
sold  in  competition  In  out  own  domestic  mar- 
ket, in  ships  built  with  the  American  tax- 
payers' money. 

Fellow  Americans.  rehabillUtion  U  one 
thing,  but  subsidizing  their  plans  for  foreign 
trade  In  the  dollar  areas  Is  another.  Penn- 
sylvania Is  one  of  our  great  industrial  States. 
How  many  Pennsylvanlans,  how  many  Ameri- 
can workers  and  employers,  generally,  know 
that  Great  Britain,  for  example,  has  mapped 
a  program  that  calls  for  an  Increase  In  ex- 
ports to  this  country  for  nearly  double  what 
they  w«re  before  the  war? 

How  many  American  workers  and  em- 
ployers know  that  already  the  revived  Etiro- 
pean  countries  have  tjegun  to  compete  ef- 
fectively for  the  American  market? 

Leaders  In  the  woolen-goods  Industry  hav* 
testified  before  congressional  committees, 
that  the  American  woolen-<doth  industry  U 
threateiwd  with  disaster  by  BCA.  Other  lines 
of  business  have  begtm  to  feel  the  impact 
of  foreign  eompetttion.  By  1952.  «ie  British 
Government  plans  to  ship  us  82  percent 
goods  than  she  exported  to  us  In  19C8. 
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Hoc  only  have  our  markeu  suffered  this 
•■ipAct  by  BCA.  but  the  downward  alasbes 
bx  our  tariff  by  the  administration,  under 
tbe  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  have 
put  the  United  States  virtually  on  a  free- 
trad*  baala.  Bow  long  do  jrou  think  America's 
full  ctoployaMBt  and  America's  living  and 
Wtff  standards  can  b*  maintained  If  we  con- 
tteo*  on  a  free-trade  basis? 

Before  the  Senate  there  Is  an  administra- 
tion bill  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
itiaiiiii  Ills  Act.  The  Eightieth  Congress  put 
In  the  law  to  give  American  In- 
•nd  American  labor  protection.  But 
thU  administration  Is  demaikdlBK  a  com- 
pletely free  hand  to  fix  tbe  tariff  rates,  prac- 
UcaUy  no  llmitatkua  for  protection  of  our 
own  economy. 

This  Is  another  "papa-knows-best"  link 
iB  Uw  adadatecration's  goal  for  a  socialized 
Aaartaaa  •eoaomy  Some  of  tia  will  nuUie 
•a  affort  to  hav*  loaertcd  Into  the  reciprocal- 
trade-law  extamkn  bill,  a  provision  to  pro- 
hibit reductions  In  tariff  below  peril  points, 
which  means  floors  on  the  tariff,  for  protec- 
tion of  American  Indtistry  and  labor. 

The  House  of  Representatives  already  has 
passed  the  administration  bill,  and  we  In  the 
fcnate.  are  facing  a  hard  flgbt  to  obtain  this 
protection  for  American  industry  and  for 
American  labor.  The  picture  Is  simply  this: 
The  ECA  bill  Is  passed  to  expand  foreign 
Industries  and  shipping,  so  that  the  par- 
ticipating countries  can  sell  their  products 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time, 
keep  our  tariff  low  enough,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  hindrance  to  the  sales  of  those  prod- 
Wttm  In  competition  for  our  own  American 
■MTkeu. 

I  am  opposed  to  that  kind  of  treatment 
for  the  American-business  man,  American 
labor,  and  for  the  American  people.  The 
btistness  outlook  in  Anwrica  Is  too  cloudy. 
too  lucertaln,  to  warrant  blgh-llvlng  spend- 
ing by  the  Government  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  must  be  prudent.  The  recent 
action  of  Canada  In  reducing  taxes,  nearer 
to  prewar  levels  than  we  have  In  the  United 
Statea,  has  shown  sound  thinking. 

Canada  has  contributed  magnificently  to 
the  recovery  of  Europe,  but  Canada  thinks 
It  is  equally  Impcatant  that  she  remain 
spiritually,  financially,  and  economically 
strong,  and  what  we  need  In  this  country 
Is  more  of  that  kind  of  thinking.  Have  we 
become  so  callotised.  so  softened  by  tbe  con- 
stant cries  of  emergency  and  crises  in  Waah- 
Ington.  that  our  people  no  longer  care  what 
lUippans? 

Btove  our  people  become  so  demoralized 
and  confused  that  they  Just  don't  care? 
Given  the  facu.  I  still  think  the  American 
people  will  find  their  way.  I  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  In  tbe  wisdom  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  will  make  the  right  decisions, 
and  our  Republican  Government  will  live. 

Au  aroused  American  people  wUl  see  that 
cur  ship  of  state  weathers  the  storm. 

America  must  go  forward.  America  will  go 
forward,  as  a  free  people,  adding  ever  more 
to  the  happiness  of  Its  people,  and  keeping 
them  strong  and  alert  as  the  Ughthotise  of 
liberty  for  all  mankind. 

You  are  sentries.  Tou  know,  eternal  vigi- 
lance Is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 


Geoeral  Palaski  Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wiacoNsiM 

W  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Thursday.  AprU  7.  1949 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Icftve  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Ric< 
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ORO.  I  Include  the  following  resolution. 

on  March  1.  1949.  by  the  Com- 

<  Council  of  the  city  of  Cudahy.  Wis., 

to  the  observance  of  General 

memorial    day.     One   hundred 

;  eventy  years  have  almost  passed 

;he  day  when  General  Pulaski  pave 

e  at  Savannah  while  fighting  for 

freedom  of  our  great  Nation,  but  time 

taken  away  any  luster  from  his 

and  heroic  deeds.    Mindful  of  the 

contribution  he  has  made  to 

tionaJ  existence,  millions  of  Amer- 

each    year    pay    tribute    to    the 

of  this  great  man.    There  is  at 

the  General  Pulaski   memorial 

resolution  pending  in  Congress,  and 

C  >mmon  Council  of  the  City  of  Cud- 

j^ins  with  others  in  petitioning  the 

Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman,  and 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 

ipproval  to  this  measure. 

resolution  adopted  by  the  council 

as  follows: 
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Resolution  790 


memorializing    the    Congress   of 

United  States  to  pass,  and  the  Presl- 

of  the  United  States  to  approve.  If 

the    General    Pulaski's    memorial 

resolution  now  pending  in  Congress 

a   resolution    providing   for   the 

of  the  United  States  of  America  to 

m  October   11   of  each  year  as  Gen- 

Plilaski's  memorial  day  for  the  observ- 

I  nd  commemoration  of   the  death  of 

( 3en.  Caslmir  Pulaski  is  now  pending 

present  session  of  the  United  States 

and 

the  11th  day  of  October  1779  Is 

te  In  American  history  of  the  heroic 

)f  Brig.  Gen.  Caslmir  Pulaski,  who  died 

founds  received  on  October  9,  1779,  at 

of  Savannah   Ga.;  and 

the  States  of  Arkansas.  Callfor- 

^onnectlcut.     Delaware,     Illinois.     In- 

Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Mas- 

,    Michigan.    Minnesota.    Missouri, 

New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 

Nevada,    Ohio,    Pennsylvania.    South 

Tennessee,   Texas.    West    Virginia. 

,  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

legislative    enactment    designated 

11  of  each  year  as  General  Pulaski's 

day:  and 

it  is  fitting  that  the  recurring  an- 

of  this  day  be  commemorated  with 

patriotic    and    public   exercises    In 

and    commemorating    the    heroic 

of  this  great   American   hero  of   the 

lonary  War;  and 

the     Congress     of     the     United 
of  America  has  by  legislative  enact- 
leslgnated   from  October   11.   1929.  to 
11.    1946.    to    be    General    Pulaski's 
day  In  United  States  of  America; 
therefore  be  it 


Reao  ved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
Cudahy  and  State  of  Wisconsin: 

1.  That    we    hereby    memorialize 
petition    the   Congress   of   the   United 
to   pass,    and    the   President    of   tbe 
States  to  approve,  if  passed,  the  Gen- 
Pilaskl's  memorial  day  resolution  now 
in  the  United  States  Congress. 
3.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
properly  authenticated,  be  sent  forth- 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
from  Wisconsin, 
and    approved    this    1st    day    of 
1949. 

▼WCKNT  TOTKA. 

Mayor. 


Con|:rets,  Not  the  Federal  Register,  Is  the 
Place  To  Change  a  Law,  and  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations  Should 
Deal  Fairly  With  Their  Customers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS.  JR. 

or  TTNNESSrE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  Friday,  March  11, 
1949.  on  pages  1001  to  1113.  inclusive,  is 
printed  a  proposal  by  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  change  the  essential  char- 
acter of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations from  institutions  in  which  their 
shareholders  invest  their  money  into 
what  appears  to  be  an  Institution  au- 
thorized to  accept  money  on  deposit. 
Actually,  when  a  person  places  his  money 
in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  he  becomes  the  owner  of 
stock  in  such  organization  and  does  not 
become  a  depositor  in  it.  Such  a  share 
account  in  a  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association  represents  ownership  in  such 
association  and  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  a  debtor-creditor  relationship  such 
as  exists  between  a  savings  bank  and  its 
customer  or  a  customer  of  a  commercial 
bank.  A  depositor  in  a  bank  is  a  creditor 
of  the  bank:  the  bank  owes  him  the 
amount  of  his  deposit.  The  depositor, 
unless  he  places  his  deposit  with  the  bank 
for  a  definite  time,  is  entitled  to  withdraw 
it  upon  demand.  Under  the  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  plan,  the  association  may 
repurchase  from  its  shareholders  their 
shares  in  it,  but  an  association  cannot  be 
forced  into  liquidation  because  of  finan- 
cial inability  to  meet  promptly  its  obliga- 
tion to  repurchase  the  shares  it  has  sold 
to  its  shareholders. 

Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  the  creatures  of  Congress.  The  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  authorized  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  pro- 
vide for; 

The  organization.  Incorporation,  examina- 
tion, operation,  and  regulation  of  associa- 
tions to  be  known  as  "Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations."  and  to  Issue  charters 
therefor,  giving  primary  consideration  to  the 
best  practices  of  local  mutual  thrift  and 
home-financing  institutions. 

Said  act  provides  that: 

Such  associations  shall  raise  their  capital 
only  In  the  payments  on  such  shares  as  are 
authorized  in  their  charter,  which  shares 
may  be  retired  as  provided  in  their  charter. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  act: 
No  deposits  shall  be  accepted  and  no  cer- 
tificates of  Indebtedness  shall  be  issued  ex- 
cept for  such   borrowed   money  as  may   be 
authorized  by  regtilations  of  the  Board. 

The  home-loan  nature  of  these  asso- 
ciations is  further  established  by  the  pro- 
vision in  the  act  that: 

Such  associations  shall  lend  their  ftuds 
only  on  the  security  of  their  shares  or  on 
thA  security  of  first  liens  upon  homes  or 
combinations  of  homes  and  business  prop- 
erty within  50  miles  of  their  home  office. 


The  act  further  provides  that: 
No  charter  shall  be  granted  except  to  per- 
sons of  good  character  and  responsibUity,  nor 
unless  In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  a  neces- 
sity exists  for  such  an  Institution  in  the 
commimlty  to  be  served,  nor  unless  there 
Is  a  reasonable  probability  of  Its  tisefulness 
and  success,  nor  imless  the  same  can  be  es- 
tablished without  undue  Injury  to  properly 
conducted  existing  local  thrift  and  home- 
flnancing  institutions. 

The  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  and  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
authorized  by  it  have  fulfilled  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

There  has,  however,  developed  a  dis- 
position upon  the  part  of  some  of  the 
ofBcials  connected  with  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banh  Board  and  a  few  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  change  the  name  of  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  to 
Federal  savings  associations.  Bills  con- 
taining such  a  proposal  were  intro- 
duced in  the  third  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  as  S.  3874  and  H.  R.  10558 
in  April  and  May  1938,  respectively. 
These  bills  were  identical  in  terms.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  each  bill  contained  amendments 
to  subsection  ^a>  of  section  5  of  the 
original  act  of  1933  as  amended  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
organization,  incorporation,  examina- 
tion, operation,  and  regulation  of  as- 
sociations to  he  known  as  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  or  Federal 
savings  associations,  as  the  Board  may 
determine. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  act 
thus  sought  to  clothe  the  Board  with  au- 
thority to  change  the  name  and.  there- 
fore, the  character  of  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  theretofore  organized 
by  it  to  Federal  savings  associations. 
Neither  of  these  bills  was  reported  to  the 
Congress.  In  the  following  year.  1939,  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  seeking 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  not 
until  after  it  was  amended  by  striking 
out  all  of  section  11  which  contained 
the  proposal  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Insurance  corporation  to  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation.  Congress 
thus  stood  by  its  original  purpose  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of 
1933  as  amended  to  create  and  operate 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 

It  is,  therefore,  seen  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  the  amendment  to 
its  rules  and  regulations  which  it  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  March 
11  of  this  year  is  attempting  to  do  the 
very  thing  which  Congress  refused  to  do. 
This  action  on  its  part  is  clearly  an  im- 
constitutional  attempt  to  usurp  and  exer- 
cise a  power  which  is  vested  only  in  the 
Congress. 

The  proposeu  amendment  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  smacks  of  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  mislead  the  public.  The  pro- 
mulgation and  adoption  of  these  rules 
and  regulations  is  Intended  to  make  it 
possible  for  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  hold  themselves  out  to  the 


public  as  savings  banks  authorized  to  ac- 
cept deposits,  when  in  fact  they  are  au- 
thorized by  law  to  accept  only  money 
for  purchase  of  their  shares  of  stock.    I 
have    heretofore    emphasized    the    fswrt 
that,  under  the  law  creating  these  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associaticms.  they 
are    essentially    diflferent    from    savings 
banks  and  commercial  banks.    The  per- 
son who  places  his  funds  in  a  savings 
bank  is  a  depositor.    If  he  writes  a  check 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  deposit  and  the 
payment  of  such  check  is  denied,  the 
bank  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  insolvent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  places 
his  funds  in  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion thereby  becomes  a  part  owner  of  the 
association.    If  his  request  that  the  asso- 
ciation repurchase  or  redeem  his  share, 
or  shares,  is  denied  by  the  savings  and 
loan  association,  he  mast  wait  until  such 
time  as  the  association  may  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  his  request. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  numer- 
ous Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country  have 
sought  to  convey  the  impression,  and  are 
now  seeking  to  convey  the  impression  to 
the  public  that  they  are  savings  banks. 
Many  of  these  institutions  are  placing  on 
the  front  of  their  places  of  business  the 
words  **and  loan"  in  their  names  In  ex- 
ceedingly small  letters,  much  smaller 
than  the  letters  in  the  words  'Tederal 
savings  •  •  •  association."  Oth- 
ers are  advertising  to  the  public  that 
they  accept  "savings  accotmts."  Men 
with  experience  and  ability  enough  to 
conduct  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  charged  with  knowledge  that  they 
intend  the  necessary  consequences  of 
their  own  acts.  They  are.  therefore, 
chargeable  with  misrepresentation  when 
they  seek  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
investment  in  the  shares  of  the  associa- 
tion is  on  the  same  basis  as  a  deposit  In 
a  mutual  savings  bank  or  in  the  savings 
department  of  a  commercial  bank. 

At  this  time  banks  throughout  the 
country  are  paying  only  1  percent  on 
certificates  of  time  deposit.  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  pay  their 
stockholders  dividends  of  2'ij  percent  on 
their  stock.  They  are  able  to  do  this  be- 
cause they  are  not  under  necessity  of 
maintaining  their  assets  in  a  liquid  con- 
dition. The  assets  of  these  associations 
are  loaned  on  the  security  of  long-term 
mortgages.  If  the  increasing  depression 
which  has  hit  the  country  becomes  more 
severe,  many  mortgage  debtors  of  these 
associations  will  default  in  their  pay- 
ments. And  the  time  may  come  when  a 
substantial  number  of  investors  in  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  may 
seek  to  withdraw  their  Investments  in 
these  institutions.  The  accounts  of  in- 
vestors In  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations are  insured  up  to  $5,000  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 
In  35  cases  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations have  had  to  call  upon  the  In- 
surance corporation  to  settle  their  lia- 
bUitles. 

All  bank  deposits,  both  checking  and 
time  deposits,  up  to  $5,000  in  amount, 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.    Since  the  enact- 


ment of  this  measure  there  have  been 
only  26  bank  failures  in  the  country 
and  the  depositors  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  have 
been  promptly  paid  100  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Should  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  t>ecome  unable  to 
promptly  pay  its  shareholders  the 
amoimt  of  their  Investments  In  the  event 
they  should  seek  to  withdraw  them,  their 
accounts  would  be  paid  as  follows: 

(1)  Mot  to  exceed  10  percent  In  cash,  the 
remainder  In  nagotlable  noo-lnterast-bearlng 
debenture*  of  the  Fedend  Savliigs  and  U>an 
Instirance  Corporation  45  percent  due  within 
1  year,  the  balance  of  45  percent  within  8 
years. 

In  what  amounts  to  amendments  to 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  emtxxiled  In  the  change  in  the 
rules  published  March  11  of  this  year 
in  the  Federal  Register.  It  is  provided 
that  the  association  is  not  required  to 
distribute  earnings  on  short-term  sav- 
ings accounts.  Under  these  provisions 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  permitted  to  issue  certificates  indis- 
tinguishable from  certificates  of  deposit 
issued  by  commercial  banks  and  the  as- 
sociations will  thus  be  permitted  to  mis- 
lead the  public  into  the  belief  that  these 
associations  are  deposit  institutions. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  is  further  against  the 
law  and  the  public  interest.  These  rules 
permit  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
to  establish  one  or  more  branch  ofUces. 
No  such  power  is  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  the  power  to  establish  branches 
had  not  been  given  national  banks  ex- 
pressly or  as  a  necessary  Incident  to 
carrying  on  the  business  of  banking 
{First  National  Bank  in  St.  Louis  v.  Bar- 
rett, S.  Ct.  213,  68  L,  Ed.  488).  As  a 
rule,  power  not  granted  by  an  act  of 
Congress  is.  in  effect,  denied. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions leaves  the  impression  that  they  are 
carefully  and  shrewdly  designed  to  make 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
into  institutions  which  they  are  not  and 
were  never  intended  by  Congress  to  be. 
If  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  desires 
to  accomplish  such  a  result,  in  all  can- 
dor and  honesty,  it  should  seek  to  accom- 
plish it  through  an  act  of  Congress. 
Certain  it  Is.  a  fraud  by  any  other  name 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  fraud. 
Obtaining  people's  money  by  false  pre- 
tenses is  indefensible.  An  attempt  by  a 
Federal  bureau  to  usurp  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  is  indefensible.  In 
order  to  implement  what  I  have  Just  said 
it  is  my  purpase  to  introduce  a  bill  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  for  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  change  the  essential  character 
of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
as  set  out  in  the  ruies  published  by  it 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  March  II, 
1949. 

It  is  characteristic  of  bureaucratic  leg- 
islation that  the  proposed  rules  are  en- 
shrouded and  befogged  in  approximately 
17.000  words. 
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ZXTESSlOfi  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irrw  touc 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
5. 1  pUced  In  the  Rxcoro  the  tenth  of  a 
series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Easile  describing  the  British  health 
plan.  The  following,  which  app)eared  In 
the  Eagle  on  March  29.  30.  and  31.  ^.re 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  of 
the  series: 


HSALra  HxAO  Has  Too  lltx^  Pown. 
DocToas  Sat — Medical  ilxic  Pkzl  Inskcvxs 

Uwon  Prr-Up 

(By  E.  J.  Delaney) 
(Eleventh  In  a  series) 

LoNOOw.  March  29. — The  British  medical 
man  never  will  know  where  he  la  at  when  a 
malater  of  Health  can  make  any  regulations 
Tor  the  National  Health  Service  that  suit  his 
fancy.  One  of  England's  prominent  pr.ysl- 
■uch  a  dectatatton.  and  most  of 
of  all  prof  Mil  0D8  agree  heartily 
Vlth  him. 

"Aneurln  Beran  can  do  anything  he  likes 
under  an  emergency  clause  of  the  Health 
Act."  the  doctor  states,  "and  it  Is  much  too 
much  power  to  place  within  the  discretion 
ol  any  man." 

This  phyaldan  takes  quite  a  liberal  view 
ol  the  whole  health  program  and  has  not 
been  an  opponent  of  It.  He  believes  wisdom 
has  been  lacking  In  the  Initiation  and  projec- 
tion of  the  system. 

HAS  BXOtTCHT  CHAOS 

"The  wtiol*  trouble  la  the  plan  was  not 
brought  in  gnuhially  as  recommended  by  the 
Bllllili  Madleal  Aaaodation.  long  a  supporter 
oC  the  movement  for  a  good  general  health 
propam."  this  veteran  diagnostician  says. 
**Xt  has  brought  chaos  and  we  have  not  re- 
eoT«red  from  It.    We  will  recover. 

**We  had  an  insurance  medical  service  for 
workmen  making  ieaa  than  $1,900  a  year.  If 
that  had  been  expanded  broadly  and  also 
aaade  available  to  all  the  dependents  of  the 
vorkman  it  would  hare  been  enough  for  one 
step  and  wotild  be  a  iiappy  deal  for  everybody. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  the  present  health  plan 
la  doing  a  tremendous  amount  of  good,  but 
tt  baa  •aeourafatf  many  abuses,  too." 

The  medico  being  interviewed  recalled  that 
when  the  profession  and  *he  Ministry  were  at 
a  deadlock  on  health-plan  arrangements  last 
year,  the  doctors  raised  a  96.000.000  fund. 

STKOU  vtrmrt  ddtizd 

They  refuse  to  acknowledge  they  were  go- 
ing to  strike  against  the  plan,  but  prefer  to 
deacrlbe  the  plan  aa  a  means  of  providing  a 
living  lor  needy  physicians  who  were  about 
to  refuse  to  Join  at  that  tiooe  and  who  might 
XMH  have  been  able  to  maintain  private  prac- 
tieea.  Conceaslons  by  the  Government 
through  intermediaries  ended  the  battle  and 
the  doeton  signed  up. 

"At  the  preeent  time."  he  says  "We  are 
ocganlBlng  ■omethlng  new.  a  medical  guild. 
and  It  will  seek  to  amaea  a  fund  of  tao  .000.000. 
If  a  time  ever  eomee  when  the  doctors  feel 
they  do  not  want  to  work  tmder  the  Govern- 
ment health  arrangement,  there  wUl  be 
money  to  save  their  families  from  economic 
bantehlp." 

pbyaleians  are  doing  quite  well  and 
are  poorly  otf  under  the  ecbeme.  a 
man  at  the  Medical  sphere  tells  ua. 


are  two  classes  of  doctors."  he  ana- 
lyaee,  "tfeoee  with  big  Industrial  practices  be- 
ing the  first  class.  Let's  consider  them  a 
minute.  They  have  benefited.  They  are 
getting  I  decent  fee  for  every  person  on  their 
lists  an  1  the  Income  Is  good,  but  they  are 
working  hard  for  It.  When  this  doctor  treats 
one  mcinber  of  a  family  he  Is  likely  to  be 
asked  t<  >  check  them  all. 

"Thei  there  Is  the  second  class.  This  Is 
tl'e  man  in  a  smaller  place,  who  must  rely 
on  soniB  private  practice  along  with  his 
scheme  duties.  He  Is  hurt  badly.  He  cant 
uproot  and  move  somewhere  else,  because 
there  la  no  hotue  for  his  family  somewhere 
else. 

Staying  on  the  general  economic  theme, 
our  Infcrmant  says:  "Before  the  plan,  a  fair 
Income  for  a  doctor  was  96.000  to  98.000  a 
year  an< ;  98.000  to  912.000  was  well  above  the 
average.  Very  few  doctors  made  920.000  a 
year  in  M-ivate  practice.  Under  this  plan,  a 
doctor  irith  1,000  patients  takes  In  93.600; 
one  witl  I  2.000  receives  97.200;  one  with  4,000 
will  be  Entitled  to  914.400. 

TOO    ICANT    PATHNTS 

4.000    patients    Is    too    much,    even 

the  plan  contemplates  that  number 

min.  as  his  maximum.     If  a  doctor  In 

has  2.500  and   one   In   more  open 

OOO.  they  are  doing  all  the  work  that 

An  average  of  2,300  will  give 

phj^lclan  with  such  a  list  98.250.  plus 
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<JbJection  to  the  fixed  payment  Is  that 

out  Of  the  local  pool  of  money."  a 

"and  when  there  are  some  physl- 

only  a  handful  of  patients,  they 

cdllect  their  guaranty  from  the  other 

Dot  from  the  Government. 

<  06t  of  conducting  the  local  commlt- 

counclls    and    headquarters    also 

of  the  local  pool,  so  the  doctor 

t  get  93.60  per  patient  per  year — 

comes  out  of  him." 
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the  health  payment  plan,  a  doc- 
91.200  a  year  anyway,  even  if  he 
have  enough  patients  to  give  him 
at  a  rate  of  93.60  a  year  each, 
the  physicians  find  some  fault  with 
,t  and  do  not  like  the  way 


SOCIALIS"   DOCTOB   PaiDICTS   GOVEKNMXKT   SaL- 

ABT    F  UN    IN    England — Sees    Physicians 
WoBX«fO  on  a  Full-Time  Basis 
(By  E.  J.  Delaney) 
(Twelfth  in  a  series) 

March  30.— All  physicians  ifven- 

WOTk  on  a  full-time  basis  for  the 

an  annual  salary  arrangement, 

1  he   busiest   practitioners  in   central 

predicts.    It  wUl  be  a  good  arrange- 

he  thinks     He  Is  a  member  of  the 

Party    and    the    organizer   of    the 

Medical  Association. 

all  physicians  are  under  full-time 

^larles  we  wl"  become  a  profession 

El  trade. ••  he  declares,  "and  that  will 

us  civil  servants. 

Is  too  much  showmanship  In  medl- 

and  there  Is  need  for  a  physician 

patients  to  him  by  something  other 

and  good  service.    Yes.  there  will 

.  through  the  National  Health 

Into   a   real   profession.     It   Is   the 


en  ergtng. 


CATCH  IT  AT  THT!  ST  AIT 

a  great  tiling,"  he  chats  on.    ••Now 

children  when  they  have  some  minor 

and  we  are  able  to  treat  them  and 

prevefit  them  from  affecting  them  serl- 

catch  It  when  1*  starts.    Under  the 

ve  never  saw  anyone  until  a  disease 

him  down  into  a  serious  condl- 

It  was  too  late  for  us  to  save  lilm 


aU  knees. 


This  physician  tias  two  assistants  and  no 
private  patients.  His  ofllce  waiting  room  has 
four  rows  of  benches  In  It,  each  seating  five 
people,  but  he  says.  "My  office  never  Is  crowded 
now.  I  am  having  much  consultation  by 
appointment. 

"There  are  always  two  of  us  on  duty  at 
one  time  and  we  can  give  good  care  to  4.3(X) 
people  w^ltbout  any  rush  or  haste."  he  points 
out.  "If  a  doctor  arranges  his  work  well  he 
will  not  have  to  extend  himself  l>eyond 
reason." 

LIKES    RETIKEMENT    PLAN 

He  likes  the  plan  to  pay  for  practices  when 
one  retires. 

"If  I  average  98,000  for  my  last  5  years  I 
will  get  912.000  and  maybe  914.000."  he  says. 
"I  think  a  physician  should  make  at  least 
94  .OCX)  a  year  to  live  decently  and  support  a 
wife  and  two  children.  With  care  he  can  put 
those  children  through  college,  but  not  if  he 
lias  big  parties  and  has  expensive  automo- 
biles. 

"When  the  new  health  centers  are  opened 
it  win  be  possible  to  give  everyone  a  thorough 
check-up  occasionally.  We  can  now,  if  one 
wants  It,  but  we  are  not  doing  It  generally. 
The  best  place  for  the  general  practitioner 
to  be  effective  is  In  the  home,  but  the  people 
are  showing  a  tendency  to  come  to  us.  The 
ratio  of  home  visits  to  office  calls  Is  going 
down." 

CITES  PARTNCBSHIP 

"At  the  new  health  center  the  physicians 
can  work  as  a  team  and  can  form  a  partner- 
ship. Of  course,  we  cannot  have  any  com- 
petitive medicine  In  a  health  center  and  no 
private  practice  at  all.  In  Dartford,  11  doc- 
tors have  formed  one  partnership  and  they 
are  giving  good  service  to  40.000  people." 

Asked  if  he  thinks  there  Is  any  abuse  of 
the  system,  the  doctor  says: 

"I  have  not  seen  one  abuse.  Take  the 
spectacles  field.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
vision  of  the  people  is  not  good,  nearly  every- 
body has  some  defect.  This  plan  has  brought 
about  an  Improvement  and  the  eyesight  of 
the  nation  will  be  better.  The  spectacles 
division  is  working  out  marvelously." 

TEARS    or    ARREARAGE 

"Remember,  there  are  years  of  arrearage  to 
be  taken  care  of  and  that  can't  be  done  In 
months.  The  same  Is  true  In  dental  work, 
too.  Many  people  are  getting  attention  they 
should  have  received  years  ago,  so  we  are 
trying  to  catch  up  with  everything  all  at 
once.    We  are  doing  very  well  at  It,  I  think." 

"A  voluntary  plan  for  medical  care  would 
not  work  In  England."  our  doctor  says.  "We 
have  had  some  associations  for  hospitaliza- 
tion and  Insurance-company  schemes,  but 
they  were  not  enough.  A  health  plan  must 
be  operated  by  the  government  to  be  a  suc- 
cess; nothing  else  will  do  It." 

Low-INCOME  GROtTPS  Enthttse  Over  British 
Health  Service — Resent  Fight  Doctors 
Waged  To  Head  It  Oft 

(By  E.  J.  Delaney) 

(Thirteenth  in  a  series) 

London.  March  31. — The  English  people 
like  their  National  Health  Service  in  varying 
degrees,  but  far  more  than  a  majority  regard 
it  highly  and  will  make  use  of  It  as  they 
require. 

The  Industrial  sections  prize  It  most,  the 
white-collar  employees  think  It  is  fine  and 
one  has  to  reach  Into  the  Junior  executive 
class  to  begin  to  encounter  distrust.  The 
upper  groups  condenm  Its  administration. 

The  mill  operatives,  construction  forces 
and  transportation  corps  consider  It  some- 
thing wonderful  added  to  their  lives  and  they 
harbor  a  strong  resentment  against  medical 
men  for  opposing  its  installation. 
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waaaLT  went  oh  sraixa 
The  doctors  did  practically  threaten  to 
strike  against  it  and  organized  a  95.000.000 
fund  with  which  to  fight,  but  their  oppoai- 
tlon  was  against  administrative  arrange- 
menU.  not  the  plan  Itself. 

Medical  men  can  show  a  long  history  of 
support  for  a  good  public  health  system. 
They  have  been  trying  to  minimize  regimen- 
tation and  they  1  ave  won  most  of  their 
pcrints. 

The  workers  do  not  make  any  fine  distinc- 
tions. All  they  recall  Is  that  the  doctors 
were  against  It  and  tried  tiielr  best  to  prevent 
It  from  being  adopted.  They  think  the  phy- 
sicians were  thinking  too  much  about  their 
own  incomes. 

CASTER  going  POR  DENTISTS 

The  dentists  do  not  se^m  to  have  aroused 
so  much  hostility  against  themselves,  al- 
though they  were  more  reticent  about  co- 
operating than  were  the  doctors. 

Here  are  some  informal  expressions  by  in- 
dividuals: 

A  dock  worker's  wife — "I  have  wanted  a 
denture  for  a  long  tinne.  but  I  couldn't  afford 
one.  I  iiave  four  children.  I  hope  to  get 
my  denture  tonight.    It  will  be  wonderful." 

A  seaman  whose  merchant  ship  had  Just 
docked  to  unload  a  cargo — "What  do  I  think 
of  the  Health  Service?  There's  nothing 
like  It.  I  need  some  work  to  be  done  and  now 
I  am  going  to  have  It." 

"We  haven't  had  any  sickness,  but  I'm 
glad  to  know  I  can  have  a  doctor  for  my  chil- 
dren If  they  do  get  sick." 

A  businessman — "They  hiave  led  the  coun- 
try Into  a  Fool's  Paradise.  We  will  be  broke 
in  3  years  and  they  the  Communist  will  try 
to  take  over.  If  America  should  cut  off  the 
Marshall  plan  there  would  be  no  National 
Health  Service  and  we  would  be  sunk  to- 
morrow. I  hate  to  say  so,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  cut  it  off  so  the 
country  could  wake  up." 

Retailer — "It's  like  a  lot  of  other  tilings. 
When  everybody  becomes  broke  they  will  try 
something  more  radical  on  us.  I'm  making 
money,  yes,  but  a  regulation  is  liable  to  come 
along  without  any  notice  and  my  capital  will 
be  cut  In  lialf .  Just  like  that." 

A  Jewelry  salesman — "When  I  want  medi- 
cal aid  for  me  or  my  family  I  get  the  same 
doctor  I  always  did  and  I  pay  him  myself. 
I  think  I  will  be  surer  of  better  service.  I 
tliink  the  Health  Service  is  just  a  step  toward 
full  socialism  which  I  abhor." 


Re9ohitioii  of  American9  of  Lithuanian 
Descent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  7,  1949 

Mr.  ZABLGCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  on  February  20  of 
this  year,  by  a  group  of  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent,  who  assembled  in 
St.  Gabriel's  Church  Hall  in  Milwaukee 
to  commemorate  the  thirty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  rebirth  of  the  Lithuanian 
naUon.  Similar  celebrations  were  held 
in  many  other  cities  and  communities 
throughout  the  country,  as  the  estimated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
in  the  United  States  joined  in  expressing 


their  hope  that  the  coimtry  of  their  fore- 
fathers, which  is  striving  so  bravely  to 
resist  the  attempts  of  the  Soviet  to  anni- 
hilate Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  state,  will 
be  able  once  again  to  enjoy  a  free  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  to  at- 
tain her  rightful  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  At  this  particular 
gathering  resolutions  were  adopted  pe- 
titioning the  President,  Hon.  Harry  S. 
Truman,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Dean  Acheson.  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  they  may  aid  in  creat- 
ing conditions  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  people  of  Lithuania  to 
realize  these  ambitions. 

The  resolution  adopted  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  (a)  the  ethnic,  cultural,  and  lin- 
guistic individuaUty  and  the  political  tradi- 
tions of  the  Lithuanian  people, 

(b)  the  ancient  Lithuanian  statehood 
dating  back  to  the  year  A.  D.  1200,  Its  splen- 
did historical  record  of  tolerance;  of  Individ, 
ual,  racial,  linguistic,  and  cultural  liberty. 

(c)  the  long,  unceasing,  and  determined 
struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  people  agalm^t 
the  foreign — Muscovite  and  (jerman — dom- 
ination and  oppression. 

(d)  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  each  succeed- 
ing generation  of  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
the  great  mass  insurrections  of  17M-95.  1812. 
1863-64.  1905.  1918-20.  and  the  epic  Lith- 
uanian fight  for  basic  human  rights,  for 
human  dignity,  for  the  fredom  of  the  press 
and  of  the  printed  Lithuanian  word  during 
the  40-year  suppression  of  all  Lithuanian 
Uterary  activities,  1864-1904. 

(e)  the  imposition  by  the  Soviet  Union— 
by  threat  of  superior  tone  and  in  connivance 
with  Nazi  German  war  criminals — of  a  "mu- 
tual assistance  pact"  on  October  10,  1939, 
whereby  Lithuania  granted  and  leased  to  the 
Soviet  Union  military  bases  in  the  strategic 
centers  of  Lithuania  in  exchange  for  a  sol- 
emn Russian  guaranty  of  the  Independence 
of  Lithuanian  and  of  Russian  noninterfer- 
ence In  the  domestic.  p>olltical.  social,  and 
economic  order  of  the  country. 

(f)  Soviet  invasion  of  Lithuania  June  15. 
1940.  violating  all  treaties— the  peace  pact, 
the  nonaggresslon  pact,  and  the  mutual  as- 
sistance pact  with  a  guaranty  of  the  political 
independence  and  noninterference  in  do- 
mestic affairs — then  and  now  in  force  be- 
tmn  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  sovereign 
Bepolbllc  of  Lithuania. 

(g)  the  Atlantic  Charter  declaration  hold- 
ing out  a  promise  of  the  restcH-atlon  of  sover- 
eignty to  the  peoples  forcibly  deprived  of 
same,  and  the  subsequent  embodiment  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  as  a  part  of  the  declara- 
tion by  the  United  Nations.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  January  1.  1942. 

(h)  the  effective  Lithuanian  underground 
ItberaUon  struggle  during  the  3  years  of  Ger- 
man occupation  and  continuing  to  this  date, 
directed  against  Soviet  attempts  to  annihi- 
late Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

Be  it  resolved.  To  petition  the  Congress  of 
tlie  United  State*  to  create  conditions  en- 
abling the  formation  of  broadly  representa- 
tive interim  governments  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia:  to  repatriate  Baltic  de- 
portees from  Siberia  and  northern  Russian 
exile,  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations  and  evacuation  of  ti»e  Russian 
troops,  police,  and  Communist  Party  appa- 
ratus from  the  territories  of  the  Republics 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  helping 
the  sovereign  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  to  restore  their  democratic  self- 
governmenu  after  the  harrowing  experi- 
ence* of  three  sucoeeslve  hostile  occupations. 

To  Initiate  the  move  for  an  immediate  ad- 
mlaslon  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
still  full-fledged  members  of  the  League  of 


Nations,  into  tiie  United  NaUona  Organiaa- 
tlon. 

Rrv.  Joseph  Kuraxvicnia.  M.  I.  O. 

Frank  Jokkx7&. 

Stanlkt  Mn^Ncroa. 

John  Baukttb. 

Paul  LABANAUSKAa. 


German  War  Crimes  Trial9 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  5. 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  excerpts  from  a  petition  for 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  filed  by  one  Willis 
M.  Everett,  Jr.,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  Valentine 
Bersin  et  al.  against  Harry  S.  Truman, 
as  Commander  in  Ch«ef  of  the  Armed 
Services  of  the  United  States,  et  al. 

Valentine  Bersin,  and  others,  are  Ger- 
man citizens  and  formerly  German  sol- 
diers, and  they  were  found  guilty  of  al- 
leged war  crimes  by  a  general  military 
government  court  at  Dachau,  GeiBuny. 

Willis  M.  Everett.  Jr.,  Is  a  coun.selor 
at  law.  and  from  September  1.  1940,  to 
June  15.  1947,  was  an  ofQcer  In  the 
United  States  Army.  In  May  1946,  while 
serving  under  the  commanding  general. 
United  States  forces  in  the  European 
theater,  he  was  directed  to  serve  as  chief 
defense  counsel  for  the  above-named  de- 
fendant and  others  Obviously,  he  had 
Intimate  contact  with  and  knowledge  cf 
the  facts  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  said 
accused  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  3  of  said  petition, 
Mr.  Everett  alleged  that  the  trial  before 
the  general  military  government  at 
Dachau,  known  as  the  war  crimes  trial 
or  Malmedy  trial,  was  utterly  void.  On 
page  4  of  said  petiticm  it  Is  alleged: 

11.  Plaintiffs  bad  been  Illegally  and  force- 
fully incarcerated  in  Schwpblsch  Hall.  Ger- 
many, a  German  peniUntiary  the  equiva- 
lent Of  one  of  our  United  SUtes  Federal 
penitentiaries  and  used  by  the  United  States 
Army  as  an  Interrogation  prison,  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  but  generally  in  excess  of  10 
monttia  prior  to  being  served  with  charges  of 
war  crimes  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  10 
above.  There  were  approx  jnately  500  a«tosr 
German  soldiers.  suspecU-d  war  crlmlaals. 
also  confined  thereat.  With  few  aseeptklBa, 
each  was  placed  in  solitary  eonftnsarwt 
ttiroughout  tills  period.  That  the  said 
Schwa  btscb  Hall  was  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  and  tised  by  the  United  States 
Army  for  aU  suspects  In  the  Malmedy  esse. 
One  Lt.  Col.  Burton  F.  Bills  JAGD  United 
States  Army  was  the  senior  oOcu  tbsrcat 
and  responsible  for  the  abuse  and  mistreat- 
ment of  plaintiffs  herein  at  said  penitentiary. 

On  pages  5.  6.  7.  8.  and  9.  containing 
allegations  12. 13. 14, 15, 16.  17, 18.  and  19, 
as  follows: 

12.  Tlie  forced  and  Illegal  detention  of 
plaintiffs  as  aforesaid  was  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  provides  that 
prisoners  of  war  must  be  humanely  treated 
and  protected,  particularly  against  acta  of 
violence  and  Insults.  They  should  b*  equally 
treated.    No  cordon  may  be  used  on  them  to 
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Mcart  tntormatton.  and  under  no  ctrrum- 
MMiow  wlU  tbc7  b«  tbrcat«ne<l,  Uwultcd.  or 
•apoMd  to  unpl— — nt  or  iJlM<i«uUnecu» 
tr«atm#ot  of  any  kind  wbat«T«r.  Ttkej  ar* 
•nutied  to  have  ttoetr  boaor  and  p«non  re> 
TtMf  iBimt  haT«  aanltatlon.  open 
aad  aaa^tae.  Under  all  circumstances. 
of  war  are  subject  to  tbe  law*  in 
fore*  of  tbc  detatntng  powv. 

13.  At  UlustratlTe  of   tboec  Ttolatlcna  of 
wmcDta.     tbe     American 
t«am  In  Scbwabtacb  Hall.  0«r- 
woald    placm   a    helmet    bood   «■»- 
ptotiiT  ovw  tb*  head  of  individual  plalittlfli 
herein,  then  luually  a  beattng  would  be  ad- 
min totarad.  after  which  thef  would  be  forced 
Into  a  ta»tilttily  dark  cell  which  waa  their 
trial  rcom.    The  hood  waa  removed  and  each 
plamtut  would  sec  before  him  a  long  tabic, 
draped  with  black  eloCh  touching  the  ilocr. 
with  candle*  HH!*ti1t  at  both  ends  of  the 
table  and  a  cnKlflz  In  the  center.     Sitting 
behind  this  table  were  varytnf  nximben  of 
Amarlean  civilians,  members  of  the  prose - 
•tttka  team,  who  were  wearing  Illegally  the 
and   rank  of   United   States   Army 
A  mock  defense  counsel,  ustially  an 
or  the  United   States  Army   on   the 
tlon     team,     was     furnished     these 
yaakhful    Ocrman   soldiers,   who.   although 
he  was  not  an  attorney,  held  himself  cut  to 
the  plaintiffs  herein  as  their  defense  counsel. 
They  were  Informed  or  led  to  believe  that 
ttoey  were  being  tried  by  tbe  Americans  for 
violations    of    tBterBMleDAl    law.      At    the 
other  end  of  the  table  would  be  the  proee- 
cutur  who  would  read  the  cbaifaa,  yell  and 
•ersam  at  these  16-  and  ao-ye«r-old  plain - 
tlfli  and  attempt  to  force  confessions  from 
them.     If  thU  method  of  threats  failed  to 
(tselfsd  false  confcaalons  from   these 
the  mock  trials  would  proceed  by 
trtBflAf  tn  one  (ale*  witn—  after  another 
tbem.  proving  beyond  a  doubt  by 
that  theae  plaintiffs  were  guilty 
ly    war    crimes.     During    the    entire 
mock  trials  these  purponed  defense  counsels 
were  making  a  sham  and  pretext  of  defend- 
ing them.    At  tbe  end  of  th?se  lUegal  trials 
In  tbe  name  of  the  United  SUtes 
guileful  defense  attorneys 
to  make  a  plea  to  tbla  pur- 
Army  eourt  far  mercy.     Upon  eon- 
closlon.    these    sham    courts    would    render 
penalties   within   24   to  48  hours  by 
Thereupon  said  false  defense  at- 
would  expresa  bis  aympathy.  stating 
I  had  dene  the  beat  be  could  for  these 
plain tiiTs      After  these  mock  trials. 
pretended   defense   attorney   would   at- 
U>  and  was  In  a  majority  oX  Instances 
In  coerdng  these  plaintiffs  to  sign 
fAlae  and   void   confesatons.   admitting  any 
and  all  chargce  brought  against  them,  be- 
cause, as  this  false  defense  counsel  would  In 
•flkec  say.  "Tou  will  be  banfed  In  M  boors 
•Bjrvay.  so  why  noc  absolve  someone  ela*  by 
the  blame  and  writing  out  this  con- 
I  will  dictate  to  you."     Many  varla- 
tloDs  and  modlflcatlona  were  made  In  the 
of  these  mock  trials  which  ap- 
regtilar  to  tbsse  plaintiffs  as 
ihey  were  devoid  of  any  kaovlsdgs  of  tbe 
American   Army   courta   martial  system   or 
mar  crimes  trials.    Tbstw  ware  74  dcfeod- 
•Bta.  and  tbere  were  "H  psosscutlon -dictated 
statementa.    All  of  tbe  above-described  acts, 
deoelta.  maA  chicanery  ot  American  justice 
were  psfCnMd  by  United  States  civilians, 
undsr  Army  jurledlctkm.  and  by  oOocn  of 
tbe  United  States  Army  or  esenttcd  natfer 
their  immediate  superriaton  and  control. 
14.  As   further   Ulxistratlve   of   the  vloU- 
of  aald  international  agreementa  and 
many  plaintiffs  herein   at  various 
deprived   of  food   for  days,   all 
blankeu  were  withdrawn  In  tbe  middle  of 
winter,    many  were  gtvsB  cercrs  aad  fre- 
qtient  beatings  aad  rttfcT  covporal  punish- 
ment, many  were  farced  kMo  what  was  called 
tbe  death  cell  for  days  and  weeks,  others 


■a  of  immunity  or  light 
sentenoss  If  they  would  sign  coofesatoos 
Implicating  otbera,  and  endless  trleka,  nwss. 
and  so-caili  d  strategem.  all  performed  by 
thcee  Unlte<  States  civilian  employees  of  the 
Army  or  en  Isted  men  in  the  United  States 
Army,  or  ur  der  their  direct  supervision.  In- 
struction, G  r  acquiescence.  Said  group  of 
American  l  ivestigators  or  a  majority  of 
them  Bubse  [uently  became  the  proaecutlon 
team  in  sak    Malmedy  trial 

15.  As  llli  latrative  of  promises  of  Immu- 
nity or  ho(e  of  reward,  various  bebooded 
plaintiffs  h(  rein  would  be  conducted  to  a 
room,  then  illowed  to  look  out  of  a  window 
where  unkn  }wn  persons  were  playing  volley 
ball  and  sin  liar  games,  at  which  time  some 
American  n  ember  of  the  prosecution  team 
would  urge  plaintiffs  to  sign  a  confession, 
stating  ths  they  were  not  Interested  In 
punishing  t  lem.  but  were  trying  to  convict 
their  high-r  mklng  officers,  and  if  they  would 
sign  these  ( llctated  confessions  implicating 
their  ofllceri  they  would  be  released  within 
a  few  mon  hs  and  be  out  playing  games 
with  those  other  l>oys.  Various  plaintiffs 
herein  would  be  assured  and  promised  by 
the  America  as  thst  If  they  assumed  full  and 
complete  re  tponslblllty  for  all  the  acts  or 
alleged  crlntes  committed  by  tbe  soldiers 
under  them  and  signed  these  prosecution - 
dictated  sta  ements  or  confessions,  then  the 
prosecution  would  not  prefer  any  charges 
against  meiibers  of  their  command. 

16.  As  lilt  Btratlve  of  the  criiel  torture  and 
Inhumane  treatment  of  these  plaintiffs  as 
well  as  othe-s  In  Schwabiscb  Hall.  Germany, 
while  {viaotiers  of  war.  reference  Is  made  to 
the  introduction  Into  evidence  of  an  un- 
algned  statei  aent  by  Arvld  PreLmuth,  a  young 
German  soli  Her  who  hsd  been  through  the 
various  trlcl  a,  ruses,  and  stratagem  admin- 
istered by  tie  American  prosecution  which 
ended  in  ox  e  of  those  fateful  mock  trials. 
Lt.  William  R.  Perl,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  had  purportedly  defended  this 
youth  was  round  dead  hanging  from  his 
those  force  I  confessions  tn  March  1946. 
Only  16  peg  ss  had  been  written  by  this  boy 
and  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  tbe 
completion  vas  delayed  until  the  next  day. 
His  death  votild  not  occur  until  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  fake  verdict  of  this  false 
American  m  lltary  court.  He  was  forced  to 
write  lies  ab  >ut  his  conuades  In  arms  point- 
ing to  their  ruilt  In  Times  never  committed. 
About  2  ocl  Dck  In  the  morning  other  pris- 
oners heard  him  crying  out  in  his  cell.  "I 
cannot  utte  another  lie."  or  words  to  that 
effect.  The  »dy  of  that  20-year-old  German 
youth  was  .ound  dead  hanging  from  hla 
prison  cell  in  Schwabiscb  Hall.  Germany, 
when  the  go  ud  opened  the  door  a  few  hours 
later.  The  American  prosecution  was  not 
satisfied  wit  i  having  the  blood  of  this  vouth 
on  their  ha  ids.  During  the  real  Malmedy 
trial  the  preecution.  over  the  objection  of 
the  defense  staff.  Introduced  this  unsigned 
and  unflnla^  ed  statement  in  evidence  against 
other  plaint  ffs  herein,  all  with  the  approval 
and  favorab  t  ruling  of  the  law  mernb-r  of 
the  court,  t  waa  then  that  the  American 
proeecution  nouaenced  asking  this  Lieuten- 
ant Perl,  uat  ttr  oetb.  what  this  dead  German 
youth  wouk  have  said  In  his  statement  If 
he  had  llve«  .  This  Incident  Is  Illustrative 
of  the  total  ack  of  justice  both  pretrial  and 
during  trlaL 

17.  In  fur  berance  of  Illustrations  wherein 
violations  01  intemaUonal  law  were  carried 
out  by  tbc  I  olted  States  Army  Investigation 
team  or  proa  ecutlon  while  holding  plaintiffs 
in  solitary  cmflnement  In  Schwabiscb  Hall, 
Germany,  tie  tnveattgators  would  forge  the 
names  of  ot  rtata  of  plaintiffs'  superior  of- 
ficers to  ooi  itswIoiiB  or  statements,  which 
would  comp  etcly  detail  and  point  out  the 
purported  g  Hit  of  another  accused.  Then 
they  would  confrxmt  these  young  German 
soldiers  witi  one  or  more  of  these  forged 
statements  a  ad  induce  them  to  sign  confes- 


sions to  acta  never  committed  by  thecik 
Many  of  the  plaintiffs  herein,  while  In 
Sebwabisch  Hall.  Germany,  would  t>e  hooded 
and  taken  to  tbe  "death  chamber"  and  there 
unhooded  and  shown  bullet  holes  in  the  wall 
where  gruesome  human  flesh  and  hair  would 
be  imbedded  from  one  of  their  "latest  execu- 
tions." By  this  method  the  American  prose- 
cution would  force  confessions  of  crimes 
never  committed.  On  other  occasions  vari- 
ous hooded  plaintiffs  herein  would  be  taken 
to  the  "hangman's  room"  and  there  un- 
hooded. placed  on  a  high  stool  and  a  hang- 
man's rope  placed  around  their  necks.  It 
was  then  that  various  plaintiffs  herein  would, 
upon  belief  that  they  woiild  be  hanged  forth- 
with, sign  Urected  statements,  not  only  ad- 
mitting their  own  guilt  of  crimes  never  com- 
mitted but  implicating  other  plaintiffs  ^ereln 
of  crimes  they  had  committed,  which  in  truth 
had  never  been  committed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  many  of  these  mock 
trials  where  other  ruses  had  failed,  the 
United  States  prosecution  team  would  sug- 
gest and  allow  these  youthful  plaintiffs  to 
write  farewell  letters  to  their  parents  before 
they  would  be  hanged,  which  was  In  further- 
ance of  the  duress,  scheming,  and  conniving 
of  the  Americans.  Also  the  American  proee- 
cution would  offer  the  privilege  of  seeing  a 
priest  In  order  to  secure  the  "ministration  of 
a  Catholic  priest  before  death."  The  Ameri- 
can prosecutors  would  make  many  threats 
of  violence  and  tortiire  directed  toward 
mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren of  various  accused  unless  they  signed 
complete  dictated  confessions  of  acts  and 
deeds  never  committed  by  them  and  acta 
and  deeds  of  other  accused  never  witnessed 
by  them. 

18.  One  favorite  rule  of  the  United  States 
prosecution  team  In  Schwabiscb  Hall,  Ger- 
many, was  to  place  plaintiffs  In  solitary  con- 
finement upon  first  being  captured.  These 
German  youths  had  no  knowledge  of  why 
they  were  placed  in  this  penitentiary.  For 
weeks  and  months  they  would  stay  in  the 
same  cell  without  seeing  a  single  person, 
not  allowed  to  receive  or  write  even  a  letter 
to  their  parents  or  wives,  and  not  allowed  to 
read  anything.  Then  a  "stool  pigeon'  would 
be  placed  in  the  same  cell  who  was  another 
German  soldier.  This  youthful  plaintiff  was 
anxioxis  to  know  what  it  was  all  about.  This 
prosecution  stool  pigeon  would  relate  an 
Imaginary  story  of  how  he  had  just  been 
tried  by  the  American  Army  for  shooting 
many  Belgian  civilians  and  maybe  a  few 
American  soldiers.  The  stool  pigeon  would 
go  into  much  detail  about  his  own  trial  and 
then  conclude  with  how  light  the  verdict 
had  been  because  he  had  cooperated,  ad- 
mitted everything  whether  true  or  not.  and 
had  written  exactly  what  the  Americans  had 
dictated.  Although  he.  the  stool  pigeon, 
had  admitted  many  murders  he  had  received 
only  1.  2.  or  3  years'  confinement  for  all  that 
he  had  done.  It  was  ony  a  few  days  there- 
after until  that  German  lad  would  be  hooded 
and  brought  before  one  of  these  mock  trials 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  a  light 
sentence  such  as  the  stool  pigeon  had  de- 
scribed if  he  would  sign  an  American  prose- 
cution dictated  statement. 

19.  All  of  the  foregoing  Illustrations  of 
violations  of  International  laws,  or  prac- 
tically all.  were  laughingly  or  jokingly  ad- 
mitted by  the  American  prosecution  team 
during  their  presentation  of  their  case  in 
the  Malmedy  trial  or  on  direct  examination 
of  the  witnesses.  At  this  point  those  ques- 
tions strongly  suggest  themselves:  What  did 
the  American  defense  do  about  these  forced 
confessions  at  the  real  Malmedy  trial?  Why 
were  these  confessions  admitted  as  evidence 
and  In  many  cases  constituted  the  sole  and 
only  evidence  against  certain  of  these  plain- 
tiffs? Attaebed  b«e.  marked  "exhibit  C. ' 
and  made  a  part  of  this  fwtltlon.  Is  a  copy  of 
Motion  to  Withdraw  Confessions  or  State- 
ments of  Accused,  which  was  properly  pre- 
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seoted  and  pleaded  at  tbe  Malmedy  trial,  but 
this  mockm  was  promptly  denied  by  tbe  rul- 
ing of  the  law  msmbei  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  diiBcult  for  me  to 
believe  that  American  citlaens  wouW 
stoop  to  such  acta  as  set  forth  in  tbe 
petition  of  Mr.  Everett,  yet  he  was  In  a 
preferred  position  to  know  what  hap- 
pened. The  Army  oflBcers  who  partici- 
pated in  these  un-American  activities 
so  revolting  to  our  sense  of  Justice  and 
fair  play  should  .tand  court  martial  with- 
out further  delay. 


C«Bfiieiit«  •■  Lktwr  LefislatioB  By  Haa. 
TkoBAi  H.  Werdel  of  Calif araia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHIIfCTOH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITSD  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  7  (legislative  day  of 
Friday  March  18) .  1949 

Mr  CAIN.  Mr  Pre^dent.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoud  some  labor- 
legiiilatlon  comments  which  were  re- 
cently made  by  tbe  Honorable  Thomas 
H.  Wkrabl,  of  California.  I  have  not 
studied  Mr.  Wkrdcl's  views,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  draw  the  attention  of  others 
to  his  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  R«cow», 
as  follows: 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  labor  legis- 
lation. 

rar  cbbcx 


The  high  cost  of  matotalnlng  an  extrava- 
gant government  will  only  be  a  part  d  tbe 
burden  placed  tipon  tbe  American  worker's 
pay  cbec:  before  be  gets  It.  tf  the  leetnikl 
bill,  tbe  Democratic  administration's  'Xabor 
Relations  Act  of  tMt."  is  enacted  Into  law. 
This  bill  represents  the  Admlnlstratton's  at- 
tempt to  buy  votes  with  publ.x  money — In- 
cluding ttie  worker's  money 

If  Jie  Admlnlstratlao  nd  Its  spokesmen  m 
OoBgNss  bsTe  their  way.  union  rtBrtsls  will 
be  given  tbe  authority  to  get  th^r  organla*- 
tlon  and  political  expenses  and  profits  out  of 
tbe  worker's  pay  oefore  he  gets  It.  and  with 
or  without  his  consent. 

A  most  obnoxlcus  and  resentfiU  provision 
cd  the  AdmliLiatratlon'B  bill  to  repeal  ibe 
present  law  of  tbe  land  la  that  which  gives 
•man  oftcials  the  special  privilege  at  confis- 
catbig  for  their  own  unrestricted  use  as  mocta 
of  a  worker's  earnings  as  they  wish 

In  sbort,  tbe  Truman  Government  supports 
wbolcbeartedly  the  aniens  private  power  of 
taxation  through  an  unrestricted  cbeck-off 
system. 

vmoM  mvAicc 


Section  107  of  the  Leslnakl  bill  contains  an- 
other so-called  Improfemcnt  ai  ttas  orlgtnal 
Wagner  Act.  which  glwes  legml  sncttaB  to  tbe 
deduction  from  employees'  pay.  without  their 
consent,  at  vlrtoaUy  any  stuns  the  unions 
might  assess. 

In  rastoring  tbe  «Joaed  shop  proviso  of  the 
Wsgncr  Act.  the  Lealnskl  bill  slips  in  lan- 
guage which  seeks  to  legalize  contracts  under 
which  an  employer  is  required  to  ceduct  from 
tbe  employece'  pay  envelopes  and  pay  over 
to  the  union,  any  membership  obligations  or 
soma  equivalent  thereto. 

Wbllc  neither  the  majority  report  on  the 
t>Ul  nor  the  report  of  tbe  Senate  com- 


mittee on  8.  aw  mentlooed  this  adrc^  uft 
of  draftsmanship,  its  effect  Is  far  reaching. 
There  are  many  jxirisdictlons.  including  some 
of  our  major  industrial  States,  wlilch  have 
statutes  prohibiting  any  assignment  of  ages 
without  tbe  written  consent  of  the  Individual 
workers.  In  those  States  a  tHanket  check-off 
of  union  dues  bas  always  been  illegal.  More- 
ovv.  Congress  in  enacting  wags  pnmattatm 
covering  enf>loyees  of  GovsraaasBt  ttmtne- 
tors  has  frowned  upon  the  check-off.  Both 
the  Bacon-IDevls  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healy 
Act  require  payment  of  prevailing  wages  with- 
out subsequent  deduction  or  rebate  on  any 
accoimt.  The  adroit  language  of  the  Le- 
slnsfcl  biU  was  aparently  deliberately  de- 
slgBcd  to  sweep  sway  all  of  the  State  stxl 
Federal  restrictions  In  this  regard  that  were 
unaffected  by  the  orlgliud  Wigncr  Act. 

By  extending  the  automatic  check-off  to 
all  member^ip  obligations  the  bill  wc^d 
atitbarise  the  deduction  from  tbe  pay  en- 
velope of  any  sums  which  a  tmlon 
against  Its  stembers,  and  for  any 
This  wooW  incltide  not  only  members'  dues 
and  inlttstlOD  fees,  no  matter  bow  dlserim- 
Inatory  or  exorbitant,  but  also  any  fines  or 
assessments  which  tbe  union  might  levy 
either  against  members  generally  or  against 
particular  individuals.  This  would  mean  that 
anions  in  many  cases,  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  of  those  pressnt  at  a  union  meeting, 
couid  assem  all  members  subetantial  sums 
to  be  used  for  political  activities  to  which 
many  members  might  be  opposed.  likewise, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  unions  to  levy  heavy 
fines  (Ml  members  for  Infractions  ot  tmlon 
rules.  All  of  stJch  sassmments  and  levies 
under  the  language  of  tbe  Lealnskl  bill  could 
be  deducted  from  the  employee  member's 
pay  without  his  individual  conaent  or  au- 
thorization. 

Tbe  penalty  for  objection  by  the  Individual 
would  be  kMB  of  bis  job  and  livelihood.  Tbe 
net  effect  of  tbJs  provlBk»i.  combined  with 
the  legalization  of  dM  elored  shop  ard  the 
abrogation  of  State  laws  deaUag  with  com- 
pulsory union  msBbsnUpk  Is  to  deny  to  in- 
dividual emptoysm  even  wlmt  Uttle  freedom 
and  rights  they  mjoyed  under  the  original 
Wagner  Act.  and  also  to  deny  tbem  any  legal 
redress  whatever  tf  tbey  are  discharged  and 
deprived  of  their  llvcliaoc4  aeeanse  tbey 
happen  to  incur  tbe  dlipieaaare  of  tbe  union 
official 

The  attempt  of  tbe  majority  of  tiy  Demo- 
cratic members  to  foist  sticb  cynical  prorl- 
sions  as  this  on  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  under  tbe  gvtse  of  improving  the 
Wagner  Act  should  receive  the  overwhelming 
ooodSMBatioo  of  tbe  Congrem. 

poLzncai.  ASSzs&Mnrrs 

The  repeal  erf  section  304  of  the  present  law 
of  the  land  by  section  403  ox  the  Leslnski 
bill  leaves  Intftvldua!  and  minority  memlsers 
of  unions  completely  helpless  to  prevent  the 
majority  from  levying  any  and  aU  kinds  of 
political  assssmisBte  on  them,  no  matter  how 
strongly  tbey  might  be  opposed  to  the  pur- 
poses for  wliicb  such  political  expenditures 
are  -o  be  made 

Section  40a  of  tbe  bfB  Mmply  reenacts  sec- 
tion 610  of  the  Cormpt  PraeUeee  Act.  pro- 
hibiting political  contributions  by  national 
banks  or  curporatlona.  as  it  ezlited  prior  to 
the  War  Labor  Dispales  Act  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Its  effect  Is  to  leave  unions  free 
to  use  their  funds,  whether  raised  by  legulai 
dues  and  initiation  fees  or  special  ssaeaB- 
mcnts.  for  any  kind  et  potWcal  pia puses  the 
majority  may  wlab. 

Taksn  in  conjunction  wttb  tbe  kgsUBstVwi 
by  the  bin  of  the  closed  shop  with  no  safs- 
guards  for  individual  rlglrts,  ss  wen  as  an 
unlimited  cbecfc-otr  of  any  sums  wbl<A  tbe 
tmlon  calls  membership  obUgations,  the 
effect  win  be  in  a  great  many  instances  to 
make  an  individual's  job  and  livelihood  for- 
feit if  tw  objects  to  the  use  of  his  mcmey  for 
political    purposes    which    be   oppoees.     It 


would  be  possible  under  R.  R  3083  for  a  Com- 
mnalst-eQattaaed  untan  to  levy  a  $100  poittf- 
eid  asssasment  on  all  its  tnembers  for  sup- 
port of  tbe  Communist  Party  and.  tf  tt  had  a 
dosed-abop  contract  and  check-off  as  author- 
ized in  the  majority  bill,  the  only  lecouise  a 
loyal  American  worker  would  have  would  tM 
to  quit  his  job.  It  Is  incobcv^vsble  that  tbe 
Oongrass  tntends  to  permtt  sik^  a  ruthlem 
of  tlw  rlgbts  of  free  Amerl.mns  to 
posslblt. 

Section  304  of  tbe  ezlatlng  law  develop 
ed  out  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act.  which 
made  poinical  contrtbtitlans  by  both  tmloas 
snd  corporations  llletal  ander  tbe  Corrapt 
Practices  Act.  Several  congressloaal  subcoqi- 
mtttees  had  reported  that  tbc  proitfbKlon  tn 
the  War  Labor  Dtsputee  Act  w%s.  being  evsdad 
by  making  direct  expenditures  ratber  ^*iaa 
contributiooa.  and  tbia  sscttem  in  the  ezt»t- 
ing  law  was  taken  verbatim  from  a  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Judldary  Committee  in 
194'^,  drafted  as  a  rmnlt  of  tbe  Tartous  rec- 
ommendatlona  of  tbsae  subcommittees 

Congress  had  three  objectives  tn  mind  in 
prohibiting  political  expenditures  by  either 
corpc»tition«  or  unions,  all  of  them  still  jus- 
tified: 

1.  To  protect  tbe  essential  political  freedom 
and  right  of  indlvldaal  and  minority  stock- 
boldsra  saad  olon  asambsia  mt  to  have  tb  ^ 
funds  used  for  political  puipusss  tbey  uyyuse. 

a.  To  prevent  the  Improper  dipsishm  to 
political  purposm  of  stock hntdsra*  and  union 
members'  funds  contributed  and  meant  to  lie 
used  primarily  for  other  puipoees. 

3.  To  remove  the  poeslblltty  of  lmf»oper  in- 
fluence corrupting  Government  as  a  result 
of  excessive  political  expenditures. 

Tbe  majpr  argument  agamst  thla  provtstOB 
In  1847,  when  the  present  law  of  the  land  waa 
pending,  was  that  it  would  prohibit  union 
publications  from  publishing  voting  records 
of  Members  oi  Cooysss  and  urging  their  elee- 
tlMiariMMiklaaaaBisaeb  publication  waald 
eonatttote  an  expenditure  This  Intery  e- 
tatlon  was  denied  on  tbe  Senate  floor  by  i 

United  States  Bapteaits  Court  beid  tbat  tbe 
section  did  not  apply  to  campaign  views  ex- 
pressed in  union  publications  during  an  elec- 
tion. 

ruMfie 


With  no  apparent  reason  discaiilbis  on  the 
record,  tbe  Leslnski  Mil  vrlpes  oat  all  of  tbe 
safsgnarda  on  so-called  bealtb  and  wcifars 
naiai  BOW  provided  by  law. 

Section  30a  of  the  exlstaif  Labor  ■slrtlnii 
Act  simply  requires,  wbflMVsr  tfvaet  em- 
ployer cootributloas  to  welfare  funds  are 
provided  by  cmtract.  that  the  fund  shall  be 
a  trust  fund  wltb  the  employee  entitled  to 
protect  his  rlghU  by  appeal  to  the  courts. 
that  such  funds  shall  be  jointty  admtnle- 
tered  by 
and  that 
we  to  be  payaMa  skaM  be  mt  forth  tn  tba 


Its  purpose  is  to  protect  such  funds  ftem 
becoming  tmlon  stuah  ftmdB  and  to  asmire 
that  they  are  held  tn  trust  for  the  purposs 
of  paying  tbe  benefits  to  employees  for  which 
tbey  arc  estahllabed. 

Section  303  also  requires  that  check-off  of 
union  dues  be  authorized  In  writing  by  the 
individual  employee  affected,  which  la  a  mln- 
tmtma  proteetloa  for  em(doyses  against  hav- 
ing tbetr  pay  tficcks  diverted  for  purposos 
which  they  disapprove. 

More  than  S.OOOjOOO  employ  ss  srs  aow 
covered  by  tvich  welfare  funds,  and  the  total 
In  such  funds  runs  into  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Payments  Into  tbe  United  ICaa 
Workers'  fund  alone,  for  inataiioa.  aiiWMBt  to 
•saOjOOO  per  day.  With  sadt  ba0i  soma  t»- 
votvsd,  the  necessity  of  pvoUetlng  smpiofs— 
»g*t^«t  improper  dlvarslaa  or  asa  ct  the 
funds  is  apparent. 

8ecret«7  of  Labor  Tobln,  in  tssUfylng  be> 
tan  tbt  Sanata  iJtbOK  Committee  agreed  tJoat 


[ 
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»tatatoi7  protccttoo  oT  f  Mfilnjw  f1«hu  In 
fontfs  «aa  adrtaabte  and  tkacmmrj,  but 
to  tb«  pnwnt  provMoa  oia  Um 
grmiad  that  it  intcrfcra*  wltH  frc*  coU^cUve 
bargklntttc.  Secretary  Tobin  sucfcsted  a 
wmfmr»t»  statute. 

Thcrt  appears  to  be  no  bast*  for  the  cbarge 
that  the  prcacnt  law  has  InterXered  with  the 
ntociatioo  of  »*Uara  funda.  stoce  tha  rec- 
ord alwva  that  tha  aiimbcr  of  emptoyaes 
by  auch  fundi  baa  doubled  in  tha 
a  yaara. 

}aMiflaMa  daabvcttoo  of  the  per- 
rlfht  Oft  voclcars  to  d>*buiae  their  earn- 
taga  as  they  wtah.  and  the  wiping  out  of 
protecttooa  oi  their  union  and  welfare  funds. 
are  tiM  moat  raprahanatbto  propoaals  of  power 
apaclal     prtvUeYe    ercr    iiimaUd    to 


When 


P«litks  Has  a  Part  ia  Inteniatioiul  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 


D*  THE 


Oe   MAUTB 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATIB 


Thuriday.  April  7  'legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaniinous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  article 
MyCJed  "Politics  Has  a  Part  in  Interna- 
Uamml  Oil."  pubUshed  In  Life  magazine. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
s  follows: 
rocmcs  bas  a  fast  oh  nrmuvATioif  al  on. 


of  Amertean  oU  entcrprtaa 
to  Win  Arrtia  tn  1033  eoounltted  Arameo 
to  a  new  venture  In  the  rough,  tough  field 
at  international  poiltlca.     It  la  obvious  that 
Araawo  can  never  again  separate  Itself  from 
Mg  polttlea.     Recently,   in   fact,   a   maaa  of 
faaeinating    evidence    has    tended    to    show 
tpted  Its  fate  In   1941  and 
latD  hl(h-level  political  activity  on 
a  aealo  aqval  to  tto  alaa.    Many  of  the  revela- 
Uona  cd  Arameo^  dtptomatlc  advenrurea  have 
come  from  a  veteran  oil  man  named  Jamea 
A.  Moffett.  a  long-time  friend  of  PranXlin 
XL   Booaevelt.    In   a   Federal   court   in   Haw 
,  Ptbmary  a  jury  decided  that  Arameo 
par  Moffett  01.150.000   for  aarvteaa 
wtiich    involved    uaing    hia    taytMBOe    with 
r.  D.  R.  on  Arameo  s  twhaU.    Maflttt  already 
had  outlined   bis  story  in   Waahington   for 
the  United  Stataa  Senate's  Baawsraa  com- 
mittee.   Investigating    sale    of    Arameo    oil 
to  the   United  SUtaa  Navy.    The  story,  aa 
it  derelcped  lu  Waahington  and  New  York, 
was  thia: 

In  IMO  the  King  of  Saudi  ArabU  found 
his  revantiaa  badly  thinned  becaoaa  Europe's 
war.  naartng  the  Middle  Bast,  had  cut  oft 
the  profitable  flow  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
Wtth  thia  trade  loat.  the  King  needed  tlC- 
tnaa  other  sources;  he  could  raise 
trooB  Britain.  Be  aaked  Arameo 
for  MjBtMOO.  Arameo  already  had  advanced 
the  Klaf  tSJOO.OOO  more  than  he  had  com- 
ing from  royaltlca.  bat  It  waa  aXrald  to  turn 
him  down.  Moffett,  ebaliman  at  two  aflUia- 
tcd  oil  companiea.  talked  It  over  with  Aram- 
co's  president.  In  April  1941  Moffett  put 
Arameo'a  problem  to  hta  friend  at  the  White 


At  F  D  R.'a  raqneat  Moffett  obtained  an 
offer  from  Arameo:  If  the  United  States 
would  advaaet  36.000.000  to  the  k*ng  annual- 
ly for  5  year*,  the  Navy  could  bsve  petroleum 
products  at  attractive  prices.  But  the  Navy 
at  titet  Uma  did  not  feel  tbat  it  needed 
tfU   OIL      Aootber    complication    also 


King  Ibn-Saud  learned  of  the 

effort,  he  angrily  advised  Arameo 

he  could  barrow  money  from 

States    Oovemjaent    If    be    so 

that  If  be  did  so  wish  he  would 

direc^y  and    •    •    •    not  restrict  him- 

such  an  Inadequate  sum." 

Aramoo    and    Moffett    pursued 


company  s 
that  ha 

the    Ucl 
wished,  an^i 
do  ao 
aelf  to 
Never  thele^ 
their 

Harry 
et  it 
though 
(Saudi  /^) 


kiew 
Itel 


reqi  testing 


projcrt 


H  tpklns 


miglit 
juit 


lne 


•^25 


TUs 
In  teres  ed 


kiiig 


Arackco 


SUCes 


found. 
Br.  tain 
Jones.    -J) 
hope  they 
Arabia. 
An 

"Perhapa 
let   the 
that  this 
when 
economic 
United 
lease 

Moffett 
flnaily   did 
•30.000.000 
it  saved 
committee 
Thia 

Arameo  Is 
case  over 
told  the 
learn  that 
salable 
suit   wasn 
velt's  lips 
to  Ood  he 
how  he  wr 
that 

that  he  wa  i 
the  conduqt 

Moffetti 
eaae,  "Thia 
the  morals 
are    • 
teered  to 
lutely  .ind 
Jury's  awar^ 
the  '.4,000.< 
"I  feel   fln^ 
count  h's 
factorlly 
ia  only 


wrote  Jesse  Jones.  "Some 
be    done    under    lend-lease    al- 
how  you  could  call  that  outfit 
bla>    a   democracy   I  don't  know. 
But  temporarily  another  way  was 
United    States    was    lending 
000.000.    and    P     D.    R     wrote 
.    will    you   tell    the    British   I 
:an  take  care  of  the  king  of  Saudi 
Is  a  little  far  afield  from  us." 
Standard  OU  executive  wrote. 
Something   can  be  worked  cut  to 
know,  and   the  British  admit, 
our  money."    Three  years  later, 
warned  of  "tncreasina;  British 
liflucnce    In    Saudi    Arabia,"    the 
put  Ibn  Saud  on  direct  lend- 


thB 


argui  aent 


Btaited 


cor  imodlty. 


ater  charged  that  when  Arameo 

sell  oil  to  the  Navy,  It  charged 

too  much.     Arameo  replied  ttiat 

Navy  tae.SOO.OOO.    The  Brewster 

found  Arameo  had  overcharged. 

may    never    be    settled,    but 

trying  by  an  appeal  to  win  the 

icffett  s  pay.     Aramco's  attorney 

during  trial.  "I  have  yet  to 

rriendship  with  the  President  is  a 

and  also  argued,  "This 

brought  until   Franklin   Rooae- 

vere  sealed  in  death,  but  I  wish 

ere  alive  today  to  tell  this  Jury 

rfuld  have  reacted  to  a  suggestion 

*     Jimmy  Moffett   was  telling 

going  to  be  paid  for  influencing 

of  the  President." 

lawyer  summarized  the  plaintifTs 

la  Indeed  a  sad  commentary  on 

of  big  btisinesa.     •     •     •     They 

saying  that  this  man  has  volun- 

this  Job,  a  story  that  is  abso- 

totally  unworthy  of  belief."    The 

of  91.150,000  was  far  less  than 

Moffet  had  asked,  but  be  said. 

If  the  award  sticks   he  can 

career  in  the  oil  business  satls- 

Aramco   knows  its  career 


to 


(OO 


kng 
e:  ided. 


LcfUlative  Record  of  Hod.  Alexander 
Wiley,  of  Wucoasia 


EXT  ENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SI  «ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursda  f.  April  7  ( legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  Wn  EY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe. 
as  I  am  su  re  my  colleagues  do.  that  it  is 
the  respor  siblUty  of  every  legislator  to 
keep  his  constituents  adequately  in- 
formed of  exactly  what  he  is  doing  in 
their  behalf,  what  bills  he  has  intro- 
duced. hOM'  he  has  voted,  and  so  forth. 
For  that  n  as<»i.  I  send  out.  as  I  :;m  sure 
many  of  a  y  associates  do.  numerous  re- 
ports to  tt^e  people  of  my  State  outlin- 
ing my  ac  ions  so  that  they  will  know 
ezactiy  wjiere  I  stand  on  important 
issues  and  ao  that  they  can  give  me 
their  frani  reactions,  their  suggestions, 
their  critic  sms. 


I  have  prepared  a  brief  listing  of  some 
of  the  general  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  thus 
far.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  list  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  in 
order  to  acquaint  my  constituents  and 
other  folk.s  with  my  over-all  eCforts  and 
to  invite  their  reactions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  or  Proposid  LKcisukTiON  Inthooxtcid  to 
Date  'n  thi  Eichtt-first  Congress  bt  thr 
HoNoaABLX  Alexander  Wilet 

Tax  reduction — S.  1029:  To  kill  the  war- 
time rates  on  hundreds  of  goods  on  which 
there  are  heavy  excise  taxes,  like  cosmetics, 
baby  lotions,  drugs,  purses,  wallets  and 
other  leather  goods,  furs.  Jewelry,  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls,  telegrama.  admission 
fees.  etc. 

Tax  Commission — S.  810  (co-sponsor)  :  To 
end  the  duplication  between  Federal.  State, 
and  local  taxes  by  establishing  a  National 
Commission  on  Inter -Governmental  Rela- 
tions, along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. One  purpose  of  this  Commission 
would  be  to  survey  the  problem  of  Federal 
tax-exempt  property  causing  a  financial 
burden  to  many  hard-pressed  localities. 

Antlstream  pollution — S.  1118:  To  give 
businessmen  tax  advantages  in  order  to 
develop  industrial  facilities  to  treat  wastes 
so  as  to  curb  stream  pollution.  (Endorsed 
with  Congres.sman  John  Byrnes'  companion 
bill  by  Izaak  Walton  League  ofllcials  and  other 
leading  conservation  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. ) 

Farm  parity— S.  762:  To  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  announce  immedi- 
ately 90  percent  of  parity  support  for  dairy 
products.  (This  and  House  legislation  by 
Congressman  Reed  Mttrrat  was  one  of  the 
factors  leading  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's long-delayed  action  to  support  cer- 
tain dairy  prices  which  had  been  disas- 
trously nose-dlvlng  and  which  are  still  In 
a  dilScult  situation.) 

Social  security — Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 7:  To  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Social  Security  to  plan  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  the  Nation's  obsolete  old-age  secu- 
rity structure. 

Decentralization — Senate  Resolution  80: 
To  provide  for  an  Immediate  investigation 
Into  ways  and  means  of  decentralizing  the 
National  Defense  Department  and  getting  it 
out  of  Washington.  D.  C,  to  other  areas  of 
the  Nation  (so  that  if  an  atomic  bomb  hit 
Waahlagton.  otir  military  set-up  would  not 
be  paralysed). 

Overtime  definition — S.  252:  To  fairly  de- 
fine regular  hours  and  rates  of  pay  and  over- 
time (thus  ending  the  terrific  confusion  and 
chaos  facing  businessmen  as  a  result  of  mud- 
dled Interpretations  on  overtime-on-overttme 
by  the  courts). 

Veterans'  earnings — S  325:  To  permit  dis- 
abled ex-servicemen  to  earn  on  their  own 
initiative  a  little  more  money  without  losing 
pensions  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled. 
(This  legislation  endorsed  by  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. ) 

Dairy  amendment  to  H.  R.  2023  (cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Wzlxt  and  26  other  Sena- 
tors) :  A  State's  rights  amendment  to  ban 
the  shipment  of  yeUow-colored  oleo  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Quartermaster  Laboratory — S.  1438:  To 
authorize  construction  of  a  Quartermaster 
Corpa  nmareh  Laboratory  at  or  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mkdtaon.  Wis. 

Widows'  pensions — S  5fl6:  To  permit  wid- 
ows to  earn  a  little  more  money  on  their  own 
initiative  without,  as  at  present,  losing  the 
modest  pensions  which  the  Government  gives 
them  under  the  social  security  laws. 
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Dtrjlaced  peraona — S  1055,  S.  1315.  8  1318, 
8.  1317:  Amendments  to  Ilberali»e  displaced 
persona  law  f These  amendments  have  been 
generally  endorsed  by  citizens'  committee  on 
displaced  persons  and  leading  Protestant, 
CalAioilc.  and  Jewish  organizations  ) 

IflKellaneous  bills,  plus  other  legislation 
for  eleetncaJ  voting  by  the  Senate  tin  place 
of  present  ttme-cnnsamlng  horse-and  buggy 
system)  (S  Res  41),  for  Emblem  Day  on 
June  20  (S  J  Res  82)  (endorsed  by  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Eagles ) :  legislation  to  encrjurage 
hiring  of  handicapped  veterans  (S  677)  (en- 
dorsed by  13tsabled  American  Veterans); 
Pulaski  Day  bin  (S  J  Res  8);  bills  for  Jus- 
tice for  postal  employees  in  third-class  of- 
fices and  for  employees  who  served  in  oar 
armed  forces,  but  aavt  received  no 
credit  for  sick  leave  (8  1461  and  S.  1462) 
(endorsed  by  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks ) :  for  protection  of  American 
Legion  insignia   (S.  646.  S    647.  S    676),  etc. 


ComnuraisU  Sabsidise  Teaduag  at 
Columbia  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wscotistm 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  i,  1949 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Plain  Talk  magazine  for  April  1949 
contains  an  article  by  one  Arthur  P. 
Coleman  entitled  "Munich  in  the  Acad- 
emy." It  is  «  story  of  his  experience  at 
Columbia  University.  For  20  years,  from 
Ifiat  to  1948.  Dr.  Col^nan  taught  Slavic 
liimMLi  and  literature  at  Columbia  in 
New  York.  Last  summer  he  resigned  his 
position  because  the  university,  with  the 
approval  of  General  Eisenhower,  its  pres- 
ident, accepted  a  subsidy  from  the  puppet 
Polish  regime  in  Warsaw  which  inaugu- 
rated a  poUcj  of  similar  endowments 
from  Soivlet  satellite  states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seem^  incredible  that 
Ike  Eisenhower,  p  great  American,  should 
permit  the  pollution  of  the  minds  of  the 
students  at  one  of  our  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  by  accepting  these  en- 
dowments so  that  Communist  propagan- 
da may  be  advanced  under  tlie  guise  of 
academic  freedom. 

But  here  we  have  the  personal  narra- 
tive of  a  reputable  teacher,  with  a  dis- 
ttngufshed  record  who  would  not  sacrl- 
flce  his  independence  and  who  refused  to 
knuckle-under  to  fellow-travelers  on  the 
faculty  at  Columbia.  Today.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, he  is  paying  a  heavy  price  for  his  re- 
fusal to  sell  his  academic  birthright. 
More  power  to  him  and  to  Plain  Talk  for 
Its  determination  to  smoke  out  the  Red 
rats  in  our  institutions  of  learning.  The 
fight  must  go  on.  I  insert  the  article 
under  my  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks: 
rr  BAFP«NKD  TO  m  ST  coLtntau — Bcvmca  m 

THX  aCAOCMT 

(By  Arthur  Prudden  Coleman) 
This  la  a  peraonal  story.  Like  all  things 
we  know  hast,  it  tiappened  to  me.  I  am  tell- 
ing It  to  prevent  others  from  learning  what  I 
did  in  aa  painful  and  expensive  a  mannar. 
What  happened  to  me  occurred  at  Columbia 
Dnlveralty  It  may,  and  unless  steps  are 
taken.  It  will  happen  to  others  elsewhere.    I 


do  not  exaggeiate  when  I  aay  that  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  American  university  ed- 
ncatlon  is  endangered  I  am  therefore  taU- 
tng  my  story  while  there  is  still  time 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  time  that 
peraonal  testimony  regarding  the  Infiltrative 
techniques  of  tottfitartMinB  haa  often  come 
after  the  event,  when  it  was  too  late  With 
this  knowledge  I  speak  now.  when  democratic 
countertorces  in  American  education  can  still 
accomplish  a  good  deal  But  before  protec- 
tive measures  are  considered  It  is  important 
to  know  what  happened  to  me 

Who  am  I? 

For  20  years,  from  1928  to  1948,  I  taught 
Slavic  languages  and  literature  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  The  department  of 
wiilch  I  was  a  member  ranks  fifth  chronolog- 
ically among  such  American  centers  Under 
the  Influence  of  Its  founder,  the  late  John 
D3meley  Prince,  a  dtstingnlshed  llngTiist,  one- 
time Gkrvernor  of  New  Jersey  and  American 
diplomat,  this  Slavic  department  resisted  all 
Soviet  blandishments.  It  was  a  free  depart- 
ment, devoted  to  the  Intereets  of  Independ- 
ent American  education  In  October  1945 
Ifr.  Prince  died:  tiia  Intimate  friend.  Nich- 
olaa  Bfnrray  Butler,  universally  respected 
scholar  and  president  of  the  tmlversity,  suf- 
fered declining  health. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  rumors  spread 
among  the  faculty  tliat  the  Slavic  depart- 
ment was  being  slated  for  expansion.  In 
time,  the  members  of  our  department  were 
assembled  at  a  luncheon  and  Introduced  to 
the  new  executive  ofBcer,  Prof.  Ernest  J. 
Stmmone,  of  Cornell  University.  This  was 
a  change  and  it  waa  evident  thnt  we  could 
expect  overnight,  as  It  were,  to  be  trans- 
formed from  a  solid  and  sound  Slartc  depart- 
ment to  the  moBt  advanced,  as  a  peniliar 
terminology  which  la  ftiahlonable  would  have 
It. 

What  is  Profeaaor  Simmons  like?  One  can 
periiapB  achiere  aome  tnalght  Uto  the  per- 
sonality of  this  aJvaneed  acadCBridBO  if  he 
is  aware  of  certain  of  his  administrative 
regulations.  At  this  point  It  is  necessary  to 
mention  only  one:  Profesaara  in  hia  deinut- 
ment  must  clear  ail  vlaitlng  speakers  tn  their 
classes  with  his  office. 

He  writes  weD  and  undoubtedly  receives 
admiration  in  some  quarters  for  a  aentence 
like  thia:  "The  difference  between  Um  Soviet 
realist  and  the  bcnrgeols  reallct  la  eaaen- 
tlally  a  difference  between  faith  in  life  and 
lack  of  faith."  Or  thia:  "Soviet  Uteratnre 
has  scarcely  begun  to  realize  its  vast  poten- 
tiaUties.  but  its  present  vitality.  posiUve 
affirmation  and  soaring  faith  give  promiae 
of  a  great  future."  He  has  written  a  good 
deal  in  this  vein,  and  so  it  l£  no  surprise  that 
in  these  same  admiring  circles  he  has  come 
to  t>e  known  as  an  expert  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  fact  that  he  is  deserving  of  such 
a  "lanti*  of  t^iatinrtAnn  is  perhaps  best  indi- 
cated by  occasional  revelations  of  the  pro- 
feaaor  of  which  even  the  best  informed  au- 
thorities on  the  Soviet  Union  are  unawara. 
Spealtlng  before  a  large  section  of  the  Mod- 
em Languages  ftnanrtntlnii  in  December  1946, 
he  revealed  the  absence  of  concentration 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Hia  iateat  gam- 
bit ia  an  attempt  to  correlate  the  paclflam 
of  Tolstoy  with  the  new  Stalinist  peace  front. 
All  in  alL  the  professor  is  a  most  learned 
gentleman  and,  obvloualy.  quite  deaeirving  of 
Uie  recognition  tie  has  won  as  an  authoilty. 

Thia  may  all  seem  humorous  to  the  read0 
but  the  activitiea  of  Protesaor  Simmons  were 
quite  unfunny  to  thoae  wlio  raeognlaed  wtiat 
they  meant  in  terms  of  independent  Ameri- 
can education.  He  began  slowly,  quietly. 
Ha  eatatxllahed  an  important  precedent, 
wtiich  was  to  t>e  useful  later.  Ttie  first  step 
was  persuading  Columbia  to  accept  t7,500  a 
year  from  Benes'  Ctechoslovakia  for  the 
Thomas  G.  ICaaaryk  chair  of  Czechoalovak 
atudlea.  (At  preaaat.  according  to  the  re- 
cently putilished  taport  of  the  former  actii^ 
president.  Dr.  Prank  Fackenttial.  the  amoimt 


provided  by  Coromunlst  Dictator  Oottwaid 
la  now  932.500  a  year-  this  on  a  departmental 
budget  of  approximately  980 .(XX>.) 

With  the  grant  from  Ctecbaalovakla  ac- 
cepted tiy  the  trustcea,  aimmona  boasted  to 
me  that  he  tiad  great  plaaa  for  otcr  depart- 
ment, hinting  brtnufiy  that  imimotian,  a  new 
oiBce.  research  grants,  ail  these  wer^  tn  store 
for  me.  I  alao  understood  quite  clearly  thi.t 
reverse  treatment  would  l>e  forthcoming  If 
I  did  not  cooperate  wtth  the  new  plans. 

One  day  he  waxed  expansive. 

"Tou  Imow  Arthur.  I  want  more,  rm 
already  in  contact  with  the  Polish  Ambas- 
sador The  Tugoalav  is  favoratile  I  alao 
hope  to  obtain  a  grant  from  Hungary  With 
these  ia  tow.  ril  go  after  $100,000  from  tha 
U.  S.  S  a.  Then  well  reaUy  luve  a  de- 
partment." 

Soon  I  heard  that  Simmons  was  attempting 
to  obtain  a  Soviet  visa.  He  did  receive  one: 
his  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Rockefeller 
Poundation  through  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.    Fe  saUed  in  June  1947 

Just  before  he  left,  tiowever,  Simmons  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  he  reject 
an  offer  of  91 JOO  from  n  American  busineai- 
man  tn  Georgia  The  grant  •"as  offered  to  aM 
an  antl-8ovlet  Potiah  writer,  wtwjm  I  pro- 
posed, to  give  a  aeries  of  lectures  at  Colum- 
trta's  sirmmer  .^esaton  for  "be  benefit  of  stu- 
dents In  Polish  On  Shnmona'  recommerda- 
tlon.  Columbia  refused  this  grant. 

Privately.  Simmons  told  me  that  he  was 
opposed  to  ttie  aeceptanee  of  such  money; 
tils  tsasoa  wse  that  it  might  emfeaxrass  the 
RoHlHi  tasOtnte  and  the  Slavic  department 
in  their  efforts  at  a  cultural  rapproebement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I,  of  course,  waa  im- 
able  to  follow  such  reaaontng.  but  tn  all  such 
matter,  I  am  proud  to  say.  the  record  shows 
that  I  tiave  always  been  pretty  duaib. 

But  let  no  on*  aay  ttiat  film  tons  tolaay 
lacked  falmeaa.  Pte  ssam|.Ie.  fesAvs  bs  SMiA 
the  adverse  report  on  the  9t  JM  gift  be  in- 
formed me  that  tie  bad  telcplianed  Pollsb 
Amttaaaador  WtaAswtCK  In  Washlnirton.  and 
tliat  Winiewles  luid  coorteouaty  a^eed  to 
contact  Warsaw  for  their  opinton  of  the  MiU 
iah  refugee  I  bad  in  mind — a  weU-kaoWB 
anti-Commonist. 

Uxat  thisaaaaMBs;  tlMftHweaMOttn  «•- 
cer  of  tba  amwtB  migmtiBmmX  wt  an  Anaarle  ■ 
oniveratty  tbaiOA  taA  tt  aaeHnry  to  aak 
Warsaw  and  tta  secret  poUee  to  paas  on  tha 
retiablUty  of  a  Poliah  refugee  before  thia 
same  American  department  hend  would  O.  K. 
Ills  appcMlment- 

It  ««aM  have  kieen  better  for  ma  aaadavi- 
eaUy,  and  ftnaadaBi.  if  I  tiad  baaa  ptsasstf 
Inntrart  of  aboekaC  Stalinist  baat  bsfaa  t0 
be  turaed  on  ma  soon  after  SlaiMons  t^' 
turned  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  (house  gtaast  d 
Am^l^^T''^*^•^  *»»"«♦*'.  full  use  of  diplomatic 
pouch,  etc.)  in  Septemtwr  1M7. 

At  any  rate,  noon  after  thia.  a  waU-known 
fellow  traveler  said  to  me: 
(Simm(8U)  now  needs  la  a  sharp 
tlon  in  tha  Soviet  pi—,  fltasaa  be  baa 
tixe  only  American  pmflsaaas  tlUa  paat  s'lm- 
mer  to  obtain  a  Soviet  vlaa,  hia  pro-Soviet 
atatementa  will  not  gain  ao  wide  a  credence 
ac  they  would  if  he  were  to  t>e  denounced  in 
Moscow." 

And  even  thia  cama  to  paaa 

Moscow  attadud  Slmmona  Mm.  fltaB» 
mona  ruefully  told  me:  "They  cmm  a  graat 
deal  to  Krnia." 

It  was  time  to  act.  With  the  aid  at  a  num- 
t>er  <rf  other  Siavista,  lliose  with  untiroitai 
rseords  of  resistance  to  Sovlak  cifltural  ag> 
ftjusston,  I  sueeseded  in  peummMag  tSm  Mammt- 
lean  iaaiii  laflnn  of  TaadMra  of  Slavic  aatf 
Swt  Surcqpean  Langnaffsa.  which  I  founded 
in  1941,  and  of  which  I  still  am  naUonal  sec* 
retary-treastirer.  to  vote  at  tlueir  fifth  annual 
meeting  i..n  the  proposition  that  all  naUonal 
offiyoera  be  required  to  swear  to  a  non-Casn* 
munist  aflkiavit  iMfore  lielsg  allowed  to  as- 
sume office. 
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Tbe  praamt  MR  of  Um  UMant 

ftety  or  ■flttBMd  wttH  aoeh  party,    i  do  xiot 
ferttof*  m.  sad  I  MD  BOC  •  Bmber  of.  not  do 

I  Npyort.  aaj  mtKUtmtkm  that  beileres  tn 
or  t— ehw  tb«  ovorthrov  a<  th«  United  StAt4M 
Oovcmmcnt  by  tore*  or  by  any  illcfal  or 
uncnnstttutlonal  mMbotfL" 
Tb.iM  Is  a  simple  oaOi  aaC  trmnkly.  I  do  not 
•Bfon*  drroted  to  tUi  coontry  couid 
ob)aet  to  aubKi^bttf  to  tt. 
BanaOa  at  tua  abov*  Aaoctotion, 
public  tb«  fact  ttast  Its  nattofuU  offl- 
bad  formally  iwom  to  aucb  an  afldant. 
publtabcd  on  March  19.  1946  Two  copies 
of  the  Bulletin  went  as  usual  to  Moscow,  by 
Mr  aMOl.  and  arriTed  there  In  advance  of  pub- 
date.  Shortly  after,  the  PoUah  Mm- 
1  WashtoctoD  canceled  an  order  for 
loC  at  my  books  on  Polish  liter- 
ature 

The  rest  of  the  story  I  shall  transcribe  from 
my  diary,  which  was  Itept  carefully,  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

May  4.  194a:  Simmons  told  me.  while  rtd- 
tBf  #0«rato«rn  in  a  taxi  to  LaurHioa  Oilman  s 
laatttata  at  international  Mtxatka.  that 
■fMr  a  niU  of  1  year,  the  Polish  Ambassador 
feM  soddanly  inntcd  him  to  s  sweu  lunch, 
aad  had  Informed  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  pmat  a  lacf*  sum  to  Columbia  for  Polish 
I  was  stimned  as  1  attempted  to 
the  amMittlaa  at  tba  subatguent 
fef  the  Ctocboalowak  cui- 
aa  wall  as  by  s  sprtnkllng  of 
*  *  *  Returning  home 
X  totd  Mrs.  Coleman:  "^  guess  the  CP'ers  bave 
foC  me.  and  I'll  hare  to  resign  before  I  get 
OM  OC  this. '  My  wife  said  that  she  had  been 
Wiailiig  to  go  to  work.  ( Note :  She  has  bad 
toatnea.) 

Later  In  May  («MBtad> :  Simmons  said 
that  be  bad  gone  to  Waablngtoo.  at  the  re- 
quest of  Acting  President  Fackenthal.  to  con- 
sult the  State  department,  and  that  they  bad 
Bot  objected  to  the  grant.  Also  be  bad  ix>n- 
sulted  ftmhaasarlM  WlDtawtes  as  to  who  was 
to  be  invited  to  baaooM  Adaaa  Mlckiewica 
ProCaasor  of  FQUak  atwdlea.  TIm  Ambassador 
wanted  Fi  i4mmM  Mantead  Kildl  of  SBalth  Col- 
Mfs.  whom  Wiiwia  hardly  knew.  KrMl. 
•or  the  record,  had  easily  obtained  a  Polish 
during  the  past  summer,  and  had  re- 


Srst  ebaik  tar  tio.ooo  to  Actlaf  Praaldant 
raekesttal  today.  •  •  •  I  did  not  attend 
liiaW  cocktail  party  for  Wlnlewic&  •  •  • 
Bmte  said  that  I  missed  a  good  time. 

May  38:  I  left  for  Indiana  UniTerslty  wbere 
the  FoUih  consul  ftnoral  in  Chicago,  not 
guaailBC  the  step  I  was  aoolemplatlng.  greeted 
me  oa  behalf  of  Aaaboandor  wmiewics  in 
Washington,  and  asfeed  tor  my  help  in  per- 
suading B  certain  American  university  of  note 
to  accept  a  similar  subsidy  from  Warsaw, 
■k  said  that  this  taak  would  be  easier  bow. 
theyeould  vm  tbe  name  of  incoming 
to  eenvtace  odlclals  of 
the  pure  motlTse  ot  the  l^iUah  Ambassador 
in  his  support  of  PoUah  stndtae  In  the  United 
*  *  My  growing  resolTs  to  fight 
strengthened  by  the  ststement  of 
the  son  of  a  former  professor  under  Hitler 
to  the  effect  that  tf  German  profeseors  had 
ttf^fb^  aaalaa  hard  enosigh  in  the  early  days. 
••Mr  at  them  would  later  bare  died  In  »he 
itrauon  camps.    My  own  situation  was 

In  scope,  but 
back  In  bis  own 
attuatlOB.  the  prnhlew  becomes  enlarged  toon 
eooufh.  My  determination  to  nght  I 
was  fixed     I  would  le:  the  Colt 

tor  or  — atnet  his  sppeastng 
I  waa  to  aopfly  aU  the  information 
I  had  available. 

JuaeS:  Stouaoaa told  me  that  Kridl.  whoee 
Kngitah  Is  not  good,  was  to  lecture  tn  Bng- 
Ueh  DBSt  autumn  oa  recent  Polish  literature, 
eorrectlag  mtstalMw  wblcb  hsd  crept  tn 
durlac  the  thlrUsa.    I  knew  that  this  meant 


the  usua  anti-PascUt  line.  He  said  also 
that  be  h  iped  I  would  arrange  a  large  meet- 
ing at  w1  klch  the  ambassador  would  speak, 
and  a  tint  banquet  at  which  the  new  set-up 
could  be  announced  appropriately.  This 
meant  thit  I  was  to  exploit  my  popularity 
as  an  exponent  of  the  Polish  Christian  tra- 
dition to  bring  a  large  group  of  New  York 
Poles  to  ilo  under  my  lead  what  they  pre- 
viously r (fused  to  do:  listen  to  the  am- 
a  man  whom  99  percent  of  them 
as  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
grfvemment  of  Poland.  I  said  noth- 
summons,  but  my  Irish  was  motintlng 
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Met  President    Elsenhower  at  a 

for    professors    and    alumni    who 

conspicuous  service  for  Co- 

(  ndowment  drive.     •     •     •     I  wish 

the  general  how  his  name  and 

C^Iiunbla  have  already  Iseen  used  in 

drive  against  free  Amer- 

sttidies. 

June    (undated):    Depressed    to 

I^esldent  Elsenhower  thinks  it  not 

allow   a  Communist  organization 

meeting  in  a  Columbia  building, 

to  a  protest  by  the  daughter 

donor  to  the  university. 

in  June  (undated) :  Further  de- 

leatn  that  President  Elsenhower 

to  the  editor  of  the  Pntish-lan- 

s  Dally  (Buffalo)  confirmed 

his    predecessor    in    accepting   a 

of  gao.OOO  from  Blerut's  regime. 

Provost  Jacobs  received  a  delega- 

(Irotest    from    the    Polish-American 

itating  that  Columbia  was  not  able 

;helr  position,  and  wotild  definitely 

new  Warsaw-supported  program 

•     •     I  wrote  my  resig- 

This  letter  of  protest  was 

personally  to  President  Elsenhower 

that  I  could  somehow  convince 

was  imwlse  to  let  the  Communists 

Instruction  In  our  Slavic  depart - 

•     •     Over  the  week  end  I  pon- 

I  must  sacrifice  the  fruits  of  20 

reaching,    but    when    I    heard    Ike 

to    hundreds    of     A'nerican     war 

among  the  thousands  who 

his  Inspiring  words,  telling  them. 

wonderful   dynamism,    to   give,    if 

their    lives    for   their   coxintry.    I 

myself:   "Yes.  Dee:   I'm  ready  to 

my  country." 

Provost     JacotM     received     me 
nforming  me  that  President  Eisen- 
carefully  considered  my  case.     He 
determined   to   go   ahead 
tfollsh  grant:  I  could  terminate  my 
my  own  pleasure.    I  stated  that  I 
to  go  and  would  stay.  (I)    if  the 
Professor  Krldl  were  withdrawn; 
tlO.OOO  already  accepted  were  de- 
he  purchase  of   needed  scientific 
for  the  devastated  universities 
(3)  If  President  Elsenhower  would 
Stalinist  Infiltration  at  Columbia. 
rejected  and  I  walked  out  deter- 
Sght  publicly  the  prostitution  of 
Slavic  departments   by   means  of 

sutJsidles. 

(  fforts  to  help  keep  American  edu- 

I  have  iJeen  rewarded  with  the 

Threat  of  a  libel  suit,  slanderous 

and  worse.    I  have  l)een  in- 

afaln  and  again.     A  Federal  per- 

told    me    that    the    publicity 

:»se  received  has  made  tt  diiScult 

:et  admitted  to  Government  serv- 

States  Government  service,  lest 

has  forgotten ) .     The  dean  of  a 

university  denied  me  mailing 

In  Prague  I  have  been  called  a 

agent:  in  Wisconsin  It  has  been 

smear  campaigns)  that  I  was 

by   a  desire  to  have  a  free  trip 

Ad  nauseam. 

(Randal  rewards   (since  the  great 

ytb  is  that  anttcummunism  pajra 

).  I  need  only  note  that  this 
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year  my  income  tax  will  bt  10  percent  of 
what  it  was  formerly.  I  tiave  already  spoken 
of  my  wife's  necessary  excursion  into  the 
business  world. 

One  point  needs  to  be  expressed  explicitly. 
Most  American  universities  perpetually  need 
additional  funds,  nor  is  this  to  their  discredit. 
Adequate  staffs  must  be  maintained,  new 
courses  must  be  added,  new  talent  must  tie 
attracted  to  the  universities.  In  view  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  Communist  offers  of  sut>sidy 
may  l>e  dilQcult  to  refuse  now  that  so  well- 
known  an  organization  as  Columbia  has  set  a 
precedent.  That  is  the  danger.  It  must  be 
fought.  It  can  t>e  fought  only  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  conduct  a  full-fledged  fight 
against  the  spread  of  such  monled  Com- 
munist infiltration. 

That  la  why  I  tried  to  make  my  contribu- 
tion to  this  democratic,  antltotalltarlan 
fight.     Was  I  wrong? 


Address  of  Hon.  W.  John  Kenney,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOX7TH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speakjr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Unuer  Secretary  of  the  Navy  W.  John 
Kenney  before  the  Hampton  Roads  Mar- 
itime Association  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  Febru- 
ary 24.  1949: 

Congressman  Hardy.  Mayor  Darden,  Presi- 
dent Seawall,  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Mari- 
time Association,  members,  and  disungulshed 
guests,  as  my  plane  descended  today  I  was 
again  Impresed  by  the  glorloxos  sight  of  the 
ports  of  Greater  Hampton  Roads:  The  stor- 
age, terminal,  and  handling  facilities;  the 
piers,  warehoxises,  and  grain  elevators;  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Installations;  the 
drydocks  and  the  shipyards  and  the  ships — 
n.  val  ships  and  merchant  ships:  ships  at 
anchor,  under  way,  and  in  reserve. 

No  American  can  gaze  down  upon  this 
composite  symtxil  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial achievement  without  pride  and  without 
confidence  in  oiu:  coimtry's  might.  The 
emotions  which  Virginians  must  experience, 
particularly  those  who  have  taken  part  In 
the  planning  and  developing  of  tlila  area,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  define. 

The  wartime  record  of  the  ports  is  so  well 
known  that  I  need  pay  only  collective  and 
passing  tribute  to  their  vital  contributions 
to  the  winning  of  World  War  EI.  Their  war 
and  postwar  accomplishments  have  been  im- 
pressively set  forth  in  terms  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures in  the  maritime  association's  annual  for 
1949. 

But  from  where  I  sit  in  the  Navy  section 
of  thr  Pentagon,  the  ports  take  on  a  signifi- 
cance outside  the  scope  of  cold  statistics. 
Ftom  a  Navy  viewpoint,  strictly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  defense,  I  visualize 
them  as  a  great  reservoir  of  sea  power,  actual 
and  potential.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  pres- 
ent only.  I  am  looking  back  to  t)oth  world 
wars  and  ahead.  The  ships  built  here, 
whether  carriers,  cruisers,  or  destroyers; 
whether  cargo  vessels,  oil  tankers,  or  pas- 
se .  ships,  all  are  essential  tMth  to  the 
peacetime  and  wartime  needs  of  our  country. 

Tht.  great  new  aircraft  carrier,  the  U.  8.  8. 
United  States,  about  to  t)e  buUt  in  nearby 
Newport  News,  will  be  a  great  advance  from 
the  aoo-ioot  frigate  which  bore  the  same 
name  and  which  was  launched  151  years  ago. 
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Altliough  the  designers  of  this  mighty  car- 
rier drew  upon  the  lessons  of  World  War  II. 
they  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  designing 
a  ship  to  fight  the  same  kind  of  war  all  over 
again.  They  looked  t>ack  only  so  that  they 
could  twtter  see  ahead. 

r-baaed  air  forces  take  wttb  them  all 
componoits  for  inunediate  action 
and  sustained  air  operations  The  great  extra 
range  for  naval  aircraft  is  built  into  the  car- 
riers themselves.  Tbeir  planes  arrive  at  com- 
Ijat  aones — no  matter  how  far  distant — with 
tanks  full  and  flyers  fresh. 

No  other  nation  has  this  fcMTn  of  air  power. 
It  gives  our  cotmtry  great  advantage,  not  only 
tn  event  of  war  but  tn  the  support  <rf  our 
national  policies  anywhere. 

In  the  Uiltial  and  highly  critical  stages  of 
a  war,  the  Navy's  air  power  can  buy  time 
during  which  the  weight  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army  can  Ije  brougbt  forward.  This 
modem  power — more  correctly,  alr-eea 
power — to  not  a  duplication  of  the  land- 
based  air  power  of  the  Air  Force.  It  is  addi- 
tional air  power,  tailormade  to  sea  and  am- 
phibiotis  operstions  In  short,  naval  mobile 
air  power  is  the  other  arm  of  our  national 
air  power. 

Our  minds  are  storehouses  of  impressions 
of  the  wartime  devastation  of  air  power 
Current  headlines  photographs,  newsreels. 
and  spectacular  air  ?how8  contribute  to  mass 
respect  for,  and  appreciation  of.  Its  poten- 
tial fury.  The  sight  and  sotmd  of  our  pianos 
flashing  across  the  skies  fill  us  with  pride, 
fill  us  with  confidence,  and  with  a  vagtie  and 
pleasant  sense  of  security:  and  this  is  cer- 
talnl.  projjer.  But.  the  accumulative  rffect 
of  this  should  not  lull  us  Into  a  talaa  aeaae 
of  se'nirlty. 

Today  Americans  are  searching  for  sim- 
ple KJlutions  and  easy  roads  to  victory- 
victory  without  pain  and  sorrow— victory 
without  denial  of  the  comforts  and  without 
the  loss  of  life — that  have  always  accom- 
panied, and  will  always  accompany,  wars. 
This  search  has  led  in  some  cases  to  extreme 
views. 

As  General  Bradley.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  recently  stated:  "If  we  construct  air 
power  at  the  fatal  expense  of  ground  and 
naval  arms,  then  we  may  foolishly  Ije  forced 
to  desert  our  allies  and  forsake  our  capacity 
to  wage  a  sustained  tlow  " 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  Gen- 
eral Vandentierg,  has  also  said:  "It  has  always 
been,  and  Is  now,  otu  lielief  ^hat  the  secu- 
rity of  oxir  Nation  depends  on  the  proper 
combination  and  employment  ot  oxu:  land, 
aea.  and  air  arms.  We  do  not  tjelieve  that 
a  strategic  air  offensive  alone  will  win  the 
next  war.  if  it  comes." 

In  spite  of  our  great  technological  ad- 
vances since  VJ-day.  war  within  our  lifetime 
Is  not  going  to  be  a  push-button  struggle. 
War  will  require  the  concerted  efforts  of  aU 
three  services — in  fact,  of  aU  of  us.  man. 
woman,  and  child. 

And  in  our  preparation  tor  war  we  must 
never  forget  the  merchant  marine.  It  U  es- 
sential not  only  to  a\u  Nation's  economy, 
but  to  Its  national  security.  This  country 
Is  wholly  dependent  on  Imports  for  many  of 
Its  essential  materials — manganese  chro- 
mium, ttingsten.  iron  and  copper  ores. 
These  materials  are  vital  to  our  existence, 
and  they  must  constantly  l>e  brought  to  us 
acroas  the  seas  in  ships.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  the  backbone  of  the  logistic  support 
of  our  land.  sea.  and  air  forces.  The  armed 
eeiiluee  cannot  carry  out  their  assigned  mts- 
•iona  without  sufficient  troop  transports, 
cargo  Tuaerti  and  oil  tankers.  Theae  faaels 
must  be  appropriately  designed,  readily 
available,  and  capable  of  being  swiftly  pro- 
duced. 

In  World  War  I  •3.000.000.000  in  emergency 
ship  construction  were  required,  and  the 
program  was  not  completed  until  after  bos- 
ttllties  ended.  Worid  War  n  required  an 
outlay  ftve  tlmea  greatar  and  did  not  reach 


ita  peak  tor  S  yeara.  It  would  be  foUy  to  as- 
sume that  we  again  wUl  have  as  much  time 
to  prepare  for  war. 

In  both  World  Wars  friendly  maritime 
powos  famished  us  with  greatly  needed 
ships.  Although  these  nations  today  are 
building  better  and  faster  merctiant  vessels 
In  quantity,  there  is  no  guaranty  that  they 
would  be  available  for  our  use  in  the  event 
of  another  war.  and  especially  so  If  these 
nations  were  overrtm  by  enemy  forces. 
Therefore  we  should  not  rely  on  others  to 
provide  the  ships  that  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference Ijetween  victory  or  defeat. 

In  our  planning  the  menace  of  the  tiigh- 
speed.  long-range,  and  deadly  "schnorkel" 
submarine  of  today  must  t>e  taken  Into  ac- 
count. Despite  Improved  antisubmarine 
equipment,  weapons,  techniques,  and  tac- 
tics. shl(>s  inevitably  would  l>e  sunk  by  un- 
derwater attack  How  many  Is  anyone's 
guess.  For  a  long  time  after  the  start  of 
World  War  II,  ships  were  l>elng  sunk  more 
rapidly  than  we  could  build  them. 

Consequently,  next  time  if  there  be  s 
next  time,  we  must  have  faster  cargo  ships, 
faster  tankers,  faster  troop  ships  snd  plenty 
of  them.  The  Maritime  Commission  already 
has  taken  a  realistic  and  forward-looking 
step  toward  this  oblectlve.  It  is  s  step  which 
also  may  provide  a  possible  answer  some 
years  hence  to  the  worrisome  problem  of  the 
block  obsolescence  of  oxu-  Llljerty  and  Victory 
ships  of  the  last  war. 

The  step  I  refer  to  is  the  building  of  two 
protot\T3e  cargo  ships  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  meet  requirements  tjased  upon  the 
wartime  experience  of  the  Navy.  One  of 
these  ships  la  designed  to  meet  the  general 
cargo-lift  needs  of  any  future  emergency; 
the  other  will  represent  the  commercial  ver- 
sion of  a  wartime  auxiliary  vessel  used  by  the 
Navy  as  attack  cargo  ships  and  attack  trans- 
ports. Both  should  have  peacetime  com- 
mercial uses,  particularly  the  strictly  cargo 
type  vessel.  Private  industry  already  has 
e:q>ressed  interest  in  it.  The  President  aiKi 
the  Congress  have  given  this  prototype  proj- 
ect enthusiastic  approval  and  support.  It  is 
hoped  that  actual  construction  of  theee  two 
vessels  will  get  underway  this  sununer.  and 
that  eventually  they  may  l>e  turned  out  on  a 
large  scale  by  private  shipbuilding  firms. 

Other  important  steps  also  have  been  taken 
to  revive  our  merchant  marine  and  to  keep 
it  vital  and  flourishing.  ChM  aaaoog  them 
are  the  recent  and  pending  coofpteaMonal  ap- 
propriations totaling  several  hundred  millions 
for  the  construction  ot  a  sutietantlal  numlxr 
of  high-speed  tankers,  passenger  and  com- 
bination paseenger -cargo  veaeela. 

Among  such  ships  to  be  kmllt  is  one  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  Navy,  the  48.000- ton 
liner  (vdered  by  the  United  Statee  Lines 
Her  special  defense  features  will,  in  time 
of  emergmcy.  make  her  mvaluable  as  a  troop 
transport. 

The  bid  opening  of  last  Oecemim'  1  tn- 
fllcflttiB  that  this  outstanding  ship  will  tie 
built  in  this  vicinity.  Miantlstlone  are  foing 
forward  and  it  is  hoped  tbar  eoon  will  be 
consummated  The  building  of  this  liner  will 
lie  a  three-year  project  and  should  afford  a 
great  measure  of  employment  for  this  area. 
More  passenger  linen  are  greatly  needed  to 
meet  our  military  needs. 

Obviously.  aU  the  needs  of  our  Military 
Establishment  cannot  be  met  through  tfce 
medium  of  ships  built  t>y  private  Uiteceats. 
Nor  can  private  mdustry  tie  e:qiected  to  bear 
the  full  ftnannai  load.  Appropriate  con- 
structlon  and  defense-feature  differential 
sulxtdies  as  well  as  operation-differential 
payments  have  lieen  and  must  continue  to 
tie  provided  by  the  Government.  They  are 
key  incentives  to  attracting  private  capital 
and  to  oonvlncing  the  American  investing 
public  that  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant 
marine  is  not  only  eeeential  to  the  sectirtty 
al  this  Nation,  Init  also  a  good  businese  risk. 


mvate  Indiistry  appears  ready  and  wlUlng 
to  assume  its  share  of  the  btxrden  if  the  Oew- 
emment  will  inlmiwl  a  fair  and  rtaaanable 
amount  of  construction  subakly  antatMWa 
and  assume  the  total  cost  of  any  national  de- 
fense features  incorporated  into  the  itnelgn 
of  shtpe.  In  fact,  practically  every  major 
American  ship  operator  seems  willing  to 
farther  the  extension  of  the  current  ship 
construction  program. 

The  cxurent  level  at  aaaployment  in  botll 
naval  amd  private  stilpyuvil  throughout  the 
country  is  far  lielow  the  level  at  which  emer- 
gency shipbuilding  expansion  could  lie  rapid 
enough  again  to  meet  defense  requirements. 
The  Navy  estimates  that  "safety  level"  at  from 
aOJOOO  to  100  000  wot^ers.  Today  tt  Is  tn  the 
netgbborhood  of  ODjOao. 

If  a  scrong  and  efltetlve  nucleus  of  tioth 
ship  design  and  shipbuilding  workers  is  to 
be  a  reality,  there  mi45t  tie  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  definite  periods  of  employment.  Our 
shipbuilding  industry  cannot  develop  prop- 
erly through  an  occasional  shot  in  the  arm. 
There  must  be  a  long-range  program 

The  ship  construction  and  conversion  pro- 
gram of  the  Navy  is  a  part  of  this  over -all 
program.  At  this  time  it  involTes  a  total  of 
40  ships,  of  which  about  one-third  repreeent 
new  construction.  To  provide  the  neceaaary 
and  oontlnual  maintenance  work  on  the  re- 
serve fleet  vessels,  laid  up  at  a  time  when 
adequate  repairs  could  not  tie  made  upon 
them,  a  5-year  overhatil  program  was  Inl- 
ttatad.  In  1946  ao  percent,  or  approximately 
400  veaeels.  were  thoroughly  overtiauled  The 
same  percentage  Is  scheduled  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940.  This  pragram  will  be  continued 
tmder  the  new  Chief  of  the  Bureau  al  Stokpm, 
Bear  Admiral  David  H.  Clark,  who.  frooi  Ma 
days  spent  m  Norfolk,  ia  w«U  known  to  all 
of  you.  and  who  suaeaadad  Viae  Admiral 
Barl  Mills,  retired. 

Since  the  surrender  of  Japan,  our  merchant 
marine  has  shrunk  to  less  than  one-third  ita 
wartime  siae.  Coastwise  shipping  is  virtu- 
ally nonexistent.  How  it  liest  can  tie  re- 
stored Is  not  yet  clear,  but  it  Is  clear  that 
something  must  lie  done — and  soon. 

I  have  touched  upon  a  lew  steps  that  have 
tieen  taken  toward  the  revival  of  the  mcr- 
chant  marine  ao  neoeasary  for  our  defenaa 
requirements,  and  for  our  Nation's  eoonomy. 
Theee  steps  are  only  a  tieglnning. 

The  sum  total  of  the  efforts  to  date  la  to 
reverse  a  downhill  trend.  The  climb  back 
will  lie  long  and  hard.  Many  obetacles  will 
have  to  tie  overcome. 

However,  because  the  stirvlval  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  a  vigorous  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry are  so  essential  to  our  national  de- 
fense, the  National  Military  Kstabliahment. 
along  with  the  Mariume  Commission,  has 
put  Its  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  It  Intends  to 
keep  It  there  until  the  Job  is  done. 

With  the  help  ol  ail  hands,  I  am  confident 
that  It  can  be  done  and  that  It  will  lie  done — 
beeauae  It  must  tie  done. 


Oppose  Restrictioo  ol  Hospital  Facilities 
for  VeteraAs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MERUN  HULL 

or  wTscowsJW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  7.  1949 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Wisconsin 
tiiere  Is  rather  widespread  disapproval 
of  the  plan  to  reduce  the  authorization 
for  hospitals  for  the  veterans  of  our 
wars.  The  press  relates  that  the  plan 
is  to  so  reduce  the  hospital  program  as 
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to   prevent  the  eoostrucUoa   by    16.000 


Is  pftrUcuiATly  res«nt«d  by 
many  veterans,  eapedttily  tbose  who  are 
In  need  of  boBpitattottioa  and  are  denied 
tt  at  prwtnt.  In  the  near  future,  that 
need  wlU  becoait  even  greater. 

To  Umlt  tb*  bolldtnc  of  new  hospitals 
for  vetcnutt  at  soeb  a  time,  when  vet- 
waas  «f  oar  wars  are  on  mrftlBf  Bate 
of  tlM  hoapttals  already  in  mm.  la  onwtw 
and  Is  unjust  to  the  veterans  and  to  all 
ffcoffiiie  the  great  senrloe  they 
in  our  time  of  greatest  need. 
While  economy  in  government  is  nec- 
to  prevent  hanknvlcy.  to  start 
by  deprivlBC  Ihousandii  of  vet- 
erans  of  the  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
mnt  they  need,  ts  little  short  of  out- 
rageous. Contra5ted  with  the  recent 
action  is  the  fact  that  we 
bOUons  abroad  to  benefit 
nations  whose  armed  forces  fought 
acalnst  our  own.  which  is  a  poor  form 
of  economy. 

The  Eau  Claire  Post,  chapter  10.  of 
ibe  Disatited  American  Veterans.  Don 
OBBBerford.  eaanMnder.  recently  en- 
tered Its  strong  protest  In  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Wbsraas  tills  Nation '■  primary  obUgatloo 
la  to  Ms  wartlBM-^lBaMed  veterans:  and 

VlMMSs  Otu.  carl  Gray.  Jr..  the  Veterana' 
AtMlBlatratctr.  aaiO  la  an  addraaa  to  tlM  last 
MSIonal  convantkm  o(  Um  Dtoabl«d  Aaoari- 
esB  Veterans  tbas  the  gr— tsst  (tebt  of  gow- 
ssBBMOt  IS  to  ths  wttsss  dlsahlsd:  and 

tba  oiMc  who  suffered  most  (or  th*  prMcrva- 
ot  tbls  Nation,  axul 

r  and  ample  boapttailzatlon 
treatment  Is  tlM  flns  stsp  in  the 

as  vital  to  tlkatr  conttniied  rebabllita- 
and 

Whara aa  the  orlglnaily  autbckrlzed  buUd- 
IBC  program  of  tiM  Veterans'  Admlalssrattni 
Is  Bsesssary  and  tbs  delay  in  gettlBf  hsspl- 
tals  boat  ts  brUigtng  pain  and  misery  and 
dsath  to  hundreds,  it  not  thousands,  of 
veterans:  and 

the  recant  executive  order  redue- 
inf  the  Veterans'  Sitailnlslittion  bospltal- 
buikttag  precram  by  18.000  beds  ts  tn  direct 
the   need  Tor  these   hospitals: 


powerful  atfBBlBBllons  are  work- 
So  retard  if  not  destroy  the  acceptsd 
program  of  ths  Vetsrans'  Admlnls- 
as  authorised  by  Congress  and  that 
ths  Roovar  Oosoastttss  ta  its  report  to  Con- 
grsBS  ieii«—iwn<i  the  astflsr  of  the  veter- 
ans' hoapttal  program  wtth  otbar  scsndss 
whieb  wtU  aasan  tbs  sonptots  dsstrtietton  of 
the  V^A  hospital  profnun:  and 

Whereas  any  merger  ot  VA  boapttals  with 
oUmt  services  as  recommended  by  the  Hoover 

rt  its  wartime 


.  tbsretore.  the  laa  Claire  chapter. 
Mo  10.  of  ths  Dlsabied  Anerlean  Veterans, 
bsreby  eapressed  ttaslf  on  record  as  being 
vigorously  oppoeed  to  any  reduction  in  hos- 


sttaelc  any 
wtsb  any 


of  VA  tiospltals 

urge  the  speed- 

at    bospttals    now 


Adopted  this   1 7th  day  of  March   1»4S  at 
au  Claire.  Wis. 

St  Is  fvrttasr  reeolved  that  oi^ilas  of  tlite 
to  the  PrssMsac  tfes  VM- 


repressntaUve. 


Yalta — George  Sokolsky  oa  the  Dime 
Committed  at  Yalta 


EXT^S 

ION.  La 


SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


knowisdgi  sad 
tie 


crest  Id 


to  explain  away  lilstory,  some 
statesmen  excuse  their  errors 
judgment,  which  have  been 
human  race,  by  Insisting  tliat 
must  be  judged  according  to 
of  the  moment. 
the  necessities  of  the  moment 
inderstand  the  forces  of  tilstory, 
the  responsibility  for  their 


h<  wever.  gives  no  man  so  advan- 
brwJt.     It  writes  its  story  regard- 
persopalltlea. 

D.      Roosevelt      and      Winston 

the  representatives  of  west- 

at  the  court  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

cutlous  situation  Iwth  at  Tehran 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  wacowsxn 
W  THg  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  April  5,  1949 

Mr.  SMTIH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  Ic  ave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Tlmes-perald  on  April  5.  1949.  as 
follows : 

In  an  effoJt 
of  our  curreat 
of 

eo  costly  to 
their  condudt 
the  neceesitlpa 

They 
by  falling  to 
and  now  shirk 
shortcoming) 

History, 
tageous  a 
less  of 

Franklin 
Churchill 
ern  dvillsatl^ 
It  was  a 
and  Talta 

Stalin   hac 
for   22    mnn 
Stalin-Hitler 
trop  sgneiiii  D 

The 
changed    to 
Communist 
suoka.    the 
Japan,  had 

In  the  Unl 
the    White 
Tanks  are  n 

Then  Hltle 
RuMian  cer 
that  It  seemetl 
Germans 

The  great 
grad.     At 
the  policy 
good  man 
was  a  bed 

Harry 
Roosevelt 
United  Stated, 
leadership  In 
poured   blUioiis 
and  other 

Stalin  1 
attitude  that 
em  allies 
ductlon  and 
at  Soviet 

He 
Rooeeveit  anc 
tion  of  th» 


t  IS. 


Marist 


been   In   alliance   with   Hitler 
During   the   period  of   the 
alliance,  the  Molotov-Ribben- 
t  governed  conquered  Europe. 
Leninist      line      had      been 
make   possible    an    alliance    of 
iind  Fascist  countries.     T.  Mat- 
most    vivid    anti-Democrat    in 
n  welcomed  tn  Soviet  Rtissla. 
States,  Communists  picketed 
^ouse:    their  slogan   was,   "The 
coming." 

broke  with  Stalin  and  Invaded 

marching  with  such  speed 

that  Moscow  would  fail  to  the 


beer 

ted 


lot 


1  ;ory. 


th  It 
til  at 


grand 


RusUa 
permltt  Kt 


war 
rmri  HarbM- 


tloa  bscanse 
of  intercourse 
China,  our 

ant  of  that 


in  their 
Communists, 
staos  who  haje 
ssBt  loyalty  t  Mts. 

When  all  tta^ 
that  they 
Furtbermors. 
with  the 
Malay  Statea, 
sscrlllce  Chiak 


sattle  was  the  siege  of  Stalin- 
moment.  Churchill  adopted 
whoever  kills  Germans  Is  a 
in   thoxigh   shortly   before   he 


Ho  »klns 


flew     to     Moscow.     The 
design  was  Integrated.    The 
through  Roosevelt,  assumed 
the  war.  engaged  In  lend-lease, 
into  Russia.  Great   Britain, 


ily  and  wisely  adopted  the 
victory  or  defeat  for  the  west- 
not  upon  American  pro- 
'realth  but  upon  the  manpower 


dep  ended 


himself  to  be  cotirted,  and 

Churchill  accepted  his  valua- 

aituatlon.  and  courted  him. 

strengthened   Stalin's   poel- 

Ji  spite  of  more  than  a  century 

between  the  United  States  and 

mfttary  were  astoundlngly  ignor- 


arm. 


I.  all  the  most  competent  and 
Far  Sastem  experts  In  the 

t  bad  been  pushed  out  of  it; 

Itr.  Rooeeveit  had  employed 
fellow-travelers,  and  pro-Rus- 

not  stood  up  well  in  the  re- 


evldsnce  is  in  it  will  be  shown 
iployed  to  please  SUlln. 
ils  British  were  overooncemed 
of  India.  Burma,  and  the 
for  wlilch  they  were  willing  to 
k  as  well  as  Japan.  dLiplaying 
of  Far  ■astam  gsopoixtuc  so 


prok  SBM 


astounding  that  one  still  wonders  how  it 
could  possibly  bt. 

Obviously,  under  such  circumstances, 
Soviet  Russia  bad  ail  the  advantages  which 
she  used  freely  at  Tehran  and  Yalta,  and 
even  subsequently  at  Potsdam. 

At  Yalta.  America  and  British  policy  dis- 
played total  moral  tiankruptcy  and  all  our 
costly  current  troubles  are  rooted  in  the 
errors  of  knowledge  and  Judgment  there. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  at  Yalta. 
from  his  own  standpoint  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  objectives,  Stalin  made  no 
errors. 

It  was  not  until  after  Potsdam,  where  the 
untrained  and  tmskilled  Harry  Truman 
caught  on  to  the  play,  that  the  United  States 
altered  Its  policies  and  began  to  reckon  the 
consequences  of  Stalin's  brilliant  maneuvers 
at  Tehran  and  Yalta. 

This  compact  statement  of  the  case  can  be 
documented  now.  although  at  the  time  the 
American  people  were  not  adequately  in- 
formed. 

If  Winston  Churchill  or  anyone  else  says 
that  we  need  to  forget  all  this  and  go  on 
from  here,  the  proposal  Is  untenable  because 
policy  has  to  be  based  upon  understanding 
of  the  problem,  and  understanding  Is  Im- 
possible except  with  Teliran  and  Yalta  as  a 
basis. 

Nor  can  the  British  adopt  the  attitude 
that  they  have  no  moral  responsibilities  for 
what  has  happened  to  all  of  Europe  east  of 
the  Stettln-Trieste  line,  and  to  all  of  Asia. 
They  cannot  say  that  they  followed  the 
leadership  of  Roosevelt  blindly.  That  they 
did  not  Is  clear  in  the  record  of  the  Singapore 
conference:  that  they  should  not  have  done 
so  Is  In  the  spirit  of  British  history  and 
tradition. 


Colorado  River  Compact  of  the  Upper 
Basin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  ITTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  a  day  of  great  significance  for 
the  people  of  the  upper-basin  States  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  signed  a  bill 
allowing  the  States  of  Utah.  Wyoming. 
New  Mexico.  Colorado,  and  Arizona  to 
enter  Into  a  compact,  or  an  agreement, 
confirming  a  division  among  them  o'  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. This  agreement  was  consum- 
mated in  conformity  with  the  Colorado 
River  compact  which  had  previously  al- 
lotted a  certain  amount  of  water  to  the 
upper-basin  States. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  com- 
pact wa.s  the  fact  that  the  agents  of  the 
States,  after  long  and  arduous  delibera- 
tion, finally  came  to  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment as  to  the  division  of  the  water  for 
each  of  the  States.  Water  is  a  precious 
thing  for  the  present  and  future  develop- 
ment of  all  these  States,  therefore,  the 
representatives  of  the  various  States 
were  expected  to  get  every  drop  of  water 
to  which  his  State  was  entitled. 

All  of  the  distinguished  negotiators  of 
this  compact  were  men  of  experience  and 
were  determined  not  to  repeat  the  sad 
experience  of  a  long-drawn-out,  costly 
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litigation,  so  they  wrote  a  new  chapter 
tn  the  history  of  western  irrigation  and 
reclamation  and  demonstrated  that 
agreements  can  be  reached  through  con- 
siderate understanding.  By  their  action 
they  hope  to  avoid  costly  lawsuits, 
thereby  setting  a  good  example  to  their 
neighbors  to  do  likewise. 


GovernmMit  aad  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PINNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Floyd 
Poe  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
November  12.  1948: 

THia.  THAT.  Am  TRB  OTHZI 

"The  time  of  our  departure  Is  at  liand." 
This  Is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  of  the  last  words 
of  a  great  man.  The  thought  in  mind  Is 
that  for  public  education  in  the  United 
States — the  time  of  its  departure  is  at  hand. 
I  mean,  its  departure  from  its  original  con- 
ception. Our  founding  fathers  had  learned 
from  their  homes  across  the  sea  that  the 
most  unhappy  things  in  their  Uvea  came 
from  the  admixture  of  government  and  edu- 
cation. They  bad  seen  education  oontroiled 
and  used  for  the  propaganda  of  rulers.  To 
prevent  this  happening  In  their  new  world 
they  resorted  to  some  strange  devices.  They 
determined  in  their  new  constitution  to 
keep  government  and  education  entirely 
separate. 

These  forefathers  of  ours  set  up  independ- 
ent colleges  which  could  not  be  touched  by 
the  Federal  Government.  They  divorced 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
from  political  control  and  authorised  local 
units  to  elect  their  own  boards  and  trustees. 
These  local  school  boards  were  given  power 
to  levy  their  own  taxes  separate  and  apart 
from  Federal  Qcvemment.  Private  educa- 
tional institutions  were  free  from  taaea  for 
two  reasons — because  their  purpose  was  the 
making  of  good  citizens  and  becaiise  if  the 
Government  could  levy  taxes  for  them  It 
could  also  control  them,  for  the  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  p«petuate  or  destroy.  These 
regulations  showed  the  determination  of  the 
conatltuUonal  fathers  to  keep  education  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  government. 

Now  there  was  another  feature — tlie  re- 
ligious element.  BCany  of  our  forefathers 
came  from  living  under  state  controlled  re- 
ligion. Tlie  church  was  a  state  church  and 
was  largely  controlled  by  the  state.  Our 
forefathers  were  determined  that  their  re- 
ligion should  be  free.  It  was  not  to  keep 
pcopi'  from  being  religious  but  to  make  it 
easy  and  natural  for  them  to  be  religious 
that  It  was  wTltten  Into  o\ir  Constitution 
that  the  Government  would  neither  favor  nor 
prevent  the  right  to  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  own  mind  and  lieart. 

Now  we  are  coming  upon  a  *lme  when  we 
are  departing  in  a  hurry  from  these  early 
attitudes  and  declaious.  This  is  brought 
about  by  two  practices.  First,  the  politician 
U  for  education.  He  is  for  it  regardless.  He 
wiU  advocate  any  aort  of  tax  for  education, 
whether  it  is  an  absurd  plan,  a  duplication 
of  facilities  or  wtiat  not. 

The  second  danger  lies  in  the  wUd  dream- 
ing of  educators  themselves.     I  iiave  never 


met  an  educator  who  didnt  need  funds. 
There  you  have  it.  An  educator  wlio  needs 
funds  and  more  funds  and  the  politician  who 
votes  more  taxes  from  any  source  for  ed\ica- 
tion.  Even  a  blind  man  can  see  this  danger. 
It  eventually  means  Federal  taxes  for  loeal 
schools. 

Now  revert  to  an  earlier  statement — the 
power  to  tax  means  the  power  to  control. 
The  United  States,  even  according  to  the  re- 
port of  tiie  President's  comnUasion  on  high- 
er education,  looks  to  a  program  wiilch  calls 
for  Federal  aid.  which  means  Fedotd  con- 
trol for  our  whole  school  system,  and  that 
means  a  distinct  break  with  the  original  ideas 
wtiich  this  eotintry  has  steadfastly  held 
tauougtiout  its  history.  The  time  of  our  de- 
ls at  hand  for  free  education. 

Plotd  Pos. 


Army  Day 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

oor  Msasii  iiiifii  i  m 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREFENTATTTES 

Thursday,  AprU  7.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  asked  yesterday  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  parade  and  dinner  given  to 
commemorate  Army  Day  in  Lowell. 
Mass.  It  was  the  most  striking  affair 
I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  There 
was  the  marching  of  the  infantry,  there 
was  the  mechanized  equipment  of  tre- 
mendous size  and  impressiveness,  also 
the  great  tanks.  It  was  a  parade  that 
should  give  every  coimtry  food  for 
thought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  marched  yes- 
terday were  in  our  peacetime  Army,  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  peacetime  Army 
of  ail  times.  I  obse^^'ed  the  expression 
on  the  faces  of  the  people  in  the  street 
who  were  watching;  I  watched  the  ex- 
pression on  the  faces  of  the  children. 
The  children  realized  the  impressiveness 
of  all  of  it  and  the  older  people  realized 
our  peacetime  Army  and  what  it  stands 
for,  this  in  contrast  with  an  army  that 
would  today  march  in  Russia  or  in  Eu- 
rope where  they  would  be  flaimting  their 
might.  Instead  our  Army  was  telling 
the  world  that  it  was  read:'  if  there 
should  be  aggression,  that  they  were  a 
bulwark  against  communism  and  other 
Isms  all  over  the  world. 

I  want  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to 
the  exceptionally  fine  job  being  done  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  R.  W.  Grow,  the  Army  com- 
mandant at  Port  Devens.  Through  his 
wise  administration,  his  extremely  able 
leadership,  there  has  developed  the  high- 
est type  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
Army  and  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  especially 
so  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Devens. 

In  addressing  the  dinner  given  by  The 
American  Legion  in  Lowell  last  evening, 
to  commemorate  Army  Day,  I  said,  in 
part: 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  ago 
a  small  cro\ip  of  people,  aoms  at  them  your 
ancestors,  landed  on  the  tfuwes  at  this  oontl- 
nent  in  the  search  for  freedom  from  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  fear.  They  were  a  tired  and 
weary  group  who  had  braved  the  unknown 


dangers  ct  a  long  sea  voysfs  fraught  with 

peril,  storm,  and  pectUence  in  the  hope  that 
in  this  land  there  would  be  a  life  worth  liv- 
ing, a  land  ye*  unknown  but  fuU  if  promise 
and  hope  that  here  man  could  raise  his  eyes 
to  the  skies  and  see  his  God  in  his  own  image 
:  id  breathe  into  his  lungs  the  freedom  that 
man  has.  since  time  began,  dreamed  of.  The 
landing  here  waa  not  the  end  of  the  quest, 
but  only  the  beginning  Through  many 
years  of  hard  work,  sacrifice,  starvation, 
death,  and  new  life  these  people  opened  up  a 
new  world  for  others  who  followed,  others 
who  were  seeking  the  same  goal.  Tyranny 
and  oppression  followed  but  did  not  stay  in 
this  bright  new  land.  Soon  this  way  of  life 
began  to  become  apparent  to  ail  and  sud- 
denly a  new  nation  was  horn,  a  nation  of 
free  people  who  understood  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  and  individuality — 
and  the  sanctity  of  man. 

Today  that  Natitm  ims  reached  greatness. 
It  did  not  acquire  this  quality  eaaUy.  Wars 
were  fought,  people  died,  man  sacrificed 
again  and  again  In  order  that  his  children 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  privi- 
leges that  are  Inherent  In  a  democratic  world. 
The  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
have  been  challenged  twice  wltlUn  our  own 
lifetime.  We  have  witnessed  and  many  of 
you  have  participated  in  the  two  greatest 
wars  In  the  history  of  mankind.  Today, 
April  6.  marks  the  date  of  o;ir  entry  into  the 
first  of  those  two. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  defeated  the 
enemy  In  both  these  wars,  we  did  not  achieve 
the  peace  for  which  we  fought.  In  fact,  but 
fotn-  short  years  after  World  War  II  we  are 
again  enga^^  in  a  stniggle  against  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  fear.  The  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  hopes  of  tixe  coiuitleas  mUUons  bent  vpoa 
us.  beseeching  us  to  provide  not  a  haven  tut 
a  bulwark  against  the  force  of  communism 
wlilch  threatens  to  overran  them.  There  are 
some  in  this  cotmtry  who  claim  that  we 
should  not  supply  such  a  bulwark,  that  It 
is  a  thankless  task  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  these  needy  peoples.  It  amases  me  bow 
short-sighted  such  persons  are.  They  appar- 
ently cannot  see  that  the  real  basis  of  our 
greatness  is  the  ideals  for  which  we  stand 
and  for  which  we  are  ready  to  fight. 

Fortunately,  these  opponents  of  a  dynamic 
America  are  a  minority  and  we  can  show 
to  the  world  the  American  soldier  as  concrete 
evidence  that  our  Nation  is  today  and  every 
day  a  bulwark  against  the  forces  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Yottf  Army,  along  with  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy,  are  recognised  as  greet 
factors  for  peace  in  this  troubled  world.  It 
is  hard  to  picture  the  chaos  and  confusion 
which  might  result  if  the  restraining  hand 
of  our  Army  was  withdrawn. 

As  these  thoughts  pass  through  otir  min  s 
on  this  Army  Day,  we  cannot  help  but  feel 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  ail  in  our  power 
to  retain  and  maintain  this  Army  of  ours  as 
an  army  for  peace.  And  ws  oan  do  this  only 
by  lending  support  to  a  program  of  ad^^auate 
preparedness  for  all  the  services.  The  un- 
selfish support  given  by  veterans'  organiza- 
tions to  adequate  national  security  is  bettw 
understood  when  one  stops  to  reflect  as  we 
have  done  here  today.  The  rest  of  lu  can 
ask  whether  we  have  been  derelict  in  this 
regard. 

And  finally  on  this  oocaslon  our  thougMs 
cannot  help  but  stray  to  Army  Day  sei-vioBS 
in  other  countriea  and  compare  ours  to  theirs. 
In  an  increasing  number  of  sections  of  the 
world  an  Army  Day  merely  serves  as  an  oeea- 
to  flaunt  one's  military  power  in  the 
of  one's  neighlxirs  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  pray  that  ours  will  never  be  used 
as  such  an  occasion.  But  if  Army  Day  is  to 
iM  a  day  of  peace  and  not  war.  then  our 
Army  deserves  our  wholehearted  confidence 
and  support.  Let  us  take  this  day  to  demon- 
strate this  confldencs  and  support. 
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Imaiit  S«Tict  Rutia 


and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  wTcowaiM 

Ol  TBI  HOUSS  OF  RSPBSSENTATTVX8 

Thwrsday.  April  7.  IS49 

Mr    KEKKE.     Mr    Speaker,  we  have 
appropriated  milllona  of  dollars  In  an 
to  develop  the  most  effective  pro- 
t€  actkm  aod  education  to  reveal 
the  true  nature  of  communism  and  other 
of  totalitarianism.     We  need  to 
eiTital  clear  tbe  reactionary,  op- 
ive,    and   tyrannical    character   of 
modern  apostles  of  regimentation 
to  constantly  contrast  them  with 
own  democratic  way  of  life  and  thus 
dODonstrate  to  our  own  people  and  to 
the  world  the  great  superiority  of  the 
American  democracy.    To  achieve  these 
purposes  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  to  finance  studies,  to  pay  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  varlovis 
documents,   for  investigative   activities. 
and  to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  United  SUtes  OfSce  of  Education  in 
the  field  of  the  social  sciences.    By  these 
others.  Congreaa.  as 
itive  body  of  ciMens. 
has  stimulated   and   encouraged   many 
private  organiaations.  particularly  those 
engaged  in  broad  programs  of  enlighten- 
ment and  education,  to  do  Increasingly 
efTective  work  along  this  line.    The  Hon- 
orable John  Studebaker.  former  United 
loner  of  Education,  re- 
bte  position  and  accepted  a  posi- 
as  vice  president  and  chairman  of 
editorial  board  o{  Scholastic  Maga- 
As  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  he  initiated  a  magnificent 
program  for  the  scboot  ajstems  of  this 
country  designed  to  cspow  to  the  youth 
«(  iyneilca  not  only  the  real  truth  about 
coomiunlsm  and  its  threat  to  our  way  of 
life,  but  to  also  educate  our  people  to 
know  and  understand  the  glorious  heri- 
tage which  we  enjoy  under  our  system 
of  government.    I  am  happy  to  note  that 
In  his  new  work  he  is  carrying  on  this 
procram. 
In  the  April  6.  1949.  issue  of  Scholas- 
ipaars  ooa  oi  the  most  re- 
oo  tl^  tobject  that  has 
come  to  my  attention.    Bere  for  the  first 
la  an  article  entitled  "Inside  Soviet 
Is  presented  by  description  and 
ition  the  powerful  influence  of  dis- 
over  the  minds  of  children  exer- 
directly  by  the  Soviet  Government 
through  the  publication  of  its  own  pe- 
riodicals for  use  in  their  schools.    This 
article  supplements  an  outstanding  series 
of  SO  articlia  carried  by  thOM  SMgazlnes 
last  jmst  to  help  mllllOBa  of  our  young 
people  to  appreciate  more  thoroughly  our 
of  government  and  life 
to  aoqulnt  tbtm  with  the  evU  na- 
ture of  communiam. 

I  askad  ttao  prlrUete  of  including  the 
article  lotlwfod  to  tn  the  CoNoaKssaoHAL 
RicoRO  as  an  MtoBiilon  of  these  remarks 
to  enable  tbe  MtoBbers  of  Congreia  and 
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many  otters  to  see  another  illustration 
of  the  way  In  which  falsehoods,  exag- 
gerations, and  distortions  are  skillfully 
used  by  t  le  Soviet  rulers  to  poison  the 
minds  of  Russian  children.  This  article 
serves  to  show  by  contrast  the  great 
blessings  ve  daily  experience  under  the 
freedoms  of  our  American  system  of  life 
and  government. 


(By  Irving 


Ijnnnt"  Sovirr  Rttssia 


DeW.   Talmadge,   Torelgn   affairs 
•dAor.  Scholastic  Maga vines ' 
I  have  Just  returned  from  Soviet  Ruada. 
I  got   thrc  ugli  the  Iron   curtain  wii2iout  a 
irithout    a    visa,    completely    un- 
the  Soviet  secret  police, 
did  all  that  without  leaving  oiur 


paaaport 
noticed  by 
In  fact 


offices.  Ml  ae  Is,  perhaps,  the  flrst  and  only 
armchair  rlslt  to  Stallnland.  How  I  did 
it  la  no  s  ate  secret.  I  shall  readily  con- 
teaa  it  at  i  ny  Soviet  trial. 

To  make  a  short  story  long  and  Intriguing, 
it  all  started  one  revolutionary  morning  In 
January.  With  the  mall  dumped  on  my 
desk — presii  releases,  catalogs,  orchids. 
and  bnckt:  sts  from  readers — was  a  mysteri- 
ous lett«r   )earlng  a  Moscow  postmark. 

"Dear  e(  lltor."  it  said.  ■'Your  magazine 
has  come  U>  our  attention  and  we  should 
like  to  be  ilaced  on  your  exchange  list.  We, 
in  tiim.  sfa  m  send  you  copies  of  the  Ploners- 
kaya  Pravc  a  and  the  Komsomolskaya  Prav- 
da."  The  letter  was  on  the  stationery  of 
the  Soviet  Antl-Faaclst  Youth  League. 

To  this  <  ultural  swap,  we  readily  assented. 
And  ever  since  then  the  yolume  of  mall 
between  t^e  United  States  of  America  and 
th«  Union 


of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has 
taken  a  siiMble  jump.  We  have  been  get- 
ting staeki  of  copies  of  the  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda  an(   the  Plonerskaya  Pravda. 

Both  of  these  pubUcatlons  are  the  official 
organs  of  he  Komsomol — the  Young  Com- 
munist Leikgue  of  Soviet  Ruasla,  Pravda  Is 
Eusslan  fo'  truth. 
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Pravda.    a   4-page   dally. 

circulation  of  more  than  a 

the    mouthpiece    of    the    young 
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of  Soviet  Rxissla  have  been 
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Actually,  the  pioneer  move- 
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tlon  for  the  indoctrination 

ith  Communist  Ideology. 
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THK  "UKl" — oa  EtSB 

No  less  than  99  percent  of  all  dispatches 
filed  from  Moscow  are  based  on  stories  which 
had  appeared  in  Soviet  newsfwpers.  Soviet 
censors  will  not  approve  a  dispatch  unless  the 
hard-pressed  foreign  correspondent  can  prove 
to  him  that  tbe  story  was  culled  from  either 
the  Izvestla,  Pravda.  or  some  other  Soviet 
publication. 

Now.  with  you  looking  over  my  shoulder, 
ni  leaf  through  the  copies  of  the  Plonerskaya 
Pravda.  (To  spare  our  typesetter.  I  shall 
rsfsr  to  this  Journal  hereafter  as  PP.)  It  is 
a  4-psge  tabloid,  with  five  narrow  coliunns 
on  each  page. 

PP  Ia  publlahed  twice  a  week  (on  Tuesdays 
and  li^ldays).  and  sells  for  10  kopecks 
(roughly.  2  cents)  a  copy.  The  only  name 
appearing  on  the  masthead  Is  that  of  the 
"responsible  editor,"  V.  I.  Semyonov.  Under 
the  Soviet  system,  the  "responsible  editor"  is 
indeed  responsible.  He  is  responsible  for  any 
straying  from  the  party  line  in  his  Journal. 
Until  recently  all  Soviet  publications  had  to 
list  the  code  number  of  Its  Glavllt  (censor). 
This  listing  has  recently  been  abolished. 

All  "responsible  editors"  are.  of  course. 
Communist  Party  members.  But  every  ar- 
ticle In  a  Soviet  periodical  is  also  carefully 
screened  by  a  government  censor  for  ideologi- 
cal boners.  If  such  boners  appear  in  the 
print,  the  censor,  the  responsible  editor,  and 
the  author  of  the  article  are  all  held  ac- 
countable— and.  occasionally,  all  three  are 
purged. 

On  the  front  page,  over  the  logotype, 
Plonerskaya  Pravda  are  two  slogans:  "Work- 
ers of  the  world,  unite"  and  "Be  ready  to 
struggle  for  the  cause  of  Lenin  and  Stalin." 
Under  the  name  C  the  publication  Is  the 
legend.  "Organ  of  the  Central  and  Moscow 
Committees  of  the  Komsomol."  To  the  left 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  badge  of  the  pioneer 
member. 

So  much  for  the  physlcai  appearance  of 
the  sheet.  Now  let's  examine  its  contents. 
(I'll  provide  the  translations,  as  we  go  along.) 
Before  us  are  the  first  nine  issues  of  PP  for 
this  year. 

Issue  1,  the  New  Year's  issue.  Is  a  gay 
affair  (see  reproduction  of  first  page).  A 
headline  across  the  first  page  proclaims. 
"Ours  are  happy  vacations."  Under  It  are 
photographs  of  youngsters  skating  on  the 
frozen  river  in  Pushklno.  near  Moscow. 
There  is  a  brief  story  by  Liuba  Kukhtichevaj 
a  girl  student  of  school  No.  624  in  Moscow, 
entitled  "At  the  New  Year's  Tree."  (By 
Soviet  edict.  Christmas  trees  must  be  called. 
"New  Year's  trees.")  Lluba's  story  describes 
a  celebration  at  the  Moscow  clubhouse  of 
the  pioneers. 

MARTHA   UtS'S  VATS 

In  the  inside  pages,  there  is  an  article  un- 
der the  heading.  "The  might  of  our  father- 
land is  growing."  It  tells  of  the  reports 
submitted  to  Stalin  by  the  coal  and  steel 
industry  stating  that  they  had  fulfilled 
their  1948  programs  ahead  of  time.  Another 
article  describes  a  visit  to  the  Lenin  Museum 
and  repeats  Stalin's  advice  to  remember, 
love,  and  study  Lenin.  This  article  is  con- 
tinued in  subsequent  Issues.  The  back  page 
Is  devoted  to  pxizrles  and  riddles  by  Grand- 
father Frost  (the  Russian  equivalent  of 
Santa  Claus). 

All  told,  a  cheerful,  gay  laaue — except,  ex- 
cept for  one  story,  the  only  foreign  news  Item 
in  that  issue.  It  Is  called  'the  fate  of  Martha 
Lee  Funderbiuk."    It  reads: 

"On  the  eve  of  the  New  Year,  on  December 
31.  1048.  in  the  American  city  of  Baltimore, 
a  young  Negro  girl.  Martha  Lee  Funderburk. 
died.  She  had  been  starving  for  a  long  time 
and  then  contracted  pneumonia.  Martha's 
parsnu.  impoverished  sharecroppers,  had  ap- 
plied at  vanoos  bospltaU  for  several  dsys. 
but  none  of  them  would  admit  a  Nefro  girl. 
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"The  New  Year  brought  no  happiness  to 
millions  of  other  American  children.  •  •  • 
Newspapers  report  daily  that  owners  of  large 
plants  and  factories  are  continuing  to  dis- 
mlat  workers.  The  children  of  the  discharged 
will  live  in  the  New  Year  even  worse,  even 
poorer,  than  they  had  lived  heretofore.  But 
even  for  the  children  whose  parents  are 
still  employed,  the  New  Year — the  papers 
say — holds  no  promise  of  liappiness." 

(We  looked  into  the  case  of  Martha  Lee 
Funderburk.  -We  checked  the  facu  with 
Bditor-ln-Chlef  Hamilton  Owens  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  He  replied.  "There  is  no  truth 
in  the  statement  that  no  hospital  would 
admit  a  Negro  girl.  The  sister  of  the  child 
In  question  had  been  in  the  City  Hospital 
for  2  months."  Mr.  Owens  enclosed  a  clip- 
ping from  his  newspaper  giving  the  ungarb'.ed 
version  of  what  had  tiappened. 

(As  win  be  seen  in  the  other  examples 
mentioned.  It  is  characteristic  of  Soviet 
propaganda  methods  to  build  their  yams  on 
a  minor  element  of  truth.  This  grain  of 
truth,  they  amplify,  exaggerate,  and  distort 
beyond  recognition,  to  serve  their  own  pur- 
poses.) 

What  else  are  Soviet  students  taught  about 
foreign  countries?  In  the  Issue  of  January 
18  there  is  a  news  story  headlined.  "Kvery 
seventh  American  is  starving."  Here  is  the 
story  in  Its  full  version: 

""The  number  of  unemployed  in  the  United 
States  Is  continuing  to  grow.  For  example. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  the  number  of  Job- 
less increased  by  two-thirds  dtulng  the  last 
3  months. 

"Recently  a  census  was  taken  In  a  number 
of  American  cities  and  it  was  established  that 
during  the  last  year  every  seventh  person 
starred." 

Or  take  this  Item  from  the  January  28 
issue.  "Children  on  sale  in  Japan": 

"The  Japanese  newsiiaper.  Asahl.  reports 
that  2.500  children  from  various  villages  hare 
been  sold  to  slave-owners  In  the  province  of 
Tamagata." 

Belgium?  In  this  little  capitalist  coun- 
try, according  to  another  news  Item  In  PP. 
there  are  hvmdreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed. As  explained  by  the  Communist 
editor,  "The  number  of  Jobless  is  rapidly  ris- 
ing because  under  the  Marshall  plan  many 
Industrial  products  are  no  longer  manufac- 
tured in  Belgium  but  are  Imported  from  the 
United  States.  As  a  consequence  a  series  of 
Belgian  plants  and  factories  are  either  cur- 
tailing production  or  shutting  down  com- 
pletely." 

trWllEU  STATES  OBSAMING  OF  ITEW  WASS 

One  more  item  from  the  Soviet  classroom 
publication :  "Knglish  students  hiss  Assistant 
Minister  Mayhew."  .According  to  this  story. 
British  Under  Secretary  for  State  Christopher 
R.  Mayhew  was  booed  by  London  students 
when  be  dared  to  stiggest  In  a  lecture  before 
them  that  the  strained  world  relations  may 
be  the  fault  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  esteemed  colleague  the  foreign -affairs 
editor  of  PP  has  a  comparatively  soft  Job. 
In  all  the  nine  Issues  there  la  a  total  of  only 
10  foreign  news  stories.  In  addition  to  those 
already  listed,  there  are  2  attacking  the 
rebirth  of  fascism  in  Italy;  ditto  western 
Germany  ( American  capitalists  are  dreaming 
of  new  aggressive  wars);  another  praising 
the  people's  government  of  Poland.  whUe  at- 
tacking the  capitalist  regime  In  France  and. 
finally,  a  story  balling  the  victory  of  tbe 
Communist  liberators  m  China. 

What  makes  up  the  rest  of  the  contents 
of  PP?  There  are  no  comics,  no  Jokes.  But 
thflra  la  an  abondance  of  pt 
ly.  what  the 
(Which  to  just  a  transliteration 
of  our  capitalist  crosswowl  poade) .  Also,  in 
the  tighter  vein,  there  Is  a  serial,  called  The 
Unusual  Adventures  of  Thaddeus  Balaklrev. 
Balaklrev  Is  somewhat  of  a  Baron  Mtin- 
The  Idea  Is  to  have  readers  send 
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In  letters  putting  him  straight  on  geographic 
and  historic  mistakes  In  his  tall  tales.  Those 
scaring  highest  get  their  names  printed  In 
the  paper. 

Now  and  then  the  pages  of  PP  are  bright- 
ened with  poems.     Here  is  an  excerpt  from 
one: 
"We  follow  Stalin  to  our  goal: 

'Lenin -Stalin -Victory'  are  the  three  words 
We  proudly  carry  on  our  banner." 

And  another,  with  the  repeating  refrain. 
"Hold  sacred,  my  son,  the  name  of  Stalin." 

Most  articles  express  a  strong  Russian  (not 
Just  Soviet)  nationalism,  which  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  development  in  this  pre- 
sumably internationalist  society.  There  is 
even  a  lengfthy  essay  praising  the  career  of 
the  Czarlst  hero.  Adm.  S.  O.  Makarov,  who 
perished  In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904. 

This  stressing  of  Rxissian  superiority  is 
carried  to  ridiculous  extremes.  The  readers 
of  the  PP  are  taught  that  it  was  not  the 
Englishman.  James  Watt,  who  Invented  the 
steam  engine  but  the  Russian.  Ivan  Ivano- 
vlch  Polrunov.  The  radio  was  invented  not 
by  Marconi  but  by  A.  S.  Popov:  the  electric 
bulb  not  by  Edison  but  by  A.  N.  Ladygln; 
the  flrst  airplane  was  built  not  by  the 
Wright  Brothers  but  by  A.  F.  Mozhaisky;  etc.. 
etc. 

What  about  Soviet  teachers?  What  sort 
of  information  are  they  fed?  The  answer 
is  supplied  by  Joseph  Newman.  Moscow  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime. 
In  a  dispatch,  dated  February  12,  he  quotes 
from  an  article  written  by  one  Sengd  Koael- 
skl  in  the  Soviet  Teachers'  OsfBetta. 

"If  you  visit  a  New  York  school."  writes 
Tovarich  Kozelski.  "you  will  see  two  police- 
men there.  They  peep  into  every  comer 
of  the  school.  Otinng  recess  periods  these 
policemen  go  to  the  playground  to  watch 
the  children.  They  are  present  at  this 
school,  because  crime  Is  reigning  there. 
There  is  a  special  policeman  for  the  exanU- 
nation  tn  arithmetic,  because  the  children 
send  anonymous  letters  to  the  teacher 
threatening  to  cut  off  her  fingers  or  put  her 
eyes  out  in  the  event  she  gives  them  a  bad 
mark  for  the  exam." 

Will  all  American  teachers  who  have  had 
their  fingers  cut  off  by  their  pupils  please 
send  us  their  names  and  addresses?  We  are 
sure  we  can  get  Plonerskaya  Pravda  to  fur- 
nish them  with  new,  Soviet -Invented  fingers. 


4-H  Gub  Movement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  oHS> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  on 
the  4-H  Club  movement: 

HATIOnAL  KUaAL  TOXTTH  MOVSMKNT  HAD  U>CAX. 
9TABT — SVIsafCI  mBTI/WW  CLABK  CODKTI 
MAN  ESTABLISHES  FIBST  Of  Ci:.nBa — IBBAJf  OH 
JAinTAST  IS.  1»02— CaOUF  FOBXIS  ST  A.  S. 
fMAMAM    LATZa    DTVXUOPZD   INTO    4-H   OaOAHt- 


(By  Cieorge  M.  Barmann) 

More  than  2.000.000  American  youths  are 
otWBi  mm  NaUonsa  4-H  Club  Wecic 

Putty  ssisM  yaaa  a§p  ttiis  week  the  Na- 

ticm's  lint  bovs*  mmI  gMs*  sgrlcuitural  club 

9  mimXbm  old.    It  tormatlon 

tbe  bsgUmtiiv  or  tbe  va«  4-H 

ment. 

It  was  a  Clark  County  dttb. 


The  evidence  which  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  movvnent  had  iu  beginnings  in 
Springfield  is  not  obscure.  It  Is  volxmilnous: 
it  is  indisputable.  Yet.  encyck^wdlsts  are 
vague:  their  reports,  contradictory. 

On  January  15,  1902,  A.  B.  Oraham.  super- 
intendent of  Springfield  Township  Schools, 
organised  an  agricultural  club  for  boys  and 
girls.  There  were  30  members  at  the  Initial 
meeting.  They  elected  a  president  and  a 
secntary.  They  held  monthly  meetings  on 
Saturday  afternoons  in  the  new  county  buUd- 
ing.  The  room  Is  now  occupied  by  the  Clark 
County  Board  of  Elections.  By  the  time  the 
schools  closed  that  year,  club  membership  had 
risen  to  86. 

Although  Mr.  Graham  was  a  scuool  super- 
intendent, the  club  was  not  imder  the  con- 
trol of  any  board  of  education.  It  was  purely 
a  self-governing,  independent  group  of  rural 
youths  interested  In  agriculture  and  willing 
to  follow  a  definite  program  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Mr.  Graham.  The  club  program  was 
not  a  school  exercise. 

Club  monbers  were  Interested  In  soil  tests, 
experimental  com  plots,  vegetable  and  flower 
gardening.  Bach  youth  maintained  a  recod 
of  his  work.  The  system  closely  resembles 
the  so-called  project  work  with  which  all  4-H 
youths  of  today  are  familiar. 

In  February.  1903.  the  club  held  Its  flrst 
exhibit  in  the  Clark  County  Courthouse.  The 
display  was  held  in  connection  with  a  farm- 
ers' institute. 

Theodore  Spears,  who  Uved  near  Reld 
School,  won  a  flrst-plaoe  award  for  his  com 
entry.  Mr.  Spears  now  lives  at  530  West  Lib- 
erty Street. 

The  courtroom  In  which  the  exhibit  was 
displayed  was  crowded  to  capaclry  that  day. 
Mr.  Graham  singled  out  young  Theodore. 
He  jsked  liim  to  stand,  liie  applavise  was 
long  and  vlgorotis.  He  then  asked  tbe  club 
members'  parents  to  rise  and  they,  too.  re- 
ceived an  ovation. 

Tnis  was  the  flrst  demonstration  of  public 
acclaim  for  the  successful  ocmpletion  of  a 
club  project. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Graham's 
efforts  were  nuule  easier  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  individtials  and  firms.  A  wide- 
ly known  florist  concern  fumished  a  variety 
of  plantings  at  cost.  About  1.000  year-old 
rose  plants  were  supplied  at  1  cent  each. 
Tulip  bulbs  cost  2  cents  apiece. 

James  M.  Cox  (at  that  time  a  Member  at 
CongresK)  fumished  a  small  mallbag  fxill  oif 
garden  and  flower  seeds. 

On  June  4.  1902.  a  gift  of  $75  enabled  Mr. 
Graham  to  finance  a  club  excursion  to  Ohio 
State  University.  In  the  January  5  edition 
of  the  Springfield  Press-Republic  (now  the 
Springfield  I>aily  News)  a  story  of  the  trip 
appears.  It  recounts  at  length  the  details 
of  the  excursion. 

About  100  members  and  their  parenu  left 
Sprtngfleld  at  7:30  a.  m.  over  the  Columbtis. 
London,  and  ^vlngfleld  tiectrlc  road.  The 
group  was  met  by  a  special  car  in  Columbus 
and  was  taken  to  Ohio  State  University. 

"The  V-nors  received  a  royal  treatment 
from  the  officials  of  the  univ»sity."  the  PfMs 
Republic  reported. 

During  the  morning  there  was  a  lectnra 
on  color  photography  and  a  picnle  dinner 
was  held  at  noon.  The  visitors  toured  the 
campus  and  Inspected  the  livestock  depart- 
ments, aooonling  to  the  story.  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son, president  of  the  university,  and  Dean 
"momas  F.  Hunt  ol  the  College  of  Agriculture 
gave  short  talks. 

Joseph  Hsrtman.  an  amateur  photographer, 
aooompanied  the  tour.  Mr.  Hartman's  ef- 
forts during  tbe  yean  tbe  group  was  active 
were  remioBilbla  for  tbm  maarkable  photo- 
grapble  history  at  tbe  ofsntiMttop  now  in 


A  Pr— i  Pspubilc  reporter  met  tbe  group 
upon  its  return  to  Springfield. 
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Bont'B   paapUaik  iHaad  itoovUy 

rtcr      Pmrt   at  Cbat  pntHtcwttoti   «aa- 

I  a  lactw  a<  Mr.  Of  h— I'a.  ipialntnc  tba 

of  **> 1 — *ta 

daan  concluded  hU  pubUca- 
BB  Iv  piJHMin  to  tba  Clark  Coaaty  prejaet 
1*1 


IcttM'  from  tba  unlTeralty.  datad 
as  of  tba  aaoaa  year.  Indlcataa 
itory  of  tba  Qark  County  Baova- 
it  was  bating  dlaaamlnated  Uirougbout 
tha  eoiiatry.  Daan  Rxut'a  bulletin  bMl  a 
wtoa  ctrcwtatlcD  tn  OtUo.  and  it  is  stsnMtaaat 
that  100  agrtailtural  sawapapara  wcra  glvan 
the  tnftamatlon  about  Saparlnta&dant 
Grabua'a  dob. 

tt  li  raaaonabie  to  aanima  that  tha  farm 
pnhttaBttOBa  wUcb  bad  baan  furnished  tha 
nofti  atory  war*  Important  In  giving  Im- 
Mtua.  II  not  actuaJ  Inspiration,  to  tha  for- 
Mttoa  at  attollar  gRwpa  vbleb  wttbto  tba 

out  tba  Matton. 

Tba  i^rlasflald  Township  laiaiiMalliin 
bad  oo  aaaa  in  tba  earlj  daya.  Tba  trada- 
ot  "^B  Oub"  to  dsalcnata  boya*  and 
acrlcuiturml  groupa  waa  not  tntro- 
■attt  about  1910.  and  tt  waa  not  gen- 
•enptod  until  savaral  yaars  after  that 
data. 

But  tbcr*  is  reference  to  three  of  the  -H's" 
tba  aarly   history  of   tha   Clark  Coxinty 


to  IKH.  L.  C.  Brown,  a  prtntar  in  St.  Paris, 
IwiMlabad  Mt.  Orabam's  ''Bmpart  of  Spring- 
flald  Ttnmablp  Scboola.**  I^w  copies  are 
to  ba  tn  aslatcncn.  but  pbotoatatlo 
Of  flto  work  from  tha  Unltad  Sutea 
ct  Agrtoultura  raraal  tha  stresa 
placed  upon  tba  "■'a^* 

An  excerpt  from  paaa  M  of  this  report. 

Vblcb   ootUnaa   tba   eau acuii Icular   actlvi- 

tlaa  of  aoma  of  tha  pupils,  reads  as  follows: 

"Hot  only  must  ptpalalMa  ba  OMUte  for  tha 

tbraa  BH  but  tar  tlw  tliiwa  Mt.  as   well: 

'   wealth    of    information    and 

•.  Iba  heart  for  au»ai  and  physical 

atrenfrtb.  and  the  hand  fm  —  mil  daxtarlty 

•xxA  skill.    The  study  of  ttia  aelanca  of  agrl- 

•iBtttfe  and  tbe  practice  of  tba  art  at  boma 

provtdaa  much  for  bead,  haart  siid  hand." 

A  rsftoanea  to  tba  "HV  afaln  appears  in 

a  bttUaMn  ocmpqad  by  BbdMr  C    Price,  a 

latar  dam  of  tba  08U  OoUata  of  Agricuittira. 

Tba  panpMat.  piMWbad  in  1904.  outlined 

etab  proframa,  using  the  Clark 

ity  efforts  as  a  modal. 

Bl  19M  Mr    Graham  bsiaa—i  awparlnten- 

dant  of  extension  work  at  QBto  Btoto  Vblver- 

tttf.    lb  IMt  tba  fonaa  and  tba  bound  rec- 

•Mi  Bnd  bp  tba  BprtBfflald  Townahip  club 

tlw  aiyaalUoii. 

Tbara  are  otbar  aoontlea  tn  tba  United 
Stotaa  wblcb  dalm  to  be  tbe  cradle  of  tha 
^  ft   mneamant.     Tbe   ntdaiMia   tbat   tt 


file  in  tba  muaauaa 
of  tba  Clark  County  eiab. 

tattara    and    puMtoatiaaa. 

tbat  tt»a  dub   aatadMM  all 

boys'  and  girla'  a«rtGuitural 


•ntlng  tbia  matarial  are  hlaUniaa 
ootopllad  and  owned  by  tba  Clark 


Ooottty 
B  Bowlaad 
of  tta 
tba  Clark 


ongual 


aodaty.  County  Agent  C. 

ud  J.  Lynn  Oower.  a  member 

club,  and  now  chairman  of 

Agricultural  Ciiaaw  isllim 


County 
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L,  B.  Balle ',  a  profaaaor  of  bortletilture  at 
ComaU  UniTi  rsity.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  encoiiraged 
intereat  In  nature  study  prior  to  tha  forma- 
tion of  Mr.  Oi  aham's  group.  Profesaor  Bailey 
has  lieen  d«  gnatad  by  some  writers  as  the 
originator  of  Lhe  club  movement. 

But  a  lettei  is  on  Ole,  signed  by  the  Cornell 
profesaor.  wl  leb  rtlsmlsses  this  contention. 
Beferrtng  to  wganlaed  clubs,  he  wrote:  "We 
have  dona  n  >thlng  in  this  particular  Una." 
Tbe  letter  w«  i  written  tn  19C3. 

In  IdOO.  SO  I  boys  of  Bfacoupln  County,  m.. 
ware  mailed  packagea  of  seed  com.  Many 
ptantad  it.  b  iraatad  it.  and  showed  it  at  a 
tanaani'  mat  tute.  There  was  no  club  or- 
ganiaatlan  at  meeting  program. 

On  Pebruaiy  23.  1903 — a  little  more  than 
a  month  aft>r  the  initiation  of  the  Clark 
County  proje  rt — O.  J.  Kern,  school  superin- 
tandant  of  W  Innabago  County,  ni.,  formed  a 
boys'  com  di  ib  of  33  members  at  Rocltford. 
The  club  also  raised  siigar  beets. 

Becorda  shi  iw  that  numerous  independent 
clubs  began  wbblng  up  in  mldwestern  and 
aouthem  cou  auea  from  1904  to  1907.  One 
waa  formed  t  jr  C.  B.  MUlar  In  Keokoik.  Iowa, 
In  1904;  anoi  MK  waa  nrgaii lined  by  O.  H.  Ben- 
son. Wright  I  Sounfey.  Iowa,  in  1907.  Benson 
called  his  grc  up  a  3-B  club. 

This  s-B  gi  oup  baa  baan  referred  to  aa  the 
first  club  tn  t  le  mopamant.  Bfforta  have  been 
■lada  by  ove  raaalooi  lowans  to  push  back 
tba  data.  Bi  t  Mttborltles  refute  this  claim. 
P.  O.  Holden.  who  was  In  charge  of  the  Agri- 
cxiltural  Kztenalon  Service  in  Iowa,  assisted 
Mr.  Benson  t)i  his  first  efforts.  Mr.  Hoiden. 
who  ia  atlU  Iving.  baa  confirmed  the  date 
of  biB  aaMBBp  Elan  to  tbe  Iowa  post.  It  was  In 
AprU  1906  ae  otdtaff  to  hi»  statement. 

Mr  Bolden  aMo  bdped  Jeaale  Field  Sham- 
baugb.  saotb  or  lowan.  in  her  efforts  to  pro- 
mote dtib  w  irk.  The  story  that  the  4-H 
Club  was  orlg  nated  by  a  woman  gained  wide 
cLrctilatlon  ai  d  credence  after  the  Idea  had 
been  prapagi  ted  by  a  nationally  known 
writer,  who  t  iddentally  lived  in  her  neigh- 
borhood. 

There  la  do  ounentary  evidence  that  Jeasle 
Field  Sbambi  ugh  was  seeking  information 
on  the  best  a  ty  to  form  a  club  and  follow  a 
deatrable  proi  ram  more  than  4  years  after 
tba  organlaat  on  of  the  Clark  County  group, 
waa  not  i  amed  to  the  poet  in  which  she 
arctlve  aa  i  club  organizer  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1906. 

The  addttki  »  of  the  fourth  "H"  and  adop- 
tion of  tito  fe  tr-leaf  clover  aa  a  club  symbol 
have  baan  aa  ijaeta  of  wide  sneculauon. 

Whataver  tl  a  origin  of  the  name  or  trade- 
mark of  the  p  -eaent  4-H  movement,  tt  Is  not 
important.  It  ia  tha  priority  of  the  activity, 
not  the  prior:  ty  uf  the  name  that  is  signi- 
ficant. 

Otlgto  Of  he  fourth  "H"— for  health— 
la  ganaraUy  reditad  to  O.  B.  Martin,  of 
Alkan  County,  8.  C  who  is  said  to  have  added 
the  tetter  tn  910.  Csa  of  the  figure  "4"  la 
front  of  the  'H"  waa  suggested  by  Martin 
at  tha  Conft  rence  tor  Education  in  the 
Soath.  held  ir  Bbdunond.  Ta..  in  19IS.  The 
ambiem  <i  aa  aftarward  uaad  aa  a  trade- 
mark for  prodi  ica  and  canned  goods  exhibited 
by  ehib  youtht .  Usa  of  the  emblem  waa  con- 
aldered  practlml.  inaamucb  as  tt  was  In- 
tended as  a  1  kbai  for  4-B  goods  that  were 
nurbatad.  I<  waa  thus  first  considered 
maraly  aa  a  t  rand  naaaa  lor  producta  tbat 
d  lib  raqnliatanfa  or  standards. 
Benson's  S-  B  Club  in  Wright  Cotmty. 
Iowa,  bad  UMd  a  clover  leaf,  according  to 
This  may  ba  true.  However. 
Mr  Orabam  bad  strsassd  tha 
vttb  tba  work  of 
dub  and  that  this 
wlddy  etrculatad.  it  is  likely 
thfkt  the  ganarikUy  aoceptad  name  of  the  dub 


writers, 
the  fact  that 
tbraa   'B'e"  Inl 


alao  had  Its  origin  where  the  acttuU  move- 
ment began. 

Among  early  clutis  tn  the  4-R  movement 
was  one  formed  in  Nebrasica  by  E.  C.  Btsbop 
In  1905:  a  corn  club  organized  in  Indiana 
by  John  Haines  In  1905,  and  a  similar  grotip 
formed  in  1906  in  Mlsaisslppi  by  WtUtam 
Smith. 

After  the  formation  of  the  early  cIuIm,  Dr. 
Seaman  A.  Knapp,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttve,  enlisted  the  aid  of 
children  in  his  war  against  the  l>oll  weevil. 
He  previously  had  been  only  moderately  suc- 
cessfiil  tn  his  boll  weevil  fight  before  this 
time,  but  theboys'  and  girls'  dub  idea  proved 
to  be  very  effective. 

Clubs  spread  throughout  the  South. 
Farmers  were  urged  to  grow  a  variety  of  crops. 
Instead  of  only  cotton  and  tobacco 

All  of  the  early  youth  club  organizers  did 
commendable  work,  for  which  they  deserve 
commensurate  credit. 

What  Is  Clark  County  doing  to  comemo- 
rate    the    first    dub? 

A  plaque  to  memorialize  the  first  meeting 
Is  located  In  the  courthouse.  Local  4-H 
leaders  believe  this  U  but  a  small  memorial 
for  so  important  an  event. 

Apparently  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Clark  County  Agrlcult\iral  Society  agrees. 

The  board  has  approved  a  master  plan  for 
the  Clark  County  fairgrounds.  The  plun 
provides  for  a  4-H  memorial  museum. 

Consensus  among  agrictiltiu^  leaders 
here,  however.  Is  that  erection  of  such  a 
building  should  be  at  least  a  State-wide 
project.  The  cradle  of  the  movement,  they 
reason,  is  of  interest  not  alone  to  the  county 
but  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Graham,  Interviewed  at  his  Columbua 
home,  disci  oeed  that  more  than  60  persons 
who  were  members  of  his  ciub  during  the 
early  years  still  reside  in  the  Springfield 
area. 

He  said  Mrs.  Clara  Valentine  Reld.  Ill 
West  Jefferson  Street,  one  of  the  original 
group  had  done  considerable  research  and 
ca-1  account  for  the  whereabouts  of  nearly 
all  of  the  early  memlsers  now  living. 

According  to  her  list,  those  in  Clark 
County  and  vicinity— not  previously  men- 
tioned—who were  dub  members  include 
Ralph  Hansel,  1401  3.  Center  Boulevard; 
WUliam  Gross,  Springfield,  route  5:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Irle.  1189  Longvlew  Drive;  Jo- 
seph Kessier.  Springfield,  route  6:  Mrs  Mil- 
dred Butler.  2031  Columbus  Avenue;  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Elliott  Goodfellow,  Springfield,  route 
6:  Harry  OUtott.  Springfield,  route  8;  Her- 
bert Lucas.  Springfield,  route  6. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Butler.  Springfield,  route  8; 
Mrs.  Ralph  Runyan,  South  Vienna;  Addi- 
son Colegrove.  New  Carlisle;  Lee  Quick,  Sel- 
ma  Road:  John  Shafer.  632  Woodlawn  Ave- 
nue; Armlne  Arthur,  Springfield,  route  4- 
Harvey  Miller.  Sprtngfldd.  route  4;  Roy 
Prantz.  Springfield,  route  10;  Oacar  Ltght- 
ner,  Sprmgfield.  route  10;  Mrs.  Frank  Click, 
215  North  Western  Avenue;  WUllam  Kadel! 
Urbana. 

Klden  Chrlsalnger.  517  Bast  Uberty  Street; 
Boy  Dickerson,  Sprlutffield,  route  10;  Lester 
Crabill.  Troy  Road;  Cscar  Laybourne,  Sprlng- 
Peld.  route  5;  Mrs.  Frank  Layton,  Spring- 
field, route  4:  Frank  Click,  Springfield,  route 
2;  Wllli«n>  aick,  Springfield,  route  2;  Ivan 
Wertz.  1026  West  Jefferson;  Joseph  Ander- 
son,  51  Dartmouth  Street;  Noah  Anderaon. 
Springfield,  route  3;  Robert  Allandtf.  721 
Linden  Avenue. 

Harry  Bruney.  1027  West  Pleasant;  Roacoe 
Bean.  Beatty;  Hiram  Von  Huben,  Spring- 
field; Earl  Hldop,  Sprtngfield,  route  2;  Walter 
Shulrr.  Sprlngfidd,  route  5:  Ravmond  Click. 
Springfield,  route  2:  Mrs.  Helen  Dolber  Bur- 
ton. 1628  West  High  Street;  O  P.  Hauaa. 
New  Moorefidd;  Charles  Schneider.  Spring- 
field, route  8;  Rot>ert  Peire.  Springfield, 
route  4;  Bernard  Tavenner.  Sprlngfidd. 
route  4. 

Harry  Hlcka.  545  Bast  Leflle  Lane;  Mra. 
Charles     Drumm.     Christiansburg;     ryt»ri^ 
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Turner.  Springfield,  route  2;  Warren  F«iton. 
gl7  Snowhlll  Boulevard;  Karl  Hertzlnger. 
Sprtzigfleld.  route  2;  Roy  Kohl.  2K6  East 
Main  Street;  Ralph  Kohl,  1578  Fulton  Street. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pub- 
licly endorsed  and  advocated  Federal  aid 
to  education  for  13  or  14  years  before  I 
came  to  Congress.  I  have,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  fight  here.  I  have  many  times 
stated  publicly  that  I  thought  Federal 
aid  to  education  was  the  most  important 
legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
future  of  the  children  of  the  United 
States  that  this  Congress  would  have  to 
deal  with. 

I  had  a  letter  from  the  students  of 
Curry  High  School,  of  route  4,  Jasper, 
Ala.,  under  date  of  February  7,  1949, 
which  impressed  me  very  much- 
Curry  is  a  rural  community  in  north- 
em  Walker  County,  Ala.,  my  home  coun- 
ty, and  its  high  school  is  t5T>ical  of  hun- 
dreds of  rural  high  schools  throughout 
the  South.  Its  needs  are  great.  Its  ac- 
complishments are  wonderful,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  faith  of  its  teachers  and 
patrons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world.  We  are  the  richest  Na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  dem- 
ocratic school  system  is  the  bedrock  of 
our  greatness. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  plea  of  the  students 
of  this  rural  high  school.  It  Is  more 
eloquent  than  I  could  ever  be. 

CtnaiT  High  School. 
Jasper,  Ala.,  February  7,  1949. 
Bon.  Cakl  Elliott, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

ErAB  Six:  As  students  in  a  rural  Alabama 
high  school,  we  realize  the  importance  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  We  need  so  many 
things  which  we  do  not  have,  which  would 
help  us  to  obtain  a  t>etter  education.  We 
are  crowded  terribly  with  as  many  as  60 
pupils  in  one  room  under  the  guidance  of 
one  teacher,  poor  toilet  laciUties.  poor  heat- 
ing systems,  poor  transportation,  and  poorly 
trained  teachera.  poor  library  and  labora- 
tory faclllUea.  and  poor  health  and  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Wa  believe  Federal  aid  would  help  remedy 
theaa  situations,  and  help  us  as  rural  chU- 
dren  of  Alabama  to  obtain  better  educa- 
tional advantages. 

We  know  you  are  a  friend  to  rural  educa- 
tion, having  been  educated  in  a  rural  section 
yoiirself.  We.  therefore,  urge  you  to  do  every- 
thing you  can  for  the  paaaaga  of  the  Federal- 
aid  bili. 

STTTOCirrs  or  Ctjaar  High  School. 

Vivian  Stewart.  Brenda  Faye  Stewart.  Ru- 
ben Gaines.  Alton  KimbreU.  Glenn  Gregory. 
Jerry  White.  Tommy  Rotaerts.  L.  O.  Uptam. 
Dorothy  Wlllingham.  Doris  Goodwin.  Joan 
AndMBon.  Gail  Lay.  Linday  Undsey.  Mike 
GoMtftt.  H.  D.  Albright,  Dwayne  GUland, 
Gary  Davis.  TUlmon  Elliott,  OUie  Fay  Murry, 
Johni:y  Biro.  Alene  Couch.  Larry  Bobertaon. 
Eugene  Durham.  Frances  Flndlr.  Jewell  Lay. 
Crabie  Stover.  Roae  Cooper,  Jean  Dickson, 
Billy  Estea.  Gary  Hallmark.  Ira  NeU  Bennett, 


Nell  Williams.  Patricia  PhUUps.  Charles  Lay. 
Georgia  Allen.  Wayne  Swindle.  Rot>ert  HoUo- 
way.  Paul  Ray  GUliland.  Max  Barber.  L.  C. 
Forrester,  Charles  Mays.  James  Short.  Emma 
Jean  McCuUar,  Lottie  Jane  TidweU.  Wanda 
Lee  Jefferson,  Braklne  Lay,  MarceUa  Abbott, 
Ivaline  Estes,  Vemell  Harblaon,  Frlda  Riv- 
ers. WiUiam  Spears,  J.  D.  KeUy,  Arstlne  Meeks. 
Ludell  Ramey. 

Jackie  Aaron,  Naomi  Dean  HUl,  Opaleen 
Brown,  Melba  Ann  Gordon.  Gaynell  Brown, 
Jeanette  Courlngton,  Dorothy  Snow.  Anute 
WiUiams.  M.  J.  Goodwin,  John  B.  Dutton, 
Don  Hudson,  Julian  Hudson  Buddy  Smoth- 
ers, Devora  Spears,  Hilton  Woodley,  Kathleen 
Acycox,  HolllB  Snoddy,  Bugene  Braker.  Jo 
Ann  Wilson,  Carrie  Hamilton,  Jack  England. 
Freddy  Timmons.  Bobby  Estes.  Billy  Johnsey. 
Louts  Best.  Charles  Brock,  Bruce  Dailey,  Faye 
Smith,  Fay  Meeks,  Frances  Dooley.  Doro- 
thy Sue  Estes.  Melvlu  Drummond,  Miriam 
Oossen,  Betty  Jane  Estes.  Joyce  Farley, 
Rosielee  Chamtiers,  Margie  Allen.  IXarle  Btir- 
gett.  Kattie  Brock,  Christine  Wright,  Peggy 
June  Dailey.  Opalene  Dobbins.  Jeanette 
Turner.  Ray  Baker.  Oliver  Gaddy.  Orbay 
Gaddy.  James  Smith.  Linda  Ablxitt,  Bonnie 
Calvert.  Brenda  Smothers.  Kay  Dptatn,  Pa- 
tricia Murphy,  Roland  Smothers,  Kathryne 
Payne.  Avoline  Pope,  Nina  Sue  McClendon. 

Gerald  Wilson,  Shirley  Wilson.  Lois 
Lathum.  Clinton  Johnsey,  Mary  Taylor, 
Joyce  Gardner,  Bobby  Murray,  Sherald 
wilder,  Charles  HoUoway,  Bobble  Botw. 
Freman  Snow,  George  Kennedy,  Jeanette 
Lathum.  Josephine  Dutton.  Ann  Wilson, 
Freddie  Strlcklln,  J.  B.  Pruttt.  Ray  Wilson. 
Shelby  Kennedy.  WaUace  Nunnally.  Jack 
Mays.  Donald  Kitchens,  Benny  Johnsey, 
James  Tldwell.  Ellen  Llndsey.  Judy  Myers, 
Josephine  Smith,  Mary  Taylor,  Donald  Gard- 
ner, Esther  Wilson,  Peggy  Ponder,  Helen 
Young,  Diane  Wilson,  Peggy  HamUton,  Ernie 
Nicholson,  Muyrl  Wilson,  Harold  Chambers, 
Wanda  Robinson,  Dorothy  Gaddy,  Mary  Lee 
Kitchens,  Jo  Ann  Wade.  Phyllis  Burrow.  Mar- 
garet Woodard,  Lillle  Mae  Brock.  Anna  Laura 
Adams.  Gene  Rigsby.  Doyle  Rlgsby.  Joan 
Boyd,  Lois  Key,  Dorothy  Wilson,  Brenda 
Brock,  Agnes  Sullian.  Onie  England,  Delma 
Nunnalley,    Arnold    Brown,    Roger    GUlland. 

Leo  Robinson.  Merle  Cobb.  Jerry  Cobb, 
Caroline  HUl,  Horace  Farley,  Barljara  Young, 
Dorothy  Dees,  Peggy  Stover,  Sue  Wilson,  Ray 
Bryant,  Cecil  Baldwin,  Bay  Hambric,  Bar- 
bara Brown,  Mary  Ann  WindJsor,  Charles  Ken- 
neth Brown.  Shelby  Jean  Elmore,  Ann  Dur- 
ham, Faye  Stewart.  Glenn  Nunnally,  Ken- 
neth Hoiloway,  Shirley  Ruth  Wilson,  Revls 
Forrester,  Pelton  Ray  Pamell,  Gennette  Fer- 
rell.  Doris  Faye  McSwaln.  Betty  Jean  Ben- 
nett, Jeanette  DaUey,  Reba  June  Key,  Iva 
Dell  Bennett,  Imogene  EUlott,  Paula  Sue 
Turner,  Colene  Bennett.  W.  O.  Boyd,  BiUy 
Joe  Lay,  Mae  Jean  Elliott,  Vourlan  Hood, 
BUly  Meeks,  Nell  Durham.  Henry  Lee  Cham- 
t>ers.  Shannon  Patton,  Faye  Dees.  Marlon 
Watklns,  Annie  Mae  Mathews.  Betty  Joe 
Wells,  Doris  Jean  Drummond.  Ollavene  Ann 
Redmlll.  Louise  Sullivan,  Carlos  Ray  Elliott. 
Troy  Windsor,  Ray  Aaron.  Ray  Dees.  Glenn 
WeudeU  Drununond,  BUly  Steele.  C.  D.  Rob- 
ertson. Ray  Bstes.  Freman  Davis.  Gall  Bur- 
row. Ruby  Ann  Ivey.  Virginia  Miller.  Edna 
Bee  AUlson.  Zera  Mae  Fortner,  Doris  GUli- 
land, Alves  June  GilUland.  Grace  Frye, 
Charles  PhlUlps.  WUlodean  Laye,  Pearllna 
Flnley.  Maurice  Noblett,  Florlne  Humphries. 
Mary  Sue  Baldwin.  Howard  Gaines,  Dorthy 
Williams.  Sarah  Williams.  J.  T.  BtOierXaon, 
Benny  Joe  Robinson.  Brskine  Hood.  Brvin 
White,  Leon  Woodward.  Travis  Wilson.  Bobby 
Wllaon.  J.  T.  Bolen.  Betty  Jean  Smother, 
Martha  Raye  Stewart,  Mary  Sue  Aaron.  Laura 
Fay  Timmons,  LoaveU  Johnsey,  .Hmmy  Bobo, 
Charlaa  Harding.  Bob  Taylor.  James  SuUlvan. 
Jaokaa  McNeal.  Bruce  Abbott. 

Barbara  Jcffcnon.  Vanell  Drummond.  Roy 
Pulllam.  Boy  Key.  Margaret  Dean  Ujen.  Alan 
Roberta.  Ccllene  Baldwin.  Bonnie  Phllllpa. 
NeU  Dean  Elliott.  Betty  Lou  WUson.  Tommie 
Stover,  Betty  Lou  Larhiun,  Franklin  Cun- 


ningham. Shirley  PhUlipe.  Ruby  Lots  Harper, 
Noble  Twilley.  WiUard  Waldrop.  Louise  Bl- 
more.  WUlodean  WUson.  Charles  Wilson, 
Aubin  Carter.  Harold  DaUey.  Clyde  Johnsey, 
Betty  Ryan.  Arley  Bridges.  Vaudie  Lee  Robin- 
son. Bmaline  Forrester.  Alta  Berry.  Braxton 
Harbison.  Myma  Faye  Gober.  Ina  Gibson. 
Daurlce  NeU  Daniel,  Bobble  Ramey,  Carolyn 
Cooper,  J.  C.  Farley,  Bobby  WUaon,  Ernest 
Lindley,  Lacy  Redmlll.  Robert  Lowery.  De- 
Wayne  McCauley,  Charles  Miller,  Rip  Herman 
King,  Jam.es  Aaron.  Herrln  Parrls,  Wtlllama 
Bufford,  Mtirvel  Drummond,  Sue  Payne,  J.  W. 
Bryant.  Howard  White,  I.  V.  Fwrell,  Ger- 
aldine  Smith.  Peggy  Jane  Taylor,  James  WU- 
son, Hershel  Robinson,  Ray  Swindle,  Bills 
Jean  Dptaln,  Wayne  Myers,  Janis  PoweU, 
Johnny  TidweU.  Jimmle  Lene  Estes,  BUlie 
Short,  Terra  Mae  Snow,  Leon  TidweU,  Larry 
Redmlll.  Joyce  Lindsey.  Norma  Jean  Smoth- 
ers. Raymond  Bennett,  Ray  White.  Lacy 
Drummond.  Frances  Hunter,  J.  M.  Ivey,  BUlla 
Faye  Dutton.  Phelan  Ponder,  Glenn  Gibson. 
Annie  Lois  TidweU,  Betty  Frances  Meeka, 
Oma  Ablwtt.  Jo  Abbott.  Louise  Shaw,  Ken- 
neth Ford.  Dale  Wells.  Doris  Jean  Windson, 
Johnnie  Watklna,  WUlle  Whittemore,  Bill 
Aaron.  Donna  Calveat.  Augvtstlne  Taylor. 

WUlle  PoweU.  Carloa  Jefferson,  Chett  Cal- 
vert, Eloween  Pierce,  Joyce  Brown,  Frances 
Huffstutler,  Nettlene  Lay,  Berta  Meeks,  Sarah 
Lee,  Charlene  Bennett,  Dan  Aaron,  LlUian 
Davia.  Sara  Pearl  King.  Clyde  Goodwin.  J.  C.  ^ 
DaUey,  Emrward  Moles.  Harold  Brown,  BUly  ' 
Busby,  WiUodean  Kelly.  Iva  Jean  Key.  Basel 
Cooper,  Lila  Sanford.  Dons  Kceton,  Betty 
WiUlams.  Damorls  Skinner.  James  Ed  Hun- 
ter. Jimmle  CoUum,  Melvin  Gay.  Ralph  Mc- 
Cauley, Bobby  GiUUand,  Charles  McCauley, 
Ruby  Short,  Irene  TidweU.  Ovelene  White. 
J.  W.  Smothers.  Reba  Jane  Noles.  Franoea 
Notes,  Doris  Borrow,  Yvonne  Letson,  Mary 
Alice  Bobo.  Shirley  Jean  GUliland,  Gienda 
Ann  Myers,  Troy  liee  Moore,  Geraldlne  Ben- 
nett, Dorothy  Gallimore.  Claris  Chambeia, 
Barbara  HUl,  Coleen  DaUey,  Dorothy  UpUln. 
Hoyte  Farley,  Anna  Faye  Shaw,  Wayne  Smith. 
Betty  Faye  WiUlams,  Jn^ldine  Hoiloway, 
Ciirtis  TidweU,  Carl  Brown,  Kenneth  Wilson. 
Ray  Wilson.  Betty  Faye  WUson,  Harold  Couch. 
Clarisle  Chamber*,  George  W  Truett,  John- 
nie Shumate,  Marie  Ivey,  Joyce  Chambers, 
Betty  Joe  Rob«tson,  Betty  Ruth  Goaa.  Han- 
sel HoUoway,  Robbie  Faye  Drummond,  Ken- 
neth Black,  UlendeU  Black.  BUI  Hambric. 
Ruth  Bennett.  Joan  Fay  Bennett.  June  El- 
more. Virginia  FerreU,  Buddy  Bstes.  J.  L. 
Drummond.  BUly  Joe  Frye.  Wllford  Cptain. 
Shelby  Jean  Stewart.  Betty  Joyce  Robinson. 
Betty  Lou  Burgett.  P.  P.  Currte,  Florence  Let- 
son.  Jimmle  Sue  GUliland,  Ruth  Helen  Har- 
ris. James  Brock.  H.  L.  Couch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  students  present  to 
US  their  problems  which  are  real,  which 
are  vital  These  students  and  unnamed 
nundreds  of  thousands  like  them  are  cry- 
ing out  for  more  and  better  school  build- 
ings, heating,  toilet,  transportation,  li- 
brary, laboratory,  health,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

I  trust  that  this  Congress  will  hear 
their  cry  and  will  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  for  schools. 


The  Grewinf  Need  for  CVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASBIRCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATlVBi 

Thursday.  AprU  7.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oiD,  I  include  an  article  entitled  "The 
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Orovlivc  N«tl  for  CVA"  by  Joe  MiOer. 
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to  a  CVA. 
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cen  say  the  same  thing.     "We've 
dfig.  and  pretty  soon  there  won't  be 
one  of  them  told  me.     "We've 
explore  for  new  mlaaral  resources. " 
m   Increased  realisation  of  these 
KDbtems   that   led    the   voters    of 
Northwest  State  but  Oregon  to  give 
good-sized  majority  last  Novem- 
Car  Wcat  where  he  campaigned 
tba  baues  of  public  power  and 
davalopment.  the  Prealdent  re- 
rteetoral-vote  majority  of  59. 
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be  required  to  consult  with  State  govem- 
menta  and  provide  for  cooperative  raaeareb 
to  be  done  with  regional  untverattlaa  and 
colleges.  Ita  odkMa  would  be  located  iii  tha 
Paclflc  Northweat — a  chunk  of  Washington, 
D  C.  moved  to  the  grass  roota.  The  CVA'a 
Job  would  be: 

Pull  development  at  tha  region's  vast 
aourcea  of  hydroelectric  power.  This  power 
Is  not  only  Important  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fense: it  to  also  the  baala  of  the  Northwest'a 
hope  of  creating  a  diversified  economy. 

Preparation  of  some  9.000,000  acres  of 
sagebrush  land  for  agrlcuJttiral  development. 
Reclamation  of  thto  land  would  provide  more 
than  100.000  family-sized  farms  for  new 
settlers. 

Development  of  a  river  transportation  sys- 
tem which  wUl  furnish  the  region's  Internal 
areas  with  cheap  and  easv  access  to  the  sea. 

Exploration  of  the  region's  untapped  min- 
eral wealth. 

Development  of  power  technology  with  a 
view  to  concentrating  the  electrochemical 
and  electrometallurglcal  industriea  of  the 
West.  A  good  start  haa  been  made.  Dur- 
ing the  war  northwestern  plants  produced 
600.000  pounds  of  aluminum  a  year — one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  total — and  contributed 
an  equauy  impreaalve  output  of  calcium  car- 
bide, magnesium,  and  ferrosilicon. 

Protection  and  stahlllzaUon  of  the  North- 
west's valuable  fishing  and  lumber  Indus- 
tries, which  have  suffered  from  boom-and- 
bust  exploitation. 

Development  of  the  region  as  a  tourist  and 
recreational  center. 

Effective  flood  control. 

Supported  by  the  Republican  Governors  of 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho,  the  Seattle 
and  Portland  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  businessmen's  groups,  the  private- 
power  Interests  have  sounded  a  die-hard  op- 
position to  such  plans.  The  same  groups 
which  opposed  Bocnevllle  and  Grand  Coulee 
are  now  datermtned  to  stop  the  CVA. 

Lined  up  agataiat  them  is  the  first  fanner- 
labor  coalition  In  the  Northwest's  history. 
Eleven  AFL.  CIO.  Grange,  and  Farmers'  Union 
State  organizations  have  Joined  In  a  League 
for  CVA. 

At  a  recent  region-wide  meeting  In  Port- 
land, leaders  of  these  groupa  voted  flnanclal 
support  to  the  CVA  raaapalgn  after  Evan 
Weston.  Washington  SUte  AFL  president, 
warned  that  the  giant  power  combines  will 
spend  big  money  to  mislead  the  public  about 
CVA. 

Also  backing  the  CVA  are  many  Northwest 
residents.  A  young  businessman  from  Pasco. 
Wash.,  suld:  "We've  always  operated  on  a 
raw-material  economy  We  buy  pots  and 
pans  made  from  our  aluminum  In  Cleveland, 
furniture  made  from  our  lumber  In  Grand 
Rapids.  What  we've  got  to  have  ts  a  diversi- 
fied economy  to  give  us  stability,  a  good 
standard  of  living  and  the  materials  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

"No  one  has  come  up  with  a  better  Idea 
than  CVA.  and  that's  why  Fm  for  It." 

The  Northwest's  outstanding  bu:.lnes8man. 
B.  B.  McNaughton.  bas  publicly  expressed 
support  of  the  CVA.  A  lifelong  Republican. 
McNaughton  told  a  luncheon  of  amazed  Port- 
lard  bualnesamen  that  a  CVA  "had  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  the  region."  He 
recalled  business'  bitter  opposition  to  Grand 
Cotilee  and  Bonneville  years  ago  and  aaked 
the  group:  "If  Roosevelt  had  not  given 
Bonneville  and  activated  Grand  Coulee, 
where  wotild  we  be  today?" 

Such  Influential  hereUcs  keep  the  CVA'a 
enemies  awake  nights.  Hugh  Mitchell,  who 
fathered  the  original  CVA  bill  In  1945,  be- 
lieves that  the  moat  powerful  opposition 
stems  from  eastern  absentee  owners.  They 
do  not  want  a  new  Federal  agency  which 
might  halt  their  rapid  exploitation  of  the 
Northwest. 

However,  most  Northwest  Republicans  have 
faithfully  racltad  their  denunclaUona  of  tne 
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CVA.  The  antl-CVA  Seattle  Times  reported 
on  January  29  that  the  local  Etepuhllcan 
county  commissioners  passed  a  resolution 
opposing  the  CVA.  although  two  of  the  three 
commissioners  admitted  iKforehand  that 
they  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Most  of  the  Northwest's  dally  newspapers 
have  continued  to  lay  down  a  barrage  of  edi- 
torials condemning  tbe  CVA.  "It  must  be 
fought  with  all  the  vigor  we  poaaeas."  said 
the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review.  Last  year 
President  Truman  called  thto  paper  one  of 
the  two  worst  in  the  Nation.  One  newspaper, 
the  Tacoma  Times,  has  published  a  pro-CVA 
editorial.  The  Portland  Oregonian  and  the 
W^enatchee  World  are  maintaining  open 
minds,  but  most  of  the  others  have  shouted 
that  the  CVA  Is  communism,  socialism,  or 
fascism. 

President  Truman,  who  saw  the  floods  in 
the  Northwest  on  hto  campaign  tour  last 
summer.  Is  reported  to  have  placed  the  CVA 
high  on  the  agenda  for  congressional  action. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  looking  at  some  of  the 
region's  antl-CVA  newspapers  and  remember- 
ing what  the  Nation's  press  said  about  him 
until  the  day  after  election.  From  that  point 
of  view,  the  prospects  for  the  CVA  should  be 
good. 


SouiMi  Advice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  following  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press  on  March  22.  1949; 

SOT7KD     ADVICX 

Former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Far- 
ley whose  unquestioned  ability  as  a  pwUtlcal 
admintotrator  ranks  him  as  one  of  the  best, 
has  also  proved  that  he  to  no  mean  shakes 
as  a  businessman.  As  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Co..  Mr. 
Parley  to  becoming  concerned  over  the  poli- 
cies of  the  administration  with  respect  to 
the  future  of  business. 

Speaking  recently  at  a  New  York  State 
Bankers  Association  meeting  tbe  Coca-Cola 
board  chairman  said  that  ever  Increasing 
services  from  the  Federal  Government  will 
ultimately  destroy  the  American  way  of  life. 

"No  private  business  coiild  afford  to  oper- 
ate under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  most 
Government  departments,"  Mr.  Farley  said. 
He  put  partisan  considerations  aside  when 
he  pleaded  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  unnecessary 
expenditures.  Mr.  Farley  said:  "The  last 
election  shows  that  a  majority  of  our  citizens 
are  determined  that  the  Government  must, 
to  a  greater  extent,  bring  its  services  to  all  the 
people.  They  are  no  longer  going  to  be  satis - 
fled  with  the  maintenance  of  an  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force.  Post  Ofllce  Department,  and  a  dip- 
lomatic service." 

Thus  we  must  operate  more  efficiently  in 
order  to  provide  what  the  people  want,  he 
reasons.  In  plain  English,  we  must  get  more 
public  service  for  each  taxpayer  dollar  than 
we  are  now  getting.  In  order  that  business 
win  not  suffer.  Congress  and  the  President 
must  go  easy  on  appropriations  and  con- 
sider the  impll'^tlons  of  our  present  rates 
of  spending. 

Thto  should  be  plain  enough  for  adminis- 
tration leaders  to  see.  Mr.  Farley  ustially 
to  the  point. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  foUowing  article  from 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  1949  by 
Dr.  L  L  Rabi 


PLA-nifG  Down  thk  Bomb — BLMrsxn  VnsTis 
TH>  Atom 

(By  L  I.  Rabi) 

Published  in  thto  country  last  month  by 
Whittlesey  House,  "Fear.  War.  and  the  Bomb" 
appeared  in  England  under  the  more  re- 
strained but  less  accurate  title  "Military  and 
Political  Consequences  of  Atomic  Energy." 
It  created  a  minor  sensation  in  England  and 
a  greater  one  at  the  UN  Assembly  meeting  in 
Parts.  There  it  served  a  most  useful  purpose, 
to  the  Russians,  because  in  it  they  found 
almost  all  the  arguments  which  they  had 
used  to  frustrate  all  attempts  at  a  reasonable 
International  settlement  of  the  problems  of 
atomic  energy  set  forth  anew  and  with  some 
novelties  In  addition. 

The  great  windfall  for  the  Rtissians  was 
that  Professor  Blackett  to  no  Soviet  stooge 
from  a  satellite  country,  but  an  upper-class 
Englishman  with  a  high  scientific  reputation 
made  more  popularly  resplendent  by  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics  for  1948. 
Furthermore.  Professor  Blackett  to  an  impor- 
tant authority  on  methods  of  anttoubmarlne 
warfare,  so  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  award  of  the  Medal  for 
Merit.  Support  from  such  quarters  to  not 
easily  obtained  and  was  gleeftilly  used  by  the 
Soviet  debaters. 

There  to  little  question  as  to  Professor 
Blackett's  attainments  in  physics  or  In  mili- 
tary matters.  Hto  credentlato  as  an  analyst 
of  political  and  social  and  economic  matters 
are  more  obscure,  and  not  evident  from  his 
book.  He  to  known  to  be  politically  well  left 
of  center,  yet  there  to  no  trace  of  doctrinaire 
Marxtom  In  the  book.  On  international 
affairs  he  wrttes  like  the  amatetir  which  he  to, 
with  no  penetration  into  the  underlying 
causes  of  present  tensions.  In  matters  which 
concern  political  life  and  thought  in  the 
United  States  he  manifests  tlie  hopeless  con- 
fusion of  the  average  Englishman. 

Actually,  Professor  Blackett's  book  to  an 
emotional  and,  indeed,  almost  hyatertcal  per- 
sonal reaction  to  the  moimting  tensions  in 
world  affairs,  which  have  resulted  In  part 
from  the  development  of  the  atomic  txjmb — 
bysterta  dtogutoed  in  the  prose  of  the  scholar. 
Although  there  to  a  great  and  ostentatious 
dtoplay  of  scientiflc  objectivity.  It  to  only  a 
thin  veneer  which  covers  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  special  pleading. 

A  deep  responsibility  devolves  on  the  sclen- 
ttot  when  he  wrttes  for  a  lay  public  In  a 
field  outside  hto  special  competence.  The 
public  to  avid  for  conclusions.  It  cannot 
follow  critically  ind  in  detail  the  argtiments 
involved,  particularly  if  Important  factors 
are  suppressed  or  smoothly  glossed  ovct. 
The  prestige  of  science  to  so  great  that  the 
lay  reader  will  naturally  consider  a  high 
scientific  reputation  as  a  guarantee  of  In- 
tellectual honesty,  objectivity,  and  general 
competence.  A  mtouse  of  thto  prestige  can 
lead  to  lamentable  consequences  when  a 
wrong  doctrine  catches  the  fancy  of  the  pub- 
lic or  of  lay  persons  In  high  places. 

There  have  been  many  examples  in  recent 
years.  The  racial  doctrines  of  the  Nazto  led 
to  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  Innocents. 
The  atavistic  teaching  of  Lysenko  has  Ud 


to  the  suppresalon  of  Soviet  genetics  and 
threatens  other  aciencea  as  well.  A 
aofant  example  waa  tha  effect  at  the  pro* 
noancements  of  Lindbergh  on  the  tnvlnd- 
faillty  of  the  Nasi  Air  Force,  which  emtolden- 
ed  the  Germana  and  Intimidated  many 
groups  in  Prance.  England,  and  the  United 
States. 

It  would  be  disastrous  for  all.  and  for  tha 
Russian  people  in  particular.  If  Profaaaor 
Blackett 'a  book  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Soviet  rulera  believe  that  the  atomic  lx>mb 
would  be  of  minor  Importance  In  a  war  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  West. 


The  first  half  of  Profaasor  Blackett's  book 
to  devoted  to  hto  analyato  of  the  military 
consequences  of  atomic  energy.  Here  he 
TT^arahnia  bis  data  on  the  general  effects  of 
bombing  as  revealed  by  the  Allied  expertence 
In  the  bombing  of  Germany  and  Japan.  Hto 
chief  source  to  the  United  States  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey,  an  excellent  United  States 
Government  report  too  little  known  in  thto 
covmtry.  Hto  Imowledge  of  atomic  bombing 
to  gleaned  from  ofllclal  unci  assi  tied  publica- 
tions, newspapers,  and  magazine  articles.  He 
cites  hto  ingeniously  selected  authortties 
chapter  and  verse  and  makes,  superficially,  a 
fair-minded  and  scholarly  Impreaslon.  As 
Professor  Bancroft  once  remarked  in  a  book 
review,  "The  author  to  at  hto  tiest  when 
quoting." 

Some  of  the  facts  which  Professor  Blackett 
presents  will  be  startlir.g  to  the  lay  reader. 
The  Brttiah  and  American  bombing  of  Ger- 
many up  to  the  end  of  1944  did  not  seem  to 
bother  the  Germans  at  all.  Indeed  the  graph 
reads  aa  If  they  thrtved  on  it.  The  British 
night  bombing,  in  hto  opinion,  was  uoeleaa 
and  wicked.  The  American  daylight  tiomb- 
Ing  had  its  chief  effect  in  reducing  the  Ger- 
man air  fighter  force  which  rose  up  to  Inter- 
cept it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uae  of  air 
power  In  support  of  ground  troopa  and  ita 
concentration  on  specific  objectives  ilka 
transportation  to  a  paying  proposition  in  a 
military  sense,  unlike  the  area  bombing  of 
cities.  He  cites  the  Russians  as  understand- 
ing these  basic  principles,  whereas  we  and 
the  British  largely  ignored  them  in  a  futila 
destraction  of  German  cities. 

In  hto  opinion,  the  B-29  bombing  ot  Japan 
was  more  successful,  but  largely  unneceaaary 
and  cruel,  since  Japan  was  already  beaten 
and  its  air  fca-ce  had  been  destroyed.  Tha 
success  of  the  blockade  by  ships,  submarlnaa. 
and  mines  had  made  the  area-bombing  effort 
unnecessary. 

It  to  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  Pro- 
fessor Blackett  takes  a  dim  view  of  area 
bombing.  Since  the  atomic  bomb  can  hardly 
help  being  an  area  weapon  (8  square  miles 
to  hto  estimate  of  severe  damage ) .  it  too. 
comes  under  hto  general  condemnation  aa  an 
effective  military  weapon.  Hto  syltoglain 
runs:  area  bombing  was  no  great  shakes  in 
the  last  war;  the  atomic  bomb  to  a  weapon 
for  area  bombing,  therefore,  the  atomic  Ixunb 
will  not  be  dectolve  or  even  very  Important 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  Soviets. 

Let  us  »«»«»««"«  tha  argument  more  cloariy. 
Tbe  early  bombing  of  Germany  was  in  drib- 
lets, and  clearly  pennitted  recovery  when  im- 
portant centers  were  damaged  in  air  raids. 
Other  centers  and  alternative  plants  could 
be  brought  into  play.  There  were  places 
.  here  refugees  could  be  housed.  But  if  the 
British  Or  we  could  have  succeeded  in  bomb- 
ing Hamburg.  Bremen.  Hannover.  LiUiaek. 
and  Rostock  in  one  raid,  that  tale  of  recovery 
could  have  been  quite  dlffoent.  Atomic 
bombing  could  have  accompltohed  such  a 
huge  raid  more  easily  than  a  single  raid  on 
Hamburg  alone  with  ordinary  bombs.  Thto 
Implication  of  damage  cauaaa  a  kind  of  su- 
persaturation  of  defenaes  and  recovery  ta- 
cllltles  and  to  a  logical  extension  of  the 
tactical  idea  of  mass  l>omblng  mtroduced  by 
the  British  in  their  air  attacks  on  Germany. 
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Although  tbe  negotiations  in  tbe  United 
Ifatlons  Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  so 
far  produced  no  tangible  results  except  for 
a  sharpening  of  the  division  between  th* 
Soviet  planetary  system  of  states  and  th* 
Western  World,  a  certain  moral  glow,  perhaps 
only  of  Innocence,  has  dwelt  In  the  breasts 
at  moat  scientists  and  statesmen  on  otir  side 
of  th*  Iron  cxirtaln.  Our  plan,  the  Acbeson- 
Llllenthal-Barucb  plan,  as  modified  by  pro- 
longed disctisslon  to  become  the  majority 
plan  of  the  UlfAEC.  was  a  great  and  generota 
gestxire.  It  was  an  offer  to  surrender  our 
greatest  weapon  of  military  power  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  security  of  all  nations.  While 
guaranteeing  solid  advantages  to  ourselvea 
In  terms  cf  cur  traditional  immunity  from 
military  attack.  It  aimed  to  achieve  this  end 
without  depriving  any  nation  or  people  of 
the  legitimate  tise  cf  discoveries  In  the  field 
of  atomic  energy.  It  Is  a  significant  first 
step  toward  the  tiltlmate  abolition  of  armed 
conflict  between  peoples. 

That  the  Soviets  could  not  agree  to  this 
plan  has  been  held  variously  to  result  from 
the  original  sin  of  communism,  the  intrin- 
sic Inability  of  a  totalitarian  state  to  with- 
stand Impartial  inspection  from  outside,  ig- 
norance of  the  Kremlin  of  the  fatal  power  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  and  lastly  to  plain  cussed- 
ness.  The  result,  in  any  event,  has  been  a 
greatly  heightened  tension  in  the  Western 
World,  particularly  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  motinting  fear  and  frustration  have  re- 
sulted in  vastly  Increased  military  appropria- 
tions, a  severe  loyalty  check  to  weed  out  all 
leftist  elements  from  any  Important  phase  of 
American  life,  and  In  general  an  effort  to  put 
the  country  and  In  fact  the  whole  non-So- 
viet world  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  appears  that  the 
two  great  ponderous  machines  are  rolling  on 
a  single  track  to  an  Inevitable  head-on  col- 
llaion,  which  can  bring  only  sorrow  to  hun- 
dreds of  millloQs  of  well-meaning  innocent 
people  and  advantage  to  none. 

Professor  Blackett  brings  no  new  bridge 
with  which  to  cross  the  chasm  separating 
the  SoTleta  snd  the  West.  He  is  ftilly  aware, 
as  some  of  our  statesmen  are  not.  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  us  in  the  proposals  for  an  inter- 
national authority  to  control  atomic  energy, 
but  he  implies  a  certain  contempt  for  our 
profound  desire  for  security  to  work  otit  our 
destiny  in  peace  and  freedom  from  foreign 
interference.  He  sees  nothing  which  the 
Soviets  can  gain  from  these  proposals.  They 
would  be  outvoted  in  any  international  body 
not  subject  to  tbe  veto.  This  assiimfs  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Soviet  attitude  oX  no  com- 
promise. They  wotild  give  up  the  solid  ad- 
vantages of  the  Iron  ciirtain.  which  hide* 
the  location  of  their  vital  industrial  plants 
and  military  installations,  for  the  dubious 
attentions  of  foreign  spies  in  their  midst 
(this  point  had  best  be  answered  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency).  Not  the  least 
of  the  Soviet  objections,  which  Professor 
Blackett  endorses.  Is  the  proposition  th»t  otir 
policy  of  gradualncaa  or  stages,  on  which 
the  arhole  system  of  International  control 
wotild  be  set  up,  would  deprive  the  Soviets 
of  an  early  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for 
industrial  power. 

This  last  remark  Is  not  meant  hiunorotisly 
by  him:  in  fact,  it  is  pointed  up  by  facts  and 
flgurta  that  tlie  United  States  has  more  kilo- 
watts per  capita  than  any  other  cotmtry,  in- 
cluding tha  Sovleu. 

Professor  Blackett  did  not  work  on  th* 
atomic  bomb  project  during  the  war,  and 
his  professional  interest  in  recent  years  has 
not  been  primarily  in  nuclear  physlca  There 
are  many  points  in  the  book  which  show  that 
his  thinking  in  this  field  Is  that  of  an  out- 
sider Our  sectirlty  has  apparenUy  been 
much  better  than  ipany  people  expected. 
These  points  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail 
in  this  place.  However,  one  concltislon  has 
become  quite  clear  and  has  been  reiterated 
by   members  of   the  United  States  Atomic 
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Energy  Commission.  Atomic  power  Is  not 
aroiud  the  comer.  Atomic  power  which 
would  be  econcnnlcal  and  competitive  with 
coal  or  oil.  even  In  Russia,  belongs  to  the 
distant  future,  far  beyond  any  time-scale 
envisioned  In  the  principle  of  stages.  The 
Soviets  would  lose  nothing  and  gain  years 
through  the  disclosure  of  American  and 
British  knowledge  now  necessarily  held 
secure.  In  any  event,  the  matter  has  never 
come  up  for  negotiation  because  the  Soviet 
Government  has  rejected  the  majority  plan 
in  toto. 

The  final  chapter  of  fear,  war,  and  the 
bomb  is  called  A  Way  Out?  The  question 
mark  is  appropriate.  It  presents  a  rather 
frightening  concept.  According  to  Professor 
Blackett,  the  bright  dawn  will  come  when 
Russia  has  made  a  few  atomic  bombs.  Al- 
though we  wUl  have  many  more,  the  Russian 
weapons  will  be  more  effective  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  her  vast  land  armies.  Un- 
der such  circumstances.  Professor  Blackett 
feels  that  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
powers  will  be  more  in  a  mood  to  negotiate, 
to  trade  off  reduction  in  the  ntunber  of  our 
atomic  bombs  and  carriers  against  reduc- 
tions of  tbe  Russian  armies  by  so  and  so 
many  divisions.  (This  Is  exactly  the  kind  of 
dreaded  armed  truce  which  American  scien- 
tists have  sought  to  avoid.)  At  a  much 
later  stage,  if  no  third  world  war  intervenes, 
a  proposal  like  the  majority  plan  of  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Elnergy  Commission 
could  be  taken  up  again. 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Prcfes- 
sor  Blacketfs  positive  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  the  political  consequences  of 
atomic  energy,  and  his  advice  to  a  world  torn 
asunder  by  a  battle  of  giants.  He  also  agrees 
that  it  doesn't  amotuit  to  much. 


Rehabifitatioii  of  Germany 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
one  of  those  ];>eople  who  has  become 
very  much  alarmed  over  the  attitude 
of  our  military  leaders  in  the  occupied 
zones  of  Germany.  The  coddling  of 
former  Nazis,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  monopolies  and  cartel  interests 
of  pre-war  Germany,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
a  nullification  of  all  the  principles 
for  which  we  fought.  Not  only  have 
a  great  many  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary leaders  failed  to  protect  the  demo- 
cratic principles  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Germany,  but  we  find  the  same  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  certain  of- 
ficials in  the  State  Department.  We  also 
find  a  certain  willingness  to  "go  along" 
with  pre-war  Nazi  cartelists. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Biarch-April 
issue  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Prevent 
World  War  m."  presents  an  analysis  that 
is  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  submit  this 
article  to  he  inserted  in  the  Ccircais- 
S10N.\L  RrcoED. 

BLtrirOEBS    Of   THI    MAKING 

As  reported  in  the  press,  certain  SUte  De- 
partment ofllclals  quietly  instructed  United 
Statea  constilar  c^cials  In  Germany  that 
Kads  may  Immigrate  to  the  United  Statea 
under  quota  arrangements.  We  think  tbe 
word   "quietly"  Is  a  very  apt  description  of 


the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  more 
nauseating  pro-German  policies  are  made. 
Some  ofllctals  prefer  to  work  that  way.  They 
dont  like  publicity.  But  as  it  Is  always  the 
case  in  a  democracy,  there  are  leaks.  We  are, 
therefore,  thankful  to  an  alert  press  for  this 
Information. 

We  wonder  how  long  the  American  people 
are  going  to  tolerate  these  slick  maneuvers 
which  are  intended  to  fool  them.  The  offi- 
cials responsible  for  this  new  decision  are 
very  careful.  When  they  put  out  this  new 
welcome  mat  for  the  Nazis  they  nuule  sttre 
that  it  bad  all  the  blessings  of  the  law. 

Several  months  ago,  Mr.  Herve  L'Heureux. 
Chief  of  the  State  Department's  Visa  Divi- 
sion, and  Hugo  Carusi,  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Commission,  were  interviewed 
by  newspapermen.  When  they  were  asked  if 
former  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  would  be 
allowed  to  register  for  admission  to  this 
country  under  the  dlsplaced-persons  pro- 
gram, Mr.  LUeureux  said:  "Under  normal  im- 
migration laws,  there  Is  nothing  that  wotild 
exclude  a  Nazi  or  a  Fascist  •  •  •."  When 
asked  by  the  press  if  the  Nazis  wotild  be 
denied  entrance  under  the  Government  rule 
that  prevents  persons  from  Inamigrating  to 
this  coimtry  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  force  and 
violence.  Mr.  Cariisl  replied:  "I  don't  think 
so.  At  least  we  have  never  determined 
that."  Mr.  L'Heuretix  further  clarified  this 
point  and  said:  "Well,  there  may  be  an  indi- 
vidual case  of  a  person  who  is  a  Nazi  and 
who  also  believes  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  force,  but  1  don't  think  we 
have  ever  concluded  that  the  Nazi  Party 
agreed  that  it  is  for  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment by  force."  The  newspapermen  were 
astonished.  They  told  Mr.  LUetireux  and  Mr. 
Cartisi  that  it  had  been  their  assumption 
that  the  Nazis  were  bent  on  overthrowing 
governments  by  force  and  violence.  Mr. 
L'Heureux  very  calmly  retorted:  "Well 
wouldn't  we  all  believe  in  the  overthrow  of 
government  by  force  and  violence  if  we 
were  at  war  with  another  country?" 

Where  was  Mr.  L'Heureux  when  the  G«-- 
mans  iraped  Czechoslovakia  and  set  their 
fifth  coltimn  to  work  In  Austria,  tn  Norway, 
etc.?  Has  Mr.  L'Heureux  ever  read  Meln 
Kampf?  Dr.  Goebbels.  Hitler's  chief  propa- 
gandist, did  not  hide  the  aims  of  the  Nazi 
Party  In  a  speech  delivered  March  23,  1936. 
He  said:  "The  government  has  decided  to 
extend  the  German  order  over  the  whole 
world.  The  world  will  have  to  reckon  with 
German  economy,  German  soldiers,  and  can- 
nons." 

It  is  strange  that  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  should  be  so  tuunindful  of  the 
basic  principles  which  gtiided  Hitler  and 
his  gang  of  ctrt -throats.  To  equate  the  alms 
of  the  Allies  with  those  of  the  Nazi  Party  Is 
tinfalr  to  all  those  who  gave  their  lives  for 
democracy. 

In  accepting  the  theory  that  the  purpoaea 
of  the  Allies  were  In  essence  similar  to  those 
of  tbe  Nads,  it  is  logical  for  Mr.  L'Heureux 
to  Interpret  the  law  in  favor  of  the  entrance 
of  Nazla  into  this  country.  Tills  is  the  Gen- 
eral Patton  attlttJde  which  viewed  Nazism 
as  a  political  movement  on  the  same  plane 
aa  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  in 
this  country.  It  Is  a  perversion  of  every- 
thing America  staads  for.  The  attitude  of 
those  who  are  re^noafbie  for  this  new  in- 
terpretation  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  in- 
different treatment  meted  out  to  the  victims 
of  the  Nazis.  There  are  thotisands  of  these 
tortured  aonia  all  over  Europe  and  In  Ger- 
many viio  atA  the  protection  of  these  shores. 
y<ar  years  as  inmstes  of  the  conceBtcatkui 
caoipa  they  dreamed  of  the  day  of  IlbefB- 
tlon.  They  had  faith  in  America.  But  their 
hopes  were  shattered;  and  now  responsible 
oOclals  would  have  the  American  people 
warm  up  to  otir  deadly  enemies  while  the 
victims  of  German  bestiality  langtUah  In 
DP  campa. 


America  Is  a  big  country.  It  has  always 
been  big  enough  for  those  who  sought  refuge 
from  the  tyranny  of  Europe.  But  it  can 
never  absorb  thoae  evU  creatures  who  brought 
so  much  misery  to  this  world.  Each  one  of 
them  is  a  sower  of  bate,  a  potential  enemy 
within  otir  midst.  They  will  bring  disunity 
and  mcH*e  bigotry  to  this  land  and  put  new 
zest  Into  tbe  conspiracy  of  pan-Ctenaaalam 
which  has  never  given  up  the  dreaar  at  In- 
cluding the  United  SUtes  of  America  Into  the 
concept  of  "Deutschland  uber  alles." 

Immigration  qtjotas  may  be  an  adminis- 
trative problem,  but  to  admit  Nazi  Party 
members  to  this  cotintry  through  legal  loop- 
holes of  one  kind  or  another  most  certainly 
reqtiires  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. More  is  involved  than  technicalities. 
The  good  tuune  of  America  and  the  strength 
of  Its  Institutions  are  tlireatened.  This  Is 
not  an  exaggeration.  On  the  contrary,  we 
wotild  be  remiss  in  our  duty  as  a  responsible 
organization  which  understands  the  true 
face  of  the  pan-German  conspiracy  if  we 
remained  silent.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
Germans  have  not  as  yet  l>een  accepted  into 
the  family  of  nations,  that  the  United  States 
has  not  as  yet  made  peace  with  them,  and 
that  nazism  Is  by  no  means  a  dead  issue. 

There  are  even  more  grandiose  plans  afoot 
to  flood  the  United  States  with  German 
itinerants  of  one  kind  or  another.  For  ex- 
ample, some  top  American  officials  are  try- 
ing to  convince  Washington  that  German 
businessmen  shotild  be  permitted  to  travel 
end  reside  freely  In  this  cotintry  and  else- 
where. These  so-called  German  liiiiliiiwiitaii 
would  be  accorded  all  tbe  rights  and  prlvl- 
legea  which  are  given  to  other  foreign  btisl- 
ness  Interests.  They  will  try  to  reach  their 
old  contacts  and  travel  up  and  down  the 
land  for  this  purpose.  They  wUl  spend 
American  dollars — the  hard-earned  dollars  of 
American  taxpayers.  They  will  be  permitted 
to  make  market  surveys  and  analyses  and 
establish  permanent  branch  agencies  in  this 
country. 

One  press  report  reveals  that  German  btisi- 
ness  Interests  plan  an  indtistry  fair,  to  be 
held  in  New  York  in  April.  Apparently,  the 
American  military  government  is  trying  to 
make  this  a  sticceaaftil  enterprise,  and  so 
public  relations  has  gone  to  work.  It  has 
changed  the  original  name  of  tbe  exhibition 
from  the  Germany  "49  Industry  Show  to 
Military  Government  German  Exhibition. 
But  no  matter  bow  they  try  to  change  the 
name,  the  le<^)ard  never  changes  Its  spots. 

There  are  several  Important  facts  which 
must  be  considered  with  regard  to  these  new 
plans  for  the  revival  of  German  business  In- 
fluence in  this  cotintry.  Por  one  thing,  the 
Germans  are  in  the  position  to  dump  tnil- 
lioiis  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  becatise  of  their  cheap  labor. 
Europe  is  already  imdergoing  the  presstire 
of  German  dumping  methods.  The  English 
and  the  French  are  very  much  concerned 
and  have  minced  no  words  in  condemning 
the  unfair-competition  methods  of  the  Ger- 
mans, which,  incidentally,  is  nothing  new. 
The  kind  of  shoddy  commodities  which  tbe 
Germans  would  want  to  sell  in  the  Amerlciui 
market  could  never  compete  with  the  prtxl- 
ucts  of  American  industiT  or  that  of  other 
foreign  imports  under  ordinary  conditions. 
This,  the  Germans  know  very  wdl.  but  they 
are  confident  that  their  undercuttlns 
ods  will  win  out  in  the  end — with  on 
olent  help. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  constimer-gooda 
Industries  in  this  coxintry  are  now  fsciac 
difficulties  and  that  unemployment  is  grow- 
ing, we  t»'<nk  It  would  be  suicidal  for  our 
Government  to  permit  the  Trojan  borae  of 
German  btisineas  to  penetrate  our  country. 
It  becomes  all  the  more  Itidlcrotis  when  these 
Germiin  business  projects  are  going  to  be 
subsidized  by  the  American  tazpayera.  many 
of  whom  may  find  themselves  out  on  the 
streets  once  German  business  methods  get 
a  good  grip  on  the  American  market. 
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Mr.  MERROW.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  Extend  my  remarks  Jn  the  Rec- 
o«».  I  include  therpln  the  following  edi- 
torial wtach  appeared  In  the  Manchester 
Evening  Leader,  published  in  Manches- 
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under  date  of  April  1.  1949. 
Churchills  Challenge": 


as  a  private  citizen,  the  farmer 

Jrltlsh    Prime    Idnister's    remarks 
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to  the  Western  World 
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partlcolar  streas  upon  the  mo- 
behlad  the  Soviet's  stubborn 
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they  fear  the  friendship  of  the 
than  lU  hoatuity."  Mr.  Churchill 
~  "thay  caBnot  afford  to  allow 
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hmt  rsaion  to  be  thankftU  for  Mr. 
visit  and  the  challenge  he  mada 


to  all  or  OS  In  this  critical  hour.  RU 
have  brought  greater  realism  to  the  tssuas 
we  face  and  iacrsaaed  bopa  for  tiltlmate 
peace  and  universal  liberty. 
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m  TH2  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVFa 

Thursday.  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  think  the  Members  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  article  commending  my  col- 
league Claiu  Et«glb  of  California,  writ- 
ten by  Prank  Rogers.  Washin^on  repre- 
sentative of  the  Los  Angelc  Dally  News, 
and  printed  in  the  California  magazine 
Fortnight  of  April  1.  194J.  I  join  Mr. 
Rogers  in  praising  Claik  EInclk. 
wsamivuTOM  unra 
(By  Prank  Rogers) 

"With  tx)th  guns  blazing.  Representative 
CijLia  Kmux  charged  out  of  the  legislative 
aagebrxish.  shooting  wildly  and — " 

The  gentlemaji  from  Red  Bluff.  Calif.,  likes 
to  recount  bow  some  now  unidentified  big- 
city  newspapernuui  once  wrote  a  line  like 
that  about  him.  He  regards  most  Washing- 
ton newspapermen  as  friendly  and  uninien- 
tionally  helpful  enemies. 

Likewise  on  his  friendly  enemy  list  are 
big-city  people,  blg-clty  issues,  and  Just  plain 
big  cities.  Par  Claik  Enouc  almost,  but  not 
quite,  makes  a  political  profession  out  of 
lambasting  the  folks  from  the  paved  areas 
where  no  deer  and  no  antelope  roam. 

Like  some  Dlxiecrats  who  win  many  votes 
by  crying  out  in  anguish  when  the  damn- 
yankee  newspapers  attack  them.  Englz  gets 
a  plxiellke  satisfaction  out  of  seeing  metro- 
politan dallies  in  California  take  out  after 
him  when  he  cuts  a  legislative  caper — which 
he  frequently  does. 

But  Important  evenU  of  the  past  fortnight 
proved  all  this  was  not  an  all-out  p>oee  with 
youth  (37).  vigorous,  ebulhent  Claib 
Kmcul  As  few  Members  of  Congress  can,  he 
simply  enjoys  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
no  matter  what  the  blg-clty  press  savs  about 
hhn — so  long  as  It  tent  flattering— his  folks 
at  home  like  him  all  the  better. 

But  he  doesnt  trade  too  much  on  that 
happy  circumstance — although  he  might  if 
political  times  turned  tough,  which  they 
haven't  yet  for  him.  Proof  of  a  more  honest 
inner  attlttide  came  when  he  demonstrated 
that  the  rural  boy  who  represents  perhaps 
tha  biggest  rural  district  In  Congress  Is  not 
abow  turning  a  favor  for  his  big-city  col- 
leagues. 

His  performance  was  generally  overiookatf. 
tmderemphasized — and  still  mystiflea  aome 
Capitol  HiII  obaervers.  who  wouldn  t  bet  their 
pyramid-club  wuinings  on  where  Cuiia 
KwcLE  win  land  next. 

The  upper  baaln  SUtes  were  before  the 
Reuse  Public  Lands  committee  with  a  bill 
for  congressional  ratification  of  their  new 
Colorado  River  compact  California,  a  lower 
basin  State,  and  already  locked  tn  mortal 
combat  with  Arizona  over  this  predotto  sup- 
ply, wanted  aaauranoas  that  nothing  In  the 
new  compact  would  t>e  interpreted  ss  hav- 
ing any  bearing  on  California's  interests. 

Southern  California,  most  affected  by  tha 
rtver  battle,  had  no  Democrat  on  the  Public 
Lands  Oaouaittee.  Its  only  Republican  mem- 
ber, Roaais  PoiTLSOH.  was  barely  out  of  a 
bospttai  with  pnetuncnia.    Lmvlx  had  never 
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shown  much  friendly  interest  in  southern 
California's  thirst — had.  in  fact,  feuded  with 
Los  Angeles  for  years  over  the  ancient  Mono 
Basin  deal. 

But.  In  desperation,  he  was  asked  to  carry 
the  fight — this  time  for  southern  Califor- 
nia— and  he  did.  Always  an  effective  man  In 
committee,  BircLz  hammered  so  hard  on 
California's  reservations  about  the  upper 
basin  compact  that  the  basin's  five  commis- 
sioners felt  obliged  to  put  their  reassxirance 
in  wTlting  to  him.  Nothing  in  the  upper 
basin  compact  was  to  apply  to  California's 
compact.    Positively. 

It  was  almost  exactly  what  the  southern 
Callfomlana  wanted  and  they  accepted 
Enclz's  favor  with  slightly  stunned  looks  of 
appreciation. 

He  hasnt  always  been  so  amenable,  has 
often  been  perverse  and  exasperating. 
Usiially.  however,  he  has  a  reason — even  If 
it  Is  only  to  let  the  folks  back  home  know 
he  isn't  being  sold  any  wooden  nickels. 

His  ancient  feud  vftth  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power  over  water  and 
property  rights  in  the  Mono  Basln-Inyo 
County  area  (one  of  the  18  counties  in  his 
district)  is  an  example. 

When  representatives  of  all  the  counties 
and  agencies  Involved  landed  in  Washington 
with  compromise  legislation  to  which  all  had 
agreed.  Enclz  at  first  agreed  to  go  along — 
then  blocked  the  deal  at  the  last  minute. 
That  was  more  than  a  year  ago;  now  he  prom- 
ises to  support  a  new  compromise.  Ange- 
lenos  are  keeping  their  fingers  crossed. 

Perhaps,  as  some  say.  he  simply  enjoys  be- 
ing a  character.  And  maybe,  they  admit,  one 
needs  to  be  a  character  to  cover  and  represent 
a  district  which  stretches  down  California's 
backbone  from  the  Oregon  boundary  to  the 
San  Bernardino  county  line. 

Personally  popular  in  the  California  crowd 
despite  some  strong  differences  of  opinion. 
Encle  has  reason  to  be  content  as  well  with 
the  attitude  of  his  far-flvmg  constituency  He 
was  elected  district  attorney  of  Tehama 
County  at  23,  State  Senator  at  31  and  Con- 
gressman at  32.  As  the  cxxrrent  secretary  of 
the  California  delegation,  he  has  achieved 
some  distinction  as  the  only  member  who  can 
talk  as  tottgh  as,  and  faster  than.  Chairman 
HAaar  Shippahd. 

One  reason  for  Encle's  apparent  new  mood, 
if  it  lasts,  is  that  he  may  have  been  infected 
with  the  still  weak  but  growing  virus  of  co- 
operation on  State  matters.  There  are  some 
signs  of  a  delegation-wide  epidemic  on  this 
score. 

If  Encu:  has  contracted  this  happy  malady, 
not  many  others  can  resist  it. 


Commnnist  Words  Versus  Commanist 
Teackinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   TOSK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  29.  1949.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent expose  of  how  the  Communists 
attempt  to  hide  their  real  intentions. 

COMMCNiST  WOSDS  VIXStJS  COMJrDKlST 
TSACHIMG 

(By  Julius  Epstein) 
In  their  statement  of  March  3.  Messrs.  Fos- 
ter and  Dennis,  the  chairman  and  secretary 
Of  the  Communist  Party,  said:  "We  do  not 


regard  a  new  world  holocaust  as  inevitable. 
We  hold  the  peac«:ful  coexistence  of  two  dif- 
ferent systems  wholly  possible." 

With  this  statement,  both  leaders  ctf  the 
.\mencan  Communist  Party  espreaaed  an 
opinion  which  is  In  the  strongest  possible 
decree  at  variance  with  the  classical  teach- 
ings of  their  masters,  Lenin  and  Stalin. 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Dennis'  opinion  is  not 
only  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  Bol- 
shevist theories  of  the  past;  it  is  in  obvious 
opposition  to  everything  taught  by  the  Com- 
munists at  thj  present  time. 

No  real  Communist.  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Dennis  Included,  ever  believed  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  wotild  be  able  to  live  in  peace  with 
the  non-Communist  part  of  the  world.  They 
not  only  believe  in  the  Inevitability  of  the 
third  world  war.  they  have  professed  this 
basic  belief  a  thousand  times. 

It  may  suffice  to  confront  the  hypocritical 
utterance  by  Foster  and  Dennis  with  some  of 
those  classical  expressions  of  Communist 
opinion  as  written  by  Lenin  and  Stalin  and 
distributed  at  present  tlnie  throughout  our 
country. 

It  was  Lenin  who  said :  "We  live  not  only  In 
a  state  but  in  a  system  of  states,  and  the  pro- 
longed existence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  side 
by  side  with  the  Imperialistic  states  is  un- 
thinkable. Finally  either  the  one  or  the 
other  will  be  victorious.  And  until  this  hap- 
pens a  series  of  terrible  conflicts  between  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  the  bourgeote  states  Is 
tina  voidable."  (Lenin's  Complete  Works, 
vol.  XXIV.) 

And  It  is  Stalin  who  echoes  Lenin's  Ideas 
in  his  most  widely  distributed  book.  Prob- 
lems of  Leninism  (more  than  30  million 
copies  sold)  when  he  emphasizes;  "It  te  In- 
conceivable that  the  Soviet  Republic  shotild 
continue  to  exist  for  a  long  period  side  by  side 
with  imperialistic  states — ultimately  one  or 
the  other  must  conquer." 

One  of  the  most  Important  paragraphs 
on  the  duty  of  the  first  victorious  proletariat 
to  support  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the 
workers  of  other  countries  all  over  the  world 
waa  written  by  Lenin  as  early  as  1915.  The 
paragraph,  a  cornerstone  of  the  whole  Bol- 
shevist theory,  has  been  quoted  by  Stalin 
time  and  again.  In  the  latest  American  edi- 
tion of  Stalin's  Problems  of  Leninism  it 
reads  as  follows: 

"Uneven  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment is  an  absolute  law  of  capitalism. 
Hence,  the  victory  of  socialism  Is  possible, 
first  in  a  few  or  even  In  one  single  capitalist 
country  taken  separately.  The  victorious 
proletariat  of  that  country,  having  expropri- 
ated the  capitalists  and  organized  its  own 
socialist  production  vrould  rise  against  the 
rest  of  the  capitalist  world,  attract  to  Itself 
the  oppressed  classes  of  other  countries,  raise 
revolts  among  them  against  the  capitalists, 
and  in  the  event  of  necessity  come  out  even 
with  armed  force  agaisat  the  exploiting 
classes  and  their  states." 

The  very  purpose  of  the  Bolshevist  revolu- 
tion of  1917  has  been  defined  by  Stalin  as 
•to  consolidate  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat in  one  country,  using  it  as  a  base  for 
the  overthrow  of  imperialism  in  all  coun- 
tries." (Stalin,  Foundations  of  Leninism. 
American  edition.  1939.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Communists  re- 
gard the  United  States  as  the  foremost  Im- 
perialistic country  in  the  world  and  that, 
therefore,  they  regard  the  overthrow  of  this 
American  "imperialism"  as  their  foremost 
duty.  From  that  follows  their  strategy  in 
case  of  war.  Any  war  again  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is 
an  imperialistic  war  and  their  duty  would 
be  to  sabotage  it  as  much  as  possible. 

The  old  slogan.  "Turn  around  the  rifles," 
created  by  Lenin  during  the  First  World 
War,  is  certainly  still  the  only  valid  guidance 
tcx  the  Communists  all  over  the  world  and 
e^iedally  for  the  American  Communists.  It 
is.  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  when 
Messrs.  Thorez,  Togllatti.  Polllt.  Foster,  and 


Dennis  in  a  well-timed  movement  declare 
that  they  are  not  going  to  fight  the  Red 
Army  In  case  of  war  agidnst  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  January  11.  1948,  the  New  York  HeraU... 
Tribune  carried  over  three  pages  of  an  inter- 
view with  Foster.  One  of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  him  read :  "In  case  of  war  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  would  you  t>efir 
arms  for  the  United  States  against  Rusata?" 

Mr.  Foster's  answer  to  that  question  waa 
exactly  the  same  as  he  gave  it  on  March  2. 
1M0.  Sometimes  even  the  wording  is  the 
same.    Said  MT.  Foster  1  year  ago: 

"Commxinlsts  like  progressive  Americans 
generally,  distinguish  between  Just  and  un- 
just wars,  supporting  the  former,  and  oppos- 
ing the  latter.  The  Revolutionary  War,  the 
War  of  1812.  the  ClvU  War,  and  World  War 
n  were  all  Just,  democratic  wars,  and  they 
played  a  constructive  role  historically.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  several  of  our  wars  were 
reactionary,  and  democratic  Americans  have 
opposed  them.  •  •  •  The  Mexican  War 
waa  a  huge  land  grab  against  a  weaker  neigh- 
bor, and.  as  such,  Lincoln  and  many  other 
true  democrats  condemned  It.  •  •  •  A 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union  would  also  be 
an  unjust,  imperialist,  and  criminal  war,  and 
as  such  woTild  be  condemned  by  a  large  sec- 
tion. If  not  the  majority  of  American  public 
opinion  •  •  •  We  conceive  it  to  be  a 
high  patriotic  duty  to  oppose  all  Imperialist 
war,  whether  it  be  directed  against  Great 
Britain.  France,  Poland.  Paraguay.  China. 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  country.  The 
only  possible  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  would  be  an  imperialist  war 
provoked  by  Wall  Street." 

On  May  29,  1948.  Mr.  Foster  expressed  again 
his  opinion  about  the  behavior  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communists  in  case  oA  war  with  the 
Soviets.  This  time  he  appeared  before  a 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  which  dealt 
with  the  Mundt-Nlxon  Commtmist  bllL 
Asked  by  Senator  Revszcomb,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, whether  or  not  the  American  Com- 
munists would  disobey  the  military  orders 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Foster  answered: 
"We're  not  going  to  fight  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Were  not  gcdng  to  fight  in  any  im- 
perialistic war." 

We  have  seen  that  this  attitude  of  the 
Communists  is  completely  In  line  vrith  the 
classic  tenets  as  proclaimed  by  Lenin  and 
Stalin.  The  Communists  have  never  changed 
these  tenets  or  the  necessarily  ensuing  prac- 
tical attitude  toward  the  problem  of  war. 
What  they  have  changed — and  dishonestly 
changed,  because  they  know  the  change  is 
a  hoax— is  their  belief  in  the  ineviUblllty  of 
war  and  world  revolution  as  expressed  by 
their  masters,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  to  this  day. 
While  they  profess  in  Interviews  given  to 
innocent  and  gullible  Americans  to  tieUava 
in  the  absolute  possibility  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  World  to  live  peace- 
fully together  for  an  unlimited  period,  they 
teach  to  the  party  members  the  uncorrected 
classical  tenet  of  the  Ineviubillty  of  world 
wars  and  world  revolution.  By  playing  thU 
double  role,  the  CommiMilata  foUow  Lenin's 
teachings.  He  always  advlaad  the  Commu- 
nists to  use  everj'  ruse,  every  lie  and  every 
deception  in  their  fight  against  capitalism. 
That  is  the  core  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
doctrine  of  "progreaa  and  retreat."  When- 
ever the  Soviet  Union  finds  itself  on  the 
defense,  the  Commiuilst  world  undergoes  a 
process  of  "zigzags."  of  "retracing"  and 
"abandoning  the  course  once  selected."  The 
most  famoiis  Instance  of  ctich  a  "retracing" 
and  "abandoning  the  course  cnce  selected" 
occurred  in  August  and  September,  1933, 
when  Stalm  and  Molotov  publicly  praised 
Hitler  and  the  Nazis  and  when  they  con- 
cluded their  publxc  and  secret  pacU  with 
Hitler.  Hltlerism  became  suodenly  a  "mat- 
ter of  taste"  as  Molotov  expressed  it  and  the 
urge  to  fight  fascism  and  national  aocialism 
an  unpardonable  crime. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  PFEIFFER 

or  ar«w  touk 

IN  THS  BOU8B  OF  RXPRESEMTATIVB 

Thurtdat.  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PPEIFFER.  Mr. 
HXAker.  under  letve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rxcou, 
I  am  pleased  to  Include  a  resolution 
adopted  bar  the  Eighth  District  DenUl 
fiocietj  in  opposititm  to  compulsory 
health  izuurance: 

WbercM  then  mrt  now  pen<llns  tefore  the 
OoocKM  of  tbe  United  Stata*,  tliree  bills— 
8.  ft.  H.  R.  943  and  H.  B.  183.  commonly 
known  «e  the  Wacner-liurray-DlngeU  bill, 
tbe  object  of  wtilch  Is  to  establish  a  system 
of  ccmpulsor;  bealth  losxirance  In  the 
OnlMd  8ta\eK  and 

WhariM  the  cspeilcnoe  ct  other  nations  of 
the  vartd  which  have  adopted  cuch  a  system 
ttiat  coa^iulsary  health 
does  not  matcrtallr  improre  the 
health  of  the  people  oX  such  coun- 
and 

Wholes  the  people  of  tbe  United  States 
today  have  the  t>est  and  most  efflcient  dental. 
medical,  nursing  and  hospital  serrlce  care 
that  the  world  has  ever  known:  and 

Whereas  the  great  adrances  In  tbe  bealth 
profaaslons  heretofore  hsTe  been  made  as  a 
VMVlt  of  Individual  InitUtlTe:  Now,  there- 
tare,  be  it 

MeiOlved.  That  the  Klghth  District  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  Mew  York  does  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congr—  of  the  United 
States  not  to  enact  any  W^itrtstlon  oontaln- 
taf  the  principle  of  compoleory  health  In- 
suranoe;  and  be  It  fvirther 

Jlesolred.  That  a  copy  of  this  reeoltttlon 
be  forwarded  to  each  Senator  and  Repreaan- 
tatlre  m  Cimniiaa  from  this  State,  and  to 
tba  Speaker  of  tba  BouBa  of  BspreaentatlTes. 
aiMl  the  Praaldaat  of  the  Sanata  of  the  Con- 
of  tbe  Unltad  Stataa. 


TIm  Atlaatk  Pact 


UL'iKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 


Df  THS  BOUSE  OP  RSPSBSBSfTATTVES 
Thursday.  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oun.  I  Include  therein  the  foUowlnp:  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Morning  Union,  published  in  Man- 
chester, N.  U..  under  date  of  April  5, 
IMS.  enUUed  "The  AtlanUc  Pact": 

A  ffood  deal  Is  being  said  to  eonfOK  the 
laMa  on  tbe  AtlanUc  Pact,  ilfnad  yaafearday 
a»  WaaMBg%OB.  tbat  is  Dot  belnf  said  by 


]^3r  Instance,  we  are  being  told  t>y  some 
eoosctentlous  Americans  that  the  pact  by- 
paaaas  the  United  Nations  and  calls  a  re- 
turn to  tba  oM  balance-of-power  doctrine. 
We  are  toM  alao  tbat  the  pact  is  an  tm- 
neceaaary  affront  to  Boriet  RiiasU  and  tbera- 
fore  may  result  In  hastening  war. 

Both  of  theae  statemaota  miw  the  point 
Of   tba  pafct  oompletaly.     Landlnf  at   New 


kke  up  hiB  duties  as  president  of 
Nattona  Assembly.  Herbert  Eratt 
tba  Atlantic  Pact  and  regional 
are  of  aaststance  to  the  UN. 
Ity  that  regional  agreements 
would  bW  set  up.  said  Dr.  Bvatt,  was  fore- 
seen at  6  m  Ptanclsco  and  fully  provided  for 
at  the  ncetings  at  which  the  United  Kb- 
tlobs  Ot|  ■Bftlon  was  planned. 

As  for  liaBtenlng  war  with  Soviet  Russia, 
the  AUar  tic  Pact  has  no  bearing  on  Russia 
or  any  ot^er  nation  if  it  harbors  no  aggreasive 
It  is  purely  a  pledge  of  mutual  as- 
tgalnct  aggression  and  has  no  of- 
ve  purpose  whatever.  In 
fact,  the  kact  would  never  have  been  thought 
of  it  it  ha  d  not  been  for  Soviet  expan.sion  and 
St  aggression  that  put  the  security 
of  the  W(  stem  World  In  Jeopardy. 

The  Wi  stem  nations  were  forced  to  se<>k 
some  guarantee  of  security  against  the  threat 
attack.  They  propose  to  do  this 
by  stxblllcing  the  present  military  situation 
so  as  to  irevent  Soviet  Russia  Irom  absorb- 
ing any  i^ore  of  the  free  areas  of  the  world, 
this  question  In  its  proper  per- 
:onslder  the  situation  with  no  pact 
at  all.  Ttiat  would  be  to  leave  tbe  Western 
natlon.4  i  jcposed  to  Soviet  aggression,  and 
thereby  s  Imulate  the  ambition  of  the  Krem- 
lin to  o^  erreach.  We  must  face  facts  as 
md  not  as  ve  would  hope  them  to 
7im  fact  is  that  the  nations  sought 
world  ur  ion  and  world  peace  through  the 
United  f^tious. 

United  Nations  has  failed  because 
obstructionism.  The  Western  na- 
Uons  ba^  made  every  effort  to  establish  a 
basis  of  pface  with  the  Soviet  Politburo.  But 
.  have  failed.  Meanwhile,  through 
the  pron^itlon  of  Communist  aggression  in 
China  anp  Greece,  and  the  fostering  of  sub- 
other  countries,  the  Soviets  have 
given  coc^lnclng  proof  of  thetr  baneful  pur- 
poses. 

Thus  tde  Western  nations  have  l>een  forced 
to  unite  f  w  their  own  protection  within  nar- 
rower Unilts  than  the  UN.     They  are  faced 

challenge  to  unite  or  to  see  the 
nations  df  western  Ktirope  sucked  one  by 
one  behli  d  the  Iron  curtain,  and  their  free- 
dom deitroyed.  and  the  menace  of  Soviet 
domination  spread  across  the  Atlantic.    This 

must   be   met  with   cold  realism. 

ime  for  quibbling  or  controversy 
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KXjl'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  IIOBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THXj  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

"hursday.  April  7,  1949 


qHIPERPIELD.     Mr.     Speaker, 

American  objects  to  positive 

at  stopping  communism. 

of  what  to  do  about  the  creep- 

of  Communist  slavery  is 

itiost  vital  issue.    It  is  so  im- 

It  affects  the  today  and  the 

of    you    and    your    children. 

y  it  is  one  of  the  great 

of  this  generation. 

ly  la  the  reason  for  the  North 
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against  the  United  States 

in  It  but  the  thing  to  which 
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able  cause,  is  the  way  In  which  the  writ- 
ing of  the  treaty  was  handled  by  the 
State  Department. 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  obligate 
the  participatinR  countries  to  use  armed 
force,  if  necessary,  to  help  any  member 
of  the  alliance  who  is  attacked.  That  is 
a  commitment  of  the  utmost  Importance. 
It  simply  means  if  Luxemburg  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  attacked,  we  would  be 
morally  obligated  to  go  to  her  aid  with 
arm.s  If  nece.ssary.  That  obviously  would 
mean  that  everyone's  sons.  Including 
mine  and  yours,  would  go  back  into  uni- 
form. That's  how  close  to  home  the 
matter  .stands. 

Minority  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  who  had  Joined  In  a 
minority  report  to  the  EGA  bill  pointed 
out  'hat — 

The  House  has  tx>t  been  consulted  on  the 
formulation  of  this  vast  program  nor.  so  far 
as  we  know,  have  any  of  Its  members  or 
committees. 

Obviously,  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
has  not  "jeen  extended  to  include  the 
House  of' Representatives.  It  is  appar- 
ent, too.  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  overlooked — or  perhaps  forgotten — 
that  it  Is  the  House  that  must  under- 
write the  bill  with  billions  of  dollars  for 
its  accompanying  program  of  lend-lea.se 
rearmament  and  maintenance  for  20 
years  of  western  Europe  by  the  United 
States.  The  House  must  pick  up  the 
check  as  all  appropriations  must  origi- 
nate there. 

It  is  conceded  that  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Senate  were  Included 
in  treaty-writing  talks  for  it  is  the  Sen- 
ate that  must  give  its  approval,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  any  treaty  this 
country  signs. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  com- 
pletely ignored — and  at  the  same  time 
representatives  of  foreign  governments 
given  the  details  of  the  treaty  in  full 
confidence. 

One  Washington  columnist  and  a  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Times — both  of 
whom  follow  State  Department  policy 
faithfully— were  writing  about  provisions 
of  the  treaty  in  detail  for  weeks  before 
it  was  published.  It  is  easy  to  assume 
the  Communists  knew  at  least  as  much 
about  the  treaty  as  did  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, since  House  Members  were 
getting  their  information  from  these 
same  public  sources. 

There  is  where  the  American  people 
have  a  legitimate  objection.  It  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  to  call  in 
Republican  and  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
just  as  were  Senator  Vandenberg  and 
Senator  Connally,  who  helped  write  the 
treaty  into  its  present  form. 

Members  of  my  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee pleaded  with  Secretary  Acheson 
In  vain  for  House  consideration  because 
if  we  are  to  assume  responsibility  for  pos- 
sible crash  landings  we  should  have  been 
consulted  at  the  take-off. 

What  the  treaty  does  Is  this:  It 
frankly  pledges  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada, and  the  non-Communist  nations, 
the  free  nations  of  western  Europe,  to  a 
united  fight  on  communism. 
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The  key  to  the  treaty  is  article  5. 
That  says  in  effect  that  if  any  member  of 
the  alliance  is  attacked,  the  brothers- 
in-arms  shall  consider  that  an  attack 
upon  all — and  all  shall  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  nation  or  nations  attacked. 

The  power  to  send  your  sons  to  war  is 
kept  technically  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
We  would  have  the  right  to  determine 
whether  we  should  declare  war  or  what 
action  we  should  take  so  there  would 
not  be  an  automatic  involvement  in  war 
under  the  treaty.  But  such  a  deter- 
mination would  be  a  Hobson's  choice — 
no  choice  at  all.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  language  of  the  treaty  is  so 
strong  that  obviously  there  would  be  a 
moral  obligation  on  our  part  to  resist 
any  aggressor  by  the  use  of  arms.  This 
country  keeps  its  moral  commitments 
and  does  not  go  back  on  its  treaties.  In 
other  words  a  mere  64  of  the  96  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  without  any  expres- 
sion of  approval  by  the  435  Members  of 
the  House,  can  morally  commit  a  future 
Congress — not  yet  elected  by  the  people — 
to  a  possible  future  war. 

In  a  resolution  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  which  I  introduced  in  the 
House  as  early  as  May  17,  1948,  I  rec- 
ogmzed  the  possible  need  for  a  regional 
security  agreement.  The  last  provision 
of  that  resolution  advocated  support  and 
assistance  to  free  nations  in  their  firm 
determination  to  defend  their  independ- 
ence and  liberty  against  aggression.  But 
I  wanted  any  such  agreement  to  be  passed 
on  by  both  houses,  and  our  right  of  self- 
determination  as  to  future  action  un- 
equivocally preserved. 

Certainly  this  treaty  raises  many  is- 
sues which  should  have  the  fullest  con- 
sideration before  ratification  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  mentioning  some  of  them  I  do 
not  want  it  inferred  that  I  am  against 
this  pact,  but  do  believe  we  should  con- 
sider all  its  implications. 

Does  this  treaty  increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  chances  of  attack  on  coun- 
tries that  are  not  members  of  the  pact? 
Will  we  have  to  enter  into  similar  pacts 
in  other  areas  of  the  world?  Are  there 
sufficient  safeguards  in  the  agreement  if 
one  of  the  members  turns  communistic 
within  the  next  20  years?  Do  we  en- 
ter into  a  one-sided  agreement  whereby 
we  not  only  agree  to  arm  the  participat- 
ing countries  but  to  maintain  tbeir  mili- 
tary strength  for  the  next  20  years? 
Why  does  not  this  Atlantic  Pact  provide 
for  reciprocal  assistance  from  European 
nations  to  support  us  in  the  Far  East? 
Does  this  agreement  undermine  the 
United  Nations?  Is  a  military  alliance 
sufficient  to  maintain  peace?  Are  we  en- 
tering into  an  armament  race  with  Rus- 
sia? Will  this  tend  to  weaken  us  at 
home?  In  addition  to  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  Atlantic  pact  should  we  not  also 
strive  for  political  unity  in  western  Eu- 
rope through  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations? 

In  any  event  the  importance,  the  his- 
toric significance  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Security  Pact  cannot  be  underestimated 
nor  overstressed.  Ten  years  ago  almost 
the  same  nations  refused  to  take  similar 
steps  to  stop  Hitler.  It  Is  the  fervent 
hope  of  all  of  us  that  this  treaty  will  not 


provoke  the  very  attack  it  is  designed  to 
prevent.  Americans  can  only  pray  the 
new  treaty  will  stop  Stalin  and  that  it 
will  be  by  i>eacef  ul  means. 
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Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  lan- 
guage of  President  Truman's  statement 
to  the  press  on  March  30,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  signing  of  the  bill  extending 
rent  controls  for  another  15  months. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  approving  the 
bill.  H.  R.  1731,  he  called  particular  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  which  leave  in 
the  hands  of  local  authorities  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  actual  continuances  of 
rent  controls  in  their  areas  and  to  the 
fact  that  he  feels  the  "fair  net  operat- 
ing income"  provision  is  not  unworkable 
as  it  is  now  written. 

I  see  in  his  message  a  note  of  desire 
that  all  rent  difficulties  be  adjusted  fairly 
and  equitably  between  Iwth  landlords 
and  tenants. 

His  message  reads  as  follows : 

I  have  today  given  my  approval  to  H.  R. 
1731,  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1949,  which 
extends  rent  control  lor  15  months  until  June 
30.  1950. 

This  act  Is  a  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to  find 
an  equitable  solution  lor  a  difficult  problem. 

WhUe  affording  more  effective  protection 
to  tenants  against  Illegal  or  unjustified  rent 
Increases,  the  act  also  facilitates  the  malting 
of  adjustments  necessary  to  correct  Injus- 
tices against  landlords. 

In  particular,  the  act  will  be  helpful  In  the 
case  of  any  smaU  landlords  who  may  not  be 
obtaining  an  adequate  net  operating  Income. 

Specifically,  the  act  strengthens  rent  con- 
trol In  the  following  respects; 

1.  It  gives  the  Housing  Expediter  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  evictions.  He  has  not 
had  this  authority  since  Jime  30,  1947.  Since 
that  time  the  fear  of  evictions  has  been  one 
of  the  major  factors  leading  to  a  black  mar- 
ket In  rents.  The  restoration  to  the  Housing 
Expediter  of  the  right  to  control  evictions 
will  make  It  poaslble  to  curb  this  black 
market. 

2.  It  gives  the  Housing  Expediter  the  right 
to  sue  for  treble  damages  for  violation  of  rent 
ceilings.  He  has  not  had  this  authority  since 
June  30,  1947.  This  wUl  provide  another 
powerful  weapon  to  curb  the  black  market  In 
over-ceUlng  rents. 

3.  It  gives  the  Housing  Expediter  the  au- 
thority to  recontrol  on  his  own  initiative  any 
area  he  may  decontrol  hereafter.  It  also  p)er- 
mltff  him,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
local  rent  advisory  board,  to  establish  rent 
control  in  any  area  not  now  controlled.  The 
Housing  Exjjedlter  has  not  had  authority, 
since  June  30,  1947,  to  establish  rent  control 
In  new  areas  or  to  recontrol  any  decontroUed 
areaa. 

4.  It  requires  ap>proval  by  the  Housing 
Expediter  before  additional  units  created  by 


conversion  may  be  decontrolled.  Since  Jime 
30.  1947,  such  decontrol  has  been  automatic. 
The  new  provision  wUl  aasure  tlxat  decontrol 
will  be  permitted  only  for  genuine  conver- 
sions and  will  prevent  evasive  practices  and 
pseudo-conversions  which  have  been  taking 
place  since  June  30,  1947. 

5.  It  brings  back  under  rent  control  a 
number  of  types  of  accommodations  which 
have  been  decontrolled  since  June  30.  1947. 
Among  these  are  accommodations  not  rented 
for  any  successive  24-mouth  period  between 
February  1,  1945.  and  March  30.  1948.  trailers 
and  trailer  space,  except  those  vised  exclu- 
sively tor  transient  occupancy;  and  perma- 
nent hotel  accommodations  In  cities  with  a 
population  of  2.500.000  or  more,  except  In 
predominantly  transient  hotels. 

6.  It  does  away  with  the  much-abused 
procedure  permitting  so-called  volunteury 
leases  with  rent  Increases  up  to  15  percent. 
This  removes  the  possibility  of  coercion  by 
landlords  to  make  tenants  sign  such  leases 
In  the  future,  and  eliminates  the  practice  of 
requiring  tenants  to  sign  such  leases  before 
they  can  rent  vacant  units. 

7.  It  restores  to  the  Housing  Expediter  the 
authority  to  obtain  aU  necessary  information 
by  direct  testimony  or  from  records  and  to 
use  the  power  of  subpena  for  this  purpose 
whenever  necessary.  The  Housing  Expediter 
has  not  had  this  power  since  June  30.  1947. 

8.  It  requires  landlords  who  receive  rent 
adjustments  to  certify  that  they  are  main- 
taining and  wUl  continue  to  maintain  all 
services  furnished  on  the  date  determining 
the  maximum  rent. 

In  short,  the  act  establishes  an  effective 
system  of  rent  control  administration — 
remedying  weaknesses  in  the  present  law 
which  tend  to  make  rent  control  ineffective 
because  of  Inadequate  enforcement  powers. 

With  respect  to  decontrolling  areas  where 
rent  control  Is  no  longer  needed,  the  act  gives 
new  responslbUity  to  the  States  and  to  in- 
corporated cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

In  doing  this  the  act  extends  the  principles 
underl]rlng  the  operation  of  local  rent  ad- 
visory boards,  that  is,  the  granting  of  greater 
discretion  to  local  authorities  to  say  whether 
Federal  rent  control  Is  necessary  In  their 
locelities. 

The  act  provides  that  in  order  to  obtain 
decontrol,  an  incorporated  city,  town,  or  tU- 
lage  must  hold  a  public  hearing  after  10 
days'  notice  ar.d  must  make  a  finding  as  a 
result  of  that  hearing,  that  there  no  longer 
exists  such  a  shortage  in  rental  housing  ac- 
commodations as  to  require  rent  control. 

Furthermore,  such  determination  to  de- 
control nsust  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  I  urge  local  authorities  in 
reaching  their  decisions  to  examine  all  the 
facts  careftilly  and  to  exercise  their  t>e8t 
judgment  in  the  interest  of  aU  citizens  In 
their  communities. 

The  act  provides  that  in  making  adjust- 
ments the  Housing  Expediter  shall  assure 
landlords  a  fair  net  operating  income. 
This  provision  does  not  create  an  administra- 
tively unworkable  standard  of  fair  return, 
nor  'loes  It  mean  a  general  rent  Increase  for 
all  tenants.  Rather,  it  provides  an  equitable 
standard  for  adjustments  where  they  ars 
needed. 

This  act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  despite 
the  propaganda  barrage  which  was  designed 
to  destroy  rent  control  altogether.  In  its 
final  form,  it  represents  a  crushing  defeat 
for  the  real-estate  lobby. 

The  passage  of  this  effective  rent-control 
law  clearly  demonstrates  the  purjwse  of  the 
Congress  to  maintain  adequate  protection 
for  tenants  imtU  the  housing  shortage  Is 
relieved. 

By  this  action,  the  Congress  has  reetnpba- 
sized  the  necessity  for  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  l^islatlon  which  will  help  to  reUeve 
the  hotislng  shortage. 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

cm  OKLJ^BOMA 

W  THE  BOCSK  OF 


ATTVES 
Thurtdmg.  Apra  7.  1949 

Ut.  steed.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  la- 
trodoced  a  biU.  H.  R  4057.  to  proliiljlt 
ttUiixation  of  tbe  faciliUes  of  IntersUte 
or  tomga  rnMwwi  in  cooaecUoD  with 
tht  itaMiliuu  or  abaiMloniBatt  of  de- 
pendent children,  and  to  make  available 
to  local  enforcement  ofBdals  more  spe- 
dfle  InfminatioQ  fran  welfare  sources  on 
child -abandonment  rmt. 

The  purpose  of  this  biU  Is  to  prevent 
thePMleral  prosram  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  from  abuse  by  able-bodied  par- 
eau  who  abandon  their  ctiildren.  8u:h 
have  increased  so  rapidly  In  re- 
years  that  they  are  becoming  a  na- 
*  curse  and  are  threatening  this  ea- 
tlre  procram. 

T9d»9.  tt  Is  too  easy  for  a  father  to 
«mk  oat  on  his  family.  He  knows  that 
a  program  authorized  by  Federal  law  Is 
ready  to  furnish  cash  assistance  to  his 
wife  and  children.  He  knows  that  if  he 
leaves  the  State  no  Federal  crime  is  cora- 
mltlod  and  the  more  miles  he  pots  be- 
linu  himself  and  his  family,  the  less 
likely  It  is  that  he  will  be  aooiht  out.  re- 
turned to  the  State,  and  proseeiited.  He 
knows  that,  even  if  he  remains  within  the 
same  State  as  his  family,  the  law  en- 
forcemoit  officials  may  not  be  informed 
of  his  failure  to  support  his  children. 

Ify  Mil  woold  atop  the  practice  of  using 
the  iM-lo  dependent -children  program 
to  encourage  the  breaking  up  of  homes. 
Tbe  biU  would,  first,  make  the  abandon- 
ment or  desertion  of  dependent  children 
by  a  parent  who  crosses  State  lines  a 
Federal  offense  punishable  in  the  United 
Sutes  di5Uiet  eoort  of  the  district  from 
wbteh  tile  parent  departed,  or  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  may  be  found;  and. 
second,  require,  as  a  condition  for  the 
nedpt  of  FMenU  funds,  that  the  State 
or  local  agency  administering  the  pro- 
gram give  prompt  notice  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal.  SUte.  or  local   law-en- 
forcement official,  a'henever  aid  is  fur- 
nlsbed  to  children  who  have  been  de- 
serted or  abandoned  by  a  parent    Thus. 
not    oniy    would   those   responsible    for 
enforcing  the  noosupport  laws  be  in- 
formed of  the  furnishing  of  public  funds 
to  these  children,  but  Federal  law  could 
be  Invoked  against  tliose  parmfei  who 
now  disregard  State  nonsupport  statutes 
and  leave  the  SUte. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  is  now  betnf 
provided  to  more  than  1.200.000  children 
through  the  cooperaUon  of  the  Inderal 
and  SUte  Governments  under  the  pro- 
vi&iooii  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Many  of  tiiesc  children  would  not  be  liv- 
ing in  their  own  homes  or  homes  of  rela- 
tives but  instead  would  be  residing  In 
Institutional  or  In  homes  of  ttrangers  If 
the  Congress  had  not  provided  Federal 
granu-ln-ald  to  the  States  for  children 
In  famiUes  with  no  breadwinner.    The 
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Feden  I  and  State  Governments  In  fur- 
nishlni ;  aid  to  dependent  children  have 
recogi^aed  tiiat  there  is  no  adequate 
subsUt  ite  for  a  family  home  for  children 
and  til  at  economic  need  should  not  re- 
sult in  the  breaking  up  of  normal  family 
relatio  ishlps. 

I  beJ  eve  in  the  general  purpose  of  this 
progra  n.  In  introducing  this  bill.  I  do 
not  in  end  that  aid  should  be  withheld 
from  a  ly  needy  child,  but  rather  this  bill 
Is  aimed  at  parents  who.  without  justifi- 
cation, shift  the  financial  responsibility 
for  th«  Ir  children  to  the  Federal.  State. 
and  local  governments. 

In  fa  ct,  my  bill  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  everyone  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  det  endent  children  of  the  Nation  are 
furnished  adequate  care.  The  cost  of 
aid  to  lependent  children  has  Increased 
sharplj .  In  the  1948  fiscal  year  the  Fed- 
eral. Sate,  and  local  governments  ex- 
pended in  excess  of  $352,000,000  for  this 
purpose  In  1941  total  costs  were  less 
than  S  53.000.000.  Although  I  recognize 
that  th  •  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  had 
its  imp  let  on  expenditiu-es  for  aid  to  the 
needy  i  s  it  has  on  everything  else.  I  also 
know,  not  only  from  reviewing  the  sta- 
tistics, but  from  my  own  observations 
that  fa  hers  of  children  have  been  taking 
advant  ige  of  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren pi  ogram  and  siiirking  their  moral 
and  leg  il  duUes.  This  bill  w\l\  enable  the 
law-en  orcement  officials  to  stop  this 
abuse  cf  the  use  of  public  funds  and  to 
keep  tt  e  program  from  falling  into  dis- 
repute m  a  national  basis  as  it  already 
has  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Prop<  r  administration  of  the  program, 
with  St  ict  enforcement  of  the  responsi- 
bility oi  parents  to  support  their  children 
whenev  »r  able  to  do  so  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  )rovlsions  of  the  bill.  Thus,  un- 
necessa  y  expenditures  of  tax  dollars  can 
be  avol<  ed  and  the  funds  made  available 
for  the  program  can  be  used  to  better 
meet  tie  needs  of  those  children  for 
whom  c  Lher  ftamncial  resources  are  lack- 
ing. 
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HOfl.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MXTHISAN 

Df  TH^  HOX7SS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  faoFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker  under  permisson  granted,  there 
is  insert  >d  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 


Chicago 


Tribune  of  April  8.  1949: 


MICdCAir  SATS   "!tO"'  OH   SOCIALISIC 

Tttm  m>  :laUam  and  Um  weUare  State  that 
OoT.  0. 1  enjien  WUUsbm  aXMl  Waiter  Reutber 
ot  Um  C  IO  have  bam  pcvaciilng  in  Mich- 
igan doe  X  go  over  with  the  voter*  of  that 
8Ut«.  T  i«y  said  ao  Monday  by  repelling  the 
attempta  of  the  DenuxrraU  to  tAice  control  of 
the  8tat4  admlnUtratlve  tXMi-d. 

Tiie  ad^ninutraiive  board  In  Michigan  haa 
wide  powiers  over  Btate  poUclee  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  State  (uiida.  The  membera  in- 
clude th«  elected  h— da  of  important  SUte 
deportmcau.  The  adlc«a  at  staJie  TucMlay 
were  Iha  t  of  tlie  head  of  the  highway  de- 


partment and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  Republican  incumbents 
were  returned  by  comfortable  margins,  and 
their  party  retains  its  5  to  8  control  of  the 
board. 

Last  NTovember  Michigan  reelected  Its  Re- 
publican Senator.  Homis  Pekottson.  and 
gave  Its  electoral  vote  to  Governor  Dewey, 
but  WUHama.  a  political  unlcnown  whoaa 
campaign  organization  consisted  of  the  CIO, 
defeated  Governor  Kim  Slgler,  Republican. 
Since  his  inauguration.  Williams  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  virtual  puppet  of  the  CIO.  in 
both  policies  and  appointments. 

With  August  Scholle.  head  of  the  State 
CIO  council,  calling  the  signals,  Williams 
ousted  the  regular  Democrats  from  control 
of  the  party  organization  at  the  State  con- 
vention in  February.  The  same  forces  set 
out  to  grab  control  of  the  administrative 
council  and  to  elect  two  State  iiniversity 
regents  on  Tuesday. 

Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  State's  voters 
participated,  a  circumstance  that  favored 
an  organized  minority  group.  In  Detroit,  a 
Democratic  and  CIO  stronghold,  there  was 
the  added  advantage  of  a  referendum  on  a 
•10.000,000  school-bond  Issue,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  voters  to  tlie  polls.  Never- 
theless, Williams  and  the  CIO  lost  all  along 
the  line. 

Williams  and  the  CIO  were  promising  the 
people  of  Michigan  a  lot  of  something  for 
nothing.  The  vote  should  dispose  of  claims 
ttiat  Mr.  Trtiman  has  any  mandate.  In  at 
least  this  one  highly  industrialized  State, 
for  the  program  of  socialism  that  he  is  pro- 
moting on  a  national  scale.  A  Michigan 
Democrat,  Representative  Leshtski,  has  been 
trying  to  push  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  through  the  House  under  a  gag  rule. 
The  retmns  from  his  own  State  show  what 
Michigan  thinks  of  the  CIO  leaders  whose 
lust  for  power  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
curbed-  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  the 
acute  discomfort  of  the  labor  iKieses. 

The  Republicans  should  look  about  the 
Nation  before  taking  too  much  comfort  from 
the  Michigan  victory.  They  couldn't  have 
won  \n  Michigan  with  Governor  Dewey's  pro- 
gram of  a  welfare  state.  They  won  because 
the  people  didn't  want  such  a  program.  The 
socialist  Republicans  and  the  International- 
ist Republicans  are  doing  their  best  In  Wash- 
ington to  keep  their  party  crying  "me  too." 
If  they  succeed,  the  Democrats  will  run  the 
country  for  another  20  years,  and  into  a 
couple  of  new  wars. 


Cliiaa*!  Commuusts  Gain  Confidence  of 
Businessmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Aprti  7,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  include  a  very  Interesting  article  by 
Gordon  Walker,  chief  far  eastern  cor- 
respondent of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  which  article  appeared  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of   April   2, 

China'.   Coaonnnsra  Gain   CownDENCi   or 
BuaufasMKN 
(By  Gordon  Walker) 
Sramorai.— Whether  or  not  a  peace  settle- 
ment  in  China-a  clvU  war  la  reached   this 
time,  the  military   advantage  and   political 
power  of  China's  Oommunlsta  appear  to  be 
experiencing  new  and  aignlflcanl  increaaea. 


There  Is  atlll  little  hope  expressed  here 
and  In  Nanking  that  the  negotiations  which 
opened  in  Peiping  on  April  1  will  bring  any 
Immediate  results. 

But  th}  mere  fact  that  the  Communists 
have  consented  to  open  negotiations,  how- 
ever, has  been  of  considerable  propaganda 
value  among  the  war-weary  Chinese  citizenry. 
And  although  It  might  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that  the  Communists  now  are  winning  fur- 
ther active  6upix>rt  among  former  Kuomin- 
tang  (Nationalist  Party)  circles,  it  is  notice- 
ably certain  that  active  opposition  seems  to 
be  breaking  down. 

BUSUOSSaUN    IUFRESSZ3} 

Developments  in  Communist  control  of 
PelpUig  and  Tientsin,  for  Instance,  have 
made  a  profound  impression  here — particu- 
larly among  business  groups  that  had  been 
ready  to  flee  at  the  first  sign  of  a  Communist 
take-over  in  Nanking  and  Shanghai. 

It  is  recognized  that  Communists  are  doing 
a  highly  InefBcient  Job  of  restoring  business 
in  the  northern  cities.  But  there  also  is  a 
growing  feeling  here  that  experience  in  the 
north  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
business  with  the  Communists  in  the  future. 

Gradual  reopening  of  trade  with  Tientsin 
has  helped  provide  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence. And  recent  Communist  proposals  for 
banking  arrangement^:  with  non-Comraunlst 
areas,  together  with  Communist  acceptance 
of  Shanghai  shipping  advisers,  have  added 
weight  to  this  feeling. 

coNrnasNCE  RrrimNiNO 

As  one  prominent  Shanghai  Chinese 
banker  put  it,  "At  first  we  expected  the  worst 
from  the  Communists.  Now  we  feel  that  we 
might  as  well  make  the  effort  to  work  with 
them." 

Coupled  with  this  new  assessment  of  Com- 
munists is  continually  mounting  resentment 
with  that  portion  of  the  Kuomintang  which 
now  is  ensconced  in  south  China. 

Important  Shanghai  businessmen  who  once 
were  stanch  supporters  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  now  talk  bitterly  about  his 
stubbc»'nness  and  failures. 

The  currency  reform  of  last  August  re- 
sulted In  heavy  financial  losses  for  which 
they  blame  the  generalissimo.  And  now,  as 
they  try  to  do  business  with  a  new  currency 
which  has  inflated  3.500  times  since  August, 
their  bitterness  has  led  to  exploration  of  the 
possibility  of  working  with  the  CommunisU. 

IRKED    BT    SPECIT    ZXTT 

If  any  lingering  support  remained  for  the 
generalissimo,  it  has  been  Jeopardized  by  the 
conviction  that  the  generalissimo  and  his 
rightist  clique  deliberately  removed  from 
Shanghai  the  bank's  gold  and  silver  specie 
which  otherwise  might  be  used  to  preserve 
some  measure  of  currency  stability. 

Another  important  development,  mean- 
while, which  has  strengthened  the  Com- 
munist position  is  the  recent  flare-up  of 
Communist  military  activity  in  Yunan 
Province. 

It  now  is  reported  that  well -organized 
Communist  columns  have  captured  between 
one-third  and  one-half  of  that  southwest 
Province,  which  has  contlguotis  frontiers 
with  Burma  and  Indochina. 

HCGE  SOUTKESN  POBCZ 

The  significance  of  theee  fresh  military 
achievements  is  increased  when  It  is  re- 
membered that  at  present  it  is  estimated  ttiat 
the  Communists  have  upward  of  350.000 
armed  guerrillas  south  of  the  Yangtze  River. 

The  potentially  most  important  portion  of 
this  group  is  centered  in  Kwantung  Province, 
of  which  Canton  Is  the  capital.  Both  Amer- 
ican and  Chinese  official  estimates  state  that 
the  Communists  liave  an  army  of  50.000  Just 
north  of  Canton  and  a  total  of  150.000  Com- 
munist followers  in  the  entire  Province. 


These  Communist  forces  have  furthered 
the  feeling  here  that  In  the  long  run  resist- 
ance is  futile  and  that  neither  Canton  nor 
Formosa  offers  the  possibility  lor  refugee 
government  headquarters. 


Second-Class  Mail  Rate  Should  Be 
Reasonable 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

or  WTST  VIBCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
vigorous  protests  from  newspapers  and 
magazines  against  what  they  regard  as 
an  excessive  postal  rate  on  second-class 
mail,  as  proposed  by  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment. Among  these  protests  is  an 
editorial  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
Bluefield,  W.  Va..  dated  March  25.  1949, 
which  states  the  case  for  the  newspapers. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Rbcord  I  submit  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committees  in  charge  of 
the  proposed  legislation: 

nUCE  PRESS  TO  BE  HAMPXBED  BT  OVEHWHELMIIfO 
MAn.    COST 

The  Post  Office  Department,  employing 
the  matter  of  a  deficit  as  its  background 
and  Justification,  has  urged  Congress  to  pass 
H.  R.  2495  Which  measure  provides  for  enor- 
mous rate  Increases.  If  this  House  proposal 
were  passed  by  Congress  and  enacted  into 
law.  second-class  mall  rates  would  be  in- 
creased by  approximately  250  percent  the 
first  year  it  was  effective.  Another  50  per- 
cent increase  would  become  effective  the 
second  year. 

Some  publishers  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines that  would  be  affected  by  an  increaae 
of  such  size  have  protested  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  p>ay  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  delivery  if  subscription  and 
advertising  rates  remained  where  they  are. 
Metropolitan  newspapers  with  circulation 
figures  in  hundreds  of  thousands  would  have 
to  pay  In  excess  of  a  million  dollars  to  meet 
the  new  exorbitant  pcstal  rate.  Newspapers 
In  smaller  cities  would  find  themselves  pay- 
ing a  postage  bill  t200.000  to  t300.000  larger 
than  they  now  pay.  In  many  cases  if  EUi>- 
scrlptlon'and  advertising  rates  remained  at 
present  figures  the  Increase  in  postage  ex- 
pense would  wipe  out  every  dollar  of  profit 
and  leave  the  publications  with  a  deficit  of 
their  own. 

Senator  Johnstow  of  South  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee, said  in  Washington  in  commenting  on 
the  proposed  increases  in  second-class  mail 
rates  that  "I  think  that  our  Government 
should  in  part  subsidize  the  wideq>r«ad  dis- 
tribution of  as  many  news  organs  as  poasl- 
ble."  Why  did  he  say  that?  It  seems  to  be 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  Senator  liad  in 
mind  the  pressing  need  of  the  American 
people  for  the  services  performed  by  the  pub- 
lications of  the  coxmtry  if  they  are  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  times  in  keeping  themselves 
Informed,  if  they  are  to  progress  socially, 
economically,  culturally,  and  politically.  If 
they  are  to  make  a  worth-wlille  contribution 
to  hiunan  advancement  in  the  movement  for 
a  better  world.  He  must  have  thought  that 
if  a  low  second-class  mail  rate  originally  was 
permitted  for  that  purpose  it  was  a  good  idea 
in  the  first  place  and  ought  to  be  continued.. 


The  newspafwrs  and  magazines  tiiat  would 
be  sorely  affected  by  so  immense  an  Increase 
in  second-class  mail  rates  are  Justified  in 
protesting.  It  ought  to  l>e  possible  year  by 
year  to  make  it  easier  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  obtain  such  service  instead  of  harder 
and  in  some  instances  impossible. 


Letter  of  F.  Herbert  Capps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  icissotTu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therewith  a  letter  from 
P.  Herbert  Capps.  a  student  in  the  special 
course  for  American  students  at  the 
University  of  Stockholm,  Sweden: 

Stockbolji,  Sweden.  January  23,  1949. 
Representative  A.  8.  J.  Casnahak, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  Ux.  Caxmahan:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  and  the  list  of  Memtiers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
I  am  grateful  to  both  you  and  my  father  for 
this  information  which  is  so  difficult  to  get 
here.  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  good  word 
for  the  Information  Service  and  Library  here 
which  does  iU  best  with  the  limited  facul- 
ties it  has  to  help  anyone  who  is  interested. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  the  events 
now  talcing  place  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
a  history  student  now  participating  in  tiie 
special  course  for  American  students  at  the 
University  of  Stockholm.  I  belonged  to  tiw 
American  Veterans  Committee  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  Bolte-Roosevelt  wing.  I  was  able  to  vote 
in  the  primary  at  my  home.  Rolla,  Mo.,  before 
leaving  for  Sweden,  and  therefore  pride  my- 
self upon  having  taken  a  part  in  helping 
place  such  outstanding  liberals  as  yourself 
in  Congress.  But,  unfortunately,  I  could  not 
vote  in  the  general  election,  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  out-of-state  absentee  ballot  in  Mis- 
souri. 

I  am  watching  with  great  interest  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  new  Congress,  and  wish  to 
congratulate  you  uf>on  the  great  steps  for- 
ward already  taken,  especially  in  breaking 
the  power  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  bottle 
up  bills.  I  may  call  upon  you  to  send  me 
Information  on  legislation  if  I  cannot  obtain 
it  here. 

I  am  studying  the  ideological  development 
of  the  Swedish  Social-Democratic  Party,  and 
my  first  great  surprise  w^as  in  finding  little  of 
what  we  in  the  States  think  of  as  socialism 
in  the  party.  The  Swedes  have  had  quite 
a  bit  of  success  in  using  cooperatives  to  break 
monopolies,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  plan 
to  tiatlonalize  Industry,  outside  of  the  Com- 
munists. Another  surprise  was  ttiat  there 
seems  to  be  agreement  on  the  social  wel- 
fare program  among  all  parties,  except  for 
very  small  groups  on  the  extreme  right  and 
left.  There  is  comparative  parliamentary 
peace  here,  and  it  is  the  consensus  that  the 
Sodal-Democrau  will  remain  the  largest 
party  for  several  years  at  least. 

I  like  the  people,  their  customs  and  their 
school  system,  and  am  enjoying  my  stay 
immensely.  There  are  some  fifty-odd  stu- 
dents in  the  special  cotirse.  The  language 
barrier  is  iK)t  so  great  for  me.  since  I  had 
studied  Swedish  In  the  Army  speed-up  pro- 
gram at  Minneapolis  diu-ing  the  early  part 
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oC  tfec  «mr.     Bat  I  must 
n  p«t  ta 


ij  It  la  difficult.  I 
were  vary 
<tuc  to  tiM 
VA  In  LoiKSon  to  wnd  our 
of  UB  dtd  not  r»oelT«  our  first 
Htm  vnttl  th«  middle  of  Janusrr.  Hm 
ibaaay  «m  wry  ntc*  In  belplnf  ua  tkia 


ttKnild  you  daaiif  any  tnfonnatton  about 
©w*drn.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  rwrlprocate 
your  kiad  mMm.    Ttenk  jtm  tittln. 
Slnearely  yours. 

P.  HxaBEST  Catm. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edvcatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 


or  WBT  Tncziru 

W  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Thursday,  April  7.  1U9 

Mr.  BURNSIDE  Mr  Speaker,  the 
foUoving  is  a  jpeech  made  by  Hem.  C.  M. 
Bailey,  of  West  Virginia,  over  radio  sta- 
tion WOL  on  February  17: 

The  question  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
la  by  no  means  an  aeadtmlc  one  The  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  we  shall  ask  the  Federal 
OoT«Tnment  to  help  equalize  educational  op- 
portunity may  well  determine  the  future  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

We  are  engared  In  a  cold  war — a  llfe-and- 
deatb  stnaggSe  with  competing  ideologies 
that  rweep  across  the  Kuropean  continent 
toward  our  own.  Ideology  Is  specifically  the 
field  of  education.  We  must  build  an  intel- 
llcvnt  home  defenae  In  a  Tlgorously  American 
citiaenshtp  for  which  the  basis  is  laid  in  the 
Amcfiean  schoola.  That  defense  must  be 
buUt  now     There  is  no  time  to  quibble. 

Not  all  Statss  and  eotnmunltles  can  pro- 
ride  adequate  sctioeis  for  their  children.  It 
is  idle  to  insist  that  the  financial  support 
at  schools  is  solely  a  State  and  local  respon- 
slblllty.  when  for  many  years  some  States 
and  localities  have  not  t>een  able  to  canry 
that  responslbiltty.  They  lack  the  resources 
to  do  so 

There  is  a  wide  gap  in  the  ability  of  the 
8Cates  to  pay  for  education.  This  Inability 
maj  not  indicate  that  a  Bute  produces  little 
weaKh.  Wealth  moves  across  Stste  Ixiiind- 
arles.  It  tends  to  concentrate  in  industrial 
and  oommerrial  centers.  It  is  taxed  there. 
The  State  that  prodticed  the  weslth  cannot 
lery  upon  It  for  schools  or  for  anything  else. 
My  own  State  at  West  Virginia,  the  richest  In 
the  Union  in  natural  resources,  tias  made 
more  New  York  mlUlonalres  than  any  other 
Bute. 

There  Is  a  great  diiference  between  the 
States  in  the  sTerac*  per  captta  Income  of 
their  cUlzerts.  Th«  awisgs  personal  Income 
tn  the  State  of  Misstsirtppl  Is  fdTS  In  Nevada 
n  is  91.770  £>oe8  anyone  think  that  as  a 
result  ol  any  kind  of  taxation  the  State  of 
Mlasiasippl  can  support  schools  equal  to  the 
standard  at  whlcb  Nevada  can  support  them? 

Perhaps  It  will  be  proposed  that  the  great 
discrepancy  tn  the  avcrac*  pcrscmal  Income 
In  these  two  Statas  !>•  Itnarsd.  and  that  a 
aaies  tax  be  imposed  to  raise  money  for 
seliools.  In  Nevada  the  per  capita  retail  sales 
saeb  year  amount  to  tLldS.  In  Iflsslastppl 
the  per  csplta  retail  salsa  sach  year  are  only 
•Ml  Is  anyone  preparad  to  support  the 
statement  that  Mississippi  can  raise  as  much 
money  as  Nevada  from  a  salas  tax  when  the 
ret&li  sales  are  two  fcxid  oaa-lMdf  times  as 
frMkt  In  Nevitdn  as  th^y  nre  tn  Mlsstaslppl? 

Of  course,  the  vast  gap  in  the  economic 
aMUty  of  the  States  Is  reflected  in  the  qual^ 
Ity  of  education  which  they  are  able  to  pro- 
Tlds  fur  their  chUdrao.    8oms  States  spend 


flvs  times  as  laoeh  for  the  edtjcatlon  of  a 
child  per  yaar  as  other  States  spend.  The 
difference  bata  san  communities  In  expendl- 
tufas  for  educs  ion  is  stlU  more  astoonding— 
some  school  dlj  trtcts  spand  60  ttmes  as  much 
as  others. 

In  educatioi  as  in  other  things,  you  get 
wliat  you  pa:i  for.  Millions  of  American 
children  go  to  school  In  buildings  tliat  are 
unsafe,  unsanitary,  and  unadapted  to  a 
■Wrtam  educa  ional  program.  They  are  as- 
MWitili  il  iii  o^  ercrowded  classrooms.  Many 
schools  must  lokl  two  half -day  sessions  in 
order  to  get  a  1  the  children  seated.  There 
are  some  scboo  s  In  which  three  sessions  mtist 
be  held  each  d  ly  to  enable  aU  the  children  of 
the  communit  j  to  attend. 

Approxlmauly  3.000.000  children  are 
taogbt  by  tei  chers  who  hold  substandard 
emergency  cat  Uflcates.  because  low  salaries 
have  »>een  res]  lonsible  for  driving  thousands 
of  qualified  te  ichers  from  the  profession. 

Some  child  an  have  the  benefit  of  10 
months  of  schi  k>1  a  year  School  Is  In  session 
only  7  montt  s  for  others.  Some  children 
can  complete  t  aelr  education  through  college. 
Others  find  It  impossible  to  finish  the  ele- 
mentary schoc  1.  There  are  millions  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  no  school  at  all. 

This  aituatlon  is  undemocratic.  un-Amert- 
can,  unjust,  uid  Indefensible,  even  by  so 
formidable  ai  organization  as  the  United 
Statea  Cham!  isr  of  Commerce.  It  denies 
freedom  to  le  im  and  freedom  of  enterjjrlse 
to  millions  wli  o  will  resent  rather  than  praise 
the  form  of  gc  vemment  they  are  called  upon 
to  maintain.  It  offers  a  weak  bastion  for 
popular  government  based  upon  the  ability 
of  the  people  1  o  govern.  To  permit  this  situ- 
ation to  continue  Is  the  first  retreat  In  a 
Ijattle  for  the  svurlval  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

This  condlt  on  is  not  a  result  of  sudden 
emergency.  I :  lias  existed  for  years.  It  will 
continue  to  >xist  tmless  the  Government 
takes  steps  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunity throug  i  Federal  aid.  Indeed  there  is 
every  reason  to  tieileve  that  the  condition 
will  get  worse.  The  children  of  the  increased 
wartime  birtli  rate  are  now  entering  already 
overcrowded  s  rhools.  Census  Bureau  figures 
released  only  this  week  estimate  the  enroll- 
ment in  oui  elementary  and  secondary 
schooU  wiU  re  ich  a  total  of  34.091.000  by  1960 
as  against  24.  )4fi.000  In  1947. 

The  unequa  1  distribution  of  children  adds 
to  the  gravity  of  the  condition.  Here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  there  are  134  children 
per  1.000  population.  Etown  in  New  Mexico 
there  are  3n  <  hlldren  amont;  every  1.000  peo- 
ple. New  III  dco  has  therefore  more  than 
twice  as  mat!  y  children  to  educate  as  the 
District  of  Oilimibla.  The  cost  Is  propor- 
tionately grea  er. 

Unfarttmat*  ly.  the  SUtes  with  the  most 
children  do  im  *  always  have  the  most  money. 
As  former  8«  nator  Josh  Lee  of  Oklahoma 
cnee  said  "T  koae  who  have  the  kids  don't 
always  have  t  m  eaftfi." 

The  peopk  oT  the  United  Statea  have 
enough  wcalt:  i  to  support  their  schools.  The 
wealth  Is  un  squally  distributed.  It  must 
iM  taxed  wheiever  it  Is  to  aid  the  education 
of  children  uherever  they  live.  There  is 
nothing  nove ;  or  revolutionary  atwut  this 
principle  ai  1  ixatlon.  It  Is  practiced  every 
day.  The  Fa  leral  Oovemment  builds  post 
oOees  In  Arlioaa  and  Wyoming  with  tam 
raised  partly  !  n  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  widens  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River 
with  taxes  piid  In  part  by  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  Maryland.  Ever  since  the  first 
day  of  this  R4  public  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  taxed  wet  1th  wherever  it  is  found  in  or- 
der to  expend   It  for  national  welfare  wher-. 


need. 

States   were  eqtially  able   to 
schools,  the  PMeral  Oovem- 
ment would  itill  have  a  stake  In  Its  young 
citlaens.    It  b  asnt  been  very  long  since  this 


ever  there  Is  s 

Even   if   all 

■tipport  their 


Oovemment  called  upon  youth  tn  every  com- 
munity to  serve  in  a  great  war.  Was  it  of  no 
concern  that  the  selective  service  had  to  re- 
ject 659.000  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  were 
practically  Illiterate,  and  could  not  serve  in 
a  war  in  which  science  and  technology  play- 
ed so  large  a  part?  There  is  no  less  at  stake 
in  the  Issues  of  peace. 

Our  people  move  about.  More  than  half  of 
the  people  In  some  States  were  bom  in  other 
States.  We  are  citizens  of  the  Nation.  We 
fight  our  enemies  as  a  Nation.  We  will  sur- 
vive or  perish  as  a  Nation.  It  Is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Nation  to  help  keep  the  flag 
flying  over  every  American  school. 


The  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  Nrw  jEEsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of 
Maine: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bul- 
letin ol  AprU  4.   19491 

Pact  Not  Specific — Woman  Senator  Sats 
Atlantic  Treatt  Is  Vactti  on  Red  Pifth 
Columns 

(By  United  States  Senator  Maxgabet  Chasz 
SMriH) 

Washington,  April  4. — I  shall  cast,  very 
soon  perhaps,  the  most  Important  vote  In  all 
the  time  that  it  wUl  be  my  privilege  to  serve 
In  the  Senate — my  vote  on  the  ratification 
or  rejection  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  I 
hope  it  will  be  the  moet  Important  vote  that 
I  ever  will  make — Important  in  the  sense  of 
the  treaty  Ijeing  the  vehicle  for  realistic  peace 
and  not  the  fuze  for  war. 

I  think  the  HortL.  Atlantic  Pact  by  its  very 
word.  "North  Atlantic."  perhaps  means  more 
to  all  the  people  of  my  own  State  of  Maine 
than  to  anyone  else.  Maine  is  nearer  all  the 
nations  in  the  treaty  than  Is  any  other  State. 
The  pact  Is  to  Maine  what  a  Pacific  pact 
would  be  to  Hawaii. 

AWXSOMX   DECISION 

I  hope  every  adult  American  will  read 
and  study  this  treaty.  I  hope  there  will  be 
intense  and  thorough  discussion  of  it  in 
and  out  of  the  Senate  l>efore  it  is  ratified 
or  rejected.    The  decision  is  swesome. 

The  articles  that  have  particularly  ar- 
rested my  attention  are  article  4  and  article 
5.  Perhaps  the  reason  they  do  is  because  of 
my  own  personal  interest  as  a  United  States 
Senator  In  the  question  of  whether  Senate 
ratification  of  the  pact  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  war  to  the  extent  of  short- 
cutting  another  and  more  important  article 
of  a  more  important  document — article  1. 
section  8.  of  the  Constitution,  which  vests 
in  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war. 

AXTICLK  6  CLXAX 

Article  5  of  the  treaty  says,  in  part,  "The 
parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack  against 
one  or  more  of  them  In  Europe  or  North 
America  ahall  be  considered  an  attack  against 
them  all;  and  •  •  •  they  agree  that,  if 
such  an  armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them 
*  *  *  will  assist  the  party  or  parties  so 
attacked  by  taking  •  •  •  action  as  it 
deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force." 

That  means  that  an  attack  against  Prance 
would  be  an  attack  against  us.    To  be  real- 
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Istlc.  it  is  France  and  western  Europe  that 
we  want  to  keep  Russia  from  gobbling  up — 
and  to  do  this  by  this  pact.  And  an  attack 
on  us  means  only  one  thing — war. 

A    SAVING    CLAUSX 

Of  course,  there  is  the  saving  clause  of 
taking  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary, 
Including  the  use  of  armed  force.  Techni- 
cally, this  would  permit  us  to  assist  the 
party  or  parties  so  attacked  by  action  other 
than  the  use  of  armed  force — perliaps  lend- 
lease  or  economic  warfare. 

But  lend-lease  and  economic  warfare  after 
shooting  starts  would  be  hopeless  folly  in  a 
swift,  atomic  war.  While  I  agree  that  the 
saving  clause  prevents  outright  contradic- 
tion of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  and  ab- 
rogation of  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war.  I  think  that  the  difference  Is  technical. 
Under  article  5  of  the  pact.  Congress  would 
have  an  unequivocal  moral  obligation  to  de- 
clare war  Immediately  on  the  attacker  of  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  pact.  Otherwise,  the 
pact  doesn't  mean  a  thing. 

But  this  deals  only  with  external  attack. 
Soviet  Russia  does  not  make  external  attacks. 
She  makes  internal  attacks.  She  attacks 
through  subversive  fifth  columns.  The  Com- 
munists inside  the  countries  take  them  over 
for  the  men  of  the  Kremlin. 

Is  there  anything  In  the  treaty  that  deals 
with  internal  attack? 

AXTICLX  4   qiTESTIONED 

Certainly,  there  is  nothing  specific  on  the 
point.  The  nearest  approach  is  tn  the  broad 
language  of  article  4,  which  says:  "The 
parties  will  consult  together  whenever.  In 
the  opinion  of  any  of  them,  the  territorial 
Integrity,  political  independence,  or  sectu-ity 
of  any  of  the  parties  is  threatened." 

The  action  authorized  is  only  Joint  con- 
sultation, and  you  can't  stop  communism 
merely  by  consulting.  At  the  request  of  the 
country  whose  political  independence  was 
threatened,  we  could  send  men.  arms,  and 
food  to  strengthen  that  country's  govern- 
ment. We  have  shed  the  cloak  of  isolation- 
ism. We  will  fight  on  foreign  land,  if  at- 
tacked. But  I  am  not  convinced  yet  that  we 
will  readily  send  men  and  arms  to  another 
country  to  help  It  combat  an  internal  con- 
flict. 

That  Is  why  I  want  article  4  spelled  out  In 
detail.  I  want  the  State  Department  to  tell 
the  Senate  exactly  what  it  means,  to  say  how 
far  we  are  committed  In  the  event  of  Internal 
attack.  I  may  agree  to  the  extent  to  wlilch 
the  State  Department  wants  to  commit  us. 
But  I  want  to  know.  I  don't  want  to  buy  a 
"pig  in  a  poke"  without  the  American  people 
knowing  what  they  are  letting  themselves  In 
for. 


Veterans  of  Foreiijii  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  7.  1949 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sa- 
luting the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  let 
us  remember  that  this  patriotic  organi- 
zation has  always  sought  to  make  Amer- 
ica a  better  country  in  which  to  live. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  goes 
back  to  1899.  when  various  groups  of 
overseas  veterans  were  formed  spontane- 
ously. These  organizations  were  domi- 
nated by  democratic  principles  from  the 
very  beginning. 


Its  purpose,  as  stated  in  the  charter 
granted  by  Congress  is  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  comradeship  among 
Its  meml>er8;  to  assist  worthy  comrades;  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  dead  and  to 
assist  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  maintain 
true  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  fidelity  to  Its 
Constitution  and  laws;  to  foster  true  patri- 
otism; to  maintain  and  extend  the  institu- 
tions of  American  freedom;  to  preserve  and 
defend  the  United  SUtes  from  all  her  ene- 
mies whomsoever. 

In  the  past  30  years  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  been  a  constant  guard- 
ian and  champion  of  the  rights  and  wel- 
fare of  the  veterans  and  all  the  people  of 
America.  Posts  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  among  the  hardest  workers  in 
community  enterprise. 

We  do  well  to  pause  this  weeL  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  organization,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

In  doing  so  I  wish  to  especially  call 
attention  to  the  very  excellent  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  posts  we  have  in  my  own 
home  city  of  Springfield  and  in  the  sec- 
ond district.  The  members  of  those 
posts  are  amc  ng  the  finest  in  the  country. 


Armament  Economy  Seen  Costing  Nation 
Ten  Billion  a  Year — Thouf  hts  of  Sub- 
stitute Less  and  Less  in  Minds  of  Gov- 
ernment Officials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  7.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  David 
Lawrence  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  as  follows: 

AxMAMEKT  Economy  Seen  Costing  Natiom 

Ten  Billion  a  Yeas— Thoughts  or  Stjasn- 

TUTE  Less  and  Less  in  Minds  of  Govexn- 

MENT  OrnciALs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  thought- 
provoking  piece  of  statistics  that  has  come 
out  In  a  long  while  is  the  statement  by  Sena- 
tew  MnxAKD  Ttdings,  Democrat,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that  the 
"cold  war"  with  Russia  is  costing  the  United 
States  at  least  $10,000,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Ttdings  frankly  comments  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  threat  of  communism,  this 
expenditure  would.  In  large  part,  not  be 
necessary. 

This  tells  in  unmistakable  language  what 
the  failure  of  postwar  diplomacy  has  cost 
America  and  will  continue  to  mean  unless 
some  way  of  producing  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  trust  Is  found  and  some  means  of 
bringing  Russia  Into  a  peaceful  relationship 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  can  be  devised. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  American  Oov- 
emment Is  thinking  Just  now  along  those 
lines.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  Ulk  is  of  de- 
fensive alliances  and  more  military  aid  of  a 
lease-lend  nature  to  Implement  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

COT7LS  HAVC  BCEir  ATOnjCS 

There  was  a  time,  shortly  after  the  war, 
when  an  economic  plan  for  world  rehabUlta- 


tion  Involving  much  lees  money  might  have 
been  tised  to  secure  concessions  from  the 
Russians,  but  skillful  statesmanship  was 
lacking,  and  the  cold  war  ensued.  The 
foundations  for  such  a  postwar  relationship 
might  well  have  been  laid  during  the  war. 
Possibly  if  President  Roosevelt  had  lived 
some  formula  might  have  been  developed, 
tor  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  Russians. 
It  certainly  does  seem  that  a  line-up  of  east 
versus  west  might  have  been  avoided  by  the 
opportime  use  of  reconstruction  funds. 

Basically,  the  Soviet  demands,  which  the 
allies  say  have  I>een  Impossible  for  them  to 
grant,  involve  at  root  the  matter  of  money. 
A  treaty  with  Austria  would  have  l>een  signed 
long  ago  if  Russian  demands  for  reparations 
could  have  been  satisfied.  The  same  holds 
true  with  respect  to  Germany.  The  RussUn 
rulers  need  and  want  financial  help  for  their 
own  country. 

But  today  the  situation  has  reached  the 
point  where  America  Is  helping  to  buUd  up 
the  democracies,  and  even  former  enemy 
countries,  and  Rtissia  is  on  the  outside,  too 
proud  to  t»eg  aid  even  if  she  could  get  It 
here.  To  the  above  line  of  reasoning,  the 
answer  Is  customarily  given  that  the  present 
Russian  rulers  are  unscrupulous  and  that 
any  help  for  Russia  would  l>e  appeasement. 
It  is,  however,  a  problem  of  timing  and  a 
matter  of  reaching  peoples  over  the  heads 
of  governments.  This  Is  where  financial  and 
economic  assistance  can  be  tempting  and 
the  Russian  Government  would  respond  or 
lose  its  power. 

rotrsTH  or  xtntted  states  auDorr 

Sooner  or  later  a  way  will  have  to  be  found 
to  live  In  the  world  with  the  Russian  system 
alongside  the  democratic  sj-stem.  Expendi- 
tures of  $10,000,000,000  a  year  on  a  "cold  war" 
cannot  be  continued  indefinitely.  It  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Incidentally,  Senator  Ttdincs.  unwittingly 
perhaps,  revealed  the  "pump  priming  "  aspecU 
of  the  $10,000,000,000  stimulus  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  While  the  Marshall  program, 
for  example,  he  said,  is  designed  "primarily 
to  help  our  Western  European  allies  to  regain 
strength  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  Indi- 
rectly it  does  create  work  for  otir  worlcmen 
and  markets  for  the  products  of  our  people." 
He  added  that  'practically  all  of  it  is  spent  In 
our  own  country  to  purchase  food,  machinery 
and  other  supplies  which  Western  Europe 
needs  to  regain  economic  stability  and  se- 
curity." 

It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  what  the 
outbreak  of  sudden  peace  might  mean  to  the 
American  economy.  It  could  make  the  differ- 
ence between  recession  or  mild  readjustment, 
such  as  is  being  experienced  today,  and  deep 
depression.  Small  wonder  perhaps  that  an 
armament  economy  is  so  easy  to  perj>etuate 
and  that  all  thoughts  of  a  peacetime  suijsti- 
tute — a  world  economy  l>a8ed  on  normal  re- 
lationships— seems  at  the  moment  to  be  less 
and  leas  In  the  mind  of  governmental  officials. 


End  of  a  Hoax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  AprU  7.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoiD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  5, 1949 : 

END  or  A  HOAX 

Joining  the  goose-step  of  the  Kremlin 
satellites,  the  Chinese  Communists  and  their 
supposedly  non-Communist  Ut>eral  asaoclat,«a 
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bare  itov  con*  out  wttb  ib*  rouUiM  tfeatm- 
ctaUon  of  Um  AtUnUc  PMi  and  tba  rouUne 
declaratloo  that  \hej  wtU  flcbt  wltb  China's 
•Uy.  th«  Soviet  D&loo  agalnBt  ImpcriaUst  i^ 
grwaon.  If  anythtng  more  were  oMtfad  to 
tod.  one*  and  for  all.  the  great  hoax  about 
Um  CklXMM  agrarian  reXormcra.  this  la  it. 

OiM  of  the  major  cauaaa  for  our  military 
dteaatara  In  the  Pacific  In  IMl  and  1M2  vm  a 
fantactlcall;  Initenioua  underpstimate  o<  ttoe 
•trenfth  of  our  antagonUt.  8tmllarlj.  one  at 
the  caxMM  ot  our  political  dlaaaten  in  the 
S  ftatt  turn  been  a  eor- 
mlMppralaal  of  what 
w*  faced.  By  thla  time  the  Chinese  Com- 
BuntBta  tbemael'vea  ahould  have  correctad  cur 
blunder. 


Reorjanization  of  the  Exeoithr* 
Estabiishmeol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  omo 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

Thursday.  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RtcoRD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  W&shington  Evening  Star  of 
todaj: 


Former  President  Hoover  has  witnessed 
tb«  rlM  and  (all  of  a  number  of  efforts  to 
mrgaabn  the  executive  establishment.  His 
obsTTatlons  have  convinced  him  that  much 
BQore  would  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  had  there  been  widespread  and  detcr- 
BSlned  public  support  of  tha  various  efforta. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  apparent  apathy 
of  the  citizens  has  been  the  fsUure  of  reor* 
itlon  advocates  adequately  to  educate 
people  as  to  the  need  for  more  efBdency 
tn  Government. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  leara  that 
a  Nation-wide  committee  is  being  forsMd  to 
make  certain  that  the  Roovai  HnawlMliMii 
exhaoBtlvs  findings  and  ■«'-~»"»*-»^**wt—  do 
not  suffer  from  lack  of  public  understanding. 
This  nonpartisan  citlxens'  group  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  president  of  Tem- 
ple Dnlvvrslty.  who  was  s  member  of  one  of 
the  Hoover  Coauniaslon's  task  forces.  More 
than  TOO  peraons  have  accepted  membendilp 
OB  the  committe. 

JflkMlgfe  tLe  avowed  ob)eeUve  of  thle 
gxawp.  hi  tlM  words  at  Dr.  Johnson,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  voluminous  Hoover  reports  from 
gatbertng  dust  at  the  Capitol,  tt  wlU  not  be 
a  Ic^bbylng  outfit  la  tbe  ueoal  sense.  Moat 
er  th»  eitoeatlop  waht  vni  be  done  not  in  the 

buelnsee.  farm. 
women  s  and 
elvlc  orfBaiBBttons  and 
tkrwigbcwn  tbe  countjy.  This,  then, 
win  be  pvtBMtfUy  a  map  sign  to  tnfona  tbe 
taspayeea  of   Ifea 

fef  MBOy  waste, 
within 

kifciiarw  ett. 
Chat  the  tia>|>afs  ee«dd  save  abotit 
•SJOOjOOtjooo   a  year  by  eliminating  ovar- 

aettviaaaaad 


eoaamlttec  le  a 
wwmei  that  thie 
ha  tha  last  etaanes  to  do  aa  eSasttw  le- 
)ob.     Thla  le  a  oaattar  which 
the  poeltetbuok  ol  every  ctuacn.    If 
kaowa  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jortty  of  tha  paopla  want  the  reorganiaatlon 


effort  to 
splendid 
end  up  In  a 


wok 


si^cceed.  It  Is  not  likely  that  the 
of  the  Hoover  Coramleslon  will 

dormant  file. 


Pie   far   A^y   Oficcrt   and   Gusts   for 
Retiree^  and  Helpless  Enlisted  Men 

reus] 


HON 


to  present 
John  H 
relative  to 


SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

USHER  L.  EURDICK 


or   NOaTH   DAJCOTA 

m  THB  rtODSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1949 
Mr.  BUI  DICK     Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 


herewith  a  speech  of  Hon. 
I^oeppel,  former  Congressman, 
the  treatment  of  helpless  re- 
tired enlisted  men  in  pay  raises  author- 
ized by  Coigrcs-s.  This  inju.<;tice  should 
be  correct^  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 

the  agreement  entered  Into 

with  ttaemlln  good  faith  oueht  to  be  kept. 
To  do  otb«  rwlse  would  be  to  make  enlist- 
ments moie  difBcuIt,  and.  above  all,  this 
suction  crei  ited  a  distrust  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

AsMXD  SzBV  CES  Makx  Scrap  or  Paper  Ottt  op 
SoLxacN  PxoMisz  TO  RrrixxD  Enlistu) 
liSN — Pa  AND  Cakx  poa  Opncsaa.  Ifotn-ov 
CSUBTS  Ai  n  CavMBs  voa  Aces  ajtd  Helpless 
RxmsD  I  fvusTCD  If  em 
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tftckground  of  over  50  years'  ex- 

wlih  tbe  military  service,  of  which 

been  devoted  to  the  printing  of 

In  the  interest  and  welfare  of 

ervices.  and  especially  those  re- 

fully  qualified  to  present  a  clear 

irrefut4blc  statement  which  proves  con- 

the  higher  ranking  oOlcers  grab 

advat^age  for  themselves,  while  at  the 

t  each  and  every  grab  they  have 

something  from  enlisted  men  In  the 

and  the  retired. 

Act  of  June  16,  1&42.  the  armed 

lea^rship  prevailed  upon  the  Con- 

a  solemn  unilateral  contract 

Government   had   consvucmated 

enlisted   men   and   which   bad 

operation  for  a  period  of  over  65 
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years. 

In  this 
an  Increase 
cr«Me  in 
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of  the  thea 
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were  on 
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Guard. 
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Pay  Act  the  oOeers  grabbed 

tn  pay  for  themselves  and  an  in- 

sfbBtotence  allowances  for  them- 

r  dependents,  and  at  the  same 

i|rged  to  the  Congreee  tbe  repeal 

I  law  which  provided  al- 

il5.7ft  per  month  to  thoee  who 

tlieirettred  list  aftar  ao  years  service 

Navy.  Marine  Corpe,  and  Coaal 


of  thie  grab  by  ttie  oflccrs  for 

adivldual  Interest,  approximate- 

nt  red  eaUeted  om»— eooie  of  them 

iwo  ware    aaaaSvaJ  absolutely  do 

hi  pay  la  t 

Act  of  IMJ.    Ten 


loCtlJlpari 

ikicaiiaas  tec 

In  this  pay  act 

arbltrartly  ^d  their  allowances  taken  tmm 

a  (innaaqiianee.  those  who  did 

raealva  aaaiUl  taeraaaa  la  pay  did  not  receive 

approft  Bute    increase    compared    with 

of  cU^llar  rank  and  service  in  the  ac- 

how  unfair  and  unjiist  was  the 
the  oOoera  in  urging  the  brsak* 
lolemn  contract  which  Congrees 
■Bade  with  i  etlred  enluted  men  of  the  armed 


ttvc  lemce 
Tb  prove 
atuttide  of 
ing  of  tbe 


services  in  the  act  of  March  1885  I  reiterate 
that  approximately  30.000  or  more  retired 
enlisted  men  received  no  increase  in  retired 
pay,  or  only  an  increase  of  $1.31  per  month, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  officers,  all  of 
them,  were  given  substantial  increases  in 
pay,  pltis  an  Increase  In  subsistence  allow- 
ance for  themselves  and  their  families. 

This  unjust  and  selfish  act  on  the  part  of 
the  armed-servlce  leadership  In  the  Pay  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  June  16.  1942.  should  be 
corrected  by  restoring  to  all  retired  enlisted 
men  allowances  of  $30  per  month — allow- 
ances which  wotild  be  In  keeping  with  the 
Government's  solemn  promise  to  these  men 
when  they  enlisted  that  if  they  served  to  re- 
tbrement  they  would  receive  three-quarters 
of  tbe  pay  of  their  rank,  plus  allowances  tor 
the  balance  of  their  lives. 

Every  official  document  Issued  by  the 
armed  services  since  1885,  In  appealing  to 
men  to  enlist,  acsxired  them  without  equivo- 
cation that  If  they  served  to  retlrenitcnt  they 
would  receive  the  above-designated  retired 
pay,  pltis  allowances  for  the  balance  of  tbebr 
lives.  What  right  have  we  to  criticize  for- 
eign nations  which  violate  their  agreements 
or  commitments  with  other  nations,  when  we 
here  In  America.  In  our  own  armed  services, 
arbitrarily  break  a  s>jlemn  contract  which 
the  Government  consummated  with  those 
who  served  80  years  to  retirement  in  taking 
from  their  allowances  which  they  had  earned 
because  of  stipulated  service — allowances 
which  they  had  been  receiving  for  years  prior 
to  the  act  of  June  1942? 

H.  I.    3SS3   ALSO  DDBCanciNATOIT 

As  a  whole.  H.  R.  2553  Is  an  outstanding 
document  and  one  which  should  be  enacted 
into  law  with  certain  amendnwnts  and  per- 
haps certain  omissions.  It  Is  noted  in  this 
proposed  pay  Increase  that  the  very  same 
retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  who  received  no  Increase,  or  only  $1  21 
per  month  increaee.  are  scheduled  to  receive 
an  Inalgnihcant  Increase  in  pay  under  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  act.  Por  In- 
stance, men  transferred  to  the  Reserve  and 
who  retired  after  30  years'  active  and  Reserve 
credit,  under  the  proposed  pay  increase  bill 
will  receive  an  Increase  of  t5.75  per  month 
only,  whereas  the  men  who  received  only  $1.21 
per  month  increase  in  1942,  under  the  pro- 
posed bill  will  receive  no  Increase  in  pay 
whatsoever. 

When  we  conalder.  In  comparison,  that  offi- 
cers in  the  active  service  end  those  retired 
will  receive  increases  In  retired  pay  up  to  as 
much  as  40  percent  on  tbeir  already  existlBg 
lucrative  pay.  this  Is  proof  conclusive  that 
the  officers  are  in  line  again  for  another  serv- 
ing of  pie  and  calce.  while  the  retbred  enlisted 
men  are  again  to  receive  moldy  crusts  snd 
crumbs. 

We  ask  in  all  sincerity  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  if  it  Is  fair  that  the  officers  should 
always  be  given  such  liberal  consideration 
and.  with  each  dishing  out  of  liberality, 
should  at  the  same  time  take  from  the  en- 
luted  men  the  aaeager  baaeflta  which  they 
receive  in  proportion  to  bencflta  meted  out 
nnder  existing  law  to  the  oAeen.  both  active 
and  retired. 


asAsrv 


In  tbe  Pay  Act  of  1923.  for  tha  Arvt  thM 
In  American  hiatory.  the  oOeers  urged  Con- 
graas  lo  glaa  to  theas  auhatatanca  allouaaces 
for  thciaaelvaa  and  Chair  families.  At  tha 
aaaa  time.  genarotMly  and  munlflceoUy.  the 
anned-aervloa  leaderahip  recommended,  and 
the  Congrees  then  redtieed.  the  ISO-per- 
month  pay  to  enlisted  men  to  a  meager  t2l 
per  Month. 

In  Public  Law  810.  Blghtletb  Congress. 
the  oAcera  acain  grabbad  a  nch  pttmi  for 
Thla  aet  provided  ihat  yuung. 
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able-bodied  oOkrers.  40  years  or  less  in  age, 
after  20  years'  aervlce,  coiUd  be  retired  with 
their  higheet  attained  World  War  II  rank. 
In  this  same  act  the  officers  provided,  how- 
ever, that  warrant  officers  and  former  en- 
listed men  be  retired  snd  receive  a  pay  of 
their  highest  World  War  II  rank  only  after 
these  latter  two  groi^ia  had  served  30  years. 
In  other  words,  the  Regular  oflioers  grabbed 
easy  high  retired  pay  for  themselvee  after 
20  years'  service,  but  had  written  In  the  law 
a  provision  that  former  enlisted  men  would 
not  come  into  tljese  benefits  until  after  30 
years*  service,  active  and  Inactive. 

In  this  same  Public  Law  810,  Eightieth 
Congress,  the  armed  service  leadership  dis- 
criminated distlnctlj  against  enlisted  men 
who  served  at  higher  rank  in  World  War  I. 
They  refused  to  permit  these  aged  men 
(not  over  2.000  are  today  alive)  to  receive 
the  pay  of  their  highest  World  War  I  service. 
This  rich  plum  of  high  retired  pay  to  yotmg. 
aWe-bodled  officers,  who  easily  acquired 
high  rank,  was  reserved  only  for  those  who 
served  tn  World  War  II  in  the  Regtilar 
service. 

It  should  be  recalled,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, that  the  late  General  Liggett  attrlbtrted 
much  of  our  World  War  I  successes  to  the 
hi»h  caliber  of  commissioned  service,  which 
was  rendered  by  former  enlisted  men  In 
World  War  I.  Pew  of  them  attained  higher 
grade  than  captain  or  major.  However,  in 
World  War  11  the  sky  was  the  limit,  and  some 
young  Regular  odlosrs,  with  only  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant,  have  been  retired  at  their 
highest  temporary  rank  of  general  and  thus 
will  be  on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  lor  gen- 
erations to  oome;  whereas  the  lew  who 
served  at  hlgbest  rank  in  World  War  I  and 
who  were  denied  pay  of  their  highest  World 
War  I  rank,  few  of  them  attained  high  rank 
and  because  of  the  attrition  due  to  death 
their  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  thia.  they,  and  they  alone, 
do  not  receive  the  pay  of  tlielr  hlgliest  World 
War  I  rank. 

I  repeat,  with  an  experience  of  50  years,  or 
since  189«,  when  I  first  enlisted  dtirlng  the 
Spanish-American  War.  that  I  have  ob- 
served continual  unfair  dealing  on  the  part 
of  officers  directed  against  the  enlisted  men, 
aiKl  especially  has  this  discrimination  been 
more  and  more  pronounced  since  World  War 
I.  I  could  continue  to  present  innumerable 
inatances  of  unfair  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioned  personnel  toward  the 
enlisted  men,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that 
the  problems  of  recruiting  are  most  difficult. 
From  correspondence  w^ith  men  in  the  active 
service.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  U  much 
Improvement  that  could  be  made  In  the 
active  service  in  the  Interest  of  popularizing 
and  especially  In  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  armed  services. 

Pair  flrellng  on  the  part  of  the  armed 
aerloes  heads  toward  the  80.000  or  80.000  men 
on  the  retired  list  would  make  of  ea^  and 
all  of  them  walidng  recruiting  officers  for  the 
thus  ma*f1ng  It  easier  to 
yooth  through  the  vrt- 
untacr  mathod  tor  oiw  armed  suiiaaa. 

Th»s  penodloal  to  primarily  lataraMod  In 
tha  hlgk$a$  tfifaw  flf  aflflAaBcy  la  tha  armed 
mrHom,  with  tha  folloat  iwaid  to  Om  inter- 
ests of  tlie  taxpayers 

tha  part  of  thoaa  In 
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Hrt.  Lace  Sees  Death  Sfangcle  of 
Qdistians  and  CommnaisU 


ity  to  ttL  . 
fair  Haallwt  (0  thoaa  latlfWl  hf 
anoaraaow  flfbtfoUy  due  than  aoald 
rih«la  flMsh  to  impmvlBC  tha  ■aatal 
attitude  of  thoee  serving,  as  tt  woaid  aOa- 
vlata  tha  Bnanrial  piigbt  of  the  thooaanda  of 
lathad  tnlhtfil  iMn  who  have  been  robbed 
of  the  aUowaaoa  which  were  prcaalasfl  tham 
for  life  in  att  oAclal  recrtUtlag  diiuaaMmta. 
provided  Uiey  served  to  retirement 

John  H.  Hrtrmn 
Uanto^T.  hatwnal  DeJsnM. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  WARTIN,  JR. 

or  MAsaACHusana 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  ]«IARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  address  of  Hon.  Clare  Boot  he 
Luce  at  the  third  annual  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  Porum  on  World  Affairs,  on 
Wednesday.  March  23.  1949; 

The  rosy  optimism  of  the  past  century  Is 
no  longer  possible  today  except  to  frivolous 
minds. 

Now  wise  men  ask  grim  questions.  Is  the 
curtain  going  up  on  a  terrible  tragedy?  Is 
tbe  end  of  our  time  near  at  hand?  Are  two 
world  wara— or  wUl  it  be  three— the  prelude 
to  the  coUapae  of  our  civilization? 

Man's  life  on  this  planet  has  never  been  a 
matter  of  high  Joy  or  long  ease.  Since  out- 
raged Bden's  flaming  sword  seared  his  vision. 
he  has  sweated  In  bis  exile  and  bled  In  his 
banishment.  He  has  stumbled  and  fallen. 
And  he  has  risen  again  and  groped  blindly 
on.  But  never  in  all  his  plttTul.  tumultuous 
history  has  his  suffering  been  so  widespread, 
his  misery  ao  abysmal,  his  confusion  so  con- 
founded, and  hts  consequent  sense  of  hope- 
lessness so  contagious. 

Science,  his  long-heralded  liberator,  has 
failed — no,  betrayed  him  Into  the  hands  of 
his  ancient  enemies:  fear  and  want.  The 
very  machines  conceived  by  his  own  prolifer- 
ating Imagination,  to  release  him  from  his 
centuries-old  bondage  to  nature,  have  turned 
against  him.  They  have  Increased  what  he 
Invented  them  to  abate :  his  elementary  needs 
for  food  and  shelter. 

rAi.SE  sTxwAana 

His  servants,  the  techncdogists.  do  not  seem 
to  hsve  worked  their  magic  on  matter  to  his 
best  interests. 

Tlioae  adored  conquistadors  of  the  tele- 
scope and  the  microscope  and  of  aU  the 
world  that  lies  between  the  fleeting  stars  and 
the  congregrating  microbes,  have  proved 
false  stewards.  In  their  experiments  tliey 
Ixave  shown  a  strangely  perverse  tendency  to 
Include  man  h'"*«*^  as  part  of  nature's  raw 
material:  a  aort  of  flesh  and  blood  plastic. 

He  has  seen  sgaln  and  again  in  tbe  past 
two  decades  a  handful  of  men.  or  one  man. 
l-iulliaaaid  with  mlcroftfiones  and  armed 
with  the  sharp  or  hard  or  shining  or  exiHo- 
alve  frultt  of  thair  labaratarlea,  exploiting, 
abasing,  murdering  aaHIlona. 

**8o  he  sent  the  wocd  to  slay. 
And  slew  the  Uttie  chllder  " 

A  new  breed  of  Herods  ctfer  htm  tl»e  new 
look  to  freedom — freedom  from  freedom  it- 
aetf.  And  they  hid  hhn,  oo  pais  of  death, 
to  aoeapt  tha  oOar  vutuutaifly. 

Surely  man  faces  aoeh  trfholatlon  as  has 
not  haan  known  atoea  tha  world  hagan.  Axid 
taaOjr.  ha  moat  faea  tha  poaatMHty  of  hto 


There  is  further  accord:  this  conflict  has 
three  aspecU.  First,  there  is  the  co^ifltct  be- 
tween capitalistic,  or  Bo-called  free  enter- 
prise economies,  and  Marxian,  or  aoctallstlo 
economics.  The  rapid  indtistrlallaatlon  of  ' 
the  past  century  created  new  relations  be- 
tween men  and  their  employers,  and  men 
and  their  Jobs,  and  overttirned  all  the  old 
relations.  The  prime  casualty  of  this  violent 
upeet  was  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
In  both  workmen  and  employer.  But  the 
bnmt  of  the  resulting  hardships  fell  on  tbe 
working  dass.  Problems  were  created,  which, 
it  was  said,  could  only  be  relieved  by  tiia 
state.  If  men  were  not  to  sts^Hre  at  tmezpaet» 
ed  times,  in  great  ntnnbers. 

Despite  the  quasl-acientinc  and  technical 
Jargon  of  economists,  the  plain  fact  U  that 
economics  Is  simply  political  arithmetic.  The 
contest  lietween  capitalistic  political  arith- 
metic and  Marxian  political  arithmetic  la 
being  won — and  handsomriy — by  socialism. 
For  those  who  see  our  catise  as  the  cause  of 
capitalism,  there  Is  small  comfort  In  cxurent 
events.  In  the  plain  language  of  Oeneral 
StUwell:  "We  have  taken  a  hell  of  a  lick- 
ing." 

nUOIB  ABC  SXAOT 

The  welfare-atate  la  a  fait  accompli  to 
Great  Britain  and  much  of  Europe.  The  hlua- 
prlnts  for  the  completion  of  the  Aaiarlean 
model,  begun  under  the  New  Deal,  are  now 
on  the  drawing  txwuxls  in  Washington. 

PollUcians  who  deny  Its  general  popular- 
ity, or  threaten  to  dismantle  It,  will  continue 
for  quite  some  time  to  make  more  newspaper 
headlines  than  votes. 

It  Is  Idle  to  blink  this  fact:  Whatever 
socialistic  economic  scriutlons  have  been  vlg- 
orotisly  put  forward  to  eorrect  abuses  caused 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  tadtwtry,  they  have 
tieen  eagwly  accepted  by  the  y>eople  Wher- 
ever they  are  not  offered,  they  have  been 
and  jriU  continue  to  be  demanded.  If  they 
are  not  forthccwaing  peaceably,  they  will  be 
forcibly  seised,  and  the  rulers  wbo  denied 
them  wai  be  discredited. 

Stoce  the  conflict  l>etween  capitalism  and 
Marxian  economics  has  been  largely  decided 
to  favor  of  the  latter,  this  conflict  cannot  In 
any  precise  historical  sense,  provide  the  Issue 
of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  Both  sides, 
however,  may  use  It  as  an  additional  excuse 
to  caae  of  war. 


tlw  daya  of  tha 


What  la  Iba  oatiae  of  thla  Wttar  ooodltioar 
Aad  what  tha  eorat 

A  OOMTUCt  Ot  MUO 

Par  the  first  thna 
scholastica.  lUstorlans. 
gUns,  and  poeta  are  to 
grave  htnaan  qnaattoa:  they  agree  that  hoth 
aaaaa  aad  cure  aav  to  be  found  to  a  atndy  of 
the  preaent  eooMat  hataasB  tiie  Soviet  Union 
and  the  western  democracica. 


ccnoxicT  or  nationalwms 
Tbe  aecond  aspect  of  the  conflict  is  tbe 
clash  of  world  nationalisms.  The  gargantttan 
growth  of  nationalism  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
ana  most  terrtfjnng  political  phenomenon  of 
the  past  three  centuries.  It  is  marked  by 
the  nations'  relentless  search — to  the  name  of 
peace — for  a  pireponderance  of  physical  power 
over  one  another. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  west  today,  thla 
search  nears  lU  temporary  goal  to  the  At- 
lantic Pact.  The  Soviet  east  replies  by  en- 
laigtng  its  ring  at  aatalllte  sutes.  Mounting 
armament  programs  are  ito»  logical  corallary 
of  natlooaUam's  tlreleas  thniat  for  aacartty 
throogb  ptafaleal  power. 

Anffthtv  aaark  to  tbe  Matloa's  avid 
for  tha  davalopiint  fji   favorable 
■Mohata.  aad  trada  aiaask  which  aw 
to  daaaaloag  with  tu  4mmmt»t  mmHum  to 
an 

Today,  aU  thto  la 

«o  oeo  aaad  mf  that  mtfa 
torn  to  wona  thaa  aafoaal*  alaa.  But  with' 
out  lafaraooa  to  oQm  aad  hlghar  Idaaia 
aapowad  tj  tha  ctChana.  no  aoa  caa  daim 
H  to  any  better. 

Pure  na< 
thre  prida  and 
_ of  thla 

advanc«1  and  dangercua  fonn  of  tribal  wor- 
ship.   63  tlKfa  are  few  wbo  do  ac*  atand  m 
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dAUfcr  of  ftilppioc  Into  var  In  »  &t  of  nA> 
UooAt  tayvurla. 

Portunatelr  for  w.  If  tb«  rmw  clashes  of 
saUonjil  arrof&nce  and  ego  <Setonat«  In  a 
war  wttMn  the  next  ten  yean,  we  ahall  prob- 
ably win  It.  We  hold  rast  technological  su- 
per lortiy  over  the  Soviets.  The  great  man- 
power of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  will  not  b«  a  match 
for  oxir  cnginea  of  mass  daatraclkn. 

Tes.  we  wculd  win  the  cootct.  But  would 
we  win  the  sirjggle? 

The  third  aspect  of  the  conflict  Is  the 
trulj  BlgnlflcAnt  one.  It  Is  the  struggle  be- 
tween CbrtsUanlty  and  liandan  athela. 
If  we  ttaOj  tlUe  ctruggle  as  It  has  aprvad 
Itattf  out  on  the  pagaa  of  modern  history, 
we  BMJ  come  to  undefilantl  both  the  cause 
of  our  troaVtm  aatf  the  cure  that  we  may 
reaaosabty  hop*  lor. 

"It  ta  upon  the  trunk  that  a  gentleman 
worka."  said  Confuctua. 

If  we  fall  u>  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
to  grasp  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle,  we 
rl*  kMlng  that  aspect  of  the  conflict  which 
alone  glvea  Its  slgzilficance  either  In  the  long 
penpectlrea  of  history— or  the  eternal  per- 
spectives of  Ood. 

Let  It  be  quickly  said  that  In  this  conflict 
there  can  be  no  compramlse  of  basic  con- 
cepts.    It   is  a  stnicgle  to  the  death — the 
0eath  In  our  tlBM  ot  either  the  Christian 
jrtew  0*  life,  or  the  Communist  view. 

A    Line    or    MATZaiALISM 

CMMBUnlaan  Is  the  first  attempt  In  man's 
entire  history  to  found  a  way  of  life  solely 
oo  a  single  pUne:  That  of  the  material 
world.  It  is  the  absolute  denial  of  man's 
tfual  nature.  It  rejects  the  view  man  has 
held  from  the  most  (Himltlve  times  con- 
that  he.  too.  Is  fissionable 
mortal  flesh  and  part  Im- 
ipirtt. 

TlM  prime  valtie  that  communism  gives 
to eeonamleB  (If  the  word  "value'  can  prop- 
arty  be  UMd  eoffently  by  a  Communist)  is 
eooalstent  with  lu  end:  To  materlallxe — to 
trta^  down  to  a  horlaontal  level — the  whole 
at  man's  life,  and  on  this  earth-bound  foun- 
to  tHiUd  an  egaUtarlan  or  claaaless 
ty  whose  only  object  will  be  the  tem- 
porwy  «atfar«  at  the  average  citlaen— or. 
eome  to  be  called,  the  common 


yi»u 


Commtmlam  ttaSB  aflnaa  ma  its  primary 
article  of  faith,  an  tmllmlted  belief  In  this 
ffffriT**""  man.  in  his  Inevitable  physical  and 
■HDtal  progreas.  and  his  final,  total,  mastery 
Of  Mi  •BTtnMunent  and  nature.  Man,  In  the 
view.    Is    the    measure    of    all 


Chrlstlantty  Insists  that  man  Is  the  high- 
est ot  animals,  and  the  lowest  of  the  angels. 
It  therefore  asserts  with  equal  logic  the  pri- 
macy of  Ood.  Consistent  with  this  faith  Is 
ChiMlanlty's  goal ;  To  spiritualize  all  of  hu- 
■MB  Itft.  to  raise  It  to  a  supernatuntl  level 
the  eternal  happiness  of 
be  guaranteed— and  be  It  noted. 
without  neccasary  prejudice  to  his  earthly 
veU-belnff. 

"flesk  ys  first  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  and 
an  the  reat  wUl  be  added  unto  you."  ta  a 
capital  artlels  ot  CHrtrtlaa  faith. 

There  la  to  be  found  oo  tui(IMe  evldmure 
or  scientific  proof  m  this  wortd.  tn  ecmehistve 
support  of  either  poaltkm. 

Only  faith  itself  will  give  the  answera. 

onmrmoif  or  r&rrH 

And  faith,  aa  both  the  common  man  of 
the  Bast  aikd  the  plain  man  ot  the  West 
know  IS  not  belief  which  u  held  In  spite  of 
iMtiml  •vMiBM.  It  ts  belief  that  is  held 
«C  aU  evidence.  It  ta  Intel - 
to  a  propcsitlroa  ttet  can 
be  ptored  nor  disproved.  Ateve  all. 
It  la  a  »"«>g«"g  to  this  proposition 
of  tJM  psraonal  cooseqtienccs.  dsath. 


Whether 
tlan  answer 
Is  valid  onl  r 
valid.     "Not 
who  Is  In 
What  the 
tlon  as  trutli 
on  the 
Stalin. 

Precisely 
nlsm  Is  this 
man.      It  Is 
terlallsm. 
and  hoped 
pllshments. 


give  the  Marxian  or  the  Chrls- 

x>  the  riddle  of  man.  the  answer 

because  you  believe  It  to  be 

flesh  and  blood,  but  my  Pather 

tieaven  haa  revealed  It  to  you." 

CiirtBtlan  ta^ea  on  divine  revela- 

the  Communist  takes  as  truth 

revel^Uon  of  Marx  as  interpreted  by 


rhat  Is  compelling  In  commu- 

very  element  of  blind  faith  In 

the  passionate  mystique  of  ma- 

of   things   imseen 

communism's  accom- 

that  draws  men. 


tlLe 
f  » 


n)t 


raise  or 

always 
the  turn  of 
Communlsti 
upward 
tlon   under 
before  It  al 
ever  decent 
dark  grandeur 
eyed,  un^ 
of  God.  aa 
bourgeolae 
new  wtr'd— 


I'HX   imtrX  COMMTTNIST 

s  burning  faith  will  ever  and 
tepidly  held  opinions.      At 
the  century,  the  soaring  faith 
had   In   the  ever  onward   and 
of  man.  and  his  transflgura- 
communism.    seemed   to  sweep 
loosely  held  convictions,  how- 
and  liberal  and  democratic.     Its 
Isy  m  Its  passionate,  single- 
aim  to  tear  down  the  city 
Advertised  by  nineteenth  century 
Christianity,  and  to  erect  a  whole 
the  city  of  Man — upon  the  rulna. 


cozM  uer 


progress 


equ  ivocal 


The  true 
the  sincere 
utterly  ( anc  i 
critical 
teenth 
talist  who 
spKjnslblllty 
the  fact  by 
to  the 
men  decayed 

The 
solutions 


ZLLOCICAL  KXD  VTTW 

I  Tommunlst — what  you  might  call 

led — was,  and  is.  the  man  who  Is 

properly)  disgusted  with  hypo- 

Chilstlanlty.      He   hated   the   nlne- 

pre<  atory   century   bourgeoise   capl- 

l|ad  lost  aU  sense  of  personal  re- 

to   the   workers,   but  concealed 

preaching  Christian  resignation 

B,  while  wealth  accumulated  and 


Comj  Qunlst 


hi  ve 


men  accumulate 

the 

wrongly  attributed 

the  so-calle< 

rtsy  of  th< 

gulUbUlty 

he  blamed 

than  those 

Then  he 
fiercely  ovei 
lizatlon  he 
Incidence  a2 
He  madi 

of 
of 
was  based 

The  Christian 
sprang  froo  i 

During 
have  secre 
view  of  the 
see    the 
society  pureed 
and  brougt  t 
our  time 


experlj]  lent 

sod 
Isborat  >ry 
0<d 


our 


We  have 
th 

Germany 
fine 

belief  tn 
his  forwarti 

The   Nas 
without 
worked  out 
■ttdes  and 
«Ml  wttli 
of  religion. 

The 
human 
whleta  are 
time*  Mid 
msmy  and 

"Thou 
Jews. 
mg  Is 


falls  to  see  that  his  own 
created  a  situation  In  which 
and  wealth  decays  and  be. 
made  one  grave  error:   He 
the  injustices  suffered  by 
Christian  few,  not  to  the  hypoc- 
few.  but  to  the  sincerity  and 
the  many,     niogically  enough 
dhrlstlans  and  Christianity,  rather 
sho  have  failed  to  be  Christian, 
allowed  his  angry  eyes  to  move 
history's  pages.    In  every  dvl- 
found — naturally  enough — a  co- 
in Justice  and  a  belief  In  Divinity. 
unsdentlflcally — a  direct  cor- 
colncldence:  he  announced,  as  a 
clentific  fact,  that  all  InJvtstlce 
belief  In  God. 

believes  that  all  Injustices 

a  lack  of  belief  In  God. 

last  century,  many  In  the  West 

sympathised  with  the  atheistic 

universe.     They  have  yearned  to 

experiment    made    of    forming    a 

of  religious  myth  and  fantasy. 

down  to  scientific  reality.    In 

desire  has  been  gratified. 


most 


li 


tt« 


tUelr 


usaaraotm  ixpsaiMXNT 


lecn  two  great  nations  undertake 

of  official  godlsssnsss.    Nazi 

Soviet   Russia  have  provided 

tests  for  those  who  feel  that  a 

has  too  long  hampered  man  In 

march. 

and   Soviet   experiment  of   life 

Father,  has  nut.  on  the  record. 

too  happUy  In  Germany  or  Russia. 

morals  ssemed  also  to  disappear. 

I  atoaadlng  rapidity,  in  the  wake 

natftiral    laws,    the    laws    of    general 

beqeflcence.  of  good  will  toward  men. 

be  found  tn  all  religions,  in  all 

^Imes.  no  longer  appeared  tn  Ger- 

tossla  in  any  form. 
s^Alt  not  kill."  cried  the  ancient 
■dltatss  opprssslon.  his  dwell - 
overturned."  warned  the  Babylonians. 


"U  ter  not  a  word  by  which  anyone  eould 
be  wotmded."  cautioned  the  Hindus.  "He 
whose  heart  U  tn  the  smallest  degree  set  upon 
goodness  will  dislike  no  one,"  commented  the 
Chinese.  But  the  Golden  Rule  found  no 
echo  In  the  official  codes  of  ethics  of  Hitler's 
or  Stalin's  lands. 

Law  or  Lovs  outlawid 

Gone.  too.  were  the  ancient  laws  concern- 
ing sexual  Justice,  honesty  In  business  deal- 
ing, duties  to  parents  and  forebears.  Justice 
In  bearing  witness,  mercy  to  tht  weak  and 
helples.  generosity  to  the  vanquished  enemy. 

Above  all.  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany 
contravened,  despised,  and  wholly  outlawed 
the  Christian  law  of  love.  This  was  the 
law  based  on  the  example  of  Crucified  Divin- 
ity: "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this  •  •  •  Love  one  another,  as  I  have 
loved  you  •  •  •  I  come  to  minister,  not 
to  be  ministered  tmto  •  •  •  Father,  for- 
give them,  they  know  not  what  they 
do. 

It  Is  against  the  background  of  knowledge 
provided  by  the  Russian  and  German  expieri- 
ments  In  living  without  God  that  we  must  ask 
ourselves  this  decisive  question  tonight: 

Is  Christianity,  the  faith  of  our  fathers, 
an  adequate  religion  for  us  In  this  time  of 
awftil  crisis?  Is  any  faith  necessary,  any 
religion  useful  In  the  predicament  of  modern 
man? 

DorrxEXNCs  in  chzistuns 

First,  let  us  remind  ourselves  once  more 
that  It  Is  the  Person  of  the  Saviour  Himself 
which  constitutes  the  difference  between 
Christianity  and  all  other  religions.  Chris- 
tians believed  that  He  had  been  one  of  us; 
that  He  lived  In  a  house  as  we  did,  on  a  street; 
that  He  ate  and  drank,  and  had  a  mother 
whose  holiness  was  hidden,  as  the  God  of 
Grace  Himself  is  hidden.  We  believed  that 
He  slept  and  spoke  as  we  do.  and  was  born 
and  died,  as  we  die:  and  suffered  and  bled, 
and  cried  out,  too,  that  He  was  forsaken  of 
God. 

We  believed  In  the  Man-God  Who  insisted 
He  was  the  Way  and  the  Life,  Who  forgave 
a  thief  on  his  deathbed,  but  threatened  with 
hellflre  and  damnation  all  those  who  failed 
to  see  Him.  to  see  God  Himself.  Ln  the  least  of 
his  children  who  were  weak  or  weary  or  per- 
secuted or  underprivileged. 

It  Is  the  supreme  contention  of  Christians 
that  In  His  Person  not  only  were  all  of  Gods 
natural  laws,  but  all  His  revealed  truth:^ 
exquisitely  codified  and  fulfilled;  but  that 
In  Him.  and  by  Him.  and  through  Him.  man 
was  raised  to  a  new  level  higher  than  that 
of  any  human  Justice — he  was  raised  to  that 
level  of  divine  mercy  and  love  which  ex- 
tends even  to  his  enemies. 

THX   rATTH   OF  THX    WXST 

The  faith  of  the  West  was  a  faith  In  God's 
thirst  for  the  love  of  man,  a  man's  hunger 
for  the  love  of  God  fulniled  In  the  incarna- 
tion. Christ  was  the  ultimate  testimony  to 
man's  awareness  of  his  Intrinsic  freedom,  his 
uniqueness,  his  imrepeatableness.  to  his 
sense  of  worship,  and  to  his  need  for  fruit- 
ful, ennobling  participation  In  the  life  of 
natiire  and  society.  All  that  was  both  noble 
and  elemental  In  man  responded  to  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

And  a  burning  faith  In  It  made  what  we 
call  civilization  In  the  West  during  the  past 
2.000  years.  All  the  greatest  art,  music, 
architecture  were  rooted  in  Him  and  built 
In  Him. 

With  God  as  his  Father  and  Christ  as  his 
brother,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  friend. 
weatem  man  dared  everything,  tried  every- 
thing, sought  everything,  endured  every- 
thing, and  tritimphed  over  most  things. 

When  we  examine  the  bases  of  our  Amer- 
ican civilisation — when  we  follow  to  the 
headwaters  the  sources  of  all  the  v&li.es  that 
we  treasure  m  our  way  of  life;  the  devotion 
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B.  tolerance,  freedom  of  speech 

e.  the  passion  for  equality,  the 

nee  far  peace,  the  Insistence  on  fra- 

attltodes.  In  shc»^,  the  whole  nexus 

and  cluster  of  democratic  ideas  and  ideals, 
we  find  Christianity.  If  we  are  boaeat,  ws 
will  admit  that  the  catalysing  agencies  In 
our  democracy  were  always  the  Christian 
ethics  and  morals,  which  we  evolved  In  po- 
litical or  economic  terms  from  the  tenets  of 
Chrtatlan  faith. 

But  man  must  also  love  his  brother  ss 
himself,  because  his  brother  is  no  less  unique 
tban  himself,  nor  any  leas  the  child  of  his 
Father.  The  Christian  preached  the  Inde- 
feasible value  of  the  todlvldual  soul,  the 
uniqueness  of  yotoself.  the  Immortality  and 
the  InvlolabUlty  of  the  unrepeatable  you. 
and  of  your  repeatable  neli?hbor. 

OEMocxACT  raoM  cHaisTiAwrrT 

Were  not  what  we  call  liberty,  fraternity, 
equality — all  the  great  ethical  values  of  de- 
mocracy— bom  and  evolved  from  His  words. 
-One  Is  your  master,  and  all  ye  are  brethren"? 
Did  not  St.  Paul  emphasize  the  fraternity 
and  equality  of  all  men  (regardless  of  color 
or  eocdltion  of  birth  or  jwevlotis  state  of 
serritude).  "We.  being  many,  are  one  liody 
In  Christ  and  everyone  member  of  one 
another"? 

We,  In  our  age,  will  forget  to  our  peril- 
both  temporal  and  eternal — that  Chiisttanlty 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  house  of 
democracy  was  bunt. 

Our  forefathers  were  sharply  aware  of  this 
fact.  The  writings  of  otir  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  are  full  of  direct 
references  to  Christianity  and  the  Gospel 
messages  as  the  prime  source  and  Justification 
of  the  great  new  experiment  In  democracy 
that  we  began  in  1776  on  this  continent. 

WASHINGTON'S  VIIW 

One  passage  from  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  should  be  enough  to  convince  any 
American  generation  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance our  founding  fathers  attached  to 
the  Christian  religion  in  securing  the  good 
of  the  citizen.  Said  otir  first  President:  "Of 
all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality 
are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  wotild 
that  man  pay  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who 
would  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars 
of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  •  •  • 
And  let  us  with  caution  Indulge  the  suppo- 
sition that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out rellzlon.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason,  and  experience 
both  forbid  as  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  In  the  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious principles. 

**  Tls  substantially  true  that  virtue  or 
Bonritty  Is  the  necessary  spring  of  popular 
gowtnment  •  •  •  who  that  Is  a  sincere 
frtend  to  It  can  look  with  Indifference  upon 
attempu  to  shake  the  foundaUons  of  the 
fabrics? 

'Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge." 

MONT7MKNT  TO  CHKISTIAWTTT 

It  was  once  considered  a  cliche  to  say  that 
Christianity  haa  been  tried  and  failed.  It  Is 
eqtially  banal — and  equally  untrue  to  retort 
to<fty  that  It  has  net  faUed.  because  It  has 
never  been  tried.  The  plain  historical  fact  Is 
that  Christianity  has  been  tried.  And  wher- 
ever It  has  been  tried,  with  honest  intent  and 
passionate  purpose,  it  has  succeeded  as  noth- 
ing else  ever  tried  by  man  haa  done.  Our 
very  form  of  government  la  a  ll'ving  monu- 
ment to  the  aeemtance  In  political  forma  of 
Christian  prlUL^Uk. 

Today,  we  are  living,  says  Arnold  Toynbee, 
on  our  spU-ltual  capital.  Our  Christianity  Is 
a  wasting  asset. 


What  la  the  fste  of  spiritual  parasites? 
How  long  can  we  demand,  as  individuals,  to 
share  In  the  grtmp  benefits  of  Christianity, 
and  yet  Insist  on  our  right  to  dlsassoctate 
»  and  our  children  from  the  practical 
of  conserving,  no  less  Increasing,  those 
benefits. 

CUKIH'riANTTT   WllltKB 

How  long  can  we  r^»rnnr  to  be  treated  as 
Christiana,  while  lmrtT*<"g  that  we  are  not 
ourselves  oUlged  like  Christians,  er  to  believe 
in  Christianity? 

No  day  goes  by,  no  forum  la  held  in  Amer- 
ica, without  Its  quota  at  stirring  appeals  for 
high  Ideals  and  noble  efforts  In  the  solution 
of  otir  many  melancholy  problems.  We  de- 
mand the  functions  of  an  organ  which  we 
have  Indifferently  allowed  to  be  ripped  out 
of  oar  social  body.  We  want  to  produce 
Christian  deeds  without  Christian  hearing. 
Christian  thought  without  Christian  minds 
We  desire  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  faith  where 
we  have  torn  out  the  branch  of  faith  Itself. 
And  the  totalitarian  nlf^t  still  sweeps  west- 
ward. 

Germany  In  1949  may  well  be  the  parable 
of  the  house  that  was  swept  clean  of  an  evil 
spirit,  and  gamiahed,  and  left  empty. 

sTJccsssioN  or  Kvn^ 
We  swept  Germany  free  of  Its  Nasi  devil 
with  our  B-38S  and  we  gam'ahed  It.  and 
guarded  Its  emptiness  with  our  military  gov- 
emmert  Tet  will  seven  new  devils,  worse 
than  the  first,  take  poaseaalon  of  It,  called 
communism?  And  then  shall  we  clean  Eu- 
rope onoe  again  of  the  Communist  devils, 
with  our  atomic  broomsweep.  and  once  again 
gamlEh  the  house  afresh?  If  It  Is  not  filled 
t;  a  good  spirit  will  not  the  14  devils  come 
to  take  up  their  residence?  And  If  we  liqui- 
date them,  still,  even  so,  what  shall  be  put 
in  their  place? 

Ah,  yes.  but  of  course,  we  eotild  put  an 
adeqtiate  faith — providing  always  we  felt 
that  In  Christianity  we  have  one.  But  shall 
faith  be  home  by  men  who  feel  that  It  la 
t>ad  taste  to  show  any  evidence  of  It?  Let 
us  speak  plainly. 

NO  mti  roa  the  LCKXWAaji 
Our  fate,  no  less  than  Eurasia's,  is  sealed 
In  communism  If  we  dare  hope  we  shall 
defeat  commtinlsm  with  embarrassed  protes- 
tations about  feeling  good  wUl  toward  all 
men.  or  mealy  mouthed  murmvirs  that  do- 
ing the  decent  democratic  thing  la  all  that 
counts. 

The  yawning  agnostics,  the  sneering  finger- 
drumming  atheists,  the  drooling,  senti- 
mental, misty-eyed  humanitarians  who 
spend  their  days  conceiving  plana  for  saving 
all  mankind  while  a  beggar  dies  of  hunger 
on  their  doorsteps.  These,  and  all  the  Chris- 
tian Pharisees  and  hypocrites  will  not  save 
us  from  the  fiery  sons  of  Marx.  These  are 
the  tepid  ones  that  Nietzsche  and  Dostoiev- 
sky, those  European  prophets  of  doom, 
retched  over  100  years  ago.  These  are  the 
lukewarm  that  even  God  spews  from  His 
mouth. 

We  shall  walk  with  the  Lions  of  Lrve,  like 
the  early  Christiana,  or  we  shall  be  devoured 
by  those  tigers  of  hate,  the  Communists. 

Only  men  of  deep  religious  faith  can  lay 
down  the  challenge  of  totalitarianism.  Only 
the  apostolic  Christian  can  win.  For  he  is 
forever  armed  against  defeat,  and  most  cer- 
tain of  victory.  For  corns  what  may:  let 
the  totalitarian  night  fold  Its  Iron  win«B 
above  him.  let  the  fires  of  persecution  and 
torture  rain  upon  him,  what  does  hs  ear* 
if  he  can  still  say  with  St.  Paul: 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  fin- 
ished my  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth,  there  Is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  right- 
eous Judge,  shall  give  me  on  that  day:  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that 
love  Him. " 


TW  Pact  aad  Mr.  avduB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirORJVL* 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30. 1949 

Mrs  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
perxntision  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wuh 
to  in'-Jude  in  the  Rkord  an  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  which  appeared  In  th« 
Washington  Post,  April  7,  1949. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Lippmann  discusses 
the  Atlantic  Pact  and  its  effect  on  dlplo- 
matic  relations  «nd  negotiations.  What 
Mr.  Lippmann  has  to  say  is  of  the  great- 
est importance.  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  has  stated  more  clearly  the  effect 
of  the  pact  on  policy  decisions  of  the 

future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  for  their  care- 
ful study.  I  repeat,  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. 

TH«    PACT    AND    Kl.    CHUIt'HlLL 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  pact  that  was  signed  on  Monday  wfll 
be  remembered  long  after  the  conditlcaia  that 
have  provoked  it  are  no  longer  the  mate 
business  of  msnklnd-  For  the  treaty  racog- 
nizes  and  proclaims  a  community  of  Inter- 
est which  Is  much  older  than  the  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and.  come  what  may, 
will  survive  It.  The  peoples  who  live  aroontf 
the  shares  of  the  Atlantic  are  many  ■eaMcma, 
but  they  are  also  one  of  the  great  and  en- 
during communities  of  the  modem  age. 
They  are  competitors,  they  have  been  serious 
rivals,  and  are  still  rivals.  They  have  been 
at  war.  But  the  wisest  of  their  leaders  have 
always  known,  and  events  have  proved  them 
right,  that  when  the  issue  was  life  or  death, 
they  would  stand  or  fall  together. 

The  pact,  as  Mr.  Acheaon  so  truly  said,  does 
not  create  this  community.  But  it  does  re- 
cord and  publUh  and  give  legal  form  to  Its 
existence.  It  would  not  be  worth  the  papsr 
It  is  written  on  if  it  were  not  an  unwritten 
law  of  geography,  history,  and  vital  interest 
that  an  attack  which  threatens  the  exlatenca 
of  any  member  of  this  pact  Is  an  attack  on 
all  the  members.  The  two  world  wars  of  this 
century  have  proved  that  this  ts  the  im writ- 
ten law  of  the  Atlantic  world — ^that  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  military  powers  of  the  pact,  are. 
whatever  their  differences  in  time  of  psa^ 
natural  allies  tn  time  of  war. 

The  proof  that  the  Atlantic  community 
Is  not  a  t^"r<»«'y  diplomatic  and  stratagla 
contrapttoa  tfitfbig  with  Rusaia  lies  1&  t>ia 
fsct  that  the  natural  aUlance  of  the  At- 
lantic nations  has  already  been  tested  in  two 
gl^stle  wars,  and  that  neither  of  them 
was  against  Kussia.  Indeed  In  both  of  these 
wars  the  Atlantic  nations  were  the  allies  of 
Russia,  and  therefore  whatever  the  Russians 
awy  think  of  us  now  and  «e  of  them,  it  Is 
the  truth  which  no  one  can  denj  that  tiM 
Atlantic  cooununlty  Is  not  neeeaMBlly  iBd 
cannot  be  solely  a  coalition  against  Russia. 
Tto  be  sure  the  pact  would  not  have  been 
sl9Wd  now  but  for  the  fear  and  frustration, 
as  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Canadian  Fcureign  Mln- 
IsMr,  put  It,  that  arise  from  our  bad  rela- 
tione with  the  Soviet  Government  and  with 
the  lnt«mational  Communist  movement. 
But  even  if  we  cannot  easily  and  quickly 
make  the  Russians  understand,  we  at  least 
must  understand,  that  the  community  of 
interest  which  tha  pact  records.  Is  older  and 
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deeper  Uun  the  conflict  with  xhe  SoTlet  Cot. 
cmment.  mmI  that  It  would  be  a  reality  If 
«•  were  at  peace  with  tbat  government. 
that  It  wlU  atlU  be  tbe  reaUty  when  at 
(  iMt  we  are  a«ain  at  peace  wltb  the 
people  and  tbetr  government. 
thli  way.  tbe  pact  ttaelf  doea  xu>t 
better  or  won*  oat  relatkma  wttb  Rxm- 
■la.  Daake  war  laaa  or  mora  probable.  I  do 
noc  mjaelf  thDok  tbere  Is  mucb  to  tbe  claim 
UUkt  war  wUl  be  prevented  because  we  have 
•lUMMUioad  formally  that  we  shall  go  to  war 
If  Umc*  la  an  annad  attack.  The  Soviet  Oov- 
•ffaaaaat  Iomv  ttaaft  without  a  pact.  It  has 
■aw  Mililalnail  tka  milnn  that  it  could 
fo  to  war  f  »««■*  naaee  or  Britain.  Norway 
or  Italy,  while  the  United  States  debated 
whethar  It  would  intwrene.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  SoTleU  have  been  Insisting  for 
at  laiMt  a  years  that  we  were  the  bead  and 
front  or  a  eoalltioD  against  them.  Par  from 
Unaclnlng.  as  Hitler  did.  tbat  we  might  be 
tieatral.  they  accuse  us  day  in  and  day  out 
ei  preparing  and  tomenttng  a  war. 

Nor  Is  tbere  mucb.  I  think,  in  the  idea  that 
tbe  pact  as  such,  and  the  military  program 
which  Is  to  support  it.  will  make  war  more 
probable.  It  will  certainly  not  make  us  more 
warlike  to  raallaa.  as  we  shall  when  tbe  bill 
to  prepare  agalBat  war  comes  before  Con- 
gra».  that  a  war  with  Suaala  would  be  no 
SO-itay  affair  of  atomic  bombs  and  s  few  air- 
plane  crews.  Nor  can  it  fall  to  make  our 
dlpkMnacy  more  and  more  responsible  to 
bava  to  consult  fuUy  before  we  take  a  poai- 
tlon — as  we  are  now  obligated  to  do  under 
tba  pact — our  allies  on  tbe  European  con- 
ttaant  who  would,  if  war  came,  have  to  fight 
OB  tbe  ground  and  not  in  tbe  stratosphere 
where  tbe  B-M's  are  at  bv^me. 

What  will  determine  the  outcome  will  not 
be  the  pact,  nor  even  the  solidarity  which 
It  promotes,  but  the  policy  which  tbe  Atlan- 
tic nations  acting  as  a  community  take 
with  respect  to  the  great  areas  of  dispute  in 
central  and  eastern  Kuiope  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle Kast  If  tbere  la  to  be  a  war.  tbe  Rus- 
sians will  not  start  It  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering any  of  tbe  natl<His  that  have  signed 
ttoa  pact.  If  there  la  war.  It  will  be  about 
tba  eootrol  of  regions  which  are  not  Inside 
tbt  pact — prlmaniy  about  Oermsny.  and  sec- 
ondarily about  eaatem  Etirope.  tbe  Balkans. 
and  tbe  Middle  Bast. 

The  pact,  because  it  binds  tbe  Atlantic  na- 
tions together.  wUl  mean  that  in  the  diplo- 
matic show-doa-n  and  the  negotiations,  which 
must  soon  begin,  the  Western  governments 
must  aofV  act  together  and  can  no  longer 
act  separataly.  It  will,  henceforth,  be  a 
elolattoo  of  tbe  spirit,  and  indeed  the  letter 
ot  tbe  pact,  for  American  Military  Oovem- 
ment  In  Germany,  or  for  tbe  British  Foreign 
OAb*.  or  for  tbe  French,  to  insut  upon,  ct 
to  carry  out  separately,  any  serious  policy  In 
Oaraaany  which  has  not  been  worked  out 
together  by  tbe  members  of  tbe  pact.  Tbe 
genUemen  who  have  been  talking  glibly 
about  whether  wa  abould  place  cur  beu  for 
■HQ#*  oo  Ocrmany  or  on  France  must  now 
ahtit  up  and  sit  down.  Tbe  choice,  if  it  ever 
exUted,  has  been  made  by  signing  this  pact. 
and  from  now  on  our  policy  in  Oernuuiy  will 
not  be  an  American  poUcy  but  a  common 
policy  worked  out  by  tbe  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. 

Tbe  same  rule  will  hold  In  eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  Bast,  for  ourselves,  tbe 
British  and  tbe  French,  for  an  alliance  which 
binds  us  sll  to  go  to  war  if  there  is  war 
tbat  could  lead  to  nar.  A  collective  system 
oi  (^enae  cannot  be  eraated  unless  tbere  U 
a  eoUective  pottcy.  The  alliance  would  fall 
apart  if  at  every  criUcal  Juncture  tbe  policy 
of  the  alltamoe  doea  not  rest  on  tbe  under- 
standing and  the  eoaaent  of  the  peoples 
niw  way  have  to  underwrite  It  with  thetr 


The  necessity  of  proceeding  by  consulta- 
tion, which  will  be  tedious-  rather  than  by 
Impulaa — and  by  agrccokent.  which  will  often 


be  dIAcult-  -rather  than  imllaterally— Is  tbe 
surcat  guai  anty  tbat  tbe  alliance  will  not 
be  advent)  rotis.  A  solenan  pact  to  walk 
together  is  a  solemn  promise  tbat  no  one 
will  on  his  own  motion  go  off  the  deep  end. 
It  Is  an  « ligament  not  to  be  stampeded 
Into  that  violent  or  precipitate  action, 
against  wfa  ich  Mr.  Churchill,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  contemplating  It,  advised  in  bis 
Boston  speech — apparently  to  the  stirprlse 
and  diaapi  ointment  of  those  who  imagine 
they  can  ajttle  great  affairs  with  a  big  loud 
bang. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapdlis  SUr  of  April  4.  1949: 
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We  Mast  Not  Be  Afraid  of  Cliaaf e— The 
Strength  of  Democracy  Is  Its  Ability  To 
Grow,  To  Use  the  New  and  Reinterpret 
the  Old 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CAUFGRNL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  by 
Raymond  B.  Posdlck.  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  on  April 
3.  1949. 

Mr.  Posdick  retired  last  June  after  13 
years'  service  as  president  and  37  years 
as  trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  Poimdation. 

Raymond  Posdick  has  said  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  for  some  time  now 
only  he  has  said  It  much  better. 

The  article  follows : 

Wt     MUST     NOT     BI     AFKAID     OF     CHANCX TH« 

STSENCTH  OF  D«MOC«ACT  13  ITS  ABXLTrT  TO 
CBOW,  TO  tJSI  THI  UZW  AND  aUNTDlParr  THT 
OLD 

(By  Raymond  B.  Posdick) 

When  the  last  glacier  retreated  northward 
from  what  Is  now  Connecticut,  it  left  behind, 
as  mementoes  of  Its  visit,  great  Iwulders  of 
rock  which  are  now  strewn  lavishly  across 
the  State.  Several  of  them,  as  large  asa 
comcrib  and  many  tons  in  weight,  were  de- 
posited on  my  farm,  and  for  15  years  I  have 
watched  one  of  them  fight  a  losing  battle 
with  an  ash  tree.  The  tree  evidently  started 
In  a  seed  lodged  in  a  tiny  pocket  in  the  top 
of  the  rock.  When  I  first  saw  it,  it  was  a 
sturdy  sapling  that  had  made  for  Itself  a 
comfortable  crevice  for  Its  roots.  Today  its  Ir- 
resistible growth  has  torn  the  massive  rock 
Into  fragments. 

This  is  law  Of  life.  The  futxire  belongs  not 
to  rigid  absolutes,  whether  they  are  primal 
rocks  or  unyielding  social  arrangements,  but 
to  the  thing  that  can  grow,  whether  it  is  a 
tree  or  a  democracy. 

It  is  strange  that  a  principle  as  familiar 
as  this  should  today  need  underscoring,  but 
w«  are  living  In  years  of  uncertainty  and  fear, 
and  fear  induces  a  kind  of  spiritual  astig- 
matism. To  be  sure,  in  our  generation  we 
have  reason  for  our  fears,  and  every  Justifica- 
tion to  resist  the  threat  that  creates  them. 
But  I  am  thinking  of  fear  as  an  evU  in  itself 
and  what  it  does  to  human  emotions  and 
reactions. 

Por  one  thing,  fear  breeds  an  Instinctive 
hostility  to  growth,  because  growth  means 
change,  and  In  anxious  hours  men  tend  to 
cling  to  the  shelter  of  the  present  or  to  put 
their  faith  in  nostalgia  for  the  past.  But 
history's  current  Is  sweeping  us  into  the  fu- 
ture and  we  cannot  stand  stUl,  ncx*  Is  there 
now  any  place  left  to  go  back  to.  The  lUu- 
slon  that  security  can  be  found  in  immo- 
bility, or  that  safety  is  dependent  upon  the 
absence  of  change,  is  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  imbalance  which  plagues  the 
minds  of  men. 

Nothing  is  static  in  this  world,  least  of  all 
otir  ideas.  Values  change  from  age  to  age 
and  the  interpretation  of  one  generation  is 
seldom  the  Interpretation  of  the  next.  Social 
conceptions  must  constantly  t)e  retranslated 
and  re-expressed  in  contemporary  Idiom  to 
accord  with  contemporary  conditions.  Even 
our  conceptions  of  freedom  and  democracy 
are  not  static  principles.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  a  broader  definition  of 
freedom  than  that  which  came  out  of  the 
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BaroltitUm  of  1688.  Jnat  aa  MM  wMmed  the 
fi»adom  of  Magna  Carta. 

Ttiday  tbe  conception  of  freedom  la  once 
again  taking  cm  a  larger  meaning.  Our  gcn- 
aiaaon  ts  thinking  of  tbe  threat  to  freedom 
wMeb  comes  from  poverty  and  Insecurity, 
from  sickness  and  the  alum,  from  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  which  bximan 
beings  cannot  be  free.  In  many  countries. 
Including  our  own.  this  new  conception  of 
freedom  is  struggling  to  make  Itself  articu- 
late, and  trreslstlble  chsnge  tn  older  points  of 
view  Is  taking  place  before  our  eyes. 

Democracy  Is  another  conception  which 
must  also  be  reinterpreted  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  is  government  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  but  its  limits  were 
not  finally  determined  by  the  political  con- 
cepts of  tbe  eighteenth  century.  Rather  It  is 
a  growing,  dynamic  faith,  a  perpetiially 
evolving  adjustment  between  freedom  and 
Justice,  between  individual  rights  and  the 
demands  of  society.  This  adjustment,  how- 
ever, is  never  perfectly  and  finally  attained; 
It  remains  a  problem  which  mankind  must 
solve  again  and  again.  "It  is  provided  in  the 
very  essence  of  things."  said  Walt  Wbitman. 
"that  from  any  fruition  of  success,  no  matter 
what,  shall  come  forth  something  to  make  a 
greater  struggle  necessary." 

Here  again  we  have  a  familiar  concept  to 
which  m»-wt  of  us  would  doubtless  subscribe. 
But  It  neetls  to  be  reemphasized  today  be- 
cause our  current  fear  of  commxinism  is 
driving  some  of  us  to  believe  tha*  change  is 
somehow  subversive,  and  that  anyone  who 
advocates  new  ideas  is  probably  a  fellow 
traveler  who  should  be  watched.  Not  only 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee but  similar  State  committees  and  various 
•elf -appointed  groups  are  creating  a  climate 
of  opinion  definitely  hostile  to  those  who  fall 
to  conform  to  predetermined  standards,  and 
suspicion  is  thrown  on  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  dare  to  think  In  unorthodox 
or  nonconformist  terms. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  John 
Adams'  administration,  there  is  a  risk  today 
In  being  a  liberal  that  has  never  existed  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  Republic.  If  you 
sign  a  petition  to  admit  colored  people  to 
public-housing  developments.  If  ycu  favor 
fair-employment  practices  or  are  concerned 
about  dvU  Uberties.  If  you  fight  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  foreign-bom,  If 
you  oppose  religious  prejudice  and  Jim  Crow- 
Ism.  If  you  sanction  cultural  exchange  with 
foreign  countries,  if  you  altne  yoiuraelf  with 
those  who  are  working  for  more  effective 
labor  unions  or  more  adequate  medical  care. 
If  you  take  any  point  of  view  which  Involves 
the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
tfgpendence  that  all  inen  are  created  equal, 
foo  are  apt  to  be  siispected  In  some  circles  as 
a  knowing  participant  in  the  Communist 
front,  or  at  the  very  least  as  a  witless  dtipe 
of  Moscow's  hypnotic  influences. 

There  Is  hardly  a  progressive  organlaatlon 
or  undertaking  in  the  country  to  which  the 
adjective  "conmiunlstic"  has  not  been  applied 
In  the  last  few  years — from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  water-power  develop- 
ments generally,  all  the  way  to  farmers'  and 
consumers'  coop«-atlves  and  plans  for  rural 
electrlflcation.  Fingers  are  even  pointed  at 
organizations  like  tbe  TMCA.  the  TWCA,  and 
the  dtfunct  Epworth  League.  In  many  States 
teacben  and  college  professors  have  been 
frightened  into  sterile  silence,  and  even  the 
pulpit  has  not  been  free  from  fear. 

The  tragedy  ot  this  business  Is  that  It 
plays  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Conainunisca.  It 
MHitifies  Russia  with  the  process  of  social 
change  at  the  same  time  that  It  limits 
us  to  a  bleak  and  hopeless  status  quo.  It 
concedes  the  Soviet  claim  of  conoam  tor  tbe 
underprivileged  while  It  stlgnatlBM  tbe 
achievement  and  promise  of  demoataay  to- 
ward thu  same  goal.  A  prominent  4aetar. 
head  of  a  State  medical  society,  recently  con- 
temned  the  idea  of  the  broader  distribution 


of  medical  care  on  the  groimda  that  It  was 
being  pushed  by  Soviet  agents  In  this  coun- 
try. 

That  is  the  kind  of  reckless  statement 
which  creates  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
communism.  If  the  Idea  of  making  avail- 
able to  all  the  people  of  our  country  tbe  cur- 
ative techniques  of  modem  medicine  is  com- 
munism, if  communism  has  a  patent  on  the 
Idea,  then  communism  has  something  for  us 
which  we  very  much  want.  But  It  isn't 
ooramunlsm.  It  Is  democracy.  Its  roots  go 
back  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
long  before  Karl  Marx  was  bom.  It  la  a 
translation  Into  social  terms  of  a  concept 
that  was  first  conceived  as  a  political  idea. 
It  is  part  of  our  developing  spiritual  testa- 
ment. It  is  In  line  with  all  that  Is  best  In 
our  tradition  and  hope.  It  is  democracy 
facing  the  responsibilities  of  its  maturity. 

Thoae  frightened  people  who  use  the  word 
communism  so  easily  had  better  reckfJn  with 
its  implications.  There  are  plenty  of  argu- 
ments against  communism.  It  Is  a  facade 
for  a  ruthless  tyranny.  It  Is  a  brutal  hoax 
by  which  millions  of  conftised  and  htingry 
people  are  persuaded  or  coerced  to  tiga 
away  theu^  freedom  in  exchange  for  Utopian 
promises.  But  to  paste  a  label  of  conunu- 
nism  on  the  yearntngi  ot  men  everywhere 
for  a  better  life,  to  cUaaify  aa  subversive 
thoae  goals  of  equaUty  and  human  service 
toward  which  our  democracy  te  moving,  is  to 
concede  to  the  Communists  ail  tbe  best 
arguments  and  make  a  mockery  of  the  faith 
that  sustains  us. 

It  to  undouMaAy  part  of  the  Communist 
strategy  to  mglrtaa  us  into  a  position  which 
seems  to  identify  our  democracy,  not  with 
forward-looking  movements  related  to  the 
hopes  of  men.  but  with  outmoded  patterns 
of  social  thinking.  If  In  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tions. America  could  appear  aa  a  victim  of 
spiritual  paralysis,  frozen  to  the  present, 
deaf  to  the  Impact  of  new  ideas  of  human 
equality  which  are  sweeping  the  world,  it 
wotild  be  an  overriding  victory  for  Soviet 
policy.  That  to  the  pictxire  the  Communists 
are  trying  to  paint  of  ua,  and  that,  unfortu- 
nately, Is  the  picture  that  some  thoughtless 
and  panicky  people  in  this  country  are  try- 
ing, unwittingly,   to  help  them  paint. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  necessity 
which  we  face  in  times  like  these  of  keeping 
tbe  Communists  dear  of  our  Government 
and  rooting  out  treachery  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  Split  loyalties  or  loyalties  that  re- 
spond to  strings  pulled  In  Moscow  cannot  be 
tolerated  In  positions  of  power.  We  must 
know  who  our  enemies  are.  But  this  is  a 
task  requiring  consummate  Judgment  and 
aklll.  If.  In  a  clumsy  attempt  to  exorcise 
evil,  we  proscribe  the  good  as  well,  the  dam- 
age will  be  irreparable.  To  act  aa  if  the  term 
"oooamunlsm"  covers  all  the  plans  and 
dreams  of  men  for  making  this  world  an  in- 
viting home  to  live  In  instead  of  a  place  to 
freeze  and  fight  and  starve  in  Is  no  more  in- 
telligent than  using  a  steam  shovel  to  weed 
a  flower  garden. 

In  our  concern  over  what  communism  may 
do  to  democracy  we  have  overlooked  tbe  dan- 
ger of  what  we  ourselves  majr  do  to  democ- 
racy under  the  stimulus  of  lear  Plghtlng 
flre  with  fire  is  an  easy  but  misieadlng  slo- 
gan which  has  betrayed  more  than  one  cause 
In  tbe  past.  Challenged  by  authorttarlan- 
Ism.  men  b^^  to  build  an  authoritarianism 
of  their  own;  they  tend  to  take  on  the  mood 
and  techniques  of  their  opponents;  they  an- 
swer heresy -hunting  with  heresy-hunting: 
they  bec<xne  like  tbe  thing  they  fight.  That 
to  what  fear  does  to  people.  If  the  tactics 
of  the  SovieU  succeed  In  inducing  ua  to 
try  to  stamp  out  dissent  and  to  measure 
loyalty  by  conformity,  if  they  scare  tw  Into 
a  denial  of  our  historic  goals,  then  they  have 
maneuvered  us  into  retreating  from  the  field 
bafore  tbe  battle  has  even  begun. 

If  democracy  means  anything  at  all  it 
means  the  promise  of  growth.     Democracy 


Is  not  a  finished  project;  we  are  engaged  tn 

building  it.  There  is  no  blueprint  which 
covers  all  the  contingencies  that  may  arise, 
or  the  new  ideas  and  patterns  that  may  b« 
developed  In  tbe  future.  Tbere  is  no  final 
and  absolute  form  of  democracy  which  baa 
been  handed  down  from  some  political  Slnal. 
We  have  no  Karl  Marx  In  our  past.  Democ- 
racy Is  a  method  of  evolution,  a  maturing 
way  of  living,  a  conception  of  human  rela- 
tions rooted  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
Individual  and  inspired  by  the  de\  eloping  idea 
of  freedom. 

This  ts  what  our  democracy  has  always 
meant.  We  have  given  it  its  pre-eminent 
place  in  the  world  because  we  have  welcomed 
diversity  of  opinion,  because  there  has  been 
no  fixed  creed  to  which  our  citizens  have 
had  to  subscribe,  no  Siberia  for  our  Intellec- 
tual and  q)lrltual  nonconformists.  Our  na- 
tional life  has  been  healthy  and  vigorous  be- 
cause dissenters  have  been  encouraged  to 
think  critically  of  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  order  In  which  we  live. 

Indeed,  as  we  look  back  on  our  history  we 
realize  that  the  periods  when  we  rose  to 
moral  greatness  were  perloda  of  nonconform- 
ity— when  Thoreau  wrote  his  essay  on  civil 
disobedience;  when  Seward  appealed  to  tbe 
country  with  his  revolutionary  thesis:  "There 
is  a  law  higher  than  the  Constitution";  when 
Theodore  Parker  from  his  pulpit  in  Boston 
denounced  the  iniquity  of  our  war  on  Mexico 
In  words  that  burned  their  way  into  tbe 
conscience  of  the  Nation.  "If  there  to  any 
fixed  star  In  our  constitutional  constella- 
tion." said  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Bar- 
nette  flag-salute  case  In  1943,  "it  to  that  no 
official,  high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what 
shall  be  orthodox  in  politics,  nationalism, 
religion,  or  other  matters  of  opinion,  or  force 
citizens  to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith 
therein." 

It  to  thto  kind  of  tolerance  and  adapta- 
bility that  makes  the  evolving  will  of  the 
people  effective  In  reaching  new  definitions 
of  liberty  and  equaUty.  It  is  this  philosophy 
of  growth  tbat  gives  us  assurance  m  the  pcas- 
ent  crisis.  The  only  adequate  way  to  answer 
the  challenge  of  communism  to  to  contlmw 
the  bxiUdtng  of  an  economic  and  social  tya- 
tem  whose  concrete  results  in  terms  of  the 
welfare  of  mankind  will  far  outstrip  any- 
thing that  communtom  can  even  promtoe. 
Democracy  thus  Interpreted  as  a  poaltlve 
force  can  creaw  new  hopes  and  new  initia- 
tives in  human  life  and  can  capture  the 
Imagination  of  the  world. 

Here  to  a  faith  worth  fighting  for.  Stalin 
boasts  of  hte  "new  order."  We  have  a  new 
order,  too,  based  on  the  capacity  of  each 
generation  to  experience  what  Lincoln  called 
"a  new  birth  of  freedom."  The  Communists 
extol  the  youth  and  virility  of  totalitarian- 
ism. In  the  evoluUon  of  democracy  we  have 
a  world  that  to  perpetually  young. 

I  started  by  saying  that  the  future  belongs 
to  the  thing  that  can  grow;  a  tre^  can  de- 
molish a  rock.  In  spite  of  the  present  Im- 
petus of  Its  revolutionary  program,  commun- 
ism, by  encasing  itself  in  an  Ironclad  ortho- 
doxy, to  sealing  Its  own  ultimate  doom. 
Whether  the  field  to  science  or  economics  or 
literature  or  art  or  music,  the  Kremlin  has 
circumscribed  it  with  an  adamantine  author- 
itarianism. The  conformtot  reaction  which 
holds  the  InteUectual  and  humanistic  life  of 
Russia  In  a  vtoellke  grip  can  end  only  by 
strangling  the  vitality  of  the  system  it  seeks 
to  preserve. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  there  can  be  no 
flowering  of  the  human  spirit;  it  withers  and 
dies  from  suffocation.  The  Communtota  are 
fighting  against  the  laws  of  nature.  In  their 
fanaticism  they  have  forgotten,  if  they  efer 
knew,  that  stagnation  and  death  await  idaaa 
as  weU  as  social  and  economic  arrangements 
which  have  lost  their  power  to  grow.  They 
taunt  us  for  being  the  supporters  of  a  cnun- 
bllng  status  quo.  but  it  to  they  who  are  look- 
ing backward,  they  who  are  trying  to  buUd 
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•  sUtiM  quo  far  mora  rltld  ftnd  ftbM>lut« 
tlian  Mifttmic  Um  world  has  vnr  Mcn.  It  is 
tlwy  wlK>  WQOkt  put  hUmUra  on  men  snd 
MUbl'sh  bouadMlM  beyond  wblch  Uimm  and 
tfrMB*  tball  not  b«  aUowad  to  fo. 

Ftoor  bundre<}  jmn  aCD  OalUao  diook  the 
tMrtd  «Ub  the  qoHCkm:  "Who  Is  willing 
to  set  limits  to  the  bumsn  Intellect?"  W«U. 
t>»  CommunlsU  are  not  only  willing  to  do 
K.  tbey  sre  sttemptlng  to  do  It:  and  In  that 
■tMa^C  which  fllss  in  the  face  of  bistor; 
Ito  tiM  ssedi  ot  thsir  own  ultimate  dialn- 
tscnttem. 

There  Is  no  fxzture  for  such  a  tjsteok,  any 
More  than  there  Is  a  futtire  for  a  rock 
•mmded  by  a  glader.  Ultimately  the  trre- 
iSMlbte  power  of  a  thing  that  can  grow  will 
shatter  it  That  is  why  democracy,  rightly 
mterpreted.  U  the  last  best  hope  of  earth. 
n  Is  rooted  in  the  prtnetple  at  growth:  It  u 
a^BptsTrlf  to  new  eooespu  ot  social  J\istlce. 
It  to  built,  not  on  a  fixed  creed  or  on  a  sys- 
tam  of  regimented  Ideaj,  but  on  the  stire 
knowted^c  that  frontiers  are  never  station- 
ary, that  the  thrust  of  events  Is  steadily 
forward,  that  tiiere  are  no  privileged  Ideas 
around  which  BMglc  circles  can  be  drawn 
to '  protect  tlHK  from  competition.  It  is 
only  fi ■sman  who  dare  to  think.  And  it 
li  <mt7  tkroagh  free  thought,  freely  expressed 
tbmt  ttaa  soul  of  s  people  can  be  kept  alive. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  porMSTLvajna 
Dl  TIB  BOUSE  O?  REPBSBSMTATIW 

Thurtdat  April  7.  1949 

Ur.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMTe  to  extcoi  my  remarlu  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicotD.  I  arise  to  protest 
the  injustice  that  has  been  done  the  great 
8Ute  of  IClaslaaippI  bf  the  proponenu 
of  Federal  aid  to  atfocstlon.    They  have 

,  pointed  out  that  the  Macnolla 

to  the  most  backward  of  all  the 
__  iB  aducatkinal  opportunities  and 
I  am  deMffhted  to  be  able  to  call  to  their 
attention  the  arUcJe  enUtled  "CoUeges 
for  All."  which  appears  in  the  Pathfinder 
Hews  magaaine  for  AprU  6.  It  woiUd 
seem  from  the  facts  therein  set  forth 
tbftC  amas  of  those  who  have  t)een  hold- 
tat  IfiHtoslppi  up  as  a  horrible  example 
ahouid  mind  their  words  and  Incidentally 
ciaewbere  for  justification  for  sad- 
tbo  nUion  with  a  program  of  fed- 
erally soMdtaed  education. 
CouLaaaa  roa  All 
It  Is  alaoet  an  axloas  among  American  edu- 
cators that  ****-*— *rr*  >*  *^  ^*  bottoaa  ot 
the  edt»eatk»al  ladder.  In  most  catsgortaa. 
It  Is.  But  in  one  vltsl  educational  field  Mls- 
aiaalppi  leads  the  nation. 

*Mlmtmtppl."  says  Dr.  Jesse  Bogus,  sscre- 
twy  9t  the  AinarfteaB  Aaaaelatlcn  of  Junior 
OOltofM.  "has  tfet  oaly  raal  State- wide  system 
«(  community  uuDifM  Is  ABMflca." 

•  United  Stataa  sdneatoe*  may  rub  their 

Is  dls^iief.     But  there  stands  the  fact. 

a  MlMlBimii  la  the  State  divided  into 

wtth   a  MHUBUnlty   college   to   each 
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>oth  public  and  private  institu- 

United  States  total  stands  at  651 

1th  more  than  SOO.OOO  stu- 

as  recently  as  1031,  there  were 

only  74.000  students.     In  sheer 

States  higher  education  has 

like  It. 

community  college?     Basically. 

and  sophomore  years  of 

<  xastically  cut  rates. 

very  low,  sometimes  trifling.    In 

is  free.    Where  students  live  on 

is.   in   dormitories  like   those 

college — and  eat  in  a  common 

the  cost  of  board  and  room  is 

cheap.    In  Mississippi  It  Is  about 

:  total  costs  do  not  exceed  9225 

i  college  year. 
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disclosed   thst  46  percent  of 
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fr«e.  or  costing  little,  they  receive 

( t  students  who  cannot  afford  tl^e 

,600  a  year  necessary  for  all  ex- 

Tvy  League"  eoUsgss. 

both   academic   and   voea- 
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I  Dd  most  Important  of  all.  corn- 
are  designed  to  serve  their 
They   keep   boys   and   girls    in 
habitat,  training  them  for  their 
eithin  the  geographical  orbit  In 

were  bora  and  reared. 

:he  heart  of  Mississippi.  16  miles 

the  Stste  capital,  is  Hlndd 

ege.  a  typical  community  college. 

In    1917  as  an   agricultural   hlRh 

added  the  first  year  of  college 

the  same  year  it  dropped  the 

high  school. 

war*  poor.    Commuting  from 

was  Impossible.    So  dormitories 

Meals  were  served  in  a  common 

A  farm  was  part  of  the  college: 

I  adudes    more    than    a    thousand 
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Hinds  dropped  the  second  year  of 
added  a  second  year  of  college. 
,  had  bis  choice  of  a  vocational 
education  course.    Those  taking 
vocatlinsl  course,  however,  also  had  to 
academic   subjects.     No   student 
was    allowdd    to   avoid   Bngllsh.    history,   or 
civics. 

Many 
added, 
auto 
Ing 
der  repair 

Hinds' 
Lendon. 
the 
dent 
dent 
barbers 
bers 


vocational   courses  have  been 
they    cover    barbering.   radio, 
,  refrl^ration.  air  condltlon- 
electrfclty.  woodworking,  body  and  fen- 
and  machine  shop  work, 
piesldent.  stocky,  genial  George  Mc- 
to  fit  the  vocational  courses  to 
it  the  eommunlty.    Before  a  stu- 
qp  training  in  barbering,  Preel- 
consults  the  CIO  and  AFL 
u^ons  stMUt  the  need  for  more  bar- 
he  trim  to  adjust  the  number  of 
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students  taking  the  barbering  course  to  what 
the  trade  will  absorb. 

Only  about  half  Hinds'  500  students  are 
taking  vocational  courses.  The  rest  are  pur- 
suing either  the  college  preparatory  or  the 
"terminal"  course. 

FLOWIWC    SCHOLAHS 

The  low  cost  of  living  at  Hinds,  as  at  most 
community  colleges,  astonishes  visitors. 
Food,  for  example,  averages  about  23  cents  a 
meal  The  1,000-acre  farm,  always  produc- 
ing, helps  to  explain  that.  Each  student 
donates  1  day  of  work  a  month  to  the  college. 
Most  of  this  is  done  on  the  farm.  Tremen- 
doiu  quantities  of  food  are  canned. 

Not  far  from  the  dormitories  and  recitation 
halls  Is  the  meal-processing  plant,  with  its 
cold-storage  loclcer.  The  community  lias  a 
stake  in  this.  For  small  fees,  farmers  and 
citizens  from  the  whole  county  store  their 
froaen  meat  In  It.  There  is  a  curloios  story 
back  of  this  plant.  When  it  was  built  it  was 
privately  owned.  But  the  owners  didn't 
know  enough  about  meat  storage  to  run  It 
successfully.  They  failed.  Similar  plants 
had  failed  in  Bliaslssippl.  for  lack  of  technical 
know-how.  President  McLendon  decided  to 
take  tt  over,  teach  students  these  skills.  Now 
It  shows  a  profit. 

Hinds'  32  faculty  members  live  on  the 
campus.  Their  board  and  room  Is  free,  the 
bulk  of  their  salary  clear.  Thus,  a  $3,500 
salary  at  Hinds  goes  fiirther  than  $OJXX)  in 
Chicago  or  Washington. 

rax  roDoca 

Almost  a  fotirth  of  the  students  work  their 
way  through  school.  When  times  are  bad. 
some  studenU  bring,  as  part-payment  of 
their  fees,  sacks  of  potatoes,  Jiogs  of  molnsses. 
hay  by  the  ton.  These  are  credited  to  their 
accounts  and  help  to  cut  down  expenses. 

There  Is  no  mystery  about  Mississippi's 
leadership.  It  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
agricultural  high  school  boarding  system. 
But,  as  a  college  system,  it  might  have  bogged 
down  but  for  ons  man.  He  is  Knox  Broom, 
former  SUte  supervisor  of  public  Junior  eel- 
Isgss.  It  was  ths  slow -spoken,  methodical 
Broom  who  defied  politicians,  aroused  citi- 
zens to  the  need  of  keeping  the  State '«  com- 
munity colleges  out  of  politics,  and  spaced 
to  prevent  overlapping  and  competing. 

Cooperation  from  Mississippi  Governors 
and  Members  of  Congress  In  recent  years  has 
been  100  percent.  Two  of  Mississippi's  pres- 
ent Congressmen.  John  Bkix  Woxiams  and 
AxTHTJS  WntsTXAO,  STe  Junior  college  grad- 
uates. 

Mississippi's  Broom  puts  it  this  way: 
"Parents  know  that  boys  and  girls  going 
away  from  home  often  make  little  progress 
the  first  2  years.  Most  college  freshmen  are 
too  young  to  be  away  from  home.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  orient  themselves.  The 
community  college  Is  smaller,  with  leas  caste. 
There  Is  more  direct  contact  between  stu- 
dents and  faciilty,  and  between  both  and 
parents.  Result:  a  maximum  gain  at  a 
minimum  cost. " 

Obviously,  it  takes  more  tlian  a  campus 
and  dormitories  and  recitation  halls  to 
make  a  college.  There  are  intangible  and 
psychological  factors.  In  most  conununity 
colleges,  for  one  thing,  there  Is  a  definite 
religious  atmosphere.  Churches  txDrder  the 
campiXB.  Lectures  on  various  phases  of  reli- 
gion are  more  widely  attended  than  at  the 
big  universities. 

At  Hinds,  music  and  theatrical  groups  are 
part  of  the  college  life.  Sports  of  all  kinds 
are  encouraged,  particularly  football,  base- 
ball, and  basketball.  Most  of  the  college 
paper,  The  Hlndsonlan.  Is  devoted  to  sports. 
But  It  enthusiastically  reports  classroom 
techniques  as  well.  When  Dean  M.  P  Her- 
ring installed  a  machine  which  tested  read- 
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lag    ability — a    tacblstoscope — the    student 
paper  challenged  students  to  try  It. 

The  device,  bought  for  remedial  reading 
eoxirses.  soon  became  a  cento-  of  campus  In- 
taraaa.  Daali^ned  to  increase  reading  speed, 
K  Saahaa  words.  sent.ences,  or  figures  on  a 
aeraen  for  a  period  of  time  ranging  from  1 
aaeond  to  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second. 
What  might  go  unnoticed  at  a  big  State  un- 
iversity becomes  a  real  educational  aid  in 
the  more  intimate  atmosphere  of  a  commu- 
nity coUaga. 

To  Binds,  as  to  America's  other  commu- 
nity colleges.  Industry  and  business  are  Xxim- 
ing  for  workers.  The  cry  is  not  for  men 
trained  in  the  professions,  but  for  men  and 
women  with  some  college  or  some  semi- 
professional  training. 

In  the  Nation  at  large,  too,  there  is  grow- 
ing emphasis  on  the  need  for  more  general 
education  for  good  citizenship.  Last  year 
the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Ed- 
ucation recommended  the  universal  exten- 
sion of  education  2  years  beyond  high  school. 
This  Is  precisely  the  field  of  the  community 
college.  

K\'ZaT>IAN'S    SHXXPBKHf 

IncldentaUy.  the  Commission  foresees 
the  two  added  years  of  schooling  as  the  right 
of  all  those  who  want  It,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic stattis.  In  otler  words,  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  the  free  public  high  school 
eventtially  may  be  followed — on  a  national 
scale — by  the  free  community  college. 

Some  community  colleges  are  wholly  State- 
financed,  others  supported  entirely  l»y  tha 
dty.  the  cotmty,  or  the  dlstrict- 

Bacardless  of  the  method  of  flnanetng, 
luuwa>li.  the  community  college  is  fast  be- 
aoortag  a  ooUage  for  everybody.  It  la  aervlng 
a  aopw  and  economic  need  the  Nation  over. 
In  a  vwy  real  senaa  It  ts  "tha  poor  mans  col- 
lege." la  Mew  Tort  State.  Awjdate  Com- 
mlaalnnar  of  Sdticatlon  Cayce  Morrtaon  baa 
set  the  hlghaat  goal  of  aU.  "We  envision."  he 
said,  -a  community  ooUega  wlthm  26  miles 
of  every  home." 


people   toward   the   dtlaens   ot   Oklahoma: 
Row,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bp  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Ofdahoma  {the  house  of  representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  we  expreas  to  the 
French  people  the  gratitude  and  genuine 
friendship  which  Oklahomans  have,  and  will 
continue  to  have  through  all  the  years,  for 
the  people  of  France,  and  here  record  an  ar- 
dent hope  that  the  faithful  and  unbroken 
friendship  which  has  been  maintained  from 
the  days  of  the  American  Revolution  to  this 
hour  will  be  continued:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  true  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  the  French  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  transmittal  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment: a  copy  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  a  copy  be  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  a  copy  to  each  Member  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  In  Congress. 


Apprtdation  for  the  Merd  Traia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or  OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  7.  1949 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exteifti  my  ire- 
msrto.  I  wish  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rbcord  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11 
of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  as  adopted 
by  the  Oklahoma  Senate  on  March  3, 
1949.  and  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Oklahoma  on  March  8,  1949.  I 
think  this  resolution  Is  highly  appro- 
priate and  I  Join  wholeheartedly  In  con- 
curring in  the  sentiment  expressed 
therein. 

A  resolution  of  appreciation  to  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  France  for  their  kindly  ex- 
pression of  friendship  as  exemplified  by 
the  sending  to  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
the  Mercl  Car 

Wharaas  the  French  Mercl  Car  transmitted 
to  Oklahoma  by  the  people  of  France  aa  a 
to^en  of  appreciation  of  the  gilts  of  wheat  by 
the  farmers  and  other  good  citizens  of  Okla- 
homa has  been  received  with  appropriate 
ceremony  at  the  Capitol  BuUdlng  in  C*la- 
homa  City.  February  18,  1949;  and 

Whexaaa  wa  find  In  this  exhibit  remarkable 
tokens  at  laniflm  and  love  of  the  French 


Two  Editorials  on  CVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHIIICTON 

Of  THE  HOU8B  OP  BKPRBSENTATIVKS. 

Thursday,  AprU  7,  1949 

Mr.  MTTCHEIl*  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  R»c- 
o«D,  I  Include  the  following  two  editorials 
from  the  Prosser  Record-Bulletin,  of 
Proseer.  Wash.,  relative  to  the  CVA.  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  it: 

owsmacunvB 
Laat  «Mk,  ovar  at  Saattle.  was  held  a  matt- 
ing of  Cha  ao-callad  Wortbwast  Power  De- 
velopment Association,  organlcad  for  the  pur- 
poaa  of  oppoalng   the   astabllahmant   of    a 

CVA. 

Prammant  on  tha  program  was  a  Oen. 
Thomaa  M.  Bobbins,  retired,  who  came  up 
all  tha  way  from  Portland  to  urge  that  the 
praaont  agencies  be  continued.  Of  course 
he  meant  the  Army  engineers. 

Now  we  have  no  criticism  of  the  efficiency 
at  the  Army  engineers  nor  of  the  two  or 
three  thousand  civUlan  engineers  they  em- 
ploy to  do  the  bulk  of  their  work.  Our  criti- 
cism is  rather  one  of  technique. 

The  record  is  illuminating.  

For  perhaps  a  hundred  years  the  Army 
englneora  have  been  trying  to  harness  the 
lower  MlmlBBlppl  but,  repeatedly,  floods  have 
devastated  vast  areas  in  that  part  of  the 
valley.  If  anything,  the  floods  sre  getting 
worse. 

Contrast  to  this  the  work  of  the  TVA  engi- 
neers In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  In  a  period 
of  10  years  they  tamed  both  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Cumberland  Rivers,  two  of  the  worst 
troublemakers  In  America.  They  were  for- 
ever going  on  the  rampage  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  sources  He  In  regions  hav- 
ing an  annual  rainfall  of  up  to  80  Inches. 
Those  rivers  were  tearing  the  guts  out  of 
those  valleys,  leaving  nothing  but  eroded 
sou  and  ruined  hopes  behind.  But  all  of 
this  has  been  changed.  It  Is  even  asserted 
^a^m*:  the  control  of  these  rtvers  lowers  the 
floodtlde  on  the  lower  Mississippi  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Incliea. 

In  other  words,  due  to  the  work  of  the 
TVA  engineers,  the  Army  engineers  do  not 
have  to  run  so  often  from  floods  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, nor  do  they  have  to  run  so  far  nor 
so  faat. 


BeaUy.  General,  you  boys  ought  to  be  mora 
appreciative. 

a   TBUUBLB    tSSPOHSOnUTT 

In  Tuesday's  Issue  of  rJie  Yakima  RepubJle 
appears  an  interesting  editorial  under  tlie 
caption  "The  CVA  stumped. "  On  the  whole 
the  editorial  supports  the  formation  of  such 
an  agency  in  a  fair  and  unemotional  man- 
ner pointing  out  that  proponents  of  the 
CVA  have  execellent  arguments  in  behalf  of 
this  administrative  reform. 

What  seems  to  bother  the  Republic  especi- 
ally is  the  fear  that  the  long  and  beneficial 
experience  and  contribution  of  the  existing 
Federal  agencies  Is  to  be  set  aside. 

There  Is  merit  in  this  question  but  not  so 
serious  as  to  stump  anybody. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  private  engi- 
neers the  Department  of  the  Interior  em- 
ploys, temporarily,  when  It  tackles  an  espe- 
cially Important  job.  but  Harold  Ickes.  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  states  In  a  recent 
article  that  the  Army  has  about  400  engi- 
neers engaged  In  development  work  but  that 
It  employs  from  3.500  to  8.000  private  engi- 
neers to  do  the  bulk  of  the  engineering. 

Evidently  there  Is  an  enormous  personnel 
of  private  engineers  who  are  employed  by 
these  agencies.  The  skills  and  experience 
these  men  possess  need  not  and  should  not 
be  lost.  Were  a  CVA  administration  estab- 
lished every  one  of  these  trained  experts 
could  start  working  for  the  new  agency  with 
a  knowledge  that  at  long  last  their  dreams 
would  come  true  Instead  of  remaining  in- 
deflnitely  upon  their  drawing  boards.  In  ad- 
dition, such  a  law  should  provide  that  a  leave 
of  absence  from  all  other  Federal  agencies 
could  be  granted  these  experienced  Federal 
experta  to  shift  over  temporarily  to  the  CVA. 
But  this  Is  not  all.  A  CVA  law  should 
require  thst  other  agencies  turn  ovar  to  the 
CVA  all  surveys,  maps,  drawings,  sttidlsa. 
and  sstimstcs  that  have  previously  been 
made.  We  have  in  mind  ai^MlaUy  Um  Anay 
aog  report  and  tha  DapartnciK  at  tbe  Inte- 
rlor  teport  of  400  pages  laaoad  a  year  ago. 

Thma  raporta  repraamt  aeparate  surveys 
and  studlaa.  Since  they  lariely  duplicate 
each  other  they  alao  rapraaent  a  wasu  rtm- 
nlng  Into  millions  of  dollars.  To  teU  to  use 
tbaae  surveys  would  be  inexcusable  and  tsda- 

An  opportunity  of  limitless 
presents  Itself  to  the  people  of  the 
west.  Never  before  In  history  has  a  Con- 
gress led  by  the  President  bean  In  such  a 
favorable  mood  to  engage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  Columbia  watershed.  Yet 
In  a  large  measure  It  Is  entirely  jKJSslble  that 
the  people  In  this  area  will  get  to  squabbling 
and  defeat  It.  In  fact  they  are  disputing 
the  Issue  today. 

A  terrible  responslblUty  rests  upon  the  op- 
ponents of  a  CVA.  The  leaders  In  the  North- 
west, especially  the  newspapers,  should  pon- 
der long  and  hard  as  to  whether  they  want 
to  go  down  In  history  as  among  the  saboteurs 
of  the  greatest  opportunity  that  ever  has, 
or  ever  will,  knock  at  our  door. 


Veterans'  Hospital  at  West  Havea,  Cobb. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

OF  coKWcncvr 

Of  THE  HOUHB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Thursday,  AprU  7,  1949 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscx>so,  I  insert  herewith  a  resolution 
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at  the  General  AsMfnbly  of  th«  8Ut« 
of  Connecticut: 

OTATi  or  Comnwencvr. 
AcMlMd  hf  thui 


ThM* 
been  poat^Mwd 


emam  at 
frw«r  uMI 


p^ojacu.   vlMM  waalrvcUoo   bM 

iinM  tto  Mrty  tMrtlM.  Ant 

mUmm  and  tbm  b«- 

tRcttMle  wboou.  hiciiwsyt. 

•jtuma,  batplt»l«.  and  other 

I  ni  won^-^nuia  RuMie  work*. 


ol  the  tuu  if  Oon> 
•  Onlted 
•  itiMfMitf 
•f  tM.  Mitf  ihtn  ave  ••• 
•ran*  of  all  wan 

tli  ChmmMMM  n—r»M  t> 

pa7«1iMtrtM  •«  llortJiMiiMrtoM.  MMa  :  antf 

Wh««M  «IM  Moover  OMMntaekm.  whirh 
«e(arMM  to  •  pnman  iwMW'fcilHf  irf  Mm 
ruirti  ogfimam  tMiliM  fMtiMiM  pmm 

•Mf  MMNlf  VHIMI  MM  tlM*  af  OMMMIK 


{*. 


M  HM.  U»a«w»*e,  IM  M 

fMi  Me  AeiMM  M  Uie  Q»Mf\ 

riMMWnii  thai  iIm  PrMtd«n(  >•(  iha  OMlMl 
mift.  Mm  Admintotrataf  uf  VaiaraM,  MM 
■■■«««•  aad  Oiimi— nil  froM  Canneetleui 
aMi  MM  fliMirmM  el  tlM  Moum  tnd  ScMte 

IttMt  SMTt  tiMlv  tn* 
•Carte  to  iCMMMta 
itt  ojwilin  of  tbe 
pitat  m  Wm«  ■•«•■.  OUM 

Otvan  under  my  MmmI  aad  tte  Mftl  of  tha 
•Ute.  thia  nih  day  of  llareb.  in  the  yrer  of 
Lord  i»4». 

Cxaene  Bowua. 

Oopemor. 
WtMiracB   McDoHAL*. 

Secretary. 


Hare  We  •  Kt$rnt  Sbelf  of  Public 
Works? 


a  afitftm 

■■MiSd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or  nxiMota 
W  THX  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITID  STATES 

Friday.  April  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou)  the  thought- 
ful address  on  the  subject  Have  We  a 
ire  Shelf  of  Public  Works?  delivered 
10.  19^*9.  m  Chicago,  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Philip  B.  Ftemliir  Admitustrator  of  the 
f^dcrftl  Wofto  Agency,  together  with  a 
brirf  foreword  of  my  own. 

ThtBn  boioc  no  obiecUon.  the  foreword 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
l_i  the  RacoM.  as  follows: 

^CmtWOt*  *t   WON.  TkXTL  B.  0OOQIA9,  OT 

nxiMoa 
Ki^j  a«a.  PtiUip  B.  Fleming.  Admlntatrator 
d  tta»  IMaral  Wocka  Agency,  on  March  10 
<H!lTtrtil  an  a^ktoaaa  betora  the  Chicago 
Bmldm«  OoBfrcaa  tn  which  be  dlaowatd  the 
Dead  for  a  raaerva  daalf  of  public  worfea. 
naarty  e^ery  eommuntty  tn  tba  aotmtry 
iMproaad  and  enlarfad  pub- 
,  iDT  tta  eitiaena. 


^      aU  rural    m4 
MM      aMMiitii    t  u 


r  puMle  work*  baa  reaebad 

ofM4.000.MO.000. 

faettltlaa  are  uUtgruwn  aad  Of  ln« 

«4paelty  to  meat  immadlaM  raqulre* 

MtMoU.  (or  inataaea,  art  oft- 

tn  ■nma  oaaaa,  unaafe.    Nearly 

urban   araaa  naad   additional 

If  tlM  iMaltb  of  MM  Matkm  to  to 


into 


Tha  OMJpllWI  Of  Mm  right  MMO  la  ewlni 

a  raft  OOMlllMilmi  pfngffifll  Of  mibtle 

Mi  M  on  the  Inter Mrrf  MOM  of  tc"- 

MM   aogUl  faetora.    AMM  *^  *'* 


Moa  M«^« 


iMir  p(M  a  M  MlVMiaa 
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foiMa 


faata,  an4 

BtartU  w 


MavB  wa 

iMy  Ma] 

tr4tor, 

Thare 
that  tba 
tha  I 

that  tha 
baa  raoeMad 

OOO.OOO.OC  ) 
State  anc 
000— escl  idlng 


add  to 

Whan 
against  I; 
tlon — 14 


tfa» 


thit 
next  25 
fact  It  is 
naad  achiwls 
tkm  |vo|ects. 
long  list 
Theae 
growing 
remembe  ■ 
tion  was 


tha  war 
lowing 

to  the 
Teterans 
struct 
This 


creatad 
tion. 
accept 
lower 
bMrUog 
to 


tilts 


ct  n 


But 
naeda 
or  that 
of  pabU< 
tranalatad 
Nor  does 
structloi 
quacy  at 

Bafcra  paaalng 


try  to 
enca, 
agree  upbn 


. lilt...    .t.ii 


Miiwiea  tdeif  •live  *»iA  |»r*Hafa4 


for  PMoval  UNHM  tu  atwiolata  ad^ 
%M  been  damunatralad  by 


of    tha 
thaaa  faota, 


flamlag'a 


boaatf 


b  BOHMO  iM«Lr  or  rvatic  woaxsf 
Oan    PbUlp  B.  riemlng,  A48UbU« 
Federal  Worka  Aganay) 
no  naad  to  ramlnd  this  an 
lople  wblab  I  hava  cboaaB 

..r laatto*.    Wa  all  know 

j  naad  for  public  worka 

a  figure  well  tn  excaaa  of  •64.- 
3ome  eatlmatea  put  the  need  for 
local  public  works  at  •100.000.000.- 
,  Federal  pro)acu.  which  would 
total  of  naada. 
Igurea  of   this  magnitude   are   set 
.  jt  year's  volume  of  public  construc- 
!^,000,000 — they  would  seem  to  in- 
enormous    reserve,    a    backlog   of 
could  hardly  be  met  within  the 
tears.    The  need  la  real  enough.  In 
urgent  In  many  communities.     We 
highways,  hoepltals.  conserra- 
sewer  and  water  lines  and  a 
Qf  other  public  worka. 
leeds  have  been  accumulating  and 
for  nearly  two  decades.     You  will 
that  this  type  of  public  construe - 
largely  postponed  throughout  the 
to  divert  men   and   materials  to 
iffttt;  it  was  postponed  again  fol- 
V  7-day  to  direct  men  and  materials 
instruction  of  housing  for  retiamed 
and  to  provide  the  means  to  con- 

Indxistrlal  facilities, 
olonged    postponement,    plus    in- 
populatlon  and  sizable  migrations, 
present  need  for  public  construe- 
much    is    clear.     Whether    you 
figure    of    •100.000.000.000    or   a 
no  one  will  deny  that  the 
of    legitimate,    worth-while    public 
auge. 

obvious  fact  does  not  prove  that 
ba  translated  into  construction 
ire  hava  an  adequate  reserve  shelf 
worka.     KXistlng  needs  cannot  be 
_  Into  plana  or  projects  by  wishes. 
such  a  huge  resarvolr  of  public  con- 
needs  enable  us  to  gage  the  ade- 
otir  praaaat  ahalf  of  public  works. 
_  JUdBBMnt,  pro  or  con.  let  us 
up  a  more  definite  frame  of  refer- 
some   bench  marks  wa  can  ail 
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Wm  aoaoipla,  whan  X  apaak  of  a  raaarva 
abatt  eg  pubUe  works.  I  aaaan  oonstruetlon 
'    ^     '       VbMH   blueprints   hava   baaa 

tha  bail  aatimataa  which  X  bOfO 

tolal  soma  •4.M0.O0O.O0O  for  loaol.  I 

aad  Fadaral  pro)a«ts.  Accordlnfl  to  mtt 
■Mda  by  tha  Fadaral  Worha  Aganay,  that  total 
inaHMlaa  abeuft  oao  bttUoa  tm  Suta  projacu 
btMfrttolMI  «Mar Mm  ttinmrn  jianntng  pro- 
pMn  flUMla  poMtMo  bf  title  t  of  tba  War 
MoMllaation  aad  ■aianrarsion  Aat  of  1M4. 
As  you  know,  title  V  permitted  tba  rWA  to 
advance  •Od.OOOJXM)  to  Htate  and  local  govern - 
menu  la  MM  form  of  rrpiqfOMo  loans  to  help 
theea  sgmelaa  prapara  bliwprlata  of  worth- 
while piibllfl  worka, 

We  »Btim«t,e  that  plannlni  aarriad  on  bf 
OtstM  and  ritles  without  Fedaral  aaaiataoeo 
haa  mMM  omMMT  $mtMO,(m  to  Mm  Itoi  of 
bioooHbtoOiiMlo  worCr  Cowfiilof  bjwa. 

alW  lof  hiahway<i  smwnnf  *n  elntMe*  fgfV,' 
JM  Mid  Hrlna  f he  t»,fej  9*9i^';*;ni  r^afti 
lilil  W  atfttt^^'mn'tilr  NJWfiit^OOO. 
IIM  fat-  -'"^  ..timata  »h^  taltM  of 

•tXf 

♦aaMjt* 
,   .  ■tgfe  MilN''  aimI'-  ' ii(.i>ii 

pratii-  -toliltaa*  MiM«,,.u.ii.»i 

III  It  may  i"*  '<♦*''*  '♦• 

p*-,^...  »...*..*  W""H  ,...>        ■  *Hh  tl»a 

ardarty  aooatrut'i  ueaa  P»'<'|«>'|-* 

On  that  aaaumcH "^  ms  add  in*  Budgsl 

■uraaiis  astimata  to  our  Stata-luaal  ahalf, 
maklnii  a  graml  total  of  94  AOO  000,000. 

Maaaiirad  agaiiiat  the  aiilatina  naad  (or  pub* 
IK)  works  that  sbalf  looks  pitifully  small,  Tha 
ffation  aouM  apand  twloa  that  aum  on  school 
aonN9ioMo»  m  o»  aawora  and  walarworka 
wniH««  f^y  OMOtteif  our  naada  la  aither 
aalaffory.  It  wotUd  raqiUra  about  ••.AOU.OOO.- 
000  to  construct  the  hoapltals  wa  need. 

Of  course,  none  of  thaaa  demands  can  or 
wUl  ba  mat  la  a  single  year,  but  they  do  rep- 
raaant  goals  wall  worth  pUnnmg  for. 

I  would  like  to  enlarge  a  bit  on  tha  need 
for  more  school  facilities.  During  the  period 
from  1930  to  1940  tha  volume  of  school-build- 
ing construction  averaged  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  tha  volume  during  the  previous 
decade.  From  1940  on,  the  average  annual 
rate  of  public-school  construction  was  about 
one-fourth  the  average  yearly  volume  during 
the  twenties. 

At  the  same  time  the  annual  birth  rate  In 
this  country  climbed  from  a  prewar  average 
of  less  than  2.500,000  to  an  aU-time  high  of 
3.900.000  in  1947. 

Our  already  Inadequate  school  plant  faces 
a  period  of  fearful  overcrowding  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Another  way  to  Judge  the  adequacy  of  our 
current  reserve  shelf  of  public  works  Is  to 
relate  It  to  over-all  construction  prospects. 
The  total  value  of  new  construction  esti- 
mated for  1949  is  $18,250,000.000— thirteen 
and  one-quarter  bUllons  for  private  con- 
struction and  five  billions  for  public  works. 
Thus  the  volume  of  projects  available  In  the 
reserve  la  10  percent  less  than  the  expected 
1049  public  construction  volume. 

Perhaps  that  sounds  like  a  relatively  small 
gap.  So  it  is — provided  that  our  economy 
continues  to  operate  at  current  levels.  I  am 
not  going  to  indulge  in  any  crystal  gazing, 
but  I  do  want  to  remind  you  that  the  volume 
of  private  construction  can  decline  very 
sharply  and  rapidly  in  a  period  of  recession. 

If  the  volume  of  private  construction  an- 
ticipated for  this  year  were  cut  In  half — it 
baa  fallen  much  more  than  that  In  previous 
iHim|ia  Trr  would  need  « 11.600.000.000  of 
public  construction  to  malntam  construction 
employment  on  an  even  keel.  Oxir  present 
reaarve  of  public  works  would  bridge  little 
more  than  one-third  of  that  gap. 

Every  construction  man  knows  that  It  may 
take  from  6  months  to  2  years  to  bring  pro- 
poaals  for  public  works  to  the  point  where 
construction  can  begin.    To  tranalate  a  rec- 
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agaHed  naad  for  schools  and  other  atructuras 
Into  on-The-alta  employment  U  a  slow  proe> 
aM.  Tba  bast  dapraaatnn  taught  ua  Ituit 
vtthout  adaquata  ptannlag  it  took  manj 
flVBttg  to  fVt  evan  a  bandfttl  of  man  to 
wort  oa  vnM  pttblle  projoeta. 

m  mmntm  otoMd  toinf  tw  Mandy  «•  o^ 
raody  wtftk  pam  vMob  aoMd  boMi  atabttiaa 
tba  iiJbit>aiTI«a  ayela  aad  feair  to  bototor 
tba  mtoiaMt  afala.  la  taaaral,  tba  BUtaa 
aad  aittaMipoatiaa  ara  aot  raady 
Padarai  OoraranMOt  to  aoi 

Tbara  to  al  praaaot  no 
of  advaaaa  pUaalag  of  P 
oaa  aa  a  raaarta  Gaafr«»  to  a«« 
in«  tafftolatlen  wblali  would  enable  tba  fod- 
•ral  Worbi  Afoaof .  thnrngb  the  Puhito  »itfld- 
lata  IdMiaiaMOilon  to  purehaaa  eit^  U* 
hXm9  fadoral  •Mldloaa  and  lo  biuapriat 
•Mbatyroa  lo  ba  araeioi  oa  MMao  aitaa  Mo 
flMMIIaM  fOMMflfOibMi  M  aoaMiHtrtoiad  aad 


ifMBflSSKt' 


^f^tp  oaa  a^^^^p^^^of 


irf  tMMa  ■aaaaaaMUi 
at  wna^  w^rm^^ww^^j 

a  l^HMaBdaasa  to  aalao 
•aay  i>n  or.natruction  m  Mio  yaar  bafiimiaf 
j\uia  10  u  WUl  ihh  avaa  oMaa  a  start  uh  a 
biicklwg  uf  irr,00e4M0M0  wortb  of  work  bo> 
lug  pUad  up  by  fadaral  aganoiaa, 

"Tha  Fadaral  budget,  ralaaaad  raaaatly, 
•bowa  MMt  tba  Oovommaai  baa  Oiajoo.- 
000,000  worMi  of  projaeta.  ataoadf  autburiaad 
tn  ganaral  or  apoeiflaaUy  by  Congraaa,  eo 
whtoh  It  wlU  not  start  work  until  after  June 
30,  ID80. 

"Anotbar  |U.0OO,0OOX)O0  worth  of  work  in- 
cludaa  projacu  Ilka  tha  8t.  Lawraaoa  aaaway. 
which  hava  baen  propoaad  but  not  yet  author* 
load."    •    •    • 

Banuu-ka  lika  tbaaa  tend  to  areata  tha  Un- 
praasion  that  there  ara  vaat  aiuna  raady  to  go 
into  immediate  construction.  But  actually. 
there  to  aa  yet  no  large  reserve  ol  work  fully 
plaxmed.  No  doubt  the  big  over-all  flguraa 
are  more  Impressive  and  newsworthy  than 
tha  smaller  totals  of  work  blueprinted — this 
very  contrast  deserves  a  note  of  warning. 

We  should  remember  too  that  there  is  a 
very  real  distinction  between  the  amount  of 
money  which  Congress  may  authorize  and  the 
sums  which  are  appropriated  for  construction 
year  by  year. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  these  long-range 
programs,  they  are  essential  conaervatlon 
projects,  but  I  think  It  would  be  a  grave 
error  to  assume  that  they  constitute  an  ade- 
quate shelf  of  public  works.  Generally  speak- 
ing, Uiey  will  take  many  years  to  complete 
and  usually  are  not  located  near  centers  of 
population — where  unemployment  strikes 
hardest.  Because  they  are  long-drawn-out, 
these  projects  offer  far  less  employment  at 
any  given  stage  than  the  dollar  value  of  tha 
program  might  lead  one  to  expect. 

This  is  especially  true  of  work  Involving 
power  plants  and  power  transmission  lines 
and  distribution  systems — according  to  stud- 
ies of  PWA  projects,  direct  labor  costs  were 
less  than  20  percent  on  such  construction. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  think  it  Is 
essential  to  have  a  much  larger  reserve  of 
State  and  local  public  works  than  we  now 
have.  Moreover,  I  think  such  a  reserve  should 
Include  a  large  proportion  of  buildings,  blue- 
printed and  ready  for  contract  letting.  Thto 
type  of  construction  can  go  forward  on  innu- 
merable sites  simultaneously  and  can  provide 
the  largest  and  best  balanced  volume  of  em- 
ployment to  replace  a  falling  off  In  private 
building. 

Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  thto 
broad  sector  of  the  construction  front.  It  to 
the  construction  of  buUdlngs.  plus  hlghwaya 
and  sewer  and  water  projects,  rather  than  the 


huge  long-mnga  Federal  prnjecte.  that  afford 
the  qutekeat,  Moat  effective  and  broadeat 
mffn*T  of  oonaCraetton  raemploymcnt 

Moaoiir.  thto  wMaapaoad  ooaatrunion 
would  set  m  mottoa  lonff-faago  fNoaa  to  eoei- 
bat  fMreaaton,  A  demand  for 
Bsaienala  craoMa  f^§  ba  mlnaa  aad 
la  faetertta  oad  iiMHiMrtatif^n  Ai 
added  spoadlaf  pfiwer  will  tv*  folt  tn 
(acturhif  aad  ref  ail  astabiuhmente  tbrmi0i* 
oat  tfea  aooaoBiy.  Tbaa  pabHo  Morfca  oaa 
aeoa  hefp  to  attaialoai  maipnyaiit  in 
rtrelae  entlraiy  mil 
btilldinf  •OMMTti 

Quite  aporf  tnm  Mm  poaHbla  naed  rer 
public  wnrka  tn  staMlM  tlM  aobotruetloB 
cyeiii  and  vi  help  bololor  MM  buitaaaa  ayali, 
wa  need  mor«>  advanea  plOMMlf  merely  to 
iMittN  Mm  trtoa  aflaetion  aad  OMlfly  flow  of 
IfMMlriMlai.  na  MM!  Of  MMM  MM 
MMMftm  WNWMlMMd  MMitti  HO 


Um  doatdb  Of  lf»|Mlt  M  oaor  tiM  wmnify, 
II  was  iuatly  Rbllod  M  tHa  Moai  pwyoartoo 
au|)  we  bava  taboa  lowaad  Mdorly  pfaaataf 

ol  milaUa  aoaaMUOUOO. 

■Rm  nnrawi  ONw  admuusursd  ay  tits  bu- 
i«AU  of  Community  PaellliMNi.  a  cinatltuant 
o(  tha  Fadaral  Worka  Aoamy.  U»  tha  dtata 
of  liimoto.  BCF  appoofod  4U  prajtiM  wtMt 
aa  aauaMtod  total  aoot  of  about  MMOM.flM. 
kforo  tbaa  MJM.OM  of  Fadaral  fuada  wara 
to  plan  aad  blueinlnt  thto  eonatrue* 


That.  fundamentallT,  to  tba  ptvpoae  of  all 
pioantaf.   WO  band  to 


»  few  tvploal  aoamplaa.    Tbara 

an  adeaaee  of  •3.4M  to  lalam  to  ptaa  a 

•479,000  elactrlc-dtotrlhutloa  apotaat.  Pon- 
tlae  rec^ead  M.OOO  to  plan  aewar.  w^mr,  and 
sanitation  (aetUtlea  coating  •368,000:  an  ad- 
vanoa  of  tSJS5  to  plan  soma  aOl.OOO  worth 
of  needed  educational  facilities;  an  advance 
of  $5,150  to  Aleco  ooaaaad  plana  for  hospital 
and  health  facliitlaa  auMm%  ObM.OOO. 

The  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely  and 
would  Include  communities  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Bv  all  means  let  us  reinstate  that  program 
hnmedlately.  With  a  real  reserve  shelf  of 
worth-while  pubhc  projects  that  can  be 
started  at  a  given  signal  we  wUl  Indeed  have 
a  powerful  lever  ready  at  hand — a  lever  that 
cannot  contribute  to  inflation.  The  very 
existence  of  this  reserve  would  engender  con- 
fidence in  our  economy,  for  our  business 
community  would  know  that  a  vast  program 
of  public  wtwks  could  be  launched  whenever 
the  pace  of  Industry  faltered. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  be  equally  far- 
sighted.  We  are  not.  at  thto  time,  embark- 
ing on  a  large  program  of  new  public  build- 
ings. But  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  not 
built  since  1939.  lleanwhUe.  the  population 
haa  riaen  at  an  hm—alng  rate,  there  have 
been  large  migrations  to  new  areas,  new  ur- 
ban sections  have  been  developed,  and  our 
economy  Is  operating  at  levels  far  above 
those  of  1939.  Many  public  services  are  not 
efliclently  housed.  Moreover,  In  order  to 
transact  business  at  all,  the  Government  has 
been  forced  to  rent  considerable  space. 

Bvirely  thto  is  the  time  to  secure  sites  and 
prepare  designs  for  tomorrow's  Federal 
buildings. 

Here  in  Chicago  you  are  building  and  re- 
building a  great  dynamic  city.  You  have 
plans  and  projects  designed  to  make  this  the 
finest  conmiercial  city  In  the  world.  In 
achieving  this  purpose  you  also  will  creat* 
the  finest  city  In  which  to  work  and  live. 


counterpart  in  many 
buamaaa  aad  induatry. 
I  am  aot^ta  any  way 
tba  ftitufa  tread  of 
that  any  I 
worka"  ba  atartad  of 
that  cho  olot  oao  of 
ua  atear  a 
nation— if  wo  bod  • 
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IHiPtil  HI.  INI 

HON.  ELBEKT  D.  THOfMAS 

0»   UTAH 

m  TNI  iBNATI  OF  TNI  aVITID  iTAtW 

Fridav.  April  t  (iaftalMMi  day  of 
Friday.  March  W .  t$4§ 

If r.  TBOMAB  «r  Utah.    Mr 

I  oak  urianimnm  oonaont  to  have  li 
In  tho  Raooaa  an  addrooi  oatitlod 
'*liareb  la.  1949,"  which  was  broadcaol 
by  me  over  radio  station  KSL  on  April 
6.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreu 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

MABCH  la,  ia4a 

March  18,  1949.  marks  for  me  one  of  tha 
great  days  in  my  senatorial  experience.  On 
this  day  we  were  able  to  report  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
the  Senate  Calendar  the  Federal  ald-to-edu- 
catlon  bill,  known  as  the  Thomas-Taft  bill, 
and  the  child-health  bill.  ATter  making  these 
two  reports  I  went  to  the  Senate  fioor  and 
the  calendar  was  called  to  consider  what  to 
technically  termed,  "imobjected  to  bills." 
All  bills  on  the  calendar  are  read  off  la  rapid 
succession.  They  are  passed  If  there  is  no 
objection.  But  If  one  single  Senator  objecta 
to  a  bill,  that  bill  goea  over  to  another  day. 
On  this  calendar  was  my  bill  providing  for 
the  creation  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  clerk  called  the  hill.  Vice  Presi- 
dent BABKI.ET  asked  if  there  was  any  objection 
to  present  consideration.  There  was  no  oh- 
JecUon.  When  the  time  came  for  Its  passage 
Vice  President  Bakslst  ruled  without  objec- 
tion the  bill  paaaad.  That  was  a  once-ln-a- 
IJtetlme  experience. 

If  these  bills  become  law,  in  a  generatioa 
America  will  be  a  different  country.  The 
education  bill  will  malw  us  a  literate  nation. 
The  child-health  bill  wUl  bring  about  youth- 
ful health  corrections  which  will  malu  us  a 
healthy  people.  The  science  foundation  bill 
will  put  our  country  on  the  scientific  alert  aa 
strong  and  as  great  In  reaxilts  in  peacetime 
as  our  sdentiflc  work  was  In  wartinae.  Bach 
measure  Is  constructive  and  poinu  toward 
the  building  of  citizenship.  The  cost  of  the 
three  measures  will  be  about  one-flfteentti  of 
the  amount  spent  on  European  aid  thto  year. 

Thto  to  the  fourteenth  year  my  name  liaa 
been  on   the   Federal-aid-to-educatlon   bill. 
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We  IMT*  rtportc<l  Uiat   bUl  to  U»e  ScnaU 
ttaM  ttMM  and  tt  pMMd  ooe*  in  Um  14 

jKOaaa  to  tfea  Mtt  ba««  atwKf  ba 
^cal  «ife|Mllfliw  baaatf  upon  •  ml*  of 

Tbc  bill  «M  klUod  In  tbft  Senate  one*  tj  an 
■mtr'tm'mt  vtUeh  vm  craftily  put  m  order 
to  was  MW>y  ■opportofm.  The  amendment 
ginnjl  at  the  Mcngsiad  trlw**  ot  Um  Soutb. 
la  ow  eoauBltta*  talks  tlila  mmkm  one  of 
the  oppoiMBti  a(  the  MU,  not  a  real  opponent 
of  rMvml  ^wi,  bat  s  man  who  wanta  to  nar- 
tov  the  aeope  ot  Federal  aid  rafgertad  an 
amexKliDcnt  which  broucht  up  a  point  which 
le  old  and  fanarUwie  That  la  that  the  Fed- 
eral On  I  am  want  ateU  help  only  thoae  States 
tiMt  nasd  iMipi.  Ibe  aaaumptlon  belnc  that 
■(■•a  autea  are  rleber  than  oUaen  and  that 
tba  fMeral  Oovcmmcnt  ahoold  tMp  only  the 
Statea  which  have  not  the  wealth  to  help 
thamaelTea.  The  Senator*a  ain«)dment  hit 
at  a  lam^inn  in  the  bUl  which  provtdaa  that 
1  GoTemment  thall  give  $&  to  every 
jtet— d  In  our  public  achoola.    The 

at  he'  made  was  that  the  rich  States  did 

Dot  reed  the  *5  and  tt  would  be  better  to 
gt««  »or«  to  tiM  poorar  atataa.  Prartdent 
Kooaevelt  advaaead  the  aama  arguiaent.  He 
pointed  out  that  his  State  of  Wew  Tort  waa 
▼ery  rich  and  did  not  need  Federal  suppoart. 
1  mJl»ed.  "Of  course  Mew  Tork  does  not  need 
Faaaral  aopport.  but  New  Tork  ts  not  taking 
eat*  oC  tKa  atflKaUon  of  lU  clttzena  because 
Kcw  Tort  has  thousands  of  llllterataa  and 
w«  need  to  overcome  Illiteracy  tn  the  United 
Mataa.  Th**  ttnw.  i«aln,  w  had  an  answer 
for  oar  Senator.  1  aafead  Senator  T*rr.  since 
the  cxifseetlon  came  from  a  Republican  Sen- 
utor.  If  be  would  anewer  for  ua.  Now  comee 
an  interesting  story  about  Utah.  I  knew 
Tatt  had  tfeaaa  atatlatlcs  becauae  I 
!  Men  them,  and  I  aosiaatad  that  be  read 

ot  hla  tetters.    K  waa  a  communlcatlMi 

talllnc  ot  the  aehool  which  our  Anny  maln- 
in  Germany  to  teach  our  soldiers  how 
I  and  write.    The  statlatlca  in  the  letter 
tbat,  with  the  exception  of  Utah  and 
Usare  were  American  soldier  boys 
State  In  the  Union  called  to  the 
school  tn  Oermany  to  learn   to  read 
,  write.    When    the     various     Senators 

teamed  of  the  number  of  boys  from  thetr  own 
BUtee  who  were  In  the  Army  In  Oermany 
wiK>  could  not  read  and  write  there  were  no 
•rKumantt  advanced  agalnat  the  Federal 
aid-to-education  bill  In  committee,  and  we 
reported  it  out  unantaaously. 

Two  world  w«a  aaMI  the  administration  of 
a  aetoctlve  service  act  in  each  of  them  has 
tat^t  us  more  conclusively  than  any- 
thlBf  ala*  that  oar  cotin  try's  outatandtng 
need  ta  adoeatloa  and  an  equallaatlon  of 
educational  opporttinlties.  The  selective 
gjiilin  mmn  of  raising  an  army  and  navy 
^^  laaCB  e|W%^"  of  as  the  democrctte  way 
tn  tbat  every  young  man  baooanaa  equal  to 
tbe  eaU  with  all  othaia.  Tbat  la  all  right 
tn  tlMory.  but  tn  fact  tt  haa  not  borne  out 
becauB*  certain  standarda  were  set  up  be- 
fore persons  became  ellglUe  to  caU  Because 
of  thaae  standards,  raking  the  Nation  as  a 
wttoto.  5  out  of  every  10  men  called  were 
rvjaetad  for  aome  cause  or  another,  aome- 
%np^  tor  hca*th.  but  more  often  than  any- 
^^^ity  ataa  for  an  tnabimy  to  read  or  vrtte. 
At  tbe  Itawt  of  tlM  Bacaaid  World  War  no 
Illiterate  waa  aaiiapliil  This  cut  into  the 
list  of   peraooa  eaUed  so  strongly  In   some 

that  protests  were  made  and  the  Army 

to  accept  some  men  who  could  not  read 
write.     These  peraooa  had  to  be  put  tn 
at  a  traaaandouB  cost  to  the 
,  the  cost  of  ordl- 
i'ftfth-grada  education.    Our 
that   tn  thoae  Sutes   like 
Utah  and  tba  otbar  tBtarmountaln  Stataa 
putrtte  edueatloii  baa  been  In  ealst- 
_      than  statehood.  7  out  of 
«Tary   10   boys'  called    under   the   Selective 
SsrWce  Act  were  accepted     That  provea  that 
ijcnaAta  health  and  alda  In  tba 
loftbabey.    But  in  ~ 
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standards  arc  not  good 
of   every    10   boys   called   were 
S^e  what  this  does  to  the  people 
wtilch  neglects  universal  edu- 
tralned  boys  have  to  bear  a 
propbrtlon  of  tba  llabUlty  to  serve. 
p^cetlm*  draft  that  Is  going  to 
The  knowledge  of  this  has 
alx4>t  almost  universal  support  for 
theories    In    the    Federal 
bUl. 
for  the  child-health  measure 
<^ur  American  Constitution  pro- 
saparatlon  of  church  and  state. 
State  constitutions  and  State 
that   public  money  shall  not 
nonpublic  schools.     In  general, 
intefcreted  that  public  money  shall 
ror  church  schools  because  most 
arbools  In  America  are  church- 
sjhools.     More  and  more  the  line 
the  division  between  the  prl- 
tlie  public  school   la  being  made 
-thit    Is    made    thinner   by    an    In- 
of    what    constitutes    aid    to 
%  SUte  allows  State-owned  text- 
used  In  private  schools  on  tbe 
every   boy  and  girl  should   be 
lame.  Is  tbat  an  aid  to  a  private 
the  busses  wlilch  carry  boys 
public  schools  pick  up  boys  and 
private  schools?    Now  the  Fed- 
has   aided    private-school 
lidlrectly  in  various  ways  by  glv- 
c  institutes  a  scholarship  to  the 
itudent   and   letting   him  go  to 
he   chooses.     That    Is   the 
soldier-education    bill.     Vet- 
last  war  are  going  to  schools  of 
(^otce  and  many  of  them  are  In 
Nearly  everyone  says  that 
If  a  boy  and  girl  Is  vital  to  the 
regardless  of  where  he  or  she 
In   many  States  the   State 
physical     ezamlnatlona     and 
for  the  pupUs  and  It  Is  narrowly 
that  that  activity  la  not  aiding 
such  but  It  Is  an  activity  which 
gives  directly  to  the  pupU 
no  matter  where  they  go  to 
entitled   to  this  health  aid.     It 
sremed    reasonable    and    wise    to 
to  lift  the  health  provisions 
education  bill  and  separate  the 
bas  been  done  at  leikst  to  the 
of   every    memtjer  of    the   com- 
the  two  bills  will  go  to  the  cal- 
and  be  acted  upon  as  doaely 
together.      This    action    con- 
ilghly   constructive   compromise 
commend  universal  support, 
before,   each    measure   Is   con- 
points    toward    the    building 
Men's     political     thinking 
caused  them  to  think  first,  and 
objection,    of    defensive    measures, 
deffjoslve    measures,    generally,    have 
purpose  of  building  and  creat- 
for     destruction.     Men     have 
of  what  should  be  our  first  line 
building  of  a  strung  and  en- 
dltlzenry. 


Aawficaa  CostributjoBs  to  European  Aid 

EXrfeNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON]  WIIUAM  E.  JENNER 

or    CTDL^MA 

IN  THE  S^ATE  OP  THZ  UNITBD  STATES 

Fridat  Jyrtt  i  Uegislative  day  of 

FiUtt9.M9rchl8),1949 

Ur  JEKNER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apperidix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial 
entitled   *PCA  Is  Building  Formidable 


Competitors,"  from  the  Bedford  Dally 
Times-Mall,  of  Bedford,  Ind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BCA  la  BTTILODiG  rOSMIOABLC  COMPXTtTOBa 

The  United  States  through  the  European 
Recovery  Flan  Is  now  In  the  position  of  a 
business  firm  giving  away  Its  money  to  build 
up  a  vigorous  competitor.  The  money  sent 
abroad  has  been  of  Invaluable  assistance  In 
rebuilding  Exiropean  economy,  but  It  has  also 
been  a  means  of  establishing  peacetime  com- 
petition, which  has  already  pinched  the  ex- 
port trade  of  our  country. 

The  last  report  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Department  shows  that  economic  re- 
covery has  been  nearly  twice  as  fast  following 
the  second  World  War  as  It  was  following  the 
first.  In  the  autumn  of  1948  world  produc- 
tion was  32  percent  higher  than  1937  and 
11  percent  higher  than  1947. 

Moat  of  this  gain  has  been  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States,  which  fur- 
nished the  money  and  a  good  share  of  the 
technical  advice  which  la  fast  making  Eu- 
rope self-supporting. 

British  exports  In  1948  climbed  to  $6,600,- 
000.000,  four  times  the  1945  mark  and  the 
highest  figure  ever  attained.  During  the 
year  Britain  sold  nearly  300,000  motor  ve- 
hicles abroad;  35.000  of  them  coming  to  the 
United  States.  During  the  same  period  this 
country  sold  only  430,000  vehicles  overseas. 
It  la  true  that  the  British  austerity  program 
and  the  Idea  of  manufacturing  for  export  was 
a  very  important  factor  In  British  sales; 
nevertheless,  the  British  auto  maker,  with 
10  percent  of  the  American  production,  sold 
40  percent  of  the  total  export  business. 

In  the  field  of  textile  manufactures  Brit- 
ain's sales  eclipsed  American  sales  almost 
50  percent— ♦1.300.000,000  against  $800,000,- 
000.  Americana  have  long  prided  themselves 
as  manufactin^rs  of  machinery  and  machine 
tools,  yet  in  1948  Britain  sold  for  export 
$1,016,000,000  while  the  American  makers  sold 
only  $  1.870, 000  OCO. 

Since  1946  there  has  been  a  distinct  drop 
In  American  exports,  accompanied  by  a  rise 
in  the  exports  of  other  nations.  In  1947  this 
country  exported  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay  seven  times  as  much  as  did  Britain: 
but  by  the  end  of  1948  the  South  American 
nations  were  buying  virtually  the  same 
amount  of  goods  from  both  countries.  In 
Argentine  sales  Britain  led  the  United  States 
by  a  substantial  margin. 

In  the  prewar  years  two  of  the  toughest 
competitors  for  world  trade  were  Oermany 
and  Japan.  These  defeated  nations  were 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  market  from  1945 
to  1947.  but  In  1948  they  started  a  come-back 
which  is  making  itself  felt  all  over  the  world. 
"Made  In  Japan"  and  "Made  In  Germany" 
were  very  familiar  marks  throughout  the 
world  prior  to  1939  Those  same  marks  are 
showing  up  on  store  counters  again.  Japan 
gained  almost  a  monopoly  In  the  field  of  low 
priced  vases.  Christmas  tree  ornaments, 
cheap  toys:  and  was  a  very  Important  factor 
tn  such  fields  as  electric  light  bulbs,  rayon, 
and  cotton  textiles.  Western  Germany  Is 
again  pushing  the  market  In  dyestuffs. 
chemicals,  and  cutlery,  fields  In  which  It  has 
been  dominant  for  nearly  50  years. 

The  military  governments  of  Japan  and 
Germany  have  been  carrying  out  a  policy 
of  making  both  regions  self-sufficient  since 
the  close  of  the  war  on  both  fronts.  The 
American  taxpayer  has  sent  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  thoee  areas  to  accomplish  this  self- 
sufficiency:  but  the  same  taxpayer  now  finds 
he  has  erected  competition  to  himself,  which 
Is  being  felt  especially  in  South  America 
and  Asia. 

This  matter  of  rebuilding  the  world  la  a 
many-sided  problsm.  From  a  military 
standpoint,  it  Ls  certainly  beneficial  to  us 
to  have  a  strong  western  Europe  and  a  stable 
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Japan,  as  thaaa  areas  would  necessarily  be 
the  baaaa  for  armed  action  against  Riwsta, 
should  tbe  much-discussed  war  ever  come. 
Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  however.  tlM 
■ItusUon  Is  quite  different.  The  reforms, 
f^^mHwftt  medicine,  and  nationalisation  of 
tiiHBtry  In  Britain  have  been  possible  only 
through  American  aid.  In  fact,  all  recovery 
In  Europe  and  Japan  has  been  AKierlcan 
financed. 

It  would  seem  time  to  revlaa  our  thinking 
on  European  aid.  For  2  years  foodstuffs  were 
the  chief  Item  of  purchase  by  Europe:  now 
tba  purchases  are  machinery  and  toola. 
Europe  likes  aid.  Just  as  does  any  other 
recipient.  Perhaps  aid  is  not  necessary  tn 
such  staggering  quantities.  A  careful  ap- 
praisal of  all  factors,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic, aboold  precede  any  ftirther  grants 
to  our  possible  and  potential  allies.  The 
American  taxpayer  Is  worth  some  considera- 
tion, too. 


through  Indifference  to  our  dutlea  aa  eltl- 


Adilreu  of  OiaHes  Smith,  of  Canadian, 
Okia. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTArlVEs 

Thursday,  AprU  7.  1949 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation  had  the 
honor  yestertlay  of  being  host  to  a  group 
of  prize-winning  champions  sponsored 
by  the  Oklahoma  Farmers  Union,  and 
including  Oklahoma  boys  and  girls  who 
have  made  outstanding  records  in  4-H 
Club  work  and  in  activities  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  I  was  delighted 
indeed  that  among  these  young  cham- 
pions was  a  boy  from  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of 
Canadian,  Okla.  I  have  the  honor  of 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  this  4-H  champion  to  the  Ok- 
lahoma congressional  delegation  in  a 
meeting  in  the  capltol  on  April  6.  1949. 
The  address  followr 

Mr.  Chairman,  representatives  of  the 
Parmer's  Union,  distinguished  guest,s.  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Parmer  s  Union  for  granting  me  the  op- 
portunity of  representing  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  OklahtHna  In  present- 
ing a  talk  on  my  organlaatlon :  the  4-H 
Club,  and  the  part  it  can  play  toward  fam- 
ily type  farming  with  home  ownership  as 
our  gocU. 

I  am  also  Indebted  to  the  Honorable  Con- 
gressman Cabl  Albert  for  recommending  me 
to  this  appointment  also  Btr.  Gen  Stipe,  cm 
State  representative. 

The  4-H  Club,  and  the  part  It  can  play 
toward  family  type  farming  with  home 
ownarahlp  as  our  goal.  As  you  all  know. 
no  aeClve  4-H  Club  member  ean  vote  be- 
cause we  are  too  young,  we  can  support  no 
lobbyist,  because  we  don  t  pay  dues.  The 
4-H  haa  done  very  well  without  this.  We 
have  forced  recognition  by  our  achievements. 
that  ts:  we  have  alwa3rs  been  recogniaed.  but 
not  always  fuUy  reco^ilsed.  aa  an  unportant 
farm  organisation.  Because  of  this  fact.  I 
believe  that  we  need  a  parent  organization 
such  aa  tiie  Parmers  Union,  to  back  lis. 

I  want  to  quote  our  4-H  cltlaenshlp  pledge: 
"We  Individually  and  coUectlvely  pledge  our 
efforts  from  day  to  day  to  fight  for  the  ideals 
of  this  Nation. 

"We  will  never  allow  tyrnnny  and  Injtistlce 
to  become  enthroned  In  this,  our  country. 


"Wa  will  strive  for  Intellectual  honesty  and 
exercise  It  through  our  power  of  franchise. 
We  wtll  obey  the  laws  of  our  land  and  en- 
deavor Increasingly  to  quicken  the  sense  at 
public  duty  among  our  teilow  men. 

"We  will  strive  for  Individual  Improvement 
and  for  social  betterment.  We  wtll  devote 
our  talents  to  the  enrichment  of  our  homes 
and  otir  communities  tn  relation  to  their 
material,  social,  and  spiritual  needs. 

"We  will  endeavor  to  transmit  this  Nation 
to  pualaiHj  not  merely  as  we  found  it.  but 
freer,  bappler.  and  more  beautiful  than  It 
was  transmitted  to  us." 

Tou  can  easily  see  from  this,  that  the  4-H 
Club  endeavors  to  make  good  cltt»ns  of  Its 
members. 

You  might  say,  that  It  Is  a  very  nice  pledge, 
but  do  you  /rarry  tt  out? 

Let  me  explain  wliat  the  4-H  Club  has  done 
and  Is  doing,  and  then  draw  your  own  eonciu- 
sions. 

4-H  Club  work  for  rtiral  boys  and  girls  ts 
a  part  of  the  NaUonal  Agricultural  Extension 
system  which  reaches  every  State  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It  ts  also  being 
devrioped  tn  many  other  countries. 

In  Oklahoma  there  are  61.778  Ctub  mem- 
bers and  they  have  completed  200.808  projects 
during  the  last  year.  4-H  work  is  organized 
on  a  community  basis.  Boys  and  gtrls  meet 
together  In  regular  4-H  Club  meetings  and 
jointly  plan  and  conduct  their  work;  In  fact 
there  are  52  clubs  In  our  county  alone. 

There  Is  a  project  for  every  Ijoy  and  girl, 
whatever  they  are  tntereeted  In,  from  leader- 
ship, arts  and  crafts,  to  livestock,  forestry  and 
crope. 

The  significant  feature  of  4-H  Club  work 
Is  that  club  members  "Learn  to  do  by  doing." 
They  are  supervised  by  the  county  extension 
agent  and  they  learn  many  things  while  they 
are  young  t.iat  otherwise  they  would  have  to 
learn  when  they  were  older  in  the  university 
of  hard  knocks.  4-H  Club  work  becomes 
part  of  the  ?lvea  of  rural  yoimg  people  while 
their  minds  are  stUl  plastic:  gives  them  guid- 
ance when  they  need  It;  teaches  them  some 
of  the  Inspiring  things  in  agriculture  and 
home  life  and  gives  them  a  vision  at  Its  poa- 
sibillUes  as  a  life  wcH-k. 

4-H  Club  work  demonstrates  the  best 
practices  In  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  the  communities  and  counties  by  means  of 
original  projects  carried  on  by  the  members, 
by  their  exhibits,  fairs,  and  public  demon- 
strations. Also,  4-H  projaeta  are  lifting,  or 
helping  to  lift  the  mortSB«aa  on  farms  aU 
over  America,  and  that  is  an  end  In  Itself. 

4-H  Club  work  developa  rural  leadership, 
community  pride  and  spirit.  It  builds  young 
men  and  women  who  know  how  to  conduct 
meetings,  organize  community  projects,  and 
who  are  trained  to  conserve  the  soil,  judge 
livestock,  and  products  of  the  farm  and  home, 
and  to  use  the  electrical  power  furnished  by 
rural  electrification.  It  emphaatjses  the  home 
and  brings  parents  and  children  increasingly 
together  tn  a  common  Interest. 

4-H  Club  work  develops  self-reliance,  am- 
bition, and  aggraaatvaneaa.  It  applies  busl- 
nesB  methods  to  fanning  and  promotes  indus- 
try an**  thrift. 

It  fosters  Individual  ownership,  a  love  of 
nature,  and  of  the  open  country.  Through 
competition  tt  brings  out  the  best  efforts  and 
thotight.  and  gives  rtiral  Ixjya  and  girls  an 
opportunity  to  earn  money  and  acquire 
property. 

4-H  Club  work  shows  boys  and  gtrls  how 
to  do  the  wholesome,  helpful  things  and  to 
plav  the  game  fairly. 

Above  all.  It  developa  the  highest  type  of 
manhood,  womanhood,  and  American  cttl- 
zen&hip.  It  develops  the  farms  best  crop. 
Its  boys  and  girls  Into  the  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow.  In  fact  I  can  find  no  record 
where  any  active  4-H  member  txaa  ever  l>een 
In  any  State  institution. 


The  4-H  Club  generally  works  through  the 
local  school  and  too  often  it  Is  not  given 
mtich  time.  With  this  handicap  the  4-H  haa 
done  an  excellent  Jr.b.  but  with  more  tioM 
and  help  from  the  teachers  and  the  school  wa 
could  do  even  more.  We  of  the  4-H  Club 
heartily  endorse  the  bill  ofltertntr  half-pay  to 
any  teacher,  who  wlU  lead  a  4-B  Club.  This 
wtU  force  each  acliool,  which  acoapta  It.  to 
give  the  4-K  Club  tuU  reco(niltk»  and  a  time 
to  hold  meetlUCT.  It  will  cause  the  leader  to 
give  more  time  and  thought  to  the  4-H. 

I  leave  with  the  question ;  Is  the  4-H  Club 
worth  tt? 

Thank  you. 


Tramtes  to  Hon.  Artlnv  Gqppcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EKPRESENTAlIVES 
Friday,  AprU  8,  1949 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
3,  1949,  Arthur  Capper  retired  from  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  after  30  years  of 
distinguished  service  ai  that  body,  a  pe- 
riod of  service  equalled  by  no  other  Kan- 
san  and  by  few  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public. In  addition,  he  s*»rved  the  State 
of  Kansas  most  acceptably  as  its  Gover- 
nor for  the  4  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  election  to  the  Senate. 

But  Senator  Capper's  34  years  in  pub- 
lic office  is  only  a  part  of  hi.s  public  serv- 
ice. For  many  years  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion as  Governor  in  1914  Arthur  Capper 
had  been  a  leading  citizen  of  our  State, 
the  publisher  of  great  and  influential 
newspaper  and  of  *arm  publications  with 
a  national  circulation  and  millions  of 
readers.  He  was  known  for  his  philan- 
thropy as  exemplified  in  the  Capper  Crip- 
pled Children  Foundation  and  the  Cap- 
per Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  which  ante- 
dated our  splendid  4-H  Clubs  of  today. 

Senator  Capper's  career  in  and  out  of 
Congress  has  meant  much  to  the  State 
and  Nation.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  the  youth  of  our  State.  Credit  is 
due  to  him  more  than  any  other  person 
for  the  fact  that  politics  in  Kansas 
throughout  the  years  has  been  clean. 
His  whole  career  has  been  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  public  service  on  the  highest 
possible  plane. 

Arthur  Capper  will  be  remembered 
long  in  Kansas  and  in  the  Nation  as  a 
constructive  statesman.  Some  of  the 
most  important  legislation  of  the  last  30 
years  bears  his  name.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered as  an  outstanding  Governor.  But 
above  and  beyond  that,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
friends  of  high  and  low  station  for  his 
kindly  and  helpful  spirit.  As  one  of  these 
thousands,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Ar- 
thur Capper  for  many  personal  kind- 
nesses.   I  shall  never  forget  them. 

On  January  8.  shortly  before  Senator 
Capper's  return  to  Kaiwas,  the  Kansas 
delegation  in  Congress  attended  a  break- 
fast in  his  honor.  At  that  time  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  delegation  in  the  House 
and  Senate  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  Senator  Capper's  distinguished  serv- 
ice and  wished  for  him  many  years  of 
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cttlaen. 

Undrr  lemw  to  cstaad  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoM.  I  Include  herewith  copies  of 
which  were  paid  to  Senator 
atthlstarMUast: 

I  ha<««  known  Arthur  Cap- 
MttttHOly.  my  toi»  •>»- 

tar  ttMOAWfli 


•iMmay  w«  U 


!  VM  cut  of  tb« 

.  B*  MMl  hit  . 

tiM  ItipcfcA  Capttal.  wwn  twt  effactlfc  In  the 
or  tusk  iNrtcxL     Othen  who  helped 

Henry  J.  Allen, 
the  Wtchlta 

.  of  the   Km- 

poru  OMTtte:  and  Ttrtor  mimock..  at  the 
Wichita  Eagle  I  wa*  atSI  In  the  postal  aenr- 
Ice,  but  my  newapaper.  the  Paxaona  Sun.  eo- 
wtth  the  ochara. 

waa  the  Bcpubllcan  noml- 
Bae  (or  Ooearaar  tn  1912.  On  the  face  of 
«te  retiima  1m  was  defeated  by  the  Demo- 
eratJc  candidate.  Oeoc«a  Hodgaa.  U  OUth* 
by  »  ▼otea.  Althoufh  arfad  by  aaay  to  ask 
for  a  recount.  Arthur  Capper  refused 

vas  i^aln  the  Republican  nominee  for 

tn  1914  aad  waa  elected  by  a  large 

Ba)amy.    He  waa  raalMtad  in  1916  at  a  time 

the   Demoeratle  candidate  for  Pre«l- 

Bt  earned  Ktniaa. 

■a  «M  nonunatad  and  elected  to  the 
tn  1918.  He  ran  in 
I  <d  randfclataa  erer  mvoived  In 
^  aavta  ewapalsa.  Bla  eompetltors  were 
Oavamor  Stuhfaa.  former  Stfoator 
.  and  former  Member  of  Congraaa 
I  P.  Seott.  of  loU. 
■to  raeoid  of  4  year*  aa  OoTemcr  and  90 
yaara  In  the  Senate  u  the  outaaaadlBC  career 
of  any  pabUc  man  erer  lervlnff  ttm  State  of 
KaaaM.  It  will  probably  stand  aa  the  record 
for  the  nast  100  ycara. 

atraocaat  ebaracterlatlca  of  Senator 
are  hla  llinlllnaaa  and  hla  frlendU- 
In  the  whole  history  of  Kansas,  there 
is  wa  Man  who  haa  mmmandad  tha  respect 
aad  aaacttnn  of  the  paopto  of  Kanaaa  for  so 
lo^  a  Lunaa<»llia  parted  aa  Arthur  Capper. 
Ite  senrtee  to  tha  farmara  ot  Kansas  and  to 
tlM  United  Stataa  haa  been  glvaa  suitable 
by  Natlon-wtda  Carm  organlza- 
Our  beet  wtahaa  for  hla  kaalth  and 
kapptneaa  go  with  him  through  the  years  yet 
to  come  We  wlah  for  him  the  beat  that  Is 
poaatbte. 

I  am  glad  to  be  at  thla 
with  you.  to  honor  our  dlstln- 
sexilor  Banafor  froaa  Kanaaa  who  u 
to  hkl  kana  in  Tupeka  after  a  long 
career,  not  only  In  the 
United  Stataa  Secata  but  In  our  home  State 
oC  Kanaaa. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  paylBf  my 
to  a  man  who  la  reeared  and  re- 
fer haTtag  given  tha  Baajor  portion 
of  hta  Ufa  to  rt"itr  '"g  a  ftna  puhUe  aarrlce. 
I  am  coaili«  to  tiM  Unttad  Stataa  Snato 
m  Ma  iULcisanr  and  I  raeopdaa  ttat  ha  la 
iMivtag  an  awfvlly  big  pato  of  ahoaa  for  ma 
to  atep  into.  He  leavea  an  enviable  record. 
BoC  only  for  ma  but  for  any  man  serrtng 
ta  the  Unltid  Slataa  Senate,  to  follow;  and 
I  tepa  that  I  can  live  up  to  it.  to  a  digraa 
tH  laaat.  as  creditably,  as  conadoatliNiBty. 
aad  aa  co— uuctiveiy  ss  ha  baa  dooa.  tta 
toactd  and  Idi  ttfa  win  be  an  tmplratlaa  for 
ma  to  emulate  la  the  diadMSp  cf  my  raapoBo 
alMll**^  iMre. 

^  Ba  retuma  to  our  home  State  I  wlah 
|tit  Oodapacd.  aad  a  happy  and  contented 
lUe. 
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record   of    which   he   or    anyone 
be  proud.    He  has  rendered  out- 
to  the  great  State  of  Kansas 
tha  Matum. 

has  alwaya  been  alert  to 

H  o<  hla  oonatltuenu.     No 

bacn  too  large  or  too  trivial  but 
the  attention  to  which  It 
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the  measurea  approved  by  Con- 
enacted  into  law  for  the  benefit 

dxirlng  the  years  of  his  service 
by  Senator  Capper. 
Capper's   activities  on   behalf  of 

glrla  of  hla  home  State  are  well 
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dapper  waa  alwaya  c(»ialdafate  of 

in  the  Houae  of  Baprcaanta- 

hls  State  of  Kanaaa.    Hla  advice 

were  always  at  the  dls- 

eoUaaguea  from  Kansaa.     I  want 

a  debt  of  personal  gratitude 

at   the   kind   treatment  and   the 

received  from  Senator  Capper 

time  I  have  served  as  a  Member 

of  Representatives. 
Capper  haa  an  intereating  person- 

the  long  years  of  service  he 

warm  fricndahip  ymnng  the  Mem- 
Senate  and  the  Houae.     It  la  an 
of  friendship,  in  that  Senator 
no  enemies  on  either  end  of  the 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle.     Be 
grudges    and   respects   everytme 
..,  and  integrity, 
in  public  life  have  stich  great 
uatice  as  that  of  Senator  Capper, 
an    Indelible    imprint    upon    the 
the  Congreas  and  upon  the  his- 
country  that  contributes  to  the 
of  our  country  and  of  mankind. 


Dulng 
d  ai 

th» 
sjrt 

hal 


ho  leaty 


me  a 


thla 


Senator  Capper.  I  feel  that 

haa  pointed  out  that  the  one  great 

tic  that  haa  endeared   you  to  so 

is  your  spirit  of  kindly  helpfulness. 

r  quite  distinctly  when  I  came 

ago  how  we  met.  how  you  put 

acToaa  my  shoulder  and  told  me 

know  If  there  was  any  way  you 

could  help. 

will  never  be  quite  the  same 

Well  mlaa  your  pleasant,  gra- 

-your  helping  hand,  your  kind 

as  you  go  back  to  Topeka  youU 

here  no  one  can  ever  fill.     And 

are  there  at  home,  you'll  also 

a  deep  and  a  warm  spot  In  our 

memories — pleasant  memories  of 

a  great  Kansan.  a  great  public 

haa  and  deaerves  the  good  will 

ttttd  the  Nation. 

■nd  best  wlshea. 


Representative  Mrm.  I  am  rery  happy 
to  Jotn  with  my  congreaaional  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  our  distinguished  and  be- 
loved Senator  Capper.  Anything  I  might  say 
on  this  occaalon.  no  matter  how  strong  my 
expressions  might  be.  would  be  an  under- 
statement of  the  regard  and  affection  we 
entertain  for  him. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  you.  Senator,  In  a  very 
personal  way.  that  I  shall  always  cherlah  the 
many  evidences  that  I  have  had  of  your  One 
friendship,  and  I  shall  always  have  before  me 
aa  a  beacon  light  the  precepts  of  your  long, 
honorable,  and  distinguished  record  In  the 
service  of  our  State  and  our  Nation. 

I  extend  to  you.  sir.  a  warm  handclasp  of 
good  will,  coupled  with  the  earnest  hope 
that,  in  your  rettim  to  private  life,  there  will 
be  many  years  of  rich  contentment  before 
you. 

Representative  Smtth.  Arthur  Capper — the 
moat  famous  name  in  Kansas  today.  He  is 
probably  known  by  more  people  In  his  na- 
tive State  than  any  other  living  Kansan. 
For  the  last  40  years  of  Kansas  history  he  has 
been  an  outstanding  citizen.  Today  he  l£ 
the  patriarch  of  all  Kansas,  a  man  who  made 
an  outstanding  success  in  the  field  of  Jour- 
nalism then  30  years  In  the  United  States 
Senate  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  as 
to  be  an  outstanding  Member. 

Arthur  Capper  always  knew  what  the  peo- 
ple In  Kansas  were  thinking.  He  wanted  to 
Interpret  their  thinking  to  the  country  at 
Urge.  He  was  able  to  do  this  because  he 
waa  a  native  K«"»ff"  of  pioneer  days.  So  it 
was  essy  for  him  to  understand  the  forces 
that  make  public  opinion  in  Kansas. 

iran«aa  has  lost  an  able  representative  In 
the  Senate.  The  country  at  large  has  lost  a 
great  humanitarian.  Arthur  Capper  will  al- 
waya be  exalted  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Kanaaa. 

This  quotation  from  the  Bible  typifies 
Arthur  Capper:  "Whosoever  shall  exalt  him- 
self shall  be  abased:  and  he  that  shall  htmi- 
ble  hlmaelf  shall  be  exalted." 


St  Its 


gaptMi  utatlve  Colx.  The  career  of  Senator 
Capper  la  »  am  a  symbol  of  service.  His  pub- 
lic life  ha  i  been  dedicated  to  serve  the  people 
of  his  SU  te  and  of  his  country.  The  under- 
privileged the  weak,  the  crippled,  the  little 
people  hive  been  recipients  of  his  special 
Intereet  a  ad  attenUon. 

Be  is  oited  for  his  able  advocacy  of  agri- 
culture ind  concern  with  foreign  affairs. 
But  his  t  us  character  ahlnss  in  the  symbol 
of  service . 
and  even 
be  heard 
alderatior 
of 


unobtrualve.  yet  peratatent 
stubborn  demands  that  the  people 
ind  their  clainoa  be  given  fair  con- 
have  endeared  him  to  the  people 
and  the  Nation. 

of  inquiring  about  your  health, 
the  Smator  nTfr,  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
No  mara  tonnal  greeting,  it  la  an  expression 
qC  a  fun<  amental  and  itisp  ssatsd  desire  to 
help  hU    ellow  man. 

ynp.».   and   America   are   proud   of   their 
dtetlnguH  had  son.     He   leavea  trte  Halla  of 


Congreas 


with  oiu  liest 
affection. 


wlahea.  hlghaM  as- 


Socialized  Medicine  in  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or   INDIANA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  8  (legislative  day  of 
Fnday.  March  18).  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  British  Doctor  Discusses 
Socialized  Medicine."  from  the  Bedford 
Daily  Times-Mall,  of  Bedford.  Ind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoRD. 
as  follows: 
aamsH  doctor  Discusses  sociauzxd  hxdicims 

Recently  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cul- 
ver Hoapltal  In  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind..  wrote  to 
a  British  phyaiclan  Inquiring  about  effects  of 
the  National  Health  Service  (NHS)  which  haa 
been  in  operation  in  Britain  since  July  5. 
The  reply  bas  particular  Interest  in  this 
country  now  In  view  of  the  profKMal  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  enact  a  somewhat  similar 
program  in  the  United  States.  Excerpts  from 
the  leuer  follow: 

"In  point  of  fact  the  ordinary  working- 
claaa  paUent  la  lest  well  off  than  he  waa  be- 
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tan  the  scheme  started.  Tou  will  appreciate 
that  the  NHS  has  brought  no  more  doctors, 
no  more  nurses,  no  more  hospital  beds,  and 
Indeed,  no  more  facilities  of  any  kind  Into 
■ervloe  with  the  result  that  there  are  now 
infinitely  more  people  competing  for  the 
same  amount  of  faculties  because  people  who 
formerly  paid  for  their  attention  now  aedi  It 
under  the  scheme. 

■The  ordinary  family  doctor  haa  queues 
outside  what  you  call  his  ofllce — most  of  the 
people  In  the  queue  are  either  wanting  some 
sort  of  form  signed  or  else  they  are  coming 
with  some  very  trivial  ailment  with  which 
they  would  formerly  have  dealt  quite  effec- 
tively with  themselves — for  example.  Jtmlor 
with  a  sniveling  cold  In  the  head.  A  pro- 
portion of  the  people  In  the  queue  will,  how- 
ever, have  some  genuine,  and  perhaps  serious, 
complaint  but  the  doctor  will  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  give  the  necessary  time  to 
this  patient  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  grave 
danger  that  In  the  rush  he  may  miss  things. 

"Dentistry  has  developed  Into  an  absolute 
racket.  It  has  been  said  we  have  become  a 
nation  of  weeping  and  walling  and  national 
teeth. 

"As  is  Inevitable  under  any  sodallst 
scheme,  there  la  no  reward  for  skill,  energy, 
and  enterprise — paynrent  Is  on  a  fiat  rate 
and  the  dullard  and  the  laggard  get  the  same 
scale  or  remimeratlon  as  the  prodigy.  The 
general  |»»ctltloners  are  already  worked  to 
death  and  they  have  not  ao  far  had  any  epi- 
demic to  deal  with — the  Lord  only  knows 
what  will  happen  if  and  when,  for  instance, 
a  severe  Influenza  epidemic  comes  along. 
My  general  practitioner  friends  are  now, 
without  exception,  imhappy  men — pride  In 
their  Job  Is  waning  and.  most  significant  sign 
of  all.  I  know  of  none  who  are  bringing  up 
their  sons  to  follow  In  father's  footstepa,  as 
happened  so  very  often  in  the  past. 

"The  res\ilt  of  this  will  be.  I  am  sure,  that 
there  will  be  an  entirely  different  type  of  man 
going  in  for  medicine.  Our  future  doctors 
wUl  be  small-minded  little  men  with  dTll- 
servlce  mentaUtiea  and  their  main  concern 
wiU  be  keeping  on  the  right  side  of  their 
administration  superiors,  the  correct  filling 
of  forms,  watching  the  clock,  and  passing  the 
buck. 

"Hospital  facilities  have  been  depleted  by 
the  fact  that  *Jiere  are  more  people  sharing 
the  same  sieed  cake. 

"Any  statements  you  may  have  heard  that 
there  has  been  a  change  of  attitude  toward 
the  NHS  by  the  medical  profession  of  this 
country  are  deliberate  falsehoods,  and  have 
probably  been  issued  by  the  propaganda  de- 
partments of  your  left-wing  organizations. 
"H.  A.  H.  auuos,  P.  R.  C.  S. 

TiONDON,    ENCLAIfD.'* 


Proposed  Ckanfes  is  the  Social  Security 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  CONKBCnCOT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FridttV.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tBportance  of  the  social-security  pro- 
grmin  to  our  citizens  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. This  matter  conc«Tia  all  of 
OS,  as  old  age  brings  with  it  the  fear  of 
flaancial  insecurity.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  not  so  desirous  ot 


cradle-to-the-grave  security  as  they  are 
for  adequate  coverage  and  benefits  to  the 
elderly  and  to  survivors  of  employed 
beneficiaries  which  will  allow  the  main- 
tenance of  the  necessities  of  life. 

H.  R.  2893,  while  not  perfect  in  its  pffo- 
visions,  does  seelc  to  apiply  the  promises 
in  the  platforms  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democrat  parties  as  expressed  at  the 
national  conventions  last  summer. 

The  newspapers  In  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Connecticut  have  coop- 
erated with  me  In  publishing  a  question- 
naire I  developed  to  sound  out  the  senti- 
ment of  my  constituents  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  results  are  being  received 
daily  and  I  hope.  In  the  near  future,  to 
make  them  public. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Weekly  News  Service,  in  the  issue  of 
April  5,  contains  the  following  explana- 
tion which  partially  describes  contem- 
plated changes  in  the  present  act: 

HICHEB    arnBKMBUT    AKD    SUSVIVOBS'    BKMXnTS 

Monthly  benefits  would  be  raised  to  take 
MXWfunt  of  the  Increase  In  wage  scales  and 
living  casta,  through  changes  tn  the  benefit 
formula  and  In  the  wage  base  used  In  the 
computation. 

The  average  monthly  wage  would  be  baaed 
on  the  5  consecutive  years  of  highest  earn- 
ings and  would  therefore  reflect  earnings  In 
a  worker's  most  productive  years.  Wamtngw 
up  to  $4,800  a  year  (now  only  98,000)  would 
be  counted. 

Under  the  new  formula,  the  basic  benefit 
amotints  to  50  percent  of  the  first  $75  of  the 
average  wage  (Instead  of  40  percent  of  the 
first  $50)  plus  15  percent  of  the  remainder 
up  to  a  total  credited  amount  of  $400  (In- 
stead of  10  percent  up  to  a  total  of  $250). 
To  this  basic  amount,  are  applied  factors 
which  differentiate  between  workers  with 
steady  coverage  and  those  who  qualify  on 
the  >v"i*w  of  In-and-out  coverage,  and  which 
produce  higher  benefits  for  long-term  con- 
tributors. 

The  minimum  primary  benefit  for  an  In- 
dividual Is  raised  from  $10  to  $25  and  the 
dollar  maximum  Is  Increased  from  $B5  to  $150. 
The  bUl  would  also  Increase  the  proportion 


survivor  children  and  to  the  aged  paroiU 
of  a  deceased  worker,  and  would  remove  the 
maximum  which  now  holds  family  benefits 
to  not  more  than  twice  the  primary  benefit. 
The  amount  which  a  beneficiary  may  earn 
In  a  month  and  stlU  draw  benefits  la  ralaed 
from  $14. M  to  $60. 

Benefits  for  persona  already  on  the  roUa 
would  be  ralaed  to  a  level  which  rsOacta  these 
liberalizations  and  takes  account  of  the  up- 
ward trend  of  wages  since  the  enactment  of 
the  original  program. 

aooxrsoMAL  mas  or  asmrns 
The  proposed  program  provides  compre- 
hensive protection  against  the  risks  of  sick- 
ness and  extended  disabUity.  Benefiu.  com- 
parable to  those  for  old-age  retirement, 
would  be  payable  to  disabled  workers  and 
their  famlllea  when  the  insured  Individual 
is  unable  to  engage  In  any  substantially  gain- 
ful work.  Weekly  benefits  to  compensate  tha 
loss  of  wages  during  the  short  spells  of  sick- 
ness and  during  the  early  stages  of  extended 
disability  are  provided  If  the  worker  Is  unable 
to  perform  his  most  recent,  customary,  or 
reasonably  similar  Job;  weekly  maternity 
benefits  are  also  provided.  Medical,  surgical, 
training,  and  other  rehabilitation  services  are 
to  be  provided  to  persons  eligible  for  disabil- 
ity benefits.  (Seif-employe-l  persona  and 
Federal  civilian  employees  wotild  not  be  cov- 
ered for  sickness  Instiranoe,  nor  would  this 
type  of  benefit  be  payable  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  while  they  are  in  service.) 

Weekly  disability  benefit  amounts  for  a 
worker  without  dependents  approximate  50 
percent  of  his  weekly  wage.  There  Is  a  mini- 
mum of  $8  and  a  maximum  of  $30.  benefits 
are  increased  if  he  has  dependents.  The 
marimum  weekly  benefit  for  a  worker  with 
three  dependenu  and  at  the  highest  wage 
level  <m  which  beneflta  are  computed  Is  $46. 
The  maximum  duration  is  26  weeks. 

Other  new  benefits  are  those  ptLfXtie  at 
age  65  to  the  disabled  husband  of  a  woman 
primary  benefldary  and  te  the  disabled 
■iltowsi'  of  a  wom^n  who  was  Insured  when 
A«  Aad.  Provision  is  made  for  continuing 
the  payment  of  a  disabled  child's  benefit 
after  treatment  of  age  18. 

Under  the  revised  provisions  a  lump-stun 
death  benefit  would  be  provided  whether  ca 
not  monthly  benefits  arc  payable  In  the 
month  of  the  worker's  death. 


of  the  primary  benefit  which  la  payable  to 

lUtutratioe  monthly  benefits  under  present  law  and  under  provisions  of  H.  B 
(snanoMT  sKumrs  »oa  acb  (Awd  rem  xxiaMuao  msasiurT  tmnaa  thk  sell) 
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A2104  APPENDIX 

TalU  ao4  tkc  CosaiamisU'  Obicctnre 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wacamxn 

ni  TH2  HOUSl  or  RT;     K      STATTVBi 

Fridav.  Ajfhl  I.  Ii4$ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  crime  that  was  commttltd 
at  Yalu  has  a  direct  connection  with  the 
ottlecU^es  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
goes  back  to  September  1.  1928.  I  am 
Inserting  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  memo 
MklrcsMd  to  all  Members  of  the  Eighty- 
first  CttsfresB  by  Alfred  Kohiberg.  of  New 
York  City.  It  Is  illuminating  and  Mr. 
Bc^berf  raises  some  very  interesUng 
qtiesticns : 

To  the  Membtrs  of  thf  ti§hty-^st  Congrtn: 
Gentlemen.  tto«  New  Tork  Times,  February 
W.  1949.  aaid  of  TftlU:  "The  taUt  wa«  cf 
paM  {or  50  year*.  Nod*  of  the  TaiU  ne- 
ggctaton  coxild  bave  believed  that  the  cold 
w  would  b*  on  m  S  yMrs  ' 

Aiha  romiKt  Ctattaa  aald.  in  CoUien.  March 
IS.  tM9:  "It  wu  Ilka  a  nightmare  when,  at 
tta  moA  of  the  moat  awful  of  all  wan.  we 
suddenly  awoke  to  learn  that  a  great  part- 
In  victory  was  acUvely  plotUng  against 
madoiBB  that  we  thought  we  had  been 
^ttng  for  together. " 

Ob  April  4.  1945.  I  sent  each  Member  of 

maa  a  copy  ol  the  enclosed  dream  of 

Browder.  written  In  January  1946.  the 

jth  before  Yalta      Each  March  since  then 

X  have  duplicated  It  to  aach  Member  of  the 
■oose  and  Senate. 

fcrt  Biowdet'a  drMWi  la  baaed  mainly  on 
two  oOdal  OdrntaMm  documenta,  both 
ly  adoptatf  bf  tba  8mh  Wdrld 
o(  the  OiMl— nlit  iBtarMttSML 
Botb  ware  adopted  the  mmm  day.  SaptiMnber 
1.  1998.  The  Ubrary  at  Ooogreaa  baa  boaii 
available  for  you. 

mum  Mr.  Dullaa.  nor  any  of  the  other 
p«Bl  autaamen  who  repraaantad  ue  at  Yalta 
bad  ever  read  these  doctiments  Por  that 
raaaon.  they  have  nightmares  now.  instead 
of  prophetic  dreams  tt  the  right  time. 

This  administration  scuttled  the  working 
United  Nations  (which  was  formed  by  the 
Dadaratlon  of  Wsshingtnn.  January  1.  1942. 
with  Its  operating  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
■yHW  Bwalai.  in  favor  of  a  saw  United  Na- 
tion attn-boru  via  the  veto,  and  with  an 
•kcrtiva  Cbiafa  of  Staff,  includlag  >«sala 

■avta«  rapJarart  strength  with  waakneas 
It  iMa  pf'Jdtiaad  owa  tmprovtaad  cure-all 
■nar  attoCHar.  each  g«Maa>aail  to  prevent 

ni       In     afcwnlnglrnl     order. 

vara  U1IRR.\:  Brvtton  Woods:  the  UK; 

tne  Briiuh  loan  of  gg.750,000.000; 

poat-UNRRA;  the  Italian.  Rumanian.  Bul- 
(Vtan  peace  treatiaa;  the  Tniman  doctrine: 
tba  Marsball  plan;  and  now.  ttie  Atlantic 
Pact 

Bach  had  Its  uses,  but  meantime  Amerl- 
aana  oaay  peoparty  aak: 

1.  Wbo  mdarad  the  daatrtiction  of  untold 
^)|iiWMM  worth  ol  alrptanaa,  tanks,  antitank 
,  artiUary.  antiaircraft  gtana  and  aounu- 
attar  tba  war?    Wsa  it  dona 
to  isava  waaiere  Europe  milltar- 
tba  H— !■■  baart 
S.  wbo  oadarad  daatrtiction  and  or  dtimp- 
iBf  in  tba  Padfk:  lagoooa  of  aiT.uoO.OOOAX) 
a(  — mnnlTi-r'*     And  Is  U  true  that  it  la 
mm  being  saivaced  far  serapr 

f.  Wbo  ojdarad  daatructkm  of  OMsre  than 
itJttJWjBBO  of  aroaa.  anununltlon,  and  air- 
plaaas  lb  Ibdia  afMr  tba  war?  Waalttokaap 
China  IMM  balac  pwpwly  armed? 

4.  Wbo    m dared    deatruetions    of    Bwren- 
Oaraaan  and  Japanaae  arms  for  which 
I? 
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Unless  tiu 
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same  sdmlnlstratlon  and  same 

that  now  want  billions  to 

the  very  arms  they  ordered 
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not  want  to  arm  Nationalist 

that  we  let  the  Red  dust 

and   all    east    Asia   m   the 

Tse-tung  will  turn  out  to  be 
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Ooatmonlrt 
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waters 
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other 
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Cos:!pariso^ 
Actual 


national  Government  of  China 

reed  than  oxir  State  De- 

wUl  not  all  east  Asia  be 

long     before     1951.     the     year 

calls  for   Soviet   conquest 

l^ope  and  Britain?    That  would 

ore  completion  of  the  Marshall 

arming  of  the  Atlantic   alliea. 

4fter  Pacific  Fleet  Admiral  Ram- 

our    withdrawal    from    Asiatic 


State    Acheson    and    White 

for  Foreign  AfTaJrs  Nllea  and 

of  our  bipartisan  no-foreign 

Alf  Landon)  brag  that  they 

']  ead  the  Program  of  the  Commu- 

or  the  Resolutions  on  the 

Seml-Colonles — the  two  docu- 

to  above.    No  wonder  we  have 

exultation  of  VE-  and  VJ-day 

of  today,  and  seem  headed 

.x»  at  1951  and  the  conquest  of 

m  Earl  Browder's  dream, 
fair.  I  must  also  ask:  Where  are 
leaders  who  read  these  two 
knew    wtuit    was   coming,    and 


truly  yours. 


Ai.razD  Ko 


of    fotential     Voters     and 
Votes  Cast  in  1944  and  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOi.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  M.MNE 

IN  THE  SI  «AT«  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday  April  8  (legutctive  day  of 
Fidaw.  March  18),  1049 

B4r.  BI EWSTER.  Mr.  President,  1 
have  had  prepared  a  tabulation  of  the 
potential  roters  and  a  comparison  made 
with  the  number  of  votes  cast  In  1944 
and  1948.  Opposite  this  iS  shown  the 
percentag ;  voting  in  both  years,  followed 
by  the  nunber  who  did  not  vote. 

An  exanination  of  these  figures  re- 
veals ma  ly  Interesting  facts,  but  the 
most  lmp<  trtant  Is  the  number  of  people 
who  were  eligible  In  November  1948.  but 
did  not  w> «.  No  doubt  there  are  as  many 
reascAs  fc  r  that  as  there  are  individuals. 
Whatever  the  reasons  may  be.  the  Amer- 
ican pcop  t  should  be  aroused  to  the  serl- 
ousnegg  <  f  the  situation,  for  if  this 
apathy  c<  ntinucs.  It  might  well  be  the 
underlyln  i  cause  that  could  destroy  our 
represent;  itive  form  of  government. 

I  partic  Lilarly  e^B  mfttention  to  column 
3  and  as:  the  Senate  to  note  the  de- 
creased lercentage  of  those  voting  in 
most  Stales  In  the  last  election. 

The  flgiires  In  column  1  show  an  In- 
crease of  13.4Q0  000  potential  voters;  but 
In  qitte  0  this  13.400.000  increase,  there 
were  lets  than  1.000.000  additional  votes 
In  1948  tt  an  in  1944. 

The  flg  ires  are.  to  me,  moat  astound- 
ing, for  ahey  show  that  4B.tl0.0M  pcr« 
sons  out  of  approximately  93.000.000 
eUglbles    Ud  not  vote.    I  think  it  is  a 


reflection  upon  everyone  in  political  life 
that  we  have  so  utterly  failed  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  American  people. 
Accordingly.  I  have  had  this  tabulation 
prepared.  I  am  not  even  blaming  the 
political  machines,  because  I  think  In 
the  first  instance  bringing  home  to  the 
people  of  the  country  the  profound  Issues 
with  which  we  are  faced  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  of  us  who  are  Ir.  public 
life.  Of  course,  whatever  reflection  this 
situation  may  involve  upon  our  respec- 
tive political  machines  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

I  point  out,  In  contrast,  that  while  our 
people  were  casting  slightly  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  potential  vote  In  this 
country.  Italy,  which  we  have  thought 
was  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy.  In  its  great  election  last 
spring  cast  89  percent  of  Its  potential 
total  vote.  That  is  certainly  a  tribute 
to  the  interest  which  has  been  aroused 
m  Italy. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  tabulation  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

ESTTMATID     ClVTLIAW     POPUI-ATIOM     OF     VomfO 

Act  a!»o  Von  Cast  roa  Fararoairr,  1944  and 

1948 

Nora. — Voting  age  for  the  purpos-  of  this 
table  means  all  those  21  years  and  over  (ex- 
cept Georgia  where  the  voting  age  la  18) .  and 
It  includes  about  2.000.000  aliens  (estimate 
by  Censiis  Bureau ) .  and  also  undetermined 
number  of  persons  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  do  not  have  voting  residence  In  any 
State.  It  excludes,  however,  memoers  of  the 
armed  forces  both  here  and  abroad. 

KSPLAMATION 

Opposite  the  name  of  your  State  you  wUl 
And— 

1 .  The  first  column  marked  "Potential  vot- 
ing population"  means  those  21  years  of  age 
and  over  for  1948  and  1944.  By  subtracting 
we  arrive  at  the  population  Increr  e  between 
1944  and  1948. 

2.  The  figures  In  the  second  column.  "Total 
vote  cast."  are  for  all  candidates.  By  sub- 
tracting we  arrive  at  the  Increased  or  de- 
creased number  of  votes  cast  In  1948.  In 
most  States  the  number  of  people  voting  was 
greater  In  1948  than  in  1944. 

3.  The  third  column  marked  "Percentage 
voting"  is  the  percentage  of  potential  voting 
population  as  listed  In  the  first  column.  The 
percentage  shows  a  decrease  for  1948  In  aU 
States  except  Arizona.  Nevada,  and  the 
Southern  States.  (This  Is  the  Important 
column — It  Is  the  percentages  that  count.) 

4.  In  the  fourth  column,  the  figures  given 
are  for  the  number  of  ellglbles  not  voting. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  A  MEYER 

or  KANBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTArivEo 
Friday,  April  t.  1949 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RECORD.  I  Include  a  radio  address 
enUUed  "ECA— What  We  Can  Really 
Afford"  made  by  me  over  five  stations  in 
my  district: 

Greetings  to  my  friends  in  CaoHa.  I  aaa 
happy  to  Ije  startmg  this  series  of  radio  tailss 
bacMH*  18  gives  me  an  addltiocai  means  ofC 
^i>*1f  0e«r  Washington  events  with  you. 

The  spend -.r..'  ?Dree  l»  still  going  on.  Tba 
Senate  has  a.^-.u:  Sn'jihed  debate  on  the  leo- 
namle  cooperation  Admlntstratiooi  eoaa- 
■MHkly  mO^  tha  BCA  and.  in  sptts  of  a 
wlgetoaa  ficht  by  some  Republicans  wtio 
vant  to  faiow  where  the  money  la  coming 
taan  to  pay  all  the  bills.  ECA  was  voted  the 
full  ankount  of  ov«  86J0>iMuD80  t«  <>» 
coming  year.  The  cry  la  tba8  on  mam  m^ 
port  the  bipartisan  forsOfB  policy.  I  bedeve 
Umt  w  aboold  preaent  a  tmlted  front  In 
^^■i^u  policy  but  I  do  not  bcUrve  that  ve 
shooid  voce  blUioaa  at  doUars  oat  aC 
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Boa*  hand. 
I  aCA  antf  the 
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of the  very  atnewt  of  war  by 
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IS  being  done  with  our  money. 
Ptvsldent  has  stated  that  unless 
we  face  a  budget  deficit  here 
only  one  of  the  countries  to 
glTlng  money  and  goods,  not 
a  anrpius  but  ta  loaning  money 
vast  to  see  why  we  can't  shave 
of  that  coat, 
know  when  you  paid  your  in- 
«  March  15  that  you  had  a  tax 
k  ftepohUcan  Congraaa  gave  you 
pradlcatad  on  the  fact 
iipaiMlHiiiaa    could    and 
And  yet  today.  President 
1  tUl  insisting  that  taxes  must  be 
year    by   M.OOO.OOO.OOO.      ECA   is 
us  oTer  3  bUllon  thia  year — with 
and  no  strings  attached 
tion  haa  its  way. 
;  on  can  pay  yotir  bills  and  keep 
If  you  constantly  overspend 
"The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
of  the  United  Statea.    The  only 
>ut  of  debt  is  to  begin  to  cut  ex- 
nd  live  within  our  Income.    If  we 
some  judicious   cuts   in  ECA 
in  heaven's  name  can  we  be- 
anywhere? 

I  delegation  of  the  Verdigris  River 
Aasoclation     journeyed     to 
and  appeared  with  me  before  the 
on  Appnjprlatlons  to  urge  an  ap- 
of  tl.0C0.60O  to  start  construction 
Dam  and  Raacrrotr.  so  Im- 
1  ceded  because  of  the  devastating 
efperlence  each  year  right  here  at 
committee  gave  us  an  attentive 
turned  down  our  request  and 
nature  in  other  parts  of  the 
committee  also  cut  the  Presl- 
requests  for  rivers  and  har- 
control  by  15  percent,  stating 
was  to  soproprlate  the  mini- 
required  xo  carry  forward  any 
should  be  provided  for.  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army 
device  at  its  disposal  to  Insure 
poaalble  e3q>enditure  of  the  tax- 
"nw  15-percent  cut  was  made 
greater   available   materials.   In- 
and  reductions  In  ma- 
Thla  was  the  policy  announced 
with  respect  to  projects 
own  country,  and  yet  when  we 
spending  in  foreign  countries,  the 
insists  we  can't  apply  to  ECA 
trend  In  coets. 
to  Kxirope  is  In  such  a  precarlotis 
Lfter  spending  over  »5,000.000.000 
last  year,  that  a  10  percent  cut.  for 
^ould  destroy  the  whole  program. 
thrown  that  money  away  and 
Paul  O.  Hoffman.  Is  right  when  be 
t  Bet  a  cent  of  it  back.     But  it 
Hsoeiey  that's  Involved.     It  Is  our 
such   as   food,  minerals,  oil 
commodities   which,    if   kept   at 
have  lowered  otir  own  cost  of 
fact  ta  admitted  by  the  former 
3f  Commerce   and   present   Euro- 
of  ECA.  Averell  Harrtman. 
no  people  more  generous  than 
people.  Including  the  folks  In 
1  >tate  of  Kansas.    But  there  is  not 
to  the  barrel  but  also  a  rldlc- 
langafovn  alttiatlon  when  we  send 
md  Booay  that  are.  in  turn,  ex- 
ountrtea  with  whom  we  refuse  to 

It  jtiat  doesnt  make  sense, 
ror  once  to  have  some  nation  to 
lava  given  so  generoxuly  to  say  "I 
k  tittle  help  but  I  dont  need  so 
time.    Tou  can  cut  down  a  little 
rrtendahip  that  la  bought  la 
And  If  our  aid.  ao  generoualy 
dtlaen  of  this  country,  means 
the  slightest  curtailment  would 
tt  Burope  into  the  arms  of  Russia, 
re  had  better  keep  that  money  and 
b  iiUd  tha  strnngaat  Army.  Navy  and 
A  tha  world. 
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But  I  do  not  believe  this.  1  contend  that 
we  can  give  adequate  aid  and  still  cut  some 
of  the  coat.  The  time  haa  coma,  bowerer. 
whan  we  have  to  ask  otirarttraa — how  mtich 
can  we  afford  to  do  without  bankrupting  our- 
aalTsa?  How  much  can  we  really  afford  to 
apand  internationally  and  nationally  without 
a  back-breaking  tax  burden? 

Every  head  of  a  household  goes  over  hla  In- 
come and  hU  needs  and  then  asks  himself— 
"Can  I  afford  to  buy  this  or  ti:at."  In  govern- 
ment we  must  ask  ourselves  the  same  ques- 
tion. We've  just  got  to  get  off  this  spending 
spree.  A  flnancially  weakened  or  unsound 
United  States  Is  what  our  potential  enemies 
are  praying  for.  I  say  we  can  afford  to  give 
real  aid  and  help.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
give  to  help  those  who  openly  state  that  they 
are  against  our  way  of  life.  And  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  to  thoae  nations  whose  recovery 
la  assured  and  place  the  burden  of  taxes  and 
debt  on  our  own  people. 

What  do  you  think  about  this?  Do  you 
sgree  with  me?  I'd  like  your  thoughts  on 
this  and  the  other  perplexing  problems  that 
confront  us  here  In  Washington. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  enjoyed  this  oppor- 
txmlty  of  talking  to  you  and  am  looking  for- 
ward to  visiting  with  you  next  week.  Until 
then,  thanks  for  listening  and  good  luck.  all. 


Basinf-Point  Ckanfe  Will  Haye  Perms- 
nent  Effect,  Fetieral  Trade  Commission 
Asserts — Commission  Fears  Legal  Sta- 
tus of  Price  Differential  Actions  Daring 
Proposed  Moratorium — Statement  of 
Robert  B.  Dawkins,  Associate  General 
Cdunsel,  Before  Sobcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judidsrj  Committee,  Thursday, 
March  31, 1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 

Thursday.  April  7.  1949 

B4r.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert B.  Dawkins.  associate  general  counsel 
for"  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  testi- 
fied before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  charge  of  S. 
1008.  the  moratorium  bill,  on  March  31, 
1949.  Mr.  Dawkins  expressed  the  op- 
position of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  the  passage  of  moratorium  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Dawkins'  statement  clearly 
Indicated  that  the  proposed  legislation 
did  not  settle  any  of  the  existing  con- 
troversial issues  nor  did  not  modify  or 
clarify  existing  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Dawkins  unequivocally  stated 
that— 

The  CommlSBlOQ  does  pot  believe  that  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legislation  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  Insofar  as  it  may  affect 
existing  law.  It  is  obviously  Intended  to  t>e 
and  acts  only  as  a  suspension,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  to  creato  new  doubts  as  to  the  legal 
status  of  the  practices  which  the  Congraas 
finda  neoaasary  to  safeguard  with  a  morato- 
ritmi.  The  bMtica  which  have  been  most  fre- 
quently cited  as  causes  of  uncertainty  are 
involved  In  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  case. 
This  case  wUl  be  argued  today  befor*  the 
SufMreme  Court  and  it  appears  likely  that  tt 
Will  be  decided  In  the  near  future,  perhaps 
a  few  weeks.  The  decision  ahotild  establlah 
with  eartalatf  vhat  tha  law  aow  la  upon  tha 
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polnU  Involved.  After  this  deriaton.  no 
doubt  CongrMB  will  be  in  a  poiittim  to  de- 
termine whether  any  permancat  ^«nge  in 
existing  law  ahould  be  made  aa  a  result 
thereof. 

Pointing  out  that  the  proposed  mora- 
torium is  likely  to  Increase  any  confu- 
sion which  now  exists.  Mr.  Dawkins 
further  stated: 

One  of  the  most  Important  points  of  un- 
certainty in  the  blU  is  in  the  provision  for 
a  moratorium  applicable  to  the  use  of  a  de- 
livered price  sy^em  by  an  individual  seller, 
contrary  to  the  implications  of  this  provi- 
sion, there  haa  been  no  holding  or  decision 
by  the  Commission  that  delivered  prices  are 
unlawful  per  se,  and  as  the  Commission  has 
publicly  stated,  there  is  no  basis  in  the  Uw 
for  such  a  decision. 

Speaking  of  the  decision  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  a  week  or  so 
ago  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sev- 
enth  Judicial  Circuit,  upholding  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  prohibited  the 
Standard  company  from  engaging  in 
certain  unfair  methods  of  competition 
and  monopolistic  practices.  Mr.  Dawkins 
said: 

If  the  decialon  Is  not  reviewed  by  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt,  or  if  reviewed  and  affirmed,  the 
effect  of  the  moratorium  would  be  to  change 
the  law  for  2  years  rather  than  merely  to 
darUy  it. 

Thus,  It  may  be  unqualifiedly  asserted 
that  no  useful  or  good  purpose  is  served 
by  the  passage  of  moratorium  legislation 
which  affects  the  antitrust  laws,  but 
rather  the  progress  of  a  half-century  is 
destroyed  by  hurried  congressional  ac- 
tion. The  rigid-steel  conduit  case  was 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  the 
week  of  March  28;  therefore,  the  issues 
which  Mr.  Dawkins  cites  as  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  uncertainty  have  come 
to  rest,  and  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  re- 
solved. Mr.  Dawkins'  statement  in  its 
entirety  follows: 

RiPOBT  or  THX  FlDIXU.  TRADE  COSOCSSION  ON 
S.  1008,  PaiSBmD  BT  ROB«ST  B.  Dawkucs, 
ASSOCIATZ        GXWEaAL        COTTIfSEI.,        FXDXaAL 

TkAOE  Commission.  BZFoax  a  Stjicommit- 

TO  of  THX  SrWATX  JtJBICIAaT  COMJUm* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is 
Robert  B.  Dawkins.  My  employment  Is  as- 
sociate general  coiinsel  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  I  am  appearing  here  pursxiant 
to  the  request  made  by  the  Commission  to 
your  committee.  May  1  say  first  that  the 
Commission  appreciates  the  opportunity  af- 
forded to  have  its  views  concerning  S.  10C8 
presented  before  yoxir  committee.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  the  views  are  those  of  the 
Commission,  with  one  member.  Commiasion- 
•r  Mason,  dissenting. 

The  proposed  legislation  under  considera- 
tion by  your  ccmmlttee  contains  a  general 
declaration  of  policy  which  would  have  per- 
manent effect.  This  becoBMS  of  importance, 
aa  will  later  appear,  in  ionaartlon  with  cer- 
tain language  used  in  stating  what  It  has 
not  been  the  Intent  of  Congraas  to  do.  "The 
general  declaration  is  followed  by  ydflc 
provision  for  a  2-year  moratorium  lespect- 
hlg  the  application  of  the  Federal  Tirade 
Commission  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  to  the 
QB«  of  a  delivered-prlce  system  by  an  indi- 
vidual aeller  and  to  the  absorption  of  freight 
In  good  faith  by  an  individual  seller  w  meet 
eoaipetltion. 

The  rnniinlBakm  fads  that  the  adoption  of 
the  moraiortam  propoaed  is  likely  to  InctoM 
•ay  conftHlou  which  now  exisu  as  to  the 
■nailliU  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsalon 
and  Clayton  Acta.     An  important  reason  for 
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tixia.  Is  that  a  Coosreasicxial  dcdaration  des- 
l|HaHnfl  eartatn  pracsloea  which  ara  to  be 
matmpi  txom  tha  law  for  a  apedflad  parted 
nseasaarUy  impllca  that  ttaaae  praetlaaB  aol^iit 
otherwlae  be  unlawful.  Shoukl  tha  aaora- 
torlum  expire  withooit  amendment  of  the 
statutes  covered  by  it.  this  implication  might 
eMlly  become  the  b«ala  for  further  unccr- 
tatntlw  arlatoc  from  the  questions  at  what 
tw»of<f»«M  unlawful  aa  a  reault  of  the  lapse  of 
the  moratorium.  Tet  the  practices  to  which 
the  moratorium  is  directed  are.  for  the  most 
part.  Innocent  practlcea  that  have  not  been 
challenged  by  the  Commlaalon  and  about  the 
legality  of  which  no  reaaonable  baa^  for 
doubt  exists.  Insofar  aa  the  moratcR'ium  Is 
applicable  to  certain  other  practices  the  scope 
of  its  appUcatlon  Is  not  entirely  clear  or  cer- 
tain. 

■Asnvc-poiirr  KoaAToanjv  orat  nrvrrATiCK  ro« 


One  of  the  moat  Important  polnta  of  tu- 
certalnty  In  the  blU  ia  In  the  provision  for  a 
moratcHTlum  appUcable  to  the  use  of  a  de- 
Uvered- price  system  by  an  individual  seller. 
Contrary  to  the  implications  erf  this  provi- 
sion, there  has  been  no  holding  or  decision 
by  the  Commlaalon  that  deUvered  pricea  are 
unlawful  per  ae.  and  aa  the  Commlaaten  has 
publicly  stated,  there  Is  no  baala  In  the  law 
for  such  a  decialon.    Kumbers  of  decisions 
of  the  Commission  In  Cla3rton  Act  matters 
are  in  fact  baaed  upoo  dlscrlmLlnatlons  be- 
tween deUvered  prieaa.    Under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlaskm  Act.  controversy  has  cen- 
tered upon  the  fiuaatlon  of  bow  far  each  of 
•  group  of  sellers  can  engage   In  practlcea 
parcel  to  thoae  of  other  members  of  the 
group  with  the  knowledge  that  all  members 
of  the  group  are  acting  in  the  same  way  and 
In  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  price  com- 
petiUon  will  thereby  be  suppressed  or  elimi- 
nated.   This  proWem  aroae  trota  the  second 
count  of  the  complaint  In  the  Rigid  8tacl 
Conduit  case.     On  February  11.  1949.  Com- 
mlaaloner   Davis,    with   the   concurrence    of 
Commissioners  Ayres  and  Ferguson,  stated  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Ttade  Polldes  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  that  In  the  Commlaalon  "a  view  the 
Conduit  case  is  simply  a  paxaceedlng  against 
a    conspiracy   situation.    In   pubUc   dlactia- 
sions   some   persons  have   argued  that    the 
Commission's  position  In  that  case  appUes 
to   other    than   conaptracy   sliviatlOTis.     The 
Commission  has  publicly  stated  that  the  po- 
sition taken  In  the  Conduit  case  Is  appUcable 
only  in  conspiracy  situations.     So  far  aa  the 
Commission  is  aware,  no  one  has  offered  any 
basis  for  a  belief  that  the  mere  use  of  a  de- 
Uvered price  system  by  an  individual  seller 
without  any  concert  of  action  with  others  Is 
at  stake  In  that  case.     In  any  event,  how- 
ever, the  proposal  to  authorize  individual  use 
of  a  delivered-prlce  system  does  not  touch 
the  major  question  In  that  case. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  defl- 
nltely  settle  any  of  the  controversial  issues 
which  exist  about  the  application  cf  the 
Clayton  Art  to  delivered-prlce  systems.  An 
tinlawful  price  discrimination  may  exist  In 
the  difference  between  delivered  prices  at 
different  deUvery  points  such  as  may  appear, 
for  aaaa^pile.  when  a  buyer  in  one  locaUty  is 
changed  phantom  freight  not  exacted  from 
hla  competitors  elsewhere,  and  this  may  be 
sufficient  to  seriously  endanger  his  abUlty 
effectively  to  compete.  The  aame  may  be 
true  of  differences  in  «one  or  sectional  deUv- 
ered prices.  So  far  as  the  Commlsalon  Is 
sware.  no  ons  has  ehaUsnvsd  tha  propriety 
of  a  proceedteg  agatast  stKh  fonu  of  price 
discrimination,  yet  the  legal  status  <rf  such 
price  differentials  during  ths  proposed  mora- 
torium would  be  uncertain.  If  the  author- 
tf  t*"**!  to  use  a  delivered -price  system  sho^ild 
be  teterpreted  as  a  aanctlon  f  ca-  any  price  dls- 
crtmlnations  that  might  exist  t)etween  de- 
livered prices,  the  Commission  would  be 
prevented  from  challenging  this  or  any  other 
form  of  dlacriinlnatlons  in  price  so  long  aa 


the  seUcr  took  the  precautloo  of  saUing  oo  a 
dr^TStsd  basis.  If  the  biU  were  not  so 
iiiliplsil  the  CommlMtqn  would  rsoaln 
trss  to  proceed  agatnat  any  uatawful  dls- 
crtmlnatkma  as  rsadlty  ss  bsCon.  and  this 
pan  of  the  propossd  ■MaMMdum  would  have 
no  effect  upon  the  applteattoa  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  Whether  or  not  the  language  of 
the  btU  is  intended  to  grant  immunity  not 
only  to  the  use  of  delivered  prices  but  also  to 
dlscrimlnatAaiM  that  mtay  appssr  SBMOg  de- 
Uvered prtoas  la  not  clear.  In  thia  way  tt 
wcNrifd  iBtroduce  new  and  important  uncer- 
talnflaa  Into  the  enforcement  <  f  the  Clayton 
Act. 

MOSATOaitrM    DOCS    WOT    CUA«IFT    StTT   CHAIVCtS 

ANTTrmCST  LAWS 

The  other  practice  which  Is  given  the  bene- 
fit of  tlie  moratorium  U  absorption  of  freight 
by  an  Individual  seller  to  meet  competition. 
The  declaration  of  policy  In  the  first  section 
erf  the  bUI  stipports  this  type  of  activity  when 
esrrled  en  in  good  faith  and.  although  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  does  not  Include  the  phrass 
"In  good  faith."  it  win  be  asaumed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  comment  that  the 
mcHntorlum  la  only  Intended  to  be  applica- 
ble where  the  practice  is  characterized   by 
good  faith.     On  this  aaaiunption  the  mora- 
torium wotild  not  In  any  way  modify  or  dar- 
Ify    the    application    of    the    Federal    Tirade 
riwilmhuii  Act.  for  where  there  ia  a  price 
eans|riraey  and  where  the  memt>en  of  a  group 
knowingly  engage  in  a  practice  designed  to 
eliminate   price  competition,  good   faith   is 
neecaasrlly  absent.     In  price  dlacrlmlnation 
cases  imder  the  Clayton  Act  the  Commlaalcm 
hsUerea  that  the  present  law  makes  goci 
faith  in  meeting  competttlOB  leaa  than  an 
abeolute  defenae  in  thoae  leiatlfely  rare  cases 
In  which  the  statutory  Injury  to  competition 
■tHiasri  ta  sptte  cf  the  fact  that  the  seller's 
dtserlminati<»i  consisted  merely  in  meeting 
eompetltlon.     In  its  recent  decision  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  sus- 
tained this  view  of  the  law.      It  is  not  now 
what  action  vmi  be  taken,  but  pre- 
_  a  review  of  thia  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  wlU  be  sought.     If  the  decision 
la  not  renewed  hy  the  ^ipreme  Court,  or  If 
reviewed  and  affirmed,  the  effect  of  the  mora- 
toritim  wo\ild  be  to  change  the  law  for  2 
years  rather  than  merely  to  clarify  It.     The 
niiiinilsaliin  has  pahllcly  indicated  tixat  tt 
would  sse   no  objection    to    a    permanent 
change  la  existing  law  tliat  would  make  the 
meeting  of  an  equally  low  price  of  a  com- 
petitor m  good  faith  a  fuU  defense  In  price 
discrimination   cases.      However.   Injury   to 
cMnpetition  seldom  arises  from  a  mere  naeet- 
tng  of  the  equally  low  price  of  a  eosapetltor 
In  good  faith,  and  therefore  the  CammttHtem 
believea  the  Issue  to  be  relatively  narrow  and 
not  of  suSelsnt  importance  to  require  emer- 
gency action.     There  is  also  the  further  con- 
sideration that  should  the  case  be  reviewed 
and  rev«-sed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  ttiere 
would  then  be  no  occasion  for  Bueh  legisla- 
tion. 


BAsnce-ponrr   MoaATOanTM   cmtacBKaaT  ana 

The  Commlaalon  doea  not  believe  that 
enactment  of  the  propoesd  leglaUUon  U 
neceaaary  cr  deatrable.  Insofar  as  It  may 
affect  existing  law,  it  la  obvloaily  Intended  to 
be  and  acts  only  as  a  suspension,  but  it  ta 
alnMet  certain  to  create  new  doubts  as  to  the 
legal  status  of  the  practices  which  the  Coc- 
greaa  finds  necessary  to  saXegtiard  with  a 
moratorium.  The  lasoas  which  havs  ^■•g 
most  frequently  cited  as  eausss  of  unesftatotf 
are  Involved  tn  the  Rigid  Ststf  Conduit  esss. 
This  case  wlU  be  argusd  today  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  It  appears  likely  that  It 
wUl  be  decided  In  tlie  near  future,  perhapa 
A  f«v  weeks.  The  decialon  should  establMl 
with  certainty  what  the  law  now  is  upon 
the  polnu  involved-  After  this  decision  no 
doubt  Congress  wttl  be  In  a  po^ttm  to^"' 
termine  whether  any 
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•■lating   !•«   thottld   be 

la  the  •vant.  howrvvr.  that  your  eotnmtttM 
ibould  tfadda  to  mOof*  tba  fcutnl  prin- 
ciples at  tlM  propowd  lagliteUaii,  it  to  b»- 
U«T«<1  that  It  wooiA  wlab  to  »Tald.  ao  tux 
M  pooBible.  crvatiQc  anj  new  unc«rt«tottw 


tUU) 


oot   ictcndcQ   to  w—tMi   tbm 

Uws.  but  tbert  la  aosM  In- 

In  It  tbat  mt(ht  haw  tbia 


lite  to  a«M***  C  <>**  •aaMMmttoi 

certain  cban««a  In  the 
olthaMU. 

In  Una  8  on  tba  f&ret  p«c*<  lna»rt  the  worda 
"or  dteertmlnatary"  aXt«r  tba  word  "mooop- 
oUctlc"  naaiiinablj  tbe  declaration  of 
ptittsf  eontalned  In  tbla  a«cUon  ol  tba  btll  la 
telMMtod  to  embrace  tba  praaant  poUcy  o< 
aart*f>n  3  of  tbe  Clayton  Act,  wblcb  condemns 
dlacrlmtnatary  pricing  practleea  when  tbcy 
Injure  coHiyMttkm.  It  la  not  certain  that 
tba  pbraaa  "monfOftoltattc  practices  In  re- 
■tratnt  of  trade"  vlll  be  understood  to  Include 
thia  Mpect  of  congraaalonal  poUcy. 

In  Uaaa  1  and  S  on  paf*  3  of  tbe  bUl  and 
ti^  Uaaa  12  and  13  on  tbe  same  page.  sut>- 
~lttt«ita  tbe  pbraae  "quote  and  sell  at  dellfarcd 
prtoaa**  for  tbe  pbraae  "usa  delivered  prtaa 
cystaaaa."  It  la  poaatbla  tbat  the  Uttar 
phraae.  now  contained  In  tbe  bUl.  mlgbt  be 
Intarprctcd  not  merely  aa  an  autbortsatlon 
t«  aell  St  delivered  prices  but  also  aa  an  au- 
tlkonaatkin  to  oMttBtsIn  diSarences  In  da- 
Uvarad  prteea.  bb  MaMar  taov  injurloiialy 
discriminatory  tbaaa  tfMvancaa  mlgbt  be. 
It  U  alao  poaalbla  that  tba  word  "ayatama" 
It  be  Interpreted  aa  an  scbo  of  tbe  word 
ktic,"  wblcb  tbe  Onmmtaslnn  and  tbe 
.  have  employed  In  caaea  Invoirlac  oon- 
iptoaliaial  uae  of  the  baatag-polat  syalcnL, 
aai  If  so  tbe  explicit  autbonaatk»  to  iva  de- 
tt^at ad  pttea  ■yitiwi  aOcht  ba  intarpaatad  aa 
a  Iteltataeo  opoa  tba  policy  agatnat  eon- 
Tbe  substitute  language  here  pro- 
Is  InUndcd  to  make  dear  tbat  quota- 
tloa  and  sale  at  delivered  prices  Is  not  in  Itself 
subject  to  stuck;  and  at  tba  aaaaa  tl»a  la 
louoxled  to  avoid 
of  aoaaptnalaa  aad  to  leave  any 
Uama  wbleh  mlgbt  arlaa  in  tbe 
prloaa  to  ba  considered  on  their  raarlts  In  tba 
Ugbt  of  tbe  applicable  law  and  of  tbe  other 
pnyvlaloos  of  tbe  present  bill. 

IB  Una  3  on  pNPa  3  and  ta  ttaa  13  on  tba 
aobatltiita  tba  pbraaa  Ian  aqwdly 
ot  a  oompatttor"  for  the  word 
It  statute  aa  to 
price  discrlmlnattoa  VMS  tbe  phrase  "to  meet 
an  equaUy  low  prlea  at  a  competitor."  Use 
ot  different  language  tn  tba  bill  iBTttes 
claims  tbat  the  OoBtiaaa  tDtao^  to  ebanga 
tbe  concept  of  aaaaMng  aoanpaUtton.  wbera- 

eorrectiy.  such  a  CJiaiiga  la  not  a  part  of  tbe 
ICoreorer.  the  cbsn«e  In  languaga 
ralaa  questiocs  sbout  the  vmlkflty  of 
established  under  the  preeent  law. 
la  alao  tbe  conaldaratloo  tbat  aaaatlng 
lacks  tba  objaettTe  certainty  of 
iBUMtlac  tta  aqually  low  price  of 
a  auaapatltar."  aMI  Hmm  tante  to  introduce 
•ub)«rtive  te«u  o(  tm  vncertaln  d 
In  lines  4  5.  and  •  of  page  8 
the  words  "and  not  through  any  eomMaa- 
tloa  or  eoosplrary  in  violation  of  the  Sber- 
Aet  aa  smended.**  Ttie  declaration  of 
already  contains  la  lines  7  to  10  of  tbe 
SMi  pace  a  condemnation  of  corabtnatlona 
and  ctmspir*'!.-'  ■-  ■  that  tba  repetlttoo  of  tbe 
thoucht    u  iieceeaary.      Moreover,    by 

•pecincaJlv  ln»fking  the  Bherman  Act.  tba 
bui  mt«ht  be  beid  to  imply  that  there  can 
ba  no  vkoiatKm  of  tbe  FMleral  Trade  Oom- 
mlaslon  Act  except  In  conduct  which  would 
vtotate  the  8b<rman  Art:  and.  If  ao,  tbe  effect 
would  be  to  caet  doubt  upon  tbe  vaiutlty  of 
precedents  in  cmhs  under  tba  Mderal  Trade 
Commissiuo  Act  and  to  tadtaata  tbat  ttM 
jurisdiietittu  of  tbs 
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tbian  tba  coufta 

In  line  13 
food  faith" 
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In 
in 
It.    Un 
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the  Congram  Intended,  and 

have  repeatedly  held  It  to  be. 

paga  3  Uiaart  tba  pbraae  "in 

tmmatfUtaly  bafora  tba  pbraae 

HI  markets."    The  same  phrase 

Ine  4  on  tbe  same  pa«e.  and  Its 

line   13  was  presumably   Inad- 

it  Is  Included,  there  Is  danger 

mlgbt  be  so  Interpreted  as  to 

enterprise  to  engage  In  price 

designed  to  destroy  Its  small 

ror  a  monopolistic  purpoae.  so 

discrimination  takes  the  form 

of  competition. 

period  at  the  end  of  section  S 

and  add  the  words  ~or  the  en- 

any  order  which   was  entered 

that  date."    In  seeking  to  pre- 

of  caaea  now  pending  In  the 

tbe  bill  preaumably  Intended 

tbe  validity  of  the  orders  of 

where  these  orders  were  not 

where  they  were  affirmed  upon 

the  Commlsskm  doea  not 

my  of  its  orders  contravene  the 

forth  In  the  bUl.  It  suggests 

ty  of  tTolding  a  flood  of  requests 

hat  orders  be  modified  because 

also  the  desirability  of  avotd- 

about  the  significance  of  the 

enforcement  proceeding  having 

4aUvcred-prlce  systems. 


The  NortkAtlaBtk  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOII.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  mw  rsMsrt 

m  THX  B  DUSS  OF  RXPRESENTATIVE8 

Iriday.  AprU  8,  1949 

Mr  HAIiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  thoughts  of  America  are 
focvised  on  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and 
when  we  ai  e  all  concerned  with  whether 
it  Is  Indeed  a  move  toward  safety,  peace, 
and  security,  or  a  gamble  invitins  war, 
it  is  good  tb  see  a  very  clear  analysis  of 
Its  si^nlflcince  In  the  VIneland  <N.  J.) 
Times  Journal.  Mr.  Max  Leuchter,  the 
editor  of  tthls  newspaper,  does  not  de- 
ceive himsilf  about  the  pact.  He  recog- 
niies  Its  merits,  but  he  also  recognizes 
it  is  a  confession  of  the  temporary  failure 
of  the  Urited  Nations.  The  editorial 
follows : 

THX  McrrH  Atuamc  sactTarrr  racr 

We  call  tt  txa  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  but  future  historians  will  conalder  them 
what  they  eally  were:  "One  war  for  'one 
world*.' 

If  wa  toda  r  consider  these  two  wars  in  their 
proper  light  we  must  admit  that  the  tragic 
loaa  In  llvai  and  treasure,  unparalleled  in 
all  recorded  hlatory.  did  not  r«sult  In  one 
world. 

Tbe  Nort  1  Atlantic  aaetirity  pact,  atfiiad 
by  repreeen  aUvea  of  tba  Unltad  Btataa  and 
11  other  na  ions  of  the  Northwest  AtlanUc. 
Is  atiffldent  proof  tbat  all  tbe  blood,  aweat 
and  tears  otcaaloncd  by  tba  two  past  world 
wars  have  n(  it  t>een  sufficient  to  weld  tbe  peo- 
ples of  the  world  Into  tbe  common  cause 
of  Uitanatli  nal  paaca.  and  tba  aauiamsnt  of 

The  Atlas  Jc  Pact  la  proof  In  Itaalf  tbat  tba 
United  Hati  cma  while  not  aa  faabU  and  aa 
uaeleea  aa  U  e  defunct  League  of  NaUona.  baa 
not  succeeded  In  attaining  tbe  lofty  aima 
which  motivated  Its  organisation.  Tbe  Pact 
of  Itself  pro^  tbat  tbe  sword  is  stiU  mightier 
than  the  p«f» 

The  AUiAtic  Pact  provldaa  tbe  basis  for 
an  internat  anal  aiUltary  force  to  be  utillaad 


when  any  one  of  the  slgnatortea  is  threat- 
ened or  made  the  subject  ol  an  attack  by  an 
aggreaaor.  It  provldea  the  taetb  tbat  abovld 
properly  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

"In  this  pact."  said  President  Truman. 
"we  hope  to  create  a  shield  against  aggres- 
sion and  the  fear  of  aggression— a  bulwark 
which  will  permit  us  to  get  on  with  the  real 
business  of  government  and  society,  tbe  btisl- 
neai  of  achieving  a  fuller  and  happier  ble 
for  our  cltlsens." 

The  pact  is  more  properly  a  weapon  than 
a  ableid.  If  it  Is  ratified  by  tbe  United 
States  Senate  later  In  the  year,  it  wUl  serve 
notice  to  Soviet  Russia  and  tbe  Communlst- 
dumlnated  governments  of  eastern  Europe 
tbat  this  U  no  walkie-talkie  alliance  with 
vetoes  puncttu'ing  all  forward  movement, 
but  that  It  is  a  power-packed  steel-fisted 
machine  of  war.  Lacking  approval  of  the 
Senate,  tbe  pact  would  have  no  more  effect 
than  a  busbeiful  of  other  "defensive"  pacts. 
The  North  Atlantic  security  pact  U  tbe 
vi&lble  evidence  of  how.  thus  far.  the  United 
Nations  has  failed  to  bind  the  East  and  the 
West  Into  Wendell  Wlllkies  One  World. 
It  is  visible  evidence  of  Rudyard  Kipllngla 
sour  contemplation:  "East  is  ea.<>t  and  west 
Is  west  and  ne'er  the  twain  shall  meet." 

The  western  nations  consider  tbe  Atlantic 
Pact  as  a  barrier  against  aggression.  Tbe 
Soviet  Government  considers  it  as  "an  in- 
strument of  aggression."  On  the  Utter 
charge.  President  Truman  said:  "We  have 
no  purpose  of  aggression  against  others.  To^ 
suggest  to  tbe  contrary  Is  to  slander  our 
institutions  and  defame  our  ideals  and  our 
aspirations." 

Russia  can  only  blame  itself  for  this  new 
development.  That  country  has  persistently 
and  consistently,  by  the  use  oX  the  veto 
power  in  the  United  Nations  Secvirllv  Coxm- 
cil.  by  nonpartidpation  in  the  international, 
economic,  and  cultural  organisations  set  up 
within  tbe  United  Nations,  and  by  Its  organ- 
ised method  of  creating  chaos  In  every  part 
of  the  world,  prevented  world-wide  prt)greaa 
and  rehabilitation  and  world  peace  other 
than  on  Communist  terms. 

There  are  many  high-minded  people  In 
many  nations  who  believe  that  constitutional 
government  can  live  In  "one  world"  with 
Red  fascism.  In  their  zeal  for  an  end  to  war. 
they  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  cc»n- 
munlsm  depends  on  physical  force  to  main- 
tain iu  position. 

If  the  North  Atlantic  security  pact  la 
ratifled  by  tbe  Senate,  we  will  then  be  back 
to  where  we  started,  except  that  this  time 
tbe  aggraaaor  nation  or  nations  will  not  find 
tbaaaaetras  in  aa  favorabla  a  military  poal- 
tlon  as  was  tbe  case  of  the  Axis  Powers  in 
the  past  two  world  wars.  Only  the  knowU 
edge  that  a  quick  conquest  cannot  be  at- 
tempted may  bring  about  world  peace  baaad 
on  reason  and  conciliation. 

Max  LKtXRTBL 


ExceMirt  Cost  of  Natiooal  Health 
Senricc  ia  Eaflaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THX  BOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVXS 
fHtfay,  Xprtf  $,  194$ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
about  the  advantaces  of  a  aoeialiaed 
health  program.  As  a  part  of  my  re* 
marks.  I  am  including  a  statement  from  a 
London  magailne  which  indicates  that 
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the  socialized  Government  of  England 
has  a  bear  by  the  tail  and  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  It: 

nczas  or  coar  or  wstional  hxaltb  snvicx 
ovaa  KsmfSTS 

Ail  the  undertaklnga  of  tba  SodaUat  Oov- 
ernment  show  one  tbbsg  wttfc  aB^anehaly 
monotony— Increasec  cost.  Tbe  oOdal  llg- 
uras.  juat  imueA.  tat  tbe  National  Health 
SKTlce  are  no  exception.  The  coat  of  doctors 
Is  $118,000,000,  an  excess  of  •9.200.000  over 
the  estimate.  Tbe  cost  of  daatlrta  is  182.- 
800,000,  an  imxaaae  of  •St.fiOOW).  Tbe  cost 
of  pharmaclsU  U  •TOjBeO.OOO.  an  Increase  of 
caOOOOOOO  over  tbe  estimate.  Tbe  cost  of 
opticians  U  »57J00.000,  an  excess  of  $15,- 
000  000  over  tbe  estimate.  A  Urge  part  of 
this  vast  expenditure  is  wasted,  as  Is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Socialist  finance. 


suited  in  d^verliig  a  large  part  at  China 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  Coaummlata. 

If  tbe  maintenance  at  a  free  China  was 
one  of  our  major  war  alms,  as  we  proclaimed 
it  to  be.  tljen  we  have  in  fact  loat  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  so  far  as  tbat  objective  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  s  pathetic  finale  to  the  Chinese  debacle. 
Congress  has  extended  imtil  February  15. 
1950.  the  authority  of  tbe  administration  to 
spend  $5MK)OjOOO.  which  had  been  previously 
spproprlatad.  to  aid  Natlanallst  China.  This 
Is  a  futile  gesture,  which  doas  litUe  more 
than  to  express  tbe  disaattef action  of  Con- 
gress cnrer  '  tbe  administration's  failure  in 
China. 


(Prom  tbe  Cleveland  Preaa  of  AprU  6,  1M»| 
CKXHa'a  «"T*'"  u  ■  mxow-TaAVXLZwe,  rasT 


OeYeUnd  Qaick  To  Rccofaae  Reality 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  Aprti  I.  1949 
Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  unanimous  consent  granted 
me  I  make  available  to  the  House  mem- 
bership editorials  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Oeveland  Press,  as 
follows: 

I  From  the  acveland  Plain  Dealer  of  AprU 

8.  1949] 

coiurirxisT   fsont   in   cHXna 

Tboee  Americana  who  have  been  deluding 

ttaemwlves  with  tbe  beUef  tbat  the  Chinese 

ConaaoDista  were  somehow  different   from 

the    Russian    Communists,   tbat    they    were 

merely  advocates  of  land  reform  and  had  no 

interest   In   promoting   a   world   revolution, 

have  had  a  rude  awakening. 

For  the  Chinese  CommtmlsU  have  Joined 
tbe  other  Communist  Parties  throughout  the 
world  in  proclaiming  that  in  the  event  of 
another  war  they  would  fight  on  tba  side  of 
KtiaaU  "to  defeat  tba  aggrcaaora.  <»»«rt^^ 
the  entire  Imperialist  system  and  realise  the 
liberation   of   aU   mankind   and   permanent 

P*«<*-"  ^  .- 

ThU  manlfaato,  like  the  other  Issued  by 

the  communiat  Partiaa  in  tbe  United  States. 
Xntfand.  Franca,  and  Italy,  to  name  a  few. 
waa  inaplrcd  by  tbe  North  Atlantic  Psct^  The 
Communists  are  trying  to  convince  tba  paopla 
In  the  countries  they  dominate  tbat  tba  pact 
Is  aimed  at  provoking  a  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union.   Tba  tact  la.  of  cotxrsa.  that  tbe  Soviet 
tmioa  taM  BOltaSBf  to  fear  from  the  pact  un- 
less it  to  planning  an  aggraaatve  war  against 
one  or  mora  of  the  12  nations  which  signed 
It.  in  which  case  the  powar  tt  aU  12  i^^^ 
tortes  wotUd  be  arrayad  against  the  aggiaaaor. 
The  manlfaato  of  tbe  Chinese  CommunlsU 
puts  the  stamp  of  complete  bankruptcy  on 
the  policy,  orlack  o*  poUey.  tbe  United  States 
has  ptirsued  In  China  since  tbe  end  of  tbe 
war.    A  ma*or  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  sdmln- 
Istratlon.  one  which  brougbt  on  tba  war  with 
Japan,  waa  our  refusal  to  abandon  China  to 
Japancae  domination.    At  great  coat  we  aaved 
China  trom  Japan,  only  to  make  it  poaalbla 
for  another  foreign  power  to  move  in. 

Tba  T*rir**f  to  dtaeredlt  the  NatlonaUrt 
Oovammant  at  Chiang  Kal-«bek,  to  Ut 
abotit  tbe  suspension  of  American  aid  to 
China  and  to  attempt  to  eofnpel  Chiang  to 
form  a  coalition  government  with  tbe  Oom- 
munlsts  waa  one  of  the  greatest  ]f^f^«^,*^ 
woe  bj  tba 


Oilna'a  Communists  and  fellow  agrarian 
travelos  lutve  proclaimed  tbat  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  Is  aimed  at  provoking  a  new 
world  war,  and  they  warn  tbat  In  such  event 
tbeyll  fight  beside  "China's  ally,  tbe  Soviet 
Union." 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that — it's 
tbe  familiar  patter  of  Soviet  stooges  tbe 
world  over— but  It  Is  interesting  to  note  the 
No.  2  man  on  tbe  list  of  namea  soppcrting 
tbe  statement.  First,  of  course,  is  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  Commimlst  chief  In  China.  Then 
comes  M*'"**'**  LI  Cbl-soi. 

It  was  a  significant  honor  for  LI.  and  liell 
be  worth  watching.  Marshal  U  Is  a  fonnar 
South  China  war  lord  irtio  broke  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  In  1947  and  lived  tmototnislvely  in 
Hong  Kong  until  a  mystery  ship — some  say 
it  was  Ruaalan— called  for  blm  last  New 
Year^  and  smuggled  >^tm  off  to  North  China. 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  tbe  Com- 
munists. 

Though  Li  contoMls  lie  Is  tot  a  Com- 
mtinlst.  be  has  atten^itcd  to  become  a  rally- 
ing figure  for  China's  antt-Natlonalist  group 
and  be  asplrea  to  tbe  presidency  of  tbe  Com- 
munlst-iHt^ioaed -coalition'' government.  As 
Scrlppa-Howard  writer  Clyde  Famsworth  has 
pointed  out,  the  CommunlsU  have  t,-ood  rea- 
son for  starting  with  a  coalition  facade. 
They  are  In  great  need  a€  tecbnirlana  and 
administrators,  who  mlgbt  be  more  readily 
attracted  Into  a  coalition  government  rather 
than  a  stialgbt  Red  regime.  Also,  a  eoaU- 
tlon  government  is  more  likely  to  gain  recog- 
nition  of  other  nations. 

^»r^>^m\  u  is  traveling  fast  with  tbe  Reds. 
They  may  have  a  Job  for  blm.  Already  be 
has  qualified  as  an  able  CbarUe  McCarthy. 


It 


Letter  af  SUle  Adrisory  C^nunittee  of  th» 
FarBcrs  Hoac  k6mmk$intiatm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  AjtrU  I.  1949 

Mr.  L«CX)MPTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rxc- 
oao,  I  desire  to  include  a  letter  from  John 
R  Holland,  chairman  of  tbe  State  ad- 
Tisory  committee  o*  Iowa  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Admlnittratloii,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  achievements  of  this  organ- 
lyy^<f«>  A  careftil  reading  of  this  letter 
f^nd  an  examinatkm  of  the  figures  con- 
tained therrin  will  convince  Manbers  of 
Cangress  t*>*t  jhis.  organization  has  made 
a  RBUtffcabie  record  and  the  actual 
achievements  are  amaiing. 


I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  no  Oov- 
emment  department  or  bureau  has  done 
so  much  with  so  little,  and  I  am  happy 
to  bring  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

Un.TO>r.  Iowa.  AprU  €.  I94i. 
Hon.  K4BL  II    LcCoMnr. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Osaa  lAu  I^Coatrn:  On  Friday.  March  35. 
the  StaSa  advlaary  committee  of  tbe  Farm- 
ers Hof"*  Administration  held  a  ragidar 
mfieting  at  our  State  office  in  Dea  Itolaaa 
ffjMi  aa  chairman.  I  was  instructed  by  tbe 
eoaandttee  to  give  you  what  might  t>e  called 
a  piugreas  report  on  tbe  activity  of  tba 
agency. 

First  you  probal>ly  would  be  interested  in 
tbe  committee  aaambarab^  itself.  There  are 
nine  on  the  eoaaaamaa  and  they  are  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  Administrator  of  tiaa 
Farmers  Home  Admin£stratlan.  WUl  U* 
tlicm  alphabetically: 

N.  P.  Black.  Des  Motnes.  State  superintend- 
ent of  banking. 

Mrs.  Edith  A.  Cbester.  Oarfcsvillc.  Butlar 
County,  farmer's  wife. 

John  R.  Holland.  bOlton.  Van  Buren 
County,  farmer. 

H.  H.  Klldee.  Amaa.  dMO  agriculttire  divi- 
sion. Iowa  State  Ooilage. 

Frank  A.  Lauters.  LeMars.  Plymouth 
Cotmty,  farmer. 

HarcM  E.  McCord.  Denlaon.  Crawford  Coun- 
ty, bustneas.' 

J.  a  Ruasen.  Des  Moines,  farm  editor,  Dea 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Richard  L.  Stepltens.  CrawfordsviUe. 
Wssblngton  County,  farmer. 

Donald  C  Travis.  Wlntcraet.  Madlaon 
County,  farmer. 

In  Iowa  two  types  of  loans  can  be  made, 
farm-ownership  and  operating  loans.  Farm- 
ownership  loans  are  tor  ttw  iiiiirbaaa  at  fam- 
ily-type fafms  with  lean  ttaalla  aat  lor  each 
county  in  tbe  State  by  the  aacrtary  of  Agri- 
culture. Tbeae  limits  vary  from  W300  In  tiw 
poor«'  land  counties  to  ^I.OOO  in  tbe  coob- 
tles  with  the  best  land  in  tbe  State.  Loaaa 
\q>  to  tl2.000  are  approved  by  tbe  SUte  di- 
rector and  loans  al>ov«  that  figttre  must  have 
tike  approval  of  tba  Administrator.  Only 
four  wadki  loans  have  been  sutmitted  to 
Washington. 

Stnee  the  beginning  of  this  peogram  tn 
1988.  14M8  ioana  have  been  made  and  50  per- 
cent have  been  repaid  In  fuU  without  a  cent 
of  lOM  to  tbe  Govemntant.  These  loans  now 
bear  4  parcant  intcreat  and  are  for  a  40-yaar 
pvtod  with  tbe  provMon  that  the  borrow 
mmt  refinance  with  other  oadit  loattta- 
tions  when  eligible  and  at  not  to  exceed  5 
percent  Interest.  Normally  this  will  be  when 
tbe  borrower  has  about  a  35-percent  equity 
in  tbe  farm. 

Last  year  Congress  approprUtad  •IS.OOOXWO 
for  loact  of  this  kind  of  wlilch  Iowa's  share 
waa  SSViass.  Seventy  paroent  of  tbeae  funds 
w«t«  earmarked  for  veterans  and  SO  parccnt 
for  nonveterans 

In  addition  to  tbeae  loans  tnm  approprl- 

atad  funds  the  FHA  Act  provldaa  foe  the 

of   insnrad   (arm-ownership    * 


« Actively  tataiatad  In  farm  veterans  and 
town  and  eountry  oooparatlan.  

AD  famMT  mtmbera  alttaer  art  or  have  been 
members  of  their  re^MCtlve  county  FHA  com- 
mittees snd  are  thue  very  (amlUar  with  the 
operations  of  the  program  as  tt  affects  farm 
famfllea. 

Aa  you  know,  the  Farmers  Home  Admtnls- 
tratlon  Is  the  luteaaanr  ageiMT  to  the  Farm 
flee  ui  ill  AdminlatmtlOB  and  tbe  Emergency 
C^op  and  Faed  Loan  Saetton  of  the  Farm 
Credit  AdmlnlatratJon.  tba  eotiaoUdatlon  hav- 
ing taken  effect  In  late  1M«.  Also  that  FHA 
to  autborlaed  to  make  loans  only  to  tboaa 
farm  famHiea  that  cannot  get  their  credit 
any  other  auuree. 


A2110 
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with  tb* 


terau  uid  eontfitioos  aorpt 
ol  Um  Qov«raaMnt  ■dT»nclxt< 
kt  of  tbc  invHUacnt  eost.  Uxc  bor> 
rower  maK  •dvmao*  10  percent  and  the  b«l- 
azK«  U  weund  fram  a  lender  vtth  the  Oaw- 
It  fttlljr  Inrurinc  the  nMXt«a(e.  Th« 
rata  to  the  lender  is  3  percent  with 
1  p«o«at  going  tt>  Vtm  Ouifument. 

While  the  ixararad  iwlgt"  program  does 
permit  the  TmM**g  of  many  loans  through 
the  OM  of  local  credit,  yet  Iowa's  share  of 
the  » 1 5.000.000  U  insxiAclent  to  meet  the  de- 
mand  of  vatacaa*  and  othara  who'  do  not 
have  the  lO-pa'cait  down  payoMnt,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  operatlnir  capital. 

Ftar  operating  loans  PUA  In  Iowa  has  what 
the  oommlttcc  feels  to  be  a  »ery  ooounenda- 
bte  raeord.  cooalderlng  the  type  of  risk  that  Is 
mail  or  tba  tng8B0.000  loaned  slnca  the 
program  started  back  In  IMI.  ffttmOmtMy 
$37,000,000  ixi  prtadpal  Imm  already  been 
tS,fiOyMO  In  Interest.  It 
fwllBg  troas  aa  ■tamlnation  of  the 
raoords  that.  If  the  program  doaed  Its  books 
•otey  and  liquidated  tha  Indebtedness,  the 
Oovamntent  would  not  only  get  back  as  many 
#allM8  as  It  adranced.  but  In  addition  right 
doaa  to  4  percent  interest  on  tha  OKinay. 

OperaUn«  loans  are  made  on  a  5-year  basis 
and  at  5  p«rr»nt  Interest.  Ona  percent  of  the 
Intsreat  eoUected  has  Jtist  about  absort>ed 
the  loeees  that  have  occurred.  SUghtly  over 
28.000  farm  famlltes  have  been  assisted  since 
thu  program  started  in  1M6  and  while  there 
have  baan  some  fallurea.  ttadHnds  of  these 
bave  gone  on  to  become  suceeas- 
nMia  and  are  today  an 
aaset  to  their  communities. 

It  M  the  fading  of  the  entire  SUte  com- 
mittee ^hst  the  guidance  of  the  county  THA 
supcmaor  that  followa  each  loan  plus  the 
active  Intereat  of  the  county  committee  of 
Unaa  farmara  haa  had  much  to  do  with  the 
■neoeas  <a  this  work.  Particularly  since  the 
close  of  the  war  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
the  demand  for  operating  loans.'  The  State 
director  advised  the  comimlttee  that  the 
funds  (or  this  ftseal  year  were  exhausted  dur- 
ti^  rabilisrj  and  that  there  were  1.166  appH- 
eaUont  on  hand  at  the  close  of  Pebruary,  of 
which  sas  were  veterans. 

Durti^  this  flacal  year  we  have  been  able 
to  make  only  440  naw  ofwratlng  loans.  The 
applleants  that  tha  eouaty  eommlttee  have 
approved  but  for  which  there  vrere  no  funds 
haea  bad  to  do  one  of  the  following:  (1) 
glea  up  their  leases  and  go  into  other  work: 
it)  operate  without  adequate  livestock,  ma- 
chinery, fertriaer.  etc;  (3)  get  what  credit 
they  could  from  high-interest  loan  com- 
panlca;  (4)  get  what  credit  they  could  on 
■bort-term  notes  that  would  not  permit  a 
proparty  planned  farming  program. 

D&Iaas  one  is  doaa  to  tba  dtxution.  It  la 
dtAeult  to  realize  tha  dsgrtis  to  which  oparat- 
ing  credit  baa  Ugbtaned  up  PHA  has  the 
beat  of  relaUona  with  local  banks  and  pro- 
duction credit  associations^  but  their  regu- 
and  concern  over  future  economic 
lenu  win  not  pMinlt  them  to  extend 
the  needed  credit.  In  fact,  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  appUcaata  that  coom  to  our  oOees 
are  refarrad  lo  «•  bf  banks  and  production 
credit  asanrtatlnwa 

Tha  budget  calls  for  the  same  approprla- 
ttons  for  19M  as  for  IMO— «7S.0O0.0OO.  Iowa's 
share  of  this  amount  will  probably  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  11.400.000  BaeaaM  Ol 
the  lar^r  carry-over  of  appruved  apiMaaMOM, 
a  high  pareaataga  of  this  amount  will  have 
been  eoBUBlttad  by  /nly  1  with  only  a  vary 
small  aaoount  left  for  new  appUoatlune  after 
July  1 

Just  about  M  peroent  of  the  funda  this 
year  for  imw  loans  were  uaed  (or  lalaf  lis  of 
World  War  II 

With  the  guidanrv  of  IbaaoVB^ 
and  county  c>>muuii«a,  Ik  Is 
tha  bcrrowers  are  uoi  only 
farmers  but  are  making  a  real 
to  9041  eonservattoo     Tlu  wUl  be  intersatad. 


I  believe  1 
received  for 
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informed  that  this  Is  the  first  time 

of  this  kind  has  been  sent  to 

logical  to  rae  that   you 

Qterested  In  the  work  of  one  of 

that  is  trying  to  All  a  need  that 

by  any  other  State  or  Federal 

that  Is  not  In  competition  with 

is  for  this  last  reason.  I  feel  sure, 

hive  the  wholehearted  cooperation 

lejdlng  groupe. 

iccustomed  to  weighing  the  needs 

hundre  Is  of  appropriations.    FHA  appro- 

I  dmlnlstered  as  they  have  been  In 

useful,  happy,  conservative  farm 

operators  out  of  harassed,  hope- 

lubllc  charges:  they  give  the  bor- 

Interest  In  their  communities 

Nation:  and  best  of  all,  they  re- 

d  scouraged  men  and  wonven  their 

You  can  guess  at  the  effect 

}n  their  children, 

any  other  appropriation  that  has 

before  you  has  bought  so  much  for  so 

especially  when  you  realize  the  money 

for  loans  Is  being  returned  to 

CioverAment  with  Interest. 

SincErely  yours. 

Joan  R.  Holland, 
Chainkan.  State  Advisory  Committee. 
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REMARKS 
or 

UWRENCE  H.  SBflTH 

or  wiacoNsnv 
BODSe  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

mday.  AprU  8.  1949 


SMTH 


of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speak - 

haVe  Important  news  out  of  Hart- 

I  am  quoting  from  an  ex- 

radk)  program  from  News  of 

by   Morgan    Beatty.      Mr. 

as  follows: 


says 
bet  B 


to 


In  Hartford,  the  capital  of  Con- 
a  Governor,  a  solid  Truman  sup- 
feels  the  time  Is  coming  for  a 
Outlook  from  economic  windows, 

Bowlaa  Is  the  man,  and  he's 

A^aarloan  wbo  la  preeminently  aaK>- 

cuntrols,  because  he 

of  OPA  and  the  center 

Its  purple  controversies. 

Bowles  told  News  of  the  World 

from  the  point  of  view  of  Cou- 

memployment  la  Increasing. 


ei  ergatte  haad  < 

o 


concludes  by  saying: 

man    says.    "I    am    learning    In 

pt^lc  oOkx  the  facta  of  political  life 

liberal  llkea  to  solve  problems 

eloquent,  and  articulate  mamo- 

can  tell  anybody  from  where  I  sit 

that  you  cant  aolve  problems 


mea^oranda.* 

The  oinplete  excerpt  is  as  follows: 

And  he  e  In  Hartiord.  the  capital  of  Con- 
necticut. |a  a  governor,  a  solid  Truman  sup- 


porter, who  feels  the  time  te  coming  for  a 
different  outlook  from  economic  windows. 

Gov.  Chester  Bowles  Is  the  man.  And  he's 
the  one  American  who  Is  preeminently  asso- 
ciated with  Government  controls  because  ha 
was  the  energetic  head  of  OPA  and  the  center 
of  flsoBt  of  Its  purple  controversies. 

OoTemor  Bowles  told  News  of  the  World 
today  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  Con- 
necticut, unemployment  is  Increasing. 

There  are  90.CX)0  unemployed  In  a  total 
work  force  of  nearly  a  million.  The  Governor 
says  there's  been  a  recession  In  the  three 
spending; -money  pooL.  that  make  for  good 
times.  Government  haa  not  yet  resumed 
spending  on  public  works  In  the  wake  of  the 
war.  The  private  business  establishment  has 
been  building  steadily  to  replace  worn-out 
equipment  and  plants.  But  that  spending  la 
tapering  off  now  and  consumer  spending  la 
dropping. 

Therefore,  says  the  Goremor  of  Connecti- 
cut, there  Is  no  point  now  In  higher  taxes 
from  where  he  sits  and  there  Is  no  need  now 
for  stand-by  controls. 

Here's  his  Idea  of  the  way  to  get  things 
going : 

1.  Business  corporations  should  sharpen 
their  pencils  and  call  a  few  vice  presl- 
denu  back  from  Florida  and  put  them 
to  work.  And  be  means  that  advice  not 
critically  but  merely  in  passing  to  note  that 
the  economic  picture  Is  changing  and  It  re- 
quires a  coats-off,  back-to-work  movement 
at  the  top. 

2.  He  proposes  the  States  start  public 
works  to  replace  worn-out  capital  equipment 
such  as  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  and  so  on. 
Tbat  should  come  before  people  start  beating 
a  path  to  the  doors  of  Congress  In  Washing* 
ton. 

And  this  man  (many  have  called  him  a 
spending  liberal  on  the  wild  side)  says  "I  am 
learning  In  elected  public  ofSce  the  facts  of 
political  Ufe.  The  so-called  liberal  likes  to 
solve  problems  with  long,  eloquent,  and 
articulate  memoranda.  I  can  tell  anybody 
from  where  I  sit  in  Hartford  that  you  can't 
aolve  problems  with  memoranda.  "The  job  is 
to  put  teeth  Into  projects  and  whip  down 
tha  vast  power  of  confusion  In  politics." 


The  Anerican  Farm  Bureao  Federatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 


or 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  i  {legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18) ,  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlinous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Bow  to  the  Bureau,"  published 
In  the  Omaha  <Nebr.>  Evening  World- 
Herald  of  April  5.  1949.  The  editorial 
makes  some  observations  relative  to  sev- 
eral paragraphs  of  an  editorial  in  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation's 
pHblieation  the  Nation's  Agriculture. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  prfnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  sow  TO  THS  sxnuuu 

nt>m  time  to  tima  this  newspaper  has  ex- 
an  unftetterlng  opinion  of  prsssmre 
Moat  at  tbem  can't  sea  beyond  the 
of  their  noaea.  Reprcsentmg  various 
I  or  interesta  or  Maologlas.  they  turn  on 
beat  and  twist  arms  to  gabs  ls0Blatlon  which 
wUl  directly  help  their  uismbesa — ^usually  at 
the  public  expense. 
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But  there  are  exceptions.  One  of  them,  to 
which  today  we  bow  from  the  hips,  is  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  leading  farm 
organizations.  It  operates  a  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington. Since  Harry  Tnxman's  strong  show- 
ing in  the  farm  country  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  his  election,  the  lobbies  of  the  farm 
organizations  are  In  a  strong  position.  It  Is 
a  common  saying  tliat  farmers  "can  get  Just 
about  what  they  want"  in  Washington. 

II  the  Farm  Bureau  were  as  short-sighted 
as  many  other  trade  associations  It  would  l)e 
whooping  and  hollering  for  100-percent 
parity.  It  would  be  demanding  tliat  the 
Government  use  Its  Treasury  to  guarantee 
high  prices. 

But  the  Farm  Bureau  Isnt  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  In  a  recent  editorial  in  its  pub- 
lication, the  Nation's  Agriculture,  It  expresses 
a  point  of  view  so  civilised,  so  statcaman- 
llke.  that  we  think  it  deserves  general  read- 
ing. 

These  paragraphs  give  the  essence  of  the 
Farm  Bureau's  attitude: 

"The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Is  unchanged  in  its  support  of  full  parity- 
support  prices.  It  means  the  opportxmity 
for  farmers  to  earn,  in  as  free  an  economy  as 
possible,  as  good  a  Uving  as  anyone  else. 

"We  do  not  believe  tlxat  this  objective  can 
be  obtained  by  a  Government  guaranty.  We 
do  not  believe  that  rigid  price  support  at  90 
percent  of  parity  or  at  100  percent  of  parity, 
or  at  any  other  level  can  assutre  equaUty  for 
agriculture. 

"In  oiur  opinion,  ftill  parity  can  be  obtained 
by  fanners  only  when  they  are  allowed  to  do 
most  of  their  own  planning,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  market  conditions  as  they  see  them, 
to  shift  production  to  commodities  most  in 
demand  and  best  suited  to  their  Individual 
farming  opportunities. 

"For  example,  consumers  want  more  meat 
and  livestock  products.  The  market  for 
grain  is  shrinking.  The  logical  course  Is  to 
feed  more  grain  to  livestock.  Otir  price-sup- 
port programs  should  be  designed  to  permit 
and  encourage  such  shifts  In  operations. 
They  should  not  establish  rigid  support  levels 
which  tempt  farmers  to  go  on  trying  to  mar- 
ket or  store  more  grain  than  Is  needed  while 
consumers  fall  to  get  as  much  meat  or  dairy 
products  as  they  are  wUUng  to  buy. 

"Reasonable  and  realistic  support  prices, 
which  take  account  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  which  permit  farmers  to  adjust  produc- 
tion in  line  with  consumer  needs,  are  Justi- 
fied. To  avoid  economic  disaster,  they  are 
at  times  Imperative. 

"But  we  cannot  look  to  Government  as  the 
final  arbiter  of  farm  prices.  We  do  not  wish 
to  exchange  freedom  of  choice  for  a  guaran- 
teed price.  Farmers  are,  we  think,  capable 
of  exercising  sufficient  business  judgment  to 
make  their  own  production  dactaloos  in  line 
with  demand. 

"The  Oorenunent  support  price  should  not 
be  the  price  we  expect  to  live  on.  It  Is  not. 
and  should  not  be.  the  farmer's  chief  in- 
centive." 

For  those  sentiments  we  give  three  rousing 
cheers. 

It  Is  true,  we  think,  that  In  the  partially 
managed  American  economy  the  farmers 
need  some  economic  protection.  Industry 
has  it  through  tariff  laws  and  tight  trade 
associations.  Labor  has  it  through  unions 
and  labor  laws.  Agriculture,  as  the  third 
mighty  leg  of  the  economy,  should  be  equal 
in  strength  to  the  other  two. 

But  those  self-styled  friends  of  the  farmer 
who  advocate  support  prices  at  100  pwcent 
or  90  percent  of  parity  actually  are  proposing 
that  the  farmer  be  placed  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  that  he 
surrender  his  American  independence. 

The  Farm  Bureau  contends  that  the  better 
way.  the  more  thoroughly  American  way,  is 
to  give  the  new  system  of  flexible  support 


prices  a  fair  trial.  This  system  pnodna  to 
give  farmers  a  reasonable  protection,  and  at 
the  iqiTn^  lime  It  encotnagea  the  Individual 
farmer  to  produce  the  things  the  consumers 
want  to  buy.  In  advocating  that  plan  the 
bureau  Is  speaking  the  language  of  old- 
fashioned  Americanism. 


Basm«-Pobt  Oianfe  Opposed  by  Stronf 
Small-B«»ine»s  Orfabizatioii — Spokes- 
man Adrocatcs  Compliance  With  tbe 
Fdll  ProTisions  of  Antitrust  Laws — 
Statement  Before  Senate  Jodiciary  Sub- 
committee Opposes  Antitrust  Mora- 
toriam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TtXAS 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7,  1949 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
George  J.  Burger,  vice  president  In 
charge  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  ofBce 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Small 
Business.  Inc..  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ate on  March  30.  1949.  strongly  advo- 
cated the  sound  principle  of  an  all-out 
vigorous  antitrust  enforcement  prc«ram 
rather  than  a  weakening  of  our  antitrust 
laws  by  way  of  legislative  repudiation. 

Mr.  Burger  stated  unequivocally  that 
the  poslUon  of  the  Federation  today  is 
no  different  than  it  ha.-:  been  upon  the 
occasion  of  previous  appearances  before 
congressional  committees  and  that — 

We  tiave  been  oonMstent  in  our  efforts  to 
protect  small  bosbMH  and  the  free-enter- 
prlae  system  and  we  in  the  federation  do 
not  come  to  our  conclusions  because  we  have 
been  guided  by  legal  authorities,  or  that  we 
are  what  might  be  called  "professionals "  in 
trade-aasociatlon  activities,  but  our  con- 
clusions m  our  statemenU  are  brought  about 
by  a  commonly  used  plirase.  "the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  In  other 
wOTds,  we  have  gone  through  the  mill  of 
experience  in  owning  and  operating  our  own 
independent  businesses  and  we  realize  from 
bitter  and  coetly  experience  the  total  dis- 
regard by  certain  big  industries  in  compli- 
ance with  the  full  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  by  scwne  manner  or  means 
they  are  able  to  evade  the  fuU  provisions 
of  the  Uws. 

SUtin«  that  these  may  be  strong 
words,  but  nevertheless  supporting  the 
correct  view  with  regard  to  the  dangers 
inherent  to  small  business  by  weakening 
the  antitrust  laws  and  denying  the  need 
for  clarifying  legislation.  Mr.  Burger 
further  sUted  that— 

It  is  our  opinion  that  aU  the  high  Court 
did  was  to  ouUaw  an  organized  system. 
Nothing  beyond  that,  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  members  of  that  indtistry  (cement),  or 
allied  industries  desire  the  system  carried 
on  to  protect  the  concentraUon  or  mom^Mly. 

Mr.  Burger  has  long  been  tn  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  to  niuture  and  pre- 
serve the  Nation's  small -business  institu- 
tions. He  speaks  with  authority  and  I 
commend  liis  statement  to  all  who  are  in- 


terested in  the  economic  security  of  tliis 
Natkm.  The  losing-point  system, 
which  has  been  used  for  more  than  a 
half  century  to  strangle  free  competi- 
tion and  to  destroy  small  business,  should 
be  permanently  rejected,  for  as  a  puni- 
tive pricing  instrument  it  has  no  equal. 
Mr.  Burger's  full  statement  follows: 

ETATticxKT  or  GroECi:  J.  BTTmcoi,  Vice  Paisi- 
r»iNT  IK  CHAacr.  Washington  Omcx,  Na- 
tional    FXDHUTION      or     SMAli     BXTSUTSSS, 

BxroRz  THE  CoMMrmx  on  the  JvmciAM.r, 

UwnTD  9rATES  Senati 

I  am  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president  in 

charge  of  the  Washington.  D.  C.  ofllce  of  the 

National  Federation  of  Small  Business.  Inc.. 

714  Bond  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Federation  of  Small  Business. 
Inc.,  Is  an  organization  composed  of.  and 
representative  of,  small  Independent  busi- 
nessmen and  professional  men  over  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  the  largest  Independent  business 
organisation.  In  point  of  numbers  of  Indi- 
vidual actively  supporting  members,  of  any 
btisiness  organization  in  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  ttiank  tha 
chairman.  Senator  McCAaaaM,  for  affording 
ms  the  privilege  of  appearing  befcMre  the 
committee  and  giving  our  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  S.  1008.  solely  due 
to  the  resulting  disastrous  effect  It  wotild 
have  on  the  morale  of  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness, who,  at  the  moment,  are  crying  from 
the  iMUsetops  for  a  more  vigorotis  enicwce- 
ment  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  mailing 
of  approximately  100.000  copies  of  excerpts 
from  the  Congsessional  Rxomd  of  December 
31,  1948.  covering  the  extension  of  remarks 
by  the  Honorable  Josxru  P.  OHaaA,  in  which 
he  stated,  and  I  qtiote:  "I  am  sure  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  of  tha 
National  Federation  of  Small  Businese,  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  House  SBiaU 
Business  Committee  To  Investigate  MaQOpo- 
llstic  Practices,  on  November  17.  1948.  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  membership  of 
the  House  in  considering  tlie  problems  of 
that  great  segment  of  otir  economy  known 
as  small  business,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rtcoao,  I  wish  to  stibmit 
the  following. ■*  The  complete  statement 
made  by  me  is  then  inserted  in  the  Raccao. 

TTDtMMTins  umisn  MoaAToaztns — amtitbost 
vioLanosia  mow  FBSvaLXjrr 

As  we  briieved  the  statement  contained 
Invaluable  information  which  would  be  of 
great  service  to  small  business  of  this  Natkm. 
the  same  was  sent  to  small  btistoeas  insti- 
tutions to  every  State  of  tlie  Union.  The 
reaction  to  this  excerpt  was  simply  startling 
to  the  executive  offices  of  the  federation. 
By  tliat  I  mean  the  way  letters  poured  to  to 
us.  and  the  way  they  are  conttoutog  to  pour 
to  right  up  to  this  very  moment,  all  highly 
conunendatory.  and  more  important,  laying 
btf  .re  us  factual  evidence  of  a  startling  na- 
ture with  reference  to  the  rampant  viola- 
tions or  disregard  of  antitrust  laws  to  most 
of  our  industries  throughout  the  Nation. 
This.  then,  to  behalf  of  the  people  we  rep- 
resent, meml>ers  and  nonmembers,  but  all 
small  todependent  btistoess.  Is  the  reason 
for  our  position  to  opposing  S.  1008  or  any 
otlier  proposal  which  would  weaken  or 
nullify  anti-trust-law  enforcement. 

I  was  accorded  the  honor  of  appearing  for 
the  federation  and  speaking  before  the  plat- 
form cosnmlttees  of  twth  the  Republican 
and  DemocraUc  National  Committees  in 
convention.  To  the  credit  of  both  commit  - 
tees  tbay  accorded  me  special  and  stocere 
attentkm.  and  I  particularly  noted  the  deep 
toterest  of  the  members  of  the  committees 
to  the  federation's  mato  and  principal  pro- 
poaal.  not  aicme  to  protect  snail  tetfap8atf« 
ent  burtncas  of  this  Nation,  fesit  alao 
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tf-mterprlmt  tyvtcm.  cftlUng  tat  an  all-out 
Tlfofom  aaU-tnat  •Bforc«mmt  program. 
and  mar*  tmportant,  that  Incraaaad  adequate 

appro|»rlatlona  b«  (ranted  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  lavs.  In  my  appearance  before 
one  of  these  platform  oommtttees,  which  Z 
4o  BO*  care  to  tdentlfy.  I  was  more  cloaely 
qaMfttoofed  od  the  subject  matter  of  antl- 
tTM*  than  on  any  other  recommendation 
at  the  federation  before  that  committee.  I 
felt  convlnoed  because  of  that  question ing 
that  the  members  of  that  committee  vcre 
cogxittact  that  a  serious  situation  was  pre- 
Talllnc  In  the  entire  frc«-«nterprlse  system, 
and  that  this  would  be  rvoognlsed  In  their 
jtfatfarm  planks  as  an  aid  to  small  bnslness. 

The  outcome  was  that  the  Republican  Ifa- 
ttooal  Ooaimlttee  pledged  themselves  to: 

1.  Aggi «— tTe  antitrust  action. 

The  Democrats  pledged  themselves  to: 

1.  Intenslre  enforcement  of  antitrust 
laws,  with  adequate  appropriations. 

2.  Stnogthenlng  of  existing  antitrust  laws 
where  c*P*  nlat. 

3.  A  poaltlTe  program  to  promote  oom- 
ptltlTS  buslnsM,  Independent  trade. 

IN      STAMD      AGAINST 

ao-ponrr  ststsm 

The  position  of  the  federation  today  Is 
no  different  than  It  was  in  lU  appearance 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Beport  on  Jyly  14.  1947.  Therefore,  you  will 
admit.  Mr  Cbalman.  that  we  have  been 
eonslstent  in  our  efforts  to  protect  small 
feWla«a-aDd  the  free-enterprise  system  and 
we  In  ^he  federation  do  not  come  to  our 
eoncRisions  bscwH*  we  have  been  fulded 
bf  lafal  autboritlss.  or  that  we  are  what 
It  be  called  profeartonals  in  trsde-as- 
•MlTttles.  but  our  conclusions  In 
Its  are  brought  about  by  a  com- 
mooJy  used  phrase,  "the  proof  of  the  pudding 
Is  in  the  eating."  In  other  words,  we  have 
gone  througn  the  mill  of  experience  In  own- 
tBC  and  operating  our  own  Independent 
and  we  realise  from  bitter  and 
the  total  disregard  by  cer- 
liMluatiles  In  compliance  with  the 
full  proTlsions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  by 
manner  or  means  they  are  able  to 
the  full  proTlslons  of  the  laws. 


-NOT    ur   assTics 

HOUBAT 


OB 


These  may  be  strong  words,  but  it  Is  far 
bMlv  to  have,  for  the  record,  something 
to  mstaln  tbU  correct  view  from  those  in 
tte  asata  of  the  mighty  In  the  OoTiument 
who  have  been  charged  with  ths  enftareamant 
ot  the  laws,  and  who.  for  a  decade  or  more, 
have  studied  the  whole  over- all  law-enforce- 
ment program  of  the  Oovemment  I  refer 
to  tlw  startling  statement  made  by  the  then 
It  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
wfore  the  Senate  Qvll  Service 
In  Fetvuary  1M7  when  be  said 
llMtf  for  M  years  or  more  the 
■diiliililiaHiais  had  msraly  given  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  eiiforconent  of  antitrust  laws. 
A  year  or  so  latar.  then  «s  a  private  cltlaen. 
in  bis  Sim— aiifs  before  the  Houas  Small 
Buslneaa  OoBmlitoa.  Moaopolf  aubeoramit- 
t««.  on  baint  qutothmwl  toy  ■ambf  i  ot  tbe 
committee,  he  atotod  that  the  laws  never 
had  a  chance  to  tUB«tton. 

la  It  any  woadsr  that  the  field  represents- 
tlvea  at  the  National  Pederatton  of  Small 
Dnslnass  In  their  dally  oontaeu  with  sm.All 
taalBHB  ttirouglwut  the  Nation,  and  also 
tiMt  I  ta  my  own  private  bustnees  m  an  m- 
which  has  been  plagued  for  many 
with  antitrust  violations,  get  the  same 
iiiprssalnn  from  small  buslnass  "The  Oovarn- 
ownt  wont  do  anything."  and  again.  "The 
big  (eUow  in  i:idustry  can  set  away  with  It." 

It  was  ahortly  after  the  United  etatss  Su- 
preme Court  randarsd  lu  decision  on  the  sys- 
tem used  m  the  cement  industry  early  in  the 
spruag  ot  1948.  that  a  autxxxnmutee  of  the 
ComaUttae  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce started  to  (unction  and  explore  tbe 
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I   refer   to   8.   Res.    341. 
Congress,  second  session.    To  the 
committee  It  will  be  found  that 
most  outstanding  men  In  Indus- 
br(|ugbt  In  to  that  committee  in  an 
vray  to  explore  the  propoei- 
publlc  hearings  were  held  on 
matter.    In  fact,  the  recently  re- 
print fd  report  at  the  committee  covers 
pages. 

the  privilege  of  appearing 
subcommittee   in  behalf  of  the 
ind  In  my  many  years  <X  experi- 
congres&lonal  commltteea.  I  have 
more  exceptional   privileges  ex- 
than  I  bad  In  my  appearance 
committee.     To  their  credit   a 
and  {sympathetic  attitude  was  held  by 
of   the   committee.     I   would 
the  opposition  of  the  national 
expressed  to  the  committee  was 
and  we  had  built  our  case  for  no 
the  Court's  decision  con- 
system. 
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we  spesik  from  practical  experi- 
I  »i  as  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
hold  to  the  premise  that  any  in- 
minufacturer  in  his  national  sales 
this  policy  being  of  his  own  mak- 
f .  o.  b.  the  plant  or  f.  o.  b.  desti- 
there  is  no  law  in    he  land  that 
that  will  prohibit  any  such  indi- 
ai*iounced  action  by  any  producer. 
Blfould  there  be  any  need  for  any 
?     You  and  I  know,  Mr.  Chalr- 
lilg  Industry  of  this  Nation  Is  forti- 
tJ  le  most  competent  legal  authori- 
c  in  guide  them  in  their  policies, 
1  :eeping  within  the  law.     In  this 
very  much  Interested  in  a  state- 
Mr.  Paul  F.  Myers,  of  Washing, 
whom  I  believe  la  classed  as  an 
specialist,  and  be  is  reported  as 
for  the  National  Food  Brokers 
I  quote  from  his  remarks  made 
March  21.  1949.  as  reported  In  the 
Times      The   press   «tory   .states: 
X}ld  the  food  brokers  it  Is  his  own 
]  inlon  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
li  ave  manufacturers  free  to  adopt 
prying,  uniform  delivered   pricing, 
pricing,  and  total  or  partial  ab- 
transportatlon  pricing,  provided 
there  is  not  present  in  any  of  the 
policies  devices  to  injure  or  to  de- 
n."    Bear  in  mind.  Mr  Chalr- 
speclallst  in  law.  and  I  am  not  a 
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rubber  to  keep  the  essential  automotive 
transportation  in  use  during  the  war  and  the 
military  forces  frowned  and  condenoned  the 
IM^posal  as  It  would  affect  the  military  secu- 
rity. Small-business  leaders  held  otherwise 
and  proved  their  case  without  a  question  of 
doubt.  So  we  In  small  business  see  no  seri- 
ous results  accruing  to  tbe  military  forces  of 
our  Nation  with  the  ever  Increaalng  enforce- 
ment of  antitrust  laws. 

The  poeltlon  of  the  federation  In  Its  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 6,  1948,  was  no  different  than  it  would 
be  today,  and  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  that 
testimony  which  appears  In  the  committee 
print,  and  note  the  close  questioning  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  the  testimony  dur> 
Ing  my  appearance. 

The  National  FWlvatlon  of  Small  Business 
Is  fighting  to  keep  tovernment  out  of  busi- 
ness  for  the  good  of  our  economy,  and  slowly 
but  surely  if  big.  concentrated  Industries  are 
not  aware  of  their  ahortcomings  it  can  only 
result  in  socialization  of  those  Industries. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  God  forbid  that 
this  would  ever  take  place.  I  have  heard  the 
above  statement  made  rep>eatedly,  not  by 
New  Dealers  or  Old  Dealers,  but  by  career  men 
In  the  Government,  who  value  our  Govern- 
ment's future  more  tban  they  do  personal 
success.  They  themselves  are  fearful  of  this 
trend. 

Shortly  before  we  entered  World  War  n, 
I  was  reliably  Informed  by  a  factor  In  a  par- 
ticular Industry  with  which  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted, in  which  Industry  concentration  or 
control  is  In  the  hands  of  about  four,  that  he 
was  told  by  a  high  official  of  that  industry. 
"l^ybe  if  we  make  conditions  within  the  in- 
dustry bad  enough,  the  Government  will  take 
us  over." 

BASING-POINT    SYSTEM    DESIXXD    ONLT    BT 
MONOPOLISTS 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  all  the  High  Coiu-t 
did  was  to  outlaw  an  organized  system. 
Nothing  beyond  that:  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  members  of  that  Industry  or  allied  In- 
dustries desire  the  system  carried  on  to  pro- 
tect the  concentration  or  monopoly.  What 
they  apparently  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
get  Government  sanction,  and  the  danger  of 
this  to  themselves  and  to  the  free-enterprise 
system  and  the  people  we  represent — small 
Independent  business — Is  ably  stated  In  an 
editorial  entitled  "Government  aud  Mo- 
nopoly," appearing  In  the  Wall  Street  Jotu- 
nal,  March  7,  1949,  and  the  editorial  states, 
In  part.  ""The  truth  about  monopoly  is  that 
it  can  exist  only  by  tbe  positive  connivance 
of  the  Government  or  by  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  do  Its  duty." 

We  ask  the  committee  to  report  "Wo"  on 
8.  1008.  solely  for  the  good  of  otir  free-enter- 
prise system  and  for  the  good  of  the  indus- 
tries affected  by  the  Court's  decision,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  and  at  the  same  time. 
If  and  when  the  Hotxse  acts  on  the  companion 
bill,  H.  R.  2222,  we  request  that  they.  too. 
vote  "No."  Any  other  action  by  the  Con- 
gress will  be  a  complete  repudiation  of  their 
party  pledges  as  made  to  small  business  of 
this  Nation  is  the  last  Presidential  election. 


Disabled  Veteran's  Claim  of  Charict  D. 
WUlis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  8.  194$ 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr  Speaker,  some  weeks 
ago  a  young  friend  of  mine,  Charles  Del- 
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bert  Willis,  of  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  wrote 
a  story  for  Colliers  magazine  which  de- 
scribed his  difficulties  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  securing  rights  which 
he  was  entitled  to  under  our  veterans' 
laws.    Mr.  Willis  is  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  this  last  war.  and  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  one  leg  and  his  other  is  al- 
most  completely   paralyzed.    After  his 
article  appeared  in  Collier's,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  attempted  to  answer  his 
charges  and  Nation-wide  publicity  was 
given  the  VA  release.    I  think  it  only 
fair  that  Members  of  Congress  read  the 
rebuttal  of  Mr.  Willis  and  I  am  inserting 
it  in  the  Record  for  that  purpose. 
Hasvako  Untveksttt, 
CorNsiLOR  roR  VrrnuMs. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  18,  1948. 
Mr.  J.  E.  LocorNS, 

Chief.  Claims  Division. 

Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAB  Ma.  LocciNs:  This  has  to  do  with  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Willis.  C-4, 114,838.  a  disabled  vet- 
eran now  enrolled  in  Harvard  University. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
Novemt^er  15.  1948.  You  will  be  Interested 
to  note  that  yours  Is  the  first  answer  we 
have  received  to  a  series  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams to  the  Wasliington  VA  from  Mr.  WU- 
11s  and  from  this  office,  dating  back  to  Sep- 
tember 20.  We  have  gained  an  altogether 
unhappy  impression  of  the  Washington  VA. 

I  think  that  Mr.  WUlls  is  entitled  at  this 
late  date  to  more  direct  action  and  certainly 
more  specific  information  than  is  embodied 
In  your  general  assurance  that  appropriate 
action  wUl  be  taken.  Mr.  Willis  urgently 
needs  to  know,  and  soon,  what  specifically 
Is  the  state  of  your  processing  of  his  Public 
Law  16  case  and  when  he  can  expect  it  to 
be  cleared.  More  than  that,  he  needs  to 
have  somebody  in  Washington  wake  up  and 
shove  those  papers  along. 

We  are  excited  and  angry  about  this  case 
because  it  appears  to  us  that  the  VA  is 
guilty  of  unforgivable  indifference,  bungling, 
and  discourtesy  In  its  dealings  with  Mr.  WU- 
lls. Mr.  Willis  is  a  double-amputee  veteran. 
Just  out  from  3 '2  years  hospitalization,  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  three  chUdren  to  sup- 
port. If  ever  a  man  deserved  prompt  at- 
tention and  support  from  the  VA  it  is  he. 
In  order  to  avoid  Just  the  complications  and 
delays  which  have  now  snarled  his  case,  he 
was  put  through  advisement  and  guidance 
for  Public  Law  16  benefits  last  June,  and 
was  assured  by  the  responsible  training  of- 
ficer, a  Mr.  Smirsna.  attached  to  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  that  his  papers  were  in  order  and 
would  move  along  expeditiously  to  Boston. 
WeU,  here  it  is  November  18.  6  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  the  university,  and  4  months 
after  the  VA  started  the  paper  work  toward 
Mr.  Willis"  "rehab"  training,  and  after  a 
series  of  telegrams  and  letters  dating  back 
to  September  20,  he  now  finds  himself  as- 
sured that,  sometime,  appropriate  action  wlU 
be  taken. 

If  the  VA  cannot  become  Interested  in 
expediting  papers  and  showing  minimal 
courtesy  out  of  consideration  for  the  needs 
of  a  double-amputee  veteran,  then  I  recom- 
mend strongly  that  it  do  so  out  of  concern 
for  its  own  public  relations.  As  I  have 
Informed  you  in  previous  correspondence, 
but  without  underlining.  Mr.  WilUs  is  at- 
tending Harvard  as  one  of  a  group  of  15 
outstanding  newspapermen  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  these 
reporters  and  editiffs  find  the  Willis  case 
a  most  interesting  case  study  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  VA  as  it  affects  the  seriously 
disabled  men. 

Since  early  OctobCT  this  office  has  been 
holding  the  fort  for  the  VA  in  this  case. 
telling  people  to  cool  off  and  give  the  VA 
time  to  work  the  complex  thing  out.     We 


regard  this  ordinarily  as  our  proper  func- 
tion. But  the  accumulated  discourtesies  and 
delay  of  the  Washington  office  have  per- 
suaded us  that  this  case  is  in  fact  tieing 
hacked,  at  the  expense  of  a  most  seriously 
disabled  veteran.  The  last  person  to  see 
me  about  the  WiUis  case\was  asking:  "How 
many  legs  does  a  guy  have  to  lose  to  rate  an 
answer  out  of  the  VA?"'  It  is  a  fair  question. 
I  realize  fuU  well  that  there  Is  probably 
more  to  the  complexity  of  this  case  than 
meets  the  eye,  that  the  VA  has  its  own  prob- 
lems of  technicality  which  must  be  met  in 
orderly  fashion,  and  that  this  may  appear 
too  Intemperate  a  letter  to  address  to  a  new 
man  who  has  Just  entered  on  the  case  and 
who  has  after  all  done  vis  tbe  favor  of  a 
courteous  letter.  StUl,  I  think  It  only  fair 
to  acquaint  you  personally  with  the  explosive 
power  of  this  case.  The  VA  cannot  very  well 
escape  tbe  charge  that  here  is  a  double- 
amputee  who  was  set  up  in  June,  who  entered 
training  under  firm  assurance  from  VA  of- 
ficials that  all  was  arranged,  who  finds  now 
that  the  arrangements  were  in  fact  lotised 
up.  who  has  run  out  of  money  to  support 
his  wife  and  children  and  who  cannot  get 
so  much  as  a  letter  from  the  VA  after  8 
weeks  of  trying.  I  believe  this  adds  up  to  a 
monstrous  bust  by  tbe  VA  and  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  try  to  gloss  it  with  pretty 
language. 

Yours  very  truly. 

John  U.  Monbo, 
Counselor  for  Veterans. 


Harva&o  Untvebsitt, 
NxncAN  ForrxDATioN  for  Joxtrnalism, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  5,  1949. 
Hon.  Wincate  Lx:cas, 

Hoitse  0/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DZAE  Ma.  LxjCAs:  In  a  15-page  publicity 
release,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  many  delay?  and 
needless  red  tape  In  my  case  which  I  had 
related  In  a  CoUier's  article  titled  "Are  You 
Happy,  Son?"' 

Since  the  VA  gave  this  statement  Nation- 
wide distribution  in  all  media,  as  well  as 
giving  it  to  a  number  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  I  should  like  an  opportunity  to 
defend  myself  against  some  of  the  Innuen- 
does and  Inferences  In  this  release.  Since 
I  have  no  publicity  machine  at  my  dlsiMsal 
to  answer  the  charges  made  against  me.  I  am 
requesting  that  this  reply  be  published  in 
the  CoNcaxssioNAL  Record. 

WhUe  aiming  at  me  personally,  the  VA 
did  not  attempt  to  contradict  my  essential 
facts.  I  have  the  records.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  the  records,  the  Boston  Artificial 
Limb  Ca  has  the  records,  and  the  VA.  which 
should  have  aU  of  tbe  records,  admits  that 
it  has  lost  an  Important  part  of  my  file. 

The  principal  contention  in  tbe  Collier"8 
article  was  that  it  took  the  VA  10  months 
to  get  me  properly  set  up  for  educational 
rehabUitation.  6  months  to  straighten  out 
my  disability  compensation,  and  5  months 
to  deliver  a  new  artificial  leg.  Reaction  of 
the  VA  to  the  story  was  to  send  a  squad 
of  men  scurrying  around  to  check  the  rec- 
ords. After  many  man-hours  of  investiga- 
tion, the  result  was  this  lengthy  news  re- 
lease. Enclosed  is  my  statement  pointing 
out  the  principal  errors  in  the  VA  statement. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Delbkxt  Wnxis. 

HARVARB    UmVERSTTT. 

April  4,  1949. 
Study     or    thi    Votraks"     Administration 
Puss  Rixeasi  of  March  28.  1949,  Which 
Commsmts   upon   thi   articlx   "Arx   You 

HAPPT,    son?  "    BT    taXBEKT   WILLIS,    IN    COL- 

LiKR's  FOR  March  26 

I.  CENKRAI, 

(a)  General  conclusion:  In  Its  opening 
summary  the  VA  states  that  I  had  a  legiti- 
mate complaint  about  the  handling  of  my 


education,  but  that  my  dealings  with  the 
VA  in  connection  with  securing  compensa- 
tion and  an  artificial  leg  have  been  properly 
handled. 

Comment:  This  is  the  VA's  general  con- 
clusion— that  two-thirds  of  my  complaint 
was  completely  unjustified,  not  to  say  false. 
The  record  simply  does  not  warrant  this 
complacent  conclusion. 

(b)  Clinical  routine:  The  VA  explains  at 
the  outset  that  in  any  clinic  situation  the 
doctors  and  visiting  celebrities  must  dis- 
cuss the  detaUs  of  the  case  belore  them.  In 
concluding  these  remarks  the  VA  states  that 
many  of  the  questions  and  much  of  the 
conversation  quoted  by  Mr.  WiUis  was  for 
the  benefit  of  these  visitors  and  not  becatise 
the  members  of  the  clinic  are  utterly  stupid. 

Ccmunent:  I  have  spent  3^  years  in  Army 
hospitals,  and  am  entirely  familiar  with  the 
nature  of  clinical  discussions.  The  questions 
at  the  Boston  clinic  seemed  to  me  unusually 
Irrelevant,  unnecessary,  and  embarrassing. 
"The  clinic  machinery,  with  all  of  Its  long- 
winded  and  p>olntIess  questions,  was  obvi- 
ously responsible  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  delay  in  getting  me  the  new  leg  I 
needed  so  badly. 

If  the  VA  thinks  it  necessary  and  desirable 
to  ask  embarrassing  questions  for  the  benefit 
of  visitors  and  to  Ignore  the  resiQting  long 
delays,  then  perhaps  it  Is  time  to  reexamine 
the  whole  concept  of  clinics  centering  on 
disabled  veterans.  In  view  of  the  new  re- 
lease it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment is  running  such  clinics  to  benefit 
the  veterans  or  the  visiting  celebrities. 

n.  FINANCES 

(a)  Borrowed  money:  The  VA  concerns  it- 
self twice  In  this  section  with  the  fact  that  I 
had  to  borrow  money  to  keep  going  at  Har- 
vard during  the  months  the  VA  was  hunting 
around  for  my  papers.  In  its  first  reference 
the  VA  says:  ""The  writer  refers  to  having  to 
borrow  money  from  fellow  students  who 
were  more  fortunate  and  were  receiving 
checks  while  he  had  none."  In  the  second 
reference  the  VA  states:  "Mr.  Willis  did  not 
mention  In  his  article  the  names  of  the 
friends  from  whom  he  borrowed  money.  If 
they  were  veterans  it  Is  doubtful  that  any 
of  them  were  being  paid  at  a  higher  rate 
than  Mr.  WUlls  himself." 

Comment :  All  this  is  sheer  guesswork  and 
embroidery  by  the  VA.  I  did  not  say  any- 
where In  my  article  where  I  borrowed  the 
money,  and  the  fact  is  I  did  not  borrow  from 
fellow  students.  Since  the  VA  considers 
this  proper  grounds  for  Jesting.  I  wUl  say 
that  the  money  was  loaned  to  me  by  Har- 
vard University  through  friends  In  its  vet- 
erans' office. 

(b)  Regular  checks:  The  VA  says  that  I 
was  discharged  from  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
on  September  16;  that  tbe  first  check  was 
mailed  to  me  on  October  25:  and  that  from 
that  day  on  there  has  not  l)een  a  month  that 
at  least  one  check  was  not  maUed  to  Mr. 
WUlls  by  the  VA. 

Comment:  The  Implication  Is  that  the  VA 
was  prompt  In  starting  its  subsistence  pay- 
ments. However,  the  checks  for  October 
and  November  were  checks  for  Army  retire- 
ment pay  which  various  officials  of  the  VA 
advised  me  not  to  cash.  They  warned  that 
If  I  should  cash  these  checks  I  would  thereby 
commit  myself  to  the  retirement  pay  plan 
and  cut  myself  off  from  the  possibUity  of 
receiving  the  more  generous  pension  end  sub- 
sistence benefits  of  the  VA  plan  for  ampu- 
tees. The  record  shows  that  this  matter  was 
not  settled  untU  November  23  when  I 
brought  the  problem  to  the  Harvard  veterans* 
office  and  asked  that  they  please  get  me  an 
authoritative  answer  whether  I  shotild  use 
this  Government  money  or  not.  The  Har- 
vard office  ttieptaaned  the  claims  division  of 
the  VA  in  WaaldBgton.  and.  after  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter,  was  assured  that  no 
Jeopardy  wculd  be  attached  to  my  pension 
claim  If  I  cashed  the  retirement  checks. 


- 
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aontlu  what  tiM  VA.  w* 
wtth  tbe  red  upe  &nd  trying  to 
fM  OM  p«ML  I  bad  to  b*  ooBcwroed  about  tbe 
problem  of  supportlnc  «  «tf«  and  tbrae 
ebildron  back  hocn*  In  Mart  Wortb  Tn 
Tou  ma?  be  »\m  I  needed  all  tbe  money  I 
•Mrid  t**  and  voOld  not  bave  beattatcd  a 
■rnwi  la  eaablac  the  reUreaent  a»eeks  ex- 
erpt  for  tbe  nrm  advtw  of  raeponalble  VA 


penalCKi;  The  VA  •a3n  that  tbe 
t  to  me  up  to  tbia  time  have  to- 
la, aad  tiM  article  makes  aer- 
to  tbe  alM  of  my  penaUma. 
that  tt  la  hisber   than   naoat 


(c)  1 
cbecka 

taled 


It:  UaOortunataly  tbia  la  true  But 
tbto  la  a  pcnaksn  for  100-percent  diaablltty. 
ptua  a  atatntory  award  for  the  loaa  of  two 
and  tt  was  the  Intent  of  Congreaa  that 
kbiad  like  me  should  be  glv«i 
Tet  tbe  author  at  thla 
VA  rataaat  poMtta  to  my  hl^  panalon  in  an 
tf  art  to  dlaeradK  my  eaa^ttOut  atainst  the 
deiaya  of  tbe  VA  systems. 

I  will  add  that  three-fourths  ot  tbe  funds 
palw  to  me  by  tbe  VA  came  after  I  had  writ- 
ten tbe  Colliers  article  laat  January,  and  that 
my  diaaMUtf  panaiosi  «aa  not  adjusted  and 
brought  up  to  «tete  MnaJly  untu  March  18. 
womm  f  ■opttia  after  I  waa  dlachargad  from 
the  Army. 

nX.    CODCATXOIC 

(a)  Ho  kas  of  time:  The  VA  finds  satisfac- 
that  tu  admitted  mishandling  of  the 
itlonal  dealings  did  not  resiilt  In   the 

loss  of  any  education  opporrunities  to  Mr 
WiUte. 

Ontimant :  That  la  correct,  thanks  to  Har- 
vard for  carrying  me  on  the  cuff  and  for 
leaning  me  money  to  suppcn-t  my  family  In 
Texas.  Pull  settlement  for  my  VA  educa- 
tion benefits  was  not  made  until  after  March 
4.  10  months  after  my  original  application 
for  the  benefits,  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  laat 
June. 

(b)  Nleman  fellowship:  The  VA  article  is 
▼ague  about  the  Nicman  feUowahip  and  by 
the  (»dar  at  its  wording  '""p"—  that  the 
Nicman  fcUowahlp,  if  not  actually  a  goTem- 
mant  grmnt.  at  least  waa  awarded  to  me  after, 
and  because  of.  the  VA's  prooeaa  of  advlae- 
ment  and  guidance. 

Comment:  The  Nleman  fellowship  ta  a 
grant  awarded  entirely  by  Harvard  Univer- 
alty.  and  I  was  awarded  the  Nleman  feUow- 
ahip by  Hanrard  two  months  before  going 
through  advisement  and  gxudance  with  the 
VA- 

4e.  Cash  award.  The  VA  speaks  of  the 
eaab  award  which  goes  with  this  fellowship. 
Coaunent:  The  only  cash  award  attached 
t*  »r  MlMUUB  leHoawhtp  «m  »  aaaaU  sUpend 
Inlaw  Its  ri  to  anppleaent  the  pen-ioa  and  sub- 
sUt.ence  payments  due  me. 

(d)  Harvard  oflk«:  Tbe  VA  says  that  on 
September  21.  1»4«.  I  visited  the  Veteran's 
at  Harvard  University  and 
that  this  is  not  a  Veterans'  Artmints- 
but  U  ripOTted  wa4m  dontract 
the  Veterans'  AHiiiliililiaHiei.  wtth  em- 
ployees aealsned  to  tbe  oAoa  from  Harvard. 
Tufta.  and  Boatoo  CoUega.  Tbe  contract  for 
Ita  operation  la  with  Tufts  College  althctigh 
tt  la  located  on  Harvard  University  psruparty 
It:  The  oonfuaton  here  is  com- 
The  oAoe  I  visited  on  September  SI. 
tbe  oAce  which  fronted  for  me  through 
of  phone  calla.  talagrami.  and  letters 
eeeklnfl  to  unsnarl  the  red-tape  entangle- 
tmmt,  was  the  Counsellor  for  Veterans  OOoe 
of  Harvard  Unlveralty.  which  U  responsible 
for  the  ■uaaagaHMBt  at  affairs  for  better  than 
tJOOO  veterans  at  Harvard  and  has  daalt  wtth 
th3  VA  daily  for  4  years.  However,  la  Ita 
raleeae  the  VA  bae  manajid  eoa^rietely  to 
cjnCuee  this  Harvard  cAoe  «tth  the  VA  Ad- 
vlaement  and  OaMBaee  Center  which  is  in- 
deed operated  under  eootract  by  Tufu.  but 
which  I  did  not  vlalt  until  January. 


Critk  Urn 
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on  to  say :  ' 
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stiind  in  m; 
did  not  sloi  r 
in  any  way 
regiilarly 
regarding 
and  even 
application  i 
bridge    the 
guidance 
that  they 
hearing. 
January  13 
(g) 


of  Boston  VA:  The  VA  goes 

>n  December  17,  the  Boston  Office 

Willis  to  file  a  duplicate  appUca- 

for  the  purpose  of  sched- 

test.    The  record  contains  no 

of  why  the  duplicate  advisement 

were  sent  to  Boston  by  Walter 

November  9  could  not  be  used  In 

the    veteran.     However,    he    was 

new  advisement." 

;    The  fact  Is  that  Boston  VA  on 

7  received  part  of  my  folder  but 

no  advisement  records  there  at 

in  desperation,   the   Boston 

to  put  me  through  advisement 

again,  thus  getting  control  of 

y  and  enabling  Boston  to  start 

up  for  regular   payments.     The 

for  Boston  was  to  WHlt  around 

months     while      Washington 

the  missing  papers.     Under  all 

Harvard  considered  thst 

an  entirely  Intelligent  sug- 

CfHce   does    not    think   so 

Idea,  but  It  should  be  clear  by 

(^ntral  Office  is  not  always  right 

In  Texas:  The  VA  makes  two 

my  Christmas  trip  to  my  home 

the  Inference  being.  I  sup- 

I  had  only  stayed  In  Cambrld(,'e, 

have  straightened  out  my  prob- 

c|ulckly. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  borrowing 
my  first  Christmas  since  1941 
and  three  daughters.    Tbe  war 
hospital  siege  had  separated  us  for 
and  I  was  letting  nothing 
way.    My  Christmas  trip  to  Texas 
up  the  VA  processing  of  my  case 
While  In  Texas  I  corresponded 
\4lth   the   Harvard   veterans'   office 
new  advisement  and  guidance, 
and  forwarded  the  necessary 
for  It.    When  I  returned  to  Cam- 
Harvard    office    telephoned    the 
ter.  and  the  officials  there  said 
not  quite  ready  to  give  me  a 
advisement  finally  was  held  on 
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(a)  Date! 
out    this 
technicalities 
for  a  new 
not  actui 
14  and  thii 
a  new  leg 

Conunen* 
October  6. 
proethetlc- 
see  about  I 
exactly 
to  the  VA 
Croaa.  whldh 
have  no  dolibt 
limb  office 
aekl  I  waa. 
fldai  leg, 
good  deal 
mile  trlani||le 
to  the  lee; 

ib> 
prv.duced 


Retroactive  payments:  The  VA  article 
point  of  the  fact  that  after  the 
in  January  the  VA  decided  that 
nake  subcietence  payments  retro- 
date  I  entered  school.  Septem- 


Thls  was  done  only  after  re- 
had  been  made  to  the  VA. 
maintained  that  the  payments 
»  retroactive  under  any  ctrcum- 
tpen  the  decision  was  changed  to 
payment    retroactive    to    Novem- 
he  Washington  claims  board  first 
disability  rating.    If  Boston  VA 
followed  the  Washington  ruling. 
t>e  seeking  back  payments  for 
benefits. 


apF  t&lB 

ft -St 


Wf 


tV.    PXOSTHKSIS 


of  application  for  leg:  Through- 
section    the    VA    concentrates    on 
about  the  dating  of  my  request 
krtificial  leg,  claiming  that  I  did 
report  to  the  VA  until  October 
I  did  not  technically  apply  for 
i)ntil  December  10. 

My  artificial  leg  broke  down  on 

On  October  0  I  visited  the  VA 

Imb  office  of  the  Boston  VA  to 

t.     I  am  able  to  verify  this  date 

I  waa  given  transportation 

imb  office  by  the  Cambridge  Red 

made  a  record  of  the  trip.     I 

that  I  was  In  the  prosthetlc- 

again  on  October  14.  when  they 

I  was  trying  to  get  a  good  artl- 

found  that  I  bad  to  spend  a 

time  humping  around  the  10- 

from  Harvard  to  the  VA  office 

actortee. 

ic    statement ;    The    VA    has 
artificial  limb  expert  who  de- 


be  :a  use 


f  nd 
It 


Boo  beat 


)  n 


Clares  that  my  description  of  the  break-down 
of  my  leg  la  a  gHr***!  bombastic  statement. 
Mr.  Ferris,  whoae  company  manufactured  my 
artificial  leg  that  went  to  pieces,  says  that 
this  statement  casts  some  doubt  p.£  to  the 
veracity  of  knowledge  on  my  part  of  the  way 
such  a  leg  breaks  down. 

Comment:  He  didn't  question  the  fact  that 
the  leg  broke  down.  It  was  my  description 
of  the  disintegration  that  upset  htm.  I  said 
the  hip  joint  "exploded  like  a  hand  gre- 
nade— springs,  nuts,  and  bolts  :hot  all  over 
the  place."  Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  said 
that.    Maybe  a  figure  of  speech  Is  Illegal. 

(c)  Another  date  mlxup:  In  the  conclud- 
ing paragraphs  of  the  release,  the  VA  states 
thrtt  I  was  authorized  to  be  measured  for  a 
leg  on  January  31  and  that  I  was  thereupon 
measured  for  it  on  January  11. 

Comment:  This  revelation  of  the  state  of 
the  VA  records  and  the  care  with  which  this 
release  waa  prepared  needs  no  further  dis- 
cussion from  me. 

(d)  Contract:  One  obstacle  In  getting  me  u 
leg,  says  the  VA  release  was  the  fact  that  the 
contract  between  the  VA  and  Boston  Arti- 
ficial Limb  Co.  had  expired  and  conse- 
quently no  order  could  be  drawn  up  until  a 
new  contract  was  signed.  That  waa  the  rea- 
son for  the  delay  from  January  11.  when  I 
appeared  before  the  proethetlc  clinic,  to 
January  21,  when  I  was  authorized  to  pur- 
chase a  leg  from  Boston  Limb  Co. 

Comment:  If  the  VA  wlU  recheck  its  own 
records.  I'm  sure  It  will  find  that  the  1949 
contract  with  Boston  Limb  Co.  was  signed  on 
December  22.  to  go  into  effect  on  December 
28 — 2  weeks  before  the  VA  Informed  me  that 
it  was  confounded  by  contract  trouble.  Ad- 
ministrative delays  In  communication  (red 
tape  to  most  of  us)  prevented  the  proathetic 
section  from  knowing  that  the  1949  contract 
was  in  effect. 

(e)  Christmas  vacation:  The  VA  takes  an- 
other Jibe  at  my  Christmas  vacation  with  the 
inference  had  I  remained  in  Cambridge  the 
leg  might  have  been  delivered  sooner. 

Comment:  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  ap- 
pear before  the  prosthetic  clinic  before  the 
VA  would  consent  to  my  getting  the  leg. 
Only  one  clinic  was  held  In  January — Janu- 
ary 11 — so  It  would  have  been  Impossible  for 
me  to  have  secured  approval  prior  to  that 
date,  even  if  I  had  renuOned  In  Cambridge 
all  of  the  time. 

(f)  Final  delivery:  The  VA  says  the  leg  was 
delivered  on  March  18,  67  da3r8  after  I  visited 
the  clinic. 

Comment :  Just  to  set  the  record  right .  the 
leg  was  not  delivered  to  me  until  March  21, 
165  days  after  I  first  went  to  see  them  for 
help  with  my  artificial  leg  held  together  with 
rubber  bands. 

CHABLE8  DELBIBT  WB^LIS. 


Tnunaa  Wrong  32  Times,  Right  But  Once, 
in  His  Veto  of  Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  MrW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Phelps 
Adams,  chief  of  the  New  Yorlc  Sun's 
Washington  Bureau.  Is  distinguished  for 
careful  reporting  and  research. 

He  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Gridiron  Club  by  his  fellow  crafts- 
men. For  20  years  he  has  been  a  care- 
ful student  of  labor  legislation. 
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I  have  requested  permission  to  make  a 
part  of  the  Congression.\l  Record  his 
noteworthy  study  on  the  working  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

He  has  found  32  of  the  objections  and 
prophecies  by  the  President  to  support 
his  veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  wrong. 
But  one  is  found  right.  His  findings  and 
statistics  are  carefully  documented. 

His  study  appeared  in  18  special  fea- 
ture articles  in  the  New  York  Sun  from 
February  7  to  March  2,  1949.  as  follows: 
TatJMAN  No  Labob  Peophit 
(By  Phelps  Adams) 

NO.   1 

Washington.  February  7.— When  President 
Truman  vetoed  the  Taft-Hartley  law  la  the 
early  days  of  that  Eightieth  Congress,  he 
climbed  far  out  on  the  long  limb  of  prophecy 
and  took  a  dim  view  of  the  future. 

He  predicted  that  the  law  would  Increase 
strikes,  weaken  unions,  clutter  the  Federal 
courts,  generate  Jurisdictional  disputes.  Im- 
pede industrial  production,  and  place  an  Im- 
possible burden  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

He  insisted  that  It  would  prove  useless  in 
combating  national  emergency  strikes;  that 
it  would  Increase  Interference  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  lU  citizens;  hamper 
the  work  of  conciliation  and  mediation,  en- 
courage Communist  disorders,  and  endanger 
the  very  structure  of  American  democracy 
Itself. 

But  President  Truman  was  a  poor  prophet. 
Today  the  law  has  been  In  full  operation 
for  more  than  17  months  and  It  Is  possible  to 
contrast  these  gloomy  forebodings  with  the 
actual  results  as  they  have  been  recorded 
official  I V  by  his  administrative  agencies  In 
Washington.  It  Is  possible  In  fact  to  show 
exactly  what  has  really  happened  to  labor, 
to  Industry,  and  to  the  Nation  since  that 
law  went  Into  effect. 

The  evidence  Is  all  to  be  found  In  the  rec- 
ords of  the  CIO.  the  AFL.  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  the  NLRB.  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the  congressional 
"watchdog"  committee  set  up  under  the 
terms  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Itself  to  study 
and  report  on  the  actual  operation  of  the 
new  statute. 

Administration  leaders  In  Congress  now  are 
using  their  newly  won  majority  powers  to 
prevent  the  House  and  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittees from  spreading  this  evidence  upon 
the  public  record  where  it  might  injiire  their 
chances  of  passing  Mr.  Truman's  bUl  to  repeal 
the  Taft-Hartley  law;  but  It  will  be  fully  pre- 
sented to  the  readers  of  the  Sun  In  the  suc- 
ceeding articles  of  this  series. 

Those  articles  will  discuss  point  by  point 
the  33  major  objections  and  prophecies  ad- 
vanced by  the  President  In  his  veto  message 
They  will  show  that  In  1  instance  he  wa& 
completely  and  undeniably  right;  and  that 
In  32  others  he  was  not. 

MO.   1 

The  bill  tcould  substantially  increase  strikes 
Washington,  February  8.— President  Tru- 
man, m  his  veto  message,  declared  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  would  "substantially  in- 
crease strikes."  He  prophesied  that  It  would 
"encourage  distrust,  suspicion  and  arbitrary 
attitudes."  and  that  "employers  and  workers 
would  find  new  barriers  to  understanding." 
But  President  Truman  was  wrong. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  keeps  an 
accurate  check  each  month  on  the  number 
of  strikes  occurring,  the  number  of  workers 
directly  affected,  and  the  number  of  man- 
days  of  Idleness  which  result.  Its  records  for 
tho  arst  16  months  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  and  for  the  last  16  months  under  the  old 


Wagner  Act  provide  the  following  amazing 
contrast  which  tells  the  story  conclusively: 


Period 

Number 
of  strikes 

Komber 

of  workers 

affeeted 

Mao-days 

ofklleDess 

16     Wagner     Act 
months       

ft.  300 

3,925 

Z375 
38 

4.785.000 

2;  143.000 

2.«4Z000 
55 

83.72S,000 

16     Taft-Hartley 
moot  bs 

30,000,000 

Reduction      under 

Taft-Hartlpy  tow... 

Percentage  reduction . 

44.fiBS,000 
S3 

This  means  that  in  every  single  working 
day  of  the  year  for  the  last  16  months- 
There  have  been  six  fewer  new  strikes  than 
there  were  each  day  under  the  Wagner  Act; 

Forty  thousand  fewer  workers  have  walked 
off  the  Job  and  started  trudging  weary,  pay- 
less  picket  lines;  and 

Nearly  179,000  men  who  were  on  strike 
every  day  under  the  Wagner  Act  were  on  the 
Job  every  day  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
producing  the  goods  that  Americans  need  and 
want,  and  wiping  out  the  shortages  on  which 
inflation  breeds. 

Under  this  law  labor  has  enjoyed  more  un- 
interrupted Job  security  and  has  pocketed 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  In  wages  that  It 
formerly  lost  through  strikes;  Industry  has 
enjoyed  steadier  production  in  ever-Increas- 
ing volume,  and  consumers  have  begun  to 
enjoy  surcease  from  constantly  mounting 
prices. 

The  facu  therefore  do  not  support  Mr.  Tru- 
man's alarmist  prophecy.  Neither  do  they 
support  his  demand  for  Taft-Hartley  repeal. 

no.  3 
More  about  strikes 
Washington,  February  9. — In  his  veto  mes- 
sage President  Truman  warned  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  would  operate  in  four  specific  re- 
spects to  Increase,  rather  than  decrease, 
strikes. 

1.  He  said  that  since  unions  would  be  re- 
quested to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  con- 
tracts they  signed,  they  would  be  discouraged 
from  putting  no-strike  clatises  in  their  bar- 
gaining agreements.  But  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  after  studying  the  con- 
tracts which  are  filed  with  It.  reports  that 
the  number  of  no-strlke  clauses  is  steadUy 
increasing,  and  that  approximately  half  of  all 
the  labor  contracts  in  its  possession  now  con- 
tain such  clauses. 

2.  He  said  that  because  unions  are  now  re- 
quired to  file  biirdensome  report*  in  order  to 
qualify  for  protection  xmder  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  they  would  resort  to 
strikes  Instead.  But  the  NLRB  reports  that 
it  knows  of  no  case  where  a  union  which 
had  filed  the  required  non-Conununist  affi- 
davit was  ever  disqualified  by  reason  of  Its 
failure  to  file  any  other  report  required  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

3  He  said  unions  would  be  forced  to  call 
lurisdictional  strikes  in  order  to  get  them 
before  the  NLRB  for  settlement.  But  the 
Department  of  Labor  report*  that  the  number 
of  jurisdictional  strikes  has  declined  sharply 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  1946.  under 
the  Wagner  Act.  they  averaged  more  than 
four  per  month.  In  1947,  while  the  new  law 
was  being  put  Into  operation,  they  rose  to 
more  than  five  per  month.  In  1948— the  first 
full  year  under  Taft-Hartley— they  dropped  to 
three  per  month. 

4.  He  said  that  unions  of  supervisors  and 
foremen,  deprived  of  NLRB  protection,  would 
be  forced  to  strike  to  gain  their  economic 
ends.  The  Dep>artment  of  Labor  has  no 
specific  break-down  on  foremen's  strikes. 
but  concedes  that  there  were  very  few  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

This  congressional  watchdog  committee 
reported,  moreover,  that  the  Foreman's  Aaso- 
ciation  of  America  waa  on  suike  against  the 


POTd  Motor  Co.  at  the  time  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  was  passed.  Within  a  few  days  the  strike 
collapsed,  the  men  rettimed  to  their  Jobs, 
and  the  company  went  to  work  to  devise  a 
plan  to  insure  the  fact  that  the  salaries  of 
its  foremen  are  equal  to,  or  better  than,  those 
paid  anywhere  else  In  the  area.  The  com- 
mittee concluded: 

"Not  only  has  the  exclusion  of  supervisory 
employees  from  the  benefits  of  the  act  faUed 
to  produce  the  work  stoppages  predicted  by 
oi^onents  of  the  provision,  but  it  has  served 
to  promote  the  establishment  by  employers 
of  plans  creating  many  new  benefits  for 
supervisory  employees." 

So  It  appears  that  President  Truman  waa 
wrong  again. 

And  again,  and  again,  and  again. 

NO.  « 

The  bill  tJDOuld  toeaken  unions 

Washington,  February  10. — One  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  chief  fears,  back  In  June  1947, 
was  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  would  weaken 
unions  and  he  stressed  the  p<^nt  frequently 
in  his  veto  message.  But  the  cfflclal  records 
of  Government  agencies  and  of  the  unions 
themselves,  show  that  neither  the  member- 
ship nor  the  economic  power  of  organized 
latxjr  has  waned  under  the  new  law. 

The  Congress  of  Indtistrlal  Organizations 
reports  that  its  membership  declined  sharply 
during  the  postwar  reconversion  period 
(under  the  Wagner  Act);  that  It  has  been 
climbing  steadily  since;  and  that  last  year 
(under  the  Taft-Hartley  law)  it  not  only 
recouped  Its  losses  but  reached  a  new  all- 
time  peak. 

That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
did  not  fare  equally  well  was  due  to  John  L. 
Lewis  rather  than  to  Taft  and  Hartley.  "Dis- 
affiliating" last  year.  Lewis  pulled  his  600.000 
members  out  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  set  up 
shop  again  as  an  Independent  union.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  miners,  however,  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
had  6,977,716  members  when  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  went  Into  effect  In  1947.  One  year 
later  It  had  7.220.530  members — a  gain  of 
nearly  a  quarter-million. 

The  congressional  watchdog  committee 
reports  that  Independent  unions  scored  simi- 
lar gains,  and  that  the  only  notable  losses 
of  membership  occurred  In  unions  whose 
officers  refused  to  sign  non-Communist 
affidavits,  and  whose  members  turned  to 
other  unions,  not  Communist-dominated. 

The  most  conclusive  test  of  organized 
labor's  strength  or  weakness,  however,  is: 
Were  unions  able  to  keep  wages  abreast  of 
mounting  living  costs?  The  records  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  answer  that  question 
as  follows: 

In  the  final  16  months  under  the  Wagner 
Act.  average  hourly  earnings  in  Indiistry  rose 
18.4  percent,  while  the  cost-of-living  Index 
rose  20.8  percent.  So  the  purchasing  power 
of  an  hour's  work  feU  slightly  and  labor  lost 
groimd. 

In  the  first  18  months  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  earnings  rose  12  percent  and 
living  coats  went  up  only  8J  percent.  So 
labor  was  able  to  recover  all  it  had  lost  in 
the  closing  months  of  the  Wagner  Act— and 
more. 

Today  the  average  American  workman 
with  the  proceeds  of  1  hours  labor  can  buy 
more  goods  than  he  ever  could  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  history. 

Clearly,  then.  President  Truman's  fears  on 
this  score  were  groundless. 

NO.  s 
Collective  bargaining  electton$ 
Washington.  February  11. — Because  of  the 
Impressive  gains  made  by  organized  labor 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law — both  in  mem- 
bership and  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages — administration     forces     hav«     been 
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Barly  tbla  week,  however.  Um  Natiooal 
Labor  RelaUoov  Board — one  of  the  prtncipal 
oenters  oX  oppoaiUon  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
law — laade  a  find  stab  at  tt  In  a  preea  releaae 
anncunelnc  the  tranamt— ion  ot  Ita  ennual 
report  to  Onngreai 

The  release  declared  that  under  the  new 
law.  labor  xulona  had  won  only  73  H  percent 
at  the  eoUecUTe-barvalnlng  elections  ccm- 
dmlad  bjr  the  Board,  whereae.  during  the 
•ntlre  12  years  under  the  Wagner  Act.  they 
bad  won  an  average  of  81.4  percent  of  such 
auctions. 

Here.  then,  was  the  &rst  concrete  evidence 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  had  damaged  the 
organizing  powers  and  preatlge  of  unions — or 
•o  it  seemed,  at  least. 

But  what  the  NLRB  release  omitted  to  note 
«aa  a  nntenee  In  the  anntial  report  Itself. 
ViyMl  pointed  out  that  the  percentage  of 
floOaetlTe-bargalning  elections  won  by  unions 
had  been  declining  steadily  since  1SK3  under 
the  Wagner  Act.  The  true  facU.  as  supplied 
to  th«  Sun  by  the  NLRB  today,  show  an  in- 
teresting trend  that  neither  the  release  nor 
the  annual  report  revealed.  Here  Is  the 
Board's  own  record  for  the  last  4  years: 
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So  It  derelops  that  the  percentage  of  union 
▼Ictories  declined  far  more  rapidly  In  the 
dosing  years  of  the  Wagner  Act  than  it  did 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Moreorer  It  will  be  noted  that  union  losses 
under  the  Wagner  Act  were  heavier  each 
year  than  they  were  the  year  before:  but  that 
this  trend  was  reversed  under  the  new  law. 

MO.  s 
Union  teeurity  trill  be  larpelf  canceled 

WasHTwoToi*.  Febrxiary  14. — "While  seem- 
taf  to  preserve  :he  right  to  apree  to  the  union 
wibop,  the  Taft-Hartley  law  would  place  sucn 
a  multitude  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such 
agreement  that  union  security  and  responsi- 
bility would  be  largely  canceled." 

So  said  President  Truman  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage. 

But  he  was  wrong  again.  Ttie  Department 
at  Labor  reveals  that  of  all  the  contracts 
Aled  with  it.  one  out  of  every  three  contains 
a  unicm-shop  provision,  and  the  number  Is 
increasing  steadily.  The  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  at  the  same  time  reports  that 
It  has  held  :>0.S08  union-shop  elections  under 
tka  law  and  that  the  unions  have  won  97  >^ 
pareant  of  these  tests.  But  in  the  776  cases 
where  the  wot-kers  1 1 1 1  mail  rss  did  not  want  a 
union  shop  the  law  protected  them. 

The  Prcaident  complained  fiuther  that 
even  where  the  employer  and  the  entire 
union  wanted  a  union  shop,  tt  could  not  be 
granted  without  an  election.  The  NLRB 
aays.  howe>-er.  that  where  both  parties  are 
willing,  the  neeeasary  electtoa  ean  be  held 
within  S  days,  ao  no  sarioos  delay  raaolta. 

Mr.  Truman  also  warned  that  the  "feather- 
baddlBg  provialons"  of  the  new  law  could  be 
used  to  prohibit  sgreement  on  "safety  pro- 
vialons. rest-pertod  rules,  and  many  other 
legitimate  prsctlcea":  but  the  NLRB  con- 
cedes that  tt  knows  of  not  one  single  case 
where  the  feathertjedding  provtslaas  have 
been  so  used.  Only  two  IMtkvtMddlng 
eaass  have  corns  before  the  Board  at  all.  It 
says. 

Then.  too.  President  Truman  declared: 
"The  bill  would  llm^it  the  freedom  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  esubllsh  and  main- 


tain welfare  funds."  But  apparently  it  has 
not  Interferfd  at  all.  The  Department  of 
Labor  repor  s  that  the  number  of  workers 
covered  by  si  >ch  welfare  funds  has  more  than 
doubled  unl'er  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and 
that  today  one  contract  out  of  every  eight 
w>ntol"«  pre  visions  of  this  kind. 

And.  as  or  the  Presidents  fears  that 
"union  responsibility"  would  suffer  under 
the  act.  it  \s  evident  that  they  were  Illusory. 
The  congrea  ilonal  watchdog  committee  finds 
that  the  number  of  man-days  of  Idleness  re- 
sulting frock  wildcat  strikes  in  the  planU 
of  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  declined  90  percent 
during  the  1  rst  8  months  of  last  year. 

So  It  Is  dU  Jcult  to  see  wherein  either  union 
security  or  union  responsibility  has  been 
canceled  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Uw. 


HO.    7 
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MO.  • 
lyijuncttont 

WASRiNGtbK.  February  16. — While  denjrlng 
any  individi  lal  the  right  to  obtain  an  Injunc- 
tion agalnsi  a  union  in  a  labor  dispute,  the 
Taft-Hartlet  law  decrees  that  in  certain, 
clearly  spec  fled  cases,  the  Government  may 
apply  to  th(  courts  for  such  relief.  In  his 
veto  messaj  e  President  Truman  denounced 


this  provision  bitterly  as  a  "backward  step 
toward  the  old  abuses  of  the  labor  injunc- 
tion." 

Spurred  by  these  dire  forecasts  of  disaster, 
the  congressional  watchdog  committee  haa 
made  a  thorough  sttidy  of  every  injunction 
proceeding  that  has  been  undertaken  under 
the  new  law.  The  facts,  therefore,  are  a  mat- 
ter of  offldal  record. 

They  show  that  out  of  nearly  4.000  strikes 
occurring  since  the  law  became  effective,  ex- 
actly 43  injunctions  have  been  sought  and 
only  24  granted.  Here  is  the  detailed 
analjTBis : 

One  section  of  the  law  permits  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  seek  injunctions 
against  either  unions  or  employers  where 
certain  unfair  labor  practices  are  charged. 
Under  heavy  pressiue  from  both  unions  and 
employers  to  do  so.  It  has  refused  In  all  but 
six  cases.  Of  the  six  restraining  orders  It  has 
asked  tinder  this  section  of  the  law,  two  were 
against  employers:  four  against  unions. 
Three  Injunctions  were  granted,  one  denied, 
and  two  disposed  of  by  agreement  between 
the  contending  parties. 

Another  section  of  the  law  requires  the 
NLRB  to  seek  injunctions  where  illegal  sec- 
ondary boycotts  are  in  progress.  In  all,  the 
Board  has  received  342  cases  in  which  such 
boycotts  were  complained  of,  but,  after  sift- 
ing the  charges  carefully.  It  has  sought  in- 
junctions in  only  31  Instances.  Restraining 
orders  were  granted  In  15.  denied  In  4,  are  still 
pending  In  5,  while  7  were  disposed  of  by 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

A  third  section  of  the  law  authorizes  the 
use  of  Injunctions  In  national  emergency 
strikes  which  threaten  the  public  welfare, 
health,  or  safety  on  a  Nation-wide  scale. 
Under  this  provision  President  Truman  him- 
self has  six  times  ordered  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  Injunctions  against  a  labor  organ- 
ization, and  In  each  instance  the  restraining 
(H'der  has  been  granted. 

So  It  appears  that  In  only  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  all  the  strikes  occurring  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  injunctive  relief 
been  granted  by  the  courts.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, it  cannot  be  said  truthfully  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  turned  the  clock  back 
to  the  days  of  government  by  injunction. 

KO.  • 

The  bill  would  impede  production 

Washington,  February  17. — Among  other 
iniquities  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  cited  in 
President  Truman's  veto  message  was  the 
possibility  that  it  would  impede  industrial 
production. 

"The  bill."  he  said,  "would  invite  frequent 
disruption  of  continuous  plant  production  by 
opening  up  Immense  possibilities  for  many 
more  elections  and  adding  new  types  of  elec- 
tions. This  would  harass  employers  in  their 
production  efforts." 

It  didn't,  however.  Although  thousands 
of  elections  have  been  held  to  determine  the 
wishes  of  the  workers,  in  matters  of  organ- 
ization and  union  security,  industrial  output 
has  risen  steadily.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  index  shows  that  the  physical  volume 
of  production  Increased  9.1  percent  during 
the  16  months  of  Taft-Hartley  operation,  but 
only  7  percent  in  the  16  months  immediately 
preceding  passage  of  the  new  law. 

Another  major  complaint  which  President 
Truman  stressed  repeatedly  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage was  that  the  new  law  would  inject  the 
Government  Into  private  economic  affairs  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  and  conflict  with  im- 
portant principles  of  oiur  democratic  society. 

"It  would  be,"  he  warned  solemnly,  "a 
dangerous  stride  in  the  direction  of  a  totally 
managed  economy." 

But  the  records  of  administrative  agencies 
reveal  that  Government  interference  has  de- 
clined— not  increased — under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  unless  it  can  be  said  that  the  holding 
of  an  election  in  which  workers  themselves 
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have  the  right  to  settle  their  own  affairs  dem- 
ocratically can  be  called  Interference. 

Apart  from  union-shop  elections  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  received 
almost  exactly  the  same  niunber  of  cases 
under  the  new  law  that  it  did  In  the  corre- 
sponding period  under  the  Wagner  Act;  while 
the  number  of  cases  on  the  docket  of  the 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  has  de- 
clined 28  percent. 

On  this  point  the  administration  has  been 
embarrassed  by  an  apparent  cross-up  In  Its 
signals.  NLRB  Chairman  Paul  Herzog,  an 
administration  stalwart  and  a  foe  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  recently  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  to  support 
President  Truman's  demand  for  repeal. 

But  while  Mr.  Truman  was  complaining 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  a  stride  toward 
totalitarianism,  Mr.  Herzog  testlfled  that  the 
President's  new  bill  rep)eallng  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  was  designed  to  reestablish  and  aug- 
ment Federal  authority. 

NO.    10 

"/  conclude  that  this  bill  is  unvporkable" 

Washington,  February  18. — "I  have  con- 
cluded," said  President  Truman  in  his  Taft- 
Hartley  veto,  "that  this  bill  would  prove  to 
be  imworkable."  He  predicted  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  with  many  new 
duties  assigned  to  it,  would  be  "hobbled  at 
every  turn."  Three  of  the  provisions  from 
which  he  anticipated  the  greatest  trouble 
were  these: 

1.  Splitting  the  Board  Into  two  separate 
agencies,  with  the  Board  Itself  acting  in  a 
Judicial  capacity,  while  the  general  counsel 
acts  as  Investigator  and  prosecutor.  The 
President  prophesied  that  this  would  lead  to 
conflict  within  the  agency,  and  It  might  have 
done  so  had  not  the  Board  and  the  general 
counsel  drawn  up  an  agreement  specifically 
outlining  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  each. 
But  they  did  draw  up  such  an  agreement, 
and  the  conflict  which  the  President  antici- 
pated has  not  developed. 

2.  Requiring  the  Board  to  settle  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  over  work  tasks.  "This  sin- 
gle duty,"  said  Mr.  Truman,  "might  require 
a  major  portion  of  the  Board's  time."  But 
this  duty  has  taken  virtually  none  of  the 
Board's  time.  Under  pressure  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  labor  and  management  have 
worked  out  procedures  for  the  amicable  set- 
tlement of  such  controversies,  and  only  two 
Jurisdictional  disputes  are  before  the  Board. 

3.  Giving  employers  the  right  of  "free 
speech"  in  discussing  labor  problems  with 
their  workers,  so  long  as  no  threat  of  re- 
prisal, or  force,  or  promise  of  benefit  Is  con- 
tained in  their  remarks.  The  President  pro- 
tested that  since  other  sections  of  the  law 
would  make  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  "to 
Induce  or  encourage"  certain  types  of  strikes 
and  boycotts,  the  free-speech  provision  would 
make  it  Impossible  for  the  Board  to  assemble 
the  necessary  evidence. 

The  Board,  however,  has  apparently  en- 
countered no  difficulty  at  all  In  this  respect. 
When  its  chairman,  Paul  Herzog,  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  recently, 
he  advocated  the  repeal  of  virtually  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  but 
said  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  free-speech 
section  and  a  few  others  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  force. 

Even  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  announced 
last  week  that  he  had  "no  objection"  to  the 
free-speech  guaranties  now  in  the  law. 

NO.   11 

A  5-yeaT  backlog  of  election  cases 
Washington.  February  21. — President  Tru- 
man's conclusion  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
would  prove  unworkable  was  based  primarily 
upon  his  prophecy  that  It  would  put  an  im- 
possible burden  of  election  cases  upon  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.    Complain- 


ing that  the  Board  had  experienced  great 
dilBculty  in  conducting  the  number  of  elec- 
tions required  under  the  old  Wagenr  Act,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  new  law  would  greatly 
multiply  this  load. 

Specifically,  he  said  It  would  "Impose  upon 
the  Board  a  5-year  backlog  of  election  cases, 
if  It  handled  them  at  lU  present  rate." 

But  although  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  re- 
quired the  Board  to  hold  more  than  30.000 
union-shop  authorization  elections,  no  such 
backlog  as  the  President  gloomily  foresaw  has 
developed. 

On  December  31  of  last  year— after  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  had  been  In  operation  for 
16  months — ^the  Board  had  only  3.386  election 
cases  pending  and  since  It  haa  actually  con- 
ducted more  than  5,000  elections  In  a  single 
month,  the  present  backlog  could  apparently 
be  disposed  of  In  about  3  weeks,  instead  of 
taking  the  predicted  5  years. 

More  than  half  of  these  pending  elections, 
moreover,  are  of  the  collective-bargaining 
variety,  and  would  have  had  to  be  held  under 
the  terms  of  the  old  Wagner  Act  In  any  event. 
Only  1,440  of  them  are  union -shop  elections 
required  exclusively  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
and  their  nvunber  is  declining  steadily.  Last 
May  the  Board  was  confronted  by  three  times 
as  many  union-shop  elections  and  still  had 
no  practical  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them. 

As  for  the  other  types  of  cases  handled  by 
the  Board — cases  which  do  not  Involve  the 
holding  of  an  election — the  passing  of  the 
Wagner  Act  on  July  1,  1947,  fovmd  2.443  of 
these  awaiting  Board  action.  Sixteen  months 
later  this  number  had  risen  to  2,701 — an  in- 
crease of  only  258;  but  studies  of  the  Board's 
dockets  reveal  that  some  500  of  these  present 
cases  originated  xmder  the  Wagner  Act  and 
are  still  unsettled. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  has  not  Imposed  any  unbearable 
burden  upon  the  facilities  of  the  NLRB  and 
that  the  great  rush  erf  election  cases  Immedi- 
ately following  passage  of  the  law  has  sub- 
sided, leaving  relatively  clear  sailing  ahead. 

So  here  again  Mr.  "Truman  guessed  wrong. 

NO.   12 

The  President  was  right 

Washington,  February  22.— Throughout 
his  veto  message.  President  Truman  com- 
plained repeatedly  about  the  number  of 
worker-elections  which  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
requires.  Both  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  new 
law  decreed  that  workers  should  have  the 
right  to  choose.  In  a  Government -sponsored 
election,  the  particular  union  which  they 
wished  to  have  represent  them  as  their  bar- 
gaining agent.  In  addition,  however,  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  declared  that  workers 
should  also  have  '  le  right  to  decide  at  the 
ballot  box  whether  or  not  they  wanted  a 
union  shop,  whether  they  wished  to  de- 
certify the  imion  they  had  previously  au- 
thorized as  their  bargaining  agent,  and 
whether — In  a  national  emergency  strike — 
they  wished  to  accept  the  employer's  last 
offer  of  settlement. 

Of  all  the  objections  which  the  President 
raised  to  these  and  other  provisions  of  the 
new  law.  one  alone  was  valid  in  the  light 
of  actual  experience  to  date.  He  said  that 
the  last  ofler  elections  would  prove  useless. 
and  that  the  workers  would  always  uphold 
their  union  leadership  by  rejecting  the  em- 
ployer's final  proposal. 

That  has  been  true.  In  the  half-dczen 
such  elections  which  have  been  held  under 
t*-2  national  emergency  sections  of  the  law, 
the  workers  have  always  refused  to  accept  the 
employer's  offer  of  settlement. 

In  many  cases  the  unions  have  ordered 
their  men  not  to  vote  in  such  an  election, 
and  in  one  case  not  one  single  valid  ballot 
was  cast.  In  disputes  like  the  maritime 
strike,  moreover,  where  union  members  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  the  holding  of 
such  an  election  has  presented  tremendous 
problems. 


Then,  too,  in  one  Instance,  the  employer 
came  through  with  a  better  offer  after  he  had 
(^^ially  posted  his  formal  last  offer;  so  that 
by  the  time  the  election  was  held  the  men 
were  confronted  by  a  question  that  was  no 
longer  an  issue. 

Recognizing  the  validity  of  the  President's 
complaint  on  this  score,  the  congressional 
watchdog  committee  has  already  recom- 
mended that  this  provision  be  stricken  from 
the  law — not  on  the  ground  that  It  has 
damaged  anyone;  but  merely  because  It  has 
proved  a  waste  of  effort. 

Meanwhile,  chalk  up  one  hit — and  one 
only — on  Mr.  Truman's  box  score. 

no.  is 

National  emergency  strikes 
Washington.  February  23. — The  Taft- 
Hartley  law  established  an  elaborate  mecha- 
nism for  dealing  with  national  emergency 
strikes  through  the  fact-finding  boards  and 
injunctions,  but  President  Truman  wanted 
no  part  of  it.     In  his  veto  message  he  said : 

"I  cannot  conceive  that  this  procedure 
would  aid  in  the  settlement  of  disputes." 

But  it  did.  Mr.  Truman  has  Invoked  part 
or  all  of  this  mechanism  in  seven  cases  during 
the  last  year,  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Here  is  the  record: 

1.  Atomic-energy  workers  at  Oak  Ridge 
voted  to  strike.  The  President  prevented  the 
strike  by  obtaining  an  80-day  injunction. 
No  agreement  was  reached  during  this  period, 
and  the  injvmction  was  lifted.  Two  days 
later  the  dispute  was  settled.  No  strike  ever 
occurred. 

2.  Meat  packers  struck  in  a  wage  dispute. 
The  President  appointed  a  board  of  Inquiry, 
but  did  not  seek  an  injunction.  The  strike 
ran  Its  course,  and  the  workers  finally  went 
back  at  the  employer's  terms. 

3  Coal  miners  walked  out  last  spring,  and 
for  9  da3r8  defied  the  injunction  ordering 
them  back  to  work.  The  dispute  was  then 
settled,  and  the  union  was  found  guilty  of 
criminal  contempt,  and  was  fined.  This  is 
the  only  occasion  upon  which  an  Injunction 
tmder  this  section  of  the  law  was  disobeyed. 

4.  A  second  coal  strike  occurred  in  the  cap- 
tive mines  later,  and  the  Government  applied 
for  an  Injunction;  but,  even  before  the  court 
could  act,  an  agreement  was  reached. 

5.  Telephone  workers  threatened  to  strike 
over  new  contract  negotiations.  The  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  board  of  inquiry,  and  the 
threat  faded  at  once.  Negotiations  were  re- 
sumed and  agreement  was  reached  4  weeks 
later,  without  further  action  by  the  board, 
and  without  an  Injunction. 

6.  Maritime  strikes  loomed  on  the  east 
coast,  west  coast,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Three  Injunctions  were  obtained  at  Mr.  Tru- 
man's direction.  Before  they  expired  agree- 
ments had  been  reached  with  the  east  coast 
and  Great  Lakes  workers.  On  the  west  coast 
no  settlement  was  obtained  before  the  in- 
junction was  lifted,  and  a  strike  of  several 
months'  duration  followed. 

7.  An  Injunction  was  obtained  to  prevent 
a  strike  of  longshoremen  on  the  east  coast 
last  August.  Before  it  expired  agreement 
was  reached  by  the  employers  and  a  union 
negotiating  committee,  but  the  restraining 
order  was  lifted  before  the  settlement  was 
ratified  by  the  workers.  Sporadic  strikes  de- 
veloped and  became  general  under  union 
leadership.  The  stoppage  lasted  several 
weeks. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  therefore,  the 
procedure  prevented,  or  ended,  dangerotis 
work  Interruptions;  in  two  it  merely  delayed 
them. 

NO.  14 

The  Conciliation  Service 
Washincton,  February  24. — Believing  that 
the  Federal  Conciliation  Service  would -op- 
erate more  effectively  if  It  were  freed  of  any 
taint  of  bias  on  either  side.  Congress,  wlien 
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«  wrote  tb«  Taft-Hartley  law,  removed  thia 
acencT  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
•et  It  up  as  an  Independent  establlahment 
beholden  to  no  one. 

President  Truman.  In  his  Teto  meaaage. 
protaatcd  rlgoroxialy.  He  denied  that  any 
hnprorement  In  the  aerrtce  would  result, 
and  declared  that  the  agency  would  be  de- 
prlTed  of  factual  research  activities  of  other 
braiKThes  of  the  EJepartroent  of  Labor. 

But  once  a^aln  It  appears  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  wrong.  The  record  shows  that  the 
new  aerrlce  has  operated  more  effectively 
than  the  old  one  In  a  number  of  respects : 

First,  it  Is  one  of  the  few  Gk>vemment 
•fancies  in  Waikhlngton  that  has  been  able 
to  cut  down  on  personnel.  In  1946  the  old 
MTTlce  had  488  employees.  This  yww  the 
IMW  service  will  have  388 — a  reduction  of 
more  than  20  percent. 

Second,  the  congressional  watchdog  com- 
mittee has  been  unable  to  discover  a  single 
eomplalnt  of  bias  voiced  either  by  manage- 
ment or  by  labor  against  the  new  agency. 

Finally,  the  percentage  of  strikes  occtir- 
Hng  In  cases  handled  by  the  new  service  Is 
substantially  lower  than  It  vras  under  the 
eld  aervtce.  as  the  following  tat>ie  shows: 
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8o  the  fact  Is  that  the  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice, as  an  Independent  agency,  has  operated 
more  economically,  more  Impartially,  and 
■eeeaafully  than  it  did  under  the 
Act.  when  it  was  a  mere  adjunct 
«<  tiM  Dapartmaat  of  LatMr. 

NO.    IS 

The  non-CommunUt  affidavit 
WaaaufGTOM,  Pebrtiary  35. — In  his  veto 
Preaklent  Trtaman  stoutiy  con- 
•  prmlalon  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
that  union  oOlcers  must  sign  a 
lUBlat  aSdavIt"  before  the  union 
Itaalf  can  qualify  for  the  protection  of  the 
Katlooal  L^bor  Relations  Board. 

"The  only  result  of  this  provialon."  said 
Mr.  Truman.  '*would  be  ccoifuslun  and  dis- 
order, which  is  ezacUy  the  result  the  Com- 
munists desire."  Basing  this  prediction 
vpon  the  sssumptlon  that  Communist-led 
unions — deprived  of  the  NLRB's  facUltlM — 
would  have  to  win  their  objectlvas  by  strikes, 
ba  oondudcd  that  "U  would  Increase,  rather 
dKreaae,  the  disruptive  effects  of  Oom- 
In  our  labor  movement." 
Of  cotirse.  it  has  not.  The  sharp  decline 
tn  the  number  and  intensity  of  strikes  has 
already  t>e^n  reported  in  an  earlier  article 
In  thia  serlea,  and  Communist  leaders  have 
under  vigorous  attack  from  the  rank 
ftla  within  their  own  unions  The  cou- 
%\  watchdog  committee  rejx>rts: 
1.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  unions 
has  complied  readily  with  this  provision. 
Included  are  96  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  s  105 
iutMnatkuals.  SI  of  the  do's  S9  national 
and  interna tinsial  unions,  and  50  unaflUi- 
ated  tndapaiMlMita. 

1.  On*  larf*  Intomatlonal  has  adopted  a 
W tinitt^nnl  amendment  requiring  its  of- 
Aoan  to  sign  the  non-Commuulst  oath,  and 
tn  a  niunber  of  case*  union  ofBcers  refusing 
to  sign  bava  been  defeated  fur  reelection. 

S.  Uakios    whoae    oOcars   have    compiled 
hava  anjofad  "marked  success"  In 
ti\g  nmiuanpfjliit  unions  in  NUtt 
tlve-bargstning  etcctiooa. 

4  The  Atomic  Kuaigy  Commission  has 
moved  to  bar  two  noncomplytne  unions  from 
iu  latwratoriea.    it  has  directed  the  General 
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not  to  recogniw  the  United  Elec- 

CIO,  as  the  bargaining  rtpre- 

Ita  employees  at  the  New  Knolls 

Laboratory   at    Schenectady: 

ordered  the  University  of  Chicago 

the  United  Public  Workers 

CIO.  at  tha  Argonne  National 

at  Chicago. 

l^disptitable  fact  Is  that  the  non- 

aflkdavlt  provisions   of  the  law 

both  labor  and  the  Government 

themselves    against    Communist 
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KO.  IS 

.  tiscellaneous  objeetions 

Washiim  TON,  February  28.— In  addition  to 
the  prophecies  already  discussed.  President 
Truman  a  cpreaaed  numerous  miscellaneous 
objections  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  which  are 
suaceptibU  neither  of  prooC  nor  contradic- 
tion. He  I  nsisted  that  the  law  would  make  It 
•asler  for  employers  to  discriminate  against 
union  mea  ibers.  and  that  management  could 
force  a  c<  illectlve-bargalning  election  at  a 
moment  «  rategically  disadvantageous  to  the 
union. 

Perhaps  All  that  can  t>e  said  is  that  there 
is  no  evtd(  ince  on  the  records  available  here 
to  show  t  riat  the  new  law  has  encouraged 
such  praci  Ices. 

He  complained  that  penalties  against 
^i»>,n,.v  fo'  Violation  of  the  law  were  more 
figarous  t  lan  those  against  employers,  and 
cited.  spe<  incally.  the  section  requiring  that 
existing  la  txv  agreemenU  be  kept  in  force  for 
60  days,  VI  Ithout  strike  or  lock-out.  pending 
nagotlatioi  of  a  new  agreement.  Strikers 
violating  Jie  law.  he  pointed  out,  could  be 
dischargee  summarily,  but  In  case  of  a  lock- 
out, the  i  mployer  could  be  forced  only  to 
restore  th»  previous  condltlcms  of  employ- 
ment. 

That  otjection.  of  course,  is  entirely  aca- 
demic.    T  le     Department    of     Labor,    after 

.rchinjf  Its  records,  reports  that  it  can  find 

no  case  in  rhich  a  lock-out  ever  occvured  dur- 
ing this  6  >-day  negotiation  period.  In  fact, 
among  th<  thousands  of  work  stoppages  that 
occur  eact  year.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
single  bora  flde  lock-out  of  any  kind.  The 
lock-out  ii  1  no  longer  a  factor  In  labor-man- 
agement itlatlona 

Next,  tl  e  President  protested  against  the 
Tafi-Hart  ey  provlaion  outlawing  political  ex- 
penditure I  either  by  labor  tinlona  or  corpo- 
rations, le  said  "it  would  prevent  a  union 
newspapei  from  commenting  favorably  or 
unf avorat  ty  upon  candidates  or  issues  in 
nMtonal  4  Kctioni."  The  Supreme  Court  it- 
slf  dtapr  yvsd  that  statement,  however,  by 
thi  t  the  law  yiawd  no  such  prohlbl- 
mm  on  v  lion  newspapers. 

Finally,  he  criticized  severely  a  section  oi 
the  Isw  djclaring  "that  State  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  ualon  shop  should  take  precedence 
over  the  :  federal  statute  which  permits  the 
union  she  i." 

"This."  he  said,  "la  a  complete  forsaking 
of  a  Icni  -established  constitutional  prin- 
ciple." 

But  aglln  the  Supreme  Court  disagreed, 
and  in  a  recent  decision  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionally ot  "uch  State  laws. 

NO.    17 

Unfair  Imbor  procttOM 

lularch    1.— Throughout    his 

veto  the  general  theme  of  Presi- 

8  complaint  was  that  the  bill 

employers     an     overpowering 

their  dealings  with  imlons. 

Wagner  Act,  It  wUl  be  recalled,  did 

rfverae.     It  set  forth  a  list  of  things 

employers  would  not  be  allowed 

tt  called  these  unfair  labor  prac- 

contalned   no   corresponding   list 

which  unions  should  not  be  per- 

)do. 

H^utley  law  retained  tn  Its  en- 
list of  unfair  labor  practices  con- 
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talned  In  the  Wagner  Act.  but  In  an  effort 
to  restore  a  balance  of  power  between  labor 
and  management.  It  Included  an  additional 
list  of  practices  to  which  tinions  were  not 
allowed  to  resort. 

Thus  employers  were  given  the  right  to  go 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
with  complaints  against  unions:  Just  as 
unions  continued  to  enjoy  the  right  to  bring 
to  the  Board  their  complaints  against  em- 
ployers. 

Now,  If  the  new  law  had  succeeded  In 
achieving  a  perfect  balance  of  power  between 
labor  and  management,  It  might  be  expected 
that  the  number  of  cases  brought  to  the 
Board  by  employers  would  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  ntimber  brought  by  unions;  and 
if  the  law  were  as  one-sided  as  President  Tru- 
man and  other  critics  Insist  It  Is,  it  would 
be  assumed  that  the  cases  brought  by  em- 
ployers would  vastly  outnumber  those 
brought  by  tmlons. 

The  record  of  the  NLRB  tells  It  own  story: 

In  the  first  15  months  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  5.324  unlair-labor-practice  cases 
were  brought  to  the  Board.  Of  these.  4,186— 
or  nearly  80  percent — were  instituted  by 
unions  against  employers.  Unions  and  Indi- 
vidual workers  filed  528  of  the  remaining 
cases  against  other  unions;  and  employers 
brought  only  860 — or  about  13  percent  of  the 
total — against  unions. 

••Clearly."  concludes  the  congressional 
"watchdog"  committee,  after  analyzing  thia 
record,  "the  majority  of  the  Board's  time 
will  continue  to  be  spent  In  preventing  em- 
ployer unfair  labor  practices." 

NO.    IS 

A  clear  threat  to  our  drmocratic  society 

Washington,  March  2. — As  a  peroration  to 
his  veto  message  President  Truman  bundled 
all  his  objections  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
into  one  smashing,  "super dooper"  prophecy 
of  doom. 

"The  most  fundamental  test  which  I  have 
applied  to  this  bUl  Is  whether  It  would 
strengthen  or  weaken  American  democracy 
In  the  present  critical  hour."  he  said.  "1 
have  concluded  that  the  bill  is  a  clear  threat 
to  the  successful  working  of  ova  democratic 
society." 

Particularizing,  he  said  It  would  weaken 
our  trade-union  movement,  thus  destroying 
a  strong  bulwark  against  totalitarianism;  it 
would  weaken  the  national  economy,  and 
would  go  far  toward  destroying  our  national 
unity. 

But  nowhere  In  the  records  of  any  official 
agency  In  Washington  Is  there  to  be  found 
any  evidence  that  America's  democratic  so- 
ciety has  been  weakened  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  On  the  contrary  that  enfeebled 
society  has  managed  to  devote  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  Job  of  strengthening  the  less 
democratic  societies  of  other  nations.  Har*. 
in  quick  stunmary,  are  the  facts: 

Instead  of  being  weakened.  Labor  unkma 
are  stronger  than  ever  before  In  their  his- 
tory. They  have  more  members.  They  hava 
more  union-shop  agreements.  They  ara 
more  largely  covered  by  welfare  funds. 
They  have  scored  tremendous  economic 
gains  and  strengthened  their  ranks  against 
Communists. 

The  national  economy  has  reached  a  new 
all-time  peak  with  the  highest  national  in- 
come In  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
nation,  the  highest  wages  ever  paid.  th« 
greatest  purchasing  power,  and  the  highest 
standard  of  living.  Since  the  law  went  into 
effect  employment  has  reached  a  fantastic 
new  high  and  production  has  zoomed  up- 
ward. Critical  wartime  shortages  are  disap- 
pearing and  Inflation  apparently  has  bean 
Ucked. 

Instead  of  being  destroyed,  national  unity 
has  been  strengthened  materially  by  a  aharp 
decline  in  hate-breeding  Industrial  disputes 
Work  stoppages  have  decreased  enormously. 
the  number  of  strikers  has  dropped  off  mark- 
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edly.  and  45,000,000  man-days  of  labor  that 
were  lost  through  strikes  In  the  closing 
months  of  the  Wagner  era  have  been  saved 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  period. 

In  short,  not  one  of  the  major  disasters 
which  President  Truman  prophesied  has  ma- 
terialized, and.  In  view  of  the  actual  results 
of  16  months'  experience  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  his 
veto  message  was  Intended  to  apply  to  that 
measure  at  all. 

It  wotild  be  far  more  reasonable  to  stip- 
pose  that  he  was  talking  about  8.  O.  B.— 
Some  other  bill. 


The  ChariUble  Organizations  of  the  Na- 
tion Should  Not  B«  Taken  Orer  by  the 
Social  Security  Agency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprU  8.  1949 

Mr."  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  "social  secxirlty"  have  come  to 
mean  much  to  the  American  people. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  these  words  had 
no  special  connotation.  These  words  also 
mean  much  to  industry  and  to  the  em- 
ployers of  the  country.  They  are  also 
important  words  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  governments  of  the 
several  States,  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  that  has  been 
required  to  make  these  words  effective 
under  the  law. 

More  than  50.000,000  of  our  people 
are  now  included  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  several  categories  of  the  social - 
security  laws.  If  the  administration's 
proposed  legislation  which  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  enacted  it  would  take 
in  23,000.000  more.  This  would  be  more 
than  onj-half  of  the  population  of  the 
Nation. 

If  this  group  should  ever  be  of  one 
accord  with  reference  to  some  national 
political  or  social  question  and  would 
raise  its  voice  in  unison  in  a  demand 
on  the  Grovernment,  it  would  be  a  mighty 
crescendo  which  would  surely  be  heard 
by  those  in  power  whose  power  depended 
upon  the  turn  of  general  elections. 

There  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  "Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  sitting  nearly  every  day  for  the 
past  6  weeks,  hearing  testimony  of  the 
groups  who  are  interested  in  the  social - 
security  laws  and  in  any  amendments 
that  may  be  offered  to  these  laws. 

This  great  committee  surely  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  this  subject 
and  the  grave  responsibility  of  bring- 
ing to  this  House  changes  designed  to 
strengthen  this  program. 

I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  for  any 
inenit>er  of  the  committee  except  myself. 
I  volunteer  these  few  statements  because 
I  feel  the  importance  of  the  changes 
which  the  Federal  Security  Agency  is 
proposing  to  make  in  these  laws. 

If  the  Congress  should  follow  all  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Social 
Security  Branch  of  the  Federal  Security 


Agency,  as  set  forth  In  H.  R.  2892  and 
H.  R.  2893,  plus  other  proposals  which 
will  be  offered,  such  as  national  prepaid 
insurance,  we  will  be  on  the  broad, 
straight  highway  that  leads  directly  to 
the  welfare  state.  This  highway  is  not 
provided  with  any  turn-outs.  Once  on 
it,  our  future  will  be  dangerously  uncer- 
tain. From  the  welfare  state  to  the 
socialist  state  is  only  a  short  distance. 

The  first  social-security  laws  were 
passed  in  1935,  and  at  that  time  many 
people  thought  that  this  was  the  most 
important  and  the  most  far-reaching 
domestic  or  social  legislation  ever  passed 
by  any  Congress.  At  that  time  fear  was 
expressed  in  many  quarters  that  we  were 
adopting  a  principle  that  was  inherently 
socialistic  and  that  a  tremendous  bu- 
reaucracy would  be  the  inevitable  out- 
growth of  this  principle.  The  fear  as 
to  the  bureaucracy  has  been  fully  justi- 
fied. If  the  administration's  measures 
now  before  the  committee  are  all  passed, 
the  fear  as  to  the  socialistic  tendencies 
will  be  fully  justified.  ' 

The  first  social-security  legislation 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  by  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  as  a  piece  of  "must" 
legislation,  to  be  passed  immediately. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  refused  to  heed  the  Great  Voice, 
and  took  its  own  time  to  work  out  this 
Important  task.  The  committee  worked 
for  9  weeks  and  prepared  its  own  bill. 
That  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  after 
nearly  2  weeks  of  debate  and  considera- 
tion. The  first  bUl  passed  by  the  House 
did  not  contain  title  10.  which  provides 
relief  for  the  blind.  Title  10  was  offered 
as  an  amendment  in  the  House  by  me, 
and  although  it  received  enthusiastic 
support,  it  failed  to  be  adopted  by  a  few 
votes.  The  Senate  adopted  title  10  in 
about  the  same  language  as  I  had  offered 
it.  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  law. 

The  first  social -security  bill  provided 
for  assistance  to  several  categories. 
These  categories  have  become  well  de- 
fined now.  and  are  about  as  follows: 

1.  Grants  to  States  for  old-age  assist- 
ance. 

2.  Grants  for  aid  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Grants  for  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare. 

4.  Grants  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

5.  Federal  old-age  Insurance  benefits. 

6.  Federal  and  State  program  for  im- 
employment  compensation. 

In  1939  the  social-security  laws  were 
amended  somewhat.  The  principal 
amendments  were  provisions  for  survivor 
benefits  and  Increases  in  the  benefits 
formula. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  when  the 
social-security  laws  were  first  passed  and 
the  Social  Security  Board  set  up  much 
fear  was  expressed  that  this  legislation 
had  inherent  in  it  great  potentialities  of 
usurpation  of  power.  This  was  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  first  venture  into 
'•give  me"  legislation.  The  real  purpose 
of  this  legislation  was  a  worthy  one.  but, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  it  had  in  it  the 
germ  of  socialism. 

That  there  was  justification  for  the 
fears  of  the  people  with  reference  to  the 
administration  of  this  legislation  was 
soon  established,  because  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  began  to  assume  pwwer  and 


authority  that  was  greatly  beyond  its 
jurisdiction.  I  wish  to  cite  two  instances 
of  the  unreasonable  arrogation  of  power 
by  the  Board : 

First.  The  Social  Security  Board  about 
10  years  ago  improperly  injected  itself 
into  the  administration  of  the  old-age- 
pension  laws  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  Governor  of 
Ohio,  who  was  a  Democrat,  had  crossed 
swords  with  Harry  Hopkins,  who  was 
then  the  great  money  dispenser  for  the 
Government.  Each  took  to  the  news- 
papers with  scathing  personal  accusa- 
tions. At  that  time  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  the  accusations  made  by  both  of 
them,  but  since  both  of  them  have  since 
died,  it  would  probably  be  more  polite 
for  me  to  leave  them  alone  in  their  glory. 
At  any  rate.  Ohio  was  arrogantly  and 
unlawfully  deprived  of  $1,338,000.  This 
amount,  with  interest,  is  still  owing  to 
Ohio.  That  the  Social  Security  Board 
was  wrong  in  its  action  is  proved  conclu- 
sively because  when  I  introduced  a  bill 
in  Congress  providing  that  Ohio  should 
oe  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  this  money. 
tLat  bill  pa.ssed  the  House  and  the  Senate 
by  a  tremendous  vote,  but  the  President, 
under  the  influence  of  the  forces  which 
made  the  unreasonable  order,  vetoed  the 
bill.  The  Congress  failed  to  override  the 
veto  by  only  a  very  close  vote.  Justice 
will  not  be  done  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  State  of  Ohio  the 
money  which  was  withheld  from  her  by 
the  arrogant  and  unlawful  action  of  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

Second.  Another  case  of  gross  usuri»- 
tlon  of  power  is  shown  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  in  placing  more 
than  750,000  persons  on  the  list  to  re- 
ceive benefits  that  were  not  entitled  to 
be  on  the  list.  As  a  result,  roost  of  these 
received  compensation  for  which  they 
had  not  paid  a  penny.  It  required  an 
act  of  Congress  to  compel  the  Board  to 
desist  from  its  unlawful  practices.  The 
money  that  had  been  unlawfully  paid 
out  has  not  been  returned  to  the  fund 
from  whence  it  came. 

I  now  proceed  to  address  myself  to  the 
two  bills  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  considering  for  the 
past  few  weeks.  These  two  bills  are  ad- 
ministration bills,  prepared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  and  were  sent  up 
to  Congress  by  the  President  with  a 
rating  of  urgent  legislation.  Again  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  asserted  its 
independence  and  refused  to  do  the  will 
of  those  who  would  deliver  us  into  what 
is  now  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  welfare 
state. 

H.  R.  2892  is  a  bill  which  would  put 
practically  all  public  assistance  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Those  who  foster  this  bill  maintain,  in 
effect,  that  any  individual,  regardless  of 
age  or  condition  of  health,  would  be  eli- 
gible for  assistance  payments,  based 
solely  on  need. 

This  bill,  if  passed,  would  discourage 
all  voluntary  charity  which  runs  Into 
many  millions  of  dollars  and  which  has 
characterized  the  American  people  and 
which  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  true 
greatness  of  the  American  people. 
**Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind." 
"Charity  Is  not  puffed  up."  Nothii;g 
should  be  done  by  legislation  that  would 
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rtifle  chanty     The  Good  Book  says  that 
•Xhanty  n^ver  faileth.' 

By  this  bUI  the  Government  would 
force  Itself  into  control  of  the  great  char- 
tty  work  that  has  been  so  wonderfully 
by  the  American  chiirches  and  by 

•  chric  and  the  fraternal  organisations. 
Agency  would  do  this  on  the  theory 
fbmt  the  Govenunent  could  do  this  work 
more  sclentifleaBy  and  efficiently.  They 
Kire  little  conaMeraOon  to  the  fact  of 
the  tremendous  flaandal  outlay  it  would 
entaU. 

Mr.  Oscar  Bwing.  the  Pederal  Seciulty 
Administrator,  has  indicated  that  the 
Government  must  extend  to  every  Indt- 
vktaal  complete  medical  care  and  hos- 
pMtilmtion  and  nursing  facilities,  with- 
out reference  to  the  cost  of  the  specific 
ser%'ice. 

He  would  go  further.  If  possible,  than 
Mr.  Arth«r  Altneyer.  the  Social  Security 
CommSeekmtr.  who  recently  said : 

Social  security.  In  the  most  IncluaJre  sense 
of  tte  term,  tsctadas  all  tbtogs  pseiwry  to 
•oriM*  tb«  indlvkttMt  HttRBB  of  a  eeuntry 
to  iMd  a  penaoaUy  satUfylng  and  socially 
weful  U£*. 

In  other  words,  these  men  apparently 
are  practically  committed  to  a  program 
of  Federal  assistance  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  personally  satisfy  every  tadlvid- 
ual.  so  that  he  could  live  a  social  life  to 
his  own  personal  satisfaction.  That 
would  cost  the  Pederal  Government,  con- 
serratlrely.  125.000.000.000  annually  In 
a  few  years.  While  this  group  favors 
this  extravagant  legislation,  they  do  not 
say  anjrthing  about  the  terrific  political 
potentialities  inherent  in  it.  This  could 
become  the  vehicle  by  which  a  power- 
Federal  administration  cotild 
Its  hold  upon  the  country. 
Social  insurance  would  reach  into  mil- 
Hons  of  homes  with  potential  benefits 
which  ml?ht.  under  certain  conditions. 
develop  political  implications.  Certainly 
It  invites  competition  between  opposing 
political  parties  in  making  promises  to 
the  electorate,  and  a  party  In  power 
might  attempt  to  keep  itself  In  power 
fcy  convlncinu  voters  that  their  social 
benefits  would  be  endangered  by  a  change 
to  administration.  When  more  than 
half  of  our  people  are  in  one  social  opera- 
tion which  depends  substantially  on  the 
Federal  Treasory.  theftr  wishes,  expressed 
to  consonance,  would  command  poUtical 
power. 

Abo.  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
chief  supporters  of  this  legislation  are 
dooely  related  by  poUtical  cotisanguinity 
to  Barry  Bopkins.  whose  chief  claim  to 
fame  was  that  be  was  the  most  profligate 
spender  In  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
it  was  he  who  effectively  proved  that 
free  distribution  of  Pederal  money  Is  the 
best  way  to  "Elect,  elect,  elect." 

I  feel  that  the  hearings  now  betog  held 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
cwnpletely  put  to  flight  these  apostles  of 
Government  to  everythtog.  and  that 
thefr  procraB  fbr  taldnc  full  control  of 
all  the  piristte  •aftlwtance  of  the  Nation  is 
to  failure.  This  was  one  of  the 
attempts  toward  ptitting  the 
lent  into  socialism  that  I  have 
erer  seen.  While  I  think  these  forces 
have  been  stopped.  I  would  have  you 
know  that  this  group  ha.^  a  persistency 
that  nearly  surpasses  Its  imperttoency.  If 
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Tnily.  eternal  vigilance 
of  Uberty. 

Is  entitled  to  his  rights,  but 

stressful   days   every   man   is 

assvune  and  give  a  complete  ful- 

hls    entire    duty.    Rights 

1  espected.     Duty  must  be  done. 

not  have  you  believe  that  I  am 

all  amendments  to  the  social- 

The  contrary  is  true.    I 

r  coveraee.     I  also  think  that 

istances  oenefits  should  be  in- 

I  also  believe  that  the  con- 

)f  the  employer  and  the  Indi- 

he  old-age  and  survivors'  in- 

doverage   should    be   increased 

the  near  future  so  as  to  insure 

of  the  fimd  from  which  the 

benefits  are  paid.     I  think 

groups  who  are  anxious  to  be 

should  be  given  every  reason- 

.  and  likewise  I  believe 

em  of  extended  coverage  of 

groups  is  not  so  urgent  as  to 

use  of  compulsion  to  drive 

the  progrsmi. 

Eightieth  Congress  the  Ways 
Committee  voted  out  for  con- 
by  the  House  a  bill  providing  a 
amendments  to  the  social- 
aws.    The  House  passed  that 
ie  Senate  did  not  have  time  to 
I  voted  for  that  bill,  and  I 
wbuld  be  well  at  this  time  to  have 
■eintroduced  and  reconsidered, 
philosophy  of  social  secu- 
It  alTords  an  opportunity  to 
to  better  themselves  and  to 
condition  of  their  families, 
themselves  and  their  fam- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 

4.  1949.  the  Washtogton  Post 

editorial  on  the  subject  Why 

Checks  Cannot  Be  Divided. 

the  Honorable  Edward  Brown 

Mr.  WUli&ms  is  an  attoruey 

Washington  and  formerly  was 

general  counsel  for  the  Ped- 


eral Security  Agency.  He  is.  therefore, 
well  qualified  to  write  on  this  subject. 
He  is  a  native  of  my  district  from  Arka- 
delphia.  Ark.,  and  it  was  my  happy  privi- 
lege to  have  been  a  classmate  of  his  to 
Henderson  Brown  College,  of  his  home 

city. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  read  the  article 
referred  to  and  written  by  Mr.  Williams. 
It  is  based  on  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendation  that  the  functions  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  relat- 
mg  to  foods  be  transfered  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  an  excellent 
discussion  on  this  subject,  showing  his 
reasons  why  such  transfer  should  not 
be  made.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  the  original 
with  my  remarks. 

WashiHgtom.  D.  C.  March  30.  1949. 
The   EoiTOB.  WASHUfGTON  Post, 

Waattmgton.  D.  C. 
Cr*B  Six:  Tour  editorial.  Welfare  Reports, 
of  Monday.  March  28.  takes  note  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Hoover  Commiflaion  that  the 
functions  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion relating  to  foods  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  those 
relating  to  drugs  be  transferred  to  the  Health 
Bureau  of  a  proposed  new  United  Medical 
Administration. 

The  Commission  states  that  the  present 
separation  among  several  agencies  of  regu- 
latory authority  ov.r  food,  drugs,  and  coa- 
metics  "creates  great  overlap  and  confUBes 
the  public."  The  matter  Is  one  of  consider- 
able Importance  to  both  the  food  and  drug 
Industries  and  the  public.  The  Commis- 
sion's proposal  should,  therefore,  be  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny  before  a 
decision  is  made  to  carry  it  Into  effect. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  now 
a  constituent  unit  of  the  Pederal  Security 
Agency,  has  been  at  the  job  of  policmg  Inter- 
rtate  shipments  of  food  and  drugs  since  1906 
with  conapicuous  success.  During  tiiat 
period,  the  advance  In  standards  of  food  and 
drug  manufacture  and  processing  In  the 
United  States  has  been  notably  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  country  In  the  world. 
The  Administration  haa.  moreover,  achieved 
the  highest  order  of  respect  among  the  In- 
dustries subject  to  its  regulatory  jiu-lsdlc- 
tlon.  Tlie  responalbie  majority  of  them  re- 
gard It  as  a  safeguard  for  their  own  high 
standards  and  reputations  against  the  mar- 
ginal violators  of  the  law  who.  sooner  or 
later,  are  taken  into  camp  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  either  converted  to  the  faith, 
or,  if  they  are  recalclt^nt.  are  put  out  of 
busuiess. 

That  there  is  no  real  Justlflcatlon  of  either 
economy  or  efficiency  for  dlstvirblng  the  pres- 
ent successful  operation  Is,  I  think,  demoa- 
strated  by  the  following  considerations: 

(I)  The  Commission's  proposal  would  ta- 
volve  the  subjection  of  the  policy-making 
and  enforcement  function  In  food-regula- 
tory activities  and  food  standard-making  to 
a  producer-minded  department  rather  than, 
as  now,  to  an  agency  whose  Interests  are 
not  geared  to  any  one  segment  of  the 
population. 

The  aim  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  as  Its  legislative  history  amply  demon- 
strates, Is  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest In  the  integrity  and  honest  markaClng 
of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  granted  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  enforce  the  food  provisions 
of  the  law  in  the  consumer  Interest  as  that 
interest  appears  to  It.  But  the  farmer  is  also 
a  consumer.  Can  It  reasonably  be  stipposed 
that  his  Interest  as  a  particular  <daas— «  ml- 
norlty — would  not  weigh  with  scom  baavl- 
ueas  upon  policy- forming  personnel  who.  In 
effect,  represent  that  Interest  and  that  this 
Influence  would  not  make  Itself  felt  In  regu- 
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latory  matters  which  concern  both  Industry 
and  the  general  public? 

The  Commission's  task  force  on  agricul- 
tural activities  recognized  that  occasional 
conflicts  arise  between  consumer  and  agri- 
cultural Interests  and  achieve  substantial 
political  significance,  but  stated  that  such 
controversies  are.  after  all,  relatively  Infre- 
quent. The  fact  is  that  such  controversies 
underly  every  contest  In  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  important  food  standard 
hearings  where  the  use  of  chemical  substi- 
tutes for  natural  products  Is  Involved,  as 
well  as  controversies  such  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission's  task  force. 
Similar  conflicts  arise  In  connection  with  the 
day-to-day  prosecution  of  legal  actions 
against  agricultural  products.  They  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  But  this  is  no 
measure  of  the  significance  to  the  public 
of  the  manner  In  which  they  are  decided  by 
the  Government. 

The  prlnuu-y  Interest  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  In  the  rural-life  activities 
of  the  country  and  not  in  the  regxilatlon  of 
commercial  practices.  The  fact  that  It  does 
exercise  regulatory  functions  in  other  than 
Its  primary  field  Is  no  valid  reason  for  adding 
to  those  functions. 

Eight  years  ago.  in  recommending  to  Con- 
gress the  transfer  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
President  Roosevelt  said  that.  "The  work  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  unre- 
lated to  the  basic  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture."  and  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  "the  opportunity  for  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Aciministration  to  develop  along  the  in- 
creasingly constructive  lines"  lay  In  the  Ped- 
eral Security  Agency.  These  reasons  are  as 
applicable  today  as  they  were  then. 

(2)  The  proposal  woxild  entail  the  loss  of 
the  effective  continuity  of  policy  and  per- 
sonnel maintained  for  many  years  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration;  the  loss  of 
the  breadth  and  Intensity  of  experience  In 
the  development  of  scientific  techniques 
which  comes  from  such  continuity  and  from 
the  technical  advantages  of  operating  in  the 
three  areas  of  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  regu- 
lation rather  than  In  a  single  one  of  those 
areas;  and  It  would  result  in  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  duplication  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  new  medical  agency  of 
headquarters  and  field  administrative,  tech- 
nical, and  Inspection  personnel  and  lalxara- 
tory  equipment.  These  are  quite  obvious 
disadvantages  which  promote  neither  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  or  t>etter  service  to  the  public. 
(31  Adoption  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
posal would  create  overlaps  and  conflicts  of 
Jurisdiction  more  troublesome  than  those 
which  would   be   eliminated. 

(a)  The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  con- 
tahis  numerous  basic  provisions  common  to 
food,  driog,  and  cosmetic  regulation;  for  ex- 
ample: the  criminal,  seizure,  and  injunction 
provisions;  authority  to  promulgate  exempt- 
ing regxilatlons  as  well  as  regxilations  estab- 
lishing affirmative  requirements;  and  certain 
very  basic  misbranding  and  adulteration  pro. 
visions.  It  would  be  intolerable  to  have 
two  agencies  following  different  enforcement 
and  regvilatory  policies  under  the  wime  or 
sutjstantially  Identical  provisions  of  the  same 
law.  _ 

(b)  Carriers  and  Industry  wotild  be  faced 
with  investigations  of  their  records,  plants, 
and  warehouses  by  two  different  sets  of  in- 
spectors instead  of  one,  as  now. 

(c)  Under  the  law,  many  articles  may  be 
subject  to  regulations  as  both  foods  and 
drugs,  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  to  t>e  put  and  whether  they  are  listed  as 
drugs  In  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  National  Formulary,  or  the  Homeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  official  drug  compendia. 
The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  alone  lists 
as  drugs  more  than  35  comtnon  foods. 


A  manufacturer  of  vitamin  pUls  who  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  Ixls  product  as  a  drug  with 
the  splinter  of  the  divided  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  drugs — the  medical  agency — 
might,  nevertheless,  find  the  product  seized 
and  himself  prosecuted  criminally  by  the 
food  splinter — the  Department  of  A^lcul- 
tvire — for  the  violation  of  identical  provi- 
sions relating  to  foods.  This  Is  not  an  un- 
likely situation.  Manufacturers  and  ship- 
pers have  suffered  similar  painful  experi- 
ences as  a  result  of  the  present  divided  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  polices  advertising  of  foods  and  drugs, 
and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
which  regulates  labeling  of  the  same  articles. 

The  extreme  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration between  the  Commission  and 
the  three  task  forces  which  have  considered 
this  problem,  and  between  these  task  forces 
themselves.  Is  a  significant  element  of  this 
picture. 

Commissioners  James  K.  Pollock  and 
James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.,  dissented  from  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  and  have  recorded 
an  excellent  statement  of  their  reasons.  The 
task  force  on  agrlcultiiral  activities  proposed 
the  shift  of  all  functions  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  the  task  force  on  public  welfare 
said  they  snould  all  go  to  the  Public  Health 
Service;  and  the  task  force  on  Pederal  med- 
ical services  wanted  them  placed  In  the  pub- 
lic-health division  of  a  proposed  national 
bureau  of  health.  Such  unanimity  of 
difference  is  not  conducive  to  confidence  in 
the  Commission  s  conclusions  in  this  matter 

This  impression  Is  underlined  by  the  fact 
that  these  conclusions  are  themselves  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Commission's  own  professed 
principle  of  grouping  agencies  according  to 
major  purpose.  Elaboration  is  not  required 
to  show  that  protection  of  the  purse  and 
health  of  consumers  Is  not  the  major  pur- 
pose of  the  Department  of  Agrlciilture  and 
that  the  projected  medical  agencies  would 
have  little  to  do  with  the  Important  non- 
health  function  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration— the  safeguarding  of  the  pub- 
lic's pocketbook. 

It  seems  clear  that  better  reasons  must 
be  advanced  If  the  change  recommended  by 
the  Commission  Is  to  be  Justified  on  the 
record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commission 
has  succeeded  only  in  a  penetration  of  the 
bare  periphery  of  the  food  and  drug  regu- 
latory problem.  It  has  obscured  the  real 
Issues  by  the  adoption  of  an  oversimplified 
pattern  of  functional  alinement  apparently 
based  on  product  origin  rather  than  on  the 
purpose  and  character  of  the  regtilatory 
function  Itself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EowAso  BaowM  Wn.LiAMS. 
Formerly  Assistant  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Security  Agency. 
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Friday,  AprU  8,  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6.  1949,  Americans  throughout  our.  Na- 
tion observed  Army  Day  to  commemo- 
rate the  huge  contributions  of  our  fight- 
ing men  of  this  branch  of  our  armed 
forces  who  fought  in  defense  of  our 
country.    But  greater  yet  is  the  admira- 


tion and  veneration  we  owe  to  our  soldier 
dead  of  all  wars,  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  God  and  for  coxmtry. 

Every  American  today  looks  with  great 
satisfaction  upon  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  our  armies  completed  in  the 
past  and  present,  on  behalf  of  the  safety 
of  our  established  institutions.  Our 
citizen  armies  coming  from  all  races, 
creeds,  and  colors  have  always  filled  the 
breach  which  the  emergencies  of  unpre- 
paredness  and  necessity  for  speedy  and 
efficient  action  have  made  necessary. 
They  came  from  the  factories,  the  offices, 
and  the  farms,  from  the  cities  and  the 
rural  districts.  Amenable  to  instrtiction 
and  discipline,  they  fitted  into  a  mold 
into  which  only  an  American  can  be 
patterned.  For  in  this  mold  is  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  purpose,  courage  and 
understanding,  swiftness  and  determina- 
tion in  action,  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
love  of  peace  and  distaste  for  aggression. 
Once  this  mold  is  broken,  the  greatest 
attributes  of  character  which  must  rest 
in  the  make-up  of  a  fighting  man,  quickly 
disappear.  For  in  time  of  crisis,  it  is 
the  infantr>Tnan  and  his  coworkers 
struggling  and  sloshing  through  mud 
and  burning  sands,  wind,  rain,  and  snow, 
climbing  and  descending  hilltops  and 
mountains,  penetrating  forests  and 
brush — yes,  it  is  this  branch  which  holds 
the  ground  already  won  or  stands  im- 
movable as  a  rock  in  defense  of  the  ter- 
rain either  to  be  held  or  saved. 

If  we  peer  into  the  history  of  our  small 
beginnings,  we  marvel  at  the  greatness 
which  our  fighting  men  have  attained. 

The  Minute  Men  of  '76,  after  7  years 
of  discouragement  and  uphill  fighting, 
established  a  Nation  of  freemen  and 
freewomen.  We  never  fail  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  sufferings  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  difficult  and  courageous 
Trenton  crossing,  the  slow  but  skillful 
retreats  of  Washington  employing  fabian 
tactics  of  delay.  But  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  these  irrepressible  and  stout- 
hearted fighters  for  liberty  and  freedom 
was  not  to  be  denied  in  spite  of  the  hard- 
ships these  early  Americans  encountered 
and  so  successfully  met.  It  was  these 
men  of  1776  who  gave  full  force  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  sup- 
port for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Reviewing  further  the  meritorious 
efforts  of  the  infantryman  and  the  other 
members  of  his  team,  we  recall  the  War 
of  1812  wherein,  although  they  suffered 
defeat  after  defeat,  ne'.ertheless  when 
the  chips  were  down,  they  fought  and 
routed  a  superior  host,  the  pick  of  the 
English  troops  at  New  Orleans  under 
th!»t  distinguished  leader.  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson. 

History  again  tells  us  of  the  American 
soldier  in  action  at  Palo  Alto  when,  in  the 
Mexican  War  of  1848.  the  great  military 
general,  Winfield  Scott,  matched  forces 
with  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican,  and  in- 
flicted terrific  and  lasting  Io.sses  upon  the 
attackers  and  from  this  victory  came  the 
acquisition  of  the  vast  territory  of  Cali- 
fornia. Nevada.  Utah.  Arizona.  New 
Mexico,  and  part  of  Colorado. 

Today  we  look  back  with  regret  upon 
the  internecine  strife  which  pitted  Amer- 
ican against  American,  the  men  in  blue 
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of   the   Grand   Army   of   the  Republic 
agahwt   the   grmy   of   the   Confederate 
forces.    Here  we  And  two  superior  speci- 
mena   of    American    manhood   battling 
tagii  oUser  to  a  standstill,  until  exhaus- 
tion and  weakness  brought  on  by  re- 
duced manpower  and  material  strength 
forc<'d  upon  the  South,  the  surrender  at 
Ai>pcmatox.     And  with  this  victory  was 
assured  the  preserration  of  the  Union. 
On  this  day  of  gratitude  and  thanks 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Army,  we 
recall  the  brave  efforts  of  the  men  of  "M 
who.  fighting  tropical  ^eat  and  disease. 
orer  difficult  terrain  vanquished  Arsenio 
Uaiuts  at  San  Juan.     And  with  the  van- 
qoMUng  of  the  Spaniard,  we  a^ssumed 
for   the   first    time   our    rightful    place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world — a  world 
power  with  which  to  be  reckoned. 

If  the  book  of  history  were  to  be  closed 
with  the  record  establl.shed  by  the  Army 
up  to  »898  we  would  look  upon  one  of 
lustriow:  military  accomplishment  in 
Army  exploit  But  the  record  is  not  com- 
piete.  for  there  followed  two  magnificent 
lleflionstratlons  of  American  military 
prowess  never  equaled  in  military  an- 
nals. On  April  6.  1917.  32  years  ago 
today.  World  War  I  was  upon  us.  The 
tfoochboy  of  17  and  '18  met  the  Boche 
at  the  height  of  his  fury  and  full  force. 
traded  blow  for  blow  with  him  at  Belleau 
Wood,  at  Chateu-Thlerry  and  In  the  Ar- 
fonne.  How  well  this  American  soldier 
distinguished  himself  is  related  In  the 
continuing  saga  of  American  .superiority 
under  arms:  demonstrated  when  free 
Aowiicans  living  under  a  truly  repre- 
itlve  Government  oppose  and  con- 
representatives  of  totalitarian 
of  self-styled  supermen  bent  on 
BggnesioD  and  wanton  destruction  of 
life  and  property. 

In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  today 
only  four  Members  of  the  House  serving 
on  April  •.  1917.  are  still  Members  of  the 
Hoose.  namely,  Mr.  Douchton,  of  North 
Carolina:  our  Speaker.  Mr.  Ratbttw,  of 
Texas :  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Mr. 
ViKSOW.  and  myself. 

And  now  we  come  to  what  we  hope  Is 
the  last  etaaiiur  tat  world  history  of  de- 
structive acts  apoD  ttie  ideab  and  peace 
of  mankind.  In  1941  we  find  history  re- 
pratlng  Itself  and  acmin  the  same  forces 
•re  pitted  against  each  other  with  the 
same  causes  and  effects,  the  same  idea^ 
and  same  forces  arrayed  one  against  the 
other,  and  with  the  same  restilts.  the 
defeat  and  subjugation  of  the  tyrant,  and 
again  the  huge  destruction  of  life  and 
trMtfitre.  Once  again  In  that  conflict  the 
American  boy  whose  branch  of  service 
we  honor  today,  barred  the  path  of  his 
cniri  adversaries  in  the  far  reaches  of 
Europe.  A>ia.  and  Africa  and  slowly  but 
siu-ely  reduced  them  and  their  braggart 
leaders  to  craven  and  abject  hulks  of 
men  they  always  had  been,  even  during 
their  periods  of  temporary  advantage. 

And  thus  it  Is  on  this  Army  Day  of 
1949  I  raise  my  voice  with  reverence  in 
praise  and  admiration  of  our  honored 
American  dead  of  all  wars  who  have 
never  failed  and  shall  never  fall  to  pro- 
tect the  honor  of  our  flag— who  shall  In 
the  present  aad  in  the  future,  guarantee 
oar  democratic  Ideals  and  democratic 
form  of  government. 
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Jltorlal  of  Friday,  March  25.  attack- 
Hoxue  Foreign  Affairs  Committee's 
to  the  guaranty  clatiae  of  the 
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thfc   text.    Instead    of    looking    at    the 
your    writer    proceeds    to    look    for 
things  under  rocks  and  character- 
a^ous  attempt   to  solve  a  problem 
does  not   understand,   first   as   a 
which  the  Foreign  Affairs  Corn- 
fell     •     •     •     under   the   Insistent 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
husinessmen  and  bankers."  then  as 
of  sham  now  sanctioned  by  the 
Affairs  Committee,"  and   finally  as 
unconscionable    raid    on    the    Fedi>ral 
**    Members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
,  moat  of  whom  have  vastly  more 
and  practical  experience  In  Amerl- 
than  your  penman,  are  dismissed  as 
of  men  who  "do  not  seem  to  under - 
free  enterprise  means."  and  the 
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the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  '  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation,   and    others    who    recommended 
changes    which    your    editorial    condemns 
Your  editorial  assumes  that  none  of  these 
distinguished  citl2en3  has  any  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  country  or  any  knowledge  n< 
the  complex  legal  background  of  the  prob- 
lem— that  Is.  no  knowledge  comparable  to  the 
Ivory-tower    reflections    of    your     editorial 
writer. 
What  are  the  dread  amendments  proposed? 
The  original  guaranty  clause  provided  for 
a  guaranty  of  convertibility  (1.  e..  from  for- 
eign currencies  back  into  dollars)    for   the. 
principal    amount    of    private    investments 
made  in  Marshall-plan   countries  with   the 
approval    of    the    Administrator.     The    pro- 
posed changes  would:   (1)   Extend  the  guar- 
anty in  amount  to  Include  interest  or  profits 
to  the  extent  found  reasonable  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator; (2)  extend  the  guaranty  in  scope 
to  inciude  certain  political  risks  lying  on  the 
level  of  American  foreign  policy  rather  than 
on  the  private  risk  level,  e.  g..  leases  caused 
by  seizure,  confiscation,  revolution,  war,  or 
other   governmental   regulations   or   decrees 
which  In  the  Administrator's  opinion   pre- 
vent the  further  use  of  the  investment  for 
the    Intended    purpose;    and    (3)     reinstate 
1272.000,000  of  the  original  $300,000,000  guar- 
anty appropriation  so  It  must  be  tised   for 
guaranties  instead  of  being  consumed  In  di- 
rect  loans  to   foreign   governments   as   the 
original  funds  were,  contrary  to  the  Intent 
and  Instructions  of  Con?ress. 

Your  alarm  over  these  things  could  stem 
from  a  failure  to  consider  the  underlying 
premises  which  led  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
ODmmlttee  proposals.  In  1947  this  Na- 
tion committed  Itself  to  a  vast  program  of 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  In  western 
Europe  to  help  our  friends  stand  with  us  for 
a  free  way  of  life.  We  have  backed  that 
commitment  with  billions  of  dollars. 

In  the  system  under  which  the  United 
States  has  grown  rich  and  strong,  standards 
of  living  depend  on  the  production  of  goods. 
Trade,  agriculture,  and  Industry  flotirlsh 
when  capital,  raw  materials,  manpower,  and 
production  know-how  are  Joined  and  held 
together  by  good  business  management. 
Simply  stated,  that  Is  free  enterprise.  The 
alternative.  In  black  and  white  terms  of  con- 
temporary history,  la  the  total  regimenta- 
tion of  capital  and  iebor  by  Government 
bureaucracy. 

So  when  Congress  set  up  this  vast  program 
of  reconstruction.  It  covUd  appropriate  money 
and  set  up  a  bureaucracy  to  dole  it  out  ( the 
BCA)  and  receive  it  (the  OEEC):  or  it  could 
enlist  private  resources  and  American  Indus- 
trial know-how  and  management.  In  the 
emergency.  Congress  used  the  former  method 
•s  s  common  denominator  of  administration, 
authorizing  95,000.000.000  in  direct  grants 
and  11.000,000.000  in  loans,  but  It  also  laid 
foundations  for  the  latter  course  in  author- 
izing guaranties  up  to  $300,000,000  for  the  en- 
cotiragement  •  •  •  of  private  enterprise 
to  contribute  through  its  initiative  and  capi- 
tal in  the  reconstruction  and  development  of 
Europe.'  We  set  up  bureaucracies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they  were  aston- 
ishingly efficient  before  the  real  challenge  of 
spending  so  much  money  so  fast. 

Only  the  guaranty  program  was  a  complete 
failure  for  reasons  reviewed  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.  The  g\iar- 
antles  weren't   adequate   in   amount   or   in 

'  Members  of  this  committee  are  Senators 
Wajme  Morse,  of  Oregon;  Estes  Kefau'er, 
of  Tennessee;  John  Sparkman.  of  Alabama: 
Mr.  George  A.  Finch,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  International  Law  and  representative  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  in  Washington.  D  C:  and  the  writer, 
who  serves  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 

'S  Re-:t.  No.  {JC5,  8Cth  Coug ,  2d  sess., 
1948  (p   53). 


■cope.  And  90  percent  of  the  $300,000,000 
was  allocated  by  ECA  for  loans  Instead  of 
guaranties  (contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress). In  the  words  of  Mr.  Bevin,  speaking 
in  Parliament,  we  Americans  proved  our- 
selves to  be  great  free  enterprisers  at  home 
and  great  state  planners  abroad. 

When  the  ECA  officials  came  around  to  teU 
Congress  what  they  wanted  for  next  year, 
their  proposal,  as  adopted  in  good  faith  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
looked  as  If  the  $300,000,000  was  to  be  re- 
established for  guaranties,  but  actually  it 
wasnt.  Any  further  gurantle^  were  to  come 
out  of  grant  funds.  If  adopted,  this  will  X>e 
absolutely  fatal.  No  participating  country 
will  ever  approve  a  single  guaranty  if  It  con- 
stitutes a  deduction  from  granted  funds.  If 
there  Is  any  trap  in  the  picture,  this  is  it, 
for  without  the  Senate  committee  having 
fully  realized  It,  the  guaranty  clause  is  deftly 
eased  out  of  the  act  and  complete  bureau- 
cratic control  maintained  over  every  penny 
of  ECA  money. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House  not  only  exposed  these  facts  but  re- 
wrote the  guaranty  clause  to  reinstate  and 
Implement  the  original  Intent  of  Congress 
to  Induce  private  enterprise  and  risk  capital 
to  assume  part  of  the  load  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Under  either  system  we  are  spending 
the  same  American  dollars,  but  In  one  case 
It  is  tax  money  and  in  the  other  it  Is  stock- 
holders' money  spent  under  business  man- 
agement. 

We  are  only  talking  about  $300,000,000 
(which  will  very  probably  invite  into  opera- 
tion partnership  capital  of  about  equal  pro- 
portions abroad)  for  privately  manaeed 
projects  approved  by  the  Administrator  and 
the  j)artlcipatlng  country  as  furthering  the 
purposes  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Your  edi- 
torial does  not  state  this  material  fact,  but 
says.  "It  Is  idle  for  advocates  of  this  change 
to  pretend  that  it  would  not  put  an  appre- 
ciable burden  on  the  Government.  Sup- 
pose the  proposed  guaranty  had  been  in 
effect  during  the  twenties,  when  American 
private  Investors  lost  hundreds  of  millions 
In  Latin  America,  or  during  the  thirties  In 
central  Europe.  Wouldn't  our  Government 
have  had  to  foot  the  bUl  for  a  large  part  of 
these  losses?" 

The  superficiality  of  that  statement  is 
breathtaking.  We  were  not  engaged  In  a 
world  strug^  to  preserve  a  free  wsy  of  life 
in  the  twentlaa.  We  are  now.  A  Marshall 
plan  or  an  Atlantic  Pact  were  undreamed 
of  then,  and  we  have  spent  or  committed 
on  them  vastly  more  than  we  dropped  in 
South  America  in  stockholders'  money  with- 
out ever  expecting  to  see  It  again — all  a  part 
of  the  calculated  risk. 

The  sum  we  are  now  discussing  :s  $300,- 
000.000.  and  the  risks  embraced  In  the  pro- 
possd  guaranty  amendments  are  not  ordi- 
nary business  risks,  but  are  extraordinary 
political  risks  which  no  Investor  would  en- 
counter in  a  slmilsr  undertaking  in  the 
United  States.  Such  risks  are  properly  the 
concern  of  govemmenu  and  not  private  In- 
vestors. They  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  our 
foreign  policy  already,  for  every  penny  of 
the  billions  spent  on  the  Marshall  plan  may 
become  s  total  loss  for  one  or  more  of  the 
reasons  stated  in  these  amendments,  with 
this  vital  distinction :  The  loss  of  our  invest- 
ment under  the  MarshsU  plan  will  be  total 
and  complete  If  the  plan  falls  in  any  partici- 
pating country,  but  under  a  guaranty  the 
Government  would  not  sustain  a  total  loss 
twosnsc  it  takes  over  currencies,  credits,  and 
assets  of  the  guaranteed  Investor,  from  which 
something  can  surely  be  salvaged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  diplomatic  negotiations  or 
recotirse  to  the  International  Court.' 

•See  sec.  115  of  the  act,  and  art.  X  of  the 
bilateral  sgreements  with  each  participat- 
ing coxintry,  in  regard  to  espousing  claims 
In  the  courts  on  behall  of  nationals. 
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In  conclusion.*  your  editorial  misses  tbe 
purpose  of  guaranties.  American  Indvistrial 
production  won  the  war.  Even  Joe  Stalin 
recognlaed  this  in  proposing  toasts  at 
Tetu-an  to  American  productive  capacity. 
It  could  help  win  the  cold  war  too,  and  (if 
extended  under  President  Truman's  Point 
IV)  raise  living  standardr  all  over  the  world, 
for  what  Europe  and  the  so-called  backward 
areas  of  the  world  need  is  goods,  goods  and 
more  goods.  And  what  we  need  is  goods 
flowing  in  a  two-way  world.  No  Atlantic 
Pact  can  produce  goods  or  create  employ- 
ment at  reasonable  wages  m  order  to  re- 
place despair  with  the  hope  and  means  of 
a  free  way  of  life,  but  American  techniques 
and  know-how  of  production  abroad  could 
do  so. 

Thus  far  this  unique  American  contribu- 
tion to  contemporary  civilization,  the  genius 
for  industrial  production,  has  remained 
meekly  chained  at  home. 

The  object  is  to  release  our  productlvs 
capacity  not  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation 
but  for  greater  service,  participation  and 
mutual  prosperity  in  industrial  enterprise. 

NoaacikN'  M.  LrrTEi.L. 

Washuvgton.  D.  C. 


Socialized  Medicine — Rassia  Under 
Commanisni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFPwESENTATlVEa 
Friday.  AprU  8.  1949 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
constantly  the  big  metropolitan  press 
with  their  highly  paid  editorial  staffs  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  the  day. 

I  present  herewith  two  editorials  from 
a  small-town  newspaper  that  to  my  mind 
present  the  subject  matter  more  forcibly 
than  any  of  the  so-called  metropolitan 
press. 

These  two  articles  clearly  show  that 
people  back  home  in  the  rural  areas  are 
deeply  concerned  with  this  country's 
problems. 

[From  the  Argonia   (Kana.)   Journal  of 
February  18.  IMS  I 

rWCXE  SAK  HAS  WO  DOCTOR  OF  ICEDICUfX  DECaZB 

Men  who  like  to  caU  themselves  imerals 
have  one  outstanding  trait.  They  are  always 
fci/'^ing  and  anyone  who  opposes  their  wild- 
eyed  ch^p^^^  Is  classed  as  an  obstructionist 
or  a  conservative.  Right  at  present  tb« 
victim  of  this  particular  brand  of  so-called 
liberalism  Is  tbe  mi'^*'**'  proisssion  and  a 
drive  Is  being  made  to  :aake  people  btflcvw 
they're  being  dsoied  ir*^*''*^  attention  which 
only  the  Government  can  provide. 

Doctors  have  struggled  for  centuries  in 
laboratories  and  at  bedsides  to  learn  the 
secxett  of  keeping  tiie  human  body  alive  and 
healthy.  Many  dread  rtlseaseii  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  span  of  life  has  been 
doubled  in  a  few  decades.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  appendicitis  was  treated  with  opium 
pills,  poultices,  and  castor  oU.  This  form 
of  treatment  was  cheap,  but  most  of  the 
patients  died.  The  diabetic  was  given  co- 
deine and  put  on  a  diet.  Again  the  doctor's 
charges  were  low.  but,  as  the  ob  ttiaries  read. 


♦  I  cannot  trace  out  all  the  errors  in  your 
editorial,  like  the  statement  that  the  amend- 
ments "would  add  to  the  dollar  drain  on 
European  countries."  Tbls  la  simply  un- 
true. Guaranties  are  a  new  source  of  addi- 
tional dollar  credits. 


the  patient  departed  this  world.  The  enor- 
mous progress  in  medical  care  and  the  ever- 
growing complexity  of  treatment  has  natu- 
rally added  to  the  cost,  as  does  anything 
which  contributes  to  modem  Wring. 

A  lot  of  cockeyed  schemers  whose  blood 
pressure  would  have  kiUed  them  long  ago  11 
a  few  competent  physlctana  had  not  been 
at  hand  are  telUng  the  people  how  neglected 
they  are  and  that  the  medical  profession  has 
got  to  do  better  or  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to 
step  In  and  take  care  of  all  their  needs,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  at  a  cost  of  six  or 
eight  million  dollars  a  year,  to  be  taken  out 
of  all  pay  checks  each  month. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  average  lifetime  was  about  25  years.  By 
1700  it  had  risen  to  33  years  In  the  most 
advanced  nations.  Now  It  is  crowding  70 
years,  and  It  has  been  done  by  the  eternal 
vigilance  of  the  medical  profession,  not  by 
socialized  medicine.  After  the  shouting  has 
died  down  and  the  professional  psalm-sing- 
ers have  taken  up  some  otber  fad.  It  will  still 
l)e  up  to  the  doctors  to  keep  us  healthy,  and 
they  wont  need  some  bureaucrat  in  Wash- 
ington to  tell  them  how  to  do  it. 

Voluntary  prepaid  medical  plans,  such  as 
the  Blue  Cross  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions, have  made  it  possible  fo  the  majority 
of  Americans  to  anticipate  doctor  and  hos- 
pital costs  by  paying  small  monthly  sums. 
The  small  proportion  of  people  who  cannot 
pay  anything  at  all  can  be  cared  for  without 
compelling  everybody  to  go  into  It.  whether 
they  need  It  or  not.  The  country  does  not 
want  or  need  a  grandiose  medical  sclieme 
that  would  cost  billions  of  dollars  and  sub- 
ject the  doctors  to  the  political  whims  of 
some  bureau  at  Warhlngton. 

Socialized  medicine  would  do  no  nw^re  than 
make  the  Government  a  bill  collector  for 
the  doctors,  payable  in  advance,  with  a  part 
of  the  money  retained  for  bureaucratic  ac- 
tivities. Uncle  Sam  has  no  degree  in  medi- 
cine and  medical  advancement  wlU  be 
achieved  in  the  future  by  ttie  doctors,  as  it 
has  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  in  spite 
of  those  self-styled  Ulierals  who  are  trying 
to  woo  votes  by  making  the  health  of  the 
Nation  a  political  Issue. 

F.  J.  C. 

[From  the  Argonia  (Kans.)   Journal  of 
AprU  1.  19491 

eovxamcxNT  oppaxssioM  is  am  old  stost 
It  is  claimed  by  the  Communists  in  Russia. 
and  echoed  by  their  fellow  travelers  in  thla 
country,  that  some  form  of  comnmBiiai  wiU 
eventuaUy  prevail  throiigbout  tte  vnrtd  be- 
cause it  Is  a  yoimg  and  df«f ~*~ 
&iied  with  vitality  and  praaln . 
fles  the  higher  ambitions  of  people.  On  tta* 
Boe  people  argue  that 
is  old  and  exhausted. 
'  nrins  tt  oooe  bad.  snd 
so  Is  ckwmsd  to  iiIImiUm  ia  tbe  k»g  run. 
It  Is  to  this  elsss  that  somm  ot  oar  Intel- 
lectual nuts  belong.  sooM  ol  wtooa^  are  found 
on  college  fscalttss.  snd  wbo  O^auefc  Id— 
■bow  a  superior  form  oi  iutaUlgsnns 

This  has  been  stated  by  totaUtartan  propa- 
gandists and  by  soms  WBtapMOmA  pypto  »» 
tbis  country  who  are  eontOasMlly  wtrMag  to 
gtve  the  Government  more  power  over  the 
people.  But  it  is  a  complete  perversion  of 
ail  history.  There  is  nothing  baalcaUy  new 
In  communism,  fascism,  or  other  totalitarian 
doctrines  except  the  name.  It  Is  as  old  ss 
cruelly  and  oppression.  It  deals  with  her- 
etics, with  weapons  of  torture,  execution,  and 
banishment.  Its  labor  policy  Is  that  of  serf- 
dom— every  man  and  every  woman  is  re- 
garded ss  a  slave  of  tbe  state,  to  be  used 
as  the  official  niliag  class  desires.  lU  eco- 
nomic philosophy  Is  that  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  when  everything  waa  Cba  ptoperty 
of  tbe  king  and  the  freedom  of  opportunity 
was  tmknown.    lU  attitude  toward  aU  dvU 
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UbvtlM — freedom  of  prts.  of  sp««cb.  or  m- 
■emblT — ts  llkavlM  u  old  u  hlstcffy.  Kvcrr- 
oam  muait  mj  axkd  Uilnk  wh*t  ihey  are  told. 

Are  tte  aMMBH  o<  Ifnif*"'  people  any  bet- 
ter off  mter  tta«  Sofflets  than  they  were 
undar  tiM  Wammjma0»7  Can  rutlUeas  dlcta- 
tonhtp  atieentf  snotber  by  force  of  arms? 
The  people.  In  whoae  name  the  revolution 
«M  effected,  are  atlU  submerged  In  an  abyss 
at  IgBonac*.  want.  fear,  and  absolute  mental 
•ad  ptftieal  nglBMniatloa. 

^<^p4^i*«»i<.  dMMXtBey.  with  all  its  ad- 
mitted fatilu.  iB  tlM  only  form  at  govern- 
ment which  baa  proved  Itaelf  capable  of 
■HriMatBixig  the  fi— doma  of  the  people.  It 
Is  the  only  form  of  goremment  In  which  the 
people  exert  complete  authority  and  have 
the  eternal  safeguards  that  make  dictator- 
ships Impossible.  It  Is  the  goal  toward  which 
T^*****^  have  stnved  through  long  bloody 
CMrtarlca.  and  for  which  millions  of  men 
have  died.  The  dynamics  of  the  total  state 
are  in  reality  the  dynamics  of  the  cruelest 
form  of  feudalism. 

P   J   C. 


Address  of  Hon.  Sam  Hobbs,  of  Alabama 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  iLUzfOia 

m  TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Friday.  AprU  8.  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  in  the 
Rxcoao  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Donald  J.  Lotrlch.  secretary  of  the 
Tiiiyaliv  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Chicaga  The  writer  queries  whether 
there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to  stop  our 
State  Department  from  carrying  out 
their  present  Fascist  policy.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  letter  is  most  reveal- 
ing and  worthy  of  serious  thought  on  the 
pnrt  of  each  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
fress. 

Cbxcaco,  lu...  March,  li.  1949. 
Bon.  A.  J.  Sajatr. 

Membrr  of  Congresa. 

Washington.    D.    C. 

BMm  Ma.  CdvoBBSsMAN :  I  write  to  you  t>e- 

I  Imov  that  you  are  IntcrwtMl  In  the 

In  which  our  State  Department  hns 

been     handling     the    situation     concerning 

On  Augtttt  24,  I  wrote  to  the  State  Depart- 
I  about  the  murder  of  the  group  of  Spav- 
in the  most  barbaric  way  such 
could  poaatbiy  be  committed.  They 
mptlad  on  SapUmber  17  tliat  the  Department 
kMl  no  available  information  on  the  case, 
but  that  the  Embassy  in  Madrid  had  been 
Instructed  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  they 
voold  report  again. 

WiMa  on  llovomber  23  no  further  word 
ted  been  heard.  I  Inquired  again.  Their 
Daevmber  S  letter  ezpliilned  that  the  Ameri- 
can EBbaaay  naad*  a  preliminary  inqtiiry. 
but  that  It  failed  to  disclose  such  an  oc- 
currence. The  investigation  was  being  con- 
tinued, however. 

I  took  them  to  taalt  tn  my  letter  of  Decem- 
bv  9  and  asatn  on  Pebr\iary  18.  IMS.  but 
H  loofta  Ufeo  to  BO  avaU. 

asiything  we  can  do  to  stop  our 
It   from  carrying  out  their 
poUeyt 
let  ma  bear  from  you. 
■mpectf  uliy  yours. 

DOMALO  J.    LOTBICll. 
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^^NDREWS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
liiclude  the  following  speech  de- 
my colleague.  Hon.  Sam  Hobbs, 
Canadian  Council  of  Laymen, 
Canada: 

Friends.     The  honorable 
who  so  graciously  strained  his  con- 
Introduclng  me,  made  me  think  of 
of  a  prominent  colored  citizen 
Alabama.     The  offlclatlng  minister 
the    deceased    In    glowing 
describing  the  perfection  of  his  char- 
husband,  father,  neighbor,  friend, 
when  the  widow  arose  and 
toward    the    coffin.     The    preacher 
remonstrated:     "Now,    sit    down, 
,  I  knows  you  la  hurted  in  your 
dls    alnt   de   time    to   view   the 
But    the    widow    replied:    "Maybe 
but,  tore  God.  I  believe  you 
the  wrong  nigger." 
reason  that  my  duty  Is  neglected 
your  gracioios  Invitation  and  fill 
.  Is  the  place  of  world  lead- 
ihat    Canada    has    attained    in    the 
toward  Protestant  unity,  and  her 
i^rff^^fc   the   Canadian   Covmcll   of 
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could  be  more  Important. 

I  dare  anticipate  the  approval  of 

King,  and  congratulate  your  great 

the  Imminence  of  malting  your 

Colony  your  tenth  Province? 

Ject  poses  the  most  soul-aearchlng 

must  be  troubling  every  thought- 


stand  at  Armageddon? 
fbrces   of   evil   are   certainly   already 
)n  that  field  of  battle,  and  spoUlng 
fray.     They  have  swept  the  world. 
every  stronghold  of  morality,  and 
every  pitched  battle, 
first  and  holiest  school,"  the  home. 
If  not  lost, 
ago.  when  polygamy  was  the  only 
to  the  home  In  the  United  States, 
effcib  was  made  in  our  Senate 
?eed  Smoot  the  seat  in  that  body  to 
had  been  duly  elected  by  Utah.     A 
who  favored  the  denial  approached 
Boise  Penrose,  seeking  to  enlist  his 
aid    In    the   fight    against   seating 
Smoot.     Penrose    heard    him 
then  took  his  cigar  from  between 
,  and  said:  "You  say  he  Is  a  mem- 
church  that  believes  In  pol3rgamy; 
he  practice  It?"     "Oh,  no,  he  never 
re|}lted   the   other  Senator,   "but   he's 
Knowing  his  man.  Penrose 
"Fd  rather  sit  In  the  Senate  with  a 
who  doesn't  polyg.  than  with  a 
who    doesn't     monog."    That 
argument.    Smoot    was   seated, 
is  gone,  but   the  more  insidious 
serial   polygamy"  of  Hollywood. 


M  }rmon. 


ilie 


flot  rlshes. 
Comm  unlsm 


has  Infiltrated  our  colleges. 
and  evetl  our  Government,  with  Its  poisonous 
pedagog^m.  seeking  to  destroy  both  State 
It  ta  the  most  dynamic  force  in 
,  piraf  btng  the  lie  that  war  is 
and  glorloua. 

the  legions  of  victorious  veterans 
D^vU,  haughtily  challenge,  like  Goliath 


Can  anyone  deny  that  the  armies  of  the 
Lord  are  Ul-prepared,  divided,  and  hope- 
less, save  for  our  invincible,  omnipotent 
Leader,  whose  enlistees  fail  to  comprehend 
His  campaign  plan,  or  for  19  centuries  have 
largely  faUed  to  foUow? 

Some  of  us  are  like  a  colored  boy  from 
Alabama.  He  was  In  our  Nation's  Army  in 
World  War  I,  In  a  service  battalion.  After 
the  Hindenburg  line  had  been  broken  and 
overrun,  this  battalion  was  ordered  to  fall 
In  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  officer  In  charge 
explained:  "Go  down  Into  the  Hindenburg 
line,  see  if  any  lurking  Germans  are  still 
there,  and.  if  so.  run  them  out  so  we  can 
kill  them  and  prevent  an  attack  from  our 
Army's  rear.  Forward,  march.  All  moved 
forward  except  our  hero.  "You  blankety, 
blank, "  roared  the  colonel,  "I  ought  to  have 
you  shot  for  falling  to  obey  orders."  Our 
hero  replied:  "I'se  gwlne.  Colonel,  of  course 
I'se  gwlne,  but  there's  just  one  request  I'd 
like  to  make  before  I  goes."  "All  right,  but 
be  quick  about  It,"  snapped  the  colonel. 
The  soldier  said:  "If  there  Is  any  of  them 
gentlemen  down  there,  and  If  I  finds  'em, 
for  God's  sake,  don't  shoot  the  first  man 
what  comes  out." 

In  the  February  issue  of  Christian  Laymen, 
the  bulletin  of  a  lasrmen's  movement,  the 
first  article,  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  Is  entitled: 
"Tame  Churches;  Tamer  Laymen."  It  is  ex- 
cellent. The  great  layman  who  wrote  It  was 
critical,  but  constructive.  His  basic  plea  is 
that  as  Jesus  taught  those  living  In  the  com. 
paratively  primitive  economy  of  His  day, 
bringing  every  truth  home  to  the  heart  of 
the  daily  life  of  His  hearers,  so.  now.  His 
truth  must  be  applied  to  those  living  In  the 
complex  economy  of  today.     He  well  says: 

"Sometimes  a  layman's  choice  or  decision 
may  affect  the  living  of  a  lot  of  little  groups 
under  his  power  and  control,  like  the  xpan 
whoae  decision  can  make  a  city  of  14.000  peo- 
ple into  a  ghost  town.  Who  challenges  him 
with  his  responsibility  to  God  In  those  mo- 
ments? It  can't  be  somebody  in  a  pulpit 
who  never  stood  near  him  before,  or  had  any 
real  understanding  of  the  human  and  or- 
ganization problems  he  faces,  even  thotigb 
it  may  be  his  own  pastor  that  has  talked 
over  his  head  and  around  him,  but  never 
learned  how  to  make  him  think  and  talk 
for  himself  about  religious  principles  applied 
practically." 

Many  an  orthodox  and  eloquent  sermon  has 
been  as  wide  of  the  mark  of  practical  helpful- 
ness as  was  the  diligent  search  of  the  "drunk" 
In  Memphis.  He  fell  in  an  alleyway  one  night 
and  heard  his  watch  strike  the  pavement. 
He  staggered  up  to  the  next  corner,  got  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  under  the  powerful 
light  at  the  Intersection,  and  began  crawl- 
ing, feeling  carefully  every  Inch  of  the 
lighted  area.  A  kindly  cop  guided  traffic 
around  him,  for  some  time,  then  asked: 
"Lost  something,  brother?"  The  drunk  re- 
plied; "Yesh,  sir;  I  lost  my  watch.  It  was  my 
father's  watch.  I  gotta  find  It."  The  cop 
said:  "All  right,  maybe  I  can  help  you; 
where'd  you  lose  it?"  The  drunk:  "Down 
yonder  in  that  dark  aUey."  The  cop:  "Then 
let's  go  back  there  and  look  for  It  where 
you  lost  It.'  The  drunk:  "Why,  you  big, 
fat  fool,  can't  you  see  there's  a  lot  more 
light  up  here?" 

Dr.  Elton  Trueblood  develops  the  same 
thesis  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Taft.  and 
outlines  a  plan  modeled  after  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Master.  He  calls  It:  "The 
fellowship  of  the  discerning."  and  suggests 
a  weeltly  circle  meeting  of  12  members,  for 
thought.  sUent  meditation,  voluntary  prayer, 
and  exchange  of  ideas,  dominated  by  Jesus. 
He  differentiates  the  purposes  of  these  groups 
from  others,  as  follows: 

1.  Prom  discussion  to  commitment. 

2.  From  apology  to  witnessing. 

3.  From  Indtvlduallsnr  to  fellowship. 

4.  From  emptiness  to  discipline. 
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He  Ulastrates  with  this  story:  A  vlsltcw. 
sitting  in  the  meexing  which  began  with  a 
period  of  unbroken  silence,  finally  whispered 
to  hl«  hOBt:  "When  does  the  service  begin?" 
The  answer:  *TTie  service  begins  when  the 
meeting  ends." 

He  believes  that  such  circles  will  mtiltiply 
of  neoeailty  as  the  members  are  impelled 
to  go  out  Into  lines  of  service  Inspired  by  the 
leadenhlp  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  the  new  circles  would  and  alKHild  center 
in  the  oocupaUons  of  thoae  tn  the  group* 
Uiat  have  been  served. 

The  challenge  of  such  thoughts  to  laymen 
grows  as  we  contemplate. 

Our  Individual  reeponslbUtty  la  lmpre«ed 
upon  us  as  we  remember  the  old  story  of  tJie 
conference  that  preceded  the  departure  of 
Christ  from  Heaven  for  earth  on  His  redemp- 
tive mission.  The  question  was  asked  of 
Him:  •'What  Is  your  plan?"  He  explained, 
of  the  incarnation,  the  life,  the  gathering  of 
the  twelve,  their  feUowship  with  Him  and 
their  training:  of  His  crucifixion,  resurrec- 
tion, o"^  ascension;  entrusting  the  rest  to 
the  twelve  and  to  those  who  should  believe 
their  witnesc.  and  the  working  of  the  leaven; 
of  the  omnipresenoe  and  leadvahlp  of  Hlm- 
aelf — the  risen  Lord — and  Vkm  mtmlnn  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

"Bat  what  If  that  plan  aboold  fail?"  came 
another  question.     Tike  Maabet  answered : 
"There  Is  no  other  plan." 
Except  for  Jestn  It  was  doomed   to  fall. 
He  and  each  of  the  twelve  was  a  layman. 
Christ  and  Hta  13  friends  constituted  the  first 
laymen's  movement.    He  alone  was  brilliant, 
or  constantly  strong,  and  one  was  a  traitor, 
but  according  to  contemporai'y  enemy  testi- 
mony, they  "turned  the  world  upside  down." 
Tbe  glory  and  aaarvel  of  the  miraculous 
achievement  TinTi  with  the  transformation 
of  the  eleven  and  the  memten  at  the  early 
church.     Prom  waafcneea  they  came  to  sub- 
lime atrength;  ttam.  oowardloe  to  wttneaaing 
that  meant  maityidum. 
Who  foUows  in  their  train? 
Jesus  told  tiie  twelve:  "Te  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  Its  sawmr 
wherewith  shall  ft  be  salted?    It  Is  thence- 
forth good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out. 
and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men." 

There  are  multiplied  millions  of  grains 
of  salt  that  have  lent  their  savour.  They  still 
believe  that  Paul's  answer  to  the  Phllllpian 
jailer — "Believe  on  the  Lord  Xeaus  Christ  and 
thou  Shalt  be  saved"— Is  the  all-euflicient  an- 
swer now.  aa  it  was  then.  The  fallacy  is 
plain.  It  meant  much  then.  It  meant  the 
loss  of  position  and  livelihood,  the  scourge. 
the  enmity  at  the  emperor,  possibly  the  torch. 
Now  It  means  Just  the  reverse.  It  means 
gain,  not  loss.  If  we  stop  at  simply  beUevlng. 
•The  dertls  beUei«  and  tremble."  flo,  fttllT 
understood,  the  plan  at  salvation  meant  the 
same  then  as  now:  to  take  vtp  the  cross  and 
follow.  There's  fighting  ahead  an  every 
man's  path  that  leads  to  the  goal  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

We  laymen  are  weak,  but  our  Leader  is  In- 
vincible and  omnipotent.  With  Him  we  can't 
lose,  but  the  greatest  compliment  ever  paid 
mankind  Is  that  He  has  0ven  us  an  Indis- 
pensable part  in  His  mmyajgn  plan.  It  is  to 
faUow  mm.  npimld  tiM  haods  of  the  clergy. 
and  help  make  Hla  church  militant.  Ba 
waits  on  us.  Lets  fall  Him  no  longer.  Vlo- 
tory  la  sure  but  the  oost  Is  high— loyal  senrtee. 

"Dreamer   of   dreams  i     We   take   the   taunt 

with  gladness. 
~-     Knowing  that  God  beyond  the  years  we 
see. 
Hath  wrought  the  things  that  count  with 
you  for  madnem, 
Into  the  texture  d  Hie  world  to  bei" 


Exceipts  From  Debate  on  Hawanan  Or* 
fauc  Act  ■  Fifty-sixtii  Caagreas 
Shows  Statehood  Was  Eovisioned  When 
Hawaii  Was  Made  a  Territwy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRlNGTOfI 

DELEGATE   FBOM    HAWAII 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RZPRB8KNT AllV Bo 
Fridof.  AprU  8.  1949 

Mr.  PARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcokd.  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House  a  series  of  ex- 
c-rpts  from  the  debate  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Rfty-sixth  Congress— December 
4, 1899.  to  June  7,  1900— on  the  Hawaiian 
Organic  Act  These  are  pertinent  lo  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  tt.  to  enable 
Hawaii  to  become  a  State,  as  they  shew 
dearly  that  the  authors  of  the  organic 
act,  under  which  Etowaii  became  a  Terri- 
tory, envisioned  the  time  when  Hawaii 
would  become  a  State. 

The  excerpt  follows: 


):  -I 


MOBCAN    OS 

air.  Morgan  (Senator  tram 
wIU  say,  Mr.  President,  that  It  has  kaa 
served  here  by  a  Senator  wtio  knows  all 
HawaU,  who  has  studied  the  qrstem  very 
ftdly.  that  that  is  a  government  wlikJi  la 
equal  m  all  respects  in  its  pottOcal  eeutif, 
in  the  wisdom  of  all  tta  uusmIIHH  looal  spd 
oUter  proviBlans — and  IM  arigbt  have  added 
tn  the  fruits  ct  government — to  any  Stats 
government  In  tlie  American  Union. 

"When  I  went  out  tliere  under  commlaalon 
from  the  Presklwit.  in  coa^tany  with  my  col- 
leagues, one  from  the  Senate,  one  from  the 

«atl.  aner  I  had  stadtod  the  system  t] 
during  that  visit  and  also  the  year 
I  became  aatlsfled  of  the  perfect  «r 
of  the  observation  that  thoee  people  had 
bunt  up  a  govwnment  Oiat  was  at  least  equal 
to  an  respects  to  any  gmerument  tn  the 
Am«ican  Union.  My  first  prafKMAtton  was 
that  we  should  recommend  tliat  tlie  peofile 
of  the  Hawaiian  Maads  Aoulu  hold  a  con- 
vention, adopt  a  conatttwtfcm.  and  apply  for 
admlaslan  into  the  American  Unkm  •  •  • 
I  etffl  adhere  to  that  as  the  opinion  ^rtiich 
I  think  is  best  entitled  to  oe  foDowed. 

"Wben  we  got  to  Hawaii  we  found  a  state 
ta  full  operation;  we  found  a  republic  there. 
It  had  been  an  independent  republic.  We 
found  that  that  republic  had  been  ingrafted 
tipon  a  monarchy:  that  it  had  excluded  an 
of  the  monarchic  features  but  stiU  retained 
many  of  the  constttotional  features  which 
had  been  tnangwated  tl»e.-e  by  the  monarchs 
thonaelves,  ^figtf«^<*T»g  with  Kamehamsha  I 
or  BoHimmeha  n  and  running  down 
nirmieh  that  dynasty.  Our  duty  was  dan- 
gerous and  disagreeable,  the  difficult  duty  of 
tearing  down  a  state  government,  a  perfect 
■jrstem  of  government,  with  its  constitution 
and  laws,  with  its  supreme  eoxnt.  with  11 
volumes  of  supreme  court  decisions  of  a  very 
high  grade  and  character,  tearing  all  that 
fabric  of  government  down,  attended,  as  It 
VM.  with  a  great  many  InBtttutionB  of  re- 
nown reaUy,  such  as  collcgeB  and  hospitals, 
and  tbe  Uke  of  that,  and  substituting  for  it 
•  territorial  government"  (p.  1B87). 

FBoru  FAIBZOnC 
Morgan:  "1  am  sure.  Mr.   Pre^dent, 
1(  ff^  a  State  tn  the  American  Union 

people  have  shown  a  tugher  degree 

of  patriottem  than  the  people  of  Hawaii  have 

(p.iaiB>. 


Mr. 


viKW  or  TCLiaa.  or  ooiJoaAOo 
Mr.  Teller  (Senator  from  Colorado)  :  "Here 
ts  a  stable  and  established  cooununlty  wltb 
a  government  virhlch  has  existed  for  mors 
than  SO  years.  Tlie  people  have  had  the 
prtvflege  of  self-government  for  several  years 
under  a  Republican  administration,  and 
enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  freedom  under  a 
monarchical  administration"  (p.  3180). 

WBAT  ^rraieiAia  TOLD  HAWAJIA^a 

Mr.   Morgan:  "I   said   to   the    Hawallana. 

When  I  first  went  there.  'If  you  want  justice 
in  the  Government  of  tbe  United  States, 
stand  your  ground  and  apply  for  admission 
as  a  State  into  the  American  Union,  wliere 
your  Senators  can  come  u)xa  this  floor,  and 
in  the  other  House  your  BspMaantaClves  can 
cone  and  take  care  of  your  tnfssta;  for 
If  yott  throw  yourself  into  tiie  handa  at  a 
fiii.t^iw  uid  tiaaa  foreigner  is  induenesd  In 
his  pnmtnrt  toward  vou  by  prejudlee  and 
pamlon  or  by  the  baneful  effect  of  political 
power  Itought  with  money,  you  wlU  be  in  a 
serioiis  condition  hereafter,  and  you  wlU 
Uve  to  laaaint  tbs  fact  that  ever  you  con- 
sented to  taeoMS  a  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America.'  Mr.  President,  no  wamioB 
could  have  prevented  the  Hawallana  fimai 
coming  here.  Thoae  people  liave  as  asstdu- 
oualy  and  as  continuously  celebrated  the 
birthday  at  American  independence  for  SO 
y«ars  as  we  have.  Tiiey  have  never  aUowed 
a  Pourth  of  July  occasian  to  pass  that  they 
did  not  taring  out  the  banners  of  the  United 
fftstrtw  ytwi  ttold  their  feasts  and  festivals  m 
honor  of  our  independence"  (p.  3194 >. 


Mr.  Bm  (United  States  Eepresentatlvw 
ftom  Connactlent) :  "The  American  people 
look  upon  the  authorlxatlon  and  full  organi- 
zation at  a  TerritcBj  as  the  first  step  toward 
statehood.  It  has  always  been  so  construed; 
it  always  will  be  so  construed"  (p.  3804). 

PAST   AKD    PABCZL  OP  THX   tJVlIU)    STATKS 

Mr.  Tboaaas  ( Caited  States  Bepressntative 
from  Borth  Carolina) :  "I  believe  they  (the 
Hawaiian  Islands)  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  States.     •     •     • 

"The  policy  of  the  Demorratir  Party  has 
been  to  acquire  aU  territory  for  the  piUTXJse 
of  making  the  same  States  and  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof  dtlaens.  •  •  •  snd  if  not 
to  make  States  or  dtlaens.  what  does  that 
policy  mean  excsept  a  oolanlal  system  such  as 
exists  TitMtow  the  ^'g*****  Government  today? 

"•  •  'la  the  language  of  ihe  report  of 
the  HawaUan  Commission:  The  free  school. 
ftee  church,  free  press,  and  manhood  suffrage 
have  marked  their  progress.  The  government 
of  the  islands  has  shown  the  same  progres- 
sive development.  Por  SO  years  It  has  been 
administered  under  a  written  uuuaUtution. 
The  first  constitution  was  |jiOBMlIpdnd  In 
1840.' 

-•  •  •  whether  it  be  true,  as  a  gsusral 
propoBition.  that  trade  f(^ows  the  flag,  cer- 
tainly in  relation  to  Hawaii  it  seems  to  be 
true,  and  doubtless  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  will  in  the  future  be  of 
•dvanti^  to  tbe  United  States,  as  it  already 
has  been,  by  leason  of  this  eataniive  trade 
•wrf  the  character  of  the  majofitf  of  the 
people"  (p.  S717). 

MOITDELL.    OF   WTOMIWO.   nUUBBB   BAWan 

Mr.  Mondell  (United  States  naiasiuita- 
Uve  team  Wyoming)  :  The  Hawaiian  has 
oontlnuoiMly  displayed  a  slnoaM  regard  for 
and  attachment  to  the  Gowsnaaent  and  the 
people  ot  the  United  States,  while  in  the 
la  nas<s  of  tiiose  of  our  oountrymen  wtio  made 
these  summer  isles  their  homes  there  has 
e*wr  burned  the  ardent  fires  of  patriotic  da- 
votton  to  tlieir  native  land,  which  have  been 
tranonitted  to  their  children  born  and  rsarsd 
there,  with  scarcely  diminished  fervor,  oou- 
pied  with  an  attachment  tu  the  isles  of  their 
nativity.     •     •     • 
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*n'o  Um  BMn  In  the  taUnd  of  Axnrrlcan 
in  parentage,  and  not  only 
toot  to  many  oUicrs,  who.  Uvrougb 
had  laaraad  to  value  our  In- 
•Bd  kxA  to  oa  for  defense  and 
jt.  the  ftnal  ralalng  of  the  8tar« 
and  StrtpM.  never  more  to  be  lowered,  on 
At^uat   12.   18B8.   above  tbe  palace   of  tb* 
k'a.  waa  tbe  consummation  of  a 
and    unselfish    effort    to    be 
fet  within  the  protection  of  the  banner 
trw.  an  earnesU;  longed-for  coming 


"Tbanks  to  a  good  school  system  and  a 
ambition  to  secure  an  education. 
ey  is  rare  among  them  and  many 
of  the  race  have  disttngulsbed 
themselves  Ln  tmrntiiam  affairs,  statesmanship, 
and  tn  the  praMMtoos.  Their  yoting  men 
and  young  women  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
any  race  In  ability  and  aptitude  to  learn,  and 
at  their  grace  and  charm  of  manner  our  race 
may  well  take  lesaons.  In  working  out  the 
ptlxn  destiny  of  their  country  they  will 
pKCocm  an  important  and  honored  p>art:  if 
I  alrtake  not.  a  more  important  part  than 
tba>f  performed  even  under  their  native 
Bkonarchy. 

•••  •  •  This  lef^talation  meets  the  hopes 
and  expectations.  I  believe,  of  those  for  whom 
It  is  to  be  enacted,  and  tn  my  opinion  Is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  them  They  deserve  the 
most  generous  treatment  at  our'handa.  for 
they  became  ireely,  voluntarily,  and  gladly 
part  of  us  and  our  territory.  Bvery  Ameri- 
can citizen  should  rejoice  that  our  flag  waves 
over  these  beautlftU  Islands;  that  here,  at 
the  meeting  place  of  the  thronging  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  Orient 
first  meets  the  Occident,  shall  be  seen  of 
all  men  an  object  lesson  of  that  peace,  prog- 
ress, and  liberty  which  ever  abides  beneath 
the  starry  banner  of  the  free"  (p   3722). 
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Friday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord.  I  include  herewith 
an  address;.  A  Lawmaker's  Opportu- 
nity in  Conservation,  dehvered  by  the 
illustrious  State  senator.  William  P 
Baskin.  of  Lee  County.  S,  C  before  the 
Association  of  South  Carolina  Coastal 
Soil-Conservation  Districts  held  in 
Charleston  on  MarckJI.  1949. 

This  able  tMnm^  a  thought-pro- 
Ycking  docmaent  ftnd  should  commend 
Itself  to  anyone  in  preserving  for  future 
itions  the  precious  heritage  of  our 
wealth,  our  soil. 


a    LAWMAKZB  S   OPPOKTtTNTrT    IN    CONSmVATION 

Mr.  Cbairman.  members  of  the  AMOtiatton 
ef  Sooth  Carolina  Coastal  SoU-CoaMTvatlon 
Districts,  and  guests: 

I  appreciate  your  kind  invitation  to  meet 
with  you  here  today  in  historic  Charleston 
the  opportunity  to  sit  in  on  your  dla- 
of  methods  and  means  of  ■■slstliig 
tfe*  paopl*  ot  coastal  Carolina  in  tb«  eonaer- 
vattOB  of  their  soU  and  in  the  reaUaatkm  of 
full  extent  of  their  natural  resources. 
I  come  from  a  county  which  Ilea  on  both 
sides  ot  the  divldlnf  line  between  tbe  rolling 


hills  and  the  flat  lands,  and  we  are  inter- 
estad  boti  ^  in  terracing  of  hill  lands  and  the 
>f  fiat  lands:  therefore.  I  sbaU  to- 
day spc*: :  generally  concerning  tbe  entire 
soil-consi  rvatlon  program. 

My  frU  nds.  this  subject  of  soil  conserva- 
tion U.  Bad  for  many  years  haa  been,  very 
close  to  I  »y  heart  for  I  have  come  to  realise 
in  the  yei  rs  that  have  paased.  the  true  value 
of  this  gr  at  work  of  soil  conservation  and  Its 
Influence  on  the  health,  wetl- 
and economy  of  the  people  of 


U  truly  the  life  line  of  Amer- 
ica and  iithough  we  may  not  like  to  admit 
it.  the  fa  ct  remains  that  the  true  value  of 
our  sou  1  nd  Its  productiveness  Is  dependent 
largely  \  pon  the  succees  the  individual 
farmer  h  is  obtained  In  conserving  the  Ufe- 
flTlng  p  ant  top  soil  on  our  agricultural 
landa. 

We  bai  e  for  generations  here  In  the  South. 
almiMt  w  thout  exception,  permitted  the  all- 
Importac  i  top  soil  of  our  rolling  and  hilly 
lands  to  wash  away  with  the  rains  which 
patter  or  our  window  panes.  We  have  per- 
mitted c  ur  valuable  and  rich  bottom  and 
lowlands  with  their  sediment  of  rich  top  soil 
to  reman  wet.  damp,  and  acid  because  of 
faulty  01  inadequate  drainage  and  in  some 
instance!  because  of  otir  failure  to  attempt 
to  drain  ihose  lan      at  all. 

Years  igo.  those  *ho  owned  lands  subject 
to  water  erosion  made  no  attempt  to  control 
the  loss  3f  their  valuable  top  soil  and  those 
who  owr  ed  rich  bottom  and  lowlands  which 
were  con  :lnually  wet,  damp,  and  acid  simply 
abandon  (d  them  to  crop  production,  but 
today,  tl  anks  to  the  effort  of  many  public- 
spirited  citizens  and  many  able  and  far- 
sighted  )Ubllc  officials,  our  Nation  has  the 
Sou -Con  (ervatlon  Service  of  the  United 
States  D  -partment  of  AgrlcxUture.  an  agency 
which  d(  votes  all  of  Its  time  to  assisting  us 
in  land  conservation — thanlcs  also  to  your 
own  Ge  leral  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
for  enac;lng  in  1937  and  1938  the  now  fa- 
mous s<  U-conservation-dlstrict  law  under 
which  s(  lU -conservation  districts,  organized 
and  opei  ated  by  farmers,  have  been  set  up 
all  over  (  ur  great  State,  aided  by  engineering 
and  com  ervatlon  technicians  of  the  United 
States  D  tpartment  of  Agriculture  and  super- 
vised by  conservation-minded  farmers  whote 
main  pa  tsion  has  been  to  aid  the  landowner 
and  the  tenant  in  Increasing  and  protecting 
the  prod  active  worth  of  his  lands.  In  addi- 
tion we  lave  the  Extension  Service,  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration,  the 
former  i  AA  Adminisuation.  the  vocational- 
agricult;i-e  teachers,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
min istra  t4on.  and  the  State  forestry  com- 
mission who  also  cooperate  with  soil-con- 
servation districts  m  furthering  the  con- 
servacioi  i  of  our  soU. 

That  soil-conservation-district  law  states 
in  aecticn  3  idi  "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  poli:y  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
the  coua  ervatlon  of  the  soil  and  soil  resources 
of  this  State,  and  for  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  soU  erosion,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
serve natural  resources,  control  floods,  pre- 
vent im  »airment  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  as- 
sist in  n  alntalning  the  navigability  of  rivers 
and  harl  ors,  preserve  wildlife,  protect  the  tax 
base,  protect  public  lands  and  protect  and 
promote  the  health,  safety,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  1  he  people  of  this  State." 

Section  a  (c)  of  that  same  act  provides 
'*That  tl  I  conserve  soil  resources  and  control 
or  prev(  nt  soil  erosion.  It  Is  necessary  that 
land-us4  practices  contributing  to  soil  wast- 
age and  soil  erosion  be  discouraged  and  dls- 
contlnu  fd.  and  appropriate  soil  conserving 
land-ua  <  practices  be  adopted  and  carried 
out."  1  hose  statements  by  our  General  As- 
sembly If  South  CaroUaa  are  tbe  foundation 
of  our  c  }nserTat2on  pffopVB  as  far  as  legisla- 
tion la  i  oncerned. 

Slaec  land  is  tbe  basic  bedrock  of  our  agrl- 
culttire  uid  our  clvUlzatlon.  certainly  if  mu- 


ttons can  be  spent  on  scientific  research  to 
find  better  ways  of  processing  and  distribut- 
ing foods  and  other  Important  studies,  we 
can  and  should  spend  reasonable  sums  for 
scientific  research  to  find  better  ways  of  con- 
serving our  scU  and  increaaing  Its  production 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Your  sell  coniwrvatlon  supervisors  not  only 
deserve  the  commendation  of  the  general 
public  for  your  public  spirited  efforts,  without 
pay.  In  aiding  the  conservation  of  our  soU 
and  the  financial  improvement  of  our  farm- 
ers, but  you  also  must  realize  that  no  for- 
ward advar.ee  in  agriculture  has  pver  com* 
about  without  its  share  of  criticism-  In 
having  to  accept  and  even  apparently  like 
criticism  and  the  unwarranted  attacks  by 
so-called  leaders,  you  are  not  unlike  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly.  You  must  re- 
member, however,  that  almost  all  of  man- 
kind's greatest  advances  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence, health,  and  agriculture  were  violently 
fought  when  first  proposed.  I  say  to  you. 
therefore,  accept  the  criticism,  grit  your 
teeth  and  Intensify  your  efforts,  for  you  have 
a  highly  beneficial  program  of  help  for  our 
farmers  and  as  years  go  by,  you  will  And 
that  our  people  will  Increasingly  praise  you 
for  your  honest  and  far-sighted  efforts. 

As  we  Increase  the  productivity  of  land  by 
terracln*?.  drainage,  irrigation,  land  clear- 
ance, flood  control,  and  bet|?r  methods  of 
land  use.  we  will  Increase  the  Income  of  the 
farmer,  give  him  a  better  community  in 
which  to  live.  Increase  the  economic  level 
of  the  people  of  our  State  and  last  but  by 
no  means  least,  we  will  bring  back  into  the 
tax  base  many  acres  of  unused  and  some- 
times absolutely  abandoned  eroded  hills  and 
swamp  lands,  thus  reducing  the  tax  load  of 
our  people. 

In  our  work  for  conservation  of  the  sell 
by  terracing  and  drainage,  we  should  not  for- 
get conservation  and  land  use  by  Irrigation. 
That  Is  a  field  which  has  not  been  fully  ex- 
plored here  In  our  State,  but  mark  you  the 
time  will  come  when  "water  rights"  will  be 
highly  valuable  In  the  production  of  crops 
and  the  'uU  utilization  of  our  soils  right  here 
In  South  Carolina. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  diversify  our 
farming  methods.  Use  our  soils  to  the  fullest 
but  still  not  destroy  those  soils  for  future 
use.  They  can  best  be  preserved  by  proper 
land  use.  proper  terracing,  proper  Irrigation, 
proper  drainage  and  proper  flood  control. 

The  Immediate  aim  and  problem  of  your 
group,  however.  Is  the  erection  of  major  out- 
let drainage  in  the  coastal  area  of  South 
Carolina,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
that  program. 

Do  you  know  that  a  recent  survey  here  In 
South  Carolina  reveals  that  we  have  3. SCO. 000 
acres  of  discarded,  low,  swampy,  marshy,  and 
bottom  land,  which.  If  properly  drained, 
could  be  made  highly  productive  and  usable 
for  crops  or  pasture.  That  3.500.000  Is  more 
than  one-half  of  the  present  tUled  acreage 
in  this  State.  That  new  3.500,000  acres  would 
not  be  subject  to  erosion  like  the  sloping 
land  which  now  constitutes  most  of  the 
5.000.000  acres  now  In  cultivation.  Your  ef- 
forts for  major  outlet  drainage,  together  with 
the  necessary  lateral  ditches,  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  taxable  wealth  of  your  section  and 
greatly  benefit  your  people,  thereby  Increas- 
ing the  tax  base,  making  It  possible  for  our 
State  to  spend  more  for  schools,  roads,  and 
other  Improvements. 

My  friends,  we  must  Increase  the  tillable 
acreage  of  our  land  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  our  population  and  the 
advancement  of  the  living  standards  of  our 
people.  Our  present  tilled  acreage  must  be 
worked  and  guarded  so  It  will  produce  the 
greatest  for  the  present  and  not  lose  any  of 
its  productiveness  in  the  future.  In  other 
words,  we  must  use  sound  land  science  on  all 
our  lands.  The  problem  of  major  outlet 
drainage  in  the  coastal  areas  is  no  small 
problem,      tbe      surface      has      Just      been 
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■cratehed — tbe  outlook  Is  good,  and  I  tirge 
you  to  puraiM  your  work  diligently,  for  by 
•o  doing  you  wlU  be  laying  tbe  founrtatton 
for  an  acblevement  tbat  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  your  aectum  and  State. 

With  tbls  outline  of  our  needs  and  oar 
possltoUltlcs  in  this  great  and  beneficial  pro- 
gram of  sou  cuiiBM^atkin.  let  us,  who  are 
Bsanbers  of  tbe  general  assembly,  aak  our- 
sslves  tbls  question.  What  is  tbe  leglaUtoTs 
OMXMrtunity  in  soU  conservation? 

As  I  view  tbat  qtiestlon  I  would  say: 

1.  We  should  inunedlately  undertake  tbe 
necessary  study  of  tbe  present  soU-conserra- 
tlon  district  law  passed  In  1937  and  1938  and 
bring  that  lew  up  to  date  so  as  to  make  the 
act  broad  enough  to  aid  in  every  possible 
pliaae  of  this  work  and  sufficient  to  meet  tbe 
neeAi  of  tbe  program  and  every  fanner  m  our 
State. 

2.  We  should  study  the  provisions  of  our 
State  constitution  and,  if  need  be.  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  people  all  necessary  con- 
Btitutional  amendments  to  enable  the  soll- 
oonacrrattan  districts  of  our  State  to  qualify 
as  a  pOMIe  a^incy.  be  eligible  for  and  get 
0tmtB  at  ftinds  from  our  State  and  its  sul>- 
4t«ialons,  and  enable  the  districts  to  borrow 
from  tbe  State  sinking  fund  commission  and 
other  political  subdivisions  of  our  State  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  to  be  used  for 
terracing,  clearing  land,  drainage,  and  re- 
lated programs. 

In  cormection  with  this  study,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  tbe  past  S  years,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  tbe  46  counties  in  South  Carolina 
have  made  direct  appropriations  or  loans 
to  their  local  soU-conaervatlon  districts  to 
be  used  as  operating  capital  or  ftinds  with 
which  to  purchase  drainage  and  terracing 
machinery  for  use  by  the  soil -conservation 
districts  in  advancing  the  drainage  and  ter- 
racing programs  for  farmers  in  their  respec- 
tive counties.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
counties  have  actually  appropriated  county 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  drainage  and  ter- 
racing equipment  by  the  counties  and  then 
made  provisions  to  rent  that  equipment  to 
the  soU-conaervation  district  of  their  par- 
ticular county  for  use  in  draining,  clearing, 
and  terracing  lands  of  the  farmers.  Several 
of  tbe  countleB  have  even  set  up  soU  oon- 
servatlon  and  development  conunlBsions  to 
supervise  the  work  and  the  only  criticism 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  drainage 
and  terracing  program  la  the  apparent  fail- 
tire  of  some  of  the  soil -conservation  districts 
to  distribute  their  work  over  their  entire 
district.  In  some  instances.  aU  of  tbe  work 
of  the  district  in  the  field  of  drainage  has 
been  done  la  a  smaU  section  or  sections  of 
the  district  and  all  of  the  terracing  and 
land  clearing  has  been  done  In  several  small 
sections  of  the  district.  In  that  connection. 
I  wotild  nice  to  tirge  the  supervisors  of  the 
Tarious  soli -conservation  districts  to  be  sure 
that  their  work,  both  drainage,  clearing 
land,  and  terraclnc  is  distributed  as  evenly 
as  poasibie  oVer  tbe  total  area  oi  their  dis- 
trict, and  to  both  the  Uu'ge  and  small  farmer. 
That  will  do  more  to  create  greater  public 
interest  In  the  program  than  almost  any 
other  thing  that  can  be  done. 

3.  We  should  sponsor  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Bsasarcb  in  SoU  Conserva- 
tion manned  by  scdlctent  technical  help,  but 
diffaeted  by  real  dirt  fanners  who  are  soU- 
oooservation  nunded. 

4.  We  should  sponsor  the  broadening  of 
the  soU-conservation  program  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  farmers,  tenants,  and  Isaidowners, 
large  or  small,  with  all  types  of  soU  and 
who  use  their  lands  for  crops  or  timber  and 
who  grow  vegetables,  grains,  cottons,  tobacco, 
or  use  their  lands  for  pasttirage  or  flab  pro- 
duction. 

6.  We  should  enooanca  tlia  eatafcMahment 
of  tbe  necsasary  uuwMltliae  uwnpnasrt  of 
technical  men.  soU -conservation  supenrisors, 
legislators,  and  plain  dirt  farmers  to  inspect 


tried  and  tested  soU-conaervation  practices 
In  otber  States  wltb  a  view  of  advancing  our 
program  at  terracing,  drainage.  Irrigatkm, 
and  proper  land  use,  as  fast  as  poHlble. 

6.  We  sbotild  sponsor  the  necessary  legla- 
latloa  to  enable  tbe  various  State  oonaarva- 

I,  tbe  forestry  eommlaalon.  tbe 
commission,  tbe  flsb  and  game  de- 
it.  tbe  department  of  agrlcxilttire. 
State  board  <tf  bealtb.  and  Clemson  CoUege 
Extension  Service,  to  enter  into  valid  memo- 
randums of  understanding  with  tbe  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  facUitate  and  en- 
courage conservation  not  only  of  land  but 
of  game  and  every  otber  resource  of  our  greet 
State  and  tbe  protection  of  the  bsaltb  of 
otir  people. 

7.  We  should  sponsor  the  argent  need  for 
ditch  mtalntenance  in  connection  with  the 
drainage  problem,  for  It  will  be  useless  to 
provide  adequate  drainage  and  then  not  re- 
quire proper  maintenance  of  those  drainage 
dittoes. 

8.  We  shotild  immediately  sponsor  an 
amendment  of  our  State  sinking  fund  law, 
so  as  to  enable  our  State  sinking  ftmd  com- 
mission to  nuike  loans  to  aoU-conservaiion 
districts  for  tbe  purchase  of  needed  terracing, 
land  clearing,  and  drainage  machinery  and 
equipment,  taking  from  such  districts  a  lien 
on  the  machinery  so  purchased  with  suitable 
provtsions  for  repayment  of  the  loan. 

Tbase  things  are  of  course  not  aU  we  can 
do  for  we  should  encourage  soU  conservation 
in  every  way  to  the  end  that  our  State  will 
advance  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  must 
educate  the  people  to  the  needs  for  all  these 
types  of  soil  conservation,  we  must  obtain 
concrete  data  showing  the  health  and  finan- 
cial benefits  from  terracing,  drainaire,  pas- 
turage, flsb  production,  and  other  soil  con- 
servation practices.  We  must  carry  this  pro- 
gram to  the  businessmen  as  well  as  the  farm- 
ers of  our  State  for  when  sufficient  public 
demand  's  built  up,  then  yotir  legislators  can 
rapidly  expand  the  program. 

Let  me  on  behalf  of  many  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen, legislators,  and  others  whcmi  I  have 
talked  with  and  who  understand  this  pro- 
gram, exjiress  our  appreciation  for  your  ef- 
forts in  soil  conservation.  We  appreciate 
your  unselfish  work  without  pay.  and  in 
many  Instances  with  severe  criticism,  and 
we  assure  you  otir  fullest  cooperation. 

Agriculture  Is  truly  the  life  line  of  Ameica. 
and  sou  conservation  Is  the  lest  way  to  make 
certain  that  America's  agricultural  Ufe  line 
wlU  continue  productive  now  and  In  the 
future  and  assure  us  of  an  increasing  area 
of  tillable  and  productive  lands  for  our  grow- 
ing population  and  our  need  for  Increased 
product"  on. 


ReihictioB  is  Postafc  on  Relief  Parcels 
Seat  to  Addressees  in  Coantries  Wliidi 
Do  Not  Participate  io  the  Enropeaa 
RecoTcry  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  MEW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENT ATI V  ES 

Friday,  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  KEATTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  provision  is  made  for  reduction 
in  postage  on  relief  parcels  sent  to  ad- 
dressees in  the  various  countries  par- 
ticipating in  the  European  recovery 
program.  By  virtue  of  tbe  authority 
granted  by  this  legislation,  steps  have 
been  taken  to  reduce  postal  charges  on 


shipments  to  most  of  these  cotmtries 
from  14  cents  to  8  cents  a  pound.  Any 
resulting  deficit  Is  chargeable  to  the  ap- 
propriation made  for  carrying  out  the 
aid  program. 

Those  who  wish  to  send  a  relief  padc- 
age  to  relatives  or  friends  in  one  of  the 
countries  excluded  from  participating  in 
this  program  are,  of  course.  In  no  way 
taMflted  tiy  this  legislation.  He  or  shs 
BHMk  gtai  pay  14  cents  a  pound.  Thus, 
four  houaewires  walk  into  the  post  office, 
each  with  a  package  weigAilng  the  per- 
missible limit  addressed  to  her  sister  In 
Germany,  Italy.  England,  and  Poland. 
The  packages  all  have  the  same  con- 
tent. Yet  three  of  the  women  pay  $1.32, 
whereas  the  one  with  the  package  going 
to  Poland  pays  $3.08.  Although  there 
is  an  understandable  reason  for  this  dis- 
tinction, it  is  difficult  to  justify. 

I  have,  therefore,  today  introduced  a 
bill  to  reduce  by  one-half  postal  rates 
on  any  packages  sent  to  addresses  in  any 
European  country  which  does  not  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  inclusion  within  the 
provisions  of  the  European  recovery 
program. 

Obviously  the  countries  primarily  em- 
bodied in  such  a  measure  are  those  east 
of  the  iron  cmtain.  The  objection  may, 
therefore,  be  voiced  to  the  legtriatlim 
that  it  contemplates  as.sLstance  to  people 
living  in  Commimist-dominated  coun- 
tries, contrary  to  the  established  policy 
of  our  Government. 

I  do  not  so  view  it.  The  primary  bene- 
fit is  to  those  good  loyal  American  citi- 
zens who  are  the  givers,  not  to  the  recip- 
ients. True,  the  lowering  of  the  ex- 
pense In  transportation  may  result  in 
more  packages  being  sent.  The  primary 
purpose  of  such  a  bill,  however,  is  to 
assist  those  who  are  now  so  generously 
trying  to  relieve  hunger  and  distress  in 
the  world,  oftentimes  at  great  sacrifice, 
by  sharing  with  them  a  portion  of  the 
expense  to  which  they  are  put.  At  pres- 
ent, frequently  the  postage  charges  ac- 
tually exceed  the  value  of  the  articles 
sent. 

Furthermore,  far  from  encouraging 
the  spread  of  totalitarian  Ideas  or  aid- 
ing the  cause  of  communism,  such  legis- 
lation would,  in  my  judgment,  have  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect.  We  all  know 
that  the  great  majoritr  of  those  unfortu- 
nates whose  countries  have  been  over- 
run by  tyrannical  aggressors  are  not  at 
aU  sympathetic  to  the  objectives  or  ideals 
of  their  masters.  They  chafe  and  smart 
and  suffer  under  a  despotic  domination 
to  a  degree  difficult  for  us  to  compre- 
hend. They  do  not  want  it  this  way. 
Yet  they  are  helpless  to  do  other  than 
submit. 

E>ery  relief  package  sent  to  them  by 
their  relatives  or  loved  ones  in  this  coim- 
try  is  a  harbinger  of  good  will.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  American  friendship.  It  is  a 
recognition  by  the  people  of  a  great 
Christian  coimtry  that  himgry  stomachs 
and  cold  hands  and  feet  have  nothing  to 
do  with  politics.  To  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  these  relief  parcels  into  these 
countries  is  one  manner  of  piercing  the 
iron  curtain,  not  with  the  sword  or  the 
clenched  fist  but  with  the  outstretched 
hand  of  friendship  and  brotherhood. 

Until  the  rather  recent  reduction  In 
postal  charges,  it  was  time  and  aaain 
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rir-*""*^*'*^  lo  DM  by  connitmnti  who 

IMW  NtettTM  ABd  (rltBdl  iB  lUTOp*  that 

tiMf  9i%m  found  thcnuelvta  unabto  fl- 
MWftony  to  do  all  ihey  would  Uke  to  do 
for  their  brothers  &nd  tUtcrt  acroM  the 
mm  bicauae  of  the  rtfwdtngly  hlfb  poctal 
ratal  which  prevail.  To  a  large  extent, 
this  situation.  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been 
corrected.  It  stUl  holda  true  of  those 
who  want  to  send  packages  to  Poland. 
Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  and  many  other 
areas.  For  a  family  of  modest  income, 
such  as  is  usually  represented  by  those 
who  are  now  so  generously  sharing  their 
bounues.  to  pay  over  S3  to  send  one  of 
these  packages  represents  a  great  hard- 
ablp  and  a  definite  deterrent  from  doing 
an  they  would  like  to  do. 

Favorable  action  on  this  legislation 
would  go  far  toward  relieving  much  hun- 
ger and  distress  suffered  by  those  near 
and  dear  to  many  of  our  own  loyal  citi- 
sens  who  would  enthusiastically  welcome 
5uch  a  measure.  It  would,  however,  go 
much  further  and  deeper  than  that.  It 
would  actually  furnish  a  potent  weapon 
in  combating  much  of  the  false  propa- 
dttda  directed  again.st  this  country  in 
the  effort  to  destroy  our  social,  economic, 
and  political  sj'stem.  which  alone  makes 
possible  such  evidences  of  generosity  and 
good  will. 
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Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  there  has  been  a  Federal 
tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  imposed  on 
colored  oleomargarine  sold  at  retail  and 
also  a  license  tax  on  the  manufacturer 
and  on  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  han- 
dling oleomargarine.  Now  there  was  no 
aoiae  in  this  tax.  It  shcuid  have  been 
repealed  long  ago.  The  three  oleo  bills 
presented  to  the  House  ail  remove  the 
tax.  That  is  not  a  question  on  which 
there  is  dlsagreemoit.  The  real  fight  is 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Googreas  should  permit  oleomargarine  to 
be  ecdored  yellow  m  unuation  of  butter. 

No  responsible  person  questions  the 
value  of  oleomargarine  as  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  butttr.  botlO^ewise,  few  people 
do  not  prefer  butter  if  they  can  get  it  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Oleomargarine  in  its 
natval  state  is  a  somewhat  brownish 
white.  The  iiissaMigailiii  we  see  is  the 
finished.  Meaehed  product.  It  can  be 
color<»d  yellow  to  look  exactly  like  butter. 
The  yellow  color  adds  nothing  to  its  nu- 
tritive value  or  to  its  ta^te.  but.  since 
people  think  of  butter  as  the  best  spread, 
coloring  oieomsrgartne  yellow  adds  to 
its  selikm  appeal  Tlie  more  it  looks  like 
r,  the  better  the  price  it  can  com- 


80  the  real  qoastion  on  these  bUls  is 
not  the  removal  of  the  tax— practically 
evwyone  is  for  that — but  how  far  should 
fo   tn   pennittUig   one   commodity. 


to  be  treated  10  that  it 
looks  exactly  like  a  more  expensive  and. 
from  th4  point  of  view  of  the  general 
public.  I  more  desirable  product— but- 
ter? Wotild  permitting  oleomargarine 
colored  }  ellow  to  be  sold  freely  be  fair  to 
the  consi  imer  and  to  the  dairy  industry? 

My  aiswer  Is  "No."  The  consumer 
needs  protection.  There  can  be  no  de- 
ception vith  white  oleomargarine,  and 
for  cook  ng  purposes  few  housewives.  If 
any,  obj«  ct  to  the  white  color.  Also  with 
the  new  plastic -covered  package  con- 
taining u  small  bean  of  yellow  coloring 
imbeddeil  in  the  center  of  the  stick  of 
oleoman  arine.  a  few  seconds  manipula- 
tion pro<  uces  a  light  or  dark  yellow  and 
without  ising  any  dishes  or  getting  your 
hands  st  cky.  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience how  quickly  this  can  be  done 
and  pad  aging  will  replace  the  old-fash- 
ioned wi  y  of  mixing  oleomargarine  and 
the  color  in  a  bowl  which  is  such  a  bother. 
One  an  ument  is  that  the  housewife 
wants  yellow  oleomargarine  and  should 
have  it.  I  would  agree,  but  would  she 
want  an  r  oleomargarine  if  the  price  ran 
up  to  n(  arly  that  of  butter'^  She  uses 
oleoman  arine  because  it  is  cheaper. 

But  ti  e  chances  are  if  the  Poage  bill 
becomes  law  that  all  oleomargarine  will 
be  colon  d  yellow  and  that  the  price  will 
go  up.  'Jow  let  me  tell  you  why  this  is 
likely. 

There  are  only  28  manufacturers  of 
oleoman  arine  and  of  these,  5  concerns 
make  65  percent  of  all  the  oleomargarine 
sold  in  the  country.  The  great  soap 
manufa<  turers  are  interested.  They  are 
not  tied  to  the  use  of  domestic  soybean 
and  cottjnseed  oil.  Lever  Bros.,  for  ex- 
ample, t  as  access  to  various  plantations 
producir  g  coconut,  palm,  and  other  oils. 
Fortune  magazine  recently  had  an  ar- 
ticle on ;  .ever  Bros,  and  on  Unilever,  Inc.. 
describir  g  the  company  as  one  of  the 
world's  reatest  producers  and  distribu- 
tors of  aaterials  that  go  into  oleomar- 
garine. For  example,  it  is  reported  to 
have  40  100  natives  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
producir  g  palm  oil.  Lever  Bros,  recently 
bought  t  le  largest  oleomargarine  factory 
in  this  c  ountry  and  paid  $16,000,000  for 
It.  It  01  lerates  all  over  the  world  and  has 
a  major  influence  on  the  price  of  fats 
and  oils  The  price  of  oils  has  dropped 
in  the  list  few  months,  but  the  price  of 
oleomar  marine  has  not  followed.  There 
are  mai  y  other  evidences  of  what  ap- 
proache  a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture 
of  oleorti  argarine. 

The  0  eomargarine  campaign  has  been 
well  bac  led  by  many  periodicals  and  the 
hoaevt  e  has  been  told  she  is  being 
greatly  discriminated  against  because 
she  coul  1  not  buy  yellow  oleomargarine. 
Lever  E  ros.  is  reported  to  have  spent 
$13.000.(  00  in  1948  on  advertising  and  the 
oleo  ind  istry  another  $5,000,000.  There 
are  indi(  ations  of  a  planned  and  concen- 
trated (live  to  pass  the  Poage  bill  per- 
mitting free  sale  of  yellow  colored  oleo- 
margarl  le.  I  had  many  letters,  not 
from  m:'  district  but  from  large  cities, 
each  Ir  the  same  kind  of  envelope, 
many  o  >vtously  addressed  by  the  same 
hand  ar  d  the  letters  all  using  the  same 
langnag '.  Other  Members  had  a  simi- 
lar expe  ience. 


The  consumer  must  look  ahead.  As 
long  as  there  Is  white  oleomargarine  It 
will  be  a  cheap  subeUtute  for  butter.  As 
soon  as  yellow  eolored  oleomargarine  Is 
sold  without  restriction,  the  price  goes 
up.  Even  today  In  Washington  white 
oleo  is  22  cents  a  pound,  yellow  colored 
oleomargarine,  43  cents— the  difference 
in  price  21  cents — of  which  only  10  cents 
covers  the  tax.  The  Poage  bill  is  not  in 
the  Interest  of  the  housewife  for  even- 
tually it  win  mean  higher  prices  for  what 
has  been  a  cheaper  spread. 

Moreover,  it  is  unfair  competition  to 
permit  the  sale  of  a  substitute  which 
looks  like  butter.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
dairy  industry.  This  struggle  on  colored 
yellow  oleomargarine  Is  part  of  the 
struggle  between  big  business,  the  oleo- 
margarine manufacturers,  and  small 
business,  the  dairy  farmers.  Oleomar- 
garine is  a  mass -production  product, 
made  as  I  have  said  by  28  companies  in 
the  United  States  and  really  controlled 
by  5  large  companies.  Butter  comes 
from  2.500,000  family  farms  and  40.000 
small  dairy  plants.  We  cannot  afford 
to  hurt  the  dairy  farm.  If  we  do.  we  hurt 
the  city  merchants.  Where  the  dairy 
farms  are  doing  well,  the  farm  families 
buy  in  the  city  stores. 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  make  practically 
no  butter  in  eastern  Connecticut.  We 
sell  fluid  milk.  But  butter  is  the  balance 
wheel  of  the  dairy  industry  and  has  a 
determining  influence  on  all  other  dairy 
products. 

Dairy  products  compose  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  the  food  we  consume  in 
this  country.  Some  40  percent  of  our 
beef  comes  from  dairy  herds.  If  we  per- 
mit oleo  to  wreck  the  market  for  butter 
there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  size  of  our 
dairy  herds.  And  the  result  will  be  less, 
beef,  higher  beef  prices;  less  milk,  higher 
milk  prices.  Personally.  I  would  rather 
spend  a  few  seconds  manipulating  the 
package  of  white  oleomargarine  with  the 
little  yellow  bean  in  it  when  I  want 
colored  oleomargarine  than  take  the 
risk  of  less  beef  and  less  milk  at  higher 
prices. 

Moreover,  the  dairy  industry  means 
more  than  this  price  question.  The 
dairy  farm  is  a  great  asset  in  soil  con- 
servation, and  soil  conservation  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  continue  to  produce  the 
food  and  other  agricultural  products 
which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  standard  of  living. 

The  dairymen  are  not  opposed  to  re- 
moving the  tax  on  margarine.  They  are 
in  favor  of  the  Granger  bill  which  is  also 
supported  by  several  large  labor  organi- 
zations and  for  which  I  voted.  The 
Granger  bill  takes  off  the  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine and  prohibits  the  shipment  of 
yellow -colored  oleomargarine  in  inter- 
state commerce  leaving  it  to  each  State 
to  handle  the  question  within  its  own 
boundaries.  This  Is  exactly  the  way  we 
have  handled  so-called  filled  milk  for 
some  years  and  with  fairness  to  both  the 
consumer  and  the  dairy  industry. 

The  dairymen  have  not  treated  the 
oleomargarine  industry  badly.  Oleo- 
margarine manufacturers  have  been  per- 
mitted to  imitate  the  taste  of  butter  by 
adding  diacetyl  and  to  fortify  oleomar- 
garine with  vitamin  A  so  that  it  approxi- 
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mates  the  nutritional  value  of  butter. 
They  have  been  allowed  to  imitate  the 
texture  of  butter  by  adding  skim  milk 
and  there  has  been  no  objection  brought 
against  their  praetloe  of  illustratinf 
their  adverdaementi  with  pictures  of 
pa.nture8  and  bams  which  obviously  sug- 
gest butter.  The  one  thing  which  the 
dairymen  protest  is  taking  what  Is  really 
their  trademark,  the  yellow  color,  which 
although  it  varies  In.  Intensity  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  is  always  the  most 
obvious  characteristic  of  butter. 

Even  on  this  point  our  Connecticut 
dairymen  were  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  free  sale  of  oleomargaine  colored 
yellow  provided  the  lighter  end  of  the 
yellow  color  scale  was  reserved  for  but- 
ter and  oleomargarine  limited  to  the 
darker  range  of  yellows.  This  would 
have  keen  a  good  solution.  The  con- 
sumer would  have  had  tax-free,  yellow 
colored  oleomargarine  and  would  have 
had  at  the  same  time  protection  against 
false  substitution  of  oleomargarine  for 
butter,  and  the  dairy  industry  would  like- 
wise have  been  protected  ^rom  fraudulent 
substitution.  There  was  no  opportunity 
to  vote  for  or  against  this  propose  1  as  the 
bills  were  reported. 

Lever  Bros,  recognize  the  sales  value 
in  color.  Sometime  ago  they  brought 
suit  and  got  a  court  decision  that  they, 
as  makers  of  Lifebuoy  soap,  alone  could 
make  a  cake  of  health  soap  colored  red. 
"Yellow"  taxicabs  have  the  sole  right  to 
paint  their  cabs  yellow.  No  yellow  color- 
ing is  permitted  in  bakery  products  to 
suggest  that  eggs  are  used  in  the  baking 
when  in  fact  they  have  not  been. 

The  Poage  bill  contains  clauses  that 
are  supposed  to  protect  the  consumer. 
All  packages  of  oleomargarine  must  be 
so  labeled  and  when  served  in  public 
eating  places  each  serving  must  be  la- 
beled or  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle 
and  further,  a  sign  must  be  displayed  or 
a  notice  printed  on  the  menu,  stating 
that  oleomargarine  is  served.  But  the 
bill  provides  no  penalty  for  failure  to 
obey  these  regulations,  and  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  informed 
the  committee  that  it  would  cost  $5,000,- 
000  a  year  for  an  Inspector  to  visit  each 
eating  place  once  in  12  months.  The 
regulations  would  probably  work  for 
packaged  oleomargarine  sold  in  retail 
stores,  but  the  so-called  protection  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  dairy  farmer  would 
mean  little  so  far  as  the  serving  in  public 
eating  places  is  concerned. 

Also  as  a  practical  matter  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  bill  contains  a  clause 
that  "The  act  should  not  abrogate  or 
nullify  any  statute  of  any  State  now  In 
effect  or  hereinafter  enacted."  I  note 
that  none  of  the  Members  in  favor  of 
the  Poage  bill  rose  to  amend  this  section. 
It  makes  the  legislation  do  nothing  more 
than  remove  the  tax  In  Connecticut  and 
in  17  other  States  which  forbid  the  sale 
of  yellow  colored  oleomargarine.  It  does 
not  give  the  housewife  in  these  States 
yellow  colored  oleomargarine  and  It  does 
Injure  the  daury  industry  throughout  the 
coimtry.  The  Granger  bill  should  have 
been  passed  in  fairness  to  both  con- 
sumers and  dairy  farmers. 


The  Honorable  W.  Stuart  Sjrmiaftoa,  Air 
Force  Secretary,  Praised  for  Bustacss- 
Uke  Methods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  ar.ASAM* 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEfl 

Friday.  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came 
upon  an  editorial,  under  date  of  April  8, 
1949,  written  by  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Chandler, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Mobile  Reg- 
ister, one  of  the  leading,  oldest,  and  most 
widely  read  newspapers  published 
throughout  the  South.  The  editorial 
was  occasioned  by  the  visit  to  Alabama 
on  April  6  of  the  Honorable  W.  Stuart 
Symington.  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  best  beloved  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  respecte'^  oflBcials  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  editorial  requires  no  explanation. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  point  out  to 
this  House  the  sensitivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  the  newspaper  editors 
everywhere,  even  though  they  are  far 
removed  from  Federal  activities  in  the 
Nation  s  Capital.  There  is  little  that  oc- 
curs here  in  Washington  of  which  they 
are  not  fully  apprised. 

I  know  that  every  Member  is  proud 
of  the  work  that  Stuart  Symington  is 
doing  In  building  a  vital,  powerful  United 
States  Air  Force — ahd  doing  it  under 
some  business  principles  with  economy, 
efficiency,  and  due  regard  for  every  tax- 
payers' dollar  entrusted  to  his  spending. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  resui 
this  short,  concise,  and  pleasing  edito- 
rial of  that  great  public  official.  I  am  ask- 
ing that  unanimous  consent  be  accorded 
me  by  this  House  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  insert  same  in  the  Conghessioiial 
Record. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Ant    FORCE    SECHKTABT     VISITlMG     8TATH     PEAISEO 
FOR    BUSINESSLIKS    MZTHODS 

On  Alabama's  guest  list  Wednesday  is  one 
of  the  top  figures  in  the  National  MUltary 
Establishment — W.  Stuart  Symington,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  who  \s  scheduled  to 
deliver  an  addrew  In  Montgomery. 

Secretary  Symington's  visit  to  Alabama  Is 
a  reminder  of  the  praise  he  recently  received 
from  Etepresentative  Fhamk  W.  Botkin,  of 
the  First  Congressional  District,  for  busi- 
nesslike administration  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Congressman  Boykin's  comments  appeared 
in  the  CoifGHBSsiowAL  Record  and  grew  out 
of  the  study  he  made  of  Mr.  Symington's 
first  annuai  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

He  spoke  of  Secretary  Symington  as  "one 
of  America's  young,  outstanding  business- 
men and  executlvea  •  •  •  a  man  of 
great  admlnlatrative  abUltlea — a  creative 
buUder  of  busineaa — one  whom  the  Nation 
Is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  heading  the  great 
Department  of  our  Air  Force." 

Concerning  Mr.  Symington's  "clear,  con- 
cise, factual  report,"  Mr.  Botkuc  said  It  was 
"Just  luch  a  statement  as  one  would  ex- 
pect a  modem  businees  executive  In  private 
industry  to  make  to  the  stockholders  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  his  concern." 


at  War  tor  Atr  stnas : 
of  the  new 

1B47. 
Mid  that  In  thU  new 
pvltlon,  Mr.  SymlnffMa 
seratcb  to  ereau  *  *  *  a 
scrsamlined  businees  adasliilstraMaa  within 
tbe  structure  of  the  Peesral  OowenuBant  ' 

■tateney  and  economy  were  made  admin* 
tctnrttve,  watchworda  d  the  Air  Force,  said 
Mr.  BoTKiN,  citing  aa  an  example  that  "aU 
air  Vane  procurement  has  been  streamlined 
and  proesduns  instituted  to  pUoe  the  buy- 
ing process  on  a  modem  bUilasBS  basis." 

In  extending  Secretary  SymlBfton  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  Alabama,  we  suggest  that  a 
good  many  other  Government  operations 
could  use  more  businesslike  practices  such 
as  Mr.  BoTKiif  observes  in  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 


InTesfanent  Guaranty  in  Earopeaa 
Recovery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  COWWSCTlC'UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Hon, 
Norman  M.  Littell  from  the  Washington 
Po!5t  of  April  8.  1949: 

IKV£STM£irr   GUAaANTT    IW    EUBOPEAM    IXCOVIST 

(By  Norman  M.  Littell.  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General) 

Toxir  editorial  of  March  26  attacking  the 
House  Foreign  Affaire  Committee's  amend- 
ments to  the  guaranty  claxise  of  the  BCA 
Act  commences  with  a  misrepresentation  of 
fact  in  Its  very  title — "Riskless  Enterprise." 
Aa  a  description  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, this  irresponsible  caption  has  no  basis 
In  fact,  and  grossly  misleads  your  readers. 

What  are  the  dread  amendments  propoeedT 

The  original  guaranty  clause  provided  for 
a  guaranty  of  convertibility  (1.  e..  from  for- 
eign currencies  back  into  doUars)  for  tbe 
principal  aoacHint  of  private  investments 
made  in  MSniMitt  plan  countries  with  the 
approval  of  tbe  Administrator. 

The  propoeed  changes  would:  (1)  extend 
the  guaranty  in  amotmt  tc  include  interest 
or  profits  to  the  extent  foimd  reasonable  by 
the  Administrator;  (2)  extend  the  guaranty 
in  scope  to  Include  certain  political  risks 
lying  on  the  level  of  American  foreign  policy 
rather  tlian  on  the  private  risk  level,  e.  g., 
losses  caused  by  seizure,  confiscation,  revolu- 
tion, war  or  other  governmental  regulations 
or  decrees  which  in  the  Administrator's 
opinion  pievent  the  further  use  of  the  In- 
vestment for  the  Intended  purpose:  and  (3) 
reinstate  S272,000,000  of  the  original  S900.- 
000.000  guaranty  appropriation  so  It  must  be 
used  for  guaranties  Instiad  of  being  con- 
sumed in  direct  loans  to  foreign  govemmentt 
as  the  original  funds  were,  contrary  to  tba 
intent  and  instruction  of  Congreas. 

Tour  alarm  ever  these  things  could  stem 
tTom  a  faUure  to  consider  the  underlying 
premises  which  led  to  the  Foreign  Affaire 
Committee  proposals.  In  19*7  this  Nation 
committed  itself  to  a  vast  procram  at  re* 
construction  and  rehabilitatian  in  westers 
Europe  to  help  oiur  friends  stand  with  us  for 
a  tree  way  of  Ule.  We  have  backed  that  com- 
mitment with  bUlions  of  dollars. 
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mdcr  which  tb«  United 
rich  vud  •tronf .  au^nitartts 
at  ttvlBC  iHrtTWl  on  Um  production  ot  goodi. 
TnOt.  agrteolturv.  «im1  tnduatry  AourMi 
whan  CKpluU.  raw  nuUartel*.  aanpowtr.  and 
prodocdon  knov-bow  »•  ]<AiMd  and  b«ld 
HifHtMi  t>y  food  buslncas  iiMWfwnent. 
Matad.  that  Is  tn*  enterprise.  The 
~  ~  Mfe  and  white  tcrau  of  con- 
r.  !•  the  total  r««liaMBtattin 
and     tabor     by     OunniMit 


So  when  Coofreae  act  up  thia  vast  profran 
tt  raeoBstrwettoa.  it  oould  appropriate 
■KMMy  and  aet  up  a  bureaucracy  to  dole  It 
ant  <the  lAC)  and  to  recelre  It  (tbe  OCSO 
or  It  eooM  aniut  priTate 
Amertaan  tntfaatrtal  know-bow  and 

In  the  esMffencf .  Cunfiaai  uaed  tbe  torm- 
er  method  aa  a  i:'««f— ««  denominator  of  ad- 
mtnlacrattan.  authamtng  •S.000.000.000  In 
dtract  granta  and  •ijMS.coo  000  in  loans,  bm 
It  alao  laid  fooadatlana  lor  the  latter  course 
In  authutlito^  niaianilas  up  to  000.000.000 
for  -nhe  encouracamant  •  •  •  of  prtrate 
enterprise  to  contrttNrte  through  its  InltlatlTe 
and  capital  in  the  rcoonatructlon  and  de- 
it  of  Burc^>e."  We  set  up  bureauc- 
i  hoth  aMaa  of  the  AtlanUc — and  they 
ly  aAclent  before  the  real 
1 9i  nrrw**"t  *o  much  mcmey  ao  fast. 
Only  the  guaranty  procram  was  a  «aanp>ete 
failure  fc*  reaaona  reTlewfd  by  the  Fareign 
Affairs  Committee  ctf  the  House.  The  guar- 
wcrcnt  adequate  In  amount  or  in 
And  00  percent  of  the  »300.000.000 
allocated  by  BCA  for  loans  Instead  of 
guaranties  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
graas.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Bavin,  apeaking 
In  Parliament,  we  Amsrleans  proTad  otir- 
sdvas  u>  be  great  free  enterprisers  at  home 
and  ^reat  state  planners  abroad. 

When  the  BCA  oOelali  came  around  to  tell 
riaigrBM  what  they  wanted  for  next  year, 
thair  propcsal.  as  adopted  In  good  faith  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  IMntlons  Committee. 
looked  as  If  the  gSOO.OOO.MO  was  to  be  rees- 
tabtlahed  for  guaranties,  but  actually  It 
BMiri  Any  fxirtber  guaranties  were  to 
«•■•  out  of  grant  funds. 

If  adopted,  this  wUl  be  absolutely  fatal. 
Mo  participating  country  wUl  ever  approve  a 
■Insia  guaranty  If  it  constitutes  a  deduction 
from  granted  funds.  If  there  U  any  trap  in 
the  picture,  this  is  It.  for  without  the  Senate 
fuUy  realized  it.  the  guar- 
la  daltty  aaaed  out  of  the  act 
and  complete  bureaucratic  control  mam- 
talned  over  every  penny  of  ECA  money. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  the 
House  not  only  exposed  these  facts  but  re- 
wrote the  guaranty  clause  to  reinstate  and 
It  the  original  Intent  of  Congress  to 
pvlvata  antarprlae  and  risk  capital  to 
part  of  tha  load  of  laaaMtiuction. 
Vhder  either  system  we  are  apan^lng  the 
aame  .\m->rlcan  dollars,  but  in  on-'  case  It  Is 
tax  money,  and  m  the  other  it  Is  stock- 
lioldera'  money  spent  uxuler  bxislneas  man- 
aigement. 

We  are  only  talking  about  9300.000,000 
firV-*'  wUl  very  probably  Invite  Into  opara- 
partnershlp  capital  of  about  equal  pro- 
I)  for  prteataly  managed  proj- 
tff  the  administrator  and  the 
pavtle^^tlng  country  as  furthering  the  par> 
peaas  <a  the  Marahall  pUn. 

Toitr  adttartal  does  not  state  this  matarlal 
hut  aaya.  "^t  u  idle  for  advocates  of 
to  pretend  that  it  woold  not  put 
on  the  Ooeamntent. 
guaranty  had  been  In 
affect  dtiring  the  twenties,  when  Amerlean 
private  Invastova  lost  hundreds  of  millions  In 
m.  cr  during  the  thirties  In  cen- 
gurops.  WoaMn*t  our  Government  have 
%0  foot  the  hUl  for  a  large  part  of  tJ 
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sui^fldallty    of    that    statement    La 

We  were  not  engaged   In  a 

to  preserve  a  free  way  of  lite 

We  are  now.     A  Marshall 

Atlantic  Pact  was  undreamed  of 

we  have  spent  or  committed  on 

,  more  than  we  dropped  In  South 

stockholders'  money  without  ever 

,o  see  It  again— all  a  part  of  the 

risk. 

we  are  now  dlscvtsslng  is  g3C0.- 
the  rtsfci  embraced  In  the  pro- 
amendments  are   not  ordi- 
iiess' risks,   but   are   extraordinary 
which  no  investor  would  en- 
a    similar    undertaking    in    the 
Such  risks  are  properly  the 
governments    and    not    private 
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a  part  and  parcel  of  otir  foreign 
for  every  penny  of  the  bll- 
on  the  Marshall  plan  may  be- 
tdtal   loss  for  one  or   more  of  the 
in  these  amendments,  with 
i  Istlnction:  The  loss  of  our  Invest - 
the  Marshall  plan  wlU  be  total 
If  the  plan  falls  la  any  par- 
country,  but  under  a  guaranty  the 
would  not  sxistain  a  total  less 
takes  over  currencies,  credits,  and 
guaranteed  Investor,  from  which 
can    surely    be   salvaged    to   the 
through  diplomatic  negotiations 
to  the  International  Court, 
ecfttorlal  misses  the  purpose  of  gtiar- 
A  aierican  Industrial  production  won 
Even   Joe    Stalin    recognized    this 
toasts  at  Tehran  to  American 
capacity.     It  could  help  win  the 
too.  and  (If  extended  under  Presi- 
s  point  rV)  raise  living  stand- 
ofer  the  world,  for  what  Europe  and 
backward   areas   of   the   world 
.  goods,  and  more  goods. 
we  need  Is  goods  flowing  in  a 
rorld.     No  Atlantic  Pact  can  pro- 
or  create  employment  at  reason- 
in  order  to  replace  despair  with 
and  means  of  a  free  way  of  life, 
techniques  and  know-how  of 
abroad  could  do  so. 
this  unique  American  contribu- 
cfcntemporary  civilization,  the  gen- 
iqdustrial  production,  has  remained 

at  home. 
:idject   is   to   release   our   productive 
lot  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation 
greater    service,    participation,    and 
(  rosperity  in  Industrial  enterprise. 
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Save  t  le  Veterans'  Hospital  Program 


EJlTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KtN.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


or  PENNSTI-VAJilA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8.  1949 


Pennsylvania  now  has  four  veterans' 
hospitals  with  a  total  of  only  4.608  beds 
and  laR.s  much  behind  her  sister  States  of 
New  York.  Massachu.setts.  Ohio,  and 
Illinois  in  adequate  veterans'  hospital 
facilities.  Under  the  program  originally 
planned  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Pennsylvania  was  to  have  had  4.525  new 
beds.  Under  the  slash  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  one  Pennsylvania  hospital 
is  being  completely  eliminated  and  the 
total  number  of  beds  in  Pennsylvania  is 
to  be  cut  by  1.400.  This  represents  an 
indefensible  cut  in  the  hospital  facilities 
necessary  to  the  proper  care  of  Pennsyl- 
vania veterans. 

Specifically,  the  cuts  in  Penmylvania 
are  the  elimination  of  200  general  medi- 
cal beds  in  a  proposed  new  hospital  at 
Harrisburg.  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
posed medical  hospital  at  Pittsburgh 
from  1.200  beds  to  750  beds,  the  reduction 
of  the  proposed  neuropsychiatric  hos- 
pital at  Pittsburgh  from  1.250  beds  to 
1.000  beds,  and  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
posed medical  hospital  at  Philadelphia 
from  1,000  beds  to  500  beds. 

The  Veterans*  Administration,  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1949.  announced  a  reduction  in 
the  hospital  construction  program  as 
follows: 


P(7LTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 

ordered  a  cut -back  of  16,000 

beds  in  the  hospital-con^truc- 

of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 

Oeneral  Gray,  the  Veterans' 

is     necessarily     talcing 

carry  out  a  reduction  of  veter- 

hosbital  beds  as  a  result  of  the  arbi- 

slish  of  the  President.     I  am  here 

protest  this  slash  and  ask  for 

reii^tatement  of  the  full  program. 

of  ttii:$  slash  some  hospitals  will 

be    redesigned    and     others 

abandoned  entirely. 


LricatHKi 

Type 

Num- 
hrrof 
beds 

Redue 
tioo 

.Mtoona 

Frip 

0«iwral  medicaL 
_    do 

am 
aa 
snn 
-se 

1,000 

47.5 

Nao«> 
None 

FhiUiddphia  - 

„  ..do 

SOO 

Pitfsburph 

Po _.. 

Wilkes- Barre 

do 

Neuropsychi- 

ntric. 
GetMTil  medical. 
do 

» 

None 
200 

Total 

3.125 

1,«0 

'  None  (canfeW). 

The  original  plans  called  for  the  con- 
struction of  7  new  hospitals  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  a  total  bed  capacity  of 
4,525.  located  as  follows: 


Location 


Type 


N  tun  her 


AltiXHia 

Erie 

Phibdolphia 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Wilkes- Barre 

Uarriabarf 


Total. 


General  medksL.. 

do 

do .— 

do 

Neuropsydiiatric. 
General  medital.. 
do 


aou 

JOO 
1,000 

uaoi> 

1.2S0 
475 
20U 


4,S25 


Facilities  for  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases in  Pennsylvania  are  so  over- 
crowded that  veterans  are  being  con- 
fined in  our  jails  until  hospital  quarters 
can  be  found  for  them.  In  the  veterans' 
hospital  at  Aspinwall  the  facilities  for 
mental  patients  are  not  adequate,  and 
this  places  an  unwarranted  burden  on 
the  Veterans'  Administration  staff,  which 
is  sincerely  trying  to  do  a  good  job  of 
veterans'  care. 

There  are  no  veterans'  facilities  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  treatment  of  cancer 
and  virtually  none  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  cases.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience with  tuberculosis  cases  among 
veterans*  cases  in  my  district.  I  know 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them 
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admitted  to  a  Veterans'  Administratloa 
facility  anywhere. 

According  to  American  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  officials,  ap- 
proximately 3,000  Pennsylvania  veterans 
are  seeking  in  vain  to  obtain  admission 
to  a  veteraiu'  hospital  for  necessary 
treatment. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  the  full  hos- 
pital-construction iM-ogram  for  veterans 
be  restored  as  conditions  will  l>ecome 
more  acute  in  the  months  and  years  to 
come.  We  veterans  of  World  War  II 
must  see  that  our  older  veterans  are  not 
forgotten  in  time  of  need.  This  Nation 
should  be  forever  grateful  for  the  service 
which  they  rendered  for  its  protecticm 
in  time  of  war. 

I  urge  that  the  full  program  of  16  000 
beds  be  restored  and  that  President  Tru- 
man's cut-back  of  1.400  hospital  beds  tn 
the  Pennsylvania  program  be  immedi- 
ately set  aside,  since  the  slash  ordered 
by  the  President  represents  an  arbitrary 
action  based  upon  false  economy. 


Article  by  George  Sckolsky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

Of   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPHKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  Apnl  8.  1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  George  Sokolsky  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times- Herald  of  April  7: 

THXSa   DATS 

(By  George  Sckolslcy) 

It  Is  difficult  to  reall»  the  extent  of  the 
American  empire.  Only  a  decade  ago,  moat 
Americans,  Including  the  Internationalists. 
rwgftted  this  as  a  non-  or  even  an  antl- 
teperlallst  country. 

The  war  placed  upon  cur  shoulders  not 
only  the  burdens  of  debt  and  taxation  but 
even  the  weightier  burden  of  supporting 
and  holding  an  tncresslng  number  of  areas 
and  functions. 

Empire  is  an  expensive  operation  as  the 
British  well  know.  For  instance,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  India,  en  balance,  was  a  profit 
or  loss. 

The  Hoover  repeat  on  the  subject  lists  ob- 
ligations as  follows: 

•'Occupied  areas — Germany.  Austria.  Japan, 
and  Korea.  European  recovery  program. 
Special  mtaaloiw— Greece  and  Turkey.  Tnmt 
tiiiliiiilii  rarnllaw.  Mfihans,  and  Mmrt- 
anas.  Non-srif-ffOWmlBg  terrttortes— Guaa 
and  Samoa. 

"Self-governing  Territories — Alaska.  Ha- 
waii. Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"OflJce  of  Foreign  Liquidation.  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission.  Philippine 
War  r>«Tnftgf  miamtif*""  Philippine  Allan 
Property    Admlnlrtffftf*'" 

To  these  mijcht  weU  have  been  added  China. 
were  It  not  that  Soviet  Euaala  defeated  us 
In  that  country.  Also,  we  might  consider 
tB  dite  connection  our  responsibllltlcs  and 
oMIgattans  xmder  the  North  Atlantic  treaty. 
tlL  Tfcitfd  StatH  IwlTiff  the  only  nation  tn 
the  groap  tta*  eaa  do  anything  very  tm- 
portant  about  it. 

In  a  word,  our  empire  Is  one  not  of  bene- 
fits but  of  ubligatlons.  not  of  advantages  but 
of  costs. 


Hie  administrative  pattern  of  our  country 
makes  Uttle  or  no  provlstcm  for  empire  man- 
agement. Thus,  activities  concerning  these 
areas  and  proUems  faU  upon  sevena  depart- 
menu  and  numexooa  a^ncies 

There  Is  no  coavMBBtton  of  plan  or  Im- 
plementation. The  Army  goes  one  way:  the 
Navy  another;  Interior  in  all  directions  and 
the  Independent  t^r-^'^  whoever  they  can. 
We  repeat  In  otir  empire  the  confusions  of 
domestic  administration. 

The  ifoover  report  pr(^x»es  that  an  "ad- 
ministration of  overaeas  aff&ln"  be  estab- 
Uahad  mhich  woold  ba  diacged  with  all  the 
tunetksia  of  the  r  t"'*-'^-""  '■'  of  empire. 
This  administration  would  cooperate  with 
the  State  « 'department  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  would  report  directly  to  the 
President. 

It  wcu^d  seem  even  more  advantageous  to 
add  a  cabinet  offlcer.  tbe  aecretary  of  over- 
amm  aliairs.  and  to  create  a  career  force. 
perhapa  Uka  tlie  British  eoI<mlal  oiBce.  to 
take  care  of  these  matters. 

For  should  we  go  to  war  agam.  and  not 
be  defeated,  we  may  find  even  more  areas 
and  functions  on  our  hands.  Perhaps  the 
Hoover  Commlarion  aaaumes  that  our  empire 
win  be  temporary,  but  I  doubt  that  stich  good 
fortune  will  be  ours. 

It  la  doubtful  whether  any  American  gazes 
upon  our  added  reapcnslbllitlaa  wttt  any  aa^ 
IslacUon.  In  the  first  place,  thla  bnalneBB 
cocta  tremendously,  between  $6,000,000,000 
and  $7^)00,000.000  annually,  including  KCA 
and  military  occupation. 
Secondly,  it  does  not  seem  likely,  at  this 
writing,  that  we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  either 
the  occupied  areas  or  the  programs  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  We  may  get  rid  of  the  latter 
obll-  .tlons  as  we  did  in  China,  by  Russian 
conquest,  but  that  would  mean  war,  for 
whUe  we  lost  China  willfully  through  errors 
of  JudgBiant  and  policy,  we  are  not  com- 
inittlB(  atMIar  emn^  In  Germany,  Japan,  or 
Korea. 

In  fact,  the  Berlla  airlift,  aa  a  policy, 
strengthened  our  position  and  therefore  our 
obligations  1     Germany  and  Austria. 

The  union  of  Europe,  which  Winston 
Churchill  Is  so  avidly  advocating  but  con- 
cerning which  he  was  silent  when  regional 
blocs  were  proposed  by  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Hugh  Gibson  in  their  book,  the  Problema  at 
L.stlng  Peace,  can  only  involve  a  further 
obligation  on  our  part. 

For  such  an  enterprise  requires  under- 
writing by  a  power  capable  of  preventing 
outside  interference  while  the  union  is  In 
formation. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  Great  Britain 
did  not  accept  the  finality  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  until  the  War  of  1812  and  that 
France  sent  citizen  Genet  to  this  coimtry 
mtich  as  Soviet  Rxusla  maintains  a  fifth 
column  in  every  state  in  western  Europe 
today. 

It  all  amounta  to  this  then:  as  long  as 
enxpire  haa  bean  thrust  upon  us.  we  migbt 
as  weU  organtte  to  manage  our  aflalrs  com- 
petently, aa  the  Hoover  Oommisalon  propoaea. 


Veterans'  Pensioa  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxntois 
W  TH2  HOUSE  OP  RKPEESENTATIVZS 

Friday.  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoBD,  I  desire  to  introduce  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  department 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  De- 


partment of  Illinois,  on  March  38.  1&49. 
On  March  24,  IMS,  I  Introduced  into  the 
Recokb  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
Broadview  Post  of  the  American  Legion, 
which  expressed  his  views  as  an  indi- 
vidual concerning  the  pending  veterans' 
•pension  legislation.  Inasmuch  as  I  have 
been  Informed  that  this  viewpoint  did 
not  represent  the  ofQcial  viewpoint  of  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois, 
■ad  In  order  to  give  fair  consideration  to 
tts  viewpoint.  I  am  pi-esentlng  the  letter 
of  Mr.  William  G.   Burns,  department 

ider  of  the  American  Legion,  De- 

it  of  Illinois: 


I 


Trs  AMBncait  Lacioi*. 
DspsaTMXMT  or  Iixntoa. 
CftiBf  a.  lU..  Mmrck  28.  1949. 
Hon.  SmwcT  R.  TaxBi. 
ifetnber  o/  Coiifrcss. 

tioiue  Offlce  Building, 

Washtngto*.  D.  C. 
Ckui  ComarcaMAM   Tans:    My   attention 
has  been  called  to  the  faek  Om*  yew  had 

letter  and  in  the  cnlumn  of  tbe  Voice  of 
the  People  in  tha  Daily  News  which  you 
evidently  gave  uoiiahtgrahle  eoosldcratloD  to 
when  the  pension  was  betore  the  Congran. 
I  believe  you  owe  it  to  the  American  Legiai, 
department  of  niinols.  to  have  Inserted  tn 
the  RacoRD  my  telegram  to  you  Indicating 
the  position  of  the  department  of  nilnola, 
the  .American  Legion. 

TTie  views  expressed  by  otir  comrade  fmm 
Broadview  were  his  own  views  and  not  the 
views  of  Broadview  Post,  fifth  district,  first 
division,  department  of  minols.  or  tbe  na- 
tional organisation.  One  can  always  single 
oat  aomecne  who  differs.  In  a  deuMMiiaUo 
organlBation  such  as  ours,  on  moat  laaaaa, 
as  we  are  a  crooa  aectkm  at  America,  but  we 
believe  democrattc  praeaaa  durald  follow  be- 
cause of  the  way  we  operate  in  Illinois.  Tha 
234  delegates,  by  which  this  poet  was  repre- 
aentcd.  as  weU  as  ewj  post  In  the  depart- 
ment, was  iiiiaiiliBiwlj  £ar  the  penainn  at 


When  I  write  or  wire  you  with  the  view- 
pc^nt  ol  the  American  Legion,  I  do  not  ex- 
prcaa  a  personal  opinion  but  I  speak  with 
Vie  authcTity  ci  the  236.181  members  that 
have  determined  the  course  of  action. 

We  regret  that  yo«  hav*  selected  thla  attta- 
ment  for  Insertion  beeauae  I  can  f umlali  yon 
thousands  of  letters  tram  posts.  Individuals, 
etc..  f^<'r*"g  the  poaltion  of  ttoe  Legion  in 

I  am  anxious  to  Inform  the  posts  in  your 
district  of  your  opportunity  now  to  consider 
H.  R.  3821  which  carrlaa  provlalooa  that  ap- 
parently you  support. 

The  American  Lectan  atood  solidly  for  no 
amendments  becauae  we  wanted  you  to  know 
that  that  was  the  strategy  of  the  opponents 
of  the  veterans  and  It  has  been  their  stratefy 
over  the  years. 

Aa  department  1 1  iiBBianrtrr  of  Illinois  I  a* 
that  you  set  the  reeord  straight  by  the  in- 
sertion of  my  statement  to  you  of  our  post" 
tlon  on  the  pension  legislation  which  was 
given  to  you  before  your  vote  waa  cast. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  In  the  op- 
portunity that  will  be  afforded  to  you  to  in- 
dicate definitely  ycur  poaltion  that  you  will 
support  it  and  our  aU-oat  American  Legion 
stand  for  enactment  at  H  R.  3831.  Of 
course,  it  doesn't  meet  the  desires  In  their  m»- 
tirety  in  this  department,  but  it  will  indi- 
cate to  the  veterana  that  tbe  eighty-first  ses- 
sion of  the  Congreaa  is  to  preserve  the  at- 
titude of  faithful  Cbngreeamen  that  have 
granted  land  granta  and  peruikma  from  the 
Revolutionary  days  through  six  wars  ending 
with  the  Spanish  veterans  of  1806. 
Tours  verv  truly. 

Wm.  G   EuEwa, 
Department  Commander. 


\ 
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Text  •!  dM  Nwtii  Adaotic  Trtaly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 


TS  THS  HOCSE  OP  IBnUBILWT ATI v  Its 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  since 
H  «ai  be  necessary  for  Consress  to  utke 
the  North  Atlantic  treaty  into  coortder- 
aUon  in  draftinc  much  future  lecMatton 
I  ask  that  the  dociunent  be  incorporated 
bk  the  CosGussioHAL  BMcamM  at  this 


c«ch   o{ 
ln<UTid\u  I 
nlacd  b7 
UniMd 
tte«  ao 
ually  uu 
sucb 
Ute  use  < 
tain  the 

Anj 
taJcen  as 
be 

mcasurea 
curltjr 

to 


[htm.  In  exercise   of  the  right  o( 
or   coUectlve  self-defense   recog- 
Artlcle  51   of  the  Charter  of   the 
i^tkms.  wUl  assist  the  Party  or  Par- 
stfacAad  by  taking  forthwith.  Indlvld- 
in  concert  with  the  other  Parties, 
action  as  it  deems  necessary.  Including 
armed  force,  to  restore  and  maln- 
iccurity  of  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
armed  attacii  and  all  measures 
a  rcstilt  thereof  shall  Immediately 
to  the  Security  Council.     Such 
shall  be  terminated  when  the  Se- 
has  taken  the  measures  nec- 
rcBtore  and  maintain  International 
aott  sccxirlty. 


txcix 


repor  ed 


O  uncil 


th' 


The  treaty  text  lists  as  signatories 
BritfOB.  CanadA.  Prance. 
ttie  Metbertands.  the  United 
and  the  United  SUtes.  Additional  na- 
tions signing  the  pact  are  Portugal,  Nor- 
way. Iceiand.  Denmark,  and  Italy. 

NOBTH    ATLAjmC  TUATT 

raaooLS 

•me  Partiea  to  this  Treaty  rcaSrm  their 
faith  in  the  pUipo— ■  and  principles  of  the 
Ctaartor  at  th*  CloJtad  Ifakttoas  and  their  desire 
to  ttf  ta  DMC*  vltt  an  VCfkm  and   all 


For 
tack  on 
to  induct 
any  of 
lea,  on 
on   the 
Europe. 
of    any 
ziorth  cf 
■els  or 
Partiea. 


purpose  of  Article  5  an  armed  at- 

(  ne  or  more  of  tiie  Parties  is  deemed 

an  armed  attack  on  the  territory  of 

Parties  in  Europe  or  North  Amer- 

Algerlan  departments  of  France. 

iccupation   forces   of   any   Party   in 

the  Islands  under  the  jurisdiction 

Party    In    the    North    Atlantic    area 

the  Tropic  of  Cancer  or  on  the  ves- 

i  Ircraft  in  this  area  of  any  of  the 


tie 

tie 


TlMf  •>«  dattnalMd  to  safe^oard  the  free- 
dom, commcn  heritage  and  clTillaatka  of 
tteir  ptoplca.  founded  ua  the  principtaa  of 
daaocney.  ladMdaal  liberty  and  the  rule 
or  law. 

Tbey  seek  to  pvoaaot*  stability  and  well- 
fe«^  ta  tfa*  Itartk  Atlantic  area. 

Thay  are  reaolvvd  to  unit*  thetr  •Sorts  for 
eoUscUTC  defense  and  for  the  preserratioD  of 


This 
be 

rights 
the 

Natlona. 
Security 
tematioaal 


inter  )reted 

ai  id 
Partes 


L 


•  to  this  North  Atlantic 

Treaty: 

Artu:le  1 

Tike  Paitlss  OBdertake.  as  set  forth  in  the 
OC  the  United  Nattens.  to  settle  any 
disputes  in  which  they  may  be 
I  by  prsrsfnl  mwsns  ta  such  a  manner 
iBtsraattoaal  psacs  and  secxaity.  and 
josUee.  are  not  siiilsngwrfrt  and  to  iiftato 
In  th***-  intematkmal  relations  frtm  tbm 
threat  or  aae  of  force  m  any  manner  Incon- 
iit  with  the  porposss  oC  the  United  Na- 


ArticU  2 
<nw  Partiss  wfU  contribute  toward  the  f txr- 
it  of  peaceful  and  friendly  in- 
by  sttviwtbsniiv  tiwlr 

*f         -    - 
flg  tlw  piluUpics  npoB  which 
f ooBtfsd.  and  hf 
tall 


partlcxilfur 
fenae 
measure 
S  and  5 


to 
ArtteU  4 

The 

to  tito  ijplHlna  ttmijfH 

tetogmy.  pelttlcai  toospsBflsBss  or 
of  any  of  tbs  Psrtiss  Is  threaten*<L 
Art%cU  S 

that  an  anasd  sMacfc 
of  Uisas  to  larapa  or 

them    all:    aa4   coass^MMly    tbsy 
Ui.ai.  u  such  aa  anmd  sttocfc  oectm. 


«at«r 
h*«a 

of  the 
the 


Tb« 


deposit 


iirticle  12 


Article  6 


Article  7 


ifreaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall  not 

as  afTecting.  in  any  way  the 

otUlgatlons  under  tt\e  Charter  of 

which  are  nMmbers  of  the  United 

or  the  primary  rwponslbillty  of  the 

Council  for  the  maintenance  of  In- 

peace  and  security. 

Article  t 

Each  ^arty  declares  that  none  of  the  Inter- 
catlonal  engagements  now  in  force  between 
it  and  a  :iy  other  of  the  Parties  or  any  third 
state  Is  n  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  i  nd  undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any 
Internal  M»al  engagement  in  conflict  with 
this  Tn  ity. 


Article  9 


The  F  krties  hereby  establish  a  council,  on 
which  e  ich  of  them  shall  be  represented,  to 
coosidei  matters  concerning  the  Implemen- 
tatico  c  I  this  Treaty.  The  council  shall  be 
■o  orgai  iaed  as  to  be  able  to  meet  promptly 
at  any  1  Lme.  The  council  shall  set  up  such 
subaldla  ry  bodies  as  may  be  necessary;  in 
It  shall  establish  immediately  a  de- 
(t>mmlttee  which  shall  recommend 
for  the  Implementation  of  Articles 


ilrf<c/e  10 


I^uxies  may,  by  xmanimous  agreement. 

other  European  state  in  a  position 

tlie  principles  cf  this  Treaty  and 

tlnit*  to  the  security  of  the  North 

area  to  accede  to  this  Tteaty.     Any 

inrltsd  flaay  l>ecome  a  party  to  the 

rf  depositing  Its  Instrtmwnt  of  ac- 

with  the  GoTemment  of  the  United 

The  Oovemment  of  the 

ttatas  of  America  will  Inform  each  of 

of  the  deposit  of  each  such  In- 

t  of  acecsston. 

ArtieU  It 

.testy  shall  tw  ratified  and  iU  pro- 

oot  by  the  Parties  ia  aceord- 

thelr   rsspeetlre   coustttutlonal 

The  instruoients  of  ratlflcatlcm 

as  BOOB  as  possil>le  with 

t  of   the   United  fltotes  of 

«IU  notify  sU  the  otkar  ilg- 

oT  aaek  drpostt.    The  Tiraaty  afeaU 

force  between  tto 

It  as  soon  as  the 

oajcrlty  of  tlie  signatories.  Including 

of  Belgium.  Canada,  Prance. 

the    KeChcriands.    the    United 

the  United  States,  have  t>een 

Aall   come   Into  effect   with 

to  other  stotss  on  the  date  of  the 

of  thetr  ratiflcatk»s. 


rati  acattons 


After  the  Treaty  has  l)een  In  force  for  ten 
years,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  Parties 
■hall,  if  any  of  them  so  requests,  consult 
together  for  the  pvirpose  of  reviewing  the 
Treaty,  having  regard  for  the  factors  then 
affecting  peace  and  security  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  Including  the  development  of 
universal  as  well  as  regional  arrangements 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
seciu-lty. 

ilrficie  13 

After  the  Treaty  has  been  In  force  for 
twenty  years,  any  Party  may  cease  to  be  a 
party  one  year  after  Its  notice  of  denuncia- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  will  inform 
the  Governments  of  the  other  Parties  of  the 
deposit  of  each  notice  of  denunciation. 
Article  14 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English  and 
French  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Duly  certi- 
fied copies  thereof  will  be  transmitted  by  that 
Government  to  the  Governments  of  the  other 
signatories. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  at  Washmgton.  the  4th  day  of  April, 
1949. 


Taft-Hartley  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

or  irrw  tors 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

The  following  resolution  is  moved  by 
Councilman  Joseph  J.  Carry: 

"Whereas  there  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
labor  bUl  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  law; 
and 

"Whereas  since  the  passage  of  this  law, 
labor  organizations  have  been  oppressed  and 
collective  bargaining  has  iJeen  made  more  dif- 
ficult to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
American  labor  movement:  and 

"Whereas  tlie  Taft-Hartley  law  creates  an 
inferior  cla»  of  citizens,  an  Inferior  category 
and  a  debased  position  politically  for  the 
men  and  women  who  toil  by  hand  or  brain 
for  their  daily  subsistence:  and 

"Whsrsas  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  in  its  en- 
tirety, is  an  insult  to  the  working  people 
of  tlie  United  SUtes.  s  brand  upon  their  in- 
tegrity and  decency,  a  tiandicap  to  all  fslr- 
mlnded  eoiptoyers:  and 

"Whersas  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  invades  the 
■WMtlllirlrsul  guaranties  of  free  apsech.  free 
pnto  and  freedom  of  ccntract:  snd 

"Whereas  the  Tsft-Bartley  Act  breathes 
■tMpidon  and  reprssslon  in  every  line  and 
In  no  Instance  aids  or  assists  the  process  of 
pssceful  collective  twrgalnlng,  and 

"Whereas  one  of  tiie  main  Usues  in  tiis 
last  Presldentuu  campaign  was  tiie  rspeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  such  isstie  was 
supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority  vote 
for  candidates  to  political  office  who  were 
on  record  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  this 
vicious  and  obnoxious  law;  and 

"Whereas  the  Eighty-first  Congress  has 
conducted  hearings  on  a  substitute  labor 
bill  known  as  the  Thomas  bill  and  such  hear- 
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Ings  have  resulted  in  needlese  repetitious 
testimony,  consequently,  delaying  action  on 
the  repeal  of  tills  law;  and 

"Whereas  thousands  of  collective-bargain- 
ing contracts,  presently  expiring  and  will  ex- 
pire In  the  very  near  future,  and  labor 
organizations  and  employers  cannot  nego- 
tiate with  any  degree  of  confidence  aa  to  the 
pro^'tslons  that  may  be  contained  In  a  new 
labor  bill,  thus  creating  an  air  of  imcertalnty 
and  endangering  harmonlotis  labor  relations 
l)etween  lalxir  and  management  which  may 
result  In  unavoidable  work  stoppages:  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  liave.  by  their  vote  last  November, 
delivered  a  mandate  to  the  new  Congress  for 
Immediate  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resclved.  That  the  Town  Council  of  the 
Town  of  Lancaster  assert  Its  disapproval  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law;  and  be  It  fxirther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Town  Council  of  the 
Town  of  Lancaster  go  on  record  for  the  Im- 
mediate and  unqualified  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  S.  Tnunan;  the  major- 
ity leaders  of  the  Hotise  and  the  Senate:  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  western  New 
York  area;  and  the  United  States  Senators 
from  New  York  State  be  so  notified  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  passage  of  ttiis  resolu- 
tion so  that  they  may  act  accordingly." 

Seconded  by  Councilman  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Donald. 

Counctlmen  Garry.  McDonald,  Rybak,  and 
Supervisor  Keysa  voted  aye,  and  Councilman 
Rozler  voted  present. 

Supervisor  Keysa  declared  the  resolution 
dtily  adopted. 


Batter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  8.  1949 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoao.  I 
submit  herewith  an  extract  from  the 
monthly  letter  of  the  Northeast  Eco- 
nomic Poimdatlon  entitled  "Butter."  It 
is  well  worth  the  reading  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress : 


It  is  doubtful  if  the  American  people  real- 
ize Just  what  they  are  doing  to  themselves 
in  the  BMatar  at  butter.  The  metropolitan 
ngmapaptn  daaui  the  butter  lobby  and 
shout  for  untaxed  margartns  as  though  they 
were  engaged  in  soms  kind  of  a  crossde. 
And  so  they  are.  man  or  Isss  nnlmowlngly — 
a  1 1  iisMils  to  tisgisils  the  ftmsrwii  diet  for 
■U  thnr.  aMy  assMed  by  a  inaiitiis  loMy 
at  the  Boaient.  grsat  potttlaa 


This  Is  no  brief  UK  . 
ptflne.  We  sea  Bd  momam^  rmmoa  tot  uz- 
iag  oottonisiti  oU.  though  the  sttempt  to 
tt  tatto  tmttatPT'  butter  is  •  frsod, 
iklA  aa^MHMn  once  sought  to  bs 
protected  But  ta  the  loog  rm.  taistloa  wlU 
not  stop  the  puhUe  troos  adalaf  aawdast 
With  its  ooraflakes.  tf  the  psople  prafsr  it. 

The  Amsrlcaa  psople  for  a  hundred 
tiave  been  able  to  take  buttsr  for  gn 
which  is  something  that  only  a  piooesr  . 
pie,  reveling  In  the  lush  resources  of  s  virgin 
continent,  could  do.  In  tlie  long  liistory  of 
clvUliatlon,  that  lias  never  before  l>een  pos- 
sible for  any  race.  Butter  has  always  been 
a  luxury,  ressrved  solely  for  the  rich  and 
fortvmate. 


Ko  one  Imows  when  that  original  desert 
nomad,  with  a  skin  bag  of  sheep's  milk  slung 
across  his  Jolting  camel's  back,  first  discov- 
ered, at  Journey's  end.  the  peculiar  con- 
glomerate which  we  call  butter.  Men  have 
known  about  It  for  at  least  4.000  years,  but 
over  practlcaUy  all  of  that  long  span  they 
have  reserved  it  for  medicinal  use,  for  a 
beauty  aid.  for  anointment  after  the  bath 
and  otlier  luxury  uses.  Only  in  the  last  cen- 
tury has  mankind  had  enough  butter  to  be 
able  to  use  It  as  a  real  food,  and  ttien  only 
in  a  few  countries,  and  very  sparingly. 

Butter  Is,  m  our  time,  the  world-wide  sym- 
bol of  earth's  highest  standard  of  living. 
Hitler,  when  he  led  the  German  people  down 
the  road  to  war,  had  to  confront  them  with 
the  grim  modem  alternative,  guns  or  butter. 
Througtjout  the  world  today,  nations  are 
most  readily  classified  in  respect  to  their 
economic  affluence  by  the  tell-tale  blessing 
or  absence  of  buttCT  on  their  tables.  Even 
the  proud  British,  one  of  the  most  trtUy 
dvlllzed  peoples  on  earth,  have  scarcely 
tasted  It  for  10  years  and  Just  about  the  first 
remark  of  every  Englishman  visiting  our 
land  is.  how  wonderful  to  have  milk  and 
butter. 

Yea,  America  has  liad  butter — so  bounti- 
fully that  it  has  graced  virtually  every  man's 
table  here  for  a  hundred  years.  Pour  gen- 
erations have  simpriy  taken  It  as  a  matter  of 
cotirae. 

We  still  have  plenty  of  milk  and  butter, 
thanks  to  the  most  elBcient  dairy  indtistry  In 
the  world.  Butter  is  still  reasonalily  cheap, 
too.  The  average  wage  earner  here  can  buy 
a  pound  of  butter  with  fewer  mlntxtes  of  his 
labor  than  he  could  20  years  ago. 

Btrt  now  a  certain  body  of  consumer  senti- 
ment seems  to  want  to  turn  the  clock  back 
permanently  toward  those  cheaper  sutJBtl- 
tutes  that  less  fortunate  peoples  have  al- 
ways had  to  use:  vegetable  oils  and  by- 
product greases.  Whipped  up  together  we 
call  It  margarine. 

There  Is  notlilng  the  matter  with  mar- 
garine. It  Is  undoubtedly  wholesome 
enough,  as  made  now,  and  will  supply  the 
human  craving  for  fat  in  spreads  and 
cookery.  But  no  masquerade  that  cotton  oU 
and  carcass  grease  can  be  put  ttirough  will 
ever  make  of  them  the  princely  food  that  is 
butter. 

Cheap  Imitation  butter,  a  byproduct  that 
can  be  produced  at  a  fourth  tlie  cost  of 
butter — in  other  words.  yeUow-colored  mar- 
garine— thrown  into  open  competition  with 
butter,  can  have  but  one  effect  on  the  dairy 
industxy  and  that  U  to  hurt  it.  To  be  sure, 
our  dairy  industry  will  not  perish  because  cf 
this  competition  but  it  will  graduaUy  dwm- 
dle  to  a  smaUer  output.  Insofar  as  mar- 
garine displaces  it.  butter  will  gradually  be- 
come scarcer.  Fewer  and  fewer  children  in 
average  families  will  know  the  taste  of  it. 
More  and  more,  butter  will  become  a  luxury 
for  the  well-to-do.  In  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions we  shaU.  perhaps,  bs  largely  a  Matlon 
of  oU  eaters,  like  our  poorer  cousins  hi  the 
Old  World.  Perhaps  our  patriotic  slogan. 
when  we  tighten  belts  for  the  neat  war,  wlU 
bs  "guns  or  margarine.'' 

The  polltifal  flgbt  for  fmtfstlnn  batter,  so 
far  as  it  Is  saaaaastal.  wlU  move  us  one  tang 
tam  Mnmnd  that  historic  cycto 
MO  bstnight  tbs  Orient  snd  pert  of 
down  to  the  drab  loval  at  a  subsiscence  diet. 
Wat  a  century  we  hase  sajoysd  the  abun- 
Aoice  ttom  a  hiipily  developed  animal  sgrl- 
eulture.  the  richest  fruiu  of  thu  most 
blessed  of  all  lands.  We  have  lived  on  the 
(at  of  the  land,  and  butter  typlAes  it.  But- 
ter is  part  of  that  food  bounty  wtiich  in- 
elades  meat,  mUk.  •■■.  cheese,  and  other 
ttvsstock  produett  tbs  rich.  protccUve 
foods  thst  liave  Itftad  the  American  diet 
up  out  of  that  age-old  oersal  and  turnip 
level  of  the  OW  World.  These  producU  of 
animal  agriculture  are  the  backtMne  of  the 


American  dinner  table,  the  things  that  dis- 
tinguish It. 

The  descent  budk  toward  the  cereal  and 
vegetable  diet,  the  loss  of  those  rich  animal 
foods  (and  once  reduced,  the  animal  In- 
dustry is  permanently  reduced ) ,  is  a  process 
that  most  nations  In  this  day  and  age  would 
resist  to  the  last  ditch.  Par  older  peopies 
than  we  would  give  much  to  have  great  live- 
stock Industries  such  as  we  liave.  especially 
the  dairy.  Those  who  have  been  mostly 
without  meats,  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  are 
the  people  who  really  prtse  them.  Ask  the 
British  or  German  people  what  they  would 
pay  to  have  butter  and  eggs  once  more. 

But  some  American  consumers,  who  over 
long  years  h^ve  been  surfeited  to  the  point 
of  unappreciatlveneas.  seem  to  regard  our 
Incomparable  butter  Industry  as  a  sort  of 
dog  in  the  manger.  Some  at  them  seem  to 
have  set  up  dyed  cotton  or  liean  oil  as  a 
kind  of  fettsh.  a  cause  to  champion,  a  symbol 
of  thwarted  privilege. 

Well,  assume  tliat  tlielr  cauae  will  triumph: 
thi.*.  before  the  year  is  out  tliese  good  foiks 
will  be  able  to  spread  thetr  bread  and  shorten 
thslr  cake  with  untaxed,  ersatz  butter.  As- 
sume that  the  deed  is  done.  Then  what? 
Why.  then  future  generations  will,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  record  that  In  the  year  1949  the 
American  people  took  steps  to  rid  themsei'ves 
of  one  of  their  most  precious  foods,  to  revert 
to  the  sardine  oUs  of  the  poor  and  backward 
countries,  in  short,  that  tliey  took  steps  to 
guide  their  clUldren's  diet  once  and  for  ail 
Into  the  torpid  afient«llsm  of 

All  in  the  name  of  economic 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  8.  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoBD,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Edward  L.  Bemays: 

WHT   WX  SKHAVa  LIKX   UiUUMAJf    BXIMCS 

(By  Edward  L.  Bemays) 
Once  upon  a  time— long,  long  ago  in  the 
fabulous  IJWO's — a  noted  American  anthro- 
pologist, George  Amos  Dorsey.  wrote  a  best- 
tffftor,  Why  We  BsiMm  Like  H\unan  Beings. 
This  appseisd  In  the  Oontlrtg*  «a.  whn 
the  fuave  looked  IiuMiHllssilj  ^fy>*  '^^ 
everybody  was  folog  to  win  a  prtas  >a  HlO 
nationai  swsspsta>ss  of  pl«ity.  Proipanai, 
sdf-coBfldsnt.    httarloosly    opttMlstte.    ths 

Uquor; 


onuai: 


pmt  flows  soki 

Itoreo's    MiUiOBS    hy 
._Mng  at  the  satirsa  ai 
tha  anties  of  a 
Mickey  Mouot. 

of  fadito 


>og 


to  

Bbert  ■■MhMd's  Hiwig*  to  Oareia 

still  tneplred  UlgTi  suhnrl  boys  with  the  con- 
viction that,  if  you  let  nothing  stop  you  in 
the  competitive  obstacle  race  of  otnr  time, 
you  were  bound  to  reach  the  gUtterlag  goal 
or  success.  Coui.  a  t^*""g  Prenchman  with 
a  flare  for  semaatlfls,  had  persuadsd  many 
A»w-H^ii«  to  recite,  -Every  day  m  every  way 
I  am  growing  better  and  better";  and  mU- 
Uons  believed  this  magic  incantation  would 
enable  them  to  grab  and  keep  forever  the 
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rtng  M  th*7  vblrled  around 
on  the  gokta  iBan7-ff»-ioun<l  of  ttamai 
prjsparttj  In  Um  MaUon-wtd*  qu«»  for 
taa*  MKl  fortuiM  JiaH  around  Um  comer, 
tho^wndi  protwd  for  Um  wcrvt  o(  It  aU  in 
Bruc«  Banon't  The  Man  Nobody  Knows. 
wtUcta  portrayed  Christ  a*  a  tupcfMOeaman. 
toim  booster,  and  Rotary  Club  toastmaster 

Amartca  in  tbOM  dajs  was  a  world  in 
whidi  im  I.  w  waa  ercrirbody'a  almoat  tor  the 
•akln«.  All  jrou  bad  to  do  vaa  work  bard. 
trmh  ycur  teeth  wtth  the  right  denttfrlce. 
avoid  BO  and  that  nloe-tetter  horror  about 
jrour  beat  (rtends  wcvUdn't  tell  you. 
you  vere  aure  to  marry  the  boaa' 
daughter,  get  a  20-p«rc«ot  Intereat  In  the 
bustncaa.  acd  Uve  happily  ever  afterward  in 
a  land  which  had  never  heard  of  a  bousing 
ahortag*. 

This  sublune  assurance  pervaded  even  the 
highest  levvla.  Concluding  hla  story  of 
Um  Rise  of  Aaarlean  ClvUlsatloQ.  the  late 
Charles  A  Beard,  dean  of  United  States  hls- 
torlana,  announced  in  1927  that  this  was  the 
dawn  ot  tte  t^^*-  ^^<^  from  Washington. 
D  C.  there  eaaargad  on  history's  horlaon  the 
ahlnmg  promise  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  signed 
by  the  many  nations  which  solemnly  agreed 
to  outlaw  war  and  establish  permanent 
wrorid-wkle  paace.  In  this  happy  age  men 
appeared  to  be  quite  human. 

In  Vhe  fall  of  1KB.  this  beautiful  dream 
did  a  Humpty  Dumpty.  A  historic  process 
we  had  blandly  Ignored  suddenly  caught  up 
with  us.  and  woke  us  with  a  violent  shock. 

World  War  I  had  opened  an  epoch  without 
precedent  in  hlatory.  Now.  lor  OT«r  three 
decad«(.  huaaattjr  has  been  rent  asunder 
by  unlntarmplad  OMUttct.  World-wide  war. 
twotaUon.  and  cotinterreTcdutlon  have  ac- 
global  depressions,  national  up- 
cJaaa  eonlUcts.  cocspiraciea.  putsches, 
underfrofund  raalts nee  movementa.  cItU 
war,  iiiiatwtlilp.  Afth  columns,  show  trials. 
aaaaaalnalliww.  micidcs.  executions,  and  co- 
Inual  rtvoiu.  (Md  amptrM  bav«  bacn  dc* 
Ifoyid;  8««r  nauoaa  ta«?*  bam  eriaiad;  re> 
yMbUea  bare  sprung  ttp  only  to  vanish  tinder 
tta  boots  of  invadiiit  amlas  or  totalitarian 


of  UDlffial  lyoapartty.  prog* 

liulwartwd  by  ml* 

and   fnuad.    Mo 


Tha 


his  mailed  flat 
or  local.  i»  followed  by  an  amblgtioda  peace 
kaOBtad  by  fear  of  the  nest  wsr  Once  king* 
b4tttcd  with  each  other  for  tba  shspe  of 
Umig«  to  come,  then  natioaa:  now  bemls> 
and  tdaologlas  elaab  «1U»  oongleUng 
and  Um  fores  of  nodam  aroM- 

lU. 

Ifovtr  bafors  has  mankind  undergoit^  such 
;cs  in  avary  aspect  of  lu  existence 
on  so  vorM-wtda  a  scale,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  stgbt. 

In  the  midst  of  this  volcanic  eruption  of 
change,  men  have  abandoned  the  religious 
and  ethical  conventioru  of  40  centuries  and 
have  hounded  each  other  to  the  grave  with 
a  fciocity  which  makes  lions  and  tigers  ap- 
pear like  harmlias  kittens.  Large  sections  of 
the  world  tiava  made  "mans  Inhumanity  to 
■Hus"  their  fanatical  cread.  and  deUbaraUly 
aasployed  the  most  bloodthirsty,  paranoid 
cruelty  to  impose  their  will  upon  whole 
populations  FUhrers.  duces,  caudUlos.  gen- 
eraltastmoa.  marahala.  poiloe  states,  gestapos. 
splca.  informoa.  onaeri^siloas  propagandlatt. 
and  totatttanan  costs  bavs  pteyed  the  grim 
overture  to  melodramas  of  history  at  whose 
climax  appeared  Um  firing  squad:  the  hang- 
man; the  masked  exectnioner  with  his  silk 
bat  and  broadax:  the  concentration  camp; 
the  lactory  mannsil  by  slave  labor:  the  incln- 
wbers  paopla  were  burned  for 
reUgkon.  or  politics:  the  lamp 
faultlcaaiy  fashlosMd  oat  of  btaaaaa  skla. 

For  a!l  lU  advanced  dsaweratle  way  of  Ills, 
has  not  wholly  escsped  the 


mare  u  >heavals  of  this  century.  We  have 
known  taprssalon.  war.  strikes,  lynching,  race 
rtoU.  n  Igfcnis  and  racial  bigotry-.  Juvenile  de- 
linquer  ry.  Increased  divorce  rales.  And 
th»e  hi  «  been  an  alarming  rise  in  mental  ill- 
ness, tl:  e  last  desp>erate  refuge  of  the  acutely 
maJadji  isted  from  the  tensions,  dislocations, 
horrors  of  an  age  which  opened  with  a 
at  Saravejo  and  ended  its  first  act 
explosion   of    the   atom    bcmb    at 
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dawn  of  the  modern  world  Shake- 

ould  exclaim:  "What  a  piece  of  work 

How  noble  in  reason,  how  Infinite 

in  form  and  moving  how  express 

in  action  how  like  an  angel; 

ion  how  like  a  god!"     Today  we 

Impressed    by    man's    angelic    and 

qualities.     Rather,     we     are     over- 

by   the  discovery   that   millions  of 

•an  so  easily  succumb  to  mechanized 

and  ca|inibalism.     And  so  the 

tM  question  is  not  why  we  behave 

beings,  but  why  we  behave  like 

beings. 

Everybody  is  asking  this  question,  from  the 

the  street  to  the  most  learned  scien- 

the  events  and  discoveries  cl  the  past 

decades  have  forced  us  to  change  our 

iew^points    about    ctirselves   and    the 

e  live  in. 

)loneer  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth- 
science  encouraged  the  belief  that 
unbroken   progress   and   freedom  lay 
in    mastering    the    physical    world, 
accelerating    invention,    unloosed    by 
revolution,  seemed  to  guaran- 
only  universal  well-being,  but  univer- 
Today.  when  the  physical  sciences 
perfected   aircraft   that   travel   at   the 
>f  sound,  and  promise  to  release  ua 
t  ke  control  of  gravitation,  the  material 
conqu^  of  nature  is  at  the  highest  peak 
Tet  the  world  is  aflame  with  con- 
all  the  more  violent  and  dev- 
by  the  Inventions  of  science, 
has  altered  the  emphasis  of  science 
It  U  not  siirprlslng  that  religious  con- 
stich  as  those  which  met  recently 
and  Amsterdam ,  should  call  for 
'Sfcnaratlon  as  man's  last  best  hope 
Nor  is  It  surprising  that  a  con- 
the  world's  leading  psychiatrists, 
;  St  about  the  same  time  In  London, 
urge  the  study  and  control  of  man's 
especially  his  aggressive  impulses,  as 
jor  solution  of  the  twentieth-century 
It  u  logical,  too.  that  a  social  scten- 
t  Dr  Homell  Hart,  of  Duke  University, 
of  the  Edward  L.  Bernays  Atomic  En- 
,  for  action-related  research  In  the 
mpUcatlons  of  atomic  energy,  should 
a  Manhattan  project  of  the  sociul 
as  the  first  step  toward  grappling 
rally  with  the  crisis  of  which  man  Is 


A  irard. 


ce:  Iter. 


3f  late  we     ave  had  unexpected  news 

man-bltes-dog  variety.     Now  It  is  the 

scientists  themselves  who  have  be- 

emphaslze  man.  about  whom  we  know 

.  rather  than  nature,  which  we  havj 

so    well    that    it    may   destroy    us 

we  learn  to  master  ourselves. 

ing  at  this  year's  convention  of  the 

Association  for  the  Advancement 

Its   president.   Or.   Edmund   W. 

.  of  Yale  University,  said:  "Uan.  not 

Is  the  great  problem  today.     These 

powers  m  the  hands  of  selfish  or 

t  men  simply  Increase  their  jxjwer  to 

■f  their  fellows."     Man  wants  to  be 

nore  than  a  well-kept  beast,  Or.  81n- 

.  adding: 

five  him  ample  opportunity  and 

to  ctiltivate  the  higher  side 

nature  fully  and  can  free  him  from 

of  dogma  and  compulsion,  he 

be  satisfied,  and  there  will  be  no 

for  him." 

same  convention.  Dr.  Roger  J.  WU- 
noted   Texas   University    biochemist , 
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said  that  while  scientists  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  atom  of  matter,  they 
are  still  profoundly  Ignorant  about  the  atom 
of  society,  the  human  Individual,  a  much 
more  explosive  force  than  the  atom  bomb. 
"Civilijsation."  Professor  Williams  said,  "is 
not  threatened  by  atomic  bombs  and  bio- 
logical warfare  today.  It  la  threatened  by 
ourselves.  If  civilization  goes  down,  man 
will  be  his  own  undoing.  The  instruments 
and  tools  that  he  uses  wUl  not  be  th->  source 
of  the  trouble." 

The  key  problem  of  the  twentieth  century 
Is  one  of  human  relations.  The  continued 
triumphs  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
are  taken  for  granted.  But  if  we  want  to 
know  why,  in  the  midst  of  these  triumphs 
of  mind  o%er  matter,  we  continue  to  behave 
like  Inhuman  beings  and  how.  In  spite  cf 
everything,  we  can  learn  to  behave  like 
human  beings,  we  must  turn  to  the  new 
sciences  which  have  begun  their  real  develop- 
ment only  in  the  past  30  years — anthropology, 
psychiatry,  psy choanal jrsis,  and  sociology. 

This  makes  me  feel  somewhat  at  home, 
because  my  uncle.  Sigmund  Freud,  pointed 
out  long  ago  that  the  solution  of  most  of 
our  problems  lies  In  following  out  scientifi- 
cally Socrates"  famous  Injunction:  Know 
thyself!  Today  It  Is  recognized  psychiatric 
treatment  for  the  maladjusted  to  cure  them- 
selves by  knowing  themselves.  Since  man 
as  a  whole  seems  to  be  maladjusted  to  the 
new  conditions  Imposed  by  the  twentieth 
century,  this  technique  is  being  applied  to 
man  as  a  whole. 

In  their  attempt  tr  discover  why  we  behave 
as  we  do,  the  sciences  are  probing  the  nature 
of  man  from  various  angles.  Physiologically, 
the  human  being  Is  the  way  his  body  works; 
psychologically,  the  way  his  mind  works; 
sociologically,  the  way  he  ftmctlons  in 
groups:  biologically,  the  way  he  reacts  to 
heredity  and  environment;  pedagcglcally,  the 
way  he  is  formed  by  early  and  adult  educa- 
tion: economically,  ss  the  beneficiary  or  the 
victim  of  our  mass-production  system.  By 
exploring  these  phases  of  everybody's  be- 
havior, we  may  coma  up  with  anstrars  which 
may  explain  some  mysteries  of  human  nature 
and  cottduct.  This  fundamental  knuwledi^e 
may  help  us  find  the  way  to  better  social 
adjustment  and  happiness. 

The  various  sciences  now  agrsa  that  so* 
cleties  are  stable  snd  bsslthy  when  Indl* 
viduals  obtain  the  physical,  intellectual, 
smutlonal,  ssthetle,  morsl,  snd  religious 
satisfactions  which  their  nsttires  require. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  ws  behsvs  liks  in- 
human beings  is  that  so  many  people 
throughout  the  world  are  frustrated  In  their 
basic  needs  and  desires.  Severe  frustration 
tends  to  throw  people  back  to  primitive  and 
infantile  modes  of  conduct.  It  rouses  fear, 
and  fear  rouses  a  desire  for  revenge.  Above 
all.  frustrations.  In  a  world  raging  with  con- 
flict, stimulate  the  aggressive  impulses  which 
a  satisfying  civilization  sublimates  into 
constructive  channels. 

Recently  there  has  t)een  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  among  scientists  about  man's  ag- 
gressive Impulses.  Dr.  Thomas  Nixon  Carver, 
of  Harvard,  has  classllled  aggressive  forms 
of  conduct  as  destructive,  deceptive,  and 
persuasive. 

Destructive  forms  include  war,  robbery, 
dueling,  murder,  and  brawling;  deceptive 
forms  are  thieving,  swindling  adulteration 
of  goods,  false  advertising;  persuasive  ag- 
gression Involves  political,  erotic,  commer- 
cial, and  legal  attacks  U{>on  others.  No  mat- 
ter how  we  classify  It.  aggression  always 
seeks  to  bring  Injury  or  death  to  others;  and 
these  dayii  the  question,  "Why  do  we  behave 
like  Inhuman  beings?"  has  become  "Why  do 
we  beha\-e  aggressively?" 

The  opening  in  1914  of  this  age  of  blood 
and  blunder  came  as  a  terrible  shock  to  a 
generation  which  had  absorbed  only  at  the 
top  Intellectual  level  the  real  meaning  of 
Darwin's  theory  of  evolution,  and   had   no 
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real  grasp  of  historic  time.  Even  today 
many  do  not  understand  the  fundamental 
concept  of  modern  science  that  human  be- 
ings are  descended  from  lower  forms  of 
animal  life;  and  that,  like  other  animals, 
ve  Mck  to  satisfy  our  desires  and  defend 
ourselves  against  danger. 

The  basic  desires  and  fears  are  there,  but 
with  the  development  of  clvillaation.  we  learn 
to  control  them  In  the  Interests  of  group  sur- 
vival. Indeed,  civilization  begins  with  man's 
renunciation  and  sublimation  of  Jungle  Im- 
pulses. Family  and  social  life  are  Impossible 
unless  men  curb  their  primitive  sex  and  ag- 
gressive Instincts.  Even  the  tnoet  primitive 
societies  prohibit  Incest,  robbery,  and  mur- 
der. When  these  prohibitions  break  down, 
we  get  anarchy.  When  they  are  abandcmed 
by  a  despotic  ruling  elite,  we  get  a  totalltar- 
Inn  state  with  the  law  of  Jungle  imposed  on  a 
helpless  slave  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  repression  of  primitive  Im- 
pulses Is  carried  too  far.  we  get  first  hypoc- 
risy, then  widespread  frustration  and  netiro- 
sls.  Modern  science  is  looking  for  the  fac- 
tors in  man  which  can  make  for  balanced 
individuals  and  a  balanced  society  which 
recognizes  the  force  of  man's  primitive  Im- 
pulses and  converts  them  Into  a  source  of 
creative  power;  or  at  least  mitigates  their 
destructiveness. 

More  and  more  the  modern  psychiatrist 
tends  to  relate  the  contemporary  crisis  to  our 
early  childhood  experience  in  the  family  and 
society.  People  are  not  static  imlts.  Like 
everything  else  In  the  world,  they  evolve  and 
change  under  the  pressure  of  circumstance. 
As  the  world  makes  them,  so  they  make  the 
world.  Civilization  requires  that  each  of  us 
adjtist  himself  to  social  living.  When  faulty 
upbringing  or  make-up  prevents  us  from 
itmk^ng  this  necessary  sdjustment,  we  behave 
like  Inhuman  beings. 

We  do  so  because  even  the  oldest  civiliza- 
tions on  record  go  back  only  6.000  years— 
a  mere  drop  in  the  millions  of  years  since 
man  emargad  from  the  unit  cell.  Ws  were 
Jungle  animals  far.  far  longer  than  we  have 
been  civilized  men.  and  the  impulses  of  the 
Jungle  animal  lie  dormant  In  our  bclnf  bt« 
nasth  the  surface  of  civilization. 

When  wt  coma  into  Um  world  as  chlldrtn. 
our  Impulses  srs  thoat  of  primitive  ertaturts 
strtiffting  for  survival  la  Um  prUaltiira  ani'^ 
mal  world.  Tba  psycbolofleM  prebtnas  of 
childhood  revolva  around  tb«  need  for  bS' 
comlof  socially  adjusted  to  family,  commu* 
nlty,  country,  snd  world.  Alt  education  snd 
training— St  home,  school,  and  church— Is 
directed  t<3ward  curbing  the  primitive  im« 
pulses,  especislly  those  of  eggresslon  with 
which  we  are  bom.  and  redirecting  them  to 
social  ends. 

But  those  who  bring  lu  up  sbove  all.  otw 
parenu.  are  not  always  aware  that  if  their 
attempts  to  civilize  us  are  Indifferent,  ig- 
norant, or  brutal,  if  they  fail  to  take  Into 
accotmt  the  particular  needs  of  our  devel- 
oping personality,  we  may  become  frustrated. 
Creative  redirection  of  the  child  s  primitive 
impulses  Is  one  thing;  the  suppression  which 
comes  from  lack  of  love  and  understanding 
quite  another.  "Flowers  that  fester  are  far 
worse  than  weeds."  Shakespeare  observed; 
and  nattiral  impulses  which  fester  through 
repression  may  emerge  tn  later  life  as  im- 
potent nexirosis  or  dangerous  aggression.  If 
we  are  brought  up  as  Inhuman  l)eings  we 
are  likely  to  become  Inhuman  beings.  No- 
body is  so  cruel  In  adult  life  as  the  man 
who  was  weaned  on  cruelty. 

It  la  not  only  in  the  family,  however,  that 
aggression  can  be  encouraged  by  aggressive 
upbringing.  Society  ts  that  larger  family 
which  brings  all  of  us  up.  Its  failure  to 
do  so  properly  can  also  sour  and  Inflame 
primitive  Impulses  which  ought  to  be  sub- 
limated and  redirected  constructively.  The 
child  who  Is  humiliated  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  race,  religion,  or  looks  may  har- 
bor feelings  of  vengeance  which,  in  a  vio- 


lent age  like  ours,  are  likely  to  And  agfrea- 
slve  outlets.  • 

Man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  the  Bible 
ttils  us.  Tiie  child,  fatter  of  the  man,  needs 
love.  He  needs  to  feel  that  he  Is  accepted 
and  cherished  by  his  family  and  commu- 
nity. If  he  Is  rejected — above  all  unjusUy 
rejected — the  iron  enters  his  soul  and  he 
becomes  embittered,  vindictive,  and  aggres- 
sive. 

In  this  epoch  of  world-wide  dislocaticm 
and  conflict,  frustrated  people  often  take  out 
their  aggression  in  an^'^oclal  behavior.  They 
try  to  soothe  their  own  psychological  wounds 
by  wounding  others  through  racial  and  re- 
ligious discrimination  and  persecution  of  so- 
called  inferior  peoples. 

Anatole  France  once  said  that  Napoleon 
overran  the  world  with  blood  because  he 
was  a  failure  In  his  own  tent;  and  modern 
psychologists  have  found  that  the  men  who 
murdered  millions  in  concentration  camps 
were  seeking  scapegoats  for  the  forgotten 
suSering  and  frustration  oi  their  childhood. 
The  child  who  is  economically  and  psyciio- 
logically  insecure,  who  eats  his  crust  of  bread 
in  tears  and  feels  that  he  is  rejected  and 
unloved,  is  likely  to  develop  into  the  m^n 
who  seeks  a  "whipping  boy"  whom  he  will 
force  to  pay  for  his  early  defeats. 

Science  is  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  modern  political 
sadists,  from  the  most  obecure  brown  shirt  to 
the  booming  dictator  at  the  top.  are  psycho- 
logical cripples  devoured  by  hate  and  resent- 
ment which  goes  back  to  early  childhood. 

Prtistratlon,  defeat,  suffering,  tnsectirity, 
and  the  sense  of  being  one  of  the  instilted 
and  injured,  are  very  dangerous  things  dur- 
ing times  of  economic,  political,  and  military 
Insectirlty. 

It  Is.  we  have  discovered  to  our  cost,  only 
too  easy  for  the  psychological  monster  with 
a  flair  for  leadership  to  promlss  a  heaven 
of  security  and  victory  ca  sarth,  and  thtis 
rotise  primitive  impulses  of  sffrasalon  in  mil- 
lions of  fmstraud  people 

A  paranoid  like  Hitler  had  no  trouble  in- 
flaming a  Oerman  people  smarting  tmder  a 
lost  war  and  a  harsh  peaca.  or  to  Intoxicata 
them  wtth  the  pmmisa  at  world  conquest 
into  bsbsvlnf  like  Inhuman  bainfs  on  a 
coloaaal  seals.  Hers,  as  tvarywbOTS  stss  to- 
day, barbarous  agfrssalon  was  mlaukan  for  a 
abort  cut  to  achiavamsnt.  and  daacmction  as 
a  short  cut  (o  a  ssosa  ot  psycfaotoflcal 
saeuniy. 

Another  reason  why  we  bebavs  liks  In- 
btiman  batnfs  Is  soclotoflcal.  Ws  live  in  a 
bifhly  compatlUve  society.  Our  behavior  In 
this  society  Is  predicated  on  Jungle  rtUes  of 
survival. 

As  clvUlxatlon.  morality,  and  ethics  ds- 
velcped  in  the  course  of  history,  men  drew 
up  rules  of  the  game  which  tend  to  make  lu 
behave  more  like  human  beings.  But  mod- 
em competiUve  society  U  still  so  relatively 
new  that  these  rviles  are  not  as  well  defined 
as  they  ought  to  be.  and  we  do  not  adhere 
to  them  as  much  as  we  might.  The  pecuni- 
ary values  of  competitive  society  iruke  us 
punish  adultery,  which  affects  the  happiness 
of  three  people,  far  more  harshly  than 
adulteration,  which  may  affect  the  health  of 
millions. 

It  is  true,  as  many  of  our  wisest  social 
scientists  point  out.  that  environment  is  a 
far  more  powerful  factor  in  shaping  our 
behavior  than  heredity.  For  the  most  part, 
we  are  what  our  surrcundlngs  make  us. 
Just  as  the  child  in  Its  mother's  womb  be- 
gins as  an  embryo  and  passes  through  the 
various  stages  of  man's  evolution  izoox  the 
unit  cell,  so  each  of  us  has  to  learn  in  his 
own  lifetime  the  entire  heritage  of  the  race 
In  cur  particular  civilization.  William 
Graham  Sumner — from  whom  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  got  the  phrase  "The  forgotten 
man" — «-«H»  thi«  heritage  our  folkways.  In 
essence,  this  beritafe  comes  to  us  through 
our    environment.    Our    folkways    are    the 


av«r3rday  incidents  of  our  environment  which 
pattern  our  UK>ughts  and  actions. 

Some  individuals  absorb  these  patterns 
more  quickly  and  easily  than  others.  Some 
have  little  or  no  c^;iacity  to  absorb  them. 
These  regress  easily  to  the  primitive  folk- 
ways of  the  jungle  which  are  part  of  our 
unconscious  heritage. 

Another  factor  in  our  environment  which 
makea  this  regresstaa  poaslhle  is  that  of  the 
2.000.000.000  tnhabJtairta  ot  the  irorld.  one- 
half  are  still  illiterate.  Unequipped  to  ab- 
sorb the  gains  of  civilisation,  they  are  re- 
sponsive not  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  but 
to  words,  pictures,  and  actions  as  Uieaa 
would  be  interpreted  by  primitive  maa. 
They  are  easy  prey  for  distortion  and  super- 
stition. Instead  of  being  guided  by  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  they  are  driven  try 
the  most  primitive  fears  and  hopes. 

According  to  the  1940  census,  the  aver- 
age American  adult  has  had  only  8  yaars 
of  education.  He  lives  in  a  highly  comphnr 
world  of  competitive  drivaa  wbare  all  aorta 
of  conflicting  appeals,  repreasatlng  diverse 
interests,  are  made  to  the  public  day  in  and 
day  out. 

This  leaves  the  door  open  for  the  con- 
scious or  unconscious  propagation  of  anti- 
social, primitive  viewpoints.  Those  who  are 
not  educated  to  resist  the  onslaught  succumb 
to  words  and  pictures  whose  explosive  mean- 
ings stimulate  the  inhuman  behavior  wblflli 
Is  the  stock  in  trade  of  bigotry,  tanatldaoi, 
and  the  fantasy  of  world  conquest. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  in  this  coimtry  s  sys- 
tem of  public  education  which,  ss  the  Edu- 
cational Policies  Commission  recently  put  it. 
should  educate  men  to  be  free  citizens  in  a 
free  democracy.  But  there  Is  a  grsat  gap 
between  this  Ideal  and  the  reaUty  anmnd 
us.  The  National  Education  AssodaMsa  and 
similar  groups  tiave  shown  thst  aiany  0<atas. 
Cities,  cotinties.  and  vllUfss  lack  the  physical 
equipment,  the  proparly  framed  teachers, 
snd  the  basic  Ideaa  to  fit  the  child  for  life 
today  and  toatocrov. 

To  climax  thia  sarkxts  lag.  our  sducatloaal 
systam  does  not  carry  Into  the  seboolroom 
all  that  the  social  setancas  bavs  dlaooversd 
at>out  human  nature  and  eooduct  Clilldrrn 
srs  stm  uufbt  antiquatad  idaas  by  an- 
tiquated matbods.  Wbaa  the  sdolescant 
Isavss  scbool.  ba  U  o<taa  iU  praparad  to 
meat  tba  eoaiplax  problaoM  of  modarn  life. 
In  BMst  eaaas  ba  baa  baan  fittad  for  an  sn- 
tirsly  dtfwaat  paMara  ot  tifa.  one  much 
closer  to  tba  nloataanth  than  the  twentieth 
centtiry. 

This  may  five  him  a  sanas  ot  payrt>olOf>gal 
Inseetnlty.  He  may  feet  let  down  and  re- 
sentful baeauas  tboaa  wbo  bad  charge  of 
his  education  dropped  him  Into  the  seething 
contemporary  world  uneqtdpped  to  meat  it. 
If  he  meets  defeat  and  frustration  in  bla 
struggle  for  security  or  success,  he  bei.  ijuiss 
the  perfect  sucker  for  the  paranoid  dema- 
gog with  his  dating,  unscrupulotis  prom- 
ises of  revenge,  conquest,  and  plimder  that 
will  include  all  the  good  and  evil  things  of 
which  the  frustrated,  anonymotis  man  feels 
himself  deprived. 

All  these  factors  which  make  us  behave 
like  Inhuman  beings  are  augmented  by  tbe 
great  paradox  of  the  twentieth  century.  We 
have  made  fabulous  progress  in  technolofy 
without  comparable  profress  in  ability  to 
handle  human  relatloaa. 

We  can  make  tbe  atom  bomb,  but  do  oat 
know  how  to  control  it  socially  so  that  It 
does  not  annihilate  most  of  mankind. 

We  can  press  a  button  and  start  a  TVA 
powerhotise.  yet  cannot  prevent  race  rlota 
cauaed  by  ignorance,  misunderstanding,  and 
prejudice. 

We  are  so  elated  over  our  oustary  ot  Um 
machine  that,  like  the  diaracters  In 
Butler's  satire,  we  run  the  danfcr  of 
to  be  men.  And  though  we  know  perlactty 
well  how  fatal  another  armed  conflict  may 
be  for  the  whole  of  civilization,  there  haa 
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That  la  why  all  the  sciences  today,  from 
paychoanalyata  to  phyvlca,  are  concerned 
wtth  the  problem  of  why  we  behave  like 
l«>»iii»»Ti  beings.  It  Is  symptoooatlc  of  these 
Tlmw  that  the  staff  of  the  United  Nations 
has  Its  own  psychiatric  consultant. 

Assiiming  this  post.  Dr.  Carl  F.  Sulzberger, 
of  the  New  Tork  Postgraduate  School  and 
Hospital,  urged  further  study  of  mankind 
with  the  hope  that  someday  men  will  not 
hare  to  fight  an  enemy,  real  or  imaginary, 
to  get  along  in  the  world. 

Psychiatry,  he  said.  Is  definitely  on  the 
way  to  acquiring  an  understanding  of  hu- 
man behavior  that  may  someday  aid  in 
achieving  peace.  The  key  to  many  current 
problems  of  human  behavior  is  the  study 
of  the  child's  fnutration  and  disappoint- 
ments, since  "the  pattern  of  anxiety  and 
satisfactions  that  will  later  color  the  whole 
life  U  established  at  an  early  age." 

It  la  also  a  sign  of  the  times  that  Dr.  Carl 
Blng^.  of  Cornell  University,  addressing  the 
recent  International  Mental  Health  Congress 
in  London,  urged  statesmen  and  politicians, 
who  would  not  think  of  waging  war  without 
the  help  of  scientists,  to  give  scientists  a 
bearing  on  how  to  pre\ent  wars.  Dr.  Binger 
eaoflrmed  Freud's  thesis  that  wars  result 
tram  mans  aggreaalT*  instincts,  and  he 
equated  war  with  illmants  having  no  single 
cause,  but  several  caiMM.  all  contributing  to 
the  final  catastrophe. 

Thus  science,  with  its  modern  equipment 
of  experinsent  and  method,  is  seeking  to 
•olve  the  problem  of  inhuman  tiebavior 
through  greater  and  greater  knowledge  of 
man  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The 
key  to  our  liberatlor  from  our  Jungle  heri- 
tage of  tant  MMl  fraud  lies  in  accelerated 
•elf-understatadlng.  The  truth  shall  indeed 
make  us  free  when  we  learn,  with  the  same 
control  we  exercise  over  physical  nature, 
that  It  must  now  be  the  uuth  about  our- 
selves. 


Address  of  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoming 
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Friday.  Apnl  8.  1949 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  permission  to  include  the  ad- 
dress of  my  friend.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorn- 
Ing.  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
Investiture  of  the  Very  Reverend  Francis 
X.  Talbot.  S.  J.,  president  of  Loyola  Col- 
lege. Baltimore,  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  l.sat)ella  the  Catholic,  with  the 
rank  of  knight  commander: 

BALTiMoax.  March  31.  1M9 — Speaking  at 
Investiture  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  Very 
Reverend  F  X.  Talbot.  S.  J  .  president  of 
XiOfoIa  College  and  former  editor-ln-chlef  of 
tiM  national  weekly.  America  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Ttiomtnc.  Msoclate  editor  or  the  Americas 
and  World  Affairs,  declared  that  "the  in- 
aignU  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic 
were  being  conferred  on  Father  Talbot  on 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  collapse  of 
Boriet -dominated,  lettlst  resistance  in  Spain 
••  well  as  upon  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
full  r*cusnitlon  of  the  present  Spanish  Oov- 
•mment  as  the  de  facto  and  de  Jure  admln> 
latnitlon  of  that  country  by  the  then  Preat- 
tfent  at  the  United  Sutea.  the  Bonurabl* 
rrankltn  D  Rcoeerelt  " 

himself  to  a  number  of  "mla- 
itatora  on  the  tractc  evcuta 
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In   Spain   and  the   evolution   of 

oi|lnlon  in  the  United  SUtes  during 

period  with  respect  to  what  was 

in    the    Iberian   Peninsula,"    Dr. 

offered    evidence    to    prove    that 

otir  non-Catholic  fellow  citizens. 

some  prominent  members  of  the 

and    Jewish    clergy,    understood 

Inspired   Red  reign  of   terror 

over     the     Spanish     Republic 

he  now-famlllar  device  of  a  coall- 

the  same  type  of  regime 

about  the  doom  of  Jan  Ma- 

Edouard    Benes    in    Sovletlzed 

a   and  which  led.   directly,   to 

of  Soviet  Imperialism  In  China. 

under  cover  of  misguided  fel- 

and   other   secularists   of   the 

as  occurred  last  week  at  the  so- 

and   culture   conference   In   New 

Generalissimo    Josef    Stalin    made    a 

e  Icfft  to  seize  the  strategic  Iberian 
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the  eternal  credit  of  Father  Talbot 
millions  of  enlightened  Americans 
tel  with  him  that  both  he  and  they 
t  )  be  hoodwinked.  As  a  result.  Spain 
do  ?s  not  share  the  totalitarian,  Red- 
X)llce-state  fate  of  sovletized  Ru- 
spvletlzed  Bulgaria,  totalitarian  Yu- 
Sovlet  Hungary,  Soviet-terrorized 
nd  a  Kremlin -dominated  Far  East, 
present  state  cf  the  world,  with  its 
armaments,  overloaded  budgets, 
ral  uneasiness,  is  the  direct  result 
te  imwork  of  left-wing  simpletons  and 
ager  ts.  Almost  every  one  of  the  actors 
Soviet-stage-managed  Waldorf  Astoria 
was  notorious,  from  1936  to  1939.  as 
ipponent  of  Christian  Spain.  How 
St  remember  the  virulent  attacks 
Meverend  Guy  Emery  Shipler  upon 
Pijlton  J.  Sheen  and  myself.  How 
keeping  with  his  role  It  was  to  find 
li*l  with  the  enemies  of  our  country 
g  ganttc  Soviet  propaganda  show  in 
Yo^  City.  Mr.  George  Sokolsky.  the 
respected  columnist,  did  a  service 
and  to  the  national  welfare  when 
^ed  (Mar.  305.  1949)  the  names 
ronnected  with  the  alleged  Cultural 
Sci«  atiflc  Conference  for  World  Peace. 
1  he  leftists,  whose  names  were  no- 
f  jr  their  attempt  to  foist  the  Sovlet- 
■d  regime  of  Dr.  Juan  Negrlm  upon 
lean  people  as  a  true  republic,  were 
ifing  individuals:  Mr.  Kenneth  Les- 
•  of  the  Protestant:  Mr.  Ring  Lard- 
Mr.  Howard  Fast;  Mr.  Olin  Downes; 
Howard  Lawson:  Mr.  Louis  Adamic; 
Chncton;  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Walsh; 
e  R.  Miller:  Mr  Clifford  Odet-s;  Mr. 
iLzeln;  Mr.  Paul  Draper;  Mr.  Donald 
tewart:  Mr.  Dalton  Trumbo:  Miss 
Mr.  Jos^  Ferrer:  Mr.  Herman 
Mr.  Arthur  Oaeth:  Mr.  A.  B  Maell; 
Lengyel;  Mr.  Albert  Maltz:  Mr. 
;  Mr.  Lester  Cole. 
I  sure,  there  were  thousands  of 
atea  citizens,  not  under  the  thumb 
eralln,  who  sincerely  l)elievcd  that 
bllcan  form  of  government  would 
he  people  of  Spain.  They  had  a 
their  opinion.  The  sad  feature  of 
was  that  most  of  them  never 
hat  they  were  Just  as  much  pawws 
in  the  Kremlin  game  as  were 
and  Edouard  Benes.  These 
e  were  Imposed  upon  and  ex- 
They  contributed  millions  of  dol- 
he  Soviet  propaganda  mills;  they 
huge  mass  meetings  where  the 
Ine  was  caref  uly  camouflaged  under 
ar  titles  of  "Peace  and  Democ- 
the  "Joint  Antl-Faaclst  Committee,' 
no  historical  accident  that  many 
low  labeled  as  subversive  by  the 
Departm  rnt  oY  Justice,  had  their  origin  and 
their  sdl  >  'ralson  d'etre'  in  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign to  utilize  genuine  sentiment  In  favor 
of  the  S(  sniah  Republic  for  the  ulterior  pur- 
po«ea  <i)  Ocneraliaslnui  StuUn.  In  other 
word*,  wfpereaa  the  bellwethers  of  the  flock 
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were  Red  Nazis,  posing  as  'republicans'  or 
'democrats,'  the  innocent  sheep  were  In  the 
position  of  dupes  preparing  their  own  de- 
struction, as  happened  in  every  country  now 
behind  the  Iron  curtain.  Just  as  Nikola  D. 
Petkov  In  Bulgaria  and  Zoldan  Tildy  In 
Hungary,  two  fellow  travelers  were  stalk- 
ing horses  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  eastern 
and  central  Europe,  so  our  own  secularists 
of  the  left  are  doing  all  in  their  power,  al- 
though frequently  quite  unintentionally. 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  Soviet  seizure  of 
power  In  the  United  States  of  America.  In- 
ternational traitors,  some  conscious  and  the 
others,  who  are  far  more  dangerous,  the 
unconscious,  are  setting  the  stage  for  Soviet 
world  domination.  They  are  feverishly  at 
work  In  every  Republic  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, exactly  as  they  have  been  exposed  as 
an  advance  guard  of  the  Kremlin  In  their 
activities  In  Canada.  There  are  David  Mays 
and  Gerhart  Elslers  everywhere.  Their  con- 
spiracy, which  cuts  across  the  lines  of  race, 
religion,  and  nationality,  derives  Its  real 
peril  from  the  fatuous,  self-appointed  dele- 
gates of  the  arts,  professions,  and  sciences  of 
the  left.  Prof.  Harold  J.  Laskl,  among 
others.  Is  wrong:  The  Soviet  menace  stems 
from  the  extreme  left.  We  who  oppose  So- 
viet manuevers  and  expose  Kremlin  tactics, 
are  the  real  liberals,  the  true  progressives, 
the  genuine  democrats.  Everyone  who  be- 
llves  in  God,  be  he  Protestant,  Jew,  or 
Catholic,  Is  a  watchman  of  freedom  in  this 
perilous  hour.  Fascism  and  nazism,  thanks 
be  to  God,  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  pul- 
verized; Red  nazism  Is  the  overwhelming 
grave  threat  to  world  democratic  unity  and 
world  peace.  The  Soviets,  or  the  collectlv- 
izers,  are  the  rnost  active  gravedlggers  of 
democracy,  everywhere.  Decent  libertarians 
must  stand  united  for  freedom,  plenty,  and 
peace. " 


The  Greeks  and  Their  Fight  Against 
CommaDism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLosma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
therewith  a  very  moving  and  inspira- 
tional letter  about  the  flght  which  the 
Greeks  are  waging  against  godless  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greek  Nation  has 
contributed  much  to  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. It  has  provided  the  western 
world  with  much  of  its  law.  literature 
and  culture.  It  has  shown  us  how  to  live 
intelligently  and  peacefully.  Its  peoples 
have  mingled  with  others  through- 
out the  world,  and  wherever  they  have 
gone,  and  into  every  country  they  have 
moved,  they  have  made  intelligent,  pro- 
ductive citizens.  Their  actions  have 
earned  for  them  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  all  decent  F>eople,''. 

Today  that  famous  little  country  Is 
fighting  a  hfe  and  death  struggle  against 
aggression,  oppre.ssion  and  Communist 
tyranny.  The  Greek  people  are  now 
fighting  as  their  forefathers  did.  not  only 
for  the  defense  of  their  homeland  but  for 
traditions  of  independence  and  democ- 
racy. In  short,  they  are  now  fighting 
the  good  flght  against  a  foe  dedicated  to 
destroy  our  western  civilization  and  our 
way  of  life.    The  Greeks  are  fighting  and 
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dying  to  uphold  the  ideals  which  are  near 
and  dear  to  us. 

I  was  therefore  happy  and  honored  to 
support  vigorously  President  Truman's 
program  of  aid  to  Greece  when  It  was 
first  announced,  and  without  equivoca- 
tion or  qualification.  I  was  happy  to  sup- 
port it  last  year,  and  I  shail  consider  it 
an  honor  to  support  that  program  this 
year  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
In  our  lives  when  people  everywhere 
must  choose  between  the  two  basic 
philosophies  which  are  In  irreconcilable 
conflict  in  the  world.  One  says  that  the 
state  is  supreme  and  should  subjugate 
all  human  l)elngs  and  their  rights  and 
liberties  to  it;  that  is  the  Comratmists' 
position:  the  other  supports  the  dignity 
of  man,  his  individual  rights  and  liberties, 
and  says  that  governments  shall  exist  at 
the  will  of  the  governed — that  ts  the  posi- 
tion of  the  democracies.  Greece  is  today 
fighting  on  the  side  of  free  democratic 
governments,  for  the  right  of  little  people 
in  Greece  and  elsewhere  to  live  under  a 
democratic  government  ot  their  own 
choice. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  easy  solution 
to  this  problem:  there  is  no  cheap  com- 
promise with  the  Communists  and  de- 
spite what  the  Communists'  apologists 
have  long  told  us,  this  issue  will  have  to 
be  met  directly  and  forthrightly  and 
there  Is  no  sidestepping  it. 

The  people  of  Greece  today  are  fight- 
ing this  holy  battle.  We  must  in  the 
name  of  all  that  we  hold  dear,  assist 
them  and  uphold  their  hand  wherever 
and  whenever  possible. 

The  letter  follows: 

AID    GBCBKS 

To  the  Eorroa  or  thz  Miami  Dailt  News: 

Fully  recognizing  your  keen  Interest  in 
arousing  America  to  the  real  menace  of  com- 
munism, may  I  call  upon  you  to  help  the 
Greek  nation  which  Is  presently  engaged  in 
a  death  struggle  with  the  forces  of  com- 
munism? The  outcome  of  this  battle  is  of 
crucial  importance  to  the  western  democ- 
racies and  the  very  principles  for  which  we 
In  America  flght. 

My  intense  feeling  In  this  matter  resxilta 
frcwn  a  recent  trip  made  to  Greece  when,  at 
General  Van  Fleet's  invitation.  I  accom- 
panied him  on  a  visit  to  the  fighting  fronts. 
From  first-hand  observations,  I  learned 
Greece  is  fighting  Communists  In  a  full- 
scale,  all-out  war  which  Is  the  most  violent 
and  ruthleas  in  her  history.  True  to  her 
traditions.  Greece  again  fights  to  preserve 
western  democratic  civilization.  After  visit- 
ing refugee  and  children's  camps,  and  talk- 
ing with  prisoners  at  war.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  the  tfuerrilla  armies  composed  of 
die-hard  Communists  and  criminal  and  law- 
less elements  are  Intent  on  destroying  every- 
thing Greek  while  they  pillage,  rape,  and 
plunder.  PatrioU  of  the  resistance  move- 
ment left  the  guerrillas  when  Greece  was 
liberated  and  the  Communists  took  over,  for 
they  knew  the  Communist  aim  Is  to  destroy 
Greece  and  make  her  a  Commtmlst  sateUlte 
by  estaMlBhlng  Russian  domination  of  the 
Mediterraaean. 

Despite  9  years  of  Invasion,  occupation, 
and  bitter  privation,  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Greek  people  is  admirable. 
However,  we  must  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue the  preaent  strugfle  Just  as  we  have 
shown  wbolebMUted  support  by  giving  them 
material  and  flniwlal  aid. 

Sptsos  p.  Skousas, 

New  Tout. 


Federal  Boilding  Projects  in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
tables  on  Federal  building  projects 
located  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
covered  under  the  provisions  of  title  I, 
H.  R.  3662: 

Fedfral  Woeks  Acemct. 

PCBUC  BUILOINCS  ADMINISTBATIOK, 

Washington,  April  6,  1949. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DZAS  Mk.  McCokmack:  In  compliance  with 
your  request  of  March  29.  there  Is  attached 
herewith  a  tabulation  indicating  the  Federal 


building  projects   located   In   the   State   of 
Massachusetts,  covered  luider  the  provisions 

of  tiue  1.  H.  R.  saea. 

This  list,  submitted  pursuant  to  title  1. 
Includes  all  communities  having  annual 
postal  receipts  In  the  amount  of  910.000  or 
more  where  Federal-owned  buildings  do  not 
exist.  It  further  inclxides  such  projects  In- 
volving the  extension  and  remodeling  or  re- 
placement of  present  Oovemment-owned 
structures.  In  order  to  meet  current  and 
future  space  requirements  of  Federal  estab- 
lishments throughout  the  country.  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  that  a  large  number  of 
the  listed  projecu.  particularly  those  In  the 
smaller  communities,  will  not  under  normal 
circumstances  be  undertaken  for  a  number 
of  years. 

As  of  this  date,  a  priority  list  has  not  been 
established.  However,  it  is  expected  that 
those  projects  prevloiisly  authorized  tmder 
the  1937-38  Public  BuUdlngs  Act,  and  now 
In  deferred  status,  will  receive  prior  consid- 
eration In  formulating  the  first  construction 
program.  The  Massachusetts  projects  in  that 
particular  category  are  Identified  by  symbol 
No.  1  preceding  the  name  of  the  community 
on  the  attached  list. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  G.  HUKTES, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings, 
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British  Heaitli  Prorram 


EXTENSION  or  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  triAH 
IN  TH3  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  t>eea 
spreading  throughout  thl.s  country  by 
means  of  its  powerful  $3. 500. COO  propa- 
ganda machine  the  itor>'  that  the  British 
National  Health  Service  is  a  failure,  and 
a  warning  to  us  not  to  adopt  national- 
health  Insurance. 

Now  the  AM  A  has  discovered  It  has 
a  bull  by  the  horns.  The  British  pro- 
gram is  developing  into  a  tremendous 
success  and  is  the  most  popular  thing 
Um  British  Government  has  done.  Doc- 
ton  ftnd  laymen  uUke  testify  for  it.  The 
doctors  are  gallinf  a  good  Uvlng.  patients 
are  getting  better  medical  care  than  ever 
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before,  md  the  national  health  Is  ex- 
pected o  show  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment. 

For  ah  impartial  story  oi  the  British 
progran  ,  as  contrasted  with  the  fictitious 
tales  th«  AMA  has  been  spreading,  I  refer 
Members  of  Congress  to  a  recent  broad- 
cast fro  n  London  by  Frederick  B.  Opper 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  System, 
which  ]  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude ill  the  Record.  His  story  jibes 
with  many  others  now  reaching  this 
country  I  wonder  if  the  AMA  will 
continui '  to  tell  the  American  people  we 
should  :  oUow  the  experience  of  the  Brit- 
tfider  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
the  Record  a  transcript  of  Mr. 
broadcast,  as  follows: 

American    BroadcaaClng   Co.   and   Us 
stations  now  prceent  Foreign  Re- 
Bach    Sunday    at    tills    time    ABC 


Ish 

elude  Ir 
Opper  s 

Tha 
affiliated 
porter 
tiringa  yfcu  an  authoritative,  comprehensive 


anaiyala 


by  one  of  Its  many  foreign  corre- 


•pooden  a  on  an  important  issue  of  the  day. 
Bacaua*  ;>f  the  controveny  over  Government 
medical  Ud  now  sweeping  the  tJnlted  States. 
ABC  hii4  AAked  Curresponuent  I  rederlcX  B. 


Cpper.  to  tell  tis  Just  how  medical  Insurance 
Is  working  In  Great  Britain,  where  It  has  been 
In  effect  for  montlis. 

Cpper  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  British 
medical  situation,  and  now  he  reports  on 
how  socialized  medicine  has  worked  out  over 
In  the  British  Isles.  Now  here  Is  Corre- 
spondent Frederick  B.  Opper  In  this  tran- 
scribed report,  speaking  to  you  direct  from 
London. 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Opper.  A  few  months  ago 
Britain's  Prime  Minister.  Clement  Attlee, 
found  he  was  having  foot  trouble,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  noticed  his  stomach  was  also 
causing  him  difficulty.  So  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  doctor  and.  after  an  examination,  he  was 
sent  to  a  hospital  where  he  spent  several 
weeks,  being  treated  for  an  Infected  foot  and 
stomach  ulcers.  There  was  nothing  signifi- 
cant about  the  hospital  Incident,  except  that 
Mr.  Attlee  paid  nothing  for  his  examination 
nor  for  his  basic  hospitalization. 

Like  93  percent  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, the  British  Prime  Minister  has  signed 
up  under  the  new  National  Health  Service 
scheme  that  gives  free  medical  attention  to 
any  British  citizen,  whatever  his  complaint 
may  be.  Actually,  the  plan  goes  even  fur- 
ther than  that.  A  foreigner  here  In  Britain, 
an  American  tourist  perhaps,  who  falls  111 
with  appendieitls,  a  broken  leg,  eye  strain, 
can.  by  applying,  receive  complete  attention 
without  paying  a  red  cent.  But,  of  course, 
foreigners  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and 
the  plan  is  aimed  at  the  British  people  them- 
selves. It  means  that  every  person  In  this 
country,  no  matter  what  his  age  or  his  sex.  no 
matter  what  he  does  for  a  living  or  even 
whether  he  works  or  Is  unemployed,  no  mat- 
ter whether  or  not  he  pajrs  Insurance,  can 
receive  free  medical  attention  If  he  wants  it 
and  If  he  needs  It,  from  a  private  doctor  or 
from  a  hospital.  No  British  subject  ever 
again  has  to  pay  a  penny  for  his  wig,  for  his 
set  of  false  teeth,  for  an  X-ray.  for  a  bottle  of 
medicine,  for  a  pair  of  eye  glasses,  it  is  all 
free,  open  to  everyone. 

This  nation-wide  health  plan,  a  gigantic 
scheme  that  40,000,000  people  already  have 
signed  up  for.  Is  not  of  course  free  any  more 
than  a  battleship  is  free,  or  police  protection 
is  free,  but  no  longer  does  a  private  citizen 
pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  his  health  every 
time  It  is  affected,  any  more  than  he  pays 
Individually  for  every  battleship  salvo  that 
is  flred,  or  every  time  the  policeman  on  the 
beat  arrests  a  pickpocket. 

Health,  like  other  public  services,  is  now 
paid  for  In  Britain  by  the  Government  out  of 
taxes,  and  only  In  that  sense  does  the  citizen 
pay.  This  of  course  is  a  tremendous  social 
change,  particularly  here  In  Britain  where 
national  health  has  never  been  at)  outstand- 
ing British  characteristic.  In  fact  It  only  has 
been  since  the  health  bill  went  Into  effect 
last  July  5,  that  people  have  realized  how 
bad  British  health  actually  was. 

For  only  now.  for  the  first  time,  have  many 
people  been  able  to  afford  medical  attention, 
people  who  before  would  let  their  teeth  decay 
because  they  could  not  afford  a  dentist,  peo- 
ple who  only  knew  that  they  were  having 
trouble  with  their  chest  but  who  never  could 
afford  an  X-ray  to  find  out  if  they  were 
suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

Before  this  health  plan  became  law, 
though,  a  great  many  millions  of  wage 
earners  were  protected  medically  to  some 
degree,  through  deductions  from  their  pay 
envelopes.  But  the  present  scheme  is  so 
much  more  far-reaching  both  In  the  number 
of  people  who  can  benefit  from  it,  and  from 
the  benefit  they  are  entUled  to,  that  there 
is  very  little  comparison. 

I  6p>oke  a  moment  ago  of  people  who  can 
benefit  from  this  health  measure.  That  Is 
b«cauae  nobody  has  to  register.  It  is  com- 
pletely voluntary  and  if  any  rugged  individ- 
ualist wants  to  stay  out  of  the  plan  he  is 
perfectly  fre*i  to  do  so.  In  fact,  as  I  say,  93 
percent  of  the  British  people  have  registered. 
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but  a  stubtxjm  or  unaware  7  percent  still  are 
outside.  I've  wondered,  as  perhaps  you  do. 
whether  the  Royal  family  has  come  into  the 
scheme,  but  when  I  called  Buckingham 
Palace  today  to  find  out  I  could  not  get  any 
Information.  I  would  think  it  unliltely. 
though. 

Well,  you  may  ask.  what  about  the  doc- 
tors? Are  they  also  free  to  come  In  or  stay 
out  Independently  the  same  as  the  patient? 
The  answer  is  yes. 

And  according  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able as  of  last  month,  out  of  21,000  British 
doctors,  18.165  are  members  of  the  health 
service,  and  the  remainder  have  chosen  to 
remain  outside  It,  taking  only  paying  pa- 
tients. Previously,  doctor  bills  here  In  Brit- 
ain were  extremely  high,  especially  the  spe- 
cialists, but  there  were  always  waiting  lists 
in  the  consulting  rooms  of  exclusive  Harley 
Street. 

Doctors  on  that  famoxis  street  used  to  get 
their  patients  from  the  upper  10  percent  of 
the  population;  they  are  now  getting  only 
the  top  2  or  3  percent,  because  of  cotirse. 
fewer  people  are  going  to  private  doctors  and 
paying  the  former  fee;  when  now  they  can 
get  attention  free  of  charge.  Certainly,  peo- 
ple who  have  to  count  their  money  are 
pleased  with  such  a  development  as  the 
health  plan. 

But  what  about  the  doctor,  does  he  like 
it?  Mrs.  Ralph  Spunseller.  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
for  Instance,  wonders  whether  would-be  doc- 
tors are  discouraged  at  the  development,  and 
how  medical-school  enrollment  has  been  af- 
fected. I  am  afraid  that  there  aren't  any 
comparative  figures  available.  It  is  known 
that  a  year  ago  before  the  system  started 
operating,  there  were  13,300  men  and  women 
studying  medicine  here  in  Britain,  but  since 
then,  no  medical-school  census  has  been 
taken  although  the  ministry  of  health  says 
that  medical  schools  are  crammed  to  the 
doors,  and  that  there  are  long  waiting  lists. 
In  fact,  the  Ministry  said  more  people  are 
trying  to  Isecome  doctors  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, although,  as  I  say.  they  can't  produce 
any  definite  figures  to  back  up  their  claim. 

Two  Callfornians,  Mrs.  George  Jerome,  of 
Brawley,  and  George  Fulton,  of  Asalla,  ap- 
parently have  been  thinking  along  the  same 
line  too,  wondering  if  p>erhaps  British  doctors 
have  lost  their  incentive  now,  or  whether  or 
not  patients  complain  that  they  are  getting 
too  impersonal,  possibly  losing  the  bedside 
manner  common  to  private  practice. 

Well.  I  certainly  haven't  heard  of  such 
complaint  myself,  and  the  health  ministry, 
when  I  asked  them  about  it  there,  was  in- 
dignant at  the  suggestion.  In  fact,  so  they 
said,  the  doctor-patient  relationship  in  some 
ways  is  perhaps  better  now.  for  previously 
mainy  doctors  were  embarrassed  at  having  to 
ask  fees  from  people  they  knew  could 
scarcely  afford  to  pay.  Now  the  money  bar- 
rier has  been  removed  and.  so  the  Ministry 
says,  the  family  doctor  Is  still  the  family 
doctor. 

This  view  is  backed  up  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  a  recent  article  in  Lancet,  the  well- 
known  medical  Journal,  which  said  both  the 
doctor  and  the  patient  are  pleased  with  what 
Lancet  described,  as  their  new  and  easier 
relationship,  and.  It  added,  doctors  are  work- 
ing wholeheartedly  in  the  new  services.  I 
think  that  it  will  be  a  considerable  stretch- 
ing of  the  truth,  however,  to  say  tiiat  all 
British  doctors  are  backing  the  health  plan 
wholeheartedly.  Certainly,  t)efore  it  went 
into  effect,  when  it  was  being  debated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  then  during  the 
transition  period,  they  opposed  it  in  large 
numbers.  Possibly  a  majority  of  them  were 
•gainst  it.  at  least  a  majority  of  those  vocal 
in  their  opinion.  Now  as  I  say  more  than 
18.000  out  of  21.000  British  doctors  are  tar- 
ing part. 

Not  all  of  the  18.000  though  are  in  favor  of 
the  plan.    There  have  been  rxuncrs  cX  some 
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of  the  doctors  trying  to  sabotage  it  by  pre- 
scribing the  most  expensive  medicines,  for 
instance,  and  certainly,  many  doctors  who 
didn't  like  the  Idea  were  forced  to  Join  when 
they  found  that  patients  who  formerly  paid 
them  private  fees  were  now  going  to  the 
service  doctors  free  of  charge.  So.  reluctantly, 
many  did  Join  up  while  still  disapproving. 
However,  more  doctors  have  Joined  up  than 
the  Government  originally  estimated  would 
do  so.  and  among  the  dentists  there  is  almost 
a  100-percent  score. 

And.  incidentally.  I  ought  to  say  that  these 
medical  men  are  paid  either  flat  yearly  sums, 
or  if  they  choose  a  smaller  basic  sum.  plus 
a  certain  amount  for  each  patient,  and  in 
a  good  many  cases  the  doctors  are  better 
paid  now  than  they  were  before,  certainly  in 
some  of  the  poorer  areas  such  as  the  Welsh 
Valley  or  the  slums  of  London. 

You  are  probably  wondering,  though,  ex- 
actly how  this  British  health  plan  works. 
Well,  let's  suppose  Jolin  Smith  wants  to  get 
the  free  medical  benefits  he  has  heard  about. 
He  goes  to  Dr.  Jones,  a  family  doctor  he  has 
had  for  years,  and  says  he  wants  to  be  put 
on  Dr.  Jones'  list.  If  Dr.  Jones  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  plan,  or  If  he  already  has  too  many 
patients.  Mr.  Smith  will  be  iielped  by  the 
Government  to  find  a  doctor,  but  if  Dr.  Jones 
has  signed  up  and  has  vacancies,  Mr.  Smith's 
choice  is  noted  down  and  he  Is  free  to  call 
on  the  doctor  whenever  he  thinlts  there  is 
something  wrong  with  him.  If  Dr.  Jones 
isn't  sure  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  trouble, 
he'll  send  Mr.  Smith  on  to  a  specialist  for 
consultation  and.  If  necessary,  to  a  hospital 
for  lengthy  observation,  for  an  operation  per- 
haps, and  convalescence. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  free,  and  the  attention 
Is  free  for  Mrs.  Smith  who  perhaps  is  ex- 
pecting another  baby,  attention  that  includes 
doctor's  observation  and  midwife  care  and 
if  little  Johnny  Smith  breaks  his  wrist  climb- 
ing a  tree,  and  goes  to  the  hospital  as  an 
out-patient,  he.  too,  la  treated  free  of  charge, 
a  question  Mrs.  Charles  Makaldoney  of  Floss- 
moor,  111.,  has  asked  about. 

And.  finally.  If  little  Mary  Smith  begins  to 
have  headaches,  she,  too.  Is  examined.  Pos- 
sibly her  eyes  are  bad.  and  she  is  sent  along 
to  an  eye  specialist,  who  prescribes  glasses. 
In  that  case  she  takes  a  prescription  to  an 
optician  who  fits  her  with  sp>ectacles,  all 
free  of  charge. 

Well,  says  John  Jacobs,  of  Chicago,  what 
has  been  the  result  of  all  of  this?  Has  the 
plan  had  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  British 
health  picture,  such  as  mortality  rates  or 
man-hotirs  lost  through  illness? 

So  far  the  plan  has  been  operating  for  only 
7  months,  and  there  are  no  figures  that  would 
prove  Its  benefit  beyond  the  fact  that  In  the 
first  3  months  the  British  infant  mortality 
rate  dropp)ed  to  the  lowest  point  In  the  coun- 
try's history.  I  wouldn't  use  that  one  item 
as  proof  of  anything,  thotigh  I  do  agree  with 
the  Health  Ministry  certainly  that  British 
health  will  improve  slowly  but  imquestlon- 
ably  with  time. 

For  one  thing,  if  for  no  other  reason,  peo- 
ple are  now  going  to  doctors  who  couldn't 
afford  it  beiore.  They  are  getting  medicine 
and  surgical  appliances  ttiey  couldn't _  pre- 
viously afford,  and  they  are  getting  attention 
earlier  in  their  illnesses  than  they  did  before. 
In  time  British  medicine  will  be  preventive 
instead  of  corrective. 

Well,  you  may  ask.  all  this  sotmds  fine,  but 
surely  there  must  be  drawlwicks.  Yes;  there 
are.  There  are  not  enough  doctors  or  den- 
tists In  Britain,  and  with  more  patients  than 
ever  before,  they  are  terribly  overworked, 
with  the  result  that  patients  receive  less 
physical  attention  at  the  moment,  and  the 
patients  have  to  wait  in  line  for  hours,  some- 
times for  weeks  and  months  even,  for  specUl 
care  or  operations  that  are  not  immediately 
naceasary.  So  many  people  needed  glasses 
after  examination  that  there  is  a  great  short- 


age of  frames,  for  instance,  and  many  people 
are  abusing  the  plan,  claiming  attention  for 
imaginary  or  trivial  complaints  Just  becaxise 
the  service  is  free. 

But  that  is  the  crvuc  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  la  Indeed  free  to  everybody  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  as  such  is  overwhelmingly  the  most 
pc^ular  measure  in  many  years. 

It  Is  so  popular  that  It  is  now  a  political 
weapon  with  the  present  labor  government, 
under  whose  administration  it  was  passed. 
claiming  sole  responsibility.  Recently  Wins- 
ton ChurchUl.  leader  of  the  opposition,  com- 
plained about  the  cost  of  the  plan,  particu- 
lary  condemning  the  fact  that  the  Health 
Ministry  seriously  underestimated  expendi- 
tures. In  fact,  he  made  a  bad  political  mis- 
take in  pressing  the  matter,  because  the 
Health  Minister  scored  a  great  personal 
triumph  in  the  House  of  Commons  debe.ts 
and  an  Important  political  advantage. 

Recently  there  was  an  Important  midterm 
election  campaign  in  progress  In  one  of  the 
London  districts.  In  many  meetings  of  both 
parties,  I  have  heard  speaker  after  speaker 
claim  credit  for  the  bill.  During  the  next 
year.  I  am  stire  that  attitude  won't  change  a 
bit,  and  very  probably  the  national  health 
plan  will  be  the  most  tedious  Item  in  British 
politics.  Certainly,  It  is  here  to  stay;  no- 
body will  be  so  rash  as  to  advocate  Its  repeal. 

There  will  be  changes,  of  course,  as  exp>e- 
rlence  picks  out  flaws,  but  the  principle  is 
now  thoroughly  established  that  every  Brit- 
ish citizen  by  right  shall  have  free  and  com- 
plete medical  attention  wherever  he  or  she 
needs  it. 
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IN  THE  HODSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  yesterday,  favor- 
ably reported  House  Joint  Resolution  2. 
This  is  a  resolution  to  abolish  the  archaic 
electoral  college  and  electors  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  The  resolution  retains  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  each  State  but  provides 
that  such  electoral  vote  be  divided  in  the 
exact  ratio  with  the  popular  vote.  The 
resolution  would  set  up  a  fair,  honest, 
accurate  and  democratic  method  of 
electing  Presidents. 

The  identical  resolution  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  House  committees  in 
the  Seventy-second  and  Seventy -third 
Congresses.  The  same  resolution  was 
reported  last  year  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  also  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  Senate. 

This  proposed  amendment  is  wholly 
nonpartisan,  and  has  overwhelming  sup- 
port from  all  .sections  of  our  country. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  resolution 
just  received  from,  the  Public  Affairs 
Luncheon  Club,  of  Dallas.  Tex.  This 
club  is  composed  of  several  hundred  of 
the  leading  women  of  the  Dallas  area: 

Be  it  resolved,  Tliat  the  members  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Luncheon  Club  in  meeting  as- 
sembled this  28th  day  of  Febniary  1»49.  do 
reaffirm  our  hearty  approval  of  the  re»lu- 
tion  offered  In  the  Congress  of  the  Unltad 
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Stetca  bj  Congreatonan  OoainT  of  Texas  and 
itor  Loses  at  MaMadnMecu  (known  as 
kto  Joint  RaaolvOon  Mo.  2)  vhlcb  pro> 
that  ther?  be  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion to  tb*  tagtalaturea  or  the  scTcral  States 
aa  aaandiiitnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unttad  States  abolishing  the  electoral  college 
and  proTkllnf  that  the  electoral  Tote  of  each 
State  shall  be  apporUoned  among  the  several 
parUas  on  the  ballot  of  that  Sute  In  accord- 
•nea  with  the  Totes  peeled  by  thoae  parties 
In  the  Presidential  elections,  as  It  Is  the 
atrong  conviction  of  tbla  group  that  the 
•doption  of  such  an  amendment  would 
fraaUy  strengthen  the  two-party  system  upon 
which  the  continuance  of  our  democratic 
government  rests  and  *bat  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  also  graatly  lessen  the 
tnttuence  of  minority  and  pressure  groups 
Hiuu  our  political  system  and  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  otir  Oovemment;  and  be  It 
further 

Ites<^ved.  That  a  copy  of  tbls  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  (vganlzaUon 
and  that  coplea  also  be  sent  to  C<»igreacman 
■d  Ou— an  and  Senator  HzmT  Cabot  Lodge 
aad  to  Sanatora  Tom  Conmaixt  and  Ltnook 
and  Congressman  J.  PaANX  Wilson. 
etfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  U.  C.  TxTKNKa. 
CTiairtnan.  Resolutions  Committee. 
Unanimously  adopted: 

Coanncs  Nxai.  Cook. 

President. 
Pattunx  Aooxtk  Haix. 
Chmirman,  Lrgxslative  Committee. 


Bartholomew  W.  Buckley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  S.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Wiinininr  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  recent 
articles  from  the  Ware  News  and  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  concerning 
my  valued  friend.  Chief  Bartholomew 
W.  Buckley,  who  has  so  efficiently  headed 
the  police  department  of  Ware,  Mass., 
lor  the  past  40  years. 

Chief  Buckley  has  made  an  outstand- 
Inc  record.  For  more  than  50  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Ware  Police 
Department.  He  enjoys  the  esteem,  re- 
spect, and  affection  of  his  fellow  towns- 
people. Able  and  energetic,  possessed 
of  kindly,  humane,  and  amiable  qualitle.s, 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  citizens  of 
every  class.  He  is  widely  known  and 
highly  regarded  throughout  the  State  for 
his  rectitude,  marked  ability,  courage, 
conspicuous  efficiency,  and  unfailing 
courtesy.  Police  chiefs  may  come  and  go, 
but  when  the  full  record  is  written  the 
name  of  Chief  Buckley  must  be  placed 
In  the  topmost  rank  of  merit,  achieve- 
ment, and  service. 

After  long  years  of  tireless  and  un- 
selfl<5h  service  he  Ls  entitled  to  rest  and 
relaxation  from  arduous  duties.  It  is 
my  fervent  wish  and  prayer  that  he  may 
be  spcu'ed  for  many  years  to  come  to 
enjoy  the  happy  retirement  which  he 
so  richly  deserves.  It  mmr  well  be  said 
of  him.  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servint." 


(From  th^  Ware  River  (Mass.)  News  of  April 
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aid 


lose  an  outstanding  civil  servant 
n  Bartholomew  J.  Buckley  re- 


wlll   terminate    a    public 
thit  began  46  years  ago  when  he  was 
>atrolman  and  31  years  as  chief  of 
Police  Department. 
Bfckley  last  night  notified  the  board 
of  his  Impending  retirement, 
has  been  good  to  me,"  he  said, 
announcing  my  retirement  effective 
that  the  selectmen  and  the  town 
ample  time  to  make  a  selection 
successor.    Tbi£  Is  a  momentous  de- 
have   never   been   without   a   Job 
10  years  old  and  I  expect   to 
after  I  retire." 
retirement  of  the  chief  does  not  come 
tpect«aiy.     Though  hale  and  hearty,  he 
as  a  member  of   the  Hampshire 
•etlrement     system     which     Ware 
years    ago,    his    retirement    this 
would  have  been  automatic.     He  will 
>enslon  under  the  system  approxl- 
to  one-half  of  his  regular  sal- 
the  town. 

could  look  back  on  a  memorable 

In  Ware,  the  son  of  James  and 

(Welch)    Buckley.    May    30.    1877, 

Bartholoi^iew    Buckley    went    through    the 

Ware's  public  schools  and  at   10 

waterboy   at   the   Hitchcock 

For   a   short   time   he   worked   In 

Dills.     He  can  recall  earning  $3.20 

workweek. 

recall   his   years   as   outstanding 

as  a  member  of  the  famous  Ware 

I7nlon  basketball  team,  which 

and  led  on  a  victorious  tour. 

remember    how    his    team    mates 

'd  make  a  good  patrolman   and 

to  run  for  the  office,  which  in 

4lectlve. 

the   election    and    earned    for 

place  of  highest  respect  In  police 

of  deepest  affection  among  his 

His  efficiency  in  office  led  to 

to  the  office  of  chief  in  1908 

hen  chief.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  was 

wounded  in  a  gun  battle  with  a 

and  subsequently  became  sheriff 

re  County. 

can  look  back  on  a  multitude  of 

unofficial   activities  which   won 

praise  for  his  charities,  for  his  sym- 

1  inderstandlng  of  the  unfortunate, 

Interest  In  the  welfare  of  boys  and 

for  his  efficiency  as  a  law-enforce- 


offlc^r 

;ake  out  the  gold  badge  which  the 

of  Ware  gave  him  in  1910  in  rec- 

the  high  esteem  In  which  he  was 

Mo^  striking  of  his  memories  Is  that 

Qood  and  hurricane,  when  for  70 

became  mayor  of  the  town   and 

town  through  without  loss  of 


tbe 


from  an  editorial  written  by  John 

Callagfian,    former    editor    of    the    Daily 

October    18.    1938.    "A    leader   was 

man  of  courage,  of  vision,  of  cool 

and  of  heart.    Ware  had  that  man 

person  of  Chief  Buckley,  and  Ware 

quckley  was  one   of  the  organizers 

president  of  the  Ware  Cooperative 

was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Ware 

Is  an  honorary  member  of  the 

Is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 

of    the    Internatlunal    Police 

Association    and    the    Massachusetts 

tef    Association.     He    has    been    a 

sl^rtff  in   Hampshire  County  for  40 

will  continue. 

xtuirried.   the  chief's  first  wife  was 

of  Ware.     His  second  wile  Is 


GLrard, 


the  former  Beatrice  V.  Murray.  He  has  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Leo  Dubois  and  Mrs.  Theo- 
phlle  Gervals.  and  three  grandchildren;  two 
brothers,  Michael,  of  Ware,  and  Timothy,  of 
Hartford.  Conn.;  and  two  sisters,  both  of 
Springfield,  Mrs.  John  McKenna  and  Miss 
Ellen  Buckley. 

The  whole  story  of  Chief  Buckley's  life 
may  never  be  set  down  in  black  and  white. 
Cotmtless  chapters  are  locked  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  a  multitude  of  friends  and 
beneficiaries. 

In  discussing  the  matter  following  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  resignation,  the  members  of 
the  board  of  selectmen  were  loud  In  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  remarkable  work 
Chief  Buckley  had  accomplished  in  bis  nearly 
half  a  century  of  service. 

Within  a  short  time  the  board  will  contact 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  request  an 
examination  for  candidates  for  the  lo-be- 
vacaut  post,  to  name  his  successor. 

[From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram] 
PoucE  Chut  fob  40  Yxars  at  Wa«e  To  Rrrnn 

Wakk,  Wednesday. — Chief  erf  Police  Bar- 
tholomew W.  Buckley,  head  of  the  Ware 
Police  Department  for  40  years  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department  for  50  years,  will  retire 
on  July  1. 

Chief  Buckley  conferred  with  selectmen 
last  night,  after  which  the  selectmen  an- 
nounced they  accepted,  with  regret,  the 
chief's  decision  to  give  up  the  post. 

BORN  IN  WARX 

Chief  Buckley  was  born  here  May  30.  1877, 
and  reached  the  retirement  age  under  the 
Massachusetts  law  2  years  ago.  He  was 
granted  a  2-year  extension  by  State  officials. 
Chief  Buckley  started  his  police  career  at  the 
age  of  22.  when  Mauric9  Fitzgerald,  then 
chief  of  the  department,  was  elected  Hamp- 
shire County  sheriff.  In  1909  Buckley  was 
named  chief  and  has  held  the  position  since 
that  time. 

He  was  appointed  a  deputy  sheriff  In  1908 
and  has  served  in  that  capacity  since. 

EMPLOTXD  IN  MTU. 

Sometime  before  entering  police  work 
Buckley  was  employed  In  a  local  mill  on  con- 
struction work.  Just  before  entering  police 
department  he  worked  at  the  former  Do- 
mestic Bakery. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  famed  Ware 
basketball  team  of  50  years  ago. 

Chief  Buckley  served  as  head  of  the  Camp 
Cook  Club,  a  well-known  headquarters  for 
sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  for 
almost  40  years. 

The  incident  which  made  Chief  Buckley 
best  known  throughout  New  England  was 
his  single-handed  capture  of  Clyde  Taylor,  a 
horse  thief  and  desperado,  in  a  barn  at 
Ellington,  Conn.,  40  years  ago. 

Taylor  stole  a  horse  and  vehicle  at  the 
J.  H.  Gilbert  place  here  and  was  trailed  by 
the  chief  and  Connecticut  officers  to  the 
lonely  Ellington  hideout.  When  Taylor  re- 
fused to  surrender.  Chief  Buckley  Impro- 
vised a  shield  of  wooden  planks  and  went  Into 
the  building  alone.  Taylor,  although  armed, 
surrendered  without  firing  a  shot. 

WELL  KNOWN  Of  EAST 

Chief  Buckley  has  a  wide  reputation  for 
efficient  police  work  and  Is  well  known  In 
police  circles  throughout  the  East. 

He  is  a  vice  president  of  Ware  Co-operative 
Bank,  a  member  of  the  bank  investment 
committee,  a  member  of  the  Springfield  Elks. 
Ware  Knights  of  Columbus.  Massachusetts 
Police  Chiefs  Association,  and  other  organ- 
izations affiliated  with  his  work  as  deputy 
sheriff  and  police  chief. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  daughters. 

Be  has  no  definite  plans  for  the  future. 

The  selectmen  made  no  comment  as  to 
his  Buccesaor. 
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The  Patnam  Phalanx 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

or  CONNECTICDT 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  con- 
cerning the  Putnam  Phalanx: 
Resolution  Concerning  the  Putnam  Phalanx 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  assembly  that  the  Putnam 
Phalanx  is  planning  a  trip  to  England. 
France,  and  Belgium  In  the  fall  of  this  year, 
in  the  course  of  which  visits  will  be  made  to 
many  places  of  historic  Interest  to  the  people 
o   this  State  and  of  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  this  good-will  tour  will  be  the 
occasion  for  the  confirmation  of  interna- 
tional friendship  and  mutual  understanding: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  this  assembly.  That  the  greet- 
ings of  the  general  assembly  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  Col.  Sam  E.  Dockrell.  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Putnam  Phalanx,  and  to 
the  entire  membership  of  that  historic  or- 
ganization, with  the  best  wishes  of  each 
member  of  this  assembly  and  of  the  people 
of  the  State  for  a  happy  and  successful  trip; 
and  that  we  request  the  Putnam  Phalanx 
to  extend  to  the  government  and  citizens  of 
the  countries  visited  our  most  friendly  greet- 
ings and  heartiest  good  wishes;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerks  of  the  house 
and  the  senate  cause  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  be  sent  to  Colonel  Dockrell. 


Changes  in  Procurement  Policies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

07  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENT ATRTS 

Friday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  general  interest 
in  the  procurement  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  enclosing  herewith  a 
self-explanatory  communication  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  their 
constituents  will  find  this  to  be  of  in- 
terest : 

April  1.  1949. 
Hon.  Jack  Z.  Anderson, 

House  of  Representatives. 

De.\k  Mb.  Anderson:  I  wish  to  refer  to  your 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Kenneth  C.  RoyaU, 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  of  March  4,  1949.  and 
to  the  subsequent  discussion  with  you  by 
my  executive.  Col.  G.  K.  Heiss.  on  March  17, 
with  regard  to  procurement  of  500,000  trimk 
lockers  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Procurement  of  these  lockers  has  been 
thoroughly  Investigated,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  procurement,  f.  o.  b.  origin  in 
this  Instance,  was  not  the  most  economical 
to  the  Government.  In  order  to  afford  all 
qualified  manufacturers  or  vendors,  irrespec- 
tive of  geographical  locations,  an  equal  op- 
portunity  to  participate  In  Department  of 


the  Army  procurements  and  at  the  same  time 
Bsstire  the  maximum  of  economy  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds.  I  have  di- 
rected the  following  procedure  be  followed 
by  the  procuring  agencies  of  the  Army  in 
procurement  of  all  supplies: 

"(1)  Where  the  destination  is  known  at 
the  time  of  issuing  invitations  for  bids,  sup- 
plies will  be  purchased  f.  o.  b.  destination, 
except  where  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
financial  savings  to  the  Government  will  re- 
sult from  an  f.  o.  b.  origin  purchase.    • 

"(2)  Where  the  final,  ultimate,  or  in  tran- 
sit destination  has  not  been  definitely  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  issuing  invitations  for 
bids,  destination  points  will  be  selected  based 
upon  the  best  available  Information  as  to 
distribution.  The  invitations  for  bids  will 
specify  that  the  award  will  be  made  on  an 
f.  o.  b.  origin  basis  but  wUl  designate  the 
selected  destination.  In  making  the  award 
f.  o.  b.  origin,  transportation  costs  between 
the  source  of  supply  and  the  designated  des- 
tination point  or  points  will  be  considered  in 
determining  the  lowest  estimated  cost  to  the 
Government.  Invitations  should  make  this 
point  clear." 

I  believe  this  action  wUl  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  the  difficulties  we  experienced  In  the  pro- 
curement of  the  trunk  lockers  and  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  com- 
mercial suppliers  of  the  Army  in  future  pro- 
curement of  all  our  supplies. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  this  matter, 
and  I  am  returning  the  letter  you  received 
from  Mr.  Charles  Bruno. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  Grat, 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Foreign   Traders    Make   Worthy   Pledge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

or   MISSOURI 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
some  reading  the  other  day  my  attention 
was  called  to  two  great  paragraphs  of  the 
final  declaration  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  held  in 
New  York  early  last  November. 

Because  I  feel  those  paragraphs  sum 
up  so  well  the  innermost  feelings  of  the 
leaders  in  foreign  trade  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  House  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point.  The  paragraphs 
are  short,  so  I  hope  each  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  who  read  the 
Record  will  take  time  to  read  them. 
They  are: 

The  American  system  of  private  enterprise 
has  been  proved  by  experience.  It  has  pro- 
duced for  our  people  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  all  recorded  history.  Our  system 
is  designed  to  produce  and  distribute  wealth, 
and  its  success  in  achieving  this  aim  Is  de- 
monstrable by  the  record.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  Marxism,  which  claims  to  dis- 
tribute wealth,  but  succeeds  only  in  distrib- 
uting poverty.  The  system  of  free,  private, 
competitive  enterprise  is  man's  best  and  only 
hope  to  keep  alive  his  age-old  dream  of  a 
world  where  he  can  enjoy  with  them  the 
good  things  which  their  combined  labors 
have  produced. 

We  who  represent  American  private  enter- 
prise in  the  fields  of  foreign  trade  and  in- 
vestment do  not  know  what  the  immediate 
future   may   hold  for  xis  and   our  coimtry. 


We  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  our  Na- 
tion can  remain  at  peace  «-lth  all  the  world; 
but  whatever  comes,  we  shall  not  shrink 
from  our  task.  We  shall  be  ready,  as  always, 
to  make  whatever  temporary  adjustments  are 
necessary  to  meet  our  country's  need;  but 
we  shall  ever  keep  alive  in  our  hearts  our 
faith  In  ourselves.  In  our  country,  and  In 
the  system  which  has  made  otir  Nation  great. 


All  in  British  Health  Plan  Are  Opposed  to 
Per-Visit  Pay-Off—British  Public  Asks 
8,000,000  Pairs  of  Free  Eyeglasses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
7  I  placed  in  the  Record  the  eleventh 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  a  series  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
describing  the  British  health  plan.  The 
following,  which  appeared  in  the  Eagle 
on  April  1  and  April  3.  are  the  fourteenth 
and  concluding  articles: 

All  in  Bhitish  Health  Plan  Are  Opposed 
TO  PES-Visrr  Pat-Off — Sad  Experience  nc 
Manchester  Is  Remembeseo 

(By  E.  J.  Delaney) 

(Fourteenth  in  a  series) 

London.  April  1. — Minister  of  Health 
Aneurin  Bevan  and  the  doctors  and  dentists 
of  England  are  in  entire  accord  on  one  point 
in  the  national  health-service  arrangements. 
It  is  that  a  nation  that  pays  Its  professional 
men  on  a  per-vislt  basis  under  a  public 
health  plan  will  be  sorry.  It  will  have  diffi- 
culty finding  enough  money  to  pay  off. 

Whenever  It  is  mentioned  everybody  smiles 
and  remarks:  "New  Zealand  tried  that  and 
went  broke." 

One  man.  Just  retiring  after  a  life-long 
career  associated  with  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies and  associations  tells  a  different 
story.  He  remembers  when  it  was  tried  right 
in  England.  In  Manchester,  and  he  was  In  the 
middle  of  the  crash  that  came. 

ON  VOLUNTABT   RASIS 

A  voluntary  association  was  organized  to 
provide  its  members  with  medical  care  from 
general  practitioners  and  a  prescription  serv- 
ice. The  cost  was  estimated  and  rates  for 
membership  assessed  on  that  basis.  Thus 
was  formed  a  ftmd  to  carry  the  wc»'k  for  a 
year. 

The  physicians  declined  a  capitation  ar- 
rangement, insisted  on  per-visit  payments 
and  got  them.  Going  fees  were  agreed  on 
for  the  pharmacists. 

The  physicians  knew  that  only  a  limited 
amount  was  available  and  some  of  them 
started  rushing  around  making  all  the  vis- 
Its  fKDssible.  They  proved  they  made  them 
by  writing  a  prescription  every  time. 

BANKHUPTCT    STTS   IN 

Before  the  year  was  up  the  f imd  was  bank- 
rupt and  both  physicians  and  druggists  were 
unable  to  collect  their  bills.  Tbe  druggists 
blamed  the  doctors,  raised  a  fuss  and  col- 
lected thousands  of  pounds  from  the  medical 
men.  but  in  the  end  received  only  60  percent 
of  their  money. 

Starting  with  the  next  year,  the  doctors 
asked  for  a  capitation  system.  Ever  since 
then — it  was  30  years  ago — the  per-vlslt  pay- 
ment plan  never  has  been  mentioned  In  Eng- 
land.    Not  seriously,  anyway. 
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ts  not  dlacuMed  out  kmd  In 
vlth  fc— Mil  ptana.  but  Is  men- 
softly  temmVtmtmL  Mcbody  wants  to 
It's  tbe  qoMttOD  wbetber  doctor* 
laport  and  p«y  Ineom*  taxes  on  all  their 
•amtn^i  and  whether  a  national  health  plan. 
with  All  tbelr  checks  doming  from  the  gov- 
•moMnt.  deprives  them  of  the  chance  to 
beat  the  Internal-revenue  man  for  a  few 
bucks. 

SMOJMO    KasriATIOM 

After  a  smile  and  hesitation  it  usually  Is 
remarked  that  all  professional  men  and  most 
MMU-buslness  men  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  come  out  of  the  income-tax  struggle  a 
little  better  off  than  big  companies  and  those 
who  are  on  salaries. 

How  much  It  Is  done  nobody  knows,  and 
U  doctors  and  dentists  do  so.  they  are  not 
the  only  ones.  Eut  a  health  plan  under 
which  they  work  lor  the  government  does 
upaet  that  deal. 

One  physician  here  remarked  that  If  a 
doctor  now  will  have  to  pay  taxes  on  all  his 
income  because  the  government  will  know 
Just  how  much  he  gets,  he  will  not  have  any 
uncollectible  bills  any  more,  he  will  not  have 
•  lot  of  bad  accounts  on  his  books,  so  that 
OOBht  to  be  a  good  balance. 

More  seriously,  It  is  believed  here  that  the 
fovemxnent  is  so  efficient  In  tracing  Incomes 
that  most  professional  men  have  come 
oUgiity  does  to  sending  In  their  ftUl  shares 
ci  tha  taxea.  One  might  get  away  with  some- 
thing, but  never  very  much.  It  definitely  Is 
not  a  factor  in  the  opposition  of  British 
physicians  and  dentists  to  the  National 
Health  Service,  responsible  members  of  the 
profession  say. 

BimsH  PxTBUC  Asks  8.000.000  P/uks  or  Farx 

ETECLASSZS UXALTU       PLAN       WiPINO       OXTT 

NoaMAL  Sales 

(By  E  J.  Delaney) 
(Last  in  a  series) 

LoNsoM.  April  3.— Prior  to  National  Health 
Service  the  total  capacity  of  England  to  pro- 
duce spectacles  (glasses  to  you)  was  4.500.- 
000  pairs  a  year.  Now  the  people  are  asking 
for  8.000.000  pairs,  for  free,  each  year,  and 
the  eye  specialists,  optometrists  and  opticians 
do  not  hope  to  come  close  to  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  months,  or  a  year,  or  more. 

Prom  4  weeks  to  3  months  are  required  to 
seeiirs  glasses  after  one  gets  the  urge  to 
sack  some  help  for  the  eyesight.  First  a  visit 
mtut  be  made  to  the  general  practitioner. 
Be  Is  supposed  to  find  out  whether  there  Is 
any  general  health  condition  that  Is  affect- 
ing the  sight,  and.  if  be  can't  find  anything 
wrong,  to  pass  out  a  paper  which  authorizes 
an  appointment  with  an  eye  man  chosen  bjr 
the  patient. 

There  Is  a  wait  of  a  few  weeks  for  the  eye 
testa.  Then,  a  nssd  for  glasses  being  de- 
tected, permission  for  their  Issuance  must  be 
sscured  from  a  regional  committee.  That 
board  sends  &  notice  to  an  optician  telling 
him  hs  can  make  the  glasses  for  the  person. 
The  committee  is  buried  with  work.  too.  and 
may  take  a  week  to  clear  the  way.  Then  the 
gIssssB  can  be  made.  Since  permission  al- 
XPK»t  always  la  granted,  the  optician  often 
asakas  tb«  glasses  and  hoMs  them  pending 
arrival  of  the  approval  massage. 

The  optician  to  paid  U^  a  pair  for  turning 
out  the  specs  and  he  is  allowed  to  give  the 
customer  s  choice  of  10  different  colors  or 
shapes  of  frames.  There  are  nine  more,  but 
the  customer  would  have  to  pay  a  little  him- 
self to  get  thoss. 

THisTT  MBtairr  ncnvs  two  pans 
Ninety  percent  of  those  who  apply  for 
gtasssa  Dsad  them  and  SO  percent  of  those 
givsa  approval  receive  two  pairs  It  U  found 
that  aons  psopte  want  an  eye  ^xamlnaUon 
just  bsoMlss  It  U  free  and  not  on  the  ground 
they  are  having  any  trouble.  Nineteen  per- 
cent are  wearing  glasses  for  which  they  never 
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he  physicians  of  England  say  they 
for  the  heavy  load  they  are 
to  carry  under  the  National 
and  they  are  asking  for  an 
fees  from  35  to  60  percent.  Min- 
Bevan  declines  to  discuss  the 
it  Is  under  negotiation,  yet  It 
that  the  doctors  will  not  be 


nister  appears  to  have  decided  that 
iins  In  the  populous  areas  are  do- 
ell  and  that  more  mileage  allow- 
other  subsidies  will  assist  those 
ruril  districts.     The  Issue  will  reach 
s<  on. 
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Cor  servatlve  Party  la  attacking   the 
health  service  and  the  Labor  Oov- 
cl  sarly  Is  trying  to  find  ways  to  cut 
1  [ospttals  are  being  slashed  10  per- 
new   budget  and   they  do  not 
Lhey  are  going  to  comply  without 
wards.    Such  big  Increases  for 
slclans  would  make  economies  dtfll- 
Neai|y  everybody  expects   the  health 
to  the  national  treasury  to  be 
before  It  will  be  less. 
Health  Ministry  has  announced  the 
health  service  from  the  treasury 
,688,400  for  the  next  year.     Dur- 
year  $120,000,000  was  taken  from 
ecurity  funds  and  transferred  to 
service  account,  and  to  what  ex- 
be  done  again  this  year  Is  not 
However,   the   estimated   cost   In 
Ministry  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
31, 1950,  has  been  set  at  $1,038,- 


Farm  Credit 


EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  ioUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'ridav,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  TAXE.    Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
outbreak    ti  World  War  I  the  Congress 


has   paid 


Increasing    attention    to   the 


credit  needs  of  farmers.  In  1916  Federal 
land-bank  loans  were  initiated,  and 
only  2  years  later  emergency  crop  and 
seed  loan.s  were  authorized. 

Under  the  emergency  crop-and-seed 
loan  program  some  4.000.000  loans,  ag- 
gregating approximately  $500,000,000. 
were  made — of  which  amount  more  than 
82  percent  has  been  repaid. 

miring  the  period  from  1935  to  1946 
the  Resettlement  Adminl.stration  and 
its  successor,  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, made  rural  rehabilitation  loans 
to  about  a  million  farmers,  in  an  amount 
exceeding  a  billion  dollars.  Almo.^t  90 
percent  of  the  matured  principal  of  these 
loans  has  been  repaid,  plus  more  than 
$100,000,000  in  interest. 

In  1946.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  created  to  take 
over  the  emergency  crop  and  seed  loan 
program  and  the  rural  rehabilitation 
program  and  to  develop  other  areas  of 
farm  credit.  This  new  agency  makes  the 
following  tj-pes  of  loans: 

First.  Operating  loans,  which  are  made 
to  farmers — either  owners  or  tenants — 
for  the  purchase  of  livestock,  equipment, 
seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  supplies,  and  other 
farm  necessities. 

Second.  Farm  ownership  loans,  which 
enable  tenants  to  purchase  family-type 
farms. 

Third.  Insured  mortgage  loans,  under 
which  program  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration insures  real-estate  loans 
made  by  banks,  insurance  companies,  or 
other  private  lenders,  not  to  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  borrowers'  investment. 

Fourth.  Water  facility  loans,  which 
loans  enable  western  farmer*  and  ranch- 
ers to  build  and  improve  v,'ells.  ponds, 
windmills,  and  small  irrigation  systems. 

In  all  of  these  programs,  applications 
from  veterans  receive  preferential  con- 
sideration. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  provides 
credit  to  farmers  who  cannot  get  the 
credit  they  need  from  other  sources. 
Each  loan  is  made  through  a  county  of- 
fice, subject  to  approval  and  review  by 
a  local  committee  of  three  persons,  two 
of  whom  must  be  farmers. 

The  Fanners  Home  Administration  is 
doing  a  first-rate  Job — especially  in  pro- 
moting owner  operation  of  farms.  More- 
over, the  American  taxpayer  is  receiving 
good  returns  on  his  investment  in  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues from  other  States  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  appraise  the  progress  of 
these  farm-credit  programs  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  I  include  with  my  remarks  a  report 
on  Farmers  Home  Administration  activi- 
ties in  Iowa  which  I  Just  received  from 
Mr.  John  R.  Holland,  a  dirt  farmer  from 
Van  Buren  County,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  FHA  State  advisory  committee  for 
Iowa : 

Milton,  Iowa,  April  6,  1949. 
Hon.  Hknxt  O.  Talls. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Woshington.  D.  C. 
DxA«  Mr.  Taixx:  On  Friday,  March  25.  the 
State  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  held  a  regular  meeting 
at  our  State  offlce  In  Des  Molnee  and  as 
chairman,  I  was  Instructed  by  the  committee 
to  give  you  what  might  be  called  a  progress 
report  on  the  activity  of  the  agency. 
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nrst  you  probably  would  be  Interested  In 
the  committee  membership  Itself.  There 
are  nine  on  the  committee  and  they  are  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Will  list 
them  alphabetically: 

N.  P.  Black.  Des  Moines.  State  superintend- 
ent of  banking. 

Mrs.  Edith  A.  Chester.  Clarksville,  Butler 
County,  farmer's  wife. 

John  R.  Holland,  Milton,  Van  Buren 
County,  farmer. 

H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  dean,  Agricultvire  Divi- 
sion, Iowa  State  College. 

Frank  A.  Lauters,  LeMars,  Plymouth 
County,  farmer. 

Harold  E.  McCord,  Denlson,  Crawford 
County,  business  ( actively  interested  in  farm 
veterans  and  town  and  country  cooperation ) . 

J.  S.  Russell,  Des  Moines,  farm  editor,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 

Richard  L.  Stephens,  Crawfordsviile,  Wash- 
ington County,  farmer. 

Donald  C.  Travis,  Wlnterset,  Madison 
County,  farmer. 

All  farmer  members  either  are  or  have 
been  members  of  their  respective  county 
FHA  committees  and.  are  thus  very  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  the  program  as  it 
affects  farm   families. 

As  you  know,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration is  the  successor  agency  to  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the  Emergency 
Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Section  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  consolidation 
having  taken  effect  In  late  1946.  Also  that 
FHA  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  only  to 
those  farm  families  that  cannot  get  their 
credit  needs  from  any  other  source. 

In  Iowa  two  types  of  loans  can  be  made, 
farm  ownership  and  operating  loans.  Farm 
ownership  loans  are  for  the  purchase  of  fam- 
ily tj-pe  farms  with  loan  limits  set  for  each 
county  in  the  State  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  These  limits  vary  from  $9,500 
in  the  poorer  land  counties  to  $21,000  in 
the  counties  with  the  test  land  in  the  State. 
Loans  up  to  $12,000  are  approved  by  the 
State  director  and  leans  above  that  figure 
mtist  have  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor. Only  four  such  loans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Washington. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  program  in 
1938.  1.048  loans  have  been  made  and  50  per- 
cent have  been  repaid  in  full  without  a  cent 
of  loss  to  the  Government.  These  loatu  now 
bear  4  percent  Interest  and  are  for  a  40-year 
period  with  the  provision  that  the  borrower 
must  refinance  with  other  credit  Institutions 
when  eligible  and  at  not  to  exceed  5  percent 
Interest.  Normally  this  will  be  when  the 
borrower  has  about  a  33  percent  equity  In  the 
farm. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $15,000,000 
for  loans  of  thU  kind,  of  which  Iowa's  share 
was  $557,125.  Seventy  percent  of  these  funds 
were  earmarked  for  veterans  and  30  percent 
for  nonveterans. 

In  addition  to  these  loans  from  appropri- 
ated funds  the  FHA  Act  provides  for  the  mak- 
ing of  Insured  farm  ownership  loans  with  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  except  that  in- 
stead of  the  Government  advancing  100  per- 
cent of  the  investment  cost,  the  borrower 
must  advance  10  percent  and  the  balance  is 
secured  from  a  lender  with  the  Government 
fully  instirlng  the  mortgage.  The  Interest 
rate  to  the  lender  Is  3  percent  with  1  percent 
going  to  the  Government. 

While  the  Insured  mortgage  program  does 
permit  the  making  of  many  loans  through 
the  use  of  local  credit,  yet  Iowa's  share  of  the 
$15,000,000  Is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
of  veterans  and  others  who  do  not  have  the 
10  peroent  down  payment,  in  addition  to 
their  operating  capital. 

For  operating  loans.  FHA  In  Iowa  has  what 
the  committees  feels  to  be  a  very  commenda- 
ble record,  considering  the  type  of  risk  that 
Is  taken.  Of  the  $31,600,000  loaned  since  the 
program  started  back  In  1935.  approximately 
$27,000,000  in  principal  has  already  been  col- 


lected, plus  over  $3,700,000  in  interest.  It  Is 
our  fsellng  from  an  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords that,  if  the  program  closed  lU  books  to- 
day and  liquidated  the  Indebtedness,  the 
Government  would  not  only  get  back  as 
many  dollars  as  it  advcmced,  but  In  addition 
right  close  to  4  percent  interest  on  the 
money. 

Operating  loans  are  made  on  a  5-year  basis 
and  at  5  percent  Interest.  One  percent  of 
the  interest  collected  has  Just  about  ab- 
sorbed the  losses  that  have  occurred.  Slight- 
ly over  28.000  farm  families  have  been  as- 
sisted since  this  program  started  In  1935,  and 
while  there  have  been  some  failures,  thou- 
sands of  these  borrowers  have  gone  on  to 
become  successful  tenants  and  owners  and 
are  today  an  asset  to  their  communities. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  entire  State  com- 
mittee that  the  guidance  of  the  county  FHA 
supervisor  that  follows  each  loan  plus  the 
active  Interest  of  the  county  committee  of 
three  farmers  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  this  work.  Particularly  since  the 
close  of  the  war  we  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  the  demand  for  operating  loans.  The 
State  director  advised  the  committee  that  the 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year  were  exhausted  dur- 
ing February  and  that  there  were  1.168  ap- 
plications on  hand  at  the  close  of  February, 
of  which  528  were  veterans. 

During  this  fiscal  year  we  have  been  able 
to  make  only  448  new  operating  loans.  The 
applicants  that  the  county  committee  have 
approved  but  for  which  there  were  no  funds 
have  had  to  do  one  of  the  following:  (1)  give 
up  their  leases  and  go  Into  other  work,  (2) 
operate  without  adequate  livestock,  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  etc..  (3)  get  what  credit 
they  could  from  high-Interest  loan  com- 
panies, (4)  get  what  credit  they  could  on 
short-term  notes  that  would  not  permit  a 
properly  planned  farming  program. 

Unless  one  Is  close  to  the  situation,  It  Is 
difficult  to  realize  the  degree  to  which  oper- 
ation has  tightened  up.  FHA  has  the  best 
of  relations  with  local  banks  and  production 
credit  associations  but  their  regulations  and 
concern  over  future  economic  developments 
will  not  permit  them  to  extend  the  needed 
credit.  In  fact  a  high  percentage  of  the 
applicants  that  come  to  our  offices  are  re- 
ferred to  us  by  banks  and  FCA's. 

The  budget  calls  for  the  same  appropria- 
tions for  1950  as  for  1949 — $75  000,000. 
Iowa's  share  of  this  amount  will  probably  be 
about  the  saire  as  last  year,  $1,400,000.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  carry-over  of  approved 
applications,  a  high  percentage  of  this 
amotmt  will  have  been  committed  by  July  1 
with  only  a  very  small  amount  left  for  new 
applicants  after  July  1. 

Just  about  60  percent  of  the  funds  this 
year  for  new  loans  were  used  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

With  the  guidance  of  the  county  super- 
visor and  county  committee.  It  is  our  feeling 
that  the  borrowers  are  not  only  becoming 
better  farmers  but  are  making  a  real  contri- 
bution to  soil  conservation.  You  will  be  In- 
terested, I  believe,  in  a  few  figures  that  the 
committee  received  for  1948. 
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I  am  informed  that  this  Is  the  first  time 
a  general  report  of  this  kind  has  been  sent 
to  you.  but  it  seems  logical  to  me  that  you 
would  be  Interested  in  the  work  of  one  of  the 
agencies  that  Is  trying  to  fill  a  need  that  Is 
not  covered  by  any  other  State  or  Federal 


group  snd  thst  Is  not  In  competition  with 
anyone.  It  is  for  this  last  reason,  I  fsrl 
sure,  that  ws  havs  the  whole-heartsd  co- 
operation of  other  lending  groups. 

You  are  accustomed  to  weighing  the  nesds 
for  hundreds  of  appropriations.  FHA  ap- 
propriations, administered  as  they  have  been 
in  Iowa,  make  useful,  happy  conservative 
farm  owners  and  operators  out  of  harassed, 
hopeless,  near-public  charges;  they  give  the 
borrowers  a  real  Interest  In  their  communi- 
ties and  their  Nation:  and  best  of  all,  they 
restore  to  discouraged  men  and  women  their 
own  self-respect.  You  can  guess  at  the  ef- 
fect of  all  this  on  their  children. 

I  doubt  if  any  other  appropriation  that 
has  come  before  you  has  bought  so  much  for 
so  little,  especially  when  you  realize  the 
money  appropriated  for  loans  Is  being  re- 
turned to  the  Government  with  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOHN   R.   HOLLAND, 

Chairman,  State  Adi^isory  Committee. 


Wliy  Cannot  the  Republican  Party  Lean 
Anything  Any  More? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF  NTBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  AprU  8,  1949 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  few  comments  of  mine,  together 
with  certain  introductory  matter  which 
precedes  an  editorial  published  In  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  under  the  date  of 
March  30.  1949.  and  I  also  wish  to  offer 
for  publication  in  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial itself. 

Many  Democrats  in  the  Congress  have 
viewed  with  alarm  and  sadness  the  doings 
of  their  congressional  brothers  who  claim 
to  be  affiliated  with  that  great  political 
party  which  in  the  fruitful  days  of  yore 
were  so  wont  to  point  with  pride  at  Its 
accomplishments  instead  of  moaning  re- 
gretfully, and  which  .so  triily  scorned  to 
be  known  as  political  "needlers."  political 
scarers,  political  "talker-downers,"  polit- 
ical faultfinders,  political  egotists,  and 
political  frustraters. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  as  one  listens 
to,  and  views  fairly  either  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  great  United  States  Con- 
gress in  action,  he  sometimes  wonders 
where  the  Republican  Party  acquired  its 
strange  un-American  technique  in  its 
efforts  to  scare,  delay,  and  prolong  the 
passage  of  legislation,  and  then  the  next 
day,  week,  or  month,  cry  out  scornfully 
that  the  Eighty-first  Congress  has  done 
nothing,  although  months  have  passed. 

Out  of  curiosity  some  months  ago  I 
read  several  articles  about  the  pattern 
followed  by  Communists  in  the  United 
States  at  meetings  of  labor  unions  when 
officers  are  to  be  elected  or  other  im- 
portant decisions  are  to  be  made  by  the 
membership. 

Strange  and  startling  as  it  may  seem, 
in  my  opinion,  the  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  seem  to  have  read 
or  dreamed  these  same  articles  and 
adopted  in  part  some  of  this  sinful  Red 
technique  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  so 
done,  unwittingly. 
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of  the  northern  Repubhcans.  In 
my  opinion,  on  certain  very  Important 
matters  have  joined  hands  with  a  group 
of  reactionary  Democrats.  It  Is  an  old 
saylns  that  politics  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows, and  this  statement  if  brought  up 
to  date  would  read  "nonconstrucUve 
toiiUet  makes  strange  associations  and 
vv^iBf  blocs."  Those  who  seem  to  desire 
civO-rights  slavery  walk  the  same  po- 
litical ways  and  vote  the  same  way  as 
those  who  seem  to  desire  some  form  of 
Industrial  slavery.  They  both  perch 
themselves  ghoullike,  for  the  ravens' 
feast,  upon  the  dying  carca^ss  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  and  antlmlnimum  wage 
mootters.  Whether  or  not  the  anti- 
dvft-rlghts  monster  will  find  these  groups 
again  cheek  to  Jowl  also  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  If  verbal  chaff,  like  other  chaff, 
tells  which  way  the  wind  blows  it  Is  a 
pretty  good  guess  that  this  unholy  coali- 
tion will  carry  on  their  much  publicized 
unity  and  their  cohesive,  unholy 
brotherhood. 

The  Republican  Party  is  too  grand 
and  too  great  a  party  to  stoop  so  low.  and 
I.  as  a  Democrat,  grieve  exceedingly 
with  the  few  fine,  constructive,  forward- 
locking,  and  patriotic  acting  Republicans 
in  this  Congress. 

When  Will  Republican  reason  which 
seems  to  have  fled  to  brutish  beast  and 
filthy  fowl  return  to  Its  ancient  citadel? 
Why  cannot  tht.se  men.  referred  to  by 
Republican  National  Committeeman 
Hugh  D.  Scott.  J.h.,  at  the  last  chilly 
Omaha  policy  meeting  of  the  party,  as 
the  better  people  with  the  better  minds, 
u.se  their  social  standing  and  their  brains 
for  worthier  purposes?  If  they  do  not  do 
so  the  observation  of  the  Omaha  barten- 
der made  at  the  Fontanelle  Hotel,  where 
the  Republican  parley  was  held,  that  he 
bad  seen  better  heads  than  the  ptarleyers 
possessed,  on  nickel  beers,  a  truism  in- 
stead of  a  cruelly  witty  wisecrack. 

Our  RepubUc  cannot  long  endure 
without  two  strong  political  parties  with 
vMon  and  patriotic  purpose — real  Amer- 
ican purpose.  On  every  hand  and  in 
every  hamlet  throughout  the  land  the 
cries  go  up  "What  has  happened  to  the 
Republican  Party?  Why  has  It  gone 
berserk?  Why  does  It  drag  itself  about  In 
this  day  of  manliness  as  a  fat.  purpose- 
less fear-spreading  eunuch?  Why  has  it 
turned  its  political  face  against  con- 
structive progress  and  toward  frustra- 
tion and  destructlveness  and  erroneous 
cries  of  'The  wolf  Is  coming?"  " 

As  I  write  these  lines  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  afternoon  and 
hear  the  fear-generating  and  other  ar- 
guments in  the  well  of  the  House  as  made 
by  the  Republican  Members,  I  wonder 
why  It  Is  nece.ssary  to  .say  that  the  United 
MhUons  and  other  efforts  In  the  cause  of 
pMice  are  doomed  to  failure  and  to  play 
politics  here  while  the  second  deficiency 
•PfM-oprlatlon  bill  Is  up  for  passage? 
Why  is  It  neces-sary  to  5ay  we  are  on  our 
way  to  national  bankruptcy,  and  why  is  it 
nccessar>'  tc  try  to  prove  that  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  was  so  wonderful  when 
the  people  have  dl^uustliigly  decided  that 
question  in  the  la.st  election  to  the  exact 
fonlrary?     Why  aU  of  these  loud  bick- 


erings by  Republican  members  of  the 
committe(  about  this  bill  and  its  sj^eciflc 
appropria  ions  when  the  committee  re- 
ported it  I  lut  for  passage  with  no  minor- 
ity repor  ?  Why  do  they  attempt  to 
prune  itei  is  in  the  bill  on  the  claim  that 
they  wan ;  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money  wl  en  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  some  of  these  same 
men  held  d  to  double  the  appropriation 
for  the  sti  uctures  they  had  designed  pre- 
viously for  Governor  Dewey's  inaugura- 
tion cer(  monies^-the  "Curly  Brooks 
stadium'l  Why  was  not  their  economy 
endeavors   functioning  then? 

We  mu  t  all  unselfishly  help  the  Re- 
publican ;*arty  restore  Itself  to  reason 
and  to  d!  cency  and  to  return  Itself  to 
the  way;  of  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  The  Republican  Party  must 
once  agai  i  become  a  builder,  instead  of 
a  frustra  er,  a  scarer.  and  an  under- 
miner. 

It  shou  d  have  a  definite  policy  of  Its 
own  Inst»^ad  of  being  a  coahtion  party 
or  a  me-too  party  or  scare-the-tar-out- 
of-them  larty. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  in  the  edi- 
torial, "O  »d  hates  a  coward,"  endeavored 
to.  and  eld.  point  out  the  way.  but  all 
to  no  avail.  Why  does  not  this  party 
composed  of  the  claimed  better  people 
and  better  minds,  try  to  make  a  better 
record  aid  a  better  Republican  Party 
for  the  s4ke  of  this  great  Republic  and 
Its  future 

For  the]  piu-pose  of  being  helpful  only, 
I  now  wish  to  put  into  the  Rzcoro  an- 
other editorial  from  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  w  uch  is  as  follows,  and  I  hope 
that  It  Is  read  by  Republican  Congress- 
men and  ;  icted  upon  with  profit  by  their 
hitherto  (  reat  party  and  themselves: 

(From  the  Omaha   (Nebr.)   Evening  World- 
htr&ld  or  March  30,  19481 

ro  THi  cotnrmiATTACK 

Nebraska  's  Republican  State  Central  Com- 


mittee has 


call    a    rei  reaentative    meeting    to    lorm    a 


of  Republican  principles, 
think,  ts  a  good,  solid  idea.     All 
Including  the  men   and  women 

jp  political  parties,  ought  to  stop 
and   take  stock   of  their  con- 


dress,    t^e 
many  more 


Republlcao 
•hell  when 

"I  can  te 
Republican 
bavi*  any  gr  ita 

E>wlght  ^riswotd 
gotemor 


asked  the  national  committee  to 


statement 

That,  we 
Americans, 
who  make 
occasionall  r 
▼let  Ions. 

But  If  tills  proposed  Republican  gathering 
confines  Itielf  merely  to  stating  its  creed.  It 
won't  have  much  original  work  to  do.  The 
things  the  party  believes  In.  or  says  It  be- 
lieves In.  I  lave  been  expressed  many  times 
in  America's  past,  perhaps  more  eloquently 
than  the  present  leaders  of  the  party  could 
express  thsm.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. I  he  Constitution,  the  Farewell  Ad- 


Gettysburg    Address — those    and 
Immortal  documenu  say  aU  that 
need  be  said. 

But  saylj  ig  U  one  thing  and  doing  ts  an- 
other 

It  is  in  jtb*  Celd  of  doing  that  the  Re- 
publican 1  "arty,  and  particularly  the  Re- 
publlciin  1(  adershlp.  and  most  particularly 
the  Repub  lean  Congreaa.  need  to  examine 
their  souls. 

8    E    Toi^eson.  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Founders  Day.  put  It  in  a  nut- 
he  told  the  central  committee: 
1  you  what's  the  matter  with  the 
Party   In  Nebraska.     It   doesnt 


the   former   Republican 
nt  on  from  there       'I  reao  the 


'Ood  Hates  a  Coward'  editorial  in  the  World- 
Herald."  he  said,  "and  now  I  am  rather 
ashamed  to  read  where  our  three  Congress- 
men from  Nebraska  voted  for  the  veterans' 
pension  plan." 

The  votes  of  those  three  Congressmen, 
and  many  other  Republican  Congressmen 
of  greater  national  celebrity,  ts  a  scandal 
which  the  Republican  Party  will  be  a  long 
time  living  down. 

The  issue  on  that  bill  was  naked  politics, 
nothing  more. 

Congressman  Rankin  introduced  his  fan- 
tastic pension  bill  In  frank  retaliat  -n  for 
a  slap  given  him  by  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship In  Congress.  He  was  trying  to  put  the 
President  and  the  Eighty-flrst  Congress  jn 
a  spot. 

The  peanut  leadership  on  the  Republican 
side  saw  a  chance  to  play  politics.  By  sup- 
porting the  Rankin  bill  It  could  please  a 
few  bosses  of  veterans  organizations,  and 
thereby,  it  hoped,  bring  in  some  votes  for 
1950.  And  at  the  same  time  if  the  bill 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress.  President 
Truman  would  have  to  veto  it.  thereby  alien- 
ating the  veterans  and  widening  the  split 
in  his  party. 

A  slick  trlcx.  three  of  Nebraska's  Repre- 
sentatives •  •  •  went  for  It.  But  not 
they  alone.  On  decisive  tests  •  •  •  the 
minority  leader,  the  man  who  aought  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Prcaident  last 
year,  also  voted  with  Congressman  Rankin. 
So  did  •  *  *  the  floor  leader  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  So  did  •  *  •  the 
the  party  whip. 

They  proved  that  on  the  slightest  pretext 
they  could  rise  above  principle. 

That  is  the  Republican  leadership.  1949 
style,  not  only  In  Nebraska  but  at  the  high 
level  where  principles,  theoretically,  are 
translated  Into  action. 

What  the  Republican  Party  needs  Is  to 
develop  some  leaders  with  guu.  As  a  me- 
too  party  and  a  we-could-do-lt-better  party 
It  has  no  excuse  for  existence.  If  it  Is  going 
to  try  to  get  back  In  power  by  fishing  for 
minority  votes  It  might  as  well  let  the  New 
Dealers  take  over.    They  are  l)etter  at  it. 

The  Republican  Party,  if  it  Is  to  survive 
usefully,  should  make  Itself  the  American 
Party.  It  should  defend  resolutely  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  and  with  the  fury  of  out- 
raged patriotism  launch  a  new  fight 
against  advancing,  seemingly  Irresistible 
State  socialism. 

"My  center  gives  way,"  said  Foch  at  the 
Marne.  "my  right  recedes,  the  situation  is 
excellent;  I  shall  attack." 

The  American  right  has  receded  too  far 
before  the  aggressive  enemy  of  the  left.  Now 
if  ever  is  the  time  for  the  counterattack. 
It  can  be  ordered  only  by  a  brave  and  re- 
dedicated  Republican  Party — a  party  which 
from  top  to  bottom  has  pxirged  itself  of  the 
psychology  of  abject  retreat. 


Cotton  for  Spain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  feel  that  our  attitude  toward  Spain 
should  have  a  careful  reexamination. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  we  can  and  should 
trade  with  Spain  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both  countries.  In  this  connection,  I 
wish  to  insert  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
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annual  convention  of  the  Texas  Cotton 
Association: 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  AT  THE  1  UUtT  I  -EIGHTH 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION  Or  THE  MElrlBEXS  OF 
THE  TEXAS  COTTON  ASSOCIATION  HELD  IN 
GALVESTON,  TEX.,   ON   MARCH    25-2S,    1949 

Resolved.  That  this  association  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  to  establish  short-term  cred- 
its for  Spain  to  finance  the  procurement  of 
United  States  cotton.  In  past  years  about 
two-thirds  of  cotton  Spain  purchased  was 
of  United  States  growth,  and  we  feel  that 
the  American  farmer  Is  rightfully  entitled 
to  that  market.  Now  as  a  result  of  a  serious 
drought  in  Spain  and  other  unusual  eco- 
nomic circumstances  current  dollar  balances 
are  too  low  to  permit  the  purchase  of  United 
States  cotton.  The  shortage  of  cotton  is 
forcing  mills  to  curtail  production  to  only  a 
few  days  a  week,  causing  a  serious  situation 
In  the  country.  In  view  of  the  impending 
surplus  of  cotton  In  this  cotintry.  the  need 
for  stimulating  consumption  in  Spain  and 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  the 
need  for  restoring  normal  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Spain,  we  believe  such  credits  are 
Jtistlfled.  In  view  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  we  feel  such  a  credit  would  be  eco- 
nomically sound. 
Attest: 

L.  T.  MussAT. 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Treas- 
urer.   Texas   Cotton   Asiociation, 
Waco.  Tex. 


Corona  Naval  Hospital,  Riverside  Conntj, 
Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  25 
Joint    resolution    relative    to   memorializing 
and  petitioning  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to 
make  the  Corona  Naval  Hospital  in  River- 
side County.  Calif.,  available  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration 
Whereas  the  present  and  jxjtentlal  need  for 
veterans'    hospitalization    facilities    In    this 
area  is  great  and  said  need  is  further  In- 
creased by  the  realization  that  the  tremen- 
dous Influx  of  people  to  California  has  in- 
cluded and  will  Include  many  veterans:  and 
Whereas   the  Corona   Naval   Hospital   has 
cared  for  up  to  4.000  patients  at  times  dur- 
ing the  war  and  has  a  permanent  capacity  of 
1.400  beds,  and  has  for  a  number  of  months 
cared   for  less  than   SCO  patients,  and  the 
balance  of  the  beds  have  laid  idle:  and 

Whereas  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council,  the 
Riverside  Cotmty  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
many  other  civic  and  veterans'  organizations 
have  long  supported  such  action:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolred  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorial- 
ized to  take  effective  steps  immediately  to 
make  the  Corona  Naval  Hospital  availahle  to 


the  Veterans'  Administration,  in  <xdex  that 
full  use  of  this  fine  faculty  can  be  made,  to 
the  end  that  all  beds,  other  than  those  need- 
ed at  the  present  time  by  the  Navy,  can  be 
used  for  the  treatment  of  veterans:  and 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  assem- 
bly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


not  gotten  in  there,  we  would  still  l>e  outside 
the  gate,  and  the  strike  would  stlU  be  going 
on.  Therefore  I  give  the  T-H  Act  credit  for 
putting  us  back  to  work.  There  may  be  some 
mistakes  In  the  law,  but  It  Is  so  much  better 
than  the  preceding  one  that  there  is  no  com« 
parlson. 


Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  VEI.de.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  regards 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  portion  of  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  a  imion  la- 
boring man  in  my  district.  This  part  of 
his  letter  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  on  this  very  Im- 
portant legislation  which  is  coming  be- 
fore the  House  In  the  very  near  future. 
Many  similar  letters  have  been  received 
from  working  men,  some  of  whom  have 
been  good  labor  union  members  for  years, 
and  shows  that  this  is  representative  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  many  of 
these  writers. 

The  letter  follows: 

Now  about  domestic  policies.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  In  my  opinion,  Is  about  as  Im- 
portant as  any.  I  am  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Chemical  Workers.  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 
I  am  not  following  what  they  preach  to  us, 
and  yelling  against  the  T-H  law.  I  believe  It 
is  a  good  law:  far  better  than  the  old  Wag- 
ner Act.  I  believe  In  freedom  of  speech,  as 
long  as  that  freedom  is  not  abused,  and  I 
believe  that  the  employer  has  some  rights. 
This  the  Wagner  Act  denied  In  many  cases 
I  believe  that  the  employer  has  a  right  to 
talk  against  the  union,  but  not  to  abuse  It, 
and  the  union  has  the  same  right  against  the 
employer.  In  fact.  I  believe  the  Individual 
worker  has  that  same  right  If  he  wants  to 
use  It.  I  also  believe  In  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  enjoin  unions  against  strik- 
ing if  It  interferes  wfth  the  general  welfare. 
In  fact,  I  don't  believe  In  strikes.  I  have 
yet  to  see  any  strike  where  anyone  gained 
anything.  I  believe  In  collective  bargaining, 
and  I  believe  In  arbitration  in  all  cases.  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  employer  who  would  not 
be  fair  If  the  unions  were  fair.  I  believe 
the  non-Communist  affidavit  provision  should 
be  enforced,  not  only  on  union  officers,  but 
that  It  should  be  required  of  every  voter  In 
the  United  States.  I  believe  Communists 
are  troublemakers  In  any  free  country  In  the 
world,  and  that  membership  In  their  party 
is  very  close  to  actual  treason.  I  work  at 
Commercial  Solvents  Corp..  of  Peoria,  and 
I  know  positively  that  we  would  not  be 
working  now  if  It  were  not  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Last  summer  we  had  a  strike 
there  that  lasted  over  five  months.  The 
strike  was  a  "wUdcat."  called  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  district  50.  When  we  started 
our  present  union,  in  CH-der  to  get  back  to 
work,  the  UMW  union  could  not  get  on  the 
election  baUot  because  their  officers  had  not 
signed  the  non-Communist  affidavit.  Our 
present  imlon  can  call  no  strike  In  that  way. 
We  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Interna- 
tional, and  that  can  only  be  had  when  nego- 
tiations have  absolutely  faUed.     If  we  bad 


Power  and  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
Soviet  communistic  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  the  state  of  Israel,  and  the  pro-Jewish 
attitude  occasionally  adopted  by  Soviet 
Russia  were  merely  temporary  changes 
of  policy  pursued  solely  for  expediency 
and  that  they  did  not  represent  the  per- 
manent Soviet  communistic  policy  which 
was  always  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Zion- 
ist. Since  then  I  have  had  occasion  to 
point  to  the  Indications  that  the  tem- 
porary expedients  were  being  abandoned 
with  a  reversion  to  form  by  leaders  who 
are  adept  at  creating  chaos  and  causing 
confusion.  Following  are  two  Items 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post 
of  April  6  which  vividly  establish  the 
accuracy  of  my  predictions: 

SOVIET  ANTl -SEMITIC 

(By  Frank  Klngdon) 

The  more  anti-Semitism  clianges,  the  more 
it  Is  the  same  thing. 

Soviet  antl-SemltIsm  says  the  Jews  are 
oourgeols  and  servants  of  the  imperialist 
West. 

Capitalistic  anti-Semitism  says  the  Jews 
are  Communists,  mouthpieces  of  the  Soviet 
fifth  column. 

Indiscrlininate  demogogusry  says  the  Jews 
are  International  bankers,  weaving  the  web 
of  financial  mastery  of  the  world. 

When  Thomas  Carlyle  wanted  to  give  his 
opposition  to  Disraeli  wings,  he  spoke  of  him 
as  "the  Hebrew  conjurer." 

We  need  dip  no  further  for  Illustration. 
The  facts  are  all  too  clear.  The  only  point 
In  dredging  this  sewer  again  Is  that  Its 
fumes  have  risen  foully  once  more  In  Rus- 
sia. Antl-Jewlsh  utterances  mark  the  lat- 
est sign  of  the  end  of  whatever  idealism 
may  once  have  brightened  Soviet  thought. 

Apologists  for  communism  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  crtish  any  argument  for  a  paral- 
lel between  It  and  naUsm  by  saying  that 
communism  had  no  trace  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  It.  In  communism  as  a  hlstortcal 
theory  there  is  no  such  trace.  In  Stalinism. 
as  a  political  practice.  It  has  cropped  out. 
Why? 

The  answer.  I  think,  is  clear.  StaltnlMl 
is  intensely  nationalistic.  It  has  made  com- 
munism and  Russianism  synoaymous.  In 
the  name  of  Russianism  it  has  lately  cracked 
down  on  its  creative  artists  of  all  kinds, 
forcing  them  to  cast  their  works  Into  the 
mold  of  Its  own  brand  of  nationalism.  It 
still  had  to  find  some  explanation  of  why 
Its  artists  and  writers  had  to  be  disciplined. 
It  had  to  find  a  scapegoat  to  explain  their 
heresy.  It  foUowed  an  old  line  to  make  the 
Jew  the  scapegoat. 
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Jvw.   thry   said,   corrupted   genlua.     How 
rainillar  K  souzmIs.    Tbe  natlonaUsm  o<  this 
lUiMi  la  pUln  In  tiM  phr— ■  of  dsnon- 

asd  paMportlMS  wmnd«r«T«  The 
at  tiM  Cters  tivncd  th«  dlscont«nt 
at  the  mstirr  i^aUMt  the  Jews  with  this 
technique.    The  BumU  of  Stallii  follows  suit 

Once  establlsbed.  this  scapegoat  and  other 
tamUlar  practice*  follow.  A  spark  Is  laid  to 
the  train  of  pre)odlee  toy  playing  up  a  change 
OC  mUDC.  B  Yakloveff  ts  really  Holtzman: 
labakh  Is  Ixak  Bachrach;  Tasny  Is 
Stalin  aikd  Rankin  find  them- 
■elTfla  partners  In  this  device  Then  on  the 
baptaM  heads  of  Jewish  creators  are  pUed  the 
beady  chiirges  of  decadence  and  corrupt  so- 
phistication. 

If  any  hopafal  liberal  attll  nurtured  the 
hope  that  soma  good  thing  might  come  out 
of  Moscow  this  should  end  the  Illusion.  If 
tmf  bonact  IfarxUn  still  thought  Russia  truly 
inrtnHi^V'  this  should  strip  blm  of  that  fancy. 
Stalinism  as  now  enforced  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  totalitarian  nationalism  displaylXLg 
Its  true  natxire  In  the  unmistakable  symptom 
of  anti-Semitism. 

Tbare  to  no  aamranee  o(  the  good  life  for 
■ay  whare  tbtra  la  act  tbat  asaurance  for 
at  wbateyer  dtllerencas  may  ap- 
ihem. 

Ifaroatla  sajrs:  There  are  no  aUens  In  the 
of  talent. 


KBSMux  acHoas  uxrua:  "xsaASL  mo  raixNo  or 
ocas" 

(Bt  George  Yielding  Eliot) 
ODoe  more  the  handwrltlog  appears  on  the 
wall — the  ancient.  terrib>  wall,  stained  with 
Jewtah  blood  through  the  centuries. 

Once  more  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe,  the 
Jttws  of  Rumania  and  Himgary  and  Russia, 
•re  In  deadly  peril 

Not  long  ago  this  column  called  attention 
to  the  outpoiirlnta  of  Radio  Bucharest,  or- 
dering the  Immediate  stamping  out  of 
"Zfcmtot  nationalism"  and  placing  the  re- 
■pMMlblUty  for  the  leadership  of  the  Jew- 
ish communities  of  Rumania  In  tbe  hands 
of  a  selected  group  of  Jewish  Communists. 
I  suggested  then  that  such  orders  do  not 
latglnate  tn  Rumania,  but  with  Rumania's 
mastars  in  the  Kremlin. 

I  wish  I  bad  mad*  tbat  warning  stronger. 
It  was.  alas,  only  too  well  justified. 

Oooalder  the  evidence  now  available,  the 
aytiiamea  which  marks  the  recurrence  of  that 
dreadful  danger  In  ablch  the  Jewish  popu- 
lations of  eaatem  Buropa  have  always  lived, 
that  dansar  which  ao  nany  wlahful  think- 
ara  have  supposed  to  be  at  an  end  bccaiae 
tlM  Sovtoi  anioA  ooca  took  a  Una  against 
anU-asmlttaai. 

1  As  reported  by  Bdward  Walntal.  Newa- 
wssfs  talented  diplomatic  oorraapondent. 
"a  drive  to  eliminate  Jewteb  intellectuals 
from  cultural  life  is  now  under  way  in  the 
Union  "  Par  the  Arat  ttane.  tba  Jewish 
I  of  indivtdaala  «bo  have  adoptad  Rus- 
ara  batng  psabMikad  tn  the  So- 
Jewlab  writers  and  artantlitt  are 
refarred  to  as  "homeleaa  oaaniapaii> 
k"  That  means  that  they  are  no  longer 
Soviet  citlaens.  but  are  persona 
tba  law.  peraona  who,  aooordlnc  to 
Andrei  Vlahlnsky  in  "The  Law  of  the  8(h 
vtat  State."  bate  no  righu  wtiich  the  law  is 
boSBKl  to  respect.  -K»alting  the  Hebrew  ra- 
UgitiB"  and  "{jropagating  Zloaiam"  ar«  among 
eharvcd  sgalnst  Soviet  Jews, 
"haaltatas  to  beUeve"  that  this 
campaign  of  attack  agatnat  Jaws. 
It  the  JewMb  Ckaath.  iind  tbe  idaala  ot 
-*iB  dalibarateljr  daalgnad  to  arouaa 
It  aaU-aemltlam."    This  reporter  ia  not 


a.  Idoek.  what  baa  Juat  happened  right  here 
In  New  Tork.  Tbe  Mcmlog  Vratbatt.  tba 
CoBimunlst  TWSdlah  newspaper,  has  shifted 
Ma  Una  It  ^  no*  suddenly  an;i-2Uonist. 
Xaratf  is  being  traaafermad.  says  Preibalt  s 
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forraerly    an    ardent    Zionist. 

of  Jewish  reaction  and  a  prop 

Imperialism."     There 

clearer  evidence  that  the  word 

down  the  line  from  above.     The 

Kremlin  hsve  decided  that  Israel 

friend  of  theirs.     They  are  against 

against  that  Zionism  which  makes 


ur  derstand 


abcLit 


now  only  to  recall  the  constant 

Hitler  against  the   international 

he  bloody  coiisequences  of  these 

1  len  delivered  to  a  prejudiced  peo- 

what  Is  happening  now 

what  may  happen  in  the  future 

where  Jews  live  imder  Soviet 

7hat    will    happen    in    the    Soviet 

we  can  only  guess,  we  will  not 

anything   that   happens    there 

KremUn  does  not  want  us  to  know. 

much  is  clear.    The   immediate 

urgent  problem  before  the  Jewish 

communities  of  the  free  world,  before   the 

of  Israel  and  all  those  who  have 

'8  friends  Is  to  save  the  6C0,000 

ia  and  Hungary. 

not  be  easy.     It  is  a  task  in  large 

iffivernments  of  the  free  cun- 

attempting  it — and  the  American 

Governments  have  made  a  be^'ln- 

sharp  warnings  to  the  Ruma- 

iungarian  Governments  about  de- 

and  religious  rights — the  earnest 

men  and  women  of  good  will  must 

The  blind  and  stupid  snpport  of 

Union  by  u.any   American  Jews 

only  that   Russia   voted   for 

nust  come  to  an  end.     The  men  in 

in  are  no  friends  of  freedom — any 

freedom — religious    or    otherwise. 

o  friends  of  any  state  based  on  the 

Individual  liberties — whether  its 

Vashlnrton  or  Tel  Aviv 

had  said  this  bluntly  long  before. 

It  now — I  hope  before  it  is  too  late. 
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or 

EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NSW   TORK 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  23.  1949 


C  SL 


XER.     Mr. 
extend    my 


Speaker,    under 
remarks    in    the 


Include  the  following  article  by 
Schlacht  from  the  San  Pran- 
er  of  March  15.  1949 : 


aMDsrw  jACKaoN — son  or  destiny 


tie 


<By  Harry  H   Schlacht) 
ploxigh  to  the  Presidency, 
a  lifetime,  the  grim  sisters  who 
warp  of  cur  existence,  nm  through 
3f  brilliance,  the  colors  of  which 
stand  apart  though  It  Is  burled 
of  others.    Such  a  thread 
Jackson. 

commemorate  the  one  hundred 

annlvaiaary  of  his  birth. 

lalute  the  warrior,  stateaman.  and 

oday  we  honor  the  seventh  Presl- 

United  Statea.    He  was  a  sen  of 


thousands 


tght  r-aecond 


Ue 


tory  of  his  Ufe— as  'KMd  Hickory" 
htmaalf — there  is  no  single  lijae 

^ould  cancal;  there  is  is  no  single 
we  would  araae. 

remota  frontiers  of  South  Caro- 
ha  forest-clad  banks  of  the  Ca- 
in tbe  ration  wbere  the  settlers 
>eginning  to  cluster  Andrew  Jack- 
law   the   light   of   day      There   his 

s  Kirted  in  the  ancient  wilderness. 


There  his  mind  mused  to  freedom  under  Its 
influence.  He  was  bom  of  Irish  parenu  He 
was  fatherless  at  birth. 

He  was  a  British  prisoner  of  war  In  tbe 
Eevolution  at  the  age  of  13. 

In  what  age  did  Jackson  live?  Where  in 
the  records  of  history  is  to  be  found  an  era 
in  which  the  human  race  made  mightier 
movements — an  era  In  which  occurred  the 
formation  and  dl3Solutlon  cf  European  gov- 
ernments, and  of  the  triumph  of  the  Ameri- 
can system'' 

His  life  Is  ftill  of  InstrucUon  His  life 
sprang  from  the  dark  valley  of  obscurity — 
like  the  peak  of  his  favorite  Aileghenies — 
rough,  rtigged.  and  sublime — piercing  every 
cloud — till  Its  stimmlts  bathed  In  the  sun- 
light of  heaven 

Washington  was  the  father  of  his  country. 
Jefferson  was  the  philosopher  of  democracy. 
Jackso.n  was  Its  defender 

He  did  not  create  democracy.  But  he  did 
arouse  people  to  the  reassertlon  of  their 
rights.  He  did  not  set  up  our  Government 
of.  by.  and  for  the  people  But  he  did  force 
the  Government  to  respond  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

No  man  has  ever  evinced  so  much  knowl- 
edge of  American  ideas.  No  man  has  ever 
expr*»ssed  them  with  such  dauntless  in- 
trepidity. No  man  has  ever  executed  them 
with  such  immovable  will.  No  man  has  ever 
been  so  nobly  and  enthusiastically  sustained. 

He  was  the  great  warrior  in  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans.  He  Is  in  a  class  by  himself 
in  the  history  of  Presidents. 

Andrew  Jacltson  was  not  schoo'.Pd  in  mili- 
tary strategy,  yet  he  was  a  preat  general. 
He  was  not  schooled  in  public  service,  yet 
he  was  a  great  statesman  He  was  great  In 
peace.     He  was  great  in  war. 

He  led  our  people  to  a  victory  that  literally 
preserved  free  and  popular  government  for 
our  posterity.  He  feit  that  this  Nation 
under  God  must  be  protected  not  only  from 
foreign  foes,  but  from  foes  within  our  bor- 
ders. His  patriotism  knew  no  bounds  but 
his  country.  His  hope,  his  Joy.  and  his  am- 
bition— all  centered  in  its  perpetuity  and 
prosperity. 

Directly  across  from  the  White  Bouae  in 
Washington — stands  a  statue  of  Andrew 
Jackson— and  on  the  pedestal  is  written 
the  deathless  phrase  "Our  Federal  Union: 
It   must   be  preserved." 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  man  of  superb 
courage. 

Ue  did  not  indulge  in  the  defeatist  policy 
of  surrendering  vital  principles  upon  which 
our  Government  rests.  He  held  fast  to  the 
true  American  dream  which  has  made  Amer- 
ica the  greatest  Nauon  on  earth. 

Let  us  all  speak  of  bis  virtues.  Let  ts  all 
spe&in  of  his  greatness.  Let  ua  all  grow 
wiser  and  better  by  the  jMdutary  lessons  his 
life  inciiicates. 

Affection  has  no  greater  theme,  and  wis- 
dom has  no  nobler  counsel  than  the  living 
actions  of  oar  sainted  sires  History  Is  the 
mirrtir  of  the  past.  It  is  the  guide  of  the 
present.     It  Is  the  beacon  of  the  future. 

May  the  poorest  lad  In  our  blessed  land 
learn  from  the  career  of  Andrew  Jackson 
that  poverty  is  no  bar  to  the  triumph  of  the 
free  spirit.  The  avenues  of  the  citndeJ  of  our 
strength  and  the  posts  of  honor  are  open  to 
uniwrsal  competition.  The  freedom  of  otir 
country  calls  to  highest  honors  her  children 
— from  the  workshop,  from  the  city,  and  from 
the  farm. 

Tbe  ranks  of  American  eminence  have  coma 
firom  the  humblest  origin.  Long  will  An- 
drew Jackson's  memory  be  cherished  by  hu- 
manity 

His  cenotaph  is  the  love  of  his  country- 
men. His  monument  is  the  holy  reverence 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Let  ua  all  awe 
our  country  as  he  served  It.  Let  us  all  serve 
our  God  as  he  served  Him 

In  life  his  career  has  been  like  the  biate 
of  the  sun  In  the  fierceness  of  its  noonday 
glory.     In   death   he   was  as  lovely   as   tha 
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mildest  sunset  of  a  summer's  evening,  when 
the  sun  descends  in  cloudless,  tranquil 
beauty. 

Andrew  Jackson  died  as  he  had  lived — a 
Christian.  And  his  last  words  were:  'God 
and  my  country." 


Lands  of  the  Crescent 


National  Theater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  104,  providing  for  the 
convening  of  an  assembly  to  develop 
plans  for  a  national  theater,  opera,  and 
ballet,  is  gathering  support  from  all 
over  the  Nation.  Appended  below  is  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion's  theatrical  post  in  New  York 
City  endorsing  its  objectives: 

RESOL  TIOM  CNANIMOUSLT  APPaOVKD  AlTD  ADOPT- 
ED BT  THI  CAITAIN  CH.\aiXS  B.  Dn.LINGHAM 
POST.  NO.  1805,  AT  ITS  aEGtTLAR  CONVENED 
SiEETING  OM  MARCH  7,   1949 

Whereas  the  Captain  Charles  B.  Dillingham 
Post,  No.  1605.  Is  a  theatrical  post  consisting 
entirely  of  veterans  connected  with  the 
theatrical  field:  and 

Whereas  there  are  two  theatrical  poets  In 
New  York  County,  namely,  the  Captain 
Charles  B.  Dillingham  Post,  No.  1605,  and  the 
N'VA  Post,  No.  090.  having  in  excess  of  600 
members;  and 

Whereas  there  are  about  28  theatrical 
posts  throughout  the  coimtry  having  a  mem- 
bership of  over  40.000  veterans:  and 

Whereas  the  theater  and  its  members  have 
done  and  still  are  doing  splendid  morale 
work  for  the  armed  services  and  the  disabled 
veterans  In  hospitals  without  any  compen- 
sation whatsoever;  and 

Whereas  the  rendering  of  services  toward 
the  Improvement  of  morale  of  not  only  the 
armed  services  but  to  the  disabled  veterans 
is  as  essential  as  the  food  and  medical  atten- 
tion they  receive:  and 

Whereas  such  beneficial  work  as  has  been 
rendered  by  the  theater  and  its  members  has 
been  conducted  on  a  more  or  less  haphazard 
basis  due  to  the  lack  of  a  coordinated  organi- 
zation: and 

Whereas  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
armed  services  and  the  disabled  veterans  that 
a  national  theater  group  be  established  so 
that  not  only  they  but  all  America  as  well 
can  participate  and  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  education  and  morale-building  values 
which  stem  from  the  theater:  and 

Whereas  practically  every  theatrical  organ- 
ization in  this  country  is  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  national  theatrical  group; 
and 

Whereas  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  n 
will  be  largely  and  gainfully  employed  In 
this  project:  Now  therefore 

.  soiled.  That  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment be  urged  to  sponsor,  establish,  and 
finance  a  national  theatrical  group:  further 

Resolved.  That  should  this  resolution  be 
adopted  by  the  New  York  County  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  that  the  same 
be  forwarded  through  channels  to  the  De- 
partment of  New  York  and  the  national  body. 

Dated  March  7.  1949 

Harbt  Weber. 

Commander. 
GKNEvrrvi  P.  Lilliott. 

Adjutant. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
a  year  ago.  May  10,  1948,  to  be  exact.  I 
outlined  to  the  House  my  ideas  about 
an  MERP,  that  is  a  Middle  East  rehabili- 
tation plan.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
since  that  time  many  other  persons  have 
urged  the  same  plan.  I  am  certain  that 
that  plan  is  encompassed  as  a  part  of 
the  much  broader  world-wide  plan  of 
our  President  looking  toward  world 
economic  progress.  The  following  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Post  on  April  6,  1949,  reiterates  very 
forcefully  much  that  has  already  been 
said  on  the  subject.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

LANDS    or   THE    CRESCENT 

Many  Americans  were  relieved  when  It  be- 
came evident  that  General  Zaylm  had  seized 
control  of  the  Syrian  Government  not  to 
draw  his  scimitar  against  peace  negotiations 
with  Israel,  but  rather  to  fight  Syria's  near- 
stirrender  to  Internal  economic  chaos. 

But  the  Zaylm  coup  emphasizes  that  the 
Middle  East  will  continue  to  be  a  sick  area, 
plagued  by  chronic  uprisings  and  spans  of 
sullen,  revolt-breeding  silence  until  the 
Arabian  people  have  been  rescued  from  serf- 
dom and  poverty  in  the  feudal  lands. 

President  Truman's  "bold  new  prcgrsun" 
to  work  through  the  United  Nations  to  prime 
the  Industrial  development  of  backward  areas 
will  probably  lift  many  Arabs  from  the  edge 
of  starvation. 

Yet  the  Truman-UN  program  cannot  ef- 
fectively raise  the  middle  East's  over-all  liv- 
ing standard  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
basic  econmic  reforms  within  the  Arab 
states. 

The  Middle  East's  almost  unbelievable 
poverty  Is  frequently  blamed  on  "Arab  na- 
tlonalisna,"  the  fanatical  insistence  of  robed 
sheiks  on  spending  endless  treasure  and  man- 
power to  war  against  any  semblance  of  aUen 
domination. 

The  very  phrase,  Arab  nationalism,  con- 
jures up  compeUing  visions  of  T.  E.  Law- 
rence fighting  beside  fierce  desert  wairiors  to 
gain  their  freedom  from  Turkish  and  other 
tyrannies. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  "Arab  natlonism"  is 
not  so  much  the  cause  of  current  middle 
eastern  misery  as  it  Is  the  excuse  employed 
by  feudal  Arabian  lords  to  divert  the  peoples 
attention  from  necessary  social  and  economic 
changes. 

For  instance,  by  warring  against  the  "In- 
fidel" Israeli,  the  Arab  League  was.  In  pai^. 
attempting  to  mal:e  Its  subjects  forget  their 
rising  resentment  against  a  new  imperialism 
which  genuinely  threatens  the  Middle  East — 
the  arrangement  under  which  a  handful  of 
Arab  monarchs  sectire  their  power  by  ac- 
cepting fabulous  payments  in  return  for  per- 
mitting western  companies  to  exploit  the 
area's  rich  oil  resources. 

A  basic  need  In  the  Arab  states  is  a  tax 
program  which  will  tap  the  wealth  of  the 
haiighty  agricultural  magnates,  making  it 
possible  for  the  Arab  governments  to  extend 
social,  welfare,  and  educational  services  to  the 
people. 

But  the  popular  demand  for  tax  reform  is 
muted  ijecause  most  Arabs  are  illiterate  and 
many  are  even  Inarticulate.     Their  leaders 


are  Inspired  youths  who  boast  a  thin  veneer 
of  western  "culture"  and  are  sneerlngly  la- 
beled "radicals"  by  the  ruling  caste. 

And  as  long  as  the  cynical  Arab  potentates 
can  Incite  the  people  to  pitch  their  tents 
against  some  new,  perhaps  imagined  threat 
to  "Arab  nationalism,"  reform*  will  be  de- 
layed. 

The  Truman-UN  program  may  undertake 
such  projects  in  the  Middle  East  as  the  Jor- 
dan VaUey  Authority  which  would  restore  the 
ancient  fruitful  ness  of  Palestine:  the  Iraq 
irrigation  project  suggested  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  opening  tbe  land  to  another  million 
settlers;  and  a  multinational  authority  in 
the  Euphrates  Valley,  providing  six  middle 
eastern  States  with  power,  navigation,  irriga- 
tion and  flood  control. 

These  and  other  projects  could  begin  to 
give  the  Arabian  people  the  fertile  farms,  the 
water,  the  power  they  need  to  turn  their  arid 
desert  from  a  breeding  grovmd  of  interna- 
tional tensions  into  a  productive  and  peace- 
ful land. 

But  the  Truman -UN  program  will  serva 
solely  as  a  transfusion  which  momentarily 
delays  a  fatal  middle  eastern  sickness,  un- 
less the  Arabian  governments,  themselves, 
resolve  that  their  oU-eamed  wealth  shall  be 
spent  on  the  people  who  hold  first  title  to  the 
land's  resources — the  hungry  and  oppreaaed 
Arabian  citizens. 


East- West  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  impending  debate  on  the 
authorization  of  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing the  European  recovery  program 
for  the  3  months  from  April  1  to  June  30. 
1949.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50. 
there  is  appended  hereto  an  article  show- 
ing the  care  with  which  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  is  being  met  in  connection  with 
east-west  European  trade.  Such  trade 
is.  we  ail  know,  very  important  to  west- 
ern Europe's  recovery,  but  Congress  spec- 
ified in  the  original  ECA  it  should  not 
impinge  on  strategic  considerations.  The 
article  app>ended  below  shows  the  care 
with  which  ERP  nations  are  trying  to 
follow  the  policy  established  by  the  Con- 
gress on  this  point: 
BsrTAiN  To  Tighten  Control  Ovzsl  Eastw.\ro 

(By  John  Allan  May,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

London,  AprU  2.  1949.— Britain  will  greatly 
tighten  its  control  over  the  expc«-ts  of  pos- 
sible war  potential  to  eastern  Europe  as  of 
AprU  8. 

Almost  every  type  of  machine  tool,  a  wide 
range  of  chemicals,  and  many  items  of  sci- 
entific apparatus  are  Included  on  the  new 
schedule  of  goods  needing  export  Ucenses 
thereafter  if  eastward  bound. 

This  British  action  may  be  seen  as  the 
first  frxiit  of  a  high-powered  United  States 
drive  to  get  a  unified,  agreed  policy  on  east- 
west  trade  to  cover  the  whole  at  western 
Europe. 

Difficult  but  friendly  negotiations  are  now 
In  progress  on  this  subject  between  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  and  na- 
tions cooperatii:g  in  the  European  recovery 
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of  ihMe  nattofu  are  not  yet 
eoBvlneed  ««ch  eecuiity  trmde  tMrrlen  rcaUy 
vUl  do  the  Job  Intended. 


p«rftUel  to  these  licensing  talks 
li  a  vmw  Mtmwpt.  throiigb  the  United  Nations 
■eanorale  ConunlMlon  for  Burope  in  Genera, 
to  (Hmw  tip  a  detailed  acbedule  of  machinery 
•ntf  gquHiiuent  which  can  be  exported  safely 
ttvm  the  west  to  the  east  and  of  raw  ma- 
terials which  can  be  sent  from  the  east  to 
tbcwwt. 

Bipiwli  are  current  In  Europe  that  the 
TTnlt'd  States  la  trying  to  Impose  In  full  Its 
own  particular  system  of  export  licensing  on 
all  at  westeru  Eurore.  This  has  been  cate- 
toncallT  denied  to  me  by  the  highest  airthor- 
Ity  In  Paris. 

What  the  United  States  Is  trying  to  do  la 
to  get  a  general  agreement  on  a  complete  ban 
of  npoitt  to  the  east  of  a  small  number  of 
ttems  OD  the  restricted  list  at  goods  obriously 
at  prtmarlly  military  use. 

What  Is  wanted  tliereafter  Is  an  under- 
■taiwttnf  that  the  countries  will  not  allow 
th*  export  of  other  goods  if  a  reasonable  man 
voold  conclude  from  the  known  facts  that 
In  any  partleixlar  eaae  they  were  likely  to  be 
put  to  mttlfry  tmteml  of  cItU  ua.>. 

CXMXMJLL  ACCZVTANCS 

Britain's  extension  of   Its  own  cxport-U- 
controls  signifies  Its  general  accept- 
ed thte  point  of  view. 

Ktpurt  ttems  now  listed  ar.  not  banned 
altogether.  But  the  evidence  of  probable 
end-use  can  be  sifted  in  the  case  of  each 
partlctilar  sale. 

The  new  list  to  a  wide  one.  Harold  Wilson. 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  told  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  It  would  be  extended 
still  further  If  such  a  course  seemed  necessary 
la  the  Interests  of  British  security. 

TUe  list  includes  graphite  and  all  graphite 
cfiipnwpds.  diamond-tipped  tools,  metals 
like  titanium,  high-speed  compressors,  rust- 
rartttng  cocks  and  Talves.  mine -sweeping 
equipment.  rtseUMili.  oosnputors.  and  many 
cheoxicais  and  plaec*  of  aclentlflc  apparatus. 

OraptUte  has  important  uses  in  nuclear 
naaarch  aul  the  producuon  of  atomic 
weapons. 

Tcrmmu.  was  xrsi 

Most  of  the  chemicals  specified  are  poten> 
tlal  raw  materlaU  for  modem  types  of  ex- 
piciatVM.  smoke  bombs,  and  rocket  propel - 
lanu 

High-speed  compressors  of  the  type  of  the 
are  used  in  wind  tunnels  for  the 
rat  of  alreraft  with  speeds  at  or 
•bOT*  sound.  niMnnnrt-tipped  tools  are  es- 
MBtlsl  to  any  modem  war  industry.  There 
Is  no  suitsble  substitute  for  the  hardness  of 
dlamood  when  making  metal  tools  that  later 
make  weapons. 

But.  of  course,  almost  all  goods  specified 
have  even  wider  uses  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Industrial 
equipment  which  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries are  anxious  to  sell  Russia  and  its  satcl- 
Ittaa  In  exchange  for  food  and  fodder. 

•CA  to  having  a  hard  time  to  persuade 
•oo*  Soropcaa  eotmtrles  that  an  export- 
Itoenstng  srstem  can  be  made  to  work,  since 
any  goods  actually  banned  can  form  only 
a  Tvy  small  proportion  of  the  tctal  goods 
In  trade.  Otherwise  the  policy 
It  Surope's  declared  intention 
at  aspandlng  Its  eastern  trade. 

EaSTWASI)  XXPOKTS 

Under  the  Marshall  plan,  for  Inatance. 
Benelux  expects  to  Increase  its  eastward  ex- 
I>cru  to  Bkore  than  three  tlmw  the  {Rvwar 
value.  Britain  hopes  to  expand  from  f  170.- 
000.000  worth  last  year  to  laesoooooo  in  19&I 
and  nearly  30  paroant  at  Austrtas  exporu 
li  plannart  eastward. 

Is  It  really  worth  banntog  what  can  only 
be  a  tok«B  UlcUa  of  goods  In  days  when 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 


IN  THE 


or  Missotnu 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


iaturday.  April  9,  1949 

n;VING.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

<  xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 

inplude  the  following  letter  and 


Mr 

leave  to 

ORD.    I 

statemen 

COHcsns  or  thz  United  Statzs. 

HOtJSE    or    RXPRESXJrTATIVXS, 

ington.  D.  C.  February  23,  1949. 
CoLLiAGtTxs:  The  attached  state- 
telegram  from  the  American  Fed- 
Grain  Millers  describe  the  neces- 
cdntlnuatlon  of  the  provision  of  the 
1  hat  25  percent  of  the  grains  pur- 
shipment  abroad  must  be  milled 
United  States. 

unwise  to  me  to  seek  to  help 
wlttiout  regard  to  the  interests  of  our 
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Under  ECA  Act  of  Grains  Milled 
in  tbe  United  States 


LXONABS   IXVINO. 


cr  AMxaiCAir  noEXAnoN  <»■  caAiif 

American  PederaUon  of  Grain  Billlers 
approximately  60.000  members  In 
nilUag    Industry    throughout   the 


tlon  to  called  to  the  problem  of 

Relief  Act  which  requires  25  per- 

wheat   going   to   Eiirope   to   be 

flour  before  leaving  this  country. 

that  a  move  is  on  foot  to 

act  so  as  to  aliow  all  the  wheat 

country  without  being  processed. 

add  to  the  misery  of  those  em- 

aour-milling  industry  through- 

llnited   States.     They   are   already 

hours  and  their  take-home  pay 

g  reatly  reduced  through  a  decrease 

for  flour. 

fullest  cooperation  In  helping 
he  act  as  it  was  which  required 
of  the  wheat  to  be  ground  in  the 
We  caxmot  be  too  tnstotent 
you  that  it  Is  a  serious  prob- 
and we  will  greatly  appreciate 
In  retaining  the  25  percent 
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you  for  your  cooperation,  we  re- 


ResqectfuUy  yours, 

J.  A.  LEVXamcz. 
CeneroZ   Ftce  President. 


Kxmatm 


Crrr,  Mo.,  February  21.  1949. 

LaoMAXo  iBvncQ: 

Supplementing   Mr.    Leverldge's   letter   to 

>:totar  IMS.  22  milto  have  been 

representing   a   capital    Invest- 

000.000  and  l.a00  of  our  people 

permanently  laid  off.     We  have 

temporarily  laid  off  because  of 


slack  business  in  the  milto  thrt  are  still 
operating,  but  at  a  reduced  capacity.  We 
have  21,000  members  who  have  had  their 
workweek  reduced  from  a  6-day  week  to  a 
4-  and  4  4 -day  week  because  of  slack  busi- 
ness. Should  thto  trend  continue  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  months  until  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  milling  capacity 
in  this  country  will  be  shut  down.  Last  week 
the  mills  here  in  Kanwas  City  reduced  67 
percent  of  capacity,  which  is  the  lowest  per- 
cent of  capacity  run  since  1940.  Three  mills 
within  200  miles  of  Kansas  City  have  been 
permanently  shut  down  in  last  30  days.  If 
we  fall  to  retain  the  present  provision  of 
the  law  which  required  25-percent  grind  of 
wheat  into  flour,  several  thousand  more  of 
our  members  will  be  laid  off.  We  authorize 
printing  of  thto  for  distribution. 

R.   H.  McClaim, 
Vice  Prestdent,  American  Federation 
of  Grain  Millers  International  Un- 
ion. 


Old  Shell  Game  in  New  Hands 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHICAIV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  9.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  widely 
heralded  "new"  farm  program  im veiled 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
old  shell  game  brought  up  to  date  to  fool 
the  American  people. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  differences 
between  the  old  shell  racket  and  the 
"new"  farm  program.  In  the  old  shell 
racket  a  person  could  play  or  not  play, 
according  to  whether  he  wished  to  do 
so  or  not.  But  in  this  new  racket  de- 
veloped by  the  smart  boys  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  every  American  tax- 
payer would  have  to  pay,  whether  he 
played  or  not. 

Also,  a  customer,  or  sucker,  in  the  old 
shell  game  had  one  chance  in  three  of 
winning  something,  even  if  it  was  a 
worthless  blanket  bought  at  wholesale 
for  98  cents  and  touted  by  the  side-show 
barker  as  being  worth  $25.  In  this  Bran- 
nan  farm  program  non?  of  us  has  any 
chance  of  winning,  unless  we  consider 
the  bureaucrats  who  will  handle  the  huge 
shuffling  of  tax  money  here  and  there  as 
a  result  of  this  new  racket. 

The  Fair  Dealers  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  everyone  will  benefit  from  this 
"new"  farm  program.  Actually,  every- 
one would  have  to  pay  for  it — and  p>ay 
more  for  it  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
otherwise. 

If  you  can  remember  how  difficult  it 
was  to  find  the  pea  under  the  shell  in 
the  old  shell  game,  you  will  understand 
why  the  administration  has  made  this 
■'new'  farm  program  elaborate  so  as  to 
attempt  to  deceive  the  people.  It  is  this 
way  only  so  that  the  people  will  think 
they  are  not  losing  their  dollars  in  taxes, 
although  demonstrably  they  are  doing 
so. 

Under  this  program  the  farmer  is  guar- 
anteed a  certain  cash  price.  If  the  com- 
modity is  not  sold  for  that  certain  price. 
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he  can  get  the  difference  from  Uncle 
Sam.  The  consumer,  on  the  other  hand, 
gets  the  lower  price.  Where,  then,  does 
Uncle  Sam  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
fanner  and  to  subsidize  the  consumer? 
Why,  from  the  so-called  bottomless  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  This  money  comes  from  - 
taxes. 

So  the  "new"  program  proves  to  be 
nothing  but  another  way  of  milking  the 
taxpayer  for  the  bei^eflt  of  the  Fair  Deal 
politicians.  They  will  have  a  good  rea- 
son to  raise  taxes,  to  increase  Federal 
spending,  to  increase  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  to  keep  themselves 
in  power  forever  and  ever,  amen. 

If  the  people  are  going  to  fall  for 
rackets  like  this  one,  I  do  not  see  why 
they  do  not  demand  that  the  Federal 
Government  pay  all  their  grocery  bill 
instead  of  just  part  of  it.  And.  instead  of 
having  the  farmer  collect  a  part  of  his 
money  from  Uncle  Sam.  why  not  have 
him  collect  all  of  it  from  an  all -wise,  all- 
powerful  Federal  bureaucracy?  It  would 
be  far  more  logical  and  efficient  to  adopt 
socialism  in  toto  rather  than  to  follow  a 
slow,  gradual  course  of  strangling  our 
free  economic  society. 

I  have  put  my  references  to  this  "new" 
program  in  quotation  marks  for  a  good 
reason.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it 
in  the  least.  It  was  practiced  during 
World  War  n  in  this  country.  We  called 
it  a  program  of  consumer  subsidies  then 
and  that  is  what  it  is  now.  The  British 
put  it  into  effect  during  the  war  and 
kept  it  going  until  they  switched  over 
entirely  to  a  socialized  economy.  It  is 
the  first  step — and  a  long  step — toward 
a  collectivized  economy.  The  farmers 
fought  the  consumer  subsidy  a  few  years 
ago  tooth  and  nail.  I  wonder  if,  in  the 
intervening  years,  they  have  been 
drugged  and  beguiled  by  the  New  Dealers 
and  the  Pair  Dealers  into  taking  this 
bitter  pill  under  another  name. 

The  farmers  and  consumers  should 
know  that  when  the  Federal  Government 
gets  into  this  racket,  it  will  raise  the 
ultimate  cost  of  food  by  raising  taxes  for 
all.  This  will  be  necessary  because  when 
the  Federal  Government  handles  money, 
it  always  sticks  on.  through  necessity,  a 
huge  service  charge.  A  gigantic  new  bu- 
reaucracy, staffed  by  thousands  of  per- 
sons and  costing  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, will  be  required  to  administer  this 
flamboyant  program.  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  accountants,  administrators, 
clerks,  typists,  checkers,  sleuths,  investi- 
gators, or  information  men  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  new  agency  would  add 
one  iota  of  production  to  our  farm  pro- 
gram, or  one  new  idea  to  lower  the  cost 
of  distribution.  He  or  she  would  simply 
be  an  extra  knot  on  the  log  of  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  adding  to  the  burden 
of  the  log  but  contributing  nothing  in 
return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  Republican 
colleagues  to  help  counter  this  bold,  per- 
nicious, bald-faced  attempt  to  buy  mil- 
lions of  votes  with  public  money  by  call- 
ing this  proposal  what  it  is  in  every 
speech,  every  letter,  and  every  statement 
issued  during  the  coming  months.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  defeat  this  program, 
but  we  can  awaken  a  few  more  Ameri- 
cans to  the  perilous  courses  on  which  the 
Fair  Deal  has  launched  our  ship  of  state. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  AprU  9.  1949 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  ails 
America? 

Why  do  more  and  more  of  our  citizens 
feel  helpless  and  inadequate  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
production  of  Income  we  have  ever 
known? 

While  acting  as  a  political  body  like  a 
good  Samaritan  making  gift.^  to  socialist 
governments  abroad  have  we  caught 
their  socialism  ourselves?  Are  we,  too, 
washing  our  hands  of  personal  responsi- 
bility to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  to  do 
right  voluntarily  toward  each  other  with- 
out compulsion?  Or  are  we  giving  way 
to  the  compulsion,  the  management  and 
control,  the  false  promises  of  our  own 
compizlsory  statism? 

Let  us  avoid  wishfxil  thinking.  Let  us 
examine  the  recorded  facts. 

WH.*T   OtTB   GOVE3NMENT  TAKXS   FHOM   US 

We  know  that  our  American  Govern- 
ment has,  in  recent  years,  changed  its 
character.  It  has  become  an  over- 
whelming and  omnipresent  machine  of 
controls  and  compulsions.  It  manages 
our  money,  credit,  farming,  rents  and 
housing,  foreign  trade,  sociaJ  security, 
production,  and  education.  This  Fed- 
eral Government  management  and  con- 
trol of  us  costs  us  about  $50,000,000,000  a 
year  out  of  our  total  income  of  about 
$200,000,000,000. 

The  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments combined  take  one-third  of  every- 
thing we  produce.  That  means  that,  as 
a  people,  we  work  for  ourselves  only  2 
out  of  every  3  days.  With  a  40 -hour 
work-week,  we  have  less  than  27  hours,  or 
about  SMj  days  per  week  to  produce 
our  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  to 
maintain  our  health  and  education.  It 
cannot  be  done.  So,  as  a  consequence, 
the  people  cry  out  in  increasing  millions 
for  the  Government  to  do  for  them  what 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  for  them- 
selves in  3^3  days'  work  per  week.  The 
only  cure  that  Government  prop^es  is 
that  of  extending  Government  mah^ge- 
ment.  increasing  taxes,  and  thus  xSr- 
ducing  even  further  the  number  of  days 
in  which  the  people  can  work  for  them- 
selves in  the  management  of  themselves, 
their  property,  and  their  happiness. 
Such  methods  can  only  lead  to  scarcity 
and  general  poverty,  as  in  Russia. 

WHEN   IS   A  CCtTNTHT   SOCIALIST? 

Many  enlightened  scholars  have  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  whether  any  govern- 
ment can  take  more  than  2  days  in  10 
from  the  people,  or  20  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's income,  and  still  leave  a  people 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Above 
that  level.  Socialist  management  be- 
comes inevitable.  We  must  remember 
that  as  recently  as  1930,  London  and 
Paris  managed  only  21  percent  of  their 


national  economy:  Berlin  managed  22 
percent  and  brought  on  national  social- 
ism 3  years  later.  Moscow,  after  13  years 
of  socialism,  managed  only  29  percent  of 
the  Russian  economy.  Can  we  be  ex- 
cused, if  we  fail  too  to  take  to  heart  these 
facts  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly? 
The  present  impact  of  this  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  our  Government  is 
crushing  the  people  now.  Do  you  realize 
that  we  pay  out  more  to  Washington  an- 
nually than  we  do  to  all  of  our  6,000.000 
farmers  for  the  food  we  eat?  We  pay  in 
taxes  2^2  times  more  to  Washington  to 
manage  us  than  we  pay  in  net  income  to 
all  American  corporations  for  all  of  their 
manufacturing,  transporting,  and  other 
services  to  us. 

NUMBM     OF     AMFKICANS     MANAOZD     BT 
COVZaNMZKT 

Government  already  owns  one-fourth 
of  all  the  land  in  the  continentsd  United 
States.  It  has  aLso  become  the  biggest 
employer  in  ihe  world.  It  now  has  more 
than  2.000,000  civilian  employees.  They 
receive  a  cold  half  billion  dollars  per 
month,  and  they  with  their  wives,  par- 
ents, relatives,  and  dependents  are  natu- 
rally interested  in  seeing  the  pay-roll  re- 
ceipts continued  by  keeping  one  and  the 
same  party  in  power.  Since  by  conserva- 
tive estimate  each  Government  employee 
guides  or  controls  at  least  four  votes,  our 
citizens  fight  for  freedom  against  a 
monstrous  Central  Government  having 
8,000,000  voters  with  a  direct  monetary 
interest  in  keeping  one  party  continually 
entrenched  in  power. 

This  Ls  not  the  whole  story.  Many, 
many  more  million  citizens  have  become 
dependent  upon  payments,  benefits,  sub- 
sidies, and  hand-outs.  Already  one  out 
of  every  six  adult  Americans  receives 
checks  regularly  from  Washington.  A 
United  Press  dispatch  sets  the  figure  at 
15,830.899.  If  each  check  went  to  a  dif- 
ferent family,  it  would  mean  that  42.7 
percent  of  our  families  now  balance  their 
budgets  with  money  from  Washington. 
Each  year  our  tax  burdens  increase. 
Each  year  others  join  the  ever  increas- 
ing ranks  of  the  15,830.899  who  are  di- 
rectly dependent  on  Washington's  man- 
agement of  their  lives  in  whole  or  part. 

THE    FIRST    MARXIST    CONCEPT    ADOPTED 

The  measures  Marx  outlined  in  the 
manifesto  include  abolition  of  private 
property,  a  heavy  progressive  income  tax. 
centralization  of  credit  in  the  hands  of 
the  Central  Government,  extension  of 
government  ownership  and  production, 
and  national  control  of  the  education  of 
all  children.  Socialists  the  world  over 
have  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  this 
1848  dictum  of  Marx  that  "Political 
power  is  merely  the  organized  power  of 
one  class  for  oppressing  another."  Who 
can  deny  that  we  have  followed  and  are 
now  following  these  very  precepts  here 
in  America? 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
Marxist  precepts  came  with  your  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  1913.  giving 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  tax 
individual  incomes.  Few  persons  then 
thought  that  it  would  become  a  trans- 
mission belt  for  the  heavy  progressive  or 
graduated  income  tax,  prescribed  by 
Marx.  Congress  debated  then  in  terms 
of  a  1  or  2  percent  tax  at  most.     A 
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It  tax  watteoMliacd  prepost«r- 
•OK.  Tet  we  have  had  taxes  which  ex- 
ceeded M  perccDt  aad  Washtnrton  to- 
day cooBBOoly  takes  mere  than  three- 
qxianen  of  the  earnings  of  some  of  our 
■Mit  Inrecuvc  and  creative  citizens.  Ail 
of  BB  are  now  liquidated  to  the  extent  of 
33  S  percent  of  ail  of  our  annual  income 
In  taxes  which  are  added  to  the  price  of 
we  buy  from  houses  to  bread, 
example,  fasniine  enters  into  every 
ftem  of  UTimt  costs.  Without  excise 
taxes,  gasoline  would  sell,  generally,  for 
14  emu  a  gallon :  without  income  taxes, 
tor  mmth  len  than  14  cents.  Taxes  make 
lining  costs  so  high,  especially  to  the  low- 
kaeome  group,  that  they  cannot  manage 
for  themselves.  Think  of  It.  free  Aaerl- 
cans  clamor  for  the  socialist  state,  beg- 
ging it  for  shelter,  food.  heaJth  and  edu- 
cation. We  too  have  our  cynical  Goeb- 
beis  who  knows  that  if  you  tax  and  tax, 
and  spend,  you  can  vote  and  vote 
peofile  into  socialism  anywhere  in 
world.  They  can  be  fooled  into  mak- 
tag  little  resistance  to  taxes  if  you  begin 
by  feeding  them  the  delation  that  the 
rich  pay  them.  It  is  always  the  people 
who  pay  and  carry  the  burdens. 

THX  SaCXMCS  MASZIST  CONCXPT 

Washington  took  the  second  Marxist 
step  In  a  bip  .stride  when  it  destroyed,  or 
reduced  by  41  percent,  ail  of  our  national 
monetary  values  In  1933.  It  went  off  the 
gold  standard.  By  that  act  it  robbed 
everyone  of  41  percent  of  his  or  her  sav- 
ings up  to  that  time.  It  started  to  en- 
rich others  by  printing  paper  money  and 
It  In  exchange  for  nothing  of 
All  of  cur  people's  savings  were 
Bqaidated  jU5t  as  all  socialist  govern- 
ments in  Etirope  liquidated  the  property 
ct  their  people.  Thus  41  percent  of  the 
peoples'  capacity  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves was  destroyed  by  the  Government 
lOKcWy  taking  away  41  percent  of  the 
Ttfae  of  their  money  and  locking  up  all 
gold  in  the  vaults  at  Port  Knox.  Several 
wmi^i^wt*  of  U5  became  at  once  absolutely 
dependent  on  Washington. 

TUX   TUOLD    MAaZar   COMCXPT 

This  became  mamfest  first  of  all 
among  the  old  people  when  Washington 
adopted  the  third  Marxist  pattern  some 
years  later.  It  compelled  the  people  to 
pay  to  the  Government  their  future  sav- 
ings for  old-age  smd  survivors'  pensions. 
There  are  now  already  2.471.000  people 
receiving  old-age  or  survivors*  social-se- 
curity benefits.  They  have  actually  be- 
came the  wards  of  Washington  and 
vfth  45.000.000  others  who  are.  in  this 
year  of  1949.  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
most  of  their  savings  In 
■niBl  depend  on  Government  for 
the  management  of  all  or  a  goodly  part 
of  their  economic  life. 

Over  a  period  of  12  or  14  years  the  un- 
suspecting citizens  have  paid  their  good 
doliars  to  Washington.  The  Govern- 
ment promised  to  reinvest  for  the  secu- 
rity of  alL  It  would  be  a  Pair  Deal  In- 
stead cf  conserving  and  investizig  the 
people's  savings,  however,  the  Federal 
Govenuneat  has  spent  and  wasted  asarlr 
every  dlm«  of  tt  on  sortallrt  experlmeitfs. 
It  has  dropped  I  O  U's  m  the  till— like 
aay  other  embezzler — to  take  the  place  of 
the  UUioQs  spent.    The  general  taxpay- 


by  being 


ers  are  f i  irther  defrauded  and  liquidated 


compelled  now  to  pay  taxes  to 


make  go )d  the  Governments  embezzle- 
ment. The  original  savings  funds  are 
gone,  an  I,  therefore,  constitute  no  secu- 
rity to  U  le  old  people. 

Besides  all  this  the  old  people,  once 
promLsec  security,  are  getting  paid  in  the 
Qovemn  ent-inflated  dollars  worth  only 
50  perceit  of  the  good  dollars  paid  in. 
The  old  1  ind  the  sick  are  being  exploited. 
They  ar  desolate,  hungry,  and  on  the 
relief  rol  s,  robbed  and  liquidated  among 
the  first  ;ven  in  America  as  was  the  case 
in  every  socialist  state  abroad. 

So  41  percent  of  the  people's  saving.s 
up  to  19:  4  have  been  liquidated.    The  old 


people" 


;avings  have  been  wasted.     The 


savings  (  f  everybody  else  since  1934  have 


been  cut 


of  tills  ( riminal  mismanagement  every- 
body is  I 
Income 


orced  to  pay  out  a  third  of  his 
a  taxe<:. 
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a  demoralized  state  of  law  and 
private  lenders  will  not  give 
private  citizens  will  he.*;itate  to 
So  the  Government  walks  into 
created  by  it  and  starts  doing 
By  the  end  of  1947.  Washing- 
made  $10,109,000,000  in  loans, 
of  all  the  loans  our  15,000 
anks  made.     Wa.'Jhingtcn  fur- 
percent  of  all  the  money  that 
into  new  housing  since  the  war, 
private  lenders  have  come  to 
little  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
that  they  refused  to 
)rlvate  building.   They  could  not 
confidence  in  the  future,  not 
what  the  Government  would  do 
lontrol  or  Government  housing, 
hat  happens  when,  to  use  the 
of  Marx  and  Lenin,  "cen- 
of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the 
place, 
trade  and  investment  In  every 
latlon  are  at  a  standstill  for  the 
that   free   Investment   In 
md  new  business  enterprises  is 
lere.     A  moral  collapse  of  the 
causing  the  Individual  to 
in  what  his  Government  will 
modem  socialism  everywhere. 
!  ociallst  government  breeds  and 
any  moral  base,  what  is 
wrong  is  -simply  determined  by 
of  arbitrary  commissars  whose 
Is  hardly  subject  to  review. 
Experiencing  that  situation  now 
,  in  export  licenses,  loans  by 
awarding  of  contracts  to 
administration  of  rents  to  ben- 
s,  allocation  of  space  in  Gov- 
houses  to  those  who  are  faith- 
party,  and  so  forth.    Individual 
and  responsibility  are  dry- 
.here.    They  must  of  neces- 
There  is  no  50-50.  no.  net 
l|}-90  arrangement  possible  be- 
and  freedom.     One  or 
miist  perish  utterly.    One  is 
destroys    confidence.     The 
right  and  inspires  confidence, 
and  production.    One  is  com- 
he  other  freedom. 


ev  erywl 


so  rial  ism 
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It  Is  possible  that  most  Americaas  have 
never  gU  JQ^A  to  defkoe  soctaltsm.    U  we 


do  not  know  what  socialism  Is,  how  can 
we  know  when  we  have  it?  Socialism 
simply  stated  Is  Government  ownership 
or  Government  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  the  denial  by  the 
Government  of  the  right  and  the  capacity 
of  IndivlduaLs  to  manage  themselves  and 
their  property.  Socialists,  fellow  travel- 
ers, and  CommunLsts  always  move  to- 
ward compul.<;ion  and  violence  and  away 
from  freedom.  Socialism  is  directly  op- 
posed to  American  constitutional  free- 
dom. 

SOCIALISM  AT  WOHK  IN  HOtlSTNG  BKNCB  SCABCITT 

The  field  of  housing  illustrates  what  is 
happ)ening  to  morals  and  confidence  un- 
der compulsion  in  a  most  dramatic 
fashion :  Washin<^on  already  is  the  land- 
lord of  some  557.000  American  families. 
Allowing  four  persons  to  a  family,  we 
have  2,300,000  people  who  are  beholden 
to  cur  Central  Government  for  living 
space.  As  in  Europe,  the  ruling  party 
sees  to  it  that  the  voting  booths  are 
placed  conveniently  in  the  basements 
of  such  Government  socialized  housing. 
Alas,  we  have  witnessed  how  American 
voters  living  in  socialized  housing  proj- 
ects cast  a  90-percent  vote,  or  more,  in 
favor  of  the  controlling  party  that  builds 
the  houses. 

We  used  to  laugh  when  we  heard  about 
80-  or  90-percent  voting  in  Fascist  Italy 
for  Mussolini,  in  Nazi  Germany  for  Hitler, 
and  in  Ccmmunist  Russia  for  Stalin. 
Now  it  is  becoming  an  American  pattern 
for  the  big-city  vote  to  swing  elections 
for  the  party  that  controls  rents,  builds 
houses,  and,  thereby,  owns  the  votes  of 
the  favored  tenants.  We.  too,  allocate 
living  space  NKVD  American  plan  in  ex- 
change for  loyalty  to  the  party  and  the 
votes  that  keep  the  political  party  in 
power. 

For  all  this  building,  the  Government 
induces  big  lenders  to  invest  in  the  cer- 
tificates of  participation  by  exempting 
them  from  Federal  income  taxes.  It 
compels  the  municipalities  to  exempt  the 
housing  projects  from  local  taxes  for 
schools,  streets,  police,  and  other  services. 
It  then  rents  the  Government  apart- 
ments at  about  one-half  price  and 
charges  the  bill  to  the  general  taxpayers. 
Sinoe  the  individual  investor  tias  no  such 
power  over  other  peoples  money,  he  can- 
not compete  in  any  field  that  the  Gov- 
ernment enters. 

Thus,  Government  housing  kills  confi- 
dence, moral  sense,  and  ail  possibility  of 
equal  opportunity,  equality  of  taxation, 
and  justice  before  the  law.  The  indi- 
vidual quits  cold.  The  story  of  house 
building  in  France  is  told  by  Bertrand 
de  Jouvenel  in  No  Vacancies.  When  the 
protection  of  property  rights  was  aban- 
doned, the  Government  simply  expropri- 
ated and  divided  up  what  houses  there 
were.  New  building  has  ceased  for  33 
years.  Cannot  we  learn  either  from  our 
own  experience  or  from  that  of  Europe? 
Must  we.  as  a  nation,  land  in  the  prison 
house  of  Marxism? 

■ClfTAL  BOVSIMC  OHZXa  UV 

The  general  taxpayers  are  fiuther  liq- 
uidated. About  8.000.000  property  own- 
ers, having  saved  over  the  generations 
of  free  American  enterprise  $67,000,000.- 
000  and  Invested  it  In  17.800,000  rental 
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dwellings,  are  now  forced  by  our  Social- 
ist-dominated Government  to  sell  these 
dwellings  at  less  than  60  percent  of  their 
values  and  quit  business.  Thus  rental 
housing  dries  up  just  like  the  supply  of 
shoes,  shirts,  dresses,  and  all  sorts  of 
foods  dried  up  before  OPA  was  repealed. 
Socialism  never  increases  the  supply  of 
wanted  goods.  It  always  reduces  the 
available  supply. 

In  1948.  the  "for  sale"  dwellings  were 
three  and  four  times  greater  than  in 
1940.  In  August  1940.  the  New  York 
Times  advertised  6,322  houses,  apart- 
ments, and  apartment  buildings  for  sale. 
In  August  1948.  it  carried  23,036.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  shot  advertisements  for 
sale  of  housing  from  11.303  to  32.045:  Los 
Angeles,  from  18,930  to  78.925  for  the 
same  period.  This  fantastic  increase  in 
the  number  of  houses,  apartments,  and 
apartment  buildings  offered  for  sale  Is 
found  in  every  big  city.  We  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Bureau,  over  4.- 
OOO.OCO  more  dwelling  units  in  1948  than 
we  had  in  1940,  but  we  had  more  than 
2.000,000  less  for  rent  than  we  had  in 
1940. 

SOCIALIZED  MEBICINE 

Our  Socialists  propose  to  continue  the 
march  down  the  road  to  Marxist  serf- 
dom by  bribing  our  doctors  to  socialize 
health  and  medicine  from  Washington 
just  as  the  British  Marxist  Government 
has  done.  The  procedures  are  almost 
identical.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand doctors,  nurses,  and  hospital  per- 
sonnel jvould  enter  our  Government  em- 
ployment and  cease  the  free  practice  of 
medicine.  Washington  would  guide  and 
control  it  all.  drying  up  the  voluntary 
source  of  .skill,  mercy,  health,  and  hos- 
pitalization. Multiply  750.000  by  4  and 
you  get  another  group  who  will  vote 
according  to  the  promises  of  appropria- 
tions for  theii  particular  benefit.  The 
less  fit  will  grab  S8.000  a  year  in  Gov- 
ernment salary  just  as  they  grabbed  2,0C0 
pounds  a  year  in  England. 

There  will  be  no  more  need  to  excel 
in  skill  and  devotion  to  patients;  there 
will  be  no  more  competitive  effort  for 
public  favor.  Payments  by  Government 
will  be  for  quantity,  not  quality,  of  serv- 
ice. Yet,  as  a  doctor  in  Nashville  said 
recently.  "Socialism  is  the  syphilis  of 
medicine.  It  is  easy  to  take  but  rots  the 
body  to  death."  Government  medicine 
is  sterile.  It  never  invents  or  discovers 
new  cures.  It  can  but  appropriate  and 
try  to  take  by  force  what  the  individual 
alone  can  give  as  a  voluntary  free  servant 
of  the  people.  He  alone  can  have  the 
heart  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  and  love 
of  service.  Without  freedom  in  medi- 
cine, the  art  of  healing  itself  disappears. 

MUflMITM    WAGES    AND    HOtTHS 

The  very  devil  himself  devises  humani- 
tarian slogans,  we  must  admit,  such  as 
the  minimum-wage  law,  for  example. 
In  this  manner,  the  Socialists  hope  to 
fool  the  people  into  thinking  that  good- 
ness will  come  faster  by  compulsion  of 
the  Government  than  by  the  community 
spirit  of  freemen.  All  Socialist  compul- 
sions are  made  to  sound  humanitarian. 
Its  practical  purpose,  ho'vever,  is  always 


the  same,  viz:  to  rob  or  exploit  one  group 
to  benefit  another  that  has  more  votes. 
The  Lesinski  bill  now  before  Congress 
proposes  to  make  all  employers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  pay  the  appren- 
tice, the  slow  worker,  the  handicapped, 
the  aged,  the  part-time  worker,  even  the 
baby  sitter,  at  least  75  cents  an  hour  for 
40  hours  a  week  and  $1.12  V2  for  overtime. 
This  demagoguery  disregards  whether 
anybody  can  or  will  pay  that  or  whether 
the  worker  can  produce  such  value.  The 
right  to  work  itself  is  denied  if  the 
worker  cannot  induce  somebody  to  pay 
the  legal  rate;  otherwise,  he  must  go  on 
relief.  He  dare  not  take  even  73  cents 
an  hour.  The  bill  in  effect  is  a  compul- 
sory unemployment  bill.  It  is  planned 
economy.  It  is  socialism  in  any  country, 
including  America. 

rUDEEAL    CONTROL    OF    EDUCATION 

In  planning  a  Marxist  America,  our 
Government  Socialists  do  not  overlook 
the  teachers  and  school  personnel  of 
America.  There  are  a  million  of  them. 
It  is  proposed  to  offer  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  their  allegiance  to  the 
party  that  makes  the  appropriation.  If 
education  is  socialized  by  appropriations. 
Influence,  supervision,  or  control,  then 
national  elections  shall  go  to  the  party 
promising  to  make  the  highest  appropri- 
ations. With  the  control  of  the  minds  of 
our  children  centered  in  Washington, 
the  last  act  in  the  tragedy  of  lost  freedom 
will  be  over.  God  must  be  thrown  out 
of  education.  Instead,  the  goodness  of 
the  pagan  state  will  be  taught  in  ex- 
change for  the  favors  it  bestows.  Pri- 
vate education  in  free  schools  ceases  for 
sheer  lack  of  funds. 

SOCIALIST' AMERICAN   VARIETT    LIKE   ALL   OTHER 

SOCIALISM 

The  American  people  have  deceived 
themselves  far  too  long  into  thinking  of 
our  variety  of  socialism,  just  because  it  is 
ours,  as  being  different  from  the  Marxist 
slave  state  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  fact  is  that  our  present  Gov- 
ernment trend  is  identical  in  principle  to 
other  central  governments  which  man- 
age their  people  and  their  peoples  prop- 
erty. But  for  its  slower  and  more  hesi- 
tant tempo,  it  is  like  the  English  nation- 
alization and  the  French  Popular  Front. 
We  simply  have  socialism.  American  va- 
riety, stealing  from  some  citizens  and 
corrupting  the  rest  of  the  citizens  with 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the  first  group. 
We  are  at  about  the  halfway  stop  on  the 
road  to  total  socialism  such  as  Italian 
fascism,  German  nazism,  and  Soviet 
communism.  The  Western  Powers  are 
not  yet  as  rough  and  tough  and  cruel  in 
the  administration  of  the  same  socialism, 
viz:  we  do  not  yet  torture  or  murder. 

Thank  God.  here  and  there  through- 
out our  land  there  is  a  growing  anxiety 
about  the  survival  of  our  constitutional 
Government  and  a  new  appreciation  of  it 
that  comes  only  from  a  real  danger  of 
losing  it. 

Our  acceptance  of  socialism  may  have 
been  caused,  so  far.  by  ignorance  and 
unwitting  apathy.  This  does  not  change 
the  awful  fact  that  the  Socialist  cancer 
has  already  spread  widely  in  our  politi- 


cal body.  The  only  cure  is  a  rebirth  of 
the  free  spirit  of  men  and  women.  It  is 
like  the  free  elements  of  light,  heat, 
rain,  and  soil.  Freedom  is  explosive  en- 
ergy, much  more  explosive  than  atomic 
energy.  It  is  the  precious  possession  of 
our  American  society.  It  must  be  our 
first  concern,  for  on  it  society  is  wholly 
dependent  for  the  very  pressing  essen- 
tials of  food,  shelter,  and  the  opportunity 
for  the  good  life.  This  question  is  that 
practical.  Yet  this  creative  and  explo- 
sive substance  that  we  call  the  free  mind 
and  spirit  is  so  delicate  that  it  cannot  be 
managed,  controlled,  or  made  the  subject 
of  compulsion  by  other  mere  men.  Un- 
der compulsion  it  dries  up.  and  scarcity, 
even  famine,  follows.  It  has  been  so  in 
the  history  of  man  since  the  beginning 
of  time. 

Our  forefathers  knew  this.  So  they 
made  the  whole  concern  of  our  Consti- 
tution that  of  maintaining,  protecting 
and  extolling  the  life,  liberty,  property 
and  pursuit  of  happiness  of  individuals. 
That  was  the  central  function  of  our 
Government,  which  was  instituted  in  the 
very  beginning,  for  that  purpose.  History 
proved  them  right:  The  American  way 
became  a  gospel  to  the  peoples  of  all  the 
earth  for  a  hundred  years. 

THE   CHALLENGE 

Shall  we  extend  further  our  brief  inter- 
lude of  American  liberty,  suspended  as  it 
has  been  between  ages  of  darkness  gone 
by  and  the  age  of  darkness  that  threatens 
to  follow  us  all? 

That  is  the  challenge  of  our  moral  de- 
cision. We  dare  not  drift  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Marxist  atheist  state  god.  his 
commissars  and  his  tyranny.  Instead,  we 
must  man  the  political  trenches  and  the 
platforms  which  are  the  election  districts 
throughout  the  land.  In  each  district 
we  must  have  captains  of  10  and  their 
auxiliary  forces.  Already  our  enemies 
are  organized  in  the  field  literally  with 
their  captains  of  10  in  every  industrial 
area.  Just  now  they  are  winning  the  bat- 
tle through  lack  of  opposition. 

We  can  win  the  freedom  battle  de- 
cisively. Vast  unused  forces  and  man- 
power wait  to  be  enlisted  and  organized. 
There  are  3.500.000  little-business  men. 
There  are  7.000.000  little-property  owners 
being  hurt  and  liquidated.  There  are 
farmers  and  laborers  hurt  by  monopolis- 
tic pressures  and  restrictions.  They  want 
freedom  and  the  right  to  work  for  them- 
selves. There  are  millions  of  retailers, 
wholesalers,  commission  men,  doctors, 
nurres,  druggists,  teachers,  and  preach- 
ers, all  ready  to  fight  for  liberty  again.  If 
led  by  men  who  have  convictions  that 
burn  in  their  hearts  for  the  right  as 
against  the  wrong.  Liberty  waits  once 
more  for  volunteers  like  you,  senlng  as 
the  volunteer  leaders  and  organizers  of 
an  American-freedom  movement.  Then 
socialism,  even  our  own  variety,  shall  be 
utterly  destroyed,  every  root  and  branch 
cf  It.  At  the  same  time  the  victory  over 
world  sovietism  will  be  won  In  this  bat- 
tle now  drawn  up  right  here  on  our  own 
American  .soil.  God  give  us  strength  to 
win  that  battle. 


I 
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TW  liiAft  U«v«  A  CliiipMa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUNTON  D.  McKINNON 


or  CAurouviA 


m  THS  BOUSS  OP 


rATTVKS 


Saturday.  AprU  9.  1949 

Mr.  licKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
one who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
our  Indian  problem  can  rigbtfully  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  faUure  of  the  Inttlan  Com- 
aus&tca  to  adequately  diwrhartc  lis  re- 
sponsihilitiea. 

CoQgrciB  should  awake  to  tts  dottes 
aod  take  amiropriate  action  in  behalf  of 
our  Afloerican  Indians.  Their  needs  and 
problems  are  plain  to  everyone  except, 
apitarently.  the  Congress  of  the  Doited 
SUtes. 

While  we  fail  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tkm  lo  guarantee  the  Indians  their  rights. 
B  li  coeouraglnR  to  note  that  among  the 
waaaj  people  who  want  us  to  act  is  a 
group  of  sir.a!'  but  alert  boys  in  far- 
away La  Joila.  Calif 

Under  their  leader,  Katherine  Boole 
».  d«i  3  of  pack  4  of  the  Cub  Scouts. 
Rtodytng  the  problems  of  the 
Narajo  Indiarts.  When  they  f«and  out 
the  plight  of  these  people,  they  wanted  to 
4i>  withtnc  about  it.  First,  they  col- 
tecfced  their  own  books  and  sent  them  to 
the  Indian  children  in  one  of  the  hos- 
pttak.  Then,  they  wanted  to  do  some- 
VatOM  more  fundamental  and  decided  to 
appeal  to  Congress. 

This  week  I  recefred  a  letter  from  each 
member  of  the  den.  The  following  nine 
notice  that  our  younger 
eapect  action  from  us.  I  hope 
do  not  disinu:sion  them,  nor  the  thou- 
«f  IiwWaiw  who  need  our  action  so 

Ctb  Scocts.  Dkn  3,  Pack  4. 

La  Jollm.  Cmnf. 
Mm.  McKimtoif :  Oar  Cub  Soowts'  <l«n 
tbe  Navajo  Indiana,  and 
ttoey   D««d  mora  money   and 
schooimg. 

vlli  you  uk  th«  CoogreM  for  more 


Lpw. 


MCEWKM. 


li  sillily  lug    about 
wtktBk  Ifaat  they 


to  dki  aoKMClUag  about  It. 
Toon  truly. 

Bnx  Coani*. 
P.  8.— -PiMMv  neOM  ny  iMMiy  villUig. 

I  am  a  boy  from  den  S.  pack  4.  la  La  Jolla. 
Cattf      ttf  adtfrwa  \n  4R  Palomar.  and  oar 
I*  atWiytBC  about   Uw  Navajas  aad  w« 

to 


Dm  3.  our  cub  dsa.  Is  studying  about  th« 
ijo  TndUnn.  aad  ws  bavo  bsard  about 
poor  Indians.    Wt  bev^  about  the  help 
Intftana  n— d.  so  w  are  writing 
to  aA  you  to  batp  th—  by  gtrtng 
•Lr*  aaoDcy.  food,  and  ni«w«  ertioois; 
BO  I'm  asking  yuu  to  ask  your  Caagraas  to 


tham  k  r 


ask(d 


halp 

that ITe 
you  would  do 
tn  our  den 


a]  d 
CordUIy 


Der:  S  has  1  <em.  thlnktag  about  the  Navajo 
Indians.  W(  thought  that  you  could  help 
tfo-mjas  by  asking  Congress  to  gilve 
for  tt  od.  elcthea.  and  schools.  And 
would  you  SI  nd  bm  a  letter  and  tell  me  If 
they  did  any  Jilng  to  help  the  Natrajoa'' 
RicHASo  Davh)  Coxttts. 


Deab  Ua.  J  (CRixMOJf ;  Th«  cubs  of  den  3 
hekXd  about  iie  help  that  the  NaTajos  need, 
so  we  are  ask  tng  (or  you  to  try  to  send  more 
money  for  st  bools  and  food.  We  hope  you 
can  help.  'Ws  hope  you  can  help  by  asking 
Con^resa  to  telp  them.  We  will  appreciate 
all  you  have  lone  for  us. 


y  >u 


P   S.— If 
to  SOi 

Thank  yoo . 


DsAa  Ma. 
the  Navajo 
for  help  for 
can   help   by 
things  I  haTi ! 
Tours 


DKAsMa. 

Indians.  an<] 
Navajo 


India  OS 


study  Lng 


DEAa   Ifa. 

den  Is 
and  I  dont 
have   achoob 
to 


studying 


I'm 
don't  think 
don*t  give 
ask  the 
to  educate 
Tow 


thf 
Eleh  J 


glviag   them   aU    the   things 
for.     I  would  appreciate  It  if 
this  for  me  and  for  all  the  boys 
In  our  pack. 
yonra. 

MicsacL 


yours, 

Hakolo  Oe.uton. 

Den  Chief. 
write  to  ua.  mail  the  letter 
Street.  La  Jolla.  Calif. 


icKuracm:  Den  3  heard  about 

ndlsns  and  about  thetr  needs 

ood.  money,  and  schools.     Tou 

asking   Congress   to   give    the 


sticg'ested. 
tnily. 


Jon   SWIWWET. 


K  cKiMWoar: 


I  am  studying  Navajo 
I  think  you  should  give  the 
more  schools. 

Boarr  Gaovxs. 


licKuofour :    Our    Cub    Scouts' 

about  the  Navajo  Indiaaa, 

think  It  Is  fair  for  us  that  wa 

and    they    don't.      Please    see 

•omelhlng  about  tt. 

PrrEH  BtnjNELL. 


the  Navajo  Indians,  and  I 

a  fair  to  give  us  schools  and 

Navajo  any  schooling.     Please 

r-Orst  Congress  to  give  money 


truly. 


Box 


Dcouificahon  aji<i  War  Cnmimals 


EZTE  tSION  OP  REMARKS 


S    HON.  CHIllSTOPHER  C.  McGRATU 


□•  TBS  BCiUSB  OP 


Sa  nrday.  AprQ  9.  1949 


McGiATa. 


1148. 


Mr. 

ruary  28. 
of     the 
ado<>ted  a 
naUflcation 
the  attentitki 
)^^ti^"^.  whic  i 


rATITBl 


Mr  Speaker,  on  Peb- 

the  executive  cooumttee 

Aknerican     Jewish     Contn'ess 

resolution  with  regard  to  de- 

and  war  criminals.     I  call 

of  the  House  to  the  reso- 

is  as  follows: 


,va  eommlttee  at  the  American 
meeting   on   February   28. 

resolutions  of  November  29. 

to  the  problems  of  denad- 

tha  punishment  of  war  crlml- 

Jewish  ConCTesB 

over  Uie  emer- 


ganee  o(  anU-6emltic  and  pro-Fascist 
mants  and  trends  in  Germany  and  over  the 
suspension  of  the  trials  of  war  criminals  and 
the  commutation  of  the  sentences  oC  many 
of  those  found  guilty; 

Notes  that  since  the  date  there  has  been 
freah  and  addtttonal  evktenoe  of  the  failure 
of  the  daaaslflcaUon  program  as  reflected 
In  the  continued  grcwth  of  these  anti-Semi- 
tic  and   nationalist   trends; 

Expresses  Its  grave  alarm  over  the  threat 
to  world  peace  which  these  developments 
constitute; 

Therefore  calls  on  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  a  public  Investigation  into 
tlie  Implementation  of  the  denazification 
program  and  the  Intensification  of  anti- 
Semitic  and  antidemocratic  trends  In  the 
■one  of  Germany  and  that  an  op- 
be  given  to  recoi^nlse  public  or- 
gantaatlons  to  present  their  evidence  and 
ncoasaaendationa: 

Urges  the  World  Jewish  Congreas  to  take 
appropriate  action  toward  the  organisation 
of  similar  investigations  in  other  zones  of 
Germany; 

Dlrecu  the  officers  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  to  organize  a  campaign  of  public 
Information  and  action  to  acquaint  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  with  the  situation. 


AaMufaweirt  af  Ecoaomic  Cooperatioo  Act 
of  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

or  MISSOUKI 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 
Saturday.  April  9.  1949 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  I  intoid  to  submit  at  the 
proper  time  appears  to  me  to  be  so  ad- 
visable because  of  purely  simple  and 
sound  reasons  that  I  was  somewhat 
amaaed  when  I  heard  the  Committee  on 
Poreipn  Affairs  of  this  Hoasie  had  com- 
plied with  the  requests  of  the  ECA  Ad- 
ministrator. Mr  Hoffman,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Brannan.  that 
the  provision  for  milling  25  percent  of 
the  grains  shipped  abroad  be  stricken 
from  the  act. 

The  amendment  to  H.  R.  3748.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
IMf  i«  as  follows: 

StrUe  the  follovUig  words  after  "Sac.  7." 
on  lines  5  and  6  of  page  7:  "(a)  Section  113 
(c)  of  such  act  la  hereby  repealed." 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  has  recognized  the  need  for 
continuance  of  this  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  not  only  American  trade  and 
workers  but  because  it  actually  felt  there 
were  just  reasons  why  its  retention  would 
help  the  entire  program.  The  action  of 
our  own  committee,  taken  in  face  of  con- 
flicting testimony  given  it.  Indicates  that 
tlM  eMnmitte<>  ■ambers  themselves  were 
wtwliat  undecided  as  to  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  The  questions  asked 
by  tbe  ni— mmiii  BMBbers  of  the  wlt- 
neang  and  tba  veAnen  of  its  own  com- 
mittee report  clearly  indicate  lack  of  full 
consideration  and  indecision  about  the 
matter. 
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While  ."iome  adminLstration  spokesmen 
contended  that  to  ship  wheat  entirely 
Instead  of  75  percent  wheat  and  25  per- 
cent flour  would  cost  the  Government 
$8,000,000  more,  there  was  direct  testi- 
mony from  one  of  the  leading  wheat 
millers  in  the  country,  who  spoke  for  his 
Industry,  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  actually  save  money  by  ship- 
ping 25  percent  of  the  wheat  in  the  form 
of  flour.  In  addition,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  millfeeds.  a  byproduct  of  the 
flour  milling,  were  seriously  needed  in  the 
United  States  by  farmers  who  today  have 
on  their  places  the  largest  numbers  of 
livestock  in  the  country's  history. 

There  are  indications,  substantiated 
by  fact.s.  that  by  milling  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  into  flour  in  this  coun- 
try, our  own  economy  will  be  benefited 
along  with  the  extensions  of  benefits  to 
the  countries  now  receiving  Marshall - 
plan  aid.  In  the  first  place,  substantial 
proofs  have  been  presented  that  the 
Government  would  actually  save  money 
by  millinfe.  the  fiour  here.  Furthermore, 
the  costs  of  shipping  would  be  less  as 
would  be  the  costs  of  handling  in  the 
Marshall-plan  countries  where  wheat 
would  have  to  be  unloaded,  moved  to 
fiour  mills  away  from  port  areas,  and  then 
still  have  to  be  transported  to  the  actual 
consumers.  With  transportation  facili- 
ties in  those  countries  already  taxed  to 
capacity  because  of  the  job  of  reconstruc- 
tion, we  should  not  add  this  burden,  par- 
ticularly when  our  own  Government 
could  save  money  without  impairment  of 
the  ba.sic  premise  of  this  act — to  assist  in 
the  economic  recovery  of  those  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  such 
a  tremendous  propaganda  value  to  hav- 
ing fiour  delivered  in  bags  marked  as 
coming  from  the  United  States  that  this 
argument  alone  should  outbalance  any 
argument  against  shipping  fiour.  Wheat 
would  lose  its  identity  whereas  the 
bagged  flour,  with  clear-cut  markings  on 
each  bag.  would  not. 

The  Communists,  ever  seeking  propa- 
ganda footholds,  would,  without  ques- 
tion, seize  upon  this  omission  as  a  means 
for  charging  that  the  wheat  being 
shipped  to  mills  was  coming  from  coun- 
tries behind  the  iron  curtain  or  else- 
where than  from  the  United  States,  the 
real  benefactor.  It  would  be  an  effec- 
tive propaganda,  too.  because  who  would 
know  otherwise. 

Pamphlets  and  radio  talks  to  counter- 
act such  an  imtrue  propaganda  barrage 
could  never  be  as  effective  as  the  sight 
of  an  American  bag  of  fiour.  labeled  as 
coming  from  the  United  States.  Re- 
member this  operation  will  not  be  Uke 
the  Friendship  Train  which  everybody 
In  Europe  knew  came  from  the  United 
States  because  of  the  goodness  of  the 
American  people. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  implore  you 
to  sincerely  consider  my  position  in  this 
matter  because  I  truly  feel  that  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country  will  be  served 
by  retention  of  the  present  provisions  of 
the  present  legislation. 


Loaf  Liye  Free  Greece 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  25  issue  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American there  appeared  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  entitled  "Long  Live 
Free  Greece."  This  editorial  was  writ- 
ten in  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence  and  is  as  follows: 

LOIVG    Lin    FEES    GKrECE 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

Today  marks  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  Greek  Independence. 

Today  marks  the  day  when  Bishop  Ger- 
manos  proclaimed  freedom  at  Patras.  Today 
marks  the  day  when  tlie  Greek  flag  of  libera- 
tion was  unfurled. 

What  :il)erty-lovlng  heart  does  not  throb, 
what  liberty-loving  bosom  does  not  swell,  at 
the  thotight  of  Greek  independence? 

We  hall  her  unconquerable  soul  which  has 
ever  been  the  proud  possession  of  the  Greek 
people.  We  salute  with  joy  "not  the  glory 
that  was  Greece"  but  the  glory  that  is  Greece. 

The  history  of  Hellas  is  the  history  of  the 
world. 

No  t3rrant  has  ever  been  able  to  crush  her. 
No  tyrant  ever  will. 

The  torch  of  democracy  was  ^rst  lighted  in 
Athens. 

The  Greek  people  have  demonstrated  in  the 
most  terrible  of  all  wars  that  they  still  possess 
the  flame  which  made  their  ancestors  tran- 
scendent examples  of  what  the  human  spirit 
can  achieve. 

They  have  emerged  triumphant  through 
every  test  of  Are  and  sword.  They  showed  the 
world  that  as  they  had  taught  other  peoples 
how  to  live,  so  would  they  demonstrate  their 
willingness  to  die  whUe  defending  their  lib- 
erty. No  prophet  is  needed  to  predict  that 
the  people  of  Greece  will  continue  to  ex- 
emplify the  noblest  attributes  of  man. 

Greece  stands  resolute  as  the  pillar  of 
civilization. 

Her  past  is  unrivaled  in  intellectual  rich- 
ness. Her  past  is  assayed  with  the  meaning 
of  truth.  Justice,  and  tieauty.  Her  past  is 
studded  with  every  form  of  human  achieve- 
ment. Her  past  Is  kindled  with  the  eternal 
love  of  Uberty. 

Liberty  Is  an  Hellenic  quality. 

The  historical  annals  reveal  that  the  spirit 
of  democracy  found  lu  full  fruition  and  de- 
velopment in  ancient  Greece. 

Its  grandeur  in  every  domain  of  hunum 
endeavor  has  never  been  excelled.  Its  poised 
brow,  like  that  of  her  Olympian  god.  was 
ranked  high  above  the  contending  forces  tluit 
surged  below.  Its  spirit  of  freedom.  Its  love 
of  music  and  arts,  all  of  the  finer  impulses  of 
the  heart  and  mind,  flourished  and  blossomed 
with  such  rich  fertUity  during  the  golden 
age  of  Pericles  that  they  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  history. 

Greece  has  been  a  brilliant  light  tlirough- 
out  the  centuries,  casting  its  illunmiating 
rays  upon  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Her  gallant  leaders,  true  to  the  traditions 
of  Thermopylae.  Marathon,  and  Salamls. 
chose  the  path  of  honor  in  the  last  world 
conflict. 

Despots  have  attempted  to  subdue  and 
crush  her  valiant  spirit  with  htmger.  expo- 
sure, and  death.  But  her  unshakable  will 
to  Uve  as  a  free  nation  has  remained  ever 


constant  and  steadfast  ttirough  all  her  trib- 
ulations. 

Nor  have  the  Greeks  ever  surrendered  or 
compromised  their  lifelong  convictions  and 
Ideals. 

For  they  have  manifested,  in  blood  and 
suffering,  the  invincible  spirit  of  their  mar- 
tyred heroes  who  fought  and  died  for  Uberty. 

Prom  the  lamps  of  Acropolis,  from  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  from  the  songs  of 
Maenander.  from  the  poems  of  Palamis,  from 
tbe  thought  of  Aristotle,  from  the  science  of 
Archimedes,  the  light  of  liberty  will  never  be 
extinguished. 

Spring  has  come  to  the  golden  land  of  Hel- 
las, spring  with  all  Its  natural  freshness  and 
exuberance. 

The  warm  breezes  play  gently  over  her 
pastoral  Arcadia.  The  red  poppies  of  Attica 
bloom  beneath  gray-green  olive  trees.  Tha 
branches  in  the  Thessalonian  orchards  are 
now  heavy  with  buds.  The  season  brings  the 
Joy  of  Greek  music,  songs,  and  folk  dances. 

On  her  face  is  the  snUle  of  liberation.  It 
is  radiant  with  freedom.  It  is  softened  by 
sorrow.    It  is  sweetened  by  sacrifice. 

Greece  will  rise  again  to  greater  height*  at 
splendor.  She  will  Uve  again  in  the  fuUn«B 
of  lier  ancient  glory  and  valor.  For  the  luster 
of  her  historic  fame  can  never  be  dimmed. 

O.  Greece,  for  you — your  long  and  glorious 
line  of  statesmen,  philoaophers,  scholars, 
poets,  and  artists  mtist  be  singing  a  heavenly 
chorus  of  hallelujaiis. 

Here's  to  the  land  of  Hellas:  One  nation, 
one  language,  one  history,  one  greatness. 
May  your  country  ever  l>e  worthy  champUms 
of  justice  and  lll>erty. 

Greece  lives  again. 

Zeto  'e  Helles — Long  live  free  Greece. 


Proposed  Postal  Rates  a  Threat  to  Weekly 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  PwEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  weekly  press  of  America, 
since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Republic, 
has  been  our  greatest  defender  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  democracy. 

Our  Nation  today  has  more  than  IO.jOO 
of  the-se  weekly  newspapers.  Nearly  all  of 
these  weekly  newspapers  are  Individually 
owned.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  individ- 
ually edited.  The  editorial  opinions  these 
weekly  newspapers  express  are  almost  as 
divergent  as  the  nuxnlier  of  the  lO.SOn 
men  and  women  who  edit  them.  The 
very  expression  of  such  a  divergence  of 
opinion  is  not  only  healthy  and  desirable, 
but  ahso  necessan'.  in  a  country  where 
laws  are  the  product  of  open  debate  and 
discussion  and  not  the  dictatorial  edicts 
of  one  man  or  a  small  clique  of  men. 

It  is  an  adage,  as  true  as  it  is  old,  that 
he  who  would  destroy  liberty  first  con- 
trols, muzzles,  or  suspends  a  free  press. 

WEEKLT  FSESS   Ilf   DAKCEX 

There  are  now  pending  in  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  bills 
which,  if  enacted  in  their  present  form, 
would  greatly  weaken  most  of  the  10,500 
weekly  newspapers  of  this  country  and 
bring  financial  difficulties  to  many  of 
them. 
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papers  bf  600  jxmot  thb  ywr  and  900 


Mb.  which  I 
are  spooaoied  by  the  Post  Office  Oepvt- 
■■ni.  the  present  poaulrmtesao  weekly 
mwiipua  dettrersd  ty  mmil  to  eltlaeiis 
bx  the  towns  of  pabfieatkm  would  be  tn- 
MC— ed  from  the  procnt  rate  of  1  cent 
&  poand  to  4  ccBts.  TUs  b  «  floavf old 
iBoeaae.  aa  aemae  of  4C0  percent. 

But  ate  b  aot  alL  If  »  weekly  news- 
paper devotai  as  aaeh  as  M  percent  of 
its  c^kmsam  to  adwtblnc.  the  rates,  un- 
der the  propoKd  Wb.  woold  be  56  per- 
li^her  than  4  cents,  or  be  6  cents  a 


we^Iy  newapapMs.  due  to  pres- 
ent-day hixh  watcs.  hish  cost  of  ma- 
and  high  taxes,  can  surriYe 
than  M  percent  of  their 
are  filled  with  adverttetng. 
therefore,  to  all  hitents 
that  the  postage  rates  on 
which  now  are  1 
cent  a  pound  for  bome-iown  deUvcry. 
wlU  be  nus*d.  If  thcaa  MBa  are  caaetcd. 
to  at  leaat  •  ecats  a  pound.  Porther- 
wcmld  raise  these  rates 
SO  percent  next  year. 
The  admlnbtratten  haa  eoBplained 
Tery  bitterly  about  some  aMurafaeturers 
and  prodocers  having  raised  prices  too 
Btieh.  I  can  think  of  no  business,  how- 
eyer.  which  has  Imposed  a  600-  to  900- 
percent  increase  In  iu  prices,  such  as 
the  port  oAee  aov  dcalics  to  do  on  sec- 
ood-dua  naiL 

If  the  electric  companies  were  to  tn- 
rrrtm  tktUg  met  to  aam  toy  MO  percent. 
to  ilx  times  what  ttww  rates  now  are. 
I  iBOglne  most  people  would  discontinue 
deetric  lights  and  go  back  to  the 
I.  the  ofl  lamp,  or  some  other  way 
of  provldiag  hgtat  for  their  homes.  Is 
not  very  much  the  same  thing  likely  to 
with  newspapers  if  the  Post 
lepartment.  as  It  seenu  to  desire, 
a  sixfold— 000  percent — increase 
In  postal  rates? 

fimwae  this  fOO-percent  increase  in 
poitot  rates  oo  weekly  newspapers  is  im- 
poted.  what  will  the  weekly  newspaper 
pobildiers  do? 

Many  of  them  certainly  wUl  put  on 
carrier  bofz  to  make  town  deliveries. 
That  will  be  cheaper  than  paying  the 
port  office  the  new  and  much  higher 
postal  rate. 

If  iho  uin^gapii  m  a  little  town  of 
to  5.000  docs  that,  will  the  post 
■ova  tato  any  smaller  bttlding? 
WB  It  «M  fovcr  mall  carriers?  Will 
It  bum  leas  lights  or  consume  less  heat? 
I  do  not  think  so.  The  c^ense  of  op- 
erating the  mmB  port  ottee  will  be  just 
as  heavy  as  It  b  now.  The  increaaed 
rates  will  merely  have  driven  away  some 
of  its  customers  and  lost  It  some  of  the 
revenue  It  Is  now  receiving.  That  will 
not  he^  balance  the  post-office  budget. 
lUM— mil.  sxrswsTVB  ^ocovtmn* 

The  Post  Office  Department,  at  my  re- 
quest, hai  Miptibd  am  «bh  a  report 
which  shows  that  the  Unlled  States  post- 
oflteo  service  last  year  handled  6JMJ90.- 
SOO  pieces  of  second-clan  Bail,  and  that 
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The   Go  remment 
weekly    newspapers 

I 

millions 
space  to 


weighed  2.107.309.398  pounds. 

of  5.36  ounces  to  the  piece." 

figures.   They  are  not  round 

'  liey  are  not  estimates.    They 

figures,  down  to  the  very  last 

these  figures  are  correct  they 

been  obtained  in  only  one 

piece-by- piece  count  of  that 

>y  a  -sack-by-sack  weighing  of 

of  the  enormous  number  of 

were  required  to  count  more 

.OCO  pieces  of  mail.    Think 

s  number  of  man-hours 

1  eqmred  to  weigh  more  than 

pounds  of  mail.     Why.  2.- 

pounds  is  1. COO  000  tons.     It 

a  train  of  25.000  railroad 

to  hold  that  much  mail.    If 

some  simpler  and  less  expen- 

figuring  the  quantities  and 

such  mail,  the  cost  of 

might  be  much  less  than  it  is. 

Office  Department  says  its 

of  handling  a  second-class 

aail   IS  3.22   cents   per   piece. 

accountants  have  gone 

expense  of  figuring  in  detail 

can  anyone  say  the  figure  is 

doubt  it. 
small  towns  the  cost  of  main- 
post  office  with  lights,  heat, 
service  would   be   just   the 
these   newsp>apers   were 
the  post  office  or  not.    There 
ust  as  many  carriers, 
ural  routes  the  carrier  would 
same   car  over  the  same 
miles  whether  he  carried  the 
or  not.     He  might  have  to 
extra  stops  because  of  the 
mail.     What  does  it  cost  to 
newspapers?     It  is  almost 
to  say. 

COMCLCSIOIf 

I  am  not  saying  there  should  be  no  in- 
crease in  51  cond-class  postal  rates.  I  am 
saying  that  the  proposal  to  raise  these 
rates  by  «K)  percent  this  year  and  900 
percent  nt  xt  year  to  the  weekly  news- 
papers is  mrealistic  and  unreasonable. 
If  puhitivM  rates  of  this  kind  are  im- 
posed, nuny  of  the  Nation's  10.500 
weekly  ne  «rspapers  will  be  driven  out 
of  business 

A  free  leople  must  be  an  Informed 
people  anc   the  weekly  newspapers  help 
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jamt<  ir 
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to  keen  tqem  Informed. 

Itself   needs   these 

.    .  During    the    war 

years  thes^  newspapers  donated  many 

dollars  of  free  advertising 

such   Government  campaigns 


as  war  bon  I  sales,  the  planting  of  victory 
gardens,  g  nd  the  collection  of  scrap 
metal  and  waste  paper.  These  cam- 
paigns nevir  wotiid  have  been  the  suc- 
cess they  uere  had  it  not  been  for  the 
free  adverising  space  donated  to  the 
Govemmer  t  by  the  weekly  newspapers 
of  the  Natl  HI. 

HiA  la  wr  costs,  high  taxes,  and 
higher  cost  j  for  materials,  all  have  made 
it  IncreasU  gly  difficult  for  the  average 
small  week  y  newspaper  to  keep  its  in- 
come suffl*  lently  high  to  meet  its  In- 
creased cow  A. 

The  cost  J  of  labor  and  materials  for 

paj  ers  have  risen  sharply,  but 

nuch   as  200   percent.     The 

under  consideration  propo.se 


rarely  as 

postal  bills 


to  raise  pt  stage  costs  to  weekly  news- 


papers by  600  percent.  Even  in  thes« 
days  of  inflation  that  is  simply  too  much 
and,  if  imposed.  I  am  sure  will  be  the 
last  straw  that  will  break  the  back  of 
many  small  weekly  newspaper  publishing 
busine.sses. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  short  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  and  sent  to  weekly  newspaper 
publishers  of  my  State  to  provide  them 
with  details  on  how  the  unrealistic  and 
unrea5onable  increases  in  weekly  news- 
paper postal  rates,  contained  in  present 
bills,  would  affect  them.  The  statement 
follows : 

The  seriousness  of  tlie  tlireat  to  weekly 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  proposed  postal 
Increase  rates  is  indicated  by  the  following 
statement  on  your  postage  rates  now  and 
what  they  would  be  under  the  departmental 
proposal. 


City  (!e!iv(>r>-  within  eounty.. 
Rural  delivery  within  county. 


Propoaed 


4  rents  per 
pound. 

I  cent  imr 
ronnrt. 


If  publication  Is  mailed  outside  county, 
new  zcne  rates  will  apply.  The  new  out-of- 
county  zone  rates  will  average  about  twice 
aa  high  as  you  now  pay. 

Furthermore,  all  the  above  raises  are  the 
minimum.  If  your  paper  carries  25  to  50 
percent  advertising,  your  rate  will  be  raised 
25  percent  above  the  new  rates  listed  above. 

If  it  carries  50  to  75  percent  advertising, 
your  rate  will  be  50  percent  pbove  the  above 
new  rates. 

If  it  carries  more  than  75  percent  adver- 
tising, rates  will  be  75  percent  above  th* 
new  rates. 

If  more  than  one-half  of  your  Issues  in 
any  year  carry  more  than  75  percent  adver- 
tlalrg,  yotir  second-class  mail  privilege  shall 
be  revoked. 

Furthermore  these  bills  propose  to  in- 
crease the  above  rates  another  50  percent 
next  year. 

These  flgnres  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
If  this  bill  psAses.  your  postaee  rates  will  be 
increased  at  least  500  percent,  probably  700 
percent. 

No  such  drastic  boost  In  rates  In  my  opin. 
ion  Is  Jiistified  and  might  prove  ruinous, 
particularly  to  weekly  newspapers. 

What  do  you  think? 

Obviously,  such  rates  will  force  weekly 
publishers  to  abandon  mail  delivery  In  their 
own  cities  and  go  to  carrier  boys  for  that 
probably  would  be  cheaper. 

Will  be  glad  to  have  yoxix  views. 


Aid  to  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONNECTICTJT 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Saturday.  April  9.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Usurk  Sullivan,  f-om  the  Washington 
Post  of  AprU  9.  1349: 

Aid  to  Chih a 

(By  Mark  Suilivan) 

■xspoNsnuLrrT  roa  NATioNAuer  puoht 

China — that  is.  China  as  a  concern  to  us,  as 

•  major  factor   in   our   resistance   to  com- 
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munlsm — refuses  to  b«  ignored  or  forgotten. 
At  the  very  moment  when  we  were  exulting 
over  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  aMtumlng  we  had 
secured  defense  against  communism  on  the 
European  frort.  we  were  reminded  of  China 
by  Winston  Churchill.  He  had  to  remind  us; 
he  was  giving  an  over -all  picture  of  the  world 
as  It  Is: 

"Are  we  winning  the  cold  war?  This  can- 
not be  decided  by  looking  at  Europe  alone. 
We  must  also  look  to  Asia  The  worst  dis- 
aster since  our  victory  haa  been  the  collapse 
of  China  tmder  Communist  attack  and  in- 
trigue." 

Within  a  days  after  Chtirehlll  reminded 
us,  concrete  proposals  for  help  to  China  were 
made  by  two  Important  sources — former 
Gov.  Harold  Staasen,  of  Minnesota,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
an  exceptionally  able  young  Senate*-,  Wil- 
liam P.  Knowlaud,  of  California.  Their  pro- 
posals reflected  a  deep  concern  about  China, 
felt  strongly  and  somberly  in  informed  areas 
of  thought. 

Both  Senator  Km  wlawo's  proposal  and 
Governor  Etassen's  have  to  do  with  making 
American  funds  sTallable  to  the  part  of  China 
not  yet  overrun  by  the  Communists.  Both 
take  the  China  slttiatlon  as  It  exists  today — 
they  must,  of  course,  and  every  present  pro- 
posal about  China  must.  But  If  we  are  lim- 
ited In  what  we  can  concretely  do  In  the 
present  stage,  our  thought  about  China 
shotild  take  In  the  whole  scope — how  the 
present  situation  arose,  the  obligation  we  are 
under  to  China,  as  well  as  the  urgency  of 
helping  China  in  our  own  Interest. 

About  this,  althotigh  thoughtful  leaders 
know  it  well,  there  Is  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic widespread  incompleteness  of  under- 
standing. Some  of  this  Is  due  to  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  swift  and  compelling  tirgency 
of  other  events.  The  administration,  in- 
tent upon  Europe,  takes  about  China  an  at- 
titude expressed  as  waiting  luitll  the  dust 
settles. 

Some  of  the  incompleteness  of  understand- 
ing Is  dije  to  reticence  about  disctosslon  of 
foreign  policy  voluntarily  practiced  by  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  during  the  presidential 
cand  algn.  though  this  Is  now  relaxing  as 
respects  China.  Governor  Dewey,  In  his 
Lincoln  Day  speech,  charged  the  fall  of 
China  to  the  Tniman  administration,  saying: 
"It  was  this  present  national  administration 
which  supinely  sat  by  and  allowed  it  to  hap- 
pen." 

But  our  relation  to  the  fall  of  China  Is 
not  adequately  described  by  the  words  "al- 
lowed It  to  liappen."  Our  part  in  the  fall  is 
not  a  mere  faUure  to  give  help,  nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  period  of  the  Tniman  adminis- 
tration. The  beginning  of  our  relation  to  the 
tall  of  China  was  a  step  we  took  before  the 
Truman  administration,  while  the  war  was 
still  on;  and  the  nature  of  that  step  by  us 
was  such  as  to  make  us,  in  large  part,  re- 
sponsible for  the  fall  of  Oiina  to  commu- 
nism. 

At  Yalta  in  February  1945  President  Roose- 
velt conferred  with  Marshall  Stalin  about 
Russia  entering  the  war  against  Japan. 
(Russia  had  so  far  been  only  in  the  war 
against  Germany,  i  Stalin  demanded  a 
price — that  at  the  ooncliislon  of  the  war  Rus- 
sia be  given  territory  then  a  part  of  China. 
other  territory  that  had  been  taken  from 
China  by  Japan,  and  control  of  railroads  and 
other  strategic  advantages  at  the  expense  of 
Clxina. 

To  these  demands  Roosevelt  assented.  In 
agreements  secret  at  the  time.  The  status 
thus  created  was  shocking.  Clilna  had  been 
with  OS  from  th»  beginning  of  the  war.  but 
now  was  sacrificed  as  the  price  of  getting 
Russia  to  join. 

Tbsc*  warn  won*.  Stalin  made  a  demand, 
and  Rooaevtit  agreed  to  It.  expressed  in  these 
words:  "It  Is  understood  that  the  agreemMit 
*  •  •  referred  to  above  will  require  con- 
currence of  Generalissimo  Clilang  Kai-shek. 
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The  President  will  take  meastirea  •  •  • 
to  establish  this  concvirrence  on  advice  from 
liarshal  Stalin . "  Ctilang  Kai-shek  must  agrs« 
to  concessions  at  the  expense  of  China,  must 
do  it  and  like  it. 

The  territory  and  other  advantages  thus 
acquired  by  Russia  composed  leverage  and 
impetus  for  the  Communist  drive  into  China 
that  is  now  at  the  point  of  success.  There 
was  another  step,  this  during  tlve  Truman 
administration.  In  1946  we  suspended  for  18 
monttis  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  government  wliich  we  had  been  car- 
rying on  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
against  Japan.  The  blow  to  the  Chiang  Kai- 
itaek  government  was  mare  than  military. 
Communist  propaganda  was  able  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  Ciilang  Kai-shek's  resistance  to 
the  Communists  lid  not  have  support  by  the 
United  Statea. 


Reteation  of  Excessive  Proits  Has  Be- 
came Oae  of  Oar  Greatest  Economic 
Evils — More  Sadi  Profits  Shoald  Be 
Paid  Oat,  and  Under  Sedioa  102  of 
Internal  Revenae  Code  Soch  Payments 
Caa  Be  Eaforced— Also  PossS»le  for 
Stockholders  To  Take  Definite  Actioa 
and  Hold  Directors  Persoaally  Liable — 
Stockholder  Becoming  Forgotten  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^EMTATIVBS 
Saturday,  AprU  9,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1946 
corporate  profits  amounted  to  $12,840.- 
000,000  after  all  Federal  and  State  in- 
come taxes:  instead  of  the  customary 
two-thirds  being  paid  to  the  stockhold- 
ers, only  $5,605,000,000  were  paid. 

In  1947  such  corporate  earnings  were 
$18,075,000,000.  with  payments  to  stock- 
holders of  $6,808,000,000. 

In  1948  such  profits  amounted  to  $21.- 
OOO.COG.OOO.  with  payments  to  stockhold- 
ers of  $7,300,000,000. 

If  the  stockholder?  had  been  paid  In 
dividends  at  least  two- thirds  of  these 
earnings  for  these  years,  sis  customary 
before  World  War  n,  and  as  contem- 
plated by  law.  the  stockholders  would 
have  received  $15,000,000,000  more  than 
they  were  actually  paid  in  dividends. 
The  corporations  would  have  been  able 
still  to  retain  more  than  $17,000,000,000. 
in  addition  to  their  allowances  for  wear 
and  tear,  depletion  and  ob.«^lescence. 

Under  section  102  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  it  is  contemplated 
at  70  percent  of  the  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions be  paid  to  stockholders.  Under  this 
law.  $36,340,500,000  would  have  been  paid 
to  the  stockholders  these  3  years  instead 
of  $19,713,000,000.  which  they  acttially 
received,  and  the  corporations  would  still 
retain  $15,574,500,000  in  addition  to  al- 
lowances. 

coaixaaB  CAPrrAi. 

In  a  hearing  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report  the  following 
testimony  by  a  witness  is  typical  of  the 
testimony  introduced  by  all  the  witnesses 
from  large  corporations  on  this  point: 


AnMrtcan  Indxistry  is  depaMUng  prlBMuUy 
upon  Its  own  resources — proAts  mad  rmmnem 
for  depreciation  largely — to  finance  its  pur- 
chases of  new  plant  and  equipment.  This  Is 
only  partly  a  matter  oT  choice.  Many  of  the 
companies  surveyed  would  like  to  get  outside 
funds,  particularly  by  selling  coaunon  stock, 
but  m&ny  of  them  caiuiot  do  it  caeot  on 
financial  terms  ttiat  they  consider 
to  their  buslnc 


Now.  the  following  is  tba  ttntlmony  of 
a  very  prominent  busineflnnaB: 

A  substantial  part  of  the  working  capital 
and  capital  for  expansion  Is  obtained  from 
retained  earnings,  beemiae  such  funds  are 
moat  readily  available  when  needed  and  are 
the  cheapest  for  the  country. 

Business  Week,  January  22.  1949.  in  a 
report  to  executives  on  capital  spending 
plans  for  the  5  years  1949-53.  states  that 
industry  is  prepared  to  spend  a  total  of 
$55,000,000,000  in  the  next  5  years.  The 
astounding  disclosure  is  that  three  out  of 
every  four  plan  to  get  almost  all  of  their 
capital  for  expansion  from  profits  and 
reserve,  and  that  only  9  percent  plan  to 
sell  stock.  Such  a  policy  as  this  is  dan- 
gerous and  could  be  devastating  to  our 
private-enterprise  system. 

oxATHBLOw  TO  sMAu.  wxmsmwm 

If  corporations  are  compelled  to  pay 
out  their  earnings  to  the  stockholders, 
the  stockholders  will  have  money  to  in- 
vest is  small  businesses  of  their  own.  or 
other  businesses,  big  or  little.  The  capital 
market  hats  been  dried  up  by  the  policy 
of  these  large  concerns  getting  their 
costless  capital  from  the  consumers  in 
the  form  of  profits.  A  continuation  of 
this  policy  will  result  in  a  deathblow  to 
small  businesses  and  a  stopgap  for  the 
private-enterprise  system. 

IWITIATIVS  OtTSHSD 

Such  a  policy  gives  existing  corpora- 
tions not  only  a  great  advantage,  but 
practically  a  monopoly.  If  they  continue 
to  retain  billions  of  dollars  a  year  for 
expansion  of  their  businesses,  including 
the  acquisition  of  competing  businesses 
and  the  purchase  and  entering  of  non- 
related  businesses,  it  will  not  be  long 
until  a  few  concerns,  controlled  by  a  few 
men.  will  control  the  corporate  wealth 
of  the  Nation,  thereby  crushing  personal 
initiative  and  private  enterprise. 

cwrrxo  statxs  action  acazhst  dobctoks  um- 

OKR  SSCnON    102.  OrrBUfAI,  aaVKNITB  coo« 

In  the  case  of  Trico  Products  Corpora- 
tion against  McOowan,  Collector  Internal 
Revenue,  in  district  court,  western  district 
New  York.  July  3,  1946,  recorded  in  67 
Federal  Supplement,  page  311,  the  court 
discusses  reasonable  needs  of  a  bustneas. 
and  in  order  to  avoid  surtax  on  account 
of  accumulation  or  profits  there  must  be 
substantial  proof  of  a  specific  plan,  objec- 
tive, or  continuance,  which  In  the  exer- 
cise of  good  business  judgment  demands 
the  accumulation  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  in  a  reasonable  and  reasonably 
definite  amount. 

WHAT  a  ISAaOITABLS  JXTDICIAX.  gUKHT'lOir 

It  was  decided  in  this  case  that  the 
plaintiff's  undistributed  earnings  or 
profits  for  certain  years  had  been  per- 
mitted to  acc;uiulate  beyond  the  reason- 
able needs  of  business.  This  case  also 
says  that  the  Intent  to  prevent  surtax 
on  shareholders  need  not  be  the  sole  or 
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tai  permitting  the  accu- 
OmmlIi  tbe  «M«tkm  of  wluU 
'  li  a  joMetel  qqesuon. 

Tht  eorpermtloa  wms  eo«peited  to  pay 
awniHuatrty  f3.tMJM  penmlty  be- 
cause of  the  actkn  <rf  the  directors  In 
rrtatnlng  In  the  corporate  funds  too 
BKiefa  ot  the  eamlncs.  I*ter  the  stock- 
in  the  State  of  New  York  filed 
the  directors  for  negligently 
the    corporation    to    pay    the 

Althoush  the  c%ae  was  not  actually 
tned  oo  it^  merits.  It  was  settled  by 
stipulation  of  settleaent  which  was  ap- 
proved December  23.  1947,  in  the 
Supr»:ice  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Under  the  settlement  the  defosd- 
ants  paid  to  Trico  Products  Corp.  (2.- 


The  following  excerpts  are  from  re- 
port No.  I.  page  9009.  in  the  New  York 
Corpcratioa  Law  Reports.  New  Court 
Dectsfons.  Pebniary  26.  1944.  concerning 
this  ease: 


Tb«  dHttaittaam  aasBcd  heremaftar 
to  pay  to  THeo  tb*  amounu  set  opposite 
ttielr  respecttTe  names  In  full  settlement  and 
satlateetton  of  tta*  risl—  s—nrtia  •gainst 
eacli  aad  all  of  tlM  dstasdaaxs  ?!■■«■<  la  tbe 
iB  llslUcr  action  No.  1 : 

Si36. 000 

ai2. 500 

92, 500 

1,950,  OCO 


C.  ComcU 

H.  Evans... 
Itlco  •seorltlcs  Corp. 


Total r  380. 000 

Tba  a/oresaid  payment*  to  the  extent  of  80 
•kail  be  paid  tn  satisfaction  of  the 
10  MahJcr  action  No.  1.  as  supple- 
Sor  damagM  alleged  to  have  been 
by  tte  corpontlon  aa  a  reatilt  of 
■actlao  103  and  uattattHmtiBA  proMs  tax 
lUbUlties  iss>ssm(nts  •gatest.or  paki  or  In- 
cxuTSd  by  tha  eorporattoc.  esclviaive  of  in- 
terest thereon,  and  to  tlte  extent  of  20  per- 
cent thereof,  tn  satlafaction  of  said  Interest 
and  all  oti»r  ciaima  ssaertad  m  lald  action. 


"nm  platntttTa  cot—d  that  the  detailed 
liiaiitlsl  facts  and  data  prorkled  prima  facte 
the  basis  for  tive  charges  made  against  the 
gafsndants.  Broadly  stated,  their  position 
Is  tiMt  the  vast  accxunulatlons  of  earnings 
yssr  by  year,  which  reached  a  fxun  In  eseeas 
at  teajMOjOOO  m  1941.  were  far  beyond  the 
rs— nsishls  raqutraoMnta  of  Trlco  and  that 
tha  ptirpoaa  of  such  accumulations  waa  not 
to  benefit  the  corporation  but  to  serve  the 
prlTSte  advantage  of  the  coDtrcIIlng  stock- 
taoldsn.  The  plaintiffs  contend  that  had 
Tttoo's  profits  been  distributed  tlie  defend- 
ants would  hsva  bscn  required  to  pay  very 
sddttisMi  SIB  laws,  Xa  fwrtbsr 
:  of  thatr  pnsltlwi.  thsy  polat  oat  that 
a  vary  considerable  portloa  of  tiie  surplus 
invested  lo  Oo«emment  and  other 
rather  than  in  operating  aaaets. 
thai  Om  SWWIIlllations  were 
not.  tn  tscK.  stthsr  assdsd  or  utilised  in  the 
opsrsitoa  ot  Itleo's  bnslnsss. 

as    a>ora»wssss    wools    kavs    mvi» 
SI. sse.aoa  m  okoscs  iaxm* 

In  Trico  ProdmeU  Corporation  y .  Com- 

iHi$Mioner  McOowan  ( 160  Federal  Courts 

43d> .  p.  346  >  the  court  sUted; 

If   we   allow    to   stand,   aa   we   think   we 

tiM  ftmling  that  samingi  or  ftoAta 

psnaittad  to  soctimulsu 

of  the  tazprnyer's 
that  a  tas^avoidi 
tive  p4ay«d  a  part  to  this  rwult  ta  also  s  psf 


13^S 


mtaaible 
by  Um 
eery  Co.  ( 
L.    ed. 

Tmrds  Co 
L.  ed.  1006 
stered  by 
(b)  of  the 
fendant 
court 
been 
1937.  the 
had  to 
gating  SI 


II  ference.   notwithstanding  denials 

otBwrs.     Helr^ring  v.  Sational  Gro- 

JM  C    S    283.  295.  58  S.  Ct.  932.  83 

) ;    Helrering    v.    Chicago    Stock 

318  D.  S.  693.  701.  83  S.  Ct.  843.  87 

>.     Not  only  la  the  finding  bol- 

t|ie  eapieas  provision  of  section  102 

Revenue  Act  of  1936  but  the  de- 

p^eaented  evidence  from  which  the 

that  had  all  the  net  earnings 

distributed  as  dividends  In   1936  and 

largest  stockholders  would  have 

additional  Income  taxes  aggre- 

4S0.000. 


fotisd 


si  I 


pa  r 


szc-noif  10! 


iOE. 


aecum  niating 
Imi  oaitior 

Eial 

tixa 
Impoied 


thi! 


•Ssc, 
erly 

~(a) 

"There 
for  each 
taxes 

income  of 
personal 
tlon  501 
pany  as 
corporatloi 
formed  or 
vsnttng 

sliaichoiders 
other  cor 
permitting 
instead   of 
aurtax 

"27!  i 
trtbuted 
cess  of  $1 

"38 '2 
102  net 

•■(b> 

"The 
holding 
prima  facii 
surtax  upcp 

"(c) 

"The 
a  corpora t 
beyond  th 
shall   be 
avoid 

corporation 
evidence 


Do  not 
Of  •• 


or  iNTsaMAL  RZvrNrrs  BuaxAC  code 


surtax  on  corporations  Improp- 
surplua — 
n  of  tax: 
11  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
tixable  year   (In  addition  to  other 
by  this  chapter)  upon  the  net 
every  corporation   (other  than  a 
biding  company  as  defined  in  sec- 
a  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
d^flned  In  supplement  P)    if  such 
however  created  or  organized,  is 
availed  of  for  the  pvirpcse  of  pre- 
imposition  of  the  surtax  upon  ita 
or    the    shareholders    of    any 
p^ratlon,  through  the  medium  of 
earnings  or  profits  to  accumulate 
being   divided   or   distributed,   a 
to  the  sum  of  the  following: 
of  the  amount  of  the  undis- 
s^ctlon  102  net  income  not  in  ex- 
000.  plus 

of  the  undistributed  section 
Income  In  excess  of  $100,000. 
facie  evidence: 
that  any  corporation  Is  a  mere 
investment  company  shall  be 
evidence  of  a  purpose  to  avoid 
shareholders. 

determinative  of  purpose. 

that  the  earnings  or  profits  of 

3n  are  permitted  to  accumulate 

ble  needs  of  the  business 

(^tsradnative   of   the   purpose   to 

upon  shareholders  unless  the 

by  the  clear  preponderance  of  the 

st^l  prove  to  the  contrary." 


eqtiiLl 
pe:  cent 


10>.l 


p>e:  cent 


Prlitxa 
fac; 

01 


Evl(  ienee 

fac; 


surbz 


(  verlook  the  phrase  "or  availed 


CONCitrSlONS 


It  appei  rs  evident  that  directors  of  a 
corporatlca  cannot  illegally  withhold 
earnings  without  subjecting  their  cor- 
poration 1 3  the  penalty  provided  by  law. 

If  the  d  rectors  violate  section  102  and 
a  corpora  ion  is  compelled  to  pay  the 
penalty,  1  Is  likely  that  the  directors 
will  be  he  d  personally  liable. 

In  addl  ion  it  appears  reasonable  to 
presume  t  lat  minority  stockholders  may 
compel  tt:  e  liberalization  of  a  dividend 
policy  to  orestall  a  potential  impact  of 
section  10:  . 

In  view  )f  existing  law  and  the  rulings 
of  the  court.  It  would  appear  that  the 
directors  c  f  corporations  would  prefer  to 
pay  the  mi  >ney  In  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders rather  than  nMcct  the  corpo- 
ration to  a  heavy  penalty  and  make 
t^emselv*  personally  liable  for  the  pen- 
alty Unpoi  Ni. 

Attache!  hereto  are  copies  of  letters 
to  the  Co  nmlsskmer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  f  erenue,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Comn^ttee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
It  Is  contemplated  that  when 
and  Meanji  Committfe  con- 
bustnesses  will 


the  House 
Um  Ways 
•Iders  this 


be  given  some  preference  for  the  purpose 
of  expansion: 

Mabch  24.  1949. 
Hon.  Georck  J.  Schoenxman. 

CommUsioneT.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Internal  Reixnue  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  Mb.  Schoenxman:  The  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  make  the  request  tliat  you  care- 
fully analyze.  Investigate,  and  study  the  In- 
come-tax returns  of  corporations  for  the 
years  1946.  1947.  and  1948  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  excess  earnings 
were  retained  In  violation  of  section  102  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Congressional  Investigations  have  disclosed 
that  for  the  3  years  mentioned  corporate 
earnings  amounted  to  $51,915,000,000.  If 
two-thirds  of  these  earnings  had  been  paid 
to  stockholders,  as  customary  before  World 
War  n.  the  stockholders  would  have  received 
$34,610,000,000.  However,  the  corporations 
for  these  years  reversed  the  usual  and  cus- 
tomary policy  by  only  paying  to  the  stock- 
holders $19,713,000,000.  which  waa  J14.897,- 
000,000  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  corporate 
earnings,  after  taxes  and  after  allowances 
for  wear  and  tear,  depletion,  and  obsoles- 
cence. 

Under  section  102  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  it  is  contemplated  that 
70  percent  of  the  earnings  of  corporations 
be  paid  to  stockholders.  If  70  percent  had 
been  paid  these  3  years,  the  stockholders 
would  have  received  $36,340,500,000,  Instead 
of  the  $19,713,000,000  actually  paid  to  them. 

It  is  my  request  that  a  special  investigation 
be  made  of  all  corporations  failing  to  pay 
their  stockholders  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
corporate  earnings  after  the  payment  of  all 
Federal  and  State  taxes,  and  in  cases  where 
It  is  disclosed  that  earnings  are  Illegally 
held  that  a  penalty  tax  be  Invoked  in  accord- 
ance with  section  102.  It  is  m;  opinion  that 
this  work  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Since  I  announced  several  days  ago  that 
the  corporations  were  imdoubtedly  with- 
holding excessive  amounts  in  violation  of 
law  a^  retained  earnings.  I  have  received  a 
large  volume  of  correspondence  containing 
interesting  Information  that  confirm  my  be- 
liefs about  specific  corporations,  which  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  place  at  your  disposal. 
Many  of  these  letters  from  stockholders  dis- 
close that  directors  frankly  admit  that  the 
earnings  are  withheld  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  payment  of  surtaxes.  It  is 
possible  for  such  Investigation  to  produce 
several  billion  dollars  In  additional  revenue 
for  the  3  years  mentioned. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  matter  such 
attention  as  you  believe  the  subject  deserves 
and  at  your  earliest  convenience.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patmajv. 


March  24.  1949. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Doughton. 

Ctiatrman,  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  House  of  Representativea, 
Wasfitngton.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Ma.  CBAnMAN :  Retained  earnings 
by  corporations  are  becoming  an  economic 
evU.  For  Instance.  last  year  corporate  earn- 
ings were  $21,000,000,000.  Instead  of  the 
corporations  paying  to  the  stockholders  two- 
thlrda  of  this  amount,  or  $14,000,000,000,  aa 
customary  before  World  War  II.  the  stock- 
holders war*  paid  approximately  $7,000,000.- 
000.  Tbs  wtthhoidlng  of  tttese  eammgs  for 
corporation  purpuaca,  the  rossons  ososUy 
given  are  for  expansion,  operates  spdBOS  ttis 
intsrssts  of  tha  privata-anterprlaa  system 
and  Is  daatructlve  to  small  buainaaa. 

Corporation  leaders  have  announced  that 
they  expect  to  spend  $55,000,000,000  the  nast 
6  years,  and  they  expect  to  gat  75  percent  of 
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maoef  tnm  fttained  eamt 
words,  tbey  sx«  making  the 
pay  the  coat  of  Tpanainn.  at  least  to  the 
extent  a€  75  percent.  Thla  meana  that  tn  a 
few  decadea  a  few  of  the  large  corpcratlaas 
will  practically  own  and  control  the  corporate 
waatth  of  the  Nation. 

WItli  such  a  policy  in  effect,  the  small- 
tiniif^ifa—  man  does  not  have  a  chance  Tbe 
capital  market  is  dried  trp  and  he  is  unable 
to  get  funds.  In  addition  if  he  is  able  to 
get  funds  be  must  pay  the  venture  capital 
back  with  interest,  whercaa  tba  eorporaUooa 
getting  their  capital  froaa  pnOts  emapets 
with  *>«Ty<  with  eoatless  esfrftal.  Thsrefors 
thla  trend.  Mr.  Cbalnnan.  Is  toward  monopcdy 
and  will  crush  personal  Initiative  and  private 
enterprise  if  not  stopped. 

It  is  bcllered  that  section  102  of  tlie  In- 
Bcfsnue  Code  is  sulBcient  to  compel 
eorpovatkma  to  pay  their  stockholders 
a  fair  pi  mnisis  of  the^  profits.  However. 
the  questlaai  Is  so  Important  I  am  writtng 
this  letver  to  suggest  that  your  committee 
gtve  this  matter  careful  and  early  considera- 
tion. In  the  event  tt  is  dlaeoveret  the  pres- 
ent law  la  inadequate  to  properly  deal  with 
the  situation,  then  I  stiggest  that  adequate 
laws  be  propoaed  by  your  committee. 

Thanking  ycu  for  considering  this  matter, 
I  am. 

Rncerely  yours, 

Wright  Patjeaw . 


The  City  Baft  by  Immt  M< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TXXAS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVS8 

Saturday.  April  9, 1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Krock,  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  7.  1949: 

THX  CtTT  Bttilt  ST  Livinrc  Mtat 
^By  Arthur  Krock) 

HocsTxur.  Tkx. — Although  the  contrasts  lie- 
Xasaa  and  hbaaaco.  in  all  their  viaibls 
tn  raglstarsd  with  stunning  sharp- 
ness to  airplane  passengers  as  they  oroaa  th« 
Rio  Grande  and  afterward  when  they  move 
about  among  tha  Mexican  people,  the  impact 
of  ttissc  dtffstcnoes  strikes  tha  homeward 
travelsr  even  mors  pow^fully  when  he  c«- 
turns  to  Houston  The  atmosphere  of  aa- 
tlquity.  th^  culture  and  tempo  of  modera 
Mexico  ^ttftppT'"•  into  a  background  that 
seems  to  l>e  the  fragment  of  a  dream. 

Tile  sudden  and  revolutionary  nature  of 
the  ctiange  would  not  tie  felt  aa  much  in  any 
other  American  city  near  the  bordar.  But 
HoUBton  la  periUHM  tiie 
of  the  tranaitlon  the  indepsadsnos  of 
wrought  tn  the  history  of  tills  ooattnent  and 
in  Uie  moraa  and  phyalcai  aapacta  of  wtiat 
was  tha  richaat  part  of  Mexico  a  htuadrsd 
years  »%o. 

A  rsscious  srosT 
Mexico  lost  thst  part,  amounting  to  si- 
»Qs$  oos-thtrd  the  srsa  of  tHe  Unissd  States, 
■t  ths  bsttis  of  tsa  Jadato.  which  was 
fought  about  20  mUos  OQtsldo  ■oostoo.  On 
the  shaft  that  risss  from  the  sentsr  of  ths 
hatUaOeld — as  nobis  s  xactBorlal  to 
lesa  grsatnaas  sa  that  dadicaf,sd  to 
IMsMitleB.  aad  tn 
supariot^-ls  s  simple  tnseriptioo 
couuovertibly  litat  flan  Jacinto  waa  oas  of 
the  decisive  bstUea  of  history  When  1.2C0 
Texan  tmoitgrsnts.  from  all  sections  of  ths 


Utttfesd  atatss  sad  sssiBra  Biaope.  defeated 
a  MtMttma  Arasy  of  4.0M  on  this  site  the 
Katkn  began  its  inevitable  advanea  toward 
continental  scope  and  the  acquirement  of 
natural  resources  wtiich  have  brotight  tt  to 
Its  primary  estate. 
The  battle  monument  la  a  true  introdue- 
to  tlxe  fatMUooB  story  of  HoiWon,  and 
quaiiuea  wlilch  aniaated  the  vlsSon  at 
Ban  Tarlntn  seem  to  the  vlaitar  to  live  In  tba 
strong  poise  of  the  city.  Tlw  shaft,  tlie  me- 
Bioriai  park  that  surrounds  it,  tha  battleeiiip 
Texas  that  rests  tn  retirement  nearby,  the 
oceangoing  ships  that  appear  to  lie  sfttllng 
through  the  prairie  toward'  tha  port  of  Hous- 
ton, and  its  towertaig  akyUne— all  theae  be- 
loog  to  that  large  part  of  tha  elty^  hiatory 
which  was  mads  by  its  fsnws  cttlara.  Jesse 
H.  Jones. 


Ecoaooiic  Coacfitions  ia  CaJiforaia 


Be  Is  at  home  again  after  the  long  career 
In  Waahington  as  head  of  the  Raconaguctton 
nuance  Corporatksi  and  the  Federal  Loan 
Administration  during  which,  tn  the  opm- 
ion  of  many,  he  did  more  than  any  public 
oflkial  to  ssve  the  free-enterprise  system  m 
the  depression  period  of  tbe  thtotiea  and 
Worid  War  XL  Mr.  Jones  Is  buUdlag  again, 
still  pursuing  the  practkral  vistoa  wtiich  lie 
de8crli>ed  aa  taUama  to  his  fdlow  eitiaena  in 
May  1333  at  a  banquet  tn  his  honor: 

To  get  a  picture  of  tbe  Houston  of  the 
future  we  should  tiave  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
whole  growing  empire  of  the  Sotrth  and  the 
Sonthwsat.  sad  the  tjest  way  to  do  this  is 
over  50  years  of  growth  of  Uie 
West  and  Northwest.     •     •     • 

*7rlvate  industry,  and  Um  common  car- 
riers by  land  and  water,  will  invest  sums  here 
compared  with  wtiich  our  own  putillc  invest- 
saant  will  appear  infinitesimal,  and  before 
the  children  of  today  tiava  becosne  tlie 
rcprsasntaUve  men  of  toounxow  every  foot 
of  trantsge  from  Main  Street  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  will  be  in  use.  not  becanss  of  the 
exports  of  any  man.  but  liecause  of  the 
natural  movement,  growth,  and  ptugreaa  of 
civilisation." 

THS  BBS  or  UUiCSlSI 

This  prophecy  grows  dally  with  its  realiza- 
tlon.  First  ths  sooroe  of  indtistry  and  srealth 
was  cotton,  then  oil.  and  then  chemlcala. 
But,  nnUte  the  history  of  other  American 
cities,  the  new  Industry  did  not  supplant 
tts  old.  New  and  old  flourtshed  side  by  side, 
and  today  the  recession  or  disinflation  which 
occupies  the  thoo^ts  of  other  Industrial 
areas  does  not  cancem  Bouston.  A  recent 
scrvey  by  the  American  PubUc  Worts  Aasod- 
atton  offers  these  statistics  by  way  of  ex- 
planation: 

In  35  major  tndXKtrlal  areas  of  the  United 
States,  accounting  for  45  percent  of  indus- 
trial expansion  since  VJ-day.  the  Houst^m 
arse's  new  eeaistniction  plans  call  for  ex- 
penditures of  tl  10. 000.000  as  ccanparsd  with 
$80,000,000  ttar  New  Tork^  «n-8tate  metro- 
politan regloa  and  f79.mi.MI0  for  Pittsburgh 
aad  Chicago,  vaspeeuveiy.  In  the  value  of 
new  ttttfostrlal  tavestuiant  Texas  standa  first 

With  isas.O0Ojon. 


which  ao  racsptly 
sssoM  to  be  ss 
they 


'fbrl 
this  dty  ss  tf 
in  the  moon.     Tha 
of  the  largest  and 
lumrtoaa  tn  the  world,  can  barsly  hsn- 
dle  Its  trads.  though  tts  wases  eoaeMgh 

eouar  by  eianiisr  of  Mm  satraordlnary  etti- 
HOB  that  sslst  m  soeh  ntuabsrs  ttsrs— Oiana 


The  lUtnnaiies  of  Boustoo  oobm  ta  bat- 

tha   bops   that. 

le  ths 

ta 

.thsywfUsstoottoi 
and  otherwiaa  beautify  this  tnsty.  sprawiiag 
capttal   of   the  Southwest.     The 
Cor  that  is  overdue. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ce 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 


«  or  cAUsaurxA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  O^ 


rATTVCS 


Saturday,  April  9. 1949 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  of  the  West,  partictilarly  in  tbe 
great  State  of  California,  feel  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  to  the  eco- 
nomic coDditions  which  iH-evail  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ffrst  of  major  importance  Is  the  solu- 
tion  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  In 
which  we  are  asking  the  Congress  to  give 
to  us  the  equity  of  determination  by 
reporting  out  and  pamtng  Bouse  Joint 
Resolution  3  which  authorizes  the  Sa- 
prane  Conrt  to  adjudicate  the  contro- 
versy which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  20  years  between  the  States  of  Cali- 
fomla  aiid  Arizona.  The  respective  rep- 
resentatives of  both  States,  have,  in  my 
opinion,  tried  to  work  out  a  solution  but 
have  utterly  failed  due  to  different  eoa- 
cepts  of  the  basis  of  water  distribution 
of  the  Colorado  River  emanating  from 
the  Colorado  River  Compact.  We  defi- 
nitely feel  we  are  entitled  to  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  adjndcation  of  this 
problem  in  order  that  we  Bay  know  in 
the  final  analysis  what  our  water  re- 
sources may  be.  If  the  Supreme  OoiBt 
sbould  raudo-  an  adverse  opinicaa  to  Cal- 
ifornia, then  at  least  we  would  know 
what  we  have  to  do  as  tbe  next  step  to 
I»t>vide  the  neeeHary  wator  to  preserve 
our  econ<»nic  existuice. 

AwMwif  atber  ilint'Wtrtiu  factors,  since 
tbe  war.  GytfOnste  bw  had  a  terrific  in- 
flux of  population  and  the  housing  con- 
ditions to  take  care  of  the  increased  pop- 
ulation are  deplorable. 

The  old  philosophy  that  the  only  econ- 
omy of  this  cotmtry  worth  protecting  is 
that  of  the  Mideast  and  East  is  no  longer 
adapCataie  to  the  reaaoosbiy  successful 
economy  of  the  West.  We  must  have 
flood  control,  reclamation,  and  public 
power.  The  only  way  these 
be  made  possible  is  through  a 
thetic  and  realistic  eralt^ation  of  otir 
reqiiiieuients  by  the  membership  of  tha 


Decanse  of  outmoded  concepts  by  some 
of  our  departments  of  Government,  we 
are  continuously  being  penalized.  For 
example,  the  following  is  an  editorial 
from  the  San  Bemanttno  Daily  Sun  of 
March  U.  1940.  wbkh  esplaliia  one  as- 
pect in  which  we  are  betas  penallied; 


Oalttomla  is  a  long  way  tram  the  btg 
nuulKsu  of  the  country.  80  Is  tha  rest  of 
the  rsiiliiw  eoast. 

Ike  Wast  psys  Unci*  flam  a  penalty  for 
this  gsographlaBl  fi****** 

This  is  how  dM  psBsIfy  Is  sppUad:  The 


fares  tavolTtng  CaHfonda  •awoBtad  to 
•70.000  ta  104a:  the  saaw  tas  on 


That   to  tha  flgass  far  CaUCanda    Tha 

total  for  the  rest  of  the  Psciflc  coast  is  not 
available. 
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to  tiMt  tbc  tax 

•■ipOTtBttOB  and 

Itaxurally  it  cocta 

at  tttghx  from  C^mamu 

fzixa  Chtrto  to  Mew  York. 

tt*   OklUonUaa   who 

to  trazuaet  hiiifncw 

aa  to  paj  •  far  gmt«r 

of  Mrv  Torfc  bound  lor 


tba  WtSkm"*  Capital  cm  the  sam«  errand. 

Tba  l^st  feaa  p>cntiil  Ttcocooily  to  the 
IMeral  amwiiaiwl.  tat  vttkooft  ia«dt. 
tba  Oaltfarala  PnMIe  Utumea  Oom- 
tha  lamowal  of  tha  tax. 
K.  Mlttelataadt,  prcaident  of  ttoa 

on  record  tn  a 
auppUKt  aC 
to  repeal  ar  ii< 
and 


it  OB  fraigbt 

-fan 

portatkn;  and  •  to  »  peroest  on  telepfaoae. 
t^agraph.  caMe.  ntio.  and  wlre-eqniianent 


ent  haavy 


that  tha  , 
rBrtee  taxaa  on 
and  oaaunBieatlou  when 
flrM  tBBpoaed  were  reportadly  <leel«ned  for 
emerfenc7  rrrenue  purpoaes  and  u>  leeaan 
pttbUe  ueaa  ot  the  taaad  faculties.' 

Tha  wiwlaeliiii  eaye  that  the  3- percent 
freight  tax  IneTitably  faUa  heavier  vpoB  all 
ahtptnenu  originating  )oa(  <**■»■»«*—  from 
ttaa  laifar  mnaiimer  Baarkeu.  thus  dlacnml- 
aatlnc  asaliwt  all  loec-haul  traffic.  And.  of 
covrae.  the  same  la  true  of  passenger-fare 
tax  and  the  tax  (m  meeiaMe  which  are  eent 


Is  a  Job  for  the  wastein  Coi 
Thar  aboold  Infora  CtHigrces  that  the  Waat 
cannot  longer  tolerate  the  discrimination 
that  rcaulu  from  a  percentage  tax.  and  that 
either  the  tax  measure  be  corrected  or  the 
West  must  support  total  repeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  consideration 
we  axe  asking  of  the  membership  of  the 
OoBCriM  Is  to  give  the  West  a  fair  and 
equitable  participation  In  governmental 
functions  that  will  permit  the  economy 
of  the  State  of  California  to  support  Its 
population;  and  it  Is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  Is  fair-minded  that  a  request  of 
tiiii  character  is  compatible  with  the 
tafWative  thinking  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  for  a  long  time  been 
gtvtttg  to  other  States  of  the  Union.  We 
raapectfuily  request  your  understanding 
■Dd  equitable  consideration  of  our  pro- 


Tlie  Problem  of  tW  Oi<ler  Worker— lobs 
Caaoot  Stop  to  the  Forties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  uicwmuM 

n  TBM  HOUSZ  or  REPRE8CXTATIVIB 

Saturday.  April  9.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
_Br  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
t»  teclude  a  report  of  a  campaign  to 
•IttBBlate  Job  opportunities  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Federal  Imptaiynent  Serv- 
ice.   This  report  otifit—  •  Itw  concrete 


steps  towa-d  Increasing  employment  op- 
portunitie!  for  older  workers.  The  re- 
port is  pni  larily  based  on  an  educational 
I»t)gram. 

Provldln  j  jobs  for  older  workers  con- 
stitutes ore  of  our  most  complex  prob- 
lems. We  are  all  aware  of  this  problem, 
and  we  res  Uze  that  it  is  not  a  simple  one 
to  solve.  1  he  problem  must  be  solved  not 
on  the  bajls  of  giving  special  privileges 
in  the  lab<  r  market  to  the  older  people 
and  lessen  ng  Job  opportunities  for  the 
Tounger  pi  ople. 

During  he  war,  when  there  was  an 
actite  labo  -  shortage,  the  problem  tem- 
porarily so  ved  Itself.  Now  that  we  have 
a  certain  i  mount  of  unemployment,  the 
older  peop  e  are  the  first  to  be  cast  aside, 
■ad  that  ii  why  I  feel  that  this  article  is 
most  tlmdr. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service  for  the  constructive 
suggestion  that  they  make  and  for  the 
explorator  r  Job  that  they  have  com- 
menced. '  "he  phrase  "Life  begins  at  40" 
must  sounl  like  a  hollow  mockery  to  a 
man  who  1  >  thrown  out  of  a  job  as  being 
too  old. 

The  rep<irt  follows: 
Tbz  Pit  mLxu  or  thx  Oloix  Woaxxa 

During  ti  b  war,  the  word  "unemployable" 
went  throu(  h  a  radical  change  In  definition. 
Under  the  tress  of  wartime  manpower  de- 
mands, pti  ^slcally  handicapped  persons, 
workers  of  i  Imited  mental  ability  and  other 
hard-to-pia<  e  employees  found,  and  held,  a 
arlde  varlat]  ot  Jobs.  Among  these  unem- 
ptoyaMa  pa  kjdb  were  a  tremendoxis  number 
of  mlddle-a  ;ed  and  older  people  who  had 
previously  etlred.  willingly  or  otherwise, 
from  the  lat  or  market.  And  with  the  others, 
the  majorltj  of  the  older  workers  had  demon- 
strated theL  ability  to  handle  Jobs  that  had 
ordinarily  bfen  barred  to  them  In  the  past. 
With  the  snd  of  the  war  the  situation  re- 
turned to  m  irmal  and  workers  in  these  cate- 
gories once  i  gain  found  employment  avenues 
closed  to  t  iem.  Employment  throtighout 
most  of  the  country  was  maintained  at  high 
levels,  but  1;  i  New  York  City  the  Job  market 
was  uncertain  and  during  1947  there  were 
between  thi  ee  and  four  hundred  thousand 
workers  une  nployed  at  any  one  time. 

The  effect  was  immediately  felt  by  workers 
over  43  yeai  s  of  age.  Hiring  standards  re- 
verted to  pi  Bwar  conditions,  and  older  per- 
sona again  sncount  -"ed  Job  discrimination 
based  on  ag(  alone.  Large  numbers  of  these 
people  who  lad  proven  their  value  as  work- 
ers, found  11  hard,  psychologically,  to  accept 
the  fact  thi  n  Jobs  were  no  longer  readily 
available. 

At  FES.  a  t  felt  an  Immediate  trend  away 
from  the  •  oployment  of  mature  persons. 
Job  orders  without  age  limitations  fell 
aharply  whil  i  the  number  of  older  applicants 
rose  sharply  One  year  after  VJ-day.  our 
files  showed  that  more  than  one-half  of  our 
appUcanu  «ere  over  45  years  of  age.  And 
the  tncomlni :  mall  began  to  reflect  the  same 
trend,  undt  -Unlag  some  of  the  personal 
tragedies: 

"I'm  a  wcx  kan  51  years  old  and  a  few  weeks 
ago  went  Jo  i  hunting.  I  called  on  a  store 
which  advert  Ised  for  help  and  was  told  they 
aranted  aalat  peuple  not  over  35  years  old. 
It  looks  as  I  middle-aged  people  buve  no 
place  In  this  world." 

•I  am  50  ears  of  age.  but  faithful,  loyal, 
dependable,  and  conscientious,  as  my  em- 
ployer wUl  si  itte  I  want  to  make  an  honest 
Uving.  It  reeU  terrible  to  be  discarded 
with  thai  agi  I  I  am  desperate.  Please  help 
me  to  nnd  a  poaltloo.  I  would  npprectate  It 
*ery.   very  oi  uch. " 


"I  have  been  unemployed  for  a  year  and 
5  months.  Why?  Wherever  I  go  I  am  told 
I  am  too  old.  To  be  too  old  to  work  at  53 
that's  what  happened  to  me — a  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  loyal  worker.  I  was  good  enough 
to  work  for  one  firm  for  18  years." 

"I  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  work  due 
to  most  places  having  an  age  limit  of  40. 
I  am  in  good  health  and  lots  of  experience. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  ready  to  work  at 
a  minute's  notice.  My  trouble  la  that  I  am 
57." 

"I  am  52  years  old,  and  after  serving  my 
country  as  an  officer  for  6  years,  I  find  myself 
a  victim  of  circumstances.  An  excellent 
service  record.  Including  letters  of  commen- 
dation from  three-star  generals,  and  valuable 
civilian  experience  seem  of  no  help  in  finding 
a  Job.  I  have  answered  more  thaji  40  adver- 
tisements, directly  contacted  more  than  50 
corporations,  registered  with  numeroios  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  tried  to  get  my  old 
Job  back.  All  to  no  avail  •  •  •  men 
who  have  .served  their  country  twice  since 
1915  are  entitled  to  better  Jobs  than  mes- 
senger boys  or  elevator  operators.  I  am  now 
iinder  the  impression  that  life  ends  at  50. 
Unless  Indiistry  realizen  that  we  have  some- 
thing to  offer,  men  in  my  category  are  licked. 
Let's  salvage  the  men  over  50.  They  deserve 
a  break." 

The  conditions  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
special  effort.  But  before  making  --ny  de- 
cisions, we  felt  that  further  investigation 
was  required.  Three  queations  seemed  to  be 
Important : 

1.  How  widespread  was  the  problem? 

2.  What  proof  was  there  that  older  workers 
could  competently  handle  jobs? 

3.  Why  was  Industry  reluctant  to  hire 
these  people? 

THZ    SCOPE    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

On  the  first  question,  regarding  the  size 
of  the  problem,  we  found  rather  quickly  that 
the  country  was  facing  a  social  and  economic 
issue  of  tremendous  scope.  As  we  examined 
the  literatxire  in  the  field  It  became  appar- 
ent that  our  Nation  is  aging.  Medical  ad- 
vances have  performed  miracles  in  prolong- 
ing man's  life  span,  and  as  a  consequence 
older  people  are  becoming  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  population. 

Of  four  babies  born  in  1900,  the  statistics 
showed,  only  three  reached  age  25:  of  four 
babies  born  today,  three  will  reach  age  57.  In 
1860  there  were  860,000  persons  over  65:  today 
the  number  is  approximately  10,000,000;  and 
In  1970  the  figure  will  have  risen  to  approxi- 
mately 16,000.000.  Population  projections 
Indicate  that  30  years  from  now  one-half  of 
America  s  citizens  will  be  over  45:  15  percent 
over  65. 

In  light  of  these  figures  it  seems  apparent 
that  our  present  concept  of  age  is  outmoded. 
As  a  group,  older  people  are  healthier  and 
better  able  to  work  than  the  similar  group 
50  years  ago.  And  modern  psychology  points 
out  clearly  that  chronological  age  does  not 
measure  the  fitness  of  any  one  worker.  In- 
dividuals differ  In  so  many  ways  that  age  can 
be  considered  only  one  factor  In  the  total 
make-up  of  the  person. 

Aa  population  problems  go.  the  Increase  of 
older  workers  has  affected  the  Nation  with 
relative  rapidity.  In  terms  of  planning. 
America  will  now  have  to  make  major  social, 
economic,  and  indiistrial  readjustments.  Of 
necessity,  planning  for  Jobs  will  become  more 
vital.  By  1980  our  working  force  will  num- 
ber 30.000.000  people  more  than  the  present 
labor  pool.  Unless  Jobs  are  forthcoming,  the 
burden  of  care  for  unemployed  older  persona 
will  fall  en  the  shoulders  of  younger  workers 
and  the  taxpayers.  It  Is  difficult  to  predict 
what  this  might  mean  tn  Increased  taxes  and 
relief  coats. 

CAN  oLon  woaiczms  ha.nole  joast 
On  the  second  question,  regarding  the  com- 
petency of  older  workers,  our  own  wartime 
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•zperienoM  wan  rather  poilttae.  Exploring 
further,  memumt,  we  exaaalaad  a  number  of 
atndlca  which  proved  cJearty  that  older  pcr- 
aons  mMke  good  emplofaea.  The  New  York 
State  Legislative  C<Knmittee  on  Problcma  of 
the  Aging,  for  example,  reported  that  older 
workers,  when  compared  with  their  Juniors, 
were  as  productive,  more  experienced,  more 
cientious.  less  distracted,  and  absent  less 
ently.  They  found,  in  the  worda  of  the 
we  were  to  develcp  for  our  campaign, 
that  "Experience,  loyalty,  skin,  coaim  with 
age." 

Similarly,  studies  by  the  California  Depart- 
of  Industrial  Reiattona.  the  United 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statlattca.  and  others 
the  aame  facts,  pravtag  aa  wtH  tkat 
there  was  lesa  tarn-over  la  Joba  amoBg  older 
persons,  and  that,  according  to  studies  of 
compensated  accidents,  they  suffered  fewer 
Industrial  casualties. 

In  general,  the  reports  showed  that  the 
family  responsibilities  of  mature  persons 
mmim  for  greater  stability.  They  Indicated 
that  age  did  not  diminish  efficiency  except  tn 
Jobe  with  heavy  physical  demands.  More  en- 
lightened employers,  the  reports  stated,  pre- 
ftfred  older  workers  in  Jobs  calling  for  ex- 
perience, Judgment,  and  qualitative  perform- 
ance. 

iNucs'iHT's  ponrr  of  vixw 

Question  3.  regarding  Industry's  heattance 
in  hiring  older  workers,  was  not  aimply  an- 
swered. The  fact  that  age  disoimtnatlon  ex- 
isted was  fairly  apparent:  the  reasons  beiiind 
the  prejudice,  however,  were  not  so  clearly 
evident. 

Employers  whom  we  questioned  gave  a 
number  ctf  vague  and  mconcluslve  reaaoos  to 
the  effect  that  elder  workers  could  not  do 
their  Jobs,  wcizld  not  fit  In  with  younger 
people,  could  net  be  offered  beginner's  wages, 
could  not  be  trained  in  new  ways,  and  so  on. 
Some  generalized  that  older  workers  had 
paaeed  the  peak  of  efficiency;  ethers  stated 
that  It  was  dlfScult  for  mature  people  to 
work  under  ycxinger  supervision;  still  others 
used  the  reverse  of  this  argument  and  said 
that  if  older  workers  did  net  move  on  there 
would  be  no  promotional  possiblliUes  for 
younger  wortters.  Seme  employers  insisted 
that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  hire  older 
vorteca  because  of  their  particular  type  of 
panalon  plaa.  They  contended  that  they  felt 
obliged  to  pay  the  aame  retirement  rates  to  a 
worker  wbo  could  osily  give  them  a  few  years 
of  service  as  well  as  to  one  who  could  give 
them  25  years  of  s»vice. 

Too  frequently  the  reasons  were  based  on 
ity  Information  and  generaUaed  thinking 
older  persona  as  stereotypea.  Bq^ially 
It,  we  found,  was  the  fact  that  a 
fraat  'leal  of  hiring  is  based  en  out-dated 
poUelea.  Many  firms  continue  employment 
praetlcea  estabUahed  in  the  past  when  the 
worker  of  45  or  50  had  fewer  productive  years 
ahtail  of  him  than  the  worker  of  45  or  50 
today.  Many  of  theae  polidea  have  con- 
tinued despite  the  present-day  STtenakin  in 
life  expectancy  and  improved  phyilail  well- 
being. 

TRB  CAXPAICH  GOaU 

The  decision  to  «nbark  on  a  campaign,  and 
the  goals  at  which  to  aim.  grew  from  our  In- 
faatlgatlons.  As  our  plans  developed,  we 
realised  that  the  primary  objective  should  be 
an  educational  drive  to  acquaint  employers 
with  the  positive  values  of  hiring  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers.  It  was  importaat. 
we  believed,  to  have  people  know  the  facta; 
to  point  out  that  the  hiring  at  mature  per- 
sons waa  sound  buslnesa  practlee  and  not 
charity.  And  the  obvious  related  goal  was 
the  proxaoUon  of  actual  Job  opportunltiea  for 
our  appUeanta. 

It  la  dMeiitt.  at  eourae.  to  separate  an  edu- 
eattanal  campaign  from  a  service  program. 
and  dtiring  the  drive  we  worked  toward  both 


tm  of 
th»  Hii  iliig  at  epaeiae  )obe 
ttie  furore  we  hope  to 
It  and  Involve  many 
ottier  facUltlee  to  carry  on  beyond  the  time 
of  our  relatively  ahart  campaign, 

raocuiuaa 

The  major  trade  aaeoclatkma,  as  well  ss  a 
numb^  of  prcmixMat  persons  w*Te  Invited 
to  endorse  the  campaign  and  serve  as  hon- 
orary iponaora.  The  re^wnse  was  very  grati- 
fying Imttratlnc  a  vital  interest  In  the  prob- 
lem. Gov.  Thomaa  E.  Dewey.  Mayor  WBllam 
O'Dwyer.  State  Senator  Thoaus  C.  Dcamood, 
Emll  Schram,  Jacob  Potofsky,  Jullua  Hoch- 
Bkan,  and  many  other  eminent  individuals 
gave  support  to  the  campaign.  Twenty-five 
Impartant  trade  organlmuiana  similarly  re- 
sponded. 

A  campaign  slogan  waa  created;  the  'Opaa 
Ing  date  of  the  csmpeign  was  set;  and  U  waa 
decided  to  concentfate  the  publicity  in  a  10- 
day  period. 

Fact  sheets,  newapaper  releaaea,  macaabie 
stories,  radio  spot  snnownoemanta.  awl  oti»r 
Interpretive  material  war*  prapand  for  re- 
lease, on  a  scheduled  t>asis. 

An  onployer .  field  visiting  achedxile  was 
drawn  up;  staff  schedules  were  rearranged  to 
allow  for  field  visit  time:  and  a 
poatal  card,  in  cartoon  format,  waa 
for  direct  malilin  to  auiphijiii. 

All  of  the  prdimtaarjr  aeUvlty 
an.  April  19.  IMS.  wbui  ths  campaign 
officially  opened  with  a  press  conference  held 
at  the  federation  buildmg.  Speaking  at  the 
conference  were:  the  pnatdent  of  the  Peder- 
aUcn  of  Jewish  PhilaBttvoples.  Mr.  Balph  A. 
Samuel:  tb»  president  at  PES.  Mr  Waiter  A. 
Miller;  the  campaign  chairman,  Mr.  Arnold 
8.  Askin.  and  a  promlDent  IndmMilaMat.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Laarua.  president  of  Beams  Watch 
Co. 

On  the  day  at  tbe  prem  eoBfCnnee  and  la 
the  succeeding  10  deya  we  aaflad  earda  to 

and  ~ g— "'*  edltota.  caOad  radio  stattona. 
sent  staff  members  out  on  field  visits  and  re- 
leaaed  our  prepared  material  to  all  of  the 
pobUe  relations  media  we  could  reach. 

■C5UI.TS 

The  response  to  the  campaign  waa  inuae- 
diate.  exceeding  aU  oar  aspaetatlona.  We 
fait,  in  fact,  that  we  had  atxwBk  m 
nore  In  our  aodal  and  ecoaemle 

As  an  educational  campaign,  our  primary 
goal,  this  is  what  happened: 

More  than  00  newspaper  stories  were  de- 
voted to  the  campaign.  Every  New  York  City 
Aitty  paper  carried  an  account  of  the  drive 
and  a  large  number  of  stories  were  printed 
in  various  parts  at  the  country.  We  received 
letters  from  people  In  Chicago.  Oakland. 
Montreal,  and  other  cities,  stating  that  they 
tiad  read  about  the  campaign  In  tlieir  local 


Tim  Hew  York  ilmes.  New  York  Sun,  New 
York  Post.  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  otiiers  car- 
ried editorials  supporting  and  commending 
the  drive. 

Newspaper  columnists  Sylvia  Porter.  New- 
bold  Morrta.  George  Sokc^sky.  Howard  Rusk. 
and  Q^ers  wrote  stoilaa  abovt  the  campalgu 
and  the  Job  problama  at  cMtar  people. 

The  newspaper  PIC  (now  the  New  York 
Star)  wrote  aa  Illustrated  week-end  feature 
in  tta  magaalue  sectioa,  featuring  an  Inter- 
view with  Mr.  Roland  Bazt.  the  executive 
director  of  ^BB. 

A  number  of  buslneaa  orgaalBatiaaa  In- 
serted messages  con^miag  tbe  campaign  tn 
their  newspaper  advertising. 

Stories  on  the  drive  were  carried  in  wan 
than  a  hundred  trade  papers  Indiadlag 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Printers'  Ink,  Law 
Jommal.  Laundry  Age,  National  Jeweler. 
Men's  Reporter,  and  similar  publications. 


Mew  York  radio  atattaa  carried  spot 

ta  dtrectad  to  <inpli»yeis.    8cv- 

Jeraey  stattons  also  carried 

Over  30  leading  radio  programs  gave  atten- 
tlOD  to  tlie  drive,  and  to  the  prottfems  of  the 
aging.  Among  some  of  tlie  wdl -known  pro- 
grams were:  Mary  Margaret  McBrlde.  Martha 
Deaae.  The  Pitagwalds.  Arthur  Godfrey.  Hi- 
Jinx,  and  Kate  Smith. 

J.  Raymond  Walsh  od  his  regular  Sundsy 
sftemoon  program,  into^viewed  Mr.  Baxt. 
Station  WMCA  <tpoQsored  a  round-table 
forum  oompoeed  of  Gen.  Jotm  Beed  Kil- 
patrick,  president.  Madison  Square  Garden 
Corp.:  Prieda  8.  Miller.  Director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau.  United  States  Department 
of  Lalxir:  Dr.  Eiobert  W.  Searie.  executive  sec- 
retary. Human  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Council:  and  Dr.  Channing  H. 
,  ttractor.  Phelps  Stokes  fund.  Walter 
A.  MtUer.  preaident  ot  FES.  served  »b 
moderator. 

Reports  came  in  that  various  radio  com- 
mantatcxs  and  newscasters  gave  time  to  the 
campaign,  although  It  was  not  poaalble  to 
mon'tor  all  of  the  programs  and  we  cannot 
say  how  many  covered  the  story. 

The  Town  Hall  Masting  of  the  Air.  over  a 
national  hook-up,  devoted  a  meeting  to  the 
topic:  Are  you  preparing  to  grow  c^d  suc- 
cessfully? In  preparatfcm  tot  the  program. 
Town  Hall  called  FEB  for  tackaieal  cooaiMa- 
tion.  siiggcaUoDs  for  nisakfa.  anbjaet  cos- 
tent,  and  methoda  of  piaawiHiig  the  baale 
ideas.  IXirlng  the  broadcast,  the  moderator 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  remarks  to  the  FBB 
campaign,  noting  tliat  it  was  a  concrete 
demonstration  ot  what  might  ba  dona  in  try- 
hag  to  adve  the  Job  proMeoia  at  oMw  worfcera. 

An  attracttv*  poatsr.  daalgiHd  by  proTcs- 
a&onal  eopywrttan  and  eomawrUal  artists, 
was  displayed  without  charge  in  3,100  posi- 
tions on  the  sui>way  platf  orats  and  suburban 
railroad  cars.  Tlie  citf  at  New  York  alao 
gave  aubway  advertising  apaea  to  the  ram 
by  meana  ot  the  SiAsmy  Bat,  a  ear 
for  city  projects  and  putaUc- 
rlce  prrigianta, 

A  number  of  magaalne  articles.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  covered  tiie  story  at  tJbe  campaign. 
Look  magaalne.  Survey  GnLptUc  Bustnass 
Week,  and  others  featorad  tbm  maMtlal.  The 
New  York  Stmte  Induatrlal  BoBatlB  and  Cor- 
enat  magaalBe  have  writtei  wlmkm  tar  aaily 
raieane.  Writers  for  Ufe  nia|iialni  Ladles' 
Home  Journal,  Readtf's  Digest,  and  other  na- 
tional magaalnea  have  come  to  the  agency  for 
information  for  futnra  stortaa.  At  least  six 
or  seven  Hithaca  wbo  are  writing  hooka  aa. 
the  piubfcm  reqtsealid  further  Inf ormattoB 
on  the  drive. 

The  City  Council  at  New  York  passed  a 
reaolution  aupp<irtlng  the  campaign,  and 
Acting  Mayor  Vincent  B.  ImpaUetterl  (la 
Mayor  ODwyer's  sbaenoe  finaa  tke  city)  ac- 
cepted tile  oOdal  raanpalgti  poatar  ircMk  Ik. 
Miller,  tlie  praaldant  at  tba  RS  boacd.  aad 
the  campaign  dbrntrmoi,  Mr.  Aakla  and  Mn. 

SflMlltft 

The  March  of  "nme  i»oduced  a  docttmen- 
tary  film  antttied  "Ullt  With  ' 
talntng  a  aomber  at  aeana 
the  FES  riaiapalgn 

The  National  aaanclattnn  of  Manufactur- 
ers, in  eooperatkm  with  the  United  States 
Chamber  at  Commerce,  organlaed  a  program 
In  the  interaat  at  older  workers.    Tlie  effort 

by  tba: 


In  the  Indtatrlai  relations  depart- 
mantof  HAM. 

It  la  always  dilBcult  to  evaluate  an  educa- 
tional '•r-ir*r"     bat  dtmfitm   Umited   re- 
ft laneb  a  MManlng  and 

(OTlMIBiMUpUrUUI 

HaO.  far  aBHapla,  la  heard  by  aa 

10.000,000  peraons;  March  of  Time  Is  seen  by 
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to 

fcf  the 

tlM  fact  that 

at  P«MB«.  10 
I  ttSCBBplOycd 

^.  Th«  rMctloii.  en- 

_  tlKiasli  It  wac.  rctnfcread  oar  orlf - 
iMi  baUcT  that   «e   «rr«  attacklnf  a  vary 
•ttvauiaii. 

harnmr.  we  learned  later 
_  _  vaa  helpful  u>  other  to- 
KMiSaoaa  atanrtaa.  ntanj  of  which  w«re  able 
to  eapitaltze  on  our  jmUlclty  in  (dealing  with 
their  own  cmployar  aocouata.  Vcteraaa'  Ad- 
mlnlstratkn,  for  example,  wrote  to  aay  that 
"rcporta  from  emplo3rment  agencies,  aoctal 
■  ■■■nlMlluu.  and  {puldancc  clinics  indicate  a 
'•▼ofiWe  reapooae  to  tba  program.  They 
harenoted  a  wfUlnfncaa  on  the  part  of  em- 
J>*oy«ri  to  relax  their  age  requirement*. 
•  •  •  The  ralue  of  thla  campaign  should 
not  be  measxired  only  In  terma  of  the  number 
o€  Job  crdcra  raeatvcd.  It  has  started  a  move- 
ment, the  eflaeti  ud  ramlflcatlons  of  which 
WW  add  to  our  productlTe  capacity  and  rlch- 
naaa  aa  a  Nation."  Prom  a  number  of  other 
acurccs  we  received  reinforcement  of  the 
<^injons  expreaaed  In  the  VA  letter. 

WgntfVrant  also,  was  the  fact  that  the  per- 
aoca  wa  place^i  stayed  on  their  Jobs.  As  a 
matter  of  routine.  PES  follows  up  with  em- 
pk5yers  to  And  out  whether  Its  placements 
are  satisfactory.  And  the  results  showed  that 
the  proportion  of  workers  placed  during  the 
campaign  who  were  stUl  on  their  Jcba  was 
Ml^ar  for  older  persons  than  for  younger 
people  placed  over  the  same  period  of  time. 
As  an  anticipated  byproduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, we  were  Imwadlately  deluged  with 
older  Job  aaekera.  Although  our  publicity 
aaatMrtal  waa  dellberstely  directed  toward  em- 
ployers, we  were  aooded  by  thousands  of  ap- 
pllcacta.  Prom  all  parts  of  the  country  writ- 
ten requesu  for  help  further  underscored  the 
extent  of  the  need. 

Moraorer.  our  experience  revealed  that  moat 
of  tho  older  appUcanu  were  between  45 
•*  »••«■  oC  a«a.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
,aotflng  were  in  this  sge  group 
Theae  were  not  acad  paople.  but  persons  with 
ahUla  and  good  work  backgrcunda  who  were 
rejected  by  employcra  primarily  baeauae  of 
age  And  yet  moat  of  them,  physically,  men- 
tally, and  cmoUooally.  were  ready  and  able  to 
work. 

OVftMJkL  COMUUrtAMY 

During  the  campaign  some  of  the  prob- 
we  had  anticipated  were  confirmed.    In 
•or  experiences  justify  several  ob- 
tl'jns- 

1  We  were  attacking  a  prublem  that  hit 
Reaction  to  the  eampatgn  wss  wlde- 
qpraad  and  ixul:cated  that  Job  dlActitttaa  for 
••^  P>^«»»"  •«  ▼wy  real  situattOM  to  a 
tiamauduua  anmbar  ct  peopla.  Theee  tnelixle 
■M  only  aaaanplafyad  oidar  workers  but  a 
larger  number  of  younger  people  who  And  It 
nspsaaary  Ui  support  aged  pwcnu 

a  The  lack  <d  adaquau  employment  often 
contrlbutaa  to  personal  and  aoclsl  maladjuat- 
Mcnu.  famUy  conflict  snd  related  emotional 
diaeuttlea.  While  satisfactory  plaeenMat 
doea  not  neceaaanly  remuve  these  proManw 
It  frequently  Uasanj  their  import.  Thla  to 
^r^.  ^[  couraa.  for  all  age  groups,  but  with 

****  T5??*  *'••'■  **•  *•*•  many  additional 
tnmpUmfltoam  that  family  Ufa  imprjsn 

J  The  •oaaBunlty  waa  raeaptHa  to  a  dem. 
ooatrattoa  eaospalca  in  the  tetetaet  «(  ^tfijr 
workara.    We  were  given  «  graat  deal  at  e^ 
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oparatiop,  volunteer  effort,  radio  and  press 
If  Hew  York  City,  which  has  many 
vying  for  attention,  can  re- 
il  to  a  drive  of  this  kind.  It  seems 
hat   campaigns   In   smaller   com- 
uould  receive  similar  support, 
campaign  helped  to  shape  positive 
opmion  regarding  older  persons. 
can  succeed   If   based   on 
andcrsUndlBC.  and  the  establlah- 
llmatc  or  opinloa  will  help  mater- 
to  direct  action. 
.  by  and  large,  are  not  aware 
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some  of  the  misconceptions  about 
»nd  their  potential  value  to 
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employees    claim    that     pension 

It  difficult   for  them  to  hire 

Others  state  that  the  newer 

do   not   cost   them    more   for 

than    for    younger    persons 

to  be  some  confusion  not  only 

nner    in    which   pension   systems 

In  related  employee  benefits  in- 

Insurance.   health   Insurance 

s  compensation. 

a  factor  In  employment,  begins 

time    for    retirement.      Varying 

orcupatlon  and  the  Individual,  age 

stumbling  block  long   before  65. 

45   have    problems   in    finding 

In     achieving     Job     promotions. 

65  have  Job-flndlng  problems 

iltuatlons  are  troubled  by  Inade- 

upon  which  to  retire,  enforced 

related  difficulties. 

n^ajorlty  of  workers  have  done  little 

vocational  plans  for  the  future. 

with  older  applicants  showed 

yoanger  people  they  faUed  to  reccg- 

they    would    ultimately    face   Job 

ina  ion  because  of  age. 

workers,  out  of  necessity,  are  fre- 

"ng  to  make  major  Job  compro- 

oft4n    at    great    personal    cost.      The 

our    older    applicants    had    ex- 

co*3lderable  effort   In  Job  hunting. 

o  work,  and  were  not  Interested 

Many,  however,  were  dla- 
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their    maximum    level    of    skill. 
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n 


St:  lutlon 


\  'ev 


«£COMMEW).*TION3 

the  campaign  for  workers  over 

itratlon  program,  knowing  that 

would  require  the  energy 

forces.     With   the  impetus  of   the 

»nd  the  resultant  communal  In- 

ver.     It    seems    appropriate    to 

further  action. 

recommendation,  and  the  struc- 

whlch   further  recommendations 

Is  the  estabilahment  of  a  perma- 

s  committee  to  study  the  prob- 

long-range  constructive  steps. 

committees  might  be  organized 

communities   of    the   Nation. 

recomm— datton.  however.  Is 

orga|ilaation  to  conalder  the  problem 

City.     The  problem  is  acute  in 

geographical  unit  Is  (airly  large. 

has  a  concentration  of  Intereeta 

ho  could  offer  much  construc- 


comlnittee    should    be    composed    of 

persons   representing   Industry, 

Oov^rnment.    private    organhaitlonai 

or  Interests  in  the  community. 

communal    organization.    It 

weighted  m  any  one  direction. 

ffnanctng    wUl    be    required    and 

from    the   groups   mvolved   or 

lion  support. 


n  ajt 
tiuly 


Out  of  our  experiences  a  number  of  proj- 
ects recommend  themselves  as  activities  for 
the  committee's  consideration.  Some  of 
them  might  logically  fall  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  committee:  others  might  be 
pursued  Independently.  Briefly,  they  are  aa 
follows: 

1.  An  Industry-by-lndustry  analysis  of 
Joba  to  determine  which  of  them  are  appro- 
priate for  middle-aged  and  older  workers. 
Bccognizlng  that  individuals  of  the  same 
age  may  differ  markedly  in  their  ability  to 
handle  the  same  Job.  It  still  seems  Important 
to  set  up  general  age  guides  when  analyzing 
Jobs  in  terms  of  work  skills,  physical  ability, 
required  training,  and  related  factors.  If 
this  were  done  and  the  facta  made  available 
through  widespread  publicity.  It  would  be 
simpler  for  employers  to  understand  that 
many  older  workers  can  handle  Jobs  In  their 
plants. 

2.  A  study  Into  private  pension  s3rstems 
with  a  view  toward  eliminating  whatever 
present  barriers  there  may  be  in  the  employ- 
ment of  older  workers.  Examination  of  this 
area  might  be  broadened  to  Include  other  in- 
surance and  compensation  benefits. 

3.  An  educational  campaign  among  em- 
ployers to — 

(a)  make  the  age  of  industrial  retirement 
more  flexible: 

( b )  establish  plans  to  transfer  older  work- 
ers to  less  demanding  Jobs  when  they  can  no 
longer  handle  their  usual  tasks: 

(c)  allow  for  part-time  employment  when 
older  workers  find  full-time  work  too  diffi- 
cult: and 

(d)  arrange  for  retraining  to  re'ated  posi- 
tions within  the  workers  capacities. 

4.  An  educational  campaign  among  work- 
ers to  help  them  realize  that  with  age  they 
must  prepare  for  the  eventuality  of  lessened 
Job  opportunities. 

5.  The  development  of  special  facilities 
within  the  public  employment  service  to 
care  for  the  vocational  needs  of  older  per- 
sons. This  might  take  the  form  of  a  special 
office  for  older  workers,  special  staff  consult- 
ants Within  each  office,  or  other  devices  that 
might  be  accommodated  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  public  agency. 

6.  The  stimulation  of  adult  education  fa- 
culties to  plan  training  programs  geared  to 
the  needs  of  older  persons. 

7.  Communication  with  trade  associations, 
labor  unions  and  related  bodies  to  have  them 
endorse  and  suppjort  drives  In  the  Interest  of 
Jobs  for  older  workers. 

8.  A  year  around  public  relations  program, 
highlighted  by  a  Hire  the  Older  Worker  Week. 

3.  Some  ot  the  above  recommendations  are 
long-range  goals;  some  may  be  achieved  In 
the  near  future.  In  the  immediate  future, 
however,  it  seems  possible  for  emplovment 
and  guidance  agencies  to  be  of  great  assist- 
ance by  devoting  more  attention  to  the  Job 
problems  of  older  applicants. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  an  employment  serv- 
ice there  are  many  drawbacks  to  such  action 
which  must  be  carefully  weighed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  lose  em- 
ployer accounts  If  an  agency  •sells"  appli- 
cants whom  employers  feel  do  not  meet  their 
requirements.  Secondly,  any  activity  In  this 
direction  will  mean  a  rapid  rise  in  the  num- 
ber of  older  applicants,  which  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  agency  to  absorb.  And  thirdly, 
the  added  time  and  effort  that  must  go  into 
thla  work  means  that  each  placement  wtU 
cost  the  agency  more  per  case  than  it  wUl  for 
younger  and  'better  qualified  "  workers. 

Despite  these  handicaps  (and  FES  waa 
aware  of  them  all  before  launching  its  cam- 
paign* the  gravity  of  the  problem  stUl  sug- 
Seau  that  employment  and  guidance  agen- 
cies seriously  couaider  a  policy  of  additional 
aervlce  for  older  workers. 
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Tliroagbout  the  country  many  of 
afenelca  are  members  of  coordliiftttDg  eooB- 
clla  azid  ao  may  be  able  to  preaa  for  Joint  com- 
oC  thftm  BMy  be  able  to 
aloi^  tlH  Uaca  at  the  PES 
drive.  In  asy  caac.  It  mmm  entirely  fca*- 
tble  for  the  acmclea  to  develop  praeticai  tceh- 
nlqtiea  for  tiae  in  day-by-day  operaticna. 

Depending  tipon  the  aiae  and  kind  of 
•feney.  it  may  be  poaalblt  to  do  aoBM  of  the 
foUowlnc: 

<a)  Attempt  to  have  afe  apeclfleatlooa  laft 
open  on  )ol>  odan. 

(bi  Plan  In  in  ric  training  aeaalcwa  to 
orient  staff  workeri  legaidtiig  tto  praMMM 
of  older  appllcanu  and  th*  wthodi  of  work- 
ti«  with  them. 

le)  AHtgB  eovnaalon  to  tb*  apadal  talk  of 
dereloptac  iwtnlBtnf  plaaa  mmaUkt  to  the 
needa  of  older  peraona 

(d)  Develop  special  Job  proiootianal  let- 
ters high  lighting  qualified  peraona  in  the 
upper  age  taracketa. 

it)  Allocate  staff  time  to  profnotc  Joba 
through  uhp^^rmf  aoLieltation. 

(ft  Hold  groiqk  maetin«i  with  older  work- 
ers to  diacuaa  Job-hunting  twhulqtiaa 
oda  of  writing  effective  appMeatton 
and  related  Job-flndlng  devices. 

ig)  Visit  employers  to  stimo^te  the 
greater  utilization  of  mature  pnaona. 

«h )  Diacuaa  the  problema  of  older  workers 
with  labor  ttnkma  to  determine  wfa^e  and 
how  they  might  be  emi^oyed. 

( 1 )  Sponaor  Joint  maettnga  with  labor  and 
management  to  c^ilore  the  problem  In  ape- 
cUSc  fields  of  empioyiBent. 

Depending  upon  local  circumstances,  many 
other  approiaehcs  can  be  uaed.  The  tmpor- 
tutt  coBaMtoratloo  la  not  one  of  mechanics 
or  tcdUHqoea.  for  these  can  be  developed: 
n  la  rathar  the  adopOon  of  poUcies  in  the 
Interest  of  a  vital  haam  problem.  If  voca- 
tional aervteea  take  these  sacps.  and  develop 
positive  Interpretive  proframs.  It  win  be 
esalar  for  employers  to  understand  that  "ex- 
perience, loyalty,  skill — cone  with  age." 


ne  Oaly  RapM  K—A  to  FortiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

Of  TCLiLS 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENT ATTVB 

Suha^ag.  AjaH  9. 1^9 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leare  to  eztexui  my  remarks  tn  the 
RxcQBO.  I  include  the  foUoving  artide  hr 
Arthur  Krock  from  a  recent  isme  of  the 
New  York  Times: 

TBI  OVLT  RariB  Roas  to  Pusiuai 
(By  Arthur  Blrock) 

BowroM.  Tkx.— Ttais  la 
pradoetian  Off  land  erapa. 
and  the  direct  minenJ  ylelda  at  the  earth, 
and  pubUc  speeding  for  Deccasttles  and  hn- 
ortaa  is  aostained  despite  a  high-pncs  level. 
But.  though  tba  old  fortunca  here  were  made 
tn  >»— «*^-g.  cotton,  and  ranchirg.  the  na- 
thmal  tax  stmcture  bow  allowa  only 
way  for  a  cittaen  to  become  a  new  : 
That  way  Is  to  strike  oiL 

When  oU  la  fotind  the  rl^ts  to  *fll  tts 
land  have  usually  cost  "cry  Uttle:  the  owner 
o(  the  land  geu  one-tighth  at  the  astasoC 
the  product;  and  Government  tatatirtB  fe^^a 
only  with  prodtKtlon.  IX  tba  laasse  hsqps 
his  rights  he  Is  cnUtled  to  Aarge  off  high 
percentages  for  deplHlM 
aad.  If  he  aea.%  them  aTfesr  the  strtta.  v 
be  oTteai  doea.  be  only  pays  the  ccpltal 
of  as  percent. 


Under  thla  system,  the  great  oil 
have  been  made,  and  the  opportunity  re- 
The  story  of  Dan  Ilairts—  and  Jim 
la  typleal:  tfso  that 

for  hflspttals  and  for  Om  straggle  to  deal  wKh 

Abercrombie.  with  a  small  loan  from  a  praa- 
perotis  merchant  of  Boustoo.  made  what  is 
known  as  the  "Cooroe  strttc.'  They  were  of- 
fered tfOjOtOjOOe  <ar  it.  or  VftJ/mjom  tcfkuot. 
Barrten  saUl  and  MtMd  tfooC  fltjOOOjOOO 
after  paytng  the  capital  gahis  tax.  Aber- 
crocnbie  held  co  for  a  while  and  got  over 
•SOXnojXW  for  hla  half  with  a  zict  of  more 
than  MOjOOOjOOO. 
NescrtheieH  the  two  most  prominent  dtl- 
)  ot  Bouaton.  whoae  fame  la  Intematiooal, 
thefr  fortunea  whoUy  outaide  the  oU 
azMl  aull  have  no  part  in  it.  The 
o<  oaw.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  waa  briefly 
ritetched  In  this  space  yesterday.  The  ocher 
la  Will  L.  Clayton,  vrhose  last  oAdal  post  was 
that  of  Under  Bamtary  tA  Stat*  for  Eco. 
nomic  Affairs. 

TKi  amr  or  mb.  cLarroTv 
With  two  MM  lain  1 1  (A  the  Anrtrrvm  family 
and  hia  brother,  lir.  Clayton,  at  Oklahoma 
City  in  1904.  atartcd  the  buainem  of  cotton 
L«crehantlng  which  under  the  name  of  An- 
daytac  tA&  become  one  at  the  largest 
in  the  world.  In  those  days  Gcw- 
emment  taxes  did  not  bite  into  corporate 
earnings,  and  the  young  cotton  men,  who 
began  with  a  capital  of  tfJttO  and  made  a 
profit  of  tUMMO  the  Int  year,  were  able  to 
plow  back  the  hii  imn  froaa  their  enterprise. 
By  m4  the  vamftrng  was  a  very  ta^ortant 
one:  la  ISOO  tt  was  Best  tn  Its  Aeid.  and  there 
It  has  remalxked.  meanwhile  expanding  into 
cotton  gtnntng  and  comfmssug.  mannfac- 
ture  of  cettBBsefri  oil.  umsliiii  llisi  at  ports 
and  docks,  and  the  oparatioa  of  large 
f araai.  one  of  which  Is  the  sooroe  of  the 
mt  fertiuty  of  the  San  Jus^ida  VhHey  tn 
OaUfomlA.  And  like  most  other  aweeemfnl 
In  this  regioii.  Mr.  Clayton  and  hla  part- 
aet  t^i  a  charitable  foun<latiac  in  the 
interest  of  puMlr  haslQi. 

As  a  eottmi  merchant  Mr.  CUytoat  Iravtied 
tn  BMsy  cuuuUlm  and  atquhed  early  the 
IntematlQBal  viewpoint  which  has  made  him 
one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  current 
foreign  poUey  of  the  United  States.  Ka  oh- 
sMiatlians  tn  Borope  and  as  oa 
tlve  at  the  Oene'va  trade  coafer 
tarn  pnOoB&tL  the  immiiiBiiQin  to  George 
C.  Mi^*****".  ttMB  Oeustary  of  State,  vtuch 
wss  one  at  the  prloelpal  bases  of  the  Mv- 
shan  plan.  And  now.  out  of  oAee.  he  la 
OB  the  Habana  Charter  of  the 

up 
the  At- 
lantic UnioQ  which  he  bettavm  to 
and  neccaaary  si^wal  to  the  Bortt 
Pact  and  aB  oar  foreign  policy 
the  newtiaati  laws  of  the  thbttas 

lend-lease   was   aothortaed    by 


any  otho'  path  la  the  road  to 
Thla  view  Mr.  Clayton  aharca 

of  State. 


the  banks  of 

enterprtos 

ship  canal 

to  the  foot 


The  War  of  Food 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 


or  KuvmsoTa 


IR  THE  HOUSE  OP 


ATIVB8 


Saturdaw.  Aphl  9.  1949 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cpiegtion  of  ptiltioa,  of  aa  adequitg  food 
rapiily,  not  on^  In  puIibhp  but  tn  tCTBis 

of  fxaidainental  notritional  ralues,  can- 
not be  ouiiei  estimated.  The  f  oandatioo 
of  a  good  nntriticHi  is  a  good,  healthy 
soiL 

Under  leave  to  extcfid  my  remarks  I 
Inctode  an  excerpt  of  the  foilovtng  ar- 
ticle froB  the  1M8  edition  of  the  Old 
Farmer's  Almanac: 

ScxKvnsts  ar  Woas 

(Cenrtmy  (in  part) — U.  B   Department  of 

Agrtenlttnei 


a  ■ocsTOw  TXAxr 

Mr.  GXaytoa 

ten  by  Mr 

the  prewar  stodt 

and  from  that  1 

been   a 

tn  the  fleld  of  economic  forelgtt  poBey.    It 

waa  be  who.  retanfeBg  Crcaa  Oeaasa  when 

CoTi^reai  ralsad  the_tarlff  «B  woet  la  I»4« 

By    that 

aetio^.  U--.  CtaytoB  observes,  the  Pitsldrnt 
proned  >ttvifc—tv  an  e^ectruve  of  the  greatcat 
wtth  foU  WBdarsiaadlag  of  world 


t. 

While  much  of  the  world  remains  tznahle 
to  teed  Itself,  while  our  popwlatlnti  and  the 
world's  (des)^  famine,  aad  dtsease.  md 
snr)  iiiiiaain  m  the  ^-"1"*  of  arable  land 
and  Its  ItotUlty  dtcremm.  the  need  for  Mg- 
ger  and  better  crops  bscomen  most 
W^  most.  It  Is  argaed.  therefore 
on  all  enemies  of  crops — esprrtalTy  the  In- 
sects. This  means  more  Insecticides.  The 
number  of  these  that  have  beea  capcrtmBited 
with  la  aearcely  bdieTaMe.  In  Jost  the 
5  years  ao  lam 

'    ~  1  to  thiBk 

at 

the 
bat  m  this  Is 

so  deadly  that  we 

aU  the  old  oom  away  and 

at  an.    It  Is  csttmated  that 

be  cut  BO 

iby  M  mocB 


U  le 


sy  have  to 
aoH  that  ia  siCk.     Over  the 
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It  men 


haTv  re^nUMBly  been  taktnf  from 

Ui&n  V*  oouid  put  b*ck  tn  Umm* 

that  m&k*  for  iMalthy.  taMlttina 

Then  ar*  tbom  w^o  ImUcv*  that  « 

7  natoBsl.  aaaBat  aoU  will 


thay  «ia  Mt  btt  astaetod  kf  tn- 

aMaae.  All  of  ua  caa  at  laaa(  go 
vtth  tiMm  tn  tlita  bopa.  aad  oartalnlT 
a^a*  that  tha  pfaatrrmtioo  and  rcatoratkn 
eC  oir  aotf  ti  tha  Ant  a— ntfl.  Unfortu- 
•atalsr.  raatorattaB  caaaot  ht  bad  vitb  a 
•Mip  Of  tha  II Bin.  aa«  «t  marnt  flght  is&o- 

«f  iHtfliMn  tAraaOy  paauii  wtet  vateva 
Mt.    aoS  butlttBg  caa  be  aana  arfaafteaDy 

vttb  compost  mathncli.  but  on  a  large  scale 
thlik  at  the  — liTIhgL  avpaan  a  slov.  terribly 
lahoctoia  lii>i  i«ll»l  thoush  it  be.  Our 
•■■■Mretel  fertBlHra  an  "the  qoick  vay."  U 
tpa  teow  the  rtght  fertaiaen  to  oae  in  tbe 

thTartably  we  un- 
tbat  are  not 
tor  tha  balance  at  our  aolls.     And.  of 
we  have  bad  and  atlU  have  a  aerlous 
lack  q;  nttntes 
Any  maaawea  to  tminartlataty  proftact  our 

ora.  tha  oae  of 
and  Inaecttflrtfi  But  tbe  basic 
batUa  laaaalat  to  win  back  tbe 


Wa  are  op  affalaat  a  vteloue  and  apparently 
tnentable  circle:  a  rapidly  increasing  world 
<deeplte     wars     and     famine). 
for   more   and   more   food 
croplands   most   of   wbicb 
fcrtfla  aach  faar. 

and  food  sta- 
for  tbe  Unttad  States.  Tbe  popula- 
tion in  1918  was  106.000.000.  In  l»i3  It  was 
ItiJOOOMO  and  it  Is  not  linreasonable  to 
stqjpoae  tbat  in  :9a0  we  may  see  1&5,000.000 
aaa  10 JOOjDW  man  in  1900. 

ItatrtOonlata  aaOaata  tbat  It  takes  about 
taocs  of  iMid  to  prowlda  aach  American 
wtth  food  and  cloOitng  to  mahitaln  an  aver- 
ace  ftaisiti  an  ttaxidard  of  Urlng.  At  tbe 
present  time  we  bave  about  440.000.000  acres 
of  cropland,  and  tbat  sounds  like  a  lot.  but 
tn  tbe  next  few  years  a  point  may  be  reached 
there  are  leas  than  S  acres  of  crop- 
tor  avMrona.  Wu  feaUrra  fanners  and 
mca  and  manufocMMiBs  working  to- 
ff win  lick  tha  problem,  but  In  tbe 
It  leares  us  with  plenty  to  think 
abotn. 


Tbe  Bit  Rat  Hole— Uuted  Sutes  Policy 
n  Greece  Scalbe^  u  Wasteful  ia  Secret 
Docameat 


ifi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  m:  Hi.Kft 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Saturday.  AprU  $,  1949 

Mr.  8ADOW8KL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OBo.  I  include  the  f  oUowing  articles  which 
were  written  by  Robert  8.  Alien  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Detroit  News: 

Th«  Btc  Ri»T  Hota — Uwms  Statss  Pquct  x» 
Oancs   ScATKiB   *s   Waarcrtn.    w 
DoccMawT 

(By  aobcrt  a.  Allan) 
Wtmmminm.  AprU  «. 
of  United  States  aid  polMH  aad  oflMals  In 
la  oootatnad  tn  aa  VBpMMIriMd  ra- 
ta tba  hands  of  tha ,  

Beonomle  Coopera- 


cotnm  ittec 


tiu 


This 

watchdog 
Tbe  blghl 
by  Louis  1 
foUowtng 
Greece. 
report  ba 
tbe 

Senator 
cbalrman 
decision 
tion  of 

Wyman  I 
dais  and 
contained 
submitted 
montlu 
by  tbe  J 
In  a  series 
major    ral 
United 
Oomm  unlit 


coi  imlttee 


Is  known  popularly  as  tbe 

committee  on  the  Uarsball  plan. 

denunciatory  report  was  prepared 

Wyman.  tbe  cnnmlttee's  counsel. 

an   extensive   personal   survey   in 

nwaograpbed  copies  of  Wyman's 

received  by  all  members  of 


McC&aaAN.  Democrat,  of  Nevada, 
of  tbe  committee,  stated  tbat  no 
yet  been  made  on  tlie  publlca- 
Wyman  report. 

blunt  blasts  at  United  States  offl- 

Greek  authorities  echo  criticisms 

tn  another  official  report  on  Greece 

to  the  State  Department  several 

Tbls  report,  revealed  exclusively 

American  Newspaper  Alliance 

of  articles,  declared  that  "certain 

boles"    are    seriously    impairing 

-sponsored  recovery  and  antl- 

mllttary  operations  In  Greece. 


tfcs 


a^D 
North 


Stites 


tenir 


Tbe 
taUedc 
ment.  "we 
out  of  oui 
grave 
may  slip 
o(  an 

Wyman 
as 

Be  declares 
people, 
side  of 

The  lat 
W3ncnan 
United  St 
are 
in  a 

"It  Is 
confusion 
planning 
admin 
man 
tbe 

910.000  a 
97.000  renlal 


rhais^s 


dan  :e! 
1  ito 
uns:  und 


Incomp  ftent 


ant 
Ui  Ited 


inadec  uate 
dtsru  itively 
lir  xwslble 


ilstn  tion 
asaer  s. 
Ame.-li  -an 


autoo  lOblles 
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UwrriD  Statts  Crced  To  Fohcx  Btri La  Grtek 
Regime — "Mtxsr  Get  Tocch  in  Athens  To 
Get  VrrAL  Retorms,"  Wyman  Tells  Con- 
csEss  Unit 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

W^ashincton,  April  7. — Drastic  changes  in 
both  the  Greek  Government  and  the  United 
States  administration  In  Greece  are  vigor- 
ously recommended  In  an  unpublished  re- 
port submitted  to  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Foreign  Economic  Cooperation. 

High  lights  of  this  sensationally  critical  re- 
port of  United  States  aid  operations  In  Greece 
were  exclusively  revealed  Wednesday  by  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance.  The 
report  was  vsrltten  by  Louis  E.  Wyman.  the 
committee's  counsel,  following  an  extensive 
personal  survey  In  Greece. 

Members  of  the  committee,  popularly 
known  as  the  "watchdog  committee  on  the 
Marshall  plan."  have  received  mimeographed 
copies  of  Wyman's  findings.  It  Is  reliably 
understood  that  publication  of  the  scathing 
report  has  been  held  up  at  the  instigation 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  ECA. 

NO   PHOCRESS    made 

Wyman's  caustic  comments  on  United 
States  and  Greek  officials  are  a  repetition  of 
similar  criticism  in  another  official  report  on 
Greece  submitted  to  the  State  Department 
several  months  ago.  This  report  also  re- 
vealed exclusively  by  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  characterized  the  Greek 
aid  program  as  a  "major  rathole." 

This  official  report  never  has  been  made 
public.  But  meantime.  President  Truman 
has  released  a  State  Department  report  on 
Greece  painting  a  very  optimistic  picture  of 
the  progress  of  the  aid  program.  And  the 
State  Department  has  privately  Indicated 
that  It  wUl  seek  another  94OO,0O0.(XX)  for  this 
program. 

Wyman's  report  declares  flatly  that  no  real 
economic  or  mUitary  progress  is  being  made 
in  Greece. 

BZCOMMXNDATION5  LISTED 

Wyman  states  flatly  "we  are  not  getting 
our  money's  worth  In  Greece,"  and  holds 
there  Is  no  hope  of  doing  so  unless  a  number 
of  sweeping  reforms  are  instituted.  His  chief 
recommendations  are  as  follows: 

1.  Putting  an  end  to  the  incredibly  waste- 
ful and  corrupt  practices  within  tbe  present 
Greek  Government. 

2.  Setting  up  a  fair  and  reasonably  repre- 
sentative Greek  Government. 

3.  Much  firmer  American  control  of  the 
policies  and  personnel  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. 

4.  Cessation  of  Communist-inspired  aid  to 
Greek  guerrillas  from  the  Balkan  border, 
either  through  the  United  Nations  or.  If  that 
Is  Impossible,  by  outright  western  power 
Inspection. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  single  United 
States  agency  for  aid  to  Greece,  making  tbe 
military,  economic,  and  political  an  In- 
tegrated operation. 

6.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  American 
personnel  In  Greece,  with  emphasis  on  fewer 
but  more  competent  administrators. 

"For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half."  Wyman 
says  In  support  of  his  recommendations, 
"several  hundred  Americans  have  been 
spending  nearly  91.000.000  a  day  in  Greece 
for  peace  and  economic  stability.  Satisfac- 
tory progress  toward  neither  objective  has 
been  gained.  United  States  economic  aid  to 
Greece  must  not  be  permitted  to  earn  us  the 
Mtle  of  'Uncle  WPA."  " 

BXCIMZ    MUST    GO 

Wyman  holds  that  no  real  progress  can  be 
hoped  for  In  Greece  as  long  as  the  present 
Government  U  kept  in  power.    He  Is  unspar- 
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Ing  in  his  condemnation  at  this  OovemiiMot. 
He  declares  that  it  Is  Incompetant,  oorrupt, 
obstnictive.  and  totally  lafking  In  popular 
support. 

"Tbe  contintiatlon  of  tbe  Greek  Govern- 
ment as  presently  constituted."  Wyman  de- 
clares, "with  Its  waste,  graft.  Inefficiency,  and 
narrow  representation.  Is  overwhelmingly 
prejudicial  to  the  attainment  of  ECA  objec- 
tives." 

A  Government  reorganization,  with  United 
States  support.  Is  urgently  necessary  to 
achieve  a  representative  government  com- 
posed of  able  and  younger  administrators. 

Wyman  la  sharply  critical  of  both  the  State 
Department  and  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Greece. 

"Having  the  poUtlcal  side  of  American  pol- 
icy in  Greece  In  the  hands  of  the  State  De- 
partment," Wyman  asserts,  "practically  steri- 
lizes the  pcwerftil  Inductive  force  of  future 
BOA  dollars  to  accnrnpiiiti  tn  tbe  poUUeal 
arena  by  economic  dureaa.  If  necessary,  the 
fundamental  political  reforms  without  which 
continued  aid  of  either  an  economic  or  mili- 
tary nature  can  only  succeed  in  perpettuting 
an  unsound  situation.  Political  control  in 
the  United  States  Embassy  In  Athens  has 
demonstrably  harmed  ECA's  Greek  mission 
leadersbip." 


Restoring  the  Panaau  Caaal  Toll  Ezeap- 
tioo  for  G>astwue  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATT\'ES 

Thursday,  April  7.  1949 

Bdr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Peb- 
niary  8  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R  2511. 
to  restore  the  Panama  Canal  toll  exemp- 
tions for  American  vessels  encaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  S:ates. 

We  built  tbe  Panama  Canal  and  paid 
for  it.  We  are  now  maintaining  It.  Yet 
we  are  forced  to  bear  an  unreasonable 
burden  in  the  payment  of  tolls  for  our 
coa5twl5e  trade. 

Remember  that  no  foreign  vessel  can 
do  a  coastwise  trace.  Therefore,  restor- 
ing the  Canal  toll  exemptions  for  our 
vessels  doing  a  coastwise  trade  would  not 
affect  any  foreign  po^er  that  now  uses 
the  Canal  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  cannot  compete  with  our  own 
vessels  doing  a  coastwise  trade  for  the 
reason  that  they  cannot  engage  in  our 
coastwise  trade. 

The  American  people  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  they  were  given  to 
imderstand  they  would  enjoy  by  build- 
inc  this  great  Canal.  Those  benefits 
dxmld  be  restored,  especially  insofar  as 
our  coastwise  trade  is  concerned. 

In  this  connection  I  am  inserting  a 
statement  by  Hon.  Charles  L.  Wbeeter. 
of  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  which  I  trust 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  take  the 
time  to  read. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

THZ  CtSX  AtUTNST  PKSSXMT  PSNAICA  CANAL  TOLLS 

(By  Charies  L.  WtAier) 
The  urgent  need  for  a  reductkm  tn  tbe 
tolls  charged  by  the  Panama  Canal  baa  long 
been  evident:  only  recratly  baa  the  poaal- 
btuty  of  cffaetlng  a  change  heaa  mar*  than 
remote.    A  month  ago.  Boiaa  Beaotutton  44 


•mpowared  tbe  Oonunlttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  to  examine  tolls  charged 
by  tbe  Panama  Canal  with  particular  atten- 
tkn  to  prq;>er  accounting  and  allocation  of 
costa.  Such  examination  may  well  be  tbe 
forerunner  to  an  Intelligent  and  far-dghted 
revision  of  t<dls,  if  the  most  la  made  of  the 
pnaent  opporttmity. 

A  few  flgiDnea  will  prove  tbe  importance  of 
Canal  tolls  not  only  to  tbe  shipping  Industry 
but  to  tbe  eomosny  of  the  coastal  States  as 
weU. 

For  tbe  flacal  year  ending  Jime  80.  1947. 
total  tolls  collected  amotinted  to  117.596.602. 
Of  this  amoxmt  51.1  percent  was  paid  by 
American-flag  ships.  It  Is  equally  significant 
that  26  percent  of  tbe  entire  tolls  bill  was 
charged  against  our  intercoastal  lines.  Of 
tbls  amount.  Iron  and  steel  manufactures 
moving  intercoastally  paid  tolls  amounting 
to  4913  197  during  1947.  Lumber  and  mill 
products  moving  to  the  east  coast  from  the 
Northwest  were  charged  •8T2.744  for  tbe  same 
year,  and  canned-food  products  cootributed 
a  total  of  4335.508. 

Tbe  unhappy  plight  of  the  intercoastal 
trade  is  well  known.  Today  the  volume  of 
shipping  on  tbat  route  is  40  percent  of  tbe 
prewar  figtire — and  that  40  percent  is  oper- 
ating at  a  loss.  It  ia  catlmated  that  the  in- 
tercoastal carriers  lost  a  total  of  $7,500,000  m 
mstntslnlng  cqjeratloiis  during  the  period 
Jtily  1.  1947.  to  December  31.  1948. 

At  present  rates,  tbe  Canal  toU  for  tbe 
Interooastal  round  voyage  of  a  C-3  is  $13,836. 
or  almoat  as  much  as  tbe  entire  monthly 
wage  bill  Including  overtime  and  all  other 
supplemental  payments  FWirt—n  thoa- 
sand  dollars  a  voyage  can  mesa  tt«  dWHcnce 
between  the  revival  of  the  Intcrcoaatal  trade 
to  iu  prewar  level,  or  its  gradual  abandon- 
ment in  tbe  face  of  mounting  to— ea. 

Tbe  Intercoastal  trade  ts  not  alone  in  the 
dlfllcultles  tt  is  eapetieuctng.  Otir  entire 
it  ■■rine  ts  finding  tt  tncreastngly 
to  mat  tbe  renewed  competitkm  of 
10f«-«Qat  foreign-flag  operators.  And  in  two 
world  wars  it  has  been  our  merchant  marine 
tbat  has  supplied  tbe  vital  nodetis  of  trained 
personnel  and  available  shipping  which  are 
Invaluable  in  time  of  enwrgency.  It  would 
be  falae  eoaoon^  to  let  this  part  of  our  eooc- 
omy  iMartarate,  when  tu  importanee  from 
the  standpoint  at  natkmal  defense  ts  beyond 


There  are  two  general  mlteoeoeptlons  with 
regard  to  the  Canal,  and  the  first  of  them 
revolves  r  round  tha  question  of  tolls.  It  is 
widdy  beUeved  that  the  toUa  ciMtgad  are 
barely  stifBcient  to  cover  the  aetaal  oBt-cf- 
pocket  costs  Incident  to  Canal  operatloii. 
Actually,  tbe  reverse  Is  true.  Tbe  Governor's 
report  for  fiscal  1948,  Just  released.  Indicates 
a  net  revenue  Cram  operation  of  tbe  Canal 
and  its  baalnem  tmlta  of  •2A3.672.75.  Soch 
slaable  proftti  are  not  oat  of  line  with  past 

Over  the  life  of  the  Canal.  toU  revcnoes 
have  exceeded  txpenaea  attrfbutable  to  tran- 
siting by  over  $274,000,000.  Tb  pot  tt  another 
way.  commercial  tolls,  plus  tolls  forgiven  on 
Gcvemment  vessels,  have  been  sufficient  to 
pay  all  cperaUng  and  malntcnanee 
on  the  oaate  Ghaal  and  fta  coat  oC 
tloD.  With  a  profit  rrmatrtlng  at  over  ti,' 

oqojooo. 

The  matter  at  forgiven  tolls  >s  worth  spe- 
cial attention.  Prom  the  first.  American  war- 
ships have  been  allowed  to  traaalt  tha  Canal 
without  chazte.  tint  rHott  baa  bean  aa  on- 
dercoOecttoo  avcragUig  glJOMM  anntMlly 
from  1914  to  1942.  A  fUrtlMT 
tkn  of  appmrlmatrty  $43.000JM0 
between  1942  and  1947  for  a  total  ahort- 
charge  of  some  $73,000,000  to  date.  Tbe  re- 
sult has  been  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
Canal  built  primarily  for  national  defense 
wtth  nearly  100  psoent  at  Its  capital  and 
operating  oocta  charged  »g«*"«*  comBtercial 
■hlppera. 


The  Kiel  Canal  affords  the  docest  parallel 
to  the  Panama  Canal  in  origin  and  employ- 
ment. Built  primarily  to  increase  tbe  mo- 
bility of  the  German  Mavy.  lu  cmptoymant 
by  commercial  Alpptng  was  always  aeoood- 
ary.  Sbipidog  MUi  prtor  to  tha  Ptrst  World 
War  paid  for  taa  than  1  peicant  of  tbe 
Initial  coat  of  oonatraetton  In  1919.  the 
capital  Investment  was  written  off  as  a  mUi- 
tary czpeadltwe  and  sutee^tient  tolls  re- 
flected nothing  tmt  operating  coats  and  such 
sxnns  as  might  be  needed  for  oommereial 
bettomrnts. 

It  Is  true  that  the  aecctmta  of  the  Canal 
purport  t^  show  an  aeenmalatod  loss  from 
openMon,  but  this  resolt  te  arrived  at  only 
through  application  of  an  interest  charge  at 
tbe  rate  of  3  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
Oanal.  This  charge  is  at  present  in  excess  of 
$15,000,000  aimually. 

It  Is  manifestly  unfair  to  make  this  charge 
solely  on  tbe  basis  of  commercial  use.  when 
the  semi-mnttary  natttre  of  the  Canal  is  self- 
evident.  Ifeedleas  to  say,  such  practice  la 
unique  aa  far  as  our  Government  Is  eon- 
cemed. 

Tbe  second  general  mlsooaoeptlan  eonoem- 
ing  tbe  Canal  is  twsed  on  the  Hay-Pauncef  ote 
Treaty.  Tbe  object  of  the  treaty  was  simply 
to  eatabUsh  certain  prlnetplea  of  nevtrality. 
but  it  Is  supposed  to  contain  a  specific  guar- 
antee that  our  mterooaatal  vtsneli  will  never 
be  exempt  from  toUa.  Mo  such  gnatvntea 
exists,  though  thrctigh  coprtant  repetition 
the  originators  of  this  myth  have  probably 
come  to  believe  it  tbemaelvas. 

The  wording  ot  tbe  treaty  Itaelf  is  worth 
•Tamintng  Article  m,  which  is  customarily 
dtad  as  bearing  on  tbe  intercoastal  toU  po- 
sttfcm.  merely  states  that  "there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  any  natloti — in  re- 
spect of  the  oondltk»s  or  charges  of  traflkc." 
But  tbe  intercoastal  movement  of  cargoes  ia 
exclusively  an  intenxai  tiansportaUon  aflalr. 
open  only  to  Amertran  vasMla.  ToU  oonoee- 
atona  granted  In  this  trade  could  by  no  i 
at  the  Imaglnatlnn  be  conaldered 
torj  agalnat  forelgD  ehlpping  Ciwgni  fol- 
lowed an  Identical  Una  at  reasoning  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912.  which  ^taciflcaUy 
exempted  our  Intcrcoaatal  vtsstlir  from  toUa. 
Altbotigb  tbls  leglslstlfin  was  rcsetndad  2 
years  later.  Coogrsss  took  palna  to  nmm  aU 
treaty  rlghu  In  future  toU  leglslsnon 

Many  suggMOoiM  haivs  baHt  aaatfe  for  re- 
storing a  uwaiiBi  at  vttaltty  to  am  inter- 
coastal shipping.  Tbe  most  effective  im- 
aasiatanoe  would  be  through  tha 
at  all  tolls  on  transiu  of  tntor- 
coastal  domoBtlc  vssssla.  The  forgnan 
sbonld  be  treated  as  reventis  si 
toUs  on  Govenuneat  vessels,  and  would  noC. 
therefore,  act  as  a  burden  cm  other  vessels 
using  tbe  Canal. 

It  ti  dear  that  there  Is  no  tvsaty  obliga- 
tion •g**^***  reuMivlag  these  tolls,  and  tliat 
consideratioDs  ot  natlona]  defense  and  oar 
domestic  ecouomy  botti  underline  the  neces- 
sity for  such  action. 

In  the  psst.  tolls  have  bosn  fixed  wlthctit 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Canal  is  one  of 
our  greatest  MHIfry  aatta.  Its  worth  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  defenae  would  at 
the  very  least  equal  Its  commercial  valtie. 
If  audi  a  50-50  divlakm  were  made,  it  follows 
that  present  toUa  could  be  cut  40  percent  and 
still  leave  a  wide  opssattng  msBgln. 

Such  a  toll  redncttoB  la  more  than  Justified 
by  pmU  »»rTiing«  of  the  Canal,  by  ita  ssmi- 
■nttary  nature,  and  by  the  fact  that  61  ccnu 
out  oC  evsey  doOsr  at  tolls  eoOaeted  comes 
at  nresent  firan  tte  posksts  at  our  own  bard- 


PtnallT 
that 


there  li  every  reaaon   to  believe 
toUa  would  result  tn  Increased 
the  Cknal.  and  tbat  actual 
of  revenue   would   accordingly   be   ds- 
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of  effort  on  th«  part  of      Wmmaw 


far  «»>HB0«Bl  or 
for  tbe  rrdxictkn  of  other  toUs  br 
•t  iHwt  40  percent. 

Ther*  te  rot  mocfa  Uaic  to  secure  t&U  bc- 
Uott.  lor  tJke  rvport  of  the  liineiHemn  can* 
t>e  Butnaitted  prtar  to  iMw  90. 


and 


FkTormUe  reeuJU  vlU  be  obtAined  aolj  tf 
Km  dele  oiyiiillinw>  port  smbormee.  tm- 
—w tty  ttHtnett.  Ubor 
npe.  profieUcr  dube.  and 
ta  tbe  principal  coastal 
hi  tfnaaiMlinr  a  rerteton 
of  cottB  wkllt  n  li  rtm  not  too  Ute  to  help 


Federal  Power  Coaaissioa  Betrays  Tmst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
W  TKZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIW 

Saturdat.  April  9.  1949 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«o.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appears  in  Trainman  News. 
Issue  of  April  9.  1S49: 

rpc  arrsATS  lacsr 

Tbe  Federal  Power  CommlaBlOB  li  grUltj  of 
grrare  betrayal  at  pubUc  interest  In  approving 
the  MJe  of  M0.000i)00  of  Texas  Gas  Trans- 
wttmiaa  Corp.  bonds  without  competltlTe 
bidding. 

Tlie  shocking  tmth  to  that  when  FPC  pcr- 
mntad  the  prtraso  ale  of  tboae  bonds  to  a 
I  of  ■■■■OTB  eMit0n  tnaoraikee  ccmb- 
it  had  before  It  the  assurance  of  a 
Mfchfle  Western  banking  group  thst  s  saving 
to  faa  eouumcr*  of  at  least  S3.C00.0O0  would 
te  BMUle  tf  the  bonds  were  scdd  st  sealed  bids. 

The  equally  aboeklng  truth  la  that  FPC 
Btmultaacoustr  >|n«uiiiU  the  payment  of  the 
fabutans  fM  of  MMjOOO  to  the  WaU  Street 
banking  bouM  of  omoo.  Bead  *  Co  for  -In- 
troducing" the  gaa  company  to  the  insurance 
ooafMny  buyers  of  the  bonds. 

the  CammlSBlooers  who  perpetrated  this 
doubl*  TloUtlaa  of  their  sacred  pubUc  truet 
are  appointed  by  tba  Prsaldent.  It  to  time 
Mr.  Tnunaa  took  hto  big  stiek  to  these  agen- 
dta  of  hto  to  make  them  qoit  sailing  the 
down  the  rtvcr  to  WaU  Street. 
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Warsaw  Bible  Skop  Reports  130.000 
Skies  is  10  MoBtks 
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Saturday.  April  9, 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dear  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  Include  an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  staling  that 
the  Britub  and  PtoralgB  BU>le  Society  ha.s 
sold  ta  the  city  of  Warsaw  over  130  000 
Bibles  in  the  last  10  mootiis. 
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Shop  RcroaTB  130.000  Salss  in 
10  Months 

—In  the  midst  of  the  devastation 
of  Wsrsaw  la  a  Utile  shop,  clean 
run  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
The  manager,  a  Pole,  reported 
English  that  In  10  months  over 

had  been  sold. 

he  meant   New  Te5taments  and 

or  extracts  from  the  Bible.      He 

the  almost  empty  shelves  and  said 

s^raltlng  :    new  consignment  from 


line  percent  of  the  Bibles  sold  were 
ind  the  rest  In  English, 
tho  Bible  was  printed  in  the  Polish 
from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
irest-Utovsi:  this  version  is  called 
Bible.  Another  translation  from 
il.  printed  in  Danzig  in  1632,  is 
"Danzig"  Bible. 
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Jlble  is  now  printed   in  England. 
be  printed  in  Poland— first  the 
only,  later  the  full  Bible. 
t»  in  Poland  are  organizing 
Protestant    Council,    which    In- 
Meihcdists.  Baptists.  Lutherans.  Re- 
Evangelicals      Among  the  Prot- 
also  a  small  group  of  Christian 
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anpther  article  which  appeared  in 

issue  of  the  Christian  Science 

pTiursday.  yapril  7,  written  by 

Markham,  in  which  he  states: 

•oiand  has  a  more  uniform  popuia- 

my  other  state  in  eastern  Eurcpe 

the    ethnological    and    religious 

An  overwhelming  majority  of 

Inhabitants  are  Poles  and  96  percent  of 

E  3minal  or  practicing  Roman  Cath- 

tie 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  In  Po- 

subJectM  to  less  onerous  pres- 

ition  than  Is  the  case  In  any 

tinist-ruled  land. 

210.(j00  Protestants  enjoy  more  freedom 

anywhere  else  in  eastern  Europe. 
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CETHcoisTs  crrr  gkowth 
cf  the  Methodist  Church  in  Po- 
Reverend    Konstanty    Najder.    is 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  saying 
17.000  adult  Methodist  Church 
Poland,   In   addition   to  30,000 
youth.     They    are    served    by 
c;  lurches.    Pastor  Najder  Is  quoted 
that    before   the   war   there   were 
4,000  Methodists  In  Poland. 
10,000  Caivlnlsts  or  Presbyterians. 
dates  from  reformation  years, 
Polish  sources. 
Polish    sources    report    13.000 
mbstly  in  the  new  areas.    The  num- 
to  be  growing. 
10.000  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and 
spokesmen    for    new    Po- 
3.000  Unitarians  whose  move- 
from  refonujitloo  years. 
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tastTt  MAirr  PAMPHLrrs 


as  well  as  Roman  Catholic 
Issue     religious     pamphlets, 
periodicals. 

government  source  says  10 

books  appearing  in  Poland  are 

religious    institutions.     More 

and  pamphlets  of  s  religious 

yearly,  the  regime  lays,  as  well 

of  weekly  and  monthly  papers, 

by  Roman  Catholics. 

including  outdoor  proces- 

tield    regularly.      Some    religious 

theological    semmanes. 
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function,  and  religious  subjects  are  taught 
in  public  schools. 

In  a  word,  Roman  Catholic  churches  con- 
tintie  to  hold  mass,  perform  religious  min- 
istrations, issue  religious  literature  and  main- 
tain some  schools,  while  Protestants  are  free 
from  many  restrictions  in  the  strictly  de- 
fined field  of  worship  or  evangelization.  In 
this  sphere  non-Lutheran  Protestants  are 
freer  than  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  refute  the 
charges  made  by  shallow-minded  people 
that  the  Poles  are  Communists. 

I  wonder  how  many  Bibles  were  sold  in 
Berlin  last  year,  and  whether  the  Meln 
Kampf  is  still  their  ofQcial  bible? 


Rnssia  Can  Now  Import  From  42  CeuBiries 


EXTENSIO>I  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  just  received  from  the  Polish  Re- 
search and  Information  Service,  an 
agent  of  the  Polish  Government,  a  most 
revealing  document  relating  to  Poland's 
world  trade.  Inasmuch  as  I  cannot,  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House,  have  the  il- 
lustrations appearing  in  the  document 
reproduced  in  the  Congression.\l  Record, 
I  am  including  under  leave  to  extend 
heretofore  granted  only  the  factual 
statements  appearing  in  it: 

Poland's  foreign  trade  has  recovered  from 
the  ruins  of  war  so  rapidly  that  in  1948  it 
was  more  than  double  that  of  prewar  1938. 
Poland  is  now  not  only  a  major  supplier  to 
her  western  neighbors,  but  also  a  fast-ex- 
panding market.  The  growing  reach  and 
volume  cf  Polish  commerce  abroad  Is  in- 
dicated by  the  drop  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.'s  share 
of  the  total  to  little  more  than  20  percent 
in  1948,  against  more  than  90  percent  In 
1945. 

Poland's  world  trade  In  1938  was  $468.- 
900,0C0,  in  1945  It  was  $71.8C0.000.  in  1946  it 
was  $270,700,000,  in  1947  it  was  $547,400,000, 
and  in  1948  it  was  $1,000,000,000.  These  fig- 
ures are  exclusive  of  army  surplus  purchases. 

Poland  is  buying:  Needs  machinery,  equip- 
ment, certain  Industrial  raw  materials,  and 
credits. 

Poland  Is  selling:  Offers  coal.  textUes.  iron, 
metal  products,  timber  and  furniture,  chemi- 
cal products,  glass,  china,  newsprint,  and 
foods  to  United  States. 

Poland's  world  trade  report  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  rapid  Increase  of  Imports  is  due  to 
the  extraordinary  progress  In  national  re- 
covery from  war  devastlon.  and  to  basic 
trade  policy.    Imports  have  grown  as  follows: 

^**5 133  870,  000 

18*6 143.  550,  000 

1^'^ - 801,480,000 

1948 509.511.000 

Exports — 

Says  the  report — 

have  grown  as%>ectacularly  as  imports.  Here 
are  the  figures: 

Exports  in  1945  were  $38,010,000:  in  1946. 
exports  were  $127,240,000;  in  1947  exports 
were  $245,880,000,  and  in  1948  exports  were 
$52a.l34.0C0. 

The  compelling  reason  for  the  successful 
effort  to  increase  exports  is  that  in  view  of 
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the  shortage  of  gold  and  foreign-exchange 
reserves.  Poland's  total  needs  from  abroad  for 
recovery  and  well-being  can  orUy  be  met  by 
what  Poland  sells. 

Poland  has  always  had  much  to  offer  that 
other  countries  need,  above  all  coal,  which 
was  the  first  postwar  export  to  revive 
quickly.  Now,  although  total  coal  exports 
are  growing,  the  proportion  of  coal  in  the 
over-all  picture  is  steadily  diminishing. 

In  1945  and  1946,  exports  were  mostly  In- 
dustrial. Besides  coal,  there  were  cement, 
soda,  cotton  and  wool  textiles,  zinc,  iron,  and 
steel  products  In  1947.  aexlcultural  prod- 
ucts, which  In  1938  accounted  for  40  percent 
of  all  Polish  exports,  appeared  again  in  ex- 
port lists,  as  farming  began  to  recover. 

Coal  and  coke  exports 
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The  other  outstanding  development  In  ex- 
ports has  been  their  rapid  diversification 
geographically  since  1945.  when  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
was  almost  the  sole  customer. 

In  1945,  Poland  had  trade  contracts  with 
6  nearby  countries:  by  the  end  of  1946,  with 
23:  and  in  1948.  with  42  countries  In  all 
continents. 

■specUIly  because  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  could 
supply  capital  goods  and  raw  materials, 
which  were  scarce  elsewhere  In  Europe, 
Polish-Soviet  trade  has  boomed  since  the 
war,  Vhereas  It  was  minimal  before  1939. 
As  rehabilitation  of  transport  and  produc- 
tion has  increased  Poland's  trade  elsewhere, 
the  importance  of  exchanges  with  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  proportionately  decreased, 
although  it  shows  an  over-all  increase: 
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I  Batimate  of  all  trade. 


The  Scandinavian  countries,  partially  rt- 
placing  Germany,  were  next,  in  Increased 
volume  of  trade  with  Poland  as  compared  to 
prewar,  supplying  Iron  ore.  machinery,  etc.. 
In  return  for  Polish  coal.  coke,  textiles,  and 
chemicals. 

Countries  of  eastern  Europe  accounted  for 
46  percent  of  total  Polish  1948  trade.  West- 
ern European  trade  had  great  Impetiis  In 
1948. 

Overseas  trade  connections  were  resumed 
In  1946  and  In  1947,  especially  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  Latin  America,  and 
the  Far  East. 

Trade  agreements  with  other  countries 
have  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Polish 
International  trade,  because  of  the  general 
lack  of  foreign  exchange. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  these  agree- 
ments were  short-term  and  on  a  clearing 
basis  providing  simply  for  exchangee  of  goods 


in  a  balance-free  relationship  for  both 
countries. 

More  recently,  partlctilarly  since  1947,  the 
agreements  have  been  longer-term,  covering 
a  period  of  years,  rather  than  12  months  only 
as  before,  and  two  new  feattires  have  ap- 
peared in  them.  1.  Poland  has  been  granted 
special  credits,  accumulated  through  Polish 
sales  to  the  coimtry  Involved,  against  which 
Poland  may  buy  or  order.  This  applied 
where  the  other  country  was  mainly  a  sup- 
plier of  producers'  goods  and  thus  cotild  not 
deliver  as  fast  or  steadily  as  Poland.  3.  A 
further  development  has  t)een  partial  pay- 
ment to  Poland  In  foreign  exchange,  enabling 
Polish  purchases  elsewhere. 

Outstanding  trade  agreements  are — 

With  Great  Britain,  signed  January  14, 
1919,  for  a  5-year  term  and  exctange  of  goods 
to  a  total  val-.e  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 
Poland  wUl  receive:  Wool  (Britain  giving 
credits  for  purchases  In  Brl^'sh  Dominions), 
rubber,  crude  oil,  copper  goods,  capital 
equipment,  tires,  dyestuffs,  and  others. 
Britain  will  receive  increasing  amounts  of 
bacon,.egg6,  liimber,  poultry,  fish,  berries,  and 
frozen  fruit — 50,000  tons  annually  of  bacon 
by  1950  and  4{:),000.000  eggs  annually  at  the 
end  of  the  5-year  period,  from  Poland. 
3,000-6,000  tons  of  rubber  and  $40,000,000 
worth  of  wool  from  Britain. 

With  Sweden,  under  which  Poland  re- 
ceived capital  equipment,  orders  being 
placed  Immediately. 

With  the  Netherlands  and  Czechoslovakia 
similarly  providing  for  acquisition  of  capital 
equipment. 

Care'ul,  advance  planning  1&  another  es- 
sential element  of  Polish  trade. 

The  advent  of  the  3-year  plan  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1946  (see  Poland's  Recovery,  Polish 
Research  and  Information  Service.  Septem- 
ber 1948 ) ,  made  it  both  possible  and  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  meticulous  plan  covering 
foreign  trade. 

The  foreign-trade  plan  is  the  basic  guide 
in  negotiation  of  agreements  and  in  making 
all  purchases.  It  is  based  on  the  larger  na- 
tional plan  covering  all  Investment,  produc- 
tion, consumptiou.  and  sales.  The  larger 
plan  deteroilnes  the  export  potential  on 
which  Imports,  and  thus  much  of  the  whole 
national  development,  depend. 


Tmman's      Fourtli-Pohit     Profram     as 
Compared  With  Earl  Browder's  Program 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  strange  to  find  and  realize 
that  the  fourth  point  of  President  Tru- 
man's bold  new  program  for  undeveloped 
areas  is  strikingly  similar  to  a  program 
announced  by  Earl  Browder  in  a  book 
which  he  published  5  years  ago  entitled 
"Tehran:  Our  Path  In  War  and  Peace." 

We  are  indebted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Mr. 
Henry  Hailltt,  editor  of  Business  Tides, 
in  the  current  issue  of  News  Week.  Mr. 
Hazlitt  Is  an  outstanding  economist  and 
his  column  is  widely  read  throughout  the 
country.  This  article  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  Members  of  the  House.  As 
part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  including  it 
herein : 

In  his  Inaugtiral  address  President  Tru- 
man announced  what  has  now  become  the 


famoiu  fourth  point — a  bold  new  program 
for  underdeveloped  areas,  a  program  to  fostar 
capital  Investment  in  areas  needing  develop- 
ment, to  greatly  increaae  the  industrial  ae^ 
tivlty  in  other  nations,  and  to  raise  substan- 
tially their  standards  of  Uvlng. 

No  sooner  was  this  annoimced  than  the 
brains  of  Washington  bureaucrats  began  to 
bu'oble  with  grandiose  schemes  for  giving 
away  still  more  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  foreign  lands.  Our  Goverrunent 
representative  put  the  idea  before  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  CouncU  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  adopted  a  resolution  approving 
it.  Now  the  ECA  has  set  up  a  Colonial  De- 
velopment Division.  And  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator Bruce  says  that  this  new  Division  Is 
Intended  to  carry  out  point  4. 

Before  we  go  ftirther  with  this  Idea  it  may 
be  instructive  to  look  Into  its  origin.  I  do 
not  know  who  sold  the  idea  to  Mr.  Truman. 
but  at  least  the  record  shows  elearty  where 
the  idea  came  from  In  the  first  place.  The 
following  quotations  are  from  a  book  pub- 
lished In  1944: 

"America  can  underwrite  a  gigantic  pro- 
gram of  the  Industrialization  of  Africa  to  be 
launched  inunediately.  •  *  *  It  must 
initiate  a  general  and  steady  rise  in  the 
standard  of  life  of  the  African  peoples. 

"Closely  related  socially,  economically,  and 
politically  with  Africa  are  the  near -eastern 
countries  of  Arabia,  Iraq,  Iran.  Syria,  Leba- 
non, Palestine,  and  Transjordan.  •  •  • 
Here  also  a  broad  regional  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  Is  caUed  fear. 

"What  Is  clearly  demanded  by  the  situ- 
ation Is  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
in  proposing  a  common  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Latin -American 
countries.  •  •  •  por  Latin  America  (such 
a  program!  opens  the  door  for  an  Immense 
leap  ahead  in  progretM. 

"For  the  United  States  especially  It  con- 
tributes a  large  part  of  the  answer  to  that 
all-Important  quesion  as  to  whether  we  sliall 
be  able  to  keep  our  national  economy  in  op- 
eration. 

"The  Government  can  do  It.  If  free  enter- 
prise falls  to  meet  the  challenge  and  bogs 
down  on  the  Job. 

"Our  Government  can  create  a  series  of 
giant  industrial  development  corporations, 
each  in  partnership  with  some  other  govern- 
ment or  group  of  governments,  and  set  them 
to  work  upon  large-scale  plans  of  railroad 
and  highway  building,  agrlciilttiral  and  In- 
dustrial development,  and  all-round  mod- 
ernisation In  all  the  devastated  and  unde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  America  has  the 
skUled  technicians  capable  of  producing  the 
plans  for  such  jwojects.  sufilcient  to  get  them 
under  way,  within  a  6-month  period  of  time 
after  a  decision  is  made.     •     •     • 

"On  a  world  scale  the  combined  projects 
could  be  self-liquidating  in  the  period  of  a 
generation.  They  would  become  the  best 
investments  the  American  capitallBt  daas 
has  ever  made  in  Its  whole  history." 

The  book  in  which  this  proposal  appeared 
5  yeais  ago  was  Tehran:  Our  Path  in  War 
and  Peace  ( Internaiional  Publishers).  And 
the  name  of  the  author  was  Earl  Browder, 
then  still  officially  head  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Commiinist  Party  (temporarily 
calling  Itself  the  Communist  Political  As- 
sociation) . 

We  need  not  pc^nt  out  here  everything  that 
ts  wrong  with  thi«  proposal  on  political  and 
economic  grounds.  We  need  not  point  out. 
fcH-  example,  that  every  million  dollars  of 
capital  we  send  abroad  sets  back  our  own 
capital  development  by  just  that  much. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  President  Truman 
hhnself  InslsU  that  at  least  $50,000,000,000 
should  be  Invested  by  ludtistry  to  improve 
and  expand  our  (own]  productive  facilities 
over  the  next  few  years,  and  when  he  com- 
plains that  our  own  steel,  oil.  and  electrical 
Industries  are  not  being  expanded  fast 
enough  to  suit  him. 
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It  U  enough  to  point  out  for  the  moment 
that  the  Ide*  for  the  bold  new  progr&m 
comes  strmlght  out  of  the  book  of  the  then 
head  of  the  CommxuOst  Party  In  this  country. 


Basiag-Pouit  Priciog  System  Opposed  by 
Wholesale  Grocers — Serious  Objections 
Voiced  to  Lamfuafe  of  Moratoriam 
Bill — RobinsoD-Patman  Act  Regarded 
as  Vital  Protection  Against  Unfair  and 
DestnictiTe  Discriniination 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TtXAs 
IN  THZ  HOCSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.     PATMAN.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

United  States  Whole.«;ale  Grocers'  A-^i^o- 
ciation.  through  its  general  counsel.  Wil- 
liam A.  Quinlan.  Esq.,  has  voiced  oppo- 
sition to  the  basing-point  moratorium 
bill.  S.  1008.  according  to  a  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
from  its  Washington  bureau,  under  date 
of  April  6.  1949.  Mr.  Quinlan.  In  out- 
lining USWGA  policy,  emphasized  that 
his  association  "regards  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  as  vital  protection  against 
unfair  and  destructive  discrimination. 
and  they  do  not  want  it  weakened  in 
any  way." 

Referring  to  the  moratorium  bill's 
broa  .  and  ambiguous  references.  Mr. 
Quinlan  pointed  out  that  such  references 
"might  be  construed  as  legitimatizing  an 
infinite  variety  of  discriminatory  and 
destructive  pricing  practices." 

At  this  time,  when  small  business  is 
compelled  to  fight  ever-growing  monop- 
olies, the  thought  of  legislation  which,  by 
its  very  nature,  lends  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  proponents  of  discriminatory  pric- 
ing must  be  terrifying.  Surely,  the  in- 
terests of  hundreds  of  small  independent 
wholesale  grocers  scattered  throughout 
our  land  must  far  outweigh  the  monop- 
olistic Jesign  of  the  food,  or  any  other 
tru.st-like  group  banded  together  for 
purely  predatory  purposes.  The  mora- 
toriimi  bill  must  be  defeated.  The  arti- 
cle in  full  follows: 

Dcuvntro  Pwci  Biu.  Amznoment 

MORATOKIVM     UXASm     SEEN     ENOAI 

Robinson-Patiian  Act  Gains 

Washinctom.  AprU  6 —United  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association  today  announced  that  it 
had  filed  with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee proposed  amendments  to  delivered- 
price   moratorium   bill    (S.   1008). 

The  amendments.  pro[>o«ed  by  WUliam  A. 
Quinlan.  general  counsel  for  the  wholesalers" 
group,  were  accompanied  by  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  language  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure, the  association  stated. 

The  suggested  amendments,  the  aasocla- 
tlou  said,  are  designed  to  confine  the  legU- 
latlon  to  proTtdlng.  In  effect,  that  uniform 
delivered  prices  to  competmg  customers  are 
not  to  be  considered  discriminatory  merelv 
becatne  of  differing  delivery  or  shipping 
costs  or.  in  other  words,  confined  to  tMnnlng 
the  contention  thst  price  as  u^ed  In  the 
present  antitrust  statutes  mearu  the  so- 
cailed  mill  net. 
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CHANCES  raOPOSCD 

ntial  portion  of  the  amendment 
by  the   association   follows:    "The 
ade  Commission  Act.  as  amended, 
ay  ton  Act.  as  amended  (Roblnson- 
)  shall  not  be  construed  as  pro- 
seller  merely  because  of  differing 
»r  shipping  costs  and.  In  the  ab- 
^onsplracy  or  combination  or  other 
In  restraint  of  trade,  from  charg- 
dellvered  price  to  all  comp>eting 


Art. 


portion  of  S.  1008.  the  association 
Is   the   following:    "The   Federal 
Coijimlsslon  Act.  as  amended,  and  the 
.  as  amended  (the  Roblnson-Pat- 
shall  not  be  construed  as  depriving 
companies.  In  the  absence  of  con- 
combination  or  other  agreement 
of  trade,  of  the  right  to  Inde- 
use  dellvered-prlce  systems  or  to 
fright   to  meet  competition   In  any 
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OBJECTION   CITEO 

bj^tlng  to  the  present  wording  of  S. 
Quinlan   made   the  following  as- 

bl  I's  broad  and  ambiguous  reference 

Iveted-prlce   systems'    might    be   con- 

legltlmatlzlng  an  Infinite  variety 

and    destructive    pricing 

and    its    deletion    is    suggested. 

he  language  'to  absorb  freight  to 

etltlon."  which  makes  no  reference 

or  to  whether  meeting  compe- 

c  jnflned  to  meeting  an  equally  low 

presently  provided  In  section  2  (b) 

fXon   Act.     It    is   suggested   that 

legislation,  if  any,  with  respect  to 

competition    should    await    more 

:onsideratlon." 
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POLICY    OUTLINED 


Qulplan.  in  a  statement  to  the  sub- 
outlined  the  USWGA  policy  on 
bill,  as  follows: 
welcome  a  removal  of  what- 
rloud  there  may  now  be  over  nor- 
1  easonable  delivered-prlclng  prac- 
was  not  Intended  by  Congress 
by  Industry  when  the  Federal 
nmlsslon    and    Robinson -Patman 
enacted.     But  at  the  same   time 
^  Igorously  opposed  to  any  leglsla- 
mlght   go   beyond   the   removal 
and  alter  the  basic  purposes 
prdvlslons  outlawing  price  dlscrlml- 
weaken  their  effectiveness, 
regard  the   Robinson -Patman   Act 
arotection  against  unfair  and  de- 
llscrlmlnatlon    and    they   do    not 
akened   in   any   way.     They   em- 
danger  that  legislation  on  the 
problem  before  you  might  Inadver- 
that  result. 

'  organization."  Mr.  Quin- 

also  believed  that  the  effective 

moratorium  bill  should  be  limited 

1:  istead  of  2  years,  as  now  provided 
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EXTjENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  TH2  feoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  7.  1949 

Mr.  CAWON.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting r  ?mark.s  previously  extended  In 
the  Reco!13.  I  am  including  further  ex- 
cerpts fropi  letters  received  by  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  subject 
of  economy  in  Federal  expenditures: 

Three  Rxvers,  Mich. 

It  Is  extremely  important  that  action  be 
taken  now  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Government 
if  we  are  to  maintain  a  sound  and  solvent 
Nation.  The  national  budget  can  be  reduced 
below  $40.0O0.CC0.0OOO  a  year  and  still  main- 
tain  all  necessary  departments  and  agencies 
on  an  effective  and  efficient  basis.  This  can 
be  done  by  weeding  out  all  unnecessary  funds. 

I  have  discussed  this  great  problem  with 
several  Congressmen  and  Senators.  All  of 
them  agreed  that  Government  spending  and 
the  budget  should  be  drastically  reduced 
and  that  it  could  be  reduced.  The  difference 
of  opinion  came  on  the  question  "Will  it  be 
reduced?" 

Wells  MANurAcrtJRiNc  Corp. 


Macon,  Ga. 
We  are  facing  a  very  serious  situation  in 
this  country  and  we  need  to  cut  expenses  in 
every  way  possible.     One  of  the  chief  ways 
to  do  this  is  to  stop  spending  money. 

A.  S.  Grinalds  &  Sons. 


Bloomfielo  Hills,  Mich. 
The  greatest  danger  lies  In  financing  pro- 
grams beyond  our  abilities  to  pay. 

The  great  bureaucratic  hodgepodge  is  cost- 
ing needless  billions  in  duplication  of  effort. 
Inefficiency,  and  waste,  surely  far  more  than 
what  could  possibly  be  afforded  by  any  indi- 
vidual or  corporation. 

Charles  R.  Weir. 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
National  solvency  is  the  first  consideration 
at  this  time — the  "first  line  of  defense" 
against  communistic  ideologies.  If  this  line 
is  violated  In  fact,  we  are  vulnerable  in- 
deed. 

Willis  S.  Martin  Co. 


Millcrsbtjrg,  Pa. 
Anyone  using  a  bit  of  common  sense  can 
realize  that  the  present  rate  of  spending  will 
land  any  nation  In  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 
WuuAM  E.  Seal  &  Co. 


MlLWATTKEC,   WiS. 

While  we  don't  claim  to  be  more  patriotic 
than  our  fellow  man,  we  believe  those  of  us 
who  are  conducting  businesses  of  our  own 
are  perhaps  better  able  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  keeping  expenses  below  Income. 

One  does  not  need  to  go  farther  back  than 
the  present  generation  to  readily  understand 
what  eventually  happens  to  even  the  lowest 
Income  groups  if  this  cardinal  rule  Is  con- 
tinuously Ignored. 

Encle  Brokerage  Co. 

Athens,  Tenn. 
We  need  men  in  Washington  who  will  put 
a  curb  on  wasteful  spending. 

Willumson  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
It  seems  so  very  obvious  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  continue  to  spend  and  spend 
and  remain  solvent. 

VETTER  MANUFACTtJRINC  CO. 

Allegan,  Micb. 
Bring  down  within  reason  the  spending  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  for  unnecessary  appro- 
priations. 

It  I'  only  through  such  efforts  that  this 
country  can  hope  to  exist. 

Davies-Wheeler.  Inc. 

Royal  Oak.  Mich. 
Drastically    reduce    the    unreasonable    ex- 
penditures of  our  Federal  Govenunent. 
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It  Is  my  opinion  that  In  reducing  appro- 
priations for  the  Federal  Government  we  will 
have  the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  giving 
us  a  chance  to  handle  other  Important  things 
demanding  rigid  attention. 

FosTn  BNCiNscaiKa  Co. 

Westboro.  Mass. 

Industry  and  business  as  a  whole  are  t>eing 
considerably  hampered  by  the  mounting  ex- 
penses of  government. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  letter  sent 
to  Paxil  A.  Devei,  governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  which  is  a  statement 
of  actual  conditions  in  otir  State,  and  need- 
less to  say,  is  no  doubt  reflected  In  the  ma- 
jority of  States  of  the  Union.  This  Is  real 
food  for  thought  and  I  trust  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  otu'  Congress  and  Senate  are  giving 
consideration  to  appropriations  regardless  of 
party  or  politics. 

Kenworthy  Bros.  Co. 

Omaha,  Nxsa. 

The  end  of  the  financial  road  the  Govern- 
ment has  t)een  taking  since  the  war  Is  certain 
disaster.  The  Incentive  to  work  and  produce 
is  to  better  oxir  own  individual  conditions 
and  to  help  our  children  achieve  a  better  life. 
Excessive  taxation  removes  that  incentive 
and  bankrupts  both  us  and  our  children. 

Easy  Parking  Co. 

schenectady .  n.  y. 
Small-business  men  are  taxed  so  heavily 
at  the  present  time  that  It  Is  Impossible  to 
build  up  reserves  for  depreciation  and  other 
business  contingencies.  It  is  alarming  to 
everyone  that  the  budget  Increases  year  after 
year  and  particularly  when  business  volume 
and  projects  have  started  down  at  a  very  fast 
pace  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Leach  Axrro  Products,  Inc. 

Camden,  Ohio. 
It  seems  that  for  a  number  of  years  budgets 
are  being  prepared  in  a  somewhat  thoughtless 
manner. 

Some  thought  must  be  given  as  to  where 
this  money  is  going  to  come  from. 

The  Netf  St  Fry  Co. 

BamcEPORT,  Conn. 

"Cut"  should  be  the  byword  In  Congress 
these  days  as  far  as  the  budget  Is  concerned. 
We  certainly  should  be  defensively  prepared, 
militarily,  but  as  to  spending  money  the  re- 
port of  the  Hoover  Commission  should  be 
followed,  where  possible,  in  cutting  down 
overlapping  Government  agencies. 

Let's  reduce  those  taxes. 

Whtteman,  Inc. 

Covington,  Kt. 

It  Is  high  time  that  a  program  of  economy 
be  adopted  by  our  Government  to  reduce 
every  expense  possible,  as  well  as,  eliminating 
all  unnecessary  expenses. 

Otherwise,  unless  we  business  people  get 
some  relief  from  these  high  taxes  and  costs 
of  living  we  are  Just  going  to  have  to  throw 
In  the  sponge. 

The  Countryman   Co..  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
I.  like  most  people,  am  tinabie  to  conceive 
of  $1,000,000,000.  much  less  »40.000.000.000. 
We  need  more  legislators  with  the  stamina 
to  face  the  present-day  problems  as  they 
really  are,  instead  of  as  some  select  few  would 
like  to  have  us  think  they  are. 

Westcrn  Minkxal  Products  Go. 

White  Rives  Junction.  Vt. 
We  'little  people"  of  Vermont  mostly  Re- 
publican, claim  to  think  straight  and  talk 
straight.     We  are  willing  to  go  along  with 


national  spokesmen  of  the  people  who  stand 
first  for  the  welfare  of  American  democracy. 
The  Shxparo  Co..  Inc. 

BUPFALO,  N.  Y. 

As  a  small-business  company,  we  are  forced 
to  watch  our  expenditures  practically  24 
ho\irs  a  day.  Relaxing  In  this  vigilance  for 
even  a  short  period  of  time  and  we  soon  get 
Into  hot  water.  It  seems  elementary  that  ex- 
p>enditures  must  l>e  controlled  and  yet  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  where  supposedly  some  of 
our  greatest  citizens  are  gathered  to  protect 
the  interest  of  all,  the  only  cry  you  hear  Is 
spend,  spend,  spend. 

Recently,  the  newspapers  and  news  services 
have  been  full  of  vast  new  spending  pro- 
grams. Undoubtedly,  In  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  programs,  many  thousands  of  new 
employees  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  al- 
ready swollen  Government  pay  roll.  Can  It 
be  possible  that  sincere  thinking  men  and 
women  can  honestly  believe  that  this  In- 
creased spending  can  go  on  from  year  to 
year  without  a  day  of  reckoning? 

Frankly,  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  all 
btisiness.  l}oth  large  and  small,  are  frightened 
half  to  death  on  the  news  coming  out  of 
Washington  and  undoubtedly,  a  good  deal  of 
the  present  slump  in  business  can  be  at- 
tributed to  this  fright. 

M.  J.  Grass  Screw  Machine  Products  Co. 

DEprw,  N.  Y. 

Your  committee  is  the  first  defense  of  our 
country  against  the  orgy  of  governmental 
spending. 

Upon  your  committee  rests  the  hope  and 
prayer  of  all  thinking  Americans,  and  your 
efforts  and  results  will  be  anxiously  watched 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  Amerlce.  The  one 
common  subject  'n  our  land  is  that  of  taxes, 
and  in  order  to  halt  the  further  Increasing  In 
taxes,  spending  mtist  be  reduced. 
Cable  Gxttoe  Railing  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 


LOUISV9XE,  Kt. 
Keep  Federal  expenditures  at  an  absolute 
minimum.  AH  sound  thinking  businessmen 
in  the  country  today  realize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  their  reckless  pro- 
gram of  wanton  spending. 

Dixie  Warehouse  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Bankruptcy  is  slavery.  It's  history  that 
Lenin  had  declared  that  this  country  would 
be  taken  over  by  making  us  spend  ourselves 
to  exhaustion,  and  it  appears  as  though  we 
are  striving  to  the  limit  to  make  Lenin's 
prc^hecy  come  true. 

It's  my  bumble  view  that  a  good  start 
would  be  to  adopt  the  Hoover  Commission 
report  of  reorganization  in  full,  any  deficit 
could  be  corrected  in  future  years  as  the 
need  showed  itsell. 

Milton  Crowe, 

Grain  Broker. 

Haczbstowm,  IfD. 
It  Is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  man  how  any  admlnlftratlon — poli- 
tics or  no  politics — can  continue  spendmg 
and  spending  and  taxing  and  taxing,  without 
realizing  what  it  Is  doing  to  the  country. 
Central  Motors,  Inc. 

Whitx  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  your  statement  on  March  2  concerning 
the  billions  set  up  in  the  President's  budget 
for  socialistic  and  experimental  projects. 

Eighteen  months  ago  we  were  all  scared  cf 
Russia — today  we  are  all  scared  of  Washing- 
ton, our  own  National  Capital:  what  a  pity. 
The  tas-and-spend  theory  Is  fast  ruining  the 


btislnessmen  of  America.  Every  one  of  thorn 
that  I  talk  to  is  scared  for  the  future  of  hla 
business. 

I  pray  that  there  will  be  debt  retirement 
and  a  reduction  In  taxes. 

P.    R.    IjtTTS. 

DuLUTH,  Minn. 
Surely,  we  must  all  realise  by  this  time, 
that  you  can't  buy  prosperity  and  survive  for 
any  length  of  time  when  the  liabilities  exceed 
the  assets.  Something  must  be  done  imme- 
dlauly  to  eliminate  this  waste. 

MoLAND  Bros.  Trucking  Co. 

Flint,  Mich. 
The  country  In  general  and  business  and 
commerce  in  particular  are  stiffering  seriously 
from  too  much  Government  bureaucracy.  I 
feel  that  appropriations  should  be  drastically 
cut.  I  also  think  efficiency  should  be  In- 
creased and  numljer  of  employees  reduced 
even  in  the  bxueaus  which  are  necessary  and 
desirable. 

Arnold  Gaxtge  Co. 

ALBUQuraguE,  N.  Mac. 

May  I  particularly  express  my  concern  for 
the  large  amount  of  money  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending. 

Broome's. 

Jackson,  Mich. 
We  all  shudder  at  the  thotight  of  a  de- 
pression such  as  occurred  in  the  thirties 
when  the  interest  of  our  national  debt  would 
be  greater  than  the  total  national  budget  was 
at  that  time.  We  must  remain  solvent  If  our 
form  of  democracy  Is  to  stirvive. 

Dr.   C.   CORLEY. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
I  am  working  hard  to  keep  business  going 
and  pay  all  the  taxes  we  must  pay.     If  these 
taxes  are   cast   about   loosely   then   we   are 
ready  to  give  up. 

Hamilton  Lumber  tt  Veneer  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Expenses  have  to  he  cut  all  down  the  line, 
or  costs  reduced  in  Government  as  in  indus- 
try and  business. 

I  plainly  observed  among  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  an  expense  conscious- 
ness, and  I  also  feel  that  the  good  old  solid 
Americans  who  came  up  the  hard  way  and 
who  really  made  this  country  the  greatest 
in  the  world  have  the  same  consciousness. 

A  reduction  in  exp>enses  Is  necessary  and 
the  expenditure  of  tremendovis  sums  of 
money  must  stop  and  will  stop  either  by 
voluntary  direction  and  control  now  or  by 
malevolent  forces  later  on. 

Jamxs  a.  Jackson. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

If  I  read  accounts  correctly,  Jvist  last  week 
the  Appropriations  Committee  approved  an 
increase  in  the  Depiutment  of  Interior  funds 
which  would  enable  that  agency  to  add  8.000 
new  employees. 

Now  on  one  hand  it  seems  foolish  to  talk 
about  economy  in  government  unless  we  are 
willing  to  practice  a  little  of  it.  In  a  sense 
it's  very  unfortunate  that  some  of  our  money 
spenders  and  those  who  pass  on  expenditures 
have  not  a  more  impressive  background  as 
producers  or  as  administrators  of  funds  in 
private  enterprise. 

It  will  take  the  incomes  of  thousands  of 
taxpayers  to  pay  this  additional  8,000  em- 
ployees that  your  appropriation  to  the  In- 
terior Department  would  enable  it  to  put 
on  the  public  pay  roll. 

OlT-HnsKELL  Co. 

Wichita,  Kans. 
To  an  intelligent  individual,  there  tias  al- 
ways been  some  question  as  to  how  a  person. 
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eampany.  or  country  could  speed  itself  rich 
Ftgbt  for  econocny  and  the  curtailing  oi 
FMltrml  spending. 

Ellis  U.  Skagcs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  supplementing  these  let- 
ters, I  am  appending  names  and  ad- 
ilresses  from  similar  letters  received  by 
the  committee  on  the  same  subject  too 
lengthy  to  be  Included  in  the  Ricoro: 

Lincoln  Dairy  Co..  Hartford.  Conn.; 
Union  City  Chair  Co..  Union  City.  Pa.; 
Fumiiurs  City  Dowel  Co..  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich:  Henry  River  Mills  Co..  Henry 
Rjver.  N.  C;  Scheuren  It  Mok  Lumber 
Co.,  Ea5t  Detroit,  Mich.;  Chamberlain's 
Sheet  Metal  Works.  Greeneville.  Tenn.: 
Jefferson  Drug  Co..  Inc..  Beumont.  Tex  ; 
Wentworth  Military  Academy.  Lexing- 
ton. Mo.:  Gifford-Hill  Pipe  Co.,  Dallas. 
Tex.;  Oliver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rocky 
Vtord.  Colo.;  Samson  Cordage  Works. 
Boston.  Mass.;  Seldner  k  Eneguist.  Inc., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Crystal  Bottling  Co., 
Fairmont.  Minn.;  Brown  Oil  Co..  Inc.. 
Wilson.  N.  C:  Geyer  Manufacturing  Co  , 
Rocic  Palls.  111.;  Vehicle  Co  .  Fort  Smith. 
Ark.;  Young  Coal  Co.,  Waterloo.  Iowa; 
Cushman  Baking  Co..  Portland.  Maine; 
Simpson  Weatherstrip  li  Insulation  Co., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa:  A.  Teichert.  Laurelton, 
N.  Y  ;  Gaynor-Bagstad  Co..  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Hoffmaster  Paper  Co.  Oshkosh, 
Wis.;  What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co.. 
What  Cheer.  Iowa:  Anthony  Caquatto, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Lime  Rock  Springs  Co.. 
Dubuque.  Iowa. 

Hicks  Grocery  Service.  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore?.;  W.  Eari  King,  general  contractor, 
Dallas.  Tex.;  Toledo  Window  Shade  Co.. 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Kickhaefer  Manufactur- 
ing   Co.    Milwaukee.    Wis.;    James    W. 
Baker.  Evanston.  111.;  C.  W.  Marsh  Co.. 
Muskezon.  Mich.;   The  Carson  Payson 
Co.,  Danville.  111.;   Tuthill   Spring   Co.. 
Chicago.  Ill  ;   Monite  Waterproof  Glue 
Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Mrs.  T.  Reich- 
ert,   Chicago.   111.;   Lite  Soap  Co..  Au- 
rora. 111.;  Breyer  Bros..  Whiting  L  Co.. 
Waupun.  Wis.;  Wellever  Business  Sys- 
tems. Battle  Creek.  Mich. ;  Proctor-Keefe 
Body  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.;  The  York  Sup- 
ply Co  .  Dayton,  Ohio:  Lightfoot  Oil  Co.. 
Eureka.  III.;  Jones  Superior  Machine  Co.. 
Chicago,  m.;  Chicago  Furnace  Supply 
Co..  Chicago.  111.;  Allen  Edmonds  Shoe 
Corp..  Belgium.  Wis.;  Geidel  Canneries. 
Inc..   Adell.  Wis.;   Rockford  Industries. 
Inc..  Rockford.  111.;  Power  &  Heat  Engi- 
neering   Co..    Detroit,    Mich.;    Schober 
Printing   Co..  Detroit.   Mich.;    Crescent 
Engraving  Co  .  Kalamazoo.  Mich.;  Mrs. 
Doris  Hemman.  Chicago.  HI.;  Eagle  Lug- 
gage Co  .  Racine.  Wis. ;  Richard  G.  Staeb- 
ler.  Kalamazoo.  Mich.;  Burdsall-Haffner 
Paint  Co  .  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.:  The  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  Mil- 
waukee.  Wis.;    The   Priestley   Printers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Clark  Door  Co..  Inc.. 
Newsu-k.    N.    J.;    Cannon    Optical    Co.. 
Philadelphia.     Pa;     Peck's     Hardware 
Store.  Port  Jervls.  N.  Y.;  Niles  Steel  Tank 
Co..  Niles.  Mich.;  Paul  B.  Davis.  Buffalo. 
N.  Y  :  Lee  Clay  Products  Co..  Clearfield. 
Ky.;  Woodside  Mills.  Greenville,  S.  C  ; 
Amer  Co..  Inc..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Seymour 
Gmeiner.  Appleton.  Wis.;  Security  State 
Bank.  Keokuk.  Iowa:  Otis  I  Pennington. 
Birnamwccd.  Wis.;  United  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa;   Cutler  Hardware  Co.,  Waterloo! 
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Iowa:  Gillett  State  Bank.  Glllett.  Wis.; 
Gillett  L  Saton.  Inc..  Lake  City.  Minn. 

Roblns<  n  Manufacturing  Co..  Dayton. 
Tenn.:  Kissler  Chemical  Co..  Inc..  Phila- 
delphia. »a.;  Food  Centers.  Inc..  Hast- 
ings. Neb  .;  The  Philadelphia  Chair  Co. 
Philadelp  lia.  Pa.;  J.  V.  Patten  Co..  Syca- 
more. 111. ;  Christensen  Lumber  &  Mill- 
works.  Lie.  Fairmont.  Minn.;  A.  W. 
Williams  In-<:pection  Co..  Mobile.  Ala.; 
Borough  i)f  Peoria.  Peoria,  N.  J.;  Young 
k  Greenawalt  Co..  Ea.st  Chicago.  Ind.; 
Lignum  V  tae  Products  Corp..  Jersey  City. 
N.  J.;  Keiidrick  Manufacturing  Co..  De- 
troit. Mic  1. ;  Sherman  Printing  Co..  Du- 
luth.  Mini.;  David  A.  Hillstrom.  Corry. 
Pa.;  Smith  Cabinet  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc..  Salei  i.  Ind. ;  David  Williams.  Miami. 
Pla.;  Metcalfe  Wholesale  Florist,  Hop- 
kinsville.  Ky.;  Limback  Lumber  Co.. 
Seattle.  Vash.;  Pykes  Variety  Store. 
Crescent  City.  Calif.;  Alice  Stebbin5 
Weils.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Shiner-Sien 
Paper  Cc.  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Eaton 
Metal  Products  Co..  Denver,  Colo.;  Shat- 
terproof Glass  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Edna  Lunber  Co.,  Hagerstown.  Md.; 
Western  Mineral  Products  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Mnn.;  Securities  Acceptance 
Corp..  OJtiaha.  Nebr.;  Tltsworth  Mills. 
Inc..  Brauley.  Calif.;  The  L.  F.  Detten- 
born  Woodworking  Co..  Hartford.  Conn.; 
Federal  Lithograph  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.; 
Johannes  ;n  Electric  Co..  Inc..  Greens- 
boro. N.  C  :  Spindale  Mills,  Inc.,  Spindale, 
N.  C;  Taj  lors  Lumber  Co..  Taylors.  S.  C; 
Howard  »  [acDonald,  Marie,  Mich.;  C.  A. 
Hoffman.  Browning.  Mo.;  Swehla  k  Co., 
Sterling.  11.;  The  Motor  Supply.  Mar- 
shall. Te:  .;  Motor  Parts  Co.,  Dalhart, 
Tex.;  Un  que  Metal  Novelty  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc.,  Nor  h  Bergen,  N.  J.;  Robert  M, 
Longman  Freeport,  N.  Y.;  Wright  Co.. 
Kansas  C  ty.  Md. ;  Sharp's  Bakery,  Free- 
land.  Pa.:  The  Wisconsin  Cold  Storage 
Co..  Milwiukee,  Wis.;  R.  J.  Tinkham, 
Chicago.  11.;  Arnold  W.  Totman,  Chi- 
cago- 111.;  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads. Chicago.  III.;  The  D^.xter  Co., 
Fairfield.  Iowa;  Walter  B.  Braun,  Mil- 
waukee, \  ^is.;  The  Sioux  Steel  Co.,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak  ;  C.  A.  Dunham  Co..  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Melvin  F.  Hall  Advertising 
Agency,  Lie.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Bums.  Pot- 
ter k  C< ..  Omaha.  Nebr.;  American 
Archery  Co.,  Clarendon  Hills,  111.;  L.  R. 
Kerns  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Lammert  k 
Mann  Co,,  Chicago.  111.;  Paxon  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Henry 
Engineerii  ig  Co..  Moline.  111. ;  The  Match- 
less Metal  Polish  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Optenn<  rg  Iron  Works.  Sheboygan. 
Wis.;  Pen: lock  Oil  Co..  Pennock.  Minn.; 
Henry  Hi  ertel  Service.  Stevens  Point. 
Wis.;  Chai  les  Meissner  k  Associates.  Inc., 
Milwaukei  ,  Wis.;  Northfleld  Iron  Co., 
Northfield  Minn. ;  J.  W.  Gates.  Witten- 
berg. Wis  :  Minnesota  Mercantile  Co., 
Stillwater.  Minn.;  Glove- Van  Doom 
Corp.,  Mil  vaukee.  Wis.;  Schaefer  Brush 
Mfg.  Co.,  ]  lilwaukee.  Wis.;  Baley  Blower 
Co..  Milwaukee,  V/is.;  The  Everite  Pump 
k  Mfg.  Co  ,  Inc..  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Liberty 
Craftsmer,  Inc..  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Morris 
H.  Adler,  I  ew  York.  N.  Y.;  Carlisle  Paper 
Box  Co.,  Carlisle.  Pa.;  J.  R.  Heineman  k 
Sons.  Inc..  Saginaw.  Mich. ;  Publisher  of 
the  Sun.  Q  uarryville.  Pa.;  Means  Stamp- 
ing Co..  Siginaw,  Mich.;  Louis  Gulotta. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bohn  Organ  Co..  Fort 


Wayne.  Ind.;  W.  C.  Borcherding  Co.', 
Indianapolis.  Ind.;  G.  S.  Lyon  k  Sons 
Lumber  k  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  HI.;  South- 
port  Lumber  Co..  Southport,  Ind.; 
Northern  Star  Silk  Co.,  Inc.,  Hancock, 
N.  Y. ;  Truwal  Signs.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.; 
McCreary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indiana, 
Pa.;  Camden  Iron  Works,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
Verkler-Peyer  Co.,  Peoria,  111.;  Tomlln- 
son  k  Hawley,  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  Gale- 
wood  Outfitting  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  George  H.  Drake  Heating, 
Plumbing,  Piping  Installations.  Btiffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Sterling  Ring  Traveler  Co..  Fall 
River,  Mass.;  N.  P.  Benson  Optical  Co.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Paris  Cleaners  k 
Dyers,  Erie,  Pa.;  Boswell  Lumber  Co., 
Bosweil.  Pa.;  Monumental  Sales  k 
Manufacturing  Co..  St.  Cloud,  Minn.; 
Kurt  Versen  Co.,  Englewood,  N.  J.;  D.  A. 
Lubricant  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
John  R.  Scott.  Roslyn  Heights,  N.  J.; 
Selby.  Battersby  k  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Gardner  Manufacturing  Co..  Horicon. 
Wis.;  United  Conveyor  Corp..  Chicago, 
111.;  Frank  J.  Hughes,  Deer  River.  Minn.; 
Ralph  E.  Miller,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  J.  W. 
Kellogg,  Chicago,  111.;  Defoe  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  W.  B.  Arnold 
Co.,  Waterville.  Maine;  Schaeffer  Hard- 
ware Store.  Belief  onte.  Pa.;  H.  P. 
Everett  k  Associates,  Allentown,  Pa.; 
Printers'  Port,  Inc..  Omaha.  Nebr.; 
United  Wholesalers.  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Erie  P.  Dudley.  Kellogg,  Idaho. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  divers 
extensions  of  remarks  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  show  that  the  modernization  of 
the  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  currently  presented  for 
determination. 

The  questions  Involved  are  so  Impor- 
tant to  interoceanic  commerce,  national 
defense  and  security,  and  the  foreign  re- 
lationships of  the  United  States  that  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  explore 
every  vital  phase  of  the  subject  during 
the  course  of  the  Investigations  now  au- 
thorized, or  which  may  be  authorized  in 
the  future. 

The  August  1948  edition  of  Marine 
Progress,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  merchant  marine  and 
the  Improvement  of  waterways,  contains 
an  able  and  Informative  editorial  discus- 
sion of  Panama  Canal  problems.  The 
writer  makes  some  pertinent  obserN'a- 
tions  concerning  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
deals  with  the  very  important  treaty 
question  which  must  be  faced  in  any 
realistic  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Strong  reasons  are  stated  in  behalf  of 
the  contention  that  the  main  features 
requiring  correction  are  those  of  an  op- 
erational character  in  the  present  Canal. 
His  approach  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  navigator  and  the  merchant  marine. 
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The  editorial  reflects  an  extensive  sec- 
tion of  maritime  and  engineering  opin- 
ion. It  Is  admirably  presented,  and 
should  be  of  value  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
general  public. 

It  may  be  added  that  House  Resolution 
44.  introduced  and  passed  at  the  present 
session,  contemplates  a  full  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  financial  operations 
of  the  Panama  Canal  as  to  military  and 
commercial  transit,  a  subject  of  para- 
mount Importance  touching  the  entire 
Canal  problem. 

Under  leave  given,  I  am  including  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks  the  Indicated  edi- 
torial : 
Watebwat     Improvements — Isthmian     Plan 

Recent  developments  concerning  Inter- 
ocean  canals  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  maritime  Industry  the  current  contro- 
versial question  of  sea-level  versus  terminal 
lake  plans  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The  new 
development  is  a  report  in  the  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, newspaper  El  Tiempo,  which  reports 
Colombian  Foreign  Minister  Bduvdo  Zuleta 
Angel  as  saving  that  the  United  States  has 
proposed  a  new  canal  linking  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  via  the  Atrato  and  Tranto  Rivers. 

The  Atrato  is  the  more  Important  of  the 
two  and  it  empties  into  the  Caribbean  via 
the  Gulfs  of  Uraba  and  Darien. 

This  proposal  for  a  new  canal  naturally 
focuses  attention  once  again  on  the  present 
Panama  Canal  and  the  plans  for  its  modern- 
ization. Little  has  been  done  about  the  mod- 
ernization since  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
Governor's  report  was  Issued.  In  this  report 
a  sea-level  canal  was  recommended  but  the 
minority  opinion  was  so  strong  that  no  action 
has  been  taken.  The  plans  that  have  been 
advocated  other  than  the  sea-level  canal  are 
fcu  a  high  level  terminal  lake  at  Mlraflores 
and  also  for  a  third  set  of  locks  at  all  the 
present  lock  sites.  This  last  plan  has  been 
abandoned,  leaving  the  terminal  lake  plan 
and  the  sea-level  plan  the  ones  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Since  the  sole  purpose  of  the  waterway  Is 
to  facilitate  travel  between  the  two  oceans 
It  would  seem  that  the  logical  thing  to  do 
wo\ild  be  to  examine  the  existing  waterway 
with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  it  can  serve  the 
needs  of  defense  and  commerce  in  its  present 
form  or  in  either  of  the  two  proposed  modifi- 
cations.     ~ 

sea-ucvkl  plan 

The  sea-level  plan,  as  proposed,  would  pro- 
vide a  channel  of  adequate  depth  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with  a  tide  lock  at  the 
Pacific  end  to  comf)ensate  for  the  different 
range  of  tldr  between  the  two  oceans.  Part 
of  this  canal  would  be  between  dikes  which 
would  be  built  along  the  route  and  protected 
against  flood  during  the  rainy  season. 

Since  the  present  Canal  is  at  a  height 
of  85  feet  above  sea  level  on  the  portion  be- 
tween Gatun  and  Pedro  Miguel  locks  It  would 
be  necessary  for  the  engineers  to  excavate 
that  depth  In  addition  to  the  existing  cut 
in  order  to  reach  sea  level.  Such  additional 
excavation  naturally  calls  for  extreme  care 
In  disturbing  the  terrain  since  the  danger  of 
slides  Is  ever  present. 

The  danger  of  major  slides,  which  would 
close  the  Canal  to  use.  is  ever  present  should 
the  existing  channel  be  utilized  by  the  sea- 
level  advocates.  Major  dislocations  of  the 
terrain  are  looked  upon  by  competent  engi- 
neers with  some  misgivings  since  the  tend- 
ency of  rock  structures  to  slide  are  en- 
hanced by  their  fonnatlon.  particularly  if 
the  earth  structure  is  relatively  soft  as  shale 
or  thin  strata  of  limestone  or  sandstone, 
volcanic  ash.  and  similar  earth  materials. 

Any  structure  is  in  danger  of  sliding  as 
the  result  of  strong  explosions  in  the  vicinity 


and  such  an  event  would  close  a  sea-level 
canal  to  use  just  as  surely  as  It  would  close 
a  lock-tjrpe  canal. 

THK   atom   bomb 

The  possibility  of  an  explosion  naturally 
brings  the  atom  bomb  to  the  fore  in  think- 
ing about  the  Canal.  The  recent  tests  at 
Eniwetok  have  indicated  that  improvements 
In  the  atom  bomb  are  such  that  no  canal 
structure  can  withstand  the  forces  of  Its 
explosion.  Should  a  potential  enemy  of  the 
United  States  develop  an  atom  bomb  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  their  physicists 
win  also  make  Improvements  in  It  to  the 
extent  that  It,  too,  will  have  destructive 
power  enough  to  incapacitate  the  Canal 
structure. 

As  a  result  any  calculations  that  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  the  Panania  Canal  can 
be  buUt  to  withstand  an  atom-bomb  attack 
are  at  variance  with  known  facts  and  this 
major  premise  of  the  sea-level  advocates 
must  be  abandoned. 

IKEATt    QtJESnON 

There  are  many  Indications  that  the  pro- 
posals for  a  sea-level  canal  contemplate  lo- 
cations other  than  along  the  present  Canal 
route.  The  treaty  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  calls  for  a  strip 
of  land  extending  5  miles  from  the  center 
line  of  the  channel  on  each  side.  Slight 
modifications  in  this  area  are  provided  for 
in  the  region  of  Gatun  Lake.  In  the  origi- 
nal treaty  It  was  also  provided  that  addi- 
tional land,  or  modifications  of  the  present 
limits  were  permitted  in  perpetuity  but  this 
part  of  the  treaty  was  subsequently  given 
up  by  the  United  SUtes. 

Should  a  new  location  be  laid  out  for  a 
sea-level  canal,  a  new  treaty  would.  In  aU 
probability,  l>e  required  before  the  water- 
way could  be  started.  To  think  that  such  a 
new  agreement  could  be  reached  on  the 
same  financial  basis  as  the  present  treaty 
would  be  looking  at  the  entire  Idea  with  the 
most  optimistic  viewpoint  imaginable.  The 
disagreements  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  over  the  bases  on  Panama 
territory  are  an  Indication  of  their  present 
attitude. 

A  high-priced  treaty  would  naturally  bring 
the  cost  of  any  new  canal  well  up  above 
the  present  estimates  which  have  been 
termed  too  moderate. 

THS    TEXMINAI.    LAKS    PLAN 

Since  there  are  strong  arguments  against 
the  advisability  of  digging  a  sea-level  canal 
one  must  necessarily  turn  to  the  other  ma- 
jor proposal  for  canal  modernization,  the 
Terminal  Lake  plan  most  recently  envi- 
sioned by  Capt.  Miles  DuVal,  United  States 
Na\-y>  while  he  was  port  captain  at  Balboa 
about  5  years  ago.  Briefly  this  plan  calls 
for  the  entire  removal  of  the  locks  at  Pedro 
Miguel  and  the  construction  of  a  three-lift 
lock  close  by  at  Mlraflores.  It  also  calls  for 
the  damming  of  the  relatively  shallow  val- 
leys between  the  ring  of  hills  close  to  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  Oaillard  cut  and  impound- 
ing the  water  of  Mirafiores  Lake  until  It 
reaches  the  height  of  85  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  present  height  of  the  Gaillard  cut  and 
Gatun  Lake.  This  would  then  create  an 
anchorage  area  at  Mirafiores  adequate  for 
the  mooring  of  a  considerable  number  ot 
vessels  In  safety. 

There  are,  however,  more  practical  reasons 
for  this  man-made  lake  than  providing  an 
anchorage  for  ships.  The  operational  dlfll- 
culties  of  canal  navigation  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  preaenoe  of  the  Pedro  Mlguti 
locks  in  their  present  site.  This  flight  of 
locks  lies  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  long  OaU- 
lard  cut  and  at  a  point  where  slilp  handling 
problems  present  tboBaetrcB  at  a  time  when 
room  to  maneuver  Is  mast  essential.  Lock 
surges  occtirlng  In  the  cut  have  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  (  n  ships  as  far  away  as  Oatum 
Lake  and  within  tlie  cut  Itself  the  force  of 


the  stirges  baa  literally  picked  up  a  large, 
ocean-going  vessel  that  bad  touched  bottom 
and  thrust  It  farther  aground  than  tt 
a^~eady  was. 

Further  navigating  dUBciUties  are  met 
when  fog  closas  the  cut  to  navigation.  Ships 
Pacific  bound  anchcv  In  Oatun  Lake  when 
the  fog  closes  down  and.  when  the  channel 
is  clear,  proceed  through.  Ships  Atlantic 
bound,  however,  must  remain  out  In  Pan- 
ama Bay  or  tie  up  at  the  lock  structures  of 
Mirafiores  and  Pedro  Miguel  untU  the  fog 
lifts.  Then  the  rate  of  transit  Is  governed 
by  the  speed  of  locking  through  which  Is 
approximately  an  hour  per  ship. 

Should  the  terminal  lake  be  created,  Te»> 
selE  delayed  by  fog  would  be  locked  tbrougb 
the  single  Biiiraflores  locks,  move  to  anchor- 
ages in  the  lake  and  then  transit  the  cut  on 
a  5-minute  headway  with  ships  coming  from 
Gattm  moving  through  at  the  same  rate. 
The  procedure  would  then  be  to  have  the 
ships  bound  for  the  Pacific  anchor  In  Mlra- 
flores Lake  and  lock  through  In  turn  and  the 
ships  for  the  Atlantic  anchor  at  Gatun  for 
a  similar  process  through  Gatun  locks. 
Traffic  would  then  be  speeded  to  the  capacity 
of  the  waterway. 

Many  prominent  engineers  have  studied 
the  modernization  problem  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  terminal-lake 
plan  at  Mlraflores  will  offer  the  best  canal 
obtainable.  One  such  engineer,  Harry  O. 
Cole,  who  was  resident  engineer  at  the  Canal 
at  the  time  of  the  building,  and  later  in 
charge  of  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  locks, 
speaking  before  the  Panama  Canal  Societies 
of  the  United  States  said.  "I  am  convinced 
that  the  terminal -lake  plan  is  not  only  the 
most  feasible  but  the  moet  suitable  way  to 
modernize  the  Panama  Canal  and  that  the 
failure  to  adopt  this  plan  would  be  a  gravs 
mistake.  Such  a  failure  would  probably 
delay  action  for  many  years  to  come  because 
the  present  public  Interest  could  not  be 
easUy  aroused  again  should  it  be  allowed  to 
die." 

Mr.  Cole  was  emphatic  about  the  failurs 
of  the  group  to  study  modernisation  of  the 
Canal  to  avaU  theaiselves  of  available  first- 
hand Information  on  the  engineering  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  construction  of  the 
waterway.  He  said.  "The  recent  studies  at 
Panama  recommending  the  conversion  of  the 
present  lock  canal  to  sea  level  were  mads 
without  the  advice  of  those  who  have  first- 
hend  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and  haz- 
ards encountered  In  the  building  of  the 
present  Canal.  They  are  certainly  the  ones 
best  qualified  to  advise  on  the  major  engi- 
neering questions  and  any  report  that  does 
not  consider  their  views  is  fatally  deficient." 

OTHZB  canal   action 

RepresenUtive  Willis  Bradley,  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  former  Navy  officer,  has  iMvpared 
legislation  for  IntrodiKtion  into  CongrssB 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  nine-man  Presl- 
dential  Commission  to  make  a  final  deter- 
mination of  the  Canal  modernization. 
Three  of  the  members  would  represent  the 
armed  services  while  the  other  six  would  be 
civilians.  This  legislation  was  presented  to 
an  earlier  session  of  the  Eightieth  CongresB 
and  should  the  present  session  faU  to  act,  the 
bill  will  be  reintroduced.  Mr.  Bradley,  In 
commenting  on  the  proposed  bUl  said,  "It 
should  be  noted  that  this  bill  does  not  re- 
quire that  those  appointed  from  civU  life  tw 
engineers,  although  I  assume  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  would  be  of  that 
profession.  It  does  contemplate  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  best-qualified  men  of  es- 
tablished reputations  and  backgrounds  of 
experience,  men  In  which  the  public  may 
have  every  confidence.  With  a  Oomission 
such  as  this,  there  would  be  every  reason  to 
expect  a  final  determination  which  both  the 
people  and  the  Congress  could  accept  as  the 
best  within  the  scope  of  our  preasnt-day 
knowledge  and  abUlty." 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
companylnf  editorial  by  H.  B.  Snyder. 
editor  of  the  Oary  Post-Tribune,  reveala 
that  the  Atlantic  Pact  U  the  best  assur- 
ance against  a  future  war.  Today  the 
CongT^M  takes  up  the  European  recovery 
bli!  which  Is  companion  legislation  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  The  Atlantic  Pact  Is 
merely  another  step  in  the  pathway  of 
making  amends  for  the  mistake  our  Sen- 
ate made  2S  years  ago  when  it  refused  to 
Join  Woodrow  Wilson's  League  of  Nations 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  world: 

ATLAjmC    PACT    IS    WTAPON    TO*    nCHTINO 
ACCUSSION 

All  of  the  speeches  made  at  the  signing  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact  emphasized  its  defensive 
character.  The  western  nations  are  getting 
together  merely  for  protection  against  ag- 
gr«Mlon  and  no  country  which  stays  In  its 
own  sphere  need  fear  the  new  organization 
of  nations. 

It  should  not  t>e  necessary  to  spend  so 
much  time  to  prove  the  obvious,  but  In  view 
of  the  Communist  effort  to  give  new  meaning 
to  old  words  we  must  keep  hammering  on  the 
accepted  meanings  to  prevent  Conuntinlst 
propaganda  from  taking  effect. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  newly  allied  na- 
tions will  not  be  deceived  by  this  Commu- 
nist deception,  but  some  will  be  led  astray 
unless  we  keep  telling  them  our  purix)se. 
Then  there  are  the  hundreds  of  millions  in 
eastern  Europe,  in  Russia,  in  Asia,  in  Africa 
who  must  be  told  repeatedly  that  our  In- 
tentions are  peaceable  as  long  as  the  Riis- 
sians  let  us  alone. 

The  speeches  Indicate  that  finally  the  west 
has  awakened  to  the  methods  of  the  ag- 
gressor nation  and  intends  to  fight  back  with 
similar  but  better  weapons.  For  assuredly 
It  wilt  be  easier  to  speak  the  language  peo- 
ple know  than  the  one  that  is  being  forced 
on  them.  It  may  l>e  hard  to  understand 
why  anyone  would  believe  the  Russians  are 
using  democratic  methods  no  matter  how 
often  they  insist  they  are,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  some  will  believe  if  the  lie  is 
repeated  often  enough  and  no  denial  is  made. 

Indeed  the  Russians  have  already  charged 
that  the  new  pact  has  been  created  for  the 
purpose  of  aggression  and  this  story  wUI  be 
rapaated  so  long  as  the  present  dictatorship 
exists.  This  type  of  mendacity  is  effective 
as  Is  shown  by  the  accomplishments  of  Stalin 
and  Hitler  before  him.  But  it  has  its  limi- 
tations as  proved  by  the  downfall  of  the 
latter. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Stalin  methods  wUI  last  until  his  death,  but 
no  one  can  be  sure  what  wUl  happen  then. 
Winston  Churchill  Implied  In  his  recent 
speech  that  some  internal  convulsion  may 
concentrate  all  Russian  attention  on  a  civil 
war  and  relieve  the  outside  pressure. 

If  that  should  happen.  It  might  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  communism  as  a 
world  force.  For  it  has  nothing  to  go  on  but 
the  pressures  the  Russian  dictatorship  Is  able 
to  exert.  Lying  propaganda  endlessly  re- 
peated and  pressures  exerted  In  countless 
.«*!*  *^^  ^^*  t>aslc  Ingredients  of  the  Com- 
wnUst  mechanism.  If  we  can  scotch  the 
lies,  it  wont  have  much  life  left  Thu  is 
the  lesson  we  are  learning  as  the  pact  and 
speeches  Inaugurating  it  prore. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
to include  an  article  written 
Hughes,  which  appeared  In 
15  issue  of  Vogue. 
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Crrr  op  Warsaw:  The  Feverish 

THE      VIGOR,      THE      SHATTERING 
THE   PERVADING    P'EAX 

(By  Richard  Hughes) 

somebody  wrote  a  natural  history 

There   is  the  common  or  tufted 

npble  fragment  dear  to  the  roman- 

ivy  and  Its  tussocks  of  turf  and 

it  dwindles  still  from  century  to 

l^iere  Is  the  same  ruin  tidied  up 

department,  with  slabs  of 

i4stead  of  verdure  and  guardraUs 

tourist  Instead  of  ivy — what 

called    the    ruined    ruin.     Again, 

all    the    characteristic    ruins    of 

the  earthquake  ruin,  the 

of  the  hurricane  or   the  flood. 

today  a  new  genus,  formerly 

the  commonest  of  the  lot:  the 

ruin,  the  urbs  debellata. 

his  genua  there  are  many  species. 

jarns,  for  example,  to  distinguish 

effects  of  air  bombing  and  those 

If  you  fly  over  Berlin  or  any 

town  principally  ruined  from  the 

looking  down  on  a  honeycomb 

which  has  been  sliced  off.     The 

|one — miles  of  them.     The  walls 

the    houses    are    rows    of   little 

without  lids.    A  town  destroyed 

a  town  such  as  Breslau  where 

armies  made  their  last  big  stand 

looks  very  different.    For  shells 

for  the  walls.     Little  shells 

through  them,  big  shells  kick 

out  from  under  the  roofs 

Then  the  roof  may  collapse 

more  often  it  still  hangs  askew 

fragment,  looking  rather  like  the 

a  tramp  abandons  in  a  ditch. 

^hell  fire  Is  uneven  in  its  effect, 

y  a  dramatically  Jagged  fragment 

among  the   brick  heaps   and 
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I  uffered  both  bombing  and  shell 

sieges,  but  that  was  not  enough 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  maniacal 

Warsaw.     When  It  was  apparent 

Na^is  must  presently  retreat,  he  gave 

the  town  should  be  destroyed  so 

it  could  never  be  rebuilt.    Thus. 

last    remnants    of    Crenerol    Bors 

were  being  stamped  out 


Insu  rectlon 


in  the  old  city,  and  the  Russians  waited  on 
the  far  i>ank  of  the  Vistula,  squads  of  skilled 
demolition  workers  moved  from  home  to 
house  and  street  to  street.  For  these  spe- 
cialists the  difference  lietween  a  medieval 
church,  a  sewer,  an  eighteenth-century 
palace,  a  block  of  flats  was  purely  technical, 
a  problem  of  the  type  and  placing  of  the  ex- 
plosive charge  required  to  destroy  It. 

No  other  great  city  had  been  razed  like 
this  since  Carthage.  The  job  was  done  so 
thoroughly  that  even  the  Polish  Government 
thought  it  was  successful  and  proposed  to 
move  the  capital  to  Lodz,  leaving  Warsaw 
as  a  memorial  mountain  of  rubble  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  plain.  But  the  remnant 
of  the  people  of  Warsaw,  unbidden,  came 
back  like  snU  to  a  shattered  antbUl.  Bur- 
rowing Into  the  cascades  of  bricks  they 
found  shelter  in  cellars  and  basements.  Re- 
building began.  Half  the  citizens  of  War- 
saw  seemed  to  discover  that  they  were  brick- 
layers bom.  A  passageway  for  handcarts 
would  be  cleared  down  the  middle  of  some 
broad  street.  The  women  set  to  work  to  sort 
the  billions  of  bricks  and  clean  them  for  re- 
use. Shops  and  restaurants  opened  at  the 
ground-floor  level,  a  low  facade  of  new  plate 
glass  and  cement  topped  by  the  crazy  outsize 
crenellatlon  of  the  shattered  walls  above. 

Warsaw  is  already  a  new  city,  a  city  of 
resurrection,  of  life,  vigor,  national  pride. 
Everyone  has  sore  throats  from  the  clouds  of 
dust,  but  through  the  clouds  the  miracle  of 
a  town  growing  from  day  to  day  like  a  mush- 
room astonishes  the  eye.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing shoddy  or  "utility"  about  the  work 
done.  Where  a  palace  once  stood  a  palace 
rises  again,  detail  by  detaU.  Museums, 
theaters,  churches,  were  not  left  to  the  last 
(as  we  should  have  done)  :  they  were  given 
priority.  It  all  happens  with  incredible 
speed.  To  walk  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw  to- 
day is  to  see  Phoenix  reassembled  feather  by 
feather. 

Only  In  the  ghetto  Is  there  no  resurrection. 
What  was  once  a  teeming  quarter  of  the  city 
is  now  a  flat  tableland  of  level,  trodden  rub- 
ble, some  6  feet  above  normal  street  level. 
Crushed  among  the  crushed  masonry  there 
still  lie  some  20.000  murdered  bodies.  There 
Is  a  moldy  smell,  and  no  life  there  but  a  few 
desolate  tufts  of  dusty  willow  herbs. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Lezlenkl  Palace 
(which  happily  escaped  destruction)  there  is 
a  little  eighteenth  century  open-air  theater. 
The  stage,  a  perfect  setting  for  the  tragedies 
of  Racine,  is  on  the  shore  of  an  island  and 
defined  against  the  willow  trees  by  a  semi- 
circle of  Greek  columns.  Two  of  the  col- 
umns are  broken  off  short.  They  were  built 
like  that.  So  they  still  stand  today;  me- 
morial, among  the  canyons  of  shattered 
buildings,  to  an  age  so  civilized  that  its  ruins 
had  to  be  artiflclal.  an  age  when  "ruins"  were 
a  pleasing  architectural  conceit. 

H.ARVEST    FESTIVAL 

West  of  Warsaw  a  vast,  mostly  sandy  plain 
stretches  to  the  marshes  of  the  new  frontier: 
a  patchwork  of  pinewoods  and  small  farms, 
the  occasional  modest  manor  now  derelict 
and  smothered  in  its  own  shrubberies,  or 
turned  over  to  government  uses.  The  pat- 
tern is  small  and  intimate,  not  widespread  as 
the  horizons  would  suggest;  and  certainly 
not  dreary. 

Suddenly  near  a  country  town  we  came  on 
the  gayest  of  scenes,  a  harvest  festival.  Pro- 
cessions of  decorated  wagons  covered  In 
branches  and  flowers  and  com  sheaves  (one 
wagon  top  was  a  model  windmill  made  of 
straw) :  chUdren  in  traditional  peasant 
finery  of  white  floimces  and  tight  bodices. 
smUing  and  singing,  all  converging  on  a 
sweet-smelling  Catholic  church  whose  bella 
sent  out  peal  on  peal. 

Under  the  lee  of  a  plnewood  the  smashed 
fighter  aircraft  still  littered  the  ground  In  a 
sUvery  line,  like  dead  fish  left  by  the  tide. 
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Almost  every  yard  of  the  fields  had  to  be 
searched  for  land  mines  t^efore  they  could  be 
tilled.  The  ravaging  armies  left  the  coun- 
try bare  of  every  means  of  transport 
(UNRRA  supplied  what  horses  you  see  today, 
and  except  for  a  few  Flat  busses  and  Skoda 
cars  traded  for  SUesian  coal,  automobile 
trafOc  Is  still  rare).  They  might  well  be 
thankful  for  a  harvest. 

THE    BEST    rOOD    IM    KtmOPX 

Yet  In  Poland  you  wUl  eat  better  lood  to- 
day than  in  any  cotmtry  of  Etirope  I  know. 
Bationtng?  Tour  purse  Is  your  ration  book: 
you  can  eat  whatever  you  can  pay  for,  A 
country  inn  will  knock  up  a  meal  for  a 
prince:  a  Warsaw  restaurant  a  meal  for  a  god. 
I  went  to  a  reception  given  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister In  his  offldal  palace,  through  anteroom 
after  anteroom  decorated  with  saluting 
guards  to  a  supper  room  that  recalled  Vienna 
before  1914.  It  was  a  function  as  punctilious 
as  any  court,  except  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  talk  to  eastern 
Europeans,  you  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  the  word  "fascism"  has  crept  Into 
a  discussion  they  cease  to  be  able  to  argue 
rationally  or  even  sanely.  You  might  as  well 
tell  a  medieval  Chr'stian  that  the  Devil  was 
dead  as  argue  to  a  Pole  that  fascism  is  dead, 
or  hope  to  get  him  to  believe  that  it  is  not. 
even  today,  the  source  of  every  evil  abroad  in 
the  world.  Yes,  his  attitude  Is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  medieval  one  about  the  Devil — he 
conceives  of  fascism  as  an  eternal  spirit  uf 
all  human  evil,  and  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
he  Is  mad — mad  as  any  witch  btirner. 

It  Is  important  to  understand  why  this  has 
happened,  for  it  is  the  mainspring  of  much 
that  seems  otherwise  Inexplicable  In  the 
eastern  scene. 

Janus-llke.  nazlsm  had  two  faces — one 
turned  west,  the  other  east.  We  in  England 
only  saw  the  western  face.  We  liked  even 
that  little  enough.  Heaven  knows:  but  the 
eastern  face  was  beyond  measure  more  hor- 
rible. 

THE   BELIET  THAT   IS  BETOND  REASON 

Such  a  figure  as  2.000,000  civilians 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  cannot  move  the 
Imagination,  since  human  suffering  is  not 
susceptible  of  arithmetic;  but  let  me  recount 
one  instance  out  of  the  2,000.000.  I  will  tell 
It  as  plainly  as  I  can,  without  details. 

At  the  time  when  all  Jews  were  confined 
in  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  children  would  some- 
times slip  out  for  an  hour  or  two.  An  SS 
man  found  one  such  little  child  crying  In  a 
Gentile  street.  At  first  she  denied  she  was 
Jewish;  but  he  questioned  her,  and  at  last 
she  admitted  it.  So  he  ordered  a  Polish  po- 
liceman to  take  the  manhole  cover  off  a  sewer, 
and  he  dropped  the  child  In  alive,  to  drown 
in  fUth. 

How  could  anyone  of  the  passers-by  who 
saw  this  happen  ever  be  quite  sane  again 
when  the  word  "fascism"  stirred  his  mem- 
ories? The  Poles  are  a  nation  of  which 
almost  every  man  has  himself  seen  at  least 
one  such  thing  happen. 

Thus  we  can  begin  to  understand,  perhaps, 
how  easy  it  Is  to  work  malicious  magic  In 
eastern  Europe  with  that  word.  When  it  is 
whispered  that  Washington  is  the  home  of 
Fascist  warmongers,  that  ERP  Is  a  Fascist 
plot — then  there  is  awakened  a  kind  of  be- 
lief that  is  beyond  reason. 

For  as  well  as  wishful  thinking  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  fearful  thinking.  As  well  as 
believing  what  he  wants  to  be  true,  man 
also  tends  to  believe  what  he  most  fears  to  be 
true.  And  what  the  Poles  fear  most  in  all 
the  world  is  that  fascism  is  stUl,  somewhere, 
alive  and  menacing. 
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Soil  Conservation  m  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9. 1949 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  following 
newspaper  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Dallas  County  News,  Adel,  Iowa,  on  April 
6,  1949: 

8rr  Nrw  Recoko  Ik  Consexvimo  Son. 

Iowa  farmers  set  an  all-time  record  during 
1M8  in  applying  soil-conservation  practices 
to  their  land. 

Soil  consenratlon  district  cooperators'  re- 
ports bear  this  out.  Farmers  put  236,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  contour,  bringing  the 
State's  total  up  to  845.000.  They  added  9,000 
acres  of  cover  crops  to  bring  the  State  total 
to  25,000  acres. 

Dtirlng  the  year  26,C00  more  acres  were 
strip  cropped,  more  than  9.500  acres  of  Iowa 
pastures  were  Improved,  2.000  miles  of  ter- 
races were  built,  and  19,000  acres  of  land 
were  made  more  productive  by  drainage. 

Too,  farmers  are  planning  these  improve- 
ments so  that  they  fit  their  farms.  A  total 
of  13,000  farmers  in  the  State  have  now  de- 
veloped complete  farm  conservation  plans 
with  technical  assistance  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service.  These  plans  cover  2,800,- 
000  acres.  During  the  calendar  year  of  1948 
alone,  service  technicians  helped  3.269  farm- 
ers develop  complete  plans  which  Increase 
farm  Income  as  much  as  a  third,  control  ero- 
sion, and  hold  more  rainfall  on  the  land. 
They  gave  assistance  to  3.000  other  farmers 
with  one  or  more  conservation  practices. 


Three  Huitored  Thousand  Iowans  Attend 
1948  Soil-Saving  Dats 

Iowa  farmers  are  conscious  of  the  need  for 
conserving  their  soil  and  are  eager  to  learn 
how  they  can  carry  out  good  land-use  pro- 
grams on  their  farms.  This  was  shown  by 
their  Interest  In  soU -conservation  field  days, 
tours,  demonstrations,  and  plowing  contests 
during  1948. 

Total  attendance  for  these  events  scat- 
tered throtighout  the  State  was  an  estimated 
319,150.  This  Is  more  than  double  the  esti- 
mated attendance  at  simUar  occasions  dur- 
ing 1947. 

State  and  National  events  drew  the  largest 
crowds,  accounting  for  229.500  of  the  total 
attendance.  These  Included  the  all-Iowa 
sou  conservation  field  day  on  the  Ben  Cole 
farm  In  Clarke  County,  the  national  plow- 
ing contest,  and  soil  conservation  field  day 
in  Dallas  County,  the  national  plow-built  ter- 
race contest  in  Shelby  County,  the  forage 
field  day  in  Jones  Coimty,  the  Pilot  rock  soil 
conservation  field  day  and  plowing  contest, 
and  the  Conservation  Sunday  soU  conserva- 
tion district  as  a  follow-up  to  the  field  day 
held  In  1947. 

demonstrate 

Conservation  practices  which  are  essential 
to  good  land-use  programs  In  the  particular 
areas  were  demonstrated  at  all  of  these 
events. 

Twenty-three  local  and  county-wide  con- 
tour plowing  contests  and  field  days  drew 
28,500  p>eople.  SoU  conservation  and  other 
improved  farm  practices  demonstrated  at 
these  events  included  preparation  of  grass 
waterways,    building    terraces,    pasture    Im- 


provement, gully  control,  drainage,  contour 
cultivation,  diversion  ditches,  weed  spraying, 
and  plow  adjustments. 

These  same  practices  and  others  were  dem- 
onstrated before  22,400  people  attending  13 
local  and  county-wide  field  days.  These  were 
held  in  Des  Ifolnes,  LovUsa,  Black  Hawk, 
Mahaska,  Monroe,  Mtiscatlne,  Ctas.  Wayne, 
Jefferson,  Decatur,  Appanoose,  West  Potta- 
wattomle,  and  Johnson  Counties,  Particular 
emphasis  was  placed  on  soU -conservation 
demonstrations. 

District  or  area-wide  oootour  plowtng  eon- 
tests  and  field  days  were  attended  by  19.7S0 
Iowans.  Theae  erents  were  held  In  Clayton, 
Van  Buren,  Adams,  Clinton,  Butler,  Jasper, 
and  Washington  Cotmtles.  Major  practices 
demonstrated  included  gully  control,  pastiu-e 
Improvement,  waterway  construction,  terrace 
construction,. drainage,  and  the  building  of 
farm  ponds. 

A  total  of  8,400  people  turned  out  to  experi- 
mental farm  field  days.  These  Included 
events  at  the  Howard  County  experimental 
farm,  soU  conservation  experimental  farm 
in  Page  Coimty,  western  Iowa  experimental 
farm  In  Monona  County,  the  pasture-Im- 
provement farm  near  Albla,  and  the  agron- 
omy and  argricultural  engineering  field  day 
held  at  Iowa  State  College. 

Attendance  at  local  or  county-wide  terrace 
building  contest,  tour,  field  demonstrations, 
and  contests  sponsored  by  Iowa  soil -conserva- 
tion districts  made  up  the  rest  of  the  total 
figure. 


Baildinf  Awards  Up  10  Percent  in  Mardi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  , 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  9, 1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  9,  1949: 

BTTILDING  AWARDS  tTP  10  PERCENT  IN  MARCH — 
SHARP  RISE  OVER  TEAR  AGO  LOTS  TOTAL  FOR 
-IRST  QUARTER  OF  l»49  I"S  37  STATES 

A  substantial  upswing  In  March  naade  a 
good-sized  cut  in  the  margin  of  decline  In 
buUding  and  engineering  awards  In  the  first 
3  months  of  1949,  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp. 
reported  here  yesterday.  The  report  covers 
the  37  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Awards  In  the  first  quarter  totaled  $1,799,- 
070,000,  or  9  percent  under  the  » 1,986 .936 ,000 
reported  for  the  same  period  of  1948.  Build- 
ing and  engineering  awards  In  March,  how- 
ever, totaled  $747,619,000,  or  nearly  10  percent 
over  the  total  of  $689,763,000  in  March.  1948. 

Despite  the  3-month  decline,  the  Dodge 
Corp.  said,  the  quarterly  total  was  the  second 
highest  on  record  for  a  first  quarter,  exceeded 
only  by  last  year. 

Nonresidential  buUdlng  for  the  quarter 
gained  1  percent  over  last  year,  totaling 
$771,219,000.  Public  building  contracts  Vfere 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  rise. 

Residential  cuUding  awards  in  January, 
February,  and  March  were  down  19  percent 
under  last  year,  from  $746,889,000  to  $603.- 
971,000.  Heavy  engineering  awards,  includ- 
ing roads,  bridges,  and  heavy  industrial  works, 
totaled  $423,880,000.  an  11-percent  drop,  un- 
der last  year. 

The  Dodge  report  said  4  of  its  15  major 
reporting  districts  showed  Increases  In  dol- 
lar volume  of  contracts  In  the  first  quar- 
ter.   They  were  metropolitan  New  York  and 
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Msttem  New  Jeney.  the  Soutbe«*tem  Sutcs. 
'iwrthera  uul  eastern  Ohio  and  the  region 
eompoaed  of  IClnneaoU  and  Nortb  and  South 
DUau. 


Umitti  States  PoDcj  Is  Failioc  m  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICKZCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlEs,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  article  by  Willard 
Edwards  that  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press: 


vmxxBt  wrxA-na  pouct   is  faiumo  at  oasacs, 
BKPoar  aaTs 

(B7  WUlard  Edvarda) 

WanuMbiuif.— The  Greek  ship  ctf  state  la 
slnkliif  fact  deeptte  the  spending  of  1.000.000 
AnMTlcan  dollars  a  day  to  ball  It  out. 

In  thia  testing  ground  of  our  foreign -aid 
profram,  the  United  States  must  either  take 
over  complete  control  of  the  Oreeit  Govem- 
rnent  or  pull  out. 

Tb^  are  among  the  high  lights  of  a  con- 
fidential re(>ort  to  the  congressional  "watch- 
doc  conunlttee"  on  the  Marshall  plan.  It 
has  been  suppressed  by  DenKxratlc  leaders. 
The  lengthy  report  la  sensational  In  its 
Implications,  which  affect  the  entire  $17.- 
000.000,000  plan  for  military  and  economic 
aid  to  Europe. 

It  states,  in  effect,  that  a  drastic  change  in 
Oovernincnt  policy,  constituting  Tirtuai 
domination  of  Greek  affairs,  is  essential  if 
any  results  are  to  be  obtained  for  vast  ex- 
pendlUires. 

This  will  support  Russian  claims  of  Im- 
perialism against  the  United  States,  the  re- 
port cooosdes.  but  Stalin  is  making  such 
cluurges  in  any  event. 

The  rejaort  was  made  some  weelu  ago  to 
Chairman  IfcCaaaAM  (Democrat.  Nevada), 
of  the  joint  congressional  committee  on  for- 
eign economic  cooperation. 

It  was  baaed  on  an  inspection  trip  In 
Greece  by  Lotiis  C.  Wyman,  committee 
cotm—l. 

The  report  brands  the  administration  of 
aid  in  Greece  as  Incumpetent.  American  t>e- 
havtor  has  stimulated  hatreds  and  Jealousies. 
**A  present  lessening  of  American  ostenta- 
tion in  Greece.  Including  spedflcally  leas 
chauffeur-driven  new  autonaoblles  and  leas 
pomp,  circumstance,  and  prtrUege  for  Amer- 
leuM  is  rceommMMlcd."  it  states. 

"Bach  IndlTldQals  now  move  well-fed.  with 
good  clothes  and  expensive  cant,  in  a  country 
where  poverty  and  tragedy  are  on  all  sides." 
Ooounanlst  guerrillas  are  not  out  to  con- 
quer Greece,  the  report  asserted. 

"The  objective  clearly  ts  to  harass.  spoU, 
and  break  up  the  Greek  economy  so  as  to 
proT*  before  the  world  from  the  wreckage  of 
Greece  that  the  western  powers  have  no  abil- 
ity to  make  their  great  experiment  (the  Mar- 
shall plan)  succeed."  the  committee  was 
told. 

"This   single    plan   to   destroy   the  Greek 
ly  and  to  cause  Greece  to  fall   Into 
urgently  requires  a  single  plan  for  the 
United  SUtea  " 

Greek  oflrials  themselves  recognize  the 
need  for  a  new  political  formula  with  baste 
•ppcAl  to  the  Greek  people,  the  report  states. 
This  would  involve  a  social  reform,  revi- 
sion of  taxes,  prices,  and  dUtributiun  con- 
trol without  vraft,  and  t>etur  sdmitUsuatioa 
under  a  Greek-American  program. 
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O1  ir  Patent  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JJOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

O  '  aOtTFH  CAXOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  April  9,  1949 
BRYSCN 
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for  research.  Not  to  recognise  such  existing 
conditions  Is  to-close  one's  mind  to  actuality. 
Are  inventions  In  indtistrial  adaptations  of 
atomic  energy,  radar,  cyclotronlcs,  and  ultra- 
fax  not  to  be  protected  by  patents  because 
such  patents  may  and  probably  wUl  t>e  con- 
trolled by  corporate  interests?  The  age  of 
the  garret  Inventor  is  over,  and.  despite  the 
functions  of  the  governmental  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research  and  Development,  research 
laboratories  of  private  Interests  are  neces- 
sary for  chemical,  electronic,  and  other  forms 
of  industrial  development.  To  say  that  cor- 
porations which  maintain  such  research 
laboratories  under  appropriations  which  run 
to  enormous  annual  outlays  are  not  to  profit 
thereby  over  competitors  who  make  no  such 
investments  would  tie,  not  to  promote  prog- 
ress but  to  stifle  it. 

No;  granted  that  the  patent  statute  needs 
drastic  revision.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
a  system  which  has  contributed  heavily  to 
the  material  welfare  of  our  people  is  obsolete. 


World  Health  and  Power  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  R.EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9, 1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  article  entitled 
"World  Health  and  Power  Politics"  writ- 
ten by  Richard  L.  Carp. 

Mr.  Carp  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Avery  Carp, 
prominent  businessman  of  Granite  City, 
111.,  and  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine. 

Richard  Carp  is  In  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, at  the  present  time  on  a  fellow- 
ship, and  has  contributed  this  article  to 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 

WOBLO     HIALTH     AND     POWZS     POLITICS 

(By  Richard  L.  Carp) 

Geneva.  SwrrziaLAND.— Russia's  use  of  any 
means  for  political  ends  is  painfully  apparent 
in  the  recent  action  of  the  SvOviet  Union,  the 
Ulcralne  and  Byelorussia  In  withdrawing  from 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

Excuses  offered  by  Russia  for  this  action 
simply  do  not  make  sense  when  official  So- 
viet statements  are  compared  with  the  record 
of  Health  Organization  activities.  The  very 
right  of  children  to  live,  am  to  achieve  a 
healthy  maturity  has  Isecome  a  pawn  of  Rus- 
sian political  policy  in  the  cold  war. 

The  telegram  sent  to  the  World  Health 
Organisation  here  by  Nikolai  Vinogradov, 
Soviet  Deputy  Minister  of  Health,  announc- 
ing Russian  withdrawal  from  the  WHO.  gave 
as  reasons  : 

"Tasks  connected  with  international  meas- 
ures for  prevention  and  control  of  diseases 
and  with  the  spread  of  medical  science 
achievements  are  not  being  accomplished  by 
the  Organization  satisfactorily.  At  the  same 
time,  maintenance  of  the  Organization's 
swollen  administrative  machinery  involves 
expenses  which  are  too  heavy  for  member 
states  to  bear.  Ail  this  shows  that  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  activities  does  not  corre- 
spond to  those  which  were  set  before  it." 
During  the  first  Wwrid  Health  Assembly 
of  the  WHO.  in  June  1948  here  in  Geneva, 
the  miw  Or.  Vinogradov  addressed  the 
founding  group  In  these  words: 

"What  are  to  be  the  fundamental  tasks  of 
the  organization  in  years  to  come?  In  our 
opinion  they  should  comprise,  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  assistance  to  nations  which  have  suf- 
fered from  the  war;  elimination  of  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  health ,  cooperation  in  the  fight 
against  epidemics,  and  a  strengthening  of 
International  relations  in  the  field  of 
science." 

Comparing  this  statement  with  accom- 
plishments. Dr.  Brock  Chishoim.  of  Canada, 
director-general  of  the  WHO.  pointed  out 
that  the  World  Health  Organization  has  l)€en 
ofBcially  in  action  only  since  last  September, 
although  functioning  as  an  Interim  commis- 
sion since  1946.  Dr.  Chishoim  said  the  Rus- 
sian condemnation  of  the  Organization  now 
was  premature  to  say  the  least.  By  Dr. 
Vinogradov's  own  statement,  hopes  for  the 
WHO  were  based  on  years  to  come. 

Dr.  Vinogradov  had  said  the  WHO  should 
offer  assistance  to  nations  which  have  suf- 
fered from  the  war.  Dr.  Chishoim  pointed 
out  that  the  Special  Office  for  Europe,  under 
the  WHO.  was  set  up  for  this  purpose  in 
January  of  this  year.  Within  less  than  a 
month  arrangements  were  made  to  rehabili- 
tate penicillin  plants  in  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Yugoslavia.  In  addition,  the 
WHO  is  coperatlng  with  the  United  Nations 
Chlldrens'  Emergency  Fund  to  supply  war- 
devastated  countries  with  streptomycin. 
Distribution  already  has  t>egun  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Yugoslavia.  Romania,  and 
Bulgaria. 

Efforts  to  Increase  penicillin  production 
were  impeded  by  the  fact  tliat  Byelorussia 
and  the  Ultraine,  where  additional  penicillin 
plants  are  located,  refused  to  attend  the 
conference  held  on  this  subject. 

Medical  books.  X-ray  films,  microscopes, 
and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  to  war- 
tern  countries,  including  Poland,  Byelorussia, 
and  the  Ultraine.  The  Ukraine  alone,  for  in- 
stance, has  received  some  5,500  medical 
books  through  the  WHO.  Between  last 
September  and  December,  50  medical  fellow- 
ships were  awarded  by  the  WHO  to  students 
In  war-devastated  countries  for  study  at 
some  of  the  world's  chief  medical  centers. 
Medical  teams  have  toured  many  war-torn 
areas,  advising  on  improvement  of  medical 
facilities  and  methods. 

When  Dr.  Vinogradov  said  the  WHO  should 
try  to  achieve  "cooperation  in  the  fight 
against  epidemics"  he  anticipated  what  has 
been  one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  the  WHO'S 
achievements.  When  a  cholera  epidemic 
threatened  Egypt  last  year,  airplanes  were 
pressed  Into  service  to  fly  antlcholera  vac- 
cine from  China.  Switzerland,  Russia,  Pales- 
tine and  the  United  States. 

In  a  large  measure  tlirough  the  efforts  of 
the  WHO.  the  epidemic  in  Egypt  was  brought 
to  a  halt  within  6  weeks.  Thousands  of 
lives  were  saved.  Judging  from  the  experience 
of  past  epidemics  of  cholera  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  1950  It  Is  proposed  that  the  WHO  set  up 
an  eradication  program  against  cholera  in 
selected  areas  all  over  the  world  where  it  is 
endemic,  such  as  India,  China  and  Burma. 
This  tj-pe  of  action  represents  protection  for 
the  whole  world,  for  in  the  past  the  great 
plagues  and  epidemics  have  started  in  small 
areas  and  spread  with  great  speed.  WHO 
now  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  daUy  world- 
wide radio  broadcasts  detailing  methods  of 
controlling  epidemics  of  ail  kinds 

To  aid  in  "strengthening  of  International 
relations  in  the  field  of  science."  as  called 
for  by  Dr.  Vinogradov,  the  WHO  has  en- 
tered into  active  relations  with  the  World 
Federation  for  Mental  Health,  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  the  International  CouncU 
for  Nurses,  the  International  Union  Against 
Cancer,  the  International  Union  Against  Tu- 
berculosis, the  World  Medical  Association,  the 
International  Union  Against  Venereal  Disease 
and  other  nongovernmental  agencies 

In  discussing  Dr  Vinogradov's  tardy  com- 
plaint about  WHOs  heavy  expense.  Dr  Chis- 


hoim pointed  out  that  for  1948,  the  American 
share  of  these  expenses  totaled  $1,860,000, 
compared  with  the  U.  8.  8.  R..  »295,000; 
Ukraine,  $39,000.  and  Byelorussia,  $10,C00. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  Ukraine,  and  Byelorus- 
sia, however,  have  not  bothered  to  pay  their 
bUls,  as  yet. 

Dr.  Chishoim  has  answered  the  Soviet  tele- 
gram of  withdrawal  by  suggesting  that  this 
action  tie  reconsidered  and  ttiat  he  t>e  allowed 
to  go  to  Moscow  for  fuller  discussions.  His 
answer  was  sent  in  mid-February.  "I  await 
your  invitation."  said  Dr.  Chishoim.  He  is 
still  waiting. 

As  to  RixBsia's  real  reasons  for  withdrawing 
from  the  WHO,  it  has  l>een  suggested  that 
there  are  too  many  western  representatives 
in  this  vital  world  health  wor!E,  also  that  the 
WHO  was  not  useful  to  Russia  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  It  is  clear  only  that  the 
Soviet  motives  seemed  to  be  political;  the 
precise  political  logic  that  led  to  the  with- 
drawal may  be  clear  only  to  members  of  the 
Politburo. 


Excise  Taxes  Serioasly  Affecting  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  special  article  in  the  Saginaw 
iMich.)  News: 

Where  is  the  luxury  In  such  items  as  baby 
oil.  electric  light  bulbs,  diaper  bags,  and 
laundry  cases? 

Thousands  of  Saginawians  who  buy  these 
items  daily  and  pay  the  Federal  or  excise  tax. 
which  usually  amoimts  to  20  percent  of  the 
cost,  are  asking  that  question. 

They  ask  it  of  clerks,  who  shake  their  heads 
and  explain  they  don't  understand  the  tax 
either.  Merchants  are  bitter  over  the  tax. 
They  assert  the  tax  reduces  sales  of  certain 
items,  and  they  can  get  sales  records  out  to 
prove  their  point. 

Tlie  tax.  the  merchants  and  clerks  say,  isn't 
equitable.  Why  should  baby  oil  and  all  baby 
toilet  items  lie  subject  to  a  20-percent  tax 
and  dad's  shaving  soap  be  tax  free? 

Why  should  electric  light  builjs.  which  are 
as  necessary  as  the  switch  that  turns  the 
lights  on,  he  subject  to  a  10.4-percent-excise 
tax?  The  lamps  the  lights  glow  In  are  teix 
free. 

Why  should  a  student  needing  a  laundry 
case  made  of  canvas  or  a  mother  needing  a 
diaper  ijag  pay  a  20-percent  tax  when  an- 
other person  buying  a  cigaret  case  or  poker 
chip>s  not  pay  the  tax? 

The  excise  tax  was  put  on  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  World  War  II  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  help  finance  the  war. 
Merchants  and  customers  alike  Ijelieve  the 
tax  should  t^e  lifted. 

Arthur  S.  Boettcher.  of  Lansing,  assistant 
manager  of  a  luggage  firm,  has  spent  2  years 
and  $1,500  of  his  own  money  fighting  the 
excise  tax.  The  Michigan  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  consented  to  sponsor  a  pam- 
phlet Boettcher  prepared,  which  points  up 
the  inequities  of  the  tax. 

"The  ridiculous  taxes  that  make  me  mad 
are  those  on  witch  hazel,  eyewashes  (If  they 
bear  beauty  claims ) .  sunburn  preparations, 
and  peroxide  (20-percent  volume),"  Boett- 
cher said. 


He  sees  no  Justice  in  taxliog  a  woman's 
handtiag.  even  if  It  Is  only  the  $3  cloth  ra- 
riety,  when  a  Jewel  box  for  her  trinkets  Is 
tax-free.  Boettcher  has  been  corresponding 
with  Congressman  R.  L.  DoticHTON,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit  • 
tee,  on  the  excise  tax.     DotJCHToi*  wrote  him : 

"I  am  hoping  In  this  Congress  and  perhaps 
in  this  session  we  will  be  able  to  consider  the 
entire  tax  problem. 

"But  the  President  has  asked  for  Increased 
revenue  of  $4.000,(XX),C00  over  and  above  what 
present  tax  laws  will  yield.  For  every  dollar 
we  would  take  off  present  taxes  we  would 
have  to  more  than  make  up  on  new  or  in- 
creased taxes." 

At  least  one  Saginaw  merchant  complains 
the  excise  tax  has  so  seriously  affected  his 
btisiness  he  has  t>een  forced  to  reduce  wages 
of  his  employees. 

Many  customers  stay  away  from  the  ex- 
pensive items  that  carry  20  percent  excise 
taxes.  Paying  the  20  percent  on  a  tube  of 
lipstick  may  not  seem  like  much,  but  paying 
It  on  a  $500  luggage  set,  or  a  $1.(XX)  diamond 
ring  the  tax  assumes  major  proportions. 

The  retail  merchants  division  of  the  lx)ard 
of  commerce  has  taken  no  action  to  form  a 
policy  on  the  excise  tax.  Individual  mer- 
chants, however,  are  outspoken  in  their  opin- 
ions of  a  tax  which  they  claim  is  unfair  to 
them  and  to  their  customers. 


PBfbt  of  American  Cbildrem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PEXNSTLVANIA 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Garry 
Cleveland  Myers: 

Plight  or  Amxic.\N  Chujkxw 
(By  Garry  Cleveland  Myers,  Ph.  D.) 

Out  of  America's  46,(XX).000  children.  4.- 
(XW.OOO  do  not  attend  school  at  ail  either 
because  there  are  no  schools  or  t>ecaus€  of 
inadequate  school  attendance  enforcement. 
For  many  children  there  are  (xily  8  months 
of  school  each  year. 

In  some  school  communities  children  have 
to  attend  in  two  shifts,  even  three  shifts. 
The  birth  rate  has  risen  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  In  1951  school  enrollment  will  be  up 
2,400,000  over  1948;  in  1956.  8.(X)0.000.  In  the 
next  5  years  the  much  needed  school  con- 
struction would  cost  $6,800,000,000. 

*AET£S    DIE    NKESLESSLT 

Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  moth- 
ers and  babies  die  needlessly,  though  at  least 
one-tialf  of  the  maternal  deaths  and  one- 
third  of  the  infant  deaths  are  preventable. 
Almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  mothers  and 
babies  have  no  medical  care  at  childbirth, 
and  the  first  few  days  of  life. 

Three -quarters  of  our  American  children 
need  dental  care.  Ten  million  have  defec- 
tive vision,  4.000,000  defective  hearing.  Half 
a  million  have  orthopedic  and  plastic  de- 
fects. 175,000  tulierculosls.  Annually,  rheu- 
matic fever  and  diseases  of  the  heart  crip- 
ple half  a  million  children.  Forty-five  per- 
cent of  the  counties  throughout  the  United 
States  have  no  hospitals  and  a  quarter  of 
our  children  live  in  ar^  having  no  full- 
time  public-health  service.  Only  one  school 
unit  out  of  four  in  the  United  States  has  a 
school -lunch  program.    At  the  present  rate. 


A2\li 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


«f  c^ery  90  ehJldrra  In  oar  !<tttkw  Is 

to  b«  a  patient  in  •  mental  instttu- 

rMHnm—  beifUn 

BO  Aoa-^vad- 

Pull-Oae  dlBSeal   Mnrtoe   for 
gsMance  te  protldwd  ta  0DI7  27  of  oar 
Uifcat  ettlca. 

■I— LM  cvrus 
We  bav*  about  4.000.000  children  who  art 
taahmikam,  mntharlwi.  or  boCi^  Yet  8  out 
of  ei«i|  10  ta  tbem  diUdrm  receive  neither 
pohilc  ■— tfiTvci  n«r  aodal  seciirlty.  The 
averace  moethly  beneflta  ror  a  faznlly.  In 
which  a  ilncle  cbUd  recelres  a  benefit,  la 
tIS  10.  One-baif  the  children  whose  fathers 
dted  In  1946-47  did  not  qxiallfy  for  this. 
Five  out  o;  stz  of  all  the  counties  throughout 
tb«  United  States  have  no  full-time  welfare 


Oer  2.000.000  boys  and  glrlj  14  to  17  yean 
of  age  work  part  time  or  full  time.  Besides, 
many  ttefOSBiMta  at  chttdrai  under  14  work 
In  Mfxtattmm,  not  hatt  of  vbom  are  attend- 
IBC  schooL  Even  PMcral  laws  protect  only 
aboot  a  flftb  of  Amerleml  children  against 
termfol  employnient  In  Industries  which 
goods  across  State  lines.  Annually 
a  quarter  of  a  million  children  come 
bcCara  Jmanlle  courts. 

Amtcm^  oar  States  and  different  communi- 
ties of  each  State  there  are  great  Inequalities 
of  educatloaal.  health,  and  welfare  faclll- 
tlas.  In  the  poorer  States  there  la  not 
•Boogb  wealth  to  bring  in  enovigh  revenue 
from  tayition  to  provide  adequate  schools, 
health,  and  watfars  ssritees.  Moreover,  In 
the  poorer  States  there  are  50  percent  more 
cbtldroB  par  IJOOO  adulu  than  in  the  richer 
Jtates.  80  children  in  these  poorer  States 
dont  have  opportunities  afforded  most  Chil- 
ean In  tte  rlcbcr  Statea.  Kven  in  the  richer 
Matas  Bsany  schools  are  overcrowded  and 
aaanned  %-tth  poorly  trained  teachers  and 
the  waUars  asrvioes  are.  In  places,  pitifully 
Inadequate. 

and  similar  facta  have  been   pre- 

hf  the  American  Parents  Committee 

FtBKl.  Inc..  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue. 

Tork  City,  and  aMP*ar  in  the  Pebrxiary 

of  Parenta' 


Italy's  lUcoTcry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coMMxcncvT 

n  THX  BOC6X  OF  BSPMBgHTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoro.  I 
IncJude  the  foUovIng  article  from  the 
Wailtfngton  Post  of  April  9.  1949 : 

wnv  uaiiau  hTAXss  /ud— ralt  takmb  loko 
wnr»  ot  lacovuT 
Bom.  April  8  —Italy's  recovery  ta  progress- 
I  so  well  with  the  help  of  the  Marshall  plan 
it  may  reach  Its  goal  of  a  balanced  bud- 
fat  araa  bafors  Itas.  OtOMppe  PsUa.  Minister 
et  the  Treasiiry.  said  toe^ht  In  his  anntial 
report  to  Parliament. 

The  Italian  ieflclt  will  be  1390.000,000  In 
the  current  ftnanclal  years,  compared  with 
•ISM.OOOOOO  last  year.  Thv*  new  financial 
years  starting  this  summer  will  show  a  further 
It.  Pella  said  The  tmprnement 
In  large  part  by  raising  the 
for  transports  tlun.  poataga  stamps  and 


^lla  said  the  avaraga  Italian  incooM  Is 
IHO  a  year.  30  pmaat  fcaiow  prevar. 

oas  W  psratDt  in  is«i  «Bd 

aetlvtty     increased     17    psfaaat, 

proivetiua  up  to  90  percent  uf  pre* 


Geaenis  Onen  Up — Oratory  on  Army  Day 
Likesed  %>  Oaunoas  Thonder  of  War 
Dmms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

nt  THE  Ht  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th\irsday.  April  7,  1949 

Mr,  SADC  iWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
otD.  I  wish  to  include  the  foilowin?  ar- 
ticle by  The  mas  L.  Stokes  that  appeared 
In  the  WsLslington  Star: 
OnfWKLS  Op  m  Up — Oratory  on  Army  Dat 

LULENED     T  )     OMIlfOtrs     ThUNBER     OP     WjlR 

Drttms 

(B  '  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

The  ^enera  la  have  been  sounding  off  re- 
cently, scartz  g  us  well-nigh  to  death.  But 
they  really  <  pened  up.  with  all  stops  out. 
on  Army  Da  y.  mounted  stumps  here  and 
there  with  t  le  brass  clinking,  and  let  the 
oratory  roll  with  the  ominous  thunder  of 
war  drums. 

Dtspite  all  the  nolae  and  furor,  there  were 
two  factors  %  hlch  might  offer  some  consola- 
tion *o  the  p  eace-hungry  citizen  who  la  the 
target  of  mt  ch  of  this  high-pressure  psy- 
chological warfare. 

One  was  tli  e  announcement  thi^t  hereafter 
there  will  be  only  1  day  a  year  set  aside  for 
the  paradec  and  speeches,  which  will  be 
known  as  "/  rmed  Forces  Day."  Instead  of 
the  four  we  t  ave  had  yearly  for  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corpi  .  and  Air  Force.  The  reaaon 
is  to  promote  the  idea  of  unity  ir  the  services. 

1  RACS  OAT  SUCGXSTXD 

It  might  b<  a  good  Idea  also  to  have  every 
year  a  day  of  silence,  which  mii?ht  be  called 
Peace  Day,  on  which  the  citizen  could  pick 
up  his  newspi  >per  and  listen  to  his  radio  and 
w,-»tch  his  tei«  vision  without  reading  or  hear- 
ing about  or  seeing  a  single  soldier,  tank, 
airplane,  rock  't  ship,  warship,  or  fiery  speech 
from  a  genera  i  or  admiral. 

The  other  consoling  factor  In  the  Army 
display  thl.<*  v  eek  was  that  some  of  the  mili- 
tary seem  to  have  become  conscious  of  the 
criticism  of  t  le  gun  play  and  cries  of  alarm 
and  the  way  he  military  has  been  throwing 
Its  weight  ar<  und  in  a  manner  unseemly  tn 
peacetime  foi  a  Government  supposedly  in 
charge  of  dr  Uans. 

For  esampl  s.  Gen.  J.  Tjiwton  Collins.  Vice 
Chief  of  Sta!  ,  In  his  speech  at  Pittsburgh, 
aaid;  "XXir  fr  reign  policy  la  not  made,  and 
should  not  be  made,  by  the  Army."  It  would 
appear  that  t  le  caustic  criticism  of  Herbert 
HcMver's  Con  mission  on  Re<5rganlzatlon  of 
the  GoramaM  at  might  have  had  some  effect. 
The  Oomaslsi  en's  task-force  report  on  the 
National  IM  naa  ■stahllshment  said  the 
military  bad  baan  arrogating  to  itself  too 
much  Influen  w  in  the  field  of  policy. 

Then  there  aas  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer. 
who.  in  a  spi  ech  twfore  the  Union  League 
Club  m  Phila<  etphia.  had  the  grace  to  admit 
he  might  be  1  harged  with  preaching  a  doc- 
trine of  fear.  This  was  a  recognition  at  least 
of  the  sort  01  psychology  that  seems  to  be 
the  Sim  fraai  what  has  been  going  on  in 
recent  weaks. 


1  rxcvan 

Than  he  exi  tiasd  this  approach,  thus: 
"A  powarfUl  nation  Is  using  fear  to  mtlml- 
4ata  nalchbor  ng  peoples  and  to  hold  sate  I - 
litss  In  Bubml  slon.  We  are.  thareCora.  com- 
pelled to  emp  oy  fear  of  Inexurable  retribu- 
tion against  1 1tat  powerful  naticn  If  we  are 
tu  stup  her  I  rrugant  and  ruthless  aggres- 
sion.'* 


Here  Is  a  clue  to  the  apparent  strategy:  To 
scare  Russia,  to  scare  our  own  people,  and 
to  scare  Congress;  the  last  in  the  Interest 
of  getting  all  the  appropriations  the  mili- 
tary wants,  including  those  to  arm  western 
European  nations  In  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Rtosla  Just  screams  back,  and  In  a  rising 
crescendo,  with  all  sorts  of  boasts  about  her 
might,  and  feeds  her  own  people  with  propa- 
ganda that  we  are  getting  ready  to  make 
war  on  them,  all  of  which  creates  a  highly 
emotional  state  In  which  It  becomes  more 
and  more  impossible  to  sit  down  around  a 
table  and  negotiate  our  differences. 

It's  like  two  bullies  swaggering  up  and 
down  opposite  sides  of  a  street  shouting  their 
prowess  and  daring  the  other  to  do  some- 
thing. 


Split  in  Commnnut  Balgar  Ranks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  MIMNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE. PRESENT ATTVES 

Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Wednesday.  April  6.  1949: 

Sput  in  Communist  Bttlgar  Ranks 
<By  R.  H.  Markham) 

The  demotion  and  arrest  of  Traicho  KostoT, 
long  one  of  the  most  Important  CommunLst 
leaders  in  Bulgaria,  is  an  event  of  consider- 
able political  importance.  It  reflects  pro- 
found Bulgarian  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Communist  regime  and  with  onerous  Russian 
domination. 

The  authenticity  of  the  event  seems  to  be 
proved  beyond  doubt,  since  it  was  repHirted 
in  the  official  Sofia  Communist  paper,  and 
announced  by  the  official  Communist  news 
agency. 

The  decision  by  Bulgarian  Communist 
leaders  to  debase  and  fire  such  a  powerful 
Bolshevik  comrade — the  term  "Bolshevik  "  is 
now  preferred  by  Bulgarian  Communists — 
could  not  have  been  taken  lightly. 

Mr.  Kostov  was  a  revolutionist  of  unusual 
worth  and  standing  in  the  Communist 
world.  He  was  a  virtual  economic  dictator. 
Deputy  Premier,  member  of  the  supreme 
Communist  governing  body,  the  Politburo, 
and  occasionally  served  as  Acting  Premier. 
He  was  considered  the  party's  leading  prac- 
tical economic  expert,  at  a  time  when  such 
a  person  was  direly  needed. 

ItnJTANT  LZAOCR 

His  record  dtirlng  the  great  hours  of  Bul- 
garian communism  was  exemplary.  He  be- 
came militant  Communist  youth  leader  at 
the  age  of  23.  participated  in  Bulgaria's  first 
serious  Communist  revolution  at  the  age  of 
2<J.  spent  long  years  in  prison,  was  once  con- 
demned to  life  Imprisonment,  studied  world 
revolution  In  Moecow,  preferred  to  do  dan- 
gerous underground  work  In  Bulgaria  rather 
than  sit  m  exile,  and  played  a  lending  role  In 
evenu  that  gave  Bulgarian  Communists  sb- 
solute  power  after  the  overturn  of  September 
B.  1944. 

Why  was  stich  an  experienced,  tireless,  de- 
voted  Communist  purged? 

Marahal  Tito's  press  aftnts  report,  on  the 
basis  of  the  findings  of  alart  Yugoslav  spies 
In  Bulgaria,  that  Bulgarian  Conununlst 
leaders  are  being  arrested  00  a  large  scale 
Although  Belgrade  Is  always  prone  to  ex- 
soarate  m  appraising  Buli;nrlan  drvelop- 
aaata,  Msnhal  Tito's  weu  have  shown  ihem- 
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selves  well  Informed  regarding  the  actions  of 
their  Bulgarian  comrades. 

OPPRESSION   SEEN 

It  appears  that  Russian  oppression  of  the 
Bulgarian  nation  had  become  so  onero\is 
that  even  Mr.  Kostov  couldn't  Ignore  It.  The 
Bulgarian  economic  and  social  machine  was 
faltering.  Five-year  planning,  so  dear  to 
Communists,  was  being  stalled.  The  eco- 
nomic expert  openly  advised  that  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  pressure  be  slackened 
and  that  Russia  relax  in  its  draining  off  of 
Bxilgarlan  wealth.  Therefore,  his  comrades 
purged  him  for  opposing  Rtissla  and  the 
great  George  Dimitrov  (Bulgarian  dictator). 

Evidence  of  widespread  Bulgarian  resist- 
ance abounds.  The  Bulgarian  Communist 
press  and  radio  stations  have  been  shouting, 
"Peasants,  sow  more  grain."  The  peasants 
were  far  behind  in  sowing  and  prospects 
for  food  to  feed  the  proletariat  seemed  ter- 
rifying. 

Such  a  situation  In  Bulgaria  in  April  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  Bulgaria  is  south- 
eastern Europe's  best-tended  peasant  land. 
The  Bulgarian  peasant  is  proverbially  a  good 
gardener  and  tiller  of  the  soil. 

HARD  WORKZR 

He  has  not  been  a  serf  for  centuries.  He 
owned  his  own  land.  He  turned  his  valleys 
and  plains  into  a  succession  of  parltiike  gar- 
dens and  little  fields.  No  one  had  to  tell  a 
Bulgarian  peasant  to  work;  on  the  contrary, 
others  were  told  to  "work  like  a  Bulgarian." 
But  now  he  doesn't  sow  his  precious  fields. 

On  March  28  the  Sofia  Communist  dally 
wrote:  "The  Ministerial  Council  Is  alarmed. 
The  sowing  season  is  nearing  its  end.  We 
are  way  behind.  " 

The  day  before  the  Communist  press  was 

filled  with  threats  and  coaxing.    There  was 

to  be  wonderful  production,  the  papers  said. 

Peasants  were  to  be  marvelously  rewarded: 

^but   now   let   them   sow    "according   to   the 

■^Soviet  example." 

The  same  day  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
ordered  the  People's  Councils,  the  Father- 
land Front,  youth  societies,  and  women's  as- 
SBCtatlons  to  prod  the  peasants  Into  sowing. 
He  declared:  "It  is  disgraceful  that  tractor 
drivers  do  not  start  working  till  10  a.  m. 
Kolkhoz  workers  do  worst  of  all,  setting  bad 
examples.  " 

APPEALS   lESUKO 

Appeal  after  appeal  was  issued  for  every- 
body to  become  a  "shock  worker"  and  outdo 
his  neighbor.  The  villagers  were  told  they 
must  sow  at  night,  must  toil  night  and  day. 
All  "activists"  were  Instructed  to  get  busy. 
Young  activists,  who  had  spent  their  time  in 
party  clubs  studying  propaganda  and  reading 
about  Leninism-Stalinism,  were  set  running 
from  house  to  house  to  make  their  "tatkos" 
(papas)  go  out  and  sow. 

The  Government  commanded:  "Work  every 
available  hour.  Bring  the  nation  under  mo- 
bilization." 

For  a  millennium  Bulgarian  peasants  with 
their  gray  oxen  had  been  arising  at  5  a.  m. 
to  plow  and  sow,  but  now  with  Communist 
tractors  work  started  at  10. 

Why?  Because  a  minority  party  had 
seized  the  country  and  was  skimming  off  the 
cream.  More  than  3  years  a  large  Ruffilan 
Army  had  stripped  the  land  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  Thousands  of  Russian  civil- 
ians still  remain  in  privileged  positions. 

LESS    FOOD 

The  Bulgarian  people,  amid  a  plethora  of 
rosy  promtoas.  have  leas  food,  more  ragged 
clothea.  more  meager  supplies  of  fxiel  than 
for  decades. 

Expressions  of  enmity  toward  Rxissla  re- 
sulted. Grandpa  Iran  was  called  oppresaor. 
not  liberator.  Economic  and  political  ad- 
vance bogged  down.  Soma  OoauBunlsta.  in- 
cluding Mr.  Kostov.  sensed  all  this  and  urged 
a  liKhtenlng  of  burdens.    Moscow  opposed. 


Dictator  Dimitrov  obeyed  Moscow  and  Eco- 
nomic Dictator  Kostov  was  purged. 

The  long-silent  Bulgarian  peasants  in 
homespun  clothes,  wearing  sheepskin  caps 
and  pigskin  moccasins,  and  vising  handmade 
hoes  are  making  their  silence  heard. 


Giving  the  Pact  Teeth 


Its  Integration  with  western  Europe  is  es- 
sential to  the  security  and  prosperity  at 
the  West.  Moreover,  the  hope  of  unification 
of  Germany — East  and  West — must  never  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Germany  stands  at  the  crossroads  between 
Russia  and  the  West,  and  what  happens  there 
can  cancel  out  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Morning  Union,  published  in  Man- 
chester. N.  H.,  under  date  of  April  7.  1949, 
entitled  "Giving  the  Pact  Teeth": 

CrVnfG     THE     PACT    TEETH 

It  has  been  correctly  said  that  signing  the 
Atlantic  Pact  is  only  a  beginning.  The  pact 
constitutes  a  pledge  by  the  Atlantic  nations 
to  stand  together  in  a  mutual  defense  against 
aggression. 

This  pledge  is  important,  but  only  if  Its 
implications  are  followed  through  by  prac- 
tical Implementation: 

1.  The  pact  must  be  supported  by  mutual 
steps  toward  a  reasonable  rearmament. 

2.  It  will  demand  a  greater  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  a  stronger  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  western  Europe  than 
has  yet  appeared. 

The  policy  toward  Germany  may  also  prove 
the  greatest  test  the  pact  will  have  to  face. 
Germany  is  generally  recognized  as  the  key 
to  western  Europe's  economic  recovery.  It 
is  the  key  to  its  military  defense.  What  hap- 
pens in  Germany  will  set  the  stage  for  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  Soviet  aggression  or 
eventual  defeat. 

If  Germany  remains  an  area  of  unrest  and 
uncertainty,  the  stability  of  all  western 
Europe  mxist  be  affected.  Therefore  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  Britain.  France,  and  the 
United  States  have  done  well  to  follow  their 
signing  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  with  a  search  for 
a  solution  of  the  German  problem. 

Western  Germany  has  made  much  progress 
economically.  Production  has  been  stepped 
up  and  food  shortages  have  been  relieved. 
But  the  constitutional  convention  at  Bonn, 
called  to  create  a  democratic  West  German 
state,  has  bogged  down.  Cynicism  and  the 
old  unwholesome  German  nationalism  is 
again  spreading.  The  Russians  are  playing 
their  propaganda  hard  of  a  united  Germany 
and  it  is  winning  some  willing  listeners.  The 
western  Germans  do  not  want  communism, 
but  neither  do  they  want  frustration,  con- 
flict, and  division. 

Most  of  this  situation  hinges  on  the  In- 
coherence of  western  policy.  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  at  odds  over  the  dis- 
mantling of  German  industry.  Britain  wants 
the  German  industrial  capacity  held  low  for 
selfish  reasons.  Britain  wants  a  strong  cen- 
tralised government  In  western  Germany, 
while  France  wants  a  loose  federation  of 
sovereign  German  states. 

These  differences  should  be  ironed  out  and 
an  agreement  reached  on  a  suislble,  cohmnt 
policy.  Above  all,  the  ttma  haa  come  to 
throw  sway  prejudice  and  meet  the  German 
problem  in"  a  realistic  way  Effective  restraint 
on  a  rebirth  of  German  militarism  Is  ob> 
vlously  imperative  to  the  peace  of  mind  ot 
Germany's  neighbors,  but  this  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  tha  rebuilding  of  west- 
em  Germany  as  a  frea,  stable  country,  and 


Is  Commanism  ui  China  Different? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9, 1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  recent 
radio  broadcast  by  Jack  Beall,  distin- 
guished reporter  and  commentator.  It 
is  the  eightieth  in  his  series  of  informa- 
tive broadcasts  on  communism.  How 
much  longer  must  the  world  wait  in 
jeopardy  before  those  in  our  State  De- 
partment, who  make  far-eastern  policy, 
wake  up  to  the  tnae  nature  of  commu- 
nism in  China,  as  General  Marshall  and 
Secretary  Acheson  belatedly  woke  up  2 
years  ago  to  the  nature  of  communism  in 
Europe? 

Good  evening.  This  week,  eight  nations 
have  published  a  historic  document — the 
Atlantic  Pact— the  treaty  which  they  pro- 
pose to  sign.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  statement  of 
solidarity  against  the  inroads  of  communism 
in  western  Europe  and  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  It  does  not  declare  war  on  com- 
munism, because  it  is  a  defensive  pact — it 
doesn't  come  into  operation  until  one  or 
more  of  the  countries  signing  it,  has  been  at- 
tacked in  a  major  way  by  some  aggressor. 
That  potential  aggressor,  while  not  named — 
is  nevertheless  known  by  everybody  to  be 
Soviet  RTXssia.  We  are  not  declaring  war  on 
Soviet  Russia,  through  this  alliance.  But 
we  are  banding  together  to  tell  Soviet  Rxissia 
that  it  wUl  have  a  large  fight  on  its  hands 
if  It  goes  any  farther.  We  have,  m  effect, 
drawn  a  line  across  Europe  and  told  the 
Kremlin  so  far  and  no  farther,  at  yotir  peril. 

But,  while  we  are  doing  this  in  Europe,  we 
have  a  highly  negative  attitude  toward  the 
encroachment  of  communism  !n  the  Far  East, 
where  it  is  in  a  far  more  advanced  form. 
We  do  not  uphold  the  hands  of  the  anti- 
Communists  there.  We  positively  do  things 
which  hurt  them.  The  attitude  of  our  State 
Department  seems  to  be  that  the  great  po- 
tential enemy  of  the  United  States  is  not 
Soviet  Russia,  but  Chiang  Kai-shek.  From 
various  reports,  notably  a  story  in  the  cur- 
rent Newsweek  magazine,  it  seems  the  State 
Department  is  behind  a  move  to  cut  off  the 
last  refuge  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  destroy 
the  last  bastion  of  Chinese  anticommunism — 
the  Island  of  Formosa.  It  was  there  that 
Chiang  exp>ected  to  go.  or  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist Government  expected  to  go,  in  the  last 
extremity.  Great  quantities  of  records,  per- 
sonal ttelongings  of  high  ofllcials  and  much 
of  the  remaining  gold  supply  of  the  govern- 
ment were  shipped  there.  The  governor's 
palace  was  being  prepared  to  receive  Chiang. 
Now.  all  such  preparations  have  been  sus- 
pended. And  the  unanimous  opinion  of  thB 
foreign  colony  in  the  capital  of  Formosa  la 
that  the  State  Department  had  stopped  tt. 
I  dont  know  what  other  high  policy  may 
have  got  in  the  way.  but.  it  looks,  from  tha 
outside,  very  much  as  If  the  covert  little 
m  the  Par  Eastern  Dtvlatan  of  the 
I  Department,  who  have  dona  ao  much  to 
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ct  vvtrr  SO  ebUdmi  la  our  WattGa  Is 
to  b*  »  paSlcBt  In  a  mental  tBrtltu- 

■dal  ■MMal  dtfflrultl««  bcf^n 
la  CkOdkood,  SS  8tota«  tiave  no  child-i^ld- 
ance  clinic.  Pull-time  clinical  aerrlce  for 
ebiki  guidance  la  provided  In  only  37  ct  our 


We  have  about  4.WW.IW0  children  who  art 
fatherleaa.  motherleca.  or  both.  Yet  6  out 
of  every  10  of  these  children  receive  neither 
public  aaalstance  nor  aodal  security.  The 
monUiIy  benefits  for  a  family.  In 
a  sinKle  child  receives  a  benefit.  Is 
•IS  10.  One-half  the  chOdraB  whose  fathers 
died  In  1946-47  did  not  qualify  for  this 
Five  out  of  six  of  all  the  counties  throughout 
tiM  United  States  have  no  full-time  welfare 
worker. 

Over  2.000.000  beys  and  girls  14  to  17  years 
of  act  work  part  Ume  or  full  time.  Besides, 
many  thouaands  of  children  under  14  work 
tn  agriculture,  not  half  cf  whom  are  attend- 
ing school.  Even  Federal  laws  protect  only 
about  a  fifth  of  America's  children  against 
harmful  employment  tn  Industries  which 
dilp  goods  across  State  lines.  Annually 
■kcmt  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  come 
before  Juvenile  coxirts. 

Among  our  States  and  different  communi- 
ties of  each  State  there  are  great  Inequalities 
of  educational,  health,  and  welfare  facili- 
ties. In  the  poorer  States  there  Is  not 
enough  wealth  to  bring  In  enough  revenue 
from  taxation  to  provide  adequate  schools. 
health.  UBd  welfare  sarvlcca.  Moreover.  In 
the  poorer  States  there  are  50  percent  more 
per  LOGO  adults  than  In  the  richer 
So  children  tn  these  poorer  States 
don't  have  oppcrtumtlcs  aff(»ded  moat  chil- 
dren In  the  richer  States.  Even  In  the  richer 
States  many  schools  are  overcrowded  and 
manned  with  pocvly  trained  teachers  and 
th«  waUart  atrvlcea  are.  in  places,  pltllully 
Inadequate. 

These  and  similar  facta  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Parents  Committee 
■duration  Fund,  Inc..  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue. 
New  Tork  City,  and  appear  In  the  February 
of  Parents'  magazine. 


Italy's  RecaTcry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  cnwHHTicuT 
ZR  THE  HOUSE  OF  ■■PRBSENTATTVES 


Saturday.  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
tni'hl4r  the  following  article  from  the 
(ton  Post  of  April  9.  1949 : 


hTAT«S     kZD — rTALT 

rnpB  Of  aacovsBT 


LOKO 


Ben.  April  8.— Italy's  recovery  Is  progress- 
tec  so  well  with  the  help  of  the  Marshall  plan 
that  it  may  reach  its  goal  of  a  balanced  bud- 
get even  befort  lt6a.  Giuseppe  Pell  a.  Minister 
cf  the  Treasxuy.  said  tonight  tn  his  a"nMal 
itpctt  to  Parliament. 

The  Italian  deficit  will  be  tSSOOOOOOO  In 
the  current  financial  years,  compared  with 
•1.900.000.000  last  year.  The  new  financial 
jears  starting  this  summer  will  show  a  further 
(■mirovement.  Pen  a  said.  The  improvement 
Wtm  obtalnad  In  large  part  by  raising  the 
prteaa  for  transportation,  postage  stamps  and 


.  said  Che  average  Italian  Income  Is 
a  y«ar.;ao  ptrcwat  below  prewar, 
poru  koat  SO  psroent  m  1848  and 
activity  Increased  17  percent. 
ferbitlBg  production  up  tu  BO  percent  of  pre- 
war. 
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Geaerals  Op^n  Up — Oratory  oo  Army  Day 
Likeaed  t^i  Ominoas  Thunder  of  War 
Dmmj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHICAII 

IN  THE  HCJUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tht  rsday.  April  1.  1949 
SADCWSKI. 


Mr 

leave  to  extend 
CIO.  I  wish 
tide  by  Thotnas 
In  the  Was 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

;o  Include  the  following  ar- 

L.  Stokes  that  appeared 

rtin^on  Star: 


GcmxALs  OriN 
Dbttms 


-.eners  la 


Da^ 


tie 


The 
cently,  scarli^ 
they   really 
on   Army 
there  with 
oratory   roll 
war  drums. 

Despite  all 
two  factors 
tlon  *o  the 
target  of  mijch 
chologlcal 

One  was  tl: 
there  will  be 
the    parades 
known   as   ' 
the  four  we 
Biarine   Corpi 
Is  to  promote 


(Bt  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

have   been   sounding  off  re- 
us well-nigh  to  death.     But 
(^ned  up,  with   all   stops  out. 
mounted   stumps   here    and 
brass  clinking,  and  let  the 
vith   the  ominous   thunder   of 


VI  blch 
p>ace 


the  nolae  and  furor,  there  were 

might  offer  some  consola- 

-hungry  citizen  who  Is  the 

of   this   high -pressure   psy- 

w4^are. 

announcement  thbt  hereafter 

only  1  day  a  year  set  aside  for 

and    speeches,    which    will    be 

^med   Forces  Day,"   instead  of 

had  yearly  for  Army,  Navy. 

and   Air  Force.     The  reason 

:he  idea  of  unity  Ic  the  services. 


liave 


I  SACK  OAT  SUGGXSTXD 


sp  iper 
teU  vision 


t  le 


art  lund 


It  ml(2:ht  tx 
year  a  day  of 
Peace  Day,  o 
up  his  new 
watch  his 
Ing  about  or 
airplane, 
from  a  genert 

The  other 
display  this 
tary  seem  to 
criticism  of 
and  the  way 
tta  weight 
peacetime  foi 
charge  of 

For  example 
Chief  of  Stai ' 
aald:  "Our 
should  not  be 
appear  that 
Hoover's 
the 

The  Commls^on 
National 
military  had 
much  infiuentre 

Then  there 
who.  in  a  8 
Club  In  Phlla 
he  might  be 
trine  of  fear, 
of  the  sort 
the  alni  fron . 
recent  weeks. 


Govemnw  nt 


Del  ense 


Then  he 

"A  powarfu: 
date  ne 

lltes  In  submiMlun 
pelled  to  em 
tlon  against 
to  stop   her 
•ton. " 
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Up — OaATORT  on  Asmt  Day 

OMIIfOlTS     THtTNDEB     OF     WaB 


a  good  Idea  also  to  have  every 

silence,  which  might  be  called 

which  the  citizen  could  pick 

and  listen  to  his  radio  and 

without  reading  or  hear- 

seeing  a  single  soldier,  tank. 

t  ship,  warship,  or  flery  speech 

1  or  admiral. 

consoling   factor   In   the   Army 
was  that  some  of  the  mill- 
have  become  conscious  of  the 
gun  play  and  cries  of  alarm 
;he  military  has  been  throwing 
In  a  manner  unseemly  In 
a  Government  supposedly   in 
civilians. 

Gen.  J.  Tjiwton  Collins,  Vice 

in  his  speech  at  Pittsburgh. 

f<|reign  policy  Is  not  made,  and 

made,  by  the  Army."     It  would 

caustic  criticism  of  Hertjert 

on   Reorganization   of 

might  have  had  some  effect. 

s  task -force  report  on  the 

Establishment    said    the 

been   arrogating  to   itself   too 

in  the  field  of  policy. 

was  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer, 

t>efore  the   Union   League 

lelphia.  had  the  grace  to  admit 

iharged  with  preaching  a  doc- 

Thls  was  a  recognition  at  least 

psychology  that  seems  to  be 

what  has  been  going  on  In 


ttie 
Con  mission 


o 


rZClTSES  APPSOACH 


ex  :uaed 


this  approach,  thus: 
nation  is  using  fear  to  Intlml- 
peoples  and  to  bold  satel- 
We  are.  therefore,  com- 
oy  fear  of  inexorable  retribu- 
hat  powerful  nation  If  we  are 
uTogaut   and   ruthlen  aggres- 


Here  Is  a  clue  to  the  apparent  strategy:  To 
scare  Russia,  to  scare  our  own  people,  and 
to  scare  Congress;  the  last  in  the  interest 
of  getting  all  the  appropriations  the  mili- 
tary wants.  Including  those  to  arm  western 
European  nations  in  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Russia  Jtist  screams  back,  and  in  a  rising 
crescendo,  with  all  sorts  of  boasts  about  her 
might,  and  feeds  her  own  people  with  propa- 
ganda that  we  are  getting  ready  to  make 
war  on  them,  ail  of  which  creates  a  highly 
emotional  state  in  which  it  becomes  more 
and  more  impossible  to  sit  down  around  a 
table  and  negotiate  our  differences. 

It's  like  two  bullies  swaggering  up  and 
down  opposite  sides  of  a  street  shouting  their 
prowess  and  daring  the  other  to  do  some- 
thing. 


Split  in  Commanist  Bulgar  Ranks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Wednesday,  April  6.  1949: 

Split  in  Communist  Bitlcar  Ranks 
(By  R.  H.  Markham) 

The  demotion  and  arrest  of  Tralcho  Rostov, 
long  one  of  the  most  important  Communist 
leaders  In  Bulgaria,  is  an  event  of  consider- 
able political  Importance.  It  reflects  pro- 
found Bulgarian  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Communist  regime  and  with  onerous  Russian 
domination. 

The  authenticity  of  the  event  seems  to  be 
proved  beyond  doubt,  since  it  was  reported 
in  the  official  Sofia  Communist  paper,  and 
announced  by  the  official  Communist  news 
agency. 

The  decision  by  Bulgarian  Communist 
leaders  to  debase  and  fire  such  a  powerful 
Bolshevik  comrade — the  term  ■"Bolshevik"  is 
now  preferred  by  Bulgarian  Communists — 
could  not  have  been  taken  lightly. 

Mr.  Kustov  was  a  revolutionist  of  unusual 
worth  and  standing  In  the  Communist 
world.  He  was  a  virtual  economic  dictator. 
Deputy  Premier,  member  of  the  supreme 
Communist  governing  body,  the  Politburo, 
and  occasionally  served  as  Acting  Premier. 
He  was  considered  the  party's  leading  prac- 
tical economic  expert,  at  a  time  when  such 
a  person  was  dlrely  needed. 

MILITANT  IXAOEH 

His  record  during  the  great  hours  of  Bul- 
garian communism  was  exemplary.  He  be- 
came militant  Communist  youth  leader  at 
the  age  of  23.  participated  in  Bulgaria's  first 
serious  Communist  revolution  at  the  age  of 
26,  spent  long  years  In  prison,  was  once  con- 
demned to  life  Imprisonment,  studied  world 
revolution  in  Moscow,  preferred  to  do  dan- 
gerous underground  work  in  Bulgaria  rather 
than  sit  Ln  exile,  and  played  a  leading  role  In 
events  that  gave  Bulgarian  Communists  ab- 
solute power  after  the  overturn  of  September 
9,  1944, 

Why  was  such  an  experienced,  tireless,  de- 
voted Communist  purged? 

Marshal  Tito's  press  agents  report,  on  the 
basis  of  the  findings  of  alert  Yugoslav  spies 
in  Bulgaria,  that  Bulgarian  Communist 
leaders  are  belag  arrested  on  a  large  scale. 
Although  Belgrade  is  always  prone  to  ex- 
aggerate in  appraising  Bulgarian  develop- 
ments. Marshal  Tito's  men  have  shown  them- 
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selves  well  informed  regarding  the  actions  of 
their  Bulgarian  comrades. 

OPPRESSION   SEEN 

It  appears  that  Russian  oppression  of  the 
Bulgarian  nation  had  become  so  onerous 
that  even  Mr.  Kostov  couldn't  Ignore  It.  The 
Bulgarian  economic  and  social  machine  was 
faltering.  Five-year  planning,  so  dear  to 
Communists,  was  being  stalled.  The  eco- 
nomic expert  openly  advised  that  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  pressure  be  slackened 
and  that  Russia  relax  In  Its  draining  off  of 
Bulgarian  wealth.  Therefore,  his  comrades 
purged  him  for  opposing  Rtissla  and  the 
great  George  Dlmltrov  (Bulgarian  dictator). 

Evidence  of  widespread  Bulgarian  resist- 
ance abounds.  The  Bulgarian  Communist 
press  and  radio  stations  have  been  shouting, 
"Peasants,  sow  more  grain."  The  peasants 
were  far  behind  In  sowing  and  prospects 
for  food  to  feed  the  proletariat  seemed  ter- 
rifying. 

Such  a  situation  In  Bulgaria  In  April  Is 
almost  beyond  belief.  Bulgaria  is  south- 
eastern Europe's  best-tended  peasant  land. 
The  Bulgarian  peasant  is  proverbially  a  good 
gardener  and  tiller  of  the  soil. 

HABO  WOBKER 

He  has  not  been  fi  serf  for  centuries.  He 
owned  his  own  land.  He  turned  his  valleys 
and  plains  Into  a  succession  of  parklike  gar- 
dens and  little  fields.  No  one  had  to  tell  a 
Bulgarian  peasant  to  work;  on  the  contrary, 
others  were  told  to  "work  like  a  Bulgarian." 
But  now  he  doesn't  sow  his  pi^cious  fields. 

On  March  28  the  Sofia  Commtmist  daily 
wrote:  "The  Ministerial  Council  is  alarmed. 
The  sowing  season  is  nearing  its  end.  We 
are  way  behind. " 

The  day  before  the  Communist  press  was 
filled  with  threats  and  coaxing.  There  was 
to  be  wonderful  production,  the  papers  said. 
Peasants  were  to  be  marvelously  rewarded: 
but  now  let  them  sow  "according  to  the 
Soviet  example. " 

The  same  day  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
ordered  the  People's  Councils,  the  Father- 
land Front,  youth  societies,  and  women's  as- 
sociations to  prod  the  peasants  Into  sowing. 
He  declared:  "It  Is  disgraceful  that  tractor 
drivers  do  not  start  working  till  10  a.  mT^ 
Kolkhoz  workers  do  worst  of  all.  setting  bad 
examples. " 

APPEALS   lESTJCD 

Appeal  after  appeal  was  Issued  for  every- 
body to  become  a  "shock  worker"  and  outdo 
his  neighbor.  The  villagers  were  told  they 
must  sow  at  night,  must  toll  night  and  day. 
All  "activists"  were  instructed  to  get  busy. 
Young  activists,  who  had  spent  their  time  In 
party  clubs  studying  propaganda  and  reading 
about  Lenlnlsm-Stallnlsm,  were  set  running 
from  house  to  house  to  make  their  "tatkos" 
(papas)  go  out  and  sow. 

The  Government  commanded:  "Work  every 
available  hour.  Bring  the  nation  under  mo- 
bilization." 

For  a  millennium  Bulgarian  peasants  with 
their  gray  oxen  had  been  arising  at  5  a.  m. 
to  plow  and  sow,  but  now  with  Communist 
tractors  w^ork  started  at  10. 

Why?  Because  a  minority  party  had 
seized  the  country  and  was  skimming  off  the 
cream.  More  than  3  years  a  large  Russian 
Army  had  stripped  the  land  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  Thousands  of  Russian  civil- 
ians still  remain  in  privileged  positions. 

LESS    FOOD 

The  Bulgarian  people,  amid  a  plethora  of 
rosy  promises,  have  less  food,  more  ragged 
clothes,  more  meager  supplies  of  fuel  than 
for  decades. 

Expressions  of  enmity  toward  Russia  re- 
sulted. Grandpa  Ivan  was  called  oppressor, 
not  liberator.  Economic  and  political  ad- 
vance bogged  down.  Some  Communists,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Kostov,  sensed  all  this  and  urged 
a  lightening  of  burdens.     Moscow  opposed, 


Dictator  Dimitrov  obeyed  Moscow  and  Eco- 
nomic Dictator  Kostov  was  purged. 

The  long-sUent  Bulgarian  peasants  in 
homespun  clothes,  wearing  sheepskin  caps 
and  pigskin  moccasins,  and  using  handmade 
hoes  are  making  their  silence  heard. 


Giving  the  Pact  Teeth 


Its  integration  with  western  Europe  Is  es- 
sential to  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  West.  Moreover,  the  hope  of  unification 
of  Germany — East  and  West — must  never  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Germany  stands  at  the  crowroads  between 
Russia  and  the  West,  and  what  happens  there 
can  cancel  out  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Morning  Union,  published  in  Man- 
chester. N.  H.,  under  date  of  April  7,  1949, 
entitled  "Giving  the  Pact  Teeth": 

GIVING    THE    PACT    TEETH 

It  has  been  correctly  said  that  signing  the 
Atlantic  Pact  Is  only  a  beginning.  The  pact 
constitutes  a  pledge  by  the  Atlantic  nations 
to  stand  together  in  a  mutual  defense  against 
aggression. 

This  pledge  is  important,  but  only  If  Its 
Implications  are  followed  through  by  prac- 
tical Implementation: 

1.  The  pact  must  be  supported  by  mutual 
steps  toward  a  reasonable  rearmament. 

2.  It  will  demand  a  greater  unity  of  ptir- 
pose  and  a  stronger  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  western  Europe  than 
has  yet  appeared. 

The  policy  toward  Germany  may  also  prove 
the  greatest  test  the  pact  wUl  have  to  face. 
Germany  Is  generally  recognized  as  the  key 
to  western  Europe's  economic  recovery.  It 
Is  the  key  to  Its  military  defense.  What  hap- 
p>ens  In  Germany  wiU  set  the  stage  for  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  Soviet  aggression  or 
eventual  defeat. 

If  Germany  remains  an  area  of  unrest  and 
uncertainty,  the  stabUlty  of  all  western 
Europe  must  be  affected.  Therefore  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  Britain.  Prance,  and  the 
United  States  have  done  well  to  follow  their 
signing  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  with  a  search  for 
a  solution  of  the  German  problem. 

Western  Germany  has  made  much  progress 
economically.  Production  has  been  stepped 
up  and  food  shortages  have  ijeen  relieved. 
But  the  constitutional  convention  at  Bonn, 
called  to  create  a  democratic  West  German 
state,  has  bogged  down.  CTOlclsm  and  the 
old  unwholesome  German  nationalism  Is 
again  spreading.  The  Russians  are  playing 
their  propaganda  hard  of  a  united  Germany 
and  It  Is  winning  some  willing  listeners.  The 
western  Germans  do  not  want  commiuiism, 
but  neither  do  they  want  frustration,  con- 
flict, and  division. 

Most  of  this  situation  hinges  on  the  In- 
coherence of  western  policy.  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  at  odds  over  the  dis- 
mantling of  German  industry.  Britain  wants 
the  German  industrial  capacity  held  low  for 
selfish  reasons.  Britain  wants  a  strong  cen- 
tralized government  in  western  Germany, 
while  France  wants  a  loose  federation  of 
sovereign  German  states. 

These  differences  should  be  Ironed  out  and 
an  agreement  reached  on  a  sensible,  coherent 
policy.  Above  all,  the  time  has  come  to 
throw  away  prejudice  and  meet  the  German 
problem  in  a  realistic  way.  Effective  restraint 
on  a  rebirth  of  German  militarism  is  ob- 
viously imperative  to  the  peace  of  mind  of 
Germany's  neighix)rs,  but  this  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  rebuilding  of  west- 
era  Germany  as  a  free,  stable  countrj'.  and 


Is  Commnnism  m  China  Different? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9, 1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  recent 
radio  broadcast  by  Jack  Beall,  distin- 
guished reporter  and  commentator.  It 
is  the  eightieth  in  his  series  of  informa- 
tive broadcasts  on  communism.  How 
much  longer  must  the  world  wait  in 
jeopardy  before  those  in  our  State  De- 
partment, who  make  far-eastern  policy, 
wake  up  to  the  true  nature  of  commu- 
nism in  China,  as  General  Marshall  and 
Secretary  Acheson  belatedly  woke  up  2 
years  ago  to  the  nature  of  communism  in 
Europe? 

Good  evening.  This  week,  eight  nations 
have  published  a  historic  document — the 
Atlantic  Pact — the  treaty  which  they  pro- 
pose to  sign.  It  Is,  In  effect,  a  statement  of 
solidarity  against  the  inroads  of  communism 
in  western  Europe  and  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  It  does  not  declare  war  on  com- 
munism, because  It  Is  a  defensive  pact — It 
doesn't  come  Into  operation  imtU  one  or 
more  of  the  countries  signing  It,  has  been  at- 
tacked In  a  major  way  by  some  aggressor. 
That  potential  aggressor,  while  not  named — 
is  nevertheless  known  by  everybody  to  be 
Soviet  Russia.  We  are  not  declaring  war  on 
Soviet  Russia,  through  this  alliance.  But 
we  are  banding  together  to  tell  Soviet  Russia 
that  It  wUl  have  a  large  fight  on  Its  hands 
If  It  goes  any  farther  We  have.  In  effect, 
drawn  a  line  across  Europe  and  told  the 
Kremlin  so  far  and  no  farther,  at  your  peril. 

But,  while  we  are  doing  this  in  Europe,  we 
have  a  highly  negative  attitude  toward  the 
encroachment  of  communism  :n  the  Far  East, 
where  It  is  in  a  far  more  advanced  form. 
We  do  not  uphold  the  hands  of  the  anti- 
Communists  there.  We  positively  do  things 
which  hurt  them.  The  attitude  of  our  State 
Department  seems  to  be  that  the  great  po- 
tential enemy  of  the  United  States  is  not 
Soviet  Russia,  but  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Prom 
various  reports,  notably  a  story  in  the  cur- 
rent Newsweek  magazine,  it  seems  the  State 
Department  is  behind  a  move  to  cut  off  the 
last  refuge  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  destroy 
the  last  bastion  of  Chinese  antlcommunlsm — 
the  Island  of  Formosa.  It  was  there  that 
Chiang  expected  to  go,  or  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist Government  expected  to  go.  In  the  last 
extremity.  Great  quantities  of  records,  per- 
sonal belongings  of  high  officials  and  much 
of  the  remaining  gold  supply  of  the  govern- 
ment were  shipped  there.  The  governor's 
palace  was  being  prepared  to  receive  Chiang. 
Now.  all  such  preparations  have  been  stis- 
pended.  And  the  unanlmoxis  opinion  of  the 
foreign  colony  In  the  capital  of  Formosa  Is 
that  the  State  Department  had  stopped  It. 
I  don't  know  what  other  high  policy  may 
have  got  In  the  way,  but.  It  looks,  from  the 
outside,  very  much  as  if  the  covert  little 
crowd  in  the  Par  Eastern  Division  of  the 
State  Department,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
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hatp  Um  OoaiannisU.  to  bMt  down  Chiang 
•Bd  to  defeat  th«  fundamental  tn- 
ot  tb»  United  State*  Government. 
bad  gotten  tn  tta 
deadly  work  again. 

Aa  to  ttic  relative  Importance  of  the  Asian 
OoBtUMttt  and  the  Bwopesn  Oanttnent.  I 
doat  ptitiBd  to  know  vMaii  la  really  more 
Tttal  to  na.  It  would  be  hard  for  anyttody 
to  ptek  tbe  more  vital,  fioth  are  highly  im- 
pottuit.  I  shall  KtMW  a  ttttle  later  that  the 
OoouBunUu  themselves  think  that  Asia  U 
■nr*  important  to  them,  for  purpoaes  of 
■QbdulnK  their  arch  enemy — America.  Bat. 
it  seems  very  suange  that  when  we  have  thu 
opnly  awsved  policy  hi  Europe,  of  opposing 
tommmUlamt.  we  have  only  a  "wait  and  see" 
policy  ta  China.  Secretary  Acheaon  was  up 
on  the  HUl.  only  this  week,  and  told  the  so- 
called  watctadof  eommittee  that  the  United 
8t«tea  is  watting  for  the  dust  to  setue.  In 
the  Chlneee  situation.  The  only  trouble 
with  that  la  that  when  the  dust  does  settle. 
everything  else  wUl  have  been  settled,  too. 
and  China  wUI  become  a  Communist  satclUt* 
Batkm. 

It  to  alao  reported,  from  amnni^  thoae  on 
CW  watchdog  eooimlttee  that  the  8Ute  De> 
partment  does  aot  now  have  any  objection 
to  the  granting  of  ftands  to  Chlna^-a  thing 
which  nuuiy  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
pr seeing  for.  whUe  the  Stau  Department  has 
been  heretofore  holding  hack,  watting  for 
the  dust  to  settle.  The  new  approach  Is  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  granting  of 
funds — bat  there  must  be  no  strings  on  It, 
so  far  as  the  Nationalist  Oovemment  Is  con- 
cerned. The  inference  thete  Is  that  a  suc- 
ceeding government — very  possibly  a  Com- 
munist government  In  China,  would  fall  heir 
to  whatever  the  United  States  granted.  I 
dont  think  for  a  mcment  that  Congress 
would  want,  or  intend,  that  a  Communist 
government  anywhere  wotild  fall  heir  to  It* 
funds.  But  what  else  Is  to  be  supposed  of 
this  reported  State  Department  attitude  that 
there  be  no  strtafs  oo  It  as  earmarked  for 
the  Nationatlst  Oovemment? 

It  all  snacks  too  much  of  the  bill  of  goods 
which  was  sold  the  State  Department,  back 
dartng  the  war  and  shortly  thereafter — the 
general  Communist  line  that  a  coalition  gov- 
emment— of  Communists  with  the  Kuo- 
mlntang — should  rule  China.  That  line 
certainly  was  not  the  line  we  proposed  to 
follow  In  Burope. 

Aad  It  Is  rather  dlacoDcertlng  to  And  that 
OB  lone  19.  19M,  the  general  press  quote* 
Dean  Acheson— then  Under  Secretary  of 
^ate.  as  saying  that  the  United  States  had 
agreed  to  train  and  supply  Chinese  Commu- 
nist tro(^  Ba  a  preliminary  to  Incorporating 
them  Into  a  nonpolltlcal  Chinese  Nationalist 
Army.  Now.  it's  ImpoMlhie  for  me  to  believe 
that  anybo(*y  who  fonanlated  this  concept, 
or  passed  it.  or  anytxxly  who  talks  in  those 
terms  has  much  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  cooamunUm.  There  couldn't  be  any 
nonpolltica:  Incorporation  of  the  Chinese 
Rcdi  Into  the  Chlneae  Nationalist  Army. 
The  concept  la  as  impoEsible  as  a  political 
coalitioo — and  the  State  Department  ac- 
knowledged this  later,  conceming  Europe. 

This  was  ail  some  months  after  the  Krem- 
lin had  shifted  Its  line  of  uwperatiug  with 
the  west,  as  during  the  war.  and  bad  de- 
creed "cold  war"  with  the  west.  In  1M6. 
Mao  Tte-tung.  the  leader  ot  /ymmimi*!^  in 
China,  had  openly  declared  Mmtelf  with 
RussU  and  against  the  United  States,  telling 
the  Ch loses  Commumsts  that  coalition  gov- 
sranMOt  was  a  temporary  expedient,  and  one 
that  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  Chiang 
Kal-«hek  and  American  impenalism. 

I  want  to  qucte  now  from  a  very  important 
article,  which  I  hope  you  wlU  all  read.  In 
OolUer'*— the  issue  for  March  19.  It  ta  by 
Lowla  Budetta.  the  former  Coounuulst  editor 
of  the  DaUy  Worker,  who  flnaUy  i^reswore 
and  h-s  been  a  moat  vaiU..hle 
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the  State  Department  and  then  gained  head- 
way in  the  general  American  press.  But  the 
chief  success  the  Communists  had  was  In 
planting  article*  In  American  Journals  of 
special  Interest  on  the  Orient,  such  as  Par 
Eastern  Survey,  Pacific  Affairs,  and  the  re- 
nowned Amerasla.  This  latter  magazine 
faithfully  followed  the  Communist  Party 
line  and  flqured  in  the  first  case  of  State 
Department  secret  documents  being  ab- 
stracted. There  wasn't  very  much  of  a 
splash,  as  compared  to  the  Hiss  case,  but  the 
publisher.  Philip  Jaflee,  received  a  fine.  Bu- 
denz recounts,  in  this  article,  that,  after 
paying  the  fine,  Ja^ee  threw  a  party  that 
night  for  his  codefendants  and  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Dally  Worker,  and  he  says. 
"Toasts  were  drunk  that  night  to  'the  com- 
ing victory  of  commimism  in  China  and  the 
defeat  of  American  Imperialism'." 

Budenz  says  he  discovered  that  the  main 
objective  of  Amerasla  was  the  establishment 
cf  State  Department  contacu  Which  could 
prove  helpful  in  stopping  aid  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

These  magazines  I  have  named  were  widely 
read  m  the  State  Department  and  there 
came  to  be  a  group,  with  Communist  core, 
which  existed  in  the  State  Department  that 
used  the  arguments  and  the  articles  tn  these 
magazines  irlth  telling  effect  in  selling  the 
higher  echelons  of  the  Department  on  the 
Mao  Tse-tung  status,  as  a  mere  agrarian  re- 
former. 

I  think  probably  the  best  way  In  which  that 
idea  can  be  disabused  is  to  quote  from  Mao, 
himself.  He  finally  threw  off  the  mask,  after 
1.  was  no  longer  useful  and.  in  a  broadcast, 
proclaimed  his  absolute  solidarity  with  Stalin 
in  the  world-revolutionary  united  front 
headed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  He  said  that 
any  idea  of  a  middle  road  or  third  road  (be- 
tween capitalism  and  communism  is  utter 
hypocrisy  and  total  banltruptcy. 

Mao  has  certainly  followed  every  twist  and 
turn  of  the  Communist  Party  line,  in  his  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  in  his  words.  He  has  been 
held  up  as  a  patriot — a  man  who  would  place 
the  interest  of  China  above  the  Interest  of 
any  other  nation,  when  the  show-down 
came.  But  there  Is  at  least  one  strange  dis- 
crepancy here.  How  can  It  be  explained,  if 
he  was  such  a  patriot  and  not  following  some 
higher  line  of  policy,  laid  down  by  interest* 
other  than  the  interests  of  his  own  country, 
that  he  allowed  10  Japanese  divisions  to  move 
thiotigh  Communist-held  territory,  without 
meeting  any  show  of  resistance?  And  yet 
this  happened  and  It  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained  away.  The  10  Japanese  divisions 
were  allowed  to  come  down  from  Manchuria, 
to  the  central  China  front,  in  1944.  and  It  was 
this  Japanese  force  which  eventually  cut 
through  to  east  China  and  overran  Gen. 
Claire  Chennaulfs  Air  Force  bases.  Appar- 
ently General  Mao  was  more  Interested  tn 
Japan  chewing  up  some  of  Chiang's  divisions 
th.in  In  keeping  the  Japanese  out. 

But  the  concept  of  agrarian  reformer, 
carefully  and  deliberately  planned  by  the 
Commimlst*,  wa*  attached  to  Mao  and  wa* 
sold  to  this  country  and  it  had  Important 
effects  on  our  policy.  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  two  new  concepts  have  the  same  parent- 
age: first,  the  idea  that  It  Is  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  China,  and  second,  the  Idea 
which  you  hear  more  and  more  that  It  won't 
amount  to  anything,  anyway,  if  the  Soviets 
do  take  over  China  because  Mao  Is  such  a 
good  Chinese  patriot.  And  besides,  the 
Chinese  are  such  indivldualisu  that  Russia 
will  have  more  than  it  can  handle  in  China. 
I  wonder  how  it  can  be  argued  that  in- 
dividualism can  defeat  this  great  collectiv- 
ism when  whole  nations  and  world  urganiaa- 
tions  have  not  been  able  to  stand  up  against 
It? 

This  t*  Jack  Beall  saying  good  night  from 
W^ashingtun. 
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Democracy   Works — Prize- Winning 
Essay  by  Miss  Isabel  Bern 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF  SOXTTH  caboluta 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  11,  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  essay 
entitled  "Why  Democracy  Worlcs,"  by 
Mis.s  Isabel  Bern.  The  essay,  which  won 
the  prize  In  a  contest  held  by  the  Elks, 
was  printed  in  full  in  the  April  4.  1949, 
edition  of  the  Anderson,  S.  C,  Independ- 
ent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

WHT     DEMOCSACT    WORKS 

(Prize- Winning  essay  In  Elks  contest,  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Isabel  Bern) 
Democracy.  A  word  cherished  and  dear  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  freedom-loving 
people  all  over  the  world.  Democracy.  A 
way  of  life,  a  free  way,  which  has  a  govern- 
ment to  Insure  equal  rights  and  liberties  for 

all. 

What  is  the  true  meaning  of  democracj'? 
The  ancient  Greek  philosopher  Aristotle  de- 
fined it  as  "polity  or  constitutional  govern- 
ment," "the  rule  of  the  majority  of  the 
free  and  equal  citizens  as  opposed  to  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy";  but  It  is  even  more 
than  this.  Since  it  is  a  government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  pjeople,  and  for  the  people,"  Its 
basic  principles  enhance  the  welfare  of  the 
people  whom  It  serves  and  provides  for  them 
a  larger  way  of  life.  The  main  principles 
which  it  sets  forth  are  (1)  thie  value  of  In- 
dividual worth  and  dignity  is  held  as  sacred, 

(2)  open  and  orderly  Justice  Is  given  to  all, 

(3)  the  five  freedoms  are  granted  to  every- 
one, (4)  the  powers  of  the  government  are 
gotten  only  from  the  consent  of  those  who 
are  governed,  and  (5)  the  people  are  to  be 
uplifted  through  education.  In  such  a  form 
of  government  the  individual  is  truly  able 
to  enjoy  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

What  makes  this  Ideal  form  of  government 
work?  It  works  because  it  recognizes  its 
weaknesses  and  strives  to  correct  them.  Con- 
structive criticism  of  the  goverument  defi- 
nitely helps  democracy  to  work  and  to  better 
the  conditions  of  Its  people. 

Democracy  works  because  of  the  will  of  the 
people  for  it  to  work.  Every  individual  is 
born  with  a  desire  for  freedom  and  liberty, 
the  kind  which  can  be  had  only  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  All  of  us  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  live  In  a  democracy 
love  our  form  of  government.  We  love  It 
because  of  the  privileges  we  enjoy:  the  op- 
portunity to  live  and  work  and  better  our- 
selves, the  right  to  develop  our  p>ersonallty 
and  broaden  our  field  of  service.  We  love  It 
because  It  Is  true.  Democracy  is  Indeed  true 
to  the  people  It  serves,  and  true  to  Itself  in 
upholding  the  respect  of  our  Nation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  The  main  principle  on 
which  democracy  Is  founded  Is  truth,  which 
Is  righteousness,  sincerity,  and  a  real  rep- 
resentation of  fact.  It  has  been  said  that 
"Truth  crushed  to  the  earth  wUl  rise  again." 
Since  democracy  is  based  on  truth,  it  shall 
always  rise  again  and  flourish  as  the  right 
way  of  life,  so  long  as  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  seek  that  which  is  good  and  noble. 

Democracy  works  because  of  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood  in  men.     Every   person  should 


have  a  feeUng  of  good  will  and  love  toward 
each  other.  When  all  men  have  this  feeling, 
they  wUl  be  as  their  brother's  keeper  and 
will  do  kind  things  for  them  rather  than 
any  evil.  Men  who  have  this  feeling  will  en- 
Joy  some  of  the  world's  greatest  gifts,  such 
as  friendship,  tolerance,  compassion,  good 
will,  truth,  and  peace. 

The  reasons  why  democracy  works  may  be 
summarized  by  saying:  Democracy  works  be- 
cause its  firm  foundation  is  truth,  its  strong 
walls  are  brotherly  love,  and  its  lofty  roof 
is  the  will  of  the  people  for  freedom,  equality, 
and  Justice.  An  altogether  strongly  built 
government  must  be  formed  to  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  God.  We  believe 
democracy  does  this  better  than  any  other 
form  of  government;  and  therefore,  it  works 
more  effectively  than  others  do.  We  all  hope 
It  will  continue  to  spread  and  fiourish  In  our 
country  and  in  others  with  the  help  of  God. 


Veterans'  Pensions — Letter  From  S.  Fred 
Olsen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  11.  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  sometimes 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  every  veteran 
feels  his  Government  owes  him  some- 
thing in  a  material  way.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record  some  observa- 
tions from  a  veteran  in  Seattle  who  seeks 
only  an  opportunity  to  make  something 
of  himself.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Olsen's  views  are  shared, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  veterans  everywhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

Seattle,  Wash..  March  19,  1949. 
Senator  Harht  P.  Cain, 

The   United   States   Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:   I  don't  want  a  pension. 

No.  Mr.  Cain,  I  am  not  interested  In  a 
veteran's  pension  when  I  reach  the  age  of 
65.     Here  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why: 

1.  At  no  time  during  my  5  years'  service 
did  I  expect  the  Government  to  subsidize 
me  In  old  age  for  the  few  brief  years  spent  in 
defending  my  country  and  our  way  of  life. 

2.  At  no  time  during  those  5  years  did  I 
hear  any  talk  among  either  enlisted  men 
or  oflQcei^  about  a  pension.  I  firmly  believe 
it  was  everyone's  desire  to  win  the  war  and 
then  go  home  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  was  stUl  a  free  country  where 
every  man  could  plan  his  own  way  of  life 
without  interference. 

3.  Today,  it  is  obvious  that  a  few  people 
In  Congress  wish  to  plan  our  future  for  us. 
This  is  Just  plain  socialism — and  the  sad 
part  is  that  they  are  promoting  this  pension 
for  vote-getting  purposes  alone.  This  plan 
is  certainly  not  one  conceived  by  a  real  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II. 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  the  recipients  of  this 
pension  are  veterans  of  World  War  I.  When 
are  those  people  going  to  quit  patting  them- 
selves on  the  back  for  their  great  sacrifice 
30  years  ago?  I  am  not  wUling  to  pay  the 
ta:ces  necessary  to  pay  off  those  i>eople. 

5.  It  lb  as  clear  as  crystal  that  a  pension 
plan  involving  expenditure  up  to  $8,000,000,- 


000  a  year — then  continuing  year  after  year — 
is  liable  to  be  the  straw  to  break  our  back. 

6.  As  a  taxpayer.  I  am  not  wUUng  to  bear 
this  expense  for  35  years  more  (when  I  will 
be  65)  I  prefer  to  plan  my  own  retirement 
program — in  my  own  way — and  In  any  man- 
ner I  choose. 

7.  The  Government  brokerage  fee  in  a 
plan  like  this  would  be  tremendous.  An- 
other bureau  with  thousands  of  new  em- 
ployees to  administer  the  plan.  Which  way 
are  we  headed,  Mr.  Cain?  I  want  to  see  this 
fantastic  maze  of  Government  bureaus,  divi- 
sions, departments,  administrations,  etc., 
etc..  cut   down — not   increased. 

8.  The  real  veterans  of  this  last  war  did 
not  come  home.  Thousands  of  other  vet- 
erans were  disabled  and  occupy  hospitals 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple I  want  to  see  helped  in  every  way  possible. 
And  we  do  have  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

9.  But  why  give  a  pension  to  everyone  who 
participated  In  World  War  I  or  II?  A  good 
percentage  never  left  the  shores  of  the 
United  States — are  they  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion?   I  say  "No." 

10.  FinaUy.  I  don't  believe  the  real  vet- 
erans want  this  program. 

I  respect! ally,  yet  strongly  tirge  you  to  do 
everything  you  can  to  prevent  this  legisla- 
tion from  being  pasted. 
Very  truly  yours, 

S.  Faro  Olsen. 


Top-Leve!  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  ApHl  11,  1949 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Top- 
Level  Salaries."  published  in  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  of  April  11,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  11,  19491 

TOP-LEVEL    SALARIES 

Under  a  bill  which  is  expected  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  week,  the  salaries  of 
Cabinet  members  would  be  raised  to  $25,000, 
while  other  top  executives  and  administra- 
tors would  be  put  in  three  groups  with  sal- 
arle:  of  »20.000.  918.000,  and  $16,000,  respec- 
tively. By  comparison  with  the  salaries  paid 
In  comparable  private  employment,  the  pro- 
posed scale  of  payments  Is  still  very  modest. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot,  for  obvious 
reasons,  attempt  to  compete  with  private  In- 
dustry for  the  services  of  qualified  execu- 
tives and  professional  men.  Efficiency  de- 
mands, however,  a  scale  of  salaries  that,  as 
the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  says,  will 
not  subject  competent  officials  and  their 
families  "to  economic  sacrifices  so  great  aa 
to  outweigh  the  non&alary  incentives  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  Government  service." 

At  present  the  salaries  paid  high-ranking 
Government  employees  obviously  do  not  meet 
this  simple  tc-fit  oi  adequacy.  That  is  proved 
by  the  ieluc%ance  of  able  men  who  lack  in- 
dependent sources  of  income  to  enter  the 
Government  service  and  by  the  exodus  from 
Government  employment  of  capable  officials. 
The  loss  of  UTilned  and  experienced  men 
comes,  too.  at  a  time  when  the  duties  and 
responsibilities    of    the    executive    heads    of 
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Df  TWi  8I3IATZ  OF  THS  CWTIXD  STATES 
Monday  April  II,  194$ 

Mr.  McCARRAN  Mr  President.  I 
in  ffij  harul  tvo  artlcies.  recently 
«hk:h  present  different  as- 
of  the  now  problem.  Tbe  first  of 
Is  an  editorial  which  appwmd  tn 
tbte  vedTs  t»Qe  of  Life  mafsilDe.  and 
whtch  ts  ciicttled  'Tadfle  Retreat— Mm- 
tary  Planners  Are  About  To  Let  Down 
the  United  States  wad  Asia." 

Tbe  sacood  of  tbeae  artlcJes.  vhlch 
appeared  tai  tba  WMiilnctaa  '^~*fir 
Mm-  oa  tanday.  Aprt  t.  .^tfrlca  the  by- 
Bae  of  Mr  Constantine  Brown,  one  of 
•■r  beat  Informed  writers  on  Interna- 
tlOBal  affairs,  and  has  the  headline 
TTbtted  States  nedcctloc  to  protect  Pa- 
dOe  toterests." 
Both  of  these  articles  are  eonnt  co- 
and  tlaieiy;  and  I  ask  unanl- 
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the  mlUtary  bag  by  an  alert 
correspondent  In  Pearl  Har- 
reportlng  naval  plans  to 
upon  the  far  Pacific  and  to 
toward  the  United  States  west 
lentfd.  and  I^fe  haa  reason  to 
reflects  the  thinking  of  mili- 
The  excuse  for  this  line 
that  China  Is  lost  anyhow, 
lack  the  resources  and  the 
t  new  center  of  Soviet  strength 
future  and  that  the  mam 
effort   must   be  concentrated 
1  lesides,    the    planners    reason, 
Suasia    cant    advance    across 
in  any  case.     Viewing  tha 
I  unly   military   prcblem.   this 
make  a   mnillffam  o<  sense, 
no  purely  aaUttary  proMams 
IMO.  as  any  general  or  ad- 
of  his  rana  should  know  by 
date  In  history. 
c^ubtlaas  comes  as  a  shock  to 
or  resigned  to  the  wrlte- 
asTimed  that  tilings  still 
bad  if  we  maintained  strong 
Okinawa,  and  the  whole 
Pacific  bases.     Indeed  It 
that  one  Justification  (or 
"  in  China  la  that  aiter  dl 
Tha  decMon  recently 
>n  does  not  of  course  mean 
tuuight  withdrawal  from  the 
but.  until  further  notice. 
the  United  States  will  not 
k  iportant  part  of  its  strength 
defense  of  the  far  Pacific. 
no  quarrel  with  a  decision  to 
posatble  United  States 
era  Burope.    But  the  assump- 
i  eciaion  requires  an  abandon- 
of  tha  Pactfle  and  of  Asia 
Saeretary  of  State  Ache- 
wonderful  opportunity  before 
a  distinctive  Asiatic  policy 
feebly  bowed  out.    His  policy 
recently  said,  is  to  wait  and 
tha  dust  settles. '    It  wUl 
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be  a  long  and  fateful  time  before  tbe  duat 
•ettles  over  a  Pacific  world  abandoned  with- 
out a  murmur  to  Moscow  and  to  comniuuL^m. 
We  cannot  believe  that  this  decision  will 
stand;  our  necessities  and  our  times  will  not 
allow  It.  But  that  It  should  be  entertained 
eren  for  a  moment  Is  a  grave  reflection  upon 
the  men  and  agencies  who  are  responsible 
for  the  peace  and  survival  of  the  west. 

Uwrrn)  St.*tss  NacLsmwo  To  PaoncT  Pacitxc 
Intoiests — ATLAirric  Fact  Provides  for  No 
Recipsocal     Assistance     From     Echopean 

IfATIONS    To    Sl7PPO«T    Us    IN    THE    FaR    EasT 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

The  foreign  ministers  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
nations  are  now  gathered  In  Washington  to 
sign  the  document  which,  for  the  first  Ime 
In  history,  will  bind  the  United  States  to  Eu- 
rope and  will  compel  us  to  support  the  free 
European  nations  with  all  our  resources  in 
the  event  of  aggression  against  them. 

Although  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  not  specifically 
mentioned  In  the  document  which  creates 
this  new  coalition,  the  alliance  Is  aimed  to 
deter  Russia  from  further  encroachments 
against  nations  outside  the  Iron  curtain  In 
western  and  northern  Europe. 

The  creation  of  this  coalition  is  regarded  as 
the  last  diplomatic  eiTort  of  the  free  nations 
to  put  an  end  to  Russia's  aggrandizement  tn 
the  west.  It  is  a  warning  to  the  Kremlin 
that  henceforth  Its  military  actions  will  be 
answered  in  kind. 

However,  while  we  focus  our  attention  on 
the  free  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  are  once  more  neglecting  the 
vast  American  Interest  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific,  where  Russia  has  made  tremen- 
dous strides  In  areas  where  1.350,000,0C0  per- 
sons live  and  where  vital  basic  raw  materials 
are  produced  in  vast  quantities. 

While  we  pledge  our  unlimited  assistance 
to  western  Europe — and  to  a  lesser  degree  to 
the  countries  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean — 
none  of  them  Is  required  to  support  us  In 
the  Far  East.  Europe  and  particularly  west- 
ern Europe  is  the  cradle  of  American  culttire. 
Ail  of  us  are  descendants  of  Etiropean  ances- 
tors. Hence  It  Is  understandable  that  emo- 
tionally Europe  should  play  a  great  role  In 
the  formulation  of  our  policies. 

FAS   EAST    CLOSfED   OVC8 

But  In  doing  this  we  have  not  attempted  to 
Obtain  even  the  limited  assistance  which  our 
allies  might  be  able  to  afford  us  In  the  stnii;- 
gle  In  the  Far  East,  which  is  being  glossed 
OTer  by  our  policy  makers.  Russia  has  been 
acting  in  a  spectacular  manner  in  Europe: 
but  she  has  been  far  more  efficient  in  her 
policy  of  aggrandisement  in  the  Fur  East. 

Russia  has  taken  from  under  our  noBes  the 
most  important  parts  of  China  and  north- 
em  Korea,  while  In  India.  Indonesia,  Indo- 
china. Burma,  and  Malaya  she  has  made 
rapid  strides.  The  men  In  the  Kremlin  art 
probably  more  acutely  aware  than  we  are  of 
ttie  importance  to  our  national  defense  ot 
the  raw  materials  which  He  In  those  coun- 
tries. And  she  Intends  to  create  a  situation 
which  will  prevent  us  from  having  access  to 
those  materials,  even  If  she  does  not  directly 
control  all  of  Asia. 

Soviet  activities  in  China  have  been  mis- 
understood by  the  American  people.  The 
optimism  displayed  by  so  manv  ofBcials  In 
the  Qovernment  Is  entirely  out  of  place. 
These  men  erroneously  contend  that  Russia 
"cannot  possibly  digest  nearly  500.000.000 
Chinese  and  will  have  her  hands  full  for 
generations  to  come  " 

The  Kremlin  evidently  has  no  Intention 
of  controlling  a  centralized  China  Its  Par 
Eastern  experts,  who  are  far  better  Informed 
and  more  reallatic  than  their  opposite  num- 
bers In  cur  State  Department,  realise  that 
it  Is  tmpoaalble  to  organize  and  control  that 
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▼ast  country,  regardless  of  how  harsh  and 
ruthless  Soviet  methods  may  be. 

Moreover,  the  Kremlin  does  not  wish  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  it  made  in  Yugoslavia, 
where  an  able  and  unscrupulous  dictator — 
Marshal  Tito,  whom  Moscow  trusted  because 
of  his  long  service  In  the  Soviet  secret  po- 
lice— became  a  rebel.  If  Yugoslavia  had  been 
divided  into  Its  component  parts  with  a  pup- 
pet at  the  head  of  each,  Tito  would  never 
have  succeeded  In  his  ambitlons,^ 

That  is  the  reason  why  Mao  Tze-tung, 
who  at  one  time  was  considered  Moscow's 
principal  stooge  in  China,  now  has  become 
a  secondary  figure,  whose  role  will  be  con- 
fined soon  to  heading  a  certain  part  of 
China.  Mao  already  has  been  dislodged  from 
Manchuria,  where  the  Soviets'  top  man  now 
Ls  Li  Li-san. 

The  armies  under  Mao's  control  now  are 
operating  In  other  areas,  while  a  newly 
trained  Chinese  Communist  Army,  super- 
vised by  Russian  commissars  and  other  offi- 
cials, now  is  in  possession  of  that  strategi- 
cally and  economically  vital  area  which  Rus- 
sia Intends  to  convert  Into  a  Russian  prov- 
ince on  the  pattern  of  Outer  Mongolia. 

NEW  COMMXTNIST   ARMT 

The  actual  plans  of  the  Soviet  Government 
in  the  Far  East  were  set  forth  last  fall  at 
a  joint  conference  of  the  East  Asian  Affairs 
Council  of  the  Communist  International 
held  at  Harbin,  Manchuria. 

Alexander  Leskiv,  the  secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  Gen.  Ivan  Lokotlkov,  Russia's 
crmmander  in  northern  Korea,  were  alter- 
nately in  the  chair.  Those  present  included 
Mao's  rival,  LI  Ll-san.  representing  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  General  Lokotlkov  told 
the  conferees  in  part: 

"The  reactionaries  In  the  world  are  focus- 
aig  attention  upon  us  right  now.  They 
might  consider  that  we  are  advancing  In  big 
strides  In  eastern  Europe  and  Germany  to 
an  extent  that  we  may  make  war  against  the 
capitalistic  Imperialists  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  France. 

"I  hope  that  our  comrades  w^ill  keep  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  developments. 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  essential  point  of  the 
present  world  revolution  Is  still  being  fo- 
cused on  east  Asia.  We  have  already  built 
a  firm  foundation  In  Europe,  and  we  are  in 
full  grasp  of  the  power  to  make  peace  or 
war  at  our  own  will. 

"We  are  employing  temporarily  political 
ofienslves  to  distract  the  attention  of  those 
capitalistic  countries  like  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  While  In  east  Asia  if 
all  our  comrades  would  put  to  proper  utili- 
zation the  1,000.000.000  people  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  continent  of  east  Asia,  we 
could  gradually  capture  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  expand  westward  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  When  that  time  comes,  it  will  be  the 
most  suitable  occasion  for  us  to  launch  mili- 
tary operations  In  Europe." 

We  are  already  feeling  an  oil  shortage. 
The  resources  of  the  American  continents  are 
sufficient  under  existing  conditions.  But  as 
time  goes  on  we  shall  have  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  oil  from  other  sources. 

Soviet  policies  In  Iran  are  aimed  not  so 
much  at  the  Tehran  government  Itself  as  at 
the  Dil  resources  of  that  coimtry. 

At  the  same  time  the  activities  of  Moscow's 
agents  in  Burma.  Indonesia,  and  Borneo 
are  intended  to  create  a  situation  In  which 
we  shall  be  denied  access  to  these  still  almost 
unlimited  oil  fields,  which  In  war  or  peace 
can  provide  the  world  with  large  quantities 
of  the  fluid  gold. 

CAN  ISOLATE  SUPPLIES 

Deposits  of  tin.  antimony,  bauxite,  and 
many  other  minerals  which  have  never  been 
fully  extracted  from  the  soil  of  the  vast 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  areas,  and  which 
are   sc   vitally   Important   to   our   peacetime 


as  well  as  wartime  Industries,  also  can  be 
denied  to  us  in  the  event  that  the  present 
do-nothing  policy  continues  In  the  west. 

Most  political  and  military  observers  in 
Washington  seem  to  think  In  terms  of 
whether  the  U.  S  S.  R.  will  attack  us  from 
the  Pacific,  and  are  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem  In  those  terms.  But  few  among 
our  top  policymakers  seem  to  pay  attention 
to  the  fact  that  without  any  physical  aggres- 
sion the  U.  S.  S.  R.  can  weaken  our  defense 
to  a  dangerous  extent,  merely  by  creating 
conditions  which  will  shut  us  off  from  Far 
East  supplies. 

Ever  since  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  became  our  asso- 
ciate In  World  War  II  we  let  her  have  the 
Initiative  In  the  political  field.  We  pride 
ourselves  that  with  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Berlin  airlift,  and  now  the  Atlantic  Pact  we 
have  taken  the  Initiative  from  the  men  In 
the  Kremlin.  This  Is  not  correct,  however. 
By  the  cold  war  the  Russians  have  succeeded 
In  fociislng  our  attention  exclusively  on 
Europe,  which  they  themselves  consider  only 
a  shell. 

NEED    ANOTHEB    PACT 

The  Atlantic  Pact  unquestionably  Is  an 
important  political  step  and  conceivably  may 
give  the  Russian  riilers  some  food  for 
thought.  The  rearming  of  Europe  for  de- 
fense Is  an  even  more  Important  move  be- 
cause without  it  the  Atlantic  Pact  Is  only  an 
expression  of  good  intentions  and  nothing 
else. 

However,  some  pact  or  agreement  to  ward 
off,  with  every  means  at  the  Allies'  disposal, 
Soviet  encroachments  in  the  Pacific  and  In- 
dian Ocean  areas  is  a  must  which  our  policy- 
makers seem  to  have  overlooked.  The  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Netherlands  Governments 
are  unwilling  to  discuss  the  matter  publicly, 
lest  they  be  accused  of  old-fashioned  im- 
perialism. 

The  American  Government  is  neglecting — 
to  put  it  mildly — the  situation  in  that  area 
for /ear  of  the  criticism  by  the  liberal  element 
that  we  are  imperialistic-minded.  In  fact, 
however,  this  Government  should  realize  that 
no  Russian  aggression  can  actually  be  de- 
feated unless  we  thwart  the  Kremlin's  effort 
to  exclude  us  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 


The  North  Atlantic  Security  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  11.  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi-x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Invitation  to  the  Hangman," 
published  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
of  April  6,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  April 
6,    1949] 

nrVITATION     TO    THI    H.VNGMAN 

The  American  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
foreign  minister  of  the  11  western  Eurojiean 
nations  who  on  Monday  signed  the  North 
Atlantic  Military  Pact  have  denied  Russia's 
assertion  that  the  alliance  Is  an  aggressive 
move  against  the  Soviet  Union.  They  can 
say  that  the  pact  Is  defensive,  but  the  Rus- 
sians dont  have  to  agree. 


Some  illuminating  remarlcs  on  this  sub- 
ject were  made  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  Iowa  Press  Association  by  Owen  Cun- 
ningham, an  American  lawyer  who  appeared 
as  counsel  in  the  Tokyo  trial  for  a  Japanese 
diplomat  who  was  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. Speaking  of  the  trial  In  relation  to 
present-day  problems.  Cunningham  said: 

"Weeks  of  time  were  consumed  during  the 
trial  to  prove  that  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan  sought  through  a  military  pact  to 
oppose  any  European  aggressor  who  might 
attack  them.  The  present  Atlantic  Defense 
Pact  is  almost  Identical  with  the  pact  pro- 
posed between  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy. 
When  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  made  such 
an  agreement  to  ctirtail  and  frighten  Russia 
by  demonstrating  solidarity,  it  was  sinister. 
Now  that  we  are  making  one,  it  Is  purely  de- 
fensive. Can  Russia  not  make  the  same 
claim  against  the  European  powers  as  the 
Allied  powers  made  in  the  Tokyo  trial  against 
Japan?" 

The  answer  to  that  Is  self-evident.  Rus- 
sia already  has  submitted  the  contention 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  aggressive. 
We  have  denied  It.  If  there  is  war,  our  posi- 
tion can  be  upheld  only  by  military  victory. 
If  we  should  lose.  Russia  has  already  entered 
in  the  record  a  contrary  view,  and.  by  our 
own  action  In  the  Nuremberg  and  "Tokyo 
uTlals,  we  know  what  the  consequences  will 
be  should  Russia  be  in  a  position  to  enforce 
them  in  the  light  of  these  precedents. 

Mr.  Cunningham  quite  properly  notes  the 
parallel  between  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
the  German -Japanese  t  greement  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  1936,  to  which  Italy  adhered  a  year 
later,  commonly  known  as  the  anti-Comin- 
tern pact.  The  only  difference  Is  that  the 
antl-Comlntem  pact  was  more  frank  in  the 
statement  of  its  Intentions.  The  North  At- 
lantic Pact  Is  not  directed  against  Russia 
by  name,  although  there  is  no  other  nation 
against  which  It  could  be  directed,  and  Sec- 
retary Acheson  tn  his  accompanying  explana- 
tion did  not  dissimulate.  The  anti-Comin- 
tern pact,  on  the  other  hand,  specifically 
named  the  Communist  International,  the 
international  arm  of  Russian  communism, 
as  the  force  to  be  held  in  check. 

It  is  stated  that  the  German  and  Japanese 
Governments  recognized  that  the  aim  of  the 
Communist  International,  known  as  the 
Comintern,  Is  to  disintegrate  and  subdue  ex- 
isting states  by  all  the  means  at  its  com- 
mand. It  stated  that  Germany  and  Japan 
were  convinced  that  the  toleration  of  in- 
terference by  the  Communist  International 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nations  not  only 
endangers  their  internal  peace  and  sociai 
well  being,  but  is  also  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  It  invited  the  adherence  of 
other  states,  established  a  permanent  com- 
mittee to  consult  on  countermeasiurs  in  the 
manner  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  pro- 
vided for  defensive  measures  necessary  for 
the  struggle  against  the  subversive  activities 
of  the  Communist  International. 

The  purpose  of  containing  Russia  and  of 
preventing  the  further  spread  of  communism 
is  the  same  as  that  which  animates  the  At- 
lantic Pact.  In  association  with  Rxissia,  at 
present  a  declared  threat  to  the  peace,  and 
with  France,  Britain,  Holland,  and  Canada, 
which  In  the  Atlantic  Pact  Join  us  in  this 
view,  we  labored  with  Infinite  diligence  at 
Tokyo  to  prove  that  the  anti-Comintern  pact 
was  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  plan,  prepare, 
initiate,  and  wage  aggressive  war.  Now,  when 
we  assume  the  same  role  and  same  means  as 
the  defeated  nations  of  World  War  n,  in  or- 
der to  check  Russia,  we  turn  around  and  caU 
our  pact  defensive. 

The  ceremony  in  Washington,  when  the 
pact  was  signed  and  this  country  assumed 
the  mission  to  which  Hitler  dedicated  him- 
self in  1936,  Is  one  of  the  gre.at  Ironies  of 
history.     We  fight  a  world  war  to  military 
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tt  la  repuduted.  wUI  coma  back  to  haunt  ua 
•ana  day.  U  it  baa  not  already." 


Moral  Reanumeat — Letter  fr«a  H. 
Keaastoo  Twitdicil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 


m  THE  8ZNATK  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Monday  April  II,  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  all  oi  us 
luiTe  heard  of  moral  rearmsunent.  Most 
of  us  are  ciuious  these  days  concerning 
tts  progress  and  success.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccn-sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoaD  a  letter  on  ttm 
which  I  have  received  from  H. 
Twitcheil  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Twltchell  Is  aiakinsr  a  contribution  to  his 
time,  and  I  think  that  his  letter  will  be 
of  suastantial  interest  to  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
«•  (oDovs; 

ICotntTAn*  Hovaa. 
CATTx-iiua  Mumaiiii. 

Mmrett  79  194$. 
DcAa  Hajut-  The  tn«tde  story  of  what  haa 
barn  bappenlnv  In  the  Ruhr  during  tbeae 
ttcM  la  or  such  importaaoa  that  I  want  to 
Id  It  an  to  you  at  ottoa.  We  have  been 
to  put  a  hundred  trained  moral  re- 
at  the  center  of  the  war 
wlUeh  li  eo  IntenM  In  that  valley. 
DUng  aa  a  apearhead  the  Fr.n;otTen  Factor, 
wa  have  been  in  cloee  touch  with  some  50.000 
key  men  In  labor  and  mana(^ment  who 
repreaent  hundreds  of  thouaanda  more. 
Tbaatar*  ahowing  the  Forgctten  Factor  at 
mlftt  baw  been  packed  am  wtth  hundreds 
ly  OKira  twaad  away.     Dur- 


and  other 

taduatrlai    group*.     They    hnTe    been    liTln^ 
and  eating  In  the  homea  of  the  workers. 

The  great  battla  la  for  the  mind  of  the 
workan  wbo  have  bean  trained  in  the  liandat 
ideolofy.  IB  nany  at  tbe  uniona  Commu- 
nlata  number  SO  to  40  parornt.  In  many  of 
thaas  saaalona  the  Owiiinlsli  have  coimter- 
attackad  Tlforofualy  after  mir  preaentatkm 
at  an  tdaolocy  that  has  a  moral  backbone 
and  can  make  democracy  work.  Theae 
alona  have  lasted  AooMtUnaa  7  boars  or 
But  out  of  them  baa  «owm  a  aiaa( 

In  the  thinkiDK  and  llvlDf  oC 
both  workers  and  manas*- 
f— rtinf  Oooununlata  are  re- 
tha  eiaaa  war  and  accepting  a 
graiatar  aoaaaption.  8ocUli»ta  are  accept - 
tnc  for  the  first  time  that  a  change  la 
la  fundamental  Ui  the  good  of  i 
tkat    teamwork    with    management    to 


St  Schmidt    preciident  of  the  Mlna- 
I   at    tbe    Subr.    baa   Juat   said:    "We 
leaders  of  the  miners'  eaecutive  understand 


manageme  it 
b. 

1  nd 
west  em 


fl  ;ht 


summ  d 


the  ideology 
thoroughly 

Laat 
of  the  Gemii^ 
the  chief  i 
ail-<lay  meeti 
was    Hana 
trade-unions 
Bntlah    aone 
nine  nations 
in  which  thioi 
at 

Hating  both 
can  out-live 
bring  to 
truly  Chrlatitfi 

At  thla  m 
ista   of   Frauds 
often  been  I 
Unlasa   we 
dvUlaaUon 
Helnnch   Kos : 
Ideaa  with  al 
tn  the  Ruhr 
leader 
has  been  a 
we  must  talk 

At  the  Inv 
man    of    the 
Bonn,    which 
Germany 
ten    factor 
Invited   to  a 
Dr.    Carlo 
w.^.o  heads  t 
While  there 
ate  and  deep 
students    at 
iniager  of 
tt^the  void 

Aa   a    reaul : 
^»binet     of 
top  leaders 
■ire  working 
M.  of  course. 
aa    well    the 
thinking 
laduatry  in 
a  new  concep 

The  men 
new  develop 
MRA 

»ur-Montreux 
Caux  has 
and  councils 
the 

and   of 
aa  the  Com  In 

I  am 
the    news   of 
I  am  writing 
able  to  come 
them  and 
first    band.     1 
the  vlalts  and 
leaders  mean 
are  facing 
with  the 
their  beads. 
be  able  to  be 
for  a  few 

Tours 


ai  d 


nd  iistrlailsts 


B<eckler. 


g  -eat 


(Statement  b] 
manager  of 
employs 
takes    over 
9.000  worke: 


rearn:  ament 


Moral 
preaent  time 
mduatry 
each   other  Ir 
One  of  m"  sho  > 
0ame  to  tne 
••This 
Ek  to  think 

This  has 
for  all  our 


becai  lae 


after 


MRA.     We  have  examined  it 
we  approve  of  it. " 
end   Heiunch  Koet.   chairman 
Coal  Board,  gathered  190  of 
of  tbe  Ruhr  for  an 
at  Saaen.     Invited  to  attend 
head    of    the    German 
of    3.000.000    workers    in    tbe 
Induatrlal    spokesmen    from 
brought  evidence  of   tbe  way 
Ideology  Is  gripping  tbe  mind 
and  workers  alike  and  en- 
the  ideological  advance  which 
out -think  communism  and 
Kurope  tbe  flowering  of  a 
civilization, 
ini;  one  of  tbe  top  Industrial - 
said:    "Management    has   so 
by  1  hour,  one  idea,  1  franc. 
for   the   remaking   of   our 
»e    are    not    doing    our    Job." 
stated:   "'We  must  get  these 
pxMsible  speed  to  our  people 
And  Boeckler.  the  workers' 
up  tbe  day  by  saying:  "This 
success.     This  is  the  way 
to  management  In  the  future." 
tatlon  ot  Dr.  Adenauer,  chair- 
parliamentary    conference    at 
is    framing   the   new   western 
liution.  we  took  the  forgot- 
that    city.      Deleeates    were 
t^end   by  Dr.   Adenauer  and   by 
his    political    opponent. 
Socialists  at  that  conlerence. 
'  ur  workers  found  an  immedi- 
response  from  the  university 
Bonn,    an    indication    of    the 
a  youth  for  an  Ideology  to 
their  lives. 

of    these    developments    the 

forth     Rhlne-Westphalla.    the 

management  and  the  unions 

thuaiaitically  with  us.    There 

n tense  opposition,  but  there  Is 

poealbility    that    the    Marxist 

has  historically  dominated 

Europe  may  be  lifted  to 

Ion. 

are  under  God  creating  these 

nts  have  been  trained  at  the 

training   center   at   Caux- 

Switzerland.     The    spirit    ot 

a  byword  In  the  cabinets 

many  countries.     It  can  bear 

to  the  training  of  men 

weapons    for   democracy 

em  ftimishes  for  communism. 

at  this  time  to  bring  you 

these   results.     But   above   all 

in  the  hope  that  you  may  be 

to  Europe  thla  year  and  see 

men   concerned   In   them  at 

cannot   tell    you   how    much 

personal  contact*  of  American 

JO  tbeae  men  over  here.     Ihey 

problems   and   always 

of   the   iron  curtain  over 

sincerely  hope  that  you  may 

with  us  at  Caux.  even  if  only 

as  you  did  laat  summer. 

4ncGrety. 

H.   KSfASTON   TwrrcHEix. 
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18  300 


Alfred  Wlmmelmann,  general 

the  Harpener  Coal  Co..  which 

workers,    and    next    week 

another    coal    company    with 

I.) 

FkatoaiT  36.  1949. 

la  the  only  way  at  tbe 

:o  create  a  new  teamwork  In 

It  enables  each  side  to  see 

a   completely   different   way. 

stewards  who  Is  a  Communist 

seeing  The  Good  Road  and 

so  shattered   me  I  need  a 

tt  over  " 

a  completely  new  basis 
nAiitlatluna;  a  new  atmosphere 


has 


cr  fated 


has  been  created  in  which  we  have  found 
many  solutions  over  wages  and  prices.  We 
gave  hDlidays  with  pay  without  knowing 
where  the  money  was  coming  from,  but  in- 
creased production  has  made  up  aU  the 
money  that  It  cost. 

We  are  now  undergoing  new  negotiations 
concerning  the  workers'  part  ♦n  the  control 
of  Industry.  I  am  sure  it  is  only  possible 
to  have  these  negotiations  because  we  are 
beginning  to  apply  MRA.  Time  and  time 
again  in  our  negotiations  tbe  spirit  of  Caux 
cnmes  up.  and  there  Is  no  session  of  nego- 
tiations m  the  coal  industry  where  we  do  not 
spend  2  hours  afterwards,  literally,  discussing 
moral  rearmament. 

On  this  basis  of  applying  moral  rearma- 
ment. August  Schmidt,  president  of  the 
mmeworkers,  is  our  strongest  support  in 
these  negotiations  which  affect  the  entire 
coal  mdustr  of  the  Ruhr.  We  shall  soon 
have  fur  the  first  time  complete  agreement 
between  the  management,  the  union,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Economics.  This  will  revo- 
lutionize the  coal  Industry  of  Germany  and 
will  atlect  also  the  other  Industries  of  Ger- 
manv. 


Ratification  of  North  Atlantic  Security 
Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WEST   VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  11,  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Petition 
Asks  Senate  to  Ratify  Atlantic  Treaty." 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  April  5.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PETITION  ASKS  SENATX  TO  RATITY  ATLANTIC 
TREATY — BACKCBS  SAT  PACT  SUPPLIES  POLICK 
POWE«  LACKING  IN  UN  TO  CUARANTFE  PEACE 

A  petition  calling  on  the  United  States 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Atlantic  pact  as  an  in- 
strument which  remedies  the  United  Nations' 
defect  of  having  no  police  power  is  being 
circulated  by  the  Committee  on  National  Ar- 
fairs.  100  East  Fiftieth  Street,  for  submission 
to  President  Truman  and  Congress.  The 
committee  announced  yesterday  that  114  sig- 
natures have  already  been  obtained. 

The  petition  says  that  the  Atlantic  pact 
conforms  "In  principle  and  Intent"  with 
United  Nations  mechanism  and  falls  within 
the  UN  Charter  provision  for  regional  pacts. 

"It  forcefully  demonstrates"  the  petition 
says,  "the  determination  of  the  United  States 
and  asaoclated  nations.  Joined  by  a  common 
faith  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  the 
principle  of  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law,  to 
exercise  their  inherent  right  of  self-defense 
against  the  threat  or  fact  of  aggression. 

"One  of  the  obvious  weaknesses  of  the 
United  Nations  U  the  lack  of  a  police  force 
aa  authorized  by  tbe  Charter  to  compel  com- 
pliance With  its  decisions.  This  defect  is 
remedied  under  the  terms  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  until  the  international  organization  Is 
provided  with  Its  own  gendarmerie.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cost  of  arming  our  associates 
against  another  war.  It  will  be  microscopically 
small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  sums  that 
would  have  to  be  spent  In  prosecuting  a  war. 
The  Atlantic  Pact  is  not  only  the  best  insur- 
ance for  the  maintenance  of  peace  but  ad- 
ditionally offers  the  most  promising  aasuiauca 
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of  survival,   if.  in  spite  of  everything,  war 
should  come." 

Frederick  C.  McKee.  Pittsburgh  manufactur- 
er, is  chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  National 
Affairs.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith,  of  the  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Tower.  Park  .^  venue  and  Fif- 
tieth Street.  Is  secretary.  Among  the  signers 
of  the  petition.  It  was  announced,  are  Barry 
Bingham,  Margaret  Culkln  Banning,  T.  E. 
Braniff.  Leo  Cherne,  the  Reverend  Edward  A. 
Conway,  Dr.  George  S.  Counts,  Charles  Denby, 
Eddie  bowling,  MaJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot. 
Christopher  Emmet,  Raymond  S.  Fanning, 
James  A.  Farley,  John  Parrar,  Desmond  Fitz- 
Gerald.  Dr.  Harry  D.  Gldeonse,  Mrs.  William 
Henry  Hays,  Sidney  Hook,  Goodhue  Livings- 
ton. Jr  .  Cord  Meyer.  Mrs.  O.  L.  Mills.  Edgar  A. 
Mowrer.  Llthgow  Osborne.  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son. Joseph  M.  Proskauer.  Philip  D.  Reed.  Mrs. 
Kermit  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  William  Dick  Spor- 
borg.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  Robert  H. 
Thayer.  Dwlght  D.  Wiman,  Matthew  WoU  and 
Wason  W.  Wyatt. 


What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act? 


Investigation    of    Accoants    of    the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  11.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Ap- 
ril 4  there  appeared  in  the  Washington 
(Pa.  >  Observer  an  editorial  entitled 
"Warren  Backs  Willlams."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Washington  (Pa.)  Obser\'er  of  April  4, 
1949] 

WARBEN    BACKS    WOXIAMS 

Accusations  of  multlmlUion  dollar  short- 
ages which  Senator  Williams,  of  Delaware, 
leveled  against  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration have  now  been  supported  in  full  In 
a  report  by  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  charges  which  Senator  Lucas. 
majority  leader,  described  as  pure  politics 
and  sought  to  keep  from  consideration  by 
.  the  Senate.  If  Mr.  Lucas  is  now  of  the  same 
mind  as  before,  he  is  shockingly  indifferent 
to  the  need  of  elementary  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Government. 

The  record,  as  Mr.  Warren  reveals  it.  Is 
one  of  incredible  carelessness  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  taxpayers'  money,  of  a  waste  of 
fixed  assets,  and  of  clear  favoritism  in  the 
award  of  contracts.  They  may  not  have  been 
actual  fraud  but  the  invitation  to  fraud  was 
always  present. 

In  any  event,  says  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  accounting  deficiencies  encountered 
were  so  substantial  and  the  inaccuracies  so 
material  that  he  cannot  express  any  opinion 
whether  the  financial  statements  prepared 
by  the  Corporation  present  fairly  its  financial 
position. 

Senator  Williams  is  entitled  to  the  utmost 
credit  for  bringing  the  sordid  facts  to  light 
and  the  Senate  owes  it  to  the  taxpayers  to 
speedily  adopt  the  Comptroller  General's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  further  Investigation  Into 
the  whole  situation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  and  particularly  in  recent 
days,  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  asked,  "What,  in  specific  terms,  is 
the  matter  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act?" 
For  example,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman]  recently  inserted 
what  was  substantially  an  information- 
wanted  advertisement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  asking  for  reasons  why 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  a  bad  law  and 
should  be  repealed  and  replaced  by  the 
Wagner  Act  with  certain  amendments 
as  provided  in  H.  R.  2032. 

I  will  give  ten  examples  of  ways  in 
which  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  loaded 
against  unions — ten  reasons  why  it  is  an 
unfair,  imjust,  and  evil  law  that  outrages 
the  American  sense  of  fair  play: 

Pirst.  An  employer  charge  of  unlaw- 
ful sympathetic  strike  must  be  given 
priority  treatment,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  union  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  on  the  docket. 

But  a  union  charge,  no  matter  how 
urgent  or  important,  must  await  its  turn 
in  the  tedious  processes  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  board. 

Second.  If  union  members  strike  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  contract  or  before  the 
expiration  of  a  60-day  notice,  in  order  to 
change  the  conditions  of  the  contract, 
they  may  be  fired  summarily  without 
right  to  reinstatement. 

But  if  the  employer  locks  out  the  union 
members  for  the  same  purpose  or  uni- 
laterally breaches  the  contract  he  may 
only  be  charged  with  an  unfair  labor 
practice — and  much,  much  later  be  told 
not  to  do  it  again. 

Third.  If  the  NLRB  entertains  a 
charge  by  an  employer  of  unlawful  sym- 
pathetic strike  the  board  must  seek  an 
injunction. 

But  in  no  kind  of  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  by  a  union  is  the  NLRB  required 
to  seek  an  injunction. 

Fourth.  If  the  union  participates  in 
sympatlietic  strikes  or  boycotts  which 
are  unfair  labor  practices  the  employer 
also  may  sue  the  union  for  damages. 

But  there  is  no  unfair  labor  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  which  also 
entitles  the  union  to  sue  for  damages. 

Fifth.  If,  during  a  strike  for  a  new 
contract,  the  employer  hires  scabs  and 
petitions  for  an  NLRB  certification  elec- 
tion strikers  are  not  allowed  to  vote. 

But  all  the  scabs  can  vote. 

Sixth.  In  every  grievance,  the  employer 
has  the  right  to  press  his  interpretation 
of  the  contract. 

But  in  grievances  that  may  be  taken  up 
by  individuals,  the  union  has  no  say  as  to 
what  the  contract  means. 

Seventh.  Unions  must  file  full  financial 
data  in  ordar  to  utilize  the  NLRB. 


But  employers  need  file  no  financial 
data  in  order  to  utilize  the  board. 

Eighth.  Union  officers  must  reveal  po- 
litical beliefs  and  swear  to  political  affi- 
davits before  their  unions  cr-  utilize  the 
board. 

But  employers  may  keep  their  political 
affiliations  and  opinions  secret  and  still 
retain  full  access  to  the  NLRB. 

Ninth.  Union  cases  are  subject  to  pe- 
riodic and  continued  delay  while  regis- 
tration and  affidavits  are  brought  up  to 
date  annually  when  new  financial  reports 
are  due. 

Employers,  however,  are  subject  to  no 
such  delays. 

Tenth.  The  law  prevents  union  mem- 
bers from  combating  sweat-shop  labor 
within  their  own  industry  by  refusing  to 
handle  nonunion  goods. 

But  the  law  does  not  prevent  the  em- 
ployer from  breaking  down  union  stand- 
ards in  his  union  contracts  by  utilization 
of  sweat-shop  goods ;  dealing  with  sweat- 
shop employers. 


Basing-Point  System  Exacts  Toll  From 
TV  A — Members  Asked  To  Consider  Ef- 
fects of  Basing-Point  Pricing  on  Small 
Business — Cement  Tmst  Wooid  Wel- 
come Moratorium  Nuilifjring  Supreme 
Court  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bas- 
ing-point  system  as  perfected  by  the  ce- 
ment industry  exacted  a  heavy  toll  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  Tennessee  Val- 
ley projects.  I  desire  at  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  18  different  abstracts  of  bids  for 
cement  shipped  to  various  destinations 
for  use  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. These  bids  were  selected  at  random 
from  a  series  of  abstracts  covering  a 
period  from  December  1946  to  April  1948. 
The  bids  are  representative  and  def- 
initely portray  the  pattern  of  all  bids  on 
cement  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  April  26.  1948. 

The  tables  described  above  follow: 

227  barrels  of  cement  for  Martin  substation, 

f.  o.  b.  cars,  Martin,  Tenn. 

(Bids  opened  Dec.  24.  1«6) 


Prkse 

per 

barrel 

terms 

P*r 
barrel 

Days 

Hermitape  Portland  Cem^t  Co.. 

Cumberland   Portland    Cement 

Co.. 

ZW 

Crete 
10 

10 

10 

15 
IS 

Pcnn-Dliie  Cement  Corp 

IS 

.\ward«i   tn   Hrrmitajse   Por:land   Cement  Co.  by 
drawiof;  between  equally  low  bidders. 
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bmmia   of   cement   for    Fort   Lomtoun 
f.  o.  b.  Lenov  CUf.   Tentk, 

fBUi  et—wi  M  ft.  ■,  Jan.  14.  tHT) 


Prte 

feWMi 

DtKvant 

. 

c«. 

▼•ha 

lMrta4   rmlMid   C 

tCo... 

1» 

10 

15 

itaat  rwtiMiii  c«ai 

M  C*. 

15 

-Dikit  C«B«t  Corp. 

M 

15 

C«^  by 


fM  Nvrels  o/  c«in<^t  /or  Wmtta  Bar  project. 

f.  o.  h.  eoTf.  SjVTiiy  Ctfy.  Tmn. 

(BtdioMaad  F«6. 5.  uxr; 


PriM 

GMVVi 

Onbirtml   Portlftod   Cemat 

C«-. „ „ — 

YitaBMr  rardMd  Cnvat  Co. . 

raaa-Mdc  Cmmm  C«j> 

MinriMVi  Pwtlnd  Ccsviit  Co.. 

■rat  Wrlrtim. 

'    IK           10 

1    1«           M 

1«           10 

1«S          W 
1 

15 

n 

15 
13 

15 

Avwdad  to  CoBkwlHMl  P( 
ttt  a^  biM«  cAirtw  ina  Prtc* 


ComMU  Co.  M 


i,M9  5«rreit  o/  e?in«it  for  Cherokee  project. 

/.  o.  b.  CttTJ,  Jefferton  dtg,  Tenn. 

(Bkbofiemd  K* «.  m..  Feb.  12.  1<j4T< 


bwrel 


CcnoMC*...'  «r» 
FatiJftDd   CMHOt  i 

X» 

C«MatC*..t  IW 

C«p-.. 1  IM 

rwttead  C*> 
1» 


t«rins 


bS^i^*'* 


Omtf 
M 

W 

to 

M 


13 

15 
U 
15 


AvardM  to  Cm  itwrtawl  Fortkod  Craieat  Co.  m  the 


t44>  b«rr«I«  of  cement  for  Clevetmnd  fubsta- 

tton,  f.o.  b.  enra.  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

(BMiepeMd  Mmrcb  IX  m7) 


rnea 

per 

borrei 

PgWIMU 

Prf 
bwiai 

Da;> 

MBMa  Mooataln   Parttead  C» 

BMMlNwiMi  .. 
Ban■M■■»  P«tlM4  CcaMit  <'4 
CtUBbaraad    FurtlMxl    Cem*ut 

Co.   .           

r«a»Dttli  CaBMB^  Corp 

«.«t 
1« 

M 

» 

15 
15 

15 
U 

/.  o. 
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o/  cfntent  for  Wheeler  project, 
cars,  roim  Creek,  Ala. 


H«n«Hl  10  a,  in.,  Apr.  9,  1W7) 


Alpkft  Portloiid  r^mrat  Co 

VrntrntmlA       \  "o 

Lei^cb  Por        I 
Bcraita«r  i  • 
Utpmi  Moontala 
meat  Dirakx  . 
Pfnn-Dtxie  Ccc  ent  Corp 


Pricp 

per 

barrel 


Awa.-il«fi1  to 
loqoftU] 


L. 
Ct. 

J. 

II 


<  o 

..   V  ^iii»T»t  Co. 

Porttaott  Ce- 


ll 67 
l«7 
lrt7 
167 

167 
167 


IMKoant 

terms 


Per 
barrel 


Cmtt 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 


Days 


15 
15 

i:. 

15 

15 
15 


cnn-DLxie  C«ment  Corp.  by  drawing 
knar  bidden. 


of  cement   for  Fort   Loudoun 
o.  b.  cars.  Lenotr  City,  Tenn. 


TJMO   barrels 
project,  f 

(Bid<t4pn)ed  I(»s.  tn..  Apr.  30.  1!M7> 


■Ti 


Price 

par 

barrel 


Cement 


>     utCo... 

'ortlwU  Come&t  Co.. 


Avurde<i  to 
their  bid  was 


\4>lunt««r  Portlanil  Cement  Co.  because 
advantafeom  to  the  Authority 


2,500  barrels  of  cement  for  Cherokee  project, 
/.  o.  b.  uura,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 

(Bids  spened  H) a.  m.  Miy  7,  I!M7^ 


150 

15U 
159 
150 


Di.«connt 
term:3 


Per 
borrei 


Cenl$ 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


Day.. 


15 

13 
15 
15 
15 


I 


Price 
per 

barrel 


DiBOoant 
t«rnu 


VolnnU>er  Portl: 
Lane  9Ur  Cufw 
Herm.' 
Peau-l 
Cumber  In:  I 

Co 

BitaaX  MouDtafti  PartUad  Ce- 


•n  Co... 
at  Co." 
rtikUKi    Cement 


bSii^'^y^ 


roent  Divtsior 
UaiTersal  KlliA 


Aaranled  to  V  ihBtoar  Parttand  Cement  Co.  beewi.«e 
their  bid  was  t*aat  adraatataaaa  tu  the  Authority. 


1,000    barrels   of   cement   for   Fort   Loudoun 
protect.  /.  0.  b.  cars.  Lenotr  City,  Tenn, 

(BhisjiilHiJWa.  m.  May  7,  1M71 


12.  RO 
IflO  * 


160 

in 


>ment  Co !    1  rtO 


C«ii/» 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10  I 


1.^ 

15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 


Dfycount 
terms 


AwotiImI  t<i  V  ilunt««r  Partteml  Cement  Co.  becaii.s«.> 
thatr  bid  waa  mvt  advsntagseos  tu  tbu  Aatbority. 


1,000  barrelt  of  cement  for  Watts  Bar  project, 

f.  o.  b.  cars,  Spring  City,  Tenn. 

(Bids  opened  10  a.  m.  May  7, 1947) 


Price 

per 

barrel 

Dtecount 
terms 

Per 
barrel 

Days 

Volunteer  Portland  Cement  Co 

Lone  St.v  Cement  Corp 

Hermitatfe  Pnrtliind  Cement  Co.. 

Penn-Dixie  Cement  Corp 

Cumberkuul    Foriiand    Cement 
Co     - 

llfiO 

Ififl 
1«0 
Z6(» 

160 

160 

161) 

Cenli 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

15 
15 
15 
15 

13 

Signal   Monntain   Portland  Ce- 
ment I)ivL«ion    

CnlvwaaJ  Atlas  Cement  Co 

15 
15 

-Awarded  to  VoJunteer  Portland  Cement  Co.  because 
thtiir  bid  waii  must  itilvantafeous  to  the  .Vuthority. 

1,500    barrels   of   air-entrained    cement    for 
Wilson  project,  f.  o.  b.  Sheffield,  Ala. 


(Bid.^  opened  10 a.  m.,  M 

ay  20,  1947) 

Price 

I>er 
barrel 

Diaronnt 

terms 

Per 
barrel 

Days 

r-  ■    ■■ 
1 

ment 

•  li  Atlas  Cement  Co 

■   (  I'lneut  ("orp 

.>iMiititain   Portland  Ce- 
DiviMun 

$1«7 

2.t)7 

167 

167 
167 
167 

C€nU 

10 
Net 

10 
10 
10 
10 

13 
13 

r 

r.  rti  md  Cement  Co 

Hit  Corp 

•land  Cement  Co.. 

15 
13 
13 

.^wanle<l  to  Htjrmitafre  Portland  Cement  Co.   by 
drawing  amonj  eiiually  lnw  bidders. 

12.000  barrels  of  cement  for  Chemical  Engi- 
neering Division,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Sheffield,. 
Ala. 

(Bids  open«tl  10  a.  ra.  June  25,  I'.MTl 


Pr;it» 

per 

barrel 


Discount 
terms 


Por 

barn-l 


Cumberland    Portland    Cement  j 

Ci) I  HfiT 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co '  i«7 

Universal  Atla.*  Cement  Co '  2. «7 

Lone  Star  Cement  Corp I  167 

!«iOTal    Mountain   Portlaad  Ce-  i 

!:.■■:![  I'i\i.siiin ,.^ I  1(57 

I'                  Portlami  Cement  Co"!  167 

1                 ••  Ct-ment  Corp 167 

Ltii«h  i'orilaiid  Cement  Co 167 


CeiUn 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


Davs 


15 
15 
13 
13 

15 
15 
15 
13 


Awarded  Ui  Ciuub^rlaud  Portlaml  C.inent  Co. 
because  their  bid  was  tho  miwt  advaatapeotis  to  the 
Auttiority. 

330  barrels  of  cement  for  Watts  Bar  project. 
J.  o.  b.  Spring  City.  Tenn. 

(Bl<b  opened  10  a.  m..  July  9,  1947) 


Penn- Dixie  Cement  Corp  

CumberUuid    Portlaad    Cenioot 
C(i   ..    

Stitrul   Mountain   Portland  Ce- 
ment liirbion 

Hermitiiiti)  I'uniand  Cemout  Co.. 


rricf 

per 

barrel 


Diiieount 
terms 


Per 
barrel 


Days 


IS.« 
165 

IM 

X«6 


Cfwf* 
10 

10 

10 
10 


13 

13 

13 
IS 


Awardad  to  CtuabcrhMid  Portland  Caaient  (^o.  he. 
cause  their  bid  waa  the  most  advaotacauus  to  tha 
Authority. 
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500   barrels   of  cement   for   South   Holston 
project,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Bristol.  Tenn. 


(Bids  opened  10  a.  m.,  Aug.  21, 1947) 

Price 

per 

ban«l 

Dispount 
terms 

Per 
barrel 

Days 

Signal  Mountain  Portland  Ce- 
ment Division 

Penn-Diiie  Cement  Corp — 

S17« 
176 

Cent* 
10 
10 

15 
13 

Awarded  to  Signal  Mountain  Portland  Cement  Divl- 
frion  because  their  bid  was  most  advantageous  to  the 
Authority. 


12,000  barrels  of  cement  for  Wilson  project, 
f.  o.  b.  Sheffield.  Ala. 

(Bids  opened  10  a.  m..  Dec.  9, 1947) 


Price 

per 

barrel 

Discount 
terms 

Per 
barrel 

Days 

Hermitage  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
bipfial  .Mountain  Portland  Co- 
ment  Division      .    .        

$182 

182 
182 

182 
182 
182 

Cents 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

15 
15 

Univenal  .\tlas  Cement  Co 

Cumberland    Portland   Cement 
Co        - 

15 
15 

Lone  Star  Cement  Corp 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co 

15 
15 

Award  made  to  Hermitage  Portland  Cement  Ca  by 
dnwing  between  eijuaily  low  bidders 


28,000  barrels  of  cement  for  Wheeler  project, 
f.  0.  b.  Town  Creek.  Ala. 


CBids  opened  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  18, 1948) 

Prica 

per 

barrel 

Discount 
terms 

Per 
barrel 

Days 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co 

Lone  jtar  Cement  Co .. 

$103 
196 

Cmts 
10 
10 

15 
13 

Penn-Dixie  Cement  Corp 

Signal  Mountain  Portland  Ce- 
ment I)ivi.sjon 

Lehich  Portland  Cement  Co 

Cumberland    Portland   Cement 
Co 

196 

19^ 

196 

19S 

10 

10 
10 

10 

15 

15 
15 

15 

Award  made  to  Ctimberland  Portland  Cement  Co. 
on  proposal  must  advantageous  to  the  Authority. 


7,500  barrels  of  cement  for  Upper  Holston 
project,  f.  0.  b.  cars.  Elizabethton.  Tenn. 

(Bids  opened  10  a.  m..  Mar.  18.  1948) 


eigtai  Mrantain  Portland  €•• 

ment  Divisiaa. 

Pfflon-Dlxie  Cemant  Corp 

Volunteer  Portland  Cement  Co.. 


Price  I 

vet  ; 

barrel  i 


Diseoont 
terms 


bS^l^ay^ 


«L95 
195 
195 


Oa<* 

10 
10 
10 


15 
15 
15 


8,000  barrels  of  cement  for  Air  Entraining 
Chemical  Engineering  Division,  f.  o.  b. 
Sheffield.  Ala. 

(Bids  opened  10  a.  m.  -Apr.  15,  1948) 


Price 

P« 

barrel 

Ptawwnit 

terms 

Per 
barrel 

Days 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co 

Penn-Dixie  Cement  Corp 

Signal   Mounwin    Portland   Ce- 
ment Division 

It  95 
196 

195 
195 

19S 

Cents 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

!! 

15 

Universal  .\tla.s  Cement  Co 

Cumberland    Pwtland    Cement 
Co 

15 
lo 

Awarded  to  Sinai  Mountain  Portland  Cement  Divi- 
sioQ  by  drawiac  oetween  equally  low  bidders. 


.^warded  to  Lehigh  Portbmd  Cement  Co.  by  drawing 
between  equally  tow  bidders. 

BASING-POIXT     BIDS     ON    CKMENT     INCLtHJE 
PHANTOM   rHEGHT   CHARGES 

Each  and  every  abstract  clearly  indi- 
cates the  collusive  use  of  phantom  freight 
charges  propagated  and  perfected  by  the 
cement  trust  during  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. It  will  be  noted  that  each  price 
bid  to  each  destination  is  identical- 
Such  bids  are  not  made  by  chance  but 
by  the  systematic  use  of  the  basing-point 
system  of  pricing.  The  basing-point 
system  as  practiced  by  the  cement  indus- 
try is  useless  without  the  unearned  in- 
crement of  phantom  freight — phantom 
in  the  sense  of  having  the  appearance  of 
freight  charges  but  in  truth,  unresd  and 
nonexistent.  Phantom  freight  charges, 
however,  by  being  included  in  the  des- 
tination price  become  a  real  and  heavy 
burden  on  the  purchasers  of  cement, 
whether  they  are  governmental  agen- 
cies, dealers,  contractors,  or  consumers. 

aCEMBZBS  OF  CONGRESS  ASKED  TO  CONSIDER 
EFFECT  OF  MOSATOKHTM  BIXJLS  S.  1008  AND 
H.  R.  2222 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  or  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  sponsors  of 
these  bills.  To  the  contrary,  I  Icnow:. 
that  the  distinguished  gentlemen  are  ac- 
tuated by  the  highest  principles.  They 
are  my  friends,  and  I  respect  and  honor 
them,  not  only  in  friendship,  but  for  their 
true  and  solid  worth  in  the  field  of  public 
affairs.  They  represent  a  great  State 
and  their  convictions  in  respect  to  the 
moratorium  are  imdoubtedly  well-found- 
ed in  the  viewpoint  they  now  hold. 

My  viewpoint  is  equally  well-founded. 
Years  of  study  on  pricing  problems  and 
discriminatory  pricing  practices  have 
convinced  me  that  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem is  a  pricing  instrunent,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  cement,  the  steel,  and  other 
trusts,  has  sabotaged  our  antitrust  laws. 
I  am  convinced  we  shall  take  a  long  step 
backward  in  our  efforts  to  foster  and  pre- 
serve small  business  if  the  moratorium 
is  allowed  to  become  law.  I  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
give  some  thought  to  the  weakening  ef- 
fect on  our  antitrust  laws,  if  by  way  of 
legislation  we  upset  and  nullify  the  very 
purpose  for  which  Congress  passed  anti- 
trust and  price  discrimination  legisla- 
tion. Por  60  years  or  more  we  have  en- 
deavored to  evolve  a  set  of  laws  which 
would  protect  and  aid  the  small-business 
institutions  of  our  country.  Let  us  not 
abandon  them  now. 


Secnrity  and  Freedom — Can  We  Hare 
Botk? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11.1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Third 
Annual  International  Student  Confer- 
ence was  held  on  April  8  to  10  inclusive 
at  Bard  College,  Annondale-on-the- 
Hudson.  N.  Y.,  on  the  subject  of  the  di- 
mensions of  security.  Student  panels 
discussed  economic,  military,  and  in- 
dividual security  with  representatives 
from  30  European,  Asiatic,  African.  Cen- 
tral, and  South  American  countries. 
The  conference  heard  addresses  by  the 
Honorable  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr..  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the 
Honorable  Ernest  A.  Davies,  M.  P.  I 
append  hereto  my  address  made  at  the 
opening  session  on  Friday  night,  April 
8.  entitled  "Security  and  Freedom — Can 
We  Have  Both?" 

SBCtJRITT   AND   FRZEDOII^-CAN    WE   BATE   aOTHT 

Mr.  Chairman.  ladles  and  gentleman,  no 
discussion  of  freedom  and  security  can  be 
realistic  without  at  once  coming  to  the  main 
point  of  the  ideological  struggle  now  raging 
in  the  world  which  we  euphemlstlcaUy  caU 
the  "cold  war."  Por  the  challenge  of  the 
communistic  ideology,  the  chief  propagator 
of  which  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  postulated 
upon  assured  economic  security — or  what  the 
Communists  like  to  call  "economic  democ- 
racy"— and  this  is  contrasted  by  the  Soviet 
propagandists  with  what  Is  called  our  po- 
litical democracy  but  economic  Insecurity. 
Though  the  Comm\inista  talk  a  lot  about  the 
new  democracies  as  defining  their  kind  of 
political  organization,  generally  ip eating 
even  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
their  one-party  system  and  monolithic  state 
has  anything  in  common  with  our  constitu- 
tional democracy  so  far  as  Individual  freedom 
is  concerned. 

This  then  is  the  cut-and-dried  choice 
which  the  world  Is  offered  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

But  should  we  accept  this  isstie  and  debate 
it  on  that  narrow  ground,  we  would  not 
only  be  doing  ourselves  a  great  disservico 
but  we  wotild  be  belying  the  facts;  fear  the 
Communists  neither  offer  economic  security 
nor  do  we  of  the  democracies  necessarily 
have  to  be  content  with  a  lack  of  economic 
security. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  labor  the 
point  that  living  conditions  tn  the  Soviet 
Union  are  bad.  We  are  aU  weU  aware  of  the 
dreadful  congestion  of  housing,  with  four  to 
six  people  to  one  room  in  Moscow  not  at 
all  tm usual,  with  the  absence  of  sanitary  fa- 
cilities and  with  other  shortages.  I  did. 
however,  note  an  anaiyila,  taBvever.  recently 
which  was  most  Intcnstmg  to  me.  It  showed 
that  the  worker  in  the  Soviet  Union  mtist 
labor  10  times  as  long  as  the  worker  In  the 
United  States  for  the  ordinary  neceaalties  of 
shoes,  clothes,  food  and  beer,  and,  of  coxme. 
these  do  not  Include  automobiles,  refrigera- 
tors or  bathtubs  which  are  simply  unob- 
tainable except  for  members  of  the  Pi^t- 
btiro  and  the  higher  government  hierarchy. 
The  Soviet  worker,  for  instance,  must  labor 
583  hours  and  20  minutes  to  get  a  new  stilt, 
while  the  United  States  worker  need  labor 
(uily  38  hours  and  28  mlHWtOi  for  his  new 
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Sovttt  Unkai. 
oC  the 
It  ts  cal- 
ttte  aTann  Munal 


to  m&xst&ln  life  l«t 
•  wmmn  mmmam^  or  Hnac     it  u  is- 
toowiai 
t«BB   or   evMi    tlM 
7  Altted  to  m  ta  tb» 

and    ncTv    Ib    «te   Atiaatlc 
Ualy.  aad  Um 

MM  for 


to  <wr  ac- 
ct  o««r  tljn  per 
were  S3I4  per  annum 
per  annum  per 
(about  HOO 
).«Mtotar  It^y 


n  t^ftte  ^Bnarte^  f^  K-rya* 

•  1  tsrit*.- 

Ai«a#i  per  npH»  tr.cume       :  ^  just  be- 
lart  tbm  w»r  between  about  tM  p«r  annum 
and  CSM  per  annum,  bifwu  Cueador  and 
Arscntlna 
Ttetoa  or  Wortd  W»n  ib  noma  at  eeo- 

Twimtca  la   ib«   •on-Cuom 

VDH    WMi   Baa 

Itaij.   Austria,   and  Oraw* 
tDeooMa     aboM     iMdvwL     < 
b»v«  Xarad  aaaMrbM  bctti 
not  veil. 
We  an  an  too  CaafMar  wt 

1   omiittlaB   Ike 

kaaa  iMd  their 

outer     oountne* 

m.  but  esrtaialj 

Ch«b«BM«.  bat 

the    fiwda— ifal    WUmam 

la    kanaaaa    tba 

tmta  t*  MiiMiiiiii  iba  m 

la  that  «•  are 
lad   and   fraa   to 

d  tba  BMd  la  eeo- 

actintf.   and 

by  tfeoaa  la  abaUute  povar  «aa 

aojlkaly  m  to  be  a  rallabla  apur  to 

■touau  919  aM  M  ttbarty 

onijr 


-I 


eloa  a'  political 
vay  do  wtaat  tba 

Uta 

do. 

rbtst.  the  iiUbim 


It  lo 
oaiy  prootlae 
a  Ave-prAni  pro- 
aid  the 
aaeurlty  and 
and  expas- 
Wa  can  in  thia 
Union  and  Ita  aatel- 
admlt  tbay  eaaaot 


stave  aS  a 


the  total.  1 
act  In  ttie 


m*r 


itti 


l4taraatlOBal  ecxxiamic  develop- 
it-tr.dustry  partnership. 
llM  pUufatBC  mechanism  vbtcb  I  have 
to  deal  with  one  of  the 
fear*  In  tba  mtada  of  the 
rtean  deoplc — that  «e  shall  have  a  de- 
praaalon— t  te  other  being  war.  There  la  also 
a  haunUn)  fear  of  the  whole  demcx:ratlc 
world  whlc  i  looks  to  the  United  States  for 
laaderahlp  because  It  is  recognized  that  a 
fAs^cr.  m  the  United  States  will  either 
require  ih*  United  States  to  withdraw  Its 
aid  to  the  >ther  democracies  or  so  dislocate 
world  ccoo  iBlc  conditions  as  to  make  their 
attuatton  ix  tolerable. 

It  Is  by  a  3w  clear  to  us  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford tba  j4opardy  of  permitting  automatic 
of  our  economy  by  alternate 
and  dcpremons.  Right  now  we  are 
upon  tbc  Interpaaltlon  oi  Qov- 
t  irough  ezpendlttnres  from  tax 
moeeys  to  ivoid  a  depression,  but  the  scare 
we  are  |u»  going  through  because  of  the 
dimlnutlcn  In  the  volume  of  private  busl- 
and  1  be  nae  of  unemployment  Indl- 
QBly  too  well  how  unreliable  is  our 
upon  Qcvemment  spending  to 
depression.  Government  can  do 
much  to  n  tleve  the  results  of  a  depression, 
but  its  exp  mdltures  of  under  25  percent  ol 
I  terms  of  a  gross  naticna'  prod- 
nagnitude  of  t2SO.0OO.0OO.0OO  are 
unUkcty  ak  be  to  halt  at  its  IncepUon  a  major 
ecooomic  s  Ida. 

nte  plai  nine  BMChaBlam  which  I  have 
described  i  tnild  aet  goals  for  our  economy 
through  XI  t  joint  action  of  trades  and  In- 
doatnes.  apiculture,  government,  labor,  and 
It  goes  much  further  than  the 
Act  of  1944  ondor  wblch  the 
OooncU  of  fMniiiauli  Adrlaors  are 
oparat  ng.  8ueb  a  jiBBtilng  machaiuam 
aottid  opera  i*  by  parmlttlaff  voluntary  agree- 
»ta  m  iflvata  buatosas  In  order  to  aSac- 
goala  under  lU  supervision.  It 
I  |?irfonn  the  present  functions  of 
of  Bronomte  Advtaan  in  adviS' 
M  uti^TUitUMi  of  tba  ragtilatory 
gevarnfT'  vncthar  of  cradit. 
backing.  «  ptttditu  trtttas.  m  oCbar* 

aa  tba  r  ba«a  as  ioipoct  on  tba  Mtlon's 
prtvata  act  loay     aueb  a  plabouif 
aqttlvalant  to  tba 


!•  AOI 
nt  t4a  aimat  OniOB  aad  tM  Milcfmaa 
If 


loM  not  pruaad  by  daaraa  or  by 
y  apgaaHit  It  doat  aarra  tb« 
•r  aiUbiubing  tba  and  r«- 
wiuelt  Is 
fer  MMMMMtU  fraaly 
IcoctlBUtpg  private  aconumy, 
I  hava  ap  ikan  of  grastar  damucrucy  in  large 
eorporatlor  i.  And  this  is  a  very  real  thing, 
for  ottr  cor]  oratlona  today  are  ownad  dlractly 
by  a  nuBib  tr  aattasatcd  at  7  0004IM  or  more 
■toeks  and  bonds:  tndire«rtly  by 
7S.00OM0  :  toldars  of  private  u;e   insurance 


poltrtaa  aflkatatlng  over  150.000,000.000  and 
iOXMOJOOO  i  ivfavs-bank  depositors  with  over 
•57.000.000.  100  on  deposit.  It  Is  slgnmcant 
that  In  soa  e  at  ovr  greatest  corxwratlons  the 
nuBSbar  of  stockboldars  materially  exceeds 
the  nuaibai  of  employees.  8o.  for  example. 
m  the  gree  t  Oencral  Bectric  Co.  there  are 
atBMl  stoc  Lboldara  to  196,796  employees:  m 
tba  Amar'.c  n  Telegraph  *  Telephone  Co.  the 
latlo  la  761  800  stockhuidera  to  851,500  em- 
ployees, at!  t  the  United  States  Stacl  it  ta 
326.006  stoc  cholders  to  290.785  employees. 

po(  pla   nadoobtadly    feet    that    the 

qia  at  tbasa  graat  corporations  are 

by  a  few  famtUaa  and  a   few 


V  'bether  or  not  tbia  la  so  Is  really 
argtaable.  b  it  it  certainly  need  not  be  so  If 
tbe  sactirlt:  holders  axarcisa  their  franchise. 
and  tt  Is  ou  ■  Job  aa  part  of  the  plan  for  mak- 
ing security)  and  freedom  both  possible  to  see 
tbat  they  di  t  exercise  their  franehiae;  It  la  our 
)ab  to  ssa  <  hat.  aad  tbat  tba  raanltoat  cor- 
porate  maw  .  <fmanu  oporata  In  tbapiAUe  In- 
it.  beca  ue  they  are  elected  as  trustees  by 


a  broad  segment  of  the  public  I^st  we 
think  this  Is  a  small  matter,  let  us  remember 
that  In  1947  more  than  79  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  In  the  United  States  was  done 
by  corporations  with  assets  of  $5  000,000  or 
more. 

Labor-management  relations  have  pro- 
foiuidly  affected  the  issue  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic security  as  is  shown  by  the  great  wave 
of  strikes  which  succeeded  the  war  and  by 
the  struggle  over  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which 
is  not  yet  settled.  Yet  our  principal  problem 
Is  generally  recognized  to  be  the  problem 
behind  management-labor  relations — the 
human  Interest  of  the  worker  in  his  Job. 
First,  there  is  the  feeling  by  most  of  our 
workers  that  the  means  of  production  are 
so  complex  and  expensive  to  come  by  that 
their  chances  of  going  Into  business  for 
themselves  are  practically  nil.  and,  second, 
&s  a  corollary  of  the  first,  their  resulting  feel- 
ing that  they  are  Just  a  cog  In  the  machine 
of  some  big  corporation  and  have  no  mean- 
ing of  their  own  In  its  operations. 

During  the  war  we  tried  a  remarkable  ex- 
periment In  making  production  operations 
more  efSclent  through  labor-management 
councils.  These  were  directly  concerned 
with  the  operations  of  individual  plants.  In 
this  way.  the  worker  was  given  a  personal 
relationship  to  his  Job,  and  it  could  be  made 
to  have  meaning  and  content  for  him.  Nor. 
according  to  the  record,  did  any  such  practice 
result  in  diminishing  the  authority  or  effec- 
tiveness of  management,  despite  the  fears  of 
management  presently  reiterated.  Hence,  a 
new  effort  should  be  made  to  again  give  the 
worker  this  personal  Interest  in  his  Job.  and 
the  whole  labor-management-councll  prac- 
tice should  be  revived  and  utilized  even  more 
extensively  in  peacetime. 

Wa  are  today  engaged  In  a  irreat  effort  to 
extend  the  soclal>a«curUy  actlvlttea  of  the 
Padaral  Oovammant.  This  applies  to  old* 
age  and  survivors  Insurance,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  to  tba  new  fields  of  disability 
and  health  insurance  Tet  graat  sagiiMmta 
of  American  trade  and  biislnaaa.  many  fra« 
tarnal  and  social  organlaattons,  and  coopara* 
tivM  havt  soclal'sacurity  plans  of  tbalr  own 
for  r«tlram«nt  annuities  snd  prnnions,  dla« 
ability  and  baaitb  banaflta,  savarMiiea  and 
Iar«o<r  pay.  Llttla  affort  has  baan  mada  to 
•«  tbaaa  two  aystanM  tofttbar  ao  tbat  in 
aiMi  %ttUl  a  man  wbo  b«a  ftvan  bla  yaan  of 
graataat  us«fulnaM  to  tha  aoauMMttjr 
tb/ou«h  work  to  tba  prtvata  aaowotoy  ft- 
ealvaa  from  tha  private  economy  and  Cba 
Ooaarnmaut  tha  security  which  bU  work 
daaarvM.  This  problam  may  ba  complex,  but 
Its  solution  u  aasantlal  and  wa  must  apply 
ourselves  to  It  If  wa  are  to  realize  security 
and  freedom,  too. 

Tha  President  outlined  In  point  4  of  bla 
Inaugural  address  a  means  by  which  the 
United  States  through  the  utilization  of 
thoaa  of  its  resources,  which  have  no  ceiling 
in  terms  of  dollars,  may  bring  the  world 
through  economic  recovery  Into  a  new 
plateau  of  economic  well-being  and  secu- 
rity. This  point  calls  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  technological  skill  and  manpower 
which  have  made  the  American  productive 
machine  both  In  industry  and  agriculture 
the  greatest  on  earth.  It  has  been  discussed 
and  considered  before  In  and  ouulde  of 
Congreaa  and  the  President  was  restating  It 
again. 

A  Study  made  not  so  long  ago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  by  Louis  H.  Bean,  leading  econ- 
omist and  statistician,  showed  that  In  the 
areas  of  the  lowest  per  capita  Income  in  the 
world,  enormous  progress  could  be  made  by 
relatively  small  shifts  In  the  labor  force  from 
food  production  to  industrial  production. 
In  the  United  States  under  23  percent  of 
tha  working  population  is  engaged  In  agri- 
culture, but  In  the  world  as  a  whole  60  per- 
cent  of    the   800.000.000   gainfully   occupied 
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persons  are  so  occupied.  It  is  calculated  that 
In  countries  like  China  and  India,  a  shift 
of  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation from  agrictilture  to  industry  would 
double  standards  of  living.  A  shift  on  the 
world  basis.  It  Is  estimated,  would  raise  aver- 
se per  capita  Income  from  $70  per  year 
to  tl90  per  year. 

Dr.  Milton  8.  Elsenhower,  president  of 
Kansas  State  Agrlculttiral  College,  has  re- 
cently suggested  that  the  United  Nations 
bring  together  the  world's  best  agricultural 
talent  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
world's  soil  resources.  Other  examples  of 
the  potential  economic  development  of  the 
world  are  readily  available.  The  United 
States,  because  of  depletion  or  unavailabil- 
ity In  our  territory,  is  short  of  a  whole  host 
of  scarce  materials,  among  them  tin.  petro- 
leum, tungsten,  bauxite,  copper,  lead.  zinc, 
nickel,  and  vanadium.  Vast  underdeveloped 
areas  in  the  world  contain  these  materials, 
but  they  cannot  be  brought  out  because 
of  lack  of  exploitation  due  to  lack  of  man- 
power and  transportation.  Already  under 
the  European  recovery  program  great  proj- 
ects are  contemplated  for  the  development 
of  the  British  colonial  empire  in  Africa  of 
approximately  2.000.000  square  miles  This 
development  is  to  make  accessible  rubber, 
copper,  and  other  scarce  materials.  Vast 
mileages  of  roads  are  necessary  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  as  well  as  great  works  of  hous- 
ing, sanitation,  and  education.  Bates  of  il- 
literacy In  great  areas  of  the  Middle  East. 
Africa.  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and  Latin 
America,  generally  speaking,  exceed  half  the 
population  and  In  some  areas  rtms  as  high 
as  95  percent. 

In  a  real  sense,  it  is  not  parts  of  otir  world 
which  are  underdeveloped,  but  the  whole 
world  Is  underdeveloped.  The  challenge  In- 
herent in  the  utUizitlon  of  our  technlcil 
resources  In  tha  Interests  of  world  economic 
development  ara  staggering  to  tha  Imagina- 
tion, but  It  U  clear  that  the  Oovernment 
alone  cannot  carry  on  these  works,  and  for 
two  raaaons.  Firat,  baeauaa  o«tf  taebnolofisto 
ara  reluctant  to  davota  tbanatltw  to  axclu- 
•Ivaly  Oovammant  amploymant.  and,  aacond, 
baeauaa  ware  tba  Oovarnmant  atona  to  tin* 
dartaka  this  program  on  a  world'Wida  basts 
It  w'ltiid  ba  undarlining  tba  tiamat  of  im* 


pariAium  already  being  laralcd  ■fftlnat  it 
eonatantly  by  tba  pt<tpavuiatgU  of  wa  SovUt 
Union,    Wa  may  indaad  baya  to  undartaka 

racoaary  programa  In  tha  Middle  Cast,  in 
Aaia,  In  Africa,  and  tn  Latin^Amarlea.  but  tn 
undertaking  tham  gofarnment  will  bare  to 
work  as  a  team  with  business,  government 
determining  the  broad  international  policy 
involved  but  business  actually  seeing  to  pro- 
duction. 

It  will  be  essential,  also,  to  strip  these 
operations  of  the  old  Imperialism  which 
sought  inordinate  returns  for  small  risk  and 
constituted  a  drain  on  raw  materials  from 
underdeveloped  areas  without  regard  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  under- 
developed areas  themselves.  A  Government- 
business  partnership  Is  essential  to  see  that 
this  is  no  longer  the  case  and  that  return 
bears  a  reasonable  relation,  both  in  time  and 
amount,  to  capital  investment  and  skill  ex- 
pended and  to  the  economy  of  the  country 
or  area  be  developed.  Also,  that  aa  soon  as 
Is  practicable.  Indigenous  management  and 
ownership  be  developed  and  encouraged.  In 
return,  business  will  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
It  be  assured  against  political  risks  of  the  loss 
of  investment  or  reasonable  return  from  in- 
vestment. 

To  my  mind,  youth  Is  especially  Interested 
in  the  opportunities  opened  in  this  way.  It 
used  to  be  a  popular  expression  in  the  United 
States  to  recall  Horace  Greeley's  injunction: 
"Go  West,  young  man,"  when  the  West  was 
an  area  of  golden  opp>ortunity.  Today  that 
expression  should  be    "Go  anywhere,  young 


man."  for  all  the  free  world  now  offers  simi- 
lar opportunities.  If  we  tmdertake  realis- 
tically the  effort  to  square  our  freedom  with 
economic  security  and  thus  to  confront  the 
Communist  Ideology  with  the  fact  that  the 
democracies  deliver  In  the  terms  of  gooda  and 
human  satisfactions,  while  the  Coi 


only  promise  and  talk,  I  see  ahead  for  the 
youth  of  the  democratic  nations  the  greatest 
adventure,  the  greatest  exploration,  and  tbe 
greatest  opportunity  for  material  and  spir- 
ittial  reward  which  the  world  has  ever  in  his- 
tory vouchsafed  to  its  youth. 


tyiyabia  GhdiroD  Dinner — Song  by 
MiltoD  V.  Buffest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  11.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  evening.  April  5.  the  biennial 
gridiron  dinner  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Gridiron  Club  was  held  in  Harrisburg. 
Pa.  This  gridiron  dinner  is  an  even 
older  institution  than  the  famous  Na- 
tional Gridiron  Club  dinner  held  in  the 
Capital  city  of  Wa.shington.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
is  Oerson  Lush,  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. Mr.  Milton  V.  Burge.v.s.  political 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegram, 
composed  the  clo.«lnK  song  for  that  pro- 
frtnn.  It  Is  a  parody  on  the  song  Roll 
Along.  Covered  Wagon.  I  uk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  It  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 

Thtrt  being  no  objection,  the  aong 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoae, 
M  foUowf : 

•ou.  A&OM,  ranmrtvAiru 

(from  tba  ftnala  of  tba  Fennajlvanta  Ond- 
ircm  fboir,  Harriaburg.  April  t.  IMt 

BoU  alooff,  Pannaytvanla.  roll  along. 

To  your  rlvara  and  your  bUla  wa  sing  a  mat 

But  give  ma  tbat  Btata  o(  mine. 

Roil  along.  Patxnaylvanla.  roll  along. 

Roll  along,  Pennsylvania,  roll  along. 

To  your  wodaan  and  your  men  we  sing  a  song. 
Keep  your  flag  a  flying  high 
Prom  your  mountains  in  the  sky. 

Roll  along,  good  old  Keystone,  roll  along. 


Tbe  China  Tragedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  NZW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  11,  1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  China  Monthly,  March  1949,  by  An- 
thony T.  Bouscaren,  assistant  professor 


of  political  science.  University  of   San 
Francisco : 

THE  CHINA  TKAGZST 

(By  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren,  assistant 
professor  of  political  science.  University  cf 
San  Francisco) 

On  December  7,  IMl,  the  Japanese  struck 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  thus  declared  to  the 
world  their  intention  of  establishing  a  Far 
Eastern  empire,  a  Japanese  co-prosperity 
sphere.  By  December  7.  1948,  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  Its  agents  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, had  achieved  the  military  control 
of  Manchuria  and  north  China,  making  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  Far  East 
empire  a  Communist  coprosperlty  sphere. 
The  Soviet  goal  In  the  Far  East  Is  seemingly 
no  different  than  that  of  its  Japanese  prede- 
ceasor-in-aggresaion:  control  of  968.000.000 
human  beings  in  China.  India.  Japan.  Korea. 
Indo-China.  Burma,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  Slam,  and  Australia,  and  cf  some  of 
the  world's  richest  mineral  resources,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  world's  tin  and  rubber,  and 
almost  all  its  exportable  nee. 

This  time  as  last,  indepeddent  China  has 
been  the  main  bulwark  against  totalitarian 
aggression  In  the  Far  East.  In  World  War  II 
China  was  America's  ally  and  a  most  valuable 
one  at  that.  The  United  States  declared  that 
ir  China  was  lost,  the  Par  East  would  be  lost 
and  America's  position  in  the  Pacific  would 
become  precarious,  as  wotild  its  very  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  nation.  How  much 
more  true  that  Is  today,  with  the  advent  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  guided  missiles,  schnorkel- 
type  submarines  and  fifth  columns  that  are 
more  efficient  than  ever  before.  Lenin  once 
declared  that  the  time  would  come  when, 
while  the  attention  of  the  world  was  focused 
on  Europe,  the  Sorlat  Union  would  conquer 
the  whole  Par  Bast.'  Tbat  tlma  saams  to  be 
St  hand.  Stalin  la  well  on  tha  way  towards 
fulOillng  Lenin's  propbacy.  and  Juat  as 
Japan's  aggreaalon  agalnat  China  In  tba 
'thirties  waa  but  a  praluda  to  a  larger  oon> 
fUct,  so  may  Sovlet-Cblaaaa  CoauBunlat  ag- 
graaaton  tn  China  ba  a  preNMe  (o  a  wider 
struggle,  aapaeUlly  atnca  tbe  WaM  la  iMMiag 
tha  fort  In  BuroiM,  but  ta  eiieotwiglf  4M 

bla  foel  IB  tfee  Mr  ImI, 

to  IMt  (be  United  futaa  answarad  ttM 
«agalia«ffiBa  *«»«" — -na   and  tn  alllanaa  vitt 
aet  foree  vHb  feree  to  aave  tbe  ffW 

tad  werM  peeee.  ttoee  World  War  11, 
tbe  OMtad  ttatea.  dRk0N  toto  a  falaa  aanaa 
of  aaeurlty  and  paraljraad  by  fifth  columns  in 
blgb  piacaa,  baa  batrayad  tu  trust  as  wateb- 
for  world  paaea.  and  has  anccuragad,  at 
by  default,  what  It  fought  almoat  4 
years  to  prevent — the  control  of  the  strate- 
gic Par  Bast  by  a  powerful  azpanstonlst  dic- 
tatorship. China,  which  baa  never  known 
real  peace  due  to  Japanese  and  Soviet  ag- 
gression, waa  readily  saved  from  the  former, 
but  when  confronted  with  the  latter,  has  not 
been  extended  the  same  aid.  even  though 
American  interests  are  still  endangered  by 
the  disappearance  of  a  free  and  Independent 
China. 

Soviet  propaganda  has  achieved  no  greater 
triumph  than  on  the  Chinese  question.  It 
has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  many  Ameri- 
cans, who  wittingly  or  not.  do  much  to  fur- 
ther the  Soviet  cause.  Theodore  White. 
John  Fairbank.  Edgar  Snow.  Harold  Isaacs. 
Richard  Lauterbach,  Ovren  Lattlmore.  Harri- 
son Forman,  Alger  Hiss,  and  John  Carter 
Vincent  have  outdone  one  another  in  de- 
noimctng  the  Nationalist  Government,  in 
stating  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  Jtist 
agrarian  reformers;  that  they  have  little  or 


'  For  Lenin's  views  on  China  as  a  potential 
Soviet  colony  see  Selected  Works  of  Lenin 
(International  Publishers,  Wew  York,  1943). 
vol.  4.  pp.  300.  305-313. 
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no  Unk  vtth  lioaeov.  and  Uuit  no  aid  be 
glTen  to  the  embattled  Chinese  Oovcnunent. 
It  turn  b«Mt  imiuiMBMKe  (or  China  and  the 
that  tjbim  group  haa  had  the 
,  aar  ta  pnfcrtnoe  to  such  people  as  Al- 
fred Kohlberf.  Preda  Utley,  Walt«  Judd. 
WUllam  BulUit.  General  Wedemeyer.  David 
DalUn  and  Clalir  Chennault.  who  perhaps. 
mkdcrstand  more  fully  the  dynamics  of  the 
plan  for  the  Par  Bast  from  personal 
than  many  In  the  lirst-menttoned 
(roup. 

The  U  a  S  R.  haa.  on  Its  own  InltUtlre. 
taken  by  force  Tannu  Tura.  Mongolia,  and 
witik^i^ng  To  make  It  fc«l  more  secure,  the 
United  State*  gave  it  Sakhalin,  the  Kurlles. 
the  Uaotuag  penlitsula  and  effective  control 
or  BCfcmilmiU.  Today  the  Soviet  attack  la 
.OTttDded  to  China.  Burma.  Siam.  Indo- 
Cllliu.  Malaya,  and  the  Netherlands  East 
Xndlca.  China,  as  the  key  to  control  of  the 
othen.  Is  under  the  moat  severe  fire. 
To  better  understand  the  Par  East  In  tn- 
rvlatloos  a  proper  perspective 
In  1911  tb*  Maochu  dynasty 
owrthrowo  In  Cblna  and  •  republic  waa 
MUbllibad  under  the  laadarshlp  of  Sun  Tat- 
Ttta  KtMdtfBlMif  Farty  vm  hla  party, 
vaa  tlM  dfSMHo  of  ttm  Cblnoao  rMmtera- 
,  Tb«  Soirwt  Onkn.  hoon  to  tafca  advan- 
•f  oil  foyag  rrfomuo— ry  aoteManu. 

Oodorai  i^uabaf 

Ml  tt 

Wtti  Mi 

Id 


ill  nd  •<  iiM  mtmmlfm  Im  ftm  •mmim 
di^dC  difed  ^ddid  ddA  ifed  taldiM4  df  l^d 
fdrlfl  OMMMMd  llMdd  dT  MMdd.   tfef 

dMMT  efidld  Id  Odd<«d«  ■riort  ttm  •«« 

tdididi  ddMMMMlMtty  id  dddUdno  lid  m- 

IdtflidirdftoHdoofi  Auddd  dud  OMdd 

ooridid  dddddnld  dAftMdfM.  In  Um  cddia 
year  Buaata  idimiftiilf  iddHlldIdd  Md  idil> 
trsttun  and  flonuol  of  tiMUMi  VWvd.  Id  tMt 
Iha  U  d.  d.  E  dMda  a  aocrat  treaty  with 
■UUlanc'  Ktvta«  tt  much  tnUrtial  eut«trul 
tdoro.  and  tn  tha  sadw  year  indicatad  lu 
vttli  Jdpan.  who  was  launching 
•ttdck  GO  China.  China,  raallnf 
the  Japanese  attack,  asked  Ruaala  for 
which  waa  not  forthcoming.*  In  1933 
extended  Its  control  of  Slnklaag.  In 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  helped  Japax^se  aggrea- 
alon  by  turning  over  to  Japan  the  key  Chl- 
njaa  laatem  Railway,  seized  from  China  In 
1929  In  Tlolatlon  of  treaty  obllgatimta.'  At 
this  time  UtvlnoT  hailed  the  good  relations 
between  Japan  and  Ruaala.*  In  199d  the 
83Tlet  Union  coadadod  a  treaty  with  Mon- 
golia, to  gain  cctnpiete  control  of  the  Mon- 
golian People's  Republic  In  that  year.  In  vio- 
lation of  a  treaty  made  tn  1934  with  China.' 
As  Japan  became  stronger  in  the  Pu  Beat, 
however.  Ruaala  changed  tactics  and  deter- 
mined to  make  uee  of  China  as  a  buffer  be- 
tveok  her  and  Japan.  In  line  with  tlM  1936 
tdetie  of  the  united  front,  or  trojan  horae. 
a  p«dual  poUey  of  rapprochement  with 
Clilna  was  followed,  and  the  Comintern  or- 


'  Martin  Kbon.  World  Cooununlam  Today 
(WhltUcaey  Bouee.  New  York.  1948) .  p.  3fl7. 

'  Martin  Norlns.  Gateway  to  AaU :  Mnklang 
(John  Day.  New  York.  1944) .  p.  «S. 

*OUna  Weekly  Review.  June  18.  July  9. 
1989 

'The  1994  Blno-Sovlet  Agreement.  Bee 
CMxw'ft  prcteet  tn  Cblna  Year  Book.  1934. 
pp    T3T  ff 

*OeTfcf  Datltn.  Soviet  Ruuis  tn  the  Par 
bat  (Yale  University  Press.  New  Baven. 
1948).  p    «S 

'China  Year  Book.  I9.'>e.  pp   21    22. 
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Communists  to  seek  a  coall- 
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tacked  Russia  In  the  summer  of 
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MdliR  at  thd  fdUHdgdtli  fddfrtdi 
tei  fafM  dl  tiM  0.  f .  ■  Hi 
dl89l||ld  of  Udld,  mm  (ea«t»er  tn 
gfd9dl  frtend.  d«r  •omman4«r, 
Ind  iwednivioddffr  pfdIdldndC  end 
t  Chine  have  ereeted  their  otm 
In  one  quarter  of  China  wtth 
of  90  million.     W*  now  have 
force  for  ttie  defense  of  the 
of  the  revolution  from  our  class 
L«t    the    entire    capitalist    world 
[)ur  ■weeeie.   Only  the  Sovleta  can 
from  final  dlatntegratlon  and  en- 
Lead  us  on.  O  our  pilot,  from 
victory.""     Wang  MLng  declared 
rhe  Ideological,  political  and  or- 
growth  of  the  Communist  Party 
due  to  the  fact  that  It  has  been 
mdance  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
ynr  party  has  remained  lalthful 
of  Stalin  ■•"     Further  evl- 
direct  link  between  the  Chmese 
and  Moscow  came  with  the  sp- 
in  1935  of  Mao  Tsc-tun;;.  Chou 
Vang  Ming  to  the  executive  com- 

C'omintern. 

ih  the  new  tactics,  the  US  S  R 

agents    the    Chinese    Communists 

out    a    rapprochement    with   the 

Government  in  1936.     The  Com- 

bf>wever,  insisted  on  keeping  their 

ment  and  army  In  Shansi  Prov- 

made  tnoangruous  their  coincl- 

for  repreeentatlon  In  the  Na- 
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•Hallett   Abend.   My   Ufe   In  China    (Har- 
eourt   Brae  I.  New  York.   1943),  pp.  237-239. 
•Oallln.  jjp.  clt,  p.  104. 

taktlfca  Komlnterna.  tranala- 
p.  100. 
Seventeenth  Congreee  of  the  Communist 
Soviet  Unlo  • .    Stenographic  Re- 


Kommi  inletichesk 


y  International  (1935), 
by  Dttlliu.  p.  122. 


tlonallst  Government.  Unfortunately  the 
Government,  faced  with  Japanese  aggression, 
was  forced  to  accept  proffced  aid  from  any 
quarter,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  allowed  seven 
Communists  Into  the  National  PoUttcal 
Council.  Fe  was  not  particularly  heartened 
when  the  sixth  congress  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  was  held  In  Moscow  In  1938, 
and  the  official  organ  of  the  Comintern 
stated:  "The  Communist  Party  of  China  owes 
Its  success  to  the  Immediate  and  constant 
guidance  and  help  which  have  been  forth- 
coming from  the  executive  commutes  of  the 
Comintern."  '»  In  March  1939  Mao  Tse-tung 
sent  the  following  message  to  the  Eighteenth 
Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party: 
•The  central  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  China  sends  flaming  Bolshevik 
greetings  to  Comrade  Stalin,  leader  of  pro- 
gressive humanity  of  the  whole  world 
•     •     •     Long  live  Comrade  Stalin."  '♦ 

The  period  1937  to  1939  saw  limited  cooper- 
ation between  the  Oovemmsnt  and  the  Com- 
munUts,  with  the  Chinese  Red  Army  rec2l7- 
Ing  supplies  and  equipment  from  the  Gov- 
erxunent,  btit  remaining  sutonomoue.  How- 
ever, there  were  eonatddt  ildrtMd  over  which 
areas  eacb  army  was  reeponelMe  for.  atid  the 
O  vemment  toon  dleeoeered  Oidt  the  Oodi- 
mtiniet  Andy  wae  tdklng  no  major  Aetlon 
agatnet  the  /9pddee»,  hut  rether  dee  eoneerr* 
ing  ite  Mftdgdl  for  future  tiee.  and  tdit  the 
Wfig  fa^tdf  edfdMdie  of  ihe 

v9  pNV  PHPw^V  ^V  Hiv 


d(^A  fcaii^  tikk  M^MdiyMiM  ^am  m  Amm 

A^tt  U,  m\,  ki  dlMeh  Ihe  •'^tei  Vnum  4» 
f eeld  jdldfi  IHf  MM.  dM  lid  tiMde  4m»UMi 
deddUdtti  IIM  iiigjidl  iddnifdftw    DuT' 


i$t§  IM  |MrP4  t9M4t  Mnddi  HdiMd  di' 
•dTfed   between   WetloddJifHi  tmi  Otmmif 

uun*.  thd  atdi  iMdm  MM  iftdi  9§  Hmmn 
1941  in  AMwil.  vftdB  Ifed  dklddit  IM  Ar»f 
«fMMd  iitbi  Welldddtlei  urMti/ry  lit  vl«ddHdd 
df  e  July  1940  8gyd9dMnt  refnrdtni  ihdif  rd- 
Moetive  MlierM  df  ofdnitum.  Tm  ttHnet* 
Apddeee  %i—M  df  Afrtt  IMl  MMdM  iepen 
Id  turn  IMT  dH«nildd  to  AdierUdd  dud  ■rit* 
ieto  Pielfld  b8Me,  m4  in  OdrttduUr  to  pre* 
pare  the  Finn  ■nrlwr  etlddi  without  fear 
of  ennbemMMsent  from  the  8<^viet  Unlun  on 
lu  veetem  fUnk  In  March  1943  e  flshcrtee 
agreement  wtth  Russia  waa  renewed  Japan 
constantly  sought  to  patch  up  Nt^t-dovlet 
relations  after  the  two  dictators  (ell  out  tn 
June  of  1941.  In  order  to  present  a  grand 
coalition  of  totalttarlana  against  the  democ- 
racies." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Russia  was  re- 
ceiving American  lend-lease,  and  American 
lives  and  ships  were  being  sacrliiced  In  great 
number  to  deliver  supplies  over  the  Arctic 
route  to  Murmansk  and  the  Red  Army,  Rus- 
sia would  offer  no  cooperation  to  the  Allies 
In  the  Par  East.  In  April  1942  five  American 
airmen  from  the  Doolittle  raid  were  Interned. 
American  planes  were  flred  at  by  Soviet  bat- 
teries, and  American  fliers  were  disarmed  and 
Interned  when  they  were  forced  to  land  In 
R'osslan  territory.  Soon  250  American  air- 
men were  interned  in  a  Tashkent  detention 
camp.  In  March  1944  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  give  Japan  oil  from  north  Sakhalin 
(assigned  to  Russia  by  the  Matsuoka  agree- 
ment) In  1942  the  American  military  coor- 
dinator In  Russia,  General  Deane,  reported 
that  Russia  had  agreed  to  allow  the  United 
States  the  use  of  air  and  naval  basea  in  the 
Miirltlme  Provinces.  In  anticipation  of  this, 
the  United  Sutes  sent  a  steady  stream  of 
supplies  and  munitions  to  Soviet  Par  East 
destinations,  only  to  have  the  Soviets  declare 
in  December  of  1944  that  the  United  Statee 
could  not  have  the  use  of  these  bases.    Need- 


»•  Ibid.,  No   30.  pp   63.  83 
••Dttlltn.  op   ctt  .  pp    14!.  142. 
"Department  ol   State  Bulletin   1946: 
4^3  ff. 
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to  say  the  suppltee  and  munltlona  re- 
Biained.'* 

At  the  Cairo  Conference  In  1943.  the 
Chinese  Government  had  been  promised  the 
return  of  all  territory  seized  by  the  Japanese, 
but  Roofievelt  broke  his  Cairo  promise  at 
Yalta  In  1945  by  bribing  Russia  to  come  Into 
the  Pacific  war,  when  he  promised  her 
Chinese  territory  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  China.  Roosevelt's  desire  to  bring 
Russia  into  the  Pacific  war  at  the  expense 
of  China  was  based  on  the  false  assumption 
that  the  Pacific  Allies  needed  Soviet  military 
cooperation  to  defeat  Japan.  At  YalU  the 
following  concessions  were  made  to  the  So- 
viets: (1)  Their  predominance  In  Mongolia 
was  de  facto  recognized;  (2)  the  Chinese 
port  of  Dalren  was  to  be  an  international 
port  but  Soviet  preeminent  tntocita  were 
recognized:  its  municipal  ailinliilidration. 
was.  however,  to  revert  to  Chinese  sover- 
eignty Port  Arthur,  the  other  key  port 
of  the  Llaotung  Peninsula,  was  to  be  leeeed 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  naval  base:  (3)  Um 
Chlaeae  ■Mtem  and  Southern  railways  were 
td  de  loistly  operstM  by  s  Soviet-Chmeed 
iiumpdnr  hot  dgdhi  the  fatal  fonndld  df 
ioelH  pfwei^aeni  totefdete  wee  tneerted; 
minrii  eoverehmty  In  Meaeht^e  wae  never* 
thtlwt  ididgiiidid;  (4)  todCh  Bekhdim  end 
the  XurMn  were  tdfned  over  to  the  tl.  •  •  ft. 
In  r<r"ifn  f«>r  Iheee  flfu. 
Id  ddUd  thd  d«f  dd  teley  ttied  • 

iMIlM 


dlldflMOdnMAMfydBdtr,  knvtmwmmam 
Cmdmmm*  tti  Mfifid  imumm  ftmmt 
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dfCMM  TheC  d  •  H 
Ihd  fBdMto  wer  rm  A*i«Mt«  8, 
ddlf  for  i  <l«y«,  e«  J'ped 
Oh  Hid  I4«h, 
ohd  81  UM  »h8dfMi  tdmioridl 


df  the  et* 

n  fed*  Been  Mid* 

td  thd  0.  f.  S.  ft.  thdt  Chtad 
wotild  not  be  tn  any  better  position  than  she 
U  today  That  ta.  of  eoune,  sperulatlon  but 
tt  Would  seem  that  appeasement  having 
fellod  to  save  CEeehodlOTdlUd.  Polasd.  and 
othen.  both  in  the  tMrtM  and  ht  the  f  ortiea. 
would  not  succeed  (and  baa  not  atiooaadad) 
any  better  In  China.  It  doee  eeem  certain 
that  China's  position  could  not  be  much 
worse  If  the  Yalta  conceaslons  and  others 
had  not  been  made. 

The  Chlneee  Conummlst  role  tn  the  battle 
to  defend  China  from  Japan  was  insignifi- 
cant. As  Mao  Tse-tung  declared:  "Our  pc4- 
Icy  should  be  70  percent  expansion.  20  per- 
cent dealing  with  the  Kuomintang.  and  10 
percent  resisting  Japan."  "  He  ..Iso  made  the 
startling  ajaeitlon  that  the  Soviet  Union  wae 
the  only  natlosi  that  aadeted  China  in  her 
fight  against  Japaneae  aggreaaors."  During 
the  war  the  Chinese  Communists  kept  their 
own  forces  largely  Intact,  to  be  used  against 
the  Nationalists,  amd  fought  no  major  en- 
gagement With  the  Japanese.  Lin  Yutang 
has  said  that  for  every  Jap  killed  by  the 
Communists,  they  killed  five  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment soldiers,  and  this  charge  has  been 
supported  by  David  DaUtn.  among  others.* 


"  See  John  R.  Deane.  Strange  Alliance  (New 
Y<»k.  1946). 

»» Documents  on  the  Problena  of  the  Chinese 
Owimiuiiist  Party  (Chunking.  1944) .  quoted 
ta  n«da  Utlev.  Last  Chance  in  China  (New 
York.  1947),  p.  194. 

•»  Loc.  clt. 

"  Lln  Yutang.  The  Vlgfl  of  a  Nation  (John 
aiy:  New  York,  1945) ,  p  125;  Dalim.  op.  clt.. 
pp  2^7  238 


In  July  and  August  1948  for  Instance,  while 
the  Government  armies  were  locked  tn  mor- 
tal combat  with  the  Japanese  Invader,  the 
Communista  attacked  them  In  the  rear  In 
Shantung  Province 

In  1944  Henry  Wallace  waa  di  apatctled  to 
China  Ijy  the  American  Government  to  make 
a  report  which  was  to  be  the  k>asls  of  future 
American  policy  In  China.  He  praised  the 
Coaummlsts  and  damned  the  Nationalists 
and  ocsed  what  the  Soviet  Union  urged — a 
coalition  government.  Arrangements  were 
made  betwe«i  Stalin  and  Roosevelt  to  send 
correspondents  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
capital  of  Yenan.  where  they  were  given  the 
typical  Soviet-type  conducted  tour,  so  that 
the  world  coxild  be  told  r  f  the 
of  that  regime.  This  marked  the 
of  the  largely  Soviet-inspired  pro-Chineae 
Communist  and  antl-Natlonalist  propaganda 
which  has  twcn  of  so  much  aid  to  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  Trading  the  play  here  wae 
Idgar  Snow,  who  declared:  "The  Soviet  Unioa 
cannot  have  any  arpanelnmt  toadendes.'** 
Owen  Lettlmore.  who  id  IMS  had  apohen  of 

real    Teniiie.""    bcfan    to    attack   Mdi   dM 

"the  dMot  pooKlve  elop  yet  taken  ta  OUaa 
toward  deaddraey '  »  The  SUtwiU  fapaia, 
edit 

a  ja     


^IMad  iha^tfMd.      Mdi 
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Id  iildt«  •«v*ra|  mpKlidl  ~ 

Ifgrnids  9mtb»ii  ^ttd  L  K 

Iddh  l«  IIW  PP9  CfttdlM  OiSMMMill  ll 
vhMl  Me  idiii  iihHi  Id  me 

AdMTMld,  ddi  Id  Ihd  far  faetdrd  fivm  <  ^hd 
Iditer  pm  dm  ftsitf  Iftd  idifiw  df  the  !•• 
•titiMd  df  fdilid  IMdHdMi) , 

Pd  the  ddaki  of  tn»  WaUadd 
dadrtee  Ammnmn  r«prt>Mru 
fturley  add  Oeeeg*  Marthdll, 
df  their  dfdrte  id  dahieve 
thd  fIddWMdadio  Id  foree 
eoalltlod  vHft  thd  CdadnuUeU 
tione  dnfea  ddwd.  hdwaaar.  to  1M6  when  the 
rndiidddtili  Idf— <  td  yldM  pdct  of  theu 
army,  and  to  tJlov  a  aapceaee  dUtttary  com- 
mittee of  one  Natloualwt.  ocm  Commumst. 
and  one  American  to  direct  the  eoneouda- 
tkm  of  the  two  armies.  The  United  Statee 
did  succeed  to  the  point  of  forcing  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  send  a  Cocununlet  representa- 
tive to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  in  1945. 

The  Yalta  i^;reement  and  the  Japanese 
surrender  played  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Chiaeee  CoaanMUiists.  ManchiBia  and  the 
T,fn*i™g  MBlnsuia  erere  detached  from 
Chtad  and  the  Oilaree  Bed  Army  vras  built 
up  by  the  aoeteU  for  a  final  assault  oc  the 
Govemmeut.  When  the  Soviet  Red  Araay 
entered  Manchuria,  it  begsm  the  work  of 
Industrial  removal  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
heavy  machinery,  tooiau 
mos.  hundreds  of 
rolling 

Ri^paraklaoe  Ooaaalartan  which  viilted 
churls  In  June  1946  put  the  damage  at 
two  billions.  =*  The  Chincee  CommunJats 
praised  thw;  looting  of  China's  arsenal  and 
the  Soviet  seiaara  of  the  Maachorlan  ztui- 


ways  and  economy."  To  consottdate  their 
work  and  to  build  up  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, the  Soviets  itoyed  In  Manchuria  well 
beyond  their  S-month  dead  line.  There 
were  no  Chlneee  Communist  troopa  In  Man- 
churia when  the  Red  Army  began  Its  occu- 
pation. All  foreigners  were  espcUed  by  Sep- 
teml>er  1945  and  Chlneee  Government  Army 
oOcen  Imprisoned.  The  Iron  curtain  was 
down."  OlBclally  no  Chinese  Communists 
were  allowed  In  Manchuria,  but  In  July 
1940  Pravda  admitted  that  tn  Maaehuria 
there  were  growing  "people's  anatee  under 
Communist  leadership."  It  has  been 
ri»^iTru>A  that  Chinese  Comnnmists  from 
Russia  joined  these  armies.*' 

The  Chinese  Goremment  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  Manchuria,  tn  spite  of  the 
smo-BoBsian  ^riMwrnt  of  Anguat  14.  1945. 
When  an  AmaloMi  dOBvof  haartng 
Government  troops  tried  to  land  at 
n  was  flred  upon  by  Chinese 
and  retired.  The  Bed  Army  allowed  Chl- 
neee Oomaraalele  Into  Yengkow  to  prevent 
Admiral  Barhay  fMai  landing  Chlneee  Oor- 
■Tifnadt  ttoopa  there.  Thd  odly 
ehdrtao  alty  Into  which  Oiiririiidiadl 
dore  aOoddd  waa  MnhiHi.  dad  this  ae 

td««ey  la 
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tdoor* 

the   MovMC 

tmplft:  ft  ftayed  hi 

tM«  Id  iSMff  MM!  M 

§tm9 

Ciftd  asiMMiy  Id  Iftf  §mm  Mlds^ 
m  dfMf  Iht 

Id 
Id 


flMfl  Id  danalt  the  ftad  drav  Id  ««e 
Aartd  iifddi  m»  Ummm  Mam 

•Md  Iftt  ftdd   ilndf  Via  dinat 
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ftdd  Army, 


•.ft. 9 

Soeiet 


the  U 

I  add  dTBML  MTl  if  It 
Madfof  Ihdidf  d«i« 


nl  ihd --     - 

of  direct  Soviet  aid  to  the  Chlneee 
la  extensivs  and  for  the 
part  avthorttatlve.    The  principal  aid 
has  eoaiiated  ot  Ja| 
The  Dhttad  SMdaa  Buupaiaesd  hf 
lacfe  HBOonts  of  UNRRA  sapphes  to 
Coaamtmists. 


>  See  U  U-san's  stafeeMeat  ta  the  Hew  York 
DaUy  WaAer.  July  38.  194d. 

"  George  Moored,  natilml  the  Iron  Cortaia 
(Rreside  Preaa:  Phflads^hia.  194«),  p.  291. 

»  Hew  York  Thncs.  Kovonber  30.  1945.  azid 
Dallln.  op.  cit..  p.  350. 

*Darii^  this  padod  the  Chlneee  Govem- 
mmt  pathetteally  dried  to  prevent  its  pnes 
and  student  groups  from  protesting  Soviet 
la  jfcnrliiins  in  the  vain  bofM 


Battle  for  Asia  (New  York. 


"Edgar  Snow. 
1941).  p.  300. 

a  China  Monthly.  October  1948.  p.  384. 

I'  Owen  LatSiaaore.  Solution  tn  Asia  <  Little. 
Brown:  New  York.  1945),  p.  134. 

*8ee  Alfired  Kohlherg's  China  via  the  SUi- 
w«n  Bond.  China  Monthly.  October  1948.  pp. 


^Department   ot  State   BuDetla   194€.   p. 
IIH. 


good  faith  and  Uvc  ap  to  the  SiBo-eoelet  1 
Chlaeae  newe  aseacy  ta  Baa 
taacmeted  not  to  say  auflhhid  oftensiv« 
the  Soetet  Union.  See  atao  OaUin.  p. 
814. 

"Hew  York  Times.  September  9  and  No- 
v«nber  20.  1»4«.  Sepccmher  10.  1947.  No- 
veaaber  31.  1948;  Lien  Lai  hi  Chhw  Moachiy. 
Nowesibn  1948.  p.  318;  DalUa.  pp.  VOhtn. 

•  DaUln,  p.  250. 

ADaUln.  p.  33d.  and  Uen  Lai.  loc  ctt.:  see 
also  China  Montlily,  July  1947.  p.  57.  UP  die- 
patch  San  Ranciaeo  Mean.  Dec.  38.  1948.  by 
Arthur  Oool,  IMnrf  Uehersaa  ilpat  i  k  from 
Suchov  to  BTT.  ■iiifkw  a7.>19«d. 

6.  1948.  the  United  States  Ltiallwiderl  the 
U.  S.  S.  R-  in  the  Jafsn<%e  Allied  Oontrol 
Council  on  Jap  erne  and  eqiupment  tamed 
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di  ht 


Ito 


toUwi 
tbas   tbe  aortM   Untan. 

ttkn  bccc  itMiiwd  to  tlw  I 
C.  lliiilun  m»eui  a 

It  aiad 
IMS.  but  tUte 
trae*  did  not  extend  to  M&ccburia  \intlj 
la  tte  mtafta  ttM  Chinxr  Cocn- 
t^  wmHlli  tbeiY. 
IB  tht  Itev  York 
U.  1M7.  «BdMed: 
ns  ««r»  BO  awtch  for  the 
troops  ••  ba*  bacn  proved  at 
tfae  battle  or  aaiviiickal  ta  tbc  ^rlag  ot 
1M6.  Moat  ulMf mi  tblak  tlut  Gorem- 
it   trocps   ooitfd   eatfy   Inve    taken    Ibe 

capital  <H  Harbta. 

C  ao  by  the 

kcpoeed     ilwlin    Ota.    Gearye    C. 

1*1  anem^it  to  ■MWtft*  the  ctTll  var." 

Vte  Bast  ^«t  at  HartiiB  to  plaa  a  Sorlet  co- 
proepentT     ftoen     of     Cblnaae.     Mnngoia. 

and  Japaaaae." 

111!  laliliM.  niniiil  lliiilTll  null 
to  pivant  8ovi«t  aid  to  tbe  Gon- 

but  be  could  and  did  brlDf  prBasorc 
to  bear  en  the  GovenaHBt.  To  besd  Chiang 
Kal-abck  to  hi*  vfll.  be  oaed  a  form  ot  pres- 
cora  that  was  potentlaUy  aa  flimaftlng  to 
the  aaeonty  ctf  the  United  Statea  aa  tt  wu 
to  the  iBUBadlate  aacurtty  of  China.  He  cut 
the  ailUtary  tafpltm  at  the  Chtaeae  Govern- 
aest  analaai  la  the  early  eaauBer  of  l»M. 
to  force  Preaidcnt  Chlaof  Kal-«bek  to  take 
Oomraunlau  into  the  Cblneae  Gorenuaent. 
aa  an  attempt  to  broaden  and  liberallxe 
tt  General  liarahaH  bad  the  State  Depart- 
ment lefnae  to  give  llceneea  for  the  expert 
or  arms  to  China.  Thna  he  prerented  the 
Chinese  GovcnflBeat  fron  buytnt*  muntttoos 
In  America.  OaaMal  Manhall  confeaeed  to 
the  Houae  Oomadttee  oo  ^««lgn  Affam  on 

aO.  1M8.  that  "U  vaa  In  effect  an 

on  military  auppUes."  Wtlllam  C. 
and  other  raapoaalble  obeerveri  claim 
that  from  the  wmmier  at  1M6  to  the  end  of 
February  IMS.  caeept  for  aome  ammunuion 
left  In  China  by  our  Kary  and  Martaaa.  the 
Chinese  Army  did  not  receive  one  atagle  car- 
tridge or  single  shell  from  the  Cnlted  States* 
la  the  field  of  arUtkm  General  Marshall's 
actloos  were  seemingly  eren  more  damaging. 
In  September  1M6  he  deliberately  broke  the 
contract  of  the  Amerleaa  Ooyerament  to  de- 
liver to  the  Chinese  Goremment  planes  to 


m 


i 


to  Chineae  Onniwnnlsu  and  got  no 
•Btlafaetory  anaaer.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  charged  that  the  C.  S. 
8.  Et.  supplied  the  rebels  vltb  50  000  Japanese 
war  prlaoDcrs.  See  also  Chinese  News  Serr- 
lee  Ko.  3S0  November  9.  IMS.  and  artleUa  by 
•arlppa-Bowaid  coneapoadaat  WUllam  Itew- 
Ma  ta  early  1M8  giving  documentary  evl- 
dCDoe  at  the  date,  place,  and  amount  of  arms 
and  equlpoient  vhlch  the  Russians  have 
handed  over  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
sinca  the  end  of  the  arar.  See  also  WTT  No- 
vember ao  1046  UP,  July  4.  1M7.  and  AP 
June  34.  1B47 

^  In  May  I»4«  U  U-saa  waa  appointed 
cbatrawn  of  the  Par  Bast  Bureau  ot  the  In- 
teraatlooal  Eteeolalloaary  Actkm  Committee, 
aae  alao  Dallin.  p.  SI*. 

•See  WUllsm  C  BuUlU  series  How  We 
Woo  the  War  and  Lost  the  Peace.  Life.  Au- 
gust  SO  and  Hsptsaibli  6.  IMS;  also  Col.  W. 
Bruce  Pirnle,  Who  JhaMCrtags  United  States 
BfUitary  Aid  to  dUaa.  Um  Chins  Monthly. 
October  l»i«. 
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Soviet -inspired    propaganda 
military  aid  to  the  hard- 
Goremment.   this  aid   has 
slight  until  the  spring 
very  little  has  reached  China 
this  in  part  due  to  the  Pacific 
strike.      In    December    1948. 
aid  to  China  was  running 
of  that  to  the  far  smaller 
defended  countries  of  Greece 
At  the  end  of  October  IMS. 
of  Defense  spokesman  de- 
due  to  American  red  tape  and 
in    certain    quarters,    not    a 
from  an  »88.000.000  military  aid 
dellTered."    The  United  States 
locking  up  the  front  door  to 
on  that  It  left  the  back  door 
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Worth  Clark,  of  Idaho,  special 
to    the    Senate    Appropriations 
issued  a  report  after  a  visit  to 
21. 1948.  which  contained 
plete  attempt  made  up  to  that 
an  answer  to  Soviet  far  east- 
Hls  report  recommended :  ( 1 1 
ind  extensive  direct  military  aid 
Government  in  the  form  of 
planes,   and   ammunition;    (2) 
aid.  extending  to  strategic 
authority:  (3)  Financial  aid  for 
military  operation  of  an  amount 
remove  a  major  portion  of  the 
China's  Lntemal  budget:    (4) 
to  stabilize  China's  currency; 
/|merican  supervision  of  expendi- 
reported  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
o  accept  close  American  military 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  make 
and    social    reforms    of 
already  made  some,  and  would 
when  peace  was  restored.     Aid 
projected  by  Clark  could  salvage 
of  China  and  the  price  is  not 
is  far  less  tham  we  thought  it 
to  keep  China  in  the  war 
It  Is  infinitesimal  compared 
cost  of  allowing  the  So- 
China    and    the   Far    East. 
is   there    In   fighting   tooth    and 
independent  China  in  our  own 
one  aggressor,  only  to  turn 
)  nother? 

to    the   recommendations   of 

Roger  Lapham.  chief  of  the 

Cooperation       Administration's 

;hlna,  has  urged  increased  mill- 

eci>nomlc  aid.  as  has  William  Bul- 

made    several    extensive   on- 

of    the    Chinese    problem. 

report,   that  of  January  6, 

an  aid  program  designed 

Yangtze  River  line  for  the  Cht- 

the   military  defense   to 

A^aerican  guidance  with  a  view  to 

China  and  southeast  Asia  from 

itjfcl." 
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■  6.  1M8.  only  83  millions 
lid  went  to  China,  while  230  mil- 
Greece  and  Turkey;  New  York 
7.  IMS. 

Ueberman    In    New    York 
14,  1948 
itt'B    remarks   and   proposal    for 
York  lime».  January  7.  8,  1949. 
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must  first  reform  itself."  It  might  be  re- 
called In  this  connection  that  pro-Nazis  said 
the  same  thing  about  Austria  In  1938,  and 
about  Poland  In  1939.  Decisions  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  can  never  be  made  In  a  vacuum. 
One  must  frequently  choose  between  alter- 
natives, especially  when  one's  own  security 
or  world  peace  is  at  stake.  In  1941  the  Brit- 
ish Government  extended  aid  to  an  authori- 
tarian Greek  Government,  not  because  Brit- 
ain necessarily  agreed  with  this  government, 
but  because  It  was  being  attacked  by  a  far 
greater  evil — the  Nazi  military  machine. 
Let  the  Soviet  apologists  recall  that  the 
United  States  extended  all-out  aid  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  during  World  War  n.  which  was 
as  absolute  a  dictatorship  as  the  world  has 
ever  known,  whose  economic  system  Is  based 
on  a  slave  labor  army  of  15,000.000.  but  there 
was  no  insistence  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  reform  itself  before  the  aid  was 
extended.  The  same  Chinese  Government 
which  has  been  under  Soviet  attack  since 
1945.  was  given  aid  without  question  In 
World  War  II.  not  because  we  necessarily 
agreed  with  it.  but  because  it  was  the  main 
bulwark  against  Japanese  far-eastern  ag- 
gression, and  an  ally  of  the  Western  World. 
The  situation  continues  to  be  In  its  essen- 
tials no  different  than  it  was  then;  the 
aggressor  has  merely  changed  names.  It  is 
true  that  we  now  control  Japan  and  have 
the  atomic  bomb,  but  our  armed  forces  are 
far  smaller  and  less  well  trained,  and  the 
Yalt.-i  concessions  plus  Communist  successes 
In  the  Far  East  make  our  position  pre- 
carious. To  appease  the  Soviets  and  their 
adherents  in  the  United  States  by  not  aid- 
ing China,  Is  to  change  the  balance  of  power 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

With  China  gone  and  the  whole  far -eastern 
coast  in  Soviet  hands.  Alaska,  the  Aleutians, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Dutch  and  British 
possessions  and  American  bases  would  be  en- 
dangered, as  would  Australia,  Hawaii,  and  the 
American  homeland.  The  situation  would 
revert  back  In  many  respects  to  the  period 
of  Japan's  greatest  successes  during  World 
War  II.  except  that  it  is  perhaps  an  even  more 
precarious  position  for  the  Western  Powers, 
because  of  similar  Soviet  pressure  elsewhere, 
and  because  of  the  effectiveness  of  their 
fifth  columns,  which  most  states  still  insist 
on  treating  as  If  they  were  normal  political 
parties.  With  the  Snorkel-type  submarine 
and  long-range  bombers  carrying  deadly 
weapons  of  destruction,  the  Soviets  do  not 
need  a  powerful  fleet  to  laimch  attacks  In 
the  Pacific. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  analysis 
to  review  the  admitted  weaknesses  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  That  Government,  like 
any  government  In  wartime  (and  China  has 
been  at  war  almost  constantly  of  recent 
years),  has  been  authoritarian,"  but  at  least 
through  It  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of 
extending  political  and  economic  democracy, 
and  of  1  uildlng  a  peaceful  Far  East.  There 
is  no  euch  possibility  in  a  Chinese  Communist 
regime."  In  Nationalist  China  opposition 
parties  such  as  the  Democratic  Socialists  and 


"Arthur  Koestler  terms  this  confusion  in 
some  liberal  circles  as  the  fallacy  of  the  per- 
fect cause.  See  his  Babbitts  of  the  Left.  Life, 
May  3,  1948. 

*  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment would  be  a  political  democracy  in 
the  western  sense  in  peacetime. 

♦"  Eleven  of  twelve  foreign  correspondents 
In  China,  on  being  queftUoned  aa  to  whether 
or  not  freedom  of  religion,  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  the  four  freedoms,  was  allowed  in 
Communist  China,  answered  In  the  negative: 
Brooklyn  Tablet.  November  27.  1948,  p.  1. 
Further,  it  is  obvious  from  recent  experience 
that  no  Communist  regime  extends  any  of 
the  fundamental  freedoms. 
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the  Young  China  Party  have  had  full  and 
free  play,  and  bold  260  seats  in  the  National 
Assembly  and  75  seats  in  the  legislative 
Yuan.  Both  these  parties  have  declared 
through  their  leaders  that  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Sun  Yat-sen  could  never  be 
realized  in  a  coalition  regime  which  Included 
Communists,  and  could  only  be  realized  by 
parties  whose  first  allegiance  is  to  China." 
The  Government  claims,  with  some  Justice, 
to  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  genuine 
land  reform  than  have  the  Communists." 
In  much  of  Nationalist  China  a  25  percent 
reduction  In  land  rent  was  decreed  In  1948, 
with  a  year's  exemption  from  the  payment 
of  the  land  tax.  Farm  loans  were  extended 
and  larger  farms  broken  up  Into  workable 
agricultural  units.  In  November  1947  elec- 
tions were  held  by  the  250,000.000  in  free 
China  to  elect  a  national  assembly  which  drew 
up  a  democratic  constitution  for  the  Chinese 
Republic,  and  elected  Its  officers.  That  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done  In  democratiza- 
tion is  of  course  obvious,  but  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that  much  of  that  path  can- 
not be  traveled  until  peace  is  restored  to  a 
free  and  independent  China. 

China  has  many  Imperfections,  but  what 
nation  hasn't?  The  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment Is  the  legal  government  of  China,  one 
of  the  most  valiant  of  the  Uaited  Nations 
during  World  War  n,  and  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Coimcil."  To  stand 
by  while  this  Government  Is  overrun  by  the 
Soviet  aggressor  Is  to  violate  all  that  the 
UN  Charter  stands  for.  This  is  the  sort  of 
problem  which  the  UN  should  act  promptly 
upon,  through  articles  51  and  52  if  neces- 
sary. The  experiences  at  Munich.  Tehran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  indicate  that  appease- 
ment of  dictators  who  threaten  world  peace 
leads  only  to  war.  with  the  appeasor  at  the 
greater  disadvantage.  The  democracies  in 
the  thirties  wanted  peace  at  any  price  and 
they  got  war  at  a  heavy  price  later  on.  His- 
tory does  not  forgive  those  who  do  not  learn 
Its  lessons. 

The  Chinese  problem  has  been,  and  re- 
mains (as  long  as  a  non-Communist  govern- 
ment exist* )  toda^  primarily  military.  There 
can  be  no  reform  until  the  Soviet  pressure 
on  free  China  is  ended."  General  MacArthur 
defined  the  issue  when  he  said:  "the  Inter- 
national aspect  of  the  Chinese  problem  has 
become  somewhat  beclouded  by  demands  for 
Internal  reform.  Desirable  as  such  reform 
may  be.  Its  Importance  Is  but  secondary  to 
the  Issue  of  civil  strife  now  engulfing  the 
land.  Underlying  all  Issues  In  China  is  now 
the  military  problem.  Until  It  is  resolved,  lit- 
tle can  be  expected  toward  internal  reha- 
bilitation."«  To  these  might  be  added  the 
words  of  Claire  Chennault:  'If  we  fall  to  give 
China  military  support  it  will  be  the  greatest 
failure  of  American  foreign  policy  In  all  our 
history.  The  Russians  are  not  willing  to 
make  Hitler's  mistake;   they  will  not  move 


•'  The  China  Magazine,  AprU  1948.  pp.  3a-S8 
(Carson  Chang). 

"There  have  been  serious  peasant  upris- 
ings against  the  fraudulent  Chinese  Com- 
munist agrarian  reforms.  See  for  example 
Tillman  Durdin's  report  from  Shantung 
Province  In  New  York  Times,  October  14. 
1947:  also  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Septem- 
ber 17,  1946.  For  government  land  reforms 
see  China's  Rural  Reconstruction  Plan.  China 
Monthly.  November  1948.  pp.  321-325.  and 
Government  Land  Refcain.  Ibid.  January 
1948.  pp.  42-50. 

**  It  is  often  forgotten  by  those  who  com- 
pare Soviet  aid  to  the  Communists  and 
American  aid  to  the  Nationalists,  that  the 
United  States  is  aiding  the  legal  government, 
whereas  the  U  6.  S.  R.  Is  aiding  the  rebels.  In 
violation  of  the  Slno-Soviet  treaty  and  of 
International   '.aw. 

"See  Freda  UUey,  Marshall  and  Coalition 
Government.  New  Leader.  March  27.  1948. 

*»  Ufe  editorial  AprU  5.  1948. 


against  us  until  their  eastern  flank  Is  secure. 
In  my  opinion  China  is  the  key  to  world 
peace — or  to  victory  If  a  third  world  war  Is 
precipitated."  **  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  military  position  even  as 
late  as  Jantiary  1M9  was  no  worse  than  when 
It  had  to  retreat  to  Chungking  before  the 
Japanese  advance.  MacArthur  has  empha- 
sized that  what  Is  not  spent  to  save  China 
must  then  be  spent  to  defend  encircled 
Japan. 

A  Communist  China  means  another  colony 
In  the  soviet  empire.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  no  more  mere  agrarian  reform- 
ers than  were  the  Czech  Communists,  and 
a  coalition  government  In  China  would  have 
the  same  result  It  had  In  Czechoslovakia, 
and  has  had  In  all  the  Soviet  satellite 
states.*^  Mao  Tse-tung.  writing  In  the  Co- 
mlnform  magazine  published  in  Bucharest 
In  November  1948  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  any 
middle  road  or  third  road  between  com- 
munism and  democracy  as  utter  hypocrisy. 
Praising  the  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  revolution  he  declared:  "W^  hall  the 
constant  strengthening  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
bulwark    of     world     peace    and    democracy 

•  •  •  the  world  revolutionary  front  has 
defeated  Fascist  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 

•  •  •  after  the  victory  of  the  Second 
Wcwld  War  American  imperialism  and  Its 
running  dogs  replaced  fascism  and  are  men- 
acing the  world."**  Mao  then  called  on 
all  revolutionary  forces  throughout  the 
world  to  unite  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  United  States  Mao  knows  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  many  groups 
and  Individuals  who  will  cooperate  wittingly 
or  unwittingly  to  extend  the  Soviet  empire 
to  Include  China  and  the  entire  Par  East. 
With  their  aid.  the  Soviet  empire  will  then 
embrace  a  total  of  1.160.000.000  people. 

In  19S8.  Neville  Chamberlain.  spe«klng  of 
Czechoslovakia,  said:  "How  can  we  help  such 
a  far  away  country  about  which  we  know  so 
little?"  and  signed  the  Munich  agreement, 
as  Hitler  looked  on  with  anticipation.  Have 
we.  and  are  we  making  the  same  mistake  In 
China? 


The  Buildins  of  a  Penonal  Faith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MissoiTai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  4.  1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Right 
Reverend  Austin  Pardue.  D.  D.,  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  de- 
livering a  series  of  broadcasts  on  the 
Building  of  a  Personal  Faith. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  Bishop  Pardue's  broadcast  No.  11. 
which  was  delivered  over  Station  WCAE 
from  Pittsburgh  on  March  15,  1949.  All 
of  these  broadcasts  are  well  worth  read- 
ing, but  this  one  is  particularly  timely 
and  I  hope  it  will  prove  most  helpful  in 
aiding  each  of  the  readers  to  discover 
the  unexplored,  undeveloped,  but  real 
and  vital  power  that  is  In  him. 

This  is  the  eleventh  conversation  on  the 
building  of  a  personal  faith.    Tonight  we  are 

-Loe  dt 

"That  Czechoslovakia  was  an  advanced 
democracy  at  tbe  time  of  its  Soviet  coup 
does  not  mitigate  the  general  principle  that 
to  form  coalitions  with  Communists  leads 
Inevitably  to  Communist  dictatorships.  See 
Hanson  Baldwins  analogy.  New  York  Times, 
November  21.  1948. 

♦»  New  York  Times.  November  7,  1948. 


concluding  a  section  which  deals  with  the 
short  circuits  in  human  personality.  These 
short  circuits  prevent  us  from  expressing  the 
vast  inner  power  that  is  entrusted  to  uur 
keeping.  You  may  believe  that  you  are 
without  this  endless  resource  of  spiritual 
energy  which  can  accomplish  all  things. 
But  It  makes  no  difference  who  you  are,  where 
you  are  from,  what  you  are.  or  how  highly 
educated  you  are.  You  still  are  entrusted 
with  more  power  than  you  can  dream  you 
could  ever  poasess.  No  one  could  believe  that 
the  Infinitesimal  atom  is  the  possessor  of 
energy  that  could  blow  up  a  world  until  It  was 
split.  You  cant  believe  the  power  that  God 
will  give  you  until  you  are  relieved  from  the 
short  circuits  that  may  be  blocking  it. 

Our  Lord  promised  power.  He  said  that 
you  would  have  power  after  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  to  you.  He  said  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  said  that  you 
are  sons  and  daughters,  and  heirs  of  the 
greatest  riches  ever  known  to  man.  He  wasn't 
talking  about  the  power  tbe  little  would-be 
dictators  are  trying  to  get.  He  wasn't  talking 
about  riches,  personal  ego,  cleverness,  sfaffy 
social  i^estlge.  or  the  abUlty  to  bully  people. 
Whether  it  be  the  big  Hitlers  and  Muasollnla 
of  Europe,  or  the  little  ones  In  every  city 
block,  they  will  pass  away.  The  power  we  are 
talking  about  is  that  which  has  the  wisdom 
to  overcome  every  problem;  the  power  to  lead 
men  for  generations  to  come;  the  power  to 
be  eelfless  and  therefore  without  worry;  the 
power  to  maintain  physical  strength  and 
health:  the  power  to  demonstrate  fearless 
love;  the  power  to  think  with  charity;  and 
to  be  relaxed  under  great  pressure.  Such  Is 
the  power  that  God  has  waiting  for  you  and 
me. 

In  the  past  two  broadcastt  we  talked  about 
some  at  the  shc«t  circuits  that  prevent  power 
from  flowing  through  us.  When  we  are 
short-circuited  we  are  fatigued,  tired,  wor- 
ried, despondent,  nervous.  Jittery.  Jumpy, 
Irritable,  and  confused.  We  live  In  rhythmic 
cycles  of  ups  and  downs.  We  have  discussed 
some  causes  of  these  short  circulU  caused  by 
fear.  hate,  revenge.  Jealousy,  and  anger. 
When  they  possess  you  they  will  empty  Into 
your  thoughts  and  Into  your  veins — a  poison 
that  will  bog  you  down  In  defeat. 

And  tonight  we  will  conclude  these  prob- 
lems under  one  other  powerful  short-circuit 
heading  "Pride."  I  wonder  If  we  know  how 
much  one  may  suffer  from  pride?  Some- 
times we  say,  "\.ell,  he  has  a  lot  of  pride." 
not  meaning  pride  at  all.  We  don't  always 
understand  the  word.  When  we  say  it  as  a 
compliment,  we  mean  that  people  have  cour- 
age and  strength;  but  the  pride  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  a  false  inflation  of  the  ego; 
that  supersensitive  nature  which  is  so  often 
hurt;  that  feeling  which  blinds  us  to  the 
truth  and  makes  lis  paralyzed  with  Inner 
fears;  that  unattractive  quality  that  makes 
us  want  to  quit  because  someone  has  not 
appreciated  us.  I  think  It  was  John  Ruskin 
who  said  that  pride  Is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
great  mistakes. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  choir  boy  back  in 
Chicago,  each  year  on  Easter  night  the  rec- 
tor and  the  choirmaster  gave  prizes  to  the 
outstanding:  choristers.  They  gave  beautl- 
ftilly  engraved  gold  and  silver  medals.  I 
had  never  received  a  prize.  Then  came  the 
last  Easter  that  I  was  to  sing;  my  voice  «~as 
changing.  I  waited  through  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  seven  or  eight  medals  and  then 
they  came  to  the  last  c»ie.  But  another  name 
was  called  and  no  medal  came  my  way.  In- 
stead I  was  given  a  book  caUed  The  Rover 
Boys.  My  i»lde  was  hurt,  so  I  went  home 
and  wrote  a  note  to  the  choirmaster,  which 
said: 

"Dear  Mr.  Hyde:  The  book  which  I  re- 
ceived for  5  years'  faithful  service  In  St. 
Peter's  choir  Is  now  In  my  loci:sr  No.  13  la 
the  choir  room.     I  hereby  resign." 

Did  you  ever  do  that?  Are  you  about  to 
quit  a  church,  or  a  club,  or  a  lodge,  or  a 
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bcxne  or  a  f»milT  because  r<ur  pnd*  Is  hurt'' 
Ltoten.  Vkiu  tbr  hurt  and  gr.e  ;;  ;o  Gol.  and 
Mk  Btm  to  itcAM*  foor  «co.  aad  p>  «a  and 
focfK  R  Le«ni  to  eaiTT  Uj«  aa»  w«h  )o>f . 
That  •  vfay  jon  go  to  chnrdi  Do  fcnx  tt9\- 
l^i  fl>t  bort  octant  I  knew  a  joua^  woman 
IB  ■mHIiii  city  «bo  JoizMil  a  tcsnla  clul*. 
ab»  wmt  an  i-l— r'1*"t  player.  Tba  flrls 
tji  tha  dub  aeeaptad  bar  and  played  v::b 
bat  tbcrt  vaa  one  vbo  waa  a  «oald-b« 
ider  aad  abe  aanbbad  tbla  r.e« 
■■■Mber.  Bwrr  tttne  tbe  aodalttc  had  an  op- 
poitwttv  Btoe'paaMd  by  wttbout  speaUac. 
Warn  I  kappcoad  to  kixyv  tbe  arw  mfmbrr 
wy  veil  aad  I  MM  to  bar.  "What  ar«  yoa 
fotiV  to  do  about  ItT*  flba  aald.  "Ob.  Ill  &x 
that.  I  an  joM  fotoc  to  Mop  vbaacw  1 
aaet  bar  and  apeak  to  bar  wgannaai  8be 
is  a  nAca  pasaoo  vitb  a  acnall  mind  but  I'll 
baip  bar  to  otarcome  It."  Ify  friend  rode  out 
tba  atorm.  lived  abofc  tt.  was  a  lady,  and  be- 
foca  kic«  bad  tba  iwparl  and  tba  aScctlon 
of  aaeijbudy  taidwdlac  tba  protalam  glrL 
flflfV  andi  better  it  la  to  bare  creatneaa  ot 
U  you  ooee  aee  the  prtnc^le  of  lore 
you  can  afford  to  take  any 
kind  ot  allgibts.  snaba.  Inaolts,  and  orerslghta. 
Tben  everybody  bagina  to  recognise  you  aa 
and  a  great  person.  Only  the 
are  always  being  burt.  get- 
taktng  th^r  play  things  and  go- 
Xf  yoo  are  big  and  bare  a  sense 
at  boowr.  you  are  going  to  be  bapf>y.  One 
of  tbe  things  that  I  have  been  oba^mrg 
raeently  »»**»*g  a  group  at  outstAcdlng  men 
I  know  la  that  most  at  them  are  neither  sus- 
ptdBoa  or  aaatly  bruised.  They  have  nsen 
above  tt. 

So.  llnaUy.  let's  take  all  of  these  unpleas- 
ant tbli^s  that  we  bave  been  talking  about 
for  tbe  pMt  3  waeba  and  let's  dump  tbem 
out  at  ourselves  once  and  for  all.  We  can- 
not  overccane  tbem  by  our  own  will  j»wer, 
that  is  impossible  But  God  will  give  us  tbe 
power  to  defeat  tbem  Be  called  It  grace 
Tell  H<m.  point  blank,  after  you  bare  care- 
fuUy  rTf("'»»>«^  yomaalf  and  found  the 
abort  drrulu  In  your  life:  tell  Him  that  of 
your  own  strength  yoti  can't  conquer  them; 
tell  Him  you  know  that  with  His  power  and 
strength  you  can  be  made  new;  and  that  tbe 
abort-clrcuiu  will  be  destroyed.  Then  ac- 
Bis  forgiveness  and  His  new  life. 
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Speech  of  Maj.  Gea.  J.  E.  Dahlqnist,  Dep- 
ntj  Director,  Personbel  aod  Administra- 
toQ  Dimion,  Geaerai  Staff,  United 
States  Aimj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rl  .'PRESENT A-nVES 

Monday.  April  11.  1949 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Army 
Day  In  north  Louisiana  th»  year  was  an 
outstanding  occasion.  The  F>eople  of 
Caddo  and  Bossier  Parishes  were  privi- 
leged 10  hear  MaJ  Gen.  J.  E.  Dahlquist. 
Deputy  Director.  Personnel  and  Admin- 
istrative Division.  General  Suff,  United 
States  Army.  He  spolte  to  a  large  gath- 
ering of  many  Kiwanls  Clut>s  from  all 
part5  of  north  and  central  Louisiana  and 
made  a  5plendld  speech  on  Army  Day. 
General  Dahlquist  Ingratiated  himself 
viib  tbe  people  of  my  home  and  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  it  is  my  privilege 
to  place  la  ih.  Ricoao  a  copy  of  the 
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he  made  on  Army  Day  in 
It  is  a£  follows: 

grmt  pleasure  that  the  Regu- 

s4ldier  enjoys.    He  feels  at  home 

in    America.     Altbotigh   I   have 

prtvliege  of  serving  in  Louisi- 

as  friends  many  of  your  people. 

citizen  soldiers,  with  whom  I 

kssodated  throughout  tbe  years. 

war    many    sons    of    Louisiana 

me  in  the  Seventieth  Divlsicn 

-sirth    (Texas »    Division.      I 

quite    sure    whether    they    were 

but  I  was  always  certain  of 

qualities. 

one  great  compensation  from 

brought  men  together  from  every 

country  and  forged  friendships 

ast  as  long  as  we  live.    I  was  In 

vision.    Whea  the  war  ended,  it 

Lmerican  division  with  men  from 

in   the   Union.     They   were   all 

course.     An   incident   that  hap- 

days  after  I  Joined  the  division 

illustrates    that    fact.      In    going 

division  trying  to  get  acquainted 

<  ame  upon  a  strange  contraption 

L-ur  areas.     It  was  a  bath   unit 

lad  swiped   in  North   Africa.     A 

cut  ol  the  tent,  gave  me  a  big 

epcried.    I  remember  him  as  one 

skinniest   men  I  have  ever 

one  cf  the  biggest  pair  of  horn- 

I  asked  him  what  outfit  this 

afiswered.  "Company  B.  One  Htm- 

Eleventh    Engineers."     Not    yet 

the  numbers  of  my  units.  I  asked 

livision      He  drew  himself  up  to 

feet  and  said,  "The  Thirty-sixth 

1  >ion — the    best    division    in    the 

that  so,"  I  asked.   "What  part  of 

from?"     "The  Bronx"  was  his 
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we  are  Texans  or  not.  we  were  all 

he  greatest  Army  and  Navy  the 

ever   .seen.     No   other   nation    of 

size   can    boast   of   a   people   as 

as  we  are.     In  another  conti- 

from  areas  as  far  apart  as  Mln- 

Louisiana  would  view  each  other 

siispicion  which  springs  from 

l4nguages.  customs,   histories,   and 

This  unity  which  we  have  is 

strength. 

the  thirty-second  anniversary 

into    the    First    World    War. 

who  participated  In   that  war 

slogans:  "The  War  to  Save  De- 

nd  "The  War  to  End  All  Wars."' 

comments    have    been    made 

slogans.     In  the  dscade  follon- 

America  was  flooded  with 

of    books    and    articles    and 

doling  with  the  problem  of  ^war. 

l^ame    vocal    and    strong.     Wars 

by  munitions  makers,  by  im- 

>y  the  international  bankers,  by 

Do  you  remember  the  titles, 

to    War."    the    "Merchants    of 

'Martial  Spirit."  the  slogan.  "I 

My  Boy  To  Be  a  Soldier;"  and 

"The  Veterans  of  Future 


rganl  mtlon. 


Dur  people  became  convinced  that 

caused  wars  and  that  dlsarma- 

the  solution.    To  prove  that  we 

we  sank,  with  our  own  hands, 

-war  than  bad  ever  been  sunk 

previous  wars  by  enemy  action. 

active  Army  deteriorate  to  a 
118.000.  scattered  in  small  detach- 
aome  and  abroad.  More  serious 
we  let  a  generation  of  young  men 
firmly    convinced    that    war    was 

all  circumstances  and  that  any- 
rould  t>e  no  more  wars.  That  vms 
ion  which  had  to  bear  the  biirden 
World  War. 


What  w.as  wrong  In  cur  thinking?  In  my 
opinion  we  were  too  prone  to  accept  the  glib, 
the  clever,  the  muckraking  type  of  analysis 
which  was  about  as  follows:  War  is  a  ter- 
rible scourge.  It  Is  obviously  wrong  lor  fine 
young  men  to  be  destroyed  in  a  struggle 
not  of  their  choosing.  We  did  not  save  the 
world  for  democracy.  We  did  not  end  war. 
Who  was  to  blame?  Who  were  the  individual 
culprits?  Let's  expose  them  Names  make 
good  headlines  anyway. 

We  in  America,  as  well  as  the  people  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  had  a  rude  awaken- 
ing, but  it  took  a  long  time.  We  were  slow 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  rise  of  the  to- 
talitarian powers.  Disarmed  spiritually,  we 
failed  to  act  when  Japan  began  the  rape  of 
Manchuria,  when  Hitler  occupied  the  Rhine, 
when  Mussolini  wantonly  attacked  Ethiopia. 
The  depths  of  degradation  for  freedom-lov- 
ing peoples  were  reached  at  that  fateful 
meeting  In  1938  when  Chamberlain  and 
Daladler  signed  the  Munich  Pact  because 
they  were  helpless.  Chamberlain  announced, 
"Peace  in  our  time."  but  what  he  probably 
meant  was  •"Peace  until  we  can  partially 
get  ready." 

Would  It  have  been  better  for  the  world 
had  we  not  fought  In  World  War  I  and  had 
the  German  autocracy  won  the  struggle? 
Assuredly  not!  World  War  II  resulted  net 
from  milltariem.  from  imperialism,  from  the 
machinations  of  either  munitions  makers 
or  of  generals  and  admirals.  It  resulted  from 
a  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  until  a 
world  organization  Is  a  successful  reality, 
the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  way  of  life.  In  our  haste  to  do  away 
with  the  distasteful  things  about  war  we 
destroyed  the  means  of  averting  another. 
War  was  bad.  Armies  and  navies  fought 
wars.  Industry  expanded  In  war  and  Indi- 
viduals made  fabulous  sums  of  money.  Do 
away  with  armies  and  navies  and  damn  the 
industrialists.  That  was  the  simple  way  In 
which  we  would  solve  a  vexing  problem.  But 
it  was  bad  reasoning. 

We  have  now  fought  another  great  war 
and  have  won  that.  But  the  objectives  we 
fought  for.  particularly  freedom  from  fear, 
have  certainly  not  yet  been  achieved.  Our 
statesmen  are  still  desperately  seeking  a 
solution  which  will  secure  the  objectives. 
Winning  the  military  victory  was  but  the 
first  step  It  would  have  been  wonderful 
could  that  victory  have  ushered  in  the  era 
of  peace.  Unfortunately,  such  was  not  to  be 
the  case.  Our  demobilization,  many  think 
of  It  as  the  great  demoralization,  of  the 
armed  services,  was  stopped  last  spring. 

A  year  ago  the  President  In  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  urged  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain measures  to  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense. In  support  of  that  program,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  when  appearing  before  the 
Senate's  Armed  Forces  Committee  stated.  ""I 
propose  a  specific  program  which  is  solely  de- 
signed to  achieve  one  great  objective — to 
avert  war — whether  it  be  open  or  covert.  In 
these  times  and  in  the  times  which  lie  ahead 
for  us  and  the  free  people  of  the  world."  The 
Congress  held  exhaustive  hearings  and 
lengthy  debates  on  the  proposals,  and  before 
the  session  ended  approved  appropriations 
and  enacted  defense  legislation  to  give  ap- 
proval to  the  general  program.  It  was  an  un- 
precedented thing.  This  legislation  wrote  In 
letters  big  enough  for  anyone  to  read  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  take  the  pre- 
paredness measures  required. 

No  longer  is  the  Issue  one  ol  preparedness 
versus  unpreparedness  as  It  was  in  the  decade 
preceding  World  War  II.  Our  people  recog- 
nize now  as  they  never  have  before  the  vital 
necessity  that  this  Nation  be  strong  If  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  are  to  remain  free. 
Tnere  is  no  debate  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
(m  the  public  forums,  or  In  the  editorial  pages 
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of  our  responfilble  press  on  the  ne<»8Slty  for 
military  preparedness.  The  great  problem 
that  confronts  us  today  is  the  amount  and 
kind  of  military  readiness  that  we  need  fear 
our  security. 

If  the  zealots  of  each  of  the  armed  services 
had  their  collective  ways,  there  would  be 
an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  an  Air  Force  in  being 
and  ready  for  action,  greater  In  size  and  su- 
perior in  equipment  to  those  of  any  other 
nation  or  collection  of  nations  In  the  world. 
But  In  accomplishing  such  an  objective,  we 
would  lose  the  very  freedom  we  seek.  We 
would  have  to  adopt  Hitler's  famous  dictum: 
guns  Instead  of  butter.  All  of  our  thought, 
all  of  our  energies,  all  of  our  production 
would  go  Into  armament.  Controls,  regi- 
mentation, and  a  bare  existence  standard  of 
life  would  be  otir  lot.  Obvlotxsly.  we  murt 
seek  a  saner  and  a  better  solution  than  that. 

If  the  partisans  of  any  one  of  the  services 
had  their  way.  the  available  resources  would 
be  largely  spent  on  their  service  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others  and  generally  on  one  type 
of  weapon.  Fortunately,  for  our  Nation  the 
men  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
problem  of  security,  that  is  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  our  defense  chiefs,  ixrth 
civilian  and  miliary,  do  not  share  this  view. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  last 
2  years  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
there  has  been  but  one  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Establishing  a  single  committee  in 
each  House  for  all  armed  services  has  re- 
sulted In  a  most  salutary  surveillance  of  the 
problem  of  national  security.  It  has  been  a 
surveillance  from  a  national  viewpoint  In- 
stead of  from  a  single-service  viewpoint. 
Your  Representative.  Overton  Brooks,  Is  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  you  have  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  Job  he  Is  doing.  The  Nation  Is  fortu- 
nate to  have  committees  composed  of  such 
men  keeping  close  watch  on  the  armed 
services. 

When  he  submitted  his  budget  this  year, 
the  President  stated.  "The  basic  concept  on 
which  my  recommendations  are  based  is  that 
the  Nation's  military  security  should  rest  on 
a  nucleus  of  highly  trained  and  mobile 
forces — Army.  Navy,  and  Air — backed  by 
ready  Reserves  of  trained  men,  stand-by 
equipment  and  productive  facilities,  and  an 
Integrated  mobilization  plan  which  relates 
our  national  security  requlremenu  to  the 
tremendous  productive  capacity  of  American 
Industry." 

The  Army  wholeheartedly  subscribes  to 
this  concept.  Its  theme  on  this  Army  Day 
of  1949  is  ""The  United  States  Army— Part  of 
the  Team — for  Secvirlty."  For  without  a 
team  made  up  not  only  of  the  Regular  com- 
ponenU  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force,  but  also  of  the  citizen  soldiers, 
their  civilian  components,  and  of  the  great 
productive  genius  of  otir  Indusuy.  we  can 
have  no  security.  Our  Chief  of  Staff  stated 
our  viewpoint  well  when  at  Boston  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  he  said:  "Sectirity  Is  a  cooperative 
venture;  It  is  not  a  competitive  race.  To 
forewarn  aggressors  and  to  construct  effec- 
tive military  might,  we  are  in  need  of  part- 
nership, not  partisanship,  concern  for  the 
safety  of  this  Nation,  not  the  survival  of  our 
arms." 

The  security  of  the  world  waa  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  rising  tide  of  paciflam  in  the 
democracies  in  the  decades  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Unpreparedness 
and  weakness  has  never-stopped  an  aggres- 
sor. It  has  encouraged  him.  Hitler's  state- 
ment to  his  commanders  on  Augtist  22,  1939, 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  that  fact.  Just 
9  daya  before  the  haxi.  marched  Into  Poland 
and  started  World  War  U.  he  said.  "We  have 
nothing  to  lose;  we  can  only  gain — our  ene- 
mies have  men  who  are  below  average — no 
personalities,  no  men  of  action    •    •    •    our 


enemies  are  little  worms  •  •  •  I  saw 
them  in  Munich."  He  was  not  impressed  by 
weakness.     No  aggressor  ever  is. 

Today,  most  jieople  realize  that  fact.  Pa- 
cifism Is  certainly  dormant  if  not  dead.  To- 
day the  danger  to  the  security  of  the  world 
lies  in  the  search  for  an  easy  scriution.  It 
lies  in  the  siren  song  that  wars  can  be  won 
by  science  and  technology  alone.  It  lies  in 
the  doctrine  preached  by  the  arm-chair 
strategists  that  the  atomic  bomb  carried  to 
the  heart  of  the  enemies'  territory  will  result 
in  an  Instant  decision.  It  lies  in  the  delu- 
sion that  we  dare  risk  our  future  on  any 
one  weapon,  no  matter  how  devastating  that 
weapon  can  be. 

The  prophets  of  such  doctrines  apparently 
believe  that  in  a  future  atomic  war  each  con- 
testant will  cower  in  his  own  homeland  while 
he  strives  to  destroy  his  adversary  thousands 
of  miles  away  by  deluging  his  cities  with 
destruction.  The  real  "Buck  Rogers"  of  this 
group  would  do  It  with  pilotless  rockets. 
Such  a  thesis  completely  Ignores  the  fact  that 
W3  live  In  a  worla  of  many  peoples;  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  the  same  Ideals,  the 
same  aspirations  for  freedom  as  we  have. 
Sole  reliance  on  the  effectiveness  of  bombing 
alone  means  abandonment  of  these  people 
to  the  ravishment  of  war.  And  If  they 
should  be  overrun,  would  we  then  be  willing 
to  subject  them  to  atomic  bombardment? 

If  we  fall  to  preserve  the  relative  readiness 
of  our  Army  and  our  Navy  to  seize  and  hold 
advance  bases  we  do  abandon  the  promise 
of  timely  help  for  our  allies.  American  Iso- 
lationists helped  bring  on  two  world  wars 
because  the  aggressor  felt  we  would  not  and 
could  not  bring  our  strength  to  bear  In  time. 
A  new  type  of  Isolationism  in  which  we 
abandon  the  whole  Western  World  to  the 
ravishes  of  war  while  we  strive  to  end  It  by 
glotuLl  bombardment  from  our  own  shores  Is 
Just  as  dangerous.  It  would  truly  Isolate  us 
and  leave  us  alone  In  a  world  subjugated 
and  controlled. 

Palliire  of  the  Initial  bombardments  to  end 
the  conflict  would  condemn  us  to  a  war  of 
attrition  with  the  odds  against  us  ever  grow- 
ing larger.  It  would  make  our  homeland  a 
beleaguered  fortress,  and  no  war  was  ever  won 
from  within  a  fortress.  I  do  not  think  our 
people  will  be  willing  to  subject  themselves 
to  such  a  fate. 

Fortunately,  for  our  Nation,  the  military 
leaders  of  all  three  services  fully  understand 
that  tbe  security  of  the  Nation,  yes,  of  the 
world,  depends  upon  teamwork.  It  was  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg  who,  a  few  months  ago.  said : 
"The  three  services  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment that  no  one  service  can  do  the  Job 
alone."  The  United  States  Army  Is  the  most 
air-minded  military  force  in  the  world.  It 
recognizes  the  vast  capabilities  of  air  power 
as  a  priority  weapon  for  attack  against  an 
aggressor.  It  realizes  that  threat  of  InsUnt 
retaliation  through  an  air  offensive  Is  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  deterrent  to  war  today. 
Finally,  no  one  knows  better  than  a  veteran 
soldier  of  the  last  war  that  dominance  in  the 
air  is  a  prerequisite  for  victory  on  the  ground. 

However,  we  also  realize  that  air  power  It- 
self is  weak  without  the  other  services.  The 
Army  conceives  Its  mission,  first,  to  make 
possible;  second,  to  complement  the  roles 
of  the  sea  and  air  members  of  our  defense 
team.  Those  missions  dictate  the  present 
day  form  ot  your  Army.  It  mtist  contain 
small  but  highly  trained  and  mobile  forces 
ready  for  immediate  deployment;  It  must 
also  have  trained  reserves  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  i^ermit  the  rapid  mobillBatlon  of  tbe 
forces  necessary  to  bring  a  conflict  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion. 

In  the  last  3  wan  otnr  Insular  position  and 
our  allies  gave  us  time  and  space  to  build 
our  armies.  We  could  choose  the  time  and 
place  for  our  entry  into  battle.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case.    If  we  wish  to  make  our  air 


power  effective  we  must  be  able  to  seise  and 
hold  the  beises  from  which  tt  can  bring  to 
bear  in  ever  Increasing  intensity  its  blows. 
Sporadic  and  weak  attacks  will  not  do  tbe 
Job.  Nor  must  we  ever  forget  that  bombers 
can  fly  in  both  directions.  Security  for  our 
homeland  lies  principally  in  our  ability  to 
deny  an  enemy  access  to  those  places  from 
which  he  could  effectively  hit  us.  Unless  the 
enemy  suddenly  coUajjses  from  our  air  blows 
and  unless  we  are  willing  to  subject  our- 
selves to  a  war  of  attrition  from  which  there 
can  be  no  end  except  ruin,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  strike  at  his  forces,  wrest  from  him 
his  bases,  and  destroy  his  armies. 

This  means  two  things,  mobilization  of 
armies  and  of  our  industrial  might.  Mobil- 
ization of  armies  depends  upon  the  trained 
citizen  soldier,  the  Organized  Reserves  and 
the  National  Guard. 

The  budget  fc«-  next  year  gives  a  good  pic- 
ture of  what  Is  considered  by  our  leaders  the 
Army  requirement  for  security.  The  total 
siim  allotted,  except  for  housing  is  $4,000,400,- 
000.  A  sizable  amount  of  this  must  go  to 
the  cost  of  our  occupation  troops.  It  will 
give  us  10  Regular  Army  divisions  plus  59 
battalions  of  supporting  trtwps,  plus  the 
overhead  on  which  mtist  be  based  mobiliza- 
tion. Two  himdred  and  seventy  thousand  of 
these  troops  are  of  necessity  deployed  over- 
seas. This  Regular  component  must  be  ready 
for  immediate  deployment.  It  certainly  Is 
not  a  mass  army,  but  properly  equipped  and 
properly  led,  It  can  give  -^is  some  time.  Back- 
ing up  this  force  will  be  550.000  Reservists 
and  National  Guard  men  in  a  training  status. 

Expenditures  few  this  civilian  component 
will  total  «760.000,000.  That  Is  30  percent 
higher  than  this  year  and  twice  the  amount 
spent  last  year.  This  money  will  be  spent 
to  cover  drtll  and  training  pay  and  mainte- 
nance of  reservists,  operating  expenses  and 
procurement  of  equipment  over  and  above 
the  amounts  transferred  from  wartime 
stocks. 

Lacking  universal  military  training,  the 
work  of  the  Reserve  components  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation.  They  must  form 
the  framework  for  mobilization.  We  possess 
now  something  we  never  had  before,  thou- 
sands of  war-trained  and  highly  competent 
officers,  but  age  has  already  started  to  take 
Its  toll  and  we  must  see  to  It  that  the  younger 
brothers  are  given  as  much  training  as  fa- 
culties and  their  thne  will  permit.  The 
ROTC  Jtist  rebuilt  after  the  war  is  of  prime 
Importance  in  producing  the  young  combat 
leader  of  the  future. 

Fifteen  billions  of  dollars  for  the  National 
Military  Establishment,  four  and  one-half  bil- 
lion of  which  goes  to  the  Army,  Is  a  tremen- 
dous sum  of  money.  It  imposes  a  burden 
on  every  one  of  you.  But  It  is  a  burden  worth 
carrying  If  It  can  avert  another  war.  That 
can  be  the  only  Justification  for  such  expendl- 
tiires.  The  size  of  our  military  forces  today 
does  not  give  us  absolute  security.  I.  per- 
sonally, doubt  that  there  Is  any  such  thing. 
If  we  are  not  to  become  a  police  sta.e  our- 
selves, we  must  accept  some  military  risk. 
The  Army  subscribes  to  the  necessity  of  prec- 
edence in  military  spending.  Real  security 
can  only  come  from  a  healthy  progressive 
people.  Constantly  Improving  living  condi- 
tions for  those  who  labor  will  Insure  that 
our  great  Industrial  plant  will  be  equal  to 
any  challenge.  The  ability  of  our  people  to 
produce,  coupled  with  a  balanced  military 
force  able  and  ready  to  act  quickly  and  de- 
cisively, gives  the  freedom -loving  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  they  are  legion,  faith  and 
hope  in  eventual  reconstruction  of  a  world  in 
which  the  dignity  of  the  Indlvldtial  human 
being  will  be  respected.  War  is  not  in- 
evitable. It  does  not  bave  to  come.  It  can 
be  prevented  if  we  can  rebuild  the  spirit  and 
hope  of  men  and  women  throughout  tha 
western  Christian  world.    For  the 
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E  Strike  U  be  kaovs  defeat  and  d««trae> 
tkn  mwAlt  tilm  It  be  does. 

Four  thlB^  etaiid  oat  in  mj  memorlee  cf 
the  last  var.  First,  wma  the  ImprcMlon 
Londoa  made  upon  me.  I  went 
la  May  IMl.  Just  as  Hitler's  furious 
bonxbarttment  vas  dying  out.  I  saw  the 
ac7««  and  acres  of  destructkm  aloac  tbe  East 
India  docks.  I  saw  tbe  eowplale  rule  of 
tlM  so-caUed  *t:itj  of  London."  But  more 
frnpreastTe,  I  saw  tbe  courage  of  tbe  Kng- 
Ilsbzcen  wbo  refused  to  give  up.  Be  seemed 
to  stand  completely  alone  but  be  gsre  no 
thoQght  to  surrender.  Tbe  second  memory 
Is  o^  tbe  great  armada  tbat  suxxl  off  the 
iteras  of  tbe  Ftencb  Riviera  st  dawn  on 
August  15.  1944.  We  were  beginning  the 
Mixih  and  final  amphibious  assault  in  the 
Buropean  and  liediterreanean  theaters. 
at  atUps  beArtnc  the  moi  of  three 
dlTMODS.  the  Tlilrd.  tbe 
Tbirty-slxtb.  and  the  Forty-fifth,  rode  to 
and  fro  within  sight  of  the  shore  as  though 
thumbing  tbdr  collective  nosas  at  Hitler. 
The  last  bombs  of  a  great  air  strike  had 
jtist  exploded  when  the  guns  and  the  rockets 
of  tk«  BMU  of  war  opened  up  and  men  In 
matJi  boats  stirted  In  to  go  across  the 
baaches.  It  was  the  greatest  assembly  of 
power  I  have  ever  seen.  The  VIedlterrsnean 
Air  Force,  the  Western  WstsI  Task  Force,  the 
Seventh  United  States  Army  were  all  part 
of  It.  Any  one  of  these  forces  would  have 
been  powerless.  Together  they  were  Irre- 
aotttble 

Th*  third  memory  Is  of  the  Indomitable 
spirit  of  the  foot  soldiers,  the  men  of  my 
own  Tbirty-slxth  DlTlslon.  In  the  fall  of  1944. 
They  bad  already  spent  one  horrible  wmter 
In  the  mountains  of  Italy.     Now  »tt*r  more 
than   100  days  of  continuous  combat  since 
landing  m  southern  France,  they  faced  the 
dark     and     fcH-blddlng     Vosges     Mountains. 
Nothing  but  great  masses  of  heavily  wooded. 
rugged  hills  faced  them.     Other  units  were 
to  go  through  relatively  open  passes.    These 
men  had  but  one  tortuotis.  narrow,  winding, 
seemingly  Impassable  road  leading  over  the 
St.  Marie  Pass.     Sup;>ortlng  aviators  wotild 
be  of  little  help  because  the  aviators  could 
see    nothing    below    but    a    Jungle-like    tree 
growth.     There    was    no    room    for    massed 
artillery  and  its  observers  would  be  blind. 
Tanks  cctild  not  be  lised  except  singly.    Pur- 
tbermcre.  the  Voages  was  <n  obstacle  that 
never  had  been   breached.     Those  men  did 
braaeh  it,  bowerer.     They  did.  although  they 
war*  dead  tired,  depleted  In  strength,  and 
without  much  help  from  modem  armament. 
They  did  it  by  climbing  the  hills  and  carry- 
ing their  weapons  In  their  hands  and  ammu- 
BtUoB  oo  tlictr  baclu.  dcatrojrlng  the  German 
^Mndar  at  dose  range.    My  memory  of  that 
Xall  Is  a  memory  of  what  Indomitable  men 
can  do  regardless  of  fatigue  or  obstacles  or 
hardship 

The  fourth  and  probably  the  most  lasting 
memory  is  the  picture  of  the  last  10  dsys  of 
the  war.  when  we  were  deep  In  southern 
Bavaria  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  As  we  had 
moved  through  the  Siegfried  line,  across  the 
Rhine.  axKl  on  Into  Germany,  we  had  seen 
the  destruction  wrotight  on  German  cities 
and  Germany  Industry.  They  were  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  rubble.  They  had  been  de- 
stroyed for  months  but  still  tbe  German  sol- 
dier fought  on  azul  tto*  war  was  not  over. 
But  in  those  last  bactic  days  we  saw  tbe 
of  aA  aaiplre  In  the  thousands,  yes. 
ot  IhW—mli.  of  prisoners,  dtuty,  dl- 
ahaveicd.  bedragglad.  wlxo  flowed  past  ottr 
leading  coltmins  m  search  of  tbe  prisoner  of 
m  tbe  area.  We  saw  in  those  col- 
at  wretched  people  the  destruction  of 
ity  Wthrmacht.  and.  with  it,  for  ua 
the  victory  for  which  we  bad  bc«n  struggling. 
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Stop  Running 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


H3N.  DEWEY  SHORT 


OF   MISSOURI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  follow  ing  article  by  Lily  Pons,  which 
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STOP    RUNNING 

(By  Lily  Pons) 

"The  Ide  »1  man  Is  his  own  best  friend  and 
takes  dellgpt  In  privacy"  (Aristotle). 

people  are  becoming  more  and 
Red  Queen  in  Alice  in  Wonder- 
had  to  keep  running  In  order  to 
she  was.     The  hectic  tempo  and 
actl^ty   of    the   business    world   have 
all  phases  of  modem  life.     Peo- 
ffcrgotten  how  to  slow  down,  how 
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during  the  furious  activity  of 
think  of  all  the  things  we  will 
on    the    week    end — reading    a 
h4ve  long  heard  about,  taking  care 
correspondence,   putting   our 
literally  and  figuratively — in  order, 
he  week  end  arrives,  we  find  cur- 
ing to  parties  to  which  we  do  not 
to  go,  being  swept  up  by  a  dozen 
Finally  there  is  nothing 
week  end  but  the  beginning  of 
caking  week, 
ideal   man   whom   Aristotle    de- 
the  healthy  man  in  this  or 
generation,   allows  himself   some 
own  thoughts.     He  is  able  to 
social  being  when  he  is  in  so- 
ls not- afraid  of  his  own  com- 
Ifnows  that  each  day  he  must  give 
to    contemplation — that    Is,    to 
his  actions  of  the  day  and  com- 
1    with    his    Intentions,    making 
plans  for  the  future,  and  simply 
himself. 

prol^em,  of  course,  is  where  to  find 

he  place  to  be  alone.    Singers  and 

fortunate,  for  their  work  com- 

take  time  to  study  and  practice. 

rest  before  performances  or  con- 
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find  such  relaxation  a  help, 

men  and  women  In  the  business 

too.    Take  a  little  time  before 

donference  to  let  your  mind  run 

ofBce  cares.     Break  tbe  boredom 

job.  now  and  then,  with  a  few 

escape   thinking.     If  you  have 

ofer  after  luncta.  take  a  walk,  and 

window  shop  as  you  go. 

this  sort  can  be  found  by  any 

$ach  of  tjs  must  find  It  if  be  Is  to 

CO  islstent  and  sane  Individual  with 

li  appy  social  life. 
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A  Fine  Citizen  Passes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11.  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  God  and 
the  people  of  my  district  were  good  to 
me  on  November  2  last. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  there  were 
many  capable  and  good  men  in  my  dis- 
trict who  also  sought  to  come  here  to 
serve  God  and  country.  One  of  these 
was  Dr.  Horace  Tantum,  of  Nutley, 
N.  J.  Though  he  was  of  the  opposite 
political  faith,  I  know  that  his  was 
simply  an  unselfish  ambition  to  sit  here 
in  this  great  and  august  body  as  a  serv- 
ant of  the  people  and  to  work  toward 
the  common  good.  For  this  I  admired 
and  respected  him.  I  do  not  stand 
alone.  For  the  many  fine  people  of  Nut- 
ley,  N.  J.,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  a 
lifetime  of  public  service  and  devotion 
had  long  before  me  counted  him  as  one 
of  their  finest  citizens. 

Though  the  loss  will  .ong  be  felt  now 
that  he  has  passed  away,  I  am  certain 
that  as  Mr.  Hunzin  puts  it,  "The  town 
is  so  much  better  for  *Tod'  having  passed 
through  it." 

I  did  not  know  him  so  well  as  others 
who  affectionately  called  him  "Tod."  but 
having  known  his  deeds  and  useful 
record,  I  can  well  say,  "He  was  made  of 
gentle  clay."  And  in  reverence  and  re- 
spect to  his  memory  and  ambition,  I  feel 
It  fitting  as  one  who  also  seeks  to  serve, 
that  these  remarks  and  the  editorial 
tribute  in  the  Nutley  Sun  be  published 
in  this,  our  Congressional  Record: 

A  FINE  CITIZEN  PASSES 

The  town  Is  so  much  better  for  "Tod" 
Tantum  having  passed  through  It. 

Ever  a  fine  citizen,  devoted  to  his  friends 
and  fellows,  without  personal  ambition  as  a 
stimulant.  Dr.  Tantum  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  good  he  has  done,  the  good  will 
he  has  created.  But  for  a  quirk  of  politics, 
he  would  have  ended  his  life  in  the  halls  of 
the  Nation  he  loved  and  served  with  devotion. 

Among  us,  there  are  few  who  do  not  have, 
for  some  widely  different  reason,  cause  to 
respect  "Tod"  Tantum,  to  revere  his  memory, 
to  De  grateful  for  his  friendship,  so  warmly 
and  richly  given  out  of  his  gratitude  for  tbe 
trust  and  friendship  of  others. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  his  memory  Is  the  realization  that  his 
long  life  of  service  and  civic  activity  remains 
unsullied  In  his  character,  there  was  only 
goodness  and  honesty,  a  loyal  belief  In  his 
fellows.  The  belated  maneuver  which,  last 
year,  cost  him  a  nomination  to  Congress  Im- 
pressed him  only  by  the  humorous  antics  of 
the  dickerers.  His  true  friends  can  be  glad 
that  another  finally  was  chosen,  for  It  pre- 
served for  his  family  and  for  all  of  us  those 
final  few  months  which  were  spent  among  us. 

The  entire  community  mourns  the  passing 
of  a  man  who,  surely,  will  stand  out  In  the 
pages  of  history  of  our  town  as  the  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  otir  generation.  As  a  compara- 
tive newcomer,  without  the  opportunity  to 
have  witnessed  tbe  wealth  of  good  deeds  done 
by  "Tod"  Tantum  for  his  town,  I  feel  a 
depth  of  loss  for  a  true  friendship  which  he 
gave  so  generously  In  realization  of  the  dif- 
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ficviltles  of   a  return,  after   half   a  life,  to 
the  land  of  birth. 

With  tears  and  a  heavy  heart,  with  grati- 
tude and  emotion,  but  with  pride,  Nutley 
and  all  of  us  will  remember  and  revere  a 
great  friend,  a  fine  citizen. 

R.  E.  H. 


A  Great  Week's  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JAY  UFEVRE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11,1949 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Sunday,  April  10.  1949.  entitled  "A  Great 
Week's  Work": 

A  GREAT  WEEK'S  WORK 

A  series  of  developments  that  began  with 
the  signing  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  ended 
m'ith  a  truly  Impressive  vote  In  the  United 
States  Senate  for  extension  of  the  European 
recovery  program  might  well  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ernest  Bevln  as  "a 
great  week's  work  In  the  history  of  the 
world."  It  was  a  week  which  demonsuated 
beyond  cavU  the  constructive  vitality  of 
Western  democracy,  the  ability  of  men  and 
nations  to  sink  their  minor  differences  in 
the  face  of  a  challenge  that  confronted  them 
all. 

There  was  progress  in  every  major  field 
of  activity  engaging  the  Interest  of  the  At- 
lantic community  of  peoples.  The  signing 
of  the  pact  and  the  presentation  of  a  pro- 
gram for  European  rearmament  were  Im- 
portant steps  toward  buttressing  the  mili- 
tary security  of  a  great  area  of  the  world; 
the  overwhelming  reafflrmUlon  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Marshall  plan  gave  confidence  that 
economic  reconstruction  would  proceed  at  an 
accelerated  pace;  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance 
on  the  German  question  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  most  difficult  political  problem  vex- 
ing the  Atlantic  nations.  There  will  be  many 
practical  obstacles  In  the  way  of  carrying 
out  the  policies  adopted  during  the  great 
week,  but  the  broad  outline  of  a  workable 
society  of  Interdependent  states  has  been 
sketched  on  a  scale  seldom  approached  in 
history. 

There  Is  no  disguising  tbe  fact  that  much 
of  the  Impetus  for  last  week's  efforts  was 
defensive,  that  it  was  Inspired  by  the  threat 
of  Russian  aggression.  The  Kremlin  would 
deny  it,  but  it  Is  the  Politburo  which  has 
shaped  this  new.  close  union  of  nations, 
and  has  created  a  pattern  of  International 
collaboration  which  may  well  outlive,  and 
overshadow  in  history,  the  fears  which  gave 
it  birth.  For  It  Is  to  the  honor  of  western 
statesmen,  and  the  political  order  they  rep- 
resent that  although  an  emergency  has 
called  the  Atlantic  community  Into  formal 
existence.  Its  economic  and  political  forms 
look  beyond  tbe  Immediate  crisis,  beyond 
the  accumulation  of  weapons.  In  seeking 
security.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  total  war 
and  the  pervasive  techniques  of  Communist 
Infiltration  should  also  claim  sonae  of  the 
credit  for  this  trend,  but  In  any  case  the 
efforts  of  the  west  hare  been  directed  not 
merely  toward  military  preparedness  btit 
toward  tbe  fostering  of  economic  beftltb  and 
political  sanity  within  tu  domain. 

Thus,  out  of  the  tragedy  of  a  world  dlvld- 
dlvlslon  which  was  not  of  the  west's 


seeking,  and  which  It  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  avoid — has  emerged  a  sense  of  unity 
among  tbe  Atlantic  nations,  expressed  In 
practical  measures  to  assist  the  well-being 
of  their  peoples.  These  steps  are  essentially 
peaceful  In  nature,  and  they  require  con- 
tinued peace  U  they  are  to  progress  to  their 
goal.  The  west  poses  no  threat  to  any  state, 
or  group  of  states,  but,  like  Scotland's  sym- 
bolic thistle.  It  presents  a  warning:  "No  one 
provokes  me  with  Impunity." 


The  Skipper  of  Guadalcanal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11.1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Skipper  of  Guadalcanal."  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  27.  1949. 

This  editorial  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Gen.  A.  A.  Vandegrift  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  active  duty. 
General  Vandegrift  has  achieved  a  repu- 
tation that  places  him  among  the  great 
combat  commanders  produced  by  our 
Nation.  In  addition  to  his  able  profes- 
sional attributes,  his  career  was  further 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  his  bravery  and  leadership  on 
Guadalcanal. 

In  a  larger  sense  General  Vande- 
grift's  accomplishments  are  but  a  re- 
flection of  the  Marine  Corps  Itself.  His 
courage  in  the  face  of  Japanese  sup- 
posed superiority  In  Guadalcanal  was 
the  same  kind  of  courage  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  those  gallant  marines  who 
comprised  the  Indomitable  First  Marine 
Division.  This  Nation  will  not  forget 
the  mapnificent  achievement  of  the 
First  Division,  which,  under  General 
Vandegrift,  halted  the  Japanese  im- 
perial advance  at  Guadalcanal,  and  by 
so  doing  put  our  country  on  the  road  to 
victory. 

It  was  no  accident  that  General  Van- 
degrift and  his  First  Marine  Division 
were  selected  to  spearhead  the  Allied  of- 
fensive in  the  Pacific.  Marines  had  long 
studied  and  prepared  for  such  an  am- 
phibious type  of  warfare.  Indeed  it  was 
fortunate  that  marines  had  developed 
their  amphibious  specialty  to  such  a 
point  of  perfection  between  the  wars. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  the  First 
Marine  Division  was  the  only  readily 
available  division  for  the  assault  on 
Guadalcanal,  the  marines  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Vandegrift  were 
able  to  demonstrate  the  dominant  at- 
tributes of  fleet  marine  forces — ready 
availability  and  amphibious  proficiency. 
Such  fleet  marine  forces  as  General  Van- 
degrift commanded  proved  to  be  a  de- 
cisive factor  in  tbe  campaigns  waged  in 
the  vast  Pacific.  Although  marines  did 
not  participate  In  all  landing  operations 
in  the  last  war.  it  was  still  tbe  amphib- 
ious know-bow  developed  by  our  Marine 


Corps  that  was  used  by  Allied  troops  in 
their  many  amphibious  operations 
throughout  the  world. 

It  was  under  General  Vandegrift  and 
other  able  marine  field  commanders  that 
the  value  of  specialized  amphibious 
troops  was  repeatedly  demonstrated. 

A  maritime  nation  such  as  ours  will 
never  have  an  adequate  number  of  spe- 
cially trained  amphibious  troops  In  case 
of  war.  Therefore,  Congress  evidenced 
great  wisdom  when,  in  passing  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  it  provided 
for  the  continuation  of  a  permanent 
agency  to  develop  landing  techniques, 
equipment,  and  tactics.  When  we  recall 
the  record  of  General  Vandegrift  and  his 
marines  in  the  last  war,  as  well  as  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  Marine 
Corps  in  developing  amphibious  knowl- 
edge and  materiel,  we  can  understand 
why  Congress  assigned  the  amphibious 
mission  to  the  Marine  Corps. 

As  we  contemplate  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  glorious  achievements  of 
General  Vandegrift  and  hLs  marines  on 
Guadalcanal  as  they  fought  jungle  and 
Jap  to  turn  the  tide  of  Nipponese  con- 
quest, and  by  so  doing  gave  us  our 
long-needed  victory  in  the  Pacific,  we 
can  be  certain  the  historians  will  some- 
day add  Guadalcanal  to  the  list  of  his- 
tory's decisive  battles. 

With  good  reason  peoples  of  the  Allied 
Nations  can.  on  the  occasion  of  General 
Vandegrift 's  retirement,  wish  him  well, 
for  he  and  his  marines  have  earned  a 
"well  done"  message  from  all  who  believe 
in  those  things  few  which  the  Allied 
Nations  fought  the  greatest  of  world 
wars. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TBS  SKIPPEX  or  CUAOALCA^AI. 

The  retirement  of  Gen.  Alexander  A.  Van- 
degrift will  remove  from  the  active  list  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corp>s  one  of  Its 
fijiest  officers  and  one  of  the  most  modest 
of  the  men  who  fashioned  victory  for  their 
country  In  the  war  against  Japan.  It  was  tbe 
Marines'  First  Division,  which  be  led  In  tbe 
attack  on  Guadalcanal,  that  exploded  the 
myth  of  the  Japanese  soldier  as  a  superman 
and  set  the  pattern  for  the  successful  Island 
fighting  that  followed. 

When  General  Vandegrift — then  wearing 
only  two  stars — sailed  from  New  Zealand  for 
the  Solomon  Islands  In  July  of  1942  tbe 
Japanese  conquest  of  half  a  world  was  al- 
most complete.  They  held  all  of  China  they 
wanted,  the  Philippines,  the  Netherlands  In- 
dies, Malaya,  Slam,  and  they  were  deep  In 
Burma.  Tbe  Ineffectiveness  of  tbe  defenses 
of  those  areas  bad  Inflated  the  Japanese  to 
fantastic  proportions  as  a  fighting  man.  The 
15.000  men  led  by  General  Vandegrift  were 
about  the  only  troops  trained  In  amphibious 
warfare  that  tbe  United  States  had. 

Pacing  the  frightening  unknown  on 
Guadalcanal,  the  reinforced  Marines'  First 
Division  soon  proved  that  a  properly  traliMd 
American,  equipped  with  good  weapons,  w 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Japanese.  With 
Inadequate  air  support  and  only  timid  sea 
support  for  3  mcxiths.  tbe  marines  success- 
fully slugged  It  out  with  a  constantly  rein- 
forced enemy  and  did  It  wltb  a  proportion 
of  fatalities  that  was  not  eqaaled  acaln — 
700  marine  dead  to  an  esttaiatad  lOjOOO  to 
15.000  of  the  enemy.  The  keyman  of  tbe 
whole  show  was  tbe  tall,  balding,  soft-spoken 
marine  In  unpreased  kbakl  wbo  occupied 
the  No.  1  tent  In  the  wUlow  thicket  bard 
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bj  the  Lunc*  River.  If  one  dcaerred  mora 
tbe  MmUI  of  Honor  Uiat  was  awarded  bus. 
General  Vandegrtft  was  tbe  first  martne 
ercr  to  wear  the  foiox  stars  of  a  full  gciMrmi. 
wtiteh  alao  wtm  apiwoprlate.  for  it  was  un- 
der his  eoBHaaiMS  In  tbe  South  Pacific  and 
later  as  eoanmadant  of  tbe  corps  that  tbe 
marines  ftmUy  reached  their  full  stature 
and  recelred  full  recognition  as  the  worlds 
elite  fl^tinc  force.  Anjone  who  saw  them 
In  actlOB  would  not  trade  Vandegrlft  and 
his  outftnas  tar  any  other  shock  troc^M  in 
the  worUL  After  40  years  of  service  he  can 
leave  the  corps  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
be  added  luster  to  Its  repuUtlon. 


Am  Aisaah  on  the  CiTU-Serrice  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cALiroKNU 
IN  THE  HOCSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  11.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
ticle taken  from  the  April  3.  1949.  issue 
of  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  Al- 
though the  article  is  written  in  a  face- 
tious vein  and  without  precise  regard  for 
factual  accuracy,  it  nevertheless  invites 
attention  to  what  amounts  to  an  assault 
on  the  civil-service  system. 

My  purpose  in  placing  the  article  in  the 
Record  is  twofold.  First,  I  wish  to  invite 
attention  to  the  high  purpose  which  ap- 
parently Is  followed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Mr.  Kenneth  Royall.  and  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr. 
Tracy  Voorhees.  in  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  the  civilian  employees  of 
the  I>?partment  of  the  Army.  Secondly. 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  widest  possible  at- 
tention the  account  of  an  assault  on  the 
position  of  a  civil-service  worker  which, 
as  I  see  it.  really  constitutes  an  assault  on 
the  civil-service  system  itself.  It  is  im- 
material to  me  whether  this  assault  is 
motivated  by  a  thirst  for  political  patron- 
age or  by  a  consuming  desire  for  personal 
revenge. 

It  seems  that  a  former  Repubhcan 
candidate  for  Congress  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  On  inquiry  I  have  learned 
that  the  position  is  in  the  classified  civil 
service,  that  It  L%  a  grade  CAF-14  which 
pays  somewhat  less  than  $10,000  a  year, 
that  it  is  in  the  ofBce  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Voorhee.s,  and  that  the  appointment 
was  made  in  strict  observance  of  the 
civil -service  law  and  regulations.  The 
appointee,  a  former  Navy  commander. 
Roy  E.  James,  is  a  long-time  career  civil 
aenrant  and  World  War  II  veteran  who 
lias  simply  been  rein.stated  into  the  civil 
service  at  the  same  grade  which  he  re- 
signed a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  In 
order  to  run  for  Congress. 

In  my  view.  Army  Secretary  Royal! 
should  t>e  commended,  not  censored,  as 
the  article  Indicates.  In  making  the  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  MoyaMjiuttc  prop«rty  re- 
frained froM  liMMrIng  Into  tlit  iwrty 
•flUlation  of  the  applicant.  In  that  n* 
Secretary  Royaii  and  his  aides 
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administration  strategy  meetings  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  deserving  Democrats  drool  out- 
side RoyaU's  Pentagon  doorway,  helplessly 
contemplating  those  10.000  good  administra- 
tion dollars  being  wasted  on  a  Republican 
politician. 


Hon.  James  Wolfenden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  JAMES 

OF  PEN-N'SYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11,1949 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  of  the 
death  of  James  Wolfenden.  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  this  House  for 
nine  successive  terms,  while  not  com- 
pletely surprising,  came  to  the  people 
of  Dalaware  County,  Pa.,  as  well  as  to  his 
many  former  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
with  unexpected  suddenness. 

Though  in  steadily  declining  health  for 
several  years  he  had  waged  a  courageous 
battle  against  the  inevitable  and  even  the 
most  recent  reports  gave  no  indication 
the  end  was  near  at  hand. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here  the 
people  of  the  congressional  district  whom 
"Jim"  Wolfenden  served  for  many  years, 
so  ably  and  in  so  many  ways.  In  their 
names  and  on  their  behalf  I  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  many  splendid  tributes 
paid  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  public 
servant,  and  the  many  expressions  of 
sorrow  and  remembrance  by  those  in  this 
body  at  whose  side  he  had  labored. 

We  of  Delaware  County  will  remem- 
ber "Jim"  not  alone  as  an  able  und  earn- 
est Representative  of  our  district  in  the 
Congress,  but  also  as  r  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  our  largest 
community,  the  township  of  Upper  Dar- 
by, to  which  he  gave  unstinting  devotion 
and  unswerving  loyalty. 

It  was  there  that  his  forebears  from 
England  settled  more  than  a  century  ago 
and  established  a  small  enterprise  in  the 
wilderness  beyond  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Through  three  generations  of 
his  family  that  enterprise  prospered  with 
its  comnlunity  and  Jim's  pride  in  the 
little  city  that  has  grown  from  a  village 
in  the  woods  was  boundless. 

Like  his  father  he  served  in  the  gov- 
erning body  of  his  township,  and.  like 
him,  gave  leadership  and  support  to  ev- 
ery movement  for  the  greater  good  and 
contentment  of  its  people. 

Jim  Wclfenden's  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  as  the  means  to  a  happier 
world  was  profound  and  often  expressed. 
He  had  before  him  always  the  examples 
of  high  achievement  within  his  family 
and  within  his  community  under  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
freedom  of  opportunity.  He  labored 
diligently  to  sustain  and  promote  the 
true,  self-reliant  spirit  of  American  de- 
mocracy In  his  community,  his  State, 
and  In  this  Nation.  May  he  And  re' 
warding  peace  everlasting.  May  his 
widow  and  family  find  consolation  in 
pleasant  memories  at  this  time  of  their 
great  berearciDctiL 
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World  Federatioa  Necessary  To  PreTeat 

War  and  Protect  Freedom  and  Justice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TKURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  ncDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11,  1949 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  a  letter 
received  from  Prof.  Charles  C.  Price, 
head,  department  of  chemistry.  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame.  Ind. : 

nNTVBMTTT  OT  NOTRI  DaBIS, 

Notre  Dame.   Ind..  April   4.   1949. 
Hon.  Thlrman  C.  CaooK, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  Quaker  scientist,  with  the 
deepest  respect  for  our  American  principles 
and  ideals,  who  has  had  and  continues  to 
have  an  active  role  In  war  research,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  thoughts  on  our  present 
dilemma.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  and 
belief: 

1.  That  another  war  would  bring  vast  de- 
struction to  ovir  American  people,  our  cities. 
our  economy,  and  our  political  Institutions, 
as  to  all  other  nations  Involved; 

2.  That  history  demonstrates  that  any 
league  or  organization  which  depends  solely 
on  the  good  will  and  consent  of  all  Its  In- 
dividual memljers  for  its  effective  operation 
Is  doomed  to  fall  and  inevitably  will  lead  to 
war; 

3.  That  the  only  hope  to  avoid  this  catas- 
trophe to  us  and  to  all  humanity  is  through 
an  elective  worlU  federation  with  powers 
limited  but  adequate  to  prevent  war; 

4.  That  if  we  are  firm  and  clear  In  maXing 
a  proposal  which  will  prevent  war  and  pro- 
tect each  nation's  domestic  rights,  there  Is  a 
real  chance  that  Russia  will  realize  the  prac- 
tical benefits  and  accept; 

5.  That,  as  our  only  hope,  each  of  us  must 
do  ever3rthing  within  his  power  to  present 
this,  the  greatest  Issue  of  our  time,  to  the 
American  people  for  action;  and 

6.  That,  to  this  end.  everyone  Interested  in 
the  future  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  should  read  and  understand  the 
Anatomy  of  Peace  by  Emery  Reves.  one  of 
the  truly  great  books  of  all  time,  one  which 
will  profoundly  influence  human  destiny. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  you.  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people,  will  do 
whatever  you  can  to  make  a  world  federa- 
tion strong  enough  to  prevent  war  and  pro- 
tect freedom  and  Justice  the  clearly  expressed 
aim  of  our  Government. 
Very  tnUy  yovirs. 

Charles  C.  Prick, 
Head.  Department  of  Chemistry. 


What  Is  a  Liberal,  Progressive 
RepabUcaa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


n  THX  BOUSK  OF  BlPRlSIKTATTVCi 

Monday.  AprU  4.  194$ 

Mr.  8HORT.  Ifr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  I  erer  known  in  or  out  of  Congreas 
vbom  I  respect  %m  much,  admire  more. 


or  love  as  dearly  as  Hon.  Fxamk  Fkllows, 
of  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  first  day  he  came  to  Congress  I 
greeted  him  and  there  began  a  friend- 
ship that  has  ripened,  strengthened,  and 
grown  more  precious  through  the  years. 
Mrs.  Short  and  I  have  been  in  his  home 
and  he  has  been  in  our  many,  many 
times. 

Bom  in  the  rugged  north  country, 
Frank  Fixlows  has  learned  through 
long  experience  and  bitter  struggle  how 
to  deal  with  the  formidable  forces  of 
nature  and  the  strong  competition  of 
men. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  Frank  Fel- 
lows was  a  brilliant  and  successful  law- 
yer, builJing  up  with  his  brother,  the 
former  attorney  general  and  now  a 
supreme  court  justice  of  Miiine.  Hon. 
Raymond  Fellows,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  lucrative  practices  In  that  beautiful 
State.  Since  coming  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  has,  by  hard  woik, 
diligent  application,  pleasing  personality, 
keen  wit,  rare  humor,  won  an  imperisha- 
ble place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
his  colleagues. 

For  many  hours  we  have  listened  to 
him  quote  poetry,  discuss  complicated 
legal  problems,  discourse  upon  complex 
legislation,  and  with  superb  histrionic 
and  theatrical  ability  entertain  his 
friends. 

Frank  Fellows  is  a  philospher,  as  well 
as  a  scholar,  lawyer,  and  statesman,  and 
above  everything  else  is  a  loyal  friend. 
He  is  serious  because  he  refuses  to  be  too 
serious,  and  Is  most  intelligent  because 
he  knows  hp  does  not  know  it  all. 

Recently  Congressman  Fellows  de- 
livered a  broadcast  over  some  of  the  radio 
stations  in  Maine,  and  when  several 
young  men  from  my  district  in  Missouri 
were  visiting  the  Capitol  the  other  day  I 
asked  Prank  to  read  this  broadcast  to 
them.  He  kindly  acquiesced,  and  these, 
young  Americans  from  the  Key  Club  in 
Joplin,  Mo.,  were  so  visibly  impressed 
that  they  have  written  me  since  their  re- 
turn home  to  kindly  send  them  a  copy 
of  the  Honorable  Frank  Fellows"  in- 
spiring address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  this  address  which 
clearly  reflects  many  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
men  I  have  ever  known; 

Spring  has  started  up  the  coast,  and 
touches  with  its  magic  wand  the  icy  lids  of 
lake  and  stream,  stirs  the  sleeping  crocuses 
and  traUlng  arbutus,  lolows  its  warm  and 
fragrant  breath  on  the  forsythia  hugging 
southern  walls  of  old  farmhouses,  and  starts 
sap  running  and  small  boys'  interest  in  mar. 
hies  and  kites.  Its  promise  each  year  fills 
the  world  with  new  hope. 

And  In  this  year  of  our  Lord  1949.  the  Con- 
graaa  <tf  the  United  States  has  placed  before 
It  propoaaU  that,  if  adopted.  wiU  In  time 
remove  this  country  forever  from  Its  present 
role  as  the  hope  of  the  hopeleaa.  As  of  today, 
few.  tf  any.  nations  offer  tbe  opportunity 
these  Onlted  8ut«s  set  before  tbeir  yoting 
people  to  work  and  build  a  cfl— ptence.  It 
la  true  that  tbe  prcacnt  tr«Ml  to  toward  tax- 
lag  away  more  and  sttn  oMre  d  fatmm, 
tbue  emttsf  tncentlre  ••  wril  m  po»W 
lavlnfi  toward  sueb  a  cowprtwies.  Atreadf , 
so-called  plaonera  would,  by  OovenuBMK 
sutaidy,  make  up  Uut  dtffereoce  In  toeone 


between  thoac  /bo,  given  equal  opportunity, 
succeed  and  tho—  who  do  not.  Such  pro- 
cedure disregards  ttac  nature  of  nmn.  Man 
will  not  make  a  supreme  effort  and  prac- 
tice thrift  to  obtain  something  the  Oovern- 
ment  wUl  give  gratis  to  the  other  fellow,  who 
squanders  both  time  and  money. 

Recently  I  received  from  a  constituent  a 
letter  urging  me  to  indieate  by  word  and  deed 
that  I  was  "a  liberal,  iBX)greaaive  Republican.  " 
I  don't  know  whether  that  person  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  Certainly  I  did  not. 
The  words  "Uberal"  and  "conservative"  have 
been  kicked  around  until  Noah  Webster  or 
any  student  of  English  woiild  t>e  fit  material 
for  a  psychiatrist  if  he  attempted  to  ration- 
alize some  of  the  statements  we  hear  made 
today  regarding  them. 

Those  who  favor  centralized  government, 
and  who,  strangely  enough,  now  reler  to 
themselves  as  "liberals."  encourage  the  nat- 
ural tendency  most  people  have  to  let  some- 
one else  take  responsibility — so,  increasingly, 
eyes  ti;rn  to  Washington  for  answers  to  the 
questions  that  plague  either  individuals  or 
groups.  As  a  result.  Congress  is  asked  to 
give  authority  to  Government  agencies  to 
confiscate  tbe  property  of  the  landlord  under 
the  terms  of  a  rent-control  law  which  in 
thoiisands  of  instajices  -vUl  make  Illegal  a 
fair  return  on  the  investment — and  this 
under  the  guise  of  war.  The  Constitution 
forbids  the  taking  of  private  property  with- 
out just  compensation. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  that  poor  twy  who 
sought  no  sutisldy — no  Federal  assistance — 
In  speaking  of  property  said,  "Let  him  not 
who  Is  houseless  pxill  down  the  house  of  an- 
other, but  let  him  work  diligently  and  buUd 
one  for  himself;  thus,  by  example,  assuring 
that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built." 

Because,  In  the  common  course  of  hiunan 
events,  sickness  and  even  death  invade  the 
homes  of  all  of  us.  Government  biireaus 
dream  up  scareheads  for  newspapers  and 
statistics  for  radio  broadcasts  regarding  the 
horrible  prevalence  of  malnutrition,  heart 
disease,  etc.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  malnutrition  in  our  State,  as  well  as 
others.  Lb  due  to  poverty,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  is  a  condition  almost  as  common 
among  the  wealthy  as  among  the  poor.  Fre- 
quently it  Is  the  result  of  lack  of  thought, 
rather  than  of  cash  to  buy  proper  food,  that 
creates  the  dilSculty.  But  Government 
planners  and  professional  do-gooders  would 
assure  the  hypochondriac  that  more  power 
In  and  money  from  Washington  will  quickly 
solve  the  problem,  and  we  must  have,  they 
tell  us.  compulsory  health  Insurance. 

If  Federal  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Individual  and  business — government  by 
btireaucracy — and  relinquishment  of  per- 
sonal liberty  are  liberal  policies,  then  most 
certainly  I  shall  remain  what  advocates  ol 
such  things  scathingly  term  "reactionary" 
and  "conservative." 

Wherever  these  social  and  sodalistlo 
schemes  have  been  tried,  they  have  failed 
miserably  to  produce  either  happiness  or 
progress.  What  tise  is  there  in  reading,  if 
we  do  not  note  and  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others?  History  is  of  little  use  if  it  re- 
cords and  does  not  teach.  Tbe  New  Deal 
and  the  Pair  Deal  were  new  to  us.  but  were 
experiments  that  had  heea  tried  and  dis- 
carded elsewhere.  Tbe  old  saying  tiiat  "b- 
perlence  Is  tbe  only  school  for  fooU"  labels  us 
definitely  as  at  least  Immature,  imwUllng  to 
lesm  from  others,  tlnkerers  with  rejected 
theories,  and  not  worldly  wise  realists  So- 
cial planners— some  no  doutn  wttb  tbe  best 
tntantlnns  win  bring  tbls  country  to  seo- 
•ad  flBoral  bankntpCcy  tf  ot»  prsasni 
Is  long  foOowML 

tn  WaiMacioB  laM  WMk,  aiayars  beld  a 
coBventlaa  at  wbleh  Mr.  Trammtk  suced  te 
balds  otti  hope  for  sone  of  bis  so-daUMl  Pal* 
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DmO.  a*  there  wm  nothing  new  about  the 
New  Deal,  so  there  U  nothing  fair  about 
the  Fair  Deal.  Aa  the  word  -deal-  implies. 
both  inrolve  the  element  ol  chance,  as  In 
any  card  game.  To  gamble  with  freedom, 
liberty,  and  national  solvency  la  not  only 
wicked— it  la  suicidal. 

In  speaking  to  this  same  conference  of 
mayora.  Mr.  Bernard  Bamch.  the  elder  states- 
man with  whcHn  many  Presidents  hare  taken 
counsel,  asked  this  question:  "Everybody 
wants  to  lean  upon  the  Central  Oovemment. 
but  who  Is  the  Government  to  lean  upon 
but  the  people?" 

General  Eisenhower  also  spoke,  warning 
iocal  government  i^alnst  being  tempted  to 
paas  things  unnece:xaniy  to  the  Federal 
Government,  lest  In  surrendering  their  re- 
sponaibllltles  they  suirrender  thetr  authority. 
He  said  they  may  undermine  the  Amencim 
concept  of  democracy  If  they  depend  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  solve  their  prcb- 


I  again  quote  Ur.  Baruch.  who  said,  "Tou 
have  seen  planners  of  all  sorts  In  every  coun- 
try, and  look  at  the  mess.  Some  of  the 
worst  mistakes  of  modem  times  have  been 
committed  by  Government  planners." 

So  far  as  I  can  flgtire  out.  the  mam  dif- 
ference today  between  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  a  liberal  and  a  conservative  is  one  of 
method.  Presumably  both  desire  the  at- 
tainment of  the  greatest  possible  good  for 
the  greatest  possible  number,  but  ..  con- 
aerratlve  t>elleves  In  giving  the  individual 
freedom  and  letting  him  find  the  answers, 
while  the  so-called  liberal  of  today  believes 
In  giving  the  central  government  both  the 
powtr  and  privilege  of  furnishing  the 
•nawars 

Mr  Baruch  suggests  that  we  look  at  the 
condition  In  rhlch  other  countries  find 
themaelrcs;  to  otaaenre  what  government 
planners  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  chaos 
and  conruslon.  Baruch  Is  definitely  a  con- 
aerratlve.  I  should  say.  He.  too.  belle\es 
that  to  Ignore  history  and  the  awful  expe- 
rience of  other  cotmtrles  Is  to  deliberately 
court  disaster  with  a  view  to  marriage  with 
calamity  and  ruin.  Qtur  Government  and 
o\ir  way  of  life  evolved  throutch  observation 
of  the  bitter  experience  of  others  with  their 
forms  and  their  ways. 

The  last  outposts  of  freedom  In  this  coun- 
try are  our  religious  Institutions  and  our 
schools.  We  have  prided  ourselves  on  our 
freedom  of  religion  and  education,  and  others 
have  envied  us.  But  recently  I  heard  the 
statement  that  more  and  more  people  are 
taking  their  problems  to  the  labor  unions  for 
•Qiutlon.  And  you  a»d  I  know  that  more 
and  more  they  are  taking  their  questions  to 
the  Government  for  answer.  What  a  com- 
mentary. 

Where  Is  our  vaunted  indivld'iallsm? 
Where  have  our  homes,  our  churches,  and 
our  school*  failed?  Palled  they  certainly 
have.  If  that  statement  Is  correct.  No  child 
acquires  knowledge  by  letting  his  parents 
do  his  home  work,  and  no  athlete  keeps  In 
physical  trim  by  allowing  someone  else  to 
take  his  work-outs  and  alt  In  his  place  at 
the  training  table. 

Reliance  on  our  own  Initiative  and  accept- 
ance by  each  of  us  of  responsibility  for  our 
own  economic  future  and  that  of  less  for- 
tiuiate  relatives  and  friends  Is  sound  proce- 
dure. The  foimdlng  fathers  thought  It  mad© 
for  good  morals  and  good  government.  It 
~  ay  mean  I  am  a  conaerratlTe — even  a  re- 
y — but  I  agree  with  them. 
■  Constitution  recognises  no  common  or 
■mon  man.  but  endows  each  of  us  with 
MU-tm^tct.  a  certain  dignity,  and  guarantees 
ua  freedom  and  opporttmlty  to  work  out  our 
own  poUtical  and  economic  aalTatlon.  It  rec- 
I  that  the  (feslre  for  freedom  of  thought 
action— tlT*  'urse  rn  runctkm  aa  an  In- 
radent  entity  kmt-^quire  property— is  In- 


herent.   It 
the  laws  of 
no  act  of 
laws. 

Let  us 
Join  with 
Ing— 

If  we  sht>uld 
From 
We  coulft 
In  half 


as  ridiculous  to  fall  to  perceive 

tature  aa  It  is  to  break  them,  for 

C(  ingress  can  repetl  vhese  natural 


think 
o  le 


the 


pray  and  pray  and  pray 

until  next  Christmas  Day, 

not  ask  God's  Intervention 

Ills  which  merit  mention. 

And  so.  ,o  save  God's  time,  and  curs. 
To  cone  'ntrate  our  utmost  powers. 
We  havi    composed  a  simple  prayer 
For  all  4ur  friends  to  bring  to  bear. 

us  grit  and  grant  us  grace 
3alnt  Paul  from  Jesus'  place, 
pi  rpose  firmer,  action  wiser, 
us  from  the  Organizer, 
recourse  to  any  plan, 
one  do  the  best  he  can. 
be  where,  and  now  be  when, 
way  be  how,  peace  why.  Amen. 


Gotl.  glv^ 
To  push 
Make 
To  save 

Without 
Let  eacl 
May  hen 
Christ's 


Andrew  L.  Somers 
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on   these   things,   while   we 
of  our  Maine  poets   In  say- 


rSICN  OF  REMAPwKS 

OF 


or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HfcUSZ  OF  RZFRZSEST ATl\ SS 
Mimday,  April  11,  1949 
MUITER 


Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 

'ditorial  which  appeared  in 

Eagle  of  April  7.  1949.     It 

more  deserving,  tribute  to  a 

servant. 


A:<DRrW    L.    SCMEHS 


(  eath  of  Representative  Andrew 

Brooklyn    lost    its    second    Con- 

hln   the   past   half   year.     The 

stlngulshed    Brooklynlte,    Mr. 

on  a  political  career  as  a 

ind  was  flrst  elected  to  repre- 

Dlstrlct   In   1924.     Last   fall 

for  a  thirteenth  consecutive 

nearly   a  quarter  of   a   cen- 

served  In  the  House,  Mr.  Som- 

partlcular  Interest  in  those 

closely    concerned    Brooklyn 

le.     He  won  special  recognition, 

champion  of  a  Jewish  national 

Palestine.     He  helped  organize 

Atmy.  made  a  2-week  Inspection 

[sraell  battlefront.  and  was  In 

of  the  fight  for  full  recognition 

nation  by  the  United  States. 

of   this   experienced   legislator 

54  will  be  mourned  by  a  host 

admirers. 


EcoE  omic  Cooperation  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  BOLTON 

or  M.^BTLANS 

IN  THE  HC  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  BOITON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  th<  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
will  have  my  support  because  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  op<  ration  of  the  ECA  over  the 
pa-st  year  ha  s  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
most   effectlk^e   way  of   preventing   the 


n 


drawing  westward  in  Europe  of  the  Iron 

curtain. 

Everyone  realizes  that  $5,500,000,000  is 
an  extremely  heavy  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  but  It  is  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  co.st  of  a  world  war  III.  It 
is  estimated  that  $5,500.000. OCO  would 
not  pay  for  more  than  41  days  of  another 
world  war.  This  program,  having  been 
inaugurated  and  having  led  the  anti- 
Communist  groups  in  Europe  to  take 
hope,  should  be  continued,  through  the 
most  critical  period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  the  most  critical  year 
of  the  ECA.  The  unification  and  con- 
federation of  Europe  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  peace-loving  peoples,  and  tht  ECA 
has  proved  to  be  a  decided  step  in  that 
direction.  This  program  has  demon- 
strated that  it  possesses  the  sinews  of 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  communism. 
It  is  the  Voice  of  America  calling  a  halt 
to  the  further  spread  of  communism. 
Furthermore,  it  is  an  effective  way  in 
which  to  protect  our  own  economy,  but 
I  firmly  believe  its  admir.istration  should 
have  close  scrutiny  in  order  that  certain 
segments  of  our  economy  are  not  de- 
stroyed, and  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

The  pa.-^sage  of  this  bill  should  result 
In  increased  activity  in  our  American 
merchant  marine  and  put  back  to  work 
some  of  the  thousands  of  American  sea- 
men who  are  now  unemployed.  In  the 
port  of  Baltimore  alone,  we  have  more 
than  3.000  unemployed  seamen,  and  I 
am  told  there  are  30.000  unemployed 
seamen  throughout  the  United  States 
today.  I  want  to  do  everything  possible 
to  help  the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe 
rebuild  their  economy,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  own  economy,  but,  clearly,  no 
foreign  industry  should  be  developed  at 
the  expense  of  an  American  industry, 
particularly  one  so  important  to  our  na- 
tional economy  and  national  defense  as 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  Congress  has  stated  and  repeat- 
edly affirmed  that  "it  is  necessary  for  the 
national  defense  and  development  of  its 
foreign   and   domestic   commerce"   that 
the  United  States  foster,  develop,  and 
maintain  the  American  merchant  marine 
as  an  indispensable  arm  in  its  national 
defense,  and  to  provide  shipping  service 
on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining 
the  flow  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
water-borne  export  and  import  foreign 
commerce   of   the   United   States.     The 
United   States   Government    has   spent 
many  years  and  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  this  objective 
and.  with  the  impetus  given  shipbuild- 
ing  and   American-flag   ship  operation 
during  and  sub.sequent  to  the  war.  the 
entire  American  fleet  is  at  the  crossroads. 
In  effect,  we  have  had  a  rebirth  of  what 
was  formerly  a  great  industry,  and  that 
industry,  as  reborn,  is  now  in  a  position 
where   present   help  Is   most   essential. 
There  is  neither  time  nor  neces.sity  to 
outline  the  man:  advantages  of  a  strong 
and  balanced  American-flag  fleet  to  the 
thousands  of  American  seamen  now  em- 
ployed, the  rather  extensive  shore  staffs 
of  those  companies,  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, and  all  of  the  other  allied  indus- 
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tries  and  crafts  which  contribute  to  its 
maintenance  and  operation. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  recently  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  connection  with  the 
determination  of  the  advisability  or  ne- 
cessity for  a  fair  allocation  of  the  over- 
all ECA  cargo  movement  to  American- 
flag  vessels.  That  committee  concluded 
that  such  allocation  was  tx>th  desirable 
and  necessary  and  presented  for  ap- 
proval of  Congress  in  H.  R.  1340.  the 
principles  of  which  should  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  pending  measure. 
That  bill  would  guarantee  American- 
flag  participation  in  the  entire  ECA  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  of  carrying  50  per- 
cent of  all  cargoes  wherever  originating 
or  tprminating. 

However,  strong  opposition  to  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  was  interposed  by  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman,  director  of  the  ECA.  and 
after  lengthy  conferences  between  ad- 
ministration representatives,  Mr.  Hoff- 
man and  representatives  of  the  shippiug 
industry,  the  Magnuson  amendment  was 
agreed  upon,  with  a  definite  understand- 
ing that  if  the  ECA  Administrator  did 
not  comply  strictly  with  the  terms  of  the 
Mapnu5on  amendment,  then  H.  R.  1340 
would  be  presented  to  the  House  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  would  press 
for  its  immediate  passage. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  opposition 
to  carrying  50  percent  of  all  cargoes 
wherever  originating  or  terminating  Is 
both  shortsighted  and  overreaching  in 
the  demand  that  the  American-flag  fleet 
be,  in  effect,  relegated  to  its  prewar  status 
In  order  that  the  foreign  fleets,  or  cer- 
tain of  them,  may  be  rebuilt  and  main- 
tained beyond  their  respective  prewar 
sizes  and  resume  their  prewar  trades  to 
the  exclusion  of  American  vessels.  There 
would  seem  to  be  but  little  logic  in  pro- 
viding for  the  internal  recovery  of  Euro- 
pean nations  not  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer  but  also  at  the 
expense  of  a  very  important  American 
industry.  It  seems  only  right  and 
equitable  that  our  vessels  be  given  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
movement  of  cargoes  financed  and  paid 
for  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  demand  that,  if  there  be  an  allo- 
cation of  50  percent  of  cargoes  to  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels,  the  allocation  be  limit- 
ed in  respect  of  cargoes  originating  in 
the  United  States  is  clearly  improper. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels  from  participation  in  the 
"cross  trades"  would  do  violence  to  a  50- 
percent  requirement  and  would  greatly 
reduce  the  percentage  of  American-flag 
participation.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  35  percent  of  all  ECA  cargoes  move 
in  the  cross  trades.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  the  vessels  on  which  freights  are 
paid  for  the  movement  of  non-ECA 
cargoes.  It  was  testified  by  the  ECA 
representatives  during  the  hearings  in 
connection  with  H.  R.  1340  that  of  the 
American-flag  percentage  of  ECA  car- 
goes about  10  percent  of  that  figure  is 
carried  by  Army  vessels.  Obviously,  this 
further  reduces  American-flag  partici- 
pation and  does  not  reflect  the  carriage 
of  certain  ECA  cargoes  on  the  57  com- 


mercial-type tankers  now  operated  by 
the  Navy.  While  on  the  subject  of  tank- 
ers it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  requires  that 
petroleum  requirements  t>e  (Stained 
from  sources  outside  of  the  United  States 
wherever  possible.  Automatically,  there- 
fore, such  carriage  is  in  the  cross  trades, 
and  acceptance  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  pro- 
posal would  practically  eliminate  Ameri- 
can-flag tanker  participation.  ECA  has 
reported  that  American-flag  tankers 
have  participated  in  but  23  percent  of 
the  entire  petroleum  movement.  Ad- 
miral Smith,  of  the  Maritime  Conunis- 
sion.  has  testified  that  there  is  a  ■wcrld 
surplus  of  tankers  at  the  present  time 
and  that  all  possible  aid  should  be  given 
this  segment  of  the  industry  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  February 
6,  1949,  carried  the  following  significant 
article  dealing  with  the  tanker  situation: 

Coastwise  tanker  chartering  continued 
dull  dtirlng  the  past  week,  as  mild  weather 
cut  further  the  demand  for  tonnage.  Rates 
generally  ranging  from  IS  to  20  percent  below 
USMC  scale.  No  appreciable  Improvement  is 
now  expected  before  next  winter. 

London  reported  a  decline  In  both  activity 
and  rates  during  the  week.  Lincoln  Ship 
Brokerage  Co.  reports.  British  and  French 
charterers  now  find  themselves  in  a  very 
stable  position,  and  hare  no  pressing  require- 
ments. They  have  Indicated,  however,  that 
May-June  Persian  Gulf  vessela  might  be  con- 
sidered at  10  percent  to  15  percent  under 
schedule  rates.  The  10  percent  for  Trans- 
atlantic March-Aprtl  positions,  and  are  grad- 
ually covering  these  needs.  The  Swedish 
have  fixed  four  dirty  carriers  at  the  flat 
MOT  rate  to  fill  February  and  March  lond- 
Ings.  whUe  vessels  were  fixed  for  creosot?  and 
crude  oU  cargoes  for  Italian  destinations 

Standard  of  New  Jersey  has  announced 
It  wUI  cut  back  Imports  of  crude  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  up  to  50  percent,  according 
to  Ocean  Freighting  and  Brokerage  Corp.. 
which  reports  that  Standard  Is  also  plan- 
ning to  lay  up  about  25  tankers  and  rede- 
liver approximately  58  ships,  mostly  T-28, 
between  now  and  September. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  statement  contained  in  a 
report  on  recovery  progress  and  United 
States  aid  published  by  the  ECA  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1 943.  At  page  248  therein  the  fol- 
lowing appears: 

In  the  tanker  field  these  presstires  are  not 
likely  to  be  Important.  The  balance  of  ships 
and  cargo  will  require  that  United  States 
flag  tankers  be  fully  used,  and  If  dollars  mtist 
be  paid  for  tanker  freights  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  movement  of  the  cargo.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  small  Interest  to  the  foreign  coun- 
tries whether  such  tankers  are  employed  In 
the  small  United  States  export  trade  or  In 
the  larger  movements  from  offshore  areas. 
Ftirthermore,  tanker  rates  are  set  In  world- 
wide market  and  there  are  no  cash  dis- 
crepancies between  United  States  flag  and 
foreign -flag  rates  aa  appear  In  the  dry -cargo 
tramp  market. 

Mr.  Hoffman  explained  during  the 
hearings  on  H.  R.  1340  that  the  Inclusion 
of  American-flag  vessels  In  the  cross 
trades  would  include  services  in  which 
United  States-fiag  vessels  are  not  now 
and  have  lot  traditionally  been  encaged. 
It  would  seem  that  this  is  small  re«8on 
for  exclusion  of  American-flag  vessels. 
The  philosophy  that  we  must  de\'elop  our 
merchant  marine  would  seem  to  indi- 


cate that  if  there  be  an  opportunity  to 

extend  our  ships  into  new  field?,  every 
opportxmity  to  that  end  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

A  very  apparent  reason  for  the  con- 
certed effort  to  exclude  American -flag 
vessels  from  the  cross  trades  appears  at 
page  248  of  the  ECA  report  just  above 
described.     It  is  here  stated: 

Second,  the  doUar  shcatage  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  will  continue  to  l>e  acute.  This 
means  that  they  will  have  very  strong  in- 
centives to  economize  on  the  use  of  dollars 
by  avoiding  American-flag  vesacls  and  xislng 
soft -currency  vessels  whenever  possible,  and 
to  attempt  to  earn  dollars  by  offering  their 
own  vessels  for  employment  In  the  United 
States  export  trade  at  low  rates. 

Phrased  another  way.  it  means  that 
the  foreign  recipients  of  our  aid.  paid 
for  with  our  dollars,  would  like  to  reserve 
for  themselves  the  exclusive  benefits  of 
the  cross  trades,  preserving  their  tradi- 
tional position,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
employing  their  excess  tonnage  in  com- 
petition against  American-flag  vessels 
in  the  United  States  export  trade  at  low 
rates. 

Yes,  I  am  going  to  support  the  ECA 
program  but  shall  be  alert  to  its  admin- 
istration as  it  affects  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 


Social  Seotfity  Fund 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  mew  TOKx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEKTATXVES 

Monday,  April  11  1949 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Gloversville 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  for  Monday,  March  7, 
1»49: 

WOTTIA  BE  UHaKCBinVG 

Shovild  the  Federal  Government  tell  the 
people  what  It  Is  doing  with  the  money  the 
w.orkers  of  the  coimtry  have  paid  in  for  social 
security? 

Bather  a  strange  question,  you  might  ask, 
yet  It  Is  a  legitimate  one.  for  the  Govern- 
ment spends  tills  social  security  taxation 
money  Just  about  as  fast  as  It  cornea — and  not 
for  social-security  purpoasa. 

The  matter  was  brought  Into  the  spotlight 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other  day  by 
Bai^raMntatlve  Kemnetb  B.  BIxattkc.  of 
Bodkester. 

Mr.  KkATiNG  pointed  out  to  his  coilaaguo* 
that  altliough  employers  and  employees 
have  buUt  up  an  accumaulation  of  tiO.TOO,- 
000.000  in  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
funds  in  the  past  12  years,  the  money  sim- 
ply Isn't  there — with  the  exception  of  a  pal- 
try one  hundred  and  flfty  million.  The  re- 
mainder has  all  been  spent  for  one  tiling  or 
another. 

Oh.  yes;  the  Government  has  put  In  Its 
I  O  U's  for  the  money  It  has  taken  out  of 
the  social-security  trust  fund.  These 
I  O  XTw  are  In  the  form  of  Government 
bcsids;  and  they  are  pjmt  aa  sound  as  tiie 
Govenunent  Itself. 

But  In  order  to  pay  out  benefits,  tt  Is  nee- 
either  to  sell  some  of  those  bonda. 
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new  i^iprcprutions.  or  tap  future  pay 
ran*  atfll  more.    In  other  words,  the  caah 
taftvt  to  be  rstwd  by  some  method  .ill 


ReprcaentatlTe  KKATHfc  believes  that  we 
•boiild  discontinue  the  practice  of  the  Got* 
eoltoetlng  mocey  for  one  pxirpoae 
It  for  Another. 

"But  tJ."  he  told  hU  coUei«ii«  m  the 
Boom,  ''we  are  going  to  follow  that  question- 
able practice,  let  ua  tell  the  people  who  put 
up  the  money  IranUy  and  openly  what  we 
are  doing." 

That  would  be  fair  enouch.  In  all  con- 
ttaamea.  Actually,  what  has  been  happening 
li  thai  the  Oovemment  haa  collected  stagger- 
IB9  mins  from  pay  envelopes  to  run  the  Oot- 
emment  "on  the  pretext  and  the  representa- 
tion to  workers  that  this  is  an  Insurance 
fund."  to  use  the  words  of  the  Rochester 
■olon. 

Maybe,  we  all  like  being  kidded  along  that 


Brookljm's  Woman  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   IfSW   TOKX 

D«  TH3  HOUSZ  O?  RZPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  11.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Indeed  proud  that  another  one  of  my 
constituents  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  for  laudatory  comment. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Sunday,  April  10. 
1943.  nominated  Mrs.  Gazelle  Jobhn  as 
the  woman  of  the  week.  The  following 
article  tells  only  a  few  of  the  many 
worth-while  activities  to  which  she  de- 
votes herself.  May  she  continue  to  serve 
her  communitr  for  many  years  to  come. 
BaooKLTN  s  Woman  or  thk  Wiizk — BoaoccH 

HOOBBWirX  LSAOS   18.000  HAOAasAH  Womxm 

(By  Arthur  Pollock) 

This  is  the  story  of  Mrs.  Gazelle  Joblln  of 
3519  Bedford  Avenue,  president  of  the  ft-cok- 
lyn  chapter  of  Hadasaah.  women's  Zloni.%t 
organization  of  America,  though  it  is  also 
more  or  less  the  story  of  18.000  other  Brook- 
lyn women.     They  stand  back  of  her. 

They  raise  money  for  Israel,  in  pennies.  In 
tlKnuands.  with  parties,  luncheons,  bazars 
in  a  hundred  other  ways.  And  they  are 
xtiy  at  work  making  themselves  bet- 
whlch  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
tlM  Mtotenee  of  Hadasaah. 

IB  Brooklyn  there  are  54  groups  of  these 
women.  In  the  United  States  Hadassah 
women  number  250.000  and  thousands  are 
still  enrolling  There  Is  a  Hadasaah  In  47 
States,  all  but  Idaho. 

Of  the  chapters  In  the  47  States  Brook- 
lyn's is  the  largest.  One  month  recently 
Mrs.  Jobltn  signed  a  check  for  tas.OOO,  the 
sum  her  co-workers  had  raised  that  month. 
SooM  such  sum  her  people  raise  month  after 
Bxmth. 

The  money  goes  for  health  work  in  Pales- 
tine, for  the  purchaaa  of  land. 

for  the  land  that  has  been  won  by 
victories. ■•    Mrs.    Jobltn   says,    "the 
Arab  owners  wUl  be  paid." 

CLXM.\XKD   ST    LUNCHXOMS 

The  drive  that  has  been  keeping  18.000 
Brooklyn  women  busy  this  year  cuiwilnates 
in  four  donors  luncheons  at  the  8t.  George 
Hotel  on  May  2.  3.  4.  and  5.  One  lunchetm 
not  accommodate  all  who  want  to 
The  chapter  s  &4  vice  preatueuu  draw 
lots  Tor  a  <lay  for  their  group.     Mrs   Joblln 
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1  eport  each  of  the  4  days,  and 

Klngdon.  recently  returned 

!vlU    speak.     At    least    $700,000 

year's  fund-raising  total. 

i  greater  than  ever,"  says  Mrs. 

the  understanding  Is  greater, 

37  years  old.     It  had  an  am- 

long  before  there  was  talk 

state.     Its    program    was — and 

It  aimed  to  rehabilitate 

of  Jews  in  Europe  who  came 

And  it  strove  here  to  further 
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be  no  strong  Israel,"  is  the  way 

spokesman    puts    it,    "unless 

maintained  here." 
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of  the  National  Board  is  not 
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woman  like  whom  so  many 
in  1947  as  their  leader,  re- 


easy  to  talk   to,  gracious, 

id  without  pose  or  affectation. 

4    inches   tall    and    slender. 

J  ame   today  as  she   weighed  at 

;ray -green  eyes. 

ud  call   me   rusty,"   she  says. 

>een  called  that.'*     Her  hair  's 

of  tender  titian.     She  freckles 

shines  on  her.     But  she  does 

When  she   was   a   child 

hey  were  "sun  kisses,"  and  she 

hem.     Her  nails  are  long  and 

for.     And  when  you  look  at 

she  could  be  Jean  Arthur  or 

or  Eleanor  Holm,  however  the 

^rikes  you  at  the  moment. 

n  Philadelphia,  where  she  was 

ted  to  be  a  pianist  or  a  dancer 

groomed  for  both.     She  loves 

She    would    have    gone    to 

musical  education,  but  when 

er  father  died   and  she   went 

school.     She  was  working 

and  secretary  when  she  mar- 

M.    Joblln,    also   of   Philadel- 

ilioved  to  Brooklyn  26  years  ago. 

training  comes  in  well  now. 

children.     Son  Shelby.  2'J.  got 

Cornell   last  June.     He's  6 

r  Nancy,  going  on  17.  5  feet 

by   the  high-heel   problem 

with  short  young  men.  goes 

:Jollege.     Mrs.  Joblin  owes  her 

to  "the  tolerance  of  my 

thildren." 

cross  at  the  end  of  a  day.  Mr. 

executive,  says.  "Well,  it 

the  headmg  of  Hadassah  ' 

the  reaction  in  the  18,C0O 

H.Hdassah  households 


a  bus  Lness 
un  ler 
di>ubt. 


JOINKO  IN    1933 

1947.  she  has  been  a  composite 

mother,  and  executive. 

was    installed,    the    outgoing 

"You  will  have  the  privilege 

president  in  the  hrst  year  of  the 

It    seemed    nebulous    then. 

ackndwledged  the  right  of  the  Jewish 

stal  e  status  in  November  1947.  the 

was  ectablUhed  May  14.   1948, 

foil  )Wing    day    President    Truman 

fi  cto  recognition.     It  celebrates 

annlv  rrsary  the  week  after  the  donors 


a  historic  time  for  me, "  Mrs. 
Ith  pride.  "I'll  je  able  to  tell 
llllren  about  it." 


She  Joined  Hadassah  in  1933,  when  Hitler 
was  threatening  the  world.  She  formed  the 
Esther  group  here  in  1938.  She  likes  to 
cook.  She  cooks  Hungarian  style.  Her  par- 
ents and  grandparents  were  from  Budapest. 
Her  mother.  74,  lives  In  Atlantic  City  and 
comes  from  time  to  time  to  stay  with  the 
Jobllns.  Gazelle  Joblln  is  named  after  the 
Hungarian  Princess  Gazella. 

She  collects,  has  ever  since  she  was  mar- 
ried, antique,  silver,  and  Jewelry.  "It's  the 
Hungarian  Gypsy  in  me,"  she  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  Jewelry. 

"When  I  get  up  to  address  a  meeting  the 
women  look  to  see  what  ring  I'm  wearing, 
not  what  hat." 

NOT  TIRXD  ANT  MORS 

Mostly  she  has  a  trim,  tailor-made  look. 
When  the  occasion  Is  right,  however,  she  is 
very  feminine. 

She  looks  tired.  "But  when  I  know  that 
35.000  homeless  Jewish  children  of  Europe 
have  settled  in  Israel  and  are  now  living  like 
normal  human  beings,  I  don't  feel  tired  any 
more.  When  I  count  up  the  number  of  trees 
W3've  planted  and  the  acres  of  barren  land 
we  have  transformed  into  fertile  soil,  when 
I  reckon  the  number  of  families  now  making 
a  decent  living  tilling  that  soil.  I  can  attend 
meetings  day  and  night.  When  I  know  that 
4.300  wounded  Israeli  fighters  and  civilians 
were  treated  by  the  Hadassah  medical  staff 
in  Jerusalem  alone,  no  effort  is  too  great." 

These  18,000  Brooklyn  women  of  Hadassah 
are  proud  women.  For  Hadassah  is  going  to 
build  the  first  hospital  in  the  Negeb,  to  be 
called  the  Hadasaah  Yassky  Memorial,  after 
Halm  Yassky,  Hadassah  staff  member  killed 
by  snipers.  It  will  be  begun  this  month. 
Hadassah  is  also  the  first  to  build  a  medical 
school  in  conjunction  with  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity in  Israel.  Students  are  being  screened 
now  and  enter  in  May.  ■  In  honor  of  Rabbi 
Stephen  A.  Wise's  seventy-flith  bo'thday 
Hadassah  will  dedicate  an  apprenticeship 
building  in  the  Brandeis  Vocational  Center 
in  Jerusalem 

Their  summers  the  Jobllns  spend  at  Long- 
shore Country  Club  in  Westport.  Conn., 
golfing,  swimming,  and  going  to  the  West- 
port   Playhouse. 

Mr.  Joblln  s  golf  does  not  show  the  strain 
appreciably.  He  plays  in  the  low  90's.  With 
a  life  less  active  he  might  cut  a  few  strokes 
off  his  score.  Say  one  stroke — on  a  good  day. 
Still,  he'd  prefer  Hadassah  to  the  80s. 


School  Hot-Lanch  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  WEST  VIBGINU 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  BURNSEDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional school-lunch  program  is  one  of  the 
most  constructive  services  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  helps  main- 
tain our  Nation's  health  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  a  means  of  reducing  agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

Under  this  program  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  jointly  contribute 
money  to  help  them  pay  the  expenses  of 
serving  hot  lunches  to  their  pupils.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  donates 
part  of  the  surplus  food  it  buys  through 
its  price-support  program,  and  buys  for 
distribution  to  the  schools  certain  foods 
the  children  are  kuown  to  lack  In  their 
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ordinary  diets.  These  contributions  al- 
low the  children  to  get  a  healthful  meal 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  makes  it  possible 
for  needy  children  to  get  their  limches 
free. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  program,  most 
of  our  school  children,  especially  in  rural 
areas,  would  have  to  cairy  their  lunches 
long  distances  and  eat  the  cold,  monot- 
onous meals  under  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. Because  of  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram they  can  have  warm,  nutritious 
lunches  in  healthful  surroundings.  If  it 
were  not  for  Federal  and  State  aid,  many 
children  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  cost 
of  these  meals.  As  it  is.  needy  children 
can  get  their  lunches  free  or  at  a  few 
cents  a  meal.  Even  children  who  are  not 
from  needy  families  often  do  not  eat  the 
right  foods,  as  is  shown  by  draft  board 
rejection  figtires.  This  school-lunch 
program  provides  the  proper  foods  for 
our  Nation's  children,  and  trains  them  In 
proper  eating  habits. 

Health  is  only  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  program.  It  performs  another  serv- 
ice by  making  use  of  surplus  farm 
products. 

Last  year  $20,000,000  worth  of  surplus 
commodities  was  purchased  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  used  in  the 
school-lunch  program.  The  school  sys- 
tems themselves  bought  $140,000,000 
worth  of  food  products,  and  their  selec- 
tion was  based  on  a  list  of  foods  in  plenti- 
ful supply  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  encourage  the  purchasing 
of  surplus  commodities.  The  school- 
limch  program  thus  helps  to  keep  the 
farmer's  income  at  a  high  level  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  healthful  diet 
for  his  children. 

The  results  of  the  program  have  been 
encouraging.  It  has  been  shown  that 
children  who  get  lunches  under  this  pro- 
gram gain  more  rapidly  in  weight  and 
height,  have  better  attendance  records, 
improve  more  in  scholastic  standing,  have 
better  deportment,  and  show  more  resist- 
ance to  disease  than  children  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  recently  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  provided 
funds  for  continuing  the  program  an- 
other year.  The  House  and  particularly 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  t>e  commended  for  approv- 
ing this  worth-while  program.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Senate  will  do  the  same. 


Adequate  Program  of  Shun  Gearance 
Requires  Enactmeot  of  H.  R.  4009 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O^RIEN 

or  lOCHIBAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Monday,  April  11,  1949 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  first  steps  in  achiev- 
Ing  the  solution  of  a  national  housing 
program  is  to  meet  the  problem  of  slums 
and  blighted  areas  in  our  larger  metro- 


politan cities.  The  bad  effect  of  slums 
upon  the  lives  of  our  citizens  now  and  in 
the  future  generations  Is  clearly  an  ap- 
propriate matter  of  national  concern. 

Except  in  Isolated  instances  no  broad 
and  effective  policy  has  as  yet  been  put 
into  action  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
objectives.  Extensive  hearings  were  held 
In  1947  and  1948  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Housing  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
These  hearings  culminated  in  the  report 
that  provision  be  made  for  Federal  aid  to 
local  communities  to  enable  them  to  un- 
dertake clearance  of  their  slum  and 
blighted  areas  but  the  substantive  legis- 
lation needed  to  achieve  this  commend- 
able aspiration  was  never  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  land  costs  in  some  cases 
and  the  demolition  costs  in  others  make 
construction  for  such  areas  prohibitive 
to  private  ca^Mtal  and  municipalities.  It 
Is  not  from  lack  of  interest  or  from  any 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  vital  problem  that  American  cities 
have  thus  far  failed  effectively  to  meet 
the  problems  presented  by  their  slum 
areas. 

Without  the  help  of  Federal  assistance 
they  do  not  have  access  to  sufBaent  re- 
sources to  absorb  the  full  costs.  Title  I 
of  the  pending  bill.  H.  R.  4009.  authorizes 
contracts  with  local  public  agencies  for 
Federal  loans  and  caprital  grants  for 
locaDy  planned  projects.  The  basic  idea 
Is  that  the  Federal  Government  meet  the 
financial  differential  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  municipality  acting  for  itself. 

A  loan  authorization  totaling  $1,000,- 
000,000  is  provided.  It  becomes  avail- 
able over  a  5-year  period.  Twenty-five 
million  dollars  commences  to  be  avail- 
able on  July  1,  the  year  of  enactment,  and 
is  increased  by  $225,000,000  in  the  first 
succeeding  year  and  by  further  amounts 
of  $250,000,000  each  of  the  three  follow- 
ing years.  Capital  grant  authorization 
for  slum  clearance  would  be  $500,000,000. 
This  grant  authorization  would  be  avail- 
able over  a  5-year  period  commencing 
with  $100,000,000  on  July  1.  1949,  and 
increasing  by  $100,000,000  each  July  1  of 
the  succeeding  4  years.  Provision  is 
made  for  Increasing  in  any  particular 
year  to  the  extent  of  a  $250,000,000  loan 
authorization  and  a  $100,000,000  capital 
grant,  subject  to  the  over-all  amoimt  of 
$1,500,000  for  the  whole  program  of  slum 
clearance  embodied  in  title  I. 

A  requisite  of  the  Federal  aid  provided 
In  this  title  is  that  the  project  areas  be 
redeveloped  for  essentially  residential 
uses.  One-third  of  the  costs  must  be 
borne  by  the  locality  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  slum-clearance  program  recognizes 
the  importance  of  local  initiative  and 
local  responsibility  and  requires  that  all 
the  projects  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governing  body  of  the 
locality  involved. 

The  early  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  enable  cities,  with  Federal  aid.  to 
embark  on  a  long  over -due  program  on 
a  large  scale  to  eliminate  their  slums 
which  have  been  growing  in  area  and  in 
blighting  consequences.  It  is  also  timely 
that  we  embark  on  this  work  now  when 
there  aire  certain  evidences  of  a  recesBkm 
In  employment. 


More  Building  in  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PEMNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  11. 1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  the  high  lights  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  11,  1949, 
issue  on  page  57  of  the  magazine  Steel, 
entitled  "More  Building  in  1949": 

Mosx  BxnumvG  m  i»49 

Government  authorities  continue  to  be 
confident  that  the  volume  of  new  construc- 
tion In  1949  will  exceed  Uiat  of  1948  by 
about  tl.0OO.0CO,0OO.  A  Joint  astlmate  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  places  total  new  con- 
struction this  year  at  118300.000.000  com- 
pared with  tl7, 770,000.000  last  year. 

It  Is  estimated  private  construction  tn 
1948  wUl  total  •13,750.000.000,  a  alight  In- 
crease over  1948.  According  to  the  forecast, 
residential  construction,  both  urban  and 
farm,  will  be  off  moderately.  A  minor  drop 
in  industrial  construction  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  Increases  in  commercial  buildings, 
schools,  churches,  and  hospitals.  Although 
railroad  construction  is  expected  to  remain 
at  the  1948  level,  the  volume  of  other  public 
utUlty  bulldli^  wUl  Increase. 

PubUcly  financed  construction  In  1940  Is 
expected  to  total  $5,050,000,000,  as  against 
M.040.000.000.000  in  1948.  The  increase  la 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  larger  expendituraa 
for  Institutions,  highways,  sewer  and  water 
projects  and  conservation  programs. 


Oleomarfarine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wTBoowKm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIB 

Thursday.  March.  31.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin  is  most  concerned 
about  some  of  the  practices  of  the  oleo- 
margarine industry.  Let  me  quote  a  let- 
ter I  received  on  February  28  from  Mr. 
Milton  H.  Button,  director  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Wisconsin   State  DBPsaxMurr 

or   AUUUULTTJBZ, 
Madison,  Wis.,  February  28,  1949. 
Hon.  Amubsw  J.  Bunxsa, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAi  riiiii  ■—iim  BzBMnxxs:  Efforts  now 
being  made  to  repeal  all  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  pre- 
sent extremely  serious  Implications  to  the 
consumer,  to  the  dairy  Industry,  and  to  aU 
citttens  of  the  NatJoa. 

Thoae  who  are  tntvested  In  the  long- 
range  aspect  of  the  natter,  question  the  logic 
of  a  Congress  that  appropriates  many  mU- 
Uooa  oC  aoUars  for  a  program  dealgned  to 
nmmnm  tiM  [wlnliai  |»^tf  gn  at  aoU  fer- 
tility, and  stmnttaaeously  eanakkers  tiie 
adoption  of  »*e  ****"""  ^1**^  ""^  change  oxu 
nation's  agricultxire  tram  a  graaBland  anl- 


f 
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mad  husbandry  structure,  to  a  row  crop  aoU- 
dcpUtlxt^  type  of  agriculture  that  will  In- 
•ntably  dcBtroT  our  Irreplaceable  top  «oil. 
The  problem  Is  iMsae  and  Mrloas.  and  it  must 
be  given  OMjor  eanaklcraUon  by  all  states- 


Mandatory 


Department  of  Agriculture 
wlt^  the  duty  at  pro- 
fraudulent  ad- 
In  tills  capacity  it 
Oi*  adrertlalng  of 
ptetores  oX  cattle, 
and  pHtan  wmnm.  accompanied 
bf  ptiraaw  and  iU»§mnm  dMlfned  to  maJce  the 
consumer  beliere  olsamarfmlne  is  a  dairy 
ts  a  direct.  Intantlorsl.  and  ftafrant 
of  the  ffeantfMmt  adimtlstag 
statute. 

The  United  States  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission 
have  refussd  to  glTe  attention  to  this  proUcm 
or  are  powerlsss  to  cope  with  It. 

The  oleomargarine  Industry  has  sought 
and  recei7ed  permission  to  Imitate,  syntheti- 
cally or  otherwise,  the  '*tw*rft*ft^  qualities  of 
butter  They  are  now  imltaUBg  the  dlstlnc- 
tlTe  butter  flavor  and  texture,  they  are  add- 
ing synthetic  vitamins,  they  are  packa|lng 
tbelr  product  in  cartons  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  butter  industry,  and  have  appropriated 
for  themselves  the  age  old  butter  trade-mark. 
Its  y«Uow  color.  These  facts  Indicate  that 
olsomsrgsrtoe  was  developed  and  is  being 
marketed  as  an  Imitation  product.  Histori- 
cally, this  Nation  has  protected  consumers 
against  such  deceptive  imitation. 

For  many  years  new  legislation  has  been 
designed  to  provide  additional  protection 
■gptBst  fraud  and  imitation  to  the  consumer. 
TMs  policy  has  been  extended  *o  include  the 
Interests  of  the  producer  and  manufacturer. 
Now  great  forces  are  at  work  to  destroy  this 
protection  that  we  have  taken  for  granted. 
The  oleomargarine  industry  is  asking  that 
the  controls  against  imitation  and  fraud  that 
now  exist  in  other  industries  be  removed 
from  lU  particular  pruduct. 

In  the  main,  other  nations  of  the  world 
maintain  the  consumer  controls  that  the 
oleomargarine  industry  is  attempting  to 
mfctfd  in  the  United  States.  Some  nations 
mtlitslii  a  tax  or  fee  as  we  do.  Some  en- 
force the  statutes  relating  to  fair  trade  prac- 
tices in  labeling  and  advertising.  Some  re- 
quire the  addition  of  ingredient.s  that  will 
make  identification  immediately  possible  for 
the  consumer.  Some  have  controlled  the 
mfttter  through  the  establishment  of  a  state 
meaopoly  which  has  removed  the  oppor- 
tunity for  unreasonable  profits.  Some  do  not 
permit  the  manofseture  of  yellow  oleomar- 
garine Still  others  protect  the  consumer  by 
rigid  and  arbitrary  price-flsing  schedules. 

To  sximmarize.  the  methods  vary  but  other 
nation*  do  afford  consumer  protection.  We 
are  louklBg  to  you  and  your  associates  in  the 

for  legislation  that  is 
wtth  tbe  principles  and  traditions 
of  consumer  jjrotectlon. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Stats  DKP*min«T  or  Acaictn.Tuax, 
MiLTOM  H.  BtrrroM,  Director. 

1  also  desire  to  quote  a  memorandum 
from  Mr  Einar  O.  Hammer,  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
the  subject  of  oleomargarine  controls  In 
other  countries. 

Subject:  Oleomargarine  controls  in  other 
countries. 

Tbe  followLng  regulations  pertaining  to 
oleomancartne  are  enforced  in  the  countries 
Hated  under  each  hseiUng 

1.  Amaamioolor  prohibited:  Cub*.  France. 
Urugimy.  SOBgary  permits  use  of  approved 
tfyce.  Ireland  prohibits  use  of  specified  col- 
oring materials. 

2  Artificial   fiaror:    Prohibited   in   Prance, 
permiu  artiflcUU  flavor  in  excluslTs 

only. 


sesi  ime 


Chle 


Venezi  lela 


SpeciflKl 


Spccifi»d 


Pin  and 


3 

tlons  of 
or  starch 
Brazil 

land,  Oreeci  t 
and 

gredlents  is 
quires 

4. 
quired 
Belgium. 

5.  Specla 
ChUe 
Poland, 

6 
South  Africa 
Brazil, 
Poland,  an 

7.  Use  of 
Sweden, 

8 
land.  Norway 

9 
fortiflcatloi 
mark. 

10.  State 
elude 
complete 

11. 

13.  Price 
Denmark. 

13. 
Zealand. 

14. 
Zealand 

15.  In 
facture    of 
under 
1,  1948. 

Sources 
Service 
United 
Some  of 
Industry 
Trade  in 
in  the  office  i 
of 
partment 

Publlahec 
repeal  befofe 
House    of 
gress,  secon^ 

O.    B 
1939)   pa^es 


Ingredients:  Certain  propor- 
oils,  unrefined  cottonseed  oil, 
r^uired  In  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Cuba,  Austria,  Belgium,  Fln- 
,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
The  purpose  of  these  in- 
easy  identification.    Hungary  re- 
cheitilcal  identification. 

size  or  shape  of  container  re- 

Unbn  of  South  Africa,  Chile,  Au.strla, 

Fpiland,    Greece,   Iceland,   Poland. 

container    markings    required : 

Austria,    Belgium,    Finland,    Norway, 

Un  iguay. 


Denmark. 


Taxat  on 


tte 


Sti  tes 
th* 


Internal  lonal 

0 


0\  Imley, 


Supplemc  ntary 
and   Swede  1 
of  Scandinavian 
Wisconsin 


labeling    required:    Union    of 

,  Belgium,  Chile,  Cuba,  Austria, 

Iceland.    Ireland.    Norway, 

Sweden. 

dairy  terms  prohibited:  Poland, 


Artificial   preservative   prohibited:    Ire- 
Iceland  p>ermlts  salt  only. 
Portlfliation :     Advertising    of    vitamin 
prohibited  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
monopoly:    Norway  controls  In- 
regulations  of  production  as  well  as 
ci  >ntrol  of  ingredients  used. 
Sweden  and  Norway, 
control:    Norway,    Sweden,    and 


Manufacture  and  sale  prohibited:  New 

Ml  >xico. 
Impots     prohibited:     Trinidad.     New 


emei  gency 


Union  of  South  Africa  manu- 

oleomargarlne    permitted    only 

control  law  expiring  July 


[Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign 
Offlrers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Department    of    Commerce, 
reports  have  been  published  in 
Rfcports.  Fata  and  Oils,  and  World 
Commodities:  others  were  consulted 
of  the  Foodstuffs  Division.  Office 
Trade,    United   States    De- 
Commerce. 

Hearings  on  oleomargarine  tax 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
ilepresentatlves.    Eightieth    Con- 
session,  pages  280-283. 

The    New    Norway    (Oslo 
86-89. 

information     on     Norway 
by   Holland  Von   Euler.   Office 
Area  Studies,  University  of 
February  18.  1949. 


I  think  t  Is  obvious  that  in  a  matter 
of  such  vi  al  interest  to  consumers  and 
farmers  alike  the  House  should  proceed 
with  cautiDn.  I  agree  that  discrimina- 
tory taxes  on  oleomargarine  should  be 
removed.  I  think  the  Granger  bill  will 
accomplist  this  end  with  the  least  possi- 
ble damage  to  the  dairy  industry  and 
maintalnii.g  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
tection to  he  consumer. 


Air  Forte  Academy 


EXTla^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  EDWARD  BREEN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THK  IlOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
A  onday,  April  11,  1949 


BRIEN 


Mr 

SMCI  J.  Br()wn 
ducing  leg 
ll:ihment  c 


Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  Clar- 

of  Ohio,  and  I  are  Intro- 

-slation  which  calls  for  estab- 

r  an  Air  Force  academy  with 


Its  location  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio.  There  are 
many  excellent  and  substantial  resisons 
why  this  academy  should  be  located  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

The  base  is  headquarters  for  Air  Ma- 
terial Command  (AMC).  which  is  the 
largest  command  in  the  Air  Force.  AMC 
employs  more  than  100,000  persons  at 
its  bases  throughout  the  United  States. 
Its  over-all  mission  is  (1)  research  and 
development.  (2)  procurement  and  in- 
dustrial planning,  and  (3)  supply  and 
maintenance. 

Many  experts  and  scientists  in  these 
three  fields  are  stationed  at  headquarters, 
AMC,  in  Dayton.  This  makes  Wright- 
P»atterson  Air  Force  Base  the  "heartbeat" 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  At  this 
base,  ever3^hing  pertaining  to  the  Air 
F\)rce,  in  all  its  phases,  begins  and  ends. 

By  establishing  the  academy  at 
Wright-Patterson,  cadets  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  brains  of  the  country's 
foremost  experts  in  the  a'  iation  world. 
They  can  work  side  by  side  with  these 
experts  in  their  work  with  electronics, 
armament,  static  testing,  development  of 
ground  equipment  and  flight  testing.  A 
large  number  of  the  world's  leading  aero- 
nautical scientists  would  be  available  to 
the  cadets  for  lectures. 

The  Air  Force  already  has  established 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Wright-Patterson.  This  school  could  be 
the  nucleus  for  expansion  into  the  pro- 
posed Academy.  "The  institute  is  a  post- 
graduate school  of  engineering  with  34 
professors  and  instructors.  Approxi- 
mately 300  students  now  attend  the 
school.  The  instructors  are  both  per- 
manently assigned  from  accredited  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  visiting  professors  on 
loan. 

By  establishing  the  Academy  at 
Wright-Patterson  air  base,  the  cadet 
would  be  able  to  choose  his  career  in  the 
Air  Force  by  being  able  to  absorb  under 
actual  observation  and  practical  train- 
ing procedures  the  phase  of  aviation  he 
wishes  to  specialize  in.  This  would 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  his  educa- 
tion to  the  Nation. 

In  no  other  place  could  the  cadet  ob- 
tain more  first-hand  information  and 
education  on  the  latest  aeronautical 
trends.  The  Academy  at  Wright-Patter- 
son air  base  would  be  a  tremendous  sav- 
ing to  the  American  taxpayer  by  having 
young  men  embark  on  their  careers  from 
an  installation  which  is  responsible  for 
the  future  progress  and  development  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Wright-Patterson  air  base  is  com- 
prised of  nearly  7,000  acres  of  land. 
There  is  sufficient  room.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  establishment  of  the  proposed  Acad- 
emy without  great  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Considering  the  multimillion  dollar  in- 
vestment the  Nation  now  has  at  Wright- 
Patterson  air  base,  it  seems  foolhardy  to 
attempt  to  duplicate  these  facilities  at 
another  installation. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
cadets  at  the  Academy  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Air  Force's  all-weather 
flying  station  which  is  located  a  few 
miles  from  Wright-Patterson  Field  at 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  cite  with  justifiable  pride  that 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
late  Messrs.  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright, 
coinventors  of  the  airplane.  The  city  of 
Dayton  is  the  home  and  birthplace  of 
aviation,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  even 
discounting  the  substantial  facts  men- 
tioned heretofore.  I  respectfully  believe 
this  distinguished  body  of  Represent- 
atives would  be  paying  the  proper  salute 
and  recognition  to  the  memories  of  these 
famous  Americans  and  to  their  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation.  I  bring  this  legisla- 
tion to  you  for  earnest  consideration. 


Ritfinf  Hie  Cocked  Elephant  to 
Banbury  Cross 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  11. 1949 

Mr.  O'SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  in  our  early  childhood 
years  were  quite  familiar  with  the  fol- 
lowing Mother  Goose  rhyme,  and  I  regret 
that  I  must  rely  upon  memory  alone  to 
quote  same: 

Ride  a  cockborae  to  Banbury  Cross, 
To  we  an  old  lady  upon  a  wblte  horse. 
Rings  on  ber  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes. 
She  ahail  have  music  wherever  she  goes. 

If  same  was  brought  down  to  date,  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  actions  of  some  of 
tbe  overzealous.  keyed-up  Members  of 
this  Congress,  afllliated  with  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  this  old  Mother  Goose  jingle, 
I  am  sure,  would  be  as  follows: 

Ride  a  cocked  elephant  to  Banbury  Croas, 
To  see  an  old  "fooler"  upon  a  strange  course. 
With  politics  on  his  "kisser,"  the  next  cam- 
paign on  his  toes. 
He  shall  spread  propaganda  wherever  he  goes. 

It  is  sad  and  singular,  indeed,  that 
House  bill  3748.  a  bill  to  simend  the  very 
proper  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948.  having  been  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  unani- 
mously, should,  on  the  slightest  pretext, 
be  made  the  occasion  for  unnecessary 
Republican  propaganda  for  future  cam- 
paigns, by  tbe  filing  of  an  alleged  mi- 
nority report,  joined  in  favorably  by  all 
of  the  II  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Two  of  the  11  Republican  sigmatories 
to  this  strange  document  presented  addi- 
tional minority  views.  "Throughout  the 
alleged  minority  report,  and  also  the 
additional  minority  views,  the  words 
"minority  party  Republican."  "Republi- 
cans." and  "Republican  minority"  are 
eased,  so  to  speak,  into  the  document  by 
great  and  tremendous  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes. 

In  the  light  of  our  past  boastful  claim 
that  we  bad  formulated  and  put  Into 
practice  a  truly  bipartisan  plan  as  to  our 
foreign  relations,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it 
comes  with  mighty  poor  grace  to  sancti- 
moniously or  otherwise  drag  the  bedrag- 
gled Republican  Party  into  the  very  fore 
in  tbe  silleged  minority  repwrt  and  addi- 
tioaai  minority  views.    The  doing  of  this 


I  believe  is  but  the  putting  In  operation 
an  ignoble,  preconceived  plan  to  carry 
on  a  Republican  preprimary  campaign 
in  Congress,  with  all  of  the  zeal  of  the 
reputed  California  real-estate  salesman 
who  attempted  to  sell  the  unknown 
mourners  at  the  funeral  of  an  unknown 
man  building  lots  in  a  new  Los  Angeles 
subdivision.  I  have  observed  that  wher- 
ever it  has  been  humanely  possible  to  do 
so  there  has  been  Injected,  at  the  most 
inopportune  times  and  at  the  most  inap- 
propriate places.  Republican  propa- 
ganda. The  only  place  that  I.  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress,  have  not  heard  Re- 
publican propaganda  has  been  In  the  fine 
morning  prayers  of  our  Chaplain,  the 
good  and  rare  Rev.  James  Shera  Mont- 
gomery. D.  D.,  and  other  equally  fine 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  have  been 
selected  by  him  to  do  the  much-needed 
praying  for  us  and  our  actions,  legisla- 
tive and  otherwise.  We  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  alert  ourselves.  We  must  be 
vigilant  lest  some  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  this  House  surreptitiously 
try  to  get  some  of  their  propaganda  into 
our  Chaplain's  opening  prayers  and  in 
all  of  the  funeral  eulogies  made  in  sor- 
rowful appreciation  of  the  memoi-y  of 
our  revered  dead.  It  is  a  joke,  McGee, 
and  it  Is  not  funny. 

In  the  about-face  language  of  tbe 
genial,  handsome,  and  able  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Fkank  B.  KkbrJ. 
I  ask:  Are  you  Republicans  not  ashamed 
of  your  propaganda  antics?  Are  you  not 
just  a  little  bit  ashamed,  my  dear  Repub- 
licans, just  a  "teenie,"  "weenie"  little  bit 
ashamed  of  your  new  political  doings  in 
committee  hearings  and  in  Congress? 
Oh.  I  hope  you  are — I  hope  that  you  re- 
solve to  scrap  your  present  practices  of 
making  political  soup  and  political  hash 
out  of  everything  conceivable,  when  you 
know  full  well  that  your  soup  and  your 
hash  will  turn  out  to  be  of  no  good  what- 
soever to  either  the  cookers  of  these  un- 
wholesome dishes  or  to  the  unfortunate 
consumers  of  the  foul,  ssmthetic  stuff. 

Please,  my  Republican  friends,  as  In 
the  old  fable,  3TOU  are  making  stone  soup 
and  it  has  no  political  nutritive  value 
whatsoever. 

I  am  fully  in  support  of  this  bill  as  it 
has  been  given  to  us  by  tbe  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  plus  amendments,  and, 
with  God's  help,  acting  through  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Members  of 
the  Congress,  it  shall  be  shaped  into 
functioning  United  States  law.  In  spite 
of  the  senseless  and  weak  opposition 
which  may  be  arrayed  against  it  by  the 
children  of  the  darkness. 

The  E^iropean  recovery  program  to 
stop  communism  must  continue. 


Sometlung  About  National  Secnritj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  ICCRIQAH 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11. 1949 

Mr.   DONDERO      Mr.    Speaker,  in   a 

few  days,  a  new  list  of  Foreign  Service 


promotions  will  be  announced.  Several 
hundred  of  the  men  who  represent  the 
United  States  of  America  abroad  will  be 
recommended  for  promotion. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  point  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  how  impor- 
tant this  matter  is  for  the  country  at  a 
time  when  ideological  differences  split 
the  world  and  make  things  more  compli- 
cated at  home. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  In  the  Congress 
have  every  right  to  demand,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  American  people  whom  we 
represent,  that  every  precaution  be  exer- 
cised to  make  sure  that  tbe  very  best 
men  are  selected  for  the  best  jobs  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  foreign  service. 

So  it  Is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  all  precautions  necessary  have 
been  taken. 

Information  has  just  come  to  me  that 
makes  me  wonder  if  we  really  are  alive 
to  the  perils  wtiich  exist  for  this  Nation; 
at  least  to  wonder  wliether  the  respon- 
sible authorities  in  o\ir  State  Department 
are  aware  of  them. 

I  find  that  a  State  Department  em- 
ployee who  4  shears  ago  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  stealing  American  secrets — 
and  who  was  exonerated  of  those  charge.? 
under  circumstances  questionable 
enough  to  warrant  an  investigation  by  a 
subconmiittee  ot  this  hODOi*able  cham- 
ber— is  a  member  of  one  of  the  boards 
which  decide  the  promotions  to  be  made 
in  the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Service,  one  of  six 
persons  charged  with  the  theft  of  an  esti- 
mated 100  flies  of  secret  Government  pa- 
pers— and  the  State  Department  ac- 
knowledges this — is  the  third  member  of 
a  five-man  Board  which  passes  on  all 
promotions  from  classes  VT  to  V,  V  to  IV, 
and  rv  to  EH.  It  is  called  the  Foreign 
Service  Promotion  Board  B. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  so 
far  as  I  know  the  State  Departmwit  never 
announced  this  appointment  of  Mr. 
Service  to  such  a  position  of  responsibil- 
ity. We  have  the  ever-alert  press  to 
thank  for  that  information. 

Mr.  Service,  with  Philip  Jaffee,  E^te 
Louise  Mitchell.  Navy  Lt.  Andrew  Roth, 
Julius  Mark  Ga3m.  and  others,  was 
arrested  on  Jime  7, 1945,  on  charges  pre- 
ferred by  two  very  responsible  Ameri- 
cans— John  Edgar  Hoover  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew. 
They  were  the  charges  generally  referred 
to  as  the  Amerasia  case  or  the  State  De- 
partment espionage  case.  They  alleged 
violations  of  the  espionage  laws.  The 
charges  originally  were  brought  before 
the  July  1945,  grand  Jury;  but  for  some 
reason  a  change  of  grand  juries  was  ob- 
tained by  attorneys  for  Service,  Miss 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  GajTi.  The  August 
grand  jury  failed  to  return  Indictments 
because  of  insufOcient  evidence  against 
the  three. 

As  I  have  charged  several  times  previ- 
ously on  the  floor  of  this  House,  there  is 
ample  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  Au- 
gust grand  jury  never  was  presented  the 
full  evidence  against  Mr.  Service,  Miss 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Gayn.  Why  that  was. 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  have  some  ideas  of 
which  you  will  hear  more  later.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  rise  to  ques- 
tion the  advisability  under  these  Tcry 
peculiar    circumstances    of    appointing 
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Mx.  Service  to  such  a  high  position  of 
ity.  K  be  has  since  an- 
his  preTlo\is  Communist  asso- 
ciations, he  should,  as  a  token  of  his  com- 
plete loyalty,  publicly  reveal  ail  those 
with  whom  he  was  involved  and  the  full 
nature  of  his  activities. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  cri- 
teria for  members  appointed  to  these 
promotions  boards  include  a  requirement 
that  they  enjoy  the  full  trxist  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Foreign  Service,  the  State 
It.  and  other  branches  and 
of  the  Government. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  if  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  now  have 
full  trust  and  confidence  in  Mr.  Serv- 
ice. If  they  have  not.  that,  at  least,  is 
MM  doubt  that  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  Cnited  States  Government 
and  the  security  of  its  people.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  in  times  fraught  with 
tm  BSOch  peril  from  enemy  agents  work- 
ing for  the  Soviet  Union  as  these. 


Workmc  Conditions  of  Africnltnre  on 
West  Coast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  itijnnaoTA 

E«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  11.  1949 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  two  letters  from 
employees  who  earn  their  livelihood  em- 
ployed in  west  coast  canneries  and 
fields: 

Salinas.  Cai.it  .  March  20.  1949. 
Bspresentatlve  Rot  W.  Win: 

Z  am  writing  to  you  because  I  seen  in  a 
ncwapapcr  that  you  are  en  a  labor  committee. 
I  am  a  lettuce  worker.  I  work  In  the  sheds 
wbere  the  lettuc  la  proceased  and  packed 
and  ahlpped.  Now  before  1937  we  lettuce 
workers  come  under  social  security  and  un- 
employment Insurance.  In  the  fall  of  1936. 
the  ablppers  sent  a  committee  before  a  con- 
greaalonal  committee  to  have  this  kind  of 
work  declared  agricultural  so  they  could  beat 
us  out  of  our  social  security  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance.  They  got  that  decision 
from  Congress,  and  I  understand  It.  by  a 
ruling  from  the  Supreme  Court.  But  when 
the  Taft-Hartley  unlon-busting  bill  was  put 
out  we  were  told  we  were  not  agricultural; 
we  were  workers  in  Interstate  commerce  and 
we  would  have  to  live  up  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  That  split  our  union.  Local  78,  CIO. 
wide  open.  We  have  been  fighting  among 
ourselves  for  about  a  year;  a  few  have  landed 
In  the  hospital  and  a  few  have  landed  In  Jail. 
I  quit  workint;  for  those  crooked  lettuce 
•mppws.  I  say  "crooked  '  because  they  have 
bMit  ma  out  of  my  social  security  by  lying 
beiore  a  congraMlonal  committee  (a  con- 
tempt of  Congreas)    and  got  away  with  It. 

I  think  the  lettuce  workers  should  come 
UBdar  aoctal  security,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, tod  tinder  the  mcome  wlthhuldlng  tax. 
Tba  railway  workers  are  workers  in  ttttMilatc 
eommercc  and  the  income  lax  is  wlthlMld 
from  their  paj  checks  and  if  they  did  not 
have  their  own  insurance  they  would  coma 
tinder  social  security  and  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  ao  abouid  we.  We  are  workars 
In  interstate  comoiarot  and  w«  always  w«r«. 
iMLVtM  we  weren't  eating  the  lettuce,  we  were 
It  iur  Hue  easiera  market.     I  think 


that  the  letttice 
for  their  act!  ins 
the  social  serurlty 
mlnlstratlon4 
Well. 


wishing 


Congressman 
Represen 

Deak 
to  write  on 
law.  I  am 
you  as  I  full 
of  aame. 

I  am  an  e 
in  California 
neries  here 
I  am  now  In 
worked   In 
went  In,  afte 
Taft-Hartley 
law  was  put 
of  the  bill. 

Before  the 
worked  In  th( 
nery  slobs. 
spec  table 
living.     They 
seasons   and 
terrible,   to 
The  unions 
Quide  them 
students    anc : 
through  theli 
you  are  a 
to  be  seen 
ployee.     The 
a  seniority 
they  stand 

Then  they 
most  unfair 
edge.     We    h 
The  employe: 
that  Is  pulle< 
are  covered  b] 
union  dues 
The   com  pan  5 
agreement  d< 
covered  by 

If  we  are 
make  it  a  fall 

I    wish 
or  would  stej 
while.     We 
and  should 

I  don't 
read  or  even 
heart  I  at 
pressing  part 
at  the  most 

Thanking 
hoping  you'll 
this  law. 


LlfTDSAT.  Cau»  ,  March  18,  1949. 
Rot  W.  Wixs. 
ative  of  Minnesota. 
Congressman*:  Not  knowing  who  else 
he  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
ta^ng  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
believe  you  are  for  the  repeal 


inployee  of  a  canning  Industry 
and  have  worked  In  fniit  can- 
before  the  union  went  in. 
in  olive  cannery.     Anyone  that 
canneries   before   the  union 
the  union  went  in  before  the 
aw  and  after  the  Taft-Hartley 
n  effect  can  see  the  imfairness 
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shippers  should  be  punished 

and  pay  those  funds  In  to 

and  unemplo3rment  ad- 

that  they  have  beat  us  out  of. 

you  the  best  of  health.  I  am, 

Charles  F.  Connors. 
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union  went  In  the  people  that 

canneries  were  known  as  can- 

1  lowever.  they  were  decent,  re- 

tr>-ing  to  make  an  honest 

stood    in    mud    during    rainy 

the   working   conditions   were 

nothing  of  the  unfairness. 

lave   cleaned    these   places   up. 

qecent  places  to  work.     College 

school    techers    work    there 

summer  vacations.     You  feel 

being  and  are  not  ashamed 

the  premises  as  an  em- 

cannerles   have    been    run   on 

and  a  person  know  where 

same  as  any  other  Job. 

pass  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  the 

I  leal  ever  passed  to  my  knowl- 

hve    practically    no    protection. 

has  It  all.     Every  unfair  deal 

the  employer  comes  back  we 

the  Taft-Hartley  law.     We  pay 

decent  working  conditions. 

signs  an   agreement   but  the 

esn't  mean   a  thing;    they   are 

Taft-Hartley, 
have  such  a  law.  let's  at  least 
law. 

e    of    these    lawmakers    could 
in  worklngmen's  shoes  for  a 
all  decent  American  citizens 
1  have  equal   rights. 

this  letter  will   ever   be 

considered,  but  I  feel  in  my 

have  done  my  part  In  ex- 

of  my  opinion  on  the  repeal 

i^just  law  ever  adopted. 

for  your  consideration  and 
do  all  In  your  power  to  repeal 


tjT 
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su]  ipose 


le  Lst 


yours. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Roitpe. 


The  Case  of  I  he  American  Watch  Industry 

EXTEllsiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

C  r  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOI  [SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

nday,  April  11,  1949 


Mo 

Mr    MAR 
Speaker,  imder 
my  remarts 
following    ar 
from  the  Wi  ^hlngton 
Monday.  Apr  1 


IN  of  Massachusets.     Mr. 

leave  granted  to  extend 

n  the  Record,  I  Include  the 

icle    by    George    Sokolsky 

Times-Herald  of 

11.  1949: 


(Bj 

I    got 
Uidustry  whec 


interc  ited 


THESE    DATS 

George  Sokolsky) 

In   the  American    watch 
I  heard  the  gossip  that  the 


representative  of  a  Swiss  watch  company  was 
in  Washington  lobbying  for  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  for  American  workers. 

Said  I  to  myself:  Naturally,  If  the  wages 
of  watchmakers  go  up  in  America,  It  will  be 
a  good  thing  for  their  only  competitor,  the 
Swiss  watchmakers. 

For.  as  it  works  out.  the  American  pay  roll 
already  costs  about  two  and  one-half  as 
much  as  the  Swiss  pay  roll  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Identical  commodity:  That  Is, 
a  jeweled  watch.  So  I  looked  Into  the  pic- 
ture— and.  of  course,  found  that  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  hit  this  Indus- 
try very  hard  Indeed. 

Actually,  only  3  American  firms  out  of 
60  remain  In  this  field.  Hamilton,  Waltham, 
and  Elgin.     Waltbam  is  in  bankruptcy. 

Bulova  does  make  some  watches  In  the 
United  States,  but  Its  principal  business  Is 
Importing  them  from  Switzerland. 

These  figures  tell  the  story: 


Imports 

Elpin. 
namilton. 
Waltbam 
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2,131.000 
2,!)47,I)U0 
3.367.000 
5,107.000 
7.609,000 
6,754,000 
8,709.000 
9. 039. 000 
7. 357, 000 

1.396.000 

1.  MM.  (XK) 

1,4S4.000 

885.000 

•rjl   OOQ 

1937 

ISMO 

m42 

ism 

1W4 

1045 

174.000 

618.000 

1,124.000 

1.582,000 

1946 •. 

1947 

The  very  low  figures  for  the  years  from 
1942  to  1945  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  makers  were  engaged  in  war  work 
during  that  period,  the  sales  representing 
stocks  trickling  into  the  market.  It  was  dur- 
ing those  years  that  the  Swiss  captured  the 
American  market. 

Walter  W.  Cenerazzo,  national  president  of 
the  American  Watch  Workers  Union,  had 
this  to  say  in  his  testimony  before  a  con- 
gressional committee: 

"The  problem  of  the  American  jeweled- 
watch  Industry  Is  simple;  it's  a  matter  of 
competitive  factors.  The  Swiss  watch  Im- 
porter buys  the  uncased  watch  movement  in 
Switzerland  and  brings  it  to  this  country. 

"It  costs  him  on  an  an  average  of  $6.50  for 
these  moi'ements.  These  are  not  my  figures; 
these  are  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  has  averaged  the  cost  of 
the  movements  imported  Into  this  country 
during  the  years  1946.  1947.  and  1948. 

"These  importers  pay  a  duty  based  upon 
the  line.  size,  and  number  of  Jewels,  rang- 
ing from  $1.80  to  $2.25.  The  minimum  cost 
of  production  on  any  Jeweled  movement 
made  In  the  United  States  Is  $13. 

"This  is  a  comparable  movement  as  is 
shipped  Into  the  United  States  for  $6.50  from 
Switzerland.  Now,  add  the  duty  of  $2.10  to 
this  $6.50.  and  you  have  a  cost  of  $8.60;  sub- 
tract the  $8.60  from  $13.  and  you  have  an 
edge  of  $4.40  per  unit  that  the  Swiss  watch 
Importer  has  over  the  American  Jeweled- 
watch  manufacturers. 

"And  you  must  remember  that  some  types 
of  movement.s  produced  in  the  United  States 
cost  three  times  that  $13.  Now.  what  Is  this 
$4.40  utilized  for?  Brand-name  advertising 
principally     •     •     •  •• 

Citing  the  Bulova  Watch  Co.  as  the  largest 
Importer  of  Swiss  watches,  Cenerazzo  said: 

■•This  company.  In  the  year  ended  March  15, 
1947.  sold  approximately  3.000.000  units.  Its 
gross  sales  totaled  $38,000,000. 

"Its  net  profit  was  $3,800,000  after  Uxcs 
and  after  spending  more  for  radio  advertising 
than  any  other  single  product  In  America. 
Mind  you.  not  more  than  any  other  watch 
company— more  than  any  other  single  prod- 
uct in  America. 

"Now.  with  3.0O0.0O0  units,  multiply  this  by 
the  $4  cost  differential  and  you  have  $12,000.- 
000  available   to  this  company   that   Is  not 
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available  to  any  American  manufacturer  for 
advertising." 

In  going  tlirough  the  various  statements  on 
the  subject — and  I  preferred  the  printed  word 
rather  than  emotional  Interviews — I  find 
nothing  notable  to  contest  Mr.  Cenerazzo's 
contentions. 

The  American  companies  cannot  success- 
fully compete  against  the  Swiss  advantage. 
The  proof  of  It  lies  In  the  greater  rise  In  prof- 
Its  of  the  Swiss  companies  as  compared  with 
the  American  companies. 

Nor  does  the  evidence  that  Waltham  was 
Inefficient  stand  up.  If  a  study  is  made  of 
unit  cosu.  In  fact,  they  lost  the  market  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford,  out  of  earnings, 
to  advertise  their  product  adequately  In  a 
competitive  market. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
precision  Industry.  Although  it  woxild  be 
nice  make  the  Swiss  rich.  It  would  make  more 
sense   to  protect   American   production. 


Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  (Hoover  Commission) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATn^ES 

Monday.  April  11.  1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
daily  there  are  articles  in  our  news- 
papers berating  Congress  for  their  ap- 
parent lack  of  interest  in  the  reports  of 
the  Hoover  Commission.  I.  for  one.  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  these  re- 
ports and  so  has  every  other  Member  of 
Congress  to  whom  I  have  talked.  I  also 
deplore  the  fact  that  anyone  who  men- 
tions some  provision  of  the  report  with 
which  they  do  not  agree  they  are  accused 
of  playing  politics  with  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report.  I  know  personally  many 
members  of  the  Hoover  Commission  and 
I  have  taken  much  more  than  passing 
interest  in  their  work. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  adopt  the 
majority  of  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ports but  certainly  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  or  support  any  provision  which  I  do 
not  think  to  be  best  for  my  district  or 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  I  expect 
every  other  Member  of  Congress  to  take 
the  same  attitude. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
by  Frank  R.  Kent  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  regarding  this  subject : 

HOOVER  REPORT  RECEPTION  IN  CONGRESS  DE- 
PLORED— HEORGANIZATION  HELD  MENACED  BY 
INDHTEHENCE    AND    POLITICS 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

The  sluggl&h  Indifference  In  Congress  to 
the  Hoover  Commission's  recommendation 
for  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, grotesquely  swollen  and  Incredibly 
bungling,  wasteful  and  InefBclent,  Is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  Inertia  and  imlnteillgence  of 
the  American  people.  There  Is  no  other  way 
to  explain  It.  The  present  situation  is  as 
complete  an  indictment  of  our  unfitness  to 
govern  ourselves  as  has  been  made. 

These  may  seem  harsh  words,  but  they  are 
Justified  by  the  facts.  If  this  Nation  were 
free  of  debt;  If  Its  citizens  were  lightly  taxed; 
if  there  were  a  dependable  surplus  In  the 
Treasury;  If  there  were  no  war  clouds  In  vhe 
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foreign  sky;  If  peace  were  assured,  our  de- 
fense armament  reduced  to  the  minimum 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  Its  economic 
feet  (an  Ideal  condition  whicii,  of  course, 
will  never  occur  but  may  be  assumed  for 
the  sake  of  argument),  even  then  It  would 
be  Inexctisably  stupid  not  to  enact  the 
Hoover  recommendation,  which  not  only 
vculd  save  $3,000,000,000  a  year  but.  through 
the  elimination  of  duplication,  waste  and 
absurdities,  restore  reason  and  efficiency  to 
a  machine  close  to  bogging  down  of  its  own 
weight. 

Even  under  the  Ideal  conditions  above  de- 
scribed there  could  be  no  defense  for  Inac- 
tion, no  argument  against  adoption,  no  sense 
In  refusal.  But,  under  conditions  as  they 
really  are.  not  to  act  swiftly  and  favorably 
is  more  than  stupid — it  is  wicked.  It  comes 
close  to  na  ional  Insanity.  It  would  be  the 
most  shocking  demonstration  of  popular  in- 
capacity in  all  history.  It  would  exhibit  this 
Nation  as  having,  first,  gone  on  record  as 
realizing  the  necessity  of  regaining  control 
of  Its  governmental  machinery;  second,  as 
having  Its  request  to  be  shown  the  way  fully 
complied  with;  tlilrd.  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  danger,  as  having  turned  its  back,  shut 
its  eyes,  and  done  nothing. 

These  statements  are  by  no  means  too 
strong.  The  truth  is  they  cannot  be  made 
too  strong.  For  here  are  the  facts — far.  in- 
deed, from  those  ideal  conditions,  financially, 
the  Nation  Is  In  an  appalling  state.  Instead 
of  being  free  of  debt,  the  debt — now  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty  billions — is  far 
greater  than  anyone  dreamed  could  be  sus- 
tained. The  annual  Interest  alone  Is  twice  as 
much  as  the  total  cost  of  government  20  years 
ago.  Insteatf  of  '>elng  lightly  taxed,  the  tax 
burden  is  unprecedentedly  heavj*.  It  bears 
grievously  upon  rich  and  poor  alike.  It  has 
reached  the  point  where  to  gain  acutely 
needed  revenue,  economists  generally  fear 
the  result  of  adding  to  It.  Instead  of  a  de- 
pendable surplus  for  nearly  18  years,  we  iiave 
consistently  run  increasingly  large  deficits. 
Under  such  conditions  any  business,  big  or 
little,  would  t>e  marked  insolvent,  branded 
as  bankrupt.  In  other  words,  our  Federal 
fiscal  structure  Is  strained  to  the  limit. 

Instead  of  permanent  peace,  for  2  years 
we  have  been  engaged  In  a  frightening  cold 
war  with  Russia  and  no  man  can  be  sure  It 
will  not  become  a  shooting  war.  Instead  of 
reduced  armaments,  at  vast  cost  we  are  forced 
to  build  up  a  gigantic  defense  machine.  And 
billions  are  being  poured  into  the  friendly 
countries  of  western  Europe  to  promote  their 
economic  stability  and  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion. Finally,  we  have  just  concluded  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  under  which  in  the  next 
12  months  we  will  furnish  to  the  other 
signers  31.500.000.000  worth  of  military  sup- 
plies. This  one  and  one-half  billion  Is  not 
provided  for  In  the  President's  budget  and 
must  be  added  to  the  five  and  one-half 
billions  necessary  for  the  Marshall  plan 
in  th*"  coming  year.  On  top  of  all  this, 
before  the  session  has  ended  Congress  will 
have  appropriated  several  other  nonbudgeted 
billions  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  drain 
upon  the  Treasury  will  be  terrific.  We  have 
got  to  get  more  revenue  or  go  vmder.  Where 
Is  the  money  coming  from?  Even  U  more 
taxes  are  levied,  we  will  still  be  far  short 
of  our  needs.  In  face  of  these  facts,  wliich 
no  one  disputes,  one  would  think  the  Hoover 
proposal  to  eliminate  waste.  Increase  effi- 
ciency, and  si.ve  three  billions  annually  would 
seem  heaven-sent. 

Literally,  there  Is  ever3rthlng  to  commend 
It.  It  Is  not  as  if  the  Hoover  Commission 
were  trying  to  sell  It.  The  idea  was  not 
originated  by  Mr.  Hoover  but  by  Congress 
Itself.  It  was  Congress  which  unanimously 
piassed  a  resolution  creating  the  Commission 
and  asking  It  to  do  the  Job.  The  Commission 
has  done  the  Job.  Neither  the  accuracy  of 
the  report's  figures  nor  the  soundness  of  its 
recommendations  are  questioned  by  anyone. 


Practically  every  newspaper  in  tlie  Unltad 
States  has  approved.  There  isn't  so  much  as 
a  trace  of  politics  an3rwhere.  Mo  one  con- 
nected with  the  Commission  has  anything 
even  remotely  to  gain.  No  one  In  any  party 
disputes  the  vital  necessity  of  the  proposed 
reorganization,  wiiich  every  President  since 
Theodore  Roosevelt  tias  urged.  Informed 
men  know  tliat  If  it  fails  tills  time  It  wUl 
never  be  done.     This  Is  the  last  chance. 

Opposition  comes  from  the  intrenched 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  the  labor  lobby. 
Powerful  as  these  are,  they  should  be  ei^y 
to  override  on  so  tremendously  essential  a 
matter  as  this.  Yet,  incredibly.  It  lags.  Al- 
ready It  is  being  said  that  Congress  will 
evade  responsibility  Itself  and  mwely  au- 
thorize Mr.  Truman  to  reorganize  to  the 
extent  he  desires.  That,  of  course,  means 
nothing  at  all.  Most  Congressmen  shrink 
from  doing  anything  to  disturb  the  constitu- 
ents whom  they  liave  on  the  pay  roll.  Their 
disposition  Is  to  run  away  from  the  drastic 
steps  they  are  now  asked  to  take  In  the 
national  interest.  If  some  way  is  not  found 
to  save  tills  report  from  the  lingering  death 
which  Its  opponents  predict,  this  coimtry's 
futiu^  Is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
Easily,  It  is  the  most  important  matter  be- 
fore Congress.  Its  fate  will  affect  every  proj- 
ect upon  which  we  are  engaged,  aliroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  It  is  a  dreadful  thought 
tiiat  the  people  are  Incapable  of  being 
aroused  on  so  vital  and  simple  an  Issue. 


The  Politician's  Utopia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  11.  1949 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  poem  by  Mrs.  R. 
Earle  Smith : 

THE    POLITICIAN'S    tTTOPIA 

To  socialize  doctors,  politicians  would  try — 
A  dictator's  paradise,  no  one  can  deny. 
Good  honest  medicine  they  would  efface, 
A  political  nostrum.  Instead  to  replace. 

The  totalitarian  talk  Is  only  for  the  majority. 
They  think  It's  unimportant — to  protect  the 

minority: 
If  this  trend  of  thought  Is  not  quickly  curbed 
All  private  enterprise  will  soon  tie  disturbed. 

The  bureaucrats,  socialism  would  spread. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  Is  something  to  dread; 
If  their  propaganda  the  public  should  heed — 
To  commvmlsm  tills  eventually  wUl  lead. 

We  always  look  to  our  country  with  pride: 
For  our  democracy,  men  have  fotight  and 

died 
Free  enterprise  Is  part  of  their  contribution; 
Any  kind  of  dictatorship  Is  against  the  Con- 

stltutlon. 

The  demagogues'  talk  Is  so  full  of  deception — 

What  they  mean,  the  public  lias  no  concep- 
tion; 

These  bills  they  promote — greatly  increase 
the  tax. 

To  mention  the  tnitii.  agit^^rs  are  lax. 

Thousands  of  employees  will  have  to  be  hired. 
To  handle  the  red  tape  and  taxes  required. 
The  tilings  they  claim  to  the  people  are  free 
A  national  burden,  ultimately  will  be. 

Political  medicine  fails  wherever  it  is  tried; 
The  best  medical  care — patients  are  denied. 
American  medicine  Is  the  best  In  any  land; 
Tills  truth  the  layman  must  vmderstand. 
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CARE   Packages  of  Food  aad  Qodua^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


a  THS  SBKATS  OT  THB  UinTZD  STATES 

Tursdoir.  April  12  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  »5k 
nnanimous  conxent  to  Include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Exccma  a  statement  by 
me  showing  what  the  great  humanitarian 
organuaUon  CARS  has  been  able  to  do 
to  help  auilions  of  Europeans  by  sending 
over  during  the  last  3  years  a  total  of 
weU  OTer  7.000  000  CARE  packages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao,  as  foliow.s: 

At  thia  time  waen  plaiu  are  under  dlscua- 
itan  for  tlM  eoBtmuation  of  United  States 
Joag-nmg*  tmOmMxxem  tar  the  rehabilitation 
of  tlic  ecoDomlM  of  tlie  war-devastated  coun- 
trlw  of  WMCam  lurope.  tt  moom  to  me  im- 
portant that  ve  take  a  few  moownu  to  review 
the  rote  played  by  indivldiial  Americana  who, 
thraogb  thetr  own  initiative,  have  helped  to 
raciowitruct  the  Uvea  of  mlilions  of  Euro- 
psom  by  sending  over  the  paat  3  years  a 
total  at  well  over  7.0OO.000  CARS  imckmgf. 

I4wt  year  QnngrsM  OtnetHl  the  allocation 
of  errtaln  sums  of  naoiMy  oat  of  BCA  funds 
for  the  subsul7  of  ocean  freight  <:harge8  for 
CABS  packagas  of  food  and  clothing.  This 
aoiB  waa  a  very  small  one  in  reiauon  to  the 
total  BCA  funds  appropriated,  bttt  from  an 
•ooaomical  standpoint  it  has  shown  Impor- 
tant results  by  encouraging  many  more 
to  take  a  personal  p>art  In  what 
called  the  Junior  Ifcrahall  plan  by 
an  Increased  numbar  of  CARS  par- 
cels, aacb  of  which— clearly  marked  as  orlg- 
inatlng  In  the  Unitad  States — carries  lu  mas- 
saga  of  American  generosity  and  Interest, 
bringing  new  hope  and  matartal  help  to  the 
fllirrasssrt  abroad. 

Hkf  I  briefly  review  tha  arigfea  and  growth 
of  this  new  Amer;rHn  Instltiitloii  which  has 
cume  to  be  regarded  by  the  cltiaena  of  many 
countries  as  the  symbol  of  American  Indl- 
▼tdaaUty  and  humantarlanhim. 

Cooparatlve  for  American 
to  Bnropa.  eaoia  about  as  the 
rsatUt  of  tlM  eoaahlnad  plannti^  at  M  MamtU 
can  voluntary  relief  at;enclea  and  soms  of  our 
laadlng  dttaans  who  had  spent  much  of  thetr 
irraa  tm  tba  flald  of  ovsrasas  raUef . 

At  tha  doaa  of  World  War  n  It  became 

famine  In  the  war- 
an  even  greater 
danger  than  it  was  after  World  War  L  Prom 
aU  sMas  iisrlcana  began  hearing  crlaa  for 
help,  from  their  friends,  from  thetr  relatives. 
rod  rraoi  miiUons  at  ptry^w  nisi  seas  who 
had  no  one  in  America  to  help  them.  Many 
of  ua  tried  to  r«q;>ond  to  these  calls  by  buy- 
ing food  iuppllas,  packaging  and  maUlng 
them.  But  only  eoBporaUvcly  few  ut  these 
ImprorlMd  parcels  raaehad  thetr  desttna- 
ttOB.  The  postal  syatzaaa  ct  Burope.  tha 
railroads^  and  othar  totamal  tnuwaortatloo 
means  ware  dimptsd  aa  the  raaolt  oC  the  war 
and.  tn  addtuoo.  a  great  oujiy  packages  ware 
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pilfered  by  pen  jle  driven  to  desperation  by 
hunger  and  eo  d. 

Our  Oovemii  tent  waa.  at  course,  partlcl- 
pastaig  In  tha  r^UaC  aativltlee  of  UKRRA.  but 
■■■Itlon  which  could  serve 
tha  mllllaoa  of  Americans  eager  to  send  di- 
rect and  sclan'  tflcally  planned  help  to  In- 
dividuals tn  Bu  "ope.  Such  a  private  organi- 
sation was  des  lerately  needed. 

Late  m  19*1  the  President's  War  Relief 
Control  Board  brought  together  34  of  the 
leading  Amerl<  an  voluntary  agencies,  rep- 
reaentlng  the  i  lajor  religious,  relief  and  la- 
bor grovps.  and  on  November  27.  1945,  CARE, 
a  Bonproflt  or  ^anlaatlon  was  Incorporated 
tn  Washington  inder  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Bhrly  In  1»4«  the  first  CARE  food  package 
was  handed  by  a  CARE  representative  to  a 
European  dtlaa  a.  The  ceremony  took  place 
among  the  ruli  a  at  the  French  port  city  of 
Le  Havre.  On  t  he  day  before,  the  steamship 
Ameriean  Trav  'Uer  had  steamed  Into  the 
harbor  carrylnj  the  first  shipment  of  15,0C0 
CARE  food  pad  ages.  Three  years  have  pass- 
ed since  that  first  package  was  delivered, 
and  more  tha  i  7,000,000  CARE  packages, 
ordered  and  p)id  for  by  Individual  Amer- 
icans, have  be>n  delivered  to  the  homes, 
the  orphanages  the  hospitals  and  schools  of 
Europe. 

The  figure  o '  7.0O0.0OO  packages  perhaps 
doea  not  conve  '  the  full  significance  of  the 
amount  of  i  atstance  involved.  These 
packages  repre  lent  more  than  156.000.000 
pounds  of  tha  kind  of  food  that  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  could  not  be  bought  at  any 
price.  Where  i :  was  obtainable  it  was,  and 
often  etlll  is.  l  eut  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
aToage  family  In  the  majority  of  cases 
tha  cost  of  a  iiingle  item  in  a  CARE  food 
package — such  as  the  dried  whole  milk  or 
tha  meat — was  the  equivalent  of  a  week's 
wages. 

And  food  aloe  e  does  not  tell  the  whole  story 
of  CABS.  As  ha  second  winter  after  the 
war  approached  tt  aras  evident  that  many  of 
the  men.  wome  i.  and  children  living  in  the 
unheated  home  i  of  Europe  were  In  desper- 
ate need  of  waim  clothing.  CARE  packages 
containing  blai  kets.  cotton  or  woolen  ma- 
terials were  xl  en  made  available  so  that 
amerVran  done  rs  could  help  their  friends 
survive  what  turned  out  to  be  tha  worst 
winter  In  Kurop  e's  history. 

In  order  thai  there  should  be  no  burden 
on  the  needy  recipients  of  the  packages, 
CABE.  with  tte  approval  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  oxi  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  waa 
able  to  work  oi  t  agreements  with  European 
governments  fi  »r  customs- tree,  ration -free 
admittance  of  i  be  packages,  and  a  carefully 
thought-out  syi  tern  of  distribution  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  ihe  delivery  of  each  package 
couid  be  guara  ataed  and  a  signed  receipt 
returned   to  thi  i  donor . 

As  the  demaid  on  CARE'S  service  grew 
throughout  An  erica  the  organization  was 
proportionally  expanded.  In  the  New  York 
ofllcea  of  CAiUt.  a  staB  of  500  is  now  engaged 
In  purchasing  1  Md  and  textile  supplies,  re- 
ceiving and  pro  saiitng  orders.  A  large  plant 
In  Phlladalphia  capable  of  packing  50.000 
p>ackag«a  a  day.  operatea  an  efficient  assem- 
bly line.  In  i  lajor  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  <  :aRE  offices.  largely  manned 
by  volunteers,  t  iva  been  opened  to  serve  the 
public. 

Ovcraaaa.  American  personnel  supervise 
missions  in  11  European  countries,  as  well 
aa  tn  Japan,  Ol  mawa,  and  Korea,  the  must 
recant  area  of  i  :ARE's  expansion.  At  stra- 
tegic points  in  ill  these  lands  thousands  of 
packages  are  it>xk-plled  and  distributed 
upon  indlvtdua .  orders  received  from  this 
country. 

It  saems  to  ■  s  that  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  CARS  Is  tta  adaptability  to 
each  portlctiJar  stage  of  Bxiropc's  struggle 
for    recovery,    t  ls    cunditlons    ^aaaa    new 


packages  can  be  offered  to  meet  speclflo 
shortages.  For  instance,  becaiise  of  the  cur- 
rent critical  lack  of  fats  In  Europe,  CARE  is 
now  offering  a  special  10-pound  package  of 
lard,  enough  to  supply  the  average  family 
through  the  crucial  winter  months. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  ocean-freight 
subsidy  CARE  has  foimd  it  possible  to  revise 
and  add  to  its  packages  so  that  the  standard 
food  package  now  contains  a  greater  variety 
of  the  foodstuffs  at  present  in  short  supply. 
In  addition  it  has  been  able  to  provide  a 
special  food  package  designed  to  meet  the 
deficiencies  of  the  British  diet:  another  con- 
forming to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  people 
of  Greece  and  Italy;  and  another  for  the 
people  of  the  Orient. 

This  year  CARE  has  made  available  a  new 
package  which  I  believe  will  do  much  to  help 
Individuals  in  European  countries  to  assist 
In  their  own  rehabilitation.  I  refer  to  the 
vegetable  garden  seed  package.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  package  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  .statement  by  Sir  Herbert  Broadley, 
Acting  Director  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Sir  Herbert  said  that  the  FAO  had  made  an 
estimate  at  the  increased  supplies  of  food 
needed  to  give  individuals  abroad  a  satisfac- 
tory diet.  It  was  estimated  that  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  ought  to  be  Increased 
by  163  percent,  two  and  one-half  times  the 
amount  produced  at  present.  He  said  that 
domestic  gardeners  all  over  the  world  could 
help  greatly  to  Improve  this  situation  and 
ttiat  the  assistance  provided  through  the 
CARE  vegetable  seed  package  shoxild  result 
in  a  very  desirable  Increase  in  the  supply  of 
vegetables  for  the  European  countries  where 
their  nutritive  content  is  particularly  im- 
portant. 

Of  Interest  to  all  of  us  Is  the  disposition 
which  is  made  of  any  surplus  funds  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  CARE  packages.  AU  such 
fimds  are  turned  back  either  into  the  im- 
provement of  the  parcels  or  into  the  pur- 
chase of  packages  for  general  relief. 

Because  of  bulk  purchasing  and  shipping 
methods  the  standard  food  package  which 
costs  $10.  including  all  packing  and  delivery 
costs,  now  contains  more  food  than  could  be 
purchased  for  910  in  the  retail  stores.  Des- 
pite this  outstanding  value  CARE  has  found 
It  possible  to  distribute  general  relief  pack- 
ages at  the  present  rate  of  100.000  per  month 
In  areas  of  critical  need. 

To  date  more  than  a  million  dollars  of 
CARE  relief  packages  have  been  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  need  alone,  on  the  advice  of 
CARE'S  member  agencies,  cutting  across  re- 
ligious and  political  lines.  Such  well-known 
agencies  as  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  Save  the  Children  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, the  Church  World  Service,  the  AFL's 
Labor  League  for  Human  Rights,  the  Na- 
tltjnal  CIO  Community  Tiervlcr  Committee — 
all  member  agencies  of  CARE — have  guided 
the  distributiun  of  such  packages. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  honored  CARE 
with  the  title  of  "ambassudor  of  good  will." 
recently  said  editorially  that  CARE  has 
"carved  Itself  a  bright  and  honorable  and 
ever  widening  place  in  communities  the 
world  over."  Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the 
list  of  countries  to  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  able  to  send  CARE  pockagea. 
In  Austria  distribution  started  tn  June, 
1944.  Since  then  700.000  CARE  packages 
of  all  descriptions  have  t>een  delivered  in 
that  coimtry.  On  the  basis  of  Austria's  pop- 
ulation, this  means  that  one  person  in  every 
four  has  received  a  CARE  package.  Indeed, 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  Government  has 
s;Ud  that  "CARE  has  become  an  honored  word 
in  our  languaga." 

l^ur  hundred  thousand  packagea  have 
gone  Into  Fnuice  since  th.^t  first  delivery  in 
early  1946.  To  Germany  Americans  have 
sant  through  CARS  4.500,000  food  and  cloth- 
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Ing  textile  packages,  many  of  them  to  the 
homeless  displaced  persons.  To  Czechoslo- 
vakia, 106.500.  To  rlnlacd,  whose  people 
have  felt  the  blows  of  three  wars  in  the  last 
decade.  46.000.  To  equally  stricken  Greece, 
50,000  To  lUly,  210.000.  To  Poland,  177,- 
500.  To  England.  Northern  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  nearly  half  a  million.  CARE 
packages  have  also  brightened  the  homes  of 
Belgium.  Hungary,  the  Netherlands.  Bul- 
garia, Eire,  Norway.  Rumania  and  the  island 
of  Cyprus. 

It  will  be  asked,  as  it  has  been  asked  be- 
fore: Does  the  need  for  CARE's  service  con- 
tinue now  that  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken the  long-term  aid  program  under  the 
EC  A?  The  answer  is  decidedly  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Last  year  the  Congress,  by  authorizing  the 
payment  to  CARE  of  the  ocean-freight  stib- 
sidy  from  ECA  funds,  gave  distinguished 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  CARE's  opera- 
tion has  an  Important  part  in  our  country's 
over -all  program  for  European  recovery.  We 
are  trying  to  reestablish  the  productive 
capacity  of  Europe.  As  the  various  countries 
try  to  rebuild  their  economies,  their  agri- 
culture, their  foreign  trade,  the  problem  of 
the  daily  diet  of  their  citizens  remains  a 
serious  one.  For  many  months  Americans 
will  be  called  upon  to  help  sustain  their 
relatives  and  friends  and  the  many  other 
needy  persons  through  direct  aid.  This  can 
Ije  done  effectively  through  CARE. 

Reports  from  Europe  indicate  that  there 
is  a  gradual  over-all  trend  toward  improve- 
ment in  conditions.  But  by  no  means  do 
these  reports  show  that  the  need  for  direct 
aid  has  ended,  particularly  in  certain  areas. 
We  could  terminate  what  we  are  doing  now 
in  the  field  of  direct  Individual  relief  only 
at  the  risk  of  a  later  general  coUaptse.  with 
results  impossible  to  calculate.  The  with- 
drawal of  CARE  from  Europe  would  mean, 
aside  from  the  material  loss  to  Its  citizens, 
an  irrepanble  drop  in  morale.  Peace  and 
security  are  not  so  well  grounded  that  they 
can  withstand  further  strain  at  this  moment 
in  history. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  thought  It  timely 
to  remind  Congress  of  what  Americans  have 
done,  through  CARE,  over  the  past  3  years, 
and  to  urge  that  all  aid  and  encouragement 
be  continued  to  this  worth-while  effort.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who  have 
participated  in  the  operation  of  CARE,  its 
founders  and  Its  member  agencies.  Most  of 
all  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  American 
people  whose  faith  and  help  have  made  this 
humanitarian  and  practical  program  possible 
and  who  continue  to  demonstrate  that,  given 
the  means  to  help,  they  will  gladly  and  gen- 
erously do  their  l>est  to  alleviate  human  suf- 
fering and  misery  wherever  and  whenever  it 
may  exist. 
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OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PKNNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  appsillingly 
flagrant  disservice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  to  America's  progress. 

America  has  grown,  pro.«:pered.  and  be- 
come the  bulwark  of  the  world's  free  so- 
cieties by  reason  of  a  competitive,  free 
enterprise  which  has  stimulated  the  in- 
itiative and  the  inventiveness  of  Ameri- 


cans, and  made  possible  the  world's  best, 
most  comfortable  and  richest  way  of 
living. 

What  has  made  this  possible  is  the 
freedom  for  the  ment  of  a  man.  a  ma- 
chine, or  a  method  of  doing  something 
he  has  discovered  to  rise  to  the  top. 

When  the  marketing,  or  acceptance  of 
something  newer  and  vastly  better  than 
what  we  have  is  prevented  or  impeded, 
that  is  not  only  evil,  it  is  also  shackling 
the  thing  that  makes  America  great. 

That.  I  believe,  is  what  is  happening  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  important  discov- 
eries of  the  twentieth  century — a  dis- 
covery which  was  proved  15  years  ago 
to  be  one  of  great  and  unchallengeable 
beneficence. 

But  its  benefits  today — 15  years  later — 
are  not  made  available  as  they  should  be 
to  the  American  people.  I  refer  to  FM 
radio,  or  frequency  modulation,  to  use 
the  f'oil  name. 

It  has  been  15  years  since  FM  was 
demonstrated  to  be  not  only  the  best, 
but  the  only  system  of  clear,  high-fidelity 
radio  communication — one  that  is  free 
of  noise,  static  and  Interference — no 
matter  how  bad  the  weather,  and  no 
matter  how  near  or  intense  the  power 
lines  or  other  man-made  disturbances 
may  be. 

It  is  the  only  system  of  radio  that  is 
able  to  provide  reception  for  large  blocks 
of  listeners  throughout  the  Nation,  par- 
ticularly in  rxiral  areas,  and  even  inside 
the  boundaries  of  the  so-called  areas  of 
existing  AM  broadcasting  stations. 

But.  despite  FM's  obvious  advantages 
and  benefits,  and  the  clear  necessity  for 
employing  FM  to  give  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  people  the  services  of  radio. 
FM  has  been  obstructed,  stepped  on. 
blocked,  or  ignored  from  the  start — by 
some  of  the  big  interests  in  AM  radio— 
and  by  the  FedersU  Communications 
Commission. 

A  prominent  consulting  radio  engineer 
has  said,  that  if  FM  had  been  allowed 
to  proceed  naturally,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  FM  would  be  far  ahead  of 
where  it  is  today,  and  in  fact,  would 
probably  be  the  accepted  system  of 
sound  broadcasting.  AM,  he  declared, 
would  be  on  the  way  out. 

With  this  thesis,  many  other  engineers 
and  experts  in  the  radio  industry  are  in 
agreement. 

Edgar  Kobak.  president  of  the  Mutual 
network,  declared  recently  that  there  was 
what  he  described  a  strange  broadcast 
apathy  toward  the  wider  use  of  FM. 

FM.  Mr.  Kcbak  declared,  is  the  only 
means  the  radio  industry  has  for  giv- 
ing every  person  good  reception,  espe- 
cially, he  said,  the  millions  of  people  still 
getting  poor  service  from  standard  broad- 
casting. 

He  charged  that  broadcasters  have 
been  selling  too  much  poor  listening  over 
bad  AM  reception;  they  have  been  selling 
the  blue  sky  too  long. 

Ever  since  the  superiority  of  PM  radio 
was  first  demonstrated  on  a  field  scale — 
in  1934 — it  has  been  beset  by  opposi- 
tion, and  it  has  had  to  go  over  and 
arotmd  road  blocks. 

The  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  to  whose 
executives  it  was  demonstrated,  ignored 
it.    The  Federal  Communications  Com- 


mission's chief  engineers  labeled  it  vision- 
ary and  imj)ractical.  The  Commission 
for  10  years  would  assign  no  channels  for 
relajring  FM  programs  across  the  country. 

Three  years  ago.  in  an  obviously  stupid 
blunder,  the  Commission  moved  PM 
l»-oadcasting  channels  to  a  new  band  on 
the  dial,  thereby  delaying  the  quantity 
production  of  receiving  sets  at  reason- 
able prices  for  several  years. 

It  has  done  other  things  to  favor  and 
encourage  AM  over  FM.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  charged  that  the 
Commission  has  served  corporate,  rather 
than  the  public  interests.  And  one  Sen- 
ator has  stated  that  the  PCC  and  RCA 
have  often  been  synonymous. 

And  in  a  report  from  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
2  months  ago,  it  was  stated  the  Commis- 
sion relies  on,  and  appears  to  be  over- 
awed and  too  much  impressed  by  the  en- 
gineering views  of  major  commercial  in- 
terests, and  does  not  always  balance 
these  views  against  the  broad  public  pol- 
icy of  what  is  best  for  the  general  interest 
of  the  people. 

The  big  networks  have  opposed  before 
the  Commission  the  development  of  re- 
gional FM  networks.  The  clear  and  su- 
perior reception  of  small  PM  stations 
would  be  too  much  competition  for  their 
tiigh -power  AM  stations. 

FM  would  put  all  broadcasting  stations 
on  an  equal  footing,  since  FM  reception 
is  equally  good  in  all  parts  of  the  broad- 
cast area.  The  only  commodity  a  sta- 
tion would  then  have  to  sell,  would  be 
the  quality  of  its  progrstms;  the  fortune 
or  the  influence  tliat  pronded  a  high- 
power  station  would  count  for  nothing. 

More  recently,  the  attitude  of  the  FCC 
has  changed,  and  it  has  even  offered  PM 
a  helping  hand  on  occasion. 

Obviously,  a  local  station  that  is  try- 
ing to  serve  its  listeners  with  programs 
of  interest  to  the  community  cannot 
meet  this  condition. 

Secondly.  FM  facilities  are  constantly 
subjected  to  a  barrage  of  propaganda 
designed  to  convince  advertisers  that 
their  money  should  be  spent  on  AM 
broadcasts. 

As  an  example,  I  cite  a  listening  sur- 
vey conducted  by  an  organization  called 
the  Broadcast  Measurement  Bureau  for 
the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters— AM  broadcasters,  that  is — on 
comparative  coverage  of  AM  and  FM. 

The  BMB  report  favored  AM  coverage 
by  an  overwhelming  margin.  But  a 
quick  look  at  the  sampling  techniques 
used  by  the  organization  demonstrates 
that  it  gave  a  false  anu  erroneous  pic- 
ture. The  samplings  were  not  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  densities  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  questions  were  so  worded 
that  the  result  was  largely  a  score  sheet 
on  how  distant  a  station  a  listener  could 
get  on  his  set  rather  than  what  stations 
he  usually  tuned  in  on  his  dial. 

The  president  and  chief  engineer  of 
BMB  were  discharged  following  this  sur- 
vey. But  that  did  not  prevent  AM 
broadcasters  from  using  the  flgtxres  to 
make  a  little  hay  with  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies.  So  far.  neither 
BME  nor  the  broadcaster's  association — 
which  foots  BMB's  bill — has  done  any- 
thing to  rectify  the  damage  done  by  the 
faulty  survey. 
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But  the  most  important  consideration 
In  this  whole  field  is  the  discouraging 
fact  that  the  public  has  a  hard  time 
getting  a  good  FM  receiver.  A  radio 
executive — in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing both  AM  and  FM  sets — has  de- 
clared, and  I  quote: 

Ttacrt  tn  manj  modete  in  ttcres  Uut  are 
•o  dcflclent  in  aensitlTltj.  tone  quAllty.  and 
frTC<lom  from  notae  Uiat  they  are  no  better 
Uuu  tiM  cbeapcat  A>'  receivers.  Tbese  oon- 
tnddentany.  do  no  good  for  FM'a 


Continuing,  he  said: 

Here  U  tbe  picture  we  found  when  we 
tested  16  compeUng  makes  of  Flf  aeta.  Tbey 
had  avenge  tmauuntj  ot  106  mlerovoita.  and 
aamm  ot  Uwm  were  worae  than  aco.    On  the 

FM  aeta  we  produce,  we  had  no  dlOciUty 
matntatntng  an  averttge  senaltinty  of  30  to 
35  mlcrovolta — three  times  as  good  as  the 
Industry  average.  And  there  is  no  ma^c 
about  It.  Anyone  can  do  the  same.  There 
la  BO  man  nmaon  tor  buUdlng  InaenslUve 
•Ma  than  thare  would  be  to  power  heavy  auto- 
■K>hUea  with  motorcycle  engines. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  things  may 
account  for  an  item  in  the  column  of 
Danton  Walker.  In  the  New  Yorfc  E>ai]y 
News  the  other  day.  It  said  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  is 
pondering  a  strange  turn  of  events, 
whereby  In  the  ftr5t  3  months  of  this 
year,  46  FM  .stations  have  turned  back 
their  licenses. 

Could  it  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
FM  broadcasters  just  quit  cold  because 
they  could  not  get  network  programs 
to  fit  their  needs  ^  Did  they  become  dis- 
couraged because  the  propaganda  of  the 
Iflttonal  Association  of  Broadcasters 
luul  driven  away  advertisers  with  life- 
giving  revenue'  Or  did  they  just  de- 
cide that  there  was  no  point  In  operating 
stations  whose  listeners  were  unable  to 
get  decent  receiving  sets? 

All  of  these  things  do  not  add  up  to 
a  pretty  picture.  The  public  has  waited 
too  long  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  revolu- 
tionary discovery  which  proved  Its  worth 
15  years  ago. 

Any  slnfJe  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
deveJopmeot  of  FM  broadcasting  couJd 
be  considered  an  accident.  But  these 
"accidents"  have  been  too  frequent  and 
too  closely  connected. 

It  to  impossible  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  somehow,  somewhere,  there  Is 
an  underlying  pattern  that  ties  a'l  these 
things  together  It  seems  to  me  that 
thf  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  might  well  look  into  this 
matter  In  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  are  any  violations  of  our 
laws. 
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HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  aOCTH   CMMOiSMA 

tS  THK  HIKATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tme*daii.  AprU  12  (IfffUlative  day  of 
Monday.  April  U>,  1949 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rccoao  the  brief  statement  I  made 


on  April  8 
mittee  on 
and  license 
rlne. 

There 
ment  was 
Record,  as 


1  49 


F  nance 


bell  g 


no  objection,  the  state- 
to  be  printed  in  the 
fallows : 


ot  dered 


pres  >nted 


fa  s 


tte 


i<  ns. 


pert 


tils 


restrair  Ing 


lir.  Chalmu 
committee  so 
my  opposition 
cenac  fees  on 
right  at  home 
I   hardly   t 
through  the 
Justice.    That 
mittee  many 
ter    of    record 
which  are  av 
Ings  were  heh: 
tlves.    and    th< 
and  ably 
this  blU  (H 
not  even  seem 
many  reaaons 
and  license 
As  far  as 
retailers,  and  '. 
are   positively 
these  peeulat 
and    triie   ev. 
farmers,   the 
grade  vegetabl 
of  margarine 
with  the  fact 
these  people 
ridiculous  pen 

This   la   a 
lines  of  any 
erful  a  group 
to  maintain 
an  otherwise 

Mr  Chalrma^ 
longer   wUllng 
such  a 

of  one  produc 
right  to  take  li 
Ita  own  merits 
its  field. 

The  propertl^ 
fits  to  be  gai 
tables  of  this 
over  and  over 
ties.     Its  n 
fact.  controlle< 
Pood  and 
Identity. 

The  argtimei^t 
of  color, 
nent  In  this 
any   tint  of 
labeled,  even 
originally,  the 
be  bleached  to 
product     a 
cheese,  and  ice 
unique- 
coloring  under 
denied  the  use 
dairy  Industry 
litlcal  Influence 
uct  off  the  CO 
and   a   flagrant 
principle  of 

Mr.  Chairmaj 
thaaa  regulatlo  is 
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•trletlons  oti 
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majority  of 
uae.    That 
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families  of 
purchase  of 
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While 
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II  nter. 
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this 


econ»:  mic 


colors  1 


before  the  Senate  Com- 
regarding  the  taxes 
ees  on  colored  oleomarga- 


n.  I  have  appeared  before  this 
many  times  in  order  to  voice 
to  the  existing  taxes  and  U- 
colored  margarine  that  I  feel 
in  coming  back  here  today. 
hank   It  necessary   to  again   go 
63-year  history  of  this  In- 
las  been  done  before  this  com- 
t  mes  In  the  past,  and  is  a  mat- 
in   the    printed    proceedings 
arable  to  all.     Extensive  hear- 
in  the  House  of  Representa- 
arguments    were    thoroughly 
prior  to  the  passage  of 
202.3)   by  that  body.     It  dees 
necessary  to  go  Into  the  many, 
for  the  repeal  of  these  taxes 
again  at  this  time, 
manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
ousewives  are  concerned,  they 
aware   of   the    unjustness   oif 
ns.     Their  testimony  Is  clear 
dence   of   their   feelings.     The 
nen    who    produce    the    high- 
oils  used  in  the  manufacture 
are  certainly  well  acquainted 
.   and,   Mr.   Chairman,   all   of 
I  ave  felt  the  burden  of  these 

dtles  far  too  long. 

question    that    transcends    the 

y  or  any  group,  even  so  pow- 

the  one  which  has  been  able 

legislated  stranglehold  on 

c  )mpetltlve  Industry. 

.  the  American  people  are  no 

to   tolerate    the   existence   of 

hand  on  the  manufacture 

a  product  which  has  every 

deserved  place  and  stand  on 

along  with  other  products  In 


of  margarine  and  the  bene- 

from  Its  use  on  the  family 

( ountry  have  been  expounded 

again  by  competent  authorl- 

utn^ional  value  is  an  established 

and  regulated  by  our  Pure 

Dru^  Administration  standard  of 


always  resolves  itself  to  one 

butter,  the  admitted  oppo- 

pai-tlcular  battle,  may  be  colored 

y(  How   without  even   being  so 

V  lough  it  may  have  been  white 

1  ngredlents  of  margarine  must 

keep  from  giving  the  finished 

yellow     tint.     Butter, 

cream  each  enjoy  special  and 

from    labeling    artificial 

Lhe  act  of  1923.     Margarine  Is 

of  yellow  simply  because  the 

has   used  its  enormous   po- 

1  to  drive  a  competitive  prod- 

Thls  Is  discrimination 

violation    of    the    American 

..  competitive  business. 

it  Is  my  sUicere  belief  that 

are  pointedly  designed  to 

marketing  privileges  of  one 

ufacturers.     They    go    beyond 

undue  hardships  and  re- 

housewives  In  their  daily 

1  lave  no  doubt  but  that  the 

our  p«ople  pr«fer  butter  for  table 

m«)fbe  habit  and  education,  and 


;ce 

o  ir 


pc  ,nt 


la  this:   The  low-income 

Nation  have  no  choice.     The 

margarine  for  their  daily  table 

necessity.     But  whether 

marg^lne  by  choice  or  by  neces- 

inallenable  right  to  be  free 

naxgarln*  iX  they  so  desire. 

•  particular  Unt  of  yellow 


to  meet  the  consumer  preference  of  a  par- 
ticular market.     Why  not  margarine? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NXBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  12  degvilative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11) .  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  timely 
editorial  entitled  "The  Old  Shell  Game." 
publi-shed  in  the  Omaha  <Nebr.)  Evening 
World-Herald  of  April  8,  1949,  The  edi- 
torial relates  to  the  agricultural  plan 
which  has  been  proposed  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Brannan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

THE  OLD  SHELL   CAMS 

Agriculture  Secretary  Brannan's  proposed 
farm  plan,  outlined  to  Congress  Thursday, 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  the  old  carnival 
shell  game. 

The  scclal  upllftera  doubtless  wUl  rally 
round.  But  we  don't  believe  the  rank  and 
file  of  good  farmers  will  go  along  with  the 
Secretary  down  the  road  to  soclallaed  farm- 
ing. 
Secretary  Brannan  propoMs: 
1.  To  let  prices  of  farm  products  In  the 
market  pilace  seek  the  levels  determined  by 
supply  and  demand. 

a.  To  fix  theoretical  prices  on  farm  prod- 
ucts by  arbitrary  directives  from  Washington. 
3.  To  pay  the  difference   to  producers  by 
doling  It  out  to  them  from  the  taxpayers' 
Income  collected  by  the  Federal  Treasury. 

That  Is  what  the  Secretary  offers  to  re- 
place the  Aiken  law,  passed  last  year  and  due 
to  become  effective  next  January  1.  The 
Aiken  law.  Indorsed  by  most  responsible  .'arm 
leaders,  would  return  to  farmers  a  consider- 
able measure  of  Individual  Initiative  and  offer 
a  method  of  averting  surpluses  and  low  prices 
by  a  sliding  scale  of  support  prices.  Crops 
In  large  supply  would  carry  low-support 
prices,  and  farmers  thus  would  be  encouraged 
to  use  their  own  Initiative  to  shift  produc- 
tion to  crops  in  which  higher  support  prices 
reflected  relatively  lesser  supplies. 

This  sjrstem  hasn't  even  been  tried  yet, 
to  see  how  well  it  would  work. 

Secretary  Brannan's  plan  hasn't  been  tried 
either,  but  he  makes  It  sound  simple.  He 
improves  on  the  shell  game  barker's  tech- 
nique by  using  not  one  but  two  little  green 
peas.  He  is  going  to  give  consumers  low- 
food  prices.  He  Is  also  going  to  give  all 
producers  high-farm  prices.  But  when  he 
lifts  the  little  shell,  the  traditional  result 
is  apparent.     Tou  re  hooked  again. 

The  plain  fact  la  that  the  money  to  pay 
the  difference  between  market  prices  and 
what  the  Washington  deep  thinkers  would 
consider  a  fair  price  has  to  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  consumers.  For  In  these  days  of 
tax  and  spend  all  consumers  are  taxpayers. 
whether  they  be  farmers,  wage  earners,  or  the 
hated  capltaUsts. 

Sj  how  would  the  consumer  be  any  better 
off?  WhUe  he  might  pay  lower  prices  at  the 
corner  grocery,  the  Federal  tax  coUectors 
hand  would  be  In  bis  pocket  to  pick  up  the 
loose  change  that  the  consumer  thought  he 
had  saved. 

How  would  the  farmer  be  any  better  ofTT 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  indolent,  Ineflk-lent 
farmer,  the  producers  of  rood  would  be  no 
better  off  than  under  the  Aiken  law,  which 
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set!  up  a  scale  of  sliding  support  prices  that 
could  be  used  as  incentives  to  produce  the 
commodities   that  were   In  shortest  supply. 

They  would  be  less  well  off,  if  they  con- 
sider their  Individual  initiative  as  worth 
anything.  For  under  the  Brannan  plan, 
farmers  would  lie  subjected  to  more  rigid 
controls  from  Washington  than  ever  before. 
They  would  be  told  what  to  plant,  when  to 
sow,  and  when  to  reap.  They  would  have 
to  comply  with  a  Government-directed 
program. 

Farmers  deserve  and  should  have  reason- 
able legislative  safeguards  within  which  they 
can  eserclse  their  own  good  Judgment  and 
direct  their  own  Initiative  and  labor  to 
guaranteeing  their  own  incomes. 

But  If  farmers  can  have  Incomes  that  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  regardless 
of  sound  business  practices,  why  shouldn't 
the  Government  guarantee  through  taxation 
the  incomes  of  labor,  of  management,  of 
capital  investments? 

This  may  be  what  the  socialistic  planners 
in  Washington  have  In  mind.  If  so.  It  Is 
away  past  time  for  this  seedling  Politburo 
to  be  uprooted  and  tossed  into  the  ashcan 


European  Recovery  Profram  and  the 
British  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11 K  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  this  morning  from  a  lady  in 
England.  I  have  made  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter and  purposely  left  her  name  and  her 
husband's  name  from  the  letter,  because 
I  did  not  have  her  permission  to  use  their 
names,  and  I  did  not  want  to  have  any 
reprisals  against  them  as  the  result  of 
the  printing  of  the  letter  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

April  9,  1M9. 
Hon.  William  E.  JENNra. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Senator  Jcnnes:  Congratulations  on 
your  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  April  7.  re- 
lating to  the  new  appropriation  for  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program.  I  am  thrUled  and 
delighted  with  them. 

I  am  an  American  woman  from  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  My  husband.  •  •  •  Is  In  Britain 
on  business  and  I  am  with  him.  We  shall 
be  here  for  a  year  or  more.  And  I  am  do- 
ing what  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
suggest,  studying  current,  political  condi- 
tions In  Britain.  May  I  send  you  a  maga- 
zine article  which  will  be  published  shortly 
which  I  have  written  on  the  present  Social- 
ist Government? 

Through  ERP  the  United  States  Is  sup- 
porting an  Incipient  Communist  Govern- 
ment in  Britain.  I  am  terrified  by  the  ar- 
bitrary restraints  with  which  people  in  this 
nation  are  being  suffocated.  A  mad  Social- 
ist government  Is  traveling  the  road  to  com- 
munism. 

1.  I  have  to  carry  an  Identification  card, 
as  do  all  other  Inliabltants  of  Britain.  With- 
out it.  I  am  liable  to  arrest,  a  fine,  and  Im- 
prisonment. 2.  Four  years  after  the  close  ol 
the  war,  this  Nation' stUl  has  direction  of 


labor.  No  one  may  quit  iiis  Job  or  seek  an- 
other except  tlirough  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  at  any  time  the  Government 
may  drag  a  man  or  woman  off  one  Job  and 
thrust  him  Into  another.  3.  My  British 
friends  eat  nothing  except  what  the  Minis- 
ter of  Food  dictates.  And  they  may  buy 
their  meager  rations  only  where  he  dictates. 

4.  There  Is  a  shocking  injustice  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  food.  Those  who  have  access  to 
Industrial  or  school  canteens  are  fed  lavishly 
while  those  who  have  access  to  neither,  and 
no  bit  of  land  upon  which  to  sustain  them- 
selves, have  the  magnificent  choice  of  slow 
starvation  or  existing  on  bread  and  potatoes 

5.  No  British  subject  may  leave  this  Nation 
today  except  as  a  pauper.  His  possessions 
may  never  l>e  taJken  out.  This  Government 
recognizes  no  right  to  private  property.  6. 
Some  of  my  British  friends  have  had  their 
collieries  seized  and  their  only  compensation 
has  been  a  promise  that  they  will  some  day 
be  paid  In  an  amount  which  the  conflscators 
only  wUl  decide  upon.  After  2  years  and  3 
months  since  the  siezure,  they  have  not  yet 
received  a  p>enny  for  what  was  taken  from 
them.  7.  The  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act.  which  was  passed  about  a  year  ago  re- 
quires every  Industrialist  who  wishes  to  ex- 
pand his  industi^al  facilities  to  pay  to  the 
Government  a  tax  of  100  percent  on  expan- 
sion cost.  If  a  new  factory  costs  $100,000 
the  same  amount  must  be  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  piivUege  of  building.  8.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Conservative  Party  which 
I  recently  attended,  a  Socialist  au-ose  and  ar- 
rogantly reminded  the  Conservatives  that 
the  present  Government  Is  magnanimously 
allowing  the  continuation  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

I  could  go  on  for  pages  with  the  stupidities 
of  the  present  Government  of  Britain.  But 
I  am  in  a  hurry,  as  you  may  see.  and  I  shall 
not  take  too  much  of  your  time.  Govern- 
ment here  today  is  not  by  law.  but  solely  by 
the  whims  of  bureaucrats.  They  are  weav- 
ing a  web  in  which  they  are  entangling  them- 
selves so  that  nothing  but  chaos  can  pos- 
sibly Ue  ahead.  Should  Marshall  aid  be  cut 
off.  the  entire  structure  would  collapse  over 
night.     The  the  sooner,  the  better. 

I  know  of  almost  no  one  in  Britain  today 
who  would  not  leave  It,  if  he  could  take  his 
possessions  with  him  and  go  to  America,  Af- 
rica. Canada,  or  elsewhere.  The  yoimg  are 
going  in  vast  numbers.  But  the  middle-aged 
are  tied  here  by  the  hope  that  the  brakes 
wUl  be  applied  on  the  road  to  communism. 
and  their  right  to  their  own  property  again 
recognized. 

If  3rou  are  interested.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  newspaper  clippings  from  time  to 
time  suppwrtlng  all  that  I  have  said  to  you 
In  this  letter.  The  Conservative  Party  of 
Britain  has  never  had  a  fair  hearing  in  Amer- 
ica. But  we  have  heen  bombarded  at  home 
on  lecture  platforms  and  in  publications  by 
British  Socialist  crackpots  imtU  we  have  no 
conception  of  the  truth.  I  had  to  come  to 
Britain  and  live  here  to  learn  the  truth. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Food  Subsidies :  Fiction  Versus  Fact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  ID,  1949 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  orinted  in  the 
Recobd  an  article  entitled    Pood  Subsi- 


dies: Fiction  Versus  Pacts."  written  by 
Edward  H.  Collins  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  11. 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  11.  1949) 

Economics    and    Finance — Foco    SuBsmm: 
Fiction  Verstts  Fact 

(By  Edward  H.  Collins) 

Secretary  of  Agi^culture  Brannan  produced 
a  blueprint  for  a  new  farm  program  last  week 
that  could  have  emanated  only  from  an  ad- 
ministration politically  desperate  for  a  plan 
that  would  be  popular  at  any  cost. 

Last  summer  and  faU  dviring  the  election 
campaign  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
repeatedly  assured  the  Nation's  farmers  that 
under  its  prevailing  support  policies  there 
could  not  possibly  be  a  repetition  of  the 
break  in  farm  prices  that  followed  World 
War  I.  It  was  the  farmers'  reliance  on  thea* 
assurances  more  than  an3rthing  else,  per- 
haps, that  produced  the  unexpectedly  large 
rural  vote  for  Mr.  Truman  in  November  and 
«wung  the  election  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

But  farm  prices  since  that  time  liave  faUen 
if  not  disastrously,  at  least  very  severely. 
Moreover,  the  declines  in  many  cases  have 
carried  prices  right  through  the  Government's 
supposedly  impenetrable  support  -  levels, 
the  result  being  to  raise  doubts  in  some 
quarters  as  to  the  dependability  In  a  crisis 
of  the  present  machinery.  To  the  adminis- 
tration this  unhappy  misadventure  ap- 
parently suggested  the  need  for  a  new  for- 
mula for  circumventing  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand — one  which  would  be  more  sure- 
fire In  operation  and  preferably  one  which 
would  antagonize  neither  the  farmer  nor  the 
consumer.  And  like  everyone  who  ever  set 
out  on  such  a  quest  it  now  announces  thait 
It  has  found  the  answer  In  that  soverdgB 
cure  for  the  Incurable,  the  two-price  system. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  summed  up  the 
plan  of  Secretary  Braiman  in  Its  political 
aspects  pretty  completely  last  Friday  when 
It  declared: 

1.  To  farmers  generally  he  has  offered  an 
over-all  annual  Income  of  the  attractive  levels 
of  wartime. 

2.  To  consumers  and  labor  he  holds  out 
lower  prices  for  meat.  milk,  fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  butter  and  other  perisiiables  that  rep- 
resent a  large  chunk  of  the  cost-of-living 
Items. 

3.  To  southern  producers  and  Congressmen 
he  offers  a  price-support  program  for  cotton 
and  tobacco  even  higher  than  the  90  percent 
of  parity  they  have  been  demanding. 

4.  To  the  powerful  Corn  Belt  he  offers  dras- 
tically Increased  price-support  levels  for 
meat  animals — and  most  com  Is  marketed 
in  the  form  of  meat. 

5.  To  producers  of  fruit  and  vegetables — 
and  their  vociferous  congressional  represent- 
atives— he  offers  for  the  first  time  a  real  and 
permanent  place  in  the  price-support  system. 

6.  To  small  farmers  he  offers  a  preferred 
price-support  position  over  the  lai-ge  pro- 
ducers, who  represent  oiUy  2  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farmers  but  grow  about  a  quarter 
of  the  commodities. 

When  a  program  has  to  he  made  as  un- 
ashamedly attractive  to  as  many  groups  in 
the  community  as  this  one  has.  it  is  usually 
because  it  wlil  not  stand  Inspection  eco- 
nomically. There  is  little  doubt  tliat  that 
explains  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
present  proposal  to  a  political  Christmas  tree. 
Farm  price-support  programs  are  difficult  to 
justify  under  any  conditions,  but  there  are 
limits  beyond  wliich  a  government  cannot  go 
with  such  adventtires  so  long  as  the  mech- 
anism operates  in  clear  view  of  the  public 
and  so  long  as  the  consumer  ts  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  paying  the  bill.  The  pe- 
culiar iniquity  of  the  so-called  two-price 
system  is  that,  by  gtiaranteelng  high  prices 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


nt  THB  SKKATB  OF  THE  CNITKD  STAT 

Twuim,  April  12  negislattoe  doy  of 
Mondas.  AjnH  tt\  t94f 

Mr  WILEY  Bir.  President,  like  other 
•faabers  of  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
■lad  to  receive  many  coBBtnieatkms  from 
cwwCWiHwitg  on  pentfar  MderftI  aid  to 
cdiicmttcn  teffslatkm.  In  the  March  4 
Catmammumu.  Ricobs.  I  secured  th« 
prmting  of  several  reaoiutlaBs  which  I 
received  f raai  cdHcattaiMl  mi^  p^r. 

(•Icacher  grovpi  MppottlM  the  aid 


It  wou?d  ot  eoorw.  only  be  fair  to  In- 
dicate that  I  have  heard  from  maxiy 
pfominmt  tudtilUiials  in  my  State  who 
are  as  deeply  and  liBMtaly  owoaed  to 
this  legi5lauon  a«  are  eaoatllmata  who 
have  wnttta  to  ae  favorti^  tt. 

Maaj  of  the  folks  who  oppoa*  Ihto  let- 
Wation  feel  that  a  would  be  a  step  lo- 
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Sca:AXDTitAit  Co., 
M^nttoicoc.  Wis.,  Apni  7, 1949. 
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you  wont  be  coerced  into 
your   personal    principles   In 
a  misinfonned  constituency. 
yours. 

Schmujtmsw  Co., 

K.   J     SCHKIDTMAIf. 


ttvwLMr  X-Rat  Co.. 
Jftflsatttee.  Wis..  April  8,  1949. 
WtLtrr. 

r.  Washington,  D.  C. 

WxLtr:  I  have  been  watch- 

eonsl*erabIe   taterest   bill   S    246. 

t )  Federal  aid  for  educational 

different  States  and  for  the 


leveral  discussions  concem- 

aducatloa.  and  my  conclu- 
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tdBdnlstration  through   the 
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Unqua  itlooably 


program.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  State  has 
the  necessary  financial  abUity  tu  meet  its 
educational  needs.  Information  which  I 
hare  shows  that  about  25  percent  of  World 
War  I  draftees  were  unable  to  read  or  write, 
while  approximately  4  percent  of  World 
War  11  selective-service  reiiatrants  had  to  be 
rejected  for  educational  deiiciencies.  If 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  conclusive  evldeuea 
that  the  States  have  the  ability  to  supply 
their  own  educational  facilities  and  funds. 

There  la  unquestionably  need  for  improv- 
ing otir  own  Wiaconsin  educational  facilities 
because  many  cf  the  schools  now  are  over- 
crowded, but  most  communities  with  which 
I  am  familiar  in  this  State  can  very  well 
afford  to  issue  bonds,  raise  money,  and  in- 
crecae  their  educational  facilities  to  the 
extent  tiiat  is  needed  at  this  time. 

I  am  unconditionally  opposed  to  any  such 
program  that  will  add  to  our  already  top- 
heavy  Government  and  Increase  personnel 
that  will  be  required  to  operate  and  admin- 
ister this  program. 

Respectfully  yours, 

V.  H.  HuaLKT. 

Adjustable  Fixture  Co.. 
Mxltoaukee.  Wis.,  April  S,  1949. 
Senator  Alxxandeb  Wn,ET, 
United,  StiUes  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

OzAS  S  a:  A  group  of  businessmen  in  Mil- 
waultee.  of  which  I  am  one.  has  lieen  discuss- 
ing this  bill  8.  246.  regarding  Federal  aid  to 
education.  We  have  agreed  definitely  that 
passage  of  this  bill.  E.  246,  would  surely  be  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  people  be- 
hind this  bill  are  looking  only  to  the  imme- 
diat?  future,  more  pay  for  teachers. 

I  agree  that  teachers  and  educators  today 
are  grossly  underpaid  for  the  great  service 
they  are  rendering  to  the  parents  In  this 
country  and  to  the  United  States  itself. 
These  teachers  spend  a  third  ot  their  lives 
educating  and  qualifying  themselves  for  a 
very  important  and  responsible  task,  and 
then  receive  no  more  remuneration  for  their 
labors  than  a  man  in  a  factory  who  pressea 
buttons  to  operate  an  automatic  machine. 

Thia  is  a  deplorable  condition  indeed,  but, 
please,  let  us  remedy  this  without  risking  the 
very  freedom  in  education,  religion  and 
everything  else  which  has  made  tills  Nation 
flourish. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  But  communism  Is 
one  thing  we  cannot  Ignore.  If  we  ignore 
communism,  we  will  have  it.  If  we  fight 
communism,  it  cannot  possibly  succeed  be- 
cause it  la  fundanuntally  Incongruous  with 
human  nature  and  must  sneak  past  un- 
noticed before  it  can  seize  a  nation  in  its 
awful  grasp. 

Ab  I  see  this  bill.  It  is  a  step  toward  com- 
munism if  nothing  else.  I  do  not  want  my 
children  educated  as  the  children  in  Russia 
are  educated  today.  Supporters  of  this  bill 
will  laugh  at  my  concern,  and  that  is  all  the 
support  communism  needs.  Simply  Ignore 
communism  right  into  this  country,  and 
then,  «hat7 

Sincerely. 

Adjust .\BLS  Fixruax  Co.. 
NoaaxBT  F.  ScHuisAua,  rreasurer. 


A  Messafc  of  Hope  Re^ardinf  Western 
Waters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

UV  CMJTOKaiA 

IN  THi:  HOUS£  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday,  ApHl  It.  1949 

Mr.     WELCH     of     CaUfomia.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Assistant  Secretary 
William  E.  Wame,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Riverside  County  National  Farm 
Loan  Association,  Riverside.  Calif., 
March  30.  1949: 

This  la  doubly  a  pleasure  for  me.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  to  return  home  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  be  with  you  tonight  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  discuss  with  you  the  sub- 
ject of  water — water  for  irrigation,  water  for 
all  uses. 

Same  people  may  think  water  a  dry  subject 
for  a  speech,  but  surely  there  will  not  be 
many  of  them  in  a  southern  California  au- 
dience. 

We  have  been  saying  for  many  years  that 
water  is  the  most  precious  resource  of  the 
West,  that  water  rather  than  land  or  min- 
erals or  climate  or  location  will  be  the  fac- 
tor that  places  the  ceiling  on  the  growth 
of  southern  California,  and  indeed  on  all 
of  the  arid  and  semlarld  West  which  en- 
compasses one-third  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
been  saying  that  every  single  drop  of  this 
precicus  water  that  falls  in  the  West  must 
be  controlled  and  conserved  and  used,  that 
not  a  drop  of  it  should  be  wasted  to  the  sea. 

These  statements  are  so  obviously  true  and 
have  been  so  cften  repeated  that  all  of  us 
have  accepted  them,  sometimes  without  real- 
izing what  they,  in  reality,  mean. 

We  said  these  things  for  more  than  50 
years  before  we  began  to  develop  water  plans 
thai  encompassed  whole  river  basins.  No  pre- 
vious concept  of  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  West,  however, 
went  so  far  toward  meeting  the  requirements 
forced  upon  us  by  our  philosophical  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Importance  of  water  in  the 
scheme  cf  things  in  the  West. 

There  were  instances,  of  course.  In  which 
an  entire  basin  was  developed  without  any- 
one's having  bothered  at  any  stage  to  lay 
out  a  plan,  but  in  every  such  instance  un- 
necessary problems  have  been  stored  up  to 
be  solved  by  us  or  by  our  children. 

Riverside  lies  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  fruitful  river  basins  of  the 
West;  that  of  the  Santa  Ana  River.  Let  us 
look  at  the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin.  It  lies 
in  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  and  Orange 
Counties  and  drains  2,480  square  miles.  The 
river  receives  240,000  acre-leet  of  water  as 
rain  and  snow  in  the  mountains  and  30,000 
acre-feet  are  added  as  rain  that  falls  in  the 
valley. 

In  all  our  broad  land,  there  are  few  rivers 
which  are  so  thoroughly  used  as  the  Santa 
Ana  and  I  doubt  whether  any  contributes 
more  in  proportion  to  its  flow  in  the  way  of 
wealth  and  sustenance  to  people  of  Its  basin. 

In  1946  there  were  534.000  people  living  in 
the  tliree  counties,  largely  concentrated  in 
the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin.  That  number 
was  still  increasing.  By  1966.  given  water, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  wUl  be  850.000 
living  here. 

Presently  82  percent  of  the  water  that 
flows  in  the  Santa  Ana  River  is  beneficially 
used.  Allowing  for  percolation  to  ground 
water  from  valley  rains,  as  much  as  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  supply  may  be  put  to  bene- 
ficial use.  There  is  an  average  annual  waste 
of  about  21.000  acre-feet  to  the  sea,  though 
it  comes  in  floods  that  may  be  spaced  several 
years  apart.  There  is  a  loss  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  acre-feet  that  goes  to  feed  tiseless 
vegetation  in  small  swampy  areas  along  the 
river. 

In  1946  Redlands.  San  Bernardino.  River- 
side. Colton.  and  Corona  were  using  more 
than  36,000  acre-feet  of  water,  while  only  7 
7  years  earlier  their  requirements  were  less 
than  20,000.  If  these  cities  are  to  grow,  as 
they  can  and  should,  they  will  use  more  than 
50.000  acre-feet  of  water  in  1958.  In  1946. 
approximately  60.000  acres  of  land  were  irri- 


gated in  the  Interior  valley  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Basin.  With  respect  to  the  total  water 
supply,  there  is  an  annual  overdraft  in  the 
Chino  Basin  area  of  21.000  acre-feet,  and 
overdrafts  in  other  areas  bring  to  an  esti- 
mated 35,700  acre-feet  the  total  annual 
overuse  of  water  in  thia  river  basin.  This 
means  that  reserves  that  may  have  been 
stored  by  Nature  ages  ago  are  being  depleted 
and  exhausted.  Wells  that  were  artesian 
sources  of  water  30  years  ago  now  have  to 
be  pumped.  This  means  that  not  growth 
but  the  opposite  impends  in  parts,  at  least, 
of  your  beautiful  river  valley  unless  some- 
thing constructive  is  done. 

The  irresponsible  sinking  of  wells  In 
ground  water  areas  leads  to  overdrafts  and 
eventually  to  catastrophe.  Creation  of  false 
droughts  by  such  thoughtless  means  cannot 
be  in  the  public  interest.  States  are  now  en- 
acting laws  to  control  this,  and  more  should 
do  so. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  represented  as  a  har- 
binger of  doom,  because  I  bring  a  message 
not  of  despair  but  of  hope  lor  this  and  other 
areas  in  the  West  where  similar  conditions 
are  faced.  I  have  simply  shown  that  the 
problem  of  the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin  is  seri- 
ous. There  is  some  waste  of  water  here  and 
at  the  same  time  an  overdraft  on  the  annual 
supply.  You  have  the  climate,  the  soil, 
and  all  needed  things  except  water  to  con- 
tinue your  growth  and  development.  It  is 
that  deficiency  in  water  supply  that  ought 
to  be  faced  now  forthrlghtly.  Water  holds 
the  key  to  your  futxu-e. 

The  rules  by  which  western  basins  should 
live  In  order  to  flourish  and  prosper  are,  in 
my  judgment,  quite  simple. 

The  people  of  western  river  basins  should 
conserve  and  use  wisely  all  of  the  waters  that 
God  gives  to  them.  For  example,  in  the 
Santa  Ana  River  Basin  some  thought  should 
be  given  to  those  21.000  acre-feet  of  water 
that  are  wasted  to  the  sea  in  the  average 
year,  and  to  the  9.000  acre-feet  cf  waters  lost 
unnecessarily  through  keeping  useless  vege- 
tation alive.  Possibly  an  additional  24.000 
acre-feet  that  disappear  annually  in  evapo- 
transptration  can  be  reduced  without  sacri- 
ficing on  total  agricultural  production.  It 
is  worth  considering  at  least.  Also,  only 
those  irrigation  practices  that  are  the  most 
saving  of  water  should  be  practiced. 

I  realize  that  a  reasonable  view  must  be 
taken  of  this  matter,  but,  as  development 
proceeds  and  higher  and  higher  percentages 
of  the  total  amount  of  water  available  are 
required  for  beneficial  uses,  the  losses  of 
water  in  transit  from  the  source  to  the  land 
mvist  be  reduced  by  lining  and  covering  the 
canals  and  by  other  methods.  On  certain 
types  of  land,  evaporation  and  seepage  losses 
from  Irrigation  ditches  may  amount  to  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  total  water 
supply.  Investigations  for  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  in  the  State  of  Washington  dis- 
closed that  the  prospective  losses  from  farm 
ditches  on  class  3  sandy  soils  might  be  as 
high  as  12.5  percent  of  the  supply  that 
reached  the  land.  In  1948.  almost  200,000 
acre-feet  of  water  were  lost  in  the  main  de- 
livery section  cf  the  All-American  Canal, 
across  the  mountains  from  you  in  Imperial 
County.  These  instances  are  cited  only  be- 
cause they  are  well  substantiated.  They 
are  neither  unusual  nor  excessive  amounts 
when  compared  with  general  average  expe- 
rience. Such  losses,  however,  could  be 
lessened  by  the  use  of  pipe -distribution  sys- 
tems or  canal  linings  if  it  is  found  that  the 
added  cost  involved  is  justified  by  the  poten- 
tial savings  of  water.  In  addition,  waste 
through  overuse  in  Irrigation  must  be  elimi- 
nated if  we  are  to  have  our  greatest  develop- 
ment. Without  having  investigated  the 
matter  closely  in  the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin, 
I  would  guess  that  your  farmers  and  your 
water  companies  give  a  better  account  of 
themselves  on  this  score  than  in  almost  any 
other  area  of  the  West.      My  point  is,  hew- 


ever,  that  in  our  immature  irrigation  econ- 
omy in  the  West  we  are  wasting  large 
amounts  of  water  because,  so  far,  it  has  not 
seemed  worth  while  to  save  and  use  them. 
When  we  face  the  alternative  of  putting 
up  such  signs  as  "No  admittance"  or  "Stand- 
ing room  only,"  the  saving  of  this  water  wUl 
seem  more  important. 

The  xiae  of  sprinklers  often  results  In 
marked  water  savings  compared  with  sur- 
face irrigation  methods,  especially  on  coarse, 
sandy  soils,  lands  underlain  by  gravel  beds, 
or  lands  on  a  considerable  slope.  In  a  sur- 
vey of  orchards  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
where  sprinklers  are  being  used,  the  esti- 
mated average  saving  as  compared  with 
former  use  by  surface  fiooding  was  24  percent. 
Pour  acres  could  be  irrigated  in  place  of 
three.  On  sandy  land  on  the  Yuma  Mesa 
in  Arizona,  project  officials  think  now  tliat, 
with  sprinklers,  about  double  the  area  can 
be  irrigated  as  with  surface  methods,  using 
the  same  amount  of  water.  This  latter  ex- 
ample is  extreme  and  may  not  fairly  indicate 
possible  savings  on  other  t3rpes  of  land.  But 
that  is  Colorado  River  water,  and  one  need 
not  appear  prophetic  to  indicate  the  values 
that  are  being  attached  to  it  in  sevefi  great 
States. 

Also,  research  might  be  directed  profitably 
toward  the  ^reduction  of  crops  and  strains 
that  will  reduce  the  water  duty.  We  have 
bred  special  crops  and  special  varieties  for 
almost  every  other  purpose.  This  might  be 
a  promising  method  of  reducing  the  tran- 
spiration requirement  of  each  acre  without 
reducing  the  yield  in  terms  of  the  general 
economy.  Thus  the  water  supply  might  be 
made  to  go  further. 

Having  pursued  to  the  limit  these  lines  of 
more  effective  use  of  the  local  waters,  you 
may  ask.  Must  the  Santa  Ana  Basin  and 
other  areas  like  it  that  have  developed  ma- 
ture economics  in  the  West  fold  their  hands 
in  resignation? 

No.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  last-water- 
hole  philosophy  that  encourages  such  resig- 
nation. 

Let  us  step  back  a  minute  and  take  an- 
other look.    Let  me  repeat: 

"We  have  been  saying  for  many  years  that 
water  is  the  most  precious  resource  of  the 
West,  that  water  rather  than  land  or  min- 
erals or  climate  or  location  will  be  the  factor 
that  places  the  ceiling  on  the  growth  of 
southern  California,  and  indeed  on  all  of 
the  arid  and  semlarld  West  wliich  encom- 
passes one-third  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
been  saying  that  every  single  drop  of  this 
precious  Witer  that  falls  in  the  West  must 
be  controlled  and  conserved  and  used,  that 
not  a  drop  of  it  should  be  wasted  to  the  sea.' 

Much  less  than  half  of  the  waters  of  the 
West  are  beneficially  used  today.  Few  in- 
deed are  the  Individual  basins,  small  or  large, 
for  which  the  waters,  like  those  of  the  Santa 
Ana  River  Basin,  are  now  82  percent  bene- 
ficially used.  There  are  many  areas,  how- 
ever, like  your  own  Chino  Basin,  where  pump- 
ing has  outrun  recharge  of  ground  water. 
There  have  been  several  instances  of  com- 
plete disaster  from  this  source.  Planning 
will  not  be  sufficiently  fiexible  to  care  for  such 
areas  of  trouble  in  the  future,  and  cannot 
be  made  so.  It  is  like  lighting  the  fuse  to  a 
bomb  and  then  trying  to  plan  how  to  meet 
the  disaster  that  its  explosion  will  cause, 
to  enlarge  pumping  irrigation  beyond  the 
safe  yield  of  the  wells. 

While  we  have  been  slow  in  reaching  the 
point  at  which  our  planning  has  been  broad- 
ened to  the  limits  of  river  basins,  we  are  Just 
now  coming  to  a  period  when  students  of  this 
problem  dare  speak  serioiasly  of  planning 
for  the  wide  use  of  the  waters  of  the  whole 
arid  and  semlarld  region. 

Oh  yes.  I  know  there  have  been  tnter- 
basin  diversions,  some  of  them  of  great  strv 
I  need  only  mention  the  MetropcHitan  Water 
District    Aqueduct    which    brings    Colorado 
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in  power  generation.  The  repeated  use  of 
aU  of  the  Columbia  Rtver  water  for  power 
generation  would  not  be  interfered  with  in 
stich  diversions  as  I  have  outlined. 

There  is  one  other  source,  as  Indicated  a 
moment  ago.  that  may  be  suitable  when 
water  requirements  grow  sulBciently.  Poaal- 
bly  this  source  would  become  competitiva 
and  replace  the  last  rungs  of  my  ladder  The 
purification  of  sea  water  may  provide  water 
at  costs  which  would  permit  its  Mse  for  rlo- 
mesttc  water  supply  or  even  permit  its  lise 
•for  Irrigation.  Treatment  of  sea  water  so  far 
has  been  tried  only  on  a  limited  basis.  One 
manufacturer  claims  that  his  equipment  will 
produce  pure  water  at  a  cost  of  about  $180 
per  acre-foot,  which  can  be  reduced  if  a 
suitable  market  for  byproducts  can  be 
fcund.  Perhaps  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  In  this  field  may  increase  the  poten- 
tialities for  the  treatment  of  sea  water.  1 
do  not  know.  Other  vistas  may  be  opened  in 
time.    We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  age. 

The  rather  limited  research  now  bilng 
carried  on  through  private  and  public  means 
would  be  supplemented  by  a  lar^e-scale  in- 
quiry under  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
McKrxNON,  of  San  Diego,  and  Senator 
©"Mahonft.  of  Wyoming,  and  now  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

American  ingenuity  should  not  be  dis- 
noayed  by  the  water  problems  of  the  West. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Gsolog- 
ical  Survey,  historically  has  carried  the  re- 
sponsibility in  cooperation  with  the  Slates 
and  local  authorities  for  the  planning  for 
conservation  and  use  of  western  waters.  It 
is  now  beginning  study  of  the  United  West- 
em  Project.  This  work  Is  no  farther  ahead 
of  the  technology  and  the  need  of  today  than 
was  the  work  of  A.  P.  Davis  30  or  43  years 
ago  on  the  Colorado  River  ahead  of  his  time. 
The  work  of  this  early  reclamation  1st  became 
the  foundation  on  which  our  generation  has 
built  the  Hoover  Dam  and  all  the  magnificent 
things  that  that  dam  has  made  possible.  We 
have  a  right  to  hope  today  that  the  tuture 
may  hold  the  fruition  of  our  plans. 

If  the  future  does,  then  California  this 
year  can  face  with  confidence  the  beginning 
of  her  second  century.  If  these  hopes  mate- 
rialize, there  Is  In  sight  no  ceiling  placed  by 
water  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
California,  or  Oregon,  or  Washington,  nor  on 
that  of  Arizona  as  well. 
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Birth  of  the  New  State  of  Israel— Adf^rcss 
hj  Anbrey  S.  Eban 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  12  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  ID,  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
SO  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  on  hand  at 
a  very  interesting  session  held  by  the 
Washington  Chapter  of  Hadassah.  the 
Women's  Zionist  Organiaatlon  of  Amer- 
ica, At  that  time,  we  heard  a  fascinat- 
ing after-dinner  address  by  Maj.  Aubrey 
S  Erban,  Lsraell  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations.  Major  Eban,  speaitmg  without 
notes,  discussed  the  Inspiring  story  of 
the  birth  of  the  new  and  free  stale  of 
Israel — marking  the  historic  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  centuries-old  dream  of  s 
Jewish  National  Homeland. 


All  men  of  good  will,  of  all  religious 
faiths,  rejoice  in  the  reestablishment  of 
peace  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  wish  for 
Israel  and  the  entire  Near  East  peace 
and  prosperity. 

The  rebirth  of  Israel  follows  the  sad 
years  when  6,000,000  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith  were  exterminated  in  the 
slaughterhouse  of  Europe.  Already,  the 
new  state  has  made  heroic  strides  toward 
welcoming  and  assimilating  the  shat- 
tered remnants  of  Jewish  displaced  per- 
sons from  all  over  Europe. 

The  American  people  have  always  felt 
a  warm  bond  of  friendship  with  the  aspi- 
rations of  free  peoples  for  Independence, 
sovereignty,  and  liberty,  and  this  bond  of 
friendship  is  certainly  extended  by  all 
Americans  of  good  wUl  to  the  new  state 
of  Israel.  I  beheve  that  Major  Eban's 
address  will  he  of  interest  to  all  of  my 
colleagues,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cokgres- 
sioNAL  Record.  I  feel  that  this  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  in  view  of  the  start 
this  week  of  the  holy  days  of  Passover, 
celebrating  the  liberation  from  Iwndage 
of  this  ancient  people  when  they  were  in 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Eban.  Madam  Chairman,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  the  organizers 
of  your  program,  with  a  fine  sense  of  con- 
trast have  provided  that  my  address  shall  be 
swiftly  succeeded  by  what  is  called  "enter- 
tainment." [Laughter.]  They  have  shovm 
a  profound  historical  insight,  for  the  most 
typical  process  in  the  long  and  immemorial 
annals  of  our  people  is  this  sudden  transition 
from  acute  suffering  to  unrestrained  Joy. 
(Laughter.) 

It  is  such  a  transition  that  we  celebrate 
tonight,  for  we  are  gathered  together  at  this 
annual  function  of  the  Hadassah  chapter  at 
a  high  moment  In  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  in  the  annals  of  international 
statesmanship. 

We  look  back  over  a  period  of  10  months 
which  marks  an  episode  of  unparalleled  glory 
in  the  long  and  adventurous  joximey  of  the 
Jewish  people  across  the  historic  scene. 

To  appreciate  the  full  proportions  of  that 
achievement,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  briefly 
recall  the  circmnstances  In  which  the  State 
of  Israel  proclaimed  its  independence  on  the 
Idth  of  May  1948.  We  were  besieged  and 
blockaded.  We  were  entirely  alone.  We 
were  cut  off  from  international  support.  We 
could  expect  no  international  recognition 
for  our  act.  Around  our  heads  the  institu- 
tions and  procedures  of  government  were 
falling  to  pieces  in  disintegration  and  ruin. 

Upon  our  frontiers  ready  to  swoop  down 
for  cur  destruction  stood  the  armies  of  five 
Arab  states  equipped  with  the  manpower,  the 
weapons,  the  resources,  the  finances,  and  the 
military  experience  derived  from  their  long- 
established  sovereign  status  and  their  inti- 
mate alliance  with  a  greater  military  power. 

Such  were  the  grim  and  awful  circum- 
stances in  which  the  representatives  of  Pales- 
tine Jewry  meeting  together  In  the  city  of 
Tel  Aviv,  affirming  their  faith  in  divine  provi- 
dence and  In  the  destiny  of  their  people, 
established  the  State  of  Israel  as  a  nation 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Here  was  an  act  of  supreme  historical 
audacity.  It  was  not  the  action  of  practical 
men.  It  did  not  proceed  from  any  cool  cal- 
culation between  advantage  and  danger. 

Practical  men  have  their  place  m  this 
world.   I   suppoae,    but    their   place   is    not 


amongst  the  liberators  at  nations,  for  the 

liberation  of  peoples  Is  an  act  of  faith  rising 
up  in  defiance  of  logic  and  drawing  ita 
strength  from  those  moral  and  splrittial  im- 
pulses which  are  decisive  in  all  Issues  of 
human  conflict. 

How  different,  how  changed,  how  mirac- 
ulously transformed  is  the  situation  that 
cooironts  us  tcday.  To  have  stood  firm 
against  overwhelming  Invasion,  to  have  ear- 
ned the  war  into  the  territory  from  which 
the  invasion  was  laun^ed,  to  have  soatalned 
the  crushing  bordena  of  full  moblllaatlon. 
to  have  met  a  fierce  challenge  upon  the  in- 
ternational scene,  to  have  won  throtigh  to 
universal  recognltl<Hi,  to  have  established 
the  organs  and  institutions  of  democratic 
administration  amidst  the  turmoil  of  war.  to 
have  brought  1704)00  fugitives  and  wanderers 
beneath  the  shelter  at  Israel's  protective  roof. 
to  have  done  all  of  this — all  of  It  In  10  abort 
and  crowded  months — is  surely  a  convincing 
testimony  to  the  vlgtw,  the  resilience,  the 
capacities  of  s^f-aacrlflce  which  repose  In 
the  people  at  Israel,  sustained  by  the  Jewish 
communities  throughout  the  world. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  In  the  whole 
of  this  achievement  than  the  moment  of 
history  at  which  it  was  recorded  for  it  took 
place  in  the  sequel  to  the  Second  World  War, 
which  left  6,000.000  of  our  kindred  burled  in 
the  fields  of  Europe  and  1.000,000  Jewish 
children — 1,000,000  children — throim  delib- 
erately and  unbelievably  into  the  furnace. 
It  was  In  the  aftermath  of  that  imprece- 
dented  disaster  at  a  time  when  our  man- 
power was  depleted  by  unparalleled  slaugh- 
ter, when  the  morale  and  the  spirit  of  our 
peq;>le  might  have  been  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
when  our  claims  for  national  independence 
wa«  traduced  and  misrepresented  by  power- 
ful Interests  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  at  this  climax  of  our  agony  and 
weakness  that  the  Jewish  people  somehow 
summoned  up  within  Itself  the  forces,  the 
faith,  the  resolution,  and  the  will  to  sur- 
vive— with  which  to  bring  the  third  Jevriah 
commonwealth  into  triumphant  existence. 
No  wonder  that  this  performance  has  be- 
stowed upon  every  Jew  wherever  he  lives 
a  sense  of  heightened  dignity  and  deepened 
pride. 

No  wonder  that  the  International  com- 
munity stands  before  this  achievement 
amidst  all  the  manifestations  of  recognition 
and  respect.  No  wonder  that  the  greatest  of 
contemporary  historians  in  the  western 
world  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country  has  de- 
scribed this  as  a  millennial  event  to  be 
measured  by  the  temporal  values  of  thou- 
sands of  years. 

And  so  we  are  assembled  tonight  to  review 
the  qualities  which  have  ijrought  this 
achievement  to  pass  and  to  survey  the  chal- 
lenges which  the  times  now  direct  towards 
us  in  this  hour  of  achievement  and  oppor- 
tunity. The  whole  of  this  performance  was 
made  possible  by  an  action  of  military  vic- 
tory which  has  made  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  the  sentiment  and  chivalry  of  Uberal 
mankind.  It  was  a  victory  of  David  against 
Goliath:  a  victory  achieved  against  over- 
whelming odds,  for  in  manpower  and  equip- 
ment and  faculties  for  preparation  and  in 
all  the  mathematical  criteria  whereby  the 
prospects  of  military  victory  may  be  assessed, 
we  were  hopelessly  outweighed,  and  the  state 
of  Israel  in  its  Infant  aeeks  passed  unbe- 
known to  the  world  through  many  moments 
where  both  tts  friends  and  adversaries  might 
have  expected  Its  Imminent  coUapse. 

We  hope  that  this  military  episode  can  now 
recede  Into  the  records  of  history  to  take  Its 
place  side  by  side  with  the  vrars  of  Macca- 
beus and  Bar  Kochba,  and  be  reccgniaed  by 
all  posterity  as  having  been  the  agent,  the 
cause,  and  the  architect  of  the  peaceful  life 
that  awaits  us  upon  the  horizons  of  the  fu- 
ture. 


We  never  selected  war  as  s  method  of  regn- 
latlng  the  relatkios  of  Israel  with  the  neigh- 
boring states.  That  grim  and  fateful  choice 
was  made  by  Arab  girwwrniiMiiti  which  by  that 
ac^  or  choice  Inherited  tlie  fan  responsibility 
for  all  tbe  sorraw  and  aogalsh.  all  the  suffer- 
ing and  panic  and  exile,  all  the  squandering 
at  Ufe  and  treasure  which  have  been  Inflkrtcd 
upon  both  sides,  upon  both  sides  in  tbis 
ftrtile  and  unneecasary  eotxfllct. 

Since  war  was  their  choice,  we  had  to 
adapt  ourselvea  to  it  as  effectively  as  we 
could,  and  when  we  read  the  records  of 
Israel's  peifotinance.  I  am  tempted  to  re- 
flect that  tbe  process  of  adaptation  was  not 
entirely  vrlthout  success. 

Yet  our  interests  and  oar  Ideals  command 
us  at  all  times  to  adhere  to  our  real  prefer- 
ence, which  is  for  peace — peace  founded  upon 
the  political  and  territorial  integrity  of 
as  of  its  neighbors,  peace  upon  the 
at  regl<Mial  cooperation,  peace  within 
the  shelter  of  the  United  Nations  and  upoB 
the  basis  of  its  charter. 

This  military  vlctc«7  might  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  peat.  We  therefore  at- 
tach crucial  Importance  to  the  current  nego- 
tiations now  proceeding  at  Rhodes  which 
have  already  led.  under  United  Nations  me- 
iWatlon.  to  the  eoncIiwk»  at  a  cause  between 
bnal  and  Kgypt  and  between  Israel  and  the 
Lebanon.  We  hope  that  the  coming  few 
days  might  crown  the  recent  efforts  at 
Rhodes  with  s  successful  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Trans-Jordan. 

We  h<^>e  that  this  system  of  armistice 
tfamtDta  will  be  swiftly  replaced  by 
treaties  of  peace  regulating  the  relauons  of 
Israel  with  its  Arab  neighlxirs  upon  lasting 
foundations  of  mutual  respect. 

This  military  victory,  spectacular  aa  |t 
has  been,  ahoold  not  ba  altovaA  to  obscure 
other  aspects  of  Israel's  achievement  which, 
beneath  the  glance  of  eternity,  might  appear 
equally  as  impressive.  I  refer  to  Israel's  po- 
litical and  social  achievement  In  establish- 
ing the  fuU  framework  of  a  functioning  par- 
liamentary democracy  In  the  adverse  eott- 
dltlcns  of  invasion  moA  amidst  the  chaoa 
and  anarchy  beqtieatliBd  by  the  outgotBff 
power,  for  when  the  British  mandate  came 
to  an  end  in  circumstances  not  worthy  of 
it3  auspicious  beginning,  nothing  was  handed 
over.  Everything  had  to  be  taken  up.  con- 
structed  from  tb*  very  foundations. 

There  existed  a  real  danger  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  would  fall  apart 
In  disruption  and  ruin,  that  no  centralized 
focus  of  orderly  administration  could  be 
erected,  that  forces  of  social  discontent  and 
political  dissension  wonld  run  riot  through- 
out the  land,  and  in  this  danger  of  anarchy 
and  chaos  there  lay  a  peril  as  grave  to  the 
future  of  Israel's  survival  as  any  Implied 
by  the  military  invasion  itself. 

This  prospect  never  matured.  The  pro- 
visional government,  resting  upon  a  broad 
coalition,  made  successful  sppeal  to  the 
allegiance  and  solidarity  of  the  community 
ss  a  whole,  struck  the  roots  of  its  authority 
ever  deeper  and  wider  Into  every  aspect  of 
the  economic  and  political  life,  and  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  democratic  con- 
stitutional government  which  now  proceeds 
towards  its  full  consolidation  at  thLs  time. 

This  process  of  administrative  consolida- 
tion reached  a  cUmax  last  month  with  the 
election  by  popular  suffrage  of  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  charged  with  the  task  of 
formulating  the  purposes  of  the  state  in  a 
written  constitution,  and  of  defining  the 
prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of  the  re- 
public's  new   institutions. 

The  constituent  assembly  wUl  not  see  Its 
task  In  terms  of  a  slavish  Imitation  of  the 
forms  of  government  prevailing  in  otber 
states.  If  we  are  right  in  having  believed 
throughout  the  centuries  that  the  Jewish 
tradition,  the  Jewish  historic  experience  rep- 
resent    distinctive     elements     of     humaa 
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tlMNitht,   tkaa   tbe   auuop  ot   \nair\d\udity 
vui  b*  wimaavpoB  laneU  aoelMf  ••  w«U. 
W«  tnmtj  am  diaUDcttvc  twttui—  ta  Um 

•lOe  by  iM»  of  private  cntttrprtM  tofcthw 
vtth  Uw  most  •dTYZKcd  tocaw  a(  aoexAi  co- 
operatkn.  U  w  can  provt  that  that  har- 
monioua  ooexi*t«Dce  ta  poaatblc.  U  we  can 
lucicmte  ihMt  rijnamic  MMBpla  to  Um 
in:    MuldXr    Baat.    IX    ttMBSbf    «•   can 

it  and  Ufa  can  U««  patiamUy  tegthar 

worfcl.  sball  «c  not  vitiiln  Um  frontaen 
ot  our  smail  State  hav«  Bada  aomc  contribu- 
tion to  ih*  wiOgT  cauaaa  ot  untvanal  paaceT 

There  ia  anotbar  aapaet  oC  te««i^ 
qbuOO  bi  wmcB  sosccBciiiiHr  MBv^n 
recorded  tn  rec«nt  waaka.  That  la  In  tb« 
spnere  of  diplomatic  eonaoltdatioo.  tba  proc- 
cai  whereby  larae!  baa  advanced  with  giant 
towanl  tta  own  recogBittoB  by  the  drll- 
UpoD  our  bavlMved  and  em- 
an   embar- 

raaalnc  detuge  of  reocgaitlaa  from  coiintrtea 
old  and  new  in  Aala  and  tn  Btirope.  In  rrerv 
continent  of  the  globe.  We  are  at  leaat.  1 
fear.  S  day*  behind  In  the  acknowledgment  of 
tt  baao^kaa  erermore  longar 
(Laughter.! 
It  wae  once  tuggeeted  that  tt 
neceaaary  to  ptibllah  a  notice  to  tba 
that  larael  waa  arallable  to  be  recognised 
only  between  the  houra  of  9  and  13  each 
momlag.  f  Laughter  ]  We  accept  all  thcae 
xnanlfcatatlonx  of  recognition  with  apprecla- 
tkm  and  raapect.  although  we  should  be  less 
htman  if  w«  did  not  retain  a  special 
It  for  thoae  who.  led  by  President 
TVuman.  conferred  thetr  recognition  and  their 
confidence  In  the  hour  of  our  adTerslty  and 
at  a  time  when  our  prospect  ot  bare 
•eemed     Icaa    certain     than     now. 


any  awakenliig  to  justice  and 
la  welcome  whettaar  aariy  or  late. 
Konrecognltion  has  for  long  been  obsolete 
and  unrealistic  and  eraslTe  policy.  It  has 
been  nothing  but  an  attempt,  ostrichlike,  to 
•vatfe  facing  erldent  facts.  When  an  ostrlcb. 
•am  In  a  great  capital  of  the  world,  buries 
Na  bead  In  the  saxvds  to  avoid  facing  un- 
it facta,  it  not  only  constitutca  an 
spectacle — it  also  prsaents  an  Ir- 
laslaUhly  tnTlttng  target.     (LaAightcr.I 

No  wonder  that  the  advocates  of  nmracog- 
nitlon  have  been  assailed  by  a  motxntlng 
wave  of  cntldsoB  frofn  all  directions,  until 
at  last  the  bulwarks  of  nonreeognltton  U» 
batata  us  In  ruins.  We  arc  now  In  the  happy 
aU  the  flood  ot  paper  oom- 
to  oa  are  marked  with 
the  correct  address.     (Laughter  ) 

Thos  the  foreign  policy  at  larael  goes 
forward  toward  tu  two  crucial  objectives. 
tba  cooctaiton  at  pMiaTiil  accorda  with  the 
loffag  Arab  atataa.  aod  tbe  entry  of 
bito  fall  partnersblp  te  tba  telama- 
tiooal  eoauntinlty  by  lu  mtmlmtao  to  mem- 
bership ta  the  United  Nations.  (Applauae  ) 
haa  recently  beien  made 
each  ol  those  objectivea.  for  although 
raaaMBiB  aonctadMl  at  Mbortaa  are  re- 
to  mmamtmm  as  a  Mllilai  j  level. 
tbay  bavw  wadoabtcdly  Instlttned  a  fruit- 
ful piecedawt  for  direct  Arab-Jewuh  contact 
for  tba  raaolutlon  at  ccnfllcta  at  interest. 

Wot  many  weary  dscadss  we  ecaiataatly 
pleaded  that  oiUy  tba  aatablMkBMDt  c€ 
between  the  political  aUtua  of  tba 
Md  that  of  thetr  naljIiUsi  would 
the  objective  aoadMons  for 
khip  As  tbe  Arab  Itetiuos 
one  by  one  out  of  the  regimes  of  protectorate 
and  totatare  toward  fuU  sovereignty.  It  t>e- 
an  tntolerahle  parados  that  the  Jewlab 
•looe  tn  tba  MMttIa  Bbat.  ta  so 
aature  or  arteauaag  ta  Its  riaai 
than  the  auiiuuBdloc  Aiato  aaauBunt- 
tlas.  Bbould  alona  be  wttboat  tba  eapacltisa 
and  peerogattvea  ot  aoverelgnty.   uaatila  to 


Uva  Its  life  ta 
Its  dlstlneUve 
The 

that 
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which  It  Uvea. 

Unless  Jewiali 
this.   Its   prevlo  is 
very   little   lnd<ed 
part  In  Europe 
In  Waat,  in  Uu 
coaapensate  for 
relationship   wlih 
which  Israel  mist 
oenoe  and  peaceful 
dttkm  for  the 
welfare. 

We  therefore 
jcloua  of  an 
Interests  and 
the  nelgbborlnf 
sents  a  picture 
unparalleled  Ln 
In   which   political 
achieved 
eaae,    illiteracy, 
the  short  and 
man   throughout 
fertile  crescent 
Insults  tbe  grea : 

The  Near  Eas^ 
does   not   need 
crusades  which 
upon    it    In 
needs  scientific 
try  based  upon 
ern  techniques 
advanced  methods 
needs  the  a 
ne»    projects 
ment.  and 

These  things 
refjutres   In    its 
things  most 
ment.      Therefc^e 
contention  that 
of  Israel  are  alien 
of  the  Middle 
convey  and  to 
Israel  and  to  t 
the  world  a 
bUity. 

TTie  Security 
tlon  In  favor  of 
and  Impressive 
ell  has  had  un 
serve  from   its 
of  Israel.  Its 
vaaton.   Its 
dplca  of  the 
tbe  trtie  proepe^ 
fenae.   tti 
legitimate  and 
which  tbe  prlnclpl< 
Cbarter  are  basi  d 

After  this  Ion  ; 
o<aa  controversy 
corded  tta 
of  the 


a  aoveretgn  state  expressing 
qulture  and  tradition. 

of    Jewish    statehood 

parados.     As    long    as    the 

of  Palestine  lacked  an  in- 

status,  it  coxild  not  once 

achieve  contact  with  the 

he  adjustment  ot  differences 

No  sooner  did   the   state   of 

ait  tbe  appearances  of  per- 

Irrevocablllty.  than  it  found 

time  around  a  table  with 

.  treating  with  them  as  an 

(quala. 

recommending  Jewish  state- 
Nations   was  clearly  and 
the  objective  conditions 
and  thus  our  col- 
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most  dadsiva  adventure  In 
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diplomacy  can  succeed  In 

8\iccesses  may   count  for 

for  no  amount   of  sup- 

or   In  America,   in   Kast  or 

dd  world  or  the  new,  can 

the  lack  of  stable  and  secure 

the   Immediate   world   In 

live,  and  wboae  acqules- 

outlook  is  a  prior  con- 

x>mmon  pursuit  of  regional 

■nter  in  this  new  period  con- 
ol  ijective  afllnity  between   the 
Ideals  of  Israel  and  those  of 
statee.    The  Near  Bast  pre- 
of  degradation  and  squalor 
any  other  part  of  the  globe 
independence    has   been 
poverty,   endemic   dis- 
Infantlle    mortality    ravage 
lomber  life  of  the  common 
the   Nile    Valley    and    the 
The  squalor  of  the  present 
ness  of  the  past. 
,  for  the  good  of  its  peoples, 
the   flamboyant    nationalist 
the  discredited  has  Imposed 
t    years.     The    Near    East 
agriculture.  It  needs  Indus- 
human  skill:  it  needs  mod- 
scientific  progress;  it  needs 
of  social  cooperation;   It 
n  of  capital  resources  to 
reglcmal    health,    deveiop- 
reselftlement. 

which    the   Near   Bast    most 

own    Interest    are    the   very 

chat^acterlstlc  of  Israel's  achleve- 

we   do    not    tolerate    the 

the  examples  and  exertions 

to  the  genuine  Interests 

East,  and  It  Is  our  dmy  to 

to  our  peoprte  In 

iynpathtaers  throughout 

sense  of  regional  responsi- 


Council  gave  to  the  resolu- 

Israel's  admission  emphatic 

Aipport.    The  Security  Coun- 

p&ralleled  opportunity  to  ob- 

^able   the   rise  of  the  state 

fight  against  the  in- 

recourse  to  the  prln- 

tts  demonstration  of 

ives  of  aggression  and  de- 

dlstlnctton    between    the 

Illegitimate  use  of  force  upon 

ies  and  the  purposes  of  the 


sxM  cessful 
com  tant 

Charter. 


earef  il 


proceaa  of  bard  and  ardu- 
that  great  Institution  re- 

kble  verdict.  The  nature 
■blch  Israels  Independence 
■acured   on    that   occasion 

kt  atpanston  ta  our  in- 

recognitlon. 


The  b;  ~>ad  foundations  of  that  endorse- 
ment encourage  us  to  hope  that  the  Assembly 
will  ratify  what  the  Council  has  recommend- 
ed and  this  banner  of  Israel  which  has  been 
carried  across  so  much  bloodshed  and  an- 
guish In  the  years  of  martyrdom  will  soon 
fly  as  the  fifty-ninth  tn  the  free  common- 
wealth of  nations.     [Applause.) 

As  we  look  around  that  table  where  the 
principles  of  tbe  Charter  are  enunciated  with 
varying  degrees  of  eloquence,  we  see  58  states 
which  came  Into  existence  by  their  own  uni- 
lateral assertion,  or  by  some  successful  act 
of  secession  In  the  near  or  distant  past.  One 
state  alone  exists  In  the  world  which  came 
to  birth  at  tbe  behest  and  siunmons  of  the 
International  community.  That  is  the  Re- 
public of  Israel  alone.  We  possess  the  only 
international  birth  certificate  In  the  politi- 
cal world  of  uneasy  virtue. 

Within  that  framework  we  have  secured  a 
certificate  of  Independence.  We  have  found 
International  assistance  In  the  localization 
and  curtailment  of  conflicts.  We  have,  on 
two  occasions,  seen  the  General  Assembly 
refuse  to  revise  or  reverse  its  original  historic 
decision. 

Now  the  United  Nations  tuka  a  further 
contribution  in  the  use  of  an  invaluable  and 
distinguished  servant  of  peace  who  presides 
over  the  processes  of  mediation  at  Rhodes. 
[Applause.) 

This  Is  the  story  of  Israel's  performance 
in  this,  the  first  year  of  its  Independent  na- 
Uonal  life.  In  addition  to  this  epic  of  mili- 
tary defense,  to  this  pioneering  enterprise 
In  administrative  construction,  to  this  ro- 
mantic advance  toward  diplomatic  consoli- 
dation, there  has  been  a  fourth  enterprise  as 
momentous  as  any  of  these.  That  is  this 
great  and  welcome  flood  of  Inunlgrants  who 
crowd  Into  Israel's  ports  from  every  quarter 
from  displaced  persons'  camps  In  Europe, 
from  battered  remnants  of  once  ancient 
communities,  from  countries  In  eastern  Eu- 
rope, from  north  Africa,  and  the  Arab  world, 
from  all  places  where  a  mounting  tide  of 
racial  or  religious  prejudice  la  undermining 
the  foundations  of  Jewish  security. 

Their  arrival  creates  a  problem  not  merely 
of  scale  but  of  urgency.  Prom  the  displaced 
persons'  camps  in  Europe  they  are  haunted 
by  the  associations  of  the  most  monstrous 
inhumanity  ever  organized  by  civilized  man. 
Prom  east  Europe  they  are  exercising  a  right 
of  self-determination  In  favor  of  living 
within  Israeli  democracy  where  their  ca- 
paclUes  and  ideals  will  be  fully  at  home. 

In  north  Africa  there  Is  a  great  wave  of 
messianic  fervor.  Our  people,  who  for 
countless  centuries  have  lived  In  degradation 
and  squalor  of  poverty  and  discrimination, 
have  risen  up  to  their  feet  and  have  rushed 
to  the  ports,  for  they  have  beard  of  the 
trumpet  that  was  sounded  in  Zion  last 
month  when  a  free  Jewish  Republic  elected 
the  head  of  its  state  and  demonstrated  a 
legal  and  economic  capacity  to  gather  in 
the  downtrodden  and  dispersed  from  wher- 
ever they  would  cocne. 

There  has  been  messianic  movements  In 
history  that  have  ended  In  disillusion  and 
despair,  but  this  Is  a  messianic  fervor  which, 
with  your  help  and  ours,  shall  be  satisfied, 
sustained  by  the  assistance  of  Jewish  com- 
munities throughout  the  world.  These  new 
potential  citizens  of  Israel  will  be  integrated 
Into  the  broad  enterprise  of  our  growing 
Republic 

Envisage  the  work  of  your  movement  tn 
the  pruspectives  of  these  events  and  see  what 
a  new  stature  It  acquires.  In  the  rehabili- 
tation and  the  healing  of  Immigrants  who 
come  to  ua  wounded  In  body  and  spirit.  In 
the  salvage  of  the  poignant  remnants  of  the 
Jewish  children  of  Europe,  in  the  communl- 
catlOD  to  the  entire  Middle  East  of  modem 
■taiidawls  at  aanlUtion  and  hygiene,  in  the 
fatbartag  together  of  all  tlie  races  of  that 
region  upon  the  common  solidarity  of  •d- 
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ence  and  health,  in  all  of  these  ventures, 
your  great  movement  has  a  noble  task  to 
perform. 

It  W21S  a  pioneer  In  that  movement  where- 
by the  social  and  economic  standards  In 
Israel  were  raised  above  the  depressed  level 
of  its  environment.  We  believe  that  the 
example  of  Its  technical  and  social  enter- 
prise will  be  bound  In  the  long  run  to  over- 
flow all  frontiers  and  to  comprehend  all  the 
sick  and  unhappy  people  of  the  Middle  East 
In  the  embrace  of  this  great  healing  enter- 
prise. Therefore,  the  Hadassah  movement 
may  regard  Itself  as  having  been  a  partner  in 
one  of  the  proudest  Journeys  In  human  polit- 
ical endeavor.  Tbe  horizons  that  open  be- 
fore you  are  Immeasurably  broader  and  more 
glorious  than  any  of  those  that  you  have 
traversed  In  the  past. 

Israel  cannot  escape  the  vigilant  scrutiny 
of  its  critics  or  the  solicltudlnous  Inquiries 
of  Its  friends.  It  dare  not  fall  to  live  up 
to  the  high  expectations  which  It  has  raised. 
Its  cultural  and  social  standards  must  reveal 
the  special  pttrposes  and  the  special  spirit 
of  this  great  liberal  cause.  Therefore,  your 
movement  advances  upon  a  new  year  of  its 
endeavor  with  the  prospect  and  opportunity 
of  making  the  second  year  of  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence not  unworthy  of  Its  first. 

By  your  courage  and  resolution,  by  your 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  by  your  sustained 
support  to  Israel's  ideals,  we  shall  fulfill  our 
duty  to  the  destiny  of  our  people  and  the 
fut'ore  cf  mankind.     [Applause.] 


Econamk  G>nditioiis  in  Easlaiid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  £.  JENNER 

OP   ISUIASA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Ap}il  11).  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  this  morning  from  Charles 
Murphy,  of  London,  England,  dealing 
with  economic  conditions  in  England 
under  the  present  Socialist  Government. 

There  l}eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LONDOX.  EXCLAND.  MoTch  28,  1949. 
Deaz  Sa:    The  attached  account  of  eco- 
nomic   conditions    in    England    under    the 
present    Socialist    government    respectfully 
submitted. 

Tours  truly, 

Chaxues  MrxPHT. 

BXATH    or    *    NATION — JOBS    rO«   THX    BOTS 

Seven  hundred  thousand  civil  (?)  serv- 
anu.  Ninety  percent  drinking  tea — read- 
ing and  knitting. 

Twenty  percent  Conununlst.  Building  up 
a  "formidable"  machine  for  the  coming 
elections. 

All  "horselaxighing"  Uncle  Sam.  Adver- 
tising for  more. 

Two  hundred  thousand  "supwhums"  now 
registered  voters  installed  in  the  **da8a 
houses'  "  all. 

~Ofr  the  Road"  drawing  »7.50  on  the 
"dole"  known  as  ''money  for  Jam." 

All  \mder  45  and  able-bodied.  Only  exer- 
cise running  to  the  street  bootanaker  mak- 
ing bets  on  the  dogs  and  horses. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  railroad 
men  to  get  new  uniforms  free  (natlooaUaed 
railroads) .  "Boodle  •  for  the  "faithful  cla«b- 
Ing  manufacturers." 


Nationalized  Industries  >5,000  key  Jobs  to 
"heeU."* 

f'hony  street-paving  contracts  (private 
contractors  "party"  members).  Swarms  of 
bums  loafing  on  the  street  everywhere. 

TribunaU  ("heels,"  $3,500)  calling  In  the 
over  60  men  and  women  Inquiring  why  they 
don't  go  to  work  ("Boodle"). 

Street  sweepers  holding  conclaves  In  aUeys 
("Jobs  for  the  boys").    Double  time  Simday. 

Constructive  conservatives  known  to  the 
Labor  Party  as  "Vermin." 

Plnanclal  section  of  London  pn-aylng  for  a 
financial  Moses  to  appear  and  lead  the  na- 
tion out  of  this  wUdemess  of  Inflation. 


Basing-Point  Capsule  Palled  Ont  of  Hat, 
October  29,  1940— Selectire-Serrke 
Capsule  Pulled  Out  of  Fish  Bowl,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1940— Monopoly  Boys  Enjoy 
Feast  WhU«  Mothers  and  Fathers 
Watch  the  Gatherinf  Gouds  of  World 
War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  12. 1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  famous 
philosopher  once  wrote,  "the  ability  to 
discern  that  what  is  true  is  true,  and  that 
what  is  false  is  false,  is  the  characteristic 


Mr.  Everettc  Maclntyre.  who  is  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Antimonopoly  Trials 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  testi- 
fied before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  November  16,  1&48.  Mr. 
Maclntyre,  in  his  testimony  on  page  1159 
of  the  hearings,  presented  an  alistract  of 
bids  opened  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts  of  the  Navy  DQ;)artment  on 
October  29,  1940,  on  several  tots  of  rigid 
steel  conduit,  saying: 

IncldentaUy.  gantlaaien,  I  would  like  to  say 
I  think  that  Is  preelaely  the  day  on  which 
Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  pulled  the  capsiile 
out  of  the  fish  bowl  to  select  the  number  of 
the  first  draftee.  In  the  first  peacetime  draft 
we  ever  had. 

The  bids  that  were  submitted  here,  the 
purchasing  ofBcer  of  the  Navy  Department 
testified  xmder  oath  he  had  to  llkevrlse  put 
In  a  hat  and  pull  out  of  the  hat  the  name 
of  the  successful  bidder,  because  everything 
was  matched. 

In  other  words.  It  was  by  lot.  Just  as  t^ie 
first  draftee  was  selected.  We  had  no  low 
bidder.  They  were  all  on  a  matched  basis. 
You  will  find  that  that  notching  on  each 
ot  thoae  lots  with  respect  to  each  of  a  num- 
ber of  those  respondents,  that  is  that  match- 
ing went  down  through  the  fourth  decimal 
point  In  terms  of  cents  per  foot  for  the  rigid 
steel  conduit,  and  It  was  not  such  a  small 
order. 

Some  of  these  Items  were  for  as  much  as 
180.000  feet.  Over  200,000  feet  were  Involved 
on  some  Items,  for  delivery  to  such  naval 
supply  depots  as  Sewell  Point,  Va.;  navy  yard 
at  Norfolk;  and  the  navy  yard  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  abstracts  referred  to  follow: 


of  intelligence." 

No.   t^At>stract  of  bids—SchfduU   3559.   lot  400.  opening  Oct.  29.  1940— Pipe  conduit. 
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(Tsboiated  from  Federal  Trade  Commissioo's  exhftil  Tit.) 


Continuing  his  testimony,  Mr.  Mac- 
lntyre said : 

There  is  an  Interesting  story  about  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia  and  the  bid  there. 
parOcularly   with   respect   to   Walker   Bros., 


one  of  the  Urge  units  In  the  Industry.  Its 
factory  Is  almost  within  sight  ot  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Philadelphia,  leas  than  15  miles  out. 
yet  its  quotations  made  nere  for  delivery 
of  Its  cotidviit  to  the  navy  yard  15  miles  away 
was  on  the  basis  of  a  Pittsburgh  price  plua 


!^ 
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tram  PtttiMai^  Pa,  to  th« 
yard,  tnrtadtm  a  phaami 
on  the  lot  Umt*  Involved  «C 
ISS.OOO.  &IU>ou|ch  It  «M  proposed 
tba*  Vkm  ooadon  be  dellrcred  a  «*««*«ru^  of 
OBly  U  nUlcs. 

llMt  li  tbc  thlnf  that  defendm  of  the 
liiteit  point  «y»>«m  wut   k«altaKl.   and   I 

that  It  ba  lapOlaadr 

Th4a  vasBt  an  taoiafd 


Thiok  of  the  teRiAc  tBHort  of  Mr. 
MacIatyiT's  ifUmmt.  The  ytry  day 
an  whicfa  the  Secntmrf  of  War  selected 
the  BnH  mmn  who  was.  vlth  12.0M.M0 
or  man  others,  to  do  batUe  in  defense 
of  oar  country  tn  the  **— — «tw  Jtmdes 
or  the  far  Pacific,  on  the  rocky  terrain 
of  Morth  Africa,  oo  the  beaches  of  Nor- 
r.  and  in  thousands  of  other  places. 
;  point  and  monopoly  boys  were 
a  drawing  of  their  own.  This 
1  sot  take  place  tn  the  at- 
mosphere of  Impending  doom,  btit  rather 
tn  an  ama  of  pleasant  expectancy. 

The  truth  here  Is  easy  to  discern. 
Every  person  who  wfO  pause  long  enough 
to  read  the  above  tables  will  Instantly 
know  that  the  kientlcai  prices  set  forth 
were  not  arrived  at  tagr  sheer  coincidence. 
Indeed,  devlotis  are  the  ways  and  meth- 
ods  but  like  an  open  book  intellifrence 
pierces  the  veil  of  secrecy  by  which  the 
bidders,  using  the  baking-point  system, 
attempt  to  veil  their  actions  and  sub- 
ordinate the  antitntst  laws  to  their  pur- 


the  basing-point  and  monopoly 
boys.  hope,  by  raising  the  false  issue  of 
clanflcatioo.  to  provide  an  entering 
wedge  by  way  of  the  moratorium,  to 
resurrect  the  basing-point  system,  and 
to  unsettle  antitrust  laws  generally. 

The  moratorium  bills  are  a  threat  to 
the  antitrust  laws  and  pave  the  way  for 
even  more   cnppiing   proposals   which, 
Judghiff  by  past  experience,  will  promptly 
be  brought  forward  if  the  bills  now  under 
consideration     should     pass.    I     have 
pointed  out  that  the  arguments  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Rigid  Steel 
Conduit      case — Craighton-Marks      Co. 
asainst  Federal  Trade  Commission,  case 
No.  464.  regular  doclt«'t — were  completed 
the  week  of  March  38.  1949.  and  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  the  remain- 
ing issues  will  be  clanfWd  in  an  orderly 
procedure.    Let   us  await  this  decision 
before  we  attempt  to  tamper  with  the 
anltrust  laws  by  way  of  a  moratorium 
on  their  enforcement. 


SpeakiBf  of  Sp«c<l 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

Vm  PI..HMkTLVAMU 

ZM  THE  8KNATE  OF  THB  VtOTgD  8TATBS 

T»$aitt9.  April  n  (leffUiatiT^  day  ot 
Monday.  Apnl  1J>.  1949 

Mr^MABTDf.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
tmintmwis  oonaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoco  an  editorial 
entitled  "Speaking  ol  Speed."  published 
In  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Apnl  ».  1949. 


There  bein  r 
was  ordered  (o 
as  follows: 


Ooven  mcnt 


flaoai  1»»-M. 


We  have  m 
speed  of  aoiuu . 
able  Amtrla 
fast  ac  tbair 

But  for  real 
naa  of 
dred  years 

la 

Ufe 
FMeral 
9  days.    The  e 
Utile  orer  23 

In   fiscal    1 
six  and  a 
spending  rate 
»14)O0XI00  ever ' 

OtHcr 
•ttbar.      Mavo  r 
•1.17»,000.006 
nouDced.  Is 
before  World 
about  a  mllllob 


If  tary  planes  that  can  beat  the 
We  have  air  liners  that  en- 
to  travel  about  25  times  as 
•^Mastors  did  a  century  ago. 
speed-up.  consider  the  prog- 
spending  the  last  hun- 


no  objection,  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 


Oorer  ament 


O0.( 


»  »-S0. 


according  to  Northwest 

:  nsurancc  Co.  statutk:lans.  the 

spent  il. 000 .000  every 

<  uo try's  population  was  then  a 

000. 

with  population  stxnit 
tlmas  as  large,  the  Federal 
will  be  1  100  times  as  fast— 
12  minutes. 

uniu  aren't  so  slow, 

CDwyers    record-tM-eaklng 

few  Yorit  City  budget.  )u«t  an- 

bi  neer  than  any  Federal  budget 

far  I.  and  calls  for  spending 

dollars  every  7',j  hours. 


gover  imental 


Brailey's  Idea  Is  Rickt 


EXTENB 


ION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KiJ^NETHB.  KEATING 

or  Nrw  Toajc 
IN  THE  HOT  SE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tueiday.AprU  12,1949 
KEAT  NO 


Efflclei  icv 


Mr 

suggestion  th;  > 

and  Navy 

Into  one  National 

soldier  and  devoted 

Omar  N 

note 

alike  require 

of  our  armed 

must  increaslhgly 

Under  leav  ? 
include  an  eqltorial 
Democrat 
York  Times 
gestion  of  th< 


anl 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 

t  Army  Day.  Air  Force  Day, 

hereafter  be  assimilated 

Defense  Day,  a  great 

public  servant,  Oen. 

Br^ey,  has  struck  the  right 

economy,  and  security 

that  the  various  branches 

services  in  modern  warfare 

operate  as  a  team. 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I 

from  the  Rochester 

Chronicle  and  the  New 

strongly  endorsing  the  sug- 

able  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 


[Prom  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  1 

•KJBLrr's  n>KA  aictrr 
General  Brat  ley.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  made 
a  sensible   sug  ;estlon   on   the  eve  of  Army 
Day.     Re  told    j"  — 

Waldorf -Aston<  ^ 
pose  we  end  it 
of  Army.  Navy 


Jewub   War  Veterans  at  the 

tliat  he  would  "happUy  pro- 

For  If  In  ridding  ourselves 

.    and  Air  Force  Days  we  could 

also  rtd  ourael  res  of  the  competition  they 


under 
t loo's  defi 
one  tndlTlstlale 


leylB  •uggeeUoc 
and  Air 


tend  to  kindle  then  we  might  better  join 
In  a  sligle  National  Security  Day." 
There  still  nuuld  be  opportunity  for  the 
different  defen  e  service  branches  to  recog- 
nias  their  blst<  ry  and  achievements,  and  to 
note  their  p«r^  In  the  Nation's  over-all  de- 
fense team. 

Bat  be  andl  Defena*  flacretary  Johnson 
are  right:  The  latlonl  Atfcnae  now  must  be 
ilngie.  well-  x>ordlnafd  team.  And  the 
rood  as  each  component  part. 
We  speak  of  '  >ne  Nation  Indivisible  '  In  our 
PleOga  of  Aiiflf  anoe  to  the  Flag.  We  must 
learn  also  to  ^derstand  and  believe  that 
vital  raqulrementa.  the  Na- 
ilannlng  and  organization  U 
team. 


We  wtioleh—  tedly  endorse  Oenaral  Brad- 


that  Army  Day,  Navy  Day, 
I  ajr  be  aban<laiMd  ■■  scpacau 


observances,  and  that  they  be  merged  In  one 
National  Defense  Day. 

(nxan  the  New  Torlt  Times] 

roa    THZ     WHOLX    TKAM 

It  was  the  United  States  Army  Itself  that 
gracefully  paved  the  way  for  the  statement 
by  Defense  Secretary  Johnson  that  the  Army 
Day  that  we  have  observed  this  weelt  would 
be  the  last  of  tu  kind.  When  the  Army 
chose  its  slogan  for  the  celebrations  that  have 
been  going  on  this  week  It  fixed  on  this; 
"The  United  States  Army— part  of  tha 
team — for  security." 

In  those  words  the  Army  put  no  little 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a  team, 
and  that  the  Army  regarded  itself  as  part, 
and  only  part,  of  it.  What  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary did  was  to  carry  that  spirU  one  step 
further  and  Indicate  that  henceforth  It  would 
be  the  team,  and  not  any  one  part  of  It, 
that  would  be  designated  for  pubUc  cele- 
bration. The  announcement,  at  the  dosa 
of  the  day's  gatherings,  was  dramatically 
timed,  and  that  timing  served  to  point  up 
the  very  thing  that  the  Army  had  already 
expressed.  The  prompt  response  from  Ad- 
miral Denfeld.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
that  he  favored  "anything  to  further  the 
team  spirit  of  the  Nation's  defenders"  and 
the  reference  of  General  Vandenberg,  Air 
Force  Chief  of  SUff,  to  the  building  of  a 
"strong  defensive  team"  give  hope  that  our 
service  arms  wUl  be  enthusiastic  in  their 
support  of  this  change  in  emphasis.  What 
has  been  done  by  the  Secretary  is  to  provide 
a  visible  symbol  for  this  team  spirit.  And 
that  symbol  should  be  as  Important  for  the 
public  as  it  is  for  the  services  themselves. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  unification  of 
the  defense  services  has  laid  stress  upon  its 
technical  phases.  Unlflcation  was  presented 
primarily  as  an  effort  to  avoid  overlapping 
and  waste,  to  end  fruitless  rivalries  and  oc- 
casionally dangerous  noncooperatlon.  What 
la  needed,  also.  Is  stress  upon  the  moral 
and  emotional  values  of  unity.  This  sjTnbol 
places  that  stress.  For  all  of  us  the  very 
word  "team"  connotes  a  closely  knit  Joint 
effort  toward  a  common  goal.  We  learned 
that  meaning  and  connotation  when  we  were 
small  children.  In  times  of  stress  It  Is  a 
valuable  part  of  our  social  character.  At 
such  times  we.  the  civilians,  feel  that  we,  too, 
are  part  of  the  team. 

It  should  be  a  good  thing,  then,  for  our 
morale  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  service  that 
we  celebrate  the  team  as  a  whole,  and  that 
on  Armed  Forces  Day  we  put  all  of  the  team 
on  display. 


Eqoai  Rifhts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  CONWICTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  April  12.  1949 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
sert herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post.  April  1,  1949,  entitled 
"Equal  Rights": 

BQUAL   aiGHTS 

The  National  Woman's  Party  Is  assembled 
in  convenUon  In  Washington  this  week  end 
to  iMreas  lu  Qght  for  passage  of  the  so-called 
equal-rights  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Its  aeal  and  persistence  are  worthy 
of  a  better  cauae.  For  In  seeking  to  elimi- 
nate all  distinctions  hi  legal  treatment  of 
men  and  women,  the  proposed  amendment 
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would  sweep  away  a  vast  body  of  protective 
legislation  applicable  to  women.  For  that 
reason  all  major  labor  organizations  are  on 
record  as  opixsed  to  this  amendment,  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  Tobln  has  likewise  voiced 
opposition  to  It.  Also  Included  among  the 
numerous  and  numerically  strong  organi- 
zations that  regard  the  amendment  as  a 
threat  to  the  welfare  of  women  rather  than 
a  benefit  are  such  outstanding  women's  or- 
ganizations as  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
Leag^ue,  the  National  Board  of  the  TWCA, 
and  the  National  Coimcils  of  Catholic,  Jew- 
ish, and  Negro  Women. 

The  foes  of  the  equal-rights  amendment 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  women 
are  the  victims  of  discriminations  rooted 
In  custom  and  prejudice  which  are  not  justi- 
fied by  differences  in  sex.  But  they  realize 
that  this  kind  of  discrimination  cannot  be 
eradicated  by  legislation.  Moreover,  Inso- 
far as  legislation  is  concerned,  their  aim  Is 
to  revise  or  abolish  only  those  laws  that 
reflect  an  Irrational  sex  bias.  The  women's 
status  bill  which  was  before  the  Eightieth 
Congress  has  Ijeen  introduced  again  with 
that  purpose  In  mind.  It  has  the  backing 
of  38  national  organizations,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  28.000,000.  composing 
the  National  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  This  bill  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  abolish 
distinctions  based  on  sex  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  administration,  "except 
such  as  are  reasonably  justified  by  differ- 
ences in  physical  structure  or  by  maternal 
function."  it  also  recommends  that  the 
States  declare  a  simUar  policy  and  review 
their  own  laws  and  practices  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  them  into  line  with  this 
new  policy.  An  especially  Important  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
presidential  commission  to  study  and  re- 
port on  all  phases  of  the  legal,  economic, 
and  social  status  of  women  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislative  action 
as  may  be  required. 

The  women's  status  bill  outlines  a  practi- 
cable and  rational  method  of  dealing  with 
problems  of  sex  discrimination  That  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  being  actively 
supported  by  representative  groups  that  have 
•ichleved  notable  victories  over  the  years  in 
battles  to  elevate  the  legal  stattjs  and  liv- 
ing conditions  of  women  In  Industry  and  In 
the  home. 

In  addition.  I  should  like  to  include  a 
list  of  organizations  which  have  ex- 
pres.sed  their  opposition  to  the  equal- 
rights  amendment: 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

American  Civil  Lit>erties  Union. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  cA  America. 

American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

AniTican  Federation  of  Women's  Auxlli- 
arleis  of  Labor. 

Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship 
Builders  and  Helpers  Union. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees. 

Congress  of  Women's  Auxdlarles  of  the  CIO. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organlzationa. 

Communications  Workers  of  Aotalca. 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

International  Women's  AuxUlary  of  United 
Auiomcbile    Workers. 

Mttchlnists   Uuion. 


National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of   Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Federation  of  Post  OSce  Clerks. 

National  Federation   of  Settlements,  Inc. 

National  League  of   Women   Voters. 

National  Women's  Trade-Union  League. 

TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America. 

OU  Workers  Union  of  America. 

United  Automobile,  Ali'craft.  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America. 

United  Hatters,  Cap,  and  MlUlnery  Workers. 

United  Packinghouse  Workers  of  America. 

United  Steel  Worken  of  America. 

Women's  National  Homeopathic  ICedlcal 
Fraternity. 

Women's  Society  for  Christian  Service  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (eastern  di- 
vision). 

Young  Women's  Christian  Aasociatiocs  of 
the  United  States  of  America  (national 
board.) 


Tbe  Federal  GoTernment  Should  Repay 
tbe  Tax  Lots  to  the  SUtes  Where  Exten- 
sive Federal  Landboldinfs  Haye  De- 
pleted the  Tax  Base  of  the  States  and 
SabdiyisioBS  Thereof 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

OF  KENTCCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.1949 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  a  condition  which  is  caus- 
ing great  hardship  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties and  other  political  subdivisions  of 
Kentucky,  and  I  am  sure  many  other 
States. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  and  during  the 
last  few  years,  at  a  greatly  accelerated 
speed,  the  United  States  Government  has 
acquired  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States 
for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  thereby 
making  such  lands  and  improvements 
tax-free,  so  far  as  the  States,  counties, 
municipalties,  school  districts  and  other 
political  subdivisions  are  concerned, 
wherein  such  lands  and  improvements 
are  located.  You  can  readily  see  what 
it  means  to  these  States  and  other  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  lose  the  taxes 
which  they  would  ordinarily  receive  if 
such  properties  were  privately  owned. 

The  United  States  Government  now 
owns  more  than  1.000.000  acres  of  land 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky  which  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  tax  rolls  of  the  coun- 
ties and  other  political  subdivisions 
wherein  such  lands  are  situated,  and  as 
a  result  these  counties  and  political  sub- 
divL<;ions  are  now  precluded  from  receiv- 
ing any  tax  revenues  whatever  from  said 
properties.  This  is  wor'iing  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  counties,  municipalities, 
and  other  subdivisions,  including  school 
districts,  and  causing  a  great  loss  to 
essential  local  government  and  to  tbe 
school  systems  in  these  counties. 

There  are  17  counties  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  several  of  them  are  con- 
sidered as  rural  counties. 


Some  of  them  are  very  spar5iely  poi>- 
ulated.  For  many  years,  in  view  of  their 
relatively  small  populations  and  prac- 
tically no  industries  other  than  farming, 
it  has  been  very  difficult  indeed  for  these 
coimties  and  their  political  subdivisions 
to  render  the  type  and  character  of  serv- 
ice to  their  citizens  which  they  are  justly 
entitled  to  receive,  due  to  the  lack  of 
revenue  derived  from  taxes  on  the  land 
and  improvements  situated  within  these 
counties.  These  counties,  for  a  good 
many  years,  have  been  considered  very 
poor  counties.  It  so  happens  that  most 
of  the  property  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  my  district  is  lo- 
cated in  some  of  these  poor  coimties, 
thereby  adding  to  the  distressing  condi- 
tion already  existing  in  these  counties 
with  respect  to  furnishing  adequate 
municipal  government  and  school 
facilities. 

For  flood  control  and  power  develop- 
of  Agriculture  has  taken  more  than  250.- 
000  acres  of  land  in  four  coimties  alone 
in  my  congressional  district. 

For  flood  contro'  and  power  develop- 
ment, the  Army  engineers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  taken  over  ap- 
proximately 100,000  acres  in  7  counties  in 
my  congressional  district  in  connection 
with  the  flood-control  and  power-devel- 
opment projects  known  as  the  Wolf 
Creek  and  Dale  Hollow  Reservoirs. 
Most  of  the  lands  taken  over  by  the  Army 
engineers  are  the  best  fanning  lands  sit- 
uated in  that  section  of  my  district. 
When  the  Wolf  Creek  Reservoir  is  fllled 
these  fertile  farm  lands  will  be  lost  and 
thousands  of  our  best  farms  in  that  area 
will  be  lost  and  the  farmers  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  and  find  new  places  to 
live. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Wolf  Creek  proj- 
ect alone  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
Norris  Dam  project  in  Tennessee,  and 
this  Wolf  Creek  Reservoir  is  all  located 
in  my  congressional  district.  It  fur- 
nishes no  flood  protection  for  the  people 
in  my  district;  whatever  flood  protecticm 
is  afforded  by  the  Wolf  Creek  Dam  and 
Reservoir  will  be  for  citizens  residing  t)e- 
low  the  dam  and  outside  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  You  can  readily  see  what 
it  will  mean  to  these  poor  counties  to 
have  their  best  farms  covered  with  water, 
with  hundreds  of  their  farmers  moving 
to  other  locations  smd  out  of  these  coun- 
ties, thereby  losing  the  tax  revenues  from 
these  lands  owned  by  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  confident  that  this  situation  pre- 
vails in  many  other  counties  in  Kentucky 
and  in  other  States  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  acquired  millions  of 
acres  of  lands  in  those  States  and  coun- 
ties. No  one  could  have  any  idea  just 
how  disastrous  this  loss  of  tax  revenues 
is  to  local  coimties.  municipalities,  and 
school  districts  until  they  go  on  the 
groimd  and  see  for  themselves  what  a 
hardship  it  is  working  on  these  agencies. 

I  have  discussed  this  situation  with 
othei'  Members  of  the  Kentucky  delega- 
tion in  Congress  and  they  feel  as  I  do. 
that  some  relief  must  be  granted  to  these 
counties  and  their  political  subdivisions 
that  have  lost  large  sums  of  taxes 
through  the  withdrawal  of  thousands  of 
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meres   of   their   lands   acquire^l   by   the 
United  States  Government. 

This  Important  matter  was  recently 
considerrd  by  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
locky  in  extraordinary  session.  The  leg- 
Mature  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
memoriaUzing  the  President  and  the 
CQQCnM  of  the  United  SUtes  to  make 
tome  provteion  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  Kentucky  and  her  political  subdl- 
) on  the  ^ame  basis  as  If  these  lands 
Ithe  ttnprovements  thfreon,  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Oovernmtnt,  were  indl- 
vktoally  owned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
con.^nt  to  have  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky incorporated  in  my  remarks  and 
prmted    in    full    in    the   ConghbssionaIi 

RXCOCD. 

Working  in  conjtmctlon  with  other 
members  of  the  Kentucky  delefration.  I 
have  prepared  a  l>ill  proposing  to  grant 
relief  to  these  States  and  their  local  po- 
sion?  wherein  the  Federal 
has  acquired  vast  acreages 
of  lands  and  Improyements  thereon, 
and  has  taken  such  properties  out  of 
taxation,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  bill  incorporated  in 
full  in  my  remarks  in  the  Concussional 

RXCOID. 

In  the  bill  we  do  not  purpose  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  pay  taxes  or 
an  amount  equi\aient  to  the  taxes  on 
courthouses,  post  oOoes.  ctistomhouses, 
mints,  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  or 
national  cemeteries.  However.  I  do  feel 
tliat  It  is  not  right  or  Just  for  the  Federal 
OoTwnment  to  acquire  millions  of  acres 
ct  land,  and  in  many  instances  the  best 
lands  m  the  counties  and  other  political 
subdivLsions.  and  take  such  lands  and 
ibe  improrements  thereon  out  of  local 
and  State  taxation  and  cause  a  severe 
curtailment  in  the  county  and  other  lo- 
cal governments  and  a  great  hardship 
oa  the  school  districts  Involved,  and  not 
MkiBK  any  provision  for  the  payment 
of  taxes  to  these  States.  counUe^.  and 
other  political  subdivisions  the  same  as 
tf  such  properties  were  privately  owned. 

We  are  called  upon  to  appropriate  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  help  put  many  coun- 
trtes  in  Europe  and  other  sections  of  the 
world  on  their  feet,  economically  and 
pQiltlcally.  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
self-stistalnlng.  and  at  the  same  time. 
the  acquiatOon  of  alt  these  mil- 
a  acres  of  land  m  the  United 
States  by  the  Federal  Government  tak- 
inc  stach  property  off  of  the  local  and 
State  tax  rolls,  we  are  curtailing  services 
which  these  SUtes.  countries,  and  other 
poUtical  subdivisions  ore  able  to  ren- 
der to  their  ciiixens.  and  if  coniinued 
will  eventually  bankrupt  these  counties 
and  political  subdivisions. 

SeoAU  BesUutlon  17 
Ooacurrvnt  rcaolution  of  the  LtgtaUtor*  of 
ta«  8tat«  of  Kentucky.  mmaotiMXtstD%  Um 
~'  of  the  Untied  States  j  make  pro- 
for  payment  of  the  e«Act  equivalent 
to  the  tJtate  of  Kentucky,  tta 
Itles.  and  other  pc4uic*l  •ubdlvukma 
wtxtt\m^tr  the  tax  buc  of  such 
uniu  la  depteted  by  wtthdrawala  of 
tor  the  UM  of  Federal  ac*oci«a 
Whreaa  the  Federal  OuT«nuBMU  and 
■fMeiaa  thereof  (rum  time  to  tim^  have 
WftlMrawn  trnm  th»  State  and  ita  political 
•ubdirlalona  area*  such  ua  the  Cumberland 
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project,  the  Wolf  Creek  Re.*;- 

the  Kentucky  Woodland  Na- 
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facilities;  and 
State  of  Kentucky,  Its  coun- 
nftcipalitlea  have  already  lost  and 
to  lose  vast  sums  of  tax  reve- 
of  these  withdrawals:  Now, 
It 
'  liat  the  Senate  and  House  of 
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thereof:  Cotirthcmses,  hospitals,  post  ofllces. 
customhouses,  mints,  penitentiaries,  re- 
formatories, or  national  cemeteries. 

Sec  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  property  with  respect  to  which 
such  power  of  taxation  Is  waived  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  In  which  such  property  Is  located. 

Sec.  5.  Within  6  months  next  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  in  the  case 
of  lands  and  Improvements  thereon  held  by 
the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act,  and  within  60  days  next  follow- 
ing the  acquisition  of  any  lands  In  any  of 
the  States  by  the  United  States  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  the  head  of  the 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment having  jurisdiction  over  such  lands 
and  Improvements  thereon  for  which  pay- 
ment Is  required  under  this  act.  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  acreage  and  Improvements  there- 
on, the  fair  value  cf  such  property,  together 
with  such  other  Information  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  to  aid  In  the  apportionment  of 
such  tax  payments  among  the  various  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and  as 
may  be  required  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  all  pay- 
ments herein  annually  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  treasurer  or  other  equiva- 
lent official  of  the  State  for  distribution  to 
the  counties,  municipalities,  cchool  districts, 
and  other  political  subdivisions  and  taxing 
units  in  said  State  wherein  are  situated  lands 
of  the  United  States,  not  specifically  ex- 
cluded Ln  section  3  of  this  act.  an  amount 
equal  to  and  In  lieu  of  the  taxes  that  would 
be  levied  against  said  property  If  privately 
owned. 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 

Sec.  8.  All  determinations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  heads  of 
departments,  agencies,  and  independent  es- 
tablishments In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall 
be  conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and  other 
officers  of  the  Government. 

Ssc  9.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  to  administer  the  same. 


Walter  Apfelbaum  aad  Jordaa  BIttel, 
Winners  of  Georf etown  University  In- 
ternational Debatinf  Toiuaament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  Florida 
Is  very  proud  that  two  of  her  fine  young 
men.  students  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida, have  Just  won  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Invitational  debating  tourna- 
ment. In  which  teams  from  15  colleges 
and  tmiversities  participated.  These 
young  men  are  Walter  Apfelbaum,  18. 
and  Jordan  Bittel.  20. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled   Florida  Pair  Wins  Debate  Tour- 
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nament."  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  yesterday,  telling  about  the  vic- 
tory of  these  two  young  Florida  students. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AT  GEORGETOWN  UNlVTJtSITT — FLORmA  PAIB  WINS 
DEBATE   TOimNAMENT 

Two  University  of  Florida  students  last 
night  won  the  Georgetown  University  in- 
vitational debating  tournament  in  which 
teams  from  15  colleges  and  universities 
tangled  with  pros  and  cons  for  the  last  3 
days. 

Taking  the  negative.  Walter  Apfelbaum.  18, 
and  Jordan  Bittel,  20,  wrested  a  close  victory 
from  W.  Jerry  Roberts,  31,  and  Charles  Har- 
vey, 28,  a  University  of  Richmond  team  that 
upheld  the  affirmative  in  a  much-explored 
subject: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity  In  tax-supported  schools 
by  means  of  annual  grants." 

When  the  Richmond  and  Florida  teams 
took  up  the  subject  last  night  it  was  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteenth  hour  of  actual 
debate  on  the  subject  at  Georgetown. 

An  estimated  5.424,000  words  were  ex- 
pended by  the  orators  in  exploring  the  sub- 
ject, tournament  officials  estimated. 

But  of  the  old-fashioned,  wild  waving  of 
arms  there  was  none  last  night.  "Audiences 
are  more  sophisticated  than  they  used  to  be," 
one  debater  said  afterward. 

Words  flowed  rapidly  and  evenly,  however, 
and  at  least  one  veteran  listener,  the  Rever- 
end Eugene  B.  Gallagher,  S.  J.,  director  of 
the  Phllodemic  and  Edmund  Campion  E>e- 
batlng  Societies'  activities  at  Georgetown, 
confessed  after  the  first  1,000,000  words  or 
so  that  he  was  "dazed." 

To  Apfelbaum  from  Miami  and  a  Junior  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  his  team- 
mate. Bittel.  of  Miami  Beach,  a  senior,  the 
John  J.  Toohey.  S.  J.,  challenge  trophy  was 
presented.  The  university  will  have  to  de- 
fend the  trophy  a  year  from  now  in  the  sec- 
ond annual  Georgetown  debating  tourna- 
ment. 

To  Roberts.  Harvey.  Apfelbaum,  and  Bittel 
were  presented  sterling  silver  gavel  pins. 

Roberts.  Harvey,  and  Bittel  together  with 
Richard  Gordon.  21,  of  Georgetown's  Phllo- 
demic Society  team,  on  the  basis  of  a  point 
system,  were  named  the  four  individual 
champion  debaters.  Gordon,  a  junior  at 
Georgetown,  lives  at  1383  Bryant  Street  NE. 

The  tournament  trophy  Is  named  In  honor 
of  the  Reverend  Father  Toohey.  76.  veteran 
Georgetown  debate  coach  who  coached 
Phllodemic  teams  through  17  undefeated 
seasons.  1921  to  1939. 

Judges  for  the  final  del>ate  were  Philip  J. 
Perlman.  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States:  Bolitha  J.  Laws,  chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District: 
and  Joseph  R.  Jackson,  associate  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 


Closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Branch  Office  No.  2,  New  York  Gty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

OF  NrW  TOSK 

IN  T?IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  12, 1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  dated  April  9. 1949, 


addressed  to  me  by  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  New  York,  with  respect 
to  the  closing  of  Branch  OflBce  No.  2  in 
New  York  City. 

The  American  Legton, 
Depabtment  of  Nrw  York, 
JVeic  York.  N.  Y..  April  9.  1949. 
Hon.  L.  Gary  Clemente, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  It  was  with  regret  that 
we  received  the  decision  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr., 
which  brought  about  the  closing  of  branch 
office  No.  2,  here  in  New  Yori  City.  While 
we  knew  that  the  elimination  of  such  offices 
was  l>eing  considered,  we  felt  we  had  reason 
to  believe,  that  because  of  the  fact  that  here 
In  New  York  State  where  we  have  2,047.000 
veterans  residing  which  is  approximately  12 
percent  of  the  veteran  population  of  the  Na- 
tion and  further,  that  we  have  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  VA  hospital  bed  capacity, 
which  Incidentally  is  more  than  the  com- 
bined bed  capacity  of  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,  that  the  branch  offices  in  Boston. 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  might  be  merged 
into  one  with  Its  headquarters  here  In  New 
York  City.  However,  the  Administrator  de- 
cided otherwise  and  all  branch  offices  were 
abolished  and  the  various  divisions  with  the 
exception  of  Insurance  and  death  clalnt\s  were 
transferred  to  central  office.  The  insurance 
and  death  claims  divisions  remained  in  the 
same  office  which  Is  now  called  a  district  of- 
fice and  comes  under  the  sup>ervision  of  a 
district  office  manager. 

We  keenly  feel  the  loss  of  this  branch  of- 
fice because  It  means  that  we  will  have  to  re- 
sort to  letter  writing  with  officials  In  central 
office  and  judging  from  past  experience,  we 
are  in  for  much  delay. 

^^'hlle  the  closing  of  the  branch  office  so 
abruptly  was  quite  a  shock  to  us,  the  real 
Jolt  came  almost  immediately  thereafter 
when  we  learned  that  the  Administrator  con- 
templated setting  up  five  or  six  area  medical 
offices  throughout  the  coimtry  and  that  New 
York  would  be  placed  under  the  jiu-isdictlon 
of  one  to  be  located  In  Boston.  This  area  as 
we  still  understand  it  Includes  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware. 

While  In  Washington  attending  our  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Conference  the  first 
week  in  March,  the  undersigned  called  upon 
the  Administrator  and  asked  that  that  office 
be  located  in  New  York  City.  We  gave  as 
otir  reasons  that  New  York  City  was  not  only 
centrally  located  but  that  it  was  the  greatest 
traveling  center  in  the  country  and  the  medi- 
cal center  of  the  Nation.  The  Administrator 
disagreed  with  us  en  the  medical  center  and 
advised  us  that  Dr.  Magnuson  wanted  It  In 
Boston  t)ecause  that  city  was  the  medical 
center.  He  did.  however,  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  location  upon  the  Medical  Di- 
rector. Dr.  Magnuson.  and  suggested  that 
we  contact  him.  Dr.  Magnuson  was  confined 
in  a  hospital  at  that  time,  so  upon  our  return 
to  New  York  we  wrote  the  doctor  and  pre- 
sented our  case  to  him.  A  reply  was  received 
from  the  doctor  under  date  of  March  14 
whereUi  he  gave  his  reason  for  setting  up 
the  office  in  Boston  as  In  the  interest  of 
economy  and  travel.  (Copy  of  letter  at- 
trched.) 

We  disagreed  with  both  the  Administrator 
and  the  Medical  Director  when  they  gave  as 
their  reasons  that  Boston  was  the  medical 
center  of  the  Nation  and  that  economy  would 
result  in  travel  by  having  the  office  located 
there. 

In  support  of  our  clain\s  we  submit  here- 
with a  table  showing  the  mileage  between 
New  York  City  and  the  VA  hospitals  and  Bos- 
ton and  the  same  points.  F\zrther.  we  submit 
a  list  showing  the  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals located  in  and  around  Boston  and  New 
York  City.  We  feel  stire  that  after  a  perusal 
of  these  facts,  no  one  will  question  the  merits 


of  our  claim.  There  is  just  no  comparison- 
There -must  be  some  other  reason  for  placing 
this  headquarters  in  Boston. 

As  stated  previously,  we  feel  and  the  facta 
will  substantiate  our  claim  that  New  York 
City  is  the  medical  center  of  the  Nation  at 
present.  Further,  vast  sums  of  money  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  city  for  enlarge- 
ment of  }ts  present  hospital  and  medical 
facilities.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  con- 
struction of  several  private  hospitals  and 
additions  to  hospitals  now  in  operation.  New 
York  University  has  plans  for  a  combined 
NYU-Bellevue  medical  center,  to  Ije  located 
on  First  Avenue  between  Thirtieth  and 
Thirty-foiu-th  Streets,  adjoining  Bellevue 
Hospital,  which  is  situated  on  the  same  ave- 
nue t)etween  Twenty-fifth  and  Thirtieth 
Streets.  The  site  of  the  new  VA  1,250-bed 
hospital  runs  along  the  avenue  between 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fifth  Streets.  Di- 
rectly across  the  street  from  Beilevue  Hos- 
pital is  located  the  New  York  Pharmaceutical 
School  and  arotind  the  comer,  on  Twenty- 
third  Street.  Is  the  NYU  Dental  School.  This 
picture  presents  but  a  part  of  the  vast  medi- 
cal set-up  located  here  In  New  York  City. 
In  addition  to  that,  New  York  City  is  the 
greatest  center  for  recruitment  of  medical 
personnel,  an  important  point  to  keep  in 
mind  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  staff 
these  various  Installations. 

So  much  for  the  medical  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. In  connection  with  the  travel  side,  we 
would  like  to  cite  an  example.  Recently  the 
chief  medical  officer,  whose  headnuarters  Is 
now  located  in  Boston,  made  a  visit  to  the 
VA  hosplUl  located  at  Northport.  Long 
Island  To  get  there  he  had  to  travel  229 
miles  from  Boston  to  New  York,  then  approx- 
imately 50  miles  to  Northport.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  other  visitations  to  VA  hos- 
pitals would  entaU  similar  excess  travel  from 
the  office  where  it  is  now  located. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  presented  to 
you  In  the  hope  that  you  will  join  with  us,  in 
an  effort  to  have  the  area  medical  office  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  moved  from  its 
present  location  in  Boston  to  New  York  City, 
where  ample  accommodations  and  office  space 
are  available  in  the  VA  district  office,  located 
at  299  Broadway. 

Your   cooperation   will   be   appreciated   by 
the  membership  of  the  American  Legion  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  particularly  by 
those  who  directly  serve  the  veterans. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Piccirillo. 
Chairmen,  Departme'^t  Rehabilitation. 
OaoacK  A.  MxAO. 
Director,  Department  Rehabilitation. 


Veterans"  ADMnrrsrajknoN, 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  14.  1949. 
Mr.  Joseph  Picdsnxo. 

Chairman,  Department  Rehabilitation 
Committee,  the  American  Legion, 
Neic  York,  N.  Y. 

Ds.\a  Mr.  Piocnuu-o:  This  is  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  10,  1949. 
in  which  you  outline  the  advantages  of  the 
location  of  the  so-called  district  office  In 
New  York  City. 

May  I  state  that  it  la  not  contemplated 
that  any  operative  functions  will  toe  carried 
on  in  any  installations  other  than  our  field 
stations  and  central  office.  However,  in  the 
Interest  of  economy  and  travel  we  will  have 
representatives  with  official  stations  at  cer- 
tain localities  In  the  field.  These  in  no 
sense  will  be  a  district  office,  but  simply,  as 
previously  stated,  official  headquarters.  The 
personnel  on  duty  will  be  traveling  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  and  these  super- 
visory activities  wUl  bring  the  supervision 
of  central  office  closer  to  the  hospital  and 
other  medical  activities  in  the  field  thereby 
assuring  the  finest  medical  service  to  vet- 
erans. 

It  has  been  decided  that  for  those  repre- 
sentatives visiting  Veterans'  Administration 
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ln«taUatioiu  In  the  New  Bogiand  and  New 
York  Siau*  veM.  Boston.  Ii*«..  will  be 
tbetr  oOclal  headquarters  Of  coune.  a 
larg*  p«roenUg«  of  their  time  will  be  spent 
In  tbe  New  York  area  where  there  are  a 
niMnber  of  medical  Veterans'  Admlalstratlon 
IXMUUlatlons. 

Sincerely  jroiirs. 

Paul  B.  Macktjscn. 
Chie/  Mai  teal  Director. 


MXDtCAL  SCHOOLS 

Boston: 

Boatop  UnlTeralty  School  of  Medldne. 

Barrard  Medical  School. 

Turu  CuUege  Medici  SchooL 
New  York  City; 

Long  Island  College  of  Medicine. 

Oolliliihta    UnlTersity   College  oT  Physi- 
dBBS  and  Surgeons. 

CXvnell  University  Medical  College. 

Maw  York  Medical  College.  Flower  and 
Fifth  Avenue  Hospitals. 

New  York  University  College  of  Medicine. 
New  York  State: 

Albany  Medical  CoUe^. 

University  of  Buffalo  School  of  Medicine. 

Ualvaralty  of  Rochester  Scliool  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry. 

Syracuse  University  College  of  Medicine. 

HOsnTALS 

Boston :  Capacity 

Beth  Israel  Hospital.  Boston 215 

Boston  City  Hospital.  Boston 2.  Si7 

Carney  Hospital.  Boston 258 

Children's  Hospital.  Boston 353 

^uikner  Hospital.  Boston 161 

MMsachuaetU    General    HosplUI, 

Boston 449 

liaasacfausetts  Memorial  Hospital. 

Boston 460 

New  England  Haspltxd  tor  Women 

and  Children.  Boston 260 

Peter     Bent     Brlgham     Hospital. 

Boston 250 

Bt.  Biaabeth's  Hospital.  Boston...  816 
DaKid    States    Marine    Hospital. 

Boston 463 

Beverly  Hospital.  Beverly 207 

Brockton  Hospital.  Brockton 151 

Cambridge    City    Hospital,    Cam- 

- 400 

Auburn    Hospital.    Cam- 

--- 272 

Memorial  Hospital.  Cbel- 

- 123 

Union  Hospital.  FaU  River 201 

Burbank  Hospital.  Fltchburg 366 

Bolyoke  Hospital.  Holyoke 164 

Fttwldsuce  Hospital.  Holyoke 200 

Lawrence  General  Hospital.  Law- 
rence  233 

Lowell  General  Hospital.  Lowell..  212 

9t.  John's  Hoirpltal.  Lowell 235 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Lowell 170 

Lynn  Hospital.  Lynn 316 

8t.  Luke's  Hospital.  New  Bedford.  339 
Newton -Wellesley   Hospital.   New- 
ton  sn 

Boose   of   Mercy   Hospital.   Pltts- 

«•»<« 220 

St.  Lake's  Hospital.  Ptttafleld 200 

Qulncy  City  Hospital.  Qulncy 384 

Satem  Hospital.  Salem a£6 

Hospital.  Sprlngneld 400 

eld  Hospital.  Springfield..  aU 
Memorial  Hospital.  Sprlng- 

_.                    112 

Waltham  Hospital,  Walthara 185 

Msmorlal  Hospital.  Worcester 215 

St.  Vincent  Hospital.  Worcester     .  277 
Worosstcr  City  Hospital.  Worces- 

tsr j^ 

Worcester    Hahnemann    HcspitaC 

Worcester .  i%a 

New  York:  

Bsth-n  Rospttal.  Brooklyn ssa 

Bs«h  Moses  HuepiiAi.  Brooklyn...  216 

Brookl>n   Hospital.   Brooklyn  374 

»aatiwtck  Uofepiiai.  Brooklyn.. .11  U6 
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Coney  lal  uid  Hospital,  Brooklyn..  300 

Cumberland  Hospital.  Brooklyn..  400 

Hospital.  Brooklyn 3C0 

Hospital.  Brooklyn 507 

tal.  Brooklyn 660 

County  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  2,  520 
College     Hospital, 


ZU  a 


£osptt 


Is  and 


Hospital,  Brooklyn 

Lutheran  Deaconesses' 

nd  Hospital.  Brooklyn.. 

Catta^ine's    Hospital.    Brook- 


;lai 


He  sp 


Y(  irk. 


Greenpolpt 

l£r.^el 

Jewish 

Kings 

Long 

Brooklyn 
Methodis  i 
Norweg 

Home 
St. 

lyn ... 
St.  John 
St.  Uary^ 
St.  Peteri 
Uuity 
Wyckoff 

lyn... 
Bellevue 
Dlvion 

New 
Division 

New 
Division 

New 
Division 

York- . 
Beth  David 
Beth  Israel 
Bronx 
Columbus 
Flower 

pitals. 
Fordham 
French 
Gcldwatei 

York 
Gouverneiir 
Harlem 
Hospital 

York 
Jewish 

York 


451 

542 

263 

344 

Hospital.  Brock'.yn 250 

Hospital.  Brooklyn 

Hospital.  Brooklyn 

ital.   Brooklyn 

leighU  Hospital.  Brook- 


320 
201 
283 

197 

aospital.  New  York 3.  165 

[-Columbia      Ln.'verslty, 


Ydfi 


Yiirk 


Hospital,  New  York.. 

Hospital,  New  York 

Hc^pitai,  New  York 

Hospital,  New  York 

Fifth    Avenue    Hos- 

'iev  York 419 

Hospital,  New  York 5£9 

ital.  New  York 313 

Memorial  Hospital,  New 

1,660 
220 
763 


aid 


H  Kpi 


Hospital,  New  York.. 

H^pital.  New  York 

or  Joint  Diseases,  New 


i  emorlal    Hospital.    New 


York 
Lebanon 
Lenox  Hil 
Lincoln 
Memorial 


Disease! . 


Yoik 
end 
1     I 
ind 

Tl  Ul 


Morrlsanlu 

York 
Mother 

tal.  Ne^ 
Mount 
New     Yor  i 

York... 
New  York 
New  York 
New 

School 
New    Yorl 

School 
Presbyte: 
Roosevelt 
St.  Clares 
St.  Franc! 
St.  Luke's 
St.  Vincen ; 
Sydenham 
Flushing 
Jamaica 
Mary 

malca 
Queens 
St.  John's 

tal.  Loni 
Nassau 
Mount 

Vernon 
Bockaway 

away 
U.     8. 

IslaiMl 
6t 
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Capacity 


n-Cornell      University, 

II-New  York  University, 
rk 

IV-Open   Division.   New 


226 


205 


374 


207 
190 
40a 
383 
300 


Knlckerbc  cker       Hospital,       New 


362 


229 


165 


iQ&pital,  New  York 172 

Hospital,  New  York 620 

spltal.  New  York 459 

llospltal.  New  York 223 

Metropolitan  Hospital,  New  York.  1. 183 

HospiUl,  New  York.-  236 
Monteflor^    Hospital    for    Chronic 

New  York 555 

City     Hospital.    Mew 


C%brlni  Memorial  Hospl- 
York... 

Si4al  Hospital,  New  York.. 
City     Hospital,     New 


Hospital.  New  York 

Infirmary.  New  York 

Polyclinic      Medical 

Hospital.  New  York.. 

Postgraduate    Medical 

Hospital,  New  York. 

Hospital,  New  York. 


611 

205 
80O 

830 

1.093 

161 

422 

406 
1,563 


lospltal.  New  York 375 

Hospital,  New  York 406 

Hospital.  New  York...  425 

HosplUl.  New  York 608 

'8  Hospital.  New  York..  644 

Hospital,  New  York 252 

Bospital,  Flushing 319 

^ospital.  Jamaica 227 

Hospital.    Ja- 

836 

Geheral  Hospital,  Jamaica.  757 
l«n^  Island  City  Hospl- 

Island  City 268 

Ho^piUl.  Mincola 276 

non    Hospital.    Mount 

260 


Imi  laculate 


Beach   Hospital.  Rock- 
Bekch _ 

Mi  rlne     Hospital.    Staten 


125 


Vlnce  Its     Hospital,     Suten 


1,050 


246 


New  York — Continued  Capacity 

Staten     Island     Hospital,     Staten 

Island 3C0 

St   Agnes  Hospital,  White  Plains..  177 
White     Plains     Hospital,     White 

Plains 215 

St.     John's     Riverside     Hospital, 

Yonkers 220 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Yonkers 183 

Yonkers    General    Hospital,    Yon- 
kers   163 

Ideal  Hospital,  Endlcott 126 

Charles  S.  Wilson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Johnson  City 350 

Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Lackawanna.  lOo 

St.  Lukes  Hospital.  Newburjh 225 

New  Rochelle  Hospital,  New  Ro- 

chelle 309 

United  Hospital,  Port  Chester 214 

Vassar  Brothers  Hospital.  Pough- 

keepsle 250 

Genesee  Hospital.  Rochester 262 

Highland  Hospital.  Rochester 257 

Rochester    General    Hotpital.    Ro- 
chester   387 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Rochester 330 

Strong  Memorial — Rochester  Mu- 
nicipal  Hospital.   Rochester 732 

Ellis  Hospital.  Schenectady 473 

Grouse-Irving  Hospital,  Syracuse..  273 

General  Hospital,  Syracuse 170 

Hospital   of   the   Good   Shepherd, 

Syracuse '  195 

St.  Joseph  H<jspital.  Syracuse 250 

Syracuse  Memorial  Hospital.  Syra- 
cuse   320 

Samaritan  Hospital.  Troy 212 

Troy  Hospital,  Troy "*  296 

Grasslands  Hospital.  Valhalla 825 

Albany  Hospital,  Albany _.  571 

Memorial  Hospital,  Albany 157 

St    Peters  Hospital.  Albany '59 

Binghamton   City  Hospital,  Blng- 

hamton 500 

Buffalo  General  Hospital.  Buffalo..  500 
Allied  Hospital  of  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, Buffalo.. 375 

Deaconess  Hospital.  Buffalo 333 

Biaward  J.  Meyer  Memorial   Hos- 
pital. Buffalo 1,107 

Mercy  Hospital,  Buffalo. 258 

Millard  P^lmore  Hospital,  Buffalo.  444 
Mary    Imogene    Bassett    Hospital, 

Cooperstown hq 

Arnot-Ogden    Memorial    Hospital, 

Elmira 217 

St  Joseph's  Hospital.  Elmira 291 

NoTT  — VA  hospitals  not  Included  In  abovs. 
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1 

1 

e 

1 

c 

0 

Distance 
from— 

Hospital 

J 

ViawONT 

White  River  Junc- 
tion  

X 

188 

Milt* 
2M 

Milti 

50 

Total 

9.392 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

.... 

.... 

new  rose 

natavto 

Bath 

Bath  (domiciliary) . . 
Bronx  ..  

294 

414 

1,476 

1.SO0 

4flO 

1,500 

aros 

613 

62 

564 

1,000 
1,000 
l,96fi 

uooo 

1.000 
1.000 
1,000 

402 
294 
394 

"io" 

40 

63 

166 

344 

'"■« 
li2 
289 
436 

•602 

1523 

"523 

230 

Brooklyn..      

239 

Staten  UIan<l 

.Northport.  Lone  Is- 
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239 
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292 
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A  Henry  Wallace  Hang-Oyer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NFW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
.•secretaries  come  and  go,  their  staffs  con- 
tinue on.  This  was  never  more  forcefully 
illustrated  than  in  connection  with  the 
fantastic  program  recently  presented  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  It  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  an  outspoken  advo- 
cate of  a  completely  controlled  economy, 
always  unduly  and  usually  unfortunate- 
ly influenced  by  those  surrounding  him. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  to 
write  every  farmer  in  the  country  a  check, 
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presumably  around  electlontlme,  for  the 
difference  between  what  he  received  for 
his  products  and  the  amount  which  a 
government  agency  fixed  as  their  price, 
will  receive  relegation  to  oblivion,  which 
it  so  richly  deserves.  Certainly  this  should 
be  its  fate,  unless  it  is  Intended  to  pay 
every  working  man  and  woman  in  the 
country  the  difference  between  the  wages 
he  or  she  draws  and  the  amount  which 
a  government  agency  decides  he  or  she 
should  earn,  and  unless  it  be  further  in- 
tended to  pay  every  businessman,  large 
and  small,  the  difference  between  his 
losses  or  his  profits.  If  any,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  amount  which  the  Gov- 
ernment thinks,  if  any,  should  be  his 
profits  on  the  other  hand. 

Such  nonsense  is  not  the  stuff  of  which 
this  country  was  made  or  through  which 
It  has  prospered.  It  represents  Ideas 
borrowed  from  those  who  control  the 
economies  of  other  coimtries  which, 
without  a  single  exception,  do  not  enjoy  a 
standard  of  living  remotely  comparable 
with  our  own. 

Several  days  ago  I  inserted  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  condemning 
In  most  vigorous  and  clear  language  the 
completely  political  and  thoroughly  un- 
sound suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Editorial  comment  con- 
tinues to  be  almost  universally  unfavor- 
able. Today,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  an  article 
by  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

(Prom  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  of 
AprU  8,  1949] 

As  Wx  See  It — Lowxr  Food  Pkices,  Hicheb 
Farm  Income,  Is  Nsat  Trick 

The  corn  States  Thursday  got  their  gold 
star  for  good  conduct  in  November.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  unwrapped  a  new 
farm  program  and  politically  it's  a  daisy.  It 
will  raise  farm  income  btrt  lower  food  prices. 
It  8a3rs  here,  which  is  the  neatest  trick  of 
the  Washington  week 

How  can  either  a  dirt-farm  Congressman 
or  a  sidewalk  Congnmuma  oppose  a  deal  like 
that? 

The  only  way  we  can  Imagine  is  by  seeing 
the  catch  Ln  it.     This  shctildnt  be  hard  to  do. 

The  bUl  would  let  the  free  market  set  prices 
on  meat,  milk,  butterfat.  eggs,  poultry,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  These  are  the  foods  people 
prefer  and  should  eat  more  of. 

But  if  the  unsupported  market  lets  people 
buy  them  too  cheaply.  Uncle  Sam  would  sit 
down  and  vtrite  a  check  for  the  fanner  who 
produced  them,  covering  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  Government  thinks  the 
farmer  should  have  received  and  what  the 
people  were  willing  to  pay. 

There  is  no  better  recipe  than  a  fat  check 
to  turn  people  Into  satisfied  voters. 

But  dont  go  away,  there's  more  to  it  than 
this.  Where  do  meat,  milk,  butterfat.  eggs. 
and  poultry  come  from?  They  come  from 
feeding  animals  and  fowls  com,  wheat,  and 
other  grains. 

And  this  same  bUl  Jacks  up  support  prices 
on  these,  along  with  cotton,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, soybeans,  flaxseed,  dry  beans,  peas,  and 
wool.  All  the  apparatus  of  loans,  surplus 
purchases,  and  Oovernment-buUt  storage 
apace  would  be  continued  and  strengthened 
to  raise  prices  on  thes*. 

Then  how  is  the  price  of  meat,  milk  butter- 
fat. eggs,  and  poultry  to  come  down.  If  the 
price  of  grains  that  produce  them  is  propped 
higher? 


There  Is  more  than  a  little  fllm-flammery 
here. 

Besides  this  bill's  hokum,  it  contains  some 
Ideas  that  surely  need  far  more  exploration 
than  they  have  had. 

There  Is  the  question  of  the  Government's 
guaranteeing  the  income  of  one  portion  of 
our  people  regardless  of  other  portions'  price 
Judgment  on  the  value  of  their  otrtput. 

And  if  that  is  desirable,  is  it  good  policy  to 
attempt  to  freeze  one  portion's  income  at 
distorted  wartime  high  levels — which  is  the 
effect  of  the  new  base  period  for  computing 
parity,  a  price  index  of  what  farmers  buy? 

But  the  most  reprehensible  thing  about 
the  plan  is  that  Secretary  Brannan  presented 
It  to  Congress  without  a  single  estimate  on 
what  the  program  would  cost. 

Without  solid  cost  estimates,  adequately 
documented.  Congress  really  has  nothing  to 
work  on.  We  have  surely  not  come  to  the 
point  that  we  buy  every  bauble  that  look* 
pretty  politically  without  asking  the  price. 
Or  have  we? 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  J 

Tus  PouncAi.  Mux — New  Farm  Plan  LdCAvxs 

Some      DEMOcmATs      Puzzled — Production 

Payments   Micht   Run   Into  Biluons   or 

BOIXABS 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  administration's  new  farm-aid  plan, 
presented  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran- 
nan  with  the  blessing  of  President  Trximan. 
is  about  as  understandable  to  Democratio 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  the  operation  of  • 
pyramid  club,  and  if  the  administration  hopes 
to  get  major  support  for  the  plan,  it  will  have 
to  let  a  lot  of  light  in. 

Coined  In  the  plan  is  a  new  phrase,  "pro- 
duction payments."  To  the  nia-of-the- 
mine  citizen.  It  will  mean  a  Government 
subsidy  to  farmers,  designed  to  main- 
tain high  prices  for  them  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  consumers  to  buy  foodstuffs  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  old-fashioned  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  In  other  words.  It  Is  en- 
ticement to  farmers  to  produce  plenty  so  that 
the  supply  will  always  et^ual  or  run  ahead  of 
the  consumer  demand,  thereby  assuring  rea- 
sonable or  low  prices  to  the  public. 

Ncbody  has  suggested  yet  how  far  down  in 
his  Jeans  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  dig  to  pay 
the  farmers  these  production  payments.  It 
is  well  understood,  however,  that  whatever 
Uncle  Sam  pays — and  it  may  run  into  bil- 
lions if  prices  of  foodstuffs  should  go  very 
low  on  the  market — will  com:  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Qtncx  KKDoasBMurr  bt  m'cbath 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  im- 
mediately put  out  a  statem«nt  by  Senator  J 
HOWASD  IIcGratr,  of  Rhode  Island,  chair- 
man, giving  the  new  farm  plan  superlative 
endorsement.  In  conclusion.  Senator  Mc- 
Gratb  made  this  whoUy  understandable  re- 
mark: "Without  going  Into  the  technical 
explanation  and  the  working  details  of  Sec- 
retary Brannan's  testimony  (about  the  new 
plan),  I  waut  to  emfUkaatae  again  that  this 
pMtJgram  tackles  the  fana  problem  in  relation 
to  the  whole  country."  It  Is  Just  those  work- 
ing details  which  need  explaining. 

Secretary  Brannan.  In  his  appearance  be- 
fore c  Joint  meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Agriculture,  stated  the  ob- 
jective of  the  plan — the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  He  made  the  trite  assertion 
that  if  the  farma*  goes  bust,  the  whole 
Nation  does,  too.  No  one  will  qxiarrel  with 
his  demand  that  the  farmn  be  given  a  fair 
break.  Btit  he  apparently  Is  undertaking  to 
set  up  a  kind  of  endless  chain  whereby  the 
fanner  wiU  produce  aU  be  can,  or  at  least 
aU  that  the  Government  thinks  he  shoiald, 
and  the  constimer  wiU  buy  all  he  can.  or 
certainly  as  much  as  the  farmer  produoca. 
This  Is  supfKJsed  to  keep  everybody  else  work- 
ing and  making  money  and  spending  it. 
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The  weak  link  In  the  chain  seems  to  be 
the  requirement  that  the  Oovemment  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  step  in  and  pay  the 
tarmer  the  dlflerence  between  his  coat  of 
pndaetlon.  plus  a  fair  income,  and  the  price 
tlM  tenner  is  compelled  to  receive  In  an 
open  market.  It  Is  possible  that  any  gov- 
•mment  budget  might  be  knocked  galley- 
west  vmder  the  operation  of  rach  a  plan. 

The  details  of  the  plan  are  nximerous  and 
Intricate.  On  of  them  Is  designed  to  help 
the  family  ■!■•  farm  and  not  to  encourage 
the  derelapOMnt  of  Urge  industrialised 
farming. 

Nobody  knows,  but  it  is  surmlaed  that  op- 
eration of  the  proposed  law  will  require  the 
aerrlOM  of  an  army  of  Oovemment  agents, 
a  trtmandous  amount  of  bookkeeping  by 
both  the  farmers  and  the  Government  and 
finally,  the  strictest  kind  of  control  of  the 
farmers  by  the  Oovemment. 

ANDCaSON    NOT    CONSITLTKD 

The  production  payments  appear  to  be 
limited  to  the  more  perishable  crops,  like 
fruits,  regetables,  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
milk;  and  the  old  or  present  price-support 
method  of  commodity  loans  and  purchase 
agreements  will  be  used  for  commodities 
which  do  not  appreciably  deteriorate  in 
t.  for  example,  grains  and  cotton. 
fctor  ANonsoN  of  New  Mexico,  who  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Senate  was  Democratic 
Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
was  not  consulted  by  the  drafters  of  the 
new  administration  farm  plan  before  It  was 
revealed  by  Secretary  Brannan.  Mr.  Anoes- 
•oir  la  saying  nothing  publicly  about  the 
plan— imtil  the  legislation  to  put  It  into 
effect  has  been  presented  and  Secretary 
Brannan  has  explained  its  provisions.  Other 
Democratic  Senators  admit  they  are  mysti- 
fied, and  some  of  them  Just  don't  like  the 
plan. 


Extension  of  European  RecoYery  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 

Tuesday.  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  followed  the  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  legislation,  and  look- 
ing back  on  the  testimony  presented  and 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  And  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  criticism  by  some  Meml>ers  of 
the  House  toward  the  work  and  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee.  May  I 
add  my  humble  observations?  I  believe 
and  have  full  confidence  in  the  chair- 
mar  of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  Judge  Kee,  and  the 
deliberations  and  fine  cooperative  and 
successful,  conscientious  work  of  the 
members  of  this  committee.  The  meas- 
ure unanimously  reported  out  for  favor- 
able pa.ssage  puts  or  should  place  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  favorably 
bjr  tbe  House  beyond  the  doubt  of  the 
most  dubloa^.  The  moneys  thus  far  ex- 
pended in  the  Mfarshall  plan  were  judi- 
ciously allocated  and  have  borne  fruit. 

Two  years  ago  the  American  Oovem- 
ment and  the  American  people  decided 
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discontinue  a  working  plan 

of  Its  success. 

ke  to  call  to  the  attention  of 

particularly  to  the  gentleman 

fork  [Mr.  Keatinc],  the  no- 

ement  in  east-west  trade. 


SAST-WEST  TEADS 


upswing  in  Europe's  east- 
durlng  the  past  year  has 
,  healthy  stimulant  to  the  ultl- 
riTy  of  Marshall-plan  nations, 
last-west  trade  was  virtually 
at  a  stancBtlll.  Last  year,  it  rose  to 
about  50  percent  of  1938  and  by  1952  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
hopes  that  trade  between  eastern  and 
western  Europe  will  be  within  reach  of 
its  normal  )rewar  volume. 

The  lncr(  ased  flow  of  goods  aero?-  the 
east-west  b  jrders  Is  regarded  by  ECA  as 
a  life  line  o  the  economic  goal  of  ERP 
nations.  Palish  coal  is  being  burned  to 
help  meet  their  production  targets. 
Eastern  tin  ber  Is  going  into  their  hous- 
ing and  construction  programs,  and  east- 
ern grain  is  boosting  their  food  consump- 
tion. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  supplying  some 
of  the  mon(  y  with  which  western  Europe 
obtains  part  of  its  immediate  require- 
ments, but  )n  the  whole,  east-west  trade 
is  being  ai  complished  on  a  give-and- 
take  basis  ^  rith  very  little  stimulus  from 
ECA  dollar;.  For  example.  ECA  dollar 
authorizati(  ns  for  the  purchases  of  Po- 
lish coal.  ■'  'ugoslav  nonferrous  metals, 
and  easter  i  German  potash  have  to- 
taled $12,75  :.000  thus  far  compared  with 
the  over-all  figure  of  $1,163,000,000  which 
ERP  count  ies  spent  for  imports  from 
eastern  Eu-ope  in  1948.  ECA  prefers 
that  these  mports  be  obtained  through 
direct  trad  ng.  and  authorizes  dollars 
only  when  t  he  need  is  urgent. 

A  major  importance  of  east-west 
trade  is  thi.t  the  barter  method  is  sav- 
ing ERP  C01  intries  dollars  through  an  al- 
ternative m  ?ans  of  payment,  such  as  ex- 
change of  oods.  credit,  or  payment  in 
some  foreign  currency.  In  order  to  be 
viable  by  IJ  52,  western  Europe  must  re- 
duce her  d  )llar  deficit  and  restore  her 
balance  of  rade.  This  can  be  achieved 
partly  by  he  import  of  goods  from 
sources  oth?r  than  dollar  areas.  ECA 
estimates  that  failure  to  maintain  east- 
west  trade  would  Impose  an  additional 
aggregate  cost  of  $5,000,000,000  in  ERP 
aid,  since  w?stern  Europe  would  have  to 
find  means  for  importing  commodities 
from  other  than  nondollar  areas.  Be- 
sides. ERP  c  ountries  need  eastern  Europe 
for  an  esser  tial  market  outlet. 

Accordinj  to  ECA  figures.  ERP  coun- 
tries are  In  porting  more  than  they  are 
exporting.  During  1948,  it  Is  estimated 
that  expor  .s  totaled  $788,000,000,  as 
compared  ¥lth  $1,163,000,000  in  imports 
from  ea.stern  Europe.  In  exchange  for 
foodstuffs,  I  oal,  timber,  and  nonferrous 
metals,  wes  ern  Europe  supplies  the  east 
with  Inda-^tial  products  and  machinery 
equipment. 

On  the  whole.  ECA  views  the  expan- 
sion of  east  west  trade  as  one  of  the  most 


important  means  for  reducing  the  de- 
pendence of  European  countries  on  prod- 
ucts from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
thus  for  diminishing  the  dangerous  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports  wtiich  has 
thrown  the  European  economy  out  of 
balance.  Of  course,  east-west  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  participating  countries 
only  within  the  limits  of  security  con- 
siderations and  under  strict  export  con- 
trols necessary  for  the  national  security 
of  the  participating  countries  and  the 
United  States. 

ADOmONAL  DETAILS 

Before  the  war.  east-west  trade  com- 
prised about  10  percent  of  the  total  trade 
of  the  ERP  countries.  The  prewar  fig- 
ure for  exports  from  eastern  to  ERP 
countries  was  approximately  $1,300,000,- 
000  a  year.  If  computed  at  postwar 
prices,  the  figure  would  be  considerably 
higher.  ECA  estimates  that  if  present 
east-west  trade  developments  continue — 
particularly  if  the  recovery  plans  for  the 
blzone  are  successful — 1952  imports  from 
the  east  may  exceed  the  prewar  volume. 

Of  all  the  commodities  imported  from 
the  east  before  the  war,  coal,  timber, 
grain,  and  potash  made  up  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  trade.  The  end  of  depend- 
ence on  American  coal  by  1952  depends 
on  increasing  production  in  participating 
countries  and  on  the  availability  of  coal 
from  Poland.  It  is  expected  that  by  1952 
Poland  may  be  a  source  of  about  25,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  for  ERP  countries,  as 
compared  with  13.000,000  last  year. 

Timber,  which  is  needed  for  coal  mines, 
pulp  and  cellulose,  railroads  and  the 
building  Industry,  is  currently  in  very 
short  supply  since  iron-curtain  coun- 
tries are  exporting  only  slightly  more 
than  half  of  their  prewar  shipments.  A 
World  Bank  loan,  now  under  considera- 
tion, to  provide  additional  timber  equip- 
ment for  some  eastern  countries  would 
increase  their  export  availabilities  to 
about  $60,000,000  of  additional  timber 
per  year. 

Before  the  war,  eastern  Europe  supplied 
25  percent  of  the  net  imports  of  grain  for 
western  Europe.  ECA  estimates,  how- 
ever, that  grain  Imports  from  the  east 
in  1948-49  will  constitute  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  prewar  supplies  from  that 
area. 

Potash  from  eastern  Europe,  and 
chiefly  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany,  is 
expected  to  play  an  Important  role  in 
meeting  Increased  requirements  in  west- 
ern Europe.  Imports  from  eastern  Eu- 
rope may  account  for  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  net  Imports  of  the  ERP 
countries  throughout  the  ECA  program 
period. 


Monopoly  Versas  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  coNNECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  12.1949 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  Insert  herewith  a  speech  by  the 
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Honorable  Wright  Patmaw,  of  Texas, 
made  Sunday,  AprU  10.  at  a  din- 
ner meeting  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  America,  Jerry  Voorhis,  managing 
director,  and  John  Carson,  Washington 
representative : 

Monopoly  and  democracy  are  Incompati- 
ble. One  Is,  In  the  worda  of  Holy  Writ,  a 
"child  of  a  bond  woman,"  and  that  chUd  la 
called  monopoly  and  the  path  he  buUds 
leads  Into  slavery.  The  other  child  la  "a 
child  of  a  free  woman,"  and  that  child  Is 
called  Democracy.  That  child  builds  paths 
toward  freedom  and  in  support  of  the  dig- 
nity of  men  and  women  and  children. 

These  two.  monopoly  and  democracy,  are 
utterly  IrreconcUlable.  They  cannot  live  im- 
der  one  roof.  If  monopoly  Is  permitted  to 
thrive  It  will  consume  and  destroy  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  That  Is  the  problem  we 
have  before  us  In  our  country.  It  Is  the 
problem  of  this  day  and  this  hour.  It  Is  the 
challenge  presented  to  United  States  Con- 
gress and  to  all  Government  ofllclals  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Ckjmmlsslon  reported  only  a 
short  time  ago.  Incidentally,  in  that  report 
the  Commission  warned  that  the  days  are 
very  few  In  which  we  can  save  our  country 
and  our  people  from  the  Inevitable  end  of  the 
monopoly  road,  and  that  end  Is  economic 
totalitarianism. 

We  need  not  believe  in  any  theory  of  eco- 
nomic determinism  to  accept  what  is  a  fact. 
The  fact  is  that  our  political  freedom  is  de- 
pendent upon  our  economic  freedom.  Our 
economic  freedom  Is  dejjendent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  market.  We  cannot 
hope  to  retain  our  political  freedom  if  we 
permit  our  market  place  to  become  owned 
and  dominated  by  monopoly  Interests. 

The  reports  made  some  years  ago  by  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Commission, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Sena- 
tor OMahontt,  was  chairman,  proved  that 
monopoly  then  dominated  most  of  our  in- 
dustries. The  statements  made  many  times 
since  by  Senator  CMahoney  and  by  others 
and  the  continuing  stream  of  antitrust 
cases  which  pour  into  our  courts,  prove  that 
monopoly  condition  has  grown  worse  since 
the  days  of  TNEC.  In  fact,  the  stories  told 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Conunittee  of  the 
Congress  prove  conclusively  that  the  warn- 
ing given  to  ua  only  a  short  time  ago  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  a  warning 
couched   in  very   moderate  language. 

Our  problem  is.  then,  the  problem  of  at- 
tacking this  disease  to  society,  this  disease 
we  know  by  the  word  mcnop>oIy.  Turn  to 
the  hospital  wards.  When  a  man  is  sick,  the 
flr^  thing  a  good  doctor  does  is  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  disease.  He  does  that  through 
medication.  Our  first  effort  In  attacldng  this 
disease,  monopoly,  then  should  be  to  give  ade- 
quate assistance  to  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  That  is  the  medica- 
tion we  need  We  must  Insist  on  adequate 
appropriations  for  these  Departments. 

Then  the  able  physician  in  the  hospital 
wards  seeks  to  Induce  and  encourage  the  sick 
person  to  begin  to  help  himself.  His  full  re- 
covery always  must  depend  upon  his  wUl  and 
his  abUlty  to  help  himself. 

One  of  the  subjects  we  are  discussing  in 
this  conference,  I  assume,  is  that  of  inducing 
people  to  help  themselves  through  coopera- 
tives. The  analogy  of  the  hospital  ward  runs 
true  throughout. 

As  many  of  you  know,  there  is  one  subject 
which  has  Interested  me  and  concerned  me 
from  the  day  I  first  came  to  the  United  SUtea 
Congress.  That  subject  la  monopoly. 
Throughout  my  career  I  have  labored  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  independent  buslneM  «• 
gantaatlona,  and  particularly  what  w«  know 
M  nuUl  btjsineas  organisations.  I  waa  mtldi 
pit— d  recently  tu  team  that  oooperatl^ 
rtpiMentatlvea  and  the  representatives  ol 
■mail  buslneM  wert  conferrlnf  In  one  In- 


dustry (oU  distribution)  and  seeking  for 
methods  through  which  they  could  work  to- 
gether. I  hope  that  these  joint  efforts  wiU 
continue.  I  have  heard  repeatedly  from  your 
cooperatlve  representatives  In  Washington 
that  they  would  cooperate  in  every  way  to 
assist  small  business. 

Tomorrow  afternoon,  I  understand  from 
your  program,  this  conference  will  turn  to 
a  study  of  the  electric  power  Industry.  That 
Is  well  for  me.  because  I  was  asked  to  talk 
with  you  a  few  minutes  about  the  RKA  an- 
swer to  monopoly. 

Not  so  many  year*  ago,  one  of  our  great 
Senators,  one  whom  we  shall  not  forget, 
George  W.  Norrls,  of  Nebraaka,  determined 
to  give  to  our  farm  people  the  advantages  of 
electric  power.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that 
story  as  It  was  told  to  me  by  one  of  Senator 
Norrls'  closest  friends.  He  told  how  Sena- 
tor Norrls  had  been  riding  through  Nebraska 
and  had  stopped  to  visit  with  a  farmer 
friend.  The  farmer's  wife  was  washing 
clothes  with  an  old-style  washing  machine. 
She  was  laboring  under  a  hot  Nebraska  sun. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  right  there."  said 
Senator  Norris,  "that  I'd  try  to  find  some  way 
to  help  these  poor  people,  and  particularly 
thoee  good  women,  to  get  electric  power  Into 
their  homes." 

Senator  Norris  began  his  famous  fight  to 
save  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  WUson  Dam 
power  development.  That  was  the  fight 
which  finally  resulted  In  the  development 
of  what  we  know  as  TVA.  Then  Senator  Nor- 
rls, encouraged  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  turned  to  the  development  of  what 
we  know  as  REA. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  when  Senator 
Norrls  completed  the  rural  electrification 
bill,  he  admitted  to  a  belief  and  a  fear  that 
he  was  merely  helping  the  Power  Trust. 

"Of  course.  I  know  what  will  happen,"  he 
said.  •'The  big  power  companies  are  going  to 
borrow  this  cheap  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  get  control  of  rural  electric  lines. 
That  is  Inevitable.  But  if  I  have  to  see  that 
happen  in  order  to  get  electric  power  into  our 
farm  homes.  111  submit  to  even  helping  the 
Power  Trust." 

My  friend  reminded  the  Senator  that  his 
REA  bill  provided  for  loans  to  political  sub- 
divisions, counties,  ca-  townships.  The  Sen- 
ator said  that  was  true,  but  he  had  little 
hope  that  counties  or  townships  wovild  de- 
velop that  field.  Then  Senator  Norris'  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  provision  of  his  bill 
which  permitted  loans  to  be  made  to  cooper- 
atives. The  Senator  shook  his  head,  sadly,  as 
he  talked  about  cooperatives. 

"Yes,  I  put  that  in  the  blU,  but  It  just  will 
not  happen.  That  would  be  the  finest  de- 
velopment," he  added,  "but  cooperatives 
have  never  developed  In  this  country,  as  they 
should  have." 

Senator  Norrls  predicted  that  night  that 
95  percent  of  the  rural  electric  lines  would 
be  built  by  the  Power  Trust.  Strangely,  that 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Morris  L.  Cooke,  the 
first  Administrator  of  REA.  I  only  mention 
these  facts  to  impress  on  you  what  can  be 
done  by  people  once  they  are  encotiraged  to 
help  themselves.  And  I  shotUd  add  that 
three  of  your  cooperative  representatives,  Mr. 
Hull,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Bowen,  of  Chicago,  came  to  Washington 
and  Induced  Mr.  Cooke  to  give  a  little  bit  of 
encotffagement  to  cooperatives  through  put- 
ting, as  they  said,  at  least  one  little  desk  In 
the  REA  oflice. 

The  one  little  desk  was  placed  In  the  REA 
offlce.  and  a  few  Uttlc  people  were  appointed 
by  Mr.  Cooke  to  man  the  Cooperative  Divi- 
sion of  the  first  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
IstratloD.  Mr.  Cooke  was  just  as  friendly  to 
cooperatives  as  was  Senator  Norrls,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  neltbcr  twlleved  that  eoopera- 
tlTM  would  dcrelop. 

We  know  what  tbs  rssult  was.  Tbc  rural 
elsctrlc  cooperatlTss  develojMd  Jtist  about  90 


percent  of  the  rural  electric  lines  and  th« 
power  trust  was  proved  to  be  utterly  incom- 
petent. There  was  one  field  in  whieb 
monopoly  had  to  surrender.  We  know  how 
Norris'  dream  came  true,  how  States  soon 
boast«d  that  majority  of  their  farm  homes 
were  completely  electrified.  We  know  now 
that  in  some  SUtes  more  than  00  percent— 
as  I  recall— of  the  farm  homes  have  electrle 
power. 

The  REA  principle,  as  I  have  tried  to  pre- 
sent It,  is  merely  that  of  using  our  Oov- 
emment's  power  to  provide  credit  to  oar 
people  so  that  they  can  help  tbemMlves. 

What  can  be  wrong  about  any  such  pro- 
posal?  These  credit  rssouroes  are  the  re- 
sources of  our  people.  They  belong  to  all 
of  our  people.  They  would  be  of  no  value 
if  they  were  not  supported  by  confidence  in 
all  of  our  people.  And  all  that  we  now  pro- 
pose through  the  REA  prindpls  Is  that  th« 
Government — the  trustee  for  all  the  f>eopl»— 
shall  take  these  resources  and  turn  them 
back  Into  the  rural  areas  and  the  towns  and 
cities  of  our  country  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves. 

What  can  be  wrong  about  a  proposal  that 
we  shall  use  this  Oovemment  credit,  this 
resource,  to  develop  an  independent  steel 
industry,  or  tw  develop  independent  cement 
industries  throughout  our  country?  W« 
have  proved,  through  RKA,  that  the  people 
are  very  capable,  so  capable  in  fact  that  in 
REA  they  developed  many  improvements  on 
the  work  of  the  power  companies. 

I  have  complete  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  people  to  help  themselves.  I  have  com- 
plets  faith  that  the  so-called  little  people  of 
cur  country,  the  people  who  just  go  about 
doing  their  job  every  day,  wUl  prove  them- 
selves to  be  jxist  about  as  capable  of  handling 
these  so-called  big  jobs  as  have  any  of  otir 
industrial  managers. 

Recently,  I  offered  In  the  House  a  housing 
bUl,  H.  R.  2811.  It  has  been  described  by 
some  people  as  the  REA-hoiislng  bill.  I 
wiab  this  conference  could  be  continued 
through  a  week,  or  on  Into  several  weeks, 
so  that  you  people  might  study  such  pro- 
posals as  are  In  this  housing  bill. 

What  do  we  propose  In  this  housing  bU17 
We  propose  to  create  a  Government  agency 
which  will  do  the  vork  In  housing  that  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
done  in  the  rural  electric  field.  We  propoa* 
that  this  division  of  Government  shall  hav* 
authority  and  responsibUlty  to  develop  new 
plans  and  new  methods  for  housing.  We 
propose  that  this  division  shall  have  au- 
thority to  develop  credit  resources  for  those 
who  ne^  bousing,  either  through  gettli^r 
cooperation  from  private  mortgage  lenders, 
or  through  getting  credit  from  Government 
lending  corporations. 

I  am  Interested  In  this  bill  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  particularly  for  the  reason  that 
through  this  bill  I  think  we  will  help  peo- 
ple to  obtain  good  housing  accommodations 
which  they  can  buy  and  own.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  home  ownership.  It  is  time  we 
should  become  interested  in  home  owner- 
ship because  home  ownership  is  our  great- 
est protection  against  the  spread  of  political 
doctrines  which  might  destroy  our  country. 
Just  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration helped  people  to  own  their  electric 
power  lines. 

Through  this  REA  principle,  I  would  hope, 
and  in  fact  I  would  demand,  that  any  inde- 
pendent btisiness  would  have  every  encour- 
fgrmt"!  comperable  with  that  given  to  co- 
opvatives.  And  asaln,  I  must  repeat  that 
there  has  tunttr  been  an  oecaslon  when  co- 
operative representatives  did  not  propose  to 
me  that  every  method  should  be  devised  to 
encourage  and  help  the  small-btulness  man. 
Incidentally,  I  have  been  told  that  In  Swe- 
den the  small -businees  men  proepwW  as  oo- 
operatlfw  prospered.  It  Is  not  dlSetUt  to 
understand  why,  because  Um  twecUsb  eoop- 
eraUvee  curbed  and  destroyed  monopoly  and 
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provkMI  for  a  fre*  market.  Then  the  Swcd- 
tah  coopvmtlTM,  in  many  instances,  became 
|iftii«a  c€  or  with  other  small  business. 
Ttaat  ti  the  kind  of  a  development  I  would 
Ilka  to  see  In  our  country,  because  I  know, 
M  fpa  know,  that  this  evil  thing  we  know 
Is  not  going  to  be  conquered 
can  arm  eTcry  enemy  of  mo> 
aepoly. 

I  would  like  to  propose  to  this  conTerenee 
that  a  committee  rspr— ntatlve  of  the  farm- 
ers and  of  organized  latar  and  of  coopera- 
of  bona  fide  Independent  busl- 
sliould  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
lent  ctDclals  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plflvtBt  every  possibility  of  making  use  of 
tta*  RSA  prmciple.  We  have  otiered  a  way 
in  the  housing  field.  Some  of  my  good 
friends  In  the  House  and  Senate  have  of- 
fCTMl  propoaals  with  reference  to  rural  tele- 
pkone  acmeea.  Perhaps  we  can  find  a  pat- 
tern which  we  can  apply  to  the  steel  Indus- 
try, to  the  oil  Industry,  to  the  fertilizer  In- 
dustry, and.  m  fact,  to  every  Industry  where 
monopoloy  has  thrived. 

One  picture  has  always  remained  with  me 
as  I  have  labored  in  this  field.  It  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  small -business  man  and  his  great 
•■■t.  which  was  the  greatest  asset  of  otir 
eofontry.  That  asset  was  good  will  and  con- 
fidence. The  consumers  bought  shoes  in 
those  days,  because  the  shoes  were  made  by 
their  friend  and  neighbor.  And  the  manu- 
facturer of  shoes  had  far  more  Interest  In 
gaining  the  good  will  and  permanent  friend- 
ship of  the  consumer  of  shoes  than  he  had 
in  making  a  profit. 

We  must  struggle  to  return  to  that  won- 
derful state  for  all  of  our  people,  even 
though  the  great  mass  industries  and  the 
monopoly  interests  make  the  return  difficult. 
We  must  find  methods  through  which  peo- 
ple, the  men  and  the  women  of  our  country, 
will  have  that  supreme  satisfaction  of  pro- 
ducing something  which  expresses  their 
spirit.  Unless  we  keep  that  goal  In  mind, 
we  cannot  serve  the  catise  of  freedom  and 
dmocracy.  Democracy  is  a  thing  of  the 
It  depeiuls  upon  self-restraint.  It 
upon  the  healthfulness  of  the  soul. 
or  tba  spirit.  We  must  feed  that  soul  and 
spirit  If  we  would  have  it  survive. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  interested  In  this 
never-ending  struggle  against  monopoly. 
That  la  why  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  help 
tb«  bona  fide  small-buslneas  men  of  all  kinds, 
boCh  coc^)eratlve  small  buaincaa  and  other 
kinds  of  small  business.  That  is  why  I  have 
become  interested  In  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping and  expanding  this  RSA  principle. 
Perhaps  we  have  discovered  In  the  REA 
prmciple  the  finest  weapon  for  an  attack  on- 
monopoly.  And  this  conference.  If  it  could 
succeed  in  developing  Interest  in  that  field 
would  be  remembered  throughout  the  years 
to  come. 


Ust  Call  for  Mr.  Bevin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NKW   TOXX 

IM  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1949 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  since 
the  destruction  of  Nazi  Germany  had 
any  nation  dared  make  anil-Semitism  a 
major  policy  until  Ernie  Bevin  became 
Foreign  Minister  of  England  What 
moUvate.s  him.  by  what  fanta.stic  stretch 
of  moral  and  intellectual  gymnastics  be 
arrives  at  such  a  position.  I  cannot  say. 
I  do  not  know  how.  in  a  Labor  govern- 
ment, he  can  hold  or  pursue  such  policies. 


I  know  only 
Great  Brttaih 
almost  obsceie 

Under  lea*- 
Record  an 
Post  Home 
recent  conv 
gation  in  th  ' 
I  hope.  Mr. 
pay  due  attention 
of  writing 


that  the  foreign  policy  of 
is  keyed  to  a  .<:nide  and 
anti-Semitic  attitude. 
e.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
ejlitorial  from  the  New  York 
s  which  reviews  the  most 
clutions  of  the  British  dele- 
United  Nations  Assembly, 
speaker,  that  Members  will 
to  this  brilliant  piece 


The  British 


determined  to 
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i  jovemment,  which  didn't  give 

de   facto    recc  jnltlon    to   Israel    until    after 
every  other  mi  ijor  nation  had  done  so,  seems 
keep  Israel  out  of  the  United 


Nations  as  ion  ;  as  possible. 

There  is  no  other  sensible  interpretation 
of  British  behi  vlor  at  Lake  Success  last  week. 
Britain's  repre  sentatlve  supported  the  unsuc- 
cessful Moslem  attempt  to  delay  advance- 
ment of  Lsrae  's  candidacy  for  membership. 

Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevln  is  very  slow 
learning  the  facts  of  life.  Beyond  all  doubt. 
Israel  will  ent  t  the  United  Nations,  but  Mr. 
Bevln  has  so  far  refused  to  see  either  the 
fimdamental .  lutice  or  even  the  basis  politi- 
cal common  sense  of  making  honorable 
amends  for  hi  i  injustices  of  the  past. 

This  week  1  leglns  with  him  still  clinging 
to  obstruction,  and  although  we  know  that 
the  cause  of  Is  rael  can't  be  advanced  by  call- 
ing a  statesmi  n  a  dolt,  we  still  wonder  why 
anyone  ever  cc  cisidered  this  dolt  a  statesman. 

Yet,  in  the  lope  that  Mr.  Bevin  can  even 
now  be  Instructed,  let  us  list  again  three 
steps  which  tJie  British  Government  should 
take — and  tak  (  quickly — to  render  Justice  to 
Israel,  to  stnngthen  the  cause  of  lasting 
p)eace  In  the  «Jear  East,  and.  by  no  means 
Incidentally,  t  )  do  Brluln  some  direct  good, 
too. 

First.  Brltali  should  expedite,  and  not 
hamper.  Israel  s  admission  Into  the  UN.  No 
other  single  a:tlon  will  go  nearly  so  far  to 
show  that  at  1<  ast  once  in  a  while  the  British 
Government  n  3t  only  talks  about  world  de- 
mocracy but  s  actually  capable  of  doing 
something  to  (  dvance  It. 

Second.  Brit  iin  should  enter  into  sensible 
trade  agreemei  its  with  this  young  and  virile 
state.  Israel  h  is.  among  other  things,  potash 
for  British  Lnd  iistry  and  citrus  fruits  for  the 
unUnned  res;  dents  of  the  cloudy  British 
homeland.  Isi  ael,  moreover.  Is  a  bigger  po- 
tential market  for  British  exports  than  the 
whole  of  the  A  rab  Near  East. 

To  Impleme  it  trade  agreements,  Britain 
should  drop  in  mediately  Its  cruel  and  sense- 
less demand  that  Israel  pay  the  ccsts  of  the 
ghastly  Cyprui    Internment  camps. 

Britain  shot  id  also.  In  common  decency, 
turn  over  to  t  le  Israeli  Government  a  Just 
share  of  the  c  ish  which  was  raised  by  the 
sale  of  Palestii  e  Government  bonds  and  was 
shipped  off  to  London  nearly  a  year  ago. 

Further,  Brit  Bdn  should  release  at  once  the 
sterling  funds  owned  by  Israeli  citizens  and 
now  blocked  U    British  banks. 

The  third  st4p:  Let  Israel  fiourlsh  unham- 
pered by  the  r  ng  of  Arab  and  British  arms 
which  now  sut  rounds  It.  The  driving  ener- 
gies of  Israel,  progressively  redeeming  the 
desert  for  the  good  of  mankind,  should  be 
free  to  work  mchecked  and  vmthreatened 
by  armed  prow  ers  who  build  and  have  built 
nothing  whate'  er  In  this  world. 

In  this  conn  fctlon.  we  are  reminded  that 
British  oppoKlt  ;un  to  an  Independent  Israel 
stemmed  in  p<  rt  from  the  notion  that  the 
Arab  states  hai  [  to  be  coddled  because  Brit- 
ain might  nee  1  them  in  a  clash  with  the 
U.  8  S.  R.  (M  least,  so  It  was  said:  quite 
likely,  the  pro-  Arab  basis  actually  had  more 
to  do  with  oil  than  Ideology  » 

But  granting  the  British  Government  was 
once  sincere  I  i  believing  it  could  rely  on 
Arab  armies.  I  ow  can  it  possibly  think  so 
any  longer?    1  he  ineffectiveness,  if  not  the 


worthlessness.  of  Arab  military  force  has  been 
shown  to  all  the  world. 

If  Britain  ever  needs  an  ally  In  the  Near 
East,  Israel  with  its  sturdy  farms.  Its  mod- 
ern approach  to  trade  and  Industry,  and  Its 
great  body  of  men  and  women  trained  In 
all  fields  of  modern  science,  could  be  the 
best  possible.  But.  In  probable  fact,  the 
building  up  of  a  strong  Israel  would  of  Itself 
so  Improve  the  position  of  democracy  In  the 
Near  East  as  to  discourage  effectively  any 
military  adventurers. 

Meanwhile,  let  those  who  are  really  fearful 
of  Russian  threats  In  that  quarter  of  the 
world  ponder  the  fact  that  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment Is  stanchly  antl-Communlst — so 
much  so  that  It  is  being  denounced  by  the 
Communist  press  everywhere,  partictilarly 
here  In  New  York  City. 

And  so  It  seems  obvious  that  self-interest 
alone — even  if  the  British  Government  can 
find  no  higher  motive — should  Justify  Mr. 
Bevln  in  doing  a  quick  about-face.  What 
Is  really  shocking,  however.  Is  that  It  is  nec- 
essary for  anyone  to  point  out  a  course  of 
action  which  any  genuine  lover  of  Justice, 
any  friend  of  freedom,  should  be  able  to  see 
clearly  for  himself. 

When  Israel's  admission  to  the  UN  comes 
up  before  the  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Bevln 
win  be  on  trial  before  the  bar  of  world  Jus- 
tice. The  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  have  an  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister their  Foreign  Secretary  s  present  point 
of  view. 

Let  us  hope  he  has  learned  a  little  from 
the  past.  If  love  of  liberty  has  not  led  him 
to  right  decisions,  perhaps  self-interest  may. 


Here's  What  Is  Wron;  With  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  offer  another  installment  in  my  an- 
swer to  the  question  now  being  presented 
to  those  of  Us  who  favor  enactment  of 
H.  R.  2032.  the  Thomas-Lesinski  bill 
repealing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  re- 
enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act  with  cer- 
tain amendments.  The  question  put  to 
us  is  "What  Is  Wrong  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act?" 

Of  course,  a  great  many  things  are 
wrong  with  it.  It  was  wrong  in  its  mo- 
tives, which  were  revenge  and  punish- 
ment, not  justice;  wrong  in  its  drafts- 
manship which  was  perpetrated  in  se- 
cret by  a  lawyer  who  was  paid  $7,500  for 
the  job  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, according  to  his  own  statement 
in  the  recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee.  It  was 
wrong  in  its  provisions  which,  as  I  have 
shown  in  previous  remarks,  were  loaded 
agaln.st  labor  and  in  favor  of  employers, 
and  it  has  been  wrong  in  its  administra- 
tion, which  in  the  person  of  NLRB  Gen- 
eral Counsel  Robert  Denham.  has  been 
brazenly  anti-labrr  In  dozens  of  In- 
stances. 

One  of  those  instances  was  the  Perry 
Norvell  Shoe  case,  wherein  the  employer 
used  the  willing  NLRB  general  counsel 
to  break  a  strike,  jet  us  see  how  NLRB 
General  Counsel  Denham,  acting  with  all 
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the  speed  of  a  short-order  cook,  gave  the 
employer  what  he  wanted  in  the  way  of 
a  basis  for  an  injunction  that  was  used 
to  break  a  strike,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  employer's  charges  were  later  found 
to  be  without  merit. 

Although  the  NLRB  is  years  behind  In 
its  work  and  steadily  falling  further  be- 
hind, the  employer  in  this  case,  with  the 
cooperation  of  NLRB  General  Counsel 
Denham,  completed  his  blitz  against  the 
union  l)€tween  August  27,  1947,  when  he 
filed  charges  against  the  union,  and  De- 
cember 12,  1947,  when  the  NLRB  trial 
examiner  found  no  cause  and  dismissed 
the  employer's  complaint — after  the 
strike  had  been  broken. 

To  show  how  the  NLRB  moves  with 
winged  feet  to  serve  employers  and  drags 
its  feet  when  a  union  has  filed  a  com- 
plaint against  an  employer,  I  invite  the 
Members  to  examine  the  chronologies  of 
the  Perry  Norvell  Shoe  case  and  the 
Dorsey  Trailers  case,  as  placed  side  by 
side  in  the  record  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  duriag  its  hearings 
on  H.  R.  2032: 

PERRT   NOSWLL  SHOC 

Augtist  27.  1947:  Employer  flies  charge  al- 
leging Jurisdictional  strike  and  breach  of 
contract. 

October  6,  1947:  Employer  consults  general 
counsel,  files  amended  charge  alleging  coer- 
cion and  restraint. 

October  8.  1947:  General  counsel  issues 
complaint   against   union. 

October  30.  1947:  Company  fires  all  union 
leaders;  notifies  strikers  that  "United  States 
Government  has  Intervened'  and  orders  them 
to  return  to  work  October  23  or  be  fired. 

October  21,   1947:    Hearing  on  complaint. 

November  19,  1947:  Employer  obtains  In- 
junction  against   picketing. 

December  12,  1947:  Trial  examiner  finds 
no  violation  of  contract,  no  violence,  dis- 
misses complaint,  but  Its  purpose  was  accom- 
plished— the  strike  was  broken. 

DORSET   TaAD-ERa 

November  15,  1946;  Strike  voted  by  Local 
773,  UAW-CIO.  after  employer  reftised  to 
arbitrate  grievance. 

November  22.  1946:  Employer  refuses  to 
bargain  with  union. 

November  26.  1946:  Union  offers  to  end 
strike.     Employer  closes  plant. 

December  17,  1946:  Three  thugs,  hired  by 
plant  superintendent  and  local  chief  of  police 
for  $50.  beat  up  union's  representative. 

December  24,  1946:  Union  files  charges  of 
tinfalr  labor  practices. 

January  6,  1947:  Plant  reopens.  Three 
imion  organizers  laid  off.  Employer  stUl  re- 
fuses to  bargain. 

AprU  23,  1947:  Bnlon  files  amended 
charges. 

AprU  25,  1947:  Complaint  Issues  against 
employer. 

June  2,  1947:  Hearings  on  complaint. 

September,  19.  1947:  Trial  examiner  files 
Intermediate  report  with  NLRB,  finding 
violations. 

AprU  30,  1948:  Case  not  yet  assigned  by 
NLRB  Washington  office. 

May  14.  1946:  NLRB  Chairman  hopeful  of 
action  In  near  future.     Case  now  assigned. 

November  23.  1948:  NLRB  finds  employer 
guUty  of  unfair  labor  practice  in  discrimina- 
tory lay-off  of  employees  active  In  union; 
refusal  to  bargain  on  December  31.  1946,  and 
thereafter;  participation  In  assaxilt  on  union 
representative.  (A  more  flagrant  violation 
of  the  act  would  be  difficult  to  find  i ;  and 
MLRB  orders  employer  to  bargain,  to  retn- 
•tate  discharged  workera.  and  to  pay  back- 
wages. 

February  13.  1949:  Company  stlU  refuses  to 
bargain  and  to  leinstate  employees  with  back 


pay  aa  onterad.  Sagiooal  MLRB  attorney 
transfers  case  back  to  Washington  (or 
enforcement. 

March  11,  1949:  General  eounael's  oOce 
stiU  drafting  brief,  expecting  to  flie  petition 
In  court  in  2  or  3  weeks,  but  court  action 
prior  to  faU  term  is  now  unlikely. 

LOCAL   773,  BOKSrr  •nuHLKMB.   UK.,  CLBA,   ALA. 

The  union  was  certified  as  the  excliisive 
bargaining  agent  In  this  company  on  May  16, 
1945.  and  signed  a  contract  September  17. 
1945.  In  the  early  fall  of  1946  the  contract 
was  renewed  with  provision  for  union  shop 
and  check-off. 

Shortly  after  renewal  of  the  contract  the 
company  transferred  certain  employees  to 
new  Job  classifications  but  reftised  to  pay  the 
wage  rates  provided  for  such  classifications 
tmder  the  contract.  The  grievance  pro- 
cedure was  employed  without  satisfactory 
adjustment.  The  company  refused  to  arbi- 
trate the  grievances. 

A  strike  ensued,  on  November  19.  1946.  but 
1  week  later  the  company  rejected  the  offer 
of  the  union  for  the  unconditional  return  of 
the  strikers  and  shut  down  the  plant  until 
January  6,  1947.  During  this  lockout  the 
employees  affected  drew  their  unemployment 
compensation. 

On  December  17.  1946,  a  membership  meet- 
ing was  convened  by  the  president  of  the  local 
who  called  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  vote  to  determine  whether  the  men 
In  the  plant  still  desired  to  be  represented 
by  the  union.  Shortly  before  the  meeting 
convened  at  2  p.  m..  three  men  accosted  on 
the  street  and  beat  up  severely  with  the  Jaws 
of  a  heavy  pocket  knife  the  International 
representative  of  the  union,  Jim  Harden. 
These  three  men.  W.  L.  Dewberry,  Joe  Collins, 
and  David  Burk,  had  been  procured  by  Fred 
Harper,  police  chief  of  Elba,  and  Klmmie 
Dorsey,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany, for  the  sum  of  $50  to  beat  up  Harden 
and  to  tell  him  to  get  out  of  town. 

Later  In  the  same  afternoon  the  financial 
secretary  of  the  union,  Ben  Logan,  was  told 
by  the  same  three  men  that  he  would  be  shot 
unless  he  left  town  before  sundown.  The 
financial  secretary,  the  tinlon  attorney,  and 
the  assistant  regional  director  of  the  Inter- 
national union  reported  this  threat  to  the 
sheriff  In  Elba,  who  made  no  move  to  make 
any  arrest,  but  on  the  contrary  stated  to  the 
financial  secretary:  "It  has  been  reported  to 
me  that  you  are  carrying  a  gun  aroiuid  here." 

The  three  who  had  been  procured  by  the 
Elba  police  and  the  company  for  this  assault 
later  testified  In  the  Labor  Board  hearings 
concerning  their  employment  for  this  ptir- 
pose.  and  one  of  them  testified  also  that  he 
had  been  asked,  but  refused,  to  place  a  gun 
in  Jim  Harden's  car,  and  that  they  had  been 
offered  money  by  the  chief  of  police  to  run 
over  Jim  Harden  with  their  automobile  "even 
thoiigh  they  had  to  run  up  on  the  sidewalk 
to  get  him."  and  to  btirn  the  car  of  Ben  Logan, 
financial  secretary  of  the  union. 

Appeals  by  the  union  to  the  attorney 
general,  the  State  bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Governor's  office,  and  the  FBI  produced 
no  action.  One  of  the  three  thugs  appeared 
in  local  court,  pleaded  guilty  for  himself 
and  one  other,  and  was  told  that  a  fine  of 
$104.50  against  each  of  them  "had  been 
paid." 

Excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  the  three 
men  named  above  are  attached  hereto  as 
an  exhibit. 

Upon  ttie  reopening  of  the  plant  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  1947.  Jim  Nevels,  Ben  Logan,  and 
Leavy  Boutwell.  aU  officers  of  the  local  tuiion. 
were  not  recalled  to  work.  They  have  not 
been  rehired,  althotigh  they  have  applied 
for  reinstatement. 

Complaint  issued  by  the  NLRB  April  25, 
1947,  against  Dorsey  Trailers,  Inc..  alleging 
unfair  labor  practices.  Hearings  w«-e  hrid 
in  June  1947  at  Bba,  Ala.  The  trial  ex- 
aminer's report  finds  the  company  guUty 
of  unfair  labor  practice  in  the  assault  upon 


Jim  Harden  and  in  dlscrtminattaff 

Jim  Nevels.  Ben  Locan,  and  Leavy 

TtM  case  was  sent  to  Um  National  Board  In 

Washington  in  September  1947,  but  was  not 

assigned  for  Board  consldsratlon  untU  sobm 

time  subsequent  to  April  M,  1948,  and  prior 

to  May  14,  194S. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  14.  1948,  Paul  M. 
Herzog.  Chairman,  advlacd  the  union,  "I  can 
advise  you  that  we  have  commenced  atuklyx- 
ing  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  and  the 
exceptions  to  the  intermediate  report  in  this 
matter." 

Chairman  Henog  also  stated:  "We  are 
h(^>eful  that  formal  action  may  be  taken 
in  the  near  future."  This  was  on  May  14. 
1948.  Six  months  later,  on  November  22. 
1948.  2  years  to  the  day  from  the  employer's 
first  refusal  to  bargain  with  the  union,  the 
Board   Issued   Its  decision   and   order. 

The  Board  found  that  this  respondent 
locked  out  its  employees  Illegally  for  4  days 
In  May  1946:  that  it  Ulegally  reftised  to  re- 
instate three  tmion  officers  on  January  6. 
1947  because  of  their  leadership  In  the 
strike;  that  the  employer  Illegally  refused  to 
bargain  with  the  imlon  on  December  31.  1946, 
and  at  all  times  thereafter:  and  that  It 
Illegally  participated  In  the  assault  on  Jim 
Harden. 

The  Board  ordered  the  respondent  com- 
pany to  cease  and  desist  from  discouraging 
membership  In  the  union,  from  refusing  to 
bargain  with  the  union,  and  to  reinstate 
the  three  union  officers  with  back  pay  to 
January  6,  1947,  and  to  reimburse  the  em- 
ployees locked  out  in  May  1946. 

As  of  February  10,  1949,  the  company  still 
refused  to  comply  with  the  act  or  the  Board's 
orders.  On  that  date  the  case  was  sent  into 
Washington  for  enforcement  by  the  Ofllce  of 
the  General  Counsel. 

As  of  March  11,  drafting  of  the  brief  by 
the  general  cotinsel  was  reported  to  be  still 
2  or  3  weeks  from  completion,  and  that  court 
action  against  the  company  would  not  be- 
gin sooner  than  3  weelcs  from  date.  It  was 
held  unlikely  that  the  case  would  be  heard 
before  the  fall  term  of  court. 

It  therefore  appears  prol>able  that  the  case 
of  Dorsey  Trailers,  Inc.,  wiU  be  in  court  or 
awaiting  Its  toim  on  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  refusal  to  bargain  and  of  the  slugging 
of  Jim  Harden  by  the  company's  hired  thuga. 

During  all  this  time,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  company  refuses  to  bargain  with 
the  union,  refuses  even  to  accept  maU  from 
the  union,  continues  to  lay  off  employees 
without  regard  to  seniority  and  in  violation 
erf  the  contract,  and  refuses  to  process  griev- 
ances. While  seniority  employees  remain 
laid  off,  new  employees  are  hired. 


Italy's  Fomier  G>IoBies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR, 

or  NXW  JXBSET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  12,  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Italy  have  through  the  past  few 
years  made  manifest  their  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  democracy.  As 
a  cobelligerent  during  the  last  phases  of 
World  War  n,  I  witnessed  personally  the 
heroic  contributions  to  the  war  effort  by 
her  troops  and  her  citizenry.  And.  I  can 
personally  attest  to  the  fact  that  despite 
the  hardships  the  people  were  under- 
going, they  rallied  with  an  Inspired  cotir- 
age  and  a  renewed  moral  stren^h  to 
overthrow  the  threat  of  Communist  dom- 
ination. 


I 
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ttaly  and  her  people  have  a  profound 
Rsptct  and  adnuration  for  America  and 
a  deep-rooted  love  for  the  people  of 
America.  Tbey  know  that  America  Is 
the  rare  of  world  democracy  and  the 
hope  of  the  world  in  the  struggle  for 
peace. 

Now  two  great  questions  arise — one 
the  trusteeship  of  Italy's  former  colonies 
the  other  whether  Italy  should  be 
tted  to  representation  in  the  United 
IteUons.  And  again  Italy  looks  to  Amer- 
ica with  hopeful  appealing  eyes,  for  she 
believes  her  requests  have  great  merit. 

A  mop  of  &ie  outstanding  citizens  of 
AniCTlta.  known  as  the  Columbian  Civic 
Club  make  the  following  appeal  by  reso- 
luOon: 


the  US  Awembly.  at  Ita  next  acs- 
wiU  tjike  under  conatttaratlcxi  tlie  tnis- 
tawhlp  of  tlie  fckrmer  Italian  colonies:  and 

Wh«r*M  Italy,  by  gsograptiical  ;x)aiUon. 
tradltickn.  eaUurt.  and  ideology,  and  now  aa 
a  party  to  the  Kortb  Atlantic  Pact,  ia  a  defi- 
nite part  of  the  alliance  of  western  nations; 
and 

Whereaa  by  her  victory  at  recent  national 
altcttonj.  achieved  m  the  face  of  tremen<lous 
coaanuaisUc  oppoalUon.  Italy  estaMlalwd 
herself,  not  only  as  a  democracy  but  as  an 
impre^able  barrtcr  against  the  forces  of 
communism:  and 

Whereas  Italy's  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, due.  In  a  great  measure,  to  overpopu- 
lation, is  being  used  as  a  basis  for  communis- 
tic propaganda.  Intended  to  strain  her  rela- 
thooM  with  the  other  western  powers:  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  African 
Continent  will  be  a  great  contributing  factor 
toward  the  scclal  progress  and  economic  re- 
habilitation of  western  Europe:  and 

Whereas  Italy,  prompted,  not  by  selfflsh 
vain,  but  to  relieve  the  sad  state  of  her 
UKt|»niWlaliiai.  made  great  contributions  m 
the  dcwalopnent  of  her  colonies,  by  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  airports,  and  seaports. 
by  converting  arid  lands  into  rich  farms,  by 
transforming  unknown  places  into  indus- 
trial centers  and,  through  the  application  of 
scientific  kr.owledt;e.  methods,  and  skills. 
laMag  the  standard  of  living  far  above  that 
wlHeh  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  natives  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Italians  who  set- 
tled there:  and 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  her  enormous  efforts 
and  sacrlflcea  In  their  dertiopment,  and  her 
prcxlmity  to  her  fuiiM  eolOBita.  and  her 
}ue.  and  her  exceeatv  population  and 
tT.  Italy  u  descrviag  and  qualified  to 
undertake  their  further  development;  and 

Whereas  the  awarding  to  Italy  of  the  trus- 
teeship of  her  former  colonies  will  be  a  great 
step  In  her  own  economic  rehabilitation  and 
wUl  fiirther  solidify  the  western  nations 
•gainst  the  commoa  enany;  and 

Whereaa  Italy  Is  mow  the  only  frletdly  de- 
aocracy  which  has  not  been  given  member- 
riilp  to  the  UN;  and 

Whereas  »>y  every  action  since  she  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  fascism,  and  Joined  forces 
with  America  and  tixe  other  free  nations  of 
Xttft  world — first  against  na2lam  and  then 
against  communlam — ^Italy  has  earned  the 
moral  right  to  be  a  member  of  and  partici- 
pate m  the  UW:  Tlierefore  be  it 

Mfsolvfd  bjf  the  Colum^yian  Crtric  Cluh  in 
•pectei  meeting  assembled,  on  this  4th  day 
of  April  1949.  at  ifs  headquarters.  12  Hill 
Street.  Mewark.  S.  /..  That — 

1.  Italy  has  every  moral  right  to  the  trus- 
teeship of  her  former  colonies. 

2.  Tha  ITS  would  perform  an  act  of  su- 
preme justice  by  awarding  to  Italy  the  trus- 
teeship of  her  former  eoUmlse. 

3.  Italy's  friendship  to  America  and  her 
Many  contributions  toward  the  culture  and 
way  of  life  now  enjoyed  by  our  country  has 
earned   for  her  the  sincere  support  of  our 
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the  UN  for  the  trusteeship  of 

colonies. 

also  requires  that  Italy  be  ad- 

member  of  the  UN.  so  tluit  her 

isplratlona   for  her   own   future 

>eace  of  the  world  may  t>e  advo- 

own  delegates. 

e\fery  means  consistent  with  loy- 

prt^riety  be  employed  to  bring  to 

of  the  elected  representatives 

leaders  of  our  country,  the  moral 

supporting  Italy's  claims  and 

for  the  trusteeship  of  her  for- 

and  her  right  to  representation 


purposes 


copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 

Harry  S.  Truman.  Preal- 

Jnlted  States.  In  the  hope  that 

It  a  respectful  appeal  for 

aid   by   way  of   accomplishing 

and  objectives. 
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Frinklin  D.  Roosevelt 
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ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 


Roosevelt  was  dead. 

I  cam   still   hear   that 


the  weeping  of  his  people. 

that  arose  from  high  and 

the  repose  of  his  great  and 

the    hush    of   expectancy 

e  pondered  and  mourned. 

m*mory  I  can  hear  his  organ- 
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swift    mind    and    swifter 
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surrendering  that  victory 
>igotry.    Our  ideals  of  demo- 
are  trailing  in  the  dust 
trepidation, 
poll  ical,    social,    and    economic 
ma  le  possible  from  1933  to  1945 
lea<  ership  of  Franklin  Delano 
stands  as  an  enduring  monu- 
memory  of  one  of  our  great- 


cotld  build  another  monument, 

I  uild  another  monument — a 

of  accomplished  legislation 

heart.     We  should  repeal 

H4rtley  Act.  restore  the  Wag- 

the  anti-ljmching  and  anti- 

,  enact  housing  legislation. 

silly  antics  being  committed 


in  the  name  of  loyalty  investigation  out 
the  window,  pass  FEPC,  pass  the  feder- 
al aid  to  education  and  national  health 
and  science  bills,  and  above  all  rise  above 
the  current  fears  of  the  future. 

Who  among  us  can  ever  forget  the 
electrifying  message  of  his  first  inaugural 

address: 

So  first  of  all  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief 
that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
Itself — nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified 
terror  which  paralyzes  needed  efforts  to  con- 
vert retreat  Into  advance. 

By  those  simple  and  clarion  words 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  brought  this  coun- 
try out  of  economic  and  social  and 
political  retreat  into  a  great  era  of 
advancement. 

Now.  we  are  once  more  facing  back- 
ward when  we  should  face  forward.  The 
people  spoke,  last  fall;  they  spoke  with 
a  thunderous  voice.  They  spoke  for 
Roosevelt  and  progress  and  for  peace. 

It  is  time  for  us,  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
turn  our  faces  to  the  front  and  pursue 
without  further  delay  or  wrangling  the 
high  ideals  of  the  New  Deal;  to  cease 
our  childish  terror  of  entrenched  privi- 
lege, and  to  renew  our  allegiance  to  our 
country. 

Let  me  quote,  in  conclusion,  two  short 
paragraphs  from  President  Roosevelt's 
election-eve  address  at  Hyde  Park,  No- 
vember 4.  1940: 

The  service  of  democracy  must  be  some- 
thing much  more  than  mere  lip  service. 

It  is  a  living  thing — a  human  thing — com- 
pounded of  brains  and  muscles  and  heart 
and  soul.  The  service  of  democracy  is  the 
l  rttirlght  of  every  citizen,  the  white  and 
the  colored:  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic,  the 
Jew:  the  sons  and  daughters  of  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  who  make  up  the  people 
of  this  land.  Democracy  Is  every  man  and 
woman  who  loves  freedom  and  serves  the 
cause  of  freedom. 


Let's  Repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  11,  1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoftman] 
recently  issued  a  challenge  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  those  who  are  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
point  specifically  to  those  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  they  think 
are  wrong.    I  take  up  his  challenge. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  represents  the 
first  shameful  ugly  step  toward  fascism 
in  this  cotmtry.  Attacks  upon  labor 
unions  and  upon  farmers'  and  consum- 
ers' cooperatives  were  the  first  step  to- 
ward fascism  in  Germany  and  Italy  the 
same  as  in  America. 

If  I  were  a  laboring  man,  instead  of 
a  professional  man.  I  would  belong  to 
the  union  of  my  craft  and  sit  in  the  front 
row.  For  a  half  century  organized  labor 
has  battled  for  and  won  many  of  the 
proudest  treasures  of  our  American  tra- 
dition and  heritage.     For  example,  the 
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40-hour  week,  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world,  to  cite  but  a  few. 

Labor  unions  and  members  of  labor 
unions  have  helped  to  maintain  the 
American  way  of  life  and  those  who 
would,  by  restrictive  legislative  enact- 
ment, destroy  unions  would  destroy  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  and  vital  forces  of 
our  democracy. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  effectively  cur- 
tails the  constitutional  rights  of  workers 
to  be  free  from  employer  domination. 
It  restricts  the  rights  of  workers  to  bar- 
gain effectively  as  a  group  for  improved 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  emancipates  working- 
men  and  women  from  the  domination  of 
unions  and  imion  bosses. 

It  Is  somewhat  curious  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
been  so  interested  in  protecting  the  wel- 
fare of  workers  claimed  to  be  oppressed. 

Collective  bargaining,  as  we  have 
known  It  under  the  Wagner  Act,  fur- 
nished labor  and  management  a  wide 
range  of  freedom  of  voice  in  reaching 
agreements.  Nov  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
has  establi."5hed  an  entirely  new  pattern. 
The  freedom  of  voice  Is  eliminated  and 
the  ruling  of  a  third  party,  the  Govern- 
ment, becomes  a  decided  factor.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  Is  difficult  to  build 
agreements  on  a  foundation  of  trust  and 
mutual  understanding.  Labor  relations 
are  more  likely  to  become  embroiled  in 
a  maze  of  regulations  and  legal  restric- 
tions. 

Most  employers  should  now  realize, 
and  undoubtedly  do  realize,  that  the  best 
way  to  achieve  and  maintain  Industrial 
peace  in  this  free  Nation  is  through  col- 
lective bargaining.  If  our  American  way 
of  life  and  free-enterprise  system  is  to 
be  preserved,  employers  and  employees 
must  solve  their  own  problems  them- 
selves around  the  bargaining  table. 

Advocates  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  had 
much  to  say  regarding  high  union  ini- 
tiation fees.  Many  unions  provide 
their  members  with  unemployment  ben- 
efits, retirement  funds,  burial  benefits 
and  It  would  seem  proper  to  compel  new 
members,  who  become  Immediately  eli- 
gible to  such  benefits,  to  pay  an  initia- 
tion fee  to  represent  their  share  of  what 
other  members  have  paid.  This  Is  not 
extortion.  No  one  claims  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  given  the  power  to  de- 
termine initiation  or  entrance  fees  into 
a  church  or  a  lodge  or  a  fraternity? 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  give  it  such  power 
over  union  labor  affairs? 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  requires  unions 
to  file  very  complete  data  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  It  Is  claimed  that  cor- 
porations are  required  to  give  such  de- 
tailed reports  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  I  maintain  that 
unions  should  not  be  run  like  corpora- 
tions. Corporations  are  operated  for 
private  profit.  Unions  are  not.  Fur- 
thermore, corporations  operated  for  pri- 
vate profit  are  almost  invariably  run  by 
a  compact,  tightly  run  management 
group  with  limited  liability.  Except  at 
the  outset  when  security  issues  are 
floated,  stockholders  in  corporations  find 
it  nearly  impossible  to  learn  how  their 
corporations  are  run. 


Another  objection  I  voice  to  this  law  is 
the  ban  against  direct  contributions  to 
political  parties ;  and  the  provision  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  that  imions  may  make 
no  contributions  nor  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  any  national  election.  It  is 
well  to  know  that  corporations,  through 
their  officers,  make  huge  contributions  to 
their  political  favorites.  The  Eightieth 
Congress  passed  this  law  sponsored  by 
the  senior  Member  from  Ohio  of  the 
other  body  that  latMr  organized  and  un- 
organized is  bound  to  opjxjse.  Those  who 
sponsored  it  seek  to  prohibit  labor  imions 
from  publishing  the  congressional  rec- 
ords of  candidates  in  papers,  circulars,  or 
pamphlets  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  union  dues,  prohibit  unions  from  using 
their  funds  to  rent  halls  and  hold  meet- 
ings to  discuss  political  candidates  and 
their  congressional  records  and  to  buy 
radio  time  to  speak  in  support  or  op- 
position to  any  candidates.  Is  this  not 
a  threat  to  our  political  freedom?  Is 
that  not  an  infringement  upon  the  right 
of  free  speech?  Is  this  not  a  violation 
of  the  very  first  amendment  of  our  Con- 
stitution, which  provides: 

Congress  shall  uake  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right 
of  the  people  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  it  Is  Il- 
legal for  a  imion  to  set  up  funds  for  va- 
cations with  pay.  Yet  corporations  may 
provide  such  vacations  for  their  execu- 
tives. Do  the  executives  need  vacations 
which  those  who  work  are  denied? 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
the  unfairness  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
is  the  method  of  voting  for  a  union  shop. 
The  requirement  of  the  law  is  that  a  ma- 
jority of  all  eligible  employees  must  vote 
•*yes"  in  order  for  the  union  to  win  the 
election.  In  other  words,  every  worker 
who  fails  to  vote  has  his  vote  counted  as 
a  "no"  vote.  No  candidate  for  office  in 
the  United  States,  no  other  issue  on  the 
ballot,  must  face  such  a  test. 

The  Norris-LaGuardia  Act,  which  was 
a  fine  forward-looking  law.  prohibited 
arbitrary  injunctions  by  judges.  This 
salutary  provision  was,  in  effect,  repealed 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  When  a  judge 
arbitrarily  issues  an  injunction  in  a  labor 
controversy  he  becomes  prosecutor,  jury. 
Judge,  and  executioner  combined  in  one 
person. 

In  many  respects  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
sets  labor  and  management  apart  and 
prevents  teamwork  and  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  collective  bargaining.  There 
are  more  than  30  separate  procedural 
items  imposed  before  the  union  is  entitled 
to  ask  an  employer  to  grant  a  union  shop. 
Many  of  these  items  present  virtual  ob- 
stacles to  collective  bargaining.  There 
are  about  20,000.000  American  employees 
working  under  various  kinds  of  imion 
security  contracts.  It  Is  obvious  what  a 
widespread  handicap  this  restrictive 
legislation  presents.  If  this  law  is  con- 
strued to  require  elections  every  year,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  would  require  not 
Jess  than  20.000,000  man-hours  each  year 
to  conduct  the  elections  with  respect  to 
union-shop  authorization.  Under  the 
Wagner  Act,  with  only  7,000  elections  a 


year,  even  the  simplest  kind  of  repre- 
sentation elections  were  delayed  for 
periods  of  6  months  or  longer. 

President  William  Green,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  asserted  that 
labor's  antagonism  to  the  law  at  the 
outset  has  been  intensified  by  recent 
develoiMnents  in  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  which  would  bear  out 
every  charge  made  against  this  restric- 
tive and  oppressive  law.  President 
Green  stated  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  a  Government  agency 
created  to  protect  the  rights  of  labor, 
has  been  perverted  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  into  a  prosecutor  of  labor  unions. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law,  according  to 
United  States  Senator  Watni  Moasi, 
Republican,  of  Oregon,  a  leading  liberal. 
Is  a  "device  for  making  unions  so  weak 
they  cannot  bargain  collectively." 

We  must  realize  that  labor,  business. 
and  agriculture  are  all  Interdependent 
and  that  our  whole  Nation  cannot  enjoy 
stable  prosperity  unless  all  groups  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  the  national  In- 
come. We  must  establish  a  decent 
standard  of  living  as  a  minimum  for 
every  American,  and  constantly  improve 
the  distribution  of  our  production  so 
that  all  Americans  benefit.  A  great 
abuse  of  the  past  was  the  fact  that 
judges  very  frequently  and  very  arbi- 
trarily Issued  injunctions  against  work- 
ers and  without  the  production  of  evi- 
dence to  justify  such  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings. We  should  not,-  In  this  coun- 
try, set  up  one  set  of  standards  for 
imions  and  another  for  employers.  We 
should  not  promote  Government  inter- 
ference in  labor  relations. 

To  require  employees  or  union  officials 
to  furnish  an tl -Communist  affidavits  and 
to  fail  to  make  the  same  requirement  of 
employers  is  discriminatory  legislation 
which  is  unfair  and  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
weakened.  The  weakening  in  this  De- 
partment of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  proved  a  severe  blow  to 
the  workers.  The  separation  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  irom  this  department 
and  a  change  In  Its  basic  conception  has 
alienated  the  confidence  of  union  mem- 
bers. Furthermore,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  has  been  weakened  to  a  point 
where  it  cannot  make  adequate  inspec- 
tions of  the  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  that  law.  We  should  not  stand  idly 
by  and  permit  the  lowering  of  the  pres- 
tige of  a  once  great  department  of  our 
Government,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  laboring  men  and  women  the  country 
over. 

An  example  of  the  chaos  caused  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  is  the  situation  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  oldest  unions.  For 
75  years  this  union  and  its  members  had 
little,  if  any,  trouble  with  employers,  had 
very  few  strikes,  customarily  arbitrated 
differences,  negotiated  wage  scales,  and 
became  known  as  one  of  the  great  demo- 
cratic trade -unions  of  the  world.  Yet 
this  situation  was  entirely  disrupted  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  union  was 
forbidden  to  negotiate  wage  scales,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  rules  in  the  shop  by 
reason   of   the   Taft-Hartley    Act,    and 
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strikes  f«scilted  in  TSrious  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Union  printers  previously 
steadily  employed  walked  the  streets  job- 
kM.  Milikms  of  dollars  were  lost  to  both 
captaOFCTs  and  employees  as  a  result  ot 
this  reactionary  law. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  an  anti- 
labor  law.  This  is  the  judgment  of 
Maurice  J.  Tobin.  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  Secretary  calls  attention  In  particu- 
lar to  one  unfair  labor  practice  written 
into  the  law.  that  management  can  go 
Into  court  and  get  an  injunction  in  24 
hours,  whereas  in  the  case  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice  by  management  it  would 
take  at  least  12  to  18  months  to  get  an 
injunction  under  the  law.  The  Taft- 
Hariley  Act  is  slanted  against  labor  and 
it  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  organ- 
ise those  twelve  to  fifteen  million  unor- 
ganized workers  in  the  country  who  to- 
day work  for  sweatshop  wages,  and  it 
makes  it  most  difficult  for  labor  unions 
to  preserve  the  gains  they  have  made 
and  for  the  unorganized  to  organize. 

Finally,  I  denounce  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  for  the  added  reason  that  Gerald 
D.  Morgan,  a  Washington  lawyer,  testi- 
fied he  received  $7300  for  his  work  in 
drafting  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Of 
course,  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers paid  this  money. 

This  must  be  shocking  news  to  fair* 
aladcd  ciCHefu  who  have  been  defend' 
loc  ttie  Taft-Hartley  lav.  The  Republi- 
can Eightieth  CongrcM.  according  to 
tbt  tMClflMOjr  ot  tbU  lawyer  who  re- 
eahmd  tIMim.  abdieated  lu  duties  aad 
powers  to  this  lawyer  and  his  emptofT' 
en. 

The  Republican  National  CommStU* 
paid  him  his  fee  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  the  money  lo  paid  was  paid  Into 
the  Republican  National  Committee  by 
IntercsU  who  sadired  special  privilcggs 
In  the  lefflstetlon  be  drafted.  We  pro- 
poso  to  repeal  this  act  and  replace  it 
with  a  statute  fair  to  workers,  employ- 
ers and  the  general  public. 
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Wfcat  Is  Wrong  Witii  tlie  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESgHTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  fur- 
ther answer  to  the  question,  '"What  is 
wrong  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act?"  I 
offer  the  experience  of  the  Murray  Corp.. 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  UAW-CIO. 

In  1947.  immediately  upon  enactment 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  that  act  caused 
10  years  of  peaceful  union -management 
relauons  to  be  broken  by  a  strike  In  the 
Murray  body  plant  in  Detroit  over  the 
tone  of  union  Lability  which  had  been 
created  by  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

The  so-called  watchdog  committee, 
created  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
chaired  by  former  Senator  Ball,  made  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  Taft-HarUey 
Act  upon  labor-management  relations  in 
the  Murray  body  plant.    Reporting  in 


March  19M.  the  watchdog  committee 
made  a  reaort  and  probably  an  inadvert- 
ent admis^  ion  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
act,  not  (inly  in  that  plant  but  upon 
labor- management  relations  generally. 

I  quote  f  rom  page  177  of  that  report: 

with  pafiiage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the 
company  a  id  the  union  each  feels  that  Its 
relations  w  th  the  other  are  on  the  threshold 
of  •  new  ei  k. 

Efforts  oi  the  company  to  regain  exclusive 
control  of  what  It  conceives  are  the  rights 
of  management  and  to  restore  a  balance  and 
equality  to  the  bargaining  relation  will  be 
vlgoro\isly  "eslsted  by  the  union  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  its  power  and  authority,  a  threat  to 
Its  very  exjttence. 

There  is  unquestionably  to  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  th«  relation  between  the  parties  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  a  new  concept  oi"  the 
functions  c  f  union  and  management  In  the 
Industrial  <  conomy. 

Achievetr  ent  of  this  evolutionary  cycle 
without  op  sn  strife  will  be  a  severe  test  of 
collective    bargaining. 

It  is  not  hard  to  translate  this  guarded 
language,  ind  translate  it  fairly,  into  an 
admission  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
an  incltem  ent  to  industrial  warfare.  The 
words  I  h;  ive  just  quoted  are  an  admis- 
sion that  he  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  an  at- 
tempt to  ti  tm  the  clock  back  to  pre- Wag- 
ner Act  ds  ys.  to  cancel  out  the  advances 
of  peaceful  labor-management  relations 
they  did  a(  hleve  In  10  years  of  experience 
under  the  Waf  oer  Act.  Never  mind  the 
words 'th4  threshold  of  a  new  era."  The 
"new  era'  Is  smply  a  return  to  the  old 
era  of  eiiplorer  mtimidatlon  of  em' 
ployees  ar  d  indUAtruU  Mpiomce.  terror, 
vtoience.  md  orstematie  campaigns  to 
weaken  at  d  dartroy  unions  to  that  labor 
can  again  be  hired  on  any  temu  set  by 
the  emplo  rer. 

Fortuna  «ly.  the  American  people  have 
refused  to  ;>ermlt  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
nm  Its  fu  I  course,  to  wreck  Its  full  evil 
effects  dur  ng  a  period  when,  with  a  more 
plentiful  abor  market,  antiunion  em- 
ployers wc  ild  take  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  :he  act  to  fight  union.s  for  the 
purpose  ()  first  weakening  and  then  de- 
stroying t  lem.  I  am  confident  that  this 
Hou-te  wU  shortly  adopt  the  Thomas- 
1 11.  H.  R.  2032.  in  .substantially 
Its  present  form,  without  the  emasculat- 
ing amenc  ments  which  will  be  offered  by 
thotie  who  still  believe  in  Taft-Hartley. 


Pa  ci&c  Coast  Shipbuilding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

H04  JOHN  J.  AUEN,  JR. 

or  CALiro»>iA 
IN  THE  AOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12,  1949 
EN  of  California.     Mr.  Speak - 


Mr.  ALl 

er.  I  have  his  day  introduced  H.  R.  4190, 
a  bill  to  prtvide  for  the  allocation  of  ship- 
construction  contracts  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  kee]  i  alive  at  strategic  points  on 
each  of  o^  coasts  the  skills  which  are 
needed  in 
so  essential 
times  of 

Almost 
record  of 


he  building  of  ships,  the  skills 

to  the  national  defense  in 

Emergency. 

?veryone  Is  familiar  with  the 

the  shipbuilding  industry  on 


the  Pacific  coast  during  World  War  n. 
At  one  time,  approximately  one-half  of 
our  tonnage  was  being  produced  there. 
Pew  people,  however,  realize  that  it  took 
4  years,  from  1939  to  1943.  to  train  a  nu- 
cleus of  men  to  revive  a  dead  industry 
and  expand  i*  to  a  full  and  efflcient  pro- 
duction. It  was  time  we  could  ill  afford 
to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  not  a 
single  ship  is  being  built  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect 
for  the  building  of  any  such  ship.  The 
skills  which  we  developed  are  rapidly  be- 
ing lost.  The  organizations  which  built 
our  ships  are  rapidly  disintegrating. 

H.  R.  4190  sets  forth  that  it  is  desirable 
that  150.000  men  should  be  engaged  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry  at  all  times  and 
that  of  these  at  least  60.000  should  be 
occupied  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  least 
10,000  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  at  least 
30.000  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Mari- 
time Commission  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  account  of 
the  numbers  actually  employed  from  time 
to  time  and  of  allocating  additional  con- 
struction contracts  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  cure  any  deficiencies  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  each  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  193«  recognizes  the  necessity  to  our 
national  defense  of  having  shipbuilding 
faculties  and  skills  at  strategic  locatloM 
on  all  cotkaU.  The  provisions  of  that 
act  to  acooaqrfMi  this  objective  failed  to 
be  effective,  H,  R,  4100  endeairors  to 
ainend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  IMd 
»o  that  this  ctoiectlrt  will  be  rearh<-d  and 
the  shipbuilding  skills.  facUitiei.  and 
organizations  wUl  be  kept  alive  and  active 
on  all  of  our  coasU  and  In  all  of  our  stra- 
tegic locations. 


Our  Glorious  Army 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHVsrrrs 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPH2SENTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  AprU  12.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
herewith  include  In  my  extension  of  re- 
marks, a  .splendid  article  written  by 
Harry  H.  Schlacht  appearing  in  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Record  of  April  6,  1949.  en- 
titled "Our  Glorious  Army": 

OUS    GLOBIOUS    ABMT 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

Today  we  salute  the  armies  of  America — 
the  heroes  of  humanity,  the  soldiers  of  democ- 
racy. They  are  the  guardians  of  our  present. 
They  are  the  defenders  of  our  future. 

Army  Day  will  be  marked  with  celebrations 
throughout  the  Nation.  Col.  Charles  P.  H. 
Johnson,  a  great  American,  is  national  chair- 
man. This  is  an  occasion  for  the  rededica- 
tlon  of  our  spirit  to  national  patriotism. 
This  Is  an  occasion  for  the  re  consecra- 
tion of  our  might  to  the  prmclples  for  which 
our  fighters  for  freedom  have  so  gallantly 
fought.  They  have  been  great  In  war.  They 
have  been  great  in  peace. 

Strong  In  our  faith,  stubborn  In  oup  re- 
solve, invincible  in  our  liberty,  we  liberty- 
loving  Americans  promise  earnestly  that  the 
great  traditions  of  our  Army  will  live  as  long 
as  the  breath  of  life  rewdee  within  us. 
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Tcu  have  never  drawn  your  sword  except  In 
honor.  You  have  never  sheathed  your  sword 
except  in  victory.  You  are  the  sons  of  those 
who  braved  the  wilderness  at  Plymouth  Reck, 
who  carried  the  torch  of  freedom  across  the 
western  prairies,  whose  blood  flowed  down 
the  slopes  of  Bunker  Hill  and  whose  blood 
stained  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge.  You  are 
the  sons  of  heroes  who  crimsoned  the  sod  at 
Gettysburg,  consecrated  the  apple  blossoms 
at  Appomattox  and  liberated  the  downtrod- 
den at  Santiago.  You  are  the  sons  of  free- 
dom whose  blood  flooded  Flanders  fields,  and 
a  thotisand  blazing  battlefields  in  World 
War  I. 

Today  your  glorlotis  story  Is  written  In 
white  crasses  and  unmarked  graves,  in  the 
sands  of  Africa  and  In  the  fields  of  France, 
In  the  valleys  of  Holland  and  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Italy,  in  the  hillsides  of  Germany, 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  In  the  silent 
depths  of  the  seven  seas. 

Our  Army  has  spning  from  the  loins  ol 
a  free  people,  ennobled  and  Inspired  by  the 
cause  of  liberty.  We  are  a  peace-loving  peo- 
ple. We  are  a  peace-living  people.  American 
history  records  the  part  played  by  oxir  valiant 
soldiers  dtirlng  peacetime — In  opening  the 
West  for  settlement,  in  mapping  unexplored 
areas,  in  improving  waterways  for  domestic 
commerce,  In  furthering  science  and  indus- 
try, In  providing  assistance  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  disasters. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  warriors.  We  are 
not  a  nation  seeking  terrltorUl  conquest. 
We  bate  ncfw  sought  through  cowardly  and 
Infttrstlon  to  pollute  and  con' 
ieeloglwl  coneeption  (A  any 
people,  fit  IMNW  aevsr  teagbt  to  sMp  the 
vttelfty  or  to  taktmrnUm  Om  instttmtoos  at 
taf  fiiwrnnisMr. 

Tbs  tptiU,  ot  AoMrloi  Is  ttMr  spirit  of  pMes. 
ft  tttaihm  tlM  most  dttfustve  bsosvolenee. 
n  lamMntm  tbe  tltieor*  mood  will.  It  pro- 
•NMi  lor  iattackm  tte  eserelse  of  tlie  OMSt 
ttMl  sad  meodlr  ttmem  amoflf  men 

Lst  tis  an  UMl«r  dMsr  eur  flfbcers  f^>r  frc«' 
dom.  Lst  us  all  todsy  erown  tbem  witti  our 
applause.  Lst  us  say  to  every  maa  In  tbs 
isnrtcc  today,  from  private  to  gsoeral.  (rom 
ssamsn  to  admiral,  "Ood  bless  you  aU." 


ECA  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  Mxw  roKx 

Uf  THX  HOCn  OF  RSPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  AprU  12,  1949 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
presented  the  appropriation  for  the  ECA. 
We  had  spent  two  full  months  in  the  most 
Intensive  study  of  the  need.s  of  these  for- 
eign countries  f,nd  knew  what  w  were 
doing.  In  other  words,  the  cut  that  was 
made  was  based  upon  .scientific  and  in- 
tense study.  At  that  time,  people  who 
knew  nothing  about  it  and  who  had  not 
spent  any  time  at  all  in  studying  it,  made 
repeated  statements  that  we  had  taken 
the  meat  ax  to  the  appropriations.  And 
they  were  able  to  deceive  the  Senate  and 
ultimately  force  through  conference  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  all  of  the 
funds  that  were  provided  might  be  obli- 
gated by  April  2,  1949.  That  date  has 
arrived. 

In  11  months  to  March  1,  out  of  $5,- 
050,000,000  of  available  funds  they  have 
actually  shipped  and  paid  for  $2,900,000,- 
OCO,   leaving   $1,300,000,000   yet   to  ship 


and  a  large  amount  of  loan  funds.  Un- 
questionably enough  t<  carry  the  opera- 
tion along  until  the  1st  of  July  and  prob- 
ably until  August  1.'^  or  September  1. 
Thus  it  turns  out  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  w£is  right  and  that  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing  and  that  those  in 
the  House,  the  Senate,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  ECA  who  were  proceeding 
without  any  idea  of  what  they  were  do- 
ing, were  wrong. 

Instead  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee taking  the  meat  ax  to  the  ECA 
appropriations,  those  who  approached 
their  responsibility  from  a  dishonest  and 
an  ignorant  standpoint  were  taking  the 
meat  ax  to  the  American  people  The 
result  ha.s  been  to  encourage  extrava- 
gance, to  promote  the  complete  social- 
ization of  industry  in  western  Europe  and 
in  England  and  to  keep  them  busy  on 
projects  which  are  utterly  ridiculous  and 
foolish,  like  building  stations  on  French 
railroads  and  electrifying  French  rail- 
roads when  there  was  no  need  for  it, 
like  digging  up  the  streets  in  Belgian 
cities,  like  paying  the  deficit  of  operating 
the  socialistic  developments  In  western 
Europe  and  In  England.  If  these  people 
would  go  to  work,  with  all  the  money  that 
has  been  given  them  and  all  the  food 
that  baa  been  glTen  them,  they  ccout 
have  already  developed  an  arms-produC' 
tlon  profram  irblch  would  supply  Briuin 
and  France  and  Ita^  wltb  f^emhluff 
th^  need  to  protect  tbcnuelvef  from 
ttuiir  Commtinlst  neUfhbon. 

Tbe  real  meat  of  thle  tttmtion  is  that 
ttsoee  reactionaries  wbo  wMi  to  deotror 
the  United  States  by  redUets  spendltig 
and  by  promoting  Jnefldeoff  in  the 
cotmtries  acrom  the  lea  ar*  actually  ere* 
atlng  a  iituation  where  we  will  have  com- 
plete toeialism  In  those  countries  and 
that  can  result  In  nothing  but  a  dictator- 
ship. A  dictatorship  will  re«ult  In  com- 
munlimi  and  there  will  be  no  free  coun- 
tries left  in  Europe  able  to  join  us  when 
World  War  m  Is  thrust  upon  us.  Tbe 
way  out  of  this  situation  Is  for  us  to  re- 
duce the  amounts  ttiat  we  contribute  to 
ttaeM  toniga  countries  down  to  a  point 
that  W9  eaa  afford  to  carry,  and  to  a 
pdnt  where  we  are  providing  Just  what 
is  needed  rather  than  enough  to  pro- 
mote socialism  and  communism  in  these 
western  countries. 

No  forward  looiclng  approach  to  this 
problem  can  be  made  without  the  proper 
consideration  of  this  situation.  Those 
people  are  isolationists  of  the  worst 
kind,  who  have  voted  for  improper  and 
ill-considered  expenditures  that  are  ab- 
solutely unneeded  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  make.  Not  only  have  they  no 
grasp  of  the  foreign  situation  but  not 
an  open-minded  approach  to  it.  It  is 
time  for  America  to  wake  up.  to  realize 
its  responsibilities  to  itself  and  to  the 
world  and  not  to  be  led  SiStms  by  idle 
dreamers  and  smart  alecks. 

We  should  adopt  amendments  here 
reducing  the  amount  of  these  authoriza- 
tions to  something  approaching  the  need. 
They  need  no  money  for  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year.  They  do  not  need  $4,000,- 
000.000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  We 
were  told  a  year  ago  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  was  needed  and  when 


the  committee  did  and  reported  honestly 
and  fairly,  we  were  met  with  the  state- 
ment, on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to 
raid  the  Tresisury,  that  we  had  taken 
the  meat  ax  to  it. 

In  other  words.  In  order  to  get  their 
authorizations  through  they  stated  that 
it  would  be  reviewed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  when  it  was  re- 
viewed they  went  back  on  their  pledge 
to  the  Congress. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  that  this  au- 
thorization should  be  cut  at  this  time 
while  the  bill  is  under  consideration  for 
that  purpose. 

I  would  support  reasonable  foreign 
aid.  I  cannot  support  a  proposition  that 
is  ba.sed  upon  a  racket  and  a  raid  upon 
the  American  people  and  designed  to 
increase  taxes  and  destroy  the  economy 
of  our  people. 


Disposal  of  Certain  Oil  and  Water-Color 
Paintittf  s  by  War  Assets  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


CF 


at 


HON.  CHET  HOLl  FIELD 

or  cturonru 
■OUS  Of  WM9ttMBtTATtVn 
TlU9daif,  Aprtt  It,  1949 


Mr.  BOUFDBLD.  Mr.  flpoalMr.  on  tlM 
Ml  of  April  and  acala  m  die  IMi  ti 
April  IMf  the  D^rpartment  ot  8Ute  de- 
clared surplus  to  War  Aasets  Admlnistrm- 
tion  a  total  of  117  oO  and  vater-«otor 
palntinff  vhidi  bad  been  acouirad  fey 
the  United  fltatat  Ooyemment  at  a  coil 
of  $M.M0.87. 


to  ifjipnai  of  tbeoa 

paintings  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
aa  amended. 

The  individual  paintings  were  offered 
by  the  New  York  regional  ofBce  and  a 
total  of  144  bids  were  received.  These 
bids  were  opened  at  a  public  meeting 
and  the  successful  bidders  were  selected 
in  keeping  with  priority  requirements. 
Since  there  were  many  "aids  or  priority 
fair  value  claimants  for  each  picture  it 
was  necessary  to  conduct  a  drawing 
among  all  priority  claimants  who  had 
indicated  a  willingness  to  pay  the  fair 
value  established  by  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration or  who  had  set  a  dollar  limit  at 
or  above  the  established  Tair  value. 

As  a  result  of  this  public  drawing  11 
educational  institutions,  2  museiims.  and 
1  public  library  were  awarded  a  total  of 
112  of  the  117  paintings  at  a  discount  of 
95  percent  of  the  established  fair  value 
of  each  painting  on  which  they  had  bid. 

Since  neither  bids  nor  priority  claims 
at  fair  value  were  sulimitted  on  the  re- 
maining five  paintings  by  educational 
and  nonprofit  institutions  these  paint- 
ings were  awarded  to  the  three  highest 
veteran  bidders.  The  acquisition  cost  of 
these  five  paintings  to  the  United  States 
Government  amounted  to  $1,287.50  and 
their  sale  by  War  Assets  Administration 
bitjught  a  return  of  $1,625. 

After  allowing  the  95-percent  discoimt 
to  the  afore-mentioned  educational  and 
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ncnproflt  laittMilions  as  provided  for 
under  WAA  Refiilation  14  the  cash  re- 
turn received  by  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion for  the  117  paintings  was  $5,526  68 
It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that  iX 
these  paintings  could  have  been  sold  to 
bidder  and  not  awarded  to 
il  and  nonprofit  Institutions  at 
95-percent  discount  of  fair  value  the 
cash  return  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  hare  been  far  greater 
than  the  $5,526  68. 


arei  t 


Tears  ami  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

Of   OHIO 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  12.  1949 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD.  I  include  tlie  following  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April 
8.  1949 : 

TZAMS  AiTD  TAXIS 

The  Hotise  of  Commons  was  glum.  The 
Chancellor  ct  the  Exchequer,  a  hard  man 
and  aa  honest  man.  had  Just  presented  the 
bill  for  the  wonderful  benefita  His  Majesty  s 
Government  were  providing  free  to  the  peo- 
ple.    The  gentlemen  gulped. 

Said  a  Liberal  member:  "Taxation  and 
tears."  Said  a  Labor! te:  "Appalling."  Said 
a  Conservative:  "Sobering." 

The  Labor  Government,  for  whom  Chan- 
cellor Crlpps  spoke,  has  promised  the  Brlt- 
lah  (leople  many  gifts.  Several  basic  Indus- 
tries, such  as  co«l.  have  t>een  nationalized 
to  that  their  profits  would  belong  to  every- 
body Food  has  been  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment so  it  wouldn't  c^st  so  much  in  the 
grocery  stores.  Prices  have  been  regulated. 
ear*  and  other  social  services  have 
pctjOiBred  to  all.  The  full-blown  wel- 
fare state  where  nobody  has  economic  wor- 
ries was  just  around  the  comer. 

Now  they  were  asked  to  look  at  the  price 
oC  these  gifts.  It  comes  high.  The  profits 
from  the  mttlonallzed  industries  proved 
laivcly  Ulusiooary.  The  social  services  cost 
mart  tiian  anybody  imagined.  The  food 
•ubaidles  are  eating  the  treasury  out  of  house 
and  home.  The  taxes  on  the  rich,  which 
run  up  to  V7  cents  on  the  doUar,  proved  not 
rich  enough 

So  there  can  be  no  reduction  In  anytxxiy's 
tncmme  tazas.  The  Government  wiU  con- 
ttave  to  take  45  percent  and  upward  when 
toaaM*  income  of  the  worker  praaan  tlM 
MfUtvalcnt  of  t500.  The  retail  aalea  taxes, 
which  run  up  to  100  percent.  wUl  not  be 
lowered.  The  Government  wlU  continue  to 
Uxnlt  wages. 

Many  taxes  are  to  be  raised  The  Chancel- 
a  list  of  excise  levies,  from  tele- 
calls  to  match  boxes,  that  wUl  be 
50  to  100  percent. 

British  housewives  are  to  have  all  tlUs  and 
price  Increases  too.  Food  subsidies  are  be- 
coming too  costly  even  for  a  government 
that  levies  austerity  taxes.  Cheese  and  Beat 
will  go  up  8  cents  a  pound:  butter  anotlMr 
4  ««ita:  many  other  Items  accordingly.  It 
warn  ttOut  that  or  a  still  further  sa.ooo.OOO.- 
QOO  in  taxes. 

There  was  only  one  note  of  cheer.  Sir 
Stafford  could  report  that  the  Government 
m&naged  to  pay  off  901,000.000  of  Its  short- 
term  debt  But  that  batf  to  be  done  with 
OBMad  State*  dollars,  from  the  cornucopia 


coat. 


We 
severest 
Labor  Par^ 
up  the 
no  pain. 

Mayhap 
their  aoci4llzed 
clear  now 
without 
aphorism 
our  cake 


surprised    that    Sir    Stafford's 

ctltlcs    are    his    colleagues    in    the 

They  would  prefer  not  to  tot 

They  wanted  all  promises  and 


the  British  people  wUl  still  want 

state,    but   it   ought   to   be 

that  they  cannot  bring  It   forth 

Or  In  Sir  Stafford's  homely 

;o  the  House:   "We  cannot  have 

eat  it."" 
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Ab  illogical  Deletioa 


EX7EN3ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T  NORTON 


IN  THE 


OF   NEW  JERSET 

aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

uesday.  April  12.  1949 


Mrs.   NORTON 
leave    to 
Record.  I 

from  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
include  the  following  editorial 
(Washington  Evening  Star: 


Api  ir 
ret  uest 
Comn:  Lsslon 
Is 
1 
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Con  mission 
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Pre;  ident, 
Comm;  ssion. 


ha  7e 


Beyond 
House 
ing  the 
nlal 

carry  out 
President, 
the 

was  explici 
to  the 
than  a  y 

The 
the 

servance 
dred  and 
National 
to  ail  the 
a  symbol 
where.    He 
in  keeping 
occasion, 
officials 
they  hopec 
estravagac 
cordance 
wishes,  all 
participate 
eant  and 
with    s 
erected   in 
week  New 
to  finance 
member 
Many  othei 
greup  of 
position 

All  of 
Congress 
which  to 
ebration. 
struggling 
S13.0C0 
000.000  add 
tlon,  but 
this  amounit 
tee.  wlthou ; 
this  sum 
Against    th 
Presidential 
centennial 
make  sense 
ate 
the  a 
Congress 
full    anu>uitt 
Without 
adeqtiate  o 
would  be  a 
Nation. 


\H    nXOClCAL    DELETION 


1  tnderstanding  Is  the  action  of  the 

■opriations   Committee   in   deny- 

of  the  District  Sesqulcenten- 

for  $1,500,000  with  which  to 

mandate  from  Congress  and  the 

That   mandate   was   implicit   in 

creating  the  Commission.    It 

in  President  Truman's  statement 

at  its  first  meeting  more 

ago. 

speaking  as  a  member  of 
set  the  pattern  for  the  ob- 
when  he  declared  that  the  one  hun- 
fi  tleth  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
C  ipltal  is  a  matter  of  Importance 
Itizens  of  the  United  States  and 
;o    freedom-loving    people   every- 
called  for  a  celebration  next  year 
with  the  high  importance  of  the 
^rder  this  authority.  Commission 
been   making  plans   for  what 
would  be  an  adequate,  but  not 
centennial    program.      In    ac- 
with     Mr.     Truman's     expressed 
the  States  have  been  invited  to 
A  national  exposition,  a  pag- 
5|milar  events  have  been  planned, 
temporary    buildings    to    be 
West  Potomac   Park.     Only   last 
Fork  State  appropriated  S150.000 
participation  and  created  a  15- 
laslon    to   make   preparations. 
States  have  advised  the  District 
tHeir  desire  to  take  part  Ln  the  ex- 
other  phases  of  the  program, 
th^se  preparations  will  be  futile  if 
s|iould   fail    to   grant   funds    with 
and  stage  the  Waahingion  cel- 
■  'he  Comrnlssion  so  far  lias  been 
ilong  on  a  preliminary  grant  of 
Commission  had  asked  for  93, • 
tlcnal  as  a  minimum  appropria- 
budget  provided  for  only  half 
And  now  the  House  commit- 
explanatlon.  has  knocked  even 
he  pending  deficiency  bill, 
background   of   legislative   and 
authorizations   for  the   sesqui- 
the  deletion  of  the  item  does  not 
The  Star  hopes  that  the  Sen- 
Committee   will    restore 
and  that  both  Houses  of 
go  even  further  and  grant  the 
sought    by    the    Commission. 
adequate   ftuids   there   can   be    no 
b  lervance — and  an  Inadequate  one 
discredit  to  Washington  and  the 


suita  ble 


Its 


ccmml 


an  1 
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Slide  Problems  of  the  Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  viscunA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1949 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  30.  1949,  on 
page  A 1888,  my  remark.s  were  extended 
to  include  a  well-considered  discussion, 
by  Capt.  H.  H.  Little,  on  the  Panama 
Canal  sea-level  project,  published  in  the 
March  1949  issue  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
That  contribution  presented  a  number 
of  the  most  important  features  involved, 
which.  I  believe,  had  not  been  adequately 
covered  in  previous  discussions,  but  dealt 
chiefly  with  operational  and  defense 
matters. 

Recently  another  vital  statement  has 
been  added  to  the  symposium  of  views 
on  the  indicated  subject.  It  was  sub- 
mitted by  Prof.  A.  Casagrande.  and  re- 
lates to  the  engineering  basis  for  the 
sea-level  proposal,  and  is  in  the  form  of 
an  elaboration  of  the  "question  of  safe 
excavation  slopes  in  the  Cucaracha 
formation"— the  geological  feature,  of 
sinister  fame,  and  so  well  known  In 
the  building  and  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  The  same  issue  of  the  pro- 
ceedings just  named  also  carries  Pro- 
fessor Casagrande's  contribution. 

This  distinguished  authority  on  geo- 
logical subjects  was  first  officially  asso- 
ciated with  the  Panama  Canal  problem 
in  1940 — the  year  after  the  third  locks 
project  was  authorized:  and  again  during 
the  course  of  the  studies  made  under 
Public    law    280,    Seventy-ninth    Con- 
gress— acting  as  expert  consultant  in  soil 
mechanics.    He  therefore  speaks   from 
the  basis  of  his  scientific  background  and 
experience.    Currently,  therefore,  though 
stating  that  his  previous  opinions  as  to 
the  stability  of  the  Cucaracha  slopes, 
upon  which  the  sea-level  plan  was  largely 
based,    were    the    best    that    could    be 
reached  on  the  available  evidence  and 
knowledge  then  obtaining.  Professor  Cas- 
agrande now  admits  that  some  of  the 
tacit    assumptions    upon    which    those 
opinions  were  grounded,  are  not  tenable. 
This   recent   discussion   of  the   slide 
problem   is  of  peculiar  and   important 
significance,   as   it   represents — upon   a 
further  study— a  vital  change  of  view- 
point on  the  part  of  its  author,  from 
that  held  by  him  at  the  time  of  the 
formulation  of  the  official  report  under 
Public  Law  280.    This  present  contribu- 
tion by  Professor  Casagrande.  and  that 
of  Captain  Little,  constitute  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  the  store  of  cumulative  knowl- 
edge on  this  general  subject,  and  merit 
careful  study  by  all  concerned. 

All  of  which,  I  may  suggest,  further 
emphasizes  the  absolute  importance  of 
the  most  thorough,  all-embracing,  up-to- 
date,  and  objective  studies  before  there 
are  made  final  de:isions  touching  the 
matter  of  increased  or  improved  facilities 
at  Panama. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  am  extending, 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  the  Indicated 
article  by  Professor  Casagrande, 
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(By  A  Casagrande.  M.  ASCE.  professor  of  soil 
mechanics  and  foundation  engineering 
Graduate  Sclxool  of  Engineering,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  IiCass.) 
The  prompt  publication  of  the  results  of 
thes3  comprehensive  investigations  is  an  In- 
valuable service  to  the  profession.  Iffucb  of 
ttxis  work  will  also  prove  of  great  value  to 
other  engineering  projects.  In  this  dis- 
cussion the  writer  wishes  to  elaborate  on  the 
question  of  safe  excavation  slopes  in  the 
Cucaracha  formation,  which  is  one  of  tlie 
topics  in  the  seventh  symposium  paper,  by 
Messrs.  Blnger  and  Thompson.  The  writer 
became  acquainted  with  tills  problem  offi- 
cially in  1940:  and,  during  the  subsequent 
studies  under  Public  Law  No.  280  (79th 
Cong. ) .  he  concurred  in  the  conclusions  as 
to  the  slopes  In  the  Cucaracha  formation, 
believing  at  the  time,  and  believing  still 
that  they  are  the  best  that  could  be  reached 
on  the  available  evidence  and  knowledge  of 
the  behavior  of  this  material.  It  has  t>een 
questioned  during  these  Investigations 
whether  long-time  efTects  may  reduce  the 
shear  strength  of  the  Cucarachr.  as  a  result 
of  very  slow  swelling  caused  by  reduction 
In  load.  This  possibility  received  recogni- 
tion In  certain  proposals  by  the  special  engi- 
neering division  which  were  briefly  as  fol- 
Iciws: 

(a)  Install  teUtale  devices  to  observe  move- 
ments of  the  Cucaracha  and  from  these  eval- 
uate the  action  taking  place  and  adopt  cor- 
rective measures  where  called  for 

(b)  Undertake  long-range  field  and  labo- 
ratory studies  of  the  long- time  effects  in  the 
Cucaracha  formation  when  project  authori- 
zation la  given  by  Congress.  Until  the  sea- 
level  canal  would  be  opened  to  traffic,  there 
would  be  a  period  of  10  years  or  more  for 
such  studies. 

In  the  analysis  of  this  problem  It  seemed 
agreed  by  all  concerned,  including  the  con- 
sultanu,  that  with  the  proposed  slopes  fore- 
warning of  such  slides  as  might  occur  would 
be  given  by  ot>servable  evidences  wtiich  would 
permit  remedial  action  ( unloading) ,  and  that 
it  was  unlikely  that  such  slides  would  involve 
great  quantities  of  material  moving  with 
rapidity  into  the  Canal.  Ehren  If  it  is  as- 
sumed that  rapid  movement  would  develop, 
the  wide  cross  section  of  the  Canal  prism 
would  admit  a  large  volume  of  material 
without  causing  closure  of  the  Canal  to 
traffic. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  active  studies 
by  the  Special  Engineering  Division  In  mid- 
1947,  the  writer  tias  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
long-time  effects  as  they  bear  ultimately  on 
the  stability  of  the  Cucaracha  slopes. 

Long-time  effects  Influencing  stability  of 
slopes  In  Cucaracha:  The  Cucaracha  clay 
shale  is  so  difficult  to  test  In  the  laboratory 
that  the  results  of  strength  tests  on  this 
material  have  so  far  been  of  limited  value. 
One  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  rely  on  em- 
pirical rules  derived  from  the  behavior  of 
the  slopes  and  on  the  results  of  analytical 
studies  of  such  slopes.  Of  special  Impor- 
tance in  these  studies  was  the  analysis  of  a 
model  slope  which  has  not  failed,  and  of  an- 
other slope  which  failed  in  1907. 

In  figure  118'  the  cross  sections  through 
the  Culebra  slide  areas  are  shown  for  three 
different  dates.  January  1912.  July  1915.  and 
March  1947.  When  comparing  these  profllee 
(together  with  numerous  photographs  and  a 
detailed  description  of  the  slides  contained 
in  the  report  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  =  and  in  unpublished  reports  of  the 
Panama  Canal),  one  Is  struck   by  the  ex- 


'  Report  of  the  Governor  of  tlie  Panama 
Canal  Under  Public  Law  No.  280.  79th  Cong., 
1st  seea.,  annex  4.  fig.  6. 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  Panama  Canal  Slides. 
Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sd- 
en»«es,  vol.  XVII,  Washington,  D.  C.  1924. 


traordlnary  reduction  in  effiecttve  shear 
strength  (that  is,  the  average  shearing  re- 
sistance along  the  probable  failure  surface) 
which  has  gradually  developed  over  many 
years.  For  examfile.  In  January  1912  the 
east  Culebra  slope,  at  the  station  shown  In 
figure  118,  had  an  effective  shear  strength  of 
42  8  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  west 
slope,  one  of  29.9  pounds  per  square  Inch. 
Still  higher  values  can  be  computed  for 
earlier  construction  stages,  since  sul»tantial 
sliding  had  already  been  taking  place  in  1911. 
By  July  1915  the  effective  shear  strength  had 
dropped  to  33.9  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
18  8  pounds  per  square  Inch  for  the  east  and 
west  sides,  respectively.  During  the  period 
since  1916  there  has  been  no  major  slide. 
In  1940  the  writer  witnessed  very  slow  move- 
ment toward  the  Canal  along  the  bcmks  of 
the  west  side  which  would  Indicate  that  the 
computed  effective  strength  of  5.77  pounds 
per  square  inch  would  corresp>ond  to  a  fac- 
tor of  safety  barely  above  1.0.  [Diagram 
omitted.  I 

Kven  If  It  is  aasimied  that  the  early  slides 
had  already  affected  the  clay  shale  as  far  as 
1.000  feet  inside  the  face  of  the  slopes,  it 
would  be  remarkable  that  the  effective  shear 
strength  of  such  disturbed  material  would 
continue  to  drop  In  the  course  of  35  years 
quite  graduaUy  to  about  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  value  that  governed  the  stabiUty 
of  the  slopes  in  January  1912.  However,  the 
writer  believes  that  in  1912  at  least  one-half 
of  the  mass  bounded  by  the  underlying 
Culebra  and  on  the  east  and  the  west  by 
faults,  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  slides 
and  that  Intermittently  additional  parts  of 
the  mass  became  Involved  in  the  movement. 
If  the  assumption  Is  made  that  the  strength 
characteristics  of  the  undisttirbed  material 
have  not  considerably  changed  with  time  and 
that  they  are  equal  only  to  those  governing 
the  slopes  in  January  igu.  then  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  mass  should  have  come  to 
rest  with  much  steeper  slopes  than  those 
existing  today. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  considerations  the 
writer  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  strength 
not  only  of  the  disturbed  material,  but  also 
of  the  undisturbed  material,  has  been  grad- 
ually and  very  substantiaUy  decreasing  In 
the  course  of  many  years  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  in  normal  stresses  and  the  increase 
In  shear  streases. 

Many  examples  could  t»e  cited  to  show  that 
in  clay  sliales  and  still  clays  and  substan- 
tial reduction  In  load  due  to  excavation  Is 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  swelling.  Where- 
as on  this  project  the  engineer's  concern  Is 
the  reduction  in  strength,  the  volume  in- 
crease due  to  swelling  is  of  Importance  in 
connection  with  several  large  earth-dam 
projects  along  the  Mlaaouri  River  where  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  clay  shales  form  the  foun- 
dations for  the  structures.  For  example,  the 
Bearpaw  shale  at  the  Fort  Peck  spillway  has 
been  causing  a  continuous  heaving  of  the 
spUlway  chute  pavement  with  a  maximum 
of  about  2  feet  since  1936.  and  the  heaving  is 
still  progressing. 

Whethor  the  slow  reduction  In  strength  of 
ttxe  Cucaracha  is  caused  by  an  ordinary 
sweUing  process  which  follows  the  theory  cf 
consolidation,  or  whether  this  reduction  is 
the  result  of  molecular  adjustments  to  tlie 
reduced  normal  and  increased  shear  stresses 
which  gradually  weaken  the  cohesive  bonds 
without  significant  swelling  of  the  entire 
mass,  is  a  question  that  will  require  much 
research  along  the  lines  already  contem- 
plated before  it  can  be  answered.  Such  re- 
search should  also  answer  the  question 
whether  measurable  plastic  deformations 
precede,  for  a  considerable  time,  any  major 
movement,  a  likely  reaction  for  such  a  high- 
ly colloidal  material.  It  may  well  be  that 
by  such  observations  the  possibility  of  ad- 
ditional movements  could  be  determined  so 
far  in  advance  that  necessary  flattening  of 
a  slope  could  l>e  undertaken  in  time  to  pre- 


vent a  slide.  It  is  concetv«ble  that  fdopes 
could  be  designed  to  be  safe  for  a  period  of 
say.  about  20  years,  with  tbe  intention  of 
flattening  when  the  need  is  indicated  by 
anal3reis  of  the  observed  deformations.  Such 
a  {voposal  Is  unorthodox,  but  It  is  what  ( for 
all  practical  purposes)  has  been  done  since 
about  1914  on  the  slopes,  apparently  without 
any  special  dlfltculty.  If  such  an  approach 
were  followed  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  a  new  or  Improved  canal,  it  would  restilt 
In  an  earlier  completion  of  th.e  canal  and 
would  also  have  the  advantage  that  addi- 
tional flattening  of  slopes  would  be  carried 
oirt  only  If,  when,  and  where  needed.  The 
latter  advantage  is  Important  because  the 
stability  characteristics  of  the  Cucaracha 
seem  to  vary  -rldely. 

Comments  on  model  slope  and  old  slide 
used  as  criteria  for  undisturbed  sheer 
strength:  The  presence  of  a  layer  of  rela- 
tively strong  and  previous  ash  flow  In  the 
model  slope  Indicates  the  poasibUlty  that  the 
sequence  of  various  layers  Is  not  Identical 
with  that  In  the  Culebra  slopes  Further- 
more, even  though  the  borings  indicate  lay- 
ers of  the  scapy  phase  of  the  Cucaracha.  It 
Is  not  the  mere  presence  of  this  material  but 
Its  relative  position  to  the  stronger  phases  of 
the  Cucaracha  which  determines  the  over- 
all resistance  to  sliding.  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  a  distribution  of  strong  and  weak 
layers,  or  of  faults  and  other  Irregularities, 
such  as  to  interrupt  a  continuous  shear  sur- 
face through  the  soapy  phase  so  effectively 
that  the  total  resistance  of  this  slope  may  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Culebra 
slopes.  IT  this  slope  had  a  real  factor  of 
safety  very  much  greater  than  unity  (which 
is  a  possibility ) ,  ther«»  would  apparently  be 
no  rational  basis  tor  using  this  slope  for 
derivation  of  those  strength  cliaracteristlca 
which  govern  much  weaker  slopes  However, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  recent  studies  this  pro- 
cedure appeared  to  be  the  best  that  could  be 
followed  at  that  time. 

In  regard  to  the  100-foot  cut  that  failed 
in  1907  with  a  slope  believed  to  have  been 
three  vertical  on  two  horizontal,  the  writer 
understands  that  the  stability  analysis  of  the 
slide  checked  the  design  criteria  for  a  factor 
of  safety  of  unity.  If  one  takes  into  consid- 
eratlcn  the  probable  time  effect,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that,  to  jegin  with,  this 
slope  must  have  been  very  much  weaker  than 
the  model  slope  wtilch  Is  stiU  standing.  In 
the  writer's  opinion  tlie  tacit  assumption 
that  for  the  purpose  of  analsrsis  these  elopes 
have  similar  strength  characteristic  is  not 
tenable. 

The  Cucaracha  clay-shale  is  so  thoroiighiy 
slickensided  that  the  usual  differentiation 
between  undlstiirbed  and  disturbed  material 
can  scarcely  apply.  Considering  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  finest-grained  phases  of  the 
Cucaracha.  and  having  in  mind  the  rather 
rough  tcqsography  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
writer  Is  inclined  to  believe  tliat  some  of  the 
Cucaracha  which  has  been  affected  by  slides 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  Canal 
had  been  exposed  to  excessive  aliear  deforma- 
tions at  some  previous  period  and.  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  disturbed  material. 
Whatever  the  causes  of  the  sllckensides,  they 
represent  disturbance  of  the  material. 

Many  of  the  observed  slides  have  moved 
slowly,  showing  only  a  small  reduction  In 
the  effective  shear  strength  before  and  after 
each  movement.  This  condition  Is  particu- 
larly aignificant  when  compared  to  the  large 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  resi- 
dual (after  failure)  strength  values  obtained 
in  all  laboratory  tests  on  Cucaracha  because 
it  makes  it  appear  probable  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  banks  to  sliding  had  already  ttie 
character  of  residual  strength  when  the  cuts 
were  made.  (This  large  difference  was  fotmd 
both  for  the  tests  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  for 
those  made  In  the  laboratory  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  Cambridge.  Mass.  The  latter 
showed      that      the      residual      compressive 
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t&  all  tMlB  on  Cuearacha  was  about 
mm  hair  of  Um  compr— it^  strangUi.  re- 
Cardlaat  of  the  time  of  loading.)  '  Adding  to 
tbaae  obanratlons  the  Important  time  effects, 
the  writer  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
.  cliaracteristtGS  of  Um  Cucaracha 
art  not  similar  to  Ukm*  that  can 
by  Utm  Coakanb  equation  with 
St  c-valuaa  and  ^-values.  In  addl- 
tloa.  the  basla  on  which  these  values  were 
determined  is  open  to  objections. 

Conclusion:  Having  thus  critically  re- 
viewed tha  mattaod  of  arriving  at  the  slopes 
In  the  CucfCfca.  the  writer  reiterates  that 
tba  propoacd  design  curve  represents  the 
baat  that  could  be  accomplished  with  the 
tooU  and  the  knowledge  available.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  SpecUl  Engineering 
DtTlaion  would  not  have  been  justified  In 
■landing  more  money  on  these  investigation:] 
•van  If  the  necessary  additional  time  had 
been  available.  However,  as  soon  aa  con- 
structlon  of  a  new  or  improved  canal  la  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  the  additional  investl- 
gatlona  on  the  stability  of  slopes  in  Cuca- 
racha  should  be  carried  out  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  time  effects.  As  recommended 
by  the  Special  Engineering  Division.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  explore  and  study  tbor- 
ly  the  materials  in  each  slope,  by  addi- 
tional exploratory  borings  as  excavation  nf 
the  slope  progreases.  with  the  purpose  in 
mind  that  additional  flattening  of  the  slope 
will  be  undertaken  if  It  is  round  that  In  any 
place  the  strength  falls  below  expectations. 

In  addition,  the  writer  recommends  exten- 
sive observations  on  the  pore-water  pressures 
In  the  Cucaracha  formation,  and  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  these  pressures  by  drain- 
age meaauree  ( wells  and  tunnels)  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  the  stability  of  slopes. 
The  effect  of  time  on  the  shear  strength 
ahould  be  Investigated  also  by  long-time 
laboratory  tests.  Although  this  Is  a  very  dif- 
ficult task,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
bridge  the  large  gap  that  now  exists  between 
the  results  of  laboratory  strength  tests  and 
th«  strength  characteristics  that  govern  tt •• 
•tabUlty  of  slopes  In  the  Cucaracha. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  7.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
Is  wrong  with  the  Taft-HartJey  Act? 

Let  u:s  take  the  history  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  between  locaJ  61  of 
the  UAW-CIO  and  the  Autopulse  Corp.. 
Ludington,  Mich.  The  AutopuJ.se  Corp., 
after  7  years  of  fairly  good  labor  relations 
with  local  174.  UAW-CIO.  in  Detroit, 
completely  reversed  its  pohcy  when  it 
moved  to  Ludington.  Mich.,  and  began 
producUon  in  June  1947.  the  month  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  became  law. 

After  firing  workers  who  attended  a 
union  meeting  November  26.  the  com- 
pany vainly  attenvtetf  to  stop  payment  of 
unemployment  compensation,  and  mailed 
vicious  letters  to  each  worker's  home  in- 
tended to  induce  him  to  vote  no  union  in 

•Reaearch  on  Stress  Delormatlon  and 
Strength  Characterlatica  tjt  Soils  and  6oU 
Rocfta  Under  Transient  Loading.  Bull.  .No  31. 
Sou  Mechanics  Serlo*,  Cambridge.  hUam.,  June 
1»48. 
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and  Lithographing  Co. 


EXTja^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


or  WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliesday,  AprU  12,  1949 

Mr.  s:4ITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  own  city  of  Racine.  Wis. 
is  located  one  of  this  country's  leading 
printing  ind  lithographic  establish- 
ments. It  is  the  perfect  example  of  pri- 
vate mitia  ive;  the  will  of  a  few  men  in 
the  beginn  ng  to  develop  and  enlarge  an 
Idea  by  dil  gence  and  hard  work  until  to- 
day this  firm  employes  2.116  employees 
and  with  b  ranch  plants  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y..  and  3t.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mr.  Spei  ker.  sls  a  kid  of  15  I  well  re- 
member t^  e  time  and  the  circumstances 
when  this  )usiness  came  into  being  back 
In  1906.  I  ild  not  then  know  its  founder 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wadewitz  but  as  a  "printers 
devil."  I  d  d  know  Mr.  Roy  A.  Spencer 
who  joinec  Mr.  Wadewitz  in  1907  and 
these  two  nen  were  the  spark  plugs  that 
have  «ene  ated  this  great  Industry.  I 
do  not  hav(  the  space  to  relate  to  full  and 
complete  story  of  the  success  of  this 
busines.s  w  lich  rose  from  a  very  small 
beginnin.u,  after  some  discouraging  .set- 
back*, to  8  concern  of  out->^tanding  na- 


tional reputation.  In  1948  this  firm  had 
its  biggest  year  with  a  gain  of  30  per- 
cent in  sales  over  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Western  Printing  & 
Lithographing  Co.  has  maintained  the 
loyalty  of  its  employees  down  through 
the  years  and  this  year  at  least  50  new 
members  will  become  eligible  for  the  20- 
year  club  out  of  2,116  employees. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  in- 
clude a  part  of  Mr  Wadewitz'  annual 
report  to  the  stockholders: 

I  hope  that  as  the  years  go  by  and  suc- 
ceeding generations  take  hold  of  Western, 
that  the  principle  of  sharing  profits  with 
employees  and  giving  generously  to  worthy 
charities  will  always  rank  of  equal  Impor- 
tance with  the  principle  of  paying  dividends 
to  stockholders. 

It  is  interesting  to  all  Westerners  to  take 
a  look  at  the  distribution  of  the  Western 
sales  dollars  for  the  year  1948.  This  shows 
what  actually  happened  to  every  dollar  that 
the  company  collected  during  the  year  as  a 
result  of  sales  of  its  products  and  services  to 
Its  customers. 

The  biggest  portion  of  the  dollar,  or  69.9 
percent  went  for  wages  and  material.  In 
other  words,  the  company  paid  out  almost 
70  percent  of  the  moneys  it  received  for  wages 
to  the  people  who  produced  its  work  and  for 
paper.  Ink,  supplies,  and  material  with  which 
to  produce  that  work.  Expenses  of  doing 
business  was  the  next  biggest  item,  taking 
7.2  percent  of  the  sales  dollar.  This  item 
was  down  from  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  rising 
cost  of  doing  butiness.  due  to  the  wider  dis- 
tribution of  expenses  over  Increasing  sales. 
Next  In  line  was  taxes,  which  were  higher 
than  ever  before  in  history  in  actual  dollars 
and  cents  and  took  6.7  percent  of  the  sales 
dollar.  Next  in  line  was  employee  security 
and  welfare  (which  Included  proflt-shaMng 
for  production  employees  only,  retirement, 
life  insurance,  hospitalization,  and  surgical 
insurance  and  other  benefits)  and  this 
amounted  to  4.9  percent  of  the  sales  dollar. 
Preferred-  and  common-stock  dividends  to 
stockholders  during  the  year  amounted  to 
1.8  percent  of  the  dollar.  Another  4.8  per- 
cent of  the  dollar,  in  the  form  of  undivided 
surplus,  was  plowed  back  into  the  business 
as  a  necessity  to  finance  our  record  1948 
sales.  Revenue  stamps  for  playing  cards, 
which  are  purchased  from  the  United  States 
Crovernment.  represented  1.9  percent  of  the 
sales  dollar.  A  reserve  for  contingencies, 
which  is  part  of  every  Intelligent  business 
operation,  required  1.6  percent  of  the  sales 
dollar.  And.  finally,  depreciation,  which 
must  always  be  charged  off  on  aging  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  took  another  1.2  percent 
of  every  sales  dollars. 

Add  all  of  these  things  together  and  you 
get  100  percent,  or  a  full  accounting  of 
where  and  how  every  sales  dollar  received 
by  the  company  was  distributed  in  1948. 
It  indicates  a  fair  return  from  the  invest- 
ment of  the  stockholders  and  a  liberal  share 
In  profits,  benefits  and  ."jecurlty  for  every 
Westerner. 

Naturally,  it  takes  a  lot  more  sales  In  this 
day  and  age  to  produce  the  same  dollar 
profits  that  were  gained  in  former  years. 
Material,  labor,  taxes,  and  expenses — the 
four  biggest  factors  In  the  sales  dollar — have 
all  increased  to  a  considerable  degree  and 
we  must  therefore  promote  and  finance 
greater  sales  and  produce  more  efficient  work 
in  order  to  assure  even  a  modest  profit  in 
which  all  can  share. 

With  special  reference  to  the  fact  that 
employee  benefits  and  security  absorbed  4.9 
percent  of  the  sales  dollar,  as  compared  to 
only  1.8  percent  paid  out  in  the  form  of  all 
dividends  to  stockholders.  President  Wade- 
wiu  had  this  to  say : 
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'*rhe  question  has  often  been  asked  me. 
'Why  doesn't  the  company  f>ay  larger  cash 
dividends  to  stoclLholders.  which  are  much 
less  than  the  voluntary  payments  it  makes  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  employees,  and  the  rel- 
atively large  donations  that  are  made  each 
year  by  the  company  to  charities  and  oom- 
munlty  welfare?" 

"In  1948,  we  paid  out  1.8  percent  ol  our 
sales  dollar  in  dividends.  Voluntary  pay- 
ments to  or  lor  the  benefit  of  employees 
amounted  to  considerably  more  than  this 
figure.  Donations  were  also  a  sizable  Item. 
I  might  go  further  than  the  voluntary  pay- 
ments referred  to  In  the  above  question 
and  include  paid  vacations  and  paid  holidays, 
social  secxirity  and  unemployment  insurance, 
which  toUl  a  still  higher  sum.  All  told, 
in  these  categories,  we  spend  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  amount-  we  distribute 
In  cash  dividends  to  stockholders. 

"I  could  even  make  the  question  stronger, 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  last 
year  we  plowed  back  into  the  business  earn- 
ings of  4.8  percent  of  our  sales  dollar,  over 
and  above  dividends.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  we  can  all  agree  that  profits  left  in 
the  business  make  for  Job  aectulty  and  bet- 
ter Jobs  and  more  Jobs,  Jiist  as  much  as 
they  add  security  and  value  to  the  stock- 
holders' Investment." 

Here.  then.  Is  reiterated  one  of  the  ef- 
fective long-term  policies  of  the  company, 
to  plow  back  Into  the  business  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  earnings  each  year,  to  help 
finance  new  sales  and  to  assure  production 
of  more  and  better  goods,  in  order  to  still 
return  a  fair  profit.  Here,  too.  Is  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Western  stockholder  plan, 
whereby  all  stock  In  the  company  is  held 
only  by  the  employees  or  their  nominees, 
with  no  Individual  owning  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  stock.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  546  Western  stockholders  and  they 
are  all  people  with  a  direct  Interest  In  the 
company  and  the  individual  success  of  its 
employee  personnel.  They  endorse  the  pol- 
icy of  putting  earnings  back  into  the  busi- 
ness, to  make  all  Jobs  better  and  more  secure 
and  to  help  spread  the  share  of  profits  among 
the  greatest  possible  number. 

In  commenting  further  on  these  policies, 
E.  H.  Wadewitz  remarked:  "Others  may  not 
agree  with  what  we  do  here  at  Western  but 
I  feel  that  41  years  of  steady  growth  la  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  pol- 
icy. I  feel  that  everything  we  do  for  our 
employees  and  for  the  cities  In  which  we 
are  located  la  all  a  part  of  otir  great  Ameri- 
can free-enterprise  system  as  practiced  at 
Western.  I  can  only  say  to  you  stockholders, 
that  the  more  of  our  profits  we  share  with 
employees,  the  less  Washington  will  Impose 
on  us.  A  sure  return  from  bureaucracy  to 
democracy  would  be  provided  by  more  com- 
panies doing  the  same  thing  as  we  do  here. 
When  the  workman  ceases  to  look  to  the 
politician  for  security,  then  we  will  be  on 
our  way  back  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  was  built." 

If  we  may  be  permitted  a  commentary  at 
this  point,  we  would  say  that  in  these  re- 
marks, the  president  of  our  company  ex- 
prenes  abiding  faith  in  the  Integrity  ol  the 
type  of  American  people  who  bear  the  name 
of  Westerners.  He  places  complete  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  in  order  to  earn  more, 
we  must  produce  more  and  that  there  can 
be  no  sharing  of  profits  unless  profits  are 
produced  through  conBclentious  work  and 
efficient  production.  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
Wadewitz  added  a  note  of  caution: 

"All  of  our  abiUty  and  all  our  energies  will 
be  needed  this  year  to  meet  the  impact  of 
an  eager.  Jealous  competition.  Aa  we  grow 
bigger,  more  and  more  eyea  look  enviously 
at  our  markets  and  our  products.  So.  to 
maiiitalu  o\u  sales,  job  seciuity  lux  uux  em- 


ployees, to  prot«ct  our  capital,  and  to  assure 
the  payment*  of  dividends  to  stockholders, 
we  must  devote  oxu  unceasing  energies  to 
keeping  Western  on  top." 

This  same  thought  was  expressed  by 
Messrs.  Elmer  Q.  Volgt,  of  Racine;  Harold  D. 
Spencer,  of  Poughkeepsie;  and  John  M.  Wolff, 
of  St.  Louis,  each  of  whom  addressed  the 
stockholders'  meeting  at  Racine.  They  em- 
phasined  the  point  that  a  real  challenge  was 
now  presented  to  company  employees  m  at- 
tempting to  better  the  fine  record  of  1948 
and  each  predicted  a  return  to  a  strongly 
competitive  condition  in  the  industry  which 
will  call  for  the  greatest  ingenuity,  hard  wwk. 
and  efficient  production  results  In  the  futtKe. 
They  were  confident,  however,  that  proper 
teamwork,  coupled  with  new  equipment  and 
faciUtles  to  produce  a  greater  sales  volume, 
would  help  the  company  to  maintain  its 
position  of  prominence  and  success. 

E.  H.  Wadewitz.  the  man  who  started  the 
Western  organization  on  Its  way  In  a  little 
basement  print  shop  41  years  ago  and  whose 
social  thinking  throughout  those  41  years 
has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment of  present-day  |X)llcle8  of  the  company, 
concluded  bis  report  on  this  optimistic 
note: 

"I  am  happy  to  have  been  a  part  of  this 
fine  organization  for  so  many  years,  to  have 
played  a  part  In  its  growth  and  to  feel  that 
its  prosperity  is  t>eing  shared  not  only  by  a 
great  body  of  employee  stockholders  but  by 
every  last  employee  of  the  company  who 
has  been  with  us  for  6  months  or  more.  I 
believe  in  Western — in  Western  policies — and 
in  Western  employees  and  stockholders.  I 
believe  we  will  set  new  records  in  1949." 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have  the  Amer- 
ican success  story.  Men  with  vision  are 
directing  this  great  industry;  men  who 
have  been  willing  to  share  their  success 
with  their  employees;  men  who  have 
planned  to  provide  security  for  their 
workers  within  the  Western  organiza- 
tion; men  who  are  plowing  back  into 
the  business  a  lot  of  money  In  order  to 
maintain  the  leadership  of  this  firm  in 
Its  particular  field;  men  above  all  who 
believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  private  enterprise  system,  the 
best  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  Our  hats 
are  off  to  Western. 
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Remember  Jefferson? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARaOE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  submit  a  quotation  from 
Thomas  Jefferson,  as  follows: 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers.  To  preserve  our  inde- 
pendence, we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  o\u 
choice  laetween  economy  and  liberty,  or  pro- 
fusion and  servitude.  If  we  can  prevent  the 
Government  from  wasting  the  labors  of  the 
people  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them. 
they  will  be  happy.  The  same  prudence 
which  in  private  life  would  forbid  our  pay- 
ing our  money  for  unexplained  projects,  for- 
bids it  in  the  disposition  of  public  money. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YOaX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  append 
hereto  from  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News  of  Monday,  March  7. 1949.  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  Queensview  housing  project 
describing  the  new  plan  used  in  this  en- 
terprise. There  is  a  v£ist  need  in  the 
middle-income  brackets  for  housing. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  working  for 
federally  assisted  public  housing  know 
that  a  balanced  program  must  be  carried 
out.  The  Queensview  plan  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  non-profit-coopera- 
tive housing  to  be  built  by  private  enter- 
prise and  a  great  service  to  families  of 
moderate  income  who  are  too  often  neg- 
lected in  today's  building  plans.  It  will 
be  recalled  thnt  in  the  housing  bill  which 
I  am  sponsoring  together  with  nine  other 
Members  of  the  House,  H.  R.  1973,  an 
important  title  provides  for  direct  loans 
of  $3,000,000,000  to  just  such  projects  as 
this  making  even  more  of  them  possible. 

NEW      QUEENS      CO-OP      PKOJECT      WILL      HODSB 
738    FAMILIES 

(By  Charles  Abrams) 

Here  is  an  important  announcement  for 
those  who  need  housing. 

Fourteen  eminent  citizens  have  imder- 
taken  to  build  a  cooperative  housing  project 
for  728  famUies.  It  is  known  as  Queens- 
vlew  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  housing 
opp>ortunltles  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
The  tax  exemption  benefit  should  be  more 
than  enough  to  offset  current  high  build- 
ing costs  and  make  the  investment  sound. 

About  678  of  the  uxUts  are  available. 
Applications  will  be  closed  after  all  the  apart- 
menu  have  been  sold,  ac  I  advise  early 
investigation. 

The  sponsoring  citizens  are  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  Jr..  Howard  C.  Sheperd,  president  of 
the  National  City  Bank.  David  Samoff  of 
RCA.  Bernard  P.  Olmbel,  Gerard  Swope. 
Mrs.  Yorke  AUen.  Howard  S.  Cullman.  Albert 
D.  Lasker.  the  Very  Reverend  E.  Roberts 
Moore.  Louis  H.  Pink.  Beardsley  Ruml.  O. 
Howland  Shaw,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Simkhovltch. 
and  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  of  International 
Business  Machines.  All  are  people  experi- 
enoed  In  housing  or  btislnefla.  Alfred  Rhein- 
stein.  former  chairman  of  the  city  housing 
authority,  may  buUd  the  project. 

The  location  Is  across  the  East  River  from 
about  Seventy-ninth  Street,  1  mile  north 
of  the  Queensborough  Bridge.  The  site  is 
on  10  »4  acres  bounded  by  Thirty-third  Etoad, 
Crescent  Street.  Thirty-fourth  Avenue,  and 
Twenty-first  Street.  Nearby  will  be  one  of 
the  new  self-supporting  public  housing 
projects,  so  that  a  whole  new  neighborhood 
of  16  square  blocks  wlU  have  been  created 
when  improvements  are  completed.  The 
project  wUl  be  5  minutes  from  the  IRT  and 
BMT  stations  and  15  minutes  in  travel  time 
from  Manhattan. 

The  apartments  will  consist  of  3^,  4>4. 
and  6V^  room  vmits,  each  with  5  to  6  closets. 
The  living  room  will  be  about  14  by  12«^;  tha 
master  liedroom  about  11.1  by  15.9,  another 
bedroom  about  12  by  12.  and  the  kitchen 
about  7  by  11.  There  will  be  two  sell-service 
elevators  in  each  of  the  14  buildings,  com- 
munity rooms,  playgrounds,  parking  space, 
gardens   and    landscaping.     The    buildings 
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Tbe  monthly  carrying  charges  Include  gas 
ftnd  eiectncuy.  beat  and  hot  water,  ail  re- 
paint naarvea.  laaurance.  interest  and  amor- 
**—»*'^  of  tha  mortgage,  and  other  contln- 
genctee.  except  redecoratlon  and  the  replace- 
ment of  ranges  and  refrtgeraton 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  make  the  whole 
<lown  payment  at  once,  the  NatlOlMl  City 
Bank  will  make  a  50-percent  pwional  loan 
ct  Uw  cash  required,  at  34  percent  interest. 

Too  get  your  money  back  it  you  change 
jKur  mtnd  before  construction  begins.  Five 
hundrsd  dollars  must  accompany  each  ap- 
pUeatton  together  with  92  50  for  credit 
InTCstlgatlon. 

Occupancy  will  be  ready  about  spring  1950. 

Preference  will  ba  0Ten  first  to  veterans 
and  persons  with  averaga  annual  Incomes 
of  $5,500  and  under,  but  If  you  earn  up  to 
•6J)50  ycu  are  eligible.  In  all  other  respects 
there  U  nc  discrimination  of  any  kind. 

Tbe  low  charges  are  possible  because : 

1.  New  Tork  City  la  glrtng  a  25-year  tax 

S.  The  Mutual  U^  Inavaac*  Co.  loan  of 
••.406.000  on  the  ptopaity  Is  at  4  percent 
iBtsrest. 

S.  The  tpcmaors  ara  gltrtng  their  services 
ftce. 

4.  The  pro)ect  will  be  conducted  on  a  non- 


5.  The  site  will  be  acquired  from  the  city 
at  cost. 

i^iplicatlons  are  now  being  accepted  at 
of  the  Joint  QueensTtew  Housing 
.    30a    Fifth    Avenue.    Wiaeoaaln 


Is  tkc  Aimuuftratioa  Fif htinf 
Coamtuusa? 

.     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHICA** 

IN  THZ  BOOflB  or  BIPRSBEirrATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  12.1949 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  saving  Russia  during  the 
war  and  then  puttint;  Stalin  on  his  feet, 
the  Nation  was  told  that  he  and  commu- 
nisxn  were  planning  to  enslave  the  world; 
bence.  for  our  own  natiooal  security,  we 
muse  "contain"  communism  anU  Its  In- 
fiueaoe.  as  personified  by  Stalin,  within 
RUBila  and  those  countries  now  domi- 
nated by  it. 

In  the  effort  to  lelalillUte  the  war- 
torn  coimtrles  and  enable  them  to  op- 
pose communism  we  gave  or  loaned 
them  $23  783.000.000. 

The  ERP  countries  cover  23.K3.999 
oqMar*  oyies.  In  our  country  and  Its 
there  are  3.619.623  square 
rat.oof  6>^9  to  1. 
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our  possessions  have  a  E>opu- 
142.098.454      The  ERP  coun- 
a  population  of  937,930  450,  or 
1. 
1  jre  interested  in  comparing  the 
debt  burden,  as  of  1946.  of  the 
in  the  countries  to  which  we 
aid.  with  our  own.  just 
the  average  debt  burden  upon 
r  is  $695.  while  your  and 
of  our  debt  is  $1,830. 
is  not  the  whole  story.    To 
sm  abroad  and  for  addi- 
plan  money,  the  Con- 
now    appropriating    another 
000;  will  be  asked  for  another 
3ne-half  or  two  billion  dollars 
Europe  in  support  of  the 
act,  which,  from  a  practical 
binds  us  to  take  part  in  any 
lich  any  1  of  the  12  signatory 
qecomes  involved;  and.  for  our 
defense,  we  are  about  to 
$15,000,000  000  for  this  year, 
of  the  foregoing,  veterans  are 
•  pensions;  the  present  exist- 
n.";"  program  may  cost  as  much 
000  a  year.     Federal  em- 
insisting  upon,  and  many  of 
ing.  an  increase  in  pay. 
ional  debt  today  exceeds  $252.- 
0.  with  an  interest  charge  in 
$5,000,000,000  a  year. 
t  remember  that  the  national 
bound  to  be  smaller  unless  the 
1  increased,  new  taxes  imposed, 
wants  that? 


000  000 
a-e 


IS   TH  CXZ   A   BOTTOM   TO   THX   BARREL? 
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to  what  can  be  raised  by  tax- 
we  to  continue  to  overspend 
*Teck  ourselves,  create  unem- 
and  bread  lines? 
the  President's  economic  ad- 
warning,  as  does  Capt.  Eddie 
that  we  may  spread  our- 
thin  that  we  may  in  the  end 
to  defend  ourselves, 
to  end  this  ru-ncus  spending 
but  am  in  the  mincrity,  as  the 
show. 


il 
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foregoing  is  the  less  unpleasant 


side  of  til  e  picture. 

During  the  past  we*»k.  a  Washington 
paper.  C|U  }ting  Representative  Stefan,  of 
Nebraska ,  as  authority,  stated  that  83 
undesiral  le  employees  of  the  State  De- 
partment were  released  as  the  result  of 
investiga  icms  carried  on  by  a  Congres- 
sioiial  Co  nmittee  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gre*  .  bu    that  some  have  beer  rehired. 

Last  week,  the  same  paper  revealed 
that  nun  erous  former  employees  of  the 
State  De  )artment,  fired  for  loyalty  rea- 
sons, are  low  on  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation pay  roll,  which,  it  charged,  and  I 


quote.  ' 
munists 


that  108 
acnt  hM 


tas  become  a  haven  for  Com- 
ind  their  sympathizers  booted 

out  of  United  States  Government  Jobs." 

That  agepcy  gets  $3,000,000  annually  of 
money.    Two  of  these  former 

employee^  now  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000 

each. 
The  saine  publication  further  charged 
employees  of  the  State  Depart - 
been  ousted  after  being  exposed 
urlty  risks.    Twelve  are  now  on 

the  UNESCO  pay  roll. 


But  viven  worse,  if  that  Is  possible.  Is 
the  situation  disclosed  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  Robert  E.  Lee.  former  FBI  official, 
who  was  in  charge  of  Investigations  for 
a  committee  of  the  3ightieth  Congress. 
As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  the 
State  Department  was  forced  to  fire  64 
homosexuals  during  the  past  year  as  bad 
security  risks. 

The  Democratic  Congress  fired  Lee's 
staff.  The  Republican  minority  has  re- 
tained him,  but,  being  in  the  minority, 
will  have  difficulty  in  giving  him  ade- 
quate assistance. 

Why,  when  we  spend  billions  abroad  to 
"contain"  communism:  when  we  spend 
other  billions  because  we  fear  Com- 
munists will  overcome  us;  why,  with  a 
third  world  war  by  Communists  threat- 
ening, did  the  last,  and  why  does  the 
present,  administration  furnish  a  harbor 
of  refuge  for  Communists  and  homo- 
sexuals? If  there  is  an  answer,  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Why  court  financial  disaster;  strip 
ourselves  of  national  resources,  send  our 
youth  to  form  a  battle  line  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  western  Germany,  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  every  war  In  Europe, 
while  Communists  and  perverts  find 
shelter  and  opportunity  for  trea.sonable 
action  in  the  Federal  Government? 

God  help  us  to  prevent  official  political 
Wa.shington  becoming,  if  it  is  not  already, 
another  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 


Can  Our  Taxpayers  Afford  Such  Waste? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or-   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting  an 
article  published  in  the  Sun,  Baltimore, 
on  Tuesday,  April  12. 1949,  as  follows: 

Hoovta    Sat3   SnviCEs    Pad   Cost   Ptclties — 

Notes  Stahtloic  Wasts.  Assebts  Fund  R«- 

QcesTs  Arz-Muxiows  Too  High 

WASHINGTON.  AprU  11.— Herbert  Hoover 
testified  today  that  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  were  padding  their  money  requests 
to  Congress  by  millions  of  dollars.  He  also 
accused  them  of  startling  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. 

The  former  President,  appearing  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  cited 
an  Air  Force  request  for  funds  to  build  910 
ramlly  homes  in  Alaska  costing  $38,350  each. 

He  noted  the  Army  wanted  tlOO.OOO  each 
to  modernize  102  M-26  tanks  it  doesn't  even 
have. 

Then,  he  said,  there  was  a  $30,000,000  cler- 
ical error  in  requesting  $39,000,000  for  69 
National  Guard  155-mUlimeter  howitzers 
which  would  actually  cost  only  $9,000,000. 

GOOD  BooKKnrafc  uacco 

And  he  submitted  a  report  which  de- 
clared: 

"Applications  (In  the  military  budget) 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  retool 
Industry  should  be  examined  with  the  great- 
est skepticism." 

Hoover  told  the  committee  that  what  the 
Department  of  National  Defense  needed 
»  good  bookkeeping  system. 
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"At  the  present  time,-  he  said,  "nobody 
can  tell  the  cost  of  any  particular  fimctlon 
In  the  armed  services." 

Robert  Patterson,  former  Secretary  of 
War.  following  Hoover  In  the  witness  chair, 
told  the  Senators: 

"It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  World 
War  II  the  cost  In  duplication,  competition 
and  disjointed  effort  directly  traceable  to  the 
two-headed  (Army-Navy)  system  ran  to  bil- 
lions and  billions." 

BTRO   CHARGES   WASTX 

Much  of  the  public  debt.  Patterson  said. 
Is  due  to  that  division  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibUlty  between  the  War  Department 
and  the  Navy  Department. 

Hoover's  testimony  prompted  Senator 
Byrd   (Democrat,  Virginia)   to  comment: 

"The  entire  MUltary  Establishment  is  per- 
meated with  waste  and  Inefflclency." 

But  Hoover  replied: 

"Well,  no  one  man  Is  to  blame.  Senator. 
It's  Just  that  the  system  has  grown  up 
through  the  years  until  It's  completely  anti- 
quated." 

Btrd  and  Senator  KifowLAWD  (Republican. 
California)  served  notice  they  would  de- 
mand a  thorough  overhai;llng  of  military 
budget  practices  after  Hoover  told  the  com- 
mittee: 

"It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclxislon 
that  some  padding  has  been  a  fairly  general 
practice." 

trNTTED    states    MIGHT    VVTE    ON    "FAT" 

The  Senate  group  is  studying  changes  In 
the  law  which  combined  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  under  a  single  department.  Hoover 
was  called  to  testify  In  the  light  of  his 
knowledge  as  Chairman  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
ml-sslon  on  Government  Reorganization. 

In  submitting  a  report  by  one  of  his  task 
forces.  Hoover  said  the  Federal  Government 
now  had  about  $27,000,000,000  in  personal 
property,  and  he  observed: 

"We  might  be  able  to  live  on  our  fat  for 
a  while  II  we  had  It  cataloged  and  knew 
where  it  was." 

Among  other  things,  the  task  force  report 
said : 

LACK    ACCimATE    KNOWLEDGE 

"Our  military  budget  system  has  broken 
down. 

'Congress  allocates  billions  without  accu- 
rate knowledge  as  to  why  they  are  necessary 
and  what  they  are  being  used  for. 

"The  Army's  original  budgetary  requests 
for  1950  Included  an  Item  of  $108,380,859  for 
'tropical  worsted  uniforms.'  which  would 
purchase  838.000  uniforms  at  $129  apiece — 
enough  for  all  the  enlisted  men  In  the  Army, 
and  then  some. 

"Tliere  was  also  an  Item  of  $213,519,000 
for  ■tock-plling  of  clothing  and  personal 
eqtilpage,  which  would  seem  in  part  uxumcw- 
sary  unless  vast  amounts  of  surplvis  Army 
clothing  accumulated  during  the  war  have 
been  lost  or  dissipated." 

The  Hoover  Commission  urged  appolnt- 
it  of  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
to  wipe  out  waste  and  meflk:iency. 


VoiiBf  Ctizens'  Bosbets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  BARREH 

or  PENNSTLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  April  12, 1949 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennaylvaoia.  Mr. 
Bpeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
■Mrks  in  the  RBCoao,  I  wish  to  Include 
an    editorial    which    appeared    in    the 


March  28,  1S49,  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

C3TIZXNS'   BUSINESS 

When  asked  a  few  days  ago  whether  he 
planned  to  return  to  politics,  Jim  Farley 
said: 

"I've  been  Interested  in  politics  most  of 
my  life,  and  will  be  interested  In  It  all  of  my 
life." 

A  great  many  good  citizens  worry  a  lot 
about  the  kind  of  men  that  are  In  politics. 
Maybe  they  should  worry  about  those  who 
aren't. 

When  nearly  half  the  ellglbles  fall  to  vote 
and  the  President  elected  Is  short  of  50 
percent  of  those  who  do  vote,  the  mandate 
he  receives  Is  less  positive  less  Impressive 
and  less  significant  of  tbe  will  of  the  people 
than  a  republic  under  uxuvorsal  suffrage  is 
entitled  to  demand. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  Jim  Far- 
ley in  political  views  to  say  that  he  is  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  good  citizen  by  taking  an 
abiding  and  a  permanent  Interest  in  politics. 

The  citizen  who  Is  Indifferent  to  Issues, 
and  lets  election  day  slide  by  without  going 
to  the  polls,  isn't  entitled  to  much  S3rmpathy 
if  the  election  restilt  doesn't  suit  him,  or  is 
even  positively  Injurious  to  him.  He  left  un- 
heeded the  call  to  speak  out  now  or  forever 
after  hold  his  peace  when  the  result  of  any 
particular  election  in  which  he  played  slacker 
is  being  discussed. 

Voting  is  citizens'  business. 


EztensioB  of  Earopean  RecoTery  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  NEW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  12.  1949 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  came  be- 
fore us  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress I  voted  against  it.  It  was  a  tough 
decision  to  make  because  my  natural 
Christian  instincts  applaud  any  effort  to 
alleviate  misery  and  suffering.  As  some 
of  you  may  know,  the  church  of  which  I 
am  the  minister  in  New  York  City  spends 
a  large  percentage  of  its  budget  annually 
for  just  that  purpose — to  alleviate  mis- 
ery and  suffering.  Back  In  the  dismal 
thirties  when  people  of  this  Nation  were 
forced  to  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  a  depression,  it  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  serve  as  the  first  director  of 
relief  for  the  community  of  Harlem, 
serving  imder  Seward  Prosser.  I  look 
back  on  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I 
and  for  me  the  great  thing  that  came  out 
of  that  was  the  titanic  job  performed  by 
Herbert  Hoover  in  heading  the  Commis- 
sion which  rebuilt  and  fed  Europe  back 
to  Its  feet.  The  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  has  quietly,  in  Its  Quaker 
way  through  the  years,  performed  a 
moniuiental  task  in  feeding  the  peoples 
of  devastated  areas.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
against  the  Marshall  plan  in  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress  and  I  must  be  against  it 
now  under  the  name  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act. 

As  long  ma  there  la  a  Marshall  plan 
there  can  be  no  successful  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  For  me,  the  crying 
need  of  our  generation  is  a  successful 


United  Nations  Organization.  The  Mar- 
shall plan  is  not  a  peace  effort.  The 
Marshall  plan  is  a  plan  to  build  up  the 
favored  peoples  of  Europe,  not  for  peace 
but  to  get  them  on  their  feet  economi- 
cally as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  they 
will  be  ready  for  another  war  and,  we 
hope,  as  our  allies.  It  also  is  a  plan 
aimed  at  bolstering  up  our  slipping  do- 
mestic economy  and  again  we  hope  by 
waving  the  flag  of  internationalism  to 
cover  up  our  serious  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  on  the  home  front. 

There  is  absolutely  no  '■ea.son  why  the 
same  ostensible  objective  of  the  EGA 
could  not  be  accomplished  through  the 
United  Nations  Organization  or  If  not, 
then  through  some  organization  such  as 
the  old  Hoover  Commission  completely 
devoid  of  any  of  the  overtones  of  war- 
mongering. 

As  regards  the  problem  of  reconstruct- 
ing in  addition  to  feeding,  may  I  ask 
what's  happened  to  the  World  Bank? 
The  World  Bank  was  set  up  specifically 
for  the  exact  purpose  of  nations  to  bor- 
row money  to  reconstruct  their  economy. 
Mr.  John  J.  McCloy  sits  in  his  office 
twiddling  his  thumbs  with  nothing  to 
do  while  at  his  fingertips  there  are  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  lend.  Just  why  then 
has  this  formula  been  forced  upon  us, 
and  I  use  the  word  "forced"  advisedly. 
Because  of  the  pressure  of  hysteria  built 
up  by  the  instruments  to  control  public 
opinion  the  Marshall  plan  has  been  forced 
upon  not  only  the  American  people,  but 
upon  this  Congress.  I  repeat,  why?  If 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  had  taken 
place  through  the  processes  of  the  World 
Bank,  the  money  could  not  be  controlled. 
That  is,  we  could  not  be  forcing  upon 
Europe  the  surplus  commodities  of  the 
United  States,  whether  they  wanted  them 
or  not;  and  we  would  not  oe  putting  our 
American  capitalists  in  a  position  where 
they  could  bargain  with  European  capi- 
talists and  enter  into  world  monopoly 
and  cartel  arrangements. 

I  admit  that  the  present  bill  before  us. 
H.  R  3748.  to  amend  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  of  1948,  is  not  as  bad  a 
F>ackage  as  was  presented  to  us  a  year 
ago  on  March  31,  and  then  again  for 
conference  report  on  April  2.  The  in- 
iquitous titles  2.  3.  and  4  are  not  in  this. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  aid 
to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  China,  those  re- 
pudiated and  undemocratic  countries. 
The  question  of  military  is  not  stated  in 
the  final  act  as  it  was  when  titles  3  and 
4  were  a  part  of  It.  Nevertheless,  mili- 
tary aid  is  very  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  committee  report  of  this  Congress 
on  page  19  as  part  of  our  general  budget 
on  International  affairs  and  finance. 

Now  I  am  a  pacifist  and  I  must  be 
against  grouping  the  feeding  and  the  re- 
construction of  Europe  with  military  aid. 
So  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  military  aid  in  our 
European  recovery  program.  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  and  It  should  be.  even  though 
I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  EGA. 
I  will,  nevertheless,  vote  for  It.  A  year 
ago  the  war  mongerers  needed  the  one- 
package  bill  which  Included  military  aid. 
Today  there  Is  no  need  for  that.  We 
have  thrown  the  Constitution  out  of  the 
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window,  we  have  sl^ed  the  North  At- 
ImbUc  Pmct  and  now  we  are  not  only  en- 
tortoc  into  miUtary  allSance  with  Europe, 
we  are  not  only  goins  to  take  our  already 
bankrupt  Government  and  arm  Europe 
bat  we  have  also  taken  away  from  the 
hands  of  the  retularly  designated  body. 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  power  to 
declare  war.  The  hour  has  arrived 
therefore  for  the  good  of  America  and 
European  recovery  to  separate  specifi- 
cally the  Marshall  plan  from  military 
aid.  If  this  is  done,  tbe  atmosi^ere  will 
be  cleared  up.  The  paMlc  will  know  that 
we  really  Intend  with  this  act  to  recon- 
struct Europe  not  reequip  it  for  our 
battlefield. 

In  passing  may  I  say  that  when  the 
military -services  budget  comes  before  us 
It  is  my  purpose  to  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment which  will  state  that  none  of  the 
money  for  our  military  service  shall  go 
toward  arming  other  nations. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  say  that  some- 
where along  the  line,  since  March  24. 
IMS.  ECA  has  been  cleaned  up.  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  then  to  strike 
out  part  of  ECA  which  put  America 
Into  the  business  of  colonialism.  It  was 
defeated  In  the  House,  but  In  the  final 
bill  now  that  phrase  is  deleted  <  p.  89.  sec. 
lis.  subpar.  9>  which  would  have  put 
America  into  the  business  of  colonialism. 

It  is  also  my  purpose  today  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  which  will  prevent 
the  Administrator  of  ECA  from  sending 
to  Europe  second-class  goods — an 
amendment  which  will  say  that  he  can 
buy  goods  only  where  no  discrimination 
Is  practiced.  One  such  amendment  was 
Introduced  a  few  weeks  ago  in  connection 
with  our  Air  Force  bill  and  was  defeated. 
Mark  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  very 
next  day  an  order  went  down  the  line 
from  the  Pentagon  instructing  all  pur- 
chasers not  to  buy  any  goods  for  the 
United  States  armed  forces  which  came 
from  Individuals.  Arms,  corporations,  or 
partnerships  that  discriminated  In  em- 
ployment. Now  if  we  can  do  that  for  our 
armed  forces,  why  should  we  not.  above 
all.  do  that  for  goods  which  we  are  send- 
ing to  Europe?  Why  send  contami- 
nated, damaged,  second-class  goods  to 
Europe  especially  when  we  are  striving 
to  set  up  In  Europe  the  maximum  respect 
for  our  way  of  hfe.  Any  goods  produced 
In  a  Jim-Crow  factory  are  second  class. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy,  me  must  stop  our  bipartisan 
Jim-Crow  policy.  They  cannot  succeed 
together. 


Economic  CKampt  Act,  Anefkan  Variety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  icw« 
III  Tiat  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiuadat.  AprU  12.1949 

Mr.  OROisS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  opposed 
and  voted  against  the  so-called  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  for  several  reasons,  the 
most  important  being  the  refusal  of  pro- 
ponents to  effect  a  substantial  reduction 


payers, 
mind  of 


selves  in 


in  this  f<  irm  of  lavishing  money  on  for- 
eign cou  itrles. 

This  program  constitutes  one  of  the 
spending  items  in  our  budget 
and  Is  therefore  one  of  the  heavy  burdens 
on  alrea<  y  over-burdened  American  tax- 
There  can  be  no  question  in  the 
any  Member  of  Congress  that 
economic  conditions  in  this  country  do 
not  justi  y  a  continuation  of  spending  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  Indulged  our- 
recent  years. 

The  aldmitted  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic ncovery.  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  nat  ons  now  covered  by  the  ECA 
tenet,  n  ade  It  a  sane  and  reasonable 
undertaling  to  reduce  the  dollar  aid  to 
foreign  1  mds  and  thus  reduce  the  strain 
on  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  whose 
ability  tc  pay  the  bills,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Is  steadily  slipping.  Amend- 
ments t  lat  would  have  pared  even  a 
compara  ively  meager  $500,000,000  were 
beaten  lown — the  American  taxpayer 
must  continue  to  pay  through  the  nose. 

Amoni  other  fair  and  reasonable 
amendm  »nts  was  one  which  would  have 
provided  that  20  percent  of  the  moneys 
expende  I  under  this  program  must,  in 
time,  be  returned  to  this  country.  But 
the  pass  on  for  making  multibillion  dol- 
lar gifts  jlocked  even  this  effort  to  Intro- 
duce some  semblance  of  business  reason 
into  this  program. 

Also  ri  jected  was  an  amendment  that 
had  for  its  purpose  the  withholding  of 
aid  to  the  Netherlands  Government  un- 
less it  t  alted  the  continuing  rape  and 
destruct  on  of  the  Indonesian  Republic. 
One  men  iber  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, apposing  this  amendment,  ad- 
vanced t  le  specious  argument  that  fewer 
Indonesi  ins  had  been  slaughtered  by  the 
Dutch  tt  an  American  Indians  had  been 
killed  in  taking  over  the  territory  now 
comprisi  ig  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  i  Is  perfectly  justifiable  for  the 
pot  to  call  the  kettle  black  If  it  suits 
the  pur  )ose  of  giving  away  money  in 
Congres    In  the  year  1949. 

Mr.  S  )eaker.  it  would  be  Interesting 
to  know  how  many  American  dollars, 
handed  ;o  foreign  countries,  are  being 
used  to  Inance  the  teas,  assorted  social 
brawls,  ind  propaganda  mills  that  are 
being  op  irated  In  and  around  the  various 
foreign  embassies  In  Washington,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries 0 '  the  multibillion  dollar  hand- 
outs. 

There  is  another  little  item  in  the  so- 
called  E  ;onomic  Cooperation  Act.  1949 
style.  v>t] ich  deserves  at  least  passing  at- 
tention. This  provides  for  a  guaranty  to 
American  Investors  In  foreign  countries 
that  the;  ■  will  sufler  no  monetary  loss  on 
Investmc  nts.  earnings,  or  profits.  It  ap- 
pears thit  an  American  dollar  invested 
abroad  £  nd  the  owner  of  that  dollar  is 
destined  to  enjoy  financial  privileges  not 
accordec  to  citizens  who  have  money  for 
Investmt  nt  purposes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  S  leaker,  we  have  yet  to  appro- 
priate bl  lions  of  dollars  for  the  military 
defense  3f  this  country  and  for  other 
operations  of  this  Government.  I  in- 
tend to  i  upport  every  reasonable  request 
of  the  irmed  forces  in  providing  the 
weapons  and  supplies  for  the  defense  of 


this  country.  Therein  lies  our  strength 
and  the  fulfillment  of  our  first  duty  to 
the  American  people  insofar  as  our  for- 
eign policy  is  concerned. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  we  should  have 
authorized  a  substantially  reduced  ECA 
program  that  would  have  provided  true, 
humanitarian  relief  and  not  a  foreign 
WPA  which  will  never  have  an  end  as 
long  as  tax  dollars  can  be  gouged  from 
the  American  people. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  Winston  Churchill, 
the  great  deviser  of  booby  traps,  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  his  recent 
venture  to  these  shores.  Despite  the 
much  publicized  austerity  program, 
Churchill  showed  no  signs  of  anemia. 
He  looked  well  and  he  has  done  very 
well  indeed,  not  only  in  behalf  of 
his  socialistic  government — the  hand- 
maiden of  communism — but  in  behalf  of 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  whose 
markets  the  British  will  now  proceed  to 
capture. 

And  the  gift  of  nearly  another  billion 
dollars  to  the  British  should  enable  that 
Government  to  make  additional  loans  in 
the  millions  of  dollars  to  Russia  as  well 
as  expand  the  sale  of  locomotives,  steel, 
and  jet  engines  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act.  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  misnamed.  It  should  be  labeled 
"Economic  Chumps  Act,  American 
Variety." 


United  States  Treasury  and  United  States 
Markets  Wide  Open  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  our  internationalists,  interven- 
tionists, and  one  worlders  have  opened 
the  Treasury  to  foreign  nations,  the  next 
step  is  to  open  our  markets  to  Britain. 
Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted 
I  am  inserting  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Sun.  Baltimore.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. April  12.  1949.  the  title  of  the  article 
is  "United  States  Markets  Lure  Britain." 
UNirnj  Statis  Markets  Lure  BRrr.MN — Lon- 
don Plans  All-Out  Sai.xs  Campaign  To 
Boost  Exports 

(By  Gerald  Orlffln) 

London.  AprU  11. — Britain  hopes  to  export 
$720,000,000  worth  of  goods  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  In  1950,  an  increase  oi  30 
percent  over  last  year's  total. 

It  proposes  to  tackle  the  Job  In  an  all-out 
sales  drive,  dividing  the  United  States  Into 
foiir  regions  under  trade  consuls  and  business 
advisers  and  making  use  of  marketing  re- 
search and  publicity  campaigns. 

TrUNS    FROM     LtrXURT     MARKZt 

Instead  of  relying  primarily  on  high- 
priced  goods  for  tbe  luxury  market,  as  la 
the  tendency  now  In  many  Instances.  Brit- 
ain wants  to  reach  wider  sections  of  tba 
American   population   who   wUl   buy   lower- 
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priced  products  which  still  are  of  good 
quality. 

These  plans  were  outlined  today  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Harold  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  said  the 
problem  of  exports  to  North  America  dom- 
inated all  others  this  year. 

Although  the  dollar  gap  has  been  nar- 
rowed, and  is  being  met  now  by  Marshall 
aid.  he  emphasized  that  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years  Britain  must  greatly  Increase  exports 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States  If  It  is  to 
become  Indepe-.dent  of  European  recovery 
program  assistance  without  lowering  its 
standard  of  Uvlng. 

Wilson  estimated  that  when  the  MarshaU 
plan  ends  BrlUin  should  be  exporting  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of 
£185.000.000  a  year,  based  on  mld-1948  prices. 
This  is  over  30  percent  more  than  last  years 
total  and  more  than  double  the  1J>47  figure, 
he  noted. 

NZXSEO  to  pat  for  IMPORTS 

Such  a  total  is  necessary  if  Britain  is  to 
be  able  to  pay  for  American  and  Canadian 
products,  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
which  It  needs  to  maintain  its  economy. 

"The  task  of  expanding  our  exports  to 
North  America."  Wilson  said,  "is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  In  all  our  history  to  the 
merchant  adventuring  spirit  of  our  traders." 

"In  detailing  what  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  do."  WUson  said,  "regional  offices  for 
superintending  trade  consuls  are  being  set  up 
in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  " 

"An  experienced  businessman."  he  said, 
"will  be  appointed  as  trade  adviser  to  the 
trade  consul  in  each  region,  and  facilities 
will  be  provided  for  these  officials  to  travel 
freely." 

NBCZSS.ARl    TO    SPEND    DOLLARS 

Wilson  said.  'The  Government  recognized 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  dollars  in 
America  to  launch  the  vigorous  selling  meth- 
ods and  promised  that  dollar  exchange  will 
be  allowed  for  such  activities  as  market  re- 
search, advertising,  establishment  of  agen- 
cies, and  the  establishment  of  selling  and 
servicing  organizations. 

"FinJUiCial  help  will  be  given  to  British 
exporters  through  the  Government  export 
credits  guaranty  department."  he  continued. 

"We  recognize."  he  remarJted.  "genuine 
risks  and  obstacles  of  the  North  American 
market  have  hitherto  been  too  great  for 
many  exporters  to  pursue  what  wotild  other- 
wise seem  to  them  worth  while  new  ven- 
tures. 

"Therefore  we  encourage  all  exporters  out 
to  promote  sales  to  North  America,  who  are 
faced  with  special  difficulties  of  this  nature, 
to  approach  the  export  credits  guaranty  de- 
partment for  appropriate  faculties." 

COMPtrmON    RICOGNIZID 

Largely  Jsecause  of  competition  offered  by 
American  goods  it  is  recognized  here  that 
American  markets  are  tough  to  penetrate, 
but  it  is  emphasized  on  the  other  hand  that 
no  licensing  restrictions  are  imposed  on  Im- 
ports, that  factors  which  ccunt  are  price, 
quality,  and  service,  and  that  British  exports 
could  be  suljstantially  Increased  and  still 
would  amount  to  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  American  consumption. 

Wilson  also  announced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  British  exports  in  March  to- 
taled £159.900.000.  a  new  high  mark  which  he 
placed  at  163  percent  of  the  1938  level. 

Imports  also  set  a  record  in  March,  re- 
flecting in  part  greater  imports  of  industrial 
goods  and  materials,  and  the  gap  in  visible 
trade  accounts  for  the  month  was  greater 
than  in  January  and  February. 
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Thomas  Jefferion's  Doctrine  of  ladividaal 
Freedom  and  Private  Enterprise  Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.1949 

Mr.  H.  CARL.  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  our  country  will  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
"Tom"  Jefferson  was  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  of  his  *ime  but  his 
name  enjoys  an  imperishable  world  re- 
nown, and  it  will  always  be  spoken  with 
reverence  by  those  who  exalt  the  majesty 
and  freedom  of  the  individual  above  the 
power  of  the  state. 

His  individualism  did  not  require  the 
enhancement  of  adjectives,  such  as 
"ragged."  It  was  his  belief  that  a  coun- 
try is  best  governed  which  is  least  gov- 
erned. He  was  first  and  foremost  among 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  who  unre- 
servedly embraced  the  principles  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  private  enterprise, 
under  which  the  young  Nation  of  his  time 
has  since  become  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  world. 

That  philosophy  of  life  and  govern- 
ment is  still  with  us  The  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1946 — being  title  II  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act — pays  homage  to 
Jefferson  and  the  principles  he  espoused 
in  the  following  language: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  a  sound, 
efficient,  and  privately  operated  system  for 
distributing  and  marketing  agricultural 
products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous  agri- 
culture. 

•  This  act  authorizes  "an  Integrated  ad- 
ministration of  all  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  aid  the  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural products  through  market  aids  and 
services."  One  of  the  marketing  aids  for 
which  Congress  makes  appropriations  is 
that  for  the  determination  and  certifica- 
tion of  the  condition — shrinkage  or  clean 
content — of  wool  for  the  benefit  of  wool 
growers  having  raw  wool  for  marketing. 
On  January  14.  1948.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  by  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  his  intention  to  es- 
tablish the  service  described — the  analy- 
sis of  wool  samples — to  be  done  in  a 
Government -owned.  Government-oper- 
ated laboratory.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  at 
that  time,  as  I  am  now.  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  having  in  charge  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  One  of  the  privately  owned 
laboratories,  which  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  the  analysis  of  wool  samples, 
protested  to  me  that  they  were  being 
unjustifiably  subjected  to  Government 
competition — that  their  laboratory  was 
fully  equipiJed  and  amply  staffed  to  per- 
form this  work  for  the  wool  growers  at 
a  cost  no  greater,  and  possibly  less,  than 
it  could  be  done  by  the  Government. 

At  my  instance,  the  subcommittee 
chairman  was  authorized  to  send  a  letter 
of  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
which  halted,  temporarily,  the  Depart- 
ment's proceedings.    Ultimately,  the  De- 


partment was  authorized  to  process  the 
samples  of  the  then  ctirrent  wool  crop, 
but  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees,  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  explore  thoroughly  the  possi- 
bilities of  having  the  analysis  work  done 
for  the  Government  under  contract 
agreement  by  one  or  more  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  laboratories. 

The  exploration  indicated  was  carried 
on  by  the  Dejiartment,  and.  while  there 
were  times  when  it  seemed  that  an  un- 
willing horse  was  being  led  to  water,  bids 
T*ere  sought  and  received  and  one  of  the 
bidding  laboratories,  namely,  the  United 
States  Testing  Co..  of  Hoboken.  N.  J., 
submitted  a  bid  which  was  lower  than  the 
Department's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
having  the  work  done  by  the  Government. 

I  have  been  informed  that  today  the 
Department  will  confer  with  the  low  bid- 
der with  a  view  to  negotiating  a  contract 
for  laboratory  analysis  of  wool  samples 
taken  by  the  Government  in  connection 
with  its  wool -marketing  work.  It  is,  in- 
deed, fitting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  contract,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  getting  the  Government  out 
of  a  business  which  can  as  well  be  carried 
on  by  private  enterprise,  should  begin  on 
the  birthday  of  the  great  advocate  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  private  enterprise — 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  is  also  refreshing  to  note,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  our  subcommittee,  in  reporting 
out  the  Department  of  Agriculture  bill 
for  1950.  indicated  its  desire  that  the  De- 
partment should,  in  expending  the  funds 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act.  use  its  con- 
tract authority  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent in  preference  to  having  the  work 
done  by  Government  personnel.  This  is 
but  another  declaration  of  the  doctrine 
of  free  enterprise  and.  in  my  humble 
judgment,  marks  the  path  to  continued 
prosperity  and  greatness  as  a  nation. 


Federal  Honsins  Legislation  and  Giies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  RBODZ  ISUUiD 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  met 
in  Washington  on  March  22.  the  Honor- 
able Dennis  J.  Roberts,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  delivered  an  address 
entitled  'Federal  Housing  Legislation 
and  Cities."  With  the  housing  bill  pres- 
ently under  consideration.  I  believe  the 
mayor's  address  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  desire  to 
present  it  at  this  time  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs. 
as  follows: 

Most  of  you  will  agree  with  me.  I  think, 
that    hoiising.   traffic,   and    money    are    the 
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bicsnt  poBt-vmr  probWms. 
lite  CAM  la  ProTkteoce. 

W*   hav«   an   old   city.    Ttutt   means   old 
ilfrtlliii,!  UKl  narrow  ctreeta — and  blc  b^wl- 


We  also  harv  a  conarrTmtlT*  city.  partlcQ- 
larly  to  —  rtiiti  at  money.  Our  ((vncral  prop- 
•vty  tiB  m*  baa  been  beld  dovn  to  t3S  a 
tfcfflMarid.  althooth  laat  waak  I  racoouDended 
to  tbc  people  that  tt  be  tnertawd  about  15 
paveent  »•  ihe  best  means  oi  wtafcing  ends 
Meat  tbeae  days. 

In  ProTtdence  ve  bellere  that  carefxil  pun- 
ning ta  tJlie  tlrst  step  tcvmrd  m&iang  every 
tax  dollar  buj  the  moet  ralue  for  the  city. 
We  have  done  a  toC  oT  thla  ibict  tta*  war.  and 
I  believe  tbat  It  will  pay  oC  iMUHlaomely  in 
years  to  come. 

That  plannlnf.  of  course,  baa  coivcred  our 
traAe  probiams.  We  are  trying  to  get  the 
State  to  boUd  a  modern  ezpreas  freeway  acroaa 
the  dty  to  drain  off  half  the  rehlcles  that 
BOW  eiog  our  downtown  business  district. 
As  a  flrat  step  In  thla  dtrectton.  we  ourselves 
are  bulidlng.  m  the  western  end  at  the  city 
an  caprasaway  nhJcb  will  be  a  key  component 
Oi  the  OT«r-aU  system.  We  are  going  to  the 
leclaUture  at  this  session  with  a  bill  to  give 
the  city  full  powers  to  develop  an  off-street 
parklBf  proffram  downtown. 

We  alao  hare  done  a  lot  of  planning  as  re- 
garda  bovartag.  That  wcx-k  now  promises  to 
pay  off  In  the  near  fut\ire.  when,  as  and 
tf  proposed  Federal  housing  leglalation  la 
passed  by  Ooocrcea. 

The  Pederal  lacialaU<m  I  refer  to  is  the  bill 
kaown  aa  Senate  1070.  which  is  the  1949  ver- 
•tan  at  the  Taft-E  lender- Wagner  bill  for  pub- 
lic hoas&nf  and  rede\-elopn»nt 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  that  bill  with 
Tou  already  are  familiar  with  lu  pro- 


What  I  want  to  do  to  to  outUne  the  basic 
Waya  In  which  the  dtica  can  avaU  themaelvea 
of  the  Federal  money  to  be  provided  uxuia 
that  bill.  Specifically,  of  course,  I  want  to 
dtocusB  wtth  you  what  we  have  done  In  Provi- 
dence to  this  end. 

First.  We  have  definite  aad  detailed  plans 
tor  bousing  developmenta. 

Second.  We  have  permtostve  leglalation  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  projaeta  eovarcd  by 
S    1070. 

Third    We  have  money  available. 

These  are  the  three  basic  steps  a  city  must 
take  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  money 
under  the  proposed  Fedieral  legislation. 

steps  are  abaolutaly  caaential.  The 
Government  does  not  propose  to  plan 
for  the  cities  nor  does  it  propose 
to  carry  out  any  programs.  The  Government 
wUI  provide  financial  aid.  But  the  cities 
Blast  do  tha  Job. 

Let's  run  over  the  actions  we  have  taken 
In  ProTidaaea  tD  qualify  under  S.  1070 

nnC  Flawntng :  Bight  after  tha  war  we 
did  a  eomprehenslve  survey  of  »>^'«<'Tg  re- 
qotremccts  in  Providence,  partteularty  aa 
r-fard.^  veterana  and  their  famUlea.  who  were 
clearly  antltiad  to  first  eonsiderattoa  in  plan- 
alag  a  bousing  program. 

FroB  tbto  wa  derived  much  baale  tafonna- 
tloo  about  tha  siae  of  the  need  aad  tbe 
rentals  people  could  afford.  Acting  on  thto 
taformaUm.  we  went  ahead  wtth  a  city- 
ntddle-rental  boualng  development 
Thu  to  now  Bearing  eomple- 
I  BhaU  have  a  word  to  say  about  It 
later. 

Our  full-fladged  redevelopment  agency 
s  set  up  after  the  war.  Thto  organi- 
working  doeety  wtth  our  city  plan 
has  dug  deep  Into  the  housing 
problem  and  has  come  up  with  some  excel- 
iHt  aaawars. 

We  have  in  PrawMtaHa  abasit  MN)  acrce  of 
vacant  IjumI  wbicb  to  coaaldarad  "■***^e  tot 
bousing  devclopmeat. 

Another  SOO  acraa  oC  Mtg^t^  area  ahotUd 
be  cleared  and  converted  tj  g<xjd.  modern 
bnihig  aoae  IM  acrsa  cX  blight  we  plan 
to  alMr  Mi4  eoavart  to  laduatrlal  use. 
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ment.  Thto  to  all  right  aa  far  as  housing  goes. 
But  there  are  obvious  shortcomings  involved 
when  you  start  thinking  in  terms  of  having  a 
housing  authority  handle  redevelopment  of 
industrial  areas. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  fvill- 
fledged  redevelopment  agency,  you  have 
somebody  who  to  not  only  empowered  but  to 
directed  to  carry  the  ball  and  get  things 
done. 

Let  me  suggest,  also,  that  enabling  legis- 
lation should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  re- 
development not  only  of  blighted  areas  but 
also  of  arrested  subdivisions.  We  have  this 
provision  in  our  law  and  feel  it  will  have  im- 
portant results  as  we  go  along.  Thto  type 
of  provision,  incidentally,  was  not  in  tbe  old 
TFW  bUl.  but  is  included  in  S.  1070. 

Finally.  I  would  suggest  that  every  rede- 
velopment act  should  contain  a  provtoion 
that  to,  I  believe,  contained  only  in  tbe  law 
under  which  we  operate  in  Providence.  This 
provision  enables  us  not  only  to  take  prop- 
erty by  eminent  domain  and  write  down  the 
land  costs;  It  also  permits  us  to  grant  tax 
freezes  that  make  It  attractive  for  private 
capital  to  enter  the  middle-rental  housing 
field  in  much  the  same  manner  that  limited- 
dividend  bousing  has  been  handled  in  New 
York  City. 

Third  of  the  fundamental  ways  In  which 
cities  must  qualify  for  aid  under  S.  1070  to 
the  matter  of  money. 

The  money  is  essential  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  willing  to  go  two-tbirda 
of  the  way  in  financing  redevelopment,  but 
not  all  the  way.  The  cities  must  have  the 
other  third  of  the  cost  available  before  the 
Government  will  put  up  a  penny. 

By  cost  I  mean  the  loss  to  be  expected 
from  transactions  In  which  the  city  buys  land 
at  market  prices  and  resells  it  at  a  lower 
figure  to  attract  private  capital,  which  is  the 
typical  pattern  of  a  redevelopment  operation. 

Federal  loans  to  finance  redevelopment 
programs  would  be  available  under  S.  1070, 
providing,  of  course,  that  a  city  qualifies 
pro]3erIy  in  planning  and  legislation  ground- 
work. But  the  Government  expects  to  be 
paid  back  most  of  the  face  of  these  loans 
from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  to  private 
capital. 

What  It  does  not  get  back  to  the  loss,  and 
the  Pederal  Government  will  foot  two-thirds 
of  thto.  However,  before  any  Pederal  loans 
are  made  the  city  must  have  on  hand  enough 
money  to  pay  the  other  one-third  of  the 
loss. 

In  Providence  we  have  a  revolving  fund  of 
•2.000,000  available  for  thto  phase  of  rede- 
velopment. Issue  of  tmnda  In  thto  amount 
was  authorized  by  the  voters  at  the  last  elec- 
tion for  this  specific  purpose. 

Here  to  the  way  in  which  tbe  financing 
will  work:  Suppose  we  undertake  a  project 
which  involves  purchase  of  land  for  •l.OOO,- 
OCO  and  resale  to  private  Intereata  at  a  price 
of  •700.000. 

The  city  stxffers  a  loss  of  8300,000.  Of  thto. 
the  Federal  Government  pays  8200.000  and 
the  city  •I 00.000.  taking  from  the  redevelop- 
ment fund. 

Obviously,  on  a  2-to-l  basto.  we  can  maka 
that  •2.000,000  do  the  work  of  ^6,000,000 
with  Federal  help.  Before  we  have  lost  that 
•6,000,000,  we  should  have  done  perhaps 
fifty  or  even  one  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  redevelopment  In  Providence — de- 
pending on  the  extent  to  which  we  have  to 
write  down  land  values  to  attract  private 
capital. 

There,  In  broad  outline,  to  the  redevelop- 
ment picture  as  we  see  it  in  Providence.  We 
look  forward  eagerly  to  the  enactment  of 
S.  1070.  which  Will  enable  us  to  really  get 
our  bousing  and  redevelopment  plana  roll- 
ing toward  phyalcal  reality. 

We  are  In  a  gnod  poaitlon  to  take  Immedi- 
ate advantage  of  the  new  law  for  Just  one 
reason — we  have  worked  bard  and  planned 
bard  to  get  Provideuce  ready. 

One  reason  we  have  taken  theae  steps  of 
planning,  leglalation,  and  financing  to  that 
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It  looked  for  a  while  as  if  Federal  aid  might 
not  be  forthcoming.  We  were  resolved  to 
go  ahead  with  housing  as  fast  as  we  could 
and  as  far  as  we  could  with  our  own  money, 
limited  as  It  to. 

But  even  with  the  t>est  will  in  the  world, 
no  city  today  can  fully  finance  a  proper  hous- 
ing program  of  its  own.  At  least.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  major  city  that  can  afford  such 
an  outlay  in  these  times  of  tight  budgets. 

Therefore,  passage  of  S.  1070  with  its  Fed- 
eral aid  to  essential  If  the  cities  are  to  give 
their  people  the  kind  of  dwellings  to  which 
every  American  to  entitled. 

But,  as  I  have  outlined  to  you  thto  after- 
noon, mere  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress 
to  not  enough.  You  and  I  in  the  cities  must 
organize  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid. 

The  cities  must  develop  sound  and  de- 
tailed plans,  secure  adequate  enabling  legto- 
lation.  and  must  make  available  sufficient 
funds  before  Uncle  Sam  will  put  up  a  dime. 

Naturally,  those  requirements  are  set  up 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  Insuring  the  success 
of  redevelopment  projects.  In  Providence 
we  welcome  the  challenge  of  meeting  high 
standards  like  that. 

We  know  that  when  we  have  laid  the 
foundations  right  and  have  the  Federal 
money  to  build  on  those  solid  foundations 
redevelopment  will  succeed  and  will  be  an 
Incalculable  benefit  to  the  city. 

On  the  public  hovising  side  also  we  are 
well  prepared.  Our  housing  authority  to  ex- 
perienced in  nearly  10  years  of  operating  the 
two  developments  we  built  before  the  war. 

It  to  acquiring  postwar  building  experience 
at  Valley  View,  our  fine  new  middle-rental 
development  for  veterans. 

It  has  plans  ready  to  put  out  for  bids 
under  the  public  housing  provtoions  of 
8.  1070. 

In  closing  let  me  emphasize  to  you  that 
we  are  making  an  across-the-board  attack 
on  the  housing  problem  in  Providence.  We 
are  doing  thto  tlirough  close  and  active  team- 
work between  the  Housing  Authority,  the 
Redevelopment  Agency,  and  the  city-plan 
commission. 

The  Providence  housing  program  to  aimed 
at  meeting  the  needs  of  all  income  groups, 
and  I  hope  that  within  a  comparatively  few 
years  we  will  have  achieved  thto  all-impor- 
tant goal. 

Thank  you. 
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or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  Mn«J»EsoT.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11"* .  1949 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  an  address  entitled  "The  Economic 
Consequences  of  British  Socialism,"  de- 
livered by  Geoffrey  Crowther,  editor  of 
the  Economist  of  London,  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York  at  New  York 
City  on  Wednesday.  January  26.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
&s  follows: 

THX  XCClfOMlC  CONSXUUKMLU  OT  BalTISH 
SOCIAUSM 

We  are  witnessing,  in  our  times  and  within 
our  own   democracies,   a  great   struggle   of 


Ideas.  Western  industrial  civilization,  as  we 
know  It,  grew  up  under  the  domination  of  a 
system  of  ideas  that  we  now  call  those  of  the 
right.  It  was  a  system  of  ideas  that  exalted 
material  progress  and  production,  and  under 
it  more  wealth  has  been  created  than  was  ever 
before  imagined.  But*  it  was  also  a  system 
that  took  little  notice  of  the  miseries  and  the 
mjustices  that  were  the  price  of  its  progress. 
We  have  therefore  In  the  last  generation  seen 
the  rise  of  the  opposite  doctrines  of  the  left, 
which  exalt  the  security  and  social  welfare  of 
the  individual,  even  at  the  cost  of  economic 
efficiency  and  the  maximum  creation  of 
wealth.  Thto  to  one  of  the  great  antitheses  of 
our  time,  which  reappears  in  innumerable 
guises.  It  to  the  antithesto  between  progress 
and  security,  between  the  efficiency  of  the 
economic  system  and  its  equity.  It  to  the 
contrast  between  the  gospel  of  work  and  the 
endowment  of  leisure,  between  the  premium 
that  otir  fathers  put  upon  thrift  and  tlxe 
stimulus  that  the  present  age  gives  to  con- 
stimptlon.  It  to  the  conflict  between  Samuel 
Smiles  and  Karl  Marx. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  can  afford 
to  be  fundamentaltots  in  thto  conflict.  Life 
would  be  easier  if  one  could  say  that  one 
order  of  ideato  to  whoUy  right  and  the  other 
wholly  wrong.  But  I  do  not  thmk  it  to  so. 
We  cannot  simply  go  back  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  to  far  too  much  of  the  logic 
of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  ideas  of  the 
left  for  it  to  be  possible  to  sweep  them  aside. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  move- 
ment to  the  left  of  the  last  20  years  has  gone 
too  far  and  that,  if  we  are  to  hold  to  the 
course  that  htotory  has  set  us.  the  time  to  due 
tor  a  tack  to  the  right.  But  there  must  be 
both  elements  m  our  twentieth-century  soci- 
ety, and  we  shall  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives 
learning  how  they  can  be  trained  to  double 
harness. 

Of  thto  great  antithesto.  the  issue  of  the 
public  ownership  of  industry,  which  I  have 
been  discussing  with  you.  to  only  one  of  the 
manifestations.  Indeed,  it  to  not  even  one 
of  the  more  important,  for  what  are  funda- 
mental are  the  ideas  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  left,  not  the  particular  piece  of  social 
mechanism  through  which  they  show  them- 
selves. I  dtolike  the  discount  at  which  the 
present  Government  of  my  country  values 
such  things  as  enterprise,  efficiency,  and 
thrift.  But  the  move  to  socialize  industry 
to  not  the  cause  of  tbto  discount,  it  to  one  of 
its  effects.  If.  therefore,  you  look  upon  so- 
claltom  as  an  exotic  disease,  like  typhus  or 
beri-berl.  the  symptoms  of  which  it  may  be 
interesting  to  have  described  by  a  vtoitlng 
traveler,  but  which  can  be  kept  out  of  yo\ir 
own  country  by  quarantine  ngaiMtiooa  at  the 
ports.  I  submit  you  are  making  a  great  mis- 
take. For  one  thing,  it  to  not  a  disease,  but 
a  perfectly  legitimate  and  responsible  move- 
ment of  human  thought.  And  for  another, 
though  the  —ntfestattons  of  it  may  be  dif- 
ferent in  jMUmt  countries,  it  to  a  tendency 
that  to  present.  In  thto  twentieth  centxiry, 
everywhere  where  men  are  free  to  think. 
Or  do  you  perhaps  believe  that  enterprise 
and  efficiency  and  hard  work  and  thrift  are 
not  under  attack  in  your  own  country? 

I  said  •binder  attack."  but  that  to  the 
wrong  word,  for  it  suggests  a  battle.  And 
thto  issue  of  right  and  left  to  not  a  battle 
that  can  be  won  by  either  one  killing  the 
other.  It  to  rather  a  problem  that  has  to 
be  resolved  by  the  mating  of  the  one  with 
the  other  and  the  birth  of  offspring  that 
takes  something  from  each  but  has  Its  own 
life. 

But  there  to  a  battle  in  the  world  today,  a 
real  battle  to  the  death.  It  often  appears 
In  the  disguise  of  a  battle  between  different 
systems  of  economics.  But  that  to  a  trap  set 
by  the  enemy  and  designed  to  foster  un- 
neosssary  quarreto  In  the  ranks  of  those  who 
oppose  him.  If  the  main  difference  between 
the  Soviet  system  and  our  own  were  simply 
that  they  believed  In  the  public  ownership 


of  industry  and  we  did  not.  we  could  agree 
to  differ  and  each  mind  hto  own  business. 
But  we  know  that  to  not  what  to  at  issue. 
It  to  human  liberty  that  we  cannot  agree  to 
differ  about.  It  to  not  the  public  ownership 
of  Industry  that  we  fear,  but  tyranny  and 
the  mUltary  aggrtsston  that  follows  in  lU 
wake.  What  divides  us  from  the  Soviets  to 
not  their  views  on  the  matters  I  have  been 
discussing,  but  their  views  on  my  right  to 
discuss  them. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  the  argument  In 
thto  country  that,  since  commtinism  means 
a  complete  loss  of  liberty,  every  Socialise 
experiment  mtist  mean  some  loss  of  liberty. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  poor  logic — tmless 
you  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  American 
public-school  system,  the  United  States  Post 
Office,  the  State  banking  commissions,  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  are  all  of  them 
limbs  of  tyranny.  Certainly  nobody  In  Eng- 
land thinks  the  basic  liberties  are  endan- 
gered by  the  Socialtot  experiments  we  have 
had.  All  of  them  wUl  be  submitted,  within 
18  months  at  most  from  now,  to  an  election 
that  will  be  aa  free— and.  I  would  add,  aa  tm- 
predictable.  as  anywhere  In  the  wc»ld. 

Democracy,  after  all.  to  a  system  of  trial 
and  error.  Perhaps  all  systems  of  govern- 
ment are  that,  but  only  democracy  provides 
deliberate  opportunities  for  the  correction  of 
error.  If  there  be  error  in  the  SocUltot  ex- 
periments It  will  be  corrected. 

The  lawyers  have  a  doctrine  of  uberrima 
fides.  I  am  no  lawyer  and  perhapjs  I  mto- 
construe  It  But  as  I  understand  it  the  doc- 
trine to  that,  within  a  Jurisdiction,  every 
court  mtist  accord  the  utmost  faith  to  the 
acts  of  every  other  court.  However  queer 
and  misguided  the  other  court's  decisions 
may  seem  to  be.  they  must  be  accorded  the 
utmost  faith  that  all  will  turn  out  for  the 
best.  I  suggest  that  we  might  do  worse 
than  evolve  a  doctrine  of  uberrima  fides 
between  free  democracies.  If  you  believe  In 
democracy,  you  believe  that  it  puts  its  errors 
right  in  the  end.  Thto  experiment  has  not 
yet  appeared  before  the  court  of  first  in- 
stance. Let  us  suppose  that  the  American 
people  were  to  elect  to  office  an  a»1niliilet»- 
tion  pledged  to  experiments  of  a  novel  and. 
as  many  people  thought,  dangeroiis  kind, 
and  suppose  that  that  admintotration  were 
reelected — I  am  only  supposing— to  a  second, 
a  third,  a  fourth  and  even  a  fifth  term  at 
oOce.  Would  you  then  despair  of  the  Re- 
public? 

We  rh»"fc'  we  know  about  as  much  about  the 
practice  of  democracy  as  you  do.  Indeed, 
some  people  think  you  got  the  idea  from 
us  in  the  first  place.  I  ask  you  to  believe 
that  what  to  proved  to  be  error  In  the  present 
Socialtot  experiments  will  be  waahed  sway. 
aad  that  what  to  good  will  add  one  more 
stone  to  that  great  edifice  of  human  achieve- 
ment that  we  call  the  society  of  freemen. 


Iwael  and  Amencan  Ctizens  of  Je%mk 
Fkhh 
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OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WBOOMSDf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  Aprti  12.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spemk- 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  letter  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  from  Norman  Buckner.  of 
Pontiac.  Mich.,  which  raises  an  interest- 
ing question  relative  to  a  possible  po- 
liti(?al  link  between  the  Government  of 
ilie  State  of  Israel  and  American  citizens 
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of  Jewish  faith  who  are  members  of  the 
World  Zioai&t  OrganlMtton: 

rmmoAKt  %.  IMt. 

TlM    BOMCSABU    TaOKAS    CXJUUK.. 

G€n«rml  of  the  Vnttsd  StmUa. 
It  o/  Stutter. 

torn.  D  C. 


GnrauL:  In  the 
irttb  the  Bon- 
LoMtt.  taraicr  Under  8ec- 
rvtary  of  Sut«.  I  .nad  oocmsloo  to  refer  to  a 
diract.  poUUaJ  Unk  between  the 
It  of  the  St«t«  of  IsTAel  and  the 
Orgvu»tion.  Inajmuch  •> 
tiM  lartOM  temadMs  g<  tb*  Uontet  more- 
amt  IB  tte  UaMaA  •!•«•■  are  aU  oooRUu- 
•an  oMmb^n  of  tlM  Wortd  Baatet  Organiaa- 
UOB.  the  poaaibiUty  cziata  that  theae  several 
Zkk-vut  partlca  arc  alao  UnkML  po- 
aad  <llrcctly.  to  the  OovanuBcnt  of 
tbe  Stat*  of  Urml. 
If  u|Mn  proper  eiamlnatton  thaae  po«l- 
_  to  be  reaiiUMk  many 
natteaata  of  Jewish  faith  would. 
Innooentty.  fled  themaelTca  In  the  embar- 
raartng  and  undexirabie  status  of  baiog  aganta 
of  a  focatSD  fovemment.  ror.  as  you  knew. 
carry  on  potttlcal  activ- 
I  dartgned  to 
affect  tba  oAdal  poatttea  and  acUona  of  the 
OBiarnaiant  of  the  Unitad  StaMa  tn  our  re- 
lattana  with  the  State  of  larad. 

Altbooch  I  dJd  not  write  Mr  Lovettt  on 
thts  matter  In  anj  detail,  havinc  made  only 
a  eaaual  reference  to  it.  Mr  Lorett  augsaated 
that  properly,  this  was  a  subject  to  be  pre- 
aented  to  yoa  and  your  Dapartaaent. 

Becauae  of  the  potentially  aertoos  conae- 
qncneea  to  5.000  000  of  my  fellow  Amencans 
of  Jrwlafa  faith  and.  indeed,  to  the  Cnlted 
8tat«a  Itactr.  I  taXe  the  .iljcrty  of  putting 
tn  aoBM  detail,  certain  facts 
It  to  OM  poaMbJUtj  of  this  poUttcal 


hare  with  aet  out.  tn  even 
oanner.  amms  to  warrant 
your  farther  InTcatlgatioii.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  yen  will  explore  the  relauonahip  be> 
Sba  World  Zlonlat  Organization,  the 
of  larad.  tii«  Jewlah  Agency  Xor  Pales- 
and  the  aeTeral  Aiaartfan  Stonlat  par- 
If  such  a  furtbar  azpioration  docs 
warranted.  1  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
of  any  ftirthcr  aerrlce  that  you  might  think 
tt  poHma  for  aaa  to  provid*. 

n 

Ttaaaa  are  the  facta  In  the  situation,  with 
auch  dorumentatioo  as  I  have  at  hand. 

The  September  1.  l»48.  lasuc  of  tha  oM- 
dal  publication  oJ  the  Zionist  Organlaatton 
of  America.  Spot  News  tndtrataa  that  the 
qtaaatkn  of  polttical  aeparatlon  of  the  Zion> 
lat  morement  from  the  Ooremment  of 
laraci  Inrolrcd  Ziooisu  tn  a  protracted  dls- 


It  u  clear,  to  begin  with,  that  there  waa 
formidable  auppmt  for  polltlea)  linkage. 
Among  thoae  who  atipported  such  an  or- 
gant'  political  relationship  waa  Napal.  the 
party  of  Mr.  Bcn-Ourlcm  and  the  strongest 
party  In  tha  goaanuacst  of  laraal.  as  a  re- 
ault  o'  the  electlooa  of  January  25  l\HO. 
Tbla  nanal  ptiN  teat  too  raporta  the  pro- 
t  of  tha  maatlnCi  of  the  World  Zionist 
ttloas  Aeckma  Ooanmlttee  (highest 
body  of  the  World  Zionist 
*t)  held  tn  Israel  last  sumraer. 
Tha  BBoat  Important  itam  oo  th*  agenda  of 
meetings  was  the  "**i — rwltm  aa  to 
the  MOBlat  aaowment  shonid  or 
from  the  (then I 
It  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
m-Oortooli  vtavpotnt  tn  favor  of 
linka«i  la  eorratoarated  tn  a  dia- 
I  credited  to  Paleor. 

riy.  Mr    Orueobauaa.  a  aaamker  of 

port  of  tba  policy  of  potttlcal  attachment. 


The  tmporance  of  thcae  raporta  is  self- 
evMcot     Whether  political  separation  U  a 
legal  fact,  or  not  (aiad  evidence  will  be  ad- 
foUowl  ag  to  make  an  answer  to  that 
pr^lemaUcal.  at  least)   the  fact 
and   are — In   the   Israel 
powerful  force*  which  believed 
for  an  organic,  political  alli- 
the   Zionist    movement   and 
of  Israel. 

over   this   highly   important 

to   have    t)een    resolved    In    a 

the   Implications  of  which   are 

biguoua.     The   specific   nature 

la  reported  in  the  Sep- 

of  Spot  newa. 

nature  of  Mr.  Kaplan's  llal- 

responslbilitles  are  not  here 

that,   in   some  measure,   the 

nciple  of   political   separation 

may    t>e    gathered    from 

credited    to    or    quoted 

people  In  authority  in  either 

of  Israel  or  one  or  another 

Lmerican  Zionist  movement. 

Is  quoted  In  the  Jew- 
Journal  of  September  36.  1948. 


comp  THnlae 
lasus 

dec 

azd 
But 

pil 
obesrved 
statei  aenta. 


Oovemm  mt 


Ben  Ourlon 


la  that  ther4 
Oovamment 
in  and  fougtit 
anc*    betweei  i 
the  govcmnM  nt 

The    debet i 
policy    seema 
compromise 
extremely    a 
of  thla 
temlwr  8 

The  precia< 
eon  rigbta 
detailed 
important 
waa   not 
putllc 

directly  from 
the 
party  of  the 

1  Mr 
lab  Morning 
as  foUows: 

-Our 
Bseetlng  ot 
which  the 
tween  the 
Israel  was  so 

"  'It  is  a  0 
that  the 
ZUmlat  I 
the  Jewish 
not  adopted 
the  plan  to 
adopted 
the  Zionist 
will  give  Its 
where.'  " 

2  On 
Zuckerman. 
Zionist 
Tork  Tlmea 


convc  raatlo 


n  then  turned  to  the  last 

Zionist  Actions  Committee,  at 

question  of  the  relatlonahip  be- 

of  Israel  and  the  people  of 

jasaiooately  discussed. 

tttylng  fact,'  said  Ben-Gurlon, 

of  aome  of  the  American 

concerning  the  separation  of 

from  the  Jewish  people  was 

by  the  majority.     Neither  was 

:ranafer  the  center  of  Zionism 

remains  the  center  of 

c4ovement.  and  the  Jewish  State 

powerful  support  to  It  every- 
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of 
Last  night 
delegates  at 
Zionist  ActioAs 
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Movement 

"Speaking 
1st  Movement 
Zuckerman 
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World  ZionU 
gaating  that 
members  <^ 
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tie 
Janu  uy 


this  propoaal 
land  ahare 
said  ttiat 

member  uf 

S.  On 
la  reported 
the  Kew  Tori 

"We  are  a 
and  that  giv 
gatkma. 

i.Dr. 
Zionist 

the  last  annAal 
hla  prcaident  al 


Emai  luel 


bare  to  be 
tbougb  in  a 
than  In  the 
struggle  la  b: 
that  a  full 
now  be 
mepubUc  of 
■aad  friends 
Ion.     It  wlU 
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10,     1948.    Mr.    Baruch 
prcaident  ot  the  American  Labor 
la  reported  by  the  New 
follows : 


Orgtu  izatlon. 


cN   lost:    zrcxzaifAN  bats 
w«s  ozrzATED  m  ttl  avtv 


4uckerman.     president    of     the 
Zionist    Organization    and 
World  Zionist  Executive,  said 
the  American  General  Zionist 
recent  meeting  of  the  World 
Committee  In  Tel  Aviv.  Pales- 
able  to  establish  the  principle 
between    the    World    Zionist 
the  State  of  Israel, 
a  meeting  of  tiie  Labor  Zlon- 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  Mr. 
declared  that  the  American  Gen- 
had  attempted  to  aeparate  the 
Movement  from  larael  by  sug- 
Israell  citizens  should  not  be 
he  World  Zionist  Organization, 
hat  the  Labor  Zionists  fought 
on  tiie  ground  that  Jews  In  any 
c^ual  rights  and   privileges  and 
position   triumphed   because 
Sieser  Kaplan  remains  a 
World  Zionist  Elxecutlve." 
17.  1»40,  Mr.  Moshe  Shertok 
r  Anne  OHare  McCormick,  in 
Times,  to  have  said: 
state  axid  also  a  world  people, 
us  special  international  obll- 


Orgaj  Isation 


Neumann,  president  of  the 

of  America  declared  to 

convention  of  that  body.  In 

message: 

uAspedfied  period  we  shall  still 

c  >ncemed  with  political  affairs. 

different  and  more  limited  sense 

t.    To  be  sure,  the  Immediate 

no  means  over:  but  assuming 

satisfactory  settlement  will 

the  position  of  the  young 

1  will  be  such,  that  tt  will 

and  the  favor  of  public  optn- 

cuntlnuc  to  be  surrounded  by 


sod 


Arab  states  and  will  have  a  substantial  Arab 
minority  within  tU  own  txirders.  Dlfllcult 
problems  may  arise  In  Its  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal relations. 

"It  will  then  be  necessary  for  approprUte 
agreements  to  be  worked  out  tjetween  the 
World  Zionist  Organization  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  recrulating  the  manner  and 
procedures  by  which  we  will  assist  and  co- 
operate in  clearly  defined  areas  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Government 
of  Israel  mav  properly  prescribe." 

5.  On  November  14,  1948,  Dr.  Abba  HUlel 
Silver,  chairman  of  the  American  section  of 
the  Jewish  agency  declared  In  Boston: 

"The  antl-ZionUt.  If  he  persists  in  his  agi- 
tation, will  no  longer  be  fighting  an  Idea  or  a 
movement,  but  an  esUbllshed  state.  He  will 
be  endangering  the  security  of  a  legally  con- 
stituted state  which  Is  recognized  by  his  own 
country." 

6.  Zionist  adherence  to  this  basic  principle 
of  political  discipline  from  the  Government 
of  Israel  was  admitted  in  an  article  in  the 
New  Palestine  (official  publication  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America),  aa  early 
as  June  11.  1948.  in  an  article,  a  portion  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

•Trom  the  minute  a  Jewish  state  was 
proclaimed,  we  are  constrained  from  under- 
taking any  political  action  in  regard  to  Is- 
rael without  the  approval  of  the  Jewish 
state." 

7.  On  January  31.  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon.  accord- 
ing to  a  New  Tork  Times  dispatch  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  1949   said: 

"We  must  save  the  remnants  of  Israel 
in  the  Diaspora  (the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
outside  Palestine).  We  must  also  save  their 
possessions.  Without  these  two  things  we 
shall  not  build  up  this  country." 

If  all  of  these  statements  are  not  legal 
proof  of  political  attachment  of  the  Zionist 
movement  and  the  Government  of  Israel, 
there  Is  then  either  a  careless  or  a  deliberate 
plan.  In  which  members  of  that  Government 
and  American  Zionists  together  use  language 
and  claim  authority  lavolvlng  all  Jews,  which 
Is  highly  misleading  and  dangerous. 

m 

Finally,  more  than  language  Is  Involved 
in  the  actual  practice  of  the  several  American 
Zionist  organizations.  Even  a  casual  read- 
ing of  the  September  1,  1948,  Issue  of  Spot 
News  Indicates  that  the  Zionist  movement 
is  operating  as  an  agent  serving  the  national 
functions  and  interests  of  a  foreign  state. 

Some  of  those  national  functions  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  being  performed  by  Zionists, 
as  agents  of  that  state  are: 

1.  Participation  in  determining  the  Immi- 
gration policy  of  Israel. 

(a)  This  Includes  active  campaigns  to  en- 
list and  train  American  boys  and  girls  of 
Jewish  faith  for  citizenship  in  Israel. 

3.  Participation  tn  the  national  economy 
of  Israel  by  promoting  the  investment  of 
capital  In  ttiat  state  (both  public  and  pri- 
vate capital)  and  by  promoting  sales  of 
Israeli  products. 

3  Active  participation  in  "the  develop- 
ment of  Jerusalem"  and  In  "questions  con- 
cerning Jerusalem." 

4.  Mobilization  and  control  of  funds  for 
banks  In  larael. 

5.  Cooperation  with  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Israel  in  the  promotion  of  education 
and  cultural  activlUes  (Israeli?)  "the  world 
over." 

IT 

Considerably  more  evidence  can  be  ad- 
duced. But  I  have  sdready  burdened  you 
with  too  leng  a  memorandum. 

I  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  this  assem- 
bling of  a  few  of  the  available  facts  may  lesd 
you  to  have  the  Department  of  Justice 
thoroughly  and  objectively  investigate  this 
situation 

Many  Americans  of  Jewish  faith — and  of 
other  faiths,  resent  this  intervention  in  our 
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national     life     of     this     Zionist -Israeli-na- 
tionalism. 

Many  Americans  of  Jewish  faith  could  be 
saved  from  Innocently  contributing  to  or 
participating  In  these  programs  of  a  foreign 
nationalism,  if.  upon  Investigation.  It  were 
learned  that  the  Zionist  parties  In  America 
were.  In  fact,  agents  of  a  foreign  principal 
and  were  compelled  to  comply  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  for  such  agents  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Renewing  my  assurances  of  a  desire  to  be 
of  any  further  assistance  possible,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours. 

NOSMAN  BUCKNEK. 

PoNTUc.  Mich. 


ImproTement  of  Hamboldt  Bay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  13.  1949 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  an 
editorial  appearing  March  4,  1949,  in  the 
Humboldt  Times  of  Eureka,  Calif.,  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Humboldt  Bay: 

INErriA  IN  PORT  PROJECT 

During  the  last  3  years  there  has  been  a 
vast  amount  of  study  and  talk  devoted  to  the 
matter  of  improvement  to  Humboldt  Bay, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  bar  and  the 
principal  channels  of  the  harbor.  But  as  the 
months  go  by  with  nothing  happening  other 
than  the  initiation  of  new  studies  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  talk,  we  must  wonder  if  the 
situation  is  not  held  in  the  grip  of  inertia 
which  may  indefinitely  postpone  the  needed 
work. 

In  analyzing  the  situation,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  has  been  no  extensive 
improvement  work  conducted  In  the  local 
harbor  since  before  the  start  of  World  War  n. 
The  postponement  of  such  work  during  the 
war  period  was  understandable,  since  the  war 
effort  demanded  concentration  on  other  proj- 
ects and  since  ocean-txjme  shipping  more  or 
less  at  a  standstill  from  all  but  the  major 
ports  during  the  span  of  hostilities.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  dismiss  the  delay  that  character- 
ized the  postwar  period,  when  facilities  are 
again  free  for  the  purpose  and  as  the  smaller 
ports  attempt  to  regain  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  prewar  shipping. 

Apropos  of  the  situation,  the  Eureka 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  forwarded  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Hcsirr  B.  SctTDoni 
outlining  the  problem  In  lU  general  aspects 
and  commenting  on  the  apparent  lethargy 
that  has  held  up  the  project  to  date. 

Among  other  things.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  not  long  ago  a  Federal  represenUtlve 
was  sent  to  Eureka  to  make  a  study  of  the 
latest  developments  in  the  situation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  final  report  now  being  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  Washington.  The 
letter  points  out  that  "after  spending  3  days 
here  I  am  afraid  that  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  t)efore  coming — namely  that  there 
still  waa  not  enough  shipping  to  Justify  the 
expense." 

To  thf  t  response,  the  chamber  directs  at- 
tention to  a  pithy  observation  by  Supervisor 
George  Cole,  who  points  out  that  deepening 
of  the  channels  and  Improvement  of  the  har- 
bor must  come  first  before  we  can  expect  any 
substantial  Increase  In  the  volume  of  com- 
merce from  the  port. 

These  two  statements  would,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  symbolize  the  thinking  on  the  part, 
of    the    Interests    concerned,    the    Federal 


agency  on  the  one  hand  and  the  local  harbor 
Interests  on  the  other.  The  attitude  of  the 
Federal  representative  would  seem  to  infer 
that  improvement  is  to  be  postponed  until 
the  F>ort  regains  its  former  status — a  condi- 
tion that,  as  noted  by  Supervisor  Cole,  Is 
unlikely  until  ships  can  enter  and  move 
about  in  complete  safety. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  port  at  present  la 
being  passed  up  by  deep-water  craft  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  cannot  operate  in 
the  shoaled-up  channels.  As  a  case  in  point, 
the  big  new  tankers  of  the  oil  companies  can- 
not be  sent  here  with  a  fiill  load,  an  uneco- 
nomical procedure. 

In  the  letter  the  chamber  advises  Con- 
gressman SctTDDEZ  that  "the  people  of  Hum- 
boldt Bay  area  wUl  l>e  indebted  to  you  if  you 
can  work  out  a  plan  that  will  break  loose 
the  dormant  status  quo  and  set  the  United 
States  engineers  on  the  right  course  with 
reference  to  the  •  *  •  project."  Un- 
doubtedly the  people,  for  whom  the  cham- 
ber is  speaking,  concxir  most  heartily  In  this 
expression. 


Prejudices  b  Haman  RelatioDs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  ri-oarD.* 
IN  THE  EOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Apnl  8,  1949 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  in  our  city  a  writer  of  a  daily 
column.  It  appears  in  the  Miami  Her- 
ald. His  discerning,  humane,  and  able 
attributes  have  made  of  him  sort  of  an 
institution,  admired  and  respected  by  his 
fellow  townsmen.  This  man  has  expe- 
rienced more  of  life's  problems  and  pleas- 
ures than  have  most  of  us.  He  has 
traveled  all  over  the  world  many  times. 
He  has  associated  with  those  in  high  posi- 
tions as  well  as  those  in  low.  and  by  reason 
of  his  broad  experience,  his  understand- 
ing of  human  nature  is  equal  to  that  of 
anyone  I  have  ever  known.  He  is  a  real 
liberal,  for  he  protects  and  cherishes  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties.  He  is  not 
fooled  by  false  liberals  who  advocate  State 
control  and  statism.  His  name  is  Jack 
Bell,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  counted  as  one 
of  his  many  friends. 

Just  the  other  day  he  wrote  a  little 
story  about  the  problem  of  the  races 
getting  along  with  each  other.  It  was 
so  true,  down  to  earth  and  practical,  I 
thought  it  would  be  o*  interest  as  well  as 
of  instruction  to  those  who  would  read  it. 
I  attach  it  to  these  remarks  and  recom- 
mend it  to  all. 

Tax  Town  Crizs 
(By  Jack  BeU) 
YWCA  stages  Its  third  annual  festival  of 
nations  at  7  30  tonight  and  Saturday  night 
in  the  bandshell  in  Bayfront  Park.  Fourteen 
groups  will  participate:  Armenians,  Poles, 
Czechs.  Italians,  Filipinos.  Swedes,  Ukraini- 
ans LlthuanUns.  Greeks,  Rumanians,  fiim- 
garlans.  British,  a  La  tin -American  club  act 
representing  eight  nations,  and  an  American 
square-dance  group. 

It's  a  highly  colorful  show  in  native  cos- 
tumes with  native  dancing  and  ainglng.  Ifa 
free  except  for  a  collection  that  goes  to 
YWCA  work  in  war-torn  nations.  Miss  Kay 
Laverty's  in  charge  for  YW. 

coLixciAHs  DiaaGiia 
A  group  of  students  from  University   of 
Miftmi   came  In,  6«^klng  views  on  human 


rights.  Next  morning  I  spoke  to  a  class  at 
Miami  Jackson  High  School,  gathered  to  dis- 
cuss human  relations. 

The  high-school  students  werent  opinion- 
ated. They  were  searching  for  truth.  The 
college  folks  are  certain  their  conception  of 
what's  best  must  not  be  questioned. 

They  agreed  It's  unfair  that  Negro  men 
are  kept  at  unskilled  trades  regardless  of 
ability,  and  deprived  of  union  rights.  But 
they  disagreed  when  I  said  Negro  women  do 
quite  weU. 

A  position  at  $30  a  week,  no  social -security 
deductions,  food  and  lodging— figure  that 
up.  Most  skilled  white  girls  in  offices  don't 
do  that  well. 

When  I  said  I  do  not  think  Negroes  should 
go  Into  white  neighborhoods  to  buUd  homes, 
and  vice  versa,  their- reaction  was  violently 
opposite.  They  sincerely  believe,  quote  the 
BUI  of  Rights  as  authority,  and  they're  right. 

DirrzBZMT  MAnx-vra 

But  I  stUl  dont  think  It  a  good  Idea.  The 
social  and  cvdtural  make-up  of  white  and 
Negro  people  In  the  United  States  arent  yet 
alike  enough  for  unrestrained  community 
mingling. 

The  Negroes  are  more  spontaneo'js,  musi- 
cal, carefree  and  talkative.  A  Negro  family 
In  a  white  commimlty  would  be  bored  to 
death,  even  assuming  the  whites  had  no 
prejudice. 

These  facts  are  plain,  and  it  doesn't  pay 
to  Ignore  them.  Yes.  every  man  has  equal 
rights  under  the  Christian  code  we  profess 
to  foUow,  but  don't.  We  might  as  well  say 
everybody  should  be  motivated  by  Jesus  and 
thus  end  wars.  It's  true,  but  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  has  been  seething  with  war  since 
1914.  We've  even  drawn  the  heathen  na- 
tions into  It. 

EZUCIOtrS    HATREDS 

Think  this  over.  Usually  your  best  friends 
don't  live  next  door,  or  across  the  street. 
One  lives  at  Miami  Beach,  another  in  Coco- 
nut Grove  and  so  on.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  the  guy  next  door.  It's  Just  that  you 
know  others  with  whom  you're  more  con- 
genial. 

When  we  were  kids  on  the  farm  we  were 
ostracized  because  we  were  Irish  and  Mother 
was  a  Catholic.  So  we  were  forced  to  go 
elsewhere  for  social  and  culttiral  contacts. 
In  later  years  we  were  Invited  to  visit  our 
neighbors — and  found  we  hadn't  been  miss- 
ing an/thlng.     They  weren't  much  fim. 

The  Hurricane  students  were  Interestwl  in 
minority  groups,  and  racial,  but  not  religious 
hatreds. 

WeU  dum  It,  the  Croats  and  Sertjs  hate 
each  other,  but  It's  prlmarUy  a  religious 
hatred.  The  Indian  Moslems  murder  the 
Hindus  and  vice  versa.  The  non-Jewish 
Germans  murder  the  Jewish  Germans.  Chris- 
tian Armenians  are  ostracized  in  most  Chris- 
tian nations  of  Europe. 

PB£JX:i>tCZS  SAMPAMT 

And  look  around  you  at  the  prejud'ces 
here.  Add  em  all  up  and  what  have  you 
got — racial  and  religious  confusion,  fear  and 
desire  to  hurt  those  you  think  can't  retaliate. 
Those  irtK>  start  wars  think  they're  hitting 
nations  which  cant  retaliate. 

Prejudices — minority  persecution — fanati- 
cism; I  don't  know  what  moUvates  such  un- 
fortunate thougbU.  Sometimes  you  know, 
often  you  dont.  nor  do  you  seek  the  causes. 
You  Just  stay  unhappy,  often  not  realizing 
it's  merely  customary,  a  mark  of  social  equal- 
ity to  ciiltivate  prejudices. 

So  the  Aryan  capitalist  t>ars  from  his  club 
the  Jewish  merchant  who  sneers  at  the  Ne- 
gro who  comes  to  his  store.  And  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Haiti  look  dovm  coal-black  noMt 
at  half-breeds  and  whites. 

Nutsr  They're  all  crary.  Does  that  an- 
swer your  questions,  children? 
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Mr  WELCHofCaUIomla  Mr  Speak- 
er, tmder  leave  to  extend  by  remarlcs  in 
the  REcoao,  I  include  the  foUovmg  edi- 
torial from  the  San  ftamituCin  Buir- 
tin  with  reference  to  tfitpbtdldtac  oo  ttM 
Padfle  coait. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  the  •ecttrlty  of  this  Na- 
Uoo  makes  it  imperative  that  a  reason- 
able number  of  shipyards  be  kept  m  op- 
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to  hear  from  west  coast 
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Pilclfic  yards. 
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We  allowed  the  shipbuilding  Industry  to 
dwindle  to  nothing. 

Ttie  same  mistake  must  not  be  made  again. 

And  a  cardinal  fact  which  should  be  borne 
always  In  mind  la  the  geographic  reality  that 
we  are  a  two-ocean  country,  and  we  need  a 
two-ocean  Navy  and  a  two-ocean  merchant 
marine  and  this  caUs  for  the  maintenance  of 
up  to  date  west  coast  shipyards. 

It  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  justice  that  the 
West  should  not  be  discriminated  against  in 
the  allocation  of  shipbuilding  business. 

It  is  a  vital  matter  of  national  security  to 
see  that  western  vards  are  kept  In  &hape  to 
handle  any  shipping  necessity  which  might 
anse. 


McLemore  Asks  How  Henry  Wallace 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Henrj'  McLemore,  a  fellow  Ploridian  and 
writer  of  national  fame,  recently  devoted 
hio  syndicated  column  which  appeared  in 
the  April  4, 1949.  Evening  Star,  to  a  timely 
and  vital  subject.  In  a  strikinRlj'  efTec- 
tive  manner  Mr.  McLemore  oe fended  the 
preparedness  measures  of  our  Govern- 
ment. As  a  veteran  of  the  war  In  the 
Pacific,  the  authpr  was  both  qualified 
and  justified  In  taking  to  task  those  who 
have  condemned  our  every  step  to  pre- 
pare America  for  an  unlioped  for  but 
possible  emergency. 

I  want  to  signify  my  endorsement  of 
this  article  by  having  it  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Members 
of  this  Congress. 

McLcMoax  Asxs  How  Hzn'rt  Waixacx  Becams 
ExPiHT  ON  War 

(By  Henry  McLemore) 

For  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  war. 
Henry  WaUace  talks  more  about  war  than 
anyone  I  can  name  offhand. 

Why  doesn't  Mr.  Wallace  talk  about  some- 
thing on  which  he  Is  an  authority? 

Like.  say.  double-breasted  com  with  a 
chicken  In  every  ear,  or  how  it  feels  to  run 
for  the  presidency  and  be  magnificently  re- 
pudiated by  the  people  of  the  United  Statee, 
or  how  It  feels  to  be  a  failure  as  a  magazine 
editor,  or  how  It  feels  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  Cabinet. 

Why  does  he  make  war  his  chief  topic  of 
discussion? 

Has  the  man  ever  been  to  war?  Has  he 
ever  been  shot  at?  Has  he  ever  led  a  patrol 
when  every  step  called  lor  every  ounce  of 
manhood  In  a  man?  Has  he  ever  been  hun- 
gry as,  a  soldier?  Has  he  ever  been  tired  as 
a  soldier?     Has  he  ever  been  hit  with  steel? 

ASKZO   ABOUT  EXPnUXNCX 

Has  he  ever  clung  to  the  ground  and  prayed 
and  prayed  and  begged  that  he  would  be  man 
enough  to  take  what  was  being  asked  o(  him? 
Has  he  ever  been  mad  at  the  sight  of  friends 
all  torn  apart? 

If  lie  hasn't,  let  him  stop  talking  about  war. 

In  his  speech  against  the  Atlantic  Pact  he 
spoke  of  how  It  moved  the  hearts  of  America 
right  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  first  gun  Cbed 
In  Europe.  I  don't  want  to  keep  asking 
questions,  but  has  Mr.  Wallace  ever  looked  a 
muzzle  in  the  eye?  Has  he  ever  had  one 
shoved  against  him?  Would  he  know  a 
muszle  if  h»  saw  one?    Could  he  Ore  a  gun 
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of  any  sort?  Perhaps  he  could,  but  only 
after  announcing  over  national  hook-ups 
that  he  was  going  to 

As  I  have  said  before  when  speaking  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  he  seems  to  think  that  he  is  the 
only  man  who  believes  that  war  Is  hell  and 
gets  people  nowhere.  Honestly,  to  listen  to 
him  talk  you  would  think  that  he  holds  a 
copyright  on  the  conviction  that  peace  Is  to 
be  desired.  To  listen  to  Mr.  Wallace  you 
would  thUak  that  he  Is  the  only  man  who 
knows  that  pacts,  be  they  Atlantic  or  Pacific, 
are  not  what  most  men  and  women  In  the 
world  would  want,  and  that  a  world  that 
didn't  have  tc  have  pacts  would  be  the  l)est 
sort  of  world. 

Please.  Mr  Wallace,  there  are  millions  and 
millions  of  people  In  the  world  who  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  know  that  peace 
was  here  forever,  and  that  all  the  millions 
poured  into  planes,  guns,  ships  rockets,  etc., 
would  be  poured  into  education,  health, 
housing,  and  the  fight  against  Intolerance. 
I  think  there  are  millions  who  suffer  Jiist  as 
much  as  ycu  do,  have  Just  as  many  heart- 
aches, but  who  have  something  deep  Inside  of 
them  that  makes  them  unable  to  turn  against 
their  country. 

nCHTEKS   KNOW  ABOCT   WA« 

You  wouldn't  by  any  chance  think  that 
any  mother,  be  she  Russian  or  American,  did 
not  cry  In  her  heart  when  she  heard  that  her 
son  had  been  killed?  Ycu  wouldn't  by  any 
chance  think  that  any  man.  who  In  fighting 
for  his  coimtry.  lost  part  of  his  body  said 
to  the  medics  that  he  loved  war  and  only 
hoped  he  could  get  back  Into  the  battle? 

No.  Mr.  Wallace.  No.  no.  and  no.  Men 
who  have  fought  know  the  misery  of  it.  They 
hate  war  and  all  that  it  means.  But  they 
also  know  a  thing  or  two.  And  one  of  the 
things  they  know  is  that  it  Is  mighty  nice  to 
be  prepared  and  hold  a  gun  In  your  hand 
when  you  have  to  defend  yourself. 

Ask  the  guys  who  were  on  Bataan.  Talk 
to  those  who  survived  Wake.  Ask  the  fliers 
who  flew  In  the  first  and  pathetic  B-17  for- 
mations. Ask  (Mr.  Wallacei  any  of  the  men 
who  had  to  try  to  fend  off  death  with  In- 
adequate equipment. 

My  guess  Is.  Mr.  Wallace,  that  you'll  never 
know  how  It  feels  to  be  an  American  when 
the  chipjs  are  down. 

If  I  am  wrong,  pardon  me. 


From  the  Russian  Embassy  to  the  State 
Department 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  present  to  the  House  a  record  that 
would  provide  good  material  for  Robert 
Ripley  of  Believe  It  or  Not  fame.  It  is 
a  record  which  ought  to  alert  every  loyal 
American  to  the  danger  to  our  national 
security  existing  within  a  department  of 
our  Government  itself. 

This  may  seem  to  be  sui  incredible 
ca^e,  but  a  verbatim  report  taken  from 
a  Government  loyalty  file  is  the  basis  for 
this  statement. 

A  typist  once  dismissed  by  the  White 
Houi;e,  where  she  worked  as  a  corre- 
.«;pondence  secretary,  when  her  super- 
\-isor  caught  her  telling  lies,  was  able  to 
obtain  work  with  the  Soviet  Information 
Bulletin,  published  twice  a  month  by  the 


Emba.ssy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics. 

This  same  typist,  after  working  a  year 
Inside  the  Soviet  Embassy,  where  she  had 
to  be  politically  acceptable  to  remain. 
applied  for  and  was  given  a  position  in 
the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  Government.  She  gave  as  refer- 
ences when  she  applied  for  the  State  De- 
partment job  two  persons  then  em- 
ployed in  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

The  girl  offered  to  work  for  $1,800  a 
year,  although  this  was  while  the  war 
still  was  Ip  progress  and  stenographic 
help  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain. 
Her  salary  at  the  White  House  had  been 
$2,7C0  a  year. 

The  girl  was  hired  on  the  spot  and  put 
to  work  in  the  State  Departments  per- 
sonnel section,  where  she  became  dis- 
satisfied within  1  month  and  requested 
a  transfer  to  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Department's  top  officials.  The  transfer 
was  made  as  she  requested,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  her  choice,  where  she  was  placed 
in  charge  of  receiving,  screening,  and 
distributing  all  cablegrams  for  the  high 
official.  She  al.so  handled  important 
documents  of  international  and  eco- 
nomic significance. 

All  this  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
Government's  investigative  agencies.  It 
was  all  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  men 
running  the  State  Department,  in  a 
memorandum  dated  November  17,  1945. 
from  the  Office  of  Controls.  The  mem- 
orandum was  sent  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Russell.  It  also  stated  that  the 
employee  in  question  was  a  member  of 
the  Washington  Bookshop,  the  character 
of  which  is  known  to  most  of  us.  and  a 
subscriber  to  the  Soviet  Information 
Bulletin,  even  though  no  longer  employed 
by  that  publication. 

The  memorandum  suggested  that  the 
facts  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
official  within  the  State  Department  for 
whom  this  girl  worked;  but  there  Ls  no 
indication  that  any  action  was  ever 
taken.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
person,  in  spite  of  her  background,  went 
on  blithely  examining  cable  mail.  The 
record  indicates  that  she  did  so  for  ap- 
proximately a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
above  facts  were  made  known. 

On  February  12.  1947,  the  Security 
Office  of  the  State  Department  disap- 
proved clearance  for  the  subject  to  ac- 
company the  American  delegation  to  the 
Moscow  Conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters. Even  after  that  she  continued 
working  at  the  delicate  job  of  screening 
cablegrams  and  other  vital  documents. 

In  March  1947  the  avil  Service  Com- 
mission produced  an  investigation.  25 
pages  in  length,  pointing  out  a  number  of 
instances  of  imtruthfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  girl.  This  report  stated  that  a 
former  supervisor  of  the  girl  at  the 
White  House  said  he  had  caught  her  in 
several  lies  and  would  not  recommend 
her  for  a  position  of  trust  and  confidence. 
Other  witnesses  referred  to  her  as  a 
liar.  The  investigator  himself  remarked 
that— 

In  the  entire  course  of  this  Investigation 
It  is  apparent  that  the  subject  exaggerates, 
deviates  from  truthftilness  in  varying  de- 
grees, and  In  a  number  of  Instances  has 
made  misstatements  of  facts  so  as  to  place 
herself  In  a  more  favorable  position. 


What  happened  after  all  of  these  facts 
had  become  known?  Nothing— until 
April  9.  1947.  when  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration  John  Peuri- 
foy  reached  the  amazing  conclusion  that 
the  girl  should  be  transferred  to  other 
work  where  she  would  not  have  access  to 
highly  classified  information.  How  long 
it  took  the  Department  to  do  this,  or 
whether  it  was  ever  done,  is  not  known, 
at  least  not  by  me. 

Regardless,  the  fact  remains  that  Miss 
Helene  Yuhas — for  that  is  the  young 
woman's  name — had  all  the  time  she 
needed  to  do  this  Nation  irreparable 
harm,  if  such  was  her  purpose. 

Much  has  been  said  about  employees 
being  unjustly  accused,  particularly  in 
the  State  Department,  on  grounds  of 
loyalty.  People  write  books  about  it:  I 
recall  one  designated  as  "Washington 
Witch  Hunt."  Left-wingers  and  radi- 
cals make  a  great  to-do  about  it,  but  we 
seldom  hear  about  cases  as  open  and 
shut  as  this  one. 

Is  it  fear  of  being  attacked  as  unfair 
that  leads  responsible  officials  to  coddle 
workers  who  lie  and  consort  with  those 
who  are  hostile  to  America  in  the  pres- 
ent cold  war?  No  one  wants  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  disloyalty  in  high  places. 

It  is  not  comforting  but  greatly  dis- 
turbing that  the  security  of  this  Nation 
is  treated  as  offhandedly  as  this  case 
indicates.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  frighten- 
ing and  almost  unbelievable.  We  might 
well  speculate  on  what  would  happen  to 
us  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  a  nation 
that  these  radicals  believe  is  so  much 
greater  and  better  than  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

This  is  how  our  internal  security  was 
guarded  in  the  State  Department  only  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago. 


Jefferson's  Relifioas  Liberalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH  CASCajKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13,  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  be- 
ing the  two  hundred  and  sixth  birthday 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  take  special  note  thereof. 

Of  all  our  founding  fathers  who  con- 
ceived and  gave  form  to  the  Government 
under  which  we  live,  none  should  receive 
greater  credit.  It  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  determine  the  greatest 
American  who  has  ever  lived.  One 
would  hesitate  to  make  such  a  decision. 
To  many  of  us,  Thomas  Jefferson  stands 
out  above  all  others  in  his  contributions 
to  our  form  of  government.  We  should 
pause  today  and  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  such  a  character  as  the  sage  of 
Monticello.  May  his  spirit  and  leader- 
ship continue  to  guide  us  as  our  Govern- 
ment ventures  into  uncharted  realms. 

I  submit  herewith  a  splendid  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star. 
April  10.  1949,  entitled  "Jefferson  s  ReU- 
gious  Liberalism": 
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BXBTHSAT  ON  WnHIBAT  RKCAI.U  Otl  DXBT 

TO  A  Ckamptom  or  Tkb  Bask  FtesscM 
(By  Prof.  W   S.  Tryon) 

A»  April  13.  Um  birtb<tay  of  ThomM  Jeffer- 
•oo.  Appro«cbes.  and  m  the  world  shudders 
under  the  awauiu  afalnat  treedom  of  re- 
llglo\is  thought  and  worship,  the  role  and 
rank  of  Jefferson  as  a  champion  of  religious 
take  on  motnentous  stgnlflcHnoe. 
Urtiif  American  who  believes  In  re. 
Uftoo*  totaratkm.  th«  separation  of  church 
•Bd  alait*.  mud  tbm  rtgbt  of  th  individual  to 
foUow  th«  dictates  of  hU  oonsclence.  owes  a 
debt — greater  perhaps  than  he  u  even  aware 
to  IlKMnas  Jefferson. 

Always  the  friend  ol  mankind  and  the 
enemy  of  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  man.  Jefferson  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
the  eradication  of  religious  bigotry  and  co- 
ercion whether  by  sUte  or  church.  It  was 
be  who  gave  voice  to,  and  by  his  labor  es- 
tablished, the  chief  cornerstone  of  those 
convictions  which  we  today  call  the  Amer- 
ican «ay 

Jefferson  never  set  down  hU  religious  be- 
liefs In  any  formal  treatises  but  character- 
istically scattered  them  throtigh  scares  of 
IsUsrs  to  his  friends.  The  statements  are 
naeMHrlly  disconnected,  yet.  when  taken 
taprther.  a  noble  and  consistent  pattern 
smsiges  with  clarity  and  forcefulness. 

First  and  loremost  each  Individual  must 
eschew  the  Gothic  Idea  of  looking  to  the 
authority  of  the  past  for  his  religious  beliefs 
and  Instead,  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  rea- 
son to  discover  his  spiritual  convictions. 
Jsfferaon  had  an  abiding  faith  In  the  ultl- 
mats  ability  of  man  to  chooee  good  over  evil 
when  permitted  a  free  exercise  of  his  reason. 
"Tcu  are  an.swerable."  he  wrote  In  a  noble 
sentence  to  his  nephew,  "not  for  the  right- 
nasa.  but  the  uprightness  of  your  decision." 

THi  LcormsATz  Hjmwm  or  oovxaNMEirr 

In  the  operation  of  this  rational  process 
must  be  interference  by  neither  state 
church.  The  legitimate  powers  of  gov- 
it  extend  to  such  acts  only  as  are  in- 
lurtaos  to  others,  and  since  it  does  me  no 
injury  for  my  neighbor  to  say  there  are  20 
gods,  or  no  God.  there  can  be  no  rightful 
tagl&latlve  control.  Reason  will  support  true 
rrttgkni  by  bringing  every  false  one  to  lu 
trtbOBal 

JtStnau  likewise  opposed  rigid  dogmatism 
by  tbsolaflsns.  They  had  made  a  B.?bel  of 
religion  and  their  blasphemieti  had  driven 
thinking  men  into  Infidelity.  Their  quar- 
rels and  their  creeds  had  so  distorted 
and  deformed  the  doctrines  of  Je.sus.  so 
■MMsd  tbem  in  mysticism,  and  falsehoods. 
and  caricatured  them  into  fonns  so  mon- 
strous and  inconcelvabls.  It  were  better  they 
had  never  lived  for  bad  the  doctrines  of 
JestH  been  preached  always  as  pure  as  they 
from  his  llpe  the  whole  civilized  world 
BOW  have  been  Christian 
Jefferaoa  never  sought  to  advertise  bis 
r%»m»  siooe,  to  him.  a  man  s  religion  was  his 
private  affair.  Though  he  ^edaxed  he  never 
had  had  an  opinion  In  religion  which  he  was 
afraid  to  own.  nevertheless  my  great  wish 
is,  to  go  on  In  strict  but  silent  performance 
ofaqrduty  •  •  •  (and)  to  avoid  attract- 
ing aoUce.  Yet  such  opinions  naturally  led 
him  into  trosdite.  His  prominence  made  It 
unavoidable  that  his  Ideas  should  become 
public.  His  words  were  often  distorted  and 
It  was  a  favorite  falsehood  to  label  him  an 
atheist. 

8uch  an  epithet  was  far  from  the  truth. 
Kever  once  did  Jefferson  speak  of  Jesus  or 
Of  Bis  ethics  and  morals  save  in  the  highest 
extracting  from  tbs  OoepeU  the  very 
I  of  Jesus,  with  all  oommentary  omitted, 
be  declared  the  result  to  be  the  most  sublime 
and  benevolent  code  of  morals  which  has 
oOered  to  man.  Thuugb  he  de- 
Atbanastus  and  Caivin.  ht  ■p.-.ke 
lU^y  of  the  Quakers  and  be  was  by  prefer- 
a  Onttarlan.  expressing  the  hope  thst 
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Jefferson  was  never  llUb- 
once  confessed  to  more  anger 
by  the  blessed  charities 
toward  those  who  dls- 
Ics  of  Jestis,  yet  ordinarily  be 
objective   calm    toward    his 
of  his  bitterest  antagonists 
eealous   churchmen    but 
or  the  religious  program  in  his 
Virginia  he  asked  that  clergy- 
sects  might  preach  to  en- 
nts  to  hear  all  sides;  and  be 
t^at  all  religions.  I  find,  make 
that  Is  the  only  point  society 
to  look  to. 

all  theory  with  Jefferson.     On 
notable  occasions  of  his  life, 
ideas  into  action.     As  early  as 
into  the  Virginia  Lsgis- 
o    obtain   religious    toleration. 
and   arduous   battle   he   ob- 
what  he  regarded  as  one  of 
achievements  for  man- 
tute  of  Virginia   for   religious 
man."    It   stated,    "shall    be 
frequent   or   support   any   re- 
whatsover.    All  men 
o  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
'Ir  opinions  in  matters  of  re- 
Jefferson   procured   the   first 
plete  religious  liberty  in  North 
riodel  for  other  States  and  for 
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immensely    popular   In    bis 

lis  long  public  career  testifies. 

Declaration  of  Independence, 

'  ''irginla.  Secretary  of  State  un- 

n.  and  twice  President  of  the 

his  liberal  Ideas  carried  him 

affection  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
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EXTE  ^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HI 


IN  THE  SKNiLTE 

Wednesday 


IBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


or  MINNESOTA 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  13  (legislative  day  of 
McMday.  April  ID,  1949 

Mr.  HUIkPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  iinanixnius  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Apper  dix  of  the  Rscord  an  address 
on  the  subject  Human  Brotherhood,  de- 
hvered  by  \i  yer  Dorfman.  national  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  I  tates  of  America,  on  March 
22.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nearly  200  rears  ago,  the  first  President  of 
the  United  S  ates  wrote  these  words  to  the 
Hebrew  congi  rgation  of  Newport    R.  I. : 

"The  citlzei  is  of  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  applE  ud  themselves  for  having  given 
examples  of  an  enlarged  and 
a  policy  worthy  of  imitation, 
alike  liberty  of  conscience  and 
1 1  citlaenshlp.  It  Is  now  no 
more  that  tol  oration  is  spoken  of  as  If  it  was 
by  the  indulg  euce  of  one  class  of  people  that 
another  eujo]  s  the  exercise  of  their  inherent 
For  ifappily,  the  Government  of  the 
which  gives  to  bigotry  no 
persecution  no  aisutance,  re- 


to   mankind 
liberal  policy 
Ail    profess 
Immuniues 


rights. 

United    State^. 
sanction;    tu 


quires  only  U  at  they  who  live  under  Its  pro- 


tection should  conduct  themselves  as  good 
citizens  in  giving  it  on  all  occasions  their 
effectual  support." 

With  those  words.  George  Washington  tru- 
ly stamped  himself  as  the  father  uf  a  system 
of  free  government  that  has  been  a  beacon 
of  hope  for  mankind  these  last  two  cen- 
titftes. 

If  the  world  today  finds  lUelf  living  In 
fear  and  tension  It  is  because  the  Ideals  pro« 
nounced  by  our  forefathers  have  not,  as  they 
hoped,  been  carefully  observed  and  adopted. 
The  bigotry  and  prejudice  they  deplored  are 
still  In  tragic  evidence.  Despite  a  series  of 
wars  which  have  resulted  in  successively 
greater  destruction  and  lobs  of  life,  the  in- 
ternational peace  and  friendship  for  which 
they  worked  all  through  their  lifetime  re- 
mains a  distant  dream. 

In  their  great  wisdom,  our  country's  found- 
ers knew  that  peace  between  nations  depends 
In  the  main  upon  peace  of  mind  and  soul 
among  the  peoples  that  make  up  those  na- 
tions. If.  as  Is  Just.  Gen.  George  Washington 
is  credited  with  being  our  country's  first  ad- 
vocate of  a  sound,  alert  national  delense  es- 
tablishment. It  Is  because  our  first  President 
was.  above  all  else,  a  realist  He  knew  that 
peace  cou!d  not  be  had  for  the  asking  alone. 
As  a  soldier  who  fought  for  the  liberty  and 
security  of  a  people  who  had  the  will  to 
freedom  and  Independence,  he  knew  that 
peace  would  demand  devotion  and  sacrifice 
as  great  as  any  that  have  to  be  given  during 
a  state  of  war.  He  knew  how  high  a  cost  at- 
tached to  war.  And  he  knew  that  there 
could  never  be  any  peace  that  would  demand 
as  heavy  and  as  tragic  a  price  as  the  waging 
of  war. 

Because  of  the  heritage  left  us  by  Wash- 
ington and  the  great  commanders  of  the 
Colonial  Army,  the  American  soldier  has  al- 
ways retained  a  unique  character.  He  has 
never  been  an  aggressor.  He  has  never 
fought  to  take  from  others  by  force  and  vio- 
lence the  things  that  were  theirs.  Rather, 
he  has  fought  as  a  liberator.  He  has  borne 
arms  against  enemies  who  represented  forces 
of  oppression  and  subjugation.  Having  over- 
come these  enemies,  the  American  soldier 
has  asked  only  to  be  returned  to  his  own 
home  and  his  own  way  of  life.  There,  he  has  ■ 
always  joined  with  his  fellow  citizens  to  aid 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  countries  on 
whose  soil  he  has  fought,  even  when  some  of 
these  countries  took  the  field  of  battle 
against  America. 

Veterans  are  especially  mindful  that  the 
image  of  George  Washington  graces  the  Army 
combat  medal  he  himself  originated — the 
Purple  Heart. 

There  is  a  special  significance  in  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  Medal  for  American  veterans  of 
the  Jewi.'sh  faith.  Only  one  class  of  service- 
man Is  eligible  for  this  award.  That  is  the 
man  who  has  sustained  wounds  in  action 
while  serving  his  country  No  other  qualifi- 
cation is  demanded. 

It  is  saddening  to  realize  that  here  and 
the-e  among  us  there  arises  an  occasional 
bigot  who  sees  fit  to  negate  the  principles 
that  motivated  Washington  and  the  great 
leaders  who  followed  him  by  applying  in 
peace  restrictions  that  never  would  be 
dreamed  of  In  war.  It  is  this  fact  that  re- 
sulted In  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America 
more  than  63  years  ago.  In  the  ranks  of 
those  who  founded  our  organization  were 
many  veterans  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  who  emerged  from  that  tragic  con- 
fiict  as  holders  of  the  Ptirple  Heart.  They 
included  men  who  had  come  to  this  cotintry 
from  European  states  in  which  they  were 
denied  the  basic  human  and  civil  rights  we 
in  America  have  come  to  accept  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  came  to  America  becatise  of 
the  great  promise  held  out  to  all  mankind  by 
the  great  architects  of  the  American  Re- 
public. And  they  cherished  this  democracy 
so  dearly  that  they  flocked  to  Its  colors  when 
this  country's  freedom  was  under  assault. 
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It  is  no  coincidence  that  in  all  the  wars 
In  which  our  country  has  been  engaged  the 
ratio  of  Jewish  men  in  the  armed  force  has 
always  been  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
their  corellglonlsU  to  the  population  as  a 
whole.  Jews  have  known  prejudice  and  per- 
secution longer  than  any  other  people,  and 
they  have  suffered  a  greater  mortality  rate 
than  any  others.  The  great  promise  held  out 
to  them  by  Washington  and  the  great  Presl- 
denu  who  followed  him  was  that  America 
offered  to  freedom-loving  men  much  more 
than  a  haven  from  oppression.  It  offered 
them  the  privilege  of  defending  freedom  in 
the  honorable  uniform  of  this  country,  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  all  people. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  ol  America  has 
been  urging  the  adoption  of  legislation  that 
would  give  this  country  a  fully  trained  and 
equipped  national  defense  establishment. 
We  believe  that  the  most  practicable  means 
of  achieving  that  objective  Is  through  the 
adoption  of  a  universal  training  law.  Be- 
cause we  have  not  heeded  the  lessons  of  our 
past  we  have  been  involved  in  two  great 
wars  in  this  century.  Both  times  we  had  to 
accomplish  mU-acles  of  training  and  prep- 
aration in  brief  periods  of  time  before  we 
sent  our  youth  Into  battle.  Because  we  had 
not  prepared  ourselves  adequately,  we  paid  a 
terrible  price  in  blood  and  treasure. 

Five  times  In  the  more  than  half-century 
of  our  existence  as  an  organization  we  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  have  seen  postwar 
periods  of  economic  depression  and  social  and 
political  unrest.  Each  time  we  have  seen  a 
recurrence  of  international  fear,  suspicion, 
and  distrust  explode  into  war.  We  learned 
a  long  time  ago  that  peace  and  security  can- 
not be  obtained  at  bargain  rates.  They  have 
to  be  paid  for  in  full,  with  work,  with  united 
purpose  and  united  effort. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  members  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  Stales 
have  been  among  the  organizers  and  charter 
members  of  every  major  American  veterans 
organization  founded  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  Today  virtually  our  entire  mem- 
bership is  on  the  rolls  of  one  or  more  of  the 
great  general  membership  veterans  groups. 
To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  organized  vet- 
erans of  America  constitute  one  of  the  most 
effective  deterrents  to  totalitarian  land- 
grabbers  abroad  and  their  covetous  front 
men  In  our  own  country. 

So  long  as  our  organization  Is  In  exist- 
ence—so long  as  it  continues  to  maintain  in 
peace  the  teamwork  that  marked  its  asso- 
ciation in  war  with  our  fellow  veterans  of 
every  faith  and  rstlona  origin— just  so  long 
will  the  enemies  of  America  have  to  look  else- 
where for  easy  conquest.  For  we  believe 
firmly  that  a  nation  which  cannot  be  divided 
from  within  Is  a  nation  that  cannot  suc- 
cessfully be  assailed  and  subjugated  from 
without. 

We  Americans  have  never  failed  to  cope 
with  our  enemies  in  war.  But  too  often— 
and  at  too  great  a  cost  In  lives  and  re- 
sources—we have  looked  with  short-sighted 
complacency  at  the  military  potential  of 
regimented  nations.  We  have  paid  bitterly 
for  our  unpreparedness  because  we  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  political  fanaticism 
can  produce  soldiers  sworn  to  fight  and  die 
with  suicidal  determination. 

Because  we  are  a  Nation  -.f  freemen.  Amer- 
ica has  never  bad  to  put  so  much  as  a  single 
suicide  squad  Into  the  field  to  overcome  en- 
emy fanaticism.  Our  victories  have  been  the 
victories  of  freemen  who  need  no  dictator  s 
order  to  tell  them  when  to  close  ranks  against 
oppr'sslon  and   Injustice. 

As  veterans,  we  are  deeply  mindful  that 
our  obligations  to  cur  country's  welfare  and 
security  did  not  cease  when  we  exchanged  a 
soldier's  uniform  for  civilian  clothes.  In 
that,  we  believe  we  have  adhered  faithfully 
to  the  tradition  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  earliest  days  of  our  existence  as  a 
Nation.  In  the  ranks  of  those  who  fought  to 
bring  our  country  into  being  were  men  who 


survived  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tion they  helped  to  found  through  their  mil- 
itary service. 

A  similar  trend  can  be  observed  today, 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  and  Senate, 
are  men  who  have  seen  service  In  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country.  As  men  who  have 
come  to  grips  at  first  band  with  the  most 
deadly  of  all  threaU  to  the  American  way  of 
life— the  waging  of  war  against  an  enemy 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  that  way  ol 
life— veterans  are  specially  alert  to  any  threat 
to  the  American  system.  That  is  why  these 
men,  who  have  come  to  know  and  hate  war 
on  more  Intimate  terms  than  any  other  ele- 
ment of  the  American  population,  are  virtu- 
ally united  in  their  support  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  naUonal  defense  system  strong 
enough  to  guard  us  against  any  possible 
emergency. 

But  the  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  much 
more  than  Its  ability  to  repel  atuck.  Our 
founding  fathers  established  this  country  on 
a  foundation  of  law  and  Justice  that  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  peoples  down 
through  the  years.  Not  only  their  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  but  the  Bill  ol  Bights 
they  wrote  into  our  Constitution,  are  unas- 
sailable today  as  blueprints  of  a  system  on 
which  other  nations  besides  our  own  can— 
if  they  will— build  a  society  based  on  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  and  respect  for  human 

rights. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
first  elected  leaders  of  our  country  is  that 
nearly  200  years  after  their  time  we  are  stiU 
striving  to  make  America  the  sUong.  secure, 
and  united  Nation  of  which  they  dreamed, 
and  for  which  they  worked.  We  are  still 
trying  to  match  with  our  law  and  legislation 
the  ideals  they  expressed  and  lived  through- 
out their  lifetime.  We  are  still  groping  for 
a  path  to  the  achievement  of  complete  un- 
derstanding and  common  effort  against  prej- 
udice and  intolerance. 

Nowhere  are  these  deficiencies  more  glar- 
ing  than   m   present  relationships  betijeen 
the  nations  of  the  world.    As  we  in  America 
continue  to  work  for  the  reconstruction  of 
shattered  Etirope  and  humane  assistance  to 
its  war-weary  peoples,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  a  series  of  cruel  negations  of  the 
ideal  we  pursue.    In  four  countries  of  eastern 
and  central  Europe,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churchmen  and  Jews  associated  with  Zion- 
ism have  been  subjected  to  shocking  acU  ol 
injustice.     In  Hungary,  a  Catholic  Cardinal 
has    oeen    sentenced   to   life    imprisonment 
after  a  travesty  that  passed  under  the  name 
of  trial  by  jury.    In  Bulgaria,  an  equal  mock- 
ery   singled    out    as    victims    a    number    ol 
Protestant    ministers    under    circumstances 
open  to  the  gravest  doubt  by  American  stand- 
ards of  law  and  Justice.    In  neither  instance 
were  the  victims  accorded  any  recourse  com- 
parable to  the  rights  of  appeal  and  review 
that  are  so  vital  a  part  of  our  system.    As 
evil  the  devices  employed  against  the  Cath- 
olic   and    Protestant    religious    leaders,    the 
treatment  of  Jews  in  Rumania  and  Cziecho- 
slovakia    was   even    more    sinister.     For   no 
.     other  crime  than  a  belief  in  Zionism,  these 
unfortunates    were    seized    and    suppressed 
without  benefit  of  what  passes  for  a  legal 
hearing  in  those  countries  at  this  time.    Par- 
ticularly   shocking    was    the    action   of    the 
Czechs,  a  people  whose  devotion  to  our  form 
of  democracy  has  been  imquestioned  since 
the  days  when  their  government  was  founded 
with    the   help   and   encouragement   of    our 
country  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson.    Obviously,  the  pres- 
ent masters  of  Czechoslovakia  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  a  people  whose  liberalism  and 
devotion  to  democratic  principles  have  been 
a  synonym  for  decency  and  understanding. 
We  can  only  conclude  that  the  blight  which 
has   overtaken    Hungary    and    Bulgaria    has 
also  fallen  upon  Czechoslovakia.    No  longer 
Will  any  opinion  be  tolerated  unless  it  apes 
without  question  the  doctrines  prescribed  by 
those  In  political  power. 


The  action  ol  these  captive  governments  la 
further  evidence  that  communism  is  not  re- 
laxing its  total  war  against  freedom  of  con- 
science and  opinion.  It  was  as  much  against 
these  evils,  as  for  the  achievement  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  that  the  colonisu  worked 
and  fought.  They  closed  their  ranks — these 
men  of  all  faiths  and  creeds — to  prove  to  the 
world  that  freedom  is  a  common  aspiration 
of  all  men  of  good  will. 

If  we  are  to  honor  their  memory,  and  to 
keep  faith  with  the  great  tradition  they 
left  us,  we  must  fulfull  the  obligation  of 
bringing  to  our  own  society,  and  to  the  rela- 
tionships between  our  country  and  others, 
the  high  moral  standards  and  deep  devotion 
to  principle  that  marked  the  efforts  of  the 
great  men  who  made  us  into  an  independent 
nation. 

Oiir  cities  and  towns  are  graced  by  hun- 
dreds of  statues  of  these  first  American  lead- 
ers. But  the  finest  memorial  we  can  build 
is  to  retain  In  our  hearts  and  minds  the 
traditions  they  left  us  and  the  ideals  that 
made  their  names  the  enduring  symbols  ol 
the  human  brotherhood  and  devotion  to 
freedom  that  we  know  today  by  the  name 
Americanism. 


Congress  Should  Put  on  Pressure  for 
European  Unity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   lirXNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'^ES 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

Congress  SHOtruj  Ptrr  on  Peesscee  poa 

EXJROPEAN  Unjtt 

(By  Edgar  Mowrer) 

In  the  process  of  authorizing  a  second 
slice  of  American  money  for  the  European 
recovery  program,  the  American  Congress  has 
an  opportunity  to  do  these  countries,  and  the 
world,  a  great  favor.  This  favor  would  be  to 
issue  a  warning  that  unless  the  several  Etiro- 
pean  governments  are  able  to  move  toward 
unity,  next  year's  appropriations  for  ERP 
will  be  drastically  cut. 

At  the  time  the  first  appropriation  was 
voted  last  year  it  was  generally  understood, 
though  not  explicitly  speUed  out,  that  the 
United  States  administration  would  press 
the  European  countries  toward  real  unity. 
Actually,  the  United  States  administration 
has  done  nothing  more  than  advise  the  for- 
eign recipients  of  your  money  and  mine  to 
come  together.  Of  real  pressure,  there  has 
been  no  visible  sign. 

American  officials  explain  that  American 
pressure  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
proud  European  governments. 

This  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  chief  con- 
tinental countries.  They  have  privately 
been  askuig  for  pressure  to  be  put  upon 
them,  since  without  such  pressure  they  will 
find  It  difficult  to  override  their  vested  do- 
mestic interests.  But  It  Is  true  of  Socialist 
Britain.  The  British  Socialists  have  demon- 
strated that  they  care  more  for  full  national 
Independence  and  their  socialist  experiment 
than  for  American  aid. 

In  practice,  the  American  authorities  have 
gone  along  with  the  British  who  wish  to 
avoid  or  postpone  a  real  European  federation, 
rather  than  with  the  continental  countries 
that  are  ready  to  federate. 

THX  BRmSH  POSITION 

My  British  friends  will  consider  this  an 
unfair  description  of  their  position.    They 
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win  point  to  the  estAbllkhinent  oT  the  Curo- 
pe»n  Ocmndl  m  proof  that  Xhty  are  wtlUnf 
to  go  aame  dtetAOce  toward  Kuropean  fed- 
eratKin  And  th^^y  will  point  to  other  algna 
that  the  Buropea-.i  recovwy  profram  la  ahow- 
t^  tnitt. 

fconomlcaily.  they  wUl  aay  that  Anally, 
large  aectloiM  of  the  Brltteh  people  have 
fpooe  bae*  to  hard  wort  Sir  Stafftutl  Crtppe. 
Ihey  believe  now  riatlwi  that  Britain  can- 
not recoTcr  alone  or  ImpoM  a  oomplete  re- 
versal of  the  fonomr  ■uropean  trade  pat- 
tern upon  Its  fr.ends.  as  outlined  In  the 
recent  Crlppa  report.  They  will  Insist  that 
the  European  countrtee  receiving  American 
help  are  about  ready  to  adopt  a  common 
plan  to  mroia  overlapping  new  capital  in- 
nateBBDt. 

miltarlly.  the  British  are  proud  of  the 
western  union,  the  coming  liortb  Attantlc  Se- 
curity Pact,  the  plans  for  standartflBUl  equip- 
ment, a  single  command,  and  a  single  de- 
fense plan  among  the  North  Atlantic  coun- 
tries. Shortly,  they  hope,  arms  production 
will  be  speclall»ed  so  that  each  coimtry  will 
make  only  m  hat  It  can  beet  produce. 

PolltlcsLlIy.  they  have  the  European  Council 
to  show. 

The  trouble  Is  that  even  thoee  English- 
men like  WUwtoo  Churchill  who  talk  of  a 
European  federation  do  not  mean  a  single 
federated  European  state.  What  they  mean 
la  aomethlng  like  the  British  Commonwealth. 
wlKMe  members  are  linked  by  nothing 
stronger  than  common  sentiment  and  vol- 
untary agreements. 

cnops  kirsT  bz  a  sincl£  maikkt 

But  the  kind  of  European  unity  that  Is 
necessary  goea  far  beyond  a  common  army 
and  a  common  foreign  poUcy  It  goes  fur- 
ther than  a  plan  to  avoid  duplicating  new 
investments.  What  Europe  needs  most  is  to 
become  a  single  market,  where  money,  goods, 
and  services  flow  freely,  unimpeded  by  cus- 
toms tariffs,  quota  systems,  currency  re- 
strictions, etc.  Such  unity  would  naturally 
brine  about  a  complete  rearrangement  of 
the  European  economy  But  such  a  rear- 
rangement Is  vital  U  the  European  manu- 
facturers and  food  growers  are  ever  to  enjoy 
the  kind  of  market  that  has  enabled  Ameri- 
can producers  to  prosper. 

In  ahort.  the  argtunent  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  European  continentals  comes 
down  to  this:  Is  western  Europe  viable  as 
•  OMaalc  at  small  sovereign  states  ui.le&s 
•Utas  are  rssdy  to  introduce  free  trade 
themselves? 

H  not,  tc  use  Oovsmor  Dewey's  phrase. 
tbey  must  be  prodded  either  Into  free  trade 
or  into  full  economic  and  political  unity. 

The  American  administration  has  failed 
to  pred  tbam— or  has  failed  to  prod  hard 
•Boagh.  Tltla  leaess  tbs  Ooogreas  with  a 
second  chance.  To  me  it  would  not  seem 
to  be  unreasonable  for  the  American  legis- 
lators to  oouple  granting  the  authorisation 
for  the  sstciiiil  year's  financial  aid  with  Eu- 
rope's aeeeptance  of  a  move  toward  unity 
thmH  IB  In  Barope's  own  interest. 

1  •  more  would  put  the  Buropc*n  coun- 

In  a  position  to  resist  their  Commu- 

to  resUt  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 


John  E.  Peorifoj 
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or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  aouTH  CAaouM* 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Ut    JOHNSTON   of  South   Carolina. 
Mr.  Pre&kieiit.  I  a&k  unanimous  consent 


to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Racoto  an  article  entitled  "John  E. 
Peurtfoy  Rises  Prom  State  Department 
Ranks  to  ;  Tew  Top  Post."  written  by 
Richard  L.  Stokes  and  published  In  the 
St.  Louis  P<  .st-Ehspatch  of  April  3.  1949. 
There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderet  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JoHH  E.  Pnii  iiroT  Rises  From  Statt  Depatt- 
Murr  Raniub  to  Nrw  Top  Post— Kucvatos 
OwaATOB  I  «  CAPrroL  Began  His  DunxjUA-nc 
CAsaia  AS  rywmr  IS  State  Dcpaxtmcnt — 
CacUTBD  V  TTH  Thinking  Out  the  Hoo\-eb 

RVMOAtiTZJ  TION  PUAN ^NOW  A.SSIST.VNT  SEC- 

BBTAST  or   State  roa  Acministkation 
(I  y  Richard  L.  Stokes) 

Washinctcw.  April  2.— The  State  Depart- 
ment's prize  success  story  is  that  of  John 
Emll  Peiuifoy.  He  began  his  Washington 
career  18  yea  "s  ago  as  an  elevator  boy  at  the 
Capitol,  and  then  sold  smoking  accessories 
over  a  count  er  at  a  local  department  store. 
Today,  at  thx  age  of  41,  he  Is  tied  with  Dean 
Rtisk  for  tMrd  place  in  the  Departments 
hiemrchy,  ^ilth  Under  Secretary  James  E. 
Webb  and  a  cretary  Dean  G.  Acheson  as  his 
only  superlo-s. 

The  Hoovtr  Commission's  reorganisation 
program  crei  ited  brand  new  offices  for  Rusk 
and  Peurifo '.  They  will  continue  to  rank 
officially  as  Assistant  Secretaries,  but  with 
the  respecti  ve  designations,  for  the  first 
time  In  hlslory.  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Policy  B  Id  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Peurlfoy  already  has  the 
latter  title,  by  departmental  order;  Rusk 
awaits  conflimatlon  by  the  Senate  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Peurlfoy  Is  the  pioneer  em- 
ployee of  tlie  Department's  civil  service,  as 
distingulshe  1  from  its  career  service,  to 
thmst  his  «  ay  into  Its  loftiest  brass.  More 
than  half  lis  total  p>er»onnel  of  21.800.  at 
home  and  t  broad,  is  under  his  immediate 
direction. 

His  control  Is  administrative.  He  has,  for 
Instance,  no  policy  control  over  the  Foreign 
Service,  altl  ough  he  Is  the  administrative 
boss  of  that  elite  corps. 

Peurlfoy  s  credited  with  having  done 
much  of  th  (  original  thinking  which  later 
found  its  *ay  into  the  Hoover  report  on 
reorganisation  of  the  State  Department. 

"I  used  t  >  be  a  State  Department  clerk 
myself,  and  have  never  forgotten  It."  he  ex- 
plains. "I  enow  what  is  happening  down 
below  and  tl  >at  these  people  carry  the  actual 
load  of  the  >partment.  That  thought  was 
always  forer  loet  In  my  mind  when  we  were 
planning  th  i  reorganization." 

It  was  lai  gely  his  sense  of  injustices  of 
salary  and  itatus  which  caused  him  to  ad- 
vocate a  merger  of  the  Department's  foreign 
and  classified  services  into  a  single  Foreign 
Affairs  Serv  oe.  His  own  case  Is  in  point. 
Whatever  tt  e  title  and  authority,  his  pay. 
unless  Com  Teas  Intervenes,  can  never  be 
more  than  1  *  prsssnt  annual  figure  of  910.- 
S33.  That  1 1  tops  In  the  civil  aernce.  But 
one  of  hit  subordinates.  Christian  M. 
Ra\-ndal.  director  general  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  dra^irs  $13,500  a  year.  Peurlfoy  has 
perhaps  a  losen  career  underlings  whose 
stipends,  riiuning  from  •11.000  to  113,000, 
•■Bsed  his  G  sn. 

XKirlng  the  San  Francisco  United  Nations 
Conference,  in  1»45.  Peurlftjy  was  put  Ui 
charge  of  airangements.  That  was  his  first 
big  opportuuuy. 

osTAiNS   rAVJsrrs   wms   roa   saw   PkANctsco 

■BLBQATn 

He  went  t  >  9sn  Pranclsco  3  months  before 
the  opening  date,  April  25.  The  war  was  still 
on.  The  ell  y  was  the  Nation's  leading  em- 
barkation pc  rt  and  was  bursting  at  the  seams 
wtth  crowd  Ed  iHlllKiiWy.  Peurlfoy's  task, 
among  othei  thInfB,  was  to  And  hotel  rooms 
for  5,000  d^J  "frates  and  their  aides,  plan  their 
food  and  farurlte  wines,  insure  their  safety 


in  cooperation  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
establish  cable  and  telegraph  communica- 
tions with  every  part  of  the  world.  Hs 
equipped  halls  for  them,  including  multi- 
language  earphones.  He  was  even  haunted 
by  a  supposition  that  Japanese  raiders  might 
be  tempted  to  bomb  or  shell  the  Conference. 

By  all  accounts,  his  success  was  complete. 
An  admirer  pays  thU  tribute:  "It  was  not 
only  the  largest  conference  this  country  ever 
put  on.  but  Uie  best  run."  His  reward  was 
an  appointment  as  Epeclal  assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary — a  post  held  by  Acheson.  In 
March  1947.  Peurlfoy  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte.  It  was  a  title  never  before 
held  by  a  man  so  young.  Peurlfoy  was  then 
39  year^  old. 

Already  he  had  climbed  at  a  record  pace 
through  the  clvU -service  grades,  from  the 
lowest.  P-1,  to  the  highest.  P-«.  He  accom- 
plished this  course,  for  which  most  men  re- 
quire 20  years.  In  7.  During  1941  he  gained 
two  Jumps  in  30  days. 

There  remained  still  another  world  to  con- 
quer, the  Foreign  Service.  He  vanquished  its 
appalling  entrance  examinations  and  became 
eligible  for  confirmation  as  an  ofBoer  of  ca- 
reer diplomacy.  He  has  never  applied  for 
this  honor,  though  he  lost  civil-service  pro- 
tection and  could  be  dismissed  overnight,  as 
a  result  of  his  Presidential  appointment  as 
Assistant  Secretary  2  years  ago. 

Peurlfoy  was  born  Aiigust  9,  1907,  at  Wal- 
terboro,  S.  C.  He  was  christened  John  after 
his  father,  a  Federal  district  attorney.  His 
middle  name,  which  he  detests,  was  fashioned 
by  lopping  the  final  letter  from  his  mother's 
name,  Emily.  She  died  when  he  was  6  years 
old.  Having  been  graduated  from  the  Wal- 
terboro  high  school,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  In  1926. 
During  the  second  year  his  father  died  and 
he  himself  wa.s  hospitalited  for  many  weeks 
with  pneumonia.  Forlorn  and  discouraged, 
the  youth  resigned  from  West  Point  and 
struck  out  for  Kansas  City,  where  he  landed 
with  $200  and  an  Impulse  to  become  an 
aviator.  His  money  vanished  into  the  hands 
of  a  fraudulent  flying  company.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  enlist  in  the  Marines  and  worked 
for  several  months  as  a  private  tutor.  Then 
he  was  employed  at  a  Kansas  City  bank. 

In  1929  he  went  to  New  York,  and  for  two 
years  sold  Insurance.  During  3  years  he 
was  assistant  manager  and  cashier  for  the 
Childs  restaurant  chain.  But  he  had  always 
felt  an  attraction  for  Government  service. 
Strangely  enough,  in  his  dreams,  the  State 
Department  was  bis  goal.  The  notion  of 
trafficking  with  foreign  countries  appealed  to 
him  as  romantic.  He  had  an  instinct  that 
the  biggest  administrative  Job  waiting  to  be 
done  in  Washington  was  overhauling  that 
antique  and  stodgy  institution. 

He  arrived  in  the  National  Capital  In  1935. 
when  he  was  28  years  old,  and  while  seeking 
a  post  served  the  first  of  his  two  terms  as  an 
elevator  operator  on  the  Hill,  at  $90  a  month. 
After  3  months,  he  succeeded  In  becoming  a 
clerk  In  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

On  October  2,  1936,  he  was  married  to  a 
Tulsa  girl.  Betty  Jane  Cox.  They  have  two 
sons,  one  8  and  the  other  3  years  old.  Just  a 
year  after  the  wedding,  the  Treasury  Job  was 
shot  from  under  him.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
found  work  in  a  department  store.  He  was 
dismissed  9  weeks  later  when  the  Christmas 
rush  was  over,  and  returned  for  another  9 
months  to  his  elevator  at  the  Capitol.  "Those 
were  rugged  days."  he  remarks  with  a  sigh. 

AcmaoN      caooscs      rnnuroT      as      spvcial 
aaatsTANT  IN  i»4e 

At  last,  on  October  1.  1938,  he  found  him- 
self In  the  SUte  Department  as  a  $2.000-a- 
year  clerk  In  the  division  handling  export 
licenses  under  the  Neutrality  Act.  In  6 
months  he  was  assistant  to  the  chief  o(  the 
division. 

Acheson.  who  has  an  acute  eye  for  mertt. 
has  been  quick  to  recognise  Peurlfoy's  abil- 
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Ity.  As  Under  Secretary  of  SUte.  Acheson 
promoted  Peurlfoy  to  be  special  assistant. 
In  1946.  A  year  later,  on  Acheson's  recom- 
mendation Peurlfoy  was  made  Assistant  Sec- 
reury.  And  now  Acheson  again  has  picked 
Peiu'lfoy,  as  one  of  the  four  men  at  the  apex 
of  the  Department. 

Peurlfoy's  far-fiung  responsibilities  gen- 
erally keep  him  at  his  desk  for  a  7-day  week. 
The  hours  of  at  least  5  of  them  are  from  8:30 
a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  Spare  momenU  are  given 
to  bridge,  playing  with  his  children,  and 
mowing  the  lawn  or  weeding  the  flower  beds 
at  his  home  In  Arlington.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  loathe  the  peculiar  Washington  Institu- 
tion of  the  cocktail  party,  and  never  attend 
one  unless  obliged  to. 

With  all  his  strength,  Peurlfoy  has  a  gift 
for  friendliness  and  popularity.  His  door 
stands  open  to  the  humblest  employees,  and 
he  takes  pleasure  in  solving  their  difficulties. 


Reply  by  Norman  M.  Littell  to  Wash- 
ington  Post  Editorial  "Assurance  for 
Investors" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARK»«AN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8  there  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  a  rather  lengthy  communica- 
tion by  Mr.  Norman  M.  Littell,  formerly 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  with  reference  to  the 
guaranty  clause  in  the  EGA  Act.  In 
that  same  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
there  was  an  editorial  entitled  "Assur- 
ance for  Investors."  Mr.  Littell  has 
written  a  reply  to  that  editorial  which 
unfortunately  cannot  be  published  in 
the  Washington  Post,  since  that  news- 
paper is  not  now  being  published.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  Littell  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BECARSING   TOTJH   EDITORIAL.   ASSTTBANCC  FOE 
irrVESTORS    (FKIDAT,  APBIL  8,   1949) 

More  power  to  Willard  Thorp's  plan  for 
bilateral  agreements — so  far  as  it  goes.  How- 
ever, unless  supplemented  by  the  guaranty 
principle  set  forth  In  the  RibicofT  amendment 
of  the  EC  A  Act,  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House,  it  will  be  Just 
another  la-de-da  plan  of  high  hopes  and  wUl 
fall  flat  on  lu  face  In  respect  to  vital  areas  of 
the  world.  I  can  well  understand  anyone 
subscribing  to  this  seductive  plan  if  he  Is  not 
close  to  the  laboratory  of  actual  experience 
where  the  following  fatal  difflctiltles  He  in 
ambush : 

1.  AU  coimtrles  In  the  world  (with  the 
negligible  exception  of  three  or  four)  have 
currency  regulations  restricting  the  conver- 
sion of  their  money  into  dollars  in  order  to 
prevent  the  flight  of  capital.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances no  American  Investor  putting 
money  abroad  could  even  get  his  bait  back. 
In  no  bilateral  agreement  negotiated  by  the 
State  Department  wlU  any  guaranty  be  given 
by  a  participating  country  that  any  Invest- 
ment In  that  country  can  be  converted  back 
Into  dollars  at  will.  Why?  Because  a  sov- 
•reign   power  cannot   deed  away    by   treaty 


future  control  of  lU  own  currency  and  fiscal 
policies.  It  Is  of  the  essence  of  sovereignty 
that  Government  cannot  abdicate  from  the 
power  to  change  fiscal  policy  to  meet  any 
future  needs  of  the  country. 

Therefore,    on    the    threshold    of    Willard 
Thorp's   plan   lies   the   same   basic   obstacle 
which  was  fully  understood  by  Congressmen 
and  Senators  when  the  ECA  Act  was  drafted 
and  no  such  guaranty  of  convertibility  wm 
required    of    participating    countries.     The 
problem  was  partially  met  In  the  ECA  Act  by 
the  guaranty  clause  for  private  Investments, 
guaranteeing  the  convertibUlty  of  currency 
for  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator. 
2   Under  the  plan  which  you  endorse,  what 
wUl  happen  If  a  bilateral  treaty,  unsupported 
by  any  American  guaranty  to  lU  investor,  is 
disrupted  or  swept  aside  by  revolution  and 
the  Investor's  plant  is  confiscated,  seized,  de- 
stroyed, or  eliminated  from  the  business  pic- 
ture by  state  monopolistic  practice  or  decree? 
This  question  opens  the  door  on  very  dark 
scenes  in  American  history.     At  such  times 
in  the  past  (with  or  without  a  treaty)   the 
pulling  and  hauling  which  has  Immediately 
taken  place,  even  under  a  strong  Idealistic 
administration  like  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
made  the  State  Department  a  mere  pawn  of 
powerful  Interests  whose  investments  were 
damaged  in  the  turmoU  abroad.     During  the 
first  part  of  this  centtiry.  through  successive 
administrations,  the  State  Department  made 
Itself  In  effect  a  negotiator  of  loans  In  the 
Caribbean  coimtrles  and  many  South  Ameri- 
can countries.     Once  the  State  Department 
negotiated  or  approved  a  loan,  the  United 
States  in  effect  became  a  guarantor  because 
the  Government  approval  was  promptly  ad- 
vertised to  American  Investors  and  a  very 
strong  moral  responsibility  was  thereby  as- 
sumed   by    the    Government    which    led    to 
numerous  Instances  of  military  Intervention 
to  protect  or  collect  loans. 

The  most  striking  example  is  that  of  Haiti, 
where  marines  were  landed  to  protect  Ameri- 
can life  and  property  In  1915.  although  for 
m  years,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti  In  1804  to  1915,  no  American  life 
had  been  lost  and  no  property  destroyed  of 
which  there  Is  any  record. 

American  marines  landed  at  Port-au- 
Prlnce,  marched  to  the  vaults  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Haiti,  and  carried  away  $500,000  In 
gold  which  was  taken  to  New  York  on  an 
American  battleship  and  deposited  In  Ameri- 
can banks. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  review  here  the  sorry 
tale  of  Increasing  encroachment  by  sheer 
military  power,  the  occupation  of  ports,  the 
control  of  elections,  the  forced  acceptance 
of  a  treaty,  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion, but  the  Insurrections  resulted  In  the 
killing  of  2,000  to  3.000  Haitians  and  one  of 
the  sorriest  pages  In  American  history. 

There  were  other  Instances  in  Cuba,  In 
Santo  Domingo.  In  Nlcaragtia,  where  the  pat- 
tern of  pressure  on  the  State  Department  and 
back-stage  formation  of  policy  to  protect 
American  Interests  repeated  Itself  again  and 
again.  Not  until  the  Roosevelt-Truanan 
period  did  we  emerge  into  a  firmer  area  of 
good-neighbor  pwllcy. 

The  amazing  thing  to  the  American  public 
was  how  much  had  happened  behind  closed 
doors  which  even  Congress  did  not  know.  In 
Haiti  strict  censorship  was  clamped  on  the 
press,  and  newspaper  editors  were  put  in 
Jail  by  our  own  military  authorities  for  ven- 
turing to  criticize.  A  Senate  committee  of 
Investigation  had  to  go  to  Haiti  and  hold 
extensive  hearings  before  the  truth  was 
finally  known— years  later.  See  hearings  on 
Foreign  Loans  (68lh  Cong.,  S.  Con.  Res.  22, 
vol.  1,  Feb.  25,  1925.) 

Tou  speak  of  "lollipops"  which  the  Riblcoff 
amendment,  approved  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  now  proposes  to  give  to 
private  Investors.  Any  well-informed  tax- 
payer would  prefer  these  well-defined  guar- 
anties for  private  Investors  to  battleships, 
marines,  and  bluejackets  which  In  the  past 


have  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — 
untold  fortunes  In  taxpayers'  money — not  to 
mention  the  grimmer  aacrifice  of  loss  of  Ufa 
and  principle  In  evil  treatment  of  some  of  our 
neighbors.  Such  actions  did  not  represent 
the  win  of  the  American  people  and  were  not 
approved  by  Congress. 

If,  under  the  amended  guaranty  clause,  the 
approved  Investor  Is  balled  out  In  the  event 
of  loss  through  one  of  the  designated  risks, 
two  advantages  foUow:  (a)  The  Government 
assumes  the  burden  of  negotiations  with  the 
defaulting  country  on  the  proper  level  of 
principle  and  long-range  sanctions  In  the 
field  of  diplomatic  relationships,  free  of  the 
pressures  for  Immediate  satisfaction  from  the 
ofl'>nding  country,  which  in  the  past  have 
too  often  resulted  In  machine-gun  and  bat- 
tleship diplomacy.  (Other  countries  have 
similarly  resorted  to  force  to  collect  debU 
during  the  exploitation  of  the  twenties  which 
we  are  trying  to  leave  behind,  the  most 
famous  example  being  that  of  the  military 
occupation  of  '"  rezi'ela  in  1901  by  England. 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.)  (b)  Judicial 
determination  rather  than  force  of  arms  is 
invoked  by  the  Riblcoff  amendment  In  that 
the  proposed  guaranty  clause  would  stand  In 
the  context  of  sectloo  115  of  the  ECA  act 
and  article  X  of  the  bilateral  agreements, 
both  of  which  provide  that  the  nationals  of 
one  country  may  proceed  In  the  courts  of 
another  country  in  any  case  in  which  na- 
tionals have  claims  lor  compensation  or 
damages,  but  In  the  final  analysis  each  coun- 
try can  espouse  a  case  of  one  of  Its  nationals 
In  the  International  Court  or  arrange  for 
arbitration.  Upon  payment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  guaranteed  InvestOT,  under  the 
Riblcoff  amendment,  the  clamor  for  protec- 
tion stopw.  and  the  Ooyemment  Is  subro- 
gated to  Its  nationals'  claims  to  pursue 
diplomatic  and  judicial  remedies. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  judicial  determina- 
tion of  disputes  is  preferable  to  landing  the 
marines. 

3.  In  endorsing  heartUy  the  suggestion  for 
negotiation  of  treaties,  I  do  so  In  luU  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  treaties  cannot  work 
alone  In  much  of  the  area  of  the  world  and, 
also,  that  guaranties  cannot  work  alone. 
Even  on  the  theory  which  WUlard  Thorp  now 
advocates  with  your  support,  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  proposed  guaranty  clause  la 
that  the  negotiation  of  required  bilateral 
treaties  has  already  been  completed  with  the 
principal  countries  of  western  Europe.  We 
have  a  good  running  start.  By  article  in, 
participating  covmtries  agree  to  respect  the 
guaranties  Issued,  and  article  X  provides  for 
submission  of  disputes  to  court  procedure  or 
arbitration.  We  Joined  with  other  countries 
In  renouncing  miUtary  Intervention  to  col- 
lect debts  at  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907 
and  again  at  Montevideo  In  1933  In  a  protocol 
annoimced  by  Secretary  Hull  and  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  proposal  adopted  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  Is  an  Implementation  cf 
these  contrite  statements  and  protocols 
which  In  our  past  history  have  been  too  fre- 
quently honored  In  the  breach.  Here  Is  an 
escape  to  the  Juridical  determination  of  dis- 
putes— Imperfect  and  Incomplete,  but  an  ex- 
cellent start  on  rounding  the  comer  away 
from  the  Inevitable  temptation  to  Interven- 
tion under  the  inevitable  pressures  at  home. 

4.  Lastly,  a  fatal  objection  to  the  high- 
minded  scheme  which  you  endorse  is  that  it 
is  conceived  without  recognizing  the  point  of 
view  of  hardheaded,  practical-minded  men 
whom  you  seek  to  entice  Into  the  arena  of 
world  poUtics  to  do  a  job  of  reconstruction 
and  spread  know-how  of  production.  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  wiU  not  go  abroad 
because  we  ask  it  please  to  go.  It  will  go  on 
the  basis  of  incentives  fitting  Into  the  pattern 
of  business  risks  which  It  Is  accustomed  to 
take  with  stockholders'  money.  It  recog- 
nizes, as  you  very  happily  state  in  your  edi- 
torial, that  "the  atmosphere  has  changed 
since  the  feverish  speculation  of  the  twenties" 
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and  AaMiican  Invntors  "now  know  that  tb«y 
h«T«  aome  responsibility  to  the  countrtea 
frocn  which  their  profits  will  oorae." 

Any  number  of  examples  cculd  be  glTen 
to  prove  this  sense  of  responsibility,  and  even 
the  moat  hardheMled  know  that  the  age  is 
cme  of  participation  on  a  partnership  or  even 
minority  baala  and  not  exploitation  abroad. 
We  cannot  explore  new  criteria  here. 

But  American  buaUMaa  has  more  security 
In  the  United  State*  than  In  any  other  coun- 
try In  the  world.  To  Induce  broader  partici- 
pation in  aid  of  national  policy,  the  guaranty 
of  the  American  Government  should  be  of- 
fered as  to  a  limited  number  of  risks  ijrlng 
on  the  level  of  foreign  policy  rather  than  on 
the  private  risk  level.  That  Is  the  theory  of 
the  gruaranty  clause  amendment  so  wisely 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House,  as  explained  In  my  statement 
published  by  you  on  April  8. 

6  In  conclusion,  let  me  deplore  the  great 
American  tendency  to  make  fresh  starts  In 
finding  its  way  to  a  bright  new  world  Presi- 
dent Harding,  in  his  8t.  Louis  address  of 
1923.  naively  suggested  Junkin?  the  Interna- 
tional Court,  to  which  many  Americans  ob- 
jected. He  said  we  would  start  one  of  our 
own. 

We  have  ECA  and  Its  bilateral  agreements. 
Why  not  go  on  from  there?  Pride  of  author- 
ship In  esoteric  knowledge  of  a  subject  often 
has  too  much  to  do  with  advocacy  of  a  plan. 
Let  me  suggest  that  both  plans  should  be 
carried  forward  at  once,  using  the  guaranty 
clause  In  the  ECA  Act  within  Its  limits  of 
i900.000.000  as  a  pilot  plant.  Let  us  recog- 
nize that  the  original  Intent  of  Congress  has 
been  defeated  in  that  the  guaranty  clause, 
■■  originally  drafted  and  as  restated  In  the 
Senate  Foreign  Belatlons  Committee  draft  of 
the  SCA  Act,  has  been.  Is,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  complete  failure  because  It 
does  not  offer  enough  protection  to  draw  out 
tlM  great  untapped  reservoir  of  American 
productive  power  for  the  service  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  creation  of  more  goods,  em- 
ployment, and  hope  for  a  free  way  of  life 
among  millions  abroad. 

Side  by  side  with  operations  under  the 
new  guaranty  clause,  as  recommended  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  let 
the  State  Department  achieve  what  it  can. 
where  It  can.  by  bilateral  agreements  which 
I  fully  recognise  might  well  succeed  alone 
In  a  limited  number  of  countries,  such  r.s 
the  new  and  healthy  country  of  India,  with 
unlimited  raw  materials,  limited  know-bo:v 
and  practically  no  debts  to  present  credit 
risks. 

Praaldcnt  Truman  has  laid  a  cornerstone  of 
Amwtcan  foreign  policy  for  a  generation  to 
come  In  point  IV  of  his  inaugural  address. 
Let  ua  get  to  work  on  It  without  delay  by 
means  of  whatever  Instrumentalities  are  at 
hand  and  any  others  which  we  deem  It  ad- 
visable to  create  as  time  goes  on 

NoaMAN   M.  LiTTCU.. 

WasHWOTOM.  D.  C. 
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Economic  Recovery  of  Finland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  sctrrH  Dakota 
IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Apnl  11),  1949 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Plnlai^d  have  been  making  some 
remarkable  economic  progresvs  in  the 
p*st  few  years  in  the  face  of  some  very 
difficult    situations.    I    a&k    unanimous 


consent  to  lave  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rec<  ird  an  article  entitled  "Finns 
on  Their  F  ?et  Despite  Two  Wars,"  pub- 
lished in  th  ?  New  York  Times  of  April  10, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordere^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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down  with  aquavit. 

if  It  asked   Finns  about  their 

Finns    would    look    surprised 

What  troubles?" 

yes.    The  Russians,  the  Commu- 

]  rice    of   wood    pulp    and    paper. 

No,  sir. 

t    make    sense,    of    course,    in 

Europe.     Here  Is  a  bantam-sized 

fought   two  wars   In   5  years. 

its   northland    burned    to   the 

a  huge  chunk  of  its  t>est  land 

industries  to  the  Russians,  was 

homes  and   Jobs  for   450,000 

the  lost  territory,  saddled  with 

load  of  reparations,  and  Injected 

-trained  secret  police  and  Com- 

aeitftors. 

of  common  sense.  It  ought  to 
in  despair,  its  people  hungry  and 

no  accounting  for  Finns.     Pln- 

n|x)Ut  as  downhearted  as  a  Texas 

a  "watch  us  grow"  campaign. 

l|elp  from  the  Marshall  plan,  and 

Russia  more   helpful   than   a 

rear.  Finland  has  done  the  Im- 

more. 

the  hump,  after  9  years   of 

repair,   and   getting   ready   to 

And  how  did  she  do  It? 

commission  answer  that  one! 

e  capital,  is  working  at  recovery 

4iost  cities  would  work  on  an  oil 

all  a-bustle  with  a  dozen  new 

tiillt  from  the  ground  up  since  the 

everything  from  electric  motors 

machinery. 
In  the  last  6  months,  have  filled 
as   If  someone   had   turned 
Wool  has  Just  been  de -rationed; 
for  cotton.  Is  coupon-free; 
are  having  sales, 
have  thrown  away  their  ration 
thing  except  coffee  and  chcco- 
can  buy  all  the  butter  and  eggs 
As  for  meat,  there's  even  enough 
for  Russia,  who  Is  buying  beef, 
fantastic — $3.50  for  a  garden- 
luncheon  of  soup.  leg  of  lamb, 
ice  cream,  and  coffee;  $8.50 
shirt:  $21  fur  a  man's  lamb's* 
Finns  pay  them  without  un- 
Flnnlsh  workmen  are  among 
In  Europe,  and  money  Is  loose, 
however,  Is  a  small  part  of  Flu- 
story.    In  every  corner  of  the 
factories  are  smoking  and  new 
power  stations  are  grinding  out 


m<  Ttgage. 
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trn  king 
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eicept 


Lapland,  where  every  house  and  fencepost 
was  burned  down  by  the  Germans  in  their 
"scorched  earth"  retreat  In  1944  and  1945,  has 
been  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up.  Most  of 
the  450.000  refugees  have  been  settled  in  new 
Jobs,  and  the  farmers  on  new  acres  they  have 
cleared  themselves. 

The  peace  treaty  took  from  Finland  one- 
flfth  of  her  agricultural  land,  and  one-third 
of  her  power  resources. 

Replacing  the  lost  farm  land  has  meant 
clearing  virgin  forests,  uprooting  the  stumps, 
and  building  homes  to  go  with  the  fields. 
But  Finland  has  built  30,000  acres  of  new 
land,  Improved  production  on  the  old,  and  Is 
once  again  feeding  herself. 

Half  of  the  lost  power  stations  have  already 
been  replaced  by  new  ones,  work  on  others 
Is  booming,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  Fin- 
land will  have  more  power  than  ever. 

In  the  northland.  laid  waste  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 5.000  homes  were  destroyed,  and  5,0C0 
have  been  rebuilt;  13,000  bams  were  de- 
stroyed, and  10,500  have  been  rebuilt;  3,000 
miles  of  highway  was  destroyed,  and  3.000 
miles  have  been  repaired;  1.034  highway 
bridges  were  wrecked,  and  940  have  t>een  re- 
paired. 

The  losses  Finland  herself  suffered  were 
only  a  part  of  what  the  war  cost,  for  Finland 
had  to  pay  also  for  the  damage  we  did  to 
Russia. 

The  reparations  total  was  fixed  at  $300.- 
000.000 — to  be  paid  In  goods  at  1938  prices. 
So.  having  lost  77  Industrial  plants  in  t^-a 
territory  ceded  to  Russia,  Finland  had  to 
create  brand-new  industries  to  pay  reparao 
tlons. 

Finns  are  the  first  to  say  that  they  had 
help.  Before  Russia  forbade  them  to  Join  In 
the  Marshall  plan.  Finland  had  received 
something  more  than  $100,000,000  In  loans, 
not  gifts,  from  the  United  States  Export- 
ImfKirt  Bank. 

Finland  is  one  country  that  knows  no  one 
Is  going  to  help  her  with  her  task.  Russia 
won't  help;  America  can't. 

Finland  Isn't  worried.  She  hasn't  a  doubt 
about  her  ability  to  finish  the  Job,  and  pay 
her  debts,  and  be  living  In  her  old  modest 
comfort  by.  say.  1952. 

And  this,  as  It  happens.  Is  when  other  na- 
tions will  stop  getting  aid  from  the  MarshaU 
plan. 


American  Taxpayers  Have  Sent  $92,I69,- 
000,000  to  Foreign  Conntnes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKMNSTIVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  April  13.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  House  approving  Marshall  plan 
(ECA)  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  of 
nearly  $5,500,000,000.  it  may  be  well  for 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  review  the 
over-all  cost  of  our  foreign-aid  program 
to  the  American  taxpayers. 

At  my  request,  the  coordinator  of  In- 
formation of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives compiled  for  me  the  over-all  cost  of 
foreign  aid,  Including  unpaid  balances  of 
World  War  I  loans  as  well  as  existing 
programs  through  June  1950  as  presently 
budgeted. 

The  total  amount  of  United  States 
Government  assistance  and  loans  abroad 
(including  unpaid  balances  on  World  War 
I  loans)  today  sUnds  at  $92,169,000,000. 
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This  total  includes  all  lend-lease 
through  March  31. 1948  ($50.205;229,787) , 
plus  $15,460,248,348  presently  due  on 
World  War  I  loans,  including  interest  to 
the  date  of  last  payment  under  its  various 
debt-funding  agreements.  These  two 
items  therefore,  make  roundly  $65,665.- 
000  000  on  the  total  of  $92,169,000,000. 
The  balance  of  $26,504,000,000  in  over- 
seas assistance  is  summarized  in  table  I, 
below. 

Table  n  indicates  the  cumulative  na- 
tional distribution  of  the  total  sum  of 
$91,169,000,000,  including  balances  due 
on  World  War  I  loans,  all  lend-lease, 
UNRRA.  and  all  other  programs  of  aid 
and  assistance  by  the  Government. 

The  totals  for  each  country  do  not  in- 
clude, of  course,  the  vast  sums  supplied 
by  voluntary  assistance  drives  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  CARE,  Red  Cross, 
international  charities,  and  emergency 
assistance  campaigns  for  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  in  particular  countries. 
While  nothing  is  contained  in  the  oflB- 
cial  reports  of  the  Government  program 
to  indicate  the  total  of  loans  as  against 
the  total  of  outright  grants,  we  can.  how- 
ever, approximate  that  of  the  grand  total 
of  $92,000,000,000  approximately  $70,000.- 
000.000  is  in  grants  and  $22,000,000,000 
In  loans. 

Tables  I  and  n  follow: 
Table  I. — A  recapitulation  of  United  States 
loans  and  grants  to  foreign  nations  {April 
1949) 
Unpaid     balances     due     on 
World  War  I  loans  (Jan- 
uary   1948)  __ $15,460,248,348 

Lend-lease  (through  March 

31,   1948) 50.205.229.787 

Marshall      plan       (through 

June    1950) 9,254,000.000 

Army  relief  In  occupied 
areas       (through       June 

1950) >  3,  774,  000,  000 

Treasury    loan     to    Britain 

(1947    and    1948) 

UNRRA      (through     March 

1947) 

Export-Import    Bank    loans 

(through  June   1950) 2,007.000.000 

Treasury  subscriptions  to 
International  Bank  and 
Reconstruction  Fund 

(1946  and  1947) 1,585,000,000 

Surplus  war  goods  (liqui- 
dation agreements) '1, 148,000,  000 

Philippine  aid  and  war 
damages    (through    June 

1950) 

Oreek-Turklsh      Aid      Act 

(through  June   1950) 

China    Aid     Act     (through 

June    1950) - 

Displaced  persons.  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organi- 
zation, contributions  to 
United  Nations,  Palestine 
refugees,  and  other  aaalst- 
ance  program*"  (through 
June    1950) 477.000.000 


Table  n. — Total  distribution  of  United  States 
loans,  grants,  and  aids  overseas.  iTiclxiding 
unpaid  baUmcea  on  World  War  I  loans  (in- 
cludes all  MarshaU  plan  estimates  for  fiscal 
1950.  but  does  not  include  any  funds  for 
rearmament  under  North  Atlantic  Pact) 

1.  Austria $885,118,000 

2.  Armenia- 39,942.000 

3.  Belgium  and  Luxemburg-     1,  744,  000,  000 

British  Empire 44.  679.  000.  000 

China 3.446,000.000 


3,750.000,000 
2,  700.  000.  000 


682.000.000 
607.  000, 000 
520.  000.  000 


4. 
5. 

6.  .Czechoslovakia 17,348,000 

7  Denmark 234,792,000 

8  Egypt 59.700.000 

9.  Estonia 25.903.079 

10.  Ethiopia - 16.447.000 

11.  France  and  possessions-.  13.371,000,000 

12.  FlrUand- 24.600,056 

Germany    (blzonla) 3.260,000.000 


13 
14 
15 


Total .—     92. 169.  478. 135 

'  This  figure  does  not  Include  any  part  of 
our  direct  occupation  costs,  only  the  civilian 
relief  extended  through  the  military  sen.'lces. 

'In  addition,  the  armed  services  disposed 
of  some  $6.434 .000. 000  of  surplus  goods  and 
•tores  overseas,  for  which  no  liquidation 
agreements  have  yet  been  reported.  In  most 
cases  these  goods  were  funneled  directly  Into 
foreign  relief  and  reconstruction  channels: 
but  In  other  cases,  liquidation  agreements 
stUl  are  In  process  of  negotiation. 


681.000,000 

64.000,000 

20,  900,  000 

63.009.000 

4,  700.  000,  000 

23,100,000 

7,  805,  000 

142,703,000 

1.891,000.000 

89,  469,  000 

10,713,000 

14.  829,  000 

9,  603,  059 

979,000,000 
Norway- 345.  000,  000 


Greece 

Hungary 

16.  Iceland 

17.  Israel 

18.  Italy - 

19.  Iran 

20.  Iraq 

21.  Ireland 

22.  Japan 

23.  Korea 

24.  Latvia 

25.  Liberia 

26.  Lithuania — 

27.  Netherlands  and  poBSCS- 
slons. 

28. 

29.  Philippine  Islands 

30.  Poland 

31.  Portugal 

32.  Rumania 

33.  Rtissla 

34.  Saudi  Arabia— 

35.  Sweden 

38.  Trieste 

Turkey 


Peoria,  lost  strength,  by  closing  down  a 
town  whose  citizens  prefer  running  wide 
open.  Mayors  are  beaten  for  reelection 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  local  Issues  worked  everywhere 
against  Republicans,  edxd  nowhere  against 
T'^^inocrRtifl 

The  truth  Is  that  Illinois  Republicans 
grew  lazy  and  Incompetent  from  8  years  of 
bellying  up  to  the  State  patronage  trough. 
Governor  Green  took  the  rap  for  their  short- 
comings, but  they  didn't  deliver  for  him  and 
they  didn't  deliver  for  the  party. 

Their  slothfulness  was  betrayed  2  years 
ago  when  permanent  registration  of  voters 
became  effective  down-State.  Very  few 
county  chairmen  made  any  real  effort  to  get 
their  voters  registered.  That  was  one  rea- 
son why  traditional  Republican  majorltlea 
down -State  proved  InsufBcient  to  counter- 
act the  votes  pUed  up  by  the  Democrats  in 
Chicago. 

The  boys  aren't  Jtist  punch  drunk  from 
what  hit  them  last  November.  They  were 
punch  drunk  when  they  were  hit,  and  they 
are  still  wafted  along  In  a  wonderful  haze 
of  self -appreciation. 

No  sectional  reflections  are  Intended  here. 
The  Chicago  Republicans  weren't  called  In- 
to action  Tuesday.  Give  them  a  chance  and 
they  may  fall  on  their  faces,  too. 


708,  000.  000 
373,  600.  000 

11.647,000 

79,  435.  000 
12,793,400.000 

46,200,000 
104.  lOO,  000 

35,  200,  000 

37.  Turkey 305,400,000 

38.  Yugoslavia 117.200,000 

39.  American  RepubUcs  (13).     1. 651,  392,  000 


Punch-Dmnk  Repablicaas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  TLLINOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  13.  1949 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  herewith 
excerpts  from  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  DaUy  Tribune  of 
Saturday.  April  9.  1949.  The  title  of  the 
editorial  is  the  Tribune's  own.  It  fol- 
lows: 

PUMCH-DBUNK  BEPUBUCANS 

»  •  •  •  • 

Last  Tuesday  the  Illinois  Republicans,  for 
the  mott  part,  fell  flat  on  their  face*. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Democrats  won.  In  two  of  the  biggest 
subtirbs.  Berwyn  and  Cicero.  In  Cicero 
their  task  wasn't  made  any  harder  by  the 
fact  that  a  Republican  town  board  stymied 
a  Republican  president  In  his  efforts  to  clean 
up  gambling. 

But  the  State  Republican  organization 
Isn't  In  very  healthy  condition  when  the 
Democrats  elect  a  mayor  In  Bloomlngton. 
They  won  not  only  In  Bloomlngton  but  also 
In  Peoria.  Macomb.  Urbana.  and  Qulncy. 
and  In  Freeport  under  a  local  party  label. 
Republicans  retained  control  In  Aurora, 
Galesburg.  and  Streator. 

No  doubt  local  Issues  played  a  part  In 
most  of  these  campaigns.  It  might  be  haz- 
arded, for  example,  that  Mayor  Triebel.  of 


The  Battle  of  Words:  Voice  of  America 
Mast  Be  Improved  To  Win  Masses  ai 
Well  as  Top  Strata 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  12. 1949 

Mr.  JDDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
passed  the  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act.  provision  was  made  for 
an  Advisory  Commission  on  Information 
to  be  composed  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
can citizens  experienced  in  this  field.  It 
has  now  submitted  its  first  report.  A 
supplementary  report  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Mark  A.  May.  of  the  Institute  of  Hu- 
man Relations  of  Yale  University,  based 
on  a  personal  study  by  Dr.  May  in  Eu- 
rope of  how  effectively  the  program  is 
operating.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  this  very  Informative 
article  reprinted  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

In  the  free  countries  of  Europe  excellent 
contacts  have  been  established  with  Govern- 
ment officials,  newspaper  editors  and  wrlt«r», 
professional  groups  Including  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, coUege  and  university  professors,  and 
other  leaders  In  labor,  education,  art.  and 
culture. 

In  short.  Information  about  the  United 
States  and  lU  foreign  policies  Is  now  being 
communicated  fairly  effectively  to  Individ- 
uals with  whom  United  States  Information 
Service  officers  are  personally  acquainted, 
who  come  to  our  libraries  for  Information, 
who  read  the  press  materials  sent  out  from 
Washington,  and  who  see  our  documentary 
and  Informational  movies. 

These  people  come  mainly  from  the  better 
educated  classes.  Many  of  them  hold  im- 
portant positions  of  leadership. 

MASSES    NOT   BCACHKO 

Information  about  the  United  States  la 
being  communicated,  but  less  effectively,  to 
the  middle  classes  who  are  reasonably  well 
educated.    But  as  one  goes  down  to  the  lower 
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moetmi  and  ecofKiintc  Btnta  o£  the  population, 
th*  ciBiiwiinimli  II  of  Information  thins  out 


We  <}o  not  now  have  In  Europe  tbe  staff 
and  physical  facUtUes  that  are  necesaary  to 
reach  tbe  great  raasaea  of  fanners.  Industrial 
workers,  small  shopkeepers,  and  the  unem- 
ployed. 

In  coontrles  that  have  a  higb  percentage  of 
Uincratca  (e.  g..  Italy.  Greece,  and  Spain)  It 
U  certain  that  tnfonnatkn  about  the  United 
States  Is  not  reaehinf  tboae  who  cannot  read 
and  hare  no  radios. 

BTHUrS   TBS    IBON   CtTTriUM 

Behind  the  Iron  curtain  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica la  brlncins  Information  to  a  man  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  tbe  populations 
than  In  most  free  countries  of  Europe.  The 
voice  Is  reaching  siMllsiifs  that  exceed  the 
nuosber  at  radio  leeeHUif  seta. 

In  Poland,  where  there  are  fewer  than 
1.0M.000  seta,  the  Voice  reaches  at  least 
3.500,000  people.  Although  the  seta  are 
owned  mainly  by  upper  and  middle  classes, 
who  can  afford  them,  yet  Important  news 
spreads  rapidly  to  an  entire  community. 

Tbe  Voice  Is  greatly  appreciated  not  only 
It  orlngs  In  reliable  news,  but  mainly 
it  bring?  hope  and  encouragement 
to  freedom-lovuji  people.  It  sustains  mo- 
rale, helps  to  ward  off  the  despairing  defeat, 
and  counteracu  Russian  propaganda  that 
the  peopl<>  of  the-  United  States  are  a  horde 
of  doUar-mad  barbarians. 

xazicrifDODS  aPFrrrrx 

BffectlTe  as  the  Voice  of  America  Is  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  It  does  not  satisfy  the  tre- 
tmn^oUM  appetite  for  Information  about  the 
VBited  States.  But  the  communication  of 
information  by  press,  movies,  and  personal 
eontacu  cannot  be  done  as  effectively  In 
RiMsisn  -difBtrf**^  countries  as  In  free  coun- 
trlee  on  aeeotmt  of  govemment  restrictions. 

Although  It  varies  In  different  countries. 
the  leetrlctlons  are  mainly  censorship  of 
press  and  movies,  police  surveillance  of 
Ubrartcs.  and  tbe  dtscotirairement  of  all  per- 
sonal contacts  with  Americans,  pertlculaiiy 
UaiS  o0k;ers. 

An  Americans — In  fact,  all  foreigners  from 
non-Commtinlst  countries — are  regarded  as 
•ctoal  or  potentlsl  spies:  hence,  contact 
with  Americans  by  local  people  Is  considered 
treeeon.  These  restrictions  make  It  ex- 
ceedingly dlffk-ult  to  communicate  informa- 
tion effectively  to  the  upper  and  middle 
elassss  who  desire  it. 

LiaaASTM   t»EB 

Many  of  them  do.  however,  come  to  oor 
libraries  to  reed  and  to  borrow  txMka  and 
macadnes. 

But  the  number  of  Individiiais  who  are 
getting  information  about  the  United  States 
from  books,  magazines,  movies,  lectures,  and 
personal  contacts  is  a  relatively  small  frac- 
tloB  ef  the  populattons.  In  some  countries 
there  are  opportunities  for  reaching  more  of 
the  educated  groups  that  are  not  now  being 
emtwaccd. 

I  bare  first-hand  Information  on  three 
co«ntrlss  —  Poland.  Carchoslovakla,  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  most  general  conclusion  la 
tbM  sf  aU  the  existing  radio  seu  in  these 
three  oountrtee  that  are  In  working  order  st 
least  three-fourths  and  perhaps  more  are 
tuned  to  the  Voice  of  Amerlos  broadcasta 
onoe  each  day 

IB  FotaDd  the  percent  might  run  as  high 
aa  M  to  90.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  tbe  number  of  radio  sets  per  capita 
In  these  countries  Is  much  leas  than  In  the 
United  States,  wbere  we  have  one  radio  for 
every  two  perstma. 

In  Poland  there  are  950  000  reirlstered  sets 
for  a  population  of  M.OOO.QOO.  or  1  set  per 
S9  persona.  The  estimated  dally  listening 
aiidlence  to  the  Voice  U  about  1.000,000. 

In  Crechoalovakia  there  srs  about  3.000,000 
seu  i<M  a  popuiauun  ot  about  15,000.000,  or 


1  set  per  eacli  7  to  8  persons.  The  estimated 
average  dally  listening  audience  to  the  Voice 
Is  not  less  than  1,000.000.  and  on  certain 
occasions  mli  ht  run  to  more  than  2,000.000. 
In  Yugoela  rla  there  are  250.000  registered 
sets  for  a  to  ^  population  of  between  15,- 
000.000  and  ^8,000.000.  or  1  set  for  each  60 
No  estimate  was  received  as 
to  the  aver4(c  daily  listening  audience  to 
the  Voice.    1^  any  of  the  sets  are  old  and  need 

jarts. 

of  the  Valce  by  BBC  is  heard 
best — yet  In  i  plte  of  these  hardships,  there  Is 
scattered  ev  dence  Indicating  that  people 
listen  in  fair  y  large  groups  to  one  set. 
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etters  came  In  from  all  over  the 
as  many  as  60  cities. 

the  United  States  ofDcer  In 
no  programs  available  In  Span- 
liable  to  estimate  the  number  of 
Voice  m  Spam,  but  the  USIS 
that  It  has  a  daily  audience 
00(1000  to  4,000.000.     •      •      • 

effective  American-operated  ra- 
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leaving  the  lower  classes,  who  are  the  easy 
victims  of  communism,  relatively  un- 
touched. 

Recently  USIS  officers  In  Florence  reported 
to  Rome; 

"Radio  does  not  reach  the  masses.  Ex- 
ceot  for  some  regions  In  northern  Italy, 
workers  do  not  usually  own  radios.  Radio 
listening  does  not  occupy  the  Important 
place  in  Italian  life  that  It  does  in  the 
United  States." 

In  Greece,  the  Voice  Is  relayed  medium 
wave  both  from  Athens  and  from  Salonika. 
But  outside  the  large  cities  the  Greeks  have 
very  few  radio  sets. 

SWEDKM   ASKS  BKOADCASTS 

At  the  present  time  the  Voice  of  America 
is  not  sending  broadcasts  to  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  In  their  native  languages.  In 
Sweden  I  found  a  strong  desire  for  meditim- 
wave  broadcasts  of  American  news  and  In- 
formation, both  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Embassy  and  on  the  part  of  the  Important 
Swedes,  Including  those  who  operate  the 
Swedish  radio. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  printed  In  Eu- 
rope get  their  Information  about  the  United 
Slates  from  several  sotirces.  Including  In- 
ternational wire  services,  their  own  foreign 
correspondents.  American  newspapers  printed 
in  Europe,  and  tbe  International  Press  and 
Publications  Division. 

The  International  Press  and  Publications 
Division  sends  to  USIS  in  every  capital  in 
EJurope  a  large  volume  of  Information,  in- 
cluding the  dally  Wireless  News  Bulletin 
and  a  wide  variety  of  basic  Information  such 
as  news  letters,  comments,  profiles,  biog- 
raphies, and  feature  stories. 

PEOPLE    DEFT    POLICE 

In  the  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain 
the  press  Is  severely  censored,  and  little  use 
is  made  of  the  Wireless  Bulletin  by  news- 
papers. It  Is.  nevertheless,  translated  and 
circulated  to  government  offlclals.  newspa- 
pers, writers,  and  political  leaders,  except 
in  Yugoslavia  where  circulation  of  transla- 
tions Is  forbidden.  In  Warsaw  tbe  Polish 
edition  of  the  Bulletin  Is  dlstrltruted  from 
the  library. 

The  Minister  of  Infommatlon  objects  vio- 
lently to  this  form  of  public  distribution. 
The  library  is  watched  by  the  secret  police 
and  visitors  are  intimidated  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Tlie  appetite  for  information  about 
the  United  States  Is  so  great  that  many 
Poles  risk  Imprisonment  by  coming  to  the 
library  and  taking  out  copies  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, which  Is  often  done  by  wrapping  it  up 
in  a  Communist  newsp?<per 

In  Czechoslovakia  the  Bulletin  Is  care- 
fully read  dally  by  Government  censors. 
Five  to  10  editions  per  month  are  con- 
fiscated because  they  carry  items  that  are 
In  violation  of  the  Crech  laws  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, however,  the  papers  and  magazines 
do  tise  a  fair  amount  of  INP  feature  ma- 
terials. 

The  USIS  office  in  Yugoslavia  has  the 
unique  honor  of  being  the  only  USIS  to  be 
closed  by  government  decree  This  hap- 
pened in  September  1946.  The  office  and 
library  were  reopened  In  November  1948 
under  an  extremely  restrictive  agreement. 
the  main  features  of  which  are  that  tbe 
Wireless  Bulletin  be  distributed  In  English 
only  and  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  official  news  agency,  and  to  a  few 
other  functionaries  approved  In  advance  by 
the  Foreign  Office. 

It  may  also  be  distrlbuten  •^o  otlier  em- 
basslse.  It  cannot  be  e.xhlbited  on  USIS 
premises  nor  in  the  library,  where  It  Is  for- 
bidden to  exhibit  "anything  aiming  against 
the  interest  of  the  Yugoslavian  people  and 
their  laws."  It  Is  understood  that  the  USIS 
Is  "to  serve  solely  for  giving  Information  on 
the  life  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
on  the  development  of  their  culture." 
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ciacrLATioN  jtrups 

By  way  of  summary  It  may  be  said : 

1.  The  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning the  United  States  and  its  foreign 
policy  to  the  masses  by  the  printed  word  Is 
practically  nil  In  the  iron-ciu^aln  coim tries 
except  for  strictly  nonpolitlcal  feature  ma- 
terials that  are  mainly  of  a  scientific,  techni- 
cal, and  cultural  character; 

3.  In  the  free  countries  satisfactory  use 
of  printed  material  sent  out  from  Washing- 
ton is  being  made  by  the  press,  particularly 
the  provincial  press  and  the  magazines. 
Here,  again,  the  greatest  demand  Is  for  official 
*  documents,  authentic  texts  of  speeches,  and 
scientific  and  culttiral  materials.  Including 
fashions,  sports,  movies,  etc.; 

3.  In  some  countries,  notably  Italy,  Amer- 
ican weekly  and  monthly  publications  are 
gaining  in  circulation.  The  Italian  edition 
of  the  Readers  Digest  Is  now  up  to  a  circu- 
lation of  more  than  half  a  million,  which 
far  outstrips  any  Italian  magazine.  The 
American  newspapers — the  Paris  edition  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Rome  Dally 
American— both  printed  In  EnglUh.  have  a 
fairly  wide  circulation  among  nationals  who 
can  read  English. 

In  spite  of  this  rather  favorable  picture, 
however.  It  must  be  remembered  that  In 
some  coiintrles  the  masses  of  the  population, 
particularly  peasants  and  industrial  workers. 
are  not  reached  by  the  press.  In  Italy. 
Greece.  Spain,  and  Portugal  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  population  Is  illiterate. 

The  great  problem  Just  now  Is  to  reach 
the  people  who  do  not  receive  or  read  news- 
papers or  magazines,  and  who  do  not  have 
radios.' 


Our  China  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  12.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Kepler  Davis,  rear 
admiral.  United  States  Navy  (retired), 
editor  of  the  Forest  Republican,  pub- 
lished at  Tionesta,  Pa.: 

OtTH  China  Disastes 

Dtu-ing  the  past  weeks  we  have  learned  the 
extent  of  the  disaster  that  has  befallen  China 
and  the  United  States.  The  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  our  :oreign  policy  in  the 
Par  Bast  rests  squarely  upon  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

The  continued  Insistence  that  aid  wculd 
not  be  forthcoming,  unless  a  coalition  gov- 
emment with  the  Communists  was  formed, 
was  a  crippling  blow  to  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  concerned  were  our  diplomats  and  their 
advisers  with  the  imperfections  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  in  China  after  20  years  of  war 
that  they  lost  sight  of  our  vital  stake  in 
keeping  China  beyond  the  grasp  of  Russian 
expansionism. 

THE    EEAL     "RET     HERSINCS" 

President  Truman  has  charged,  and  re- 
peated the  charge,  that  the  facts  uncovered 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee were  "red  herrings"  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  alleged  Republican  deficiencies. 

To  our  mind  the  true  "red  herrings"  of 
1&48.  and  earlier  were  the  stories  of  the  short- 
comings and  corruption  of  the  government 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  which  were  so  widely 
publicized  through  America.    "Red  herrings  ' 


spawned  originally  In  Red  Moscow  to  blind 
us  to  the  real  issue  In  Asia.  Lacking  en- 
lightened and  competent  leadership  at  the 
top.  we  fell  for  these  diversionary  tactics. 

Our  policy  has  not  made  sense.  It  has 
been  shot  through  with  vacillations,  uncer- 
tainties, and  confusion.  We  will  now  reap 
the  whirlwind. 

We  have  come  to  our  senses  too  late.  The 
cost  now  of  stopping  commtmism  in  Asia  is 
probably  too  much.  We  have  suflfered  a 
stinging  defeat  in  the  cold  war. 

Our  last  defeat.  Pearl  Harbor,  took  by  sur- 
prise the  top  foreign  policy  level  of  our  Gov- 
emment. However,  a  fairly  good  case  can  be 
made  to  Justify  their  lack  of  awareness  of 
an  impending  disaster. 

WILLrtJL   BLiNorncss 

No  such  pleading  can  be  made  for  the  Tru- 
man administration  in  its  censurable  blind- 
ness to  the  realities  of  the  Far  East. 

A  willful  blindness  by  Individuals  who  pre- 
ferred to  believe  the  "red  herrings"  of  fellow 
travelers  and  their  well-meaning  dup)es.  In- 
dividuals who  brushed  aside  th»  counsel  and 
warnings  of  men  of  the  stature,  experience. 
and  China  background  of  Dr.  Walter  Jcdd,  a 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress,  ctir  ex- 
Ambassador  Gen  Pat  Hurley,  numerotis  mis- 
sionaries, churchmen,  members  of  the  armed 
services,  and  those  who  had  done  business 
In  Asia  for  years. 

Under  a  system  of  parliamentary  govem- 
ment with  a  cabinet  responsible  to  parlia- 
ment, the  Truman  administration  would 
probably  be  under  obligation  to  submit  to  a 
vote  of  confidence  following  so  costly  a 
policy  blimder  in  foreign  affairs. 


Tbe    Fatnre    Derelopment    of    Southern 
California  Depends  Upon  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Apnl  13.  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
water  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  in  the  Nation.  Our  West- 
ern States  are  dependent  upon  water  for 
continuation  and  expansion  of  their 
agriculture,  which  contributes  a  vital 
part  of  the  Nation's  food  supply,  and  for 
the  continued  growth  of  many  western 
cities. 

The  Colorado  River  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  sources  of  water  for  southern 
California  and  Arizona.  The  Los  An- 
geles-San Diego  area  depends  upon  the 
Colorado  River  for  part  of  both  its 
domestic  and  industrial  supply.  About 
1.000.000  acres  of  farming  land  are  irri- 
gated with  Colorado  River  water  in 
southern  California. 

At  the  present  time  signs  of  future 
scarcity  of  water  are  appearing  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  which  is  one  of  the  fast- 
est-growing regions  in  the  United  States. 
Industry  multiplied  here  during  the  war, 
people  are  still  migrating  into  the  area, 
and  a  doubling  of  population  is  expected. 

But  water  is  the  key  to  the  future  of 
our  Western  States,  and  their  continued 
progress  or  decline  is  dependent  upon  an 
adequate  water  suw>ly. 

California  recognizes  the  urgent  need 
of  the  other  Western  States  for  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  and  expects  to 


share  with  them.  But  California  must 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  Colorado  River 
to  maintain  the  present  cultivation  of 
land  for  agriculture  and  to  supply  the 
daily  needs  of  our  growing  population 
and  expanded  industry. 

The  following  article  entitled  "Why 
the  West  Fights  for  Water."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  3  issue  of  the  United 
States  News  and  World  Report,  is  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  Colorado  River 
situation,  and  points  out  the  reasons 
why  water  supply  is  an  issue  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  Representatives 
from  our  Western  States: 

A  river  and  its  water  are  touching  off  a 
battle  that  apparently  only  Congress  can  de- 
cide. Yet  the  developing  story  of  the  Colo- 
rado is  Just  one  of  a  series.  Battles  are  loom- 
ing over  the  Columbia,  the  Missouri,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Tennessee,  among  others. 

Water  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  major 
Issue  In  the  United  State  politics.  In  the 
West,  water  resources  are  to  determine  which 
regions  can  grow,  which  will  be  held  back. 
Water  dictates  location  of  new  Industries, 
such  as  atomic  Installations,  chemical  works, 
steel  and  aluminum  plants.  Cheap  power 
from  water  brings  up  on  a  widening  scale  the 
Issues  of  public  versus  private  ownership  of 
power  plants  and  distribution  lines. 

In  this  light  the  story  of  the  Colorado  and 
its  water  takes  on  national  significance.  De- 
cisions affecting  the  way  the  river's  water  Is 
distributed  will  determine  the  future  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  In  southern  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona.  The  decisions  also  may  be- 
come patterns  for  settlement  of  water  con- 
troversies in  other  areas. 

The  Colorado  situation  is  this: 

Water  of  the  upper  Colorado  Basin  Is  to  be 
divided  among  Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah, 
and  Wyoming,  according  to  a  compact  just 
approved  by  Congress.  These  States  get 
title  to  326.700.000.000  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
year  from  the  Colorado  and  tributaries. 

Another  65.340.000.000  cubic  feet  a  year  is 
reserved  for  Mexican  use  by  a  1945  treaty. 
Nevada  Is  given  13.068.000.000  cubic  feet  a 
year.  Now  the  big  Issue  Is  how  Arizona  and 
California  are  to  divide  up  the  remaining 
366.775,200,000  cubic  feet  a  year. 

The  problem  Lb  that  not  enough  water  ex- 
ists to  give  both  Arizona  and  California  what 
they  figure  will  be  needed  in  years  ahead. 
Right  now,  none  of  the  SUtes  Is  using  all 
the  water  It  Is  entitled  to.  California  Is  using 
only  about  half  as  much  water  from  the 
Colorado  as  It  hopes  and  plans  to  get  in  the 
next  10  years  or  so.  Arizona,  the  upper-basin 
States,  and  Mexico  are  using  only  part  of  the 
water  they  are  authorized  to  take.  Nearly 
half  of  the  Colorado  Is  flowing  Into  the  Gulf 
of  California  without  going  into  any  direct 
use. 

Within  a  few  years,  however.  Irrigation  and 
power  projects  will  be  utilizing  all  the  avail- 
able water.  Arizona  is  trying  to  Increase  her 
share  of  the  Colorado  water  before  California 
can  get  aU  the  present  surplus.  California  Is 
trying  to  stop  what  it  regardr  as  a  raid  by 
Arizona  on  Calif ornlas  future  water  supply. 
In  effect  It  is  a  race  between  States  for  the 
last  water  hole  in  that  area. 

Both  States  regard  the  race  as  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.    The  reasons  are  briefly  told; 

In  southern  California,  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Diego  area  depends  on  the  Colorado  for 
part  of  the  domestic  and  industrial  water 
supply.  The  Metropolitan  Aqueduct — 457 
miles  long— brings  this  water  into  13  cities 
from  the  lake  k)ehind  Parker  Dam.  About 
1,000.000  acres  of  rich  farming  land  Is  Irri- 
gated with  Colorado  water.  Callforaians  say 
3.500,000  people  use  Colorado  water. 

At  present,  southern  California's  water  Is 
adequate  for  needs  except  in  scattered  loca- 
tions. But  signs  of  future  scarcity  increase, 
Los  Angeles  is  concerned  about  instances  of 
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Ituid  sinking  »  Uttle  In  places  where  ground 
M  been  pumped  out.  Salt  water  la 
into  the  land,  where  freah-water 
tabtea  fall  below  aea  leveL  Dry  wells  are  be- 
coming more  common.  In  dry  tpella.  much 
Irrigated  land  lies  Mte. 

ThU  part  of  California  ts  one  of  the  fastest 
grovtng  United  States  rtfgkmm.  Zndustry 
mvtypllsd  during  the  war  and  people  still 
•rs  pouring  in.  A  doubling  of  population  Is 
expected.  But  a  definite  celling  will  be  set 
on  the  section '■  growth  If  water  supply  Is 
mat  expanded.  And  the  Colorado  is  the  only 
of  additional  water  in  sight. 

by  contrast  with  soTithem  Call- 
Is  In  tlM  wlrtst  of  an  acute  water 
abertage.  The  troobl*  la  worse  In  central 
Arizona,  where  most  of  ArUona's  664.000 
people  live.  There,  farmers  irrigate  about 
500.000  acres  of  land. 
A  aO-year  dry  period,  and  usammlly  heavy 
of  water  diulng  the  war.  ^gfimtitd  river 
Farmera  Increased  pumping  of 
tindarground  water.  They  are  pumping  48.- 
826.038.000  cubic  feet  of  water  a  year— at 
least  a  third  more  than  should  be  taken  to 
maintain  ground-water  levels.  Ground- 
watar  ii— rrns  no  longer  can  meet  the  nead 
for  aapicnwntal  water  About  170.000  acres 
of  Irrigable  land  gradually  will  revert  to 
desert  unless  new  water  Is  found. 

Arizona's  spokesmen  point  out  that  tba 
State  faces  the  loss  of  one-third  of  its  richest 
land.  If  that  happens.  150,000  people  can 
be  aipccted  to  leave  the  State.  Banks  and 
bualBsaaes  then  would  fall.  Arizona's  growth 
woQld  come  to  an  abrupt  end. 

Future  use  of  the  Ccdorado  thus  \a  the  key 
to  growth  In  southern  California  and  Arl- 
aona.  Fortimes  of  five  other  States  in  this 
regloB  are  tied  to  the  Colorado,  too.  The  Arl- 
:allfornla  dispute  is  hxirting  all  of  thesa 
It  holds  up  the  comprehensive  basin 
plan,  a  program  for  opening  the  whole  Colo- 
rado River  area  to  industry,  farming,  and 
mining  In  decades  ahead. 

Tbe  Colorado  plan  is  the  }cdnt  eflort  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  which  la  to  provide 
capital  funds,  and  the  seven  basin  States. 
It  Is  river  planning  on  a  scale  that  dwarfs 
the  Tennessee  Valley  experiment. 

The  Colorado  Basin  area  comprises  one* 
twelfth  of  the  continental  United  States. 
About  3.000.000  acres  of  former  desert  is 
trrtgated.  Power  plants,  such  as  the  Hoover 
laatallatlons.  have  a  capacity  of  about 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Tbla  ts  only  the  beginning. 

More  than  130  new  major  brlgatlon,  power, 
and  llood-«ontrol  structures  have  been  laid 
out  aa  poaslble  beneficial  projects.  Not  all 
can  be  developed  fully  because  their  peak 
use.  added  to  that  of  existing  projects, 
exceed  »'jpply  by  24  percent.  But, 
eventually,  about  3.060.000  kUowatts  of  addi- 
tional power  capacity  ts  expected  to  be  in- 
stalled along  the  Colorado  and  Its  tributar- 
ies. New  irrigated  acres  will  exceed  1.500,000. 
and  another  1,120,000  acres  will  get  addi- 
tional irrigation. 

The  cost  of  all  the  projects  planned  is 
sattmatcd  at  13.185,442.000.  in  1940  prices. 
OooBtructlon  ccsts.  now  declining,  still  are 
almost  double  the  IMO  level  First  units  of 
tha  eaatral  Arizona  project,  for  example. 
«o«M  cost  an  estimated  tT3a .000.000  at  pres- 
ent prices — more  than  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  w  the  pmject  Ariaona  ts  trying  to  get 
approved  at  this  time.  It  would  bring  53.- 
373.000.000  cubic  feet  of  Colorado  water  into 
eantral  Artaona  and  raactia  that  district  from 
water  famine.  CalLfomla  Is  trying  to  block 
the  program  untU  after  a  Supreme  Court 
review  of  the  whole  river  case. 

Tbeee  cost  figures  show  the  stake  the  Ped- 
aral  Government  Is  building  up  in  the  Colo- 
rado Basin  alone  Irrigation  and  power  proj- 
ae%i  are  built  largely  wttb  Federal  aiooey. 
tbwHh  every  dollar  tbe  Ooeemment  spends 
ts  suTpoeed  to  return  to  the  Treasury  ex- 
cept (or  a  small  fraction  that   is  allocated 
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Colcirado. 

New  Mexico  have  Just  agreed  to 
rtgulatlng  use  of  the  Pecos  River, 
aft  ST  a  bitter  fight.     A  flght  Is  well- 
he  Columbia  River  Valley,  over 
of  whether  States  or  a  Federal 
*iall    control    that   river    system. 
fl{  ht  Is  under  way  in  the  Missouri 
Th  re,  conflicting  Interests  threaten 
an  ong  States  as  flood  control  and 
T^orks  alter  the  course  of  rivers, 
other   instances.     It   all  shows 
be  expected  as  the  trend  to  big 
rl7er  programs  reaches  into  new 
Federal  Government  Is  the  fia- 
Fe^eral  agencies  plan  to  spend  about 
0<0   over   a   6-year   period    in   five 
St  ates    alone,    almost    entirely    for 
hflfnessing  rivers.     Other   parts   of 
especially  the  Midwest,  are  de- 
sl^ilar  development  of  their  river 
3ut  the  Colorado  case  shows  how 
of  rivers  can  touch  off  bitter 
llittles. 
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E  ARA  of  Illinois.    Mr  Speaker, 
privilege  granted  me  to  extend 
I  include  an  article  on  the 
poiht  decision  by  William  Schoen- 
pre^dent  of  the  United  Cement, 
Gypsum  Workers,  appearing 
Aiierican  Pederali.-^t,  the  official 
i^gazine  of  tbe  American  Fed- 
Labor: 


all  ected 
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the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

popularly  referred  tu  as  the  Ce- 

While  Ifr.  Schoenberg  Is  speak- 

}wn  organization,  the  stand  taken 

yy  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

he  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

implications,  as  the  author  points 
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We  the  people  have  resumed  the  respon- 
sibUlty  to  see  to  it  that  the  United  States 
shall  have  its  Government  administered  by 
able,  efficient  men  who  are  responsive  to 
the  wUl  of  the  people  and  who  will  act  under 
laws  made  by  Congress.  It  will  be  our  own 
fault  if  the  Government  Is  not  what  It  should 

be. 

Today  labor  Is  at  the  crossroads.  Labor 
may  choose  the  hard,  narrow  path  of  self- 
government,  the  democratic  way,  where 
guided  by  the  laws  made  by  a  Congress  that 
we  elect,  we  shaU  go  on  to  the  satisfactions  of 
proud  and  glorious  freedom.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  choose  the  broad,  easy,  low 
To&d  of  bureaucracy,  under  which  we  will 
work  and  live  subservient  to  interpretations, 
regulations,  and  orders  capriciously  dictated 
from  day  to  day  by  mere  appointees  who  are 
never  directly  responsible  to  the  voters.  The 
second  way  leads  to  the  fnistrations  of  Igno- 
minious slavery  and  to  the  tyranny  of  gov- 
ernment by  force — and  the  end  of  American 
free  enterprise. 

Is  this  not  the  time  for  our  international 
unions  solemnly  to  reaffirm  belief  and  trvist 
in  the  long-honored  fundamental  principle 
that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  shaU  be  inde- 
pendent? 

The  Constitution.  In  article  L  provides 
that  the  legislative  powers  granted  by  the 
people  to  our  Federal  Government  are  vested 
in  Congress.  Those  powers  are  to  be  e::er- 
cised  only  by  Congress.  They  must  not  be 
relinquished.     They  cannot  be  delegated. 

By  article  II  the  executive  power  is  vested 
In  the  President.  He  is  to  give  information 
to  Congress  and  to  recommend  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  Judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient. Also  the  duty  Is  assigned  to  him 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  made  by  Congress 
are  faithfully  executed.  He  needs  the  as- 
sistance of  administrative  agencies,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Justice  headed  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Department  of  Labor 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
various  other  departments  of  cabinet  rank. 

Subordinate  to  these  there  are  many  minor 
agencies  designed  and  created  to  serve  as 
aids  to  major  departments.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  one  of  the  scores  of 
such  minor  boards  and  bureaus. 

By  article  III  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  Is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court 
and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may 
establish.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  cotirts.  thus 
created,  to  determine  controverted  issues 
of  law  and  fact  and  to  apply  the  laws  that 
have  been  made  by  Congress. 

It  is  necessary  and  proper  that  subordi- 
nate administrative  agencies  should  act  In 
aid  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  any  such  agency  should 
aitempt  to  exercise  the  legislative  pcwers 
of  Congress,  the  executive  powers  of  the 
President,  and  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
courts  is  imthlnkable  imder  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Yet  that  Is  the  very  thing  which  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  haa  done  and  which 
the  Supreme  Court  appears  to  have  ap- 
proved It  is  Intolerable  to  expect  that  Con- 
gress will  supinely  acquiesce  In  such  be- 
havior by  any  governmental  agency  which 
Congress  has  the  power  to  curb. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  long  efforts  to  destroy  delivered 
pricing  and  to  prohibit  free  competition 
under  the  mask  of  eliminating  what  it  calls 
the  waste  of  cross  hauling  by  our  railmads. 
we  are  not  concerned  with  trying  to  defend 
coUusion  or  conspiracy,  or  to  fix  prices,  or  to 
eliminate  competition. 

Nor  are  we  interested  in  securing  legisla- 
tion to  legalize  any  so-called  baslng-polnt 
system  or  any  other  system  of  pricing. 

We  are  interested — vitally  interested — In 
having  our  duly  elected  representatives  la 
Congress,  at  the  earUest  opportunity,  take 
whatever  action  ts  necessary  tu  curb  and  to 
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nrevent  the  repetition  of  acts  of  the  Federal  These  small  American  towns  will  be  made  llshed  industries,  should  not  be  the  vlctlras 

Trade  Commission,  the  courts,  or  any  other  Into  ghost  towns,  and  their  inhabitants  wUl  of  a  highly  experimental  change  which  prom- 

aeency  of  the  Government  which  has  tree-  be  compelled  to  become  displaced  persons.  Ises  to  produce  OTUfuston,  dislocation    and 

nSsed  upon  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  How  serious  is  this  sltuaUon?     How  real  economic  upset  that  we  can  Ul  afford  at  tbU 

Sr^hlch^ts  Itsel  up  as  tSe  over-all  p^-Ucy  and  Immediate  is  the  danger?  time,  or  at  any  ttoe^  our  national  eco- 

maker  lor  free  enterprise  upon  which  our  This  is  not  intended  aa  a  complete  survey  nomlc  unity  is  to  be  served, 

whole  oeoDle  depend  o'  what  will  happen  to  industry  and  to  work-  "i  xirge  upon  this  committee  the  logic  of 

The  freedoms  which  are  characteristics  of  era  aa  a  result  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  recommending  congreaalonal  action  legalia- 

deltvered  Drtcing  are  among  those  which  were  mission's   rulings   and    interpretations,    and  mg  the  continuance  of  absorption  of  freight 

guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  under  which  arbitrary   deflnlUons   which  go   beyond  the  charges  by  all  producers  in  the  same  volun- 

American  business  and  the  American  stand-  laws  made  by  Congress.     In  this  brief  artl-  tary  manner  that  this  haa  been  done  througb- 

ard    of    living    developed,    and    flourished.  cle  we  must  be  confined  to  a  few  examples.  out  our  industrial  hiatory." 

Should  those  freedoms  be  destroyed,   what  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Neal.  vice  president  and  dl-  incidentaUy.     tbe     Interstate     Commerce 

will   happen   to   the   American    standard   of  rector  of  research.  Federal  Eleserve  Bank  of  Commission,     which     administers     railroad 

livins  to  the  future  of  American  business,  to  Boston,  reported  in  Washington  on  December  ^ztn,  unlike  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

the  republican  form  of  government  created  10  upon  a  survey  made  in  New  England  as  encourages  the  equalisation  or  absorption  of 

under  the  American  ConstituUon.  and  to  the  to  the  effect  of  the  Trade  Commission's  or-  ^^^  advantages  which  one  railroad  may  have 

earners''  **^"  *°**  ^^®  decisions  of  the  courts  thereon.  Q^^r  another  by  permitting  competing  rail- 

Ai though  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Con-  The  survey  sought  to  ascertam  the  effecta  ^oads  with  the  higher  costs  -o  lower  their 

stitution     enumerates     powers     speciflcaUy  "of  requiring  a  universal  f.  o.  b.  mill  price  rates  to  meet  the  competition  of  roads  hav- 

eranted  to  the  Congress,  including  the  power  system  and     •     •     •     outlawing  the  prac-  ^g  lower  costs. 

■^  regulate  commerce     •     •     •     among  the  tice  of  freight  equalization."     He  said:  Telegrams  were  sent  by  the  executive  office 

several  States  '  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-  "Our  best  estimate,"  said  Dr.  Neal,  "waa  ^j  ^g  Cement  Workers  International  Union 

sion  has  presumed  to  exercise  that  power.     In  that  requiring  uniform  f .  o.  b.  mUl  Pacing  ^  gj  local  cement  unions  in  tovras  of  5.000 

so  doing  it  has  created  confusion  approach-  would  result  in  a  loss  of  approximately  33.000  population  or  less.    Replies  from  «  of  these 

ina  chaos  throughout  American  industry  and  Jobs   in   the  region.     This   figure  unions  showed  a  total  of  15,674  employees  hi 

it  has  adversely  affected  the  welfare  of  the  takes  into  account  only  the  direct  short-ieiTn  cement   plants  in   these   small   tovsms.     De- 

workinK  people      That  U  an  example  of  bu-  losses  and  does  not  take  mto  account  the  pendent  upon  wages  paid  to  these  cement 

TeaucSicy^  action.  1°^  Involved  In  the  secondary  effect*,  which  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  p^pj^. 

Labors  stake  in  industry  should  be  beyond  are  concentrated  on  the  transportation,  serv-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  revealed  that  addl- 

the  power  of  any  such  subordinate  Govern-  ice.  trade,  and  pr^essional  Unes.  ^^^^^   workers   and   various   small   buslneaa 

menibureau  to  interfere  with  it.  .  J**°^^°J  *^*  ''^.U'VJl  »^^r  J?  .^  ^^  ^^  community  would  be  most  adversely 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  workers  and  ^f'^    ^^'""^^  ^LS:  affected  by  a  shut-down  of  the  local  cement 

theS  families  i^e  deeply  concerned  with  ac-  ol  jobs  was  estimated  as  foUows.  ^^^ 

tlons  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Estimated  ^  ^as  estimated  that  of  the  total  of  15,674 

outlaw  and  destroy  delivered  pricing,  and  to  job  loss  workers,  only  1.406  wotild  be  able  to  get  other 

forbid  a  seller  to  make  Iowct  prices  to  some  Fabrication  of  iron  and  steel 8.800  jq^s   \j^   or   near   their    home    communities. 

ctiBtomers  to  meet  in  good  faith  the  lower  Paper  and  allied  products 8,360  Most  of  the  local  unions  reported  in  their 

prices — or  deUvered  cost — offered  by  a  com-  Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products.     6.  f.Oo  replies  that  no  other  employment  was  avail- 
petitor.  Nonspecialized  industrial  machinery.     3,800  ^^^^^     Some  stated  that  poaslbilities  of  get- 
Delivered   pricing   my^""   the   freedom   of  Electrical  machinery 3,000  ting  other  emplosnaeni  were  nominaL    Many 

every  man  who  has  something  to  sell  to  take  Chemicals I.  800  pointed  to  the  long  years  of  seniority  enjoyed 

that  something  to  any  place  that  he  choases  Stone,  clay,  and  glass l.TOO  j^y  ^^  union  men  and  the  skills  developed 

and  there  put  a  price  up  m  It  and  offer  It  for  Food  processing ^'^  which  would  be  lost.     Also  mentioned  were 

sale,  coupled  with  the  freedom  of  every  buyer  Rubber  and  rubber  prodncta 4O0  ^^^    adverse   effecta   npoo    the   local    school 

to  request  delivered  prices  and  to  buy  at  the  TextUes 300  districts,   local   churches,   small   local    liusl- 

compeutlve  jMicea,  which  uiclude  deUvery  at  nesses.     Many  acUed  that  tbelr  towns  were 

his  (the  buyer's)  location.  Total  Job  loss  (estimated) 33,830  one-industry   towns,   that    the   men   owned 

That  is  delivered  pricing,  an  expression  of  j^^^  England  Is  only  one  section  of  Amerl-  their  own  homes  in  these  towns  and  that  the 

a  basic  freedom,  an  attribute  of  free  enter-  ^^      yjjig   ig   jj^t   air  example  of   what   will  whole     community     would     be     drastically 

prise.    Any  attempt  to  restrain  such  a  taalc  happen  acroaa  the  country.  affected. 

freedom  is  a  threat  to  a  free  society  and  an  jj.  W.  Fraaer.  president  of  tbe  Order  of  xhe  mvestigatlon  clearly  showed  the  dan- 
approach  to  despotism.  Nevertheless,  the  Railway  Cbndt'-ctors.  made  a  statement  be-  ggj.  of  creating  many  ghost  towns  where 
Trade  C<Mnmlsslon  tias  sought  to  comF>el  In-  jg^^  ^^  trade  policies  committee  on  Decern-  cement  plants  are  now  located.  Several 
dustry  to  aeU  only  at  uniform  f.  o.  b.  plant  |,^  >j  j^  this  statement  he  told  of  the  unions  repnaanttag  workers  in  paper  plants, 
prices.  Moreover.  It  baa  aalaed  tbe  power  to  plight  of  the  Pennick  and  Ford  Com  Prcducta  though  not  solicited,  also  sent  hi  telegrams 
carry  Its  intentions  Into  aAct.  plant  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  telling  of  some  l.'TOO  employees  whose  Joljs 
If  American  industries  are  to  give  up  the  Ttus  plant,  asserted  Mr.  Fraser,  ~ls  faced  ^^j^  ^  jeopardy.  Many  similar  towns 
freedom  to  compete  for  business  wherever  a  either  with  outright  economic  death  or,  at  throughout  the  country,  dependent  wpoa 
market  Is  foxind  and  compeUed  to  abandon  best,  a  difficult  and  perhaps  hopeless  struggle  other  industries,  face  the  same  fate, 
delivered  pricing,  and  to  seU  theu-  products  for  survival."  This  would  Involve  the  clos-  since  then  a  large  number  of  local  unions 
at  uniform  prices  at  the  original  shipping  ing  of  a  plant  that  employs  3.500  workers,  ^^  other  industries,  entirely  separated  from 
point  or  place  of  manufacture,  so  that  those  because  It  was  estimated  it  would  lose  90  ^^^  cement  workers,  on  their  own  Initiative, 
industries  wUl  be  confined  to  selling  only  in  percent  of  Its  present  business  to  concerns  ^^^^  ^^^  letters  and  telegrama  to  the  ce- 
the  nearby  areas  where  they  have  a  freight-  having  a  freight-cost  advantage  in  deliver-  ^^^^  workers'  international  office  setting 
cost  advantage,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tng  to  Eastern  markets.  forth  the  difficu'-.^es  they  »lil  experience  if 
workera  will  lose  their  Jobs  and  become  dls-  The  bad  situation  of  the  western  farmers  ^^^  rulings  of  tha  Federal  Trade  Commission 
placed  persons  who  must  leave  theu-  homes  who  raise  sugar  beets  and  the  evidence  that.  rginain  permanently  In  effect, 
in  rural  communiues  and  seek  Jobs  in  the  if  beet  sugar  cannot  compete  in  tbe  Kast  wttb  ^^rticle  VI  of  the  Constittitlon  of  the  United 
already  overcrowded  great  centers  of  popu-  the  lower  prices  made  there  by  cane  sugar  states  declares- 

will  be  compeUed  to  close  down  or  to  move  Mr.  Fraser  said:                                suance  thereof   (by  Congreas)   shall  be  tba 

from  thet-  present  locations  closer  to  sources  -r  work  In   the  ralh-oad   train  service   In  i^^  ^j  tbe  land"  and  "the  Judaaa 

of  supply.   Disruption  in  present  overetrained  Colorado.    My  family  residence  Is  there  and  "^         hoimd  therebv  " 

production   will   be   Uievltable.     All   of  this  i  know  the  importance  of  the  sugar-oeet  In-  *^               ,     ^^      command  be  now  dls- 

wm  have  very  bad  effects  upon  tbajg^  d'ostry  to  the  families  on  the  land  as  weU  ^^"^J,  \^ J"^  bSS^atic  in Wx^- 

cost  of  living  and  the  level  of  Uvm«  ataadarda.  as  to  the  workera  In  the  sugar  planu.  SSSf  re^^nTanS^d^? 

In  reality,  thoae  who  wUl  be  most  irrepara-  "it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  have  to  live  »o*^  reguj**^!—.  «««              ^^     ,        .     »w. 

bly  hurt  are  the  thousands  of  workers  who  wttb  the  idea  set  down  In  the  Federal  Trade  "The  onllJ^J  to  enforw  the  law  is  tbe 

have  established.  buUt.  and  put  their  savuigs  Commission  order,  we  wiU  create  our  own  way  {veserlbed  by  Uw.    saiowumm  -^  ^- 

into  modest  homes,  in  the  smaU  commum-  uprooted-  or  dlsplaced-persons  problem.  nor.    (Quoted  \°Amer'^"/«*«*^f^-.^; 

tie.  where  they  have  brought  up  their  chil-  -what  of  these  workers,  for  instance,  who  Jf^ ,!»«■>      ^  I'^^r'^ftS! ^i^ 

dren,  eetahUshed  schools  for  theu- education  have    given    their    lives    to    the    Industries  »"'""*»*»^y  °"^  °°^,J*:^*  f* 'ihJS7»^  S^ 

and  cburcbee  for  their  religious  worship,  and  threatened  by  the  order?     They  have  made  «  a^  other  public  ^tnala   from  t^e  JProa- 

where   tbe   small-town    merchants   and.    to  their   homes,   reared   their  famUles.   or   are  dent  of  the  United  States  down.    Thia  la  a 

fact,  tbe  whole  life  of  these  UtUe  communi-  doing  so.  in  tbelr  various  areas,  and  all  of  Government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

Ues  depend  upon  the  pay  rolls  at  one  or  a  their  family  tlee  and  friendships  are  there  "We  must  be  vigilant  of  every  Uttie  ap- 

few  CiAnuIacturing  plants  or  business  enter-  aatabltshed.  proach  to  despotism,  however  little  It  may  ba. 

prlsee  long  established  there.      ,  -11»  workera  to  tbe  railroad  industry,  aa  We  must  see  to  it  tbat  tbose  whom  we  elect 
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up  ftboTe  tiM  U«s,  and  do  a*  tbcy 


"It  has  fttways  been  the  esse  throughout 
the  world  that  the  oOciali  who  did  this  did 
Ik  an  tbm  pics  that  the  laws  were  not  good 
•noogb:  that  they  could  do  better  than  the 
laws  prescribed. 

"Beware  of  all  such  officials.  We  do  not 
want  officials  who  have  any  lust  of  power. 
We  want  ''^^»^»  who  are  very  careful  about 
ezerctstac  powsr.  We  want  officials  who  are 
careful  to  exerdas  no  power  except  that  given 
to  them  by  the  people  by  their  laws. 

"There  is  nc  more  dangerous  man  than  an 
official  who  thinlES  he  Is  better  than  the  laws. 
Tbs  good  man  In  office  should  be  most  care- 
ful not  to  set  a  bad  example  or  precedent  for 
his  bsd  successor.  «bo  will  come  along  sooner 
or  later." 

We  arc  not  Interested  In  legalizing  any 
so-called  basing -point  system  of  pricing 
or  any  other  pr.cing  system.  Certainly,  we 
are  not  Interested  In  weakening  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws.  We  are  Inter- 
ested only  in  stanchly  defending  the  basic 
freedoms  upon  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  enterprise  system 
and   the   well-being   of   our   people   depend. 

If  these  rights  are  destroyed  or  invaded, 
then  very  scon  seme  Government  bureau 
will  undertake  to  tell  the  wage  earners  of 
this  country  where  they  may  and  where  they 
may  not  work — and  for  what  wages.  The 
freedom  of  self-government  secured  to  labor 
through  development  of  trade-unionism  will 
thus  be  destroyed. 

Since  the  workers  in  the  mills  and  plants 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  Industries  In- 
▼olved.  Is  It  not  Incumbent  upon  our  inter- 
national unions  to  exert  every  reasonable 
and  practical  effort  to  bring  about  equitable 
relief  from  Impending  Ul  effects  created  by 
the  acts  and  orders  of  any  governmental 
commLwrton  or  bureau? 
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or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A II V  Ea 

Tuesday.  AprU  12.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Henry  Hazlitt  which 
appeared  m  this  week's  issue  of  News- 
week. I  commend  It  as  "must"  reading 
for  those  who  vote  for  the  EGA  give- 
away program : 

WaoSC  SOLO  NZW  PSOCSAM? 

(By  Henry  HaaUtt) 

In  bis  inaugural  address.  President  Tru- 
man annoimced  what  has  now  become  the 
famous  fourth  point — "a  bold  new  program" 
for  "underdeveloped  areas."  a  program  to 
"foster  capital  Investment  In  areas  needing 
development."  to  "greatly  Increase  the  In- 
dustrial activity  In  other  nations."  and 
to  "raise  substantially  their  standards  of 
Uvlng." 

No  sooner  was  this  announced  than  the 
brains  of  Washington  bureaucrats  began  to 
bubble  with  grandiose  schemes  for  giving 
away  still  more  of  the  American  taxpayer's 
aoMty  to  foreign  lands.  Our  Government 
rcpressntaUve  put  the  Idea  before  the  Bco- 
nomle  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  adopted  a  resolution  approv- 
ing tt.  Now  the  ICA  has  set  up  a  "colonial 
development  division."  and  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator Bruce  says  that  thte  new  division 
la  intended  to  carry  out  F>olnt  4. 

Before  we  go  farther  with  this  idea  It  may 
bs  Uutructivs  to  look  into  ics  ortgliL.    I  do 


caiie 


Palest  ne 


devel  spment 


pre  :ram  1 


not  know 
But  at  least 
the  Idea 
following 
llahed  In  I 

"America 
gram  of  the 
launched 
Initiate   a 
standard 
pies.     •     • 

"Closely 
politically 
countries  oi 
non. 

Here  also  a 
nomic 

"What  13 
tlon  Ls  that 
In    proposli^ 
nomlc  dev 
coxin  tries, 
(such  a 
mense  leap 

"For  the 
tributes  a 
all-lmporta|it 
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operation. 

"The 
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down  on 
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giant 

each  in  par 
ment  or 
to  work 
and  highway 
dustrial 
ernlZiition 
veloped 
skilled 
plans  for 
under  way, 
after  a 

"On  a 
could  be 
generation 
vestments 
ever  made 

The  book 
5  years  ago 
Peace    ( 
name  of 
still  officially 
of  the 
Itself  the 

We  need 
Is  wrong  w 
economic 
for   exam 
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capital 
this  at  a 
self    Inslsti 
should  be 
and  e.xpun( 
over  the 
plains  that 
industries 
enough  to 

It  Is 
that  the 
straight 
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sold  the  Idea  to  Mr.  Truman. 

the  record  shows  clearly  where 

firom  In  the  first  place.     The 

quotations  are  from  a  book  pub- 


19^4: 

can  underwrite  a  glgaXi.tlc  pro- 
Industrialization  of  Africa,  to  be 
iifcinedlately.  •  •  •  It  must 
eneral  and  steady  rise  in  the 
life  of  the  African  peo- 
• 

rilated  socially,  economically,  and 

With  Africa  are  the  Near  Eastern 

Arabia,  Iraq.  Iran.  Syria,  Leba- 

and  Transjordan.     •      •      • 

broad  regional  program  of  eco- 

Is  called  for.     •     •     • 

clearly  demanded  by  the  situa- 

the  United  States  take  the  lead 

common    program    of    eco- 

opment  of   the   Latin-American 

•     •     •     For      Latin       America 

opeiis  the  door  for  an  Im- 

Lhead  in  progress.     •     •     • 

United  States  especially  It  con- 

arge  part  cf  the  answer  to  that 

question    as    to    whether    we 

to  keep  our  national  economy  In 
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th: 

Go'  emment 
Indi)  jtrial- 


grcup 


are  IS 

tect  nlclans 
si;ch 


deci  5lon 


self 


can  do  It,  If  free  enter- 

:o  meet  the  challenge  and  bogs 

Job. 

can  create  a  series  of 

-development    corporations, 

nershlp  with  some  other  govern- 

of  governments,  and  set  them 

u^n  large-scale  plans  of  railroad 

building,  agricultural  and  In- 

defcelopment,   and   all-round   mod- 

n  all  the  devastated  and  unde- 

of  the  world.     America  has  the 

capable  of  producing  the 

projects,  sufficient  to  get  them 

within  a  6-month  period  of  time 

Is  made.     •      •     • 

w^rld  scale  the  combined  projects 

-liquidating  in  the  period  of  a 

They  would  become  the  best  In- 

he  American  capitalist  class  had 

I  Its  whole  history." 

In  which  this  proposal  appeared 

ivas  Tehran :  Our  Path  In  War  and 

Publishers).     And  the 

author  was  Earl  Browder,  then 

head  of  the  American  branch 

Party  (temporarily  calling 

mmunist  Political  Association). 

lot  point  out  here  everything  that 

th  this  proposal  on  political  and 

g  "ounds.     We  need  not  point  out. 

;.    that   every   million   dollars   of 

send  abroad  sets  back  our  own 

by  Just  that  much.    And 

tUne  when  President  Truman  him- 

that    at     least    I50.(KX).0(X},000 

nvested  by  Industry  to  Improve 

our   [own)    productive  facilities 

n4xt  few  years,  and  when  he  com- 

our  own  steel,  oil,  and  electrical 

are     not     being     expanded     fast 

lult  him. 

to  point  out  for  the  moment 
for  the  bold  new  program  comes 
of  the  book  of  the  then  head 
Party  In  this  country. 
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The  Moatauk  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HOfi.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE    lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W(  dnesday.  April  13.  1949 

Mr.     K  !OGH.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  eitend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Carvin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Montauk  Club  of  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  club's  dia- 
mond jubilee  dinner.  It  is  so  seldom 
that  an  organization  of  its  kind  with  a 
rich  background  and  history  celebrates 
its  sixtieth  anniversary  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  very  interesting  and  some- 
what nostalgic  remarks  by  the  club's 
very  capable  president. 

Gentlemen,  fellow  members — yoti  know  we 
are  all  members  here  tonight  to  celebrate  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  this  grand,  glorious, 
and  beloved  old  Montauk  Club.  It  is  my 
fond  hope  that  It  will  have  many,  many  an- 
niversaries. 

The  dinner  committee  has  asked  me  to 
comment  on  the  early  history  of  the  club — 
tuat  is  from  1889  to  1931.  On  December  14. 
1889,  formal  ceremonies  were  held  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Mon- 
tauk Club,  and  the  first  function  In  the  new 
clubhouse  was  14  months  later.  February  21, 
1891.  During  those  14  months,  the  club 
had  Its  headquarters  at  34  Eighth  Avenue. 
The  first  president  of  the  Montauk  Club  was 
Charles  A.  Moore  and  he  served  from  1889 
to  1901.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Moore, 
and  his  associates,  and  I  salute  them  tonight. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Moore  was  associated  with 
Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  a  great  railway 
supply  house,  and  they  established  another 
institution — they  gave  Diamond  Jim  Brady  a 
Job  as  salesman.  Diamond  Jim  afterward 
sold  steel  railroad  cars,  made  a  lot  of  money, 
became  quite  a  prominent  figure — acquired 
quite  a  fondness  for  diamonds,  food,  and  Lil- 
lian Russell.  Jim  seemed  to  run  second  as  a 
suitor  of  the  beautiful  Lillian.  During  Mr. 
Moore's  regime,  the  first  of  the  famous  biith- 
day  dinners  to  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was 
held  in  the  club,  upril  23.  1892.  As  you  know. 
Mr.  Depew  was  United  States  Senator,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  one  time  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  He  was  also  con- 
sidered the  best  after-dinner  speaker  of  his 
time.  Those  Depew  dinners  were  wonderful 
and  most  lavish  affairs,  and  they  brought 
much  fame  to  the  Montauk  Club,  both  here 
and  abroad.  The  last  one  was  held  on 
Senator  Depew  s  ninety-second  birthday. 

On  December  15.  1894,  the  famoiis  "Arctic 
dinner"  was  held,  guests  Including  Gen.  Adol- 
phus  W  Greely.  United  States  Army,  com- 
manding the  Greely  expedition  of  1882,  1883, 
and  1884.  Chief  Engineer  George  W.  Mel- 
ville, Chief  of  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering, 
and  engineer  of  the  lost  Jeannette.  and  of  the 
Greely  expedition  of  1884,  Chief  Justice 
Charles  P.  Daly,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and  many 
leading  figures  of  the  Peary  expeditions. 

Other  outstanding  events  during  the  time 
of  Mr.  Moore  were  the  dinner  to  Hon.  William 
J.  Gaynor.  at  one  time  mayor  of  New  York. 
a  member  of  the  club,  who  lived  right  across 
the  street,  where  you  will  still  see  the  old 
lamps  that  marked  the  residence  of  the 
mayor  of  New  York  In  those  days;  In  1895 
the  dinner  for  famous  editors,  the  guests  In- 
cluding Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  New  York 
Sun:  St.  Clair  McKelway,  a  famous  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle:  United  States  Sen- 
ator Hawley.  of  the  Hartford  Courant;  that 
noted  Congressman,  Nelson  A.  Dlngley.  au- 
thor of  the  famous  Dlngley  tariff  bill,  editor 
of  the  Lewlston  Maine  Journal;  George 
Cary  Eggleston.  of  the  New  York  World: 
Charles  R.  Miller,  of  the  Times;  Isaac  H. 
Bromley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  and 
that  wonderful  old  fellow,  "Marse  Henry" 
Watterson.  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

When  the  statue  of  General  Grant  was 
unveiled  on  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
President  Grover  Cleveland  was  the  Montauk 
Club's  guest  of  honor. 
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On  May  30,  1895,  a  formal  reception  was 
given  to  Gov.  William  McKinley.  of  Ohio, 
who  the  following  year  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States.  McKinley  made 
one  of  his  notable  speeches,  supporting  pro- 
tective tariff,  at  this  very  dinner. 

On  Saturday,  November  28,  1896,  a  dinner 
was  given  In  honor  of  Lt.  Gov.-Elect  Timothy 
L.  Woodruff,  a  strong  member  of  the  Mon- 
tauk Club. 

On  March  13,  1897,  a  dinner  to  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  appeUate  division.  In  addition 
to  the  Justices,  some  of  the  distinguished 
guests  were:  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Barnard,  Hon. 
WUliam  J.  Osborne,  Hon.  Augustiis  Van 
Wyck.  Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor.  Hon.  Jackson 
O.  Dyckman.  Hon.  Joseph  Asplnall.  and  Hon. 
Martin  J.  Keogh. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  club,  a  half 
century  ago.  a  dinner  was  given  In  honor  of 
the  president,  Charles  A.  Moore,  and  Mr. 
lioore  certainly  deserved  the  honor.  This 
dinner  was  held  March  11.  1899.  Also,  hi 
1899.  January  20.  a  dinner  was  given  In  honor 
of  Rear  Admiral  Sampson,  the  guests,  Includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  other  naval 
dignitaries,  and  the  commanders  of  the  vari- 
ous ships  which  participated  in  the  Battle  of 
Santiago  In  the  Spanish  War. 

The  second  president  of  the  Montauk  Club 
was  Thomas  H.  Troy,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
of  his  day,  who  lived  right  across  the  street 
on  Eighth   Avenue.     Mr.  Troy   served  from 
1901  to  1904.  and  was  succeeded  by  the  color- 
ful Timothy  L.  Woodruff.    Mr.  Woodruff  was 
president  of  the  club  from  1904  untU  1908. 
There  is  a  legend,  and  they  say  it  Is  true,  that 
Timothy  Woodruff  Just  missed  being  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.    In  1896.  the  Re- 
publican "bosB*  Mark  Hanna  of  Ohio,  was 
looking  for  a  strong  Eastern  man  as  ninning 
mate  for  his  presidential  candidate  WUllaih 
McKinley,  and  the  idea  was  to  get  a  man  for 
vice  president  who  could  carry  the  important 
New  York  State  for  the  ticket.    The  Eastern 
leaders  suggested  Thm  Woodruff.    Mr.  Hanna 
said:  "Isn't  he  the  feUow  who  wears  those 
loud  vests?"    And  someone  replied.  "Yes.  Tim 
does    have    a    penchant    for    wearing    very 
fancy     vests."     Hanna     said:      "Who     else 
have  you?"     And  they  suggested  Theodore 
Roosevelt.    You  know  the  rest  of  the  story: 
McKlnlev  was  shot  by  an  assassin  In  Buffalo, 
and   Teddy    Roosevelt   became    President   of 
these    United    States.      3o.    when    the    folks 
walked    down    those    stairs    out    there    and 
looked  up  at  the  portrait  of  Tim  Woodruff 
that  you  will  see  there  on  the  landing,  the 
standard    remark   was,   "there    Is   the   man 
who  would  have  been  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  except  for  the  vests  he  wore."    You 
will  ncte  he  had  on  a  fancy  vest  when  the 
portrait   was   made.     You   know   about   two 
weeks  ago  a  writer  and  photographer  from  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  came  up  here  for  material. 
After   taking   a   shot   of   the  directors,   who 
were  In  session,  they  asked  me  to  pose,'* look- 
ing up  at  the  portrait  of  Mr  Woodruff.    The 
photographer  took  a  second  shot,  and  said, 
"look    up   admiringly   at   Mr.   Woodruff."     I 
did  the  best  I  could  but  they  called  up  In  a 
couple  of  days  and  said  the  pictures  were 
no  good.     I  was  sorry  about  that,  as  I  might 
have  had  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
only  man  actually  caught   looking  up  to  a 
Republican  since  November  2. 

The  fourth  president  of  the  Montauk 
Club,  and  the  last  of  the  old-time  era  was 
Mr.  William  H.  English,  elected  In  1908  and 
aanring  23  years  untU  1931.  Mr  English  was 
a  very  wealthy  man.  head  of  a  big  printing 
company,  a  large  real  estate  operator,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Garden  City  development. 
Mr  English  loved  the  big  dinners  to  Chaun- 
cey Depew  and  other  such  receptions.  He 
entertained  lavishly,  spent  a  lot  of  money, 
and  helped  this  club  considerably.  I  re- 
member a  big  dance  we  had  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel  In  New  York,  and  Mr.  English  and 
another  member  made  up  the  deficit  for  the 
big  show  that  was  put  on.  which  Included 


Gertrude  Lawrence  and  other  stars.  Mr. 
English  once  gave  a  lavish  dinner  in  honor 
of  some  notable,  and  the  dinner  cost  »4.4CG 
for  sixteen  people.  The  table,  a  glass  one 
with  depth  and  flowers  growing  and  bloom- 
ing, birds  flying  around  In  the  table.  Just  an 
artistic  thing  that  one  could  not  forget.  ECe 
bad  an  opera  star  singing  at  this  dinner. 
In  fact,  he  brought  over  at  various  times 
many  of  the  great  Metropolitan  stars, 
Madame  Alda,  wife  of  the  great  hnpresarlo, 
Gatti-Cazaza,  Anna  Case,  Frieda  Hempel,  and 
I  believe  Mary  Garden.  These  stars  received 
from  »1.000  to  $1,500  each  for  appearance  at 
this  club. 

Now.  my  good  fellows,  you  cannot  give 
those  dinners  for  »4,400  today — what  with 
Inflated  prices,  high  labor  costs,  confisca- 
tory taxes,  and  what  have  you — and  that 
places  the  present  president  of  this  club  at 
a  terrific  disadvantage.  Further,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  attempt  to  eclipse  Mr. 
■Dglish's  course  record  for  16  people.  Fur- 
ther if  I  did  Induce  an  opera  pilma  donna  to 
come  over  here  and  sing  for  a  paltry  thousand 
dollars,  the  cpera-slngers  union  would  prob- 
ably throw  a  picket  line  right  around  this 
building.     So,  I'U  not  take  a  chance. 

Back  m  the  early  part  of  1920,  when  it  was 
not  sure  who  would  be  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee,  several  of  those  most  promi- 
nently mentioned  were  brought  over  here 
for  dinner — Senators  Warren  Harding,  Joe 
Polndexter,  Hiram  Johnson,  and  Governor 
Frank  Lowden  of  Illinois.  Senator  Harding, 
who  was  the  successful  candidate,  and  who 
became  President,  was  brough  up  to  the 
club  that  day  on  an  old-time  fire  wagon,  that 
had  been  paraded  that  day  by  the  lamous 
shipbuilder  William  Todd.  Todd  brought 
his  old-time  company  from  WUmington.  and 
as  I  came  from  Wilmington,  I  well  remember 
the  fire  company  to  which  Todd  belonged, 
the  volunteer  Reliance  No.  2  Company  of 
Wilmington. 

Yes;  Mr.  English  did  wonderful  things,  and 
the  members  held  him  in  great  esteem.  One 
of  his  memorable  dinners  was  given  to 
Bishop  Thomas  Molloy  on  his  elevation  to 
the  head  of  the  Brooklyn  Diocese,  the  largest 
Catholic  diocese,  I  believe.  In  the  world.  The 
bishop  is  a  member  of  this  club. 

Mr.  English  reured  in  1931  and  the  next 
president  of  the  club  was  Mr.  Prank  C. 
Russell,  former  president  of  the  Coffee  Ex- 
change. Our  next  speaker,  F«dCTal  Judge 
Harold  M.  Kennedy  will  cover  Mr.  Russell's 
regime,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mi. 
Russell  came  In  during  the  darkest  years  of 
the  club's  history,  and  we  owe  the  club's 
stirvival  to  his  unswerving  optimism  and 
determination  that  the  old  Montauk  Club 
should  live. 

While  I  have  been  talking  only  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  club.  I  would  like  to 
relate  one  recent  incident.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Sxmday  schools  anniversairy  day 
Judge  Lockwood  held  a  limcheon  at  the 
club,  and  the  principal  speaker  was  General 
Eisenhower.  Other  distinguished  guests 
wei^  Mayor  O'Dwyer  and  former  Ambassa- 
dor Gerard.  I  had  the  pleastire  of  a  little 
chat  with  General  Eisenhower,  and  after 
praising  the  club  he  told  me  that  he  had 
read  of  the  famous  Depew  birthday  dinners 
that  were  held  at  this  club  over  a  period  of 
many  years. 

Several  Presidents'  wives  have  been  guests 
of  the  club,  especially  at  the  luncheons  on 
Sunday  schools  anniversary  days.  Mrs. 
Hoover  at  one,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at 
another,  and  more. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  of  our  distin- 
guished old-time  members — men  who  have 
been  members  of  this  club  about  40  years 
or  more — to  take  a  bow  as  I  name  them: 
Here  Is  one — member  of  the  Port  Authority, 
distinguished  by  President  Wilson  and 
President  Roosevelt,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  shipping  men  in  the  world — Eugene 
F.  Moran. 


Another  Brookl3rnlte  who  went  fsr  In  the 
business  world,  vice  president  of  the  great 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  associate  of  that 
maiiter  steel  tycoon,  Charles  Schwab — ^who 
was  also  a  member  of  this  club,  a  great  lover 
ot  sports  and  all-round  popular  fellow — 
James  H.  Ward. 

Here  Is  a  man  who  has  been  famoxis  In 
the  history  of  our  country,  an  outstanding 
lawyer.  Congressman,  chairman  of  the  all- 
Important  Appropriations  Committee  under 
the  Wilson  administration  when  war  was 
first  declared  on  Germany — a  notable  JtKli^ 
and  parliamentarian — Hon.  John  J.  Fits- 
gerald. 

Also,  former  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
of  New  York,  and  now  official  referee,  Peter 
P.  Smith. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  praise  the 
vice  president  of  the  Montauk  Club.  Ben- 
jamin W.  Blakey,  perhaps  the  leading  citizen 
of  Brooklyn,  and,  if  you  ask  me,  the  number 
one  member  of  the  Montauk  Club.  Mr. 
Blakey  has  done  more  for  the  Montauk  Club 
than  anyone  I  know,  but  has  always  de- 
clined the  presidency  of  the  club. 

Yours  truly  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  that  this  grand  old  Montauk  Qub, 
famous  for  Its  high  traditions,  shall  live  to 
celebrate  many  more  happy  anniversaries. 
Thank  you. 


Address  by  Count  Carlo  Sforza 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  NTW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Apra  13.  1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
speech  made  by  Count  Carlo  Sforza. 
Foreign  Minister  of  Italy,  on  April  11, 
1949.  before  the  United  Nations  Assem- 
bly: 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  you  have  agreed 
to  my  coming  here  to  state  before  you  the 
views  of  the  Government  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public on  the  final  disposal  of  those  African 
territories  which  for  many  years,  before  the 
advent  of  fascism,  were  tmder  Italian  control. 

The  best  way  for  me  to  show  you  my  ap- 
preciation Is  to  be  as  clear  and  as  short  as 
possible. 

And.  Indeed.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Italy  to  do  otherwise. 
You  have  been  most  courteous,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  you.  but  I  caimot  forget  that  here 
I  am  only  as  a  guest  and  that  the  rights  of  a 
guest  are  limited. 

While  the  claiises  of  the  peace  treaty  were 
often  imduly  hard  on  a  nation  which  hsa 
sacrificed  so  many  lives  In  the  war  of  lib- 
eration against  nazlsm  and  fascism,  there 
was  one  provision,  one  only,  which  offered  a 
prospect  of  hope  and  dignity :  The  promise  to 
receive  Italy  as  an  equal  among  you  for  the 
great  task  that  Is  entrusted  to  the  United 
Nations.  This  did  not  happen.  Most  of  you 
regret  It:  knowing  It.  I  stand  today  in  your 
presence  most  confidently;  that  Is  why  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  impartially  resolved  to  do 
Justice  to  Italy  once  you  come  to  fee!  that 
Justice  is  on  Italy's  side. 

If  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  the  problem 
today  Is  not  to  ptmlsh  a  nation  like  Italy. 
which  in  spite  of  enormous  dllBculties.  both 
political  and  economical,  has  regained  lU 
place  and  has  been  received  as  an  ally  by 
some  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world. 
It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us  today  is  among  ths 
most  complex  In  contemporary  history:  It  I& 
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the  problem  ct  the  reawakening  of  tbe  peo- 
plM  o(  Asia  and  Africa.  It  ts  1111111  this 
iMCksround.  I  beUeve.  that  your  AMtmbly. 
which  truly  represents  all  the  peoples  of  the 
••rth  and  In  a  certain  sense  embodies  the 
MmIs  which  we  all  share,  will  wish  to  exam- 
ine tlM  nuwlHiii  which  concerns  us  today. 
We  ttaBaas  luiTe  itetn  oppressed  for  cen- 
•nd  we  arose  again  In  tbe  name  of 
and  the  principle  of  nationality. 
Our  national  heroes  were  Mazzlni  and  Garl- 
toakU.  who  appeared  wherever  there  was  a 
•tniggle  for  the  victory  of  the  new  Ideals. 

It  looked  as  If.  under  fascttm  and  nadsm. 
the  tides  would  turn  and.  at  a  dark  mo- 
BHXt.  the  successfiil  dictatorships  would 
prsvent  forever  the  achievement  of  these 
tdeala. 

That  Is  why  the  present  leaders  of  the 
Italian  Republic  felt,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Fascist  regime,  that  the  stub- 
bom  struggle  which  they  undertook  against 
It  was  one  which  concerned  all  nations. 
That  tB  why  Winston  Churchill  recognized 
that  one  man  and  one  man  alone  was  the 
of  this  grievous  deviation.  And  al- 
the  Italian  •Republic  bears  no  re- 
qsonaibillty  for  a  regime  which  its  leaders 
have  always  fought,  we  feel  today  an  even 
greater  Interest  In  hastening  and  realizing 
the  independence  of  tbe  populations  of 
Africa.  But  if  this  action  Is  to  be  a  real 
one  and  not  purely  verbal,  that  help  which 
It  Is  our  duty  to  grant  them  must  be  mainly 
economical  and  technical.  I  was  very  happy 
when  I  learned  from  Mr.  Bevin.  during  a 
visit  which  I  paid  him  in  London  in  1947. 
that  England,  with  Its  large  experience,  was 
studying  a  series  of  detailed  plans  for  the 
economic  development  of  Africa.  The 
United  States  of  America  also  shows  a  grow- 
ing Interest  In  this  essential  problem.  In- 
deed, the  more  far-seeing  minds  In  this 
country  begin  to  feel  that  Africa  Is  a  neigh- 
bor and  a  neighbor  which  must  be  treated 
as  such. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  already 
indicated  in  point  IV  of  President  Truman  s 
Inaugural  addrcw.  Its  readiness  to  give  its 
powerfxil  and  generous  contribution  to  this 
great  common  task.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  far-reaching  plan  could  never  be 
executed  if  human  skill,  labor,  and  experi- 
ence were  not  eqtially  available.  And  this 
Italy  Is  capable  and  fully  willing  to  con- 
tribute 

To  deny  Italy  her  share  In  this  task 
VOtttd  be  not  only,  in  our  opinion,  unjust 
to  her:  It  would  do  great  and  Irretrievable 
harm  to  the  common  cause,  and  hrst  and 
foremost  to  the  Interests  of  Africa  Itself  and 
of  its  peoples.  The  Italians — being  s  coun- 
try of  peasants  and  artisans  devoid  of  any 
racial  prejudice — are  most  spt  to  bring  to 
Africa  their  ancient  qualities  and  crafts. 

It  would  Boiuid  like  a  partuiox  if.  while 
such  vast  efforts  are  being  planned  for  the 
development  of  Africa,  some  of  Its  territories 
were  left  to  decay. 

As  far  OS  we  are  concerned,  we  are  ready 
to  contribute  all  our  efforts  to  the  technical 
improvement  and  economic  development  of 
Africa.  We  are  also  rvady  to  prepare  for  In- 
dependence, within  the  shortest  possible 
time,  those  territories  which  might  be  en- 
trusted to  us.  That  this  is  no  empty  prom- 
ise Is  shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
Italian  Republic  takes  this  solemn  pledge  be- 
fore you.  but  also  because  we  always  thought 
so.  tiM  man  who  speaks  to  you  today  was 
•mang  those  who  in  1930.  being  as  now  ICln- 
Ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  decided  the  creation 
of  the  Libyan  Parliament,  a  revolutionary 
act  for  that  time,  an  act  that  shows  where 
lh»  real  ItalUui  tradition  lies. 

But  let  us  examine  separately  the  various 
terrttortal  problems  which  are  submitted  to 
your  consideration.  Yoiu  task  Is  made  easier 
through  the  (act  that  the  British  Military 
Adnuntstratlon  in  Trlpolltania.  Eritrea,  snd 
Somaliland.  as  well  as  the  French  admiuls- 
uatiott  Ui  *  western  area,  has  been  conducted 
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.y  as  not  to  prejudice  your  final 
Is  a  fact  I  am  ready  and  even 


Ihls 
acknowledge. 

As  far  as  this  region  is  con- 
ijote  that  a  large  measure  of  agree- 
to  exist  concerning  an  Italian 
over  It.     We  are  ready  to  assume 
responsibility  and   to  fulfill   all  duties 
with   It   in  accordance   with   the 
1  iid  down  In  the  Charter  of  the 
I  may  add.  In  this  connec- 
small  body  of  administrators  and 
4dvlsers   have   already    received   a 
to   enable   them    to   discharge 
duties.     The   first   and   foremost 
thegi  is  to  do  promptly  our  best  for 
.  economical,  and  social  progress 
poptllatlons. 

Op  April  4  I  said  in  my  address  at 

of  the  Atlantic  Pact:  "'No  nation 

can  feel  secure  in  Its  prosperity 

all  its  neighbors  are  not  as  safely 

t  jward  the  same  goals  of  prosper- 

secprtty." 

even  oceans  are  on  the  way  of  be- 
1  lakes,  nowhere  intimate  soli- 
neighbors  Is  a  more  evident  ne- 
in  the  Mediterranean.    We  Ital- 
so  deeply  that  we  have  greeted 
rise  of   the   new   independent 
Middle   East.     We   know   that 
development  does  not  only 
ancient    Mediterranean    civilizations, 
ei  irlches  and  strengthens  the  eco- 
pos^billties  of  Italy.     Libya  itself.  In 
must  become  one  of  the  pivots 
friendly  cooperation  with  the  Arab 
1  hat  Is  why — If  we  are  entrusted 
3  dministratlon  of  Trlpolltania — as 
conf  dent  we  shall  be.  our  loyalty  to 
Imposed  on  us  by  the  United  Na- 
be   acknowledged   to   her   in   full 
with  the  most  obvious  interests 
national  future. 

b^en  objected  from  certain  quarters 

would  do  well  not  to  take  upon 

financial  burdens  which  the  ad- 

of  the  territories  would  entail. 

however,  that  Italy  has  for  many 

In  Libya  conspicuous  Investments 

considerable   numbers  of   Italians 

and  devoted  their  lives  to  the 

levelopment  of  the  country;  It  is 

of  this.  It  is  because  of  the  assur- 

colamon  advantage  both  to  the  Arab 

communities,  that  Italy  feels  It 

to  escape  an  arduous  task  since 

aware  that  peace,  prosperity,  and 

d^elopment  will  be  ensured  to  the 

entrusted  to  her  care. 

an  Italian,  it  is  Mr.  Foster  Dulles. 

>ointed   out — I   quote — that    "the 

ion  has  a  surplus  oi   population. 

who  have  demonstrated.  In  many 

world,   their  great  capacity  to 

t  places  into  productivity  and  we 

the  material  welfare  of  the  Ital- 

and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 

ad\l\nced  by  cooperation  under  sound 

lis tni  tlon.  ' 


not 
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can  deny   that  Mr.  Dulles'  words 
tself. 

an  Government  Is  of  opinion  that 

problem  should  be  solved  at  the 

In  all  its  parts.     It  would  be  un- 

flnal  decision   for  one  part  of 

e  postponing  the  same  decision  for 

pi  Tt. 

assfrtlon  has  been  made  that  Italy's 

Trlpolltania   as   a   trustee   power 

disturbances  and  even  outbursts 

What  ts  the  basis  (or  such  an 

?     Let  us  state  some  facts.     Our 

h^ve   always   freely   mixed   with   the 

popu  latlon  in  the  towns  as  well  as  in 

fields  bordering  the  desert,  and 

notwithstanding    the    events    of 

tormented  years,  a  great  many  of 

on  constantly  and   In  harmony 

Illbyans  their  beneficial  work. 

more :  Allow  me  to  cull  your  atten- 

followlng  facts: 


1.  At  two  different  times,  there  were  in 
Tripoli  serious  riots;  In  November  1945  and 
in  February  1948.  If  anti-Italian  feelings 
really  existed  among  the  Arab  masses,  there 
would  have  been  riots  directed  also  against 
Italians.  In  1945.  more  than  100  Jews  were 
killed  and  many  more  were  wounded.  In 
comparison  with  so  many  Jewish  deaths  only 
1  Italian  was  accidentally  killed  and  3 
wounded.  The  same  proportions  were  re- 
corded in  the  new  uprising  of  1948. 

Is  this  evidence  of  hatred  towards  the 
Italians? 

The  masses  do  not  reason  politically;  they 
follow  uncontrolled  Instincts  which  reveal 
their  profound  tendencies. 

2.  Waiving  aside  these  sad  episodes,  for- 
tunately rare  in  the  recent  life  of  Libya,  the 
most  significant  evidence  of  the  popular  Arab 
feeling  toward  us  was  offered  last  January 
on  the  occasion  of  the  administrative  elec- 
tions in  the  city  of  Tripoli,  the  real  and  only 
political  center  of  the  territory. 

On  January  18.  1949.  in  the  first  free  elec- 
tions held  in  the  territory  under  British  ad- 
ministration, a  substantial  majority  went  to 
friends  and  sympathizers  of  Italy.  The  same 
has  happened  outside  Tripoli,  notably  In 
Tarhuna. 

The  alleged  hatred  toward  my  country 
failed  to  materialize  when  frenzied  crowds 
committed  the  worst  acts  of  violence.  It 
failed  to  materialize  when  In  the  secret  of 
the  ballots — assured  by  a  democratic  admin- 
istration— the  population  said  its  final  word. 

Since  It  Is  my  strong  desire  that  a  happy 
and  serene  atmosphere  may  prevail  In  the 
Mediterranean,  and  that  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  cooperate  also  on  the  i.orth  African 
coasts,  allow  me  to  quote  a  passage  from  a 
recent  editorial  published  in  the  London 
Times.  I  quote:  "Trlpolltania  is  a  desert 
country  which  needs,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  restoration  of  her  barren  soil.  It 
was  this  task  which  Italy  had  undertaken 
before  the  war  with  immense  energy  and 
skill  and  which  she  is  now  prepared  to  con- 
tinue with  all  the  patient  labor  of  a  peasant 
people.  Her  achievements  in  this  work  of 
reclamation  compare  with  the  best  that  has 
been  done  by  the  British  in  Africa  or  by  the 
Jews  in  Palestine.  Even  now  there  is  little 
or  no  hostility  among  the  Arabs  to  the  40.000 
Italians  who  remain  there,  most  of  them  sim- 
ple peasants  whose  way  of  life  hardly  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  Arabs  themselves."  So 
wrote  the  Times,  creating  a  deep  impression 
In  England.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  author 
of  this  article:  but  I  want  to  thank  him  from 
this  supreme  world  forum  in  the  name  of  the 
many  millions  of  Italians  who  since  Maz- 
zinl's  times  have  cherished  the  ideal  of 
Anglo-Italian  friendship. 

ERITREA 

It  would  certainly  not  be  a  solution  to 
place  Eritrea,  that  never  belonged  to  Ethi- 
opia, under  its  control.  For  very  many  rea- 
sons deep  IS  my  respect  for  Ethiopia,  and  of 
it  I  have  given  public  proof.  That  is  why  I 
almost  hesitate  to  quote  again  the  editorial 
of  the  London  Times  I  referred  to  above. 

According  to  this  article  the  annexation  of 
Eritrea  to  Ethiopia  seems — I  quote — "based 
on  exaggerated  views  of  Ethiopian  capabili- 
ties. It  was  illogical  that  a  nation  itself  so 
much  In  need  of  help  and  education  should 
be  given  control  over  a  country  of  many  re- 
ligions and  races  (some  of  them  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  Ethiopians  themselves)  and 
containing  a  highly  civilized  European' 
town  like  Asmara." 

For  my  port  I  want  only  to  add  that  the 
complexities  of  the  problem  seem  to  have 
been  overlooked  and  should  be  reconsidered. 

Of  course,  we  want  Ethiopia  not  only  to 
feel  secure  but  also  to  contribute  her  full 
share   in   the  development  of   Africa. 

She  should  be  given  an  outlet  to  the  sea, 
the  only  natural  one  being,  for  ethnical  and 
economic  reasons.  Assab.  On  the  other  hand 
we  feel  confident  that  this  committee  will 
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acJniowledge  the  Impossibility  of  annexing 
Eritrea  to  Ethiopia  as  this  would  Jeopardize 
the  great  advantages  which  In  many  decades 
of  toll  the  Italian  community  has  extended 
to  the  whole  territory.  We  firmly  believe 
ttiat.  whatever  Juridical  guarantees  might  be 
de\'lsed  to  safeguard  the  status  of  the  Ital- 
ians in  Eritrea,  the  inevitable  decay  which 
would  follow  in  the  steps  of  annexation  on 
the  part  of  Ethiopia  would  force  them  to 
leave  the  country. 

Those  who  foresee  the  whole  inevitable 
decay  of  Erltrean  economy  show  more  solici- 
tude for  the  r»al  interest  of  Ethiopia  than 
those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  Impose  on  her 
today  charges  beyond  her  actual  possibilities. 
it  is  therefore  in  the  Interest  not  only  of 
Eritrea  but  also  of  Ethiopia  and  neighbor- 
ing territories  that  we  have  requested  to  ad- 
minister Eritrea  under  United  Nations  trus- 
teeship and  guide  her  toward  self-govern- 
ment and  independence. 

We  have  always  shown  our  readiness,  how- 
ever, tliat  such  a  solution  should  take  Into 
account  the  Interests  of  other  powers  and  of 
Ethiopia  Itself.  We  have  In  this  connection 
urged  many  times  direct  talks  with  Ethiopia 
and  other  countries  Interested  In  that  area. 
I  refuse  to  believe  that,  even  In  the  face 
of  conflicting  interests  as  well  as  of  ethnical 
and  religious  differences,  a  fair  compromise 
cannot  be  reached.  A  formula  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  find;  yet  this  Is  what  diplomacy  Is 
for.  and  It  would  be  Indeed  a  strange  and 
disheartening  spectacle  If  we  had  to  con- 
fess our  Inability  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  have  now  ended  my  statement;  but  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  observations  which 
apply  both  to  Eritrea  and  Libya. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  main  duties 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  still  remains 
the  strongest  hope  for  all  mankind,  is  to 
avoid  even  the  semblance  of  the  principle  of 
annexations  or  partitions  based  on  concep- 
tions of  military  sectirlty  which  the  United 
Nations  should  guarantee  in  a  different  way. 
Suspicion  and  mistrust  would  arise  if  and 
when  It  might  be  contended — even  falsely — 
that  the  United  Nations  consented  to  trans- 
plant to  Africa  certain  old  conceptions  based 
on  the  balance  of  power  and  military  require- 
ments of  which  we  Europeans  have  been  the 
victims  for  centuries.  On  the  contrary — 
and  the  present  occasion  Is  perhaps  unique — 
we  should  reaffirm  the  principle  of  collective 
sectirity  and  of  the  loyal  cooperation  of  all 
the  neighboring  civilized  nations  for  the 
development   and   welfare   of   Africa. 

Gentlemen,  the  decision  you  are  going  to 
take  is  juridically  independent  of  any  treaty. 
But  the  practical  reality  Is  different;  you  are 
going  to  give  your  Judgment,  at  least  partly 
on  the  basis  of  the  report  at  a  Commission 
which  was  appointed  by  the  four  victorious 
powers  In  a  moment  when  the  passions 
aroused  by  war  were  far  from  being  sub- 
dued. 

I  could  give  vou  a  long  list  of  the  errors 
and  contradictions  which  are  to  be  foimd 
in  the  report  of  that  Commission:  stUl.  I 
would  rather  remind  you  that  the  report 
Itself  opens  at  the  first  chapter  by  acknowl- 
edging— ^I  quote — "that  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  verify  the  accuracy  of  aU  the  infor- 
mation supplied." 

But  since  moral  voids  mean  more,  to  me, 
than  statistical  errors  I  will  restrict  myself 
to  point  out  one  lacuna  which  Is  to  be  found 
both  In  the  report  and  In  the  more  recent 
4rtMtes  on  the  subject.  Eritrea  and  Trtpoll- 
tanla  have  been  transformed,  not  by  a  hand- 
ful at  recent  Immigrants,  but  in  most  caaes 
by  two  or  three  successive  generations  of  men 
and  women  who.  of  ocuTBe.  love  Italy  but  are 
perhaps  even  more  attached  to  the  land  ttoey 
have  made  fertile,  to  the  cities  and  villages 
they  have  built.  Tlieee  men  are  no  more 
sin^y  Italians,  they  are  also  Afrikanders, 
like  their  fellow-farmers  and  Indxistriallsts 
o;  South  Africa.     To  chase  them  out  of  Af- 


rica after  a  toll  of  generations  would  result 
In  an  act  of  racial  discrimination.  I  know 
very  well  that  none  of  you  would  will  It; 
It  would  Just  happen  as  a  consequence  of 
dealing  with  the  whole  question  In  diplo- 
matic and  not  in  human  terms.  But  the 
fact  would  remain,  £uad  like  all  things  un- 
Jitst  It  would  bear  in  due  time  Its  unhealthy 
fruits. 

The  first  result  would  be  this:  half  the 
world  would  believe  that  the  most  authorita- 
tive of  all  existing  organizations  working  for 
peace,  would  have  discussed,  I  will  not  say 
decided  upon,  a  number  of  punitive  meas- 
ures, and  these  directed  against  the  first  na- 
tion which  unanimously  revolted  against  the 
dictator  who  had  led  her  Into  an  unjust 
war. 

Remember  that  the  peace  of  the  world  may 
still  be  in  danger — in  danger  in  the  world 
of  Jesus  and  in  the  world  of  Allah.  Re- 
member that  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  achieve,  after  a  long  and  cruel  war,  is  to 
think  with  a  new  mind  and  without  old  pas- 
sions. Remember  the  best  way  to  give  force 
to  a  pact  is  to  create  the  impression  that  we 
are  Inspired  by  generosity  and  justice. 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA  TI V  ES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
cailed  Spence  bill,  H.  R.  2756.  has  been 
well  analyzed  in  an  excellent  article  by 
Felix  Morley  in  the  current  issue  of  Na- 
tion's Business.  Under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  include  this  editorial 
so  that  it  will  be  available  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  read.  The  article 
follows: 

THE  STATB  OF  THE  WATION 

(By  Felix  Morley) 

The  so-caUed  Economic  Stability  Act  of 
1949  is  at  present  only  a  bill  resting  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Nevertheless,  close 
examination  of  this  truly  extracHtiinary  legis- 
lation Is  In  no  way  premature.  The  political 
philosophy  that  It  represents  should  be  un- 
derstood before  the  measure  comes  to  a  vote. 
Afterward,  if  the  bill  should  be  enacted  Into 
law,  would  be  too  late. 

The  code  number  of  this  economic  stability 
measure  Is  H.  B.  2756.  It  was  introduced,  on 
February  15,  by  RepreaentaUve  B«ent  Spence, 
of  the  Fifth  Kentucky  District,  a  veteran 
legislator  now  serving  his  tenth  term  In  Con- 
gress and,  by  virtue  of  seiioriiy,  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  has  hie  bill  In  charge. 

Actual  authorship  of  the  Spence  bill,  how- 
ever. Is  attributed  to  a  smaU  White  House 
ooterle.  headed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Branuan.  In  which  spokesmen  lor  the  CIO 
and  the  leftist  Farmers'  Union  are  dominant. 
The  proposed  legislation  certainly  bears  on  its 
face  the  stamp  of  having  been  drafted  by  spe- 
cial Interests.  For  in  establishing  a  planned 
economy  it  would  bear  down  on  business, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  far  nxire  heavily 
than  on  either  agriculture  or  labor. 

Although  it  la  to  be  gl\"en  an  in^de  track 
on  tbe  legislative  calendar  of  tbe  Rlgbty- 
first  Congress,  the  Spence  bill  Is  not  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  Truman  program. 
Paradoxically,  this  makes  the  measure  tbe 
more  significant.  It  Is  In  the  natiu-e  of  a 
trial  balloon,  which  can  be  withdrawn  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  President  if  the  public 


reaction  is  adverse;  but  which  could  alter- 
natively be  pushed  through  to  passage  If  the 
opposition  exhausts  itself  on  more  obviously 
controversial  Issues,  like  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  clvil-rlghts  legislation. 

The  Spence  bill.  In  othCT  words.  Is  In  the 
nature  of  a  surreptitious  but  determined 
flank  attack  on  the  defenses  of  free  enter- 
prise. Precisely  because  unheralded  and 
surprising,  It  recalls  the  adage  that  "eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty." 

In  one  respect  the  Spence  bill  was  fore- 
shadowed. President  Truman  served  notice, 
in  the  election  campaign  and  In  bis  mes- 
sage at  the  opening  of  Congress,  that  he 
wants  restoration  of  "stand-by"  price  con- 
trols. H.  R.  2756  provides  these  controls,  and 
Indeed  would  automatically  reenact  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  E»rice 
Control  Act  of  1942.  But  the  proposed 
legislation  goes  much  ftuther  than  price- 
fixing  and  Indeed  says  frankly  that: 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  utilize 
the  powers  and  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  In  overcoming  certain  ad- 
verse conditions  resulting  In  part  from 
World  War  n." 

The  nature  of  these  adverse  conditions  is 
never  clearly  defined,  but  there  Is  no  un- 
certainty about  the  remedy  proposed  for  the 
undiagnosed  disease.  That  remedy  Is  a 
grandiose  program  of  governmental  planning 
In  many  respects  strikingly  similar  to  the 
great  Stalin  5-year  plan,  authorized  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R,  on 
March  18.  1946.  Even  in  Rxissta  an  enabling 
act  had  to  be  adopted  before  oentralbsed 
planning  could  really  ti^ce  over.  The  Spence 
bill  Is  clearly  that  sort  erf  pr^>aratory  legis- 
lation. 

In  his  speech  Inatiguratlng  the  current 
Russian  plan.  Premier  Stalin  said  that  "spe- 
cial attention  will  be  devoted  to  extending 
tbe  production  of  consumer  goods  (and]  to 
raising  the  living  standard  of  the  working 
people  by  steadily  lowering  the  prices  of  all 
goods."  Section  101  (c)  of  our  proposed 
Economic  Stability  Act  says  similarly  that 
It  will  "encourage  maxlmtui  production  and 
supply  (snd]  discourage  and  prevent  price 
movements  which  Inflict  serious  hardships  or 
Impede  economic  stability." 

Not  merely  the  stated  objective,  but  also 
tbm  actual  phraseology  of  the  Spence  bill 
gliws  more  than  a  little  evidence  of  having 
been  modeled  from  the  Soviet  prototype. 
Both  the  Russian  and  tbe  American  legisla- 
tion emphasize  that — in  each  case — national 
security  will  be  promoted,  and  the  similarity 
does  not  stop  there. 

Tbe  Soviet  law  establishing  the  current 
5-year  plan  places  Its  administration  in  tbe 
hands  of  Stalin,  for  which  reason  it  is  known 
in  Russia  as  tbe  great  Stalin  S-year  plan. 
Birt  the  Soviet  law  authorizes  Stalin  to  dele- 
gate authority  fen*  the  administration  of  the 
imdertaklng  to  all  or  any  of  a  council  of  52 
ministers.  These  are  often  highly  special- 
ized; thus  there  ie  a  special  Bilnlster  of  tbe 
Agricultural  Macbine-Building  Industry  and 
another  Minister  of  Electric  Power  Stations. 
The  Spence  bill  paves  tbe  way  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  ministries  here.  It  pro- 
vides (sec.  104,  a)  that: 

"The  administration  of  this  act  Is  vested 
in  the  President,  who  may  delegate  any  and 
all  authority  hereunder  to  such  department, 
agencies,  or  officials  of  the  Government  as  he 
may  deem  apprt^>rlate." 

Noteworthy  Is  the  fact  that  throughout 
this  bill  tbe  word  "Ctovonment"  Is  used 
where  "administration"  is  meant.  Govern- 
ment, to  tbe  authors  of  the  Spence  bill, 
means  the  executive  brancL  of  Government 
and  that  branch  only.  Time  was  when  the 
Government,  in  this  country,  meant  coUec- 
tively  the  Executive,  the  legislative,  and  ttie 
judiciary,  with  no  one  arm  dominating  the 
other  two.  Now  Government  Is  coming  to 
mean  tbe  White  House  alone — as  In  RUMla 
It  means  tbe  Kremlin. 
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Tbe  powers  wlUch  thU  laglaUtion  would 
place  in  tb«  Prtsldent  art  truly  extraordi- 
nary—by tradlUonal  Amartean  standards. 
Cnder  section  305  the  OoTemment  would 
b*  ampowcrcd  to  construct  new  plant  f  aclU- 
tlM,  or  expand  or  rehabilitate  existing  plant 
(aelUtlaa  wboiCTcr  daamtirt  desirable  In  tbe 
judgmtnt  at  tbc  PrMtdcnt.  And  then  comes 
a  clause  broader  than  the  proverbial  bam 
door: 

Tor  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Preal- 
tfent  Is  authorised  to  acquire  real  property 
and  any  rlghV  tttie.  or  Interest  therein  by 
pnrrhfut    lease,  or  otberwuc.  as  he  deems 


It  Is  a  general  principle  that  the  more 
drastic  the  law.  the  more  drastic  must  be 
the  penalties  by  which  it  may  be  enforced. 
The  Spence  bill  conforms  to  that  principle. 
It  would  empower  the  President  (see.  302e» 
to  make  Inspection  of  the  books,  records, 
and  other  writings,  premises  or  property  of 
any  ptnm  •  •  •  as  may  be  necessary 
or  apprtqvtate  m  hi*  dlaeretlon.  Fines  of 
tlO.OOO  or  Imprisonment  for  a  year,  or  both. 
are  p-vlded  in  the  case  of  contiunacy  by 
any  person. 

In  spots  the  Spence  bUl  Is  cleverly — per- 
hapa  too  cleverly — drafted.  It  seeks  to  ex- 
•■^  faimiii  from  the  proposed  price  con- 
tnlB.  It  further  says  isec.  406.  o  that  "an 
increase  In  wages  •  •  •  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  Increase  In  cost  of  product  ion 
•  •  •  until  6  months  after  the  effective 
dat«  at  the  wage  increase."  And  the  bill 
OMkkas  a  great  play  of  assisting  small  business 
at  the  expense  of  big  corporations.  But  this 
attempt  to  ride  herd  on  the  sheep,  with  no 
eoarcion  except  for  the  goats,  is  not  very  Im- 
preaslve. 

The  objective  of  a  completely  managed 
economy,  planned  by  appointed  bureaucrats 
in  the  Russian  manner,  breaks  through  all 
attempts  at  concaalment.  And  the  provl- 
aton  that  the  act  ahall  be  entirely  wound  up 
by  June  30,  1954.  Is  not  a  particularly  happy 
aasurance.  Another  5-year  plan  could  easily 
follow  the  first  one  here,  as  has  been  the  se- 
quence In  Russia. 

Indeed  this  attempt  to  classify  the  Spence 
bill  as  emergency  laglsiation  gives  the  game 
away  It  wa^  drafted  when  Insufficient  pro- 
duction and  rising  prices  could  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  the  regimentation  proposed. 
Then  the  bill  was  Introduced,  recklessly  It 
^fj)i^t^f  aeem.  when  heavy  Inventories  and 
faHt-|f  prices  had  come  to  the  fore  in  the 
public  mind. 

This  utter  indifference  to  actual  business 
conditions  serves  to  emphasize  the  under- 
lying objective  of  those  who  drafted  the 
apenc*  bill.  Clearly,  this  objective  Is  to  ob- 
taSa  legislative  authorization  for  the  estab- 
ttikment  of  a  planned  economy  on  the  Rxu- 
slan  model.  wlMllll  legardless  of  whether  the 
economic  iiiytlllMlUi  for  such  a  dubious  de- 
velopment will  hold  water. 


UnWersd  lAiliUry  Trainiog 
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or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXXMONT 

IN  THE  HOCSB  OF  RIPRBSENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  8.  1949 

Mr.  PLUMLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
much  concerned  with  the  matter  of  uni- 
versal military  training  and  the  manner 
it  vriych  such  an  obviously  necessary  de- 
fmse  Is  being  batted  from  pillar  to  post. 

So  5ure  as  I  live  and  breathe,  after 
every  anesthetic  has  been  tried  to  obviate 
tbe  pain  cf  being  a  patriot,  there  will 
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come  a  dayl  when  every  able-bodied  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  will  have  been 
trained  als  >  as  a  soldier. 

I  do  not  forget  that  "the  liberties  of 
Rome  were  safe  while  military  informa- 
tion was  lenerally  diffused  and  every 
Roman  cit  zen  considered  and  felt  him- 
self a  .solder."      So.  while  temporarily 


supporting 


what  locks  like  immediate 
necessities]  I  am  for  a  program  of  uni- 
versal mlliiary  training,  and  go  on  record 
to  that  efltct: 
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u^dred  and  twenty-nine  years  ago 
of  people,  some  of  them  ycur 
Unded  on  the  shores  of  this  con- 
search  for  freedom  from  tyr- 
and    fear.     They    were    a 
group  who  had  braved  the 
<  angers    of    a    long    sea    voyage 
peril,  storm,  and  pestilence  In 
In  this  land  there  would  be 
living,  a  land  yet  unknown,  but 
and   hope    that    here    man 
hla  eyes  to  the  skies  and  see  his 
own  image  and  breathe  Into  his 
f  eedom  that  man  has.  since  time 
of.     The  landing  here  was 
of  the  quest,  but  only  the  be- 
Tjirough  many  years  of  hard  work, 
nation,  death,  and  new  life  these 
up  a  new  world  for  others  who 
!  hers  who  were  seeking  the  same 
and  oppression  followed  but 
In  this  bright,  new  land.    Soon 
life  began  to  become  apparent 
iuddenly  a  new  Nation  was  born, 
free  people  who  understood  the 
freedom   and   opportunity    and 
— and  the  sanctity  of  man. 

nation    has    almost    reached 

It  did  not  acquire  this  quality 

w^ere  fought,  people  died,  man 

and  again  In  order  that  hla 

)uld  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits 

that  are  Inherent  In  a  demo- 

The  principles  of  freedom  and 

have   been   challenged   over  and 

twice  within  our  own   lifetime. 

are  resp>onslble  for  the  con- 

those  freedoms  and  democratic 

have  witnessed  the  two  greatest 

history  of  mankind.     Each  con- 

Ir  creaslngly  more  devastating  than 

each  more  costly  In  life 

wealth  than  the  one  before. 

are  again  engaged  In  a  struggle 

^.  oppression,  and  fear.     The 

world,  the  hopes  of  the  countless 
upon  us,  beseeching  us  to  pro- 
haven  but  a  bulwark  against  the 
(  onnnunlsm    which    threatens    to 
There  are  some  in  this  coun- 
alm   that   we   should   not   supply 
that  it  Is  a  thankless  task 
lelplng  hand.     It  amazes  me  how 
these  people  are.    They  appar- 
see  that  the  real  basis  of  Amer- 
are    the    Ideals    which    she 
and  fights  for.     Our  democracy 
continue  to  be  a  dynamic  one. 
ely.   the   opponents  of   construc- 
whlle  highly  vocal  are  relatively 
Our  Nation  has  been  able 
positively  In  Its  efforts  for  peace. 
In  Congress  have  had 
In  proposing  and  adopting  eco- 
and    military    measures 
make  the  United  States  a  dy- 
for  world  peace.    In  dollar  mag- 
greatest  efforts  have  been  along 
And  for  this  reason  I  would 
these  military  measures  with 
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ted  States  ts  confronted  with  the 

I  how  strong  It  must  be  In  order 

Itself  against   its  announced   ag- 

u  reaching   this  decision,  we  are 


confronted  with  the  problems  of  method  of 
maintaining  our  strength,  what  weapons  to 
use.  what  strategic  concept  to  adopt,  and 
what  will  It  cost.  My  thinking  on  these 
problems  has  been  guided  by  the  adoption 
of  a  ret  of  principles,  or  truisms.  Let  us 
consider  a  few  of  them: 

First,  whatever  warfare  we  can  foresee,  it 
is  quite  Impossible  to  foresee  any  kind  In 
which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  quit 
without  fighting  back.  Agreeing  on  thU. 
then,  it  U  utterly  impossible  to  foresee  any 
warfare  In  which  every  citizen  will  not  need 
every  possible  advantage  we  can  give  him. 
and  It  Is  equally  Impossible  to  foresee  any 
warfare  In  which  the  able-bodied  young  men 
wUl  not  be  needed  In  military  organizations 
capable  of  performing  known  military  du- 
ties In  known  Jobs  as  parts  of  known  teams, 
under  organized  direction. 

Second,  the  oceans  no  longer  promise  us 
2  years  after  war  breaks  out  In  which  to  get 
ready  to  fight,  because  the  complexity  of 
modern  war  requires  a  degree  of  teamwork 
training  which  was  never  dreamed  of  until 
quite  recently,  because  the  air  age  and  the 
electronic  age  and  the  atomic  age  and  the 
threat  of  bacteriological  warfare  carries  a 
need  for  well-trained  citizen  forces-ln-belng 
everywhere  to  grapple  with  the  paralysis  of 
utter  horror  and  terrific  destruction  no  mat- 
ter what  the  grisly  details  are  w*  t  they 
are  finally  visited  upon  us. 

Third,  that  our  forces  must  be  capable  of 
swift  and  sufficient  retaliation  upon  a  com- 
mon aggressor  to  deter  him  from  war  or  to 
retard  his  advance  until  our  citizen  forces 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

Fourth,  that  these  forces  must  be  citizen 
forces  for  military  service  In  the  common 
defense  Is  a  recognized  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship. If  we  should  attempt  to  keep  a  stand- 
ing army  In  order  to  avoid  this  obligation 
Its  costs  could  not  but  have  a  crippling  effect 
on  our  economy. 

Let  me  repeat  these  principles  chiefly: 

1.  America  will  fight  back  in  any  future 
war. 

2.  We  will  ;io  longer  have  2  years  to  pre- 
pare for  war. 

3.  We  must  have  regular  armed  forces,  an 
air  force  In  particular,  ready  to  strike  back 
against  any  aggressor,  but  that 

4.  Otir  real  strength  lies  in  a  trained  citi- 
zenry and  not  in  large  standing  forces. 

The  military  program  now  under  consider- 
ation by  your  Congress  Is  a  comprehensive 
one  and  conforms  In  all  but  one  respect  to 
the  principles  I  have  previously  mentioned. 
As  you  know,  the  over-all  budget  allotted  to 
the  National  Military  Establishment  Is  ap- 
proximately 814.000.000,000.  about  a  third  cf 
the  total  national  budget  for  1950.  From 
this  fourteen  billions  each  of  the  three  serv- 
ices has  been  allotted  about  four  and  one- 
half  billions. 

This  allocation  of  funds  will  permit  the 
Army  to  maintain  a  regular  strength  of 
about  677.000  men,  a  National  Guard  strength 
of  325,000  to  350,000 — a  Reserve  Corps 
strength  of  230,000  and  an  ROTC  of  134,500. 

The  Regular  Army  strength  will  enable 
us  to  retain  our  occupation  forces  at  about 
the  same  relative  strength  and  the  over-all 
establishment  will  be  so  organized  as  to  give 
us  10  Regular  Army  divisions.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  will  remain  organized  on  a  27- 
dlvtslon  basis  and  greater  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  all  our  civilian  components. 

The  Regiilar  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will 
have  a  strength  of  527,000  officers  and  men. 
There  will  also  be  281.000  reservists.  14.632 
ROTC.  and  4.311  other  officer  candidates. 

The  active  fleet  will  consist  of  731  ships, 
of  which  288  will  be  combat.  Five  hundred 
and  forty-nine  vessels  will  be  kept  In  re- 
serve. Greater  emphasis  also  will  be  placed 
on  antisubmarine  activities. 

In  addition  to  ships,  the  Navy  plans  to 
maintain  7.i50  naval  planes  active.     About 
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40  percent  of  the  naval  appropriations,  or 
about  $2,000,000,000,  are  budgeted  for  avia- 
tion. 

The  Air  Fbrce  gets  the  largest  abare  of 
the  funds,  and  with  it  wUl  provide  413,000 
Regular  officers  and  men,  and  9.300  active 
aircraft. 

With  theae  men  and  planes  the  Air  Force 
has  decided  to  organlae  only  48  air  groups, 
but  they  will  be  fully  manned  and  equipped 
gnmpe.  Twenty-seven  National  Guard  air 
giuupi  wUl  be  maintained,  consisting  of  some 
80.000  men  and  aOcers.  Plana  for  about 
07.000  air  reservlata  have  also  been  Included. 
In  addition  to  these  three  separate  pro- 
grams, fimds  have  been  allotted  for  indus- 
trial mobUization,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Since  military  and  naval  strengths  are 
best  seen  In  a  comparative  light.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  combine  and  compare  these 
figures.  Our  naval  strength  of  731  ships. 
2E8  combat.  Is  larger  than  the  combined 
navies  of  the  world. 

Our  air  strength  of  7,450  naval  and  9.200 
Air  Force  planes  totals  16.650.  This  strength 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  nation 
of  the  world  and.  If  combined,  for  example, 
with  Great  Britain's  air  strength.  Is  probably 
sufficient  to  give  us  air  superiority  in  any 
area  of  the  world  in  which  we  can  support 
our  Air  Force. 

Our  Army  strength  of  10  divisions  does  not 
approach  the  Army  strength  of  several  other 
nations. 

However,  after  appraising  this  whole  pro- 
gram. I  am  forced  to  repeat  that  one  vital 
element  \b  lacking.  That  element  Is  a 
trained  reserve  of  citizens.  Our  Air  Force 
and  our  Army  la  a  one-shot  mlliUry  force 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  one-shot  force  until 
a  sound  program  for  building  up  our  Reserve 
Is  adopted.  Even  with  a  $14,000,000,000  mili- 
tary budget,  we  cannot  hope  for  anything 
better  unless  and  untU  we  have  a  system  of 
training  ovir  citlaena.  Such  a  system  has 
been  proposed  In  the  form  of  universal  mili- 
tary training. 

■▼eryone  la  familiar  with  the  heated  argu- 
ments that  are  being  made  right  now  by  our 
Air  Force  for  additional  funds,  additional 
planes  and  additional  men.  These  Air  Force 
Imli in  recognize  that  their  present  force  la 
tnsufllclently  backed  up  to  provide  even  air 
security.  And  unless  UMT  U  adopted  to 
provide  a  trained  cltlaenry  and  a  trained  air 
reserve,  the  Air  Force  will  always  be  forced 
to  ask  for  more  money,  more  planes,  and 
more  men.  I  am  myself  a  strong  advocate  of 
air  jjower,  a  strong  proponent  of  better 
weapons  and  better  planes,  but  both  better 
planes  and  better  weapons  require  more  men 
and  better-trained  men. 

As  we  try  to  look  Into  the  future  of  our  na- 
tional security  we  cannot  but  realize  that 
this  period  of  International  tension  may  con- 
tinue fCH-  a  period  years.  And  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  weaken  our  armed  forces  during  this 
period.  Yet.  If  we  attempt  to  maintain  the 
necessary  strength  in  our  regular  forces  alone 
during  such  an  extended  period  of  time,  we 
will  be  courting  national  economic  distress. 
From  a  viewpoint  of  costs  alone  the  program 
of  UMT  Is  a  vital  one. 

Many  of  you  may  wonder  If  a  repetition 
of  these  reasons  for  UMT  isn't  passe  since 
there  la  a  Selective  Service  Act  currently  In 
effect.  Actually,  I  feel  Just  the  reverse  to 
be  true.  The  best  time  to  discuss  and  pass 
on  such  a  proposal  Is  when  the  Immediate 
heat  Is  off  when  we  can  dispassionately  con- 
sider the  alms  and  goals  of  our  military  pro- 
grama.  And  I  feel  that  the  alms  and  goals 
of  this  program  are  soxmd  ones.  And  they 
continue  to  be  sound  \mtll  the  day  that  real 
world  peace  has  been  secured. 

However,  the  overriding  argtiment  for  uni- 
versal military  training  has  always  been  that 
It  Is  the  beat  manifestation  to  the  world, 


friend  and  foe  allk*.  of  tbe  will  of  the  Am«rl- 
can  people  to  resist  wtgnmion.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  entering  Into  a  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  provi- 
sion of  arms  to  many  of  the  signatory  na- 
tions. The  arguments  as  to  how  much  arms 
are  to  be  delivered  and  how  many  countries 
are  to  Join,  are  not  half  so  expressive  of  the 
American  determination  to  secure  peace  as 
would  be  the  enactment  of  the  UMT  law. 
The  best  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  obtain  and  maintain  world 
peace  is  participation  of  our  youth  In  such 
a  training  program.  All  the  communistic 
propaganda  which  Infers  that  Americans  are 
wiUmg  to  give  of  their  dollars  but  not  of 
themselves  wouM  have  a  positive  refutation 
by  such  an  enactment.  In  this  way  we 
would  all  be  partMpaUng  In.  as  well  as  In- 
suring national  ssciirtty. 


Ov  the  Two  Haadre^  ao^  Sbtth  Birtliday 
of  Tkoaas  Jef  erson 


Arfli$  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

OF  NOBTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  13.  1949 

Bilr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial : 

ABMS    AKO   TAXES 

The  problem  of  how  much  the  Nation 
should  spend  on  its  armed  services  Is  one 
which  Is  complicated  by  many  factors,  known 
and  imknown.  on  a  world-wide  scale.  It  Is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  Washington  la 
of  two  minds  concerning  it. 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse.  the  administration's 
chief  economic  adviser,  thinks  the  cost  of 
rearming  Europe  should  be  squeezed  out  of 
our  national  military  budget,  otherwise  we 
ahall  have  to  pay  higher  taxes  with  the  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  incident  thereto.  Spe- 
cifically Dr.  Nourse  thinks  that  we  ought  to 
make  $15,000,000,000  cover  our  armed  needs 
and  Europe's  too.  He  favors  a  tax  set-up 
which  can  exist  over  a  long  period  of  cold 
war,  if  necessary,  and  which  will  "combine 
military  preparedness  with  economic  and 
financial  preparedness,  and  last  but  not  least, 
conditions  of  life  that  give  the  dtisenry  a 
deep  conviction  that  theirs  la  a  political, 
social  and  economic  system  that  Is  worth 
defending." 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  aproved  a  national  de- 
fense budget  of  $15,906,000,000  which  is  some 
$600,000,000  more  than  the  President  asked 
for  about  three  months  ago.  It  arrived  at 
these  figures  by  cutting  the  Army  and  Navy 
slightly  and  raising  the  Air  Force  appropria- 
tions considerably.  And  as  we  imderstand  It, 
this  recommended  appropriation  which  ap- 
proximates $16,000,000,000  does  not  cover 
arms  to  Europe. 

Meantime  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  care- 
ful not  to  do  anything  drastic  as  retaliation 
against  the  signing  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

The  problem  la  so  complicated  that  only 
those  In  highest  authority  with  the  most 
extraordinary  facilities  for  surveying  the 
world  situation  stand  much  chance  at  evalu- 
ating It  properly.  It  seems  to  us  that  we 
should  do  what  we  can  reasonably  do  toward 
rearming  ETurope  without  weakening  our- 
selves, and  furthermore  that  In  our  own 
National  Military  Bstabllahment  we  should 
give  priority  to  the  air  arm.  Safety  rather 
than  taxes  should,  we  think,  be  the  deter- 
mining factor,  but  we  dont  want  to  go 
brolte  In  the  process  of  playing  It  safe. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3dARK3 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxmois 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  13.  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker.  Thomas 

Jefferson,  the  foremost  interpreter  of  the 
Democratic  ideal,  was  bom  two  hundred 
and  six  years  ago.  The  name  of  Jeflfer- 
son  is  attached  to  memoilaJa  in  the  form 
cf  monuments,  cities,  roods,  mdbools,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  organizations 
of  all  kinds  and  characters. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  political  be- 
liefs of  Jefferson  are  even  more  enduring 
than  all  these  memorials  and  monu- 
ments; they  are  as  true,  firm,  and  con- 
stant today  as  when  first  enunciated.  He 
stood  for  the  dignity  of  man.  protection 
for  all  imder  the  laws,  and  education  for 
the  masses.  He  believed  in  equal  rights 
for  all  and  special  privilege  for  none.  Jef- 
ferson's views  on  rosralty  are  epitomised 
in  the  following :  "There  is  not  a  crowned 
head  in  Europe  whose  taierts  or  merits 
would  entitle  him  to  be  elected  vestry- 
man by  the  people  of  America."  He  rec- 
ognized that  everyone  is  bom  with  a  de- 
sire for  liberty  and  freedom,  which 
desire  only  is  obtainable  when  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
His  life  was  one  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation.  Like  all  great 
men  he  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  honest 
in  his  appraisals,  forthright  in  his  dec- 
larations and  courapeoas  in  his  espousal 
of  democratic  principles. 

This  age  of  ours  sorely  needs  the  coim- 
sel  and  advice  of  a  man  such  as  Jefferson, 
the  distinguished  scholar,  patriot,  suid 
statesman.  Our  many  problems  which 
cry  out  for  solution  need  his  kind  of 
treatment,  deft  touch  and  deep  thought. 
I  believe  that  he  would  make  great  and 
profound  contributions  to  the  settlement 
of  the  many  controversies  which  confront 
us  and  the  worJd  and  am  certain  that 
they  would  be  as  enduring  and  lasting  as 
have  been  his  other  accomplishments. 

Like  all  great  leaders,  he  was  the  object 
of  attack  from  the  Tories  of  his  day. 
There  were  too  many  Americans  who 
were  more  steadfa.st  to  the  recently  de- 
feated enemy,  England,  than  they  were 
loyal  to  their  own  country.  They  be- 
sought him  to  declare  war  against  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  who  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  large  military  operations  in 
Europe,  but  he  held  his  ground  and  re- 
fused to  yield  in  his  neutrality. 

The  gentlemen  In  this  Congress  serv- 
ing the  great  sovereign  States  of  Louisi- 
ana, Arkanssis.  Oklahoma,  Kansas.  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas. 
Montana,  most  of  Minnesota,  and  por- 
tions of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  are  here 
by  virtue  of  his  sagacity  and  foresight 
when,  in  1803.  he  negotiated  with  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, comprising  828  000  square  miles 
for  $11,250,000  plus  the  cost  of  the  French 
8ix)liation  claims  amounting  to  a  total 
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final  cost  of  about  $27^50.000— about  4 
cents  an  acre. 

The  Amenca  of  his  day  needed  a  Jef- 
ferson who  met  the  exigencies  of  the 
Une.  The  huge  part  he  played  in  the 
wrtUniz  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, his  resourcefxil  diplomatic  efforts 
abroad  in  search  of  assistance  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  the  French,  his 
eontrtbutions  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  states — although  he  was  in 
Prance  at  the  moment  of  Its  considera- 
tion— the  Bill  of  Rights,  his  stem  oppo- 
sition to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and 
his  remarkable  works  while  Secretary  of 
8UUe  were  signposts  and  milestones  in 
•  iWillliiLiii  111  i1  career  which  was  to  be 
further  heightened  by  two  illustrious 
terms  as  President  of  a  young  and  grow- 
ing nation  which  needed,  in  positions  of 
authority,  high-minded  men  who  pos- 
sessed the  great  ability  and  determina- 
tion which  was  his. 

As  a  Democrat  and  a  follower  of  Jef- 
fersonian  prtnaples  throughout  my  life's 
service,  it  is  my  fervent  hope,  on  his  two 
Imodred  and  sixth  natal  day  obsenance. 
that  all  those  elected  as  Democrats  and 
claiming  loyalty  to  his  principles — under 
their  self -designated  title— should  ac- 
tually follow  his  teachings.  With  his 
ideals  In  mind,  our  deliberations  will  be 
fortified  by  the  judgment  and  spirit  of 
one  of  the  immortals,  enabling  us  to 
make  impartial  decisions  of  benefit  to 
mankind  and  cur  Nation. 


cut 


Common  Sense  and  the  Interests  of  Na- 
tional Secnrity  Dictate  West  Coast  Sliip- 
pias  and  Shipyards  Essential  to  Nation- 
al Best  Interests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAuro»Nu 
E»  THE  HOCS2  O?  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  9.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  when  I  was  honored  to  call  in  person 
for  conference  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  about  the  subject  of  the 
eontfltton  of  the  tragic  lack  of  west  coast 
ilitplHillding.  I  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Representatives  from  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  States. 

Upon  hearing  our  preliminary  state- 
ment of  our  case  in  support  of  the  need 
mud  necessity  of  immediate  commence- 
ment of  ship  repair  and  shipbuilding  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  President  imme- 
diately replied  to  us.  in  substance,  as 
follows,  and  said  to  us  that  we  did  not 
peed  to  make  effort  to  sell  him  on  our 
case  for  he  already  realized  that  just 
plain  common  sense  and  the  best  inter- 
Mla  Of  our  Nation  in  the  field  of  national 
defense,  twth  dictated  that  west  coast 
shipbuilding  and  the  important  know- 
bow  of  shipbuilding  must  be  preserved. 

And  the  President  is  well  aware  of  the 
facts  and  is  manifestly  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  know  the  relative  value  of  ship- 
building on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  re- 
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say  the  least,  and  that  the  future  of  these 
industries  depended.  In  the  last  analysis,  on 
a  progressive  American  foreign  policy;  we 
pointed  out  that.  If  we  again  allowed  thea* 
industries  to  sink  Into  the  slump  they  wen 
in  prior  to  the  Second  World  War.  we  woi:l4 
lose  investments  of  over  »17.000.000.000  mate 
during  the  war,  and  countless  untold  fur- 
ther Investmenu  for  training  and  utUiziilg 
skills  of  workers. 

Two  years  after  the  Issuance  of  this  post- 
war planning  report  this  union  prepared 
and  published  a  booklet  called  The  Nation 
That  Invented  the  Steamship  Must  Now  Use 
It.  which  was  sent  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  In  this  booklet, 
we  pointed  out  that  our  wartime  fleet  was 
designed  for  war  and  not  for  peace;  that  the 
vast  majority  of  its  ships  were  slow,  uneco- 
nomical in  their  facilities  for  handling  csucgo, 
and  wholly  unbalanced  for  cur  needs  in  post- 
war trade;  that  America.  In  10  years  (If  It 
did  not  balance  Its  merchant-marine  pro- 
gram) would  be  the  only  nation  In  the  world 
with  an  old  fleet,  while  all  the  other  shipping 
countries  would  have  fast,  efllcient,  modern 
fleets;  that  tvirnlng  the  oceans  over  to  foreign 
domination  would  mean  iron  curtains,  not 
only  for  Ideas,  but  for  goods;  that,  If  there 
were  any  further  delay  in  Americas  ship- 
building program,  the  small  corps  of  trained 
men  we  still  had  left  In  the  industry  would 
disappear. 

We  pKJinted  out.  In  this  program  of  ours, 
that  world  trade,  which  has  been  a  major 
industry  even  larger  than  building  or  auto- 
motive sales,  depends  speclflcally  upon  otir 
shipping;  that  we  cannot  count  on  foreign 
shippers  and  shipping  to  expand  our  world 
trade,  particularly  since  "controlled"  econ- 
omies would  use  their  ships  as  Instruments 
of  foreign  policy,  rather  than  as  neutral 
carriers  of  our  goods;  that  we  required 
American  ships  to  combat  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  other  flags  (for  example,  look  at  the 
South  African  situation)  and  that  we  needed 
to  keep  up  healthy  competition  In  ocean- 
going trade. 

We  have  no  argument  against  the  restric- 
tive shipping  policies  of  other  nations  with- 
out a  merchant  marine  of  our  own. 

We  pointed  out  In  this  volume  that  no 
nation  can  operate  a  shipping  or  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  on  a  feast  and  famine  basis, 
without  an  extreme  waste  of  money  and 
resources;  that  costs  are  increased  by  lack  of 
continuous  production  In  the  yards;  that 
Investment  Is  curtailed;  that  technological 
progress  Is  blocked;  and  most  Important,  that 
a  steady  pace  of  American  shipbuilding 
would  prevent  us  ever  again  from  having  to 
build  up  a  merchant  shipbuilding  Industry, 
In  the  event  of  another  emergency,  at  the 
excessive  cost  of  over  $10,000,000,OCO. 

We  pointed  out  that  the  subsidies  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  modern  American  mer- 
chant marine  were  Inflnlteslmal  for  what 
they  bought;  that  the  Government  recap- 
tured the  money  on  most  of  the  operating 
subsidies;  that  the  subsidies,  at  the  very 
largest  estimate  that  could  be  given,  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  United  States  world  trade;  and 
that,  most  important,  these  subsidies  were 
not  a  tariff — they  were  not  a  concealed  oper- 
ation— they  simply  put  American  ship- 
builders and  operators  on  a  par  with  the 
shipbuilders  of  other  nations,  wher3  the 
standards  of  living  were  lower  than  ours. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
twice  appointed  committees  to  look  Into 
this  problem  of  keeping  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  in  operation.  These  commit- 
tees have  issued  reports  which.  In  the  last 
analysis,  have  never  disagreed  with  our 
claims.  Inniimerable  bodies  of  unbiased 
representatives  of  American  citizens,  includ- 
ing the  American  Legion,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  great  majority  of  the  American 
press — all  are  In  favor  of  this  program. 
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And  yet  we  are  now  being  forced  to  come 
before  the  Congress  and  to  say  to  you  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  the 
American  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  In- 
dustries are  beliig  put  on  a  starvation  diet; 
that  the  American  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repair  industry,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
may  practically  go  out  of  existence  within 
thU  next  year,  except  for  a  few  Isolated 
yards;  that  there  wlU  be  one  ship  on  the 
ways  in  1951,  if  there  are  no  further  con- 
tracU  let;  that  the  ship-repair  Industry  has 
lost  over  20.000  men  within  this  last  month 
because  of  lay-offs  due  to  lack  of  work,  and 
that  the  shlpbuUdlng  Industry  has  less  em- 
ployees than  the  minimum  required  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes. 

This  union  has  no  desire  to  keep  appear- 
ing before  the  Congress  like  Cassandra,  but 
we  have  no  alternative. 

I.  THE  FtTDClT  fOt  SHIP  CONSTRUCTION  TOR  FISCAL 
ISSO 

The  Maritime  Commission  proposed  a  total 
of  »299  000.000  for  ship  construction  from 
June  1949  to  June  1950.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cut  this  request  to  $100,000,000,  which 
18  the  amount  which  Is  presently  before  you 
for  consideration.  This  la  exactly  the  same 
aa  the  budget  for  the   present  year— fiscal 

1949 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  suggested  that 
the  Maritime  Conunlssion  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  following  projects  out 
of  the  budget  for  fiscal  1950. 

1.  Construction  of  two  passenger  vessels 
for  the  Grace  Line  at  a  total  cost  of  ap- 
proximately   $32,000,000. 

2.  Construction  of  two  refrigerated  fruit 
vessels  of  the  yaque  class  for  Standard  Fruit 
&  Steamship  Co.  for  the  New  Orleans  to 
Central  American  run  at  a  total  cost  of 
•9.000.000. 

3.  Payment  at  the  national  defense  fea- 
tures on  10  new  tankers  at  a  total  coet  of 
t23.0C^.000. 

4.  Construction  of  a  flag  liner  for  the 
Mlsiiasippl  Steamship  Co.  for  the  Gulf-east 
coast  of  South  America  passenger  trade  at 
a  total  cost  of  approximately  »14,000,000. 

5.  Construction  of  a  cargo  prototype  at 
•5,000,000  and  a  naval  auxiliary  prototype  at 
$10.000.C00. 

a.  Allocation  of  approximately  $7,000,000 
for  ship  betterment,  possibly  on  the  Matson 
Lines  Monterey  If  a  buyer  is  secured,  or 
possibly  on  passenger  vessels  for  the  Arnold 
Bernstein  proposed  service  to  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

The  reduction  of  the  requested  appropria- 
tion by  $199.000.0C0  meant  that  the  following 
vessels  woiUd  not  be  built,  or  even  have  their 
contracts  let.  in  fiscal  1950: 

1.  Two  vessels  for  Moore-McCormick  for 
the  North  Atlantic -east  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica run  at  $31,500,000  each. 

2.  Two  vessels  for  the  Farrell  Lines  from 
the  North  Atlantic  to  South  Africa  at 
$11,000,000  apiece. 

3.  Three  passenger  vessels  for  the  Agwl- 
Unes  for  the  New  York  to  Cuba  run  at 
$13,000,000  each. 

The  current  fiscal  1949  budget  of  $100,- 
000.000  Is  expected  to  be  allocated  for  ttie 
construction  of  the  Sew  America  for  the 
United  States  Lines  on  the  North  Atlantic 
route,  for  a  number  of  national-defense 
tankers,  and  for  the  two  Alexander  Line  ex- 
perimental combination  coastal  passenger- 
freight  veeselB.  as  weU  as  the  authorizations 
atready  given  on  the  American  President  Line 
VMMls  and  on  the  American  Export  Line  ves- 
sels. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  pro- 
posal for  flacal  1950  certainly  does  not  come 
anywhere  near  the  proposal  given  by  the 
Presidents  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  nor  does  it  come  anywhere 
near  the  proposal  necessary,  we  beUeve,  for 
national-defense  purposes. 

Tbm  »e«els  eliminated  would  be  seven 
gtr  fcnels,  or  vessels  which  could  be 


converted  to  passenger  carriers  In  an  emer- 
gency. The  vessels  built,  exclusive  of  tank- 
«n  (for  which  only  the  national -def ens* 
features  would  be  paid)  would  be  three  pas- 
senger vessels,  two  refrigerated  cargo  vessda, 
and  two  prototypes. 

In  its  report,  in  November  of  1947,  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  stated  the  following  program 
was  required  for  construction  of  passenger- 
cargo  vessels,  alone,  for  fiscal  1948,  1949,  and 
1950: 


Year  and  route  of  service 
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We  are  nowhere  near,  in  the  proposal  for 
fiscal  1950,  even  one-third  of  the  reqtiire- 
ments  set  forth  by  the  President's  commit- 
tee. This  union  estimates  that  for  national 
defense  purposes  alone.  In  the  event  of  an- 
other emergency  situation,  we  would  need 
to  build,  for  the  fiscal  year  1948.  20  passenger 
vessels;  fiscal  1949.  5  psssenger  vessels;  fiscal 
1950.  15  passenger  vessels;  and  in  fiscal  1951, 
finish  the  construction  Job  and  start  re- 
placement. The  passengpr  vessels  to  be 
built,  necessary  for  national  defense,  shoiUd 
have  a  cruising  range  weU  above  that  of  any 
present  vessel  in  operation.  They  should  be 
able  to  be  converted  Immediately  to  defense 
purposes. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  United  States  can 
expect  Its  defense  sittiatlon  to  be  In  a  state 
of  readiness  without  construction,  within 
the  next  few  years,  of  50  new  passenger 
vessels. 

Unless  the  shipbuilding  industry  obtains 
new  orders,  some  of  the  yards  will  be  with- 
out work,  starting  as  early  as  1950.  This 
estimate  was  given  by  the  president  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

As  you  will  see  from  our  subsequent  dis- 
cussion of  the  ship-repair  Industry,  we  can- 
not think  that  Just  becatise  we  have  over 
2.000  ships  tied  up  In  the  reserve  fleet,  that 
these  vessels.  If  allowed  to  rot  away  as  they 
have  been  doing,  wlU  be  any  help  at  all  in 
time  of  emergency. 

Even  if  the  cargo  vessels  in  the  reserve 
fleet  are  placed  in  perfect  condition,  the 
Congress  must  not  forget  that  these  vessels 
are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency. The  great  majority  of  our  reserve 
fleet  is  Incapable  of  speeds  greato:  than  from 
7  to  10  knots  per  hour.  At  a  time  when  even 
commercial  tanlters  are  being  constnicted 
with  27-kiiot  speeds,  how  useful  can  a  7- 
knot  vessel  be  In  time  of  crisis? 

Congress  Is  faced  with  two  courses  of  ac- 
tion.   Both  of  which,  if  this  Nation  is  to  have 


an  adequate  merchant  marine,  mtist  b« 
taken  simultaneously  and  immediately. 
Plrst,  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the 
resorve  fleet;  secondly,  the  construction  of 
an  adequate,  more  modem,  and  efllcient  mer- 
chant marine,  and  the  eventual  scrapping,  as 
thsy  are  replaced,  of  the  obsolete  vessels. 

The  steel  indtistry  is  stiU  complaining 
about  the  shortage  of  available  scrap  of  good 
quality.  If  Congress  were  to  allow  an  ade- 
quate ship-construction  program,  we  would 
Ije  able  to  scrap,  in  time,  the  1.000  obsolets 
Liberty  ships  in  the  reserve  fleet.  Peculiarly 
enough,  no  other  government  in  tlie  world 
•euns  to  be  as  slow  as  this  country  in  making 
stire  that  its  emergency  fleet  is  in  a  good 
stand-by  condition.  Great  Britain  is  replac- 
ing its  fleet  with  the  best  and  most  mcdem 
vessels  possible.  It  is  building  over  one-half 
the  total  tonnage  tinder  construction  in  the 
entire  world.  Sweden  is  outstripping  this 
country.  Even  Switzerland  is  starting  to 
have  a  merchant  fleet,  while  we  are  neglect- 
ing our  passenger  fleet,  our  coastal  fleet,  and 
otir  reserve  fleet. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  country 
today  does  not  have  one-half  the  skilled  me- 
chanics necessary  to  train  other  shipbuilding 
mechanics  if  any  emergency  should  arise. 

There  are  some  people  we  know  who  have 
blamed  the  ship>brulldlng  Industry  for  the 
cost  of  shipbuilding  in  this  country.  This 
union  has  sometimes  wondered  how  much 
an  automobile  would  cost  if  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  today  liad  a  contract  for  flO  cars,  and 
could  see  no  prospect  of  building  any  more 
for  another  10  years.  Who  Is  to  pay  the  cost 
of  overhead  for  the  shipyards  of  this  coun- 
try? How  can  materials  be  scheduled,  or  the 
full  skills  of  workers  utilized,  when  today 
tiiere  is  work  and  tomorrow  there  may  be 
none?  What  incentive  Is  there  for  techno- 
logical progress? 

We  think  the  request  made  tea  the  ship 
constnictlon  budget  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  woefully  inadequate  both  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  and  for  the  purposs 
of  keeping  this  industry  on  an  even  keel, 
n.  THS  smp-BEPAiB  arotJSTBT  IN  THi  tjirnxD 

STA1 


When  we  were  speakinc  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1943.  1945,  1946. 
1947.  and  1948,  we  were  never  quite  as  urgent 
in  our  worry  concerning  the  ship-repair  m- 
dustry  as  we  were  concerning  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry.  The  reason  for  this  was  simple. 
Ship  repair  was  helping  to  preserve  the  sltills 
of  mechanics  in  this  country.  The  industry 
was  operating  at  a  normal  level. 

We  felt  that,  because  the  ship-repair  in- 
dtistry  (Inclusive  of  ship  conversion)  was 
operating  at  a  normal  level.  It  would  help  to 
keep  in  steady  employment  a  numtier  of 
major  shipyard  skills.  It  is  true,  and  was 
proven  in  the  last  emergency,  that  ship-re- 
pair mechanics  can  be  transferred  to  ship 
constrtjction  operations  with  no  loss  of  effi- 
ciency. After  all.  the  ship-repair  mechanics 
of  Alabama  Drydock  operated  the  shipbuild- 
ing yard,  when  tuit  was  built.  The  ship- 
repair  mechanics  of  Bethlehem-Staten  Is- 
land proved  their  skills  on  ship  construction- 

However,  within  the  past  mtnth.  the  ship- 
repair  industry  in  this  country  has  been 
riddled  with  lay-offs,  imcertainty,  unemploy- 
ment, anrt  rumors  of  greater  tinemploytnent. 
Over  30,000  ship-repair  workers  Ijave  been 
laid  off  in  the  last  month,  with  no  prospect 
of  getting  back  to  work  asatn. 

We  could  understand  this  lay-off  If  there 
were  no  work,  but  we  confess  we  are  in  a 
complete  quandary.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  CommlsBion, 
ovw  one-third  of  our  reserve  fleet  requires 
repair  inunediately.  So  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  peculiar  position  of  having  a  ship-repair 
Industry  lay  off  workmen  vital  to  national 
defense,  while,  if  an  emergency  were  to  arise, 
the  fleet  would  not  be  able  to  be  used,  be- 
cause the  work  which  would  have  kept  tl 
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varkaaen  on  tbe  Job  was  not 
•ABlt  that  thu  sentence  nm^  ttk*  *  : 
fo-roun<l.  but.  »t  thim  point.  «•  axm  ^tgln- 
■!■(  to  feel  tHat  the  entire  planning  for  the 
marine  in  the  United  States  has 
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On  pac*  It  oC  Um  ststement 

Marine  and  ywhwies 

Hon. 

Otla  Btand.  ^HlnBan.  Committee 

and  Ad- 

Unttad  States 

the    m- 

at  Bavy  iNBptaa  ftaatlng  drydocks 

F-fleet  Atca," 

Om  foOowtaf 

"Of  the  1.900  permanent  reserve  Commls- 
>  now  la  tlM  reacTic  fleets,  approxl. 
rapatr.  Par  the  most 
ttaat  were  withdrawn 
abortly  altv  ttoe  end  of  hos- 
At  that  tune  tt  warn  danaad  not 
to  make  the  lafMliB.  tnaaBtich  as 
It  appeared  that  the  Commlaaion  would  hare 
at  least  1.000  reaaela  more  than  the  total 
ipeciflcd  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  neces- 
to  be  held  for  a  national  emergency.  If 
had  been  the  eaac.  the   1.000  surplus 

ly  have  been 
demand  from 
abroad  z«salted.  bowrrar,  in  sales  for  funtgn- 
fli^  operation  of  hundreds  of  ▼eaaela  more 
anticipated.  Consequently,  these 
I  at  the  naaro  fleets  which  are  In  need 
Of  npttlrs  now  form  a  rltal  part  of  the  neces- 
•ary  number  of  ships  to  meet  the  require* 
Bants  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

**A  sttidy  of  Information  on  the  physical 
coodltlon  of  these  1.000  at  the  time  they  were 
taJten  out  of  B«»U.e  indicates  that  there  Is 
m  aaad  for  repairs  areraglni;  tiac  000  per 
to  place  the  hulls  and  macbino?  in 
condition.  It  should  be  understood 
■aeh  repairs  to  1.000  Teasels  constitute  a 
huge  block  at  work  and  that  if  the  work  were 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  present  cime  it  would 
require  about  1  year,  fully  utilizing  all  dry- 
dock  time  that  commercial  faculties  would 
have  available  after  giving  priority  to  the  tise 
«tf  ttair  OiyQutkM  tar  normal  servicing  of  the 

•dHtOB*!*  potatt  Qt  new  that  the  repair  of 
tliaaa  yasasls  should  be  undertaken  at  an 
•ariy  date  In  order  that  Ir.  these  unsettled 
times  the  Kation  may  be  atwured  that  all  of 
Uw  vessels  held  In  permanent  reserve  for 
Wrtlanal  defense  purposss  will  be  readily 
a— lis  hie  for  uaa  ta  tha  avent  of  an  emer- 
gency. It  la  empfaaatasd  that  the  word  "re- 
pairs" refers  to  actual  damage  and  wear  re- 
asMBg  ftOB  cptnMOB.  of  the  vessels,  and  tn 
BO  ■»»■■«**»  r^ers  to  deterioration.  "Deterlu- 
ratlon"  as  used  throtighout  this  report  refers 
apeciflcally  to  a  condition  that  will  develop 
If  for  any  reason  the  vessels  are  not  properly 
cared  for  after  they  are  laM  up. 
"In  AprU  1M8  the  CaaMBlHlon  raqnaatad 

•IMiMaooo  bs  aaada  available  to  un- 
tba  work  of  p'«**»»g  all  vessels  in  the 

re  fleets  In  aotmd  acmtHttoa.  This  sum 
«aa  dacmed  sufBcicnt  to  cover  all  coata  la 
conaectlon  with  the  repair".  Including  tow- 
aga  from  the  reserve  flaata  to  the  eaannardal 

I  and  return.    It  waa  prepoaad  tba*  avary 
of  repaliB  «o«M  lia  Meonpilritotf  at 

and  navar  has  had.  any  deatre  or 
latanttnn  at  entering  the  repair  buamees. 

"In  July  1948  the  riiMlMiiiii  waa  advised 
br  the  Bureau  at  the  BiHiiM  that  lla  request 
for  »i<ft.flWjg»  had  ban  aaraCiit^  nniiitiisi  i  ii 
In  reiatioB  to  tlM  total  iwlwimt  pragraot.  but 
that  tbo  vapaftr  at  tbaaa  easaala  was  conaid- 
aaag  to  ha  oC  lamSelent  priority  to  warrant 


"la  Urn  dMliaaSlun  of  vesecU  for  Indualon 
IB  tba  parKaaant  reearvc  fur  national  de- 
faoae.  the  Maritime  CommUislon  consults 
wttli  the  OepartoMQU  otf  tba  Army  mmI  Mavy. 
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to  the  moneys  requested  for 

x>nstructlon  fund  uf  the  Maritime 

and  the  moneys  nut  requested 

klp-repalr  operations  necessary  to 

reserve  fleet,  the  Maritime  Com- 

111    request   a   total  of   over  some 

000   to   Install    floating   dryducka, 

surplus  to  the  Navy  Department, 

fleet  sites.     The  Commission  will 

drydfjck.s  to  carry  on  the  bot- 

preacrvatlon  work  of  reserve  fleet 

the  sitae   themselves,   instead   uf 
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has  no  quarrel  with  any  real 

9y    the   Marltlms   Commission    to 

In  the  hull  praservation  of  re- 

vesscln     However,  we  do  question 
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bs  the  beginning  of  a  partial  gov- 

itailzatlon   of   the   Bhlp-repalr   Indua- 
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not  lead  eventually  to  nationalization  of  the 
Industry. 

The  Martlme  Commission  claims  that  the 
difference  between  the  hull  preservation  of 
the  reserve  fleet  vesela  at  Its  own  Bites  and 
In  commercial  yards  will  be  close  to  $48,- 
000.000  m  20  years — or  an  average  of  $2.- 
400.000  a  year. 

First  of  all.  we  would  like  to  point  out 
that  a  saving  of  $2,400,000  a  year  Is  very 
small  when  compared  with  the  cost  that 
would  ensue  If  the  ship-repair  Industry  were 
allowed  to  fall  Into  the  doldrums,  and  we 
would  have  to  build  It  up  again  In  time 
of  emergency.  Although  faced  with  a  lack 
of  data,  this  union  has  estimated  that  to 
build  up  the  ship-repair  Industry  in  time 
of  emergency  would  cost  close  to  $5,000,- 
000.000.  It  cost  the  United  States  over 
$17,000,000,000  to  build  up  the  shipbuilding 
and  repair  facilities  at  the  time  of  the  last 
emergency.  If  we  had  another  emergency 
In  4  or  5  years  this  cost  would  be  raised 
Immeasurably  because  of  the  rise  In  prices. 
If  facilities  are  again  allowed  to  rust  away 
In  Idleness  the  restoration  of  total  f,acllltles 
would  probably  cost  close  to  $25,000,000,000, 
and  repair  would  probably  require  one-flfth 
of  that  amount.  Therefore,  if  $48,000,000 
In  20  years,  or  $2,400,000  a  year,  would  serve 
to  'eep  the  private  repair  Industry  going. 
It  Is  little  enough  money  compared  to 
$5,000,000,000. 

We  further  question  whether  hull  preser- 
vation of  reserve-fleet  vessels  at  the  site 
Is  going  to  prove  possible  without  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  of  moneys  which  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  not  envisaged. 

At  present  there  are  the  following  per- 
manent reserve  fleet  sites  In  this  country, 
and  the  number  of  vessels  therein: 

James  River  reserve  fleet.  Lee  Hall,  Va. 450 

Wilmington,  N.  C„  reserve  fleet 425 

Mobile  reserve  fleet.  Bay  Minette,  Ala 465 

Astoria.  Oreg..  reserve  fleet 220 

Beaumont.  Tex.,  reserve  fleet 415 

Sulsun  Bay.  Calif.,  reserve  fleet,  Benlcla. 

Calif-- —  367 

At  present  there  are  the  following  tempo- 
rary reserve  fleet  sites  In  operation:  Tom- 
kins  Cove,  N.  Y.:  Baltimore.  Md.;  Cathlamet 
Bay,  Oreg.;  Olympla.  Wash. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  temporary  re- 
serve fleet  sites  are  very  near  large  ship  repair 
centers.  In  order  to  get  the  vessels  from 
the  temporary  reserve  fleet  sites  to  the  per- 
manent reserve  sites,  one  would  have  to  tow 
the  vessels  all  the  way  down  to  the  perma- 
nent sites  through  the  port  areas.  I  think 
T^e  can  very  readily  maintain  that  where 
ships  are  taken  out  of  the  temporary  sites  to 
be  placed  In  permanent  reserve,  the  Maritime 
Commission  would  save  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  having  the  ships  examined,  their  hull  bot- 
toms cared  for  and  necessary  repairs  made 
in  the  porta  where  they  are  already  stationed. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  the  following:  If  the 
Commission  waits  until  the  vessels  reach  the 
permanent  site,  and  the  vessels'  hull  bottoms 
are  hen  scraped  and  damage  Is  found,  the 
Commission  will  have  to  tow  the  ships  back 
again  to  a  port  area  to  be  repaired.  To  us. 
this  seems  like  paying  double  towage.  There- 
fore, money  would  bj  saved  by  having  the 
vessels  In  Tomklns  Cove  have  their  hull  tK)t- 
toms  prr  rved  in  the  port  of  New  York:  by 
having  the  vessels  In  Baltimore  have  their 
hulls  preserved  In  Baltimore,  etc. 

Further,  we  are  very  much  concerned  by 
the  Commission's  statement  on  page  19  uf 
the  report  mentioned  in  section  2  hereof 
thatr— 

"In  an  earlier  part  of  this  report  the  sub- 
ject of  repairs  to  reserve  fleet  vessels  waa  dls- 
ctiBsed.  It  may  be  stated  again,  however, 
that  a  sizable  lumber  uf  vessels  now  In  the 
reserve  fleets  are  known  to  require  bottom 
repairs,  and  It  Is  e.xpected  that  others  will 
Ije  revealed  at  the  first  bottom  Inspection. 
Except  in  cases  where  bottom  damage  so  re- 
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vealed  Is  of  t.  trivial  nature,  tt  will  be  defl- 
nltely  to  the  Government's  advantage  care- 
fully to  draw  up  speciflcatlons  for  the  bottom 
repair  work  and  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  competition  possible  for  the  ac- 
eoB^ttataaBSiit  of  the  work." 

Ow  limalliilili'  of  the  Industry  leads  us  to 
believe  that  It  Is  precisely  In  cases  where 
bottom  damage  Is  perceived  to  be  of  a  dls- 
astro\i8  nature — such  as  sprung  plates — that 
the  ship  would  have  to  be  repaired  on  the 
drvdock.  The  reason  Is  that  the  safety  reg- 
^Itatt"""  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
woiM  never  allow  a  vessel  having  extensive 
damage  to  be  towed  on  the  high  seas,  for 
example,  from  North  Carolina  to  Virginia,  or 
from  Alabama  to  Louisiana  or  Mississippi. 
Would  It  not  be  safer  for  the  Commission  to 
have  both  the  restoration  work  and  preser- 
vation work  done  in  commercial  shipyards 
In  a  port  area,  then  survey  of  the  vessel 
while  It  Is  standing  In  the  yard  where  it  has 
been  cleaned,  and  then  obtain  competitive 
bids  from  the  yards  in  the  port  area.  If  the 
vessels  need  repairs? 

Certainly,  the  Commission's  own  estimate 
that  1.000  of  the  reserve  fleet  vessels  need 
repair  now  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Commission  will  be  forced  by  Coast  Gimrd 
safety  regulations,  if  not  by  anything  else, 
to  go  into  the  repair  Industry  at  the  reserve 
fleet  sites,  because  the  ships  will  not  be  able 
to  be  towed  on  the  high  seas.  Towing  a 
ship  from  one  repair  yard  to  another  in  the 
same  port  is  not  towing  a  ship  for  97  miles. 
The  Commission  will  have  to  make  the  ma- 
jor repairs  at  the  drydock  sites  in  order  to 
render  the  vessel  sufDciently  seaworthy  to 
go  to  a  repair  yard. 

In  view  of  the  above.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Commissions  estimate  of  the  employ- 
ment of  360  men  at  all  reserve  fleet  sites  Is 
extremely  low.  There  will  have  to  be  a  crew 
of  repair  workers  present  to  render  vessels 
needing  repair,  seaworthy  enough  to  be  towed 
to  repair  yards. 

We  have  absolutely  no  quarrel  with  the 
method  which  the  Commission  wants  to  use 
to  preserve  these  vessels.  We  merely  ques- 
tion the  labor  force  it  thinks  necessary. 

We  are  forced  to  question  many  other 
statements  made  by  the  Commission. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mobile.  Ala.,  has  two 
ship-repair  yards,  or  yards  which  can  be 
used  lor  repair  yards — Alabama  Drydock  Cor- 
poration and  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion— the  Commission  seems  to  Indicate  on 
page  32  of  its  report  that  it  haa  figured  tow- 
ing charges  from  the  Mobile  reserve  fleet  to 
New  Orleans.  La.,  a  distance  of  220  miles. 

Further,  the  commission  seems  to  Indicate, 
on  page  34.  that  the  reserve  fleet  presently 
located  In  Beaumont.  Tex.,  might  have  to  bo 
towed  to  Galveston.  Instead  of  to  Beaumont 
Itself,  which  has  a  ship  repair  yard.  The 
commission  nowhere  seems  to  Indicate  that 
the  vessels  in  the  temporary  sites  could  easily 
be  taken  care  of  In  the  port  areas  right  near 
tbesa  sltOB. 

We  ar«  also  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the 
commission  arrived  at  Its  estimate  of  cost  for 
the  hull  preservation  in  commercial  yards. 
This  estimate  seems  to  be  quite  high.  The 
commissiun  has  not  entered  Into  the  costs 
to  Itself,  the  cost  of  the  drydocks.  or  the  cost 
of  moving  the  drydocks  to  the  res«-^e  fleet 
sites,  through  the  Panama  Canal.  We  can 
undn^tand  the  commission's  not  entering 
the  cosu  of  the  drydocks  In  Its  estimates  of 
commission  coats,  but  we  have  received  an 
Indication  frtm  the  Navy  that  the  costs  of 
xnoTlng  tXamt  of  the  drydocks  through  the 
canal  would  not  be  psid  lor  by  the  Navy. 

This  entire  problem  of  costs  is  highlighted 
by  the  difference  which  the  commission  Is 
assigning  to  costs  of  labor  and  materials  In 
favor  of  its  own  operations,  as  against  those 
of  commercial  ship  repair  yards.  We  know 
that  Government  agencies  have  to  pay  going 
rates  for  work  to  Government  workers.  The 
dlllerance  In  cost  seems  to  be  quite  high — 


a  bit  too  high  to  be  counted  as  a  dlSercnca 
In  cost  of  materials  and  of  overhead  alone. 
We  do  not  think  It  possible  that  the  com- 
mission Is  proposing  to  cut  rates,  but  the 
figures  would  seem  to  stand  careful  scrutiny. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  cost  of 
materials  to  the  commission  is  so  much  less 
thffn  the  cost  of  materials  to  private  yards 
that  there  can  be  rs  much  of  a  difference 
as  $3,500  between  the  cost  of  sandblasting  in 
the  Norfolk  area  by  commercial  ship  repair 
yards,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  sandblasting 
at  the  commission's  reserve  £eet  site  in  Wil- 
mington. 

The  commission  haa  made  one  nwre  state- 
ment which  causes  va  great  alarm.  This  is 
contained  on  page  13  aC  the  kxxiklet  referred 
to. 

"Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  the  Com- 
mission can  more  closely  control  the  standard 
of  performance  of  the  work  as  a  Government 
activity  than  under  a  commercial  contract." 
A  statement  such  as  this  is  quite  unbe- 
lievable when  coming  from  a  Government 
agency.  Is  It  that  the  Commission  is  here- 
with accusing  its  Inspection  staff  of  laxity 
in  favor  of  the  ccnameTClal  yards?  Does  the 
Ccmmsaion  trust  its  own  inspection  staff? 
Has  the  Commission  had  experience  of  dere- 
liction from  duty  on  the  part  of  its  inspec- 
tton  staff?  All  these  things  would  seem  to  be 
iBdIeated  by  the  Ccmmisslon  s  statement. 
We  should  Infer,  in  all  serfcnisness.  that  the 
statement  urges  that  an  toTeatlgatlon  should 
be  quickly  made  of  the  actions  of  the  in- 
spection staff  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
This  statement  on  the  part  of  the  agency  is 
truly  shocking. 

If  the  repair  yards  of  this  country  have 
been  guilty  of  lnipn^>er  workmanship,  the 
union  representing  the  workers  in  these  vards 
wants  to  Itnow  It — and  know  it  soon.  There 
is  no  desire  cm  the  part  (rf  organised  labor 
to  defraud  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Of  its  Just  and  rightful  due.  particu- 
larly in  matters  concerning  the  national  de- 
fense as  closely  as  these. 

Tbe  above  are  some  questions  which  have 
coma  to  our  minds  In  viewing  this  problem 
of  transfer  of  the  floating  drydocks  to  the  re- 
serve fleet  sites.  We  cannot  risk  any  dangtf 
of  damage  or  loss  to  our  reservB  fleat.  We 
are  already  riaiclng  this  danjii  baaaoM  of  the 
known  nonrepair  status  of  aaoat  at  ttaa  ftset. 
We  believe  truly  if  the  Cnmmtalnn  sbould 
cmdertake  the  bottom  preservation  of  its 
own  ifsrln.  the  repair  damage  found — once 
these  bulls  have  been  scraped — will  be  so  ex- 
tensive that  the  vessels  will  have  to  be  re- 
paired at  the  reserve  sites  in  order  to  be  made 
sufficiently  seaworthy  to  be  towed.  There- 
tan.  we  say  tow  the  vessels  to  the  yards,  and 
have  the  hull  preservation  done  in  the  port 
where  the  vesael  wUl  be  repaired. 

This  nMF  aannd  to  the  Congress  very  much 
as  If  we  are  advocating  monopoly.  We  clearly 
recognise  the  fact  that  It  will  be  estranely 
difficult  for  a  yard  in  another  port  to  under- 
bid a  yard  In  the  port  In  which  the  vessel  la 
already  laid  up — because  erf  the  towing 
charges.  However.  In  the  ports  where  this 
work  would  be  done,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Port  of  Norfolk,  there  Is  sufficient  com- 
petition between  two  or  more  repair  yards 
to  make  for  a  competitive  bid.  We  know 
that  Alabama  Drydock  Corp.  and  Gulf  Ship- 
building Corp.  would  bid  against  each  other. 
However,  in  ordw  to  guard  against  any 
possibility  of  collusion  on  these  types  of  bids. 

mistfan  be  tnatroeted  to  Ox  a  ataadard  maxi- 
mum price,  beycmd  which  It  will  not  go  for 
the  hull  bottom  preservation.  This  would 
deftnltely  a«^e  to  put  the  commesreial  yards 
under  notice  that.  Just  because  the  ships  are 
in  the  port,  is  no  indication  that  they  will 
obtain  the  work  If  they  think  they  can  cliarce 
what  the  traffic  will  bear.  We  think  that  the 
fixing  of  a  standard  maximum  for  the  bull 
preservation  can  easily  be  done  by  the  Com- 
mission.   The  Commissioners  claim  that  they 


bare  tfieady  made  coat  estliaatae  CTom  theaa 
porta.  Sartiy  they  can  satabMtfi  a  price 
based  on  goliig  wages  In  tbaaa  parts. 

The  saving  of  f2,400,g00  a  year  aalgbt  wen 
be  carefully  balanced  by  the  Congress,  as 
agatnst  the  eost  of  paying  unemployment 
Insurance  to  ship  repair  worlcers.  and  as 
against  the  cost  d  rebuilding  the  ship-repair 
Industry.  If  it  Is  allowed  to  go  into  another 
slump. 
Baspectfully  submitted. 

Joair  C^BBr. 
President,  Industriat  Uitkm  of  Mm- 
rtne  and  Shipbuilding  Workerg  of 
Atnerica,  CIO. 


Four  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  CHUDOFF 

OF  PKWNST1.VANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  R]»f»BBNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  AprU  13.  1949 

Mr.  CHUDOPP.  air.  Speaker,  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  the  newspaper 
published  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  the  home  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Rodiho  and  Mr.  Annoinzio, 
on  Tuesday.  April  12,  1949,  carried  an 
editorial  on  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man— "the  modest  man  in  the  White 
House."  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  words 
of  praise  in  behalf  of  our  great  leader. 
His  accomplishments  in  the  face  of  what 
seemed  insurmountable  obstacles  are 
matters  of  record.  But  it  would  be  ill- 
fitting  indeed  if  I  did  not  add  that  the 
clay  out  of  which  he  is  fashioned  is  such 
that  no  man  can  deny  him  a  place  la 
their  hearts — as  an  apostle  of  peace. 
The  editorial  follows: 

roua  TXABS 
Four  years  ago  this  afternoon  President 
Roosevelt  died.  Four  years  ago  this  evening 
at  7:09  o'clock.  Vice  President  Truman  waa 
sworn  Into  the  office  of  President.  Daaed. 
fearful  and  uncwtaln,  he  felt  that  the  burden 
of  unimaginable  responsibilities  had  fallen 
upon  his  humble  shoiJders,  for  the  war. 
although  drawing  to  a  ctoee,  had  not  been 
won,  and  there  was  still  peace  to  be  made. 
But  now  Mr.  Truman  has  completed  four 
years  m  the  Presidential  office — as  time  goes, 
a  normal  Presidential  term.  Since  that 
fateful  afternoon  and  evening  of  April  12, 
1945,  the  American  people  and  most  of  the 
world  have  followed  the  dual  and  parallel 
development  of  his  policies  and  of  his  varied 
personal  phasa*  as  an  Individual  In  dealing 
with  tbe  taalB  at  stataamanship. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  detailed 
review  of  Mr.  Truman's  stewardship.  Like 
most  Presidents,  at  least  since  World  War  I. 
Mr.  Truman  is  described  as  placing  special 
emphasis  upon  the  accomT^lshments  ot  hla 
administration  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
whirh.  as  here  applied,  means  accompUab- 
ments  toward  peace. 

•  He  is  said  to  regard  the  announcement  of 
the  Truman  doctrine  (he  himself  calls  It 
Greek-Turkish  aid)  on  March  12.  1947,  as 
the  critical  moment  In  the  relation  of  the 
western  countrlea  to  tire  Soviet  Union.  At 
that  point  thoe  was  tnlUated  a  program  of 
resisting  Soviet  expansion  with  a  counter- 
balance of  force  and  economic  recupera- 
tion. This  found  large  expression,  on  the 
economic  side,  tn  the  Marahall  plan.  On  the 
side  of  defense,  whxrt  began  as  rcrtatance 
to  Soviet  threats  In  the  eastern  Maa>ar« 
ranean  has  been  enlarged  into  tba  0eat 
regional  arrangement  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
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port   tbow   poUdcs   do«  ttem   taoaor  and 
gkvaa  Um  niat*tnfnl  vote*  ireat  vctftet  m 
tte  f^T»^'«  of  tlM  western  countrtaa. 
K  tbaaa  an  Um  Unaa  «<  Mr.  Ttmma* 

uh  mdA  bis  o«tt  aflMBpctoB  of  oOce. 
nation  wUl  be  tunt— t  to  hat*  U  ao. 

ts  cauae   Tor  optimism   about    peace. 

and  tbis  must  brine  true,  inner  satlilsctlon 
to  tbe  baart  aB4  puvpoa*  of  tbe  modest 
aaa  in  tbe 


Social  Sccvity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  KINGSUND  MACY 

or  vxw  TO«x 

DC  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE?rrATlVES 

Wednesday  April  13.  1949 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  know 
we  have  all  had  some  misgivings  about, 
the  distinguished  radio  commentator. 
Pulton  Lewis,  Jr..  rendered  signal  service 
in  calling  to  public  attention  night  be- 
fore last;  namely,  the  continuing  status 
of  the  Pederal  social  security  fund.  I  am 
aware  that  the  United  Sutes  Govern - 
floent  has  an  obligation  of  $8,500,000,000 
act  up  currently,  but  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  arrangement  that  any  of  us  would 
favor,  say  m  respect  to  any  personal  in- 
surance funds  upon  which  we  were  rely- 
ing. As  I  understand  it.  this  fund  is  vir- 
tually based  upon  a  Government  lOU. 
which  posterity  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  good  through  taxes.  There  is  some 
limit  to  taxation.  While  we  are  engaged 
in  shoring  up  the  finances  of  other  gov- 
I  would  like  to  feel  that  this 
sectirity  fund  upon  which  so  many 
of  our  citizens  are  depending  to  protect 
the  twilight  rone  of  their  lives  is  also 
shored  up  adequately. 


let'i  End  Defease  Waste  Now 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 


nsi 


ENTATIVEfi 


n«  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  AprU  13.  1949 

Mr  IRVTNG.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ou.  I  wish  to  call  the  atUnUcm  ai  U» 
Members  of  the  Hotiae  to  an  exoepfetoiuU 
editorial  which  appeared  m  the  PhlJa- 
Inquirer  on  Tuesday  morning, 
12,  1949,  commentmg  upon  the  real 
and  urgent  need  for  screening  every  ap- 
propriation request  by  the  National  MUl- 
tary  Establishment  and  lUi  related 
ot  tbe  MOMd  forcea. 
reeki  ago  I  called  to  your  at- 
the  great  economy  in  Govern- 
ment expoaacs  which  could  be  effected 


by  adop  ion  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoo'  er  Commission.  At  that  time  I 
was  not  Kware  that  the  Commission  had 
unearth<d  the  facts  reported  in  the  fol- 
lowing elitorial. 

It  is  tiy  frank  opinion  that  the  com- 
mittees ( f  Congress  which  are  responsible 
for  reconmending  methods  and  means 
for  cc(MJ(  imizing  in  Government  expendi- 
tures shjuld  recognize  these  revelations 
as  propir  justification  for  investigating 
thoroughly    every    proposal    made    for 


money 
forces. 


0  be   expended   by   the   armed 

1  these  few  facts  are  correct.  a.s 
I  presua  e  them  to  be.  there  must  be  other 
glaring  Examples  where  substantial  sav- 

be  made. 

Durini  the  war  my  fellow  townsman, 
now  Pre  lident  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  progress  of  the  war 
effort,  siiving  countless  millions  of  dol- 
lars, anl  making  our  national  efforts 
more  ef  ective  and  eCBcient.  I  am  cer- 
tain tha ;  the  great  work  of  the  Truman 
committ  ?e  could  well  be  continued  in  this 
Congres;  and  succeeding  Congresses  for 
the  plaii  and  simple  reason  that  we  do 
need  ih;  most  adequate  defenses  pos- 
sible bu  at  the  same  time  must  exercise 
every  piecaution  to  see  that  the  civilian 
populati  on  Ls  not  left  feeble  and  bankrupt 
in  the  p  ocess. 

The   (ditorlal   to  which  I   referred  a 
moment  ago  is  as  follows: 
n  cusE 
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rOH    SKHVICI    WASTE END    IT 

moment   when    Coni|?ress   and   the 

called    upon    to    deal    with    the 

question    of    rearming    western 

Is  shocking  to  hear  from  ft^rmer 

Hoover  charges  of  heavily  padded 

estimates  of  the  armed  forces. 

congressional     approval    baa 
to  proposed  outlays  for  a  single 
of  « 16.000.000,000  for  the  Army, 
Air  Force. 

what  piirposes?     In  a  broad  sense, 
nobody  Itnows.     Tbe  nubbin  of 
s  testimony  before  a  Senate  com- 
y^sterday  was  that  budgeting  and  ac- 
methods    of    the    services    are    so 
i  nd    confused — so    uncoordinated — 
( lear,  understandable  picture  of  pro- 
service  expenditures  Ls  possible. 

emphatically  that  neither  Congress 

J  jnerlcan  people  are  In  a  position  to 

hese  budget  proposals. 

cr  ring  needs  of  national  defense  and 

problems  Imposed  upon  the  United 

bolster    a    stumbling,    weakened 

Imperatively   prescribe   that   the    bll- 

spend  be  related  to  exact  needs,  by 

excluding  the  need  to  protect  the 

resources  of  our  country. 

ibould    be    no   disposition    to   slash 

Expenditures  without  rhyme  or  rea- 

tbe  contrary,  the  necessity  for  the 

defense  organization  we  can  pro- 

But  this  certainly  does  not 

and  extraviigance. 

isn't  speaiting  out  against  de- 

against  waste,  whether  Intentional 

hetber   due    to   overweening 

or  the  loose  system  under  which 

devised. 

Cofaimlsston  bas  pursued  tangled  and 

I  raila  ttirough  tlie  huge  network  of 

agencies  and  departments.     It 

general   reforms  and   reorganlza- 

whlch  Congress  Is  dawdling. 

sitlmated  tbat  several  billion  dollars 

lopped  off  Pederal  outlays  annually 

e|x>nomiea  and  reforms  were  adopted. 

ouldn't  they  be  adopted?    We  need 

I'jiiB  for  European  recovery  and  for 

adequate  defense  team.    The  North 
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Atlantic  Security  Pact  poses  a  possible  re- 
quirement of  close  to  sa.OOC.OOO.OOO — as  a 
starter — toward  rearming  western  Europe. 

We  can't  turn  our  backs  on  these  require- 
ments. But  we  should  set  our  faces  against 
sheer  waste  and  foolishness.  Economies  that 
might  be  effected — in  billions — could  make 
our  taslts  more  certain  of  success  and  prob- 
ably remove  any  need  for  higher  taxes. 

The  Hoover  Commission  brought  to  light 
some  significant  things  as  a  result  of  a  De- 
fense Department  survey  conducted  by  a 
task  force  neaded  by  Frederick  Eberstadt. 
Mr.  Hoover  mentioned  some  of  them  yes- 
terday. 

He  cited  Air  Force  plans  to  build  houses  In 
Alaska  at  $58,350  each;  more  on  Guam  at 
$48,000  apiece.  He  mentioned  a  "clerical 
error"  that  listed  a  National  Guard  appro- 
priation for  sixty-nine  155-mllllmeter  how- 
itzers at  $39,000,000,  Instead  of  $9,000,000. 
He  noted  an  original  budgetary  request  for 
1950  of  $108,290,858  for  "tropical  worsted 
uniforms"  which  would  purchase  838.000 
such  uniforms  at  $129  apiece — far  more  than 
enough  for  all  the  Army's  enlisted  men.  And 
Mr.  Hoover  again  called  attention  to  an 
Army  request  of  $100,000  per  tank  to  mod- 
ernize 1.215  M-6  tanks,  of  which  102  had 
already  t>een  turned  over  to  the  Marine 
Corps. 

That  list  alone  ought  to  stir  up  plenty  of 
action,  both  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
in  Congress,  to  put  service  budgeting  on  a 
sound  basis  and  keep  It  there. 

There  should  be  no  skimping  of  genuine 
defense  needs.  But  overlapping  of  defense 
measures,  excessive  administration  costs, 
outrageous  waste,  and  mere  mistakes  must 
be  eliminated.  That  is  essential  both  for  the 
security  of  the  Nation  and  for  its  economic 
stability. 


Spending  Rises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Columbus  (Ohio>  Evening  Dis- 
patch of  April  5.  1949: 

SPENDING    RISES 

An  indication  of  what  the  country  faces  in 
the  way  of  Increased  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  Is  clearly  seen  In  the  first  five 
appropriation  bills  reported  out  by  the  House 
committees  considering  them. 

The  total  recommended  in  these  initial 
bills  is  almost  $1,000,000,000  more  than  was 
actually  appropriated  for  them  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949.  It  Is  an  Increase  of  18  percent  over 
the  needs  of  these  departments  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

If  there  is  any  place  that  expenses  must 
and  can  be  cut  It  is  in  what  are  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ordinary  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. The  five  agencies  Included  in  the 
first  recommendations  to  be  made  are  in- 
cluded In  this  ordinary  functioning. 

Prices — the  Government  as  well  as  Individ- 
uals certainly  must  l>e  aware  of  this — are 
tending  to  stabilize  and  even  to  come  down 
in  many  Instances.  Thus  it  Is  not  a  time 
to  increase  appropriations.  It  is  a  time  to 
hold  them  at  current  levels,  or  even  to  cut 
them  back.  The  shooting  wars  are  over  for 
a  while.  The  cold  wars  are  being  considered 
in  separate  appropriations.  Why,  tlien.  do 
agencies  such  as  the  Treasury,  the  Interior 
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Department,  and  so  on  need  to 
donands  and  why  do  these  de~ 
be  met? 

There  is  no  desire  by  any  informed  or 
interested  American  to  aklmp  his  Government 
where  any  legitimate  need  is  demonstrated. 
The  Hoover  reports,  however,  have  revealed 
mountains  of  waste  throvrgh  the  great,  huge 
governmental  structure  that  some  day  must 
be  ellminiated.      Why  not  begin  now? 

Of  course,  with  the  President  having  in 
these  times  reversed  bis  tradltionai  ftmctlcn 
as  watchdog  of  Government  waste  to  become 
the  foremost  advocate  of  increased  spend- 
ing and  squandering,  perhaps  Congress  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  too  efficient  in  cutting 
back  expenses.  But  If  it  doesn't,  then  there 
Is  no  one  left  to  protect  the  American  tax- 
payer against  the  patent  evils  of  spending. 
It  Is  clearly  up  to  Congress  if  any  economies 
worth  the  name  are  to  l>e  effected. 


active  duty  woRfld  remedy  this  slttiation 
by  allowing  benefits  tmder  the  GI  bill  to 
go  to  persons  who  have  remained  on 
active  duty.  I  Invite  tbe  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congreas  to  this  injustice 
and  hope  that  legislation  correcting  th:s 
tmwarranted  discriminaticMi  will  be 
enacted. 


GI  Beae&ts  for  Persoaael  Who  Remaiaed 
on  Active  Duty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

cr   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOCSE  of  REPRJESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Ml.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  call  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  lack  of  educational  benefits 
for  oflflcers  who  have  elected  to  remain 
on  extended  active  duty,  as  provided  by 
Public  Law  346.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944. 

Letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received 
from  many  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
who  are  not  considered  to  be  eftgibte  for 
educational  benefits  as  now  provided  bf 
title  n  of  Public  Law  346.  because  they 
have  not  been  discharged  or  relieved 
from  active  duty.  After  having  received 
a  number  of  inquiries,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  asked  to  furnish  an  in- 
terpretation of  this  matter.  This  inter- 
pretation agreed  with  the  statements 
given  in  the  letters  of  various  officers. 

Under  present  military  regulations  it 
is  possible  for  Reserve  Officers  to  remain 
on  active  duty,  without  separation,  for 
an  indefinite  period.  This  service.  In 
msmy  cases,  would  continue  longer  than 
MBie  of  the  benefits  tmder  the  GI  bill. 
Tlierefore.  the  individual  would  never  be 
eligible  regardless  of  service. 

An  officer  who  was  Integrated  into  the 
Regular  personnel  of  the  armed  forces 
is  considered  eligible  for  educational 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill  because  of  his 
momentary  separation  from  the  service. 
It  Is  apparent  that  it  should  definitely 
be  determined  what  makes  an  individual 
a  veteran.  Is  it  the  possession  of  a  piece 
of  paper  showing  complete  sepai^tion 
from  the  service,  or  Is  it  the  service  he 
rendered  to  his  coimtry? 

H.  R.  3871.  introduced  in  the  Kighty- 
flrst  Congress  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  LtnchI.  to  amend  the 
Servtcemens  Readjustment  .^ct  of  1944 
by  extending  benefits  of  titles  n  and  HI 
to  certain  peisons  who  have  continued  on 


Federal  Aid  to  EdncatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

C^  MINWKSCTA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPHESKNT ATI  V  fiS 

Wednesday.  AprU  13.  194S 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  4230.  authorizing 
appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  parents  in 
discharging  the  serious  responsibility  of 
educating  their  children.  In  consider- 
ing so-called  Pederal  aid  to  education. 
I  believe  we  have  become  victims  of  ter- 
minology and  have  lost  sight  of  the  real 
basis  for  such  assistance;  we  have  let 
language  cloud  the  principles  which  have 
always  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  democratic  system.  We  have 
k>.«t  sight  of  the  human  person  in  follow- 
ing the  trend  toward  institutionalism. 
We  talk  about  schools  rather  than  chil- 
dren, the  SUte  rather  than  parents. 

I  think  we  need  to  carefully  reexamine 
our  philosophy  of  education  and  return 
to  the  basic  truths  upon  which  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  is  based.     Educa- 
tion is  for  the  child,  first  and  foremost. 
If  this  is  true  then  it  is  comon  sense  that 
the  first  ri^t  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren is  the  right  of  parents.      This  is 
a  right  older  and  prior  to  any  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  a  sacred  right  that  must 
be  protected  and  fostered  by  our  Govern- 
ment, whether  it  be  local.  SUte.  or  Fed- 
eral     Since  right  always  imposes   re- 
sponsibility, paraits  have  the  first  re- 
sponsibility  in   the   education  of   their 
children.    It  is  our  work  as  lawmakers 
to  assist  and  encourage  parents  in  ful- 
filling their  responsibility.     It  is  not  our 
function,  nor  must  it  be  our  intention, 
to  relieve  parents  of  that  obligation  en- 
tirely— to  make  education  solely  a  fimc- 
tion  of  government.      This  is  the  very 
real  danger  many  opponents  of  Pederal 
assistance  rightly  call  our  attention  to. 
Assistance  must  not  mean  controL 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  assume  our 
responsibility  of  assisting  parents  in  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  the  true  function  of  any 
government  in  education — to  protect 
and  encourage  the  prior  right  of  parents. 
Parents  are  handicapped  in  discharging 
their  duties  today  because  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  beyond  their  Im- 
mediate control.  This  is  a  time  of  crisis 
in  education  and  we  must  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter;  we  must  pro- 
vide the  assistance  necessary  if  parents 
are  to  insure  at  least  minimum  tools 
essential  to  an  educational  system. 

Fvery  bill  dropped  into  the  how>er 
of  this  House  ttuxaid  have  as  its  ultimate 
object  the  comman  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.     But  always 


the  common  interest  is  aided  only  as  the 
individual  interest  is  cafeguarded.  So 
too.  in  the  matter  of  education,  we  win 
all  benefit  to  that  degree  in  which  our 
children  are  benefited  through  Federal 
assistance.  Our  first  concern  in  educa- 
tion cannot  be  the  school  as  an  insti- 
tution, but  it  must  rather  be  the  child 
as  a  poson.  We  assist  tbe  school  only 
as  ve  assist  the  child.  In  heliung  our 
children  we  then  serve  the  greater  good 
of  our  Nation  because  our  greatest  asset 
is  an  educated  and  informed  citizenry, 
intellecrjally  and  morally  equipped  to 
face  the  grave  problems  confronting  each 
of  us  in  these  times. 

This  bill,  providing  for  auxiliary  aids, 
only  gives  assistance  where  it  should  be 
tfven  and  still  leaves  the  major  respon- 
.sibility  to  parents  to  whom  it  rightly  be- 
longs.    It  minimizes  the  danger  of  Fed- 
eral control  by  providing,  only  the  tools 
to  which   all   children   are  entitled.     It 
would  provide  every  child  in  the  United 
States  with  the  minimiim  material  essen- 
tials of  an  educational  system,  and  it 
leaves  to  parents  the  basic  responsibility 
of  controlling  and  providing  for  that  s3^- 
tem  as  such.    Here  too.  it  offers  a  second- 
ary assistance  that  cannot  be  discounted. 
In  making  educational  material  assist- 
ance available  to  all   it  releases  funds 
expended  from  regular  revenues  for  the 
operation  and  maintainence  of  the  basic 
school    system.    This    is    a    secondary 
benefit  resulting  from  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  bill — to  assist  parents  in  dis- 
charging their  educational  responsibili- 
ties.   To   keep   the    first    responsibility 
where  it  belongs  we  must  Insist  that  the 
same  amount  of  funds  now  spent  on  local 
education  continue  to  be  spent  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  or  we  nullify  our 
p.  imary  intention  of  benefiting  the  child 
through  assisting  the  parents. 

This  bill  would  insure  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  children  in  the  United 
States  in  providing  transportation  for 
educational  purposes,  library  facilities, 
textbooks,  and  other  reading  materials, 
visual  aids  and  other  instructional  ma- 
toials.  school-health  programs  and  fa- 
cilities. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  broad 
and  fully  meets  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  assisting  parents 
to  provide  such  services  and  facilities  as 
are  vital  to  an  adequate  educational  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  a  realistic  and  prac- 
tical solution  to  a  problem  that  has 
harassed  this  Congress  for  a  number  of 
years. 

As  comprehensive  as  it  ts  in  method. 
It  scrupulously  av<Mdi  any  interference 
or  violation  of  the  rlgMs  of  parents  and 
the  individual  States.  Furthermore,  this 
bill  does  not  create  any  new  agencies  nor 
does  it  expand  or  limit  the  functions  of 
ATI  sting  agencies.  Its  simplified  admin- 
istration L«:  designed  for  utmost  efficiency 
and  economy  through  direct  payment  to 
participating  schools  on  the  basis  of 
certified  average  daily  attendance  rec- 
ords. This  is  in  keeping  with  the  avowed 
principle  of  assisting  parents  rather  than 
assuming  or  usurping  the  rights  and 
duties  of  lower  units  of  government  in 
the  realm  of  educatKm. 

Basically,  this  bill  Is  a  simple  and  dear 
statement  of  Federal  policy  and  its  me- 
chanics   are    administratively    feasible 
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and 
it  would  pcovtde 
atil  sctaoois.  to  be  spent 
f <sr  aaifltatfT  aMb  &s  they  mre 
JlBthistailL  The  total  appraprta- 
j  of  tMt.OM.Mt  wook!  be  more  tban 
fllrfBcient  tf  ve  accept  the  eAunated  en- 
nBBcnc  o<  Mjasjtm  chUAra  la  aU 
fliririn  eksDMntary  and  aaeoadary 
acfaooli  in  1950.  According  to  Censas 
Bureau  foraeaaii  the  iiiiiiibiMiiH  will 
continue  to  dtoito  each  ymr  wmiil  it 
rcacbes  the  tbirty-four-xmUkm  mark  In 
19it.  Under  tbe  prtmsaons  ni  tiMa  bill 
tbe  annual  aprropriatiaB  woold  rOMitB 
at  Its  present  amount  while  the  per  pupil 
liaj—mN  would  be  proportkmatelj 
luctred  In' yean  in  which  the  average 
daily  attendance  exceeds  the  thirty-mil- 
tooB  Biarfc  which  would  require  the  fuQ 
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There  is  no  need  to  go  Into  the  sad 
facts  of  the  education  problem  again. 
We  hare  seen  the  problem  face  to  face  in 
oar  cities,  towns,  and  rural  schools.  The 
time  for  a  flattering  word  or  a  noble  ges- 
ture is  past:  w».  mxist  fulflll  the  grave 
responsMllty  wc  have  to  the  parents 
and  chlldrm  ci  this  Nation. 


Tr«stee«iiip  of  Foraier  Italian  Gtlooics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONiZlO 


n  THS  HOUSZ  OF  UKVHBUUrTATIVSS 
f.  April  13.  1949 


Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
}KO.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  includ- 
a  timely  rcsoimion  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Newajic.  N.  J.  with  respect  to  the 
tmrtccihlp  of  the  former  Italian  Colo- 
tiles  and  for  Italy's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations.  There  has  always  been 
a  great  spiritual  and  physical  kinship 
between  Italy  and  the  Umied  Sutes. 
and  Italy  looks  to  our  great  country,  the 
hope  and  protector  of  human  decency 
and  freedom,  to  support  her  cause.  This 
rcaoiutloo  sets  forth  the  compelling  rea- 
MAs  for  awarding  to  Italy  the  trustee- 
ship of  her  former  colonies,  and  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  the  Umted  Nations  will 
the  justice  of  her  claim: 


tb«  un  Ammiblj.  at  iU  prwent 
«Ui   tak*  under  cooaUtaratton  tb« 
tntwihtp  of  Um  tarmmr  Italian  colonies; 

tb«  <«>rtn|iBient  of  tbe  African 
It  win  be  a  ymt  cMUftbuitag  factor 

kabOKatloa  oC  ■Mfu  Bvop*:  aad 

Wberca*   Italy,    promptad.    not    by   aclflaii 
SMB.  bw  to  lailave  tba  aad  Wata  of  bar  o«er- 

tioB  of  ralteoadi.  alrporta  and  ■aapugto.  by 
eoowting  arid  landa  into  rich  fanna.  by 
tranaformlng  luxknovn  piacaa  into  mdtiatrlal 
•■Man  and.  tlu«agh  tba  appUeaOon  of  aelan- 
tlSB  kacivladaa.  aMttoda  and  sfcUia.  ralatag 
tbm  ataiidanl  ot  ItvtBg  far  abtjT*  that  wbicb 
bad  baas  an|B|ad  by  tba  aauvaa  and  bim- 
dndi  of  cbooaaadi  of  Italtaa*  «bo  aaitlad 
tbar«.  and 
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by  virtue  of  her  enormous  efforts 

m  their  development,  and  her 

to  her  former  colonies,  and  her 

and  her  excessive  population  and 

Italy  is  deserving  and  qualified  to 

their  further  development:  and 

the  awarding  to  Italy  of  the  trus- 

hcr  former  colonies  wUl  be  a  great 

economic  rehabUltatlon  and  wUl 

the  western  nations  against 

enemy;  and 

the    ctty     of    Newark     numbers 
population  125.000  loyal  American 
sense  of  fairness,  and  natxiral 
for  Italy,  recognizes  her  pressing 
1  ddltlonal  territory  and  the  oppor- 
\iseful   and   peaceful   expansion: 
be  It 
by   the  Board  of  Commisaionera 
of  .Vetrarfc.  That — 
has  every  moral  right  to  the  trus- 
her  former  colonies. 
UN  would  perform  an  act  of  ru- 
by awarding  to  Italy  the  trus- 
her  former  colonies, 
friendship  to  America   and   her 
toward  the  culture  and 
now  enjoyed  by  our  country  has 
her  the  sincere  support  of  our 
to  tlie  UN  for  the  trusteeship  of 

colonies. 

e  also  requires  that  Italy  be  ad- 

a  member  of  the  UN.  so  that  her 

aspirations  for  her  own  future  and 

of  the  world  may  be  advocated 

delegates. 

of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  His 
Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
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E3rniNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  ixd:.\.na 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Wednesday.  April  13.  1949 


IlARVEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
ea.sing  evidence  of  the  need  for 
Intergovernmental  relations — 
he  fiscal  and  other  relations  be- 
among  the  Federal  Govern - 
State   governments,    and   county 
mi|nicipal   units.     These   relatlon- 
ve  become  increasingly  impor- 
more  and  more  complex.    In- 
such  fundamental  matters  as 
sources,  grants-in-aid,  dupli- 
activities,  overlapping  author- 
costly,  inefficient  governmental 
at  the  various  levels. 

the  need  for  a  thorough - 
s  udy  of  these  problems  so  that 
legislative  solutions  might  later 
there  was  introduced  into  this 
February  7. 1949.  by  the  dlstin- 
gentleman  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
H.   R.   2389.     This  bill  by  Mr. 
I^ovides  for  the  e.stabllshmt'nt  of 
national  blparti-san  commis- 
study  all  phases  and  aspects  of 
al  relations  and  to  sub- 
recommendations  to  the  President 
Congress  for  Improving  the  ex- 
p^tterniess  situation. 

in  this  vitally  Important  prob- 
;  fflciently  great  in  both  Chambers 


atempc^ary 

sion  to 

intergo^emment£ 

mit 

and  the 

Istlng 

Interest 
lem  is  » 


of  the  Congress  that  on  the  same  day 
Mr.  BocGS  introduced  H.  R.  2389  an  iden- 
tical bill.  S.  810.  was  introduced  into 
the  other  body  by  eight  distinguished 
Senators,  representing  both  major  par- 
ties. Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
troduced into  this  House  on  March  3. 
1949.  H.  R.  3184.  which  is  identical  with 
H.  R.  2389  and  S.  810.  and  H.  R.  3944, 
which  is  also  an  identical  bill,  was  In- 
troduced on  March  31.  1949,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Ohio 
[Mr.   SiCREST]. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
arrangements  may  soon  be  completed  by 
the  respective  committees  for  adequate 
hearings  at  an  early  date  on  these 
measures.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  enacted  so  that  the  Na- 
tion, the  States,  and  the  other  political 
subdivisions  of  government,  as  well  as 
the  people  themselves,  may  be  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  which  I  am  wholly  con- 
fident will  be  forthcoming  if  the  proposed 
National  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  is  established. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  attracting 
more  and  more  attention  and  interest. 
In  that  connection  and  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  I  include  an  article  by  the  able 
Washington  correspondent.  Mr.  Holmes 
Alexander,  which  appeared  in  the  April 
8,  1949.  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.  I  may  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  same  article  by  Mr.  Alexander 
appeared  in  numerous  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

BOCCS    WOCLD    SlMPLITT    TaXTS 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washingto.v,  April  8. — Staff  members  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  say  they  wUl  have 
dene  well  If  between  10  to  20  percent  of  the 
group's  recommendations  ever  get  put  Into 
practice.  Yet  such  la  the  capital's  fondness 
for  appointing  commlssons  that  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  may  give  us  another  fact- 
finding group  of  similar  scope. 

This  possibUlty  lies  In  H.  R.  2389  by  Rep- 
resentative Boccs.  lone  Member  of  the  House 
from  Delaware.  The  Boggs  bill  is  a  prelim- 
inary effort  to  unscramble  the  prodigious 
omelette  of  Intergovernment  affairs — the  in- 
describable mlx-up  of  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  municipal  responsibilities. 

Nobody  really  knows  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  miles  of  red  tape  are  Involved  In 
the  overlap  of  taxing  and  spending  under  our 
multlgovernment  system.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission made  a  tentative  pass  at  this  enor- 
mous subject,  but  did  not  publish  Its  task 
group  report. 

rOUHTEIN    DETECTIVZS 

Boccs.  who  was  brooding  over  the  problem 
before  the  Hoover  Commission  touched  It. 
wants  to  take  It  from  there.  His  bill  calls 
for  a  14-member  group  which  would  report 
Its  findings  to  Congress  by  February  1952. 

The  unsuspecting  founding  fathers,  who 
Innocently  preserved  home  rule  in  the  Con- 
stitution, never  dreamed  how  many  "home" 
governments  would  be  developed.  There  are 
now  15S.0OO  government  units  within  the 
United  States,  of  which  108,000  are  school 
districts. 

Education  was  tbe  beginning  of  this  con- 
fusion. Early  last  century  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  began  making  land  grants  to  schoola. 
Monetary  grants  followed,  and  the  great  game 
of  put-and-taJEe  was  on.  In  1913-14  the 
game  got  Its  biggest  boost.  The  Federal 
Treasury  began  to  collect  Income  taxes,  and 
the  Aip-iculture  Department  began  Its  exten- 
sion service.  From  then  on  things  moved 
fa-st  Bills  for  granta-tn-ald  to  States  and 
localities    now    run    about    300    per    con- 
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pcnilninl  Bcaion.  There  are  three  types 
of  grants  for  edtication.  ttiree  or  more  for 
public  asBlatance.  and  over  a  doeen  types 
for  public  healtii.  About  40  percent  of  all 
funds  spent  by  the  States  cornea  from  Waah- 
Ington. 

PCMNSTI.VainA'S    LAW 

Meanwhile  the  local  governments  also  reach 
directly  for  the  taxpayers  pocket.  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  law  which  allows  3.591  sub- 
divisions to  levy  taxes — cities,  boroughs, 
townslilpfl.  and  even  school  districts  get  a 
whack  at  the  miserable  citizen.  Not  long 
ago  a  group  of  corporations  reported  that  It 
cost  tiiem  9  5  cents  to  figure  oUt  every 
dollar  owed  to  the  State,  and  4.7  cents  to 
make  up  an  account  of  their  Federal  tax 
dollar. 

The  Boggs  bUl  doesmt  blame  anybody  for 
this  baffling  state  of  the  Nation.  Such 
things  Just  happen  to  a  country  which  de- 
mands both  Federal  tmity  and  local  rights. 
But  competition  for  the  taxpayers  dollar 
has  become  a  free-for-all.  The  brokerage 
fee  extracted  by  the  various  taxing  agencies 
U  eating  up  the  capltaL  Something  has 
to  be  done.  A  few  days  after  Representative 
Boccs  dropped  ius  bUl  In  the  hopper,  a  group 
of  eight  Senators  sponsored  a  companion 
measure. 


Ail  Tkis  anil  Taxes,  1— 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 


may.  anger,  and  alarm  among  various  seg- 
menU  of  the  British  people,  many  of  whom 
apparently  bad  anticipated  that  it  was  time 
for  the  various  ■odalistic  met  wires  of  the 
Labor  Ciovemment  to  begin  paying  off  in  the 
form  of  a  iiigher  standard  of  Uvlng. 

There  was  considerable  specvilation  as  to 
the  reaction  in  the  uade-unlon  movement, 
some  leaders  of  which  said  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  hold  off  any  longer  demands  for 
wage  Increases  which  would  be  Inflationary. 

Obviously,  a  general  wage  Increase  In  Brit- 
ain not  only  would  wrack  the  austerity  pro- 
gram, but  would  jeopardize  the  social  serv- 
ices in  which  the  Labor  Government  takes 
such  great  pride. 

Tbe  time  is  coming  eventually,  and  this 
may  be  tlie  time,  when  tiiere  will  have  to  be 
a  abow-down  between  British  labor  and  the 
Labor  Government.  So  far  tlie  two  tiave 
cooperated,  since  tlie  Labor  Government's 
greatest  mainstay  has  been  the  trade-union 
movement.  But  if  tbe  unions  were  to  insist 
on  wage  increases  which  would  wreck  the 
socialist  prograBx  of  the  Government,  the 
latter  would  be  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween using  force  to  obtain  compliance  or 
abandoning  Its  socialistic  experiments. 

The  chances  are  that  as  long  as  the  British 
economy  is  being  bolstered  through  Amer- 
ican aid.  some  way  will  be  found  to  keep  the 
trade-unions  in  line  and  to  continue  the  so- 
cialization of  Britain.  But  when  Amtfiean 
aid  Is  finally  terminated,  Britons  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  det«Tnine  whether  their 
own  resources  are  adeqiiate  to  support  a  con- 
trolled economy  without  resortinng  to  police- 
atate  metiiods. 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1949 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcokd.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  E)ealer  for  April 
8.  1949: 

nrJ  THIS  AMD  T.%XXS,  TOO 

No  one  can  acc\ise  Sir  Stafford  Crtpps  of 
being  soft,  or  of  attempting  to  conceal  the 
tiarsh  facts  of  economic  life  from  the  British 
people. 

In  his  presentation  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  a  budget  which  continues  for  an- 
other year  the  bleak  austerities  of  the  past, 
the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  said  ttiat  as 
long  as  Britain  continues  its  expenditures 
for  defense  and  social  services  at  the  existing 
levels,  a  very  high  rate  of  taxation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  necessary,  regardless  of  what 
government  Is  in  power. 

Thus  the  cost  of  the  Labor  Party's  version 
of  the  more  abundant  life  wUl  continue  to  be 
a  heavy  burden  on  Britain's  taxpayers,  and  it 
may  become  heavier  In  the  future.  Sir  Staf- 
ford warned,  because  defense  expenditures 
may  rise,  and  the  social  services,  including 
socialized  medicine,  constitute  a  permanent 
and  continuing  obligation,  the  costs  of  which 
are  constantlv  Increasing. 

Under  the  new  budget  the  very  high  income 
and  purchase  taxes  are  to  be  continued,  the 
surcharge  on  local  telephone  calls  has  been 
increased  from  15  to  50  percent,  the  tax  rate 
on  footbiall  betting  pools  has  been  advanced 
from  30  to  30  percent  and  a  tialfpenny  haa 
been  added  to  the  tax  on  a  boa  of  ■Mtfihsa 

Moreover,  a  reduction  in  food  sabs  Miss  wUl 
be  reflected  by  increases  in  the  cost  of  meat, 
cheese,  butter,  and  margarine. 

The  only  tax  relief  Immediately  affecting 
consumers  to  the  reduction  by  1  penny  in 
the  cost  of  a  pint  of  beer,  but  this  reducUon 
wiM  so  slight  tliat  brewery  stocks  dropped 
as  Bitich  as  5  ahlliings  S  pence  a  share. 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  Sir  Stafford's  budget  caused  dia- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscONsiir 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  13  {legislative  day  of 

Monday.  AprU  ID,  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
entitled  "A  Cooperative  Research  Pro- 
gram in  the  Field  of  Stream  Pollution," 
together  with  correspondence  passing 
between  me  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultiire  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd.  as  follows: 

STATSMXMT  BT  HOM.   ALXXAMBSa  WiLBT,  OF 

Wmcohsin 

a  coopssative  kxsxasch  pxogbam  iw  thx  told 

or  sraxAic  pollution 

Mr.  President.  I  should  lilte  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  for  Just  a  few  saomsBits 
to  discuss  one  of  the  most  critical  _ 
facing  our  Nation  today,  but  one  which  has 
in  the  past  received  ail  too  little  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  I  refer  to  the 
str*>am-ponutlon  problem. 

In  this  field,  as  In  many  other  fields,  we  on 
this  blessed  continent  have  acted  like  a  prod- 
igal. We  have  dissipated  the  heritage  which 
our  forefathers  gave  ua.  We  have  befouled 
the  waters  erf  our  Nation.  We  have  stripped 
our  forests.  We  have  ravaged  otn*  soil.  The 
stream-pollution  problem  which  plagues  Wis- 
eonain  and  virtually  every  other  State  of  tlis 
Union  te  one  aspect  at  tbe  over-all  conser- 
vation problem  fadnf  ths  KaUon. 


mia  problem  la  not  one  for  mere  talks  or 
for  letters  or  for  repetition  of  empty  plati- 
tudes. It  is  a  problem  requiring  constructive 
and  decisive  action. 

In  the  last  Cnngrtss,  prsUminary  action 
was  taken  to  hdp  States  and  localities  meet 
tbs  poUutlon  menace.  But  this  Is  only  a 
beginning. 

Aioog  the  line  of  furtlier  constructive  ac- 
tion. I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
launching  of  a  Government-industry  coopera- 
tive program  for  research  into  the  utilization 
of  industrial  wastes  in  order  to  end  stream 
pollution.  In  a  letter  of  April  1,  i»49.  Secre- 
tary Brannan  wrote  to  me  tiiat  In  accord- 
ance with  my  suggestion  to  tiie  Department. 
be  (Secretary  Brannan)  "asked  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator.  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration, to  initiate  interbureau  discus- 
sions along  the  lines"  indicated  in  my  corres- 
pomlm^^  with  the  Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
theae  brief  remarks  there  be  included  the 
principal  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Depart- 
ment regarding  this  cooperative  research 
program  and  the  Department's  previoua 
answer  to  me. 

Tliere  have  been  many  excellent  treatises 
written  on  the  stream-poUution  problem. 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  in  Wisconsin  and 
throughout  the  Nation  has  been  among  the 
leading  organizations  fighting  a  valiant  bat- 
tle to  cope  with  this  menace.  The  famous 
magazine.  Sports  Afield,  has  carried  a  series 
of  vital  articles  entitled  "Running  Sores  on 
Our  Land."  by  BlU  Wolf,  which  haa  dis- 
cussed the  poUutlon  problem  and  construc- 
tive answers  to  it. 

Baosntly  I  received  a  commtmlcadon  from 
WUBim  Cook,  of  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Wisconsin  division  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League.  He  in  turn  en- 
closed a  letter  which  had  been  written  by 
A.  D.  Sutherland,  present  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  division  of  the  league.  I  should 
like  to  quote  a  few  excerpts  from  lir.  Suth- 
erland's letter: 

"The  Izaak  Walton  League  la  dedicated  to 
a  defense  of  our  resources.    We  believe  life 
Itself  Is  dependent  upon  forests,  clean  wa- 
ters, and  sou.     The  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests of  Wisconsin  and  generally  throtighout 
the  United  States  gave  birth  to  the  Izaak 
Walton     League.     •     •     •     The     pollution 
problem  is  of  great  importance.    The  health 
of  our  people  is  Involved.  (Polluted)   water 
causes     many     dreaded     diaeaass.     •     •     • 
Even  though  Injunctions  and  criminal  pros- 
ecutions  (against  pollution)    are  a  remedy, 
the  Tr?!"*'  Walton  League  believes  the  rule  of 
reason  should  still   apply.     We   have  presi- 
dents of  two  corporations  on  dur  commltts* 
on  water  pollution.    One  Is  the  father  of  two 
boys  stricken  with  polio  after   bathing   in 
polluted  waters.     •     •      •     We  have  many 
manufactxiring  members  on  our  league,  and 
they  have  given  their  time  and  attention  to 
this  problem.    They  want  poUirtion  stopped." 
I   could    proceed    and    quote   from    many 
other  sources,  pointing  out  tlie  menace  of 
pollution.     I    could    quote    at    length    from 
various  editorials  in  Wisconsin  newspapers — 
from  the  Milwaukee  Joximal.  the  Waukesha 
Freeman,   the  Pon  du   Lac   Commonwealth 
r   the  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette,  and 
manv  other  papers  in   my  own   and   other 
States,  on  this  grave  threat  which  we  have 
tolerated   for   so   long.     I   could   point   out 
facts  such  as  that  57  ccmmunltles   In   my 
own  State  have  no  sewage  treatment  what- 
soever    Porttmately,    they    represent    only 
9  3   percent  of  the  total  tirban  population 
of   Wisconsin.     Yet.  Wisconsin   haa    an   ex- 
cellent  committee  on   water  pcUution   and 
has  made  splendid  pnufiMS  Ui  this  field. 

This  is  not  a  suggsstinn  calling  for  re- 
erlminations  or  cheap  accusatlona.  As  the 
previous  excepts  I  have  read  Indicated,  far- 
aighted    leaders    of     agriculture,     mdustry. 
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I  am  cat- 

wtth  the  facts  tn  0x7 

at  Um 

facts,  parttmlarly 
tttt  pmior  Senator  from 
(Mr.  ICnrsTl.  vbo  baa  vorked 
vallaatlj  ta  tms  field. 
I  eamaatiT  trHC  that  thoae  Senators  and 
win  haw  doae  contact  In 
wttb  eoeacrration 
work — that  tbey  wm  ftr*  tbatt  partlcnlar 
attention  to  tbe  ti— i  poWiittm  pcoMem. 
Adequate  funds  win.  a€  course,  be  neceasary 
to  lomlement  lc0alatlaB  already  enacted. 
Mr  Carl  ahownafcer  (one  of  the 
cxpcrUy  qnaltfiad  tadtvMitals  in  this 
cooatry  tn  the  field  of  flrii  and  frtldUfe  coo- 
Mrvstkm  and  director  at  the  Hatknal  Wlld- 
Ufe  FMleratSoKU  was  appoUitcd  to  the  Water 
PoUutksi  Control  Adnaory  Board,  reprctent- 
Ing  the  cooserratlon  groups.  Be  has  re- 
ported to  ma  that  this  pollution  problem  is 
;  to  taka  a  tnoMBdoua  amount  of  ^lecial 
tanrttnf.  thna.  caargy,  and  latxir.  Tes. 
ftmds  if  It  U  to  ba  aaC  adaqoately.  Right 
BOW  a  deficiency  appropr  tattoo  Is  called  for 
to  aid  the  Public  Heaith  Serrlce  fulfill  its 
Mapottsuuttia^ 

Wvtmm  fMMratlaBa  will  rise  up  to  curse  tis 
or  to  blcas  oa.  itapawrttng  upon  how  we  act. 
It  ia  my  praysr  «2iat  w«  wlU  act  with  fore- 
alght.  with  Tiaion.  with  eonstnactiTc  deeds 
and  not  mere  empty  wcrda. 

ALCXAjfsca     WzLXT.    or     WiauMmw,     awd 
Vmtiwd  St«tcs  Dersmccsrr  or  AancTn.ruu 

or  scBicrL- 

f  ATOB'S  OKKOiSX,  BVC- 

raoGKAM  PsanctnacLT 
rmMOcam  roassr  raooocrs  LABOBAxoaT   st 

Ujutcn  14.  1M0. 
Dkam.  Sussroa:  Rcfarcnea  ta  again  made  to 
Icctar  of  rmbnmn  I*  •od  oar  aekDovl- 
it  of  rsbiUMi  M.  The  Bnraaa  of 
AgricultunU  and  Industrial  Caiemtstry  baa 
loag  raoognized  the  taportanoe  of  dcrclop- 
tnC  means  Jt  utiltaattoo  of  agricultural  raal- 
duas  and  waatea.  Such  wrtduas  and  waatcs 
vary  widely  la  rtiarartar  cm  u  stalks,  com 
straw,  aad  food*proeamtag  wastes 
bttt  a  few.  Many  at  thaas  wasUs  are  tn- 
volTcd  m  stnam  pottottoa. 

Wtoertvcr  poastble  atfatili  ara  made  to 
coBvart  theas  waataa  iato  a  product  of  value 
to  at  least  rattva  the  east  a<  Mm^^^t     where 
we  at  leaec  affaipt  to 
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Fulp  mm  wastes 

regard  to  the  pc^utton  of  streams  by 
t  of  pulp  mills  it  Is  assumed  thst 
riadpally  interested  In  the  sulfite 
bich  the  greatest  problem  attaches. 
two  ways  in  which  this  problem 
attacked.    Mrst  throtigh  the  recorery 
b]}prodticU  and  their  use  in  the  pulp 
If  such  as  the  reuse  of  the  chemicals 
of  other  solid  materials  for  fuel. 
he  recovery  of  the  byproducts  and 
to  ouuide  parties.    The  first  would 
hinge  upon  a  modification  of  the 
Involving  a  switch  from  the 
ime   base  to   a   soda,   magnesia  or 
Considerable  work  has  been  done 
by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
deal  has  been  done  by  the  Indus- 
The  research  work  is  very  costly 
(  hange-over  of  existing  mills  to  a  new 
very  high  in  the  way  of  capital  In- 
The  Industry  has  a  large  stake  in 
many  of  the  mills  could  be  closed 
communities  Impoverished  If  the 
on  the  statute  books  relating  to 
I^llutlon  are  enforced.    The  solution 
em  cannot  be  worked  out  at  the 
Ftoducts  Laboratory  alone  but  needs 
cooperation  of  the  chemical  engl- 
iralns  In  the  Industry  and  the  try- 
proposals  on  mill  scale, 
approach  were  to  be  made  it  would 
m  a  matter  of  national  action  under 
tlve  arrangement   between   In- 
GoTcmment  for  which   a   very 
of  money  would  be  required  over 
cf  years.    It  Is  a  project  In  which 
t  Products  Laboratory  might  be  a 
central  agency  and  directive  research 
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Referr  ng  now  to  the  second  alternative  the 
sulfite  liquor  contains  essentially  all  of 
orglnally  present  in  the  wood  com- 
calcium    bisulfite,    sugars,    and 
of  certain  acids  derived  from 
well  as  furfural,  volatile  aldehydes 
and    terpenellke    compounds. 
at  present  some  optimism  as  to  the 
of  the  sugars  for  the  production  of 
east  for  livestock  and  poultry.     A 
pulp  makers  in  Wisconsin,  as  you 
.  have  placed  in  operation  of  $500,- 
plant  to  transform  sugar 
pulp  liquor  to  yeast.    So  far  the 
leen  greater  than  the  return  for  the 
There  has  been  bome  minor  recov- 
The  removal  of  such  materials 
educed  biological  oxygen  demand  In 
in   which   the   effluent   is  dls- 
It  would  seem  to  us  that  work  on 
prodiictlon  of  yeast,  molasses,  or  alcohol 
su4h  sugars,  and  basic   work  on  the 
make-up  of  llgnln.  all  are  Important 
ig  a  profitable  outlet  for  these  by- 
of  the  sulfite  mill.    Once  conversion 
to  useful  goods  needed  In  quantity 
ork^  out  it  would  seem  logical  that  re- 
Buch  markeu  would  follow.    The 
Ifroducts   Laboratory   is   doing   work 
lines.    Its  funds  for  the  purpose 
however.     Incidentally  the  ap- 
an  understanding  of  the  character 
and  Its  conversion  to  useful  producU 
re  jresenu  costly   research  on   which 
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might  profitably  be  spent  as  much  as  the 
laboratory  has  available  now  for  the  entire 
chemical  field. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
In  this  or  other  matters,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

A.  J.  LOVCLAJfO, 

Under  Secretary. 

PAST  B — LTTTBI  TO  DXP.UITMENT  OF  ACKICI7LTUSX 
IN    arSPONSE 

March  15.  1M9. 

CSAS  Ms.  LovzLANo:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  14  in  response  to  my  Inquiry 
regarding  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  utilization  of  agriculttiral 
residues  and  wastes  and  Industrial  wastes 
which  are  polluting  the  Nation's  streams.  I 
appreciate  yotir  report  on  this  matter  and 
I  would  like  to  follow  It  throtigh  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

As  I  have  previously  Indicated  (when  I 
Introduced  Senate  bill  1118  to  give  business 
tax  advantages  If  they  develop  facilities  to 
treat  industrial  wastes  1 . 1  have  been  appalled 
at  the  terrific  pollution  of  the  Nation's 
waters  because  of  these  waste  products  and 
I  am  afraid  that  we,  as  a  people,  are  "miss- 
ing the  boat"  In  meeting  this  problem  ade- 
quately, notwlthstandl  ig  the  antipollution 
legislation  that  we  have  already  adopted. 

It  Is  not  a  subject  for  speeches  or  letters 
or  talks,  but  a  subject  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  for  constructive  action  in  order 
that  we  can  preserve  the  Nation's  wildlife 
and  water  heritage. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  that  phase 
of  your  letter  in  which  you  indicate  that  a 
program  of  national  action  under  some  co- 
operative arrangement  between  Industry  and 
Government  should  be  worked  out.  For 
example,  utilizing  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory at  Madison  as  a  central  agency  and 
directive  research  organization.  I  am  inter- 
ested, too.  in  your  comment  that  a  vast 
amount  of  Federal  funds  would  be  Involved 
for  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  simi- 
lar vital  research  Institutions. 

/  should  like  to  introduce  specific  legislation 

My  question  is,  therefore:  What  specific 
cooperative  arrangements  between  industry 
and  Government  does  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  feel  should  be  worked  out  In  spe- 
cific legislation  and  how  much  specific  fimds 
would  you  Initially  propose  be  spent?  In 
other  words.  I  should  like  to  introduce  spe- 
cific legislation  for  research  fvmds  and  or- 
ganization. ^ 

Research  serves  economy 

I  assure  you,  of  course,  that  I  do  not  make 
this  comment  without  due  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  our  national  budget  is  already 
at  a  staggering  level  and  I,  for  one,  have 
urged  and  w^iU  continue  to  urge  economical 
reduction  of  Federal  appropriations.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  record  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  for  example,  has 
proven  that  research  funds  of  this  type  re- 
pay themselves  many  times  to  the  American 
taxpayer  and  thus  Instead  of  continuing 
drains  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  actually  re- 
sult ultimately  in  an  Increase  of  revenue  for 
the  Treasury  because  research  of  this  type 
creates  Jobs,  creates  wealth,  creates  Federal 
revenue.  In  addition,  no  one  could  put  a 
dollar  sign  on  the  value  of  preserving  the 
Nation's  streams  unpolluted  and  preventing 
the  further  mass  death  of  wildlife. 

With  all  of  this  I  am  sure  you  agree  and 
I  mention  It  only  as  a  clarification  of  the 
fact  that  I,  as  a  United  States  Senator  Inter- 
ested In  economy,  am  prepared  to  support 
you  to  the  fullest  extent  on  any  sound  sug- 
gestion that  you  may  care  to  make  for  spe- 
cific cooperative  action  between  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  Government  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

Research  has  contributed  to  a  tremendous 
extent  for  the   amazing  standard  of  living 
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which  we  as  a  people  have  achieved  and  re- 
search will  help  us  to  maintain  that  standard. 

Let  us  plan  for  specific  program 
I  would  appreciate,  therefore.  If  your  De- 
partment could  Initiate  a  series  of  discus- 
sions within  and  between  Its  bureaus  and 
with  my  office  so  that  we  can  plan  for  sj)e- 
clflc   rsearch    legislation   with    an   adequate 
but   not   extravagant   amount   of    funds   In 
which  we  could  tap  the  finest  engineering 
brains  of  the  Nation  both  In  Government  and 
private  Industry  toward  the  solution  of  this 
critical  problem. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALEXANDra  Wn.rr. 


Thirty-ninth  AnniTersary  of  ApproTal  of 
Esperanto  Laa{uafe  by  Maryland 
Leg^islature 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or  ICAXTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  13  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Maxi- 
mlano  Marmito  Villareal  paying  tribute 
to  the  Maryland  State  Legislature  on  the 
thirty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  approval 
of  the  Esperanto  language  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Maryland;  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chp- 
ping  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  12 
on  the  same  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  clipping  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THIKTT-NINTH  ANNTVE2SART  OP  THE  APPHOVAL 
or  ESPERANTO  LANGUAGE  BT  MARTLAND  STATE 
LEGISLATUai 

Mr.  Maximiano  Marmito  VUlareal,  of  the 
Philippines,  pays  tribute  to  Maryland  State 
Legislature  on  the  thirty-ninth  anniversary 
(April  11,  1949)  of  the  enactment  and  ap- 
proval by  that  legislative  body  of  the  inter- 
national language  Esperanto,  on  April  11, 
1910.  Mr.  Villareal  Is  former  director  of  pub- 
licity of  the  Esperanto  Association  of  North 
America  and  a  life  member  of  the  Little  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  whose  member- 
ship is  composed  of  officials  and  employees  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Mr.  VlUareal's  statement  follows: 
"This  thirty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment Into  law  by  the  Maryland  State  Leg- 
islature of  the  International  language  known 
as  Esperanto,  on  April  11.  1910,  marks  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  and  most  brilliant 
pieces  of  legislation  that  any  legislative  body 
has  ever  enacted  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Esperanto  is  the  successful  creation  of  Dr. 
Lazaro  Ludoviko  Zamenhof,  of  Poland.  It 
was  purposely  Invented  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  the  world  as  their  second  language, 
which  they  may  communicate  with  one  an- 
other with  facility.  This  pioneering  action  of 
Maryland  State  Legislature  should  serve  as  a 
moat  Inspiring  example  and  a  challange  to 
parliaments  and  legislatures  of  the  world, 
particularly  to  the  states  which  are  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  whose  delegates 
dally  encounter  problems  of  language 
difficulty. 
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"The  wisdom  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Maryland  State  Legislature  nearly  4  decades 
ago  should  serve  also  as  a  guiding  light  lead- 
ing the  way  toward  reaching  the  goal  of 
world  understanding  between  different  peo- 
ple of  different  languages  who  want  to 
achieve  a  lasting  world  peace.  This  was  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  genius  Inventor  of 
Esperanto. 

"On  this  thirty-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  and  approval  by  the  Maryland 
State  Legislature  of  the  Esperanto  Interna- 
tional language,  all  men  of  good  wUl  In  the 
world  should  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Maryland  State  Legislature  for  Its 
brUllant  pioneering  action  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  It  would  be  also  an 
honor  If  Marylanders  were  added  to  the  over 
10,000,000  signers  of  a  petition  recently  re- 
ceived by  United  Nations  authorities  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  Esperanto  international 
language  as  the  second  language  of  the 
world." 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  AprU  12,  19491 

ICAaTLAin)  COMMZWDCD  roa  O.  K.  ON  XSPZaAMTO 

Washington,  April  11,— Maryland  was 
commended  today  by  Maximiano  M.  Villa- 
real  for  Its  action  In  1910  officially  approving 
the  Esjjeranto  international  language. 

Villareal  Is  former  director  of  publicity  of 
the  Esperanto  Association  of  North  America. 

Recalling  that  the  Maryland  Legislature 
acted  on  April  11,  1910,  VUlareal  said: 

"All  men  of  good  will  In  the  world  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Maryland  State  Legislature  for  its  brilliant 
pioneering  action  taken  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind." 

"It  would  be  also  an  honor  If  Marylanders 
were  added  to  the  over  lO.OOO.CCO  signers  of 
a  petition  recently  received  by  United  Na- 
tions authorities  virging  the  adoption  of  the 
Esperanto  international  language  as  the  sec- 
ond langauge  of  the  world."  Villareal  said. 

Esperanto  was  created  by  Dr.  Lazaro  Lu- 
doviko Zamenhof,  of  Poland,  as  an  Interna- 
tional langusige. 


North  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF  1NDL4NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  13.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Washington 
news  letter  of  Hon.  K\rl  Wilson: 

WASHINGTON   NTWS  LETTER 

(Prom  your  Congressman.  E.arl  Wilson) 
For  better  or  for  worse,  the  United  States 
Is  now  married  to  the  North  Atlantic  Mutual 
Aid  Pact.  When  the  United  States  Senate 
has  approved  the  pact,  the  marriage  will  have 
been  consummated,  and  we  will  be  entitled 
to  all  of  the  doubtful  privileges  as  well  as 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  a  full- 
fledged  military  alliance  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  community. 

The  pact  has  Just  been  signed  here  In 
Washington  by  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  and  by  the  fcx«lgn  ministers  of  10 
other  nations.  The  only  thing  remaining  to 
make  the  pact  official  and  binding  is  ratifi- 
cation by  the  United  States  Senate.  Favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate  Is  doubted  by  no 
one  on  Capitol  HUl,  but  ratification  will 
come  only  after  a  rough  and  rocky  debate. 
As  I  stated   la  this  column  last  week  the 


signing  of  this  pact  launches  this  Nation 
upon  a  new  and  bold  departxire  from  our 
traditional  foreign  policy.  The  wisdom  of 
this  venture  wUl  be  questioned  carefully  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  Tw liking  ofllcial  this  far-reaching  com- 
mitment. 

When  the  pact  Is  stripped  of  Its  diplomatic 
phraseology  and  boiled  down  to  Its  essence, 
it  emerges  as  a  peacetime  adaptation  of  the 
lend-lease  Idea  with  Marshall  plan  refine- 
ments. When  this  definition  Is  translated 
into  "hill  talk".  It  means  that  you.  you,  and 
you — the  American  taxpayers — are  going  to 
pay  for  the  rearming  of  most  of  our  wartlm* 
friends  in  Europe.  Why?  Because  our  Gor- 
emment  fears  a  war  with  Soviet  Russia  and 
wants  some  friends  on  the  Continent  ready 
to  absorb  the  shock  of  the  first  blows. 

Really,  our  hopes  tor  the  pact  are  two- 
fold. First,  we  hope  it  wUl  preserve  at  least 
the  synthetic  peace,  or  armistice,  which  we 
now  enjoy  by  confronting  Russia  with  the 
unified  strength — political,  economic,  and 
mUltary — of  the  11  nations  which  have  signed 
It.  The  signers  of  the  pact  hope  to  con- 
vince RussU  that  together  they  are  bigger 
and  tougher  and  thereby  prevent  Russia 
from  starting  world  war  three.  Our  second 
hope  for  the  pact  is  that  should  Rtissla  start 
a  war,  the  signers  of  the  pact  will  be  ready 
and  able  to  overcome  the  armies  of  the 
Kremlin  and  prevent  the  Communist  hordes 
of  Asia  from  consuming  the  Western  World. 
Capitol  Hill  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
pact  is  divided  into  two  camps.  Those  who 
favor  the  pact  say  it  Is  a  treaty  to  preserve 
the  peace;  that  It  will  prevent  war  because 
It  serves  notice  on  any  would-be  aggressor 
that  Uncle  Sam  wUl  fight  if  any  of  our  pact 
partners  are  attacked.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
those  who  think  the  pact  should  be  approved 
that  World  Wars  I  and  II  might  have  been 
prevented  had  Germany  been  convinced, 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  that  the 
United  States  would  fight  on  the  side  of 
France  and  England.  It  is  further  contended 
that,  unless  we  offer  moral  support  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  our  friends  in  Europe,  they  wlU 
be  forced  to  go  over  to  the  side  of  Riissia  or 
at  least  compromise  with  the  Kremlin,  and, 
therefore,  their  military  assistance  to  us 
would  be  lost  in  the  event  of  war. 

Those  who  oppose  the  pact  claim  that  It 
I>  an  out-and-out  military  alliance  aimed 
directly  at  the  Russians;  that  it  will  offend 
the  Russians  and  force  them  to  speed  up 
military  preparations;  that  It  divides  the 
world  Into  two  mUltary  camps  and  wUl  re- 
sult in  unleashing  the  dogs  of  war  once 
again.  Those  In  opposition  contend  further 
that  the  provisions  of  the  pact  entangle  us 
forever  in  the  old  quarrels  and  hatreds  of 
Europe;  that  we  are  saddling  ourselves  with  a 
bunch  of  poor  relations  who  will  ride  us  down 
the  road  of  economic  destruction,  and  that 
the  pact  is  a  one-sided  deal  in  which  we 
trade  hams  for  wieners. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  any  individual 
to  predict  the  end  result  of  this  new  policy, 
for  no  one  knows  Just  what  effect  it  will  have 
upon  unpredictable  Scvlet  Russia.  It  Is 
h(^)ed  that  It  wUl  deter  the  Kremlin's  war- 
like activities  and  preserve  the  peace.  That 
is  the  better  part  of  the  new  plan.  The 
worse  part  is  that  it  wiU  turn  the  cold  war 
into  a  hot  war  t>etween  the  East  and  the 
West.  At  best,  this  new  North  Atlantic  MUl- 
tary Pact  is  the  latest  effort  In  the  trlal-and- 
error  method  of  stopping  war  and  dlspeUlng 
rumors  of  war. 

Without  wishing  to  be  too  pessimistic.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  peace  treaties, 
pacts,  and  alliances  have  not  prevented  man 
from  participating  in  the  bloody  sport  of  war 
In  the  past.  Someone  has  said,  "The  past  ia 
prologue."  Unless  and  until  hmnan  nature 
undergoes  a  change  of  heart,  man  will  jwob- 
ably  continue  to  throw  stones  and  wield 
clubs   against   his   enemies,   both   real   and 
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tma«1nai7.  Nevertbcleat,  vi  bop*  thts  new 
Morth  AU&nUc  Pact  vorto.  Ood  knows  It 
lutd  bett«r  work  or  ■■n.  tb*  blpwl  ruler  at 
tbU  •miMx.  BUT  find  blHMlt  «m|»pe<ll  of  »1I 
•emblauice  of  modem  ctTltlMMmi.  Time,  tbe 
arbiter  of  all  things  man-made,  must  be  the 
Judge. 


ECA'i  Bt«  Decisioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  nXNSTLTAJtU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEirr A  TI V  ES 

Wednesday,  AprU  13.  1949 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoto.  I 
Include  the  foUowing  articleB  from  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Cmnmerce: 
|Prom  tbe  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  M&iTii  0.  1»49| 

AitsLO-UimTD  9TATTS  Pjcht  roa  On.  Otmjtrs 
Of  BtTaon  Baus— BCA  Anne  Bass  Usk  of  Aid 
Fxntaa  To  Bttld  Vr  Rrv*L  PiAjrrs  AamoKa 

(By  W.  M  Jablonski) 

An   Intensive   battle  shaping   up   between 

Brttuh  and  American  oU  com  pan  tee  (or  mar- 

keUng  outleu  in   Europe  wu   brought   out 

into    the   open   here   yesterday    by    an   BCA 


Walter  J.  Levy,  consultant  (or  BCA's  pe« 
troleum  branch,  declared  that  his  agency  was 
fuUy  aware  <rf  the  "grave  and  serlom  prob- 
lem" conXrontlBf  American  oU  companies  as 
a  result  of  tb*  Buiupisii  dollar  shortacre  and 
the  buc*  cqMndoD  program  mapped  by  Brit- 
ish coapantas  for  their  sterling  oil. 


He  assured  oilmen.  howeTcr,  that  ECA  did 
not  intend  to  tise  Its  funds  to  "duplicate  ex- 
isting (American)  faclltlies  unnecessarily." 

His  statement,  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Financial  Analysts  So- 
cieties, was  hailed  by  <Al-company  crfBclals 
here,  many  of  whom  had  been  growing  In- 
crcaalngly  cor»cerned  whether  American  tax- 
payers' money  would  be  used  to  help  drive 
American  oil  investments  out  of  Europe. 

■CAs  belief,  Mr.  Lery  stated,  U  that  "It  Is 
to  the  economic,  political,  and  strategic  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  that  these  ( Amer- 
ican »  companies  maintain  their  oU  interests 
e   and    obtain    fair    and   equitable 
In  the  oil  markets  of  Europe." 
Bsrormo  puut  too  optimistic 

Be  added : 

"la  this  process  of  making  Europe  self- 
■■■liiataif  somebody  may  well  get  hurt,  but 
I  bettere  It  U  ImperaUre  that  no  vital  In- 
terwu  of  tbe  United  States  be  sacrlfloed  and 
that  no  Isgitimata  busUMSs  InteresU  be  hurt 
unnte—rUy." 

DascriMng  the  original  reflnery-constnie- 
tkjn  prg«ram  submitted  by  Individual  Euro- 
pean countries  last  fall  as  too  optimistic. 
Mr.  Lery  said  BCA  has  asked  OCXC  ( Organ- 
tcatkm  for  European  Economic  Cooperation) 
to  scale  down  the  IndlTklaal  programs  mora 
In  Una  with  the  future  n— ds  ot  the  world 
oUaconany. 

TiM  original  program,  he  said,  called  for  a 
refining  c^>aclty  of  nearly  MjIOMtO  Uma 
in  Europa  and  an  apaaalan  of  Auopsan- 
ownsd  overseas  reftnlng  capacity  from  M.- 
000.000  taw*  %o  72.000.000  and  their  crude- 
oil  pratfneMoa  ootakle  Europe  from  7S.000.> 
000  tons  to  llMOOiWO  bf  IMS. 

0Drh  a  program  would  obviously  result 
tn  overexpansion  of  facilities,  the  ECA  of- 
fictals    said,    since    it    presupposes    an    In- 
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pointed  out  that  even   though 
believe  that  the  original  plans 
will  completely  ma- 
ing  in  Etut)pe  and  oil  pro- 
of Europe  will  still  make  an 
c^trlbution  to  recovery. 
British  estimate  that  an  In- 
gS.OOO.OOO.OOO,  perhaps  40 
and  60  percent  in  sterling 
will  result  In  an  In- 
a4nual  value  of  crude  oil  and 
output  by  British  compa- 
bllllon  dollars  by  fiscal  1953. 
will  probably  stUl  have 
when  the  ECA  program  is 
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coiu  tries. 


E  jrope 


(HIDES  onjcxN 

He  offered  nc  concrete  proposal  to  solve 
the  diiemma,  bit  expressed  conviction  that 
a  combination  iif  "skillful  planning"  by  the 
oil  companies  tn  tbe  next  few  years  and  co- 
operation betwe  sn  Government  and  industry 
should  help  "sclve  the  problem  confronting 
the  American  <  xporter  in  general  and  the 
American  oil  ini  lustry  In  particular." 

Mr.  Levy  chidi  d  those  oilmen  who  say  they 
would  be  bettei  off  without  ECA. 

Without  BCA  he  pointed  out.  the  "obvi- 
ous thing  for  I  country  like  Great  Britain 
to  have  done  ^  rould  have  been  to  develop 
Its  one  great  In  perlal  asset,  and  that  Is  oil, 
for  all  it  was  w  >rth. 

"Without  ECJA.  tlierefore.  the  European 
have  had  no  alternative  but 
to  buy  British  bll  to  the  limit  of  Its  possi- 
bilities, and  the  se  poeslbllitles  are  great,  in- 
deed," he  contlijued. 

have  been  no  chance  to  work 
In  good  time  which  would 
permit  the  AmeHcan  oil  Industry,  with  fore- 
sight and  Judgi  lent,  to  maintain  Its  Impor- 
tant and  vital  r  }le  In  the  oil  production  and 
marketing  cent<  rs  overseas. 

'Without  EC  V.  we  would  have  had  not 
only  political  <  haos  In  Europe  of  an  un- 
heard of  ma^niLude  but  the  dollars  already 
spent — and  what  we  have  spent  on  oU  up 
to  now  Is  a  ver  sizable  amount — would  not 
have  been  spen :;  the  American  oil  industry 
would  already  nave  lost  a  major  share  of 
Its  present  rxfurts  with  serious  repercus- 
sions on  our  f(  reign  and  domestic  produc- 
tlon  and,  I  bel  eve,  on  prices." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ol 
March  16,  1949] 

PrrtOLEXTM   COMICSNTS 

(By  W.  M.  Jablonski.  petroleum  editor) 

XCA'S   BIG   DECISION 

How  far  should  American  taxpayers  help 
finance  expansion  of  European  oil  facilities 
at  the  expense  of  existing  American  oil  in- 
vestments abroad? 

That  Is  the  question  now  confronting  ECA. 

Complex  and  far-reachlng  In  lU  implica- 
tions, the  ECA  petroleum  issue  presents 
something  of  a  dilemma: 

1.  Etirope  wants  to  expand  its  own  oil- 
refining  facilities  at  home  and  European- 
controlled  production  of  "sterling"  oil  (prin- 
cipally British  and  Dutch)  In  the  Middle  East 
and  Caribbean.  This  would  eliminate  need 
for  importing  dollar  oil  and  make  it  possible 
to  export  sterling  oil  Into  dollar  markets. 

2.  It  wants  ECA  to  help  finance  at  least 
part  of  this  expansion  program  (estimated  at 
$1.500.000 .000). 

3.  Expansion  of  such  "sterling"  oil  facil- 
ities to  replace  dollar  oil  Imports  undoubtedly 
offers  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  aiding  Eu- 
rope's recovery  oil  accounts  for  a  large  pro- 
portion (20  percent)  of  the  present  dollar 
deficit,  and  a  dollar  shortage  is  expected  to 
continue  even  after  the  ECA  program  Is 
ended. 

4.  However,  expansion  of  such  sterling  oil 
facilities  will  tend  to  freeze  out  dollar  oU 
from  European  markets,  displace  large  exist- 
ing American  Investments  there  as  well  as 
the  big  dollar  oil  Investments  built  up  In  the 
Middle  East  to  supply  these  European  mar- 
kets. 

The  program  presented  to  ECA  by  Indi- 
vidual European  countries  call  for  tripling 
Europe's  refining  capacity  by  1953,  plus  boost- 
ing European-owned  refineries  abroad  by 
about  33  percent  and  expanding  European - 
owned  foreign  crude  oil  production  by  62 
percent  In  the  same  period — far  exceeding 
anticipated  European  consumption. 

ECA  recently  asked  these  countries  to  re- 
vise their  programs  more  in  line  with  their 
future  needs.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
even  If  the  program  Is  only  partially  carried 
out.  It  would  still  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  American  dollar  oil  Investments  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East — and.  Incidentally, 
tend  to  encourage  a  monopoly  of  a  few  b.g 
"sterling"  oil  companies  in  large  areas  of  the 
world. 

Indirectly,  too,  this  program  would  also 
help  finance  expansion  of  these  sterling  oil 
companies  In  other  markets  such  as  South 
American,  since  the  dollars  supplied  by  the 
United  States  to  such  companies  In  Europe 
will  release  funds  for  further  expansion  In 
other  areas. 

If  carried  out  to  Its  extreme,  the  program 
could  also  have  reperctisslons  on  the  domestic 
American  oil  Industry  as  overexpanslon  of 
facilities  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  would 
tend  to  depress  world  oil  markets. 

That  ECA  Is  aware  of  the  gravity  of  this 
outlook  was  made  clear  here  In  a  recent  talk 
by  Walter  J.  Levy,  chief  of  ECA's  petroleum 
branch.  His  speech  was  refreshing  in  Its 
frankness  and  realistic  appraisal  of  the  "grave 
and  very  serious  problem  '  facing  American 
oil  companies  as  a  result  of  the  "expansion 
program  *  *  *  of  the  British  oU  Indus- 
try". 

"In  this  process  of  making  Europe  self- 
■tistaining,"  Mr.  Levy  declared,  "somebody 
may  well  get  hurt,  but  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  no  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States  be  sacrificed  and  that  no  legitimate 
business  Interests  be  hurt  unnecessarily." 

While  Mr.  Levy  outlined  the  problem,  be 
left  unanswered  what  is  to  be  done. 

Certainly  Congress  never  Intended  ECA  to 
use  taxpayer  money  to  sacrifice  private  Amer- 
ican Investments  abroad  and  build  up  their 
foreign  competitors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ECA  program,  designed  to  halt  the  tr(>ud  to 
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communism  In  Europe,  is  an  important  In- 
strument of  American  foreign  policy,  and  oU 
is  an  Important  part  of  that  Instrument. 

There  Is  no  easy,  ready  solution.  There 
should  be  some  area,  however,  within  which 
the  over-all  policy  of  fulfilling  ECA's  aims 
could  be  reconciled  with  Important  American 
Investments  abroad,  without  sacrificing 
either.  It  is  a  problem  that  should  command 
the  careful  attention  and  cooperation  of  top 
level  leaders  in  both  industry  and  govern- 
ment. 


Cml  Rights  in  New  Jersey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1949 
Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  humble  pride  that  I  point  out  that  I 
am  a  hfe-long  resident  of  the  State  of 
New    Jersey.    And,    justifiably,    I    am 
proud  of  its  great  citizenry  as  a  forward- 
looking  people.    They  are  a  people  who 
in  the  spirit  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence sincerly  believe  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  that  preserved  to 
them  are  certain  inalienable  rights  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed.    This  is 
the  spirit  which  has  made  America  great. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  will  preserve  for 
us  a  solid  Union,  a  prosperous  and  peace- 
ful America.    And.  it  is  hoped  that  this 
great  lesson  will  be  learned  by  the  peoples 
of  all  the  world,  so  that  one  day.  fear 
hatred,  and  insecurity  will  disappear  like 
clouds  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
the  hopes  of  man  will  have  been  realized. 
Some  weeks  ago.  the  legislature  of  my 
State  enacted  a  civil-rights  biU.    Parti- 
san politics  or  sectional  differences  did 
not  prevent  passage  of  this  necessary 
legislation.    Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  saw  the  need  for  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  possible  that  free 
Americans — regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed  and  station  in  life— be  permitted  to 
live  in  harmony  with  one  another  and 
each  one  in  his  way  to  pursue  happiness. 
The  great  city  of  Newark,  which  is  a 
melting  pot  of  peoples  of  all  races,  creeds, 
and  colors,  where  there  are  rich  and 
poor,  through  its  duly  elected  commis- 
sioners, adopted  the  following  resolution. 
It  is  fitting  it  be  included  herein  under 
leave  already  granted: 

Whereas    our    foimding    fathers    adopted 

the  principles  of  equal  rights  and  personal 

liberty  as  basic  Ideals  of  our  democracy:  and 

Whereas  a  great  Civil  War  was  fought  to 

perpetuate  these  principles;  and 

Whereas  discrimination  of  any  kind  has 
no  place  In  our  way  of  life  and.  for  the  futxu* 
welfare  or  our  people,  must  be  attacked 
wherever  and  whenever  it  Is  found;  and 

Whereas  the  legislature  of  our  State  has 
adopted  the  clvll-rlghts  bill  which  pro- 
nounces and  supports  these  principles:  and 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  city  of  Newark, 
who  come  from  every  race,  color,  creed,  and 
station  in  life,  have  always  demonstrated 
that  free  Americans,  no  matter  what  their 
belief,  can  live  in  harmony  with  one  another; 

and 

Whereas  in  various  sections  of  our  country 
there  U  a  strong  tendency  to  violate  the 
fundamental  rights  of  our  citizens,  and  It  Is 


necessary  that  Congress  also  adopt  measures 
by  way  of  safeguarding  all  of  the  people  In 
the  piu^ult  of  the  way  of  life  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution :  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved — 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Newark  conunend  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for 
having  passed  the  civU-rights  bill. 

2.  That  Congress,  through  Its  recognized 
leaders,  be  urged  to  adopt  a  like  measure. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  His  Excellency,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  also  t)e 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  New  Jersey. 

Ralph  A.  Villani, 
Vincent    J.    Muepht, 
Meteb  Ellknstein, 
John  B.  Ktxnan, 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City 
of  Netoark,  N.  J. 
Adopted    at    a   meeting   of   the   Baard   of 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
AprU  6,  1948. 

Certified  to  by  me  this  6th  day  of  April 
1949. 

H.  J.  Reichenstein, 

City  Clerk. 


The  Grand  Old  Party 
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OF 


HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 
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IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1949 
Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  everyone,  regard- 
less of  politics,  should  strive  to  get  the 
Republican  Party  back  on  its  true  politi- 
cal course,  so  that  it  can  again  take  its 
helpful  place  in  American  politics,  I  have 
responded  to  the  urge  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  for  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  unselfish  party  leadership, 
and  the  innocent  rank  and  file  of  that 
formerly  great  and  formerly  respected 
and  respectable  party. 

The  control  of  the  minority  party,  in 
my  opinion,  is  in  the  selfish  clutches  of 
men  who  are  operating  none  too  cleverly 
behind  the  scenes.    There  was  nothing 
wrong,  as  I  see  it.  with  the  Republican 
Party,  as  a  party,  in  the  early  years  of 
its  political  life.    It  had  a  great  founder 
in  the  person  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    At 
that  time  it  was  the  true  party  of  free- 
dom in  these  United  States.    Its  founder 
gave  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  world  a 
great  document  of  human  freedom,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  he  also 
summoned  up  all  of  the  necessary  cour- 
age to  make  his  daring  proclamation, 
during  his  short  political  leadership  a 
reality  instead  of  a  dream.    Also  in  those 
bygone  days  it  was  the  party  of  all  jjatri- 
otic,   just,   and   freedom-loving    people. 
As  time  wore  on  the  high  purposes  of  the 
founder  of  the  party  seem  to  have  been 
buried  and  forgotten  as  the  years  rolled 
on,  each  passing  year  being  worse  than 
the  preceding  year,  until  now  in  its  pres- 
ent hands  it  is  the  party  of  the  classes 
instead  of  the  party  of  the  masses,  and 
it  is  now  squeamishly  flirting  with  civil- 
rights  slavery  and  industrial  slavery. 


The  Grand  Old  Party  has  ceased  to  be 
grand  in  its  present-day  doings  and  say- 
ings. It  is  grand  only  in  ancient  and 
almost  forgotten  retrospect. 

Cannot  the  good  and  the  true  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  dispossess  the 
present-day  usurpers  of  their  vote-blast- 
ing control,  and  return  party  control  into 
cleaner,  better,  and  more  deserving 
hands?  I  certainly  hope  so,  because  our 
Republic  contemplates  the  existence  of 
two  strong,  well-meaning  and  well-doing 
political  parties,  so  that  if  one  party  does 
not  act  in  the  interests  of  the  Republic 
the  people  may  look  to  and  select  the 
candidates  of  the  other  party  as  their 
public  servants.  Two  such  strong  par- 
ties would  do  much  to  discourage  splinter 
political  parties  who  flourish  most  when 
there  is  only  one  strong  political  party. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  dis- 
couraged viewpoint  of  a  Republican 
newspaperman,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  to  everything  appearing  in 
the  proffered  item,  I  now  set  forth  an 
editorial  by  Harold  G.  Stagg.  which  ap- 
peared in  a  Washington  newspaper,  the 
Vet  Times,  on  April  9.  1949,  at  page  5 
thereof : 

GRAND  OLD  PARTT 

(By  Harold  G.  Stagg) 
It  seems  that  almost  everyone  Is  writing  a 
book,  a  magazine  article,  or  making  a  speech 
these  days  on  that  fascinating  subject.  What's 
wrong  with  the  Republican  Party. 

By  birthright,  my  allegiance  belongs  to  the 
Republican  Party,  but  I  must  confess  that 
when  I  get  In  a  voting  booth  I'm  the  greatest 
little  tlcket-splltter  you  ever  saw.  I  haven't 
voted  for  a  Republican  presidential  candi- 
date since  WendeU  Wlllkle  ran  In  1940  and 
the  last  Republican  Congressman  to  get  my 
vote  was  a  personal  friend. 

I've  known  for  years  what's  wrong  with  the 
Republican  Party,  but  if  I  wrote  a  book  no 
one  would  read  It.  I've  told  a  lot  of  Re- 
publicans what  I  think  Is  wrong,  but  do  they 
listen?    Not  on  your  life. 

The  AprU  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  an- 
nounces that  It  plans  to  hold  periodic  open 
hearings  on  the  futtire  of  the  Republican 
Party.     What  future? 

Senator  Robebt  A.  Taft.  the  Ohio  Republi- 
can, is  the  first  witness  called  by  Fortune 
to  keynote  GOP  planning  for  1952.  Tatt 
starts  right  cff  by  admitting  that  the  Republi- 
cans lost  the  last  three  national  elections 
because  of  poor  presentation  to  the  elec- 
torate. 

"The  Republican  Party  has  not  done  a  very 
good  Job  of  explaining  lu  principles  of 
American  history  and  Government,"  says  the 
Ohio  Senator  who — love  him  or  hate  him — 
Is  stlU  one  of  the  few  bright  lights  In  the 
GOP. 

That  statement,  however.  Is  the  imder- 
statement  of  the  year — bar  none. 

The  Republican  Party  is  consistent  In  doing 
a  fantastically  lousy  Job  of  selling  Itself  to 
the  public.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  the  inept- 
ness,  the  Incompetence,  the  downright  stu- 
pidity of  the  public  relations  division  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

But  even  those  feUows  have  an  allM. 
Its  a  pretty  tough  thing  to  sell  the  politi- 
cally wise  American  people  a  bUl  of  goods — 
particularly  when  It  doesn't  carry  a  price  tag 
and  when  most  of  the  visible  samples  offer 
the  people  something  th^y  dont  want. 

Ill  never  be  Uivited  to  testify  In  Fortune's 
opei  hearings,  but  unless  the  Republican  of- 
ficeholders and  spokesmen  change  their  tac- 
tics pronto  I  can  predict  the  outcome  of  the 
1952  election  right  now— a  sixth  consecutive 
term  of  office  for  the  Democrats. 
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Ther«  are  few  men  of  vlaloa  ActlTe  In  the 
councils  of  tb«  napwMlwn  Party  today.  A 
few  wbo  show  evldiDew  of  Tlalon  are  too 
often  blinded  by  party  pollUcs.  by  lack  of 
courace.  and  by  lack  of  a  cause  celebre. 

Tet  there  la  a  cause  celebre  made  to  order 
fbr  all  good  Republicans.  That  ts  to  rtd  the 
party  of  the  stuffed  shlrta.  the  poisonous  re- 
actlooarlaa.  the  bttter-end  obstrxictlonlcU. 
th«  menUl  lightweights,  the  financial  heavy- 
wvighU.  and  the  hoet  of  lncc«npetents  who 
^MM  statements  from  Republican  National 
OkMBmlttae  headquarters  that  send  shivers 
up  the  spines  of  the  Intelligent. 

How  can  the  Republicans  expect  to  win 
elections  when  they  keep  trying  to  jam  down 
the  throaU  of  the  American  people  candi- 
dates who  hare  been  rejected  time  and  time 
•gain? 

How  can  the  Republicams  expect  to  win 
elections  when  the  men  In  public  office  who 
are  symbolic  of  Republican isln  make  the 
headlines  only  as  obstructionists— obBtruct- 
Ing  not  necessarily  the  oppoaitlon  Demo- 
craU,  but  obstructing  the  American  people 
tn  their  normal  progreaslire  march  toward  a 
better  life? 

If  the  American  people  say  they  want 
more  and  cheaper  houses — the  Republicans 
block  bousing  legislatton. 

If  the  American  people  say  they  want 
more  and  better  educational  facilities  for 
their  children— the  Republicans  block  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

U  the  American  people  say  they  want  fair 
norklng  conditions  for  organised  labor — the 
Bqmblicans  block  labor  reforms. 

If  the  American  people  say  they  want 
more  and  better  social  secm-lty— the  Rtpub- 
Ueaxts  block  soctal-sectirlty  legislation. 

If  the  American  people  say  they  want 
lower  prices  and  better  products— the  Re- 
publicans block  antl-infiatlonary  legislation. 
You'd  tlilnk  to  hear  the  RepwfbUcans  rant 
In  Congress  tluil  this  covmtry  was  populated 
entirely  by  a  mlxttire  of  high-minded  mli- 
Ucnalres.  real-estate  lobbyists,  and  Treasury- 
raiding  Socialists.  Instead.  It's  populated  by 
pec^e  who  vote  for  the  things  they  want 
and  the  things  the  Republican  Party  won't 
glre  them  rven  when  its  platform  pledges 
that  It  will. 

What  the  Republican  Party  needs — If  It 
wanU  a  futiire  in  the  United  States — is  a 
modem-day  Charlie  Mlchelaon  with  a  feel 
at  the  public  pulse.  Smart  politicians  don  t 
blre  ex-generals  to  woo  the  affections  of  ex- 
GIs,  but  the  Republicans  dkL 

And  what  the  Republican  Party  needs — 
U  It  wants  a  future  in  the  United  States — 
im  to  put  a  damper  on  the  loud -mouths  In 
COngrcM  who  too  often  aline  the  GOP  against 
tte  psopl«  In  favor  of  the  few— and  give 
some  of  the  more  promising  newcomers  like 
BaLBWHt  of  Connecticut.  Ivas  of  New  York. 
^iw^  LfOT  oC  liassachusetts.  a  chance  to  be 
iMard. 

UntU  then,  the  one  thing  really  wrong 
wtth  the  Republican  Party  would  seem  to  be 
the  Republicans. 

I  do  not  and  cannot  rejoice  at  the  pres- 
ent hopeless  plight  of  the  Republican 
Party.  It  haf  my  slDOore  lympathy.  and 
I  extend  to  it  my  best  wlibes.  and  express 
my  fondest  hopes  that  it  will  soon  be 
resurrected  from  the  tomb  or  hide-out 
at  aeUbhness.  where  it  ha*  been  impris- 
oned and  held  for  ransom  by  antisocial 
men  and  interests  entirely  too  long  for 
Its  own  good,  and  for  the  well-being  of 
the  NatloD  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion  I  earnestly  say  that  the 
grip  of  bad  big  btismess  and  bad  big  men 
must  be  di<«engaced  from  the  leadership 
of  the  pre«ent-day  Republican  Party. 
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of  this  kind  come  from 

expect   remedial   legislation 

tariffs  or  other  restrictions. 

It  will  be  well  for  our  indus- 

leaders  to  give  this  subject 

ind  our  economic  experts  at 

should  cooperate  with  them  In 

about  conditions  which  will 

our  industries. 

to   be   considered   by   our 

the  fact  that  many  of  the 

are   steadily    becoming 

and   the   day   may   not   be 

a  privately  owned  Industry 

In  one  of  these  countries. 

ulmlnlstratlon  and  Congress 

it  would  be  most  helpful  If 

economy    was    brought 

burdens  become  less  heavy, 

living  is  reduced,  so  that 

lie  United  States  can  be  In- 

I^vide    employment   for   our 
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EXTEN$ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  XnfKKSOTA 

IH  THE  SENA:  "K  of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  /  pril  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  HUMP]  IREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
significant  indications  of 
popular  supp<  rt  for  President  Truman's 
national  healt  i-lnsurance  legislation  was 
a  poll  of  leade  's  of  citizens'  organizations 
published  in  t  le  current  American  Drug- 


gist. It  showed  that  67  percent  of  these 
leaders  favor  the  President's  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing 
about  the  poll  Is  that  It  comes  from  a 
trade  magazine  which  is  opposed  to  the 
President's  health  program  and  carries 
In  the  current  Issue  an  editorial  urging 
druggists  to  campaign  against  that  pro- 
gram. But  the  magazine  does  not  dis- 
count the  importance  of  its  poll.  On 
the  contrary,  it  says  the  poll  "fore- 
shadows the  jMDssIbillty  of  brond  grass- 
roots support  for  the  Truman  program." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  this  story  from  the 
March  issue  of  the  American  Druggist 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx»rd, 
as  follows: 

OPINION      LIADEKS      STRONGLY      FAVO*      TRUMAN 

HEALTH   PLAN 67   PERCENT  OF  tXECimVES  OF 

CmZEN  CROUPS.  REPRESENTING  40,000,000  PEO- 
PLE, FAVOt  FLAW— gtreSnONNAniE  WAS  SIMI- 
LAR TO  THAT  SINT  TO  PHARMACISTS  BT 
AMERICAN    mUGGISTS 

(By  Maurice  Mermey) 

As  of  today,  national  health  Insurance  Is 
regarded  with  favor  by  a  majority  of  citizen 
organization  leaders  In  the  United  States. 
Characterized  as  opinion  factors,  because 
they  are  an  effective  force  In  molding  opinion 
and  influencing  action  on  public  issues,  these 
organizations  comprise  thousands  of  na- 
tional. State,  regional,  and  local  groups. 
They  have  a  combined  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000,000;  and,  even  after 
eliminating  duplicate  memberships,  their 
rolls  include  between  30.000,000  and  40,C00.- 
000  Individual  citixens. 

In  order  to  learn  what  these  leaders  know 
and  think  of  national  health  Insurance, 
American  Druggist  turned  for  cooperation  to 
Resolved,  a  monthly  newsletter  of  the  citi- 
zen-organization field  published  by  Bald- 
win and  Menney.  The  1,500  presidents  and 
program  chairmen  of  citizen  organizations 
on  the  Resolved  mailing  list  were  sent  pre- 
cisely the  same  questionnaire  which  Ameri- 
can Druggist  previously  distributed  to  retail 
druggists.  Respxjnses  were  received  from 
380,  or  24  percent,  of  these  leaders.  Here 
are  the  high-light  results  of  the  cltlzen- 
OTganlzatton  survey: 

Of  those  leaders  who  expressed  an  opin- 
ion. 2  out  of  3  favor  national  health  Insur- 
ance, whUe  1  out  of  3  either  favors  the  present 
system  or  considers  the  Truman  proposal 
dangerous. 

Of  those  wbo  respond,  1  out  of  8  expressed 
no  opinion. 

Of  those  who  responded,  4  out  of  5  gave 
the  correct  answer  as  to  how  national  health 
Insurance  would  operate. 

Of  those  who  gave  the  correct  answer,  7 
out  of  10  favor  national  health  Insurance. 

Of  the  organizations  with  which  the  1,500 
leaders  are  affiliated.  650  are  national,  475 
State,  325  local,  and  50  are  regional  groups. 
As  compared  with  the  fact  that  79  percent 
of  the  valid  responses  gave  the  correct  an- 
swer as  to  how  the  program  would  operate, 
67  percent  of  the  leaders  polled  should  have 
been  familiar  with  the  subject  because  they 
belong  to  organizations  which  deal  with  so- 
cial, economic,  or  health  and  welfare  Issues, 
or  have  general  programs  of  which  national 
health  Insurance  should  be  a  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  500  organizations,  or  33  percent, 
deal  excltulvely  with  international,  inter- 
racial, and  similar  issues,  and  not  with  mat- 
ters related  to  national  health  Insurance. 

The  significance  of  these  organizations' 
support  for  or  opposition  to  the  Truman  pro- 
gram lies  in  the  fact  that  they  Include  such 
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groups  as  the  National  Board  of  YWCA's,  Na- 
tional Council  of  YMCAs,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States, 
National  Education  Association,  Federal 
CouncU  of  Chiu-ches  of  ChrUt  in  America, 
American  Legion.  American  Jewish  Congress. 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  and 
National  Association  of  Consumers.  SUte, 
local,  and  regional  groups  are.  In  large  part, 
branches  of  these  and  other  national  groups; 
those  which  are  not  concerned  prlmarUy 
with  local  issues. 

Encouragement  will  be  fovmd  by  those 
advocating  the  Truman  program  in  the  fact 
that  182  leaders,  or  67  percent  of  those  who 
took  a  position,  favored  national  health  In- 
surance. This  Is,  Indeed,  a  significant  figure, 
for  It  foreshadows  the  possibUlty  of  broad 
grass-roots  support  for  the  Triunan  program. 
Advocates  will  also  be  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  leaders  with  knowledge  of  the  program 
favor  it  more  than  do  other  leaders,  as  wit- 
ness the  statistics  shown  below. 

Of  the  242,  or  79  percent,  who  answered 
question  1  correctly:  166,  or  69  percent,  favor 
the  Truman  proposal;  68,  or  28  percent,  favor 
the  present  system;  8.  or  3  percent,  take  other 
positions. 

Of  the  25  or  8  percent,  who  answered  ques- 
tion 1  Incorrectly:  13,  or  52  percent,  favor 
the  Truman  proposal:  10,  or  40  percent,  favor 
the  present  system;  2,  or  8  percent,  take  other 
positions. 

Of  the  41,  or  13  percent,  who' didn't  know 
enough  about  national  health  Instirance:  3, 
or  7  percent,  favor  the  Truman  proposal;  5, 
or  12  percent,  favor  the  present  system;  33.  or 
81  percent,  have  no  opinion. 

Opponents  of  the  Truman  program  may 
also  find  rays  of  light  In  the  surveys  find- 
ings.    A  pattern  o  fstrong  citizen-organiza- 
tion support  for  social  Issues  is  reflected  in 
our  Catalog  of  Attitudes  which  llste  the  posi- 
tions these  groups  have   taken  on  200  na- 
tional Issues.     In  respect  of  national  health 
Insurance,   the  catalog   lists  support   by   37 
groups  (excluding  farm,  labor,  business,  and 
professional)  and  opposition  by  only  4.     The 
stirvey.  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  less  de- 
cisive pattern,  with  one  leader  opposing  the 
Truman  program  for  every  two  favoring  it. 
Also,  of  52  questionnaire  replies  which  were 
Invalidated  (incomplete,  more  than  one  an- 
swer per  question,  etc.)  30  leaders  favor  the 
present  system  and  only  two  favor  the  Tru- 
man proposal.     Let  It  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  these  are  merely  rays;   for.  by  a 
very  substantial  majority,  citizen  organiza- 
tion leaders  beam  on  the  Truman  program. 
Significant  of  the  Interest  In  the  subject 
and  in  the  questionnaire  is  the  fact  that 
comments  accompanied  124,  or  34  percent  of 
the  replies.    Twenty-four  leaders  commented 
unfavorablv  on  the  questionnaire,  some  crit- 
icizing the' word  "compulsory."  others  criti- 
cizing what  they  regarded  as  inadequacy  of 
alternatives  offered  in  both  questions,  still 
others  questioning  the  survey  itself  as. being 
premature.    Another  25  commented  unfavor- 
ably on  the  soclallzed-mediclne   aspects  of 
the  national  health  Instirance  proposal,  while 
28  commented  unfavorably  on  the  campaign 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  or  of 
organized  medicine  in  general.    Of  this  latter 
group.  12  favor  the  Truman  proposal  and  6 
favor  the  present  system. 

The  opinions  which  citizen -organization 
"  leaders  express  respecting  national  health  In- 
surance, or  any  other  public  Issue,  does  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  positions  which 
may  be  taken  by  their  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  experience  in  this  field  indicates 
that  views  and  positions  will  coincide  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases.  Accord- 
ingly, advocates  of  the  Truman  program  can 
be  satisfied  with  their  score  among  citizen 


organizations,  whUe  opponents  have  much 
work  and  soul-searching  ahead  as  regards 
this  large  and  important  area  of  public 
Interest. 


Wurning  Theme  Song  of  United  SUtes 
Treatory's  Peacetime  Savings  Bond 
Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  me  regarding  the  announcement 
of  the  winning  theme  song  of  the  United 
States  Treasury's  peacetime  savings- 
bond  drive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Announcement  of  Winning  Theme  Song  of 
UNrrED  States  TBEAStrsT's  Peacetime  Sav- 
ings-Bond Dbive 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  take  Just  a 
few  moments  of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  announce  the  winning 
theme  song  for  the  new  peacetime  savings- 
bond  drive  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department.  This  drive  will  open  on  May  16, 
and  It  will  extend  through  June  30.  The 
previous  bond  song  Any  Bonds  Today  by 
the  great  composer,  Irving  Berlin,  was.  as 
we  aU  recall,  written  especlaUy  for  wartime 

Now  the  new  song  will  be  entitled  "Keep 
America  Saving."  This  song  was  written  by 
Frank  H.  Thome,  a 'Chicago  industrialist. 
Mr.  Thome  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  fascinating  organization 
known  as  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
and  Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
Singing  in  America.  Mr.  Thorne  is  past  in- 
ternational president  of  this  society  and 
currently  a  member  of  the  society's  execu- 
tive committee.  He  sings  bass  with  the  Elas- 
tic Pour,  International  barber-shop  quartet 
champions  of  1942.- 

I  want  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Thorne,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  Join  me. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Thome  Is  author  of  the 
society's  theme  song.  Keep  America  Sing- 
ing, something  which  his  organization  of 
over  26.000  members.  Including  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  strives  to  do. 

I  have  a  particular  pride  In  this  organiza- 
tion, because  its  international  president  is 
O.  H.  King  Cole,  president  of  a  Manitowoc. 
Wis.,  company.  My  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  32  of  the  society's  565  chapters.  Wis- 
consin contributed  2  of  the  43  bond-song 
entries,  and  I  hope  that  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  them  at  many  bond  rallies 
In  the  Badger  State.  These  songs  are  Buy 
a  Bond,  by  Cleve  N.  Akey,  of  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  and  Buy  Bonds  Today,  by  Edward 
Berg,  of  Milwaukee. 

I  will  not  presume  to  take  the  further  time 
of  the  Senate  In  describing  more  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  intriguing  subject.  I  do.  how- 
ever, want  to  say  that  the  society's  approach 
in  preserving  this  wonderftil  heritage  of 
American  barl>er  shop  quartet  singing  Is  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated,  particularly  as 
It  contributes  to  a  wonderful  effort  like  the 


Treasury    Department's    Opportunity    Drive 
In  selling  savings  bonds  to  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  some 
supplementary  facts  on  this  fine  work. 

AOOmONAL    COMMINT    ON    SPEBSQ6A 

Here  are  the  winning  lyrics  of  Frank 
Thome's  theme  song: 

"Let's  keep  America  saving 
Let's  be  fair,  do  cur  share 

Buy  a  Bond! 
Keep  America  saving 
Three  gets  four,  who  wants  more? 

Buy  a  Bond! 
Far  and  near,  throughout  the  year 
We  can  help  Uncle  Sam 
Do  the  things  he's  planned. 
Let's  keep  America  saving 
If  we  save,  well  be  strong 
So  let's  all  come  along 
We  Jtist  can't  go  wrong." 

I  should  like  to  mention  that  over  2,000 
quartets  have  volunteered  their  services  to 
the  United  States  Savings  Bonds  Division  to 
sing  at  savings  bonds  raUles  and  functions 
of  all  kinds  during  the  opportunity  drive  to 
sell  $1  040,000,000  worth  of  Series  E  Bonds. 

International  President  O.  H.  King  Cole 
of  SPEBSQSA  assured  National  Savings  Bonds 
Director  Vernon  L.  Clark  last  January  that 
his  barbershoppers  wotild  produce  a  theme 
song  for  the  spring  bond  drive.  King  Cole 
appointed  able  Ed  Place,  of  Washington, 
D.  C  to  direct  a  bond  song  contest  for  the  ^ 
society  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  result  was  that  43  songs 
were  turned  over  to  Mr.  Clark  on  Pebmary 
23,  on  the  occasion  of  a  savings  bonds  dinner 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  attended  by  both 
President  'Truman  and  Secretary  Snyder. 

On  February  28,  Congressman  Lest.it 
Abends,  of  Illinois,  member  of  the  society's 
Bloomlngton,  HI.,  chapter  lUted  the  entries 

in  the  CONGMSSIONAL  RXCOBD. 

Ed  Place's  own  composition.  Bonds  for  Hap- 
piness, which  received  honorable  mention 
in  the  contest  from  the  Judging  committee. 
headed  by  the  popular  Fred  Waring,  was 
svmg  for  the  President  on  that  evening  by 
the  Treble  Shooters  Quartet  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  chapter  of  SPE3SQ8A. 

Waring,  a  member,  by  the  way.  of  Manito- 
woc and  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  chapters  was  as- 
sisted by  Oscar  Hammersteln  II  and  Perry 
Como,  both  well  known  to  America's  music 
lovers. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  announce  additional 
awards  of  the  Judges,  as  follows:  Second- 
place.  Buy  a  U.  S.  Bond  Today,  by  Howard 
Llfflck  and  Joseph  E.  Martin,  Benton  Harbor- 
St  Joe.  Mich.;  five  other  honorable  men- 
tions :  Brother.  Sign  Up  for  Bonds,  by  WlUis 
A  Dlekema,  Holland,  Mich.;  Buy,  Buy.  Buy 
A  Bond  Today,  by  Alfred  F.  Glrard.  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.:  Freedom  Rings,  by  Pat  Sands  and 
Ed  Cronln.  Boston.  Mass.:  If  You  Want  Pour 
Dollars,  Francis  Stroup.  Laramie.  Wyo.;  and 
Buy.  Buy  Another  U.  S.  Savings  Bond,  by 
R.  H.  (Dick)  Sturges,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  savings  bond  campaign  is  a  great 
volunteer  program  operating  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  land.  The  whole  heart  of  this 
program  is  volunteer  service.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Nation  appreciates  the  efforts  of  the  bar- 
ber shop  quartet  singers  to  compose  and 
sing  their  good  old  songs  to  enhance  the 
opportunity  drive. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  Invited  King  Cole  to  Its  national  volun- 
teers dinner  here  at  the  Hotel  Statler  on 
April  19.  with  President  Tniman  planning 
to  attend  together  wlti  other  prominent 
Government  officials.  Spreading  harmony 
is  a  gr«at  work,  and  I  hope  King  Cole  will 
continue  his  leadership  In  tliis  direction. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  say  that  on  May 
23.  at  the  National  Press  Club,  Keep  America 
Saving  will  be  sung  for  the  first  time  by  the 
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Press  Club  chorus  of  63  Toices  and  by  tba 
Washington  chapter  of  the  National  Capitol 
Chorus,  repreaentlng  125  SPKBSQSA  TOices. 
Good  luck  and  good  singing,  fellows. 


Addresses  Incident  to  Award  by  Spanish 
GoTernmeat  to  Very  ReT.  Francis  X. 
Taibot,S.J. 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  (XCONOR 

or   MJUITIJkND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNlTKD  STATES 

Thursday.  April  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  one 
©f  Maryland's  outstanding  educators, 
the  Very  Reverend  Francis  X  Talbot. 
S.  J.,  president  of  Loyola  College.  Balti- 
more, and  former  editor  of  the  Jesuit 
weekly,  America,  was  honored  recently 
by  the  Government  of  Spain  with  the 
Insignia  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic,  with  the  rank  of  commander. 

This  award  is  the  highest  and  oldest 
Insignia  of  distinction  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  It  was  presented  to  Father 
Talbot  in  recognition  of  services  ren- 
dered in  the  cause  of  humanity  to  the 
people  of  Spain. 

Because  the  addresses  made  on  that 
occasion  by  Father  Talbot  and  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Casey,  general  chairman,  the 
sponsoring  committee  of  Baltimore  pre- 
sented such  a  clear  and  authoritative 
picture  of  the  relation  of  Spain  to  the 
world  situation,  a  relationship  which  ts 
very  much  in  the  minds  of  everyone 
these  days.  I  ark  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  these  speeches  be 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  as  follows: 
MxcxwTs  raoM  Aoosaaa  or  na  vbtt  uyTRxm 

nUHCIS    X     TXLBCrt.    8.    J. 

At  the  Spaniah  Embassy  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, I  Indicated  the  single  reason  why  1 
might  poMlbly  dSMnre  any  distinction.  I 
can  take  credit  only  for  this,  that  I  maU^  an 
•dltcrlal  decUlon  In  July  1836.  when  the  is- 
sues were  nebulous  and  the  (acts  available 
to  me  were  scanty.  I  can  take  credit  for 
this,  that  I  was  one  erf  the  very  few  editors 
<rf  naUonal  publtcattons  in  the  United  States 
who  ptopcrly  evaluated  the  dash  of  ideolo- 
glee  and  farces  la  Spain  lA  fmn  ago.  X  can 
be  s  bit  self-eailaAed  tooifht.  when  all  the 
tMCU  are  availaMe  and  the  issues  are  his- 
tory, that  I  was  liioiplsfly  and  IrrcfttUMy 
correct  la  that  edttortal  deetstun.  Whatever 
else  I  may  have  written  ur  spoken  or  done 
was  tfwlvad  boas  that  drselaton   and   per* 

Ltat  I  oppear  cryptic.  I  abaU  indloate  brM* 
ly  my  raaaoa*  for  eapooatnc  the  national  It 
cause  in  Spain  from  the  very  beginning.  As 
an  editor  o<  America,  the  national  Catholic 
t  waa  oMIgad  to  keep  mykelf  in- 
about  world  evenu.  My  attention 
on  Spain  in  1931  when  King 
tsco  voluntary  extle.  and 
tba  lapMMIe  ww  prtMlalaMd.  I  obeerved  the 
■Crtiggle  of  the  parties  at  the  left  and  the 
pnrttas  of  the  right  to  establish  a  stable  gov- 
■  iiiasiH  But  then,  about  1934,  I  dearly 
diseemed  In  the  Republican  movement  the 
growing   suength   of   the  Communisu,   Che 
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of    1936,   the   selrtire   of 
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I  can  well  understand  the 
American  leaders  and  people. 
fed  with  the  volume  of  propa- 
by  the  Republican  govern- 
completely  controlled   all   the 
Tbey  were  per- 
y  any  of  the  truth  In 
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Spain  would  have  been  first  on  the  list  of 
the  enslaved  nations.     There  used  to  be  a 
free  Poland  and  a  democratic  Czechoslovakia, 
an  Independent  Bulgaria,  and  a  self-govern- 
ing Hungary.     But  these  and  other  nations 
have   been   throttled   by   the   Iron   hand   of 
communism  and  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.     Spain  saved  herself  from  this  fate. 
I  need  not  belabor  the  point  that  Moscow 
sought  Spain  as  Its  first  conquest  In  world 
revolution.     The  first  clash  of  the  Fascists 
and   the  Marxists  was  In   Spain.     The   first 
battlefield  of  World  War  II  was  on  Spanish 
soil.     The  first  violent  conflict  between  the 
Ideology  of  communism  as  against  that  of 
western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  burst 
open  in  Spain.     The  first  people  of  Europe 
to  experience   the   vehemence   and  violence 
of  atheistic  communism  were  the  Spaniards. 
By  saving  Itself,  Spain  may  one  day  be  cred- 
ited  with   the   verdict   that   It   helped   save 
the  Christian  and  democratic  nations  that 
are  now  engaged  in  a  cold  war.  and  may  be 
Involved,   God   avert.   In   a   burning   and   a 
bloody  war.     Our  way  of  the  future,  as  the 
other    speakers    have    attested.    Is    that    of 
friendship  for  Spain  as  a  weapon  of  defense 
against   world  aggression. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  OF  MR.  WIl-LIAM  J. 
CASET.  CEinXAL  CHAIRMAN,  THE  SPONSORING 
COMMITTZX  or  BALTIMORE 

T^e  outbreak  of  1936  In  Spain  was  a  clash 
of  Ideologies  not  then  understood  In  the  out- 
side world.  The  citizens  of  Spain  In  this 
civil  conflict  were  seeking  to  halt  a  political 
group  that  had  seized  power  and  was  pro- 
fessedly and  energetically  moving  to  sovietlze 
Spain;  that  was  building  up  a  dictatorship, 
and  to  this  end  setting  loose  appalling  de- 
struction of  life  and  property.  This  was  of 
terroristic  design  and  aimed  at  crushing  the 
Individualistic  and  social  aspirations  of  the 
people. 

The  outside  world  at  the  same  time  was 
being  cleverly  deluded  with  the  fiction  that 
the  then  {xjwers  of  government  were  waging 
the  battle  of  world  democracy.  As  the  facts 
were  uncovered,  those  In  control  were  exposed 
as  strongly  communistic  and  as  seeking  abso- 
lute power  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  to- 
talitarian state.  In  the  meanwhile,  bo  mis- 
led was  the  world's  understanding  of  the  real 
Issues  that  the  then  Madrid  Government  had 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  people  of  the  world 
attached  to  democratic  principles,  who  were 
even  beguiled  Into  condemning  as  rebels  the 
people  of  Spain  actually  fighting  to  recover 
their  liberties. 

Many  Americans  at  the  time  were  never- 
theless puzzled  at  Russian  planes  manned 
by  Soviet  combatanU  and  Russian  war  ma- 
t*rlel  that  joined  the  Madrid  government  In 
its  warfare   against   what  subsequently  de- 
veloped to  be  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
Spain.    At  the  outset  of  this  conflict  the  man 
who  is  being  honored  tonight  set  out  with 
his  genius  for  exploration  to  get  at  the  real 
truth.    He  uncovered  the  fraud  then  being 
perpetrated    in   the   United   State*   \>j   the 
propaganda  of  lie*  and  mlarepreaenUtlons 
In  a  challenging  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner he  prepared  bis  findings  and  under  the 
••gla  of  a  larga  group  of  eminent  Americans 
thia  was  given  publication.    The  curtain  was 
thus  lifted.    Vigorotuly   pursuing  bla  self- 
appoint  1  taak  through   broadcasts,   public 
lectures,  the  press.  Illuminating  articles  and 
editorials  In  America,  of  which  he  waa  then 
editor  in  chief.  Father  Talbot  organised  and 
set  In  motion  an  Informed  public  opinion 
that  checked  our  country  from  going  all  out 
in  accepting  the  fraudulent  propaganda  be- 
ing handed  out  in  thu  country  with  all  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Soviet  pattern  and  even 
with  the  use  of  American  dollars  contributed 
by  the  unwary. 

In  this  aggreaalve  campalgrn  for  spreading 
the  truth  Father  Talbot  recognized  that 
words  alone  were  Inadequate  and  as  chair« 
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man  headed  and  gave  direction  to  the  Span- 
ish Relief  Fund  which  raised  over  1100,000 
for  the  relief  of  the  children,  the  aged  and 
stricken  people  of  Spain,  at  a  time  of  their 
most  desperate  plight  from  the  evils  set  looee 
upon  them. 

The  destructive  warfare  Is  now  over  and 
what  do  we  find?  A  Government  to  be 
measured  by  its  performances.  Rebuilt 
cities,  highways,  social  reforms  long  delayed 
coming  into  realization,  a  more  united  and 
purposeful  people  In  backing  their  Govern- 
ment: these  are  the  facts  of  today.  Steadily 
gaining  ground  is  the  Christian  social  group 
of  young  Intellectuals,  Interested  in  land  re- 
form and  social  advancement,  largely  Inspired 
by  the  Pope's  encyclicals. 

The  radical  groups,  while  losing  ground, 
still  malnUin  their  Soviet  contacts.  The 
Government  has  the  backing  of  the  people 
and  the  army.  An  era  of  stability  and  prog- 
gress  is  now  substantially  under  way. 

The  blunders  of  world  authorities  in  their 
attitude  towards  Spain  are  now  giving  way 
to  a  more  enlightened  and  realistic  approach. 
For  example,  turn  to  this  statement  of  Win- 
ston Churchill: 

"It  Is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  legitimate 
objections  to  Franco  and  his  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  a  barrier  at  this  time  between 
us  and  a  country  with  whom  we  have  many 
natural  ties.  It  is  folly."  Then  Mr.  Churchill 
adds  with  a  little  rueful  hindsight,  quote: 
"It  is  true  that  I  agreed  at  Potsdam  that 
Spain  should  not  be  Invited  to  join  the 
United  Nations,  but  I  said  that  In  hope  of 
obtaining  full  Russian  cooperation  in  a  real 
Instrument  of  world  peace.  Time  has  passed 
since  Potsdam  and  we  have  now  a  different 
relation  with  Russia." 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  America's  most 
sagacious  minds  in  tha  field  of  politics,  a 
man  noted  for  his  intellectual  honesty  and 
forthrightness,  James  A.  Farley,  had  this  to 
say: 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  we  agree 
with  the  politics  within  Spain.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  whether  Spain  la  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  democracies,  and  any  military 
man  will  tell  you  that  it  Is." 

Can  we  Interpret  less  from  such  statements 
of   these   two   master   political   minds  than 
that  Spain  Is  an  essential  link  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Security  Pact,  now  In  process  of  en- 
actment as  the  hope  of  the  civilized  world 
for  preventing  a  third  world  war?    FMrther. 
dont  these  declarations  suggest  to  our  com- 
mon sense  that  with  an   awareness  of  the 
reconstruction  so  definitely  In  sight  in  Spain, 
our  planning  for  world  peace  Is  Incomplete 
unless  United  to  Spain?    The  hard  economic 
conditions  yet  to  be  overcome  there,  particu- 
larly   the   severe    and    increasingly    difllcult 
problem  of  restoring  foreign  commerce  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  foreign  currencies, 
plainly  Indicate  that  our  lavish  expenditure 
of  American  dollars  under  the  Marshall  plan 
should  include  a  share  for  Spain,    Our  coun- 
try could  give  a  great  lift  towards  perfertlng 
the  North   Atlantic  security  pact  by  fully 
embracing  Spain  in  our  international  rela- 
tions.   Including    the    MarahaU    plan,    and 
bringing  Its  strategic  poeltlon  aa  to  tbe  Medi- 
terranean sector  into  the  formidable  alliance 
for  world  safety  to  be  ertabllshed  by  the 
pact. 

Moqaentotis  days  are  jtiat  ahead  In  Wash- 
ington for  the  completion  of  the  scctirity 
pact.  Heartening  news  comes  from  essential 
strategic  sectors  of  decisions  to  join  the  pact. 
Exciting  as  to  this  evening's  event  is  the 
announcement  that  Portugal  U  to  become 
oiie  of  the  parties.  There  already  exlsu  a 
defense  alliance  between  Portugal  and  Spain. 
What  more  fitting  prayer  could  go  up  from 
this  distinguished  gathering  than  that 
father  Talbot's  honor  may  be  climaxed  by 
Spain  now  finding  and  accepting  a  pressing 
and  unanimous  welcome  as  a  partner  in  this 
compact  for  enduring  world  security. 
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HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  on  Friday.  April  1.  1949. 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest,  since  it 
deals  with  the  important  subject  of  small 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   DAYBOOK 

(By  Trls  Coflln) 
The  spunky  National  Federation  of  Small 
Business  Is  tlelng  on  the  gloves  for  a  show- 
down scrap  with  the  powers  that  be  In  the 
Senate. 

George  J.  Burger,  the  federation's  hard- 
driving  and  single-minded  Washington  VP, 
threw  out  the  challenge  in  a  smoldering 
letter  to  Senate  leaders.  He  is  trying  to 
break  the  deadlock  that  keeps  the  ruckus 
over  a  Senate  small-business  committee  tied 
up  tight  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Weeks  ago.  the  Senate  bigwigs  argued  that 
no  special  committee  should  be  named  to 
keep  a  lookout  for  small  business.  This  was 
backed  up  by  the  powerful  banking  commit- 
tee, which  said,  sure  kids,  a  subcommittee 
could  handle  all  small-business  affairs. 

But  Burger  didn't  take  this  lying  down. 
He  stormed  up  on  the  HUl  like  a  cyclone 
and  pinched  and  prodded  other  Senators 
to  challenge  this  ukase  from  on  high.  So 
the  question  of  an  Independent  committee 
is  now  stewing  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Burger's  letter  Is  addressed  to  the  rules 
chairman,  scholarly  Carl  Hatden:  majority 
leader.  Scott  Lucas,  and  old  Kenneth  Mc- 
KSLLAR,  Appropriations  Committee  boss- 
man. 

In  a  whack  at  the  Banking  Committee's 
pious  statement  that  it  could  look  after 
small-business  investigations  on  a  $60,000 
budget.  Burger  slugged :  "This  would  amount 
to  less  than  2Vj  cents  per  small -btislness  In- 
stitution. 

"If  this  would  be  the  extent  of  the  Sen- 
ate's aid  to  small  business  for  a  year,  we 
state  it  would  be  a  waste  of  public  ftinds, 
and  small  business  Isn't  Interested  In  any 
Up-servlce  relief. 

"Small  business  Un't  asking  for  charity 
or  a  subsidy.  All  It  wanU  U  just  this:  That 
where  lu  problems  art  justified  by  (actual 
evidence  It  will  have  a  duly  constituted 
body  m  tbe  Senau  empowered  to  explore 
the  individual  problam*  •AdttM  matu  the 
proper  reoominendatlOB*  dSnet  to  tte  8*B<> 
ate.  Small  business  needs  this  encotirage. 
ment  at  this  critical  time  In  lu  buslneM 
career." 

With  this  off  bis  chest.  Burger  snapa  In 
bU  low,  fast  chant  like  an  auctioneer.  "Well 
call  a  spade  a  spade." 

Senator  Lttcas  was  tbe  front  man  for  those 
against  a  separate  investigating  committee 
m  the  earlier  battle,  but  he  has  paaaod  the 
word  along  quietly  that  thU  time  tbe  boye 
can  get  someone  else  to  lead  the  forces 
against  Burger  and  company.  Hes  got  too 
many  bruUes  to  treat. 
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Reclamation  Bids  Show  Wide  Vaiiance 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  14.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
shown  many  tunes  the  exact  pattern  of 
bids  which  the  Cement  Trust  inflicted 
upon  the  buying  public  prior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  cement  case 
on  April  26,  1948.  I  have  also  shown  the 
price  pattern  of  bids  subsequent  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  indicates 
that  buyers  of  cement  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  selection  of  a  sup- 
plier on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  whole  basing-point  question  re- 
volves around  the  theme  of  the  public 
interest.  I  have  maintained,  based  on 
facts  which  have  been  available  to  me, 
that  basing-point  systems  of  pricing  in 
any  commodity  are  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Such  systems  by  their  very  na- 
ture are  monopolistic  and  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully operated  except  by  collusion 
behind  a  curtain  of  secrecy.  I  have 
demonstrated  that  the  utmost  care  is 
exercised  by  members  of  industries  using 
the  basing  point  and  similar  systems  to 
guard  against  public  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  such  pricing  devices.  The 
basing-point  system  In  the  cement  in- 
dustry and  the  rigid  steel  conduit  indus- 
try came  to  light  only  after  a  long  period 
of  search  and  investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  If  we  now 
undertake  to  forge  a  shield  by  way  of  a 
moratorium,  however  innocuous  Its  pur- 
pose, we  shall  have  subjected  small  busi- 
ness enterprise  to  the  mercy  of  monopoly 
and  unfair  trade  practices. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  further  inform 
the  Members  of  Congress  of  the  pattern 
of  cement  prices  since  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.    I  am  Including  tables  of  bids 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  certain  projects  under  the  Bureau's 
supervision.    The  tables  follow: 
Taslz  t,— Specification  No.  2291,  40.000  bar- 
rein  of  Portland  cement  in  hulk,  for  the 
Boise -Anderion  Ranch  project,  bids  opened 
June    24.     l»4$—De»tination,    Mountain 
Home,  Idaho 
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Tl.— Specification  No.  2447,  tchedMle 
No.  1.  2t0.000  barrels,  typf  2.  portland 
eement.  mnd  »ehed*le  No.  2.  512.000  harreU. 
t9f»  2.  Portland  cemant.  for  Columbia 
Basin  proifct,  bids  opened  Oct.  2S.  1949 — 
Deattnation.  Odair,  Wash. 
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judicial  procedure.  When  that  !s  done 
let  us  set  oiu:  sights  to  strengthen  the 
antitrust  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  economy,  and  particularly  the 
small-busine.ss  segment  of  our  economy 
and  not  turn  the  clock  backward  by  way 
of  moratoriums. 


Britons  See  Ckicago.  Wonder  About 
Exports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11  >.  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Britons  See  Chicago,  Wonder  About  Ex- 
ports," printed  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
of  April  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bkitons  See  Chicago.  Wonder  About  Exports 
(By  Phil  S.  Hanna) 

American  mass  production  methods  are 
Ideal  for  the  United  States,  but  they  would 
have  limited  application  In  Britain,  so 
thought  Sir  Maurice  Denny.  British  ship- 
builder, one  of  a  party  of  21  Britons  on 
American  tour. 

•'With  your  145.000,000  people  you  folks 
have  a  market  within  yotir  own  shores — but 
we.  with  one-third  of  that  number,  must 
find  exports  to  live.  If  we  adopted  your 
mass -product  Ion  methods  we  would  have  to 
double  or  treble  our  exports."  Denny  added. 

But  one  of  the  American  hosts  replied: 
"We  are  buUding  up  surpluses  of  many  of 
the  same  things  you  manufacture — If  we 
both  export,  who  Is  going  to  buy  the  com- 
bined output?" 

answer  DimCULT 

That  question  was  not  so  readily  answered. 
Cuthberi  B.  Clegg.  British  textile  operator 
who  has  one  plant  said  to  be  as  modern  as 
anything  In  America,  frankly  acknowledged 
that  It  was  a  knotty  problem. 

Another  visitor  was  asked:  "If  the  United 
States  lets  enough  of  your  surpluses  In  to 
keep  yoiur  factories  operating,  how  can  you 
expect  us  to  keep  on  supplying  EGA  recovery 
funds?" 

In  confidence,  the  visitor  replied:  "That  Is 
the  pesky  part  of  the  world  situation  today. 
America  u  doing  the  most  Chrlstlan-Uke  act 
in  history.  But  after  seeing  your  productive 
capacity  I  am  bound  to  say  that  If  world 
markets  cannot  be  developed  you  are  running 
the  risk  of  finding  yourselves  in  the  same 
boat  we  are  In." 

oncANS  Lianrco 

The  nations  that  can  pay  for  exports,  he 
added,  do  not  need  them  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  absorb  United  States  and  British 
surpluses  and  those  who  need  them  are 
unable  to  pay. 

In  the  last  25  years  many  of  the  normal 
Importing  countries — India,  for  example — 
have  made  great  strides  toward  self-contain- 
ment. There  Is  also  danger  of  new  cartels, 
he  concluded. 

It  was  thrilling  to  hear  a  tablemate  at  tha 
Biackstone  meeting  declare  that  "we  are  be- 
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Ing  served  as  much  meat  at  this  one  meal 
as  Britons  get  In  a  week." 

But  the  economic  views  given  off  the  rec- 
ord gave  me  something  to  think  about  as 
regards  the  United  States  situation. 


Science  and  a  Lasting  Peace 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Science  and  a  Lasting  Peace," 
by  Waldemar  Kaempffert.  published  by 
International  Latex  Corp.  as  a  public 
service  in  the  Washington  Post  April  4, 

1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SciiNCX  AND  A  Lasting  Peace 

(In  view  of  Mr.  Churchfll's  speech  of 
March  31.  1949,  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
International  Latex  Corp.  first  ran  this  arti- 
cle as  Its  editorial  advertisement  on  March  22. 

1944.)  ^  _^^ 

(Ey  Waldemar  Kaempffert) 

Despite  the  reluctance  of  the  great  powers 
to  yield  their  ancient  sovereignties  in  the 
interest  of  world  unity,  the  signs  are  plain 
enough  that,  as  science  and  technology  sweep 
on    unification  proceeds  rapidly. 

It  means  something  that  an  Englishman, 
a  Frenchman,   an   American,   an   Australian 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  so  far  as  their 
clothes  are  concerned.     It  means  something 
that  automobUes  are  very  much  alike:  that 
electric  lights  in  millions  of  homes  here  and 
abroad   glow   in   accordance   with   the  same 
principle.     It  means  something  that  Hotten- 
tots.   Chinese,    Americans,    and    Englishmen 
rock  with  laughter  at  the  same  film  or  thrill 
to  a  symphony  short-waved  from  New  York 
to  London.     It  means  something  that  in  all 
advanced  countries  people  travel  In  slmUar 
trains,  steamers,  or  planes,  cook  by  gas  sup- 
plied by  a  gasometer,  suck  dirt  out  of  car- 
pets by  electricity  shot  from  a  central  sta- 
tion.    It  means  something  that  mass  produc- 
tion and  standardization,  which  are  the  hall- 
marks of  a  developed  Industrial  technology, 
have  been  adopted  by  every  industrial  nation. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  this  lies  the  conviction 
that    science    and    technology    are    good    in 
themselves    and    are    worth   cultivating   for 
social  and  economic  reasons. 

A   WOaLD-UNlTTING  FOHCI 

Clearly,  we  have  In  science  a  world-unify- 
ing force  that  should  be  systematically  and 
rationally  appUed.  Already  there  are  in  the 
world  perhaps  250,000  ftrst-class  research 
chemists,  biologists,  physicists,  and  engi- 
neers. These  men  and  women  In  normal 
times  meet  in  international  conventions  and 
give  freely  of  their  knowledge  to  the  world. 
No  questions  are  asked  about  the  race,  na- 
tlonalltv,  or  creed  of  these  internationalists. 
We  have  here  the  nucleus  of  an  organization 
that  could  weld  the  world  psychologically 
and  socially  into  a  unit. 

Science  ought  to  be  discussed  at  the  peace 
table  and  not  just  politics,  spheres  of  influ- 
ence and  economic  rights— the  kind  of  science 
that  wlU  ret'Jly  usher  In  a  new  order.    Science 


has  never  had  more  than  half  a  chance.  It 
has  had  to  develop  in  the  face  of  frustration. 
even  of  downright  suppression.  Let  us  then 
*t  the  peace  table  organize  research  on  a 
world-wide  scale  with  the  Intention  of  raising 
aU  countries  to  a  single  high  Intellectual  and 
economic  level,  of  giving  all  peoples  a  common 
outlook,  and  of  thus  preparing  them  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  single  political  order.  We 
need  experience  in  thinking  and  acting  to- 
gether if  we  are  to  convince  ourselves  that 
more  is  to  be  gained  by  regarding  the  land, 
the  sea,  and  the  air  as  a  whole  than  by  regions 
and  countries. 

Suppose,  therefore,  we  organize  a  World 
Scientific  Commission  and  suppose  that  we 
finance  It  by  contributions  from  participat- 
ing nations.  One  quarter  of  1  percent  of 
prewar  budgets  would  be  enough. 

The  Commission  would  first  map  out  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge would  appear.  The  program  of  research 
would  be  framed  to  fill  them  as  well  as  to 
advance  existing  knowledge.  As  the  results 
poured  in  some  of  the  major  disgraces  of  our 
scientific  record  would  be  expunged. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  miUlons  must  still 
groan  with  arthritis.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
the  conquest  of  cancer  is  not  yet  In  sight. 
It  is  a  disgrace  that  we  have  only  the  vaguest 
notion  of  what  happens  when  a  piece  of  beef- 
steak is  chewed  and  digested.  Lecause  we 
know  so  little  of  the  mechanics  of  heredity- 
why  we  Inherit  blue  eyes  or  stub  noses  and 
some  afflictions  from  ovir  parents — It  is  a  dis- 
grace that  we  cannot  pick  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  the  18,000,000  who  are  them- 
selves mentally  sound  but  who  are  believed 
to  be  the  carriers  of  mental  disease  that  can 
be  passed  on.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  millions 
of  chemical  compounds  remain  to  be  discov- 
ered  compounds  of  immense  potentialities 

in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry.  It  is  a 
disgrace  that  we  cannot  predict  what  the 
weather  will  be  a  fortnight  hence  In  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

FBUrrS  OF  ORGANIZED  RESEAECH 

If  we  organize  research  to  remove  these  and 
many  other  disgraces  we  shall  not  only  im- 
prove the  lot  of  mankind  but  change  world 
outlook.  Enlist  the  aid  of  the  sociologist  to 
predict  the  consequences  of  discovery  and 
invention,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  and  it  lies 
within  our  power  to  direct  social  change,  to 
ii-bue  the  \  orld  with  new  social  purpose,  to 
prepare  the  world  for  unity. 

No  vast  palace  of  research  is  necessary. 
Universities  that  accept  grants  under  the 
plan  would  still  conduct  research  on  their 
own  account.  So  would  the  great  founda- 
tions and  industries.  The  Commission  would 
be  fully  aware  of  Its  social  function,  meaning 
that  the  unknown  would  be  penetrated  with 
no  thought  of  profit  yet  with  the  conviction 
that  direct  material  and  Intellectual  benefits 
woxild  accrue.  The  Commission  would  con- 
cern Itself  not  with  inventions  as  such  but 
with  the  discovery  of  principles  that  inven- 
tors, engineers,  physicians,  and  farmers  could 
apply-  n^ 

Year  after  year  the  work  would  go  on.  The 
lagging  biological  sciences  would  receive  an 
enormous  Impetus,  and  the  social  scientists 
and  psychologists  would  be  able  to  make  field 
studies  and  conduct  experiments  on  a  scale 
unprecedented.  We  want  to  accelerate  th- 
process  of  unification  that  has  begun  with 
steamships,  radio,  airplanes,  motion  picttires. 
and  engineering. 


how  matUr  end  how  the  universe  is  put 
together?  Such  questions  probe  deep  into 
meanings  that  are  rarely  revealed  in  the 
classroom.  Both  the  social  point  of  view 
and  the  scientific  approach  to  any  problem 
must  be  acquired  by  the  masaes  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  the  Americas.  It  may  take 
decades,  but  the  project  is  worth  under- 
taking. 

Give  us  International  cooperation  in  sci- 
ence, and  soon  there  wUl  be  cooperation  in 
other  fields.  For  invariably  change  in  sci- 
ence means  social  change,  so  that  new  dis- 
coveries in  turn  call  for  cooperation  in  gov- 
ernment to  make  the  most  of  them.  With 
peace  maintained  by  an  international  police 
force  and  experience  in  cooperation  gained 
by  the  international  organization  of  science 
(the  one  subject  on  which  we  can  agree), 
the  world  wUl  begin  to  think  of  unity,  not 
as  something  Utopian  but  as  something 
necessary. 

Presented  as  a  public  service  by— 

INTEENATIONAL  LaTEX   COBF. 

Do\'ER,  Del. 


SCIENCE  AND  HUMAN  PROCSESS 

The  World  Scientific  Commission  must 
concern  itself  with  the  broad  pattern  of  edu- 
cation as  well  as  with  the  organization  and 
support  of  research.  That  pattern  must  be 
shot  through  and  through  with  social  pur- 
pose. What  dees  relativity  mean  to  me? 
Why  are  physicist,  bombardlr.g  atoms? 
What  good  wiU  it  do  when  Uiey  find  out 


Address  of  Rct.  William  J.  Smith,  S.  J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  L.  O'TOOLE 

OF  NEW  TOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  14.  1949 

Mr,  OTCX)LE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORP,  I  include  the  following  speech  to 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Brooklyn 
CouncU.  No.  60,  AprU  10.  1949.  by  WU- 
liam  J.  Smith.  S.  J.,  director.  Crown 
Heights  Associated  Activities.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.r 

Humanity  Is  faced  today  with  perhaps  the 
greatest  challenge  and  crisis  that  man  baa 
ever  known.  The  saddest  part  of  the  vyhole 
picture  is  that  so  many  of  our  world  leaders 
seem  to  understand  neither  the  problem  nor 
the  answer. 

We  fought  a  world  war  to  guarantee  peace 
and  prosperity.  We  got  a  cold  war  with  half 
the  world  starving.  We  established  a  United 
Nations  to  solve  all  international  problems 
and  not  one  of  the  member  nations  has  yet 
been  able  to  provide  liberty  with  security  at 

home. 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  mighti- 
est of  them,  has  succeeded  in  developing 
the  greatest  industrial  empire  the  world  has 
ever  seen;  we  have  yet  to  build  a  sound  socUl 
order  wherein  liberty  and  security  are  assured 
at  the  same  time. 

Two  essential  factors  pre  necessary  for  any 
human  society.  Uberty  and  security.  The 
citizens  must  be  freed  of  the  fear  of  scarcity 
and  want  If  a  stable  and  permanent  humy 
society  is  to  t)e  maintained.  At  the  aama 
time  they  must  have  sufficient  Uberty  to  de- 
velop the  potential  for  progress  which  they 
possess  in  soul  and  body. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  is  now  strtiggUng  with  this 
basic  riddle — how  to  bring  into  balance  these 
two  vital  elements — liberty  with  security. 

In  Gods  original  design  there  was  no 
problem.  The  arrangement  was  as  simple  as 
the  mind  of  God  could  make  it.  The  Creator 
would  guarantee  an  abundance  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  for  aU.  Nature  would  provide 
spontaneously  for  the  needs  of  God's 
children. 

The  creature,  on  the  other  hand,  respect- 
ing the  sovereign  supremacy  of  the  Almighty, 
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would  UM  the  precious  gift  of  lltMrty  a*  Ood 
tetf  d«cre«d  Coopentlng  with  God's  grace, 
■Mm  would  use  bis  natural  powers  of  Intel- 
iMt  and  will  to  restrain  any  Inclination  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  buin*n  rlghu  that  bad 
been  laid  down  by  the  Creator.  He  would  not 
vsnp  tlH  place  of  tbe  heavenly  Father  In 

The  modem  world,  however,  knows  not 
peace  nor  liberty  nor  security.  Our  every 
111,  our  every  evil,  our  every  rear  and  danger 
Is  due  to  Ignorance  of  one  very  short,  simple 
sentence. 

"This  Is  Ood's  world."  That  short  sen- 
tence contains  the  answer  to  every  social 
proMain  that  besets  the  human  race.  It  Is 
SaeMH*  this  simple  truth  goes  unrecognised, 
imr«all»d.  and  unwanted  that  large  seg- 
ments of  humanity  have  today  become  a 
seething  mass  of  discontented,  suffering,  sor- 
rowing human  beings. 

We  have  never  experienced  the  full  mean- 
ing of  that  simple  statement — "TTils  Is  God's 
world."  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  hu- 
man history,  Ood's  creatures  decided  to  re- 
write the  blueprint  for  human  society.  We 
would  remake  the  world,  not  In  Gods  image 
and  likeness,  but  In  our  own.  The  only  world 
we  have  ever  seen  is  the  demorallaed  world 
of  men  In  revolt,  not  tbe  divinely  designed 
social  order  Intended  by  the  Creator. 

Adam  was  the  ffrat  liberal.  He  would 
have  unrestricted  personal  liberty  regardless 
of  the  oonaequences.  Tea.  I  know  It  Is  not 
popular  to  speak  of  the  Father  of  mankind. 
You  get  Into  theology.  That  s  Gods  world 
and  the  modem  generation  wants  none  of 
It.  We  do  speak  of  Adam,  nonetheless.  If 
you  believe  In  Ood,  you  must  accept  Adam. 
Be  is  the  key  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
world.  He  was  the  world's  first  rugged  Indi- 
TlduaUst.  He  was  the  first  to  abuse  that 
mighty,  mysterious  gift — the  terrible  power 
of  liberty,  the  freedom  even  to  deny  or  to 
defy  Ood  Himself. 

Kvery  godless  so-called  liberal  ever  since 
has  been  guilty  of  the  same  error.  Freedom, 
the  liberty  to  do  as  you  please.  Is  the  only 
virtue  In  the  godless  liberal's  book.  Order, 
authority,  spiritual  obligations  have  no 
m»«ning  for  him.  He  Ls  a  sovereign,  a 
mapnaa*  being  in  his  own  right. 

Adam  was  the  first  liberal  and  his  un- 
regenerated  decendants  are  legion.  It  Is 
true,  life  without  liberty  can  be  a  living 
death;  but  life  without  Cod  denotes  a  dying 
humanity. 

Human  beings,  devoid  of  divine  assistance, 
•ra  Incapable  It  seems  of  enjoying  true  liberty 
tocetter  with  security. 

Overstressing  either  one  or  the  other,  we 
will  plxinge  into  an  irrational  individualism 
leading  to  chaos  or  succumb  to  the  servitude 
of  dictatorship.  The  one  moral  power  in  the 
world  that  can  bring  both  Into  balance  Ls 
ooa  wboM  MrtlMrlty  is  flouted  and  whose 
teachings  Ignored,  misunderstood,  or  calum- 
nuted — I  mean  tbe  Catholic  Church. 

Tet  unless  liberty  and  security  can  be 
bttMCht  into  balance  no  sound  human  so- 
ciety can  be  maintained.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  was  not  of  God's  making.  It 
ts  man-made.  The  contradiction  dates  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  The 
problem  is  not  merely  an  economic  one; 
fcaslrallj  It  Is  spiritual.  Just  as  man  Is  pri- 
BATlly  a  spiritual  beu;g. 

Stntfy  the  case  histories  of  Individuals. 
•ervtlnise  the  movetnents  of  the  world  which 
have  changed  the  course  of  history  and  you 
will  find  the  strains  of  that  same  struggle 
running  through  every  page. 

To  treat  the  tubjiet  adetiaately  «•  vould 
have  to  study  tlM  kMcry  of  every  nation 
tn  every  period.  W«  have  Ume  merely  to  hit 
a  few  of  the  high  spou. 

With  the  coming  of  Christ,  a  new  era 
4mmu»A  upon  the  world.  In  that  day  the 
■Maters  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  the 
lords  of  all  they  surveyed.    R  jme  ruled  peo- 
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In  quest  of  greater  liberty,  these  dissident 
Catholics  In  the  sixteenth  century  cut  the 
moorings  that  bound  them  to  the  bark  of 
Peter.  The  Western  World,  outside  the 
church,  was  set  adrift  on  the  shoreless  ocean 
of  individualism. 

It  has  been  tossed  and  buffeted  by  contrary 
winds  and  tumultuous  waves  ever  since. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789  was  a  rag- 
ing storm  that  blew  the  untrustworthy  ves- 
sel farther  out  to  sea.  God  knows  there  was 
need  of  reform  in  France  at  the  time,  but  not 
revolution;  certainly  not  the  kind  of  revolu- 
tion that  took  place. 

On  the  economic  horizon  a  new  phenom- 
enon was  seen  to  be  emerging.  Capitalism  I 
Capitalism?  What  praises  are  sung  In  lU 
honor!  What  mystic  wonders  we  attach  to 
the  name!  It  was  the  same  old  issue  with 
a  streamlined  front.  The  banner  of  rugged 
Individualism  was  raised  aloft.  Social  re- 
sponsibility?   Human  rights?    Nonsense! 

Capitalism  was  nothing  less  than  the  In- 
dividualism of  the  sixteenth  century  applied 
to  economics.  Today  we  see  some  of  Its  ef- 
fects full-grown.  Monster  corporations — 48 
of  them  worth  more  than  11,000.000.000  a- 
plece — any  one  of  them  with  greater  assets 
than  38  individual  sovereign  States — chal- 
lenged constantly  by  giant  trade-unions  In 
a  self-perpetuatlng  class  warfare.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  the  bishops'  committee  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  said  In  its  1940  mes- 
sage that  the  system  has  been  predicated  on 
false  principles?  Or  that  they  should  have 
characterized  It  in  these  words: 

"They  call  It  free  enterprise — but  the  free- 
dom Is  for  those  who  possess  great  resources 
and  dominating  strength  rather  than  for  the 
weak  or  those  who  depend  simply  on  their 
own  labor  fco'  their  well-being." 

Was  Plus  XI  wrong  when  he  wrote  In  hla 
famous  social  encyclical — 

"Free  enterprise  Is  dead;  economic  dicta- 
torship has  taken  Its  place;  desire  for  gain 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  lust  for  power." 
Forty-eight  billion -dollar  corporations  in 
Anverlca.  250  of  them  own  and  control  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  manufacturing  facilities  in 
the  Nation.  What  voice  have  the  working 
people  or  the  public  In  the  present  system? 
Individualism  has  built  a  frankensteln. 

Monster  corporations  versus  giant  unions 
in  conflict.  Liberty  for  the  few;  the  sectirlty 
of  all  constantly  in  jeopardy. 

My  repugnance  for  communism  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating.  Today,  however, 
we  see  the  strange  and  horrifying  spectacle 
of  atheistic  communism  clinging  to  and 
claiming  a  monopoly  upon  the  principle  of 
solidarity,  while  non-Communist  America  Is 
riddled  with  economic  strife  and  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  split  Into  conflicting  sects  be- 
cause of  the  corrosive  principle  of  Indi- 
vidualism. 

It  all  began  as  a  spiritual  revolt,  a  dis- 
sension In  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  world. 
But  It  could  not  be  confined  to  one  phase 
of  human  activity.  The  spirit  spread  Into 
every  sphere  of  human  living.  We  witness 
It  now  In  literature.  In  the  drama.  In  educa- 
tion. In  labor.  In  Industry,  In  entertainment. 
In  International  affairs.  It  is  no  longer 
simply  a  question  of  a  difference  of  religious 
convictions. 

The  Individualism  of  the  sixteenth  century 
has  become  the  Intolerance  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

"Keep  God  out  of  business,  out  of  politics, 
out  of  education,  out  of  mdustrlal  relations; 
out  of  everything. "  we  are  told. 

"Don't  mention  His  name  In  peace  con- 
ferences; you  will  offend  Russia." 

"Keep  the  preachers  In  the  pulpit  and  the 
priests  behind  the  altar  rail.  That  is  their 
world  and  this  Is  ours!"  No,  my  muddled 
liberal,  this  is  not  your  world,  any  part  of 
it.  It  is  God's  world,  all  of  It,  and  the  church 
will  not  be  muzzled.  Nor  wUl  we  ask  Earl 
Browder.  William  Z.  Foster,  Joe  Sta'.ln.  cr  any 
of  the  fellow-traveling  clerics  on  the  Com- 
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munlst  band  wagon  when  or  where  or  of  what 
we  may  speak! 

National  and  International  life  on  all 
planes  :nd  in  every  phase  show  signs  of  the 
dissolution  which  began  when  the  solidarity 
of  Christendom  was  shattered  and  disrupted. 
No  voice  but  that  of  the  Vatican  still  pro- 
claims the  complete,  unabridged  and  un- 
tampered-wlth  doctrine  of  Christ.  No  voice 
pleaded  harder  ^or  peace  In  otir  day.  Yet 
how  feeble  It  sounds  in  a  world  of  harsh 
hatreds  and  godless  liberalism. 

We  have  seen  a  Second  World  War— rulers 
of  the  nations  mocking  the  Prince  of  Peace — 
thumbing  their  noses  at  His  vicar  In  the 
Vatican — and  now  some  have  the  audacity 
and  the  effrontery  to  say  that  the  Vatican 
was  the  cause  of  war  and  the  Instigator  of  a 
new  one 

What  difference  Is  there  In  this  accusation 
and  the  one  leveled  against  Christ  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  when  they  charged  Him 
with  working  divine  miracles  through  the 
power  of  the  devil?  There  Is  no  difference. 
Both  utterances  proceed  from  the  same  spirit. 
The  culmination  of  Individualism,  by  a 
cruel  Irony,  seems  to  be  reaching  its  climax 
In  a  contrary,  paradoxical  opposite — the 
collectivism  of  Karl  Marx — communism. 

Some  there  are  who  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  a  communistic  conquest  of  the  world. 
They  shudder  at  the  sight  of  the  hammer 
and  the  sickle.  Those  who  live  Intimately 
beneath  the  symbol  of  red  slaughter  may 
well  fear  the  ghastly  shadow  that  It  throws 
upon  their  lives.  But  there  Is  no  deep 
mystery  about  communism.  Cardinal  Cere- 
Jelra.  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  summed  it  up  In  a 
recent  radio  speech  In  a  couple  of  sentences: 
"Communism,"  he  said.  "Is  a  scourge  sent 
Into  a  de-Christlanlzed  society  because  It  has 
failed  to  translate  Into  practice  the  Christian 
doctrines  of  social  justice  and  to  make  the 
brotherhood  of  man  a  reality. 

"Although  Christian  by  tradition.  Western 
civilization  Is  dominated  by  secularism 
which  has  deprived  society  of  Christian  spir- 
ituality •  •  •.  Viewed  In  this  light, 
communism  is  nothing  but  the  last,  logical 
step  in  the  process  of  de-Christlanlzatlon. 

"It  cannot  be  exterminated  by  police 
measures." 

He  might  have  added  "Nor  will  It  be  de- 
terred by  diplomacy,  boasting  about  democ- 
racy, or  resting  our  hopes  on  the  devastating 
power  of  the  atom  bomb." 

St.  Paul  knew  about  communism  years 
ago. 

"Our    wrestling,"    remarked    the    intrepid 
apostle.  "Is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities  and  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  world  of  this  darkness,  against 
the  spirits  of  wickedness  In  high  places." 
What  defense  does  he  recommend? 
"The  armor  of  God" — "the  breast-plate  of 
Justice"— "The    shield    of    faith"— "the    hel- 
met of  salvation" — "the  sword  of  the  spirit." 
"Protest  meetings  are  all  right,"  I  Imagine 
he  would  say,  "but  I  don't  think  you  can 
lick  an  Archangel  with  a  speech,  a  placard, 
or  a  slogan." 

It  Is  right  and  prudent  to  make  use  of 
every  possible  ordinary  human  means  at  our 
disposal  to  counteract  the  aggressions,  in- 
sidious or  open,  which  are  used  by  an  enemy 
of  humanity.  But  we  might  as  well  face  the 
facts.  Communism  Is  not  an  ordinary  evil. 
It  Is  an  extraordinary,  universal,  diabolical 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  entire  existing 
order  of  human  society  with  one  fell  swoop. 
It  Is  the  scene  of  Lucifer  versus  Michael 
reenacted  through  human  agents.  It  Is  the 
culmination  of  all  the  revolts  of  man  against 
God  concentrated  In  one  International  move- 
ment. 

To  date  we  have  been  attempting  to  meet 
the  menace  with  a  comfortable  kind  of 
Catholicism,  by  a  diluted  Christianity  shot 
through  with  sectilarlsm  and  aided  by  an 
odd  assortment  of  pagan  allies. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Western  World  has 
what  It  takes  to  measure  up  to  the  awesome 


responsibility  that  now  faces  It?  I  am  fear- 
ful, as  things  stand  today,  that  we  are 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  are  found 
wanting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  choice  of  two  al- 
ternatives Is  already  upon  us.  We  must 
choose  now  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  heroism 
or  await  the  Impending  era  of  martyrdom. 

The  non -Communist  world  stood  united  in 
protest  against  the  unjust  sentence  of  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty.  The  sainted  prince  of  the 
church  Is  still  In  prison.  World  opinion  has 
had  no  effect  upon  the  fate  of  Archbishop 
Stepinac.  The  persecution  of  Protestant 
ministers  In  Bulgaria  has  not  been  halted 
for  an  hour  by  the  reaction  of  the  world 
to  the  previous  trials. 

Commimist  leaders  In  lUly,  Prance  and 
England  and  the  United  States  have  with- 
in the  past  few  weeks  announced  their  In- 
tention of  supporting  the  Soviet  Union  should 
war  come  upon  their  homelands.  The  red 
rulers  of  Russia  In  Moscow  have  given  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  the  future  holds 
anything  different.  Satan  is  determined  that 
he  will  conquer  God's  world  at  any  cost  and 
Stalin  Is  his  prophet.  The  human  race, 
down  the  years,  has  been  clamoring  to  be 
free  from  the  yoke  of  the  Creator  and  to 
be  secure  In  Its  own  conceits.  It  looks  very 
much  as  though  the  Almighty  is  permitting 
us  to  have  our  way. 

A  Christless  civilization  Is  witnessing  on 
every  front  the  triumph  of  secularism. 

It  may  well  be  thst  communism  Is  destined 
to  engulf  the  world.  Similar  scourges  have 
not  been  unknown  In  history.  It  may  well 
be  that  In  spite  of  every  effort  which  we, 
as  Individuals,  can  make,  the  forces  of  evil 
may  still  claim  a  toll  of  carnage,  suffering 
and  destruction  never  witnessed  before.  God 
will  not  hold  us  responsible  for  It.  No  single 
Individual  can  be  held  accountable  for  the 
general  deterioration  of  the  world.  We  play 
but  a  part,  the  role  of  one  son  of  God.  We 
help  or  hinder  the  kingdom  of  God  by  our 
Individual  lives.  Our  one  great  concern  is 
to  play  that  one  part  well. 

We  must  choose  between  a  philosophy  of 
morality  and  a  phUosophy  of  might.  Jus- 
tice demands  that  every  man  receive  his  due. 
But  justice  Is  not  enough.  Blended  with 
Jxxstice  must  be  charity— and  charity  does 
not  maulre  whether  the  subject  of  our  at- 
tention be  worthy  or  unworthy.  We  serve 
our  fellow  man  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color— because  he  needs  our  help.  Justice 
will  remove  grievances.  Only  charity  can 
supply  the  bond  of  unity  that  will  restore 
the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  "Do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you."     "You  are  your  brother's  keeper." 


Armed  Forces  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF  NXBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14.  1949 
Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der 5-day  general  leave  requested  and 
secured  yesterday  by  Mr.  Mahon,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, which  presented  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  also  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. House  bill  4146.  the  National 
Military  Establishment  appropriation  bill 
for  1950,  I  submit  the  following  com- 
munication received  by  me  from  one  of 
my  Omaha  constituents,  Arthur  C.  Storz. 
Jr.,  who  during  World  War  n  was  an 


officer  in  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
and  who  as  such  officer  distingxiished 
himself  in  such  service  with  great  honor 
and  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  benefit 
of  his  country.  As  an  exceptional  flyer 
with  great  experience  in  action,  I  feel 
that  this  contribution  might  well  merit 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives,  as  well 
as  all  interested  people  In  the  armed 
forces  of  this  Nation  and  also  the  people 
generally. 

LETTEE  or  AiTHtia  C.  STOKZ,  J«. 

You  gentlemen  In  Congress  are  now  ap- 
proaching a  decision  on  which  the  very  free- 
dom of  our  country  may  depend.  You  sire 
deciding,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  weapons 
we  will  use  and  who  will  use  them.  In  other 
words,  you  are  choosing  our  first  line  of 
defense. 

In  choosing  our  first  line  of  defense,  I 
think  you  should  keep  In  mind  that  the  best 
defense  Is  a  better  offense.  Now.  which 
branch  of  our  services,  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force,  Is  able  to  give  us  the  best  offense? 
As  you  gentlemen  very  definitely  know,  we 
cannot  avoid  a  choice  of  arms  by  buying  all 
kinds  of  weapons.  We  cannot  maintain  the 
worlds  largest  Army,  the  world's  largest 
Navy,  the  worlds  largest  Air  Force,  and  still 
remain  economically  healthy.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  must  build  a  force  which.  In  case  of 
aggression,  can  hit  the  Russians  fastest  and 
hardest. 

According  to  Mr.  William  Bradford  Huey, 
one  su^jgested  formula  Is  for  a  big  Army,  with 
lesser  appropriations  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force.  This  calls  for  universal  military 
training,  as  well  as  the  equipping  of  45 
western  European  divisions,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  18  combat  divisions  of  our  own.  Is 
this  realistic?  The  Russians  have  300  divi- 
sions and  limitless  terrain.  The  big-army 
plan,  with  total  conscription  of  American 
youth,  is  not  the  formula  for  peace. 

The  second  possible  formula  Is  for  a  big 
Navy,  with  lesser  appropriations  for  the  Army 
and  Air  Force.  This  calls  for  construction 
of  gigantic  aircraft  carriers  (in  4  or  5  years' 
time),  the  formation  of  huge  task  forces, 
and.  In  general,  the  strategy  of  the  recent 
Navy  war  against  Japan  In  the  central  Pa- 
cific. Now,  is  this  realistic?  Why  should 
the  Russians  fear  warships,  even  super- 
carriers?  Spreading  over  one-fifth  of  the 
earth,  the  sources  of  Russia's  power  cannot 
be  seriously  damaged  by  carrier  aircraft. 
Our  Navy  does  not  possess  a  single  airplane 
which  can  be  launched  from  a  carrier  today 
with  an  atom  bomb.  Offensively,  the  Navy's 
weapons — short-range  bombers  carrying  old- 
fashioned  TNT,  highly  vulnerable  mammoth 
aircraft  carriers,  ponderous  outmoded  bat- 
tleships—have lost  their  relative  Importance 
m  an  air  atomic  age  against  the  vast,  con- 
tinental land  power  with  a  first-rate  Air 
Force.  Obviously,  It  Is  like  comparing  a 
horse  and  buggy  with  any  of  our  modem 
automobiles. 

The  third  alternative  is  the  alr-atomlc 
formula,  which  calls  for  the  world's  most 
powerful  striking  Air  Force,  with  lesser  ap- 
propriations for  the  Army  and  Navy.  This  la 
realistic.  An  alr-atomlc  force  Is  an  offensive 
weapon,  with  which  aggressors  can  be  made 
to  suffer,  hence,  an  Impressive  argument  for 
peace.  With  an  unchallengeable  Air  Force 
we  would  have,  in  readiness,  the  one  means 
with  which  we  can  immediately  deliver  our 
atomic,  radiological,  bacteriological,  and 
psychological  weapons  to  Russia's  heart. 
By  adopting  this  formula,  we  can  assure  our 
allies  and  the  Kremlin  that  we  intend  to 
maintain  a  constant,  well-advertised,  undis- 
puted, 5-year  advantage  over  Russia  in  alr- 
atomlc  weapons.  This  Is  our  one  best  chance 
to  get  protection  without  bankruptcy.  This 
is  the  only  factor  which  can  offset  an  ag- 
gressor.   It  is  the  world  s  best  hope  for  peace. 


1  -r-wf-k-f-.-KT-r\Tir     mr\     rnTTT7     r*  r\-KJ  r<  T>  J?  Q!  O  J  r\\T  \  T      'D'Vnf\T>T\ 
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The  air -atomic  fomiola  la  •opportcd.  oC 
eoane.  hj  the  air  oAoera;  but  It  is  also  nip- 
portad  by  aaay  Army  cOccra.  a  trm  Navy 
by  tte  cmrwheUnlng  majority  of 
It  l8  oppoaed  uncom- 
for  obrioiu  and  quite  bumaa 
by  the  Ifavy.  by  Industrial  Kq»pUcn 
Hary.  and  by  Interested  ctTtUaa  MaTy 

■Bt  Mcy  for  the  Navy  to  take  wcond 
after  ISO  years  of  being  our  eOclent 
•ad  oaly  first  Une  of  defense.  Up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II.  the  only  arma  wc 
maintained  in  rcadlneaa  were  defenstre  anna 
to  repeal  an  OTtraeaa  tnTaakm.  TMa  Mtani 
ttet  only  the  Navy  was  kepC  ready  to  fisht; 
and  the  Navy  probably  got  the  Uon's  share 
of  our  defense  appropriations. 

During  Wnrld  War  II.  anatlon  came  Into 
Its  own,  and  gentlemen,  before  it  was  over. 
tta  JUt  POKM  *— '^■'»*  not  only  our  first  \ia» 
of  offaoae.  but  oar  test  line  of  defense.  A 
Navy  will,  of  course,  be  taaenttal  if  the  Rus- 
aiana.  dcaptte  all  our  efforts  to  stop  them. 
force  us  into  war.  To  ;rotect  our  shipping 
from  submarines  and  land-base  bombers,  we 
ahaii  need  fast  JuaUojui.  nunterous  small 
aircraft  eacrtna  aad  antlsuhmartnes  We 
BhaU  OMd  laipmaM  Bodals  of  the  Navy 
craft  w«  iMad  ^alaat  Oemaoy,  not  Japan. 
The  solid  Maa  watar  aatkirs  of  the  Nary  know 
this  la  tha  Navy's  proper  role.  They  resent 
the  wasteful  efforts  of  the  air  admirals  try- 
ing to  duplicate  the  role  of  the  Air  Force. 
They  beUev«  the  Navy  should  be  a  Navy. 
Even  Secretary  of  Defense  Porreatal  aays, 
"BaaponslbiUty  for  strategle  warfare  t>elongs 
to  the  Air  Force  and  raaponslbillty  for  antl- 
■rt— SI  imi  warfare  belongs  to  the  Navy." 
Tba  Navy  strategy  for  survival  has  been  to 
grow  so  big  that  no  Congress  can  reoKwe  It. 
Tka  Navy,  for  Instaaoe.  has  been  authorised 
to  brtag  its  air  strength  up  to  14.500 
than  the  Air  Force  planned  to 
In  the  70-group  program  that  has 
denied  it  so  far.  Yet.  except  for  use 
submarines  and  bombers  attacking 
our  shipping,  these  Navy  planes  would  be  of 
little  value  In  a  war  with  Russia.  They  are 
short-ranged:  they  are  designed  to  sink  non- 
ly  ships;  they  cant  carry 
Bow  many  Navy  alrplanea 
Oermany — a  continental 
1?  Only  those  that  hunted 
spbmarinas. 

Tha  Navy  la  now  buUdlng  a  mammoth 
•aparalrcraft  caolar.  Auttaortaatlon  for  this 
was  olitatnart  by  *  fwiliinatlnii  of  preaaure 
and  diflb««te  iiil««|V«aaBtatlon.  We  were 
led  to  believe  that  this  carrier.  In  19S2.  could 
>^~"*  airplanes  carrying  the  atomic  weap- 
floa.  As  a  aoattar  of  fact,  the  new  carrier, 
tf  It  can  manage  to  launch  a  plane  big 
to  carry  the  atomic  bomb.  It  arlll 
But  ka  able  to  land  the  plane  back  on  board. 
TMa  cairlcr  wlU  cost  more  than  $1,000,000.- 
000,  with  tha  plaas  complement .  and  the 
of  support  vaasels,  without  which  It 
lot  leave  port.  They  will  stand  an  es- 
loe  of  sinking  It  If  It  ever  ven- 
tursa  wtthln  their  striking  range.  Accord- 
log  to  iBat  waak.  that  wo\ild  be  all  the  «ray 
■fOOBd  tba  world. 

In  IMS  the  people  defeated  the  Navy  lobby. 
The  program  for  the  70-group  air  fcvxse  was 
before  Omgraaa.  The  Navy,  supprirted  by 
Defenae  Sasratary  Jaaaaa  ^jrraatsl.  oppoaad 
It  bitterly.  Cba^aaa  alaaaat  onantmousty  ra- 
the Navy  and  Mb-.  Mnastal  and 
tha  lO-group  program. 
Now.  the  Sana  oM  battle  Is  joined  again. 
Mr.  Fmrusral.  tba  Maglaoi  minds,  the  batUe- 
ahlp  artmlmla.  and  the  veated  interests  are 
trying  to  rob  us  of  the  nctory  we  won  in 
194a.  They  want  the  Air  Force  to  be  r«- 
dtaoed.  Instead  of  expanded.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing our  present  50  groups  to  70.  as  au- 
thorlaed  by  Oongreaa.  the  Navy  lobby  detar- 
Bilnect  that  w«  shaB  radoca  than  to  «•.  bat 
tha  American  peopla  wmaH  ttta  Air  Borto  to 
ooaM  ftwt  to  mm  mimary  planning.  Not 
beoiuaa  wa  acant  proud  of  the  men  In  tba 
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.  but  because  we  live  In  an  air- 
confronted  by  an  enemy  who 
only  with  alr-atomlc  weap- 
Force  is  the  pay-off  weapon; 
fist;  this  is  the  only  force 
could  strike  atomic  blows  at 
a  few  hours. 

Air  Force  Is  our  war-prevent- 
force  of  peace.     Here   Is  the 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
have  six  groups,  the  crews  of 
nagnlflcently    trained,    alerted. 
Eight  more  groups  have 
and   are   now  in   the   long, 
ve  process  of  training.     They 
readiness.     The   other    six 
t  be  activated  until  additional 
liable, 
•qulpment  for  the  strategic  atr 
the  fourth  year  after  the  war 
version  of  the  B-29.    This 
the  Air  Force  Is  satlsfled  with 
is    for    faster,    longer    range 
hat  we  may  dispense  with  for- 
together.     But.  such  airplanes 
expensively,  with  vast  effort — 
Is  being  poured  out  abroad, 
for  improving  our  bombers 
at  home, 
and  the  B-50  are  quickly   ap- 
use     Our  jet  bombers 
Only  last  week  an 
Force  bomber  completed  a  non- 
ound  the  world — the  most  as- 
In  history.     In  94  hours,  1 
)lane,  a  B-50,  aptly  named  Lady 
23.452  miles.     It  was  refueled 
the  air,  maintained  an  aver- 
239  miles  p)er  hour.     The  flight 
accorded  a  dramatic  place 
of  the  cold  war.     It  means 
e  could  have  dropped  an  atomic 
It  pleased  and  still  get  back 
the  good  old  U.  S.  A.    It  means. 
American  Government  appar- 
salvlng  Russia.     The  flight 
stopped  by  the  State  Depart- 
not.    Finally  It  meant,  expe- 
sald.  the  Government  has 
military  readiness  to  strike 
.  anywhere.  Is  an  absolute  es- 
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Shoild 


a  place  to  save  money?    Are 
too    many    for    this 
we   not   have    1.000   or   2.000 
long-range  bombers  procurable, 
alwa3rB  to  defend  the  Nation? 
the  training  of  crews?     Is 
Air  Force  the  exact  spot 
concentrate  our  money  and 
Should  not  this  force  be  given 
Should  we  not  resolve  that 
strategic  Air  Force  planes  will 
and  deadlier,   the  range   ex- 
rews  better  trained,  so  that  no 
dare  break  the  peace?    There 
in   our   spending   •1.000,000.000 
research  unless  we  Intend 
world's  best  air  force  to  de- 
weapons. 
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Df  THE  H(  >CBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday.  April  14,  1949 


Mr.  COX. 
to  extend 
Include  the 


my 


X  bava  todiy 
tolitt^i  a  M' 
labor-aaiuig ! 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoko,  I 
foUowlng  statement: 
o#  ROW.  JOHN  8.  WOOD,  oT  esoaciA 

Introduced  a  new  bill  to  es- 

aad  evenly  balanced  national 

ment  policy.    The  new  bill  la 


designed  to  meet  msmy  of  the  criticisms  that 
representatives  of  organized  labor  have  di- 
rected at  both  the  existing  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  my  previous  bill  (H.  R.  3228)  and  that 
have  appeared  to  me  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues as  having  merit. 

While  the  new  bill  repeals  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  the  bill  Incor- 
porates the  best  features  of  that  act.  All 
of  the  variations  from  the  1947  legislation 
which  the  bill  proposes — and  there  az« 
many — are  of  a  liberalizing  nature.  No  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  seeks  to  tighten  the  1947 
legislation  Ln  any  manner.  It  eliminates  all 
of  the  provisions  of  my  previous  bill  (H.  R. 
322S)   that  had  a  tightening  effect. 

Important  variations  between  my  new  bill 
and  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  bill  abolishes  the  requirement  that 
before  a  labor  organization  may  make  a  union 
shop  or  maintenance  of  membership  con- 
tract with  an  employer  a  majority  of  the 
employees  subject  to  the  contract  must  have 
ai:thorl2ed  it  in  an  election  held  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

2.  The  bill  permits  unions  to  compel  em- 
ployers subject  to  a  union-shop  contract  to 
discharge  employees  whom  the  union  has 
expelled  for  participating  in  wildcat  strikes 
or  for  being  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Pajty  or  some  other  subversive  organization. 

3.  The  bill  makes  clear  that  It  is  not  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  no- 
tify a  union  that  he  has  places  to  fill. 

4.  The  bill  speclflcally  makes  employees  on 
strike  eligible  to  vote  in  representation  elec- 
tions even  though  they  are  not  entitled  to 
reinstatement,  subject  to  reasonable  time 
limitations. 

5.  The  bill  deprives  employers  of  their 
right  to  invoke  the  act  unless  they  file  with 
the  Board  affidavits  disclaiming  membership 
In  the  Communist  Party  or  other  subversive 
organizations. 

6.  The  bill  permits  struck-work  clauses  in 
union  contracts  to  be  carried  out  within  rea- 
sonable limits  without  violation  of  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  provisions. 

7.  The  bill  relieves  imlons  of  liability  for 
damages  for  refusing  to  handle  struck  work 
under  similar  circumstances. 

8.  The  bill  abolishes  provisions  of  existing 
law  requiring  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Board  to  seek  Injunctions  In  secondary  boy- 
cott cases,  and  substitutes  therefor  a  pro- 
vision giving  him  discretion  to  apply  for  In- 
junctions against  any  unfair  labor  practices, 
either  on  the  part  of  employers  or  labor  or- 
ganizations, before  or  after  the  Issuance  of 
a  complaint. 

9.  The  bUI  eliminates  that  provision  of  ex- 
isting law  which  makes  a  mere  failure  on  the 
part  of  employees  to  comply  with  the  statu- 
tory 60-day  notice  requirement  a  forfeiture 
of  their  rights  under  the  act. 

10.  The  bill  clarifies  the  application  of  the 
60-day  notice  provision  of  existing  law  to 
reopening  clauses  of  collective-bargaining 
contracts. 

11.  The  bill  gives  to  unions  a  grace  period 
of  120  days  after  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year 
within  which  to  tile  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  flnanclal  data  which  the  present 
law  requires. 

12.  The  bill  eliminates  the  cumbersome 
and  Ineffectual  procedure  of  existing  law 
which  provides  for  compulsory  but  unen- 
forceable arbitration  of  disputes  over  the 
assignment  of  work  tasks,  thus  permitting 
the  Board  to  handle  these  disputes  effectively 
tmder  the  regular  procedure  set  forth  in  the 
complaint  and  representation  sections. 

13.  The  bill  clarifies  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  relating  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
which  Jeopardize  the  national  health  and 
safety  by  enabling  the  President,  when  the 
Prealdent  finds  it  necessary,  to  apply  to  the 
courts  for  Immediate  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic, without  awaiting  the  report  of  a  board 
of  Inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
available  more  effective  means  of  bringing 
about  settlement  of  the  matters  In  dispute. 
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14.  The  bill  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  employees  must  vote  on  the  employer's 
last  offer,  thus  doing  away  with  "the  refer- 
endum, which  the  Director  of  the  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee found  to  have  served  no  useful  pur- 
pose. 

15.  The  bill  contains  numerous  technical 
changes  made  necessary  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,   1947. 


The  16,000  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital Beds  Ordered  Canceled  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  Will  Cost  the  American 
Taxpayers  Nearly  $13,000,000  or  the 
Cost  of  3  New  200-Bed  Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENN.STLV.\NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
reason  of  the  committee's  refusal  to 
cancel  contract  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $237,000,000  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  veterans'  hospitals  at 
various  points  in  the  United  States,  we 
who  opposed  the  16,000-bed-reduction 
order  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
have  won  a  partial  victory. 

In  mentioning  the  fact  that  we  have 
won  a  partial  victory.  I  do  so  because  I 
am  fearful  that  the  language  contained 
in  the  bill,  while  it  retains  the  $237,000,- 
000  to  cover  the  construction  program. 
doe.s  not  make  it  mandatory  that  the 
President  shall  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  possible  to 
write  into  the  bill  a  mandatory  provision 


and  for  that  reason,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  a  few 
pertinent  facts  regarding  the  16,000-bed- 
reduction  order  issued  by  Administrator 
Gray,  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Like  the  average  Member  of  Congress, 
my  home  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  suf- 
fered as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  1.450  beds 
because  of  the  complete  abandonment  of 
plans  to  build  a  new  hospital,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  beds  in  other 
hospitals  under  construction.  This  re- 
duction of  1,450  beds  came  at  a  time 
when  hundreds  of  veterans  were  in  State 
institutions  because  of  the  crowded  con- 
ditions of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals in  Pennsylvania. 

Aside  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  Pennsylvania,  let  us  look 
at  what  actually  happened  as  a  result  of 
the  16,000-bed-reduction  order.  Based 
on  information  furnished  me  by  Veter- 
ans' Administrator  Gray,  the  over-all 
estimated  cost  and  savings  as  a  result  of 
the  order  are  as  follows: 


Number 

of  hos- 

pitals or 

Number 

Estimated 

major 
iwl -ad- 

olbeds 

east 

dition 

projects 

Oritinal  proRram  '. 

100 

54,498 

>$1, 119, 582, 842 

KovlMil  program  '. 

76 

38,382 

840,382,560 

Net  savings. 

24 

16,116 

279,200,282 

'  Include.s  purchased  hospiul  at  Butler,  Pa. 
« Congress    had    authorized    $1,0M.278.931    for    this 
purpose. 

Your  attention  Is  invited  to  the  fact 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
abandoned  plans  for  constructing  24  new 
hospitals.  In  addition,  through  the  can- 
cellation of  these  24  hospitals  auad  the 


revision  of  plans  for  others  under  con- 
struction, the  loss  in  beds  amounts  to 
16.116.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
claims  credit  for  the  saving  of  a  little 
better  than  $279,000,000. 

Let  us  develop  at  this  pxjint,  how  much 
it  cost  the  American  taxpayer  to  enable 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  report 
a  saving  of  some  $279,000,000. 

F.rst.  almost  every  community  where  a 
hospital  was  to  be  constructed  but  has 
been  canceled,  huge  sums  of  money  were 
spent  in  providing  sites,  utilities,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  hospital.  For  an  illustra- 
tion, let  us  take  Salisbury,  N.  C,  located 
in  the  district  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
Ima.  Hon.  Robert  Doughton.  The  com- 
munity of  Salisbury  floated  a  bond  issue 
in  the  sum  of  $350,000  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  its  end  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  hospital.  On  Janu- 
ary 10.  1949.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion canceled  the  921-bed  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  and  in  so  doing, 
not  only  left  the  commimity  of  Salisbury 
"holding  the  bag"  to  the  tune  of  $350,000 
but  an  expenditure  of  $1,030,000  made  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  was  thrown 
away  when  the  hospital  was  canceled. 
No  doubt  the  other  23  communities  where 
hospitals  were  canceled  have  had  an  ex- 
perience similar  to  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  insert  at  this 
point  exhibit  A.  which  reveals  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  save  a  little 
better  than  $279,000,000,  actually  took  a 
loss  of  $10,014,000.  This  table  will  also 
show  the  number  of  beds  involved,  cost  of 
sites,  technical  services,  and  incidentals 
in  connection  with  the  24  hospitals  that 
were  canceled.  Let  me  add,  that  the 
overhead  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
which  no  doubt  would  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable sum  is  not  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures; 


EsU 


Exhibit  A 
mated  obligations  incurred  on  24  eliminated  hospitals 


Total  (24) 

ISajiiKned  to  Corps  of  Engineers. 


(1)  .\mericus.  Oa • — 

(2)  Charlotte,  N.  C -. 

CD  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

(4)  Decatur,  111.. 

(5)  Detroit,  Mich 

m  Duluth,  Minn. 

(7>  El  Paso,  Tex 

(8)  (Jainesville,  Fla 

(9t  (tmnd  Rapids,  Mich - 

fin^  ()re«inville.  S.  C 

(11)  Harrisbunr,  Pa 

(12)  Houston,  Tex 

(U)  Klamath  FalK  Ore? 

(14)  Mound  Bayou,  Miss 

(1.5)  Norman,  Okla, 

(16)  Sftlistmrj-,  N.  C i — • 

(17>  TallahasjH-e,  Fla 

(1»)  Toledo.  Ohio • 

(19)  Tupelo.  Miss 


250 
500 
500 
2S0 
509 
200 
500 

1.000 
■JOO 
200 
200 

1.000 
200 
200 
750 

azi 

100 

1,000 

200 


Ttiberculosis 

General  medical.. 

do 

do _ 

do 


do 

Neuro  psychiatric. 
do- 


General  medical — 

do 

do 

Neuropsych  iatric.  . 

General  medical — 
do... 

Neuropsych  iatric. . 
do. 


Saasigned  to  Veteran'  .\dministration  o  dcsiRn. 

(1)  Columbia.  S.  C.  (addition) 

(2)  Memphis.  Tenn 

(.1)  New  Y.)rk.N.  Y 

(4)  San  Diejm,  Calif 

(5)  Thomasville.  Oa 


2,500 


200 

1,00(1 

1,000 

200 

100 


Gi'neral  medical... 
Neuro  psychiatric. 
General  medical... 


331 
374 
441 
32B 
513 
274 
4fi6 

1,006 
369 
303 
347 

1,604 
297 
231 
006 

1,030 
244 
825 
279 


238 
187 
282 
180 
250 
182 
271 
t>43 
108 
150 
ISS 
556 
154 
130 
407 
698 
160 
474 
148 


fil 
63 
72 
73 
79 
(i2 
83 

254 
M 
60 
57 

)0» 
94 
W 

lit 

207 
SB 

120 
60 


(») 

*65 

»27 

>44 

•78 

(*)(«) 

•57 

•  37 

*32 

133 

»7n 

>686 

»18 

»2 

>  Transfer 

>59 

»25 

•152 

»7 

n 


32 

» 
ao 

32 

108 

30 

45 

72 

105 

60 

61 

183 

31 

30 

88 

71 

70 
64 


155 


145 


General  medical 

Neuropsychlatric 

Chronic 

General  medical»«.„. 
do 


19 

1 

6 

129 

0 


•19 
1 
6 

119 
0 


10 


(») 


o 


»10 


>  Obltmitum!-  for  .sites  .in<l  fixed  w|uit)mont  in  the  main  can  be  salvof  ctl  by  the  Government. 

•  Reprfwnts  primarily  obliRat ion    (or  fi.u-d  equipment. 
'  .""ile  ;K^juir«><l. 

•  Indudes'approximately  $10,000  oblicated  by  the  Corps  ol  Knglnecra. 
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Mr.   Chainnaa.   I   mentioned   several      cost  to  be 
times  that  the  plans  for  hospitals  under      ministration 
construction  have  been  revised.    There      $2,739,000, 


tMtimated  obUgationa  incurred  or  to  he  incun  ed 


Incurred  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

for  changing  the  plans  is 

The  following  table  tells  the 


story  in  detail  with  regard  to  redesigning 
the  15  hospitals  under  construction: 


SxKiBrr  B 

for  specified  categories  of  costs  on  15  hospitals  altered  in  size 


pTtTkms 


Total  U  AUacd  ia  stec. 


TcMlW 


to  Corps  of  EncinMrs. 


aCiociiiittti  Okto.. 
KMMcCity,  Mo. 
~  l.oaiirafe.K7.... 
RcwTSk.  \.  Y.. 
pWo.Pft.. 


St.  LMriTM 


00) 

Toms 


o 

D.C. 


to  TttefWK'  Adaitoiauatiaa. 


Atl>>to,nv 

cmm«o.  ni-.. 

ClcTcfaail.  Ohio 

OvcbiMl.  Ohio 

Cttj,  Okfai 


1 4.  443 


%Ui 


744 
750 

l.ono 

l.OilO 

1.220 

i.ario 
l.ono 

1.0UO 
730 


5,000 


7» 
1.000 
1.2M 
l.flOC 
1.000 


R«T)aed 


Type 


g.Mo 


«,«o 


MO 
MO 
SOI) 

i.3n 

1.000 
750 
MO 
MO 
WO 


.1.000 


500 

500 

1,000 

SOO 


G«nmi  oiediesi 

do 

do . . 

do 

do 

N«unHMyebiatric 

Oenoral  medical 

do 

do 

do 


Genenl  medical. 
lo 


Neuropsychwtric . 
General  medical. . 
do 


Estlawtod  design  costs 


Estimated 
obliKations 

to  he  in- 
curred for 

redesign 


Tkoutands 
(^  dollar! 
2.739 


1,813 


«  149 
.I."* 

M:t 

»  Li.") 

2() 

25 

«  !.=■;« 

>155 
325 


020 


ISO 
157 
319 
152 
140 


Estimat<'il  oblieations 
incunvd  prior  to 
redfe8iKn> 


AfR  eon- 
trtR-u 


Otber 


.- 


TTkoumndt 
3,494 


ofdolUtrt 

l.iMW 


3,404 


521 

227 

25 

4110 

riM 

441 

:M) 

41U 
2M 


v» 


ea 

110 
85 

eo 
w 

112 
148 

yo 

S6 

w 


Estimated 

oblieulinns 

inciirreil 

and  to  be 

incurred 

for  sites 


ofttoUar* 
7,712 


Estimated 
(itlvr 

ohlii'atioiis 
mriured 
prior  to 
redesign 


Thoiiimndt 
ot  tioUart 
103 


5,423 


(») 

«  50 

«  s 

♦2.9fi» 

249 

«  106 

laft 
•  i« 

M.flOO 


140 

2 

a 

m 
» 


2,U90 


120 
987 
3M 

an 


193 


•1»3 


>It 
« 

« 
1 


fcr  topacmikic,  aatMoO.  aixl  ntihtles  stadjes  u  well  -ia  %  ^hsvanivxl  portion  0/  liie  obUsatioos  ror  flnal  working  drawings  and  specifications  can  be  aalva«ed  by 
to  l»v«  n^it^  Maoa^iMied  br  tbe  Vet«rana'  Admini^trstioa. 


wwobl^ittd  prior  tot 


of  orVuU  A  E  contract;  balance  repreitents 


KoT«.— Vetrraiw'  .Vdmm 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  how  much  it 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  America  to  actually 
make  a  savtog  of  a  little  better  than 
$279,000,000  claimed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  a  resiilt  of  the  16.000- 
bed-reduction  order. 

(»)  M  hospital*  •itmlnated  (al- 

rcMly  expmaed  by  VAu-  •10.014.000 
4^)  Cost  of  redealgning  16  hoa- 

hoapitals- 2.738.000 


settlement  cost  on  cnrrent  A/E  contract  which  is  in  proeen 


I  D0t  tndaded  in  tt^  abore  flgmts. 

AmericaM     deology  Said  Losing  Groand 
in  China 


r 


Total 12.753.000 

Thus.  It  is  seen  that  In  carrying  out 
the  16.000-bed-reduction  program  the 
Veterans'  Adniinlstration  sustained  a 
Joss  of  $12,753,000. 

Nor  can  we  stop  here.  According  to 
Gray.  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
s' Administration,  the  cost  per  bed 
of  the  entire  hospital-construction  pro- 
gram avenges  $22,000  per  bed.  Thus, 
the  money  wasted  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  putting  into  effect  the 
16.000-bed-reduction  program  wodld 
have  provided  approximately  600  beds, 
or  the  number  sufficient  to  equip  three 
new    200-bed   Veterans'    Administration 


If  tbe  decision  of  the  President  in  can- 
celing 16.000  beds  was  in  the  name  of 
economy,  the  American  people  and  the 
veterans  In  particular  have  been  short- 
changed. 


ETHNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAIJFOR^riA 

IN  THE  t  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  JOINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e:  tend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  an  article  by  Albert  Ravenholt, 
corresponc  ent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  incl  iding  the  printed  title  of  the 
wh|ch  appears  above.  This  ar- 
the  Hong  Kong  Standard  on 
ind  was  forwarded  to  me  by 
friend  of  mine  who  has  had 
much  contact  with  China.  He  lived 
there  a  nui  iber  of  years  and  I  have  great 
faith  in  hi|  appraisal  of  the  situation  in 
China. 

In  a  letter  to  me  under  date  of  March 
34  he  stat<  d.  "I  am  enclosing  a  clipping 
to  you  which  I  commend  very  seriously. 
and  with  ^PProval.  to  the  attention  not 
but  to  whomsoever  you  would 
care  to  exiiend  it. 
Since  th^  letter  did  not  contain  a  state- 
I  might  publish  this.  I  am 
not  disclosing  the  name  of  this  individual. 
However.  1  is  experience  with  China  and 
Chinese  an  d  his  unimpeachable  integrity 
and  tralnlig  would  lead  me  to  believe 


article 
tide  was  ii 
March  23 
a  very  dea 


that  his  appraisal  of  the  article  would  be 
correct. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  I  am  placing  this  article  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Amzsicam  Ioiologt  Said  Losing  Ground  nf 
China 

(By  Albert  Ravenholt) 
Shanghai. — One  of  the  reasons  American 
ideas  are  losing  out  in  China  can  be  found 
in    the    bookstores   of   Shanghai   and    other 
cities. 

Pew  of  the  ftindamental  books  on  Ameri- 
can thought.  Government,  and  science  are 
available  even  to  Chinese  who  can  afford 
them.  Majority  of  such  worlts  have  never 
been  translated  into  Chinese  and  are  not 
published  here. 

Meanwhile,  Uterally  millions  of  copies  of 
Russian  publications  translated  into  Chi- 
nese are  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
They  have  been  a  major  factor  in  orienting 
non-Communist  Chinese  to  tbe  Soviet  way  o< 
thinking. 

UNITED    STATIS    AID 

The  aid  which  the  United  States  has  given 
to  China  during  recent  years  is  calculated  in 
billions  of  dollars.  But  since  VJ-day  only 
$10,000  has  been  budgeted  for  translating 
Into  basic  ideas  of  American  life.  That  sum 
was  allocated  to  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  In  1945-46  and  permitted  the 
translation  of  22  books.  It  left  no  ftinds  to 
cover  the  cost  of  publishing.   

Every  year  since  then  the  USIS  has  pre- 
sented a  budget  which  would  permit  a  few 
of  the  more  important  American  books  to  be 
brought  out   in  Chinese.     Information   ofll- 
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cers  here  have  prepared  "critical"  lists  of 
several  hundred  books  which  would  help 
Chinese  understand  how  Americans  think. 
But  each  year  the  requested  funds  have  t>een 
refused  by  the  authorities  in  Wastilngton. 

Tills  failure  to  maice  available  in  Chinese 
the  best  America  has  to  offer  has  had  serious 
consequences  here.  It  has  greatly  facilitated 
tJie  anti-American  campaign  of  the  Chinese 
Conmiunlsts.  Many  young  Chinese  have 
come  to  consider  American  culture  as  essen- 
tially a  gadget  clvUlzatlon. 

MIDOLX-BOADER 

One  rather  prominent  Chinese  middle-of- 
the-roader  expressed  It  to  me  this  way :  "You 
knew,  no  American  thinkers  have  made  any 
Important  philosophical  contributions  in 
the  last  10  years."  He  had  never  had  access 
to  books  that  might  make  him  think  other- 
wise. 

The  American  failure  to  send  to  China 
ideas  of  lasting  value  along  with  cotton, 
rice,  and  medical  supplies  Is  most  apparent 
In  the  universities,  colleges,  and  middle 
schools.  These  schools  are  relatively  much 
more  Important  than  similar  Institutions  In 
the  United  States.  WhUe  the  great  mass  of 
Chinese  remain  illiterate,  these  schools  will 
provide  the  leaders,  regardless  of  what  gov- 
ernment rules  China. 

During  and  since  the  war  with  Japan 
these  schools  have  been  desperately  short  of 
all  kinds  of  books.  Some  have  lacked  even 
the  most  rudimentary  textbooks.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  this  shortage  of  books  has 
been  responsible  for  the  poor  quality  of 
Chinese  education  In  recent  years. 

RUSSIANS  MOVZ  IN 

Chinese  commercial  printers  translate  and 
publish  only  those  popular  foreign-language 
books  assured  of  a  profitable  sale.  They 
have  included  American  best  sellers  such  as 
Gone  With  the  Wind  and  Forever  Amber.  The 
market  Is  too  uncertain  to  permit  commer- 
cial houses  to  bring  out  scientillc,  technical, 
and  historical  works. 

Soviet  representatives  in  China  have  taken 
fxill  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  In 
Shanghai,  the  Russians  maintain  the  Epoch 
Publishing  Co.  Russian  books  ranging  from 
outright  propaganda  to  classics  are  trans- 
lated into  Chinese.  A  few  are  illustrated 
and  printed  on  glossy  paper.  But  most 
Chinese  translations  of  Russian  books  are 
published  in  large,  cheap  editions. 

These  Russian  books  are  sent  out  tlirough 
an  elaborate  distributions  system.  Many 
are  sold  In  regiilar  Chinese  book  stores  at 
prices  slightly  Ijelow  cost  of  l)ook3.  They 
are  a  tempting  bargain  for  the  ordinary 
Chinese  reader  with  a  thin  pocketbook. 
Other  translations  of  Soviet  writings  are 
distributed  to  book  stores  near  the  campuses 
of  Chinese  universities.  There  they  are 
sold  for  a  price  Chinese  students  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  And  the  students  buy  them  in 
large  numbers. 

Within  its  regular  budget  the  USIS  has 
been  able  to  translate  a  limited  numl>er  of 
articles  by  American  writers  on  contemporary 
events.  These  are  published  as  pamphlets 
in  Chinese  and  English.  They  have  included 
such  accounts  as  Drew  Middleton's  Report 
on  Russia.  The  pamphlets  sent  out  have 
been  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Clilnese  schools 
which  have  used  them  for  classes  studying 
English.  It's  safe  to  assume  that  the  stu- 
dents working  with  them  learned  more  than 
English. 

These  efforts  have  been  puny  compared 
to  the  need. 


General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  14,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  large  number  of  resolutions 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  pending  res- 
olution to  create  a  special  memorial  day 
each  year  for  the  observance  and  com- 
memoration of  the  dealh  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski.  These  petitions  have 
come  to  me  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people,  not  people  of  Polish  descent 
alone,  though  they  have  communicated 
in  very  large  numbers,  but  people  of 
every  rank  and  station. 

I  have  urged  favorable  action  on  this 
resolution.  It  should  be  a  legislative 
must  for  this  session  of  Congress.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  emphasize  the 
outstanding  zeal,  idealism,  and  loyalty  to 
the  American  cause  of  this  great  Polish 
figure  of  Revolutionary  days.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  measure  his  magnificent  con- 
tribution. He  exemplified  in  his  life  and 
activities  the  spirit  of  human  liberty  it- 
self, and  his  unselfish  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  our  own  free  Govern- 
ment will  be  remembered  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  long  as  this  Nation  exists. 
It  is  most  fitting  that  his  anniversary 
day  be  properly  and  appropriately  com- 
memorated, and  I  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship will  recommend  early  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  resolution. 

Resolution  relative  to  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day  now  pending  in  Congress 
Whereas  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
proclaim  Octolwr  11  of  each  year  as  General 
Pulasld's  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance 
and  commemoration  ot  the  death  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  is  now  pending  in  tbe 
present  session  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  the  Uth  day  of  October  1779  is  the 
date  in  American  history  of  the  heroic  death 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  died  from 
wounds  received  on  Octol>er  9,  1779,  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah.  Ga.;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Arkansas.  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana.  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nebraska. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ne- 
vada. Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  Texas,  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin, 
and  other  States  of  tbe  Union,  through  legis- 
lative enactment  designated  Octoljer  11  of 
each  year  as  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  recurring 
anniversary  of  this  day  be  commemorated 
with  suitable  patriotic  and  public  exercises  In 
observing  and  commemorating  the  heroic 
death  of  this  great  American  hero  of  the 
Revolutionary  War;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  by  legislative  enactment  des- 
ignated from  October  11.  1929,  to  Octol>er  11, 
1946.  to  be  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  in 
the  United  States  of  America:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Polish  Women's  Citizen 
Club  of  Three  fiiucrs,  Mass. — 

1.  That  we  hereby  memorialize  and  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass,  and  the  President  of  ttie  United  States 
to  approve,  if  passed,  the  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day  resolution  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Congress. 

2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution, 
properly  authenticated.  l>e  sent  forthwith  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  the  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Nklus  Mottka. 

President. 
Mart  V.  Jajttca. 

Vice  President. 
Anna  R.  Ktnjc. 

Secretary. 
Edna  S.  Frtdbtk. 

Secretary. 
Biauncx  I.  Tznczak, 

Treasurer, 

Resolution  relative  to  the  General  Pulaski's 

Memorial  Day  now  pending  in  Congress 

Whereas  a  resolution  providing  for  th« 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  October  11  of  each  year  as  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  observ- 
ance and  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaslti  te  now  pending  in 
the  present  session  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress:  and 

Whereas  the  11th  day  of  October  1779  is 
the  d  ite  in  American  history  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  died 
from  wounds  received  on  October  9,  1779,  at 
the  siege  o'  Savannah,  Ga.;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut.  Delaware,  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan.  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New 
York,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Car- 
olina, Tennessee.  Texas,  West  Virginia.  Wis- 
consin, and  other  States  of  the  Union, 
tlirough  legislative  enactment  designated  Oc- 
tober 11  of  each  year  as  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day;   and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  recurring 
anniversary  of  this  day  be  commemorated 
with  suitable  patriotic  and  public  exercises 
In  observing  and  commemorating  the  heroic 
death  of  this  great  American  hero  of  the 
Revolutionary  War;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  by  legislative  enactment  des- 
igrnated  from  October  11,  1929,  to  October  11, 
1946,  to  be  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 
in  the  United  States  of  America :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  town 
of  Palmer,  Mass. — 

1.  That  we  hereby  memorialize  and  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve,  if  passed,  the  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day  resolution  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Congress. 

2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution, 
properly  authenticated,  l>e  sent  forthwith  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Massachtisetts,  and  to  the  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Jaxxs  H.  FrrzcERALO, 
Hbbibt  W.  Bishop. 
PnsR  F.  Waeakomski, 

Board  of  Selectmen. 
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Relief  Flifliti  is  Saow-Booad  Wcstcra 
States 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  t,  GRANGER 

or  TBI  BOCK  OW  BSPBaBBTTATIVXa 
ThUTBdat.  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
dayi  afo  I  auMla  aoMM  eritteal  roMito 
bcre  OB  the  floor  ef  the  Bouie  wttli  ra* 
•pert  to  whet  I  thought  «a«  extremely 
cort^ir  operatiou  of  the  io-called  hajr  Uf  t. 
or  bay  rtda.  durtsf  the  terrtfle  ftorau  in 
Um  W«at  thu  put  winter. 

oAdai  In  the  Air  Force  took  ex- 
to  what  I  said,  expressm«(  the 
new  that  any  air  operation  of  the  Icind 
cnfaced  in  over  the  snow-botind  areas  of 
the  West  is  expensive  business. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  know  little 
about  cost  In  the  operation  of  aircraft. 
Therefore.  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a 
short  statement  prepared  by  ttie  Air 
Force  showmg  what  their  operations 
were  and  the  approximate  cost. 

If  one  human  life  was  saved — and  I 
think  they  did  save  himian  life — there  is 
not  much  we  can  say  about  the  cost. 
Fttrtbannore.  their  report  shows  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost  will  be  absorbed 
In  their  normal  expense  of  operations. 
That  is  to  say.  If  they  had  not  been 
In  this  emergency  work  the 
and  personnel  would  have  been 
fljrtnf  somewhere  else. 

Fact  Swntr  aic  "OnrnMnom  UA-nzsmT 

Tb«  Air  Force's  partkrtpatlon  tn  disaster 
relief  operations  In  the  laowtooand  West- 
em  States  lasted  approximately  1  month — 
troxn  January  24  to  February  25.  The  re- 
hef  Olghts  took  place  tn  the  varloiis  snow- 
bound sac  ton  of  Arizona.  Idaho.  Wyoming. 
Utah,  TTshi  Mi  ii  and  North  and  South  Da- 
kota. Tbs  number  of  planes  engaged  on 
the  project  Tmrled.  but  at  one  time  118 
plane* — most  of  them  cargo  transports  of 
the  C-U  and  C-47  type — were  active  In  the 
lllgbta.  USAF  personnel  active  In  the  oper- 
Tarled  between  300  and  SCO. 


of  hay  and  feed  dropped  or  Oe- 
^TtM  tons  (this  Includes  1.879 
tons  of  cattle  feed,  regxilar  food  ratlcns. 
msdteat  — ppltee.  and  emer^ncy  medical 
equipment  carried  by  planes  In  just  th« 
>Otah  ana). 

ttsma    transported:     458    pas- 

Manksts    77  ''weasels'*  tracked 

1  radto  beacon:  aoo  pounds  of  med- 

i;  8.000  cubic  centhawtors  of  blood 

>-,  ounce  of  radium  (worth  tSOO.OOO) : 

of  fuel    oil    (dropped   In   small 

I) :  tjao  potindB  of  spsdai  parts  for  trac- 

•tc. 

SIT  hours. 

9iaipp*f  ttlgMB:  S.eaa  hoars:  tncludee  re- 
eonnslasance  boors. 

Ooat:  tlJSOO.OOO  "constructed":  final  re- 
poru  due  Tuesday.  Almost  all  of  these  cper- 
atioxuU  costs  can  be  absorbed  Into  the  nor- 
Bal  aonoal  programed  flying  hours  scheduled 


relief 
t  f\ir- 


The  above  Sgiiraa 
•ctlvuies  such  as  Um 
Wabed  by  the  nni—nnin  of  various 
to  clear  roads,  cwry  supplies  to  Isolated  com- 
aaunitlea.  and  provide  clothing  fur  other  snow 
nctlma. 


ET 


tkn; 


aa-Americaa  Daj 


SIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  ROBERT 

Df  TKS 


L  COFFEY.  JR. 

or  mnMTi.vAiru 


H[>uas 
TH  traday.  AprU  14,  1949 

Mr.  CO  TEY.  Mr  Speaker.  Pan* 
AMcrlcan  vay  is  the  occaaidB  on  which 
We  celebrite  the  frtandibtp  existing 
among  thd  21  loveretgn  ABKrtcan  Re« 
publics,  a  1  rleodahlp  which  has  been  ce- 
mented for  more  than  half  a  eeotury — by 
the  Intanu  tional  Conf  erenoea  of  Amerl- 
caa  fltatai  and  other  Inter-American 
gatbcrtngs  At  these  conferences  argu- 
mesia  ami  discussions  on  questions  of 
interest  to  all  have  generally  resulted  in 
agreement!  which  represent  mutual  com- 
promises a  Id  which  have  brought  about 
better  rela  ions  between  the  states. 

Thi.s  hal  a  century  of  effort  was  con- 
summated in  two  conferences  held  in 
1947  and  948.  when  three  agreements 
forming  tlie  pillars  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  were  signed.  The  first  of 
these  Is  til  B  treaty  of  reciprocal  assist- 
ance signet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947. 
This  treats  gives  permanent  form  to  the 
principles  i>f  hemispheric  solidarity  em- 
bodied in  the  .\ct  of  Chapultepec  ap- 
proved in  1  lexico  City  in  1945.  It  lays  a 
clear  obllg  iliun  on  the  parties  to  take 
positive  aci  ion  beyond  mere  consultaiion 
to  assist  1 1  meeting  an  armed  attack 
against  an:  American  state.  It  not  only 
covers  arm  ^d  attacks  but  any  other  fact 
or  situatioi  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  A  nerica.  It  is  also  completely 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nat  oils  Charter. 

The  Unit  ?d  States  Senate  ratified  the 
treaty  on  L  ecember  8,  1947.  Our  ratifi- 
cation was  the  sectmd.  The  fourteenth 
ratification  deposited  by  Costa  Rica  and 
received  or  December  3.  1948.  brought 
the  treaty  nto  effect  with  respect  to  the 
ratifying  s'  ates.  The  usefulness  of  the 
treaty  was  jromptly  demonstrated  when 
within  a  fe  V  days  after  it  became  effec- 
tive. Costs  Rica  demanded  that  the 
Council  of  he  Organization  of  American 
States  halt  an  invasion  of  Its  country 
from  Nicaragua,  and  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  thf  dispute  was  accomplished  by 
the  Coimci . 

The  othe  ■  two  agreements  were  signed 
at  Bogota  in  1948.  The  first  of  these 
establishes  he  Organization  of  American 
States  Witt  a  Charter  which  is  already 
largely  in  operation.  It  confirms  the 
legal  existei  ice  of  a  de  facto  system  that 
has  been  ft  nctloning  since  1890.  More- 
over. It.  to< .  is  entirely  compatible  with 
the  Unitec  Natiofis  being  a  regional 
agency  as  p  ovided  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  '  he  Pan  American  Union  be- 
comes the  ( entral  and  permanent  organ 
orginutatlon  and  continues  to 
Washington. 

As  stated  in  article  1  of  the  Charter, 
the  object  o  f  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  i  i  to  achieve  an  order  of  peace 
on  the  American  continent, 
promote  the  solidarity  of  the  member 
States,  stri  ngthen  their  collaboration 
and  defend  ;heir  sovereignty,  their  terri- 
torial mteg  ity.  and  their  mdependence. 


of   the 
function  at 


In  the  organization  of  American  states, 
all  the  members  are  one  another's  peers; 
they  have  equal  rights  and  equal  obliga- 
tions. The  foremost  power  has  only  one 
vote  in  its  assembly  halls,  exactly  like  the 
poorest  and  weakest.  All  aiatters  are 
decided  by  majority  vote,  even  the  aanc- 
tlons  to  be  adopted  against  an  aggressor 
state.  Tbos  no  Ungle  state  can  block  a 
decision  that  Is  adrerae  to  Its  Interests  if 
that  decision  is  backed  by  a  majority. 
Another  basic  precept  Is  that  no  state  or 
group  of  states  has  the  right  to  Inter* 
vene  In  the  Internal  or  external  affairs  of 
another  state,  directly  or  Indirectly. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lleras.  secreUry 
general  of  the  organization  of  American 


The  ori^anizatlon  is  today,  in  spite  of  its 
shortcomings,  the  most  perfect  Instrument 
of  its  kind  that  ever  existed  t>etween  sover- 
eign nations.  The  Charter,  In  eomparlaon 
with  any  analogous  document  of  any  era. 
Is  the  most  advanced  that  has  been  signed 
spontaneously.  In  complete  unanimity,  by 
the  21  states  associated  under  Its  provinlonx 
to  enjoy  the  rights  they  concede  to  one  an- 
other mutually  and  to  meet  the  obligations 
that  they  assume  therein. 

The  third  agreement  Is  the  American 
Treaty  of  Pacific  Settlement,  al.so  signed 
at  Bogota.  It  is  designed  to  coordinate 
and  improve  the  various  treaties  en  Pa- 
cific settlement  concluded  by  previous 
inter-American  conferences.  The  treaty 
prescribes  the  various  method.s  to  be  em- 
ployed in  settling  disputes.  It  goes  still 
further;  It  foresees  no  controversy  that 
cannot  be  solved  definitively  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  It  refers  the 
contending  parties  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  or  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, if  the  matter  is  without  the  com- 
petence of  the  court.  However,  a  matter 
I.''  subject  to  settlement,  before  it  reaches 
thLs  stage,  by  a  series  of  peaceful  proce- 
dures, which  include  mediation,  good  of- 
fices, conciliation,  and  Investigation. 

The  signing  of  these  three  agreements 
represents  great  progress  in  inter-Amer- 
ican political  relations  and  should  go  far 
toward  preventing  war  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, at  least,  as  far  as  the  American 
states  themselves  are  concerned.  There 
remain?  much  to  be  done  In  other  fields, 
especially  the  economic,  and  plans  have 
been  made  for  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  work  out  details  for  co- 
operation In  economic  matters.  The 
economic  agreement  of  Bogota  estab- 
lished the  general  lines  alon«  which  eco- 
nomic cooperation  will  develop  but  It 
will  be  the  task  of  the  Buenos  Aires  con- 
ference to  define  specifically  the  proce- 
dures to  be  employed. 


European  RecoTery  Propram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

o»  VIBCnf  L» 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  ABBITT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  .supporting  the  European 
recovery  program.  H.  R.  3748. 
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This  Ls  what  Is  commonly  known  as 
the  Marshall  jrfan,  which  was  initiated 
last  year  by  the  Congre.'w  ooder  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  State  George 
C.  MarsbaU.  At  that  time,  although 
WmM  War  n  was  oftt.  the  democracies 
fa  western  Europe  were  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  economic  bankruptcy.  The  rls- 
mg  star  of  the  Rosstan  bear  was  reaching 
out  to  engulf  them.  A  number  of  the 
small  countries  In  Europe  had  already 
been  overrun  by  the  CommualsU.  Par> 
ticularly  Oreace.  Italy.  PiW.  BoUand. 
and  Pranca  were  weak.  eeononUcally. 
The  CoiniiwintiU  were  aboul  t«  take  over 
the  Italian  Oofemment.  It  waa  neees- 
Mry  that  aonethlng  drastic  be  done  to 
help  these  eountries  save  themselves  and 
build  up  their  internal  affairs,  ecoooml- 

cally. 

Secretary  Marshall  worked  out  the 
plan  whereby  our  country  would  help  the 
democracies  of  western  Europe  help 
themselves.  We  would  furnish  them 
supplies,  raw  materials,  and  money  to 
purchase  raw  materials  so  that  they 
could  rebuild  their  industries  that  bad 
been  torn  down  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
It  was  not  to  be  a  loan  or  a  gift  of  money ; 
it  was  an  investment  in  future  world  or- 
der and  economic  stability. 

The  object  of  the  European  recovery 
program  Is  the  restoration  of  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  to  that  self-sustaining 
basis  which  alone  can  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  their  independence  and  the  free- 
dom of  their  domestic  institutions.  Its 
purpose  is  economic  recovery  of  the 
world. 

In  seeking  to  Instu-e  the  freedom  of 
peoples  by  strengthening  their  economic 
base,  the  bill  envisages  a  broad  effort  of 
economic  collaboration  and  self-help 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  qualifying 
as  participants.  It  envisages  that  for 
4  years  those  nations  may  call  upon  the 
United  States  for  extraordinary  assist- 
ance to  redress  the  gap  between  their 
needs  and  their  capability  to  provide  for 
themselves,  if  they  are  to  attain  a  self- 
su&taining  basis. 

The  recovery  progi*am  has  done  much 
to  achieve  its  goal.  Great  strides  have 
already  been  made  in  bringing  economic 
stability  to  the  democracies  of  Europe. 
A  far  better  job  than  was  expected  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  backers  of  the 
Mar^^hAii  plan  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. We  can  ill  afford  to  stop  this 
great  program  before  it  has  reached  its 
ultimate  goal,  even  though  the  coimtries 
that  are  being  helped  are  well  on  the  road 
to  recovery,  economically. 

This  is  not  an  appropriation  of  moneys. 
but  is  an  authorization  which  sets  a  top 
celling  of  the  sums  that  may  be  appro- 
priated later  on. 

The  bUl  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$1 100  000  000  for  Uie  period  April  3  to 
June  30.  1949.  and  $4,280,000  000  foi  the 
fiscal  year  1950.  It  also  authorises  a 
public-debt  transaction  of  $273,300,000  to 
be  made  available  for  guaranties  of 
American  lnve.stment  in  projects  helpful 
to  the  European  recovery  program.  The 
new  authorization  for  guaranties  Is  for 
llOOJMjmfl  minus  such  sum  as  has 
■lieady  been  allotted  for  goHPUittes 
made  or  In  prospect,  which  is  $27,700,000. 
It  Is  now  contemplated  that  It  will  not 
xcv— App. 14* 


be  necessary  to  continue  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan  for  the  full  4  years  as 
originally  planned,  due  to  the  great  strides 
that  have  been  made  during  the  life  of 
the  program.  Even  western  Germany  is 
In  much  better  shape  economically  and 
Is  almost  ready  to  embark  on  a  course  of 
its  own.  as  a  free  country,  but  imder  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  one  distressing  point  In 
the  over-all  world  pictnre  Is  that  of 
China.  Instead  of  a  free  people  gaining 
m  China  It  has  been  the  reverse.  The 
Communists  am  uni rmininr  the  land 
and  the  sltuatloa  looks  almost  hopeless 
at  this  time,  although  last  wedc  the  Coa- 
gresi  voted  token  aid  for  free  ClilmL 

Am  itoted  before,  this  btlto  ■iimi  an 
authorization  for  the  contiMMMC  of  the 
a^^t^h^u  piitn.  and  it  will  be  neeessary 
in  the  near  future  for  the  Congress  to 
appropriaU  the  neeeseary  money  to  carry 
through  the  program. 

Although  the  present  authorization 
expired  April  1  of  this  year  there  will  be 
no  stop  in  the  flow  of  materials  and  Im- 
plements in  the  carrying  on  of  the  pro- 
gram, due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  pur- 
chases under  the  first  years  program 
have  been  made  to  keep  the  goods  flowing 
over  to  Europe.  In  other  words,  the 
pipe  lines  were  full  of  goods  already  con- 
tracted for  but  not  delivered  and  there 
has  been  no  interruption  In  the  program. 


ProtectiBf  Our  Own 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUNTON  D.  McKINNON 

^ar  cALxroBHiA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AvrU  14.  1949 

Mr.  McKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Hon- 
orable JoHn  J.  RooNKY  and  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  State.  Justicj.  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary,  and  the  whole  Appropriations 
Committee  for  a  realistic  correction  to  a 
problem  in  the  Southwest  that  is  con- 
tributing to  unemployment  among  our 
own  American  people. 

I  refer  to  a  recent  appropriation  that 
will  allow  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  to  detail  addttjaaal 
enforcement  ofBcers  to  the  Miezfean 
border  to  prevent  and  apprehend  Mex- 
ican nationals  who  enter  the  United 
States  illegally. 

I  have  beoi  Informed  that  25  addi- 
tional enforcement  oflBcers  are  bemg 
added  to  the  southern  California  dis- 
trict where  we  are  being  overtaken  with 
unemployment  and  serious  economic 
condiUons.  The  gravity  in  our  State 
Is  reflected  by  recent  statistics  which 
reveal  that  in  Los  Angeles  County  un- 
emplo3rment  has  increased  from  185,000 
in  February  to  194.000  in  March.  Out 
of  a  labor  force  tn  San  Dtego  County 
of  172.000.  we  have  17.500  unemployed. 
In  San  I^ego  public -assistance  cases 
have  increased  18.7  percent  from  June  to 
December  of  1948. 

The  development  <rf  commercial  agri- 
culture in  the  Southwest  shortly  aft« 


the  end  of  the  First  World  War  created  a 
new  gap  in  the  labor  market  for  farm 
emplosrment     and     Mexican     nationals 
eagerly  crossed  our  borders  to  seise  upon 
this  opportunity    to    supplement    their 
meager   incomes.     Many  came  illegally 
and    often    with    encouragement    from 
United   Stales   nactaen   and    farmers 
dlreiy  maeetfof  tUttllVoaf  iakor.   Dur- 
ing the  years  twutattttUti 
World  War  n  as  addWrmai 
open  tlie  influx  oi  these 
cultural  workers  took  on  major  propor- 
tions.   The  Government  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  eatersd  Itto  acree- 
menu  providing  1m  Itm  jprtij  reemit- 
ment  of  Mexlean  MrtnitanI  worfeeri. 
These  agreements,  which  were  confirmed 
by  Public  Law  45  In  IMS  aad  Pubae  Law 
329  Us  1944  originally  provided  for  a 
maximum  recruitment  of  90  J09  workers 
and  subsequently  the  figure  was  increased 
to  75,000. 

Recruitment  continued  under  similar 
agreements  after  the  cessation  of  hostll- 
tles  tn  World  War  II  and  at  present  ne- 
gotiations are  pending  looking  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  agreements.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  Mexican  Government 
will  not  permit  its  nationals  to  enter 
the  United  States  for  temporary  seasonal 
emi^oyment  and  ranches  and  farmers  In 
the  West  and  Southwest  are  camotetn- 
ing  concerning  "crops  rotting  in  the  fleM 
while  the  world  starves"  and  about  Bor- 
der Patrol  Inspectors  rounding  up  illegal 
workers  found  in  their  employ.  The  re- 
sult of  this  mabillty  of  Mexican  farm  la- 
borers to  effect  legal  admission  to  the 
United  States  has  been  to  increase  the 
number  of  workers  who  enter  surrepti- 
tiously and  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Service  is  hard-pressed  to  enforce 
our  Immigration  laws. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  that 
agency,  with  the  personnel  available,  to 
apprehend  aliens  who  endeavor  to  enter 
the  United  States  illegally.  Ehiring  the 
first  7  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
approximately  159.321  Mexican  nationals 
who  had  entered  or  were  attempting  to 
enter  the  United  States  illegally  were 
apprehended  in  Mexican  border  districts. 
During  the  last  two  fiscal  years  the  Bor- 
der Patrol  apprehended  193,852  and  194,- 
954,  respectively.  This  Ls  exclusive  of 
those  apprehended  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  More  current  statistics  stiow 
that  5.000  nationals  of  that  country  were 
apprehended  in  the  three  immii?ration 
border  districts  of  San  Antonio.  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  during  the 
last  week  of  February  1949. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Commissioner 
Watson  B.  Miller  that  his  officers  will  not 
go  onto  the  farms  in  search  of  Mexican 
nationals  who  have  entered  illegally  but 
will  confine  their  activity  to  the  streets, 
highways,  and  places  of  social  gathering. 
By  returning  these  people,  we  will  be  able 
to  provide  more  employment  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  for  the  Mexicans  who 
are  legally  entitled  to  be  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  policy  should  not  disturb 
the  farmers  nor  create  a  labor  scarcity. 
There  may  be  other  approaches  tn  a 
solution  of  the  problem  and  I  would  be 
the  last  one  to  suggest  that  our  perma- 
nent immigration  policy  should  be  af- 
fected by  a  temporary  sectional  businem 
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but  it  would  kppnr  that  thl« 

«MiM  bt  ftttiUftted 

of 

wHh 

Off  fWMU, 

tor  flM  mmm 

•ff  M^. 


Oiktf  0  Tr*«M  ViTMi*  nrtHirttty  Law 

■XmfSION  OP  REMARIQI 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  urstAH  A 

IN  TBI  R008B  (V  BIPBKSZNTATIVllS 

Thursday.  AprU  14.  1949 

Mr.  MADDES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
another  strike  ties  up  the  Washington 
newspapers.  The  newspapers  in  Chicago 
and  some  of  the  surrounding  area  have 
bean  mt^gt**  in  a  disastrous  strike  for 
over  18  months  and  it  Is  still  continuing. 
Thousands  of  newspaper  employees  have 
been  idle  during  this  period  of  time.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  last  by  the 
newspapers,  the  unions,  and  the  members 
of  the  unioo-s.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
promoted  untold  chaos  and  bitterness  in 
labor-management  relations  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  newspaper  business.  The 
newspapers  and  unions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  now  in  the  throes  of  a 
second  strike  within  a  week. 

I  am  herewith  submitting  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  November 
22.  1947,  wherein  they  state  editorially 
that  they  were  opposed  to  outlawing  the 
eloaed  shop  as  provided  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley bill.  The  same  editorial  could  apply 
to  every  industry  In  America  as  far  as 
the  closed  shop  is  concerned. 

Arm   SS    TTAMS 

•*ln  1893.  the  Cbicago  Tribune  entered  Into 
rriation«mp  with  Chicago  Typc- 
;  Utakm,  No.  16.  which  has  continued 
until  this  day.  without  Interruption  of  so 
much  aa  an  hour." 

We  are  quoting  from  a  memorial  preaented 
by  the  union  to  the  Tribune  on  Ita  hundredth 
birthday  last  June.  The  union  went  on  to 
ipmt  with  pride  of  "this  unparalleled  record 
at  tnduiitrlal  peace  extending  over  95  yeara." 

We  regret  that  this  record,  ss  a  matter 
of  great  pride  to  ua  as  well  as  to  the  union. 
has  now  been  Interrupted.  It  haa  bam  in- 
terrupted t>ecauae  the  union  now  wlahes  us 
to  procaed  on  the  theory  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  Is  not  the  law  of  the  land. 

Wban  the  law  was  under  discussion  in 
as  our  readers  wUl  recall,  we  ad- 
•fatnat  outlawing  the  closed  shop.  We 
did  so.  among  otbar  raaaoaa,  bteausc  we 
knew  that  ttia  closed  shop  workad  well  in  our 
own  plant  and  had  worked  well  (or  half  a 
century  or  more 

Congrsaa  did  noc  take  our  advice.  Neither 
tba  Tribune  nur  the  typographical  union 
wrltea  the  Uws  of  thla  country.  Congrsaa 
does.  We  will  risk  a  great  deal  In  the  Intarast 
of  uninterrupted  senrlee  to  our  readers  and 
advartlaen.  but  we  will  not  Tlolate  the  law 
of  the  United  SUtea. 

The  Tribune  hopes  that  the  present  dUB- 
ctiltles  wUl  be  r««olT«d  speedily  We  shall 
continue  to  maka  arary  aflort  to  cosie  to  an 
understanding    with   iba    union.     We   have 


{•Ml  a 

IB  tha  aour^t 

tbam.  we 


feST* 


many  problaoM  of  many  sorts 
of  a  buadrad  yaan.  In  solving 
naver  before  lacked  tha  eo* 
tlM  prtntarV  union.  We  bopa 
mv  wont  hafa  to  ftnd  a  •otU' 
at  mm  tntmtt  fo  local  le. 


Of  RfTMAKIM 

HOd,  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  riNWsvLVAMU 

01  THI  MffATB  or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurada  i.  April  14  ^legislative  day  of 

Umdav.  AprU  ID.  1949 

MJRTIS. 


Mr.   President,  I  ask 

con."5ent  to  have  printed  in 

Apperfdix  of  the  Record  an  address 

Pennsylvania  Week,  by  Hon.  Floyd 

delivered    before    the    Lyons 

jrreencastle    and   Waynesboro, 


Mr 

unanlmou ; 

the 

on 

Chalfant. 

Club   of 

Pa. 

There 
was  ordeifcd 
ORO,  as 


teing 


f ol  ows : 


Pennsylvknla  Week  Is  more  than  an  Idea. 
W(  rking  force,  aimed  toward  certain 
In  a  State  of  which  we  are  proud, 
erlod  of  concentration  on  what 
do  in  the  Keystone  State,  and 
effort  to  Improve. 
of  the  Idea  came  with  the  flrst 
Lions.  Rotary,  and  Klwanls  in 
might   be   persuaded   to   hare 
simultaneously   about  affairs  In  their 


It  is  a 
attainment 

It  Is  a 
we  have 
a  period  of 

The  gerr  i 
thought 
Pennsylva 
talks 


a]  d 


that 
r  la 


comm  jnltles. 


in 


own 

But  the 
expanded 
entire  weel ; 

Governor 
the  idea  of 
ally,  and 
pointed 

He  asket 
of  all  faith  I 
Industry 
schools 

A  great 
rate  the 
burg,  with 
Arranging 
it  had  to 

We  tlmei  I 
to  leave 


;erm  of  an  idea  for  a  day  In  1946 
til  It  became  a  thought  for  an 


eirly 


lal  I 


un  ta 


is  46 


hli 


gram  was 
having  a 
packed. 

He  was 
too.     At  tt 
a  moment 
checked. 

-  Shall  I 
IrrltabUity 

"Just    R 
Governor. 

At  2 
begin  the 
on   the 
the  hour, 
the  split 
second,  tho 
almost  the 
split  secon  1 

But  the 

One  of 
tend.     He 
Barre.     In 
overlooked 
car  en  routi 
ernor  of  1 
happened 
Week  " 


no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 


Martln  and  his  cabinet  endorsed 

Pennsylvania  Week  enthuslastlc- 

In  1946  the  committee  he  ap- 

plans  for  the  ftrst  celebration. 

general  cooperation.     Churches 

and  denominations,  newspapers. 

oercantlle    Interests,    agriculture, 

of  government — all  cooperated. 

neettng  was  arranged  to  Inaugu- 

week  at  the  Porum  in  Harris- 

the  Governor  to  be  the  speaker. 

Lhe  program  was  a  task,  because 

laove  on  the  split  second. 

It  for  the  Governor,  with  escort, 

office  5  minutes  before  the  pro- 

to  begin.     He  had  worried  about 

crowd,   but   we   had    the   Porum 


lervous  about  the  time  element, 

stage  entrance  he  was  held  back 

while  synchronized  watches  were 

^  on?"  he  asked,  and  threatened 

moment."   I   dared   caution   the 

miiutes  before  the  program  was  to 

Governor  was  permitted  to  walk 

with  his  party.     Precisely  on 

he  program  began.     He  spoke  to 

3nd,  the  prayer  was  to  the  split 

music  was  to  the  split  second. 

applause  of  the  crowd  was  to  the 


sUise 


meeting  was  a  grand  success. 
I  he  cabinet  officers  could  nut  at- 
vas  to  deliver  a  speech  in  Wllkes- 
his  zeal  this  man  somehow  had 
tt  waa  Pennsylvania  Week.  In  his 
to  Wilkes-Barre.  the  present  Gov- 
nnsylvanla.  Hon.  James  H.  Ehiff, 
to    recall,    "thu   is    Pennsylvania 


He  literally  tosaed  Ma  ipMCh  out  of  the 
car  window,  and  in  tba  (aw  moments  before 
arrival  bad  piatad  togathar  anotbar  on  Penn- 
vylvanta  Weak.  It  waa  a  good  ona,  too, 
alttuntgh  it  nater  afO$m$6  In  typa. 

At  that  eNiewet  fk,  DniT  bawMM  mm  of 
tba  maat  atiaat  mttfmuf  tri  fmtmtrii/»nia 
Wafb.    WIn^  h*  w*'^♦  <^>  aa  Cknfm" 

%m,  ba  WM  4<H#fm('  ^^AMTli^aAta 


9be  iiee  fwmM^^^  ^«^  bet  ftiftiMNNi 

ijeltarw  im  #«••'""•'>'««»«  i^««MM»yivaiil«  WMb«' 
Wm«  m  g4/m^  o  wsak  \%\  ttia  siaMi  to 

tba  saata  u>si  #«i.i  im  tliMt  rtrst  wMt»  baak 
lA  1»M 

t,  you  may  ttak,  why  r*nnsyivanl«  W*ak, 
already  we  ars  loadad  up  with  more 
weeks  to  esUbrata  than  tbars  ate  weaks  In 
tha  calendar? 

Simply  this  to  acquaint  the  people  cf  Penn- 
sylvania more  fully  with  the  greatness  of 
their  own  State — its  resources,  its  develop- 
ment, its  history,  and  its  potentialities  for 
the  future. 

It  Is  basic  that  Pennsylvanlans  must  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  their  own 
greatness  and  achievements,  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate fully  their  own  possibilities. 

Pennsylvania  Week  has  been  designated 
at  a  time  when  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
may  focus  their  attention  upon  knowing 
their  home  State  and  their  home  communi- 
ties, and  the  great  variety  and  possibilities 
to  be  found  there. 

Massachusetts  has  its  Plymouth  Rock, 
which  it  keeps  in  a  cage,  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  Puritans  landed  in  their  quest 
for  freedom. 

But  Pennsylvania  has  Its  Independence 
Hall  where  the  cause  of  freedom  was  pro- 
claimed and  our  Government  started,  and 
it  has  Its  Liberty  Bell  where  people  may 
approach  close  to  see  and  be  Inspired. 

Virginia  rejoices  that  it  is  the  land  of 
Presidents. 

But  Pennsylvania  has  hallowed  ground,  for 
on  its  soil  flrst  prayers  were  said  as  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
the  press,  fredom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
assembly  were  written  into  the  first  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

New  York  boasts  it  has  the  largest  popula- 
tion of  any  State,  and  the  largest  city  in  the 
world. 

But  Pennsylvania,  with  a  population  over 
10,000.000.  is  the  only  State  with  2  of  the 
Nation  s  10  largest  cities,  and  It  also  con- 
tains more  small  cities  and  towns  than  any 
other  State. 

Some  other  States  may  tell  of  their  water 
resources. 

But  Pennsylvania  points  to  natural  water 
resources  beyond  compare,  while  some  of 
these  other  States  in  their  desperate  search 
for  water  can  only  refer  to  man-made  means 
of  irrigation  to  make  things  grow. 

New  England  may  lx)ast  of  good  roads,  the 
great  Southwest  of  its  grazing  grounds,  or 
the  Middle  West  of  Its  growing  grain.  Cali- 
fornia of  its  gold  deposits,  Oklahoma  of  it  oil. 

But  Pennsylvania  has  more  Improved  roads 
than  10  of  the  New  England  and  Eastern 
States,  Including  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland.  It  has  its  grazing  grounds  of 
purest  green  to  produce  the  best  of  dairy 
foods,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
Pennsylvania's  grains  are  among  the  world's 
best,  whUe  anthracite  production  alone  is 
far  greater  In  value  than  all  the  gold  Cali- 
fornia and  all  the  other  States  may  produce, 
and  Pennsylvahla  oil  is  seized  upon  avidly  by 
the  residents  of  the  oU  States  themselves  aa 
the  best  oil. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  pointing  out 
amazing  contrasts.  Titan  of  industry  and 
a  leader  in  agriculture.  Pennsylvania  ia  also 
the  home  of  natural  l)eauty.  scenic  wonders, 
diversified  recreutiuu.  and  hiatorlc  shrines  by 
the  hundred. 
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m  tbe  tnMimon  of 
__^_  tolernnr*'.  P»nn»ylvanla  IMW  flMlB- 
UHiad  ■  ntgn  pi»^  in  tba  ralifkww  Mid  aul- 
twal  Ilfa  ol  tba  Watson 

It  IMW  mat*  tfMfi  IflOfW  «!biireb««  wna 
inrtfm  tbafi  hMftiM  ajfWiMiliWMti.  Tba 
Sffrt  law  w*f  «wi*?tad  In  f aMMfNWMd  Wii  • 

^NM  mm  mm  mrtf  wma  whaii  jrimiii 
af  faiMt4/«ai  lUMrtf  Mii  imt^tm, 

WMt  9*m-$  9t  Md  MdMl  SMINM 
saM)  Ht  u>  lift  aoma  oT  ciia  pgrKawtaat 
lions  Qt  aariy  days,  we  in  Pennsylvania  )M^v 
bem  sliHV  ta  aaeapc  a  obanf*  from  •  way  we 
know  to  be  rlgbt.  Wa  have  not  farfottan  the 
■limttl  nor  gtvan  legxl  sanction  to  quaa* 
tkmabla  forms  that  oilght  rota  us  of  our  tra- 
ditions. Pennsylvania  stands  today  the  key- 
stone In  our  guardlanablp  of  religious  liberty 
Just  as  it  stood  as  the  keystone  In  those  other 
daya  In  the  fight  for  tha  four  freedoms.  We 
must  not  forget. 

f^BBaylvanla  is  an  industrial  State  be- 
eauaaonr  forebears  were  a  hard-working  claas 
with  vision.  It  is  an  agricultural  SUte  be- 
cause It  has  been  richly  endowed  of  nature, 
and  again  because  of  the  qualities  of  our 
people  who  have  worked  in  appreciation  of 
what  God  has  given. 

It  may  seem  beside  tha  point,  but  It  is  true 
that  Pennsylvania  baa  more  farms  than  all 
of  England  and  Wales. 

And  since  we  are  mentioning  some  of 
Pennsylvania's  firsts,  do  you  know  that  Penn- 
sylvania outproduces  every  other  State  In 
more  than  50  major  industries?  It  has  one- 
tenth  of  aU  the  manufacturing  employment 
and  pay  rolls  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Pennsylvania  has  an  abundance  of  raw- 
material  resour^jes  and  produces  more  power 
than  any  other  State. 

Pennsylvania  has  more  than  ona-thlrd  of 
the  Nation's  steel  pianu. 

It  has  game  for  the  hunter,  flsh  for  the 
fisherman,  trails  for  the  hiker,  recreation  of 
all  sorts  in  its  mountains  and  In  its  dells 
for  all  of  the  people. 

And,  again,  do  you  know,  Pennsylvania 
has  more  accredited  colleges  and  vmiversi- 
ties  than  any  other  State,  and  has  one  or 
the  finest  public  education  systems  in  the 
world. 

Also,  how  many  of  us  are  aware  that  Penn- 
sylvania poaeesses  a  State  police  system  that 
is  famed  the  world  over  as  the  l}eBt? 

Pennsylvania  literally  has  everything.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Smith  came  from 
Kj»"«u»«  a  few  years  ago  to  visit  his  brother 
in  Wllkea-Barre.  After  his  trip  through  the 
State,  he  exclaimed  "Pennsylvania  has  every- 
thing." This  became  the  State  slogan,  given 
us  by  a  man  from  Kansas. 

A  young  woman  from  California  visited 
relatives.  She.  too.  saw  much  of  the  State, 
then  came  down  into  the  farming  country. 
As  she  boarded  the  train  en  route  home,  she 
exclaimed  of  the  wonders. 

"In  Pennsylvania  God  has  given  you  every- 
thing." she  said.  "In  California,  we  have 
to  make  our  own  way." 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  we  who  Uve  to 
Pennsylvania  this  week  are  turning  to  an 
exposition  of  our  wonders? 

In  every  section  of  the  State  something 
Is  being  done  to  call  attention  to  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  and  doea. 

Every  crossroads  in  this  great  Common- 
wealth has  something  of  Interest  to  tovlte 
our  friends  to  these  Liuaainarts  to  get  them 
to  see  and  to  enjoy  aHaatMiig  of  our  life. 
It  is  a  great  State  in  which  to  Uve  and  la 
which  to  work. 

A  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr  W.  Kmory 
Hartman  at  the  opening  of  the  flrst  Pennayl- 
vania  Week  In  1946.  Prom  the  State  Porum 
at  the  eapltol  In  Harrtoburg.  he  spoke  this 
vital  InvocaUon  of  thankaglvlng,  which  may 
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or  MCW  TOIX 

W  THI  8ENAT1  OF  THE  UNTntD  STATES 

'Thursday,  April  14  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  AprU  11) .  1949 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  brief  article  en- 
titled "Do  We  Need  a  Political  Realine- 
ment?"  by  Mr.  Oren  Root,  which  appears 
in  the  April  15  issue  of  the  Commonweal. 
I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators,  and  recommend  it  for  reading 
on  the  part  of  ail  who  are  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  our  two-party  sjrstem. 
The  article  is  a  very  significant  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

DO   WS    NXBD   A    POLmCAL    BZAUNZMKMTT 

(By  Oren  Hoot) 

One  sometimes  hears  the  wish  ezpnaad 
that  there  could  be  a  realinement  of  mem- 
bership in  the  major  political  parties  in  the 
United  States.  The  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Parties  are  too  much  alike,  it  is  said. 
Why  can  we  not  shuffle  things  around  so  that 
all  llt>erals.  progressives  and  the  like  are  in 
one  party  and  all  conservatives,  reactionaries 
and  the  like  in  another?  Then  things  would 
be  clear — bo  this  view  goes — and  we  would 
no  longer  be  faced,  as  we  so  frequently  now 
are,  with  a  choice  between  Tweedledee  and 
Tweedledxun. 

This  is  a  plausible  position,  and  one  must 
sympathize  with  the  sentiment  behind  It: 
that  political  parties  should  be  something 
more  than  coalitions  of  divergent  forces  held 
together  by  the  desire  for  power,  that  they 
should  be  founded  on  principle,  that  they 
should  stand  for  something.  There  are, 
however,  a  ntimber  of  powerful  and  persua- 
sive arguments  to  the  contrary  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  will  be  to  review  and  analyse  some 
of  thoae  arguments. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  ktod  of  re- 
alinement suggested  would  Involve  a  major 
change  in  the  political  methods  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States.  Historically,  the 
great  issues  wtiich  liave  divided  this  country 
have  not  divided  It  vertically  between  par- 
ties, but  have  cut  horizontally  acroas  parties. 
The  issue  of  civil  rights,  for  example,  is  not 
an  Issue  between  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Partiaa.  but  is  an  issue  withm  each  of 
those  parties.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
pre- World  War  II  interventionlst-isolatianlat 
laaue.  Because  the  sitting  President  at  that 
%imm  happened  to  be  sm  toterventloniat  and 
a  Democrat,  the  interventionist  tendency  waa 
somewhat  stronger  in  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  isolationist  tendency  somewhat 
strongnr  in  the  oppoaltlon  party.  Bven  so. 
one  has  only  to  remember  the  Senator 
Wheelers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  WUUdea 
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tba  proeaea  baa  fooa  on  rinnlUnacnMiy 
wtthtn  both  parttaa.  aftan  wtth  varytng  ra- 
sulta  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Thtv, 
at  one  time  the  Democratic  Party  was  wet  tn 
Hew  York  but  dry  to  Virginia,  while  tha 
Republican  Party  was  dry  to  Kansas  and  wat 
to  Pennsylvania.  Ultimately,  to  1933.  the 
Democratic  Party  swung  deeMTrty  toto  tha 
repeal  camp  while  tha  BepnbUean  Party  eon> 
ttoued  to  straddle.  The  Democratic  Party 
had  resolved  the  iasoe  to  a  way  which  tha 
country  approved,  irtille  the  Republican 
Party  had  not,  and  this,  almoat  as  much  aa 
the  votes  caat  agalnat  the  depreaalon.  waa 
responsible  for  the  Booeevelt  landslide  of 
that  year. 

Another  conclusion  which  it  seems  safe  to 
draw  is  that  today  any  realtoement  such  aa 
has  been  suggested  would  tend  to  be  along 
economic  Lines,  so  thai  it  would  flnd  this 
country  divided  eaaastlally  on  a  claas  basis — 
all  the  woriters  to  one  party,  all  ownerahlp 
and  management  to  the  other— one  party 
representing  all  those  with  tocomee  of  mora 
than,  say.  $3,500  a  year  and  the  other  party 
all  those  with  less.  If  anybody  can  think  of 
a  more  tragic  eventuality  tlian  that  he  moat 
todeed  have  a  good  tmngtnatlon.  As  early  as 
1904  Theodore  Rooaevelt  foresaw  precisely 
this  danger.  Writing  to  that  year  to  Phil- 
ander C.  Knox.  Roosevelt  aaserted:  "It  would 
be  a  dreadftil  calamity  if  we  saw  this  country 
divided  toto  two  parties,  one  contatotog  tha 
bulk  of  the  property  owners  and  conaervatlva 
people,  the  other  tlie  bulk  of  the  wage  work- 
ers and  the  less  proaperous  people  generally; 
each  party  insisting  upon  demanding  much 
that  is  wrong,  each  party  stillen  and  angered 
by  real  and  fancied  grievances."  Rooaevelt's 
efforts  to  make  the  Republican  Party  a  ser- 
vant of  all  the  people  rather  than  of  special 
toterests  were  inspired  to  large  measure  by 
his  desire  to  prevent  the  very  kind  of  realine- 
ment which  some  people  today  believe  to  ba 
desirable. 

Another  result  of  the  kind  of  realtoement 
which  has  been  suggested  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  alternative,  becauae.  If  all 
liberals  were  to  one  party  and  all  conasraa- 
tlves  to  another,  one  of  two  slttiatlons  would 
ensue.  In  the  flrst  situation,  each  party  In 
ttim  would  come  to  power  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  national.  State,  and  municipal  levels, 
with  consequent  violent  swtogs  of  policy 
from  right  to  left  or  vice  versa  every  time 
there  was  a  change  of  admtolstration.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  changes  of  admin- 
istration might  come  about  for  reasons  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  ideology,  as.  lor  exam- 
ple, on  account  of  corruption  or  inefficiency 
to  the  pwuty  to  power;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
only  alternative  to  the  party  to  power  would 
be  a  party  which,  by  our  opposition,  held 
strongly  opposing  views,  the  violent  swings 
to  pouVy  wotild  follow  nevertheless.  This 
would  be  quite  different  from  the  present  alt- 
nation,  where  changes  of  administration  are 
always  moderated  by  the  divergence  of  views 
witiito  the  party  comtog  to  power.     If,  for 
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tVM  In  the  country  are  today  finding 
ftbto  ■Otoe*  tn  the  brake  upon  the 
Truman  |«mi—  wblch  la  beln^  applied  by 
the  old-ltae  meeiberi  or  the  Democratic 
Party. 

la  tlw  altemattw  iitnatkm  which  might 
9mm».  OBt  party  wooM  b»  k>  much  more  in 
tune  with  the  necdi  and  desires  of  the  people 
than  the  other  party  that  the  Utter  would 
nerer  be  elected  at  all.  The  immediate  con- 
aaqueoiM  of  this  would  be  one-party  gov- 
■t.  the  evils  of  which  in  a  democratic 
do  not  need  to  be  spelled  out.  The 
con::e<lueace  would  Inevitably  be  a 
of  the  party  in  power  between  right 
ittt,  or  between  the  clique  close  to  the 
throne  and  the  clique  away  from  the  throne. 
or  between  geographical  section  and  geo- 
graphical aectloa.  so  that  in  due  course  we 
woultf  be  ngbt  back  where  w*  started,  except 
that  tba  nsmw  woidd  be  tfUEerent.  Aside 
from  the  evil  effects  of  the  period  before  we 
thus  went  full  circle,  this  eventxiallty  wotUd 
have  the  added  danger  that  instead  of  split- 
ting into  two  parts  the  r\iling  party  milght 
split  *nto  three  or  four  or  more  parts,  so 
that  we  would  end  up  with  government  by 
party  blocs,  as  in  France. 

Lest  what  has  been  written  above  has 
frightened  any  reader,  let  it  be  said  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  likelihood  of 
the  sugg— ted  reallnement  coming  about  In 
the  DMr  foture.  The  principal  reason  for 
tM«  is  that,  partly  becauw  the  United  States 
Is  so  big  BfKi  partly  because  Americans  ttre 
by  nature  more  Interested  In  concrete  solu- 
tions than  in  political  ideologies,  people  be- 
come Republicans  and  Democrats  for  rea- 
son* which  frequently  have  very  little  to 
d»  wtth  political  Ideology.  In  the  first  place, 
tradition  and  inheritance  have  their  effect 
upon  the  choice  of  party  which  a  man  or 
woBum  makes  at  an  early  age.  This  may  not 
be  an  intelligent  basis  for  choice  but  it  is  a 
natural  one.  Then.  too.  many  a  person 
choice  Is  influenced  by  the  local  conditions  in 
which  he  or  she  comes  of  age :  one  will  become 
a  aspubllcan  because  he  lives  in  New  York 
and  to  scandalized  by  the  machine  politics 
at  Tbounany  Hall:  another  will  become  a 
Democrat  becaiac  he  Uvea  in  Georgia  and  the 
only  effective  vsy  to  fight  for  progress  there 
is  to  fight  within  the  Democratic  Party— and 
so  forth.  Or  a  poson's  choice  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  particular  leader  who  domin- 
ates the  national  seen*  at  the  moment;  that 
person  begins  to  think  seriously  about  poli- 
tical matters.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know,  for  example,  how  many  Americans  in 
their  sixties  are  Republicans  because  they 
came  of  age  in  the  era  of  Theodore  Rooee- 
Tdt  and  how  many  others  are  Democrats 
because  their  political  awaren***  d*v«lop*d 
te  th*  day  of  th*  other  and  Democratic 
Booeerelt. 

Later  in  life  an  individual  whose  political 
aflliation  has  been  made  on  some  such  non- 
tdaologlcal  basis  as  here  outlined  may  dis- 
cover that  on  the  ideological  tasti*  of  the 
moment  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
It  group  at  the  party  to  which  he 
If  he  is  Just  an  ordinary  voter  he 
can  ***lly  transfer  hia  allegiance  to  the  oppo- 
itUon  asajor  party  or  be  can  go  to  one  or 
iio»b*r  of  th*  minor  parties  which  spring 
tip  from  ttm*  to  time  and  vMch  traquently 
are  devoted  to  some  etaar  kl*ologtral  con- 
cept. But  if  h*  is  active  in  political  life  It 
would  a*«tlnaniy  be  poUtlcal  suicide  to  try 
in  ChaBg*  pactlaa.  He  would  risk  being  con- 
•idered  a  UVBCoat  by  th*  party  he  l*(t  and 
an  opportunM  by  tha  party  he  Jtrtned.  Be 
move  oat  of  asaoclatloa*  where  h*  was 
and  wtth  which  he  was  fsmUiar  into 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
tholight  that  American  industry 
mshing  as  hard  as  American 
better  health-insurance  pro- 
one  of  the  greatest  wastes 
indu4try  is  absenteeism  from  sick- 
connection  I  found  a  story 
York  Times  of  April  3  very 
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of  a  big  New  York  business 
lower  Broadway  there  is  a  large 
160  «aB|»loyee8  do  tabulating  pro- 
are  caacntial  to  its  operation. 
However,  an  average  of  eight  ol 
machines  are  idle,  their  oper- 
f ailed  to  report  to  work  because 
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,  and  reduces  the  Nation's  pro- 


ductivity by  approximately  5  percent.  There 
is  also  an  additional  2-percent  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity due  to  the  existence  of  latent  or 
chronic  diseases,  undiagnosed  and  conse- 
quently untreated. 

Today  management  is  recognizing  more 
and  more  that  the  most  valuable  asset  in 
an  industrial  investment  is  manpower  and 
that  good  health,  high  morale,  and  maximum 
output  are  so  closely  interrelated  and  inter- 
dependent as  to  be  practically  Inseparable. 
Surveys  by  many  business  advisory  groups 
have  shown  that  medical  care  for  personnel 
tends  to  promote  efficiency,  reduces  occupa- 
tional disease,  lessens  accident  frequency, 
cuts  absenteeism,  decreases  labor  turn-over, 
lowers  compensation  costs,  and  improves 
labor-management  relations.  Many  em- 
ployers recognize  that  it  is  Just  as  sound  a 
business  practice  to  Invest  in  the  health  and 
productivity  of  their  employees  as  It  Is  to  set 
aside  reserves  for  depreciation  and  replace- 
ment of  equipment. 

As  Dr.  John  J.  Wlttmer,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York  and  director  of  its  excellent  medical 
program,  said  recently,  "It  is  certainly  the 
responsibility  of  Industry  to  see  to  it  that 
manpower  receives  such  care  and  considera- 
tion as  is  appropriate  to  its  top  position  in 
the  scheme  of  our  industrial  economy.  I 
can't  conceive  of  a  plant  manager  in  this 
day  and  age.  ordering,  installing,  and  operat- 
ing mechanical  equipment  without  ( 1 )  de- 
termining exactly  what  was  required  of  the 
equipment,  (2)  securing  the  best  equipment 
for  his  needs,  ( 3 )  having  it  installed  by 
competent  mechanics,  and  (4)  establishing 
an  operational  maintenance  program  to  in- 
sure optimum  efficiency  and  useful  life.  Is 
there  any  moral  or  practical  reason  why  we 
should  do  less  for  the  individual,  without 
whom  the  equipment  could  not  have  existed, 
let  alone  be  operated?" 

In  addition  to  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co., 
some  other  outstanding  medical  programs 
In  industry  are  operated  by  General  Motors. 
American  Tobacco  Co..  Union  Carbide  & 
Carbon  Co.,  the  American  Brake  Shoe  Co., 
the  Texas  Co.,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey. 

As  the  primary  purpose  for  the  existence 
of  business  in  our  economy  is  to  make  a 
return  of  its  Invested  capital,  it  is  logical 
that  business  must  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  medical  services  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  cost  and  return.  Some 
industrial  physicians,  statisticians,  and  ex- 
ecutives believe  medical  services  should  be 
economically  Justifiable  entirely  on  a  mone- 
tary basis,  while  others  believe  that  the  in- 
dustrial relations  factors  are  sufficient  for 
jiistlflcatlon  of  the  cost  of  such  services. 

The  cost  of  industrial  medical  services 
vary,  of  course,  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
t]rpe  and  scope  of  services  given,  the  prevail- 
ing costs  of  salaries,  equipment  and  supplies, 
administrative  methods  and  the  number  of 
employees  given  service.  For  example,  the 
Standard  Oil  Co..  of  New  Jersey,  provides  a 
complete  medical  program  for  its  employees 
outside  of  the  country,  and  a  highly  spe- 
cialized diagnostic  service  for  those  who  are 
employed  within  the  United  States.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  difficult  to  generalize  on  the  eco- 
nomic return  to  a  concern  making  an  in- 
vestment in  medical  services. 

One  example,  however,  is  that  reported  In 
the  recently  published  2-year  cross-sectional 
survey  of  industrial  health  facilities  In  227 
plants  in  33  States,  conducted  by  the  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  Foundation.  In  an  excel- 
lently supervised  and  maintained  health  de- 
partment of  a  chemical  Industry,  the  aver- 
age annual  cost  of  Its  medical  department, 
including  safety  and  health  activities,  was 
•21.335.  With  1.225  employees,  this  meant 
an  annual  cost  of  917  42  an  employee,  or  0.88 
percent  of  the  annual  pay  roll  of  (4.125.000. 

In  reporting  their  pay-off.  plant  officials 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  accidents 
a  year  In  their  plant  was  1.3,  as  compared 
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with  a  national  average  of  3«.  On  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $500  for  each  accident,  they  esti- 
mated this  saving  at  $17  350.  Although  the 
national  average  of  the  number  of  days  lost 
annually  in  a  plant  of  this  size  and  type  of 
Indaatry  is  3,000,  this  plant  averaged  425. 

Baaed  on  the  rate  of  $1  an  hour,  this  meant 
an  additional  saving  of  $20,600.  As  their 
insurance  premium  is  only  42  percent  of  the 
national  average  for  a  plant  of  this  size  and 
type  of  Industry,  savings  in  insurance  pay- 
ment amovmted  to  $16,230. 

During  the  year,  sickness  absenteeism  in 
this  plant  was  4.16  days,  as  compared  with  a 
national  average  of  7  In  similar  industries. 
Based  on  an  average  charge  of  $1  an  hour, 
the  company  saved  $27,832.  Labor  turn- 
over in  this  plant  was  also  reduced  by  50 
employees  over  the  national  average,  which 
the  company  estimated  saved  them  $5,000. 

Totaling  these,  the  company  estimated  they 
had  a  retxim  of  $87,032  on  their  Investment 
of   821.335,   or   $4.08    for   each   dollar   spent. 

The  experience  of  this  one  company  can- 
not, of  course,  be  directly  related  to  other 
concerns.  However,  it  is  estimated  generally 
that  competent  medical  or  health  services 
can  cut  the  losses  due  to  sick  absenteeism 
and  latent  illness  by  about  50  percent.  One 
large  New  York  company,  for  example,  has 
cut  down  Its  sick  absenteeism  from  an  aver- 
age of  12  to  an  average  of  6  days,  saving  an 
estimated  $1.50"  000  a  year.  Reports  from 
1,625  smaller  companies  show  that  in  the 
plants  of  500  workers,  health  programs  have 
saved  each  an  average  of  $30,510  a  year. 

The  value  of  a  good  Industrial  i^ediclne 
program  cannot  be  measured  by  the  yard- 
stick of  monetary  savings  alone,  for  such  a 
program  pays  human  as  well  as  dollar  divi- 
dends. We  need  not  only  Industrial  medi- 
cine but  medicine  in  lnd\istry. 


Hearings  ScheAiIe  of  tfie  House  Commit- 
lee  OB  Public  Works  on  Riyers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  ProjecU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSlSSIPn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  wmTi'lNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  general  leave  granted  in  the 
House  today  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  include  the 
following  schedule  of  hearings  on  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood-control  projects  to 
be  conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

BlVXa   AND   HABBOa   HCARINGB 

The  Hovise  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  will 
begin  hearings  on  river  and  harbor  authoriza- 
tions for  all  projects  on  which  the  Chief  of 
Eenglneers  has  submitted  favorable  reports 
smce  the  passage  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  July  24.  1946.  not  included  In  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  June  30,  1948.  on  Tuesday. 
AprU  26.  1949.  at  10:00  a.  m.,  and  will  con- 
clude the  hearings  on  Tuesday.  May  10.  1949. 
All  proponents  and  opponents,  including  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  will  be  heard  fol- 
lowing the  presentation  of  the  individual 
by  the  Chief  at  Engineers  or  his 
_jxts.     All     wltneeees     desiring     to     be 

I  should  submit  their  names  to  the  clerk 

of  the  committee,  indicating  the  projects  in 
which  they  are  mterested.  as  they  will  be 
heard  as  the  individual  projects  are  called 
for  consideration. 

1.  Taewlay.  AprU  26:  liaj-  Otn.  Lewis  A. 
Pick.  Chief  of  Engineers,  will  open  the  hear- 
ings with  a  report  covering   the  river  and 


harbor  program,  authoilaatloiis,  appropria- 
tions, and  balance  of  authorizations,  with  his 
recommendations.  He  wlU  be  aasisted  by 
Maj.  Gen.  R.  C.  Crawford.  Asstctant  Chief  of 
Engineers,  and  Col.  Wayne  S.  Moore,  resident 
member.  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  and  other  assistants. 

Projects  including  harbors  along  the  States 
of  Maine  and  Mnn— chqaetts: 

Wood  Island  Harbor.  Mame.  and  Pool  at 
Biddeford  (H.  Doc.  49.  81st  Cong.). 

Scarboro  River.  Maine  (H.  Doc.  69,  81s*. 
Cong.). 

Mystic  River.  Mass.  (H.  Doc.  645,  81st 
Cong.). 

Mattapoisett  Harbor,  Mum.  (H.  Doc.  664, 
80th  Cong.). 

Winthrop  Beach,  Mass.,  shore  protection 
(H.  Doc.  764.  80th  Cong.) 

2.  Wednesday,  AprU  27:  Projects  includ- 
ing harbors  along  the  States  of  Connectixrut. 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey: 

Stonington  Etarbor,  Ccnn.  (H.  Doc.  667, 
80th  Cong.). 

ElghtmUe  River,  Conn.  (HL  Doc.  666, 
80th  Cong). 

Plre  Island  Inlet.  N.  Y.  (H.  Doc.  782, 
80th  Cong.). 

East  Chester  Creek  (Hutchinson  River),  N. 
T.  (H.  Doc.  749,  80th  Cong). 

Jamaica  Bay  (Mott  Basin),  N.  T.  (H.  Doc. 
665,  80th  Cong). 

Sandy  Hook  Bay,  N.  J.,  at  Leonardo  (H. 
Doc.  108.  81st  Cong. ) . 

3.  Thursday,  April  28:  Projects  Including 
harbors  along  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia : 

Lake  Ogleton  and  Walnut  Lake,  Md.  (H. 
Doc.  712,  80th  Cong  ). 

Hellens  Creek  (Calvert  County),  Md.  (H. 
Doc.  663,  80th  Cong.) 

Governors  Run.  Md.  (H.  Doc.  670,  80th 
Cong.). 

St.  Patricks  Creek.  Md.  (H.  Doc.  671,  80th 
Cong.). 

Potomac  River  (water  chestnuts).  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  (H.  Doc.  113.  81st  Cong.). 

Rappahannock  River,  Bowlers  Wharf,  Va. 
(H.  Doc.  109.  aist  Cong). 

4.  Friday.  AprU  29:  Projects  including 
harbors  along  the  State  of  North  Carolina: 

Pamlico  Sound  to  Beaiifort  Harbor,  Mar- 
shallburg,  N.  C.  (H.  Doc  68,  Slst  Cong.) 

Pamlico  Sound.  Taylors  Creek,  N.  C.  (H. 
Doc.  111.  8l8t  Cong.). 

Cape  Pear  River  at  and  below  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  (H.  Doc.  87.  8l8t  Cong.). 

Norfolk  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  I.  W.  W.  at  Pair- 
field.  N.  C.  (H.  Doc.  723.  80th  Cong.). 

Far  Creek.  N.  C.  (H.  Doc.  770.  80th  Cong.). 

5.  Monday,  May  2:  Projects  Including  har- 
bors along  the  States  of  Georgia.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida: 

Brunswick  Harbor,  Ga.*(H.  Doc.  110.  81st 
Cong.). 

St.  Marys  River.  Fla.  and  Ga.,  and  Noith 
River.  Ga.  (H.  Doc.  680.  80th  Cong.) 

Savannah  Eliver,  Ga.  and  8.  C,  (S.  Doc.  6, 
8Ist  Cong.) 

Femandlna  Harbor.  Fla.  (H.  Doc.  662.  80th 
Cong. ) . 

Horseshoe  Cove.  Fla.  (H.  Doc.  106.  81st 
Cong.). 

Lake  Worth  Inlet,  Pla.  (H.  Doc.  704.  80th 
Cong.). 

St.  Augustine  Harbor.  Pla.  (H.  Doc.  133, 
81st  Cong. ) . 

St.  Petersburg  (Bayboro)  Harbor.  Fla.  (H. 
Doc.  70,  81st  Cong.). 

Palm  Beach,  Pla.,  Beach  Erosion  Study 
(H.  Doc.  772,  80th  Cong). 

6.  Tuesday.  May  3:  Projects  In  the  States 
of  Texas.  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin: 

Little  Bay,  Pulton,  Tex.  (H.  Doc.  114,  Slst 
Cong.). 

Mississippi  EUver  at  Davenport,  Iowa  (H. 
Doc.  642.  80th  Cong.) . 

MlMdasippi  River  at  Alma,  Wis.  (H.  Doc 
66,  81st  Cong. ) 

Mlartasippi  River  at  Prairie  du  Chlen.  Wis. 
(H.  Doc.  71.  8tst  Cong.) 

Kenosha  Harbor,  Wis.  (H.  Doc.  750.  80th 
Cong.). 


^1  River  at  Muscatine,  lows  (H. 
Doc.  tn,  6Mh  Oong.  i . 

Mississippi  River  at  Clinton.  Iowa  (S.  Doc. 
197.  80th  Cong). 

Chocolate  and  Bastrop  Bayous.  Tex.  (H. 
Doc.  768.  80th  Cong). 

7.  Wednesday.  May  4:  Projects  in  the  States 
of  Michigan  and  Missotiri : 

Manlstique  Harbor,  Mich.  (H.  Doc.  721.  80th 
Cong.). 

Grand  Marais  Harbor,  Mleh.  (H.  Doc.  751, 
80th  Cong. ) . 

Trenton  Channel,  Detroit  River,  Mich.  (8. 
Doc.  30,  81st  Cong.). 

Mississippi  River  at  Hannthal,  Mo.  (H.  Doc. 
67,  81st  Cong. ) . 

8.  Thursday.  May  5:  Projects  Including 
harbors  along  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  In  the  Virgin  Islands: 

Westport  Slough,  Greg.  (H.  Doc.  134.  81st 
Cong.). 

Redwood  aty  Harbor.  Caltf.  (H.  Doc.  104, 
81st  Cong. ) . 

San  Joaqxiln  River,  Stockton  Chaimel, 
Calif.  (H.  Doc.  752.  80th  Cong). 

ChrisUansled  Harbor.  St.  Croix,  V.  L  (H. 
Doc.  771.  70th  Cong.). 

9.  Friday,  May  6: 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries.  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma  (H.  Doc.  758,  T9th  Cong.) . 

Big  Sandy  River  and  Tug  and  Levisa  Forks. 
Ky..  W.  Va.,  and  Va,  (E.  Doc.  264.  80th  Cong.) . 

10.  Monday.  May  9:  River  and  harbor  proj- 
ects on  which  mcreased  authorizations  are 
needed,  and  all  other  river  and  harbor  proj- 
ects eligible  for  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

11.  Tuesday.  May  10:  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  not  previously  appeared 
or  who  desire  to  malce  other  and  ftirther 
statements. 

rLOOD-CONTBOL    BEASIltCS 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
wUl  begin  hearings  on  flood -con  trol  author- 
izations for  projects  on  which  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  sutunitted  favorable  reports 
since  the  passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
July  24.  1946.  not  Included  in  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  30.  1948.  including  the  proj- 
ects hereinafter  mentioned  and  Including 
projects  on  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
submitted  favorable  reports  to  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  on  Monday.  May  16,  1940,  and 
will  conclude  the  hearings  on  Thursday,  May 
26.  AU  proponents  and  opponents  of  a  proj- 
ect, including  Senators  and  Representatives. 
WlU  be  beard  on  the  day  scheduled  for  the 
consideration  of  that  project  following  the 
presentation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ClvU  Works  Division.  Corps 
of  Engkieers.  AU  proponents  and  opponents 
should  submit  their  names  before  the  hear- 
ing to  the  clerk  of  the  conunlttee,  indicating 
the  projects  in  which  they  are  Interested. 

1.  Monday.  May  16:  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  A. 
Pick,  Chief  of  Engineers,  wUl  open  the  hear- 
ings with  a  report  on  the  stattis  of  national 
flood  control  and  flood  control  along  the 
lower  Mlwlsrirr'  River  and  tributaries,  with 
authorizations,  appropriations,  and  balance 
of  authorizations,  with  his  general  recom- 
mendations. General  Pick  wiU  be  accom- 
panied by  Brig.  Gen.  R.  C.  Crawford.  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Engineers,  and  Col.  Herbert  C. 
Gee.  of  the  ClvU  Works  Division,  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Brig.  Gen  P  A.  Ferlngs,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  River  Commtwlon 
and  division  engineer  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
VaUey  division,  and  othn  division  en- 
gineers as  desired  by  the  Chief  of  Englnens 
wUl  attend  when  projects  under  their  super- 
vision are  considered. 

Eastern  United  States  area  including  New 
England.  North  Atlantic,  and  Southwest 
Atlantic,  and  including  streams  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  east  of  the  Missiasippi 
River. 

(a)  Additional  authorization  for  comprs- 
hensive  plans  for  the  Connecticut  River; 
for  the  Lacliawazen  River;  for  the  Savannah 
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BtT«r:  (or  proHcU  for  cmtnJ  and  aootbem 
fflMM^  for  Omatpm.  Snttk  OmoUaM,  and 

Cbl  Hw    rvparu:    Anacoatte    River    and 
DMCrtet  oi  Ooiombte  and  Mary. 


(b)  Special 
tkms. 
5.  PrkUy. 


kUy  aO: 


Euln. 


<c>  apactel  biUa  aad  sar*«7  aathortRtftona. 
a.  TtMKtey.  May  17:  Olkk>  River  BMln  or 
ma.  iBctailBC  m/MXtaamk  au- 
tor  tb*  ■■■row a  BowpfihiilTe 


(at  Mew  reporu:  Upper  ABmbany  River  in 
and  around  Bradford.  Pa.  iS.  Doe.  No  20. 
81st  Coo«.).  Lost  River  at  Orleana.  Znd. 
<B.  Doc  Mo.  106.  81a(  Coe«.). 

«t.i  Spedal  blUa  and  survey  auttiorlia- 
Uons. 

S.  WednewUy.  May  18:  Misacurl  River 
and  Bad  River  oT  Ukt  Kortix.  Including 
for  tbm  Oorpa  of 
and  the  Bureau  at  Redamatloo  for 
tbe  approved  comprebenslve  plan  and  for  tbe 
Red  River  of  tbe  Hcrth. 

(a)  New  reports:  Klktafora  River.  Nebr.; 
South  Platte  River  and  trtbutartei.  Colo.. 
Wyo..  and  Xebr  i  E  Dec.  No.  688.  80tb  Cong.U 
TaBowMone  River  and  trthotanes.  Wyo.. 
Moa*.,  and  M.  Dak.:  rawaaa  Rlxer.  Colo.. 
Mebr^  and  Kana. 

(b>  Speclai  blUa  and  survey  authorlza- 
tlons. 

4  Thtvaday.  May  19:  quirtbwHin  United 
States.   tndwUac  artrtltkwi   — lbuilia>liiii 

for  the 
and  for  tHe  middle  Rio 
Grande  In  Nev  Mexico. 

(a)  Ifev  reports:  Grand  (Neoaho)  River, 
Kans..  Mo.  and  Ark.   iH.  Doc.  No.  442.  80th 


). 


ette  River 

)  s  i    New 
tributaries. 
Albenl   Falls 
8 1st  Cong. I. 

(b)   Specie  i 
tlons. 

6  Monday 
Havall 

for  Loa  Ang^l 
and  Kaweah 

(SI   New 
(H.  Doc.  135 
Hawaii 

( b  I    Special 
tlons. 

7.  Tuesdaj 
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tributaries, 
and  tributaries 
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plana  along 
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and 
Ark   and  Mo 

(a)  New 
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slsslppi 
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Bayou  Meto 
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tlons. 


«ports:     Columbia    River    and 

Wash..  Mont.,  and  Idaho; 

project.   Idaho    (S.  Doc.  No    9. 

Green -Du warn tah  River.   Wash. 

bills    and    survey    authorlza- 

May  33:  Pacific  Southwest  and 

Induing  additional  authorizations 

Sacramento.   San   Joaquin. 

and  Txile  River  Basins. 

r  sports:    Santa  Ana  River.  Calif. 

81st  Cong.):  Kawalnul  Swamp. 

bills   and   survey   authoriza- 

May  24:  Mi^isslppi  Valley,  In- 
lower    Mississippi     River    and 
1  xiti  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
and  Including  additional  au- 
(or  tbe  approved  comprehensive 
Lhe  lower  Mississippi  River  and 
the  upper  Mississippi  River 
and  the  White  River  Basin. 


and 


trlbutaz  lea. 


n  ports: 


Rlv«r 


13: 


Specia 


Appropriation  comparia  yiu.  exclnsive  of  foreign  aid  and  legislative 
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Ecooomics  of  World  Trade 


o 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 


or  MICHICAM 


m  TBB  HOt^  OF  RCPRSSKNT.ATTVES 
Wednetday.  April  13,  1949 


Mr 

leave 


SADOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  wish  to  include  an  article  by 
C  M.  Wejrand,  vice  chainnan.  world  af- 
fairs committee,  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce, and  executive  assistant.  Nash- 
Keivmator  Corp  The  article  appeared  in 
the  Detrolter.  a  magazine  published  by 
tbe  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  under 
date  of  Apnl  II,  1M9: 

acowoMJca  or  woaia  naaa 

M.   Weyand.   viM  ebatman.   vottd 

ittec.  OatroM  Board  of  Com- 

aad  executive  aseletant.  Nash-Kd- 

Oar^) 

World  trade  le  enaentUIIy  world  econoaslc 
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bills    and    survey    authorlxa- 


Pacific  Northwest  area, 

authorlzatlona  for  ap- 

plans  fo  rthe  Wlllam- 


8.  Wednesday.  May  25:  Proponents  and 
opponents  of  other  projects  In  other  basins 
or  regions. 

8.  Thursday.  May  28:  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Cocgreas  to  submit  statements 
respecting  other  projects  than  the  Individual 
projects  on  which  they  may  have  previously 
submitted  statements. 


Appropriation  Comparisons 


Mississippi  River  at  Can- 
Doc.  107,  81st  Cong.);  Mis- 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Gi- 
St.  Francis  River.  Ark.  and  Mo. 
81st  Cong.);  Grand  Prairie- 
Ark.;  Cache  River  Basin,  Ark. 
bills    and    siirvey    authoriza- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  insert  table  showing  the  bills  in  which 
appropriations  were  carried  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919.  the  requests  for  1950,  the 
House  action,  the  increase  or  decrease 
above  the  budget,  and  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  1950  above  or  below  the  1949 
bills. 

The  result  is  a  net  decrease  below  the 
budget  of  $299,388,850  and  a  net  increase 
above  last  year's  appropriations  of  $4,- 
216.360,749. 

The  table  follows: 
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mat*  rials 


?lta  ly 
luml  er 


cuntii  lually 


naaural  resources  and   native 
es   provides  infinite  variety, 
result  Is  world  economic  inter- 
Trading  between  the  countries 
la  the  vehicle  which  moves  the 
and  products  from  one  part 
where  they  are   in  excess   of 
,  to  some  other  world  area  where 
needed.     Food  grains,  metals, 
,  coffee,  spices,  manufactured 
and  cotintless  other  materials 
make  up  a  ceaseleas  stream  of 
moving    across    national 
wqulrcd  to  complete  the  econ- 
other  place  other  than  place 
Ho  nation,  no  trading  area,  is 
sufflcient  unto  itself, 
lawn  of  history  when  the  camel 
the  deserts  of  the  Bast, 
for     foodstuffs,     down 
centuries  where  the  saUing  ship 
i  Atlantic  and  sought  the  wealth 
X   and  finally   a   new   world. 
ttUi  enaalMa  urge  to  find 
Wbien  the  surplus  of  goods 
•ould  be  exchanged  for  those  of 
in  Increased  wealth  and 
of  living:  In  short,  a  better 
romptete  life. 


ha].dlcraft 


It  Is  true  that  in  the  era  of  discovery  and 
exploration  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  early  centuries  of  the  Modern  Era. 
international  trading  was  characterized  often 
by  exploitation  and  unfair  exchanges.  Far- 
off  trading  posts  were  secured  by  force  and 
grew  into  colonial  possessions  with  little  con- 
sideration given  to  the  rights  of  conquered 
peoples.  But  this  era  passed  and  world 
trading  grew  up.  The  age  of  piracy  gave 
place  to  international  rules  and  regulations 
which  provided  In  the  field  of  world  trading 
the  practice  of  business  ethics  common  in 
domestic   trading. 

In  those  relatively  happy  days  before 
World  War  I.  and  for  a  time  between  tbe 
First  and  Second  World  Wars,  most  nations 
found  no  serious  difficulty  in  securing  their 
naceasary  imports.  The  foreign  credits  which 
they  earned  through  services  rendered  or 
exports  made  could  readily  be  converted  into 
the  exchange  of  those  countries  from  which 
Imports  were  received.  The  International 
exchange  of  commodities,  goods,  and  serv- 
ices, became  Increasingly  a  basic  requirement 
of  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  ev- 
ery country.  So.  today,  all  countries  without 
exception.  Including  those  most  favored  by 
nature  and  the  grenitu  of  its  citizens,  must 
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from  abroad  a  eoinplemait  of  tbHr 
•a^pilremenu. 

Before  tbe  two  world  wara.  the  prodocttra 
capacity  of  weatera  Europe  equaled  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  senseless  destruction 
of  these  wars  set  back  the  economic  clock  at 
progress  to  such  an  extent  that  we  do  not 
j*t  SM  the  answer  to  the  problems  that 
these  world  wars  have  created.  Western 
Europe  which  before  tbe  Pfant  World  War 
was  a  paradi.se  of  good  living,  with  economic 
stabUity.  balanced  foreign  trade,  and  peace- 
ful progress.  Is  today  the  problem  spot  of  the 
world.  Teeming  populations  seemingly  un- 
affected by  the  loss  of  human  Ule  caused  by 
these  wars,  find  it  practlcaUy  Impoasible  to 
maintain  their  economic  security  and  weU- 
being.  The  widespread  destruction  of  the 
means  of  production  have  left  those  coun- 
tries incapable  of  producing  those  surpluses 
which  they  can  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
for  the  materials  and  goods  which  they  re- 
quire from  abroad. 

In  the  final  analyals.  wealth  from  outalde 
a  country's  borders  can  only  be  secured  for 
wealth  of  equal  value  wtthln  a  country.  This 
is  the  essence  of  International  trading. 
Those  uninformed  aa  to  the  function  and 
technique  of  world  trading  were  accustcaned 
to  gloat  over  statistics  showing  favorable 
balances  indicating  tbe  exports  of  the  United 
State*  greatly  In  tzceas  of  imports.  Such 
Bftifukled  enthusiasts  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing as  the  economics  of  world  trade  become 
more  generally  luiderstood.  The  postwar  pe- 
riod has  driven  home  a  much  needed  leeeon — 
while  a  country  must  give  In  order  to  receive. 
It  is  equally  true  that  no  country  can  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  give  unless  the  account 
la  progreBslvely  showing  evidence  of  work- 
ing toward  a  balance. 

With  amazing  accord  the  American  pub- 
lic has  supported  Government  appropria- 
tions for  reUef  and  economic  reconstruction 
abroad.  The  ordinary  rltlaen  has  lost  track 
of  the  number  of  billlor.8  of  dollars  expended 
by  the  Government  for  foreign  trade,  but  be 
la  becoming  Increaalngly  troubled  by  Its  ef- 
fect, high-lighted  by  higher  taxes  and  higher 
living  coats.  Other  countries  are  extending 
aid  to  less  favored  neighbors,  thus  giving 
the  world  scene  a  pattern  of  world  economic 
cooperation  unparalleled  In  world  history. 

But  the  imbalance  between  United  States 
exports  and  Importa  and  similar  imbalances 
between  other  trading  areas  of  the  world,  con- 
tinue to  be  a  matter  oC  grave  concern.  Only 
time  will  give  the  complete  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  postwar  reconstruction 
aided  by  economic  generosity,  is  to  be  rectwded 
aa  an"Operaticn  Rat  Hole"  or  an  economic 
stimulant  productive  of  world  economic  sta- 
bUity and  balanced  foreign  trade. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  which  will  main- 
tain tilgh  levels  of  world  trade  in  defiance  of 
economic  laws.  Artificial  stimiUants  in  terms 
of  gifts  and  loans  may  help  for  brief  periods, 
but  over  the  long  period  no  world  market 
.  continue  to  draw  poods  and  services  from 
'  markets  in  excess  of  goods  and  services 
It  can  provide  as  a  fair  exchange. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
our  problem  is  to  Increase  Imports.  We  must 
assist  the  debtor  nations  of  the  world  to  earn 
dollars.  Therefore,  the  extenaion  of  the  prin- 
ciple served  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  must  be  continued  and  extended. 
We  must  remove  the  barriers  to  international 
trade.  We  must  increase  our  Imports.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  In  kjwwlng  American 
tariffs,  but  our  tariff  wall  Is  still  too  great 
a  barrier  to  importa.  In  the  year  1948.  we 
boueht  over  •7.000.000,000  worth  of  goods 
from  abroad:  but  m  the  same  period,  we  sold 
over  $12,000,000,000  worth  abmad.  We  can- 
not Indefinitely  operate  a  Manihall  plan  to 
provide  dollars  to  balance  the  account.  Com- 
mon sense  Indicates  that  the  wiser  policy 
Is  to  aaalst  the  world  through  our  increaaed 
imports  to  earn  the  doliars  which  they  re- 
quire for  their  purchases  from  ua. 


IfiTseToShifBack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

ar  incBicAif 

XW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  In  the 
RkcoRD,  I  wish  to  include  a  powerful  and 
fighting  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
April  Issue  of  the  United  Automobile 
Worker: 

It's  Tncx  To  Slug  Back 

Reactionary  forces  in  America,  reviving 
from  the  coma  induced  by  the  November  2 
election  results,  have  launched  an  all-out 
campaign  against  the  welfare  and  living 
standards  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  a  two- pronged  attack,  aimed  at  1948 
collective  bargaining  demands  on  the  one 
hand,  and  at  the  Pair  Deal  legialatlve  program 
on  tiie  other. 

It  is  a  scarce  campaign.  The  campaign 
strategists  pick  out  the  developing  danger 
signals  in  the  national  economy,  exaggerate 
them.,  and  attempt  to  paint  a  gloomy  picture 
that  ahows  the  whole  Nation  marching  down 
the  road  to  depression  and  attendant  mass 
tmempioyment.  They  point  to  the  approxi- 
mately 3.500,000  tmemployed.  to  slightly  de- 
clining prices,  to  the  cut-backs  in  production 
In  some  of  the  soft  goods  indiostries — shoes, 
textiles,  clothing,  light  appliances. 

MTTST  LABOB   BACK   DOWN? 

And  the  conclusions  they  draw  from  these 
developments  are  that  labor  unions  should 
trim  down  or  withdraw  their  economic  de- 
mands and  that  Congress  must  forego  the 
much-needed  social  leglalation  encompassed 
by  the  Pair  Deal  prtjgram.  Because,  they  say. 
tliese  collective  Ijargainlng  demands  and  this 
proposed  social  legislation  are  discouraging 
and  depressing  to  the  captains  of  free  enter- 
prise. We  are  told,  of  course,  on  other  occa- 
sions that  these  same  captains  of  indiistry 
are  lx)ld.  adver.tiirous  pioneers,  whose  sole 
concern  Is  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  who 
have  never  a  thought  for  profits  except  as 
they  serve  to  sustain  and  provide  for  unfor- 
tunate widows  and  orphans.  Now  they  tell 
us  that  they  cant  do  business  very  well  if 
they  are  discouraged  and  depressed  by  union 
demanda  to  improve  living  standards  and  aeta 
of  Congress  that  provide  human  security  astf 
a  stable  economy. 

Some  of  these  free  enterprisers  have  even 
appeared  before  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  have  said,  in  effect: 

"The  psychology  of  the  workers  will  change 
for  the  better  If  there  is  a  long  line  at  every 
hiring  gate,  and  our  ability  to  get  greater 
production  out  of  them  will  Improve  if  there 
Is  y"f«4  unemployment  outside  the  factory 
gates." 

That  is  the  attitude  of  the  men  who  pro- 
fess to  be  the  gukUng  geniuses  of  our  vast 
economic  machine.  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  there  is  a  deliberate  campaign 
afoot  in  America  to  create  a  partial  recession 
ao  that  the  masters  of  industry  and  finance 
can  get  the  political  and  economic  advan- 
tages which  tbey  think  will  fiow  from  such  a 
recesaion. 

nflQUITOTTS     W&UUtNG 

In  Waahington  the  handmaidens  oi  eco- 
nomic royalty  who  sit  in  Congress  have 
stripped  off  all  pretense  of  responsiliillty  to 
the  people  who  elected  them  and  have  shut 
out  of  their  minds  the  disturbing  memory 
of  November  2.  IMS.  The  Dlxiecrats  and 
reactionary  Bepublicana  are  no  longer  living 
In  sin;  xixmix  formal  though  unaavory  mar- 
riage was  nmaummatrd   during   the  recent 


filibfoater.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Dtxlegop  are  now 
holding  open  house  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  re- 
turn for  OOP  assistance  in  wrecking  the  civil- 
rights  pro-am.  the  other  spouse  of  the  new 
union  is  doing  its  ( It  is  impossible  to  dlstin- 
griish  the  sex  of  the  parties  to  this  marriage ) 
best  to  help  torpedo  the  rest  of  the  Pair  Deal 
program.  They  tried  their  best  to  emascu- 
late the  new  rent  bill.  They  are  now  train- 
inte  their  guns  on  efforts  lieing  made  to  re- 
peal tlie  Taft-Hartley  Act.  enactment  of 
a  broader  social -security  program,  a  higher 
p^inimiim  Wage,  a  national -health  bill.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  aiKl  the  other  decent 
and  constructive  legislation  called  for  by 
President  Truman  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  pet^ple. 


TAKX  THX  OfTXHSrVa 

The  only  answer  we  of  the  UAW-CIO  can 
find  for  ourselves,  other  members  of  organ- 
ised labor,  and  liberal-thinking  AmericMW 
outside  tbe  union  movement.  Is  to  take  the 
offensive. 

All  the  reasons  for  which  we  drafted  ovr 
demands  in  the  first  place  and  all  the  rea- 
sons which  made  President  Truman's  legis- 
lative program  necessary  remain  unchanged. 

As  a  nutter  of  fact,  all  of  the  negative 
economic  facts  in  our  economy  merely 
sharpen  and  point  out  more  clearly  the 
necessity  and  the  compelling  need  for  th» 
things  we  are  fighting  for. 

As  President  Reuther  told  the  interna- 
tional executlTe  board  at  Its  March  meeting: 

"Unemployment  has  Increased  because  we 
haven t  got  enough  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  p)eople.  If  we  permit  the  fact 
tiiat  unemplo;7Tnent  is  gi owing  to  be  used 
to  divert  us  away  from  our  drive  for  wage 
increaaea  and  other  econosnic  gains,  then  we 
will  intenaify  the  forces  tliat  make  for  un- 
employment in  the  first  place." 
oairr   to    DKPaasaioif 

And  if  we  permit  tbe  Dlxiegop  coalition 
in  Congreaa  to  weaken  our  fight  for  Improved 
social  legislation,  we  will  be  permitting  the 
Nation  to  drift  into  the  chaos  and  tragedy 
of  another  depression. 

The  UAW-CIO  calls  upon  Ita  entire  mem- 
bership to  mobilize  otir  maxlmtmi  strength 
to  back  up  our  1949  economic  demands. 
We  call  upon  them  and  their  families  and 
neightxa-s  to  make  known  to  their  Senators 
and  Oopgiessmen  their  support  of  the  Pair 
Deal  program  and  their  determination  to 
use  their  votes  to  see  that  people  who  will 
support  that  program  are  elected  to  office 
and  kept  In  office. 

iro  tucx  roa  TncmrrT 

This  is  not  a  time  for  men  of  little  faith 
suid  less  courage.  It  is  not  a  time  to  be 
frightened  by  the  scare  campaigns  and 
threats  of  big  business.  It  is  a  time  for  cou- 
rageous, constructive,  aggressive  action. 

The  officers  and  board  memljers  of  the  in- 
ternational union  are  prepared  to  lead  that 
kind  of  fight.  They  ask  for.  and  are  con- 
fident of  receiving,  your  vigoroua  support. 


Eardiqaake  Damafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  Y.  MACK 

or  wAaHiT«cTcai 
m  THE  BOOSE  OF  KKPRKSBHT  All  V  K8 

Thursday.  AprU  14,  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  earth- 
quake which  yesterday  struck  the  State* 
of  Oregon   and  Washington,   killizig  « 
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Mw  and  causing  i»x}t>- 
crty  dMMg*  wWBittwl  at  $10,000,000. 

Thi5  is  the  second  major  disaster  to 
sMte  ttne  two  States  wtthta  the  last 
11  mwithi  The  ftrst  tniedy  was  that 
of  the  disastrous  Columbia  River  floods 
o<  Maj  and  June  of  last  year  which  took 
a  toB  of  nearly  20  Uves  and  caused  $60.- 
000.000  of  property  damage. 

Lui  year's  Columbia  Valley  flood  was 
ene  flf  the  wtoet  disastrous  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  Now.  even  before  o\ir 
peoDle  have  fully  rehabilitated  their 
eeOHBunitles  from  the  damages  of  that 
flood,  they  have  been  struck  by  another 
disaster  of  great  magnitude. 

The  Washington  delegation  has  offered 
its  fullest  cooperation  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  Arthiu-  B. 
in  being  of  help  in  any  way  he 
I  necessary.  Furthermore,  we  have 
of  the  fullest  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Community 
Facilities  from  its  deputy  ooouBissioner 
for  planning.  Arthur  D.  Morrdl.  For 
this  we  are  most  grateful,  knowing  the 
excellent  job  that  agency  performed  for 
the  people  of  our  region  following  last 
stimmer's  disastrous  floods. 


AppropriatioBi  od  ECA  Bill  Shoald  Be 
Carefoliy  Scmtinized  and  ExamiaeU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  R££5 

or  KAXSAS 

Ct  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday.  April  12,  1949 

Ifr.  REB8.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  money  for 
what  is  described  as  Eupropean  coopera- 
tion is  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  important  because  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  used  and 
of     the     amoimt     of     money 


This  bill  does  not.  of  course,  appro- 
priate the  money.  As  above  stated,  it 
authorized  the  payment  of  funds  pro- 
vided Congress  sees  flt  to  make  appro- 
prlations  therefor.  Sucb  appropriations 
as  Congreee  deems  neecvary  will  be  con- 
sidered later. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  already  committed  itself  on 
this  policy  and  has  agreed  to  help  the 
countries  Included  In  thi^  program,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  carrying  cut  such 
pnmtam.  We  have  been  told  by  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  and  by  the 
Administration  that  the  assistance  pro- 
vided ODdar  this  program  Ls  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  helping  these  countries  to  help 
tbanaselves.  and  most  important  of  all. 
It  la  expected  to  help  prevent  ^uch  coun- 
trtet  from  the  overrun  of  communism. 

Appropriations  implementing  this 
measure  will  be  submttlad  at  a  later  date. 
I  think  it  is  extremdy  hBportant  when 
such  appropriations  are  submitted  that 
all  of  the  Items  contained  therein  be 
carefully  scrutinized  and  examined.  We 
alwaM  make  sure  that  the  ■■■ietanrn 
ffnnled  under  this  legislation  goes  to  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  assigned. 


It  is  also  mportant  that  we  make  sure 
that  it  goe!  for  commodities  and  goods 
that  are  ret  lly  needed  by  these  countries 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  any 
particular  i  roup  so  that  they  may  have  a 
chance  to  d  spose  of  a  surplus  of  goods,  or 
building  up  trade  In  favor  of  any  certain 
interests.  n  other  words,  see  to  it  that 
these  funds  are  to  help  the  folks  affected, 
and  not  es  ?ecially  to  help  people  who 
want  to  sei  their  goods.  Of  course,  the 
money  shoiJd  be  used  to  buy  American 
goods  becaiise  American  money  is  being 
spent. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  su(h  funds  be  handled  just  as 
economical  y  as  may  be  done.  Further- 
more, if  it  c  evelops  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  spend  a.  much  money  as  is  adlowed 
under  this  )ill.  then  all  savings  possible 
should  be  n\  ade. 

I  suppored  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  rom  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Smith  1. 
who  sugges  ed  we  save  only  a  small  part 
of  the  funds  allocated  hereunder.  I 
thought  he  made  a  good  case,  but  the 
majority  of  the  House  deemed  otherwise. 

Mr.  Spea  cer,  we  hope  and  pray  that 
the  legislat  on  approved  today  will  be  for 
the  good  n(  t  only  for  the  people  who  re- 
ceive these  benefits  but  for  the  people  of 
our  own  ccuntry  as  well.     Personally.  I 


am  deeply  concerned  with  regard  to  the 
tremendous  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  to  Its  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  nations  of  the  world. 


Fifvring  ERP  Assistance 


turopean  recovery  program — United  States  aid,  1948-49  and  1949-50 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
appended  hereto  an  excerpted  table  from 
page  18  of  the  committee  report  on  H.  R. 
3748 ;  together  with  an  excerpt  from  page 
72  of  the  book  entitled  "European  Re- 
covery Program — A  Report  on  Recovery 
Progress  and  United  States  Aid"  issued 
by  ECA.  February  1949.  Taken  together 
they  illustrate  the  methods  of  figuring 
ERP  assistance  for  the  individual  par- 
ticipating countries  referred  to  in  my  re- 
marks on  page  4396  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  12,  1949. 
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I  first  annual  program  and  has 


will 


done  considerable  work  on  the  long-term 
program.  Smce  the  latter  should  be  the 
framework  within  which  each  annual  pro- 
gram Is  ntted.  the  OEEC  wisely  gave  priority 
to  the  work  on  the  long-term  program. 

The  BCA  made  its  estimates  on  the  basis 
of  the  Individual  national  programs  sub- 
mitted by  each  of  the  participating  countries 
to  the  OEEC.  The  total  request  of  the 
partldpaitaig  countries  for  tJnited  States  aid 
In  1M9-M  amounted  to  M. 890.000. OCO.  Thla 
reduction  from  the  OEEC  program  figure  of 
•4.875.000,000  for  194S  49  was  achieved  almost 
entirely  by  lower  requests  for  aid  from  tlw^ 
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XTnlted  Kingdom  and.  to  «  IMMT  «KMa^tBom 
Prance  and  the  blaone.  Tbrn  <Mbtm  «uuhIi  Ira 
either  requested  amounU  ot  the  aune  mag- 
nitude as  they  are  raaalTlng  In  194a-49  or 
asked  for  greater  aid.  ^Axxumg  the  latter 
were  Sweden,  Norway.  Denmark,  Greece,  and 
Ttntey.  Portugal  submitted  a  request  for 
aid  for  the  first  time. 

Employing  the  method  of  analysis  de- 
scribed to  an  earlier  section  of  this  chapter, 
the  ECA  arrlTed  at  an  estimate  of  94.300.- 
COO.OOO  aa  the  amoimt  of  aid  required  by  th« 
participating  cotmtrles  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  This  BCA  estimate  can  be  compared 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  OEEC  for 
the  second  program  year.  As  noted  before, 
the  method  employed  by  the  OEEC  in  mak- 
ing Its  recommendation  for  1949-60  differs 
substantially  from  that  used  by  the  ECA. 
The  national  programs  are  submitted  by  the 
participating  countries  to  the  orgmnttatlon 
were  statistically  stimmarlaed  Into  a  consoli- 
dated balance  sheet  and  the  OEEC  applied 
certain  rough  crlterU  to  the  resulting 
consolidated- unport  program.  Chief  among 
these  was  that  consumption  levels  should 
not  exceed  1948-49  where  such  Increases 
would  involve  additional  dollar  expenditures. 
However,  the  OEEC  recognized  that  there 
may  be  special  cases  In  wt:ch  an  increase  in 
food  constunptlon  over  the  1948-49  level 
might  be  jtistlfled  and.  consequenUy.  allowed 
In  Its  revision  of  the  consolidated-Import 
program  for  an  increase  of  2-3  percent.  The 
net  result  of  the  difference  between  the 
modest  increase  mijmnMWteil  by  the  CMC 
and  the  rather  large  Inertaaes  proposed  by 
the  jsartlclpatlng  countrlea  In  their  program 
sutmlsslons  was  sulBclent  to  red\Ke  the 
BtMBttude  of  the  OCBC  consolidated-Import 
program  by  taie.OOO.OOO.  Other  reductions 
were  made  by  the  OSBC  in  the  total  proposed 
import  of  certain  consumer  goods  and  In- 
dustrial eqtUpment  and  the  cattmate  of 
freight  costs  were  correspondingly  reduced. 
As  a  result  of  these  various  reductions,  the 
OEEC  arrived  at  a  figure  of  MJ47.00C.000  of 
ECA  aid  necessary  for  1949-60. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  approach  employed 
by  the  OEEC  Is  wholly  dUferent  from  that  of 
the  ECA.  The  OEEC  screened  the  coosoll- 
dated  totals  for  all  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries as  a  group;  the  BCA  screened  the  pro- 
gram of  each  individual  country  and  then 
added  the  results  of  Its  isdlvldual  appraisals 
together  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  total  aid 
figure  for  the  whole  group  of  countries. 
flpecifically.  the  ECA  method  has  made  poa- 
slble  a  mors  rtgorous  appralsai  of  the  ^* 
Uoaal  programs  and.  in  the  esse  of  some 
watos.  the  aid  flgUNS  arrived  at  by  ths 
BCA  are  Isss  than  suflldent  to  cover  thetr 
etxemal  dollar  deficits.  Taking  account  of 
these  differences  in  approach,  the  OSK  fig- 
ure of  94347.000.000  does  not  dlvsffs  mark- 
edly from  the  ECA  figure  of  94300.000.000. 

The  determination  of  the  actual  distri- 
bution among  countries  of  such  funds  as  the 
Cangreai  niay  decide  to  appropriate  for  Bnro- 
psMl  aid  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  will  de- 
velop in  two  steps.  The  assembling  of  new 
national  submissions,  the  making  of  fore- 
casts, and  the  formulation  of  policy  judg- 
menta  for  the  best  utUlaatlon  of  Buropean 
resources  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  responalbUlty  of  the  OEEC.  The  report 
of  the  OBEC  and  its  recommendations  for 
the  division  of  aid.  when  completed,  will  be 
reviewed  both  by  the  Buropean  organisation 
of  the  ECA  and  by  the  Administrator's  staff 
in  Washington  prior  to  final  decision  by  the 
Administrator.  It  would  be  only  then  that 
the  program  for  the  division  of  aid  for  ths 
fiscal  year  1950  would  be  promulgated  and 
even  that  prtjgram  would  be  subject  to  coa- 
tlnuous  review  and  adjustment  in  the  ll^t 
of  actual  events.  The  participating  coun- 
tries are  wholly  familiar  with  this  procedura 
and  will,  therefore,  imderstand  that  ths  text 
and  statisUcal  tables  lor  1949-60  In  his  docu- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  aoxTTH  caaof.Twa 

Df  THE  HOCBE  OF  REJ^ESIWIAtiVbS 

ThMTtday,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  und«- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  ECA 
bill,  I  sutanit  the  following  further  ob- 
servations : 

In  the  debate  of  April  12  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kxcn]  asked  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  take  to  the  Nation  word  that 
the  maximum  of  authorlxatkn  must  be 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  later  tn 
the  appropriation  bill. 

I  assured  htm  then  that  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  were  Indeed 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  the  light  of  later 
developments  in  the  relevant  data. 

The  gentlanan  from  fnJlMiwi  [Mr. 
Haluoc]  addressed  a  siaOu  qoaation 
to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Juvol.  He  asked 
what  aacurance  might  be  glTcn  that  the 
performance  of  a  yesLr  ago  would  not  be 
repeated  and  that  subseqfuent  cxamina- 
tka  ol  the  figures  by  the  Appropriatirtja 
OoauBtttee  would  not  be  taken  as  a  vio- 
lation of  obligation  undertaken  in  the 
authorlzatioiL  Mr.  Jxn»  reassured  Mr. 
HAZxacK  that  th^e  was  no  Intention  to 
make  the  figures  binding  upon  subse- 
quent action. 

I  believe  these  sincwe  questions  de- 
serve deliberate  answers,  and  I  am  there- 
fore taking  this  additional  occasion  to 
state  my  views  for  the  Rxcou. 

Let  us  first  review  th«iMto  oC  tlie  sit- 
uation of  last  year  r^vrad  to  fev  the 
gentlemen. 

In  the  development  of  this  program  the 
participetlBV  governments  loittally  re- 
quested $t.300  000.000  for  15  nsonths  of 
operation. 

The  Administration  reduced  this  re- 
quest to  $6,800,000,000.  reviewing  the  fig- 
ures in  a  realistic  reappraisal  of  needs 
and  balancing  them  against  American 
availabilities. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Congress  would  wish  to  authorise  for 
only  12  rather  than  for  15  months,  the 
request  was  reduced  to  $5,300,000,000  for 
12  months. 

The  Economic  Cooperatltm  Act  of  1948 
accepted  that  figure  as  the  authorixation. 
It  ivovided  that  $1,000,000,000  thereof 
should  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
by  the  Administrator  to  the  Treasury. 

As  I  recall  it.  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  last  June 
recommended  a  new  appropriation  of 
$4,600,000,000  for  European  recovery. 

To  this  were  added  the  $1,000,000,000 
to  be  realised  from  tiie  sale  of  notes.    An 


addttJooAl     $55000.000     was 
tteoufh  the   interim-aid   apprc 
liutni<iiintlj  reduced  to  $10jMijlM>. 

TliiM.  tbe  committee  showed  thai  ttM 
H.tHJWJO>  stTBilable  for  the  Eimipeaa 
recovery  fogrsi  as  •  resalt  of  Its  ac- 
tion wa5  only  $34F,0OO.0W  less  than  the 
ISJOO.000.000  asked  by  the  Administra- 
tioo  and  approved  by  Coosress  for  the 
first  12  months  ending  April  3.  1949. 

The  committee  went  on  to  stipulate, 
however,  that  the  total  tuaOa  thas  made 
armflable  shoald  be  made  to  but  for  15 
months  or  through  June  90.  1949  For 
this  period  tbe  Admtiilstratlon  had  esti- 
mated Enrope's  minimum  recovery  needs 
not  at  $5,300  000  000.  but  at  $6,800,000,- 
000. 

This  represented  a  reduction  of  the 
magnitude  of  21  percent.  The  Economic 
CooperatiOD  Administrator.  Mr.  Paul 
HoffBHBi,  Immediately  pointed  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  reduction.  The  effect 
would  be  to  cripple  the  recovery  aspects 
of  the  legislation,  he  said,  and  thereby 
tbe  program  would  be  deprived  of  the 
very  reason  for  Its  existence. 

I  recall — and  my  files  confirm  my 
recoHecttoft— that  the  press  and  pubUe 
leaden  of  this  country  reacted  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  There  was  immediate  recog- 
nltiOB  of  tbe  principal  effect  of  the 
Approi»1»tions  Committee's  action — a 
ba^  alteration  of  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

No  one  stated  the  Ishk  more  sucdncUy 
than  did  the  distincnirtMd  arnatnr  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  VsnsnaM.  whose  re- 
marks I  now 


The  practical  effect  of  the  Hoaw  Ml  Is  to 
repeal,  by  tnd*rectlon.  tbe  intset  and  pur- 
poae  of  this  legslIaUon  and  to  revei'se  this 

foreign  poUey  l>oth  at 
this 


not  aSocd  to  tlwow  < 

and  thus  to  multiply  tbe  tarrllled 

at  a  world  in  which  tbe  f  oraes  of 

and  subversion  thrive  upon  conroskm.    We 

must  not  feed  the  very  fires  we  would  put 

out.     •     •     •     any    such    cynical    rsvcnal 

would   be   a  major   poUey  daalrtaa  wbteb 

SB  approprtatloa  bUl.    Indssd.  tt  should  not 
be  mads  at  aU. 

Fortunately,  tbe  strength  of  public 
opinion  behind  the  viewpoint  expressed 
above  was  such  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
j^ppropriations  Committee  was  substan- 
tially reversed. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  of 
1949  kept  tbe  figures  at  apivozimately  tbe 
level  of  tbe  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  but  it  added 
hmgaage  making  it  permissible  to  spend 
the  sums  within  a  period  of  12  months 
if  it  shoald  be  found  necessary  to  do  so 
by  the  President.  Thus,  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive was  given  an  optioc  to  see  that 
the  intent  of  the  Cangress  as  specified 
in  the  organic  act  should  be  earned  out. 

We  know  now,  on  the  basis  of  a  year's 
performance  under  the  European  recov- 
ery iM-ogram,  that  the  figure  contem- 
plated in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  for  12  months  was  basically 
sound.  To  have  reduced  it  drasticaDy 
would  have  been  an  error  of  grave  con- 
sequence. Fortunately,  the  force  of 
American  public  opinion  made  it  possiltte 
to  avoui  that  error. 
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It  is  possible  for  a  ch&nge  in  q\iantlty 
to  become  a  change  In  quality.  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  a  question  of  dollars  to  become  a 
qpwHIOii  of  basic  poUcy.  It  is  possible, 
bjr  trying  to  cut  the  dimensions  of  a  pro- 
gram, to  eUmtawte  all  the  virtues  that 
justify  It. 

Forttmatdy.  the  better  judgment  pre- 
vailed iMt  year,  and  I  believe  almott  all 
dVBW  voiM»liW&A  BOW  tlMit  It  wM  the 
batter  jndcaMBl  OmU  prevailed. 

On  the  ba5is  at  what  happened  a  year 
.  afo.  and  of  what  has  happened  sub« 
■aOBentty,  I  for  one  am  willing  to  My 
that  I  would  not  want  the  baste  objec- 
tives of  the  European  recovery  program 
tampered  viih  by  a  drastic  reduction  of 
its  resources. 

The  report  of  the^Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  the  bill  to  extend  the 
program  gives  sufficient  indication  that 
we  not  only  expect,  but  indeed  will  wel- 
come, scrutiny  of  the  data  when  the  Ap- 
pnH>riations  Committee  reviews  the  fig- 
ures. Our  report  attempts  to  point  out 
to  the  other  committee  possible  oppor- 
tunities to  save  in  the  light  of  price  data 
not  available  at  the  time  of  consideration 
of  H.  R.  3748. 

Review  of  the  factors  is  one  matter. 
Reappraisal  of  the  objectives  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  scope  are  quite  a  different 
matter. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  ful- 
fills ^n  invaluable  service  when  It  applies 
to  the  data  of  a  program  such  as  this 
an  expertness  and  an  experience  not 
available  to  the  members  of  a  committee 
which  is  preoccupied  with  policy  con- 
siderations. But  when  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  carries  its  functions 
to  the  length  of  attempting  to  supplant 
the  judgment  of  the  policy  committee 
on  what  the  scope  and  purpose  of  a 
policy  should  be.  I  believe  it  goes  beyond 
its  jurisdiction. 

The  public  criticism  that  occurred  a 
year  ago  over  the  attempt  to  alter  the 
nature  of  this  program  by  drastically 
cutting  its  resources  should  not  leave  a 
feeling  of  dismay  or  sensitivity. 

We  are  all  here  trying  to  serve  the 
will  of  the  American  people.  That  will 
has  a  way  of  making  itself  known  when 
It  is  crossed.  None  of  us  here  can 
promise  to  te.mper  the  wind  of  criticism 
that  is  likely  to  blow  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  reverse  a  public  decision. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

or  aocMiCAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVM 

Thursday,  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Ward  L.  Quaal  which  appeared  in  the 
Mining  Journal.  Marquette,  Mich..  April 
9.  1»49. 


(By   Ward   L    QumI.  »ctlng  director. 

ChAnufl    Bi  oa<H— Itim    berrtco. 

«c«.  D  C  ) 
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«  justly  theirs  as  against  the  dis- 
advantages   enjoyed    by    city 
have  effectively  organized  for 
of   these  rights.    In   one   all- 
field,    however,    they    have    not 
voices  beard  and  have  seen  their 
away  without  hardly  a  pro- 
In  the  matter  of  radio  service. 
Is.  of  course,  important  to  all 
to  none  more  so  than  the  person 
mrsl  and  ^arasly  settled  areas 
have  rsadf  aeesss  to  the  enter* 
I  education.  Information,  news,  and 
In  cities.    The  grast  eon' 
radio  to  our  civilisation  Is,  or 
liuit  It  brings  these  advantages  to 
everywhere, 
have  failed  to  give  more  than 
to   a   United   States  Senate 
If  it  became  lav,  would  deprive 
of  the  service  they  presently 
the  great  medium  of  radio 
prevent  a  badly  needed  Improve- 
servlce. 

491    threatens    to   do   exactly 

Is  no  need  to  be  greatly  con- 

the  welfare  of  people  who  reside 

■  cities  having  radio  stations  or 

relatively  close  to  such  cities. 

s   whose   radio   reception   would 

those    residing    in    communities 

are    no    radio    stations — areas 

economically  support  stations 

and  rural  areas  removed  from 

radio  stitions. 
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an's   Upper   Peninsula   and    the 

I  ector    of    the    Lower    Peninsula, 

recej^lon  has  never  been  consistently 

fact,    radio    engineering    experts 

of  the  most  difficult  to  serve  of 

In   Michigan   alone,  over  456,- 

would    be    without    nighttime 

were   It  not   for   the   class  of 

Icnown   as  clear-channel  sta- 


in  Michfg 
northern 
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good.      In 
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cent  of  th< 
dependent 
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the  people  residing  In  75  per- 

area  of  our  country  are  solely 

upon  clear  channel  stations  for 

nighttime     broadcast     service. 

people    reside    principally    in 

and   rural   sections   which   are 

virtually  all  of  the  States. 

,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 

Commission,  spealclng  In  Bos- 

25.  1949.  directed  attention 

radio  coverage,  stating.  "This 

and  a  lot  of  people  live  In 

millions  of  those  people  have 

lidequate  radio  service." 


CLUAK  CHANNEL   VPTAl. 

Coy's  statement  points  up  the 
t  imsolved   problem   of   Fed- 
of  broadcasting,  namely,  how 
hese  millions  of  people  In  large 
I  parsely  settled   areas.   Including 
s  Upper  Peninsula  and  the 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  with 
near  comparable  to  that 
city  listeners  practically  every- 
latter  receive  strong,  clear  slg- 
uight.  not  merely  from  one. 
from  four  up  to  as  many  as  20 
in    their    respective    com- 
a    corresponding   choice    of 
tural    listeners    in    the    Inade- 
areas,    however.    Insofar    as 
any  service  at  all,  mtist  be  con- 
algnals.  marred  with  static 
the  time,  from  a  comparatively 
stations.     They  are  not  afforded 
of  radio's  great  contribution 
zatlon.   the  opporttmlty  of  11s- 
p-ograms   produced   In   the  great 
fulturc.    luformatlou.   educaUun 
t. 
one  effective  way  to  remedy 
It   is   by   retaining  what   are 
channel  stations  and  permit- 
requiring,  them  to  increase  their 
provide  the  scirt  of  signal  that 
tor  improved  service. 


ai  oment 
only 


cUat 


Here  ts  why  26  clear-channel  stations 
(technically  referred  to  as  class  1-A  stations) 
are  the  primary  sovirce  of  nighttime  radio 
pleasure  for  50,000,000  distant  rural  listeners. 

mCBWAT  THSOUCH  An 

A  radio  channel  Is  a  road  through  the  air, 
the  highway  along  which  programs  travel 
from  the  station  to  your  receiving  set.  Only 
106  chsJinels  are  svaUable  for  use  by  2.147 
United  States  radio  stations  (including 
HawaU  and  Puerto  Rlco). 

On  some  ot  tbsss  channels — all  shown  by 
number  on  the  radio  dial— the  Government 
allows  from  3  to  s«  many  as  166  dlfterent 
stations  to  broadcast  simultaneously  day 
and  night. 

Signals  and  programs  from  different  sta> 
tlons  tising  the  same  channel — the  same 
path  ttu'ough  the  air— interfere  with  one 
another.  To  be  heard  at  night  free  of  such 
interference  over  even  a  small  area,  stations 
on  shared  channels  must  be  located  some 
distance  apart,  their  power  limited  and  other 
technical  devices  employed. 

Known  as  local  and  regional  stations,  they 
serve  only  cities  and  small  surrounding 
areas.  Regional  stations,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  heard  over  a  distance  of  less  (usu- 
ally much  less)  than  35  miles  at  night,  free 
from  interference.  Local  stations  have  a 
nighttime  Interference-free  radius  as  low  as 
2  miles  and  rarely  In  excess  of  10  miles. 
These  local  and  regional  stations  serve  only 
25  percent  of  the  cotmtry's  area  at  night. 
The  remaining  75  percent  of  the  country  de- 
pends, and  must  continue  to  depend,  upon 
clear-channel  stations  for  nighttime  recep- 
tion. 

THXT    AKE    PaOXrCTID 

Only  one  station  is  allowed  to  use  a  class 
1-A  clear  channel  at  night,  when  radio  waves 
travel  farthest.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  other 
station  on  the  same  channel  to  scuttle  Its 
program  with  Interference.  Given  this  pro- 
tection the  clear-channel  station  is  able  to 
reach  out  and  cover  farm  areas  and  small 
towns. 

The  Senate  bill  (S.  491)  new  before  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  would.  If  It  became  law,  en- 
danger this  service  to  the  rural  foils.  The 
residents  of  our  rural  areas  and  our  small 
towns  face  a  loss  or  serious  impairment  of 
their  highly  coveted  radio  service  unless 
action  Is  talten  to  defeat  this  measure  In 
Congress.  The  threat  becomes  more  alarm- 
ing when  one  examines  closely  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bUl.  It  would  require  duplica- 
tion of  stations  on  the  clear  channels,  there- 
by causing  interference  which  would  lead  to 
deterioration  of  service  to  the  remote  areas. 
Secondly,  the  bUl.  If  it  became  law,  would 
limit  maximum  power  of  United  States  sta- 
tions to  50  kilowatts,  thus  foreclosing  any 
reasonable  possibility  of  improving  the  pres- 
ent inadequate  service.  At  the  present  time. 
Mexican  stations  are  operating  with  ix>wer 
far  In  excess  of  50  kilowatts.  If  the  United 
States  clear  channels  are  broken  down,  we 
will  sacrifice  tne  exclusive  use  of  our  clear 
channels  to  other  North  American  nations. 

It  is  Imperative  that  our  clear  channels  be 
retained  and  that  higher  power  be  granted, 
for  only  In  this  way  can  service  to  rural  and 
small-town  America  t>e  maintained  and  im- 
proved. 

In  the  past,  whenever  attempts  have  be^o 
made  to  secure  higher  power.  It  has  precipi- 
tated bitter  attacks  by  cerUln  Interests.  In 
October  11)34  when  United  States  stations 
were  asking  for  an  Increase  In  power  from  1 
to  5  kUowatU,  John  Shepherd,  of  Boston. 
later  president  of  the  Nauonal  Associatloo  ot 
Regional  Broadcasters,  in  opposing  the  in- 
crease, said:  "If  the  power  is  increased  with- 
out any  limitation  of  hours  or  season.  It  will 
result  in  leas  enjoyment  to  millions  of  people, 
and  for  that  reason  it  thotild  not  be  done  at 
this  time.-  Other  persona  Joined  Ur.  Shep- 
herd In  his  attack.  Sobbs  declared  that  -the 
use  of  anything  more  than  l.OOO  watu  (I 
kilowatt)   would  mean  the  blotting  out  ot 
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email  eompetttars."  The  same  iBtaraeto  op- 
posed increases  to  60  kllowatu  in  ISSO  and 
have  been  opposing  power  in  esccss  at  iO 
kUowftttsevcr  since. 

Mr.  acpberd  and  his  eoUeagnes  hers 
thetr  fcsrs  vanish  wttb  the  years,  for  In  ISM 
there  were  only  M6  slllans  tn  the  United 
SCatea  and  today  there  arc  3.147.  Daring 
tbrnm  paat  36  years,  American  listeners  liava 
bass  better  servsd  wnh  eesli  lacrsass  tn 
power.  There  are  today  MS  ^-tOkamwtt 
tiona.  M  lO-kllowaM 


ta  radte 

tt  can 
titers  w«e'  bknted  out. 

ot   the  uppuiieoti  ot 

tt  applied  to  avlatloo.  woold  I 

the  public  from  enjoying  faster  and 

CBMtertaWa  ato  traniportatkm.  and.  If  ap- 

that  the  dock  stand  stfll  on  any  aAnacs  tn 
civllicatlon.  

Ods  of  the  many  reMOBe  why  power  in- 
cfcaaes  do  not  hnrt  the  ^aaller  statkm  Is 
the  Importance  at  local  appeal  to  the  Ustencr. 
There  U  a  natural  tie  to  the  home-town  sta- 
ttoc.  a  loyalty  which  cannot  bt  severed 
merely  by  the  signal  strength  at  a  distant 
station. 

Fear  at  stgna^*  from  distant  stations  be* 
fy>n»f  erea  more  absurd  in  conaMarlng  the 
advertiser's  needs.  The  advertiser  prefos  a 
local  outlet  in  a  market  at  any  importaaoe 
to  him.  It  U  Impossible  for  the 
of  WON.  WLS.  WMAQ.  or  WJR  to 
dlse  a  product  In  Marquette. 
Nesraunee,  Buanaba.  Olailitnfis,  or  any  otiier 
reinote  city.  WGN  eannoC  sdl  sntos  for 
llialiii  In  Ishpeming  and  Marquette,  nor 
can  tt  seU  ctothi^  foe  dealen  la 
Only  the  loeal 

area  In  saeh  a  w^  as  to  brtng 
to  tl»e  local  Uuiliisas  hoasea.    FCe 
aoBB.  local  radio  etatVets  wMI  eeattoiM  to 
prosper.    They  ssrva  their  e»aiiiaM«IUes  wi*. 

An  Increase  In  power  above  50  kilowatts 
will  render  no  injury  at  any  kind — techni- 
cal eoosiomic.  sodal.  <»-  otherwise.  On  the 
eoatrwy.  tke  pObUc.  aU  etaaasa  or  statloos. 
and  the  tadoetry  geseraOy  wfll  be  greatly 
benefited.  Hlgh«  pow«r  on  cm  dear 
nels  will  give  the  neglected  rural  and 
town  listener  the  Improved  radio  service  to 
which  he  Is  entlUed. 
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Thursday.  Aprit  14.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speater.  under 
le«ee  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric^ 
on.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
Airbes  Magazine  erf  Business  for  April 
IMS.  The  opinions  given  in  this  artide 
are  substantiated  by  a  large  rotame  of 
mail  which  I  have  received  from  stock- 
holders,  citing  instances  in  which  smaD 
or  BO  dividends  have  been  paid  despite 
profits. 


oaacToes:  ear  mock 


Kvery  cocporatkm'S 
tors  should  weigh  tbaae  faeta  wben  they 
meet  to  detexmljae  tlkelr  concern's  dlTidcnd 
paymeats.  Thsen  figures  were  prepared  for 
the  jQlBt  oomaittee  of  Ocmgrsaa  bow  study- 
ing piuAla: 

In  19M  eosporaU  proflu  after  taxes 
•7.30O.CO0.00O.    DiTidend  paymenU 
cd  to  •4.20OJ0QO.00O. 


In  1M8  corporala  peoftto  after  taxes 
estimated  at  aaOJOOjaeOXIOO.     Of   that  sum 
$7,300,000,000  were  distributed  as  dlvMaadik 

In  lasd  eompaxiles  paid  in  dlTidaads  aa 
at  M3  muu  at  every  dcrilar  at 


hiin**  of  Hoa.  Tea  C.  Clark 


alea  paid  oat  as 
00.3  ceB*a  on  eiaeb  aet 

In  1«M  a  Muni  ot  ItM 
ot  each  doOer  ef  ast 

In  1M«,  4S.7 

In  1M7.  3g.l 

And  lA  I»4S-<be 
tory— the  share  of  saeb  . 
tnbuted  to  stockholders  was  only  M 

TTUe 


out 


eenta. 
tt 


this  fsar,  that  soeb  dtaproportioaate  wttb- 
hoktlT^  of  Investors'  tatmmj  tat  whatever 
fine  purpose  ts  aliisl  siglltert.  oaJOrtlflad,  and 
Is  Ixmnd  to  bring  on  leglstated.  flosead  dis- 
tribution Off  greater  profit  pereentages.  It  Is 
for  the  Inrestor  to  decide  If  be  wants  more  of 
his  toaoej  pot  Into  a  parttcolar  company, 
not  the  TT««»»«g»"  of  the  money  be  has  al- 
ready invested. 

no  t>>»wHng  ctockholder  advocates  any- 
thing like  complete  profit  distrUnitkm;  In- 
vestors want  sotmd  companies,  wtth  ro 
for  emergency,  with  proper  fnmls  for 
cmttatlon.  for  sensfWe  in,ianalnn 

But  they  are  surely  entitled  to  more  than 
one-third  of  tti^  profits  thetr  Investment 
earns.  They  get  no  dividends  when  there 
are  no  eamlnga.  as  s  rule,  they  should  get 
fair  dlvldendi  wbcn  there  are  reeocd 


lant  tt  plata  that  one  very  real  reason 
equity  capital  Is  ao  hard  to  locate  tliese  days 
Is  the  lack  of  equity  In  shsring  pcoftts  wtth 
the  «"»"  wboae  mcmey  makes  them  posslfile? 
Bcept  for  tlie  handful  in  the  sky-high  tax 
brackets,  a  greater  return  on  their  hoidtn^ 
would  have  much  appeal  to  asost  tavcstors. 

And  If  the  eartrange'is  Bjgw  adort  to  attract 
fiTf  n  Mivcta  to  stock  tFoytng  is  to  succeed .  a 
greater  return,  s  more  reasonable  stisre  tn 
ptoOta  when  they  are  earned,  wovdd  cer- 
tainly add  tremendous  lure. 

If  managements  dont  act  themaerrea 
gqch  lines,  there  are  Indlcattoos  Con- 

wm. 


The  foUowing  letter  ts 
tory: 

Kassas  Citt.  Mo,  April  «.  IKS. 

Mr.  Otb  H.  ELua. 

Exeeutire  Director,  Seiect  Committee  Ms 


D.C. 
ICb.  ■Lua:  Tbanka  ftw  yaae  mii  i  at 
aprtl  4. 

-nmaikt  yow 
article  te  tte 

msgaylne  at  toOBiness.  April  1 
page  12.  mtltlrri  "Dtrectccs:  Pay 
dends."    When  a  aasgaCwe  ot  tixla 
wrttca  an  article  sodi  aa  this  tt  is 
that  a  large  mr"*-*  ot  teveatora  fed  that  the 
or  eorporationa  have 


EXTENSION  GP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 

or 
Dl  THgBOCSBOr 

Thnrtdaf.  AprU  14.  1949 

Mr.  LTTX  Mr.  Speaker,  aoutb  Texae 
ceallauea  to  eaoMMte  !•  ttoo  welfare 
aad  etabiltty  of  cm  eooDtry  and  tlic 
We  haee  been  Meaeed  wHh  great 
leapurw  and  with  people  vlio 
ba?e  the  tmafliwilhip  and  the  oaamgB 
to  work  for  peace.  procre».  and  proa- 
perity.  We  are  prood  of  our  home,  of 
our  democratic  heritage,  and  of  the  oon- 
trdiQtian  we  are  making  and  will  make 
to  the  world.  Last  week  Corpus  Chrteti 
piayed  host  to  the  Democrats  of  south 
Texas  and  our  friends  from  throogbont 
the  State.  We  were  honored  to  have  as 
our  guest  the  Honorable  Tom  Qaxk.  otir 
great  Attorney  General.  He  delivered 
an  oQtstanding  address,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  dMre  It  with  you  wtx>  were  not  privi- 
leged to  hear  it. 

It  Is  good  to  tie  amosig  Oemocrata— «spe- 
daUy  tba  aowktt  Tcaaa  variaty. 

I  know  ot  BO  attar  ngftan  to  tbe  Katkm 

at  DemoeraU. 

M^bc  It's  the  diaoate.  Democrats  around 
here  seem  to  have  assay  o*  the  chscartar- 
istica  at  the  cactus  plants  thrtr  roocs  go 
deep.  Uicy  sUy  alive  the  year  round.  Whila 
al  sfirlmTr  wither  and  die  the 
aat  grow  baalthlar.  and  whm  a 
tries  to  kin  tbem  out  he  finds  they 

itipiy.  .. 

Tesas  too  baa  a  atrosv  repsaasaasaiim  ot 
DsaaoCTata  to  ttoa  Cimy  am  We  can  take  par- 
ticnlar  pcMa  to  tim  rsoaarkabie  reprcaanta- 
have  tiMaa.  Two  great  Tcaana  rq»- 
oa  to  tbe  Ssairte.  Ttia  voice  ot  Tom 
LT  la  kmiwa  aad  nspoetad  througb- 
oot  tiM  world— oo  baOi  tMm  ot  the  tnm 
curtain — as  an  ataia.  faaileas  advocate .  for 
iHaawiM^j  By  hla  side  tod^  stands  one 
at  the  BBoat  tlgwoua.  bard-Mtttag.  loyal  pub- 

Xtfm  Is  fBrtoaata  tfesit  Tasae  has  two  sach 

^apmbk-  asea  paiUOpattog  tn  the  Uw-maittag 
at  the  KatioD  aad  tbe  peace-making  at  tbe 


Dlvl- 
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forthrlgbt  TemM 

TH '**  oC 

tte 

and  Um 
tunate  to  have  oar  trlnad 
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wfU  earry 
[  SB  to  f osctoB  eorpora- 
tlocs  to  pay  the  storkhnM 
portkm  of  aamtogs  each  . 
aama^te  Mage  ersaaalL  and  that 
agement  be  foreed  to  take  «p  ^tb 
holders  the  matttar  at  pk     "   ,  ^ 

ato^hclders,  who  are  tte  real  owiwn  at  tte 
eorporauoQ.  what  ttMBf  waat  to  do  wttb  tte 
cimto^,  but  aasaBCB  tte  prerogative  tt 
betx«  tte  sola  JodBe  as  to  wtaat  la  ba^  ftw 
tte  corporsttaa.  wbicb  aa  I  aec  tt,  IscBttRty 

very  truly. 


by  tte  nuaaber- 
pcakcr  Sam  Bar- 
to  tte  laad. 

lat  for- 

LvTz  as  your 

ve  repre- 

oftte 


erful  men  to 

as  a   team.    And 

great  capacity  and 

M  Lurra  BssTBB,  o<  tte 

OK  tte  tiadttlnn  of 

tim 

the 


ksa  young  men  at 

atneerity.  such 

tbcre  to  carry 
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the  InTlgocmtlDf  ■plrlt  of  growth,  ambition. 
•rd  optbnlam  which  fiUit  tbe  minds  and 
haaru  at  Tasana. 

Plftaan  yean  a«o.  even  10  fcan  ago,  Cocpua 
Chrlatl  VM  nothlnft  but  an  outpoat.  Today 
your  city  Is  the  capital  of  tha  vast  region  of 
south  Texas.  Inel tiding  the  Magic  Valley. 

Texas  has  had  vision — planamg  for  to- 
morrow. 

Bacaaae  of  this.  Tes&s  has  industry.  It  will 
have  moee. 

Texas  has  a  thriving,  proaperoiu  trade.  It 
wll'  have  more. 

Texas  has  phenomenal  growth.  That  wUI 
continue. 

Texas  has.  above  all  else,  opportunity,  and 
today  there  Is  no  limit  on  what  that  oppor- 
tunity can  mean  to  you.  to  Texas,  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  all  the  nations  which  rim  this 
Gulf,  the  doorstep  of  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tour 
city  is  representative  of  Texas  progress. 

Opportunity  has  been  reborn  all  over  the 
land.  That  is  an  important  thing  for  ua  to 
remember.  It  haa  not  been  an  accident  or 
a  coincidence  that  freedom  of  opportunity 
has  been  restored  to  the  American  heritage 
within  the  span  of  four  Denuicratlc  admin- 
istrations. 

Wherever  tcu  find  opportunity  in  America 
today,  whether  in  Corpus  Chrlstl  or  any  of 
sds  and  thouaands  of  other  cities  and 
that  opporttxnity  was  created  by  the 
hard  work.  Intelligent  planning,  tireless  de- 
termination, and  great  faith  of  the  people 
working  as  a  team. 

Two  great  modem -day  Presidents — Frank- 
lin Rooaevelt  and  Harry  Truman — two  great 
Democrats  In  the  tradition  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Andrew  Jackson.  Orover  Cleveland,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson — had  faith  in  the  people. 
and  the  people  had  faith  in  them.  Together 
we  have  worked  out  a  happier,  more  pros- 
perous way  of  life — the  American  system. 

We  Americans  do  not  forget  our  friends, 
and  from  long  experience  the  people  have 
learned  that  Democrats  are  their  friends. 

Did  you  ever  think  back  over  our  history 
and  realise  that  every  time  our  country  has 
faced  a  crisis  the  people  reached  out  and 
made  a  Democrat  their  President? 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  fotinder  of  our  party, 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
to  the  Nation  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
guaranteeing  to  America  forever  a  place  in 
the  world  of  great  powers. 

Andrew  Jackson,  who  returned  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people,  drove  the  money  chaxig- 
ers  from  the  temple  of  finance,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Texas  and  Sam  Houston,  and  the 
Idol  of  the  American  people. 

Orover  Cleveland,  who  restored  honesty  to 
government;  his  credo  was:  "A  public  oflkce 
to  a  public  trust.** 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  pioneered  a  new 
freedom  which  might  have — but  for  a  small 
group  of  se!flsh  obstructionists — prevented 
the  Second  World  War. 

Pranklin  Rooswdt.  whose  courage  and  de- 
termination restored  prosperity  and  sectirlty 
to  a  bankrupt  nation  and  made  human  dig- 
nity and  individual  freedom  a  reality. 

Harry  8.  Truman,  whose  great  role  recast 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  he  who  decided  that  the  power  of  the 
United  States  should  be  used  affirmatively  In 
the  interests  of  a  decent  world.  The  whole 
hope  of  western  civilisation  was  In  the  bal- 
saes.  Barry  Truman  acted  promptly  In  the 
Bio  Pact,  the  Truman  doctrine,  the  Euro- 
pssn -recovery  program,  and  the  North  At- 
kmtle  treaty.  And  along  with  these  great 
dsetotobs — made  by  yotv  President— he  gave 
the  world  point  four  of  bis  inaugural  ad- 
ttraas.  a  program  for  applying  American 
know-how  and  resottrces  to  the  resuscitation 
of  the  backward  areas  of  the  world.  With 
this  pUuinlng— this  program — sipPMaivs 
MwiiMllliyi  la  being  routed,  the  rllsMlur  oC 
another  war  averted,  atul  iiarm— em  peace— 
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Pear  Is  a  terrible  thing  always,  and  it  Is 
dangerous.  It  reduces  strong  tnen  to  the 
llloglc  of  a  frightened  child  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  the  wind  blowing  throtigh  an  open 
window.  Pear  Is  Inflammable.  It  leaps  from 
perr.on  to  person,  neighbor  to  neighbor,  burn- 
ing more  brightly  as  It  goes. 

Since  the  elections  last  November  there  has 
been  a  lot — In  fact,  far  too  much — scare  talk. 
It  did  not  start  down  here,  but  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard  It.  Scare  talk  about  depression. 
Tou  have  heard  the  loose  predictions  that  a 
recession  is  Just  arovmd  the  comer.  You 
have  heard  men  predict  all  sorts  of  dire 
things  because  of  what  they  think  the  Demo- 
crats win  do. 

The  singers  of  economic  blues  and  the  pre- 
dictors of  dire  things  are  surely  short-sighted 
if  they  think  Texans  scare  easily.  Nor  have 
we  forgotten  the  pollsters'  depression  of  1948. 
The  November  2  prediction  crash.  Now  that 
was  a  depression — the  biggest  depression  In 
the  history  of  forecasting. 

All  these  panic  provokers  had  to  do  In 
order  to  get  the  truth  about  cur  national 
economy  was  to  make  a  simple  Inquiry.  They 
would  have  found  that  there  were  over  300.- 
000  more  persons  employed  In  January  1949 
than  In  January  1»48. 

And  remember  this — there  were  over  100,- 
000  more  people  employed  In  January  1949 
than  In  any  other  January  In  our  country's 
history.  In  February — a  seasonal  month  of 
cold  and  wintry  weather — there  were  over 
30.000  more  persons  employed  than  In  Feb- 
ruary 1948.  And  last  month — March — the 
number  of  employed  Increased  479,000. 

Looks  like  the  depression  forecasters  are  In 
the  same  boat  with  the  pollsters. 

Look  at  business:  Earnings  In  1948  were 
30  percent  higher  than  In  1947;  corporate 
profits  the  highest  in  history.  Personal  In- 
come of  the  people,  yours  and  mine,  passed 
t2 13.000.000.000.  by  far  the  greatest  in  his- 
tory. Texans  alone  earned  over  $8,000,000,- 
000.  Arotind  60.000.000  people  have  been 
continuously  employed. 

Let's  Just  take  Inventory,  for  a  moment- 
right  here  in  Corpus  Chrlstl. 

Don't  you  have  here  more  than  you  have 
ever  had  before.  You  have  by  careful  plan- 
ning balanced  your  Industry  and  economy 
iwtU  now  there  Is  no  reason  to  worry  about 
your  ability  to  produce  more  and  more 
goods — nor  your  ability  to  sell  those  goods 
profitably  and  quickly. 

Your  primary  concern  Is  whether  your 
consuniers.  present  and  {X)tentlal,  have  the 
power  to  buy  those  goods.  Unless  that  buy- 
ing power  Is  present  then  your  prosperity 
cannot  survive. 

That  was  the  cause  of  the  depression  t>ack 
in  the  thirties,  the  ability  to  produce  and 
the  talent  to  sell  was  present,  but  the  power 
to  purchase  was  gone.  Though  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Inherited  a  legacy  of  chaos, 
collapse,  and  confusion.  It  worked,  and 
worked,  until  today  we  have  unparalleled 
prosperity.  No  one  wants  to  return  to  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  thirties 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  Democrats 
will  do  now.  if  you  want  to  know  wh.<it  the 
f  air-deal  program  of  President  Truman  means 
today.  I  will  tell  you— It  means  that  the 
Democrats  Intend  to  keep  our  present-day 
production  levels— yes.  and  multiplying  still 
more  In  the  future 

It  can  be  done,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
will  do  It 

We  believe  that  by  wise.  Intelligent  plan- 
ning, by  bold,  courageous  action,  prosperity 
can  be  maintained  for  a  peaceful  society. 

For  example:  The  Democratic  Party  be- 
lieves that  you  here  In  Corpus  want  and 
should  have  assistance  In  expanding  your 
port  Into  a  busier,  greater  gateway  to  the 
world.  I  Join  your  buatnsMmen  In  the  be- 
lief that  with  the  proper  assistance  you  can 
make  Corpus  Chrlstl   a   bub  of  the  heml- 
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Aim  we  ot  the  Democratic  Party 
Idle  iliesiiMiri  and  reckless  planners  when  we 
agree  with  you  and  when  we  seek  to  glee 
the  Government  the  power  to  lend  you  a 
helping  hand?  I  for  one  do  not  believe  we 
are. 

This  Is  not  a  new  way  of  running  thto 
business  of  government.  It  Is  older  than 
our  Nation,  older  even  than  the  recorded 
history  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
Throughout  the  pages  of  history,  every 
strong,  progressive  government  has  been  one 
which  worked  for  the  people. 

The  Democratic  Party,  from  the  age  of 
Jefferson  on  to  the  present,  has  recognized 
the  importance  at  a  working  alliance  bet^-een 
Government  and  the  people. 

We  have  started  buUdlng  prosperity  by  de- 
veloping earning  power  and  buying  power  at 
the  bottom;  we  have  recognized  the  folly  ot 
concentrating  wealth  at  the  top.  praying  that 
the  wealth  will  "trickle  down." 

This  is  not  socialism. 

This  Is  not  extravagance. 

This,  1  say.  Is  Americanism — the  true 
American  way. 

You  merchants  and  businessmen  and 
farmers — think,  for  a  moment,  what  this  has 
meant  to  you.  When  a  man  comes  into  yotir 
place  of  business  today,  you  can  be  almost 
positive  that  he  Is  coming  in  to  btiy.  not  to 
beg. 

The  Democratic  Party  which  won  the  elec- 
tion last  fall,  and  today  holds  the  reins  of 
government,  is  the  same  party  In  spirit  and 
In  piirpose  as  the  party  which  brought  us 
to  this  era  of  prosperity.  And  we  dldnt  do 
It  with  promises — we  did  It  with  perform- 
ance. The  Democratic  Party  still  has  Just 
one  goal — the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
niunber — and  we  have  no  favorites,  no  ene- 
mies. As  the  rain  falls  on  the  Just  and  the 
unjtist  alike,  the  spirit  of  the  Democratic 
Party  permits  no  narrow  prejudices  to  gtiide 
Its  tforts  to  make  life  more  rewarding  for 
all  Americans. 

The  Democratic  President  who  sltt  In  the 
White  House — that   straight-forward,   cour- 
ageous man  frotn  Missouri  who  fears  noth- 
ing but  God — Is  not  concerned  with  plan- 
ning for  the  left  or  the  right,  but  with  plan- 
ning what  is  right  and  casting  aside  what  la 
YTong.    The  DemoflKHtte  platform  is  the  blue- 
print.    It  has  not  baen  fUed  away  in  the 
cabinet  of  forgotten  political  ptadsaa.    Our 
great  leaders — Texans  and  others  alike — are 
shaping  into  a  living,  dynamic  reality  the 
progressive  plan  and  program  adopted  In  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love — ^headed  by  our  cap- 
able and  beloved  Vice  President,  Alben  Bark- 
ley,  this   team   Is   busy   in   the   Eighty-first 
Coikgress.     We  can   talk   about   our   party's 
accomplishment  there  for  today  It  has  pro- 
gressed further  in  the  adoption  of  Its  pro- 
gram »^«"  any  Congress  In  history.    By  the 
17th  of  this  month  all  appropriation  bills — 
save  one — will  have  pa—rl  the  House.    The 
Economic  Recovery  appropriation  will  be  on 
the  sUtute  books,  the  Rent  Control  Act  will 
be  m  full  operation — the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Defense,  with  a  full  complentent 
of  under  secretaries  and  asslstanu,  srlU  be 
history.     Together  they  are  rapidly  forginC 
new   IsftolatlOQ   for   veterans'   care,   edtica- 
tloaal  aid.  labor,  housing,  medical  welfare, 
and  other  humanitarian  purposes.    They  will 
becotne  the  law.  make  no  mlstaka  about  that. 
If  we  are  to  keep  our  freedom  we  must  carry 
out  this  jaognm.    Freedom  must  be  gtiarded 
every  day.  lU  reality  by  each  Individual  hn- 
pro««d  and  enlarged.    It  must  be  earned  by 
tmOx   generation    again    and   again.     Harry 
Tttiman  and  Alben  Barkley  are  showing  the 
way.     Americans  ot  good  wUI   are  backing 
their,  and   the   DemocraUo  Party's,   efforts. 
In  a  world  where  freedom  Is  In  peril  let  tis 
thank  God  for  America,  for  Texas,  and  oar 
laadMahlp.    The  future  to  ours— with  God's 
help  we  shall  make  the  most  of  it. 


N4(  All  Newspaper   E(fitorf  Opposed 
Veterans'  PcastM  lss«« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  rXKHSTLVAJru 

IN  THE  HOUK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for- 
tunately for  our  veteran  population,  all 
newspaper  editors  were  not  duped  by 
the  false  and  misleading  propaganda  dis- 
seminated by  the  social  planners  against 
the  veterans'  pension  issue. 

Reliable  information  on  the  pension 
issue  is  now  available  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people. 
As  a  result  the  cost  of  pensions  to  needy 
veterans  is  recognized  by  all  thoughtful 
Americans  as  a  necessary  aftermath  of 
war. 

The  North  Pittsburgh  Times  published 
In  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  few 
newspapers  in  the  Nation  which  had  the 
courage  to  refresh  the  memory  of  its 
readers  with  regard  to  the  roseate  prom- 
ises made  to  vet>»rans  when  dark  war- 
clouds  hovered  over  our  land. 

In  the  April  7. 1949.  issue  of  the  North 
Pittsburgh  Times  the  editor  disctisses 
the  subject  of  veterans'  pensions,  and  his 
ol)servations  are  of  timely  importance 
and  worthy  of  the  most  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

WKli  PAT  OT71  SSUMZ 

So  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  Times  Is 
about  the  only  paper  In  western  Pennsylvania 
that  Is  not  of^xxed  to  pensions  for  veterans. 
We  make  no  apology  for  that  staiul.  rather  wa 
elect  to  champion  it. 

We  start  out  on  the  premise  that  pensions 
are  part  of  the  cost  ot  war.  There  has  never 
been  a  war  in  American  history  that  did  not 
resvilt  In  pensions  or  boDUses  for  the  veterans 
of  that  war.  There  never  will  be  one  that 
does  not  so  result.  Right  or  wrong  you  can 
mark  It  down  that  wars  result  in  pensions. 
And  we  think  it  Is  right. 

Certainly,  there  are  veterans  and  veterans. 
There  are  those  who  went  through  the  hell 
of  modem  combat;  there  are  those  who  only 
tuMlerwent  the  trials  ot  an  ottoer's  club  or  a 
glorified  amusement  program;  and  there  are 
those  who  sat  behind  a  desk  In  complete 
security.  But  which  one  wasnt  uprooted 
from  all  of  bis  normal  pursuits  and  assigned 
his  duties  subject  to  military  disetpllne? 

Of  cotirse.  many  taxpayers  object  to  paying 
pensions.  Of  course,  the  total  bill  frightens 
them.  But  they  weren't  frightened  In  the 
same  way  when  they  wo-e  urging  the  lifting 
of  the  anns  embargo,  short  steps  to  war,  and 
the  uncondlttotuU  surrender  of  dictators. 
Ob.  no.  When  trade  axMl  commerce  were 
threatened,  when  the  wrwig  ooea  ^"^^^^^ 
ning,  and  when  aai  seeortty  was  jaopardlasd. 
we  wanted  to  get  Into  war  and  wa  votad  for 
those  who  would  get  us  Into  it. 

Ail  thst  may  have  been  good  and  wise.  h\it 
now  our  time  has  changed.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  sick  sinner  who  htmts  oat  a  saint  or  ot 
Kipling's  Tommy  Atkins.  We  are  all  for 
everytmdy  else  sacrificing  when  we  are  In 
danger  or  our  welfare  is  threatened:  then 
when  the  danger  U  gone,  we  ar«it  so  anxious 
to  pay  the  check. 

Please  tell  ns  this:  We  Invite  your  re- 
■ponse.  How  csn  s  Ifembo'  of  Congress  vote 
for  the  Marshall  plan,  the  new  lend-lease, 


or  the  Improvement  ot  backward  ooontrtas 
and  vote  against  pensions  for  needy  vet- 
erans? Ask  yourself  that  one.  To  be  stire. 
the  Marshall  plan  U  good  busineas;  It  la.  In 
imai,  good  n«t***"«'  defense.  So  Is  the  North 
Alf— ***■  Inaty.  and  the  building  up  at 
backward  coantrtes  may  pay  dividends,  but 
we  also  have  to  pay  our  bills.  And  whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  one  of  thoae  bills  is  pen- 
sions for  needy  veterans. 

Granted,  you  can  throw  out  Members  of 
Congress  or  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
who  sate  for  pensions.  But  you  cant  put 
people  In  their  places  who  wont  do  tha 
game  thing.  The  best,  from  a  tax-aavtiag 
vlevrpolnt,  that  Is  posslbie  is  aonaeone  who 
will  keep  pensions  within  reaaon. 

In  that  connection,  the  veterans'  organi- 
zations must  help.  As  they  served  in  war. 
so  must  they  serve  In  peace.  They  must 
keep  their  requeaU  wtthln  realistic  bounds. 
Their  sacrlfleea  and  the  aaertfteee  of  their 
oomrades  must  not  t>e  rendered  in  vain  be- 
caose  of  exorbitant  pensions.  No  matter 
how  Just  their  claims,  prudence  dictates  that 
they  must  be  tempered  by  the  ability  to  pay. 
Otir  freedom  can  only  be  lost  by  economic 
collapee.  Economic  collapae  can  cmly  come 
from  prolonged  exeeaslve  taxation. 

We  could  go  on  aad  om.  The  matt«'.  how- 
ever, can  be  iiuiiiiiiarlMri  Needy  veterans 
deserve;  they  should  have  the  help  of  a 
grateful  Nation.  Veterans  generally  should 
limit  their  righteous  demands  to  what  the 
traiBc  will  bear.  The  Nation  is  not  without 
a  aenae  of  obligaUon.  What  Is  right  aiU  be 
done  to  the  limit  of  ability.  We  only  urge 
that  the  taxpayer  remember  pensions  are  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  war  and  that  veterans 
remember  that  all  of  the  costs  of  their  sacri- 
fices cant  poe&lbty  be  paid. 

By  way  of  a  footnote:  We  Jtist  cant  stand 
the  glorification  of  war  veterans  in  C<Migraea 
vitti  Incomes  of  ti5.000  and  op.  who  vot« 
against  pen&lons  for  their  needy  oomrades, 
whose  problems  they  always  understand  In 
campaign  speeches. 


AaericaB  Skipbiiil<liiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Mxw  jxBsrr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  14. 1949 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  gratifying  to  realize  that  there  is  an 
ever  Increasing  Interest  being  taken  by 
Cog^ren  in  building  up  our  merchant 
marine.  One  of  the  latest  indications  of 
this  growing  interest  is  the  building  of 
a  new  superliner  in  the  near  future  under 
authority  and  fimds  already  pronded  for. 

In  thia  oonnecticm  and  as  part  of  my 
remarks  I  include  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Courier-Post  newspapers,  Camden. 
N.  J..  April  12,  1949,  enUUed  "Third  Step 
Toward  Real  United  States  Maritime 
Fleet."  reading  as  fcdlovs: 

THntO   ITSr  TOWASD   KEAL    UHIIU  tftAtm 

asaarrucx  rixcr 

This  country^  postwar  passenger  ship- 
building program  has  advanced  another  long 
step  with  the  United  States  Lines'  authortaa- 
tloo  of  the  first  Amsrlcan  stiperllner. 

The  new  veaaei  Is  to  be  built  at  Newport 
Nevw.  Vs.,  at  a  total  cost  of  $70^73.000.  She 
Is  to  be  delivered  some  time  during  1963. 
Her  cruising  speed  will  be  between  38  to  30 
knots,  BO  that  for  the  first  time  an  American- 
built  ship  will  be  able  to  challenge  for  speed 
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on  the  North  Atlantic,  the  are*  abe 


vffl 

The  superllner  wlU  groaa  only  48.000  ton*. 
vhlch  ta  little  more  than  half  the  alxe  of 
the  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Eli2at>eth.  But 
»*Mt  will  carry  a  crew  of  1.000  and  Ixiniry 
•cooBunodations  for  2.000  passengers,  and 
wUl  be  able  to  paea  through  the  locks  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  the  two  Queeits 
Vlth  their  teoader  beams  fiiiMK  do. 

At  present  oxir  largest  mfrhant  liner  Is 
the  ae.OOO-ton  America,  and  it  has  been 
naore  than  50  years  since  the  United  States 
baa  btillt  a  large  liurury  ship  to  compete 
With  the  best  of  those  under  foreign  flags. 

The  new  vessel  wUl  be  built  for  easy  con- 
version to  use  as  a  troop  transport,  and  will 
Incorporate  many  of  the  latest  defense  fea- 
tures, of  which  her  high  speed  is  one  of  the 
most  Important.  She  wlU  be  able  to  carry 
an  entire  division   at  one  time. 

The  Government,  from  the  $203,000,000 
fxind  granted  tue  Maritime  Commission  by 
Congress.  wUl  pay  the  ma)or  portion  of  the 
ahlpl  cost — M2.285.784.  The  steamship  com- 
pany will  pay  $38,067,216.  Since  the  Navy 
would  probably  have  had  to  build  such  a 
Teasel  entirely  from  Government  funds  if 
this  one  were  not  constructed,  this  division 
of  costs  does  not  appear  to  be  a  bad  bargain. 

Authorization  of  tne  superllner  Is  the  third 
key  move  this  year  toward  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  new  American  passenger  fleet, 
the  value  of  which  has  been  well  demon- 
strated both  in  war  and  peacetime. 

The  ftnt  step  in  this  program  was  taken 
only  iimntlr  here  In  Camden  when  tbe  New 
York  lliliilillllllH  Corp.  laid  tbe  keel  of  the 
President  Jmtktom.  one  of  three  12.600- ton 
passenger -cargo  vessels  for  the  round-the- 
world  trade  of  the  American  President  Lines. 

The  second  came  a  day  later  at  Qulncy. 
Mass..  when  tbe  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  laid 
the  keel  fcr  the  first  of  two  20.000-ton  ex- 
press liners  to  saU  between  New  York  and 
Italy. 

BtUlding  of  all  these  ships  Is  most  signifi- 
cant to  the  Nation. 

Thej  will  enable  American  companies  to 
eompato  more  adequately  on  the  high  seas 
for  eammare*.  passenger,  and  cargo  with  the 
government-subsidized  ships  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

They  mean  much  in  the  survival  and  re- 
vival of  our  stagnant  shipbuilding  industry, 
keeping  skilled  labor  at  work  and  available 
for  emergency  and  keeping  shipyard  plants 
from  rusting  away. 

will  provide  the  Nation  with  ships 
designed  for  quick  conversion  to 
transport  use  so  that  we  will  not  have  again 
to  rely  solely  on  uncomfortable  and  tnsulD- 
cient  cargo  vessels  for  that  purpose. 

It  Is  cause  for  congratulstlon  that  restora- 
tion of  a  real  American  fleet  to  the  seas  is 
under  way.  and  that  it  is  being  aecomplished 
•o  largely  through  private  ent«rprla*. 


'Fbinf "  of  Athletic  Contetti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or   ILLIMOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarlu 
in  the  RicoRD.  I  include  Senate  Resolu- 
tion No  13  adopted  by  the  Sixty-sixth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
on  AprU  6.  1949: 

Whereas  all  sports-minded  Americans  have 
shucked    by    the    braMO    attempu   of 


dlare{  utable 


thtse 
spots 

ch  icked, 
ath  etics: 

qortlng 


protect;  on 


the 


certain 
letlc  contests 
participants 

Whereas 
bring  all 
effectively 
American 

WhercM 
entertainmenit 
and 

deavor  buildj 
lofty    moral 
America,  so 
sldered    the 
their 
cem:  and 

Whereas 
inadequate 
bribery  when 
unless 
on  a  national 

Resolved 
General 
that  we 
the  United 
to  preserve 
by  the 
effective  law 
to  Influence 
and   athletic 
tors  or  officios 

Resolved, 
amble   and 
Secretary    of 
President  of 
Speaker  of 
resentatives. 
Senators  fro^i 
RepresenUtl 
States  from 

Adopted  by 


Individuals  to  fix  ath- 
and  sporting  events  by  bribing 
Ipereln;  and 

nefarious  activities  tend  to 
into  disrepute  and.  unless 
may  cause  the  ruin  of 
and 
events   provide   needed 
for    millions    of    Americans, 
on  In  wholesome  athletic  en- 
strong  bodies  and  inculcates 
Ideals    among    the    youth    of 
Ihat  sports  may  truly  be  con- 
>ackbone   of   our   Nation,    and 
a  matter  of  national  con- 
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laws  of  the  several  States  are 
cope    with    the    menace    of 
interstate  activity  Is  Involved, 
by  effective  legislation 
scale:  therefore,  be  it 
the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
of  the  State   of  Illinois, 
request  the  Congress  of 
to  exert  Its  earnest  efforts 
American  sporting  heritage 
enactment   of   a   stem   and 
lesigned  to  eliminate  attempts 
the  results  of  sporting  events 
contests   by   bribing   competl- 
and  be  it  further 
suitable  copies  of  this  pre- 
ijesolution   be   prepared   by   the 
State    and    forwarded    to    the 
the  United  States  Senate,  the 
United  States  House  of  Rep- 
to  each  of  the  United   States 
Illinois,  and  to  each  of  the 
\  es  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Qlinols. 
the  senate.  April  6.  1949. 
Shekwood  Dt;nn. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
EowAXO  H.  Alexandeb, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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I  Made  1 1  Great  Error,  Thank  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EllIGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  NEBXASK.\ 

IN  THE  H<  (USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  publication  of  my  article.  Why  Can- 
not the  Reptblican  Party  Learn  Anything 
Anymore,  which  article  appeared  in  the 
Appendix  of  [the  Congressional  Record  on 
Friday,  ApnU  8,  1949.  I  have  received  a 
communicalion.  dated  April  12,  1949, 
from  Hon.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr..  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
1337  Conne<  ticut  Avenue  NW..  Wa.shing- 
ton  6.  D.  CJas  follows: 


ths 


tike 


wilch 


Dka*  Ma 

■•rtlon  In 
day,  April  8. 
not    knowin^y 
therefore,  I 
your  attentic^ 
at  Omaha 
anjrwher*  ela  f 

I  have  nevir 
"better  peopl; 
It  may  have 
it  would  not 
had  you  first 

I  am  not 
traction,  but 
one  colleague 
was  not  macfs 
will  b*  good 


CfSuLUVAjf :  I  have  read  your  In- 

CoNcaxasioNAL  Recoko  of  Prl- 

949.     I  assume  that  you  would 

misquote    a    colleague    and, 

this  opportunity  to  call  to 

a  statement  attributed  to  me 

never  happened   there  or 


bilped 


used  the  phrase  or  reference. 

with  better  minds,"  and  while 

the  context  of  your  article, 

have  been  inserted.  I  am  sure, 

checked  the  Infornuitlon. 

n  any  way  Interested  In  a  re- 

slmply  wanted  to  mention  as 

to  another  that  the  statement 

by  me.  and  I  trust  that  you 
enough  to  accept  my  word  to 


that  effect  and  that  the  reference  will  not  b* 
made  again. 

Naturally  I  accept  the  word  of  my  col- 
league that  he  never  used  the  phrase  or 
reference  "better  people  with  better 
minds,"  even  though  I  was  rather  relia- 
bly, but  quite  apparently  incorrectly  In- 
formed about  my  colleague's  Omaha 
statement.  I  shall  be  in  Omaha  In  a 
few  days  and  will  check  carefully  the 
source  of  my  information  and  if  it  had 
any  basis  in  fact  I  shall  make  a  further 
report  to  my  worthy  colleague  and  will 
have  something  further  to  report  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  rejoice 
and  that  I  am  very  much  relieved  to 
learn  that  my  worthy  colleague  has  not 
claimed  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  composed  of  the 
"better  people  with  better  minds,"  and 
I  feel  sure  that  it  is  the  truth  that  the 
people  in  the  Republican  Party  are 
neither  the  better  nor  the  brainier,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  experiences  of  the 
past  20  years  have  disclosed  so  undlsput- 
ably  that  to  be  the  fact. 

For  the  Democratic  Party,  since  there 
Is  now  an  open  claim,  I  now  appropriate 
the  thought  that  it,  and  it  alone,  contains 
the  "better  people  and  the  better  minds." 
and  I  shall  not  deny  to  anyone  that  I 
made  that  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  in  every  other  place 
where  I  have  spoken  or  may  hereafter 
speak,  and  I  pledge  you  that  I  shall  never 
again  say  that  the  Republican  leadership 
has  ever  made  the  claim  anywhere  that 
its  party  is  composed  of  the  "better  peo- 
ple with  better  minds"  because  that  Is 
surely  not  true  and  cannot  be  claimed 
by  Its  leadership. 


Address  by  Hon.  Orerton  Brooks,  of 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITrATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13,  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  present  a 
copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by  me  several 
months  ago  in  the  city  of  Shreveport,  La., 
to  a  large  gathering  of  junior  chamber 
of  commerce  memt)ers.  I  later  broad- 
cast this  address.  I  think  the  printing 
of  it  is  timely  now  as  it  is  on  flood  control 
and  especially  covers  the  magnificent 
work  of  the  Army  engineers  both  In 
peace  and  in  war.    It  is  as  follows: 

Flood-control  bills  will  still  pass  Congress 
and  the  work  will  still  continue.  The  heavy 
demand  for  American  money  from  foreign 
sources  and  the  pressure  of  one  succession 
of  crises  in  the  battle  of  Berlin  leave  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  must  fight  our 
way  forward  for  everything  which  we  can 
obtain  from  Congress  on  fiood  control  and 
river  development.  I  expect  to  fight  for 
every  project  which  wUl  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  valley  and  which  wUl  aid  In 
making  it  safe  from  annual  floods  and  cre- 
vasses. I  believe  with  reasonable  certainty 
we  can  hope  to  obtain  funds  for  the  com- 
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pletlon  of  the  Bayou  Dodcau  Dam  and  Reaer- 
voir  project  which  will  Involve  some  $400,000. 
I  intend  to  press  for  more  money  on  the 
Bhreveport-Bossier  City  levee  and  revetment 
work  which  will  need  some  $400,000  more. 
Certainly,  at  th^s  point  In  the  valley,  we 
want  to  see  an  appropriation  for  five  or  six 
million  dollars  for  the  Texarkana  Reservoir 
which  means  so  much  to  tis  and  another 
$1,000,000  for  bank-protection  work  on  Red 
River  below  Denison.  Tex.,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  I  am  most  anxious  to  witness  the 
beginnhig  of  the  Perrel  Bridge  project  in 
Texas  with  at  least  a  million  dollars  and  the 
Idooringsport  Reservoir  (Caddo  Lake  proj- 
ect)   begun  with  another  $1,000,000. 

On  the  Overton  waterway  project,  we 
face  a  hard  battle.  We  will  be  most  ftatu- 
nate  if  we  obtain  any  money  for  this  proj- 
ect; but  with  the  knowledge  of  the  exueme 
importance  to  the  entire  valley  of  this  water 
navigation,  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to 
obtain  in  the  House  money  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  planning  work  on  the  project. 
Any  amount,  even  as  low  as  $300,000  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  me.  It  U  not  neces- 
sary that  I  again  say  this  project  and  others 
like  It  in  Lotilsiana  took  a  uemendous  set- 
back witto  the  death  of  Senator  Overton  for 
whom  the  project  is  named.  We  mtist  there- 
fore reorganize  our  forces  and  do  the  best  we 
can  to  push  this  matt«-  to  the  fore  in  Con- 
gress at  an  early  date. 

I  do  not  tjelieve  that  I  have  to  seU  any 
person  at  this  meeting  upon  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  flood  control.  A  large  part  of 
the  future  of  not  only  Shreveport  but  of  the 
entire  Red  River  Valley  is  tied  tip  with  the 
progress  of  valley  development.  Otir  work 
In  this  respect  has  already  added  tmtold  mil- 
lions In  wealth— Increaalnf  sweiwments  on 
land  and  making  araOable  addlUonal  land 
BUlUble  for  agrlculttiral  purposes  In  many 
parts  of  the  valley.  I  do  not  have  to  refer  to 
the  increase  in  land  value*  in  part*  d  Bos- 
sier City  and  Shreveport,  especially  in  the 
Broadmoor  section  of  the  city  resulting  trom 
fin  work  done  by  the  Army  engineers  in  this 
section  of  the  Southwest. 

This  work  of  flood  contrt^  is  tied  up  with 
other  important  work  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  Is.  for  instance,  the  soil-con- 
servation work.  While  these  great  rivers 
which  traverse  our  State  bringing  the  flood- 
waters  ot  many  sections  of  the  Nation  down 
upon  us  are  being  txirned  Into  benign  forces 
for  good,  they  are  also  at  times  some  of  the 
most  destructive  forces  with  which  we  have 
to  contend.  I  do  not  refer  entirely  to  the 
matter  of  floods,  as  destructive  as  we  know 
floods  are  to  our  people  and  to  property.  I 
refer  also  to  land  erosion  and  soil  wash.  This 
haa  become,  and  is  now.  a  tremendously  im- 
portant problem  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  other  day  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  inspection  of  Red  River  from 
Denison  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  As  this 
InspecUon  ended  in  south  Louisiana,  our 
party  proceeded  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  At  this  point,  we 
had  the  experience  of  watching  the  dredging 
work  being  done  to  maintain  a  40-foot  chan- 
nel in  the  river  at  this  point. 

I  was  much  Impressed  at  the  line  in  the 
water  which  marks  the  end  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  beginning  of  the  GtUf  of  Mexico.  It 
Is  clear,  sharp,  and  di5tlnc*6-  You  can  see  it 
easily.  The  tJgly,  mtjddy  water  of  the  Mls- 
sissippl  River  dumps  its  load  of  silt  at  that 
point  and.  clearing  up.  beooaws  a  part  o*  th« 
Golf  of  Mexico.  ThU  sUt,  which  is  UteraUy 
dumped  ou  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  this 
point,  keeps  up  the  age-old  process  of  filling 
up  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  engineers 
are  under  Instructions  to  maintain  a  40-foot 
channel:  and  for  this  piupoee.  they  have 
acquired  at  a  cost  ot  some  $&.000.000  a  spe- 
cially designed  boat  which  scoc^m  the  mud 
from  the  river-bottom  and  loads  It  In  the 
hold  of  the  boat.    This  Is  done  by  means  of 


huge  tubes  which  are  lowered  Into  the  water 
and  rest  on  the  bottom.  A  large  sleeve  or 
mechanical  shoe  rucks  the  liquid  mud  from 
the  txJttom  Into  the  boat.  In  45  minutes, 
they  told  me.  6  tons  of  silt  Is  loculed  In 
the  boat:  and  It  la  then  hatiled  some  12  miles 
out  to  sea  to  the  deep  water  where  It  la 
dumped  Into  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  being 
lost  forever  to  our  people.  This  process  of 
lifting  the  silt  from  the  bottom  of  the  river 
and  dumping  it  Into  the  deep  Gulf  contintiea 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  and  9  or  10 
months  each  year.  It  Is  almost  endless;  and 
in  the  course  of  1  year  alone  erane  tons  of 
the  richest  soil  God  Almighty  ever  gave  to 
mankind  is  lost  forever  to  useful  pursuits. 

You  ask,  perhaps,  what  is  this  to  me? 
What  have  I  got  to  do  with  the  mud  on  the 
bottom  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  lu  mouth 
100  miles  below  New  Orleans?  My  answer 
la  this:  That  mud  is  your  farm.  A  large 
part  of  it  comes  from  the  Red  River  Valley. 
I  can  IdenUfy  It  by  lU  color.  It  is  the  rich 
top  7  inches  of  our  soil,  the  soil  which 
nature  has  been  building  up  throughout  the 
ages  and  eons  of  time.  It  Is  the  best  part  of 
yotir  land — and  I  know  you  here  well  enough 
to  know  that  many  of  you  have  farms.  That 
silt  being  dally  scooped  from  the  bed  of  the 
Misalssippi  and  dumped  into  the  Gulf  is  tbe 
top  part  of  your  farm — the  richest  part  of 
It — and  the  part  which  cost  you  most  when 
you  bought  it  and  the  part  which  la  of  great- 
est service  to  you  to  vising  the  farm.  It  is 
raid  that  a  180-acre  farm  flows  down  the 
Mississippi  River  past  New  Orleans  every  day 
in  the  jrear.  Certain  enough  soil  flows  down 
the  Mississippi  each  day  to  fertilize  and  en- 
rich a  l.OOO-acre  farm  each  day. 

The  Army  engineers  are  doing  a  fine  Job 
keeping  open  the  south  pass  at  S5  feet  and 
the  southwest  pass  at  40  feet  depth.  It  Is 
not  an  easy  one  to  keep  the  river  open  as  our 
farms  literally  flow  down  the  river.  It  Is  a 
most  Important  one.  And.  generally  speak- 
ing, I  think  the  Army  engineers  have  done 
a  most  creditable  Job  in  our  river  and  har- 
bor work.  They  now  have  the  years  of  ex- 
perience behind  them;  and  we  must  not 
permit  this  work  to  be  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  other  agencies. 

Several  weeks  ago  President  Herbert 
Hoover  came  out  with  a  report  which  is  most 
disturbing  to  me.  The  Hoover  repeat  recom- 
mends the  consolidation  of  all  Federal  btiUd- 
Ing  agencies  into  one  huge  Department  of 
PuUie  Works.  Ordinarily  I  am  in  favor  of 
c(»aoildations.  I  am  not  in  favor  ot  this 
particular  reccwnmendatlon  and  I  propoee  to 
flight  It. 

This  report,  as  I  understand  It,  will  have 
the  effect  of  taking  frcwa  the  Army  engineers 
all  civil  functions.  It  will  mean  that  the 
agency  which  has  had  control  of  this  type 
of  oonatruction  since  the  origin  of  Federal 
flood  control  and  river  and  harbor  work 
would  now  give  It  up;  and  aU  ot  the  wealth 
of  experience  obtained  throughout  the  3rears 
by  this  agency  will  be  lost.  I  think  it  is 
certainly  a  mistake  to  make  this  type  of 
change  in  our  Government. 

This  mattCT  Is  much  more  important  than 
this.  The  river  and  harbor  work  was  orlg- 
inally  placed  under  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers because  It  Is  a  peacetime  work;  and 
the  Corps  <rf  Engineers  was  available  for  this 
purp>o6e.  The  Army  engineers  could  very 
easilv  hsve  given  up  this  work;  and  accepted 
throughout  the  years  a  much  more  unevent- 
ful existence  by  confining  itself  to  Army 
service  duties.  Such  an  attitude  would 
have  taken  from  availability  some  of  our 
finest  engineers  during  times  of  peace.  It 
would  have  retarded  much  and  by  many 
years  the  progress  of  ovir  fiood  control  and 
our  rivers  and  harbors  prtjgram.  It  would 
have  postponed  the  day  when  we  In  the 
Red  River  Valley  could  have  expected  to 
make  our  people  and  cur  homes  floodproof 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  constant 
deluge  of  high  water  which  comes  from  the 


States  located  above  vm.  Such  a  oourse 
might  easily  have  fx^oven  disastrous  to  our 
whcde  program. 

But  I  think  the  recommendations  ot  the 
Hoover  report  are  even  more  objectionable 
to  us  from  a  defense  viewpoint.  The  Corpa 
of  Engineers  is  one  part  of  our  defense  sys- 
tem which  performs  a  similar  type  of  serv- 
ice both  In  peace  and  war.  It  la  true  that 
In  time  of  war  the  hazards  of  the  service  are 
Immensely  Increased.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  problems  are  Immensely  magnified  and 
the  conditions  of  living  are  altered.  It  is 
true  that  In  times  of  peace  the  building  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  engineers  calls  largely  for 
careful  planning,  skill,  and  efllciency  of  serv- 
ice. These  are  qualities  needed  also  In  time 
of  war.  War  calls  also  for  physical  strength, 
valor,  and  courage.  It  calls  for  patriotism  of 
the  highest  order.  But  in  the  performance 
of  Its  v?artlme  duties,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
relies  upon  the  ezporience  gained  in  times  at 
peace. 

I  was  told  that  this  was  the  caae  before 
the  Second  World  War.  During  the  months 
of  November  and  December  of  1944  when  I 
was  in  Europe  at  the  request  erf  the  Army 
to  inspect  conditions  at  the  front  and  make 
a  report  to  Congress,  I  bad  occasion  to  make 
an  Inspection  ecpedally  of  the  work  of  the 
Army  engineers.  On  one  particular  occa- 
sion. I  was  taken  to  the  front  by  an  engineer 
colonel,  whose  home  is  in  Washington  State, 
as  I  recall.  He  is  now  retired  and  gone  back 
to  his  home.  A  very  able  officer,  he  com- 
pletriy  lacked  the  quality  of  fear.  On  the 
occasion  to  which  I  refer,  the  ortonel  toe* 
Congressman  Davis  and  myself  along  the 
great  Albert  Canal.  A  look  at  the  map  shows 
us  at  once  the  Importance  of  the  Albert 
Canal  to  Europe  as  one  of  Its  main  water- 
ways. It  connects  the  great  port  ol  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  with  the  Metise  River.  It  waa 
therefw*  desperately  needed  by  our  people  aa 
a  means  of  supply  to  our  entire  Army  which 
at  that  time  occupied  posltlonB  facing  the 
Rhine  River  in  Its  desperate  drive  on  the 
Ruhr  Basin  and  on  the  great  German  steel 
and  Indtistrlal  center  In  the  Ruhr  Valley. 

Some  55  bridges  over  this  canal  had  been 
wrecked  by  the  retreating  Germans  and  these 
brldsres  had  to  be  repau^d;  and  what  was 
equally  Important,  the  debris  from  thla 
wreckage  had  to  be  removed  from  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  canal  If  It  were  to  be  of  any 
service  or  use  to  our  troops.  Canal  boats 
had  been  destroyed  In  the  channel  c*  the 
canal.  Canal  locks  had  been  Injured — luck- 
ily for  us  not  very  seriously  injured — and 
had  to  be  repaired.  At  points  the  sides  of 
the  canal  had  been  shattered  and  thrown 
in  the  bottom  of  the  channel  Much  work 
}\aA  to  be  done — and  tinder  most  difficult 
conditions.  The  canal  {jaralleled  the  front 
line  and.  at  that  time,  it  was  located  almost 
within  rifle  range  of  the  front  German  lines. 
As  combat  engineers  manned  the  guns, 
others  went  to  work  like  beavers  to  <dean 
the  canal  and  repair  the  damages.  I  saw  a 
crew  of  engineers  on  one  bridge,  taking  time 
successively  working  on  the  damaged  bridge 
and  mft""i"B  the  antiaircraft  gtms.  If  you 
want  to  see  men  really  work,  watch  them 
when  they  are  under  fire.  They  turn  out 
more  work  In  10  minutes  than  you  would 
think  possible  In  an  hour.  They  Uterally 
perform  miracles;  and  these  engineers  did 
that  very  thing.  In  an  unbelievably  short 
time,  the  canal  had  been  cleaned  and,  al- 
though not  completely  repaired,  was  In  such 
a  shape  as  to  sustain  water  traffic.  Before 
the  Germans  realised  It.  this  great  waterway 
(the  most  Important  trom  our  standpoint  In 
all  Europe)  t>egan  to  move  heavy  war  mu- 
nitions from  the  great  port  of  Antwerp.  Bel- 
glum,  aouthward,  droppiing  It  off  at  varkais 
points  along  the  lines  for  our  truck  trans- 
portation units  to  pic*  up  and  move  to  the 
units  where  it  was  badly  needed 

As  I  saw  our  combat  engineers   perfonn 
these  miracles  of  repair  to  roads  and  bridges 
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■ad  airport*.  I  r««Iized  then  the  need  at  the 
front  for  the  heary  dlrt-znovlng  machines 
which  we  saw  d&llj  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mfflpiit  and  tha  Bad.  X  bad  aean 
eatarpUlan.  dn^Unaa.  and  oOier 
heavy  equipment  which  we  see  In  use  In 
Louisiana  at  work  along  our  water-swollen 
rlrers  for  days  moTlng  up  to  the  front.  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  was  the  need  for  all 
of  this  equipment  and  why  place  this  slow- 
moving  naachlnery  on  roads  already  crowded 
with  men  and  artillery  and  ambulances 
moTlBf  to  tha  Xroat.  It  was  only  after  I  saw 
this  aqwiptnant  aetnally  In  use  by  our  engi- 
neers that  I  realised  this  was  Just  as  im- 
portant In  the  winning  of  the  war  as  was 
ammunition. 

Am  I  stood  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Albert 
Ganal.  my  mind  slipped  back  to  scenes  In 
Loutataaa  during  periods  of  high  water  and 
during  lliuaa  of  crevasses.  The  rush,  the 
frenzy,  the  maddening  haste  was  all  there, 
althotigh  on  a  m\ich  larger  scale;  the  equip- 
ment and  the  machines  were  present:  and 
the  man  vara  tn  uniform  and  worked  at  \in- 
believabia  apaads.  The  same  routine  and 
methods  were  in  use  in  repairing  this  canal 
and  rlitantng  the  river  with  which  it  con- 
nected as  was  used  in  flood-control  work  in 
the  United  States.  The  same  general  princi- 
ples of  organization  and  of  planning  were 
present:  the  aama  materials  were  needed  and 
the  same  knowladge  and  training  was  neces- 
aary. 

Tou  learn  fast  on  the  front  and  under  fire. 
Tou  either  learn  fast  or  you  don't  learn  at 
all.  So  it  didnt  take  me  long  to  learn  that 
the  basic  experience  and  training  that  our 
Corps  of  Engineers  receives  as  it  works  out 
Its  problems  of  flood  control  and  of  naviga- 
tion in  California,  Connecticut,  and  Louisi- 
ana paid  huge  dividends  in  valuable  service 
and  made  possible  a  superb  record  in  the 
late  war.  Others  may  cry  about  consolida- 
tion: but  for  my  part  I  think  the  training 
which  our  Corps  dt  Army  Engineers  receives 
In  its  peacetime  dvil-fiuictlons  program  is 
worth  more  thxm  all  the  savings  which  the 
wildest  advocate  of  elBciency  and  consolida- 
tion would  predict.  More  than  this.  I  think 
this  training  makes  possible  superb  elQciency 
and  performance  when  the  dark  clouds  of 
war  lower  upon  our  continent.  It  is  a 
guaranty  of  readiness  in  an  emergency  and 
an  aaMiranee  of  training  in  war  emergency. 
OanaoUdatton  may  add  to  efBctency  of  Gov- 
ernment in  ttma  of  peace;  but  it  takes  from 
It  in  time  of  war. 

My  friends,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a 
glorious  history  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 
I  would  not  see  them  dlstiirbed  or  disrupted 
one  iota.  It  was  a  colonel  in  the  Army  Engi- 
neers who  set  foot  In  Normandy  24  hours 
before  D-day.  It  was  the  combat  engineers 
who  cleared  the  way.  clipped  the  first  barbed- 
wlre  entanglements,  repaired  the  beaches,  re- 
built the  bridges  and  cleaned  the  roads  so 
that  our  troops  coxild  proceed  from  the 
beachhead  in  Normandy  to  higher  ground 
and  to  more  protection.  It  was  our  peace- 
time trained  Army  engineers  that  spilled 
their  blood  at  the  first  landings  in  Nor- 
mandy and  at  the  last  surrender  of  the  last 
Jap  in  the  Orient.  Billions  of  dollars  of  con- 
struction was  handled  by  them.  Thousands 
of  alrporu  wcra  bnllt  by  them  and  count- 
leaa  other  Inatanstlona  desperately  needed 
to  win  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  see  as  one 
lands  on  the  now  historic  Omaha  t>each- 
in  France  a  small  stone  shaft,  already 
icted,  to  tba  memory  of  the  First  Bat- 
talion of  Army  Tnginaars.  It  is  located  where 
tba  First  Knglnaers  landed  on  hostile  shores 
and  stands  as  a  silent  marker  to  the  glorious 
performance  of  our  Corps  of  Engineers  who. 
while  trained  in  times  of  peace  in  their  active 
work  for  flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors, 
yet  are  fully  able  and  ready  to  immediately 
divert  their  experience  and  background  to  the 
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of  war.    I  would  not  take 
tittle  from  any  other  branch  of 
I  certainly  feel  the  time  Is  ripe  to 
a  Job  well  done  by  our  engineers, 
repwrt  makes  a  mistake  In  seek- 
this  organization.    It  will  bring 
rather  than  elSclency.    It 
1  rom  our  Corps  of  Engineers  the 
experience  which  is  priceless  In 
crisis.     It  brings  to  us  no  as- 
economy  or  efficient  public  serv- 
f^int  reward  to  men  who  have  such 
history  of  performance  during 
(if  need  in  the  past.    I  am,  there- 
to vigoroxisly  oppose  the  Hoover 
consolidate   into   one   agency   all 
construction. 
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EstalHshins  Two-Price  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 


IN  THE 


or  INDIANA 

fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


T.iursday.  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  HiJlVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e  ctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  incli  ide  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Couri  ;r-Times  of  New  Castle,  Ind.: 
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The  New  York  Times  sees  it 


old  'f>arity'  that  would  be  sup- 
a  new  and  startling  concept  of 
the  administration  would  set  as 
'minimum  income'  goal  designed 
apiculture  as  much  buying  power 
the  first  10  years  of  the  previous 
Put  more  nakedly,  the  tar- 
would  be  the  average  farm  in- 
wholly  abnormal  war  and  i)oet- 
1^39-48.  when  both  production  and 
the  highest  in  the  Nation's  his- 
average    farm    income    for    that 
126.234.000,000,   compared   with 
for  1939. 

logical  explanation  suggests  It- 
sudden  emergency  out  of  no- 
1  his  proposed  new  adventure  la 
planning  with  its  economic 
and  its  promise  of  unprece- 
to  the  farmer.  It  has  all  the 
a  heavy-handed  attempt  to  re- 
p^litlcal  damage  sustained  by  the 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  de- 
cline In  far^  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
top  the  Republican  bid  for  agriculture's  favor 
represented  by  the  comparatively  conserva- 
tive Aiken  law." 
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Weakening    Our   National   Security  Can 
Please  None  Save  the  Kremlin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RhPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  months  past,  a  widely  read.  and. 
unfortunately,  widely  believed  publica- 
tion. Reader's  Digest,  has  been  running 
a  series  of  articles  by  one  William  Brad- 
ford Huie,  sharply  critical  of  policies  of 
Congress  and  the  national  military  es- 
tablistiment,  and  portraying  a  dangerous 
foreign  policy. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  right  of 
anyone  to  express  opinions — even  opin- 
ions which  I  do  not  share — provided  they 
are  produced  from  irreducible  truth. 
The  Huie  articles  not  only  evade  the 
truth,  they  employ  deliberate  falsehood 
to  bolster  a  preconceived  opinion.  I  say 
"deliberate"  falsehood,  since  much  of  the 
opinion  and  most  of  the  supporting  tes- 
timony is  merely  a  condensation  of  opin- 
ion and  false  witness  contained  in  the 
discredited  book  The  Case  Against  the 
Admirals,  written  by  Huie.  A  rather  de- 
tailed listing  and  refutation  of  the  half- 
truths  and  outright  falsifications  con- 
tained in  that  book  was  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Recoro 
by  me  on  March  6, 1947. 

I  am  surprised  that  a  magazine  with 
such  an  eflBcient  research  department 
and  with  such  a  splendid  reputation  for 
integrity  as  Reader's  Digest  has  published 
these  articles.  And  it  is  only  because  of 
the  previous  high  repute  of  the  Digest 
that  I  deign  to  take  the  time  of  my  col- 
leagues with  this  discussion  of  the  ar- 
ticles and  Huie. 

The  articles  in  question  criticize  the 
size  and  role  and  missions  of  the  Navy, 
Army,  and  Air  Force.  We  know  these 
missions  will  not  be  determined  by  mag- 
azine articles  or  gossip  columnists.  It 
is  done  by  the  President,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment, and  by  the  Congress. 
Phonies  like  Huie.  when  given  the  au- 
dience supplied  by  Reader's  Digest  do 
nothing  but  impair  public  confidence  in 
the  acts  of  Congress. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  the  Huies 
and  the  de  Severskys  and  the  gossip 
columnists  who  are  interfering  most 
with  the  smooth  working  of  our  unified 
national  defense.  The  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  for 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  and  the  chief  mili- 
tary heads  of  each  service  have  all  been 
working  together  to  iron  out  the  diflBcul- 
ties  of  the  unification  program  as  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  Our  national  se- 
curity is  unified.  We  all  know  that  In 
the  beginning  there  have  been  bugs,  and 
there  are  still  some  bugs  to  come.  This 
unification  was  a  revolutionary  depar- 
ture from  custom,  and  it  could  not  be 
Implemented  overnight.  But  it  is  work- 
ing and  the  three  services  are  in  agree- 
ment over  fundamental  concepts. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  in  Congress, 
and  particularly  those  of  us  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  know  that 
there  is  no  snarling  fight  between  the 
services.  But  the  Huies  and  other  sen- 
sation-seeking writers  are  giving  the  im- 
pression there  is.  When  they  do  they 
retard  the  smooth  working  of  our  na- 
tional defense  set-up,  and  that  weakens 
our  security.  Weakening  our  national 
security  can  please  none  save  the 
Kremlin. 

I  keep  returning,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  why  Reader's  Digest,  with  its  wide 
facilities  for  research,  is  publishing  the 
Huie  articles.  I  am  sure  they  are  fully 
familiar  with  Huie's  background.  That, 
alone,  should  have  had  led  them  to  check 
thoroughly  the  supporting  statements 
Huie  puts  in  his  articles.  Had  that  been 
done,  the  articles  could  never  have  been 
printed,  unless  Reader's  Digest  wants 
only  to  sabotage  our  national  security. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Huie  has  writ- 
ten something  for  profit  which  was  based 
upon  untruttis.  In  1941  Huie — ^now  an 
expert  on  matters  of  national  defense — 
was  an  export  on  sports — intercollegiate 
football  to  be  exact.  In  that  year  Col- 
lier's magazine  published  an  article  by 
him.  How  To  Keep  Football  Stars  in  Col- 
lege. It  was  an  indictment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  the  alma  mater  of 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  colleagues 
here  in  Congress.  Collier's  was  imme- 
diately faced  with  threats  of  libel  suits. 
It  made  an  investigation,  and,  on  April 
5, 1941,  published  an  apology,  which  read, 
in  part: 

On  the  basis  of  Information  which  was  con- 
sidered reliable  •  •  •  (Collier's)  accepted 
and  published  the  article  in  good  faith. 
Searching  Inquiry  did  not  confirm  Mr.  Huies 
statements  •  •  •  Collier's  is  convinced 
that  a  serious  Injustice  was  done  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  its  faculty,  its  athletic 
coaches,  its  students,  and  its  alumni  by  pub- 
lication of  the  article  referred  to,  and  for 
this  reason  we  sincerely  regret  its  publication 
and  are  happy  to  make  this  statement. 

It  was  profitable,  in  1941,  for  Huie  to 
be  an  athletic  expert  and  write  about 
subsidization— without  bothering  to  ob- 
tain facts. 

A  little  later,  in  1942,  Huie  turned  up 
as  an  authority  on  another  subject,  and 
he  may  have  the  proper  background  for 
it.  In  1942  he  published  one  of  those 
sexy  novels  which  clutter  up  our  book- 
stands. 

It  was  about  this  time  Huie  began 
acquiring  his  only  experience  with  mili- 
tary matters.  After  the  Collier's  article 
he  was  hired  by  American  Mercury  as 
a  ghost  for  Gen.  Hugh  Knerr,  now  In- 
spector General  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  and  then  a  colonel  in  the  Army  on 
inactive  duty,  and  A.  P.  de  Seversky. 
In  1943  he  came  to  the  Navy  Department 
seeking  information  on  the  construction 
battalion  organization — the  Seabees. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  command- 
ing officer  at  Camp  Perry,  WUliams- 
burg — the  Seabee  boot  camp>— was  under 
criticism  in  the  press  and  in  Congress 
for  raising  hogs.  Huie  was  alarmingly 
frank  in  stating  that  his  article  would 
be  unfavorable.  He  was  also  alarmingly 
frank  in  telling  Bureau  of  Yards  and 


Docks  public-relations  officers  that  his 
draft  board  was  breathing  down  his  neck. 
The  upshot  was  that  he  enlisted  in  the 
Seabees.  was  given  the  rating  of  chief 
carpenter's  mate,  and  sent  to  Camp 
Perry  where  he  was  given  a  public-re- 
lations assignment. 

Next  he  was  sent  to  Alaska  with  a 
Seabee  battalion  for  public-relations 
duty.  There  he  began  issuing  press  re- 
leases without  clearing  them  with  the 
commanding  officer  and  using  Navy  com- 
munications for  his  own  purposes  with- 
out obtaining  permission.  Those  of  us 
who  have  served  with  the  armed  forces 
can  well  understand  the  reaction  of  the 
commandant.  When  Huie  was  called  on 
the  carpet  he  informed  the  commandant 
that  as  public-relations  personnel  he  was 
responsible  not  to  the  local  command  but 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  com- 
mandant, looking  at  Huie's  rating  badge, 
decided  he  would  no  longer  have  a  public- 
relations  assignment,  and  assigned  him 
to  a  detail  chopping  firewood.  Huie 
squawked.  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
had  him  returned  to  Washington. 

Here  Huie  again  applied  -or  a  commis- 
sion, and  it  was  granted,  and  he  became 
an  ensign  and  was  quickly  spotted  to 
junior  grade  lieutenant.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  Europe  to  send  back  material 
for  Navy  Department  press  release  on 
Seabee  activities  and  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  equipment,  such  as  mulberry. 
He  went  ashore  at  Normandy  on  M-plus- 
five.  Nothing  was  heard  from  him  for 
some  time,  when  there  showed  up  in  the 
Navy  Department  Office  of  Public  Rela- 
tions some  articles  written  by  H'jle  for 
American  Mercury.  These  were  frozen 
and  Huie  was  informed  (1)  as  a  Navy 
public-relations  officer  he  could  not  write 
for  personal  profit,  using  material  ob- 
tained in  line  of  duty,  and  (2)  material 
prepared  by  him  must  be  made  available 
to  all  media,  and  not  channeled  to  one 
particular  publication. 

Whereupon,  Huie.  when  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  requested  that  he  be 
permitted  to  resign  his  commission  on 
grounds  that  he  was  not  cut  out  to  t>e  a 
naval  officer  and  lacked  the  technical 
knowledge  to  discharge  his  duties.  His 
request  for  permission  to  resign  was 
turned  down,  and  he  filed  another  re- 
quest, seeking  inactive  duty.  This  was 
granted  and  he  was  returned  to  inactive 
duty,  even  though  the  war  was  still  in 
progress  and  its  end  not  in  sight. 

These,  then,  are  the  qualifications  of 
a  man  who  is  being  passed  off  by  Readers 
Digest  as  an  expert  on  national  secur- 
ity— one  of  that  group  of  armchair  stra- 
tegists and  Monday -morning  quarter- 
backs who  pontificate  military  strategy 
and  tactics  on  the  basis  of  half-truths 
and  outright  untruths.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  determines  national 
security  policy.  What  kind  of  policy 
would  we  write  here  in  the  Capitol  if 
we  depended  on  gossip  columnists,  arm- 
chair strategists,  and  Monday-morning 
quarterbacks.  We  do  not  write  military 
policy  until  we  have  thoroughly  examin- 
ed and  investigated  every  item  of  sup- 
porting testimony  that  has  been  offer- 
ed— not  once,  but  four  separate  times. 
The  legislative  committees  of  the  House 
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and  of  the  Senate  each  conducts  its 
own  separate  investigation  into  the  facts 
of  military  life.  Once  a  policy  has  been 
determined,  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  each  House  conducts  fur- 
ther exhaustive  studies  before  providing 
the  money  to  implement  policy.  Thus 
the  military  policy  of  this  country  Is  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  irreducible 
truth. 

The  Reader's  Digest  and  Huie  are  not 
satisfied  with  that  democratic  and  con- 
stitutional means  of  civilian  rule  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment.  Be- 
cause of  some  petty  gripe  agaanst  the 
Navy,  they  are  urging  a  Maginot-minded 
theory  of  national  security  which  can 
serve  no  useful  purpose  but  to  impair 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  abil- 
ity of  Congress  as  an  institution  to  dis- 
charge its  duties.  And  that.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  playing  only  into  the  hands  of  the 
Klremlin. 

As  previously  stated,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  right  of  any- 
body to  have  an  opinion,  provided  that 
opinion  is  based  on  fact.  Reader's  Di- 
gest and  Mr.  Huie  have  presented  these 
articles  and  given  the  impression  that 
supporting  arguments  contain  a  listing 
of  facts.  Any  j)erusal,  not  even  too 
careful,  by  informed  persons,  indicates 
that  they  are  shot  through  with  half- 
truths  and  outright  untruths.  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  more  fiagrant  misstatements  in  the 
Huie  articles. 

Huie  said  Russia  has  no  naval  or  mer- 
chant fleet  worth  mentioning.  This  is 
not  true.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  has  announced  that 
Russia  has  the  largest,  most  modern 
submarine  fleet.  She  is  building  45,000- 
ton  battleships — larger  editions  of  the 
German  jwcket  battleship.  She  has  a 
surface  fleet  sufficient  to  contest  the  Bsd- 
tic,  eastern  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  and 
western  North  Sea.  Her  merchant  ton- 
nage is  almost  equal  to  that  of  Japan  on 
December  7.  1941. 

The  Air  Force  can  give  Moscow  and 
Magnitogorsk  multiple  doses  of  what 
struck  Hiroshima,  reports  Huie.  This  Is 
true  only  if  Russia  stays  behind  her  own 
boundaries  and  offers  no  resistance.  Iij 
the  face  of  resistance.  United  States 
bombers  must  have  advance  bases  in  or- 
der to  have  fighter  protection.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  the  skill  and  abilities  and  potentiali- 
ties of  the  Air  Force,  but,  like  Generals 
Bradley  and  Vandenburg,  I  realize  that 
one  weapon — the  long-range  bomber — 
cannot,  si'.igle  handedly,  win  a  war. 

Huie  ssiid  none  of  Russia's  vital  indus- 
try is  within  range  of  naval  weapons. 
This  Is  untrue,  and  largely  an  academic 
question,  since  such  an  attack  by  the 
Navy  is  strategic  and  stragetic  bombing 
is  but  a  secondary  role  for  the  Navy  and 
is  carried  out  only  when  the  Air  Force 
requests  and  directs  it.  If  the  Air  Force 
is  denied  close-in  air  bases,  only  car- 
rier-based aviation  could  get  at  Russia's 
vital  industries.  There  Is  no  military 
target  on  the  Eurasian  land  mass  out  of 
range  of  existing  naval  aircraft  operat- 
ing from  cjurriers  up  to  200  miles  from 
the  coast. 
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Bule  said  the  Navy's  ansver  is  that  it 
will  not  be  relegated  to  such  a  secondary 
role.  He  was  discussing  the  Navy  as  a 
transporter  of  troops  and  equipment  and 
In  connection  with  Its  antisubmarine 
warfare  I  do  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Navy's  refusal  to  be  relegated  to  a  sec- 
ondary role.  The  mission  of  each  of  the 
three  artned  sen'.ces  was  determined,  by 
unanimous  agreement,  at  the  Key  West 
and  Newport  conferences.  Moreover  tlie 
Navy  has  publicly  and  enthusiastically 
announced  its  emphasis  on  antisubma- 
rine warfare. 

Huie  said  you  do  not  fight  submarines 
with  big  carriers,  you  use  jeeps.     As  a 
Congressman   and   as   a  Reserve  naval 
cfflcer.  who  saw  combat  service  in  two 
world  wars.  I  should  like  to  observe  that 
you  fight   submarines  with  everything 
you  have.     Submarines  are  combated  m 
two  ways:  First,  you  try  to  destroy  sub- 
marines in  the  open  sea;  and  second,  you 
destroy  them  at  hone  In  their  pens.    If 
you  have  ciose-in  air  bases  shore-based 
aircraft  can  be  used  against  submarine 
pens,   as   waa   done   against   Germany. 
Otherwise  you  send  earners  out  to  bomb 
these  pens,  as  was  dooe  as«inst  Japan. 
HiUe   said   the  Wavy   does   not   have 
enough  roles  to  justify  lU  present  size. 
Hule  might  think  the  Navy  does  not  but 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall.  wWrti  reeom- 
mended  the  size  of  the  Uiree  servlees. 
and   the  Cot^ress,  which  set  the  stw, 
think  lo. 

Hale  ssid  we  are  now  boylnc  mora 
planes  for  the  NftiT  tiMO  we  are  lor  tlM 
Air  Force.  That  Is  Ufet  saylnt  tberv  If 
■M*  food  tn  a  dish  of  pees  containiof 
■iftfiT  individual  pea»— ihMi  titere  Is  la 
A  T'brm*-  ttesk.  which  Is  |Met  dOt  ildllL 
Th«  real  d<rt«rfmn*ilon  Is  alr'frMM 
weigM.  M  was  toroucM  out  in  the  bMr* 
ln««  fwfort  tilt  W0im  Armod  mn\tm 
CcmmMm.  ot  whUh  I  dm  •  HMMkfr, 
when  we  were  propoiiiig  tHo  It  if  dMP  utr 
force.  I  might  mf.  In  this  <— mrtlon, 
10  ItliMimo  (tot  dow  toldfrdtttn  of  tbo 
MMd  Mielett.  ttet  wt  etdtd  the  Ntvy 
In  on  the  70-group  proposal  and  they  did 
not  oppose  it. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  in  the 
matter  of  aircraft.  In  terms  of  air- 
frame weight,  in  this  year's  appropria- 
tion, the  obligational  authority  for  the 
Air  Force  wUI  be  about  27.000.000  pounds. 
and  the  equivalent  figure  for  the  Navy 
will  be  7.700,000  pounds,  which  Is  about 
34  to  1.  This  determination  was  made 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  is  based 
upon  the  requirements  of  each  service  to 
carry  out  its  assigned  mission. 

Hule  said  naval  aviation  is  short- 
ranged.  This,  of  course.  Ls  completely 
false.  The  range  of  naval  aviation  is  the 
raditis  of  its  aircraft  i^us  the  range  of  its 
carriers.  Naval  aircraft,  during  the 
war.  ranged  to  the  Japanese  homeland. 
They  are  at  present  ranf?ing  to  the  east- 
era  Mediterranean.  The  range  of  Air 
Force  strategic  bombers  is  the  distance 
from  the  United  Slates  of  its  advance 
bases  plus  the  range  of  the  planes  them- 
selves. Range  and  radius  are  two  dis- 
tinct terms,  which  Mr.  Huie  has  con- 
fusedly mixed  up  and  misused. 
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want  to  read  a  direct  quote 
s    article    in    the    December 


We  have  J  according  to  Hule  and  Read- 
er's Digest,  ihe  largest,  most  efficient  sub- 
marine fleet  in  the  world.  I  agree  about 
the  efflcieniy  of  our  submarine  fleet,  but 
not  about  [its  size.  Russia  has  nearly 
300  submarines.  The  United  States  has 
80  active  and  100  in  reserve. 

Huie  sayi  the  Navy  plan  calls  for  the 
constrtiction  of  at  least  six  supercar- 
rlers.  Thii  is  not  true.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kubcommittee.  headed  by  the 
gentleman  [from  Ohio,  Mr.  Hess,  which 
authorized  I  the  65.000-ton  carrier.  The 
Navy  asked  for  authority,  which  was 
granted.  toTbuild  only  one  prototype  su- 
percarrier.  i  To  further  illustrate  the 
integratiorJ  existing  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, we  sought  testimony  from  the  Air 
Force  on  yiis  bill.  We  were  informed 
that  the  Air  Force  saw  nothing  in  the 
supercarrwr  that  represented  an  over- 
lapping of  their  mission  on  the  part  of 
the  Navy. 

Next.  I 
from    Hui< 
Digest: 

On  the  dky  that  2.800  men  died  at  Pearl 
Harbor  tbe>«  admirals  were  11111  restrict- 
ing *  *  '  land  t>aM<l  txnntwn  from  Ha- 
waii to  DO  1  sore  ttian  300  miles  at  sea. 

That  is  eompletely  false.  In  the  first 
place  In  1  »41— «nd  now— the  Navy  bad 
no  authority  whatsoever  to  restrict  the 
ruife  of  planes  other  than  their  own. 
ttentmrj  jSymlnfton  of  the  Air  Force 
ildCtd  <on  definitely  in  Hawaii,  on  June 
M,  IMd,  ttuu  it  was  the  Secretary  of 
the  War  M  his  suff  in  im  who  had 
ruled  that  lArmy  planes  should  have  only 
a  MO  mile  I  off -shore  radius. 
Reader^  Digest  and  Hule  sdid  thftt  the 
ititorlttlOB  MMI  the 
of  the  United  ttttee  were 
through  which  the  ftrnvf 

Ltt«tit  itttsptd  when  Ntvjr 
rMfetd  tiM  whip, 
Iltf7  Xi|duetrial  Association  is  eom- 
ndustrialuu  with  Navy  eon- 
trtets.    T  ley  wtre.  for  a  time,  members 
of  the  Nivy  Couattt,  sn  advisory  and 
consuitind  group  eomposed  of  organiza- 
tions witn  the  common  aim  of  promot- 
ing naval  I  interest.     NIA  resigned  from 
Navy  Council  offering  a.s  its  reason  that 
re  that  common  aim. 
e  Navy  League,  they  were  at 
banned    from    entering    any 
Naval  E.stiblishment  on  orders  from  the 
Secretary  (of  the  Navy.    Neither  of  these 
acts  .sounds  like  organizations 
for  Navy  propaganda, 
his  Reader's  Digest  audience 
avy  looks  after  the  health  of 
Congress  hires  its  own 
For  a  number  of  years 


Um  W&ff 


it  did  not 
As  for 

one    time 


historical 
being  us 

Huie  toll 
that  the 
CongressE^n. 
medical  oiDcer 
the  medic  il  oCBcer  has  been  Dr.  George 


Calver.   a 


retired   rear  admiral   in  the 


Medical  Corps,  who  entered  the  Navy  as 
a  Reserve  Huie  also  refers  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  us  have  gone  to  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital.  Military  hospitals  are 
operated  m  an  Interservice  basis,  open 
to  members  of  all  services,  regardless 
of  which  cne  Is  In  charge  of  a  particular 
facility,  and  available  to  civilian  Gov- 
ernment cfflcials  needing  hospitalization. 
We  can  ga  to  Walter  Reed  or  a  Public 


Health  Service  hospital  just  as  readily  as 
we  go  to  Bethesda.  In  fact,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thomas  1  is 
now  in  Walter  Reed. 

Huie  has  gotten  himself  completely  in- 
volved in  his  various  discussions  of  the 
65.000- ton  carrier,  and  by  his  own  asser- 
tions admits  his  statements  are  false. 

In  his  first  article,  published  in  the 
December  Issue  of  the  Digest,  he  said : 

Instead  of  taking  off  from  a  vulnerable 
strategic  carrier  In  the  North  Sea  with  six 
8-39 's,  why  not  take  off  from  Iceland  or 
England  with  607 

As  everyone  knows,  the  B-29,  which 
Huie  assumes  can  and  will  take  off  from 
the  big  carrier,  is  the  same  plane  that 
delivered  the  atom  bomb  to  Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki,  and  Bikini.  Yet  In  the 
March  issue,  he  makes  the  assertion  that 
atom-bomb  planes  cannot  take  off  and 
land  from  the  carrier. 

The  Navy  makes  no  contention  that 
the  B-29  can  be  operated  from  the  big 
carrier,  but  planes  capable  of  carrjring 
the  atom  bomb  can  take  o<I  from  and 
land  on  even  smaller  carriers.  Members 
of  Congress  have  observed  the  opera- 
tion and  considerably  more  than  six  can 
be  in  the  bombing  groups. 

Hule.  when  repeating  misstatements 
of  fact,  should  at  least  be  consistent.  He, 
has  furthermore,  misrepresented  the 
cost  of  the  big  carrier,  putting  it  at  more 
than  a  billion  dollars.  He  reaches  this 
figure  by  citing  the  cost  of  ships  which 
would  operate  with  the  big  carrier  in  a 
task  force,  ships  alrtady  built  and  oper- 
able. 

Httle,  in  trying  to  present  the  Maginot« 
minded  thesis  of  s  ninele' instrument  na« 
tlonal  s«<-ur)ty  force,  is  also  ftf  incon" 
slstent.  In  his  Mtrch  piece  he  claims 
the  Air  force  is  not  satlsfltd  with  the 
B-39,  the  ft-M.  or  tht  B-M,  ret.  In  the 
imm^i  brefttb,  be  urfes  •  3;000'plaoe  fltet 
of  these  tfptt. 

Me  Is  furttotr  tatoMliltnt  In  his  own 
arguments,  wlien.  in  the  January  IftMt  of 
the  Digest,  he  reasoned  <1)  we  should 
not  have  a  Navy  because  no  potential 
enemy  possesses  one  and  <2)  we  should 
also  not  have  an  Army  because  the  po- 
tential enemy  has  too  big  an  Army. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  too  much  his 
January  article,  because  I  am  sure  if  the 
same  piece  had  appeared  in  Pravda  we 
would  be  at  war  now.  The  State  Depart- 
ment was  very  much  concerned  over  the 
reaction  to  the  January  piece,  and  I,  for 
one.  do  not  wish  to  give  It  fiu^her  circu- 
lation. 

Huie  and  the  Reader's  Digest  in  April 
recount  elaborate  tests  of  bombing 
against  the  battleship  Utah  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  The  results  of  these  tests 
were  described  by  Huie  as  sensationally 
successful,  but  he  said  are  kept  secret 
by  evil  individuals.  Before  the  war 
the  Navy  carried  out  Intensive  Iwmbing 
training  and  testing  on  the  Ut<ih.  Un- 
doubtedly Army  Air  Force  planes  par- 
ticipated. I  have  no  idea  what  Huie 
means  about  sensationally  successful, 
but  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  Utah 
was  used  as  a  radio-controlled  target  and 
was  uninhabited.  Tet  she  did  not  sink 
until  Japanese  naval  aviation  sank  her 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 


Most  of  the  misstatements  I  have  men- 
tioned here  are  old  and  familiar.  Huie 
used  them  in  his  book.  The  Case  Against 
the  Admirals.  For  a  detailed  listing  of 
the  errors  in  that  book,  I  refer  to  an 
extension  of  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  6,  1947.  I 
could  list  many  more  misstatements  and 
half  truths  from  the  Reader's  Digest,  but 
I  think  those  mentioned  are  sufficient 
to  prove  the  point  that  Mr.  Huie  is 
merely  writing  a  line  which  at  the  mo- 
ment appears  profitable.  He  told  the 
Washington  Pen  Club  he  does  not  have 
the  convictions  he  portrays  in  his  arti- 
cles. 

Mr.  Huie  Is  from  Alabama.  Down 
there  they  know  him  for  what  he  is. 
I  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial  from 
the  Brewton  Standard,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Brewton.  Ala.,  as  an  expression 
of  the  regard  for  Mr.  Huie  held  by  some 
Alabamans.  I  include  this  editorial  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  From  the  Brewton  (Ala.)  Standard  of 
November  18) 

AUtBAUA  COimZBTrTSS  TO  THE  FIELO  OF  UTCBABT 
ASTS 

According  to  the  latest  hot  dope.  Alabama 
Is  making  another  contribution  to  the  field 
of  literary  arts,  this  time  with  a  mlUtary 
angle.  WUllam  Bradford  Hule.  "wldelf  known 
authority  on  air  power  and  naval  history," 
and  native  of  tbs  0Ut«.  Is  going  to  expound 
on  bow  the  United  States  Msvy  U  out  to 
st«sl  tbe  stiow  from  tbe  Air  rorce. 

It  is  nice  to  dad  tlist  Mr.  Huie.  widely 
known  suttiorlif  ea  air  power  snd  naval  his- 
tory, bse  frsdtiated  to  the  uppsr  t»raekete. 
In  fsct,  Mr  Mule,  widely  known  suthorttjr 
on  sir  power  snd  ns*sl  history,  hs«  srme  s 
lone  wsjr  sinee  his  mud'pie  days  when  be  was 
sn  suthorltr  on  sttoieiles.  Sseli  stoout  IMO, 
Mr  Hute.  witfefr  known  snittortiy  on  air 
p^»  and  ttstsi  liietory.  wss  a  per — '  -^ — ' 
fNmdii  o»  laattmit  ss  it  u  hfanmt 
fer  M  tiM  ItdtlMesisrw  c'//t,j«»».«e, 

fn  ttoeee  dsy«,  Mr  nnut,  widely  known  au' 
tkoHty  on  sir  p^jwm  snd  nsvsl  history,  es* 
■seed  the  hideous  fs«i  tnst  some  eaiiece 
bell  plsyers  get  paid  for  their  talents.  He 
did  this  s*!  vividly  that  tbe  magadne  esrry* 
|n«  Mr  Mule's  srtlcle  was  promptly  threat- 
ened with  a  court  suit.  Rumor  hath  It  that 
this  periodical  was  happy  to  settle  out  of 
court. 

Unless  memory  serves  us  wrong.  Mr.  Hule, 
widely  known  authority  on  air  power  and 
naval  hUtory,  put  In  time  during  the  last 
war  with  the  United  States  Navy.  He  was 
probably  a  widely  known  authority  on  the 
back  end  of  a  Uberty  ship  with  a  gun  crew, 
or  maybe  he  was  a  Junior  officer  on  some 
other  kind  of  ship.  It  further  seems  that 
Mr.  Hule.  widely  known  authority  on  air 
power  and  naval  history,  didn't  like  the  Navy 
because  the  Navy  didn't  appreciate  his  pe- 
culiar talents  as  a  widely  known  authority 
on  sports,  such  as  football. 

But  since  then,  he  has  graduated.  He  Is 
now  a  widely  known  authority  on  air  power 
and  naval  history.  It  Is  to  be  assumed  that 
he  has  stood  on  the  bridge  of  a  battleship, 
that  he  directed  carrier  strikes,  that  he  has 
been  on  extended  submarine  patrols,  that  he 
has  even  ridden  in  the  captain's  gig  and  the 
admirals  barge.  But  to  become  a  widely 
known  authority  on  air  power  and  naval  his- 
tory he  must  also  have  flown  B-29's.  piloted 
Jet  planes,  gone  on  fighter  strikes,  and  held 
the  door  while  an  Air  Force  general  climbed 
into  his  plane.  Certaizily  a  widely  known  au- 
thority on  air  power  and  naval  history  had 
done  all  these  things. 


Tinotliy  J.  CrimouBS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  idASSACHtrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent 
article  from  the  Worcester  (Mass.). 
Telegram,  concerning  the  resignation,  of 
Chief  of  Police  Timothy  J.  Crimmins  of 
Palmer.  Mass..  who  is  concluding  a  long, 
honorable,  and  distinguished  ser%'ice  to 
his  community  of  more  than  40  years. 
The  article  briefly  outlines  his  career  and 
some  of  the  episodes  which  have  marked 
this  fine  gentleman  as  such  a  capable 
and  efficient  law  enforcement  officer. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportionity 
to  acknowledge  his  outstanding  service 
and  to  wish  him  health  and  happiness, 
relaxation  and  a  long  life.  He  has  per- 
formed his  duties  efficiently  and  well. 
He  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all.  May 
he  enjoy  many  years  of  peaceful  and 
happy  retirement  which  he  so  abim- 
dantly  deserves. 

Palmbs  Polics  Cmxr  Rsswiie 

Palmcs,  Thursday.— Chief  of  Police  Tiro- 
othy  J  Crimmins.  72.  after  4f  years  of  serv- 
ice,  submitted  hu  retrtgnstlon  to  tbe  Board 
of  Ssleetneo  Iset  ni<ht,  effective  iva&m. 
He  wttl  receive  s  pension  utider  prevl*e«s 
of  s  retirement  set  sdopted  by  the  town  8 
yesft  sgo. 

Appointed  lo  the  force  April  ll<  IMM.  he 
h«e  MTved  the  towh  seariwisHf  siMS.  Whea. 
m  191S,  growili  ef  MM  um»  fw^fUnt  a 
fhpr.t*  irom  «ke  ffet^tn  f^  mdividtieljM- 


BASLT  CABSm 


He  later  worked  for  Armour  tt  Co.  and  In 
tbe  old  Holbrook  grain  store,  and  afterward 
tu  a  section  hand  on  the  Boston  A  Albany 
Railroad.  He  also  worked  for  a  time  for  the 
contracting  concern  of  M.  J.  Dillon.  He 
was  employed  as  a  hod  carrier  at  the  same 
time  that  his  life-long  friend,  the  late  Judge 
David  F.  Dillon,  then  completing  his  college 
courses,  was  working  as  a  bricklayer  for  his 
father. 

Chief  Crimmins  has  four  children,  Daniel 
W.  Crimmins  of  Palmer,  and  Margsu-et  M.. 
Alice  L.,  and  Mary  E.  Crimmins,  all  at  home. 
His  wife,  tbe  former  Mary  Whelan.  died  in 
1927. 

Chief  Crimmins  has  made  no  annoimce- 
ment  as  to  his  plans  after  retirement. 


tr'/imen  Ui  sn  iiiwpiilii  H  prHlee  __ 
toe  wss  the  ununfmom  etoolee  for  ehier 

DttfMM  his  ssrelef ,  mOf  ssven  mufdefs 
were  ssSiltriJ  wMMn  tols  iuruautum  eod 
In  every  esse  toe  apprshended  tbe  ertmlnst 
snd  otHslned  a  eonvletion  The  record  ftlso 
(rtiows  thst  of  all  the  sutometoMes  stolen  or 
unlawfully  used  in  tbU  town  Stoes  1904. 
only  one  Is  unaccounted  for. 

DAMCflOUS    WOtK 

Many  at  Ills  arrests  were  made  under  par- 
tlcularly  dangerous  circumstances.  One  was 
the  apprehension  of  the  man  who  killed 
William  Green  In  North  Wilbraham  In  1917. 
Tracing  the  criminal  to  his  home.  Chief 
Crimmins,  who  had  with  him  Dr.  Daniel  W. 
O'Connor  as  a  deputy,  found  the  door  bar- 
ricaded. When  a  demand  that  It  be  opened 
was  refused.  Chief  Crimmins  kicked  the  door 
down  only  to  find  the  murderer  facing  him 
with  a  sawed-off  shotgim.  A  qxilck  shot  from 
the  chief's  gun  broke  the  man's  arm. 

In  1927,  a  child's  body  was  found  stuffed 
Into  a  barrel  at  the  Thorndlke  Street  dump 
and  within  10  hours  Chief  Crimmins  had 
Identified  Albert  Doe  as  the  klUer  and  had 
placed  him  behind  bars. 

On  a  more  recent  occasion,  he  disarmed 
and  arrested  a  bandit  who  had  held  up  a 
local  store  a  short  time  before,  bringing  in 
his  man  after  a  strenuous  battle. 

Chief  Crimmins  was  bom  at  Wire  Village, 
Spencer,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Hanora 
(Manaell)  Crimmins.  He  came  to  Palmer 
Center  with  his  parents  when  he  was  6 
months  old.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  old  district  school  In  Palmer  Center  and 
whUe  still  a  boy  went  to  work  In  the  mills 
at  Thorndlke. 


Cost  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the 
RccosD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Courter-Times  of  New  CasUe. 
Ind.: 

COST  or   WAS 

Wben  many  people  talk  glibly  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  third  world  war.  It  Is  wiee  to 
attempt  to  seseas  the  eoet  of  the  last  eon- 
Oiet.  WiWtoing  Kssembiing  es  eMe(  eeeeunt- 
lag  eaa  he  Made— there  tir0  too  oMMiy 
potiderables  and  Intanglblee.  wMch  pSTM 
only  sn  loforaed  guess.  One  of  ttoe 
thoiigtotftd  eCerM  te  emve  st  itoe  ease  ef 
Werld  Wsr  f f  sppssw  to  Herder's  wsesiins 
fer  A|Ktl  In  sn  srtMe  tof  C,  iMrtley  orwUam, 
lehf  s  sindeal  of  the  eesMMMe  todpHsMHidi 
ef  wsT/ 

mewtosrs  ot  enwed  leem  ieet  tiwir  Uvss,  Ttoe 

s  tosevler  mortality  tliMi  dM  wmn  in  tmiferm. 
The  seswsltiss  from  bomMmgi  the  pisaaed 
esterminstlon  of  whole  eate«9rtss  at  eivfl- 
lans:   tbe  terrible  death  rste  among  slave 

laborers;  the  losses  in  underground  move- 
ments— these  and  other  causes  probably  wer^ 
responsible  for  30,000.000  deaths.  Thus,  the 
total  human  cost  of  the  war  was  40,000,000. 

The  total  the  material  cost  brings  the  an- 
alyst to  extremely  difficult  ground.  The  most 
obvious  and  easily  unearthed  cost  Is  the 
money  actually  spent  for  military  purposes 
by  victor  and  vanquished.  This  Is  recorded 
in  national  budgets.  It  came  to  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars— •1,117,000,000.000.  Next  we 
must  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  physical  dam- 
age which  was  done  during  the  long  covirse 
of  the  conflict.  Factories,  power  plants, 
transportation  systems  and  whole  industrial 
regions  were  razed  on  a  wholesale  scale.  Both 
sides  concentrated  on  attacking  dwelling 
areas — people  who  have  no  place  to  live  espe- 
cially in  severe  weather  are  of  small  value  as 
workers.  Mr.  Grattan  arrives  at  the  figure 
of  82.234.000.000.000  (over  two  trillion)  to 
cover  the  cost  of  direct  destruction. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  There  Is  another  eco- 
nomic cost,  which  Is  the  most  difficult  yet  to 
estimate.  That  coet  Is  foimd  In  tbe  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources,  the  disorganization 
of  economic  systems,  the  value  of  labor  and 
material  seized  and  carted  off  by  Invaders, 
and  so  en.  Mr.  Grattan  places  this  cost  at 
$650,000,000,000.    Adding  all  the  coats  up,  we 
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h«ve  k  final.  inCT«dlMe  fiffnrt  of  $4.000 XXM.- 
•00.000.  And  Xhlm,  u  h«  My*.  Imtm  out  the 
east  at  war.  wbicb  la  bsyotMl  lUUcUoi. 


Cit  li  FMi«  Wai  Irtaf  Htfdsfiipt 


KXn.N/ilON  OF  RKMAHKfl 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLEH 


Df  THI  KOVIC  or  BirKttSirTATir0 
Thurtdav.  April  14, 1949 

Mr.  BAKTIXIT.  Mr.  Speftker.  X  hm 
•pproetAtiv*  of  the  f«ct  that  the  19M 
appropriAtton  bltt  tor  Um  Inurtor  De« 
partmcnt  as  It  paaacd  th«  Moum  of  IUp« 
rwonuuvw  a  f«w  days  aco  carried  IM.- 
to  flnanrc  the  varUnu  Ala«lcan 
undT  ih«  jurudtctum  of  that 
departasit.  Thie  «U1  omm  real  proc- 
reaa  toward  the  development  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. It  will  mean  tbt  estenxion  of  the 
wort  that  ha«  been  to  luccescfully  befun 
In  the  last  2  years. 

I  do  not  detract  from  my  appreciation 
and  that  of  ail  Alaska  for  thU  consid- 
eration of  its  problem  when  I  say  that 
I  sincerely  regret  some  of  the  reductions 
that  were  believed  necessary  In  the  bud- 
get estimates.  I  hope,  for  example,  that 
the  Alaska  Railroad  rehabiliutlon  item 
can  be  restored.  I  am  equally  hopeful 
that  increases  can  be  made  on  ihe  other 
side  in  some  of  the  smaller  items  In  the 
bill,  including  the  loan  fund  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Service  of  $500,000  which 
is  sorely  needed. 

The  Importance  of  these  small  items 
often  is  overlooked  or  underestimated. 
Let  me  give  an  example:  In  the  Indian 
Service  request,  under  the  caption  of 
"Alaska  native  service."  was  an  item  for 
education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  for 
which  the  budget  estimate  was  $1,703,- 
740.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
carried  $1,676,303.  a  reduction,  one  might 
say.  of  only  $27,435.  Many  would  won- 
der how  such  a  smsUl  reduction  could  be 
of  concern  even  to  me,  but  let  me  quote 
from  some  reports  that  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Interior  Department  from 
Mr.  Don  C.  Poster,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Alaska  native  service.  These 
are  routine  reports  for  February.  Under 
the  heading  "Nutrition  program  at 
Beaver."  which,  by  the  way.  is  a  village 
on  the  Yukon  River  approximately  on 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Mr.  Poster  says: 

Although  no  school  has  been  operated  at 
Beaver  during  the  past  year,  nutrition  and 
hoBie-economlcs  supplies  which  were  In  the 
wthool  when  closed  have  been  used  to  pro- 
Tide  much-needed  relief  for  a  small  group 
of  children  In  this  community.  Much  credit 
Is  due  to  Charles  W.  Schultz,  a  local  resident 
of  Beaver,  for  his  assistance  with  distribut- 
ing this  food  to  needy  families.  This  was 
done  purely  as  a  public  service  by  Mr. 
Behultz  without  compensation.  He  has  been 
Boat  meticulous  In  securing  receipts  from 
families  to  whom  food  was  Issued.  We  an- 
ticipate that  the  school  will  be  open  at  Beaver 
during  fiscal  year  1050  and  that  the  children 
of  this  community  will  have  the  benefit  of  a 
regular  lunch  program. 


Let    me 
SchulU. 


read    the    letter    from 
dlited  January  28,  1949: 


Mr. 


Don  O ^_ 

OriMTs  I  Buperintendent. 
Ctaoaea  A    lata. 

Ocas  Fax  mm:  A»  Madlaff  you  raeetpts  at 
Um  loud  1  :  rt  tlM  aaUvas  li«v»— bun«ry  chil' 
tffiM  at  B«  ver  aad  tlM  vicinity  ih»t:  teat 
■Mil  toft  »IT  aoMM  flour,  eoOM,  and  smne 
oM  flry  fni » OMl  part  or  a  «a«t  of  mttk  which 
to  sMitodJall  tlM  WOOL  waan't  very  v>o6. 
fend  Utn  homn  bofOi*  I  MOfad  It  to  my 
Mllar.        ] 

I  fa*«  Ji'hn  Luk«  sr;m«  ot  tM  food  for 
rtftatrg  "f  th«  sm/w  off  th«  uxA:  Hope  this 
will  b*  S4M  afactory  ss  It  bsd  U>  bt  don»* 
the  wood  I  Md  was  about  to  cavs  la, 

Ths  nati  rts  srs  h»rd  up  hers  this  winter, 
I  know  miny  of  th«  chltdrsn  srs  und«rfsd, 
I  Mip  tiMl  I  Vliat  I  can,  but  I  am  too  old  to 
kalp  tlmi  atieh.  Too  bad  wr  dlda't  have  a 
tMCher  hr  •  this  winur,  hops  ws  will  bsvs 
one  nsxt  wint«r,  StMiUid  bavs  on«  sarly 
anouab  so  thsy  eould  put  in  tba  lardsns 
which  wovld  haip  th«  nattvss  a  whots  lot. 
I  bavf  s  ti  actor  and  ptcws  and  harrow,  and 
aoutd  bsl  I,  Tbare  Is  anms  sssds  st  ths 
Wbool,  of  MttfM  thsy  are  old,  but  soms  of 
ttam  our  M  good  Wstl,  I  fusss  I  hsve  said 
Mumgh.  BMt  wuhss  to  you  both.  As  evsr, 
Tovt  truly, 

CxaaLBS  W.  Bchultz. 


Let  roe 
Don 

1949.  to 


Poetjr 


also  quote  from  a  letter  from 
under  date  of  February  11, 

It.  Schultz: 


M]L 


Chazles  ^hxtltz, 

Beaver,  Alaska. 

Schultz:  Again  our  thanks  to 

ycjur  public-spirited  services  In  be- 

people  at  Beaver.     We  regret  that 

not  more  food  supplies  available 

to   the    native    children.     We 

over  the  receipts  you  supplied 

Division.     It    was   entirely 

for  you  to  give  the  food  to  John 

for  his  labor  in  clearing  the  snow 

woodshed.     The    remaining    flour 

should  be  distributed  as  you  see 


Pi operty 


Deab 

you  for 
half  of  the 
there  were 
to   d 

have  turned 
to  our 
satlsf  actor  r 
in  exchanj  e 
from   the 
and  coffee 
fit. 

The 
funds  for 
Ing  the 
approprlat  ed 
ably  svire 
summer, 
teacher  t 
we  do  not 
trans 
interested 
have  you 
which  arej 
can  start 

Thank 
Much  as 
more   hel] 
munlty 
deal  of  sa 
Ice  has 
some  of 


ccming 


here 


aid 


made 


Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  approved 

reo|;>enlng  the  Beaver  school  dvir- 

year.     If  this  money  Is  now 

by  Congress  we  can  be  reason- 

( if  having  a  teacher  for  you  by  late 

There    is    no    hope    of    having    a 

lu  time  to  start  the  gardens  as 

have  sufficient  money  to  pay  their 

port^ion  before  July  1.     If  people  are 

however,   we  would   be   glad   to 

distribute  among  them  the  seeds 

In  the  schoclhouse  so  that  they 

gardens  of  their  own. 

you    again    for    your    assistance. 

t  has  helped  us  It  has  been  even 

for   the   children   of   your  com- 

I  am  sure  you  must  feel  a  great 

iBfactlon  knowing  that  your  serv- 

the  winter  a  little  easier  for 

youngsters. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Don  C.  Foam, 
General  Superintendent. 

Now,  ^r.  Speaker,  let  me  go  back  and 
note  tha;  a  reduction  of  $27,435  was 
made  in  ihe  item  "education  of  natives" 
in  the  upproprlation  for  the  Alaska 
Native  S<  rvlce  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  school 
teacher  c  in  be  sent  to  Beaver  unless  that 
amount  is  restored.  It  will  not  require 
$27,000  ti  finance  the  school  teacher  at 
Beaver,  lot  more  than  one-fourth  or 
one-thirc  that  much.  I  presume,  but 
these  fun  is,  I  would  like  to  impress  upon 
the  Houiie,  mean  activities  that  have  a 


tlie 


purpOM  tn  the  fleld.  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Scbtiltz*  letter  will  be  kept  in  mind  In 
considering  reiotoration  of  budget  cuta 
when  the  time  comes. 


IXmf  SlOlf  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


Df  THl 


or  trtw  Toax 

moon  own 


ATTVn 


ThundQV.  AprU  14.  i949 

Mr,  REED  of  Mew  York,  Mr,  SpMk- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend,  heretofort 
granted,  I  am  inserting  th«  icftlmony 
presented  by  Marjorle  8h«Mron,  Ph.  D„ 
before  the  Ways  and  M««ni  Committee, 
on  sodal  security  as  proposdd  tmd«r 
H.  R,  2S93,  and  oid-afe  Mstotance  under 
H,  R,  2fl93.  as  follows: 

tOAuncATioMs  or  no  wrrmas 

X  am  sppsarlMg  In  tbs  pubtte  Intsrsst  In 
opposition  to  H  K.  38M  and  MM.  My  quali- 
fications as  an  espert  are  as  follows ;  I  spent 
e  years  in  ths  csscutlvs  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ernment,  5  In  ths  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Statistics  In  the  Social  Security  Board.  4  In 
the  Public  Health  Service.  From  1945-47  I 
served  as  Senate  consultant  on  social  security 
and  health  and  tn  1947  was  health  consultant 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  In  1937  I  wrote  the  economic 
brief.  Economic  Insecurity  In  Old  Age,  which 
was  used  by  Robert  Jackson  in  defending 
the  Social  Security  Act  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  has  been  said  my  brief  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  favorable  decision  up- 
holding th(*  act.  In  1941  I  served  as  con- 
sultant to  a  Senate  subcommittee  which  In- 
vestigated the  administration  of  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance.  For  the  past  17  years  I 
have  been  engaged  In  research,  administra- 
tion, and  legislative  activities  at  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels.  More  recently  I 
worked  with  the  Senate  dxirlng  more  than 
50  hearings  sessions  on  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bills  for  social-security  medicine  In 
1946.  1947.  and  1948.  I  am  editor  of  Ameri- 
can Medicine  and  the  Political  Scene,  a  week- 
ly news  release  dealing  with  social  security, 
health,  and  medical  legislation,  public 
finance,  and  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SOCIAL  SECuarrr  Arrca  i«  tzars 
Having  bad  an  opportunity  to  study  at 
close  range  the  operations  of  the  various  so- 
cial-security programs,  and  having  for  many 
years  worked  on  legislative  proposals  and  re- 
search reports  for  Congress.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  new  con- 
fronting you.  Fourteen  years  ago  I  thought 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  an  Inspired  piece 
of  legislation  which  would  help  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  attain  at  least  basic  secxirity 
against  the  major  catastrophes  of  life.  I 
thoiight  it  would  aid  the  States  and  would 
do  away  with  the  disgraceful  social  work 
means  test  In  public-aid  programs.  But  after 
observing  how  the  program  has  operated,  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Social  Security  Act  cannot  be  made  finan- 
cially sound,  administratively  feasible,  or  so- 
cially desirable.  It  Is  riddled  through  with 
inequities  and  anomalies.  It  Is  an  induce- 
ment to  administrative  abuse.  Instead  of 
reducing  programs  for  public  charity.  It  has 
fostered  them.  Already,  before  the  program 
Is  fully  operating,  there  has  been  built  up 
a  vast  body  of  administrative  law  regarding 
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definitions  and  the  rights  of  employsss  and 
employers.    The  OAOI  trust  ftmd  has  been 
raided.    There    U    a    •7,OOOX>00,000    deficit. 
Trust  fund  reserves  have  been  siphoned  off 
and  I  O  Us  substituted.    Wbsrevar  you  turn, 
la  rlewliif  this  law  sod  Its  administration, 
ymi  »n  eonfrcmtsd  by  abtisss,  dUemmas,  and 
ssamltijly    lasoltiMe    leflsUtlve    probUms. 
Mottttlaff  adtU  prsaent  a  serious  threat, 
■parti  pisadars,  aAiof  you  to  prooriaa  bao*' 
fits  for  M  years  hence,  say  they  would  not 
prssume  to  tell  the  Members  of  Omvm  bow 
the  beoeflu  are  to  be  paid  for  M  year*  from 
now.    The  presumption  Is  In  ssklng  the  Ckm. 
paw  to  promise  r^rsdlse  unlimited  without 
stflMiltanaousiy  furrtishlng  data  on  the  limit' 
less  costs  of  paradise  unlimited, 
•tjsenows 
While  I  shell  make  certain  deUlled  rec« 
ommendattons   regarding   the   Isngusge  of 
n.  R,  MM,  I  think  It  is  more  Important  to 
rslse  a  number  of  questk/t>s  which  I  believe 
the  eommlttee  should  face   before  Uklng 
any  action  on  either  bill,    The  fioelal  fieeu* 
rity  Act  is  unquestlonsbty  the  most  fsr^ 
reschlnff  law  on  the  Federsl  sMtute  books. 
It  already  affects  every  pers/m  In  the  coun- 
try.   It  strikes  deep  into  the  roots  of  our 
nstlonsi  customs,  our   fiscal   policies,   and 
our  economic  stability,    It  resulted  In  fiu* 
preme  Court  decisions  In  1037  which  were 
based  not  on  legal  precedenu,  but  on  social 
and  economic  considerations.    The  law  has 
bsoufbt  about  serious  conflicts  between  and 
among  the  three  branches  of  Government. 
If  It  remains  In  force,  I  believe  It  will  re- 
sult ultimately  In  a  transformation  of  our 
form   of   government   into   state   socialism. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  first  question  before 
this   committee   should   be   not   how   much 
social  security,  how  much  coverage,  and  what 
taxation,  but  rather:  Do  we  wish  longer  to 
try  to  achieve  social  security,  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  achievable,  through  the  operations 
of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act?    Should  not  the 
act,  in  whole  or  In  large  part,  be  repealed 
and  a  fresh  start  made? 

Second,  should  we  any  longer  countenance 
the  drafting  of  our  social  legislation  along 
lines  laid  down  by  the  International  Labor 
Organization  for  the  Socialist  and  Commu- 
nist countries  of  Europe? 

Third,  should  we  withdraw  from  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  because  of 
its  Socialist  domination  and  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands? 

Fourth,  shotild  we  not  substitute  a  sound, 
moderate,  workable  retirement  system  for 
the  entire  population  on  a  strictly  pay-as- 
you-go  basis?  I  agree  with  Mr.  Williamson 
that  some  flat  sum.  such  as  S30,  possibly 
140,  a  month  should  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  every  person  who  applies  at 
age  65  with  proper  credentials.  The  retire- 
ment annuity  should  be  truly  available  as 
a  right,  no  question-,  asked.  It  should  be  a 
floor  of  security,  not  a  ceiling  of  luxury.  The 
amount  should  not  be  large  enough  to  dis- 
courage private  initiative.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  make  it  adequate.  The 
philosophy  of  social  adeqviacy  advanced  by 
Commissioner  Altmeyer  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  welfare  or  police  state.  There  should 
not  be  a  work  test  for  eligibility  to  the  Fed- 
eral retirement  annuity.  Everyone  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  as  long  as  he  can, 
both  for  his  own  good  and  to  reduce  the 
social  charge  for  his  upkeep.  Taxes  paid 
into  the  OASI  system  thus  far  could  be  re- 
turned or  credited. 

Fifth.  Should  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment get  out  of  the  relief  business  as  Harrj 
Hopkins  said  it  would  back  In  1934?  Return 
the  public  assistance  programs  to  the  States 
and  to  budgetary  realities.  It  is  absurd  in 
an  era  of  great  national  prosperity  to  have 
built  up  a  relief  load  of  5.000.000  persons 
on  which  the  country  is  spending  $2,000,000,- 


000  a  year.    ThU  does  not  indudc  expendi- 
tures of  between  $44100 jOOO^OOO  and  UfiOO.- 

0004NW  annually  on  yartooa  aodal 
proframs  and  veteraas*  peaaiOBs 
pensation.  All  told,  we  are  now 
tween  M;O0O>M0;00O  and  0JJ»Oj6O9m9  from 
the  puMic  tasaaury  for  the  support  of  persons 
who  arc  sisfe,  disaWai,  afsd,  «asa0o|Pad,  m 
ocbcrwice  Jspsadif,  ildilBisimMw  yoU- 
eies  tiat e  iBSDmajsi  larfc  rsUcf  MttB  aad 
have  acted  as  aa  ttdaasment  to  rsatplcala  of 
pttMlc  ssrtrtsnrr  to  tamain  ss  public  ctoarfss 
in  parpatulty.  la  tiM  early  IMO's  It  wss  re- 
gardad  as  a  dtsgraas  to  sack  puMls  or  wiirsM 
chanty.  Under  tlM  laafiersliip  of  tlM  Fedcrsi 
OovernBMfit,  the  paopis  bafo  baaa  taught  to 
bellere  tlMM  CJoiimnuBt  baad-outs  are  so- 
cially aasspeaWs  aad  witlMUi  stigaw.  A  re- 
versal la  policy  would  be  food  for  the  coun- 
try, 

Mxtb.  fihould  we  not  drop  sooie  of  the 
•oMal  fiscunty  fiatfaaaf  loalal  lasufawce  u 
adttMr  social,  nor  iMUUBsa.  It  Is  a  taaing 
device  for  the  exploitation  of  new  revoaua 
fields  through  refressive.  instead  of,  pro- 
gressive taxatK.>n. 

fiociai  security  taxes  on  employees  and  em- 
ployers are  taxes,  not  contributions  or  pre- 
miums. They  are  Just  one  more  Income  tax. 
They  are  coUectcd  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
Urnal  hevenue  and  are  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury. After  they  reach  the  Treasury  they  are 
used  the  same  ss  any  other  internal  revenue. 
They  are  spent  currently  as  received.  A  book- 
keeping device  has  been  Inaugurated  to  make 
everything  look  all  right.  Of  course,  every- 
thing Is  not  all  right.  Even  Mr.  Linton  con- 
ceded that  It  would  not  be  proper  to  use  the 
funds  recklessly  simply  because  they  were 
available.  Many  persons  think  the  funds 
have  constituted  a  big  Inducement  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  lavishly  on 
social  experiments  rather  than  carefully  on 
the  essential  functions  of  Government. 

Seventh.  Is  there  any  feasible  way  to  make 
the  Social  Security  System  actuarially  sound? 
If  you  tax  the  public  enough  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  you  have  already  promised  and  are 
being  asked  to  promise,  you  will  build  up 
enormous  reserves  which  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded is  undesirable.  If  you  keep  taxes  low 
and  have  only  a  contingent  reserve,  the  next 
generation  will  be  faced  with  crushing  taxes 
to  meet  the  deficits  you  are  now  creating.  On 
the  other  hand,  are  you  prepared  to  say  to 
the  people  in  all  honesty:  -This  total  pro- 
gram for  social  security  will  cost,  when  ma- 
ture, some  20  to  25  percent  of  payrolls.  It 
may  even  cost  40  or  50  percent  as  similar  pro- 
grams have  cost  elsewhere.  Do  you  wish  to 
pay  such  taxes  for  social  security  uncr?  Gov- 
ernment auspices  or  would  you  prefer  lower 
taxes  and  fewer  Federal  benefits  in  cash  and 
kind?"  The  question  should  be  squarely 
presented  to  the  people  now.  on  a  nonpolitlcal 
basis. 

KECOMUCENDATTONS 

After  long  study  of  these  problems,  my 
own  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

1.  Repeal  the  Social  Security  Act.  Enact 
retirement  and  other  cash-benefit  legisla- 
tion with  flat  monthly  benefits,  a  3-percent 
tax  on  all  wage,  salary,  and  other  earned 
Income  and  no  tax  exemptions.  This  would 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  give  S30 
a  month  to  every  person  at  agd  65.  on  proof 
of  age.  States  could  give  as  much  addi- 
tional as  they  thought  wise,  either  with  or 
without  a  means  test.  Veterans  could  be 
brought  in  on  the  same  terms  with  an  addi- 
tion of  possibly  $20  a  month  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  gratitude  for  services  rendered  in 
time  of  war. 

2.  Abandon  the  costly,  cumbersome,  use- 
less wage-record  system  in  Baltimore. 
Charge  It  up  to  profit  and  loss  or  to  experi- 
ence. The  weighting  of  the  social -security 
formula  from  the  very  start  tended  to  wipe 


out  much  of  the  relation  beti 
and  beneflu  received.  It  was  food  for  pub- 
ITfyntH'  purposes  to  say  thai 
feared  to  earnings.  Acttaally. 
tlie  aiore  a  aum  larasd  in  wages  and  sal- 
ary aad  the  saore  be  paid  in  uses,  tbc  leas 
be  rsaelfad  profortioBatcly  la  baBcAla, 
•f  tlM  ayMsBi  tcads  to  AMtcr- 
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tbc  Joy  aad  prtdi  of  the  IntcraaMoaal 
acss  MsrtiiBSi  Oorp,.  but  It  Is  alao  a  grsal 
espeasc  to  tbc  AaMriesn  peopU.  further* 
■Mre,  tbc  adBMalctrattve  cost  to 
buslacss  for  ccUectlon  of  taxes, 
tag,  icfal  advica,  etc ,  must  be  a 
rtMrfs  ea  tiM  ataaomy.  One  btt 
told  OM  be  bad  to  CB^rtoy  1  addttloaal  clerk 
for  soda! ■security  operations  for  every  If 
employees;  aaotbar  bmo  said  It  wss  l  for 
M  cnployMa  la  Ma  wpiilBillnii,  1  bsUovc 
tbc  cbaifa  oa  tta  aMMBf  iifif  wen  b*  •«« 
9MM»M0fiO6  St  prssent  for  admlnlstrstioa 
of  the  focud  fscurlty  Act  la  sdditlon  to 
whst  the  OBPsmBniit  Is  spwdlnf.  Tbcsc 
things  were  not  fcrcsccn  wbaa  tbc  lew  waa 
passed,  perhaps  becauaa  no  oac  could  have 
predicted  the  nuoUwr  d  eslMBMa  adailBis 
trators  oouid  devise  to  BMkc  adartaMcaMoa 
complicated  and  costly. 

3.  Abandon  the  trust-fund  fiction  and 
temptation.  Collect  social -sectirlty  taxes  as 
part  of  Income  tax.  without  making  the  tax- 
payer go  through  extra  computations.  Bar- 
mark  3  percent,  If  that  seems  desirable. 
However,  If  we  are  going  to  accept  the  theory 
that  society  owes  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection to  the  aged,  disabled,  and  dependent 
we  might  as  well  make  a  social  budgetary 
charge  each  year  on  the  general  revenues 
and  be  done  with  It.  If  this  Is  not  done. 
Congress,  public  offlctals.  and  pressure 
groups  will  be  Involved  in  interminable  dis- 
putes over  the  amounts  to  be  charged  to 
general  revenues  and  to  social-security  taxes. 
In  any  event,  the  Government  will  be  called 
upon  to  meet  aU  deficits  from  general  reve- 
nues and  to  finance  more  and  more  programs 
from  the  general  fund. 

4.  Withdraw  from  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  (This  is  discussed  further  be- 
low.) This  committee  should  carefully 
study  the  philosophy  of  social  security  pro- 
mulgated by  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization and  now  being  followed  in  legis- 
lative proposals  offered  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  For  In- 
stance, do  you  approve  the  principle  that 
social -Insurance  cash  benefits  are  to  be  paid 
only  to  replace  wage  Jobs?  You  were  sur- 
prised when  Commissioner  Altmeyer  ex- 
plained that  the  Social  Security  System  Is 
providing  wage-loss  annuities  at  65  or  later, 
not  retirement  annuities.  Similarly,  ma- 
ternity benefits  are  Intended  only  for  women 
who  stiffer  a  wage  loss  dtirlng  maternity. 
That  is  the  ILO  philosophy. 

5.  Abandon  the  work  test  as  an  eligibility 
requirement  for  OASI  benefits,  if  you  re- 
tain the  present  Social  Security  Act.  It  is 
socially  undesirable  and  economically  waste- 
ful. 

6.  Cease  discrimination  against  women 
with  respect  to  the  age  at  which  retirement 
benefits  shall  be  received.  First  of  all,  there 
is  little  accurate  information  about  the  ages 
of  women  married  to  men  65  and  over  who 
are  In  receipt  of  OASI  beneflU.  I  believe  the 
age  differential  between  the  sexes  Is  only 
about  2^2  years.  However,  it  does  a  great 
disservice  to  worklngwomen.  and  that 
means  one-third  of  women  of  working  age, 
to  set  60  as  the  retirement  age.  Employers, 
who  already  discriminate  against  older 
women,  will  surely  Jvimp  at  the  opportunity 
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not  oBly  to  rviirc  wotaen  mt  00.  but  to  refuse 
to  aoiploy  ihem  at  fiO  or  65.  because  the; 
b*  too  iksar  nittnment  age.  Purtber- 
R  li  MniEMd  tlwt  tbe  majoritT  of 
,  at  s^s  to  arc  dapandent  on  some  man. 
As  a  matter  at  economic  raaltty.  even  man; 
marrlad  women  ar«  no  longer  ctepcn<lent  on 
male  workers  at  any  age.  Prequently  tb« 
chief  r— inn  wby  they  are  working  la  that 
thcT  have  tokn  over  aU  cr  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic burden  for  W^port  of  tlM  family,  in- 
cluding the  male  iqxm  wkon  they  are  sup- 
poeed  to  be  dependent.  The  Ideas  about 
wt—in  reflected  In  H.  B.  38B3  are  antiquated. 
OM  World  Ideas  that  have  no  place  In  this 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that 
ti  decided  about  retirement  age. 
and  ellglbUUy  for  benefits  be  the  same  for 
both  sexes.  Women  should  certainly  be  per- 
mitted to  work  as  long  as  they  wish  and 
can  find  Jofaa.  I  found  d\irlng  the  war  that 
age  was  no  deterrent  for  women.  They 
clerical  and  other  )ote  at  age  70  and 
They  are  ingenious  In  developing  oc- 
rapatmns  for  thtweleM.  and  I  surmise  they 
would  like  to  be  pemltted  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  without  Interference  from  the 
Federal  Govemir.ent.  however  well-inten- 
tioned that  interference  la. 

7  It  Is  unfair  to  c4Staipel  'he  self-employed 
and  other  groups  to  come  Into  the  system 
QBlMB  they  so  dealre.  Let  them  decide  after 
the  rates  of  taxation  and  the  benehta  have 
been  truthfully  explained  to  them  by  some 
Infcnnational  acrvloe  other  than  that  of 
the  Social  Security  AdminUtration.  Per- 
haps no  ottMT  group  would  aufler  more  un- 
der the  social -security  system  than  the 
Most  of  them  could  pre- 
ly  provide  for  their  own  retirement 
far  more  saUsfactorlly  than  the  Federal  Got- 
emment  can.  A  farmer,  phystcian.  lavyer. 
or  writer  would  prcsumablj  prefer  to  have 
Booey  as  he  goes  along  to  put  into  bis 
than  be  would  to  pay  several  hun- 
dred doUars  a  year  In  extra  taxes  over  a  40- 
year  period  only  In  the  end  to  be  tcld  he 
have  his  otd-agc  and  survivors  In- 
beneflt  i  in  less  be  gives  up  his  bual- 
or  profession. 

Tbe  Psdcrai  oAcUla  who  drafted  H.  B.  2803 
have  made  the  Initial  taxing  rate  for  the 
mU'^mtfUj^A  2%  percent  of  Income.  This 
to  1^  tlmea  the  amount  paid  by  an  em- 
iiiuifee  This  change  of  heart  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  formerly  ad- 
vocated charging  the  self-employed  twice  as 
much  as  employees,  may  be  viewed  as  a  bribe 
to  entice  the  self -employed  Into  the  system. 
However,  there  Is  no  guaranty  that  the  tax 
rate  will  not  be  qulcXIy  upped  to  twice  as 
much  as  for  employed  persons  on  the  ground 
experience  has  shown  1 V]  times  the  employee 
tax  was  too  low.  Furthermore,  as  the  taxes 
on  amplayccs  and  emiilojrvs  riM  over  the 
yeara.  they  will  alao  ria*  on  the  self-em- 
ployed wbo  may.  before  long,  find  them- 
■elTea  paying  7  or  8  percent  for  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance.  In  addition,  if  farm 
labor  is  brought  in.  the  farm  owner  will  find 
hia  income  greatly  burdened  with  his  own 
tajRs  plua  his  share  for  all  hired  labor. 

1  believe  that  inclusion  of  the  self-em- 
ployed in  the  social-security  system  would 
force  many  small  btislnesses  to  fold  up.  It 
wotild  Introduce  Innumerable  anomalies. 

8.  Expansion  of  the  social -security  system 
In  the  manner  propoeed  would  constitute  a 
great  threat  to  the  entire  Insurance  Industry 
at  the  United  States.  It  U  trtie  that  life-in- 
surance representatives  have  told  you  of  a 
temporary  inrrease  In  their  business  as  a 
result  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  However. 
as  the  system  takes  up  more  and  more  of 
the  wocker's  income  in  taxes,  there  will  be 
nothing  left  at  his  disposable  Income  for 
■avlngs  In  the  form  of  life  Insurance,  home 
ownership,  caah  savings,  and  Investment 
In  ■ecuiUlce  He  wilt  have  bard  scratching 
to  Make  ends  meet.  That  is  part  of  the 
Wtttmate  course  of  social  security— it  turns 
tbe  major  portion  of  the  worker's  Income 
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Insurance  laws,  as  they  were  called,  were 
hailed  "as  the  high-water  mark  of  German 
State  Socialism.- ' 

Bismarck's  social-insurance  laws  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  raise  revenue  and  to  at- 
tach the  workers  to  the  German  State.  In 
return  for  accepting  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion and  of  control  by  a  powerful  bu- 
reaucracy, the  lower  classes  were  promised 
certain  pitifully  small  cash  benefits  and  free 
services  which  they  might  claim  as  a  right. 
The  benefits  have  hetn  aptly  described  as 
"a  series  of  small  bribes."  ^  The  wortters 
were  led  to  believe  they  were  getting  some- 
thing lor  nothing,  because  their  employers 
were  compelled  to  pay  part  of  the  social- 
insurance  taxes.  At  tbe  start  there  was  no 
state  subsidy.  The  Government  prcvlded 
tbe  compulsion  and  tbe  interference;  labor 
and  management  footed  tbe  bills.  The 
social -Insurance  system  thus  set  up  in  the 
18dO's  include  wage  loss  as  well  as  ca&h 
benefits  during  old  age.  sickness,  extended 
disability,  maternity,  death  benefits,  and 
free  medical  care 

During  tbe  succeeding  35  years  many  coun- 
tries followed  Germany's  lead.  Ministers 
of  finance  were  attracted  by  the  ease  with 
which  taxes  could  be  extracted  from  workers 
before  tbey  could  lay  bands  on  thelx  wages. 
Bureaucrau  delighted  in  ever-expanding  gov- 
ernmental programs  which  gave  ibem  j:bs  in 
perpetuity  and  great  power  over  people. 

In  1919.  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  the 
League  of  Nations  was  created.  One  of  its 
subsidiary  organizations  was  the  Interna- 
uonal  Labor  Organization  set  up  in  the  same 
year  in  Geneva.  The  United  States  did  not 
Join  either  the  League  or  the  ILO.  The  first 
director  of  the  ILO  was  Albert  Thomas,  lead- 
ing French  Socialist  of  his  day.  For  15  years 
be  devoted  his  life  to  organizing  and  shaping 
tbe  ILO  as  a  Socialist  organisation.  He 
traveled  throughout  the  world  preachmg 
the  gospel  of  Geneva  and  urging  uations  to 
Join  the  ILO.  The  United  States  was  not 
overlooked  during  these  missionary  travels. 
In  1934  Secretary  Frances  Perkins  suggested 
to  President  Roosevelt  that  the  United  States 
should  join  the  ILO.  He  approved  and  sug- 
gested that  she  take  tbe  matter  up  with 
Congress.  In  tbe  closing  sessions  of  the 
Seventy-third  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced 
authorizing  tbe  President  to  accept  mem- 
ijersbip  In  the  ILO.  The  bill  passed  through 
the  Senate  without  discussion,  and  waa 
rushed  through  the  House  without  hearings 
and  reports.  The  United  States  thus  became 
a  member  of  the  ILO  in  1934  and  in  so  doing 
committed  itself  to  work  for  enactment  of 
social  legislation  developed  along  the  lines 
laid  down  in  Geneva. 

Plans  were  immediately  made  to  draft  an 
economic  security  bill.  A  few  weeks  after 
tbe  ILO  bill  was  passed,  the  President  ap- 
pointed tbe  Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
the  members  of  which  were:  Frances  Perkins. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  chairman;  Harry  Hopkins. 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administrator; 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr..  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  Homer  Cummings.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; and  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Two  consultants  from  the  ILO 
were  brought  to  this  country  to  help  draft 
the  economic  security  bill  in  accordance  with 
ILO  principles.  It  was  so  drafted.  After  pro- 
longed bearings  in  1935,  tbe  original  bill  was 
redrafted  and  was  finally  passed  on  August 
14.  1935.  Few  people  In  or  out  of  Congress 
realized  at  that  time  that  the  Social  Security 
Act  waa  not  In  reality  of  American  origin. 
Instead,  it  hewed  closely  to  tbe  Geneva  line. 

I  IB— tton  these  facts  because  they  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  previsions  in  the  bills 
now  imder  consideration.  In  1944  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  ILO,  meeting  In  Its 
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*  Russell,  Bertrand.  German  Social  Democ- 
racy, 1896  (London),  p.  107. 
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twenty-sixth  session,  in  Philadelphia,  on 
May  10.  adopted  a  declaration  of  aims  and 
purposes  of  tbe  ILO  and  of  the  principles 
whiCh  should  Inspire  tbe  policy  of  its  mem- 
ber nations.  These  aims,  purposes,  and  prin- 
ciples had  been  thrashed  out  tbe  preceding 
year  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  under  tbe  guidance 
of  "Cradle-to-Giave  '  Sir  William  Beverldge, 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Isidore 
S.  Fali.  and  other  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. At  that  time  elaborate  recom- 
mendations were  made  covering  every  phase 
of  social  security — the  whole  range  of  caah 
benefits,  free  medical  care,  benefits  for  the 
armed  services,  public  works,  etc.  There  was 
prolonged  discussion  of  methods  of  financing 
and  of  administration.  Tbe  long-range  ob- 
jective In  many  instances  indicated  that  ulti- 
mately programs  would  be  financed  entirely 
from  general  revenues  after  a  period  In  which 
taxes  would  be  shared  by  employees  and  em- 
ployers. It  was  frankly  stated  that  where  a 
whole  population  was  covered  for  medical- 
care  benefits  the  program  might  appropri- 
ately be  financed  out  of  general  revenue. 

The  Members  of  Congress,  and  of  this  com- 
mittee In  particular,  should  realize  that  the 
ILO  program,  as  outlined  In  1944,  is  a  stu- 
pendous cne.  Long  before  tbe  members  of 
this  committee  consider  social-security  pro- 
posals, the  principles  of  the  bills  are  mapped 
out  by  representatives  of  foreign  countries 
whose  Ideologies  are  repugnant  to  us.  As 
one  studies  these  alien  suggestions,  one  Is 
reminded  again  and  again  that  tbe  stage  had 
already  been  set  by  a  crusading  Socialist 
when,  in  1934.  this  country  entered  the  ILO 
In  the  role  of  a  novice  among  a  group  of  ex- 
perienced left-wing  actors. 

As  a  member  nation  of  the  ILO  we  are  obli- 
gated to  make  every  effort  to  conform  our 
national  legislation  to  the  Geneva  principles. 
After  the  ILO  adopted  the  1944  declaration 
of  principles,'  these  were  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  forwarded  them  to  the  Congress  in 
a  special  message  on  May  24,  1944.'  The 
declaration  of  principles  was  written  into  tbe 
ILO  constitution  which  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1948.  We  are  now  doubly  com- 
mitted to  make  every  effort  to  conform  our 
social  legislation  to  those  principles.  We 
are  committed  to  furthering  programs  which 
will  achieve,  inter  alia,  "the  extension  of 
social  secxirity  to  provide  basic  Income  to  all 
In  need  of  such  protection  and  comprehen- 
sive medical  care."'  I  urge  the  committee 
to  study  these  principles  very  carefully  with 
a  view  to  understanding  what  tbe  over-all 
program  Is  that  you  are  furthering. 

If  this  committee  will  take  tbe  time  to 
study  the  activities  of  the  ILO.  you  will  find 
that  Federal  ofBclals,  under  the  leadership 
of  Commissioner  A,  J.  Altmeyer,  who  is  the 
United  States  representative  to  the  ILO,  are 
working  assiduously  to  Impose  on  this 
country  a  program  of  national  compulsory 
social  insurance  of  tbe  type  now  in  existence 
In  Socialist  and  Communist  countries  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  South  America.  If  you  will  look 
back  over  the  past  decade  you  will  see  these 
trends  tn  social  security  In  this  country: 
Pressure  for  extension  of  coverage,  larger 
benefits,  higher  taxes,  more  programs.  When 
tbe  whole  population  is  covered,  there  ceases 
to  be  any  reason  for  special  social-security 
taxes.  The  social-insurance  fiction  Is 
dropp>ed  and  the  program  Is  financed  from 
general  revenues.  Other  countries  are  in 
various  stages  of  transition  from  "social  in- 
surance" to  straight  state  socialism  or  com- 
munism. Congress,  under  pressure  from  the 
bureaucrats  and  from  other  vested  interests, 


« Declaration.  Recommendations  and  Res- 
olutions adopted  by  tbe  International  La- 
bour Conference  at  its  Twenty-sixth  Session. 
Official  Bulletin,  ILO.  June  8.  1944,  vol.  XXVI, 
No.  I. 

'Doc.  261,  H.  R..  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  May 
29.  1944. 

•The  Constitution  of  the  ILO.  Annex 
ra  {I). 


gives  a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  Before 
any  more  concessions  are  made,  I  urge  you 
to  study  the  Geneva  blueprint  that  this 
country  Is  following  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

The  bills  which  have  been  presented  to 
Congress  from  tbe  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration are  predicated  on  these  principles  as 
final  objectives.  In  accordance  with  Geneva 
dicta:  universal  coverage.  Including  self-em- 
ployed and  other  groups  currently  mentioned 
at  these  hearings,  a  slow  transition  from  a 
theoretically  self-supporting  system,  financed 
by  employees  and  employers,  to  one  depend- 
ing on  deficit  financing  with  Increasing 
Federal  subsidy  (such  subsidy  is  new  being 
obtained  through  the  device  of  charging  in- 
terest on  the  trust-fund  investments);  Gov- 
ernment "insurance'  against  tbe  contingen- 
cies of  (a)  sickness,  (bi  maternity,  (c)  Inva- 
lidity or  permanent  disability,  (d)  old-age 
dependency,  (e)  death  of  the  breadwinner, 
(f )  unemployment,  (g)  emergency  expenses, 
and  ( h !  employment  Injuries.  This  commit- 
tee has  been  surprised  to  learn  that  our  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  provides  only 
wage-loss  annuities  Instead  of  retirement 
annuities.  Tills  would  be  no  surprise  if  you 
studied  the  ILO  theory  regarding  social  in- 
surance. Tbe  range  of  contingencies  sup- 
posed to  be  covered  by  social  insurance  Is  'all 
contingencies  In  which  an  insvired  person  is 
prevented  from  earning  his  living." 

This  country  is  already  so  deeply  Involved 
In  the  Socialist  program  of  national  com- 
pulsory social  Insurance  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation, that  I  strongly  urge  the  committee  to 
consider  whether,  in  pursuing  and  extending 
this  program,  you  are  taking  irrevocable  steps 
in  the  wrong  direction.  If  you  adopt  this 
system  for  our  country,  it  must  be  compul- 
sory, universal,  and.  ultimately,  federally 
administered.  Furthermore,  if  you  adopt 
pieces  of  the  program,  you  will  finally  have 
to  accept  the  whole  thing.  Thus,  if  you  enact 
into  law  provisions  for  cash  benefits  for  sick- 
ness and  permanent  disability,  you  will  have 
to  nationalize  medicine  because  you  will  need 
the  physicians,  dentists,  other  health  per- 
sonnel of  the  country  to  police  the  cash-bene- 
fits program.  The  further  you  go  the  more 
deeply  are  you  mired. 

C06TS 

Throughout  these  hearings,  members  of 
this  committee  have  sought  information 
about  costs.  You  have  leased  a  little  infor- 
mation out  of  Federal  ofBcials  here  and  there, 
but  no  one  would  give  you  the  whole  picture. 
Tou  might  not  be  able  to  stand  the  shock. 
However,  I  submit  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
enact  piecemeal  legislation  without  know- 
ing where  tbe  whole  program  is  heading, 
how  much  It  will  cost,  and  what  it  Is  likely 
to  do  to  the  economy. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  consider  tbe  two 
bills  in  a  vacuum  without  seeing  them  in 
relation  to  the  other  proposals  of  tbe  ad- 
ministration, namely,  those  for  national 
compulsory  social  security  medicine  and 
those  for  cash-sickness  benefits.  A  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  all  these  programs  when 
fully  operating  is  from  20  to  25  percent  of 
pav  rolls,  thus: 

Percent  of 
pay  rolls 

Unemployment   benefits 4. 

Medical    care    and    hospltaliza-  5  up. 

tlon. 
Dental  care,  home  nursing,  cer-  I. 

tain  drugs. 
Temporary  disability  and  mater-  2  to  3  up. 

nlty  benefits, 
dd-age,   survivors,   and  perma-  10  to  12. 

nent  disability. 


made  up  out  of  general  revenues  obtained 
by  increasing  Income  taxes.  We  all  recogniie 
that  Government  estimates  are  on  the  low 
side  and  are  heavily  weighted  with  favorable 
factors.  This  is  done  not  to  alarm  Congress 
or  arouse  public  Indignation.  Taxes  are  ap- 
peallngly  low  at  the  start;  benefits  are  glam- 
orized. But  it  would  be  helpful  to  this 
committee  if.  Instead  of  assuming  high  wages, 
rising  over  the  years,  and  full  employment, 
we  were  to  look  at  costs  if  there  should  be 
a  major  depression.  (At  this  point  I  should 
lllce  to  Introduce  Into  the  record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  The  Star  of 
March  29.  1949.  and  two  letters  appearing  in 
tbe  same  paper  on  April  7  and  9.) 

You  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  costs  of 
such  fantastic  programs  by  locking  at  what 
has  happened  in  other  countries.  New  Zea- 
land passed  a  comprehensive  soclal-secxirity 
law  iu  1938.  The  law  provided  all  types  of 
caah  benefits  and  a  wide  range  of  "free** 
health  services.  After  6  years  of  operations 
the  total  cost  of  all  social -sectirtty  beneHto 
amounted  to  40  percent  of  all  the  natioaal 
revenues.' 

Even  before  It  was  possible  to  put  all  the 
programs  into  effect  the  Government  was 
being  asked  to  contribute  nearly  as  much 
from  general  revenues  as  was  raised  through 
social-security  taxes  Tbe  social -security 
system  was  so  near  financial  collapse  at  the 
end  of  5  years  that  the  social -security  tax  was 
Increased  and  the  subsidy  from  the  general 
fund  was  Increased  157  percent  from  one  year 
to  the  nert."  Similar  diflicultles  face  tbe 
Labor  Government  in  Great  Britain  where, 
for  instance,  the  cost  of  the  national  health 
service,  exceeding  all  Government  expecta- 
tions, was  33  percent  higher  than  the  official 
estimate.  Social  Insurance  "contributions'* 
in  Great  Britain  are  now  taking  40  percent  of 
earnings.  Russia  passed  a  social-insurance 
law  in  1911  at  tbe  same  time  as  Great  Britain. 
In  1937  they  changed  over  to  a  program  fi- 
nanced entirely  from  general  revenues.  It 
to-k  Great  Britain  35  years  to  go  from  small 
social-security  taxes  and  moderate  compul- 
sion to  large  taxes  and  all-out  compulsion. 
Several  decades  are  required  after  Initiation 
of  a  social -security  program  before  a  country 
goes  completely  Socialist  or  Communist  and 
nationalizes  the  programs.  The  social-In- 
surance fiction,  with  taxes  shared  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  is  then  dropped.  Na- 
tionalization is  the  final  step. 

SOCIAL  n»str«AWCK  TRtrsT  ruwDS 

The  OASI  trust  fund  and  other  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated before  any  expansion  of  tbe  pro- 
gram is  authorized.  One  of  tbe  unexpected 
results  of  these  funds  is  that  they  have  re- 
sulted in  a  government  within  the  Govern- 
ment, a  budget  within  the  budget.  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  annual  report 
of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
state  of  tbe  finances  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1948.  On  pages  398  and  fol- 
lowing (table  2)  is  a  record  of  receipts  and 
expendittires  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1798  through  1948. 
Beginning  in  1937.  receipt  of  taxes  destined 
for  tbe  trust  funds  la  not  shown  in  the  con- 
solidated table  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
nor  are  expenditures  shown.  The  Secre- 
tary explains  on  page  16  of  his  report  that 
such  receipts  and  expenditures  are  shown 
in  tbe  daily  Treasury  statement  under  the 
title  "Trust  accounts,  etc."  As  you  study 
his  report  and  the  Budget  of  tbe  United 
States  for  fiscal  year  1950,  you  will  discover 
two  parallel  budgets — one  for  trust  fund  in- 
come and  expenditures  and  the  regular 
budget  for  all  other  Income  and  expenses 
of  Government.  In  this  way.  you  do  not 
see  total  outlays  all  In  one  place.     I  think 


Total 22  to  25  up. 

The  cost  would  be  met  by  taxes  of  6  per- 
cent on  employers.  6  on  employees,  and  8 
to  8  on  self-employed.    The  deficit  would  be 


■  Shearon,  Marjorle.  New  Zealand's  Free 
Medical  Benefits.  1948.  pp    26-28. 

"Communication  from  Press  Secretaries, 
Ltd.,  London,  dated  April  7.  1949. 
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UU*  1m.  an  IncxcUMM*  lubtcrfuc*  and  tetxla 
to  eoalUM  tUe  unwary.  The  UnltMl  Sums 
kodpM  for  IMA.  fo»  Lnatancc  U  given  as  133.- 
191.901.000  (pp  laaeaMllSMof  UMBodgM). 
However.  U  one  adds  tnaac  fund  mp«i>4Huiiia 
of  M.809.573.000.  tt  iMkM  total  expenditures 
tor  1948  MO.aoo.VMJOO.  In  tWw  aC  the  fact 
that  aoclal -security  taxes  are  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  and  are  spent  Uke  any  other  reve- 
nue for  current  operations.  I  believe  we 
•boold  *op  aU  ttoe  doable  txx>kkeejptag  and 
fNMBt  omm  eonaotkUtcd  bodget. 

With  respect  to  the  slae  ot  trust  fluids,  it 
li  IntareaUnc  to  note  that  these  now  account 
for  ovar  9»OjQ0OJ90.00O  ( Beport  of  Secretary 
of  Treasury  for  19M.  p.  19l  These  various 
tnist  fund  opavBOoBs  constitute  what  I  call 
tta  gummnent  wlthm  the  OovcmaMnt.  the 
ka^iaC  within  the  ijmHiii.  The  aaMta  m 
the  OASI  trust  fund  on  June  30.  1948.  were 
as  foUcvrs  (depart  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  1948.  p.  683): 

Special  Treastn-y  certifi- 
cates of  tndebtedreas. 
34  percent  maturing 
June  30.    1949... 17  709.  000.  000.  00 

Ttea8Tn7    bonds,    bearing 

interest  at  a«4  to  24—     2.  227.  779.  258.  83 

Total  Investments.     9.  938,  779.  258.  83 

the  Interesting  thing  about  this  OASI 
fund  la  that  there  Is  so  litUe  available 
left.     At  the  end  of  October  1948  this 
«••  the  situation: 

Status  of  OASt  tnut  /umd.  1937-4$ 
(In  thotisands) 
Becetpts: 

Appropnatlons.  roughly 

equal     to    sodal -security 

taxes - 811.848.898 

Interest    received 1.041,543 

Total 12,890.441 


J.  290.  722 
298.572 


Brseflt   payments 

Administrative   expenses... 

Ttrtal 


2.  527.  294 


total  of  U.  S.  Oovem- 

ment  sectuitles  in  fund 10.  255.  761 

Cash  on  hand 107,  388 


Total  assets.  October  1948.     10.383.147 

There  was  only  a  little  over  1100,000,000 
aH^ar  in  the  form  of  cash  or  as  a  credit 
«r  Ifee  ftind  account.  AU  told,  nearty  $12,- 
OOO.OOO.COO  bad  baaa  reoatvatf.  Over  tl,- 
OOO.OCO.OOO  had  haan  takan  tram  the  general 
fund  and  put  Into  the  trust  fund  as  Interest 
over  the  9-year  period  Interest  payments 
now  anx>unt  to  about  $300,000,000  a  year  out 
at  general  revenues.  This  Interest  is  paid 
ftf  ail  taxpaycfs.  even  those  not  under  the 

8saa.  I  behrve  this  charge 
and  that  tt  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  Federal  subsidy  to  the  OASI.  If 
wa  aboUahad  the  whole  trust  fund  Idea  and 
pal  sodal  security  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 

votild  be  eiaarad  up  and 
It  in  a  reduction  fa 


CONCLCSXOMS 

I  stfoocly  urge  tba  coMMlttaa  tnatudy  the 
whole  BBClal  saimlty  progiaa  for  a  year 
taking  any  action.  Special  attention 
be  paid  to  the  International  Labor 
OrsanlXiitlon.  lu  constitution,  and  our  00m- 
BUtmenu.  A  careful  study  of  lan«- 
of  the  whole  soclal-aacurity 
ba  Bada  with  no  help  ad-,  ice,  or  pro- 
proeapUng  by  any  member  of  the 
Security  Adalulstratlon.  Trust  fuxul 
and  Implications  should  ba  re- 
Cans«deratk»  should  be  given  to 
ftl  of  the  Bockal  Security  Act  ui  whole  or 
In  part  and  creation  ul  a  bona  Ikto  raUnoient 


plan  for  all  persons  at  85.  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basts.  W9  should  not  make  future  commit- 
ments of  btneflts  or  taxes.  It  Is  ridiculous 
for  tu  hem  today  to  be  making  plana  for 
people  whc  will  be  living  in  the  year  9000. 
Above  all,  1  urge  the  committee  to  study  the 
traditional  relationship  throughout  the 
world  between  comprehensive  compulsory 
programs  and  either  state 
commtuilsm. 


beti  'een 
soclal-secui  ity 
socialism  01 


Tbc  L  ite  Hon.  AB<irew  L.  Somers 


I  recall 


extIlnsion  op  remarks 

or 

HOk.  MAR/ T.NORTON 

OP  Nrw  jiasr.T 

IN  THE  lEOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  lursdap.  April  14.  1949 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
not  pres€E  t  on  April  6  when  the  sad  news 
was  annctinced  in  the  House  of  the 
death  of  0  ir  beloved  Member,  Andrew  L. 
Sgm£rs.  iad  I  been  present  I  would 
have  join*  d  with  those  other  Members — 
his  many  ood  friends — in  expressing  my 
heartfelt  ^gret  that  we  had  lost  a  dis- 
tiQ^uLshe<   and  abfe  Member. 

Ajiot  ar  d  I  were  elected  to  Congress  in 
ISM.  Be  |pas  then  a  handsome,  enthusi- 
nr  an.  full  of  the  joy  of  living. 
with  the  aknbition  of  serving  his  country 
and  the  gaod  people  of  his  district,  for 
whom  he  always  expressed  the  kindest 
sentiment  of  devotion  and  loyalty.  Dur- 
ing all  th;  years  that  followed,  during 
many  of  w  lich  he  suffered  greatly,  he  was 
a  credit  ni  >t  only  to  his  constituents  but 
to  his  couatry.  Extremely  modest,  few 
Members  uf  recent  years,  because  of  his 
long  ilines  i,  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
AxDT  ScKEXs  or  to  appraise  his  many 
gifts  of  mx  id  and  heart.  Always  shrink- 
ing from  publicity  and  shy  with 
strangers,  it  was  difficult  to  know  the 
man,  but  hose  of  us  who  knew  him  well 
admired  tis  ability  and  loved  him. 


his  brilliant  presentation  of 


the  very  i;  oportant  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934,  whep  he  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Coiamittee  on  Comage,  Weights, 
and  Meas  ires.  Dtirlng  my  25  years  in 
the  House,  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
complete  rnd  forceful  discussion  of  any 
bill  to  com  ?  before  the  House.  I  recall  on 
that  occasion,  when  he  had  completed 
his  explan  ition  ol  the  bill,  the  Members 
on  both  si(  es  of  the  House  stood  in  trib- 
ute to  the  nan.  His  presentation  of  that 
bill  was  ji  St  about  as  nearly  F>erfect  as 
anjrthing     have  ever  heard. 

Unfortu  lately,  his  health  did  not  per- 
mit him  tc  be  the  leader  he  should  have 
been.  In  a  recent  conversation  I  had 
with  him  le  told  me  of  his  ambition  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Lands 
Gommittet.  an  ambition  to  be  an  out- 
standing c  lairman  and  to  make  a  great 
contributic  n  to  his  country  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 1  rained  in  rational  thinking. 
ready  in  (  ebate.  convincing  in  his  ap- 
peal, and  ( nootionally  sensitive,  I  l^lieve. 
had  he  b«en  given  the  time  he  would 
hare  help<  d  to  solve  many  of  the  great 
problems  )eiore  that  committee,  prob- 
lems too  ( ften  misunderstood  by  many 
of  Ls  in  tic  Eoat.  but  about  which  be 


seemed  to  have  complete  understanding. 
The  problems  of  the  Indians  and  of  the 
great  Southwest  appealed  to  his  sense  of 
fair  play  and  he  was  as  intensely  inter- 
ested in  helping  the  forgotten  Indian  as 
he  was  in  assisting  an  unfortunate  in  his 
own  district. 

Andy  Somers  had  a  very  great  Interest 
in  people,  and  it  gave  him  real  pleasure 
to  work  with  people.  He  believed  in  de- 
mocracy, and  he  practiced  democracy. 
We  shall  miss  him  in  the  days  ahead,  but 
we  shsUl  rejoice  that  his  days  of  suffering 
are  gone  and  pray  that  his  soul  may  rest 
in  peace.  To  his  wife  and  fairily  I  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their 
great  sorrow. 


Nnmeroas  Dangeroas  Weils  and  Cisterns 
Are  at  Old  Greenville 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MasocBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  an  article  from 
the  Daily  American  Republic,  Poplar 
Bluff.  Mo.,  of  Tuesday,  April  12,  1949: 

NXTMKSOUS  OAMGXaOUS  WTLLS  4ND  CISTSKMS  AXX 
AT    OLD    GREEWVILLE 

The  tragic  death  of  little  Kathy  Fisctia 
Ua  an  abandoned  well  at  San  Marino,  Calif., 
has  caused  persons  all  over  the  Nation  to  de- 
mand that  ail  abandoned  wells  and  cisterns 
be  permanently  sealed. 

In  '^plar  Bliiff  an  abandoned  well  is  found 
now  and  then  when  the  old  coverings  give 
way,  but  their  most  dangerous  place  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  according  to  those  who 
know.  IS  at  Old  GreenvlUe. 

One  former  resident  of  Greenville  said  yes- 
terday he  believes  there  are  at  least  300  weUs 
and  cisterns  in  old  Greenville  which  are  very 
dangerous. 

Fbihermen  pass  through  the  old  town  site, 
bird  hunters  frequent  that  area  In  the  fall, 
and  there  are  many  cases  where  children  play 
around  tiirough  the  area  that  was  once  the 
tlirivlng  Wayne  County  seat. 

"The  only  way  I  could  locate  my  old  home 
site,"  that  former  Greenville  resident  said, 
"when  I  went  there  some  few  weeks  ago.  was 
by  a  well.  It  bad  been  covered  over  but  the 
covering  had  rotted  away." 

He  said  the  area  is  now  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  apparently  has  done 
Dotblni;  toward  closing  the  old  wells  and 
eliminating  the  hazard. 


The  Case  Against  Present  Panamal  Canal 
ToUs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VIRCTNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  extend  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RjecosA  an  article  by  Mr. 
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Charles  L.  Wheeler,  entitled  "The  Case 
Against  Present  Panama  Canal  Tolls." 
The  article  Is  as  follows: 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  PRSSINT  PANAMA  CANAL  TOLLS 

(By  Charles  L.  Wheeler) 

The  urgent  need  for  a  reduction  in  the 
tolls  charged  by  the  Panama  Canal  has  long 
been  evident;  only  recently  has  the  possi- 
bility cf  effecting  a  change  been  more  than 
remote.  A  month  ago,  House  Resolution  44 
empowered  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  examine  tolls  charged 
by  the  Panama  Canal  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  proper  accounting  and  allocation  cf 
costs.  Such  examination  may  well  be  the 
forerunner  to  an  intelligent  and  far-sighted 
revision  of  tolls,  If  the  most  is  made  of  the 
present  opportunity. 

A.  few  figures  will  prove  the  Importance 
of  Canal  tolls  not  only  to  the  shipping  in- 
dustry but  to  the  economy  of  the  coastal 
States  as  well. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1947. 
total  tolls  collected  amounted  to  $17,596,602. 
Of  this  amount  51.1  percent  was  paid  by 
American-flag  ships.  It  is  equally  significant 
that  26  percent  of  the  entire  tolls  bill  was 
charged  against  our  Intercoastal  lines.  Of 
this  amount.  Iron  and  steel  manufactures 
moving  Intercoastally  paid  tolls  amounting 
to  8913.197  during  1947.  Lumber  and  mUl 
products  moving  to  the  east  coast  from  the 
Northwest  were  charged  $872,744  for  the  same 
year,  and  canned  food  products  contributed 
a  total  of  9335.508. 

The  unhappy  plight  of  the  intercoastal 
trade  is  well  known.  Today  the  volume  of 
shipping  on  that  route  is  40  percent  of  the 
prewar  figure — and  that  40  percent  Is  operat- 
ing at  a  loss.  It  is  estimated  that  the  inter- 
coastal carriers  lost  a  total  of  $7,500,000  in 
maintaining  operations  during  the  period 
July  1,  1947.  to  December  31.  1948. 

At  present  rates,  the  Canal  toll  for  the 
Intercoastal  round  voyage  of  a  C-3  is  $13,826. 
or  almost  as  much  as  the  entire  monthly 
wage  bill  including  overtime  and  all  other 
supplemental  payments.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars  a  voyage  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  the  revival  of  the  Intercoastal 
trade  to  its  prewar  level,  or  its  gradual 
abandonment  In  the  face  of  mounting  losses. 

The  intercoastal  trade  is  not  alone  in  the 
difflculties  it  is  experiencing.  Our  entire 
merchant  marine  is  finding  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  meet  the  renewed  competition  of 
low-cost,  foreign-flag  operators.  And  in  two 
world  wars  it  has  been  our  merchant  marine 
that  has  supplied  the  vital  nucleus  of  trained 
personnel  and  available  shipping  which  are 
invaluable  in  time  of  emergency.  It  would 
be  false  economy  to  let  this  part  of  our  econ- 
omy deteriorate,  when  its  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  defense  is  beyond 
question. 

There  are  two  general  misconceptions  with 
regard  to  the  Canal,  and  the  first  of  them 
revolves  around  the  question  of  tolls.  It  la 
widely  believed  that  the  tolls  charged  are 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  actiial  out-of- 
pocket  costs  incident  to  Canal  operation. 
Actually,  the  reverse  Is  true.  The  Gover- 
nor's report  for  fiscal  1948.  Just  released,  indi- 
cates a  net  revenue  from  operation  of  the 
Canal  and  its  business  units  of  $2,622,672.75. 
Such  sizable  profits  are  not  out  of  line  with 
past  performance. 

Over  the  life  of  the  Canal,  toll  revenues 
have  exceeded  expenses  attributable  to 
transiting  by  over  $274,000,000.  To  put  it 
another  way,  commercial  tolls,  plus  tolls 
forgiven  on  Government  vessels,  have  been 
sufficient  to  pay  all  operating  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  on  the  basic  Canal  and  its 
cost  of  construction,  with  a  profit  remaining 
of  over  $2,000,000. 

The  matter  of  forgiven  tolls  is  worth 
qpcclal  attention.  From  the  first,  American 
vanhips  have  been  allowed  to  transit  the 


Canal  without  charge.  The  result  has  been 
an  undercollection  averaging  $1,000,000  an- 
nually from  1914  to  1942.  A  further  under- 
collection of  approximately  $43,000,CC0  oc- 
curred between  1942  and  1947  for  a  total 
short-charge  of  some  $73,000,000  to  date. 
The  result  has  been  the  curious  spectacle  of 
a  Canal  buUt  primarily  for  national  defense 
with  nearly  100  percent  of  its  capital  and 
operating  costs  charged  against  commercial 
shippers. 

The  Kiel  Canal  affords  the  closest  parallel 
to  the  Panama  Canal  in  origin  and  employ- 
ment. Built  primarily  to  Increase  the  mo- 
bility of  the  German  Navy,  its  employment 
by  commercial  shipping  was  always  sec- 
ondary. Shipping  tolls  prior  to  the  First 
World  War  paid  lor  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  initial  cost  of  construction.  In  1919. 
the  ci^iltal  investment  was  written  off  as  a 
military  expenditure  and  subsequent  tolls 
reflected  nothing  but  operating  costs  and 
such  sums  as  might  be  needed  for  commer- 
cial betterments. 

It  is  true  that  the  accounts  of  the  Canal 
purport  to  show  an  accumulated  loss  from 
operation,  but  this  result  Is  arrived  at  only 
through  application  of  an  Interest  charge 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  Canal.  This  charge  is  at  present  in  ex- 
cess of  $15,000,000  annually. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  make  this  charge 
solely  on  the  basis  of  commercial  use,  when 
the  semlmilltary  nature  of  the  Canal  is  self- 
evident.  Needless  to  say,  such  practice  Is 
unique  as  far  as  our  Government  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  second  general  misconception  con- 
cerning the  Canal  Is  based  on  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty.  The  object  of  the  treaty 
was  simply  to  establish  certain  principles  of 
neutrality,  but  it  is  supposed  to  conUin  a 
specific  guaranty  that  our  intercoastal  ves- 
sels will  never  be  exempt  from  tolls.  No  such 
guaranty  exists,  though  through  constant 
repetition  the  originators  of  this  m3rth  prob- 
ably come  to  believe  it  themselves. 

The  wording  of  the  treaty  itself  is  worth 
examining.  Article  HI  which  is  customari- 
ly cited  as  bearing  on  the  intercoastal  toll 
position  merely  states  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  against  any  nation — In  re- 
spect of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic. 
But  the  Intercoastal  movement  of  cargoes  Is 
exclusively  an  internal  transportation  af- 
fair, open  only  to  American  vessels.  Toll 
concessions  granted  in  this  trade  could  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  considered 
discriminatory  against  foreign  shipping. 
Congress  followed  an  identical  line  of  rea- 
soning In  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912 
which  specifically  exempted  our  Intercoastal 
vessels  from  tolls.  Although  this  legislation 
was  rescinded  2  years  later.  Congress  took 
pains  to  reserve  all  treaty  rights  In  future 
toll  legislation. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  re- 
storing a  measui-e  of  vitality  to  otir  inter- 
coastal shipping.  The  most  effective  Im- 
mediate assistance  would  be  through  the 
elimination  of  all  tolls  on  transits  of  Inter- 
coastal domestic  vessels.  The  forgiven  tolls 
should  be  treated  as  revenue  as  are  forgiven 
tolls  on  Government  vessels,  and  would  not 
therefore  act  as  a  btirden  on  other  vessels 
using  the  Canal. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  treaty  obliga- 
tion against  removing  these  tolls,  and  that 
considerations  of  national  defense  and  our 
domestic  economy  both  imderline  the  neces- 
sity for  such  action. 

In  the  past  tolls  have  been  flxed  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Canal  is  one  of 
our  greatest  military  assets.  Its  worth  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  defense  would  on 
the  very  least  equal  its  commercial  value.  If 
such  a  50-50  division  were  made,  it  follows 
that  present  tolls  cotild  be  cut  40  percent 
and  still  leave  a  wide  operating  margin. 

Such  a  toll  reduction  is  more  than  Justi- 
fied by  past  eainlngs  of  the  Canal,  by  its 


semlmilltary  nattire.  and  by  the  fact  that  51 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  tolls  collected 
comes  at  present  from  the  pockets  of  our 
own  hard-pressed  shipping  Industry. 

Finally,  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that,  reduced  tolls  would  result  in  Increased 
traffic  through  the  Canal,  and  that  actual 
loss  of  revenue  would  accordingly  be  de- 
creased. 

It  has  taken  years  of  effort  on  the  part  ot 
the  shipping  industry  and  a  serious  depres- 
sion in  our  domestic  steamship  operations  to 
obtain  the  Investigation  called  for  In  H.  R. 
44.  We  miut  not  let  our  hard-won  opportu- 
nity slip  through  our  Angers;  we  must  push 
most  vigorously  for  the  removal  of  Inter- 
coastal tolls,  and  for  the  reduction  of  other 
tolls  by  at  least  40  percent. 

There  is  not  much  time  to  secure  this  ac- 
tion, for  the  report  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee must  be  submitted  prior  to  June  30, 
1949. 

Favorable  results  will  be  obtained  only  11 
the  civic  organizations,  jxsrt  authorities.  Im- 
porters, exporters,  community  interests,  la- 
bor and  management  groups,  propeller  clubs, 
and  similar  organizations  in  the  principal 
coastal  cities  band  together  in  demanding  a 
revision  of  tolls  while  tt  Is  still  not  too  late 
to  help  our  shipping  industry. 


Economy,  Effideacy,  Security? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

OF  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPHESENTATIVKa 

Thursday,  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  World-Telegi-am  on 
Tuesday,  April  12,  that  will  well  repay 
the  reading: 

ECONOMY,    EPFICHNCT,    SBCtTBTTYT 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
approved  a  national  defense  budget  of  $15,- 
909,116,800,  which  is  $631,252,100  more  than 
President  Truman  requested  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  largest  military  budget  in  our 
peacetime  history. 

This  action  was  taken  In  the  Interest  of 
economy,  efficiency,  and  security,  according 
to  the  committee. 

Economy!  That  must  have  been  a  slip  of 
the  tongue,  or  tapijed  out  on  one  of  the  type- 
writers used  during  the  campaign. 

Efficiency?  The  Military  Establishment 
could  use  a  lot  of  that,  but  will  more  money 
buy  It?     It  never  has. 

Security?  We  want  that.  too.  But  spend- 
ing for  military  security  is  building  on  sand 
If  oiu"  economic  security  Ls  being  under- 
mined. And  slaphappy  budgeting  is  work- 
ing in  that  direction. 

The  Senate  has  Just  passed  the  $5,580.- 
000,000  appropriation  for  Euroi>ean  recovery, 
which  Is  the  amount  the  Tnmian  adminis- 
tration recommended.  We  wotild  not  quar- 
rel with  that  action  but  for  the  fact  tliat 
new  items  not  included  in  the  budget  have 
yet  to  be  considered.  In  a  few  days,  for  In- 
stance, the  President  will  ask  Congress  for 
$1,250,000,000,  and  possibly  more,  to  arm 
western  Europe.  That  was  not  provided  for 
in  the  budget. 

Unless  this  money  to  arm  Europe  Is  taken 
out  of  the  European  recovery  fund  or  our 
own  defense  budgrt,  new  money  must  be 
found,  and  where?  It  isn't  in  sight  unless 
new  taxes  are  voted.  And  Is  this  a  time  to 
vote  new  taxes?  It  certainly  Is  not.  Yet  the 
dubious  alternative  will  be  deficit  financing. 
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"Hm  MarKhall  ptun.  north  Atlantic  dcfeoM 
BM«siire  and  our  itomwtto  ■tlltary  profram 
•11  cnme  under  tbc  kaaAa^  ct  tmoaritf.  and 
should  be  groopMl  fatilkcr  tn  the  over-kll 
biadcet.  LnstMid  oT  m^a^  tbat.  the  President 
■ad  Oaocreaa  arc  oilnf  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach, deallnf  with  one  problem  at  a  tlaw. 

Relative  needs  cannot  be  apfiralaed  and 
■gainst  one  another  under  thto 
Mr  caa  a  ceiling  be  maintained  over 
«M  total  badfct.     It  la  a  sure  way  to  build 


W«  beller*  In  the  Marahall  plan.  Wc  be- 
Hr««  tn  the  North  Atlantic  defense  profram. 
We  want  a  aound  national  defense  actabltah- 
it.  But  thU  country  ahould  not  fo  be- 
lts ftnancial  depth  In  supplying  any 
of  tbaae  needs  That  Is  not  aiwawy.  It  Isn't 
and  It  U  not  baytaf  real  security. 


Ii  Tbere  a  Hoosinc  ShorUfe? 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAssACHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  Include  an  article  entitled  "Is 
There  a  Housing  Shortage?"  It  Is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  statements  contained 
hi  this  article  wUl  be  of  definite  interest 
to  thaie  who  are  concerned  with  the 
hirrl'Mr  prorrain: 

Hm  article  follows  : 

IS   THKKZ   A    HOnSUtC   SHOTACZT 

The  country  is  being  Hooded  with  propa- 
ganda against  the  botislng  bill.  S.  1070.  and 
Its  counterpart  In  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlves.  H  R.  4000  It  all  comes  from  the  same 
old  sources,  a  mere  handful  of  hlgh-preaaure 
organizations  who  have  always  eoustatantly 
oppoacd  all  nousing  reforms  or  Innovations 
■OBHted  (even  Inciiidlng  those  which  they 
ereattmiy  came  to  support  with  enthusUsm. 
such  as  FHA).  and  who  would  certainly  to- 
any  effective  solutions  to  the 
problem  whatsoeTer.  Why?  For 
■tanple  reaaoa  that  theee  arc  the  In- 
who  would  ist>flt.  by  and  large,  from 
a  continuing  shortag*  of  decent  koUMi. 

And  for  the  moat  part  this  flood  at  pam- 
phlets uses  the  same  okt  argumenU  ex- 
for  one  new  note.  Instead  of  merely 
as  always,  that  "prtrate  enter- 
ran  do  lt.~  they're  now  mating  ■  much 
taMer  claim:  "Private  enterprtn  Ims  done 
It." 

"The  acute  phase  of  the  bousing  shortage 
la  over."  said  Thomas  Holdeu  m  ooe  wMely 
etrrxiiated  leaflet.'  And  he  la  echoed  by  the 
United  States  Bavtnci  and  Loan  League  and 
the  IfatkMMl  HwnclaTInn  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  The  problem  la  aoNed.  therefore  no 
for  reform. 
And  a  lot  of  statlsttca  have  been  ptit  to< 
and  prtated  In  erflar  to  prove  n.  So. 
of  vm  oeoM  from  ettiea  wbere 
ler  the  slum  piublew 
to  be  m«cfe  Haproead.  if  at  all.  it  may 
tafeiag  a  gtimm  at  some  of  the  sta- 
MM  Of  QM  pnBMfy  aoMrw 
•f  tto  aAtltMiMliig  fcAtoy,  prepared  fcy 
L.  Oolawi  for  the  Ometrurtlon  Induatry  Id> 
itkm    Ctjouiutiee    uf    the    rrodtioera' 


right  otf  with  snme  ftne  Mg 
hat  «•  have  provutad 


■Bd  flofl 

Aaoctatloo  of  New 


Torfc.  March  !••. 


dwellings  Islnce  IMO  than  we  did  during  a 
comparable  period  in  the  booming  19:W8. 
"In  1948  a  one,"  writes  Mr.  Oolean.  "new  con- 
struction and  conversion  operations  estab- 
lished an  all-time  annual  record  tn  provid- 
ing an  eetlmated  1.300.000  additional  non- 
farm  unllB."  A  line  figure  indeed,  and  re- 
markably doae  to  the  widely  used  estimates 
appearing  in  a  long  series  of  congressional 
reports,  t<  the  effect  that  we  need  a  regular 
home-bui  ding  rate  of  1,250.000  to  1.500.000 
dwellings  a  year  to  eol  e  the  shortage  within 
the  reaaa  laMe  fxrture  and  thereafter  tackle 
the  k»|  -dtfayed  replacement  problem." 
The  inter  ded  Import  of  Mr.  Colean's  flgtire 
is  clear.  Surely  anyone  who  would  criticize 
■uch  an  udustary,  or  try  to  reform  it.  must, 
as  Mr.  Holden  suggests,  have  purely  subver- 
sive inten  ;lons.  Those  dangerous  subverters, 
Fbrtxine.  1  he  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Sena- 
tar  Tait.  nust  all  be  wrong. 

Btit  let  us  look  at  this  "record"  a  little 
more  doe  >ly. 

A  more  familiar  flgtire  for  1948  acompllsh- 
ment  la  i  aaldential  construction  is  the  Bu- 
reau of  I  ibor  Statistics  estimate,  based  on 
local  reco  ds.  of  936.000  dwelling  units  actu- 
aUy  started.  This  was  a  pretty  fair  accom- 
plisfamenl  in  Itself,  but  it  was  not  a  record 
(althougl;  It  is  higher  than  is  anticipated  for 
1949  unku  we  get  some  legislation  passed 
▼ery  qulcdy  indeed). 

Mr.  Col  fan  must  also  have  been  eogniaaint 
of  the  fa<  t  that  the  residential  building  rate 
has  been  falling  off,  because  the  first  thing 
he  did  w«  I  to  translate  the  official  BLfi  figure 
from  "St  arts"  into  "completions,"  which 
■aeant  th  it  the  recent  slight  decline  did  not 
have  to  be  taken  Into  account.  This  device 
(crf  which  I  am  not  really  very  critical — any- 
one arraiges  flpures  somewhat,  I  suppose) 
brought  his  figure  for  new  construction  up 
to  about  I  million  units. 

On  top  of  that,  however,  he  added  an  esti- 
mate of  i  OO.OOO  dwelling  provided  by  "con- 
▼er^on."  that  Is  by  cvrttlng  up  big  old  man- 
sions intc  several  flats  or  transforming  non- 
resldentlsl  structures  into  homes. 

Now  th  s  might  well  strike  one  off-hand  as 
a  pretty  large  figure.  It  might  seem  that 
most  of  the  readily  convertible  structtires 
would  ha  n  been  tackled  during  the  war  or 
shortly  tl  ereafter  And  the  author  gives  no 
source  of  explanation. 

And  thsn.  should  you  look  further,  a  cu- 
rious contradiction  might  come  to  yoiir  at- 
tention. The  same  author.  Mr.  Miles  Colean. 
produced  another  pamphlet  for  the  Producers 
Council,  ust  8  months  before  this  one.  in 
August  o  1948.  called  an  Anal3rsis  of  Putiire 
Housing  1  )emand.  In  this  earlier  publication 
he  was  m  it  trying  to  prove  that  the  indxjstry 
bad  eetalillshed  any  records  or  solved  the 
housing  I  roblem.  At  that  time  he  was  more 
Interaatm  to  warn  the  building  industry 
agalnat  'aver  expansion"  (a  curious  view- 
point wh  Ich  I  will  not.  however,  take  the 
time  to  I  UsmuB  In  any  detail  today  i  But 
In  thto  study  also  he  needed  an  estimate  of 
the  ctirr«nt  rate  of  conversions. 

The  flf  ire  be  used  was.  strange  to  say.  ]tBt 
exactly  o  le-qtaarter  of  the  300.000  figure  he 
used  la  1  ebruary  of  this  ymu-.  Bla  estimate 
of  the  B  mber  of  dwelUn^  to  bt  provided 
by  conT«  alon  tn  IMS  waa,  and  I  quote  blm. 
"baaed  oi  i  an  annual  rate  of  BO.OOO  oonver- 
aloaa."  i  kad  thla  time  he  gave  a  souree.  as 
fOUowa:  "Aceordlag  to  the  OSee  of  tbe 
RoiuitnK  tcvpedlter.  M.SOO  eosfanioa  uniu 
were  pU^rd  under  eonstnietlM  MHl  MJOO 
during  the  calendar  faw  IMi  ' 
(MOW  that  figuraa  are  slippery,  and 
facte  about  the  h<nMlng  problem 
are  ao  inadequate  Chat  they  can  often  be 
Interpret^  In  qittta  dlSarant  waya  with  the 
But  a  400-pereent  mark- 
WOmate  wtthla  a  e-montb  period 
pretty  ateep.  And  a  figure 
the  flnal  aattanate,  htnrvver  It  owy 
have  baa  I  ianved  at.  ta  hardly  a  very  con- 
ciualva  I  rfuowttt  m  support  uf  the  theory 


our  beaM 


that  the  housing  shortage  has  been  solved, 
or  in  oppoaitloQ  to  S.  1070  and  H.  R  4009 
which  many  of  us  are  convinced  is  badly 
needed  from  our  direct  personal  experience, 
whether  we  have  had  time  to  put  together 
any  flgiiree  or  not. 

This  particular  figure,  on  conversions,  is 
of  course  not  very  important  in  itaelf.  It 
Is  merely  an  example  of  why  we  should  not 
be  overly  impressed  with  all  this  flood  of  flne 
figures  and  expensive  printing.  Other  and 
perhaps  more  serious  questions  could  be 
raised  about  Mr.  Colean's  figures  but  I  will 
not  take  your  time  with  them  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  loudly  proclaimed  "proof" 
that  our  slums  have  been  disappearing  since 
1940  is  at  least  as  viilnerable  as  the  evidence 
that  the  shortage  has  already  been  solved. 
And  it  may  be  doubted  that  the  Census 
Bureau  would  claim  that  their  recent  svir- 
veys.  based  on  very  small  samples,  are  scien- 
tifically adequate  for  any  such  complicated 
manipulation  as  they  have  recently  been 
subjected  by  Mr.  Colean  and  others. 

As  far  as  the  shortage  is  concerned,  there 
protiably  was  a  slight  alleviation  in  1948  con- 
sidering the  country  as  a  whole,  although 
there  is  little  or  no  indication  of  Improve- 
ment in  most  of  oiu-  big.  growing  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas.  The  recent  testinoony  of 
mayors  and  other  local  officials  from  all  over 
the  country  Is  pretty  strong  evidence  on  that 
point.  Even  according  to  Mr.  Colean's  own 
figures,  there  were  at  the  end  of  1948.  2.200,- 
000  married  couples  living  in  other  families' 
households  or  In  transient  quarters.  And, 
Judging  from  most  of  the  larger  cities'  con- 
tinuing stand  In  favor  of  rent  control,  despite 
the  terrific  pressures  from  the  other  side, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  vacancy  rates 
have  even  begun  to  decline  In  most  of  the 
more  heavily  populated  areas. 

But  It  is  high  time  that  the  tide  Is  turned. 
For  this  shortage  Is  no  little  fly-by-nlght 
temporary  emergency.  It  has  been  building 
up  ever  since  1929,  for  from  that  time  until 
last  year  we  regularly  and  steadily  failed  to 
build  as  many  new  dwellings  as  there  were 
additional  families,  let  alone  allowing  for 
replacement  of  the  old  outworn  stock  of  slum 
homes.  By  1939  most  big  cities  were  already 
feeling  a  severe  shortage  even  though  it  was 
still  partly  hidden  by  unemployment,  which 
always  causes  considemble  so-called  volun- 
tary doubling  up. 

On  the  significance  of  the  deep  roots  of 
our  ciirrent  problem  I  might  quote  James 
Pelt,  a  most  successful  and  respected  member 
of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York.  In 
a  recent  statement  on  the  Core  of  the  Hous- 
ing DUemma  (which  he  says  reflects  "Hhe 
very  viluable  advice  and  «mi?>t«<tions  of  Gen. 
Otto  Nelson.  Mr,  Alfred  Rheinstetn.  and  Mr. 
Beardsley  Ruml")  he  writes : 

"Forenujst  among  the  domestic  problems 
confronting  our  country  to  the  provtslon  of 
adequate  housing.  While  our  housing  short- 
age is  generally  blamed  on  World  War  n  It 
is  actually  due  to  basic  defects  and  Inade- 
quacies which  have  plagtied  the  housing  and 
construction  tnduitr  for  many  years.  •  •  • 
The  Industry's  many  thortewminga  •  •  • 
■re  all  symptoms  of  one  baste  defect— ex- 
treme fluctuations  In  houae  production. 
Thto  to  the  underfytng  eauae  of  am  hcnislrg 
predicament.  Only  a  relatively  stable  out- 
ptit  will  laake  pomlble  an  efficient  Indita- 
try,  •  •  •  "nte  produetton  of  mcmt  com- 
modities to  aimed  tu  keep  up  with  effective 
demand  rather  than  baste  needs.  *  *  *  A 
man  may  have  ■  ear  during  a  proepemua 
period  and  do  without  one  In  a  niump,  Sut 
a  family  needs  a  home  and  should  have  ■ 
home  year  In  and  year  out  That  to  why 
the  volume  of  bouse  production  mtiat  bear 
some  relattrmshlp  to  baale  aaed  which  eaa 
be  meanured  and  anttclpalad  not  solely  to 
effertive  demand,  which  to  wipredtctable. 

It  U  In  thla  Ugbt  that  the  currem  houaing 
•tattotie*  should  be  dosely  acnittnlaad.  The 
"•fltoUve    demand"    (or    •10,000    to   ISO,000 
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bouses  to  beginning  to  fall  off.  by  every  in- 
dex. January  and  February  "starts"  were 
lower  than  last  year,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Holden 
himself,  in  hto  Architectural  Record  for  De- 
cember 1948.  predicted  an  over-all  decline 
in  residential  construction  for  1949.  And 
this  Is  happening  while  the  shortage  to  Just 
about  as  bad  as  ever  and  the  worst  old  slums 
are  coming  back  into  use  Instead  of  being 
demolished. 

The  Immediate  social  need  for  the  housing 
program  envtoioned  in  8.  1070  and  H.  B.  4009 
to  obvious  to  everyone  who  has  a  heart  to 
feel  and  e^es  to  see.  whether  he  uses  them 
to  get  cross-eyed  over  stattotics  or  not.  But 
it  is  almost  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
steady  prosperity  of  the  country  if  it  to  con- 
sidered wholly  from  the  angle  of  over-all  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policy.  Well  do  it  anyway 
if  and  when  a  depression  descends  on  us;  we 
all  know  that.  Why  not  do  it  now.  when  it 
will  both  help  to  solve  the  housing  shortage 
and  forge  a  powerful  weapon  against  the 
▼ery  possibility  of  depression? 

As  Fortune  said  of  the  current  bill's  ill- 
fated  predecessor,  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill,  a.  888  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  it 
"supplements  private  enterprise  at  its  weak 
points  and  strengthens  it  where  it  could  be 
strong." 

In  the  heat  of  their  misguided  emotions, 
the  antihcusing  lobby  has  been  falling,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  into  much  larger  and  mere 
glaring  inconsistencies  than  any  little  dis- 
crepancy in  statistical  usage.  For  long  years 
they  regularly  attacked  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  bill  and  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill 
as  InflationaiT.  And  now  they  are  still  mak- 
ing the  same  charge  against  the  present  bills. 
8.  1070  and  H.  R.  4009.  "Public  housing  is 
Inflationary"  says  the  Savings  and  Loan 
League  and  all  the  other  opposition  pam- 
phlets sing  the  same  tune. 

But  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  these 
same  organizations  and  their  close  confreres 
have  been  singing  quite  a  different  tune,  and 
most  vociferously,  in  connection  with  other 
legislation  recently  considered  in  Congress. 
To  hear  them  in  that  role,  one  would  think 
that  a  major  depression  had  already  de- 
scended on  us. 

But  there  are  others,  and  not  only  among 
the  administration's  supporters  by  any 
means,  who  have  seriously  studied  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  the  housing  problem  and  there- 
fore do  not  need  to  veer  from  side  to  side,  or 
try  to  play  both  ends  ;.gainst  the  middle. 
Let  me  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  March  4.  1948.  an 
editorial  which  is  still  more  timely  and 
urgent  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago  when  it 
was  written: 

"Accepting  the  widespread  need  for  hous- 
ing for  all  income  levels,  we  need  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  meet  this  need.  Houses 
now  being  built  concentrate  on  serving  the 
upper  third  income  bracket.  Little  la  t>eing 
built  for  the  great  middle  market,  and  vir- 
tually nothing  at  all  for  the  lowest  third 
who  can  be  reached  only  by  Government 
subsidies.  Nothing  could  be  more  inflation- 
ary than  the  present  housebuilding  booai. 
Current  building  to  skimming  the  craam 
from  the  houalng  nuu-ket  and,  given  the 
peculiar  economlca  of  the  building  bttainaaa. 
the  only  qtiaatkm  to  when  that  market  will 
break. 

"Certainly  a  balanced  building  program, 
with  a  aubatantial  share  of  houalng  for 
middle-  and  low-income  groupa  would  be 
lam  inflatiunary  and  aiore  likely  to  lead  to 
tbe  sustained  high  level  of  productivity  over 
a  lung  period  which  all  experu  agree  to 
aaadad  to  overcome  present  bousing  de- 
flclenelaa." 

In  sum.  here  to  one  issue  which  to  truly 
bipartlsaa  In  the  best  sense,  fl.  1070  and 
H  R  4009  which  are  pending  In  both  the 
Senate  sad  la  the  House  uf  RepMMBlatlvaa 


are  supported  equally  by  honest  Ut>erato  and 
by  honest  conservatives,  by  everyone  in  short 
who  has  studied  the  problem  and  has  his 
country's  welfare  at  heart. 


GOP  Tryiiif  To  Talk  Fair  Deal  to  Death 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  14, 1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  article  by  Doris 
Fleeson  entitled  "GOP  Trying  To  Talk 
Pair  Deal  to  Death, '  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  April  13, 
1949: 
GOP  Trying  To  Talk  Fair  Deal  to  Dxath — 

RXPCBLICAN  SENATOBS  PIUBUSTKH  ON  EVKXT 

Issue,  but  Ahk  Not  Unitxd 

(By  Deris  Fleeson) 

Washington.  AprU  13.— The  real  fllibiister 
of  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  to  imder  way  in 
the  Senate. 

Republicans  opposed  to  the  entire  Truman 
program  are  conducting  it.  It  constots  of 
extending  debate  day  after  day  by  long 
speeches  more  or  less  relevant  to  the  issue 
and  continuing  long  past  the  hour  when  It 
is  apparent  that  the  Senate  has  made  up  its 
mind.  The  classic  example  to  the  15-day 
KCA  debate  in  which  a  dozen  isclationtots 
consumed  three-quarters  of  the  tim"  and  at 
the  end  registered  only  7  noes  as  compared 
to  70  ayes. 

The  Democrats  realize  what  to  going  on 
but  they  are  powerless  to  stop  it.  They  pre- 
tend to  be  brave  about  it  and  insist  that,  in 
the  end.  it  will  prove  fatal  politics  for  the 
Republicans. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  tense  and  annoyed. 
They  realize  that  to  pull  a  clear-cut  cred- 
itable record  out  of  the  confusion  will  test 
their  endurance,  their  nerve,  and  their 
brains. 

The  situation  represents  in  a  sense  a  war 
of  nerves  in  which  the  victors  will  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  American  people  in  the  1950 
election.  Meantime  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion becomes  a  major  crisis,  a  wearing  and 
time-consuming  struggle.  This  is  hard  on 
all  the  Blembers  of  the  greatest  gentlemen's 
club  in  the  world  which  prefers  to  do  its 
work  In  a  less  militant  atmosphere. 

Some  Republicans  frankly  dtolike  the 
trend  and  privately  damn  their  minority 
leader.  Senator  Whexst.  whom  they  blame 
for  thto  strategy.  Thto  group  would  also  pre- 
fer to  play  down  their  southern  allies  of  clo- 
ture-civll  rights  fame. 

So  far  the  elder  statesmen  of  the  party. 
Senators  TArr  and  VANOcifBaw.  are  keeping 
their  counsel.  Faced  In  cauctis  with  a  real 
split  in  the  party,  they  have  acceded  to  tbe 
eoom  of  not  making  any  toaue  ao  far  ■■  a 
party  matter.  The  result  to  that  many  Re- 
publican Senatora.  like  some  Democrnta,  are 
playing  by  ear  and  that  Senator  WMsaaT 
himself  has  veered  far  right  of  TArr-VAi«DSi«- 
■MM  stands.  It  baa  baa^  auggaated  that  the 
■apublleans  really  haea  a  Tiiwt  center,  a  Vau- 
tmamo  left,  and  ■  Wkrrt  right. 
TATT  ma  wMXF-aiAcitn 

It  to  qtilte  possible  that  Taft,  on  domaatlo 
Issues  which  greatly  concern  htm  and  in 
which  he  personally  baa  much  at  stake, 
Will  soon  do  ■  little  whlp>cracklng.  These 
Include  Taft>Hartlay  repeal,  houalng.  and 
aid  to  education.  Tatt  In  the  rota  of  raacuar 
of  the  Senate  from  ttoa  verbal  moraaa  tn 


which  it  to  floundering  would  earn  rather 
widespread  gratitude. 

The  Democratic  leadership's  obvious  plight 
led  to  a  week-end  flui-ry  of  reports  that  ma- 
jority leader  Lucas  was  disg\isted  and  ready 
to  quit.  These  are  false.  Some  of  hto  col- 
leagues have  been  sharp  with  Lucas  about 
timetable  and  other  blunders.  But  in  the 
main  they  appreciate  hto  hard  task  and  are 
not  inclined  to  ride  him. 

The  worst  feature  of  it  all  to  elder  Sena- 
tora  to  the  tendentious  quality  of  the  tedious 
debates,  the  poor  attendance  of  Senators  and 
the  lack  of  a  real  exchange  of  views.  They 
feel  that  too  often  the  Senators  apparently 
want  only  to  get  their  harangues  printed, 
thetr  refusato  to  yield  for  questions  indi- 
cating that  they  are  not  really  interested 
in  the  opinions  of  others. 


Tbe  Traman  Grcos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14, 1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  some  short  arti- 
cles by  William  Robert  Plumme.  They 
follow: 

The  Tbuman  Cncus 

I.    PRESmENT  CALLS  rOR  FASCIST   MACHOnOIT   TO 

PKOTBCT  AMEHIC.U*    WAY    OF  LIFE 

(By  William  Robert  Plumme) 

President  Truman's  program  as  revealed 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  the  national  economy  have  been 
described  as  socialistic.  Socialtom.  however, 
aside  from  its  close  connection  with  com- 
munism, to  also  a  nice  word  for  fasctom. 

It  has  not  been  in  error  that  Communlata 
have  said  fascism  was  the  halfway  mark  to- 
ward communism.  Advanced  in  the  middle 
1930's.  as  an  excuse  for  their  supjxirt  of  the 
New  Deal,  it  was  meant,  no  doubt,  to  placate 
those  left-wing  thinkers  who  recognized  the 
New  Deal  for  what  it  was  and  to.  even  while 
remaining  under  some  myopic  illusion  re- 
garding the  true  nature  of  communtom.  The 
dream  often  seems  so  much  fairer  than  the 
reality.  Tbe  New  Deal,  of  course,  was  also 
accused  of  following  the  1932  platform  of 
the  Socialtot  Party. 

Neither  should  it  I>e  considered  as  acci- 
dental that  Mussolini  was  an  ex-Socialtot.  nor 
that  Hitler's  program  for  a  state-controlled 
economy  was  called  national  socialtom.  Like 
our  own  New  Deal,  both  were  based  upon  a 
combination  of  syndicalism  and  a  sort  of 
watered-down  socialism  sometimes  called 
Fsbton  socialtom. 

Under  the  first,  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
to  broken  down  by  a  series  of  general  strikes, 
such  as  those  which  have  occurred  both  tn 
France  and  In  Italy.  In  Italy  such  atrlkaa 
preceded  the  advent  of  faaelam.  The  aaoM 
purpose  may  be  seen  behind  the  ll«tioa-wida 
strlkaa  pulled  by  some  of  our  labor  unloaa 
here — namely  ttie  great  family  of  CIO. 

Fabian  Socialtom,  on  the  other  band,  to 
the  peaceful  votlag  Into  aslatMiM  of  a  ao- 
vMUfiiif  aUte  in  the  manner  In  which  It 
kM  hMn  taking  place  in  England  under  the 
Labor  lllniatary. 

Tba  tactics  of  the  former,  however,  aaa 
he  combined  with  the  latter  ss  to  being  dem- 
onauated  by  our  New  Oeal-CIO  tto-up. 

Oovemmgnt  control  u  faaeittn 
The  aeonomte  baae  of  faactom  to  govern - 
mant  ooatxol  of  the  nation's  aconomy— of 
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Um  mcwia  at  production.  Prtc*  fixing.  wagA 
control  ol  Wfttag  conditions, 
of  mmXmUtm  Mid  mAnpcrwer, 
compulaorT  "vocmtlonal  guidance."  th«  con- 
trol of  the  Investment  market,  and  of  Im- 
porta  and  exports  are  aOl  p«rt  of  such  a 
tbey  ar*  at  aU  forxDS  of 
IM  ■Mdteal  pitrfMaftoB,  of 
is  also  aoolaUaM. 

The  great  Ulttnmem  bstwseu  fascism  and 
eominunlsm  is  tluit  under  the  former  own- 
ership remains  In  the  hands  of  Its  InTestors 
and  mafnafsra:  management,  however,  ts  de. 
prlved  ot  Its  freedom  to  produce,  and  the 
opportunity  to  Improve  production,  both  In 
quality  and  quantity,  while  the  public  is 
deprived  of  Its  freedom  of  choice,  and  the 
benefits  of  competition.  Government  rather 
Uiaa  oompetitlun  and  the  customer  set  the 
•teadHds  for  production. 

It  is  a  serfdom  In  whldi  fovcnunent  en- 
joys all  of  the  beneflu  of  a  totslttarlan  econ- 
omy without  any  of  tta  wpon nihilities,  and 
the  well  being  of  everyone  becomes  depend- 
ant upon  the  benevolence  and  omniscience 
of  a  lagloa  of  selfish,  unfeeling,  unknowing. 
t(Piorant  and  self -seeking  administrators  act- 
ing at  cross  purposes  for  rt— oni  of  personal 
advantage. 

Communism  merely  doai  away  with  the 
mockery  of  private  enterprlaa.  replaclxkg  It 
with  one  of  public  ownership  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  tt  takes  prassaalon  In  the  name  of 
the  people,  who  only  ocfsstonally  and  on 
some  matters  may  be  permitted  to  vote 
-yes." 

Actually,  however,  the  term  "people"  as 
oaed  by  the  Communists  has  never  been  de- 
fined. Whether  it  meanz  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  the  Communist  Party. 
or  the  highest  levels  of  policy  making  in 
the  aanacnaent  uf  Industry  and  govern- 
ment Imm  saver  been  stated. 

The  Prsaldent's  mwags.  bowevw.  did  not 
aaU  f or  a  full-fledged  MMelst  sUta.  A  few 
of  the  assortment  of  measures  for  that  have 
been  left  out.  But  it  made  a  good  start.  It 
Is  to  be  remembered  that  neither  did  na- 
sodaiism  in  Oennany  spring  Into  be- 
fvll  grown.     It  too  was  enacted  piece- 


Tfn  TtTTMAH  ClHCTTS 


Abaent.  for  Instance,  are  import  contrc^s — 
obviously  out  at  line  with  the  stated  alms  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements — which,  how- 
aver,  do  actually  hide  a  good  deal  of  controls 
OB  imports  Jvist  the  same. 

The  allocation  of  labor,  ts  also  absent,  par- 
tially because  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  must  first 
be  repealed.  But  in  January  194S  after  the 
their  break  tfeKOOfll  at 
It.  that  Incident  was  tiaad  as 
by  the  administration  for  the  re- 
tntroductlon  of  a  bill  labelled  "must  legisla- 
tion" to  meet  the  new  emergency.  Later  its 
U'posa  was  revealed.  1.  c  the  eontiol 
labor  supply  after  the  war  was  over. 
FatciMm  in  Britain 

The  ailoeatton  of  labar  ts  tn  effect  in  Brit- 
tain  where  it  is  feaowa  as  the  Breckinridge 
Its  name  tn  Hitler's  Germany  is  not 
to  tois  writer,  if,  ln<iecd.  it  had  a 


TtaOB  the  democracy  which  today  exists 
tn  KngiarYd.  and  which  some  people  Insist 
upon  caltlni;  socialism  is  tn  reality  txtU 
fied^ed  fascism  on  the  hl^^h  road  to  com- 
through  the  nationalization  of  some 

The  rest — the  allocation  of  materials  In 
ahcn^  supply,  selective  price  and  related 
eoBtrol.  export  controls,  the  control  of 
production  and  the  control  of  credit — 
arc  all  there  tn  the  President's  program, 
are  watered  down  to  be  sure,  but  in 
ai«  Joat  aa  deadly  to  the  system  uf 
free  enterprise,  and  the  freedom  of  self-gov- 
emment.  Credit  control,  for  instance,  is  not 
a  very  far  cry  from  the  power  to  conscript 
capital — once  desired  by  President  Boosevelt 
as  a  wartime  power. 


n.  waanmri's    nocKAM 
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A      HODCCPOOCC 
BUSINESS  HIT 


or 


V^illiam  Robert  Plumme) 

standpoint  of  political  science 

of  President  Truman,  as  enun- 

masaage  to  Congress,  is  plzle- 

he  standpoint  of  political  econ- 

nous:  while  from  that  of  polltl- 

tt  is  full  of  contradiction. 

President  states:   "We  must  as- 

^usineas  the  freedom  and  oppor- 

row   and   prosper."   and   at   the 

ants  to  saddle  It  with  an  alloca- 

and  an  Increase  In  taxes 

mi4<ll«-lncome   brackets,   L   e.,   the 

biislnesses. 

Truman  admits  that  per- 

Increased   in    1948  over   1847. 

I^u^er  proportion  was  Invested  In 

>d  business  and  farms. 

nentlon  the  Important  role  the 

Cjngress   played    in   making   this 

through  tax  reduction.     Nor  did  he 

important  part  tax  reduction, 

consequent  expansion  of  business, 

p-ovldlng  1.000.000  more  Jobs  for 

increased  work  force. 

on  the  matter,  however,  are 

ke  wants  to  increase  taxes.    This 

:he  New  Deal's  traditional  policy 

synflicalistlc  tactics  to  create  an  eco- 

which.  m  turn,  serves  as  an 

advancing    socialistic    measures 

new  emergency. 

this  adds   to   small    businesses 

make  its  full  contribution  to 

welfare."       Small     business 

Aie  pat  on  the  head,  but  it  must 

grayely   concerned   over   the   knives 

It  cannot  l>e  blamed  for 

to  turn  Its  back. 


Small     msiness   provides  most  jobs 

It  shoulc  not  l)e  forgotten  that  small 
business  provides  most  of  the  Nation's  In- 
come and  1  ealth.  and  Is  the  backbone  not 
only  of  oui  economic  freedoms  but  of  our 
political  in;  titutlons  and  liliertles  as  well. 
Destroy  snull  business  and  you  destroy  this 
Republic  of  ours,  and  everything  it  stands 
for :  f reedoi  i  of  opportunity  and  enterprise. 


>f  happiness,  and  even  the  ability 


to  enforce  t  le  bill  of  rights. 

Preedom  of  enterprise  and  self-govern- 
meut  are  li  te  Siamese  twins.  Each  perishes 
without  th«  other.  It  Is  equally  true  that 
economic  □  oncpoly  and  despotism  are  part 
of  each  othi  ir. 

In  line  a  tth  the  President's  policy  for  "a 
fair  distrlb  itlon  of  opportunity"  "business 
will  have  t  be  help,  and  encouragement  of 
Governmen  :"  with  price  fixing,  allocation  of 
materials,  ixport  controls,  credit  controls, 
the  !owerln  g  of  tariffs  on  Imports  through 
reciprocal  t  ade  agreements,  and  more  taxes, 
if  the  PresI  dent  has  his  way. 

"Small  bi  islness  has  lieen  losing  ground  to 
growing  m  inopoly, "  stated  the  President. 
Granting  tl  at  this  ts  true,  which  party  has 
been  In  ofB( «  these  past  16  years. 

A  report  Htwd  by  one  New  Deal  Attorney 
General  aci  aaad  the  steel  industry  of  being 
almost  eoOD  iMaly  integrated,  and  monopo- 
listic in  elu  raeter.  Many  such  repKirts  have 
been  Issuec  under  the  New  Deal  without 
itpKtlon.  In  the  case  of  the  steel 
•ver.  United  States  Steel  was 
pemUttad  tt>  acquire  a  steel  plant  out  Weet, 
built  at  Gd  ernment  expense  during  the  war. 
from  one  a  [ency  of  the  Government  whose 
members  aip  responsible  to  the  President  of 
States.  Then  another  agency 
a<  Oovamxiimt  whose  members,  likewise,  are 


responsible 
SUtaa.  the 


poration. 


to  the  President  of  the  United 
Justice  Department  stepped   tn 


with  antitrist  proceedings  against  the  cor- 


rhe   New   Deal   packed   Supreme 


Cotnt.  of  course,  found  In  favor  of  United 
States  Steel. 

If  President  Truman  was  sincere  in  his 
complaint  against  this  "growing  monopoly- 
he  could  have  prevented  United  States  Steel 
from  acquiring  the  plant  In  the  first  place. 

Thus  the  President  has  uttered  the 
strongest  indictment  against  his  own  party, 
his  own  administration,  and  the  men  who 
hold  office  under  him.  and  the  strongest  rea- 
sons against  granting  him  the  power  to  al- 
locate materials,  which  he  seeks. 

Allocation  hits  small  business 

During  the  war  Congressmen  were  kept 
busy  with  complainu  of  small-business  men, 
who  after  having  been  awarded  war  contracts 
and  sometimes  with  the  highest  priorities  by 
the  military  services,  found  themselves  Ijelng 
discriminated  against  and  hamstrung  by  the 
Washington    bureaucrats. 

As  one  high-ranking  Washington  bureau- 
crat stated  with  regard  to  a  businessman 
with  an  AAA  priority  from  the  Navy:  "Why, 
he  U  Just  a  little  fellow."  Yet  this  little 
fellow  who  was  able  to  produce  his  product 
cheaper  than  some  of  his  big  competitors 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  mate- 
rials. The  high-ranking  bureaucrat  had 
come  to  the  Government  from  one  of  these 
competitors. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment to  allocate  materials  would  recre- 
ate such  situations,  and  for  two  reasons: 
First,  many  of  the  administrators  would  have 
to  come  from  big  business  itself  and.  as  In 
the  past,  would  represent  the  Interests  of 
their  old  organizations,  rather  than  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  The  rest  would  seek  to  curry 
favor  with  the  giant  corporations.  In  the 
past  they  expected  to  and  did  go  to  work 
for  their  organizations  when  they  left  Gov- 
ernment, their  Jobs  with  the  war  having 
come  to  an  end.  Of  course.  In  leaving  they 
Issued  statements  declaring  it  Impossible  for 
them  to  get  along  on  their  salaries  of  from 
•6.000  to  912.000  a  year,  a  chant  which  was 
taken  up  by  their  friends  outside  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  such  conditions,  who  would  repre- 
sent or  care  about  the  multitude  of  little 
fellows,  who.  collectively,  produce  more,  pro- 
vide more  Joljs.  and  contribute  more  to  the 
general  welfare  than  all  of  the  big  business 
organizations  put  together. 

Bureaucracy  ahvays  despotic 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  bureaucrats 
never  have  and  never  will  represent  either 
the  public  in  general,  nor  business  as  a 
whole.  Bureaucratic  control  of  a  Nation's 
economy  has  always  left  the  small  man  on 
the  outside  looking  in.  This  was  true  in 
ancient  times.  It  was  true  in  the  days  of 
the  king's  courtiers,  and  it  is  equally  true 
today.  They  have  never  created  anything 
by  economic  waste  by  compelling  business- 
men to  scurry  all  over  the  place  in  order  to 
obtain  materials  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  easy  to  get  at. 

There  has  been  every  Indication  that  the 
K.  R.  P.  has  been  following  a  similar  practice 
of  favoritism,  despite  provisions  in  the  act 
Intended  to  give  everyone  an  equal  opportu- 
nity at  obtaining  contracts.  It  has  been 
disclosed  that  In  some  fields  certain  favored 
business  organizations  have  received  contract 
preferences  at  the  expense  of  their  rivals. 
Recently  President  Truman  himself  promul- 
gated an  order  to  Paul  G.  Huffman  to  ignore 
thsae  proviaiuns  in  the  act  eltogether. 

Thx  TatTMAN  Ciacus 
zn.  ptntuc  HIT  BT  PRXsmxirr's  psocbabc 
(By  William  Robert  Plumme) 
As  a  cure-all  for  inflation,  Prealdant  Tru- 
man has  called  for  an  assortment  of  con- 
trols, which  have  never  worked  anywhere,  nor 
at  any  time  in  the  history  oi  mankind.    He 
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wants  Increased  taxes  on  corporate  and  Indi- 
vidual incomes,  gifts  and  Inheritances,  excise 
and   fresh  social-security  taxes. 

Now  who  is  the  President  trying  to  kid? 
Who  does  he  think  Is  going  to  have  to  pay 
these  taxes?  Ultimately  it  must  be  the  con- 
suming public,  either  over  the  counter  or  out 
of  their  pay  envelopes. 

For  labor  it  must  mean  another  decrease 
In  purchasing  power — reason  enough  to  start 
fresh  demands  for  pay  hikes,  and  set  off  an- 
other inflationary  spiral. 

For  small  business  and  the  middle  Income 
group  it  means  a  decrease  of  savings,  a  de- 
crease In  the  funds  which  otherwise  would 
be  available  for  the  expansion  of  small,  un- 
incorporated businesses. 

Yet  an  expansion  of  these  businesses  must 
take  place  If  they  are  to  contribute  their 
share  toward  the  accommodation  of  the 
yearly  addition  of  1.000.000  persons  to  our 
labor  supply  which  the  President  Indicates 
will  occur.  The  voting  of  new  taxes  would 
be  a  body  blow  to  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness organizations  in  their  effort  to  com- 
pete with  the  growth  of  monopoly  to  which 
he  referred  in  his  messages  to  Congress.  But 
it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  syndicalis- 
tic tactics  of  the  New  Deal-CIO  alliance  In 
their  drive  toward  a  fascist  state. 

Far  from  acting  as  a  depressant  upon  In- 
flation, increased  taxation  with  a  record 
peacetime  budget  merely  means  the  trans- 
fer of  purchasing  power  from  the  consumer 
to  Government,  with  an  accompanying  low- 
ering of  the  general  standard  of  living. 
With  labor  seeking  to  recover  through  in- 
creases in  wages,  it  means  stepping  up  the 
pressure  of  inflation,  not  its  decrease. 

And  if  the  other  pet  bogey  of  the  Presi- 
dent, deflation  were  to  set  in.  Instead  of 
purchasing  power  being  In  the  hands  of  the 
American  people  where  It  ought  to  t>e.  Gov- 
ernment would  be  compelled  to  step  In  with 
a  new  spending  spree.  This  presumably 
would  lead  to  more  taxes,  or  else  to  deficit 
spending  which  also  means  more  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  Government  and  less 
In  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Such  a  policy  In  Government  must  In- 
evitably lead  to  more  and  more  control  over 
our  lives  until  we  become  reduced  to  a 
position  of  political  and  economic  servitude. 
It  may  be  viewed  as  another  tactic  in  the 
syndicalistic  approach  to  socialism.  1.  e., 
fascism. 

GoremTnenf-creafed  inflation 

Depressions  may  or  may  not  be  man-made 
as  the  President  claims  but  the  recent  infla- 
tion was  most  certainly  Government-made. 

Time  was  when  the  Nation's  cturency  was 
backed  by  gold,  and  exchangeable  therefor. 
The  New  Deal  had  to  take  the  Nation  off 
the  gold  standard  before  it  could  Indulge 
In  Its  first  spending  spree,  domestic  and 
foreign. 

There  is,  however,  another  commodity 
which  can  back  up  currency,  being  ex- 
changeable therefor,  and  that  is  merchan- 
dise on  the  shelves  or  property  such  as  ma- 
chinery, homes,  laud,  etc.  If  the  supply  of 
goods  increases  In  relation  to  the  supply  of 
money,  prices  go  down:  but  If  the  supply 
of  money  increases  In  relation  to  that  of 
goods,  prices  must  go  up  unless  price  controls 
are  clamped  on. 

This  is  commonly  railed  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  it  operates  in  Communist 
Russia  Just  as  strongly  as  it  does  in  capital- 
istic America. 

During  the  war,  money  was  paid  out  as 
wages  for  labor,  etc.  Most  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced went  off  to  war  and  to  other  coun- 
tries. With  price  controls  in  effect,  despite 
high  taxes,  there  developed  an  excess  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  public  which  was 
not  ijacked  by  goods  on  the  shelves,  and 
never  shall  be  so  backed. 

Sooner  or  later  this  pent-up  excess  pur- 
chasing power  would  have  to  be  released,  if 
nowhere  else,  then  In  black-market  opera- 


tions. The  effect  would  have  to  be  Infla- 
tionary since  the  new  goods  ou  the  shelves 
were  backed  by  fresh  money  paid  out  for 
labor  and  other  services. 

A  continuation  of  price  control  would  not 
have  been  a  solution.  It  could  not  skim  off 
the  excess  purchasing  power.  As  a  remedy 
it  was  worse  than  the  evil  since  it  created 
the  bottlenecks  and  shortages  which  Inevi- 
tably follow  in  the  wake  of  Government 
controls,  thereby  creating  more  inflationary 
pressxire.  the  ratio  between  cash  in  the 
pocketbook  and  goods  on  the  shelves  becom- 
ing even  greater. 

The  Soviet  Union  solved  the  problem  by 
deflating  the  value  of  Its  currency,  by  tak- 
ing purchasing  power  away  from  those  who 
h&d  been  saving  their  money  rather  than 
spending  it. 

Public  pays  and  pays 

In  otir  own  case,  the  public  having  paid 
for  the  war  once  in  the  form  of  shortages, 
has  been  called  upon  to  pay  for  it  all  over 
again  in  the  form  of  Inflation,  and  Is  being 
called  upon  to  pay  for  It  yet  once  again  as 
it  picks  up  the  tabs  on  9252,000.000.000  of 
debt  plus  additional  charges  of  interest. 

This  has  proven  very  perplexing  to  a  lot 
of  p>eople,  but  the  President  In  his  message 
forgot  to  touch  upon  the  matter. 

Not  content,  however,  with  the  inflationary 
effects  of  wartime  deflcit  spending,  the  om- 
nipotent holy  holies  of  Washington  saw  flt 
to  bid  up  the  price  of  graih  in  its  purchases 
for  shipment  to  Europe  last  spring  and  called 
for  price  controls  as  a  solution  for  their  own 
acts. 

Likewise,  a  bottleneck  In  home  construc- 
tion was  created  by  one  Government  agency's 
ptirchaslng  and  hoarding  of  cement  still  In 
short  supply,  and  so  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  homes,  roads,  and  dams.  Where- 
upon another  bureau  called  upon  Govern- 
ment to  enter  the  field  of  home  construc- 
tion and  provide  the  housing  which  they  ac- 
cused private  builders  of  being  unable  to 
produce. 


Col.  Edward  C.  Kavanagh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAsaACHTTsrrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  copy  of  a  letter 
conferring  a  high  French  decoration  up- 
on my  distinguished  friend.  Col.  Edward 
C.  Kavanagh: 

Prznch  Bmbasst  to  tbb  United  Stateb. 

Washington,    February    16,    1949. 
Col.  Edw.uu)  C.  Kavanagh. 

Army  and  Navy  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dkab  Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to 
advise  you  that  by  decree  dated  January  12, 
1949,  you  have  been  named  ChevaUer  In 
the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you 
for  this  well -merited  distinction  which  you 
mtist  consider  as  evidence  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  French  Government  for  the  inesti- 
mable services  you  have  rendered  to  France 
in  the  course  of  the  Wrst  and  Second  World 
Wars,  thus  helping  to  maintain  and  rein- 
force with  admirable  devotion,  the  friendly 
relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States. 

Please  be  good  enough  to  accept,  my  dear 
Colonel,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  regards, 

Hekbi  Bonnxt. 
French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 


The  European  Recoyery  Program,  tb« 
World-Wide  Straggle  Againtt  Commo- 
nism,  the  Necessity  of  Keeping  America 
Solvent,  and  the  Farther  Necessity  of 
Military  Preparedness  of  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

or  KXNTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  12. 1949 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  for  consideration  the  European 
recovery  program  commonly  known  as 
the  Marshall  plan.  We  are  beginning 
the  second  year  of  the  operation  of  this 
program.  After  extensive  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to 
write  this  bill  and  refer  it  with  its 
recommendations  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  we  find  that  it  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  debate  after  hav- 
ing received  the  unanimous  support  of 
all  members  of  the  committee,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Members  of  both  parties  have  stated 
to  us  the  absolute  necessity  of  continuing 
this  program  and  they  state  in  sub- 
stance that  we  must  not  abandon  the 
countries  in  Europe  and  England  who  are 
steadfastly  resisting  tlie  spread  of  com- 
munism and  who  believe  in  free  govern- 
ment and  who  believe  in  God  and  the 
church. 

They  have  stated  to  us  that  in  case  of 
war,  which  we  all  hope  can  be  avoided, 
that  these  countries  will  be  our  first  line 
of  defense.  Realizing  that  there  is  a 
division  in  the  world  today,  that  peoples 
and  countries  everywhere  that  believe  in 
freedom  and  the  Republican  form  of 
Government  and  who  believe  in  God  are 
arrayed  on  one  side  against  communism 
which  curses  God  and  defies  religion  and 
hopes  to  destroy  it  and  who  have  de- 
clared themse'ves  as  being  against  free 
government,  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  take 
the  recommendation  of  all  members  of 
this  committee  from  both  parties  and 
to  proceed  along  In  our  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  and  vote  to  support  this  blU. 

America  can  no  longer  live  by  herself. 
Modem  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  have  made  us  close  neigh- 
bors to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  if  com- 
munism sweeps  over  the  earth.  America 
may  go  down  with  the  rest  of  civiliza- 
tion and  it  would  take  us  a  thousand 
years  to  get  back  to  our  present  standards 
of  living. 

While  this  is  true,  we  must  give  some 
thought  and  be  concerned  about  the 
solvency  of  America.  If  we  so  weaken 
our  financial  structure,  and  If  we  place 
too  great  a  burden  upon  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers  of  America,  we  may  get 
in  such  a  situation  that  we  could  no 
longer  protect  ourselves  or  help  other 
Christian,  freedom-loving  nations. 

No  one  from  either  side  of  the  aisle 
has  introduced  any  amendment  or  any 
bill  to  discontinue  the  European  Re- 
covery Program.   Ail  we  have  in  the  way 
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Imately 


to  tUi  MB  be  redan 

Mtwiitefa  represents  an 
««  Mpoveni. 
I  favor  tkls  fBoidaMBl  and  this  cut 
in  the  approptiatlaB  for  the  Marshall 
ptaB.  I  ttniik  It  Is  ttBK  ttet  we  should 
notify  all  of  our  free  uUkaos  in  Europe 
tbafL  the  United  Statai  caanot  continue 
to  meet  every  reqiwst  ttiat  b  placed  upon 
OS  ev«n  tboush  there  appeari  co  be  a 
desperate  stniSKle  going  on  and  des- 
perate need  for  the  funds.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  we  reduce  the  amount  of 
this  MB  tap  !•  pcreett  tt  wltt^let  every 
Earopoon  oaaaiti7  knsw  fHBk  CDcy  theBi~ 
selves  must  esort  greater  ^ori  and 
greater  econooBj  and  that  we  are  reach- 
Inp  the  end  <rf  our  abillty  to  support 
and  aid  them  in  their  recovery  program. 
a»«4i>»r  reason  why  I  thinlc  we  should 
cnt  ttili  appropriatioa  It  percent  is  that 
tn  oar  own  domestic  economy  and 
especially  in  our  appropriations  for  pub- 
■e  works  in  America  this  Congress,  at 
tiw  !■  tot  lit  session,  has  agreed  to  cut 
fhe  approprladon  btlLs,  not  10  percent. 
but  15  percent.  We  did  this  because  we 
tltaogii  that  prices  of  all  sorts  of  goods 
aad  coouBodtties  were  going  down,  that 
money  would  purchase  more,  and  be- 
cause we  felt  that  ripid  economy  was 
■oeeHary  to  keep  ttis  Oovemment 
sirivent. 

Chidcr  these  conditions,  while  every- 
body reaMses  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  European  recovery  pnpram.  I  shall 
vole  for  the  10  percent  reduction  and 
tfMB  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  whether  the 
amendment  carrytaw  the  reduction  is 
patted  or  not.  because  it  seems  to  be  ab- 
to  stop  the  spread  of 
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We  wis  have  op  for  consideration  on 
April  13  a  bill  providing  for  appropria- 
to  carry  ea  oar  annod  forees  pro- 
and  pciuUl  tlkeai  to  eniiid  so  as 
to  secure  this  country  in  case  of  war. 
km  wMI  psoelde  for  the  larpest 


tary  of  America.     It  will  be  necessary  to 
ite  to  the  various  branches  of 
forces  a  httie  short  of  $16.- 
.    That,  added  to  the  sum 
to  support  the  Marshall  plan 
U  BMOtts.  wUl  exceed  $20.- 
of  Amertcaa  Booey. 

of  Congress  realise  that 
desperate,  that  America  Is 
at  the  crossroads  «<  bar  bistnry,  and  that 
we  must  be  ptepaied  In  ease  of  war.  If 
not  the  facts,  it  is  my  belief 
Mriahsr  of  Contrress  would  be 
buse  appropnauooB  aad  tbese 
pending  programs.  They 
«« tax  the  ability  o<  the 

much  sacrifice  and  hardship  upon  every 
AaMTlcaa  ctttaen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee 
tSiat  has  prepared  and  presented  to  Con- 
tbe  hiSk  callbig  for  approxlmateiy 
far  our  Anced  Forces  to 
secure  this  country  brines  us  a  unani- 
duus  report.  Ail  Republican  Congress- 
■sa  and  an  Democratic  Congressmen 
say  that  this  program  is  necessary  to 
re  America. 

an  know  that  Russia  is  on  the 

thai  ber  world-wide  plans  are 

revolution  and  the  over- 


throw of  all  I  epubllcan  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  al  Christian  people  by  force. 
We  undert  xik  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences of  the  '  arlous  nations  of  the  world 
and  to  build  i  lasting  peace  through  the 
United  Na  .lens  Organization.  For 
many  montas  the  United  States  and 
other  free  countries  stniggled  with 
Russia  to  agx  ee  upon  a  prc<?ram  of  peace. 
Thirty  different  times  Russia  has 
blocked  the  ifforts  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  work  to  bring  about  a  lasting 
peace.  Rusj  la  does  not  want  peace. 
She  is  on  t  le  march  and  has  already 
ovemm  anc  captured  and  subjugated 
ihe  rrtfT^  >f  15  nations  against  their 
will. 

Recently  t  le  Communist  organization 
in  Prance.  iJ  i  Italy,  and  in  our  beloved 
America  dec  ared  to  the  world  that  in 
case  of  war.  they  would  support  Russia 
against  theii  own  homeland.  Counting 
her  own  pec  pie  and  the  people  she  has 
conquered  in  Europe.  Russia  now  has  over 
200,000.000  people  in  Europe.  Counting 
the  Commur  ists  in  Korea  and  the  people 
in  China  ths  t  have  recently  come  under 
the  world-viide  sweep  of  communism, 
Russia  has  r  lore  than  200,000.000  people 
across  the  Piciflc. 

It  appears  that  America  alone  is  hold- 
ing aloft  th  !  torch  of  Christianity  and 
free  govern]  nent.  We  have  less  than 
150.000.000  i;  eopie.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  Russia  to  conquer  the  balance  of 
Europe,  and  neither  can  we  afford  to  al- 
low her  to  :onquer  the  rest  of  China. 
India,  and  t  le  Orient.  Our  situation  is 
desperate.  We  must  make  the  protec- 
tion and  see'  unty  of  this  country  our  first 
concern.  T  lis  overcomes  and  overrides 
our  great  desire  to  economize  in 
America. 

We  are  co  ivlnced  from  the  exhaustive 
studies  and  reports  of  this  committee 
that  it  Is  a  wolutely  necessary  that  we 
appropriate  these  huge  sums  totaling 
approximatay  $16,000,000,000  for  our 
armed  force  ;  and  in  excess  of  four  bil- 
lion for  the  Suropean  recovery  program. 

Because  c  f  the  afore-mentioned  rea- 
sons. I  shal  support  both  program.s.  I 
think  that  ( ur  committee  that  reported 
out  the  bill  providing  for  funds  for  our 
armed  forces  acted  very  wisely  in  plac- 
ing great  e  nphasis  upon  building  the 
strongest  A  r  Fbrce  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  7\xr  very  lives,  our  security, 
and  the  fut  ire  of  this  country  depends 
upon  the  miltary  might  of  this  country, 
the  atomic  Jbomb.  and  the  uniting  to- 
gether of  all  peoples  everywhere  that  are 
willing  to  r«5lst  the  blood-thirsty  dicta- 
tor of  Russli  who  designs  to  conquer  the 
world. 


>B  tke  Legal  Side 
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OF 
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ondM"  leave 
sire  to  Incldde 
Fraser  8 


.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 


or  wxacoRSOi 

nf  THS  R<^UBK  OF  REPRSSSlfTATTVES 

Thirsday,  April  14.  1949 

of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speaker. 


to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 

a  radio  address  by  Mr. 

Clardner,  national  legislative 


chairman  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Union, 
the  Nation's  oldest  acUve  veterans  organ- 
isation. Mr.  Gardner  has  long  been 
active  in  veterans'  organizations,  and 
since  1944  has  presented  a  radio  program 
entitled  "for  the  veteran."  His  words, 
therefore  are  entitled  to  consideration  by 
veterans  and  by  Members  of  Congress. 

The  address  follows: 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n,  aimoat 
20,COO,000  men  iisd  rlfiked  their  lives,  broken 
up  their  families,  suffered  economic,  pbyslcal, 
and  psyciiologlcal  Injury  to  help  malntaia 
the  freedoms  of  America.  They  had  locilced 
to  UB,  here  at  home,  to  provide  them  with 
the  means  to  win  It — the  guus,  the  trans- 
pores,  tlie  equipment. 

When  they  turned  homeward,  victorious. 
they  looked  to  us  and  to  the  new  and  power- 
ful reaoureee  of  rich  America  for  jobs.  They 
also  looked  to  us  for  the  way  back,  bade  Co  a 
normal  productive  life  In  the  environment 
of  peace  and  security.  They  sought  it  in  the 
B&me  way  as  their  civilian  neighbors,  in  an 
expanding  economy  that  provides  good  Jobs 
for  ail  employables,  not  because  they  are  vet- 
eraxis.  but  because  they  are  men.  They  did 
not  And  it  In  a  musterlng-out  pay  check,  a 
preferential  rating  for  nonexistent  jobs,  or 
even  in  more  than  generous  tmemployment 
allowances.  Those  who  have  "found"  them- 
selves have  done  so  only  by  waging  another 
war.  that  of  ■dog  eat  dog,"  and  then  to  linger 
In  the  fear  that  the  boom  Is  over,  the  bust  is 
here.  Not  yet  do  we  have  any  assurance  of  a 
continuing  profitable  economy. 

So  far  all  the  programs  for  employing  the 
returned  servicemen  in  our  industries  have 
been  predicated  on  the  general  assumption 
there  would  be  a  Job  for  him  to  do.  And.  so 
far.  of  course,  tliat  has  been  true  with  the 
majority  of  our  veterans  choosing  to  go  Into 
industry.  Dxu*ing  the  past  3  or  4  years  man- 
agement and  labor,  as  well  as  local  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  have  talcen  steps  to  help 
the  veteran  And  tiie  kind  of  Job  he  specifi- 
cally wanted.  Most  of  these  steps  Involved 
some  form  of  veteran  preference,  either  State, 
Federal,  or  both.  But  the  economic  future 
of  the  veteran  caimot  be  solved  solely 
through  preferential  treatment  and  Govern- 
ment aid.  The  jobs  have  not  only  got  to  be 
there,  they  must  remain  there.  The  crux  of 
the  problem  lies  in  planning  for  an  economy 
of  abundance,  a  prosperous  America. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  we  geared  our 
economy  to  an  unprecedentedly  high  level  of 
production,  and  we  cannot,  we  must  not.  sink 
back  Into  a  lower  level  of  production  without 
inviting  unemployment  and  economic  stag- 
nation. In  these  pwstwar  years,  therefore, 
we  must  achieve  peacetime  enterprise  and 
the  production  of  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices on  a  wholly  new  scale. 

It  was  my  supposition  4  years  ago  that 
this  country  would  be  unable  to  utilize  in  the 
questionable  period  ahead,  anjrwhere  near 
the  amount  of  products  which  we  were  then 
manufacturing  for  war  purposes.  In  fact, 
an  enriched  standard  of  living  and  full  and 
continued  peacetime  employment  cannot  be 
achieved  wholly  by  the  production  of  things. 
As  one  suggestion  today  the  approach  to 
them  can  be  greatly  aided,  horvever.  thrcugh 
an  expansion  ctf  the  social  services  which 
make  a  fuller  and  healthier  community  ex- 
istence— medicine,  education,  recreation, 
religion,  child  care,  youth  programs,  and  the 
like.  And  these  can  be  supplemented,  of 
'course,  by  soundly  conceived  projects  for  the 
development  of  our  natural  reaouroes;  the 
harneeslng  oX  rivers  to  promote  navigation, 
irrigation,  and  power:  the  construction  of 
bridges,  highways,  and  harbors;  the  conserva- 
tion and  exploitation  of  soil  and  loreeta  and 
mineral  reserves. 

Stimulation  of  small  business,  civic  de- 
▼•lopmsnt,  and  public  works,  full  use  of 
America's  gigantic  productive  reaources.  In- 
centive taxes,  expansion  of  foreign  markets. 
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low  tariffs — all  of  tbese  and  more  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  veteran  stistained,  stUtable 
employment.  A  continuing  healthy  over- 
all economy  will  obviously  provide  a 
healthier  chance  for  the  veteran  than  a  sick 
economy  with  so-called  preferential  treat- 
ment. Most  veterans  Instinctively  sense  this 
fact. 

Disabled  veterans  should,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  be  entitled  to  extra  protection  and 
preferences  for  both  public  and  private  em- 
ployment. Their  pensions  are  still  not  large 
enough  for  handicapped  veterans  to  live  on 
without  outside  Income. 

Disabled  veterans  have  the  most  to  fear 
from  a  scarcity  economy  and  unemployment, 
because  they  are  for  the  most  part  marginal 
employees,  the  last  to  be  employed  and  the 
first  to  go  when  contraction  begins.  Their 
only  hope  for  a  decent  Income  and  a  Job,  un- 
less preference  for  them  can  be  really  ef- 
fective, lies  in  an  expanded  economy  for 
America,  with  jobs  that  last  for  all. 

But,  even  though  we  might  be  successful 
in  securing  effective  preference  for  the  em- 
ployment of  veterans — disabled  or  able -bod- 
led — which  we  have  done  rather  well,  the  wel- 
fare of  any  one  group  of  Americans  Is  in- 
evitably linked  up  with  the  welfare  of  all 
other  groups  of  Americans  and,  therefore,  we 
must  strive  to  cooperate  together  toward  the 
objective  of  full,  useful  employment  for  all 
Americans. 

As  I  see  It,  we  face  a  momentous  choice  In 
this  postwar  period.  Having  experienced  full 
employment  during  the  war,  the  American 
people  will  not  tolerate  protracted  heavy  un- 
employment again.  If  we  cannot  get  rea- 
sonably full  employment  in  one  way  we  will 
try  to  get  it  in  another.  Thus,  the  choice 
appears  to  be  whether  we  shall  achieve  our 
goal  by  general  planning  and  general  man- 
agement of  our  economy,  creating  general 
conditions  in  which  the  people  will  make 
their  own  permanent  jobs  through  private 
enterprise,  or  whether  failure  to  do  so  In  that 
way  will  lead  us  into  detailed  control  and 
management  of  all  our  economic  activities. 
If  we  are  to  do  it  by  the  general  conditions 
we  create  we  must  do  adequate  planning  to 
that  end  and  do  it  now.  Sustained  full  em- 
ployment will  not  just  happen. 


Irregular  Air  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DEXECATE   FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Jack 
Scavenius,  president  of  Mount  McKinley 
Airways,  Inc.,  Anchorage,  Alaska: 

Because  of  your  continued  interest  in  the 
problems  confronting  IrregiUar  air  carriers 
in  Alaska  I  am  again  writing  you  In  further 
explanation  of  my  viewpoint  in  these  mat- 
ters and  submit  the  following  for  yoiu'  in- 
formation   and    consideration. 

In  reply  to  my  letter  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  of  January  10,  a  copy  of  which 
I  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  O'Connell.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  O'Connell  dated  February  1,  in  which 
he  states,  among  other  things:  "However,  it 
may  be  pomted  out  that  there  is  considera- 
ble doubt,  at  least  insofar  as  available  in- 
formation would  Indicate,  whether  addi- 
tional regulations  would  have  prevented  that 
accident.  "  In  my  reply  to  Mr.  O'ConneU 
dated  February  28,  I  state:  "Having  read 
over  the  most  of  the  available  information 


concerning  the  Tale  student  accident,  I  agree 
with  yotir  statement  but  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  had  the  Administrator  vigorously 
enforced  present  safety  regulations.  Inade- 
quate as  they  are,  this  particular  operator 
would  either  have  been  out  of  business  3 
years  ago  or  at  least  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  operate  In  a  manner  conforming 
to  present  safety  regulations  and  common 
sense." 

Approximately  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  told 
the  Anchorage  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
in  my  opinion  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration was  guUty  of  gross  dereliction  of 
duty.  I  stated  at  the  time  that  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  local  lnsp>ector8  were  doing 
their  level  best  but,  of  course,  the  policy 
governing  the  action  of  the  local  Inspectors 
comes  from  Washington. 

There  are  today  numerous  operators  who 
constitute  a  potential  danger  to  the  public 
due  to  their  type  of  operation.  Overloading 
IS  still  prevalent.  I  have,  during  the  past 
2y2  years,  seen  any  number  of  operators, 
whose  Idea  of  maintenance  is  an  occasional 
mechanic  with  a  tool  kit  when  something 
goes  so  badly  wrong  that  It  absolutely  has  to 
be  fixed. 

As  an  example.  Just  about  i  month  ago 
one  operator  told  me  that  he  feared  that 
C.  A.  A.  was  going  to  get  tough  and  require 
turn-around  checks  here  In  Anchorage.  I 
asked  him,  rather  amazed,  if  he  flew  his  air- 
plane from  Seattle  to  Anchorage,  a  distance 
of  some  1,500  miles,  let  it  sit  on  the  field  at 
Anchorage  for  maybe  2  or  3  days,  load  it  up 
with  passengers  and  fly  it  back  to  Seattle 
without  a  check  and  he  cheerfully  stated, 
"Oh,  yes,  we  never  check  our  airplanes  in 
Anchorage." 

Mr.  O'Connell  stated  further  In  his  letter 
that  he  was  sure  that  the  AdminlBtrator 
would  wish  to  be  advised  of  any  cases  known 
to  me  in  which  enforcement  of  safety  regu- 
lations may  have  been  less  rigorous  than 
necessary.  This,  )f  course,  is  not  possible 
for  me.  Being  an  operator  myself,  I  do  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  Inclination  to  be  de- 
tective or  stool  pigeon  for  the  Administrator. 
I  could  fill  several  pages  with  violations 
known  to  me  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  2' 2  years  but  I  would,  of  course,  not 
be  able  to  produce  any  proof  that  would 
stand  up  In  court. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  get  anyone  in 
trouble  but  these  abuses  and  violations  are 
known  to  most  everyone  in  the  industry  and 
It  certainly  must  be  known  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  most  important  thing  to  me 
and  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  to  get  these 
things  cleared  up.  The  period  of  leniency 
and  education  shotild  be  over  and  the  opera- 
tor who  wishes  to  operate  in  a  safe  and  con- 
scientious manner  should  be  encouraged 
and  helped,  while  the  operator  who  insists 
on  being  an  outlaw  should  be  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

As  an  operator  of  a  noncertlficated,  irreg- 
ular carrier  I  am,  of  course,  very  anxious  to 
see  the  nonscheduled  operators  get  a  chance 
to  survive  and  prosp>er.  But  there  has  been 
too  much  Irresponsible  talk  about  how  the 
nonscheduled  operators  have  been  able  to 
make  a  profit  without  subsidies.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  some  of  these  operators 
forget  that  the  reason  why  they  have  been 
able  to  operate  at  such  a  low  cost  is  partly 
that  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  airplanes, 
engines  and  accessories,  and  so  forth,  from 
war  surplus  and  partly  because  they  have 
operated  with  Inadequate  maintenance  and 
substandard  personnel. 

I  firmly  believe  that  there  Is  a  place  In 
the  picture  for  the  nonscheduled  operator 
and  that  this  t3rpe  of  operation  should  be 
fostered  and  encouraged.  But  I  equally 
firmly  believe  that  strict  enforcement  of 
safety  regulations  is  neceoary  and  I  fur- 
ther believe,  as  previously  stated,  that  the 
present   safety   regulations   governing   non- 


scheduled    operatlont    are    pitifully    inade- 
quate. 

I  have  sent  the  above  letter  with  my  origi- 
nal letter  to  the  Board,  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  also  to  the  members  ol 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  to  Governor  Gruemng. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MT.   MCKINLET   AntWATS.   INC. 

By  Jack  F.  ScAvsNras. 


Are  the  Slums  Disappearing? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
one  of  the  pamphlets — Housing  Dicta- 
torship and  Soft  Socialism.  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  of  New  York. 
1949 — now  being  circulated  by  the  op- 
position to  S.  1070.  the  slum  clearance, 
public  housing,  farm  housing,  and  hous- 
ing-research bill  of  which  H.  R.  4009  is 
the  counterpart  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Thomas  J.  Holden  claims 
that  the  widely  accepted  national  esti- 
mates of  slum  conditions  and  replace- 
ment needs  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  slum  problem  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. He  questions  the  validity  of  fig- 
ures used  in  numerous  congressional 
documents,  which  are  based  on  the  enu- 
meration and  tabulation  of  substandard 
housing  conditions  in  the  United  States 
Housing  Census  of  1940. 

No  evidence  has  ever  been  brought  for- 
ward— 

He  says — 

to  show  that  the  1940  census  enumerators 
ascertained,  or  were  sufficiently  qualified  as 
experts  to  Judge,  whether  any  or  all  such 
units  should  be  classified  for  demolition  or 
were  susceptible  of  Improvement. 

And  he  further  claims,  somewhat 
Inconsistently,  that — 

Repeated  Census  Bureau  surveys  have 
shown  that  there  has  been  steady  progreas 
In  repairing,  modernizing,  or  otherwise  im- 
proving existing  dwelling  units. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Housing  ^n.sus 
does  not  provide  the  basis  for  a  sclOTitiflc 
evaluation  of  slum  conditions,  and  no 
one  claims  that  it  does.  These  data 
have  only  been  used  as  a  rough  index,  and 
their  limitations  were  discus.sed  last  year 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  Officials  and  the 
National  Public  Housing  Conference,  as 
follows : 

For  national  estimates  of  housing  quality 
we  can  only  rely  on  census  counts  of  dw^- 
Ings  "in  need  of  major  repairs"  or  lacking  tn 
minimum  sanitary  faculties.  By  this  crude 
measure,  at  least  one -third  of  our  homes 
were  substandard  In  1040.  Some  of  theae 
structures  -vere.  of  course,  capable  of  repair 
or  modernization  and  the  current  census  sam- 
ple surveys  indicate  that  general  prosperity 
has  encouraged  such  Improvement.  But  the 
vast  majority  requhe  replacement  and  many 
that  were  virtually  abandoned  In  the  thlrtte* 
are  fuU  to  overflowing  today.  Furthermore, 
the  census  does  not  take  into  account  inaDy 
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OMd  thoB  tmt  tm  m  tnr  aMivi*  anas.  But 
the  resuiu  tzKtmt*  Uwt  (TMlttD^raqutrtac 
^moltttnn  an  at  Iea«  a«  iMiaarnia  as  tha 
^m^atB^  iiw^tilj  termed  •aofcataiMtard'  on 

nini—  tat  ■»«  and  UMr.  MMtoMa  Pob- 

Ib  ttw  neaBtime.  hoverer.  »n  ryh«iw- 
tl^oflktel  study  of  s«verml  bli«ht«d  areas 
In  my  haauf  city  of  Milwaukee,  utilising 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
technkpies.  has  been  poMlshed.  And  the 
results  prtjve  beyond  question  that,  for 
^tri«  tvfteal  American  community,  the 
tfw^Bvi  requlriDc  outright  demolition 
in  the  interests  of  ciric  health  and  wel- 
fare are  net  less  b«t  more  numerous  than 
the  roagli  eeam  fSge  would  have  indi- 
cated. 

The  Idwaukee  survey  covered  221 
biocks  te  three  areas,  totaling  11  census 
dlstrieta.  Twelve  thousand  and  fifty 
bones  were  visited,  the  vast  majority  of 
th^n  analyzed  room  by  room.  And  the 
Kwults  proved  that  100  of  these  blocks, 
eantaining  S.05T  dwelhngs.  were  too  far 
gone  or  too  inherently  bad  to  be  capable 
of  modemiaation  or  rehablhtation  on  any 
sensible  or  economic  basis,  and  that  they 
therefore  reqinre  outright  demolition. 
Aa  ofH^»i  recommendation  to  this  ef- 
fect was  made  by  all  the  city  departments 
eaneemed.  through  the  Redevelopment 
Coordtnattcg  Ctxnmittee.  Under  the  ma- 
ctiinery  provided  by  the  Wisconsin 
"biighied  area  taw*  tbMC  Mocks  will  be 
scheduled  for  clearance  and  reconstruc- 
tion as  rapidly  as  feasible,  with  only  'm- 
tulm  enforcement"  to  be  applied  by  the 
Beatth  Department  in  the  meantime. 
(As  Milwaukee  city  fathers  have  regu- 
larly testified  In  Washington,  the  actual 
rate  must  depend  on  the  provision  of 
Federal  aids  for  hoiising  and  slum  clear- 
ance similar  to  those  in  S.  1070  and 
a  R  4009) .  The  ccomiittee  likewise  de- 
iHi^Bai.  OB  tim  talis  d  tbc  survey,  that 
the  I  iiiiialiitiii  131  bloefes  may  yet  be 
saved  by  systematic  rehabilitation  and 
moderslMtiaB.  bvt  eren  here  a  large 
ym«r»i^  ot  sMttered  structures  will  have 
tobTtom  down  in  the  process. 

do  these  up-to-dMe  findings, 
on  the  most  sdMtlfle  ap- 
praisal techmques  avaiteMe  and  handled 
ibroughout  by  tralnai  Inspectors  com- 
pare with  the  niiillim  of  the  1940  hous- 
ing eanns  for  tlie  sum  Areas? 
this  to  as  good  a  test  as  could  be 
of  the  validity  of  the  census  as  a  rough 
index  of  replacement  needs. 

Thirty  specific  items  applicable  to  each 
AmMbc  are  mclud.d  in  the  American 
Pubiie  BanlUi  AfmoctMlcm  schedule,  and 
eight  ttcns  deattw  wtth  the  quality  of 
BtKbborhood  environment.  These  are 
evBlnated  through  a  very  refh^ed  system 
of  penalty  points  and  over-all  scortDff. 
As  (or  the  scientific  care  with  which  the 
^as  carried  out.  the  following 
'  quoted  from  the  report : 
A  consultant  ta  JMWllig  appratoal  from  tiM 
staff  o(  tlM  coouBtttaa  on  Use  bygtsns  ol 
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of  approximately  4  weeks 
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Blight  Elimination  and  Urban 
in  Milwaukee,  report  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee,  city 
June  1948.) 
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program  cannot  maintain  themselves  on 
decent  American  standards. 

I  sponsored  legislation  In  the  Seventy- 
eighth  and  Eightieth  Congresses  and 
again  In  this  Congress  to  extend,  revise, 
and  improve  tbe  social-security  system. 
This  Congress  should  not  adjourn  until 
favorable  action  has  been  taken  to  make 
these  laws  fair  and  workable. 
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EXn  SSION  OP  REMARKS 


JOHN  B.  BENNETT 


or  IdCHICAIf 


IN  THE  »  )U8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsdav.  AprU  14.  1949 

Mr.  BE  JNETT  of  Bylichigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tfc  ;  working  men  and  women  of 
this  counir  t  deserve  a  better  system  of 
social  secui  Ity.  and  action  by  Congress 
on  this  Im:  ortant  subject  is  long  over- 
due. No  jrogram  is  more  vitally  as- 
sociated wi;h  the  welfare  of  our  work- 
ing people  han  an  adequate  pension  at 
retirement  ige. 

For  year  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  8hortc€  tnings  of  these  laws.  But  to 
date  noihi  ig  has  been  done  about  It. 
Americans  mrho  have  reached  retirement 
age  are  tr  lug  to  exist  on  pensions  as 
low  as  $27  t  month.  Thi:>  is  a  lower  scale 
than  that  jfovided  for  people  of  Euro- 
pean count  lea  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
ot  our  forwpfftkl  program.  U  we  can 
itfard  to  b^gcnerouB  to  peoples  of  other 
landi  wt  can  at  least  afford  to  be  fair  to 
our  own  p^ple.    Social  security  in  the 


United  Sta 


are  so  iitli  erable  and  inadequate  that 
those  who) are  receiving  aid  under  the 


es  today  Ls  a  farce.    The  rates 


paoTxcnoM  Fom  ADomoNAi,  caoxn>s  or  woa 

My  bill.  H.  R.  ?033.  would  make  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  available  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  to  three  large  groups  of 
workers  now  excluded  from  the  system. 
These  groups  are:  State,  county,  and 
municipal  employees,  employees  of  non- 
profit institutions,  and  the  self-em- 
ployed. 

PBOPOSHD  IMP«OVISna«TS  IM  THE  PHOGIAM 

My  bill  would  abolish  many  of  the 
provisions  that  now  restrict  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program  so  that 
it  cannot  fulfill  Its  original  purpose. 
This  bill  would  establish  contributory 
social  insurance  as  the  primary  method 
of  affording  basic  protection  against  the 
economic  hazards  of  old  age  and  prema- 
ture death  by,  first,  providing  adequate 
benefits  based  on  today's  living  costs  and 
wage  levels;  second,  liberalizing  eligi- 
bility requirements  to  enable  a  larger 
proportion  of  older  workers  to  qualify 
for  benefits;  and.  third,  making  the  pro- 
tection of  the  program  available  to  three 
large  groups  of  workers  now  excluded 
from  this  protection. 

Self-employed:  There  are  about  9,500.- 
000  persons,  including  business  and  pro- 
fessional people,  farmers,  and  others  who 
earn  their  livelihood  by  means  of  self- 
employment.  Many  of  these,  because  of 
low  or  irregular  earnings  or  losses  of 
savings  in  later  yesu^.  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  security  in  old  age  or 
protection  for  their  survivors  by  savings 
or  purchase  of  private  insurance.  For 
such  persons,  opportunity  to  obtain  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  coverage  is 
essential.  Others  would  be  enabled  to 
supplement  whatever  protection  they  ob- 
tained from  private  sources  through  cov- 
erage under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  system.  Furthermore,  the 
basic  protection  of  the  system  would  be 
available  to  persons  shifting  from  the 
status  of  employees  in  covered  employ- 
ment to  self-emplo3mient. 

State,  county,  and  municipal  em- 
ployees. In  April  1947.  employees  of  the 
States  and  local  units  of  government 
numbered  nearly  4  million,  almost  half  of 
whom  were  not  covered  under  any  retire- 
ment system.  Moreover,  many  State  and 
local  systems  do  not  provide  survivorship 
protection,  or  are  otherwise  inadequate. 

Whether  State  and  local  employees  in 
a  State  were  afforded  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  protection  would  be  op- 
tional with  the  State,  as  tn  order  to  ob- 
tain coverage  for  its  employees,  the  State 
must  consent  to  the  imposition  of  the 
Federal  tax.  Although  the  provision  in 
the  bill  is  intended  primarily  to  provide 
protection  to  public  employees  in  States 
without  retirement  plans,  it  wouid  make 
possible  the  supplementing  of  State  and 
local  plans  and.  in  addition,  these  em- 
ployees would  continue  to  have  the  baste 
protection  afforded  by  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system,  even  if  they 


tftfled  from  public  empforneal  te  watt 
in  private  industry  or  from  one  forem- 
mental  unit  to  another.  Similarly,  em- 
pIoyeM  in  private  industry  could  accept 
Jobs  with  State  or  local  units  of  govern- 
ment without  loss  of  their  old-age  and 
stirvlvoTS  insurance  protceyon.  if  the 
pubUc  employment  is  tn  »  fltsle  that  ex- 
ercised the  coverage  option. 

Employees  of  nonprofit  institutions: 
There  are  about  1.000.000  employees  of 
nonprofit  institutions  and  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  probably  not  more  than 
two-fifths  of  this  number  are  covered  by 
formal  retirement  plans. 

Under  existing  law.  a  retired  worker 
on  whose  wages  old-age  and  sunrlTors  in- 
surance taxes  have  been  paid  for  12  years 
receives  a  monthly  primary  insurance 
benefit  of  *28,  if  his  a'verage  monthly 
wage  was  $100.  The  formula  in  my  'bill 
wculd  provide  this  beneficiary  $46  20  per 
month.  If  his  average  monthly  wage 
was  $2C0.  he  now  receives  $39.20  per 
month. 

This  amount  would  be  increased  to  $63 
under  the  bill.  Also,  the  minimum  pri- 
mary benefit  would  be  increased  from  $10 
to  $20  per  month,  and  the  maximum 
monthly  benefits  payable  on  a  wage,  rec- 
ord of  a  worker  from  $85  to  $120  per 
month. 

Age:  The  bill  would  provide  benefit 
payments  beginning  at  age  60  (instead  of 
age  65  > .  Workers  could  exercise  the  op- 
tion of  retirement  at  the  earlier  age.  but 
undoubtedly  the  vast  majority  would 
continue  in  emplosTnent,  for  even  under 
the  proposed  higher  benefits  there  still 
would  be  incentive  to  remain  in  employ- 
ment, as  benefits  would  be  smaU  in  rela- 
tion to  normal  earnings. 

Under  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  failure 
to  work  after  age  60  would  not  result  in 
a  decrease  in  the  monthly  average  wage 
and.  in  turn,  a  decrease  tn  the  amount  of 
the  benefit  payments.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  quarters  of  coverage  required 
to  be  eligible  for  benefits  would  not  be  in- 
creased after  a  worker  attained  age  60, 
thereby  enabling  a  greater  number  of 
older  workers  to  qualify  for  benefits  than 
can  now  qualify  under  the  presenc 
provision. 

Insured  status:  The  bill  would  liberal- 
ize the  present  provision  which  requires  a 
worker  to  have  been  In  covered  employ- 
ment at  least  one-half  the  number  of 
quarters  elapsing  after  1936  to  acquire 
fully  insured  status.  This  provision 
keeps  many  older  workers  from  being  eli- 
gible for  retirement  benefits.  Under  the 
provision  in  the  bill  older  workers  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  retirement  benefits 
if  they  had  worked  in  covered  emptoy- 
ment  one-fourth  the  number  of  calendar 
quarters  elapsing  after  1936.  Thus  to- 
day a  worker  would  need  12  quarters  of 
coverage  (instead  of  24  quarters)  to  qual- 
ify for  retirement  benefits.  No  change 
is  made  tn  the  existing  provision  that 
upon  the  completion  of  40  quarters  of 
coverage  a  worker  obtains  a  fully  insured 
status  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Survivor  benefits:  My  bill  provides  for 
continuing  a  wife's  benefits  as  one-half 
of  the  primary  insurance  benefit,  but 
survivor  benefits  would  be  computed  at 
ths  rate  of  three- fourths  of  the  pninary 
benefit  for  one  child  and  one-hall  for 
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. ctifld— lastMMl  of  one- 
half  for  each  child— and  parents'  bene- 
fits at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  the  pri- 
mary benefit  for  each  parent — instead  of 
one- half  for  each  parent. 

This  provision  would  substitute,  for 
the  various  methods  now  used,  a  uniform 
ratio  to  the  primary  benefit  for  aD  sur- 
vivor benefits  paid  to  a  sole  beneficiary 
and  for  all  two-person  and  three-person 
beneficiary  groups,  except  when  the 
groups  consist  only  of  children. 

Widows  without  children:  My  bill 
would  provide  for  the  payment  of  sur- 
vivor benefits  to  widows  of  Insured 
workers  without  meeting  an  age  require- 
ment, even  though  these  widows  do  not 
have  children  of  the  deceased  workersm 
their  care — instead  of  paying  benefits 
to  widows  only  if  they  have  attained  age 
65  or  have  such  children  tn  their  care. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  many  widows  who  have 
never  been  a  part  of  the  labor  market 
and  because  of  age  or  other  causes  are 
unable  to  obtain  employment  upon  the 
death  of  the  breadwinner. 

Earnings  by  retired  wortters:  Under 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  all  beae^aries 
would  continue  to  be  eligAle  for  hoicfits 
if  their  earnings  in  covered  employment 
did  not  exceed  $35  per  month— tastMd 
of  terminating  benefits  when  a  " 
ciary  earns  $15  or  mwe  per  month. 


SociafiKil 


t  It  Good 


)N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  A  MEYER 

OF  KJlMSAS 

m  THE  aOUSB  OP  REFRKEKNTATlVtfl 

Thursday.  AprU  li.  1949 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  a  radio 
address  entitled  "Socialized  Medicine — 
Is  It  Good  Medicine?'  made  by  me  over 
five  stauons  in  my  district: 

Last  week  when  I  talked  to  you  on  BCA— 
Wbat  We  Can  ReaUy  Afford.  I  told  you  the 
spending  spree  of  the  Administration  was 
still  on  Let  me  fflustrate  that  point  some 
more.  One  at  tta  spending  schemes  is  for 
soctallaed  medicine — a  medical  OPA,  whicb 
i8  being  presented  to  you  taxpayers  under  tti* 
Innocuous  Utle  of  compulsory  health  tnanr- 
ance.  Under  thto  scheme,  you  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  you  wlU  get  something  tor  no<h- 
tng.  Too  have  to  get  behind  the  prapaganda 
OMt  to  floodlog  ttie  country  to  —  ^i*  1«s 
•o-ealled  couiplMI  baaitli  toMimce  i«any 
means.  Aeearttag  to  tta  Mtw  York  TUnaa. 
and  I  quote.  "This  is  the  most  radical  reform 
yet  to  be  broachwl  by  the  Truman  Adminia- 
tratlon." 

What  vou  are  really  bettg  asked  to  decide 
to  whether  vou  will  aoeepK  tbm  Idea  of  so- 
daliaed  medicine,  the  prudnet  o<  wrtaitatte 
and  communistic  coimtilea  aad  laadan  which 
wUl  tax  your  weekly  wages  for  Govemment- 
ooBtc^kM  SMdlcal  care — or  the  American 
^tti^tlff  ^atam  of  individual  responsibility 

QMtar  this  ■iiiiiiiil  maatjBl—  P*mi  at 
the  administration,  yon  woaM  pag  ttaiM^ 
a  tax  taken  from  yomr  wagea.  te  a«M—  to 
the  amount  contributed  by  your  ciupleyv. 
atong  wtth  the  (nveent  social  security  and 


tncoaui  tasH.    Kfowara 

tion.  theoreUcally  you  wouki  get  It  for 
tng.    But  here  to  the  caccb— 

You  wooM  IwiTt  to  gD  to  a  doctor  or  a : 
pital  vhMi  katf  litoad  the 
system.  If  not.  jonitf  attlMr  toaive  to 
tnw^y^-r  doctor— or 
yooraeif.  You'd  be  paying  twice 
wcfold  already  be  paying  tbe 
healtti  tnsorance  tas.  Yoa  see,  there  la  al- 
wvya  a  Joker  In  any  scheme  which  says  you 
can  get  something  for  nothing. 

Of  course,  every  workar  wlU  be  aupportlng 
additional  Fsderal  bnnaaerats  and  file 
clerks.  You  can  Imagtoe  how  many  will  be 
employed     to     take     car*     at     licooojXW 


you  or  a  meoaltor  at  yoor  fanUly 
U.  You  would  pcobalBly  ftnd  yourself 
at  WO  at  man  pattsnfs  half  of  tbem 
wrtut  «■■- flii'^T  ma  Willi  were  bent  on  let- 
ting everythtng  they  can  for  their  money. 

In  desperation,  jrm  would  probably  con- 
sult one  of  the  private  physicians  who  have 
refUHd  to  Ja^n  the  aaaembly  line,  and  pay 
wtmt  vMta>  woek  after  week,  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  you  would  still  be  paying  the 
Govenunent. 

This  socialized  medldse  Is  not  a 
It's  been  tried  tn  every  country  from  I 
to  Etussta.    9o   busy  have  the  doctors   be- 
to 
at 
out  a 
toms  ready." 

A«i/V>  from  the  fact  that  the  Government 
•ooid  not  piaaihij  gtiaraatee  that  you  oould 
have  your  own  doctor  and  tbe  hospital  of 
ymu  choice,  the  pending  scHawi.  tt  paaasd. 
«atold  not  promise  you  any  imaMi  VBidto  g 
jHBi.    In  Uie  meanwhile  yawr  taSM  far  thto 

Ttm  miitoiitoiiii  my*  tt  would  take  S  yeais 
Just  to  "tool"  up  on  this  program. 

/iitrf  where  wouid  the  doctors  oome  from 
to  cairy  on  this  ■>  catiail  eiaupaln 
dce?    With  th»  atoortage  oC 
I  today,  more  and  oMKa  of 

into  pnbUc  dtolca  and  gfoop  . 

The  dose  personal  relattonahip  ba- 
tween  doctor  and  patlant  thus  would  be 
largely  destro3red. 

ffyottaoartBdi  . 
madlBlne.  yoa  coold  kasw  onto  tbaory. 
yon  wouid  Srst  have  to  get  ya«r  ragalat 
tor  or— and  mark  thla  well — a  Guveinmsnt 
oflldal  to  approve  yoor  ease  and  after  all 
this  red  tape  you  stlU  migbt  BOt  get  the  9a- 
etoltot  yoa  want,  bat  aaaaaaB*  aoit^Md  to 
yoor  case. 

And  what  would   be  the  cost  of 
plan?    Well,  the  cost  to  f  sdlcatoil  « 
Income.    For  that  first  S  , 
will   not  be  getting  any  SHrvice — while  tbe 
niiiwiiaiaiit  to  tooUng  up  with 
and  |iWi    Jiig  wold  be  paying 

to  a  parcent  ao  thaa  a  fittotty  wltb  MtoeooM 
of  t*  800  or  more  woold  be  paytng  fimaa  gn 
to  tM  a  year.    Bow  does  that  compare  with 
your  doctor  btU  last  year? 
But  this  iBnt  the  end.    The  master  cooks 

vum 


3  or  4  . 

ami  id  yoor  wngas  aad  aaltflas  wgnldBt  pay 
the  bill,  so  the  rest  ol  the  cost  woold  come 
ottt  of  Oiiii  I  iiimnt  general  funds — which.  In 
turn,  means  one  taxation  to  take  care  of 


cost  from  5  to  15 

AyfH  what  do  tha  iuaiaia  get  out  of  tUto? 
They  could  stay  out  at  the  scheme  and  hope 
to  gKt  pctvato  pattonta.  Or  tiiey  work  Xor 
ttoe  gpsai  II— int  at  a  flat  aalary  of  ao 
pm  patient.  Any  piad  doctor  would 
loaded  vcp  with  pastanto  ba  eouldn  t 
hunriia    them   alL     He'd   have   to   have 
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Of 


and  «uif*c»s 

In  Um  United 

IB  my  oUmt  cmmuUj    tn  Um 

doetan 

I 

relief  vbenerer  UIimm  •cmck.     If 
Uwre — vc  knew  vwmjthtof 
•artght. 
of  yoa  k«vc  thoM  awort—  aad 


have  wtth 
planners 
would  Jaaiiiij  UUa  oooiklaQoe  and  relation- 
ship ownltbt.  tf  tiMT  had  tb*tr  vay.  Tou  d 
ba  jm^  OBft  tn  an  MaaiiiMj  line,  with  a  ticket 
tn  yoor  ImhmI— aant  wlmv  a  gowniBcnt 
etark  UKMUbt  TOO  ofocbt  to 
jort  balf  dt^noaad  ky  • 
vtOl  too  BMBf  patlMiki  SBd  too  suit  forms 
to  flu  oat  foe  otiicr  OoTHTiment  clerlu  to 


medicine,  doctor*  wtmld 

wtth  laaaflBary  Ola  to  study  Indt- 
or  to  do  tlw  tmmmth  work  tlist 
OS  one  or  tbe  H—ltMeT  nations  In 
tbe  world. 

TlM**  te  a  eaastmettvc  way  of  attacking 
be«ith  !■  iililima  natkar  than  ~ptnk  {^la"  pre- 
scribed by  the  OiiianMiiit.  Senator  H. 
AuBAJOiB  Smixm.  aipnHlean,  of  New  Jer- 
•%mC9  not  tear  down  •  toe 
wtth  a  leak  tn  tbe  roof,  and  tbmi 
bolld  a  woaderfnl  new  )aU  to  live  in."  Let's 
flx  tik*  leaky  roof. 
IPs  can  do  this  by  glTlng  Federal  aid  to 

MMe  to  yy  lor  ili  — ■!  i  ■.  Thte 
ably  tnctade  not  mosw  tiMB  90  percent  at 
tbe  popatetkni  and  would  eost  aroond  080.- 
of  bfUtons. 

loaiMrtant — Federal    aid 

be  given  to  aedtanl  schools  and  stu- 

ao  tbdt  we  cmn  have  onre  doctors.    We 

toctora.  not 
hsTe  already  with 
at  OuieinnisiiT  red  tape 
And  SaaBy.  there  sbotUd  be  Federal  aid  for 
tbe  tnapectton  at  tbe  health  of  school  chil- 
Let's  use  l^sdcral  funde  to  help  thoee 
It  agerd  to  pay  tbetr  doctor's  or  hoe- 

cntlre  medlaal  proiaaitoaal- 

Brerytxidy 

Is  entitled  to  aiiiquate  meens  to  care  for 
laealth.  AtHsmnlesately  80  percent  of  the  Ks- 
tton  la  MiMMWiliellj  able  to  meet  thetr  pcr- 
ao^tf  ineillfel  mpeiises  Tbs  30  percent  wlio 
aee  not  »bte  to  pny  need  and  iiiowlrl  hare  a 
lislpteg  band,  but  In  iwiiiiilbii  for  tbam  let's 
not  ilHdTCy  oar  entlr 
lb  tnke  care  at  tl 
oar  htf  p.  sre  we  going  to  aetaMlali  a 

project?     Dosk  n  have  to  be  Oovvmaent? 
I  say.  "Ho. "    What  do  yoa  think? 
•oclallaed  medicine  raeults  In  two  sorts  ot 
really.   Oood  naedletne  f  or  tbe  wM« 
wbo  can  aCord  to  pay  a  prtvato 

I  ot  bealtb  tosatloB 
for  t!ie  wage  earner  who  feels  be  cant 
to  pay  twvx  (or  medical 
»ber.  you  never  gat  anytbtat  for 
tn  this  world. 


Orieatal  Fnutfy  ia  HawaH  Serioai  Hireat 
to  Frait-  aiid  Vef  etable-Gro%irmf  Areas 
•I  Padic  C^sU  Soatiiwest  South,  aad 
Sodtkcast — |.efislatiire  of  Hawaii  Asks 
far  Fe<leral|  Assistance  To  Carry  oo 
Fifkt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuriday.AprUU.  1949 

Mr  PARRl  SGTON.  Mr  Speaker,  to 
Members  of  (  ongress  from  areas  where 
)f  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
industry.  I  recommend  a 
careful  readliig  of  the  enclosed  resolu- 


tion adopted 
Territory  of 


by  the  Legislature  of  the 
iawaii. 

**To  be  fore  ?amed  is  to  be  forearmed." 
If  this  pest .  the  oriental  f ruitfly.  ever 
est!  bli5hed  on  the  mainland. 
.000.000  would  become  In- 
the  fight  which  would 
necessary  for  its  eradica- 


becomes 
the  sum  of  S 

significant    ii  i 
then  become 
tion. 

We  of  Hav4aii  know  of  the  damage  it 
can  do.    The  :ime  to  fight  it  is  now. 
The  resolu  ion  follows : 

House  Oincurrent  Resolution  34 
Concurrent  re  olution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
appropriate  Tunds  for  the  study,  control, 
and  eradicat  ion  of  friUtfly  pests 
Whereas  wten  HawaU  was  the  base  of 
military  opera  Ions  In  the  Pacific  area  dur- 
ing World  Wai  n  and  civilian  authority  was 
superseded  bj  martial  rule  many  serious 
frultfly  pests  including  the  oriental  fruit- 
fly  (Dacus  do]  sails  hendl)  were  introduced 
into  the  Terri  ory  from  the  Southwest  and 
West  Pacific  i  ^reas  due  to  the  absence  of 
proper  Inspect  on  of  incoming  cargoes  by  sea 
and  air  and  tl  e  absence  of  other  protective 
agali  ist  such  frultfly  pests;  and 
th  (  discovery  of  larvae  of  the 
oriental  fruiti  y  (Dacus  dorsalis  hendl)  In 
the  Tanda  ore  ild  and  the  embargo  of  ship- 
ments ot  this  orchid  from  Hawaii  effective 
March  23,  194  ),  in  addition  to  many  other 
products  pre  riously  quarantined,  points 
clearly  to  vasi  iy  increased  potential  danger 
to  American  a  ^rlculttire:  and 

Wbereas  thJ  i  danger  is  of  such  nature  as 
to  nncaaaltati  In  the  national  Interest,  an 
ejqMnded  emc  -gency  program  of  study  and 
dereloproent  <  i  remedial  measures,  involv- 
ti^  the  oriental  frultfly  and  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  flies;  and 

Whereas  th4  oriental  frultfly  has  proven 
Itself.  In  the  y\  months  since  it  first  appeared 
111  the  Terrlto!  y  of  HawaU,  to  be  one  of  the 
more  destruct  ve  of  insect  pests  attacking 
fruit  and  vetei  table  crops  ever  to  appear  In 
the  United  Sfstes  and  uvcorporated  Terri- 
tories: and 

Wbereas   th^   oriental    frultfly    multiplies 
rith  extreme  rapidity  and  exhibits  excep- 
Tltallty.  having  been  found  simoet  si- 
wnWanenmly    vor  tbe  entire  asO-mlle  extent 
of  tbe  major  fa— ilaa  talatirt  ebaln;  and 

frottfly  peeta  attadi  almost 
an  fruit  eropsjto  which  it  has  been  exposed , 
panetivli^  tl «  skin  and  depositing  eggs 
mto  maggot-like  larvae  wtuch 
the  fruit  becoming  msawi  of 
ind 

and   similar   frultfly    pests 

variety  of  vegetables  such  ss 

sggplant.  and  also  the  young 

cotto  i.  aod  do  daSMCi  to  certain 


commercial  flowers,  growing  nuts,  and  many 
other  crops:  and 

Whereas  these  pests  have  t)een  regarded  as 
primarily  tropical,  various  of  them  show  con- 
siderable adaptability,  being  found  in  large 
numbers  at  cooler  temperatures  on  the  slopes 
of  Hawaii's  mountains;   and 

Whereas  they  sdapt  themselves  to  and  live 
In  a  wide  variety  of  wild  plants  in  Inaccessible 
areas,  and 

Whereas  the  oriental  frultfly  particularly 
attacks  not  only  growing  fruit  crops  in  the 
fleld.  but  may  do  extensive  damage  to  such 
agriculttiral  produce  in  transit  to  markets 
and  actually  when  on  display  in  markets;  and 
Whereas  Hawaii's  efforts  to  achieve  needed 
diversification  of  its  agriculture  through  ex- 
pansion of  noncompetitive  tropical  crops  la 
blocked  by  lack  of  adequate  control  of  frtilt- 
fiy  pests,  even  though  the  two  major  cropm 
of  Hawaii  have  leaned  but  slightly  on  Federal 
funds  for  these  purposes  ih  the  past;  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  introduction  of  many 
of  such  frultfly  pests  into  Hawaii  as  a  result 
of  the  war  effort  of  the  entire  United  States, 
it  is  Just  and  equitable  that  the  expenses  of 
eradicating  such  pests  should  be  borne  by 
the  entire  United  States;  and 

Whereas  agencies  of  Federal  Government 
promptly  spent  millions  on  the  eradication 
of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  when  it  ap- 
peared in  Florida  20  years  ago;  and 

Whereas  Oriental  fruit  fly  ravages  In  Hawaii 
are  but  one  of  the  several  extraneous  effects 
of  the  World  War  n  which  have  disrupted 
and  injtired  the  economy  of  the  Territory  of 
HawaU,  because  war  influences  sharply  cur- 
tailed basic  Hawaiian  agricultural  indtistries 
during  the  period  of  hostilities  while  agricul- 
ture expanded  in  the  continental  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  placing  of  quarantines  on  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
Hawaii  and  other  infested  areas  has  already 
been  carried  to  extreme  measures,  such  as 
the  recent  placing  of  an  embargo  on  ship- 
ments of  vanda  orchids  although  there  is 
considerable  doubt  among  entomologists  that 
a  viable  larva  or  egg  could  be  transported  on 
vanda  orchids  under  conditions  which  would 
permit  transfer  on  arrival  to  other  plants 
upxjn  which  they  could  complete  their  life 
cycle:  and 

Whereas  quarantine  measures  are  negative 
only,  and  cannot  guarantee  that  this  or 
similar  insect  pests  may  not  reach  the  con- 
tinental United  States  through  Central 
American  countries  or  by  other  routes;  and 
Whereas  only  immediate  and  thorough 
study  and  research  by  adequately  staffed  and 
financed  agencies  can  accomplish  the  control 
and  eradication  of  the  said  frultfly  pests: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
rxtory  of  Hawaii  (the  Senate  concurring). 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be.  and  it  is  hereby,  respectfully  re- 
quested to  appropriate  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  to  be  expended  by  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  carry- 
ing out  prompt,  large-scale,  affirmative  meas- 
ures to  combat,  and  to  seek  to  reduce,  con- 
trol or  eradicate,  the  oriental  frultfly  and 
other  similar  frultflies,  in  cooperation  with 
experienced  Hawaiian  and  other  agencies; 
and  be  it  further  resolved  that  it  be.  and  it 
is  hereby,  respectfully  suggested  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
the  aforesaid  minimum  appropriation  should 
be  allocated  to  concurrent,  large-scale,  inten- 
sive studies  as  follows: 

(A)  $350,000  to  the  expansion  of  the  ex- 
pli->rations  In  quest  of  parasites  destructive 
to  frultfly  pests,  now  in  progress  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific  area,  India,  and  in  South  Africa. 
It  being  apparent  that  if  success  is  to  be 
achieved  by  this  biological  control  method, 
the  prospect  of  early  progress  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
missions  in  these  and  other  fields,  with  in- 
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__, faculties  for  reception,  rearing,  test- 
ing, and  liberation  of  paraattes  and  predators. 

(B)  9150,000  to  studies  of  tbe  Uology  and 
ecology  of  frultfly  peats,  espedaUy  the  ori- 
ental frultfly,  since  comparatively  little  la 
now  known  of  how  It  Uvea  and  how  it  re- 
spcmds  to  different  coadltlsaa  and  envlroD- 
ments,  and  such  inloi  laatlfw  la  vital  to  con- 
trol and  possible  eradication  In  any  area  In 
which  it  may  appear. 

(C)  Five  hundred  thouaand  dollars  to  tbe  ' 
study  at  ■liiiMlbilkm  and  fumigation  of 
fruits,  vegetaUaa,  aad  flowers,  since  there  to 
a  wide  area  of  unexplored  or  only  partially 
explored  paaslbUltles  for  phystclsta,  cbemlau. 
and  biochemists  with  adequate  laboratory 
aqulpnent.  Including  use  of  fumlganta  and 
gMea.  sspenook;  or  ultrasonic  waves  and 
electromagnetic  rays;  and.  furttaanaore.  de- 
velopment at  soeceasful  mulioii  wSl  stand 
for  years  to  cooae  aa  a  vital  MfagwaN  to  all 
agricultural  areas  which  aaay  be  ktanataned 
by  these  or  atmllar  pcaU. 

(D)  Five  hundred  tbowaawd  doilara  to  in- 
tensive studies  of  UMiCbodi  o*  area  treat- 
ments and  controJe.  aueh  aa  spraying  from 
aircraft,  various  oaea  of  chani trait,  and  eradi- 
cation of  boat  planta,  tnaannMb  aa  maA  «n«^ 
trols  will  be  immediately  needed  abould  tba 
fruit  fly  or  a  simUar  pest  appear  ha  any  area 
In  the  ouuUaental  United  Statee  unprotected 
by  ocean  barrtva. 

(El  Two  hundred  and  fifty  tbouaarKl  d<^- 
lars  to  Intensive  development  and  testing  of 
new  Insecticides  since  there  are  already  thou- 
aanda  of  new  chemical  products  of  labors - 
tortea  developed  dtirlng  the  war  which  have 
yet  to  be  properly  tested  against  theee  spedflc 
insects  under  various  conditions. 

(F)  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thoxisand  dol- 
lars to  researct  in  dislnsectlzlng  materials 
and  procedures  on  local  and  global  common 
carriers,  since  rapid  development  of  air  travel 
has  brought  all  conttnenta  within  a  few  hoxirs 
of  each  other;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  at  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  memt»ers  of  the  respective  Com- 
nUftteea  on  Agriculture  of  both  Booeee  ot  the 
Coogreas  of  the  United  States,  to  tbe  mem- 
bers of  agricultural  subcommlttcea  of  the  aald 
Senate  and  the  said  Hotise  of  Representatlvea 
Appropriations  Oommltteea.  to  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  the  Del^ate  to  the  Congress 
from  HawalL 


Another  Swia^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 


n»  TH3  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTAii v KS 

ThUTtdav.  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  REED  cf  New  York.  Mr.  fapeaker. 
the  international  swindle  continues  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  EGA  authorisation  appro- 
priation bill  for  »5.5WJiQ.000  to  exploit 
the  American  taxpayer  is  bad  oiough, 
but  the  swindle  does  not  stop  at  this 
point.  Let  the  honest  taxpayer,  the  for- 
foCten  man,  read  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
April  14.  1949: 


That  the  Boose  of  Repreeentativea  should 
have  voted  SS4  to  4g  and  the  Senate  70  to  V 


to  authorize  an  approprLitlon  of  roundly 
five  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  to  dis- 
burse In  15  months  seems  to  forecast  an 
actual  appropriation  not  much  short  of  that 
sum.  The  ApfMroprlatlona  Committees  can 
and  probably  wiU  ehtpoC  btta  here  and  there; 
they  are  not  likely  to  affect  the  Impact  of 
ECA  s  second  year  cm  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  on  ear  own  doaaeMlc  eeooomy. 

But  the  Appropriations  Committees  can 
correct  a  blunder  made  by  the  drafters  of  the 
KCA  meaeure.  one  which  Involvea  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  flnanctal  policy.  Both  chaa^ 
hers  have  gone  along  wtth  the  State  Depart- 
ment's mistaken  belief  that  it  to  part  at 
XCA's  mission  to  guarantee  private  American 
capital  against  certain  risks  tn  foreign  tn- 
vestment  The  House  Mil  autbuilUBa  a  new 
appropnatloD  of  g2T3.000.000  for  thto  pur- 
poee  and  renews  an  unobligated  balance  at 
•ggjOOtjOOO  from  a  previous  similar  authori- 
sation, llu  Senate  bill  contains  a  provialon 
of  the  same  sort. 

Specific  risks  from  which  American  invea- 
tors  abroad  may  be  thus  protected  are  ob- 
stacles to  the  conversion  of  proOts  from  local 
currencies  into  dollars  and  lose  at  principal 
through  either  natlonaliaaUoa  or  political 
disturbances.  Will  our  private  dtiaens.  lae- 
tog  on  notice  from  their  own  Government 
that  ootatde  tnveatment  in  Marshall -plan 
countrtoa  to  atffl  baaardoos.  put  thetr  capital 
at  risk  where  it  seems  probable  tliat  they 
wlU  have  to  fall  hack  on  thto  guaranty? 

Whether  they  will  or  XKJt.  they  are  not  In 
justice  entitled  to  protection  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  body  of  Federal  taxpayers. 
These  guaranty  provisions  of  the  ECA  bills 
are  ohviously  Intended  to  breathe  life  Into 
President  Truman'a  tadd  new  program  for 
developing  the  backward  regkxis  at  tbe  earth 
and  ralalng  the  world's  living  stsrdanta. 
That  program  Is  not  aa  new  aa  It  to  bold. 
Wben  ao-cailed  private  capital  obCalna  a 
Oovemment  giiaranty  of  the  results  of  Its 
venturing  it  ceases  to  be  private  capftal 
and  tatea  on  the  character  cf  a  Government 
loan  or  grant  Tbe  only  holrtneai  tn  the 
program  to  calling  it  new. 

Perhaps  a  $300,000,000  guaranty  fund  to  a 
pica3rune  thing  in  these  times.  It  to  still  big 
enough  to  set  an  evU  precedent. 


What  Next? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WllXlAM  LEMKE 

or    IfOKTH    DAKOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

ThMnday,  AjirU  14,  1949 

Mr.  T-gitfTCF  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  again  lost  in  the 
dismal  swamps.  Since  1932,  outside  of 
war  prices  and  good  crops,  agriculture 
has  been  receiving  Up  senriee  and  spas- 
modic help— subfiist«ice  help.  No  per- 
manent, beneficial  legislation  has  been 
enacted.  If  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture erer  hits  upon  the  right  solution.  It 
will  not  be  by  the  law  of  averages  but  by 
accident  If  a  batter  swings  at  a  ball 
often  enough,  then  be  will  eventually 
hit  it. 

The  Department  (d  Agriculture  has 
made  so  maay  btanders  that  it  Is  time  tt 
came  tiadk  to  earth.  All  during  the  time 
that  tbe  Department  made  these  bhmders 
a  perfect  solution  was  before  it.  I  hav« 
reference  to  cost  of  production — 100- 
percent  parity — for  that  percentage  of 


the  agricultural  products  domestically 
consumed  each  year  and  the  world  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus. 

If  that  legislation  had  been  passed, 
then  long  ago  the  farmers  and  farm  or- 
ganizations would  have  prevented  over- 
production of  any  particular  product. 
They  would  have  seen  to  it  that  they  got 
cost  of  pgjdttion  for  100  percent  of  their 
crops.  They  would  naturally  prodnoe 
those  crops  which  were  In  short  supply 
and  not  in  surplus. 

In  place  of  that,  ever  since  1903.  the 
Department  has  advocated  first,  65-per- 
cent parity,  then  75  percent,  later  85  per- 
cent, and  Congress  fbially  raised  it  to 
90  percent  In  spite  of  the  Department's 
protest.  This  parity  was  based  on  the 
obsolete  and  outmoded  bogus  formula  of 
1909-14.  All  the  time  agriculture  was 
entitled  to  at  least  10»- percent  parity— 
100-percent  justice. 

Now  that  ail  segments  of  agriculture 
are  demanding  cost  of  production — 100 
percent  parity — the  Secretary  pulls  an- 
other boner.  He  suggests  that  the  farm 
products  be  sold  on  the  open  market — 
the  world  market.  In  other  words,  the 
American  farmer  is  now  to  compete  with 
the  peon  laix>r  of  Latin-America,  with 
the  coolie  labor  of  the  Orient,  and  with 
the  slave  labor  of  Russia  and  other  Eu- 
ropean nations.  In  the  next  breath  the 
Secretary  assures  the  farmers  that  he 
will  compensate  them  with  subsidies,  and 
then  proclaims  to  the  consumers  that  he 
will  in  ^hat  way  bring  down  the  cost  of 
food. 

It  makes  oae  wonder  just  how  the 
mine  of  the  Secretary  functions.  Surely 
he  adds  insult  to  injury  when  be  tells  the 
farmer.  "You  wiH  have  to  sell  your  food 
products  in  competition  with  the  Latin- 
American  peon,  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese cojlie.  and  the  slave  labor  of  Russia 
and  other  nations."  This  although  he 
gives  them  lip  service  and  says  that  he 
«Si  compensate  them  for  feeding  the 
XatioD  out  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury— out  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  This 
would  give  the  Secretary  an  opportunity 
to  regiment  agriculture  with  a  vengeance. 
Fortunately  the  American  people  are 
not  that  gullible.  Both  the  producers 
and  the  consumers  know  that  they  would 
get  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  The 
farmers  and  the  oxisumers  know  that 
subsidies  have  to  be  paid  out  of  in- 
creased taxes.  They  know  that  they  pay 
the  Nation's  taxes.  They  know  that  (or 
every  $1  of  subsidies,  they  wHl  In  the 
end  have  to  pay  back  t2  in  taxes.  This 
because  of  the  interest,  administration, 
collection,  and  disd-ibution  expenses. 
Tbe  Secretary  ought  to  know  that  he 
cannot  pull  himself  out  of  a  hole  by  his 
bootstraps. 

The  farmer  also  knows  that  the  farm 
population  has  decreased  from  30.00Q.O:0 
to  19.000.000  while  the  general  popula- 
tion has  increased  20.000.000.  He  knows 
that  while  agriculture  used  to  elect  one- 
third  of  the  Members  o*  Congress,  it  is 
now  about  one -seventh.  Therefore,  be 
realizes  that  he  must  get  permanent  leg- 
islation— cost  of  production — a  floor,  not 
a  ceiling. 

The  fanners  know  that  imder  the  Sec- 
retary's scheme  many  people  living  in 
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iBdwtrial  centers  could  easily  be  footed 
iBlo  betterlnc  that  acrtcxilture  ws  re- 
sponiable  for  the  hL  h  taxes.  They  could 
be  ted  to  beheve  that  the  pennies 
squecaed  out  of  their  eamlntcs  vere  tbe 
result  of  the  few  pennies  that  the  Sec- 
retary, under  his  scheme,  voukl  dish  out 
to  acrtcQlture. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  concluding 
ny  remain  than  by  closing  with  an  edi- 
torial from  tbe  Baltimore  Sun.  dated 
April  11.    Here  is  the  editorial: 


m    ^MCSTXDIT 


roos 


Jl 


One  ttilnc  tbat  m»Xm  so  many  of  the  new 
oimoxlotis  Is  thfC  ooB- 
of  pious  and  pontifl 
fraotf  vtkleh  tbcy  ooatala.  TiAb  xhm  new 
term  ptan  propoMd  by  tiM  Tiuuiaa  admln- 
Istntton.  Take  tbe  already  constant  daUn 
by  it*  putlMBa  that  it  wlU  lead  to  cheaper 
food. 

It  win  ooc  iMd  to  cheaper  food.  The  daim 
that  It  win  to  fnudolent.  The  new  plan  wUl 
not  cut  tbe  coat  of  fann  landa.  It  will  not 
rut  the  coat  of  farm  labor.  It  will  not  cut 
fans  Interest  rates  nor  fann  tana.  It  wttl 
not  cut  the  coat  at  farm  machinery.  It  will 
not  cut  the  coat  of  fertUicers  or  that  of 
tm^.  It  will  not  cut  freight  ratea  on  foods. 
It  will  not  cut  tbe  marketing  costs  of  foods. 
Tbe  new  f  twme  will  not  reduce  by  a  tin- 
gle penny  a  singia  one  o(  Ute  mulutude  of 
economic  coau  which  go  Into  tbe  food  finally 
eaun  by  the  conaumar.  Tbto  and  oihar  ale- 
menu  of  the  Tnmiaa  program  guarantee, 
tndaed,  a  steady  increase  in  many  of  thaae 
casta. 

What.   then,  do  tte  adBiliilitnitton   men 
tbey  my  the  new  plaa  wttl  pro- 
I?    Why.  tbay  *Bply  msan 
haw  to  pay  !•«  for 
food  la  ratall  prless.    But  that  ts  ooly  be- 
Will  ba  paid  for  food  by  tbt 

1  out  o<  tasea 
of  tlM  MVMfeHM  to  a  prodl- 

to  ciimpJaawBt  raconM  tbay  gat 
from  lower  prlcas  in  tha  market.  But  the 
paid  to  tbe  teraMra  are  part  of  tba 
It  el  food.  Aad.  ■■  Mated,  thoat 
posalMy  be  cheaper  and  may  be 
to  rtoe. 
True,  the  food  subatdiea  will  come  to  a 
astaat  out  of  the  yield  of  tlie 
In  ttus  way  higher- 
win  pay  a  graaiae  than  of 
than  lowar-lBGoaaa  psopla. 
In  other  words,  the  Brannan  scheme  is  a  way 
by  which  higber-incooae  people  can  be 
forced  to  pay  directly  for  the  groceries  of 
loenme  people  who  hitherto  have  been 
to  pay  tbair  own  way  and  locked  on 
nmmtmifiUam  of  niiioiiiiaaiii  linimlii 
aa  tba  amik  of  paupertam. 
Mg  wiU  thcaa  tax  subsidlca  be?  On 
tbto  paatt  aamtary  of  agrtcultura 
to  caadM  aaoogb  toaay  ba  baa  no 
tbto  wa  do  kaow.  Tba  tacome  level  wtiieb 
Mr.  Braaima  propoaw  to  guarantee  to  tbe 
farmers  ts  the  average  leTcl  of  t'K^'me  tbay 
anioyad  linee  lam.  That  bappena  to 
level  of  ineaoM  tbt 


to  make  tbto  aanaptlon.  tbto 
level,  tiie  staadard  fw  all  the  futtve. 
Mo  osM  Will  deny  tbe  adaiinistratiat  a 
rlgbt  to  propound  new  farm  plana  as  tbe 
f «— nt  tarm  plan  wavan  ta  a  tbaa  of  da- 
^nr»ti»^  prteas.  Tbs  dabaia  to  JaM  bagtaaliH 
and  no  doobt  laapactakla  tKgvmmau  can  be 
offered  for  tlie  adatfatotratloo  plaa.  But  the 
claim  that  it  arili  bring  cbaapar  food  is  a 
fraud. 


W«  Retaember  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  (}EORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALirOllNT.\ 

IN  THS  BOt  R  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVUB 
Moniav.  April  11.  1949 

Ur  MnJER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unc  pr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Inc  ude  herewith  an  editorial 
ai>pearlng  in  the  Daily  Review,  of  Hay- 
ward.  Calif.,  or  March  28.  1949.  entitled 
As  We  Rem<  mber  It." 

A  joint  Aniy-Navy  board  was  created 
by  a  resolutKn  adopted  by  the  Congress 
to  study  th<  matter  of  an  additional 
crossing  of  £  an  Francisco  Bay. 

After  exhiustive  studies  this  board 
made  a  report  in  which  it  recommended 
the  building  of  a  combined  cause  way - 
tube-type  cnisslng  from  a  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  t  ie  foot  of  Army  Street  in 
San  PranciscD  to  a  point  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fifth  Strei't  in  Alameda  with  the  rec- 
ommendatioi  that  a  tube  be  constructed 
in  connectiot^  with  this  project  under  the 
Oakland 
land  from 

The  State 
to  disregard 
joint  Army- 
a  controvers; 
who  would 


which  separates  Oak- 
ia. 

-bridge  authority  seeks 
le  recommendations  of  this 
board  and  as  a  result 
has  arisen  between  those 
kccept  the  findings  of  the 
joint  Army-lfa\T  board  and  the  propo- 
nents of  thq  toil-bridge  authority  who 
want  to  bul^l  a  bridge  parallel  to  the 
PranclACO -Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  some  iOO  feet  northerly  of  It.  The 
editorial  con  alned  herewith  u  pertinent 
to  this  contr  iversy ; 


las  bay 
now  confin>d 
mfltMQces 


agcnd  i% 


Oakland 


We  cannot 
Oave  Hope,  of 
tintiiag  to  bat 
so-eaUad  final 
taken  to  asic 
croaslng 

Dave  report 
ported       " 
cles  m  tbe 
to 
political 

Let    us   nov 
mental 
tbe   Alameda 
and    tbe 
chance? 

And  wtiat 
San  Pranclsco 
mayor  of  the 
ctoco.  the 
Mateo,  the 
of  tha  city  of 
the  city  of  Saj  i 

The  former 
ing  and  are 
Dave's 
U  for  tbe 
in   the   Hope 
"political 

Oave  relates 

Our  readers 
of 


wi  BCMCMsn  n 

oatp  but  admire  the  skUl  of 
tbe  Oakland  Tribune,  m  con- 
la  for  a  parallel  crossing  after 
and  decisive  action  has  been 
permission  to  build  tbe  twin 


aie 


diaagrca  abou 
put. 

Dave 

Ba  myi  in 


sees  t  o 


"ttxe  parallel  bridge  Is  sup- 
by  governmental  agen- 
Opposition  to  tbe  bridge 
almost  entirely  to  certain 
in  San  Pranclsco." 
Inquire    what    are     'govern- 
"  In  the  Eastbay?     Are  they 
County   Board   of   Supervisors 
City    Coxmcll.    by    any 


the  "political  Influences"  in 
Are  they  the  supervisors  and 
:lty  and  county  of  San  Pran- 
ot  the  county  of  San 
of  Piedmont,  the  council 
Hayward.  and  the  councU  of 
Leandro? 
p-oup  want  the  parallel  cross- 
governmental  agencies  in 
The  second  group  oOclally 
tag  and  ts  deOned 
dieUoiiary  and  geography  as 

in  San  Pranclsco." 

some  other  Interesting  things. 

remember  how  the  State's  de- 

mblic   works  and   the   United 

4rmy-Navy  Board  of  Engineers 

where  the  croastng  shall  be 


sup  rrtoors 
mi  >yar 


aUed 
dlctioiu  ry 


Infli  enci 


disagreement. 
Sunday's  Oakland  Tribune: 


"Both  reached  agreement  in  selecting  the 
bridge  snd  the  Alameda  to  Army  Street  cross- 
ing as  the  final  snd  most  feasible  solutions." 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  Army -Navy  board 
(1)  looked  at  29  proposals,  (2)  said  no  sec- 
ond bridge  would  have  been  nccswary  if  we 
hsd  been  smart  enough  to  have  a  rapid 
transit  system  worthy  of  the  name,  (3)  de- 
cided that  only  one  more  was  needed,  and  (4) 
after  a  close  decision  recommended  that  the 
southern  crossing  should  be  that  one  bridge. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  seemed  to  us,  the 
State  came  out  with  a  decision  for  only  one 
bridge,  which  should  be  the  parallel  cross- 
ing. Paced  with  the  findings  of  the  Army- 
Navy  board.  It  reconsidered  and  gave  ground. 
It  said  the  parallel  bridge  should  be  buUt 
now,  and  the  southern  crossing  in  the  sweet 
by-and-by. 

The  Federal  authorities  which  handle  such 
matters  warned  us  that  while  immediately 
approval  would  be  given  to  a  southern  cross- 
ing, a  new  study  might  be  necessary  If  the 
State  came  up  with  a  "final "  decision  to 
apply  for  a  parallel  bridge.  That  warning 
was  issued  months  ago.  If  it  had  been 
heeded,  we  might  well  have  been  started  on 
our  way  to  a  second  croaslng  of  San  Francisco 
bay. 

As  it  ts.  there  is  danger  of  delay  after 
delay  while  the  State  fights  to  force  Its  paral- 
lel bridge  through  against  strong  local  op- 
position and  against  the  continued  recom- 
mendations of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  a 
southern  crossing. 

That's  the  way  we  remember  it.  but  of 
course  we  don't  use  Oave  Hope's  dictionary 
and  geography. 


Shoald  We  Finance  National  Socialiim 
in  Europe? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  MuaotTKi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  radio  station  WBAL, 
Baltimore.  Md..  on  April  16.  1949.  on  the 
.subject  Should  We  Finance  National 
Socialism  in  Europe? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SHOtn-B  Wk  Finance  Natiowal  Socialism 
IN  Euaopi? 

Good  afternoon.  I  wish  to  thank  radio 
station  WBAL  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  and  to  think  with  you  on  an  Important 
Issue  of  the  day.  Congress  recently  au- 
thorized the  continuation  of  the  European 
recovery  program,  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan,  for  a  further  15  months.  The  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  will  be  fixed  later  when 
the  appropriation  bill  Is  passed.  I  do  not 
intend  to  dlsciiss  the  merits  of  the  Marshall 
plan  as  a  whole,  many  of  the  objectives  of 
which  are  good.  I  shall  address  my  remarks 
to  a  single  phase  of  It.  I  shall  discuss  with 
you  this  afternoon  whether  any  part  of  your 
money  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
should  be  ujsed  to  finance  or  Implement  ex- 
perlmenU  in  socialism  In  the  countries  of 
western  Europe.  By  carrying  on  these  ex- 
periments some  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
are  acquiring  and  operating  basic  Industries. 
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This  is  spoken  of  as  the  "natlonallasatlon"  or 
"socialization"  of  Industry.  I  am  particular- 
ly glad  of  an  opportunity  to  dl8cu<<8  tliia 
qtiestlon  with  the  people  of  the  Pree  Stata  of 
Maryland,  well  known  as  you  are  In  my  own 
State  of  Missouri  for  your  Insistence  on  fab- 
play  and  toleration. 

I.    MaasHALL-PLAN  MOmTT  HAS  ACOtLCaATIB  THI 
NATION AtJZATIOM  OT  INDUSTET  Uf  EtTBOPI 

Several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  far 
down  the  road  toward  a  completely  social- 
ized state.  England  has  already  sociallaed 
10  o<  her  Important  Industries.  Prance  has 
■oeMMed  33  of  them.  This  process  of  soclal- 
lEatlon  In  both  countries  has  been  acceler- 
ated to  a  great  extent  by  the  use  of  Marshall- 
plan  money.  Under  the  Marshall  plan  each 
of  the  participating  countries  of  E\irope 
submits  a  plan  of  what  It  proposes  to  do  t>y 
way  of  Internal  reeanstruction  and  relief. 
The  United  Stataa  makes  up  the  deficit  In 
these  national  plans.  What  each  nation  does 
Internally  ts  supported  by  the  money  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  I  shall  discuss  par- 
ticularly the  case  of  Great  Britain;  not  be- 
caiise  of  any  dislike  of  the  BHtlsh,  but 
bocansc  Great  Britain  Is  a  typical  case  and 
by  far  the  largest  beneficiary  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  The  American  taxpayers  have 
already  contributed  under  various  plans, 
most  of  them  now  unhonored  and  unsung, 
over  •44.000.000.00  to  Great  Britain. 

The  B4ar5hall-plan  funds  go  from  Amer- 
ica In  the  form  of  raw  materials  for  Britain's 
socialized  Industries  and  in  many  other  ways. 
If  the  United  States  had  not  financed  the 
British  socialist  program,  it  could  not  have 
been  carried  out.  It  was  American  money 
(3rour  money)  that  saved  Britain  from  the 
Inevitable  unemployment  and  lower  stand- 
ards of  living  Which  would  have  come  under 
tba  socialist  program. 

fOilallsra  and  communljm  are  fruit  of  the 
•BOM  tree,  which  lias  its  roots  In  the  theories 
tt  Karl  Mars.  Thay  bav«  tha  same  ob)ae- 
ttve.  which  ta  tha  nattonaltzatlon  of  all  in- 
dustry. Tha  Communist  u  wilting  to  raaort 
to  aa^  maans.  including  tore*  and  violanec. 
to  tttaln  this  end.  The  Socialist  prefers 
that  tha  nations  I  ixat  ton  at  UidtMrtry  ba  ob- 
tained by  peaceful  or  demoeratte  metheda. 

Communism  Is  the  form  of  Marxism  which 
has  developed  in  Rtissia.  The  sdheranU  of 
communism  are  in  control  of  tha  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.— the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Socialism  ts  a  form  of 
Iferxism  tliat  has  been  developed  in  England 
Mid  tn  some  of  the  other  countries  of  western 
Europe.  The  British  Labor  Party  is  in  control 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

And  so  we  are  met  with  this  strange  para- 
dox. The  United  Stataa  Is  spending  bUUons 
of  dollars  to  stop  Marxlat  communism,  but 
at  the  same  time  Is  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  subsidise  Marxist  socialism. 

As  Winston  Chtaxhill  has  said,  the  So- 
cialist partlflB  in  every  European  country  are 
the  handmaids  and  heralds  of  communism, 
and  prepare  the  way  at  every  stage  and  every 
step  for  its  future  advance. 

n.    DOXS     1CA«8HAH.-PLAW     KOKXT     KKTAIO    THX 
NATION ALIZATION  OT  iKBtJaTaT  IN  rUBOFB? 

It  has  been  argued  by  one  of  the  apologists 
for  tha  Mp'^>^'^"  plan  that  the  Marshall  plan 
is  the  way  to  check  the  advance  of  socialism 
tn  Great  Britain.  He  thinks  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan  will  make  the  British  so  happy 
and  contented  that  they  won't  want  social- 
ism. I  believe  he  went  so  far  as  to  character- 
ise aa  childish  the  suggestion  that  the  money 
of  the  American  taxpayers  should  not  be  used 
to  finance  and  Implement  socialism  in  Great 
Britain. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  Marshall-plan  law  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  April  3.  1948.  Did  the  socialist 
Government  ttim  back  from  Its  program  in 
view  of  the  golden  prospect  of  Marshall-plan 


money  flowing  from  America?  Quite  the 
contrary.  A  month  after  the  Marshall  plan 
was  adopted,  on  May  17,  Clement  Attlee, 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  head  of 
the  British  Labor  Party,  assured  the  party 
at  tts  annual  conference :  ""We  intend  to  carry 
on  the  work  to  which  wa  have  set  otir  hand 
and  with  your  help  we  aball  win  through." 
On  November  2,  1948,  Hugh  Dalton.  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  put  it  this  way: 
"We  shall  obstinately  pwslst  in  carrylrg  out 
the  promises  which  we  made  to  tlie  electors." 
But  It  may  be  said  tliat  was  last  November — 
maybe  the  program  of  the  party  haa  been 
changed  since  then.    Let  us  see. 

After  all.  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
The  British  socialists  are  now  tatting  steps 
to  nationalize  the  iron  and  steel  indiistry. 
A  few  days  ago  Prof.  Harold  Laakl.  the  brain 
truster  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  was  in 
Washington.  He  said  that  there  are  three 
industries  his  jMirty  plans  to  nationalize  next. 
but  nothing  except  force  would  cause  him 
to  reveal  what  they  are. 

And  to  bring  the  record  right  down  to 
date,  on  AprU  12.  last  Tuesday,  a  5-year  pro- 
gram for  the  soclailst  party  In  Great  Britain 
was  announced.  In  addition  to  the  Indus- 
tries already  nationalized,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Government  take  over  the  cement  indus- 
try, all  suitable  mineral  deposits,  cold- 
storage  facilities  not  already  publicly  owned, 
sugar  manufacturing  and  refining,  and  ap- 
propriate sections  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try— and  this  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  Baltimore  people — two  great  insurance 
companies,  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  and 
the  Pearl  Insurance  Co..  both  of  which  have 
vast  investments  in  other  business  enter- 
prlsaa. 

Does  this  look  Ilka  the  socialist  party  Is 
turning  back  from  tts  program?  Who  knows 
better  what  that  program  Ls  than  tha  leaders 
of  the  socialist  party  themselves?  And  re- 
mambcr  this:  If  tha  United  States  does  not 
flnanea  tha  program  for  furtlaar  natiotial- 
laatlon.  It  oanaot  be  earrlad  out. 

It  la  alfo  MOMtlfflei  aald  that  wa  should 
not  place  aay  ■tringi  on  tha  MarabaU'plan 
money  beeatwa  tha  United  futai  ibould  not 
Intarfara  in  tha  fovammant  or  tn  tha  aoon- 
cmy  of  A  foreign  eountry.  But  blaaa  my 
soul,  tba  whole  M*"*'*"  plan  Is  an  tntarfar- 
anca  In  tha  aconomlas  of  other  countries  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  Wa  said  to  Spain  at  the 
outsat:  "We  don't  Ilka  your  Government. 
Tou  can't  liave  any  MarshaU-plan  money  un- 
less you  change  It."  We  Interfered  In  the 
Italian  election  in  1SM8.  The  American  Am- 
bassador made  campaign  speeches,  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed the  Italian  people  over  the  radio  on 
the  eve  of  the  election.  I  do  not  mean  to 
criticize  this,  but  I  do  say  that  it  ts  entirely 
too  late  for  us  to  hold  up  our  hands  and  say 
with  sanctimonious  piety:  "Of  course,  we  do 
not  wish  to  Interfere  in  either  the  govern- 
ment or  the  economy  of  a  foreign  country." 

m.    COMMTITION  WTTH  NATIONAUZKD  INDTTaTBT 
la  tTNTAia  TO  TKK  AMZBZCAN    WOaKINQMAN 

I  am  concerned  atxnit  this  use  of  your 
money  because  we  are  creating  competition 
abroad  that  will  rise  to  plague  us.  The 
American  businessman  and  tlie  American 
workingman  have  always  prided  tbemsalven 
upon  their  ability  to  meet  fair  competition 
anywhere  and  at  anytime.  All  we  have 
asked  is  an  even  Iveak.  But  we  Americans 
have  alwaya  Inalstad  that  competition  be 
fair.  We  have  put  antitrust  laws  and  anti- 
monopoly  laws  on  oxir  statute  books  to  in- 
sure tliat  the  competition  among  ourselves 
ts  fair.  Now  we  are  helping  to  create  in 
Europe  great  nattcmal  monopolies  and  set- 
ting them  up  In  business  to  compete  with 
American  industry  and  American  labor  on 
unequal  terms.  Natlonaltaed  industries 
have  an  advantage  over  private  industries  tn 
competition  with  them,  and  here  ts  the  rea- 


son. Nationaltaed  indiistrles  enjoy  freedom 
from  taxation,  the  advantaflaa  of  aMmopoly 
and  government  finanrirt  Mppert.  Mxk 
competition  threatens  to  ImperU  the  welfare 
of  the  American  workingman. 

Let  us  take  the  ovaraaas  air  lines  as  an 
example.  The  American  air  lines  croaslng 
the  Atlantic  are  having  great  difficulty  tn 
nT*^<Tig  both  ends  meet.  They  find  them- 
■etrea  tmable  to  buy  the  finest  planes  and 
the  latest  equipment  for  a  very  good 
they  are  losing  money.  On  the  other 
the  ftltlah  Overseas  Alrwaya.  owned  by  tbe 
British  Government,  have  recently  con- 
tracted for  10  Boeing  Strato-Crulsers,  at  a 
cost  of  11,500,000  apiece,  to  be  paid  for  otn 
of  MarshaU-plan  money:  of  course.  I  mean, 
your  money.  And  so  American  taxpayan 
are  giving  equipment  to  foreign  oretaeaa 
government  air  lines,  and  expecting  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  to  compete  with 
them.  No  wonder  the  American  private 
enterprise  in  competition  Is  discoviraged.  and 
unattractive  to  thrifty  Investors. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  considering  this  matter.  Sen- 
ator Gac»cx  said  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Marshall  plan:  "You  may 
be  putting  a  whole  lot  of  industry  In  this 
country  out  of  business."  Later,  the  great 
Georgia  Senator  said:  "1  have  warned  you." 
Mr.  Hoffman's  comment  was:  "Sir,  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  little  concerned  I  am  alMut 
Eioropean  competition."  With  due  respect 
to  Mr.  Hoffman,  let  me  make  this  clear:  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  be  con- 
cerned about  American  industry  and  Ameri- 
can worltlng  people.  1  believe  we  of  the 
American  Congress  should  say  to  our  lellow 
citizens,  who  earn  their  bread :  "Our  friends, 
we  can  tell  you  how  much  concerned  we  are 
about  unfair  European  competition  In  the 
years  to  come." 

I  aannot  avoid  the 
wa  think  tbia  thing  tt 
wa  shall  daelda  not  to  pamM  |0«r 
earned  under  a  system  of  tt—  antorprtw  aad 
panonal  mitlatlvt,  to  be  frlttarad  away  In 
expertaesti  la  aoelallaR  ea  tiM  eontinant 
of  Burop9«rto  tlM  BrttMiXriea. 


Tr3i«te  to  Has.  WUIian  Lafif  er,  of  North 
Dakota,  by  £.  L  Delaney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  , 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VXXMONT 

Uf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBI 

Monday,  April  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  ID .  1949 

Mr.    AIKEN.      Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  broadcast 
over  Station  KPRO.  Riverside,  Calif.,  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Delaney,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
known  radio  commentators  of  the  Pacific 
Northwe.st.  In  his  broadcast,  Mr.  De- 
laney refers  particularly  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
LangerI,  and  pays  him  a  well-deserved 
tribute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printet:  in  the 
RxcoBO,  as  follows: 

The  "lone  ranger"  of  the 
Senate  can  take  credit  today  for 
affects  the  pocketbook  of  everyone  in  this 
country.  That  "lone  ranger's"  name  ts  not 
mentioned  tn  connection  with  the  Washing- 
ton dispatch  of  today,  but  thoaa  who  bava 
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a  pirtodl  at  TMrs— 
at  awpth*  ar*  «^ 
avmn  tbat  Senatcr  Waxuix  LAitcoL  of  North 
>  U  tc  bt  T*""*^**^  as  much,  li  net  more. 
mmj  fll^^»tr  tmttflritmi.  ta  the  Senate  fcr 
tb*  MnwiMliii  MMfi  vbldi  ta  featured 


in 


that  the  United 
the  French  and 

Um  British  to 

or  piKBts  and  th* 

In  Oermany.    We  are  In- 
that  all  or  part  of 
UB  stad.  metal,  and  ctandcal  fisetorlca  which 
rked   for  dtaiMKdlBC  vtU  act   be 


tllacaC 


It  is  eren  IdKttd  ttet  ttMCC  ta  stUl  anctber 
pUa  in  the  draftiac  pioe—  wblrTi  is  still 
«acr«C  but  Army  Secretary  Royall.  «ayi  will 
ffg  ^Mte  paliUc  aoon.  It  Is  expected  to  Uft 
tb*  faatateMaBS  on  10  Oerman  tndtatrtaa — 
sblpbaMlM  battv  one  at  ttaem. 

lb  UM  t!9m99»  pccaon  tn  thta  eoontry 
tiMM  ttCMS  cC  todar*  xw««  Bay  not  apfiaar 
%o  aflart  tham  to  any  appwclsWe  extent. 
It  the  oppoalta  to  true.  For  every  mll- 
Qt  r^n\iawx»  that  ve  can 
for  European 
[  vfed  by  the  present 

_^_____ , I  )art  that  much  leas  In 

the  Federal  tax  burden — which  faUa  on  every 
one  of  us. 

The  State  Department  explained  today 
that  tbt  aqiUpme&t  which  will  be  left  In 
Ommmaf  to  torattil  tn  S3  plants  in  the  steel 
IwlitoliJ  M  mctal-workiz^  plants.  33  chemii- 
cal  plana,  and  7  other  factories  in  the  metal 
Industry. 

In  yTpi>tning  the  decislcn  on  the  increase 
in  st«el-aiaking  capactty  the  SUte  Depart- 
tttM  tt  was  done  to  obtain  greater 
oC  operatloD  in  the 
the  actual  use  of  thto 
tK^  xnaxlxnum  pro> 
ducUon  ot  •omcthtnc  omt  11.000.000  tons  aet 
bj  the  awtiiu  oocvqiatloD  puwtra. 

Tbto  alteratkm  tn  the  prerloua  program  as 
set  up  by  ttoa  WcaUcn  Powers  was  made  on 

the   ■■■ennatVi   ot  the  Unlied  »aUa 

f oDeavta^  a  alsHly  d  Ooraan  Indaftrtai  prob- 
lena  made  by  a  groop  of  American  btslneae- 
men.  The  State  Department  stated  further 
that  the  agreement  was  made  in  order  to 
brlDff  the  reparstlnna  dismantling  program 
tnto  harmony  with  the  auwyean  recorery 
program. 

That  u  wliat  might  be  referrad  to  as  an 
understatemcBt.  It  disc  I  nam  but  part  of  the 
truth  and  the  real  situation.  But  what  it 
IfKvmM  aa  eondastreiy  aa  anything  is  that  for 
foar  ISiV  yiBrs  tlia  9tmt»  Department  has 
been  carrying  out  a  program  that  was  baaed 
on  a  hate-btased  poUey.  coooelTed  in  the 
f^^^tfiiM  Of  tlie  itfirwi  alBfart^  f  mwih 
group  which,  dtirtng  and  Imwaitlateiy  foUow- 
iBg  the  war.  exerted  siich  ncterloaa  InfhMnce 
oa  ttoe  atfBtnialiattaa  and  the  State  Depart- 
■MBV  btliVlBV  tnralftabis  Iom  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  Tba  fbet  that  the  policy  and 
program  has  now  baan  revataad  to  ladtapvta- 
Me  proof  of  the  folly  of  the  prerioaa  eoorse 
of  aetloii.  ffior  now  the  State  Department 
^HKMBeaa  oMclally  that  the  change  in  policy 
will  be  la  harnMBy  with  the  Exiropean  re- 
covery prograaL 

Ibmx   to  tbe   *ary   thing 


I  may  say  that  often  he  was  the  only  Senator 
who  waged  a  relcntlcas  battle  to  end  that  in- 
■wstTi  dtoaiantling  ot  faetcrlaa.  which  were 
la  BO  seaae  war  potentials — boC  vhldi  vara 
for  the  tndostrlal  raeofary  of  tbe 
oC  waalara  Bttrope.  There  were  tbOM 
-and  no  saoaU  pereentaga  of 
ttaa  praaa — who  took  pains  to  depreciaU  all 
bto  eOoru  toward  aldloc  thto  eoaatry  by  rc- 
hahiutatlng  Oermany  aad  aataMtotolBg  aoA- 
that  they  be  put  oa  tbetr  feet 
Btir  baeka.  Senator  Laaon.  his 
orttlcs  chargad.  was  playing  politics,  cham- 


ploal^  tiM  ml  Kxnttaa.  plaratlng  those  in  his 
aiafea  wbo  we  of  Oerman  ancestry.  What 
hto  critics  coul  1  not  do,  however,  was  to  dis- 
prove the  logk  of  his  arguments  for  a  sane 
and  bvainess  t>asis  on  which  to  build  up 
Butopaan  economy.  And  that  sane  policy 
i— nilil — in  fact,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sarv  that  th«  vital  industries  which  the 
Western  Pcweri  had  listed  for  dismantling- 
be  retained  fcr  the  very  program  of  Euro- 
pean recovery   low  undertaken. 

Just  8  days  s  go.  on  April  5.  Senator  Lawgek 
made  a  speech  In  the  Senate  in  which  be  told 
that  body  ver;  blunUy  that  they  were  t>eing 
asked  to  rote  billions  for  Btiropean  recov- 
ery, and  yet  1  txose  same  Senators  were  not 
given  the  vital  informauon  they  should  have 
been  given  as  regards  the  status  of  Europe's 
economy  and  x  hat  was  to  be  done  toward  re- 
habilitating taeir  industries.  He  said  in 
part:  ••Actual! r  the  dismantlement  of  Ger- 
man Industry  continues  to  be  such  a  secret 
that  the  mennbers  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  tt  emselves  were  told  that  the 
United  Statea  xdicy  could  not  be  publicly  re- 
vealed. How  I  re  we  Justified,  as  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  i  underwritlr.g  the  ECA"s  re- 
quest for  billi  ons  in  appropriations  for  Eu- 
rope as  »  wh  )le.  because  we  have  not  the 
slightest  notk  n  of  what  cur  basic  policy  to- 
ward the  reco^  ery  of  Germany's  economy  ac- 
tually is.  No :  a  Senator  on  this  floor  can 
tell  beca-jse  It  Is  a  secret." 

The  Senatoi  said  further — when  demand- 
ing that  then  be  a  sound  policy  adopted  In 
the  German  jlfoatlon:  •'On  March  12.  1347, 
President  Tnj  man  called  for  an  all-out  of- 
fensive again  rt  communism  and  declared 
that  we  were  going  to  take  every  possible 
step  to  end  t  tie  confusion  and  su3ering  in 
Europe  whlct  was  providing  such  a  fertile 
ground  fcr  t:  le  spread  of  Soviet  influence. 
My  oppositlo:  to  the  Truman  dcctrme  was 
based  entirel:  on  Its  double-dealing  impU- 
caticcs.  whlcl  are  now  borne  out  by  the  fact 
the  President  continues  to  Implement  these 
outrageous  pi  dlcles  of  destrcylng  the  Ger- 
man md-jstrl  il  potential  upon  which  the 
whole  of  Euro  >e  is  dependent,  both  for  goods, 
and  for  marl  ets,  aad  for  economic,  social, 
and  political   jtablUty." 

The  destruc  tive  and  of  course  costly  policy 
in  its  relation  to  the  American  taxpayer,  was 
the  artermatl;  of  the  so-called  Morganthau 
plan,  a  docun  ent  that  was  never  made  pub- 
lic officially;  the  reason  being  that  it  was 
so  outrageou  i  and  such  a  betrayal  of  all 
American  prli  ciples,  as  well  as  imposing  such 
tiemendous  C  aanclal  burdens  on  the  Ameri- 
can people,  tl  at  it  would  h  ve  been  suicidal 
for  the  makei  t  of  the  plan  to  reveal  It  at  the 
time  It  was  tntered  into,  which  was  Sep- 
tember 1944. 

Now.  at  lor  ;  last,  a  measure  of  sanity  has 
prevailed  anc  the  State  Department  in  to- 
day's upTinnn  cement  concedes  that  the  pol- 
icy it  had  bee  i  following  was  utterly  ruinous 
for  the  'Kxino  ny  of  Europe.  What  they  did 
not  rtrasa  Lo«  ever.  Is  that  it  was  also  ruinous 
for  the  econo  ny  of  this  country.  Of  course 
that  point  wi  ■  not  emphasized. 

Although  t  lere  were  others  in  the  Senate 
and  House  wl  o  battled  for  the  ending  of  the 
policy  in  Oer  nany  which  spelt  ruin  to  both 
European  as  1  Aaierican  economy,  it  was 
Senator  I,jl:«c  es  who  took  the  brunt  of  the 
attack  and  r  o  little  abuse  from  those  who 
refosed  to  aci  ept  the  logic  of  his  arguments 
and  cotiid  no ;  refute  the  incontestable  facts 
with  which  t  B  documented  them.  It  Is  en- 
to  know  there  are  some  who  will 
eontlnu  id  fights  for  what  they  believe 
ta  a  Jiat  can  m,  aad  cartalnly  Lanccb  could 
not  be  aeeoa  d  ot  doing  any  political  horse- 
trading,  for  tie  U  neither  Republican  nor 
Democra:.  b^  t  one  of  those  independents: 
sad  to  say  th  ire  are  not  more  who  can  claim 
to  be  ladepwytent. 

t  must  be  a  bit  heartening  to 
that  today  the  State  Depart- 


Therefore 

him  to  learr 


men  has  admitted  that  he  has  been  on  the 
right  course  all  the  time  in  this  matter. 
I  will  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  State 
Deparment  will  make  that  concession  to  his 
Judgment  a  matter  of  record,  but  the  deci- 
sion as  regards  the  plant  dismantling  and  the 
announcement  is  record  enough.  So,  the 
"lone  ranger"  wins  again. 

There  la  In  this,  however,  a  factor  which 
Is  carefully  played  down  at  this  time,  but 
which  bears  an  Important  part  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France 
as  regards  the  operation  of  the  factories  in 
western  Germany. 

The  underlying  motive  which  brought 
about  a  turn-about  decision  on  the  part  of 
nur  Government  Is  because  persons  such  as 
Senator  Langep.  and  some  others,  pointed  the 
necessity  of  It  and  besides  there  was  clamor 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  who  opposed  the 
profligate  Etiropean  recovery  spending,  when 
millions  and  perhaps  billions  could  be 
trimmed  from  it  by  permitting  Europe's  own 
economy  to  function  with  something  ap- 
proaching normalcy. 

But  that  does  not  explain  the  reverse  posi- 
tion of  France  and  Britain.  They  are  not 
at  all  concerned  with  how  much  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  burdened  to  maintain  their 
economies.  And  furthermore  neither  Brit- 
ain nor  France  gives  anything.  The  record 
of  history  verifies  that.  They  make  con- 
cessions only  when  It  is  vitally  necessary  for 
their  own  security  or  interests. 

At  long  last  both  France  and  England 
are  forced  to  concede — for  all  the  world  to 
know — that  they  desire  Germany  and  Ger- 
man industry  as  a  bulwark  to  aid  them  in 
the  possible  conflict  with  the  Soviet.  That 
Is  not  stated  officially,  but  only  the  most 
naive  will  think  otherwise. 

T]ie  industries  of  the  Ruhr — although 
classed  as  being  anything  but  war  poten- 
tials— would  be  essentials  in  the  event  of 
war.  For  in  war — there  is  little  that  does 
not  contribute  to  the  war  effort.  Although 
the  plants  now  listed  to  continue  opera- 
tion in  western  Germany — make  only  dish- 
pans  or  baby-buggies — they  are  needed  in 
wartime  and  the  baby-buggies  are  easily 
converted  Into  some  other  vehicle  which 
can  be  of  use  to  a  belligerent.  Both  France 
and  Britain  recognize  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing that  productive  area  working — now — 
in  operation.  When  the  time  comes — if  it 
should — it  can  be  quickly  converted  into 
producing  tbe  thousand  and  one  articles 
necessary  for  pressing  a  war. 

That  is  tbe  reason  the  French  and  British 
have  made  their  generous  concessions — re- 
gardless of  the  camouflage  of  words  that  may 
be  released  to  mask  the  real  tiruth.  Besides, 
they  also  understand  that  It  is  vitally  neces- 
sary that  the  German  workers  be  kept  busy 
and  afforded  a  reasonable  standard  of  liv- 
ing—through their  labors — if  they  are  to  be 
prevented  from  switching  to  the  Reds. 
Idle  hands  and  unemployment  supplies  fer- 
tile ground  for  the  sowing  of  Communist 
seeds. 


One  Day  in  a  "Do-Nothing"  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONMKCTICtJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  McMAHON,  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15  the  distlngiiished  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Arthur  Krock, 
wrote  a  column  entitled  'One  Day  in  a 
•Do-Nothing'   Congress."     I   wish    that 
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everyone  in  the  United  States  could  read 
It,  because  I  think  it  is  well  worth  the 
effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

In  THE  Nation — Owe  Day  in  a  "Do-NoTHma" 
CoNcazss 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington  AprU  14.— Tha  Cowotts- 
sxoNAL  Record  carries  no  editorials.  But  Its 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  April  13  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate  constitutes  a 
sweeping  refutation  of  the  charge  that  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  Is  dragging  lU  feet. 
Though  the  Leglslattire  at  this  stage  of  a 
session  must  exercise  its  Judgment  on  many 
matters  every  day.  the  grave  and  Intricate 
nature  of  those  which  were  considered  and 
disposed  of  on  this  occasion  emphasized  the 
unusual  burdens  the  present  state  of  the 
world  has  laid  on  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
its  Members. 

A    WORKIIfG    CONGRESS 

The  committees,  of  course,  have  done  the 
arduous  spade  work  on  bills  before  they 
reach  the  floor.  But  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  who  have  labored  In  these 
committees  must  then  defend  their  work  on 
the  floor.  And  in  addition  they  must  spend 
hours  on  local  matters  in  their  offlces  and  be 
available  for  constltuwits  who  want  to  see 
them  personaUy.  A  few  Senators  and  Kep- 
resentatives  are  accomplished  gold  brickers. 
A  few  dont  study  the  Issues  they  must  pass 
on  but,  like  the  peers  In  lolanthe,  "leave 
their  brains  ouUlde  and  do  Jvist  as  their 
leaders  tell  'em  to."  However,  as  a  group 
the  Members  of  Congress  work  hard  at  their 
Jobs. 

Today's  typical  Issue  of  the  Record  makes 
this  plain.  The  Senate,  after  receiving  a 
number  of  communications  from  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  House,  and  confirming  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  appointees, 
had  a  long  debate  on  the  proposed  TVA 
steam  plant  at  New  Johnson vllle.  which  raises 
complicated  quesUons  of  public  policy  and 
the  Constitution,  and  disposed  of  two  hostile 
amendments.  It  then  approved  the  confer- 
ence report  on  rent  controls  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  was  working  on  the  ad- 
ministration's National  Housing  Act  at  7:19 
p.  m.  when  It  recessed.  Meanwhile  Its  con- 
ferees on  the  bill  to  authorize  expenditures 
for  the  next  15  months  of  the  Marshall  plan 
were  coming  to  agreement  with  the  House  on 
this  meastire. 

a  Bzarr  docket 

That  was  a  full  day  by  any  test  for  a 
legislative  branch.  But  the  House  dealt  with 
an  even  heavier  docket.  First,  there  was 
the  extra  appropriation  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  this  fiscal  year,  an  Item  of 
almost  ♦aoo.000.000.  which,  because  of  Its 
urgency  and  the  voting  power  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries, was  promptly  approved.  Then  tha 
House  took  up  the  appropriation  or  $15,910,- 
000,000  for  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment in  the  next  fiscal  year.  For  hcurs  Its 
most  responsible  and  Informed  members 
labored  with  the  Intricate  and  serious  prob- 
lem of  how  best  to  balance  our  security 
weapcjns:  whether  the  Navy  should  have 
more:  whether  denying  It  would  cripple  naval 
aviation  to  the  danger  point:  whether  It  U 
scund  military  policy  to  increase  by  t787,- 
0CO,COO  the  fund  for  the  Air  Force  and  absorb 
$334,000,000  of  this  by  cuts  in  the  budget  ol 
the  Army  and  the  Navy, 

WmCULT  IBCISIOWS 

An  inspection  of  the  detiate  will  show  how 
earnastly  the  speakers  and  the  Members 
whom  they  addressed  dealt  with  this  great 
Issue  of  our  times,  which  the  House  at  length 
resolved  by  supporting  its  Committee  on 
AppropriaUODS.    Not  surprisingly,  in  view  of 


the  subject,  there  was  some  reckless  discus- 
sion of  how  to  defeat  Soviet  Russia  If  war 
ahall  come,  and  one  or  two  of  tbe  most  re- 
sponsible Members  Indulged  In  armchair 
strategy  that  will  help  Moscow  propaganda 
that  the  United  StaiM  Is  suffused  with  the 
psychology  of  aggreaskm.  But  these  lapses 
of  Judgment  do  not  diminish  the  fact  that 
the  House  was  faced  with  hard  and  laborious 
decisions,  and  made  them  in  the  span  of 
1  day. 

This  branch  also  received  the  President's 
request  for  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority,  as 
did  the  Senate;  listened  to  attacks  on  Federal 
public-power  policies  In  Washington  State 
and  on  the  British  film  quota:  filed  for  early 
and  favorable  action  the  agreement  on  the 
ECA  bill  (that  came  today);  heard  a  criti- 
cism ot  the  administration's  labcn'-relations 
bill;  and  wearily  adjourned  at  6:26  p.  m. 
until  11  o'clock  this  morning  aftw  Eej^e- 
senUtive  Powill,  of  New  York  City,  had 
spoken  for  some  minutes  on  the  "most  fla- 
grant injxiEtice"  which,  he  >aid,  "is  about  to 
be  perpetrated"  upon  the  "defenseless  peo- 
ple" of  Ethiopia  by  returning  Somalia  and 
Eritrea  to  Italy. 

ISStTCS  ALL  COMPLEX 

The  processes  of  Congress  are  deliberate, 
but  hardly  any  matter  that  is  before  it  at 
this  time  lends  Itself  to  rapid  action  if  there 
Is  to  be  any  measured  ccmsideration  of  the 
general  welfare.  The  issties  were  never  more 
serious,  and  on  almost  every  one  there  Is 
honest  division  of  opinion  which  produces 
large  minorities.  To  put  such  matters  In 
legislative  form,  with  doe  regard  for  Xht  cosU 
they  impose  on  the  taxpayers  and  our  eco- 
nomic system,  and  with  due  regard  also  for 
the  effect  of  some  of  them  on  the  chances 
for  a  durable  world  peace,  means  long  and 
crushing  labor.  And  after  that  the  Ameri- 
can governing  principle  requires  that  thoie 
committee  members  who  dissent,  or  who  have 
not  been  on  the  drafting  committees,  shall 
have  their  opportunity  for  debate  before  the 
final  votes  are  taken. 

The  consequence  Is  that  time  Inevitably 
Is  consumed  in  a  quantity  which  seems  ex- 
cessive to  those  already  convinced  of  what 
they  want  from  Congress.  But,  as  the  above 
sample  exhibit  of  a  legislaUve  day  should 
persuade  reasonable  persons,  this  Congress, 
far  from  doing  nothing.  Is  sweating  at  its 
bench  and  doing  quite  a  lot. 


Monopolistic  Origin*  of  Basinf-Point 
Pricing  in  Cement — History  RcTcais 
G>UusiTe  Aspects  of  tkc  System — 
CemcBt  Dealers  and  Small  Bnsiness 
Generally,  Victims  of  50  Years  of 
Conspiracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  14.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  principal  arguments  persistently  ad- 
vanced by  apologists  for  the  baslng-point 
system  is  that,  far  from  being  the  prod- 
uct of  conspiracy,  the  system  came  into 
being  as  a  result  of  natural  process 
and  Is  nothing  more  than  a  natural 
development.  Like  most  of  the  older 
arguments  Invented  by  the  paid  apolo- 
gists for  this  vicious  system,  it  Is  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  facts,  which 


prove  conclusively  that  the  ba.sfng-poInt 
system  was  originally  created  and  later 
brought  to  its  full  fruition  by  means  of 
illegal  collusion  and  conspiracy.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  record  of  the  cement 
case. 

Portland  cement  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  began  in  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley at  Coplay,  Pa.,  in  1878.  By  1900  it 
had  spread  to  the  Middle  West  where 
the  niinol.s  Steel  Co.  already  was  pro- 
ducing cement  from  steel-furnace  slag. 
The  absorption  of  this  company  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  in  1901 
automatically  put  Big  Steel  into  the  ce- 
ment business  and  in  1906  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  organized  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Co.  to  own  and  operate  its  grow- 
ing cement  production  in  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  western  Pennsylvania. 
BASIKG-Pourr  pRictNC  ams  >tONorc».T 

XXPANSION    IM   STEEL  ANI)   CXMCNT 

These  four  important  Interests  were 
the  leading  factors  tn  the  early  de- 
velopment of  basing-polnt  pricing  In  ce- 
ment. With  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
an  Important  factor  in  t>oth  steel  and  ce- 
ment It  is  not  surprising  that  for  several 
years  after  1900  the  establishment  of  a 
single  basing-point  system  of  pricing  be- 
came the  objective  of  leaders  In  both  In- 
dustries. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  baslng- 
point  system  in  cement  was  made  by  a 
single  company  acting  alone,  and  be- 
cause It  did  not  have  the  concerted  sup- 
port of  the  re«:t  of  the  Industry  It  failed. 
Thus,  when  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
built  a  plant  at  Hannibal,  Mo..  In  1901.  It 
announced  that  it  would  quote  prices  at 
destinations,  and  B.  F.  AlBeck.  of  Univer- 
sal AUas  Cement  Co.,  testified  In  1936 
that— 

For  a  time  these  prices  were  based  on  Le- 
high Valley  base  plus  freight,  the  difference 
between  the  freight  from  Lehigh  Valley  and 
from  Hannibal  going  to  Increase  the  profit  of 
the  Hannibal  plant,  the  customem  paying  no 
more  but  getting  better  service.  (Hearings. 
Senate  Interstate  Ccmmerce  Committee. 
1930.) 

What  Mr.  AfBeck  did  not  say  was  that 
Atlas  abandoned  Lehigh  Valley-plus 
pricing  at  Hannibal  only  because  some 
Middle  West  producers  undercut  its 
prices  and  took  away  its  business.  The 
failure  of  this  early  attempt  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  without  ctmcerted  support 
of  all  members  of  the  industry,  which  can 
generally  be  obtained  only  through  collu- 
sion, the  basing-point  system  cannot 
succeed. 

EASUfG-POiNT  STSTOt  xzoxnars  VMinZD  ACnOH 
When  this  attempt  by  an  Individual 
firm  had  failed,  attention  was  turned  to 
bringing  about  concerted  action  through 
trade-association  agreements.  In  1902 
the  Association  of  American  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers  was  formed,  and 
In  1904  it  begqn  to  study  what  might  oe 
done  to  stabilize  cement  prices.  In  19M 
It  recommended  that  cement  be  sold  only 
on  the  basis  of  prices  at  destination,  but 
It  did  not  stop  there.  In  1910  an  associa- 
tion report  stated: 

The  situation  in  Michigan  is  very  aatisfac- 
tory  and  growing  more  so.  There  was  a  cha- 
otic state  there  early  in  the  year.  There  waa 
no  unity  of  action  at  aU  among  tba  mills  un- 
til  they   formed  •  Uttle   aaaodatloB  which 
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eoGoprisM  ail  Michigan  mills  and  one  or  tvo 
acroM  tiM  t>order.  HiU  resulted  in  a  free 
•zcliazkge  of  views  and  an  understanding  to 
the  effect  that  Lehigh  prices  should  gOTem 
the  prices  out  ♦here.  This  understanding 
has  been  observed.  The  price  today,  based 
on  the  Lehigh  price  ol  80  cenu.  makes  De- 
troit a  price  of  •l.as  delivered  (37  F.  T.  C, 
p.  154). 

Multiple-basing -point  pricing  followed 
when  local  efforts  to  establish  a  single 
basing  point  failed.  Where  local  pro- 
ducers could  not  agree  on  Lehigh  Valley 
plus,  they  could  agree  to  obser\e  some 
local  basing  point  plus.  This,  however, 
required:  First,  concerted  action  within 
each  basing-point  area  to  use  the  same 
base  price;  and.  second.  cooiJeration  from 
producers  outside  each  basing-point  area 
to  prevent  jMrice  competition  from  other 
basinK-pcint  areas. 

BAsntc-Ponrr  rKXXs  maok  xmcrm  bt 

ADHEaZNCZ   TO    SYSTEM 

The  required  concerted  action  was  ac- 
complished by  industry-wide  observance 
of  an  understanding,  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  basing-point  system, 
namely,  that  the  minimum  selling  price 
foi  cement  at  any  given  destination  shall 
be  the  lowest  combination  of  basing- 
point  price  at  any  recognized  basing 
point  plus  published  rail  freight  rate 
from  that  basing  point  to  the  destina- 
tion. Nothing  short  of  this  will  attain 
the  basing-point-system  objective  of 
Identical  destination  prices.  Adherence 
to  this  method  of  pricing  necessarily  Is 
a  matter  of  systematic  observance  by 
each  individual  company  in  pricing  every 
invoice. 

f  fAnrm*  nt  CKMENT  ntOC&TKT  CAMC   Vf  OM 

SMALL  wvsimsa 

In  1915.  when  multiple-basing-point 
pricing  was  definitely  established  in  the 
area  from  Illinois  to  Washmgton  and 
south  to  Colorado  and  Kansas,  it  was 
done  by  agreement  among  the  following 
three  Important  cement  manufacturers: 

First.  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
with  plants  at  Mason  City.  Iowa;  lola, 
Kans.;  and  Metaline  Falls.  Wash. 

Second.  Cement  Securities  Co.  and 
three  subsidiaries — Colorado  Portland 
Cement  Co.  operating  in  Colorado; 
Union  Portland  Cement  Co..  in  Utah; 
and  Three  Porlcs  Portland  Cement  Co..  in 
Montana. 

Third.  International  Portland  Co.. 
Ltd..  operating  at  Irvln.  Wash.— 37  P.  T. 
C..  page  155. 

On  January  28.  1915.  the  general  sale.s 
manager  of  Colorado  Portland  Cement 
Co.  instructed  his  affiliated  company. 
Three  Forks  Portland  Co..  how  to  put 
the  system  into  effect.  He  named  four 
controlling  basing  points  to  be  used 
throughout  the  territory  and  named  the 
base  price  applicable  at  each.  He  out- 
Itacd  the  method  of  computing  the 
destination  prlea  at  any  delivery  point 
as  the  lowest  eombination  of  any  one  of 
the  four  basing-point  prices  plus  freight 
from  that  point  to  the  de.sttnation.  As 
to  what  other  industry  leaders  would 
do.  he  stated : 

Tou  need  have  no  fear  whatever  of 
the  Lehigh  people  taiung  any  busin€es  ex- 
mftt  <m,  <tal»  bMlak  ••  their  Chicago  offlre  Is 
aov  tB  MO^riato  ttutrt»  of  their  Spokane  fac- 
tory, and  will  tM  reepooslble  lor  erary  action 


of  every  one  o: 
rest  assured 
others,  understand 
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said  to  the 
this.  as.  In  thi 
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cago  friends 
national  people 
that  basis  (37 


their  employees,  and  you  may 
that  Mr.  Brown,  as  well  as  the 
this  perfectly.    Mr.  Gowan 
personal  guaranty  of  this  and  I 
im  my  guaranty  of  our  adher- 
Of  course  nothing  has  been 
I|itematlonal   jjeople   regarding 
first  place.  I  have  had  no  op- 
In  the  second  place,  our  Chl- 
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would  not  quote  lower  than 
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To  cover  ip  and  keep  this  imlawful 
agreement  s?cret  the  representative  of 
Three  Forks  was  advised: 
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subject  I  want  to  call  your 
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no  exceedingly  high  profit 
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The  Supieme  Court's  decision,  on 
April  26.  IS^S.  in  the  cement  case,  sup- 
this  and  the  further  con- 
the  concerted  activities  by 
industry  established  and 
multiple-basing-point  pric- 
ing were  un  awfully  collusive  and  trade 
restraining. 

Yet.  although  these  facts  concerning 
the  collusive  character  and  origin  of  the 
basing-point  system  are  clear  and  in- 
disputable, ue  find  that  spokesmen  for 
the  basing-ioint  monopolies  are  trying 
to  convince  Members  of  Congress  that 
they  are  flrn  ly  and  resolutely  opposed  to 
consfdracy:  ihat  they  have  no  thought  of 
legalizing  cofispiracy.  and  that  they  are 
a  clarification  of  the  law. 
If  this  were  4rue,  why  are  these  estimable 
gentlemen  moving  heaven  and  earth  in 
to  get  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State  t  to  legalize  something  which 
had  its  orig  n  in  unlawful  agreements, 
wa^  nurture  1  by  collusion,  and  cannot 
exict  wltbou ;  conspiracy. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  CANNOT  SUKV1V«  UNDER  B.*SINO- 
POINT    MONOPOLIXS 

For  50  years  small  business  generally, 
and  especially  cement  dealers,  have  been 
the  unwilling  victims  of  this  now  out- 
lawed conspiracy.  To  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  illicit 
dollars  which  have  poured  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Cement  Trust,  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible.  But.  let  us  see  to  it  that 
history  does  not  repeat  Itself  in  the 
cement  or  any  other  industry,  by  passing 
any  law  under  the  guise  of  clarification 
which  will,  in  effect,  perpetuaute  a  sys- 
tem so  inimical  to  our  economy  and  to 
small  business  in  particular. 
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Development  of  Sjmtlietic  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENN&TLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  very  greatly  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sjTithetlc  oil.  About  a  year 
ago  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  article 
concerning  a  plant  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose soyth  of  Pittsburgh.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  E.  V.  Murphree,  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Development  Co.,  showing 
the  progress  of  that  installation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Standard  Oil  Devil opuent  Co.. 

New  York.  S.  Y..  April  14.  1949. 

The  Honorable  Edward  Martin, 
United   States   Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Martin:  I  note  your  interest 
In  the  research  we  are  carrying  out  wltli  the 
Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  as  indi- 
cated by  your  reference  to  it  at  the  February 
21  hearings  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  the  reciprocal  trade  bill  and  oil  im- 
ports. I  therefore  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  reviewing  for  you  briefly  some  of  our 
activities  on  this  and  related  projects. 

Petroleum  substitutes  have  been  of  In- 
terest to  us  for  many  years.  Practically 
from  the  founding  of  the  Standard  Oil  De- 
^•elopment  Co..  research  affiliate  of  the  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.  (New  Jersey),  nearly  30  yeats 
ago  It  has  engaged  in  research  on  possible 
subatltutes  lor  petroleum  products  derived 
from  nonpetroleum  sources  of  one  sort  or 
another.  In  the  early  twenties  the  develop- 
ment company  carried  out  extensive  tests  on 
shale  oil:  and  In  the  late  twenties  it  Initiated 
large-scale  work  on  hydrcgenation  which,  as 
you  know,  is  a  method  of  ccnvertinR  coal  to 
liquid  products,  which  has  been  receiving 
much  attention  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
recent  jrears. 

Research  on  petroleum  substitutes  had  to 
give  way  to  more  pressing  problems  during 
the  war.  However,  it  was  resumed  in  1945. 
and  Intensified  In  the  following  years  In  view 
of  the  unprecedented  postwar  petroleum  de- 
mand. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
situation  has  greatly  lessened  the  urgency 
of  the  research  and  eliminated  the  economic 
Incantive,  research  has  continued. 

Our  Interest  in  the  Flscher-Tropsch  proc- 
ess (or  converting  coal  to  oil  dates  back  to 


1038,  aooc  after  commercial  application  of 
the  process  In  Germany  had  been  demon- 
atrated.  Since  that  time  research  baa  re- 
sulted In  many  Improvements  In  the  process. 
TlM  Plscher-Tropsch  process  Is  a  two-step 
process.  In  the  first  step  coal,  or  as  an  alter- 
native natural  gas.  is  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  carboo  moooxlde  and  hydrogen, 
known  as  synthsals  gas.  In  the  second  step 
the  synthesis  gas  Is  converted  by  means  of 
a  catalyst  into  oil  producu.  For  either  coal 
or  natural  gas.  therefore,  there  are  two 
phases  to  the  development  at  the  process; 
one  being  to  develop  as  cheap  a  method  as 
possible  for  making  the  synthesis  gas  frcMU 
coal  or  natural  gas;  and  the  second  to  Im- 
prove the  process  for  converting  the  syn- 
thesis gas  Into  oU  products.  This  second 
step  Is  essentially  the  same  whether  natural 
gas  or  coal  Is  used  for  preparation  of  the 
synthesis  gas.  The  first  step,  that  of  pro- 
ducing the  synthesis  gas.  Is  quite  different, 
depending  on  whether  coal  or  natural  gas 
Is  the  raw  material. 

The  Standard  on  Development  Co.  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  second  step 
of  the  Ftocher-Tropsch  process  Involving  the 
conversion  of  the  synthesis  gas  into  oil  prod- 
ucts. The  catalyst  origlnaUy  employed  In 
Germany  has  been  replaced  by  one  permit- 
ting the  production  of  high-octane  gasoline, 
fbrough  substitution  of  the  fhildiaed  solids 
technique  developed  for  catalytic  cracking, 
the  cooling  surfaces  required  In  a  Flscher- 
Tropsch  synthesis  unit  have  been  reduced  to 
around  1  percent  of  tlieir  original  size,  there- 
by greatly  reducing  the  cost  and  steel  re- 
quirements for  a  plant.  The  Standard  Oil 
Development  Co.  also  carried  out  work  on 
the  production  of  synthesis  gas  from  natural 
gas  as  well  as  from  coal.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  expenditures  of  the  Standard  OU 
Development  Co.  on  the  Pisclier-Tropsch 
process  have  been  around  $10,000,000.  In 
1M6  samples  of  both  synthetic  gaanline  and 
DtsMl  fuel,  made  by  the  development  com- 
pany on  a  small  scale  from  natural  gas,  vers 
tested  by  the  Navy  at  Annapolis.  The  fuels 
were  completely  sstlsfactory. 

The  success  of  the  fluldlzed-soUds  tech- 
nlqtie  In  catalytic  cracking  suggests  Its  possi- 
ble use  In  coal  processing  not  only  for  ths 
production  of  synthesis  gas  for  furtlxer  con- 
version to  oil  products  but  also  for  carboniza- 
tion and  gasification  processes  In  which  the 
ooal  and  utility  Industries  are  normally  in- 
terested. Following  favoral>le  results  of  ez- 
plorstory  work  on  the  application  of  the 
fliilillmiri  siiirli  technique  to  coal  gasification, 
the  dcfilopHient  company  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh OonsoiMattoa  Cosl  Co.  ooocltxled  that 
a  pUot  plant  was  needed  to  carry  the  re- 
search step  furtber  to  obtain  sounder  engi- 
neering data. 

Library.  Pa.,  was  selected  as  the  site  fcr 
the  pUot  plant.  Contract  for  the  pilot  plant 
was  awarded  In  August  1M7  and  the  Instal- 
lation completed  a  little  over  a  year  later, 
on  Octot>er  10.  ISMS.  Sxcept  for  a  few  de- 
lays Incident  to  iwaal  opowUcHMl  tfUBcultiee 
which  have  to  be  ueMBuwe  wtaan  atarting  up 
any  new  pUot  plant,  erperimetital  work  has 
been  progressing  satisfactofily. 

From  an  ezpsrtmcntal  standpoint  we  feel 
that  tbe  work  that  has  been  carried  out  tiy 
ourselves  and  otbers  on  tbe  conversion  o( 
synthesis  gas  Into  oil  products  has  resulted 
In  tbe  development  of  a  sattafkctory  proeeas 
for  tbte  step  of  tbe  operation.  We  feel  that 
a  considerable  Improrement  can  be  made 
over  existing  processes  for  conversion  ot  ooal 
Into  syntbcala  p«  and  tbe  cooperative  i«> 
search  program  between  Pittsburgh  Consol- 
idation Coal  Co.  and  tbe  Standard  OU  Ds- 
velopment  Co.  is  vigorously  pursuing  this 
objective. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint  we  do  not 
believe  that  tbe  processes  for  oonverskm  of 
coal  into  cdl  products  In  Its  present  state  ot 
development  are  competitive  with  tbe  manu- 
facture of   such   proiducts  from   petroleum. 


No  conunerclal  jdants  for  making  oil  from 
coal  are  known  to  be  planned  or  unda  con- 
struction In  this  county  at  this  time.  One 
commercial  plant  is  reported  to  be  under  con- 
struction for  making  synthetic  oil  products 
from  natural  gas.  We  hope  that  the  Informa- 
tion being  obtained  through  tbe  coop)eratlve 
research  program  between  the  Pittsburgh 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  oin-selves  wUl 
make  some  real  Improvements  In  methods  for 
production  of  synthesis  gas  and  hence  Ln  tbe 
over-all  process  for  conversion  of  ooal  to  olL 
We  do  feel,  however,  that  more  substantial 
Improvements  than  those  we  now  foresee  are 
needed  to  make  the  prodtictlon  of  oU  prod- 
ucts from  coal  compietltlve  with  their  pro- 
duction from  petroleum  under  present  price 
structures. 

The  petroleum  situation  In  recent  months 
has  changed  greatly  from  that  of  tbe  lest  few 
years.  Exploration  and  drilling  have  pro- 
ceeded at  high  rates;  Intensive  refinery  ex- 
pansion has  been  under  way;  and  refinwy 
output  of  petroleum  products  has  steadily 
mounted.  (Proven  reserves  in  the  Uatted 
States  are  now  higher  than  tbey  have  ever 
been  before.)  Above  ground  stocks  of  crude 
oO  and  products  have  been  replenished,  and 
production  has  now  largely  caught  up  with 
demand.  The  urgency  of  developing  pe- 
troleum sutMtitutes  has.  therefore,  dunin- 
ished.  However,  the  cost  of  crude-oil  pro- 
duction has  been  tncreastng  and  It  to  possible, 
should  costs  continue  to  mount,  that  syn- 
thetic otl  capacity  on  a  large  scale  wUl  In 
time  become  competitive  with  liquid  fuels 
produced  from  petroleima.  When  the  time 
comes.  It  is  expected  that  many  economies 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  caat- 
merclal  oil-from-«oal  plant  wtU  have  been 
mUiaed  through  develofKnent  work  on  im- 
proved methods  of  gasifying  coal  stich  as  that 
under  way  at  the  Llbraiy  pilot  plant. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  V.  MOKPBS^. 


FMt-ami-MovHi  Diseaac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 


or  maxsaofTA 
IN  THE  SBHATE  OP  THE  UNTfED  STATES 

Mondag.  April  li  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  THTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoui  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Robert  J.  Kleberg.  Jr..  to  Hon. 
JoHN  a  Keu.  chairman  of  the  Defi- 
ciency Committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  letter  concerns 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico. 
I  think  it  presents  a  very  clear  state- 
ment ol  the  efforts  l)eing  made  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease,  and  for  that  reason  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 


Hon.  John  H. 

ChaxT-man,    DefUnency    Committee    of 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  House 
of  RepretenXmUtea,  Wmshington,  D.  C. 
Dbtui  Sis:  I  BOtlee  In  an  Associated  Press 
report  that  your  eommlttee  on  Apr!  6.  re- 
jected a  reqvaat  for  money  to  build  a  labora- 
tory for  iMsarrh  in  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
My  Interest  and  tbe  Interest  of  the  Industry 
In  keeping  North  America  free  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is.  ot  eowse.  very  great.     Fcr 
that  nmaoa.  I  tboogb  it  might  be  of  some 


htip  to  your  eommlttee  and  that  you  mlgtat 
even  reconsider  your  actkm  If  I  could  ftva 
you  my  views,  which  are  shared  toy  many 
other  members  of  the  tndtistry. 

The  campaign  against  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease m  Mexico  has  been  very  well  reor- 
ganized and  Is  being  carried  on  very  efficiently 
by  tbe  Mexlco-XTulted  States  Commiaslon. 
and  tbey  have  In  the  process  succeeded  In 
TwnUng  s  high  quality  vaccine  In  Immense 
quantities.  I  believe  that  In  March  they  had 
produced  In  exeees  of  a;SOO,.00  doaes.  They 
have  also  carried  out  the  giganUc  task  at  vac- 
cinating 2,400.000  cattle  this  same  month. 
At  tbe  present  stage  In  thto  war  against  tbe 
dread  disease.  It  has  become  clear  that  It  Is 
of  vast  Importance  to  improve  the  vaccine  so 
that  it  will  confer  immunization  for  a  longer 
period  of  time:  in  fact  one  might  even  hope 
that  a  vaccine  that  would  give  permanent  tm- 
munizatlon  vrould  come  from  these  efforts. 
The  present  vaccine  has  been  proven  to  be 
good  for  only  4  mcmttas  xmd^r  certain  con- 
mtlnna.  ■hruem  it  had  been  hoped  that  tt 
woidd  be  good  for  6  months  or  longer.  No 
research  looking  toward  tbe  Improwownt  oi 
tbe  vaedne  can  be  carried  on  In  tble  ooontry 
at  this  time  ss  no  faculties  are  available,  and 
even  if  facilities  are  provided  here  It  would 
t>e  at  least  2  years  before  any  productive  work 
eonld  be  accomplished.  Therefore,  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  best  place  this  work  can  be 
^jimm  iaiBaediately  Is  In  Mexico  where  sub- 
stantial facilities  are  available  and  where  tbe 
battle  is  actually  being  fought. 

I  am  Informed  that  Dr.  Clarkson.  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  stated  that 
placed  up  to  now  by  our 
on  tbe  production  ot  the 
lo  carry  out  immunization 
tn  Mesieo.  Miaiialilli  research  sden- 
have  been  working  tn  Europe;  but  only 
itly.  when  tt  became  appatent  tfaat  a 
better  vacdnc  was  needed,  ttnm  any  of  our 
research  scientists  gone  to  work  on  the 
greond  in  Mexico  to  try  to  develop  It  there: 
that  tero  more  of  these  scientists  sre  due  to 
go  to  Mexico  this  taoDth.  and  In  another  6 
months  more  win  be  sent  there.  Dr.  Clark- 
stated  quite  frankly  that  eno«|b  has  noi 
done  along  these  lines.  E 
that  the  preaent  prospects  for 
ttw  dlwasn  tn  Mexico  are  more 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time.  The  at- 
moapbere  of  the  people  in  Mexico  has  been 
developed  favoraMy  to  carry  on  tbe  work 
and  tbe  ny^^**^*  employed  up  to  xmvw  haws 
been  sucoeasful  in  eradicating  outbreaks  tn 
outlying  araaa  aad  it  baa  been  poaalWe  to 
contract  tbe  qoacantine  llnea  ao  that  In  maar 
places  the  nortborn  limits  sre  now  farther 
from  our  border  than  tbey  were  a  year  ago. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  take  advantage  oi  tbis  present  at- 
mosphere and  or^alBid  effort  to  tremen- 
dously speed  up  our  reaeardi  effort  on  tha 
ground  In  Mexico.  It  Is  oat  of  my  purposes 
In  writing  this  letter  to  emphasize  that  the 
question  of  eradicating  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease m  Mexico  aiKl  tbe  question  of  building  a 
research  laboratory  In  this  country  are  en- 
tirely separate  and  should  be  considered  sep- 
arately. Both  are  very  necessary  for  tbe  Im- 
mediate  aeCkm   tafut   for   entlrHy   separate 


As  stated  above,  we  have  a  war  going  on  In 
Mexico  and  tbe  batttas  are  being  fought  with 
ammanltion  that  we  do  not  feel  Is  as  good 
a*  cold  be  prodiK:ed  if  Maetea 
made  in  Msileo  to  hnptove  tt.  In  the 
of  tbe  prapaaai  bylimng  ot  a 
here,  tbe  real  need  for  such  a  laboratory  Is 
that  we  know  that  the  threat  of  foot-and- 
ixx>uth  dlaaaat  tnvading  tbis  country  Is  a 
continoous  oae.  and  ao  far  as  w 
an  everlastinc  one.  1^  vemf  tee*  a 
of  oottareaks  In  this  oountry  that  arc  purely 
chargeable  to  negligence  at  any  t^nc.  Such 
outbreaks  may  have  no  connection  wttb 
Mexico,  just  as  tbe  prior  outbreaks  in  tbia 
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country  haA  no  connection  with  Mexico— 
tbey  may  be  cattsed  by  accident,  by  design, 
by  aabotage.  or  by  w&r. 

It  I*  probable  that  vaeetaM  will  always  be 
Used  as  a  supplement  to  slanKbter  and  burial 
aatf  quarmntine.  and  for  this  purpoM  we 
wooki  hare  to  manufacture  our  own  vaccine 
as  sufficient  vaccine  would  probably  not  be 
available  from  any  other  source,  and  we 
would  also  have  to  be  prepared  to  ooanulac- 
turc  ▼acdnes  to  Immunlae  against  any  of  the 
known  types,  which  may  b*  different  from 
tkOM  which  at  present  exist  in  liezico. 
Ttterefore  there  are  two  entirely  different  ef- 
focts  that  should  be  made  at  once  in  connec- 
tion with  keqhnc  this  country  free  of  foot- 
and-moutb  dlSMM — one  is  the  speeding  up 
by  every  possible  means  on-the-ground  re- 
search in  Mexico,  and  the  other  the  building 
of  a  laboratcay  at  the  safest  possible  location 
to  Instire  the  future  health  of  our  livestock. 

From  the  Associated  Press  report  yesterday 
your  conunittee  is  quoted  as  saying:  "In  or- 
der to  conduct  the  proposed  research  It  wotild 
be  necessary  to  Introduce  the  disease  into 
the  United  States  and  thereby  increase  the 
hazard  of  an  outbreak  among  the  livestock 
of  the  country-."  One  would  get  the  impres- 
sion from  this  statement,  assuming  it  to  be 
correct,  that  the  main  reason  the  committee 
turned  down  the  requested  appropriation  was 
that  the  laboratory  was  going  to  be  built  on 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States  and  proper 
aafegiiards  would  not  be  afforded.  Since  the 
original  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a  laboratory,  provided  that  it  must  be  located 
on  a  coastal  Island  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  deep  navigable  waters.  Dr.  Clarkson 
was  asked  by  telephone  if  there  had  been  any 
effort  made  by  the  BAI  to  modify  this  in 
order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  laboratory 
on  the  mainland.  Dr.  Clarkson  stated  that 
the  BAI  was  not  seeking  to  change  the  loca- 
tion of  the  plan,  but  wanted  to  go  ahead  with 
the  construction  on  one  of  the  several  Islands 
which  they  considered  satisfactorily  located 
off  the  northeast  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore  he  said  that  the  BAI  was  as 
anxious  as  we  to  have  it  In  a  place  where 
there  would  be  adequate  safeguards  to  re- 
nova  all  possible  risk  of  this  most  infectious 
rtrvm  ascaplng  to  the  mainland. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  by  locating  It  on  an 
Island  as  provided  for  In  legislation  of  April 
1948  such  adequate  safeguards  would  be  pro- 
vided, but  I  wou.'d  not  be  wUllng  to  take  the 
risk  of  locating  similar  faculties  on  the  main- 
land. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  every  means  at 
your  command  to  stimulate  sending  these 
research  scientists  to  Mexico  and  reconsider 
your  decision  of  April  6  with  respect  to  the 
long-term  research  laboratory  project. 
Most  sincerely, 

J.  Klehzxc,  Jr. 


Marihall-Aid  G>aotnes  Reported 
Orerproducins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAINI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  It  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  article 
entitled  Marshall -Aid  Countries  Re- 
ported Overproducing."  written  by  Con- 
stantine  Brown,  and  publi.shed  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  yesterday.    I  think 
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LU^URT    PRODUCTION    tJP 

the    luxury    industries    of 

1  im.  and  Italy  have  reverted  to 

level    of    production.     French 

lace,  and  Italian.  French, 

1  extile  industries,  which  had  a 

own   in   the   world's   prewar 

are  back  to  what  they  used  to 
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CRIPl  «   XXPLAINS   AUSTERrrr 

representatives  of  the  principal  con- 
republics  urged  the  Brit- 
I  omewhat  their  austerity  pro- 
ac<ept  some  of  the  luxury  goods 
They  expressed  their  wiU- 
ac^ept  In  exchange  some  of  the 
produced  in  the  United  King- 
whisky,     which     normally 
mited   market  in  coutluental 


Sir  Stafford  was  adaunant.  He  explained, 
according  to  the  French,  that  austerity  is 
necessary  to  Britain  these  days  and  the  Brit- 
ish people  are  not  ready  yet  to  make  use  of 
the  fancy  goods  produced  by  the  Latins. 
Not  only  was  Stir  Stafford  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept luxury  and  semiluxury  products  from 
the  continent,  the  French  say,  but  the  Brit- 
ish Government  even  placed  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  exports  of  butter  and  fresh  vegetables, 
of  which  there  Is  a  superabundance  In  France 
today. 

It  appears  that  the  harshness  and  preda- 
tory policies  of  the  Nazi  occupation  forces 
did  not  seriously  deplete  Normandy's  stock 
of  cattle,  and  today  their  number  exceeds 
that  of  1938.  Paris  and  other  large  cities 
which  could  purchase  such  luxuries  as  but- 
ter, eggs,  cheese,  and  fresh  vegetables  in  ade- 
quate quantities  only  on  the  black  market 
have  them  now  at  relatively  low  cost.  But 
even  now  much  of  the  dairy  production  Is 
wasted,  because  the  quantities  available  ex- 
ceed the  demand  by  far  and  Britain  keeps 
only  a  crack  of  Us  Import  door  open. 

The  French  argument  that  the  ERP  agree- 
ments provided  sp)eclfically  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  overproduction  had  no  effect  on  the 
stubborn  British  economic  dictator,  who  re- 
mained adamant  In  his  view  that  the  gates 
of  Britain  must  be  kept  closed  until  such 
time  as  he  decides  that  the  austerity  policy 
can  come  to  an  end. 

Under  these  circumstances  Exiropean  coun- 
tries are  preparing  to  dump  their  surplus 
production  on  the  United  States.  Britain  Is 
expected  to  Join  them  by  offering  the  Ameri- 
can people  whisky  and  leather  goods  at  far 
lower  prices  than  we  are  paying  today. 

The  reason  this  program  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  is  that  American  tariffs  are  still  high 
and  the  Europeans  expect  that  the  United 
States  may  decide  to  lower  them  through 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  But  even  if 
tariffs  are  not  lowered  by  next  summer  we 
must  expect  an  avalanche  of  luxury  goods  in 
this  country,  manufactured  by  the  Euro- 
peans.   Prices  may  be  cut  sharply. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  American 
purchaser  who  is  accustomed  to  luxury  goods 
this  may  be  good  news.  But  American  econ- 
omists frown  at  the  Idea  of  an  Infliu  of  for- 
eign goods  Into  the  United  States  at  this 
time. 

NEW  TZXTILZ  CRISIS 

Our  own  textile  industry  Is  In  the  midst  of 
a  new  crisis.  Reports  from  New  England  and 
some  of  the  States  In  the  South  Indicate  that 
mills  are  slowing  down  considerably.  The 
distillers  over  the  Nation  are  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  they  will  have  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  Scotch  whisky  and  French 
brandies  at  a  price  lower  than  the  cheapest 
American  product.  Growers  in  California, 
New  York,  and  Ohio  will  worry  when  they 
hear  that  French  and  Italian  wines  and 
champagnes  will  be  offered  in  the  American 
market  at  prices  with  which  American  pro- 
ducers will  have  difficulty  competing. 

The  legislators  who  approved  ERP  were  as- 
sured at  that  time  that  there  was  no  serious 
risk  of  European  dumping  In  the  American 
market,  since  it  was  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment that  the  signatories  would  absorb  the 
overproduction  of  each  other. 

Because  of  certain  considerations  of  a  po- 
litico-strategic nature  Europe  was  not  pro- 
vided with  tools  for  her  heavy  industries. 
But  since  ERP  was  not  regarded  as  another 
UNRRA,  and  lu  purpose  was  to  put  the 
beneficiau-y  nations  on  their  feet  economi- 
cally, we  did  provide  them  with  the  ma- 
chinery to  start  the  wheels  of  their  light 
Industries  again.  This  has  been  done  and 
has  succeeded  more  quickly  than  was  an- 
ticipated. 

Unfortunately  only  a  limited  market  is 
provided  in  Europe  itself.  South  America 
is  able  to  use  only  a  small  part  of  western 
Europe's  output  and  Asia  provides  no  outlet 
ut  all.     In  the  d.iys  before  the  war  luxury 
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and  semUuztiry  goods  had  a  fair  market  in 
some  parts  of  China,  Singapore,  and  India. 
These  now  are  completely  closed. 

The  only  present  outlet  for  Europe's  goods 
Is  the  United  States,  which  will  have  to  ab- 
sorb more  than  It  did  before  the  war  If  It  is 
to  avert  an  economic  crisis  In  Europe.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  be  faces  a  less  ad- 
vantageous position  than  we  held  in  the 
past,  confronted  with  an  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic recession  and  heavier  taxes  than 
before. 

nUNK  TALKS  URCED 

Thus  the  fears  of  some  opponents  of  the 
Marshall  plan  may  be  borne  out.  That  is  to 
say.  after  we  have  provided  Europe  with  the 
means  to  stage  a  limited  economic  comeback, 
we  shall  have  to  consume  the  goods  which 
we  have  helped  Europe  produce,  probably 
at  the  expense  of  American  labor. 

The  suggestion  Is  being  made  in  some 
quarters  In  Washington  that  the  administra- 
tion Ulk  frankly  to  the  British  Government 
and  warn  them  that  they  must  live  up  to 
the  agreement  which  provides  for  unham- 
pered exchange  of  goods  among  the  nations 
which  benefit  from  ERP  appropriations. 

What  success  this  wUl  have  Is  uncertain. 
The  British  Labor  Party  Is  worried  about  lU 
latest  electoral  setbacks  and  Is  Intent  on  pro- 
ceeding with  even  greater  nationalization  of 
some  industries  within  the  next  2  years. 
During  that  time  It  feels  that  It  must  stick 
to  the  austerity  program,  which  is  part  and 
parcel  of  Its  closed  economic  policy.  A 
change  of  attitude  might  Jeopardize  its  posi- 
tion as  the  government  of  Britain. 

Sir  Stafford  is  known  to  be  an  obstinate 
person  who  is  determined  to  put  through  the 
Industrial  nationalization  program,  even  if 
he  realizes  that  the  policies  he  must  adopt 
toward  that  end  might  be  hurtful  to  Brit- 
ain's present  allies. 

Meanwhile,  the  economic  survey  presented 
by  Foreign  Minister  Schuman  Is  being  kept 
secret  lest  It  Inffuence  adversely  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  policy  of  cooperation 
with  western  Europe. 


Address  by  Harold  Stassen  Before  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Teciiiiolo{7 — 
Comment  by  George  Sokolsky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW   BAMPSHIBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Aprti  11).  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  George  Sokolsky  recently  published, 
commenting  upon  an  address  by  Mr. 
Harold  Stassen.  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  midcentury 
convocation  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  I  personally  was 
very  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Stassen's 
speech  and  I  thought  that  Mr.  Sokolsky 
dealt  with  it  In  a  manner  which  should 
Interest  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  general  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

THXSX   DATS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 
A  number  of  notable  speeches  were  deliv- 
ered at  the  midcentury  convocation  at  the 
Maasachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  bufr 


moat  at  them  were  overshadowed  by  Winston 
ChurchUl's  perscmallty. 

Among  the  addressea  that  seemed  under- 
played  was  that  of  Harold  Stassen,  president 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  ap- 
proached American  problems  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  nation  with  a  continuing  philos- 
ophy of  life. 

After  analyzing  the  conflict  among  various 
Ideas  of  life  and  government  he  applied  his 
oonclvslons  to  Asia,  as  follows: 

"Relating  this  inescapable  situation  to  one 
■peclflc  problem  l)efore  us,  we  must  conclude 
that  we  are  foolhardy  to  contribute  by  our 
inaction,  or  by  our  withdrawal  of  aid,  to  the 
Conuntmist  domination  of  China. 

"We  should  move,  and  mcve  promptly,  to 
bolster  the  southern  half  of  China,  to  aaalat 
by  materials  and  by  counsel  In  maintaining 
the  independence  of  Canton  and  of  the  four 
pnrovlnces  of  Kwantting.  Kwangsl.  Ftikien. 
Hunan,  and  of  Formosa  and  Hong  Kong." 
The  argument  usually  made  by  the  State 
Department  U  that  It  Is  impoesible  to  sup- 
port a  government  ridden  by  graft  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  argument  as  Justified  the 
support  of  Red  fascism  to  the  tune  of  $11.- 
000. COO .000  and  the  rejection  of  Spanish 
fascism. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  argument  which 
makes  it  right  to  support  British  imperial- 
ism in  the  Middle  East  but  to  oppose  Dutch 
imperialism  in  Indonesia.  It  is  a  fatuous 
argument  unrelated  to  reality. 

After  all.  the  so-caUed  corruption  of  the 
Nationalist  Government  Is  a  question  of  the 
form  and  character  of  government.  Are  we 
to  enforce  our  concepts  of  government  upon 
other  peoples?  We  provide  Marshall-plan 
aid  to  Imperialist  Holland,  to  socialistic  Eng- 
land, to  France  whose  economic  and  political 
system  Is  beyond  description  in  accurate 
terms. 

Nor  is  the  argument  sound  that  we  need 
only  aid  Europe  and  that  there  can  be  secu- 
rity for  us  In  an  Asia  completely  imd«-  Rtis- 
sian  control. 

I  suggested  to  Winston  ChurchiU  recently 
that  Soviet  Russia  will  raise  at  least  40  divi- 
sions among  the  Chinese  to  police  the  satel- 
lite countries  in  E:urope. 

He  pooh-poohed  the  suggestion,  yet  noth- 
ing is  more  likely.  For  some  of  the  Russian 
satellites  and  puppets  are  becoming  recal- 
citrant and  it  Is  sound  policy  lor  the  Krem- 
lin to  use  Asiatics  to  keep  Europeans  in  line. 
Lenin  did  It  when  he  employed  Mongols  and 
Burlats  In  the  early  days  of  the  revolution 
to  keep  Russians  in  line. 

So  when  Harold  Stassen  proposes  support 
to  the  government  of  South  China,  he  U 
sound. 

He  says:  "Giving  due  consideration  to  Eu- 
ropean needs  and  to  our  own  total  economic 
situation  and  capacity,  we  should  regxilerly 
invest  a  portion  of  our  resources  in  Asia  for 
the  resistance  of  communism. 

"The  amotmt  should  be  a  minimum  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  It  should  be  adminis- 
tered on  an  Asia-wide  approach,  preferably 
in  relation  to  local  provinces  and  Individual 
projects  and  in  underwriting  private  en- 
deavor, rather  than  being  funneled  through 
any  central,  major  government. 

"Clearly  the  Marrii*"  plan  in  Europe  has 
been  the  most  significant  single  right  thing 
we  have  done  since  the  end  of  the  war.  It 
Is  high  time  that  we  have  a  parallel  Mac- 
Arthxir  plan  In  Asia." 

One  of  our  major  difficulties  in  the  pur- 
suit of  policy  is  tha*  the  American  people 
have  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  role  that 
we  actually  have  assumed  in  the  world. 
Whether  the  people  approve  of  that  role  is 
another  matter. 

Whether  they  would  have  approved  of  It. 
had  they  known  the  truth,  whUe  It  was  In 
the  making  at  a  dozen  international  confer- 
ences is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  his- 
toric fact  Is  that  the  United  States  has.  since 
1939.  become  a  vast  empire. 

Such  a  position  Involves  a  universal  pro- 
gram and  policy.    The  Monroe  Doctrine  and 


the  open  door  policy  in  CSiina  seemed  at 
one  time  permanent,  but  they  were  at  moat 
regional  programs.  "Freedom  of  the  Maa" 
came  closest  to  a  unlvsrsal  policy. 

Otherwise,  we  purstied  hit-and-miss  rela- 
tionships, generally,  but  not  always,  follow- 
ing Greet  Britain.  Our  new  situation  axKl 
the  decay  of  the  British  empire  force  upon 
us  a  new  rcAc  for  which  we  are  not  rsatfy. 
Lacking  this,  we  suffered  so  severe  a  d«(sat 
in  China. 


Dcvelopmeat  of  Arkaasas,  White^  aad  Red 
River  Basias 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  JlBxamsab 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  IS  (leffislative  day  of 

Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  edi- 
torial written  by  C.  P.  ByTns  concerning 
a  bill  recently  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KereI  and  spon- 
sored by  several  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  dealing  with  the  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas.  White,  and 
Red  River  Basins.  It  is  an  excellent 
editorial  written  by  one  of  the  leading 
editorial  writers  of  Aritansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 
(From    the    Fort    Smith    (Ark.)    Southwest 

American  Times-Record  of  AprU  9,  l»id  I 

OfTTHZ  aaooBD 

(By  C.  P.  Byms) 

Arkansas'  Senators  Johji  McClxixam  and 
Box  Fcix.aaJCHT  will  join  as  coauthors  with 
Soiator  ROBMXT  S.  Kxaa,  of  Oklahoma,  in 
sponsoring  a  biU  to  create  a  United  SUtes 
commission  to  make  a  basin-wide,  compre- 
hensive plan  of  development  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, White  and  Red  River  Basins.  This 
Information  comes  to  me  from  Don  Mc- 
Brlde,  former  head  of  the  Oklahoma  Plan- 
nl:.g  and  Resources  Board,  now  helping  Sen- 
ator Essa.  on  the  new  commission  plan. 

Senator  Kzsa's  bill  Is  now  In  final  form 
and  wUl  be  Introduced  soon.  In  my  Judg- 
ment. It  represents  the  most  Intelligent  ap- 
proach yet  made  to  the  fuU  development  of 
the  basins  of  these  three  streams  which 
affect  the  economy  of  eight  States — Arkansas, 
Louisiana.  Missouri.  Kansas.  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Colorado. 

The  United  States  commission  proposal 
will  preserve  all  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
their  people  and  the  separate  functions  of  aU 
the  Federal  fancies  dealing  with  resources — 
the  Corps  o*  Engineers,  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army;  the  Bureau  of  Reclamations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. It  will  achieve  a  comprehensive 
program.  Integrating  the  plans  of  all  these 
agencies.  It  will  embrace  development  proj- 
ects .'or  the  upper  reaches  of  the  streams  as 
weU  as  the  loner  sections  which  have  had 
most  of  the  attention.  It  wUl  present  to 
Congress  a  broad  and  tmderstandable  pic- 
ture, which  can  Justify  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  all  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  the  people  of  the  eight  affected  States. 

In  contrast  to  this  approach  is  the  new 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  biU  recently  in- 
troduced by  Senator  MtJaaar.  of  Montana, 
It  would  set  up  an  authority  appointed  by 
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and  oiwnitun  la  *  worM  of 
tto  own  nd«  wad  Is  tltc 

sup*n«dlng  StAte  and  local  fovtm* 
mcnu.  Patterned  aXicr  the  Tenneeeee  Val- 
ley Authorttjr  prosram.  It  (oes  ccmatderably 
further  to  the  left.  flTlng  to  the  propoeed 
autbortty  broader  powers  and  leea  rwpooal- 
blUty  to  the  people,  ttoelr  Bute  govemmenu. 
and  the  Federal  Oovcnunent. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  South veet  over- 
whelmingly prefer  the  a;^>roach  of  the  bill 
which  will  be  offered  by  Senators  Kxaa. 
McCucLLAtt.  and  Ptlbkicht.     I  know  I  do 

A  acrlous  problem  In  the  development  of 
our  rivers  has  been  the  diversity  of  agencies 
dealing  with  rivers,  forests,  and  soils,  and 
the  electric  power  which  can  be  generated  by 
river -control  i»oJects.  That  diversity  is  the 
chief  argtiment  for  the  authority  method  of 
development.  Authixtty  advocates  believe 
the  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty  is  to  put 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  an  appointive 
board  to  plan  and  to  construct  and  to  oper- 
ate, without  much  regard  for  the  wishes  of 
the  people  alTected. 

This  new  proposal  for  the  Arkansas.  White, 
and  Red  Basins  meets  the  difflculty  of  di- 
verse agencies  by  setting  up  a  comnxission 
to  Integrate  the  plans  of  all  agencies  and  to 
erolve  one  plan  wblch  embraces  the  parts  of 
all  of  them  which  all  concerned  can  agree 
upon.  The  detailed  planning,  the  construc- 
tion and  finally  the  operations  would  be  left 
In  the  hands  of  the  established  agencies, 
with  all  the  existing  protections  of  local  and 
8Ute  authCH-lty  and  Interest.  It  Is  a  much 
sounder  approach. 

The  propoeed  new  commission  would  exist 
only  until  its  planning  work  is  complete. 
Then  It  would  go  out  of  existence.  It  would 
noc  supplant  any  existing  agency.  It  would 
represent  the  four  Federal  agencies  involved 
and  the  people  of  the  eight  States.  The 
President  wotild  appoint  ooe  person  from 
••eh  of  the  foior  PMUrml  agencies  and  eight 
persons  reprenentlng  the  eight  States,  and 
a  chairman  who  Uvea  in  the  area.  The 
rcpreaentattves  of  the  States  would  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  governors  of  those  States. 

The  cost  of  the  commission's  study  Is  not 
•rttmsted  in  the  bill.  It  need  not  be  ex- 
caailve.  The  benefits  of  such  a  coordinated 
program  can  be  tremendous,  in  speeding  up 
construction  and  In  fitting  all  the  parts  of  a 
complicated  program  into  a  single,  integrated 
program. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or   MIMNESOT.t 

IN  THE  SENATE  O?  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  18  (legislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imoitt  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Anpendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'Guaranteed  Farming."  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  April  17.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoio, 
as  follows. 

CVAkAMTXXS   rAKMINO 

In  the  pressure  for  space  followtng  InUr- 
mittent  suspension  of  this  newspaper,  the 
prise  exhibit  of  the  Pair  Deal  has  not  yet 
had  otir  comment.  We  refer  to  Secretary 
Ikannan's  plan  for  perpetual  prosperity  for 
agriculture.  Thu  Is  a  scheme,  a  most  am- 
bitious  acheme,   that   looks   like   a  magical 

lort  to  give  aooMthUig  to  everybody.  To 
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of  coiirse.  is  the  two-price  sys- 
be  created  by  the  Braxuian 
uses  as  a  lure  the  pros- 
milk   at    15   cents   a   quart, 
all  the  consumer  would  pay 
the  Government  would   then 
milk  producer  the  difference 
market  price  and  what,  under 
formula,  was  considered  neces- 
a  fair  Income.     The  consumer 
'  this,  too.  through  taxes,  and 
the  15-cent  price  tag  on  milk' 

ve. 
be  sure,  a  superficial  plauslbil- 
Brannan   program.     For  one 
recast  the  farm  parity  for- 
of  present-day  prices  Instead 
of  190ft-14  prices.     Pur- 
t4eoretlcally    it    would    end    the 
hlch   the   consumer   pays   high 
n  pays  taxes  to  keep  prices  high. 
uould  substitute  for  price  sup- 
regimentation  of  agricul- 
e&ching  production  and  market - 
1  rould  l>e  necessary  over  virtually 
lind  If  estimates  proved  faulty 
c^uld  become  a  terrific  millstone, 
of  tampering  with  the  dell- 
llvestock  feeding,  for  example. 
Nor  does  the  plan  give 
that  overproduction  would  be 
Indeed,  subsidies  unre- 
might  encourage  gluts, 
approach  would  scuttle  the 
Aiken  farm  program  before  that 
>ven  been  tried.    The  Aiken  law 
effort  to  relate  price  supports 
beginning  in   1950,  Government 
range  from  90  percent  down  to 
parity,  depending  on  supply, 
support  provisions  have  been 
t  attack  from  groups  seeking 
of  specific  commodities  at  90 
percent  of  parity.    In  this  respect 
program  looks  like  a  political 
would  be  to  fix  most     *pport 
at  above  90  percent  of  parity. 

has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
remainder  of  the  economy,  and 
^ish  for  a  return  of  the  days  of 
of  farm  prices.     Agricultural 
are  accepted  as  a  necessary 
for  the  fact  that  the  farmer, 
producers,  cannot  reduce  his  pro- 
prices  fall.     The  question  Is 
there  should  be  price  supports, 
farmers  should  be  singled  cut 
Income.     The  theory  behind 
Is  to  provide  a  variable  floor 
If  this  is  to  be  Jettisoned 
rigid  system  to  subsidize  farm 
long  will    It   be   before  other 
also  demand  an  income  sub. 
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or 

STYLES  BRIDGES 


:^r  mw  RAMPsHist 

IN  THE  SEN  ITS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  18  ilegislative  day  of 
Maiday.  April  lt>,  1949 

Mr.  BRHOES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  ADi>en(ix  of  the  Rtcono  an  article 


entitled  "After  College.  What?"  written 
by  James  P.  Lynch,  editor  of  the  Exeter 
News-Letter.  It  Is  a  very  appealing.  In- 
teresting article  which  I  think  Is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

arm  college,  what? 

(The  tempo  of  the  times  is  fast.  Men 
find  that  their  lives  seem  shorter  and  shorter. 
Everyone  hurries.  There  Is  less  and  less  time 
for  a  man  to  experiment.  We  have  to  make 
decisions  earlier  in  our  lives,  and  economics 
force  us  to  carry  them  through.  For  this 
reason,  and  for  the  old  reasons  often  given 
that  students  decide  early  what  they  are 
going  to  do.  the  Review  is  running  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  various  professions.  We 
have  asked  men  prominent  in  their  voca- 
tions to  write  essays,  answering  such  ques- 
tions as.  "What  does  your  vocation  offer  to 
young  men  today?"  and  "How  does  your 
profession  fulfill  your  youthful  ambitions 
and  idealism?"  The  first  three  of  these  ar- 
ticles appear  In  this  Issue.  The  purpose  of 
this  series  of  essays,  written  by  men  who 
know  their  fields  well  and  have  gone  far  In 
them.  Is  to  give  the  students  at  Exeter  some 
Indication  of  the  possibilities  of  the  voca- 
tions open  to  them.  The  time  for  decision 
for  most  of  us  it  not  very  far  off,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  choose  wrong.) 

(By  James  P.  Lynch,  of  the  Exeter  News- 
Letter) 

This  is  your  America.  The  land  that  offers 
you  so  much  and  asks  for  so  little  in  return. 
The  land  that  has  become  great  because  Its 
people  are  great. 

To  its  youth  it  offers  countless  opportuni- 
ties. The  avenues  of  approach  to  the  road 
to  success  are  many.  In  fact,  l)ecaus«  of 
this,  it  Is  rather  difficult  for  some  graduates 
to  decide  on  what  avenue  they  desire  to 
travel. 

To  those  that  choose  the  field  of  politics 
they  will  find  before  them  a  field  rich  In 
adventure,  abundant  in  fame  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  last  but  not  least,  a  chance  to  help 
In  promoting  the  political  leadership  of  the 
American  Government. 

The  political  leaders  of  America  look  upon 
college  graduates,  not  as  energetic  youths 
with  fresh  sheepskins  seeking  a  start  in  life, 
but  rather  as  young  Americans  who  will  soon 
be  running  the  Nation.  They  expect  a  lot 
from  you  because  this  Is  your  America.  They 
know  you  can  do  the  Job  equally  as  well,  and 
probably  better,  than  themselves.  They  are 
hoping  that  you  will  be  active  In  politics. 

To  the  young  man  desirous  of  entering  this 
field  he  is  more  fortunate  than  his  forebears. 
In  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  Nation  he  has  a  chance  to 
Join  political  groups  and  discuss  the  topics 
of  Importance  that  are  confronting  the 
Nation. 

These  groups  are  similar  to  the  many 
Young  Republican  and  Young  Democrat 
Clubs  that  are  scattered  over  the  48  States. 
For  a  young  man  starting  off  In  politics  these 
clubs  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  politics.  In  most  States 
many  leaders  of  their  respective  parties  are 
graduates  of  the  young  group. 

The  clubs  play  an  Important  part  in  elsc- 
tloits  and  give  the  young  members  a  ringside 
seat  for  the  presidential  race.  In  the  last 
presidential  encounter  both  candidates 
sought  the  help  and  sdvlce  of  the  young 
groups  In  their  party. 

Last  year,  prior  to  both  conventions,  the 
spotlight  was  for  the  most  part  on  the  Re- 
publican candidates.  This  was  due  chiefly 
because  of  the  number  of  important  candi- 
dates. It  was  surprising  to  notice  the  num-" 
ber  of  young  people  taking  part  in  this  great 
affair.     You  must  realize  that  these  people 
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^^-  ting  tht  cHidldatas  tndMOmnj 

^ad  BOi  as  an  orgairtiattOB.    Mo  frovp  ■vp' 
ports  any  candidate  tutll  after  the  nomtna- 

ont. 

Of  all  the  candidates.  Stassen  led  the  field 
In  the  support  from  the  younger  element. 


Editorial  From  New  York  rimes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Boms  wUl  profsM  to  ssa  tbt  Mwvsr  to  this 
problem  in  Oofsmmsnt  ownarshlp  ot  tbs 
railroads.  But  that  would  marslf  bs  to  sub- 
stituts  for  the  present  policy  ot  tfupUestion 
and  confusion  one  of  deterioration  and  de- 
cay. What  is  called  for  is  a  genuine  national 
frallcy  which  will  preserve  the  Inherent  ad- 
vantages of  all  competing  forms  of  common 
carriers  as  a  unified  and  coordinated  trans- 
portation system.  This  cannot  tte  achieved 
until  we  are  prepared  to  set  up  a  single 
transportation  authority  for  that  purpose. 


HON. CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  18  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  starting  an  investigation 
of  the  entire  domestic  transportation 
situation.  Including  railroads  as  well  as 
other  transportation  agencies. 

A  very  timely  editorial  appeao-ed  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  U  which 
accurately  points  out  certain  important 
factors  in  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoap. 
as  follows: 

A  TaaKSPOSTATIOM  POLICT 

Lattfenoe  F.  Whlttemore,  president  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  h  Hartford.  asssrU 
that  the  time  has  come  when  American 
railroads  should  be  relieved  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  furnUh  local  service  for  which  they 
arc  no  longer  the  most  effective  medium. 
Speaking  before  the  Providence  Chamber  of 
Conunerce.  he  declared  tliat  the  carriers 
must  be  freed  from  the  type  of  regulation 
and  thinking  which  renders  them  tinable  to 
change  their  pricing  and  service  to  meet 
changing  conditions. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Whlttemore  that  our 
present  system  of  railroad  regulation  Is  a 
good  deal  of  an  anachronism.  BasicaUy.  its 
philosophy  stems  back  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  rests,  therefore,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  on  the  theory  that  the  rail- 
roads are  still  a  natural  monopoly  instead  of 
a  form  of  transporUtion  that  is  compelled 
year  after  year  to  face  increasing  competi- 
tion, some  of  it  heavUy  subsidized  by  the 
Government  Itself.  Since  the  Second  World 
War  alone  a  minor  revolution  has  occurred 
in  the  movement  of  the  nations  freight. 
Texas  grapefruit,  once  hauled  by  rail,  now 
comee  North  on  rubber  tires;  cotton  cloth 
Is  trucked  from  Southern  mills  to  New 
York's  garment  center  overnight,  and  fteh  is 
carried  from  Seattle  to  the  east  coast  In 
vehicles  equipped  for  refrigeration.  The 
niunber  of  class  one  interstate  trucking 
enterprises  has  more  than  doubled  since 
before  the  war;  their  total  revenues  have 
risen  from  •700,000.000  in  1939  to  more  than 
$3,500,000,000. 

To  the  exunt  that  this  development  rep- 
resents progress  and  evolution  through  oom- 
peUtlon  it  Is,  of  course,  to  be  applauded,  and 
not  decried.  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  to  employ  whatever 
form  of  transportation  is  most  efficient  and 
economical.  But  there  are  two  other  points 
that  should  be  considered  in  this  oonnsr- 
tlon.  The  first  U  that  we  dont  hare  a  fair 
competition  when  one  competitor  is  rsgu- 
lated  as  a  monopoly  and  the  other  Is  not. 
The  second  is  that  It  is  imperative  for  our 
railroads  to  be  preserved  as  a  progressive  and 
basic  part  of  our  transportation  system. 


Cites  Daiic:ers  in  Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  14.  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Col.  Charles  L.  Hall,  United  States 
Army,  retired.  In  the  Chicago  DaUy  Trib- 
une of  Thursday.  April  14.  1949: 
CrtEs  Dangess  in  BiPAsnsAjf  Fxmzigm  Polict 

(Col.  Charles  L.  Hall,  son  ot  an  Army  ofB- 
cer  and  author  of  the  following  article  on 
the  Bipartisan  Conspiracy,  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1908.  HU  entire  service 
was  with  the  corps  of  engineers.  He  served 
on  the  general  sUff  in  France  in  World  War 
I.  receiving  the  Distinguished  Servlos  Medal 
an4  the  Purple  Heart  with  oak  leaf  cluster. 
Diulng  World  War  II.  he  served  as  engineer 
of  the  Ohio  River  dUtrlct.  He  retired  for 
age  In  1947,  but  remained  on  active  duty 
until  retired  for  disability  in  \94B.  He  was 
district  engineer  at  Eock  Island.  HI.,  from 
1927  to  1980.) 
(By  Charles  L.  Hall,  colonel,  U.  8.  Army, 
retired) 

Rot>ert  Lotils  Stevenson  once  said  that  man 
did  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  principally 
by  catchwords.  The  American  people  are  now 
living  by  the  most  singular  catchword  ever 
composed:   "bipartisan  foreign  policy." 

There  Is  no  foreign  policy,  bipartisan  or 
any  other  kind. 

Try  to  find  out  whether  Germany  is  to  be 
put  on  its  feet,  or  not.  Try  to  find  out  how 
the  expanded  population  of  Germany  is  to 
l>e  supported  without  either  the  access  of  a 
correspondingly  expfuided  heavy  industry  to 
east  E\u-opean  markets,  or  direct  and  fierce 
competition  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  non -European  markeU.  Try  to  find  out 
IX  western  Germany  Is  to  have  a  military 
force  capable  of  meeting  the  new  east  Ger- 
man military  police. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  bipartisan  conspir- 
acy to  conceal  from  the  American  people  the 
absence  of  a  foreign  policy.  By  stretching  the 
word  "policy"  to  lU  elastic  limit  we  might 
say  that  we  have  a  bipartisan  agreement  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  we  are  following  two 
diametrically  opposed  poUclee.  Neither  of 
these  has  ever  been  formally  avowed  by  the 
executive  sgents  who  sponsor  them.  Public 
opinion  has  been  given  no  opportunity  to 
pass  Ml  them,  or  even  to  kaam  that  two 
oivergent  policies  exist. 

orrostHO  rmoetas 

To  these  two  opposing  poUdea,  or  rudimen- 
tary fotmdatlons  for  pcJIelsa.  may  conven- 
iently be  given  the  terms  French  and  Ger- 
man. Under  the  French  policy  the  Russian 
advance  Is  to  bs  resisted  by  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  the  Low  Countries,  subsidized  by 
American  money  and  supported  by  American 
tnan  power,  partly  present  in  Europe  and 
partly  in  reserve. 


Osmwny  to  to  be  kspt  poor  and  weak. 
with  Jtist  snough  strength  to  support  tU 
population  and  pay  tbs  cost  ot  forsign 
overlordship.     There  ars  to  bs  no  Osrman 

soldiers. 

Under  the  German  policy  the  strength  of 
Germany  to  to  be  fully  developed  economi- 
cally, and  partially  developed  mUitarily.  so 
ss  to  reduce  the  constant  drain  on  American 
strength  caused  by  the  expense  of  the  French 
policy.  However,  though  American  sutMldles 
will  l>e  smaller  under  the  German  policy,  no- 
Ixxly  expects  western  Europe  to  be  sell -sup- 
porting until  trade  between  it  and  eastsm 
Europe  becomes  as  large  as  it  was  before  tbs 
war. 

nUMCH  anUTARILT  WXAK 

The  disadvantages  of  the  French  policy, 
wixich  has  already  been  partially  adopted,  are 
obvious.  France  to  nearly  a  third  commu- 
nist, and  no  serious  mUitary  student  believes 
that  an  army  with  more  than  a  quarter  of  its 
strength  fifth  columnist  can  be  relied  on. 
After  all.  Hltlw  conquered  France  with  a  loss 
of  18.000  men,  and  ail  historians  remember 
how  lltUe  use  the  Czech  troops  in  the  Aus- 
trian Army  were. 

The  military  strength  of  the  alllarce  wUi 
depend  on  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Its  economic  strength,  for  the  dally 
business  of  living.  wU!  depend  on  American 
help  for  an  Indefinite  period.  Military  equip- 
ment must  either  come  from  the  United 
States  or  be  provided  by  western  Europe  in 
exchange  for  compensating  American  mate- 
rials on  a  lend-lease  basis,  since  Germany 
Is  not  to  be  allowed  to  furnish  either  military 
material  or  capital  goods  in  excess  of  the 
amount  r»^ulred  for  dally  food.  We  will 
never  get  free  of  the  cost  of  supporting 
western  Europe. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  FreiKJh  policy 
to  that  It  will  never  of  Itself  cause  a  war. 
Why  should  it'  No  matter  what  blood  trans- 
fusions we  give  to  a  French  army  the  Rus- 
sians will  always  laugh  it  to  scorn.  The 
Crlttoh  manpower  cannot,  in  view  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Colonies,  pro- 
vide* much  more. than  a  token  army  in  com- 
parison with  the  Rtissians. 

■USSIAM   EOLX  EAST 

We  already  have  shown  that  the  American 
people  will  not  provide  a  genuine  national 
army  for  permanent  service  on  the  European 
Continent.  All  the  Russians  liave  to  do  to  to 
stand  by  and  watch  us  waste  o\ir  suljstance 
In  subsidizing  an  International  force  lacking 
the  spiritual  vigor  to  do  anything  except  to 
put  up  a  delaying  defensive  while  yelling  to 
our  country  to  come  to  its  rescue.  The  Rus- 
sians probably  could  be  in  Gll>raltar  before 
a  properly  trained  American  corps  st  war 
strength  could  start  for  Europe. 

The  advantage  of  the  German  policy  to  that 
it  puts  German  economy  vo  work  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Continent  on  terms  wWch  will 
stimulate  the  German  people  to  action,  and 
that  It  takes  military  advanUge  of  German 
manpower  and  talent.  It  voids  the  stupidity 
of  maintaining  what  to.  In  essence,  a  military 
coalition  without  making  full  use  of  all  po- 
tential supporters.  It  will  assuredly  reduce 
American  expenses  on  the  Continent  and  of- 
fers a  little  ( not  much )  hope  of  enabling  us 
to  quit  Europe  economically,  though  not 
mUltarUy.  in  1952. 

MAJOB   BAZAXO  OSVIOtTB 

Tt  has  one  oonspieucws  disadvantage.  It 
may  blow  up  In  our  taaada  like  a  torpedo.  As 
long  as  the  Russtons  behave  the  way  they  do 
now  ibe  Germans  will  be  on  our  side  as  the 
Issssr  of  two  evUs.  But  suppose  the  Rtis- 
sians, when  Germany  to  gotten  part  way  tip 
on  iu  feet,  say  something  like  tbto: 

Tou  have  bad  a  very  rough  deal.  Slav 
solidarity,  however,  prevents  our  thinking 
of  retximing  the  eastern  provinces.  But  ws 
recognize  that  you  must  have  more  room. 
The  French  birth  rate  to  low.    We  will  be 
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glad  to  help  you  puah  your  frontier  a  hun- 
dred mllea  into  Prance,  the  Inhabitant*  of 
this  area  to  be  expelled,  ^e  are  (re«  to 
admit  that  this  wUl  help  us.  since  you  can 
no  longer  hold  a  grudge  against  us  for  what 
we  dM  to  you.  But  you  know  how  weak 
Prance  is.  With  our  help  this  new  land 
can  be  gotten  cheaply.  It's  better  land  than 
ttM  lost  eastern  provinces.  You  can't  Im- 
agine the  Prench  or  English  doing  anything 
to  help  you  get  Bast  Prussia  back. 

What  answer  will  we  make?  Of  course 
we  can  say  that  the  Russians  are  too  scared 
of  latent  Oerman  power  ever  to  permit  such 
S  dMl.     It's   better   not  to  be  too  stire  of 

tliftt. 

ATTCMPr  TO  coxntoMisr 

Naturally  the  American  diplomats  recog- 
nize the  inevitable  bankruptcy  of  the  Prench 
policy  and  the  danger  to  world  peace  of  a 
Oerman  policy.    So  they  try  to  compromise. 

Between  Pranoe  and  Germany  there  can 
never  be  a  compromise  freely  accepted  by 
both  sides  as  a  permanent  arrangement. 
Prom  the  end  of  the  Pran  :o-Prus8lan  war 
in  1871  to  the  beginning  of  the  Plrst  World 
War  In  1914.  al!  the  men  of  good  will  in 
Europe  spent  their  time  Iccking  for  some 
Pranco-Oerman  compromise.  The  French 
were  willing  to  agree  to  any  scheme  which 
•MUred  Prance  of  revenge  for  its  defeats  In 
1870.  The  Germans  were  wlUlng  to  agree 
to  any  scheme  which  protected  them  against 
such  a  revenge.  Between  the  two  World 
Wars  the  Germans  were  agreeable  to  any 
plan  which  gave  them  a  free  hand  in  cen- 
tral Europe  and  the  French  were  prepau-ed  to 
support  any  scheme  which  would  keep  Ger- 
many weak. 

For  "8  there  is  of  course  another  policy 
possible.  We  can  fall  back  on  the  doctrine 
■•t  forth  by  George  Washington  in  1796: 
to  allow  the  sUtus  of  Europe  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  operatl<«b  of  the  purely  Foro- 
peau  forces  Involved.  To  this  doctrine  we 
can  properly  give  the  name  of  the  American 
policy.  Under  a  government  by  doughfaces 
an  American  policy  Is  not — to  put  it  mild- 
ly— very  fashionable. 

But  no  matter  how  weak  the  adherents  of 
the  American  policy  may  be  politically,  they 
are  not  entirely  without  weapons.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  committed  to  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
A  treaty  of  alliance  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate.  On  a  treaty  there  must  be 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  One  single  committee 
member  not  a  "doughface  "  can  force  the  of- 
ficial wltneaetes  to  say  whether  the  treaty  is 
meant  to  back  up  a  Prench  foreign  poUcy 
or  a  German  one. 

WXAX    GKkMANT    DOOMS   FLAN 

Through  expert  examination  of  certain 
readily  available  professional  witnesses  It 
should  be  pc«&ible  to  show  that  a  military 
alliance  based  on  the  Prench  Army  Is  wholly 
Ineffective.  It  is.  of  cotirse,  no  trick  at  all  to 
show  that  a  western  Europe  with  a  weak 
Germany  can  never  pay  It*  way. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that,  whatever  the 
aklll  displayed  by  the  minority,  the  treaty 
can  be  defeated.  But  If  the  proponents  of 
an  American  policy  can  And  one  Senator  of 
the  stature  of  the  late  Philander  C.  Knox  to 
lead  the  attack  they  can  accomplish  a  great 
deal.  They  can  prove  to  the  American  people 
that  the  Atlantic  Pact — unless  accompanied 
by  universal  service  in  America  of  the  pre- 
1014  German  tjrpe — is  wholly  useless  as  a 
— n*  of  hnlrtlng  waatani  Europe  against  at- 
tack, and  ramHy  mortgagaa  our  children's 
lives  to  prevent  the  Russians  (or  more  prob- 
ably a  Russo-Oerman  task  force )  from  reach- 
ing the  Pyrenees  without  prectpltaimg  a 
third  world  war. 

CHAISCS  TO  n  COCWTCO 

Specially  they  can  make  all  contemporary 
American  politicians  stand  up  and  be  cctmt- 
•d  in  daylight. 
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What  Ab«at  Federal  Aid  for  Schools? 


EXTHNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  Jj  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  8E^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav.  April  18  {legislative  day  of 
Mcndav.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  FUI  BRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaniimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  App;  ndix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  '  \  mat  About  Federal  Aid  for 
Schools?"  )y  Henry  P.  and  Katherine 
Pringle.  pu  Dlished  in  the  April  16.  1949, 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  I 
have  had  i:iade  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  printing  in  the  Record,  which  will  be 
$243.75.  f  otwithstanding  the  cost.  I  ask 
for  insertic  n  of  the  article  in  the  Record. 

There  b<  ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderep  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT    AbAuT    rEDXSAL    AID    rOR    SCHOOLS* 

Hem  y  P.  and  Katharine  Pringle) 

by  rising  costs,  a  teacher  short- 
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Is  direct   between   Eddie 
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"I  feel  quite  certain."  President  James  B. 
Conant.  of  Harvard,  told  a  Senate  committee 
last  year,  "that  we  are  not  developing  In 
many  sections  of  the  country  all  the  latent 
talent  we  should." 

Eddie  Burns  and  Susie  Smith  are  imagi- 
nary characters,  of  course.  The  break-down 
of  American  education — the  education  open 
to  all,  which  countless  orators  have  hailed 
as  the  core  of  our  democratic  system — is  all 
too  real,  however.  Badly  paid  teachers  are 
quitting  the  elementary  grades  In  unprece- 
dented numbers.  High  schools  do  not  exist 
In  many  rural  areas  and  are  overcrowded 
nearly  everywhere.  Equality  of  opportunity 
for  brains,  if  we  ever  truly  had  It,  seems  to 
be  a  gradually  vanishing  Ideal.  Even  the 
wealthier  States,  faced  with  diminishing 
sources  of  taxation,  are  finding  It  Impossible 
to  appropriate  adequate  funds.  And  that  is 
why  the  Idea  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
long  distasteful  because  of  fear  of  policy  con- 
trol by  Washington,  is  gaining  Increased  sup- 
port on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  files  of  presidential  commissions.  Stata 
investigations  and  congressional  committees 
are  packed  with  case  histories  which  prove 
that  competent  children  are  being  incom- 
petently taught:  that  children  unable  to 
benefit  clutter  the  higher  grades:  that  be- 
fore World  War  n  less  than  one-third  of  the 
boys  and  girls  really  eligible  for  the  col- 
leges were  enrolled  in  them;  that  countless 
others  went  to  college  with  few  qualifica- 
tions beyond  the  bank  accounts  of  their  par- 
ents. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  made  a  study 
some  years  ago  which  demonstrated  the 
tragic  loss  in  able  young  Americans.  Among 
the  students  In  every  typical  high-school 
graduating  class  are  two — let  us  call  them 
Fred  and  Bill — who  rank  among  the  top  10 
percent.  Fred's  parents  are  fairly  well  off, 
and  he  will  go  to  college,  but  the  pressure 
of  economics  will  force  Bill  into  a  Job.  For 
every  high-school  graduate  In  the  upper  10 
percent  who  entered  college,  the  Minnesota 
investigation  revealed,  another  In  the  same 
intellectual  bracket  did  not  go. 

Rising  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  textbooks,  and 
board  and  room  have  nullified,  in  the  words 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Ed- 
ucation, "the  comfortable  Idea  that  any  boy 
can  get  a  college  education  who  has  it  In 
him."  According  to  census  tabulations,  the 
average  American  family  Income  in  1947  was 
$3,000:  4,000.000  families  received  less  than 
tl.OOO;  and  6.000,000  between  $1,000  and 
$2,000. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  boys  and  girls 
fortunate  enough  to  live  near  State  or  city 
colleges  pay  low  tuition  fees.  If  any,  and 
can  be  supported  at  home.  It  Is  also  true 
that  many  ambitious  students  still  wait  on 
table  or  tend  furnaces  as  they  have  always 
done.  But  the  struggle  is  far  harder  than 
in  oxir  own  college  years.  A  young  girl  who 
graduated  In  February  from  a  New  York  City 
high  school,  so  gifted  that  several  of  her 
poems  have  already  been  published,  an- 
nounced that  she  would  have  to  go  straight 
Into  business.  And  this  was  in  a  city  with 
four  tultlon-free  colleges. 

Sometimes,  by  the  accident  of  fortune,  a 
talented  youngster  Is  salvaged  In  time.  In 
April  of  1948,  Jesse  P.  Bogue,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  told  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  that  he  favored 
financial  assistance  to  the  schools.  Calling 
also  for  a  system  of  Federal  scholarships,  he 
related  the  story  of  a  boy  In  a  mountain  dis- 
trict of  the  South.  The  lad  had  displayed 
striking  mathematical  ability,  but  had  no 
money  whatever  for  college.  His  neighbors, 
most  of  them  equally  poor,  managed  to 
finance  his  2  years  at  the  State  Junior  college. 
Then  he  was  drafted.  Army  aptitude  tests 
confirmed  his  mental  stature.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  for  research  on  rockets  and  was 
excused  from  combat  duty.    Today  te  la  a 
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clvlliau    expert    at    a    naval    experimental 
station. 

Educational  circles  appear  In  the  main  to 
be  convinced  that  such  fortunaU  cases  are 
the  exception,  that  Increasing  waste  of  our 
intellectual  resources  can  be  avoided  only 
through  Federal  funds.  The  United  Statas. 
they  point  out.  spends  only  1.5  percent  oC  Its 
national  Income  on  schools.  In  political 
circles  a  conviction  is  growing  that  democ- 
racy is  in  danger  unless  the  schools  are  dras- 
tically Improved.  £  :nator  Listsb  Hii-l,  of 
Al'\bama.  remarking  that  the  principle  of 
States'  rights  was  most  zealously  regarded  by 
his  constituents,  nonetheless  called  for  Fed- 
eral grants  and  warned  of  disastroxis  i>enal- 
ties  If  ediicatlonal  neglect  of  millions  con- 
tinued. 

"If  we  cannot  achieve  a  fuller  realization 
of  democracy  In  the  United  States."  warned 
the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation, "we  are  not  likely  to  secure  lU  adop- 
tion willingly  outside  the  United  SUtes." 

The  burden  of  educating  th  Nation's  boys 
and  girls  will  grow  heavier  In  the  years 
ahead,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  will 
be  more  of  them.  The  7,000.000  births  an- 
ticipated for  the  years  IWl  to  1943,  Inclu- 
sive, soared  to  n.OOOXXX).  The  Censtis  Bu- 
reau estimates  that  an  additional  10.000,000 
children  will  be  attending  otir  elementary 
and  high  schools  by  1959.  Meanwhile,  more 
than  850.000  teachers  have  left  their  poets 
since  1939.  chiefly  becatne  of  the  low  pay 
scales,  and  upwards  of  1.000.000  new  ones 
will  be  needed  within  10  years  to  handle  the 
rising  flood  of  students. 

The  friends  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
offer  staggering  columns  of  statistics  to  prove 
their  case  and.  behind  the  figures,  story  after 
story  of  the  vanishing  American  dream  of 
proper  schooling  for  all  who  are  quallfled. 
In  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  the  wealthiest  school 
district  m  the  State,  one  class  of  30  children 
had  Ave  different  teachers  in  a  single  year — 
to  their  resulting  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment. In  the  country  as  a  whole.  2.000.000 
boys  and  girls  are  being  taught.  If  the  word 
can  be  so  used,  by  teachers  who  hold  no  cer- 
tificate of  any  kind.  .Another  2.000  000  chil- 
dren of  school  age  are  enrolled  nowhere — 
because  the  schools  are  so  bad  or  because  bus 
facilities  are  not  available. 

In  World  War  n.  IJOO.OOO  boys  were  re- 
jected by  Selective  Service  becatise  of  educa- 
tional deficiencies. 

The  Nation's  capital  does  not  hear  from 
grass  roots  America  as  often  as  It  likes  to 
imagine.  Last  year,  however,  during  the  In- 
vestigation into  Federal  aW  to  education.  It 
listened  to  a  procession  of  witnesses  from 
the  foxholes  of  poverty.  They  were  prin- 
cipally teachers. 

One  witness  was  Mrs.  Flora  Harriman. 
teacher  and  principal  of  a  three-room  school 
at  Hampden.  Maine. 

She  testified.  "I  am  the  only  teacher  of 
80  boys  and  girls.  Besides  my  teaching.  I 
am  responsible  for  part  of  the  Janitor  work 

•  •  •  Besides  tending  the  furnace.  I  must 
see  to  the  cleaning  of  our  rooms,  washing 
windows,  care  of  our  old-fashioned  dry 
toilets,  scrubbing  the  drinking  fountain, 
displaying  the  fiag  and  looking  after  the 
snow  that  works  IntT  the  basement — all  are 
mine  to  do.  These  extra  Jobs  •  •  •  rob 
the  boys  and  girls  of  time  that  belongs  to 
them." 

Another  witness  was  Miss  Authella  Gumm. 
of  SummersvUle.  Ky.  She  said  that  her 
salary,  one  of  the  highest  In  the  SUte.  was 
$138.80  monthly  for  8  months.  For  the  past 
6  years  she  had  supplemented  her  eamlnga 
by  yking  Income-tax  reports. 

ICsa  Gumm  said.  "My  school  Is  hoxiaed  In 
a  brick  building  containing  three  claasrooma. 

•  •  •  The  building  Is  heated  by  wood 
stovaa.  If  the  weather  U  extremely  eoid. 
the  fires  mtist  be  started  at  1  o'clock  aa^ 
morning  •  •  •  The  board  of  educatloii 
allots  only  enough  funds  to  buy  six  cords 
<A  wood  per  room.    •     •     •     If  ttie  supply 


runs  out.  the  teacher  or  the  eommvmlty 
must  supply  the  amount  needed.  This  is 
a  time  which  tries  the  teacher's  soul. 

"Most  people  think  a  teacher's  day  is  from 
8  to  3:30.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  hotirs 
are  from  7  to  4:30.  I  arrive  an  hour  early 
to  build  fires.  I  remain  an  hour  after  school 
to  clean  the  buUdlng  and  get  it  ready  for 
the  next  day.  Isn't  It  strange  that  I  still 
love  to  teach?" 

A  third  witness  was  Samuel  R.  Levering, 
an  orchardlst  from  Virginia,  who  said  that 
he  favored  the  general  principle  of  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

He  went  on.  "Let  me  say  this  frankly: 
I  am  not  proud  of  the  school  record  of  my 
own  State  of  Virginia.  We  are  fortieth  in 
the  relative  ellort  we  have  made,  relative  to 
our  Income.  •  •  •  This  Is  ovir  situaUon 
in  my  home  county.  We  have  a  school  there 
which  Is  supposed  to  have  a  principal,  a 
high -school  teacher  •  •  •  and  three 
grade-school  teacher^.  At  this  time  and  for 
this  year  we  have  no  principal,  no  high- 
school  teacher  •  •  •  {and)  of  the  three 
grade-echool  teachers,  only  one  has  a  cer- 
tlAcate:  the  other  two  are  qualified  only  to 
the  extent  of  graduation  from  this  poor 
rural  school. 

"The  only  way  that  some  o.  us  see  to  get 
decent  education  U  to  send  our  chUdren 
away  to  private  school  or  perhaps  have  them 
live  in  Washington  with  relatives  and  attend 
the  Washington  schools.  •  •  •  We  would 
much  prefer  to  buUd  up  the  schools  In  oiu- 
own  locality,  because  it  Is  aot  fair  •  •  • 
for  our  neighbors  to  have  no  education  for 
their  children.' 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Nannie  Rucker.  who 
said  she  was  typical  of  many  teachers  in  the 
Negro  primary  schools  of  Tennessee.  Her 
own  school,  in  Rutherford  Coimty.  was  In  a 
share-crop  aree  where  most  of  the  families 
had  from  4  to  12  chUdren.  Many  of  them, 
said  Mrs.  Rucker,  had  never  seen  a  post 
office  or  a  train  and  had  never  been  in  a 
town.  She  regarded  broadening  their  hori- 
zons as  part  of  her  duties.  Her  salary  was 
$133  a  month  for  8  months,  although  an 
increase  was  pending. 

Mrs.  Rucker  described  the  temptation  to 
abandon  her  profession,  "Many  of  my  fellow 
teachers  •  •  •  have  left  to  accept  tietter- 
paylng  Jobs  elsewhere.  I  have  been  sorely 
tempted.  Only  recently  I  was  offered  a 
position  as  a  maid  for  an  elderly  lady,  which 
would  have  paid  me  considerably  more  than 
I  now  make.  •  •  •  1  have  remained  In  the 
teaching  profession  because  I  believe  It  Is  my 
calling.    I  enjoy  working  with  children." 

The  facts  appear  to  be  beyond  controversy 
But  why  can't  the  schools  be  Improved  with- 
out sacrificing  the  American  principle  that 
basic  education  Is  the  fiinction  of  the  village, 
the  town,  the  city  and,  at  last  resort,  the 
State?  The  answer  lies  In  the  Inequities  in 
the  Income,  or  wealth,  of  various  sections  of 
the  Nation  and  In  the  drying  up  of  State 
sources  of  taxation.  Pour  years  ago.  Senator 
ROBirr  A.  Tatt,  of  Ohio,  opposed  Federal 
assistance.  At  this  session  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, as  In  the  Eightieth,  he  Is  sponsoring 
legislation  which  would  provide  $800,000,000 
In  aid.  most  of  It  to  go  to  the  poorer  States. 
"Today  the  States  are  exercising  every 
power  they  can  exercise,"  he  has  declared. 
"They  have  sales  taxes,  they  have  every  form 
of  tax  they  can  think  of.  •  •  •  A  State 
has  no  access  to  the  principal  sources  of 
taxation." 

Some  of  the  SUtes  would  have  to  abandon 
highway,  health,  and  many  other  services  If 
they  were  to  spend  sufficient  sums  on  their 
schools.  Arkaiwas,  ss  an  example,  devotes 
a  slightly  greater  percentage  of  its  income  to 
education  than  does  New  Torlc  Yet,  New 
York  expends  an  average  of  abowt  $300  per 
yaar  per  child,  while  Arkansas  can  spend  only 
$00.  Another  example:  MWiertppl  appor- 
tions 8.41  percent  of  Its  Income  for  educa- 
ttao.  with  \ta  schools  far  down  on  the  list  In 
quaUty.     New  Tork,  with  excellent  schools. 


allocates  only  2.61  percent  of  Its  annual  In- 
come. The  South,  contrary  to  popHisff  belief, 
has  made  more  energetic  attempts  ttan  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  to  divert  increased 
tax  ftmds  to  ediicatlon.  But  enough  money 
Is  simply  not  to  be  had. 

The  friends  of  Federal  aid  argue  with  per- 
suasive evidence  that  education  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  local  problem.  Some  8.000.- 
000  Americans  moved  out  of  their  home 
Stat^  during  the  war  years.  Dr.  Conant 
pointed  out  during  his  testimony  in  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  that  we  are  a  mobile  people. 
"The  future  cltisens  of  many  of  our  wealthy 
cities  are  now  being  educated  in  our  poorer 
States."  the  head  of  Harvard  observed.  "In 
terms  id  self-interest  of  these  relatively  pros- 
perous communities,  money  Is  well  ^aent  In 
the  education  of  their  future  residents." 

At  one  point  in  tbe  bearings  the  scene 
shifted  to  Kentucky,  to  an  area  of  the  State 
where  migrant  workers  pick  strawberries  and 
other  crops.  Hardly  a  third  of  the  chiidrsa 
Lad  finished  the  first  grade.  invsaUcatlon 
disclosed,  although  tbelr  stas  ranfsd  from 
\2  to  16.  Many  of  tbasa  forlorn  youncMara 
bad  raoatvad  leas  schooilac  than  ibelr  par- 
ents, a  shocking  reversal  of  the  American 
boast  that  each  new  generation  la  better 
edtacated  than  the  last. 

Senator  J.  Wxluak  Pulbbicht.  of  Arkan- 
sas, stated  that  "the  people  at  home"  simply 
could  not  comprehend,  because  of  their  lim- 
ited education,  such  problems  as  the  Impor- 
tance of  assistance  to  Eurtq^e.  They  persist- 
ed, he  said.  In  believing  that  everything  we 
do  Is  for  charity.  General  understanding 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  of  American  foreign 
policies  In  general,  said  the  Senator.  Is  the 
only  hope  for  the  siirvlval  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. To  me.  that  Is  an  all-lmportant  con- 
sideration In  support  of  this  bill. 

No  measure  providing  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  schools  can  conceivably  be  passed 
by  tbe  Eighty-first  Congress,  or  by  any  ses- 
sion of  the  discernible  future,  without  iron- 
clad stipulations  that  the  funds  are  to  be 
spent  by  the  States  vrithout  control  or  Inter- 
ference— except  for  auditing— by  Washing- 
ton. A  bipartisan  measure,  which  was  intro- 
duced last  year  and  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, expressly  forbade  Federal  dictation  of 
any  kind.  So  does  an  identical  proposal,  now 
under  debate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  CUtes  will  not  be 
permitted  to  reduce  their  own  school  alloca- 
tions, nor  will  local  conununltles.  Details  of 
the  current  bill  are  still  subject  to  revision. 
But  the  final  bill  la  certain  to  specify  that  a 
minimum  percentage  of  the  State's  total  In- 
come— that  Is  to  say,  he  aimual  Income  of 
all  Its  cltlaens — must  be  spent  for  the  schools. 
Nothing  Is  said  about  segregated  schools.  In 
the  South  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
But  the  measure  most  likely  to  pass  In  this 
sesBlcm  provides  that  "a  Just  and  equable  ap- 
portionment of  funds"  must  be  made  where 
schools  for  minority  races  exist.  So  tbe  bill 
will  most  certainly'  be  a  major  forward  step 
In  the  education  of  Negroes. 

Pear  of  Federal  Interference  with  the  Na- 
tion's schools  has  probably  been  exaggerated. 
Education  te  not  mentioned  In  tbe  Constitu- 
tion, but  Washington  has  been  involved  In 
educational  matters  from  Its  earliest  days. 
Public  lands  were  ordered  to  be  tised  for  the 
support  of  schools.  Other  Urge  areas  pro- 
vided endowments  for  land-grant  colleges. 
More  recently  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  assisted 
the  States  tn  setting  up  vocational-training 
programs.  Uncle  Sam  has  been  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  for  the  highly  succem- 
ftil  GI  college  program.  All  In  all,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  estimated,  a  total  c€ 
$1,772,000,000  was  spent  In  1946-47  for  poet- 
blgh-scbool  educatlcm.  The  Federal-aid  bUl 
now  under  discussion  reverses.  If  it  does  any- 
thing, a  tread  toward  a  degree  of  control.  Tbe 
meanue  oCtta  BO  tadOMMant  f  or  agrteultural 

or  vocational  training. 

Several   States   have  scholarship  systems, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  been 
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bf  poUUcs.  Mew  York  hM  for  munj 
swarded  icboUrahlpa  to  hlghHwbool 
gr»4luatcs  on  a  eoaqpsttttrc  b«sU.  with  no  re- 
striction on  tbe  llwUtlrtlng  to  be  attendMl. 
•o  long  aa  It  Is  locatMl  In  New  York.  We 
asked  the  presidents  of  Cornell  and  Syraciisc 
ITnl vers! ties,  the  chancelor  of  New  York  Dnl- 
▼eraity.  and  the  former  acting  president  of 
Columbia  University  whether  they  had  ever 
•■yieuced  any  Interference  on  the  part  of 
Steto  authorities.  All  answered  In  the 
negative. 

"I  do  not  feel  there  need  necessarily  be 
any  Interference  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  Federal  aid  to  the  colleges  and 
universities."  commented  President  Edmund 
S.  Day,  of  Cornell.  "The  scholarship  pro- 
grams of  New  York  State  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  and  the  OI 
program  have  created  no  trouble  so  fair  as 
I  know." 

"New  York  University  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience with  Federal  scholarships."  stated 
Dr.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  of  New  York 
University,  "and  there  has  never  been  any 
Interference,  nor  has  ther»  been  any  from 
Albany  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  scholar- 
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"I  have  no  concerr.  at  all  about  such  a 
proposal."  declared  Dr.  Prank  D.  Packenthal. 
of  Columbia.  "I  have  never  been  aware  of 
any   Interference   In   Albany." 

No  such  unanimity  greets  the  possibility 
that  the  bipartisan  bill  for  Federal  aid  to 
tbe  covmtrys  schools  may  be  amended  to 
Include  private  schools.  In  Vermont  a  small 
percentage  of  the  high  schools  are  techni- 
cally private  but  receive  public  support.  The 
real  issue,  of  course,  is  whether  Federal  ftinds 
can  be  paid  to  i>arochlal  schools.  The  Cath- 
olics who  support  these  schools  have  a  case. 
All  the  children  of  school  age  In  the  State. 
not  merely  the  non-Catholics,  are  counted 
as  one  of  the  bases  for  determining  the  size 
of  the  Federal  grant  to  a  State.  In  some 
communities  Federul  and  State  funds  are 
tised  for  school  Itinches  In  parochial  schawls 
and  also  for  bxis  services.  Veterans  are 
allowed  to  attend  denominational  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  use  of  Federal 
funds  by  the  States  to  Increase  teaching 
■alartea  in  private  schools  is  almost  certainly, 
however,  in  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 
In  any  event,  interjection  of  the  religious  Is- 
sue may  endanger  passage  of  the  measure. 

A  much  broader,  if  less  Immediate,  issue 
Is  how  far  spending  Federal  money  for  local 
education  will  ultimately  go.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1946  President  Truman  appointed  a 
group  of  prominent  Americans  to  a  Com- 
mlwliiii  on  Higher  Education  and  requested 
that  they  consider  "ways  and  means  of  ex- 
panding educational  o];^;x)rtunltles  for  all 
able  yoimg  people"  and,  in  general,  exam- 
ine the  adequacy  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  Statea.  Eighteen  months  later  the 
Commission  Issued  a  series  of  voluminotis 
reports  which  called  for  a  greatly  expanded 
Federal  program,  enrollment  In  high  schools 
and  colleges  had  sbown  phenomenal  growth 
since  1900,  tbe  ComBlnlon  announced,  "but 
we  are  forced  to  admit  •  •  •  that  the 
educational  attainments  of  the  American 
are  still  substantially  below  what  la 
try  either  for  effective  individual  Us- 
tag  or  tor  the  welfare  of  ovr  society." 

"^a  1M7.~  tbe  Canmiaaion  continued,  "the 
of  tbe  country  spent  tlJOOO/iOOJOOO 
and  txniversitles.  but  tbta 
lied  lew   than  one-hall   of    1 
at  tbe  value  of  tbe  grow  national 
ADd  U  did  not  provide  equality 
9i  u»p<»liiiilly." 

tbe  grwl  aMjorlty  of  our  hofs  aad 
ooe  wetloa  ol  tbe  report  deefaued. 
"tbe  kind  and  amount  of  edticatlon  tbey 
may  bope  to  attain  depends  not  on  their 
own  abttMM  but  on  the  family  or  commu- 
Bity  Into  which  they  happened  to  be  bom 
or.  worse  still,  on  tlie  color  of  their  skin  or 
the  religion  of  their  parents." 
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of  American  democracy,  ac- 
Commlaaton.  Ls  "eqtial  educa- 

for   all    persons,   to   the 

their  individual  abilities  and 

to    economic    status,    race. 

sex,  national  origin,  or  anoea- 

,  the  Commission  made  clear, 

'equal  or  Identical  education 

The  Commission's  plan 

aowever,  that  in  due  course  the 

will  be  asked  to  foot  a 

the  blU. 

the  most  Important  recommen- 
President's  Commission  is  for 
of  Federal  scholarships,  to  be 
the  basis  of  merit  and  financial 
of  the  pressure  of  other  busl- 
cost  of  such  a  scholarship  pro- 
is  not  likely  at  this  session  of 
Irst  Congress.     But  the  proposal 
won  wide  support,  including  that 
Influential  National  Edu- 
As  in  the  case  of  aid  to 
.  no  kind  of  Federal  control 
tolerated  In  connection  with  the 
For     an     estimated     cost     of 
for  the  first  year,  according  to 
college  doors  would  be  opened  to 
and  230,000  students, 
available  at  public  and  private 
scholarships  and  fellowships  are 
In  1946-47  slightly  more  than 
awarded  to  113.000  students — 
award  of  «187.     The  President's 
goes  fiirther  than  the  NEA.    It 
nitial  appropriation  of  $120,000,- 
to  about  300.000  boys  and 
the   States   would    administer 
Kith  the  number  of  scholarships 
each  depending  on  the  number 
graduates  and  on  the  propor- 
to   21 -year -olds    in   the    State, 
the  awards  would  be  allowed  to 
Institution   of  higher   learning. 
He  or  private. 

ictual   operation,   will   the   plan 
IS  return  to  Eidie  Burns,  of  the  ' 

If    the    system    of    Federal 
had  been  in  existence,  he  would 
compelling  incentive   to  finish 
At  some  point   in  his  senior 
have  consulted  his  principal 
ijosslble  chances.     The  principal 
had  at  hand  application  blanks 
beard  which  the  Presi- 
suggests  should  be  estab- 
State.     Eddia  would  probably 
prove  that  he  had  little  chance 
college  without  an  award.     And 
of  need,  as  everybody  admits,  is 
The  youngster  with  a  number 
knd  sisters  of  college  age  is  obvl- 
( ligible  for  financial  help  than  an 
daughter,  unless  the  family  In- 
large.     A  lather  with   three 
and  an  Income  of  $6,000  has 
b^den   than  a   parent   with   one 
only  $4,000. 
.  however,  must  be  worked  out 
agencies  recommended  by  the 
(Commission.     In  any  event  Eddie 
be  required  to  submit  data  on 
received  In  high  school.    His 
teachers  would  send  in  letters 
on   hu  personal  qtialltles  and 
He  would  take  scbolastlc  and 
Tbe  award,  in  tbe  words  of 
Ion's  report,  would  depend  upon 
t's  "ability,  character,  senw  of 
,  and  aucb  other  factors  as  may 
"    U  Iddle  happened 
•dHMilonal  stand- 
tlM  Bfttlooal  •verage.  It  la 
ttft  lew  Mlgbt  be  aAed  ol  blm 
teste  tbmn  la  tbe  to{».ranking 
caae,  bowerer.  his  higher  edu- 
be  aaeured  If  he  was  one  of  the 
r^plents  of  a  scbolanbtp. 

as  to  mm  or  creed  wUl 
in  the  propoaed  scbolarshlp 
ceUing  of  taoo  wUl  probably 
the  grant  for  any  one  college 


scl  lolarshlp 
Comr  klssion 
ea  :h 


qu  te 


»>ns 


makes 


year.  But  Eddie  Bums  can  go  on  to  gradu- 
ate work  at  a  higher  stipend,  if  he  U  qualified, 
according  to  the  Commission's  plans.  And  he 
can  enroll  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  or  any  other  Institution  at  which 
he  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements.  If 
he  likes,  he  can  matriculate  at  Columbia 
and  so  be  near  Susie  Smith,  who  certainly 
would  not  qualify  for  any  Federal  scholarship 
at  all. 

The  merits  of  the  proposed  scholarships 
are  perfectly  obvious.  It  seems  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  danger  of  wrecking  all 
plans  for  Federal  aid  to  education  by  asking 
for  too  much.  The  President's  Commission 
believes,  for  example,  that  expenditures  for 
higher  education  must  reach  $2,500,000,000 
by  1960.  And  in  addition  to  thi.s,  it  proposes 
enormous  sums  for  new  buildings  to  take 
care  of  greatly  expanded  enrollments.  The 
buildings  and  other  equipment  of  American 
colleges  were  valued  at  about  $4,000,000,000 
in  1947.  In  10  years,  the  Commission  cal- 
culates, some  $12,800,000,000  in  physical  plant 
will  be  required.  The  United  States  Office  of 
Education  submits  an  even  more  alarming 
figure.  By  next  year.  It  has  asserted,  265,000,- 
000  additional  square  feet  will  be  needed  to 
provide  accommodations  for  the  expected 
students. 

Even  the  most  fervent  advocates  of  equal 
opportunity  for  brains  will  also  be  likely  to 
question  the  Commission's  pronouncement 
that  the  Nation  must  plan  Immediately  for 
a  minimum  college-and-unlverslty  enroll- 
ment of  4.600.000  students  by  1960 — double 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  attendance 
in  1946-47.  The  Commission  believes  that 
there  is  no  dearth  of  potential  talent  and  it 
insists  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  profes- 
sional and  semiprofessional  Jobs  open  In  an- 
other decade  to  absorb  the  greatly  Increased 
number  of  college  graduates. 

On  the  consummation  of  this  bright  hope 
the  experts  differ  sharply,  however.  The  able 
minority  will  always  get  the  Jobs  they  want. 
But  will  there  be  openings  enough  for  so 
very  many  holders  of  bachelor's  degrees? 
The  1940  census  indicated  that  barely  5  per- 
cent of  all  the  Jobs  In  our  entire  labor  mar- 
ket attracted  college  men  and  women.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  already  Issued 
a  warning  that  50.000  engineers  will  receive 
degrees  next  year,  with  positions  assured  for 
barely  7.000  of  them.  Chemistry  and  the  law 
are  similarly  overcrowded  So  are  executive 
posts.  Even  teaching,  great  as  Is  the  need, 
may  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  the 
young  people  who  seek  tr  enter  that  profes- 
sion. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  today  most  boys  and 
girls  go  to  college  with  the  hope  of  Improv- 
ing themselves  economically  and  with  the 
conviction  that  they  will  land  well-paying 
white-collar  Jobs  along  with  their  diplomas. 
The  sincere,  well-meaning  proponents  of 
higher  education  will  do  the  young  people 
of  the  country  no  real  service  if,  in  their 
zeal  they  exaggerate  the  numbers  who  should 
attend  college.  Prtistratlon  and  unhappl- 
ness  lie  ahead  for  some  college  students  If 
they  are  misled  Into  searching  for  goals 
which  do  not  exist. 

The  President's  Commlsalon  is  aware  of 
tbLi  problem,  but  Its  anawer  probably  will 
not  Mtlafy  tbe  more  rcallatic  votera.  Tbe 
danger.  It  has  declared,  la  not  that  individ- 
uals majr  bare  too  mucb  education,  but 
that  tbejr  auiy  obtain  tbe  wraog  kind.  Edu* 
catloo  aliotUd  aot  be  lUaHad  to  aa  tatellee- 
tual  elite.  Mar  ilioiild  t«  be  dMMed  tboae 
who  do  not  look  toward  prnfwilonal  care?re. 
The  goal,  as  tbe  Commlwlon  deflnea  It.  la 
"education  for  a  fuller  realization  of  democ- 
racy In  every  phase  of  living." 

The  fact  remains  that  In  all  probabllltj 
there  will  not  be  Jobs  for  all  tbe  eoUefe 
graduates  and  that  there  will  be  cruel  dis- 
appointments. The  college  man  who  haa 
to  drive  a  laundry  truck  for  a  living  may  take 
a  dim  view  of  his  education  "for  a  fuller  real- 
ization of  democracy." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  text  of 
an  article  which  I  prepared  and  which 
has  been  published  in  the  March-April 
issue  of  the  Northwest  Republican,  issued 
in  Minneapolis.  Minn.  The  subject  of 
the  article  is  the  Future  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  right  and  what's  wrong  with 
the  Republican  Party?  Everybody  seems  to 
have  their  own  Idea  as  to  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  Republican  Party.  Obviously,  the 
basic  thing  that  is  wrong  with  us  Is  that  we 
have  been  licked  tour  successive  times  In 
presidential  elections  and  that  we  lost  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  after  but  a  single  session 
of  control. 

Any  party,  however,  that  can  win  the  loyal 
support  of  22,000,000  voters,  that  can  elect 
42  United  States  Senators  and  171  Repre- 
sentatives, any  party  that  can  fight  as  hard 
as  the  GOP  Is  fighting  against  the  pell-mell 
rush  to  state  socialism,  any  party  that 
achieves  a  constructive  program  as  we  did 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress — any  party  like 
that — can't  possibly  be  as  bad  as  all  the 
critics  say  we  are. 

But  there  Is  no  blinking  at  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  produced  a  program  to  win  the 
support  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  our 
people,  and  we  have  got  to  get  btisy  in 
doing  so. 

What  do  we  need,  therefore?  Briefly,  I 
humbly  think  these  points: 

1.  A  constructive,  conservative  forward- 
looking  specific  program  of  national  legisla- 
tion based  upon  the  legitimate  needs  of  all 
segments  of  American  society — labor,  man- 
agement, agriculture,  old  folks,  young  folks, 
men  and  women,  veterans,  and  others. 

2.  Less  me-too-ltls,  less  trying  to  mimic 
the  Pair  Deal  program  of  radical,  alien- 
minded  suggestions. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  less  practice  of  be- 
ing "agin"  everything  simply  because  it  is 
recommended  by  the  other  fellow;  but  rather 
a  careful  sifting  out  of  those  items  on  which 
bipartisan  support  would  be  a  farce  and  a 
fraud  from  those  Items  on  which  we  can 
unite  with  the  Democrats. 

4.  Healthy,  constructive  criticism  within 
the  party,  but  insofar  as  possible,  unity  in 
our  ranks  in  our  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

5.  More  grass  roots,  doorbell  ringing  and 
less  hot  air  In  a  few  sterile  meetings  In  which 
we  convert  only  ourselves  and  other  folks 
who  are  already  RepubUcana. 

6.  A  vigorous,  eontlntioua  public-relations 
program  to  sell  oar  eatmtnmtitm  MspaMloMi 
pcMcf  to  tbe  AbmtIchi  pMpliL 

7.  Moo*  free  debate,  more  real  eoajtmettf* 
gnm  roots  ecMlone  witbln  our  party,  eeahi' 
attag  tbe  Republican  program,  ratber  than 
allowlag  clmply  a  few  leader*  to  try  to  t^ 
tbe  party  wbat  It  abould  or  abould  not  do. 

8.  More  teamwork,  leaf  backbiting,  snip- 
ing, and  movte-etar  tbeatrlca  by  a  few  Bc- 
pi^Ucan  leaders  wbo  are  men  intereeted  In 
tbelr  own  personal  fortunaa  tban  in  the  wel- 
fare of  tbe  party. 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestlona.  What  do 
you  think,  fellow  RfpubUcans? 
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A  Moratorium  for  die  Basiiif-Poiot 
Syttea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13.  1949 

Bilr.  SADOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  by  W.  K.  Kelsey  that  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  News  of  April  5. 1949: 
The  Commzntatob 
(By  W.  K.  Kelsey) 
A.  MoaAToaruM  roa  thi  basing-point  ststem 

Last  week  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  finished  hearings  on  a 
bin  Introduced  by  Senator  MTEas,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  calls  for  a  2-year  moratorium 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem of  price  quotations. 

The  Justice  Department  has  Informed  the 
committee  that  it  has  no  objections  to  the 
Myers  bill.  However,  three  of  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  op- 
posed to  the  moratorium.  It  is  only  a  few 
weeks  less  than  a  year  since  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  FTC  In  a  long-fought,  hard- 
fought  case  against  the  baslng-point  system 
in  the  cement  industry. 

The  reason  and  excuse  for  the  Myers  bill 
Is  to  give  Congress  time  to  consider  legisla- 
tion which  would  legalize  the  basing-point 
system  where  there  Is  no  price  conspiracy. 
In  other  words.  Industries  emplojrlng  the  bas- 
ing-polnt  system,  fctind  Illegal  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  cotild  continue  to  operate 
under  It  for  3  years  without  coming  to  grips 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  with 
the  courts.  Meanwhile  these  industries 
would  bring  presstu-e  on  Congress  to  make 
the  basing-point  system  lawful. 

The  basing-point  system  is  this:  One  or 
many  basing  points  are  recognized  by  the 
industry,  at  which  the  delivered  price  of  its 
product  la  fixed  at  the  same  price  to  the 
purchaser,  no  matter  how  far  he  may  be 
from  the  mill. 

That  is  to  say.  If  the  mill  were  at  Adrian, 
the  price  quoted  to  the  Detroit  purchaser  and 
the  price  quoted  to  the  Cheboygan  purchaser 
would  be  exactly  the  same,  though  Detroit  Is 
much   nearer  the   mUl  than  Cheboygan. 

In  other  words,  the  producer  absorbs 
the  freight  rate,  whatever  it  may  be.  Ac- 
tually, the  nearby  customer  helps  pay  the 
freight  to  the  distant  customer. 

rotTND  nxiCAL  BT  THi  stmaMi  cotntT 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  was  six  to 
one.  Justice  Burton  dissenting,  and  Justices 
Douglas  and  Jackson  taking  no  part.  The 
majority  was  impressed  by  the  findings  of  the 
FTC  on  the  evidence: 

"When  the  Commission  rendered  Its  decl- 
aloo  there  were  about  80  cement  manufac- 
1  irlng  companies  in  the  United  Statea  oper- 
ating about  IM  mills.  Ten  compenlee  con- 
tfolled  more  tbaa  ball  tbe  mills  and  tbere 
otaiaalial  corporate  aWtattwie  aaaong 
By  of  tiM  oclMn.  Thie  lytMHwhnn  of 
aroductlira  mpm$itj  made  coaearted  action 
far  lew  dlflaott  ttan  it  otberwiae  would  baa* 
been.  •  •  •  Tbe  uaa  of  ttM  oniltlple 
baaing-point  deltYcred  prloa  afil—  by  tbe 
cement  produeeis  baa  been  cotBCldent  with 
a  situation  wbereby  (or  many  yean,  wltb  rare 
exception,  cement  bas  been  offered  for  sale 
in  eeery  given  loeaUty  at  Identical  Tpariem  and 
terms  by  all  prodticers.  Tbonaands  oT  saerat 
sealed  bids  have  been  received  by  public 
agencies  which  corresponded  in  prices  down 
to  a  fractional  part  of  a  penny." 


One  of  the  cxhiblU  quoted  contained  tbe 
bids  for  cement  to  be  delivered  to  the  Oor- 
ernment  at  Tucumcarl,  N.  Hex.  There  were 
11  bidders,  snd  each  bid  the  same  price  per 
barrel— 43.286854. 

The  Court  also  quoted  an  iivstance  in 
which,  during  the  depression,  a  cement  pro- 
ducer went  out  of  line  to  get  buslnesa.  So 
the  others  ganged  up  on  him.  making  bla 
plant  an  Involimtary  base  point,  and  cutttof 
their  prices  to  meet  his.  He  fought.  Grad- 
ually the  base  price  feU  from  $1.45  a  barrel  to 
75  cents,  an  unprofitable  figure  for  the  ctU- 
prlt.  So  he  gave  up  and  promised  to  be 
good.  Cement  in  that  locality  then  bounced 
back  to  $1.15.  later  to  $1.35,  and  finally  to 
$1.75. 

Small  biislness,  which  Is  fighting  the  Myera 
bill  and  wlU  continue  to  fight  against  the 
baslng-point  system,  aska;  "Where's  the 
competition  under  that  system?  Where's 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise? 
Why  shouldn't  a  purchaser  at  the  very  door 
of  a  plant  be  able  to  buy  the  product  more 
cheaply  than  one  hundreds  of  miles  away? 
That  woxild  promote  decentralization  and 
real  competition  between  prodticers." 

THI  vuTsnov  or  monopolt 
On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Johi«80w  of 
Colorado,  author  of  another  of  several  bills 
Introduced  to  legalize  the  besing-point  sys- 
tem, told  the  Senate  subcommittee  that 
since.  In  accord  with  the  Supreme  Co\irt's 
decision,  the  cement  Industry  haa  quoted 
prices  f.  o.  b.  mUl,  they  have  gone  up  nearly 
30  percent.  To  whom?  To  the  nearby  pur- 
chaser? If  so.  an  explanation  should  be 
given. 

Senator  Johnson  added  that  the  decialon 
has  encouraged  monopoly,  because  buyers 
now  have  no  choice  but  to  purchase  at  the 
nearby  plant.  In  the  old  days  before  the 
founding  of  the  Cement  Institute,  this  would 
have  meant  one  of  two  things,  If  buyers 
thought  they  were  being  held  up  by  the  local 
company.  They  wotild  have  shopped  around 
among  plants  a  little  farther  away,  to  see 
If  one  or  more  of  them  would  not  undercut 
the  local  boy  to  steal  some  of  his  business. 
Or  some  bright  chap,  seeing  the  poesibility  of 
profit,  would  have  built  another  mill.  In 
either  case  there  would  have  been  competi- 
tion, not  monopoly. 

But  If  the  basing-point  system  la  made 
legal  "Where  there  Is  no  price  conspiracy" — 
and  such  conspiracy  Is  hard  to  prove,  since 
It  is  conducted  secretly  and  often  by  tacit 
understanding,  as  when  one  company  raises 
or  lowers  Its  price  and  the  rest  follow  auto- 
matically— competition  wUl  go  out  the  win- 
dow and  monopoly  will  be  stronger  than 
ever.  That  Is  why  small  business  fights  the 
Myers  bill.  It  wants  to  continue  In  opera- 
tion without  becoming  a  mere  agent  for  a 
trtist. 


Federal  Income  Tax  Laws — Uaiied 
States  TaxCoort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  UPRSSDrTATXVM 
Thurudav.  April  14. 1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgla.    Mr.  Speaker. 

at  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  April 
8.  1949.  the  Lawyers  Club  oi  AtlanU 
adopted  a  resolution  in  behalf  of  House 
bill  H.  R.  3113,  and  a  resolution  in  behalf 
of  House  bill  H.  R.  3224.    Hon.  E.  Smythc 
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Gaznbren.  president  of  the  club,  for- 
warded these  resolutions  to  me,  and  un- 
der leave   previousiy   granted,   I  Insert 

resolutions  herewith: 

th«  Federal  Income-tax  laws  hare 
tn  many  respects  against 
;  and 
cnployeea  and  oOcers  of  corpora- 
hare  the  tax  bene&ts  of  a  qualified 
plan,  which  plan.  howcTer.  Is  net 
aTallabie  to  professional  men  and  other  wt(e 
ear  new.  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  tn  the 
El^htj-QTTt  Congress  R.  R.  3234  to  allow  a 
deduction  up  to  $10,000  but  no  more  than 
15  percent  of  a  taxpayer's  earned  Income  If 
he  Invests  each  sum  m  special  non-assignable 
ITnlted  States  Ooremmen*  bonds.  When  the 
bonds  are  redeemed  they  woxild  be  Income  In 
ch  later  jwar  redemption,  thus  allowing  tn- 
eamcrs  and  profiartrmsT  people 
to  — taWIrt  a  pension  plan  tar  themselves: 
Vcm,  therefOTe.  be  It 

Krsolted.  upon  recommmdation  of  the  ex- 
ecutitt  eomwiittee  and  tipon  vote  of  the 
member 3  of  the  Lawyers  Club  of  America, 
Inc.,  That  the  club  does  hereby  approve 
H.  ML  aaM:  be  It  further 

Remlvtd.  That  the  president  of  the  club 
Is  hereby  directed  to  forward  to  all  Georgia 
Senators  and  Representatives  a  copy  of  this 
resolution. 

Whereas  there  la  now  pending  in  the 
Bghty-flrst  Congress  a  bill.  H.  R.  3113.  which 
vooki  change  the  United  States  Tax  Court 
from  an  independent  executive  agency  to  a 
statutory  court  of  record:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  that  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  should  be  a  statu- 
tory court  of  record  not  unlike  the  otiier 
Federal  courts:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Lawyers  Club  of 
Atlanta.  Inc..  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Its  executive  committee  and  upon  vote  by 
the  members  of  the  club,  does  hereby  ap- 
prove '•tr'rt**'C  the  United  States  Tax  Cotut 
from  hMtvpendent  executive  agency  to  a 
statutory  court  of  record;  be  it  further 

Maoired,  That  the  president  of  the  club 
te  dkaeted  to  write  each  of  the  Members  of 
the  Booae  of  RtpiewntaUMS  and  Members 
at  the  Senate  from  Georgia  anciaBlng  a  copy 
of  tills  resolution  and  urg^?  that  the  Georgia 
Congressmen  support  H.  R.  3113. 


Money  Spent  by  the  United  States  for 
Forctfv  Aid  Since  World  War  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  WXW  BAMPSHiaz 

IN  THB  SBtATK  Of  THE  UNllKL)  STATES 

MoHduM.  April  18  (leoiskUive  day  of 
Monday.  Apni  11  >,  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  an  article 
by  John  OTXmnell  showing  the  amount 
«C  BOBcy  spent  by  the  country  for  lor- 
«ltB  aid  since  World  War  L 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
u  follows: 

carrroc  siuffv 
(By  John  OlXmneQ) 

0  any  of  you  Americans  happen  to  be  in- 
terested  in  how  much  you've  been  tapped  oo 
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bad  news  just  as  Mr.  Harry 
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Ics  produced  by  Vam  Zajcbt  to 

taxpayer  get  an  honest  ac- 

assembled   by   the  House  of 

official     information     staff. 

t|iat  the  present  over-all  cost  of 

U  $92,109,478,135. 

eoat  at  $650  a  head  Is  peanuts 

Inflated  days,  remember  that  even 

of  running  this  Government 

billions,  or  $268  per  capita. 

more    tranquil    days — like 

of  running  the  Federal  estab- 

we  got  snarled  with  blood 

Wllaons'B    foreign    entangle- 

$7.56  per  each  citizen. 

nl^iety-two  billions  in  hand-outs, 

billions    has    been    outright 

is  the  proper  word.     The  other 

lillions  gets  the  prettier  classi- 

That  Listing  is  of  course 

that  twenty-two  billions  more 

>illlons  Is  the  money  (on  paper) 

unpaid  balances  of  World  War 
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$50.a0S.229.787:    Marshall   plan 
1950)   $0,254,000,000:  relief  in 
displaced  persona,  etc..  $4,- 
'  'rtMury  loan  to  Britain  ( 1947- 
,000:  UNRRA  $2,700,000,000  and 
China  aid  $1,127,000,000. 
bulk  of  this  United  States 
$44,679,000,000  went  to  save 
e»nomy  for  socialism  and  $12,- 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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3.  750.  000,  000 


Export-Import  Bank  loans 
(through  June  1950) 

Treasury  subscription  to 
International  bank  and 
reconstruction  fund 
(1946  and  1947) ._ 

Surplus  war  goods  (liquida- 
tion   agreements) 

Philippine  aid  and  war 
damages  ( through  June 
1950) 

Greek-Tiu-klsh  aid  act 
(through  June  1950) 

China  aid  act  (through 
June    1950) 

Displaced  penoas.  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organiza- 
tion, contributions  to 
United  Nations.  Palestine 
refugees.  and  other 
assistance  programs 
(through  June  1950) 


2,  007.  000,  000 

1.585,000,000 
'1.148.000,000. 

S82.  000,  OCO 
807,  000,  000 
620, 000,  000 


477, 000,  000 


Total._. 


92.  169,  478,  135 


'  This  figure  does  not  include  any  part  of 
our  direct  occupation  costs,  only  the  clvlltan 
relief  extended  through  the  military  services. 

*  In  addition,  the  armed  services  disposed 
of  some  $6,434,000,000  of  siutjIus  goods  and 
stores  overseas,  for  which  no  liquidation 
agreements  have  yet  been  reported.  In 
most  cases  these  goods  were  furnished  di- 
rectly Into  foreign -relief  and  reconstruction 
channels;  but  in  other  cases,  liquidation 
agreemente  still  are  in  process  of  negotia- 
tion. 

Tablx  n.— Total  distribution  of  United  Statea 
loans,  grants,  and  aids  overseas,  including 
unpaid  balances  on  World  War  I  loans  {in- 
cludes all  Marshall  plan  estimates  for  fiscal 
1050.  but  does  not  include  any  funds  for 
rearmament  under  North  Atlantic  Pact) 

1.  Austria _ $885,118,000 

Armenia 39,  ^2,  000 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg.     1,744,000,000 

British  Empire 44,679.000,000 

China.. _.     3,  446  qOO,  000 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Czechoslorafcla 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Estonia 

10.  Ethiopia 

11.  Prance  and  possessions. 

12.  Finland _. 

13.  Germany  (Biaonia) 

14.  Greece 

15.  Hungary 

16.  Iceland 

17.  Israel '_ 

18.  Italy ^ 

19.  Iran 

20.  Iraq 

21.  Ireland 

22.  Japan 

23.  Korea 

24.  Latvia. 

25.  Liberia 

26.  Lithuania 

27.  Netherlands  and  posses- 

sions  , 

28.  Norway 

29.  Philippine  Islands 

30.  Poland 

31.  Portugal . 

32.  Rumania 

33    Russia 

94.  Saudla  Arabia 

35.  Sweden 

36.  Trieste 

37.  Turkey . 

38.  Yugoslavia 

39.  American  Republics ( 13 ) . 


17,348,000 
234.  792,  000 
59,  700,  000 
25,  903,  079 
16.  447.  000 
3,  371,  000.  000 
24,  600,  066 

3.  260,  OCO.  000 
681,000,000 

64,000,000 
20,  900,  OCO 
63,009,000 

4.  700.  000,  000 

23,  100.  OCO 

7,  806,  000 

142,  703.  COO 

1,891,000,000 

89.  4€9.  000 

10,  713,  000 

14,  829,  000 

9.603.058 


979,  000,  000 
345,  000,  000 
708.  000,  000 
373,600,000 

11.647,000 

79,  435,  000 
12,  793,  400,  000 

46,  200,  000 
104.  100.  COO 

35.  200,  000 

305, 400,  000 

117.  aOO.  000 

1.651.392.000 
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Peace  and  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  19  ^  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11) .  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App)endix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  peace  and  war.  de- 
livered by  Hon.  William  O.  Douglas,  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  at  a  dinner  forum 
under  thf  auspices  of  the  Nation  Associ- 
ates, in  New  York  City  on  April  7,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peace  is  more  than  an  absence  of  war. 
Peace  is  a  method  of  solving  problems  by 
amicable  means.  Peace  is  the  substitution 
of  law  for  force,  the  use  of  conciliation  and 
adjudication  in  lieu  of  armed  conflict. 

When  the  problems  within  a  nation  sim- 
mer and  boil  and  go  uncared  for.  revolution 
follows.  That  was  the  course  we  took  In 
the  birth  of  this  Nation.  And  so  It  will  be 
throughout  time. 

Government  Is  the  most  advanced  form 
of  social  cooperation.  Where  there  is  a 
government  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people,  there  is  peace.  If  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  nation  is  not  responsive,  there 
may  be  law  and  order  and  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  peace.  But  the  inner  tensions 
feed  the  forces  of  revolt. 

As  between  sovereign  states  war  has  always 
been  an  Instrument  of  policy.  It  wUl  re- 
main such  In  spite  of  Increasing  horrors 
xmtil  a  system  of  law  can  take  Its  place.  In 
other  words.  It  will  remain  such  until  a 
form  of  government  is  fashioned  on  a  world 
scale  to  handle  the  quarrels  and  disputes  of 
peoples  and  nations.  Until  such  a  system  of 
law  is  provided,  no  nation  wo\ild  hazard  the 
sacrifice  of  its  right  to  wage  war.  A  pro- 
posal to  abolish  war  without  more  ado  Is  to 
proclaim  that  there  is  nothing  worth  fighting 
for.  But  there  always  will  be  something  for 
which  men  will  give  their  lives  so  long  as 
freedom  is  Insecure.  And  freedom  will  al- 
ways be  insecure  where  there  is  no  machinery 
of  government  to  administer  Justice  and 
effectuate  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  to  allow  for  bloodless  change.  In  other 
words,  law  is  the  only  known  substitute  for 
war. 

But  even  though  there  is  today  no  system 
of  world  law  that  can  be  substituted  for 
force,  we  need  not  sit  supinely  by  and  accept 
war  as  inevitable.  There  are  instruments  at 
hand  that  can  go  far  to  eliminate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  conflicts  and  tensions 
develop  between  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  world  is  on  the  edge  of  great  change. 
On  all  continents  a  spirit  of  unrest  stirs  the 
people  and  makes  rulers  uneasy.  It  is  a 
protest  against  illiteracy,  disease,  poverty, 
and  misgovernment.  It  sweeps  the  world, 
proclaiming  against  Injustice  and  feeding  on 
discontent. 

That  spirit  of  unrest  has  received  great  Im- 
petus from  the  democratic  cotmtrles,  par- 
ticularly from  the  United  States.  We.  the 
democrats,  have  not  been  purposeful  Insti- 
gators or  promoters  of  the  movement.  We 
have  not  had  agents  abroad  fomenting  dis- 
cord and  revolt.  But  the  Influence  we  have 
exerted  has  had  that  effect  In  two  respects. 
1.  The  ideals  of  liberty  and  brotherhood 


which  democratic  people  espouse  are  con- 
tagious. The  people  of  the  world  have  been 
aroused  by  them.  They  have  whetted  the 
appetltle  for  freedom  the  world  over. 

2.  Through  our  mastery  of  the  machine  and 
the  free-enterprise  system,  we  In  the  United 
States  have  produced  a  great  abundance  of 
material  goods.  We  represent  the  land  of 
plenty  where  poverty  can  be  abolished  and 
where  the  lowliest  of  men  can  have  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Other  people,  too,  want  an 
economy  of  abundance. 

We  represent,  in  other  words,  a  system 
where  the  common  man  can  live  In  relative 
freedom  and  receive  r  fair  share  of  the 
bounty  of  the  earth. 

And  so  we  exert  a  powerful  force  in  the 
world.  We  are  agents  of  change,  though  per- 
haps unwitting  ones. 

But  while  we  have  given  impetus  and  drive 
to  the  forces  of  unrest  in  the  world,  the  So- 
viets have  capitalized  on  them  and  sought  to 
turn  them  into  a  revolution  along  class  lines. 
They  have  activated  those  forces  with  an  ide- 
ology and  with  propaganda;  they  have  em- 
ployed a  vast  network  of  agents  to  promote 
revolution. 

Lasting  peace  requires  that  the  democra- 
cies regain  the  Initiative.  Under  democratic 
Influences  the  world-wide  spirit  of  unrest  can 
be  the  means  of  building  cooperative  habits 
of  peaceful  collaboration.  War  in  this  atomic 
age  will  never  become  an  Instrument  of  ag- 
gression under  truly  democratic  regimes.  It 
win  become  such  only  imder  the  domination 
and  direction  of  totalitarian  management. 

If  the  democratic  forces  are  to  direct  the 
unrest  of  the  world  Into  peaceful  and  con- 
structive channels,  a  positive  program  Is 
needed.  That  program  must  operate  at  two 
levels — it  must  supply  the  Ideology  for  the 
movement  and  Implement  it  with  popular 
understanding  and  organization;  it  must 
fashion  concrete  and  specific  measures  to  deal 
with  the  social  injustices  on  which  the  forces 
of  revolt  thrive. 

First.  An  example  of  the  flrst  of  these — the 
Ideology — is  Illustrated  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Assembly  represents  all  tongues 
and  all  races.  It  Is,  indeed,  the  people  of  the 
world  expressing  their  hopes  and  desires.  It 
serves  as  a  meeting  ground  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  nations  and  races  can  de- 
velop s3rmpathy  and  understanding  of  com- 
mon problems  and  establish  cooperative 
habits  of  work. 

The  declaration  marks  the  revolt  of  man 
against  his  loss  of  freedom  to  the  totalitarian 
god  of  authority.  It  is  a  imiversai  bill  of 
rights.  It  recognizes  that  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  a  state  may  not  go  in  regulat- 
ing the  conduct  of  Individuals.  It  seeks  to 
preserve  for  man  his  dignity,  his  privacy,  and 
his  conscience.  It  proclaims  his  right  to  re- 
ligious liberty  and  to  free  speech  and  ex- 
pression, his  right  to  vote,  his  right  to  work 
and  to  free  choice  of  employment,  his  right 
to  education,  to  fair  trials,  and  to  equal  Jus- 
tice under  the  law.  It  is  a  twentieth-century 
declaration  of  independence  for  peoples  of 
all  nationa.  It  reflects  democratic,  not  totali- 
tarian, values. 

The  principles  endorsed  by  the  declara- 
tion have,  of  course,  no  legal  sanction,  for 
there  Is  no  Instriament  of  government  to  en- 
force them.  The  manner  In  which  these 
rights  will  be  Implemented  in  the  varioxis  na- 
tions that  approved  the  declaration  will  vary. 
They  will  have  greater  vitality  In  some  than 
In  others.  But  the  declaration  has  great 
value,  though  there  Is  no  law  to  enforce  it. 
It  supplies  a  program  behind  which  the 
democratic  Influence  can  be  mustered  the 
world  around.  It  can  help  give  a  rich  spirit- 
ual content  to  the  forces  of  change  that 
sweeps  the  world.  It  crystallizes  the  Ideals 
of  justice  In  democratic  terms. 


The  struggle  for  Justice  Is  a  never-ending 
business.  There  wUl  be  a  struggle  to  attain 
It  as  long  as  men  lust  for  power.  It  is  the 
power  of  a  few  men  over  many  which  Is  the 
source  of  Injustice.  It  may  be  landlords  or 
cartels  or  banks  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  po- 
litical clique  or  a  political  party  or  a  ruling 
class  on  the  other.  The  eternal  struggle  of 
man  for  Jtistice  is  the  flght  to  keep  any  one 
group,  whether  in  government  or  out  of  gov- 
ernment, from  being  too  powerful.  It  Is  the 
struggle  to  keep  political  and  economic  power 
dlffxjsed  among  many  groups  and  to  prevent 
its  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
clique. 

The  ability  of  a  people  to  attain  Justice  for 
themselves  is  dependent  on  their  capacity 
for  self-help.  A  benevolent  totalitarianism, 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  imagined,  may  pro- 
claim that  Justice  can  be  superimposed  from 
above.  But  the  history  of  the  world  shows 
that  power  Is  a  heady  thing  and  that  If  it  la 
to  be  exercised  with  tolerance  and  under- 
standing. It  must  be  constantly  reclaimed  by 
the  people  and  granted  anew  to  different 
hands. 

These  are  some  of  the  Ideas  to  which  the 
declaration  gives  great  impetus.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  declaration  reflect  democratic 
values  and  can  give  democratic  direction  to 
the  change  which  the  world  faces. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  work  to  do  at 
home  in  order  to  make  these  principles  vital 
components  of  our  community  life.  The  fact 
that  we  are  progressively  narrowing  the  areas 
of  injustice  makes  us  alert  to  the  problems  of 
others.  Thus  the  United  States  has  a  s{>ectal 
responsibility  to  promote  these  principles 
among  the  International  community. 

Second.  But  If  the  democratic  nationa  are 
to  take  from  the  Soviets  control  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forces  of  unrest,  more  is  needed. 
General  principles  must  be  furnished  with 
specific  programs  of  political  action.  Ideas 
of  Justice  and  freedom  must  be  at  work  in 
the  dally  lives  of  men  If  they  are  to  be  mean- 
ingful. 

We  must  therefore  encourage  and  promote 
measures  that  will  relieve  the  tensions  and 
conflicts  which  result  In  unbalance  and  up- 
heaval. We  must  translate  principles  of 
freedom  and  Jtistlce  into  specific  and  concrete 
Ideas — Into  ideas  as  deflnlte  as  bread  and 
land. 

Gandhi  said.  "It  Is  the  fundamental  law  of 
natxire,  without  exception,  that  nature  pro- 
duces enough  for  our  wants  from  day  to  day; 
and  If  only  everybody  took  enough  for  him- 
self and  nothing  more  there  would  be  no 
pauperism  In  this  world;  there  would  be  no 
man  dying  of  starvation." 

That  idea  will  not  be  denied.  It  presMS 
for  acceptance  In  every  continent.  It  under- 
lies the  seething  unrest  throughout  the 
world. 

That  problem  carries  back  to  the  land — ^to 
a  fair  distribution  of  Its  bounty,  to  nurturing 
and  consenlng  the  earth  against  the  foroM 
that  destroy  its  fertility. 

Top  soil  Is  the  main  source  of  the  world's 
food  supply.  It  is  only  In  top  soil  that  the 
green  leaf  flourishes — the  leaf  that  trans- 
forms energy  from  the  sun  through  the  magic 
of  chlorophyl.  The  world's  top  soil  is  becom- 
ing precariously  thin,  as  the  experts  have 
shown.  The  world's  food  supply  is  danger- 
ously low.  We  live  on  a  narrow  margin  of 
safety  If  the  people  of  the  world  are  to  be  put 
on  an  adequate  diet. 

The  loss  of  top  soU  has  been  tragic.  Over- 
grazing and  unscientific  methods  of  farming 
have  deprived  great  segments  of  the  earth  of 
Its  fertility.  That  has  been  going  on  apace 
with  the  Increase  of  the  world's  population. 
In  Israel  3  feet  of  top  soil  were  through  the 
years  washed  into  the  Mediterranean.  As 
Lowdermllk  shows,  It  took  all  the  miracles  of 
science  to  reclaim  that  desert  and  transform 
it  into  a  garden.    It  has  been  done  and  Israel 
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But  Ik  iBBk  m  high  ontar  of  to- 
and  iMpialiiHiHi,  m  vtll  as  large 
lU.  to  mrtirm^M\  tt. 
It  vOI  tak*  tlM  auM  degree  of  Intelligence 
and  forward  pl&nnlng  to  salTege  other  deaerta 
of  the  vorkl  and  to  prevent  the  further  de- 
ptettaB  at  the  rich  vaUeya  and  blllsidea  of 
the  earth. 

vortd's  problem  of  poverty  and  hunger 
to  thlnga  other  than  land — to 
«a(M.  hooitng.  ezplottatton  of  natural  re- 
aowrcee.  and  all  the  many  faetora  that  bear 
OB  tbe  atanrtarJ  at  linng  of  a  people.  Thla 
hydroelectric,  Irrl^tlon. 
ition  pro>cct8.  It  means  Indus- 
new  iMthmli  of  farming,  and 
tbe  an  of  ailaBMS  and  technology  to  exploit 
the  raw  matvlBla  at  a  nation. 
Sotae  of  theae  undertakings  require  outside 
ly  more  require  the  Import  of 
I  and  entail  lupervlslon  and  dlrec- 
ptof— tnnal  UmL  They  are  all 
pwt  ot  wtet  tta«  PraaMent  baa  called  "a  bold 
new  pra^BMm  tot  making  the  beneflta  of  o\ir 
aclantltte  advancea  and  industrial  progreae 
■vallaMe  for  the  Improvement  and  growth 
of  underdeveloped  areas." 

As  we  give  oui  aid  in  these  programs  of 

ttatlon  lets  make 
tlMy  pi  uHiBtB  tfamocratlc  solu- 
tions of  the  problems.  We  can  negotiate 
banken'  terms  for  loans  that  will  put  the 
projects  on  a  sound  business  basis.  We  can 
terms  that  will  put  these  un- 
a  sound  democratic  basis  so 
far  as  human  rights  are  concerned.  We  can 
take  stepa  to  have  the  dollars  or  technical 
■klUa  that  we  offer  directed  against  the 
foroas  of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  disease,  and  mls- 
it.     The   new   Industrialization   or 

ba  millsed  for  the 

of  tba  iMMMitfa.  ast  merely  for  a 
faw  at  tlM  top.  If  land  reform  is  Involved. 
otbars  may  be  persuadea  to  take  a  leaf  from 
oar  own  book  of  experience  In  the  home- 
itaadliiig  of  public  lands  or  In  the  40-acre 
law  and  to  Insist  that  the  holdings  of  any 
one  person  be  restricted.  We  can  back  lo- 
cal democratic  groups  by  requiring  that  some 
from  new  industrial  projects  tx  re- 
in the  land  where  they  were  made 
for  education,  housing,  and  the  like.  We 
can  take  measures  to  avoid  the  creation  of 
new  misery  through  growth  of  sweatshops. 
W  can  tie  soU  cr>nservatlon  and  reforesta- 
tkm  to  reclamation  and  hydroelectric  proj- 

We  can,  wtth  foresight  and  shrewdness,  do 
much  to  make  stire  that  otir  dollars  work 
in  the  democratic  cause  the  world  over.  We 
can  do  much  to  make  sure  that  the  terms 
which  w«  exact  for  our  commitments  pro- 
tect human  rights  as  well  as  our  Investment. 
If  we  neglect  these  things,  we  let  the 
Bovtets  retain  the  Initiative  In  marshaling 
and  directing  the  forces  of  unrest  loose  In 
tba  world. 

Ideaa  are  even  mote  Important  than  dol- 
lars in  this  undertaking.  It  Is  the  weight 
of  our  praatige  and  influence  that  Is  sig- 
nificant. If  we  throw  it  on  the  side  of 
human  rights  the  world  over,  the  tide  will 
turn  and  we  will  salvage  even  the  waste- 
lands of  the  wcM-ld  (or  the  democratic  cause. 
If  we  throw  It  on  the  side  of  reaction  and 
iBtaraata.  the  democratic  cause  will 
MaadUy  in  aU  area*  as  it  has  In  China 
■tnoe  tba  war. 

As  a  result  of  Sovtet  tactics,  the  demo- 
cratic foroas  of  the  world  have  been  drawn 
etoaaty  together  In  days  of  pcaca  than 
bafore.  The  challenge  we  face  la  to  tisa 
D«w  solidarity  to  give  direction  to  tb* 
at  work  In  the  world.  If  thosa  forcat 
can  be  gtuded  into  democratic  channels,  the 
prospects  of  collaborstlon  among  the  pt.-opIe« 
at  tba  earth  In  the  wrnlu  of  peace  will  beccmc 
aursbiy  brighter. 
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Mr.  THO 

I  ask  unan 
serted  in  th ; 
salute  to  Birma 
memoraticn 
independende 
lute  was  broadcast 
pie  through 

There  beipg 
referred  to 
the  Record, 


of  Utah.    Mr.  Pre.sldent, 

mous  consent  to  have  In- 

Appendix  of  the  Recobd  a 

which  I  made  in  com- 

of  her  first  anniversary  of 

April  16.  1949.    This  sa- 

to  the  Burmese  peo- 

our  State  Department. 

no  objection,  the  matter 

uas  ordered  to  be  printed  In 

IS  follows; 
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turn, 
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of  great  thrills  and  uner- 
on  such  a  grand  scale, 
fail  to  note   very   Important 
I  saw  the  first  delegation  from 
of  Burma  con:e  to  the  Inter- 
Organization  Conference  In 
last  summer  I  realized  that  I 
I  have  often  thought  the 
saw  when   they   :.oticed    for 
our  Benjamin   Franklin  and 
<  efferaon. 

a  new  nation  means  much  to 

the  world,  as  much  as  to  the 

nation.     Burma's  growth  and 

both  teach  us  that  an  in- 

can    and    wlU    take    her 

In  the  sisterhood  of  nations. 

to  contribute  and  also  much 

nation  has  not? 

the  great  cosmopolitan  world 

latlon  will  retain  thoac  things 

iiade  it  great,  but  also  be  in  a 

from  other  nations  those 

have  made  them  great.     The 

of    the   earth   should    be 

unified     spirit     should     be 
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Burma  on  her  first  annl- 

16.  1SH0).     I  believe  that  she 

e  will  preserve  their  own  cul- 

to  the  nations  of  the  world 

good,   and   that  she  and   her 

wUl  take   the  good  things 

peoples  of  the  world  have 
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OP    VEaMOIfT 


pril  19  (legislative  day  of 
.  April  11),  1949 


Bffr.    President.    I    ask 
:oiuent  to  have  printed  In 
of  the  Rkcoao  an  addrcM 
Need  More  Electric  Power." 
AMlsUnt  Secretary  of  the 
totrmrd  Dsytdaon.  before  the 
Airtlon  Cofiference.  at  Wash- 
on  April  11.1M9. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

WI     NEED     MORE     KLECTHIC     POWER 

Now  that  the  one-cent  sales  have  returned 
to  the  supermarket.  I  am  reminded  of  an- 
other standard  advertising  practice  of  an 
earlier  day  which  we  haven't  seen  for  a  long 
time. 

I  am  thinking  of  those  electric  utilities 
company  ads  urging  us  to  banish  drudgery 
from  our  lives  for  all  time.  What  happened 
to  those  posters  promising  the  completely 
electrified  kitchen  and  the  fully  electrified 
farm?  Where  are  those  four-color  oil  repro- 
ductions depicting  the  new  life  of  leisure  in 
which  men  and  women  are  freed  for  fun 
and  cultural  pursuits  while  machines  and 
appliances — running  on  electric  power — milk 
the  cows  and  prepare  the  evening  meals?  I 
also  miss  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  State 
Development  Commissicn  ads  wooing  new 
Industries  with  promises  of  plenty  of  cheap 
power. 

The  fact  that  these  billboards  have  disap- 
peared and  have  not  yet  returned  should  be 
proof  enough  that  we  have  a  power  short- 
age. Obviously  no  utility  company  Is  en- 
couraging anyone  to  use  more  power.  They 
don't  have  the  power  to  offer  to  new  cus- 
tomers and  for  new  uses.  They  don't  have 
even  enough  to  supply  their  present  cus- 
tomers 

Of  coiirse.  we  are  hearing  some  part  of  this 
story  from  the  electric  appliance  people. 
Their  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  toast- 
ers, and  ranges  aren't  selling  too  well  at 
present  prices.  But  they  cant  aspire  to  the 
strident  pitch  of  the  old  days.  Because  of 
the  power  shortages,  too  many  people  In  too 
many  sectioru  of  the  country  are  being  asked 
to  cut  down  on  use  of  these  appUances. 

I  want  It  understood  that  I  am  not  belit- 
tling these  ads  painting  a  rosy  future  for 
America.  I  believe  In  them  and  sincerely 
regret  their  passing.  They  represent  a  faith 
in  America  and  In  America's  capacity  to 
grow.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  If 
these  ads  did  not  come  back.  They  are  one 
of  the  signposts  of  a  prosperous  economy. 

Prosperity  la  not  something  that  can  be 
achieved  and  then  nailed  down  and  kept 
without  further  effort.  A  prosperous  econ- 
omy has  to  keep  moving  forward  or  else  it 
goes  into  a  tail&pln.  There  is  a  parallel  with 
the  airplane  which  is  a  useless  collection  of 
nuts  and  bolts  standing  still  on  the  ground. 
When  moving  forward  in  the  air.  however. 
It  comes  into  its  own  and  serves  a  usefiil 
function.  To  stay  up  It  has  to  keep  going 
forward.  If  it  doean't  move,  it  sinks — and  it 
can't  move  backward. 

To  keep  our  prosperity  in  flight,  we  have  to 
keep  moving  forward  toward  the  rosy  future 
that  used  bo  be  suggested  In  the  utilities 
ads.  Today's  level  of  production  won't  pro- 
vide sufficient  goods  for  the  Increased  popu- 
lation next  year  and  next  decade.  There 
will  be  more  people  needing  goods  and  each 
person  will  use  more  goods  as  his  standard  of 
Uving  advances.  What  waa  good  enough  for 
grandpa  Is  not  good  enough  for  us.  Nor  will 
our  grandchildren  be  satisfied  with  what  wa 
accept  today. 

There  are  some  materials  we  call  basto 
commodltlas  bacausa  each  of  them  Is  Indis- 
pansabie  to  the  manufacture  of  thousands  of 
other  commodities.  Steel  is  a  good  axampla. 
and  so  also  are  aluminum,  oil.  coal,  and  elec- 
tric power  among  otiMra.  If  we  are  short 
of  theaa  baalc  oommodttlm.  Uidustries  which 
use  tbem  cannot  operate  at  capacity,  cannot 
employ  aa  many  workers  as  they  might. 
Thasa  workars  without  pay  checks  can't  buy 
aa  much  as  they  would  like.  BeuUers  can't 
sell  as  much,  so  they  cut  down  their  orders 
to  manufacturera.    Manufacturacs  of  cloth- 
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Ing.  shoes,  household  furnishings,  and  other 
consumer  goods  cut  down  production  and 
throw  more  workers  out  of  Jobs.  This  is  the 
spiral  path  leading  to  depression.  A  short- 
age of  steel  or  coal  or  oil  or  electric  power 
can  force  us  onto  that  downward  path. 

That  is  why  electric  power  in  adequate 
quantities  and  at  reasonable  rates  is  one  ol 
the  main  requisites  lor  maintaining  true 
prosperity.  In  determining  what  are  ade- 
quate quantities  of  electric  power  these 
utilities  ads  can  help  us.  They  portray  the 
kind  of  life  Americans  want.  They  repre- 
sent a  dream  which  unfortunately  can't  be 
translated  into  kilowatts  this  decade  or  the 
next.  But  that  dream  should  be  In  our 
minds  as  an  ultimate  aim  while  we  are 
setting  the  realistic  goals  for  the  next  few 
years. 

It  Is  on  that  basis  that  I  want  to  start  this 
examination  of  how  much  more  electric 
power  we  need.  Certainly  we  can't  measure 
our  real  needs  merely  by  the  unmet  demands 
of  this  year,  large  as  they  are. 

Today  we  are  using  an  average  of  about 
1,500  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  annually 
in  those  houses  and  farms  over  the  Nation 
which  have  electricity.  Some  don't,  you 
know.  And  don't  forget  that  many  miUions 
of  people  have  to  be  using  a  lot  less  than 
1.500  kilowatt-hours  to  make  that  a  national 
average.  In  some  areas  we  are  using  as  little 
as  a  few  hundred  kilowatt-hours.  In  others, 
such  as  around  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Chatta- 
nooga where  cheap  power  prevails,  we  are 
using  between  four  and  five  thousand  kilo- 
watt-hours. The  States  using  little  power 
are  far  from  realizing  the  dream  of  life  with- 
out drudgery.  Even  the  areas  with  the  high- 
rat  average  power  consumption  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  making  the  fullest  use  of  elec- 
tricity. House  heating  by  electricity  is 
known  there  but  not  widely  oracticed.  The 
same  is  true  of  hot-water  heaters.  So, 
bringing  the  national  average  consumption 
up  to  the  Tacoma  rate  is  a  realistic  goal. 

About  30  percent  ol  our  farms  and  a  goodly 
number  of  homes  still  have  no  electricity  at 
all.  There  the  oil  lamp  t-nd  the  kerosene 
stove,  the  hand  pump  and  the  spring  house 
for  perishables  still  survive.  Certainly  bring- 
ing electricity  at  last  to  such  places  is  a 
realistic  goal. 

Industrial  requirements  provide  another 
yardstick.  Even  including  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties,  production  in  this  cotm- 
try  has  Increased  on  the  average  of  24  per- 
cent a  year  for  the  last  30  years.  At  the 
same  time  production  and  consumption  of 
electric  power  has  doubled  every  10  years. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  full  employment  for 
our  expanding  population  we  shall  have  to 
maintain  an  even  higher  rate  of  growth. 
This  means  an  Increase  of  perhaps  one-third 
in  total  production  In  the  next  decade.  If 
w..-  are  to  turn  out  a  third  more  goods  In 
1960.  we  must  again  double  our  power  ca- 
pacity by  that  date. 

Certainly  we  don't  want  a  rectirrence  of  the 
present  situation  in  which  many  Industries 
cannot  meet  their  full  quotas  of  production 
simply  because  power  is  not  available.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  plight  of  the  alumi- 
num Industry  which  had  to  cut  Its  produc- 
tion 1.000.000.000  pounds  or  almost  50  per- 
cent because  the  plants  couldn't  get  econom- 
ical electric  power.  You  are  also  aware  that 
there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  aluminum  and 
that  aluminum  producers  now  want  to  ex- 
pand their  production  by  upward  of  a  bil- 
lion pounds  a  year — but  they  can't  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  economical  power.  Un- 
leaa  Congraaaman  are  planning  to  leglalata  a 
■ubatltuta  for  aluminum  In  planet,  their  70- 
group  or  eveti  58-group  air  force  won't  get 
far  without  greater  aluminum  production. 

To  translate  theae  domestic  and  Indus- 
trial requirements  Into  real  economic  de- 
mand for  power  la  going  to  require  lower 


rates  than  we  now  have.  As  long  as  we  pay 
3  to  5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  for  electricity 
in  otir  houses,  we  are  going  to  have  to  think 
twice  before  using  more  of  It.  However, 
when  all  of  us  can  have  an  average  residen- 
tial electricity  rate  of  around  I'^i  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour,  as  people  In  Tacoma,  Wash., 
and  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  elsewhere 
now  have,  then  we  can  afford  to  buy  electric 
appliances  which  will  point  the  way  toward 
a  higher  standard  of  living  and  elimination 
of  drudgeiry.  Until  1947  increased  consump- 
tion of  electricity  resulted  In  a  steady  lower- 
ing of  power  rates.  Since  then,  however, 
rates  have  risen.  This  Is  a  trend  we  must  re- 
verse so  that  people  can  afford  electric  brood- 
ers and  milkers,  deep-freeze  units  and  mixers, 
and  so  tha^  industries  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand in  cheap  power  areas. 

For  a  good  example  of  how  lower  rates  in- 
crease consumption  look  at  the  area  served 
by  the  TVA  wher>.  people  are  using  almost  80 
percent  more  electricity  than  the  national 
average.  They  are  paying  less  money  for  this 
larger  amount  than  the  Nation  elsewhere  has 
to  pay  for  less  power.  In  the  TVA  region  the 
average  residential  electric  bill  is  $41  a  year 
for  almost  2.700  kilowatt-hours;  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  householders  have  to  pay  $46 
for  only  1.500  kilowatt-hours.  In  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn..  a  small  business  enterprise — 
say.  a  large  laundry — which  uses  100.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  a  month,  will  pay  a 
monthly  electric  bill  of  $1,010.  In  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  the  same  bill  would  come  to 
more  than  twice  as  much,  or  $2,113. 

Another  measurement  of  power  require- 
ments is  the  reserves  ol  generating  capacity. 
The  power  industry  has  generally  considered 
15  percent  of  *he  total  generating  capacity  as 
the  minimum  adequate  reserve.  Even  during 
World  War  II  class  I  utility  systems  main- 
tained 18  to  19  percent  reserve  capacity. 
Over  the  Nation  today  the  reserve  generating 
capacity  has  shrunk  to  less  thau  5  percent. 
The  amount  of  generating  capacity  needed  to 
more  than  triple  our  present  reserve  position 
must  also  be  considered  in  estimating  our 
requirements. 

In  assessing  requirements  we  must  always 
keep  In  mind  the  needs  for  national  security. 
War  consumes  unbelievable  amounts  of 
power.  If  we  hadn't  had  available  the  mil- 
lions of  kilowatts  of  capacity  at  TVA's  proj- 
ects. Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville — which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  characterized  by  some 
as  white  elephants — there  is  no  telling  where 
we  would  have  found  the  electricity  to  make 
possible  much  of  our  aluminum,  shipbuild- 
ing, and  atomic-energy  production.  Today 
we  have  no  such  leeway.  If  suddenly,  for 
security  reasons,  we  should  need  large  blocks 
of  electric  power,  we  could  obtain  it  only  by 
re  'uclng  the  supply  to  thousands  of  homes, 
farms,  and  factories.  In  America  that  just 
won't  work.  Americans  are  already  well  into 
thj  electric  age:  It  Is  too  late  to  turn  off  the 
power  now. 

These  are  some  of  the  measurements  for 
totaling  up  our  requirements  for  additional 
electric  power.    Let  me  repeat  them: 

1.  Electric  service  available  to  every  home 
and  farm  and  each  consumer  using  enough 
electricity  to  eliminate  much  of  the  toll  in 
our  dally  lives. 

2.  SufOcient  electricity  to  enable  Industries 
to  maintain  that  rising  level  of  production 
which  guarantees  to  all  of  us  full  employ- 
ment and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

3.  Consistently  lower  ratas  to  make  possi- 
ble the  purchase  of  large  blocks  of  alactrlc 
power  for  theae  uses. 

4.  Safe  margin  of  reserve  capacity— at  least 
IS  percent. 

fi.  An  additional  margin  of  capacity  avail- 
able if  needed  for  sectirlty  reaaona. 

All  these  requlremenu  must  be  added  to 
the  amoimt  of  power  being  produced  today 


to  estimate  how  much  power  we  will  need 
in  the  next  10  or  20  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  measure  our 
power  needs  by  shortages  alone.  Intense  as 
they  have  been  for  the  last  two  winters. 
These  shortages  are  only  a  measure  of  how 
seriously  behind  we  are  in  meeting  our  power 
requirements.  But  the  amount  of  shortage 
is  an  Inadequate  measurement  of  how  much 
more  power  we  need. 

Let  me  take  a  moment,  however,  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  magnitude  of  last  winter's 
shortages  so  that  you  will  be  aware  of  how 
far  behind  we  are. 

Let  us  take  the  situation  )n  the  Pacific 
Northwest  as  an  example  because  there  la  a 
region  where  the  use  of  electric  power  Is 
so  widespread  that  a  shortage  has  particu- 
larly severe  repercussions.  If  the  public  had 
not  been  urged  to  cut  its  consumption  of 
electricity  during  late  afternoon  hours  last 
winter,  there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
overloaded  power  network  covering  four 
States  would  have  broken  down  completely. 
This  appeal  for  voluntary  restriction  waa 
made  only  after  the  utilities  had  already  dis- 
couraged new  customers,  had  refused  to  sell 
power  for  house  heating,  had  forced  lumber 
mills  and  other  industries  to  curtail  output, 
and  had  cut  the  supply  of  power  to  aluminum 
plants  by  more  than  10  percent. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  pub- 
lic agency  which  distributes  ail  power  from 
federally  constructed  dams  in  the  region,  had 
to  turn  down  Inquiries  from  over  20  com- 
panies who  required  about  half  a  million  kil- 
owatts of  power.  These  companies,  if  able  . 
to  expand  as  they  wished,  would  have  em- 
ployed about  3.000  workers  directly  and  their 
operations  would  have  resulted  in  employ- 
ment uf  another  3.000  Indirectly.  Inasmuch 
as  unemployment  in  the  area  is  running 
about  three  times  the  national  average,  the 
loss  of  these  Job  opportunities  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  regional  economy. 

Temporarily  the  crisis  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west has  passed.  But  it  will  return  again 
this  winter  and  every  winter  through  1953 
at  least.  Dams  and  power  plants  under  con- 
struction and  proposed  won't  be  ready  to  pro- 
duce until  that  date.  Here's  a  measure  of 
how  long  It  takes  to  build  a  hydroplant. 
Let's  remember  that  lesson  and  start  build- 
ing now  for  the  years  ahead. 

In  up-State  New  York  the  largest  electric 
utility  was  forced  to  reduce  power  to  all 
major  users  by  15  percent  last  winter.  In 
Cleveland  350  large  power  users  were  aafeed 
by  the  electric  utility  voluntarily  to  redtMSe 
by  15  percent  their  consumption  of  power 
during  peak  periods.  The  country  lost  72.- 
000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  because  half  of 
an  aluminum  plant  in  Arkansas  was  idle  all 
year  for  lack  of  power. 

In  California  a  SUte  emergency  power  di- 
rector was  appointed  by  the  Ckivemor,  and 
the  legislature  continued  daylight-saving 
time  through  the  winter  to  reduce  power  de- 
mands. Electricity  delivered  to  consumers 
was  cut  by  10  to  20  percent  and  many  manu- 
facturing plants  were  forced  to  reduce  the 
workweek  to  4  days.  There  were  Intermittent 
stispensions  of  irrigation  pumping  because 
of  interruptions  in  power  delivery. 

In  1948  total  capacity  of  the  Nation's  power 
system  for  production  of  power  waa  about 
55.000.000  kilowatts.  A  realistic  summing  up 
of  our  requirements  indicates  that  we  must 
double  that  capacity  In  the  next  10  years, 
just  at  we  have  doubled  it  each  decade  for 
the  last  40  years.  By  1960  the  United  MMee 
must  have  a  generating  capacity  of  well  over 
100.000.000  kUowatu. 

In  producing  thU  additional  power  we 
should  be  giving  considerable  thought  to 
wbat  kind  of  fuel  we  uae.  Today  about  70 
percent  of  our  power  comes  from  tteam 
planu  fueled  with  coal  or  petroleum,  both 
exhaustible    products    which   are   becoming 
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Only  abootW 
'  dactrletty  la  gcnaratad  froai 

bo«KT«r.  approxlinAt«Iy  77.0C0.000 
of  muSereloped  water  power  zm>w 
itlng  Into  tiM  oeMUia.    lliocb  of  this  p>ower 
eooid  b«  am9tikB9t4  to  tamuKVon  wub  aram- 
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ftnd  floed-cootRd  purpoao.  Tbls 
is  liwihBllHiU — It  will  D*ver 
mn  out  We  should  om  It  tmtamtt9tly  for 
ftommttDg  eiectiicttT  uid  mm*  tt»  ■carce 
petrotoum  for  tb*  planes  and  motor  Tehldas. 
mhhA  wont  accept  sntetlUAca. 

In  m'^^^c  up  our  pcwv  pmgrsm.  tliere- 
tM«,  w  ahoold  tigun  tbat  at  taaat  flf  t«en  to 
f^  million  oat  of  tte  •OjOOO.OOO  kllowatu 
or  ao  to  M  addad  ought  tm  bt  daralofMd  In 
hrdro^aetnc  projaeu.  Moa*  of  tbat  work 
win  b«  tfeoa  by  tba  Fadaral  Ooftmment  ia 
wtth  multlpurpoM  dan*.  Moat 
ara  ao  larce  tbat  tbay  talcc  t 
faara  to>  build  add  HBetunaa  up  to  10 
Xor    oooiptato    iBMallatlon     of 

dy.  tben.  If  we  arc  to 

I  of  goal  «•  ba^e  to  start  acting 

tbe  federal  Oovamment  ftrit  eoo- 

ttaelf  wltb  avpplylac  power  from  bti^ 

tbere  waa  eoaaldavaMa  bue  and   cry 

Uooa  or  eaoHBOniam  and  ■BrtrfJam  Sbiea 
tiMa  doUars-and-centa  memmmUmg  tea  forced 
bUBteaaa  to  risk  the  tbargaa  of  aaaoclatlon 
wltb  what  tbey  bavc  labeled  cooimuniam. 
In  actual  fact,  big  boalneaa  Interests  hare 
been  among  the  first  to  ruab  Into  tbe  areas 
vkleh  ara  now  acrrad  by  cbaap  public  power. 
Ton  BlglR  aay  tbat  thay  bare  been  unduly 
aapar  and  sooiewhat  bog^ab.  Ttkay  bave 
tafean  aa  mucb  or  tbla  low-coat  power  aa  they 
eould  get:  to  some  extent  tbey  have  crowded 
out  tbe  snuiiler  tudnaaamen  who  are  not  ao 
well  prepared  financially  to  move  In  on  a 
good  t&tag  ao  quickly. 

Tba  proper  rola  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  to  smooth  tbe  road  ao  tbat  all  tbe  com- 
petitors In  free  enterprise  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  move  forward.  One  of  the 
tbat  Induatry.  big  and  little,  needs  Is 
power.  Therefore,  the  Federal  Oov- 
tmment'B  )ob  In  tbe  power  field  Is  to  make 
Biire  that  everyone— dooMatle  users,  farmers, 
and  induatriailsts — has  an  equal  cpport  unity 
to  get  as  much  power  as  be  needs  and  to  get 
It  at  reasonable  rates.  Tben  free  competi- 
tion can  freely  operate,  and  we  can  resume 
our  progreaa  toward  tbe  age  of  electricity. 

Svac  dxinns  the  height  of  the  power  short- 
age tbere  were  utility  executives  who  claimed 
that  we  had  adequate  power-genera  Ung  ca- 
pacity. Perhaps  tbey  have  lost  faith  In  tbe 
rosy  futtire  for  America  which  was  depicted 
tn  tiMlr  old-time  ads.  We  havent.  We  plan 
to  go  abTsil  We  want  to  make  real  the 
slogans  of  "better  living.  Icaa  dnideery." 
"more  joba  and  more  prodiietlan.'*  which  we 
used  to  eee  in  those  advertlsementa  We 
have  (altb  in  a  growing  America. 


Tbe  Misioori  Vailej  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOHT&WA 

W  THE  8KNATS  OF  THE  UNITID  STATES 

Tagadair.  April  li  ileoiilativt  dap  of 
Monday.  Apnl  ID.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent reports  filed  by  the  Commission  on 
OrgantsattOQ  of  the  Executive  Branch  o( 
the  Goremment  have  had  an  effective  In- 
fluence on  the  trend  of  public  opinion 
concerning  river  valley  deveIo;»nent. 
These  reports  clearly  show  that  the  pres- 
ent rival  operations  of  the  Army  engl- 
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no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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1  he  Kalmln  Is  Interested  In  this 

presume   a   number   of   other 

the  State  wUI  take  special  in- 

Senator's  statement.     The  last 

Valley  Authority  was  on 

number  of  dailies  were  instru- 

d^featlng  the  measure  by  playing 

favorable  aspects.     However.  Sena- 

ind  a  number  of  other  congres- 

have   been   working  for  this 

the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 

be  Introduced  again.     The  Au- 

Heen  modified  several  times  since 

been  subjected  to  numerous 

debates  and  many  bearings. 


OBICIM.U.    MVA    PLAN 


aid 


MVA  called  for  "unified  water 
resource   development   on    the 
Rlfer  and  surrounding   region   in 
of  the  control  and  prevention 
promotion  of  family  type  farm- 
development  of  the  recreational  pos- 
the  promotion  of  the  general 
he   area;    the   strengthening   of 
defense,  and  other  purpoaea." 
srould  have  provided  addl- 
power  and  at  reduced  ratea. 
arguments  for  MVA  in  some 
original  form  was  to  make  the 
and  the  entire  Missoijrl 
conducive    to   Indtistry.     With 
faculties  the  Authority  pro- 
could  have  been  done  toward 
Indtatry  a  reality, 
dn't  receive  a  favorable  press  in 
beck  in  1945  at  a  Senate  sub- 
hfcarlng  of  the  Committee  on  Irrt- 
I|ecIamatlon,  Senator  Chan  Gub- 
Ican.  South  Dakota),  opposing 
he  had  never  seen  so  much 
Senator  MirsaAT  -xplalned  the 
follows: 

tie  only  way  we  have  of  offsetting 
•     (company  presses) .    Do  you 
lie  down  and  quit  because  the 
have    all    these    newspapers? 
papers    dominated    and    con- 
power  Interests  are  against  the 
:ey." 
speelfh  ally  mentioned  papers  in  Butte. 
Missoula. 

CO' 


CongressKnal  racorda 


t  lat 

the 


and  subcommittee 
ara  on  tbe  record  have  never 
by  the  Montana  press.    In  view 
Senator  Mtnuur  plans  on  re- 
issue the  Kalmln  wUl  actively 


cover  the  aspects,  all  of  them,  of  the  MVA.  In- 
cluding testimony  and  information  taken 
from  congressional  hearings. 

The  passage  of  MVA.  as  Joseph  Klnsey 
Howard,  prominent  author  said,  "would  be 
the  biggest  thing  tbat  has  happened  for 
Montana  since  a  half-breed  named  Beneetse 
stumbled  up>on  gold  there  nearly  a  himdred 
years  ago;  becau.se  It  recstabllalies  and  re- 
unites, as  a  regional  concept,  the  western 
frontier.— P.  A.  H. 

(From  the  Montana  Kalmln  of  January  38. 
10401 

Pick-Sloam   Wsbdimc  Not  Wosxino 

The  great  Missouri  River  Valley,  potentially 
one  of  tbe  Nation's  greatest  resotirce  basins, 
is  being  mismanaged  at  the  present  time  by 
slap-dasb.  Jealous,  back-biting  competition. 
The  main  reason  for  this  situation  is  because 
two  big  btareatis  and  more  than  10  separate 
smaller  Mderal  agencies  are  continually 
getting  in  each  other's  hair. 

Tbese  two  large  bureaus,  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  have 
attempted  in  the  past  several  years  to  com- 
bine talents  and  work  toward  a  common 
end — development  of  the  Missouri  Valley. 
The  unique  working  agreement,  primarily  a 
flood-control  plan,  goes  under  the  label  of 
Plck-81oan.  General  Pick  representing  the 
Army  faction  and  Sloan  the  Bureau.  Two 
senarate  plans  now  exist  Instead  of  the  in- 
tended one,  and  the  political  generals  and 
poiitlcal  water  engineers  are  continuing  to 
fight  each  other  to  a  scoreless  tie. 

Many  of  tbe  proponents  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan,  at  least  those  who  knocked  Senator 
MtnuuT's  MVA  proposals,  are  beginning  to 
realise  after  several  years  of  mismanagement 
and  confusion  under  this  coordinated  policy 
that  Qoany  basic  problems  of  the  big  Missouri 
have  not  been  adequately  answered.  There 
is  practically  no  major  pprt  of  the  irrigation 
program,  the  navigation  program,  and  tbe 
flood-control  program  that  is  not  subject  to 
serious  questioning  from  many  residents  of 
the  region.  The  costs  resulting  from  bungled 
planning  have  been  questioned. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  lack  of  a  program 
for  Industrialization.  soU  conservation,  and 
forest  work,  as  essential  parts  of  the  entire 
development  of  tbe  valley,  has  been  ques- 
tioned The  question  of  whether  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.,  politically  strong  in  this  area, 
will  pay  enough  for  the  enormous  Increase  in 
firm  energy  that  It  will  get  if  it  takes  over 
the  Canyon  Ferry  Dam  la  stUl  unsettled  and 
has  been  almost  practically  Ignored.  There 
are  other  problems,  at  least  a  doaen.  that 
havent  been  adequately  studied  or  answered 
because  of  the  shotgun  wedding  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan. 

The  whole  Job  of  the  Missotui  Valley  de- 
velopment should  be  looked  at  again  by  a 
single  board  which  U  above  the  existing  self- 
interested  agencies.  It  should  recommend  a 
single  plan  and  a  single  development  master 
that  will  do  the  best  Job  for  everybixly  con- 
cerned— a  plan  that  will  bring  Industrial  and 
agricultural  development  to  the  State  of 
Montana. — P    A.  H. 


Soff etted  Changes  in  tbe  Post  Oftce 
Departmeot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WIST  vncufiA 
IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  19  ( leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.   KILGORE.      Mr.   President,   Mr. 
Henry  Hoke,  who  has  had  wide  expert- 
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ence  In  the  field  of  direct-mail  advertis- 
ing, has  sent  to  me  an  article  he  has 
prepared  on  suggested  changes  in  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  and  have  it  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
which  is  presently  concerned  with  a  pro- 
posed increase  in  postal  rates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  Lrms  PsoM  Hknht  Hoks 

Deas  Concizssmam:  You  must  get  terribly 
bored  with  the  anguished  walls  of  the  ax 
grinders.  No  matter  what  you  do.  you  are 
deluged  with  complaints  from  those  who 
think  that  what  you  do  wlU  hurt  them. 

Your  discussions  of  postal  rate  changes 
have  set  off  a  verbal  and  editorial  barrage 
of  walling  from  so  many  seemingly  unrelated 
sources:  it's  a  wonder  you  can  hide  your 
Impatience  or  bewilderment  as  weU  as  you 
do. 

All  sorts  of  organizations  are  raising  war 
funds  for  lobbying  In  Washington,  for  mak- 
ing drives  to  stop  rate  increases.  Editorials, 
news  columns,  and  bulletins  carry  dire  warn- 
ings that  this  group  wUl  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, that  group  will  be  put  out  of  business. 
"You'll  be  put  out  of  Congress,  and  what  not. 
Individuals,  representing  these  groups,  ap- 
pear before  your  hearings  all  singing  the 
same  tiresome  dirge:  "Well  be  put  out  of 
business:  you  cant  do  this  to  us." 

I  think  the  members  of  the  committees 
have  shown  remarkable  calm,  patience,  and 
statesmanship  In  asking  these  moaners 
"What  do  you  suggest?"  But  the  sugges- 
tions have  been  few  and  far  between.  No- 
body seems  willing  to  suggest,  to  compromise 
or  to  help  you  and  the  post  ofllce  solve  a 
really  serious  problem.  If  we  could  all  start 
planning  for  all  of  us  Instead  of  Just  for  me. 


It  all  reminds  me  of  the  hearing  some  years 
back  when  the  theatrical  people  brought 
Walter  Hampden  and  other  stars  to  warn  you 
that  your  amusement  taxes  wotUd  darken  the 
marquees  of  every  theater,  throw  thousands 
out  of  work.  The  fur  people,  the  Jewelry  peo- 
ple staged  slmUar,  but  not  so  glamorous, 
melodramas.  None  of  the  predictions  came 
true. 

No  matter  what  you  do  about  postal  rates, 
within  the  reasonable  limits  possible  under 
legislative  procedure,  no  one  will  go  out  of 
business  solely  because  of  postal  rates.  If 
postal  rates  are  tbe  determining  factors  for 
staying  in  buslnaaa.  tben  there  ia  something 
wrong  wltb  buslnaaa.  What  you  may  do 
about  rates  may  make  business  uncom- 
fortable, may  force  readjustments,  may  make 
business  more  difficult,  but  we'll  aU  stirvlve 
somehow. 

I  think  It's  high  time  for  aU  users  of  tbe 
maU  to  stop  howling  about  being  put  out  of 
business  and  Instead  to  Join  with  you,  their 
representatives,  in  working  out  some  sensi- 
ble plan  for  the  post  office. 

Someone  should  speak  In  defense  of  the 
post  office,  in  defense  of  Congress,  for  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  argument. 

At  the  risk  of  being  labeled  a  traitor  to 
my  side  ( whatever  that  Is )  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit a  few  suggestions  which  might  help  to 
clear  the  air. 

First.  An  optimistic  note. 

A  post  office  department  can  actually  be 
operated  on  a  balanced  budget.  I  can  prove 
it.  I  am  reproducing  below  the  itemized  fig- 
ures from  the  1948  report  of  another  post 
office  department. 

Better  than  sixty-three  mUlion  profit  In  8 
years. 

That's  the  Canadian  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Since  1902,  a  space  of  46  years,  the 
Canadian  Post  Office  has  lost  money  In  only 
10  years.  1915,  1922,  1925,  1927  to  1932,  and 
1939.  But  the  total  losses  in  those  10  years 
were  not  as  great  as  the  profit  during  only 
the  last  two  fiscal  years  (1947  and  1948). 


Report   of   the  Deputy   Postmaster  General 


Fiscal  year 

Net  revenue 

Eipenditurr 

Deficit 

Surplus 

itui               

;40.3S3.30S.45 

«S.  Mi.  871.  83 

^     48,908.782.24 

61.070,tflfl.37 

66,  on.  814  sg 
a8.«35.saao7 
7Z9M.aai.i9 

77. 770, 1W7. 33 

J.W.  «d9.  fi73.  76 
41..-)Ul,!)flS.04 
44,741,987.13 
48,485,068.65 
■>4,  «2S».  281. 07 
57, 729, 645.  67 
(i4.  21a,  049.  78 
67. 943.  475.  57 



$1.682.00&e9 

IM2                                 

4.482,002,79 

vm _ 

mt. 

]IM7                              

-•- 

4,UB,77&11 
12,98fi.Ma73 
n.4«8,SU.S2 



10,905,91.3.4(1 
8, 773, 574. 41 

MM                                                   



9,  «7,  491.  7 

Of  cotirse,  Canada  Is  smaller.  A  popula- 
tion of  about  13,000,000  compared  with  otir 
approximately  145.000,000.  About  one- 
eleventh  our  size.  And  their  gross  postal  rev- 
enue is  only  about  one-seventeenth  of  ours. 
But  Canada  needs  11.982  post  offices  to  take 
care  of  its  people,  compared  to  our  42.000 
post  offices.  That  is.  Canada  needs  a  bigger 
plant,  in  terms  of  population,  than  we  do. 
and  yet  it  has  learned  to  run  Its  post  office 
department  on  a  better  than  balanced  budg- 
et. It's  true  that  Canada  does  not  have  the 
masses  of  low-rate  mail  nor  some  of  our 
complexities,  but  it  has  elements  within  Its 
service  which  deserve  most  serious  consider- 
ation on  your  part.  American  ingenuity 
should  be  able  to  devise  a  system  whereby 
our  Postmaster  General  could  submit  a  com- 
paratively satisfactory  annual  report.  I  sug- 
gest that  3ur  friendly  neighbors  be  Invited 
and  urged  to  show  you  how  they  do  it. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  suggest  three  spe- 
cific steps  or  methods  of  tackling  our  f>08i 
office  problems. 

Step  one;  Set  up.  once  and  for  all,  a  defi- 
nite method  of  dividing  the  functions  of  tbe 
post  office  into  two  groups. 

(a)  These  covered  by  appropriations  out 
of  general  taxes. 


(b)  Those  covered  by  Income  from  the 
users  of  mall. 

Much  of  all  our  trouble  lies  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  structure. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  ex- 
ample, costs  the  Government  approximately 
$840,000,000  a  year — but  that  is  not  consid- 
ered a  loss.  The  Congress  fixes  an  appropri- 
ation to  cover  that  cost. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  Government.  The  Government 
could  not  function  without  the  post  office. 

There  are  some  42.000  post  offices  in  the 
country.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of 
those  offices  account  for  more  than  63  per- 
cent of  the  total  p>ostal  volume. 

There  are  33,614  third-  and  fourth-class 
offices  In  the  country,  where  the  total  revenue 
rarely.  If  ever.  Is  enough  to  pay  for  salaries, 
let  alone  the  cost  of  supplies  and  overhead. 
No  one  knows  for  sure,  but  there  are  only  a 
thousand  or  so  post  offices  where  receipts  are 
enough  to  pay  bare  operating  costs.  But 
could  all  the  rest  be  eliminated?  Surely  not. 
All  or  most  of  the  offices  are  necessary  tc  keep 
Government  functioning. 

How  much  is  the  post  office  worth  to  the 
Government?     How  much  of  the  post-office 


work  should  be  covered  by  approprlatlanst 
Why  not  find  out? 

There  are  three  groups  of  pest -office  gov- 
ernmental  functions: 

(a)  Service  for  other  agencies. 

(b)  Handling  mail  for  executive  branches. 
<c)   Handling  mail  for  Congress. 
Postmasters     are    custodians    of    Federal 

buUdlngs  in  which  post  ofllces  are  located. 
They  are  landlords  fcr  otbar  agmdaa  Poait- 
masters  conduct  civil- 
for  all  agcaataib  They  aeU 
for  the  Traaaory.  Ttmj  poat  bwnattna  tor 
other  agencies.  The  Post  Office  Department 
Is  errand  boy  and  general  flunky  for  nearly 
every  other  agency  of  the  Oovammant,  and 
yet  it  is  supposed  to  charge  tba  pubile  anougb 
to  pay  for  aU  tbaaa  sanrloaa.  Tba  post  oOca 
should  be  relmbursad  by  definite  appMptte- 
tions  for  theaa  aemeaa,  in  soma  audi  way 
as  Canadian  postmasters  are  reimbursed  in 
commissions  for  some  of  tbelr  work. 

Tbe  same  system  should  apply  to  mail 
bandied  for  executive  branchaa  and  for  tba 
Congress.  Not  only  In  Waabington.  but  aU 
over  the  country,  the  post  office  Is  deluged 
with  free  mail.  I'm  not  disputing  its  worth. 
Let's  admit  it  Is  all  necessary.  In  every  ham- 
let, county  agents  maU  important  bulletins 
to  farmers.  Other  agencies  keep  up  the  flow 
of  contact  between  Government  and  citlzeiia. 
Surely,  we  have  enough  brains  in  this 
country  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  cost  of 
posi-c^ce  service  should  be  allocated  to  the 
appropriations  of  other  executive  branches. 
Once  you  find  out  whst  the  figure  or  percent- 
age should  be — 10  percent.  20  percent.  30 
percent,  etc. — then  you  can  proceed  to  step 
No.  a  with  some  semblance  of  sanity.  ° 

Once  you  find  out  bow  much  Pfingraaa 
shoiUd  appropriate  for  the  congraaalonal 
frank,  there  wiU  not  be  so  much  criticism  of 
the  widespread  tise  of  the  franking  privilege. 
But  you  shouldn't  ask  commercial  buyers  of 
mall  service  to  pay  for  far-fiung  functions  of 
Government.  That  is  a  Job  tor  all  the  tax- 
payers, including  you  and  me  and  everyone 
else. 

In  brief,  set  up  the  post-office  accotintlng 
system  in  two  parts: 

(a)  Operations  covered  by  appropriations 
which  shotild  be  fixed  by  appropriation  com- 

,   mittee  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  Operations  covered  by  revenue  (which 
should  be  self-supporting). 

Step  two:  Plx  rates  for  the  various  classes 
of  maU  by  a  businesslike  rate-fixing,  perma- 
nent commission   instead  of  by  legislation. 

This  would  avoid  the  high-pressure  bally- 
hoo which  surrounds  the  rate- fixing  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  public-servicing  function  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  a  business.  Jtist  like 
freight,  passenger,  or  public  utUlty  rate- 
fixing.  Congressmen,  and  this  Is  not  dis- 
respectful, are  too  busy  to  enter  Into  every 
detaU  of  Intricate  rate-fixing.  An  experi- 
enced conunission,  working  with  Go^ 
and  the  public,  could  establish 
rates  subject  to  checks  in  procedure  and  per- 
sonnel by  Congress. 

Consider  the  present  confused  situation. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  a  deficit,  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  the  lowly  postal  card  from  1  to  2 
cents. 

And  yet  postal  cards  are  part  of  first-claaa 
maU  which  pays  a  tidy  profit  each  year.  Who 
knows  for  sure  whether  they  should  be  ralaed 
or  not? 

Post  and  postal  cards  are  the  poor  man's 
method  of  communication.  Tbey  are  used  by 
thousands  of  small-business  people  as  the 
only  method  of  telling  prospects  and  cus- 
tomers about  goods  or  services  for  sale. 

Let's  look  St  it  this  way:  There  are  190 
1-cent  Government -stamped  postal  cards  to 
each  pound.  The  post  ofllce  gets  81.90  for 
each  potmd  of  cards  tiaad.  And  yet  some 
selfish  cx-grlnders  howl  that  tbey  wlU  tia 
out  out  of  business  if  thev  must  pay  a  mlnl- 
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or  If  UMto 
rmt«  te  niatd  from  1 4  to  a  otbU  •  poond. 

^if^r— .  for  oanaplc.  tlMre  ar«  four  ptooM 
of  ft  typtcfti  Mcood-daas  putoUoitkxi  to  • 
pound.  WooM  »  HlBlBnHi  pQstml  rmt«  at 
•XM  POT  1.000  ptec«9  {whkth 
pounds  I  b«  too  exxmat  when 
•»  icr  1.000  postal  cardi  vttlch 
ovvrSpountk?  SoxuMto  aorta  sUly.  but  tlHit'fe 
wtet  ft  lot  of  paopla  are  bovUng  about. 

Until  rate*  of  vartous  d  sms  can  be  ad- 
J9L  lea  eqattMtAy  •  •  •  why  tax  tb«  poor 
I'a  paaUl  eartf  aa  astra  cent  wben  5 
BOW  teiag  In  tie.  wbii«  w 
in  bulk  of  anothar  daas  brtng  in  a 
lot  laaa  par  tiMXuand? 

tlilrd  claas:  Who  knovn  exactly 
rate  ahoulU  be?  Canada  aeema  to 
very  ntceiy  on  a  l-e»t  itiitnmm. 
And  wby.  without  very  aartatii  study.  sfaoiM 
tte  Ftxt  OOce  diaccarttaiaa  the  commercial 
balk  rate  which  haa  sared  railltona  of  man- 
In  aortlnf.  facing,  handling,  and  dte- 
It  do«snt  make  sense.  But  If  a 
itudled  those  rates,  ad- 
tbe  tnaqoBimea.  I'd  predict  that  the 
of  the  mail  vculd  accept 
rata*  and  make  them  work. 
It  is  eerialnty  unjust  to  ask  one  group  of 
ad|prtlaln«  users  to  aecept  a  $10  per  thoxuand 
(ptoee)  boost  when  another  group  howls 
a  ta.SO  or  ••  per  thousand  boost. 
I7  when  tbcrs  ean  be  no  comp  .rison 
la  aiilftit  TJne  eostltcr  rate  weighs  less  than 
tbe  lower  Alice  in  Wonderland  would  be 
ccnfufed,    too 

Has  seooDd-clsaB  rate  situation  Is  a  mess. 
I  tfoBt  know  what  the  rates  should  be.  No 
ooa  doas.  I'm  not  fighting  the  publisbers. 
rm  a  pvblisher  myself,  in  s  small  way.  But 
I  think  the  publishers'  representatives  before 
yosr  bcailmts  made  s  rtdlculoiB  showing 
pleaded  for  no  Increaaas  whst- 

Mf  trade  pubUcation  nins  about  3'^  copies 
to  the  pound.  We  mail  about  4.S0O  per 
month.  My  postal  bill  runs  about  $24  per 
otonth.  or  just  a  trifle  over  one-hail  cent  per 
copy 

That  la.  we  mall  41,  ounces  for  one- half 
It.  That  weight  Is  equivalent  to  54  postal 
which  St  present  rates  brings  the  Gov- 
ernment 54  cents.  For  delivering  54  of  my 
aes  (weighing  243  ounces  or  ftfteen- 
M  the  post  oflke  collects  27  cenU. 
whfle  the  post  oflce  geU  M  cenu  for  &4  postal 
cards  weighing  4  ^  ouocaa.  or  54  ccnu  for  54 
thJsd-dass  mailing  ptaoas  weighing  about  60 

I'm  ashamed  of  my  postal  bill  each  month. 
SMI  I   tUmk  a  tot  of  sacond-claas   permit 
fael  likewise  1'  they  had  the  nerve  to 
oat. 

long  time  ago.  a  (arancr  Third  A»- 
at  Postmaster  Qcncral  confided  in  ne. 
rates  are  a  parasitical 
•tructnre  of  government,  and 
an  be  done  about  it."  I've  never 
that  description,  but  I  think  it's 
time  for  the  publishing  Industry  to  grow  up. 
AH  this  talk  about  aecond-daas  rstes  being 
estataUabrsd  to  promote  education  and  culture 
la  ^  oataaoded  aa  the  horse  and  buggy.  All 
this  high  talk  about  publishers  being  In- 
sdely  la  tafOnalag  the  public,  in- 
culture.  UaptoTtog  education.  Is 
dBwarlght  dlakonaat.  The  old  myth  that 
magaalnes  are  (Hoduosd  for  the  readers  is 
wfeat  tt  Is — a  mirth.    The  real  truth  Is  that 

tiasrs.  All  atfaaMats  that  a  free  prasa  de- 
mands a  subaMly  are  slUy.  All  argtuneats 
that  any  tncrease  In  postal  charKes  will  fall 
of  paMlcatlons  are  absurd. 
Is  justified,  •hould  be 
tMwae  by  the  adrwtlasr.  For  him  the  vehicle 
created. 


Akjog. 


I  dent  know  what  the  second-daa  rates 
should  be.  Jurely  It's  evident  they  sbonld  be 
higher.  U]  rate  should  be  higher.  Why 
doesnt  the  publtohlng  industry  stop  graft- 
ing on  the  Ooverni  ^ent  and  help  work  out 
a  aatlslaetai  y  rate? 

The  Pagtn  laater  General  seems  to  be  on  the 
right  track  n  his  recommended  sliding  scale 
(which  has  caused  the  most  howls).  The 
more  advert  lalng.  the  larger  the  rate  Why 
not?  The  V  m  adoeation,  culture,  and  Infor- 
mation. 

Publisher!  generally  might  be  agreeable  to 
a  new  rate  for  "red-tag  service."  Users  of 
penny  poets  1  cards,  threatened  with  a  1-cent 
( 100  percent  )  increase  would  be  boiling  mad 
if  they  knrw  all  the  inside  dope  about 
magazines  c  f  urgent  news  interest  which  get 
red-ta^  ser'tce.  which  means  better  than 
flist-claas  n:  all  service.  And  yet  those  maza- 
sluea  welgt  1.000  ^^ercent  more  than  the 
postal  cards  and  pay  about  the  same  or  little 
more  than  1  be  postal-card  rate. 

Concern h  g  all  the  Inane  hullabaloo  over 
small  rellgi  )U8.  fraternal,  etc..  publications 
being  force*  out  of  the  mall  If  they  have  to 
pay  a  deret  t  poetai  rate — that's  a  debatable 
question.  i  any  orranlzation  cant  stand 
t3.50  mtnli  lum  for  a  thousand  copies  tt 
mails  then  perhaps  tt  sbonld  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  ct  sts  a  lot  more  to  mall  a  postal 
card 

Some  nf  ny  publisher  friends  will  dislike 
these  state  nents.  But  if  they  woxild  face 
the  facts  aid  the  truth,  this  rate  situation 
could  be  V.  rked  Everyone  should  want  to 
pay  his  owi  way — the  postal  card  and  third- 
class  mail  isers  should  pay  their  own  way. 
bat  that  wi  y  cannot  be  estimated  until  step 
one  (prevluualy  mentioned  1  Is  taken  and 
until  the  I  Ms-producing  subsidy  on  second 
claas  Is  sdjusted  sanely.  One  group  should 
not  be  tazid  at  the  expense  of  another  for 
political  or  iny  other  kind  of  expediency. 

Mr  Cong  essman.  it's  a  mess  which  only  a 
rate-fixing  commission  can  handle.  That 
would  relle"  e  you  of  almost  all  political  pres- 
sure. 

You  alret  dy  have  such  a  plan  before  you 
In  H.  a.  10)8.  presented  January  6,  1948,  by 
Mrs.  ST  Ck<  iRGE.  Why  not  consider  that  reso- 
lution at  o!  ice  before  '  le  rate  situation  gets 
Into  mc»c  c  (  a  mees  than  It  is  now? 

Step  thre  ; :  Authorize  the  establiahment  in 
the  Post  O  ace  of  a  sales  and  publicity  de- 
partment. 

That's  w  lere  you  can  learn  many  things 
from  our  C  madlan  neighb<ors. 

The  Canadian  Post  Office  has  such  a  de- 
partment. Sixteen  public  relations  offlcera 
are  statkn  led  throughotit  the  Dominion. 
Theea  men  and  their  assistants  contact  all 
uaers  of  the  mall.  Show  them 
wrinkles,  teach  them  bow  to  use 
properly.  Give  them  case  his- 
tories. Tbiy  sell  directory  services  and  han- 
dle householder  mailings.  In  other  words, 
there's  a  ^p  Ktai  department  to  promote  salss. 
They  w(»  k  oa  the  simple  principles  of  all 
bwlaaaB  tl  at  laanaaad  production  reduces 
cost  per  pi  see.  lacrsaasd  revenue  decreases 
overhead.  It  has  brought  tangible  results 
in  Canada. 

Why  can  t  we  have  such  a  set-up  in  the 
United  Stat  es  Poet  Oflicc ?  Why  not  bulletins 
like  the  o  le  pictured  here?  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  I  Xtngress  should  try  to  get  hold  of 
a  copy  of  t  le  Canadian  sales  bulletin. 

strings  off  the  poet  ofDcc.  The 
tried  st  times  to  be  promo- 
tion-mind^ but  every  time  some  selfish 
lobby  has  t  topped  it,  claiming  the  post  office 
had  no  ric  Qt  to  sell  a  form  of  advertising. 
That  Is  thi  bunk.  The  mails  are  used  by  all 
types  of  ftc  vertisers  including  those  who  sd- 


the  newest 
the   malls 


Take  th« 
post  oOoe 


vertise  in 
modern. 


)Ubllcatlons.     Let's  grow  up.     Be 
jets   sell    the   po«t-cfllcc   services 


These  three  steps.  Mr  Coagrcsaaian.  IT 
taken  soberly  and  sanely  would  solve  a  lot  of 
the  headaches: 

1.  A  balanced  structure  between  govern- 
mental functions  and  service  to  the  public. 

2.  Equitable  rate-flxlng  by  a  commission. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  sales  and  public- 
relations  division. 

These  are  my  suggestions — after  30  years 
of  using  the  mall,  alter  more  than  20  years 
of  close  and  friendly  contact  with  the  jxist 
office,  and  after  attending  countless  hearings 
where  the  ax  grinders  wailed  and  moaned. 
Sincerely. 

HsmiT  HoKZ 


Fedcnl  Aid  to  Edacation 


just  like  ai  ly  other  business. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   UTAH 

ir  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueadat.  April  19  *  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11k  1949 

BIT.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbco«d  a  let- 
ter dated  March  30.  1949.  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Le  Grand  P.  Backman. 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  concerning  Federal  aid 
to  education,  and  also  my  letter  in  reply 
dated  April  9,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobo,  as  follows: 

Salt  Lake  Cmr.  Ux&a.  JfarcA  30.  1949. 
Hon.  Elbsst  D.  Twomss. 

Senator  from  Utah.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deai  St»:  The  Board  of  Education  of  Salt 
Lake  City  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
haa  made  It  a  matter  at  record  that  the 
members  of  said  board  are  unanimously  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation. It  Is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  board  that  Federal  aid  for  education  is 
but  an  additional  infrineement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governmetit  on  individual  rights  and 
one  more  step  of  socialization  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

Local  autonomy  and  complete  supervision, 
control,  and  administration  of  our  own 
schools  will  preserve  our  national  heritage 
and  keep  our  children  unhampered  from 
regimentation,  and  will  act  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  aggression  of  foreign  Influences 
and  Ideologies  that  are  contrary  to  our  God- 
given  rights  of  free  agency,  and  the  desires 
and  hopes  of  the  founders  of  our  great 
Nation. 

We  trust  that  your  influence  will  be  exer- 
cised against  any  legislation  contrary  to  this 
expression. 

Assuring  you  of  our  best  wishes  In  your 
Important  calling  to  serve  the  [>eopIe  of  this 
fair  State. 

Tours  very  trtily, 

Lx  GsAiro  P  Bacxmam. 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education 

of  Salt  Lake  City. 

TJirmo  Statss  Sxmatx. 

CoMMTrm  ON  Labos 

Ai«0  PUBIJC  WeLFAXS. 

ilpril  9.  1949. 
Mr.  Ls  GSAND  P.  Backm.u*. 

President,  Board  of  Edxication  of 

Salt  Lake  City.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
Mr  DBAS  Lx  GaAm>;  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  90  In  which  vou  inform  oie  u(  the 
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boards  unanimous   opposition   to  the   pro- 
posed Federal  aid  to  education  program. 

First  of  all,  I  have  been  a  sponsor  of  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  for  14  or  15  years. 
Therefore,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will 
not   do    aa   you   suggest,    use   my    Influence 
against  this  legislation.    I  am  for  It  because 
it  is  necessary  and  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation.    The  Salt  Lake  City  Board  of 
Education  should  know  that  if  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  Ijecomes  law,  it  does  not 
have  to  receive  any  money  from  the  Federal 
Government.     Nothing   is  forced   upon   the 
States  and  I  am  sure  the  States  will  force 
nothing  upon  the  districts  or  the  cities  that 
do  not  want  It.    I  am  happy  that  Salt  Lake 
City  does  not  in  any  way  need  Federal  aid. 
but  for  Salt  Lake  City  to  be  opposed  to  this 
legislation  because  they  do  not  need  it  where 
the  rest  of  the  country   needs  It  so   badly 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  bit  Inconsiderate. 
Your    letter    la   one    of    hundreds    I    have 
received  on  this  subject  and  many  of  them 
are  from  the  State  of  Utah,  showing  the  need 
for  this  legislation.    I  have  probably  received 
thousands  and  thousands  of  letters  both  for 
and  against  Federal   aid  to  education,  but 
never    do    I    remember    receiving    anything 
quite  like  your  second  paragraph.    To  as- 
sume that  the  United  States,  in  recognizing 
the  fact  that  a  trained  citizenry  is  essential 
to  cur  democracy,  would  pass  a  law  which 
would    permit    "aggression    of    foreign    In- 
fluences and  ideologies  that  are  contrary  to 
our    God-given    rights    of    free    agency"    is 
startling.     Does  the  United  States  exist  to 
destroy  itself?    The  bill  specifically  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do   with   the   administration   of  the 
schools.    It  merely  grants  aid  to  the  schools 
and  leaves  the  administration  to  the  States. 
If  receiving  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  ill  influence  upon  the  school 
systems  of  our  cotmtry,  they  would  have  been 
ruined  long  ago  because  the  schools  of  the 
Nation    have   from    the    very    beginning   re- 
ceived grants-in-aid  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands.     Our  Utah  State  Agricultural  College 
receives  financial  support  every  year  and  has 
done  so  since  it  was  established.     As  an  ad- 
ministrator of  the  fiscal  functions  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  I  received  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment for  various  purposes  on  the  campus. 
I  have  on  my  desk  now  a  letter  from  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service   which 
states  that  "the  University  of  Utah  has  re- 
ceived  81.250.000   since   1946   for  use   in   Its 
medical  school."     The  Salt  Lake  City  Board 
of  Education  has  approved  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram in  some  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  schools. 
The  University  of  Utah,  the  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural  College,    and    the    Brigham   Young 
University,  and,  I  am  sure,  several  of  our  high 
schools  and  our  Junior  colleges  are  today  re- 
ceiving thousands  and  thousands  of  Federal 
dollars  In  return  for  instruction  given  under 
the  soldiers'  education  bill.     You  may  re- 
call that  I  was  the  author  and  original  spon- 
sor of  this  act  which  eventually  became  a 
part  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights.     Never  once 
have  I  seen  or  have  I  heard  it  suggested  that 
any  official  of  any  of  these  institutions  has 
ever  felt  coerced  or  dominated  by  any  sug- 
gestion of  Federal  control.     I  am  sure  when 
I  became  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
the  ROTC  unit  in  the  University  of  Utah,  no 
member  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation or  no  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
of    the    Salt    Lake    City    schools    came    and 
warned  me  that  this  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government  would  bring  about  Fed- 
eral control. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  facts  and  the  experi- 
ences of  the  48  States  in  the  Union  are  all 
against  the  opinion  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Board  of  Education.  Let  me  repeat.  Salt 
Lake  City  has  never  had  ROTC  forced  upon 
it,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  member  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Utah  faculty  has  ever  felt  under 
restraint  Iiecause  of  such  Federal  aid.  Not 
one  cent  of  Federal  money  has  been  imposed 
upon  any  school.  The  school  need  not  In  any 
single  way  cooperate  with  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  if  it  becomes  a  law.  Any  in- 
stitution can  withdraw  at  any  time  if  it 
wants  to.  The  Federal  Government  offers 
cooper,"  tion.  There  Is  no  pressure,  no  force, 
no  desire  to  dominate  either  the  theory  or 
the  practice  of  the  States  in  their  educa- 
tional processes. 

Two  world  wars  and  the  administration  of 
a  Selective  Service  Act  In  each  of  them  has 
taugat  us  more  conclusively  than  anything 
else  that  our  country's  outstanding  need  Is 
education  and  an  equalization  of  educational 
opportunities.  The  Selective  Service  System 
has  been  spoken  of  and  the  democratic  way 
in  that  every  young  man  becomes  equal  to 
the  call  with  all  others.  That  la  all  right  In 
theory,  but  In  fact  It  was  not  borne  out  be- 
cause certain  standards  were  set  up  before 
persons  became  eligible  to  be  called.  Be- 
cause of  these  standards,  taking  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  5  out  of  every  10  men  called  were 
rejected  for  some  cause  or  another,  some- 
times for  health,  but  more  often  than  any- 
thing else  for  an  Inability  to  read  or  write. 
At  the  first  of  the  Second  World  War  no  Illit- 
erate was  accepted.  This  cut  Into  the  list 
of  persons  called  so  strongly  In  some  States 
that  protests  were  made  and  the  Army  had 
to  accept  some  men  who  could  not  read  and 
write.  These  persons  had  to  be  put  In  Army 
schools  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment compared  with  the  cost  of  ordinary 
fourth-  and  fifth-grade  education.  Our  sta- 
tistics show  that  In  those  States  like  Utah 
and  the  other  Intermountaln  States  where 
public  education  has  been  In  existence  even 
longer  than  statehood.  7  out  of  every  10  boys 
called  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  were 
accepted.  That  proves  that  education  bene- 
fits health  and  aids  In  the  development  of 
the  student.  But  In  those  States  where  edu- 
cational standards  are  not  good,  only  3  out 
of  every  10  boys  called  were  accepted.  The 
trained  boys  have  to  bear  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  liabUlty  to  serve  In  wartime. 
Under  the  peacetime  draft  that  is  going  to  be 
the  same.  The  knowledge  of  this  has 
brought  about  almost  universal  support  for 
the  equalization  theories  In  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill. 

I  thank  you  for  your  last  sentence  wherein 
you  say  "assuring  you  of  our  best  wishes  In 
your  important  calling  to  serve  the  people 
of  this  fair  State."  I  know  of  no  way  I  can 
serve  the  people  of  Utah  or  the  people  of  the 
Nation  better  than  by  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunities which  will  come  to  them  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  and  its  coordinate  companion  bill, 
the  national  school  health  services  bill.  As 
I  told  the  people  of  Utah  in  my  broadcast 
over  KSL  on  the  night  of  April  6,  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  legislation  that  will  benefit  the 
people  of  our  country  In  the  next  generation 
more  than  the  three  bills  which  I  am  spon- 
soring, the  National  Science  Foundation  bill, 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  and  the 
national  school  health  services  bill,  if  they 
become  law. 

I  trust  that  the  board  of  education  will  not 
refuse  to  affiliate  with  the  benefits  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  when  that 
activity  Is  established.  I  trust  it  will  not 
refuse  the  Federal  money  to  bring  about 
proper  examination  of  all  of  the  pupils  and 
all  of  the  students  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
which  will  be  provided  by  the  school  health 
services  bill.  If  the  board  of  education  re- 
fuses to  cooperate  it  Is  only  the  people  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  their  chUdren  that  will 
be  hurt. 

Thanks  for  writing  to  me,  Le  Grand.     I  am 
sorry  to  say  1  cannot  agree  with  your  letter. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

Ei^:zxT  D.  Thomas. 


HooTcr  CaminissMM's  Aaalysii  of  tke 
Pick-Sloan  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOIVTAHA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11\  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  few 
things  have  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  Missouri  Basin  States  so 
much  as  the  Hoover  Commission's  analy- 
sis of  the  Pick -Sloan  plan  for  Missouri 
Basin  development. 

The  tone  of  newspaper  comments  on 
the  Pick-Sloan  program  has  changed 
tremendously.  Editors  who  once  felt 
that  perhaps  the  criticism  aimed  at  the 
Pick-Sloan  program  was  partisan  are 
now  taking  a  different  attitude.  Recent 
editorial  comments  range  from  surprise 
to  bitterness  over  the  hoax  which  that 
program  has  imposed  on  the  public.  I 
am  advised  that  only  two  Governors — 
Peterson,  of  Nebraska,  and  Mickelson, 
of  South  Dakota — have  appeared  in 
support  of  the  Army  engineers'  request 
for  appropriations. 

I  have  just  received  an  article  dated 
April  6,  1949.  taken  from  the  State  Jour- 
nal, of  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  which  reflects 
this  new  attitude.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  article  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Blasting  Pioc-Sloam 

(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

hooves  commissiow  heaps  CKTnCISM 

Never  has  a  major  United  States  program 
been  so  riddled  as  the  Hoover  Commission 
task  force  on  natural  resources  hss  riddled 
the  Pick -Sloan  project  in  the  Missouri  Basin. 
All  past  criticism  pales,  compared  with  that 
In  the  detailed  analysis  now  out. 

Our  little  local  and  congressional  politi- 
cians have  defended  Pick-Sloan  and  even 
extolled  it.  Our  little  governors  have  stood 
up  and  praised  it  like  chUdren  reciting  for 
candy.  Critics  have  been  ordered  to  go  "way 
back  and  sit  down,  and  loftily  told  they 
didn't  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Now  a  body  that  Includes  such  members 
as  former  Governor  Carr,  of  Colorado,  and 
Miller,  of  Wyoming,  doubles  all  previous 
criticism  in  spades.  The  best  they  can  say 
for  It  Is  that  Pick -Sloan  will  do  some  good. 

They  say  in  effect  that  this  gigantic  proj- 
ect, which  can  mean  progress  or  stagnation 
throughout  one-sixth  of  the  Nations  area. 
Is  run  by  people  so  bedeviled  by  haste  and 
lack  of  data  that  it's  almost  a  miracle  when 
they  are  as  much  as  75  percent  right.  (And 
as  we  know,  these  mistakes  always  result 
In  underestimated  cost  and  overestimated 
benefits. ) 

They  say  that  present  estimates  Indicate 
a  cost  of  86,300,000,000,  or  $20  an  acre  for  the 
whole  basin  area,  on  a  project  that  started 
out  at  $1,368,000,000.  (Note.— If  all  Agri- 
culture Department  recommendations  are  in- 
cluded, the  cost  may  be  nearer  $10JMttjOQ8.i- 
000.  And  some  Irrigation  plans  may  aotJ|8W 
an  acre.     One  actually  is  estimated  at  fMS.) 

They  say  Pick-Sloan  was  no  more 
than  if  a  groop  of  architects,  each 
to  work  separately  on  his  own  wing  of  a  big 
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tolota  op  tlMtr 

"maA  "Uf  on  facUlUM  for  beat.  w»- 

t«r.  •lectrtcliy.  «nd  eleT«tori  after  tb«  rert 
had  been  planned  ' 
Tb«y  ar*  talklnf.  mMmber.  aboat  tb« 
land-end- vAtcr  rehabtlitatioo 
la  hansa  biatocj-  lu  Kuod  or  bed 
i^ttriMMBt  oen  mmm  permanent  pro«- 
tr  «ta«naUoa.  (or  our  Talley.    It  will 


rcU  lous 


kseoi 


•tao  aSect  tb«  NatioB'a  telety. 

Tet  tbe  report  portreye  34  "pertletpetlnr* 
Federal  afencMe  aa  puIUng  and  bauilng  all 
tttm  beata.  dupUcaUng.  contradicting. 
MtlBff:  ceeb  bavtnc  to  go  back  to  Waab- 
for  final  inatnictlaoa,  and  In  many 

clear  to  Coogreaa.    Tbere  are  so  many 

tbovicanda  ot  Paderal  workers  tbat  tbey  al- 
moat  stumble  over  cacb  other. 

We  tuxdiy  realize  either,  bere  In  the  leml- 
■iM  West,   that   oat  d   this   anarchy    one 
baa  ael29ed  a  aort  of  temporary  die- 
(Tbe  report,  mere  poUte.  calla  it 

■')     Tbla  ■dfilnanf  agency  la 

tlM  Corpa  of  Army  Engineers,  perbapa  least 
fit  of  all  to  understand,  to  apprecUte.  cr  to 
"dominate"  the  problema  and  the  solutiona 
of  our  arid  West,  where  water  conserTation 
ts  all -Important. 

Ifaybe  well  realize  at  last  why  down-rtrer 
InterMts  centered  at  Omabe  and  Kanaaa  City. 
whlcb  baTe  always  regarded  tbe  Mlaaourt 
River  as  their  private  property,  have  had 
that  amug  cat-tbat-ate-tbe-canary  air  about 
tbe  way  tbla  Pick-Sloan  thing  baa  gone  ao 
(ar. 

We  weeteraera  have  relied  on  the  so-called 
r>-Li»^^^^1>y-M^Wt>^'"  amendment  which  pur- 
ports to  save  for  dry-land  uses  water  that 
orlgtnatea  weet  of  the  ninety-eighth  merld- 
But  tbe  report  potata  oat  tbat  no  one 
iB  irtiether  this  provlaloa  ta  Indeed  con- 
and  can  be  enforced — barrmg  a 
court  teat  which  la  sure  to  come. 

So  fa*  the  enormoua  and  tragic  meaning — 
tat  the  Weet — ot  the  report  acems  to  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  For  example.  Got.  Val 
of  Nebraska,  mertiy  aaya  all  that's 
with  Fl^-Aoan  la  tbat  neither  the 
Amy  nor  tbe  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
enough  men  or  money  to  give  Nebraska 
everything  It  wants.  Hearen  help  the  Weet. 
tf  saeh  statesmen  represent  Its  best  defense. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

CF  JtmNBSOTA 

IN  TKB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 


Mr  HUlfFHBBT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniinoo§  eunemt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto  an  article 
entitled  "Genocide."  written  by  Raphael 
Lemkin  and  published  in  the  March  1940 
of  the  World  Alliance  News  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
follows : 


(By  Bapfaacl  Laakln.  Tale  University  Law 
School) 
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fails  to  do  ao.  It  faces  the  disapproval  of  tbe 
International  Court  of  Justice,  which,  under 
International  law.  has  power  to  pronounce 
Itself  on  treaty  violations.  Moreover,  all 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  not  only 
the  Security  Council  will  act  for  the  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  genocide. 

The  convention  as  It  now  stands  is  a  great 
step  forward  because  It  translates  bunuin 
decency  Into  law  and,  especially  In  tbe  Held 
of  international  law,  gives  expression  to  uni- 
versal conscience.  The  convention  la  now 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  parliaments  of 
the  world.  Public  opinion  throughout  the 
world  supports  the  genocide  convention. 
The  Interest  in  this  action  Is  especially  great 
in  the  United  States,  where  It  Is  based  not 
only  on  the  great  generosity  and  compas- 
sion of  the  American  people  but  also  on  the 
tradition  of  United  States  foreign  policy, 
which  has  always  been  opposed  to  mass  vio- 
lence In  International  life.  In  1902  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  denounced  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Rxisslan  Cxar  In  protest 
against  the  pogroms  against  the  Jews.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  tried  hard,  both  during  and 
after  the  First  World  War,  to  save  the 
Armenians.  If  men  and  women  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world  will  lend  their  sup- 
port to  the  convention  now  In  this  crucial 
stage  of  ratlficaUon,  It  will  become  a  living 
force  in  our  clvUizaton — a  force  of  lasting 
significance. 


An  Old  aad  Eril  Scbcme  Seeks  To  End 
Our  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  19  deqi^latire  day  of 
Monday,  April  11) ,  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  E.  T. 
Leech,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  In 
his  Sunday's  paper,  has  a  signed  editor's 
comment  which  I  feel  should  be  read  by 
every  American. 

He  refers  to  some  things  under  the 
head  of  fancy  bait  such  as  security, 
socialized  medicine.  bonu.ses.  guaranty 
of  a  job,  and  special  favors  to  special 
groups. 

He  brings  out  the  point  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  such  things  Is  not  liberalism, 
but  that  real  liberalism  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  tbe 
Individual. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

EDrroas  Commxwt — Alt  Old  and  Evtl  Scheme 
Sksks  To  End  Om  Libextt 

(By  K.  T.  Leech,  editor,  the  Pittsburgh  Press) 
Those  who  love  and  want  to  keep  our  way 
of  life  forever  are  making  a  bad  error.  Tbey 
talk  about  getting  back  to  the  American 
system,  or  returning  to  the  American  way. 
or  almliar  pbraaes.  They  mean  well;  but 
such  talk  la  harmful  and  Inacctirate. 

It  carriea  the  Idea  of  retracing  our  steps, 
of  returning  to  something  which  Is  past. 
Actually  Just  the  opposite  Is  meant.  Few  tlie 
American  kind  of  government  has  Involved 
constant  change — always  going  ahead  and 
making   progress.     Never  going  backward. 

It  Is  tbe  strong  central  atate — the  one 
which  runa  people's  affairs  and  upon  which 
they  must  depend  for  benefits  and  declsiona—- 
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which  represents  going  backward.  Tbe 
American  scheme  Is  the  easiest  In  the  world 
under  whlcb  to  go  forward. 

No  other  government  ever  has  changed  so 
rapidly  or  so  much  as  ours  has  under  the 
Constitution.  Immense  alterations  have 
been  carried  out.  Only  once — In  abolishing 
slavery— did  these  refonns  come  through 
violence.  No  other  nation  can  show  such 
B  record. 

OLOKST  rSAUD 

But  now  we  are  beset  by  what  Is  called 
a  new  phUosopby.  It  calls  for  a  powerful 
central  sUte  to  do  our  planning,  r\m  our 
affairs,  and  dole  out  our  benefits — the  latter 
by  collecting  and  spending  our  money.  This 
scheme,  which  has  swept  much  of  the  world, 
is  pictured  a^  something  new  and  progres- 
sive. It  Is  nothing  of  the  kmd.  It  Is  the 
oldest  fraud  In  history. 

Prom  the  time  when  man  emerged  from 
savagery  he  was  under  the  rule  of  the  state. 
The  whole  story  of  cIvUlzatlon  has  been  one 
of  individuals  struggling  to  free  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  government.  Not  until 
the  American  Constitution  was  established 
did  this  ever  happen  on  any  large  or  long- 
time scale. 

Under  this  system  of  free  individuals. 
America  outdistanced  the  whole  world.  Yet 
now  we  are  asked  to  give  It  up— to  go  back 
to  the  ancient  plan  of  the  all-powerful 
state:  to  let  Government  run  our  affairs  and 
assume  responsibility  for  our  security. 

NTW  FRILLS 

The  scheme  Is  dolled  up  with  new  frills 
and  fancy  phrases.  Tempting  bait  Is  used 
to  attract  public  support.  Government,  we 
are  told,  will  give  us  security  through  law. 
It  will  pay  our  doctor  bills,  give  us  boimtles 
and  bonuses,  guarantee  our  Jobs,  care  for 
our  old  age,  and  grant  s'jeclal  favors  to  spe- 
cial groups. 

To  do  all  this.  Government  has  to  run 
things.  It  must  take  more  and  more  of  our 
Income  through  taxes  to  pay  for  what  it 
thinks  we  should  have.  The  price  of  this 
system  is  surrender  of  personal  freedom. 

Most  of  the  world  never  had  freedom,  or 
has  surrendered  it.  Much  of  it  looks  to  us— 
who  still  have  the  strength  which  only  free- 
dom can  give — for  help  and  support.  It  Is 
our  rugged,  free  economy  which  today  bears 
the  burden  of  keeping  liberty  alive. 

Yet  even  at  home  we  are  under  great 
pressure  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs — to  go  far  backward  to  the  old  curse  of 
the  all-powerful  state.  Loud  voices  cry  for 
us  to  adopt  some  form  of  the  old  plan  which 
has  done,  and  Is  doing,  such  a  miserable  job 
elsewhere. 

rr  ALWATs  miLs 

The  biggest  problem  In  combating  this 
scheme  la  to  get  Americans  to  realize  that  it 
Isn't  either  new  or  liberal.  It  has  been  tried 
imder  every  variety  of  names  and  trimmings. 
But  basically  it's  always  the  same — state 
control.  And  it  always  has  failed  in  the  end. 
Americas  first  radicals  and  liberals  knew 
this.  They  feared  government.  They  want- 
ed the  bare  minimum  of  It.  Jefferson.  Paine, 
Jackson,  and  Lincoln  were  of  that  school. 
Liberalism  In  this  country  was  foimded  on 
supremacy  of  individuals  over  the  state. 

Young  people  in  particular  are  tempted 
by  change.  Tbe  swing  to  an  all-planning, 
all-bestowing  state  Is  in  truth  a  vast  change. 
But  not  a  liberal  one.  It  means  going  back- 
far  back— to  the  sort  of  tliink  which  this 
Government  was  created  to  prevent. 

Preservation  of  otir  basic  way  of  living,  of 
our  personal  freedom,  and  our  sense  of  Indi- 
vidual self-reliance  and  responsibility  Is  a 
great  cause.  It  Is  a  noble  and  progressive 
cause.  For  It  means  defending  tbe  dignity 
of  man  and  bis  personal  freedom  to  improve 
and  go  forward. 

Yet  this  cause  of  late  has  lacked  strong 
laadership.    No  party  has  upheld  it.    Politi- 


cians have  been  flirting  with  state  controls 
as  a  itire  to  get  votes.  But  there  are  many 
signs  that  millions  of  Americans  yearn  for 
leadership  In  a  stniggle  to  save  our  free  life 
from  a  plunge  Into  tbe  old  morass  of  state 
domination. 


The  Coyote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  of  South 
Dakota  passed  legislation  designating  the 
coyote  as  the  official  animal  of  South 
Dakota.  Long  known  as  the  Sunshine 
State.  South  Dakota  thus  is  also  destined 
to  be  known  in  some  quarters  as  the 
Coyote  State. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  respects  the 
coyote  is  a  completely  misunderstood 
animal.  Some  fail  to  understand  its 
good  characteristics.  For  that  reason  I 
take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  a 
story  from  the  pen  of  Badger  Clark,  and 
published  in  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Plains- 
man. Mr.  Clark,  in  addition  to  being  a 
great  poet,  is  a  noted  naturalist  and  a 
learned  observer  of  animal  and  bird  life. 

There  being;  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BADCEK  CLARK  DEFENDS  COYOTE  AS  STATE  ANIMAL 

Badger  Clark  In  letter  to  Huron  Plains- 
man: "I  note  that  you  are  grieved  at  the 
legislature's  adoption  of  the  coyote  as  a  State 
animal.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  It  an 
excellent  choice. 

"The  prejudice  against  the  coyote  Is  baaed 
on  his  faUure  to  conduct  himself  like  a 
civilized  man.  and  respect  the  rights  of 
property,  which  is  a  little  absurd.  The  only 
law  he  knows  Is  the  law  of  his  fathers,  that 
game  belongs  to  him  who  gets  it.  Slinking 
beast?  Naturally,  for  he  is  In  the  enemy's 
coimtry.  A  mUitary  scout  In  hostile  coun- 
try slinks,  for  the  slinkin'er  he  is,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  complete  his  mission  and 
return  to  headquarters  for  commendation 
and  decoration. 

"In  the  matter  of  kiUlng.  I  think  that  the 
coyote  is  a  more  moral  fellow  than  the  aver- 
age man.  When  he  picks  up  a  chicken,  or 
other  piece  of  animated  fresh  meat.  It  is 
because  he  Is  hungry,  or  knows  that  his 
family  la  hungry  at  home.  A  sportsman,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  his  gun  and  goes  out 
to  the  field  fuU  of  good  food  up  to  his 
Adam's  apple,  and  then  kills  to  the  limit 
that  tbe  law  allows,  not  that  be  needs  the 
meat  but  Just  because  of  the  savage  delight 
that  he  takes  in  killing. 

"The  coyotes  private  life  is  above  reproach. 
You  suggest  the  bull  as  a  possible  State 
animal.  The  buU!  Horrors.  What  a  critter 
to  represent  us  before  the  world.  An  amoral 
and  utterly  Irresponsible  character,  who  has 
a  hundred  mistresses  and  doesn't  care  a 
hoot  for  any  of  tbem.  while  he  regards  their 
(and  his)  offspring  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference. 

"But  tbe  coyote  marries  monngammisl  y . 
I  don't  know  whether  there  la  any  oeremony 
or  not,  but  the  partnership  lasU  longer  than 
some  I've  seen  that  started  with  a  big  church 
wedding.     His   wife   Is   his  equal,   his   soul 


mate,  his  alter  ego,  and  they  hunt  together, 
often  cooperating,  it  Is  said,  in  ninnlng 
down  a  long-winded  Jackrabblt.  And  when 
the  missus  baa  to  stay  at  home  with  tbe 
babies.  Mr.  Coyote  bunts  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  bis  famUy. 

"He  is  keenly  inteUlgent.  Not  long  afo. 
bwe  in  tbe  State  park,  a  coyote  croesed  my 
trail.  He  stopped  In  front  of  me.  not  a 
hundred  feet  away,  and  looked  me  over  and 
grinned  at  me.  Then  he  trotted  on  for 
some  distance  and  patised  to  grin  at  me 
again.  Plnally,  Just  before  he  vanished  into 
a  line  of  woods,  he  looked  over  his  shoulder 
and  gave  me  a  delll>erate  farewell  grin.  He 
knew  perfectly  weU  that  I  was  unarmed  and 
harmless. 

"To  me  the  most  attractive  thing  about  a 
coyote  is  his  voice.  I  alwa3rs  go  to  tbe  door 
and  listen  when  I  hear  him  at  night.  His 
notes  seem  to  soar  up  to  the  stars  and  give 
an  Indescribable  Impression  of  wUdness  and 
freedom— the  voice  of  the  oU  West,  the  voice 
of  a  younger  world.  In  our  unhappy,  over- 
crowded century,  when  the  slow,  steel  tenta- 
cles of  collectivism  are  gradually  closing 
about  us  all  and  freedom  Is  fading  away. 
the  coyote's  song  is  as  sweet  and  as  sad  as 
any  music  I  know 

"Most  of  the  coyote's  traits  of  character 
have  survival  value,  as  the  scientific  p>eople 
say.  Above  all.  hs  Is  totigh  and  resourcefvil. 
taking  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune  in  his  stride.  For  three-quarters  of 
a  century  every  man's  hand  has  been  against 
him.  yet  he  not  only  survives  but  has  ex- 
tended his  range. 

"Whatever  comes,  he  can  take  it  and  noth- 
ing can  down  him.  Considering  this,  and 
calling  up  memories  of  my  fellow  citizens  as 
I  knew  them  during  the  dry  and  dreary 
thirties.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  coyote  has 
the  marks  of  a  real  South  Dakotan." 


Gare  Boothe  Lace  First  To  Sag gest 
Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 

OF  coNNicncirr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  news 
article  entitled  "Clare  Boothe  Luce 
Broached  Idea  for  Atlantic  Pact  in  1943." 
published  in  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
of  April  13.  1949.  This  article  concerns 
the  contribution  made  by  one  of  our 
leading  citizens  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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WASHmotoi*.  AprU  13. — Who  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  Atlantic  Pact? 

The  question  came  up  at  a  prtbactng  ot 
newspaper  people  here  and  tbe  anawar— ver- 
ified by  records — surprised  some  who  bad 
foigotten. 

It  was  not  Franklin  Roosevelt,  not  Winston 
Churchill,  not  Secretary  Marshall,  not  Harry 
Truman. 

It  was  Clare  Boothe  Luce.  Congrsaswomaa 
fr«n  the  Pourth  Connecticut  DMxIct  (Pair- 
field  County). 
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pointed  cmt.   "The  British  Bmplr«  ti 

\'%  nattjral  buffer  state. '  and  aflflcd: 

**A«  Prance  has  stood  between  FnglTid  and 
Oaraaay  for  ceutuite*;  «■  PoUnd.  Czecho- 
aloralda.  and  the  BaWraTia  have  stood  between 
Boata  asd  OwiaanT.  ao  there,  my  eoUea«u«a. 
oa  tlM  glote  standi  ttM  farflonf  British  Bm- 
ptn  betwwa  ttas  Ttattsd  at^es  sad  sU  Its 
real  or  potential  enemies  la  Sorqpe.'*  which 
Is  exactly  bow  the  Atlantic  Psct.  sl«D«d  April 
4  by  13  nattons  In  Washington,  would  affect 
tbs  UattaflbCBtSB. 

It  Is  WbmmfOat  to  note  that  newvpapers 
the  next  day  reported  cascsIL<  and  rebel  yell* 
punctuated  the  Bouse  session  whUe  Mrs. 
Loee  spoke,  ao  that  she  was  unable  to  com- 
pIMs  tasr  an  mlTunr  prepared  talk  because 
tf  ftBlamipMBaa  troiB  Bepubllcaas  who  liked 
her  renutrks  snd  Democrats  who  objected. 
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HOT 

A  ^Irtted  debate  loUowed  with  Luther  A. 

pal  erttlc  who  charged  that  oooe  again  lira. 
Luce  bad  conae  before  the  Hoxae  wltb  "beau- 
ttful  and  dsvsststing  pbrsass  based  largely 


parted  by  logkr  or  tacts." 

This  was  not  the  first  Instance  In  which 
tdeas  offered  for  ooiHMarsOaa  toy  the  rormer 

milalSBd  at  the 
were  used  later 
zninus  any  credit  line. 

Jfrs.  Loss  pr«c«l«d  foroMr  Sscretary  ot 
State  Ifcrshslt  by  a  ysara  with  an  oTer-all 
ptea  for  saTlng  Borope.  and  the  proof  may 
to  faaad  ta  the  the  Coswisiwsinwsi.  Raccao 
o(  OMfesr  4.  Ifli*. 

^■MietM.  can  oC  Mrs.  Locs  "getting  In 
Dutch"  for  hsli^  atasad  at  tbs  bandwagon 

uiry  la.  IMA.  following  bar  vlstt  to  th« 
IMtaa  mat.  tn  which  she  asked  that  a  limit 
ks  p«t  •■  froat-lme  duty  for  tha  ground 
]ust  ss  there  was  lor  men  of  the  Air 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


IN  THB  8EIIATK 

Tuesdaif.  Apri 
Mondat 

Mr.    MORSE, 
unanimous  coiu^nt 
the  Appendix  of 
entitled    "Dutcf 
Washington  Poat 

There  being  n  > 
was  ordered  tn  hp 
as  follows: 


or  osxcoN 
)r  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Ber  male  ooUaaguss  tn  the 

tmsrsd  at  ths  idea  of  a  simisii  gotag 
and  'tw*^  back  with  notions  m 
the  Army.     And  the  Army  Itself 
Cain."  __ 

(A  prophet  Is  noi  vMtooaft  Boasr.  save  tn 
his  own  eoontry,  aaifllB  MswiB  hovn.) 

ccocasTTDif  runw  rAvoa 

Bat    what    happened    a   year   axxl    a   half 

laMr  to  September  1»4«?    Out  came  a  report 

iiauuas    of    the  War    DspartoMnt 

ttksS  Um  taU  oi  psyehonsu- 

laCBB«nnB*»  cenkd  be 

toy  a  lap  dsy  Itmit  on 

Burnt  liaaaty. 

The  New  York  Bun.  which  printed  the  re- 

Ule  stocy :  "BMBfetaf  patat  of  coasbas  OX's 
wm  Isamsil  too  lata  by  Army."  Wliat  Mrs. 
Xabs  iHd  Mpartad  to  Coaysss  oa  lbs  Piftb 
Army  soMists  la  Italy,  and  what  she  bad 
were  one  and  tbs  saas  fouad 
rar  Dspartoftsnt  docuawat. 
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to 


It  is  heartening 


blockade 
Ca  )itol 


Ditch 


a-e 


t.he^ 
act  on 


Netli  erlands. 
Inlonesla 


tngton  of  Foreign 
praaaote  a 
Indonesia  Is  a 
Marshall  plan  and 
pact.    Subsidies 
are  hard  to  justl^ 
up  a  military 
mlaglTings  on 
surely,  to  be  hee^-d 
la  America. 

Whether  the 
ceptlve  Is  anothc^ 
evidence,   they 
Ignorance,  as 
of  the  police 
at   the    underlyl|ig 
short  In  the 
porting    from 
ever   suice   the 
Success  stood 
the  Tlctlms  of 
pertinent  becaui^ 
pers  are  in 
public 

landa  aimed  at 
they    contain 
UN  Good  Offices 
quite  at  ▼arlanc< 

The    air    of 
accompanying 
la  pathetic. 
solTlng  rapidly 
upon  Dutch 
Dutch  haf*  a 
hitherto 
with    a    big   B 
swaUcwed  aTldl? 
dying  Imperlalta^ 
InTalldated  by 
oAelaldom  In 
adays  the  real 
to    be    apprecialled 
words,  the  peop(< 
tlons  sbout  the 
red.   snd    to 
refuse  to  be 
all  to  the  good 


perlo  Ileal 
communj  rations 


thut 


oil 
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ptftlea  afresh 

oat  of 

The  position 
now  based  on  a 
proposal     at 

for 

wanted 
of 

with 
Such  a  (voposa 
(roaa  tba  start 
Dutch  ottcials 
lands.  In  sptt* 
of   the   Indonesian 
trouble  tn  Indoti««U 
for  tlie  Dutch 
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19  (.legislative  day  of 
AprUll).1949 

Mr.    President.    I    ask 

to  have  printed  in 

the  RicoiD  an  editorial 

Problem."    from    the 

of  April  2.  1949. 

objection,  the  editorial 

printed  in  the  Record. 


to  note  the  Acheson  effort 
of  the  presence  In  Wash- 
Minister  Dirk  Btikker  and 
Lands-Indonesian  meeting. 
able  cloud  over  both  the 
the  North  Atlantic  secvirtty 
goods  and  arms  to  Holland 
wbUe  Holland  Is  keeping 
in   Indonesia.     The 
Hill  are  loud  enough, 
by  Netherlands  officials 


people  are  equally  re- 
matter.     On  the  basis  of 
probably    in   a   state   of 
are  about  both  the  facts 
and  the  circumstances 
dispute.     Newsprint    la 
and  honesty  of  re- 
has    been   suspect 
Xitch    delegation    at    Lake 
before  the  world  as 
misinformation.     The  point  is 
most    American   newspa- 
recelpt  of  private  and 
from    the    Nether- 
^llghtenment.     Most  often 
of    misconduct    by   the 
Committee  which  we  And 
with  truth. 

Innocence    which    la 

myths  out  of  Holland 

It  U  said  to  be  dls- 

a  major  fact  U  Impinging 

This  la  that  the 

by  the  tail.     They  have 

that  the  animal  Is  a  bear 

but    the    pretense,    though 

enough   by  dlehards  of  a 

and  by  eommiphoblacs.  Is 

evidence  of  all  American 

with  Indonesia.     Now- 

of  the  animal  is  coming 

in    Holland.     In    other 

are  beginning  to  ask  quss- 

on  which  they  have  been 

why    the    Indonesians 

by  bayonets.     This  Is 

It  will  help  to  soften  the 

the  Security  Council  has 

the  Dutch  In  the  effort  to 

to    peace    and    start    the 

the  path  to  the  working 

Independence. 

the  Security  Council  Is 

reaolution  accepted  on  the 

Canada,     always     a 

at  Inttfnatlonal  gath- 

prsilotlnary   round    table 

and  Indonesian  Repub- 

oOdals    In    attendance. 

would   have  been  doomed 

teft  to  be  carried  out  by 

Tiiilisils     If  the  Ifoibsr- 

lalw— ttonal  renofaHkm 

Republic,   think  of   the 

as  an  Internal  problem 

ves.  the  Dutch  in  ludo- 


U  es 


lE  Jured 

tt  ese 
Hoirever, 
y  ai  a  QD 
eona  elousnc 

bill 


tlie 

coiitact 

■h&pe 


1  ne 
wo  ider 
pa4  Ifled 


Ditch 
Ul 


)f 


tb  »mseli 


_  _^^  to  think  of  It  as  an  Internal 
problem  for  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia.  The 
taU  t  is  been  wagging  the  dog  in  this  matter 
on  several  occasions. 

Perhaps  the  dispatch  to  Indonesia  of  Dr. 
J  H  van  Rcyen  is  a  sign  of  a  fresh  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  Join 
authoritatively  in  the  quest  for  a  solution. 
Dr.  Van  Roy  en  Is  the  man  for  the  Job.  In 
spite  of  being  the  unconscious  carrier  of 
misinformation,  he  has  suffered  no  detrac- 
tion from  the  general  esteem  In  which  he  is 
held  by  his  Lake  Success  colleagues.  But 
there  can  be  no  approach  to  a  solution  till 
one  party  regains  the  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  other— till.  In  short,  the  captured  Indo- 
nesian leaders  are  released,  enabled  to  talk 
freely  with  their  colleagues,  and  allowed  to 
return  for  consultation  to  their  capital  at 
Jogjakarta. 


D.  AiidersoD  Cancer  Foandatioa, 
HoastoDt  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11  >.  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, out  of  the  raw  material  of  an  in- 
tense and  trying  personal  encounter  with 
the  luiet  ruthlessness  of  cancer.  Mr. 
Paul  Bolton,  one  of  Texas'  outstajiding 
newspapermen  and  radio  commentators, 
recently  fashioned  a  sensitive  and  elo- 
quent broadcast.  In  simple  but  persua- 
sive terms,  the  broadcast  presents  a  con- 
vincing plea  for  assistance  to  such  fine 
research  institutions  as  Texas'  own  M.  D. 
Anderson  Cancer  Foundation  in  Houston, 
where  the  battle  against  cancer  is  being 
waged  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  Mr.  Bolton's  broadcast  script 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

This  evening,  I  am  going  to  make  a  special 
report  on  cancer.  To  make  It,  some  rules 
must  be  broken.  Such  as  the  rule  that 
broadcasts  —  soap  operas  excepted  —  must 
avoid  unpleasant  subjects.  And  the  rule 
that  news  reports  should  not  dwell  more 
than  2  or  3  minutes  on  a  single  subject.  And 
the  riile  that  personal  opinion  should  not  be 
reflected  in  news  reports. 

This  Is  a  report  on  legislation  which  may 
not  survive  the  current  economy  movement 
in  the  legislature — legislation  to  make  avall- 
abte  to  Texans  a  cancer  treatment  which, 
otherwise,  they  must  go  to  New  York.  Boston. 
Minnesota,  or  California  to  get. 

I  personally  believe  this  legislation  should 
survive.  To  explain,  I  shall  have  to  tell  parts 
of  a  personal  history,  as  Impersonally  as  I  can. 

First  of  all.  I  have  no  selfish  Interest  In 
this  legislation.  The  shock  of  the  word  ma- 
lignant sent  us  flying  to  the  Mayo  clinic,  la 
Rochester,  Minn.,  a  thoxiaand  miles  to  the 
north.  Whatever  the  legislature  does  will 
come  too  late  to  help  or  hinder  me  or  mine. 

The  legislation  Is  this:  The  State  board  of 
control  recommended  that  91,000,000  be  spent 
to  build,  at  the  M.  D.  Anderson  cancer  foun- 
dation In  Houston,  a  specialised  research 
building;  that  some  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-flve  thousand  dollars  be  spent  to  equip  it. 

Tills  recommendation,  at  this  time,  lacks 
legislative  approval. 
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rch  would  be  in  the  field  of  radio- 
active isotopes.  Two  big  words  which  meant 
very  little  to  me  until  a  few  months  ago. 
My  hope  tonight  is  to  cut  those  two  big 
words  down  to  our  size  by  telling  you  what 
they  meant  in  one  case. 

Before  deciding  to  make  this  attempt,  I 
sought  encouragement  from  the  mother  of 
a  child  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy.  She 
has  become  a  vigorotis,  effective  worker  for 
all  crippled  children.  I  told  her  of  my 
doubts.     Her  reply  went  like  this: 

"That's  how  we  felt;   some  sense  of  false 
pride,  a  sort  of  prlgishness  about  discussing 
our  personal  affairs.    Then  we  decided.  Why 
not  try  to  turn  our  own  worry  and  misery 
into  constructive  channels,  and  ^.erhaps  help 
some  other  family  to  avoid  them?'  " 
I  fervently  hope  her  advice  is  good. 
Cancer   struck   a   member   of   our   family. 
Without  warning,  without  pain.     It  struck 
the  thyroid  gland.     The  thyroid  lies  like  a 
butterfly  on  each  side  of  your  Adam's  apple. 
It    controls    your    energy.     Too    much,    and 
you're  overactive.    Too  little,  you  suffer  from 
chronic  fatigue.     A  faulty  thyroid  may  de- 
velop what  is  called  goiter.    A  goiter  may  be 
malignant. 

I  speak,  you  understand.  In  layman's  lan- 
guage. In  this  case,  the  malignancy  was  dis- 
covered by  very  fine  surgery,  here  In  Austin. 
After  two  more  surgical  explorations,  the 
specialists  at  Mayo's  decided  to  use  radio- 
active isotopes  of  iodine. 

Now,  you  must  understand  that  the  thy- 
roid gland  absorbs  iodine — grabs  it  up  out 
of  the  bloodstream.  When  we  made  the 
atom  bomb,  at  a  cost  of  some  $2,000,000,000, 
other  discoveries  were  made.  One  was  that 
certain  elements  could  be  made  radioactive. 
To  explain  what  this  means,  I  coiild  quote 
from  learned  scientific  reports:  but  the  ex- 
planation which  served  me  best  came  in  a 
letter.  Intended  to  make  the  meaning  clear 
to  my  8-year-old  son.  This  letter  to  Clirlsty 
starts  off  like  this: 

"I  am  still  in  the  hospital,  after  drinking 
a  glass  full  of  what  tasted  like  water,  but 
was  called  radioactive  iodine.  I'm  not  sick; 
I'm  dressed  and  up  and  doing  things.  But 
all  the  time  the  radioactive  iodine  Is  chang- 
ing things  In  my  body. 

"It  Is  a  long  story,"  the  letter  goes  on; 
"you  know,  we  all  start  out  from  two  cells, 
which  split  and  grow  until  there  are  millions 
of  cells,  all  Joined  together  to  make  the  hu- 
man body.  Wp  don't  know  why  these  two 
cells  divide  and  divide  and  make  up  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  That's  some- 
thing which  makes  life  mysterious  and  won- 
derful. 

"Sometimes  some  of  the  cells  start  acting 
up.  It  is  as  though  they  went  crazy.  They 
start  dividing  again,  and  growing,  for  no 
reason.  Where  there  are  supposed  to  be 
only  10  cells,  suddenly  there  are  20.  That's 
what  made  the  lumps  In  my  neck. ' 

The  letter  continues:  "When  you  think  of 
how  many  people  there  are  In  the  world, 
this  doesn't  happen  very  often,  and  that's 
surprising,  too,  when  you  think  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  each  made  up 
of  cells.  Remember,  we  don't  know  wtiat 
makes  these  cells  grow.  When  they  do  start 
acting  up,  we  want  to  have  the  growing  part 
cut  out,  because  it  is  something  that  wasn't 
meant  to  be  there.  But  doctors  can't  see  the 
individual  cells  while  they  are  operating. 
They're  too  small  to  see  except  imder  a 
microscope.  So  they  don't  always  get  all  the 
cells  out.  And  If  one  cell  Is  left,  one  wild 
cell.  It  will  start  dividing  and  growing  and 
make  another  lump.  That's  what  happened 
to  me.  Each  time  the  doctors  left  something 
they  couldn't  see.  It  grew.  So  the  doctors 
decided  to  try  something  else  to  get  rid  of 
those  cells." 

Here  the  letter  to  my  son  explains  how  the 
thyroid  gland  absorbs  iodine,  and  the  cells 
which  started  growing  In  the  thyroid  gland 


have  that  same  craving  for  iodine.  "Iodine," 
the  letter  goes  on,  "U  an  element.  Every- 
tiiing  In  the  world  is  made  up  of  elements. 
It  used  to  be  tliat  man  thought  these  ele- 
menu  didn't  ever  change.  Then  they  dis- 
covered that  some  of  them  are  constantly 
changing.  There  was  another  siurprlae.  They 
found  that  as  these  elements  change  they 
give  off  energy — energy  like  the  heat  of  a 
fire  burning.  Radioactive  isotopes  Is  a  way 
to  describe  an  element  changing.  Radio- 
active iodine  is  called  radioactive  because  it's 
giving  off  active  rays.  Its  giving  off  energy 
all  the  time.  You  can  feel  the  heat  given 
off  by  a  fire.  Doctors  have  a  machine  called 
the  Geiger  counter  which  can  feel  the  waves 
which  the  energy  makes  around  my  neck, 
where  the  radioactive  iodine  lias  been 
grabbed  up  by  these  hungry  cells." 

Then.  In  language  which  anyone  can  un- 
derstand, tiie  letter  says:  "This  radioactive 
iodine  pUys  a  dirty  trick  on  the  thyroid  cells. 
It  kills  them  dead.  They  can't  stand  the 
radloactiveness  of  the  Iodine.     Nobody  knows 

why. 

"Scientists  have  known  for  a  long  time 
where  to  get  elements.  They  haven't  known 
very  long  where  to  get  elements  changing. 
Now.  some  of  these  elements  changing— these 
radioactive  isotopes — are  being  made.  They 
are  doing  this  at  one  of  the  biggest  plants 
In  the  world.  Oak  Ridge,  where  they  made 
the  atom  bomb.  The  atom  bomb,  you  know, 
was   made   of  another  element   changing— 

uranium."  ^    . 

Then  the  letter,  from  which  I  have  quoted 
only  portions,  concludes:  "Elements  chang- 
ing means  that  they  are  shooting  off  things 
the  scientists  call  neutrons  and  electrons 
which  are  bombarding  the  wUd  cells  In  my 

neck." 

Now  you  must  understand  that  any  ele- 
ment which  has  been  made  radioactive  is 
potentially  harmful;  at  least,  scientists  can't 
afford  to  take  chances.  Radloiodlne  la 
shipped  from  Oak  Ridge  In  lead  contamers 
because  lead  is  the  only  thing  which  holds 
in  the  rays.  It's  shipped  by  special  airplane. 
Onlv  a  small  amount  is  kept  on  hand  at  any 
hospital.  That  small  amount  Is  protected  by 
lead  shields.  It  is  kept  in  a  laboraotry  iso- 
lated from  other  parts  of  the  hospital.  Those 
who  work  in  the  laboratory  wear  sensitive 
recording  devices  on  their  wrists  wiiich  tell 
them  when  they  are  picking  up  too  much  of 
the  radiation  from  the  very  air.  When  doc- 
tors handle  a  glassful,  to  give  to  a  patient, 
they  use  forceps  3  feet  long.  The  patient 
who  drinks  that  glassfxil  Is  temporarily  iso- 
lated. The  waste  materials  from  the 
patient's  body  must  be  carefuUy  disposed  ot. 
because  the  scientists  don't  know  what  effect 
radioactive  materials  might  have  on  marine 
life  if  those  wastes  got  into  water  streams. 
Nobody  knows  very  much  about  them,  so 
every  precaution  must  be  taken;  that's  why 
a  special  place  must  be  provided  if  Texas  is 
to  have  access  to  this  treatment. 

And  a  reason  for  research  is.  that  the 
surface  has  only  been  scratched.  Some  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  with  iodine,  but  at 
Mayo's,  one  of  the  Nation  s  leading  centers, 
only  some  40  cases  have  been  treated — in- 
cluding, incidentally,  several  from  Texas.  A 
doctor  at  Anderson's  put  It  like  this:  "When 
the  first  oU  well  was  drilled,  the  people  who 
drilled  it  knew  they  had  something,  but 
they  didn't  quite  know  what.  In  the  use  of 
radioactive  Isotopes,  we  have  drilled  only  the 
first  oU  weU." 

Perhaps  the  first  oil  well  could  be  called 
the  still  experimental  iise  of  radioactive 
iodine.  Scientists  are  experimenting  with 
the  use  of  radioactivated  gold,  calcium,  phos- 
phorus. But  the  trouble  with  the  simile  of 
the  oil  well  Is  tliat  men  who  drill  for  oil  get 
rich  rewards  in  terms  of  cash.  They  coxild 
use  the  cash  to  drill  more  wells.  In  explor- 
ing the  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes,  you  get 
back  no  cash  returns.     The  State's  invest- 


ment wUl  be  repaid  only  in  terms  of  human 
lives,  and  In  cutting  down  fear  and  heart- 
break. It  is  not  the  type  of  endeavor  to 
which  we  could  look  to  free  enterprise  to 
back  with  its  capital.  We  can  look  only  to 
private  charity — and  the  SUte. 

A  sort  of  case  could  be  made  out  for  cash 
return  on  this  Investment.  Tm  told  tliat  one 
doctor  In  Dallas  Is  using  radioactive  Iodine 
in  limited  fashion;  at  Galveston  and  Hous- 
ton they  are  experimenting;  but  for  the 
State,  its  use  is  limited.  That  goes  for  the 
entire  Southwest.  We  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  Texas  a  research  and  treatment 
center  for  the  South  and  West.  It  would  ba 
a  new  and  important  Industry,  drawing  cus- 
tomer-patients from  all  siirrounding  States. 
That's  one  example  of  cash  return.  Another 
approach  is  to  figure  the  earning  capacity  of 
Indlvldioals.  I  am  told  10  patients  now 
await  radioactive  treatment  at  Houston.  If 
each  had  an  earning  capacity  of  $100,000,  by 
saving  them  you  have  restored  to  the  econ- 
omy the  cost  of  the  special  building. 

But  It  Is  futile,  and  Indecent,  to  attempt 
to  Justify  this  expenditure  in  terms  of  doUar 
return.    It  can  be  Justified  on  the  theory 
that  the  Stote.  any  unit  of  government.  Is 
simply  an  agency  through  which  the  people 
accomplish  those  objectives  for  human  bet- 
terment which  would  not  otherwise  be  ac- 
complished or  which  would  be  insufferably 
delayed.     The  atom  bomb's  only  Justification 
which  I  have  ever  heard  Is  tliat  It  saved  the 
lives  of  many  American  boys  who  otherwise 
would  have  died      In  the  war.  280,000  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  in  battle.     And  during  the 
war  years.  607.000  Americans  died  of  cancer. 
As  for  the  cost,  Texas  does  not.  of  course, 
have  the   $2,000,000,000   which   all   America 
spent  to  make  the  atom  bomb;  and  Texas  is 
ask;d  by  this  legislation,  to  spend  only  $1,- 
325,000.    Always  comparisons  are  odious;  yet, 
let's  measure  this  expenditure  in  termb  of 
others  more  familiar.    It's  prop>08ed  to  spend 
just  a  little  more  than  the  legislature  has 
voted  to  spend  each  month,  from  now  on, 
for  farm  roads.     It's  proposed  to  spend  ap- 
proximately one-sixth  of  what  we  spent,  last 
month,  on  old-age  pensions  or  other  pub- 
lic welfare.     It's  proposed  to  spend  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  what  we  are  spending  on 
renovating  the  State  prison  system.    It's  pro- 
posed to  spend  less  than  we  take  In,  In  any 
single  month,  from  the  sales  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes;   the  appiDximate  amount   which   we 
Texans  pay  to  the  State  each  month  as  the 
tax  on  whisky. 

I  appreciate,  almost  as  well  as  a  naember 
of  the  legislature,  the  Intensely  difficult  Job 
of  fitting  outgo  to  income.  I  have  been 
watching  that  process  for  almost  a  score  of 
years. 

I  started  writing  this  broadcast  some  2 
weeks  ago.  Rereading  It.  I  find  a  miasUte- 
ment.  At  the  beginning,  I  said:  "I  have  no 
selfish  interest  in  this  legislation;  whatever 
the  legislature  does  comes  too  late  to  help  me 
or  mine." 

During  the  2  weeks  since  I  first  put  down 
those  words.  I  have  realized  why  I  do  have  a 
selfish  Interest.     I  was  brought  up  to  repay 
all   my  debts,  financial   and   otherwise.     In 
6  months,  I  have  pUed  up  an  enormous  debt, 
one  most  difficult  to  repay :  Gratitude  to  sur- 
geons and  their  skill  with  their  hands;   to 
doctors,  technicians,  to  friends  who  offered 
me  their  blank  checks,  to  the  scientists  I 
win  never  know  whose  research  finally  led  to 
radioactive  iodine,  to  whatever  divine  provi- 
dence there  be  who  provided  me   with  the 
funds  when  the  need  was  urgent.    Those  peo- 
ple who  now  wait  at  Houston  for  treatment — 
no  one  with  cancer  woiild  wait  if  any  other 
course  were  open  to  him,  and  I  realize  that 
except  for  the  grace  of  God.  we  would  be 
standing  there  with  them  waiting.     So  my 
selfish  motive  tonight  is  to  rid  myself  of  at 
least  a  part  ot  the  debt  I  owe. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  I7TAU 

ni  THE  SEXAT%  or  TH«  UNTTK)  STATES 

TmeMdaw,  April  li  Htgi^atice  dot  of 
Moudaf.Apm  IV.  1949 

Ur  THOM-\S  of  UlAh.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Eleanor  B  Alien,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Los  Angeles 
Schools.  ha5  written  an  article  entitled 
"An  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Cofne."  It 
b  thoughtful  and  tt  plazis  community 
responsibility  In  our  scho<Hs  for  sentl- 
mrat  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind. 
JX  li  worthy  of  widespread  4l«tnbution. 
and.  therefore.  I  ask  unairfaieuB  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  d  the 
RacoBB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas. 
as  foQows: 

IFtoa   the  ham  Angeiea  SciMXil  Jownai   o( 

J&nutfy    10.   IMBI 

'im  FT'   wuos*  Tim  mmb  ooats" 

(By    BeamOT    B.    Allen,    member,    Bc»nl    of 

Brtxicauon,  Ixa  Angeles  City  SchooU) 

Victor  Bu«o:  -KotlUnc  »•  »  powertiil  m  an 

kSea  vboae  time  has  onmm  "  ^    _ 

WbAt  !•  it  tiiat  la  mamtm  wSOIanm  and 
■etttag  th«m  on  tbm  ■wftT  As  totalitarian 
lorcM  endeaTor  to  iha&te  tbt  democratic 
Idea.  Ireeraen  have  beeoote  alertad  tlie  world 


to  know  and 
«ltt  ita«  prtnUfei 

mm  ■thai  tn  a 
(iewiofp  the  type 
tag  to  a  reality 
of  free  peoptee. 


tM 


bmeflt 


t4> 


We  are  cocucloua.  as  nrvar  feefore.  that  tha 
eanfi^to  between  indlrldiMls  tn  the  home 
^nA  commanltf  azul  betwe«i  grs«xpa  on  the 
nattooal  aad  toMmattnwal  level  have. 
throiKh  ***f  ^M.  kMB  a  coDlUct  of  idc- 
QtaiM.  Ow  «te  eoBUBaatty  level,  the  re- 
Mlti  are  Iwokcn  bootM  MBtf  pattered  rela- 
tknwhlpe  On  the  Intematinnal  level,  these 
eaofUcta  reeull  in  war*,  "cold"  and  "hot." 

"Idadocy  U  a  word  we  have  had  to  Icam 
to  vndacstand  todaj  aa  we  teamed  In  the 
thtrtlea  the  nr»*>^ning  at  totalitarian  lam. 
An  ideolofry  ts  Maaa  in  acttoa.  It  la  that 
concept  (tf  a  w^  Of  me  which  mnbnw—  aMW 
and  natloDa  An  Idaolagy  la  to  natkna  what 
taifch  la  to  an  IndlvkHial.  It  ts  a  way  of  life 
wMdi  tuntfraa  a  people  and  for  wlilch  men 
vfll  ttv*  sod  tflr. 

Today,  two  baalc  IdeologieB  are  at  war 
They  aia  eallad  by  rarlotia  namea:  right  ver- 
siu  wrong:  principle  Teraua  •alf-lntereat: 
Ood-isisptred  democracy  versus  atheistic 
im.  Bach  of  us  tn  oar  dally  Uvtng. 
ly  or  unconacloasly.  contrttnitea  to 
one  of  theae  Maolagtra 

We   have  wMMBMd  ttM   rcstilt   of   yottth 
fired  with  an  idea     Germany  traiaad  yoong 
wfllli^  to  die  for  a  ductitna  of  Miper- 

nd  wtth  tbc  ductrtiM  o(  eoper- 
eUsB  which  ends  to  stave  camps  "MUltant 
Lento  caHed  the  doctrine  of 
Toath.  both  tnstde  and  oot- 
Blde  at  BOMts^  trained  to  nondemoeratlc 
^McmOftKr.  ttv*  and  Bght  and  are  ready  to 
Ala  for  coaunontswi. 

roe  what  are  daMOCiatte  tree  nattooa  at 
the  world  tralnlnc  thair  yoqth?  Are  we  ere- 
atlDf  s  paaskxiate  da»wth'in  to  democratic 
priBctplee  to  our  ycemg  people?  Are  we 
maktnx  our  yoMtti  pko^tm*  ct  a  past  Mast 
Can  we  maicto  Itoa  ftttHen  aad  plaa  of  dM 
%oiaittarlan  Idaat 

rree  pablte  edvieatlon  to  America  was  es- 
tabltabed  to  perpetttate  ttie  Idea  of  democ- 
r«ry  PobUe  schoola  wtth  eompolaory  at- 
tendance exist  ao  ttMt  tueraaaliic  BUwtMva 
<rf    todiTMluais   may    hava   tha   opportunity 


rea  telng 


n&ke 


IB 

e<ju*!  prlTtleges 
happiness. 

We  have  tatight 
about  democracy 
means  Ideas  most 
IndlvMoala  axMl 
Tcrged  on  pubUe 
ter  cultural 
increased 
It   simply — people 
teach  our  rtiildrei  i 

People   are 
educational  skills 
tltudes  have  not 
advance. 

Education   has 
equipping  us  to 
material    obetadek 
without   deTelopt;ig 
ctiaracteristlcs  at 
borlineaa.  we  hav 
the  materlahatic 

Science  has 
cuu  to  easy  llvlhg 
program   of   Kasj 
advanced  to  ^t 
ranced  to  get  us 
done  its  crowniof 
atom.     Science 
are  afraid  to  live 
We  think  It  is 
fear.     What  we 
dlaintesrated 
t|<iT\g«  and 
pace  to  getting 
grated. 
5^P«hi>  at  handfng 

science. 


owr  chUdren  a  great  deal 
but  to  liave  an  Ideology 
be  trandated  into  action. 
groups  of  people  have  con- 
sdQcatlon  demanding  bet- 
greater  world  vision. 
mda standing  or — to  put 
are   demanding   that   we 
how  to  live  togetlier. 

that  to  an  age  of 
human  behavior  and  at- 
kept  pace  with   scientific 


adv  meed' 


IS 


lias 


Ad  on. 


plac4s. 
vs 
sane,    moral. 


prograitis 


satisf  ai  rtory 


letmtog 


a  bleb 
«ny 


We  must  not 
building 

ontlrln^y  workc^ 
face  that  their 
weighed  or  even 
side  of  education 
we  have  failed  tc 
to  the  hearts  of 

A  program  of 
rcsalta  to 

We  have  obvlou4iy 
IVow.  we  are 
heart. 

Uaterialism. 
self-interest  to 
the  imagination 
cators.     It  tias 
the  true  pnrpow 
at  making  a  life 
nving  to  a 
self  and  the  devi 
trine      Such  a 
the  police  state 

An  educatkB 
with  what  la 
a  child 
tmt  a  slave 
desires  and  self 
of  all  propa 
power  of 

Tba  age  of 


B> 


fr* 


wtthoi  It 


b^  t 
stand  irds 


ehlUtoan  have  •< 

how  to  think 
q^trttual 
■HMure  wtwt 

We  mtist 
to  thtok      But 
cipies  of  a  fre 
neas.  netghborl 
obsdtence  to 
tng  and  actloni 

Recently   a 
"aud  '  call  m 


the  duties  that  oome 
cd  a  free  society. 
moc^"*'y  must  create  and 
cttiaen  capable  of  taring- 
Idea  of  a  government 
ho.  under  God.   can  live 
of  their  color,  creed,  or 
allowing  each  other 
pursoe  life,  liberty,  and 


done  a   matchless    }ob   of 

a  living  and  surmount 

However,    to    so    doing. 

equally   the   totanglble 

unselfishness   and   nelgh- 

played  toto  the  hands  of 

tfillaaophy  of  "get." 

to  get  us  all  the  short 

(Even  radio   boasts  a 

Listening.)     Science    has 

things.     Science  has  ad- 

(laces  quickly.     Science  has 

best  by  getting  iis  the  split 

now  got  us  a  world  we 

in. 

tlie  distotegrated  atom  we 

•eafly  ought  to  fear  is  the 

In  a  mad  race  to  get 

education  has  not  kept 

the  ^<nri  of  a  whole,  Inte- 

and    «'"«*^ft«>'    Adam 

the  tools  sharpened  by 


T|tn«Twt»  the  fine  character - 
stocere    educators   have 
for.     But,  we  do  honestly 
effectiveness  has   not   out- 
balanced the  materialistic 
Somewhere  along  the  line, 
make  these  high  Ideals  real 
youth. 

earning  is  only  real  when  It 

behavior  and  atutudes. 

been  teaching  the  mind. 

we  must  change  the 


exists  wherever  there  is 

of  us.  has  been  capturing 

of  many  unsuspecting  edu- 

iiut>tly  and  quietly  deflected 

of  education  from  the  Idea 

to  a  democracy  to  making  a 

y  where  "everyone  for  hlm- 

take  the  htodmost"  is  a  doc- 

s^ety  must  eventually  create 

o  save  us  from  each  other 

system  which  fails  to  deal 

Impure,  and  selfish  to 

not  free  to  thtok  or  act, 

win  be  a  slave  to  his  own 

Titerests.     He  ts  at  the  mercy 

because  he  win  have  no 


1  tm 


Lganla 
discrti  itoatlon. 


thinking  and  free  self-ex- 
developlng  spiritual  con- 
education    la    gone.     Oxir 
right  to  be  taught  not  only 
to  be  taught  the  moral  and 
by   which   they   are  to 
thtok. 
taach  our  children  what 
V*  can  tesch  them  the  prin- 
■oetoty — honesty,  unselflah- 
Mss.  moral  cleanliness,  and 
guides  for  their  thlck- 


litgh-achnol    girt   attended   an 
l4»  school.     The  young  people 


themselves  undertook  the  Job  of  facing  the 
problem  of  dlahonesty  In  thetr  school,  aad 
flndtog  what  to  do  about  It.  This  girl  was 
convicted  of  her  own  dUhonesty  as  she  lis- 
tened. Encouraged  by  the  other  young 
people,  she  went  to  her  girls'  counselor.  She 
returned  a  hall  pass  and  absent  excuse  she 
had  been  given  after  bringing  a  note  with  her 
mother's  signature  which  she  had  forged. 
The  counselor  reports  this  girl  has  become 
an  outstanding  leader  In  her  class  where  up 
untU  that  time  she  was  the  counselor's  out- 
standing problem. 

In  another  school  two  glris.  arch  enemies, 
whose  leadership  had  divided  their  school 
toto  warring  cliques,  were  In  the  same  clasa 
to  ortentatton.  One  day  they  stood  up  be- 
fore the  class,  hand  In  hand,  and  said.  "What 
we  have  been  studying  aboirt  together  haa 
made  us  see  that  our  fight  here  In  school  Is 
part  of  the  trouble  with  the  world,  and  if  we 
want  the  world  to  be  different  we've  got  to 
start  being  different  ourselves  "  The  girU 
had  decided  to  make  up  and  the  counselor 
reports  an  about-face  In  the  girts'  attitude. 
Where  democratic  prtociples  become  real 
to  the  hearts  of  children  we  know  the  world 
will  be  different.  Learning  programs  that 
reach  the  heart  change  them  as  weU 

This  ts  an  area  of  education  that  we  have 
faUed  to  develop  adeqtmtely  untU  now. 
Previously,  people  believed  It  the  prerogative 
of  home  and  church.  But  today,  the  power 
of  an  Idea  taking  hold  In  the  mtods  of  men. 
as  they  see  their  freedom  threatened,  haa 
resulted  to  the  upstirgence  of  a  public  de- 
mand that  our  schools  change  their  direc- 
tion and  take  responsibility  for  moral  and 
spiritual  tratatog. 

Our  sound  educators  have  long  and  pa- 
tiently awaited  tills  demand  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  this  assurance  of  support  from  the 
home  and  community.  They  want  to  go  to 
grtpe  wtth  the  weaJmeases  of  curricula  which 
teach  well  the  leamtog  skills  of  the  head  and 
hands,  but  which  leave  the  hearts  of  too 
many  of  our  children  selfish,  greedy,  calcu- 
Isttog  and  unlovtog.  A  few  teachers  are 
pkneerlng  and  find  tog  the  secret  of  how  to 
do  this. 

Democracy  Is  coming  toto  Its  great  hour 
as  educators,  parents,  and  citizens  begto 
to  understand  that  democracy  Is  not  a  politi- 
cal concept  but  a  way  of  life.  It  is  not  a 
piocess  of  government  in  some  far-off  capital, 
but  Is  a  matter  of  how  a  cltl2en  lives  where 
he  Is. 

Democracy  depends  not  only  on  govern- 
mental structure,  but  on  the  structure  of 
sound  homes  maintained  by  husbands  and 
wives  who  are  honest  with  each  other  and 
their  children.  Democracy  lives  not  to  signed 
documents  and  peace  treaties,  but  it  lives 
when  todlvlduals  can  work  together  to  har- 
mony and  as  a  team  to  factories,  offices, 
stores,  and  schools,  trusttog  one  another. 

Democracy  does  not  only  depend  on  the 
honesty  of  men  In  oOce,  but  Its  very  exist- 
ence depends  on  whether  sweaters  and  lunch 
boxes,  pens  and  nickels  can  be  found  where 
they  were  last  left,  and  whether  John  Is  wlll- 
tog  to  admit  he  cribbed  in  the  exam  and 
decides  not  to  do  It  agato 

Democracy  doesn't  depend  on  who  is 
elected  to  Washington,  but  whether  our 
children  to  school  elect  to  be  clean-living 
to  their  thoughts  and  actions  Democracy 
depends  on  the  youth  to  our  schools  deciding 
tliat  It's  smart  to  apply  to  thetr  own  lives 
the  faith  to  God  that  our  great  men  and 
documents  of  tiistory  claimed  for  our  Nation. 
In  some  srh"*^!*  a  moment  of  devotion — 
when  teaciiers  and  pupils  bow  their  heads 
as  God's  bleaatog  Is  tovuked  on  the  events  of 
the  day— has  been  lauded  by  teachers  as  one 
of  the  most  enriching  additions  to  the  sciiool 
experience.  Quiet  consideration  of  the 
plans  for  the  day,  and  each  child's  responai- 
blllty  to  them,  haa  promoted  efficiency  and 
friendly  school  spirit  In  the  WSA  National 
Journal,  the  article  entitled  '"When  ChlldrMi 
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Listen."  reports  that  such  procedures  have 
eliminated  cheating  to  an  arithmetic  class, 
and  tocreased  skUls  to  others.  PoUowlng 
one  such  occasion,  a  high-school  boy  was  con- 
victed by  his  conscience  for  taking  money 
from  his  teacher's  drawer.     He  rettimed  It 

to  her. 

We  have  too  long  made  democracy  a  thtog 
of  the  head  when  to  reality  it  mtost  become 
a  fighting  faith  of  the  heart. 

The  hour  has  come  when  we  realize  that 
education  for  freedom  is  not  barren  of  reli- 
gion and  faith  but  U  one  with  the  rich  spirit- 
ual depths  of  every-day  living.  We  no  longer 
bend  the  knee  to  the  bigot  and  defer  to  the 
atheist.  We  realize  that  to  deny  our  school 
children  the  teachtog  to  their  classroom  that 
the  wUl  of  God  must  be  their  will  and  His 
commandments  their  yardstick,  is  to  open 
our  Nation  to  the  onslaught  of  human 
dictatorship  and  the  rule  of  tyrants. 

"Nothing  is  so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come." 


Boilding  Armed  Serrkes  Into  a  Team 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   ORICON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  i:nnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricotd  an  article 
entitled  •'Building  Armed  Services  Into 
a  Team,"  by  Roscoe  Dnimmond.  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  which  appeared  In  the 
Christian  Science  Mc  litor  on  April  5. 

1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Stati  OF  THi  Nation 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

BTTLDINC  ARMXS  SIXVICXS  U»TD  A  TKAK 

Washington. — One  of  the  most  asked  and 
lesst  answered  questions  to  Wsshtngton  is: 
How  can  the  Jotot  military  chiefs  be  bnnight 
to  function  more  aa  a  team  and  less  as  a 
group  of  competing  attorneys,  each  pleading 
for  all  he  can  get  for  his  own  service? 

BeiOTe  he  resigned  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
James  Forrestal  once  remarked  in  conversa- 
tion that  under  normal  circumstances  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  It  would 
take  three  or  four  generations  of  Jotot 
Chiefs — that  U,  three  or  four  sets  of  Jotot 
Chiefs  serving  over  a  span  of  a  dozen  years — 
before  the  topmost  leaders  of  the  three  serv- 
ices outgrew  the  limitations  of  one-service 
prejudice  and  one-service  thinkmg  and  really 
began  functioning  as  national  defense  chiefs, 
with  a  loyalty  to  the  national  defense  es- 
tablishment even  greater  than  their  loyalty 
to  the  three  services  which  make  up  that 
establishment. 

Mr.  Forrestal  Is  aaking  for  a  lot.  but  he  Is 
not  aaking  for  too  much.  and.  furthermore. 
the  Nation  cant  afford  to  wait  for  three  or 
foiu-  generations  of  Jotot  Chiefs  to  brtog  this 
about.  One  adequate  reason  the  Nation  can't 
afford  to  wait  Is  that  we  are  not  living  to 
normal  circumstances.  We  are  simply  not 
a  normal  world  and  certainly  not  a  peaceful 
wtwld.  The  need  for  a  really  totegrated 
team  of  Joint  Chiefs  is  so  great  that  Its  de- 
velopment has  got  to  be  speeded  up. 

How?     That's  the  question. 

Now,  since  the  present  members  of  the 
Jotot  Chiefs  are  preemtoentjy  honest,  com- 
petent, and  patriotic  men.  It  must  be  that 


there  ts  something  to  the  military  system 
Itself  wliich  makes  breadth  of  view  extremely 
difficult  to  attato.  If  tills  assumption  is  cor- 
rect— and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  it 
Is — then  can't  some  steps  be  taken,  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good,  to  promote  a 
national  defense  loyalty  over  and  above  a 
service  loyalty? 

The  central  problem  is  that  from  the  mo- 
ment a  young  man  decides  to  begto  training 
to  i>e  an  officer  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force,  nearly  everything  conceivable  is  done 
to  breed  into  ^^^  a  one-service  mentality 
and  virtually  nothtog  is  done  to  trato  him 
to  have  the  breadth  and  grasp  and  imder- 
standing  and  loyalty  to  a  national  defense 
concept,  to  a  national  defense  team. 

The  result  is  that  young  officers  are  given 
a  one-service  todoctrlnation  before  they  have 
even  started  at  the  bottom  of  their  careers, 
and  by  the  time  they  have  reached  tlie  top 
Its  almost  too  late. 

No  one  questions  that  there  Is  great  merit 
to  preservtog  service  entity  and  service 
esprit  de  corps  to  the  operation  of  the  Army. 
Naw.  and  Air  Force.  While  preservtog  sepa- 
rateness  to  operation,  the  need  is  to  achieve 
real  unification  at  the  top  and  trato  young 
men  at  the  bottom  to  the  concept  and  to  a 
loyalty  as  national  defense  officers. 

How  to  do  this? 

1.  Take  the  uniforms  off  the  cfllcers  when 
they  begto  their  service  at  the  top  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Jotot  Chiefs.  Appotot  senior  of- 
ficers to  the  Jotot  Chiefs  who  are  not  the 
operating  heads  of  the  services  and  who. 
being  ready  for  retirement  after  this  highest 
service,  will  not  be  looktog  for  service  prefer- 
ment to  the  future. 

2.  Don't  put  any  uniform — unless  It  be  a 
national  defense  unifonn— on  the  offlcers- 
to-be  during  the  period  of  training.  Give 
all  future  officers  the  sam*  basic  teclmlcal 
and  educational  training  at  West  Potot.  at 
Annapolis,  and  at  a  third  military  academy 
which  would  be  necessary  to  produce  suffi- 
cient officer  material  for  the  three  snvices. 
Then  turn  over  one-third  of  each  of  the  grad- 
uating rlassrti  of  the  national  defense  acad- 
emies to  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force— so 
far  as  possible  to  accordance  with  the  choice 
of  the  graduates  themselves. 

Obviously  there  will  be  service  leaders  who 
will  hold  up  their  hands  and  scream  bloody 
murder  at  these  suggestions.  Some  Navy  or 
Air  Force  partisans  will  say  you  have  got  to 
trato  a  naval  officer  or  an  Air  Fcwce  officer 
from  the  time  he  Is  out  of  rompers.  This  is 
buncombe,  and  I  can  give  you  highly  placed 
mUitary  men  who  know  and  will  say  It  la 
buncombe. 

The  need  is  to  remove  service  pride  and 
service  prejudice  from  the  top  and  from  the 
bottom.  The  need  is  to  unify  at  the  level  of 
combined  strategy^naking  and  to  train  fu- 
ture officers  to  the  spirit  of  unification  before 
they  are  put  toto  the  three  services. 

Frankly,  these  are  not  my  ideas.  They  are 
ideas  I  *'have  heard  favoralriy  disctissed  by 
military  leaders  who  have  achieved  a  rank  of 
todependence.  It  seentis  to  me  that  they 
deserve  to  be  more  than  Just  discussed. 
They  deserve  to  be  acted  upon. 


Assistance  to  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoBnn> 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  IjNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  19  HegislatiTe  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
recognise  that  one  of  the  most  Important 
challenges  facing  our  Natitm  is  secturing 


Justice  and  equity  for  our  ex-servicemen. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricosd  the  text  of  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Praser  S.  Ghirdner.  as 
published  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Union 
News. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  national  legislative 
chairman  of  thjit  organization  and  is  an 
authority  on  teterans'  affairs,  having 
served  as  past  national  officer  of  major 
veterans'  organizations  in  addition  to 
having  discussed  veterans'  afTalrs  on  the 
radio  and  elsewhere. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Gardner's  comments 
will  he  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  all  American  ex-servicemen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

ON  THX  LXCAL  SmS 

( By  Praser  8.  Gardner  i 
There  are  10.000,000  things  a  Maa  l«  uni- 
form can  never  forget — 10,000,000  Olngi  he 
cannot  discard  along  with  his  uniform.  He 
cotild  not  explato  these  things  to  you  to 
words  of  2  or  iO  syllables.  Tliey  are  the 
things  that  have  changed  him.  They  are  the 
things  which  can  separate  him  forever  from 
you,  unless  you  understand  that  even  though 
he  Is  home,  without  a  uniform,  he  is  still  a 
soldier  or  sailor,  and  is  different — and  may  be 
so  forevermore. 

Any  man  who  has  been  to  the  armed  forces 
of  his  coimtry.  whether  or  not  he  has  suffered 
a  wound,  an  tojury,  a  disability,  tiaa  under- 
gone a  basic  change  in  his  entire  mode  of 
living.     He  has  been  removed  from  all  home 
and  family  responsibility.     He  has  l>een  re- 
sponsible only  to  his  superior  oAcers.      His 
law  has  been  the  law  <rf  war— to  kill  or  be 
killed.    To  obey  orders  and  to  destroy  the 
enemy.    This  has  been  his  life  and  hU  pur- 
pose to  life.    It  Is  a  far  cry  from  normal  life 
and  normal  responslbUlty.  such  as  we  dally 
experience,  and  yet  I  firmly  beUeve  to  the 
servlcemMi  aad  veteran,  home,  wherever  it  la. 
Is  the  most  sacred  spot  to  all   the  world. 
Home  Is  where  his  thougMa  and  his  love,  his 
dreams,  and  hopes  are  ecatsrsd.    They  came 
back  agato  to  take  up  life  where  they  left  It. 
and  they  expected  to  find  things  the  same. 
For  they  thought  of  themselves  as  being  stin 
the  same  boys  who  went  out  from  our  homes. 
but  they  are  not  the  same  boys  who  w«e 
proudly  waved  away. 

Stoce  last  they  saw  their  homes  they  have 
seen  a  new  wwld.  They  have  visited  lands 
of  which  some  bad  never  even  heard,  and 
have  lived  aowng  people  of  strange  customs 
and  observed  thetr  cultures,  studied  their 
Ures.  and  judged  their  views. 

They  have  lived  ^|riugh  lonely,  tragic 
days  and  seen  horror^Hfc  experienced  never- 
to-be-forgotten  morMK.  They  have  s^en 
men  killed  and  some^lPfie  killed  men.  They 
have  come  back  to  cur  hories,  to  our  towns 
and  our  farms,  to  our  shops,  and  offices,  and 
they  have  brought  to  our  smug  commtinitles 
•  ooamopolitan  outlook  such  as  we  have  never 
known  before. 

They  are  not  the  same  boys  who  went  out 
from  our  homes  and  no  amount  of  wishful 
thiniring  will  make  them  so.  Our  boys  have 
now  become  cur  men.  Tho-jgh  they  returned 
to  the  things  of  which  they  dreamed  while 
they  were  away,  tliey  unconscioualy  expected 
some  of  those  things  to  have  kept  pace  with 
their  own  changed  views.  Having  analyzed 
political  attitudes  from  the  vantage  point  of 
distance,  they  have  dared  to  suggest  diangcs. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  see  that  their  voice 
Is  heard  to  poUtlcal  tasues.  They  have  wit- 
neaed  economic  slructmes  to  many  phases, 
and  now  are  determined  that  the  future  shall 
be  more  wisely  planned.  After  having  ex- 
perienced life  on  varied  levels,  they  have 
formed  ne-sr  opinions  of  the  social  order. 
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crips  with 


mUittj 


life   axMl 

thereof. 

:  to  ffiw  all  »  chance. 

to  l«)tCt  UUt  WhkUl  tfOM  BfOt 

Tliw  yovnc  Bwn  art  Um  po- 

I  ol  thta  ooontry.    Th«j  are  the 

potential  BtreDCi:th  and  backtxme  at  tb»  new 
world  they  fought  for.  That  one  itxnple 
truth  w  all  moat  nmUm. 

BigtAXj.  oar  youac  vctcraxia  have  expected 
|oto  that  voOM  aaaore  them  ftnacctal  sta- 
bility, for.  during  the  years  they  had  been 
away,  they  had  no  opportunity  to  ast*Ulsh 
a  toons  and  to  raise  a  family.    WhUe  he  was 
away,  others  were  assured  of  the  secunty  of 
their  homes  and  thetr  Jobs,  tor  the  Tery  fact 
that  be  was  '^ghMHt  to  protect  them.    Aft«r 
all,  the  iMB  wliaas  lot  tt  was  to  be  away  la 
service  had  BO  iMre  psaooBl  rs^BBsOiilttf 
for  the  safScWlBC  of  AaMrtflft  Xtmn  did 
those  whoee  lot  It  was.  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  remain  at  home     As  to  the  dis- 
abled ex-member   of   the   armed  farce*,   we 
have  heard  mtx;h.  »nd  will  >»e«r  more,  about 
the  various  rehabilitation  profrmms  of  the 
and  naval  esrvtee.  as  well  as  the 
AdiBliilBtntkn    pro«ram    In    the 
same  ftsUL    lUaaks  to  the  piugisas  ot  saedi- 
cai   setenee.   blood    pUsma.   penictnin.   and 
sulfa,  comparatively   many  more  lives  were 
saved  In  the  ^»t  past  war  than  In  any  war 
in  history.     The   rehablUtatlon  program  ct 
all   niiiwatiMt   eum^^v  takes  care  of   the 
ju^Ki.^  BMn  wlkD  easoe  back,  retumlne  them 
to  thdr  homes  In  as  nonnal  a  condlti«i  as 
their  dlsabUities  will  permit.     According  to 
the   War   and   Mary   Departments,   and    the 
Vataraa's  Adminlstratioo,  tfee  goal  al  their 
niheliilltatt'm  program  la  to  restore  the  dis- 
id  mdivliSvaL  as  far  as  poesihle.  physicaUy. 
itally.  aad  eooocoaicallj.    And  that  takes 

^   than    Jart   focd   aadlcal    treatment. 

Modem  miHt**^'  cars  and  surglcai  skill  ma; 
have  saved  tlM  UXe  o<  the  aoldler  wctuuled 
la  batUe  but  the  obUgatloa  does  not  end 
tlMK.  To  rehahiatats  means  to  restore  to 
a  formsr  rata.  rank,  state,  or  privilege. 

TbM.t  4iiT'*~**  our  fotng  aU  the  waj-  We 
■nist  help  the  disabled  veteran  to  overcome 
all  mental  basards.  as  well  as  his  pby&lcal 
hsw1*^p»  snd  restore  h'Ti  to  a  full  and  use- 
mi  jiie  RetmMittatioB  d  the  disabled  vet- 
smn  must  be  MBttMMri  kiag  after  dlsch^ ge 
bf  Mmelaa  equ^wted  to  aerve.  by  famUy  and 
frtsa^t.  and  toy  tbs  pubUc  in  geoaraL  They 
wlU  be  rather  keyed  up.  in  many  cases,  be- 
caisM  they  lived  and  led  an  Insane  kind  of 
Mia,  a  life  luUtacatood  only  by  those  who  lived 
tt.  It  is  mj  firm  belief  the  one  thing,  a  big 
^^tp»  tkese  mfv  will  always  weicome.  prob- 
ably mem*  Uian  anftktag  eiae.  wlU  be  to  gM 
ttf4^  of  a  broad.  wazK  ■mViiitinrHiig  Imad. 
a  ^^n/^  that  will  actually  help  him  make 
contact  with  things  that  arc  real  and  gen- 
uine, peace  and  quiet,  communion  vith  na- 
ture, secxinty,  independence,  and  a  chance 
to  create  his  own  destiny.  Ifothlng.  no 
nase  of  pride  or  seU-canacknuiieaa.  or  doubt. 
gji^imii^l  Boake  any  of  us  hesitant  or  reluctant 
In  our  effort  to  understand  the  new  veteran — 
tlM  World  War  IX  Johnny  who  has  cone 
inf»i»»««Tig  home. 

It  to  in«1*— *  our  duty  to  b^  him  com- 
pletely through  the  transition  period,  be  It 
10  days  or  10  yeaca.  tram  sn  active  fVghUng 
llXe  to  that  of  a  dlgnlHed.  proud.  self-sus>- 
tained.  successful  citlxsn.  Remember,  there 
are  almost  l50iXX)  veterans  In  Veteraos'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  slons.  This  docs  not 
tnrt^nt*  the  hnndreds  of  cases  of  veterans  not 
yet  completely  restored  to  the  way  of  life 
they  amti  and  deeervc.  Tour  understanding. 
In  aetkm.  wQl  be  a  total  sucosss  If  yov  under- 
stand that  be  expects  to  be  treated  In  the 
sanks  m*"''*^  you  would  treat  any  other  ncr- 
n^  Iraaann  being.  Just  as  you  would  be 
treated. 

-When  he  cnwas  back."  was  on  the  lips 
of  m*''**^''**  who  remained  at  home  dtulng 
the  latast  war.  It  was  lald  tn  many  lan- 
goacaa  by  people  of  —nj  lands,  by  mothers 
■Bd  (athara.  by  wives  and  sweethearts,  by 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

brothers  and  sfcters.  and  by  MtUe  chll- 
ibrn.  It  was  the  preface  to  millions  of  hopes. 
It  entered  the  li  nguag«  of  our  prayers.  It 
called  up  cherlsJ  ed  plctxires  of  the  past.  It 
set  us  to  maklni  plans.  At  the  thought  we 
should  renei»  o  ir  promises,  unspoken  but 
hallowed  by  a  1  nousand  repetitions  In  our 
minds,  to  make  real,  and  make  stick,  the 
home  and  peace  and  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity for  which  Jie  veteran  fought.  Done 
with  d.<ingeT,  ho  Tor,  and  fear,  he  will  turn 
•estfully.  with  your  understanding  and 
mine,  to  school  snd  friends  or  to  his  work 
and  family  snd  sgnln  find  happiness  and 
security  Tomt  rrow  belongs  to  those  who 
prepare  for  It  to  lay. 


TW  Mcdway 
Tkro«xb 


Plan  for  World  Peace 
World  Brotherhood 


KXTENS[ON  OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  BUiNET  R.  MAYBANK 


or 


IN  THE  SENAT  Z 

Tuesdag,  -itfr^ 


Church,  Char 


SOTTH  CASOtlNA 


Z  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
19  {legislative  day  of 
Mondky.  April  ID,  1949 

Mr.  MAYB/  NK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  jn  address  entitled  The 
Medway  Plar ."  delivered  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  L.  03  ien.  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 


eston.  S.  C.  and  director 
of  education,  <  iocese  of  Charleston.  S.  C 
at  the  sumnH  r  sessions  at  Misericordia 

College.  Dall4.  ^• 

no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  ti  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

•nt  MXDWAT   FtA» 

(By   Rt.   Rev    .  oseph  L.  O'Brien,   S.  T.   D : 
T.T.    D.,  direc  :or   of  education,   diocese   of 
Charleston,  S  C;  founder  and  rector  emeri- 
tus of  the  E  Ishop  England  High  School; 
special  lectin er  (summer  sessions)  Mlserl- 
eortlia   Collet  e.   Dallas.   Pa.;    pastor.   Saint 
Patrick's  Chv  rch.  Charleston.  S.  C.) 
Sweet.  lndee<  .  has  been  the  incense  rising, 
these  years  ba<k,  to  heaven's  gates,  the  In- 
cense of   brott  erly  love   manifested   by  the 
people  of  these  United  States  to  their  breth- 
ren in  the  war -ravaged  countries  of  Europe 
during  the  ha  Towlng  yean   we   have   been 
trying  to  And    i  road  back  to  peace. 

Many  and  various  organizations  have 
Joined  hearts  i  nd  hands  In  swinging  golden 
KiDseri  laden  with  prayers  and  gifts,  and 
ctttaens  of  all  :  anks,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren have  ^e^3;  red  greatly  In  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  jrtog  some  little  comfort  and 
cheer  to  their  brethren  overseas  still  living 
In  the  shades  s  of  devastation  and  want. 
And  all  this  li  only  the  living  up  to  the 
tribute  paid  V  >  Americans  by  James  Bryce 
in  his  great  bwk.  the  American  Common- 
wealth. publlAled  tn  1888.  wherein  we  read: 
•Tljere  is  in  thi  f  United  States  a  sort  of  kind- 
ness, s  sense  c  r  human  fellowship,  a  reccg- 
nltion  of  the  <  !uty  of  mutual  help  owed  by 
man  to  man.  s  ronger  than  anywhere  In  the 
Old  World." 

Various  plac  i  of  raising  money  and  sup- 
plies for  dlstrl  sution  among  the  needy  were 
vorked  out  an  1  carried  through  In  earnest - 
nem  and  entt  uirt^Tm  under  the  leadership 
of  great  -  heart  >d  men  and  women  bringing 
grace  and  blei  tings  to  the  givers  and  com- 
fort and  solao    to  the  redpienta. 

Of  a  truth,  t  M  American  people  have  been 
father  and  m  3ttaer.  sister  snd  brother  to 
fhelr  feUow  w  n  In  the  earth-ecorcbed  lands 
of  tnvaafcm  as  1  ruin 

Amoog  theiB  many  relief  plans,  there  Is 
one.  unique  li  tu  Chrutllke  basis.  In  iu 
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manner  of  operation,  in  Its  personalised 
service,  and  in  its  simplicity  of  contact.  It 
Is  the  fruit  of  the  labor  snd  prayer  of  a  big 
rn»n  with  a  big  heart  who  was  fortunate  In 
finding  a  few  friends  to  work  with  him  and 
to  guide  him  by  their  earnest  cooperation  and 
enthusiastic  support,  men  who  knew  the 
European  scene  at  first  hand  and  who  under- 
stood the  depths  of  despair  into  which  the 
souls  of  men  bad  fallen. 

This  plan  is  known  as  the  Medway  plan, 
founded,  organized,  and  developed  by  Mr. 
William  Montgomery  Bennett,  of  Woodbury. 
Conn.,  and  Charleston.  S.  C.  a  retired  econo- 
mist, who  In  the  days  of  his  retirement — 
which  he  could  have  rightly  counted  on  as 
twilight  days  of  easeful  peace — has  used  his 
time  and  his  energy  and  his  means  to  bring 
about  the  biggest  work  of  his  long  and  uie- 
ful  career. 

The  Medway  plan  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  has  proved  its  worth. 
What  Charleston,  what  Columbia,  and  other 
cities  and  towns  in  the  South  have  done; 
what  cities  and  towns  In  various  ether  parts 
of  the  country  have  dons  prove  the  worka- 
bility of  the  plan  and  Its  success  In  spread- 
ing the  doctrine  of  brotherhood,  a  word  that 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  Old  World — 
among  the  surviving  victims  of  the  whirl- 
wind. 

There  is  a  spectre  overshadowing  Europe 
today — the  spectre  of  communism— backed 
by  the  might  and  power  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Communism  will  not  be  stayed  or  defeated 
by  the  atom  bomb,  or  any  other  scientific 
weapon  aborning  in  the  minds  of  men.  Com- 
munism, especially  the  European  brand, 
takes  root  and  thrives  in  the  wake  of  de- 
cadent Christianity  In  lands  once  fair,  now 
dunged  with  rotten  death.  Communism  is 
naught  but  the  evidence  of  the  uafulilUed 
tasks  of  Christianity.  Communism  is  hate, 
violent  hate,  and  atheism,  and  bloody  revo- 
lution. There  la  only  one  cure  for  violent 
hate;  and  that  Is  ardent  love.  The  Medway 
plan  is  a  heart-warming  exemplification  of 
love,  at  once  ardent  and  practical.  Through 
the  Medway  plan,  heart  speaks  to  heart  and 
loving  hands  reach  out  across  the  seas  in 
open  generosity. 

From  Flers-de-rOme.  the  town  In  France 
adopted  by  Charleston.  S.  C.  Mr.  Bennett  has 
a  letter  which  shows  how  love  wins  out  in 
a  hate-lnsplred  conflict.  Red  Day  In  May 
was  being  celebrated  in  the  town.  The 
Communists  gathered  in  one  end  of  a  park 
to  celebrate  the  day  In  their  manner. 
Another  crowd  gathered  at  a  distance  in 
another  area.  For  Flers  like  ail  France  has 
been  a  battleground  in  a  cold  war  of  ideas 
between  French  tradition  and  Soviet  com- 
mimism.  Where  the  year  before  the  town 
was  about  evenly  divided  In  allegiance,  on 
this  day  an  audience  of  only  30  was  gathered 
around  the  loud-speaker  blaring  the  glories 
of  communism.  The  traditionalists  to  the 
number  of  2.500  attentively  listened  to  their 
several  speakers  extol  the  virtues  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  world  peace:  they  heard  how 
their  brothers  far  across  the  sea.  in  Charles- 
ton. S.  C.  had  sent  them  help  in  the  name  of 
democracy  and  of  democracy's  god.  Love, 
brotherly  love,  was  winning  in  the  battle  of 
ideas. 

There  are  those  who  would  make  the  United 
States  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  and  those 
who  would  make  the  United  Statee  the  bread 
basket  of  democracy,  and  still  others  who 
would  make  the  United  States  the  banking 
house  of  democracy,  and  on  such  piUars  they 
would  build  the  battlements  of  the  new  unity 
of  mankind.  And  there  are  those,  and  they 
of  the  Medway  plan  arc  of  them,  who  would 
go  beyond  all  that  and  make  the  United 
States  the  foster  mother  of  world  democracy, 
the  International  alma  mater  of  a  broken, 
hungry,  naked,  homeless.  disUlualoned.  and 
dispirited  world — the  mother  whose  (oster- 
chUdren  in  adopted  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
the  world  ovtf  Irould  learn  through  the  per- 
sonalised interest  and  brotherly    touch   of 
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their  brothers  and  sisters  In  the  United 
States  the  Isesrwis  of  love  tieeded  to  reestab- 
Ush  peace  and  good  will  again  on  earth. 

Always  and  ever  after  a  war  the  attempu 
to  secure  peace  and  good  wUl  among  men 
and  nations  U  carried  on  by  those  who  fought 
for  and  controUed  the  desUnles  of  the 
nations  involved;  by  men  who  were  weary  and 
worn  old  and  tired.  dlsUlusioned  and 
auspicious,  and  only  Utely  at  one  another's 
throau  They  set  to  work  from  no  common 
ground  of  understanding,  friendship,  or  love. 
History  attests  that  all  such  efforts  for  last- 
ing peace  are  foredoomed  from  the  start  to 
failure. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  take  the  long  view  and 
rtart  the  search  for  peace  early  enough— 
with  the  children  of  the  world;  to  give  the 
children  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  friends,  foster 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  cherishing  mother 
of  this  broken  world  of  ours— the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  The  friendship,  knowl- 
edge sympathetic  Interests  and  understand- 
ing "begun  now  will  grow  in  a  few  abort 
years  into  such  unbreakable  bonds  of 
brotherhood  and  love  that  there  wUl  be  no 
room  for  war  and  conflict  in  theU  hearts 
and  itlnds. 

A  vehicle  Is  at  hand  to  help  the  chUdren 
of  the  world  to  reach  into  each  other's  hearts; 
to  grow  together— not  apart;  to  come  to 
understand  each  other;  to  promote  that 
spiritual  atmosphere  in  which,  alone,  true 
h*»lpfulnees.  tolerance,  friendship,  and  a  firm 
determination  to  work  together  for  human 
freedom  everywhere  can  grow  with  any  hope 
of  a  fruitful  harvest.— through  negotiation, 
not  war.  That  vehicle  is  the  program  of 
action  sponsored  by  the  Medway  plan,  al- 
ready adopted  in  some  00  American  cities. 
Medway  plan  Is  not  en  agency  or  an  organi- 
zation. It  is  simply  a  mode  of  action  al- 
ready at  hand  for  every  American  citlaen  to 
take  to  heart. 

There  are  those  who  think  we  are  now  at 
the  start  of  the  next  war  cycle.    The  United 
Nations     carries     the     world's     hopes     and 
prayers  for  world  peace.  Implemented  now  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact.     Now  is  the  hour 
for  us  all  to  start  to  condition  the  future 
makers  and  the  keepers  of   peace  by  doing 
what  never  was  tried  before— the  gathering 
of  the  ChUdren  of  all  nations  Into  one  grow- 
ing family  under  the  one  God  of  all  men. 
Growing  up  In  that  one-world-family  they 
win   gradually   learn    the   true   meaning   of 
human  freedom  and  world  peace.     They  will 
possess    at    msturlty    what    we    now    lack. 
They  will  know  what  health,  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  mean:  they  will  understand  how 
their  world  must  find  peace,  love,  faith,  light, 
and  Joy.     The  children  can  start  now  as  ac- 
tive partners  In  building  their  world  of  to- 
morrow.    That  is  the  new  way,  the  only  way 
to  find  the  road  to  peace,  for  the  chUdren  of 
today  are  the  peacemakers  of  tomorrow.     It 
has  been  said  that  there  Is  a  gate  in  every 
waU.     May  it  now  be  true  that  the  chUdren 
of  tomorrow  will  march  through  the  gateway 
to  world  peace  breeched  through  the  waU  of 
human  stupidity  by  the  good  will  developed 
In  the  world  f amUy  by  the  foster  chUdren  cf 
mother  America? 

A  children's  cruaade  carried  through  with 
aU  the  enthusiaam  of  youth  under  the  gtiid- 
ance  of  men  and  women  who  stlU  retain  a 
spark  of  the  enthusiasm  and  idealism  of  their 
own  youth. 

Is  that  ideal  beyond  ^ur  reach? 
It  can  be  done.  If  we  have  the  will  to  do  It. 
The  ChUdren  of  today  can  be  led  along  tbe 
hlfhwav  of  peace.  If  we  of  this  confused 
generation  set  out  naoh^aiy  to  Mad  them. 
U  every  famUv  with  ^Bdnn  In  cwr  grade 
and  high  schools  would,  through  Its  own  be- 
loved younir  ones,  get  in  touch  wlUi  tbe  chU- 
dren of  other  countries  and  take  two  or  three 
of  them  into  the  famUy  circle  through  letters 
and  little  gifts  of  basic  needs;  if  this  adop- 
tion was  carried  on  and  on  m  the  continuity 


of  famUy  Infrmt  tatter  than  In  the  spaa- 
mooic  and  senttmaolal  way  so  characteristic 
of  much  of  our  effort  at  internatloiial  altru- 
ism; if  WC  canaliaed  the  potential  power  and 
love  latent  In  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schools  of  the  areas  devastated  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  war.  beyond  aU  doubt  we  should 
eventuaUy  sow  In  the  hearts  and  sotils  of 
the  ChUdren  now  growing  up  In  the  war- 
ravaged  countries  the  seeds  of  Uberty  snd 
freedom,  the  fovmdatlons  of  the  American 
ideal  which  Is  the  heritage  of  our  own  boys 
and  girls,  and  thereby  we  should  be  Uylng 
tbe  foundations  of  world  peace  through 
world  brotherhood. 

"Every  American  who  helps  at  least  one 
European  to  understand  America,  her  ob- 
lectlves.  and  her  methods  of  achieving  them, 
has  made  a  personal  contrl  >uUon  to  the 
most  vital  catBC  of  our  time."  says  Andre 
VisBon  in  his  analysts  of  international  mia- 
imderstandlng  In  raapect  to  the  United  States 
in  his  recent  work.  As  Others  See  Us 

The  most  vital  cause  of  our  time,  what  is 
It?  Visaon  continues:  "To  make  Europeans 
realise— and  incidentally  confirm  It  to  otir- 
selves— that  while  America  and  western  Eu- 
rope frequently  speak  a  different  eoonomlc 
language  and  travel  along  different  cultural 
roads,  they  are  steadUy  moving  toward  the 
^ww»  poutlcal  and  even  moral  objectives. 
We  must  understand  that  what  brings  us  to- 
gether Is  our  common  belief  In  human  dig- 
nity and  in  man's  right  to  freedom." 

Let  us  begin  with  the  chUdren.     And  the 
Medway  plan   did   begin  with  the  chUdren 
and  to  date  has  25.000  of  them  under  Its 
care  and  In  touch  with  their  foster  brothers 
and  sisters  In  the  United  States.     The  Med- 
way plan  has  on  hand  now  the  names  and 
addresses  of  30.000  more  youngsters  in  war- 
torn  lands  waiting  for  you  and  your  friends 
and   your   friends'   friends   throughout   our 
land  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  take  them 
to  heart,  to  stretch  their  hands  to  them,  to 
take  them  into  thetr  family  circles  through 
correspondence  carried  on  by  our  American 
boys  and  girls  who  wUl  give  them  an  Inti- 
mate   picture    of    the    American    belief    in 
"human  dignity  and  In  man's  right  to  free- 
dom."   The    opportunity   for    this   form   of 
brotherlv  cooperation  challenges  us  Amer- 
icans   today.     It    Is   our   manifest   destiny. 
For  weal  or  for  woe.  history  wlU  IrrevocaWy 
record  our  decision. 
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Adantk  Pact  and  the  UcUed  Natioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  c»zcoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enUtled  "Atlantic  Pact  and  the  United 
Nations."  by  Roscoe  Drummond,  chief  of 
the  Wa«;hington  bureau  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  March  30. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKX»s, 
as  follows: 


8rATz  or  thi  Natiok 
rSy  Roscoe  Drummond) 

STLAimC    PACT    aWB    TH«    UHIISU    WSTIOIta 

wasHiwsToN.— Clark  U.  Wchelberger.  than 
whom  there  is  no  stronger  Amertcan  sup- 


porter or  tbe  United  Nations,  does  not  view 
tbe  North  AtlanUc  security  pact  as  Injurious 
to  the  UN  nor  as  out  of  keeping  wttb  It. 

Writing    in    the    Nation    macMine.    Mr. 
Elchelberger.  who  is  director  erf  the 
Association  for   the   United  Natloe 
this  useful  appraisal  of  the  reUtlonship  of 
tbe  pact  to  the  UN: 

"The  effect  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  upon  the 
United  Nations  WlU  partly  be  determined  by 
the  ar^menta  oaed  In  {vesentlng  It  In  the 
Senate.  There  wlU  be  universal  support  of 
tbe  major  objective  of  the  pact^to  give  as- 
surance to  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
that  if  they  are  attacked,  this  country  will 
not  wait  for  a  LtuiUinia  or  a  Pearl  Harbor. 

"Such  assurance,  however,  must  not  be 
given  in  a  way  to  Increase  Insecurity  In  the 
rest  of  the  world,  for  that  wouM  weaken  the 
secxiritv  of  the  Western  Heml^bere.  On  the 
other  hand.  U  the  pact  is  so  defined  and  pre- 
sented as  to  strengthen  tbe  security  systems 
of  the  entire  world,  the  security  of  western 
Europe  wlU  be  douWy  enhanced." 

In  effect,  Mr  Elchelberger  is  saying  that. 
m  his  Judgment,  the  AUantic  Pact  wUl  be 
a  source  of  strength  to  the  UN  if  lU  signa- 
torles.  In  announcing  that  they  wlU  Join  In 
tbe  common  defense  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
mimlty.  are  not  thereby  annovmclng  that 
they  intend  to  leave  other  Independent  na- 
tions undefended  If  attacked. 

There  are  three  developments  which  con- 
tribute an  anrwer  to  Mr.  Elchelberger 's  qties- 

The  tejrt  of  tbe  propoeed  tiwaty.  wbl^ 
was  not  avaUable  when  Mr.  Elchelt>erger 
wrote  his  article,  shows  tiiat  the  12  naUons 
signing  It  explicitly  reaffirmed  their  respon- 
sibUlties  under  the  Charter. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  pact.  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  was  careful  to  emphasize  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  of  tbe 
signatories  are  reducing  their  obligations  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  an  attacked  country  so 
far  as  the  veto-laden  Security  Council  per- 
mits them  to  do  so. 

For  the  United  States,  particularly,  Mr. 
Acheson  has  publicly  taken  note  of  the  poe- 
slbUity  that  America's  special  concern  In 
the  security  of  the  North  AUanUc  area  might 
be  mlslnteriM^ted  as  Implying  a  lessening  of 
American  Interest  to  the  sectirtty  of  coun- 
tries in  other  areas.    To  this  he  replisd: 

"In  the  compact  world  of  today,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  cannot  be  de- 
fined In  terms  <rf  boundartse  and  frontiers. 
A  serious  threat  to  International  peace  and 
security  anywhere  to  tbe  world  Is  a  direct 
concern  to  this  country.  Therefore,  it  te 
our  policy  to  help  free  ptopiaa  to  malnUIn 
their  totegrtty  and  todapeattenea  no*  obIj 
In  western  Europe  or  the  Americas  but  wher- 
ever the  aid  we  are  able  to  provide  can  be 
effective." 

Some  quesUons  have  been  raised  as  to 
why  the  proposed  treaty  relates  Itself  only 
to  article  51  of  the  Charter  and  omits  refer- 
ence to  the  regional  arrangemenU  articles 
of  the  Charter  dsaptte  the  fact  that  tbe  pact 
is  described  ottdaSy  as  a  regional  agreement. 
The  official  explanation  of  the  State  De- 
partment is  that  article  61  makes  express  pro- 
vision for  tadlvldual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense Since  the  dominant  purpose  of  the 
pact  is  Individual  and  ooUecUve  self -defense. 
Its  framers  choee  to  rest  It  on  that  charter 
fffovlsion  ahicb  most  exactly  describes  Its 
purpose. 

Tbe  right  to  create  tbe  Atlantic  security 
pact  does  not  stem  from  the  Ch-?xter.  Self- 
<mtese  Is  an  Inherent  right  of  nations,  and 
tbe  Charter  simply  declares  t^t  nothing  in 
its  provisions  shall  Impair  thif.  toherent  rl^ht. 
It  Is  quite  likely  that  there  Is  a  further 
Incentive  for  not  linking  the  Atlantic  col- 
lective defense  pact  to  the  regional  agree- 
ments dxapter  of  the  Charter.  Here  it  Is 
Kttpolated  that  tbe  Secortty  Council  must  be 
kept  fully  Informed  of  actffltiea  undertaken 
or  to  eontempiatJOB  watm  imgfrnn}  arrange- 
ments.   What  couatttut—  ■etmtlea   under 
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bM  br«n  defined  If  It 
tlM  eooncll  vhcn  contuiu- 
tkm  uiMS  pUet  ainoci«  tb«  AtUntte  P*ct 
mrabcn  at  wbra  aa— mrw  at  «tot«ia«  m\i*t 
b«  taken,  tbe  •lcn«tort«i  Mod  Hfiiw If  to 
k««p  <M  MMBMI  firtif  iluijjUil      But  th« 

B  any  pot«ntUl  aMMMOV  la 
«r«    lU   •tratfgtc   piBM   for 
dcftnat. 

TIM  pact  Is  ^HlfDCd  to  iDcrtMt  •t*blltty  In 
•■  vapMasfld  verld.  To  wehWf  th«t  eod 
wOl  b«  to  birt*  «nat«  «a«ttlOM  under  whieb 
th«  Onliad  Mttdm  ami  f— etioii  more  eSve* 
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tivalf 


Giief  Joseph  Dam  oa  Coiumbu  RJTcr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or   WASHINCTOM 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  iS  i legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
made  last  week  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  support  of 
sufBclent  funds  for  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
on  the  Columbia  River  in  Washington 
SUte. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
iUtco«0.  as  follows : 

CBXET  JOSEPH  DAM.  COLCJIBIA  KIVZB,  WASB. 

(Testimony  by  Hon.  Habst  P.  Caim.  Senator 
traok  tlM  State  at  Wublngton.  before  tbe 
nwmtt  ApiKoprlatlons  Committee.  United 
States  Capitol.  April  1949,  on  the  need  of 
an  appropriation  in  the  amotint  of  921.375.- 
000  foe  construction  of  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
during  fiscal  year  1950) 
Ihm  continuing  shortage  of  power  in  the 
PMMe  Mortbweet  reprcaoiU  a  aeflous  Imped- 
iBMBt  to  the  expanding  needa  of  the  dTilian 
economy  and  is  a  very  serious  handicap  to 
production  which  is  essential  to  national  se- 
curity. 

The  effect  of  this  shortage  wlU  not  only 
hamper  and  discourage  Industrial  develop- 
ment but  wUl  also  prevent  full  utilization 
of  electrical  conveniences  In  the  home  and 
OQ  the  farm. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Pacific  NOTth- 
weet  expanded  In  industrial  activity,  bring- 
ing about  an  increase  In  population  and 
nnall  busineeaes  which  serve  the  people  of 
the  area  All  these  factor*  Increased  the 
demand  for  electric  power.  It  was  expected 
that  this  demand  would  drop  sharply  after 
tarmteatlon  of  hortUities.  because  of  cur- 
taaHMMt  of  operations  designed  to  further 
the  war  effort.  However,  such  has  not  t)een 
the  ease. 

Except  for  a  brief  decline  after  World 
War  II.  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  In 
power  demand  since  1935.  During  this 
period  eomxaerctel  energy  requirements  in- 
creased from  •MJOO.OOO  kilowatt  hotirs  In 
1935  to  1 .639,913.000  kilowatt  hours  in  19M. 
Energy  requtrcments  oT  rural  and  residen- 
tial dMUmMf*  tocreassd  in  even  larger  per- 
eentacM  over  tbe  same  period  from  743,579.- 
000  to  3.151.778.000  kilowatt  hours.  The  de- 
mand for  pover  generation  had  increased  to 
2988000  kUowatu  in  194«  and  In  1947 
reached  a  flgitrc  of  3.M7,000  kilowatts. 

In  December  194«,  the  peak  month,  nearly 
300.000  kllowatu  of  peak  loads  could  not  be 
met.  Asstunlng  a  normal  growth  In  popula- 
tion and  tndu^rlal  acUvtty,  it  Is  consenra* 


(Mt  4,500.000  kllowatu  of 
capacity  will  be  needed 
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The  President's 
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to  the  present  market 

of    lack    of     low -cost 

Any  Increase  In  price  will 

-defense  program,  par- 

of  a  70-group  air  force. 

Board   and   the   National 

Board    have    concluded 

to  the  problem  Is  to 

of  power  projects  In  the 

B^ln  where  the  power  po- 

m^st    outstanding    of    these 
Joseph  Dam.  located  on 
about   50   miles   below 
Initial  capacity  of  960,000 
with  provision  for  ex- 
to  1.600.000  kilo- 
required.    The  project  Is 
In  that  there  are  no 
be  Inundated  by  Its  pool, 
-passing  problem.    Plans 
laid   to  use  Chief  Joseph 
power,  for  Irrigation 
of  acres  of  land  can  be 
irea  as  far  south  as  We- 
soll  awaits  only  water 
Columbia  and  Wenatchee 
would  be  pumped  directly 
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kppropn  itlons 


Deceriber 


commercial  and  domes- 
•lao  tbe  national  defense 


downstream  from  Grand 
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capacity  and  large  water 

the  Chief  Joseph  Reservoir 

^rand  Coulee  releases,  low- 

wUl  create  large  waves 

might  do  extensive  damage 
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that  which  the  Bonneville 

estimates  power  from 

be  available  to  be  of  great- 
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1  he  present  program  of  the 
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1950. 
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The  avallabUlty  of  a  large  block  of  power 
from  Chief  Joeeph  Dam  In  December  19S6 
will  be  of  immense  value  In  alleviating  the 
shortage  of  electrical  energy. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  delay  of  1 
year  on  Chief  Joeeph  Dam  might  poeslbly 
prolong  the  shortage  for  st  least  2  years  more. 

In  view  of  the  retarding  effect  of  prolong' 
ing  the  rxistlnR  (K>w*r  shortage  on  Industry, 
national  defense,  i^nd  the  needs  of  tb«  fen- 
eral  public,  X  recommend  that  the  Corpe  of 
Engineers  be  pr<^lded  wltb  funds  in  tbe 
amount  of  621,376,000  for  ftseal  year  1960  for 
spplloatlon  to  the  expedltUnis  construction 
of  tbe  Chief  Joseph  Dam. 

Before  concltidlng  my  testimony.  It  may 
Interest  my  colleagues  to  know  that  this 
potentially  great  multiple-use  dam,  which 
will  be  more  than  200  feet  high  and  IJtM 
feet  long.  Is  named  for  the  most  famous 
Indian  chief  In  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  one  of  the  greatest  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

American  Army  officers  often  have  termed 
Chief  Joseph  the  'Indian  Napoleon." 


World  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  \'ZKMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  in- 
terview of  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  ty  commentator  Ed  Hart, 
on  the  subject  World  Peace?  on  April  17, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  Is  Ed  Hart  speaking  from  Wash- 
ington. Peace,  Eastertime,  cold  war,  fifteen 
bUlion  military  budget — peace,  Eastertime. 
Throughout  tbe  ages  man  has  been  seeking 
a  formula  for  peace.  Yet,  In  a  little  over 
a  generation  50.000,000  people  have  been 
slaughtered.  We've  seen  a  League  of  Na- 
tions die,  to  be  replaced  by  a  fraU  United 
Nations.  Were  our  hopes  born  only  to  die 
again?    Is  there  any  formula  for  peace? 

To  discuss  the  subject  our  guest  Is  Sen- 
ator Mascaset  Cbasx  Smith,  of  Maine. 
Though  diminutive  in  size,  she  Is  anything 
but  that  In  charm  and  considered  Judg- 
ment. Why  is  It,  Senator  Smtth.  that  man 
can  build  atomic  bombs  and  $165,000,000 
airplane  carriers,  but  he  can't  seem  to  srect  a 
firm  foimdatlon  for  p>eace? 

Senator  Smtth.  It  seems  to  me  that  tech- 
nologically we  are  several  hundred  years 
ahead  of  ourselves  socially,  morally,  and  even 
spiritually.  Our  human  progress  has  Just 
not  kept  up  with  the  pace  of  our  machine 
progress.  Science  has  rim  ahead  of  our 
hearts. 

Mr.  Hast.  Well,  are  there  any  -  practical 
steps  that  we  can  take  to  catch  up  with  our- 
selves— BO  that  we  might  permit  ourselves 
to  live  a  little  longer? 

Senator  Smtth.  This  Is  an  era  of  challenge. 
Mr.  Hart.  It  Is  a  time  for  soul  searching — a 
time  for  self-appraisal  and  a  time  for  hard, 
earnest  thinking.  The  hopes  and  threats 
created  by  the  atomic  bomb  call  for  action. 

1.  A  long-term  course  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  world  government. 

2.  An  Intermediate  course  directed  toward 
the  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
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t  A  short-term  course  directed  toward  tbe 
ttM  of  diplomacy,  public  and  private,  for  tbe 
Mdng     end     redtietlon     of     Intcmatlooal 

tensions.  

Mr.  Hast.  Tou  mention  world  foverniaent 
nm.  Isn't  tbat  a  bit  Unpractical  at  tbto 
ctage  of  world  history? 

•roator  HMmi.  Well,  to  be  realistic,  we 
must  reeogniae  the  fact  thst  world  Roeem* 
oient  requirss  as  its  foundation  a  au^rsl  and 
iMWtofilngirsl  senM  d  world  oooununlty,  and 
ttM»  fotuidatlon  does  not  presently  exlet.  To 
»  or  to  negotiate  a  world  governmont 
.  existing  eondltlons  of  prejudice  and 
_  would  do  nothing  more  than  set  tbe 
stage  for  world  clvU  war.  Our  minds  and 
hearts  are  not  yet  prepared  for  a  world  of 
law.  Justice,  and  mercy. 

Mr.  Hast.  Is  that  why  the  United  Nations 
dosent  seem  to  t>e  doing  so  well? 

Senator  Smtth.  Give  It  time.  After  all, 
the  United  Nations  Is  a  llrlng  symbol  of  world 
association  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  Hatt.  Cooperation?  There  are  some 
discordant  tones  emanating  from  lAke  Suc- 
cess fairly  frequently. 

Senator  Smh-h.  Yes,  Mr.  Hart:  but  at  Lake 
Success  we  do  have  a  forum  where  all  nations 
can  engage  In  even  the  bitterest  of  argu- 
ments and  thrash  out  their  differences 
through  practical  compromise — rather  than 
resort  to  war. 

Mr.  Ha«t.  Who  knows.  Senator  Smith, 
maybe  someone  would  veto  war. 

Senator  Smtth,  here  In  Washington  we  re- 
cently witnessed  the  signing  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  by  a  host  of  foreign  ministers — a  mili- 
tary defense  pact.  Harold  Staasen  has  sug- 
gested an  Asiatic  pact.  In  your  opinion,  are 
these  mUitary  pacts  definite  steps  on  the 
road  to  world  peace? 

Senator  Smtth.  I  regret  that  they  are  nec- 
essary In  today's  world — but  not  tomorrow's 
world.  Thev  are  at  best  only  stopgaps  on 
the  way  to  peace — like  UNRRA  and  ECA  have 
been.  One  is  llfesavlng.  one  Is  military,  but 
both  are  necessary. 

The  broad  objectives  of  peaceful  living  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  diplomatic  and  gov- 
ernmental contacts  working  alone.  They 
must  be  supported  by  the  establishment  of 
relationships  among  Individuals  and  among 
their  cultural  and  commercial  oTEanlzations 
which  must  provide  the  means  of  reconstruc- 
tion, economic  security,  and  Improvement  in 
the  material  standard  of  life. 

Mr.  Ha«t.  Former  French  Prime  Minister 
Herriot  once  pointed  out  to  me  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  peace.  Do  you  think  that 
the  average  American,  Englishman.  French- 
man,  or  Russian,  realizes  that  peace  has 
•  price  tag?  That  peace,  like  war.  costs 
tomethlng?— and  do  you  think  that  the  aver- 
age clttoen  of  any  great  nation  Is  prepared 
splrituaUy  and  mentally  to  pay  that  price? 
Senator  Smtth.  Peace  does  have  a  cost, 
Mr.  Hart.  Like  anything  of  value  the  price 
la  high.  It  Involves  Individual  and  naUonal 
ancrifice — not  appeasement,  sacrifice — by 
every  great  nation  and  by  every  indlvidiJal 
that  lives  In  thoee  great  nations. 

But  seldom  do  we  make  sacrifices  for 
strangers.  We  cannot  know  our  neighbors 
by  locking  the  doors  of  otir  houses  and  bar- 
ring them  from  our  homes.  

Mr.  Ha«t.  You're  asking  us.  Mrs.  Smtth, 
to  give  up  tome  preconceived  notions.  What 
a  sacrifice. 

Senator  Smtth.  Yes.  but  there  Is  too  much 
hate  between  races,  creeds,  and  colors,  and 
even  Inside  the  groups  themselves.  The 
moral  and  psychological  basis  for  wwld 
peace  doee  not  yet  exist  even  here  at  home. 
There  must  be  a  profotind  change  In  human 
attitudes  if  we  are  to  stKceed  in  esUWlsh- 
Ing  a  just  and  durable  peace.  No  longer  can 
we  afford  the  luxury  of  private  Indulgence 
In  hatred,  prejudice,  and  contempt  for  other 
human  beings.  If  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  moral  and  psychological  basis  for 


world   peace   seems   Impoeslble,   then   world 
peace  Iteelf  is  impoeelble. 

Mr.  Habt.  Mrs.  SMrm.  aren't  you  asking 
thst  we  abandon  our  prejudlees  and  eeen 
our  batradsf    Ms.  tMim,  tbat  prtca  Is  too 


to 


Mr.  Bart,  we  need  tbe  fear- 

111/0  BMd  tba  Utmtmm  to  let 

live  by  tbobr  llfbu  ss  w«  try  to  lire 
bf  ours     Ws  need  to  stop  liviof  by  fear. 

Mr  Hast  But  It  is  said,  Mrs,  Murru.  tha 
BusBlans  )uet  woo't  l«l  us  do  tbat— tbat 
vou  just  eant  do  battoev  wttb  Btalln. 

SMiator  SMim.  I  admit  tbe  job  seems  in. 
surmountable.  Maybe  It  Is  insurmountable. 
But  I'm  not  so  stire  tbat  ws  have  exhausted 
all  explorations.  Tou  know,  Mr.  Hart,  you 
never  aocompllsh  anything  If  at  tbe  outeet 
you  say  It  can't  tw  done.  We  In  Maine  dont 
make  friends  of  otir  nelgbbors  by  harsh 
name  calling  or  throwing  brickbats  at  each 
other. 

Mr.  Ha«t.  Do  you  think  It's  worth  while 
doing  some  more  tedious  exploring? 

Senator  Smtth.  I  do  If  we  cotild  just  find 
some  common  ground  to  begin  with — per- 
haps seemingly  Insignificant  conunon  ground, 
and  then  work  hard  from  there. 

Mr.  Hatt.  Mrs.  Smtth.  do  you  feel  that 
women  are  meeting  their  responalbUltles  In 
the  nuitter  of  war  or  peace? 

Senator  Smtth.  I  mtist  admit  that  they  are- 
not.  Mr.  Hart.  There  aren't  enough  In  public 
life.  Generally  speaking,  they  lack  Interest 
and  aggreesteeness — the  neceasary  ingredi- 
ents of  leadership.  They  cannot  l>ecome 
leaders  of  the  world  until  they  become  lead- 
ers within  their  own  nation.  It  Is  regret- 
table that  so  few  women  have  been  chosen 
to  participate  In  the  United  Nations.  It  la 
amaaing  when  one  realizes  that  women  con- 
stitute at  least  one-half  of  the  wOTld's  pop- 
ulation. 

Mr.  Habt.  Tou,  speaking  as  a  woman  and 
a  leader,  have  said  publicly  that  "We  need 
to  stop  living  by  fear."  What  concrete  steps 
might  be  taken  by  women  to  keep  the  wortd 
from  living  by  fear? 

Senator  Smtth.  Wars  are  man-made. 
Peace  could  be  woman-made.  But  the  blimt 
troth  Is  that  women  have  merely  echoed  the 
same  fears  of  men  who  make  war.  I  jtist 
have  a  notion — maybe  it's  a  woman's 
htmch — that  were  there  a  half  doaen  out- 
standing American  women — women  versed 
In  world  affairs — to  sit  down  with  a  similar 
group  of  women  from  France.  England — and. 
yes.  even  Russia — to  discuss  means  of  at- 
taining world  peace — that  they  could  get 
somewhere.  They  might  avoid  the  seem- 
ingly dangerous  impass  that  men  have  cre- 
ated to  the  moment. 

Mr.  Hatt.  Maybe,  Senator  Smtth.  you've 
started  something.  Perhaps  you've  hit  upon 
an  idea  that  is  weU  worth  exploring — and 
yes,  even  carrying  out. 

Senator  Smtth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
women  of  each  major  nation  could  select 
repreeentatlves   to   a   women's   world   group 

that  would  meet,  say  In  Paris  or  Geneva 

Mr.  Hatt.  And  that  they  hold  a  world  peace 

conference  of  their  own 

Senator  Smtth.  Yes;  the  agenda  wotiW  be 
to  determine  specific  ways  and  means  of 
moving  In  the  direction  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  Haxt.  Mrs.  Smtth.  without  appearing 
too  skeptical,  would  they  produce  more  than 
the  pious  platitudes  of  men — platitudes  from 
alleged  statesmen  that  we  have  heard  so  fre- 
quently In  the  not  too  distant  past;  plati- 
tudes Immereed  In  hypocrisy? 

Senator  Smtth.  WeU.  I  don't  know,  Mr. 
Hart.  But  the  men  have  t)een  given  their 
chance,  why  not  let  the  women  have  theirs? 
At  least  It's  worth  a  try.  for  were  It  to  do 
nothing  else  It  would  bring  to  the  women  as 
never  betan  an  awareness  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility  in  this  matter  of  avoid- 
ing war  and  sectirlng  peace,  of  halting  wortd 


•tilcide  and  making  peace  a  reality  Instead  of 
just  a  hope. 

Mr.  Hast  Mrs  Bmitw,  If  I  were  a  Senator, 
I  would  ofler  a  resolution.  Thank  you.  Sen- 
ator MAaasavr  Cwaos  Smtth,  of  Maine.  If 
more  women,  yes,  if  more  men  tbougbt  aa 
elaany  about  war  aad  fMaoa  aa  you.  oars 
woold  ba  a  better  world. 

TMa  Is  Bd  Bart  saying  good-bjr  from 
Wasblngton. 


Wlut  Uwto  »Mi  Ouk  CmU  Not  IUy0 
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BZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  Bi 
Monday.  March  2S,  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  enlighten- 
ing study  on  the  place  of  the  Middle 
Border  in  the  growth  of  our  country. 
What  Lrwis  and  Clsmjs.  Could  Not  Hatx 
Knowm 

A  soars  T  or  middlx  boiu>zb  aacioifAUSM 

Many  definitions  have  been  given  for  the 
middle  border  region  since  the  late  Hamlin 
Garland  furnished  the  name  to  be  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  ootmtry.  All  are  to  some 
degree  Inacctntite  since  It  Is  Impoaelble  to 
settle  regional  boimdarles  as  we  would  that 
of  a  particular  State.  The  heart  of  the  mid- 
dle border  consists  of  the  three  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska 
In  their  entirety,  with  an  eastern  and  western 
half -circle  drawn  aroimd  them  having  within 
Its  limits  portions  of  western  Mlnneeota 
and  Iowa,  and  eastern  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming. It  Is  the  upper  Great  Plains  region — 
an  area  surrounding  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Tbe  particular  historical 
stage  of  cultural  development  should  enter 
Into  oin-  definition  and  in  keeping  with  this, 
perhaps  the  best  definition  that  can  be  made 
of  the  middle  border,  or  of  any  region,  for 
that  matter,  U  that  It  Is  a  sUte  of  mind,  or, 
better  stlU,  a  way  of  life. 

With  the  historical  evidence  available  to  us 
we  cannot  be  at  all  certain  as  to  just  who  the 
first  white  men  were  who  traveled  over  these 
plains.  We  do  know  that  such  French  ex- 
plorers as  the  Verendrye  brothers,  Francois, 
and  Lotiis -Joseph,  and  Jean  Baptlste  Tru- 
teau  explored  thU  region  before  It  passed  Into 
the  hands  of  the  American  people  through 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  remained,  how- 
ever, for  the  governmental  exploring  teanr  of 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  with  a 
small  group  of  43  men.  to  furnish  us  with  the 
first  descriptions  of  the  area  to  prove  of  value. 
Between  the  years  18O4-06  these  intrepid 
explorers,  following  the  natxiral  waterway  of 
the  Miaeouri.  bisected  the  middle  bOTder  and 
c^mr^  Into  contact  with  many  of  the  Indians 
then  inhabiting  the  region.  Even  a  hasty 
perusual  of  their  journals  will  make  evident 
the  fact  that  the  dryness  of  the  country  made 
an  Impreaslon  upon  them.  The  word  "tree- 
leas"  was  often  set  down,  and  they  seemed 
to  feel  that  much  of  the  soil  was  sterile. 
They  did  stoW  the  tiee  of  a  word  which  was 
later  mistakingly  applied  to  the  region  be- 
cause it  was  new  to  the  experience  of  Ameri- 
cans— the  word  "desert."  They  aften  men- 
tioned the  wind  and  culturally  speaking  were 
annoyed  by  the  music  of  the  Sioux. 

The  pathway  which  Lewis  and  Clark  biased 
was  followed  in  the  years  to  come  by  thou- 
sands.   The  beginning  trickles  of  nsomitaln 
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men  up  this  nver  Is  one  ot  the  most  gUmor- 
ous  and  Intriguing  historical  events  in  fron- 
tier history.  MamMl  Lisa  and  the  leader  of 
the  Astorlaas.  Walter  Price  Hunt,  were  In  the 
field  wttiifei  Mwal  jmn  ot  Jth*  Lewis  and 
Clark  uniwmfcJii.  They  men  followed  by 
Ashley's  men.  Including  the  neglected  but 
Justly  outstanding  Jededlah  Strong  Smith. 
And  wlMt  Aavleuk  studying  the  f\ir  traders 
has  not  thrilled  to  the  story  of  Hugh  Glass 
and  his  struggle  with  the  grizzly  In  Dakota 
in  1883? 

Close  upon  the  footsteps  of  these  early 
traders  came  a  group  of  frontier  artists  who 
foUowcd  the  path  of  the  Missouri  across  the 
pniMss  and  brought  to  the  region  its  first 
tradition  of  formal  art — an  art  that  has  de- 
veloped into  something  distinctly  the  middle 
border's  own.  The  first  to  arrive  was  George 
Catlln.  who  traveled  up  the  "Old  Muddy"  In 
1832  on  the  now  famous  steamboat  Yellotc- 
stone.  which  had  made  the  first  steamboat 
^rlp  to  the  upper  Missouri  the  year  before. 
Catlln  visited  extensively  at  Port  Pierre. 
Fort  Union,  and  Fort  Clark.  The  following 
year  the  young  Swiss  painter,  Charles  Bod- 
mer.  accompanying  the  dlstlngiiished  scien- 
tific naturalist.  Prince  Maximilian,  of  Wied- 
Mauwled,  painted  many  scenes  around  Fort 
Pierre  and  Fort  Union.  Rudolph  Kurz,  an- 
other Swiss,  painted  on  the  middle  border  in 
the  forties.  "Near-sighted  and  speaking  with 
a  German  accent,  he  was  referred  to  as  'the 
Dutchman'  because  he  was  more  interested 
In  painting  Indians  than  in  cheating  them 
out  of  their  furs'  '  Charles  Wlmar.  young- 
est of  the  first  generation  of  Indian  painters, 
and  perhaps  the  most  accurate,  made  at 
least  three  trips  up  the  Missouri  In  the  early 
fifties  before  his  tragic  death  at  the  age  of 
34.  John  James  Audubon,  the  great  natural- 
ist, spent  some  time  at  Fort  Pierre  and  Port 
Union  In  ISi3  painting  many  of  his  famotis 
bird  studies.  In  later  years  came  Edwin  Wil- 
lard  Demlng,  who  Is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
paint  "what  the  Indiazis  thought  but  did  not 
tell  in  the  days  before  they  lost  their  herl- 
tafe."  And  finally,  one  cannot  overlook  the 
justly  world-famous  Frederic  Remington  nor 
the  cowboy  artist  Charlie  Russell.  These  art 
beginnings  have  been  followed  down  to  the 
present  with  the  works  of  such  famous  na- 
tive sons  of  the  middle  border  as  Harvey 
Dunn.  Levon  West,  and  Charles  Hargens, 
while  those  of  other  westerners,  Nancy 
Coonsman  Hahn,  Ben  Albert  Benson,  and 
Grant  Wood,  have  found  a  place  for  them- 
selves in  the  Friends  of  the  Middle  Border 
Art  Gallery. 

Although  It  is  necessary.  In  order  to  have 
a  better  idea  of  this  region,  to  discuss  the 
main  polnu  in  Its  history.  It  will  not  prove 
poeslble  to  enumerate  in  any  detail  the 
points  of  resistance  of  the  Sioux  Nation  to 
vhtt*  iMiiiim  and  their  eventual  defeat 
•Bd  piae—tit  within  the  reservation  sys- 
tem. This  drive  was.  however,  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Before  It  had 
been  a  matter  of  pushing  the  Indian  farther 
w«6t.  Such  was  not  the  case  here.  The  by- 
pamlng  of  the  rich,  although  seemingly  bar- 
ren prairie  lands,  for  the  more  familiar  habi- 
tat of  the  west  coast  meant  that  this  region 
when  it  could  eventually  be  settled  would 
be  done  by  sn  advancing  tide  of  miners  and 
cattlemen  from  the  West,  and  with  an  ever 
greater  niunber  of  immigrant  farmers  push- 
ing out  over  the  Mississippi  River  from  the 
■Mt.  The  middle  border  was  truly  Amer- 
ica's last  great  frontier. 

The  prairie  country  whether  approached 
from  the  East  or  the  West  offered  such  a  vio- 
lent contrast  to  the  land  prevloualy  con- 
quered as  to  bring  about  marked  changes 
m  the  manner  of  pioneering  and  of  living. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  experience  of  the 
frontiersmen  to  guide  them  as  they  crossed 
the  Mlssiastppi  onto  the  Great  Plains.     Thus 
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of  these  people  when  you  gaze  upon  Harvey 
Dunn's  Dakota  Woman.  For  here  is  symbol- 
ized the  American  pioneer  spirit— the  cour- 
age to  face  every  danger  In  the  westward 
push  across  the  continent,  the  cheerful  en- 
durance of  hardship  and  privation,  the  re- 
silience and  never-say-dle  quality  which 
rose  above  every  reverse  and  every  disaster 
and  kept  alive  hope  for  a  better  day  tomor- 
row. Dakota  Woman  Is  a  tired  woman,  a 
woman  worn  with  the  unceasing  toll  and 
monotony  of  her  drab  life.  But  she  is  not 
a  beaten  woman.  Her  chin  Is  up.  Oblivious 
to  the  bleak  and  barren  prairies  that  stretch 
endlessly  oefore  her,  she  gazes  Into  the  dis- 
tance and  sees  there  a  future  for  her  child 
that  will  be  a  better  life  than  she  has  ever 
known. • 

Perhaps  to»3  sad,  too  gloomy  ;  picture  of 
life  on  the  middle-border  frontier  has  been 
painted.  For  those  who  seek  It.  and  espe- 
cially for  those  who  were  born  there,  there  Is 
a  beauty  that  Is  as  great  as  any  that  can  be 
shown  In  the  East.  As  Theodore  Blegen  has 
phrased  It ' — the  blood-red  sunsets,  rain  that 
leaves  the  prairie  fresh  with  the  promise  of 
growth,  winds  that  turn  fields  of  broad- 
bladed  wheat  Into  billowing  seas,  the  sight  of 
prairie  flowers,  the  sound  of  meadowlarks. 
And  then  there  are  our  beloved  Black  Hills — 
the  sacred  mountains  of  the  Sioux — that 
mountain  cluster  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Bad  Lands  that  is  loved  so  much,  perhaps 
because  the  rest  of  the  land  is  so  level  and  so 
treeless. 

This  regional  approach  not  only  to  history, 
but  to  all  of  the  social  sciences  Is  becoming 
more  slgnlflcanc  In  modern  life.  Each  region 
has  a  history  of  Its  own.  a  distinct  way  of  life 
determined  by  the  character  both  of  Its  In- 
habitants and  of  Its  physical  environment. 
Each  of  these  regions  within  these  United 
States  Is  different  from  the  rest.  Al  of  them 
together  produce  something  different  from 
that  of  Europe.  The  Influence  of  geography 
Is  not  all  Important  but  It  Is  so  Important 
that  when  you  take  the  easterner,  and  the 
Immigrant  from  Scandinavia,  and  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  Russian  Ukraine  and  placj 
them  out  on  the  prairies,  despite  the  Influ- 
ence of  their  old  environment  they  will  be- 
come distinct  members  of  middle-border 
society.  Today  we  have  a  middle  border 
which  taken  together  with  that  of  the  other 
regions  goes  to  make  up  a  distinctive  Ameri- 
can culture.  Each  region  has  made  its  con- 
tribution to  the  whole.  Or  as  Stanley  Par- 
gellis  has  phrased  it.  "True  patriotism  springs 
from  the  soil  and  the  streets  where  a  man 
lives,  from  the  rocks  and  the  rills  he  knows. 
If  that  local  affection  Is  wanting,  the  larger 
national  affection.  In  any  sense  which  Is  real 
and  lasting,  must  be  wanting,  too."* 

Mitchell.  S.  Dak.,  Is  located  within  the 
middle-border  region  near  the  Jim  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  on  one  of  the  main  highways 
from  the  East  to  the  Black  Hills,  Yellowstone, 
and  the  far  West.  It  is  in  many  ways  a 
gateway  to  the  West.  In  1939.  a  group  of  men 
devoted  to  the  American  dream  of  creative 
self-development,  gathered  in  Mitchell  to 
foimd  friends  of  the  middle  border  Among 
this  group  was  the  late  Hamlin  Garland,  then 
dean  of  American  Letters,  a  man  who  could 
remember  his  own  youth  on  a  Dakota  home- 
stead: the  western  novelist,  Stewart  Edward 
White,  who  started  his  career  in  the  Black 
Hills;  James  Trxislow  Adams,  the  famous 
American  historian;  Paul  Harris,  founder  of 
Rotary  International;  John  Dewey.  American 
philosopher  of  pragmatism:  Badger  Clark, 
poet  laureate  of  South  Dakota:  Leland  Case, 
editor  of  the  Rotarian  magazine;  Gutzon 
Borglum,  sculptor  of  the  Rushmore  Memo- 


'  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  editorial.  Middle 
Border  Bulletin,  II  (winter  1943),  2. 

•Theodore  C.  Blegen,  Norwegian  Migra- 
tion to  America,  II  (Northfield,  Minn.,  1910), 
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rial:  Clinton  Anderson.  Dakota- bom  former 
Secretary  of  Agrictilttire,  now  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  many  local 
friends. 

Since  then,  within  the  framework  set  up 
by  these  men,  there  has  been  assembled 
visual  evidences  of  the  historical  and  cul- 
tival  development  of  the  region.  The  most 
unii|ue  development  has  been  that  of  the 
art  gallery.  It  Is  now  the  only  one  within 
the  States  of  Montana  and  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Representative  works  from  the 
artists  already  mentioned  have  been 
gathered,  as  well  as  such  collections  as  one 
showing  the  design  and  beauty  of  native 
Sioux  beaded  work.  The  gallery's  scope  and 
significance  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
result  of  a  letter  from  James  Truslow  Adams 
to  fellow  members  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters.  It  said  in  part:  "The 
movement  came  straight  out  of  the  grass 
roots  in  the  good  old  American  fashion  •  •  • 
the  growth  has  been  vigorous  and  Indicates 
that  both  the  movement  and  need  are 
vital." '  The  amount  of  color  and  romance 
that  such  exhibits  can  bring  Into  the  lives  of 
people — most  of  whom  have  never  seen  an  art 
gallery  Is  extremely  Important.  And  it  Is  im- 
possible to  measure  ;ts  effect  upon  the  lives 
of  the  children,  who  have  never  seen  a  good 
picture  or  statue,  and  who  suddenly  realize 
that  this  culture  Is  a  part  of  their  own  heri- 
tage— not  Jiist  a  European  or  eastern  im- 
ports tior. 

A  great  deal  of  research  Is  going  into  the 
rediscovery  of  the  musical  heritage  of  the 
region.  Songs  of  the  Sioux,  folk  songs  of  the 
Canadian  voyageur;  barrack-room  ballads  of 
soldiers  stationed  up  and  down  the  Missouri 
In  frontier  forts:  the  folk  songs  of  the  home- 
steaders; the  songs  the  cowboys  sang  to  their 
cattle;  religious  and  secular  songs  of  the 
German  and  Norwegian  immigrant;  as  well  as 
the  more  modem  compositions  of  such  com- 
posers as  Clarence  Loomis,  distinguished  for 
bis  operas  and  harmonizations  of  Stephen 
Foster's  melodies. 

The  library  is  being  set  up  so  that  It  will 
lend  Itself  to  the  person  attempting  to  do  re- 
search. The  idea  being  the  preservation  of 
books  for  use.  The  museum  Includes  such 
long-range  plans  as  a  "Middle  Border  Village" 
with  a  Sioux  encampment  nearby.  Also  con- 
templated is  a  memorial  chapel  In  honor  of 
Jededlah  Smith  and  "Preacher"  Smith,  two 
notable  religious  flgtires  in  the  early  history 
of  the  West. 

The  concept  behind  the  Friends  of  the 
Middle  Border  that  "from  what  we  have  we 
make  what  we  want,"  is  at  Its  most  fruitful 
If  It  can  be  brotight  to  bear  upon  the  lives 
of  our  youth— the  so-called  growing  edge  of 
society.  This  attempt  to  make  the  insUtute 
a  constantly  growing  medium  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  will  be  expanded  in  the  future  to 
enter  the  classrooms  of  not  only  the  colleges 
of  the  region  but  down  through  the  second- 
ary and  primary  levels  as  well.  The  motto, 
"What  Is  past  Is  prologue,"  is  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  entire  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  area. 

An  Independent  nonprofit  organisation, 
the  Friends  of  the  Middle  Border  has  been 
content  over  the  past  10  years  to  grow  stead- 
ily, building  up  its  collections,  expanding  Its 
contacts.  EvenU  of  the  past  few  months 
have  drastically  changed  this  picture  and 
made  possible  the  great  expansion  of  the 
future.  James  Earle  Fraser,  the  distingtiished 
sculptor,  whose  sUtue  The  End  of  the  Trail 
has  thrilled  all.  has  been  interested  In  the 
work  of  the  FMB  from  an  early  date.  Many 
of  the  experiences  he  had  as  a  boy  at  Mitchell 
helped  to  inspire  his  statues  as  well  as  the 
"buffalo  nickel"  which  he  designed. 

Now  he  is  so  thrilled  at  the  work  that  Is 
being  done  that  he  has  agreed  to  place  in 
the  gallery  the  16-Inch  original  of  The  End  of 


the  Trail,  that  he  is  doing  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Art  Musexun.  Nor  is  this  all,  as  he  has 
also  volunteered  to  place  a  number  of  plaster 
casts  of  his  famous  statues  in  the  art  gallery. 
A  recent  letter  mentioned  one  of  Meriwether 
Lewis:  "A  standing  figure  which  was  done 
from  my  memory  of  a  trapper  who  stood  at 
the  top  of  a  mill  dam  on  the  Jim  River. 
The  mill  was  east  of  MltcheU.  •  •  •  I 
think  it  is  one  of  my  best  works."  • 

Harvey  Dunn,  a  native  South  Dakotan,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  Ultistrators  In  America 
today,  has  made  the  magnificent  offer  of  giv- 
ing to  the  Friends  of  the  Middle  Border  a 
representative  collection  of  his  paintings  as 
soon  as  a  building  is  erected  to  exhibit  them 
In. 

In  the  face  of  these  troly  outstanding 
gifts,  those  of  Eraser's  and  Dunn's  will  make 
It  one  of  the  most  important  regional  col- 
lections In  America,  the  friends  of  the  or- 
ganization have  launched  a  financial  cam- 
paign of  tSO.OOO  so  that  the  first  unit  of  the 
proposed  buUdlng  will  be  up  by  spring,  in 
time  for  the  tourist  trade.  An  Important 
factor  Is  that  due  to  the  small  admission  fee 
that  will  be  charged  tourists,  the  institute 
should  be  self-supporting  from  the  start. 

Thus  we  have  an  organization  growing 
upon  the  middle  border  that  Is  truly  amaz- 
Ing  not  only  In  Its  concept  of  Its  responsl- 
bUlty  to  the  people  of  that  region  but  in  its 
attempt  to  take  what  Is  available  and  by 
using  the  resources  of  the  American  pioneer 
to  grow  from  there.  It  seeks  to  enrich  and 
guide  the  cultural  pattern  within  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  the  region  by  making  them 
aware  of  their  own  culttural  past  and  by  en- 
cotiraglng  them  to  cultivate  their  own  pe- 
culiar regional  talents.  It  will  point  the 
way  of  life  for  our  people,  serving  them  for 
their  own  particular  needs,  molding  their 
ideals,  perpetuating  their  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions, thereby  creating,  forming,  and  de- 
veloping a  middle-border  type.  It  seeks  to 
correct  a  serious  psychological  condition 
common  to  second-  and  third-generation 
descendants  of  pioneers  In  a  country  not 
favored  economically.  It  Is  the  green-pas- 
ture complex.  A  feeling  that  since  the  In- 
dians and  the  soil  have  been  subdued,  one 
must  go  elsewhere  for  the  thrill  of  achieve- 
ment. 

It  will  try  to  maintain  within  the  lives  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  middle-border 
pioneers  the  solid  virtues  hanamered  Into 
a  pattern  of  conduct  by  the  natural  forces 
of  the  region,  so  that  the  self-reliance,  the 
nelghborllness,  the  fortitude,  the  courage  of 
the  frontiersman  may  continue  to  be  turned 
to  the  further  uses  of  American  society  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  world  society. 

As  Elmo  Scott  Watson  has  phrased  It: 
"There  Americans  of  all  classes  and  creeds 
will  come  and  find  a  fountain  of  Inspira- 
tion from  which  to  refresh  their  faith  in 
their  heritage." » 

ROBCKT  PENKINCTON, 

Executive  Secretary,  Friends  of  the 
Middle  Border. 
MrrcHXix,  S.  Dak. 


The  Taft-Hartley  Law 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Keep  Taft-Hartley  Gains  In 
Labor  Law  Revision,"  from  the  Philadd- 
phia  Inquirer  of  April  17,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KnCP    TArr-HA«TLKT    CAINS    Of    LABO*    LAW 
ECVT8ION 

When  It  returns  to  Washington  after  the 
Easter  recess,  the  HoTise  of  Representatives 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  write  a  sane  and 
sensible  labor  law,  and  help  end  the  uncer- 
tainty m  the  ranks  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement about  the  future  regulation  of  their 
relations  with  one  another. 

Action  on  this  question  Is  long  overdue, 
whether  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  retained  In 
substance,  or  modifications  arc  voted.  Until 
the  question  of  revision  is  decided,  bargain- 
ing over  labor  relations  will  be  hindered  by 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  and  Important 
change  In  the  rtiles. 

Experience  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
during  the  past  2  years  has  Indicated  that 
some  changes  are  desirable.  But  it  has  by 
no  means  borne  out  the  contention  of  the 
administration  that  the  entire  law  should 
be  scrapped,  and  labor  relations  returned  to 
the  unfair  and  uneven  conditions  prevailing 
under  the  old  Wagner  Act. 

Instead  of  the  adnalnlstration  bill,  which 
amoimts  to  a  slightly  watered-down  Wagner 
Act,  the  House  would  do  well  to  use  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  the  measures  offered  last  week 
by  Representative  John  S.  Wood.  While 
seeking  to  get  rid  of  some  ot  the  cumber- 
some provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  this 
bill  would  retain  many  of  the  protections 
for  both  sides  embodied  in  the  present  law. 
The  Wood  measure  would  keep  the 
weapon  of  injunctions  agairist  national 
emergency  strikes.  It  would  keep  the  anti- 
Communist  affidavit,  and  extend  its  require- 
ment to  emploj-ers.  It  would  keep  an  inde- 
pendent conciliation  service.  All  these  have 
proven  beneficial  In  the  past,  and  all  would 
be  thrown  out  If  the  administration  meastire 
is  enacted. 

The  American  people  are  not  so  much  In- 
terested in  extremist  campaign  slogans  as 
they  are  in  a  Just  labor  law  which  will  per- 
mit tuilnterrupted  employment  and  produc- 
tion. Abuses  of  power  by  some  labor  leaders 
led  to  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  and 
those  abuses  could  be  revived  if  the  law  is 
discarded. 

Progress  in  stable  labor  relatiorus  should 
be  Congress'  goal.  It  does  not  lie  in  turning 
the  clock  back  In  labor  legislation,  but  In 
recognizing  the  demonstrated  benefits  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  and  acting  to  get  rid  of 
Its  shortcomings . 


'James    Trtislow    Adams.    Middle    Border 
Btilletln,  HI  (winter  1944),  1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  20  aeffislative  day  of 
Monday.  AvrU  11) ,  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 

•  James  Earle  Praser  to  writer,  February  21, 
1940. 

*  Watson,  op.  dt..  3. 


The  Dutcb-Indonetiaii  Coatroyeri j 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAINX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  20  deoislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
fuik  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  copy  of  a 
letter  regarding  Uiiited  Nations  action 
In  the  Dutch-Indonesian  controversy, 
sent  by  25  Senators  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


i 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DWTTD  Statcs  Skmat*. 
Washington.  D.  C,  Aprxl  18.  194$. 
The  PusioKJrt. 

The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sn:  The  Senate  has  amended  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Admlnlatratlon  Act  to 
provide  that  assistance  shall  not  be  given 
to  any  state  "against  which  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  taking  preventive  or  enforcement 
action.  " 

In  the  debate  preceding  the  passage  or  this 
amendment  It  was  the  overwhelming  expres- 
sion of  the  Senate  that  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment has  acted  Improperly  and  against 
the  Interests  of  world  peace  and  security  In 
the  employment  of  military  force  In  Indo- 
nesia and  In  the  consistent  refxisal  to  comply 
with  Secxirlty  Council  resolutions  calling 
for  cessation  of  hostilities  and  other  steps 
tor  peacefxil  settlement  of  the  dispute  In 
Indonesia. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we.  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  Senate,  respectfully  urge  that 
you  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  immediately  those  steps  neces- 
sary to  jusure  United  Nations  enforcement 
of  Its  resolutions  pertaining  to  the  Dutch- 
Indonesian  conflict. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Robot    C.     Hknwucksok.     Gtoacs     W. 
_  Malonz.  Owen   Beewstdi.   Akostw   F. 

SCHOEFPSL.    ISVIMC     M.     IVIS.     KeMNTTH 

8.  WHnuT.  Zai.es  N.  Ecton.  Hugh 
BcTLxa.  Sttlks  BaiDCES,  Woxiam  F. 
KNOwijkKD.  Ha«kt  p.  Cain.  Chasijs 
W.  ToBiT.  WnxiAM  E.  Jennex.  Homes 
E.  Capehaet.  Watwe  Moese.  Masgaeet 
Chase  SatrrH.  George  D.  Aiken.  Wil- 
liam Langee.  Edwaed  J.  Thte.  Ralph 
E.  Flandees.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin. 
Out  Coedon.  Jcseph  R.  McCaetht. 


Pnblk  G«gt  OD  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALITOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11.  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaicer.  the  controversy  over  the  loca- 
tion of  a  second  crossing  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  is  siill  acute. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Ob- 
server of  April  2,  1949,  a  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  Oakland,  is  pertinent 
to  the  issue. 

The  Observer  occupies  a  niche  In  the 
life  of  the  East  Bay  section  that  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  It  will  soon  be 
40  years  old.  It  is  an  independent  paper 
that  I  have  always  found  fair  and  hard- 
hitting. 

rvBUC  oaea  on  moPACAMDA 
The  flagrancy  with  which  the  California 
toll-bridge  authority  has  jammed  lu  recom- 
mendation for  a  twin  brldgs  down  the  public 
throat  has  at  last  aroused  sufBrlent  Indigna- 
tion to  instigate  further  Investigation  Into 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  their  determined 
action. 

The  rank  and  file  of  citizens  have  never 
bad  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  Impartially 
tb«  two  types  of  croeslng      From  the  first. 


tte 


liLflam  !d 

reseikt 


bi 


high 

f<ir 


b;. 


v«  ay 


Tlese 


Alameda   County 
Information  blasec 
of   the   bridges  i 
were   rigged  i(x 
favored   crossing 
week   have 
citizens — who 
selfish   Interests — \o 
opening  of  the 
the  State  toll-brld| 
mento    last    week 
mimeographed 
tlon  that  would 
was  prepared  well 
and  newsmen  wen 
public  until  the 
typical    of    the 
have  been  used 
State  authority 
Action   taken 
Congressman  Joh:  [ 
following   moraln  ; 
manent  rlght-of 
Buena  Island  Is 
of  the  results, 
fore  bq^h  Houses 
local     Congressm< 
Havennee — have 
fense  offices  to 
of  local  condition  I 

These,   as   well 
have  whipped  up 
publlc-be-damnec 
associations   have 
made  Into  the 
tw^ln    span.      The 
was  made  by  the 
Commerce 
almost  as  much  o 
backing  down  of 
Star,  and  chamber 
fiuences  Invisible 
Ing  Into  these,  as 
is  an  obvious 
of  the  next 
has  vital  bearing 
leal   well-being  o 
these  factors  mua ; 
machinations  of 
belief  that  further 
be  made  by  the 
request    of 
Francisco,    the 
Assemblyman 
Dunn,  of  Alame<^ 
have  taken  up 
may  unearth 
to  bilk  the  peopi 

In  the  meant 
Francisco,  500  civ 
of   the   bay.   and 
Bridge   Commutf^ 
that  President 
controversy    froc 
safety  point  of 


esldents   have    had    their 
and  the  working  models 
presented   by   the   SUte 
benefit   of   the   State's 
Two    Incidents   this   last 
civic   associations   and 
being  vised  as  dupes  for 
a  white  heat.     At  the 
public  hearing  of 
e  authority  held  In  Sacra- 
newsmen    were    handed 
of  the  recommenda- 
made.    That  this  release 
In  advance  of  the  hearing 
requested  not  to  make  It 
meeting  was  adjourned.  Is 
-handed    methods    that 
the  last  3  years  by  the 


so  -called 


reli  tases 


f  avorl  ig 


Senator  Knowland  and 

Allen  in  Washington  the 

requesting    tliat   a   p>er- 

be  granted  across  Yerba 

indicative  of  their  certainty 

proposals  were  put  be- 

lesplte  the  fact  that  three 

n — MiLLEE.     Welch,     and 

isked  Army.  Navy,  and  de- 

mv^e  a  further  investigation 

as  many   other  Incidents, 
active  resentment  to  the 
attitude,  so  that  now  civic 
requested   an   lnq\xlry   be 
Interior  motive   behind  the 
last-minute    switch    that 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
the   parallel    span   was 
a  surprise  as  the  spineless 
4lameda  City  officials.  Times 
of  commerce.     That  In- 
to the  naked  eye  were  bor- 
well  as  many  other,  groups. 
The  construction 
to  San  Francisco  Bay 
)n  the  economic  and  phys- 
nearly   2. 000 .000   people — 
not  be  disregarded  by  the 
selfish  Interests.     It  Is  our 
investigation,  which  will 
c  ammlttee  appointed  at  the 
Dolwlg.    of    San 
r  ewly    aroused    Interest    of 
R^dall    Dickey    and    Francis 
County,  and  others  who 
ciidgels  in  the  bridge  fracas, 
dan  aging  evidence  of  collusion 

[xte  Mayor  Robinson,  of  San 

c  associations  on  both  sides 

the   recently    formed   Bay 

Committee   have   urged 

TiKiman  give  attention  to  the 

a    national    defense    and 
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Sonday  in  tpe  Constitiition  of  the 
Uiiited  States 


or 
IN  THE  SENATi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


NEW  JEESFT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Airil  20  (legislatii>€  day  of 
Mondai.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  6f  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  a  valued  friend  of 


years.  Mr.  Harry  L. 
who  Is  general  secretary 
of  the  Lord's  Dby  Alliance  in  the  United 
States,  I  ask  ui  lanimous  consent  to  have 


niine    of    man  r 
Bowlby.  D.  D., 


published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  issued  by  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  of  the  United  States  entitled 
"Sunday  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States— The  United  States  a 
Christian  Nation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 
Sundat  in  the  CoNSTrrtmoN  of  the  Unfted 

states THE     UNITED     STATES     A     CHEISTIAH 

Nation 

The  Christian  Sabbath,  under  the  common 
name  of  Sunday,  Is  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  by  no  mere  chance  or 
coincidence  that  this  Institution  was  em- 
bodied m  that  charter  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, article  I.  section  7.  paragraph  2.  It 
was  not  accidental  that  on  February  29.  1892. 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opin- 
ion handed  down  In  the  case  of  Holy  THnity 
Church  V.  The  United  States  Government. 
declared  that  our  Republic  is  a  Christian 
nation. 

What  does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  say  about  our  Sunday?  In  article  I. 
which  deals  with  the  legislative  and  law- 
making processes,  section  7.  paragraph  2.  is 
defined  the  powers  of  the  President  as  to 
signing  or  vetoing  bUls  passed  by  Congress: 
"Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approves 
he  shall  sign  It,  but  If  not  he  shall  return  It, 
with  his  objections  to  the  House  In  which 
It  shall  have  originated.  •  •  •  If  any  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within 
10  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  It  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him.  the  same  shall 
be  a  law.  In  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed 
It,  unless  Congress  by  their  adjournment  pre- 
vent lis  return.  In  which  case  It  shall  not  t>e 
a  law." 

histobt  or  the  nation  so  attests 
The  entire  history  cl  our  country  from 
1620  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury in  particular,  gives  convincing  evidence 
that  It  is  a  Christian  Nation.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  had  a  background  of 
Christianity  that  could  not  be  Ignored  or  by- 
passed. Just  as  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  In  1492  opened  a  new  epoch  In  history, 
so  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  May- 
flower vessel  at  Plymouth  Bay,  began  a  new 
era  In  world  history.  It  was  that  event 
which  gave  the  religious  flavor  to  the 
Colonies:  it  was  that  little  band  of  a  few 
more  than  100  men  and  women  who  began 
to  shape  the  course  of  things  to  come  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Visits  to  the  New 
World  had  been  made  before  that  historic 
date,  1620,  but  they  did  not  give  the  color 
and  show  the  true  character  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Ponce  de  Leon  came  In  1512  In  search 
of  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  the 
French  Huguenots  In  1562.  the  Spanish  trad- 
ers In  1564,  the  English  colonizers  in  1586, 
and  the  English  settlers  to  Jamestown.  Va., 
In  1607.  None  of  these  ventures  gave  a  dis- 
tinctive religious  complexion  to  the  Colonies. 
What  did  happen  when  the  Mayflower 
with  its  more  than  100  souls  dropped  anchor 
In  Plymouth  Bay?  It  was  Saturday  evening. 
They  remained  aboard  the  ship,  held  their 
seasons  of  prayer  that  night  In  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath  day.  Nor  did  they  leave  the 
boat  though  hungry  for  land  that  Sabbath 
Day,  they  remembered  the  day  and  kept  It 
holy.  They  had  brought  the  Lord's  Day  with 
them.  They,  and  others  who  came  here  In 
that  formative  period,  set  up  their  homes  and 
built  their  churches  and  from  that  beginning 
sanctuaries  and  schools  sprang  up  over  the 
land  named  New  England.  The  Sabbath  and 
the  lanctuary  became  foundation  stones  In 
the  colonial  life  and  chiefly  upon  their  and 
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the  Word  of  Ood  In  dtw  course,  ths  super- 
structure of  this  Republic  was  erected.  8o 
thus  early  the  Christian  religion  became  ee- 
tablUhed  in  the  Colonies,  later  to  spread 
throughout  the  Northern  Hemisphere  of  the 
New  World. 

In  these  far  btkck  generations  men  of  Ood, 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  established  acad- 
emies and  colleges  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  educating  young  men  for  the  mlntetry. 
All  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  more 
than  150  years  were  the  creations  of  a  Prot- 
estant clergy  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
coast— Harvard.  1638;  William  and  Mary. 
1693;  Yale.  1701;  Princeton.  1748:  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  1751;  Rutgers.  1755;  Colum- 
bU  University  (King's  CoUege),  1753. 

It  Is  also  a  significant  fact  of  present-day 
moment  that,  following  an  ardent  appeal  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  provision  In  which 
Sunday  was  Included  in  the  New  Jersey  100- 
year-old    constitution,   the    Governor    being 
given  5  days  in  which  to  consider  bills,  Sun- 
days   excepted,    the    constitutional    revision 
convention     recommended      the     following 
which  Is  incorporated  In  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  that  State  adopted  by  the  people  in 
the  general  election  on   Novembw  4.   1947: 
Article  V,  executive,  section  I,  14  (a)  If  a  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Governor  within 
10  days.  Sundays  excepted,  after  that  It  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him.  the  same  shall 
become  a  law  on  the  tenth  day  unless  the 
house  of  origin  shaU  on  that  day  be  in  ad- 
journment,    (b)    If  on   the  tenth  day  the 
legislature  Is  in  adjournment  sine  die,  the 
bill  shall  become  a  law  U  the  Governor  shall 
sign   it  within   45  days.   Sundays  excepted, 
after  such  adjournment. 

OITE  EEPTJBUC,  HOW  rOEMES 

It  should  be  readily  seen  that  this  great 
Republic,  now  considered  by  practically  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  the  greatest  nation 
rn  earth,  was  conceived  in  Christian  faith, 
born  to  Christian  precepts,  cradled  in  Chris- 
tian hope,  nurtured  in  Christian  eultxxre. 
matured  In  the  practice  of  Christian  Ideals, 
waxed  strong  In  Christian  and  civic  service 
and  power,  and  has  put  to  flight  the  enemies 
of  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness.  Those  men  of  God.  knowing 
how  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,  un- 
derstood and  practiced  the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints. 

Classic  prose  and  poetry  attest  the  valor 
and  virtue  of  those  who  builded  better  than 
they  knew;  who  made  full  proof  of  the  truth 
expressed  In  the  Thirty-third  Psalm: 
*^1  eased  Is  the  nation  whose  Ood  Is  the  Lord, 
and  the  people  whom  He  hath  chosen  for 
His  own  Inheritance."  Literature  is  filled 
with  references  to  the  savoring  Influence  of 
the  faith  of  the  founding  fathers.  The  im- 
mortal spirit  of  liberty,  the  watchword  of  the 
colonists  and  builders  of  the  yoiuig  republic, 
brooded  over  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  triad  of  life.  law.  and  love  im- 
bedded therein,  gave  It  everlasting  life. 
Daniel  Webster  In  1834  emphaslaed  that 
truth  when  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  deep  emotion  and  in  silvery  tones 
he  proclaimed  "Liberty  and  vmlon.  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable."  Our  national 
hymn,  exalts  it: 

Ids  Country  tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing. 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  PUgrlms  pride. 

From  every  mountain  aids. 
Let  freedom  ring  I" 
In    her    poem    Landing    of    the    Pilgrim 
Pathers.  PelicU  D.  Hemans  sings: 
"What  sought  they  thus  »fart 
Bright  Jewels  of  the  mine. 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  wart 
They  sought  a  faith  s  pure  shrine.** 


BOu>  rasT,  avAMD  wsll,  these  wsriruTioNs 
As  the  Christian  Babtwth  and  the  Chris- 
Man  Church  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  what  shall  the  present  day  answer 
be  to  the  perils  of  these  priceless  institu- 
tions? Let  that  answer  be  found  in  their  re- 
moval. The  future  of  the  Christian  Inherit- 
ance  dejjends  on  the  protection  of  these  in- 
stitutions. The  welfare  of  home,  community, 
State,  and  Nation,  is  Involved.  If  we  save  our 
Sabbath,  we  shall  make  secure  our  sanctu- 
aries. The  people  of  the  Nation  have  a  Bt.<ike 
in  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  Our 
highest  Court  has  declared  "this  is  a  Chris- 
tian Nation."    It  is  ours  to  prove  it  a  reality. 


How  Much  Can  We  Do  Wkli  Safety? 


More  and  more  taxes  will  be  necessary  If 
some  such  course  is  not  followed. 

Due  to  world  conditions,  especially  the  ag- 
gresst-veness  of  the  Soviet  Union,  billion* 
must  tK  spent  for  adequate  defense.  Aid  to 
EXiropean  nations  is  held  necessary.  Now  ad- 
ditional billions  will  t>e  required  for  rearm- 
ing Atlantic  treaty  nations.  This.  too.  has 
general  approN'al. 

In  view  of  the  flnanr.tal  plight  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  public  debt  of 
1252.000,000,000  and  obligations  for  a  budget 
already  exceeding  $40,000,000,000  annually,  it 
would  seem  that  the  time  has  coiue  for  a  bit 
of  (taring  of  appropriations  all  along  the  lins 
to  furnish  the  funds  needed  for  vital  things. 

Unless  something  of  the  kind  is  done,  we 
are  headed  seemingly  for  the  most  gigantic, 
stupendous,  and  colossal  bust  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PBNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  20  (legiskUive  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

l/lT.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "How  Much  Can  We  Do  With 
Safety?"  from  the  Washington  (Pa.) 
Observer  of  April  14.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOW  MTTCB    CAN    WE  DO  WITH  SSPETTT 

As  one  ponders  the  spending  program 
t>eing  urged  upon  Congress,  the  adjectives 
iMed  in  ballyhoolng  a  circus  come  to  mind — 
most  stupendous,  gigantic,  and  colossal. 

The  propoealfi  for  using  the  funds  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  are  all  of  these  and 
more,  too. 

The  House  has  Just  approved  a  defense 
program  which  calls  for  the  spending  of  more 
than  $15,000,000,000,  an  unheard  of  sum  In 
this  country  during  times  of  peace. 

The  Marshall  plan  expenditure  of  more 
than  $5,000,000,000  has  been  authorized. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  proposes  a 
new  farm  program,  estimates  on  the  cost  of 
which  are  not  available.  K\en  if  it  should 
be  adopted  with  Its  posslbUitles  of  hundreds 
of  millions.  If  not  a  few  billion,  the  farm 
program  in  effect  now  carries  obligations  of 
about   •2.500.000.000— with   $4,000,000,000   in 

prospect. 

A  proposal  that  the  Biffopean  nations  sign- 
ing the  Atlantic  treaty  be  rearmed  means 
an  expenditure  of  billions  more.  Cost  fig- 
ures mentioned  tentatively  are  $1,250,000,000 
or  even  $2,000,000,000,  but  that  wiU  Just  be 
a  start. 

The  Interest  on  the  public  debt  of  $252,- 
000,000,000  will  amount  to  roughly  $5,000,- 
000.000. 

Then  there  are  more  billions  for  the  care 
of  war  veterans. 

Then  hundreds  of  millions  mere  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  schools,  for  medical  care,  and  nu- 
merotis  other  schemes. 

It  is  easy  to  spend  money  If  you  have  it. 

The  ordinary  citizen  must  shape  his  plans 
according  to  the  size  of  his  purse. 

The  Government,  of  course,  does  not  need 
to  be  quite  as  careful  as  the  ordinary  person 
In  the  matter  of  finances,  but  it  does  seem 
there  is  or  should  be  a  limit. 

The  sensible  thing  for  the  Gov«nun«&t  to 
do  at  this  stage  of  the  game  would  ssimlngly 
be  for  the  IsMlers  to  study  the  situation  and 
then  decide  where  the  money  available  can 
bs  spent  to  the  best  advaatafte. 


Britisli  Drire  To  Promote  Sales  ui  the 
Uniteii  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  20  (legislatitte  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Britl.<;h  Map  E>rive  To  Push 
Sales  Here."  by  CUfton  Daniel,  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  12, 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


BamCH  Map  Dsrvx  To   Push  Ssubs 

London  Pledges  FAVoarnsM  to  Ezpoctebs 
Of  DoLLAB  Move — Peomotion  Outlay  Set 

(By  CUfton  Daniel) 
London.  April  11.— An  unprecedented 
effort  to  sell  British  goods  in  North  America — 
the  most  dJfllcult  market  i^  the  world — was 
announced  in  tlie  House  lI  Commons  today 
by  Harold  Wilson,  president  of  the  board  of 
trade.  He  was  promised  generous  Govern- 
ment support  for  the  campaign. 

Reminding  the  House  that  Britain's  main 
trade  objective  this  year  was  to  Increase  sales 
to  dollar  countrie.;  he  called  for  vigor,  ag- 
gressiveness, and  imagination  in  the  dollar 
drive  and  said  that  the  Oovernment  would 
show  open  favorititsm  and  outright  dis- 
crimination to  exporters  dealing  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

"The  task  of  expanding  our  export*  to 
North  America,"  he  said.  "U  one  of  the 
greatest  chaUenges  In  all  our  history  to  the 
merchant  venturing  spirit  of  our  traders." 

The  33-year-old  twes  of  Britain's  produc- 
tion and  export  drive  was  speaking  in  re- 
newed debate  on  the  misery  budget  for 
lMI^-60  introduced  in  the  House  last  Wednes- 
day. For  a  sliort  time  at  least  Mr.  Wilson 
diverted  attention  from  the  harsh  realities  of 
the  budget.  He  pointed  Instead  to  new  borl- 
Eons  of  acoompllahment  ior  British  industry, 
which  already  has  achieved  prodigies  of  out- 
put. 

In  March.  Mr.  WUsoo  said,  total  exports 
were  £150.900.000  ($640,000,000)  and  repre- 
sented another  new  naoothly  record  for 
Britain.  HowevCT.  it  was  stUl  imperative, 
he  added,  to  seek  a  aotatton  of  Britain's 
doUa  shortage  by  ioerwilBt  tapotu  to  Worth 
Amnrira. 
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Th«  proportion  of  Britain's  total  exports 
to  North  Amwlca.  he  added^,  was  only  7  per- 
cent— lower  than  before  the  war.  He  said 
tliat  British  sales  to  North  America  amounted 
to  only  £1  against  nearly  £19  In  Australia. 

With  the  objective  of  raising  thoee  per- 
centage*. Mr.  Wilson  outlined  a  program  of 
eight  points.     They  were: 

1.  The  Government  would  give  Industry 
and  trade  a  clear  lead  as  to  the  Importanc* 
of  the  North  American  market. 

2.  Specific  expert  obJecUves  for  Tarious 
ccmmc'dlties  would  be  fixed. 

a.  Th«  Oovemment  wotild  give  every  as- 
atetanee  and  even  open  favoritism  to  thoee 
•elllng  to  North  America. 

4.  The  Oovemment  woxild  provide  Im- 
proved  service  to  exporters,  including  In- 
gl^H^to^  of  a  trade  consul  In  each  of  four 
awfor  ragions  in  the  United  SUtes.  He  said 
that  consuls  who  already  were  at  work  would 
receive  the  support  of  experienced  b\islness 
men  and  that  an  adviser  for  the  New  Tork 
region.  C.  D.  McCarthy,  already  had  departed 
for  his  post.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  lent  to  the 
Government  by  the  Property  Investment  Co. 
Be  has  oU  and  shipping  interests. 

5.  Reasonable  allocations  of  dollars  would 
be  given  for  saloa  promotion  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

8.  Additional  export  credits  would  be  pro- 
Tided. 

7.  Government  assistance  would  be  given 
for  market  research  in  an  effort  to  open  new 
markets  in  the  West  and  South  and  to  sell 
to  a  wider  sectlcm  of  the  American  public. 

8.  A  special  publicity  campaign  would  be 
undertaken  to  encourage  sales  to  America 
and  a  conference  of  all  concerned  would  be 
beld  after  Easter. 
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From  Zion's  Hill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MimrcsOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  sermon  entitled  "Prom 
Zlon's  HiU,"  delivered  by  Rabbi  Morris 
Gordon  at  the  Hennepin  Avenue  Meth- 
odist Church.  Mmneapolis.  Minn.,  on 
February  20.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PftOM  ZioN's  Hill 
Our  service  this  morning  commemorates 
three  important  national  occasions— Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and 
Brotherhood  Week.  These  three,  in  their 
chronological  order,  depict  three  basic  stages 
In  the  development  of  our  democracy. 

In  the  first  Instance,  we  gained  oxir  Inde- 
pendence: this  gave  lu  the  right  to  be  free. 
Under  Lincoln's  Inspired  leadership,  we  guar- 
anteed the  right  of  freedom  to  every  mem- 
ber of  our  society,  regardless  of  the  color  of 
^*»  akin-  Protn  the  heart  of  the  great  hu- 
jBaattarlan  Rooaevelt  came  the  first  brother- 
hood proclamation,  striking  at  the  wry  soul 
of  freedom.  It  Is  not  emmgh  to  grant  men 
the  right  to  be  free:  It  Is  not  enough  to  put 
that  promise  on  papw.  We  miut  put  It  to 
work  in  our  places  of  biislness;  we  mtist 
fashion  It  In  our  homas  and  apply  It  to  daily 
living  with  cMi  hearta.  We  mxist  so  live  to- 
(iQMr  as  Amcrtcana  that  we  raeognlae  that 
•vary  one  of  us  Ls  created  In  the  Image  of  tb« 
DiTinc;    that   in   every   humazi   being   there 
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whose  courage  defies  the  imagination  of  man. 
SclentlsU  had  proclaimed  this  sand  unpro- 
ductive; this  wilderness  uninhabitable. 
Young  people  with  faith  In  their  hearts  and 
strength  In  their  hands  defied  the  portentous 
predictions  of  science  to  make  the  desert 
blossom  like  the  rose.  Every  settlement  Is 
an  act  of  faith.  Every  settler  Is  a  prayer  In 
action. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Lowdermllk,  American  Research 
Chief  of  our  Department  of  Agriculture, 
states  that  Jewish  effort  in  this  respect  is 
the  most  remarkable  he  has  seen: 

"We  are  astonished.  The  far-reaching 
works  of  reclamation  now  being  conducted 
In  Israel  not  only  provide  an  example  to  other 
countries  In  their  need  to  restore  wasted 
lands,  but  are  vitally  Important  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  for  whom  they  mean  the  only 
chance  for  security  and  human  existence." 
Persecution,  refugeelsm.  pioneering — these 
were  the  prongs  which  molded  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  Into  a  people;  which  spurred  them 
to  revolt  ulider  Washington,  a  puny  handful 
pitted  against  a  might  foe.  With  the  slogan 
of  the  Bible  on  their  lips — "Rebellion  to 
tyrants  spells  obedience  to  God"— they  cut 
the  navel  cord  binding  them  to  their 
Mother  Empire  and  gained  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  which  God  willing,  may  never  per- 
ish from  the  earth. 

In  like  manner,  a  handful  of  Jews,  pro- 
pelled by  the  same  basic  principles,  stand- 
ing alone  In  a  world  of  Indifference:  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  against  31.000.000 
Arabs,  armed  with  planes,  tanks,  and  guns 
by  the  very  Empire  from  which  our  Ameri- 
can forefathers  had  to  free  themselves  by 
force;  rose  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  UN; 
to  protect  that  little  portion  of  Palestine 
which  was  guaranteed  to  It  by  the  highest 
tribunal  In  the  world. 

The  slogan  of  the  Israeli  soldiers,  sung  In 
the  language  of  the  Bible  as  they  marched 
to  battle  was:  "Nevertheless  and  In  spite  of 
everything  we  will  win  through  to  victory." 
The  heroes  of  our  Revolutionary  War 
fought  beneath  our  flag  of  red,  white,  and 
blue.  The  heroes  of  Israel  fought  'neath 
a  banner  of  white  and  blue.  Yet  when  this 
flag  covered  the  body  of  a  soldier  on  the 
battlefield  It  was  tinged  with  the  blood  of  his 
wounds  and  It  took  on  the  colors  of  our  en- 
sign— red.  white,  and  blue. 

The  law  of  human  achievement  seems  to 
proclaim  that  nothing  worthwhile  Is  gained 
without  effort;  no  great  Ideal  realized  with- 
out struggle.  Surely  the  struggles  for  In- 
dependence, In  America  In  1776,  and  In  Israel 
in  1949,  though  separated  by  time,  could 
never  have  been  more  closely  related  in 
spirit. 
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ntExooM's  Nrw  dimensions 

SOULS 


-SLAVES    AND 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  our  co\uitry's  Independence. 
Though  It  gave  us  the  right  to  be  free,  some 
exploited  this  right  to  deny  others  their 
liberty.  With  impassioned  fury  he  cried 
aloud  "a  State  cannot  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free."  Like  Moses  of  old  he  pleaded 
that  a  people  be  liberated  from  bondage. 
America  climbs  another  rung  on  the  ladder 
of  liberty  and  grants  physical  freedom  to  its 
slaves. 

Israel,  too,  has  Its  slaves.  Men.  women,  and 
children  still  shackled  by  the  Nazi  chains  of 
degrading  emotions;  by  illusions  of  fear,  and 
hatred;  by  obsessions  of  ghosts  of  loved  ones 
who  continue  to  stalk  In  the  hidden  lairs 
of  their  memory.  To  them  Israel  brings  a 
new  type  of  liberation — psychic  freedom. 
Freeing  the  mind  from  mental  misery;  heal- 
ing the  heart  of  Its  wounds;  bringing  hope  to 
the  hopeless;  this  Is  the  noblest  project  of 
human  rehabilitation  that  can  be  fashioned 
on  earth. 

Israel  lavishes  its  greatest  love  on  its  chil- 
dren. In  every  colony  the  most  beautiful 
building,  the  best  equipment,  the  most  ten- 
der care  Is  given  to  the  young.     Here  the 


syatem  la  followed.  Tha  chil- 
dren's room*  are  cut  down  to  their  slae;  tha 
showers,  the  beds,  the  mops,  the  brooms,  the 
spades,  and  the  shovels — are  all  made  so  that 
the  children  can  \iae  them.  They  learn  to 
become  useftil  citizens  of  their  new  State 
even  as  tiny  tots. 

Here  is  David,  a  refugee  chUd.  We  find 
him  busy  making  shoes.  "Why  did  you  de- 
cide to  become  a  shoemaker.  David?"  Then 
as  you  look  down  at  his  feet  you  see  you 
shouldn't  have  asked  this  qtiestion — for  he 
has  no  feet.  David  had  walked  practically 
halfway  around  the  world  to  get  to  Israel. 
He  literally  wore  off  the  bottom  of  his  feet 
by  walking.  Now  he  finds  release  for  the 
pent-up  emotions  of  his  lifeless  limbs  by  see- 
ing other  children  run  around  in  the  shoes 
he  noakes  for  them. 

Here  in  a  "kibbutz  "  in  a  farming  settle- 
ment in  Israel  we  see  the  miracle  of  a  soU 
transforming  a  soul.  ChUdren  with  faces 
frozen  by  fright,  free  to  laugh  again;  arms 
hangmg  heavy  with  hunger— free  to  love 
again;  hearts  deprived  of  every  vestige  of 
human  dignity— free  to  Uve  again.  To  Uve. 
to  love,  and  to  laugh — gifts  our  youngsters 
take  for  granted— gifts— these  wphans  of 
humanity  have  always  dreamt  about,  now 
given  them  in  the  land  of  their  dreams. 

Lincoln  brought  freedom  to  slaves.  Israel 
brought  freedom  to  souls.  Both  added  new 
dimensions  to  the  destiny  of  one  of  democ- 
racy's noblest  Ideals. 

BEOTHXRHOOO  BOaN — NOW  BEBOBN 

The  crowning  concept  of  our  country's 
quest  for  Uberty  is  real  brotherhood— tha 
kind  that  cuts  through  the  superficial  Uynrs 
of  pronouncements  on  brotherly  love  and 
touches  the  very  heart  of  daUy  human  rria- 
tlons.  It  reaches  Into  religion,  it  weaves  Ita 
way  Into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  society. 

To  religion  it  says:  It  Is  high  time  we  begin 
to  recognize  that  not  only  my  religion  is 
worthy  of  reverence,  but  my  brother's  re- 
ligion is  worthy  of  respect  too.  There  la  no 
monopoly  on  eternal  truths.  Remember 
Micahs  warning:    "Walk  humbly  with   thy 

God." 

There  is  a  story  of  a  group  of  mountain 
climbers  who  were  told  that  at  the  top  of  a 
certain  mountain  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  beautiful  golden  sunrise.  They  formed  a 
circle  around  the  mountain  and  each  began 
to  ascend  toward  the  summit.  Suddenly  one 
chap  beckoned  to  another  and  said:  "Come 
on  my  path,  it's  stralghter  than  yours."  A 
third  fellow  called  to  the  two  of  them  and 
said :  "Come  here,  try  mine."  Soon  the  leader 
noticed  what  was  happening  and  called  out: 
"Say  there,  If  you  keep  zlg-zagglng  back  and 
forth  youll  never  get  to  the  top.  Keep 
climbing  straight  ahead  and  we  will  all  meet 
at  the  golden  stimmit  at  the  same  time." 

And  so  each  religion  Is  but  a  pathway  lead- 
ing to  the  golden  gates  of  the  Divine.  The 
gates  are  open  wide  enough  to  receive  aU  who 
have  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  Let  each 
of  us  then  walk  on  his  own  path,  but  let  us 
keep  the  circle  Intact;  let  vis  walk  hand  in 
hand  on  the  highway  to  heaven. 

When  we  speak  of  religious  brotherhood, 
we  think  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  was  here 
on  the  hills  of  Zlon  that  brotherhood  was 
bom.  It  was  from  the  fiery  lips  of  Inspired 
prophets  that  Its  teachings  were  imparted  to 
the  heart  of  man.  Malachl  caught  the  kernel 
of  the  entire  message  when  he  said:  "Have 
we  not  all  one  father,  hath  not  one  God  cre- 
ated us  all,  why  then  do  we  deal  treacher- 
otisly  every  man  against  his  neighbor?" 

But  brotherhood  is  not  something  which 
is  limited  to  the  past.  It  Is  guaranteed  by 
the  newly  adopted  constitution  of  Israel,  one 
of  the  most  advanced  social  texts  of  our 
time.  It  grants  equality  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  within  Its  borders,  be  he 
Arab,  Christian  or  Jew.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  Arab  men  and  women  voted  In  the 
recent  election*.     For  Arab  women   It  was 


tba  ftrat  time  they  voted  in  history.  Soma 
day  Arab  children  will  bleaa  tbe  children  of 
Israel  for  bringing  a  measure  of  treedosa  to 
them  ever  denied  their  fathers. 

Religious  brotherhood  was  evinced  vhen 
Israeli  soldiers  guarded  shrines  sacred  to  all 
rtUgkms  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.  Fights 
enaued  between  soldiers  whose  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  them  and  the  guards,  but  on 
no  condition  was  anyone  allowed  to  deaecrata 
a  holy  shrine. 

In  fact  a  yoxing  Jewish  officer  was  assigned 
to  guard  the  city  at  Naaareth.  Today  we 
should  pay  him  tribute  'or  tbe  fact  that  the 
pastoral  beauty  of  this  holy  city  has  come 
through  imtamlshed  in  a  surrounding  of 
terror. 

Brotherhood  in  Israel  has  reached  into  the 
center  of  ito  economic  pattern.  It  touchea 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  problem  which  facea 
mankind — to  evolve  a  pattern  of  life  giving 
man  a  propw  combination  of  liberty  and 
sectirlty.  Totalitarian  states  give  sec\irlty 
without  freedom.  Democratic  states  give 
freedom  but  too  little  security.  In  Israel.  In 
the  kibbutzim  and  moshavor.  In  the  ccdonlea 
and  settlements,  a  new  way  erf  life  Is  slowly 
emerging,  endeavoring  to  reach  a  medium 
between  the  two. 

Ellen  ThOTbecke.  a  noted  Engll^  writer, 
has  this  to  say  in  her  latest  book  entitled 
the  "Promised  Land": 

"In  Palestine  many  thousands  are  living  a 
new  form  of  social  life  and  have  made  a 
success  of  It.  New  It  Is  because  people  put 
an  Ideal  above  their  personal  Interest.  New 
It  la  beca\«5e  of  the  far-reaching  social  rights 
of  the  individual.  It  is  the  realization  erf  the 
wisdom  of  the  prophets  and  the  teachings  cA 
Jesus  which  were  meant  to  save  mankind. 
People  are  waiting  and  hoping  for  something 
that  will  fill  their  hearts  with  hope;  that  will 
give  them  back  their  belief  that  man  is  good; 
that  will  give  them  courage  to  buDd  up  some- 
thing worth  whUe  and  lift  them  beyond  tba 
mere  struggle  for  existence.  In  Israel  th«re 
has  been  brought  Into  being  a  form  of  life 
that  answers  the  deep  hopes  of  so  many 
men  and  wc«nen  In  Europe.  In  America,  and 
elsewhere.  Can  it  be  that  the  light  wUl  onca 
again  come  from  the  Bast?" 

in   AMXKICAIf  SFCAXa 

Friends,  even  as  I  upeaX  here  this  morning, 
I  can  see  a  question  being  formulated  In  the 
minds  of  some  of  you:  "What  relationship 
do  I  In  this  cotmtry  have  with  this  distant 
land?  How  does  my  status  as  an  American 
tie  in  with  the  state  of  Israel? 

I  know  that  I  speak  tot  every  Jew;  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  every  Zionist  when  I  say— 
I  am  an  American.  Thla  1*  the  only  land 
which  claims  my  allegiance.  This  is  the 
land  In  which  I  live  and  will  continue  to  Uve. 
This  Is  the  land  for  which  I  fought  and.  God 
forbid,  if  need  be,  I  would  fight  for  It  again. 

liy  American  herita^  has  taught  me  to 
cherish  Independence,  freedom,  brotherhood. 
In  the  never-ending  progress  of  our  demo- 
cratic dream.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  any 
people  that  would  make  these  principles 
man  meaningful  to  me.  The  gallant  little 
state  of  Israel  has  brought  new  daring,  new 
depth,  new  dignity  to  the  concepts  T  hold 
dear.  It  makes  me  a  better  American  be- 
cause it  reaffirms  my  faith;  tt  sUengthena 
my  determination  to  keep  my  country  mov- 
ing forward  until  It  reaches  the  highest 
potentials  of  its  own  promise. 

Independence,  freedom,  brotherhood  are 
Infectious.  No  borders  can  contain  tlxem; 
no  barriers  restrain  them.  Rising  out  of  my 
cotm try's  heart  they  can  reach  Into  any 
ctXTier  of  the  world:  rising  up  in  any  ccmer 
of  the  world  they  can  reach  back  into  my 
country's  heart.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  the  little  land  which  once  brought  reli- 
gion to  humanity  can  now  point  the  way 
in  applying  its  truths  to  the  art  of  dally 
living. 

Pierre  van  Paasaen  phrased  this  thought 
so  beautifully  when  ba  said: 


"The  ancient  lamps  on  Zk»'s  hill  are  being 
rekindled  as  a  light  to  all  mankind." 

Tbe  prophet  Isaiah,  standing  on  one  oC 
these  hiUs  in  Judea.  over  1.000  years  ago, 
spoke  these  immortal  lines: 

Tor  out  of  Zlon  shall  go  forth  the  law  and 
the  word  of  God  from  Jeroealtm.- 

The  day  will  yet  come  when:  "They  shall 
beat  their  swords  Into  plowrtiares  and  their 
spears  Into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation;  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 


PeBBsykasia's  Flood  Control  ud  Water- 
ways Projects 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PBNKSTLVANia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Aprtl  21  (letfislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  testi- 
mony I  presented  yesterday  morning  to 
the  Civil  Functions  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Conamittee  in  re- 
gard to  appropriations  lor  flood  control 
and  rivers  and  harbors  worlc  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  coming  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
PsifwsTi.vAinA'8  Flood  CcamKn.  akd  Waixa- 

WATS  PaojacTs 
(Testimony  by  United  States  Senator  P«ai»- 
cis  J.  Mtdb,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  Seruite  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee consldfning  H.  R.  3734,  clvil-functlonB 
appropriations  bill  for  1950  fiscal  year 
(beginning  Jtily  1  1949) .  Wednesday,  AprU 
20,  1949) 

IKDEZ   TO  STATXimrT 

1.  Effect  of  House  ot  Representatives  cuU 
In  budget  recMnmendatlons — flood-control 
construction:  Conemaiigh  Eleservolr:  East 
Branch.  Clarion  Reservoir;  Punxsutawney; 
Sunbury;  WUkes-Barre,  Hanover  Township; 
Wllliamsport.  River-harbor  construction: 
Monongahela  Lock  No.  2;  SchuylkUl  River 
culm  removal;  Morgantown  Lock  and  Dam. 

2.  Need  for  restoration  of  cuts  in  above 
projects. 

S.  Other  budget  Items— Flood-control 
planning:  Bear  Creek  Reservoir;  Prompton 
Reservoir;  Shenango  Reservoir.  Flood-con- 
trol maintenance:  Crooked  Creek,  Loyalhan- 
na.  Mahoning  Creek.  Tlonesta  and  Toughlo- 
gheny  Reservoirs,  Johnstown,  York,  Codorus 
Creek,  and  Indian  Bock  Dam.  Elver  and 
harbor  maintenance:  Schuylkill  and  Monon- 
gahela Rivers,  Erie  Harbor,  Delaware  River. 
Examinations  and  surveys.  Lock  mainte- 
nance and  care:  Ohio.  AUegheny,  Monon- 
gahela. 

4.  Overbudget  or  nonbudget  requests: 
WmiaaMport  flood  cmitrol,  Delaware  River 
znalBtaBance,  Bradford  flood  ocmtrol. 

The  members  of  this  committee  over  the 
years  have  demcmstrated  many  times  their 
broad  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
civil  functions  program  in  relaticm  to  the 
lives  and  safety  and  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people  and  of  the  commerce  at  the 
Nation. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
those  In  areas  subject  to  or  susceptible  to 
floods  owe  this  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
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tta«tr  bMTtielt  grmtltude  for  tbe  many  In- 
parUciiUrly  since  I  have  baen  in  lb* 
In  whldi  the  ClTll  Functions  Sub- 

, tj^    at    tiM    BiMH    ApproprtatloM 

Oommlttee  has  saT^  laMMCtact  PennsylTanla 
projecu  from  reductions  in  funds  or  from 
being  left  out  erf  some  of  tbe  bills  entirely. 

To  cite  Jtjst  a  few  such  Instances :  The  im- 
ai^H  ^?^^>tl«^Mg^  Birer  Beserrolr  which  Is 
tiM  mr^  Important  single  link  in  the  chain 
ot  rtaoTOtrs  being  thrown  arotind  Pittsburgh 
to  protect  it  from  devastating  floods  might 
not  yet  have  been  started  If  the  Senate,  at 
the  r«iQest  of  Senator  Gtiiley  and  myself. 
had  not  ln«isted  on  putting  this  project  In 
th*  &nt  list  cf  flood-control  projects  to  be 
ctartMl  after  the  war.  The  deficiency  bill 
which  contained  an  Initial  appropriation  for 
this  project  in  late  1945  or  early  1946  had 
|HTi  the  House  without  any  provision  for 
the  Conemaugh  Reservoir. 

Nearly  all  of  our  going  projects  for  flood 
control  in  Pennsylvania  suffered  severe  cuts 
in  the  House  last  year  and  the  year  before 
and  the  Senate  restored  the  money,  some- 
times successfully,  sometimes,  like  last  year, 
only  partially  successfully  due  to  refusal  of 
tbe  House  conferee*  to  go  along  with  the  full 

•BMJUnt. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  what 
you  have  done  for  us  in  those  past  years  and 
I  know  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  who 
suffer  from  these  periodic  floods  recognize 
that  this  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  has 
been  a  great  and  good  friend  to  our  State 
and  to  tbe  lives  and  safety  of  our  people. 

In  my  testimony  today.  I  am  asking  first 
for  a  complete  restoration  of  all  of  the  funds 
few  flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors 
projects  in  Pennsylvania  as  cut  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  sustained  by 
the  House.  I  am  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
In  enforcing  an  across-the-board  cut  of  15 
percent  In  appropriations  for  this  work,  the 
House  committee  did  so  on  the  theory  that 
construction  costs  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
will  drop  approximately  that  degree  and  that, 
therefore,  every  bit  of  work  contemplated  on 
these  projects  In  the  original  budget  recom- 
mendations could  still  be  accomplished.  I 
noognlze  that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Bouse 
eoBunlttee,  as  shown  In  their  report,  that 
the  engineers  should  do  every  bit  of  the  work 
under  this  reduced  appropriation  that  they 
had  contemplated  doing  under  the  original 
budget  recommendations,  and  that  If  they 
And  they  cannot  do  so,  they  are  not  only 
amtlKirlxed  to — they  are  directed  to — come 
tatore  the  House  committee  for  a  deficiency 
■piiroprlation  to  eiiable  them  to  complete 
thftt  amount  of  work  In  the  coming  fiscal 
jear  of  July  1,  1M9.  to  June  30.  1950. 

Since  the  same  subcommittee  of  the  House 
handle*  civil  functions  and  deficiencies — as 
In  the  case  here  In  the  Senate  of  your  sub- 
committee— it  sounds  on  the  surface  to  be  a 
reasonable  enough  sort  of  position  to  take 
and  Is  based  certainly  on  no  animosity  toward 
the  clvtl-functlons  program  or  the  contem- 
plated work  schedules  erf  the  Army  engineers 
In  the  coming  flacal  year.  The  House  com- 
mittee, in  fact,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
believe  Just  about  all  of  the  work  In  civil 
functions  next  year,  as  recommended  by  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Budget  Bureau,  has 
their  full  acccffd.    That  is  reassuring. 

However.  In  proceeding  further  to  recapture 
Into  the  Treasury  substantial  funds  which 
tbe  House  conunittee  anticipates  will  remain 
In  a  category  of  unobligated  funds  as  of  this 
coming  June  30.  the  House  committee  com- 
pletely disrupts  the  whole  program  of  tbe 
Army  engineers  and  thereby  enforces,  as  the 
engineers'  spokesman  have  already  testified 
before  you.  a  reduction  in  available  funds 
for  flood-control  and  waterways  proJecU  this 
coming  fiscal  year  far  In  excess  of  15  percent. 
The  over-all  reductloo.  according  to  General 
Pick,  cotnea  to  23  J6  percent  and  u  tbe  equiv- 
alent of  a  39-percent  reduction  on  fluod-coa- 
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engineers  should  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  they  had  originally  contemplated 
with  26  percent  less  money,  they  are  order- 
ing the  engineers  to  perform  a  miracle,  and 
that  Is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  ftmctlon 
of  the  Engineering  Corps. 

The  hearings  and  the  debates  In  the  Con- 
gress  on  civil  functions   always  reflect  the 
highest  kind  of  congressional  praise  for  the 
work  of  the  engineers,  for  their  fidelity  and 
loyalty,  for  their  conscientiousness,  and  for 
their  determination   to   get   value   received 
for  the  tax  moneys  they  spend.    This  bUl, 
however,  in  effect,  says  to  the  engineers  that 
although  we  like  you  fine,  and  think  you're 
wonderful,  we  don't  trtist  you  to  have  some 
money  lying  around  In  various  accounts  and 
so  we  will  take  back  from  you  all  of  the  ap- 
propriations that  you  do  not  actually  spend 
in  this  fiscal  year — that  you  do  not  actually 
pay  out  by  check,  that  Is — and  then  when 
you  run  short  sometime  dxiring  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  run  out  of  money,  you  come  to 
us  and  we  will  dole  you  out  an  occasional 
dollar  to  make  up  for  what  we  are  taking 
away  from  you  now.    This  sort  of  piecemeal 
hand-out  of  money  prevents  the  engineers, 
under    Budget    Bureau    supervision,    from 
cotmting  on  any  of  this  money  until  It  Is 
actually  appropriated,  and.  as  a  result,  they 
cannot  plan  ahead  with  any  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, but  can  only  schedule  work  which 
they  actually  havs  the  money  in  hand  to  pay 
for.     In  addition  to  making  for  inefficiency 
and  no  dcubt  for  higher  ultimate  costs,  this 
type  of  financing  will  Inevitably  cause  delay 
in  the  progress  of  work  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  as  the  engineers  are  required  to  wait 
before  proceeding  on  new  work  until  one  or 
another  deficiency  request  has  been  approved 
by  the  budget,  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
subjected  to  examinations  and  hearings,  and 
finally,  perhaps  acted  on  long  after  the  con- 
struction season  In  which  It  could  have  been 
used  might  have  passed. 

So  I  heartily  concur  in  the  request  of  the 
engineers  that  you  let  them  function  as  they 
have  functioned  so  splendidly  in  the  past, 
scheduling  their  work  as  they  find  It  efficient 
to  do  so.  and  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible 
on  the  work  load  they  face. 
Other  projects 

I  naentioned  the  effect  of  the  House  action 
on  Conemaugh  Reservoir  in  cutting  It  back 
from  $8,500,000  to  $6,324,800.  Let  me  list 
the  other  cuts  in  Pennsylvania  under  a  House 
bill  which  presumably  would  permit  the  same 
si)eed  of  construction  which  the  budget 
figvires  originally  contemplated: 

East  Branch  Clarion  River  Reservoir  would 
be  cut  from  $2,500,000  to  $1,860,200; 

Punxsutawney  dikes,  cut  from  the  budget 
figure  of  $810,000.  which  is  the  amount  re- 
garded as  necessary  to  complete  a  project 
which  has  already  had  $3,020,000  spent  on  It, 
to  $602,700; 

The  Sunbury  diking  system,  an  estimated 
$7,300,000  project  on  which  $4,256,300  has 
been  spent,  would  be  cut  from  $2,000,000  to 
$1,488,200; 

The  Wilkes  Barre-Hanover  Township  dikes, 
for  which  $380,000  was  requested  in  order 
to  flnlsh  a  $4,000,000  project,  flnlsh  It 
completely,  would  get  only  $282,800.  which 
manifestly  would  not  be  enough  to  do  what 
the  budget  thought  $380,000  was  necessary  to 
accomplish; 

The  Willlamsport  dikes,  estimated  to  cost 
altogether  $17,000,000.  would  be  cut  In  this 
fiscal  year  under  the  House  bill  from  a  budgut 
recommendation  of  $2,110,000  to  $1,570,100. 

They  are  fiood-control  projects  In  Penn- 
sylvania affected  by  these  cuts. 

On  rivers  and  harbors  work  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  of  vital  Interest  to  Pennsylvania: 

The  work  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  on 
Lock  No.  2  In  the  Monongahela  River  at  Brad- 
dock.  Pa.  would  get  only  $3,091,000  instead 
of  $4,500,000  OS  recommended  In  the  budget. 
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and  which  would  have  speeded  up  this  $12.- 
000.000  project  substantially  toward  com- 
pletion; 

On  the  Schuylkill  River,  a  project  which 
to  very  close  to  my  heart,  since  I  was  spon- 
sor of  the  legislation  which  authorized  It. 
an  initial  $600,000  appropriation  is  being 
cut  to  $343,000  for  a  start  of  Federal  activity 
on  a  long-range  Federal-State  culm  removal 
program,  estimated  to  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment altogether  some  $17,000,000  and  the 
State  of    Pennsylvania    perhaps   twice   that 

much; 

Another  project,  this  one  located  In  West 
Virginia,  but  of  extreme  Importance  to 
Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsylvania  coal 
and  steel  Industries  particularly,  will  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  House  bill.  It  would 
cut  the  appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  on  the  $8,400,000  Morgantown  Lock  and 
Dam  In  the  Monongahela  River  from  nearly 
$4.000.000— actually  $3,953,700  under  the 
budget— to  only  $2,716,000. 

Heed  for  restoration  of  reductions 
As  I  said,  my  first  purpose  here  today  Is  to 
request  the  restoration  of  these  cuts,  and 
from  the  engineers'  testimony  it  appears  that 
the  only  sure  way  of  accomplishing  that  Is 
by  reversing  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
House  action,  not  only  by  eliminating  the  15 
percent  acroes  the  board  cut  on  the  total  con- 
struction fund,  but  by  striking  out  of  the 
bill  any  references  to  the  recapture  of  so- 
called  unobligated  balances  on  the  books  as 
of  June  30  of  this  year. 

In  other  words.  If  we  want  these  projects 
to   be   prosecuted   at   the   pace   the   Budget 
Bureau  recommended  and  the  Army  recom- 
mends— and  the  House  committee  does,  too- 
then  the  full  amount  requested  by  the  engi- 
neers and  budget  must  be  made  available. 
I  myself  do  not  think  that  the  engineers 
wUl  refuse  to  award  contracts  to  the  lowest 
bidders   merely   becavise   they   have   enotigh 
money  to  pay  a  higher  cost  on  any  of  these 
projects.    I  do  not  think  the  engineers  would 
become    extravagant    with    their    appropria- 
tion In  case  construction  costs  should  actu- 
ally drop  while  their  fund  remains  at  the 
original  recommended  figure.    I  have  enough 
confidence  in  the  engineers  and  I  think  the 
members  of  this  committee  do,  too.  to  be 
convinced  that  they  wUl  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  cut  costs  wherever  poe- 
slble  and  to  save  money  wherever  possible. 
The  argument  of  the  Hovise  committee  on 
this  appropriation  reminds  us  of  the  argu- 
ment that  was  used  in  the  Senate  recently 
in  behalf  of  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
authorization  for  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, the  Marshall  plan,   by  10  percent  on 
the  theory  that  costs  would  probably  drop 
by  that  percentage.    The  Marshall-plan  bill, 
to   which    we   devoted    so   much    debate,   of 
course,  carried  no  funds  with  It.  btrt  merely 
set  a  celling  on  the  amounts  which  could  be 
appropriated  for  this  program  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year.    What  the  proponents  of  the  10- 
percent  cut  wanted  us  to  do  was  to  take  a 
chance  that  costs  would  drop  by  10  percent 
or  so  and  to  bind   the  hands  of  Congress 
for  the  next  15  months  or  so  from  providing 
any  funds  for  ECA  over  and  above  the  pro- 
posed reduced  ceiling 

I  think  when  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee finishes  Its  review  of  BCA  requests.  It 
wUl  do  very  little  cutting  because  our  price 
structure,  while  leveling  off  In  many  respects. 
Is  still  far  from  a  substantial  decline.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  costs  for  flood  con- 
trol will  fall  quite  a  bit  In  the  coming  flacal 
year,  but  It  should  be  remembered  that  much 
of  the  work  which  will  be  done  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year  Is  under  contracts  now  In  effect — 
contracts  which  would  continue  and  which 
would  not  be  Influenced  either  by  an  InereaM 
or  a  decrease  In  construction  costs.  Any 
long-range  construction  program  operates  In 
■abctantlally  that  fashion. 


It  must  particularly  be  remembered  that 
practically  none  of  the  work  contemplated 
under  the  Budget  recommendations  for  civil 
functions  Is  for  brand-new  jwojecta.  We  are 
seeking  now  to  complete  projects  which  have 
been  tinder  constrxictlon  since  the  end  of  tbe 
war,  or,  In  some  cases,  since  before  the  start 
of  the  war — projects  which  were  Interrupted 
by  the  war. 

To  recapltiilate  on  this  phase  of  my  testi- 
mony, I  want  you  to  know  that  I  vlgorotjsly 
support  the  ful'  Budget  amount  for  the  fol- 
lowing flood-control  projects  In  Pennsyl- 
vania: Conemaugh  River  Reservoir,  which 
will  do  as  much  for  Pittsburgh  and  the  whole 
Ohio  Valley,  providing  defense  against  future 
floods,  as  all  six  of  the  existing  reservoirs 
combined  now  accomplish  In  flood  protec- 
tion for  that  area.  The  work  on  Conemaugh 
up  to  now  has  been  largely  the  relocation  of 
railroad  tracks  and  bridges,  but  actual  con- 
struction work  is  scheduled  to  start  very 
shortly  after  a  gala  ground-breaking  cere- 
mony sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  May  9.  If  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  have  not  received 
engraved  invitations,  and  offers  of  a  special 
railroad  car  or  a  special  plane  to  take  you 
to  that  event,  then  the  Pittsburgh  chamber 
has  been  most  derelict  In  showing  Its  grati- 
tude to  Its  real  friends. 

East  Branch  Clarion  River  Reservoir,  a 
project  of  great  Importance  to  the  people 
of  Elk  County.  Pa.,  who.  like  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh,  can  thank  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  having  reversed  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  several  years 
ago  and  for  having  placed  this  project  on 
the  approved  list  for  construction  funds 
shortly  before  the  Budget  Btn-eau  clamped 
down  an  almost  iron -clad  rule  against  any 
new  construction  projects  of  sizable  scope. 
It  got  in  Just  under  the  wire  and  has  been 
maintained  at  a  fast  construction  pace  only 
because  of  Senate  tmderstandlng  and 
generosity. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  a  project  which.  In  1947.  was 
cut  severely  by   the  Hotise,   but,  thanks  to 
the  Senate  that  year,  received  Its  full  appro- 
priation.   The  Jtistlflcatlon  on  this  project 
clearly  shows  Its  Importance.    With  the  full 
appropriation     this     year— the     1950     flscai 
year— this  project  can  be  completed  and  in 
effective  operation  sometime  before  June  of 
1951.     It  will  begin  then  to  pay  us  real  divi- 
dends m  thp  protection  of  lives  and  property 
Wilkes -Barre-Hanover  Township  dikes,  for 
which  only  $380,000  is  necessary  to  complete 
an  already  worth-while  project,  one  which 
has  already  save     the  city  of  WUkes-Barre 
millions    of    dollars    in    recent    threatened 
floods.     Congressman  Dawih.  J.  Flood,  who 
represents  that  area  In  the  Hotise.  gave  a 
most  graphic  accotint  of  the  necessity  of  the 
completion   of    this    project    to    its    original 
recommended    height    at    page    r78   of    the 
House  hearings,  telling  In  there  of  the  mag- 
nificent efforts  on  the  part  of  the  local  citi- 
zens to  sandbag  the  dikes  at  WUkes-Barre 
an  additional  few  feet  when  floods  threaten. 
As  he  pointed  out.  however,  with  every  em- 
ployee of  the  city  of  WUkes-Barre  working 
24  hours  a  day,   and  with   1.000  additional 
emergency  workers  pitching  In  to  help  out. 
It  wotild  still  be   Impossible  for   the   local 
comimunlty  to  sandbag  the  wall  to  the  neces- 
sary  height    after   receiving    warning   of    a 
pending  flood. 

SimUarly.  the  appropriation  in  full  budget 
amotint  wlU  complete  the  Punxsutawney 
dikes  In  the  comliig  year. 

WiUlamsport  dikes.  Pennsylvania,  about 
which  I  wlU  have  more,  to  say  later  In  this 
presentation.  As  I  pointed  out.  the  Hot»e 
bUl  means  a  cut  on  this  work  from  $2,110  - 
000  to  $1,570,100.  and  I  particularly  want 
this  cut  restored,  bxit  I  have  a  farther  re- 
qtieet  to  make,  which  I  shall  teU  you  about 
In  a  few  mlnutea. 


On  rivers  and  harbors  work,  I  partVctilarly 
ask  that  the  ftill  budget  amount  for  the 
Monongahela  River  lock  To.  2  replacement 
work  at  Braddock.  for  the  Morgantown  lock 
and  dam  In  the  Monongahela  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  the  SchuylkUl  Rlvw  cvilm- 
removal  program  be  restored. 

The  SchuylkUl  River  budget  request  of 
$500,000.  which  Is,  of  course,  a  very  motfeet 
amount  In  relation  to  the  total  eettoMted 
Federal  cost  of  $17,000  000.  is  for  work  wtoleb 
cannot  be  started  untU  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  accomplished  at  least  one  half  of 
the  vast  amoimt  of  work  It  must  do  in  clean- 
ing up  the  foul-smelUng.  coal-sattiraied 
Schuylkill  River  under  Its  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  tirged  the  administration  to  Include 
a  modest  Initial  appropriation  for  the  Schuyl- 
kUl for  the  fiscal  year  starting  JtUy  1  so  that 
the  Army  engineers  could  go  into  action  Im- 
mediately when  the  State  had  complied  with 
Its  required  preliminary  work.  It  wlU  prob- 
ably be  late  Into  the  fiscal  year  before  the 
State  can  comply  with  the  requirement  set 
out  in  the  enabling  legislation,  and  that 
wotxld  prol)ably  be  too  late  to  enable  us  to 
get  a  deficiency  so  that  there  wotUd  be  an 
unnecessary  delay  In  the  Initiation  of  the 
FMeral  phase  of  the  project.  Therefore,  I 
most  vlgoroQsly  tirge.  not  oiUy  that  the  proj- 
ect be  retained  In  the  bUl.  but  that  the  full 
budget  amotint  be  granted. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  consider  this  iwnject  a 
very  close  and  personal  one  to  me  not  only 
because  I  was  sponsor  of  the  original  enabling 
legislation  and  appeared  before  both  the 
Hotise  and  Senate  Committees  in  the  Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress  to  obtain  its  approval,  but 
becatise  I  am  a  resident  of  PhUadelphla.  and 
like  aU  residents  of  PhUadelphla.  look  for- 
ward hopefully  to  the  day  when  this  abomin- 
ably neglected  and  abused  river  Is  restored  to 
some  of  the  beauty  and  cleanliness  it  once  en- 
Joyed. 

Although  the  House  did  not  disturb  budget 
recommendations  lor  other  elvU  functions 
activities  in  which  I  am  interested.  I  want  to 
be  stire  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee my  Interest  in  them  and  my  hope 
that  this  committee  wUl  also  approve  at  least 
the  ftUl  budget  recommendations  for  flood 
control  and  rivers  and  harbors  maintenance. 
for  lock  management  and  care,  for  prelimi- 
nary examinations  and  surveys  and  contin- 
gencies. 

In  the  iM-evlous  2  years  there  were  some 
seriotis  cuts  made  in  these  items  by  the 
Hotise  but  the  money  was  restored  by  the 
Senate,  and  although  we  cotUd  not  always 
get  the  full  amount  through  conference  for 
each  Item,  this  committee  has  always  been 
most  tinderstanding  of  the  Importance  of  this 
W(»-k  and  has  done  its  best  to  give  us  the 
necessary  ftmds  for  It.  Since  there  were  no 
Important  House  cuts  this  year  on  these 
items,  the  big  htirdle  to  past  years  of  <*- 
talnlng  Hotise  approval  for  the  budget  recom- 
mendations Is  removed. 

Planning 
Just  for  the  record,  I  want  to  be  recorded 
as  endorsing  the  full  amount  in  the  budget 
for  flood  control  plaiuilng  which  means, 
among  other  things,  $90,000  for  Bear  Cre^ 
tb^ervoir,  which  wUl  bring  the  plans  to  about 
80  percent  completion:  $65,000  for  the  Promp- 
ton  Reservoir  In  the  Lackawaxen  River  flood 
system  which  wiU  complete  90  percent  of  the 
planning  work;  and  $50,000  for  the  She- 
nango  Reservoir,  which  wiU  bring  the  plan- 
ning work  on  that  project  to  50  percwnt  of 
completion.  AU  of  these  projects  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  those  areas  and  I  hope 
we  can  get  them  Into  construction  as  soon  as 

possible. 

Maintenane* 


The  fiood  control  main 
Irreducible  fund  which  pr 
eration    of    projects    now    tn 
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t66.000  for  Crooked  Creek,  160.000  for  Loyal- 
banna.  •M.OOO  for  Ifabonlng  Creek.  •56.000 
for  Ttontif .  and  180.000  for  Youghlogbeny 
■nw  I  Mil  mill.  »U  In  the  Plttsburgh-West- 
mn  f^mMytranla  chain  of  effective  reser- 
voir*, and  also  94.000  for  Johnstown  and  $12.- 

000  for  York,  Codorus  Creek  and  Indian  Rock 
Dam  In  the  York  area. 

The   rlTer-and-harbor  maintenance   fund. 
In  addition  to  the  Delaware  River  Item  which 

1  discim  a  littie  later  in  my  statement,  in- 
cludes, among  items  of  particular  Interest 
to  my  State.  »570.000  for  continued  mainte- 
nance dredging  on  the  Schuylkill  at  Phila- 
delphia. $125,000  for  the  Monongahela.  and 
•68.000  for  Erie  harbor. 

Other  activities 
There  is  »19.000  in  the  budget  for  exami- 
nations and  surveys  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Philadelphia   district   on    river   and   harbor 
work   and   •65.000   for   contingencies,   while 
the  Pittsburgh  district  wUl  get  »25.400  for 
contingencies  on  river  and  harbor  work.    Of 
the  total  budget  for  lock  management  and 
care.   •6-367.900   U   allocated   to  Ohio   River 
locks  and  dams.  •302,900  to  Allegheny  River. 
and  $1,109,600  to  MonongaheU  River  locks 
yn/f  fti>m«  through  which  pass  annually  sim- 
ply incredible  tonnages  of  coal  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  steel  mUls.     All  of  these  items 
an.  of  course,  important  to  a  free-flowing 
eoinmerce  on  our  waterways. 
Special  requeat$ 
Dp  to  now  I  have  been  devoting  my  testi- 
mony to  a  plea  for  general   restoration  of 
cuta  made  by  the  House  in  budget  recom- 
mendations.    I  have  a  few  specUl  requests 
to   make   which    go   beyond    the   budget.     I 
think  they  can  be  fully  Justified  and  I  would 
Indeed   appreciate   any   help   given   by   this 
comailttM  toward  obtaining  these  additional 


I  aluiU  not  list  them  by  importance  or 
pilUiHy  frawir  they  are  all  important. 

Williamsport  dikes 
First.  I  respectfully  urge  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  $2,000,000  for 
th«  olkca  at  WUliamsport.  Pa.  The  House 
heard  testimony  on  this  Item  at  page  1102 
of  the  House  hearings  from  E.  L.  Gosnell. 
chief  engineer  of  the  Reading  Co.  He  dU- 
cussed  the  request  from  the  standpoint  of 
Its  Importance  not  only  to  the  Reading  Rail- 
road but  to  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York 
Central,  and  the  Erie. 

The  current  budget  recommendation  for 
Williamsport  of  $2,110,000  will  complete  Just 
about  all  of  the  flood-wall  construction  for 
the  city  of  WUliamsport  proper  and  for  South 
Williamsport  across  the  river.  If  only  the 
full  budget  amount  is  granted — and  I  say  we 
need  at  least  that  much  as  a  minimum — 
there  will  be  needed  in  future  years  $7,245,300 
for  the  Newberry  section  on  the  right  bank  of 
Incoming  Creek.  The  flood  wall  around  Wll- 
MMnsport  jjpoper  could  wall  divert  stream 
flow  in  high  water  mto  the  Newberry  section 
and  wash  out  all  of  the  railroad  lines  and 
tlinftten  a  great  many  residences.  The 
railroads  themselves  have  already  expended 
large  sums  in  raising  and  protecting  their 
tracks,  but  until  the  levees  are  built  on 
the  Lycoming  Creek,  the  health  of  the  city 
M^Mrtn*  In  danger  baeauae  of  the  disruption 
ct  transportation  antf  supply  lines.  And.  as 
I  said,  many  residences  are  in  danger. 

I  have  promised  the  people  of  Williamsport 
1  wUl  do  my  utmost  to  expedite  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Wllllaniaport  project  well  ahead  of 
the  present  sebadula  completion  date  which 
would  be  by  about  the  end  of  the  1952  fiscal 
year  We  can  speed  that  up  by  a  whole  year 
If  this  committee  will  grant  my  request  for 
the  additional  approprtation  I  seek  of  $2,000.- 
000.  making  a  total  this  coming  fiscal  year  of 
•4.110.0C0.  BO  that  a  lesser  amount  of  about 
$3,500,000  would  complete  the  project  by 
mid-1951. 
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He  also  stated  that  Army  engineer  experts 
will  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
from  members  of  this  committee  concern- 
ing this  work  and  I  ask  now  that  you  direct 
such  an  inquiry  to  the  engineer  representa- 
tives who  are  here  today. 

Bradford  flood  project 
Third.  I  am  today  asking  this  committee 
to  write  into  the  Item  for  flood-control  plan- 
ning an  additional  amount  to  provide  for 
extensive  planning  work  on  a  flood-control 
project  at  Bradford.  Pa.  This  project,  like 
so  many  in  Pennsylvania.  U  important  not 
merely  to  the '  protection  of  property,  but 
primarily  to  the  protection"  of  lives.  Brad- 
ford is  an  Important  producing  area  and 
refining  area  of  that  great  crude  oil,  Penn- 
sylvania crude.  Floods  In  this  area  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  since  they  float  on  top  ol 
the  water  great  quantities  of  oil  which.  If 
Ignited,  could  cause  the  most  horrible  kind 
of  tragedy. 

Strictly  speaking— and  I  know  I  must  be 
honest  with  you  on  a  matter  like  this — this 
project  has  not  yet  been  formally  author- 
ized by  Congress.  That  Is  because  of  a  tech- 
nicality. It  will.  I  am  sure,  be  included  In 
the  next  authorization  bill.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  625.  to  authorize  it.  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  last  year.  According  to 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  of  last  year,  it  was  not 
Included  in  the  omnibus  bill  only  because  it 
had  not  yet  been  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

The  reason  this  urgent  emergency  project 
had  not  cleared  the  Budget  Bureau  in  time 
was  that  after  a  survey  had  been  made  of 
flood  damages  In  Bradford  and  vicinity  under 
a  resolution  I  had  Introduced  In  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  and  Just  as  the  engineers 
were  about  to  make  their  preliminary  report 
on  it.  a  new  flood.  Just  2  years  ago  this  month, 
on  April  5.  1947,  swept  down  Main  Street  of 
Bradford  to  a  depth  of  6  feet,  spreading  over 
650  acres  of  the  business  and  residential 
sections  of  Bradford.  A  year  ago  another 
flood  swept  Into  Bradford.  These  floods  were 
responsible  for  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
engineers  to  provide  them  time  to  resurvey 
the  damage  In  order  to  have  all  of  the  rele- 
vant data  on  the  need  for  this  project.  When 
the  report  was  finally  submitted.  It  was  too 
late  for  routine  clearance  by  the  Budget 
BUreau  prior  to  action  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  on  the  omnibus  bill. 

However,  the  committee  did  hear  testimony 
from  the  engineers  on  this  project  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  told  me  later  they 
were  sure  it  was  worth  while  and  woiild  be 
Included  in  the  next  bill.  But  if  we  wait 
until  authorization  legislation  passes.  It  will 
mean  a  delay  of  at  least  another  year  before 
the  engineers  can  even  begin  planning  work 
on  this  very  urgent  llfesavlng  work.  In 
view  of  the  danger  to  safety  and  in  view 
of  the  succession  of  damaging  floods  which 
have  occurred  in  Bradford  in  recent  years.  I 
do  not  think  we  dare  wait  another  year  to 
start  the  planning  work. 

This  project,  as  Senator  McCuxlan  no 
doubt  remembers,  has  a  class  1  endorsement 
by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  of 
wMch  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  presi- 
dent. I  think  the  people  from  Bradford  have 
been  In  frequent  communication  with  him 
on  this  project.  An  attempt  was  made  In 
the  House  to  obtain  an  Initial  appropriation 
of  $1,500,000  for  the  Bradford  project,  but, 
unfortunately,  most  of  the  debate  on  the 
proposal  seemed  to  have  been  devoted  to 
critical  references  to  the  super-economy 
views  of  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 
Congressman  Rich,  In  whose  district  Brad- 
ford is  located,  and  very  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  merits  of  his  amendment.  The 
people  in  Bradford  are  informed  that  it  will 
take  about  9  months  to  do  the  necessary 
engineering  and  planning  work  for  the  proj- 
ect, planning  work  which  would  cost.  I  un- 
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derstand.  aboat  $400,000.  If.  at  the  aame 
time,  funds  were  available  for  the  actual 
wuxt  of  construction  work  on  the  lower  part 
at  the  project,  which  is.  I  understand,  a 
straight  channelling  Job  composed  almost 
entirely  of  dirt  removal,  it  would  save  the 
community  In  any  one  flood  Just  about  dol- 
lar for  dollar  on  the  entire  cost  of  that  phaae 
of  the  work— dollar  for  dollar,  that  is.  in  each 
flood,  for  It  would  lower  the  flood  level  by 
at  least  3  feet.  ^,  ^  ». 

There  \»  a  further  factor  here  which  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  Senator  Mc- 
CixiXAH.  I  understand,  and  It  has  also  been 
called  to  my  attention,  and  that  Is  that 
before  a  request  can  be  made  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  share  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  $1,500,000  non-Federal  east 
of  this  project— the  State  may  participate  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  non-Federal  casta— 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  must  first  have  de- 
signed the  working  plans  for  the  project  and 
appropriations  must  have  been  provided  by 
Congress. 

Therefore,  if  we  can  get  an  approprUtlon 
to  this  bUl.  parUcularly  for  planning,  but 
also  for  some  initial  construction,  we  will 
bavs  asvad  a  further  delay  in  Bradfords 
dealings  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Appropriation  of  planning  fvmda  for  proj- 
•cts  which  have  not  3ret  been  authorlBid  is. 
I  concede,  rare  and  unusual,  but  It  has  hap- 
pened, it  has  been  done  several  times  in  re- 
cent years  in  connection  with  emergency 
work,  and  this  is  certainly  an  emergency 
)ob. 

While  no  new  projects  generally  speaking 
are  included  in  the  i^esent  bill  for  initial 
eonsCructlon  funds.  I  believe  this  committee 
^RMdd  be  performing  a  most  worthy  public 
twice  to  a  fine  commurUty  and  to  Amsrlcana 
wboae  lives  are  In  danger  if  it  can  provide 
for  this  one  phase  of  the  work  on  the  lower 
project  which  I  described.  Perhaps  It  esn 
be  done  under  the  emergency  features  of 
the  bill.  I  leave  the  mechanics  of  that  to 
the  committee  knowing  it  will  do  lU  bsst. 
As  I  ssld.  the  figure  of  $1,500,000  is  the  one 
I  have  been  asked  to  submit  to  the  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  Bradford  and  I  certainly 
endorse  it. 

COMCLCTIOM 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  thank  once  again 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  and 
through  them  the  members  of  the  Beruite 
Appropriations  Committee  not  only  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  these  appropria- 
tion items  which  so  Intimately  affect  so  naany 
people  in  my  State,  b\rt  for  the  flne  way  over 
the  years  In  which  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
In  which  ycu  have  responded  to  my  requests 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  for 
adequate  appropriations  to  protect  the  lives 
and  health  and  safety  of  our  people  and  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  commerce  on  otir  rivers. 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOTTTAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  It).  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  »sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrissional  Ric- 
ORD  a  very  able  article  by  James  Mar- 
shall, of  New  York,  a  distinguished 
American  educator,  published  in  the 
American  Political  Science  Review  for 


February  1949.  Mr.  Marshall  here  pre- 
sents a  valuable  study  of  international 
affairs  and  the  growing  part  being  taken 
by  citizens  of  the  covmtry  in  the  field 
of  diplomacy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  American  Political  Science  Review 
of  February  19491 

IlRBaMATIONAL    AlTAntS 
CRIZOr  DIPU>1AACT 

(By  James  Marshall,  United  States  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO) 
One  wond«fl  what  the  ghoets  at  TaUeyrand 
and  Franklin  would  say  were  they  to  visit 
the  diplomatic  conferences  of  today.  Where 
is  the  suave  approach,  the  graceful  phrase 
concealing  bloody  warnings  dropped  by  a 
king  to  the  music  of  a  minuet  or  passed  by 
an  ambassador  to  a  minister  of  state  over 
the  after-dinner  port?  How  stirprised  they 
would  be  at  the  blunt  Bevln  with  tUs  fre- 
quently xmooncealcd  ill  hunux-,  at  Molotov, 
rude  and  bHistering.  at  Byrnes  publicly 
etaanging  his  course  In  midstream,  at  Mar- 
ahall  announcing  state  policy  in  spsccbss 
rather  than  to  plenipotentiaries  en:  throtigh 
official  doctmoents. 

How  surprised  Talleyrand  and  Franklin 
would  be  to  think  of  Intsmattoaal  relations 
carried  on  pursuant  to  atogiw  ^b  as  "open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at."  How  their 
shrewd  eyes  would  have  twinkled  at  the 
credulity  of  people  who  believed  that  they 
had  democratised  foreign  affairs  through 
sXKh  a  slogan.  The  old-school  diplomats 
would  scarcely  have  confused  headllnss 
which  report  in  large  black  type  the  spesdMS 
of  the  dlploouu.  or  the  poUtlcal  gossip  col- 
umns which  purport  to  repeat  the  whUpered 
asides  of  statesmen,  with  covenants  demo- 
cratically negotiated. 

The  fact  Is  that  although  we  have  gained 
publicity  for  foreign  affairs,  and  that  in  itself 
Is  important,  ws  have  not  democratized 
foreign  affairs.  They  are  still  the  buslnsM  of 
technicians.  They  remain  the  preserve  of 
foreign  offloes. 

Of  all  administrative  departments,  the  dip- 
lomatic and  the  military  have  been,  the  least 
receptive  of  democratic  patterns.  As  to  for- 
eign relations,  this  has  been  the  result  of  two 
fallacies:  (1)  the  idea  that  things  diplomatic 
are  necessarily  and  easentlaUy  top  secret; 
(2)  the  misconception  that  the  Bevlns.  the 
Molotovs,  the  Bymeses,  and  the  Marshalls 
can  conduct  foreign  relations  witixout  being 
required  to  give  a  blow  by  blow  accounting 
to  public  opinion.  The  former  U  untrue;  the 
latter  no  longer  possible.  But  we  stUl 
romanticize  about  the  confidential  character 
of  tlie  material  of  diplomacy  and  the  skillful 
Intrigue  which  we  deem  to  be  the  art  of  the 
statesman. 

There  are,  however.  In  certain  democratic 
countries  roots  from  which  more  democratic 
foreign  relations  could  grow.  The  great  in- 
stitution of  the  question  put  by  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Prime  Minister 
or  the  Minister  oi  Foreign  Affairs  not  merely 
brings  informaUon  to  the  public,  but  inevi- 
tably humbles  any  would-be  autocrat  In  the 
Brttish  Foreign  Office.  The  equally  impor- 
tant InstituUon  of  congressional  hearings 
also  has  a  sobering  affect  on  administrative 
officers.  For  a  congraaslonal  committee  can 
not  only  call  the  Department  of  SUte  on  the 
carpet,  it  can  give  an  opportunity  to  the  in- 
terested public  to  express  iu  views  concern- 
ing the  principles  of  foreign  policy  and  the 
condtict  of  foreign  relations. 

Such  parliamentary  questions  and  com- 
mittee studies  represent  one  aspect  of  democ- 
ratizing administration.  They  afford  the  op- 
portunity for  a  pubUc  canvassing  and  exami- 
nation of  the  acts  and  alms  of  the  adminis- 


trators. They  make  the  public  partners  In 
knowledge;  they  give  to  the  public  the  facts 
upon  which  they  aav  base  critical  aoalyaas 
and  make  recommsadattnns  to  the  adminis- 
trators. They  fall  short,  however,  of  a  most 
ftmdamental  element  in  democratic  pro- 
cedure. For  to  be  able  to  question  adnainU- 
trators  after  the  fact,  after  they  have  acted. 
Is  insuadent.  Action  Itself  remains  un- 
touched by  the  democratic  process.  Not 
until  there  is  broader  parucipatlon  In  the 
planning,  the  development,  and  the  execu- 
Uon  of  foreign  policy  can  it  be  said  that  the 
people  take  part  In  their  own  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Occasionally.  In  especially  dramatic  situa- 
tions, the  people  make  their  opinions  felt. 
Thus  it  was  the  strong  popular  reaction  to 
the  bypassing  of  the  United  NaUons  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  that  resiilted  In  the  Vanden- 
berg  amendments  to  the  proposals  to  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey.  But  In  most  situations 
it  is  the  middle  levels  of  foreign  offices  which, 
untouched  to  any  great  degree  by  the  lay 
public,  mark  the  trails  which  become  the 
roads  at  international  policy. 

"How  can  you  expect  the  layman  to  taks 
part  In  the  planning,  development,  and^- 
ecutlon  of  foreign  policy?"  the  forelgn-ofScs 
official  will  Inquire.  That  Is  the  qucstSoa 
asked  by  technicians  In  all  fields.  The  Jurtrt 
ftgk«xi  It  as  to  lay  arbitrators;  yet  we  know 
today  that  commercial  transactions  are  fa- 
cilitated by  arbitration,  and  labor  disputes 
which  are  sometimes  fought  but  rarely  set- 
tled in  courts  are  more  frequently  solved  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  by  lay  arbitration  or 
mediation.  The  physician  and  the  psychi- 
atrist often  ask  similar  questions  of  educa- 
tion; yet  we  know  that  public  health  and 
mental  hygieiie  cannot  progress  except  as 
tcschsn  devote  themselves  to  these  probloBS* 
In  the  schools.  The  engineer  and  the  {Oant 
manager  put  the  same  question  In  Industry: 
yet  we  know  now  that  the  psychological  effect 
of  worker  participation  in  planning  is  to 
Increase  efficiency. 

Pnjfeaslonal  pride,  professional  defenslve- 
neas.  tends  In  every  field  to  discount  the  lay- 
man. It  tends  to  build  up  a  cult  of  expert- 
ness.  an  almost  mystical  cloud-throne 
guarded  by  the  cherubim  of  a  8p>ecial  techni- 
cal language.  In  the  field  of  politics,  in  Its 
extreme  form,  this  separatism  of  technicians 
leads  to  the  police  state  with  Its  NKVD's  and 
Its  Gestapos  to  liquidate  prestunptuous  lay- 
men. In  Its  more  moderate  expression,  the 
political  technician  and  the  bureaucrat  sim- 
ply treat  the  layman  as  one  who  lives  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks  of  wisdom. 

Porttmately.  we  have  had  some  recent  suc- 
cessful experiences  In  the  participation  of 
laymen  In  foreign  relations.  These  may  not 
supply  sufficient  criteria  for  final  Judgment 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  democratic  proce- 
dtires  In  that  field.  But  they  point  a  way. 
Just  as  we  can  say  that  a  citizen  army  can 
be  a  topflight  Instrument  of  war.  we  now 
can  add  that  there  Is  evidence  that  a  citizen 
diplomacy  is  a  promising  Implement  of  peace. 
In  1945.  the  State  Department  invited  three 
or  four  voluntary  organizations  especially 
interested  In  the  agenda  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  Chapultcpec  Conference  held  In 
Mexico  City  by  the  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions. This  was  a  first  hesitant  experiment 
in  citizen  diplomacy.  At  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  the  United  States  made  another 
trial  of  this  new  technique.  It  Invited  42  na- 
tional organizations  to  send  consultants  to 
the  conference  which  was  to  draw  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  These  organizations  repre- 
sented, among  others,  labor,  btisiness,  agrl- 
cvUture.  education,  lawyers,  women,  veterans, 
reUgloiis.  civic,  and  peace  groups.  They 
represented  30  to  40  million  Americans  as- 
sociated In  voltmtary  organisations  expres- 
sive of  their  Interests  as  private  citizens. 

Almost  daily  during  the  course  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  these  consultants  met 
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witb  members  of  the  American  delegation, 
their  advtaM*  or  Urhakmt  expert*,  and  du- 
eueaed  ecaifWMM*  dtvilepBienta  wltb  tbem. 
TWy  MtaBltud  MHMraBdR  on  ^nrunu 
paliit«attli«r«qiM«to(«fe«drtifMlon.  Tbey 
fsve  the  dele«a«taa  tiM  (Ml  of  th*  Msttoo 
OB  taiM*  vhicb  unm  ■  BQeb  mora  psr- 
and  direct  feel  than  eould  be  had 
Me  01t«r  of  editorial  wrtter*  and 


IUnt4i.  tbMC  Ul_ 
ta  tk«  planning  sad  4««rtMaM«l  «f 

critical  intematloMl  friatiPM.  MM*  •  nitm' 
tar  of  epeciAc  ftnpimU  ta  tf  AmthCM 
tfat«f«tton  which  found  their  way  into  the 
Ctmntt.  fm  MUMnple.  under  the  leaderahip 
«l  fmtm  Jowilh  M  Proakauer,  the  eCorle 
•f  tt*  imiiinnir  r«MH««  to  the  inetuMon 
flf  ttw  MMMI  rtglHi  vnwmm  Th«  lii«lt». 
Mon  of  Mhicatlon  tn  the  field  of  the  Beo- 
nomlc  and  SocUt  Council  waa  In  larfle 
meacure  due  to  the  work  of  the  eonaultanU 
led  b7  Dr  WlUlam  O  Carr  astf  Or.  Oeorte 
Zook. 

T1»  prMMMe  and  participation  of  theae 
imwiilTtllTi  at  San  Pranetaco  contributed 
ImiamriMT  to  American  understanding  of 
the  Charter,  to  American  eagemeea  to  Join 
the  United  Katlona.  and  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing approTal  of  the  Charter  by  the  Senate. 
The  support  of  the  UW  by  the  people  of  this 
country  Is  largely  attributable  to  the  chal- 
lenge given  to  the  consultants  by  their  In- 
vitation to  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
Furthermore,  these  consxiltants.  and  more 
Indirectly  the  organizations  they  represented, 
had  staked  out  something  of  a  vested  In- 
terest in  the  United  Nations  as  a  result  of 
the  time,  thought,  and  effort  they  had  de- 
voted to  the  creation  of  the  Charter. 

A  second  Instance  of  the  democratization 
■  of  foreign  affairs  Is  to  be  found  In  the  United 
States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 
This  institution  grows  out  of  the  provision 
of  the  U:rBSCO  constitution.  Article  Vn 
provides  that  "each  member  state  shall  make 
such  arrangements  as  suit  its  particular 
conditions  for  the  purpose  of  associating 
Its  principal  bodies  Interested  In  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  matters  with 
the  work  of  the  organization,  preferably  by 
the  frtfTtmtion  of  a  national  commission 
broadly  repre^ntatlve  of  the  government 
and  such  bodies."  Such  national  commis- 
sions, or  national  cooperating  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  are  to  act  "In 
an  advlscry  capacity  to  their  respective 
delegations  to  the  General  Conference  and  to 
their  governments  in  matters  relating  to 
the  organisation  and  shall  fxuictlon  as  agen- 
cies of  liaison  In  all  matters  of  Interest  to 
it,"  and  are  to  be  consulted  by  their  gov- 
ernments In  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
•CTNSSCO.  These  clauses  stem  largely  from 
proposals  made  in  this  country  and  pushed 
by  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  con- 
ference In  London  which  prepared  the  draft 
of  the  UNESCO  constitution  In   1945. 

How  did  the  State  Department  treat  the 
opportxinlty  to  apply  on  a  permanent  basis 
the  experiences  with  the  consultants  at  San 
yrmnctsco?    How  did  It  nudce  use  of  this  In- 
Tltatkm  to  gain  popxilar  support  for  UNESCO 
mnA  bring  democratic  procedures  into  one 
pltase  of  International   relations?     It   drew 
closer   its   cloak   of   bureaucratic   pride.      It 
consulted  lu  little  entourage  of  trusted  ad- 
visers, who  regarded  not  only  diplomacy  but 
f^i«f»  education,  science,  and  culture  as  the 
lliMMlii  of  the  expert.    It  caused  to  be  In- 
tNtfoced  Into  Congress  a  Joint  resolution  au- 
ttaortslng  the  Secretary  of  State  t.o  designate. 
for  such  periods  of  serrlee  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, not  to  exceed  30  persons  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  educational,  scientiflc.  and 
cultural  Interests  of  the  United  Statea,  to 
serve  on  the  National  Commission. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of  Stats 
Intended  to  keep  a  tight  hcdd  on  popular 
parudpatlon  through  hand-picked  Indlvld- 


t«mpt  to  crsats  i 


uals.  But  this  la  quits  different  from  the 
United  States  asso  bating  tto  principal  bodies 
interested  In  educ  itlonal.  scientific,  and  cul 
tural  matters  wit:  i  the  work  of  the  Organl 
ration.  The  bodes  themselves  could  be 
represented  only  by  persons  of  their  own 
choice. 

A  number  of  on  anlxatloiu  whkrh  had  been 
urging  the  eststa  tabment  of  UKMCO  sp- 
pstfsd  befora  Co  agrees  to  protMt  this  at< 


tn  our  Intcnmiloaal  cui- 
The  whole  pgtat  o<  •  ttm- 
It  would  hsvc  fetttt  alMPd 


bouse  organ  of  the  Stats 

II  otti  «}  tiM  opportunity  for  popu- 
lar' participation  In  our  Intcnmiloaal  cul 
tural  rslsti<;ns. 
iunmU  iomwiestoi 

If  tUs  prtiMlpai  widlss  In  thU  Mim«T  »- 
terested  In  s4lMl  llMMl.  scientific,  and  ettf' 
tursi  matters  Imm  Man  omtttsd.  The  voice 
ol  tJUMOO  wouil  rarely  reach  the  ■•toool' 
or  tiM  won  M'fl  eluto  or  the  laboratorf 
|b  «  •  ralMM*  of  the  ttau  Ds- 
partoMiit  or  the  proaooiMMMSu  of  its  30 
repreeentatlve  fs  orltss.  Ver  would  the  de- 
sire of  great  num  ters  of  psopU  to  partlclpste 
In  the  developme  it  of  the  UWBCO  program. 
In  playing  a  par  In  International  relations 
In  their  own  fleU  s,  have  been  Upped  by  the 
oOclal  plan. 

The  Congress  iras  Induced  to  change  the 
proposed  organh  atlon  of  the  United  States 
National  Commi  aion  for  UNESCO.  It  pro- 
vloed  for  a  Na  tlonal  Commission  of  100 
members.  40  of  w  bom  were  to  be  outstanding 
persona  aelected  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Including  not  mure  than  10  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  not  more  than  15  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  Interests,  and  not 
more  than  15  persons  chosen  at  large,  and 
eo  representatl'es  ot  principal  national 
voluntary  organizations  Interested  In  edu- 
cational, sclent  flc,  and  cultural  matters. 
The  Commission  Is  vested  with  power  to  re- 
view perlodicall  r  the  list  of  organizations 
designating  rep  resentatives  tn  order  to 
achieve  a  desirj  ble  rotation  among  organ- 
izations represei  ted. 

In  addition,  tbe  National  Commission  Is 
directed  to  call  general  conferences  for  the 
discussion  of  ma  :ters  relating  to  UNESCO,  to 
which  conferences  organizations  actively 
Interested  In  th<  problems  of  UNESCO  shall 
be  Invited  to  sen  I  representatives,  and  special 
conferences  of  'xperts  to  consider  sp)eclflc 
matters  relating  to  UNESCO.  In  this  way. 
representatives  <  1  popular  organizations  and 
experts,  as  well  as  Individual  national  and 
local  leaders,  an  enabled  to  take  part  in  the 
development  o\  policy  and  the  domestic 
operation  of  th<   program  of  UNESCO. 

The  first  meet  Lng  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion took  plac<  In  September.  1946.  with 
leadership  taken  by  the  representatives  of 
national  organu  atlons.  The  Interest  was  In- 
tense, and  the  National  Commission  spent 
the  greater  par  of  3  days  In  developing  a 
program  for  th«  American  delegation  to  the 
UNESCO  confer  fnce.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Commission  meeting,  the  executive  com- 
mittee met  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Benton  to  discuss  the  names  of  pos- 
sible delegates  t  o  the  UNESCO  conference  to 
be  held  in  Pari  i  In  November.  1946.  There 
was  also  dlscussl  on  of  the  principles  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  sel  (ctlon  of  the  delegation.  As 
selected,  the  del  egatlon  was  made  up  largely 
of  persons  whc  were  members  of  the  Na- 
tional CommLsilon  and  almost  entirely  of 
persons  who  hud  been  discussed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  (xecutlve  committee. 

At  the  confer(  mce  of  UNESCO  held  In  Paris 
In  1946.  the  Ami  «rlcan  delegation  was  In  large 
measure  succesiiful  In  establishing  Its  point 
of  view  on  the  program  of  the  organization. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
American  delej  atlon  had  its  own  way  In 
everything.  It  Ud  not.  But  because  of  the 
preparation  thit  had  been  made  by  the 
Matkmat  Cooib  iaslon  and  the  staff  of  the 
State  Departme  at,  it  was  ons  of  the  best  pre- 


pared. If  not  the  best  prepared  delegations 
at  the  conference  on  matters  of  program  and 
policy.  Where  the  United  States  delegation 
failed  was  on  polnU  that  had  not  been  du- 
eussed  by  the  National  Commission— ths 
mattrr  of  sdmlnlstrstlon.  the  matter  of 
toudB*ttoff.  tbe  matter  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Olrector-Oeneral. 

The  failure  of  the  United  SUtes  delegation 
In  ttasst  respects  was  dtis  In  part  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  aute  Department's  political 
preparation.  «lto»i>.  Hi  !i«i-lM<ltnta<  ^ 
temper  of  ociier  tfetafMleM.  »ttt  gbore  au. 
n  WM  due  to  the  fact  that  ths  dslegation 


tig 


HMlf  was  not  adequaleii 
UM  eaee  r(  the  Am^M' 
hardly  be  said  tlMt  llM 
beart  in  supperttaf  Ifee  AaMfftera 
There  was  no  one  who  did  not  respect  nim. 
but  there  wss  unqusHlooabU  resentment  In 
the  delegation  that  the  important  matter  oC 
policy  involved  In  the  selection  of  a  Director- 
General  had  never  been  discussed  with  the 
National  Commission.  The  DepartaiyljMd 
therefore  failed  to  gain  both  the  imgMilbCe 
wholehearted  support  of  Its  delegation  and 
the  support  of  the  people  at  home  who  must 
play  a  fundamental  role  In  rooking  UNESCO 
effective  In  this  country. 

At  the  Mexico  City  Conference  In  1947, 
there  was  another  example  of  the  danger  of 
leaving  cultural  relations  to  State  Depart- 
ment determination.  The  United  States  ab- 
stained from  voting  on  the  resolution  to 
admit  HungauTT  to  membership  In  UNESCO. 
Although  the  United  States  delegation  was 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to  bringing  into 
UNESCO  the  political  problems  that  beset 
the  United  Nations.  State  Department  policy 
overrode  these  objections  and  directed  the 
delegation  to  refrain  from  voting  because 
United  States  policy  In  the  United  Nations 
had  opposed  the  admission  of  Hungary.  This 
was  an  unfortunate  introduction  of  p>ower 
politics  into  the  cultural  field,  which  most 
of  the  law  members  of  the  delegation  and 
some  of  the  departmental  advisers  appre- 
ciated. It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  United 
States  National  Commission  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  Its  view  on  this  point. 
Certainly  the  lesson  of  the  consultants  of 
San  Francisco  had  application  here.  Their 
participation  demonstrated  the  strength  of 
the  following  that  coxxld  be  developed 
throughout  the  country  when  representa- 
tives of  great  popular  organizations  took  part 
in   the  conference. 

There  are.  of  course,  thoiisands  of  organi- 
zations in  this  country  which  cannot  find  a 
place  in  the  limited  membership  of  the  na- 
tional commission  for  UNESCO.  They,  too, 
have  a  part  to  play  in  broadening  interna- 
tional understanding  through  education,  sci- 
ence, and  culture.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  enabling  act.  there  have  been  a  national 
conference  In  Philadelphia  and  regional  con- 
ferences In  Denver  and  San  Francisco  in 
which  members  of  these  organizations  found 
opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  UNESCO  and  to  bring  to  the  national 
commission  their  views  on  the  policy  which 
the  United  Statea  should  pursue.  The  con- 
ferences were  successful,  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations and  thousands  of  people  having 
participated. 

In  connection  with  UNESCO,  as  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  the  United  States  has 
set  up  a  pilot  plant  on  citizen  diplomacy. 
Other  nations  have  been  slower  to  create 
national  commissions.  Some  of  them  are 
working  with  "national  cooperating  bodies" 
interested  in  educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural matters.  But  great  interest  has  been 
shown  In  the  United  States  National  Com- 
mission. Jiist  prior  to  the  1948  meeting  of 
UNESCO  In  Beirut,  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  national  commissions  was  held.  It 
was  presided  over  by  liCllton  S.  Elsenhcwer, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  National  Com- 
mission. 
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Votes  or  plebiscites  on  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  are  tanpraetleal.  Bvenis  moee  at 
tfraes  too  mpkny  to  make  them  appropriate. 
Momentary  passions  may  even  make  them 
dangerous.  Nevertheless,  if  we  believe  In  the 
democratic  principle  that  tn  the  long  run 
the  people  themselves  rather  thsn  tboss  who 
oecupT  places  In  their  governments  are  the 
best  }n^ea  of  what  Is  good  for  paopie.  wa 
must  givs  the  pvbtle  better  sceess  to  toefesi* 
atoMof  fori>ign  sfTsirs  Thursn  beetbedooe 
bf  admitting  ih9  people  themseivse  toore  tad 
more  to  the  plsnntng  stoges  of  foreign  rela- 
tk«M  Mid  to  graater  participation  in  inter- 
BaMoOdt  •ammum  fMicretary  •yrnea 
w<mJd  hsvs  bw»n  greatly  sfr-nifth^ned  in 
fsris  at  the  oieetisf  of  9orm\%u  Ministers  If 
be  bad  been  aMOiiplinHil  b|  apwttfof  M»- 
sultanu  sucb  m  mm  pwMnI  br  ln»tU«on  at 
•ma  fradelsoo.  Oeaeral  Marshall  would  bare 
baaaAtod  la  Moscow  from  a  similar  arranga- 

■MBt. 

Such  partlcipatkm  aiMt  ba  tnadequftto 
when  limited  to  band  plabsfi  Individuals. 
Such  persona  will  InevlUbly  tend  to  repre- 
sent views  which  ths  appointing  officials  wUh 
(o  bear.  Courtiers  and  kitchen  cabinets  soon 
jQM  their  sensitivity  to  the  pulse  and  heart- 
beats ol  the  mass  of  ths  people.  Where  there 
are  voluntary  bodies,  their  representaUves 
will  give  a  more  genuine  picture  of  the  ideas 
of  the  people  themselves.  Such  voluntary 
Y)OA\m  will  prove  the  backbone  of  any  or- 
ganlKd  popular  participation  in  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

The  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  (the  Smlth-Mundt  bill)  recently 
adopted  by  Oongrsss  provides  for  the  partici- 
pation of  laymen  tn  the  Informational  and 
cultural  relatloris  of  the  State  Department. 
Two  commissions  are  set  up  to  represent  the 
public  interest,  the  cotrunlBslon  on  infarma- 
tlon  and  the  commission  on  educational  ex- 
change. They  are,  among  other  things,  di- 
rected to  "formulate  and  reconmiend  to  the 
Secretary  policies  and  programs  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  act."  Thus  for  the  second 
time  Congress  expressed  Its  confidence  in  lay- 
men to  help  formulate  foreign  policy. 

Again,  in  the  Foreign  Asdstaoce  Act.  pro- 
Tlsion  has  been  made  for  a  Public  Advisory 
Board  consisting  of  the  Administrator  and 
12  additional  membes  appointed  by  the 
President  subject  to  senatorial  approval.  It 
Is  unloftiinate  that  neither  act  goes  one  step 
further,  permitting  voluntary  organiaations 
to  nominate  members  of  the  two  Conunis- 
tlon"  and  of  the  Public  Advisory  Board. 

Both  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  and 
In  the  United  SUtea  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO,  business,  agriculture,  labor,  ed- 
ucation, science,  the  arts,  higher  learning  in 
the  various  fields  of  culture,  the  churches, 
and  women's  groups  have  demonstrated  their 
capacity  to  bring  to  the  responsible  public 
officials  the  voice  and  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  These  experiments — and  the 
provisiona  of  the  Smith-Mundt  bill — indi- 
cate the  road  to  democratizing  foreign  rela- 
tions, one  of  the  most  resistant  fields  to  the 
entry  of  the  layman. 

It  is  questionable  whether  peace  can  be 
preserved  by  the  effcrts  of  technicians,  even 
the  most  high-minded.  They  sit  alternately 
on  pedestals  and  in  anxious  seats,  neither  of 
which  is  favorable  to  a  free  flow  of  under- 
sUnding  with  the  public  in  whose  name  they 
purport  to  speak.  If.  however,  as  the  consti- 
tution of  UNESCO  proclaims,  "wars  begin  In 
the  minds  of  men.  and  It  Is  In  the  minds  of 
men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be  con- 
structed," the  great  resource  of  the  minds  of 
laymen  must  be  tapped  and  conduits  pre- 
pared through  which  theh  energies  may  flow 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  affirmative  peace. 
If.  as  we  commonly  believe  today,  it  Is 
men  rather  than  states  that  are  the  ultimate 
fotmdattons  of  good  will,  then  every  possible 
means  must  be  explored  to  enable  men  to 
plan  and  participate  tn  the  expression  of  ta- 
tematlonal  good  will.    We  shaU  continue  to 


rvqnlre  the  skills  of  Taneyrands  and  Frank- 
lins. But  to  be  effective  to  mslntalning 
peace,  they  mtuit  now  speak  the  stilnds  oi 
dtlaen  diplomato,  oC  pmtt  ■■■■■■  ^  p«opi« 
rather  than  of  HHMitlM.  fUrtml  parties,  or 
ruling 


1949.  with  referefiee  to  Oenw*!  Persoos' 

retirement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcccto, 
M  follows : 

MSTIOMAI.  MXUTSaT 


Ratirefliest  of  lUj.  Gem.  Wilton  B 
PgpgMf,  XiwUA  SUtof  Arsy 


ixTiMnoN  or  mnuRKS 
HON.  UST£R  HILL 

or  SLASAMA 

Of  TW  80IATI  or  THI  OWTID  flTATM 
Tfiuradav.  April  21  (ItaiMlattoe  day  of 

Monday.  Aprii  tl) .  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Prartdent.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Louts  Johnson,  hax  an- 
nounced with  regret.s  the  retirement  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Wilton  B.  Persons  from  the 
United  Statas  Army. 

As  ft  member  and  later  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  and  later  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  have  had  long  and  intimate 
contact  with  General  Persons  as  he 
served  through  the  years,  first  in  the  po- 
sition of  Chief  of  the  Army's  Legislative 
and  Liaison  Division  and  afterward  in 
the  position  of  Director  of  Legislative 
Liaison  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

General  Persons  was  preeminently 
qualified  for  the  delicate  and  difficult 
work  of  liaison  between  the  Army  and 
the  National  Defense  Establishment  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Congress  on  the 
other  hand.  He  possessed  the  genius  of 
tactful  approach,  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing, of  reconciling  differences  and 
attaining  the  objective.  No  man  couW 
have  been  more  devoted  to  his  task  or 
more  indefatigable  tn  his  efforts. 

There  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  fine 
and  exceptional  service  that  he  rendered 
the  country.  We  know  that  during  the 
war  years,  when  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  there  be  the  closest  of  co- 
operation between  the  Congress  and  the 
Military  Establishment,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  such  an  accord  and  to  the 
wonderful  results  that  the  effective  co- 
operation meant  in  the  winning  of  the 
war.  He  was  the  Military  Establish- 
ment's general  on  the  legislative  front, 
and  this  front  never  failed  to  do  the 
needful  and  to  make  its  full  contribution. 
Since  the  war  General  Persons  has 
continued  his  outstanding  service  amidst 
the  tremendous  and  difficult  problems 
that  have  confrtaited  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment. As  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  loathe  to  see  this  fine  sol- 
dier, patriot,  and  American  leave  the  Mil- 
itary Establishment.  He  richly  deserves 
the  thanks  of  our  coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  re- 
lease of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
under  date  of  Aprfl  4.  1949.  and  the  re- 
lease of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, Department  of  the  Army,  April  5, 
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,  D.  C.  AprU  4.  J 
n«  rvLT 
LtsMow  voa 


Of  Otfeaee  L<jula  Jfihrnum  an- 

aoMneed  toda;  that  MaJ,  Oen  WUtoa  B.  Mr* 
•OSS,  United  lutes  Army,  Dlfeetsr  of  Ufts- 
tofllve  Ualsofl  (or  tu  OflM  of  tfet  feflrttarir  of 
OtfeoM,  win  retire  la  luly  sfter  99  fmn  of 
taniae  In  the  Army  to  teeept  »JP"«s"«" 
Mfparinteadeot  of  flUNUlM*  IBWary  Araa- 
trnj  at  Muunum,  Ta. 

•1  win  he  sonr  lo  tost  OeiMral  Pwrwona' 
services  in  this  oflce,  but  I  feel  Chat  I  should 
not  insist  that  he  alter  his  srrangemenu  with 
Buuntoa  Military  Academy,  which  had  been 
completed  biCora  I  be«MM  ■arritary  of  De- 
fense," Mr.  Jobnsoii  said. 

"Oeaeral  Persons  had  intended  to  retire 
about  the  1st  of  June  In  order  to  take  over 
his  new  responsibility  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  He  has  agreed  to  remain  for  approxi- 
mately a  month  longer,  so  as  to  continue  hla 
liaison  with  the  Congress  on  the  Important 
legislative  program  for  the  national  liillteey 
Establishment.  Staunton  Military  Academy, 
which  has  a  distinguished  tradition  and  rep- 
utation. Is  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices of  General  Persons  as  its  next  superin- 
tendent." 

General  Persons  was  bom  In  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  wee  ^aduated  from  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  lostttute  with  a  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  science  in  electrical  engineering  In  1&1«. 
He  also  holds  the  degree  of  master  of  busi- 
ness admlniatraUon  from  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration. 

He  entered  the  Army  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant. Coast  Artillery  Reserve,  during  World 
War  I.  and  served  as  a  battery  commander 
on  the  western  front  in  France  and  later 
with  the  oceiipatlon  forces  in  Germany.  Be 
was  commissioner  in  the  Regular  Army  In 

lan. 

Under  liis  guidance,  the  first  integrated 
legislative  program  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  has  been  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  Congress  this  year.  Before  he  became 
Director,  Legislative  Liaison  of  the  OfBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  served  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity  In  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
Including  the  entire  period  of  World  War  U. 
He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  his  serv- 
ices during  the  war,  and  he  also  has  the  deco- 
rations of  Grand  Offlcer  of  the  Cross  of  the 
Sun  (Brazil),  the  Order  of  Abdon  Calderon 
(Ecuador) .  and  the  Medal  of  War  (Brazil). 

If  ATTOHAL  MnJTABT  ESTABLISHWEHT. 

DEPurrMBicT  o»  the  Aa>rr. 
Wai/itngton,  D.  C,  April  5.  1949. 
MXMOSAKDUM  ram  tbz  Pkess 

Secretary  erf  the  Army  Kenneth  C.  Boyall 
today  expressed  1  gh  appreciation  for  the  32 
years  of  service  of  Maj.  Gen,  Wilton  B.  Per- 
sona, who  will  retire  from  the  Army  in  July 
to  become  superintendent  at  Staunton  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Staunton,  Va. 

Fallowing  announcement  of  General  Per- 
Bon's  Imminent  retirement  by  aaumtarf  o( 
Defense  Louis  Johnson,  Mr.  RoyaQ  aatdi 

"On  General  Persons'  retirement  from  the 
United  States  Army  after  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer spanning  two  World  Wars  and  32  years 
I  wish  to  express  my  high  apprecletioo  for 
his  services  to  bis  country  and  to  the  Army. 
Qualities  of  leadership,  peiseveiance.  forti- 
tude and  high  professlOB«a  skill  mart  his 
lifetime  of  devotion  to  duty. 

"I  cannot  overestimate  the  Importance  and 
Talue  of  his  contribution  to  the  war  and 
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dL  Um  Anay  m  clxief  of  tb* 
and  LUlaon  Division  In 
ttie  crucial  TC«s  b»fi«tt  Much  1942  and 
July  1948.  H«  tarn  dHBOBMntwi  that  same 
hJgb  competence  and  devotion  since  IM  ••• 
nuned  the  duties  of  director  of  LeffliUttve 
«nrt  u^t^m  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defenae  In  July.  1948. 

"General  Pcnons'  cxacutlTe  ability  and 
MgggailaiMi  ■klB>  hw*  been  of  enormous 
Tata*  In  Um  eaUbUilkaaBt  and  maintenance 
c£  an  understanding  relationship  between 
the  Congreas  aad  the  Armed  Services.  It  Is. 
of  course.  unoaCMMBry  for  me  to  state  how 
■i^nmaly  important  such  understanding  la 
at  tb*  preaent  jtincture  of  world  affairs. 

"I  know  that  General  Persons  can  be  relied 
opoa  for  assistance  and  advice  to  both  the 
Army  and  the  entire  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment should  future  need  arise.** 


SoadicrB  Textiles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOUTH  CABOLZMA 

r?  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  RecoRo  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Massachusetts  Editor 
Takes  Honest  Look  at  Southern  Tex- 
tfles."  published  in  the  Daily  Mail,  of 
Anderson.  S.  C,  of  the  issue  of  April  20. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  foUows: 
mmat  editob  tamos  honest  look  n 

SOVTIUUr  TCXTZLIS 

(EonoBs  Non.— The  following  editorial  Is 
from  the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  published 
at  Plttafleld.  Mass..  In  the  ucart  of  the  New 
Kiftand  textile  district.  It  Is  a  refreshingly 
C^iCld  statement  of  the  obvious  advantages 
of  the  South  as  an  Industrial  area,  and  an- 
swers northern  critics  who  have  lambasted 
the  South  each  time  a  new  Ui^urtrlal  plant 
has  talten  wings  from  New  Bngtanrt  to  this 
area.) 

Ther*  to  very  little  comfort  for  Berkshire 
County  or  any  other  part  of  New  England  in 
the  report  In  Thursday's  Eagle  by  John  E. 
Kelly  on  the  textile  Industry  In  the  South, 
particiilarly  South  Carolina.  The  tendency 
of  cotton  mills  to  move  South  has  been  un- 
derstandable; It  seems  only  logical  for  the 
to  be  trtr'***"*'^^  near  the  source  of 
,  and  sTold  unnsri— ry  shipping.  But 
In  woolen  nuuMtoet«HB«  ttaa  Sotxtbcast  has 
DO  great  iiLliintf  IB  lamiiultj  to  raw  ma- 
tartd  a"^  It  Is  lm;>oesible  to  rationalize  the 
competition. 

The  chief  valtie  of  Mr.  Kelly's  article,  un- 
pliaaant  aa  tt  is.  will  be  to  induce  us  to  stop 
lil^tHiin  ovn^ves.  and  to  face  the  truth.  It 
ii  aYMMctty  fala*  that  southern  mills  are 
obaotota  and  unsanitary,  ramshackle  relics 
of  the  reconstruction  era:  on  the  contrary,  a 
large  proportion  are  new.  It  is  untrue  that 
southern  mills  pay  starvation  wages, 
t'M  wages  seem  to  be  almost.  If  not 
quite,  on  a  par  with  wages  aisewbere.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  they  are  blglMr  In  piir> 
chiding  power,  because  oX  the  mUdar  ^- 

who  demand  a  uaatfona  wafa  e<wntey»wtrte. 
But  it  standa  to  reason  that  living  costs  are 
cheaper  where  gardanars  plant  peas  in  Jan- 


admlnli  tratlons 


uary,  and  where 
ruary.  than  in 
mixl  is  2  feet 
peratures  and 

In  April.  The 
divlduals,  and 
and  homes  Is  a 
importance. 

There  are.  finally 
different  attltud^ 
attitude  taken 
national 
are  favorable  tc 
rapacious 
to  pay  most  of 
the  workers  w 
not  and  whose 
depravity  that 
as  possible.     In 
darstandable 
fare  and  un< 
rising  In  the 
turn  a  responsltre 
of  communities 
expenses  will  bt 
only  welcome 


peach  trees  bloom  In  Feb- 

England  where  the  March 

,^  and  where  freezing  tem- 

SE  owstorms  are  not  infrequent 

for  leas  clothing  for  In- 

less  fuel  In  the  factories 

that  is  of  great  financial 
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New 
d4ep 

nam 

E  eed 

far 
factor' 

the  lower  taxes  and  the 

of  the  powers  that  be.    The 

too  often  by  labor  and  by 

In  Washington  that 

labor  Is  that  Industry  is  a 

whose  principal  duties  are 

the  taxes,  to  provide  jobs  for 

h(  ther  It  makes  any  money  or 

<  eslre  for  profits  is  a  form  of 

t  lUst  be  discouraged  as  much 

the  circumstances,  it  is  un- 

buslnessmen   seeing  wel- 

beneflts  constantly 

where  they  are  situated, 

ear  to  the  blandlshntents 

where  their  taxes  and  other 

less  and  where  they  are  not 

btit  ardently  desired. 


wiy 
emj  loyment 
refi  Lons 


Statemeot  by  Hon.  John  C.  Stennis,  of 
Bffississippi,  i  Before  Senate  Appropria- 
tions SabcoAimittee  oa  A^iculhire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  iOHN  C.  STENNIS 


IN  THE  SENATE 

Friday.  Ap\il 


or  MISSISSTPPI 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

22  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  12',  1949 


STENMS 


Mr 

unanimous 
Appendix  of 
made  yesterdJiy 
on  Agricultur  i 
tions  Commit  ee. 

There  bein  ; 
ment  was 
Record,  as  follow 

Mr,    SrxNNts 
other  Memben 
major   Interest 
have   been  hl^ily 
prlation   bill   fsr 
culture  as  appi  oved 
sentatives 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

he  Rbcord  a  statement  I 

before  the  Subcommittee 

of  the  Senate  Appropria- 


ort  ered 


far 
pleased 
payn  ents 
Tiese 


can 


Most  of  the 

the  Departmen 
can  farmer  and 
granted  adequa  t 
ful  operation 
been  outlined 
particularly 
crease  in 
slon  service, 
to  provide  better 
ties.    There 
public  funds 
which  Is 
makers  and 
our  rural  youlfh 

In    voting 
which  compl 
Bankhead 
total  of  126 
pa3rment8   to 
It  Is  my 
upon  the 
these  areas  In 
Is  not  availably 

The  Kztansk  n 
clent  personne 


produ:tng 
bei  ter 


no  objection,  the  state- 
to  be  printed  in  the 
s: 
Mr.    Chairman,    along   with 
of  the  Senate,  who  have  a 
In  agriculturad   problems,   I 
pleased  with  the  appro- 
the   Department   of   Agrl- 
by  the  House  of  Repre- 


4-H  CLinB 

p^at  programs  conducted  by 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
the  general  public  have  been 
e  funds  to  continue  success- 
and   a  sound  expansion   has 
some  of  them.    I  have  been 
with  the  ♦!, 000.000  in- 
to States  for  the  exten- 
funds  will  be  largely  used 
support  for  4-H  Club  actlvi- 
be  no  better  Investment  of 
han    for   work   such   as   this, 
better  farmers  and  home- 
all-around  citizens  among 


his    Increased    appropriation 

the  final  increment  of  the 

Act    and   brings  to   a 

annual  funds  available  for 

States   for   extension   service, 

that  the  Congress  call 

for  a  full  report  of 

the  country  where  4-H  work 

for  every  rural  youth. 

Service  not  only  needs  sulD- 

to  carry  on  this  work,  but  it 


let's 
Flai  nagan 
96«990 
to    Stal 
suggi  «tlon 
Dep  airtment 


needs  highly  trained,  highly  capable  per- 
sonnel. The  agenu  and  the  assistant  agents 
who  handle  the  4-H  programs  should  be  real 
leaders  In  their  commvinlty,  capable  of  of- 
fering a  real  Incentive  to  the  farm  youth  to 
become  the  most  active  type  of  useful  cltlaen. 
If  a  survey  by  the  Department  shows  any 
field  where  this  item  of  our  extension  work 
is  not  adequate,  the  next  session  of  this  Con- 
gress should  eliminate  the  deficiency. 

The  allowance  of  the  fuU  budget  recom- 
mendations for  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  la  another  demonstration 
that  the  present  Congress  is  a  firm  friend  of 
the  American  farmer  and  well  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  developing  our  farm  economy  to 
a  basis  of  equaUty  with  other  phases  of  our 
economic  life. 

son.  CONSK^VATION 

In  this  connection  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee wUl  see  fit  to  Increase  the  allocation 
for  soil-conservation  research  made  by  the 
Hoiise.  The  budget  estimate  was  reduced  in 
this  case  by  $657,000.  and  I  believe  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  funds  could  be  very 
profitably  expended  during  the  coming  year. 
We  have  made  great  progress  In  soil-conser- 
vation researoh,  but  there  are  still  many  un- 
knowns that  need  to  be  explored  for  the 
very  detailed  benefit  of  our  farm  land.  In 
those  areas  where  our  land  is  still  wasting 
away  despite  the  adoption  of  the  most  mod- 
em conservation  practices,  there  must  be  a 
field  for  broader  knowledge. 

EXFXaiMENT  STATION   SECCRO 

I  note  that  the  budget  allowance  for  ex- 
periment stations  has  been  approved.  In 
this  connection,  however,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  committee  to  add  one  small  item  that 
was  originally  omitted  when  the  Congress 
failed  to  provide  funds  in  1947.  I  refer  to  the 
publication  of  the  Experiment  Station  Rec- 
ord. This  publication,  a  complete  index  to 
the  experiment  station  work  in  all  48  States, 
once  provided  an  Invaluable  service  not  only 
to  research  workers  In  the  field,  but  to  all 
agricultural  students.  Perhaps  its  publica- 
tion can  be  resimied  without  any  specific  ap- 
propriation, but  whatever  step  is  necessary, 
I  hope  the  committee  will  look  Into  the 
matter. 

rORXSTBT 

The  House  has  reduced  by  $1,518,500  the 
amount  estimated  for  national  forest  pro- 
tection and  management,  and  the  total  ap- 
proved is  more  than  $200,000  less  than  the 
sima  appropriated  in  1948.  I  ask  this  com- 
commlttee  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
restoring  at  least  the  major  part  of  the 
budget  estimate. 

In  my  section  of  the  country  we  do  not 
have  national  forests  on  the  order  of  the 
great  reservations  In  the  West,  but  we  do 
have  some  very  fine  areas,  several  in  my 
State,  which  have  Just  begun  to  reach  a 
stage  of  development  which  demonstrates 
conclusively  the  worth  of  these  great  pro- 
grams for  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  This  stage  of  their  progress  Is  no 
time  to  retrench  our  activities  In  the  field. 

To  provide  a  specific  lllxistratlon.  It  has 
been  the  example  of  the  development  of  the 
national  forests  In  the  southern  part  of  my 
State  which  has  provided  the  major  incentive 
for  the  establishment  and  rapid  growth  of  s 
system  of  forest  farming  on  much  of  the 
worn-out  farm  land  of  that  area.  Today 
farmers  who  never  received  an  adequate  re- 
turn from  reg\ilar  farm  operations  on  this 
land  are  leading  the  way  in  timber  produc- 
tion. If  this  development  of  forest  farming 
continues  over  Mississippi,  our  State  will 
progress  to  a  much  richer  and  more  balanced 
agricultural  economy.  The  demonstration  of 
what  could  be  done  in  the  national  forests 
can  take  major  credit  for  this  moet  laudable 
development. 

The  House  very  wisely  Increased  the  fiinds 
for  private  forestry  cooperation,  but  this  over- 
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all  development  should  not  be  neglected.  At 
the  same  time,  there  should  be  a  larger  ap- 
propriation for  forest  development,  roads 
and  trails,  and  for  forest-fire  cooperation. 
One  of  the  greatest  aids  In  the  development 
of  private  forestry  which  the  committee  can 
supply  Is  more  adequate  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  government,  and  private  In- 
terests, In  preventing  forest  fires. 

COTTON  CLASSINa 

On  page  53,  line  2,  of  the  appropriation 
bill,  the  House  established  the  following  leg- 
islative provision  In  the  bUl:  "Provided,  That 
hereafter  appropriations  available  for  class- 
ing or  grading  any  agricultural  commodity 
without  charge  to  the  producers  thereof  may 
be  reimbursed  from  nonadmlnistrative  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
cost  of  classing  or  grading  any  such  com- 
modity for  producers  who  obtain  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  price  supjxjrt." 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  action  was 
taken  to  alleviate  the  acute  cotton-classing 
bottleneck  that  developed  during  the  har- 
vesting and  marketing  of  the  1948  crop. 

I  can  report  from  personal  knowledge  that 
the  classing  services  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment diirlng  this  period  were  simply  not  suffi- 
cient to  come  clese  to  meeting  the  great  de- 
mand without  very  trying  delays.  The  few 
available  classing  stations  were  swamf)ed 
with  samples  for  classification,  and  many 
farmers  living  long  distances  from  the  sta- 
tions could  not  afford  to  take  the  long  trips 
necessary  to  cut  down  some  of  the  delay.  As 
you  know,  cotton  must  be  properly  classed 
before  it  can  be  placed  on  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan.  The  CCC  loans  of 
last  year  saved  the  cotton  producers  of  the 
Nation  from  a  disastrous  price  season,  but 
many  small  cotton  farmers  had  to  sell  their 
cotton  outside  the  loan  system,  at  a  loss  of 
several  cents  per  pound,  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  wait  through  the  long  period  for 
class  lug. 

When  the  small  cotton  farmer  In  the  South 
picks  and  gins  a  bale  or  two  of  cotton,  usually 
he  needs  the  money  right  away  for  food  and 
clothing  for  his  famUy.  If  we  are  going  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  price  supports  for  his 
product,  we  should  not  deprive  him  of  this 
benefit  through  failure  to  properly  adapt  the 
system  to  his  needs. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  the  legislative 
provision  written  Into  this  appropriation  bill 
by  the  House  will  take  care  of  the  shortage 
of  cotton-classing  stations.  I  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  carefully  investigate  this  matter, 
and  receive  the  same  assurance  before  it 
takes  final  action  on  the  appropriation  for 
the  service. 

If  the  committee  Is  not  fully  satisfied.  I 
xirge  It  to  make  an  appropriation  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  expanding  the  classing 
service.  It  has  been  estimated  that  8400.000 
would  be  needed. 

Some  action  should  be  Uken  to  remedy 
the  slttiatlon,  or  the  Congress  will  have  failed 
In  Its  responsibility  to  the  small  cotton 
farmer. 
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HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT^ 

Friday.  April  22  aegislative  day  of 
Monday,  Apnl  11),  1949 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
concerning  reclamation,  delivered  by  the 
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Junior  Senator  from  Oklsihoma  (Mr. 
Kerr]  before  the  seventeenth  armual 
convention  banquet  of  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association,  on  November  18, 
1948,  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUov.s: 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  asso- 
ciations that  I  have  ever  had  the  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  vrith  and  learning  of  your 
wonderful  program.  You  and  I  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  C*lahoma  and  the  West  and 
America  are  the  product  of  two  things:  peo- 
ple and  resources. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  Oklahoma  and 
the  West  and  the  America  of  tomorrow  will 
be  the  product  of  two  things:  people  and  re- 
sources. 

As  people  become  better  educated  and  bet- 
ter trained — as  they  Increase  their  knowledge 
and  develop  wisdom,  they  are  able  to  mere 
profitably  use  and  develop  their  natural  re- 
sources. 

As  our  natural  resoxirces  are  more  fully 
developed  and  properly  conserved,  they  wUl 
provide  better  opportunities  for  the  progress, 
prosperity,  and  security  of  the  people. 

As  Americans  we  live  in  the  midst  of  and 
are  blessed  by  the  greatest  variety  and  most 
abundant  quantities  of  natural  resovirces  in 
the  most  favorable  environment  of  any  peo- 
ple In  the  world. 

The  greatest  and  most  Important  of  these 
resources  are  soil  and  water. 

For  over  3C0  years  we  have  traveled  hap- 
pily, but  carelessly,  along  the  high  road  to 
prosperity,  too  little  aware  that  our  objec- 
tives, no  matter  how  desirable,  were  being 
gained  at  a  cost  far  too  high,  and  luineces- 
sarily  so. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  history 
of  the  American  Indian.  He  was  the  world's 
greatest  natural  conservationist.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  thousand  years  unnum- 
bered tribes  lived  in  and  off  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  continent. 

When  the  White  Man  came,  took  pos- 
session and  began  to  vise  these  resources, 
they  had  been  so  completely  conserved  that 
their  use  over  thousands  of  years  had  not 
depleted  or  destroyed,  but  conserved  and 
added  to. 

Today,  after  300  years  of  the  White  Man's 
occupation  our  Indian  brothers  can  proper- 
ly inquire:  What  of  the  millions  of  acres  of 
top  soil,  eroded  and  lost?  What  of  the 
streams,  polluted  and  silted?  What  of  the 
timber,  used  but  not  replaced? 

Under  the  Indian's  rule,  soU  and  water 
lived  together  as  friends.  The  soil  uneroded 
by  the  water.  The  water  unpolluted  by  the 
soil.  Today  the  White  Men  and  Indians  live 
together  as  brothers,  but  for  300  years  we 
have  seen  unceasing  conflict  between  soil  and 
water.  We  have  permitted  the  water  to  at- 
tack, erode  and  destroy  and  wash  away 
millions  of  acres  of  our  most  valuable  soil. 
We  have  seen  the  soil  wash  Into  and  fill 
the  channels  of  streams,  thus  making  cer- 
tain that  every  rectirrlng  rain  or  flood  would 
do  It  damage  sooner  and  easier  and  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Every  year  there  Is  some  flooding  everj'- 
where  and  terrible  floods  somewhere. 

Every  gallon  of  water  that  moves  across 
and  out  of  a  State  without  having  been 
properly  used  is  a  public  loss. 

Every  particle  of  soU  carried  away  Is  a 
public  tragedy. 

To  permit  continued  erosion  of  soil  by 
uncontrolled  water  and  the  ensuing  loss  of 
both  the  soil  and  the  water  is  to  encourage 
general  poverty  and  Invite  national  disaster. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  adequate  conversa- 
tion and  rebuilding  of  the  soil  and  through 
proper  conservation  and  use  of  water  we  can 
guarantee  for  ourselves  and  our  children  the 
essential  elements  that  wlii  Insvue  Improved 


health — Increasing  wealth — and  enlarged  na- 
tional security. 

I  was  Governor  of  Oklahoma  in  May  1943, 
when  the  most  devastating  floods  I  have  ever 
seen  Invaded  northeast  Oklahoma.  Your  dis- 
tinguished secretary-manager,  Don  McBrlde, 
and  other  farslghted  men  Interested  in  the 
future  of  Oklahoma  and  Its  people  went  with 
me  as  I  visited  the  valleys  where  these  awful 
floods  had  struck  with  such  terrible  fury. 

We  saw  the  flood  water  recede.  We  saw 
the  lands  dry  out.  We  saw  the  farm  famUlss 
who  had  been  compelled  to  flee  their  homes, 
as  from  a  pestilence,  return — repair  the  soil 
and  plant  a  second  crop.  We  saw  June  and 
July  come  and  give  promise  of  harvest.  But 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  August  we  saw 
a  withering  drought  bum  up  and  destroy  the 
second  crop  as  completely  as  the  floods  had 
ruined  the  first. 

We  asked  ourselves  then  and  have  con- 
tinued to  repeat  the  question  since  "How 
long  before  the  Intelligent,  enlightened  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  and  across  the  Nation  wUI 
arise  In  their  wisdom  and  power  and  develop 
a  ijrogram  to  prevent  the  destruction  by 
water  In  flood  times,  and  control  and  save 
It  for  Its  llfe-glvlng  value  In  dry  times?" 

One  time  the  great  Sam  Jones  was  asked 
the  question:  "How  do  you  know  that  you 
have  religion?"  He  answered:  "I  was  there 
when  I  got  It." 

You  and  I  have  been  there  when  the  de- 
struction from  uncontrolled  water  took  place, 
and  when  the  loss  of  production  because  of 
the  lack  of  water  was  happening. 

In  the  light  of  this  knowledge  and  its 
significance,  we  cannot  escape  ovir  responsi- 
bility to  solve  this  great  and  pressing  prob- 
lem. 

Yonder  in  the  twenty -sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis  we  learn  in  the  early  dawn  of  the 
life  of  the  race,  water  was  a  controlling  fac- 
tor. "And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of 
water,  which  they  had  digged  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  his  father. 

"And  Isaac's  servants  digged  In  the  valley, 
and  found  there  a  weU  of  springing  water. 

"And  the  herdsmen  of  Gerar  did  strive  with 
Isaac's  herdsmen,  saying  "The  water  Is  ours." 
"And  they  digged  another  well  and  strove 
for  that  also. 

"And  he  removed  from  thence,  and  digged 
another  well:  and  for  that  they  strove  not; 
and  he  called  the  name  of  it  Rehoboth;  and 
he  said,  'For  now  the  Lord  hath  made  room 
for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  In  the  land.'  " 
We  have  such  an  abundance  of  water  that 
if  we  will  adequately  conserve  It  and  equi- 
tably use  It,  we  do  not  need  to  waste  our 
substance  or  time  In  striving  rrlth  each  other 
for  It. 
There  is  enough  for  all,  and  to  spare. 
I  want  to  congratiilate  your  great  associa- 
tion upon  your  realization  of  the  enormous 
value  of  the  proper  use  of  water  and  upon 
your  purposes  to  develop  that  use.  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  spirit  of  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  our  great  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  every  other  appropriate  agency  of 
the  Government  and  other  associations  and 
individuals  seeking  to  conserve  and  utlllae 
our  water  resources. 

You  come  from  many  places,  all  of  which 
are  Interested  specifically  in  the  development 
of  their  own  projects  and  generally  In  the 
development  of  all  worthy  projects.  We  here 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  vast  water- 
sheds of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  and  their 
tributaries.  We  are  dedicated  to  bring  about 
their  development  on  a  basis  commensurate 
with  their  value  and  impxjrtance  and  as  a 
part  of  the  over-all  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Nation.  We 
believe  that  here,  as  on  the  mighty  Mis- 
souri, the  program  must  be  basin -wide  in 
scope,  but  comprehensive  enough  to  Insure 
the  development  of  the  small  projects  slmul- 
taneotisly  with  the  larger  and  greater  ones. 
As  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  public  official. 
I  have  come  to  know,  to  like,  and  rwpect 
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IN  THE  SKMATK  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
rtittmf.  April  22  ileffislatire  day  of 

Mondap.  April  11  \  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  sisk 
unanltBoai  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Rgco«»  Ml  article  entitled  "What  Are  We 
Being  »pa^  Itsto?"  written  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RoBxaTsosl 
and  pi**»*«>»*l*  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for 
May  IMS.  toccther  with  a  cogent  edi- 
torial entitled  "One  Brave  Man."  from 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  for  April  20. 
1949. 

The  article  is  a  timely  and  an  illumi- 
nating discxission  of  a  subject  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  all  Amerteam.  and  par- 
UaigtoKly  iHniflrinT  because  of  the  con- 
cere  exlBtteg  at  this  time  in  the  minds  of 
so  many  Americans  as  to  the  future 
financial  course  of  Oo^emment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxcokD.  as  foUovs: 
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ernment prepared  to  take  us?    What  sort  ot 
America  are  we  being  spent  Into? 

The  burden  of  proof,  says  Benry  BazlKl 
In  Newsweek,  Is  on  the  spenders.  "And  tt 
is  not  enough  for  them  to  prove,  even  If  they 
could  do  so.  that  everything  that  these  ex- 
penditures will  buy  Is  needed.  They  miwt 
prove  that  the  citizens  of  the  country  need 
each  of  these  things  even  more  than  they 
need  the  things  for  which  they  would  spend 
their  own  money  If  It  were  not  taken  away 
from  them  in  taxes." 

In  his  first  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 
Prankiln  D.  Roosevelt  expressed  great  alarm 
at  the  dangttous  and  appalling  Increase 
In  the  Federal  (3overnment'a  spending.  "The 
most  recklesB  and  extravagant."  he  called  It. 
■that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the 
statistical  record  of  any  peacetime  govern- 
ment anywhere,  any  time."  The  Increase 
which  so  stirred  Mr  Roosevelt's  wrath  In  1933 
amounted  to  $1,000,000,000  In  4  years— an 
average,  per  year,  of  $250,000,000.  One  bil- 
lion dollars  Is  more  than  our  entire  Federal 
Government  spent  In  any  peacetime  year 
up  to  1917  But  with  otir  national  debt  now 
past  the  quarter-tmiion  mark,  $1,000,000,000. 
as  Federal  spending  goes,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
startling  statistic. 

As  for  the  $250,000,000  annual  Increase 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  so  vehemently  deplored : 
This  year.  1949,  the  Government  prcpoees  to 
Increase  Its  spending  over  last  year  not  by  a 
mere  quarter  of  a  billion  doUars  but  by  26 
times  that  amount.  This  year's  Increase  In 
soending— the  increase  alone— totals  more 
than  the  Government  spent  for  all  purposes 
In  any  peacetime  year  up  to  1984  save  one. 
By  the  puny  standards  of  those  days,  the 
most  alarming  period  of  New  Deal  spending 
was  in  the  5  years  from  1935  through  1939. 
This  year's  proposed  $42,000,000,000  budget  is 
more  than  was  spent  in  all  those  5  years.  It 
Is  more  than  the  total  national  Income  of 
the  United  States  In  the  year  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  first  elected. 

On  a  per  capita  basis  that  much  spending 
Is  equivalent  to  a  burden — tn  this  one  year — 
of  $1,420  for  a  family  of  five.  That  is  almost 
half  aa  much  as  the  av«age  American  family 
earns  in  a  3rear.  It  la  more  than  the  entire 
annual  earnings  of  6.000.000  families. 

With  an  argument  as  sound  today  and  as 
imheeded  as  it  was  in  1932.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said:  "Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every 
man  who  labors  because  they  are  a  burden 
on  piroduction  and  are  paid  through  produc- 
tion. Ovir  workers  may  never  see  u  tax  bill, 
but  they  pay.  They  pay  in  deductions  from 
wages,  in  increased  cost  of  what  they  buy,  or 
in  broad  unemployment  throughout  tha 
land." 

Last  year  our  national  income  waa  the 
highest  In  our  history.  Does  that  mean  that 
we  are  increttslng  our  earnings  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  Government  Is  Increasing  Its 
consumption  of  them?  On  the  contrary, 
every  year  the  Government  takes  away  from 
ua  not  only  a  larger  number  of  the  dollars  we 
have  earned  but  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
total  earnings. 

Frankly  conceding  we  are  now  paying  for 
past  wars  and  future  defense,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  what  the  Government  took  away 
from  us  In  1939  amounted  to  $37  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  country.  Last 
year  it  took  more  than  seven  times  that 
much.  Did  our  national  Income  In  those  10 
years  go  up  by  seven  times?  Not  at  all.  It 
increased  by  only  three  times.  Thus,  for 
every  additional  dollar  we  earned,  the  Gov- 
ernment took  two  and  one-third  doUars.  Ita 
spending  of  our  money,  in  other  words,  was 
increasing  at  a  rate  two  and  one-third  times 
faster  than  our  earnings. 

The  Government's  biggest  slice  of  what  we 
make  comes  from  personal  income  taxes. 
There  the  Government  is  gaining  on  the 
citizen  with  truly  giant  strides.  Almost  half 
at  our  Income  taxes  comes  out  of  those 
whose    axmual    earnings   are    under   $8,000. 
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ftor  every  dollar  paid  in  Income  taxes  in 
1940.  the  Government  this  year  will  take 
about  $14.  The  Federal  budget  this  year 
wiU  almost  equal  the  total  1947  earnings  of 
all  the  people  living  In  the  17  States  com- 
prising the  western  half  of  the  United  States 
and  including  California  and  Texas. 

Thus  the  boundaries  of  our  economic 
freedom  and  of  our  right  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  are  shrinking.  Every  year  less 
and  less  Is  left  to  us  to  use  as  our  own,  to  buy 
a  home  or  a  life-insurance  policy,  to  invest, 
set  up  a  business,  or  save  for  the  rainy  day. 
The  figures  reveal  a  startling  story  of  the 
draining  dry  of  the  springs  of  Increased  pro- 
duction and  prosperity. 

As  the  Government  takes  more  and  more 
of  our  total  earnings,  each  year  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  left  over  and  can  be 
productively  employed  for  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  our  economy  Is  dangerous- 
ly diminishing.  Out  of  our  total  Income  in 
1944,  the  American  people  had  $34,000,000,000 
left — after  taxes  and  the  tax-inflated  cost 
of  living — to  save  and  put  to  productive 
use.  In  1945  we  had  the  same  income  but 
the  amount  left  over  had  been  cut  to  $26,- 
800,000,000.  In  1946.  It  was  down  to  $11,- 
800,000.000.  In  1947,  though  our  income 
was  the  highest  in  our  history,  an  even 
amaUer  amount  of  It— $8,800,000,000— was 
left  over  to  save.  Invest,  to  expand  produc- 
tion. 

No  plan  can,  overnight,  bring  Government 
spending  down  to  a  safe  level.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  for 
foreign  aid.  Prudence  requires  the  strength- 
ening of  our  national  defense.  We  are  en- 
gaged In  many  undertakings  here  at  home 
which  we  could  not  and  would  not  choose 
to  liquidate. 

But  what  a  spxir  it  would  be  to  America's 
confidence,  energies,  and  productive  genius 
if  lur  national  administration  were  to  an- 
nounce lu  determined  purpose: 

1.  To  make  the  saving  of  the  people's 
money  a  major  objective  of  government: 

a.  To  spend,  henceforth,  solely  for  projects 
which  are  demonstrably  necessary,  which 
cannot  be  postponed  or  done  for  less,  and 
which  only  the  Federal  Government  can 
undertake; 

3.  To  seek  to  safeguard  and  enlarge  the 
area  In  which  every  law-abiding  American  Is 
free  to  do  with  his  own— his  money  and 
abilities — what  he  chooses  to  do. 

The  crucial  requirement  is  not  that  the 
Government's  spending,  this  year,  should  be 
reduced  by  any  specific  amount,  but  that  the 
trend  toward  Increased  spending  should  be 
resolutely  resisted  and.  by  cutting  down, 
postponing,  and  cutting  out  wherever  pos- 
sible, definitely  reversed.  This  can  be  wisely 
done  only  by  insisting,  as  a  Senate  colleague 
recently  said,  "that  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
Government  Is  not  only  a  dollar  well  spent, 
but  a  dollar  necessarily  spent." 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  lasting  grati- 
tude to  disabled  war  veterans,  and  has  the 
duty  of  providing  adequate  care  for  them. 
But  Is  It  necessary  to  provide  for  hospitaliza- 
tion for  a  major  portion  of  all  our  people? 
The  scores  of  new  construction  projects  pro- 
posed by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  and  the 
Army  engineers  may  all  be  good.  But  at  a 
time  when  the  costs  of  such  construction  are 
far  above  normal,  are  they  necessary?  The 
Interior  Department's  plan  to  double  the 
croplands  irrigated  by  its  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  Northwest  Is  probably  desirable. 
But  in  a  period  when  our  crops  are  already 
so  large  that  the  Government  Is  paying  out 
money  to  keep  prices  up.  is  it  necessan,-? 

There  Is  probably  not  a  single  Item  in  the 
whole,  vast  list  of  Federal  spending  projects 
where  the  test  of  necessity,  if  honestly  ap- 
plied, would  not  produce  confidence-Inspir- 
ing savings.  For  every  dollar  thus  saved  the 
American  p>eople  would  be,  by  that  much,  a 
freer  people,  and  a  more  soundly  productive 


America  would  be  that  much  stronger  In  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)    Evening  World- 
Berald  of  April  20,  19491 

ONE    BRAVZ    HAM 

Senator  Robkbtson,  Democrat,  of  Virginia, 
comes  forward,  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  with 
a  firm  conviction : 

"What  a  spur  It  would  be  to  American  ton- 
fidence,  energies,  and  productive  genius  If 
our  national  administration  were  to  an- 
noimce  its  determined  piupose" — to  do 
what? 
Simply  this: 

"To  spend,  henceforth,  solely  for  projects 
which  are  demonstrably  necessary,  which 
cannot  be  postponed  or  done  for  less,  and 
which  only  the  Federal  Government  can 
undertake." 

That  is  a  drastic  proposal.  It  would  cut 
public  spending  to  the  very  bone.  If  adopt- 
ed and  put  Into  effect  not  alone  by  the  na- 
tional administration  but  by  the  govern- 
ments of  States,  municipalities,  and  other  lo- 
cal spending  units,  it  would  save  to  the  peo- 
ple not  alone  billions  but  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  which  now  are  taken  out  of  their 
pockeu  and  turned  over  to  government  to 
spend. 

There  is  no  hope.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
ovir  national  administration  will  give  any 
consideration  at  all  to  the  proposal  of  this 
economy-minded  Virginian.  And  very  little 
that  it  will  be  adopted  as  a  guiding  rule  by 
many  States  and  cities. 

And  this  not  because  it  is  an  unsound  pro- 
posal. But  because  practically  all  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States,  from  the  lowest 
unit  to  the  highest,  is  carried  along  by  a 
tempestuous  spending  and  taxing  spree.  A 
spree  during  which  little  or  no  thougnt  Is 
given  to  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

Senator  Robebtson  calls  attention  to  tbe 
Increasing  rate  at  which  tbe  Government 
spends  what  we  make,  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment's plans  to  spend  not  less  of  whiv^  we 
make  but  vastly  more. 

As  late  as  1944,  he  tells,  after  taxes  and  In- 
flated living  costs,  the  people  had  $34,000.- 
000,000  left  to  save  and  put  to  productive 
use.  Only  3  years  later.  In  1947,  though  our 
Income  had  mounted  to  the  highest  in  our 
history,  leas  than  $9,000,000,000  waa  left. 
Since  1940  collections  from  income  taxes 
have  been  multiplied  14  times. 

Such  Is  the  hurricane  of  spending  that 
threatens  to  sweep  away  the  earnings  and  the 
Instruments  and  means  of  production  of  the 
American  people. 

Right  now  the  Congress  is  considering 
enormously  Increased  spending  for  public 
health,  education,  and  housing.  Even  Sena- 
tor Wherht  thinks  this  program  desirable, 
though  he  is  fearful  of  plunging  the  Govern- 
ment into  red  Ink. 

And  Senator  Tatt,  fighting  a  rear -guard 
action,  temporizes  with  bills  of  his  own  to 
Increase  the  spending,  only  on  a  more  modest 
scale  than  Mr.  Truman  demands. 

But  no  one,  apparently,  stops  to  ask,  as 
Senator  Robkhtson  urges:  "Is  it  demonstra- 
bly necessary?  Can  It  be  postponed?  Can 
only  Government  undertake  this  project?" 

Americans  are  not  hard-hearted  Hannahs. 
They  have  a  highly  developed  social  con- 
science. They  are  giving  right  now  for  so- 
cial welfare  immensely  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, immensely  more  than  any  people  on 
earth  ever  have  done.  And  they  are  doing  it 
at  a  time  when  there  la  more  nearly  full 
employment,  at  higher  wages,  than  has  hith- 
erto been  dreamed  of.  They  are  doing  it 
when  there  is  less  of  grinding  poverty,  when 
the  public  health  is  better,  when  education 
Is  on  a  higher  plane,  when  there  is  far  less 
hardship  than  ever  before. 

They  are  faced  now  with  plana  for  enor- 
mous additional  spending  to  eliminate  hard- 
ship entirely,  though  tt  waa  In  hardship  and 


Its  brave  endurance  that  this  Republic  was 
built  and  out  of  which  the  resolution,  cour- 
age, and  Independence  of  Americans  grew  to 
make  them  great.  Plans  to  compel  the  In- 
dustrious and  thrifty  to  support,  in  assured 
comfort,  the  indolent,  the  shiftless,  the  prof- 
ligate, even  though  they  make  no  effort  to 
support  themselves.  And  plans,  in  doing 
this,  to  spread  public  and  private  bankruptcy 
broadcast,  so  that  none  can  longer  suppport 
either  themselves  or  others. 

That  is  the  situation.  It  is  plain  and  un- 
deniable. Everyone  can  see  It.  Yet  there  are 
very  few  in  public  life,  too  few  even  Ui  pri- 
vate life,  to  heed  such  waminga  as  Senator 
Robertsons  or  to  give  so  much  as  faint- 
hearted support  to  his  proposals  for  calling 
a  halt.  Even  those  known  as  conservative 
leaders,  such  as  Senator  Tatt.  temporize, 
whUe  others  shrink  from  speaking  out.  The 
fear  of  the  presaure  groupa — who  unwittingly 
threaten  their  own  destruction — has  become 
all  but  universal. 

Fear,  not  courage,  ia  In  the  ascendancy. 

But  it  is  heartening  that  one  man  in  pub- 
lic life,  a  Democratic  Senator  at  that,  dares 
to  brave  the  devastating  storm. 


Ackierements  of  Home-DemonstntioB 
Agents  in  tkc  S««tk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

OP  Mississippi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Friday.  April  22  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11) .  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Progressive  Fanner. 
Miss  Saliie  Hill,  home  department  edi- 
tor, reviewed  some  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  many  fine  home-demon- 
stration agents  in  the  South.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Progressive  Parmer  of  March  1949] 

FASH  Folk  Cam  Ljvx  Betteb 
(By   Sallle   Hill,   editor,   home   department) 

At  the  outset,  perhaps  I  should  tell  you 
that  I  have  a  double  purp>ose  in  writing  this 
article.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leaders 
of  a  new  type  of  farm-home  education — the 
largest  volunteer  adult  education  program 
for  women  in  the  world.  Home -demonstra- 
tion work,  which  started  about  35  years  ago. 
Is  taken  for  granted  by  most  of  ua  southern 
farm  folks.  Therefore.  I  waa  genuinely 
shocked  recently,  when  a  radio  commenta- 
tor remarked.  "I  never  heard  of  a  home- 
demonstration  agent."  Accepting  this  gen- 
tleman's woeful  lack  of  information  aa  a 
sort  of  challenge,  I  am  dedicating  this  page 
to  a  brief  presentation  of  home-demonstra- 
tion agents  and  their  work. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  varied  subject 
matter  and  far-reaching  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram, we  give  you  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
annual  report  of  Home  Agent  Rowena  I. 
Sullivan.  Simpson  County,  Ky.  From  dem- 
onstrations presented  In  farm  homes  and 
sponsored  by  the  home  agent,  206  enroUees 
accomplished  the  following. 

They  slip-covered  61  pieces  of  furniture 
and  repaired  62  pieces.  Ninety-four  roooM 
In  Simpson  County  homes  were  completsif 
rearranged  to  make  them  more  attractive. 
Woodwork  was  painted  In  226  rooms;   wails 
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CoixntT.  Tex..  Home  Agent  Irma 

tbat    318    famlllei    now   have 

iinita  to  help  preserve  their 


paJn  d 
ThcT  alw  addMl  60 
and  93  pieces  of  rellnisbad 


by 
tbew  SM  tmmmmi^m*,  attlwr.  The?  ronod- 
ded  SO  tlt***^M  aad  tmprovMl  13  otbcra. 
Hew  equipment  waa  added,  too — 147  major 
and  U7  imaUer  arudca.  The  home- 
are  also  strtvlng  to  Improve  thetr 
How.  196  or  tb«m  have 
«»  lift  for  anat  of  their  «ork  and 
88  cliTntwfa  ■inwawary  tm^a  from  their 
dally  routaaaa 

Good  oooka  welcome  new  rcctpee.  and 
_i  County  homcmakers  tried  1  Oil  new 
183  plan  meals  aihead.  306  plan  their 
to  tacMAa  Bara  pvan  and  yellow 
19  plBB  Ikalr  mealfl  to 
foodB.  TkBT  CMUiad 
10.881  qvarta  at  aaaaft.  f*«tt.  and  ••iitaMea: 
frost  5388  poandd.of  meat  and  1.181  quart* 
of  ve^eUbles:  and  put  op  2.4M  plnU  of  Jams. 
Jellies,  and  preserves. 

la  thair  Undaca|>ia«.  16  Improved  walks 
and  drives.  36  rlded  lawn  furniture.  23  re- 
or  palntad  outbvfMlBi^.  93  put  their 
on  mall  boxes,  and  18  improved  the 
entrances  to  their  farms.  Theaa  306  rural 
vamen  sat  838  shrubs  and  roeebuahes  and 


■omemakera 
tmm    been 
Ophelia  Bam, 
^aaa  articles: 
DTim  trays,  am 
In  addition.  25< 
county.     Ptne 
lies  In  Knos 
colter  for 
home    agent 
papered.   12 
pieces  of  home 


( ti  a  Nfotar  Job  of  tbess  farm  home- 
rtMj   made   1.863   new   garments, 
remodeled   and  aaaatfad  3.061   articles,   and 
made  380  ItaflU  <rf  taooschold  Unans. 

These  rural  womri  read  approximately 
98jm  mi^Miaa  arttdaa.  probably  made  pos- 
gMa  bjr  MMir  aBtiain  of  1.1&3  magazines. 
Bbctf  of  tbam  read  their  Bible  dally. 

Lat  xm  umaiaTiii    too.  that  the  activities 
ai   OWH   306    volunteer    members    are    far- 
-th«y  serve   as   object   lessons  for 
Cnands  and  netgnbors.     Many  of  their 

throughout 

entire  coOBtJ. 

TaJw  tttm  eaae  ot  Cva  ICnls  in  Rfvfclngham 
County.  Ta.  With  praiseworthy  efficiency, 
this  agent  campaigned  for  better  kitchens. 
I  naaMly  vMtad  that  county  and  saw  some 
gaaiHlMMa  raaults — 375  families  remodeled 
or  Improved  rheir  kitchens  At  tha  same 
ttaaa.  870  famines  improved  other  rooms. 
Bcme  2.000  pieces  of  major  equipment  were 
added — ranges,  home  freeaers.  waahing  ma- 
iMMoa^  SiMffnratars.  etc. 
OovB  tai  Coahoasa  County.  Miss.,  home 
have  caught  on  to  such  an  extent 
Ac«nt  JnCtaon  Purfta  can  point  to 
HMad  this  past  year. 
We  take  you  now  to  Ballfax  Cormty,  M.  C. 
for  BcoM  Mant  Florence  Cox's  report  of  the 
WofBsn'a  Curb  Market.  There  817.384^4 
wertb  at  kcoM  products  were  sold  on  the 
markat.  f^  830Jm.33  worth  of  pr'^ucts 
were  sold  by  club  membars  outside  the 
market. 

Looking    In    on    Anna    Hetst.    at.    Jatinm 
»tf.  Vla^  we  learn  that  IM  bomaa  ware 
I  IB  1M6  and  tka«  «•  piMaa  of  homa 
ai  tt  alactrlcal. 

,  in  KacAaw  OevBty.  8.  C  may 

wall   aak.  "Whose   attractive   farm   boma   is 
»r*    MaigariT  ^waU.  the  agent,  reporta 
have     improvsd     tbatr 
tnt    was   a   cblaC 
of    WtmibatOt    Tuttu.    of    rotsftb 
«.  C:   1.548  boossa  were  improeatf. 
m  constructlnf  a 
wttta 


of   Stewart   County.    Tenn.. 

tuinlng    to    art,    according    to 

t  ome  agent.     They  etched  777 

E  lade  238  corsages.  428  alumi- 

'  837  pieces  of  shell  Jewelry. 

,.  new  homes  were  built  in  the 

1  nil.  a  community  of  50  faml- 

C  ounty.  Tenn.,  was  an  active 

tmpi  avament,  too.     Ruby  McKeel, 

leports    that    15    rooms    were 

houses  screened,  and  36  major 

equipment  were  purchased. 


r  Airs   HZABO 

like  a  brisk  JMarch  wind,  community- im- 
provement coc  tests  have  swept  across  619 
Ter.nessee  communities.  And  what  is  It  all 
about?  Bimpl:  this:  farm  families  are  en- 
gaged in  a  prof  ram  which  fosters  community 
planning,  orgi  nteatlon,  beautlflcatlon,  and 
development.  Businessmen  In  Knoxvllle, 
Naehvllle.  Chal  tanooga,  and  other  cities  offer 


prtaes  for  high 


j»oceas    at 

roots.     We  fei 

chasing  oower 

a  reserve  of  1  Brtility     • 

system  of  fanning.     * 


Oayle  Aobarts,  at  Tbrrani  County,  'fas., 
tbat  113  wgmaa  bava  apptiad  work- 
atlon    Bia«to4i  to   their   bouaaboM 


dlah 


saw  communl 
rtde 


Tenn 


to  get  full  us* 


and 

here  we  shalJ 
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electrical  appliances  adds  up  to  almost  M 
percent  and  set  farm  folks'  bank  accounta 
back  II  109.983.  And  now  comes  the  breath- 
taking part  of  our  story:  Furniture  and 
home  furnishings  Involved  a  cost  of  iLSSS.- 
165  or  an  Increase  of  144  percent.  To  put 
it  another  way:  the  average  famUy  spent 
8750  for  improvements,  or  twice  as  much  as 
they  did  for  farm  machinery.  Did  we  forget 
to  add  that  the  sponsoring  groups  swarded 
generous  prttes?  But  most  of  all.  I  keep  re- 
membering the  spirit  of  unity  and  the  Joy 
of  accomplishment  expres-sed  by  these  farm 
folk. 


records.  Both  farm  folks  and 
biialnessmen'  a  :knowledge  the  splendid  yeo- 
man service  ol  the  Tennessee  Extension  De- 
partment m  ut  hlevlng  their  enviable  records. 
The  annual  dl  mer  and  award  celebration  In 
Knoxvllle  hon  )red  190  east  Tennessee  com- 

...     15    counties.     Relph    McDade. 

Tennessee  ext<  nslon  worker  who  had  served 
as  a  Judge  In  t  le  counties,  made  these  mean- 
ingful commeits:  "We  saw  the  democratic 
wurk  •  •  •  a  lot  of  grass 
it  the  impact  of  a  rural  pur- 
•  •  •  we  got  a  feeling  of 
•  *  of  a  sound 
^  •  •  If  this  coun- 
try baa  hardsl:  ipe,  these  farm  families  have  a 
of  pow(  r  and  abUity  to  get  along.  We 
^les  cleaning  up  the  country- 

snd  they  will  do  much  more. 

In  Washingto  1  County,  I  saw  22  Improved 
kitchens  on  ^hich  about  834.000  had  been 
spent. 

OM  TO  NASBVnXB 

"I  wish  Xhi  t  the  results  of  this  contest 
could  ba  spre<  d  across  the  land."  The  f care- 
going  stateme  it  was  made  by  the  Honorable 
Chester  C.  Deris,  president.  Federal  Eeserve 
B«nk  of  St.  L  }ui8,  as  ba  addrasaad  some  600 
farm  folk  an  1  buslnaaamen  at  the  middle 
CO  nmunlty   Improvement   award 


dinner  hi  Naihville  recenUy.  "Two  things 
are  important  "  Mr.  Davis  continued,  "being 
good  neighbois  and  taking  ca^e  of  our  land 


of  our  resources. 
Sponsored  by  the  Farmers  Club  of  the 
Nashville  Chi  mber  of  Commerce,  the  dinner 
honored  repn  aentatives  of  200  communities 
37  middle  Tennessee  counties.  Just 
let  the  record  speak — we  refer 


to  the  1948  i  epcrt  as  compared  to  the  1947 
record  from  tbaae  8.226  farm  families: 
Church  and  Sunday  school  attendance, 
which  is  llst«  il  ftrst  in  community  planning, 
shows  more  1  han  a  10-percent  increase.  As 
for  general  cl  vie  and  community  work,  more 
than  20  perc  tnt  more  individuals  took  part 
this  past  yw  r.  For  their  famUy  food  sup- 
ply middle  1  miiuasf  r  farm  folk  did  almost 
80  parcent  aora  quick  free«ing  this  past 
year.    At  the 


.__  same  time,  they  kept  up  their 

high  record] of   food   production   and  can- 
ning. 

farn^rs  afford  to  improve  their 
homas?  Just  listen  to  the 
astuundinc  <  ioaarer  from  these  entarprlaing 
Solks:  In  19  A.  46  percent  mora  famUies  in- 
■UOled  running  water.     Aa  for   bathrooms. 

~  parcent  incraaaa 

can   deny   tbat 

these  are  ^igh-voltage  folk— 107  percent 
■Mora  famines  inataUad  electricity  in  I94a. 
It  all  eoal  mooay.  of  course,  and  here  la 
tba  aatomMU  og  aeeoiint  as  rendered:  79  per- 
cent or  raon  ,  or  $3,734,077.  was  spent  for  all 
buildings    aid    repairs.      Tba    purchase    uf 


Economic   Sitaatioii   in   Europe   and   tho 
United  States  Under  the  Marshall  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Avril  11) .  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article  en- 
Utled  "The  Marshall  Plan  Letter."  writ- 
ten by  Harold  G.  Stagg  and  published  on 
March  17,  1949.  The  article  deals  with 
the  economic  situation  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKAOE  caisis? 

Unttad  States  traders  should  take  close  look 
at  long-range  outlook  for  American  trade. 

Analysis  by  the  Marshall  Plan  Letter  of  ex- 
port-import picture  as  related  to  major  ERP 
countries,  other  United  SUtes  markets,  indi- 
cates that  although  short-range  outlook  la 
grod  compared  to  prewar  years  but  not  1947 
bonanza,  long-range  outlook  holds  serious 
threat  to  United  SUtes  exports  which  will 
become  Increasingly  evident  in  1950;  reach 
acute  stage  by  1952. 

European  recovery  objectives,  which  In  final 
showdown  Involve  reducing  Imports  from 
United  States  by  thumping  40  percent,  cap- 
turing half  of  United  States  markets  In  Latin 
America,  are  probably  overambltlous.  But 
fact  remains  that  Impact  of  trade  shifts  in 
next  3  years  wUl  be  an  acute  shock  to  present 
United  States  trade  pattern;  require  some 
difficult  decisions. 

Government  trade  experts  predict  that 
United  States  exports  in  1949  will  average 
♦1,000.000,000  a  month — close  to  1948  levels — 
although  sharper  competition  will  face  Amer- 
ican traders  In  almost  all  world  markets. 

Trade  pattern  of  last  half  of  1948  Is  likely 
to  continue  for  next  year  as  result  of  heavy 
spending  of  ERP  dollars,  although  thereafter 
drives  of  all  western  European  countries  to 
cut  Imports  from  this  country  will  become 
matter  of  urgent  concern  not  only  to  pro- 
ducers already  suffering  from  end  of  extraor- 
dinary 1947  demand  but  to  entire  domestic 
economy. 

Price  declines  In  United  States  wUl  have 
little  effect  on  the  short-range  picture.  Al- 
though European  buymg  in  this  country  ta 
aneounicad  by  prloa  dacrsaam  here,  this  la 
offset  for  moat  part  by  fact  tbat  Buropaan 
exporters  will  receive  lasa  for  their  products 
aoid  bare:  supply  of  earned  doUars  la  propor- 
ttonataly  reduced. 

■CA  la  also  uommittad  to  reducing  lU  ap- 
propriation iiM|  mat  If  price  declines  continue 
this  year.  Economy  advocataa  In  Senata. 
baadad  by  aenator  WALTca  F.  Ocoaoa.  Demo- 
crat. Georgia.  wUl  demand  that  BCA  review, 
reduce   lU  spending  plana  in  June   If  con- 
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tinned  slump  In  commodity  prices  is  then 
evident. 

Trade  problem  is  complicated  by  fact  that 
Europe  is  aiming,  not  only  at  reducing  im- 
ports from  United  States,  but  at  increasing 
Its  exports  to  this  country  and  to  rest  of 
Western  Hemisphere. 

This  exDort  campaign  Is  already  causing 
trouble.  Some  United  States  suppliers  com- 
plain they  are  losing  markets  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica: some  domestic  producers  have  Ijecome 
concerned  at  threat  of  European  competition 
In  United  States. 

Despite  fact  that  increase  in  European  ex- 
ports to  United  States  Is  one  of  keystones  of 
Marshall  plan,  hot  tug  of  war  wUl  occur  in 
Senate  over  upcoming  extension,  strength- 
ening of  President's  powers  to  negotiate  tariff 
reductions  under  reciprocal-trade  program. 

The  administration  is  adjusting  slowly  to 
the  conclusion  that  end  of  postwar  shortages 
In  this  country  requires  new  assessment  of 
trade  policies,  and  although  some  tariff  re- 
ductions win  be  made  at  conference  next 
month  In  Prance  they  will  not  be  as  far- 
reaching  as  desired  by  ERP  countries. 

BuUdlng  long-range  markets  for  United 
States  exports  will  require  aggressive  action 
In  next  year,  as  European  Imports  are  limited 
more  and  more  to  a  few  products  which  can 
be  obtained  only  in  this  country. 

For  example.  Prance  plans  to  cut  its  im- 
ports from  United  States  to  about  $365,000,- 
000  by  1952.  compared  to  prewar  level  of 
about  $900,000,000. 

Frances  exceptional  postwar  Imports  of 
coal,  bread  grains,  and  dairy  products  are 
already  being  substantially  reduced;  coarse 
grains,  fats,  and  machinery  will  feel  the  pinch 
next. 

By  1952,  France  hopes  to  restrict  dollar 
purchase  to  oil  (from  Middle  East),  $115,- 
OOO.COO;  copper.  $15,000,000;  cotton,  $85,000,- 
000;  machinery.  $55,000,000;  leaving  only  $95,- 
000.000  for  other  miscellaneous  purchases. 

Belgium.  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg  are 
moving  rapidly  toward  economic  union;  not 
expe-ted  to  be  coirpleted  until  mid-1950,  and 
traders  should  begin  analyzing  export  op- 
portunities to  these  areas  as  a  unit. 

Imports  by  Benelux  from  United  States  will 
continue  at  present  rate  of  about  $700,000,- 
000 — four  times  prewar  rate — for  next  year 
then  move  downward  to  1952  goal  of  about 
$500,000,000. 

Exports  to  this  country  from  Benelux,  on 
other  hand,  are  programed  to  rise  from 
present  level  of  about  $100,000,000  to  nearly 
$250,000,000. 

Italy  plans  to  move  rapidly  toward  a  con- 
siderable change  in  Its  supply  markets.  Im- 
ports from  the  dollar  area,  which  amounted 
to  44  percent  of  total  In  1947.  wUl  be  reduced 
to  15  percent  by  1952,  while  purchases  wUl  be 
Increased  In  other  areas. 

Italian  exports  to  this  country,  now  at 
6  percent  of  total,  are  programed  to  reach 
10  percent  of  total  by  1952. 

Blzoue  Germany,  now  making  nearly  50 
percent  of  Its  purchases  In  United  States,  wUl 
begin  cutting  this  proportion  late  this  year, 
with  objective  of  reducing  United  States 
share  ol  Imports  to  about  15  percent  of  total. 
However.  United  States  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue actual  volume  of  Its  exports  to  Ger- 
many at  a  high  level,  if  recovery  there  pro- 
ceeds speedily  enough  to  permit  planned  75 
percent  over-all  increase  In  German  im- 
ports in  next  3  years. 

United  Kingdom,  whose  trade  plans  are 
being  urged  as  guide  for  other  ERP  countrlea. 
Is  making  giant  strides  In  reducing  its  pur- 
rlinnfis  from  the  United  States,  cutting  Ita 
Imports  from  this  country  42  percent  in  1948. 
now  planning  fiurther  17  percent  reduction 
by  1952. 

These  factors  will  compel  Congress  to  ap- 
prove continuance  of  foreign  aid  after  1952, 
although  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  guar- 
antees of  purchases  In  United  States  as  prop 
for  domestic  economy,  and  horizon  of  aid  will 
broaden   to   encompass   backward    areas   of 


world,    in    line    with    President    Truman's 
point  4. 

WORLD  PROGRAM 

Administration  Interagency  team,  making 
slow,  halting  progress  In  blueprinting  Presi- 
dent's world  program,  will  be  spurred,  as 
facts  on  threatened  trade  crisis  outlined 
above  crystallize. 

Feeling  in  some  administration  circles  that 
plan  is  premature  is  being  challenged  by 
economic  experts  who  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  rushed  before  it  Is  too  late. 
Truman's  "bold  new  program"  task  force  la 
considering  a  confldential  report  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion which  indicates  that  territories  of  ERP 
nations,  particularly  in  Africa,  offer  alluring 
possibUlty  of  greatly  Increased  exports  of 
Unite''  States  capital  goods  In  early  phase  of 
program,  consumer  goods  later. 

Stumbling  block,  however.  Is  covert  re- 
sistance of  European  nations  to  direct  par- 
ticipation of  United  States  private  capital. 

Report  is  vague  on  investment  outlook  in 
colonies.  Implies  that  mother  countries  will 
continue  to  expand  basic  Industries,  leaving 
secondary  fields  to  private  capital. 

French,  for  example,  don't  want  foreign 
firms  to  hold  controlling  interest  in  any  proj- 
ects in  their  overseas  territories;  British  will 
approve  only  permanent  United  States  In- 
vestments. 

EGA  strategic  materials  division  has  re- 
ported sub  rosa  that  some  ERP  coxmtrles 
discriminate  against  United  States  Investors 
either  by  legislation,  regulation,  or  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  outside  the  law.  In  preserving 
development  of  colonial  areas  for  their  own 
nationals.  This  is  In  direct  violation  of 
equal  access  clause  of  bilateral  agreements 
signed  by  ERP  countries  as  condition  lor  ECA 
aid. 

Officials  of  the  American  Trade  Association 
in  French  Morocco  have  charged,  for  example, 
that  French  officials  are  using  Marshall  plan 
red  tape  to  freeze  out  American  business  in- 
terests in  that  territory. 

ECA's  official  attitude  is  to  deny  any  dis- 
crimination against  American  traders,  but, 
when  pressed,  the  recovery  agency  passes  the 
buck  to  the  State  Department. 

Colonial  production  plans  are  focused  on 
world  short-supply  commodities  which  Eu- 
rope now  imports  from  the  dollar  area  and 
goods  which  can  be  sold  for  dollars. 

British  and  French  will  boost  production 
of  palm  oil.  vital  to  United  States  stock  pile. 
If  they  can  procure  enough  modern  mills 
and  band  presses.  British  West  Africa, 
growing  nearly  half  world  supply  of  cocoa 
beans,  hopes  to  earn  nearly  $100,000,000  an- 
nually through  sales  to  the  United  States, 
but  first  must  conquer  "swoUen  shoot" 
disease.  New  planting  Is  being  tried  ex- 
perimentally in  Malaya  and  Borneo. 

French  are  hoping  to  double  wheat  pro- 
duction in  North  Africa  by  1952,  are  seek- 
ing tractors  and  heavy  agrlciUtural  ma- 
chinery. 

French  are  also  laying  ground  work  for 
Intensive  cultivation  of  cotton  In  equatorial 
and  West  Africa,  hope  to  obtain  yield  ol 
50.000  tons  by  1952. 


African  exports  of  timljer  wUl  be  empha- 
sized. Belgian  Congo  is  now  planning  two 
new  peeling  plants,  veneer  plant.  Mid  aav- 
eral  pulp  factories. 

Work  on  French  Guiana  lead  depoalta  la 
beginning,  with  250.000-ton  annual  aiqwrt 
to  North  America  contemplated.  Madagas- 
car expects  to  produce  15.000  tons  of  graphite 
yearly  by  1952.  Belgian  Congo  plans  zinc 
refinery  with  annual  capacity  of  35,000  tons 
of  pure  zinc. 

Integrating  United  States  world  recovery 
program  with  these  projects  is  only  one  of 
important  tasks  set  for  Truman's  planners. 
Vast  potential  scope,  importance  of  point  4 
Is  being  slowly  realized  with  good  poasibllity 
that  when  It  finally  emerges.  It  will  loom 
bigger,  broader  than  the  Marshall  plan.  Ac- 
tion on  world-aid  program,  however,  will 
probably  continue  to  lag  until  attitude  of 
United  States  business  is  clearly  defined,  and 
responsibility  for  developing  realistic  blue- 
print is  clearly  placed,  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered, as  at  present,  all  over  the  Washington 
map. 

OIL  PRICES 

Notwithstanding  protests  from  principal 
United  States  oil  companies  that  shipper's 
declarations  on  United  States  crude  oil  im- 
ports from  Middle  East  do  not  represent  sales 
prices.  Administrator  Hoffman  has  instruct- 
ed new  team  of  oil-price  investigators  to 
consider  prices  on  shipments  to  any  mar- 
ket, in  determining  whether  ECA  is  being 
charged  a  lair  price  on  oil  procured  in  the 
Middle  East  by  ERP  countries. 

Investigators  are  attempting  to  discover 
why  price  range  on  shipments  from  Middle 
East  to  the  United  States  range  from  $1  to 
$1.75  a  barrel  while  ERP  countries  are  charged 
$2.03  a  barrel. 

Although  Hoffman  will  continue  to  preai 
for  lower  prices  for  Middle  East  oil,  he  will 
not  approve  request  of  independent  oU  pro- 
ducers that  United  States  suppliers  be  given 
preference,  arguing  that  procurement  should 
continue  in  Middle  East  to  conserve  United 
States  oil  resources. 

IKDUS'TRIAL  PROGRAM 

Imports  from  United  States  of  industrial 
Items  by  the  principal  ERP  countries  In  sec- 
ond year  of  the  recovery  program,  beginning 
July  1,  1949,  are  detaUed  in  chart  below. 
Tabulation  is  based  on  official  estimates  of 
top  ECA  industrial  experts. 

KEP  industrial  Imports  from  United  States 
are  estimated  at  $2,194,000,000.  Column  In 
chart  headed  "total"  shows  the  over-all  im- 
ports from  this  coimtry  by  Austria.  Benelux, 
Denmark,  France.  Trizone  Germany.  Greece. 
Iceland,  Netherlands.  Norway.  Sweden. 
Trieste,  and  United  Kingdom.  Projected 
purchases  by  the  six  areas  which  wUl  do 
the  heaviest  spending  are  also  listed  specifi- 
cally. 

Note  that  oil  purchases  from  United  States 
companies  in  the  Middle  East  and  other  off- 
shore sources  are  listed  as  import*  from 
United  SUtes. 

No  tabulation  is  provided  on  aluminum 
Imports  since  ECA  intends  to  bar  any  such 
purchases  from  United  States  in  next  fiscal 
year. 
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AsnolMl  In  UPL  ( March  S) .  tergM*  tndoi- 

trlMl  p«TCteM«  wtu  bcMchtaMry  axKl  cqulp- 

•t  f7W.000.0Q0. 

It  Will  be  dlTlded  M  fM- 

»1  aqolpCDcnt.  •KM.SOO.OOO; 

•110JSOO.OOO:  pover  plants 

•54.000  000: 

tooU.     075.100.000; 

and    coojtruetton 


other  Inland 
eOO.OOO:     other     machinery. 

Babou  O.  Stms,  Sdstor. 


PropMe^  C«laaibuk  Valley  AdmiaUlratioo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  wTOBcma 

IK  THK  SKKATl  OF  TBE  XjHTTED  STATES 

Friday  Apnl  23  {legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  ID.  1949 

Mr.  HUNT.  Ui.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prtnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«coK  a  news  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wyoming  Eagle,  pabiished 
at  Cheyenne.  Wya.  April  18.  1949,  oaa- 
ceming  tht  Columbia  Valley  Atata- 
lstratio& 

There  Mar  no  obJectloD.  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  {Minted  in  the 


lag  waMm  unA  MMd  um  mtpammm  that  that 
proc— i  to  a  batter  vay  at  decfatinf  them. 

"Water  meaaa  too  much  tn  tkim  UtetUaej  to 
aUov  iu  dareiopmnit  to  ba  tmattUd  fe^  a 

often  without  any  acttoo  hy  the 
'  Crane  aaid. 

b:g  rtmn  at  th*  West  rta«  tn  Wyo- 
MlBC  and  thla  fftvaa  Wyoming  a  apedal  m- 
tOTMt.  TerstBg  all  aoch  quaatlona  over  to 
m  small  eomalMlan  should  be  opposed  by 
the  Wastera  Btatee." 

ffttVT'  >*^  WyonUng  has  a  large  stake  In 
the  Cotuaabla  Btrar  ■enln  and  addad  ha  will 
tirge  the  flfeete'b  aoBgieHtoBal  dalagattoii  to 
seek  recognition  of  that  Interest. 

Blahop  disclosed  that  Wyoming  annually 
provides  some  5.000,000  scrc-{eet  of  water  for 
the  Getambla  River  system  through  the 
flMefee  Wtum  and  tu  tnbuttu-tes 

The  Slate  anglntw  eaOed  the  propoaed 
CVA  •another  rnimla^OB  to  take  over  ail 
natural  resources.  Including  our  water  "  and 
null  leefl  tentative  proposals  that  would  give 
eoHBUMlaa  aMSihars  annuai  aalariea  at 
•90.000. 

If  the  present  propcjaal  la  to  SMet  with  ap- 
proval In  Wyooilng.  he  oootlnuad.  tt  must 


give  the  State 

In  any  leglalat 

Moreover,  be 

If  there  Is  to  be 
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more 


authority  than  was  given 

on  proposed  prevlouaiy. 

nld  he  will  recommend  that 

authority  leglslaUon.  salaries 

shoxild  be  limited  to  that 

of  Congress. 


FtnaiKtiiX  GeoTfia  Scliools 


KXTENilON  OF 

HON.  JOHN  C 


REMARKS 

STENNIS 


or  inssissiPFi 


IN  THE  SEIfATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Apiil  22  (legislative  day  of 
MoTuity.  April  11).  1949 


Mr.  STENMS 


Amer  can 
lich 


appeared  in 
New  York 
guished 
F.  Ogbum.  w 
salient  facts 
which  should 
in  view  of  Um 
the  Federal 

tn  the  Racoui . 

There  beln  : 

was  ordered 

•5  follows: 


t  lis 


all 


lOUS 


raumcma  GaodsiA 


Mr.  President,  there 

morning's  issue  of  the 

Tildes  a  letter  from  a  distin- 

educator.  Dr.  William 

calls  attention  to  some 

i  bout  education  in  Georgia 

be  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 

forthcoming  discussion  of 

-to-education  program.   I 

consent  that  it  be  printed 


t> 


no  objection,  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid. 


Schools — Pnt  CAm-A  Bs- 
Bano  TO  Ijpoomb  Amali 


The  Infer 

aie  eetlag  qutfe 

at  the 


tn  Hew  York,     rou  then  mttwm  the  behavior 
at  the  GeorgU  State  LagHleture  and  of  the 
Ooeemor  tn  ae  ^tlng  Increased  expenditures. 
1 1  that  the  people  of  New  York 
J.  while  the  be- 
ta deplorable. 
foor  readers  wlU  regret  with 
In  Georgia  ta  so 
tt  aesaM  to  me  the  imprea- 
tbat  Oeorila'a  effort  la  so  pitiful  as  com- 
pared w.£h  thi  t  of  your  own  State  is  mle- 
For  f  la  might  have  aatd.  truthf  \iUy 
I  tlitak.  tlMt  (  eorgla's  eflort  to  educate  her 
ehlMrsn  la  aa  g  eat  aa  Mew  York's  as  u  shown 
:vtth  the  (oikn  lag  aimtttnnsi  data. 

The  axpendi  rare  par  popil  In  1M7-48  tn 

Hew  York  was  tSSl.  while  In  Georgia  It  was 

{I  do  not  imderstand  yotv  figure  of  gSS 


for  Oeorfta  In 
wee^OS.)    But 

worfctng  edolta 


State  there  an 
(oree  ta 


Yorfars 

eouJl 


aa  are  ttit 


1046-47.    In  1945  the  amount 

you  do  not  olasris  thet  there 
children  to  educate  per  100 

In  Georgia  than  in  Mew  York. 
In  Georgia  th^  are  118  such  youni;  people 
19  yean  old  anp  younger,  while  In  New  York 

oniy  78.  If  100  of  the  Ubor 
bad  as  few  dependents  as 
they  hare  tn  1^  York.  Georgia  could  spend 
•133  per  puptL 


Furthermore 
Georgia  la 

Poorer 

spend  aa  mtid 
la  Georgia  In 
aaaottoa 

tt    waa    twieej 
Georgians  had 
the  Mew 
eats  they 
which   U 
Yorkers  s^ 
at  Georgia  are 

are 
of  their 


miich 


coscPAazo 

the    per    capita    Income    In 

leas   than   In    New   York. 

can   hardly    be   expected   to 

on  education  aa  the  richer. 

1946  the  average  Income  pay- 

••00.  while  tn  New  York 

Braeh.    •1.8B8.    If    the 

u  much  Income  per  person  as 

and  as  few  young  depend - 

have  spent  8340  per  pupil. 

the   same   as   New 

words,  ths  people 

putting  forth  ahom  aa  much 

people  of  New  York,  in  view 

and  responsibilities. 


capab  lltiea 


The  point  Is.  I  think,  of  more  than  tech- 
nical Interest.  The  South 's  recent  appeal  to 
States'  rights  Is  a  gesture  for  a  let-up  in  the 
continuing  barrage  of  criticism  from  out- 
siders, that  Is.  those  not  familiar  with  con- 
ditions m  the  South,  who  are  telling  South- 
erners how  to  run  affairs  in  that  region. 
These  critics  seem  to  asstmie  that  what  Is 
feasible  tn  their  locality  Is  feasible  elsewhere, 
a  phenomenon  usually  called  provincialism. 

idcaAirr  pxtpils 

A  sensitive  Georgian  might  remind  New 
York  that  Georgia  not  only  educates  her 
children  but  spends  millions  every  year  edu- 
cating the  citizens  of  New  York.  In  1940 
there  were  1.500  migrants,  net,  to  New  York 
State  who  In  1935  lived  In  Georgia.  If 
around  l.OOO  adult  workers  come  from 
Georgia  each  year  to  New  York  and  If  It 
costs  around  84.000  to  rear  and  educate  these 
workers,  then  Georgia  contributes  84.000.800 
to  New  York,  for  It  would  cost  New  York  that 
much  and  more  to  rear  and  educate  In  their 
State  this  amount  of  skill.  If  New  York  paid 
Georgia  for  these  imports,  then  the  salaries 
of  the  school  teachers  could  be  raised  10  or 
15  percent. 

The  message  of  your  editorial  Is  still  true 
that  the  children  of  Georgia  should  get  a 
better  education.  The  answer  lies.  I  think. 
In  grants-in-aid.  In  birth  control,  in  the 
southward  migration  of  Industry,  rather  than 
in  exhortation  or  criticism. 

William  F.  Ocbxtxh. 

CmcACO,  III..  April  It.  1949. 


kd^tt*  hj  Hon,  Deanu  CbiTci,  oi  New 
Mexke,  Bcfere  NaiieaaJ  Coagre**  of 
Rjrers  and  Harbors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  nw  MKxico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoBD  an  address  delivered  by  me 
before  the  National  Congress  of  Rivers 
and  Harbors  at  Wasiiington.  D.  C.  on 
April  8,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  members,  and  friends,  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear here  today.  Yours  is  a  hard-working 
organization  which  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance the  Improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors  and  to  encourage  the  development 
of  our  water  resources  In  the  Interest  of  flood 
protection  and  other  beneficial  water  uses. 

Today  let's  discuss  the  program  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  shall  be  speaking  for  all 
practical  purposes  on  the  subject  which  Is  of 
major  Interest  to  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  The  legislation  concern- 
ing flood  control.  Improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  other  water-resources  develop- 
ments makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
of  our  committee. 

I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  at  the  outset 
that  the  legislation  which  comea  before  Con- 
gress on  flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors 
Improvement  Is  developed  through  a  proceM 
of  teamwork — a  complete  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  legislative  bodies — the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
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I  can  assure  you  that  during  my  tenure  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  there  will 
continue  to  be  wholehearted  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  our  efforts  with  those  of  our 
counterpart  committee  In  the  House.  It  will 
be  toward  the  common  objective  of  beneficial 
legislation  for  the  advancement  of  water- 
resources  development. 

Without  this  close  teamwork  we  would  be 
unable  to  accomplish  the  good  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  past.  This  unanimity 
of  effort  Is  due  In  no  small  part  to  our  very 
good  fortune  In  having  the  excellent  leader- 
ship In  the  House  committee — leadership  in 
the  person  of  an  authority  on  flood  control. 
Congressman  Will  Whittincton.  I  tmow 
that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  his  abili- 
ties. He  has  been  associated  with  your  or- 
ganization for  such  a  long  period.  But  It 
gives  me  heartfelt  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  add  my  expression  of  esteem  for 
the  dean  of  water  resources  leaders  in  the 
Congress. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  an  emergency 
flood-control  and  river -and -harbor  bill  con- 
taining only  a  relatively  few  new  projects. 
These  were  projects  which,  for  various  rea- 
sons of  urgency,  could  not  await  the  for- 
mulation of  a  more  comprehensive  bill. 

It  is  now  3  years  since  the  last  comprehen- 
sive flood-control  and  river-and-harbor  bill 
wus  enacted  by  Congress.  Dtiring  the  inter- 
vening period  excellent  progress  has  been 
made  by  our  engineers  In  carrying  forward 
the  authorized  program. 

Although  there  Is  still  a  substantial  back- 
log of  Individual  authorized  projects  which 
have  not  yet  been  placed  under  construc- 
tion— the  progreea  on  most  phases  of  the 
program  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  there 
Is  now  a  definite  need  for  further  authoriza- 
tions— further  authorizations  to  Increase  the 
appropriation  ceilings  for  comprehensive 
bealn-devciopaaent  programs:  and  to  author- 
ise numerous  new  projects  wtUch  have  been 
investlgsted  and  recommended  by  the  engi- 
neers subsequent  to  passage  cf  the  last  com- 
prehensive bills. 

The  number  of  individtial  bills  for  surveys, 
new  projects,  and  extensions  of  basin  pro- 
grams now  before  our  committee  may  be 
taken  as  an  Indication  of  the  need  for  further 
antborlzatlons  at  this  time.  We  now  have 
some  twenty-odd  bills  before  our  committee. 
And  I  believe  there  are  many  more  bills  be- 
fore the  committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  objective  of  our  committee  will  be  to 
consider — in  full  cooperation  with  the  House 
committee — the  additional  needs  of  approved 
basin  programs  and  all  other  localities  where 
improved  navigation  channels,  flood  protec- 
tion, and  other  water  resources  develop- 
ments are  needed  and  have  been  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  the  engineers.  This 
will  be  done  with  a  view  of  rounding  out 
the  previously  authorized  program  in  order 
to  permit  uninterrupted  progress  on  a  Na- 
tion-wide basis  for  a  period  of  3  or  3  years 
until  the  time  may  come  for  the  next  con- 
gressional authorizations. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  con- 
tinue its  approach  to  the  improvements  of 
our  rivers  and  streams  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  hydroelectric  p>ower,  and  related 
purposes  on  the  basis  of  the  optimum  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  water  resources  of 
each  river  basin  for  all  beneficial  purposes. 
It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  engineer- 
ing experts  have  recognized  the  need  for 
this  river  basin  or  regional  development  ap- 
proach. With  the  rapid  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion during  the  past  few  decades.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  that  we  must 
conserve  our  water  resources  and  undertake 
a  carefully  coordinated  development  of  those 
resources  If  we  are  to  satisfy  all  of  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  oiu-  engineer- 
ing experts  for  their  foresight  and  wisdom 


In  presenting  recommendations  to  Congress 
based  on  this  concept  of  basln-wlde  conser- 
vation and  development  befcve  any  substan- 
tial irreplaceable  damage  could  result. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  have 
pooled  and  coordinated  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  plans  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal river  basins  of  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample— the  Missouri  River,  the  Arkansas  and 
White  Rivers — and  many  others  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  progressing 
rapidly.  But  they  are  being  carried  forward 
with  complete  flexibility  to  refiect  any  further 
improvements  in  technique  gained  by  past 
and  current  experience,  and  to  include  any 
modifications  called  for  by  changes  in  physi- 
cal and  economic  conditions. 

Some  of  these  basin  programs  are  still  in 
the  study  stage.  One  such  program — that 
of  coordinated  development  of  the  great  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  in  the  Northwest — has 
Just  been  completed.  It  is  expected  to  be 
available  to  the  Congress  for  consideration 
this  year. 

It  Is  likely  we  on  the  HUl  will  get  a  bill 
from  the  administration  dealing  with  the 
Columbia  Valley.  The  committee  has  one 
for  the  Missouri  Valley  and  another  for  the 
Savannah. 

Of  course,  no  one  Senator  can  speak  for 
the  Congress  in  forecasting  its  future  legis- 
lative course.  But.  I  can  say  for  my  own 
part,  it  will  be  my  earnest  objective  to  work 
in  tmison  with  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  bring 
forth  sound  and  constmettve  legislation — 
legislation  to  supplement  the  great  water 
resources  development  program  which  has 
already  proved  lu  worth  to  the  people  of 
our  country. 

We  have  seen  the  Authority  In  operation 
in  the  Tennessse  Valley.  The  Missouri's 
Plck-Sloen  plan  la  anottier  approach.  The 
objective  la  the  same.  I  am  interested  only 
in  the  end  result.  I  want  to  give  any  ap- 
proach a  fair  lock.  Of  late  I  have  t>egun  to 
wonder  about  coordination  and  Integration 
designed  for  the  small  valleys  lying  in  a 
alngle  State  as  well  as  the  big  ones. 

X  want  Just  a  few  minutes  to  comment  here 
on  something  on  which  I  know  we  all  have 
an  Interest.  It  la  something  much  In  the 
public  eye  of  late.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Hoover  Commission's  proposal — the  proposal 
to  take  civil  fimctlons  out  of  uniform  and 
combine  them  with  other  activities  into  a 
single  Department  of  Public  Works. 

I  think  we  can  well  understand  the  airxlety 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  in  the  Hoover  task 
force.  They  were  men  who  were  irksd  with 
some  of  the  overlapping  they  think  they  saw 
in  the  Government.  To  combine  public  con- 
struction projects  into  a  ^ngle  head  sounds 
wonderful.     It  sounds  more  realistic. 

But  I  think  we  want  to  stop  for  a  moment 
and  look  beyond  a  mere  simplification  of 
Government  activities  in  the  civilian  field. 
The  problem  is  really  a  deep  one. 

In  stripping  the  civil  functions  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Xnglneers.  woiild  the  desired 
unification  be  achieved?  Or  would  such  a 
circumcision  be  a  painful  operation  to  this 
Nation  in  her  hour  of  need? 

I  am  thinking  now  of  Australia  and  of  the 
great  Republic  of  France.  We  all  recall  the 
corps  of  engineers  employed  by  that  mili- 
tary genius.  Napoleon.  It  was  a  wonderful 
group  of  men.  Much  of  Napoleon's  prowess 
on  the  field  of  battle  came  from  the  strength 
of  that  corps.  Later  on  France  separated  the 
civilian  work  from  the  military  engineers, 
and  a  few  short  years  saw  that  civilian  en- 
gineer organization  so  enmeshed  in  French 
politics  that  the  corps  failed  to  operate  at 
all  In  the  hotir  of  necessity.  The  task  force 
need  have  looked  no  fuirther  than  to  France, 


Britain,  and  Australia  to  see  that  what  the 
Hoover  Conunission  proposes  has  a  more 
devastating  effect  than  the  good  that  might 
come  out  of  It. 

In  Aiistralla  they  had  a  sjrstem  whereby 
military  engineers  were  assigned  to  private 
construction  projects  and  to  construction 
work  of  the  department  of  public  works. 
The  British  have  much  the  same  system 
today. 

In  Australia  they  had  two  military  engi- 
neers acting  as  liaison  officers  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works.  Shortly  after  the  war 
broke  out  both  officers  died.  It  may  sound 
incredible  to  you.  but  when  those  two  men 
died  the  Aiistralian  Government  had  no  one 
else  well  enough  posted  to  make  any  effec- 
tive use  of  the  civilian  engineers,  and  they 
had  to  depend  on  the  Americans  for  assist- 
ance. 

In  France  the  Government  once  trained 
both  civilian  and  military  engineers.  After 
the  civilian  engineers  were  separated  from 
the  military,  each  group  was  trained  only  in 
its  own  respective  field.  It  was  Impossible 
to  weld  the  two  into  an  effective  wartime 
unit.  The  civilians  could  not  fit  into  the 
military  requirements.  The  military  had  not 
the  broad  experience  that  they  would  have 
acquired  with  the  civilians.  Neither  could 
operate. 

The  British  assigned  their  military  engi- 
neers to  private  construction  Jobs  and  to 
work  with  the  public-works  projects.  But 
the  military,  under  this  system,  did  not  get 
adeqtiate  training.  It  did  not  shoulder  to 
any  degree  the  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion and  planning  activities. 

Time  after  time  in  the  last  great  war.  the 
British  military  engineers  were  ^^naMe  to  oope 
with  the  engbiaaetag  ynMBim  assign  srt  to 
them.  Onoe  sgitfB  flte  AaMrteaas  Oorpa  of 
"'Tr*''*r—  "TT'*^  *****  ir.w-fc«»  Anyofli- 
cer  from  tbe  Corps  at  fcigineers  at  oar  Army 
will  tell  you  that  the  lack  of  ability  and 
training  of  the  Brltlah  snglnssrs  was  appal- 
ling to  them.  The  Brltlrti  wm  admit  it  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

Just  before  General  Wbeeler  stepped  out 
as  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  British 
Commandant  of  the  British  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers came  to  him.  The  vlsttor  went  into 
the  Amerlean  eorps  program  very  carefuUy. 
He  said  upon  Isaetag  for  borne  that  he  wotild 
propose  to  the  British  Government  ttiat  a 
system  Just  like  ours  be  instituted  In  England. 
The  purpose — The  British  corps.  llk»  our  own, 
could  be  a  great  weapon  for  the  defense  of 
England  If  the  need  arises. 

Actually,  the  picture  of  the  Corps  of  engi- 
neers from  the  military  side  tn  the  eontro- 
versy  has  been  clouded.  The  corps  has  about 
3Ji00  commissioned  officers  wlio  at  one  time 
or  another  are  exposed  to  work  of  the  civU 
functions  during  training  in  the  corps.  Only 
about  200  appear  on  the  rolls  at  any  one 
time  in  the  civil  functions  activities. 

Actually  there  are  two  sets  of  personnel 
records  maintained  for  the  commissioned  of- 
ficers. One  set  covers  his  military  service. 
The  second  covers  his  service  on  civil  func- 
tions. The  corps  Is  dedicated  to  keeping  the 
whole  pool  to  a  point  where  every  officer  has 
at  least  5  years  in  major  civilian  construction. 

In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  civil  func- 
tions is  a  reservoir  of  9,000  professional  engi- 
neers— civilians.  Now,  this  is  significant — 
of  that  9.000,  the  great  majority  are  reserve 
officers.  So.  if  war  brings  the  occasion,  those 
men  will  need  but  change  clothes — the  suit 
goes  Into  moth  balls,  and  out  comes  the  uni- 
form— and  the  military  Corps  of  Engineers — 
the  boys  who  blasted  through  the  road  at 
Ledo,  which  the  British  said  could  not  be 
done — will  be  in  the  field  again  performing 
a  large  number  of  those  miracles  that  make 
the  American  military  might  a  wonderful  and 
outstanding  thing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  we  have  an 
Army — and  so  long  as  there  are  problems  of 
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mtmary  landtnea  &Bd  tlM  MMlBf  ct  air- 
ports sjod  roacte  and  Uic  hundrate  ct  tbou- 
i  o(  oUmt  tMU^a  tbat  p>  tnto  van  and 
fot  to  keep  tbat  coipa 
If  the  cor^a  Buat  train  ttaelf .  tban 
W9  wUl   bava  to   iiiMi   a  baa^y   mmtary 

nodeua  cf 
and  miUlOB^ 

ttoM  ta  laCtlBff  ttafOB  pneOcc  beaTy-^eate 

IB  a  daMtt  AT  aiMMWlwri  else 

ttet  la  of  BO  vatv*  oattKlB  of 

Wi»>e  got  to  bavt  Ibt  cevpa. 

to  juat  no  arfument  on  that. 
ao  why  not  let  the  cocpa  do  Justwhat— 
to  th*  way  of  clrfl  fnnetloos — tbe 


Aetoany.  I 
wvtac  of  BMMy  tiMwgk  tb*  pnant 

Tba   Boom   Omnmlwtop'a   propoaal 
coat  OS  LiawliliitMj  more.    Jttat  weigh  the 
f*w  remarfes  I  bare  ni»t  mad*. 
So  far  M  I  am  concerned,  1  want  to  hufld 
JOa^  which  are  not  only  feasible  but 
bvbad. 

I  want  to  tbttBk  ycnt  praaldcnt.  my  ool- 
laague  in  tbe  Smata  and  on  tbe  eoauntttaa. 
joaa  L.  licCtxLLAin.  for  the  tnrltatlon  to 
^  _i«ra  today.  He  to  a  line  man.  I  lean 
KfUj  upon  blxn  tn  tbe  committee, 
li  warn  &lea  to  saa  you.  I  hope  your  or^ani- 
Atkm  foaa  oa  and  on  and  on. 
Thanks  very,  very  mucb. 
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(UpitmJ  Life  4  Hedtk  Uxwuicc  C«. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

ov  sorTH  ctanrniA 
Dl  THE  SEWAT*  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondaw.  AprU  25  (legislative  dav  of 
Mondcw.  Aphl  11),  1949 

Mr  JOHNSTON  o(  South  Cai^tina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  iiiiMlMnni  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Apixndix  of  the 
Bacoa»  a  statement  by  Lester  L.  Bates, 
president  of  the  Capital  Life  k  Health 
Insurance  Co..  cektanttaiK  tbe  opening 
of  the  new  hcNxie  oAce  baUtftoff  tn  Co- 
lumbia. S.  C. 
lUerc  bein&  no  objection,  the  state- 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows  : 

Life  t  Health  In- 
,  to  have  you  )oln  with 

toulldlsc.  To  aaeb  of  you 
!  a  eordlai  waieoBM.  We  appradata 
and 
ii  ImgiatUa  of  your 
and  tba  progreaa  at 

W  ara  proud,  ladaad.  of  tbe  ,     _       ^ 
btisineaa  baa  made  In  th*  yearn  of  its  brlaf 

*ro«*dM>  still  of  the 
wblcb  we  lire  that 


which  pr>t«ct«  the  ItotHattve  and  energy  of 
tba  IndtTldual— a  sfrtaai  of  free  entcrprlae. 
At  aw^'***'  dcdleaUao — that  of  tbe  historic 

— -    It— tba   great    Dantol 

tbCMj  provaa  that  tbe 
of  m I  nwt  la  practl- 


ty  govam  tbamaelves; 

I  OS  to  to  praaarve  tba 
haatlat  etampla.  aad  take  eara 
thai  artftt*!  may  waakaa  tta  autburlty  wttb 
tiM  wort*,  (or  tba  lasa  bopa  of  myntfnil  reata 

That  to  a  aofesrtac  thnigbt  and  one  which 
to  oMra  true  today  than  when  uttered  by 
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Webster  many  jeara  ago.  World  condltlona 
in  »««^  tooor  ara  nwra  tuufnaad  aad  tba 
tbreata  to  oar  t  aadom  more  nuiaefoua  tban 
In  the  day  oC  Da  liei  Wehatcr.  An  oM  Prencb 
phikaoptMT  one  b  said.  "Every  naticm  must 
ptttm*  ttam  tSm  t  to  time  and  refresh  ttseU 
at  tbe  weUi^  B^i  ot  tu  origin  lest  it 
perish.  ** 

Tba  ttBM  fei  I  liaail  when  we  should 
pause  and  latiai  h  aaraalTcs  tn  tbe  doetrlnaa. 
prtDctplaa.  axM  Idaato  of  our  founding 
fatbasa 

ff^  Mtoaa  aa  I  Ideala  upon  which  democ- 
racy reata  are  t  »e  sacred  worth  of  the  Indi- 
vidual: aquain?  of  opportunity  and  equality 
before  the  law:  Justice,  which  to  the  maln- 
unanee  of  tba  t  wblcb  to  rli^ht:  christian 
brotherhood,  w  lich  to  the  practice  of  the 
Golden  Rule  tn  sveryday  life — the  promotion 
of  the  brotberb  »od  of  man  imder  tbe  father- 
hood of  God;  tnd  iWitWsfa  service,  which 
U  tbe  mark  of  giaatu—  and  freedom. 

But  no  demi  cratlc  form  of  government 
wtn  automatiea  ly  remain  pure  and  vigorous. 
Every  generatk)  i  to  faced  with  the  necesalty 
of  aavlng  wock  ty.  Its  accumulated  moral 
simiftb  wai  subside  and  ultimately  end  In 
a  false  democra  cy.  If  not  actually  In  a  dlcta- 
torabip.  unlcsa  tta  strength  ta  refreshed  or 
renewed  In  ea<b  new  generation. 

Recall  the  wa  mlng  of  Daniel  Webster.  "The 
last  bope  of  minklnd  rests  with  the  ITnltcd 
States  of  Amerlra."  Are  we  so  accustomed  to 
tba  joatice.  tlie  tranqiillllty.  the  blessings 
of  Ubiiij  aaeu-ad  for  ua  and  our  poatertty 
that  WB  taka  tt  em  for  granted  or  aa  a  matter 
of  course?  Wl  1  the  forces  that  have  ruined 
former  attem;  U  at  self-government  ruin 
oars?    Are  wt  to  loac  our   freedom? 

Tba  prlBMry  caiaw  of  toes  of  freedom,  aa 
htotcrleaBy  dei  lonatrsted.  to  too  much  regl- 
wm^Uam.  coati  oUlng.  aad  "flanta  Clausing" 
pf  tkB  goverunent  SBd  other  agencies. 
Fieedom  of  ch<  ilce  and  freedom  of  tnitiatlve 
fwe  tndlapeiMat]  le  to  progress  Anything  that 
impairs  or  rest  icts  Individual  Initiative.  In- 
dependent^, oi  seU- reliance  leads  to  a  loaa 
of  n^Mrtwi  tn  edom  and  democracy.  Com- 
pasa  tba  mat  rrlal  progress  alone  In  tba 
Qattad  States  for  the  past  150  years  with 
other  countrta  i.  atea.  and  dvUlaatlona.  aad 
you  will  find  t  lat  more  substantial  profreaa 
has  been  mad<  here  than  was  made  in  tbe 
3.000  years  pre  Mdlng.  It  to  not  acctirate  to 
say  that  this  to  because  of  oxir  unlimited 
natural  resour  saa.  for  the  aavaci  Xadten  bad 
the  same  ream  rcea.  Ncltbar  to  tba  aapiaaa- 
tlOB  toODd  In  our  greater  Induatry.  for  an 
over  tbe  world  and  through  all  ages  human 
beings  have  |  merally  worked  harder  than 
Americana  wa  k.  We  cannot  claim  tt  to  be- 
eaaaa  wa  are  1  iherently  superior,  for  that  Is 
probably  not  i  o.  even  though  it  flattCTs  our 
ago  to  tblnk  at . 

The  tnie  rea  no  Uea  In  the  fact  that  Amer- 
tr*'*»  have  be  n  free  to  seek  the  truth  tn 
their  oam  way  k  free  to  worablp:  tree  to  In- 
veatigate;   free  to  eapresa  oplnloTw:   free  to 

i  their  owi  i  coneluaions  and  to  announce 

»ir  own  con'  lotions:  free  to  invent  and  to 

the   bee  ;   poasible  use  of   inventions; 

free  to  exert  tl:  etr  own  efforts  and  apply  their 
an^yi«a  to  tfartr  business.  It  to  thto  free- 
dom of  tnltlat  ve  and  the  virtue  of  setf-rell- 
:  has  psrrad  Americans  to  create  the 
hi  Ifbm  world. 
TaJie  away  ^e  tncentlvea  to  excel  aiu!  to 
achieve,  take  t  way  the  necessity  to  dare  aad 
to  do.  take  awi  ly  the  freedom  to  produce  and 
the  encourage  nent  to  create,  and  you  have 
taken  away  t  le  secret  of  human  pmgrsas. 
Thto.  ladtaa  and  ■antlemen.  to  ^o  vaidict 
of  history,  f  baa  tha  Boman  aovemaant 
bacac  to  proaMs  ftiod  aad  amusements  for 
tta  cttiaana  ai  d  to  do  arwythlng  fur  them. 
than  Rome  wi  a  on  its  way  out.  When  tbe 
~  began  to  issue  orders 

iBshMsamen  might  do 
Itance  was  un  tbe  slida. 
a  government  of  bureau- 
Umiting  and  restrict- 


ing the  freedom  of  its  cltlaens.  then  Spain 
had  passed  the  zenith  of  her  power  and  glory. 

Bo  It  to  with  every  nation.  Self-govern- 
ment to  lost  because  the  Iraadom  upon  which 
it  r«t8  is  lost.  When  a  goesrament  under- 
takea  to  do  every  thing  for  the  people — to 
order  their  buaineases  and  private  lives,  to 
prescribe  their  economy  and  their  produc- 
tion, then  the  coat  of  government  mounta. 
The  natural  consequence  to  such  an  Increaoa 
in  taxation  that  the  nerve  of  business  adven- 
ture and  business  initiative  to  lost.  It  to 
pleaaant  to  have  tbe  Government  take  from 
US  the  necessity  of  arranging  our  own  affairs 
while  we  work  and  to  provide  for  us  when 
we  loaf — that  to,  it  seems  pleasant  until  we 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  very  Government 
that  we  thought  was  doing  everything  for 
us  to  beaded  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  self-government, 
which,  according  to  its  preamble,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
to  insure. 

The  founding  fathers  of  our  democracy 
knew  that  the  soundness  of  our  country's 
economic  structure  was  Interwoven  with  the 
protection  of  the  Individual  cltlaens  right 
ot  free  enterprise.  The  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise, which  has  made  America  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  nation  tn  mankinds  hto- 
tory.  must  not  only  be  preser\ed  but  devel- 
oped tn  keeping  with  the  demands  of  tbe  ags. 
It  to  to  thto  right  of  free  enterprise  tbak 
thto  building  to  hereby  dedicated.  May  It 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  tdeato  and  prin- 
ciples of  free  and  imrestricted  initiative,  and 
may  the  rendition  of  true  snd  unselfish  serv- 
ice be  the  purpose  and  goal  of  the  ULstitutUm 
for  which  It  stands. 


Peace  aad  Secufity  Come  Firtt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PINHSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11  >.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RkcORD  an  addrpss  entitled  "Peace 
and  Security  Come  First,"  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltokstau.  ]  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Amen  Comer,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  oa 
April  23.  1»49. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

I  cboaa  aa  my  subject  tonight.  Peace  and 
Security  Come  First. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember  I  have  been 
taught  that  tbe  original  functions  of  govern- 
ment In  our  old  llaasachuaetts  Bay  Colony 
ware  thrasfold.  First,  the  maintenance  of 
a  dafaass  against  external  enemies.  Second, 
the  maintenance  of  security  from  Internal 
torcca.  Third,  tha  r&ialng  through  tazaa  of 
money  to  pay  for  these  two  servioea.  Tha 
services  required  of  our  Government  with 
an  ever-lncreaaing  population  have  grown 
enormoiialy:  yet  the  fundamantal  respon- 
sibilities of  goverument  ranuda  unchanged 
today  too  yaan  latar. 

Truly  today,  paaca  and  security  must  come 
first.  We  have  won  the  shooting  part  of 
the  blggeat  war  that  the  world  haa  seen  in 
all  Ita  turbulent  htotory;  yet  we  do  not  live 
in  a  world  at  peace.  We  do  not  feel  secure 
in  our  dally  Uvea.  That  feeling  ot  insecu- 
rity baa  stimulated  the  leaders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  efforts  never  conceived  by  our 
early  colontots  in  their  search  for  peace.    Our 
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diplomats  have  formed  a  pact  of  mutual 
■SilBtance  with  the  South  American  Repub- 
Mai  for  the  collective  defiBaa  of  the  Western 
namlnphere.  We  have  stgnad  and  ratified 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
high  hopes  that  thto  body  will  help  lu  to 
maintain  peace,  but  we  want  to  remember 
what  IB  often  forgotten — the  United  Nations 
was  never  conceived  to  obtain  peace.  Peace 
treaties  are  written  by  countries  who  have 
fought  a  war.  The  United  Nations  was  con- 
ceived by  draftsmen  to  maintain  peace  In  the 
world  after  the  treaties  have  been  signed. 
Those  treaties  are  not  yet  signed.  So  we  must 
be  patient  and  everlastingly  have  the  will  to 
make  the  United  Nations  a  truly  functioning 
body.  Remember — the  more  we  sit  around 
a  table  and  talk,  as  we  are  now  doing  at 
Lake  Success,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  dig 
ourselves  Into  trenches  and  shoot. 

The  economy  of  England.  France,  and  other 
European  countries  was  badly  dasmged  by 
the  war.  Factories  were  bombed  out.  Ma- 
chinery was  worn  out.  Trade  balances 
thrcughout  the  world  were  decimated.  So, 
the  ECA  was  conceived.  Aa  a  result,  we  have 
in  this  Congress,  and  the  last,  authorized 
over  110,000,000  000  to  help  these  friendly 
nations  In  Europe  to  help  themselves  In 
order  that  they  may  again  become  self-sup- 
porting and  trade  with  us  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  have  taken  these 
steps  with  the  fundamental  Idea  of  building 
up  our  own  security  so  that  our  way  of  life 
may  again  go  forward. 

But.  we  are  beginning  to  feel  pretty  sure 
that  what  we  have  done  tip  to  this  time  to 
still  far  from  enough.  So.  Senator  MAamt 
and  I  were  privileged  to  witness  in  Washing- 
ton recently  12  foreign  ministers  sign  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  That  to  the  first  time 
so  many  foreign  mlntoters  have  been  In 
Wa.shingtcn  at  one  time.  We  have  taken  the 
lead  in  formulating  thto  pact  because  we  hope 
that  It  may  become  an  additional  factor  in 
assuring  our  own  security.  We  In  the  Senate 
have  yet  to  ratify  It.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
whether  It  to  to  be  Implemented  with  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  to  thoae  signatory  cctmtrles  that 
request  thto  help.  We  Senators  must  exer- 
cise our  Judgment  to  determine  Just  what  the 
effects  of  the  pact  may  be  upon  our  destiny. 
Dees  it  In  fact  Improve  our  chances  for  great- 
er security  for  cur  people?  E>Qes  It  violate  the 
Constitution  by  depriving  Congress  of  the 
right  to  declare  war?  Should  we  In  the  In- 
terest of  our  own  security  stretch  our 
strength  over  the  Atlantic — across  the  Rhine, 
to  the  northern  tips  of  Norway — In  case  of 
attack?  Will  it  stretch  our  strength  too  far? 
What  will  It  cost?  Should  we  confine  our 
efforts  to  economic  aid?  Shotild  we  do  more 
in  China  and  Asia?  Like  many  other  Sen- 
ators, the  more  I  think  about  it.  the  more 
questions  occur  to  me.  While  I  am  heartily 
in  accord  with  the  pact's  alms.  I  want  to  know 
the  answers  to  all  of  them  before  I  determine 
how  to  vote. 

But.  of  one  fact  we  are  certain.  We  know 
that  pacts  In  and  of  themselves  are  not 
enough.  We  have  come  to  the  reluctant  un- 
derstanding that  we  mtist  he  strong  In  order 
to  convince  certain  nations  In  the  world  that 
we  mean  what  we  say.  that  we  are  wUling  to 
battle  if  necessary  to  carry  out  what  we  be- 
lieve is  right. 

We  have  today  In  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  about  1.600,000  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
The  House  has  appropriated  nearly  $16,000,- 
000. GOO  for  1950  to  equip  these  boys  properly 
to  fight  successfully  if  they  have  to  fight  and 
to  give  them  the  best  protection  we  Itnow 
how.  A  B-50  has  fiown  around  the  world 
wtthoBt  attqiptng.  A  B-36  has  attained 
■nmi'iHiim  msadiJ  at  40.000  feet  above  the 
•■rth.  Jet  planes  have  flown  faster  than  the 
apeed  of  sound.  Submarmes  can  travel  at 
fast  speed*:  tmder  the  water.  A  schnorkel  de- 
▼loe  permits  them  to  remain  under  the  sur- 
face for  a  week  at  a  time.  The  Army  needs 
aaw.  up-to-date  tanks.     We  need  all  these 


things  In  quantity  if  we  are  to  defend  our- 
selves properly.     Yet  their  cost  to  enormous. 

And,  in  addition,  we  are  asked  to  appro- 
prtote  almost  a  billion  dollars  for  increased 
production  of  atomic  bombs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy.  Think  how  the  de- 
velopment of  that  terrific  force  of  destruction 
Increaaea  the  dangers  of  our  own  destruction 
in  the  days  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  its 
peacetime  use  can  lead  to  a  better  life  for  all 
of  tu. 

We  mtut  remain  strong  If  we  are  to  be 
effective.  I  visited  the  death  camps  at 
Buchenwald  and  Dachau  while  the  fighting 
was  on.  I  saw  those  pUes  of  human  dead. 
I  watohed  tbe  atom  bomb  explode  at  Bikini 
Lagoon.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  I  vtolted 
Trieste.  Athens.  Berlin,  and  Munich.  Those 
visits  have  filled  me  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  lack  of  security  can  mean.  We  read 
of  the  dally  poasibUlty  of  easy  fights  across 
the  North  Pole— of  the  ever -shortening  dto- 
tance  from  Maine  to  Moscow— or  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  guided  missiles  of  death  and  de- 
struction. I  can  sense,  as  you  can  sense,  the 
emotional  feellngb  that  these  facts  stir 
within  us  here  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  recently  In  the  papers  state- 
ments from  Russia  concerning  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  and  how  It  to  built  only  for 
war.  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  thto  fact 
Since  1945  up  to  and  including  April  6,  1948. 
Soviet  Russia  has  concluded  10  treaties  of 
mutual  asstotance  and  cooperation  between 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socalist  Republics  and 
other  governments.  If  you  will  read  the 
language  of  these  treaties,  I  think  you  will 
find  It  clear  that  they  parallel  In  many  ways 
the  language  and  purpose  of  tbe  North  At- 
lantic Pact.  How  can  these  cotmtrles'  lead- 
ers complain  about  our  ptirposes  in  signing 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact?  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve In  any  way  In  the  sincerity  of  these 
treaties,  they  are  treaties  to  strengthen  the 
trading  opportunities  and  the  military  de- 
fenses of  the  totalitarian  governments. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  keep  enough  of 
our  boys  in  service — If  we  are  not  willing  to 
arm  them  adequately — if  we  are  not  willing 
to  continue  effective  aid  to  Bufopa  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  prograsa  tn  thla 
country  both  In  our  Industrial  program  and 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  we  may  weU  lose 
the  cold  war  that  we  are  fighting.  Today  we 
must  imdoTtand.  as  we  did  during  the  war. 
the  need  of  our  unflagging  efforts  to  keep 
thto  country  strong — to  keep  It  movlBg  for- 
ward— to  keep  It  sound  In  order  that  BV  may 
tuim  It  over  to  our  children  with  the  same 
security  with  which  our  fathers  turned  it 
over  to  tu. 

If  we  think  of  peace  and  security  being 
our  first  objective,  we  must  also  think  of  It 
In  connection  with  protection  from  In- 
ternal forces. 

Today  I  construe  these  forces  to  mean  the 
efforts  of  Government  to  help  Improve  our 
Individual  and  family  life  in  various  com- 
munities throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  great  country.  The  Internal  forces 
from  which  our  Gcvemment  needs  to  pro- 
tect us  today  are  not  physical  forces  as  such. 
The  average  American  citizen  wants 
security.  He  wants  a  better  family  life.  He 
wants  better  education,  better  health,  bet- 
ter housing  and  a  stable  dollar.  We  all  ot 
us  want  to  continue  to  work  to  gain  those 
objectives  and  I.  for  one,  shall  do  so. 
Through  our  Industrial  system  of  free  enter- 
prise we  have  gained  the  highest  standard 
of  living  the  world  haa  ever  known  and  I 
am  sure  it  wlU  go  blgber.  But,  as  we  face 
and  think  of  all  these  objectives,  we  want 
to  remember  that  they  must  be  accom- 
plished within  the  Umlta  at  our  system  of 
government  as  we  know  it — a  government  of 
so^ce  and  not  of  dictation — a  government 
which  permita  man  to  Vam  freely  and  to 
think  and  act  as  they  bsUeve  beat  for  them 
and  tor  their  family.    But  as  we  seek  theaa 


objectives  we  know  they  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  peace  and  security  in  tbe 
world. 

Finally  we  come  to  that  third  function  of 
gcvemment — the  payment  of  taxes.  Our 
country  will  never  keep  Its  strength,  will 
never  remain  a  world  power — cur  enemies 
will  arln  the  cold  war — if  we  do  not  keep  the 
cost  of  oiiT  Government  within  the  ability 
cf  cur  citizens  to  pay.  Today  cur  over-all 
Government  costs  us  some  52  billions  of 
dollars  a  year.  With  the  productive 
economy  running  at  260  billions  of  dollars, 
we  are  paying  out  approximately  20  per- 
cent to  maintain  our  services  of  govern- 
ment. To  reach  260  billions  In  tbe  last 
few  years  cur  productive  economy  has  been 
stimulated  first  by  the  war  effort  and  then 
by  replenishing  the  lack  of  peacetime  prod- 
ucts exhausted  through  the  war  years.  We 
cannot  expect  thto  high  demand  for  our 
products  to  remain  thtis  forever.  It  to  al- 
ready slowing  up  all  along  the  line.  What 
may  become  our  normal  peacetime  produc- 
tive capacity  is  yet  to  be  determined.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Increasing  demands  ot 
our  Government  are  becoming  only  too 
clear.  Our  system  of  free  private  enterprise 
and  freedom  of  opportunity  tor  all  will  be 
carried  on  with  ever-increasing  difficulty  if 
Government  takes  too  great  a  proportion  of 
our  annual  earnings  and  leaves  too  little  In 
tbe  hands  ot  our  citizens.  Then  the  Initi- 
ative, freedom,  and  energy  of  our  Individual 
citizen  to  lost  and  the  Gcvemment  soon  be- 
ccmes  the  dominating  force  rather  than  an 
Instrument  of  service.  That  to  the  phll- 
oaophy  that  we  who  are  in  thto  room  tonight 
know  and  feel  only  too  strongly. 

There  to  no  group  who  comprehends  more 
deeply  the  problems  that  Involve  our  Oovenu 
ment  today  to  obtain  the  security  of  our 
country  and  the  peace  of  the  world  than  you 
good  people.  You  understand,  aa  do  we  who 
are  In  Congress,  the  responsibilities  that  we 
in  thto  great  country,  as  citizens  of  the 
strongest  nation  In  tbe  world  today,  have 
toward  mankind.  We  want  people  In  other 
natlona  to  tmderstand  us.  We  need  them 
aa  friends.  We  want  them  to  respect  our 
way  of  life  and  to  believe  that  thto  aystam  to 
an  rrample  which  to  worthy  of  tbair  sOoct. 

In  tbe  bsarta  of  all  of  tis  lies  the  bops  tlaat 
the  iron  curtain  will  fall  back  if  we  work 
together — If  we  continue  to  try  to  give  tbe 
opportunlUea  that  come  from  life  In  a  free 
country  to  ail  people  who  want  to  think  and 
act  and  live  aa  they  want  to  live  In  a  country 
where  people  build  their  govemmenta  to 
serve  them. 

We  must  continue  to  dc  our  part  to  see 
that  these  people  are  encouraged  to  reatot 
domination  by  force  and  be  told  what  they 
shall  do,  what  they  shall  think,  and  what 
they  shall  see.  That  to  the  goal  that  we  who 
are  In  responsible  ]}oaitions  In  Government 
mtut  constantly  keep  before  ua.  That  to  tbe 
objective  toward  which  we  need  your  help  If 
we  are  to  succeed. 

We  and  the  other  peace-loving  nations  of 
the  world  must  try  and  persuade  those  wbo 
might  seek  war  that — In  the  words  of  Uvy — 
"Better  a  certain  peace  than  a  bope  for 
victory." 


Loag-Raoge  Profran  fw  Africaltnrc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MnrsxsorA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATM 

Monday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  THYK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
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OB  the  k»«-rmn^  prograra  for  ajrrlcul- 
tare.  preparvd  by  me  and  presented  tn  a 
radio  intenrtew  broadcast  by  UpCon  Oose 
oa  the  Washincion  Watrhman  broad- 
cast, on  April  24.  1»«0. 

There  being  no  ofcjactllfc.  tba  state- 
ment wa5  orders  to  be  |HlJUMd  In  the 
Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

km  Id  tlM  U|kt  off  tiM  pro- 
i  tbm  5>ci»tory  of  \crtcQlt«n  prtaentBd 
to  CuiiiiMi  vtkcn  he  appeftred  bdcre  •  Joint 
HHlaB  at  Um  nrwi  Mkd  StoMVt  Agriculture 

n—iitiH  nn  -r-^'  7. 

We  mre  all  cooeeRMd  about  Um  future 
ctf  the  iiirlra n  farvMr  bacaaaa  oar  entu^e 
national  •cauamj  is  ao  dapaodaat  upon  a 
rtablc  and  productive  a«ricaltur«.  Bttiically. 
ve  mrmt  buttd  an  a^rlcxilturc  that  ta  touncl 
aa  a  ■aeaas  aC  llTaUliood  and  that  aaaurta  the 
type  of  (ana  lit*  which  la  both  attracUTC  and 

A^lealtara.  tn  turn,  dependa  upon  otbar 
ita  d  our  aconooJ:  UXr.     When  nan 
hava  full  amployaaent  thera  la 
a  iDea  oaHaad  for  toad  and  fiber  produced 

(■eh  aaMdltlans  tniil- 


An  ample  supply  of  the 
farm,  at  stable  pnoea  to  the  eaaafOBaar.  la  a 
obJaeUTC  of  any  ac-callcd  farm  pro- 
la  fact.  W9  racofniae  that  one  of  the 
tmeuxm  ta  the  dawMod  for  (arm  products  >a 
the  lavroveaeaa  at  Um  nutnueaai 

of  the 
aa  a 

al  theae  objeetlTes  Is  raad- 
Ts  us  in  Ooacro*-  charsed 
with  the  leapoaaiMlity  of  putting  them  Into 
law.  the  mat^amim  of  attaining  theae  ends 
are  hapafftant.  We  realise  ttuit  it  u  one 
ttlag  to  aaacrlbe  a  deairaMe  eccocmic  goal; 
It  te  im^**^  thug  to  reach  it. 

Oreat  adranoaa  have  been  aHide  throogh 
the  years  m  vorklag  out  a  atlnaal  farm  pro- 
gram with  thaae  ob|Bett«as  la  mind.  The 
parity-pnoe  auppoet  prograaa  baa  aereloped 
that  farming  la  haawd- 
I  wttk  aerere  fluctuatloaa  «f 
face  baa 
I  that  even  a  small  •arplua  can  ruin  the 


agrteurtmral 
tn  the  eightieth 
t  at  the  Agricultural 
raeognlasd  the  eon- 
a  •oar  oader  agri- 
wartime  leg - 
fertto 

at 
(arm   program.     The 
It  featare  at  the  new  legisla- 
tion Is  that  the  price  sopports  are  proetded 
«B  a  flsafbla  bai^  lAl^  is  intended  to  be 
aalf-adjtistlng  to  the  utfiplj  of  farm  products. 
Tbta  plan  does  ao*  fo  taao  iOKt  aatu  Jan- 
uary 1960.  aad  wa  bars*  aot  bad  an  a^or- 
tuatty  to  see  how  well  tt  wfll  werti  (or  the 
good  of  the  producers  and  cuneameri  of  thla 
country.     Unfortunately,  the  Allien   Act  la 
aot   properly    uadifsinoi.     la   fact   It 
throws   Into  ecUpae  by  a  political 
senaa  la  the  fail  of  IMS.    And  now,  before 
tts  proflrtons  hast  beea  tried,  we  are  offered 
a  new  farm  plan   lnv<dTlng  direct  subsidy 
pajrmceta  to  the  produeers  to  samrii  them 
partty  income  while  seeming  to  hold  out  the 
l^omlsa  at  lower  prtces  to  the  eoasumer  tn 
the  maftot  prtee.    This  aaiy  be  a  better  pro- 
gram.   It  may  prove  to  be  a  desirable  sup- 
plsaiant  to  ths  prsaant  lavs.    That  la  arhat 
we  arc  trying  to  detenalae. 

which  the  Boerstary  at  Agriculttwe  has  oC- 
fered.  tt  la  Important  to  actsnalae  eiaetty 
how  his  farm  phA  dtffers  from  er  ftta  Into 

I  ihould  like  to  baee 


dearly  brought 
ithatbla 
at 
partment  of 


th') 


I  ab4uld 


spedflcally 
support 
formula 
Oongram  aad 

I  think  tt  ts 
some  idea  what 
sidy  program 

Does  the  new 
tkmfor  the 
at  Agrteulture 
ttons  of 
mine 

1.800  units  tn 
he    presented 
What  condition 
aad  aoU 


wly 


wll 


fan  Mr 


wll 


MrattoB  cspeet  to 
becomes  eligibl» 
payments? 

Otily  a  sound 
Ue  hsartngs 
the  siiisiftiing 

If  the  plan 
nan  appears  u 
m  our 
of  all.  I  win 
be  quite  ccrtaL 
how  tt  will 


aprteoKiral 


AJdrest  by 
Abi< 


enaa 
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}ut  why  Secretary  Brannan 
program  la  superior  to  the 
Aftea  Act.  which  the  De- 
Ag^ulture  strongly  approved 
like  to  have  him  Indl- 
In  what  manner  his  Income 
from    the    parity 
m  the  Eightieth 
.  »'te  better,  tf  it  to  better 
eJueawly  Important  to  have 
the  relative  cost  of  this  sub- 
be. 
plan  mean  mere  regimenta- 
~       does  the  Secretary 
to  siidlt  the  opwa- 
In  order  to  deter- 
1  hay  taave  sold  In  excess  of 
I  xordance  wtih  the  formula 
committee    on    April    7? 


tie 


as  to  accepted  farm  prac- 
itfem  does  the  admin- 
jam  before  the  farmer 

(or   the   support-standard 


study  afforded  through  pub- 
bring  out  the  answers  to 
qiiestlona  that  must  be  asked. 
]  iropoeed  by  Secretary  Bran- 
be  a  further  Improvement 
program  for  the  benefit 
port  tt;  but  first,  I  want  to 
what  It  U  likely  to  do  and 


/lidela  Tboaut  Before  Paa- 
Liaison  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  iOENNIS  CHAVEZ 

yr  Nxw  ktxzico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  A:  irii  25  (legislative  day  of 
Mont  ay.  April  IV,  1949 

Mr.  CHAV  Z  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
of  the  Record  an  address 
Adela  Thomas,  from  the 
Arsenttne  RtoUblic.  before  the  Pan- 
American  r«tf**"  fy^fwwi  tt-pg  on  March 
24.  1948. 

There  beini:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  tp  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Preaide4t.  distinguished  ladles.  In  the 

I  ask  you  to  be  patient  and 
kind  with  me  ifc  my  effort  to  speak  to  you  in 
new  of  my  poo  r  knowledge  of  yotir  langiiage. 
I  am  not  an  in  ellectu^il  woman,  but  only  an 
woman  Just  tike  thousands  of 
country,  who  long,  with  all 


the  Appendix 
delivered  by 


Argentine 

women  in  my 

thetar  bcarta.  ttk  eioaar  ttea.  and  for  a  better 


uadei  standing 


far  apart  yet  •  i  similar  in  many  respects. 


Only  beeaoai 


M 


bet 


our  two  peoples,  so 


of  thto  longing  and  because 


of  the  fact  thst  a  well-merited  homage  is 
was  being  paid  to  a  dlstlngutohed  fellow  country- 
of  ads  t.  Mrs.  Enrique  P.  Coromlnas, 
have  I  been  u  lable  to  refuse  the  kind  and 
enrdlal  Invitat  on  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Burke  to 
glee  you  a  shr  rt  talk  this  afternoon  on  the 
evltoral  derck  ptnent  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  Argecttne   roman. 

Ovr  two  co«  titrles.  the  TTnlted  States  and 

the  Argentine   iepubllc.  are  similar  Irat  stru- 

<m  oppoii  «  aktas  of  the  Equator.    Both 

the  aaaw  ettaaate,  the  same  flora,  and 

the  amae  faxmt  ■>.    They  differ  in  the  fart  that 

eouutiy    ras  eeionlaed  by  men  of  the 

ours   by   men   of   Spaniah 

tt  ere.  Just  the  same  as  up  here, 
people  Iraai  ■  LI  parts  of  the  world  flocked 


to  tts  welcoming  shores,  determined  to  de- 
velop with  their  honest  toil  and  to  seek  profit 
from  Its  immense  natural  resources.  And, 
under  the  protection  of  the  preamble  of  our 
Constitution,  they  began  a  new  life. 

What  was  In  the  beginning  an  honorable 
Spaniah  tradition  graduaUy  came  under  the 
influence  of  traditions  from  other  lands,  and 
the  early  patriarchal  life  was  slowly  trans- 
formed into  the  modem  d3maralc  and  stren- 
uous life  of  the  new  Argentina. 

Down  there.  Just  aa  up  here,  a  new  race 
was  formed,  made  tip  of  the  conglomerate 
of  Immigrants  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Woman,  the  center  of  the  life  of  man  and 
of  the  home,  could  not  escape  this  evolution, 
and.  naturally,  the  woman  who,  as  mother, 
wife,  or  slater,  conceived  of  her  world  as 
being  within  the  walla  of  the  large  patri- 
archal house  moved  step  by  step  toward  the 
realization  of  her  aspirations  for  a  more 
modern  life  and  one  more  useful  to  her  kind. 
Many  years  ago  she  began  to  feel  the  need, 
the  spiritual  urge,  to  know  more  than  the 
frivolous  novel  read  In  the  security  of  her 
home.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century 
the  bolder  ones  dared  to  enroll  In  the  univer- 
sities to  win  for  themselves  a  diploma  which 
hitherto  had  been  obtainable  only  by  men. 

The  secondary  schools  for  young  ladies 
began  to  appear  and  at  first,  the  Argentine 
girl  studied  only  to  become  a  teacher.  Later 
she  war  attracted  by  the  severer  courses  lead- 
ing to  a  high-school  diploma  and  to  prepara- 
tion for  a  business  career.  New  horizons 
opened  up  before  her  and  with  her  diploma, 
little  by  little  she  began  Invading  the  uni- 
versities. Soon  these  were  tiirnlng  out 
women  doctors,  engineers,  lawyers,  dentists. 
and  professionals  In  many  branches  of 
learning. 

Thanka  to  her  prodigious  natural  resources, 
Argentina  continued  her  forward  march 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  her 
women  at  the  same  time  widened  the  sphere 
of  their  aspirations.  And  so  today,  an  ap- 
preciable percentage  of  them  pursue  the  most 
diverse  courses,  at  least  in  secondary  educa- 
tion. Very  few  of  them  are  content  with  an 
elementary-school  education,  thousands  of 
them  entering  the  higher  schools  from  which 
they  graduate  aa  teachers  of  science,  litera- 
ture, or  langiiagea,  economics,  business,  sec- 
retarial work,  stenography,  typing,  and  ao 
forth. 

The  vocational  schools  turn  out  a  large 
nimiber  of  excellent  dressmakers,  hatmakers. 
seamstreaaea.  and  specialists  In  home  eco- 
nomies. 

Others  prefer  some  specialized  tralnln;<  and 
dedic&ie  their  lives  to  teaching  the  blmd, 
deaf  mutes,  or  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  schools  of  beaux  arts  of  the  country 
receive  each  year  a  large  number  of  girls  who 
aspire  to  become  good  painters,  scuiptreaaea, 
or  draftswomen.  The  Institutions  teaching 
liintiiagM  attract  many  pupils  of  the  female 
sex.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In 
learning  the  more  common  modern  languagea 
and  sspecially  English,  which  holds  first 
place.  Rarely  do  you  meet  a  youug  girl  of 
the  modern  i^enemtion  wtxo  dues  not  know 
your  Uuiguage,  or  who  Is  not  studying  It,  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  Argentine-North  American  Institute, 
the  Association  of  English  Culture,  and  the 
Brlttah  Ljrceum.  to  name  only  the  three  prin- 
cipal onca  In  Buenos  Alrea.  and  not  to  men- 
tion the  large  number  existing  throughout 
the  country,  have  thousands  of  girl  students. 
The  schools  of  manual  arts  and  crafts 
teach  bookbinding.  Interior  decorating,  faah- 
lon  designing,  etc.  There  are  also  many 
courses  offered  In  social  welfare  and  publlo 
health. 

In  the  arid  field  of  mathematics,  many 
Argentine  women  have  made  their  mark;  the 
same  to  true  of  their  work  In  the  biological 
and  natural  sciences. 
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Poetry  and  prose  have  their  great  devotees 
whose  works  are  very  popular. 

Coming  to  the  field  of  music  and  kindred 
arts,  one  of  our  national  conservatories  of 
music,  that  In  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  to 
nuntlon  only  one  example,  prepares  talent- 
ed pianists,  violinists,  singers,  etc.  The 
same  conservatory  also  offers  courses  in  dec- 
lamation, acting,  and  ballet  dancing.  A 
number  of  Argentine  women  plantots  have 
v;on  world-wide  acclaim. 

In  winter  In  Buenos  Aires,  a  winter  that 
to  cold  but  lacking  the  beauty  of  the  snow 
your  winters  have,  lasting  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, we  have  the  op>era  season  In  the 
Teatro  Colon,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
opera  houses  In  the  world.  The  greatest  vo- 
cal celebrities  appear  In  It  and  to  Itoten  to 
them  is  considered  one  of  their  keenest  pleas- 
ures by  the  Argentine  wcanen,  and  they  pre- 
pare for  It  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
same  holds  true  with  respect  to  the  appear- 
ance of  renowned  concert  arttots  who  come 
each  year  to  dtoplay  their  art  before  the  crit- 
ical Argentine  putHlc. 

The  Argentine  wom.en  of  average  ctilture 
and.  of  course  the  highly  cultured  also,  are 
expert  critics.  Both  of  them  are  able  to 
judge  with  eqtial  east  the  techniqiie  of  a 
classical  or  modem  pictorial  style,  or  a  sym- 
phony by  Stravinsky,  or  the  latest  fashion 
model  that  has  come  from  New  York  or  Parto. 
or  the  equally  chic  gown,  made  for  them  by 
their  Argentine  dressmaker.  They  are  ex- 
acting in  matters  of  art.  and  frivolously  so 
In  fashions.  They  have  a  vast  fund  of  knowl- 
edge In  the  most  diverse  fields,  the  result  of 
their  curiosity  and  Investigation.  They 
have  the  keenest  Interest  In  what  to  going 
on  the  world  over.  The  Argentine  and  for- 
eign newspapers  and  magazines  novirish 
their  yearning  for  knowledge. 

The  classical  worlu  of  the  literature  of  the 
world  are  read  and  tmderstood  by  many  of 
our  ycung  wom  ..  For  them,  Plato,  Arto- 
totle,  and  Shakespeare  are  no  mystery.  Eng- 
lish and  North  American  boolts  are  highly 
appreciated:  Cronln.  Pearl  Buck.  John  Stein- 
beck, and  Ernest  Hemingway  are  their  fa- 
vorite authors.  All  of  us  have  read  Edgar 
Poe.  Walt  Whitman,  and  Longfellow. 

We  have  women's  clubs  where  my  fellow- 
coiintrywomen  meet.  Just  as  you  do,  to  ex- 
change ideas.  Itoten  to  lectures  or  concerts, 
or  to  play  bridge. 

And  the  Argentine  woman  not  only 
studies,  but  she  works,  and  she  works  hard. 
The  factories  employ  many  women  as  skilled 
workers.  They  are  also  expert  saleswomen, 
and  are  efflcient  employees  In  government 
and  private  offices,  holding  posltloiu  former- 
ly filled  by  men.  There  are  women  brokers, 
realtors  and  merchants.  They  also  manage 
with  equal  ease  their  own  properties  and 
drive  their  own  automobiles. 

Whenever  permitted  by  her  work,  the  Ar- 
gentine woman  makes  herself  skillful  In  the 
varioiis  sports,  entering  Into  them  with  en- 
thusiasm In  the  hundreds  of  athletic  clubs 
available. 

With  all  these  aspirations  to  improve  her- 
self Intellectually,  how  could  the  Argentine 
woman  remain  Indifferent  to  political  af- 
fairs? She  could  not.  and  she  takes  great 
Interest  In  the  ctirrent  problems  of  the 
world.  She  knows  the  geography  of  the 
world  and  the  political  complications  there- 
of. She  to  acquainted  with  the  clauses  of 
the  treaties  of  Chapultepec  and  of  Geneva. 
and  with  all  work  of  the  General  Assembly  oX 
the  United  Nations  In  Parto  la£t  autumn; 
she  applauded  unreservedly  the  brilliant  la- 
bor there  of  our  Secretary  of  State.  Dr.  Juan 
A.  Bramuglia.  An  Argentine  woman,  whom 
you  all  surely  know,  Mrs.  Oacar  Ivanlasevlch. 
was  appointed  to  head  the  Argentine  wom- 
en's delegation  to  the  Inter -American  Con- 
ference In  Bogota. 

But  we  were  atUl  denied  a  supreme  right, 
which  we  have  now  obtained  under  the  lead- 
ership of   the   wife   of  our  President.   Mrs. 


Maria  Bra  Ducu-te  de  PerOn.  I  mean  that 
now  we  have  the  right  to  vote.  Henceforth, 
we  shall  express  through  the  ballot  boxes  In 
free  elections,  as  free  as  those  here  in  thto 
country,  oxir  personal  opinion  as  to  whom  we 
wish  to  liave  govern  us. 

In  view  of  her  high  cultural  level,  the  Ar- 
gentine woman,  because  of  her  own  convic- 
tions and  her  reascms  therefor,  will  elect  her 
representatives  Just  as  you  elect  yours.  I 
wtoh  to  remind  you  that  both  of  our  coun- 
tries are  governed  iinder  similar  constitu- 
tions. 

In  the  field  of  charity  and  social  service, 
the  Argentine  woman  to  doing  vey  note- 
worthy work.  Founding  hospitato.  homes  for 
the  lilind.  aged,  and  invalids,  she  has  always 
given  her  assistance  generotisly  to  all  work 
at  a  humanitarian  nature.  As  an  example,  I 
might  mention  what  a  group  of  us  women 
are  doing  tn  Patagonia,  a  work  that  we  are 
carrying  on  without  publicity  and  on  a  small 
scale.  Patagonia  forma  a  large  part  of  Ar- 
gentina, situated  In  the  southern  extreme 
thereof.  Many  children  there  need  spiritual 
aiKl  material  aid:  they  are  descendants  of 
those  Indiana  who  formerly  were  masters 
of  sll  thto  American  Hemisphere.  They  are 
no  longer  Indians,  very  few  of  whom  remain 
In  oar  country:  they  are  pure  Argentines, 
children  of  those  gauchos  who  made  our 
country  famous. 

I  wish  to  explain  to  you.  parenthetically, 
that  the  gauchos  have  disappeared.  The 
gaucho.  of  mixed  Indian  and  Spantoh  blood. 
who  worked  on  the  ranches  as  an  expert 
horseman  to  drive  the  cattle  from  one  place 
to  another,  who  was  a  small  eater  and  drink- 
er and  an  untiring  worker,  has  given  way 
to  the  gaucho  of  the  present  day  In  whose 
veins  runs  European  blood  and  whose  hair  to 
fair  and  whose  eyes  are  light. 

And  so  It  to  that  many  of  these  children 
are  being  helped  by  our  social -welfare  insti- 
tution, which  to  called  the  Nahuel  Pan  Work- 
shop ( named  for  an  old  Indian  chief  who  was 
very  famoiis  in  Patagonia)  which  we  fountf- 
ed  8  years  ago.  I  lived  tn  Patagonia  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  hence  I  saw  the  need  of  car- 
rying on  works  of  charity.  Until  coming  to 
this  country  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  was  vice 
president  and  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
huel Pan  Workshop. 

Clothing  and  medicine  are  being  sent 
every  year  for  these  children  especially. 
They  are  taught  sewing  and  religion.  We 
give  aid  to  the  parents  by  teaching  them  a 
practical  and  modem  way  of  life,  and  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  resoiirces  of  the  re- 
gion for  their  stistenance;  we  give  them  em- 
ployment whenever  they  require  It.  We 
send  the  children  to  schooto  in  which  they 
live,  paying  for  their  clothes  and  their  trav- 
eling expenses  from  and  to  their  homes. 

We  visit  the  wretched  huts  in  which  the 
people  live  and  provide  them  with  medi- 
cine and  medical  care  In  case  of  sickness. 

At  Chrtotmas-tlme  we  send  them  sweet 
things  to  eat  and  toys — all  thto  to  done  with 
funds  contributed  by  our  members  and  with 
the  donations  we  receive. 

"[[leelliiii,  of  charitable  works,  I  cannot 
fall  to  mention  the  great  work,  unknown  by 
most  Americans,  which  to  lielng  done  by  our 
First  Lady,  Mrs.  Peron.  An  Indefatigable 
worker,  she  begins  receiving  early  In  the 
morning  all  those  who  need  material  or 
moral  assistance  and,  with  kindnfiw  and 
patience,  she  listens  to  their  problems.  She 
evades  none  of  these,  however  complicated 
It  may  be,  and  always  finds  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

She  to  the  directress  of  the  Maria  Eva  Du- 
arte  de  Peron  Foundation,  which  to  an  In- 
stitution fotinded  tog  the  p\irpose  of  helplBg 
poor  people  to  whom  the  assistance  given  bj 
the  govemment  to  not  sufficient. 

She  glTM  aid  In  the  form  of  numey  or 
foodstuflk,  provldm  work  tooto  aad 
ments.   awarda  aehalarahlps   in 
and  special  grants  to  impecunious  students. 


She  builds  dwellings  for  poor  familiea. 
and  fotinds  charitable  institutions,  sciioola. 
rest  homes  and  hospltala. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  abont  some  of  the 
work  she  has  already  accompltohed  to  show 
you  that  she  to  an  Argentine  woman  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  the  task  of  doing  good. 

She  has  founded  two  homes  for  homeless 
women,  with  or  without  children. 

She  has  sent  to  schools  In  the  Interior  of 
the  country  200.C00  outfits  of  clothing. 

The  foundation,  of  which  abe  to  president, 
has  at  Its  command  the  services  of  physi- 
cians, denttota.  health  visitors  and  numy 
traveling  clinics  which  extend  their  opera- 
tions to  the  most  dtotant  places  in  the 
country. 

She  has  opened  4.000  school  lunchrooms  In 
which  many  children  are  fed  every  day.  She 
has  also  founded  pmblic  libraries  tcx  work- 
Ingmen.  schools  for  adults,  school  home*, 
school  clubs  and  a   polyclinic  for  children. 

Outside  the  confines  of  our  covmtry.  her 
charitable  work  extends  as  far  as  Europe 
whither  she  has  sent  food  and  clothing  to  the 
regions  devastated  by  war. 

Who  knows  whether  this  great  work  may 
not  have  impeded  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism in  my  counuy?  At  a  meeting  of  high- 
ranking  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  held 
not  long  ago  In  a  European  city  to  receive 
reporu  cm  Communtot  activities  in  South 
America,  tt  was  revealed  that  Argentina  to 
the  coiintry  In  which  communtom  has  made 
least  progress. 

I  shall  conclude  thto  talk  to  you  on  the 
Argentine  woman  of  today  by  speaking  on 
one  aspect  of  her  activities  upon  which  X 
have  not  yet  dwelt.  Above  all  her  other 
attributes,  the  Argentine  woman  to  a  self- 
sacriflcing  mother.  She  usually  has  many 
children:  the  homes  of  most  young  couplee 
are  brightened  by  three  or  four  children. 
Seldom  to  one  found  with  only  one  child,  and 
there  are  many  families  with  as  many  aa 
10  children. 

As  a  rule,  the  Argentine  girl  marries  when 
very  young,  and  she  devotes  herself  wholly 
to  her  family  first  of  all.  If  she  works  out- 
side her  home,  her  mother,  sister,  or  some 
other  relative  takes  care  of  her  children 
while  she  to  so  employed.  Argentines  as  a 
people  are  Imbued  with  a  very  strong  spirit 
at  family  unity  and  with  a  desire  to  lie  of 
assistance  to  their  fellow  beings. 

I  shoiild  like  to  tell  you  much  more  about 
the  activities  of  my  fellow  countrywomen  In 
that  dtotant  part  of  thto  same  hemtophere, 
but  I  do  not  wtoh  to  strain  yotir  patience 
further. 

The  women  of  thto  great  country  and  those 
of  mine  are  all  sisters,  daughters  of  a  liew 
and  vigorous  world,  a  promise  for  the  world 
of  tomorrow. 

And  now.  let  me  speak  to  you  as  elder 
stoters  to  beg  you.  with  the  help  of  Ocd,  to 
unite  otir  hearts  In  a  peat  frlendahlp  baaed 
upon  a  deep  understanding.  In  a  solidarity  ci 
sisters.  In  a  will  for  peace  and  unity  above 
everything  else. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHRET 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

B«r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  me  with  reference  to 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BxcoRD.  as  follows: 

Ukitsb  Statdi  Spiact. 
CoifMrrm  on  KxFi3«orrr««8 

April  20.  1949. 
DxAB  li*.  EbRoa:  There  hM  been  a  good 
deal  of  dlscuaslon  concerning  American  for- 
eign polk;y.  |*rUcul»rly  aa  It  pertains  to  tbe 
mainland  of  Ada  and  the  Eact  Indie*. 

Recent  erenta  tn  China  hare  broiight  Into 
tfiarp  focua  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of 
a  pohcy  In  Aaiailc  areaa  aa  well  aa  failtire  of 
our  Nation  to  have  any  ooB»l»tent  foreign 
policy  In  Asia. 

Hepeatedly  competent  ofaeer?era  of  Inter- 
p^tVF**»  erentv  have  warned  our  Ntttion  of 
the  Importance  of  developing  a  sound  and 
eooatetent  fcoreign  policy  pertaining  to  the 
BatlODs  in  the  Asiatic  area.  BMtnt  events  In 
Vttmaa.  Prench  Indociiina.  IndoOMia.  China. 
and  India  compel  our  Oovemment  to  direct 
It*  attentlcA  to  these  troubled  and  exploalve 
i«gkma.  The  cold  war  In  Europe  has  diverted 
our  attention  to  the  Europaaa  theater  de- 
af, te  the  fact  that  we  iUiiilKOTtly  talk  in 

terms  of  one  world.  

Surely  the  memory  of  Japanese  aggression, 
Chinese  dril  war.  and  the  freedom  of  India 
■bouid  lemtnd  ua  that  Asia  cannot  be  Ig- 
fKni  Tbma.  too.  the  diplomatic  and  moral 
problem  with  which  we  are  faced  In  Indo- 
PMle  and  our  relationahlpe  with  the  Dutch 
Government  call  to  mind  the  difflcultles  that 
we  face  in  formulating  a  consistent  world- 
wide policy  that  conforms  with  our  Ideals 
and  our  position  of  world  leadership. 

Frankly,  we  need  friends  in  Asia.  We 
Bead  to  bolster  up  those  forces  that  are 
aeplring  to  democratic  goals.  We  need  to 
recognise  the  tremendous  potential  of  wealth 
and  power  as  weU  as  the  real  facta  of  popu- 
lation and  race  that  exlat  in  the  Asiatic  area. 
What  to  do  in  China  is  a  question  mark  and 
will  remain  ao  for  aome  time  to  come.  The 
other  potential  great  power  in  Asia  is  India. 
TtiH  natltm  U  still  preeerving  Its  freedom, 
t  still  remains  free  from  Conununist  Con- 
or sueocaaful  tnfUtratlon.  India  le 
by  the  leadership  of  a  humanitarian 
and  a  man  of  democratic  Instincta.  Pandit 
IHhru. 

India  Is  strategteaUy  located  for  purposes 
of  geopolitics.  In  other  words,  geograph- 
ically ahe  la  a  pivotal  nation  in  our  relation- 
ships with  the  Near  Bast  and  the  Par  Cast. 
She  represents  a  great  potential  industrially 
and  commerclaUy.  She  U  -  republic  with  a 
constitution  that  polnU  In  the  direction  of 
ladiTidual  freedom  and  responsible  govem- 
mmt.  She  is  a  leader  in  tbe  southeastern 
jksia  area.  The  recent  conference  of  south- 
eaetem  Asiatic  states  called  by  Pandit  Nehru 
U  ample  testimony  as  to  her  strategic  and 
Tltal  role  in  Asiatic  affairs. 

Likewise.  India  to  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  United  Nations.  She  has  played 
a  consUtent  and  devoted  role  to  tbe  f>rln- 
clples  of  the  United  Nationa  Charter.  Up  to 
thf  time,  ah«  has  alined  hereelf  In  th^ 
United  nations  deliberations  on  the  tide  of 
the  Western  Powers.  She  has  a  deep  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States 

It  Is  with  these  thoughts  In  mind  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  Oovemment  the 
importance  of  a  p-isltive  and  constructive 
foratgn  policy  along  with  eewwnk'  aid  for 
India.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  and 
of  tbe  attached  statement  which  I  placed  in 
the  coM«BBHBOMAL  »sr»»n  to  dlieet  your  at- 
tentioi;  to  tbis  new  force  in  Asia,  a  free 
India.  We,  as  Americans,  must  begin  to 
think  about  this  eountry  and  to  act  In  terms 
of  strengthening  our  relationships  with  her. 
It  would  be  presumptuf.ua  on  my  part  as  s 
freshman  Senator  to  attempt  to  formulate  a 
detailed  program.     I  would  suggest,  however, 
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was  »93,000.000  in  the  last  9  months  of  1948. 
She  will  have  to  make  this  up  through  the 
International  monetary  fund.  Her  deficit 
in  tr:  de  with  this  country  in  1947  was  »147,- 
000.000.  Our  Imports  from  India  have  drop- 
ped, causing  this  unfavorable  trade  balance 
between  us,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  India's 
world-wide  trade  balance  Is  favorable  by 
♦100.000,000. 

Now  for  that  small  gap  between  what  India 
sells  us  and  what  we  sell  her,  India  has  been 
forced  to  cut  needed  Imports  from  dollar 
areas.  But  her  Imports  were  not  luxtiry 
goods  that  could  readily  be  cut.  What  India 
wanted  to  buy  from  us  were  basic  needs — 
food  and  Industrial  equipment  which  are 
absolutely  essential  If  India's  300,OCO,000  are 
ever  to  rise  above  their  poverty  and  Illiter- 
acy. 

Because  we  are  closing  one  eye  and  keep- 
ing the  other  focused  on  Europe  we  have 
overlooked  our  good  friends  In  India.  In  Asia 
where  the  real  struggle  for  men's  minds  Is 
taking  place.  Seven  European  nations  have 
received  more  ECA  funds  than  India  wculd 
need  to  continue  Importing  according  to  plan 
from  dollar  areas.  And  whereas  each  of  the 
seven  nations  have  received  substantially 
more  than  India  would  need,  the  combined 
population  of  those  countries  is  scarcely 
greater  than  the  total  poptilatlon  of  India. 
There  are  practical  reasons  to  help  India. 
She  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  vital 
manganese — and  the  first  Is  the  Soviet  Union. 
She  has  20,000.000,000  tons  of  unexplolted 
Iron  ore  and  6O,CO0,0O0,000  tons  of  coal.  Her 
steel  production  Is  seventh  In  the  world  and 
she  produces  nearly  all  of  the  world's  mica, 
much  of  the  tungsten,  thorium  (needed  In 
atomic  energy  production)  and  lac  (the 
basic  Ingredient  of  shellac). 

In  the  alliance  of  free,  democratic  peoples. 
India  deserves  an  Important  position.  While 
she  has  looked  at  herself  as  a  neutral  be- 
tween the  great  world  blocs,  she  has  found 
It  necessary  to  put  down  (Dommunlst  riots 
and  strikes  and  she  is  working  toward  fuller 
democracy.  More  Important,  India  repre- 
sents the  free  people  of  southeast  Asia  and 
represents,  too,  the  colored  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Militarily,  her  position  Is  on  the  front  line 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  She  has  a  volxin- 
teer  army  of  300,0(X)  men,  an  air  force  of 
8,700  men,  6  fighter  squadrons,  1  transport 
squadron.  Her  navy  has  1  cruiser.  4  sloops, 
and  12  mine  sweepers. 

In  maintaining  Asian  stability,  India  la 
essential.  As  her  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  (Sir  Benegal  Rama  Rau)  said  last 
October  In  New  York.  *lt  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  on  the  economic  and  political 
stability  of  India  depends  the  prospect  of 
maintenance  of  peace  In  Asia  during  the 
next  decade,  and  consequently  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  throughout  the  world."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  while  communism  was 
still  weak  In  India,  receiving  only  a  handful 
of  votes,  "there  Is,  however,  one  danger  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  Indian  Union  will 
have  a  completely  democratic  system  on  the 
basis  of  adult  suffrage.  Tou  can  easily  real- 
ize the  significance  of  this  In  a  country,  tbe 
vast  majority  of  the  population  of  which  Is 
on  a  low  standard  of  living  If  not  on  the 
nisrgtn  of  starvation.  All  of  these  men  and 
women  will  now  exercise  their  vote,  and  It  Is 
obvious  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the  demo- 
cratic system  unless  In  the  Immediate  future 
the  government  elected  under  this  system 
can  Improve  their  economic  status  and  rid 
them  of  the  fear  of  starvation  and  misery. 
If  the  standard  of  lUing  Is  not  raised,  there 
Is  every  danger  of  India  falling  under  the 
Infiuence  of  some  other  system,  whether  It 
Is  communism,  or  fascism  or  some  other  ism. 
The  agriculture  and  Industrial  development 
of  the  country  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
iirgency  both  from  the  political  and  the  eco- 
nomic points  of  view." 
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India  Is  not  a  question  mark.  In  every 
way  she  belongs  in  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. Her  needs  are  no  secret,  they  are  all 
too  evident.  What  mtist  we  do  to  help  her 
and  to  encourage  India's  participation  with 
the  rest  of  the  free  world? 

We  must  first  recognize  her  needs  as 
equally  crucial  as  Europe's  needs.  Secondly, 
we  must  recognize  India's  legitimate  Inter- 
ests and  her  grievances  against  us.  We  must 
recognize  the  self-government  aspirations  of 
southeast  Asia  colonies  and  avoid  aid  or  com- 
fort to  European  nations  now  putting  down 
revolts  and  attempts  at  self-government. 
They  will  not  trust  us  until  we  take  that 
step.  Nor  will  they  tnist  us  until  our  atti- 
tude right  here  at  home  toward  our  own 
colored  citizens  has  changed  to  one  of  friend- 
ship and  equality. 

No  one  will  be  free  and  prosperous  in  this 
interdependent  world  until  all  are  free  and 
prosperous.  Our  Atlantic  Pact  and  Exiro- 
pean  recovery  program  are  only  half  of  the 
fight.  Lets  turn  around  and  face  our  other 
friends  and  bring  them  Into  the  cotmclls  of 
the  free  and  help  them  to  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  can  truly  make  them  free. 

The  people  rising  to  greatness  and  strength 
are  there — in  Asia  and  Africa.  We  should 
be  their  friends  and  they  will  be  our  friends. 
Let  us  act  In  every  way  like  friends — In  our 
aid  to  them  to  start  on  the  road  to  more 
prosperotis  life.  In  our  Inunigration  laws  and 
In  our  attitude  toward  their  nationals  in 
this  country  and  toward  our  own  citizens  in 
their  race. 

The  futtire  lies  across  the  Pacific.  We  are 
letting  the  future  escape  tis  until  we  recog- 
nize the  fact. 

Let  lis  help  India  and  work  to  cement 
friendships  with  the  other  Asian  democra- 
cies. Free  peoples  everywhere  must  get  to- 
gether in  a  friendship  and  cooperation. 


Increased  Postal  Rates  on  Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NFW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  12.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  some  40  excellent  newspapers 
which  are  published  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. The  editors  and  managers  of  these 
fine  publications  Are  deeply  concerned 
as  to  the  adverse  effect  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  postage  rates  on  their  sub- 
scriptions. 

I  have  received  from  H.  K.  Williams, 
general  manager  of  the  Dtmkirk  Printing 
Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  which  publishes  two 
outstanding  newspapers,  a  letter  giving  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  effect  which  the 
proposed  increased  postage  rates  will 
have  on  the  two  publications.  Inasmuch 
as  the  study  made  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Williams 
may  be  of  Interest  to  other  publishers 
similarly  situated.  I  am,  under  consent 
heretofore  granted,  extending  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred : 

DtrKKisK  Feinting  C!o.. 
Dunkirk.  N.  Y..  AprU  15.  1949. 
CoNcaxssMAN  Danikl  a.  Rced. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Mt  D«a«  Dan:  It  occurs  to  me  that  while 
you  might  have  received  many  letters  In  re- 
gard to  the  change  In  postage  rates  from  a 


general  standpoint,  that  It  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  also  to  see  how  It  wovild  affect 
the  smaller  newspapers;  namely,  the  Observer 
and  the  Grape  Belt  according  to  the  proposed 
H.  R.  2945. 

Accordingly,  I  have  selected  a  partlcular 
day;  namely.  April  8,  for  both  papers  and 
tried  to  work  out  what  the  change  in  rate 
would  mean. 

The  first  Is  for  the  Grape  Belt  and  Is  based 
on  2,724  copies.  Including  complimentary 
cc^les  which  is  the  average  for  March  1949. 
One  hundred  and  four  issues  for  the  year, 
subscription  price  $2.25  per  year. 
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In  order  to  take  care  of  the  additional  cost 
of  mailing,  this  would  change  the  rate  of  the 
Grape  Belt  from  »2^  per  year  to  $2.86  per 
year  the  first  year,  and  the  second  year  from 
$2.25  to  $3.29  per  year.  In  the  case  of  the 
Grape  Belt  we  have  been  faced  with  a  de- 
crease in  sales  and  we  feel  that  to  add  this 
amount  to  the  subscription  price  would,  im- 
doubtedly,  decrease  very  materially  the  ntun- 
ber  of  subscriptions. 

The  second  is  for  the  Observer  and  is  based 
on  367  mail  copies  including  compllmenta- 
ries  for  March  1949. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Observer  you  note  that 
while  this  covers  only  367  copies  which  go 
through  the  mail,  it  would  mean  an  average 
increase  for  mail  subscribers  within  the 
county  of  from  $8.75  per  year  to  $11.94  per 
year,  or  $3.19  the  first  year,  and  the  second 
year  from  $8.75  to  $14.41  per  year,  or  $5.66. 
A  corresponding  average  Increase  in  the 
other  zones  would  result  so  that  in  Zone  8  it 
would  change  the  subscription  price  from 
$17  per  year  to  about  $22.66  per  year,  which 
ve  believe  is  prohibitive. 

Needless  to  say.  the  additional  charges 
would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  subscrllier 
as  we  would  be  unable  to  absorb  them.  We 
hope  that  some  other  means  will  be  found 
to  keep  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  frooa  go- 
ing so  far  In  the  hole. 


With  kindest  personal  regards  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Reed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oamaax.  Pbimtcnc  Co., 
H.  K.  Wtlt.tams. 

Generol  Jfarut^er. 


Major  Problems  in  United  States  Foreifn 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  entitled 
'Major  Problems  in  the  United  States 
Foreign  Policy,"  delivered  by  Hon.  Fran- 
cis B.  Sayre,  representative  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  at  the  Third  Annual 
Conference  on  Public  Affairs,  at  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus.  Ohio,  on 
March  5,  1949. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Public  Printer 
an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  cost  of 
printing  this  address.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $187.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

MAJOK    FKOBLEMS    IN    tTNITXD    STATES    roaCCM 
POLICT 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  Invited 
to  meet  with  you,  representatives  from  some 
50  coUeges,  in  this  Conference  on  Major  Prob- 
lems In  United  States  Foreign  Policy.  I  am 
particularly  delighted  to  have  the  chance  of 
disctisslng  these  problems  with  you;  for 
America  has  a  right  to  look  to  her  college- 
trained  men  for  wise  leadership  and  help  In 
the  days  ahead.  As  frankly  and  as  simply 
as  I  can.  I  want  to  lay  before  you  the  funda- 
mental issues  as  I  see  them. 

We  are  living  In  an  age  of  problems  be- 
cause we  are  In  an  age  of  revolutionary 
change.  Sometimes  I  am  stire  you  feel,  aa 
I  do,  tliat  there  Is  not  a  comer  of  the  world 
that  Is  not  boUing  today  with  unprecedented 
events.  Our  country's  relationships  with 
over  50  different  nations  present  over  50 
different  problems,  some  snuiU  and  some 
great.  But  there  is  only  one  today  that  is 
really  paramount.  It  overshadows  and  colors 
and  generally  distorts  every  other  one  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  supreme  problem  of  ovir  time  is  the 
struggle  between  Communists  and  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  The  Issue  depends  upon 
whether  commvmlsm  constitutes,  as  claimed 
by  the  Soviet  Government  and  Its  followers  In 
other  cotmtrles,  a  means  of  deliverance  and 
of  human  progress,  or  whether  It  marks  the 
pathway  to  human  bondage,  the  Ineritable 
concomitant  of  the  police  state.  What  shall 
be  America's  attitude  and  what  her  concrete 
program?  The  answer  to  this  fundamental 
issue  must  inevitably  determine  and  shape 
during  our  time  the  foreign  relatioiishlps  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  on 
the  cme  hand,  and  all  democratic  and  free 
countries  on  the  other. 

Our  western  world,  endowed  with  the 
priceless  heritage  of  Greco-Roman  dvillza- 
tlon.  for  cmturles  has  fought  and  sacrificed 
In  the  age-old  struggle  for  human  freedom. 
We  have  come  to  believe  in  this  as  one  of  tbe 
most   inreclous   things   in   life.    Today   ottr 
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dvUtaMloB  IB  BtmnUns  to  defend 
Tlrulent  attack  humAn  Ubcrty.  tbe 
rtchts  of  small  natkwa.  tlw  ntt*  at  Uw  and 
of  rl«M  aatf  at  cowTimnt  ••  opposed  to 
mi«bt. 

Tb*  Soviet  i«aders.  whatever  their  profes- 
sions, hare  m  their  concrete  deeds  violated 
and  dented  ttic  right  of  fraedom.  Emerging 
from  the  Second  World  War.  Soviet  Ruaala 
IMS  brought  under  its  rule  some  SOO.000.000 
people  of  over  12  countries  by  methods  of 
tcnoriMi  and  faar.  Huma^  freedom  nc 
longer  ezMa  nr^^t  thoae  peoples  who  cuice 
farmed  the  Independent  states  of  Latvia 
bthOBla.  and  Lithuania,  but  who  now  are 
living  represaed  under  Soviet  rule.     Human 

"  tt.  no  longer 
in  Hun- 
gary or  BulgBta,  or  In  the  other  countries 
kaklMl  tlM  troB  eortaln.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  seeking  by  every  ruthleas  means 
to  extend  this  rule.  Its  foUoweta  are  at- 
tempting to  overrun  China.  It  Is  seeking. 
Uke  an  octopus,  to  envelop  Greece  and  Korea. 
It  is  tM&mp^tg.  through  its  agents,  to  work 
into  IndnsMla.  It  la  attempting  to 
Norway  and  Sweden  and  Italy  and 
•^■cry  country  where  weakness  oters  oppor- 
tunity. Those  whom  it  has  enveloped  have 
lost  fteedon  at  speech,  freedom  of  oplnKKi. 
of  religion,  and  ever  in  many  cases 
of  movement. 
The  head-on  conflieC  batwaan  these  two 
great  forces — eommunlnri  ic*dBat  free  de- 
mocracy—is tbe  supreme  issue  of  our  day 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  forces  of 
commiuilsm  are  bent  upon  wrecking  those 
countries  which  uphold  western  civilization 
and  the  philosophy  upon  which  tt  is  built; 
and,  althoi^h  the  Communists  may  not  be 
putUng  soldters  In  the  field,  they  are  Jtist 
aa  sorely  wagtng  active  war  ■jslwat  wastern 
ctTlUaattem  with  ail  the  (of«M  and  wamOnoOs 
at  their  command.  The  Commiinista.  in 
tr«&h.  are  today  working  out  new  tacUca  for 
gaining  their  objective  of  world  mastery 
which.  iiiilBi  effectively  combated,  are  po- 
tentially more  deadly  than  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  battleships  and  gtms.  Our  su- 
prente  problem  of  fcweign  policy  Is  how  we. 
in  our  own  self-interest,  can  best  assist  those 
wtx).  like  us.  are  determined  to  defend  human 
liberty  and  the  noble  heritage  of  western 
ctTlllBitlan  against  the  Insldloos  attack  of 

The  fundamental  conflict,  you  see.  ia  not 
between  two  great  peoples.  It  Is  a  struggle 
between  two  fundamentally  conQlcttng  phi- 
loaopblaa — belief  in  a  world  of  moral  law 
•ad  avd«cd  Justice  as  against  a  world  of 
terimlain  and  the  rule  of  sheer  force.  In 
this  there  Is  nothli^  new.  Prom  time  Im- 
meraorlal  this  struggle  has  been  going  on; 
and  tt  Is  only  because  peoples  through  the 
years  have  felt  that  human  freedom  and  a 
rule  of  law  are  more  precious  than  life  Itaelf 
aqd  have  again  and  again  been  willing  to 
fight  and  die.  If  need  be.  In  their  defense 
that  western  civilization  as  we  know  it  has 
evolved. 

Bow  arc  we  to  meet  this  paramount  prob- 
lem of  our  day?  What  practical  and  con- 
crete steps  are  we  to  take? 

TWO  opposite  courses  have  been  advo- 
cated— Cbe  ooe  a  policy  of  cocnpromlse.  the 
other  a  policy  of  war. 

Those  who  support  the  first  course  point 
out  the  undeniable  fact  that  we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  the  problem.  We  have  to  learn 
to  live  tocrtber,  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
Therefore,  they  say.  there  is  compelling  nc- 
ecsslty  for  us  to  work  out  aome  kind  of 
compromise. 

Bat  tka  wpwISTi  of  tlM  last  few  years 
and  particularly  the  eipartswce  at  Paris  last 
autumn  in  the  Oaoaral  ifcssimhly.  shows  the 
futility  <a  trying  to  reach  a  eoaapRMDlae  with 
the  poUctea  at  prassni  being  faUcwad  by  the 
Soviet  Government  As  long  m 
pursued,  the  diflarciicas  are  too 
too  baalc. 
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1  or  Instance.  comproOilae  on  the 
of  religion.    Bther  you  have 
not  have  it.     Restraints  and 
Ihoi^h  partial,  spell  denial  of 
secret     police    with    despotic 
though   that   power   is  curbed, 
police  subject  to  all  of  its 
unchecked  by  consti- 
of  law   and   by   courts 
to  all,  is.  and  always  will 
The  trial  of  Cardinal  Mind- 
and  the  trials  currently 
la  Bolsaria  reveal  the  hollow - 
mockery  of  so-called  justice 
d4clslons   of   courts   depend    not 
upon  orders  from  state  dicta- 
p%liosophy  that  the  state  is  su- 
erything  else  cannot  possibly 
with  a  philosophy  built  upon 
value  of  human  personality. 
Teat  masses  of  Russian  people 
quarrel.     But,    vmhapplly,    we 
of  reaching  them.    For  oen- 
been  kept  in  ignorance  and 
cut  off  from  vital  contacts 
peoples.      They    were    scarcely 
he  great  civilization  of  Rome, 
and  the  humanistic  move- 
flfteenih  and  sixteenth   cen- 
ng  across  western  Europe,  never 
-ank  and  file  of  Rusaian  people. 
Government   is  still   keeping 
from  the  warm  currents  of 
flowing    outside.      The 
is  isolating  itself  in  tbe 
isolating  Itself  In  the  United 
it    is    either    not   yet 
international  responaibilitles  of 
century  world  or,  if  it  is.  It 
that  such  responsibilities  are 
its  own  ambitions, 
be    no    Insoluble    problem 
Bast  and  West.    The  RQs- 
fought   valiantly   as  our   allies 
I  ist  war  and  helped  to  win  the 
our  two  peoples  there  has 
ft  strong  tradition  of  friendship. 
Government  makes  clear  by 
than  by  words  her  respect  for 
human  rights  and  her  willing- 
In  the  building  of  a  world 
law  and   human   freedom,   the 
s  stands  always  ready  to  meet 
halfway.     A  simple  change  of 
1  terlin  or  at  Lake  Success  would 
Then   we   would   have,   not 
but  cooperation, 
and  very  different  policy  from 
is  a  frank  recourse  to 
suggested,  our  experience 
years  makes  It  clear  that  com- 
the  present  policies  being  pur- 
i  kjviet  Government  is  impossible 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
upon  aggressive  action;   and. 
to  reason  has  proved  utterly 
t  is  argued  that  there  is  only 
way  to  stop  the  Russian  ad- 
or    physical    force.     Therefore, 
la  reached  that,  since  Amerl- 
policy  must,  above  all  else,  be 
only  course  open  to  us  is  the 
our  Nation  and  our  clviliaa- 
force.     The  United  Nations,  It 
again  and  again  manifested 
and  Its  Inability  to  prevent 
ion.    Caechoaknraida  cried  to 
Wations.     But  OMChoslovakia  is 
Jan  Marsaryk  is  dead.     Hence. 
47ned  force  Is  tbe  only  answer, 
only    language    the    Russians 
Let  us  be  realistic, 
t^ubla  is  that  such  a  policy  as- 
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downed  by  force.  War  is  not  a  practical  way 
to  stop  the  spread  of  communism.  Commu- 
nism battens  on  war. 

Moreover,  a  third  world  war  could  only  be 
a  tragic  catastrophe  to  the  civUiaation  we 
would  give  our  lives  to  protect.  Out  of  the 
ghastly  ruins  of  such  a  war  communism  or 
something  uglier  would  lift  lU  head. 

The  scrapping  of  the  United  Nations  by  the 
resort  to  arms  therefore  offers  no  positive 
solution  to  the  problem  now  facing  us;  nor 
does  it  assure  the  real  protection  of  western 
civilians. 

In  what  direction,  then,  must  we  turn? 

All  of  the  Western  World  Is  looking  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  leadership.  Our  vast  pre- 
ponderance In  wealth.  In  natural  resources, 
and  in  population,  and  also  our  history  and 
present  strategic  position  thrust  upon  us, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  responsibility  for 
leadership.  Once  before  the  youthful  Amer- 
ican Nation,  consecrated  to  the  ideal  of  hu- 
man liberty,  was  the  hope  of  the  world. 
Now.  in  a  far  more  crucial  struggle,  the  eyes 
of  all  who  believe  In  human  liberty  and 
democracy  are  again  upon  us.  Grounded  in 
the  faith  of  our  fathers,  believing  passion- 
ately in  human  freedom  and  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man  as  taught  by  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, we  dare  not  fall.  But  which  way 
shall  we  lead? 

Since  a  genuine  solution  Is  to  be  found 
neither  in  compromising  with  the  present 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Government  nor  In 
the  opposite  course  of  a  resort  to  arms,  wise 
leadership.  It  seems  clear,  must  struggle  to 
find  some  middle  course  other  than  com- 
promise and  other  than  war.  Such  a  pro- 
gram the  United  SUtes  is  boldly  developing. 
Its  main  points  are  these: 

First.  We  must  consecrate  ourselves  whole- 
heartedly and  unswervingly  to  the  support  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  nineteenth-century  world  of  separate 
and  more  or  less  isolated  national  uniU  Is 
gone.  That  was  a  world  which  knew  nothing 
of  modem  electricity  or  airplanes  or  radios; 
when  It  took  more  than  a  week  to  get  news 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Out  of  such  a 
world  were  naturally  evolved  theories  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  atiaolute  in  its  nature  and 
practices  based  upon  the  geographical  fact 
of  comparative  Isolation.  But  under  the 
facts  of  today  nations  can  no  longer  live 
separate.  Isolated  existences,  competing  each 
for  selfish,  superior  power  over  rivals.  We 
have  reached  an  age  when,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  If  our  civilization  Is  to  survive,  col- 
laboration among  peoples  for  the  service  of 
humanity  must  take  the  place  of  power  poll- 
tics  for  selfish  national  ends.  Call  it  hu- 
manitarlanism — the  service  of  humanity — 
or  call  it  by  the  Christian  name  of  brother- 
hood—this Is  the  goal  toward  which  our 
twentlelh-centtiry  world  Is  moving,  and  must 
move,  If  we  are  to  survive. 

The  Nation  which  plays  a  lone  hand  for 
stakes  of  selfish  power  Is  bound  to  lose  In 
the  twentieth-century  world.  The  dice  are 
heavily  loaded  against  her.  The  United 
States,  dreaming  of  economic  self-sufficiency, 
attempted  a  long-range  pwllcy  of  selfish  Iso- 
lation in  the  years  between  the  two  world 
wars.  In  spite  of  our  matchless  power  and 
wealth,  the  attempt  ended  In  utter  failure. 
Tbe  iron  curtain  is  another  attempt.  It  also 
will  end  In  failure. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  a  new  world 
is  emerging — a  world  built  upon  global  con- 
cepts of  international  obligation. 

The  international  trusteeship  system  Is  an 
Instance  of  this  twentieth-century  trend. 
Under  the  United  Nations  the  old  nineteenth 
century  colonialism  la  being  supplanted  in 
the  trust  territories  by  a  new  macl  inery,  to 
prevent  every  form  of  human  exploitation, 
and  to  promote  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement  of  some 
16.OGO.0C0  inhabitanu. 

Or,  aRaln.  take  the  recent  resolution  now 
before  the  Iconomlc  and  Social  Council  to 
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find  practical  means  for  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  living  in  underdeveloped  areas  by 
providing  needed  technological  and  other 
assistance. 

Under  twentieth  century  realities  we  are 
coming  to  realize  that  unless  we  can  achieve 
uninterrupted  and  effective  international 
collaboration,  our  present  civilization,  built 
upon  the  increasing  Interdependence  of  all 
peoples  and  races,  cannot  possibly  progress. 
And  the  United  Nations  Is  today  the  only  or- 
ganized governmental  world  machinery  In 
existence  for  making  possible  effective  inter- 
national collaboration.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

I  well  realize  the  current  feeling  of  frus- 
tration in  many  minds  about  the  United 
Nations.  But  the  United  Nations  is  a  grow- 
ing organism.  For  one  so  young.  It  has  dis- 
played a  surprising  and  unexpected  vitality 
and  strength.  Its  very  imperfections  are  a 
challenge  to  your  generation.  It  can  be 
Improved. 

The  one  chance  of  winning  Russia  to 
reason  is  through  the  debates  within  the 
United  Nations. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  what  happened  last  autumn  dur- 
ing the  General  Assembly  meeting  in  Paris. 
In  spite  of  the  pessimistic  reports  that  went 
out.  the  meeting  achieved  telling  and  sub- 
stantial results.  The  chief  protagonists 
were  talking  and  not  fighting.  Each  was 
forced  to  lay  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
its  actions  and  its  policies  and  to  find  Justi- 
fication for  them  Insofar  as  possible.  The 
votes  taken  at  Paris  were  highly  significant. 

First  of  all.  the  General  Assembly  approved 
the  International  Control  plan  developed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commisoion.  The  vote 
was  40  to  6,  only  the  Soviet  bloc  voting 
against.  One  may  hope  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  overwhelming  expression  of  world  opin- 
ion, the  Soviet  Union  may  find  a  way  to 
reconsider  Its  position  so  as  to  permit  atomic 
energy  to  be  controlled  for  peace. 

Another  important  vote  was  taken  on  the 
armaments  question.  The  Soviet  proposal  to 
reduce  armaments  by  one-third,  without  any 
system  of  effective  international  inspection 
and  verification,  convinced  practically  every- 
one of  the  Insincerity  and  hypocrisy  of  Soviet 
aims.  The  Assembly,  Instead,  passed  a  con- 
structive resolution  looking  toward  the 
checking  and  publication  of  full  information 
with  regard  to  existing  armaments  by  an 
International  organ  of  control.  The  vote  was 
43  In  favor  and  only  the  Soviet  bloc  against. 

Next,  the  General  Assembly,  over  the  pro- 
test of  the  Soviet  Government  and  its  satel- 
Itles,  voted  47  to  6  to  place  the  guilt  for 
the  border  dlstxu-bances  In  Greece  squarely 
upon  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria.  Al- 
though the  Greek  case  is  not  settled,  the 
Balkan  Commission  has  been  reconstituted 
for  another  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  Greece 
would  be  independent  today  were  it  not  tor 
the  United  Nations. 

A  fourth  im]x>rtant  vote,  48  to  6  this  time, 
declared  In  unequivocal  terms  the  legality  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
which  had  been  set  up  with  the  assistance  of 
a  United  Nations  Commission. 

From  these  examples  you  can  see  how  the 
debates  at  Paris  helped  to  consolidate  and 
unify  the  policies  of  those  countries  genu- 
inely seeking  world  peace,  as  they  illumined 
the  hypoertsy  of  those  nations  seeking  purely 
■alflsh  ends.  The  practical  unanimity  re- 
ecrded  in  vote  after  vote,  with  only  the  Soviet 
bloc  voting  In  opposition,  was  convincing 
proof  of  solid  achievement.  Tbe  Kremlin 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  what  happened  in 
Paris. 

The  recent  achievement  of  a  truce  in  Palaa- 
tine  was  brought  about  through  the  patient 
striving  of  the  United  Nations.  Were  it  not 
for  the  United  Nations  there  seems  little 
doubt  but  that  Jew  and  Arab  would  be  fight- 
ing on  the  plains  of  Palestine  today.  Indeed, 
without  the  United  Nations,  the  area  of 


gulnary  fighting  by  this  time  might  well  be 
extended  In  the  Middle  East  considerably 
beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine. 

To  consolidate  and  tuilfy  the  policies  and 
thus  to  strengthen  the  action  of  those  coun- 
tries seeking  a  world  peace  based  upon  law, 
it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  American  foreign 
policy  to  fortify  and  wholeheartedly  support 
the  United  Nations. 

Second.  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
throw  Its  full  weight  behind  the  program  for 
European  economic  recovery.  As  a  result  of 
the  most  disastrous  and  destructive  confiict 
in  history,  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
were  left  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
economically  prostrate.  Unemployment  and 
economic  ruin  stared  them  In  the  face. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  already  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  Industrial 
rehabilitation.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Unless  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  can  be  successfully  assisted  to  their 
feet  so  as  to  permit  again  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  their  machinery  of  production  and 
thus  enable  them  to  regain  their  economic 
strength,  it  will  be  most  difficult  for  them 
to  withstand  Russia's  advance  or  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  western  civilization. 

We  have  heard  the  Soviet  propaganda  that 
the  shipments  of  American  machinery  and 
industrial  goods  to  Europe  are  being  made 
to  dump  unneeded  surpluses  for  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  fact  that  large  proportions  of  these  goods 
are  in  short  supply  and  vociferously  de- 
manded by  Important  American  industrial 
and  agriculttirn.1  groups  gives  the  lie  to  such 
a  smear  campaign.  It  Is  sheer  nonsense  to 
claim  that  such  shipments  are  a  phase  of 
economic  Imperialism  to  gain  an  American 
stranglehold  over  European  Industry.  The 
American  objective  is  manifestly  not  to 
weaken,  but  to  strengthen  the  European 
economy  and  to  assist  in  building  it  again 
into  a  highly  productive  and  self-reliant 
economy.  The  Mprshall  plan  is  built  upon 
the  hard-headed  realization  that  in  our 
twentieth-centiu^  civilization  no  nation  can 
live  unto  Itself  alone,  that  we  all  sink  or 
swim  together,  that  not  even  the  wealthiest 
nation  can  prosper  if  large  populations  are 
desperately  hungry  and  in  need  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  that  the  wisest  and  most 
rewarding,  if  not  the  only  safe,  national 
policy  today  is  a  humanitarian  policy.  As 
part  of  the  project,  so  that  these  deliveries 
will  not  lead  to  pauperization  and  perma- 
nent dependency,  the  shipments  are  being 
made  on  the  express  condition  that  the  re- 
ceiving nations  themselves  collaborate  In  de- 
termining what  their  own  contributions  shall 
be,  each  to  the  other,  in  order  to  build  up  a 
unified  Etirope.  and  in  planning  the  organi- 
zation of  a  European  economy  which  will 
become  at  the  earliest  date  possible  inde- 
(wndent  of  further  American  aid. 

The  United  States  is  equally  concerned  in 
the  proposed  regional  arrangement  of 
western  Europe,  the  so-called  western  Euro- 
pean union.  The  objective  of  this  coopera- 
tive enterprise  is  not  the  setting  up  of  a 
military  alliance  to  threaten  the  security  of 
other  states.  It  is  not  a  move  for  selfish 
power  to  impose  its  will  through  armed  force 
on  unwilling  peoples.  It  is  rather  a  coopera- 
tive movement  by  free  peoples,  through 
common  effort  and  collaboration,  to  crash 
through  much  of  the  outlived  political  and 
economic  nationalism  which  once  held  them 
apart.  It  Is  a  movement  of  great  promim 
and  of  hope.  It  is  an  effort  In  the  spirit  of 
the  twentieth  century  to  give  to  peoples  a 
freer  and  more  sptacious  life  and  at  the  same 
time  a  higher  degree  of  security  tmder  which 
to  work. 

It  is  one  at  the  fundamentals  of  United 
States  policy  to  support  and.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, to  assist  in  those  regional  arrange- 
ments, set  up  under  chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter,    for    the    strengthening    of    peace 


foundations  to  make  possible  a  more  gracious 
life  for  men  and  women  everywhere. 

Third.  Although,  as  I  have  alresMly  stig- 
gested,  superior  armed  force  alone  will  not 
afford  to  twentieth-century  life  the  security 
which  is  necessary  if  our  civilization  is  to 
progress,  nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  present 
east-west  conflict  continues,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  strip  ourselves  of  our  defenses.  In 
frontier  days  men  of  peace  often  found  it 
necessary  to  build  stockades  against  attack. 
Both  for  our  own  sake  and  for  that  of  free- 
dom everywhere  we  must  keep  our  Nation 
strong  to  resist  aggression. 

Western  E^irope  and  the  United  States  have 
the  heritage  of  a  common  civilization  to  de- 
fend. It  is  the  very  manifest  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  make  common  cause  with 
western  Europe  In  lessening  the  chance  of 
Soviet  attack.  If  the  United  States  can 
strengthen  the  capacity  and  the  will  of  free- 
dom-loving nations  to  defend  themselves 
against  aggression,  it  thereby  increases  to 
that  extent  the  power  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  "to  save  succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  scourge  of  war." 

The  organization  of  a  well-armed  North 
Atlantic  Security  Pact  is  not  a  resort  to  arms. 
Its  purpose  is  precisely  the  opposite — ^to  pre- 
vent war  by  making  the  Soviet  Govenunent 
realize  the  futility  of  attack. 

In  the  formulation  of  a  propoaed  North 
Atlantic  Pact  it  has  been  made  unmistakably 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  pact  is  defense 
and  not  offense.  A  North  Atlantic  Sectirity 
Pact  must  be  understood  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram not  to  supplant,  but  to  operate  under, 
the  United  Nations. 

Fourth.  More  important  than  all  else  mtist 
be  a  policy  of  aggressive  activity  throughout 
the  world  for  the  establishment  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  fundamental  principles 
in  which  we  believe — human  freedom.  Jus- 
tice, genuine  world  brotherhood.  We  must 
be  missionaries  for  human  freedom. 

The  ultimate  issue  between  the  forces  of 
communisrj  and  democracy  will  be  decided 
not  by  armies  and  atomic  bombs.  Those 
philosophies  and  thoae  basic  ideas  will  ulti- 
mately triumph  which  contain  within  them- 
selves the  Inherent  power  to  capttire  the 
imaginations  and  stir  the  deep  desires  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world.  How 
vital  Is  man's  faith  in  human  freedom?  If 
this  be  his  ultimate  desire,  no  communistic 
aggression,  no  hypocritical  propaganda,  no 
terrorism  or  trickery,  can  ultimately  capture 
the  citadel  of  man's  soul. 

Again  and  again  history  has  proved  that 
Ideas  and  ideals  are  more  powerful  than 
armies — that  no  dictator  can  make  himself 
supreme  master  of  the  world  by  force  alone. 

Western  democracy  has  swept  the  world 
because  in  our  experience  men  and  women 
have  believed  in  human  freedom  and  Justice 
and  democracy  so  passionately  that  they 
have  been  willing  to  die  for  them.  These  will 
surely  triumph  over  communism  too  If  only 
we  aggressively  and  passionately  carry  them 
Into  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  History 
down  through  the  centuries  has  proved  again 
and  again  that  there  can  be  but  one  outcome 
to  a  struggle  for  selflah  power  against  forees 
fighting  to  protect  and  advance  humaa 
rights.  Those  geniUnely  serving  humaidtf 
always  emerge  ultimately  triumphant. 

Otu  task  then  must  be  to  find  a  way  to  pre- 
vent war  from  blazing  up,  and  to  spread  the 
faith  of  democracy  and  human  liberty.  Our 
policy  toward  Bussla  miat  be  one  of  flrmncM, 
but  St  the  same  time  one  of  underatendlnf 
and  of  tolerance.  We  need  Ruasla's  aaslat- 
ance  and  cooperation  in  reconstructing  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  gigantic  Job  of  building  a 
lasting  peace.  We  must  win  the  Russian 
people's  help  if  we  can.  We  have  no  right 
to  conclude  that  this  is  impoeslble. 

America  is  a  Christian  nation.  American 
foreign  policy  must  be  foundationed  eaaea- 
tially  upon  Christian  fundamentals.  Upon 
that  path  we  must  go  forward  unflinchingly 
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mad  unafraid.     Othenrlae,  w«  mwt  torfeit 
our  iMMtonbtp. 

In  conclusion,  then,  may  I  r«c«pUulat«  In 
■iMnnary  form  the  four  cardinal  points  in 
iiiiglran  fotvlKn  policy: 

First.  To  bvilld  up  and  fortify  In  every  way 
possible  the  youthful  and  developing  United 
Nations  Organization. 

Seoond.  To  continue  our  full  support  to 
BtP  v*^  to  the  movement  toward  a  western 
Korapean  tinton  so  as  to  help  unify  and 
tOtngthen  the  countrlea  of  weatem  Europe. 
Third  TO  assist  In  eatabUshlng  an  effective 
North  AtlanUc  Security  Pact  under  the  Char- 
ter g<  the  United  Nations  In  order  to  make 
■tronc  the  bat  ton*  of  human  freedom  and 
thUB  to  ItwifTi  the  likelihood  of  war. 

Vtovth.  To  find  ways  and  means  of  a«- 
tiwalTS  action  to  spread  and  strengthen  the 
ItMif  principles  upon  which  re«U  our  civl- 
M^tt«»  America,  as  a  Christian  nation. 
■Htft  tmiT  Its  policy  unswervingly  upon 
right  and  Justice  and  humanity.  We  must 
brieve,  in  the  words  of  Lincoln,  that  right 
makes  might;  and  in  that  faith  we  must  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It. 

I  ofun  think  of  the  verse  of  Martin  Luther, 
that  doughty  old  fighter,  who  could  not  be 
downed: 
-And   thoxigh   thU  world  with  devUs   fUled 

Shoiild  threaten  to  undo  us. 
We  will  not  fear  for  Ood  hath  wUled 
His  truth  to  triumph  tlirough  us." 
With  closer  political  and  economic  under- 
standing among  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
may  come  a  great  upsurge  of  the  forces  of 
democracy.    The  consequences  could  be  elec- 
tric      Democracy,    foundatloned    upon    the 
deep  desires  and  will  of  the  great  masses  of 
mankind.  Is  an  unconquerable  force. 

The  tl"i»  Is  big  with  opportunity.  Des- 
tiny Is  In  the  making.  The  Issues  call  for 
men  of  vision  and  men  of  courage. 
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has  a  copy  somewhere. 

you  will  find  the  essence 

program  and  of  their 


CentralU  ttlon 
and 


Creepiii{  Rerolotion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Communi6i  Manifesto  of  1848  is  now 
Installed  by  J^  administration  ap- 
parently as  a  national  program.  This 
devastating  system  for  destroying  free 
cnUTvrise,  regimenting  the  people,  dis- 
tributing wealth,  and  driving  toward  the 
nationalization  of  Industries  is  now  being 
stealthily  promoted  through  proposed 
legt«;lation  to  supplement  legislation 
along  this  line  which  has  already  been 
enacted  Into  law.  The  people  will  soon 
be  as  helpless  in  the  network  of  commu- 
nism as  flies  entangled  in  a  spider's  web. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Recokd  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  statement  by  Eh-.  Arthur 
A.  Smith,  professor  of  economics  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas. 
Tex.  I  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  Cow- 
CKESsiOHAi.  Ricobo  Will  take  time  to 
peruse  this  very  able  analysts  of  the  situ- 
ation as  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith: 

Economic  Cncnxurknon  Hdlb  Path  to 

COMMUKISM 

(By  Arthur  A.  ftnlth.  profaaaor  of  economics. 
8MU) 
Watch  the  Oommunlsts'  trial  in  New  Tork. 
U  should  reveal  to  America  some  startling 
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from   the  manifesto  Is  par- 
Here  it  is:  "The  prole- 
its  political  supremacy,   by 
all  capital  from  the  bour- 
all  Instruments  of  pro- 
hands  of  the  state." 

manifesto   points    out    the 

used  in  reaching  the  above 

be  different  in  different  coun- 

most  advanced   countries  the 

be  applied: 

of  property  In  land. 

p  rogresslve  or  graduated  Income 

at  all  right  of  inheritance, 
of  tlie  property  of  all  eml- 
retwls. 
Centralla  itlon  of  credit  In  the  hands  of 


of   the   means  of   com- 
transport  In  the  hands  of  the 


of  factories  and  Instruments 
owned  by  the  state, 
oliligatlon  of  all  to  work. 
Combination  of  agriculture  with  manu- 
trles;    gradual    abolition   of 
between  town  and  country 
qjiltable  distribution  of  the  pop- 
he  country, 
ettication  for  all  children  in  pub- 


PLAir  CXXEPINC  RZVOLtmON 

It  Is  inter*  sting  to  note  that,  contrary  to 
general  bell<f.  the  Marxian  philosophy  of 
change  Is  net  revolutionary  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word.  Even  though  Marx  uses 
the  term  "n  volution,"  the  process  of  com- 
munism is  i 
It  Is  subtle. 


creeping  process — by  degrees. 
Some  branches  of  Marxism  do 
believe  In  m:  Utant  methods,  but  the  strong 
est  branches 


adhere  to  no  such  technique. 


Instead,  poll  tlcal  processes  are  to  be  used 

Now  in  tlie  light  of  this,  let  us  examine 
what  has  ha]  ipened  In  America  over  the  years 
since  the  Co  mmimlst  Manifesto  was  written 
in  1848. 

Under  the  guise  of  one  thing  or  another — 
now  suppon  ed  by  the  Democrats,  now  sup- 
ported by  he  Republicans — step  by  step 
some  of  the  abjectlves  of  the  manifesto  have 
been  realize  1  In  this  country.  Many  peo- 
ple fear  oui  two  great  political  parties  are 
not  worthy  of  their  names,  that  they  have 
not  stood  c<  nslstently  for  anything — except 
vote-getting  In  the  subtle  process  of  so- 
cialization, each  party  has  been  gullible. 
To  get  vote  I,  each  at  one  time  or  another 
has  stolen  )lanks  from  minority  parties— 
not  the  leas    of  which  Is  the  Socialist  Party. 

Let's  chec  t  the  score : 

We  have  i  heavy  progressive  income  tax. 
It  might  be^me  heavier. 

Although  banks  have  not  been  national- 
ized In  this  country  as  in  England,  govern- 
ment contDl  of  credit  processes  has  been 
Increasing  Today  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury is  a  don  dnant  force  In  the  trend  toward 
centraUaatt4  m  of  credit.  Credit  Is  too  pow- 
erful an  It.  itrument  for  the  centralists  to 
leave  In  Individual  hands.  It  Is  a  fair  guese 
that  the  tint  great  business  to  be  natlonal- 
tS0d  (tmleaii  the  trend  Is  checked)  will  be 
the  banks. 

We  ^lave  i  >ot  abolished  all  right  of  Inherit- 
ance In  th  8  country,  but  we  have  greatly 
lapalred  it  through  steeply  progressive  death 
^—      The  "e  Is  talk  of  even  higher  rates. 

ConfLscat  on   of  the  property  of  all  eml- 
panta  and   rebels   Is   just   another   way  of 
eon  tocatt^Mi   of   the   property   of  ail 


who   do   not   agree   with   the    party.    That 
must  be  deferred  a  while  yet. 

STWCT  COMMtmiCATlON  lKCXn.AT10NS 

The  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
port are  not  In  the  hands  of  the  Government 
yet  but  they  are  strictly  regulated.    Probably 
these  wUl  be  the  second  great  Industry  (next 
to  the  banks)  to  become  nationalized.  If  the 
trend  U  not  checked.    By  virtual  subsidiza- 
tion of  their  competitors.  Government  has 
been  slowly  choking  the  railroads  Into  such 
weakened  nnanclal  position  that  ultimately 
the  excuse  can  be  found  to  nationalize  them. 
Although  Government  ownership  of  fac- 
tories has  not   progressed   very  far.  we   do 
have  the  TVA.  and  there  Is  talk  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's   going    Into    the    steel    business. 
Government  ownership  of  the  coal   mines. 
the  tidelands.  and   all  subsurface    mineral 
rights  is  strongly  advocated.     How  long  it 
will  be  until  such  Is  a  reality,  we  do  not  know. 
Agriculture,   the   great   Industry   that   we 
have  always  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  in- 
dividual enterprise,  has  long  since  sold  out 
to  Federal  regulation.     It  Is  only  a  matter  of 
months  until  the  farmer  will  be  told  what 
and  how  much  to  produce. 

The  professionals  are  up  next — socialized 
medicine  and  Federal  aid  to  education.  Will 
the  ministers  be  In  line  Immediately  follow- 
ing?   And  then  the  family? 

Supposedly  we  have  been  fighting  com- 
munism, planned  economy,  etc.  Tet  right 
in  our  midst  we  have  steadily  adopted  their 
very  principles. 

How  has  it  happened?  Well,  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  divided  and  conquered. 
And  very  few  of  us  can  truthfully  say  that 
we  have  been  consistent  In  our  defense  of 
the  American  way.  We  have  permitted  our- 
selves to  be  bought.  Our  own  selfishness 
has  been  our  undoing.  The  farmer  has  been 
strongly  In  favor  of  parity  and  subsidy.  The 
banker  wants  the  Government  to  support 
bond  prices:  he  likes  the  FHA,  and  he  now 
rather  likes  the  FDIC.  Labor  wants  mini- 
mum-wage laws.  etc.  The  merchant  out- 
wardly believes  In  competition,  but  he  vlg- 
orotisly  supports  retail-price  maintenance, 
and  thinks  the  merchant  who  cuts  prices 
is  a  striped  kitty.  The  none-too-rich  fellow 
believes  the  rich  ones  ought  to  be  socked 
with  high  taxes  until  he  gets  rich.  Con- 
tactors rather  like  to  think  of  great  public 
housing  programs  In  the  offlng.  And  so  It 
goes,  ad  Infinitum. 

Lots  of  good  people  In  Dallas  bitterly  op- 
pose so  much  Government  spending,  but 
ardently  favor  local  projects  If  Uncle  Sam 
will  pay  the  bill.  It's  a  cumulative  process. 
Something  has  happened  to  us  locally — 
at  the  grass  roots.  Instead  of  first  trying 
to  solve  our  own  problems,  as  in  the  old 
days,  we  run  to  Washington. 

"He  who  pays  the  fiddler  chooses  t*fe 
tune."  Washington  will  dictate  the  terms, 
even  to  school  teachers  under  Federal  aid. 


Tlie  Cornerstones  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11) .  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very 
able  address  delivered  on  Saturday  night 
in  Pittsburgh,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Amen  Comer  by  Gov.  William  Mun- 
ford  Tuck,  of  Virginia. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

THE  COENERSTOKES  OF  DEMCCBACT 

No  man  can  visit  this  rich  and  produc- 
tive region  of  western  Pennsylvania  without 
being  Inspired  with  renewed  faith  and  con- 
^deoce  in  the  American  way  of  life.  Here 
you  have  demonstrated  vividly  the  results 
that  can  be  achieved  imder  otir  S3r8tem  of 
free  enterprise  and  individual  initiative.  To 
millions  in  other  lands  you  in  this  area 
stand  as  the  symbol  of  American  industrial 
might  and  achievement. 

Our  people  as  a  nation  represent  an  even 
greater  and  more  Important  symbol  to  our 
sister  states  of  the  world.  America,  founded 
and  developed  as  a  land  of  freedom  and 
opporttmlty,  stands  today  as  the  last  great 
bulwark  against  dlctatorsh.p  and  tyranny. 
Thousands  of  her  sons  have  fallen  on  the 
kaMllAelds  of  the  world  in  defense  of  the 
prtncipleE  of  our  free  government  and  our 
free  society.  Millions  ever  stand  ready  fcn- 
the  call  to  arms  should  Inimical  forces  ven- 
ture to  attack  us.  Tet  these  same  patriotic 
citizens,  plus  other  millions  of  Americans, 
seemingly  fail  to  recognize  the  arrival  of 
conditions  within  our  own  borders  which. 
If  continued  unchecked,  can  Just  as  effec- 
tively as  the  amu  of  an  aggressor  rob  us  of 
oiu-  heritage  as  a  free  people. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  service  that 
mlpht  be  rendered  than  that  of  arotislng  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  dangers 
that  lurk  In  the  shadows  of  our  outwardly 
placid  society.  We  all  have  been  wont  to 
accept  our  freedom  and  otir  Individual  liber- 
ties as  a  matter  of  course.  We  have  given 
too  little  thought  and  attention  to  the  great 
nerifices  involved  in  their  establishment  and 
even  less  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
newed vigilance  for  their  protection. 

The  chapters  of  hltory  written  In  this 
centtiry  are  filled  with  proof  of  the  doctrine 
that  no  government  can  long  endure  which 
disregards  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the 
Individual.  Time  and  again  we  have  seen 
the  victims  r  f  oppression  succumb  by  reason 
of  Inner  national  decay,  apathy,  or  a  com- 
plete ahsence  of  alertness  to  the  Influences 
which  finally  undermined  their  economy, 
their  national  morality,  and  their  character 
as  individual  citizens.  In  fact,  no  nation 
has  ever  been  long  subjugated  without  first 
having  been  sapped  of  its  strength  and  will 
to  resist  by  inner  erosion. 

We.  in  America,  despite  our  proud  boasts, 
are  not  immtine  to  such  contagious  and  per- 
nicious Influences. 

The  first  and  most  effective  antidote  is  an 
alert  and  active  citizenship,  armed  with  the 
will  and  the  determination,  as  well  as  the 
courage,  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  all  pos- 
terity the  priceless  liberty  and  free  Institu- 
tions which  always  have  been  ours.  I  have 
heard  expounded  the  fallacious  theory  that 
modem  civilisation  requires  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  form  of  government.  Cta  the 
contrary,  strict  adherence  to  the  philosophy 
and  the  principles  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem is  the  only  means  by  which  the  blessings 
we  enjoy  can  be  conveyed  to  Oux  children  and 
the  succeeding  generations.  With  the  leader- 
ship and  encouragement  to  which  the  people 
of  America  are  entitled,  and  in  the  past  have 
been  accustomed,  we  can  yet  drive  from  the 
structure  of  our  national  life  the  termites  of 
selfish  Interest  and  un-Amerlcanlsm. 

The  inroads  of  these  vinwelcome  elements 
may  have  come  about  in  part  becatise  of  the 
normal  inertia  of  the  people.  So  long  as 
their  national  affairs  move  forward  without 
startling  and  shocking  Jolts  they  are  Inclined 
to  assume  that  all  is  veil.  Under  such  cir- 
cuntf  tances  they  are  ptrone  to  go  to  the  polls 
only  to  register  a  protest  against  an  individ- 
ual or  some  particularly  obnoxious  scheme, 
rather  than  to  cast  a  positive  vc^  lor  prin- 
ciple. 


Furthermore.  Americans  have  been  con- 
tent, all  too  frequently,  to  yield  their  respon- 
sibilities and  their  righto  to  a  pampering 
Federal  bureaucracy.  The  bait  of  free 
money,  something  for  nothing,  cradle-to- 
grave  security,  and  an  over-all  paternalism 
have  tended  to  undermine  the  hardy  char- 
acteristics erf  otir  citizens  and  convert  them 
into  supplicants  at  the  altar  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Many  of  them  are  there  today, 
like  fawning  sycophants  at  the  feet  of  a 
poUttcal  overlord. 

One  of  the  grave  threats  to  our  sound  Gov- 
ernment and  010*  American  way  of  life  is  this 
trend  toward  a  benevolent  but  strong  central 
authority.  Those  who  advocate  this  cloak 
themselves  in  the  garments  of  the  public 
interest,  but  In  truth  constitute  a  "Trojan 
horse  crammed  with  the  potentialities  of 
self-destruction  and  ready  to  tear  at  the  very 
vitals  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  we  In  Virginia, 
where  American  democracy  was  born,  have 
striven  consistently  to  uphold  the  structvire 
of  our  constitutional  government,  built  upon 
the  twin  cornerstones  of  State  and  local  self- 
rule.  The  man  tier  in  which  the  leadership 
of  our  Virginia  delegation  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  stood  for  principle, 
above  all  other  considerations,  has  Inspired 
and  emboldened  right-thinking  people  every- 
where. 

Our  forebears,  and  many  of  our  distin- 
guished Virginia  contemporaries,  have  not 
hesitated  to  point  to  the  fallacies  of  greater 
and  greater  Federal  largess  and  Federal  con- 
trol. Neither  have  our  Virginia  administra- 
tions sinee  the  ttim  of  the  century  sought 
to  lull  our  people  Into  the  false  comiort  that 
we  could  offer  them  somethmg  for  nothing, 
or  that  we  could  render  the  services  they 
themselves  demand  without  imposing  the  tax 
levies  necessary  to  produce  the  money.  We 
subscribe  to  the  the<»y  that  government  can- 
not produce  happiness  and  contentment.  We 
believe  that  these  hlewrings  must  be  attained 
by  the  people  themselves.  We  believe  the 
fundamental  obligation  and  responsibility  of 
government  is  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  and  that  the  Individual  members  of 
society  should  have  the  fullest  possible  rein 
In  shaping  their  own  destinies. 

Unfortunately,  this  philosophy  has  not 
flourished  at  the  highest  echelon  of  govern- 
ment. Despite  the  fact  that  under  the  Con- 
stlttrtlon  It  possesses  only  those  powers  dele- 
gated to  It,  the  tendency  has  been  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  gather  unto  Itself  all 
manner  of  additional  powers  by  indirect  and 
ofttlmes  subtle  methods.  The  fault  not  al- 
ways has  been  that  of  any  one  individual,  or 
any  small  group  of  Individuals;  it  frequently 
has  been  the  fault  of  the  citizens  of  America 
who  have  encouraged  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  adopt  the  policy  of  grab-barrel 
politics.  Irrespective  of  the  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  founding  fathers  did  not  conceive  of 
government  as  a  means  of  providing  board 
amd  room  and  support  for  life  for  the  citlsens 
uniting  In  ito  establishment.  Our  Govern- 
ment was  set  up  to  protect  our  rights  and 
privileges  and  to  help  guide  us  Into  the  most 
direct  paths  to  their  enjoyment. 

There  are  those  who  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent conception  of  the  purposes  and  f\mc- 
ttons  of  government.  They  view  government 
as  the  means  to  a  planned  economy,  to  a  uni- 
versal and  uniform  administration  of  public 
services,  regardless  of  whether  Federal,  State, 
or  local  in  character  and  responsibility.  Un- 
der the  Impetus  of  this  philosophy  in  high 
places,  there  has  grown  up  a  governmental 
colossus  which  now  touches  In  some  form  or 
another  the  daily  lives  of  practically  every 
citizen  of  the  country.  The  talons  of  this 
bureaucracy  extend  into  the  factories,  the 
State  capltoU.  the  county  courthouses,  and 
the  very  homes  of  all  the  people.  The  feed- 
ing and  fattening  of  this  monstrous  Frank- 
enstein   oas    demanded    an    ever -increasing 


number  of  dcdlars,  until,  In  the  language  of 
the  bobbysoxers.  It  now  runs  In  aillions.  and 
]ret  the  appetite  remains  unsatlated  Eich 
dollar  creates  more  demands  and  at  the  same 
tune  destroys  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
resijst  on  the  part  of  both  Grovernment  and 
the  people.  "The  tentacles  of  the  octopus 
grow  longer  and  stronger  as  the  lifeblood  of 
the  States  and  the  localities  Is  squeeaed  Into 
the  Federal  feeding  trovigh. 

I  am  thlniung  particularly  of  the  program 
of  Federal  granu-ln-aid  and  the  gradual 
usurpation  of  the  functions  of  the  States  by 
this  method  of  indirection.  Since  the  day 
our  systenr  was  established  the  levels  of 
government  closest  to  the  people  have  con- 
stituted the  first  line  of  defense  against  loss 
of  ovw  liberties.  That  was  recognized  in  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  was  the 
recipient  only  oi  certain  delegated  powers, 
llie  rest  were  reserved  by  the  Stales.  The 
advocates  of  Federal  grants  Ignore  these  un- 
citaUeaced  principles  and  endeavor  to  Itire 
the  States  and  the  localities  into  abject  sur- 
reoder  and  capitulation  by  grants  and  other 
mislabeled  Federal  appropriations,  ostensibly 
ior  indispensable  public  services.  Their  cry 
is  that,  unless  the  Statss  do  these  certain 
things,  then  the  Federal  Government  must 
act  for  them.  This  is  absolutely  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  Constitution. 
There  is  no  Just  basis  whatever  for  their 
claim  to  Federal  authority  over  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  States,  whether  the  wouid-be 
intervention  pertains  to  voting  qualifica- 
tions, the  education  of  our  children,  the  pub- 
lic health,  or  some  other  matter  of  which 
we  legally  and  rightly  have  Jurisdiction  as 
member  States  of  this  Union. 

Fundamentally,  the  grants-in-aid  program 
is  built  upon  two  major  fallacies.  First,  all 
the  funds  the  Federal  Government  ever  had 
or  ever  wUl  have  came  or  will  come  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  various  States.  There 
is  no  other  source  for  Its  Income.  Whatever 
the  Federal  Government  allocates  in  granU 
to  the  States,  or  the  localities,  comes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  those  same 
States.  But  l3efore  any  money  is  returned 
to  the  States  and  their  subdivisions,  tfe 
passes  through  the  Federal  processing  plant. 
The  substantial  toll  exacted  for  this  service 
contracts  the  original  tax  dollar  into  a  mere 
fraction  by  the  time  it  drops  Into  the  State 
or  local  treastiry. 

The  second  major  fallacy  is  that  the  people 
erf  the  States  and  their  coimtles  and  cities 
are  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  services 
unless  the  Federal  Government  steps  In  with 
this  so-called  Federal  aid.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  setting  of  standards  for  State 
services  Is  none  of  the  ooncem  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  there  Is  another  good  rei- 
son  why  the  Federal  Government  should  keep 
out  of  these  State  activities.  With  very, 
very  few  exceptions,  I  am  coivlnced  that  the 
whole  list  of  existing  granto-ln-aid  programs 
oould  be  eliminated  today — together  with 
the  Federal  taxes  that  finance  them — and  the 
States  and  their  localities  could  shoulder 
them  in  their  entirety  with  better  senlce  to 
the  public  and  a  lesser  expoiditure  of  public 
funds. 

The  proposals  for  further  expansion  of  the 
Federal -aid  system  also  Ignore  other  funda- 
mentals of  the  national  economic  picture. 
The  Federal  Government  is  now  saddled  with 
the  greatest  national  debt  in  all  history.  It 
requires  enormous  sums  annually  merely  for 
the  payment  of  Interest  charges.  Any  sound 
businessman  would  be  directing  a  subetan* 
tial  portion  of  his  Income  toward  retirement 
of  his  debt  before  undertaking  expansion 
of  his  plant.  The  Federal  budeet  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  not  above  and  be- 
yond the  purview  of  sound  business  prac- 
tices. They  should  be  the  exempllficaticm  of 
the  sovmdest  fiscal  pollelea. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  in  1  year  the 
Federal  withholding  tax  on  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees of   the   Commonwealth   of   Vtrginta 
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■o  doobc  a  ifeBdtar  ffcCon  ezlst£  in  most 
oC  tha  otiMT  Stataa.  R  la  a  grave  and  moat 
sttuatton. 
ttaa  lama  abugtj  wlilch  lerel  of  gov- 
WBBaat  la  to  dtapaaaa  tbm  funda.  the  prob- 
lem vaaM  ba  laaa  aiaraitiiff .  The  danger  Uca 
In  tba  eoaeantratlaB  at  power  tn  tbe  Central 
Government,  the  weekenlng  of  the  State  and 
loeal  foremments.  and  ulttmate  destruc- 
tloo  of  tbe  wi:i  and  tbe  power  of  the  lower 
imlto  of  go«cnuia«t  to  act  for  tbetnaelTes 
tn  meeting  Uwli  own  {ffoblema.  Control  of 
tbe  puraa  mnana  eosttol  at  tbe  aetlTlty,  aoon- 
er  or  later.  Ro  matter  bow  many  aaaurancea 
arc  put  down  on  paps  that  this  or  that 
Federa]-ald  program  will  be  administered 
under  State  aapcrnalon.  there  Is  no  aasur- 
%n'r^  that  this  arrangement  will  not  be 
cbanged  by  the  next  CongTcaa.  Control  of 
tbe  funda  la  tbe  flrat  atcp:  tlgbt  control  of 
tbe  ff  ""*"'  la  wbieb  tba  funda  are  used  in- 
TarUbly  la  tbe  aeeood. 

If  the  Pederal  Government  Itaelf  Is  to  re- 
main e<rual  to  tbe  problems  and  tasks  as- 
It  under  tbe  Constitution.  It  must 
tbe  necessity  of  tbe  State  and  local 
Bg  TlrUe  and  strong. 
It  la  i^^ottMBt  tbflt  tn  every  nation  where 
^^fi^iM^iiLi—  iHM  gained  the  mastery  of  the 
tuiwiiiaaiil  aad  tbe  people,  it  has  come 
after  tbe  establishment  of  a  strong  central 
authority  and  the  destruction  of  the  rights 
of  tbe  people  to  manage  their  local  affairs. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  parttdpalKl  la  cere- 
m  our  beautiful  caplidi  aqaara  In 
dedlcaUng  a  aaftar  to  the  tenth 
It  of  the  United  Stotaa.  John  Tyler. 
ot  Virginia.  In  tbe  course  of  my  remarks 
oo  tbftt  oeeaalon  I  recalled  that  President 
Tyler  reelgaed  from  bis  seat  In  tbe  Senate  of 
tbe  United  BUtca  rather  than  cast  his  vote 
contrary  to  bla  eonvlctlons  and  bis  sense  of 
public  duty.  In  annofuncing  tbat  decision, 
be  wrote  tbU  memorable  declaration  of  prin- 
ciple: "I  aball  carry  with  me  Into  retirement 
tbe  principles  which  I  brought  with  me  Into 
public  life,  and  by  the  surretMler  of  tbe  high 
to  wbieb  I  waa  called  by  tbe  votoe  of 
people  of  VlrginU.  I  aball  set  an  example 
to  my  children  wblch  shall  teach  them  to 
regard  as  nothing  place  and  office,  when 
either  Is  to  be  attained  or  held  at  the  sacrifice 
of  honor." 

Hia  voluntary  retirement  from  public  office 
at  that  time  did  not  deter  him  troro  accept- 
ing the  duties  of  ftirther  public  service,  m 
both  lowly  and  exaltad  capacities.  Alter 
he  bad  left  the  Presidency  and  returned  to 
hla  booie  in  the  historic  Virginia  county  of 
Charles  City,  tbe  people  called  their  neighbor 
and  friend  to  further  duty  aa  a  county  over- 
aaer  of  foaik-  He  waa  not  too  proud  to  ae- 
ceyt  tbla  bumble  poattloa.  Rla  thought  waa 
not  for  political  preferment  but  tor  service  to 
bia  f^low  eitlaens. 

Tbere  never  has  been  gyaatcr  need  for  men 
and  women  of  similar  eoorage.  dctermlna- 
tuxi.  and  blgb  prlDCiple  wtio  are  willing  to 
make  tbe  sacrUVoaa  so  nsrsaaary  for  tbe  de- 
Icase  aod  tbe  prwervanciB  of  our  llbertiea. 
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IN  THE  SBSA1  E  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  A]  >ril  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monc  ay,  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  KEPACVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cinsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  ai  i  article  on  Missouri  River 
development,Tpublished  in  Look  maga- 
zine of  April  '.  6,  1949. 

There  beln  ;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t )  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fuxjo,  II  \Jv.  Dust,  akb  Disastib 

W.%NTID :  A  MIS  BOtTRI  CO MPaOMISE  THAT  WILL 
BOLD  WATXa-  -"A  SHOTCCI*  WXDDtNC."  THAT'S 
WHAT  rOBS  I  "ALL  THX  PICK -SLOAN  PLAN- 
PICK-«LOAN  r  CHTS  BACK  WTTH  A  S-TIAX  PLAN 
TO  WKA1  THX  I  LiVXX 

PViUlam  B.  Arthur) 
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In  the  past  45  years,  an  estimated  800  lives 
have  been  taken  by  the  river.  MUllons  of 
acrea  of  land  regularly  are  covered  by  Big 
Mo's  floods,  with  property  losses  totaling  a 
billicn  dollars.  

Droughts,  too,  are  not  uncommon  to  tbe 
Missovirl's  519.635-square-mile  basin.  You 
still  can  see  evidence  of  the  last  great  one 
in  the  1930's.  At  tliat  time,  particles  of 
rich  soil  were  blown  across  the  country  to 
the  Capitol  In  Washington.  More  than  300,- 
000  farmers  vacated  the  valley  for  green  pas- 
tures elsewhere.  It  cost  the  United  States 
♦1.246.OO0.0OO  to  aid  those  who  were  left. 

You  can  see  why  they  call  the  river  Big 
Muddy  by  looking  at  it  almost  anywhere 
along  Its  2,470-mUe  course.  Valley  residents 
told  me  that  the  water's  too  thick  to  drink, 
and  a  mite  to  thin  to  plow.  And  they 
aren't  far  off.  Big  Muddy  pcurs  100,000.000 
tons  of  good  earth  a  year  into  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  few  miles  above  St.  Louis. 

The  stakes  are  high  In  this  fight.  Valley 
residents  proudly  told  me,  "You  name  it, 
we've  got  It,"  as  they  enumerated  their  areas' 
resources.  But  how  long  they'll  be  able  to 
list  them.  Incl-Jdlng  such  things  as  one-half 
of  the  Nation's  wheat,  depends  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  stop  the  floods  and  ero- 
sion and  to  control  the  droughts  that  are 
a  constant  plague. 

What  is  the  Government  doing? 

Congress  finally  acts 

Until  1943.  little  was  accomplished  In  the 
fight  against  the  river.  But  In  that  year  a 
disastrous  flood  brought  demands  for  action. 

In  1944  Congress  passed  a  new  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  authorizing  the  Army's  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  to  begin  work  on  a 
program  of  valley  development.  The  pro- 
gram authorized  was  one  which  had  been 
threaded  together  earlier  from  separate  and 
widely  conflicting  plans  drawn  up  by  the 
engineers  and  the  reclamatlonlsts. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  plan,  primarily 
for  flood  control  and  navigation,  had  been 
developed  by  Col.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  then  dlvLsloa 
engineer  of  the  corps'  Missouri  River  divi- 
sion.    It  was  known  as  the  Pick  plan. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plan  for  Irri- 
gation and  hydroelectric  power  had  been 
developed  by  W.  G.  Sloan,  then  assistant 
director  of  the  Bureau's  region  six  In  the 
Missouri  Valley.  It  was  known  as  the  Sloan 
plan. 

The  amalgamated  program,  authorized  by 
Congress,  became  known  as  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan. 

Big  Mo  is  divided  up 

At  that  time,  and  continuing  until  now, 
critics  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  contended  that 
the  two  agencies  got  together  in  a  "shotgun 
wedding  "  because  It  had  been  suggested  that 
a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  be  established 
to  develop  the  valley.  Such  a  suggestion.  If 
carried  out  then,  might  have  eliminated  the 
well -entrenched  engineers  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  from  their  leading  roles  In  valley 
development. 

The  Pick-Sloan  plan.  In  effect,  split  the 
river,  with  the  engineers  assuming  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lower  basin;  the  Bureau, 
the  upper.  It  calls  for  the  creation  of  105 
reservoirs  along  the  Missouri  and  Its  tribu- 
taries to  hold  water  for  irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  navigation,  and  the  generation  of 
electric  power. 

Congress  itaelf  stepped  in  to  settle  one  of 
the  knottiest  problems  concerned  with  Pick- 
Sloan  development.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
proposed  to  deepen  the  Mlssotirl's  navigation 
channel  from  6  to  9  feet  from  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  to  the  river's  mouth.  Up-river  resi- 
dents claimed  that  such  a  project  would  take 
water  away  from  irrigation;  that  there  wasnt 
enough  water  In  the  river  for  both.  An 
amendment  was  parsed  giving  up-river  resi- 
dents priority  on  the  water. 
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Pick-Sloan  seek  teamtoork 

Pick-Sloan  forces  foresaw  that  their  pro- 
gram lacked  an  integrated,  dynamic  view  of 
the  valley  as  a  whole.  So  in  1945,  they 
formed  a  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee to  tie  together  all  projects  concerned 
with  valley  development.  On  It,  they 
placed  representatives  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Departments  of  Interior,  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  Governors  of  5  of  the 
10  basin  States.  The  committee  holds 
monthly  meetings,  with  representatives  of 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
agencies  invited  to  take  part  In  Its  deliber- 
ations. 

Colonel  Pick,  who  diu-lng  the  war  directed 
construction  of  the  Ledo  Road  through 
Burma  and  became  a  major  general,  waa 
elected  committee  chairman. 

MVA  versus  Pick-Sloan  plan 

During  the  past  3  years,  81,229,165,907 
has  been  either  spent  or  earmarked  for 
spending  under  the  Pick-Sloan  program. 
And  during  the  past  3  years,  criticism 
has  been  heaped  on  both  the  manner  of 
spending  and  the  results.  Strong  groups 
have  been  organised  to  oppose  Pick-Sloan 
in  favor  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 
They  Include  such  organizations  as  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  afflllates 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  Senator  Jaices 
E.  MuaaAT.  Democrat,  Montai^a.  became  the 
No.  1  MVA  spokesman  In  Congress.  He 
regularly  called  for  the  creation  of  an  MVA 
to  weld  the  entire  basin  Into  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  development  under  a  single  respon- 
sible leadership. 

"The  Pick-Sloan  plan  Is  fantastic  and  Im- 
practical," MVA's  backers  assert.  "The  kind 
of  slap-dash,  haphazard,  so-called  planning 
which  has  characterized  the  ofQcial  programs 
for  the  Missouri  River  thus  far  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  this  coimtry." 

"Here."  the  MV-iMtes  assert,  "are  some  of 
the  Pick -Sloan  follies: 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers'  program  for  navi- 
gation has  increased  flood  danger  along  the 
river's  lower  reaches.  By  narrowing  the 
channel,  they  have  made  It  incapable  of 
holding  «s  much  water  as  it  used  to  hold. 
Twenty  years  ago.  rain  would  raise  the  river 
a  few  Inches.  Now.  It  raises  It  from  2  to  4 
feet. 

"The  plan  neglects  upetream-watersbed 
control,  a  vital  necessity  If  floods  are  to  be 
abated  at  their  source. 

"It  neglects  water  and  soil  conservation  on 
farms  and  ranches,  general  reviews  of  land 
use,  development  of  mineral  and  other  raw- 
material  resources,  recreation  facilities,  f\8h 
and  wildlife  conservation,  and  social  and 
economic  meastires  for  diversification  and 
stabilization  of  the  means  of  livelihood. 

"In  an  area  already  starved  for  electric 
power,  and  losing  industries  and  people  be- 
cause of  it.  the  Pick-Sloan  program  for 
power-generating  facilities  is  woefiUly  in- 
adequate.    Rates  will  be  too  high. 

"The  Pick-Sloan  alliance  Is  tramping  on 
the  rights  of  Indians. 

"The  Inter-Agency  Committee  Is  little 
more  than  a  debating  society.  It  has  no  legal 
status.  Its  members  still  must  run  to  Wash- 
ington when  decisions  are  needed." 

Pick-Sloan  criticism,  however,  basnt  been 
confined  to  the  MVA  forces.  Recently  a  task 
force  of  the  Hoover  Commission  Investigating 
the  Nation's  natural  resources  reported  that 
some  of  the  unanswered  questions  concern- 
ing development  plans  (along  the  Missouri) 
is  whether  there  will  be  sufficient  wata  for 
purposes  of  navigation,  irrigation,  water  sup- 
ply, and  power  development. 

"It  Is  nothing  short  of  a  ealamity  that 
there  should  be  grave  uncertainties  on  this 
score  at  this  late  date." 

Plcfe-Sloan  proponents  are  fighting  t>ack. 
In  1948  tbe  Inter-Agency  Committee  issued 


what  it  terms  its  "C-Year  Program  for  Val- 
ley Development."  "This  program."  the  com- 
mittee contends,  "answers  the  criticism 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  us.  It  brings 
into  being  a  well-rounded  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  the  valley  aa  a  whole,  including  up- 
stream watershed  control,  water  and  soil 
conservation,  recreation  facilities,  and  all  the 
other  things  our  critics  claim  are  lacking." 

Under  the  6-year  program,  which  requires 
congressional  authorization,  86.500.000.000 
more  would  be  spent  for- valley  develojanent, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

General  Pick,  who  recently  became  the 
Army's  Chief  of  Engineers,  told  me  be  believes 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  "Is  the  greatest 
team  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States  for 
the  development  of  an  area  for  the  good  of 
the  people. 

"All  of  our  actions  are  a  democratic  proc- 
ess, open  and  above  board.  Everyone  is  given 
the  opporttmity  to  be  heard.  The  people  of 
the  valley  don't  want  an  authority  They 
want  to  work  out  their  problems  themselves 
In  a  spirit  of  genuine  cooperation. 

"Together,  we  are  crlvlng  ahead  to  make 
the  Missouri  a  river  of  gold  for  America.  Our 
objective  is  to  put  the  river  to  work  for  the 
people." 

Another  stanch  Pick-Sloan  supporter  told 
me  he  believes  the  river  Is  too  big  for  the 
TVA  type  of  treatment.  The  Interests  of  the 
valley's  people  are  too  divergent.  They  mtjst 
be  reconciled,  and  an  authority  Is  no  way  to 
do  It.  Our  opponents  fall  to  see  that  what 
we  have  Is  a  new  approach  to  watershed  de- 
velopment. TVA  was  a  new  approach,  too. 
and  It  worked.  It  worked  becaiae  It  was  de- 
signed to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the 
Tennessee  River  Valley.  Our  program  Is  f't- 
signed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the 
Missouri  Valley. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pros  and  cons,  and  In 
the  midst  of  a  new  Missouri  River  flood.  Sen- 
ator MtTEKAT  recently  Introduced  his  tliird  Ixlll 
calling  for  an  MVA.  In  It,  he  proposes  estab- 
lishment of  a  Government  corporation  to  be 
known  as  tbe  Miasourl  Valley  Authority,  head- 
ed by  a  five-member  board  of  directors.  A 
general  manager  would  supervise  operations. 
An  advisory  board  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  Government  agencies,  governors  of 
the  basin  SUtes,  and  basin  citizens  would 
examine  and  pass  upon  all  plans  presented 
to  the  President  acd  Congress.  And,  com- 
promising with  his  previous  bills,  the  new 
one  would  permit  Government  agencies  en- 
gaged in  valley  work  to  continue  under  MVA's 
direction. 

The  Pick-Sloan  versus  MVA  controversy 
thus  enters  another  round  In  a  long-drawn- 
out  struggle.  It  has  risen  and  fallen  In  Its 
intensity  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tiie  Mis- 
souri River.  No  one  knows  for  certain  what 
the  outcome  of  this  controversy  will  be.  But 
an  increasing  number  of  legislators  in  Wash- 
ington sigree  that  the  time  has  come  to  de- 
cide whether  to  cast  the  weight  of  action  and 
money  behind  Pick-Sloan  or  to  throw  that 
program  aside  and  establish  an  MVA.  Divi- 
sion, they  agree,  won't  hold  back  Big  Mo's 
water. 


Thomas  Jefferson  on  Fondamental  Truths 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Afnil  14.  1949 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  Member  of  Coagre&s, 
every  public  official  from  the  President 
and  down,  and  every  citizen  ol  these 


United  States  should  dally  read  and  fol- 
low the  following  fundamental  truths 
written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  about  150 
years  ago: 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  tbe 
greatest  of  dangers.  To  preserve  our  inde- 
pendence, we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us 
with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  our 
choice  between  economy  and  liberty,  or  pro- 
fusion and  servitude.  If  we  can  prevent  the 
Govemnient  from  wasting  the  labors  of  the 
people  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them, 
they  will  be  happy.  The  same  prudence 
which  in  private  life  would  forbid  our  pay- 
ing our  money  for  unexplained  projects  for- 
bids it  in  the  disposition  of  public  money. 


Management-Labor  Relations — Analyses 
of  Wood  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OP  ORBGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  25  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  iHlnted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  analyses  of 
the  so-called  Wood  labor  bill.  One  an- 
alysis has  been  prepared  by  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  and  one  by  the  CIO.  I  do  not  accept 
the  recommendations  of  organized  labor 
in  respect  to  certain  labor  views,  but  I 
certainly  agree  with  labor  that  the 
Wood  bill  is  an  unacceptable  compromise 
of  the  labor-legislation  Issue.  I  hope  we 
can  work  out  some  amendments  to  the 
administration  labor  bill  on  emergency 
disputes,  secondary  boycotts,  closed 
shops,  welfare  funds,  free  speech,  un- 
fair labor  practices  of  both  unions  and 
employers,  financial  accounting,  and  the 
other  issues  I  have  mentioned  in  com- 
mittee hearings,  which  will  give  us  a  fair 
and  sound  labor  bill.  We  need  to  take 
the  labor  issue  out  of  partisan  pwlitics. 
Neither  the  administration  labor  bill  nor 
the  Wood  substitute  bill  will  accomplish 
that  result. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analyses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
Ahaltsxs  or  8ECOWD  Wood  Bill  (H.  R.  4290) 

AlfD    COKFAaiSON     WrrH    TAIT-HARTLrT 

(Prepared  by  Woll.  Glenn  &.  Thatcher,  gen- 
eral counsel,  American  Federation  ot 
Labor) 

Thore  is  little,  if  anything,  to  choose  from 
beMnen  the  second  bill  submitted  by  Con- 
ll,nswiiii  Wood  (H.  R.  4290.  inuoduced 
Apr  a  14.  1948)  and  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  one  is  as  bad  as  axKi.  in  several  im- 
portant respects,  worse  than  the  other.  In 
fact,  while  the  Wood  bill  does  throw  several 
sops'  In  labor's  direction,  in  reality  tbe  bill 
enlarges  and  strengthens  the  most  objec- 
tionable feattu'e  of  Uiat  act,  namely,  tbe  use 
of  injunctions  both  as  against  alleged  union 
unfair  labor  practices  and  in  connection 
with  so-called  national  emergency  strikes. 
As  will  be  more  fuUy  discussed  later,  the  new 
bill  permits  the  general  counsel  to  file  suit 
for  injunction  in  tbe  Federal  courts  merely 
upon  tbe  filing  of  cbargea  alleging  the  union 
has  committed  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
and  without  further  investigation,  and  tbe 
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tflacreUoa 
togoMte  tlicm  or 


court*  &re  empowered  to 
la  MMto  caam  tn  tbctr 
•ad  wttboot  aay 
•■fcyoaMto  to  protect 
or  arbttnvy  ordws.  Under  Uie  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  the  gmerml  coonari  can  seek  an  injunc- 
tkn  mereiy  upon  filing  cbaiges  only  wbcre 
ItriMtnin  d  Mettm  •  (b»  (4t.  relating  to 
wteemamiy  boycem.  are  ctiarged.  and  then 
OQlv  sixer  a  full  lavcatlgatlcn  baa  abown  the 
existence  of  facts  malctng  It  raaaoaably  cer- 
tain tbat  tlie  charges  are  true.  PiM  Umi  ■tni  i . 
in  rsspart  to  the  nattooal  emeffaacy  m- 
jBacttona.  the  new  hill  penolu  the  President 
to  apply  for  an  iaJvnctioB  launedlately  upon 
ttaa  threat  ot  sfrtte  aad  wtthout  the  require- 
BMat  ttet  a  board  of  Inquiry  be 
to  liiiaitlgili  the  dispute  and  make 
prior  to  the  Issuance  ot  the  Injunction  aa  is 
required  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  few  safeguards  on  the  issuance  of  in- 
Jaaet^ons  tn  cases  iBvolTtng  jruisdicTloiial 
•Mkw  that  are  contained  In  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  are  elunliiated  ondcr  the  new  Wood 
bill,  and  under  that  bill  either  the  board  cr 
the  court  has  complete  discretion  to  Issue 
orders  respecting  Jurlsdlctloaal  strikes 
without  eTen  affording  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  an  oppcxtunlty  to  settle  the  Jtirls- 
diction&l  dispute  for  themselres.  as  was  per- 
mitted under  Taft-Hartlay. 

The  following  U  a  proriakm -by -provision 
comparison  of  the  new  Wood  bill  with  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act,  showing  what.  If  any. 
changes  are  made  In  respect  to  each  of  the 
Tarlous  prorisians  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
the  aaalyala  follows  the  same  form  as  that 
followed  when  the  Thomas  bill  was  com- 
pared with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  tn  a  pren- 
0«»  aaaljila  OMde  by  this  ofllce.  The  fol- 
lowtag  provlaiocu  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
are  retained,  strengthened  or  modified  by 
the  Wood  bill  as  Indicated: 

1.  Dtsenfranchisement  of  economic  strik- 
ers— modified  so  as  to  permit  an  economic 
striker  to  vote  In  a  repreaentation  election 
but  only  If  he  has  not  been  parmanently 
replaced  for  a  period  of  M  days  prior  to  the 
election.  In  oiher  words.  If  the  economic 
striker  has  been  replaced  for  90  lays,  be 
cannot  vote. 

2.  Blanket  pvoblMtlons  on  restraint  or 
coercion  by  ualana— retained  and  strength- 
ened by  permitting  Injunctions  merely  upon 
iha  filing  of  charges  and  without  Investiga- 
tloa  or  issuance  of  complaint  as  reqtured 
under  Taft-Hartley. 

3.  Broad  prohlbiUooa  on  secondary  boy- 
cotting—retained Tipjitiiy.  with  the  very 
alight  exception  that  vnian  employees  en- 
gaged In  a  lawful  primary  strike  may  Induce 
other  union  employees  to  assist  them  In  the 
XoUowing    limited    sitiiation:    Where    these 

art  aaaployad  to  work  on 
mS»  at  tha  struck  plant, 
as  in  a  caat  where  saeh  products  have  been 
Jobbed  or  eoatraeted  oat.  but  even  then  only 
tf  thaae  othar  employeca  are  members  at  the 
eMoe  local  union  as  the  employees  on  strike 
pntt  have  a  contract  with  their  employer 
pMBltttng  them  not  to  work  on  strxKk 
(ooda.  As  can  readily  be  seen,  cases  where 
the  employer  has  agreed  that  his  employees 
need  not  work  on  struck  goods,  and  where 
the  employees  engaged  in  the  primary  dis- 
pute are  members  of  the  same  local  union 
as  employees  making  or  working  on  prod- 
tKts  for  the  struck  plant,  will  be  v»ry  few 
and  far  between,  so  in  practical  effect  the 
•o-called  broadening  provision  Is  meaning- 


tie 


4.  Prohibition  against  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes— retained  and  strengthened  against 
unions  by  eliminating  uppHlaulty  for  parties 
to  settle  their  own  dispute  and  by  permlttii>g 
court  injunction  merely  upon  filing  c! 
charges  and  wtthout  lasuiDg  of  complaint  or 
other   InTesttgatkm. 

5.  Ban  on  dosed  shop  and  restriction  on 
union  ahop— retained  in  moat  respects, 
strengthened    in    others,    and    modified    in 
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Wood  bill,  all  closed-shop 
membership    in    the 
than   30   days   after   employ- 
and  this  even  Includes 
might    have    been    valid 
Hartley  Act.  such  as  those 
to  the  passage  of   that 
"e|rective  for  a  period  of  years, 
bill  does  eliminate  the  use- 
election  prerequisite,  it  per- 
in    a    bargalntng    unit    to 
of  a  union  to  enter 
agreement    by   majority 
urther  permiu  the  employer 
employee  under  a  union-shop 
^wo  reasons   in  addition   to 
dues    and    Initiation    fees, 
the    employee    was   expelled 
for  engaging  In  a  wild-cat 
a  ComuMuriat  or  for  being 
Communist  or  similar  or- 
the   employer   is   per- 
a  union  "of  opportunities 
hut  since  the  prohibitions 
md  Mae  of  union-shop  agree- 
specific.  it  is  impossible  to 
benefit  whatsoever  which 
from  this  provision.     In  all 
the  prohibitions  on  closed- 
and    the    restrictions    on 
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Hartley.  Including  the  pro- 
1  he  hodgepodge  of  State  anti- 
paramount  to  the  Federal 
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Comi^tinlst  affidavit  and  other  fll- 
retalned  as  to  unions  and 
include  employers. 

on     excessive     initiation 

t<^     on     feather  bedding — re- 
of  good-faith   bargaining- 
petitions  and  decertification 


of  Federal  courts  to  damage 
of  contracts  and  for  vlola- 
-boycott    provisions — re- 
limltation  discussed  under 
paragraph  iNo.  3)   above, 
on    welfare    funds    and 
and     strengthened     by 
authorization    automati- 
at    the    expiration    of    1 
( late  of  its  execution,  thus  ell- 
renewal  and  making  it 
new  authorizations  each 


mo  lificatlon 


viol;  ttlon 


proviso — retained, 
for  60-day  notice  of  terml- 
of    existing    agree- 
ezcept    that    an    employee 
of  the  60-day  clause  does 
tus  as  an  employee. 
X)nclllatlon  service — retained, 
for  enjoining  strikes  in  emer- 
80-day  "cooltng-off"  period 
election — strengthened   by 
at  any  time  a  dispute 
ithout  Investigation  or  fact- 
board.    However,  use- 
iilectlon  Lb  eliminated.     Under 
the  safeguards  Inherent  in  an 
a  board  appointed  by  the 
makes  an  investigation  and 
of  fact  prior  to  the  Issuance 
are   entirely   eliminated, 
functions  only  after  the  In- 
Thus.  the  Wood  bUl 
for  the  President  even  to 
tie  the   threatened   national 
;he  appointment  of  a  board  of 
first  obtaining  an  Injunc- 
,he  injiinction  the  court  can 


in  ji  mction 


Pre*  Identlal 


order  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  settle  it.  luider  threat  of  con- 
tempt of  court  If  they  faU  to  do  so.  The 
Wood  bill,  therefore,  would  arouse  all  the  an- 
tagonisms that  are  automatically  induced  by 
the  issuance  of  any  injunction  In  a  labor  dis- 
pute before  the  President  is  empowered  to 
even  try  to  bring  about  conciliation  or  settle- 
ment of  the  Issues. 

19.  Restrictions  on  political  contributions 
by  labor  organizations — retained. 

20.  Separation  of  powers  as  between  board 
and  general  counsel— retained,  and  powers 
of  general  counsel  greatly  expanded  by  giv- 
ing him  absolute  discretion  to  seek  Injunc- 
tion In  any  case  where  charges  may  have 
been  filed. 

COKCtOSIOT* 

From  the  foregoing  section-by-sectlon  com- 
parison of  the  Wood  bUl  with  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that.  If  any- 
thing, the  Wood  btU  ts  more  vicious  ind  more 
oppressive  than  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
should  be  as  strenuously  opposed.  Wher- 
ever the  restrictions  o^  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
are  loosened,  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  im- 
Important  respects,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  moat  objectionable  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  provisions— those  dealing  with  Injunc- 
tions against  labor  organizations — are  con- 
siderably strengthened.  If  the  foregoing 
analysis  is  compared  with  the  analysis  of  the 
Thomas  bill  appearing  In  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  Weekly  News  Service  for 
April  12,  1949.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  Wood 
bill  could  not.  under  any  circumstances,  be 
considered  in  any  way  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  Thomas  or  Leslnaki  bills. 

cio  scmmart  and  analysis  of  the  revised 
Wood  Bill.  H.  R.  4290 

President  Philip  Murray,  of  the  CIO. 
branded  the  original  Wood  bill  as  being  more 
viciously  repressive  of  labor's  basic  rights 
than  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Itself.  Congress- 
man Wood,  of  Georgia,  has  now  revised  his 
original  bill  purportedly  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  of  labor  to  the  original  draft.  Our 
analysis  of  the  revised  bill,  however,  demon- 
strates that  the  present  Wood  bill  (H.  R. 
4290)  still  reenacts  most  of  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  In 
several  Important  particulars  strengthens 
Taft-Hartley  provUlons  to  make  them  even 
more  objectionable  to  labor.  No  one  who 
reads  the  Wood  bill  will  be  deceived  by  the 
language  which  purports  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  This  statement  In  the  bill  ts 
mere  sophistry.  The  Wood  bill  is  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  plus  additional  antilaixtr  prohi- 
bitions. The  few  concessions  in  the  Wood 
bill  purporting  to  eliminate  or  change  Taft- 
Hartley  provisions  are  inconsequential  and 
insubstantial.  They  constitute  window 
dressing  which  will  deceive  no  one. 

The  CIO  regards  any  vote  that  may  be  cast 
for  the  Wood  bill  as  a  vote  against  labor  and 
against  the  public  interest.  The  CIO  calls 
upon  the  Congress  to  pass  the  '^homas-Le- 
slnskl  bill,  which  is  tnily  a  Taft-Hartley  re- 
peal bill. 

The  following  Is  an  analysis  of  the  salient 
provisions  of  the  revised  Wood  bill: 

1.  The  discretionary  right  of  the  general 
counsel  of  the  NLRB  to  obtain  injunctions 
Is  retained  and.  in  fact,  enlarged  by  permit- 
ting Injunctions  to  lisue  merely  upon  a  filing 
of  charges  that  an  unfair  labor  practice  has 
been  commlttad  and  without  investigation, 
proof,  or  hearlaga.  This  would  extend  rath- 
er than  curtail  government  by  injunction, 
which  Is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing abuses  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Under 
this  provision  the  Norris-LaCuardla  Act 
would  become  a  virtual  nullity. 

2.  The  disenfr&nchlaement  of  economic 
strikers  imposed  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
and  conceded  even  by  Senator  Taft  to  be  un- 
just, is  substantially  retained  tn  the  Wood 
bill  through  the  device  of  permitting  eco- 
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nomic  strikers  to  vote  only  if  they  are  not  re- 
placed 90  days  or  more  before  the  election. 
Obviously,  employers  by  delaying  p>etitlon- 
Ing  for  election  until  90  days  after  the  hir- 
ing of  strikebreakers  can  still  effectively 
prevent  economic  strikers  from  voting  in 
Labor  Board  elections. 

3.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  language  which 
has  been  Interpreted  to  prevent  peaceful 
picketing  by  labor  unions  Is  retained  by  the 
provision  of  the  Wood  bill  prohibiting  re- 
straint or  coercion  by  unions. 

4.  The  ban  on  secondary  boycotts  provided 
In  Taft-Hartley  is  modified  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  The  modification  permits  a 
union.  If  its  collective  agreement  so  provides, 
to  refuse  to  work  on  struck  goods  where  the 
striking  employees  are  members  of  the  same 
imlon.  Most  justifiable  economic  boycotts 
are,  therefore,  stUl  ja-ohiblted.  The  pro- 
Ttsion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  making  It 
mandatory  for  the  general  counsel  to  seek 
Injunctions  In  secondary-boycott  cases  Is 
modified  to  give  the  general  counsel  discre- 
tion whether  to  seek  such  Injunctions.  But 
as  pointed  out  above,  this  discretionary  right 
is  extended  to  permit  Injunctions  to  be  issued 
merely  upon  the  filing  of  charges  alleging  the 
union  has  committed  this  or  any  other  type 
of  alleged  unfair  labor  i>ractice. 

5.  Unions  continue  to  be  subject  to  un- 
warranted lawsuits  In  the  Federal  courts,  as 
permitted  by  Taft-Hartley. 

6.  The  check-off  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  are  made  more  restrictive  by 
making  It  necessary  to  procure  new  check- 
off authorization  cards  each  year,  thtis  bur- 
dening unions  with  this  additional  unneces- 
sary administrative  burden  not  now  re- 
quired under  Taft-Hartley  which  permits 
automatically  renewable  check-off  cards. 

7.  While  the  Wood  bUl  purports  to  elimi- 
nate the  Taft-Hartley  requirement  for  a 
unloH-shop  authorization  election  It  provides 
that  30  percent  of  the  employees  can  peti- 
tion for  an  election  to  prc^ibit  a  union  shop 
and  retains  most  of  the  other  complicated 
Taft-Hartley  election  procedures.  Including 
employer-election  petitions  and  decertifica- 
tion provisions. 

8.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  permits  discharge 
for  nonmembership  In  a  union  under  a 
union-shop  agreement  only  if  the  employee 
was  discharged  from  the  union  because  of 
failure  to  pay  dues.  The  Wood  bill,  while 
permitting  discharge  also  for  expulsion  be- 
cause of  Communist  affiliation  or  participat- 
ing In  a  strike  in  violation  of  a  contract, 
would  not  permit  discharge  for  expulsion 
from  the  union  because  of  antiunion  activ- 
ity, embeszlement  of  union  funds,  or  other 
recognised  intolerable  practices. 

9.  The  Taft-Hartley  provtaion  making 
more  restrictive  State  laws  against  union 
security  superior  to  the  Federal  law  la 
retained. 

10.  The  Wood  bill  would  make  illegal 
closed-  or  tmlon-shop  agreements  entered 
Into  prior  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  con- 
tinuing for  a  term  of  years.  Such  agreements 
are  prevalent  In  industries  enjoying  stable 
collective-bargaining  relationships  and  their 
validity  was  recognised  and  preserved  by 
Taft-Hartley.  The  Wood  bill  in  this  as  In 
other  respects  goes  beyond  Taft-Hartley. 
Furthermore.  the  gen»al  prohlbttions 
against  all  cloeed-shop  contracts  Is  retained 
although  it  is  declared  not  to  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  "merely  to 
notify  a  union  of  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment." This  vague  language  does  not  realis- 
tically meet  the  need  of  legalizing  the  hiring 
hall  and  other  similar  forma  of  union 
security. 

11.  Taft-Hartley  restrictions  on  collectlTe 
bargaining  in  relation  to  welfare  funds  are 
preserved. 

la.  The  Oovemment's  power  to  seek  In- 
Joaatlons  in  national  emergency  strikes  Is 
%mrniH"Td  by  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
such  injunctions  even  before  the  appoint- 


ment of  an  emergency  board  rather  than  aa 
In  Taft-Hartley  after  such  appointment. 

13.  The  agency  definition  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  under  which  international  and 
local  unions  have  been  held  responsible  for 
acts  not  actually  authorized  or  ratified  is 
retained. 

14.  The  Taft-Hartley  restriction  on  politi- 
cal contributions  and  expenditures  by  \ahar 
unions  Is  retained. 

15.  The  so-called  free-speech  provision  of 
Taft-Hartley  which  goes  far  beyond  the  le- 
gitimate protection  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  employers  to  free  speech  is  retained. 

16.  The  Wood  blU.  like  the  Taft-Hartley, 
would  preserve  the  general  counsel  of  the 
NLRB  as  a  labor  czar  by  continuing  the  pres- 
ent separation  of  powers  as  between  the 
Board  and  the  general  counsel  first  intro- 
duced In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  Unanimous  expert  opinion  that 
the  NLRB.  like  all  other  similar  administra- 
tive agencies  should  be  restored  to  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

17.  Like  Taft-Hartley,  the  Wood  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  separate  Conciliation  Service 
rather  than  for  the  retiom  of  the  Conciliation 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Labor  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

18.  Numerous  other  provisions  of  the  Wood 
bill  are  Taft-Hartley  provisions  like  the  in- 
dividual-grievance clause,  the  exclusion  of 
suptfTisors  from  the  protection  of  the  act. 
the  Jtirlsdictional  dispute  section  which,  in 
fact,  is  made  more  unwcnrkable  by  limiting 
the  opportunities  for  parties  to  settle  their 
own  disputes  and  the  non-Communist  affi- 
davit requirement  which  ts  enlarged  to  re- 
quire such  affidavits  by  em{doyers  as  well 
as  unions. 


The  Marslian  Plan  and  tlie  American 
Defense  Bndf et 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11) .  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Time 
To  Call  a  Halt,'  publl5hed  In  the  Omaha 
Evening  World-Herald  of  April  21.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TtUX  TO  CALL  A  HALT 

Reperesentatlve  Cankon.  Democrat.  Mis- 
souri, says  he  plans  to  draft  a  single  appro- 
priation bill  providing  funds  for  the  Marshall 
plan  and  for  arming  western  Etirope.  His  ap- 
pnxiach.  it  seems  to  tis.  Is  not  quite  the  right 
one  but  it  contains  the  germ  of  a  good  Idea. 

The  Ifarshall  plan  Is  an  economic  measure. 
The  proposal  to  arm  western  Europe  ts  mili- 
tary. Basically,  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
Marshall  plan  Is  to  offset  dollar  deficits  in 
European  countries  supposedly  working  back 
toward  solvency.  Sending  tanks  and  planes 
and  guna  to  Europe  will  have  no  effect  on 
these  dollar  deficits. 

However.  If  Mr.  Cannon  were  to  tie  to- 
gether American  defense  spending  and  arms 
for  western  Europe  (the  implementation  of 
the  North  AUantic  Pact)  it  would,  it  seems, 
make  very  good  sense.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams are  military.  Both  have  the  same  pur- 
pose— the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 


western  Europe  against  attack.  The  pact 
was  supposed  to  increase  this  country's  as- 
curity.  not  diminish  It. 

As  of  now,  the  American  armed  forces 
seem  to  be  committed  to  a  we-can-lick-any- 
body-and-do-tt-all-al<»ie  policy.  The  pro- 
posal to  arm  Eiircpe  should  mean  a  modi- 
fication of  thia  policy.  To  Illustrate:  If 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  arms  for  western 
Europe  will  arm  300.000  men.  then  this  coim- 
try's  required  force  should  go  down  by  300,- 
000  men. 

Unhappily,  this  consideration  does  not 
seem  to  appeal  to  the  brass  in  the  armed 
forces.  They  app>arently  prefer  to  pUe  one 
defense  program  on  tcp  of  another.  Just  as 
they  have  frtled  an  overblown  Navy  air  force 
on  top  of  a  huge  Air  Force  air  force.  And 
so  far  no  one  In  the  administration  or  Con- 
gress has  risen  to  challenge  them. 

The  time  has  come  to  challenge.  None  ot 
the  armed  forces  has  shown  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  prune  itself — far  from  it.  If  any 
pruning  U  done,  it  will  have  to  t)e  done  by 
congressional  committees  that  will  require 
the  generals  and  admirals  to  Justify  their 
demands  in  detail,  to  take  into  acooimt  what 
other  countries  are  doing  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Indeed.  It  appears  that  considerably  more 
than  the  cost  o*  arming  Europe  could  come 
out  of  the  American  defense  budget.  The 
Hoover  Commtsslon  has  charged  that,  as  of 
now,  about  •1.500,000,000  is  wasted  (approxi- 
mately the  estimated  cost  of  arming  Europe ) . 
and  revelations  of  frenzied  spending  indi- 
cate that  even  this  estimate  may  be  low. 

In  wartime,  the  armed  forces  got  uwd  to 
getting  whatever  they  asked  for — and  no 
questions  asked.  The  time  has  come  for  civ- 
ilians to  reassert  their  authority  over  the 
presently  high -riding  brass,  according  to  the 
American  tradition.  If  they  do  not,  the  peo- 
ple face  a  tax  raise  or  a  ghastly  deficit  and. 
In  the  long  run,  ruin. 


Top-FIiflit  Execntrves  for  GoTenment 
Posts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  VSBJCOMT 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  25  (legislative  day  o/ 
Monday,  AprU  ID.  1949 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcqri>  an  article 
entitled  "Wanted:  Top  Men  for  United 
States  Posts."  written  by  Harlan  Trott 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  April  22.  1949.  The  writer  of 
the  article  expresses  some  of  my  own 
concern  at  the  slowness  with  which  the 
lop-pay  bill  is  being  considered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Wanted:  Top  Men  foa  Untted  Statb  Posts 
(By  Harlan  Trott) 

Washinctok. — Wanted:  Top-flight  execu- 
tives for  Oovemment  poets;  mtist  be  made 
of  Iron  and  have  an  elephant  htde;  only  those 
reconciled  to  the  fact  the  pay  Is  not  worth 
the  ribbing  need  apply. 

"ma  Is  the  ironic  twist  President  Truman 
gave  In  effect  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  re- 
placements for  Army  Secretary  Kenneth 
Royall  and  several  other  Federal  officials 
whose  II  iiljiMHinin  are  on  the  President's 
desk. 
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Mr.  Truman  tokl  nem  correspoDdoats 
AprU  21  Uiat  tie  bad  persuaded  Barry  Bing- 
ham. LoulsTille  publiahw.  to  succeed  David 
K.  E.  Bruce,  of  Baltimore,  as  head  of  the 
Kconomlc  Cooperation  Administration  mls- 
to  Prance.  Mr.  Brtice  becomes  ambas- 
to  Ftance. 


wmaumr  chamgcs 

The  President's  reference  to  elephant- 
hided  men  of  Iron  came  In  answer  to  a  re- 
potfi  queatlon  whether  the  President  an- 
tldpatad  any  other  changes  La  his  defence 
•et-up. 

Mr.  Truman  said  he  couldnt  answer  that, 
although  In  Govemment.  of  course,  there 
always  are  changes  because  oflkriais  simply 
cant  stand  up  under  the  combination  of 
long,  hard  work,  poor  pay.  and  kicking 
around  by  Congress  and  newspapers. 

Two  prominent  business  executives  and 
a  Oovsmment  ofBclal  have  been  xnentloned 
as  possible  successors  to  Mr.  Royall.  who  de- 
parts April  27. 

SpecvUation  centers  around  Curtis  K. 
Calder.  chairman  erf  Eectrlc  Bond  Sc  Share 
Co.;  John  M.  Pranklln,  president  of  United 
Btstas  8ts*mshlp  Lines;  and  John  E.  Peurl- 
foy.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Both  Mr.  Calder  and  Mr.  Pranklln  served 
In  the  Government  during  World  War  11. 
The  former  was  Director  General  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  Mr.  Pranklln  was  As- 
riBtuit  Chief  of  Transportation  for  the  War 
Department. 

THSCS   JOBS  VACANT 

Mr.  Royall's  departure  leaves  three  top 
Pentagon  jobs  to  be  filled.  Undersecretary 
of  the  Army  William  H.  Draper.  Jr..  resigned 
February  19.  and  Assistant  Air  Secretary  Cor- 
nelius V  Whitney  left  April  11  to  become 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Navy  ascretaT7  John  L.  Sullivan  has  been 
reported  ss  wanting  to  step  up  to  a  Cabinet 
post  or  qxilt  the  Government.  There  also 
has  been  some  talk  that  Air  Secretary  W. 
Stuart  Symington  might  get  out. 

The  White  House  miist  find  two  replace- 
ments for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
W.  W.  Waymack.  Iowa  editor,  resigned  some 
tlms  ago.  Now.  Mr.  Truman  la  confronted 
by  the  taak  of  filling  another  vacancy  caused 
by  Dr.  Robert  P.  Bacher's  resignation.  Dr. 
Bacher  Is  the  only  nuclear  physicist  on  the 
Commission. 

CONdUESS    UNFaaOICTABLX 

Admiral  W.  W.  Smith's  term  as  Chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  has  expired 
with  no  sign  of  a  successor  in  sight  as  yet. 
ThU  «-year  •ppototment  p>ays  only  »10.000. 
Able  men  invariably  have  to  forsake  private 
employment  at  much  higher  incomes  to  take 
these  Pederal  posts. 

The  inconsistencies  of  Congress  are  a  baf- 
fling dsMmnt  In  many  Instanoss.  The  Fed- 
eral ConHMmlsatlons  CoiiiWlMlnti's  Enabling 
Act  for  example.  provMss  that  mambsrs  shall 
rscelTe  »12.S00.  Cninrssi  has  tnrnad  right 
aiOWMl  and  knocked  the  salary  down  to 
$10,000  through  its  appropriating  powers. 
Why  pay  the  FCC  members  912.500  when 
other  cummls&ions  pay  only  •10,000.  Con- 
gressmen ask. 

Than  to  confuse  the  picture  a  Uttle  more, 
Cougrssi  proceeded  to  raise  the  President's 
salary  $35,000  and  throw  In  a  tax-free  ex- 
pense account  of  $50,000  for  good  measure — 
bttt  Ignors  all  the  top  appointive  ofBclals 
around  htm. 

rrc  sains  axz  du-itzs 

llsanwhUe  the  leather-indexed  folder  on 
the  Prssklent's  dcak  gsu  fatter  and  fattsr 
with  files  on  proapasUvs  appointsea.  Oar- 
land  Ferguson's  term  has  eiplrad  on  tha  Fed- 
eral Trade  Couxmission.  Coogrsss  rstusad  to 
act  on  the  President's  reappointment  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

Msan while  Robert  B.  Praer  resigned  from 
tha  CommtosUm  and  Mr.  Trumau  delayed  for 


months    before    sending    up    John    Carson's 
name  as  a  replacement. 
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The  State  Departnent's  Policy  Toward 
China 


EXTENS 

HON 


ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

SITYLES  BRIDGES 


or  irrw  hampshirx 
IN  THE  SENATi:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Ap\il  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  BRUXiis.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  )f  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials. One  is  rem  the  New  Hampshire 
Morning  Uni(  n  entitled  "Bridges  Is 
Right,"  and  tte  other  is  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  entitled  "Misin- 
formation Aixiut  China."  Both  of  these 
editorials  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson's  lett;r  to  Senator  Conwally 
and  to  my  cootments  on  same. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  New 
Manchester 


.whether 
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Hampshire  Morning  Union, 
N.  H.,  of  AprU  18.  1949 1 


BfmCZS  IS  RIGHT 

BxiDczs  is  right  in  demand- 
to  find  out  what  the  State 
]  lolicy     reaUy     is     regarding 
it  has  any  policy  at  all. 
by  Communist  sympathizers 
to  discredit  the  Chinese 
Government  and  promote  the  in- 
unlsm    in    China    Is    weU 
uould  not  be  surprising — in- 
to believe — that  this  cam- 
Its  way  into  the  Covern- 


Secretary  Acheson's  assocla- 

of  the  war  with  a  policy  of 

one  has  reason  to  entertain 

co|icemlng  his  sbUity  to  Judge 


the  Implications  of  Soviet  communism  today. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Acheson  Is  pro- 
Communist  or  pro-Soviet,  but  his  mistaken 
Interpretation  of  Soviet-American  relations 
In  1945  must  create  some  skepticism  regard- 
ing his  discrimination  In  Judging  Soviet  alms 
today. 

Acheson's  stand  against  the  proposal  now 
before  the  United  States  Senate  to  give  Na- 
tionalist China  military  and  economic  aid 
follows  largely  the  line  of  pro-Communist 
propaganda  In  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
purely  defeatist  attitude  that  no  help  we  can 
give  to  China  will  save  her  from  complete 
Communist  domination. 

Are  we  to  sit  Idly  by  while  southern  China 
and  all  southeast  Asia  slips  under  the  Soviet 
Communist  grip? 

That  would  be  rank  folly.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  assurance  that  the  cause  of  a  free 
China  Is  hopeless.  Competent  observers  like 
General  Chennault  promptly  dismiss  that 
Idea.  They  are  confident  that  with  reason- 
able help  south  China  can  yet  be  saved  from 
Communist  domination,  and  that  eventually 
the  whole  country  can  be  redeemed  from  the 
Communist  grip. 

It  is  not  the  true  American  spirit  to  accept 
defeat  as  complacently  as  Secretary  Acheson 
does.  If  this  weak-kneed  attitude  Is  to 
dominate  the  State  Department's  policy  with 
relation  to  Soviet  expansion,  we  are  In  a 
pretty  plight  Indeed.  China  has  moved  close 
to  the  Commimist  abyss  because  of  the 
gross  blundering  in  United  States  policy  In 
trying  to  play  a  game  of  appeasement  with 
the  Chinese  Communists,  and  then  when 
that  did  not  work  deserting  a  valiant  aUy. 

But  as  Senator  Bridgxs  says  there  Is  no 
reason  why  at  least  part  of  China  should  not 
still  remain  free.  The  Senator  has  not  put 
the  matter  too  strongly  when  he  described 
Acheson's  statement  on  Jhlna  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  a  "thought- 
less, tactless,  unfriendly,  and  damaging  act." 
The  time  has  come  when  this  situation 
should  be  aired  thoroughly.  Is  the  State  De- 
partment's unfortunate,  bungling  attitude  a 
result  of  Incompetence — or  of  prejudice — or 
is  It  the  work  of  subtle  pro-Communist  In- 
fluence? That  question  should  be  answered 
now  definitely. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.  Y.)  World -Telegram 
of  April  18,  1949 1 

MZSINTOSMATION    ABOtTT    CHINA 

Writing  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
said  that  although  China  had  received  over 
$2,000,000,000  in  United  States  assistance 
since  VJ-day.  the  Communists  now  hold  al- 
most all  the  Important  areas  of  China  from 
Manchuria  to  the  Yangtze  River. 

The  Communists  have  captured  the  bulk 
of  the  military  supplies  shipped  by  this  coun- 
try to  the  Nationalists  since  VJ-day,  he  added. 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that  we  have 
given  China  more  than  $2,000,000,000  In  mUl- 
tary  assistance  since  VJ-day.  and  tnat  most 
of  it  has  fallen  into  the  Communists'  hands. 

Neither  conclusion  is  correct. 

The  $2,000,000,000  figure  ised  by  the  State 
Department  to  discredit  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
gov  rnment  Is  made  up  of  three  major  Items: 
(1)  Lend-lease.  (2)  the  value  of  surplus  mlU- 
tary  goods  sold  to  the  Chinese,  and  (3)  the 
American  contribution  to  UNRRA.  None  of 
this  was  assistance  in  the  war  against  the 
Communists.  Mr.  Acheson  shoiUd  correct 
any  Impression  that  It  was. 

Lend-lease  expenditures  since  the  war's 
end.  largely  In  services.  Included  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  Japanese  surrender  agree- 
ment. Chinese  troops  did  the  Job  there  that 
our  own  troops  did  in  Europe.  We  also 
charged  China  the  cost  of  fiying  supplies  over 
the  hump  during  the  war.  Our  service  charge 
against  China  was  $607,000,000.  against  Brit- 
ain it  was  $426,000,000.  against  Russia  $79.- 
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000.000.  Yet.  although  we  used  Chinese 
XgQOpB  and  Chinese  labor,  the  Chinese  were 
CBOdKed  with  only  $3,600,000  in  reverse  lend- 
lease  against  $191,000,000  for  Belgium. 

Much  of  the  surplus  property  sold  to  China 
was  in  Junk  condition,  and  its  value  was 
questionable.  But  we  have  President  Tru- 
man's word  that  no  weapons  which  could  be 
used  In  fighting  a  clvU  war  were  mad'  avail- 
able. 

UNRRA  suppUes  were  divided  between  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Communists. 

We  have  given  China  almost  no  mUltary 
assistance  in  the  war  against  the  Commu- 
nists. No  heavy  equipment.  Only  about 
$9,000,000  In  small-arms  ammunition. 

Anything  the  Communists  have  captured 
must  have  been  delivered  to  China  before  VJ- 
day.  We  maintained  an  arms  embargo 
against  China  from  March  1946  to  May  28, 
1947,  while  we  were  trying  to  force  a  Com- 
munist coalition  there.  No  military  funds 
were  voted  untU  AprU  1948.  Only  one  of  the 
three  ships  carrying  the  initial  cargoes  imder 
this  program  reached  the  Chinese  mainland. 
Two  docked  at  Formosa,  out  of  Communist 
reach.  By  that  time  Nationalist  China  had 
collapsed. 

It  may  be  too  late  to  save  China  from  com- 
munism. But  It  was  not  too  late  l'"  1946  or  in 
1947.  when  the  State  Department  opposed 
military  aid  for  China  Just  as  it  does  today. 


Protest  Af  ainst  Increase  of  Postal  Rates 
by  Warrea  ZimmermaB,  of  Lawreace, 
Kabs. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  War- 
ren Zimmerman,  a  prominent  business- 
man of  Lawrence,  Blans.,  has  written  an 
article  for  the  Lawrence  Daily  Journal- 
World  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  postal  rates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cowg««s- 

SIONAL  RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LBmas  TO  thx  Knrroa 

BPCAKCTO  or  P06TAI.  RA'TKS 

Eorroa  JotrRNAL-Woau) : 

I  was  interested  in  a  recent  article  In  your 
paper  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  York  concerning  an 
editorial  a  few  days  previously  In  the  Jotir- 
naJ-World  relative  to  postal  rates,  that 
gentleman  endeavoring  to  Justify  some  of 
the  prevailing,  as  well  as  proposed,  outra- 
geous charges  the  department  woiild  Inflict 
.on  the  public,  which,  after  all,  pays  fOT  It — 
provided  It  will  pay. 

Checking  over  Jiist  three  of  several  recent 
mailing  experiences  since  January  1.  1949, 
when  the  last  big  advance  was  made,  and 
not  coBSiderlng  the  proposed  additional  400 
percent  increase  as  .  method  of  strangling 
the  press  of  the  Nation,  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  terrific  charges  the  Government  Is 
already  levying  as  many  believe  in  the  form 
of  punitive  measurss  against  free  speech. 
Here  are  Just  three  examples  of  several  Jobs 
mailed,  all  of  which  run  practically  propor- 


tionate,  for  one  to   think  over.    The  first 

figure    represents    the    Kansas    Color    Press 

charge    for    printing    tlie    Jobs,    the    second 

llgtire    th«    postal    charges    for    third-class 

matter: 

Our  charge  to  patrons.  $159S7:  postal  charges 

$340.24. 
Our     charge     to     patrons,     $653.61;     postal 

charges,  $1,008.14. 
Our     charge     to     patrons.     $481.42;     postal 
charges.  $814  10. 

In  considering  all  charges  the  public 
should  understand  that  a  great  paper  miU 
In  Canada  went  far  out  into  the  woods, 
chopped  down  the  trees,  transported  the  raw 
material  hundreds  of  miles  at  great  expense 
to  Its  manufacturing  point:  ground  those 
logs  into  pulp  and  put  that  into  a  finished 
product  In  the  form  of  paper;  shipped  that 
paper  from  Kenora.  Canada,  to  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  and  made  Its  usual  profit  on  Its  part 
of  the  Jobs.  The  Kansas  Color  Press  han- 
dled all  this  roll-paper  stock;  stored  It  un- 
til needed;  competed  all  the  printing  forms 
necessary  to  get  them  Into  the  stereotypers' 
bands  who  supplied  the  plates  for  the  press- 
work  and  printing;  the  Jobs  were  printed  by 
our  firm  and  we  made  our  usual  and  regu- 
lar profit  on  same.  In  other  words,  two 
firms  got  a  good  profit  out  of  those  Jobs 
after  all  expenses  were  paid  and  the  cus- 
tomer got  his  printing  at  the  prices  quoted. 
Then  take  a  squint  at  the  postal  rates  for 
simply  handling  the  Jobs.  Yet  here  we  have 
our  Government  coming  along  and  asking 
for  400-percent  increases  in  rates. 

Does  anyone  think  the  postal  handling  of 
such  wca-k  is  more  expensive,  is  a  harder  Job 
or  requires  more  brains  and  ability  than  the 
producing  of  finished  paper  from  the  raw 
material  and  the  costs  entailed  by  printing 
same? 

We  think  there  Isn't  a  business  firm  in 
the  United  States  that  woxild  dare  attempt 
such  a  charge  for  its  servtoes,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  ttna  In  our  convictions 
that  If  the  Postal  Department  was  turned 
over  to  executives  of  business  experience 
they  could  and  would  operate  the  entire  sys- 
tem, pay  the  Government  a  good  lease  for 
the  opportunity,  handle  the  Job  better,  and 
make  a  handsome  profit  for  themselves,  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  pirtillc  a  reduced 
price  for  the  services. 

The  power  to  tax  la  truly  the  power  to 
destroy.  No  more  effective  measure  can  be 
Introduced  for  the  ultimate  elimination  of 
getting  the  printed  word  to  the  thinking 
public  than  this  steadily  increased  taxation 
system  of  printing-press  strangulation, 
which  has  the  possible,  if  not  the  positive, 
purpose  of  finally  reducing  the  American 
citizen  to  the  quid  pro  quo  or  yes  man  of 
the  Russian  pervert  or  the  Mexican  peon. 
Keep  enlightenment  away  from  the  public 
long  enough  and  It  will  soon  be  easily  con- 
trolled. A  generation  or  two  of  that  kind 
of  life  and  the  rulers  In  Washington  wUl 
be  showing  Joe  Stalin  tricks  at  herding  the 
populace  the  latter  never  dreamed  about. 

But  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  poor, 
overworked,  understaffed  postal  force  the 
Nation  over.  Seeing  the  gravy  train  run- 
ning by  for  a  good  many  years,  who  can  blame 
that,  membership  for  wanting  to  hop  on. 
Once  when  we  were  younger  we  endured  the 
life  of  a  postal  employee  for  almost  10  full 
months.  Wearying  of  the  Job  and  having 
Just  about  broken  down  physically  from  its 
exactions  (and  If  you  believe  that  you  will 
believe  anything  we  tell  you)  we  quit  that 
life  and  got  over  Into  the  printing  business 
where  we  reasoned  the  fields  were  lusher  and 
the  labor  less.  What  a  sucker  we  were  for 
not  continuing  our  postal  career,  particu- 
larly   if    that    400-percent    increase    is    put 
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Tke  New  Twist  te  the  Coaauist  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  ID.  1949 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  had  an 
interesting  and  Informative  discu.ssion  of 
the  perils  which  communism  ha^  brought 
to  our  shores.  I  take  this  means  of  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country  a  highly  significant  and  in- 
formative broadcast  recently  made  by 
Jack  Beall.  as  one  of  his  talks  in  a  scries 
of  broadcasts  on  communism — what  it  Is. 
how  it  operates,  h'^w  It  is  controlled.  Its 
conspiratorial  apparatus,  and  what  It 
means  to  you  and  your  family.  This  Is 
the  Eighty- fourth  in  a  series  of  such 
broadcasts  which  Jack  Beall  has  made 
over  the  network  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co. 

The  text  of  this  broadcast  reports  a 
new  twist  which  Mr.  Beall  believes  to  be 
taking  place  in  the  Communist  line. 
Perhaps,  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that 
Mr.  Beall  di-scusses  new  light  which  has 
been  focused  on  a  traditional  aspect  of 
the  Communist  line  which  at  times  has 
been  obscured  from  many  because,  as  al- 
ways, there  is  little  relationship  between 
what  communism  says  and  what  com- 
munism does.  In  all  events,  I  feel  that 
many  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Beall's 
analytical  discussion  of  current  Com- 
munist activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text   of   the   broadcast   printed   In   the 

RICOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the^text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Good  evening.  A  new  twist  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  '.ine  has  taken  place  aoid  it  has 
to  do  with  the  attitude  toward  Jews.  It  has 
particular  reference  to  Zionism. 

I  must  say  that  there  has  never  been  any 
real  chaxige  in  attitude  toward  Zionism  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of  the  world- 
wide propaganda  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
a  paradise  for  Jews,  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  always  been  one  of  vlol»»nt  oppo- 
sition to  Zionism  and  a  Jewish  national 
home.  One  of  the  things  which  Stalin  did 
when  he  was  Commissar  of  Nationalities — 
way  back  there  in  1919 — was  to  issue  a  de- 
cree forbidding  all  Jewish  communes  on  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  You  won't 
find  this  decree  or  the  language  I  am  about 
to  quote  In  the  collected  wc«*s  of  Josef 
Stalin  which  has  recently  been  Issued  by  the 
Soviet  State  Publishing  House.  These  quo- 
tations have  more  recently  been  dropped  out. 
because  it  would  not  serve  state  policy  But. 
in  1919.  Stalin  wrote :  "The  Jewish  communes 
and  their  central  btxreau  gather  and  group 
around  them  manifest  enemies  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Jewish  working  class  and  of  th« 
achievements  of  the  October  revolution. 
(They)  conduct  a  harmful  policy  •  •  • 
assume  governmental  functions  (of  cultural- 
educational  nature  and  social  security)  and 
give  a  distorted  edticatlon."  The  Soviet 
rulers  ha^e  recently  permitted  only  one  Jew- 
ish language  newspaper  to  function  In  all  the 
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BoTtet  UnkA;  they  closed  down  JewUh 
Kbools  and  ho«pttal»  and  old  peoples'  homea 
and  tbey  broke  up  every  organization  which 
remotely  could  be  suspected  of  foster- 
Zionism.  It  U  actually  *  crime  to  be  a 
tn  the  Soviet  Union.  You  can  be  sent 
«0  yrlaon  or  to  Siberia  for  It.  Dr.  Julius  Mar- 
golin, a  ZlonUt  leader  of  Poland  who,  him- 
self, spent  5  years  in  Stalin  s  sUve  camps 
records;  "My  most  shocking  encounters  In 
tbm  Soviet  cmntps  were  meetings  with  people 
wlM>  bad  been  sentenced  solely  for  having 
been  ZlonlsU  In  their  youth.  Before  me 
were  old  men  and  women,  broken,  without 
hope  or  faith." 

So  much  for  that  basic  attitude  In  the 
Soviet  homeland,  the  so-called  paradise  for 
Jews. 

During  the  recent  war.  the  attitude  some- 
wtMt  scrftBied.     But  when  the  war  was  over. 
tt  h«»iWn^  again.     The  Soviet  Union  saw 
a   chance   to    make   capital    with    the   Arab 
■world    in    taking   up   the   old   fight   against 
Great  Britain.     The  Zionists  were  called  the 
vanguard    of    British    imperiaUsm    and    the 
bet  then,  was  on  the  Arab  to  oust  the  British 
from    Palestine.     In    July    of    194«.    Victor 
Lutsky    the  Soviet  expert  on  Palestine,  lec- 
tured in  Moscow,  strongly  assailing  the  Jews 
and  the  Zionists  for  trying  to  make  a  Jew- 
Hh-capltailst    state    out    of    Palestine.      He 
declared  that  the  Arabs,  having  lived  there 
for  many  centuries  were  entiUed  to  call  the 
country    their    own.     But    in    1947,    with    a 
rapidly  rising  move  by  Palestinian  Jews  for 
Independence.    Stalin    shifted    his    bet.     He 
■aw  a  chance  to  oust  Britain  from  the  Holy 
X<aBd  and  perhaps  install  a  government  there 
which  would  be  friendly  to  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
In  the  United  Nations,  the  representatives  of 
Stalin  supported  the  partition  plan.     For  a 
period  from  1947.  up  to  last  faU.  the  line  was 
oatenaibly    pro-Israel     and     pro-Zlonlst.     It 
MTvad  to  confuse  many  Jews.     The  gullible 
believed   that    the   U.  S.   S.   R.   was   Israels 
true    friend.     It    caused    embarrassment    to 
Britain  and  to  the  United  States.     But  with 
Brttaln  out  and  the  new  state  of  Israel  es- 
takttihed.    came    the    new    attittjde    of    the 
T7  S.  3  R.— really  Just  a  reversion  to  the  old 
line. 

The  first  open  manifestation  came  last  fall 
when  nya  Khrenberg.  the  very  prominent 
Soviet  Journalist,  wrote  a  piece  for  Pravda. 
He  critici»d  Israel.  Zionism,  and  the  Jews, 
and  among  other  things,  said  that  "Israel  s 
bourgeoisie  is  no  better  than  the  bourgeoisie 
In  other  countries." 

Shortly  thereafter  began  a  campaign  to 
eliminate  Jewish  Intellectuals  from  cultural 
life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  campaign  was 
cloaked  under  the  gulae  of  purging  home- 
less coeaopdRens.  But  that  was  another 
name  for  Jews,  as  It  very  qiackly  turned  out. 
Fifty  indivldiials  were  attacked,  and.  of  thoee 
ao.  4fl  were  Jews.  And  in  order  to  make  It 
MflclenUy  clear,  the  press  of  the  Soviet 
QBMm— the  Und  where  there  Is  no  dlscrim- 
tgfttVn    ttie  pent^***  for  Jews— the  Soviet 

CM  ntmnd  to  the  purge  victims,  flrst  by 
ir  BuaslttalMd  n^inee  and  then  put  their 
Miglnal  Jevlab  nutee  in  parentheses  after- 
ward.    It  spoke  uf.tbe  -imlfnent.  putrid 
story  wrUUn  by  homclces  eosoaopoUUn  Mel- 
n^^r^  tlielmsnt  "    It  spoke  of  the  "cynical. 
impudent  actMUae  of  B.  Takovleff   (Holu- 
menn».'    Tbe  yin«i  of  literary  tigun*  even 
filaa^ail  40vn  to  the  lover  depths  of  the 
lovtet  tttenry  fteUl    eporte  writers.    But  it 
Mens  that   Jbwleh  sports  writers  are   not 
in  — -|ses     eoamopolitans — they     are     called 
rtlees  wanderers,   and   these  wander- 
k«>t  the  full  treatment;  O.  Tasny— Jewish 
Flnkelbteln;      V.     Vlctorofl— JewUh 
Zlochevaky;    and   A.   Svetoff— JewUh 
Sheldlin.    I  think  that  this  is  highly 
■IgnlflcAnt.    Here  is  a  prees.  r\m  by  and  for 
tbe    Oovemment— the    directors    of    which 
never  make  a  move  or  s  departure  from  their 
H^^  poUBtas  without  first  clearing  it  with 
tbe  OaaHMnlK  Ferty  control  chief— here  Is 
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eid  of   November    1948.     Then 


COBC  munlty 


aid 


IX  ore 
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pr(  ferred 


anti-Zionist     riots     broke     out— staged     by 
Communists.       The     Zionist     headquarters 
were    stormed    and    seized.      Many     people 
were  arrested.     Then  a  fortnight  Uter.  all 
Zionist   parties   were  dissolved.     The   Com- 
munists announced  that  it  was  done  volun- 
tarily but  not  many  people  will  believe  that 
one      Delegations  were  appointed  in   Israel 
to  try  to  get  to  Bucharest  and  break   the 
deadlock.     The   delegations   were   refused   a 
visa    into    Rumania.      Last    February,    an 
almost-rlot   took   place,   when   a   rumor   got 
started  In  Bucharest  that  the  Israeli  Lega- 
tion   had    started    to    register    people    who 
wanted    to   go   to   Palestine.     Thousands    of 
Jews    surged   Into    the    streets    around    the 
Israeli    Legation.      The    same    rumors    got 
started  three  times  later  and  the  same  thing 
happened,  each  time.    It  proved  to  be  more 
than     the     Rumanian     Communists     could 
stand.     They  arrested  seven  Israelis,  charg- 
ing  them   with   organizing   the   demonstra- 
Uons.     Moshe   Sharet.   Foreign   Minuter   of 
Israel,  sent  a  note  to  Anna  Pauker  asking 
for  a  review  of  the  whole  situation  but  noth- 
ing has  come  of  it. 

A  recent  publication  gotten  out  by  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee,  and  entitled  "Jews 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,"  tells  the  story  of 
why  the  Jews  want  to  get  away  from  the 
satellite  counUies.  I  understand  that  the 
publication  will  be  sent  to  anyone  who 
wants  It.  The  title  Is  "Jews  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  ■  and  it  is  gotten  out  by  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee.  If  you  want  it.  write  to 
me  and  I  will  turn  your  requests  over  to  the 
proper  party.  I  regret  that  I  haven't  the 
time  here  to  go  into  the  really  outrageous 
treatment  which  Jews  have  received  In  coun- 
tries dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union— the 
country  which  has  posed  throughout  all  the 
years  as  the  friend  of  the  Jew  and  the  coun- 
try where  no  anti-Semitism  is  practiced  or 
permitted.    It  should  open  some  eyes. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  Jewish  or- 
ganization which  has  its  eyes  very  wide  open 
to  the  facts  as  they  relate  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  am  happy  to  see  it  get  a  good  start  in 
American  life.  It  Is  to  have  a  luncheon  on 
the  2d  of  May,  at  the  Hotel  Martinique. 
In  New  York,  to  celebrate  its  anniversary. 
The  organization  is  called  The  American 
Jewish  League  Against  Communism,  Inc. 
Its  chairman  is  Alfred  Kohlberg,  Importer 
and  publisher,  and  Its  executive  director  is 
Rabbi  Benjamin  Schultz. 

On  the  board  of  directors  are  some  of  the 
best    fighters    against    communism    in    this 
country — and  they  are  all  Jews.     And  it  re- 
minds me  to  say  this  to  you— and  I  mean  it 
most   sincerely.     A   lot   of   people   are   con- 
stantly writing  In  to  me  or  saying   in   my 
presence  that  communism  is  a  Jewish  move- 
ment— that    most  of   the   people  connected 
with  communism  in  this  country  are  Jews. 
I  would  like  to  cite  the  fact  that  even  though 
there  were  some  Jews— a  large   number  at 
Jews  among  those  who  participated  In  the 
October  revolution  In  Russia,  there  are  only 
two  Jews  who  now  are  among   the  ruling 
group  of  Soviet  RuMla.    And  as  for  thU  coun- 
try—tt  Is  true  that  a  large  number  at  Com- 
munlsu  arc  Jews— larger  than  the  ratio  of 
Jews  to  the  total  population  would  suggeet. 
But  I  make  this  point — tbe  same  thing  is 
true  of  anti-Communist  Jews — a  far  greater 
number  of  Jews  are  active  antt-Communlsu 
tn  thU  country  than  the  ratio  of  Jews  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  country  would  sug- 
gest.   Jews  have  been  active  In  both  camps — 
but  there  has  been  far  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  Communist  side  and  not  enough  on  the 
other.     Where  do  you  find  bonnier  fighters 
against  communism  than  Alfred  Kohlberg. 
Isaac  Don  Levlne.  Eugene  Lyons.  George  So- 
kolsky.  Benjamin  Gltlow.  Benjamin  Mandel. 
Ben  Stolberg,  Prof.  Sydney  Hook,  Prof.  Marry 
S.  Schwartz,  Congressman  Abe  Multer,  Jerzy 
Ollcksman,  Morrie  Rysklnd.  of  the  movies. 
Sol    Levitas.    of    the    New    Leader,   and    Abe 
Kahn,  editor  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward. 
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and  many  more  I  haven't  time  to  name? 
And  most  of  them  are  on  the  board  of  this 
comparatively  new  organization — tbe  Amer- 
lean  Jewish  League  Against  Communism. 

If  antleommunism  should  be  bereft  of 
these  activists,  I  do  not  know  where  their 
like  would  be  found.  In  those  men  I've  Just 
named.  I  dare  say  you  have  fully  one-quarter 
of  the  big  names  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism In  this  country.  If  some  of  you  per- 
sist m  saying  that  communism  is  a  Jewish 
movement.  I  might  make  reply — with  far 
greater  accuracy — that  antlcommxmiBm  Is  a 
Jewish  movement.  I  only  wish  as  large  a 
proportion  of  "us  gentiles"  were  enlisted  as 
strongly  and  as  effectively  In  the  fight. 

Tills  Is  Jack  BeaU  saying  good  night  from 
Washington. 


Address  by  Hon.  Arttmr  H.  Vandenbers, 
of  MkliisaBf  at  Aaanal  Award  Dinner 
of  Theodore  Rooseyelt  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


<w 


HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  26  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reccbd  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  last  evening  in 
New  York  City  before  the  Theodore 
Ploosevelt  Memorial  Association. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's remarks,  delivered  before  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Memorial  Association, 
will,  without  objection,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  Is  as  follows: 


It  is  Impossllile  adequately  to  express  my 
htimble  gratitude  for  the  distinguished 
honor  which  the  Theoccre  Roosevelt  lAemo- 
rial  Association  has  done  me  with  this  award. 
I  would  not  dare  pretend  that  your  gener- 
ous citation  is  warranted.  I  prefer  to  look 
upon  it  as  £.  token  of  our  comnuui  interest 
in  those  ideals  of  peace  with  honor  and  jus- 
tice fur  which  your  rugged  patron  was  tbe 
prime  exemplar  of  bis  day  and  age. 

Aa  a  lad  of  16  I  lost  my  first  Job  because 
I  briefly  knocked  off  work,  wltbout  leave,  one 
aft«rnoon  in  order  to  aae  Theodore  Booaavelt 
In  a  parade  which  welcomed  him  to  my  home 
town  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President  bi 
1900.  I  Just  bAd  to  see  my  bero.  Neailjr  baU 
a  century  has  passed.  I  have  not  rtiangart  my 
mind.  Ha  was  one  at  tbe  soperlatSiw  AflMrU 
cans. 

His  concept  for  bis  country  waa  a  sqttara 
deal  for  aU  tta  ettlaens  wltli  ^paatai  privllafaB 
for  none.  His  decisive  character  drove  bim 
into  relentleaa  action  for  tbeee  Ideala.  His 
Uvod  and  died  a  atnnnotis  warrior  for  ]us- 
ttoa— at  home  md  abroad.  He  loved  America. 
Be  gave  it  an  the  loyalty  of  Ma  p«at  beart. 
Be  kindled  the  moral  imaglnatloiiB  of  bis 
eountrymen.  He  lifted  their  builBOUs. 
would  that  be  were  bere  today. 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  dlspoaal  I  want  to 
oonault  his  memory  with  reference  to  the 
paramount  problem  of  this  critical  hour — 
the  course  bis  country  should  foUow  when 
the  world  longs  for  a  peace  that  is  denied  to 
It  by  Cammunist  imperialism.  It  wotiid  be 
unforgivable  for  anyone  to  aasimie  to  assign 
him  specific  attltodes  aa  of  today.  But  he 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  us  consulUtion 


with  the  psveepts  which  he  wrote  Into  our 
national  inheritance. 

Let  us  remember,  first  of  all.  that  be  was 
a  man  of  peace.  Peace  with  righteousnees 
was  his  dominant  passion.  That  was  his  fa- 
vorite word.  We  are  prone  to  speak  of  peace 
with  Justice  and  with  honor.  A  thousand 
times  he  spoke  of  peace  with  rlghteooHieae. 
"I  abhor  war."  he  said.  "I  put  peace  very 
high  as  an  agent  for  bringlxiiB  about  right- 
eousness. But  if  I  must  choose  between 
righteousness  and  peace.  I  choose  righteors- 
ness." 

He  practiced  what  he  preached.  Throu^ 
skillful  negotiation  he  brought  the  war  e- 
tween  Japan  and  Russia  to  an  end.  He  de- 
served and  won  tbe  Nobel  peace  prize.  He 
proposed  a  World  Peace  League  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  upon  Juridical  peace.  He  want- 
ed democratic  nations  to  severally  guarantee 
each  other  against  violation.  We  struggle 
today  in  the  lengthened  shadow  of  his  pre- 
science. 

I  repeat  he  was  a  man  of  peace  above  eil 
else — Just  as  his  Nation  today,  in  all  of  its 
international  adventures,  hopes  and  prays 
and  strives  for  peace.  No  matter  what  the 
national  security  requires  in  defense  against 
potential  aggressors,  the  end  result  we  seek 
is  peace — and  no  amount  of  self-serving  in- 
ternational slander  can  make  it  otherwise. 
We   want   a   llve-and-let-live    world. 

But  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  no  Illusions 
about  peace.  Referring  to  the  16  years  after 
the  first  Hague  Conference,  he  said: 

"These  years  have  seen  immense  increase 
of  war.  These  facts  furnish  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  our  failure  to  work  zealously  for 
peace,  but  they  absolutely  require  us  to  un- 
derstand that  It  is  noxious  to  work  for  a 
peace  not  based  on  righteousness,  and  use- 
less to  work  for  a  peace  based  on  righteous- 
ness unless  we  put  force  back  of  righteous- 
ness." 

And  so  this  man  of  peace  was  virile  in  his 
defense  of  It.  He  sent  the  American  battle 
fleet  around  the  world  as  a  hint  to  foreign 
jingoes  that  though  America  "spoke  softly" 
It  carried  a  "big  stick."  He  said:  *T  stand 
for  the  safety  that  is  obtained  by  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  not  by  the  sacrifice  of 
duty."  He  said:  "It  Is  a  wicked  thing  to  be 
neutral  between  right  and  wrong."  He  said, 
"Let  us  not  boast,  not  Insult  anyone,  but 
make  up  our  minds  coolly  what  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say;  say  it;  and  then  stand  to  it, 
whatever  the  consequences." 

lljis  men  of  peace  fought  for  righteoua- 
neas  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Subee- 
quently  he  instantly  saw  tbe  challenge  in 
World  War  I.  He  personally  sought  to  flgbt 
again.  Becauae  of  age  he  was  refuaed  a  com- 
bat commission.  But  bis  four  aona  want  to 
France.  Two  were  wounded.  Tbo 
waa  billad.  Oam  at  my  most 
seaaions  la  a  longhand  note  tram  talm  tlumlc- 
Ing  me  for  an  editorial  I  bad  written  on 
tbls  theme.  "When  you  apeak  of  my  boya." 
be  wrote,  "you  hit  ma  wbera  I  live." 

Z  ba«e  my  own  aonvirtloB  aa  to 


would  say  U  he  ware 

each  at  you   to  yoor  oara 

simply  quote: 

"Above  aU  lei  us  ramambar  tbat  words 
count  only  wban  tbay  give  aapraaaloa  to 
deeds  or  are  to  be  translatad  into  Umd.  Tba 
leaders  of  tbe  red  terror  prattled  of  peace 
while  they  steeped  tbelr  bands  in  tbe  blood 
of  the  innocent:  and  many  a  tyrant  baa 
called  it  peace  when  be  bas  scourged  honest 
protest  into  silence.  Utards  mnaC  be  judged 
by  deeds.** 

And  I  give  you  bla  magnlfletntly  tbrflllng 
apoatrophe  to  the  oonecienoe  of  his  coun- 
try— his  challenge  to  every  patrlot-heMt 
which  beau  in  the  sublime  American  tradi- 
tion at  kaeping  dataa  with  destiny.  Said 
he: 

"My  cotmtrymen.  I  believe  in  you  with  all 
my   heart.     I  am  proud   that  it  bas   been 


granted  me  to  be  a  dtlaen  In  a  nation  of 
such  glorious  opportunities.  We  have  no 
choice,  we  people  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  shall  play  a  great  port 
in  the  world.  That  has  been  determlsad 
for  us  by  fate,  by  tbe  march  of  events.  We 
have  to  play  that  pert.  All  tbat  we  can  de- 
cide Is  whether  we  shall  play  It  well  or  ttl." 

I  submit,  my  fellow  Americans,  that  these 
words  were  written  for  the  ages  I  stibmlt 
that  never  did  they  bum  with  ereater  glory — 
never  did  they  more  accurately  define  real- 
ity— never  did  they  more  vividly  point  the 
goal— than  thev  do  tonight  in  our  peace- 
travall  of  1949  We  have  no  choice  as  to 
wheth*  OT  not  we  shall  play  a  vital  part  in 
the  world.  All  that  we  can  decide  is  whether 
we  shall  plav  It  well  or  111.  His  memory 
bids  us  play  it  well.    I  dare  to  think  we  wUl. 

And  how  do  we  "play  it  well"? 

There  are  conscientious  differences  erf 
opinion.  No  sane  man  can  say:  "I  know  the 
answer."  We  must  choose  between  cal- 
culated risks.  We  must  neither  overextend 
ourselves  nor  overpromlse  others.  One 
choice,  however,  is  denied  to  us  unless  we 
are  ready  tor  suicide.  Theodore  Rooeevelt 
said  it  aU  half  a  century  ago.  We  cannot 
withdraw  within  ourselves.  The  moet  power- 
ful nation  on  earth  either  Justifies  its  pre- 
eminence or  loses  it.  It  either  stands  or 
falls.  No  niatter  how  fevMTshly  we  might 
seek  to  Insulate  ourselves.  If  world  war 
m  ever  starte.  It  will  be  aimed  at  tie. 
These  are  the  facts  <rf  life.  They  are  sharply 
different  facta  than  they  were  before  Peail 
Harbor  and  Hiroshimo.  It  were  best  for  us 
to  acknowledge  them  in  advance  and  act 
accordingly — not  only  for  tbe  sake  of  all  the 
precious  freedoms  personified  by  western 
clvlllaation.  but  also  and  particularly  tor 
the  sake  of  the  survival  at  tbe  United  Statea 
of  AmMlca. 

How  do  we  "play  tt  well"? 

1.  We  see  to  it  that  our  international  con- 
duct Is  scrupulously  and  fearlessly  honest; 
that  it  nevo*  seeks  unfr.lr  advantage;  that 
it  never  gives  needless  c:.-nae;  that  it  always 
welcomes  good-faith  negotiation:  that  It  Is 
as  friendly  as  it  is  firm;  that  it  is  as  depend- 
able as  It  is  fair. 

2.  We  ever  prove  our  devotion  to  the  end 
reaeult  of  jtist  the  honorable  and  rtghteous 
peace — without  a  thought  of  conquest  over 
I  inch  of  foreign  territory  or  over  cme  alien 
soul. 

3.  We  cooperate  with  like-minded,  peace- 
living.  Independent  nations  to  preserve  our 
common  inheritance  of  freedom — «i.s  exem- 
plified in  the  Marshall  plan  and  as  spelled 
out  in  the  principles  and  pxirposes  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  Rio  and  Atlantic 
Pacts.  Particularly  In  the  latter  we  dis- 
courage any  potential  armed  aggtesor's  mla- 
taken  concept  that  he  can  "divide  and  oon- 
qusr"  tkAs  •ommimity  of  freedom.  We 
advise  him  In  advance  tbat  he  cannot  win. 

4.  We  crave  a  brotberhood  of  good 
nalgbbora  with  ev«ry  otber  people  on  tbla 
anxious  and  unhappy  glatoe.  But  we  sball 
aat  be  booby-trapped.  Tbsra  la  no  trace  at 
Mndsto  iB  our  aoida, 

0.  In  tba  words  at  Theodore  Booaevelt,  we 
make  up  our  minds  coaly  wbat  it  is  nacsa 
aary  to  say:  aay  ftr,  mmI  ttoan  stand  to  It. 
whatever  tbe  consequencas. 

%.  Laamtng  from  tbo  past  aw  maatbasaad^ 
for  tbe  future.  This  means  a  plan  for  war 
If  an  armed  aggreaaor  attacks.  But  even 
mere  ImpartMt  asd  e«sn  aoas  dlfleult,  it 
means  a  plan  for  paaoa  vhlflli  as  yet  only 
dimly  umirtss  oa  tba  taasOe  board  of  time. 

Yet,  lir.  Cbairmaa.  peace  oould  be  so  near 
though  it  often  aeema  so  far.  There  win  be 
no  world  war  m  unless  Communist  Riissla 
starts  It:  and  there  will  be  no  prior  armed 
iiggn— ton  upon  tbe  Soviets — least  at  all 
from  the  United  States — to  provoke  any 
such  calamity.  The  truth  is  that  UUs  trtlOle 
earth — barring  only  Moecow  and  Its  satellites 
and  Ita  fifth  columns — is  demonstrably  ready 
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and  caffcr  to  "live  and  let  live"  In  a  free  world 
of  freemen  under  the  authortty  of  the  United 
Naiiona.  We  are  continuoualy  ;»epared  to 
„At«  our  own  food  faith  in  thia  te- 
I  we  do.  for  example,  with  our  spurned 

for    40   yvara   of    mutual    defense 

a^itaMt  resurgent  nartam. 

There  can  be  no  raUonal  doubt  about  our 
atutudes.  Though  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
•re  constantly  reminded  of  the  atom  bomb's 
cMMtrophic  threat  to  humankind — a  proa- 
peet  which  would  give  even  madmen  pause- 
yet  the  civilized  work|-a  frwtaat  tribute  to 
)t«  confidence  In  the  United  States  is  its  lack 
at  fear  that  our  A-bomb  monopoly  will  be 
Blsoaed.  No  amount  of  self-serving,  antl- 
AMsncan  propaganda — no  conspiracy  of  slan- 
der against  our  international  motives — can 
wipe  oot  this  simple  but  overwhelming  dem- 
onstration of  supreme  faith.  Incontestably. 
there  it  ».  And  It  is  further  warranted  by 
our  programs,  unprecedented  in  human  his- 
tory, to  help  ether  nations  help  themselves 
But  there  Is  another  force  of  even  greater 
potential  to  the  Uvea  of  men  and  nations — 
^id  it  is  ent'rely  in  the  hands  of  Soviet 
■iMtia's  rules.  It  is.  Ironically,  there  mo- 
nopoly In  the  peace  destiny  of  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

Greater  In  Its  effects  than  our  whole  store- 
house of  atom  bombs  would  be  an  announce- 
wmat  tonight— backed  by  deeds  to  give  It 
mamm  feasted  semblance  of  reality— that  Mos- 
cow m^km  to  heal  the  East-West  breach  in 
world  rtffttlons;  that  communism  la  ready  to 
drop  i«  plana  for  external  conquest  and  sub- 
version; that  the  PoUtbtiro  Is  truly  ready  lor 
mutual,  good-faith  efforts  to  create  a  livable 
world  in  which  free  self-determination  shall 
dKkSe  any  nation's  accepted  Ideology;  and 
ttet  effectively  dlrclpllDed.  adequately  super- 
Ttaed.  universal  dlsai  mametit  alkali  be  the 
world's  profneelTe  goal  on  a  new  agenda  of 
for  the  people  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
■epobllcs  and  for  all  the  other 
^__^  ta  a  friendly  world.  Even  to  lift  the 
Patln  Mockade  would  be  startling  lunahlne 
in  a  dismal  sky. 

Pcrbapa  X  speak  In  Idle  fables.     Perhips  I 
.AM  to  awiwiiT  for  tbe  Kremlin's  sueplelons 
own  purposes.    Perhaps  the  Manrtan 
is  an  InevtUble  denial  of  peace.     Per- 
peace  cannot  be  put  depend- 
ably on  paper      Certainly  we  have  learned 
ttst   BMrely    ptstttng    it   on    paper    Is    not 
CBOCVb— aa  wttacaa  tbe  fact,  for  example,  that 
not  even  the  Litvtaat  tieemanta  upon  which 
iM  baaed  our  recogBttton  of  Bomta  IS  years 
1^0  have  been  honored.     But  regardless  of 
dlscotiragemeots   the    ptirsuit    of    righteous 
peace  nnat  aver  be  our  open-minded  aim  and 
M  least  I  have  summed  up  the  para- 
jMMam  of  the  world  tn  a  single  para- 
graph.    I  have  put  responsibility  where  It 

belongs. 

Mr.  Cbalrman.  Theodore  Roosevelt  carried 
a  friendly  and  righteous  "big  stick  '  Yet.  he 
also  won  the  Nobel  peace  prize  He  thus 
personified  the  double  role  which  I  would 
iMlgn  to  my  country  tonight. 

Again.  X  thank  the  Theodore  Boosevelt 
Ifemorlal  Association  for  lu  dUtlngwlshed 
consideration. 
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THE    DANGER 

la  years  we  have  warned 
the   dangers    of    Government 
the  lnevitabili*,y  of  catas- 
sequel  to  an  Inflation  dellb- 
ipon  the  Nation  in  the  name 
the  folly  of  debt  financing, 
the  disaster  that  will  fol- 
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levels.     And,   because   the 
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ire   not   matters   of    necessity 
choice,  we  have  urged 
Efficiency  and  debt  reduction — 
as  preventive  measures, 
need  for  these  Is  so  Immedl- 
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^atement   In  the   widely  read 
bearing  emphatically  and 
!  he   same    associated   subjects. 
the  heading.  "The  Great 
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for  this? 

(^anlzatlon  and  the  fight  of  the 

of  both  parties  to  block  reform. 

loover  begged  Congress  to  give 

authoruy  to  get  the  Government  on  a 
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"Ten  times  Hoover  pleaded  and  10  times 
was  he  refused. 

•Red  tape  was  killing  the  Nation. 

"With  the  second  war  over  in  1945  It  was 
obvious  to  everybody  regardless  of  party  af- 
filiations that  something  had  to  be  done. 

••President     Truman     and     the     Congress 

agreed. 

"To  eliminate  politics  It  was  also  agreed 
that  there  should  be  six  Democrats  and  six 
Republicans  on  a  commission  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  reform. 

••It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Herbert 
Hoover  was  the  one  man  In  all  the  United 
States  best  qualified  to  head  the  group. 

"Mr.  Hoover  Is  73  years  of  age.  He  has  no 
political  ambitions  of  "ftny  kind.  Regardless 
of  party  lines  he  has  served  the  Nation  under 
President  Truman  faithfully  and  brilliantly 
both  In  war  and  p>eace. 

"The  Commission  has  drawn  the  best 
brains  from  all  walks  of  life  in  the  United 
States. 

••Never  before,  not  even  In  time  of  war,  has 
there  been  such  a  galaxy  of  experts  on  man- 
agement. 

■•For  2  years  these  experts  have  studied 
our  Government.  Now  they  have  ready  15 
separate  reports.  All  of  these  mesh  Into  one 
magnificent  presentation  of  what  Is  needed 
to  save  us  from  national  bankruptcy,  and  to 
meet  Moscow. 

"No  American  of  Intelligence  can  read 
these  reports  without  gasping  in  hcrror  at 
our  dangers. 

"Yet  there  is  a  grave  possibility  that  the 
greatest  task  of  its  kind  ever  accomplished 
In  the  history  of  America  will  go  for  naught. 
•The  mean  and  petty  politicians  of  both 
parties  are  seeking  to  destroy  It  for  their  own 
selfish  ends. 

"As  Hoover  stated  to  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, the  danger  U  as  It  was  in  all  other  such 
efforts,  'They  died  of  gr:  sshopper  bites." 

"Here,  then.  Is  the  call  to  the  American 
people  of  every  honest  shade  of  political  be- 
lief. 

"Here  Is  the  challenge  to  save  us  from  the 
fate  for  which  Moscow  Is  waiting. 
'•Shall  we  continue  to  drift? 
•'Or  shaU  we  be  aroused  in  time  by  a  mighty 
outburst  of  public  sentiment? 

"The  people  of  America  have  crtJsaded  for 
war  bonds,  for  Red  Cross,  for  community 
chests,  for  every  worthy  effort  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man. 

"Twice  In  one  generation  they  have  gone 
to  war  to  fight  for  human  liberty.  They  have 
poured  forth  the  llfeblood  of  their  youth  and 
their  treastire.  They  have  willingly  and  with- 
out protest  taken  upon  their  backs  the  most 
staggering  burden  of  debt  history  has  ever 
recorded. 
'•Has  all  this  been  In  vain? 
"The  Bible  has  said  that  where  there  Is  no 
vision  the  people  perish. 

"Will  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  the  AFL  and  the  CIO. 
the  chiu-ch  leaders  of  all  denominations, 
every  civic-minded  group,  every  noonday 
club,  every  Individual  citizen,  unite  as  we 
have  always  done  In  war,  to  campaign  against 
the  evil  which  is  destroying  us? 

••Will  there  come  a  clarion  call  for  battle? 
"Only  public  opinion  can  save  the  United 
States  from  the  biireaucrata  who  stifle  us. 
•"The  politicians  of  neither  party  will  move 
tmleas  they  hear  the  mighty  roar  of  an 
aroused  populace.  That  is  what  they  dread, 
the  only  thing  they  fear. 

••  Public  sentiment  Is  everything,'  said 
Lincoln.  'With  public  sentiment  nothing  can 
fall.  Without  It  nothing  can  succeed.' 
"Our  one  hope  Is  the  p* .  .ile  themselvec. 
"Facing  the  Communist  horde,  surrotmded 
as  we  are  by  darkness  and  chaos  across  tbe 
world,  this  must  be  a  holy  crusade,  a  flgbt 
for  God.  for  country,  and  for  humanity." 
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or 

IN  THE  SENATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  llK  1949 

Mr.  WKERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcosd  an  addre.ss  deliv- 
ered on  Friday.  April  22,  by  Benjamin 
M.  Namm,  of  Broolclyn,  immediate  jMist 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  before  the  Piedmont 
Sales  Conference,  held  at  Charlotte. 
N.  C.  which  reflects  the  concern  widely 
held  among  independent  businessmen 
and  Americans  generally  over  pressures 
existent  today  to  substitute  State  social- 
Lsm  for  our  traditional  freedoms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ous  New  Hcmubohs 
There  are  a  nximber  of  reasons  why  I  al- 
ways am  pleased  to  come  to  Charlotte.  Any 
merchant  can  profit  from  even  a  casual  visit 
to  your  great  retail  storea  and  this  Is  par- 
ticularly true  when  they  are  in  the  process 
of  organizing  a  series  of  great  sales  to  cele- 
brate the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  yoxir 
fair  city.  Charlotte  was,  I  understand,  set- 
tled In  1750.  althoxigh  it  was  not  incorporated 
untU  16  years  later. 

Tbe  main  attraction  here,  however,  has 
alwaya  oooslsted  of  your  many  fine  dtlaena. 
And.  I  woidd  Ilka  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
publtaber  and  editors  of  your  great  news- 
paper. tlM  Ckaelotta  Obawar.  Ita  ttmely  edi- 
torials have  revertaaraled  not  cmly  thioogbout 
the  South  but  also  throtighout  the  entire 
land  Let  me  quote:  "The  ctioice  liee  be- 
tween European  state  aoelallam  and  American 
prtrate  enterprlae. "  This  they  have  laid, 
tte*  and  again,  and  never  were  words  more 
truly  spoken. 

LSVT   OB   aXCHT 

This  great  land  of  ours  Is  Indeed  at  the 
crosbToads.  One  road  leads  sharply  to  the 
left  and  is  beset  with  tbe  obstacles  of  regi- 
mentation, bureaucracy,  and  staUsm.  The 
other  road,  which  is  on  the  right  side.  Is 
paved  with  the  solid  blocks  of  incentive.  In- 
dividualism, and  democracy. 

The  theme  of  your  conference  is  New 
Horlaons  for  Selling.  It  suggests  the  lines 
In  Bdmond  Rostand's  Chanticleer  which  are 
as  follows : 

"And  sounding  In  advance  Its  victory,  my 
song  sets  forth  so  clear,  so  proud,  so  peremp- 
tory, that  the  horizon,  seized  with  a  rosy 
trembling,  obeys  me." 

Yes.  we  need  a  new  bor'lzon  for  selling. 
We  men  and  women  of  business  need  a  song 
of  economic  freedom  so  clear  and  so  chal- 
lenging, that  the  crimson-tinged  horizon  will 
obey  our  call. 

Let  me  put  It  briefly:  Dtirlng  the  past 
decade.  American  business  has  done  a  fine 
Job  of  creating  mass  production  and  maae 
distribution.  Unfortunately,  we  have  done  a 
sorry  Job  of  creating  mass  tinderstanding. 

The  greatest  single  lesson  that  we  must 
learn  Is  to  sell  our  system  along  with  our 
products. 

Last  month.  Fortune  magazine  said: 

"Soft  socialism  threatens  the  United  SUtes 
of  America — this  kind  of  socialism  Is  tech- 
nically different  from  the  old-fashioned 
brand.  But  It  leads  to  the  same  result — a 
vast  and  dangerous  Increase  in  the  power  of 
the  state  over  men's  lives." 


Over  14.000.000  families,  almost  40  percent 
of  our  total  population,  now  receive  reguiar 
mcxithly  checks  from  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  have  over  2,000.000  Federal  •■»> 
ployees.  four  times  aa  many  as  we  iMd  If 
years  ago.  It  costs  us  as  much  to  maintain 
our  Federal  Government,  with  its  1,816 
sprawling  departmenta.  agencies,  and  bu- 
reaus, ae  it  ooats  us  to  feed  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  the  country. 

rSDOUI.  PAXTICIPAT701V  IN  BtlSmSS 

0\ir  Federal  Government  Is  Involved  In 
buslnees-type  enterprises  to  the  atagserlng 
total  of  $164.CC0  000.000.  This  amounts  to  al- 
most $1,200  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  the  country. 

The  enormous  scope  of  Federal  participa- 
tion in  business  was  revealed  In  the  recent 
report  of  the  Hoover  Commission  wlitch  said : 

"The  Government  owns  or  has  flrancial 
Interests  In  concerns  which  engage  dtmrtlf 
or  indirectly  in  ler.ding  money,  goaraate^BC 
loans  and  deposits,  writing  life  insurance; 
producing,  distributing,  and  selling  electnc 
power  and  fertillaers;  operation  of  railroads 
and  aidpa:  purchasing  and  selling  of  farm 
protfhRta,  and  smelting  and  sale  of  metals 

•"The  Government's  direct  Investment  In 
these  enterprises  ts  In  excess  of  §20,000.000,- 
000.  and  there  are  further  authorised  com- 
mitments to  supply  about  $14,000,000,000  to 
ttaem.  In  addition,  the  Government  g\iar- 
antees  directly  or  indirectly  about  $90,000,- 
000.000  of  depoeits  or  mortgages,  and  the  life 
limiiMMie  written  by  the  Government  ap- 
pcoadMB  MOJBMJOOO.OOO." 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  our  Ped«ral 
Government  is  now  Involved  in  busineaa-tfpe 
enterprises  to  an  amount  exceeding,  in  dollar 
volume,  sll  the  goods  and  services  sold  at 
retail  in  the  entire  country  during  the  past 
year. 


IK  must  be  appaevnt  to  aU  that  this  pre- 
cious land  of  ours,  aloog  with  Canada,  now 
repreeente  the  last  great  hope  for  free  and 
prtvate  enterprise  tfanmgboat  tbe  world. 
Virtually  all  of  the  oClier  coontnaa  are  en- 
gulfed  In  some  form  or  oUMr  of  controlled 
economv,  varying  to  degree  tram  attenuated 
•oclollam  to  full-fledged  commtmlam. 

BuMla  la  an  expanding  imperlallam  which 
boaa$i  af  tbe  fact  that  It  dominatca  IBO  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  It  U  ruled  by  a  revo- 
Intlonary  dlctatcrshlp  whoee  cardinal  doc- 
trine ts  the  InevttabUlty  of  war  between  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  the  bourgeois  statea. 
That  doctrme  was  subordinated  when  Ruarta 
WM  attacked  by  Hitler  and  needed  bourgeflto 
help.  But  Marshal  Stalin  revived  the  Issue 
tfearly  in  his  famous  speech  of  February  9, 
1946.  The  Imminent  downfall  of  capitalism 
for  which  he  then  called  has  be«i  reiterated 
■toce  then,  day  in  and  day  out. 

France,  ravaged  by  two  wars  In  20  yean, 
has  been  too  torn  with  internal  strife  to  plan 
an  effective  role  In  the  world  struggle.  One- 
third  of  her  voters  belong  to  the  Communist 
Party.  Their  leader,  Maurice  Thorez.  said, 
a  few  weeks  ago: 

•Tn  the  event  of  war.  French  workers  wui 
receive  the  Soviet  Army  with  open  arma  and 
do  everything  to  render  war  against  Oie 
Soviet  Union  not  Just  difBcult  but  Impoa- 

slble." 

This  utt«ance  was  promptly  paraphrased 
by  Palmiro  Togllattl.  the  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  Italy.  Communist  leaders 
throughout  the  Brltiab  Empire  tb«i  made 
similar  statements. 

KKGZJUfD'S  SOCUUSir 

Commenting  upon  the  results  of  social- 
ism In  England  several  months  ago.  the  Lon- 
don Sunday  Tlmee  editorialized  as  follows: 

"In  Epg1<»"d  there  is  no  Incentive  to  bold 
undertakings  •  •  •  Today  It  is  safer  to 
be  a  bureaucrat  than  a  maker  and  the  young 
men  know  It  •  •  •  Socialism  Is  com- 
petition without  prizes,  boredom  without 
hope,   war   without    victory,    and   statistics 


without  end    *    *    *.    It  take*  ttte  beart  out 
of  yo<mg  men    *    *    *.    It  Is  not  only  politi- 
cally false  but  morally  destructive.** 
Ten  years  ago.  England   still  had   H^Ot 

000  per  year.  Today, 
there  are  leas  than  2B0  ot 
Winston  Churchill  said  recoitly: 
*We  in  England  sbaU  be  voting  (tn  1960) 
not  only  for  freedom  from  stifling  and  para- 
lyzing tifalMin  bat  also  for  bare  aurrfna. 
Another  aoctaUat  Parliament  wooSd  aeal  oar 
fate  tn  world  history  and  close  by  our  own 
actions,  amid  self-lnfHcted  gloom  and  squal- 
or, the  marvelous  story  of  Britain's  great- 
ness." 

Unfortunately,  our  own  polttteal  leaders 
have  not  followed  the  ecananle  doetrinea 
which  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  preaching  ever 
since  he  first  took  public  offlee.  Instead, 
they  liave  lent  a  ready  ear  to  England's  lead- 
ing liberal  '•economists".  First  came  Lord 
Maycard  Keynes  and  his  twin  theories  of 
-pump  priming"  and  "deficit  financing  •* 
Then  came  Sir  William  Beverldge  and  his 
welfare  prcgram  which  promieed  "•Security  to 
all  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."  Not  to 
mention  the  ubiquitous  Prof.  Harold  Laskl. 

DisASTHous  sEstn-Ts  toam 

Thanks  largely  to  our  own  pinnp  priming 
and  deficit  financing,  the  American  dollar  ia 
now  worth  about  SO  cents.  This  Is  pri- 
marily dtie  to  the  continuous  disregard  0$ 
timely  warnings  by  su^  sound  economists 
as  Bernard  M.  Baruch  who  repeatedly  ad- 
monished, '^top  Increasing  the  money  sup- 
ply."  IncldentaUy,  this  money  supply  haa 
almost  tripled  in  the  laat  10  years. 

Thanks  largely  to  cur  own  emulation  of 
England's  so«iaHari«  ■eaauraa.  our  people 
have  suS^rad  tbe  loaa  at  mneb  Individual  ini- 
tiative. A  recent  survey  abowed  tiuO.  out  of 
evory  flv«  peapte  quarlari.  two  preferred  a  job 
wltb  aoma  Ooi>»ninwt  agency  rather  than  a 
Job  in  private  enterprlae.  My 
Benjamin  Harrlaon.  ia  aald  to  hava 
that  It  was  'the  duty  of  tbe  people  to  sup- 
port tbe  Oovemxnent."  More  recent  leaders 
aeem  to  have  encouraged  tbe  blaarre  belief 
that  It  la  "the  duty  of  the  Ooverament  $■ 
support  the  people." 

Meanwhile,  our  Gov« 
aged  capitalism  by 
Investment  through  unwise  tsx  poUdea.  In 
the  paat  20  years,  tbe  top  surtax  rate 
on  personal  Income  has  jumped  from  20  per- 
cent to  8g  percent.  The  minimum  rate  on 
eatataa  has  Jumped  from  20  percent  to  TJ 
percent.  The  flat  corporation  rate  haa 
jumped  from  11  percwt  to  38  percent,  with 
the  end  not  yet  in  sight. 

Tbeaa  heavy  levlea.  including  double  tax- 
ation on  dividends,  have  virtually  dried  up 
our  country's  risk  capital  and  venture 
money,  upon  wtiich  baatnaas  replacement 
and  "Kp*""*""  ia  almost  entirely  dependent. 
In  1948.  the  420.000  corporations  in  the 
United  States  needed  more  than  $25,000,000.- 
000  for  expansion  and  Improvementa.  laea 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  this  was  avaUaUe  by 
Investments  In  common-stock  Isauea.  Al- 
most two- thirds  of  this  money  came  from 
retained  earnings  and  the  balance  from  In- 
stitutional loans. 

Yea,  It  would  seem  by  all  this  that  we  have 
made  a  deep  foray  down  the  road  which  tbe 
Ctaartotte  Observer  has  labeled  "European 
State  Socialism"  In  contradistinction  to  the 
road  marked:  "American  Private  Enterprise" 
Only  a  few  months  ago.  a  distinguished  Jus- 
tlee  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
vealed his  own  private  choice  by  saying: 
"The  human  welfare  state  ts  the  greatest 
political  Invention  of  the  twentieth  century. 
All  groupe  in  society — farmers,  businessmen. 
and  the  profesalona — are  Its   beneficiaries." 


80CIAZJBTIC   MXAstrxas   n»   VAaiUUS   stai 

Let  us  now  Ayamina  the  tendency  of  our 

individual  States  to  legUlate  along  socialistic 
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to  Uncle  Joe  Staltn  and  the  men  who  com- 
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WH"      SmC    T  TOPIA 

ptOiaSSD    LAND? 

illusory  Utopias  of  socialism 

Land  in  which  the  Amer- 

llve.     Consider  the  de- 

ownershlp  in  this  country 

conveniences.     And  con- 

If  you  will,  the  rldic- 

oC  hours  of  work  which 

poaaible.     Also    the 

can  get  these  things  if  he's 

for  them.     The  statistics  are 

the   conditions   they    reflect 

the  miracle  of  every  street. 

30.'  jO.OOO  cars  are  running 

representing  85  percent  of  the 

Plfty-four  percent  of 

in  existence  are  here  in  the 

more  than  36.000.000  of  them. 

CJnited  States  own  over  37.000.- 

20.000.000  electric  washers. 

electric  ranges,  more  than 

cleaners,   and   not   quite 

refrigerators.     These   flg- 

of  myriad  satisfactions 

of  merchandising  and  service. 

for  m  terms  of  labor,  of  which 

might  be  the  cotton  shirt, 

an  American  workman  3  hours 

his    opposite    number    In 

bave  to  serve  320  hours. 

else   that  we   produce   is 

11    on    the    same    easy    terms. 

ike  an  advertisement — and  it 

America. 

re<  uU"ements  of  our  people  and 

of  thoee  requirements  as  tbe 

of  our  scheme  of  things  Is 

de  nonstration  of  the  practicality 

of  the  facts  of  life  on  a  con- 

You    have    lately    read    the 

Bureau  of  the  Census  that 

148.000.000  people  In  this  coun- 

Dei  lartment  of  Commerce  calcu- 

th  s  year,  these  people  will  spend 

i.0(  0   In   stores   of   one  kind   and 

Th(  y  spend  a  good  deal  more  than 

Is  what  they  are  buying  In 

i4bout  72  percent  of  their  total 

for    goods    and    services.     It's 

capita,  for  every  man,  woman, 

our  papulation.     It  will  take 

iitores  of  1.771.000  retailers  and 

services  of  7.500,000  men  and 

ov^  5  percent  of  all  Americans. 


TXU.    THE   PIOPLk   THX   TICTH 

Abraham  L  ncoln  once  said:  "I  have  com- 
plete faith  la  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  peo  3le.  Tell  the  people  the  truth ! 
Then  the  Nat  on  will  be  saved." 

We  men  ah  d  women  of  business  can  help 
save  the  Nat  ion  If  we  tell  the  people  the 
truth.  Bspecally  those  people  who  are  not 
too  familiar  '  flth  the  economic  facts  of  life 
and  tSmcatati  ttacomr  easy  prey  for  leftlsh 
But  ao  much  for  generalities 
few  specific  suggestions: 
the  public  the  truth  about 
to  belief,  net  profits  are 
high.  They  average  less  than  5 
customer's  dollar.  Even  that 
and  should  be  weighted  to 
gains  (Which  are  subject  to 
),  and  Inadequate  deprecla- 
( which  are  based  on  old  costs 
replicemeut  costs) . 

te  1    the  public   the   truth   about 

Contrary    to    belief.    Amerlciui 

liot  controlled  by  a  chosen  few. 


Con  rary 


illuiory 


It  is  owned  directly  by  14.000.000  individual 
stockholders  and  Indirectly  by  80.000.000  pol- 
icyholders and  depositors.  There  are  5,000.- 
000  business  firms  and  6.000.000  farms. 

3.  Let's  tell  the  public  the  truth  about 
wealth.  Contrary  to  belief,  the  bulk  of  our 
national  income  does  not  go  to  rich  people. 
Eighty-three  percent  goes  to  people  whose  In- 
comes are  less  than  $5,000  per  year.  Less  than 
5  percent  gees  to  people  whose  Incomes  ex- 
ceed $25,000  j>er  year. 

4.  Let's  tell  the  public  the  truth  about  div- 
idends. Contrai7  to  belief,  stockholders  and 
management  do  not  get  more  for  their  share 
than  labor.  Labor  receives  four  times  as 
much  .18  stockholders  and  management  com- 
bined. 

5.  Let's  tell  the  public  the  truth  about 
wages.  Contrary  to  belief,  prices  have  not 
risen  faster  than  wages.  The  consumer  price 
Index  was  99.4  In  1939  and  it  was  170.9  In 
January  1949,  an  increase  of  72  percent.  Av- 
erage earnings  were  63  cents  per  hour  In 
1939  and  $1.37  per  hour  In  January  1949,  an 
Increase  of  116  percent. 

6.  Let's  tell  the  public  the  truth  about 
taxes.  Contrary  to  beUef,  business  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more  taxes.  On  the  contrary. 
It  Is  being  overtaxed  and  forced  Into  a 
progressively  weak  financial  position. 

7.  Let's  tell  the  public  the  truth  about 
capital.  Contrary  to  belief,  business  does  not 
have  plenty  of  capital.  Its  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  rapidly  becoming  antiquated.  It  is 
In  great  need  of  additional  working  capital 
and  until  this  situation  is  remedied,  the  Job 
of  every  worklngman  Is  being  Jeopardized. 

8.  Let's  tell  the  public  the  truth  about  In- 
flation. Contrary  to  belief,  inflation  is  not 
the  result  of  high  prices.  On  the  contrary, 
high  prices  are  the  result  of  Inflation.  Defl- 
clt  financing  and  monetary  tinkering  by 
Government  agencies  are  the  primary  cause 
of  inflation  and  resultant  high  prices. 

9.  Let's  tell  the  public  the  truth  about 
loases.  Contrary  to  belief,  during  the 
years  between  World  War  I  and  World  War 
U.  more  business  concerns  reported  an  an- 
nual loss  than  a  profit.  One  out  of  every 
three  new  retail  establishments  closed  down 
the  first  year  of  operation. 

10.  Let's  tell  the  public  the  truth  about 
price  control.  Contrary  to  belief,  virtually 
every  merchant  who  operated  under  Chester 
Bowles'  OPA  will  testify  that  these  controls 
resulted  in  artificial  shortages,  decreased 
production,  quality  deterioration,  black  mar- 
kets and  higher  prices  than  would  have  oth- 
erwise prevailed. 

COKO-tlSION 

An  Informed  America,  which  knew  the  true 
score  on  these  and  similar  questions,  would 
never  turn  to  the  left.  As  Dave  Ovens  once 
said:  "No  man  would  ever  enter  the  door 
marked  'state  socialism'  If  the  price  of  ad- 
mission was  clearly  shown  above  the  door." 

That's  o\ir  job.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to 
reveal  the  high  price  of  admission  and  to  rip 
off  the  phony  labels  and  to  debunk  all  the 
lying  claims.  We  can't  do  the  Job.  however, 
by  maintaining  a  dignified  silence  as  In  the 
past.  We  need  to  take  off  our  coats,  and  even 
our  vests,  to  sell  our  system  along  with  our 
jjroducts — and  sell  like  we  never  sold  before. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  American  consumers,  working  people, 
farmers,  and  small  Investors  are  hungry  for 
facts  about  business.  They  instinctively 
hate  regimentation  and  collectivism  and 
they  are  eager  to  be  sold  on  the  American  way 
of  life.  For  many  years  past  the  Communists 
have  been  busy  selling  America  short.  Dur- 
ing the  years  ahead  It's  up  to  us  to  sell 
America  on  the  long  side. 

There's  a  passage  In  the  Good  Book  which 
8ays:"Por  If  the  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  battle?" 
Heretofore,  the  tnimpets  of  business  have 
given  a  most  uncertain  sound.     But  if  our 
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trumpets  sound  a  ringing  note  so  clear  and 
so  eorapelllng  that  none  may  fail  hear,  tteB 
we  will  surely  find  this  new  horizon  of  da- 
mocracy  and  prosperity  that  this  conference 
ts  so  gloriously  seeking. 


Qiarity  Trusts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBET 

or  WEW  BAMPSHISE 

rtl  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNITKD  8TATBS 

Tuesdaif.  April  26  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  It) .  1949 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "To  Curb  the  Charity  Trust  Rack- 
et." published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  April  22.  1949.  embcd3rtng  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post,  the 
subject  being  the  so-called  charity  trusts, 
which  were  under  investigation  during 
the  last  3  months  of  1948.  and  because 
of  which  the  taxpayers  are  being  bur- 
dened with  billions  of  dollars  of  taxes 
from  which  they  would  be  freed  if  a  law 
were  placed  in  effect  to  tax  so-called 
charity  trusts,  which,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, are  pseudo  trusts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcobs. 
as  follows: 

TO  CUBB  TH»  CHAMTT   T«tr8T  SACKXT 

After  probing  the  tax-dodging  of  Textron, 
Inc..  Tobey  committee  proposes  to  make  tax- 
exempt  charitable  trusts  pay  off  85  percent 
of  each  year's  Income  and  undergo  publicity; 
nawapaper  believes  such  a  law  would  be  "a 
powerful   deterrent   to  tinethlcal   practlcea." 

[From  the  Washington  Postl 

The  tax-exemption  privileges  accorded  re- 
ligious, educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, labor  luiions,  and  fanner  oooperativca 
have  been  the  target  of  constant  attack  in 
racant  years.  The  complaint  is  that  thaaw 
tax-exempt  organisations  frequently  engage 
in  biialneaa  activities  and  thus  have  an  un- 
fair competitive  advantage  over  concerns  sub- 
ject to  Pedeial  income  taxation.  The  prob- 
lem thus  raised  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  Cangreas  for  some  time,  and  a  strong  case 
exists  for  ranedlal  action  to  restrict  or  abol- 
lali  forms  of  tax  exemption  that  foster  unfair 
eompetition. 

However,  the  Tobey  committee's  Inveatl- 
gatlon  of  the  so-called  charitable  trusts  con- 
nected with  Textron,  Inc..  deals  with  a  dif- 
ferent problem — that  of  tax  avoidance.  This 
inquiry  has  uncovered  really  shocking  evi- 
ianffn  of  the  ease  with  which  supposedly 
^arltable  organisations  can  be  used  by 
astute  businessmen  to  escape  payment  of 
taxes  and  obtain  other  advantages  from  the 
employment  of  trust  funds  at  the  expense 
of  the  ostenamia  beneficiaries. 

By  devlooa  financial  maneuvertngs.  Tex- 
tBon  was  able  to  acquire  risk  cs4>ital  through 
Iraats  set  up  or  suggested  by  its  president. 
QBlng  them  in  all  sorts  of  business  trans- 
actions. Including  sales  and  leases  of  plants 
and  equipment,  and  loans  to  the  company 
and  its  aflUates.  A  witneaa  who  organiaed 
one  of  tha  Tnrtron  truata  admitted  that  the 
praalalons  of  xXtm  traat  indentures  made  It 
poaantto  for  a  mamifacttu^r  to  avoid  taaaa. 
have  funds  "at  his  beck  and  caU"  and  "milk" 
the  trusts  of  their  assets. 

That  the  milking  process  was  thorough  Is 
by  tbe  fact  that  of  the  millions 


ot  dollars  received   by   the  Textron 

only  an  infinitesimal  portion  was  pakl  to  the 

beneficiaries. 

For  example,  the  Rhode  Island  Charities 
Trust,  allegedly  established  for  the  benefit 
of  tbe  Providence  Community  Cheat,  had 
net  earnings  ot  about  $4,000,000  during  a 
3-year  period,  although  lu  total  conuibu- 
tions  to  the  Chest  amounted  to  only  $85,000. 
During  that  same  period  payments  to 
grwtaaa  aad  bank  LharBWi  totatod  $146,000. 

AnflO^^'  truat.  aatabilshert  for  benefit  of 
the  Masaaehuaetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  never  paid  that  insUtution  a  single 
doUar 

There  la  reason  to  believe  that  countless 
other  groups  are  oaing  ebarttabic  founda- 
tions as  a  means  of  tax  awaMtanea  and  for 
other  ulterior  purposes,  aenaitor  Tobey  has 
accordingly  introduced  a  bill  which  provides 
that  no  charitable  trust  shall  receive  the 
benefits  of  tax  exemption  \mleas  it  has 
actually  paid  the  beneficiaries  85  percent 
of  its  annual  gross  revenue. 

This  restriction  would  put  an  end  to  tbe 
practices  indulged  in  by  pseudo  truata  at 
the  Textron  type.  Tet  it  would  allow  a  rea- 
sonable margin  for  overhead  expenses  of 
bona  fide  charitable  trusts. 

The  blU  also  requires  all  trusts  which 
invest  their  fimds  In  or  make  loans  to  man- 
ufacturing concerns  engaged  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  register  with  the  Secretary  ca 
Commerce  and  make  periodic  reports  to  the 
beneficiaries  and  to  Congress.  Publicity  of 
this  sort  would  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
Indulgence  In  the  unethical  practices  re- 
vealed by  the  Tobey  committee's  pioneer 
survey  of  a  neglected  but  fertile  field  of  tax 
avoidance. 


Tlte  KraTdicflko  Trial  in  Pari* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOTTTH  DA.aOTA 

IN  THE  SKWATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Tuesdav,  April  26  ylegisUUive  d«ii  of 
Monda9.  April  11) .  1949 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
^«iiyf{ni«iig  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rscobd  an  article 
entitled  "Courtroom  Victon*  in  Paris  for 
Kravchenko  Was  Russian  Defeat,'  pub- 
lished In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  pertaining  to  the  Krav- 
chenko trial  in  Paris.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  commxinism  has  been  forced 
to  defend  itself  in  a  court  of  law  and  tbe 
verdict  of  the  jury  has  been  "guilty  as 
charged."  I  refer  to  the  recent  s«isa- 
tional  libel  suit  in  ParLs.  Prance,  in  which 
"Victor  Kravchenko,  author  of  I  Chose 
Freedom,  brought  suit  against  a  Com- 
munist newspaper  in  France  and  in 
which  the  Soviet  Government  interested 
itself  intensely  in  a  vain  effort  to  dis- 
credit and  disprove  the  evidence  which 
Mr.  Kravchenko  set  forth  in  his  startling 
book  describing  tyrannical  conditions  in 
Russia  under  the  Communists. 

I  am  including  with  these  remairks. 
Mr.  President,  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative detailed  report  of  that  trial 
written  by  an  eyewitness.  Mr.  Volney 
D.  Hurd  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

It  happens  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  was  an  early  and 
regular  consultant  with  Mr.  Kravchenko 


as  he  was  planning  tbe  prosecution  of 

this  lawstiit  and  I  was  among  those  wortt- 
ing  with  the  American  and  French  Gov- 
ernments to  make  it  possible  for  Mr. 
Kravchenko  to  leave  this  country  and  to 
return  so  that  he  cotild  be  m  Paris  for 
this  epochal  trial  of  commim^ism.  Mos- 
cow made  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
trial  from  being  held  and  to  wta  the 
lawsuit  for  its  Communist  sheet  in  Parts 
once  it  was  clear  the  French  authorities 
were  insisting  that  the  tilal  be  held. 
In  spite  of  everything,  however,  tbe  trM 
resulted  in  a  clear-cut  convincing  vtetory 
for  Kravchenko  and  a  devastating  de- 
feat for  communism  through  its  inability 
to  disprove  a  single  assertion  made  in 
I  Chose  Freedom. 

Thus  today  communism  stands  con- 
victed in  a  court  of  law  as  the  ruthless, 
godless,  aggressive,  and  consrrtratorlal 
tyranny  which  it  actually  is  and  Ameri- 
can Communists  are  once  again  high- 
lighted and  labeled  as  tbe  treasonable 
characters  which  they  actually  are 

America  owes  to  Victor  Kravchenko  a 
greai  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  courageous 
insistence  that  this  trial  be  held  and  he 
has  rendered  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  a  signal  service  by 
risking  his  life  and  his  reputation  by 
going  to  Prance  and  prosecuting  tfais 
case  at  his  own  expense.  I  hope  citizens 
generally  .Till  read  carefully  the  report 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Thei^  being  no  objection,  the  suticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Ootmraooic  Victobt  in  Pasb  rom  KaavcHsaco 
Was  Russian  Dctkat 

(By  Volney  D  Hurd) 

Pakxs. — Regardless  of  the  bizarre  elements 
In  the  case  against  the  French  weekly  Lea 
Lettres  FTancalses  brought  by  VtcttM"  Blrav- 
chenko.  author  of  I  Cbome  Freedom,  the  case 
gave  a  considerable  fillip  to  the  Western  cause 
to  France 

Newspapers  In  the  United  States  took  the 
case  quite  in  stride.  Cables  confirm  this. 
Birt  tar  the  Continent,  it  was  a  major  piece 
of  btttness.  A  minusctile  but  dynamic 
David  critic  of  Rtnsla  seemed  pitted  against 
a  veritable  Soviet  Oollath.  It  seemed  tbat 
here  the  West  was  challenging  the  Sovieta 
on  a  major  propaganda  battlefield. 

As  the  trial  proceeded  eyes  began  to  open 
At  the  succeaa  ot  Kravchenko  and  the  mal- 
adroit showing  of  the  Communists.  The 
very  chaigaa  in  the  French  publication  that 
he  was  too  ignorant  to  write  such  a  story 
of  conditions  In  RxHsia  was  belled  before 
everyone  by  his  brilliant  wit  and  swift 
rebuttal . 

And  when  Kravchenko  so  embarrassed  a 
TTiiMlnii  general,  sent  to  Paris  from  lluauaw 
by  the  Soviet  Governnient  as  a  witness,  that 
the  latter  beeame  confused  with  his  set- 
piece  speech  and  had  to  leave  the  courtroom, 
the  French  cheered. 

UMB  or  FACB 

If  MoBOOW  had  been  wise  enough  not  to 
have  recognised  the  case  offldally.  it  would 
have  saved  much  loss  of  face.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  a  police  state,  everything  is  tied 
to  the  Government.  Wltncaaca  who  oome 
out  must  be  recognized,  therefore,  as  vir- 
tually Government  witneaaes.  Whatever 
they  do  reflects  right  back  on  that  Govern- 
ment. And  Moscow.  In  addition,  made  it 
clear  that  these  were  Kremlin -backed  people. 

To  Americans.  Kravrhenko's  book  was  Just 
one  piece  out  of  thousands  on  what  goes  on 
in  the  Etusaam  state.  The  press  has  ^wall 
served  the  American  public  in  this 
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But  m  mam  tte  prcM  hMi  pwiiitihurt  ntue 
dctAXl  or  Sofvlet  eantrol  aatf  OoaBMOnlst  bu- 
reaucratic method  And  so  the  Krmrchenko 
book  w«*  »  sort  of  all-in-one- piece  expoaA 
which  stirred  the  French  public  with  a  new 
sense  cf  what  is  behind  commmilMn.  To 
France  It  all  seemed  almost  b^OBd  fc«Urf. 

But  here  was  KraTchenko,  «Im>  ted  (pttt 
his  peat  on  a  Borlct  piurctealBC  ecminl—kiti 
In  Washington  to  attack  the  Soviet  regime  In 
Ilia  book.  France  always  has  had  a  deep 
iMltiV  for  the  man  with  a  cause,  particularly 
tf  that  cauac  hih  humanistic  overtones. 

He  hM  COBS  to  a  coantry  which  had  been 
am,  tte  mja  of  falling  Into  the  Communists' 
teaik  Cor  MWml  years.  This  caused  no  end 
at  aABlratlon.  His  bearing  at  the  first  press 
ecBfmooa.  too.  captured  the  French.  He 
bounded  aravnd.  literally  asking  to  be  let  at 
and  said  he  was  fighting  the 

It  Itself. 
aotnrocvc  boaso 

Tte  Ttry  disorder  of  French  courtroom 
procedure  set  up  a  spotlight  which  kept  the 
Continent's  attention  riveted  on  this  scene 
for  weeks.  It  was  almost  as  big  a  sounding 
board  as  the  United  Nations  and  100  Umes 
more  dramatic  and  exciting.  As  the  case  pro- 
ceeded tbam  was  little  doubt  about  the  judg- 
ment. The  Communists  never  made  a  case 
for  themseivea  and  Kravchenko  deUvereo 
challenge  after  challenge  to  Soviet  Russia 
which  were  reproduced  practically  every- 
where in  France  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 

Continent. 

The  French  e<Mirt  ruled  that  Kravchenko 
ted  been  libeled.  It  ordered  Claude  Morgan, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  newspaper,  to  pay 
eoatt  of  the  3  weeks'  trial,  estimated  at 
•18.000.  fined  him  MOO.  and  awarded  Krav- 
chenko SI 50  damages. 

It  also  ordered  M.  Morgan  to  print  the 
court's  decision  on  his  front  page,  and  ad- 
vised Kravchenko  to  abandon  his  Riusian 
nationality. 

The  fine  against  M.  Morgan  was  significant 
l)tcauiti'  the  court  thus  ruled  that  he  also  bad 
eoaaaaitted  an  offense  against  the  state. 

Kravchenko.  who  had  demanded  lO.OOO.COO 
francs  ( I3Q.0C0)  damages,  hailed  the  decision 
as  a  "moral  vtctary." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  trial  con'xib- 
uted  definitely  to  the  whole  Communis*  re- 
cession which  has  been  taking  place  in  re- 
cent months.  The  dross  erf  its  courtroom 
fireworks  have  bimied  off.  and  the  pxir«grains 
now  stand  out.  It  was  not  merely  a  victory 
for  Kravchenko,  It  was  one  also  for  the  West. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEaY 

or  wvsT  vnt6U«ia 
IN  THE  SKNAT3  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  2$  (legulative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11  >.  1949 

Mr  NKELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanixnous  consent  to  have  printed  .<n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcou  a  very  in- 
formative letter  on  the  subject  of  aid  to 
education,  written  recently  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Puller,  formerly  commLssioogr  of  educa- 
tion for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
and  former  Acting  Chief  of  the  Aviation 
Education  Division  of  the  Ctvtl  AerooMl- 
tics  Administration,  who  now  Is  ■xecv- 
tlTe  Secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  OfQcers.  The  letter 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
Apnl  24.  1»49. 
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objection,  the  letter  was 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 


ro 


-P«roiNG   Bill  DirxNDm 
or  ExDEKAL  CowraoL 


There  being 

ordered  to  be 

follows : 

To   Am   Kbucatic  k- 
AcaUfST  ChaJcxs 

(The  writer  of  t:  »e  following  letter,  formerly 
commissioner  of  education  for  the  State 
of  New  Ham  )ehlre  and  former  Acting 
Chief  of  the  j  ,vlatlon  Education  Dlviston 
of  the  Civil  Jieronautlca  Administration. 
is  executive  lecretary  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.) 

To  THi  EnrroB  oi  ■  thx  Nrw  YoaK  Tiirts : 
Flno 


answ  >red 


chamb  «• 


Benjamin 
AprU  17.  in  whl^h 
of  the  United 
against    Federal 
rehaahes    old 
completely 

Only  a  few 
and  local  c 
opposed  educatl^inal 
hers  relaxed 
support  adequate 
tion.     ICore   recently 
of  c(»nmerce 
willing    to    p>ay 
public -school 
most  important 
mocracy.     The 
Conunerce 
preferring    the 
wealth  to  the 
education 


s  article  In  the  Times  of 

he  relayed  the  argument 

Spates  Chamber  of  Commerce 

aid    to    education,    merely 

aikiiments    which    have    l>een 

time  after  time. 

decades  ago.  national.  State. 

of  commerce  consistently 

budgets.     Local  cham- 

and  now  very  commonly 

budgets  for  public  educa- 

some  State  chambers 

h4ve  seen  the  light,  and  are 

to    preserve    the    American 

system  which  is  probably  the 

hallmark  of   American  de- 

Unlted   States    Chamber    of 

more  and  more  alone  In 

protection    of    concentrated 

idequate   support   of   public 

in  the  United  States. 


stauiLs 


every  where 


Geoigl 


un(  rue 

tbLs 
1.00) 


Sti  teS; 
wo  lid 
reorga]  ilzatlon 
Sone 


Our  educatloifal 
perlence  In 
Indicates  that 
until  Federal 
ber's  argument 
is  obviously 
ately  admits 
that  1300.000. 
not  enotigh  to 
can  education, 
ful. 

The  statement 
tard   necessary 
tricts  is  false, 
at  all  from  any 
Federal  aid  would 
aid  in  many 
presumably 
district 
financing 
distribute   the 
tricts    on    8 
sound  local 

The  $300. 
by  S.  246  for 
amount  to  onl 
tfementary   am  1 
the  country 
Ing.  on  an 
as  much.    Sinci 
be   distributed 
State  plans, 
ative    would    b 
strength  than 
undena  In- 
ch amber  layi  tt 
The   truth   is 
extremely  weak 
port.    Federal 
itutive  in 


;CT    OF    FUNDS 

slums  persist.    Recent  ex- 

a.  Nebraska,  and  elsewhere 

Ihey  win  continue  to  persist 

is   provided.     The  cham- 

1  hat  Federal  aid  la  not  needed 

The  chamber  Inunedl- 

.  of  course,  by  contending 

of  Federal  aid  annually  Is 

^Ive  the  problems  of  Amerl- 

Not  enough,  true,  but  help- 


The  argumei^t 
aerres    most 
FMeral  aid  to 
control  of  edui^tion 
(S.  346)    and 
the  theory  of 
provides   every 
Federal   contrc  I 
revolutionary 
tb«  other  nun^rouB 
tton   has   ever 


that  Federal  aid  would  re- 
consolidation    of    local    dls- 
imleas  any  financial  support 
source  Is  similarly  regarded, 
probably  be  added  to  State 
:,  and  the  combined  funds 
have  no  more  effect  on 
than    does    present 
States  would  undoubtedly 
Federal   funds  to   local   dls- 
whlch   would    encourage 
organization, 
of  Federal  aid  proposed 
<  :istrlbutlon  each  year  would 
about  10  percent  of  public 
secondary   school   costs   In 
States  are  already  supply- 
more  than  tluee  times 
the  Federal-aid  fxinds  would 
by    the    States    according   to 
argument  that  local  initl- 
undermlned    has    no    more 
he  argument  that  State  aid 
local     Initiative.       The 
approves  Increased  State  aid. 
1  bat   local   initiative   is   often 
because  of  financial  nonsup- 
lid  would  revitalize  local  in- 
of  school  districts. 


dlfl  crict 
.000  X)0 


The 
ave  -age 


tfaB 


m\ch 


thot  sands 


BA  us    FOB    CONTBOL 


of  the  chamber  which  de- 

c4reful    consideration    Is    that 

iducation  will  lead  to  Federal 

The  Thomas-Taft  bill 

a  mllar  legislation  is  based  on 

State  and  local  control  and 

possible    protection    against 

<rf   education.     The   bill   is 

this  rwpect.  since  none  of 

teral  aids  to  educa- 

gone   BO   far    In    protecting 


against  Federal  controls.  The  clich*  of 
Federal  control  ought  to  be  exposed  as  the 
red  herring  It  Is. 

Federal  control  of  education  may  grow  out 
of:  (1)  Constitutional  requirements  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  courts,  (3)  special  Federal 
aids  for  special  educational  programs  which 
require  Federal  controls  to  Insure  that  the 
Federal  funds  are  spent  for  the  defined  spe- 
cial purposes,  (3>  provisions  in  the  Federal 
statutes  for  exercise  of  discretionary  con- 
trols by  Federal  officials,  (4)  provision  for 
detailed  reporting  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, stimulated  by  excessive  funds  for  Fed- 
eral administration,  (5)  direct  Federal  deal- 
ing with  103.000  local  school  districts,  most 
of  which  are  entirely  unable  to  resist  Fed- 
eral encroachments  except  as  they  are  pro- 
tected by  dealing  through  their  respective 
State  educational  agencies,  and  (6)  vesting 
of  administration  of  Federal  aids  to  educa- 
tion in  noneducational  Federal  agencies, 
which  deal  far  more  on  the  basis  of  control 
and  far  less  on  the  basis  of  educational 
assistance  than  does  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

YARDSTICKS   FOB  CONTBOL 

There  are  several  rather  simple  tests  for 
measuring  Federal  control  of  education. 
One  Is  the  presence  or  absence  of  Federal 
employees  In  local  schools  or  Institutions. 
If  Federal  agents  are  to  be  found  there  on 
other  than  special  occasions  there  Is  almost 
certainly  undesirable  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation. Supermtendents  and  other  ad- 
ministrators know  from  experience  with 
many  Federal -aid  programs,  which  have  been 
applied  to  numerous  aspects  of  education, 
that  the  presence  of  Federal  agents  in  local 
schools  and  institutions  is  a  condition  which 
accompanies  Federal  control  and  Federal 
domination.  The  Thomas-Taft  bill  would 
never  permit  such  violations  of  State  and 
local  autonomy  in  education. 

Another  fairly  certain  indication  of  Federal 
control  of  education  can  be  found  In  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  spent  to  administer 
Federal-aid  programs.  If  a  great  deal  of 
money  Is  spent  for  Federal  administration, 
there  Is  likely  to  be  tindeslrable  Federal  con- 
trol. The  Thomas-Taft  bill  now  before  the 
Congress  makes  no  allowance  for  Federal  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  but  the  President's 
budget  has  suggested  9250.000  per  year  for 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  ad- 
minister the  distribution  of  $300,000,000  an- 
nually. This  Is  an  administrative  cost  of 
one-twelfth  of  1  p)ercent.  It  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  administrative  costs  of  some 
present  Federal-aid  programs  which  have  ob- 
jectionable  Federal   controls   attached. 

For  instance,  administration  of  the  Landia 
Act.  under  which  $2,900,000  emergency  aid 
for  maintenance  and  operation  was  dis- 
tributed at  Federal  discretion  directly  to  cer- 
tain local  school  districts  by  a  noneduca- 
tional Federal  agency  In  1949.  cost  $100,000 
for  Federal  administration.  This  Is  well  over 
SVj  percent  for  Federal  administration;  a 
cost  of  41  times  as  great  per  dollar  of  grants 
distributed  as  would  be  the  case  under  the 
Thomas-Taft  bill.  Numerous  similar  illus- 
trations could  be  given. 

FZSEKAL    LAWS 

Congress  has  been  passing  bills  for  a  long 
time  providing  Federal  aid  for  special  aspects 
of  education.  It  has  often  passed  such  laws 
with  outright  Federal  controls  attached. 
Now  a  bill  is  proposed  to  aid  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  which  forbids 
such  controls  and  provides  for  administra- 
tive arrangements  which  are  the  best  pos- 
sible protection  against  them.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  others  wtio  are  opposed  to  the  ade- 
quate support  of  public  education  every- 
where In  the  United  States  should  attack  the 
the  Thomas-Taft  biU  on  the  ground  that  it 
may  lead  to  Federal  control. 
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An  honest  approach  on  the  ieiue  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  would  lead  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  opponents  of  universal  and  adequate 
public  education  to  oppose  the  Federal  aids 
to  education  proposed  or  now  in  effect  which 
do  have  objectionable  Federal  controls  at- 
tached, and  to  support  those  which,  like  the 
Thomas-Taft  bill,  do  not  permit  such  Fed- 
eral controls. 

EOGAB    FtJLLEB. 

WasHiircTON.  .iprii  19,  1949. 


Sodalizeii  Me<licine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  osxcoir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials from  The  Dalles  Chronicle,  the 
first  enUtled  'Socialized  Medicine."  pub- 
lished in  the  issue  of  April  7,  1949.  and 
the  second  entitled  "Socialized  Medicine 
n."  published  in  the  issue  of  Apnl  8.  IJMfl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
[From  The  Dalles  Chronicle  of  AprU  7,  1940] 

SOCIALIZED    ITKDICIIfB 

(EnrroBs  Notk. — This  Is  the  fh-st  of  two 
edltorlak.  to  appear  in  the  Chronicle  outlin- 
ing the  faults  of  proposals  to  enact  com- 
pulsory health  inaxirance.) 

Before  the  United  States  Congress  Is  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  5.  which  would.  If  passed,  compel 
the  American  people  to  pay  for  ixatlonal 
health  insurance. 

The  legislation  would  place  administrative 
powers  under  the  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istration, the  director  of  which  would  super- 
vise payments  to  doctors  for  medical  services 
rendered  to  the  population. 

In  short,  the  proposal  la  not  socialized 
medicine  in  entirety,  as  many  of  us  lielleve. 
but  a  plan  of  compulsory  insurance  to  be 
paid  by  withholding  from  wa«M  and  by  con- 
tributions from  employers — tbe  Hunc  method 
used  to  finance  serial  security. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  American 
medical  profession  has  denounced  the  bill 
because  It  sets  up  the  Government  as  the 
Insurance  company  and  arbiter,  and  Is  the 
opening  wedge  In  the  bureatjcratlc  drive 
toward  socialized  medicine. 

If  the  bureaucrats  desire  merely  health 
Insurance,  even  they  will  t>e  forced  to  admit 
that  private  Insurance  companies  are  already 
doing  a  magnificent  Job  In  the  field,  and 
certainly  handle  claims  more  efficiently  than 
could  Government.  Therefore  it  is  evident 
that  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Federal  Security 
AdminUtraUon,  led  by  power-hungry  Oaear 
Kwing.  recognise  the  proposed  leglaiatlon  as 
a  significant  step  toward  socializing  a  great 
and  vital  profession. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  apologise  for  the 
American  medical  profession.  The  member 
doctors  In  years  past  have  been  notoriously 
tettBerent  toward  pulillc  relations;  they 
have  established  a  labor  union  with  rigid 
roles  of  conduct  that  are  wtioUy  uncompro- 
mising and  at  times  inimical  to  the  public 
Interest.  (For  instance.  It  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  prove  malpractice  againct  a  doctor 
In  a  court  of  law.  for  the  profession's  ethics 


rule  that  no  doctor  may  testify  against  an- 
other.) 

Doctors  are  often  accused  of  excessive  com- 
mercialism, with  eaonfOMtt  high  fees  and 
a  tendency  to  faivor  OHH  Vftth  iiigher  fees 
In  the  ofllng.  There  is  an  almost  endless 
list  of  complainu  against  the  profesBloo.  axxl 
doubtless  many  of  them  are  valid. 

Despite  any  faults  of  American  — dielne. 
the  fact  is  that  this  Nation  has  today  the 
highest  stoaitania  ot  healtli  m  the  world; 
the  United  Statoe  ha*  more  doctors  and  more 
hospital  beds  per  capita;  the  abUity  of  the 
average  worklngman  to  secure  good  medical 
care  is  unsurpaased  by  any  other  coiintry. 

dperlence  of  other  nations,  notatriy  New 
Zealand.  Germany,  and  England,  proves  the 
utter  futility  of  attempting  to  improve  mad 
ical  services  through  Government  admiate- 
tratlon. 

Adnuttedly  there  are  many  defects  In  pri- 
vate medicine,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  madtcal  prof— Ion  is  subject  to  human 
error  the  same  as  any  other  business.  No 
uaaful  purpose  can  be  served  by  adding  bu- 
reaucratic bungling  to  present  defects. 

By  and  large  American  doctors  are  serv- 
ing the  Nation  well.  Of  course  they  some- 
times lend  themselves  to  the  more  commer- 
cial aspects  of  their  profession,  but  after  all 
we're  living  in  a  society  that  has  been  built 
through  individual  initiative  given  fuel  by 
Incentive. 

Socialistic  medicine  enables  the  poor  doc- 
tor to  earn  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as 
the  good  doctor,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
patient.  In  medicine  we  are  dealing  with  hu- 
man lives,  and  cannot  afford  to  let  Govern- 
ment Interference  force  us  to  accept  inferior 
medical  service. 

There  might  be  some  reason  to  consider 
■oclalized  medicine  If  its  proponents  can 
give  us  even  a  reasonable  basis  for  suppos- 
ing that  we  will  have  better  medical  care. 
But  thus  far  we  have  only  the  tragic  detsrlo- 
ratton  of  British  medicine  as  an  example. 

The  greatest  danger  of  the  proposed  com- 
pulsory insurance  plan  is  the  further  exten- 
sion of  bureaucratic  control  over  the  lives 
of  all  of  us.  Power-mad,  parasitic  polltlctans 
wricome  such  a  plan  as  another  means  of 
perpetuating  their  blood-eucklng  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealth. 

At  least  200.000  administrative  personnel 
would  be  required  to  handle  the  paper  work 
of  a  comoulsory  Insurance  scheme.  And  the 
additional  cost  would  be  not  only  sheer 
waste,  but  a  block  in  the  path  of  progress  of 
medicine. 

Politicians,  no  matter  what  kind  of  propa- 
ganda they  may  issue  or  how  many  mislead- 
ing statistics  they  may  xise.  cannot  give  tia 
better  medicine.  Only  more  research  and  a 
continued  incentive  for  capable  men  to  en- 
tei-  the  profession  will  provide  better  care 
for  our  people.  We  have  thus  far  produced 
in  this  Nation  the  world's  highest  standards 
In  the  number  of  doctors  per  capita  and 
the  number  of  good  bospitala,  and  we  have 
continually  led  the  world  In  the  twentieth 
century  In  medical  research.  'Why  change 
•  good  system  for  one  that  has  already 
proved  ttaaU  bad? 

R.  8.  H. 

[From  The  Dalles  Chronicle  of  April  8,  1949] 

SOCIALIZED    UXDICmX — II 

(SnroB's  NoTS. — This  is  the  second  of  two 
articles  outlining  the  faults  of  proposed 
plans  for  compulsory  health  Insurance.) 

The  term  "health  Insurance"  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Such  insurance  is  not  designed  to 
give  the  Nation  better  health,  but  merely 
to  pay  the  bills  when  medical  care  is  nee- 


There  are  already  a  great  number  of  char- 
ity hoepltals  to  care  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  their  own  care.  The  aver- 
age American  with  a  living  income  today 
secnrea  adequate  medical  servlcea. 


We  must  admit  that  all  of  us  at  one  time 
or  another  consult  physicians  unnecessarily. 
If  TT'^**^'  care  Is  tree.  naturaUy  well  ask 
for  treatment  of  such  simple  ailments  as 
common  colds,  etc.  Doctors  will  then  be 
burdened  with  trivial  matters  and  will  be 
unable  to  devote  sufBcient  time  to  Ulneases 
requiring  their  attention. 

But  the  bureaucrats  would  have  us  believe 
that  by  some  magic  conjured  by  their  spe- 
cial formula  of  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect,  we  can  have  aU  the  BMdical 
care  we  want  for  free. 

Their  propoaalB  are  so  ridiculous  that  our 
only  answer  is  "Nuts."  New  Zealand  has 
found,  after  10  years  of  socialized  medicine, 
that  40  percent  of  all  revenues  collected  by 
the  Government  most  go  to  pay  for  eocialJaed 
medicine 

Of  course  the  poUticians  love  it.  They  can 
teU  the  people  that  they  must  have  more 
taxes  or  the  Nation's  health  will  suffer. 
Naturally  the  bureaucrats  will  have  their 
fingers  In  the  money  with  tbetr  usual  ex- 
pense accounts,  friends  on  the  pay  roll,  kick- 
backs from  doctors  who  want  more  bualness. 
etc. 

Do  we  want  politicians  running  American 
medicine?  Certainly  not.  But  if  we  enact 
legislation  compelltng  us  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal insurance,  we  are  opening  the  door  to 
further  bureaucratic  encroachment  in  our 
daily  lives. 

Worst  of  all.  the  Washington  pollticiaoa 
are  already  using  our  tax  money  to  convlnda 
us  that  we  need  aodallaed  medicine.  Last 
year  the  Federal  Security  Agency  (which 
would  administer  the  Insurance  scheme) 
spent  more  than  $2,000,000  of  our  money 
propagandizing  the  American  public  in  favor 
at  Its  base  proposals. 

The  Agency  further  twists  facts  and  fig- 
ures to  suit  Its  purposes.  For  example,  it 
cites  the  S6-percent-reJ«ction  rate  of  men 
called  for  military  duty  during  the  war. 

The  bureaucrats  would  have  us  believe 
that  M  percent  of  our  3roung  popiilatlon  la 
in  poor  health,  that  we  must  have  social* 
medicine  to  Ijrlng  otir  health  standards 
to  what  they  consider  a  reasonable  level. 

The  fact  is  that  the  rejection  rate 
actually  28.4  percent  (counting  enlistees  as 
well  as  draftees),  and  of  that  percentage  20 
percent  were  rejected  for  conditions  and  ali- 
ments that  even  the  best  medical  care  could 
not  cure,  such  as  Illiteracy,  subnormal  In- 
telligence, venereal  disease  (a  socnai.  not 
medical  problem),  flat  feet,  poor  eyesight, 
etc. 

But  the  bureaucrats,  knowing  that  public 
opinion  on  their  side  would  force  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  their  legislation,  cleverly 
twisted  the  facts  to  convince  the  American 
public  that  we  need  a  drastic  change  in  the 
medical  profession. 

This  is  Just  another  examine  of  politi- 
cians i»Y)pagandizlng  us  to  seek  the  road  to 
state  dominance  over  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They  are  constantly  telling  us  that 
for  our  own  good  we  need  free  medicine, 
public  power.  Government  ownership  of 
basic  industries,  and  gigantic  welfare  pro- 
grams designed  to  make  the  American  dtl- 
aen  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Government 
for  his  very  existence. 

When  the  bureaucrats  can  convince  us  on 
the  basis  of  sound  logic  and  acctu-ate  sta- 
tistics that  we  will  have  more  and  better 
TTn»d*'^a>  care  with  Oovemment  regulation, 
we  will  lie  willing  to  consider  tiieir  proposala. 
But  they  cannot,  and  they  know  they  can- 
not prove  their  theories  under  the  light  of 
logic. 

The  way  to  seek  better  medical  care  Is 
through  incentive  to  doctors  to  satisfy  th^r 
patients,  and  through  freedom  of  action 
tliat  will  promote  more  research,  better 
methods  and  more  facilities.  We  don't 
want  meddliag  politicians  to  destroy  what 
we  have  already  built. 

a.  8.  H. 
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HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 


TS  THE  SENATZ  OP  THE  UWITED  STATES 

Tmniat  April  26  aegislatxtt  dot  of 
Monday.  Aprii  11  K  1949 

Ifr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Pre-ident.  I  ask 
Bwnimous  cooaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RKoao  exc«T)ts 
from  three  different  articles  relative  to 
the  Itatkmal  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
Mr.  Bobart  N.  Denham.  written  recently 
by  a  proBfnent  attorney.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Houston. 

There  being  no  uKaattnn.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  prtated  to  the  R«co«d, 
as  follows: 

OT7B   Crm.    BICKTS 


(B7  CharlM  ■.  BewMn) 

The  Hatlon*!   Labor  Tftatlnn*   Act   gives 

the     American     Indtatrtal    worker     govern - 

protection    in   his   freedom   to    or- 

bargmin    coUectlvely.    and    be    pro- 

taeted  aotaMt  vnfatr  labor  practkxs  on  the 

pvt  of  bli  «i>iuf«i.    It  Is  labors  "BUI  of 

Rights." 

But  no  law  Is  better  than  the  man  vbo 

It.     The  key  man   in   the  ad- 

tbe   National   Labor   Rela- 

IB   Bokcrt    V.    Denham.    general 

r   tbe   ifatf'^*'    Labor    RelaUons 

tlM  Taft-Hartley  revision  of 

the  orlginai  Wagscr  Ifational  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  the  gmcral  counsel  has  full  and 
exclusive  control  over  ail  investigations  of 
,  •adusive  power  of  proaecut- 
..^iattaDs  of  the  Act.  There  Is 
In  the  Oovcmmcnt  to  force  the 
counsel  to  prosecute  if  he  la  un- 
^lllng  to  do  so:  and  if  lie  Is  unwilling  to 
prosecute,  there  Is  no  wuy  for  the  worker 
to  get  his  case  before  ttie  Katioaal  Labor 
B»lat«^^"«  Board.  Denham  has  more  power 
than,  a  ciar. 

l^iK*»«  has  been  sccused  of  being  both 
•ntl-8anitic  and  anti-Wegro.  He  is  defi- 
nitely anti-Negro. 
Pr"*»*"«  Is  «4  years  old.  bom  in  Missouri; 
.  LL.  B.  from  the  University  of  Mls- 
ta  IMV  and  took  bla  asasur's  dsgree 
a>  tas  g»liaiatt|  of  MlrhHan  He  praetteod 
law  a  short  while  In  St.  Louis,  then  spent  2 
yaars  in  Tcsas.  From  Texas  he  moved  to 
the  State  of  Waahingtoti.  He  saw  service 
IB  Wadd  War  I  as  an  oAeer  in  the  Air  Fcare. 
coMaNUNttV  ImaMil^aka  in  the  timber 
•MMkry  og  On^Mt.  Mux  World  War  I  he 
tan  a  aa^  liaiilatlwi  m  Puerto  Bieo.  a 
sheep  ranch  in  Idaho,  cotton  pUntatlona  tn 
Mississippi,  and  had  business  interests  in 
Florida.  Texas,  and  North  Carolina.  His  con- 
wtth  Wsgiriss  have  bees  '*-»**^^  almost 
iw  mutwt  lalaf Inmifctp.  and  his  at- 
toward  them  follows  t*M  plantation 


coun- 
for  the 
Tbe  trial 
BUtes  and 
OB  aUetad  violations  of  the 
Act.   and  makes 
lattaH  to  tbe  entire 


Prkir  to  his 

I  trial 

Labor  Relatione 


and 


Negro 


teitifled 

kxow 

folts 


,  VH2  Denham  acted  ss  trial  examiner 

ha  famous  Henry  K.  Fhelpa.  Jr..  tnwtee 

(4a  N.  U  B.  B.  caaes  ilfli).  tmrntHm^ 

dlaehwfs  of  eertata  white  aa4  INvro 

tn  a  Louisiana  oU  rtSoery  (or  anion 


workii  ig 


setlvttK 

Is  the  best  proa  ! 
The  employer 
in  the  pUnt 
organlaation  of 
On  page  UK 
white  boss  ovef 
speaking  to  a 
come  you  alnt 
I  am  not  msd 
op  there  and 
like  that.     I 
them  white 
you  all  to  say 
conusented : 
sample  of  the 
particular  has 
are  now 
seer's  way  of 
warning  than 
duct."    Denhadi 

On  the  nexl 
"^t  was  Clantor 
and  a  good 
naesaatty  keep 
tically  all  the 
ham  expressly 
to  make 
On  the 
ports   that 
worker  and 
give  hini  bette' 
and  hire  new 
laughed.    Whe^ 
the  man  who 
the  firing, 
plinary  measure 

Denham 
Intimate 
the    white 
Negro    is   lyin ; 
formula    upon 
based  appears 

On  page    1 
mony  of  a 
(Roy)  was 
a  flah  fry  glvei 
me  did  I  go 
Yes,  sir.'  and 
go  to  a  fish 
boss.  I  didn't 
a  fish   fry 
shoved  me 
ran  off."    The 
was  afraid  of 
would  say  tba  ; 
on  my  job  out 
thing.     • 
anything,   I 
afraid  of  him 
boas." 

Denham 
his  report,  and 
a  constant 
the  Negro 
cause  of  unldi 
their  reir 
nothing  sbotA 
Negro  workcra 
of  terror. 

Denham's 
Phelps  esse 
of  his  ssauciat^, 

This  Is  a 
■el  of  the 
using  his  own 
Is  unfit  to 
program 


•pu  iher' 


ne  rer 


state 


pea 


holl 


Last  week  I 
bias   of 
prmted  repor 


trans  Tlpt 
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own  report  on  th:  case 
of  hlB  anti-Negro  bias, 
did  not  want  the  CKJ  union 
particularly  opposed  the 
the  Negro  workers. 
Denhun  reports  Clanton,  a 
Negro  labor  at  the  plant, 
worker  as  follows:  "How 
ny  nigger  any  more?    •    •     • 
With  you  all  because  you  went 
against  me  or  anything 
you  all  got  up  there  and 
doped  you  all  up  and  got 
all  those  things."     Denham 
'  rhis    latter    appears    to    be   a 
nanner  In  which  Clanton  in 
tpproached  the  Negroes  who 
It  la  the  southern  over- 
lling  their  Negroes  and  of 
against  a  given  line  of  con- 
accepts  this  as  normal, 
page    (1191)    Denham   says: 
s  Job  to  'push'  the  Negro  crew 
of  such  a  crew  must  of 
ifter  It  aggressively  and  prac- 
tlme."     In  other  words.  Den- 
approves  slave-driver  tactics 
work. 

page  (1192)  Denham  re- 
Clanton    fired    one    Negro 
the  gang  that  if  it  "did  not 
work  he  would  fire  them  all 
ones."  another  Negro  worker 
Clanton  heard  this  he  fired 
laughed.     Denham  approved 
It  was  entirely  a  discl- 
and for  cause." 

(p.  1187)   that  "close  and 

with  the  Negro  has  taught 

to    recognize    when    a 

notwithstanding   that    the 

which    such    recognition    la 

to  be  Indescribable. " 

Denham  reports  the   testl- 

o  worker  whose  white  boss 

him  about  attending 

by  the  imlon:  "And  he  asked 

the  fish  fry,  and  I  told  him 

he  said,  'Well,  next  time  you 

you  see  me."     I  says,  'Well, 

1  hlnk  I  had  to  see  you  to  go  to 

he   slapped   my   Jaws   and 

and  kicked  me,  and  so  I 

worker  was  then  asked  if  he 

his  boss.     He  replied.  "Oh.  I 

I  was  afraid  of  him  all  right. 

there,  if  he  tells  me  to  do  any- 

When  be  tells  me  to  do 

cbnfine   myself    to   that,   I   was 

ail  right,  becaiase  he  was  my 


Negro's 

folio'  rtng 
when 
toll 


say  ng 


sta  ed 
contact 


ov(  trseers 


1118 


Negri 
qu4  Btionlng 


t> 


fiy 


aid 
arcund 


protested  this  brutality  in 

never  referred  to  it  as  creating 

of  terror.    He  found  some  of 

bad  been  discharged  be- 

■ctivltics  and  recommended 

ent  and  back  pay,  but  he  said 

the  constant   abuse   of   the 

as  constituting  a  steady  reign 


4nti-Negro  expressions  in  the 
-e  sharply  criticized  by  some 
,  but  he  never  modified  them, 
picture  of  tile  general  coun- 
Labor  Relations  Board. 
vorda.  By  every  standard  he 
any  oflBce  under  the  Fair  Deal 


to   make   the   witness  agree   with   his   own 
views.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Denham  personally 
and  there  Is  nothing  personal  in  my  op- 
position. But  he  occupies  a  spot  no  con- 
firmed Negrophobe  should  occupy.  As 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  all  complaints  of  Negro  work- 
ers against  either  employers  or  unions  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  come  un- 
der Denham's  Jurisdiction.  A  man  who  be- 
lieves, as  Denham  does,  that  southern  Negro 
workers  are  lazy,  shiftless,  have  to  be  pushed 
and  driven  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  and  can- 
not be  depended  on  to  tell  the  truth,  is  not 
the  type  of  person  for  such  a  position  or  any 
other  position  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

During  my  Investigation  of  Denham  I  con- 
tinued to  hear  reports  about  his  being  anti- 
Semitic  as  well  as  anti-Negro.  •  •  •  Den- 
ham was  hostile  to  the  appointment  of  Jewish 
lawyers  as  trial  examiners  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  staff.  He  has  openly 
taken  the  position  that  Jews  were  not  capa- 
ble of  understanding  things  the  way  white 
gentiles  do,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
selected  for  Important  public  positions. 

Denham's  antl-Semltism  Is  exceeded  only 
by  his  Negrophobia.  Yet  this  is  the  man  who 
has  authority  to  pass  on  every  complaint  of 
a  Jewish  or  Negro  worker  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  and  to  decide  whether 
the  complaint  shall  be  prosecuted  or  dropped. 
■  •  •  •  • 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
Amendments  have  been  on  the  books  since 
reconstruction,  but  they  have  not  been  en- 
forced. Nothing  was  wrong  with  the  Amend- 
ments: the  trouble  has  lain  with  the  men 
who  are  supposed  to  enforce  them. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  no 
better  than  the  general  counsel  who  Is  Its 
chief  enforcing  officer. 

Right  now  we  have  a  particularly  bad  com- 
bination: a  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  needs 
amendment,  and  a  general  counsel  who 
needs  to  be  removed.  Denham  must  be  re- 
moved If  minority  workers'  rights  are  to  be 
given  full  protection  under  the  present  Act 
or  any  future  changes  In  the  Act.  He  must 
be  removed  not  only  from  his  position  as 
general  counsel  but  from  every  other  posi- 
tion where  the  rights  of  minority  workers 
have  to  be  submitted  to  his  antl-Semltlc  and 
anti-Negro  prejudices. 
On  his  record,  Denham  must  go. 


commented  on  the  anti-Negro 

t    N.    Denham.     •     •     •     His 

Is  bad  enough,  but  the  type- 

of  testimony  in  tbe  caae 

,t  Dfniuun  did  not  limit  hlmairif  to 

imfi  krtially  at  tbe  trial  but  Injected 

^he  examination  of  witnesses  to 

own   preconceived  prejudices 

workers,  and  to  try 


Loais  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oascoN 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Tuesday.  April  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  '"Is  Johnson  Running  for  Presi- 
dent" written  by  Marquis  Childs  and 
published  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  April  13.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
na  follows: 

Is  Johnson  Rtrmmro  roa  Pxxsiimrr? 
(By  Marquis  Childs  I 

WssHiMirroM. — On  the  day  that  Louis 
Johnson   was  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  Na- 
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tional  Defense  in  an  unprecedented  and 
highly  publicized  mass  ceremony,  a  dinner 
was  given  in  his  honor.  On  tlie  dais  were 
President  Truman.  Chief  Jtistice  Vinson, 
and  other  notables. 

At  an  appropriate  moment  from  the  rear 
of  the  room  came  cries  of  "Lou  In  '52." 
Thus  was  heralded  the  driving  ambition  of 
the  new  Secretary.  As  one  of  Jolinson  s  close 
friends  put  It: 

"Lou  has  been  running  for  President  for  a 
long  time.  But  he  really  began  In  earnest 
when  this  job  put  him  In  the  public  eye." 

Now,  if  ambition  were  a  crime  In  this  in- 
tensely competitive  Capital,  a  number  of 
otherwise  law-abiding  citizens  would  go  to 
Jail.  Perliaps  under  the  spur  of  ambition 
Johnson  wlU  take  the  ditncuit  decisions  that 
his  predecessor  in  the  office  tragically  failed 
to  take. 

BARO-BOn.SD     OPESATOB 

Certainly,  he  has  begun  with  a  rush  that 
is  causing  a  great  clatter  in  the  Pentagon 
Building  as  offices  are  switched  about  in  ac- 
cord with  Joiinson's  -oncept  of  unity  on  that 
battle  front.  But  the  suspicion  is  growing 
that  one  of  his  goals  is  to  build  up  his  own 
personal  machine. 

He  is  an  operator  in  the  hard-boiled  tradi- 
tion of  American  Legion  politics.  His  first 
appointment  was  that  of  Paul  H.  Grlfflth, 
national  commander  of  the  Legion  In  1946- 
47.  to  be  his  personal  assistant.  Griffith  thus 
far  has  been  serving  without  pay.  but  It  is 
xmderstood  at  The  Pentagon  tiiat  when  Con- 
gress passes  tlie  new  tmlflcation  bill  re- 
quested by  the  White  House,  he  will  be  made 
an  Assistant  Secretary. 

caiyriTH,  a  sabutzui 

As  Legion  commander,  one  of  Griffith's 
most  conspicuous  public  acts  was  to  sabo- 
tage the  housing  program,  being  advanced 
in  1946  by  WUson  Wyatt  of  Louslvllle.  Ky.. 
who  was  then  Housing  Expediter.  At  a 
strategic  moment  In  the  hoxislng  fight.  Grif- 
fith visited  the  White  House.  He  announced 
publicly  that  the  Legion  opposed  the  admin- 
istration program. 

Johnson  is  reported  to  be  privately  push- 
ing his  friend,  Floyd  Odium,  the  utilities 
operator  and  promoter,  for  Chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board.  Thla  la 
the  post  to  which  President  Truman  named 
his  old  friend,  Mon  Wallgren.  but  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  refused  to  ref)ort 
the  nomination  to  the  Senate. 

While  Mr.  Truman  says  publicly  he  will 
stick  to  Wallgren.  it  is  widely  conceded  tluit 
the  appointment  must  eventually  be  with- 
drawn. Odium  called  on  the  President  at 
the  White  House  last  week. 

conPORA'noN  backgsottnds 

In  these  matters  the  President  is  said  to 
feel,  with  considerable  irritation,  tiiat  the 
Senate  seems  to  expect  liim  to  appoint  angels 
from  heaven  who  have  had  no  prior  con- 
nections of  any  sort.  Wallgren  was  rejected 
because  it  was  felt  he  did  not  tiave  enough 
business  background.  If  Odium's  name  goes 
to  tlie  Senate,  there  very  likely  wUl  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  closeness  of  tils  connections 
with  the  aviation  Industry,  and  it  seems  to 
me  properly  so. 

Odium  is  president  of  the  Atlas  Corp..  a 
holding  company.  Atlas,  acoordtng  to  a  re- 
port to  the  Securities  and  fltahancn  Oam- 
mlasion  last  December,  owns  418.300  shares 
of  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.  This 
Is  slightly  leas  than  20  percent  of  the  total, 
and  considered  equivalent  to  control. 

Johnson,  prior  to  Ills  appointment,  was  a 
director  of  Consolidated  Vultee.  So  also  Is 
Victor  Emanuel.  utUity-lnvestment  tycoon 
who  hoM  had  so  much  to  do  with  moving 
President  Truman's  friend.  George  B.  Allen, 
and  several  other  figures  out  of  the  Roose- 


velt-Truman  administration   Into  director- 
ships of  large  corporations. 

THX    B-3S 

Jolinson  recently  approved  a  shift  of  ap- 
proximately $157,000,000  in  Air  Force  funds 
from  other  typea  of  aircraft  in  experlmentai 
production  to  the  B-36  which  Is  made  ex- 
clusively by  Consolidated.  This  decision  was 
said  to  have  been  approved  by  James  For- 
restal  before  he  retired  as  Defense  Secretary. 

This  may  well  have  been  a  wise  and  in- 
evitable move.  Those  with  expert  knowledge 
beUeve  that  in  the  past  funds  have  been 
spread  too  thin  over  too  many  tjrpes  of 
planes.  Despite  much  criticism,  the  B-36 
seems  to  have  established  its  reputation. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  question  of  the  propriety 
of  the  decision  tieing  taken  by  one  whose 
self-interest  must  be.  directly  or  indirectly, 
so  Involved.  It  raises,  too,  some  pertinent 
questions  about  the  relationship  between 
Government  and  so-called  free  enterprise. 


Tke  Jews  of  Eire 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  icass.«cht:sxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVZS 

Tuesday.  AprU  26, 1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Jewish  Time  and  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mr.  Charles  Goldman  of  Lynn, 
Mass.: 

Oux  Jewish  Couxunnrr — Hxsx's  to  thi  Ibish 
(By  Amcdd  R.  Ginsburg) 

My  Irish  secretary,  who  frequently  types 
up  this  column,  almost  kicked  me  out  of  the 
oAce  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  because  I  had  for- 
^gotten  to  wear  a  green  tie.  She  warned  me 
atxiut  It  the  day  before,  too.  and  I  fully  in- 
tended to  wear  the  Irish  color  in  tribute  to 
tills  wonderful  group  of  Americans.  Not 
only  did  I  forget  the  green  but  I  came  In 
wearing  a  red  tie  wtilch  Miss  Fahy  tells  me 
is  almost  as  bad  as  wearing  orange.  Perhaps 
this  column  will  show  that  my  heart  is  in 
tiie  right  place. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  an 
Irish  rabbi,  who  speaks  with  a  light  Irish 
brogue,  last  week  laecame  splrltiial  leader  of 
the  Touro  Synagogue  in  Newpcnrt.  R.  I.,  wiiich 
has  the  oldest  s3magogue  building  in  the 
United  States.  Rabbi  Theodore  Lewis,  born 
and  educated  in  Dublin,  came  to  Newport 
from  the  Adelaide  Road  Synagogue,  the  larg- 
est in  Dublin,  where  Irish  Jews  offer  prayers 
every  Satxirday  for  Eire,  the  Irish  Free  State, 
and  iu  iveeUtant.  Sean  O'KeUy. 

As  Rabbi  Lewis  says,  the  7.500  Jews  in 
southern  Ireland  are  devoted  to  the  "auld 
sod."  An  Irish  Jew.  Robert  "Bobby"  Bris- 
coe. Is  a  memtier  of  tlie  DaU  Eireann.  the 
lower  ctiamber  of  the  Irish  legislature,  rep- 
resenting a  constituency  that  is  almost  en- 
tirely Roman  Catholic. 

According  to  an  Irish  legend,  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  and  his  disciple  Baruch  visited  Ire- 
land about  560  B.  C.  Some  connect  the 
people  of  Ireland   with  tlie   10   lost  tribea. 

xaiSH  jxws 
There  was  a  permanent  Jewish  settlement 
in  Ireland  as  early  as  1232  but  this  existed 
for  only  some  60  years.     Jews  did  not  again 
live  there  untU  about  the  year  1655. 


The  7.500  Jews  of  Eire  are  only  a  very  nnall 
part  of  the  population  which  m 
3.000,(XX).  Most  of  the  Jews  ara  < 
in  Dublin,  the  capital  oC  Bre,  wbere  tbere  are 
two  large  and  four  small  synagogxies,  some 
five  ctiaritable  organizations,  and  a  Talmixl 
Torah.  Smaller  groups  of  Jews,  ranging 
from  40  to  360  in  number,  live  In  the  Irish 
cities  of  Cork.  Limerick,  and  Waterford.  each 
city  having  a  Jewish  congregation  and  a 
rabbl. 

By  reason  of  their  small  number,  the  Jews 
of  Eire  have  not  taken  a  big  part  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  civic  life  of  the  country.  Very 
few  are  engaged  In  the  professions.  Most 
of  them  are  small  shopkeepers  and  trade*- 
men. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  Interest  that  Rabbl 
Isaac  Halevl  Herzog.  chief  rabbi  of  Palestine 
since  1936.  had  previously  been  chief  rabbi 
of  Dublin  from  1919  to  1925.  and  chief  rabbi 
of  th-*  Jewish  community  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  from  1925  to  1936. 

AMXaiCAM   laiSH   TEACH   ITS  A  UESSOW 

Coming  back  to  the  American  Irish,  how- 
ever. I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  to  them 
as  a  fine  example  of  wtiat  Americans  should 
be  like.  They  participate  in  and  contribute 
to  almost  every  area  of  American  civic,  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  communal  life. 
T^elr  loyalty  to  America  is  unchallenged. 
And  yet,  our  Irish  feUow-citisens  remember 
with  pride  their  country  of  origin. 

It  is  now  an  honored  American  tradition, 
which  no  true  American  Irishman  would  for- 
get, to  wear  the  green  and  to  parade  up  Fifth 
Avenue  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  By  and  large, 
the  American  Irlah  are  observant  Roman 
Catholics. 

Here,  then,  is  a  large  and  loyal  group  of 
American  citlzeiis  who  are  not  afraid  to  pay 
their  respects  openly  to  the  Irish  Free  State, 
to  honor  Irish  traditions,  and  to  give  faithful 
observance  to  their  religion. 

I  have  never  heard  or  seen  any  Anierlcan 
Irish  worry  about  his  distinctive  traits  or 
traditions.  No  one  Impugns  Ills  loyalty  to 
America  notwithstanding  ills  proper  interest 
in  Eire.  There  Is  no  anguished  desire  her* 
to  assimilate,  to  be  exactly  like  the  next 
fellow.     Why  should  there  be? 

The  story  of  the  American  Irish  should 
teach  an  important  lesson  to  those  American 
Jews  who  would  rather  be  an3rthtng  else  but 
Jews,  who  prefer  to  hide  their  Jewlshness  and 
who  worry  about  their  proper  InteresU  in 
Israel. 

America  is  and  was  intended  to  be  a  land 
of  many  peoples  with  diverse  Interests,  re- 
ligions, and  cultures  living  together  with  a 
common  passion  for  democracy  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  If  we  were  all  th* 
same,  life  here  would  be  drab  and  monoto- 
nous. America  is.  if  anything,  a  mixing 
bowl — not  a  melting  pot. 


G>inparuoB  of  H.  R.  3190 
Witli  H.  R.  4272 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  26. 1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
<»o,  I  include  the  following  chart  com- 
paring a  R  3190  with  H.  R.  4272: 
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^-tecti  m  CO  mpariaon  of  H.  R.  3190  witrt,  H.  R.  4272 
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H.  R.  4272 


ttmO  be  imposed  apon 
Ity  with  any  re*;ul*- 


I  n   R.  31!*).    Ri'ference  to  "forripi  commorcc"  hi  sec.  2  (b) 

is  IkjT  purpose*  of  eonsistenev  with  ehanre  in  .leflnition  of  roin- 
metce"  in  •»>«.  .1  (b),  which  civerv  importers  of  rnods  from  forpiitn 
taadseveu  thouf  b  they  do  not  tbereiirujr  ship  the  goods  into  another 

State 
The  dianires  tn  the  definitions  of  "commerr«-"  and  "oppressive  child 
labor"  are  the  me  M  those  in  H.  R.  31W).  but  the  administratiTe 
authnri!    over  the eMM  labor  prariaians  of  the  act  is  uk en  from  the 
Seer'  i  bur  and  given  to  ttw  Administrator  of  tba  Wage  and 

The  detiiiitiou  of  "prodncwl"  is  rfaan((ed  so  as  to  Insert  the  words 
-cloiselv  r.hite.1"  before  the  worls  "praaeas ar  aeoapation".  Also 
the  worl  "taliapensaWe"  a  solMtilated  for  the  word  "mutnaary." 
By  virtue  oftbeaecbancaa  tba  Adataistnitur  and  the  courts  will  no 
ias^K  be  able  to  hold  covered  loca!  retail  and  ntighborhood  brol- 
MMas  on  the  groond  that  s<ime  of  the  runomeT"  of  such  bo  " 
are  engaifed  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
WandinK  iljat  all  of  the  goo<is  or  services  of  the  local  barii 
solil  or  rendired  within  th«  state  to  customers  located  witfabi  tba 
SUta. 


(tte«  techni'iue  fur  filing 
Virgin  Islands  below  tba 


toaV 


nt 
id  gouiis  tor 


eeots  per  boor. 


pn  ten 

--It  as 
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8ae.«(b)i 

the  Virgia 

,  ara  aueadad  so  as  to 

■  to  the  wage  order 

LtdiiAry  engaged  in  commerce 


ttMlBitry  sobjKt 


of  every  employer 
prodoetioa  ct  goods  for 


Leaves  admimstrative  authority  nnder  the  art  tn  the  Administrator 
of  the  W-.ige  and  Hour  Divisioa  Increases  his  salary  to  $15,000 
per  year. 


Gives  such  appointive  authority  to  the  Administrator  as  in  the 

ent  act. 
Nu  such  rule-making  power  given  to  the  .Administrator. 

Sec.  4  fp'  of  H.  R.  427?  provides  that  no  liability,  disability  or  ptint**- 
ment  shull  be  iiiipueed  upon  aay  MBployer  :*rtini!  in  good  taith  in 
conformity  with  any  wnltm  tafalatlon.  order  or  r»i/<rpr«torM«  of 
the  AimrnuitriUor  or  the  Secretary  of  .i^teuMur*.  (The  italicized 
words  represent  the  differ«ices  between  this  subsection  and  the 
like  substation  in  H.  R.  UW.  Tba  wferenre  to  the  Secretary  ol 
.Agriculture  is  neceaaary  because  he  is  givt-n  authority  to  define  tba 
t«m  "area of  prmliirtion"  in  sees.  7  (c)  and  13  <s)  (tifl.) 

Uaabaaied  tram  tb>-  pnsent  uct.  (This  subject  mattor  is  u«alt  with 
In  sec.  4'r-iof  U.  ii.  *in.\ 

Uoihancfd  (nia  the  pwient 
In  sec.  4    1<  '>rH.  R.  W2.\ 

Same  as  H.  R.  31Mi  txr 
Bteo  and  tba  Virvin  Is 

interstate  ( 

(1)  So  Mi<h  ettenston.    MiniminB  ware  fai  Roiltad  i 
act  to  empiofeet  ai-tually  engaye^l  m  inter 
produrtwxi  of  guoit.H  for  iaasficaae  eemoMMa. 

(X)  ■atabii^rit::!  niuuuium  bouriy  nto  «t  •§  sents  wa  to  Dae  SI, 
t*4V.  ThtreafUT  the  uiiaiauim  wage  Is  togoopordown  eacb  year 
tu  a<»>r'Unce  with  flurtiMrtlia  in  the  Coaiamer  Price  Indes 
deu-rmiiied  by  tbii  Bureaa  ml  Labor  Sraiistiea.  Aay  rate  set  under 
this  formula  is  to  stay  m  effect  for  a  full  calrodaryaar.  In  do  event 
can  tlw  miuiuuu  wtige  be  set  at  leas  than  Wcaets  par  iMMir. 

(3)  (same. 


aet.    (This  subject  matter  is  dealt  with 
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(4)  Same  eicept  that  existing  wave  orders  tre  applied  only  to  am- 
V  ployees  engaged  in  commerce  or  m  tbe  product  luu  of  goods  fur 
eonunerce. 


No  siu:fa  extemsion.  Overtime  lanilsinm  limited  as  hi  present  act 
to  em;>l4J}-ees  actually  engaged  in  luHrglali.'  commerce  or  io  the  pro* 
duct  ion  of  goods  for  inteiMa  eommerce. 


Bame. 
Same. 


Thb  aabject  matter  is  dealt  with  in  sec.  7  (e)  whieb  is  ^aMat  eiaetly 
tba  lame  as  tba  saa.  7  (fit  anntaiaed  in  tba  pnsaat  aet.  The  only 
diOarences  betwaen  sac.  7  (c)  of  the  bill  and  sac  7  (c)  o(  the  praasnt 
act  ara  (1)  the  addHian  of  the  first  procaaiag  of  "botterndlk'  to 
tba  dairy  pradaats  aasBpttaa.  Hid  (T  the  transfn-  fl«m  the  Ad- 
■JiiMiiilia'  to  tba  Bacraf  y  ti  Agncidture  of  tba  autttority  to 
daOaa  "area  of  pruducUoo." 

This  subKvt  matter  is  dealt  with  hi  see.  7  (e)  of  the  bill.  It  specifically 
mU4alft  Held  tytMi  scaaastj  if  the  dutien  of  tlie  eraploy)>Mi  neoaasl- 
tatr  irreKular  bours  of  work.  The  cuntracLs  ttuiy  be  made  aitbar  in- 
dividuiUly  with  the  eau^oqrasa  or  with  untuu.<!.  but  mu.st  specify  a 
revtilar  rate  of  pay  of  not  MB  than  the  minimum  provided  In  sec. 
(i  U'  Aiid  I'linip—atisa  at  aat  Ism  than  tiaw  aad  one-baM  saeb  rato 
tar  ail  hoiin  varbad  a«ar  40  bi  a  weak.  Tba  eoaaacta  omM 
pm\  111,-  i%  weaUy  guaranty  uf  pay  for  not  more  than  W  boon  I 
•o  the  rales  so  specified. 
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Chmrt  eonUining  section-by-seetion  compmriMn,  of  B.  R.  3190  with  H.  M.  4272— Oanttnucd 


See. 


H.  R  3190,  as  reported 


H.  R.«C1 


7  (Maximum  iiours) — Continued 


6  (Wage  orders  tn  Puerto  Rico  and 
tba  Virgin  Islands). 


9  (Attendance  of  witoeasps). 

10  (Court  la view). 


U 


13  (Ch&Mabar  pioriai<n»} . 


13  (Exemptiaes): 
ta>  (1) 


MCO. 


Defines  re^olar  rate  aa  aO 

~  typaa  af  pajraaeats 


It  except  car- 


.ete^sndtni 

to  aoT 

it,  or  a  etistam 

to  expect  soefa  paymeata 

taabaoaAda 

or  Oa  Oeuetary 

by 


!to 

8ama  paid  m 

period  of  time  if  the  pa: 
prior 

or  praetiee 

regularly";  or  if  tba  pai 
profit-4liartoc  pliB>  maeCiBC  dK 
of  Labor  or  if  the 
regolatioas  of  the 

acthlenf.  ttc. . ^ 

(S)  Preaiam  tam^Kamtim  ftr  baors  in  excess  of  8  in  a  day 
or  M  ia  a  w«vk  or  in  exoess  of  the  employee's  normal  or  legolar 
woridnc  bavs. 

(«)  PKmiaaiaaaipaaaBtiaaiBr3atardays.3aDdayi.baUdaya. 
nivL'ar  days  a(  nat  ar  tba  «tt  ar  7th  day  of  tbe 

rif..Ht«^tba 

:0  haars)  or 

lispaUta 

a  aoBeetiTe  bargaiaing 

1  is  aac  Ism  taan  ttmc  aad  oae-balf  the  rate 

I  by  die  eoatract  or  agieament  for  like  work  pertormed 


(D  Premjnm  eamji 
or  regular  workday  (aat  ( 


W 
CD 


II II  limt  sad  SMI  hilf  thr  hnnrlj  nr  pirrr 
tbeovertiBe 

(5).  fO.  aad 


Permits  oteitiiae 
rates  appttmble 
Peraita  Uie  preralnm 

(7)  oTssc  7  (d>  to  b« 
aadsrtheact.  _ 

PlWfnMS  ptWMBR  fti 

PMTto  Rleaaad  tba 

iMi  ttiaa  the  italuliffj 

of  tte  act  to  be  to  reach  tba  oblMtiTe  of  a  7VeMt 

la  awb  biilMiliM  m  fipiiMr  it  k 


af  Labor 
ofttoCbOdmi's 
Saawas  iapmeataet 
aeiamtily  to  tte  United 
of  biiaoiry  wage  orders  km 
ad  to 

loite 

as  pnacat  art  aiorpt  i 
navy  of  Labar  Iw 
aftteCbOdRS'i' 


Extando  flbid'tobar 
of  ehOd  later  ia 
merre. 


Mtte 


wHbeat 

to  the 
theChttt 

tte  wctioo  refer 

ta  vbicb  reriav 

tte  VMa  Isbrnda 

to  tto  wancafy  a< 

totte8ee> 
1  tte  Chief 


soaodimclly  tol 

oriattei 


employee 


aad  ebfld-labar  prv«M 


to 


in  the  delivery  of  newapapars  to  tto  < 


(A 

m 

Gi 


Same  except  that  tha  [auniiaB  apvams  as  sec>  7  (0- 
Same  except  that  this  proviriaa  appears  m  sec  7  (g). 


eieeptthat  tte  policy  ol  tte  aet  to  alatod  tote  to 
abfeetira  ef  tte  minimmn  wa«s  piiiwiibsil  liiasaiot  to  sac  •  (a) 
(3).  L  c  tte  minimum  «rs«e  tasd  into  tte  CoBsmaers  Priee  ladas. 


to  tte  Ctaiaf  af  tte  CMl> 


Kai 


most 
hi  excess  of 
's  selling 


(b)  0)— 

(b)  m... 
(b)  m — 

(b)  (i>.„ 
(b)  (»„. 
(b)  (6).„ 


(b)  (7) 

(bl   (8) 


chihHabor. 
af  a  lataS  or  juiim  catabMahonaaL    F< 
tions  we  plaeed  apaa  tte  aaemplioa.    Firat,  tte 
not  bare  a  total  Hani  vaknae  af  sah«  or 
$aoo.onik    aaend,  at  lf>a<f  ts  oerceM  of  tte 
or  asrriiiac  oaml  be  '  :vte  tntlividaala 

teaily  aaa.  (2)  to  tomt':  M  goods  or 

materially  in  type  or  qu*au(y  from  goods  ar  aaiikea  normally 
sold  or  rendered  for  peraoaal  or  temOy  eaaaaaapMen. 
Wiigi  and  tew  smmptioa  giaatod   to  execodvc.  adminwtratixra, 
pniffiimal  aad  oatsida  mliaaKn  empk«y«<>s. 

granted  to  catching, 
aad 


iptioa  panted  to  emplofam  oaiplbsod  ia 
cultuiv. 

eaemption  cranted  naployees  afn>ctea  by 
I  ar  oixtes  imued  under  sac  14  relating  to  leartiers.  apprai> 
ccc* 

■  eaemption  graatai  to  emplvyms  af  waekly  ar  seml- 

anraaapers  with  a  LiiiiiiloilBO  oC  teo  tbaa  S^M.    (Tadar 
;  lav  lae  maximaa  candigiDO  icQnJremeat  ia  StflHj 

•xemptioa  gnatod  to  switchboard  apenOan  em- 
ptoyed  to  a  pebfic  Ml  iibiiii  aoeh««i  whieb  bM  lim  tbaa  tt» 

gnaled  to  SBptayaai  of  sBployas  en- 

'tasicabs. 

tto  emptoyees  or  pr<yriKors  ia  a 
retail  nr  samee  eatoWishment  (aanCtoe  tte  aaa  taaa  te  decs- 
minmg  what  ia  a  retail  or  ^wrrwa  eatafaBttaaaot)  aapiBBd  ia  tea- 

'  does  not  exceed  Ittt  a  martb. 


bin.ia  itbbilldnManrhrtnciii  n  ihrirmn-*TrrfTiio-i  ig  -'T''t 
Aet  hi  tte  ttot  JiMliBi'  1 
W^»«Bd-boar  emovtiHi  granted  urany  employee  employed  by  a 

tabBttaMBt^  aaaaal  4aRtr  attane  of  aaiw  of  goods  or  servioea  Is 
iMte  within  tte  Bteto  i»  wbfcb  tba  oottilltt|aM«  is  toa^d^ 

n  pareeat  of  vbom  aaaaal  doBar  aatame  of  sahs  of  teadi  ar 

(arof  iwcb)  Unal  la  iimb  aad  h  niiamiiaw  il  ar  mail  mlri 

'ndnstry.    Tte  diaertailaatary  haaita- 

hi  H.  R.  MOO  «<»  eliminated. 

Tte  la—araWr  mettoa  ia  sac  tt  (a)  tlj.  which  grants  wyaad-bay 

to  tte  mam  i  liniilii  af  easpiayeaa  aad  aha,  aa  to  tte 

Ia9«d  m  a 

is  sec.  '13  (a^  (4i.    TWs 

exemption  mtact. 


Tte  tsiMptbw  ii  tanad  to  sk.  U  (w  (9). 
The  exemption  is  focnd  hi  sec,  13  (a)  <6). 


aama.    Tte 


ti  bond  in  sec  IS  (»}  (7). 


flteie.    Tte  oampCioa  is  bond  in  sec.  13  (a)  (10). 


Same.    Tte  exemption  ia  toaad  to  sac  13  (a)  (11). 
i^tw-    The  exempt  ion  is  foond  in  sec  1<  (a)  (12) 


This  bOI  ate)  coatinues  in  sec.  B  (a)  9)  and  (»»  tte  , 
aod-hoir  exempt  luus  fw  employed  of  local  tnrfleya  and  motorboa 
earrtea,  etc..  and  for  empktyam  empMiyod  widrta  tte  sraa  af  po- 
dacOoB  cagMeed  in  tiandling.  pat  k  lag  aad  vartoaaiMar  aiteinaaa 


_y...  ^ .aria _ 

dairy  producic  Tte  aacnoary  of  AgriniitBre.  not  tte  Admmio- 
txator.  B  giran  the  auihor  ;ty  t  o  define  "area  of  prodnctioo. '  The-" 
I  completely  elunmated  by  H.  R.  3190. 
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dtmrt  eomtmimiM9  weetiam-bf-teetion 


n.  R.  SUOtUrepoi  M 


e|mpcH«(m  o/  H.  il.  Ji9tf  with  H.  R.  4272—CaatiaxieA 


I 


WO). 


wee. 


part  ofsvMWMk  It  s  drhrar  or 
bj  ttat  Scaratary  of  L*bor. 


emii  tny 


(d) 


M  (Prabfltted  Kb) 


itcd  to  MDpteyct «  ol  an  empioyer  whicb  is 

^       or  carrio'  by  r»anj«d 

Act. 
«Bf>iB9«d  m  flifcht  per. 
by  iir  HblKt  to  utk  11 


t*  any  empk  yc«  emptored ■> ai 


17 

It 


TlM  cklUMabv  provlunia  an 

is  wrtadtw*  "oofUMe  afi 
dji^et.  aad  (a»  amr  ckiU  actor 


t»  attar  k«9). 


(»)  aad  (b) 

)  iaaaw  aaditTaatha 
(1)  aiwrfhw  back  pwyiamto  dn 
pay  mits  OB  bdMir  af  aBirioycM. 
aaoH  H  pnaoit  taw  ncept  kv  dk 

Aaiaa  aa  prearat  act. 
aapraaralact. 


tte 

Jm9i — 
dne  em] 


itieaa,  mumemrrf.  and 
ttaa  aUtotory  minunum 
eoreury  of  LaNx. 

aay  toads 

^^ ^afttaact. 

rffnlatkn  or  ord«r  of  tta 
nite-makinn  authority 

aa  in  presiait  law.    Sub- 

of  Labor  authority  to 

and  (2)  bnnf  back 

,  of  unnecessary  reference 


Sec  3  of  H.  R.  31W 
of 


tta  Portal 
fer  the 

and  >2i 
M  of  tbf  Portat 
admtnistnuive  ruBofn.  etc.)  to  tba 
Sec.  4  {*)  of  H.  R.  UK  makes  the 
Staadards  Act  in  general  eilectire  130 

arB.B.n«. 

lae.  4  (»)  «(  H.  B.  tl«  prvrides 


trmni4<  mnx 
ict 


ta^tli! 


'  tntcrprctati  ms 


_.„^,^ J  of  Labor,  where  not  tetaiawten 

tta  Pafe-  Labor  ^taodards  Act  of  IMS 
AdaflMH  ^         _^ 

laa:  4  W  of  ■.  lit.  Mli  Mrtilaa  a  BMrfe 
paMMy  ar  laba^  mWb(  oat  of  any 
artar  ta  tta  iiiliillia  date  of  H.  R.  3K  ), 
hr  MIT  neli  JUb&Kj  after  tba  npir^im 
affcctif  data. 


Ucomei  aa4  Price* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

'r    V-.'~rH    CAB     I-INA 

ni  TH«  HOUSJ:  CF  EEPaEaDITAnVia  ihat'any  apeniln'g  OT'soclaTprofTiniBthat  In 


Tuesday,  AprU  28.  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wl»h  to  In- 
clude some  very  timely  and  appropriate 
statements  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Francis 
B.  Taylor.  State  news  editor.  News  and 
Courier.  Charleston.  S.  C.  contained  In 
two  letters,  which  information  I  believe 
vtil  be  of  general  Interest  to  the  public. 

as  follows : 

Tiu  ICftwa  Awo  Cotntm, 
OUrtestom.  S.  C  .  /cbmary  l§,  1»4$. 
BapraaMiUUlTa  L.   Maaroci.  Rrma, 
JtoVM  of  Kfprts*ntmti9€M, 

WmilUmmom.D.C. 
Dkaa   Mcmdcl:    ThanJa  (or  yciur  reply  to 
mine  of  tba  ifttb. 

I  hava  no  objactkn  to  my  Icttar  fotag  tsto 
tba  OanaaanoMai.  Racoas  Ttaan'a  J«a(  on* 
peftM  afeaM  tt  itut  mlctit  daaarva  eonweuoo — 
th«t  91  a  day  tat  milk.  I  And  trom  ray  wtf*. 


creaaa  tha  coit 
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tta 


a  motor 
opvatkioa  as 


Ttti  mbjeet  matter  la  dealt  with  to  sec.  U(bHl).  A»  la  th«  praaent 
act.  overtime  .•x*>mption  ia  granted  to  any  emptoyee  with  respect 
to  whom  the  Interstate  CJoaBmerce  CommLHsion  has  power  to  es- 
tablish 'jTt*'"-  "wMi  mtA  maximum  hoiir^  of  <)ervioe  p«irsiiant  to 
tte  Motor  Carrier  Act.  This  tncluUes  UMuit-rs  and  mechanics  as 
veft  aa  drivers  and  drives' hrlpers. 

TWa  aabiact  mattar  is  dealt  with  in  iwc.  13(bU2).  Overtime  exemp> 
ttoB  to  Rraated.  as  m  the  prp5cat  acl,  to  any  employee  of  an  tin- 
Dioyer  nbtect  to  pt  I  of  the  Intfrsuue  rommeroe  Act. 

Tfcmbleet  matter  is  ^U»H  with  in  sec.  U  (b)  (3).  Overtime  exemp- 
thm  la  Kranted  to  any  employee  of  sucb  carrier  by  air  and  not  <xily 


toSiabt  parsonoeL- 
TUaaabjaet  matter  isdaalt  with  In  sec.  13  (a.)  (Ii 


4ct  by  (V  sub5titutin|!  a  4* 

>year  statotc  on  back* 

thedatiaaaltta  Ad* 

(relatins  ta  lehanca  oo 

of  Labor. 

its  to  the  Fair  Labor 
»ys  from  the  eflectire  date 


earryover  of  the  orders, 
of  the  .\dmmi>triti>r  or 
t  with  this  biO,  broa 
the  Pair 


,_   ,        Seamen  are  exempt 

„  „ ,_ w^~-  —  hoars  as  in  the  present  law. 

This  aoMeet  aattcr  is  dealt  witii  to  sec.  13  (o.    The  chil.i-bbor 

provWoBsarc  readftad  taiappliCBble  to  any  employee  in  aencuiture 

"while  not  leeaUy  reqafa-etl  to  attend  school"  (as  in  the  preaeng 

act  I  and  also  to  any  ehild  actor  or  performer. 
Same  except  that  rertifieates  are  issued  by  the  Administrator. 

Same  »9  present  act  e-icept  for  provision  allowing  innocent  purpha.<er 
to  ship  to  eoauBMTC  goods  produced  in  violation  of  the  wage  and 
bovpmfWoBS  of  tta  aet 

No  oomparaMe  prwiMin. 

Same  as  H.  R.  Sion  exrrpt  that  no  iuithority  is"  ronferre<1  upon  tta 
Admtoiatrator  to  ttrmg  back-pajr  suits  uu  beball  of  ewplo>  eea. 


I  H.  R.  3190. 


8ame  aa  present  act. 
Same  as  present  act. 


daose  with  respect  tomy 

act  (X  »mb«imn  uccwriait 

bat  bars  bark-pay  aiU 

of  4  years  frooi  well 


H.  R.  4272  wntains  no  socfa  proviaioDS.  The  3-ye:ir  statute  of  limi- 
Utions  is  left  intact  aa  ia  tta  AdmWatiater's  aatbority  under  sec  lU 
of  the  Portal  Act. 

Sabaeetkn  3  fa)  of  H.  R.  4373  makes  the  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standarcts  Act  in  general  effective  6U  days  from  the  effective 
dateolH.  R  4272. 

8ec.  3  fb)  of  H.  R.  4277  provides  the  same. 


See.  ^  (e>  of  H.  R.  4377  rantatas  a  similar  saving  clanse  bat  bars  back- 
pay suits  after  3  years. 


See.  3  (d)  of  H.  R.  4272  provides  that  no  amendment  made  thereby 
staM  aiMBd.  modify,  or  repeal  the  Portal-to- Portal  Act.  Such  a 
proetdaa  la  neosaaary  !>ince  »-c.  16  (b)  of  tta  piopoaed  Fair  Labor 
!«tan<Urds  Act  uf  1U4D  n>en;K-ta  the  employee's  right  to  eoDect 
HfTuidutetl  damaees  in  biM'k-uay  suiu  and  mcb  reenaetment  mif  ht 
otherwise  h«  held  to  supersede  mc.  11  of  the  Portal  Art,  authoriting 
the  court  m  Ma  diawithiu  aat  to  award  li<iui<'  ii:Mtes.    No 

savtiiR  clause  aa  to  tta  Portal  Act  is  in  H.K.  iigh  It,  too, 

in  jec.  16  ^bi  reenacts  the  employee's  right  to  luiuuluicd  damages 


la  for  ua  and  t'  ro  of  the  ^chlllun";  when  No.  9 
tiiiflna  to  dm  k  eow'a  milk,  the  bill  will  go 
t9  acDiud  f  I  25  a  day.  That.  Incidentally, 
|g  4|«0  in  a  ouple  of  montha.  Mebbe  the 
Taylor*  Chink  nllk  ta  too  good  a  food.  Should 
I  ptrt  "em  on  t  tnkage? 

One  other  t  ilng.  I  i^Joice  that  you  r«<»f- 
wt—  the  necc!  for  holding  down  Individual 
tazea  on  IneofM.     It  aeema  to  me.  however. 


, ^_  _  of  doing  buaineaa  wUl  nul- 
lify whatavar  gaina  downward  price  trenda 
mi^t  make. 

8o,  more  ta  tea  on  corporationa  and  work- 
•n  tor  aodal  leeurlty  and  health  wlU  price 
and  the  a4  tar  lobatera  like  me  out  of  the 
market  place  .  oat  the  same.  That*  no  aoclal 
fain. 

Very  trily  yotira. 

riAitcai  B.  TaTLoa. 

ftote  Neva  Editor. 

TWB  Nawa  amo  Cotnusa. 
Ctarleifon.  S.  C.  /ehrtiary  15,  iM». 


Here 


Thar*  ara 
to  my  way  o 
In  Mora  fur 


Bapre— ntatlTi  t  L 

ITouM  of  Mtvr*»tmtmit90t, 

Wash  nffton.  D.  C. 
DBAS  MarroiL;  Take  a  deep  breath. 


4rtd*ncea  Incrcaalngly  omlnoua 
thinking  that  bad  tunea  are 
Amarlcaa  people. 


tJw 


What  disttirba  me  la  the  trend  that  la 
•howtng  Itaelf  mora  and  more  clearly  toward 
throttling  the  opportiinltlea  for  the  man 
In  the  atreet  to  get  along. 

This  la  me  talking  and  not  reflection  of 
an  editorial  line  of  thought.  What  I  want 
to  put  over  la  a  aynthesla  of  what  I  am  ex- 
periencing In  my  own  dally  life  and  what  I 
dlacover  In  the  slgna  azvd  portents. 

First  off:  Deaplte  a  pretty  good  Income — 
more  than  I've  ever  had  before — I  have  leaa 
left  over  at  the  week's  end  than  even  before. 
In  the  face  of  thla  (and  remember  I  am  not 
alone)  Congreaa  ta  asked  by  the  President 
to  extract  atiil  more  taxes  from  me  itnd  my 
kind.  There  are  no  extenuating  clrcum- 
atancea  offered  or  promised  for  this. 

Tba  people  must  be  taxed  more,  the  party 
line  stnga.  because  in  time  of  plenty  U  would 
be  naughty  to  engage  In  deficit  financing. 

How  would  It  be  for  Uncle  Sam  to  pull  In 
his  boms  Um  way  I  am  having  to  do?  If 
the  prewnt  tax  take  (which  already  ta  too 
much)  does  not  meet  the  spending  plana, 
why  not  cut  the  spending  plana?  I  mean 
really  cut  them. 

Conalder: 

I  would  like  to  buy  an  auto.  I  cannot. 
becauA  they  are  more  than  twice  the  pre-- 
war price. 

I  would  like  to  build  a  house.  I  cannot, 
because  materials  are  twice  or  thrice  the  pre>- 
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war  price  and  labor  has  become  ao  nonpro- 
tfoetlve  that,  in  the  face  of  slwiply  kl|licr 
vifM.  workmen  do  leas  than  itaclr  pravar 

daily  stinU. 

I  have  three  children.  They  need  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  care.  I  want  to  pay 
for  what  they  get  and  I  don't  want  it  to 
come  via  a  Federal  biveaucracy.  Brother. 
I've  been  treated  by  service  medicos  and 
Oscar  Swing's  socialized  medicine  won't 
smell  any  sweeter  because  my  pay  ecrelope 
Is  robbed  to  pay  for  It. 

Do  you  know  that  mUk  for  my  family 
coaU  tl  a  day?  Do  you  realize  that  Osngress 
Is  keeping  the  price  cf  milk  that  high?  Do 
you  realize  that  besides  paying  all  that  to 
the  milkman,  my  pay  envelt^ie  is  nicked  for 
an  extra  something  to  the  farmers  and  tha 
vast  army  of  "guvmint"  workers  who  oper- 
ate that  swindle? 

When  the  farm  price -support  program 
runs  the  price  of  tobacco  out  o*  sii^t.  m 
qtilt  smoking.  Already.  ITe  had  to  cut  down. 
I  cannot  ration  milk  for  my  children.  Wot 
yet,  anyway. 

I  can  cut  out  drinking  wlilsky.  The  com- 
bination of  SUte  and  Federal  liquor  taxes 
already  has  reduced  my  ptirchascs  at  dcmoo 
rum.  a  good  bit  of  which  I  used  to  btiy  to 
serve  my  friends.  I  cannot  let  my  "chlllun" 
run  barefoot  and  their  shoes  are  double  cr 
more  than  the  price  cf  3  or  4  years  ago. 

Multiply  me  by  several  million  people  and 
then  try  to  figure  out  what  all  this  will 
mean  in  lower  employment,  reduced  rail. 
water,  and  truck  transport,  and  business 
activity  generally  on  which  taxes  are  paid. 

Jtist  because  the  political  ambitions  d 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  tending  to  reduce  the  tax  take,  are  you 
going  to  vote  for  higher  taxes  on  incomes? 

I  want  to  know  your  answer  to  that  last 
question.  It  is  important.  I  want  people 
like  me  all  over  the  country  to  ask  their 
elected  representatives  similar  questions. 

There's  another  matter:  extended  aodal 
security.  Don't  expect  to  make  me  a  tax 
collector.  I  hire  a  servant  now.  The 
chances  are  I  wont  have  one  if  my  wife  or 
I  Is  to  be  reqiUred  to  be  an  unpaid  revenue 
agent.  It  would  be  cheaper  and  leas  trouble 
to  do  the  housework  ourselves  (and  we  would 
buy  less  food.  too). 

There  Is  only  one  mandate  for  all  this 
malarkey  coming  out  of  the  Whit* 
It  comes  from  the  loatfers  and 
wholl  vote  for  anybody  who  prtwuisea  to  give 
them  something  that  belongs  to  aomebody 
else.  If  Coogress  fancies  Itself  the  reprcaent- 
aUve  of  that  ilk.  tiw  rest  of  us  will  be 
aroused  ere  long. 

Why  in  time  doeant  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment give  some  consideration  to  the  people 
who  pay  their  keep.  Instead  of  pandering  to 
the  element  which  contributes  next  to 
nothing? 

It  Is  no  use  for  Mr.  Triman  to  spend  tax 
money  hiring  economic  adrlaers-  They  are 
not  worth  their  salt.  Lop  'em  off  the  pay 
roU  along  with  about  1.000.000  of  the  other 
paraaites  doing  no  useful  work  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 

XmiatlOD.  deflation,  recession,  ill  fitatfw: 
boom  or  btast.  Whichever  of  these  dtngra*- 
able  fates  ts  to  befall  us.  the  blame  will  rest 
almost  entirely  upon  the  political  motives 
of  a  really  rather  stupid  Federal  administra- 
tion and  its  rattier  undl.weming  friends  in 
OongTSSi. 

Tou  are  preparing  to  tax  MS  right  out  of 
the  marketplace.  When  vy  stepplnc  Is  ctw- 
flned  solely  to  the  sidewalk  side  of  the  show 
windows.  Ill  bare  plenty  of  company.  Then 
who'll  pay  the  taxes  to  support  the  expensive 
projects  now  being  dreamed  up  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Very  truly  yours. 

FaANcia  B.  Tanxia. 

«<■<•  Jiews  MUor. 


Wkj  N«t  •  Seasible  Pobcy  T«w«r<l  Spai>? 
EXTENSION  OP  REllARKS 

OP 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotrrB  caaotma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  1UMU8IH  TA'Il VKS 

Twsday.  Apra  26. 1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkou,  I  infUurde  herewith 
an  article  which  appears  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  of  which 
our  distingtiished  coDeague.  the  Hoxmh"- 
able  Dkwkt  Shokt.  of  Missouri.  Is  the 
author  and  which  is  entitled  "Why  Not 
a  Sensible  Policy  Toward  Spain? " 

Recently  I  made  a  trip  to  Spain  as 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  a  committee 
headed  by  Mr.  Shokt.  Mr.  Shoit's  ob- 
servations in  my  opinion  reflect  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  conditions  and  Indicate 
a  sensible  approach  to  the  Spanish  ques- 
tion at  this  time.  It  is  a  most  timely 
article  and  one  which  I  tnxst  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  carefully  read. 

Mr.  SaoKT  Is  a  student  and  a  scholar 
of  world  renown.  He  has  been  educated 
in  the  leading  universities  of  the  world 
and  he  has  traveled  extensively  over  all 
continents.  If  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress is  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
I  consider  Mr.  SHorr  the  one. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  article  by  tliis 
distinguished    scholar,   statesman,    and 
world  traveler. 
WBT  mat  A  SBKsnLX  pouct  rowaao  stArsr 


(By  CrarxT  Srott.  Unttad  i 

tlve  from  lOaaovit) 

Why  do  we  do  busincas  with  Stalin,  bat 
refOM  to  do  bustneas  wtth  Ttwameof  Tba  an- 
swer may  t>e  In  AUee  ta  WumieeUnd:  tt  tat 
In  the  book  of  eonunon  senae. 

We  bare  no  Amtjasaadnr  ta  Madrid.  Gen- 
eral Franco's  unoAdal  Aiiitiatasrtnr  at  Waah- 
Ingtoii.  Joa*  Vaitz  da  Lsquertca.  has  refrained 
from  pnasBtfeag  his  papers  of  accreditation 
to  «foM  a  poasiUe  rebuff.  Our  trade  rela- 
ttona  with  the  ^)anlsb  people  are  suspended 
In  contradictory  vagueness. 

Yet  Great  Britain  has  negotiated  a  $330.- 
000  000  trade  agreement  with  Franco's  Got- 
•mment.  France  haa  provided  a  MO.000.000 
credit  to  Spanish  raflfoads.  Sweden.  Ireland, 
the  Nethartaads.  DaWiilii  1.  Turkey,  and 
other  natloBa  have  WMfde  •aaaaBsrcial  com- 
pacta.  and  all  16  Marshall-plan  countries  are 
stepping  up  tbetr  trade  relaticms  with  SpaOn. 
ThOB.  Amertean  tax  d<^ars.  donated  by  the 
MarabiJl  plan,  are  being  used  by  other  na- 
tkmi  to  praasote  an  exchange  of  goo4h  with 
^wln. 

Our  attitude  toward  Spain  Is  no  less  fan- 
tastic and  self-defeating  in  other  ways. 

Tba  food-raiatBc  potanttal  of  Spain  and  its 
Important  tawtlla  taduafefy  ara  reckoned  in 
tbe  over-all  piaaa  for  fsiiiltiig  and  clothing 
western  Europr  reOOMO  toes  of  these  goods 
provided  by  Spain  last  year  reduced  the 
strain  on  our  own  Industry  and  transport 
facilities.  Clearly,  it  ts  In  am  ialasast  to  ex- 
pand ^panlah  production  and  oports  oC 
those  items.  They  could  tw  at  laaat  trebled. 
If  only  ^Min  could  uXsln  not  as  a  hand- 
out, but  by  iiwibaaa  aiilli  Hut  American 
fertiUaers.  farm  marhinwy.  tran^xurt  equip- 
ment, and.  alWTe  all.  eottoo.. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  our  BoUltary  high  com- 
mand, la  calcalattBC  the  ■■ropcan -defense 
equation,  aaalga*  •■  trnpoatawt  place  to  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.     Our  aid  to  Greece  aiKl 


Turkey    against 

lactoav  whole 

iBtandwl  to 

tha     Mediterranean. 

manilf  similar  attaslteB  to  1 

to  which  Bpaon  hoMa  tbm  key. 

Thcsa  wa  haaa  tha  beat  clue,  toctden tally, 
to  Moaeow's  Inonlinate  intereat  te  the  in- 
ternal aSalrs  of  ^MOn.  If  the  friends  at  the 
Kiemlin  should  ever  obtain  a  fooUKAd  on 
tha  PanlaanIa  and  on  tiie 
eoaat  oppoatta.  the  Medit 
come  a  Bed  lake. 

Spaln'h  gaogrsphic  poaittoo  dearly 
It  a  Ijulwark  and  beachhead  against 
alon  from  the  Bact.  The  Pyrenees  make  tha 
Iberian  PsBtaaslla  a  natural  fortrsas  tha 
avallabUtty  ai  which  in  an  hour  of  crisis  may 
^icll  the  dUsiauce  betweeo  victory  and 
defeat. 

That  fortreas  is  todsy  defended  by  an  army 
at  some  400.000,  with  2.000,000  veterans  avail- 
atile  for  reinlorccment.  Modem  airfields 
stiltable  for  our  largest  boxnt>ers  are  being 
conacnxted.  Bcra  la  a  primary  base  of  op- 
eratk»a— and  without  the  haaard  at  pro- 
Soviet  Afth  columns  which  unhappily  aaOBt 
be  taken  into  account  In  most  other  AtlaaOe 
countries.  At  a  time  when  western  Etirt>pe 
to  fhftptT'e  up  military  plans  in  a  realistic 
spirit  and  an  Atlantic  Pact  Is  being  ham- 
mered out.  a  strong  and  friendly  Spam  would 
be  a  valuable  military  asset. 

Our  antl-Franoo  policies  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  belated  questions  about  the 
origins  at  the  Spanish  Govemment  In  bloody 
revoltition.  for  on  April  1,  19S9,  we  uncon- 
ditionally recognised  the  Franco  regime. 
Virtually  all  other  great  powaia  had  estab- 
llahed  unequivocal  ratatkma  with  Madrid  at 
that  time. 

Neither  can  our  perplexing  behavUM-  be 
accounted  for  l>y  the  character  at  the  Fran- 
co regime.  If  the  idea  Is  that  full  diplomatic 
Interconne  implies  moral  approval  at  a  for- 
eign fovcmment.  how  exjHaln  our  pr taint 
dtpkanstlc  relationa  wtth  govern- 
or every  concslvabla  tiTige  from  Ar- 
gentina to  Soviet  RiaBtar  We  support  wn* 
alindged  political  contacts  not  only  with  re- 
cent enemies  like  Italy  Imt  with  ttie  Gov- 
emments  of  Poland.  Bulgaria,  Rtunania.  and 
Omcboalovakla  whom  we  ba^e  publicly  ac- 
cused at  iwifplng  power  threngh  terror. 

Can  our  attitude  toward  Spain  be  jxatlflcd 
perhaps  on  the  basis  of  Franco's  record  In 
the  recent  war?  The  tiehavior  of  all  neu- 
trals on  the  Buropean  continent  was  of 
neccaat^  opportunist;  their  first  purpose 
was  not  to  cut  the  bridges  with  either  of 
the  possible  vtctorlons  coalitions 

While  Dr.  Goebbels'  Diary  was  denounc- 
ing Franco  for  his  refusal  to  help  the  Naala. 
Prune  MtnltUT  ChurchiU  could  tell  the 
Bouse  of  '^m-""^  m  19M:  "Thcra  Is  ao 
doubt  that  tf  ^paln  had  yleMsd  to 
pleasure  our  bordsns  would  have 
heavier.  Spain's  power  to  Injure  ua  was 
at  Its  very  hlglMst  wtien  United  States  and 
Brttlsta  forces  descended  upon  northwest 
Afirtea-- 

At  tha  aame  time  Prsaklsnt  Roosevelt.  In 
a  pffffffl  letter  to  Franco,  wrote:  "Tour 
nation  and  mine  are  friends  In  the  twat  aeaaa 
of  the  vrord.  •  •  •  I  t>elieve  the  Span- 
ish Govenunent  and  tlM  Spaniata  people 
wish  to  m^ *"»-<><"  neutrality  and  remain  out- 
side the  war."  That  neucrallty  fitted  per- 
fectly into  our  best  military  Interesta. 

On  December  10,  IMS.  Mr.  Churchill  re<- 
•Arawd  this  fact  in  Parliament.  "Spain." 
he  said,  "refused  to  aid  the  Germans  to  take 
Ollsaltar  and  enter  Africa,  and  the  way 
HMar  and  Mnsanllnt  were  treated  by  General 
Franco  Is  s  montunental  example  of  ingrati- 
tude.'* 

Some  4.000  American  filers  forced  to  take 
refuge  In  Spain  were  released  to  fly  and  light 
the  Franco  government  did  not  Intern 
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li  wman  than  c%n  be  nud  for 
«DdL    (or    Ukat    matter,    tor 

I  IB  the  VBT  oaly  by 
At  BO  tlBM  dU  SoatB 
Nazis  in  tbe  ovtrt  cmbbv  ef 
between  Aae«st  1989  aad  Jane  1941.    Ito 
tbe  var  reeord  m  •  pretext  for 
Spain  makes  ao  sc&ae. 

Hew  tfoee  H  tappaa.  tben.  tbat 
keep  Spate  oM  of  the  UN.  tbat  «e  do  not 


It  to  tbe 


leuoTtry   profram    and 


tbat  we 
from   the 

Um 

'  li  ilMplo.  It  w»s  embodied  te 
tbe  recent  Reuse  tt  Oommtoam  Male iim  lit  by 
Mr.  CbOTcbin:  1  aay  there  la  eortalidy  far 

Tocn  Uljerty  In  Spalr  undir  ft— eo  than  to 
any  countries  beblnd  tbe  boa  curtain.  Tbe 
great  r******^  Is  to  aOow  legltlinate  objections 
to  Ifranco  and  bis  fonn  of  goremment  to  be 
a  barrter  betateu  ibe  Spanlsii  people  and 
tbe  Western  Fowers  wttb  whom  tt»ey  bare 
many  natnrml  ties.  So  far  ftom  leading  to 
tbe  downf*Il  of  Praaco,  tt  has  consolidated 
bis  postaor  at  erery  stage. 

"It  li  tme  tbat  I  agreed  at  Potsdam  that 
Spain  sboitfd  not  be  txtrlted  to  )oln  tbe 
United  NatSOBi,  bat  I  said  tbat  in  hope  c? 
obtainlnc  ftm  ftnaAaa  eooperattoD  to  a  real 
Instrument  of  world  peace." 

Though  other  neutrals  ifers  admitted.  t.be 
doors  of  the  United  Nations  were  slammed  In 
Spain's  face  to  appeaae  licscow  The  UW 
ftsMmtiTj  recooamendattfw  to  withdraw  tbe 
hcAdi  ot  dlplaouitle  iiilwlnni  tram  Madrid 
was  another  act  In  that  trastoomedy  of  ap- 
peasement. 

The  futility  of  that  appeasement  has  been 
proved  and  generally  acknowledged.  In  near- 
ly all  other  respects  tt  has  been  abandoned. 
But  ostradsa  ol  Spain  continues  tbrotigh 
sheer  Inertia.  It  Is  carried  to  such  ludicrous 
extremes  tbat  Spato  is  not  InTlted  to  Inter- 
n^tl*^*!  cosiXcrencss  on  such  subjects  as 
cItU  sTlatlon.  health,  and  saving  life  at  sea. 

In  his  origtoai  annouaoeiDent  of  the  Eu- 
ropeaa-rcooeery  propoaaL  Saeretary  Marshall 
declared :  "Xyax  poilcy  is  not  directed  agatoat 
any  country  or  doctriXLt."  Wererthelem. 
Spato  was  kept  out — to  make  tt  easier  for 
the  Kremlin  to  come  to.  And  though  Russia 
not  only  refused  to  Joto  bat  compelled  Its 
satellites  to  reject  our  offer  and  set  up  its 
Obrntoform  to  sabotage  the  Amarlean  Hfort. 
Spato  stni  remains  beyond  Mantoall  p!an 
boonds.  In  the  midst  of  a  fstsfol  cold  war 
njfHi^  eooununlsm.  the  most  antl-Oom- 
muntet  natkm  is  isolated  to  please  Moscow. 

There  is  a  vocal  and  persistent  antl-Praneo 
to  this  country  that  constantly  at- 
„  to  sprtad  the  myth  that  American 
ptibilc  optBlOB  would  bs  oOended  by  tbe  snd- 
tog  of  oar  present  poUcy  toward  Spain.  Any 
fair  sample  of  public  optnloa  vlll  show  tbat 
socb  s  ciatm  Is  wttboot  fuundatloa,  and.  to 
fact,  tbat  s  majority  wookl  welcome  a  cbangs 
to  our  prsaesrt  policy 

Mr.  Cbardtfll  spobs  at  -natural  ties" 
Bhlch  Mud  g»*f»*"«*  to  Spain.  Those  ties 
am  i^oolv  and  mors  stgnlAeant  for  oar  own 
hssalsphsre.  Nearly  all  tbe  Latin - 
coontries  have  deep-rooted  cultiiral  and 
tlmental  attachments  to  Spato.  Bei^ardlaas 
of  thetr  polMMal  systems,  thsy  raaent  th« 
btmilliatloHl  hsaped  on  their  awlhsr  coun- 
try.   Thsy  are  fulllf  avam  tbat  the  potuical 


kvSiir  by 

^ ^  J  taktog  their  cxms  tr«n  Urnspw.    They 

^B  no  mere  recuocUs  this  wtib  our  tolan- 
stve  anu -Communist  praismiOBs  than  log- 
Icai-mlndsd  Morth  AmsrtasBS  can. 

The   luns  baa  soom  to  establish  normal 

uons  poUcics  are  *  rocitlanlBg  Utompb  for 
tba   KremliA.     SUiOat^caUy.  somoMMlaUy. 


poUtJoally. 
Marshall    plan's 
cold  war  and  to 

a 


,bk    to   the 
success,   to   victory   In    the 
I  ecurity  if  we  are  forced  to  to 


Robert  N.  Dtmhk 
National 
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n.  General  Conniel  of  the 
Liabor  Relations  Board 


■XTDIS10N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAJTTHEW  M.  NEELY 

n*  Tr.L   .-E.N.A  .1  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB8 

Tuesdajf.  Ap\1l  26  (UTislaiive  day  ot 
Mondcp,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  NEELY 
unaaimous 
tbe  Appen<liz 
hUm  Mnrjorie 
ctrinmiiist  for  t 
aUve  to  Rober 
of  the  Nation!  i 

There  tieicg 
was  ordered  to 
PS  folloas: 


Mr.    President.    I    ask 

cobsent  to  have  printed  in 

(jf  the  RscokD  an  article  by 

McKenxie,   a   prominent 

le  Pittsburgh  Courier,  rei- 

Denham.  general  coiinsel 

Labor  Relations  Board. 

no  objection,  the  article 

be  printed  in  the  Record, 


rasa  tit  or  BrMocascr 


Us  It 
dMsrfu  Jy 

<«f»»>ply  XX' 


(By 

To  the  bcrflri' 
under  Robert  N 
the    Rational 
wlilch  may 
mant,  I 
range  of 
wide  that  a 
ousting  him 
bis  reactionary 
qucatkmabie 
resentative  of 
emment. 

Mr.  Den  ham 
HarUey  Act.  as 
he  bad 
mixed    with 
examiner.     A 
was  done  by 
vembcr  1.  1047 

It  is  dlfflcuU 
nenham  apart 
Hartley  law.  so 
other.     The  lav 
Board,  that  U 


l4ar}orle  McKensie) 

which  has  been  a-bu!ldlnf 

Denham.  general  counsel  of 

Ijabor    Belations    Board,    and 

his  hopes  for  reappotot- 

add  my  lew  sticks.    The 

i  agatost  Mr.  TVnham  is  so 

choice  of  groiinds  for 

t  turn  on  his  racial   bias, 

Lttltudes  toward  labor,  or  his 

and  practices  m  a  rep- 

ezecutlve  branch  of  Gov- 


ra  tdom 

mizht 


theories 


cime 


languis  ted 


t  ell 


tt  to  tbs 
thereby  ^ 
America's  labor 
rer**  would  be 
Dsabam  la  not 


cmc 


therefor 
general 


before  a  toial 
tsrmtoas  what 
hear.      When 
against  thair 
task  to  apply 
Adsspoclc 
board  under  ths 
gisat  harm  to 
bat  the 
have 

lasses.     Uadsr 
la  given  OMire 

ba  pubUk 
tbat  hi 
Tbs  pattern 
goQS.    Dmllni^ 
msBt 

goes  undergrou^Ml 
and    possBtlnl 
labor  islationa 
thJCM  which 
prtftide  DO 


ar  > 


ta  amlner. 


toto  power  with  the  Talt. 
u  chief  administrator,  after 
for  9  years  to  obscurity 
disfavor    aa    an    NLSB    trial 
riann aging  Denham  pro^e 
collier's  magayjne  to  the  No- 
Issue.     •     •     • 

0  see  the  evU  that  is  Robert 
!|x»n  the  evil  that  is  tbe  Taft- 

do  they  complement  each 

strips  tbe  members  of  the 

Jie  Board  itself,  of  most  of 

under  the  Wagner  Act  and 

;sneral  coun.sel.  who  has  be- 

bat  one  Senator  has  called 

'gauleiter  '    Actually,  "fueh- 

>  mors  acctu-ate  term,  sines 

,  local  but  a  national  tyrant. 

whether  a  case  may  be  heard 

but.  even  worse,  de- 

tbe  Board  itself  may 

ployers    want    Injunctions 

)rkers.  it  la  Deubam's  loving 

to  a  Federal  court.  *  *  * 

nasi  or  a  rsacormsry 

Wa«Bsr  Act  could  bars  done 

sseurity  sod  freedom. 

of  tbe  law  would 

labor    against    permanent 

"faft-Hartley.  where  one  man 

;iower  over  labor  than  ever 

or  private  bands,  it  Is  dls- 

abould  be  tbe  wrong  man. 

1  framework,  tbe  record  are 
between  labor  and  manage- 

and  union  activity 

In  ao  ataiospbers  at  guilt 

BisBce.    What    rlsnbdnnsl 

rsmain  concern  thoas  sttMS- 

aU  white  ur  all  Maek  and 

for  ihc  gray  bulk  to  be- 


tween where  the  skills  erf  an  agency  such  as 
NLRfi  once  was.  are  most  useful. 

The  case  to  which  reference  Is  usually  made 
to  document  Mr.  Denham 's  Negro  prejudices 
is  the  Phelps  Case  •  •  •  In  which  he 
served  as  trial  examtoer.  That  part  of  the 
report  which  describes  the  firing  of  five  Negro 
wcnrkera  because  of  their  union  activities  Is 
so  full  of  stereotyped  ideas  about  southern 
Negro  workers  In  general  that  it  possesses 
btirlesque  qualities. 

It  Is  almost  incredible  that  a  lawyer,  no 
matter  what  his  limitations,  could  have  pro- 
duced this  section,  commenting  on  the  dis- 
position of  Negroes  to  lie  and  their  love  of 
ftsb  fries,  as  part  of  his  serlouH  professional 
work.  The  Collier's  article  states  that  some 
of  Mr.  Denham's  judicial  reasoning  abovrt 
Negroes  was  cut  out  of  his  final  report  by  his 
superiors.  The  fact  Is  that  they  did  tell  him 
to  delete  it,  and  he  did.  but  he  later  rein- 
serted It  and  It  appears  to  the  record. 

Though  it  is  Important  to  document  Mr. 
Denham's  anti-Negro  feeling.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  rely  on  it  as  a  reason  why  Negroes 
should  oppose  his  reappointment.  Negroes, 
as  workers,  have  an  toterest  in  seeing  that  the 
administrative  process  functions  as  it  was 
meant  to  function.  Robert  Denham  has 
demonstrated  bis  unfitness  to  toterpret  lal>or- 
relatlons  Issues  and  to  personify  the  Govirn- 
ment  to  settling  labor  disputes,  even  under 
so  strict  a  law  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  With 
a  new  and  more  liberal  labor  lav  in  sight. 
he  obviously  must  be  replaced  by  a  more 
sympathetic  admtolstrator. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  26,  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  immediate  repeal  of  tbe  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — the  misnamed  Latwr-Man- 
a«ement  Relatlorw  Act,  1947 — and  to 
urge  that  this  l>ody  quickly  pa.ss  the  Le- 
sin5ki  bill.  H.  R.  2032,  without  weaken- 
ing amendments. 

The  reasons  why  the  Congress  should 
take  this  step  are  legion.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  nearly  2  years.  Rarely  In  the 
entire  history  of  our  country  has  any 
law  been  so  completely  discredited,  on 
the  basis  of  day-to-day  experience,  as 
this  measure  which  moved  through  the 
Eightieth  Congress  on  a  fearsome  wave 
of  antilabor  hysteria. 

The  months  since  adoption  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  have  exposed  the  .min- 
ister purposes  of  Its  sponsors.  It  has 
been  shown  that  this  was  a  law  not  writ- 
ten of,  by.  and  for  the  people  but  of.  by. 
and  for  the  great  corporations  of  this 
country.  It  was  not  written  to  produce 
sound  labor-management  relations,  but 
to  place  every  advantage  of  power,  pres- 
tige, and  the  Influence  of  Government 
on  the  side  of  employers.  It  was  a  vin- 
dictive law,  a  law  to  punish  working  men 
and  women  for  the  allegedly  heinous 
crime  of  Joining  a  union;  of  using  their 
union  for  decent,  democratic  collective 
bargaining.    It  was  a  loaded  law.  full  of 
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weasel  words,  of  strange  phraseology— 
of  special-interest  phraseology,  if  you 
please;  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  pur- 
posely loaded  with  but  one  mtent — to 
give  management  a  disastrous,  unde- 
ser\'ed  advantage  over  the  unions  with 
which  they  deal  at  the  bargaining  table. 
This  is  not  a  law  that  can  be  corrected 
by  a  few  amendments.  Such  a  course 
would  be  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to  drain 
the  MLssis-sippi  River  with  a  tablespoon. 
The  Inequities  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
run  through  every  section,  indeed, 
through  every  sentence  of  the  statute. 
It  was  designed  that  way.  Lobbyists 
who  saw  dollars  and  cents  for  themselves 
and  for  the  superprofits  of  the  corpora- 
tions which  they  represented,  made  cer- 
tain that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  an 
expert  job  of  freezing  antiunionism  into 
the  legal  document  which  they  rammed 
through  the  sadly  misguided  Eightieth 
Congress. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  nothing 
new.  It  merely  incorporated  antiunion 
attitudes  which  had  been  floating  around 
the  front  offices  of  big  business  for  a 
generation. 

Back  before  the  First  World  War,  some 
narrow-minded  thinkers  for  big  indus- 
try developed  the  so-called  "American 
plan."  It  was  a  wrong  title.  It  should 
have  been  called  the  "Un-American 
plan" — for  it  was  clearly  and  simply  and 
admittedly  designed  to  thwart  the 
growth  of  unions  in  this  country  of  ours. 
This  "Un-American  plan"  was  a  mixture 
of  powerful  persuasion  by  employers, 
who  had  unlimited  right  to  hire  and  to 
fire,  together  with  brutal  force  when 
necessary,  to  deprive  workers  of  their 
right  to  join  a  union.  It  was  the  era  of 
the  injunction,  the  yellow-dog  contract, 
the  blacklist,  the  coal  and  iron  police, 
evictions  from  company-owned  homes, 
violence  against  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Yet.  nevertheless,  unions  grew,  for  the 
need  was  apparent  and  workers'  condi- 
tions were  desperate.  Despite  this  at- 
mosphere of  repression,  they  joined 
unions  and  they  sought  the  l)eneflts  of 
collective  bargaining. 

After  World  War  I,  these  antiunion 
employers  tried  a  new  device.  Men  who 
had  used  Inhuman  brutality  against 
workers  suddenly  decided  that  workers 
needed  "protection"  from  their  own 
unions.  They  drew  a  fearsome,  if  in- 
accurate picture,  of  the  •curse"  of  union- 
management  agreements  and  of  union 
security.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers, 
they  threw  all  their  propaganda  artil- 
lery behind  the  so-called  open  shop.  The 
"open"  shop  was  "open"  only  to  ex- 
ploitation and  antiunionism.  It  was  a 
closed  shop  to  the  right  of  workers  to 
join  unions  of  their  own  choosing,  or  to 
make  tha^e  unions  anything  but  the  pal- 
est cartx)n  copy  of  an  effective,  function- 
ing organization. 

The  open  shop,  and  the  weakened 
union  organization  which  It  brought 
about,  contributed  directly  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  depression  which  gripped  this 
country  during  the  Hoover  Administra- 
tion and  which  continued  for  many  years. 
Unions  weakened  by  the  open  shop  drive 


of  leading  sections  of  American  Indus- 
try were  too  anemic  to  fight  wage  cuts, 
to  fight  sweat  shoppinfc,  to  fight  every 
form  of  human  degradation  that  devel- 
oped during  the  depression  years. 

The  breadline,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren working  for  pennies  an  hour — that 
was  the  end  result  of  the  successful  open- 
shop  campaign  which  the  NAM  and  its 
cohorts  sold  to  the  American  public  in 
those  years  between  1920  and  1933,  when 
a  great  humanitarian.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  gave  this  Nation  its  great  New 
Deal. 

The  Wagner  Lalwr  Relations  Act  was 
hailed  by  working  men  and  women,  and 
by  all  fair-minded  citizens,  as  a  magna 
carta.  And  with  good  reason.  For  it 
provided  a  minimum — just  a  minimum — 
of  protection  to  workers  in  their  God- 
given  right  to  search  for  security  and  for 
a  Uttle  t)etter  standard  of  living. 

Those  spokesmen  for  industry  who 
loved  the  open  shop,  and  its  brutality 
and  its  union  busting,  attacked  the 
Wagner  Act  as  one-sided.  Of  course,  it 
was  one-sided — for  it  was  a  redress  of 
scandalous  grievances.  It  prohibited 
employers  from  interfering  with  the 
growth  of  development  of  workers'  trade- 
union  organizations.  It  prohibited  em- 
ployers from  discriminating  against 
imion  members  by  dismissals  or  other 
forms  of  penalty.  It  merely  provided 
that  employers  must  bargain — but  not 
necessarily  reach  agreement — with  the 
representatives  of  union  men  and 
women. 

It  was  one-sided  only  in  the  sense  of 
that  in  this  democratic  government  of 
ours,  we  have  always  striven  to  protect 
the  weak  and  the  exploited;  to  prevent 
practices  to  tear  down  the  decent  struc- 
ture of  our  society. 

There  was  no  need  for  the  Wagner  Act 
to  be  two-sided,  as  many  uninformed 
industrial  spokesmen  have  maintained. 

There  was.  and  there  is.  no  need  to 
protect  employers  from  interference  by 
their  employees  with  management's  right 
to  join  the  trade  association  of  its  choice. 
No  employer  has  ever  been  fired  by  an 
employee  because  he  joined  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  or  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
No  employers'  association  has  ever  had 
its  treasury  raided,  its  activities  halted 
by  sudden,  sweeping  injunctions,  won 
by  workers.  No  employer  has  ever  been 
refused  work  because  he  was  active  in 
the  Rotary  Club  or  because  he  dared  to 
say  in  public  that  his  corporation  might 
l)enefit  l)y  affiliation  with  a  trade  asso- 
ciation. 

In  other  words,  the  Wagner  Act  was 
a  law  to  protect  the  ral>bit  from  the 
hunter.  There  is  not,  and  there  never 
has  t»een,  a  need  for  a  law  to  protect 
the  hunter  from  the  rabbit. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  the  nature  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  lias  protected  cor- 
porate hunters  from  union  rabbits.  The 
effect  of  It  has  l)een  to  weaken  the  rabbits 
still  further,  and  to  aggrandize  tlie  hunt- 
ers more  than  ever  t)efore. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  with  Its  scores 
upon  scores  of  provisions,  has  a  direct 
influence  upon  each  and  every  phase  of 


collective  bargaining  throughout  our 
land.  Sometimes  the  influence  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  direct,  and 
unions  are  faced  with  injunctions,  with 
sweeping  orders  that  prevent  men  and 
women  from  what  we  have  always  re- 
garded as  their  basic  constitutional 
rights. 

Sometimes  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  in- 
fluence is  indirect — it  is  the  shadow 
across  the  collective  bargaining  table 
that  permits  the  employer  to  get  all  the 
t>eneflts  and  the  unions  to  make  all  the 
concessions. 

Mr.  Gerhard  Van  Arkel.  the  former 
counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  had  this  to  say  about  the  hidden 
effects  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act:  "The 
assurance  of  Federal  support  in  unlon- 
busting  activities  is  valuable  to  employ- 
ers, even  where  not  exercLsed — for  it  en- 
joins unions  to  tread  softly  and  speak, 
meekly  lest  these  powers  be  invoked." 
Mr.  Fred  Hartley,  a  former  RepubUcan 
meml)er  of  this  lx)dy  who  showed  un- 
common good  sense  when  he  decided  not 
to  run  for  reelection  in  1948.  said  the 
same  thing,  but  even  more  directly. 
"There's  more  in  this  law  than  meets  the 
eye."  former  Representative  Hartley  as- 
sured businessmen  shortly  after  the  law 
was  passed. 

But  men — leading  American  citizens 
who  have  devoted  their  careers  to  build- 
ing harmonious  equitable  relations  be- 
tween  labor  and  management — know 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  dangerous 
law. 

Dr.  William  Leiserson  is  a  former  mem- 
ber cf  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  He  Is  a  former  member  of  the 
Railroad  Mediation  Board.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  numl)er  of  volumes  which 
are  standard  works  for  students  in  tills 
fleld.  What  does  Dr.  Leiserson  say  alwut 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill?  At  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  made  his  position  clear.  He  said : 
"1  just  think  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  no 
good.  The  Thomas  bill  (which  is  the 
Senate's  identical  version  of  H.  R.  2032* 
is  the  kind  of  a  blU  we  need  at  this  time," 
Dr.  Leiserson  testifled.  The  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  needs  to  be  repealed." 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  confess  I  cannot 
recite  by  heart  every  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  and  the  countless  legal  cita- 
tions on  the  subject.  But  I  am  im- 
pressed by  statements  by  reputable  ex- 
perts such  as  these,  and  by  my  own  ex- 
perience in  human  relations,  which  Is 
what  lalwr-management  relations  really 
are. 

After  all.  many  of  the  so-called  ex- 
perts who  descril)ed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  as  the  perfect  bill  when  it  was  passed 
in  1947  seem  to  admit  that  the  model  has 
imperfections.  I  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers a  few  weeks  back  that  Mr.  Philip 
Murray,  the  respected  leader  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  and  of 
tlie  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
charged  that  Senator  Taft,  himself,  had 
admitted  that  at  least  18  sections  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  were  unwise  or  un- 
workable. 

Now  I  expected  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  indignantly  deny  the  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Murray.    But  the  opposite 
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happened.  Senator  Tatt.  according  to 
the  newspaper  stories  I  s«w.  told  report- 
ers out  in  Ohio  that  Mr.  Murray  under- 
estimated. The  Senator  from  Ohio  told 
BevspaperTcen  there  mere  jnobably  60 
sections  of  the  Taft-HarUey  law  that 
need  rewriting. 

That  sUtement  impresses  me,  just  as 
the  stot«iients  of  people  like  I>.  WU- 
H«m  Lelserson.  Mr.  William  H    Davi« 
the    former    he:id    of    the    War    Labor 
Board,  and  other  exp>erts  have  impressed 

When  the  Independent  experts  apree 
the  law  Is  no  good;  when  labw  spokes- 
men offer  chapter  and  verse  to  show  why 
the  law  is  no  good  for  their  cooperative 
rdations  with  management:  when  the 
sponsor  of  the  law  admits  it  is  ridden 
with  imperfections— these  add  up  in  my 
mind  to  the  fact  that  this  law  should 
be  removed  from  the  lawbooks. 

These  statcoKnts.  and  some  of  the 
things 'that  have  transpired  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  before  this  Con- 
gx«8S.  convince  me  that  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  was  a  political  law  designed— 
though  the  people  did  not  take  the  hint 
la^t  Novemt)er — to  bring  a  consistently 
unsuccessful  pollUcal  party  back  to 
power  They  convince  me  it  was  written 
to  give  additional  advantages  to  cor- 
porUtions  in  their  day-to-day  dealings 
with  labor  unions 

Mr.  Gerald  Morgan  appeared  before 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mfttee  and  boasted  that  he  had  actually 
written  the  Taft-HarJey  bill.  Who  paid 
him?  The  Republican  Natlcmal  Com- 
mittee And  they  paid  him  $7,500  for 
tlial  litUe  chore. 

That  sounds  like  poUtlcal  legislation 
to  me. 

A  former  member  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  appeared  before 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, posing  as  an  independent  ex- 
pert. And  Uwn  it  developed  h3  was  re- 
ceiving a  $J.Otft-a-moiilh  retainer  from 
the  General  Electric  Co.;  another 
monthly  retainer,  of  size  xinknown,  from 
the  Oeneral  Motors  Corp. ;  and  a  third 
allotment  of  money  from  a  printing 
trades  tnduitry  group. 

That  asmda  to  me  as  though  Taft^ 
Hartley  law  is  a  corporation  bill,  axxl 
that  they  are  curiously  eager  to  keep  it 
on  the  statute  books. 

There  might  be  an  argument  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  if.  despite  ail  these  ad- 
verse circumstances,  it  had  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  lat>or.  industry,  and  the 
aatteoal  welfare.  But  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  has  failed.  It  has  strained,  not  Im- 
pionil,  lalmr  irr"rr'^'Tt  relations.  It 
IMS  Ita^ted  the  c^nstttntlona]  rights  of 
working  men  and  women.  Tt  has,  by  its 
lytlinmi.  upset  the  drikrate  balance 
liutBim  vacea  and  prices  and  profits, 
and  thereby  threatened  our  acoDOlir 
slaMlity.  It  has  weakened  tis  as  a  na- 
ttan  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  overseas 
who  look  to  the  Dnlted  States  for  demo- 
cratic leadership.  It  Is  criticised  by  In- 
dependent experts,  and  apolotlfd  for 
by  its  supporters. 

Clearly,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
tamed  the  right  to  repeal.  The  people 
of  tiM  eooDtry  want  tt  repealed.  They 
said  so  IB  the  election  rcsnlte  lost  No- 
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vember.  In  a  ihandate  as  clear  as  any  In 
the  history  off  this  Nation. 
The  Lesinstt  bUl  wiU  repeal  the  Taft- 
]lt  restores  the  Norris-La- 
-passed  under  a  Repul)ll- 
aion  in  1932— which  re- 
rd-producing.     inequitable 
the  field  of  labcr-man- 
_  Ions.    It  restores  the  Wag- 

ner Labor  Reli  itions  Act.  under  which  col- 
lective bargaining  and  the  welfare  not 
only  of  workers  but  of  all  the  people, 
steadily  impioved  It  recognizes  and 
deals  with  tlie  problems  brought  about 
by  some  fornts  of  twycotts.  or  jurisdic- 
tional strikes  and  national  emergencies 
disputes. 

The  Lesinsl  i  bill  should  be  passed,  and 
passed  quickly.  It  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  i  host  of  amendments  de- 
signed to  convert  it  into  a  new  Taft- 
Hartley  law  y  rith  a  new  1949  look. 

When  it  is  passed,  the  people  of  this 
country  will  know  that  the  Fair  Deal 
program,  for  which  they  voted  in  over- 
whelming nu  nbers  last  November,  is  on 
its  way  to  r 'alizatlon.  Passage  of  the 
Lesinski  bill  irithout  amendments  by  this 
body  and  passage  of  the  companion  bill 
in  the  Senat  i.  will  prove  once  again  the 
glorious  efle:Uveness  of  our  American 
form  of  democratic  government.  It  will 
strengthen  t  le  morale  of  all  our  people, 
and  it  will  i  ay  immediate  dividends  to 
the  men  an(  women  In  the  shops  and 
factories — ax  d  in  the  front  ofiBces,  too — 
of  American  industry. 

The  Lesinski  bill  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  one  of  us  who  values  peace 
in  industry,  stability  In  the  economic 
system,  anc  an  effective  democratic 
United  State  ;  of  America  in  the  troubled 
world  of  tod  jy.    Thank  you. 


Vermont.  Its  operations  to  Canada  are 
over  mounUinous  terrain,  where  severe 
weather  conditions  are  experienced 
throi«hout  the  winter  months,  and  its 
flights  to  Bermuda  are  over  water.  Such 
operating  conditions  make  ail  the  more 
remarkable  its  unmatched  record  of 
250.545.622  passenger-miles  flown  over  a 
period  of  19  years  without  one  fatal  acci- 
dent to  mar  that  perfect  record.  During 
this  period  Colonial  completed  400.000 
landings  and  tate-offs.  That  achieve- 
ment deserves  the  recognition  of  Con- 
gress and  high  tribute  to  the  manage- 
ment, flight  crews,  and  maintenance  em- 
ployees of  Colonial. 

Such  a  record  cannot  help  but  instill 
public  confidence  in  the  safety  of  avia- 
tion so  that  the  entire  air  transportation 
industry  has  been  a  beneficiary  of  Colo- 
nials  faultless  record.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  consistently  denied 
this  splendid  company  route  extensions 
which  it  requested  to  improve  the  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  its  operations  over 
Its  present  route  structure,  which  was 
Inexpertly  conceived  and  designed  by 
that  Board.  Surely  Coloniars  fine  con- 
tribution to  safety  in  air  transportation 
is  deserving  of  greater  consideration  and 
just  reward  by  this  Government  agency. 


ColoBhil   lirliacs'  Spten^d  Record 
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<iT   SCUTH   CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HO  USB  OF  RSPR£SENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  postwar  years  many  have  criti- 
cized our  cej  tificated  air  lines  and  each 
plane  crash  continues  to  receive  front- 
page publicity  in  glaring  headlines.  I 
have  frequeitly  l)een  critical  myself  In 
my  remarks  from  the  floor  of  the  House. 
and  I  expec ;  to  continue  to  t>e  critical 
whenever  I  consider  it  warranted  as  a 
constructive  measure.  Today,  however. 
I  want  to  ta  te  this  opportunity  to  extol 
the  remarks  ble  safety  record  of  one  of 
the  air  lines  which  deserves  the  higliest 
plaudits  of  t  le  House.. 

On  April  19  Colonial  Airlines  entered 
upon  its  tw  :ntieth  consecutive  year  of 
regularly  sc  leduled  commercial  opera- 
tion without  experiencing  a  single  fatal- 
ity to  eithe  passengers  or  flight  crew. 
Colonial  ope  rates  Xram  United  States  ter- 
minals at  H  ashinyton  and  New  York  to 
Otuwa-Moi  itreal.  Canada,  and  to  Ber- 
muda, servi  ig  18  Intermediaie  point.s  in 
Maryland.  F  ennsylvania.  New  York,  and 


New  Jersey's  Great  Growtk,  Her  Histeri- 

cal  Landmarks,  Her  Friendly  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NTW  JEHSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  26. 19i9 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
Jersey's  well-known  columnist,  Morris 
Mogelever.  whose  w^ritings  appear  in  sev- 
eral New  Jersey  newspapers  under  the 
caption  "The  State  we're  in."  has  writ- 
ten the  following  article  describing  the 
State's  remarkable  growth  since  1940, 
its  historical  landmarks,  and  its  appeal 
to  visitors: 

TaiNTON. — The  next  N«w  Jersey  census  in 
1S>50  wUi  sivow  our  grand  State  has  rivalled 
California  for  population  growth  since  the 
last  1940  censxis.  Percentagewise,  the  popu- 
lation of  New  Jersey  now  standi  at  5.000,000 
people,  an  Increase  at  nearly  a  million  folks. 

And  so  to  the  newcomers  from  sdl  parts 
of  America  tluMiM  to  our  fine  State — a 
State  that  is  unexcelled  for  diversity  of  its 
phyaical  structure.  New  Jersey  has  a  strik- 
ing variety  of  cUmate.  topography  and  plant 
life:  rock-strewn  mountains  In  the  northern 
part,  wooded  hills  and  culivated  fields  in 
the  central  counties,  130  miles  of  the  finest 
ocean  beach  In  the  world,  and  a  pine  forest 
of  1.875  square  miles  In  south  Jersey. 

Altbougta  forty-fifth  In  area.  New  Jersey 
ranks  sixth  in  the  countnr  IndustrlaUy.  And, 
no  part  of  the  State  is  more  tium  125  miles 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  two  of  the 
three  largest  coDsumlsg  centers  In  the 
cotmtry. 

To  the  stranger  within  mir  borders,  who 
would  like  to  get  to  know  Jersey-  better,  and 
apprecUt«  its  tnUcwttng  places  and  blstorlo 
landniaika.  aad  lor  tba«e  who  would  like  to 
•splotw  ttw  pass  ar  prtnt  by  automobile  on 
a  week  end.  or  a  study,  here's  a  brici  round 
of  places  tots*' 
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Trenton:  Old  Barracks  on  South  Willow 
Street.  Built  1758  for  troops  during  French 
and  Indian  wars.  State  Museum  open  Sun- 
days 2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Eight  miles  west  of 
this  city  is  a  memorial  park  ieit  Washington 
Crossing  on  the  Delaware,  and.  12  miles 
north  of  this  city  is  Princeton,  home  of 
Nassau  Inn,  battle  monument,  and  the  uni- 
versity. 

Rock  Hill:  Sixteen  miles  north  of  Tren- 
ton in  this  spot  is  the  house  occupied  by 
General  Washington  until  the  declaration  of 
peace  was  signed  in  November  1783.  During 
these  months  the  Continental  Congress  was 
in  session  at  Princeton.  Here.  Washington 
wrote  his  farewell  address  to  the  Army.  It 
Is  open  Sundays  from  2  to  4  p.  m.,  and  dally 
from  10  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Plalnsboro:  The  kiddies  will  enjoy  the 
only  retolactor  in  the  world  on  the  Walker- 
Gordon  farm,  located  on  United  States  Route 
1,  43  miles  from  New  York  on  the  road  to 
Philadelphia.  It's  a  slow-moving  merry-go- 
round  on  which  240  cows  an  hour  are  washed, 
dried,  and  milked.  The  visitor  may  see  every 
step  of  this  fascinating  operation. 

SomervlUe:  Duke's  Park,  1  mile  south  of 
SomerviUe  on  Route  31  is  the  Duke  estate, 
left  by  the  late  James  B.  Duke,  the  tobacco 
king.  Parts  of  this  estate  are  open  to  the 
public. 

Flemlngton:  Can  be  reached  by  Routes 
12,  29.  and  30.  It's  a  quaint  old  village.  In 
the  old  cemetery  on  Bonnell  Street  is  the 
only  monument  in  the  State  erected  to  honor 
an  Indian  by  white  men — Indian  Chief  Tug- 
gamlrcan,  who  died  in  1750. 

Bound  Brook:  Visit  Washington  Rock 
about  4  miles  east  of  this  community  off 
Highway  29.  This  point  offers  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  New  Jersey.  Also  WJZ  trans- 
mitting station  on  River  Road,  which  is  open 
to  visitors. 

Nev  Brunswick:  Visit  Rutgers  Universi- 
ty— eighth  oldest  in  the  Nation.  Bucceleuch 
occupied  by  British  in  1776-77.  now  a  show- 
place,  is  open  to  visitors  3  to  5  p.  m.  Sundays. 
Menlo  Park:  Here.  Thomas  Edison  oper- 
ated his  laboratory  from  1876  to  1886.  The 
Edison  Tower  rises  131  feet  above  the 
ground— 2  miles  north  of  Metuchen  on 
Route  27. 

It  is  maintained  by  the  Edison  Founda- 
tion. The  tower  enclosure  is  open  to  the 
public  weekdays  1  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m..  and  Sun- 
days from  10  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  Admission  10 
cents. 

Newark:  Visit  the  Newark  museum  at  43 
Washington  Street;  Newark  public  library; 
Newark  airport. 

Morristown:  Washington  lived  here  for 
more  than  a  year.  See  his  headquarters  in 
National  Park,  any  native  will  be  happy  to 
point  out  the  place.  See  also  the  Seeing  Eye 
Home,  one  of  America's  unique  institutions. 
Also  see  the  historical  museum  open  daily, 
except  Sunday. 

Paterson:  Visit  Lambert  Castle  on  Garret 
Mountain  in  the  western  section  of  the  city, 
maintained  as  a  museum  by  the  county  his- 
torical society.  Open  weekdays  and  Sun- 
day 10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Admission  free.  Ex- 
cellent panorama  of  surrounding  country  is 
afforded  from  the  town.  Also  see  the  Holland 
submarine,  the  first  in  the  world  at  West 
Side  Park.  And  the  city  museum.  268  Sum- 
mer Street,  is  a  natural  history  museum. 
And  the  Dey  House,  at  Preakness,  5  miles 
west  of  the  city,  served  as  Washington's  head- 
quarters on  several  occasions. 

Elsewhere  in  the  SUte.  on  Route  46  is  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  one  of  the  best  known 
■cenlc  features  in  eastern  United  States.  It 
Is  a  gorge  1,200  feet  deep,  and  less  than  a  mile 
across  through  which  the  Delaware  River 
flows. 

In  north  Jersey  there  are  hundreds  of 
famotis  lakes.  parOctilarlj  Greenwood  Lake. 


northern  Passaic  County.  Lake  Hopatcong  in 
Sussex.  Lake  Mohawk.  Swartswood  Lake,  Cul- 
vers Lake  in  Sussex  which  are  devoted  to 
recreation. 

And,  along  the  Jersey  coast  from  Sandy 
Hook  on  Route  36  through  the  Highlands  to 
Sea  Bright,  Long  Branch,  Asbxiry  Park,  Bel- 
mar.  Bradley  Beach,  Spring  Lake.  Sea  Girt 
and  then  to  the  extreme  south  to  Atlantic 
City,  Cape  May.  WUdwood,  the  visitor  will 
find  a  summertime  mecca  for  bracing  ocean 
air. 

Truly,  New  Jersey  Is  a  great  State  for  all 
to  work  In  and  enjoy,  and  to  the  thousands 
who  have  recently  settled  In  this  section, 
happy  living  Is  our  wish. 


Winston  Chorckill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASs&CHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1949 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 

the  following  article  from  the  Boston 

Sunday  Post,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  3. 1949: 

NECESsrrr  or  Ethics  Rooted  in  CHRisnANrrr 

Stressed  bt  Chxhuthill — Notewobtht  That 

He  Told  Scientists  World  Simplt  Cannot 

Get  Along  Only  on  What  They  Have  To 

Otteh 

(By  John  GrUfin) 

Winston  Churchill's  speech  in  Boston  Gar- 
den Thursday  night  revealed  clearly  how  far 
the  split  between  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples and  the  Russians  has  grown.  While  tne 
former  Prime  Minister  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  peaceful  solution  can  be  worked  out, 
the  Tvhole  tenor  of  his  address  was  one  of 
defiance. 

And  his  statement  that  the  Rxisslans  would 
long  ago  have  attacked  London  If  It  weren't 
for  the  threat  of  the  atom  bomb.  Indicated 
that,  whatever  his  words  of  hope  and  opti- 
mism may  have  been,  he  actually  believes  the 
Russians  cannot  be  trusted  and  must  be  op- 
posed with  overwhelming  fcKt:e. 

The  olive  branch  that  he  was  offering  wasn't 
much  more  than  a  twig.  His  hopes  appeared. 
Inferentially  at  least,  to  rest  on  the  possibility 
that  when  Stalin  retires  or  is  taken  by  death, 
Russia  will  be  thrown  into  a  turmoil  which 
may  result  In  a  breakup  of  the  power  of  the 
Politburo. 

Barring  that  event,  he  was  saying,  the  only 
hope  lies  In  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the 
atom  bomb,  particularly  the  latter.  It  Is  a 
rather  appalling  prospect,  any  way  you  look 
at  It. 

But  It  has  to  be  faced.  If  the  English  and 
Americans  have  lost  all  faith  In  the  peaceful 
promises  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  as  they  ob- 
viously have,  it  Is  logical  to  assume  that  the 
only  alternative  Is  a  constant  preparedness 
to  use  all  the  modern  weapons  as  a  guaranty 
of  peace,  if  not  a  pleasing  peace,  at  least  not 
a  fighting  war. 

expected  new  pboposal 

There  was  a  curious  disappointment  In  the 
Churchill  speech,  which  was  due  to  advance 
reports  that  he  was  ready  to  make  a  far- 
reaching  proposal  of  a  sort  of  United  States 
of  English-speaking  nations. 

This  was  evident  among  the  newspapermen 
present  from  many  jjarts  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  large  group  of  Washington  cor- 
respondents, several  journalists  from  Eng- 
land, and  correspondents  from  the  larger 
papers  ttiroughout  the  East. 


They  were  attracted  by  the  expectation 
that  Churchill  had  a  new  proposal.  He  had 
indicated  that  in  Interviews  given  upon  his 
arrival  in  New  York  a  week  or  so  ago.  At  that 
time  he  pointed  out  that  his  Fulton,  Mo.. 
sp>eech,  which  was  a  forerunner  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  had  already  been  super- 
seded by  a  new  need,  and  the  conclusion- 
Jumpers  decided  he  would  carry  the  idea  of 
a  treaty  to  the  Ei.glish-speaking  nations  at 
least  one  step  further. 

The  occasion  appeared  made  for  such  a 
presentation,  and  when  It  did  not  come, 
there  was  a  decided  let-down.  It  was  prob- 
ably best  described  by  one  Washington  cor- 
respondent, who  closed  his  story  by  saying. 
"This  was  once  when  the  man  and  the  oc- 
casion did  not  meet." 

INTSSPaETED  TRUMAN'S  ABSENCB 

There  will  be  wonder  as  to  why  he  did  not 
undertake  a  new  proposal.  The  fact  that 
President  Truman  called  off  his  own  sched- 
uled appearance  at  this  meeting  had  meant 
to  many  people  that  Churchill  was  about  to 
spring  a  sensation  which  might  appear,  from 
the  very  fact  of  Mr.  Truman's  presence  on 
the  program,  to  have  the  President's  support. 

Actually  it  is  pretty  well  known  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  President's  reasons  for  can- 
celing his  appearance  was  due  to  several 
factors.  One  was  the  report  of  his  advisers 
that  he  could  have  beaten  the  filibuster  re- 
cently by  staying  in  Washington. 

Another  was  that  his  principal  speech 
writer  Is  seriously  ill.  And  It  became  clear 
that  if  he  didn't  come  to  the  M.  I.  T.  program, 
he  couldn't  very  well  show  up  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  at  the  Boston  College  con- 
vocation a  couple  of  weeks  later.  To  be 
consistent,  he  had  also  to  cancel  two  AprU 
appearances  in  New  York. 

A  consideration  that  might  have  played 
a  part  in  Churchill's  decision  to  make  no 
further  proposals  of  union  is  the  fact  that 
he  Is  a  representative  of  a  minority  group 
in  England  nowadays.  As  one  of  tbe  great 
mer  of  the  world  and  the  great  wartime 
lecder,  he  still  enjoys  enormous  prestige, 
but  politically  his  star  has  dimmed  in  his 
own  country. 

What  he  had  to  say  about  the  difficulties 
with  Soviet  Russia  was  sensational  In  It- 
self, but  ap&rt  from  the  charge  that  Russia 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  attack  London 
except  for  the  atom  bomb,  his  remarks  were 
about  what  has  been  said  many  times  be- 
fore. 

most  significant  thought 

General  Eisenhower,  at  least  3  years  ago. 
expressed  the  belief  that  Russia's  aggressive 
refusal  to  reach  honest  agreement  with  the 
western  nations  was  due  to  their  fear  of  the 
friendship  of  the  west.  As  it  was  then 
stated,  "The  Russian  leaders  cannot  afford 
to  have  friendly  borders,"  -..hlch  is  saying 
that  In  order  to  keep  their  people  In  subju- 
gation, they  must  convince  them  that  they 
are  beset  by  enemies. 

They  don't  want  the  Russian  people  to 
know  what  life  is  like  ouulde  of  Russia.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  cdnvince  the  people 
then  that  they  must  submit  to  eternal  hard- 
ship. 

But  there  was  one  aspect  of  the  Churchill 
speech  which  was  noteworthy.  It  was  his 
affirmation  of  the  necessity  for  the  e-terclse 
of  Christian  virtues  and  Ciirlstian  ethics. 
He  was  speaking  before  what  was  the  most 
distinguished  gathering  of  scientists  in  many 
years,  and  some  men  of  science  seem  to 
think  that  science  Is  all. 

They  sometimes  forget  that  there  Is  a 
greater  power,  and  that  the  world  cannot 
get  along  simply  on  what  science  provides 
If  science  were  the  be-all  and  know-all  of 
existence,  there  would  be  no  hope  tat  hu- 
manity. Churchill's  insistence  upon  the  fact 
of  Ood  and  the  need  for  acting  In  accordance 
with  Christian  ethics  was  a  timely  thought. 


« 
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Dr.  Stcpkra  S.  Wit* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIC8 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

Dl  TUS  UOOn  OP  BVBSBBrrATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  AprU  29,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following   arucle   from   the  Jewish 
Advocate.  Thursday,  April  21.  1949: 
Stkphxn  8.  Wisi.  SFnuT  or  Eluah — a  Pkncx 

or  ISRAE.  IS  Depaktxd 
(B7  Rabbi  Joseph  8.  Sbubow) 
A  monarch  of  the  mind  Is  gone  from  this 
Tale  of  tears.  A  giant  of  the  spirit  departs 
from  the  arena  of  human  struggle.  The 
passing  of  Dr.  8tephen  8.  Wise  will  be  a 
shocking  tragedy  to  all  men  who  lore  free- 
dom. Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  white  and 
black,  believers  and  nonbelleTera.  scholars, 
sages  and  saints,  as  well  as  millions  of  com- 
mon men — men  who  earn  their  livelihood 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — wUl  weep  for 
this  great  prtnce  of  Israel, 

Dr.  Wise  crowded  into  his  life  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  veritable  host  of  men;  his  attain- 
ments and  accomplishments  bear  no  com- 
parison with  lesser  men,  any  more  than  one 
can  say  that  Homer.  Virgil.  Dante.  Cervantes, 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe  wrote  so  many 
times  better  than  less  gifted  writers,  or  that 
DemoBthenes,  Cicero.  Amos,  Jeremiah,  and 
Isaiah  have  spoken  so  much  more  powerfully 
than  weaker  men,  or  that  Phllo,  Seneca,  Mal- 
monldes.  Spinoza.  Kant,  and  Hegel  have 
thought  so  many  degrees  more  clearly  than 
less  brilliant  minds. 

In  the  realm  of  genius,  be  It  mental  or 
moral,  intellectual  or  spiritual,  there  can  be 
no  fair  comparison.  The  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  of  a  truly  great  man 
stands  out  iinlque.  overpowering,  awe-lnsplr- 
Ing.  solitary  11  you  please,  and  defies  all 
comparison.  Such  a  one  was  be  whom  Jews 
and  gentiles  throughout  all  the  four  corners 
of  the  world,  notably  our  great  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  state  of 
Israel.  delistat«d  to  honor  on  his  seventy- 
nith  birthday,  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  all  de- 
clared him  to  be  what  the  late  Dean  C.  Baron 
Hi— nil  Brtgiii.  of  Harvard,  said  of  the  unfor- 
gettable Charles  W.  Blot,  president  of  Har- 
vard University  for  4^  years,  "a  leader  of  men 
by  divine  right." 

Everybody  In  America  and  millions  across 
the  seas  knew  the  name  of  Dr.  Stephen  S. 
Wise.  He  wa.<t  knovm  to  humble  porters, 
hotel  clerks,  station  masters  tliroughout  the 
land,  as  well  as  to  statesmen,  sages,  publi- 
cists, and  divines:  In  Europe  crowned  heads, 
presidents,  and  premiers  have  known  hU 
name  and  have  heard  his  voice:  and  so  have 
dictators,  tyi-ants,  oppressors,  and  self-seek- 
ing politicians:  they,  too,  have  heard  his 
voice  and  quaked  and  shivered,  for  he  has 
ever  spoken  Jn  violent  denimclatlon  of 
greed,  duplicity,  cruelty,  bigotry,  and  ha- 
tred. He  spoke  In  the  name  of  standards  un- 
sullied and  Ideals  sublime.  His  was  a  true 
and  authentic  Hebraic  an4  American  voice. 
Jt  was  an  echo  from  Sinai  and  the  hills  of 
Judea  sad  also  from  the  plains  and  the 
Btountalna  of  America. 

Tbs  emersenre  <ii  the  Nasi  rsflns  of  mur« 
der.  arson,  nmiHsiilty,  and  tonwtiy,  tmr'''- 
osot  at  tlM  old  tlwe  Tutoi  TeutotttMt, 
of  Or.  Wise  •  vvrltsbia  arssnal  of  w«i_^.  . 
ffjTffsd  Bcalnsi  ths  ruthle«i  PN(<mi  ifrmnU  nt 
humaxilt|r  and  tbs  vlslmis.  eowardlf  Ompoil- 
ers  '/f  tiM  Jews.  This  «n«  msn  was  Ihs 
mttr%l  and  sf«irliusl  w^UiKaleut  t4  a  greet 
buet.  a  hues  sfTSf  at  Implacable  f'jes  ol  tlMft 
eruel.  c</Wardty,  MUrderou*  plratuai  srsw 
that  stlded  all  life.  IllMrtjr,  and  baptHnSss  In 
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the  land  of  issslng.  Schiller.  Ooethe.  Reins, 
Alann.  Kmll  :  .udwlg.  Pcttchtwanger.  and  Bin- 
•tein  Dr.  t  ^ise  bsd  a  doubts  eass  against 
the  Nazu  be<  ause  of  their  dsfradtSff  all  hu- 
manity tn  ge  leral  and  bscauM  at  their  sadU- 
ttc  degradation  and  wbolssals  slauititsr  of 
the  Jews.  Tliroughout  those  troublous  times 
and  terrible  years,  he  toUed  Indefatlgably 
day  after  da; .  without  rest  or  comfort  or  the 
slightest  the  ught  of  self.  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate what  tl  e  sages  of  Jewish  history  called 
the  Oeierah  Baah.  the  evil  decree. 

He  always  lought  peace,  but  never  peace  at 
any  orlce.  rer  "peace  with  honor,"  In  Dis- 
raeli's old  p  irase.  For  him  It  was  never  a 
question  of  espect  shown  and  opportunities 
given  a  few  more  Jewish  or  Negro  lawyers, 
physicians,  students,  or  merchants:  for  him 
It  was  always  a  question  of  the  core  of  re- 
ligious Ideal  sm;  Christianity.  Judaism,  and 
all  religious  and  moral  teachings  of  the  hu- 
man race  wire  on  trial.  He  said,  with  the 
celebrated  riennese  Jewish  scientist  and 
moral  phlloiopher.  Popper-Lynkeus,  that  as 
long  as  a  si  ogle  man  goes  hungry,  unshel- 
tered, and  unclothed  because  of  bigotry,  we 
can  take  all  lur  books  on  religion  and  moral- 
ity and  throw  them  Into  the  fire.  And  here 
there  can  b;  no  compromise  for  him,  who 
regards  life  when  robbed  of  all  honor,  fair- 
ness, and  decency,  worse  than  a  thousand 
deaths. 

rHI  nXT  ETNACOCUI 
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Free  Synagogue  of  New  York, 

folinded.  celebrated  Its  silver  jubl- 

II  larked  a  great  event  In  the  hls- 

Amerlcan  Israel  and  religious  devel- 

( eneral.    When  he  organized  the 

he  was  in  his  early  thirties — 

dashing,  eloquent — with  respect  for 

stirred    by    a    great    religious 

pulpit,  which  for  many  years 

Hall,   became  the   most   cele- 

land.    All  America  listened  to 

and   preachments,   long   before 

bii)Ught  religion  to  the  home.    His 

teen  that  of  only  the  most  spir- 

blesied  of  men.    He  crowded  Into  a 

mlnljitry  the  service   and   activity  of 

men, 

his  love  of  God  and  America, 
was  the  Zionist  movement. 
Ohalm  Weizmann.  the  first  Presl- 
hls  Intimate  friend  and  co- 
sacred  cause  of  the  redemption 
were  the  last  survivors  of  the 
leaders  who  created  the  mod- 
movement.    And  In  his  unerring 
he  always  said  he  would  live 
state  as  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl 
at  a  Zionist  Congress. 
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HTs  LOTT  or  now 
Dr.  Wlse'4  amazing,  superb,  and  consistent 
devotion  to  the  Zionist  movement  from  its 
very  Incept  on  Is  a  fact  that  can  never  be 
adequately  appreciated  even  by  those  Zion- 
ists who  koow  more  than  the  superficial 
facts.  He  i  spoused  the  Zionist  cause  when 
it  was  not  (»nly  unpopular,  but  carried  with 
It  a  most  unsavory  stigma.  In  those  early 
twnlghted  ( ays,  Zionism  was  looked  upon  as 
undesirable  alien.  un-American,  at  Its  best, 
Indlssolubl]  associated.  In  the  mlnd£  of  the 
so-called  b'ltter  Jewish  elements,  with  the 
malodorous  Ghetto,  and  at  Its  worst  Identi- 
fied with  at  lelsm.  anarchism,  radicalism,  and 
general  reb  illlousness.  Dr.  Wise,  seeing  the 
traditional  glory  of  the  Zionist  Idsal  and 
Viewing  th<4  mtasry  vt  his  huropean.  Aslstto, 
and  north  Arricui  WWiUKwilstii.  vowed  eter- 
Ml  fMaty  io  tha  odth  e<  don:  "ir  l  (arget 
thsa.  O  Jsriial— .  lat  ay  ncht  band  wither." 
Me  threw  lii  his  tot  with  the  Immigrant  Jews 
•  ho  *iM,kM  pr  iddtah  or  Bnclish  with  an  last- 

•Ule  mremtid  bUi  Whd  hUTWd  With  a  loV«  fOT 

Uif  prt>ph»{u!  id«al  rssrystalltaed  and  rsvttal- 

Ued  Uy  Uif 

Merxl 

Dr  Wiseldtd  not  wait  until  ths  movement 
tMcame  s<k  tally  correct  and  acceptable.     Me 


MMHfU-  (wrst/itailly  tH  lit.  Theodor 


discerned  at  ones  the  powerful  elemenU  of 
national  rsHval  that  ths  Idsal  hartwrsd  and 
hs  enllstsd  hnmadlatsly  under  ths  banner 
that  a  kindred  prophetic  soul  had  un- 
furlsd.  And  from  that  day  to  ths  snd  he 
gavs  of  his  rich  and  bountiful  talsnte  to 
this  great  ideal  with  a  most  unftagglng  ds- 
votlon.  a  burning  seal,  and  an  unshakable 
optimism. 

Older  Zionists  never  tire  of  telling  with 
joy  and  pride  of  the  distinction  and  recog- 
nition the  valiant  and  impressive  young  Dr. 
Wise  brought  to  the  Zionist  ranks.  All  that 
the  fervent  and  Intellectual  Yiddish  speak- 
ing Zionists  were  brilliantly  and  powerfully 
proclaiming  In  the  ghetto,  but  confusedly 
and  Ineptly  uttering  to  the  Americanized 
Jews,  was  now  a  richness  of  color  and  orig- 
inality of  Interpretation  by  the  striking 
young  American  rabbi,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  a  glorious  blend  of  Apollo  and 
Isaiah.  They  prayed  for  a  prophet  who 
would  translate  their  spirit.  Interpret  their 
Ideal,  and  turn  Into  glory  their  broken  ac- 
cents— and  such  a  spokesman  and  champion 
they  found  In  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  who  re- 
mained the  most  significant  and  the  most 
eloquent  proponent  and  Interprete-  of  the 
cause  in  America. 

Not  \intll  a  great  biography  Is  written  of 
him.  after  the  manner  of  Morley's  Glad- 
stone or  Monenpenny  and  Buckle's  Disraeli, 
will  it  ever  be  known  how  in  a  thousand  and 
one  ways  he  bad  been  Instrumental  In  gain- 
ing a  point  or  a  concession  or  recognition 
for  Zionism  from  Presidents  Wilson,  Roose- 
velt, and  Truman,  and  how  he  wooed  and 
won  for  Zionism  some  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing American  personalities  ttirough  the 
charm  and  magnetism  of  his  own  personali- 
ty and  through  his  contagious  devotion  and 
irresistible  persuasiveness;  and  especially 
what  endless  personal  sacrifice  he  made  for 
the  Zionist  ideal. 

DKTOnON    TO    DBMOCaACT 

A  vital  aspect  In  the  service  of  Dr.  Wise 
was  his  uncompromising  devotion  to  de- 
mocracy and  he  applied  it  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Free  Synagogue.  A  warrior 
against  special  favor  and  privilege,  he  could 
never  be  reconciled  to  the  unprophetlc  profit 
basis  which  had  become  the  rock  on  which 
many  houses  of  worship  were  built.  This 
money  qualification  for  membership  and 
leadership  In  the  House  of  God  Dr.  Wise  re- 
garded as  utterly  Incongruous  and  Incompat- 
ible with  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  Is- 
rael. He  taught  that  aristocracy  among 
Jews  was  always  based  on  learning,  charity, 
piety  and  that  these  were  as  often.  If  not 
more  often,  found  among  the  lowly  circum- 
stanced. 

DEMOCKACT    IN    THK   ETNAOOCUS 

Though  men  of  great  wealth  and  high  so- 
cial standing  were  inevitably  drawn  to  the 
Free  Synagogue,  it  was  the  man  of  moderate 
means  but  of  sincere  Intentions  who  was 
given  an  equal  opportunity  for  service  and 
recognition.  This  virtually  marked  a  new 
era  In  the  history  of  the  American  temple. 
A  man  arose  who  proclaimed  that  the  house 
of  prayer  was  not  to  l)e  a  fortress  of  the 
opulent  and  privileged,  but  a  citadel  of  all 
those  who  truly  sought  God.  This  attitude 
may  yet  revolutionize  American  Judaism  snd 
all  religion.  Prohibitive  dues  and  exacting 
fees  have  often  made  of  the  temple  a  rich 
man's  club.  Dr.  Wise  preached  that  each 
man  could  t>rlng  as  an  offering  what  his 
heart  and  purse  wmild  allow,  kemathristh 
irsdo,  according  to  his  atMUty  to  gtta.  Ths 
synsf  ogus  thtts  beonmes  a  tma  t«ni{rt«,  dad« 
katsd  to  the  All-HlKh  with  a  clean  (V>n- 
Mlsnca  and  a  contrtts  heart  as  ths  prsrequU 
Mtas  for  admission,  rathar  tlMfl  Wliif  an 
•seltMHra  stub  or  bigh'prlMd  Ihaatsr,  whart 
tha  —nwnt  of  une's  baaft  Maount  detar- 
mhMd  OM'i  prodmMf  to  Oed.  Ths  Hoom 
of  Ood  VM  Miitt  OMaot  to  ba  a  bous«  of  fafor 
and  prtvUegs. 
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Virtually  m  a  corollary  of  the  thoroughly 
squalltarlan  and  democratic  spirit  of  the 
church  and  synagogue  follows  the  Incontro- 
vertible principle  of  pulpit  freedom,  for  it 
Is  clear  that  if  the  church  or  temple  is  the 
creation  of  a  few  men  of  power  and  opu- 
lence, they  will  Inevitably  look  upon  the 
minister  or  rabbi  not  as  their  free  and  inde- 
pendent spokesman,  but  as  their  mouthpiece; 
not  as  a  free  and  inspired  preacher  and 
teacher  who  Interprets  the  truth  as  he  best 
sees  it,  but  rather  as  a  hireling  or  circus 
barker  or  ventriloquist's  dummy.  It  is  a 
pity  and  a  shame  that  many  clergymen  have 
becofne  toys  and  pawns  In  the  hands  of  the 
Engastrimantels.  or  belly  prophets.  On  this 
point,  as  on  ever  so  many  others.  Dr.  Wise 
would  no  more  compromise  than  he  would 
barter  with  the  devil  or  sell  his  soul. 

Pulpit  freedom,  he  maintained.  Is  a  sine 
qua  non  for  regenerating  the  faith  and  for 
making  our  religious  Ideals  applicable  to  our 
dally  lives.  A  synagogue  and  church,  open 
to  the  ma-sses  as  well  as  to  the  classes,  would 
become  the  safest  guaranty  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  prophetic  spirit,  for  though  the 
common  people  may  stray  from  the  path  of 
rlghteotisness,  they  Inevitably  recognize  the 
"  honest  soul  and  the  true  character  and  will 
Instinctively  follow  the  word  of  him  who  is 
a  respecter  ot  Ideas  rather  than  of  persons 
and  has  the  good  of  all  the  people  at  heart 
rather  than  cater  to  the  wishes  of  the  favored 
few. 

CKEATED    jrWISH    CONGRESS 

As  another  Indication  of  his  democratic 
spirit,  we  have  his  creation,  with  the  other 
great  prophet.  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels,  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  and  later  by 
himself  and  others,  of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress. This  Is  an  epic  In  Itself.  He  wanted 
Jewish  rights  protected  everyv.here.  be  It 
against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  America,  the 
Nazis  of  Germany,  the  Cuzlsts  of  Rumania, 
or  the  Endecks  of  Poland.  Wherever  anti- 
Semitism  flourished  and  bigotry  raised  its 
ugly  head,  there  he  focused  the  world's  at- 
tention through  the  glare  of  what  Woodrow 
Wilson  called  pitiless  publicity. 

He  saw  how  Jewish  rights  were  Instifll- 
ciently  protected  by  those  self-appointed  no- 
tables who  spcke  with  muffled  voice  and  his 
heart  bled.  He  wanted  representation  on  a 
purely  democratic  basis;  only  then  would 
they  speak  with  vigor  and  firmness  like  men. 
All  of  Jewish  life  became  his  pressing  con- 
cern. No  event,  no  problem,  no  question  of 
Jewish  or  general  Impyort,  escaped  him.  This 
guardian  of  Israel  neither  slept  nor  slum- 
bered. 

CLEAMING    tn-    NIW    TOSK 

There  are  Indeed  many  other  aspects  of 
Dr.  Wises  extraordinary  career  which  en- 
trance and  fascinate.  Suffice  it  here  but  to 
mention  his  Herculean  efforts  In  the  hope 
of  purging  the  political  life  of  the  greatest 
city  In  the  world  has  known  of  a  foulness  and 
corruption  as  stenchant  as  the  Augean 
stables  which  only  a  Hercules  could  cleanse. 
What  was  achieved  by  him  and  his  highly 
gifted  and  great  true  friend.  Reverend  John 
Haynes  Holmes.  In  thU  direction,  la  public 
record.  Perhaps  millions  of  dollars  and 
thotisands  of  lives  were  saved  due  to  their 
militant  morallsm. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  Interest  to 
note  what  tender  affection  and  wonderful 
comradeship  there  exUted  between  Dr.  Wise, 
the  Jew,  and  Dr  Holmes,  the  Gentile,  unltad 
together  in  an  effort  to  bring  sanity,  clean- 
Unas*,  amity  and  tnie  fellowship  among 
their  fallow  men  and  thtit  rsadtnese  to  erad* 
kata  every  evil  aad  davlltry  that  mar 
man's  life.  And  what  «m  equally  magnlf- 
losnt  was  to  t—  aa^  ona  rafer  to  tha  othar 
as  tha  bettar  man.  m  If  thara  wars  dar«M 
•nd  gradaikwH  in  tuprema  9ac9U»ntt  of 
ohawnnr  and  genius,  Ons  is  remtndad  of  tha 
famous  tutua  of  Oosths  and  Schiller  witb 


ths  wrath  ot  glory  gantly  bald  by  both  and 
each  proclaiming  to  tha  othar:  "Tou  dsssrvs 
It  squally  for  your  sstraordlnary  ssrvlos  to 
yotir  fellow  men." 

SOCIAL  Slavics 
The  Frss  Synagogue  has  also  become  cele- 
brated for  Its  social -service  department, 
which  has  rendered  aid  to  the  sum  of  $100.- 
000  ijer  year.  Dr.  Wise  at  the  very  founding 
of  his  congregation  considered  this  work  as 
an  Integral  part  of  his  program.  And  due  to 
the  help  of  Dr.  Wise's  able  and  devoted  as- 
sociate. Dr.  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  this  depart- 
ment has  been  regarded  as  a  model  through- 
out the  land. 

CKILD-ADOPnON    BUKZAU 

There  Is  also  the  child-adoption  depart- 
ment, which  used  to  be  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Wise  herself,  of  blessed  memory,  a  celebrity 
In  her  own  right,  having  attained  wide  recog- 
nition as  an  artist  and  writer  of  high  quality. 
For  years  this  very  charming,  highly  cul- 
tured, and  most  noble  woman  devoted  her 
days  to  making  the  homes  of  those  not 
blessed  with  offspring  ring  with  laughter 
and  Joy  of  children.  She  was  ever  the  soul- 
ful and  S3rmpathetic  companion  of  her  cele- 
brated husband. 

JFWISH    rNSTlTUTE    OF   BfUGION 

There  Is  one  more  aspect  of  Dr,  Wise's  serv- 
ice which  may  In  the  long  run  prove  of  most 
permanent  value,  and  that  Is  the  Jewish  In- 
stitute of  Religion,  which  he  founded  In 
1922.  For  years  the  friends  and  admirers  ol 
Dr.  Wise  urged  him  to  establish  a  school  of 
learning  and  training  for  promising  young 
Jews  who  would  be  prepared  for  the  rab- 
binate by  the  most  eminent  masters  available 
and  who  would  have  the  wonderful  privilege 
of  the  daily  contact  and  lasting  Influence  ol 
Dr.  Wise  himself.  There  are  over  200  grad- 
uates to  date,  serving  God  and  man  through- 
out the  land.  Many  served  with  distinction 
as  chaplains  during  the  World  War.  When 
the  Institute  was  founded  In  1922  Dr.  Wise 
repeatedly  tried  to  obtain  others  to  accept 
the  presidency,  but  fortunately  his  friends 
finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  the  leader- 
ship himself.  And  his  achievement  and  In- 
fluence In  the  brief  period  of  a  decade  and  a 
half  have  been  Incalculable.  With  the  help 
of  his  graduates  and  with  the  militant  spirit 
for  a  modem,  genuine,  scholarly,  unapolo- 
getlc,  and  avowedly  national  Judaism  and 
true  religion  burning  in  their  souls,  the  long 
fight  that  Dr.  Wise  waged  for  the  Ideals  and 
visions  he  first  beheld  vtill  become  easier  and 
more  certain  for  victory. 

There  Is  the  old  beautiful  legend,  that  the 
fiery  prophet  Elijah  never  died,  but  ascended 
to  heaven  in  a  fiamlng  chariot  and  continues 
to  reapi>ear  from  generation  to  generation. 
When  we  looked  upon  the  prophet  of  New 
York  we  Intuitively  felt  the  spirit  of  Elijah 
was  still  alive  and  still  roamed  the  streets. 
We  shall  not  so  soon  look  upon  his  likeness 
again. 


Money  Makes  the  Mare  Go 
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or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotriH  caBOLn* 
XM  THI  MOtrsX  or  RCmCSBtTATIVSS 

Twaday.  AprU  It.  1949 

Mr.  RXVERfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  o;  March 
10,  1949.  X  tntrodtieed  Houie  Ccmcurrent 
fteaolutum  Ho.  4»,  whicb  renda  m  M- 
lowi: 

M49Otv04  by  th€  MoHM  of  fUpf$nfU909 
{th0  Mtn^tt  eoncwrrinf),  That  there  ahaU 
be  printed  as  a  Mouee  doeuosent  W,OO0eoplea 
Of  the  ilrrnimmt  entitled  "Money  Make*  the 


Mars  Oo."  which  was  printed  for  the  use  of 

tbs  Committee  on  Colnaga,  Wsights.  and 
Measures  of  the  Houss  of  BsprsssnUtlves. 
Ssven  thoussnd  coplss  shall  bs  f or  tha  uss 
of  tbs  Houss  of  Rspresenutives  and  tjMO 
copies  shall  be  for  the  uss  of  ths  fenata. 
The  remaining  30,000  copies  shall  bs  sold 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  a 
price  approximating  the  cost  of  printing. 

In  commenting  on  this  book  in  the 
News  and  Courier  of  Charleston.  S.  C, 
the  brilliant  and  patriotic  Rev.  Henry  P. 
Wolfe,  who  celebrates  his  silver  jubilee 
on  May  4,  1949.  said: 

If  our  congressional  leaders  in  Washington 
will  appropriate  moneys  to  put  this  book  in 
the  hands  of  every  honest-to-God  American, 
Inflation,  depression,  and  world  war  III  wlil"" 
vanish  overnight.  After  you  read  it.  you  will 
be  a  red-hot  American  and  you  will  do  your 
best  to  get  your  congressional  leaders  to  get 
this  book  published  and  placed  In  the  hands 
of  all  Americans. 

SOUND  monkt:  a  cuaB  on  was 

All  wars  are  economic.  All  depressions  are 
the  result  of  unsound  economic  and  mone- 
tary policies.  Sound  money  Is  the  first 
requisite  of  peace  and  economic  recovery. 
If  it  were  possible  to  make  a  book  on  sound 
money  a  best  seller  so  that  everybody  would 
be  reading  It  and  dlsctisslng  It.  wars  and  de- 
pressions would  be  eliminated. 

Frank  Waldrop,  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald,  in  commenting  on 
this  book  said:  "It  is  not  dull  reading. 
Quite  the  opposite":  and  it  "tells  you 
some  facts  about  money  in  language  any- 
body can  understand." 

This  book  could  become  a  best  seller 
if  the  Congress  would  make  it  available 
at  a  reasonable  price,  based  on  the  cost 
of  printing  and  distribution.  The  cost 
of  printing  in  quantities  of  10,000  is  22 
cents  per  copy;  and  the  great  majority 
of  those  requesting  copies  have  offered  to 
pay  for  them. 

In  my  opinion,  sound  money  Is  the 
most  important  question  before  the 
American  people  today  because,  unless 
money  is  sound  and  dependable,  noth- 
ing can  be  sound  and  dependable. 
Money  is  sound  only  when  currency  In 
circulation  is  backed  by  monetary  re- 
serves adequate  to  insure  redemption  at 
face  value  on  demand. 

SOtmO  MONTT    OR  SOdAUSMT 

All  thoughtful  Americans  deplore  the 
drift  toward  socialism,  regimentation, 
and  a  controlled  economy,  but  all  efforts 
to  combat  it  will  be  futile  until  we  re- 
place our  so-called  managed  currency 
with  sound  redeemable  currency.  For 
currency  that  is  not  redeemable  Is  fiat 
money,  and  the  cmly  way  that  flat  money 
or  managed  currency  can  work  Is 
through  collectivism  or  completely 
Government-controlled  economy.  This 
means  complete  coercion  of  individuals, 
controlled  production,  rationing,  and 
price  fixing. 

mx  ntats  rtrMcnoiis  or  momtt 

Real  money  has  but  three  simple  func- 
tlooe:  <1)  Ameaaureof  value;  (2^  a  me- 
dium of  exchance;  Md  (1)  *  conven- 
tents  way  <>'  otorlnf  the  tqttiyalent  of 
goode  tad  »«'rvicei.  Thd  mott  Important 
f auction  of  mondy  la  to  Mr? t  ••  •  eon- 
flAOt,  Invariabld  mmmu9  of  tiM  vatao 
of  MOda  and  Mniott*  and  wkM  II  follt 
to  do  that,  we  have  ooHMnlo  eluM»  audi 
M  exbu  throughout  tiio  world  todof . 


,\zm 
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Dtmocn  tie  baoaxiM  the  power  rMta  In 


Rather  than  being  an  accurate  yard- 
stick to  measure  the  value  of  commod- 
Itiea.  mooey  it«elf  has  become  a  com- 
modity— to  be  bought  and  sold,  made 
cheap  or  dear — by  the  manipulation  of 
a  group  of  International  bankers  who 
control  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  which  we  have  delegated  the 
control  of  oiir  money  In  direct  violation 
of  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  SUtes 
which  clearly  states  in  article  I,  section 
8,  claused: 

The  Ooogrcae  thall  have  power  •  •  • 
to  eoln  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof. 
•ad  of  foreign  ootn.  and  Ax  the  standard  of 
w^hts  and  measures. 

Right  now  is  a  most  appropriate  time 
to  recall  the  admonition  of  President 
Garfield: 

Whoever  controls  the  money  of  a  nation 
controls  Its  Industry  and  commerce. 

WHAT    THX    HMtUCAK    rWOrVX.    WANT 

The  four  principal  objectives  of  the 
American  people  are:  World  peace,  eco- 
nomic stability,  national  security,  and 
constitutional  government;  and  all  four 
are  predicated  upon  the  adoption  of  a 
sound  monetary  system.  Until  the  world 
Is  able  to  use  one  standard  of  value 
again — whether  it  be  measured  in  gold 
alone  or  gold  and  silver  joined  at  fixed 
and  proper  ratio— there  can  be  no  eco- 
nomic stability  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  being  propagandized  into  pursuing  a 
coiiTse  which  many  fear  will  inevitably 
lead  to  economic  collapse  and  world 
chaos,  can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  print- 
ing of  this  book  which,  in  the  minds  of 
many  people,  offers  a  solution  to  our 
problems? 

Be  that  as  It  may.  I  have  cwnplete  con- 
fidence in  the  intelligence.  Integrity,  and 
judgment  of  the  American  people  to  cor- 
rectly appraise  this  book  and  make  the 
right  decisions;  and  feel,  therefore,  that 
it  should  be  made  available  to  all  who 
desire  to  read  it. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  concur 
In  my  views  and  give  their  support  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  43. 


Priadplec  of  tiie  Aaerican  GoTcnunent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^  or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHICAN 

IN  THK  BK)t]SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1949 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoko,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Soterios  Nicholson: 

PuNCiPixs  or  TR>  Amxucan  Oovnuvifxirr 
By  8oterlos  Nicholson 

"w*.  TH«  paovut  or  th»  vrMnzD  trtkrAr 

The  United  States  is  a  Republic  of  48 
8Ut«s,  the  Dtstilct  of  Columbia,  and  ouu 
lytag  Territories. 

Thtf  CJovemment  of  th*  tJnlted  States  com" 
btnca  both  the  democraUc  and  repubUcaa 
principles  of  govemment. 
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n  because  this  power  Is  szcr- 
of  the  people. 
of    Independence    was 

on  July  4.  177«.    It  pro- 

the  13  colonies  were  from  that 

free    and    independent   States, 

any  allegiance  or  obligation 

King,    that    they    had    full 

war  or  peace;  the  right  to  take 

i4hlch  other  Independent  States 

take, 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
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by  their  Creator  with  certain 
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I  nd  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
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States  tried  a  plan  of  Govern- 
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jreamble  expressed  the  purpose 
Amerl  ran  Government : 

people  of  the  United  States.  In 

a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 

Insure    domestic    Tranquility, 
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Natloial  Constitution  guarantees  (1) 

►eech;  (2)  freedom  of  the  press; 

of  worship:  <4)  right  to  assem- 
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a  speedy  and  public  trial;   (7) 

property;  (8)  right  to  petition 
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United  States  are  made  In 

the  Constitution,  and  treaties 

authority  of  the  United  States. 
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to  tb«  Constitution,  adopted 
are: 
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First  amendment:  Forbids  Congress  to 
Interfere  with  religion,  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  with  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably, 
or  to  petition  the  Government. 

Second  amendment:  Guarantees  to  the 
people  the  right  to  have  weapons. 

Third  amendment:  Guarantees  against 
lodging  soldiers  In  private  houses  In  time 
of  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  owners. 

Fourth  amendment:  Provides  that  there 
shaU  be  no  search  or  seizure  of  persons, 
houses,  goods,  or  papers,  without  a  search 
warrant. 

Fifth  amendment:  Declares  that  there 
will  be  no  trial  lor  serious  offenses  without 
a  grand  jury  indictment,  no  repeated  trials 
for  the  same  offense,  condemnation  without 
trial,  no  one  compelled  to  witness  against 
himself,  and  no  property  taken  for  public 
use  except  at  a  fair  price. 

Sixth  amendment:  Requires  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  for  criminal  offenses  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  crime  was  committed,  a  fair 
Jury,  a  plain  statement  of  the  accusation; 
gives  the  accused  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  a  lawyer  and  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  his  witnesses,  and  requires  all  witnesses  to 
testify   in  the   presence  of  the  accused. 

Seventh  amendment:  Provides  that  In  law- 
suits about  anything  valued  at  more  than 
$20.  a  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  allowed. 

Eighth  amendment:  Prohibits  too  large 
ball  or  fines  and  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ments. 

Ninth  amendment:  Declares  that  rights 
not  stated  In  the  Constitution  are  not  there- 
fore taken  away  from  the  people. 

Tenth  amendment:  States  that  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  nor  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  States  are  reserved 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 

The  Constitution  fixes  the  terms  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Preiident  at  4  years,  of  Senators 
at  6  years,  and  oi  Representatives  at  2  years. 

THI    EXECUTIVK 

"The  executive  pwwer  shall  be  vested  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States." 

The  term  of  the  President  commences  at 
noon  on  January  20.  His  terra  of  office  is  for 
4  years.  His  salary  is  $75,000  and  allowances. 
He  is  elected  In  November  of  every  fourth 
year.  He  must  be  a  natural-born  citizen,  at 
least  35  years  old.  and  at  least  14  years  a 
resident  of  the  United  States. 

His  chief  power  and  duty  Is  to  enforce  the 
Constitution,  the  laws  made  by  the  Congress, 
and  treaties.  Among  his  other  powers  are: 
To  veto  bills,  to  recommend  measures  to  Con- 
gress, to  call  special  sessions  of  Congress,  to 
appoint  Federal  Judges,  to  appoint  represent- 
atives to  foreign  countries,  to  appoint  heads 
of  departments  and  other  officials,  to  be 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  President  and 
Vice  President  are  chosen  at  conventions 
held  by  the  principal  political  parties  (of 
which  there  are  now  two  of  major  size :  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans). 

The  voters  of  each  State  select  as  many 
presidential  electors  as  the  combined  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  from  the  State.  These 
become  known  as  the  electoral  college,  and 
vote  for  the  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  party  which  the  elector 
represents. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  President,  his 
resignation.  Inability  to  use  the  powers  or 
do  the  duties  of  his  office  or  his  removal, 
the  Vice  President  Is  given  the  right  and  duty 
of  taking  his  place.  Other  successors  to  the 
office  are.  In  sequence:  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Secretary  of  National 
Defense.  Attorney  General.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  Agrlciilture. 
Commerce,  and  Labor.  In  the  order  named. 

To  help  the  President  enforce  and  adminis- 
ter the  laws,  executive  departments  have 
been  created.  Heads  of  these  departments 
form  a  council  called  the  "President's  Cabl- 
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net."  Each  department  head  Is  responsible 
to  the  President. 

Cabinet  members  are  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  approved  by  Sanata.  Each  m«n- 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  holds  ofBcc  as  long  as  be 
•atlsfles  the  President.  He  operates  under 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  President. 

Each  department  Is  divided  Into  many  divi- 
sions, bureaus,  offices,  or  services.  The  Cabi- 
net Is  recognized  as  constituting  the  Presi- 
dent's regular  board  of  advisers. 

Law-making  and  enforcing  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  provided  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  first  article  arranges  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Congress  and  defines  Its 
power  to  make  laws. 

TUX   LEGISLATIVX 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  consists  of  two  branches:  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

Each  State  Is  represented  by  two  Sena- 
tors. These  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
States.  Before  1913,  Senators  were  elected 
by  State  legislatures.  Senators  are  chosen 
at  the  national  election  held  In  Novem- 
ber of  each  even-numbered  year,  but  only 
one-third  of  them  are  elected  at  any  one 
election.     The   term   they   serve    Is  6   years. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  num- 
ber of  Members  Is  determined  by  the  Con- 
grefis.  A  provision  was  Included  In  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  periodic  enumeration  of 
the  people  •  •  •  this  Is  called  a  cen- 
8UE  •  •  •  so  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives could  be  changed  as  the  population 
varied. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  consisted 
of  435  Members  since  1910. 

Representatives  are  elected  in  November 
of  even-numbered  years  to  serve  2  years. 
Members  can  be  reelected  for  each  term. 

Among  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Congress  are:  To  lay  and 
collect  taxes:  to  borrow  money:  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  commerce  between 
the  States  and  foreign  countries:  to  coin 
money  and  control  cotinterfeltlng;  to  make 
a  uniform  rule  about  naturalization;  to  es- 
tablish post  offices;  to  Issue  patents  and 
copyrights;  to  set  up  a  system  of  Federal 
courts:  to  declare  war  and  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  and  the  Navy;  to  provide  for  call- 
ing out  the  mllltla  to  enforce  Federal  laws, 
to  suppress  lawlessness,  or  to  repel  Invasion; 
to  make  all  laws  needed  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives chooses  Its  own  Speaker. 

Each  House  of  Congress  arranges  for  a 
number  of  committees  of  Its  Members  which 
concentrate  upon  the  Important  subjects  of 
lawmaking. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  the 
most  Important  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  not  only  has  original 
jurisdiction  of  all  tax  measures.  It  also  serves 
In  the  capacity  of  a  policy-making  body,  and 
as  the  Committee  on  Committees  it  deter- 
mines the  membership  of  the  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Other  leading  committees  include:  Agri- 
culture. Appropriations,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Commerce.  Finance,  Foreign  Relations, 
Judiciary.  Labor,  Rules,  and  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs. 

Each  committee  has  a  chairman,  usually  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  served  for  some 
time. 

Every  bill  Introduced  In  either  House  of 
Congress  is  referred  to  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  study.  The  committee,  after 
study,  may  recommend  It  to  Congress  in  the 
form  In  which  It  was  Introduced;  change  It 
slightly;  rewrite  It;  or  fail  to  report  it  In  any 
form. 

After  a  committee  reports  a  bill  back  to  its 
House  In  Congress  the  Members  of  Congress 


discuss  It  In  debate  and  then  vote  upon  It. 
When  a  bill  is  pasMd  by  one  House,  it  Is  sent 
to  the  other  House  for  action.  If  the  maaa- 
ure  Is  passed  by  the  second  Houaa  with 
amendmenu.  It  must  be  rettirned  to  the 
House  In  which  It  was  Introduced. 

If  the  amendments  are  not  acceptable,  the 
measure  can  then  go  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee made  up  of  Members  of  both  Houses. 
When  the  points  of  difference  are  adjusted 
they  are  then  presented  to  each  House  for 
approval. 

After  a  bill  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  It  Is  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  may 
approve  the  entire  bill  or  disapprove  it  (veto 
It).  If  the  President  fails  to  sign  the  bill 
within  10  days  after  reaching  him  (not 
counting  Sundays).  It  becomes  law  without 
his  signature. 

If  the  President  vetoes  a  bill,  while  Con- 
gress is  in  session,  it  does  not  become  a  law 
unless  each  House  passes  It  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

When  the  President  signs  a  bill  It  is  then 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  given  a 
number. 

Congress  may  also  conduct  Investigations, 
using  one  of  Its  regular  committees  or  ap- 
pointing a  special  committee. 

A  session  of  Congress  miist  terminate  by 
January  3  so  that  the  annual  session  of  the 
current  year  may  begin. 

Special  session  of  Congress  may  be  called 
by  the  President  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

A  third  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  the  Judicial. 

It  Is  made  up  of  the  Federal  courts. 
These  courts  explain  and  Interpret  the  Fed- 
eral laws,  settle  lawsuits  between  citizens  of 
different  States  and  pimish  some  kinds  of 
law-breaking.  They  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution. 

Regular  courts  of  the  United  States  con- 
sist of  a  Supreme  Court,  10  circuit  courts  of 
appeals,  about  94  district  courts.  Special 
courts  are  one  Court  of  Claims,  one  Court  of 
Customs,  one  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  and  other  estaollshed  at  different 
times  by  Congress. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  rourt  are  final. 
For  more  than  70  years  the  Supreme  Cotu-t 
has  consisted  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight 
Associate  Justices. 

STATE    GOVERNMENTS 

State  and  city  governments  are  modeled 
on  that  of  the  Federal  Government.  There 
s'-e  three  general  branches — executive,  legis- 
lative, and  Judicial. 

The  governor  Is  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State.  He  Is  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
State,  his  term  of  office  being  either  2  years 
or  4  years,  according  to  State  laws.  New 
Jersey  governor's  term  Is  3  years. 

If  a  governor  dies  or  Is  removed  from  office, 
the  State  usually  provides  that  his  place  be 
taken  by  the  lieutenant  governor. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  SUte  Includes 
other  officers  such  as  the  secretary  of  state, 
attorney  general.  State  treasurer,  State  audi- 
tor or  comptroller. 

The  lawmaking  branch  of  the  State  Is  called 
the  State  legislature  or  assembly.  It  con- 
sists of  two  houses  except  In  Nebraska  only 
one.  In  most  States,  the  legislature  meets 
every  2  years.  In  a  few  States  they  meet 
every  year,  and  In  one  State.  Alabama,  once 
in  every  4  years.  The  governor  may  call  them 
in  special  sessions. 

Each  State  has  a  system  of  law  courts 
called  the  State  Judiciary.  The  State  courts 
have  authority  to  try  two  general  classes  of 
cases — clvU  and  criminal. 

Each  of  the  government  groups  must  be 
supported  by  the  people  who  are  its  m«n- 
bers.  This  is  done  by  means  of  taxes  and 
excises.  All  money  paid  as  taxes  Is  to  be 
used  for  public  purposes. 

The  United  States,  most  of  the  SUtes.  and 
many   cities,   operate   on    a   budget    system. 


which  luu  the  needs  for  which  money  must 
ba  aapaiulcd,  bow  much  each  need  wUl  coat 
aad  an  astlmate  of  wliere  the  money  Is  com- 
ing from. 

Among  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  In  varying  proportions  by 
many  of  the  States  and  cities  are:  Income 
taaae  of  persons  and  business  organizations. 
Inheritance  taxes,  taxes  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  certain  products,  tariff  laws  pro- 
Tiding  customs  fees,  transfer  taxes  and  other 
legal  charges,  capital  taxes  of  corporations, 
social-security  insurance. 

There  are  other  taxes,  not  universal,  such 
as  sales  taxes,  business  taxes,  license  fees. 
fines,  special  assessments. 

Taxes  represent  our  share  of  the  costs  of 
government,  our  own  government. 

Against  them  may  be  credited  the  great 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  American  citizen, 
benefits  that  attach  themselves  to  every  ac- 
tivity in  his  personal,  business  or  public  life, 
that  create  a  country  of  opportunity,  safety 
and  comfort  for  a  man  and  his  family. 

Here  is  the  American's  creed  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  behalf  of  the 
American  fieople: 

"I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people:  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a 
democracy  in  a  republic:  a  sovereign  Nation 
of  many  sovereign  States:  a  perfect  Union, 
one  and  inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  support  its  Constltu- 
tlcm;  to  obey  Its  law;  to  respect  Its  flag;  and 
to  defend  It  against  aU  enemies." 


Honting  Hokum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHICAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  26. 1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  Easter  recess  I  was  greatly  amused 
by  newspaper  articles  and  radio  broad- 
casts of  a  visit  made  by  Members  of  the 
other  body  to  the  slum  areas  located  in 
what  was  termed  "a  stone's  throw"  from 
the  Nation's  Capitol.  This  tour  was 
taken,  It  was  explained,  to  whip  up  sup- 
port for  housing  legislation. 

There  was  nothing  original  about  the 
Idea  of  such  a  tour.  Twelve  years  ago, 
in  1937.  Members  of  Congress  were  taken 
on  such  a  tour  and  to  that  same  particu- 
lar alley  which  is  so  located  that  anyone 
standing  in  a  certain  spot  can  have  his 
picture  taken  with  the  Capitol  dome 
showing  In  the  background.  Such  pho- 
tographs were  used  in  1937  by  New  Deal- 
ers and  associated  persons  with  the  self- 
styled  deep  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
social  progress,  to  put  the  heat  on  Con- 
gress to  pass  housing  legislation.  This 
was  passed  and  $800,000,000  was  voted. 
Every  dime  of  It  was  spent  in  less  than 
3  years  but  the  same  slum  area  that 
was  pictured  then  remains. 

It  is  true  that  a  lot  of  low-cost  hous- 
ing was  built  with  the  $800,000,000  voted 
by  the  Congress  in  1937.  but  the  slums 
eliminated  in  city  after  city  were  merely 
moved  from  one  section  to  another. 
People  who  lived  in  the  slums  moved  to 
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oUmt  slums  and  the  low -cost  housing 
projects  were  occupied  by  those  who  had 
been  living  In  other  good  houses  who 
louDd  they  could  get  cheaper  rent,  or  by 
persons  of  means  and  "puU"  who  wanted 
to  live  at  the  ex];>ense  oi  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Now.  more  than  a  decade  later.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pair  Dealers  have  spon- 
sored another  tour  Into  the  slum  area 
near  the  Nation's  Capitol.  The  same 
alley  is  there,  different  residents  live 
there,  but  they  cannot  be  moved  because 
landlords  are  under  rent  control  and 
r»p"Al^  either  move  their  tenants  to 
change  the  character  of  the  houses,  or 
charge  enough  rent  to  uiake  improve- 
ments to  the  dwellings  feasible. 

In  12  years  the  New  Deal  housing  leg- 
islation did  not  change  a  single  brick  In 
this  famous  alley.  The  slum  is  still  there. 
If  Congress  had  voted  $10. 000 .COO .000  for 
housing  back  in  1937.  that  slum  would 
still  be  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  recent  Investi- 
gation showed  that  approximately  half 
of  the  people  in  that  slum  area  own  au- 
tomobiles ranging  in  cost  from  S500  to 
$2,500.  Many  of  them  have  had  plenty 
of  chances  to  move  to  other  places  but 
did  not  accept  the  opportimity. 

The  same  powerful  oratory  li,  at  work 
In  this  Coogress  as  was  heard  in  1937  and 
the  same  so-called  social  consciousness 
is  at  work  in  the  same  hearts.  The  only 
difference  today  is  that  the  Pair  Dealers 
want  to  spend  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  the  New  Dealers  spent. 

The  Fair  Dealers  would  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  housing  business 
and  construct  hcuses.  Thus,  the  wlld- 
spendinc  bureaucrats  would  go  out  and 
compete  with  private  individuals  who 
have  been  waiting  for  prices  to  fail  so 
they  coidd  build,  for  materials  and  la- 
bor. The  iMlcc  of  building  a  home,  every 
competent  real-estate  man  will  tell  you, 
likely  will  be  higher  a  year  after  the  Gov- 
ernment goes  into  the  building  business 


Expensive  low-cost  housing — the  real 
cost  of  which  we  will  never  be  able  to  de- 
termine considering  the  double  book- 
keeping employed  by  the  bureaucrats — 
will  again  be  made  available  to  those  who 
have  political  pull  or  are  Just  plain  lucky 
enoufh  to  get  it.  Million.s  of  Americans 
will  be  paying  not  only  their  own  rent  in 
private  homes,  but  will  be  paying  their 
brother's  rent  »hen  he  lives  in  Govern- 
ment subsidised  homes.  That  rent  will 
be  stuck  on  their  tax  bill  whether  they 
have  a  social  conscience  or  whether  they 
just  want  to  live  and  let  live. 

There  are  those  who  are  actually  eco> 
nomically  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
this  will  bring  more  good  housing  to  the 
American  scene.  I  wish  I  could  believe 
that  it  would.  It  is  certain  that  fewer 
homes  will  actually  be  built  If  the  Gov- 
ernment enters  the  housing  field.  Pri- 
vala  investment  capital  will  most  cer- 
taJttly  flet  out  of  the  housing  business 
as  fast  as  it  economically  can  do  so. 
The  net  result  of  the  housing  bill,  if  it 
pasMs.  will  not  be  more  homes  available 
to  all  the  people  but  a  few  good  homes 
available  lor  a  few  lucky  persons  or  those 
with  political  influence. 

The  people  who  now  life  in  slums  may 
be  lorced  out  of  the  slums  to  make  way 
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That's  what's  called  a  planned  economy. 
What  It  amounts  to  Is  government  by  crony 
and  corruption. 

THB    PLAN   BEHnro   A   PLANNED   ECONOMY 

Will  high-living  politicians,  who  slap  on 
higher  and  higher  taxes  until  they  may  drive 
you  out  of  business  entirely,  pay  back  the 
losses?  Wm  they  give  up  a  battleship  to 
ride  on,  or  a  single  million-dollar  airplane 
to  ride  n,  to  make  it  a  litUe  easier  lor  the 
taxpayer  who  foots  the  bills?     Oh.  no. 

The  whole  tax  racket  is  a  politician's  para- 
dise. That's  what's  called  a  planned  econ- 
omy They  keep  on  planning  to  put  taxes 
up,  although  you  know  and  I  know  that 
Government  spending  and  waste  should  and 
could  come  down,  and  taxes  could  come  down. 

THE  PENBEBGAST  PAVING  PLAN 

I  grew  up  in  Kansas  City.  There,  in  my 
home  town.  Tom  Pendergast,  prior  to  his 
final  residence  in  Leavenworth  Penitentiary, 
operated  a  planned  economy. 

For  10  yeaxs  in  our  town  Twelfth  Street 
and  Thirteenth  Street  were  always  being 
paved  and  repaired.  Pendergast  would  order 
the  paving  bloclcs  ripped  up  from  Twelfth 
Sueet  to  pave  Thirteenth  Street.  That  left 
Twelfth  Street  unpaved.  So  a  few  months 
later.  Pendergast  would  rip  up  the  blocks 
from  Thirteenth  Street  to  pave  Twelfth 
Street,  distributing  patronage  and  plunder 
all  the  Willie. 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  these  pav- 
ing blocks  traveled,  for  10  long  years.  All 
the  wliile  Pendergast  kept  saying.  "Taxes 
must  go  up."  So  it  is,  always,  in  a  planned 
economy. 

MAN.^CEMENT    A    TARGET 

Next,  the  campaign  designed  to  further 
socialize  you  Includes  attaclu  on  any  kind 
of  management  except  political  management. 
Politicians  and  organized  pressure  groups 
propose  to  manage  your  life,  your  work,  your 
future.  That's  also  included  In  what's  called 
a  planned  economy.  It  hits  every  one  of  us. 
Your  pay,  your  security,  yotn-  Independence, 
your  hope  for  the  future  are  Involved. 

This  is  the  stake  you  have  In  individual 
management :  You're  working  in  a  place  that 
needs  good  management — not  political  man- 
agement— so  that  you  can  hold  your  Job.  and 
progress,  as  a  free  citizen.  Neither  the  men 
and  women  In  an  enterprise,  nor  the  capital, 
can  be  effective  without  good  management. 
Nothing  else  is  so  important  to  the  employ- 
ee's welfare,  the  Investor's  welfare,  or  the 
public  welfare. 

So  the  next  time  you  hear  some  law  pro- 
posed—like higher  t^xes,  or  the  closed  shop, 
or  other  reactionary  measures  that  are  all  a 
part  of  this  attack  on  you — ask  yourself  this 
question:  "What  liappens  to  the  experi- 
enced. respxDnsible  management?  If  they 
kill  off  the  management,  what  happens  to 
me?" 

Pbr  people  prosper  when  biuineas  pros- 
pers— and  at  no  other  time. 

MOU    KUBBZE    UONXTT 

Accordingly,  there  are  three  main  prongs 
in  this  campaign:  the  tax  attack,  the  man- 
agement attack,  and.  third,  the  confiscation 
of  your  savings  and  insurance  through  laws 
permitting  more  and  more  rubber  money 
for  political  purposes. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  any  one  of  us  who 
thinks  the  politicians  got  that  one  out  of 
their  systems  when  they  devalued  every- 
body's savings  in  1933  may  be  mistaken. 
For  example,  while  attention  was  being  di- 
verted by  the  recent  filibuster  maneuvers 
about  civil  rights,  a  sleeper  bill  was  very 
quietly  introduced  in  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. It  Is  House  of  Representatives  bUl 
2573. 

This  Is  a  plan,  to  be  held  In  reserve,  for 
further  and  further  watering  your  money, 
your  savings  account,  your  life  Insurance 
poliey  Talue,  by  again  Juggling  the  price  of 
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gold  upward  to  $56  an  ounce  and  sUver  up 
to  $3.50  per  otmce. 

In  short,  this  prong  of  the  three-pronged 
attack  on  you  who  tiave  anything  is  a  po- 
litical ace  up  the  sleeve,  a  second  money  de- 
valuation. IncldentaUy,  it  would  put  the 
value  of  Just  the  silver  alone,  in  the  present 
25-cent  piece,  up  to  65  cents,  making  boot- 
legging of  silver  quarters  a  black-market 
bonanza.  But  perhaps  the  big  brains  that 
thought  that  bill  up— and  wish  to  plan 
everything  in  America— haven't  figured  tiiat 

cut. 

Doesn't    all    this    sometimes    sound    like 

Ponzi's  plan? 

LOOK  BEHIND  "THE  SLOGANS 

But  take  heart.  Clear  thinking  of  pro- 
gressive Americans  can  stop  these  steals.  Is 
It  liberal  to  steal  things  from  people?  Is 
it  liberal  to  say  taxes  must  go  up.  when 
expenses  should  come  down?  Is  it  liberal  to 
smear  Independence  and  ttirlft? 

The  people's  eyes  must  be  opened.  The 
curtain  must  be  lifted  on  the  sham  and 
shame  that  masquerade  behind  catchwords, 
and  such  false  slogans  as  "Human  Rights," 
when     human     rights     are     actually     being 

abused. 

When  that  Is  done,  the  truth  about  this 
three-pronged  attack  against  you  will  be 
driven  out  into  the  open,  and  the  whole 
swindle  of  socialism  exposed.  From  that 
day  forward  your  future  can  be  boundless 
in  your  laud  and  mine. 

(Prom  questions  received  through  the  maU 
from  listeners.  Mr.  Taylor  selected  the  fol- 
lowing for  comment  on  this  prugram.) 

GENEKAL    M'NAENET'S    APPOINTMENT 

Question.  I  was  shocked  by  revelations  of 
Incredible  confusion  and  waste  in  our  na- 
tional defense.  In  your  recent  Reader's  Di- 
gest article  and  broadcasts.  You  say  that 
through  our  wastefulness  at  home  and  all 
over  the  world.  Russia  expects  us  to  knock 
ourselves  out  in  our  own  gymnasixmi.  I 
think  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

Answer.  The  Hoover  Investigation  com- 
mittee agrees.  The  committee  says  that 
enormous  savings  are  possible  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Ah:  FcMTe  without  reducing  their 
combat  efficiency  but,  in  fact.  Increasing  it. 
The  premium  upon  economy  and  coordi- 
nation, therefore,  becomes  more  important 
than  ever.  Our  national  security  depends 
on  it. 

Defense  Chief  Johnson's  appointment  of 
four-star  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNamey  to  an 
important  place  in  the  Pentagon  Btillding 
is  a  very  valuable  step  forward.  He  is  an 
able  man  along  reorganlzatlonal  lines.  In 
fact,  he  orlglnaUy  reorganized  the  War  De- 
partment, Jtist  before  the  war. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  United  States 
to  be  anything  but  the  strongest  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

A     GOOD     PLACE     TO     LEAVE 

Question.  I  took  my  high  school  teacher 
a  printed  pamphlet  of  one  of  your  broad- 
casts. She  Is  stUl  arguing  with  me  about 
what  you  say  regarding  living  conditions 
under  communism  in  Russia. 

Answer.  Certainly,  she  can  at  least  remem- 
ber that  thousands  try  to  steal  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  every  day.  I  saw  this  In  Ger- 
many myself.  They  risk  their  lives,  swim 
canals,  tunnel  under  barbed  wire,  risk  death 
by  hunger  or  bullets,  to  get  cut  of  Com- 
munist Rvissia. 

Why  do  they  do  that.  If  It's  such  a  good 
place  to  live?  They  even  steal  airplanes  to 
get  out,  as  you  know.  Your  teacher  can 
▼erlfy  that. 

But  did  you  ever  hear  of  thousands  of 
people  from  the  free  Western  World  doing 
anything  like  that  to  get  into  the  Soviet 
Union? 


WISHFUL  THINKING 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  its  low  standard  of  living,  will  blow  up 
In  revolt  from  within? 

Answer.  No.  I'm  convinced  we  should  warn 
ourselves  against  any  easy  thinking  that  our 
country's  Russian  problem  wUl  be  solved  for 
us  by  revolt  from  within. 

The  Kremlin  tyrants,  unfortunately,  can 
stay  in  control  of  the  tragically  oppressed 
Russian  pjeople  a  long,  long  time — Just  as 
long  as  the  Kremlin  planners  control  the 
people's  food  supply,  the  secret  police,  the 
concentration  camps,  and  the  army.  They 
can  do  Just  what  the  Nazis  did  in  Germany. 

THE   HIGH   COST   OF   OaAJTINC 

Question.  How  many  men  have  been 
drafted,  and  how  much  did  it  cost  to  induct 
them? 

Answer.  Up  to  Febrviary  1  only  35.000  men 
have  been  drafted.  Based  on  what  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  is  spending  in  the 
fi£cal  year,  the  cost  of  each  induction  has 
lieen  about  $785  per  man.  That's  how  high 
the  draft  cost  has  l>een. 

BtrSINESS  FAlLtraES  ON  THE  INCEEASK 

Question.  I  am  a  small -business  woman. 
I've  already  let  out  seven  people.  Higher 
taxes  would  drive  me  to  the  wall  and  cost 
me  my  life's  savings.  Help  me.  Mr.  Taylor. 
I'm  afraid  my  little  business  will  faU. 

Answer.  You're  up  against  a  tough  propo- 
sition, but  stick  with  it.  and  hope  and  hope — 
like  every  big  company  and  small  company 
that  is  trying  to  ope-ate  over  a  long  pull. 

The  number  of  business  failures  has  been 
Increasing.  They  averaged  63  a  week  In  1947. 
But  the  average  now  Is  164  a  week.  Last 
week  the  number,  sadly  enough,  hit  a  new 
high  of  210.  This  was  the  largest  number  of 
failures  in  any  week  In  7  years — shice  1942. 

Business  and  trade  and  employment  need 
encouragement  now.  not  a  series  of  reckless 
knocks  on  the  head  through  lalxjr  laws,  car 
ta^es,  or  anything  else. 

THE  CLOSE  PBOFIT  MAKGIN 

Question:  You  say  automobiles  in  our 
country  are  manufactiured  at  a  close  margin 
of  profit,  averaging  $75  per  car.  I  don't  buy 
a  car  every  day,  but  I  do  deal  daily  in  stores. 
How  about  tliat? 

Answer:  The  profit  side  of  our  economy  is 
dangerously  low  per  unit  of  sale,  propaganda 
to  the  contrary  notwttlistanding.  This  is 
equally  true  in  stores. 

..  coast-to-coast  survey  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  covering  228 
department  stores  doing  over  $2,500,000,000 
In  business  a  year,  shows  they've  netted  less 
than  4  cents  profit  out  of  each  dollar  they 
took  in  this  year. 

Increased  taxes  would  cut  buying  ftu'ther. 
make  pe<^le  have  less.  Because  of  lower 
take-home  pay  they  would  buy  less. 

It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  tax  us  Into  a  bust  that  way.  For  when 
business  falls  Jobs  fall,  as  anyone  should 
know.  When  prosperity  goes  out  the  window 
depression  comes  In  the  door,  but  we  don't 
want  that  in  your  land  and  mine. 


No  DepressioB — Yet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  by  George  Soule  ap- 


pearing In  the  April  25  issue  of  the  New 
Republic,  entitled  "No  Depression— Yet." 

n'S   NOT  A  DEPRESSION — TET 

(By  George  Soule) 

Periiaps  the  l>est  way  to  find  out  whether 
we  are  sliding  into  a  depression  would  bt  to 
poll  a  list  of  forecasters  and  then  take  a 
position  contrary  to  that  of  a  majority. 
Most  of  them  were  wrong  in  1929.  1937,  1945. 
1946.  and  1947.  Yet  their  Judgment  might 
lae  as  good  as  that  of  a  tossed  penny :  by  mere 
chance  they  might  l>e  right.  Anyone  who  is 
asked  to  make  public  a  prediction  would  be 
safer  to  go  back  Into  his  burrow  like  the 
groundhog,  which  locks  for  his  shadow  but 
says  nothing. 

Words   like   Inflation,  deflation,   recession, 
depression  are  iMindied  about  without  much 
precision.     Of  course  we  have  not  got  rid  of 
the  btisiness  cycle.    The  curve  of  aggregate 
business  activity,  charted  with  care  by  stat- 
isticians, will  continue  to  show  oscillations. 
But  that  does  not  tell  us  much  about  what 
we   really   want  to  know.     Even   if   it   were 
certain  that  we  had  passed  the  peak  of  the 
curve  and  were  on  the  downgrade,  the  most 
Important  questions  wouJd  remain.     Reces- 
sions come  in  all  styles  and  sizes.     Some  are 
long,  some  are  short:  some  have  sharp  breaks 
of   prices,   others   gentle   declines:    some   are 
marked  by  severe  restriction  of  production 
and  emplo3rment.  others  are  so  mild  that  they 
are  barely  noticeable  at  the  time  and  appear 
later  merely  as  a  statistical  dip  when  com- 
pared with  what  preceded  and  what  followed. 
The  least  hazardous  guess  li  that   Infla- 
tion in  the  sense  of  rapidly  rising  prices  has 
temporarily  run  Its  course.     The  general  in- 
dex of  wholesale  commodity  prices  has  been 
falling  since  last  August.     At  latest  report 
It  was  about  the  same  as  the  158.5  level  of 
October  1947.  after  having  bulged  to  169  5  in 
the  meantime.     It  Is  now  down  almost  to 
the  inflationary  peak  of  1920.  which  was  154.4. 
How  low  this  is  may  t>€  seen  by  comparing  It 
with  the  100  of  1926,  the  64.8  of  1932  and 
the  78.6  of  1940.     The  Index  has  not  previ- 
ously fallen  consecutively  for  6  montljs  since 
1938. 

The  greater  part  of  this  decline  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  drop  In  farm  products  and  food. 
By  contrast  the  prices  of  coal,  glass  and  clay 
products,  metals — such  materials  as  go  into 
automobiles,  housing,  fuel,  and  power — in- 
creased substantially.  But  these  Increases 
now  seem  to  have  come  to  a  halt,  and  some 
declines  have  appeared,  as  in  steel  scrap  and 
oil.  Textile  products  have  recently  laeen 
falling,  as  has  the  average  of  all  nonfood 
products. 

Unless  demand  markedly  Increases,  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  any  important  reversal 
of  this  downward  tendency  of  wholesale 
prices,  since  crops  are  abundant  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  and  the  supply  of  some  other 
commodities  has  been  creeping  upward.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  precipitate 
drop  either,  like  that  from  the  154.4  of  1920 
to  the  97.6  of  1921.  During  that  deflation 
the  prices  of  crops  were  cut  In  half.  Now 
farm  products  have  bumped  Into  Govern- 
ment supports,  which  did  not  exist  In  1920. 
There  was  no  Marshall  plan  after  World  War 
I.  If  we  agree  to  call  what  happened  then 
deflation,  we  do  not  have  it  no^.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  even  disinflation  Is  too 
strong  a  word.    Mayl>e  it  is  Just  exflatlon. 

The  consumer's  price  index  began  to  fall  In 
September,  and  has  eased  off  from  174.5  at 
that  time  to  169  on  February  15,  1949— a 
magnificent  decline  of  3.2  percent.  The  cost 
of  living  Is  still  26.8  percent  higher  than 
In  June  1946.  when  price  control  collapsed, 
and  71.4  percent  above  August  1939,  Just 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  drop  has 
come  mainly  in  foods,  apparel,  and  house 
furnishings.  Rent,  fuel,  light,  and  miscel- 
laneous items  have  t>een  creeping  up.  The 
widely  heralded  cut   in   prices  of  General 
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Motors  can  amounted  to  about  1  percent, 
after  a  6-percent  tncTMM  near  tbe  end  oC 
last  year.  Kren  U  aoaie  retail  prlcee  should 
fall  a  little  more,  no  subatantlal  relief  is  in 
sight  After  World  War  I,  when  the  oHlapae 
of  wholesale  prtoea  waa  tbe  sharpcat  aw  «i- 
perlenced.  the  coat  of  living  fell  only  13  or 
IS  percent  In  2  yean.  The  aame  percentage 
fall  now  would  bring  the  Index  down  to 
ISO—hlsrher  than  In  l»4fl.  Not  so 
a  drop  Is  now  likely. 

Mo  coaaisteBt  dadtne  la  dMVn  In  tbe  over- 
all flfurea  of  produetlon  or  employment.  At 
tbt  end  at  1948  the  Index  of  tnduatiial  pro- 
dwtlun  waa  doae  to  tbe  highest  point  at- 
tataad  slaee  tlM  end  of  the  war — in  Decem- 
ber It  was  about  92  percent  above  tbe  level  of 
1985-89.  iriaifiii  iilliiial  efBployment  was 
ai^>  near  Its  top.  SO  percent  above  1939.  Fac- 
tory pay  rolls  were  dose  to  tbelr  all-time 
high.  WhaUver  may  come,  this  situation 
can  hardly  be  called  even  a  Tnunan  depres- 
sion. To  be  sure,  there  were  numerous  re- 
ports at  lay-offs  In  JantMiy  and  Vebmary. 
sooMfWhat  more  than  Is  u«st<— ry  at  this 
time  at  year,  but  the  total  number  emplofsd 
remained  larger  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1948.  If  employment  recoven  In  the  spring, 
as  usual,  the  UtUe  dip  will  be  regarded  as  a 
nnrmal  aeaaooal  movement  rather  than  as 
part  of  a  downward  trend. 

If  a  general  business  recession,  even  a  nuxl- 
•rate  one.  Is  in  ator*.  tlis  signs  at  U  must  be 
sought  elsdwbere  than  in  tbess  statistics. 
There  are  a  number  of  slackening  markets 
which  may  or  may  not  be  significant  of 
trouble.  It  is  these  which  attract  attention 
bticuMr  they  offer  such  a  bright  contrast  to 
tlks  days  when  there  was  not  enough  of  any- 
thing to  satlsly  the  demand.  Retail  trade  de- 
clined a  little  toward  the  end  of  1948.  Men's 
apparel  and  women's  dresses  have  suffered. 
For  the  flnt  time  In  yean  excess  stocks 
were  offered  In  poet-Christmas  sales.  The 
outlook  in  the  textile  indxistry  is  so  uncertain 
that  ttie  union,  after  having  suffered  ad- 
•rbitral  dscisiona  In  Its  demand  for 
called  a  halt.  Scxne  new 
cannot  be  sold  at  the  prevailing  high 
prtoes.  Kaiser-Ftazer  and  Hudson  have  cut 
production  and  laid  off  men.  Other  can  In 
the  higher  price  brackets  can  be  obtained 
without  waiting.  The  used-car  market  has 
been  slipping.  Many  other  consumers'  dura- 
ble goods  have  caught  up  with  demand  at 
existing  prices. 

SUiekenlng  demand  In  any  part  of  the 
economy,  reflected  in  imemployment.  can 
pyramid  Into  slackening  demand  In  other 
parts.  It  does  not  necessarily  do  so.  All 
throtigh  the  proeperoxis  1930*5,  for  Instance, 
we  had  sick  Industries  like  agriculture,  cot- 
ton textiles  and  blttnntnons  coal.  Tlie  busi- 
ness cycle  Itself  is  not  a  parallel  movement 
of  all  Industries  on  a  common  front,  always 
some  facton  are  on  the  way  down  while 
othen  are  cm  the  way  up.  What  happens  In 
the  aggregate  depends  on  tbe  total  balance  of 
the  eeonomy.  If  the  body  Is  In  a  healthy 
condition,  local  sources  of  Infection  are  less 
likely  to  spread.  Let  us  turn.  then,  to  a 
broader  view  of  the  eccnonUc  balance. 

Consumers  are  buylt^  much  more  than 
before  the  war.  but  then  is  much  more  to 
buy.  The  gross  national  product  has  grown 
in  both  money  and  real  terms.  The  share 
of  this  product  which  went  to  consumen  in 
1947  waa  71  parcent;  In  1948  It  was  70  per- 
cent. But  in  1939.  consumen  took  75  per- 
cent of  It,  and  in  1939 — a  year  of  high  pros- 
perity and  heavy  Investment — 76  percent  of 
the  product  went  to  consumen.  Government 
Is  now  abtioiblng  a  lar'^er  share  than  It  did  in 
either  of  these  csrlier  yean,  but  equally 
marked  U  the  unxisually  high  proportion  of 
the  product  which  has  been  going  to  sup- 
ply the  purchases  of  capital  goods  for  busi- 
ness Investment.  Private  capital  expendi- 
tures In  the  United  States  have  been  run- 
ning at  about  15  percent  of  tbe  gross  xuitlonal 
product. 
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tween one-flfth  and  one-sixth  of  total  gross 
investment.  The  valiie  of  residential  con- 
tracts awarded  has  been  falling  ever  since 
last  July.  The  number  of  new  dwelling 
imlts  started  has  been  falling  since  last 
spring.  The  housing  shortage  is  far  from 
made  up,  but  not  enoogh  people  can  buy 
at  the  prices  asked,  and  mortgage  money 
has  been  running  low. 

The  growth  of  business  Inventories,  which 
rose  steadily  after  the  war,  has  flattened  out. 
especially  in  nondiirable  goods.  A  drop  of 
inventories  would  be  one  of  the  surest  slgna 
of  recession.  During  the  yean  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  IT  the  fluctua- 
tion of  Inventories  alone  accounted  lor  about 
half  the  difference  in  the  flow  of  Investment 
between  the  top  of  prosperity  and  the  bottom 
of  depression. 

Foreign  Investment,  though  far  smaller 
than  domestic,  has  already  shrunk  substan- 
tially and  Is  likely  to  get  smaller  as  the 
Manhall  plan  pjrogresses  and  our  Imports 
increase. 

There  Is,  therefore,  no  certainty  of  ex- 
pansion In  a  single  one  of  the  great  cate- 
gories of  Investment,  and  a  fall  is  occur- 
ring In  one  of  the  most  Important — housing 
construction.  If  a  decline  of  private  invest- 
ment should  acquire  momentum,  the  storm 
warnings  would  be  flying. 

Government  and  the  banking  system  pro- 
vide the  channels  through  which  money  is 
poured  Into  the  economy  or  la  drained  out 
of  it.  The  pouring  in  of  money  Increaaea 
demand:  the  draining  out  decreases  it. 

The  war  expenditures  of  Government. 
fln  need  to  a  large  extent  by  the  expansion 
of  bank  loans  and  InvestmenU,  were  the  prt- 
marv  source,  flnt  of  full  employment,  then 
ol  inflation.  Ever  since  1946  Government  has 
been  playiiig  a  restrictive  role.  Instead  of 
having  a  deficit,  it  has  taken  more  money 
from  the  public  than  it  has  paid  back.  By 
tending  to  decrease  the  amount  ot  purchas- 
ing power,  this  would  bring  deflation  if 
spending  were  not  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
by  the  use  of  accumulated  savings  and  new 
borrowing  from  the  banks. 

In  1947  Government  exerted  96.7  billion 
of  counter- Inflationary  pressure.  (The  fig- 
ures include  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments.) In  the  fint  half  of  1948.  Gov- 
ernment was  taking  in  money  at  an  anntial 
rate  of  gl2.000.COOXXX)  more  than  it  was  pay- 
ing out.  In  the  second  half  of  1948.  Gov- 
ernment cash  surplus  declined  to  the  annual 
rate  ol  $2J  billion.  The  effect  of  reduced 
taxes  and  higher  defense  expenditures  waa 
beginning  to  be  felt. 

The  fact  that  last  year  Inflation  still  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  an  ti- Inflationary  fiscal 
policy,  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
latent  upward  tendency  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  Perhaps  the  leveling  off 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  could  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  a  delayed  effect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment surplus. 

Unless  taxes  are  now  Increased,  there  will 
probably  be  a  Federal  deficit  In  1949.  Al- 
ready the  antl-inflati<mary  pressure  ol  Gov- 
ernment has  been  reduced  by  some  $10  billion 
within  6  months.  There  is  little  duubt  tiiat 
a  sufficient  increase  in  public  expenditures, 
without  a  correspKtnding  increase  in  revenues, 
could  start  the  inflationary  spiral  upward 
again.  On  th«  other  hand,  a  siJBcienUy 
large  surplus  could  reinforce  any  deflation- 
ary tendencies  in  the  economy.  Where  to 
draw  the  line,  and  Just  when  to  shift  the 
pressure  from  one  side  of  the  balance  to  tha 
other.  Is  the  pxizzle. 

As  far  aa  the  banking  system  Is  concerned, 
it  can  either  apply  the  brakes  or  pull  out  the 
throttle  according  to  need.  Until  recently 
it  has  been  gently  applying  the  brakes.  Still 
stronger  downward  presstzre  could  be  exerted 
If  the  FWeral  Reserve  banis  shculd  start  to 
sell  Government  bonds,  since  this  would  re- 
duce bank  reserves  and  compel  a  restriction 
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of  bank  credit.  Tbe  authorities  of  the  sys- 
tefli  hmif  been  opposed  to  this  meastire.  but 
instead  have  stiffened  the  requirements  for 
banking  reserves.  The  power  to  do  so,  which 
expires  in  June,  they  want  renewed.  On  tbe 
other  hand.  If  circumstances  should  require 
a  relaxation  ol  credit  restrictions,  they  have 
almost  tmllmlted  scope.  The  gold  reserve 
would  support  an  expaiislon  far  greater  than 
that  which  we  have  had.  Ko  recession  need 
be  eauwd  by  any  banking  crisis.  Fear  of  the 
unused  inflationary  possibilities  In  the  bank- 
ing structure  has  been  the  chief  concern. 

We  are  not  in  a  depression.  There  is  soine 
chance  that  the  economic  tide  has  started 
to  recede.  Any  recession  will  be  moderate  if 
buHasM  aUova  prices  to  fall  so  as  to  main- 
tain a»d  limcMss  consumer  demand.  Instead 
of  keeping  {Vices  up.  cutting  production,  and 
laying  off  men. 

There  is  also  a  chance  that  Inflation  will 
be  rsaumed.  as  It  was  after  the  dips  in  early 
1947  and  1948.  In  this  case  the  absence  of 
a  aarplus  in  the  Federal  budget  would  be  a 
sevtv^  aggravatii^  factor.  The  longer  In- 
flation ccHitlnues,  the  greater  will  be  the  dis- 
tortion in  the  pattern  of  consumen'  Incomes 
and  purchasing  power.  For  this  and  other 
reaaoBS,  the  greater  will  be  the  danger  at  a 
really  severe  depression  to  follow. 

A  higher  tax  on  corporate  proflts  would 
be  appropriate  to  either  Inflation  or  reces- 
sion. If  Inflation  does  continue,  the  tax  can 
yield  a  budget  stirplus  which  will  be  counter- 
inflationary.  If  deflation  Is  In  process, 
proflts  will  shrink,  the  yield  of  the  tax  wfll 
rapidly  drop,  and  the  needed  budget  deficit 
will  appear. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  If  fortified 
with  renewal  of  Its  present  powers,  would  be 
In  a  position  to  move  quickly  In  either  re- 
quired direction. 

The  stand-by  antl-tnflatlonary  controls 
which  the  President  asks,  such  as  allocation 
of  scan»  commodities  and  price  contrcrf  In 
special  eases,  will  do  no  harm  If  they  do  not 
have  to  be  employed:  their  absence  might 
do  a  good  deal  of  harm  If  they  should  be 
needed. 

A  large  publlc-housin?  program,  If  now 
authorteed,  wctild  take  some  time  to  get  un- 
der way.  It  ml^t  be  Just  what  was  required 
to  fill  In  a  slump  In  building.  In  any  case  It 
would  supply  a  want  which  the  private 
builders  cannot  satisfy. 

The  social -security  program  Is,  by  and 
large,  countercyclical,  and  Its  extension 
wculd  emphasize  its  effect.  Higher  minl- 
mvun  wages  are  lequlred  to  help  repair  the 
present  distortion  of  Incomes. 

Whether  we  are  to  have  a  dcpressloii.  more 
Inflation,  or  a  mild  and  salutary  readjust- 
ment will  depend  largely,  not  on  blind  fate, 
but  on  what  we  do.  Good  buiinsss  policies 
can  supply  part  of  the  answer;  good  govera- 
ment  policies  the  rest. 


Radio  Address  of  S«cr«tary-Trea«Brer 
George  Meany  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor 


EXTENSKW  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HODBE  GP  REPRESENT  An  VkS 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
RscotB,  I  include  a  radio  address  de- 
livered by  Secretary-Treasurer  George 
Meany  of  the  American  Federation  <rf 
Labor,  April  23,  1949. 
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Mr.  ^teany's  address  is  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  second 
Wood  bill  and  quite  clearly  sets  forth 
the  A.  F.  of  L's  pcsitiwi  on  Uiis  proposed 
legislation. 
The  address  follows: 
When  the  House  at  Representatives  retmrna 
from  Its  Easter  vacaticm  next  week,  the  flrst 
important  business  scheduled  for  its  con- 
sideration is  the  new  labor  bill — the  Lesin&ki 
bill.  After  long  hearings  and  careful  con- 
sideration, the  House  Labor  Committee  ap- 
proved the  Lesinskl  bill  In  Its  present  form. 
It  calls  for  the  repeal  ot  the  obnoxious  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  restcratlon  at  the  orig- 
inal Wsgner  Act  with  several  amendments 
Intended  to  protect  the  public  interest  when 
labor-management  disputes  arise. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Lesinskl  Mil  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  American  people  as  expressed  to  the  1949 
elections.  The  results  at  those  elections, 
both  for  executive  and  congressional  offices. 
provided  a  clear  and  unmistakable  mandate 
for  the  prompt  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  substitution  ot  a  new  law  which 
would  be  fair  to  both  management  and  labor, 
while  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

Btrt  the  survlvtng  elements  of  the  nac- 
tlonary  groups  In  both  p€u^les  whose  policies 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress  were  so  overwhelm- 
ingly repudUted  by  the  voten  in  1948,  are 
unwilling  to  permit  a  show-down  vote  on  thia 
ma>3r  issue.  They  have  rallied  their  scat- 
tered and  defeated  forces  into  a  tight  coali- 
tion for  opposing  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  by  every  device,  maneuver,  and  strategy 
in  the  complicated  book  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure. 

The  coalition's  first  weapon  is  confusion. 
In  an  attempt  to  mislead  and  confuse  Mem- 
ben  of  Coocrasa,  the  coalition  forces  have 
trotted  out  a  so-called  compromise  meas- 
ure, known  as  tlia  Wood  bill  and  have  ar- 
ranged to  force  a  vote  on  it  before  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Lestnakl  bill  can  be  considered 
and  voted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

What  is  thia  Wood  bfll?  I  ventroe  to  say 
that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  Americans 
have  ever  heard  of  It.  It  was  never  even 
gtvin  a  public  inspection  before  a  oongres- 
sicmal  coaBmittec.  Thus,  Members  ol  Con- 
gress are  Bot  too  familiar  with  its  provisions. 
Its  sponsor,  RepresenUtive  John  &.  Wood. 
of  Georgia,  calls  It  a  Taft-Hartley  substitute 
which,  he  says.  Is  "fair  and  evenly  balanced" 
between  labor  and  managMnent  and  con- 
tains many  chsagws.  "all  of  a  Itberall^ng 
nature." 

Unfortunately,  the  reeoni  teite  another 
story  It  reveals,  flnt  of  all,  that  Representa- 
tive Wood  orteinally  Introduced  a  bill  which 
was  a  duplicate  of.  Instead  of  a  substitute 
for,  the  Trft-Hartley  Act.  It  reveais,  fur- 
ther, that  when  the  coalition  forces  dis- 
covered that  this  Congress  wrjuld  not  find 
Taft-Hartleyfasn  attractive  even  tmder  an- 
other name,  they  tried  to  give  the  Wood  bin 
a  -new  look'*  by  hasty  revision  of  a  few  of 
its  provisions. 

When  this  "new  look"  Wood  bill  Is  care- 
fally  scruttnlaed.  It  becomes  apparent  that 
It  Is  coming  apart  at  the  seams  and  that 
the  old  Taft-^trtley  dip  Is  showing  Its  ugly 
col«^  an  over  again.  In  other  words,  the 
Wood  bill  Is  a  transparent  disguise  for  Taft- 
T^rtiejisin  at  its  worst. 

For  instance,  the  evil  of  Injunctions  which 
was  restored  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  en- 
Isrged.  strengthened,  and  made  even  more 
repugnant  to  free  Am^lean  workers  by  the 
Wood  bUl. 

Under  Taft-Hartley,  If  charges  were  filed 
accusing  a  union  of  committing  unfair  labor 
practices,  the  general  counsel  for  tbe  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  was  directed 
to  conduct  a  preliminary  Investigation  of  tha 


charges  and  if  he  found  there  was  real  basis 
lot  than.  It  waa  his  duty  to  apply  to  the 
Federal  courts  for  an  injunction  restraining 
such  practices. 

However,  tbe  Wood  blU  has  streamlined 
that  procedure  constderahly.  It  permits  the 
general  ccAinsel  for  the  NLRB  to  ask  for  tn- 
junetions  the  moment  charges  againat  a 
union  are  filed,  without  even  bothering  to 
check  up  on  the  acctisatfcnns 

The  abuses  that  such  procedure  would  lead 
to.  and  the  opportunities  it  offers  a  few  un- 
friendly employen  or  ofllclals  to  harass  and 
destroy  established  unions  of  American 
workers  are  so  obvious  that  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  fair-minded  Congressman  voting  for 
such  a  bill. 

As  bad  as  It  is,  the  Taft-Hartley  law  does 
contain  a  few  safeguards  against  the  Issu- 
ance of  Indiscriminate  Injtinctlona  In  cases 
Irvolvlng  Jurisdictional  disputes.  These 
safeguards  are  eliminated  entirely  by  the 
Wood  bin.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  courts  are  given  complete  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  issue  restraints 
against  JurtsdlctlonaJ  strikes  without  even 
affording  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  settle 
the  dlsptite  themselves. 

Now  let  us  examine  some  of  the  "llberalte- 
Ing  changes"  In  the  bin  of  which  Congress- 
man Wood  boasts.  One  of  these  deal  vrith 
secondary  boycotts  against  which  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  lays  down  a  sweeping  prohibi- 
tion. The  Wood  bin,  however,  does  legalize 
one  type  of  secondary  boycott.  If  the  work  in 
a  factory  on  strike  is  farmed  out  to  another 
plant.  If  the  workers  to  the  second  factory 
are  memben  of  the  same  local  union  as  the 
fint  and  If  the  local  union  has  a  contract 
with  tbe  second  factory  providtng  that  its 
members  may  refuse  to  work  on  struck  goods. 
When  aU  those  "if's"  In  the  Wood  bUl  are 
added  together,  the  result  is  that  not  one 
boycott  to  a  hundred  thousand  would  ever 
be  held  legal. 

One  would  tm»gini  from  the  attitude  of 
both  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Wood  bill 
that  secondary  boycotts  are  an  evil  that 
Ehould  be  elimxnated.  On  the  contrary,  his- 
tory shows  that  the  boycott  has  been  the 
most  powerful  weapon  available  to  unions 
in  their  fl^ht  U>  eliminate  sweatshop  con- 
ditions aiul  to  raise  Anserican  standards  of 
living  to  their  present  level.  Tbe  Tewtnskl 
bill  recognizes  this  truth  by  providing  that 
secondary  boycotts  should  be  held  illegal 
only  when  thiey  are  invoked  in  furtherarce 
of  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  or  when  a  losing 
union  to  an  ofBcial  election  at  a  plant  at- 
tempts to  boycott  In  retaliation  for  Its  defeat. 
There  are  two  other  cbanees  in  the  Wood 
bill  that  deserve  br*ef  comment.  Under 
Taft-Hartley,  the  closed  shop  was  banned  In 
future  contracts  but  provisions  in  existing 
agreements  between  labor  and  management 
were  allowed  to  remain  In  force  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contract.  Tba  Wood  bill  goes 
one  step  further  to  making  even  those  prior 
contracts  lllcgaL 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  set  up  a  mechani.sm 
for  employe  elections  to  determine  whether 
they  preferred  a  union  shop.  No  unicKi  se- 
curity provision  could  be  tadtided  It*  a  labcr- 
management  contract  without  such  direct 
and  advance  authority  from  a  mtjortty  of  the 
workers  themselves.  Well,  to  tbe  thousands 
of  such  elections  which  have  been  held  stoce 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  became  eflectlve,  the 
tmion  shop  has  won  to  more  Ukan  96  percent 
of  ttke  cases.  So  now  tlie  Wood  bill  eliminates 
the  elections  altogether.  Apparently,  some 
employen  found  It  more  dlfBcult  to  refuse  to 
grant  a  union  shop  after  thetr  workers  had 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  it. 

As  against  these  changes,  which  go  even 
beyond  ttke  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  their  vicious 
and  malicious  attacks  against  organized 
labor,  the  Wood  bill  throws  the  Nations 
workers  a  scp  by  pcovi«lirkg  tUat  employers 
as  well  as  union  "fff^«*»  will  henceforth  be 
required  to  sign  non-Comrmtmlst  afBdavits. 
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Tl*e  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not 
object  to  this  changv.  but  It  falls  to  sec  acy 
gTMt  boon  that  it  eoolm  on  the  workers  of 
our  country. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  changes, 
or  the  "new  look"  In  th«  Wood  bUl.  Now  lets 
■ee  what  It  keeps  from  tbm  "old  look,"  what 
It  picks  up  word  for  word  from  the  Tafl- 
Eartley  law. 

The  Taft-Hartley  prorlso  permitting  em- 
ployers to  abuse  free  speech  In  attacks  against 
unions  la  retained  In  full. 

Unions  are  still  left  subject  to  the  danger 
of  damage  sxiits  In  the  Federal  courts. 

Restrictions  against  welfare  funds,  which 
have  brought  relief  to  unemployed  and  in- 
jured worker*  and  have  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  families  of  many  other  workers  kUled 
on  the  Job,  are  kept  Just  as  tight  and  as 
cruel  as  before. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law's  attempts  to  sup- 
pc««8  and  bottle  up  political  activities  by 
unions  remains  unchanged. 

The  tricky  and  precedent- shattering  para- 
graph "<ahtTig  state  laws  paramount  to  the 
Federal  law  when  their  restrictions  against 
union  security  provisions  are  more  sweeping 
than  the  Federal  law.  stays  as  it  was. 

Exclusion  of  so-called  supervisory  em- 
ployees from  tuilon  protection  against  em- 
|doy«r  discrimination  or  refusal  to  bargain, 
stands  Identical  with  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  whole  Taft-Hartley  list  of  prefabri- 
cated unfair  practice*  Imposed  against  unions 
In  an  effort  to  weaken  and  regulate  them  to 
Um  point  of  IneCTectiveress  Is  reincorporated 
In  the  Wood  bill. 

Thus,  it  becomes  obvlotxs  that  the  new  look 
In  the  Wood  bUl  is  an  utter  sham.  la  some 
lliwrfi  Indeed,  the  Wood  bill  Is  far  more 
AMfWous  and  repressive  than  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley and  in  not  a  single  respect  does  it  offer 
any  hope  of  subatantlal  Improvement. 

Within  2  years'  time,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  become  thoroughly  discredited.  The  last 
election  proved  that  support  of  Taft-Hartley- 
Ism  Is  political  poison.  Not  even  Senator 
Tait  himself  favors  keeping  his  own  legis- 
lative monstrosity  unchanged. 

Therefore,  the  American  Federation  of 
LAbor  considers  it  necessary  at  this  time  to 
point  out  bluntly  and  emphatically  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  that  labor  will  regard 
•  vote  for  the  Wood  bill  as  a  vote  to  retain 
Taft-Hartleylsm.  We  \xrge  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  defeat  the 
Wood  bill  overwhelmingly  and  to  approve  the 
well-con.sidered.  fair  and  honest  Lesinski 
bUL 


SodaRxeil  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or    NCBaASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVia 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  public  medicine — free  medical 
care — supported  by  tax  on  pay  rolls  ha.5 
been  demanded  by  the  President.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  the  President's 
health  plan  \s  no  social  experiment.  It 
win  be  a  final  surrender  and  Government 
win  take  over  the  major  respon-sibility  for 
distributing  and  financing  medical  care. 
When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  turn- 
ing back  no  matter  how  great  the  con- 
fusion or  how  bitter  the  disappointment. 
The  American  people  will  be  disappointed 
with  the  quality  of  the  medical  care  they 
receive  from  the  Government.  There 
should  certainly  be  no  ha^ty  and  ill-con- 
sidered acceptance  of  any  compulsory 


The 

remarks  lndlcat< 
aroused  as  to 


Govemment-conjt rolled  health  insurance 
program. 

resolution  included  with  these 
that  the  public  Is  being 
the  dangers  of  Govern- 
ment interferen<  e  in  the  private  lives  of 
our  citizens.  Tliey  realize  that  if  medi- 
cine can  be  socialized,  then  law.  and 
every  other  bustiess  can,  and  no  doubt 
will  follow  in  th<  same  steps. 

The  big  joker  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  the  sche  me  that  makes  the  indi- 
vidual feel  he  is  jetting  something  free — 
something  for  n  )thing.  The  proponents 
of  this  plan  do  not  tell  the  truth.  In 
practice  the  pat  ent  does  not  have  a  free 
choice  of  physl  :ian  and  the  physician 
does  not  have  reedom  in  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

Every  worker  will  have  the  cost  taken 
from  his  pay  unvelope  and  this  cost 
must  be  added  t )  the  price  of  everything 
he  buys.  He  wi  1  be  supporting  a  whole 
host  of  filing  cl(  rks  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  paper  work  on  the  health  of  140,- 
000.000  people.  When  he  is  Ul,  he  will 
find  he  is  only  o  le  of  40  or  more  patients 
who  want  serv  ce  for  his  money,  and 
whom  the  phys  clan  must  examine  very 
superficially  in  i  short  time.  When  he 
really  becomes  1!,  he  will  discover  that 
the  slap-happy  methods  of  overworked 
doctors  whose  f  (es  are  assured,  and  who 
must  look  to  tlie  Government  for  pay, 
will  give  this  sa  ne  ill  patient  not  better, 
but  worse  care  The  patient  will  un- 
doubtedly consult  a  private  physician, 
who  does  not  j<  in  the  assembly  line,  in 
order  to  get  a  good  quality  of  medical 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  kb  must  not  disturb  that 
personal  relatioiship  between  physician 
and  patient.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  Sti  .tes  will  need  assistance 
in  the  care  of  ;he  sick  and  the  needy. 
This  assistance  should  be  enlau-ged  and 
improved,  but  u  ;>on  a  State  basis.  Keep 
these  problems  close  to  home  and  they 
will  be  better  administered  than  when 
directed  from  rn  all-powerful  bureauc- 
racy in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

MoBiiLZ..  NXBB.,  April  21.  1949. 
Hon.  A.  L.  Muxxi , 

House  of  Rt  presentatives, 

Wa.thington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  CoNcaxss  axu :  With  the  issue  of  so- 
claliaed  nxedicice  coming  up.  we  want  to  go 
on  record,  as  »>me  of  yoiir  constituents, 
as  opposing  the  a  3cializatlon  of  medical  care 
or  socialistic  practices  of  any  kind.  We  are 
not  capitalists  hut  we  do  believe  In  the 
capitalistic  systeii  of  government.  We  want 
to  be  free  to  ch<  ose  our  doctors,  our  treat- 
ment, our  medic  ine.  We  want  our  doctors 
to  have  somethii  g  to  work  for  so  that  they 
will  keep  abreasi  of  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  methods  of  caring  for  all  aliments. 

We  want  our  locturs  to  have  a  personal 
Interest  in  our  particular  troubles.  Fur- 
thermore, we  bel  eve  we  are  capable  of  pay- 
ing our  own  do<  tor  and  hospital  bills  but 
we  do  not  care  to  pay  for  those  neurotics 
who  are  consta  itly  seeking  medical  care 
when  it  Ls  not  w  csasary. 

On  the  otb«r  1  mad,  we  have  never  known 
a  doctor  to  turn  tway  an  aUlng  or  hurt  per- 
son due  to  their  inability  to  pay.  We  have 
many  charitable  institutions  who  help  the 
n*«dy  sacure  me  Seal  care  and  they  do  this 
at  a  leaser  cost  nad  nuire  efficiently  than  a 
Government  age  icy  could  handle  it. 

It  appears  tha  socialised  medicine  is  only 
another  step  toi  irard  complete  sociailaatlon 
and  another  fr«  Klom  lost,  so  please  work 
•gainst  all  social  stlc  measures  and  work  for 
a  more  democrat  c  and  free  Nation.     We  be- 


lieve that  in  doing  this  you  will  go  on  record 
as  being  definitely  opposed  to  socialized 
medicine  and  will  vote  accordingly. 

Sincerely, 

Signed  by  17  women  from  MorrUl.  Nebr. 

Thi  CoLCTKBtis  Lions  Clitb. 

Columbus,  Nebr. 

■zsoLTrnoM 

Whereas  the  standards  of  medical  care  In 
the  United  States  of  America  are  unsurpassed 
In  the  world,  and  the  medical  profession  in 
the  United  States  is  of  the  best  under  our 
free  and  democratic  form  of  government;  and 

Whereas  any  person  now  unable  to  pay 
for  medical  and  surgical  treatment  la  gen- 
erally taken  care  of  by  physicians  and  sur- 
geons without  charge,  and  no  person  in  the 
United  States  need  t>e  deprived  of  medical 
care  because  of  voluntary  assistance  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  and  locally  con- 
trolled agencies;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  bill  now  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  socialize 
medicine,  hospitals,  and  other  health  agen- 
cies, and  which  If  passed  will  be  an  entering 
wedge  destroying  entirely  our  American  way 
of  life  as  we  know  It.  and  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers died  to  establish;  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  such  a  program 
in  whole  or  In  part  will  entirely  change  cur 
democratic  way  of  life,  and  will  inevitably 
lead  to  further  state  socialism,  and  make  all 
of  us  more  and  more  vassals  of  government: 
Wherefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Lions  Club  of  Columbus. 
Nebr.— 

1.  That  the  club  and  all  Its  members  re- 
spectfully request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  not  to  Impose  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  any  form  of  compulsory  health 
Insurance  under  whatever  name  or  guise. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
all  Nebraska  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress,  and  that  they  be  urged  to  use 
all  effort  to  defeat  the  enactment  of  any 
legislation  of  this  natixre.  and  to  use  aU  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  trend  now  seeming  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  democratic 
leaders  to  lead  our  country  down  the  road 
of  state  paternalism  and  oblivion. 

Signed  this  18th  day  of  April  1949,  at 
Columbus,  Nebr. 

O.  Lex  GaAci.  President. 
John  AaMSxaoNC,  Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Thomas  L.  Stokes  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  Washington  Star: 

Ov*  FoancN  Polict — Simati  Debatb  on  At- 
LA2«Tic  Pact  Cotn.o  Be  Poivm  rot  Analysis 
OF  Unitid  Statis  Stand 

<By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

The  Senate  could,  and  should,  become  the 
forum  for  a  careful  anal3rtlcal  review  of  our 
whole  foreign  policy  when  it  begins  to  con- 
sider the  Atlantic  Pact  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  tbe  logical  time  to  take  stock,  for  this 
mUitary  alliance  with  western  Europe  is  a 
departure  for  us.  It  Is  certainly,  too.  not  the 
place  at  which  we  expected  to  arrive  when  we 
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from  creation  of  the  UBMad 
Frandsco  only  4  years  ago, 
Ik  wvndtf  to*  vm  to  try  to  find  out  how  we 
got  vtaer*  w*  iflw  today  ae  a  po«Alble  help  la 
going  on  from  here. 

It  represents  a  backward  step  from  the 
United  Nations  tii*'>  outmoded  concepts  of 
armed  alliaacaa  wbiefa  so  many  of  us  thought 
had  been  itetterad  by  the  second  world  war 
In  our  generation,  only  to  find  ourselves  de- 
luded after  so  short  a  time. 

The  debate  on  the  Atlantic  Pact  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  talk  about  strength- 
ening the  United  Nations  Into  a  real  world 
government,  which  was  the  original  objective. 
instead  of  weakening  It  by  a  saoeasion  move- 
ment such  as  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

At  best  the  UN  was  comparable  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  of  our  American 
Revolution  era.  While  that  loose  confeder- 
atioD  which  lacked  essential  authority  aome- 
t  w  carried  us  through  the  Revolution,  it 
had  to  be  transformed  Into  a  strong  Federal 
Union  only  6  years  thereafter  when  we  ran 
into  the  problems  of  self-government  as  an 
independent  Nation — such  problems  as  the 
wstld  Itself  faces  today  and  on  not  much 
larger  or  different  scale,  for  the  air  and  radio- 
connected  world  today  is  much  smaller  than 
our  colonlea  were  then. 

BOL0NXS8    NZEDXO   TOOAT 

Cynics  here  and  the  world  over,  looked 
with  unconcealad  skepticism  upon  the  group 
of  men  who  gatbcred  at  Philadelphia  to 
write  a  Constitution  that  would  bind  to- 
gether such  diverse  elements,  refusing  to 
believe  that  meti.  howerer  able  and  aklllful 
and  earnest,  could  be  so  bold  and  original 
Such  botdneas  Is  needed  today,  nor  la  it  too 
much  to  ask. 

Twice  since  World  War  I  our  Senate  has 
Initiated  movements  for  International  peace 
and  concord — first  to  the  1922  Arms  Limi- 
tation Conference  here  In  Waahlngton  which 
It  proposed  to  the  President  in  a  rUlo:  on  a 
naval  appropriation  bUl,  second  In  the  1933 
World  Economic  Conference  in  London  which 
it  recommended  by  resolution.  If  each  bad 
succeeded  as  fully  as  it  might,  m\ich  that 
has  happened  since  might  not  have  happened. 
Btrt  In  both  instances  American  Idealism 
and  leadership  expressed  themselves,  as  they 
could  again. 

By  the  time  the  Senate  begins  to  con&ider 
the  Atlantic  Pact  it  is  expected  to  have 
before  it  a  resolution  sponsored  by  a  number 
of  Senators  and  House  Members  beseeching 
President  Truman  to  call  a  constlttrtlonal 
convention  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
estHbilBh  a  real  world  federation.  The  pmb- 
lic  pressure  behind  this  movement  is  indi- 
cated by  adoption  of  similar  resolutions  by 
a  number  of  State  legialatiires. 

Such  a  resolution  offers  the  opportunity 
for   Congress   to   taJu   the   initiative   again. 

xaoiooacT  nr  cxbhakt 

Debate  on  the  Atlantic  Pact  would  be  a 
good  time.  too.  to  take  another  look  at  our 
war  aim  to  promote  democracy  elsewhere 
which,  upon  examination,  we  would  find 
slightly  tarnished  here  and  there,  notably 
in  Germany.  There  the  Influence  of  our 
policy  has  been  less  toward  encouragmg  the 
democratic  elements  than  to  encotiraging 
thoee  •Unoaata*  represented  tn  the  big  buai- 
Baa  aaA  flSMMlal  monopolists  and  eartdlsts, 
who  picked  Bttler  for  their  stooge,  appro- 
priated the  miUury  for  their  purpoaaa.  ex- 
ploited the  German  people  and  started  a 
war  to  esUbllsb  their  system  all  over  Europe 
and  the  world.  There's  not  a  democrat  in 
the  whole  cynical  and  sinister  lot. 

Some  at  this  story  la  told  in  a  report  sub- 
mlttad  to  Araif  Saenttry  Boyall  a  few  days 
i«o  by  the  ipaeM  aoMWilailnn  ba  sent  to 
Owmany  late  last  year  to  inveatigate  aban- 
donment of  our  program  designed  to  break 
up  the  cartels  which  supplied  Hitler's  armies. 
It  ia  not  a  pretty  story.  Some  of  It  ia  not 
eempilmentary  to  some  key  ofliclalfl  in  our 
TCglme  in  Germany. 
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IN  THE  HOtXSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1949 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  und-'r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recois.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Soterios  Nichoison: 

in   Iocals  or  GovxaNMENT 
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By  Soterios  Nicholson 

"Ideals  are  like  stara.  Tou  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  touching  them  with  your  hands 
But.  like  tbe  aeafarlng  aaan  on  the  desert  of 
waters,  you  choose  them  as  your  g^lde,  and 
following  them,  you  reach  your  destiny." 
(Carl  Schura.) 

Ideals  are  intangible.  They  are  difficult  to 
explain,  even  to  ourselves.  They  are  hard 
to  write  about,  except  In  flowing  generalities; 
they  provide  thought  for  aeemlngly  enrile— 
discussion. 

Tet.  Ideals  have  been  the  motivating  forces 
for  all  the  great  events  of  life  and  history. 
Nowhere  la  this  more  evident  th«m  In  the 
history  of  our  own  country. 

The  United  States  was  founded  by  those 
to  whom  ideals  meant  more  than  comfort 
or  material  success.  The  thousands  who 
fled  from  oppression  and  want  In  other  lands 
to  America's  shores  were  following  a  dream. 
a  future  that  gratlfyingly  grew  Into  cer- 
tainty as  their  Ideals  became  tbe  foundation 
of  American  Oovemmeot. 

What  are  the  American  Ideals?  Ws  shaU 
try  to  answer  this  vital  question  as  best  we 
can. 

From  the  earliest  beginnings  of  American 
history,  ideals  of  democracy  and  fair  play 
have  t>een  evident  In  every  phase  of  life 
One  of  tbe  first  events  to  make  America 
stand  out  as  an  exponent  of  the  rights  of 
tbe  people  was  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Tou  will  remember,  the  British  Ministry 
wished  to  allow  the  East  India  Company  to 
send  to  America  a  large  quantity  of  tea.  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  of  3d  a  pound. 

Bven  though  tea  was  urgently  needed,  tbe 
people  determined  to  oppose  its  landing  be- 
cause of  the  unfair  ta.T  which  had  been  Im- 
posed. After  refusal  of  the  company  to 
return  the  tea  to  England  tbe  people  took 
the  matters  Into  their  own  bands. 

A  group  of  men,  dlsguls4?d  as  Mohawk 
Indians  boarded  the  ships  and  emptied  Into 
the  harbor  several   hundred  chests  of   tea 

Thus,  In  a  dramatic  event,  exceedingly 
daring  m  thoee  days,  was  the  American 
prlncipie  of  "No  taxation  wltboot  repre- 
sentatton"  vlsualiaed  for  the  world  to  see 

The  word  "democracy"  is  a  combination  <rf 
two  Greek  words,  which,  written  in  KDgnsh. 
look  like  this: 

rwonx  TO  aiaa 

Aristotle  said:  "Democracy  arose  from 
men's  thinking  that  if  they  are  equal  In  any 
respect  they  are  equal  absolutely." 

From  the  day  the  Declaratl<m  of  Inde- 
pendence was  paased  on  July  4,  1776.  it  be- 
came the  gi'sat  Charter  (tf   Democracy. 

Opening  sentences:  "Wa  bold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  thsf  an  andowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  uaattHMble  rights,  that  aiMat 
these  are  life,  nerty,  and  the  pursalk  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
emmenta  ara  Instittcted  anung  men.  deitvlng 
their  ]vrt  powers  from  the  consent  of  tha 
goremed.  That  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends.  It 
Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolisn 
ft,  and  to  Institute  new  government,  laying 
ns  f  oimdatlon  on  such  principles  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 


shall  seem  most  Ilksly  to 
and  happiness.'* 

The  Government  of  the  TTntted 
been  established  and  continues  to 
on  the  principle  of  maintaining  the  rtghta 
of  the  people.  Thus,  a  great  ideal  of  tbe 
human  race  has  b«eoms  an  actuality — ens 
that  Is  looked  upon  with  cniry  axul  longtm 
by  distant  peoples  everywhere. 

The  ideals  of  humanity  are  universal. 
They  represent  different  aspects  of  himuer 
for  the  "square  deal"  which  ha*  become  a 
definite  part  of  American  thlnlting.  DU- 
ferent  people  give  ideals  varying  Interpreta- 
tions according  to  their  needs  and  dealres. 
Basically,  ideals  of  mankind  represent  tha 
fundamentals  of  living. 

Foremost  among  these  Ideals  are:  Lib- 
erty— political,  economic,  religious,  and 
social:  Equality — In  opportunity,  education, 
and  privileges:  Fraternity — among  men  of 
all  classes. 

American  democracy  extends  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  all.  It  gives  every  Interest  a 
fair  hearing,  and  It  establishes  Its  standards 
through  discussion  rat'isr  than  through 
physical  power 

Teamwork  is  its  rallying  cry.  It  Is  a  form 
of  life  that  la  controlled  by  Its  dttaens 
through  their  government.  As  Henry 
Emerson  Foedlck  proclaimed: 

•Democracy  Is  baaed  upon  the  conviction 
that  there  are  extraordliutfy  posslbUltles  In 
ordinary  people." 

Democracy,    as    practiced    In    America,    la 
not  only  a  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people.  It  is  a  way  of  life 
Abraham  Lincoln  said: 
**That    we   here    highly   resolve   that   this 
Wsttan,  imder  Ood,  shaU  ha»e  a  new  birth 
o*   freedom,    and   that   government   of   the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  this  earth." 
And  elsewhere  be  declared: 
"No  man  la  good  enou^  to  govern   any 
}ther  man  without  that  man's  consent." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  former  President,  ex- 
plained: 

"Our  democracy  nMans  that  we  have  no 
privileged  class,  no  class  that  is  exempt  from 
the  duties  or  deprived  of  the  pjrlvUeges  that 
are  implied  in  the  words  'American  citlaen- 
shtp*." 

America  is  a  land  of  surprteea.  It  Is  a  na- 
tlcm  at  practical  doing.  The  American  Ideal 
is  one  of  constant  change  for  the  better,  for 
Improved  living  conditions,  independence  of 
action,  and  of  vision  for  the  futtu'e. 

The  American  ideal  Is  activity  and  energy, 
readiness  to  change,  demanding  improve- 
ments of  living  conditions,  freedom  at  rule. 
Independence  of  action,  willingness  to  cor- 
rect wrong,  and  to  see  future  possibilities. 

E>em.oeracy  as  practiced  in  the  United 
States  is  not  only  a  form  of  government  it 
is  a  ccoiaclaun  movement  to  realiae  the  high- 
est social  Ideals  which  the  race  has  reached. 
Throughout  American  history  tlie  same  al- 
legiance to  tiie  idea  of  equality  has  lieen  the 
basic  reason  for  our  development.  Every  war 
tn  which  Amnlcans  have  participated  has 
been  in  defense  of  that  principle. 

/Lnq^y%mr  President.  Herbert  Hoove',  spsak- 
tng  of  the  Declaration  at  Independence  and 
the  American  Coostitution,  expressed  it  this 
way 

"Of  vastly  more  importance  than  even  tha 
machinery  of  government  was  the  inapirsd 
charter  of  the  rights (rf  men  which  it  guaran- 
teed. Under  them,  we  hold  that  all  men  are 
ersated  equal,  that  they  are  equal  before  the 
law  and  that  they  should  be  safeguarded  m 
liberty,  and  as  we  express  it  latterly,  in  eqpml- 
ity  of  opportunity  to  every  lndivldii*l.  that 
he  may  aciiieve  for  himself  and  for  the  com- 
munity the  best  to  which  his  character,  tola 
abUlty,  and  his  ambition  entitle  him." 
A.  S    Sachs: 

"Democracy  is  a  political  principle,  the  aim 
of  which  is  that  government  shall  not  be  con- 
troUad  by  one  daas  or  group,  but  rather  by 
the  trhole  populace." 
Preamble  to  tha  Conatttntkm: 
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"W«  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.  estab« 
Jostlce.  Insure  domestic  Tranquility. 
•  for  tbe  eoaHHm  Defence,  promote  the 
gmcrml  WeUai*.  antf  secure  the  blcalngB  of 
Ltbcrty  to  otiraelTes  and  o\ir  posterity,  do 
ontaUa  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
ttw  Oblted  States  of  America." 
MmtampOoBm  tmphart  in  democracy : 

1.  Hit  diftty  ct  Man  and  the  lmp<ntance 
of  treating  ptammattUtm  ivon  a  fraternal 
rather  than  a  iW>«siiMal  iMsls. 

2.  The  perfectibility  of  man.  or  confidence 
In  the  development  more  fully  as  time  goes 
by  of  the  possibilities  latent  in  human  pos- 
aSUUitj,  as  OTcr  against  tbe  doctrine  of  fixed 
caste,  class,  and  slave  systems. 

3.  Tbs  gams  of  civlllaatkn  and  of  nations 
viewed  as  essentially  mass  gains — the  prod- 
uct of  national  effort  either  in  war  or  time 
ta  peace  rather  than  the  efforts  of  the  few. 

4.  Obnfldence  in  the  value  of  the  consent 
of  the  liHiinsil  iMpiiissiiil  in  institutional 
forms.  ^liMtTlT<^**1*»X-  *i^  practices  as  the 
basis  of  order,  liberty,  and  Jiistlce. 

5.  The  value  of  decisions  arrived  at  by 
rational  processes,  by  common  counsel,  with 
ths  implications,  normally,  of  tolerance  and 
flrssdom  of  dtscvisslon.  rather  than  violence 
and  brutality. 

The  Implements  of  democracy  have  been 
tiM  srtrage.  the  representative  council,  the 
apparatus  of  civil  liberties,  sound  adminis- 
trative organization,  and  systems  of  adjudl- 

CStlOB. 

Amsrlcan  ideals  have  been  annunciated  by 
fhs  different  socaaBpUshaasnts  of  good  gov- 
smment  throu^UTtrt  Aaosilcsn  history. 

There  are  too  many  to  detail  here — but  to 
such  ideals  can  be  traced  forward  steps  as 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves:  the  acceptance 
of  ssctloos  of  land  which  had  bscn  oppressed 
by  their  farmer  governments,  as  part  of  the 
Vkdtsd  States  with  all  the  privileges  and  op- 
portnnltles  of  the  original  States:  develop- 
ment of  our  cross-  country  and  Intertwlned- 
transport  system;  opportunities  for  free 
schooling  to  all;  equal  chance  for  every  In- 
dividual in  govemnaent  or  business  life.  etc. 

Truly,  as  Emerson  said:  "America  Is  an- 
other name  for  opportunity." 

There  are  about  140.000.000  people  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  about  5.000.000  to- 
day are  not  citizens  of  the  coxmtry.  In  other 
words.   96   to  97   In   every    100    persons   are 

of  these  nearly  5.000.000  noncltizens, 
who  have  come  to  this  country  as  immi- 
grants. Intend  to  maJte  their  homes  here  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  By  the  generous  sys- 
tem of  American  democracy  they  can  live 
here  in  safety  and  happiness. 

E%'ery  law-abiding  person  In  the  United 
States  is  free  to  live  the  kind  of  life  which  he 
chooses  and  can  afford  to  pay  for.  provided 
that  h«  doss  not  intsrfsra  with  the  rights  of 
others. 

As  the  Government  Itself  points  ottt.  he  Is 
free  to  come  and  go  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Hs  ts  free  to  choose  between  many  kinds  of 
Jobs,  to  work  at  hts  Job.  or.  if  he  does  not 
like  It.  to  look  for  another. 

Be  la  free  to  hold.  sell,  or  exchange  his 
goods  as  he  likes.  Be  has  the  advantage  of 
cur  widespread  system  of  public  and  private 
schools  and  can  get  a  good  education.  He  is 
free  to  dl8C\ias  his  problems  with  his 
neighbors. 

He  Is  a  parson  of  independence.  He  may 
decide  for  himself  what  kind  of  a  home  he 
will  live  in.  and  he  may  direct  bis  own  home 
life,  as  long  as  be  does  it  peaceably. 

Bvsry  person  is  free  to  work  as  hard  as 
he  likes  for  his  own  personal  good  a.'ul  for 
that  of  the  community.  State,  and  NaUon. 
to  tha  part  he  0mKktm  to  take  in 
Mms.  church,  fcilusss.  or  other 
activities. 

American  ideals  gatbsr  about  Mg 
they  flourish  In  this  land  of 
The  man  in  AoMrlcm  taa«  discovered  thai  In 
this  land  of  proaalse  tt  Is  sasiir  to  do  ttaa  Mg 
things  than  tha  Uttle  thtngj. 


tie 


The  manner  In 
ties  of  life   m 
summed   up  in 
himself  an  Ideal  ^t 
can.  who  said: 
helps  other  people 

Pledge  of  allef  Ian 
to  the  flag  of  th  > 
and  to  the  Reput  lie 
Nation  Indivlslblt 
for  all." 
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which  ideals  become  reali- 

United  States,  may   be 

:he   words  of  Henry   Ford. 

and  a  successful  Amerl- 

^  Idealist  Is  a  person  who 

be  prosperous." 

ice:   "I  pledge  allegiance 

United  States  of  America 

for  which  It  stands,  one 

with  liberty  and  Justice 


Wan  Take  Three-quarters   of 
$42,00^,000.000  Budget 
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Tuesdi.y.  April  26,  1949 
SADOWS  iKI 


Mr. 
leave  to  exten< 

include  an 
Farmers  Union 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my  remarks,  I  wish  to 

article  which  appeared  In  the 

Herald  on  AprU  18,  1949: 


WASS  TAKX  TBSn  -QUAXTXaS 


It's  no  simpla 
posed   national 
one  thing  standi 
the   money   the 
spend  in  1949  go^ 
future. 

President  Truijian 
about     $41,900 
peacetime  budge ; 

This  peacetlm^ 

For    national 
Corps,  atom 
ooo.ooo. 

For  past  wars 
and  interest  on 
debt):  tl7.70O.0C ) 

For  running  ifce 
health,  public 
tion )  :    99.900. 

These  Clgtires 
the   spine.     It 
scares  some  of 
up  the  cold  WO] 

David   Lawrence 
ist    in   United 
bluntly:  •PresenJ, 
by    billions 
Knding   of    the 
nomic  upheaval 

The  top-heav] 
are  subsidizing 
words.     Yet    big 
comptetea  hitter 
housing.  moA 
expensive. 

When  the   neir 
to    Congress    1 
spokesmen 
much."     It  al 
to  help  those 

The  present  t 
business,  should 
ment  of  war 
other  war.    The 
sire  for  peace  d 
would  sacrifice 
tracU  for  genuine 

Sarller  in  the 
profits  tax  were 
placed  on  the 
fat  ou  military 


or  $42,000,000,000 

Bin>cxT 

1  natter  to  flgtire  out  the  pro- 

judget  for   this   year.     But 

out  clearly — 75  percent  of 

United    States    intends    to 

to  wars,  past,  present,  and 


tie 


being 


auch  a  storm  of 
men  that  tha 

Just  imaglBa 
year  with  what 
with  no  hops  of 


s  budget  message  is  for 

.000    dollars,    tbe    largest 

ever  presented. 

budget  divides  like  this: 

defense    (Army.    Navy.    Air 

bo4be.  and  the  like) :  $14,300.- 

( veterans'  aid,  foreign  aid 
the  wartime-accumulated 
,000. 

Government  (farm  aid, 
wck-ks.  and  general  adxxrinistra- 
OOC.OOO. 

uake  cold  shivers  run  down 
so  high,  in  fact,   that  it 
people  who  favor  stepping 
with  Russia. 

a   conservative   coliunn- 

^ates   News   magazine,  says 

prosperity  Is  underwritten 

spent     for     armaments. 

:old   war   woiUd    bring   eco- 

in  the  United  States." 

ar  and  military  budgets 

unerican  business,  In  other 

business,   thus   subsidized. 

y  that  public  health,  public 

soqlal-security  projects  are  too 


last 
tmmifdiately 
Iwa  rn 

Wfa} 

tai 


de  It 


<>  «n 
t  lelr 


farm    bill    was    presented 

week,    the    big    business 

.?ried   "It  costs  too 

seems  to  cost  too  miM^ 

need  it. 

burden.  In  the  eyes  of  big 
be  used  only  for  the  pay- 
and  preparation  for  an- 
tact  that  they  profess  a  de- 
t  mean  that  big  business 
profitable  cold  war  con- 
peace, 
ear.  proposals  for  an  excess* 
heard.  This  tax  would  be 
which  are  growing 
tures.  It  would  be 
big  business,  or  anyone 
from  the  cold  war.  But 
protest  arose  from  businsss- 
has  been  smothered, 
what  could  be  done  in  1 
the  military  now  spends— 
Mtteruig  the  lot  oX  tbs  pao» 


New  schools,  highways,  flood  control  and 
sou  conservation,  sewers,  hospitals,  airports, 
and  public  housing  is  Just  a  partial  list  of 
the  things  that  could  be  built  with  14.3  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Thomas  Stokes,  a  respected  syndicated 
Washington  writer,  puts  it  this  way:  "Per- 
haps, slowly,  people  will  begin  to  wake  up, 
individtially.  And.  perhaps  eventually,  they 
will  raise  their  voices  collectively  In  a  great 
tornado  of  public  opinion  and  force  those, 
who  are  our  leaders,  to  do  something  about 
war." 


The  Taft-Hartley  Aci 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ar 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  wa.s  submitted  to  the  voters  of  this 
country  last  November.  President  Tru- 
man let  everyone  know  that  he  stood  for 
repeal,  that  if  reelected  he  would  advo- 
cate repeal  of  that  punitive  measure. 
His  opponent  defended  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  question  was  clearly  drawn  and 
the  voters  cast  their  ballots  for  repeal. 

This  was  a  heart-rending  blow  to 
some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  to  certain  reactionary 
corporation  oflttcials  for  whom  they  de- 
vised and  enacted  this  law.  They  had 
failed  to  win  majority  support  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  question  inevitably  arose  as  to 
how  they  could  recover  their  position. 
How  can  you  convince  a  Congressman- 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  favor  some- 
thing that  the  majority  opposed  in  last 
November's  election? 

The  answer  was  the  loaded  question- 
naires which  have  been  coining  into  our 
offices — with  all  questions  phrased  so 
that  most  people  would  give  the  answer 
the  framer  desired.  These  question- 
naires were  supposed  to  convince  us  that 
people  who  voted  for  President  Truman 
last  November  are  now  opposed  to  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  we  are  to 
accept  this  supposition,  we  must  believe 
that  the  loaded  questionnaires  come 
from  working  people  who  did  not  vote 
Republican  last  November.  And  we  have 
to  suppose  that  these  working  people  un- 
derstood that  in  filling  out  the  question- 
naire they  were  defending  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

I  have  not  been  convinced  on  either 
count. 

In  the  first  place.  I  have  checked  the 
names  signed  to  questionnaires  mailed  to 
my  office.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
most  of  these  signers  voted  with  the  mi- 
nority last  fall.  They  are  still  In  the 
minority.  These  questionnaires  have 
merely  given  a  few  reactionary,  antilabor 
Republican  voters  a  second  chance  to 
vote  against  collective  bargaining. 

In  the  second  place,  the  framers  of 
these  questionnaires  have  been  afraid,  or 
too  wise,  to  ask  the  question:  Do  you 
favor  the  Taft-Hartley  Act?  Do  you  ad- 
vocate repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 
In  the  questionnaire  published  and  cir- 
culated by  General  Electric  and  in  the 
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other  questionnaires  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  \s  not  mentioned.  No  one  who  fills 
out  these  questionnaires  is  supposed  to 
know  their  puiix)se.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion: If  the  people  favor  Taft-Hartley, 
why  should  its  defenders  be  afraid  to 
mention  it  by  name? 

Questionnaires  are  faulty  at  best. 
Questionnaires  that  attempt  to  deceive 
or  confuse  do  not  take  in  many  Members 
of  Congress — or  I  am  greatly  mistaken  at 
the  caliber  of  my  colleagues. 

One  of  the  best  contributions  to  the 
battle  of  the  questionnaires  over  Taft- 
Hartley  appeared  recently  In  the  Ma- 
chinist, official  organ  of  the  Intema- 
tional  Association  of  Machinists.  I 
would  like  to  submit  It  for  the  Ricord. 
It  makes  no  attempt  to  deceive  anyone. 
I  ask  you  to  read  the  questions  and  to 
ask  yourselves.  How  many  working  peo- 
ple in  your  own  district  would  make  pro- 
Taft-Hartley  answers  to  these  questions? 
They  follow: 

1.  Do  you  believe  labor  laws  guaranteeing 
the  right  to  strike  should  make  it  more  difB- 
cult  for  union  members  to  win  a  strikes? 
□  Yes.     No  Zl- 

2.  Do  you  believe  labor  laws  should  give  the 
President  the  right,  through  the  courts,  to 
force  employees  to  remain  at  work  during  a 
wage  dispute  without  impounding  the  em- 
ployer's profits?     ~  Yes.     3  ^°- 

3.  Should  labor  laws  give  the  Govoriment 
the  power  to  decide  which  craft  shall  be  hired 
on  a  particular  Job?     [2  Yes.     ~  No. 

4.  Should  labor  laws  prohibit  union  mem- 
bers from  refusing  to  handle  struck  work  as 
a  means  of  supporting  brother  unionists  who 
have  a  legitimate  economic  dispute?  Q]  Yes. 
[2  No. 

5.  Should  lalx>r  laws  set  up  a  different 
standard  for  democratic  procediue  than  other 
laws?    lI  Y^s.     ,~  No. 

-  6.  Do  you  believe  that  labor  laws  should 
assume  that  trade-unions  aeekjto  avoid  col- 
lective bargaining?     ^  Yes.     ^_  No. 

7.  Should  labor  laws  recognize  that  when 
a  management  ofllcial  gives  his  own  employ- 
ees his  ad\'ice  about  union  activity,  he  la 
putting  them  on  warning?     '^  Yes.     [^  No. 

8.  Shoxild  labor  laws  seek  to  police  the 
internal  affairs  of  trade  unions  and  employer 
corporations?     ~  Yes.     ~  No. 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  Communist  activi- 
ties should  be  outlawed  only  in  trade-un- 
ions?   '2  Yes.     n;  No. 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  labor  laws  should 
require  local  unions  to  publish  detailed  finan- 
cial statements  that  *!«■"'"■■  to  the  employer 
the  ^Esct  financial  Matas  of  the  \inion? 
^  Yes.     [2  No. 

11.  Should  labor  laws  enco\irage  an  em- 
ployer to  sue  a  trade  union  in  a  coiut  of 
law  every  time  he  has  a  grievance  against 
union    members?     "  Yea.     [^  No. 

12.  Do  you  believe  that  labor  laws  should 
assume  that  union  members  and  not  the  em- 
ployer are  responsible  for  full  production  in 
the    shop?     ^  Yes.     []2  No. 

13.  Should  labor  laws  recognize  the  right 
of  union  members  to  refuse  to_work  with 
scabs  and  free  riders?     21  ^^s-     ~No. 

14.  Do  you  believe  labor  laws  should  per- 
mit union  members  to  warn  scabs  and  strike- 
breakers that  they  will  be  boycotted  socially 
and  ostraciaed?     ^  Yes.     3  No. 

15.  Do  you  believe  labor  laVrs  should  hold 
management  responsible  for  the  Illegal  anti- 
union activities  of  the  foremen  and  super- 
visors?   n  ^*®-    .Z  No. 

16.  Do  you  believe  labor  laws  goaranteelng 
the  right  of  employers  to  organlae  should 
SBOOUrage  individual  empl03rees  not  to  Join  a 
akm?    r~YeB.    [~No. 

17.  Shotild  labor  laws  assume  that  union 
members  and  employers  are  financially  equal 
and  should  therefore  t)e  regtilated  equaUy 
by  law?    □  Yes.    [^  No. 


18.  Should  labor  laws  permit  only  scabs  to 
vote  In  an  election  to  choose  a  bargaining 
agent  during  a  strike?    Q  Yes.    Q  No. 


Taxes  Versos  Plains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PKNTfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  26. 1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  April  19.  1949: 

TAXBS   fSBSUS   FLTTMS 

One  of  the  major  issues  of  this  generation 
is  the  struggle  between  the  American  tax- 
payer and  Uncle  Sam's  pay  roll. 

Thus  far,  the  taxpayer  has  been  fighting 
a  losing  battle.  If  present  trends  continue, 
the  final  restUt  can  only  be  the  bankrupting 
of  American  economy. 

The  recent  report  of  ex-President  Herbert 
Hoover,  emphasizing  the  terrific  waste  In 
Federal  Jobs,  merely  high  lighted  an  evU 
which  has  been  growing  for  many  years. 

Democratic  Senator  Btbo  has  been  filing 
rep>crts  which  reached  the  same  conclusion 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Senator  Brao's 
pleas  for  carving  the  Federal  staff  back  to 
reason  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

So.  apparently,  has  the  recent  report  by 
Mr.  Hoover. 

This  is  almost  astounding. 

President  Truman  has  threatened,  over 
and  over  again,  to  increase  the  tax  rate  by 
some  94.000.000.000.  His  leaders  In  Congress 
have  been  insisting  that  this  will  be  neces- 
sary to  Ijalance  the  budget. 

Two  outstanding  public  figures,  represent- 
ing both  political  parties,  and  both  of  them 
eminently  qualified  to  Judge  the  matter,  now 
are  in  agreement  that  virtually  all  of  the 
predicted  shortage  in  Government  revenues 
coiUd  be  met  by  the  simple  act  of  dropiung 
from  the  Federal  pay  roU  the  Job  holders 
who  are  not  needed. 

One  would  expect  that  the  American  tax- 
payers would  rise  in  a  body  to  demand  that 
the  administration  resort  to  the  obvious  re- 
ductions in  expenses.  In  preference  to  a 
further  increase  in  our  staggering  tax  burden. 

One  woiUd  think  that  businessmen  and 
business  organisations.  famUiar  as  they  are 
for  the  need  tor  economy  and  watchfulness 
in  their  own  operations,  would  take  up  the 
cry  for  the  needless  waste  in  pubUc  business 
which  threatens  another  tax  boost — almost 
inevitably  to  be  aimed  directly  at  these 
groups. 

One  would  feel  confident  that  some  or  all 
of  the  various  elements  in  our  national  life 
who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  President 
Truman's  socialistic  jnogram  wotild  stand  up 
to  demand  that  he  set  his  own  house  in  order 
before  attempting  to  remodel  all  American 
life.  Yet  the  Dlxiecrats.  the  farm  organlsa- 
tlons,  the  Wallace-ites.  labor's  political 
groups,  the  women's  clubs — not  a  single  one 
of  these  has  seriously  raised  the  question  of 
why  America  should  be  taxed  to  extermina- 
tion merely  to  keep  the  White  House  weU- 
stocked  with  political  patronage. 

Even  the  Republicans  in  the  main,  have 
been  largely  sUent  on  this  issue — although  it 
Is  a  Republican  ex-Presldent  who  now  has. 
mrslsnd  the  question,  and  althotigfa  the 
figures  show  it  may  have  been  nothing  at  all 
except  the  swollen  PMeral  pay  roll  which  de- 
feated the  Republican  Party  in  the  last  three 
national  elections. 

Back  in  1932.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  cam- 
paigned against  President  Hoover  on  the 
groimds  that  the  latter  was  guilty  of  "mis- 
management" (October  19.  1932). 


At  that  time  the  Federal  pay  roll  was 
SSS.oeO:  the  ordinary  annual  expenditures 
(budget)  of  the  Federal  Government  stood 
•4.535.100,000:  and  the  national  debt  was 
#19.487,010.000. 

Today  the  regular  Federal  staff  is  well  over 
9.0(X).00ib  (with  at  least  half  a  million  more 
Jobs  that  don't  show  up  on  the  list,  although 
the  taxpayers  pay  for  them) :  the  anntial 
spending  is  t4is,000.000.000  pltis;  and  the 
asttoaal  debt  is  •257.000,000.000. 

After  10  years  of  the  New  Deal,  It  Is  l»ter- 
esting  to  look  back  on  the  speeches  which 
elected  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  started  the  whole 
thing.  They  have  the  material  for  a  political 
"refresher  course"  for  those  (of  whatever 
party  or  faction )  who  hope  some  day  to  con-^ 
vert  enough  voters  to  get  themselves  elected 
nationally.  In  place  of  Mr.  Truman. 

Here  are  some  of  candidate  Roosevelt's 
stump-speech  remarks: 

"I  accuse  the  present  (Hoover)  adminis- 
tration of  being  the  greatest  spending  ad- 
ministration In  peacetimes  in  all  our  his- 
tory— It  Is  an  administration  that  has  piled 
bureau  on  bureau,  commission  on  oanmils- 
sion.  •  *  •  Bureaus  and  bureaucrats, 
commissicms  and  commissioners,  have  bem 
retained  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.'* 
(Sept.  29,  1932.) 

"  "We  advocate  an  inunedlate  and  drastic 
reduction  of  govemmantal  expenditures  by 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  oOcss, 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus  and 
eliminating  extravagance,  to  acoompliah  a 
saving  of  not  leas  than  26  percent  In  the  cost 
of  Federal  Government.' "  (Democratlo 
platform,  quoted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  July  30, 
1932.) 

"I  shall  approach  the  problem  of  carrying 
out  tbe  plain  precept  of  oxsr  party,  which  Is 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  current  Federal  Gov- 
ernment opera ucns  by  25  percent."  (Oct. 
19.  1982.) 

"And  I  propose  to  use  this  position  of  high 
responsibility  (the  Presidency)  to  dlsc^iss 
up  and  down  the  coimtry,  in  all  seasons  and 
at  all  times,  the  duty  d  reducing  tassa,  of 
increasing  the  eflldeney  of  Government,  of 
cutting  out  the  underbrush  around  our  gov- 
ernmental structure,  of  getting  the  most 
public  service  for  every  doUar  paid  in  taxa- 
tion."    (Sept.  29,  1932.) 

"I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  In- 
crease the  present  scale  of  taxes  •  •  • 
Taxes  are  paid  In  the  sweat  of  every  man  who 
labors  because  they  are  a  burden  on  produc- 
tion and  are  paid  through  production." 
(Oct.  19.  1932.) 

As  everyone  knows.  Mt.  Rooeeralt  kept 
none  <tf  these  promises.  Federal  Jobholding 
ts  400  percent  more  than  in  1932;  the  tax 
rate  is  10  times  as  heavy;  and  the  national 
debt  ts  about  1.300  percent  larger  now  than 
then. 

But  there  is  a  most  Interesting  lesson  for 
those  engaged  in  politics  to  be  learned  from 
this  part  of  the  Roosevelt  campaign  in  1932. 

For  one  reason  and  another  that  was  the 
last  time  a  candidate  went  l>efore  the  Amer- 
ican people  earnestly  and  apparently  sin- 
cerely promising  to  run  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment efficiently.  economlcaUy.  and  with  a 
much  smaller  pay  rolL 

He  won.  Whether  or  not  he  made  good 
on  his  promises  (he  didnt)  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  He  offered  the  American  people 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  ot  government,  and 
they  bought  it  by  electing  him. 

What  makes  this  point  all  the  most  impres- 
sive is  that  the  Roosevelt  pledge  of  econ- 
omy in  gtnremment  is  one  of  the  old  two 
points  which  come  to  mind  wherein  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1932  and  the  Roose- 
velt campaign  of  that  year  differed  materially 
from  what  was  oSaed.  by  the  Republican 
Party — the  other  principal  difference  being 
that  the  Democrats  promised  to  repeal  pro- 
hibition. 

Here  is  a  key  election  in  American  history, 
the  election  which  broke  the  almost  imin- 
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terrupted  domtaaMoB  over  this  country  by 
the  RepubUcaa  Pwty  since  the  ClvU  War— 
and  one  of  the  key  iaeues  In  that  victory  waa 
ttB  Roosevvit  pranuse  to  redxice  government 
at  a  time  when  th«  need  for  It  waa 

■paivd  with  today 
IM  to  MMUne  that  the  American  peo- 
ple's »>«r«h*»n  tea  changed  lo  fundamentally 
ttkat  they  woold  tgncsre  a  similar  appeal  to- 
day?   This  Is  inconceivable. 

The  fact  of  tha  matter  Is  that  the  simplest, 
meat  understaadaM*  Issue  in  politics  today. 
and  the  one  with  the  widest  appeal,  la  that 
of  waste  and  extravagance  by  the  Truman 
administration:  and  that  the  phase  of  this 
iHua  which  la  easiest  for  the  average  citizen 
to  gracp  la  this  matter  of  financing  thousands 
of  pollticai  workers  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
by  giving  tham  unnecessary  Federal  jobs. 

Tyanalata  it  Into  the  terms  of  your  own 
life. 

Do  you  think  It  is  right  for  Mr.  Truman  to 
rmlae  taxes,  when  all  he  needs  to  do  to  "bal- 
ance his  budget"  is  to  drop  the  employees 
he  doesn't  need  from  the  Federal  pay  roll? 

And  isnt  It  a  self-evident  fact  that  If 
Uncle  Sam's  hiring  of  jpolltlcal  favorites,  re- 
gardless of  whether  their  services  are  needed 
in  the  public  business.  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. It  can  finally  result  In  only  one 
thing — the  bankrupting  of  the  Nation? 

all  Um  pay  roll  consists  of  loafers  and 
ha^a.  That's  perfectly  obvious. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  thousands  of 
sincere,  "career"  pervjns  who  work  Jxist  as 
hard  In  their  public  Jobs  as  they  would  In 
private  ones — and  who.  In  some  cases,  prob- 
ably receive  less  for  their  services. 

The  truth  is  that  the  padding  of  Uncle 
Sam's  pay  roll  for  political  purposes  Is  an  In- 
justice, first  of  all.  to  these  career  employees. 
The  workers  have  to  do  the  work  for  the 
drones  as  well  as  for  themselves.  And  the 
fact  is  that  it  Is  Is  the  political  favorites 
who  wind  up  getting  the  well-paid  "plums  " 
and  the  cinecures. 

The  purpose  of  ptishlng  the  Federal  pay 
roll  so  high  is  conspicuous.  It  is  to  permit 
the  hiring  of  enough  political  workers  to 
control  elections.  This  In  Itself  is  outra- 
geous. It  is  a  stultification  of  the  word  "de- 
mocracy" to  i>ermlt  a  hired  pay  roll  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  public  at  the  voting  booths. 

From  both  financial  and  moral  grounds,  all 
hands  In  America  ought  to  tiirn  In  to  de- 
mand that  Congress  enact  the  Hoover  rec- 
omnwndatlona — and  thereafter  forct  the 
President  to  live  up  to  them. 


Basing-Point  System  Absorbs  Gasoliae 
Tu— Dollars  Tbat  Shoald  Build  Hi«b- 
wajs  Pay  for  Pbantom  Freight — Bas- 
inf-Point  Bids  on  Cement  to  State 
Hifhway  Departments  Were  Identical 
Before  Supreme  Court  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATBHAN 

or  TElAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVES 
Tuesday,  April  26.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  automobile  added  impetus 
and  urgency  to  the  program  of  highway 
tmllding  m  the  United  States.  The  sev- 
eral States  expanded  their  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance  budgets  to 
proportions  never  dreamed  of  in  pre- 
autcmobiie  days.  Aid  was  sought  frcwn 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  progres- 


sive steps  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  increased  its  appropriations  in 
the  interest  of  oi  r  expanding  network 
of  modern  highw!  ,ys. 

We  all  are  fam  liar  with  the  increas- 
ing rightful  petiti<  ins  of  our  compatriots 
to  build  more  ar  d  more  highways  in 
is  in  the  urban  areas, 
with  automobiles 
Additional  revenue 


the  rural,  as  well 
Men     and     wom^ 
wanted  to  go  plac(  s. 


was  sought  to  sat  sfy  this  demand,  and 


the  legislatures  of 
eluded  that  a  fair 
of  taxation  wouli 


)ur  several  States  con- 

and  equitable  method 

be   a   gallonage  tax 


on  gasoline.  Wi  h  the  increasing  use 
of  motor  vehicles  n  business,  as  well  as 
for  pleasure,  the  <ums  derived  from  the 
gasoline  tax  assimed  proportions  far 
beyond  expectatio  is.  And,  so  our  high- 
ways were  built  apd  are  being  built  to- 
day. 

CEMENT   TETT^   TAKES    rTS    TOLL 


Cement  then  aa 
portance  in  the 
ways.    All  the 
dustry  was 
and  new  oil  fields 
were  being 
ing  demands  for 


now  was  of  great  im- 
:onstruction  of   high- 
while  the  automobile  in- 
expanding  and  developing, 
.nd  refining  techniques 
discoviired  to  fill  the  unceas- 
nore  and  more  petro- 


I prices  QUotPfl  are  for  type  II  cpment.    Typt  FII  cement,  plus  tO  cents  per  barrel.    Discounts,  10  oentsl 


County 


Acromack. 
Albemarle. 

.\lleghany. 

Amelia 

.\mber3t 


Apoomattox. 
.\rlinctoa..... 


Augusta. 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland „ 


Botetourt.. 
Bnefcanan.- 

Brauswick. 


BuckJnKham. 
Campbell 


Caroliiie 

CarroH 

CharloB  City. 
Chiu-kitte 


Cheaterfleid. 
Clarke 


)e3tination 


Maki  mie  Park.... 

Ta.sle  r 

Cbarfotteitville... 

Anns  River.. 


EsnK  at 


Covi 
CliftAi 


Moo 
Rot 


Ba!<ti  in 

Truu 

Or 


Milk  rd 
Oala: 


ys  rflk. 
ray. 


DinwMdie 

ElUabetb  City. 
raif«u 


FRivafina. 


Kranklin 

fmlerick ... 


Qilaa. 


Ke 

RiRh 

Bovc 

B*Tr^ 

Nt'w 

Culn«p«' 

Freni  mt 

Hays 

D«W 


Pairf  a 
Vieo  a 


Fbotnotea  at  end 


leum  products,  the  cement,  steel,  and 
other  trusts  were  perfecting  the  basing - 
point  system  of  pricing.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  our  people  were  taxing  them- 
selves to  build  highways  and  bridges, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cement 
Trust  was  figuring  ways  and  means  to 
take  its  unearned  slice  of  the  tax  money 
in  the  form  of  phantom  freight.  To 
the  Federal  Government,  to  the  State 
highway  departments,  to  the  general 
highway  contractors,  and  to  the  subcon- 
tractors on  highway  work,  the  cement  in- 
dustry through  the  years  offered  non- 
competitive identical  bids  on  by  far  a 
majority  of  the  highway  projects  built 
in  the  last  several  decades.  There  was  no 
escaping  the  basing-point  system  until 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  findings 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
AprU  26.  1948. 

As  an  excellent  example  of  the  basing- 
point  system  of  pricing,  I  include  a  table 
of  bids  on  approximately  40.000  barrels 
of  cement  to  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Highways — Inquiry  No.  6706,  closing 
date  June  17.  1947 — for  delivery  during 
the  period  of  July  1,  1947.  through  June 
30.  1948.    The  table  follows: 


Lawrence 

Portland 

Cement 

Corp., 

\.'W 

York, 
N'.  Y.; 


Kton 

FoTRe. 


Amel  a 

Jeter  ville 

.\rab  rst. 

Lee  !^  ding,  Monroe... 

.\[ipfi  imrtox 

Alex: 

Rc>^»i 


'Iria. 

>n 

.sum  bin 

Verofa    .   .. 

prinm. 


Hot 

Milllloro 

Bedfi  rd 


k^ 


'a. 


Gap. 

I 

ville.„ 


ur  ly 

.\lbei  ta 

Lawi  moeviUe. 
Diilv  yn 
Ljme  > 
Alta^  ii 


burg.. 
taiista 


Roxh  uy 

I)rak  'S  Brancb. 


rille. 

■:».-;Ue 


tt 


Wan  tHoo-. 
B«al4  t<m 
Pnirr  m 

For  It 
Kot-k 
W 


I'liiun 
.Mouot. 


Oaia  ibero.. 
Pem  irote. 
Poan  ibw.. 
Atatq 
Maif 
FrMil 
Bmp  rla 


Lehigh 
Port  land 
Cement 
Co..  Al- 
lentown, 
Pa.« 


$2.78 
i78 


zm 


2.86 

2.8a 

Z86 

Z»t 
ZS3 
2.<U 


2.91 
21  »l 


aw 


Z8B 
286 
Z86 
ZSi 
Z91 
Z75 
3.(11 
27» 
ZW 
2.90 
Z78 


$2.78 
X78 
Z75 
Z8H 
Z7.'5 
Z72 
Z68 
ZW 
ZM6 
Z86 
ZHii 
Z91 

ze3 
zos 

Z6H 
Z79 
Z62 
Z»l 
ZUl 
Z»l 
Z9t 
Z86 
Z80 


Lone 

Star 
Cemen! 

Corp.. 
Norlolk, 

Va.' « 


Z75 


186 

178 


Z71 
Z7S 

Z75 
Z75 
Z7» 
ZH2 
Z»l 


z» 

Z86 
3.01 


Z86  I 

Z86 

Z9B 

Z.S3 

Ztfl  , 

Z7.S 

Z93  , 

Z7S' 

Z«H 

ZOO  1 

Z78 

Z57  I 

Z57  1 

Z7» 

Z75; 

Z78 

Z78' 

ZHt> 

Z7»  1 

Z67  1 

Z71 

i7S  i 

Z75  ! 

Z75  1 

Z7» 

ZS2 

Z0I  ' 

ZV 

ZtW 

ZW 

ZN7 

ZW 

ZW 

ZWI 

Z7V 

$Z7S 
2.  7.S 
Z75 
ZW 
Z7.'5 
Z72 
Z68 
ZW 
ZW 
ZM 
ZW 
Z91 

zta 
zss 

ZW 
i79 
•Zfii 
ZUl 

zyi 
zwi 

ZUl 
ZW 
ZW 
ZW 

ZW 

z  w 

Z  S.1 

ZUl 

Z7.1 

z-ja 

Z7S 
ZW 
Z«H 
Z7H 
Z.')7 
ZS7 
Z7W 
Z75 
Z7H 
Z78 
ZW 
Z78 
Z«7 
Z7l 
Z7H 
Z7.S 
Z79 
Z7H 

zm 

■1.S7 

ZW) 

Z<T 

z  w 

ZW 
Z«i 

Z78 


-Vorth 

.American 

Cement 

Corp.. 

-New 

York 


tzw 

ZW 
ZW 
Z86 


Z91 
Ztfl 


ZW 


ZXT 
Z.')7 


Z7S 


ZTl 
Z7» 
Z75 
Z76 


Z91 

Z57 

za» 


Penn- 

Dixie 
Cement 

Corp.. 

Phib- 

delphia, 

Pa.i 


IZ86 
186 
Z»l 


Z9I 
Z91 
Ztfl 
Ztfl 
ZW 
Z80 


Z« 
ZU 


ZSS 


ZW 
Z9f) 


Z78 
Z78 


Universal 

Atlas 
Cemeni 
Co.. 
Phila- 
delphia. 
Pa.« 


JZ75 
ZW 
Z75 
Z72 


ZW 
ZW 
ZW 
ZW 
ZUl 


Zffl 

z<» 

Z7B 


Ztfl 
Ztfl 


ZW 
Z80 
ZW 


ZW 
ZM3 
Ztfl 
Z75 


ZW 
ZW 


Z57 
Z57 
Z7B 
Z75 


zm 


ZW 
Z87 


Ztt 


ZM 


Z7l 
Z78 
Z7» 
Z75 
Z78 
ZH2 
Ztfl 
Z57 

2.m 
zva 

ZW 

zt» 

ZM 


Whitehall 
Cement 
Manu- 

farturinK 

Co.. 

Phila- 

delpfaia, 

Pa.» 


$Z78 
Z78 


ZW 


ZW 

ZW 
ZW 


Z91 


Z9I 
Ztfl 


ZW 

*zw 


Ztfl 


ZW 
ZW 


ZW 


ZTl 


Z78 
Z7S 


Z82 
Ztfl 


ZM 


of  table. 
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fPrieM  nuo<«1  are  lor  type  IT  CMnent.    Type  m  oem«it,  phM  SO  wnts  per  harn^i.    Diainanta,  10  oent«i 


County 


Greene 

Haliiax 

Hanover 

Benrioo 

Deary _.. 

IsleofWlitht... 
Jumss  City 

KlnK 'Vi'ilUam.. 

Lee- 

Loodoon .... 

Louisa 

LunenbuTK 

Mecklenbarg... 

Mont<!om«ry  — 

Kansemond 

NelKiB 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Kortttainptoa.. 
Nottoway 

Orange 

PaKe. 

Pittayivania..... 

Powhatan , 

Pnnce  Kdward.. 
Prince  Georse.. 
PrineetB  Anne.. 

Prince  William. 

Pulaski 

Boanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockiiigham... 

Kossell _ 

fWHt 

StienandcMth 


Destination 


Smyth 

Southampton... 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Pusses 

Taieweil 


Warren... 
Warwick. 


Washington 

Wise 

Wythe 


BarbomsTille i 

Halilax 

South  Bostan 
.Ashland 

Hanover 

Richmond 

Fair  Oaks 

Martuu  villa 

Banett 

Wind-vw ...-.- 

Williams  huff... 

To»no     . „..._. 

West  Point 

Leater  .Manor 

Ben  Hur 

Dry  den 

Le«'8burB . 

PujccilviUe 

Louisa . — 

Mineral 

Victoria 

South  Hill 

Boydloa 

Radiord 

Rlarkjibnnt 

C  hr  ist  iantbuTK . 

Suffolk 

Alton 

Providenee  ForfB 

Norfolk   _ 

Portsmouth 

Cape  Charles.. 

Biirkpville 

Blacks  tone 

Oramte. 

Luray 

Danville 

Chatham 

Dorset     

FarmviUe 

Ho|>ewell 

Vinrinia  Beaob 

Kfinp^ville 

.Miiiiaivsas . 

<  )eax4uaii 

Pulaski 

Dublin 

Roanoke . 

Salem _....~_ 

Starttey 

Lexinston ..... 

Rast  Lexinjcton 

Harrisonburg 

Broadway 
Cleveland _._.. 

Marion ___._... 

Franklin    

Drrwryville 

Frolerickshurg 

Diihleren  Junction... 

Bnx>ke 

Waveily ... 

T:uewell 

Burke*  Oartlen__ 

Front  Royal 

Newport  News 

L^  Hall 

.^binitdon 

Briftol -' 

Norton    

Wytheville 

Jacksous  Ferry 


I^awrenee 
Pfrtland 

Cement 

Corp.. 
New 

Y«rk. 

M.  Y.' 


•Z78 
Z« 
ZM 
Z78 
Z78 
Z78 
Z82 


ZM 

xm 


Ztt 
Ztt 
Z78 
Z7B 
XM 
ZM 
ZW 


XM 


ZM 
ZM 
Z78 
ZM 
Z»4 
Ztfl 
Ztt 
XM 
Z78 


ZTl 

xn 


Z87 
Z87 
Ztfl 


3.01 


Z75 
Z75 
Z76 


Lehigh 
Portland 
Cement 
Co.,  Al- 
len town, 
Pa.» 


tZ78 
ZflS 

zn 

Z78 
Z78 
Z78 

zn 

XM 
XM 

X«7 
Z71 
X74 
XM 
XM 
X78 
X74 

xu 
xn 

X78 
X71 
XM 
XM 
XM 
Xtfl 
Xtfl 
XM 
Xftl 
XM 
X74 
XM 
XM 
X«7 
XM 
XM 
X78 
X« 
ZM 
Ztfl 

zn 

ZM 
Z78 
ZW 
X&5 
X71 

xn 

XM 
XM 

xsr 

Z87 
ZM 
Z75 
X7fi 

xn 

z« 

Z74 
Z57 
Z61 
Z64 
Z78 
X67 
X74 
X75 
X75 
X75 
X74 
X83 

xn 

Xttl 
XS7 
XS7 

X74 
X71 
X74 
XM 
XB 


Lone 

Star 

Cement 

Corp.. 

Norfolk, 


tX78 

zn 
z« 

Z7« 
Z78 
Z78 

xn 

Z»4 
Z94 
Z«7 
Z7l 
Z74 
ZM 
ZM 
Z78 
Z74 
Ztt 
Ztt 
Z78 
X78 
ZW 
ZW 
ZM 
ZUl 
Ztfl 
Xtfl 
Z6i 
ZflS 
Z74 
Z38 
Z39 
Z«7 
ZM 
ZM 
Z78 
ZW 
Ztf4 
ZM 

zn 

ZW 
Z78 
ZM 
Z55 
Z71 
Z71 
ZW 
ZW 
ZK7 
ZR7 
ZW 
Z7i 
Z75 
ZM 
ZW 
Z74 
Z«7 
Z61 
ZtM 
Z78 
X67 
Z74 
Z75 
Z75 
Z75 
Z74 
Z83 
Z83 
ZGl 
Z.W 
Z«7 
Z74 
ZTl 
Z74 
ZW 
Z« 


N«rtfa 

American 

Cement 

Corp., 

New 

York' 


Ztt 


Penn- 

IMxte 

Cement 

Corp., 

delpbia, 
Pa.» 


Universal 

Atlas 

Cement 

Co., 

Pliila- 


9zn 
zn 


Ztf4 
Z)M 


Z78 
Z74 


zn 

ZUl 

zm 

XM 


xm 


Z71 

xn 


ZS7 
Z87 
XM 


XM 
XW 


Z61 
Z64 


Z75 
Z75 
Z75 


Z61 


Z94 
Z9I 


ZW 
ZW 
2  87 
Z87 
Ztfl 


ZT4 
Z57 


dctoUi 


Whitehall 

C«anent 

kfaau- 

tacturtnK 

Co.. 

Phlla- 

daipbia. 

Pa.» 


n.78 
ztn 

ZOT 
Z78 
Z7tl 
X7S 


XM 
Z94 


X91 
Ztt 
Z7S 

X78 

xn 


Ztfl 
Ztfl 
Ztfl 

"z« 


XM 
ZM 
Z78 
XW 
Z»4 
ZM 

XM 


zn 

X71 
ZW 
XW 
Z87 
Z87 
ZM 
ZT5 
Z73 
ZW 
ZW 


X78 


xn 

xn 


z«i 

Z64 
Z78 


tZtt 


ZW 
XW 


Ztt 
Ztt 


XW 


ZW 
ZM 


Z94 
ZW 
Ztt 


ZTl 

xn 


XM 


X7fi 
Z75 
Z75 


xn 


Z74 
ZTl 
X74 

XW 

xn 


xn 


X75 
X75 
X75 


>  Types  I  and  111  only  not  (ruaranteed,  snhjert  to  increase. 

•  Subject  to  incTease,  15-ifnt  maximum.    Not  guaranteetl. 
»  No  {v\»  III. 

•  l(i.(««»  barrels  cMily.    Subject  to  increaae  not  exceeding  ISoents. 

•  Sulij**!  to  increase  not  more  than  IS  cents  per  barrel. 

•  Subject  to  increase  not  excee<iing  15  cents  per  barrel,  lO/JOO  barrels. 


IfOKATORITM    SHOTTU)    WOT    B«    PASBED 

It  Will  be  noted  that  the  bids  are  from 
7  cement  manufacturers  to  134  destina- 
tion points  in  82  counties  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Mark  well  the  accuracy  of 
the  basing-point  estimators  in  their  se- 
cret hideaways.  Only  one  man  made  a 
mistake,  and  he  erred,  not  on  the  side  of 
reducing  the  price  but  in  three  instances, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  increased  the 
price.  This,  unfortunately,  is  not  news. 
Had  he  reduced  the  price  below  that  of 


his  noncompetlng  brethren,  that  Indeed 
would  have  been  news. 

The  basing  point  and  monopoly  boys 
continue  to  urge  upon  the  Congress  the 
passage  of  a  moratorium:  the  excuse  is 
that  it  will  give  Congress  additional  time 
to  study  the  needs  for  substantive 
amendments  to  antitrust  laws.  The 
basing-point  proponents  claim  they  want 
the  moratorium  in  good  faith  so  as  to  feel 
free  to  use  individual  delivered- price 
systems  and  to  absorb  freight  in  free  and 


open  competition.  Of  course,  they  can 
do  that  now.  and  they  know  it  as  well 
as  anybody.  All  such  statements  are  in 
general  terms  and  never  get  down  to  the 
factual  background  as  to  what  they  really 
want  legalized.  They  do  not  say  basing 
point,  but  that  is  what  they  mean. 

SMALL    BTTSimsS   SENDmCO    III  i  ill  II H  t 
BT   MOaATOBnTM 

If  Congress  passes  a  moratorium  bill, 
amended  to  the  extent  that  its  phrases 
sound  Innocent  and  virtuous,  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  the  opening  document 
which  will  serve  to  arm  monopoly  and 
basing-point  lawyers  with  arguments 
that  will  last  for  years.  I  sincerely  hope, 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  patiently 
gathered  by  the  able  servants  of  the 
Government  In  its  effort  to  protect  the 
people  from  rapacious  monopolistic  prac- 
Uces  by  big  business,  that  the  mora- 
torium bill  will  not  pass.  Small  busi- 
ness has  absolutely  no  chance  to  defend 
itself  under  the  basing-point  or  similar 
ssrstems.  Small  business  can  only  sur- 
vive in  free  and  oi>en  competition  with 
an  equal  opportunity  to  buy  and  sell  in 
nondiscriminatory  markets. 


Baswg  Pout  Defeat  in  Cement  Case— 
Anwvenary  of  the  People's  Defeat  of 
tk€  Cement  Trust— FTC  Upheld  b 
Rifid  Steel  Conduit  Case  Yesterday — 
Small  Basinets  Mnst  Continue  To 
Fifkt  Mortatorium — Ditferent  Instead 
of  Identical  Bids  After  Basic  f  Pomt 
Oatlawed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOtJSE  OF  EIEPRESENTATTVE8 

Tuesday,  April  26.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  victory  of  the  people 
over  the  Cement  Trust.  One  year  ago  to- 
day, April  26.  1948.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  in  the  Cement 
case  which  outlawed  the  vicious  and  col- 
lusive basing-point  system.  One  month 
l.^ter  on  May  25.  1948.  the  Cement  Trust 
petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  re- 
hearing. This  petition  was  denied  on 
June  7,  1948,  thereby  ending  a  long 
chapter  of  diligent  effort  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  eliminate  unfair 
trade  practices  and  the  collusive  basing- 
point  pricing  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  cement. 

Small  business  all  over  our  country  has 
a  right  to  celebrate  this  victorious  battle 
against  monopoly  and  greed.  The  win- 
ning of  that  battle,  however,  did  not  win 
the  war  against  the  Cement  Trust  be- 
cause immediately  the  Congress  became 
the  focal  point  of  attack.  Monopoly  was 
on  the  march  again,  sounding  the  battle 
cry  of  "moratorium." 

aiGID    STOB.    COHDOTT    CASB 


Yesterday  in  a  4  to  4   decision  the 
Supreme  Court  issued  the  following  order 
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In  the  Rigid  St««l  Conduit  Case:  Docket 
No.  4«4  Clayton-Mark  k  Company  versus 
F.  T.  C. — per  curiam: 

The  judgment  Is  alBrmed  by  an  equally 
dlTUtod  court.  Mr.  Jiutlce  Jackson  took  no 
part  tn  the  consideration  or  decision  of  this 


decision  If  alIowe<J 
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legislation. 
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prot  ipt   pa&sage   of  clarifying 


syst  em 


The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeal.s  Is  thus  affirmed  and  the  order 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  up- 
held. The  powerful  monopolies  which 
have  used  the  ba.sing-point  system  as  a 
creature  to  stifle  competition  and  de- 
stroy free  enterprise  are  again  deprived 
of  this  most  effective  weapon. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
this  morning  states  in  part : 

Vigorous  competition  ts  already  a  fact  in 
many  Industries  which  use  the  baslng-polnt 
system,  and  If  freight  sbsorptlon  Is  banned, 
outright  cuts  In  basic  prices  will  be  the  only 
avenue  through  which  IndlTldu&l  companies 
will  be  able  to  book  suScient  business  to 
support  their  operations. 

Later  in  the  article  the  further  state- 
ment is  made: 

If  Congress  approved  the  moratorium  bill 
In  its  present  form,  it  Is  expected  that  the 
steel  and  cement  industries,  which  aban- 
Ml^i0  absorption  a  year  ago.  will  re- 
that  practice  immediately. 

What  these  statements  really  mean  is 
that  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  a 
moratorium  bill  the  cement,  the  steel,  the 
rigid  steel  conduit,  and  all  other  indus- 
tries heretofore  using  the  basing-point 
system,  will  immediately  initiate  the 
practice  again.  It  doesn't  make  much 
difference  what  the  bill  says  if  it  becomes 
law.  because  the  basing-point  and  mo- 
nopoly boys  will  immediately  tuck  the 
bMing-point  ball  under  their  arm  and 
Iwmd  for  the  goal  line  and  dare  anybody 
to  try  and  catch  them. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
quotes  Mr.  Earnest  T.  Weir,  chairman  of 
the  National  Steel  Corp..  as  sajring: 

It  is  apparent  that  the  only  possible  rem- 
edy to  setloo  by  Congress.    The  effect  of  this 
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Cdonty 
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Co  .  Al- 


CsiMSt 

Csrp.. 


Imtowa.  I  NodMk, 
Pa.'     I     Va.» 


Pnin-Diii«C«4>«i>t 
Corp..  Fbtl4<lsl- 
ptiia.  Pa. 


Type  n    Typ 


AeeoiBaek. 
Aitensris. 


ABDsaMtlaa... 
Anni0MM. »  .. . 


.Mskemis  Park. 

TsaivT 

CtisriottMTiU*. 

Croset 

C^vioftoa 

CMftoa  Fori*... 

InnUfttc 

AneOa. 


Aaksm.  .■■... 

I^e  Sralas*  Mows. 
At 


Hsalya.. 


V 

Bet  SprtBcs... 

Mttbon 

Beitfard 

MunsU 

Rocky  Osp... 


TrottTiBi 

Ontody 

AlbM^U 

LswrraceriBs... 

DiUwyn 

Lyackburt — ... 
lYtoftea 


flM 
100 

119 

lis 
lis 

111 
III 

la 

xm 

134 
134 
130 
lis 
1«S 

111 
111 

110 

XH 

xn 

xm 

it 

104 
101 
140 
1« 

xm 

134 

1»« 


tl41 
141 
100 
100 

179 
179 

179 

xa 
iss 

104 
10D 
100 
100 
104 
100 
IM 

in 

179 
104 
104 
100 

xm 

100 

4.01 
140 
140 

xm 

100 

100 


1173 
173 
173 
160 
160 
173 
173 
160 
Itt 
100 
1» 
100 
160 
173 
173 
160 
1S7 
161 


104 
1S4 

173 
1T6 
170 
101 

in 


roctsotM  0t  end  of  table. 
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Freight  absorption  Is  not  an  appropri- 
ate phrase  to  describe  the  acts  that  occur 
in  the  use  of  the  baslng-polnt  system. 
As  many  times,  or  perhaps  more  times, 
that  a  factory  or  mill  absorbs  freight 
under  the  basing-point  system.  It  adds 
that  unearned  increment  phantom 
freight.  True,  freight  absorption  is  the 
equalization  of  actual  freight  charges 
with  one's  competitors  in  a  free  and 
open  market.  There  is  no  market  free 
or  none  open  under  the  basing-point 
system.   * 

Time  stands  still  as  we  watch  small 
business  enterprise  slowly  but  surely  suc- 
cumb to  the  hard  and  rigorous  hand 
of  monopoly.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  the  Cement  and  Rigid  Steel 
Conduit  cases  stays  the  hand  of  mo- 
nopoly momentarily.  Shall  we.  the  Con- 
gress, stand  firm  on  the  side  of  antimo- 
nopoly  and  antiprlce  discrimination,  or 
shall  we  too  succumb  to  the  rising  tide  of 
the  concentration  of  px)wer  and  pelf? 

NON-SASINC-POINT    PRICIS    AITER    THE   SUPREM* 
COmtT  DECISION 

Today  I  have  placed  in  the  Recoro  a 
table  illustrative  of  basing-point  prices 
submitted  to  the  Virginia  State  Highway 
Department,  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  That  table  showed  destination 
prices  which  were  Identical  in  all  in- 
stances except  three  by  one  company 
which,  for  reasons  of  their  own.  In- 
creased its  price  a  few  cents  to  three  des- 
tination points.  In  other  instances  this 
company  quoted  the  same  price  as  Its 
alleged  competitors. 

In  addition.  I  also  offer  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  an  Interesting  table 
of  bids  after  the  Cement  decision  on 
approximately  12,000  barrels  of  cement 
to  the  Virginia  Department  of  High- 
ways— inquiry  No.  7320.  closing  date 
September  14.  1948 — for  delivery  during 
the  period  of  October  1,  1948,  to  March 
31,  1949.    The  table  follows: 


iPrien  qootMl  an  lor  type  II  cemcBt  (spproximstely  12,000 1  unb).    Typs  III  cement,  pbu  50  cents  per  barrel.    r>iscounts.  10  wntsl 


CoantT 


m\\ 


Destination 


Lcbiffh 

Lone 

Portland 

Star 

Cement 

Cement 

Co..  .VI- 

Corp.. 

lentown. 

Norfolk, 

Pa.' 

VS..     1 

PennDixipCeinent 
Corp.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Type  II  I  Type  III 


i  1.13 
kU 
iI6 
il6 
Lift 
1* 
l.l)i 
(.16 
1.10 
L» 
197 
197 
il3 
1. 13 
13) 
4.l«i 
i-X 
1» 


4.00 
4.M 

4.16 
4.x 
4.16 
4.16 
1» 


Caroline 

Carroll 

Cbartrs  City 

CharlotU 

Cbeiitsrfltid 

Clarke 

Crsis 

Colpeper... . 

.^-      .... 

l^WMIIBS........ 

Eltosbstii  Ctty... 
Fslrlta 

Fauquier . 

KluTaona 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Oiks 

Ooocfalsod. 

tJraysoB.... ...... 

UreeosTiUs 

Ortene ... 


Milford 

Oalax 

Roxbury 

Dnikes  Branch. 

Keysville 

Hirhway 

Boype 

B«-rryvil]e._.... 

N>w  Castle 

Cuipep»>r 

Fremont.,... 

HayM ., 

T>  "    ••     

I  .'  .  .. 

U- , 

Fairfax 

Vieiinii      ...... 

V  'i 

I  

Forti  L  uioa 

Kocky  Mount. 


Pembroke.. 
Peariaburg. 
Maidou... 
Fries 


Kaporia 


$3.30 

$153 

XM 

187 

.1.43 

141 

3.42 

153 

142 

133 

^45 

141 

134 

3.79 

130 

3.79 

xm 

179 

130 

160 

161 

4.02 

7.61 

4.03 

145 

.^40 

14S 

141 

133 

136 

3.30 

164 

164 

179 

130 

164 

194 

160 

134 

160 

130 

179 

134 

in 

140 

191 

145 

179 

145 

10 

130 

149 

150 

187 

145 

141 

100 

100 
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tPrisss  quoted  are  for  type  II  esnMot  (apfiroxloiately  13.000  baneh) 

.    Type  in  cement,  ptaa  SO  r«nu  per  barreL 

Covnty 

DcaUnatiaa 

Lehigh 
Portland 
Cement 
Co..  Ai- 
keoMwn. 
Pa.' 

Lons 
8tar 

Cemeot 
Corp., 

Norfok, 
Va.» 

Penn- Dixie  Cerant  i 
Corp..    PbOaOei- 

phlfl.  Pa.                1 

1 

C«mty 

Destinstios 

Letal0h 
Portland 
Cemojit 
Co..  AV 
lentown. 
Pa. 

Star 
Cement 

Va.» 

PwB-DixltCsmcat 

Corp..    Pbilsidsl^ 
phis.  Pa. 

Type  11 

Typeraj 

Typen' 

Type  in 

rTftlifiLT 

tH5 
142 
3.30 

xm 

13}« 
145 
141' 
140 

153 
149 
145 
145 
145 
3.fil 
3.6M 
1»51 
164 

xm 

164 
134 
134 
140 
149 
140 
145 
138 
130 
149 

in 

143 
3.49 
149 
3.64 
140 
14S 
120 
IX 
145 
130 

$xm 
xm 

140 
149 
141 
149 
160 
108 
130 
130 
134 
153 
1« 
4.02 
4.06 
4.93 
1K3 

im 

1« 
150 
153 
149 
3.49 
3.53 
179 
179 
179 
119 
104 
114 
•2.73 
»173 
126 
ISl 
149 
160 
179 
104 
164 

txm 

100 
176 
3.76 
17« 
176 
161 
161 

04.24  i 
4.34 
4.00 
4.06 
4.13 
4.13  ' 
4.32  , 
4.32  ! 

Prince  EdwiudlHI 

Prince  OeorgB 

Pnnoeas  Anne 

Prince  WiOiem 

Pubwkl 

KMDoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockini'JtsM...... 

Ru.'iwa 

Srott 

T>snet 

0140 

198 

145 
101 
2.01 
3130 

145 
145 
145 

134 
138 
13» 
119 
119 
115 
119 
l.W 
101 
134 
134 
136 

la 

149 
145 
145 
140 
145 
149 
149 
140 
134 
l.W 
149 
0.93 
157 
IRl 
140 
140 

tl40 

ISl 
14t 
100 

111 
160 
1«0 
179 
X79 
168 
160 
100 
100 

a00 

160 

168 
191 
101 
179 
170 
179 
107 
130 
13* 
158 
180 
130 
134 
1H7 

xm 

179 
114 
130 

xm 

191 

4(B 

xm 

xm 

ti:3 
173 
17« 

i"'78' 
3.M 

xm 
xm 

144 
154 
154 
101 
161 
13 
173 
134 

xn 

IM 
170 
ITS 
130 

X'$4 
XM 
104 

150 
130 
170 

iin 

ir 

3.31 
140 
154 

(413 

Sonth  Roiiton 

FwwriUe..,  .  . 
HopeireU 

4» 

Ashland 

Haaarar 

Rich  mood..  .M.. 

Fair  Oaks 

Martinsvillft.... 

413 

Qearico . 

Henry 

IsleofWlrtt 

James  City — . 

KinxWilBam 

VirziBis  BssA 

Kerapevills 

Manassas.. 

O«oo«iuan__. 

Pnlaiiki 

OmhUa 

Itmmnke 

Salesa-...            . 

Starkey 

Lexlnrtoii     

VesBTlus 

Harriv>nl>u>c 

^^■•^•I'T  ......  .  .. 

401 
401 

w  hHisnr. .  i~rr"iirr 

WiIliam,sbor0.     

Toans 

We5t  Point     

430 





4» 
4  30 

410 

Lee 

Bf4  Hit             ..    . 

i:i0 
131 
199 
199 
199 
173 
3.76 

xn 

134 
154 

I'm 

454  j 
4.54 

4.13 
4.R 
4.U  ' 
4.13) 

4)3 

4tX» 

Dryd«i . ....._ 

400 

Lsodoan 

IxMisa _...~. 

LmHBbvr0 — ..... 
Meek  ieoburi 

Clevdami 

OateCitr 

C^»ii  Roads _ 

:^trastmrg..       ...      . 

Edinkurg...    . 

Marion 

Fraaklin 

Fredarirksbartr 

Dahlcren  Jmetkn 

Rmnkp 

W»*«riy 

TaseweU 

Burkes  Garden 

Front  Royal 

Newport  News 

I^Hall 

440 

ParoeaviHe 

lAiite 

443 
401 

401 

Mlneni! 

Vielsrta... 

sautk  ma 

4.u'; 

4.30   '  gmyth  .  ■■ 

4. 20  tf  BisHtiniipliwi _. 

4.29  '1 

4fn 

430 

.Saw  tmil  '." 
Vert*..-. 

Ra.tfoed... 

Blacksbor? 

CbrtTtiansbiirK 

Soflnlk 

r-           ,(;'Porif06-*rm 

Norlolk 

4.13 
4.33 
4.94 

Bpsuylyanta- 

BtaffMtf 

w-wnr"        .    . 
Wanriek 

Washtagtoa. 

Wise 

Wyths , 

4.01 
AMI 
40i 

100 

4.U 

im 

4.10 
4.09 
4.01 
4.00 

420 

439 

430 

4^U. 

Caps  Charles 

Barkeville 

Btaekatons ,. — 

Oranite 

Loray     - 

173 
171 
173 
170 
160 

xsa 

_.. 

Abinedon .. 

nriiilaX             ,    ,  , 

WytteviS 

Jaekaons  Vmry 

430 

439 
447 

Psff 

KittrvfWMtt 

430 

DanvBli 

Cbatliam 

430 

1  XfXU  barrels  only. 

The  bids  shown  above  are  from  4 
cement  manufacturers  to  135  destination 
points  in  82  counties  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  destinations,  with  one  addi- 
tion, are  the  same  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
table  elsewhere  in  the  RECctD  on  bids 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

•ASIHC-FOIMT  OPPOHINTS  SHOtTLD  UNKW  THCT 
nCBT  AGAINST  THI  MOaATOaiTTM 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  outlawing 
of  the  basing-point  system,  I  have  shown 
It  Is  possible  far  highway  departments  to 
secure  competitive  bid.''.  Previously,  I 
have  shown  that  it  Is  possible  for  other 
governmental  bodies  to  secure  such  bids. 
Under  the  basing-point  sy.^tem,  a.s  you 
well  know,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to 
secure  bids  which  were  other  than  Iden- 
tical to  any  given  destination. 

The  battle  cry  of  "moratorium"  Is 
shouted  louder  than  ever  this  morning. 
All  the  more  need  now  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  basing-point  system,  who  I 
believe  are  by  far  the  majority  of  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers  in  our  country, 
redouble  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  moratorium  bill.  I  am  stxre 
the  cement,  steel,  and  rigid  steel  conduit 
trusts  will  exercise  every  effort,  every  ar- 
gument, and  every  resource  to  ot>tatn  a 
legislative  rack  upon  which  to  hang  ttMir 
smartly  creased  basing-point  hats. 


<N's  type  IIL 

War  Ounes  Law3fer  Fin^s  Nasi  Tkiakiaf 
UaaiterMi — Ckes  Penoaal  Experiesct 
To  Ulastrate  Problem  of  Gettng  Ger- 
mano  To  Take  Charitable,  Democratic 
Views 


tPliISS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OP  MICHIGAIC 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  BBPR2SSNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKL    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  BIgelow  Boysen,  that  appeared  In 
the  Simday  Star.  April  24,  1049: 
Waa  tyrBfja  Lawtzx  Pnfos  Nazi  Thxnkims 
UNAi.T>axD— Crraa  Psbsonal  SxTxaixMCs  To 
Illcstbatk  PSOBI.BIC  OT  Gbtttmg  GxaMAMS 
To  Tam  Cbabbsbu^  OBOMOcaATic  Views 
(Tbo  avtliar.  a  laajm,  m  put  bmc)s.  from 
Germany,  where  h«  was  asalgiwrt  to  defend 
IS  Ifaal  war  criminals  and  proaccnte  13  otii- 
•rs.     He  and  bis  wife  traveled  throxigb  the 
wtjsisin  motm  loolOng  for  signs  tbat  tbe  Ger- 
mans haw  changed  tiieir  way  of  thinking 
since  the  war.) 

(By  BIgelow  Bo^sn) 
Are  there  any  Americans  ao  gullible  as  to 
bellere  that   the  United   States  occupation 


of  Germany  has  conv«ted  a  single  German 
Nazi  into  a  peace-loving  citizen?  I  hope  not, 
because  In  spite  al  all  the  cigarettes  and  well- 
intendsrt  effort  wlUch  aymholtae  cur  policy 
in  Oermany.  a  pbyslcal  occupation  which, 
leavtis  moral  regeneration  out  of  the  pre- 
scription has  not  yet  and  never  wQl  trans- 
form the  state  of  mind  called  "German  na- 
tionalism" into  charitable,  democratic  thinks 
Ing. 

I  searched  the  westom  acme  for  two  solid 
years,  looking  for  a  convertsd,  enlightened 
regenerated  German  and  never  found  a  alaglo 
sp'>cimm  whose  transformation  could  b« 
traced  to  our  occupation  of  his  country. 
Thoee  few  who  have  broken  away  from  tha 
mysUc  belief  of  German  racial  sup«1ority, 
with  the  selfl&hness  and  ruthiessness  which 
go  with  it.  have  invariably  found  tlselr  new 
freedom  through  the  Bible.  Only  incotar  aa 
our  occupation  policies  have  guaranteed  to 
the  Gtfman  people  free  use  ot  their  Bible 
and  other  religions  acttrttles,  can  we  con- 
sider our  presence  in  Germany  to  have  been 
tfectual  iu  even  thes^  Isolated 


SA8  occuPATZDW  rsnjD? 
Whether  our  occupation  has  been  a 
of  money  and  effort  depends  upon  the  poiaa 
of  view  trom  which  we  regard  its  purpose. 
If  that  purpose  was  to  restore  Germany  in- 
dustrially for  the  relief  of  the  American  tax- 
payer and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  Com- 
muniat  Influence  in  western  Europe  to  a 
pr^<w<TT\iiTn  then  oar  occupation  must  ba 
voted  a  success.  But  If  our  realp\irpoee  (and 
this  must  certainly  have  been  the  original 
purpose)  was  to  seek  out.  uproot,  and  destroy 
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tb«  cfll  MCd  at  Germaolsm.  vtilcli  has  regu- 
hurtj  trapMd  thnrngh  Wnwrt.  Kaiacr  WU- 
Ik^m.  aatf  Blttar.  la  Ivrt  fcr  vorM  domln«- 
Uon.  Uien  oar  occapatkm  must  be  regarded 
as  a  total  fallxire. 

Here  are  three  tnirtanfm  of  preaent-day 
Oarman  t>>twHng  irtileh  pvovt  bow  taalpteaa 
a  p«B«l7  phyBteal  mxupattoa  Is  to  deal  with 
tbe  aaentat  problem: 

ICy  wife  and  I  <»«•  aafeed  cm  German 
in  irunidi.  vho  la  a  teacherof  Bng- 
tai  an  totarpgfr'e  actoool  there,  why 
tB  tha  S  JMn  w«  had  known 
a  alagla  word  of  regret  for  the 
rattttwl  by  her  armies,  her 
and  her  SS  orfaalaatlona  In  the 
g—tem  territories  which  Germany  overran 
after  1939.  "Oh.  thoae  people  ( meaning  the 
aaTlc  races)  are  uneducated  people,"  was 
tha  quick  and  unctHicemed  reply.  It  re- 
»*fm^mM  Be  Of  the  German  Minister  of  In- 
tarlor^  pabllttied  statement  of  October  1043 : 

"What  happens  to  a  Russian,  a  Caech.  does 
not  Interest  me  In  the  sUi^tcst.  What  the 
nations  can  o9er  In  good  blood  of  our  type 
we  will  take.  If  necessary,  by  kidnapping 
their  children  and  raising  them  here  with 
us.  Whether  aattons  lire  In  prosperity  or 
starve  to  death  Interests  me  only  Insofar  as 
wa  need  them  as  slaTea  for  our  kultxir.  other - 
vl.3  it  l«  oC  no  iBtcreet  to  ma." 


'  s  arrnrupB 

Qlxistratlon  Vo.  2  ccncema  a  German  wid- 
ow. Her  former  husband  was  executed  In 
October  IIMS.  by  the  American  occupation 
authorities.  He  had  been  the  conunander  of 
Dachau  concentration  camp  during  the  years 
1941-43.  I  was  called  upon  to  defend  him 
in  the  trial  for  his  life  as  a  war  criminal  be- 
fore an  Amarlcan  trlbanal.  His  sentence  to 
death,  which  followed  after  a  trial  based  upon 
recognized  Judicial  processes,  was  appealed 
and  reappealed  for  2  years,  and  even  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
But  these  lessons  In  democratic  or  .\merlcan 
juctlea  were  wasted  as  far  as  this  German 
woman  was  concerned.  She  still  accuses  tis 
of  having  murdered  her  tBDOcent  htisband. 
The  day  after  he  had  bean  haoigad  she  wrote 
to  me  as  foUowa: 

"Oaai  llAJoe:  Herewith  I  am  sending  you 
the  last  greettn^  of  my  hosband  from  Octo- 
ber as.  1948,  (MOO  hours.  •  •  •  At  0800 
ftoors  be  was  caoTlnced  there  wouldn't  be 
any  more  chance.  My  husband  said  and 
wrote  to  me  that  he.  as  a  sincere  German,  dies 
Innocently.  •  •  •  On  Thursday,  October 
31.  1948.  between  3000  and  2100  hours.  I  said' 
good-by  to  him.  •  •  •  No  tears  were 
ahed:  my  husband  waa  calm  and  prepared 
and  I  was  uufsgeous.  The  time  of  the 
eaecutlon  was  1000  hours.  I  was  sitting  in 
the  hotel  with  the  watch  in  my  hand  and 
waited  until  my  husband  was  murdered  and 
had  flrit«HjM«  iiiHMiiif  It  Is  so  easy  to  write 
Awttt  to  hard  to  speak  about  it — to  be  in  the 
position  that  one  can't  help  one's  dearest,  but 
to  be  forced  to  wait  untU  it  is  too  late,  then 
merely  take  care  of  all  formalities — I  think 
people  that  went  through  It  can 
It.  Two  hours  before  the  execu- 
(eonflstad  war  criminals  Im- 
tn  tba  ■■!  iiliaes  prteon  at  Lands- 
berg,  Germany)  sang  the  German  national 
hjma." 

CASS  or  SSLTOHNSSS 

That  aniaii  had  ttred  with  her  husband 
for  4  year*  }aM  outside  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounds concentration  camp  Dachau.  Tet 
to  tIdB  very  day  she  la  a:<jraUy  blind  to  her 
kwhand's  guilt  as  coanHBder  of  that  camp 
for  the  crime*  practiced  by  bis  subomHaata* 
during  all  thoae  yean,  on  the  thooaeB*  of' 
human  beings  who  passed  through  the  gates 
of  Dachau  and  never  came  out.  Per  hap* 
thoae  inraats*  were  the  racial  inferiors  of 

IB  the  OenBan'ss.  bad  this  to  aif : 
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"Whether  lO.a  0 
from  abanstioo 
ditch  telvest 

tank  ditch  for 
We  must  realize 
7.000.000 
They  are  none 
we    take    severe 
trlfJes.- 

The   third 
little  German 
who  was  the 
who   lived 
house  on  the 

One  evening 
neighbors   and 
for  the  child 
the  entire  famil; 
English  sheepdo ; 
In    the    kltcher. 
and  all  present 
child  grasped  t 
drooled  hopeful 
bered  by  his 
Instantly  Rose 
her  bedroom, 
mother  knew 
her  child  had 
Soon.  Roae 
tell   anyone   w 
Her  mother's 
rtfusal.     Rose 
stand  that  no  o 
and  no  one  wou 
the  shaggy  dog 

Shocked  to 
tainted  by 
share  with 
for  an  explanat 
the  answer 
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illustration   Involves  a    bright 
of  6.  named  Rose  Marie. 
dai^hter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer 
the    pasture    behind   our 
outskirts  of  Munich, 
lay  wife  and  I  visited  these 
xxjk   along   some   chocoLate 
A  though  the  house  was  large. 
.  Including  the  big.  friendly 
was  congregated  as  usual 
The    farmhands,    parents. 
1  ratcbed  with  Interest  as  the 
chocolate.     Her  dog.  Karo, 
y.  expecting  to  be  remem- 
pla]|mate.     But  what  happened? 
fled  from  the  kitchen  to 
e  wondered  why.    But  her 
and  told  us  with  pride  that 
disappeared  to  hide  her  candy, 
returned,  but  refused  to 
her   candy   was    hidden, 
for  a  little  met  stubborn 
rilarle  gave  us  all  to  under- 
le  would  know  where  it  was, 
d  ever  share  In  it — not  even 
she  loved  to  play  with, 
this  child's  nature  so  early 
and  unwlllingnesB  to 
we  turned  to  her  mother 
on.     "Isn't  she  clever?"  was 
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why 


Marie 


hire 
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In  a  very  few 
adult  German 
corrects  this 
with  others.  It 
grown-up  Rose 
with  approval 
peatlng  the 
Goering  In  1938 : 

"God  knows 
( German -occupied 
the  welfare  of 
but  to  get  the 
the  German 
I  expect  of  youi 
concern  about 
once  and  for  all 
ference  to  me 
that  your  peop^ 

What's  to  be 

First,  let's  all 
lem  and 
dlagnoala  for 
nomlcally 
causes  of  her 
realize  that 
mainly  toward 
isfeueration 
for  a  compet«il 
decide  upon 
a  new  c 

kind.     Wttbout 
outside 
and  ail  the  t 
rights  in  the 
Oarman  people 
wcrkL 


recognize 
Ue 


ou: 
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thi 


concept  o 


structux  Bs 


reject 
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Perhaps  our 
Germany  a 
begin  by  obligfog 
the    Bible, 
developed 
garding 

study  in  publli 
the  people  of 
are  to  think 
tecbntrailty  at 
cratlc  reeduca 
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Russian  females  fall  down 

while  digging  an  antitank 

only  Insofar  as  the  anti- 

.  Is  finished.     •     •     • 

that' we  have  6,OC0,0OO  to 

In   Germany.     •     •     • 

them  dangerous  so  long  as 

measures    at    the    merest 


years  Rose  Marie  will  be  an 
Oman.     If  no  one  at  school 
ess  and  refusal  to  share 
Is  very  easy  to  see  how  the 
liarle  could  some  day  listen 
a  new  German  leader  re- 
words spoken  by  Herman 


rou  are  not  sent  out  there 

countries)    to    work   for 

the   people   in  your  charge. 

itmoet  out  of  them,  so  that 

e  can  live.     That  Is  what 

exertions.     This  everlasting 

foreign  people  must  cease  now, 

•     •     •     It  makes  no  dlf- 

thls  connection  if  you  say 

will  starve." 

done  about  It? 

take  a  good  look  at  the  prob- 

that  a  purely   physical 

recovery  of  Germany  eco- 

the    mental    and    moral 

untouched.     Once  we 

efforts  should  be   directed 

C^rmany's  spiritual  and  moral 

will  at  least  have  the  basis 

cure.    Surely  we  could  then 

right  way  to  Instill  In  her 

the  brotherhood  of  all  man- 

this  concept,  the  shells  and 

of  democratic  institutions. 

constitutions  and  bills  of 

are   worthless   to   the 

and  deceptive  to  a  hopeful 


onriNS  AtD 

Elrst  step  to  bring  forth  In 

for  other  nations  should 

bw  foungsters  to  study 

rwSnements   which   have 

in  the  United  States  re- 

constltT|tlonallty  of  compulsory  Bible 

schools  may  be  proper  for 

.  bom  and  bred  as  they 

themselves.     But  no  such 

:hls  early  stage  In  the  demo- 

uf  Germany  should  b«  per- 


Ai  aertca. 
f<c 


mltted  to  stand  In  the  way  of  transforming 
the  great  numbers  of  her  mllltarlst-mlnded 
people  into  progressively  charitable  citizens 
of  the  world.  Certainly  we  need  God's  help 
to  this  end,  and  what  better  tool  could  we 
find  to  gain  that  help  than  the  Luther  Bible 
that  was  given  to  the  world  by  Germany 
when  her  spiritual  Impulses  made  her  great? 


Judge  of  the  Juyeitile  Court  of  Cook 
County,  111.,  Opposes  H.  R.  2832  on  14 
Grounds 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
presiding  over  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Cook  County  in  Illinois  is  the  Honorable 
Robert  Jerome  Dunne,  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  and  distinguished  son  of  one 
of  the  greatest  governors  in  the  history 
of  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Edward  P. 
Dunne,  in  whose  administration  during 
the  presidency  of  Woodrow  Wilson  it 
was  my  high  privilege  to  serve  as  lieu- 
tenant governor.  The  outstanding  pub- 
lic service  of  Judge  Dunne  ajid  the  na- 
tional attention  that  has  focused  upon 
his  accomplishments  in  the  vitally  im- 
portant but  difficult  field  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency have  won  for  him  the  admira- 
tion of  £dl  the  people  in  Chicago  in  a 
measure  comparable  to  that  given  in 
another  generation  to  his  great  father. 

Judge  Dunne  has  written  me  a  letter 
in  which  he  states  with  much  force  the 
14  grounds  upon  which  he  bases  his  op- 
position to  H.  R.  2892.  Because  of  the 
standing  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
County,  serviciag  the  second  city  of 
America,  and  the  wide  experience  and 
high  character  of  Judge  Dunne,  I  trust 
his  letter  will  be  widely  read  by  my  col- 
leagues and  receive  their  thoughtful 
attention. 

The  letter  follows: 

JuvEwiL*  CoxniT  or  Cook  Coxintt, 

Chicago,  April  20.  1949. 
Representative  Babkatt  O'Haxa. 
Wa;iliington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Repss5EI«tativz  OUasa:  As  presiding 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  Coun- 
ty, m..  I  wish  to  express  my  objections  to 
the  proposed  legislation   Introduced  in  the 
House   of   Representatives   on   February   21. 
1949.  by  Mr.  Doughton.  better  known  at  the 
present  writing  as  H.  R.  2892: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  single  State 
agency  to  administer  the  State  plan  under 
the  proposed  legislation  will  either  duplicate 
the  work  of  the  JuvenUe  courts  throughout 
the  country  or  limit  the  sphere  of  their  ac- 
tivities as  hereinafter  pointed  out. 

2.  The  establlahment  of  such  a  State 
agency  wUl  place  the  Federal  Government 
operating  through  the  State  agency  in  the 
position  of  a  JuvenUe  court  in  the  removal 
of  children  from  their  own  homes,  and  In 
the  placement  of  them  in  temporary  care 
homes,  foster  homes,  and  institutions,  with- 
out a  trial  and  without  the  usual  safeguards 
which  have  become  acceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  single  State 
sgency  to  promote  the  weU-belng  of  chll- 
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<bren  wbether  In  thetr  own  homes  or 

where,  and  to  help  them  overcome 

OB  parental  neglect  will  put  the 
Oiwsrniaent.  acting  through  the 
State  agency.  Into  competition  with  the  Jure- 
Dlle  courts  in  the  exercise  of  superviaton  over 
neglected  and  dependent  children. 

4.  There  are  no  sanctions  provided  hi  the 
propoead  legMatlOB  whereby  the  State 
agency  can  compel  the  placement  of  any 
child  in  need  of  assistance  in  a  temporary- 
care  home,  a  foster  home,  or  an  institution, 
bat  it  can  deny  assistance  unless  the  place- 
ment of  the  children  Is  accepted  by  the 
parents. 

5.  Under  these  circumstances.  If  the  State 
agency  denlee  aaatstance  and  refers  the  mat- 
ter to  the  local  Jnveiule  court  for  a  Judicial 
determinaOon  at  dependency  and  neglect, 
the  Judge  of  the  juvenile  court  may  uphold 
the  pwT"^'  right  to  the  custody  of  the  chil- 

and  tbe  State  agency  oould  still  r^use 
bei'WTW^  the  terms  of  the  decree 
are  not  acceptable  to  tbe  State  afHKj. 

6.  Since  there  will  be  a  single  agency  with- 
in each  eomnranity  to  administer  the  pro- 
posed act.  a  placement  of  a  dependent  child 
In  a  foste'  home  by  a  Juvenile  court  would 
pprvent  the  court  from  ohtalMlng  direct  as- 
gfc*^T»>.»  for  the  child  from  ear  other  public 
aeency  (in  Chicago,  for  example,  from  the 
Chicago  Welfare  Department)  and  the  place- 
ment of  the  needy  child,  when  approved  by 
the  eourt,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  ad- 
ministrative board  to  grant  assistance  a* 
aMriKikl  it.  In  this  way  the  action  of  a 
jiMrlBl  tribunal  would  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  lefrsl  of  the  State  sgency  to 
recognlce  the  placement. 

7.  Atter  a  child  has  been  removed  from  his 
own  home  by  the  beneficient  action  of  the 
State  agency  there  is  no  meana  provided  in 
the  iBUKtid  tiglBlatlon  by  which  a  parent 
can  obtain  custody  of  the  child  so  placed, 
without  eourt  action,  and  if  court  action  Is 
reaorted  to.  State  aid  may  be  withdrawn. 

8.  The  State  agency  In  the  placement  of 
dependent  and  neglectad  needy  children  In 
temporary -care  hoawa,  foster  homes,  and  in- 
stitutions, will  be  competing  with  the  Ipeai 
Juvenile  court  and  the  private  child-|*BBliig 
agencies  to  obtain  the  same  available  foster 


wttboot  eourt  action,  and  this.  In  my  opln- 
Mm,  will  tend  to  tmdermlne  tiie  security  of 
the  home. 

IS.  Too  much  emphaats  is  being  placed 
upon  taking  children  away  ftom  their  parents 
by  this  sort  of  legislation,  whereas  rmpbaata 
ahoold  be  Mpoa  safeguarding  the  security  of 
the  child  in  his  own  home  except  by  court 


9.  To  the  extent  that  the  availaUe  foeter 
homes  are  taken  over  by  the  Federal ' 
ment  the  operations  of  the  private 
des  will  be  impaired,  and  they  may  even  be 
driven  out  of  business,  resiilting  not  only  in 
a  shortage  of  institutions  and  foster  homes 
kocaBy,  but  resiilting  in  a  terrific  loss  to  the 
Oownment  in  supporting  these  children 
who  now.  to  a  great  extent,  are  being  cared 
for  by  funds  provided  by  private  charities. 

10.  To  the  extent  that  the  private  foster 
homes  are  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  new  social-welfare  program  will 
impede  the  work  of  the  JuvenUe  courts  in 
caring  for  children  whoee  parents,  thmueh 
unfitness,  have  naglaetHt  them,  and  this  in 
turn  will  result  in  eapenatve  delays,  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

11.  If  the  Federal  Government,  acting 
through  the  State  agency,  cannot  obtain 
suaictent  homes  to  provide  care  tmder  a 
greatly  expanded  program  of  child  welfare. 
such  as  is  called  for  xmder  the  proposed  law, 
the  States  wlU  be  called  upon  to  provide 
neceesary  care  In  State  instituticHis.  which 
will  separate  children  from  their  parents  by 
walla  as  well  as  by  distance  which,  in  my 
humble  JtMlgment.  e»"a«^«  of  complete  so- 
dallam  wkI  a  comoranistic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

12.  Bsperl^Mje  has  proved  beyond  questlaa. 
that  jmmtmtkmmi  Mrtat  iMiters  in  their 
are  apt  to  seek  an  ideal  piaoement  of  chil- 
dren without  reference  to  parmtal  unfit- 
ness. The  propoasd  amendments  wiU  en- 
courage this  by  aUowtng  an  administrative 
board  to  place  needy  children  in  foster  homes 


14.  Experience  has  proved  that  where  pa- 
rental responsibility  for  rearing  a  family  is 
lifted  from  parents  and  placed  on  tOBter 
mothers,  the  incentive  to  maintain  a  home 
is  weakened  and  the  barriers  staving  off  de- 
,  abandonment.  Inunorallty,  and  licen- 
are  threatened. 

I  think  the  proposed  legislation  beyond 
doubt  is  opened  to  each  and  every  ^e  at 
the  above  critlclama.  and  if  It  la  macted  into 
a  law,  the  strongholds  for  the  protection  of 
children  which  have  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  200  years,  through  the  protection 
of  the  courts  of  chancery,  will  be  destroyed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ROBEBT  JZROJCB  OUUMm, 

Judge. 


The  American  People  Ffeeil  the  Facts 
Ai»Mit  Hcakk  iMvaace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WIBCONSn* 

IN  THB  BOOSil  OP  ElKFRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26,  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  widely  resp)ected 
Capital  Times  of  Madison.  Wis.,  brings 
to  light  some  pertinent  facts  about  the 
British  national  heaith  service  plan  and 
offers  some  good  advice  to  the  Americaa 
Medical  Association  and  other  opponents 
of  the  President's  health  program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  it  In  the  Recobd  as  follows: 

TBS    AHZBICaif    FBOPLX    IfZXD    THK   TACta    ABOUT 

HSALTH  ntsoaaivcx 

Not  long  ago  the  New  York  Times  reported 
from  London  that  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems with  the  compolaary  health  Insurance 
system  operating  in  Britain  Is  that  it  Is  too 
successful. 

Recently  the  eonservattve  Associated  Press 
esrrled  a  story  from  London  in  which  It 
pointed  out  that  Winston  Chnrehtll  Is  on 
the  skids  as  leader  of  the  Ormaorvative  Party 
because  of  his  uncompromising  opposition 
to  Labor  Government  reforms. 

"Churchill's  threat  to  seek  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure against  the  Labor  Government  over  soar- 
ing coata  of  the  pu|j1ai  nataonal  health  serv- 
ice was  described  by  many  as  a  Utrnder."  the 
AP  said. 

Tet,  the  medical  politicians  in  this  coun- 
try, who  are  fighting  compulacar  health  in- 
surance, would  have  us  believe  that  the 
health  senKs  system  of  the  K-itisb  Labor 
Party  has  been  foisted  on  the  innocent  and 
abused  British  people  by  a  bunch  of  scheming 
bureaucrats. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
present  tmrnHh  sarvlca  In  Britain  Is  im- 
mensely popular,  as  the  AP  saya.  Since  IMS. 
when  the  Labor  Government  went  into  power, 
tbave  hHve  been  31  by-eiections  and  the  Con- 
tive  Party  has  been  unable  to  win  back 
one  of  them  from  the  Labtx^  Party.  An  Im- 
portant Isaue  in  all  thsec  electloiia  has  been 
the  health  aervlee  aystem. 

The  AMA  wonld  have  ua  believe  also  that 
the  doctors  in  Great  Britain  are  opposed  to 


the  plan  so  Intensely  that  they  are  boyeoC- 
tlng  it.  Tbe  ract  is  that  mere  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  doctors  are  in  tbe  plea 

Let's  get  down  to  cases  on  this  qVHCkai  of 
health  insurance.  The  AMA  can  do  a  great 
public  so-vice  tnr  presenting  the  facts  about 
the  weaknesses  of  the  oompulaory  health  tn- 
suranoe  Mil.  a  service  they  are  not  doiac 
with  their  {H-eaent  campaign  of  bo«;ey  storf 
and  micrepresentatlons. 

Tbe  AMA  should  know  from  its  experleaee 
In  opposing  vnlimtary  health  insurance  plana 
In  the  past — plans  which  It  has  smce  ac- 
cepted— chat  the  American  people  arc  not  go- 
ing to  be  scared  or  kidded  out  of  a  program 
that  provides  adequate  medical  care. 


Radal  DiscriminatMii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OP  irxw  Tone 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESSNTATIVEa 

Tuesdap,  Aprd  26.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution  from  the  Fedei-ation  of  Ameri- 
Ican  Citizens  of  German  Descoxt  in  tbe 
United  States: 

PfeOKBATIOIT  OP  AftCZaiCAIf 

CmzzHS  OP  GxaMAW  Dkslent  tw  thk 
UwiTEi)  States.  BaAitcH  No.  4. 
Buffalo.  N.  r..  Apnl  23,  1949. 
Hon.  AwTHOivT  F   TAUHrxno, 
House  OJice  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Comcbxssman  :  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a   copy  of   resomtlons  which  were   adopted 
by  our  Branch  No.  4. 

We  urge  you  to  read  these  carefully  and 
do  all  you  can  to  avoid  any  racial  discrim- 
ination which  wonld  exclude  all  persons  of 
German  ethnic  or^la. 

Expellees  should  be  Included  In  the  dis- 
placed-pereons  bHl. 
Thanking  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ckablbb  p.  Panx. 

Secretary. 

■SaOLimON  ADOPTED  AT  UKETUCGS  HSUI  ST 
BRANCH  11,  SaOOKLTW,  V.  T..  AJB>  BT  BSAIfCH 
S,   PHILADELPHIA.   PA.,   OF  THK   PBDXBATION   OP 

mMTri**  cmzcTS  of  csaisAH  nascnrr  nc 
TBB  V.  a.  a.,  nsc..  aaooKLTH.  n.  t.,  PKBatraaT 

17.     l»4e.    AJIB    PBUJUfBLPHIA,    9^    PEBSUABT 

a«.  ia«s 

Whereas  6.000.000  Germans  from  But  Prua- 
sia  and  east  of  the  Oder-Naisae  line.  3.000.000 
from  the  Sudetenland  In  Cbechoslovakla. 
700.000  from  Rumania.  500.000  from  Hungary, 
600.000  from  Tugoalavla.  and  1. 000 .000  from 
prewar  Poland  have  been  totally  robbed  and 
forcibly  and  brutally  expelled  from  their 
homes  and  homelands  Into  shrunken  Ger- 
many for  no  fault  of  theirs  whatever  and 

Whereas  these  expellees,  millions  of  whom 
died  of  abuse  and  hardship  during  their  ex- 
pulsion and  zlnce.  are  the  vtctlnu  of  policies 
made  with  the  complicity  of  the  Government 
of  these  United  States  in  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment  at  Jttly  17.  1946.  and  are  therelure.  m 
part  this  country's  charges;  tuid 

Whereas  these  victims  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement  were  in  a  racially  discriminatory 
manner  heartlessly  excluded  from  the  as- 
siscance  of  UNNRA  and  at  IBO;  and 

Whereas  in  so-called  DP  law  774.  under 
seetkm  12.  the  relatively  small  percentage  of 
expellees  of  27,000  annually  were  granted  this 
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oaty  at  tte 
vtA  Antrlaa 
fmtij  enUtlcd;  aad 
to  a 
•vm  thisi 
expellees,  "aol 
mitted  to  data  to  tlUa  < 
la  cf  tiM  pnaent  act."  aa  raported  by  thm 
Bavarand  WUUam  F.  KaUy.  dtractor.  Brook- 
lyn DIoceaan  Bfittl— irmt  ODVBCtl:  and 

"  be- 
tOlB  to  iwrrifl  tba  aalatlng 
law.  r74.  aoaaa  cC  vMek  m  ealexilated  in  a 
Ttdoua  radal  iWn  "^t*"^***-*  to  exclude  ail 
pmmaoM  d  Oerman  ethnic  origin:  Be  tt 
naolTed: 

1.  That  the  ptOTlalaoa  for  persona  of 
OaraMu  attato  ori|lB  m  taOmt  vadv  aae- 
tkn  U  <tf  Act  Tr4  be  retattied,  and  that  the 
numbers  now  prortded  for  be  doubled  and 
the  period  of  time  for  which  this  lecUon 
is  effectlTe  be  extended  to  June  90,  IMS: 

X  That  aipaMana.  tiMt  is.  I^'s  of  German 
ethnic  oalctaw  ba  adalailble  without  reganl 
to  quota  MittBtlooa.  and  In  any  case  be  not 
as  huetudaa  toned  ftvn  the  reftilar  Oar- 
man  and  Austrian  quotas,  which  discriminat- 
ingly deprives  nationals  of  thoae  coiintriea  of 
their  rlghtfai  quota: 

S.  That  the  dtKrtaalnatkm  tn  extending 
Tiaaa  vhldi  raaoltad  tn  the  curloas  failure 
to  admit  a  single  person  of  German  ethnic 
origin  among  the  S.4eo  OP'S  so  far  admitted 
be  retroaetlTely  corrected; 

4.  llMt  tas  funara.  viaae  Issued  be  made 
to  eoeii  fiodp  md  element  in  the 

gruup  or  eleaae&t 
to  Um  aolaa  BSHiber  of  displaced  per- 
wd  expellees:  and 

5.  That  tn  Irmtrg  viaas  in  accordance  with 
for  groups,   as  directed   in 

a  and  4  oC  this  resoitttton.  prlartty 
he  given  to  the  relatlvai  at  Uattad 


OvMff^  gJi^  Caatovl  9^  Uii4«  BeMtlll 


or  WniAMKB 


HON  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  BiFKChnrrATnrw 


TM4tdmf.  AprU  2«.  1949 

Ui.  RVnam.  Ur  speaker,  under 
IcdT*  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
Mo.  I  include  the  foUovtSf  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  General 


Cbactnrcnt    readutioA 

Ccngrcas  of  the  tTnltad  Stotaa  to 
Federal  ownership  and  control  of 

and  other  resources  within  and  be- 
ith  D«Tig»ble  waters  within  the  bound- 
d  the  raapeeuve^Statas 

tha  State  of  South  Carolina  owns 
more  tliaa  l.OOU  square  oitles 
at  kHMl  beasath  navigaMe  waters  within  its 
•abject  only  to  tha  Fsderal  pow- 


)ip  <jt 

U  a  potential  aearas  eC  revenue  for  otv  State. 
o€  whicb  would  be  a  great  injury  t" 
oitt  people,  for  wh^jm  tt  is  held 


tba 


•Mar  over  IM  yaora  e( 

wtmam  toterfeeeoae  wKh 

Fsderal  powers,  eertaln  Ped- 


is ids 
He 


SUte 


tte 


eral 

propcrfr 

of  the 

»y 

•/  cbe  Mmtm  of 

eoneurring) 

That  the 
continued  State 
Ject  only  to 
of  lands  and 
navlgahle  wate^ 
the  respective 
to  pass  s 

That   the 
Congress  are 
active  (^posltlch 

ship  or  control 
sources    beneat  i 
State  boundari^ 

That  the 
Congress  are 
acttva  soppcs^ 
lacQgnlae  and 
•neh  property. 

That  a  copy  c 
each  member  c 
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now  suing  other  States  for 
and    advocating    Federal 

Now.  therefore,  be  it 
House  of  Representatives 

South.  Carolina   {the  senate 


hi  reby 


of  South  Carolina  favors 
ownership  and  control,  sub- 
delegated  Federal   powers, 
resources  within  and  l>eneath 
within  the  boundaries  of 
!  tates.  and  requests  Congress 
111 tablij legislation  to  that  end. 

ibers  of  our  delegation   in 

requested  to  give  their 

to  all  pending  and  proposed 

would  create  Federal  owner- 

of  lands,  flsh.  or  other  re- 

navlgable    waters    within 

m^bers  of  our  delegation   in 

hereby  requested  to  give  their 

to   legislation   which   would 

confirm   State  ovmershlp   of 

this  resolution  be  mailed  to 
our  delegation  in  Congress. 


Uaifonned    jFiremen's    Association — 
Address  b|r  Hob.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENi  HON 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


Owitif  Hew 

Mifeh 
TbeyletS 

uuphlna 
rhst  the  river 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

or  WKW  Toajt 

IN  THE  BOtBK  OF  RZFRKSlSrTATIVIB 

TmeJi^V,  April  26.  1949 

a^^99  0       I^V  p^^VWSflV^t  a  0       aiav0%^^w 

mjr   rcnuulu   to   Um 

the  foUowlng  addraw 

I  Jamee  A.  rarlar,  Chair* 

of  thd  Coca-Cola  Wx- 

n,  and  the  (ormar  Poat- 

ol  Ma*  United  0ta(ei.  ai 

aBUlvertary  rally  of  the 

rtmao'f    AieoclatUm    of 

Tork.  Madleoo  Bouara  Oar' 

1M9: 
|story  abottt  a  poltttela»  arlMee 

was  overflrjwlnif  and  flooding 
th?  area,  Uur  iadly.  be  dressed  and  ran  out 
to  )uln  the  ( wcue  crews.  Hext  morning. 
haggard  and  ired.  he  watched  the  debris 
floating  dow  istream  —  household  goods, 
chunks  of  lua  ber,  small  animals. 

But  one  obji  ct  caught  the  politician's  at- 
tention. It  wa  I  a  straw  hat.  And  instead  of 
floating  downs  ream  lilts  everything  else,  this 
haft  would  go  t  ownstream  about  30  feet,  then 
float  upstreas  20  feet,  then  down  again, 
then  up. 

It  was  a  n  Ighty  odd  phenomenon,  and 
tLoally  the  pt  isled  politician  turned  to  a 
frleod  and  aal  id: 

"How  ta  tt  t  lat  straw  hat  keeps  going  up 
and  back,  up  and  back,  instead  of  flouting 
doarnstream  a  ith  the  rest  of  the  flotsam?" 

"Oh.  that?"  snswered  the  friend.  "Why. 
that's  Farmer  Jeb.  Last  night  he  made  up 
Ma  Bind  IM  wi  s  going  to  mow  his  lawn  today, 
eoae  heU  or  b  gb  waur." 

That's  wbal  I  llba  about  the  UnUormed 
Ftrenea'r  Asa<  ctatlon.  Once  they  make  up 
their  nalDda  a  go  after  an  objective  they'U 
stick  it  tlMsaab~-eoaM  beU  or  high  water. 


Yheyira 

esrvants.  and 
nlty.     And.  ac 


onion  men,  good  civil 
[ood  flsembers  of  the  commu- 
far  as  I  can  see.  when  they 


decide  on  an  objective  they  don't  overlook 
the  public  interest. 

I've  traveled  widely  through  the  world,  and 
I've  headed  up  a  Government  Department, 
the  poet  office,  which  was  manned  by  a  tinl- 
formed  force.  I  know  a  little  about  the  prob- 
lems which  clvll-aervlce  employees  face. 

And  I  want  to  go  on  record  unequivocally, 
without  any  Ifs  or  touts.  Civil  service  and 
the  merit  system  are  essential  ingredients  of 
a  democracy.  A  government  that  works  well 
is  one  in  which  civil  service  occupies  an  im- 
portant place,  where  merit  and  fitness  rule 
the  choice  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  people  have  a  right  to  exp>ect 
full  service  for  their  dollars.  In  return  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the 
security  of  the  civil  servant  la  not  Jeopard- 
ized. They  have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  their  essential  services  are  manned  not 
only  by  competent  personnel,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  man  doesn't  have  to  do  the 
work  of  two  while  getting  paid  for  doing  the 
work  of  one. 

The  people  of  this  country,  and  of  this 
State,  and  of  this  city,  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand the  best  possible  services.  To  get  tha 
best  possible  services  they  need  the  best  pos- 
sible employees.  And  to  get  the  best  possible 
employees,  we — all  the  people — have  a  deep 
responsibility  to  provide,  first,  rates  of  pay 
and  quality  of  working  conditions  that  will 
attract  such  people;  and,  secondly,  we  must 
provide  secxu-lty. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  steps 
now  being  taken  by  your  organization,  smd 
by  others  of  a  like  character,  for  your  future 
security  and  well-being.  And  speaking  as  a 
New  Yorker  who  has  great  pride  in  the  city 
and  Its  people,  I  sincerely  hope  that  your 
request  will  be  given  the  strongavt  cr)nstd« 
•ration  by  those  charged  with  the  responsU 
Mltty. 

The  growing  importanee  ot  tbe  elvU-«erTlca 
worker  Ui  the  affam  of  the  etty,  the  State, 
aad  the  Matlon,  to  a  matter  which  should  be 
fmtjr  nuBpnlgK,  We  like  to  spaaa  at 
lii'iniiwifge  tte  b«K  la  tbe  world,  IIm 
funetkmlag.  Tbe  reeami  tmt 
Ooeemiaest  le  fo  weU  run,  ^tut 
faaMm  why— If  Ifee  falare  gliaMli  tonne  ue 
wsr  w«  can  rely  wsltfly  «a  tbe  uneeiOsti 
eflctenef  tt  am  w^itmt  wreaan  Ibat  rtuatm 
i»  pnwiMtf  beeaiSM  at  mm  elett  •errtee  aad 
lie  m»pbmt»  <m  merM  aad  fltneai,  Aad 
•aieng  the  (iuutanding  eaMBtfleia  of  tbe 
HMTtt  system  are  the  Hmbmb  Of  Mew  York 
City. 

Wbenerer  I  travel  tn  the  United  flutee, 
when  I  bear  two  worda,  I  know  they  refer  to 
members  of  the  police  force.  These  two 
words  are  "the  finest."  And  they  refer  not 
Just  to  any  police  force,  but  specifically  to 
tha  police  of  New  York  City.  I  would  like  to 
propose  a  synonym  for  New  York  City's  fire- 
men,  a  symbol  by  which  they  should  be  known 
ever3rwhere  aiid  to  everyone  at  all  times. 
My  suggestion  is.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
hereafter,  whenever  you  think  of  New  York's 
firemen,  who  protect  the  city  with  miraculous 
efllclency.  and  often — more  often  than  the 
public  knows — at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  we 
think  of  them  as  "The  Valiant." 

That's  the  term  they  used  to  apply  to  the 
knights  of  old.  if  you  remember  your  King 
Arthur  stories.  It  means  brave,  it  meaxui 
facing  danger,  it  mean  being  heroic,  and  it 
means  being  gentlemen.  The  definition 
applies  perfectly  to  the  fleeanen  of  New  York 
city.  I  nominate  tham  aa  recipients  of  this 
new  name — "The  Valiant. '  and  I  hope  all  of 
you  In  tbe  audience  will  from  this  day  on 
publicize  the  word. 

And  to  you,  John  Crane,  president  of  the 
Uniformed  Firemen's  Association,  please  ac- 
cept this  srmbnl  on  behalf  of  myself  as  a 
sincere  friend,  and  I  am  sure,  I  speak  ou 
behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  city. 
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Address  by  tkc  Piesideat  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  ap- 
pended hereto  the  text  of  the  address  by 
the  President  of  Israel.  Dr.  Chaim  Weiz- 
maon.  at  a  great  reception  tendered  to 
him  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York,  on  Saturday.  April  23,  in  the  name 
of  the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  at 
Rehoboth  in  Israel.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Dr.  Weizmann  pledged  Israel 
to  Insure  the  safety  of  the  holy  places, 
the  right  of  free  access  to  them,  and  full 
secuiity  for  religious  institutions  of  all 
faiths  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
and  "to  encourage  and  accept  the  fullest 
international  safeguards  and  controls  for 
their  immunity  and  protection." 

The  expression  of  views  by  Dr.  Weiz- 
mann on  this  distinguished  occasion,  and 
the  pledge  of  Israel's  cooperation  with 
re.spect  to  the  holy  places,  of  such  pro- 
found interest  to  men  of  all  faiths,  should 
prove  of  interest  to  the  members.  There 
is  aLso  appended  hereto  an  editorial  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  this  address 
appraising  its  Importance,  and  approving 
its  purport: 
TKXT  or  ssaaaa^  ar  tmb  rmmwmn  or  MaaaL 

I  am  deeply  bktvwI  by  tbe  sight  of  tbia 

tbering.    I  am  eoo^ 

BM  oy  jinu  preseiiee 

pay   trtbtile  to  tb»  two 

c'/mmaadad  aif  dn^otlon 

r.sUMi  rrt  tsraal's  rise 

tba  eaoee  at  MneatMc 


e«' 


tanigbt  ymj 
whieb  hav 
bootaiy 


u. 


wbi^b  f  patMMd  so  loaf  m 
•mte 


Pew  eventa  in  tbe  history  of  our  geDeratlon 
have  evoked  a  wider  or  man  ardent  sympathy 
tba  paoplea  of  tbe  world  than  the 

at  Israel  ss  an  Independent  state 
Bftar  1000  yaars  of  boaalaaHM^i.  torely,  It 
ta  no  ordinary  episode.  Wo  mmay  high  tsaues 
are  here  involved.  Here  we  have  the  gallant 
struggle  of  a  people  which  lost  0.OOU.OOO  of  iU 
■ons  in  the  cause  of  the  victorious  United 
Nations  against  the  Naai  tyranny;  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  democracy  in  an  area  where  the 
Ideals  and  institutions  of  democracy  are  Ut- 
ile known:  the  revival  of  one  of  mankind's 
oldest  ciUtvu-es;  tbe  creation  of  a  home  of 
social  and  scientific  progreea  in  a  region 
where  deaparate  squalor  and  degradation  pre- 
vail; a  succeasful  defense  against  sgcres^lon; 
the  realiaation  of  an  international  jiirtgmant 
auide  by  tha  United  Nations  IS 
a  gnat  ingathering  of  sxUee; 
baglnnlngB  of  Arab-Jewish  peace  all  tbta 
has  happened  In  the  one  crowded  year  since 
I  laat  left  thaaa  shores  fur  Israel.  It  u  proper 
humUity  at  this  great  hour  of  Israel's 

Yet  I  confees  that  is  a  humility 
not  unmixed  with  pride.  I  am  naturaUy 
conscious  of  much  imperfection  in  Israel 
still;  yet  in  the  light  of  these  splendid  events 


the  idea  thaA  my  people's  rightful  claim  to  a 
modest  equality  In  the  famUy  of  nations  is 
still  a  matter  of  doubt,  i^tpears  to  me  un- 
worthy of  any  serious  or  sincere  mind. 

Yo\u  excellencies,  ladies  and  gentientai. 
It  is  a  source  of  special  pleasure  to  me  to 
••iatarate  thla  oceaalon  in  the  United  Statea. 
ImrnA  win  be  eternally  grateful  for  the  wide 
support  which  it  has  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  this  great  country. 
On  many  crucial  occasions  this  support  has 
been  expreased  by  the  deeply  human  states- 
manship of  Preaident  Truman,  who  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  recognition  of  our  state.  It 
will  be  my  privilege  a  few  days  ttence  to  ex- 
press my  people's  gratitude  to  the  President 
In  person. 

I  recaU  that  in  thoae  fateful  early  days 
we  were  quick  to  receive  the  recognition  and 
consistent  support  of  the  Soviet  Union;  ever 
since  that  tlixie  we  have  pursued — and  will 
continue  to  pursue — a  policy  of  friendship 
to  aU  the  natioiu,  whether  or  not  they  di- 
verge amongBt  themselves  in  other  aspects 
of  their  policy.  Prom  the  earliest  days  we 
were  warmly  supported  by  the  states  of  east- 
em  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  British 
Dominions,  whose  distinguished  representa- 
tives I  am  happy  to  greet  this  evening.  In 
recent  weeks  Israel  has  been  privileged  to 
establish  official  relations  with  governments 
of  western  Europe,  and  the  entire  American 
continent,  as  weU  as  making  its  first  steps 
toward  recognition  in  the  continent  of  Asia. 
Above  all  other  objectives  my  Oovemment 
will  cherish  and  pur.sue  tlie  goal  of  lasting 
peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  q;)eclal  word  of  wel- 
come to  the  repreaentatnres  erf  the  United 
Nations  praamt  ban  toal^M 
to  the  eminent  pwaldaaC  of  ttM 
aamhly.  Dr.  Kvatt  has  played  a  momentous 
role  m  all  the  ^ooaasaa  wbleb  ewlmlnated 
in  the  birth  (rf  larael  wttltti  OM  ilMlMr  o<  Om 
United  Matloaa.  The  eaaw  at 
eocperatloa  oma§  awdi  to  ftk 
ties  at  bMaOast  aad  awt.  aa<  I  ioifir  ippw 
eiaco  bis  eto^neat  worii  tOBl^K.  ne  doe* 
tnn«  at  tmtmnmi  paaaa  amUnd  tba  faeanls 
or  iirtHMiinii  M  tbe  ibIiiimii  at  farasTs 
profrtMtic  literature.  It  ta  dM  aammtmmm  at 
the  Chanm. 


mate  iviaMMMMp  Utwum  Um  atttt§  dofi  «f 
Israel's  mdaaflamMM^  aad  •*»* 
t\A  aaam  yet  aebleead  by  the  United  Natloaa 
ta  tbe  seltttlOB  of  an  tntemati/^oai 
by  Jadpasat,  •omriltatlon,  and 
It  ta  tbstafere  a  happy  oana  to  bate  i 
as  itaa  Sesvetery  Oeasral,  Mr.  Tkffve  Lie, 
whose  name  ta  alaMsl  a  efaanym  fee  tbe 
Ideal  of  aorld  pmmm.  Tbe  eonldawfe  of 
world  opinion  In  the  practical  value  of  skill- 
ful mediation  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  briUiant  accomplishments  of  anoCbar 
of  our  gueeta  thta  evening — Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  statement 
whereby  the  Oovenunent  of  Israel  secured 
parliamentary  confidence  pledgee  our  for^gn 
policy  to  seek  its  expreaaion  through  the 
procedures  of  the  Charter.  Despite  its  smaU 
sia..  Israel  evokes  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
fluence throughout  the  world  wtuch  may 
weU  tie  deemed  worthy  of  l»ing  harnessed  to 
the  general  strength  and  preatlge  of  tha 
United  Nations. 

At  this  season  It  Is  natural  tat  the  world 
to  turn  Its  thoughts  toward  the  Bbly  City  ut 
Jenualem.  Within  a  single  year  Jeruaalem 
has  been  reectied  from  the  condition  of  vio- 
lence, anarchy,  alege,  and  famine  in  which  it 

Rs  people  have 
■erifleea  ami 
ordaala.  I  baee  bacs  deeply  Imprwml  with 
J«niMlwnlB  r^eoveiy  slnoe  that  time.  It  is  a 
special  pride  to  record  the  part  played  by 
the  G€)vemment  and  people  of  Israel  in  re- 
storing the  city's  life  and  secturity,  eatabilsh- 


tng  a  regular  and  effective  arlmtntabBaOon.  re- 
newing Its  food  and  water  supply  and  reviv- 
ing the  cultural  and  educational  primacy  be- 
fitting its  tradition.  This  achievement,  at 
tha  coat  of  many  ymmg  and  precious  lives, 
itoMU'iuij  the  applaaaeof  all  devout  and  rever- 
ent men  to  whom  the  neglect  and  humilla- 
ticm  of  Jerusalem  last  year  must  have  been  a 
deep  reproach. 

The  Government  and  people  of  Israel  are 
conscious  of  the  international  interest  in  the 
safety  of  the  holy  places  and  the  right  of 
free  access  to  them.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
ensure  full  security  for  religious  institutions 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions;  to  grant 
the  supo-vlsion  of  the  holy  places  by  those 
who  hold  them  sacred;  and  to  enoovrage  and 
accept  the  fullest  intematicmal  •afagliaiita 
and  controls  for  their  Immunity  and  {xo- 
tection. 

Jiist  as  we  are  reeolved  to  give  comi^te 
and  practical  expression  to  the  luiivorsal  In- 
terest arising  from  the  holy  places,  so  we 
expect  that  the  international 
will  understand  the  direct  and 
respopsibllity  which  Israel  bears  and  exer- 
cises in  the  daily  life  and  administration  of 
Jewish  Jerusalem.  I  am  wtisfied  that  no 
real  IncompatabUity  exists  between  the  in- 
tereata  and  concerns  of  Christianity  to  which 
His  Holiness  tbe  Pope  has  recently  given  elo- 
quent expression,  and  tha  aapirations  of  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  to  aaaon  tlieir  govern- 
ment and  security  in  couftmulty  with  tlieir 
national  aUegiance.  If  theirs  Is  a  genuine 
desire  to  reconcile  these  two  intcresu,  a  har- 
monious solution  can  swiftly  be  secured  with 
intematic»ial  consent. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  sho\ild  not  be 
Imagined  that  thta  reoord  of  advaaoa  la  ao 
many  flelda  •IgalfiM  tbat  larael's  BMOa  teaks 
are  over.  *'"*****'t  baa  b«en  more  impraadve 
la  raeast  Biontba  tbaa  to  obaerve  tbe  «•!• 
aoBM  flow  of  Jewtab  IflHaflpButs  bf  tiMir  teas 
at  nimtaenrte  bito  oar  opea  porta.  Wltli 
tlMlr  aertval  a  tarrlMe  shapter  la 
mMmfm  IS  afcoMt  ta  is  ila 
daNNMta»  iHNHNaa  ml  tao  tswiBM 
ai  aatatfiwlnai,  sarf  altea  stttt 
bf  AM  ardMie   ' 

ta  ssaaia  tbMr  traas' 
pOaa  la  produatlee  wovfe 
tdsl^  tiM  sMiMsirat 


povtatlaa 


at  tiM 
■erlte   tbe   farreat 
#ewry, 

I  eaaaot  pomlbty  easifsrate  tbe  impor- 
taaea  at  a  ■ussamftg  tsaipBiga  for  tbe 
Ualted  lewtab  Appeal  tMs  yaar.  It  is  tbe 
eae  laallf  decisive  ta^t  at  amsrlsan  iamvj'u 
deeotloB  to  the  causa  of  braet  eod  tbe  Jewtab 
piopls.  Mo  lam  than  33j000  of  oar  peoplo 
Iwvo  eoaM  to  our  ahoras  la  tba  Int  Id 
days  of  AprU  alone.  We  receive  them  on 
tha  aolemn  ••siimpttnn  that  American  Jews 
wUl  ssslst  us  in  providing  the  resources  with- 
out which  the  very  ganeroeity  of  our  immi. 
grstion  policy  will  crush  tbe  economy  of  our 
state. 

If  Jews  In  this  covmtry  are  the  partners  in 
Israel's  pride,  let  them  share  in  iu  travails 
which  it  has  eadarad  not  for  Israel  itself, 
but  fcr  the  life  aad  dignity  of  our  people. 

Thta  great  Ineraaaa  In  our  population  com- 
peta  tts  to  give  uipaat  attention  to  tlie  con- 
ditions neeeasary  for  our  people  to  main- 
tain a  '!«g'***«^  taiidarrt  oC  Ufa.  In 
to  BMtae  op  tbe  dIapsMf  betaken  tbe 
of  our  batadpaalB  aad  ttM  limited 
of  our  emurtey.  great  aebaaMs  or  indaatrtal 
and  agricultural  develepaMat  must  be  un- 
dertaken. These,  togetlior  with  the  settle- 
ment and  irrigation  at  tbe  Itagab.  can  balp 
a  swift  expanalon  to  take  piaee  la  linafs 
economic  opportunities.  Tha  WataawoB  la* 
stltute  is  engatfed  in  an  Investigation  of 
Hegeb's  potentialities.  Our  flrat  ooncluslc 
Indicate  that  both  the  Hegeb's  agricultural 
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can 
tbrna  tb0f  um<i 


poMlMlttlM  and  its 
b*  mar*  bopefuUj 
to  be. 

A  eonntxy  maeh  m  ItnM  can  only  derelop 
band  OD  the  skill  <yt  Its  people 
tiM  wpt*********  of  tta*  raaolta  of  sclen- 
rck.  "Rm  laatttata  of  Science  at 
}voth  has  aliiady  pUyed  an  honorable 
in  every  crlaU  at  our  State.  The  proc- 
worked  out  there  hare  enabled  good 
results  to  be  obtained  Irom  advanced  agrl- 
eoKural  methods.  When  the  country  was 
at  war  the  workabOfM  and  laboratories  at 
Babovoth  were  a  potent  aid  in  its  defense. 
Mbv  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  great 
tedostrial  deTelof.ment.  It  Is  certain  that 
only  scientific  research  can  reveal  new  possi- 
bilities for  the  joanufacture  of  exportable 
goods. 

While  we  shall  not  neglect  the  needs  of 
pure  science.  I  am  especially  conscious  at  this 
time  of  the  urgent  need  for  appUad  rsssarcb. 
hamsased  to  a  swirtly  devdoplng  acomomy. 
Moreover,  high  standards  of  production, 
health  and  education  In  an  Israel  dominated 
by  a  sdentiflc  spirit  cannot  fall  to  hare  a 
daap  affect  upon  the  sxirroundtBg  Arab  world. 
We  oittt  tipoB  our  task  witb  a  deep  SHiae  ot 
rational  responsibility,  hoping  that  the  Arab 
peoples  arill  soon  join  us  in  the  common  pur- 
suit ol  peace  and  welfare.  The  development 
id  tba  Middle  East  holds  out  great  hope  for 
a  coaonon  regional  solution  of  problems  of 
economic  recovery,  social  stability,  and  refu- 
gee settlement.  The  problem  of  resettling 
isfmaas  in  conditions  favorable  to  their  free 
•nd  peaceful  life  requires  urgent  attention 
by  all  the  Governments  concerned. 

The  glaring  light  of  public  attention  Is 
fnniWTiil  tipcm  the  State  of  Israel.  More  is 
expected  of  It  than  is  usually  demanded  of 
such  small  states  bom  in  the  throes  at  ad- 
versity and  crisis.  The  cultural  traditions 
of  our  people  encourage  the  world  to  expect  a 
corresponding  achievement  by  Israel  In  mod- 
em times.  We  cannot  hope  to  surprise  the 
world  with  any  manifestations  of  material 
power,  and  Israel  has  no  deeper  longing  than 
to  turn  iu  energies  into  the  arts  of  peace. 
In  this  generation,  as  always  before,  Israel 
must  make  Its  mark  through  the  achieve- 
menu  of  Its  mind  and  spirit.  I  pray  that 
the  coming  years  of  Independence  will  be  not 
unworthy  of  the  first,  and  that  Israel  will 
ranuOn  forever  faithful  to  its  moat  universal 
aad  sisntflcant  ideals. 

{Prom    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 

AprU  id.  1»4»| 

f—iMM»  waoLum  OH  jsausALXM 

President  Chalm  Wettapaum.  M  tlM  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  en  OBtartfaj.  wmte  clear 
Israel's  pwrtttof  on  the  problem  of  Jerusalem, 
and  also  Indicated  that  a  harmoolous  solu- 
tion can  swiftly  be  secured  with  Interna- 
tional consent. 

Dr  Welxmann  asked  that  the  Interoa- 
ttaoai  community  understand  the  direct  and 
iiiaarspshir  responAibUity  which  Israel  bears 
and  exercises  In  the  dally  life  and  admin- 
Utratlon  of  Jewish  Jerusalem  But  he  also 
l^adfad  Israel  to  instire  full  security  for 
rellglotis  Institutions  In  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  to  grant  the  superrtsion  of  the 
iMlj  plaeta  bjr  tboaa  wbo  bold  tham  sacred; 
aatf  to  aDCoamc*  ^"^  accept  tiia  fullest  In- 
ternational Mitgnards  antf  eotttrato  for  their 
Immunity  attd  protactkm.  TUa  la  lass  than 
the  separata  International  administration 
.4or  Jsmsalsm  and  lu  environs,  which  was 
projaetad  In  tlia  arlglnal  Palaatlne  plan  of 
tba  United  Nations  Assembly,  arul  which 
was  repeated  In  later  dlrcclivet.  There  are 
mumf  wlK>  wlU  regret  ttoM  the  CM  was  un- 
able to  Mtabllah  vhia  aMtttal  control  at  the 
outset,  and  so  aeart  tiM  ••Mas  vhtcb  racad 
In  Jaruaaiam.  the  slata  and  eevntarslaia  of 
the  Holy  City  Howwvar.  itw  suoastton  of 
Ivaet's  Praatdaiat  daas  offer  the  elements 
of  a  praetlaal 


Instlt  It  ions 


fo  tinders; 
Jers  lalem 
contiol 


Rallgloue 
hands  of  their 
new  and  old 
immediate 
words,   "of   thoae 
And   some   form 
headquarters  In 
staff,  could  be 
the  rights  ot  all 
talned.     Doubtlei 
this  system,  and 
and  Arab  secular 
vlded   city,   woull 
doubtful   whethei 
be  much  greater 
UN  control  of  tl 
case,  good  will 
the  plan  work. 
ments  are  proof 
qualities. 


aid 
anl 
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would  t>e  left  in  the 

the  holy  places  In 

would  be  under  the 

in     Dr.     Welzmann's 

who   hold   them   sacred." 

of   UN    commission,    with 

Fertisalem  and  a  sufficient 

available   to  see  that 

religions  were  fully  maln- 

the  task  of  carrying  on 

loordlnatlng  it  with  Israeli 

administration  of  the  di- 

be    delicate.      But    it    is 

the  complications  would 

han  those  Involved  In  full 

Jerusalem  area.     In  any 

good  sense  could  make 

no  international  arrange- 

agalnst  the  lack  of  these 


CompaUoiy  Healdi  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  ICONNICTTCrT 

IN  THB  HOU31 1  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdcy.  April  26,  1949 


compuJ  iory 


thoug  itful 


sue  1 


and 


11 


a[ 


t  as 
ar  d 


Mr.      PA 

much  has  been 
of  the  wonderljul 
accrue  to  our 
sage  of 
insurance.     It 
people  are  so 
tion  would  hav 
sensible 
sented  to  me  a 
position  to 
the   fallacies 
program.     I 
presentation 
its  entirety: 

Whereas  the 
the  finest  qualit  r 
in  any  country 
der  our  system 

Whereas     com 
wherever  tried 
tlonal  health 
standards,   and 
of  family  welfan 

Whereas 
wherever  tried 
right  to  choosln  ; 
and 

Whereas    i 
violation    of    th« 
physician 
of  the  most  o 
pulsory  health 

Whereas 
would  result 
cent  on  the  incoi^e 
man.  rising 
and  higher 
would  reduce 
down  famUy 

Whereas 
sanrlcaa.  by 
tarprlaas   and 
burdens  and  un 
would  threaten 
courage  the  s 
aadangar  tha 
individual   f 
Amsrlcan  bariti 
Thai 


ON.       Mr.     Speaker, 
heard  in  recent  months 
benefits  which  would 
($tizens  through  the  pas- 
health  and  medical 
seems   that   not   all   our 
giflllble  as  the  administra- 
us  believe.     A  group  of 
citizens    has    pre- 
esolution  expressing  op- 
a  plan,  and  detailing 
a   coumpulsory  health 
commend    them    for    this 
insert  the  resolution  in 


Ainerican  family  has  received 

of  n?.?dlcal  care  available 

the  wjrld.  developed  un- 

free  enterprise;  and 

lulsory     health     Insurance. 

caused  a  decUne  in  na- 

deterioration  of  medical 

acuities,   to    the   detriment 

and 

health     Insurance. 

taken  away  the  famUy'a 

Its  own  family  physician; 


com  >ulsory 
1  as 


invaa  on 


creat  mg 


ipre(  d 


Toftlfton  OdttUBil 


hereby  go  oB  rao  rd 


In  surance. 


com  julsory 


of   famUy   privacy    and 
sanctity    of    the    patient- 
relatioiishlp  have  proved  to  be  one 
bj(  ctlonable  features  of  corn- 
wherever  tried:  and 
health     Insurance 
lm4ie<liately  in  a  tax  of  3  per- 
of  the  American  worklng- 
tth|n  a  few  years  to  6  percent 
a  new  tax  burden  which 
h(iusehold  budgets  and  bring 
standards  of  living;  and 
Gove  Timent   control  of   m?dlcal 
gradLially  undermining  free  en- 
blUhlng    heavy    new    tax 
|A«cedented  national  deficits, 
Rational  bankruptcy  and  en- 
of  socialism,  which  would 
of  our  chlMreu  to  the 
which   have   been   the 
t:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
tba  Mothers'  Group  of  the 
of  Catholic  Women  does 
against  any  form  of  com- 


rli  bU 


pulsory  health  Insurance  or  any  system  of 
political  medicine  designed  for  national 
bureaucratic  control. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  that  said  Senators  and 
Representatives  be  and  are  hereby  respect- 
fully requested  to  use  every  effort  at  their 
command  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 

Dated  this  18th  day  of  April  1949. 
Horx  H.  CHmxffna, 

President. 
M.'^BC.\aET  G.  McMahon, 

Secretary. 


The  Jewish  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  26.  1949 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  April  25,  1949: 

THE    JEWISH    APFXAL 

Every  American  friend  of  the  young  state 
of  Israel,  and  all  who  are  aware  of  what 
Europe's  Jews  have  suffered,  should  feel  Im- 
pelled, both  in  mind  and  heart,  to  give  tha 
most  generous  support  to  this  year's  United 
Jewish  Appeal.  For  the  api>eal — which  wUl 
be  formally  launched  on  the  local  front  to- 
morrow— is  aimed  at  attaining  objectives 
that  are  humanitarian  in  character  and  of 
great  historical  significance  in  terms  of  open- 
ing up  a  new  era  of  peace  and  well-being  in 
the  Middle  East. 

As  a  Nation-wide  undertaking  carried  out 
in  behalf  of  the  joint  distribution  committee, 
the  United  Palestine  Appeal  and  the  United 
Service  for  New  Americans,  the  10-year-old 
UJA  seeks  to  raise  a  total  of  9250.000.000  in 
th::  weeks  immediately  ahead.  This  sum. 
though  the  biggest  to  date  in  the  UJA's  his- 
tory, is  described  as  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum needed  to  make  the  most  of  the  chal- 
lenging opportunity  to  establish  Israel  on  a 
firm  footing  in  1949  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
last  tragic  phases  of  the  sufferings  of  tha 
Jews  in  Europe. 

Translated  into  human  terms,  the  UJA's 
success  will  make  possible  many  splendid 
accomplishments.  For  one  thing,  it  will 
mean  that  Europe's  Jewish  displaced-persons 
camps  will  be  emptied  before  the  end  of  tha 
year  and  that  new  homes  will  be  found  for 
the  lOO.COO  still  languishing  there.  It  wUl 
mean,  too,  that  the  Israeli  Government  In 
1949  will  have  the  wherewithal  to  cope  with 
an  influx  of  over  200,000  immigrant  Jewa. 
Further,  wholly  apart  from  its  bearing  on 
Israel,  it  will  mean  such  things  as  much- 
nr-'ded  help  for  Jewish  communities  in  west- 
em  Europe,  measures  to  improve  the  deteri- 
orating position  of  1.000. COO  Jews  In  North 
Africa,  and  aid  for  thousand.s  of  refugees  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  United  States  under  a 
revised  DP  law. 

All  tbt3  represents  only  a  sketchy  summa- 
tion of  the  program  to  be  carried  out  with 
the  funds  sought  by  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal. On  grounds  both  of  traditional  hu- 
manltarianism  and  enlightened  self-Interest, 
the  Nation  has  every  reason  to  respond  gen- 
erously to  the  UJA. 
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Retohifion  Protestia;  ImprisoBment  of 
Hon^uian  Prelates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WLSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBI 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  previously  joined  with  the  people  of 
my  district  in  the  protest  against  the  in- 
famous treatment  of  Hungarian  church 
leaders  by  the  Hungarian  Giovemment. 
The  protests  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
are  further  voiced  In  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  State  assembly,  which  I  desire  to 
include  in  the  Record.  I  cannot  reem- 
phasize  strongly  enough  the  complete 
travesty  of  Justice  suffered  by  all  Chris- 
tendom at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless,  god- 
less forces  in  control  of  that  unfortunate 
country.  The  resolution  follows: 
Baadution  requesting  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  protest  the  imprisonment 

of  Hungarian  prelates 

Whereas  the  Hungarian  Government  haa 
tmjustly  arrested  and  Imprisoned  His  &nl- 
nence.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  the  Primate  of 
Hungary,  Hungarian  Lutheran  Bishop  Lajor 
Ortiaas.  and  the  laadtiii  and  offlcers  of  other 
Christian  denonrtnatkms;  and 

Whereas  the  arrest  and  Imprisonment  of 
these  Intrepid  champions  of  human  rights 
and  freedoms  is  a  bold  and  brutal  challenge 
to  all  Christendom  and  to  all  freedom-lov- 
ing peoples  throughout  the  world;   and 

Whereas  any  and  all  attacks  on  freedom 
of  conscience  and  worship  wherever  made 
should  be  resisted  by  aU  peoples  of  all  faiths: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  assembly  register  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  its  strong  protest  against 
the  unjust  arrest  and  trial  of  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty, Bishop  Omass.  and  all  thoae  who  are 
being  persecuted  for  their  religious  convic- 
tlona  and  belief  In  Hungary,  to  the  end  that 
representations  be  made  to  the  Hungarian 
Oovemmant  for  their  Immediate  release  and 
the  full  restoration  of  their  civil  and  relig- 
ious rights:  be  It  further 

Btsolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
tranamRted  to  the  President.  Secretary  of 
State,  both  HoiM  of  Congresa.  and  to  each 
Wlaconaln  Member  thereof. 


A  Frien^y  AaalysU  of  tkc  Colaabia 
RiTcr  B3ls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHnvcTow 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  26.  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
now  four  major  proposals  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  aimed  at 
the  problem  of  better  coordination  of 
the  planning,  construction,  and  operation 
of  the  Ckjvermnent's — and  the  people's — 
multi-bilUon-dollar  stake  in  the  Colum- 
bia Rirer  region.  For  all  ivactical  pur- 
poses, only  three  of  these  need  be  con- 
sidered, since  the  original  bill  for  a  Co- 


himbia  Valley  Aatliorifcy.  although  Intro- 
duced on  the  opcntaw  day  of  this  Con- 
gress by  Representatire  Hxnkt  Jackson, 
ot  Wachington.  has  t)een  at>andoned. 
Hoverer,  since  so  much  disctission  has 
centered  around  the  original  Authority 
bill — and  since  It  is  the  pattern  from 
which  all  the  modifications  have  been 
cut — I  think  it  should  be  included  in  this 
analysis,  so  that  the  others  will  fit  into 
a  proper  persp>ective. 

The  Columbia  Valley  Authority  bill  is 
Identical  with  the  proposal  originally 
sponsored  by  Congressman — then  Sen- 
ator— Hugh  MrrcHZLL  In  1945  and  later 
sponsored  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  by 
Senator  TaTxoa,  of  Idaho,  It  was  pat- 
terned very  much  after  the  set-up  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  its  con- 
tents, I  think,  are  quite  well  known. 

The  second  proposal  is  my  own  bill  for 
a  Columbia  Interstate  Commission, 
which  I  hare  developed  after  an  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  problem  dating 
over  many  years.  In  it,  I  have  sought  to 
accomplish  the  same  genersd  purposes  as 
the  CVA  bills  but  to  provide  by  law  a 
much  greater  degree  of  local  control  over 
policies  governing  the  development  of 
the  Columbia  River. 

The  third  suggestion  Is  the  Truman 
administration's  new  bill  for  a  Colum- 
bia Valley  Administration,  which  was 
drafted  by  several  Govenunent  depart- 
ments at  the  President's  request  this 
year  and  introduced  by  Congressmen 
MrrcHZLL  and  J.^ckson  in  the  House  and 
by  Senators  Cain  and  hlACNTrsoN  and  17 
others  in  the  Senate.  I  want  to  stress 
right  here  that  the  new  administration 
bill  is  a  very  much  milder  proposal  than 
the  original  C.  V.  A  bills  and  does  not 
go  nearly  as  far  as  the  advocates  of  a 
Pacific  Northwest  superstate  would  have 
liked. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  Joint  Army  En- 
gineers-Bureau of  Rcdunation  plan, 
which  is  based  on  the  sepantely  devised 
studies  of  these  two  Government  con- 
struction agencies,  and  which  was  an- 
nounced by  General  Pick  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Krug  on  April  11.  Ba- 
sically, it  would  adopt  the  compromises 
between  the  Army  s  308  report  and  the 
Interior  Department's  long-range  pro- 
gram announced  in  February  1941.  All 
projects  would  be  planned,  built  and 
operated  by  the  present  agencies,  with 
the  necessary  coordination  provided  by 
the  fxisting  Cohimbia  Basin  Inter- 
Agency  Committee.  This  has  been 
called — In  some  quarters — a  States' 
rights  plan — but  It  actually  gives  the 
States  no  more  authority  or  participa- 
tion in  Columbia  River  deveiof^nent 
than  the  administration  bilL  It  gives 
the  States  much  less  real  control  over 
development  policies  than  my  C.  L  C.  bill 
does. 

It  Is  the  declared  intention  of  each  of 
these  four  proposals  to  clarify  the  pol- 
icies and  coortlinate  the  procedures  ac- 
cording to  which  the  resource& — diiefly 
the  water  resources — of  the  Columbia 
River  region  shall  be  developed.  The  dif- 
ferences lie  in  the  means  to  be  taken 
toward  the  same  eiul  and  in  the  point 
of  view  of  the  persons  proposing  those 
means.  They  all  reoocniae  in  common 
tixat — up  to    now — «t  bavs    a  hodge- 


podge of  governmental  actlvltiea, 

peting  against  each  other,  subject  to 
confusion  and  misdirection,  resulting  in 
prolonged  delay  of  needed  activities  and 
overlapping  administration  of  others. 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  just  the 
basic  organizations  proposed  in  these 
four  plans  and  the  general  policies  ac- 
cording to  which  development  would  be 
carried  out  under  each  of  them.  Next 
week.  I  will  go  more  deejdy  into  the  spe- 
cific provisions  relating  to  State  water 
rights.  Irrigation,  fisheries,  taxes,  the 
provisions  relating  to  employees  of  the 
agencies  to  be  set  up.  and  so  forth. 

The  original  Authority  bill  would  have 
set  up  a  strong  Government  corporation, 
empowered  to  undertake  almost  any  ac- 
tivity its  tliree-man  board  of  directors 
decided  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
region.  Although  individual  projects 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  Congress, 
there  was  no  provision  whatever  lor  local 
control  or  participation  in  planning  or 
operation  of  the  Authority.  It  would 
have  swallowed  up  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Army  Engineers.  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  most  of  the 
activities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. Soil  Conservation  Service  and  several 
other  agencies.  It  had  broad  powers  of 
condemnation  of  existing  utility  sys- 
tems, of  privately  owned  land,  and  even 
State  properties.  It  was  not  subject  to 
the  national  reclamation  laws,  the  flood- 
control  laws,  civil-service  regulations, 
.  labor  relations  laws,  or  even  the 
of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  While  it  paid  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  subjects  of  States'  rights  and 
fair  treatment  of  its  employees,  the  Au- 
thority could  not  legally  have  been  made 
to  carry  out  those  provisions  if  its  po- 
litically appointed  bosses  decided  to  do 
otherwise. 

In  drafting  the  new  admfnistratioQ 
bill,  many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  orig- 
inal Authority  proposal  were  heeded  and 
the  Government  has  sought  to  molhfy 
CVA  critics  with  a  number  of  important 
changes.  However,  there  still  are  basic 
defects  which,  I  am  sure,  will  have  to  be 
rectified  before  CcH&gress  will  accept  even 
this  modified  version.  Among  the  major 
improvements  over  the  old  CVA,  It  would 
require  that  two  of  the  three  directors  be 
residents  of  the  area,  although  the  peopte 
of  the  region  would  have  no  part  in 
selecting  them.  It  provides  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  advisory  bodies,  to 
<^er  local  assistance  on  different  types 
of  activities,  but  gives  those  bodies  no 
specific  form,  composition  or  authoritjr. 
In  other  words,  the  directors  could 
either  take  their  advice  or  ignore  it.  It 
provides  for  public  bearings  and  a  mixiih- 
unproved  budgetary  procedure,  and 
makes  provisions  for  payments  to  State 

Instead  of  jutAinr  al  previous  plaas  for 
devek^ment,  whi<.:h  the  old  CVA  would 
have  done,  it  provides  for 
wttlXNtt  delay  al  ivesently 
IM-Qjects,  with  additional  plans  to  be 
made  aa.  an  ■»»"*—*  basis.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  prarMons  of  my  CIC  bill  wtaieh 
have  been  Incorporated,  in  one  form 
or  aiK^her.  Into  the  administration  pro- 
posals.   A  very  radical  difference  tram. 
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I gioMl  CVA  is  that  tbe  administra- 

iiOQ  bill  rtnuiie*  itm  Corporation  to 
carrr  out  its  aajor  constniction  activ- 
ities through  the  existing  agencies,  such 
AS  tlM  AnB7  castoeeri  and  l^ireau  of 
ReciaBatioa.  It  vottM  take  over  the 
Boaneville  Power  Administration  and  the 
operatiaD  of  other  comiUrtrd  projects  in 
the  area — ^aln  co|ijlm  the  pro%  isions  of 
my  bill  and  one  of  the  CIC's  chief  dis- 
fraai  the  oricnal  Authority 
I  shaB  iftT^*M«  this  provision 
at  greater  length  next  week.  Finally,  for 
fb^t  time,  the  administration  bill 
my  requirement  that  any  new 
agency  aMHt  make  adequate  provision 
for  existing  resources,  such  as  our  great 
flatav  industry,  which  previously  have 
been  given  no  protection  except  in  my 
Columbia  Interstate  Commission  bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  CVA  bill  re- 
lating to  distribution  of  electric  power 
also  have  been  greatly  modified,  although 
it  still  is  a  strong  public  power  bill.  No 
longer  would  the  CVA  have  authority  to 
condemn  and  take  over  private  power 
systems.  But  it  would  be  able  to  pur- 
chase such  systems  by  negotiation  for 
resale  to  a  public  agency,  such  as  an  REA 
cooperative,  or  a  public  utility  district,  or 
a  municipal  power  agency.  This  provi- 
sion could,  of  course,  be  used  as  a  squeeze 
play  to  force  private  power  companies 
Into  a  position  where  they  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  sell  out.  In  contrast,  my 
CIC  bill  specifically  prohibits  the  Fed- 
eral corporation  from  going  into  the  local 
distributing  business,  although  it  does 
provide  the  main  transmission  lines  from 
Government  plants  to  make  power  avsul- 
able  to  any  cooperative,  public  utility  dis- 
trict, or  other  agency  that  wants  it  at  a 
fair  price.  There  Is  another  provision 
which  my  bill  may  have  forced  into  the 
administration  proposal — that  is  a  clari- 
fication of  the  priority  to  be  given  to 
rural  and  home  consumers  in  the  sale  of 
power.  Under  the  present  Bonneville 
Power  Act  and  the  earlier  authority  bills, 
statements  have  been  included  which  say 
ttiat  priority  was  being  given  to  family 
eoBsnmers.  In  the  actual  operation, 
however,  the  public-preference  priority 
has  too  often  been  exercised  to  provide 
power  for  new  industries,  while  hundreds 
of  farmers  are  still  waiting  for  power.  I 
ctaaafed  the  wording  of  my  bill  so  that 
tlili  priority  could  be  exercised  only  for 
actual  home  and  farm  use.  Now,  I  see, 
the  administration  bill  has  followed  suit. 

So  these.  In  general  outline,  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  four  basic  pro- 
jx>sals  for  Columbia  River  development 
now  lying  before  Congress.  They  have 
been  referred  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate, 
but  no  indication  has  been  given  as  to 
when— If  at  all— hearings  will  be  held 
on  them.  If  the  subject  is  taken  up  at 
all.  it  Is  probable  that  all  four  wtU  be  con- 
sidered Jointly,  so  that  the  committees 
and  the  Congre.vs — and  the  pubhc — can 
have  the  benefit  of  full  dt5cus.<ilon  of  the 
merits  and  disadvantages  of  each.  Then 
the  ccmmlttee  probably  would  write  an 
entire  new  bill,  incorporating  the  most 
acceptable  provialons  of  these  four  dif- 
ferent approaches  In  the  hope  of  devis- 
ing a  program  actually  tailored  to  the 
peculiar  problems  and  nerd.s  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


Next  week  I 


ivill  discuss  a  number  of 


thf  specific  proi  isions  of  these  bills,  out- 
lining some  of  he  things  that  I  believe 
are  essential  in  i  Jiy  proposal  which  would 
be  satisfactory  fo  our  people.    For.  in  my 

legislation  should  be  en- 
acted which  do^  not  take  fully  into  ac- 
count the  desire  s  and  hopes  and  rights  of 

live  in  the  region  served 
by  the  workhorse  of  the  Northwest,  the 
Columbia  River 


Fooliog  the  Public 


EXTENSIpN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  llAUL  B.  DAGUE 


or 
IN  THE  HOU3I: 


l»E!«NSTLVANIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdt.y,  April  26.  1949 


hesita  te 


Mr.  DAGUE 
to  extend  my 
of   the   Record 
which  appeare< 
ville  <Pa.)  Recqrd 
out  that  the 
did   not 
facts  in  their 
faiTO  vote.    I 
to  call  attentio 
ice   being 
Williams  in  se 
ceining 
made  by  the 
recent  campaigh 


According   to 
on  this  page  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
Remarks  in  the  Appendix 
I   include   an   editorial 
recently  in  the  Coates- 
This  editorial  points 
President  and  liis  satellites 
to   digress    from   the 
Program  of  garnering  the 
pelieve  it  also  important 
to  the  outstanding  serv- 
perfbrmed   by  Senator  John 
tfeing  the  public  right  con- 
ions   which  were 
President's  aides  during  the 
The  editorial  follows: 


misrep  resentati 


rOOIING    THE    PUBLIC 


■lay  Tucker,   in   his  article 
other  day  concerning  Sec- 


retiry  of  Agrlciltiire  Charles  F.  Brannan. 
even  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  d )  not  hesitate  to  stoop  to 
wrong  informati  m  In  their  search  for  votes 
in  an  election. 

Mr.  Tucker  polhts  out  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent. In  his  cami  algn.  Informed  farmers  that 
the  Eightieth  Cc  ngress  had  sold  them  down 
th«!  river  througt ,  refusal  to  provide  Increased 
grtiin  capacity  s  :orage.  he  was  giving  them 
Information  wt  ich  was  absolutely  false. 
But  the  farmers  swallowed  it.  and  some  of 
tho  farm  States  vhtch  are  normally  Republi- 
can cast  their  electoral  votes  t<x  Harry 
Troman. 

Not  so  long  agb  we  discussed  this  question 
wlt;h  a  "gentlemiin  farmer."  He  is  president 
of  an  insurance  company,  but  had  a  large 
farm  which  he  <  perates.  not  as  a  plaything, 
but  for  a  profit.  He  said  that  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  wa  i  running  for  the  Presidency, 
he  attended  mee  Ings  of  farmers  In  his  home 
State  of  Indian)  .  and  all  the  farmers  were 
"ac4d"  on  the  nea  that  Mr.  Truman  was 
honest  In  his  s  >peals  to  the  farmers,  and 
thiit  he  could  (  o  something  to  keep  farm 
prices  high.  Th  s  gentleman  (Minted  out  to 
tbo  other  farm  m  that  Truman  had  also 
pnunlMd  the  hoi  uewlves  to  bring  food  prices 
down  to  a  fair  1  (vel.  but  they  laughed  that 
cn«  off  and  the  district  went  for  Trunutn. 

"I  attended  oi  le  of  the  meetings  of  these 
same  farmers  early  thU  year."  said  this  In- 
surance preside  it-farmer,  "and  they  were 
down  In  the  dur  ips.  The  bottom  had  fallen 
out  of  tite  price  i  of  many  of  their  crops.  I 
could  have  said  'I  told  you  so,'  but  I  re- 
frained. But  some  of  them  told  me  follow- 
ing ttM  meetlnf  that  I  was  right  and  they 
bad  been  wrong  " 

But  the  big  o  Istake  In  the  campaign  last 
fall  was  made  by  the  Republicans,  who  failed 
to  lake  advuuta^  e  uX  the  propaganda  put  out 


by  Truman.  It  was  known  to  the  Republi- 
can candidate  and  his  followers,  because  for- 
mer Banking  and  Currency  Chairman  Jesse 
Wolcott.  of  Michigan,  had  sent  a  20-page 
report  to  Governor  Dewey. 

For  some  reason  known  only  to  the  high 
Republican  command,  this  report  was  not 
used.  The  GOP  candidate  might  have 
pointed  out  that  while  the  Trumanltes  were 
declaring  there  was  a  shortage  of  grain  ca- 
pacity storage  It  was  due  to  the  Truman 
policy  of  preventing  the  shipment  of  grain 
to  places  where  there  was  plenty  of  storage. 
He  could  have  made  It  clear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  was  selling  portable  grain 
bins,  available  to  anybody  who  wished  them, 
and  he  could  have  charged  that  both  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture were  deliberately  double-crossing  the 
farmers. 

The  vicc-presldentlal  candidate.  Harold 
Staissen.  should  have  known  that  the  Infor- 
mation being  given  cut  at  Washington  was 
Incorrect.  After  all.  he  knew  that  In  hla 
own  State  there  was  grain  storage  capacity 
available  at  the  time  Washington  was  blam- 
ing the  Eightieth  Congress  for  a  shortage. 

But  there  Is  nothing  funnier  or  more  com- 
plicated than  politics.  Dewey  and  his  co- 
horts may  have  failed  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  situation,  or  they  may  have 
had  the  Idea  that  It  vras  wrong  to  use  It. 
Stassen,  possibly.  In  view  of  his  1952  aspira- 
tions, may  have  felt  that  Dewey's  defeat 
would  not  be  such  a  big  disappointment. 

But  the  whole  story  is  a  disgrace. 

One  loses  confidence  In  political  cam- 
paigns after  discovering  that  even  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  hesitate 
to  give  out  wrong  Information  In  his  cam- 
paign for  votes. 


Father   Janipero   Serra,   Missionary   and 
Teacher  Extraordinary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirCRNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTa 

Tuesday,  April  26.  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 

my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  brief  exercises  on  Sunday, 
April  24,  1949.  in  Statuary  Hall,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  exercises  was  to  commem- 
orate the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  departure  of  Father  Junipero  Serra 
from  Spain  to  America.  This  man  did 
a  remarkable  work  during  his  own  life- 
time in  the  new  and  romantic  country 
known  as  California.  As  Is  the  case 
with  all  great  men,  his  shadow  extended 
far  beyond  his  om  lifetime.  His  atti- 
tude and  spirit  in  laying  down  his  life  in 
an  eflort  to  teach  and  Christianize  the 
Indians  Is  having  a  great  influence  on 
people  today.  A  large  program  is  under 
way  In  California  to  restore  the  21  mis- 
sions which  were  built  as  the  result  of 
the  efforts  and  program  of  Father  Serra. 
The  life  of  this  great  padre  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  people  and  especially  to 
many  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

With  us  at  these  ceremonies  were 
Rev.  Fr.  Virgil  Cordano.  O.  P.  M..  and 
Franciscan  friars  from  Holy  Name  Col- 
lege of  Washington.  D.  C.  and  others 
from  various  Catholic  orders.  Father 
Cordano  happens  to  be  from  my  congres- 
sional district  and  I  wish  I  could  claim 
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Wm  as  a  constituent,  but  he  now  resides 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

Father  Cordano  delivered  a  very  In- 
spiring and  Informative  address.  It  was 
my  honor  and  pleasure  to  represent  the 
California  Society  of  Washington  and 
in  that  capacity  to  make  a  short  speech 
concerning  Father  Jimipero  Serra,  and 
to  place  a  wreath  at  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Father  Serra  in  Statuary  Hall. 

Junipero  Serra  is  one  of  the  represent- 
atives of  California  in  Statuary  Hall. 
The  people  of  California  can  well  be 
proud  of  this  representative  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame.  His  life  was  a  true  reflection 
of  the  real  Christian  spirit  whose  cardi- 
nal principles  are  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  In 
our  complex  civilization  of  today  that 
spirit  is  more  needed  than  ever  before. 
Freedom,  security,  and  opportunity  can 
best  flower  in  a  civilization  motivated 
by  Christian  imnciples.  By  living  the 
true  Christian  hfe,  people  of  the  world 
can  become  men  of  good  will  and  strife, 
turmoil.  Jealousy,  and  violence  be  ban- 
ished from  the  earth.  This  is  what 
Junipero  Serra  desired  and  what  we  need 
and  want  today. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  addresses  delivered  by  Father 
Cordano  and  myself: 
itnr— ■  or  bom.  lkbot  jobmsow.  or  caupaama 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  today.  In  this 
historic  Chamber,  honor  the  memory  of 
Father  Junipero  Serra.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  he  left  Spain  for  that  great  western  em- 
pire known  as  America.  Why  did  he  go  to 
this  great  unknown  continent  which  was 
then  practically  a  limitless  wilderness?  It 
was  not  to  get  rich  which  frequently  Is  the 
motive  of  pioneers  and  adventurers.  It  was 
not  to  make  explorations  for  geographic  or 
scientific  purposes.  He  wmt  to  teach  and 
Christianize  the  Indians  of  America.  We 
should  always  bear  that  in  mind  wben  we 
think  of  this  great  cliaracter.  He  wanted 
aaerely  to  increase  the  intelligence,  knowl- 
edge, morals  of  the  Indians,  and  above  all.  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  CSulatlan  re- 
ligion. He  wanted  to  develop  tbe  person- 
ality of  every  individual  and  to  dignify  his 
existence  as  an  image  of  God.  That  Is  tbe 
special  and  important  significance  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  Patiier  Sara. 

The  physical  evidence  of  his  wox^  is  found 
in  the  21  T"««ri~«  that  were  built  in  Cali- 
fornia; nine  \inder  his  specific  supervision. 

Two  htmdred  years  hare  passed  since 
Father  Serra  made  his  eventful  and  uncer- 
tain Journey.  His  personal  efforts  produced 
•omc  good  results.  But  have  we  tn  the  in- 
tervcnlng  two  centxiries  profresnd  along  the 
lines  of  the  cuilwifors  at  Father  Serra?  As 
to  our  own  Nation  we  can  give  a  weak  afBr- 
mative  answer.  We  undoubtedly  have  built 
a  civilization  that  dignifies  the  indlrldual. 
gives  him  more  perscnskl  freedom,  a  better 
standard  of  Uvlng  and  more  equitable  dis- 
trtbution  of  the  Ration's  wealttu  But  as  a 
country  we  also  hare  failed  to  furnish  the 
leadership  that  would  make  world  peace 
more  likely.  The  world  as  a  whole  seems 
to  me  to  have  made  little  progress  tn  a 
spiritual  way  during  these  two  centurtes. 
An  Interminable  number  of  wars.  Incloding 
two  within  our  tizne.  have  been  foogfat.  War 
Is  marcty  Wgsttinl  murder  and  certainly 
Chrlsttanlty  or  an  enlightened  world  opinion 
would  not  condone  murder.  The  Christian 
■plrtt  has  not  been  rery  prevalent  la  Ukt 
condoct  of  the  foreign  xMcm  cf  the  cMUMtf 
eoimtrles  of  tbe  world. 

Today  we  are  menaced  by  the  threat  of  a 
philceophy  that  does  not  recognize  nor  be- 
lleve  in  a  God:  that  bases  itt  conduct  and 
program  on  a  purely  materialistic  phtloscphy 


and  that  also  believes  It  to  be  Its  mission  to 
bend  every  nation  and  group  to  its  way  of 
thinking  and  living.  If  tills  cannot  be  done 
by  peaceful  persoaskm  or  penetration  thai 
it  must  and  will  be  done  by  force. 

If  we  could  get  ti>e  pec^le  and  the  coim- 
tries  ot  the  world  back  on  the  pathway  at 
Father  Serra.  our  tiope  and  aspiration  for 
peace  ml^t  be  realised.  The  peoples  of  tbe 
world  want  peace,  above  all  else.  But  road- 
blocks are  placed  in  the  pathway  to  peace 
by  designing  dictators  and  would-be  rgents 
of  the  pecple.  If  we  could  only  get  repre- 
sentative government  tiiroughout  the  world, 
we  would  liave  no  wars.  If  the  foreign  olBces 
of  tlie  various  countries  throo^bout  tlte 
world  would  practice  Ctuistian  principles 
in  their  dealings  with  tlieir  neighbors  in  xhe 
family  of  nations  we  would  have  no  war. 

We  cannot  win  the  peace  by  armaments 
alone.  Tbey  may  be  necessary  In  this 
transition  period  but  in  tlie  long  run  we 
must  have  good  wfll  aiui  muttial  oonHdenee 
among  the  family  of  nations  to  make  peace 
permanent.  This  is  notlilng  more  than 
practical  Christianity  in  Government.  If 
tliere  has  been  200  years  of  Father  Serra's 
efforts  in  every  Nation  of  the  world,  we  would 
not  today  be  worrying  about  war  nor  wotild 
we  be  suffering  from  ita  aftermatii.  If  we 
teach  and  preach  and  thus  make  men  asore 
Intelllgerrt.  tolerant  and  religious  tbla  may 
reflect  itself  in  the  conducts  at  governments. 
Then  the  beginning  of  lasting  peace  will  be 
here.  Then  indeed  can  Father  Serra's  dream 
of  a  peaceful  and  Clirlstlan  America  be 
translated  into  a  peaceful  and  Christian 
world. 

For  tlicse  and  other  reasons  I  consider  It 
a  distinct  honor  and  a  deep  pleasure  to  place 
tills  wreath  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Stattie  at 
Father  Jmiipao  Serra.  on  bebalf  at  tbe 
California  Delegation  in  Congress  and  of  tbe 
California  State  Society  of  Wasbfngton 

.w^ip—  or  err.  rx.  nacxL  caeaaivo.  o.  r.  v.. 
or  SAxra  a>rwat<.  CAUr. 

Padre  Junipero  Serra  Is  admired  and  ez- 
tcdled  today  as  a  spirited  coloniser,  an  tm- 
tirlng  bulldor  of  missions,  and  the  bearer  of 
ctilture  and  civilization  to  our  Western 
States.  He  was  all  tbls  and  as  such  be  is 
an  Inspiration  to  many  today. 

But  to  me  and  others  wlio  go  about  In 
tbe  same  brown  robe,  wiiite  ccstl.  and  open 
— »»/i»i«  as  <ud  tbls  gallant  apostle  of  Cali- 
fornia. Padre  Junipero  Serra  Is  above  all  a 
man  of  God.  a  priest,  and  a  Franciscan  friar. 
In  tbe  name  of  his  successors  along  the 
Peciflc  coast  and  all  in  the  United  States 
who  belong  to  tbe  same  Franciscan  family 
and  labor  In  our  48  States.  I  wish  to  add  a 
word  of  pralae  for  one  wbo  Is  an  Inspiration 
to  us  m  oar  work  of  t«MetniH>g  tbe  love  at 
God  and  our  fdknr  man  in  tbe  citizens  of 
these  United  SUtca.  We  do  not  daim  to  be 
discoverers  of  new  lands  and  tireless  btillders 
of  material  stmctorcs.  but  vre  bave  tmited 
omsalwa  wttb  Padre  Serra  In  bringing  God 
to  men  and  men  to  God.  tbe  soul  of  true 
culture  and  dvIllBitlQn.  With  Serra  we 
know  that  a  ctvUlaBtion  witbout  rdiglon  Is 
like  tite  bouse  of  tbe  Gospd  which  was  boUt 
tipcn  sand.  The  rain  f^  and  tbe  HooiIb 
cane  aad  tbe  winds  blew  and  beat  against 
that  iKJOse  and  It  fell,  utterly  ruined. 

Rather.  Serra  was  like  tbe  wise  man  at  tbe 
Gospel  wbo  knew  that  if  bis  bouse  were  to 
stand  it  had  to  be  built  upon  rock.  Spanlab 
soldiers  came  to  our  sbores  to  extend  tbe 
tranttars  at  tbe  native  land,  but  Serra  left 
tbe  oomfbrU  of  home,  bis  fame  as  a  preacher 
and  renown  as  ptofliasor  to  extmd  tbe  King- 
dom of  God.  tbe  rock  that  woidd  soppott  the 
frontiers  of  bis  nation. 

Tbe  dvU  ruter  brovight  the  Spanish  flag 
to  oar  dMRs:  Smn  cairled  tbe  Oiristian 
cross.  beUrrtDg  ttast  If  be  planted  the  cross 
on  our  land  tbe  Oa^  woirtd  ever  wave  over  It. 

If  be  raised  np  a  aaatetlal  Imllding  it  was 
to  point  bcavenwards  to  the  stars;  when  he 


tramped  tbe  dusty  trail  called  tbe  "tl  Oamino 
Beal"  (The  King's  Highway)  it  vras  to  brtaf 
men  tbe  knowledge  that  there  was  another 
royal  road  to  be  traveled  to  a  far  country 
above;  while  the  governor  claimed  the  land 
for  Spain.  Serra  claimed  its  inhabitants  tor 
Heaven. 

His  was  tbe  fortune  of  having  lived  long 
enough  to  see  neariy  tJOOO  Indians  converted 
from  paganism  to  Christianity,  from  barbar- 
ism to  civilization.  Be  himself  personally 
supervised  the  construction  of  9  missions, 
confirmed  over  5,000  of  his  people,  and 
walked  over  13,000  miles  in  search  of  souls 
in  need  of  God.  Besides  ralalag  up  9  of  the 
21  missions  that  remind  the  traveler  of  to- 
day cf  a  glorloas  past  be  reared  up  struc- 
tures not  built  wltb  *«»~*«.  for  while  the 
Indians  worked  and  rested  with  him.  con- 
versed and  prayed  wltb  blm.  they  were  un- 
consciously clearing  away  from  their  hearts 
tbe  ttalckei  of  •nperatttlon.  tbe  bitter  weeds 
of  hatred  and  rivtnjw  and  filling  tbelr  bearta 
with  tlie  love  of  tlieir  Creator  and  their  fd- 
low  man. 

.  At  tbe  present  time  California  Is  oobi- 
memorating  tbe  centennial  of  tbe  diecovefy 
of  gold  and  iu  rapid  rise  to  statehood. 
tMB  be  held  in  high  honor  and 
will  be  retold.  But  we  matt 
the  iwaises  of  this  valiant  man  of  God. 
Padre  Junipero  Serra.  One  of  tbe  reasons 
why  Spain  s«it  colonizers  up  tlie  coast  of 
Califomia  was  tbe  fear  lAie  had  of  tbe  down- 
ward marcb  of  tbe  Biaiitena  fraa  tbe  north. 
If  it  srcre  not  for  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
Serra.  California  must  bave  been  left  to  be 
abeorbed  by  the  enemy  creeping  dovm  from 
tbe  north.  Tbere  is  a  lesson  In  this  for  tis 
today.  To  iasun  oar  civilization  vre  must 
build  fi.siiijssts.  not  only  material 
but  aptrttOBl  edlffrea;  we  too  must 
tbe  croas  of  Cbrist  in  tbe  hearts  of  tbe  Irre- 
Ilgloaa  of  onr  Ration.  Serra  brought  tbe 
aaving  cross  to  our  sbores  and  holds  it  aloft 
In  our  Capitol,  for  in  It  is  salvation  for  tbe 
Individual  and  our  beloved  NatiOB.  If  It  Is 
planted  in  our  midst  tbe  flag  of  tbe  red. 
srhite.  and  blue  arill  ever  wave  over  tbia  i 
of  the  free. 


Iiacahi,  Martyred  Friead  of  IJk  Soatk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  cauFoaxu 

Di  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATH^ES 

Tuesdag.  April  26. 1949 

Mr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tkm  with  the  observation  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  untimdy  assantnatkm  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  April  14.  1865,  at 
the  Ford  Theater  here  in  Washington, 
Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  attended  and  heard 
a  remarkable  lecture  by  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Kincaid,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, and  I  felt  certain  that  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  this  distinguished  edu- 
cator and  resklent  of  what  is  commonly 
termed  the  South  of  our  beloved  Na- 
tion, would  be  of  interest  and  inspira- 
tion to  all 

The  hfe  and  service  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln has  long  been  my  guide  in  tbe 
history  of  America,  and  it  is  again  my 
pleasure  to  be  presently  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Club,  in 
my  home  city  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.  Re- 
cently, when  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Club, 
of  Washington,  did  the  honor  of  elect- 
ing me  as  one  of  fts  board  of  directors. 
I  again  renewed  my  decision  to.  in  every 
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w«y  possible,  perpetuate  the  worthiness 
and  righteousness  of  this  citizen  of  the 
ages,  therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
the  text  of  the  address  which  I  heard, 
with  you: 

LJIVCOI.N.    MAXTTSZS   niUCT>  OT  THX   SOTTn 

We  meet  todaj  vbere  an  event  occiirred 
Wbleli  ahall  nerer  be  forgotten  tn  tbe  an- 
nals of  BMnklnd.  We  are  at  tbe  place  where 
the  life  of  a  great  nattonal  leader  was  ex- 
tlnguiabcd.  MortalltT  ended  for  Abraham 
Uncoln  AprU  15.  <865.  and  an  Immortality 
began  which  has  been  an  !naptrlng  Influence 
for  all  freedom-lOTlng  people.  By  ihla  meet- 
tag  today  «•  bridge  the  long  apan  of  years 
katwWB  tbli  Boemorable  past  event  and  the 
ItVllig  prMtBt.  Tbe  great  personality  of  long 
•go  wbo  aK  bnmanlty  farther  along  the  roiui 
toward  the  attainment  of  unhvrsally  desired 
fo«la  la  still  alive  and  pleading  the  cause 
tor  which  he  aacrlflced  his  mortal  body. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  not  privileged  to 
visit  this  sacred  memorial  often,  the  pres- 
ence and  Inspiration  of  Ab.aham  LtneoUi  Is 
•specially  near  today.  Our  thougbts  easily 
conjure  up  the  dramatic  circumstances  of 
that  tragic  hour  84  years  ago  when  one  ci  the 
world's  greataat  leaders  passed  Into  eternity. 
But  it  Is  not  so  much  that  event  which  Is 
recalled  at  this  moment,  as  It  la  the  great 
deathless  heart  which  beat  In  unlaon  with 
the  hope*  of  all  free  people  and  encompaased 
the  Ideals  and  princlplea  which  have  made 
thla  country  the  greatest  and  most  pos/erful 
force  in  the  world.  Here  in  this  tnomeiit  we 
can  see  In  majestic  perspective  thi;  towering 
fig-ure  of  a  locely  man  still  walking  aanong 
us  and  still  speaking  for  peace,  uiiders.and- 
Ing  and  good  will;  still  inspiring  and  lead- 
ing us  confidently  ahead  in  a  confusect  and 
ttirbulent  period  of  history.  Trxily  we  may 
say  Kuch  leaders  as  Abraham  Lincoln  laever 
die. 

As  a  southerner  and  a  descendant  of  a 
Confederate  soldier  and  as  the  present  head 
of  an  Institution  which  la  a  living  merrorial 
to  Lincoln  in  the  heart  of  the  South.  1  can 
apeak  of  the  universality  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator. For  more  than  30  years  I  have 
lived  In  close  association  with  the  spirit  of 
Lincoln,  and  intangibly  btrt  positive!;  the 
iMSons  of  his  life  have  become  a  part  of  my 
taharltanoc  as  they  have  in  the  Uvea  of  many 
tboota&ds  of  others  who  have  four  i  the 
opportunity  for  broader  and  richer  living 
at  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Through  such  institutions  at  the  one  with 
which  I  am  associated  and  through  the  in- 
oumcrabl*  Lincoln  slirtnes  ••  this  which  our 
Natkw  prcaerved.  we  can  translate  Lincoln's 
life  and  memory  into  the  Uvea  and  conscious- 
ness of  all  our  people.  In  that  way.  we  can 
build  a  stronger,  more  dynamic  America..  If 
we  can  live  thus,  dose  to  tbe  great  leadens  of 
America  and  try  to  praaarve  the  prtncipln  of 
fiaettom  and  damocracy  which  they  won  for 
Ui  at  so  gnat  a  aacrtflce.  our  Nation  ca^inot 
swing  far  from  iU  orbit  and  all  peoples  e^ery- 
where  can  look  upon  America  as  a  fixed  and 
guiding  star  in  the  firmament  of  tbe  W3rld. 

As  we  turn  to  a  contemplation  of  the  tragic 
event  which  occtjrred  at  this  place  84  jears 
ago.  It  la  easy  to  recall  the  abadow  of  sorrow 
and  dtatreaa  which  a|Mvad  over  our  torn  and 
bleeding  country.  Although  we  were  then 
■till  divided  and  fighting  among  ourselves. 
tba  a— Bstnatlon  of  Lineoin  ran  through  the 
North  and  South  like  a  great  btlgbting  dis- 
aster. There  was  weeping  and  sorrow  in  mil- 
lions of  homes  throughout  the  land,  and 
even  in  the  rebelUoua  sections  of  the  South 
there  waa  aomethtng  of  the  same  feeling  of 
borror. 

I  have  had  occasion  In  recent  years  to  niaka 
a  study  of  the  place  Lincoln  holds  in  tba 
South.  We  know  that  there  were  grcst  seg- 
menu  of  the  suuthcrn  region  which  <»ere 
domlnantly  Union  In  aentiment  and  that 
even  throughout  tba  araaa  where  there  waa 
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the  greatest  suffe  ring  t>ecau8e  of  the  war.  ex- 
treme hatred  of  Lincoln  did  not  exist  ex- 
cept in  isolated  »isea.  During  the  war  the 
•outhern  leaders  played  up  the  horrors  of 
the  war  and  attributed  to  Lincoln,  as  the 
national  leader,  i  luch  of  the  suffering  which 
came  to  the  Sout  \.  On  the  other  hand,  calm 
reflection  on  th(  part  of  all  the  southern 
people  made  ther  t  admit  that  Lincoln's  poli- 
cies could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise. 
When  the  news  of  his  aaaasslnatlon  swept 
throughout  the  J  outh.  any  feeling  of  hatred 
which  the  soulhdrn  people  may  have  previ- 
ously possessed  g  ive  way  to  distress  and  fear 
of  the  reprisals  \'hlcb  might  follow. 

I  have  been  Interested  in  the  general  re- 
action of  the  B01  thern  press  and  leaders  In 
the  South  Imme^  llately  following  the  assas- 
sination. While  ministers  throughout  the 
North  were  hold  Ing  memorial  services  de- 
ploring the  dastardly  act  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  and  declal  nlng  upon  the  greatness  of 
Abraham  Llncoli  .  similar  services  taking  a 
different  form  w  ^re  held  In  many  churches 
throughout  the  South.  I  believe  that  the 
views  of  Dr.  J.  1  «nslng  Burrows,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptli  t  Church.  Richmond.  Va.. 
were  somewhat  typical  of  those  held  by 
leading  minlstei  s  throughout  the  ^  uth. 
On  Sunday.  Aprl.  23.  1865.  Dr.  Burrows  de- 
voted his  entire  lermon  to  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln.  Although  he  presented  the  usual 
viewpoint  of  ths  South  toward  the  Civil 
War,  he  saw  in  Lincoln's  assassination  an 
omen  of  great  evi  I.  Said  he.  "If  the  deed  was 
a  calamity  to  the  North.  It  was* a  more  harm- 
ftil  calamity  to  tl  te  South.  •  •  •  We  have 
even  more  reasor  to  mourn  over  the  murder 
than  the  people  cf  the  North.  Its  tendencies 
are  to  Inflict  a  c  eeper  Injury  upon  us  than 
even  upon  them.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
June  1.  1865.  which  had  been  appointed  by 
President  Johnsc  n  as  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  mourning.  Dr.  Burrows  observed  the 
day  In  his  pulp  t  quite  appropriately,  and 
had  this  to  say:  "We  have  no  feelings  but 
those  of  horror  a  ad  Indignation  and  grief  In 
contemplating  tY  is  deed  of  Infamy.  •  •  • 
Whatever  may  have  been  our  views  of  the 
political  doctrines  and  policy  [Lincoln]  rep- 
resented, we  hae  but  one  voice  and  one 
heart,  of  profoun  I  and  abhorrent  condemna- 
tion of  the  bruta  criminality  of  those,  who- 
ever they  may  1;  e,  who  are  directly  or  re- 
motely Implicated  In  the  atrocious  deed. 
And  this  I  am  g  ad  to  know,  for  the  honor 
of  humanity  and  Christianity.  Is  the  univer- 
sal voice  of  th<  people  of  this  city  and 
State." 

I  give  you  these  quotations  from  Dr.  Bur- 
rows because  th«  examination  of  other  ser- 
mons preached  lii  southern  pulpits  Indicates 
that  he  was  refle<  ting  the  attitude  of  most  of 
the  southern  pec  pie  toward  the  tragic  pass- 
ing of  the  Presldi  nt. 

Let  me  also  g  ve  you  the  tribute  of  one 
northern  soldiei  temporarily  located  In 
KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.  This  soldier,  John  S.  Mc- 
Graw,  of  the  Lni  [lana  Volunteers,  was  In  a 
Knozvlile  hosplta ,  on  April  16.  1865,  when  the 
news  of  the  assasa  inatlon  was  received  In  that 
southern  commu  ilty.  Knoxvllle  was  about 
evenly  divided  In  sentiment  during  tbe  war, 
but  east  Tenneaa*  e  was  predominantly  Union 
In  sentiment.  II  r.  licGraw.  In  writing  to  his 
wife,  stated  that  I  be  aaaasslnatlon  had  struck 
with  dismay  the  people  of  this  community. 
He  said,  "Kveryone  that  I  have  seen  looked 
downcast  and  soirowful.  1  have  never  seen 
anything  cause  si  ch  "  fteneral  gloom  over  the 
people  as  this.  -  Veryone  seems  to  be  horror 
stricken  at  the  p  rpetrition  of  the  deed  and 
flllad  witl:  the  bmeful  spirit  of  revenge  at 
tbe  cowardly  an  1  dastardly  act.  Everyone 
seems  to  feel  as  o  ir  country  has  lost  her  beot 
friend  and  greatcit  man.  and  I  think  myself 
that  in  the  bistoi  y  of  this  country  Abraham 
Lincoln  wUl  be  r  inked  among  the  best  and 
greatest.  Bis  dei  ih  Is  a  sad  blow  to  our  un- 
happy country  at  thla  time  when  everything 


is  unsettled.  My  eyes  have  been  filled  with 
tears  several  times  today  as  I  sat  In  my  room 
and  beard  the  gun  booming  at  regular  in- 
ter\als  of  half  an  hour  through  the  day." 

Typical  also  viras  the  feelliig  In  Louisville, 
Ky..  another  southern  city  where  sentiment 
was  divided.  Memorial  services  rrere  held  at 
many  places  In  the  city.  Prominent  among 
those  who  took  the  leadership  In  these  trib- 
utes to  Lincoln  was  Joshua  Fry  Speed.  Lin- 
coln's most  intimate  friend.  The  entire 
Speed  family  bad  remained  loyal  during  the 
war,  but  they  were  southern  In  backgrotuid 
and  aentiment.  They  represented  the  atti- 
tude of  thousands  of  families  throughout  the 
South  who  loved  their  native  land  but  de- 
plored the  circumstances  which  brought 
about  war. 

A  few  years  ago  I  found  In  the  archives  of 
the  courthouse  In  Knox  County,  Ky..  near 
the  Tennessee  border,  an  account  of  a  memo- 
rial service  held  In  Barbourvllle,  April  17, 
1865.  which  reflected  the  great  sorrow  of  the 
people  In  that  section.  In  this  Isolated 
mountain  community  a  single  telegraph  wire, 
used  for  military  purposes,  brought  the  news 
of  tbe  assassination  of  Lincoln.  Court  was 
in  session  on  Monday  morning.  Hundreds 
of  people  from  the  surrounding  communities 
had  gathered  for  the  trials  which  were  in 
progress.  Inunediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  news  court  was  adjoiirned.  and  a  court 
attendant  went  outside  and  announced  to 
the  assembled  throng  that  a  meeting  In  the 
courthouse  would  be  Immediately  held  for 
an  Important  announcement  to  be  made. 
The  little  county  courthouse  was  packed  and 
Jammed  with  people.  A  young  attorney, 
David  H.  L3rtle.  took  the  rostrum  and  made 
an  address  to  the  crowd  which  In  the  passing 
of  years  has  proved  to  be  prophetic  In  Its 
summation  of  the  life  and  character  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Since  It  Is  not  long.  I  would 
like  to  quote  In  full  that  brief  address  from 
a  native  Kentucklan  who  was  a  true  patriot 
and  lover  of  his  country: 

"Fellow  citizens  of  Knox  County,  I  appear 
before  you  this  morning  to  make  to  you  In  a 
formal  manner  the  awfvil  announcement 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  assassinated,  and  that  his  lifeless  re- 
mains now  He  pale  In  death — not  at  the  base 
of  a  statue  but  In  the  Capitol  of  a  people 
determined  to  maintain  their  national  life 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Union — not  muflled 
In  a  cloak,  but  wrapped  In  the  flag  of  his 
country. 

"Who  could  have  thought  that  at  a  mo- 
ment when  a  morning  so  bright  had  Just 
dawned  and  the  hopes  of  the  patriot  beat  so 
high  that  a  night  of  such  melancholy  gloom 
would  overspread  our  national  sky?  Brutus 
showed  his  solicitude  by  stabbing  his  friend. 
Rebellion  has  showed  Its  folly  by  shooting 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  heart  was  throbbing 
with  anxiety  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when 
he  could  safely  astonish  the  world  by  his 
clemency,  and  guild  the  southern  aky  with 
an  unfading  bow  of  hope. 

"Unfortunately  the  American  people  did 
not  know  the  goodness  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
before  hla  election  to  the  Presidencv.  and 
they  have  only  learned  it  as  It  has  t>eamed 
forth  amidst  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which 
he  has  been  called  to  pass.  If  it  had  been 
known  that  he  would  make  good  the  Immor- 
tal declaration  of  the  second  father  of  his 
country.  "The  Union  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served.' and  that  he  with  glad  heart,  where 
he  could  safely  do  so  [could]  rejoice  the 
family  circle  by  returning  the  rebel  son, 
causing  tbe  father  and  mother  to  exclaim. 
This,  uur  son.  was  dead  and  Is  alive,  was 
lost  and  la  found."  and  that  he  could  conduct 
the  American  Nation  from  the  bondage  of 
civil  war  to  the  heights  and  overlook  the 
promised  land  of  pe.ice  and  imlon,  his  path- 
way to  Washington  city  wotUd  have  been 
strewn  with  flowers  Instead  of  daggers,  and 
the  Nation  would  have  been  aaved  from  this 
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calamity  and  disgrace,  and  your  little  dty 
this  day  instead  of  being  covered  with  the 
weeds  of  motunlng  and  woe  would  have  been 
lighted  with  the  bonfires  of  rejoicing. 

"But.  fellow  citizens,  as  he  has  conducted 
us  through  the  Red  Sea  and  has  left  us  on 
the  motint,  we  must  give  his  successor  a 
cheerful  and  hearty  support,  and  he  will  con- 
duct us  safely  to  the  promised  land  of  imion. 
liberty,  and  law." 

We  cannot  say  that  this  simple  and  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Lir-coln  from  the  heart  of 
the  Kentucky  hills  was  truly  representative 
of  the  feeling  in  the  entire  South.  That  was 
most  certainly  not  true.  But  I  quote  the 
humble  Kentucky  lawyer  to  show  how  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  four  short  years  had  become 
the  Idol  of  the  common  people  In  many 
southern  sections  who  loved  liberty  and  the 
Feder.\l  Union.  These  hill  people  in  south- 
eastern Kentucky  had  scarcely  heard  of  Lin- 
coln when  he  waa  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency. That  Lincoln  was  of  their  own  kind, 
had  come  up  the  hard  way.  and  spoke  their 
language,  waa  soon  evident  after  he  was  in- 
stalled as  President.  At  first  Lincoln  was  ac- 
cepted by  these  Kentucklans  because  he  was 
the  titular  head  of  the  country  they  loved. 
But  as  the  trying  days  of  the  war  wore  on. 
more  and  more  Llncol.'.  won  the  affection  and 
finally  the  undying  devotion  of  these  hardy 
Individualists  of  the  southern  hills.  New 
that  his  death  had  come  in  the  very  hour  of 
triumph,  they  were  shocked  and  horrified, 
and  their  sorrow  was  great  indeed.  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  them  on  this  gray  Monday  morn- 
ing after  the  tragedy,  had  t)ecome  the  mar- 
tyred savior  of  tbeir  torn  and  troubled 
world. 

Historians  for  nearly  a  centviry  now  have 
been  writing  about  the  Civil  War  and  its 
blighting  consequences  ujxin  our  coimtry. 
Long  since  have  we  had  a  full  recapltulA- 
tion  of  catises  and  effects  of  this  tragic  era 
of  our  national  life.  There  Is  nothing  mcwe 
to  t>e  said,  nothing  more  to  be  written  In 
tribute  to  the  brave  men  who  gave  their  lives 
in  a  tiseless  conflict.  We  have  built  our 
monuments  to  the  heroic  dead  of  our  North 
and  otir  South.  We  tell  and  retell  their  ex- 
ploits, merging  into  one  united  whole  the 
story  of  their  struggle.  Victor  and  van- 
quished alike  take  their  place  side  by  side 
in  our  universal  tribute,  and  the  tragedy  of 
the  sixties  is  now  softened  and  sweetened  by 
the  mingled  tears  of  united  countrymen. 

But  as  we  come  to  this  place  where  oc- 
ctured  the  last  act  in  that  awful  drama  of 
the  Civil  War.  we  think  of  another  phase  of 
the  tragedy  which  most  people  were  slow  to 
understand  at  the  time.  If  the  South  could 
only  have  understood  that  Lincoln  did  not 
hate,  did  not  desire  war.  did  not  wish  to  de- 
stroy the  South  "s  traditions  and  institutions, 
even  the  cursed  institution  of  slavery,  and 
that  his  sole  desire  was  to  preserve  a  strong 
union  of  free  and  Independent  States,  tbe 
course  of  history  would  have  been  different. 
Indeed  to  me  the  great  tragedy  of  the  sixties 
was  the  fallixre  of  the  South  to  accept  Lin- 
coln as  their  friend  and  their  President. 

Lincoln  came  to  the  Presidency  virttially 
unknown  in  the  South.  He  was  accepted  as 
the  titular  head  of  a  party  which  the  South 
l>eUeved  was  pledgeu  to  destroy  it  economi- 
cally and  politically.  But  Lincoln  himself 
was  not  pledged  to  do  that.  He  stood  upon 
certain  Inflexible  principles  which  could  not 
be  compromised,  but  none  of  those  principles 
would  have  weakened  the  South  in  any  par- 
ticular. For  Lincoln  there  could  be  no  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  there  cotild  l)e  no  with- 
drawal from  the  Union  of  States  which  had 
adopted  as  their  charter  of  liberty,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  But  beyond 
that.  Lincoln  was  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  out  the  internal  problems  of  the  South 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution. 

It  hM  often  been  stated  that  the  South 
bad  no  greater  friend  than  Lincoln.  The 
Verdict   of   history    now    attesU   that.    But 


passions,  bitterness,  and  narrow  sectionalism 
prevented  that  acceptance  in  those  dark  days 
Lincoln  was  of  the  common  people.  His 
forebears  had  lived  long  enough  In  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  to  gain  the  flavor  of  the  South. 
He  himself  grew  up  In  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom  and  Independence  which  the  frontier 
nurtured  with  lavish  abtindsmce.  Combine 
that  southern  heritage  of  Lincoln  with  the 
stalwart  ruggedness  of  the  western  frontier 
and  you  have  the  leader  who  came  into  power 
at  a  time  of  supreme  crisis.  Wise,  tolerant, 
understanding.  sympRthetlc  with  all  groups. 
and  intensely  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  the 
founding  fathers,  he  represented  all  section^ 
of  the  country  with  objective  consideration 
of  what  was  good  for  the  whole. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  this  com- 
paratively unknown  national  leader  could 
not  turn  back  the  forces  which  for  genera- 
tions had  been  rising  toward  the  irrepressible 
conflict.  Perhaps  in  otir  national  life  some 
fundamental  lasties  bad  to  be  settled  in  war. 
rather  than  by  peaceful  methods.  If  only 
the  South  could  bave  taken  Lincoln  as  tbair 
leader,  ratbar  than  rejacttng  bla  eamaat 
efforts  to  appaase  and  compromlae  on  tba 
basis  of  his  convictions  which  history  has 
proved  to  be  right  and  Just,  we  could  have 
avoided  tbe  awful  holocaust  which  set  our 
Nation  back  for  half  a  centtiry. 

But  there  la  no  need  to  speculate  upon  this 
eventuality.  It  Is  rather  for  our  people  to 
turn  from  what  might  have  been  to  what  was 
and  is.  and  to  take  from  the  story  of  our 
glorious  Nation  the  lessons  we  need  to  make 
a  part  of  our  life  and  philosophy.  We  need 
no  longer  think  of  any  o€  our  national 
leaders  as  sectional  or  partisan.  They  belong 
to  all  our  people,  and  their  lives  and  contri- 
butions make  up  the  magnificent  record  of 
our  Nation. 

All  cf  us  bave  otir  own  particular  heroes. 
We  love  our  country  In  proportion  to  otir 
respect  and  veneration  for  the  men  and 
women  who  built  our  Nation.  I  suppose 
that  is  a  natural,  human  attribute.  We 
read  our  history,  we  thrill  over  the  exploits 
of  our  heroes,  and  we  come  to  love  and  re- 
spect our  country's  institutions  and  privi- 
leges because  of  the  labor  and  sacrifices  of 
those  who  have  gone  before. 

For  me,  a  southerner,  there  are  many  na- 
tional heroes  whom  I  cherlah.  Strangely, 
perhaps,  I  have  upon  the  walls  of  my  study, 
side  by  side,  the  picttires  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Robert  E.  Lee.  To  my  friends  In 
the  North  that  may  t>e  hard  to  explain.  But 
it  is  easy  for  me  to  reconcile  that  apparent 
incongruity. 

My  regard  for  Robert  E.  Lee  Is  not  because 
he  was  a  vanquished  leader  of  a  lost  cause 
who  should  have  led  his  armies  to  victory. 
It  is  rather  that  he  was  a  great  patriot  who 
possessed  noble  attributes  of  character  and 
greatness.  No  one  can  read  the  story  of 
his  life  without  drawing  from  it  an  abiding 
Inspiration.  No  one  can  deny  that  he  was 
activated  by  unselfish  patriotic  motives  when 
he  faced  the  supreme  decision  which  turned 
the  course  of  his  life.  We  may  regret  his 
decision,  but  we  cannot  say  we  would  have 
done  otherwise  had  we  been  in  his  place. 

My  acceptance  of  Abraham  Lincoln  came 
later  in  Ufe.  Admiration  erf  southern  per- 
sonalities and  traditions  did  not  prevent  me 
from  turning  to  the  study  of  Lincoln  with 
genuine  enthusiasm.  It  was  Sandburg's 
Prairie  Years  which  brought  to  me  the 
revelation  of  Lincoln's  expanding  greatness. 
In  the  last  two  decades.  Lincoln  has  l>ecc»ne 
a  growing.  living  personality  whose  life  and 
ideals  I  would  cherish  as  a  guide  and  In- 
spiration for  air  peoples  of  all  the  world. 
Charles  Svans  ilughes  once  said  that  a  course 
in  tbe  study  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should  be 
given  in  evoy  college  in  .unerica.  that  no 
young  man  or  young  wocian  could  make  tbe 
study  of  Lincoln  a  part  at  his  heritage  with- 
out beliig  a  better  Ainsrtcan.  If  what 
Hughes  said  la  true,  surely  tbe  many  milliooa 


who  revere  tbe  memory  of  Lincoln  are  better 
citisens. 

So  today,  at  this  shrine,  we  come  together 
as  representatives  of  all  sections,  all  groups, 
and  all  classes,  that  we  may  more  sensibly 
feel  the  Immortal  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  -qieaks  to  tis  In  his  deathless  measagas  of 
hope.  i>eace.  and  luiderstanding.  He  lives  for 
us  in  indestructible  glory.  He  challenges  us 
in  this  era  of  world  stress  and  Ideological 
conflicts.  Upon  his  ideals  and  principles  we 
have  built  a  strong  Nation  of  a  free  and 
democratic  people,  and  we  can  be  stronger 
still  if  we  do  not  depart  from  the  sure  course 
which  he  charted  in  the  long  ago. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1949 

Mr.   WAGNER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarlcs    in    the 
Record.  I  include  tbe  following  editorial: 
otrr  or  Txrm 

As  a  singer.  Paul  Robeson,  Negro  baritone, 
is  more  than  good  and  never — they  say — 
gets  off  the  key.  Which  can  scarcely  be 
said  for  his  speech  this  week  before  the  Com- 
mtmist-lnspired  "World  Peace  Congress"  In 
Paris.  His  people,  he  declared,  would  not 
fight  for  America  but  would  ''flght  for 
friendship  with  Russia,  the  Eastern  democ- 
racies and  a  free  China." 

Naturally,  Cincinnati  Negroes  challenge 
Robestm's  right  to  s{>eak  for  them  and  others 
of  tbelr  race  in  this  country,  to  their  state- 
ments we  add  a  word:  The  so-called  Eastern 
democracies,  notably  R\issia  itself,  are  all 
slave  states.  There  are  35  Negro  colleges  in 
America  sustained  by  their  own  people  and 
by  i»1vate  benevolence.  There  are  no  such 
colleges  for  any  race — ^whlte.  yellow  or  black — 
In  Russia  Our  Negro  population  of  14,000.000 
has  70.000  of  Its  sons  and  daughters  In  col- 
lege, not  nearly  enough,  and  yet  greater  in 
propcx^on  than  in  Russia^  104.000.000.  The 
dally  wages  of  Negro  war  workers  In  the 
Wright  plant  at  Locldand  were  more  than 
the  weekly  wages  of  Russians. 

Tbe  American  Negro.  Dr.  Ralfdi  Bunche.  as 
UN  mediator  in  Palestine,  was  associsted 
with  Coiut  Polke  Bemadotte  of  the  Swedish 
royal  bouae.  succeeded  him  when  Bemadotte 
was  assassinated,  and  himself  wrought  peace 
between  Jew  and  Arab.  No  such  honor  was 
ever  paid  by  Russia  to  a  member  at  any  of 
its  racial  minu-jties.  and  what  Roaifaa  of  any 
race  has  made  a  c<»nparable  aeblavament? 

Wealth?  "We  are  determined,"  says  Robe- 
son, "to  share  this  wealth."  built,  he  a»tin- 
usd.  by  the  labor  at  Negroes  and  immigrants. 
Well,  all  of  tis  would  like  a  little  more,  and 
Conuntinists.  of  course,  would  like  to  "seize 
It"  from  somebody  else.  However,  one  sta- 
tistic is  in  point.  So  far  as  the  possession 
of  automobiles  is  a  measure  of  Individiial 
well-being,  and  it  may  t>e  as  good  a  yard^ 
stick  as  any  other,  these  are  the  facts:  The 
14.000JD00  American  Negroes  own  more  au- 
tomobUes  than  tbe  194.000.000  Ruwlana, 
plus  all  the  Negroes  In  Africa  living  ttnder 
European  control. 

Meanwhile,  as  counterpoint  to  Singer 
BobasoB'a  Paris  ditbyrambs.  tbe  annual  cam- 
paign in  this  country,  to  raise  ai.400jOOO.  to 
meet  the  needs  of  31  Negro  colleges  associa- 
ted in  tbe  United  Negro  college  fund,  pro- 
ceeds apace.  Although  he  had  other 
tboogbts.  our  gucm  is  that  Robeson  has 
helped  it. 
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Tuesday.  April  26.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Imve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
o«D.  I  wish  to  include  the  foaowinc  article 
by  Walter  Uppmann  that  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

8U0CXSSXS  AMD  Paxlusxs 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Wasuimctow.— Mr.  Acbeson.  as  he  takes 
stock  afid  kMka  ahead  to  what  is  coming, 
might  well  feel.  It  seems  to  me,  like  a  trus- 
tee who  ftnda  that  the  main  ini>— fwnta  are 
showing  a  nice  profit  but  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  sick  cats  and  dofs  ts  the  portfolio. 

He  can  have  every  r— on  to  be  confident 
that  the  great  decision  to  redress  the  balance 
of  power  Is  sticoeseful:  That  a  shooting  war 
brotight  on  by  ouuight  miUtary  aggreaslon 
has  been  made  Impossible,  by  the  meamres 
which  beg3Ui  with  the  dispatch  of  the  fleet 
to  the  Mediterranean  were  reinforced  by 
American  rearmament,  aiul  are  now  cul- 
minating in  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Be  '•^"  fed  no  less  confident  that  the  funds 
tnTctcd  In  Curopean  recoTery  are  achiev- 
ing their  main  purpose:  That  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  recovering  and  will,  there- 
lore,  be  able  to  play  their  necessary  part  In 
the  poitlcal  and  economic  reconstruction  of 
the  Western  World. 

Bat  when  Ifr.  Adiceon  turns  from  these 
laige  and  promising  achievements,  and  looks 
at  Oermany.  Japan.  China,  Greece.  Iran  and 
Korea,  the  picttire  is  not  so  pretty. 

All  the  public-relations  officers  and  all 
the  visitors,  who  have  had  the  VIP  treat- 
ment, are  unable  to  cover  the  fact  that  In 
these  places  things  have  gpoe  or  are  going 
badly.  Th<?y  are  the  headaches  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

Looking  at  the  succesaea  of  our  foreign 
policy,  which  are  very  great,  and  then  at  the 
failures,  which  are  unpleasant  and  danger- 
otis  and  costly  but  not  fatal,  can  we  not  say 
that  the  difference  between  them  is  Just 
about  vtiat  we  might  have  expected? 

vooa  ocraiALJSTS 

■nils  country  U  a  great  power  separated 
from  Europe  and  Asia  by  the  oceans,  and 
never  until  the  pest  few  years  Involved 
cloMly  and  directly  In  the  affairs  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Wlken  we  participate,  remembering  the 
tflataBce  and  aware  of  our  unfamllxarity  with 
the  complex  details — whan  we  approach  the 
old  world  as  guarantota  a«alnat  aggression, 
aa  sponaors  of  recovery  and  reconstructioci — 
vado  weU. 

''We   are  clolng  what   we   are   able   to  do. 
what  we  know  bow  to  do.  wbat 
and  history  and  a  true  — timsts  ct 
lereaU.  Hi  and  prrrnlt  «•  «•  do. 

We  are  tme  to  the 
relattoaahlp  to  the  Old  W'^ld  We  are  In 
character.  An4  though  our  power  and  mtr 
r— powattaimtes  a»e  graater  than  tbey  have 
tmn.  tbey  art  a 


tfcsni.    and 
tt  •luietvc*. 


Pot  we  d0 
think  that  we  ei 

f  iif  we  are  nm 
tt  their  mtMilon 
and  when  wt 
make  a  hash  of 


I  ealty  believe  It,  nr  bofiestty 
attfooe  else  can  do  tt, 
an  Imperial  people  who  feel 
to  rule  orar  other  paoplea, 

to  act  as  If  we  were,  we 
—  thank  heaven. 


hi  Tt 


bnt 


tl  ey 


SOI  t 


ae 


poner 


Vven  the 
«B  ea«ld  aUnost 

theablHtand 
and  Japan  and 

A  few  of  tbesa 
high  purpeats 
eome  hooae  and 
that  U  that 
they  do  not 

So  there  are 
aoldters    who 
civilians  who 
eooaparable 
legee  at  home 

Need  we.  thei 
ually  the  truth 
beginning  to, 
new    democratii : 
which   the  peojl 
wish  to  imitate 

As    the    trutl  t 
known.  Is 
by  propaganda, 
to  the  Old  World 

For  then  e 
the  enduring 
maintenance  of 
tlon   and 
the  passing  en 
em  men  t 
Imperialism. 


AM  t  MAf rsTOOMe  joa 


able  It 


and  the  best  men  among 

certainly  not  succeed.     But 

t  will  not  stay  In  Germany 

1  Lorea  and  Greece. 

have  tried  It.    They  go  with 

stay  for  a  while,  and  then 

Lake  a  long  hot  bath,  feeling 

of  thing  has  to  be  done. 

to  do  tt. 

left   to  do   these   jobs   the 

ordered    out    there,    and 

cduld  never  dream  of   having 

responalbility.   or   prlvi- 


be  astounded  when  grad- 

seeps  out,   as   at   last   it   is 

we   have  not  created   a 

Germany    and    Japan    In 

e  love  us,  admire   us,  and 

us? 

becomes    more    generally 

and  Is  not  obscured 

Lhe  relations  of  this  country 

will  Improve. 

shall  be  able  to  distinguish 

p>Iicy  of  participation  in  the 

peace  and  in  the  reconstruc- 

devel  jpment   of   the   earth — frcm 

tanglements  of  military  gov- 

inter  ention,    and    of    a    bastard 


tiat 


reco(  nlzed. 


Illinois  Is 


HON. 


Mr.  PRICE 
ago  it  was  m] 
Reccbo  an  edl 
Evening  TelegJ-aph 
ord  of  Illinois 
orable  Scott 

Today  I  hajve 
calling  to  th« 
membership 
I  will  insert 
aniazlng  recoitd 
Senator,  the 

IlUuols   is 
United  8Ut«8 

Under  leave 
an  editorial 
Journal,  of  Fitiday 
menting  on 
DorcLAa.    It 


AU  within  th  I 


WmabingUm 

Tom  Wbcid'i 


&t  «tf  .1 


of 

of  0 
all  lowtufs  nf 
Uj  >ala  the 
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'road  of  Her  Senators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


MaVIN  PRICE 


or  n.i.TMcis 
IN  THE  HOUf E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueat  ay.  April  26, 1949 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
privilege  to  place  In  the 
orial  from  the  Alton  (Dl.) 
praising  the  fine  rec- 
senior  Senator,  the  Hon- 
.  Lucas. 

the  added  pleasure  of 

attention  of   the   House 

tjirough  an  editorial  which 

the  Record  the  already 

made  by  Illinois'  junior 

Honorable  Paul  Douglas. 

astly    proud    of    her    two 

Senators. 

o  do  so,  I  include  herewith 
theEa.<5t  St.  Louis  <I11.) 
April  22.  1949.  corn- 
record  of  Senator  Paul 
fbllow.s: 


U. 


ii 


f  r  >m 


Ue 


KxetazDKKD  nmnntAH  aaMAToa 


ece  tapond^tt 


npace  of  a  week: 

Pulitzer    prlas- winning 

it,  wrote  Id  the  New 

Df  the  escellent  reoto* 

fern.  Ouoecia,  ut  IIU' 

the  Senate  <m  the 

n«hla. 

?(rtttmniet   Jay   rranklto   re« 
ereated    by    HttimUit    P^ut 
lllliMla.   and   henat<ir    Etaear 
wtieii  Utmj  MitftCktMl  tltat 
Jm  Dnllad  Matluoa  be  Invited 
alUanot, 


Atll  AtlC 


1^  Aaaoetatad  Pftm  dt«irthut«4  a  Waeb- 
tngton  dUpateh  IMOUtttIng  how  Senator 
Faot-  Dovolas  made  effecilee  vm  of  charts, 
photographs,  statistics  and  eeld  to«ic  In  a 
plea  for  a  Federal  long-range  housing  bill. 

Thus  the  junior  Senator  from  lUtnols  at> 
tracted  attention  with  his  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  In  civil  rights,  housing,  and  foreign 
affalm.  PAtn.  Douclas  la  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  but  in  the  Senate  he  Is  a  fresh- 
man who  registered  in  January — a  first 
semester  freshman. 

Ordinary  new  members  of  the  Senate  are 
content  to  watch  and  listen  for  a  while  be- 
fore Joining  in  debate.  Their  elders  account 
that  proper,  respectful  behavior  for  a  new- 
comer. 

Senator  Paw  DotrcLAs  is  a  newcomer  to 
the  Senate  but  he  has  bean  Interested  in.  and 
familiar  with  public  affairs  for  a  quarter 
century.  As  a  college  professor,  as  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  city  council,  and  as  a  lecturer 
and  political  candidate,  he  kept  himself  In- 
formed and  spoke  his  mind.  He  has  come  to 
the  Senate  admirably  equipped  for  public 
service.  There  is  no  occasion  for  him  to 
mark  time  wh^  his  talents  are  needed. 


Spiritnal  ViUlity  of  the  IrUk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\TE3 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e:^tend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered 
as  guest  speaker  at  the  annual  com- 
memorative services  for  the  martyrs  of 
the  1916  Easter  week  massacre  in  Ire- 
land at  the  Clan-Na-Gael  of  Greater 
Boston.  Banquet  Hall,  New  England  Mu- 
tual Building.  Boston,  Mass..  on  Easter 
Sunday  night,  April  17.  1949: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  our  rev- 
erend guest.  Bishop  Wright,  members  of  the 
Clan-Na-Gael.  and  to  all  whose  hearts  beat 
In  sympathy  with  the  passionate  yearning 
for  Independence  under  God.  which  is  the 
mark  of  Irishmen  everywhere,  we  meet  on 
a  night  which  crowns  that  great  Christian 
festival  of  Easter.  It  is  by  no  small  coinci- 
dence that  the  Irish  are,  at  the  same  lime, 
a  deeply  religious  people,  and  a  proud,  indi- 
vidualistic people.  Famed  for  his  humor, 
his  generosity,  and  the  openness  of  his  heart, 
the  Irishman  understands  that  he  cannot 
help  his  fellow  man  If  he  himself  Is  In  chains. 
Where  others  of  lesser  faith  sturender  to 
despair  and  despotism  he  fights  on.  In  this, 
there  is  a  lesson  for  men  and  women  all  over 
the  world  whose  present  plight  teems  to  offer 
no  hope  of  liberation. 

Let  them  look  to  the  Irish,  who  are  human 
bemgallka  theOMalvea.  and  who  for  hundreds 
of  years  ttiftrred  from  oppresAlon  without 
jrleldlng  their  sovereign  rights  as  men. 

The  day  foda  at  the  KttmUn  must  be 
pttaded  a*  they  look  at  thla  ainall  eemnUf 
whk*  iMloyhde  oM  their  f ormtHaa  for  Mb- 


j  mOflU  to  slairery  Thte  small  eoltstfjr 
where,  tar  §fn  brutality  of  tbe  t-ppwunr, 
the  wUl  tc  OMrthrow  tyraosy  po«  aUoa§n, 
Umr»  vaa  the  heart  of  faaslly  life  and  famltf 
virtues  which  ouitrrlal  power  could  not  de- 
stroy  The  Utah  tmnd  their  eMtdreo  with 
spiritual  strength  Mitf  east  tlMSi  forth  to  ail 
ctenrrs  of  the  glubt.  and  wherever  th'y 
landed  you  found  them  in  the  forefront  of 
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thoee  who  vwfe  and  liirtllii  Mid  vto  In 
HiMMloai'*  naote. 

The  OonwMiwiete  haUevw  Ibet  the  life  of 
any  latfleldiial  la  dotermlaed  hy  heredity  and 
asvlronment  eseltistrely.  In  return  for  back- 
breaking  work,  they  give  a  minimum  of  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  strictly  superrlaed  rec- 
reation. Under  them,  a  man  lives  and  dies 
In  absolute  service  to  the  self-appointed  gods 
of  the  state  without  a  mind,  a  spirit,  a  con- 
science of  bU  own.  He  becomes  a  mechanical 
thing  without  free  will,  and  without  that  op- 
portunity for  inner  development  that  leads  to 
an  awareness  of  divinity  and  of  the  happiness 
be  can  earn  In  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Ood 
when  he  has  completed  life's  Jotirney. 

To  the  Communist,  worship  of  the  state, 
for  the  brief  span  of  any  life,  is  the  only 
meaning  of  existence. 

And  they  dare  to  call  this  paradise! 

If  any  evidence  were  required  to  prove 
the  genius  of  the  Irishman,  it  is  here  In  his 
singtilar  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  nonsense. 

For  he  has  the  gift  of  Imagination,  and 
that  extra  perception  that  reveals  to  him  a 
wealth  of  human  and  spiritual  values  In  the 
tinfoldlng  experience  that  we  call  life. 

He  believes  in  the  fellowship  of  progress, 
working  and  growing  side  by  side  with  other 
men.  but  he  is  first  to  fight  against  slavery 
In  any  form. 

His  Is  the  social  Justice  of  Christianity, 
varmed  by  faith  and  hope  and  charity,  lead- 
ing to  the  true  development  of  a  human 
family  beholden  only  to  the  fatherhood  of 

God. 

It  was  this  abiding  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual,  nourished  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Son  of  God  that  has  sustained  the  race 
In  Its  long  and  succeeding  efforts  to  attain 
freedom. 

This  ts  the  mark  of  Its  spiritual  courage. 
Which  we  revere  and  In  which  we  rejoice. 

In  times  of  great  stress,  men  and  women 
of  exceptional  character  are  developed.  These 
few  and  their  sacrifices  l)ecome  symbols  of 
the  vast  but  unexpressed  yearnings  of  the 
many.  Deep  within  the  heart  of  the  aver- 
age man  are  goals  which  he  longs  for  but 
can  never  realize.  This  has  been  the  exx>e- 
rience  of  Irishmen  as  Individuals  for  centu- 
ries. Their  minds  were  tortured  by  the  \m- 
happy  lot  of  their  homeland.  Although  they 
sent  money  and  gifts  to  their  relatives  tn  the 
old  country,  neither  were  satisfied  with  this 
holding  operation.  The  Irishman  Is  a  man 
and  not  a  machine.  In  keeping  with  his  God- 
given  dignity  he  needs  freedom  as  much  as  he 
needs  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  He 
must  exist.  In  order  that  he  may  live,  but  the 
latter  is  always  the  earthly  goal  toward 
Which  he  strives. 

From  the  lips  of  our  forefathers  we  have 
heard  the  story,  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  of  the  famines  which  ravaged 
the  land.  Those  were  hard  and  bitter  times, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  oppressors 
who  were  responsible  for  the  stiflerlngs  In- 
flicted upon  the  people. 

For  years  on  end  they  endured  the  ache 
of  hunger,  and  many  were  the  young  who 
died  In  their  Infancy.  In  spite  of  thte  or- 
deal, the  race  siirvlved.  sending  Its  youth  to 
other  land*  where  they  thrived  on  the  oppor- 
tunities which  were  granted  to  them  and  of 
which  they  made  the  most 

Thoae  who  rooMlned  in  Ireland  to  faee  * 
4nttrj  aad  Iwpaiaw  fttture  did  sot  five  «p 
tlM  flfhi.  railititrt  aad  povert/'etrMfcoD  an 
they  were,  they  did  sol  hood  the  knee  to  the 
alieit  eoMiiMror  aad  M*  tmramittinf  oppraa- 


Chrlai,  aa  brought  la  tham  toy  Fatnck  thair 
patfon  aalnt;  this  was  the  iUtm  oC  tmth 
which  lights  the  way  through  the  darknaai 

and  which  all  the  material  power  in  the  world 
could  not  asaiBgntah. 

There  waaa  aaay  times  when  you  and  I 
felt  so  helpless  about  the  situation.  There 
wa«  little  that  we  oould  do  to  rid  Ireland  of 
the  chains  which  enslaved  her.  Perhaps  It 
was  we  who  needed  encouragement.  It  was 
cot  enough  to  mourn  for  Ireland.  Poaitlve 
action  waa  neoeaaary  to  show  to  Kngland  and 
the  world  that  the  InltUtlve  for  fieadom  had 
not  leaaened  In  lu  ardor  and  In  Its  capacity 
for  sacrifice. 

As  an  outlet  for  our  frtutration  and  as  an 
Inspiring  example  of  the  indomitable  htiman 
spirit,  it  was  necessary  for  some  men  to  stand 
forth  and  do  the  things  we  wanted  done  but 
could  not  do  ourselves.  We  vaguely  recalled 
other  Instances  in  history.  There  was  the 
small  band  of  ancient  Greeks  at  Thermopy- 
lae. And  the  beleaguered  Texans  at  the 
Alamo.  And  many  oth«-s  where  the  few  did 
count  the  cost  but  resisted  to  the  end.  and  in 
so  doing  won  a  moral  victory  which  gave 
heart  to  all  freemen.  Although  the  few. 
against  great  odds,  are  defeated,  their  faith 
and  their  courage  sets  In  motion  a  rallying 
tide  of  effort  In  emulation  of  their  sublime 
example.  We  are  stirred  from  our  compla- 
cency. We  wish  to  measure  up,  as  fellow  hu- 
man beings,  to  the  high  resolve  they  have 
demonstrated  with  their  lives. 

And  so  it  was  in  that  memorable  Easter 
week  of  1916  in  Ireland.  Shcotly  after  noon 
on  Easter  Monday,  the  Irish  Republic  was 
proclaimed  at  the  base  of  Nelsons  Pillar  In 
Dublin.     It  began  with  these  words: 

"Irishmen  and  Irishwomen:  In  the  name 
of  God  and  -of  the  dead  generations  from 
which  she  receives  her  old  tradition  of  na- 
tionhood, Ireland,  through  us.  summons  her 
children  to  her  flag  and  strikes  for  her  free- 
dom." 

The  proclamation  asaerts  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  Irish  to  nationhood  and  details 
the  fact  that  in  every  generation  her  sons 
and  daughters  have  given  voice  to  that  right. 
Six  times  within  the  300  years  preceding 
they  had  fought  and  bled  for  their  freedom 
only  to  be  crushed  by  overwhelming  power. 
It  concludes  with  these  ringing  wortis:  "We 
place  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Republic  under 
the  protection  of  the  Most  High  God,  whose 
blessing  we  Invoke  upon  our  arms,  and  we 
pray  that  no  one  who  serves  that  cause  will 
dishonor  it  by  cowardice.  Inhumanity,  or 
rapine.  In  this  supreme  hour  the  Irish  na- 
tion must,  by  its  valor  and  discipline  and  by 
the  readiness  of  Its  children  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  common  good,  prove  It- 
self worthy  of  the  atigust  destiny  to  which 
It  is  caUed." 

This  was  signed  by  such  men  as  Clarke, 
McDermott.  McDonagh.  Pearse,  Kent.  Con- 
nolly, and  Plunkett.  who  but  a  short  time 
later  were  to  become  martyrs  to  the  Irish 
catise  and  whose  names  would  become  en- 
shrined forever  In  Irish  hearts. 

The  revolt  was  foredoomed  to  falltire  partly 
because  the  British  Intercepted  a  vessti 
bringing  20.000  rifles,  together  with  a  million 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  partly  because 
some  objected  to  a  revolution  at  the  time. 
faced  aa  It  was  with  Ineviubie  defeat. 

ferhapa   theae    few    hmdnad   amo    and 


The  flne«t  taetlawtal  to  the  uodylag  sptT' 
ttual  Vitality  at  tha  Irtah  people  ta  that, 
thaoMfh  this  loot  afony.  thay  sever  surren- 
daMd  their  ctalma  for  froadom.  And  what 
waa  the  unifying  faith  which  soacatnad 
them?   Constant  devotion  to  the  taafhinpi  of 


They  did  not  turn 

Although  their  bodlaa  aUfht  (forfeit  tha 
prsclous  gift  of  life,  their  s^U  would  en* 
dure  and  would  sooiaday  be  vindicated  by  a 
fraa  and  ualtcd  Irelaad. 


toMMIh  af^Aal  fO«* 
000  ifttlah  aupportsd  by  artlNery,  with  Brlt- 
Ut  ratofaiaannnu  naovint  up  ateadUy.  Thia 
waa  tha  pletuta  alter  the  insurgeou  aeiaad 
the  poet  odioe  and  other  strategic  poinu  by 
surprise. 

The  ceatar  of  the  city  was  raked  by  artil- 
lery and  machine-gun  fUe  while  noncom- 
batanu  huddled  in  tanaments  or  olBoaa. 
pinned  down  by  the  fierce  street  fighting. 
Fires  broke  out  and  many  were  the  victims 
of  flames  as  well  as  bullets. 

Finally,  the  surrounded  InsurgenU  ran 
out  of  ammunition.  On  Saturday,  the  week- 
old  rebellion  came  to  an  end  with  an  order 
to  stirrender  signed  by  Padralc  Pearse  read- 
ing and  I  quote :  "In  order  to  prevent  further 
slaughter  of  unarmed  people  and  In  the  hope 
of  saving  the  lives  of  our  followers,  now  sur- 
rormded  and  hopelessly  outnumbered,  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government  at  pres- 
ent at  headquarters  have  agreed  to  uncon- 
ditional stirrender,  and  the  commanders  of 
all  units  of  the  Republican  forces  will  order 
their  followers  to  lay  down  their  arms." 

The  battle  of  Dublin  was  over,  but  in  many 
wa3rs,  tills  only  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
tragedy.  For  the  Government,  heedless  of 
the  best  opinion  In  England,  inaugurated  a 
program  of  ruthless  reprisals.  Field  general 
cotirts  martial  were  set  up.  They  were  brief, 
rarely  lasting  over  a  quarter  of  an  hotir. 
Sixteen  leado?  were  summarily  executed,  one 
of  whom,  James  Connelly,  wounded  in  the 
flghtlEg.  was  propped  In  a  chair  and  shot. 
Three  months  later.  Sir  Roger  Casement  was 
hanged  In  London. 

Althovigh  there  were  many  In  Ireland  who 
disapproved  of  the  rebellion,  the  events  which 
followed,  changed  their  minds.  Houses  were 
wrecked  without  warrant,  men  and  women 
were  shot  down  In  cold  blood  by  nervous 
English  soldiers,  and  himdreds  were  thrown 
into  Jail  who  had  never  participated  In  the 
uprising. 

This  terrorism  stirred  up  righteous  resent- 
ment among  all  the  people,  uniting  them  In 
their  determination  to  throw  off  this  alien 
yoke  once  and  for  all. 

The  Easter  martyrs  had  not  died  In  vain. 

"Never  slacken."  l)ecame  the  watchword. 

Employing  every  stratagem  of  resistance, 
the  Irish  balked  the  occxgiatlon  government 
at  every  turn.  After  World  War  I  was  over, 
they  tackled  the  job  In  earnest.  This  time, 
having  learned  from  bitter  experience,  they 
organized.  Undergrotind  activities  became 
professional  In  scope  and  effectiveness.  In 
time  they  made  conditions  so  expensive  and 
uncomfortable  for  the  British,  aided  in  no 
small  meastire  by  the  mounting  pressure  of 
world  opinion,  that  Britain  compromised. 
Eire  came  into  being  with  self-government, 
but  still  tied  to  the  British  by  tentxjtis 
strings  vihich  the  Irish  will  break  forever 
within  a  few  short  hotirs. 

The  six  northern  coxmtles  of  Ulster  re- 
main unnaturally  separated  from  the  heart- 
land. I  maintain  that  this  Is  a  fictitious 
situation  supported  by  those  who  wish  to 
keep  Ireland  divided.  But  they  shall  not 
prevail.  All  the  world  knows  that  Irelaad 
truly  means  the  whole  inland  and  not  any 
subdivision  thereof.  As  long  as  XTlster  re- 
mains apart,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emerald 

1  •■  ppBMi  td  ha  a  aaaoibar  of  that  group 
tn  tiM  OuBgiaat  «f  tta  Osttod  tutaa  whoM 

We  haea  »o« 
,  oor  thaaaaat 
of  fair  ptof  i0Mtk  aahaataa  att  km$nemn§, 
I  haft  iinradmad  a  raaottttion  aalllng  upon 
t/i  Mtatiltsh  a 
Woft  *Mt  Ufi^tin  t« 
Infrtn^ff  Iratand'f  aoeeralchif 

aad  latom  thi>  .        h  by  tsnaaMUlabla  right, 
^fff^^ftg*  to  her. 

We  look  forward  to  that  day  In  the  n^ar 
future  when  the  old  country,  whole  and  com- 
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ptete.  will  tak*  ber  honored  place  m  «  mem- 
ber of  the  famllT  of  nations. 

The  Clan-Na-Oa«l  of  Greater  Boaton.  one 
oC  Um  moat  loyal  and  Tiforoiis  of  those 
grovpa  «(K>  ItaTe  contributed  so  much  to  the 
cauat  of  Irish  fraadom,  maeta  tonight  on  a 
moat  aSpilftuaBt  ooeaaloB. 

We  honor  the  martyrs  of  Baxter  Week, 
tectire  In  the  knovledse  that  one-half  of 
the  goal  for  which  thpy  aacrlflced.  will  be 
on  tomorrow, 
flttlcf  It  la  that  the  proclamation  an- 
nouiiclJDg  the  eatabUahment  ca'  the  Irish  Re- 
public will  be  Isaued  on  the  annlrersary  of 
the  1916  rebellion.  What  vindication  for  the 
heroes  of  Suter  Week. 

Drawing  strength  from  their  example,  we 
ahall  proceed  with  redoubled  strength  to 
work  toward  that  other  goal,  which  will  mark 
the  end  of  partition. 

On  thla  joyous  evening  w«  oalahrate  the 
birth  of  a  fraa  Ireland,  and  pUdca  our  help 
to  tha  cause  of  a  united  Ireland. 

That  It  will  cocne  is  aa  certain  as  the  faith 
and  the  courage  to  ba  found  in  Iriahmen 
everywhere. 


Newton  Couty  Triple-A  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   AUC^NSAS 

D)  THB  HOUSE  OF  REi^lESKNTATIVSS 
Tuesday,  April  26.  1949 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  reccired  the  report  of  the 
Newton  County,  Ark..  trlpie-A  program 
for  1948  from  Mr.  William  J.  Nanney.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  outstanding  re- 
ports of  our  section,  and  I  Insert  It  In  the 
Rkccto  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

NurmEM  FoaTT-ncHT  ANWtJAt  Riporr  or  thx 
NswTOM  Cacwrt   AAA  Fasm   PaoouM 

urraootxmoM 

This  report,  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Newton  County  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  (better  known  as  the  AAA 
program)  for  IMS.  has  been  prepared  to  give 
the  nonfarm  group  and  the  farmer  himself 
a  better  understanding  of  the  alms  and  ac- 
compliahments  of  the  trlple-A  program. 

Since  all  of  our  people's  health,  strength. 
and  proaparity  eomea  from  the  soil,  it  la  the 
feeling  of  this  committee  that  the  public's 
reapooalbllity  in  coDserving  our  soil  is  just 
as  great  or  even  greai>r  than  their  responsi- 
bility fco-  building  and  maintaining  otir  roads 
and  w:b<y^  Still  we  have  some  who  feel 
that  the  farmer  should  bear  all  the  cost  In 
cooaarrinf  the  ■oil  upon  which  we  all  depend 
for  our  baalth  and  preaperlty. 

In  Newton  County  last  y«ar  there  were  714 
farma  with  a  total  d  »Mi  acrea  of  cropland 
that  reported  one  or  mora  conservation  prae- 
ticea  for  aastetance  through  the  AAA  program. 

In  carrying  out  these  va-'iouB  aoBMrvattao 
practices  the  la.'Tners  Invested  in  the  nelfh- 
borbood  of  987.600  or  abuut  two-thirda  of  the 
total   cost.     The  other  ooe-thlrd  waa  con- 
tributed by  the  public  In  th«  form  of  con- 
servation materials  or  servloea  and  paymenta. 
ALsnrt  H.  RAirrr,  Chmtrman. 
Oacjji  Vnxnns.  Flee  Chmirman. 
J.  T.  eBXTON.  Hember. 

Ttn  AoaTctn.TT7«s  cowaaKVATioN  tmoemAU 

The  agrlctiltural  conaervatlon  (trlple-A) 
program  has  baaa  «MabtMMd  by  OBBcrcas  to 
Malai  the  farman  In  t2M  tnmmntom  Job  of 
conserving  our  Nation's  loU. 

The  trlpI«-A  program  Is  open  to  every  farm- 
er in  the  country,  ragardleas  of  the  size  or 
location  of  hla  farm.     Congress  appropriates 


re  Its 

fur 


mcnay  each  year  to 
for  conservation   p 
conaervatlon  mateiiKls 
menta.     Th«    mone ' 
County  In  1948  waj 
on  the  banes  of  35 
4  oents  per   sore 
pasture,  and  25  cent  t 
orchards. 

This  program  is 
vision  of  a  county 
of  3  members.    The 
slsted  in  its  duties 
mltteemen.    Then 
each  year  during  th< 
Deoambar  and  any 
the  program  is  elig 
tloa  of  community 
gates  to  the  conversion 
Tef>man  is  eligible 
parted   one   or   mo 
during  the  year  in 
dertree  a  subatantl4l 
rectly  from  the 
major  ofllce  filled 
Euant  to  law.  or 
candid:. »»  during 
a  candidate  for 
serve  aa  eomovitte^man 


under  the  direct  super- 
qommlttee  which  con«l8t8 
county  committee  is  as- 
by  30  community  com- 
ct)mmitteemen  are  elected 
month  of  November  and 
farmer  participating  in 
ble  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
X)mmitteemen  and  dele- 
Before  a  commit- 
serve.  he  muft  have  re- 
conservation    practlcea 
^hich  he  was  elected  and 
part  of  his  income  dl- 
Any  person  holding  a 
an  election  held  pur- 
person  that  has  been  a 
current  year  or  becomes 
office  Is  not  eligible  to 


t(i 

.)r» 


fan» 

ty 

anr 
,  th» 
sucn 


Bt  inerals 


tts 


One  of  our  leadinjg 
Is  the  restoration 
In  applying  such 
as   superphosphate 
we  not  only  cooser 
sources,  but  at  th^ 
our  national  heaii  i 
the  plant  growth 
are  so  Important  to 

In    1948   farmers 
plied  774.364   pounds 
an  aatiaatad  3.871 
The  supply  of  poti«h 
able  for  fanners  in 
very  small  and  onl  r 
and  584  tons  of 
servation  materiala 


Ciore 


Last  year  there 
and  five  springs 
ty   to   provide   a 
livestock  water. 

These  are  two  of 
in  the  county 
coaatructed  in  Newluin 
aaaistanoe.  a  great 
have  developed 
that  had  been  of  li|tle 
before  the  ponds 

Posture 


npr 


In  Newton  Coun 
proved  or  established 
seeding   57,875 
legtnne  seed.     The 
or  establlahing  the 
were  those  grasses 
committee    and 
other    agricultural 
best  adaptad  to  tbk 

In   1948  farmers 
permanent     pastun  i 
grass  and  controlle|l 
acres  by  mowing 

oaxor  MAarofts 


In  Newton  Count|r 
72,573  pounds  of 
mated  3.936  acres 
cover.    Annual 
beans  were  the 
suaunsr  lagume 
leading  winter 


Price 


The  prlce-suppor : 
llshed  to  give  the 
modltles  he  has 
things  be  buys, 
produced   in   Newton 
by     price     support 


be  paid  out  to  fanners 
tctlees   in   the   form   of 
or  services  and  pay- 
allocated    to    Newton 
prorated  to  each  farm 
per  acre  for  cropland, 
fenced   noncrop  open 
per  acre  for  conunerclal 


practices  In  the  county 
>f  minerals  in  our  soils, 
oilnerals  to  oiu*  farm  land 
potash,   and    limestone 
t  our  soil  and  water  re- 
same  time  we  improve 
standard  by  adding  to 
necessary  minerals  that 
the  health  of  our  people. 
In   Newton    County   ap- 
of  superphosphate  to 
acres  of   eligible  crops, 
and  limestone  avall- 
thls  county  In  1948  was 
2.671  poimds  of  potaah 
liniMtone  were  used  as  con- 


Engineering 

33  ponds  constructed 

developed  in  Newton  Coun- 

plcntiful  supply  of 


;be  outstanding  practices 

stock  ponds  have  been 

County  through  AAA 

number  of  our  farmers 

pasture  on  land 

or  no  benetlt  to  them 

re  constructed. 


Sirce 


pel  manent 


development 

J  last  year  farmers  Im- 
permanent pasture  by 
poinds   of    pasture  grass   or 
seed  used   in   improving 
above-mentioned  pasture 
and  legumes  the  county 
re^entatlvea     from     the 
agencies   believed    to   be 
county. 

established  214  acres  of 
by  sodding  Bermuda 
noxious  weeds  on  2,689 


Awo  covn  caops 
last  year  farmers  seeded 
egume  seed  on  an  esti- 
be  used  as  a  protective 
eowpeaa.  and  soy- 
wed  most  as  a  cover 
bftlry  vetch  was  the 
legtlme  used. 


w  lUe 


tupporU 

program  has  been  estab- 

a  fair  price  for  com- 

Kll  m  relation  to  the 

following  conunodltles 

County  are  protected 

Cotton,     corn,     wheat. 


U  rmer 

t)  I 
Tie 


chickens,    eggs.    milk,    butterfat,     poUtoes 
(Irish),  wool,  and  others. 

Marketing  quotas 
Cotton  and  wheat  are  the  only  commodi- 
ties produced  in  Newton  County  affected. 
AllotmenU  are  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
cropland  and  past  history  of  the  crop  on  the 
farm.  The  program  is  admlnlatered  through 
the  ooimty  AAA  office. 

Finuneiml  report 

In  1946  Newton  County  was  allocated  $18.- 
628  to  help  the  farmer  with  the  cost  in  their 
efforts  ♦o  consers'c  the  soil.  The  farmers  ac- 
tually earned  $18,842.58.  With  the  farmers 
paying  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  con- 
servation, there  was  an  estimated  total  of 
$57,000  spent  on  soil  conservation  practices 
in  Newton  County  lost  year.  The  total  ad- 
ministrative expense  for  the  program  In  1948 
was  $6,191.12. 

County  committee:  Albert  H.  Raney.  chair- 
man: Oscar  Vllllnes.  vice  chairman:  Garland 
Smith  member:  J.  T.  Sexton,  first  alternate; 
Troy  Fowler,  second  alternate:  C.  D.  Lent*, 
ex  officio  member. 

ly  ties  of  the  county  committee 

The  county  committee  is  responsible  for 
the  carrjrtng  out  of  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  county.  In  so  doing  the  com- 
mittee shall: 

(A>  Determine  farm  acreage  allotments, 
goals,  normal  yields  and  other  agricultural 
facts  required  under  the  program. 

(B)  Select  the  secretary  and  the  treas- 
urer of  the  county  committee,  provide  for 
the  employment  of  necessary  personnel  in 
the  county  office  and  fix  the  rate  of  pay  for 
such  personnel. 

(C>  Supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of 
the  community  committees  established  in 
the  county. 

(C)  Recommend  to  the  State  committee 
needed  changes  in  boundaries  of  communi- 
ties and  perform  such  duties  as  shall  be  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  State  ci^mmittee  or 
Secretary  of  Agrleulttnv. 

Community  committeemen 

The  following  comraimlty  committeemen 
were  elected  In  the  fall  of  1947  by  fanner 
neighbors  to  serve  dtiring  the  1948  program 
year: 

"A"  Lurton:  Andrew  Smith.  Andrew  Free- 
man. Liuton.  Ark. 

"B "  Bass:  Verble  Manna.  Cave  Creek.  Ark.; 
Ira  Oodaon,  Bass.  Ark. 

"C"  Mount  Judea:  J.  T.  Sexton.  Frank 
Cheatham,  Mount  Judea,  Ark. 

"D"  Vendor:  W.  H.  Flood,  Claude  Smith, 
Vendor. 

"E"  Hasty:  Bryan  Gibson.  Will  Gregory, 
Hasty,  Ark. 

'F"  Yardelle:  J.  Veatle  Waters.  Haskell 
Jones,  Tardelle.  Ark. 

"Q  '  Marble  Falls:  Mirl  Neighbors.  Marble 
Falls,  Ark.:  Doyle  Harp,  Erbie.  Ark. 

•H*  Unaestone:  J.  Alfred  Curtis,  O  M. 
Ogden,  Limestone.  Ark. 

•I"  Deer:  Joe  Wylle,  H.  R  Heydenrich. 
Deer.  Ark. 

"J'  Parthenon:  W.  J.  Brasel.  Lawrence 
Vaughn,  Parthenon.  Ark. 

"K":  J.  A.  Harriaon.  Chester  Carter,  Jas- 
per, Ark. 

"L":  J.  H.  McPerrln,  G.  D.  Stamps,  Comp- 
ton.  Ark. 

"M ':  Arthur  Sutberlan,  Joe  Cowan.  Falls- 
ville.  Ark. 

N":  Troy  Powler.  George  Petree.  Boxley, 
Ark. 

•O"  Swain:  Lon  Lee,  Cecil  Ramsey.  Swain. 
Ark. 

DMtieM  of  the  commu,nity  committees 

(A)  Assist  the  county  eommitt^ee  In  de- 
termining acreage  allotmenta,  goals,  normal 
yields,  and  other  agriculttiral  facts  under 
the  program. 

(B)  Inform  farmers  concerning  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  programs  being  ad- 
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ministered  in  the  county  through  the  asso- 
ciation. 

( C )  Assist  in  arranging  for  and  conducting 
the  necessary  commimlty  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation; and 

(D)  Perform  such  other  duties  as  shall 
be  assigned  to  them  by  the  State  or  cotinty 
committees. 

County  office  personnel 

William  J.  Nanney.  county  administrative 
officer:  Mary  Jo  Spencer,  principal  dark. 

Theral  D.  Gattls  was  county  administra- 
tive officer  and  Waldo  E.  Fowler  was  em- 
ployed as  veteran  field  officer  trainee  tintil 
the  middle  of  May  in  1948.  Mr.  Gattls  was 
tralnsfened  to  Franklin  Coimty  and  la  now 
county  administrative  officer  of  that  coimty, 
with  headquarters  in  Ozark.  Mr.  Powler  is 
now  employed  as  county  administrative  offi- 
cer of  Searcy  County,  with  headquarters  in 
Marshall. 


United  States  Faces  Carbs  on  New  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICIilCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  by  Edwin  A.  Lahey  that  appeared 
In  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Friday,  April 
22,  1949: 

UNOTD   STATES   FACES   CrrRBS   ON    NEW    mCAS 

(By  Edwin  A  Lahey) 

WASHINGTON. — The  national  atmosphere 
In  which  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  passed  in 
1947  was  mainly  influenced  by  the  reconver- 
sion strikes  and  the  almlessness  of  the  Tru- 
man administration. 

But  it  had  been  built  up  carefully  for  2 
years  out  in  the  State  legi&latiires,  where 
lobbying  groups  with  the  naked  Intention 
of  destroying  unions  pushed  through  restric- 
tive labor  laws  in  one  State  after  another. 

New  ripples  of  State  legislation  are  begin- 
ning to  appear,  this  time  aimed  at  subver- 
sion. Maybe  some  of  the  organizations  pro- 
moting this  legislation  are  motivated  only 
by  patriotism. 

And  maybe  some  people's  idea  of  patriot - 
Ism  In  these  times  of  international  tension 
Is  the  punitive  suppression  of  every  unortho- 
dox political  thought,  whether  expressed  in  a 
pulpit.  In  a  classroom,  or  in  a  throw-away 
pamphlet. 

One  thing  seems  clear.  The  clouds  now 
forming  in  many  State  capitals  will  sooner 
or  later  gather  into  a  storm  that  will  leave 
us  with  the  rawest  form  of  thought  police, 
unless  citizens  and  legislators  at  the  local 
level  stop  long  enough  for  a  look  at  oiu*  his- 
tory. 

That  look  would  show  how  shabby  our 
periods  of  repression  now  appear,  from  the 
Allen  and  Sedition  law  period  of  the  late 
17aO"s  right  down  to  Commissioner  Harry 
Toy's  ukase  that  reporters  should  sign 
loyalty  affidavits  to  qualify  for  the  privilege 
of  talking  to  a  desk  sergeant  In  Detroit. 

My  own  State  of  Illinois,  which  has  pro- 
duced some  great  civil  llbertarlaivs,  like  John 
Peter  Altgeld,  and  also  some  high-class  burg- 
lars, who  shall  be  nameless,  is  the  latest  to 
be  caught  In  the  witch-hunt  hysteria. 

A  senate  commission  headed  by  Senator 
Paul  Broyles  is  Investigating  subversive  ac- 
tivities at  Roosevelt  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Unless  Broyles  and  hla  investigators  are 
an  awful  pack  of  slobs,  they  will  find  sensa- 


tional material  which  will  then  be  offered 
in  the  legislature  as  evidence  for  the  need 
of  a  flock  of  proposed  antisubversive  bills. 

The  gimmick  in  these  political  investiga- 
tions of  subversive  activities  in  college  is 
that  there  is  no  college  or  seminary  worthy 
of  the  name  where  a  politician  cannot  find 
the  type  of  exploratory  thinking  and  dis- 
cussion that  answers  his  definition  of  sub- 
versive. 

The  real  mischief  will  come  when  this  col- 
lege classroom  and  campus  subversion  is  used 
to  frighten  the  Illinois  Legislature  into  the 
acceptance  of  a  group  of  bills. 

These,  in  the  name  of  protecting  the 
foundations  of  government,  would  turn  the 
process  of  education  into  a  farce  that  would 
drive  any  self-respecting  teacher  out  of  his 
profession,  into  a  nice  clean,  cool  ditch,  with 
a  pick  and  shovel. 

Under  the  terms  of  one  of  the  "patriotic" 
measures  proposed  by  the  ^oyles  commis- 
sion in  Illinois,  they  could  throw  a  lectvu-er 
into  the  pokey  for  advocating  the  unicameral 
legislature,  or  for  proposing  that  members 
of  the  State  assembly  meet  certaLa  I.  Q.  tests. 

This  would  be  an  attempt  to  imdermlne 
the  form  of  government  in  Illinois. 


Illinois  GOP  Bought  Favor  of  Newspapers 
With  Public  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26. 1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
ways held  in  high  esteem  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Estate  in 
America.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very 
shocking  thing  to  me  when  I  read  the 
disclosures  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  how  far  the  Republican  admin- 
istration in  the  State  of  Illinois  went 
in  purchasing  favors  from  the  publishers 
and  editors  of  at  least  32  newspapers. 

These  publishers  and  editors  collected 
more  than  $300,000  from  the  State  treas- 
ury. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  GOP  re- 
ceived such  a  favorable  press  in  last  No- 
vember's election?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  readers  of  newspapers  saw  so  many 
editorials  praising  the  Illinois  Republi- 
can administration  and  booming  the 
head  of  that  since  repudiated  regime, 
Dwight  H.  Green,  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President? 

The  canned  editorials  and  news  stories 
colored  to  praise  Governor  Green's  cor- 
rupt administration  cost  Illinois  tax- 
payers a  pretty  penny,  but  they  failed  in 
their  objective  to  reelect  the  Republican 
treasury  raiders. 

For  the  information  of  the  members 
of  the  House,  under  leave  to  do  so.  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  the  disclosures 
made  by  the  Post -Dispatch  as  reprinted 
In  the  Washington  Post  yesterday.  Mon- 
day, April  25.  1949. 

Press  "Gbavt  Train''  Jolts  Illinois 

SraiNcrnxD,  lu...  April  24. — Political  1111- 
nols  stiU  seethed  today  with  the  revela- 
tion that  editors  and  publishers  of  at  least 
32  newspapers  had  been  on  the  State  pay 
roU. 

The  story,  imcovered  April  14  by  Roy  J. 
Harris,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 


George  Thlem,  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News, 
revealed  that  the  edltcnrs  and  publishers  had 
collected  more  than  $300,000  from  the  State 
between  January  1943  and  November  1MB. 
In  some  cases  it  waa  shown  that  the  editors 
actually  did  more  or  less  work  at  the  state- 
bouse.     But,  wrote  Harris: 

"Chief  function  of  many  of  the  others  was 
to  print  canned  editorials  and  news  stories 
lauding  the  Republican  State  administra- 
tion. 

"CEAVT    TRAIN"   JOBS 

Most  of  the  editors.  Green  reported,  held 
"gravy  train"  jobs  such  as  field  investiga- 
tors and  messenger  clerks.  Since  the  de- 
feat of  Republican  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green 
by  Adlal  E.  Stephenson  last  November,  the 
majority  have  been  eliminated  from  the  State 
pay  roll,  Harris  wrote.  He  added  that  those 
StiU  there  were  presumably  being  weeded 
out. 

In  addition,  Harris  reported,  10  relatives 
of  Illinois  editors  and  publishers  drew  $100,- 
000  in  pay  from  State  Jobs.  He  said  most 
of  these  apparently  worked  for  their  pay. 

The  revelations  followed  2  weeks  of  dili- 
gent checking  by  Harris  and  Thiem  over 
State  pay  rolls  and  comparing  what  they 
found  with  lists  of  Illinois  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. They  found  S3  names  connected 
with  32  newspapers,  chiefly  down -State  week- 
lies and  small-town  dallies. 

ALSO  COT  EXPENSE  ACCOtTNT 

Harris  wrote  that  the  largest  collector  in 
the  investigator-messenger-clerk  class  was 
William  R.  McCauley,  copubllsher  of  the 
Olney  Daily  Mall,  who  got  $41,281  between 
1941  and  1949.  As  an  Investigator  for  the 
State  auditor  he  also  had  use  of  a  State- 
owned  automobile  and  a  generous  expense 
account. 

The  St.  Louis  reporter  quoted  McCauley  as 
explaining  that  he  made  frequent  trips  as 
part  of  his  assignment  in  connection  with 
school  ftmds  and  real-estate  matters. 

In  one  case,  Harris  vrrote.  both  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  a  newspaper  held  inves- 
tigator Jobs.  He  named  these  as  PatU  W. 
Gibson,  editor,  and  Charles  H.  Clifton,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Clay  County  RepubUcan,  who 
received  totals  of  $11,567  and  $3,660,  respec- 
tively. 

OTHERS    NAMED 

Other  editors  and  publishers  named  by 
Harris,  with  the  Jobs  they  held  and  amounts 
they  received  were: 

George  B.  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Dixon  Eve- 
ning Telegraph;  assistant  commerce  commis- 
sioner, $21,399. 

Walter  E.  Smith,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Preeburg  Tribune:  agriculture  department 
InvestigLtor,  $1,628. 

Harold  J.  Cruger,  publisher  of  the  Elm- 
hurst  Leader  and  Press:  former  State  print- 
ing superintendent,  at  about  $5,500  a  year. 

Herschel  J.  Blazer,  editor  of  the  Aledo 
Times-Record;  former  superlntendnt  of  mul- 
tigraphing  in  the  printing  division,  at  about 
$6,000  a  year. 

Victor  L.  Smith,  editor,  Robinson  Argus; 
revenue  department  investigator.  $17,539. 

Frederick  E.  Mueller,  publisher.  Port  Byron 
Globe;  revenue  investigator,  $14,552. 

J.  Norris  VaUow,  publisher,  Klnmundy  Ex- 
press; revenue  oU  Inspector.  $14,378. 

H.  K.  Pike,  publisher,  Patoka  Register; 
chief  clerk  at  Vandalia  State  Farm.  $11,711. 

H.  B.  Smith,  editor.  Newman  Independent; 
highway  division  Investigator,  $12,372. 

PTTBLISBia  COT   $10,S33 

Verle  V.  Kramer,  publisher,  Warsaw  Btil- 
letln;  commerce  commission  investigator, 
$10,833. 

Sam  Little,  publisher.  Hillsboro  Jotimai; 
highway  division  investigator,  $10,747. 

Charles  K.  Feirich.  publisher.  Metropolis 
News:  education  department  investigator. 
$8,225. 
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ir.  mucr.  editor.  Coliimbla  Star: 
auditor's  <^Bce.  98.300. 


Lewis  A.  ^~v»*r»«  edttor.  Maoooab  Jour- 
nal; highway  wMMiiQV-dark.  95.500. 

OrriOa  Byan.  publisher .  Ashkum  Journal; 
fldd  reprcaentatlTc.  public  Instmctlon. 
•5.02S. 

M.  A.  Curtey.  publtsher.  Zeigler  News; 
hlgbway  meaaenger-clerit.  HJ60. 

Aaron  B.  Taadavcr.  wlltor.  Nokomts  Pre* 

r-derk.    do    total 


John  O.  Denson.  publisher.  Minonk  News- 
Dlapateh.  Teterans'  cotnmlscton  mesaenger- 
dferk.  rH>  total  shown. 

Bensard  L.  White  adltor.  Watseka  Repub- 
Ucau:  auditor's  clerk.  53350. 

LABOB    imiSTICaTMl 

WUIlam  D.  MagiU,  publisher.  Dewltt  County 
ver;     labor     department     Investigi^tor. 


Steve  Cbolsser.  editor.  Benton  Evening 
highway  mesaenger-clerk.  52.800. 

WUIlam  B.  Beck.  Jr..  publkher.  Whiteside 
Scuunel;  auditor  s  clerk.  52.250. 

Lynuui  B.  Smith,  publisher.  New  Berlin 
Bae  and  Plaasant  Plains  Press:  treas;irer's  In- 
vcMcator.  597S. 

PUBUC  WOaKS  l>BOTl 

Warner  F.  HamPtoo.  pnbdaliMr.  McLeans, 
bcro  March  of  Progreaa.  paiAie  waits  laborer. 


In  a  few  caaaa,  Harris  reported.  State  pay> 
nMBto  coBSttiotad  only  pin  money. 

la  1M7.  Harris  said.  Arthur  R.  L.orch. 
cdltar  o*  the  Ogle  County  Reporter,  got  550 
as  a  traasurar's  Investigator:  Harry  J.  WLble. 
p^iiMri»r  of  the  Mount  Pulaski  Times- News 
was  paid  5100  by  the  treasurer,  aad  W.  ft. 
TlMWwa.  of  th«  Motait  Morris  Index,  collected 
5U0  from  tha  aamc  oAce. 

Two  oUiar  nawapajjersMO.  fiburla  wrote, 
bad  prariously  been  dlacloaed  as  hsTlng 
drawn  State  pay.  He  aald  they  were  Robert 
L.  Srubba.  t^^tfii^  edit^c  of  the  Dllnols 
SUte  Rei^rtar  of  8prlB(flrld.  who  received 
56330  as  a  highway  meaacoger -clerk,  and 
Oomer  Bath.  Peoria  Star  columnist,  who  col- 
laetod  55.800  as  a  labor  department  Inveatl- 
gator. 


Israel  aad  the  Amerkaas  of  Jewish 
Extraction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  M1CHICAM 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  Avril  26,  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO.  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  that  I 
have  wniien  for  the  American  European 
Israeli  Recorder: 

X  have  read  yo\ir  fltrst  Issue  of  the  American 
Boropaan  Israeli  Recorder,  and  I  particularly 
enjDyad  the  article  written  by  Rabbi  Gliks- 
man  on  the  Significance  cf  Israel.  Bspedally 
do  I  like  the  paragraph  which  referred  to  the 
lo«e  and  patriotism  which  an  American  Jaw 
tanrt  feel  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
■Bd  taoT-  this  new  sensation  that  he  feels  In 
the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  might  af- 
fect hia  loyalty  and  love  by  creattag  a  donbla 
Alla^tance.  It  seems  to  me  that  sny  Jew 
Vtoo  waa  cot  thrilled,  who  did  not  aense  a 
faalliig  cf  great  toy  and  acalaay.  who  ctTuld 
not  hear  and  feel  thoaa  mated  chaina  of 
hoDdaga  thousands  of  jaan  old— yes.  u  he 
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could  not  feel  and 
broken  and 
couldnt  be  a 
b>  a  decent  huma^i 
tion  which  only 
in  slavery  and 
their  freedom  can 
that  U  hard  to 
have  never  had 

I  was  bom  In 
migrant  parents. 
when  Poland  wss 
graat  eStorts  of  ou 
row  WUaon.    Yes 
America  and 
gave  birth  to  the 
years  of  slavery 
day  for  Americans 
Poland   regained 
Would  the  Amerl 
turn  to  Poland 
Oh,    no — after    all 
were  happy  becaiisfe 
broken  their  chali  a 
gained  their  liberfr 
new  freedom  for 
love  and  loyalty  oi 
Polish  extraction 
No;  on  the  con 
for  their  adopted 
ever. 

During  the  Plrai 
Americans  of 
could  hardly 
Polish  Army  unde : 
recruited  in 
for  the  restoration 
did  they  emigrate 
were  Americana, 
an  old  wrong 
honor  of  their  fc 

Now.  let  us  take 
of  Irish  extraction 
the  Poles  have 
stdTered  atarvatlo  i 
the  banda  of  the 
Inunlgranta  came 
cause  of  the 
country.    The 
land  was  carried 
by  every  Amertcar 
finally  Ireland 
Americans  of 
tbclr   love   and 
Stataa  baeaoae  of 
carried  on  for 
Ireland?    Oh.  no 
States   was 
Statea  a'as  the 
people. 

So  today,  a  new 
Israel  la  bom 
struggle  that  waa 
cans  of  Jewish 
United  States  of 
manitartan  and 
Truman  who  led 
and   liberty   for 
break  those  chains 
icmna  of  Jewish 
of  mllea  to  join  tt 
restore  the  honor 
the    loyalty 
United  States  tw 
free*     Oh.    no 
extraction  will  fee  i 
love  and  lojrslty 

The    Jewa.    Irlsl 
United  Statea  bav^ 
joying  a  great  aei 
wronga   oanturias 
forefathers  have 
the  sons  and 
privilege    of 
struggle  for 
will  never  be 
America.     What 
country  la  a  sent 
their  forefathers 
bouaetopa  and 
that  tbey  too  are 
to  shout  with  prld  i 
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oward  the  United  States? 
their  love  and  loyalty 
country  was  greater  than 
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great  President  Harry  S. 
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and  shatter  thoae  old  chains  of  bondage  and 

to  free  their  forefathers  from  slavery. 

Freedom  for  Israel  means  that  America  has 
gone  up  another  rung  ou  tlM  ladder  in  our 
fight  for  freedom  and  llljerty  for  all  of  the 
downtrodden  people  of  the  world.  America 
is  the  land  of  the  persecuted,  of  the  refugee, 
of  the  poor  pioneer.  It  was  a  puny  handful 
of  these  and  their  sons  who  revolted  under 
the  gallant  George  Washington  to  sever 
themselves  from  the  oppressions  of  Europe 
and  to  here  gain  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 
This  hardy  lot  met  every  obstacle  and  every 
challenge,  and  here  created  a  continent 
which  became  a  blessing  to  mlli'ons  of  ref- 
ugees from  all  over  the  world.  Ot:r  American 
heritage  has  taught  us  to  cherish  Independ- 
ence, freedom,  liberty,  brotherhood,  and 
peace  for  all  the  people  of  the  world.  The 
new  state  of  Israel  will  be  our  friend  forever, 
and  the  American  of  Jewish  extraction  will 
enjoy  a  new  and  greater  dignity  among  his 
fellow  men. 


Bills  Introduced  by  Hon.  Gordon  L 
McDonoa^b,  of  California,  Etghty- first 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAIJFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  belief  that  the  people  of  the  Fifteenth 
Congressional  District  in  Caiiloruia 
which  I  represent  will  be  interested  in  the 
legislation  which  I  have  sponsored  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  I  have  prepared 
a  brief  listing  of  some  of  the  general  bills 
which  I  have  introduced  to  date. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  text  of  this  ll.st  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  constituents: 
Lost  or  PaovoaaB  Imam  ition  Intbooucxd  to 

DATS  Uf  TH>  BteHTT-mST  CONCBSSS  ST  THX 
HOIVOBABLE      GOaOOM      L.      IICDONOCCH,      (V 

CAurosMia 

TAX   BZDtXmOM 

H  R  204,  to  repeal  the  wartime  excise  tax 
on  toilet  preparattona  and  on  luggage,  purses, 
and  similar  articiea. 

H.  R.  a05.  to  repeal  the  wartime  tax  on 
transportation  of  property. 

H.  R.  206.  to  terminate  the  war  excise  tax 
rate  on  theater  tickets  and  other  types  of. 
amusement. 

H.  R.  2C7.  to  repeal  the  tax  on  telephone, 
telegraph,  radio,  and  cable  faclllUes. 

H.  R.  208.  to  repeal  the  wartime  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons. 

rtOOD  CONTSOL 

H.  R.  871,  to  authorise  ti>e  appropriation 
of  8100.000.000  for  the  Los  Angeles  Couuiy 
Drainage  Area  project  for  flood  control. 

WATm   SOPPtT 

H  R.  3650.  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  one  or  more  demonstration  plants  to  pro- 
duce potable  water  from  sea  water  with  all 
facilities  and  accessories  for  the  manufac- 
ture, purification,  storage,  ana  distribution 
of  the  product. 

vrrxBAMS 

H.  R.  1238.  to  prohibit  the  deduction  of  any 
part  of  a  veteran's  pension  while  he  is  boa- 
pitalixed  in  any  Federal  or  SUte  institution. 

POSTAL   SESVICX 

Rome  Joint  Reaohition  80.  to  authorise  the 
preliminary  study  necaaeary  for  the  mechan- 
ization of  the  postal  delivery  service. 
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H.  R.  2192,  to  establish  definite  minimum 
apace  requirements  for  post  offices. 

rrDOLAx,  nnLoiNc 

H.  R.  864,  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  new  Federal  office  building  in  the  Los  An- 
geles civic  center. 

H.  R.  863.  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  customhouse  building  in  the  Los  Angeles 
civic  center. 

H.  R.  862.  to  authorize  the  coristruction  of 
a  post  office  parcel  poet  btiilding  at  Los 
Angeles. 

H.  R.  861.  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  post  office  garage  building  at  Los  Angeles. 

H.  R.  1154,  to  authorize  an  additional  $900,. 
000  for  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the 
additional  story  and  the  extension  and  re- 
modeling now  in  progress  on  the  terminal 
annex  of  the  Loe  Angeles  post  office. 

TTTLE  TO  TTOELANOS 

H.  R.  880,  to  establish  the  titles  of  the 
States  to  lands  and  resources  In  and  l>eneath 
navigable  waters  within  State  tioundaries  and 
to  provide  for  the  use  and  control  of  said 
lands  and  resources. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSZ 

H.  R.  80.  to  establish  a  United  SUtes  Air 
Force  Academy  to  l>e  located  in  the  southern 
district  of  the  State  of  California. 

H.  R.  81,  to  provide  for  an  additional  Mili- 
tary Academy  In  southern  California. 

H.  R.  82.  to  provide  for  an  additional  Naval 
Academy  in  southern  CalifcH-nia. 

CONSUMIH  CHEDrr 

H.  R.  1552,  to  amend  regulation  W  with  re- 
spect to  consumer-credit  control  on  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles  so  that  no  down  pay- 
ment shall  be  required  of  more  than  25  per- 
cent and  maximum  maturity  shall  not  l>e 
limited  to  a  period  of  less  than  24  months. 

PATMXNT  TO  STATS  rOS  rEOXSAL  OWNKD  LAND 

H.  R.  865,  to  authorize  annual  payments  to 
States.  Territories,  and  Insulsr  governmenu, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  local  political  subdi- 
visions, based  on  the  fair  value  of  the  na- 
tional-forest lands  situated  therein. 

LABOS 

H.  R.  203,  to  guarantee  that  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  labor  shall  not  t>e  abridged. 

H.  R.  209,  to  amend  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  to  equalize  legal  re- 
sponsibilities of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers. 

COLOSADO  Rivca 

House  Joint  Resolution  55,  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  Joinder  of  the  United 
States  In  suit  In  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  for  adjudication  of  claims  to  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  system. 

rUBLIC   WOSKS 

H.  R.  889,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  sites  and  preparation  of  plans  for  Federal 
public  buUdlngs  ouUlde  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

HAwan 

H.  R.  866,  to  enable  the  people  of  Hawaii 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government 
and  to  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Original  States. 


Naval  Carriers  Seen  Still  Needed  DespHe 
Experts*  Statements 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NSW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  Monday.  April 
18,  1949,  entitled  "Naval  Carriers  Seen 
Still  Needed  Despite  Experts'  State- 
ments": 

Naval  Cabriers  Sixn  Still  Needed  Despite 
Experts'  Statements — Writer  Hits  Inac- 
curate Views,  Sats  Fleet  Can  Deliver 
Atomic  Bomb 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
As  long  as  a  few  Air  Force  enthusiasts  say 
It,  there  Is  no  danger,  but  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
declares  that  the  United  States  doesn't  need 
naval  carriers  any  more  and  that  they  cannot 
deliver  the  atom  bomb,  it  Ijecomes  Important 
to  present  certain  facts  that  show  how  In- 
accurate such  statements  can  he. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Navy  can  deliver 
the  atom  bomb  from  certain  vantage  points 
from  a  carrier  fleet.  This  has  already  l>een 
officially  revealed  by  the  Navy. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Navy  doesn't  send 
out  carriers  alone  but  protects  them  with 
li;ht  cruisers  and  destroyers  equippved  with 
antiaircraft  weapons  so  effective  that  in  the 
last  war  no  suicide  planes  sank  a  carrier. 

In  the  third  place.  Representative  Cannon 
says :  "With  the  signing  of  the  Atlantic  treaty 
we've  got  the  bases."  But  who  will  assure 
that  those  bases  will  remain  always  in  allied 
hands? 

CONSTANT    HAZARDS 

If  a  Commtmlst  government  some  day  in- 
filtrates the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
seizes  the  bases,  the  United  States  will  be 
luclEy  to  have  a  big  carrier  fleet  handy  to  re- 
taliate and  to  protect  the  landing  of  our 
troopjs  in  attempting  to  recover  those  bases. 
As  long  as  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
is  dependent  on  the  political  ups-and-downs 
of  certain  countries  In  Europe,  there  will  be 
hazards. 

Conceivably  also,  as  long  as  tlfe  United 
States  has  no  other  way  of  protecting  Itself 
In  waters  adjacent  to  the  European  conti- 
nent, the  American  Government  will  be  con- 
atantly  Importuned  to  furnish  more  and 
more  protection  and  perhaps  more  and  more 
economic  aid  lest  communism  sweep  thoae 
countries. 

The  fact  that  a  carrier  fleet  will  Ije  avail- 
able to  send  cut  naval  air  power  is  the  l>e8t 
assurance  against  mishandling  of  this  ques- 
tion of  land  bases  by  European  politicians. 

Representative  Cannon's  views  are  not 
novel.  They  have  Ijeen  expressed  by  others 
who  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  sustained 
bombing  that  can  be  done  from  the  decks  of 
carriers.  It  will  cost  the  United  States  only 
about  $9,000,000  next  year  to  carry  on  certain 
work  on  tbe  new  supercarrler.  Inasmuch 
as  vessels  of  this  kind  cannot  be  built  over- 
night, the  carrying  forward  over  the  next  3  or 
4  years  of  supercarrler  construction  is  prob- 
ably the  cheapest  form  of  Instirance  America 
can  take  out  against  the  possibility  of  losing 
land  bases. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought,  moreover, 
which  t>elleves  that  if  rockets  are  developed 
as  predicted,  England  may  not  be  a  safe  l>a8e 
for  American  land  planes.  Hence  It  Is  not 
good  strategy  to  rule  cut  any  Important 
means  of  hitting  at  a  ]X>tential  enemy.  The 
carrier  fleets,  cf  course,  are  vulnerable  but 
so  are  land-i>ased  planes,  which  can  t>e  and 
have  tieen  intercepted  by  enemy  planes. 

DLtriCtJLT  TARGETS 

It  Is  not  likely  that  the  enemy  would  risk 
the  dropping  of  expensive  atom  bomt>s  while 
looking  aroimd  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
find  a  carrier  fleet.  The  very  fact  that  naval 
ships  can  disperse  makes  them  difficult  tar- 
gets for  plane  attaclts,  especially  since  the 
proximity  fuse  and  other  inventions  have 
made  it  poeslble  to  ward  off  attack  from  the 
air  and  from  submarines. 

In  the  war  with  Japan,  the  carriers  fought 
land-based  planes  off  the   Philipptnes  and 


from  the  mainland  of  Japan  and  neither  the 
submarines  nor  the  Japanese  planes  sank  any 
American  carriers. 

Air  power  launched  from  carriers  is  still 
air  power,  and  there  is  nothing  old-fashioned 
atx)ut  using  the  lessons  that  won  tbe  war 
in  1945,  especially  when  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  in  the  next  5  years  the  United 
States  will  he  able  to  carry  out  precision 
bombing  with  planes  starting  from  this  con- 
tinent. 

If  the  bases  to  he  obtained  from  the  coun- 
tries signing  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  could 
be  absolutely  guaranteed — as  If  anjrthing  can 
he  these  days — and  if  they  could  be  held 
against  selztu-e  by  the  largest  land  army  in 
the  world,  there  would  be  less  need  for  the 
added  protection  of  carriers.  But  in  war- 
fare, it  is  always  best  to  have  as  much  Insur- 
ance against  possible  contingencies  as  can 
be  obtained. 

The  wtn-the-war-ln-30-days  exponents 
could  be  wrong,  and  then  all  the  weapons  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  would  be  needed  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy's  atom  ixjmbs  as  they  were 
flown  toward  American  cities.  It  wouldn't 
console  the  American  people  to  learn  that  the 
air  forces,  tislng  land-based  planes,  could  hit 
70  targets  In  Russia  while  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton or  some  other  seacoast  cities  were  devas- 
tated by  atom  iximbs  carried  by  planes  that 
got  through  without  being  intercepted  on 
their  way  across  the  ocean. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  26.  1949 

Mr,  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«B,  I  Include  the  follovking  letter  from 
Charles  L.  Appt.  mayor  of  the  village  of 
Rossford,  Ohio,  dated  April  8,  1949: 

Village  op  Rcssroao, 
Wood  Cotnrrr,  Ohio. 

April  S.  1949. 
Bon.  Thomas  H.  Burks, 

Hotue  of  Repreaentatires , 

Wa3hington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  writing  this  letter  especially 
to  you.  Mr.  BtraKE.  because  I  realize  tliat  you, 
of  all  people  in  Congress,  especially  under- 
stand our  local  problem.  In  fact,  thus  far, 
you  were  instrumental  In  helping  to  arrive 
at  a  possible  solution.  Now  that  ycu  are  in 
a  further  Improved  position,  and  with  your 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  problem.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  help 
complete  the  solution  of  our  pollution-abate- 
ment problem,  not  only  here  but  throughout 
the  State. 

A  strong  movement  to  eliminate  the  pollu- 
tion of  public  waters  Is  rapidly  gaining  mo- 
mentum in  Ohio.  This  movement  has  made 
enough  headway  to  show  itself  in  a  bill  of- 
fered in  the  Ohio  Senate.  This  bill,  known 
as  Senate  bill  60.  presented  by  Senator  Ragan. 
would  make  it  "unlawful  for  any  city,  vil- 
lage, county,  or  other  p<ditical  subdivision, 
public  institution,  corporation,  or  officer  or 
employee  thereof,  or  other  perKina,  to  nMtB- 
tain  or  permit  to  he  maintained  mmum  for 
the  discharge  of  sewage,  or  industrial  waste. 
Into  any  public  waters  of  the  State,  unless 
worlts  or  means,  satisfactory  to  the  director 
of  health,  shall  have  been  installed  for  treat- 
ing or  otherwise  disposing  of  such  sewage  or 
industrial  waste." 

The  feeling  that  prompted  the  presentation 
of  this  bill  to  the  Ohio  Senate  was  a  mere 
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refl«Krtton  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  Ross- 
ford.  Their  efforts  to  combat  stream  pollu- 
tion date  back  to  1940,  when  they  Incorpo- 
rated their  community  In  a  special  effort  to 
proixK>te  the  construction  of  proper  sewage- 
dUpoaal  faculties. 

The  plans  for  a  proposed  sewage  system 
wire  drawn  up  and  approved  by  village  ofll- 
clala  and  the  Health  Department  of  the  SUta 
of  Ohio.  The  coat  of  the  proposed  construc- 
tion was  estimated  at  $240,730.  This  seenu 
like  a  large  price  to  pay,  until  we  look  at  the 
cost  of  not  putting  In  the  eewase-dlsposal 
system.  We  find  that  It  Is  costing  the  village 
of  Roesford,  Wood  County,  the  surrounding 
territory,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  Nation, 
a  very  high  price  to  continue  polluting  oxir 
public  waters.  That  Is  why  we  feel  that 
Congress  Itself  should  take  action  to  help 
local  governments  correct  this  condition. 

Philip  B.  Fleming.  Federal  Works  Admin- 
istrator. In  a  published  statement,  estimated 
the  cost  of  waging  a  successful  fight  against 
stream  pollution,  on  a  national  scale  at 
$3,000,000,000.  Legislation  to  abate  pollu- 
tion was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  In  1948.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
action  that  it  takes  to  get  things  started. 
However,  this  good  start  has  already  been 
made  Ineffective  by  the  administrative  proc- 
esses Incident  to  such  matters.  Let  us  not 
wait  for  stench,  filth,  disease,  and  death  to 
hand  us  the  bill  for  1949.  Let  us  take  the 
futxire  bill  we  would  receive  for  these  inroads 
on  our  health,  well-being,  natural  resources, 
and  recreation,  and  convert  the  threatened 
loss  into  an  investment  in  a  healthier,  better, 
cleaner  America. 

It  lant  too  much  of  a  price  to  pay.  Every 
day  we  are  sending  money  and  supplies  over- 
seas to  help  less  fortunate  nations.  The 
European  Recovery  Program  is  costing  us 
over  $5.000XKW,000.  The  Berlin  Air  Lift  alone 
Is  eating  up  ou.'  money  to  the  tune  of  $500.- 
OCO  a  day.  The  results  we  get  for  our  money 
In  these  aeem  obscure  to  most  of  us,  but 
though  we  do  not  say  that  the  expense  is 
not  necessary,  we  do  ask  If  It  la  niore  neces- 
■ary  than  expenditure  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfate  of  our  people  right  here  at  home. 

Repeated  efforts  by  the  village  of  Rossford 
ti")  eliminate  unsanitary  conditions  arising 
from  improper  sewage  disposal  means  have 
been  stymied  by  the  lack  of  funds  klone. 
The  setback  in  the  construction  of  these 
facllitlee  have  cost  the  village  of  Rossford, 
Wood  County,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  more  than  is 
visible  to  a  casual  observer. 

Every  day  that  sewage  disposal  facilities 
•re  delayed,  the  health  of  the  Nation  is  more 
seriously  threatened.  The  rivers  and  streams 
have  been  polluted  to  such  an  extent  that  to 
UM  them  for  recreational  purposes  is  an 
open  Invitation  to  sickness,  paralysis,  and 
death.  In  1918.  there  were  three  cases  of 
polio  In  the  village  of  Rossford.  28  in  Wood 
County.  1,169  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  27.658 
in  the  Nation.  For  the  country  at  large,  this 
represented  an  increase  of  16.601  cases  over 
the  previous  year.  Let  us  take  the  liberty  to 
point  out  that  these  were  only  the  poeltively 
diagnosed,  recorded  cases,  and  do  not  include 
the  total  probable  cases  of  polio  which 
claimed  their  victims  without  having  been 
identlflad  aa  polio.  On  the  basis  that  It  costs 
an  averaff*  of  $185  to  hospitalise  a  victim 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  an 
estimated  average  of  $1,350  to  rehabilitate 
him.  the  total  cost  to  the  Nation  of  this 
pollution-aggravated  disease  reached  the 
stupendous  total  of  $42,455,000  for  the  year 
1948.  This  cost,  measured  in  dollars,  does 
not  even  approach  the  cost  in  suffering  by 
tboae  who  died  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease 
or  have  been  left  as  cripples  for  life. 

The  loss  to  the  Nation  is  not  limited  to  the 
rava^M  of  dtaeaae  alone.  Although  no  defl- 
Btta  flfures  are  available.  It  U  a  fact  known 
to  an  that  the  fish  and  wild-life  resources  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Nation  have  been  dealt 
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Chas.  L.  Appt,  Mayor. 


Naturelizati<  n  Session,  April  4,  1949 
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Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
to extend  my  remark.";, 
made  by  Hon.  Wil- 
United  States  dis- 
for  Massachusetts,  on 
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they  again  used  the  following  words:  "^e. 
therefore,  the  representative*  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  general  Congress,  as- 
sembled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  Intentions, 
do.  In  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the 
good  jjeople  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  pub- 
lish and  declare.  That  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent States."  Then  after  the  expression 
of  moral  thoughts  they  close  this  memorable 
document  with  the  following  sentence :  "And 
for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  hon- 
or." In  these  words,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
did  our  forefathers  give  our  philosophy  of 
life  to  serve  as  a  milestone  and  which  our 
representatives  dtily  elected  to  public  oflSce 
should  use  as  nornu  of  conduct.  Their  pur- 
pose and  object  was  to  lay  out  an  American 
way  of  life.  Their  purpose  and  object  was 
to  have  all  authority  flow  from  the  sanctity 
of  the  home.  Their  piu-pose  and  object  was 
to  have  these  things  done  under  the  aegis  of 
Divine  Providence.  Their  purpose  and  object 
was  to  have  these  things  done  within  the 
framework  of  a  Constitution  which  they  saw 
to  It  should  have  some  elasticity  because  of 
what  they  conceived  would  be  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  American  civUiza- 
tlon. 

Totalitarianism,  communism,  and  all  other 
"Isms"  are  first  cousins  to  the  poisons  that 
would  destroy  our  national  life.  Please  re- 
member that  they  offer  the  direct  antithesis 
to  what  a  person  receives  under  our  system  of 
government.  They  offer  absolutism,  despot- 
ism, and  above  all  things  extermination  of 
human  liberty.  Under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment a  man's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  Is  held  sacred  and  In- 
alienable. In  the  form  of  government  of 
communism  man  becomes  a  machine  of  a 
state  controlled  by  racketeers,  because  man's 
rights  under  communism  are  subordinated 
to  the  state  rather  than  to  the  family. 
Every  organ  of  his  body  and  every  attribute 
of  his  soul  is  controlled  by  this  weak  force. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  the  chal- 
•  lenge  you  are  facing  today.  You  see  evidence 
of  It  all  over  this  country.  You  see  mani- 
festations of  it  In  universities,  yes.  In  some 
places  where  they  with  devlUah  cunning 
classify  themselves  as  churchmen.  They  are 
paid  hirelings  of  the  devU  who  see  In  their 
conception  of  world  domination  nothing  but 
personal  power.  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo 
eloquently  approved  this.  We  were  warned 
by  our  forefathers  to  be  eternaUy  vigilant 
because  they  said  that  vigilance  was  the  price 
of  liberty.  New  horsemen  are  riding  con- 
tinuously. Their  badges  are  dishonor  and 
social  disintegration  and  slavery.  They 
tread  the  highways  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  these  great  United  States.  Their  economic 
theories,  their  philosophies  of  life,  and  their 
method  of  thought  challenge  the  foundation 
of  our  form  of  government.  Moral  law  has 
little  or  no  place  in  their  society.  Man  his 
no  wisdom  which  comes  from  anything  else 
except  personal  and  scientific  achievements. 
They  expel  God  and  all  his  philosophies,  and 
all  his  thoughts.  Their  thoughts  are  the 
result  of  vile  conclusions  concerning  the 
rights  and  liberty  of  men.  They  continu- 
ously foster  Ideologies  by  educational  systems 
that  reach  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  youth  of 
our  country.  They  hold  out  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  happiness  when  in  truth  and  In  fact 
they  lie  and  they  develop  a  philosophy  of 
hate  and  destruction  and  their  secularlstlc 
Ideas  serve  as  fungus  growths  for  disunity, 
frustration,  and  fear.  Many  of  our  economic 
and  social  troubles  are  directly  traceable  to 
the  insidious  concept  of  their  phUoeophy. 
We  should  see  to  it  that  there  be  no  room  In 
this  Nation  of  ours  for  these  mouthtngs. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  challenge 
that  cannot  be  disregarded.    You  have  taken 
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an  oath  which  obliges  you  to  preserve  our 
Constitution,  our  rights,  and  our  liberties 
against  any  despot  who  would  attempt  to  de- 
stroy us  for  his  own  selfish  ends.  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  said,  "The  problem  Is 
physically  theological.  It  Involves  a  spiri- 
tual recrudescence  and  Improvement  of 
human  character." 

Let  me  say  to  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
in  conclusion  that  these  foundamental  phil- 
osophies of  life  which  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  corridors  of  time  represent 
attributes  which  should  be  near  and  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  If  we  are  to  save 
ourselves,  we  must  preserve  them  against 
Insidious.  Godless  attacks. 


Proposed  New  Postal  Rates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  proposed  new  postal  rates, 
written  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gerber  of  the 
Canby  (Oreg.)  Herald: 

PBOPOSED  NTW  POSTAL  RATES 

Did  you  every  think  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment as  an  educational  Institution?  Or 
•8  a  living,  moving  force  to  unify  a    nation? 

Thomas  Jefferson  did  when  he  and  the 
other  foimders  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica were  putting  the  new  country  together. 
Jefferson  clung  tenaciously  to  two  Ideas 
which  he  regarded  as  fundamentally  Impor- 
tant to  the  growth  of  a  nation  founded  upon 
the  new  principles  of  freedom.  These  were 
a  public-school  system  (this  was  considered 
rank  heresy  by  many  in  those  days),  and  a 
postal  service  designed  and  conducted  to 
convey  information  to  the  entire  population. 

He  believed  that  a  democracy  can  endure 
as  such  only  If  sup{>orted  by  a  well-informed 
population.  Seeds  of  distrust  and  Insur- 
rection sprout  from  misinformation  or  lack 
of  Information,  In  his  opinion,  which  Is  as 
sound  today  as  It  was  then. 

Following  out  this  line  of  reasoning  the 
adherents  of  the  Jeflersonlan  theory  estab- 
lished what  are  known  as  second-class  postal 
rates  for  publications.  They  are,  of  covirse, 
much  lower  than  any  other  rates.  They 
were  made  so  not  as  a  subsidy  to  encotirage 
publication  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
but  to  enable  the  people  of  the  country  to 
have  access  to  Information  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost. 

Establishment  of  second-class  rates  was  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  Just  as  was  the  In- 
auguration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Nobody  expects  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  a  direct  money-making  Institution, 
or  even  to  pay  Its  own  way,  any  more  than 
they  expect  the  school  systems  to  pay  their 
own  way  by  charging  tuitions. 

Now  there  Is  a  measxire  before  Congress 
(H.  R.  2d45)  which  would  Impose  drastic 
rate  Increases  In  various  categories  of  postal 
service,  notably  In  second-class  maUlngs. 
Those  who  have  studied  It  declare  It  wotild 
put  out  of  business  most  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  depend  upon  postal 
service  for  the  greater  part  of  their  distribu- 
tion. This  might  be  somewhat  exaggerated, 
but  the  rates  proposed  certainly  would  make 
It  necessary  for  publications  to  double  or 
quadruple    their    subscription    rates.    This 


step  would  result  Inevitably  In  wholesale 
cancellation  oi  subscriptions,  and  a  con- 
sequent stoppage  of  Information  sources.  It 
would  directly  contravene  the  original  public 
policy  of  second-class  rate  schedules. 

Two  magazines,  the  Farm  Journal  and 
Pathfinder  have  figured  that  the  proposed 
new  rates  would  cost  them  $1,701,000  the  first 
year  and  $2,920,000  the  second  year  and  there- 
after, which  would  be,  says  Pathfinder,  "an 
unsurmountable  Increase  In  our  cost  of  doing 
business." 

There  have  been  and  will  be  postal  rate  In- 
creases, and  second-class  rates  can  stand 
some  upplng.  But  the  solons  who  drew  up 
the  present  measure  evidently  had  not  heard 
of  the  fundamental  reason  for  second-class 
rates,  and  the  scale  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  congressional  committees  on  post 
offices  and  post  roads  Is  not  only  confisca- 
tory but  contrary  to  public  policy. 


The  Federal  GoTernmeBt  Skoald  Pay 
Taxes  for  Land  Owned  by  the  United 
States  HI  the  Several  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  26, 1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
acquisition  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  vast  land  holdings  in  national-forest 
land  and  military  and  naval  bas^s  and 
for  the  use  of  other  agencies  is  creating 
a  serious  problem  in  many  of  our  States. 
The  curtailment  in  tax  revenue  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  due  to 
these  Government  holdings  which  are 
tax  free  deprives  them  of  revenue  which 
would  be  paid  on  the  land  if  it  were  under 
private  ownership. 

At  the  same  time  both  State  and  local 
governments  must  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  in  many  of  the  areas  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  must  maintain 
roads  and  other  facilities  for  the  use  of 
people  living  and  working  on  property 
owned  by  the  Federal  Gover.jnent. 

The  loss  of  this  tax  revenue  presents 
a  serious  situation  because  the  property 
owners  in  our  States  must  pay  higher 
taxes  on  their  land  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  tax  revenue  to  the  State  and 
county  on  Federal  Government  owned 
lands.  This  .esults  in  curtailment  of  ex- 
penditure for  improvements  in  local 
communities  and  in  the  counties  and  de- 
prives the  State  of  a  legitimate  'U)urce 
of  revenue. 

In  the  State  of  California  alone,  the 
accumulation  of  land  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  increased  in  10  years 
from  37  percent  to  47  percent  of  all  land 
within  the  State.  Federal  acquisition 
has  extended  to  50  percent  of  all  the  land 
in  17  California  counties.  In  11  West- 
em  States  it  has  extended  to  47  per- 
cent, and  in  excess  of  24  percent  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  United  States  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  accept  its  responsibility 


to  compensate  the  States  at  least  in  part 
for  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  on  lands  that 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  introduced  H.  R.  865  to  au- 
thorize annual  payments  to  the  States, 
Territories,  and  insular  governments  by 
the  Federal  Government  based  on  the 
fair  value  of  national-forest  lands  situ- 
ated therein  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
political  subdivisions  where  such  lands 
are  situated.  Such  payment  will  avert 
embarrassing  fluctuations  of  income  to 
many  counties  to  which  a  stable  income 
is  essential  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
local  functions  of  government.  It  will 
also  remedy  inadequacies  of  contribu- 
tions to  costs  of  local  government  in  lo- 
calities where  national -forest  lands  yield 
little  or  no  revenue. 

I  believe  legislation  to  reUnburse  the 
States  and  counties  for  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue caused  by  Federal  ownership  of  land 
should- receive  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  California  State  Legislature 
has  recently  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
requesting  such  action  which  I  submit  to 
your  attention  herewith: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  22 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  reimbursing  coun- 
ties for  the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  Fed- 
eral ownership  of  lands  within  the  counties 
Whereas  the  Federal  Government  owns  in 
excess  of  46  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  State  of  California  and  in  excess  of  47 
percent   of   the   total   land   area   of   the   11 
Western  SUtes  and  In  excess  of  24  percent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  these  federally  owned  lands  oc- 
cupy a  substantial   part  of  the   total   land 
area  of  many  of  the  counties  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  counties  In  the  United  States 
wherein  federally  ovnied  lands  are  located 
furnish  many  services  for  such  land  for 
which  there  Is  no  adequate  return  of  revenue 
for  such  services;  and 

Whereas  Federal  contributions  to  county 
government  are  uncertain,  l>ecause  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  under  a  duty  to  create 
any  revenue  in  which  local  government  can 
share;  and 

Whereas  such  revenues  being  unpredictable 
in  time  and  amount  make  it  difficult  to  oper- 
ate within  the  provisions  of  State  constitu- 
tions and  statutes  regulating  fluctuations  In 
the  budgets  of  local  government;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  Increasing  demand  for 
a  critical  reexamination  of  the  Federal  fiscal 
responsibility  to  local  governments  because 
of  the  ownership  of  Federal  properties  within 
the  boundaries  of  such  local  govemmenU; 
and 

Whereas  lands  In  private  ownership  in  the 
counties  within  the  boundaries  of  which 
federally  owned  lands  are  located  are  required 
to  assiune  an  extra  burden  for  the  cost  of 
services  rendered  by  local  government  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  such  Federal  lands 
in  such  counties:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Asaembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
to  reimburse  the  counties  for  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue caused  by  Federal  ownership  of  land 
within  such  counties;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
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Views  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoorer  on  Social 
Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  tnrm  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdcv.  Avril  26.  1949 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  re- 
lating to  H.  R.  2892  and  H.  R  289J.  upon 
which  hearings  are  now  being  held  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was 
read  before  the  full  committee  today. 
These  two  bills  relate  to  revision  and  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  old-age  assistance 
and  survivors  insurance  and  the  Feder- 
al-State public  assistance  programs. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  tauoiJng  Mr.  Hoover's 
views  as  expreaed  by  him  in  his  state- 
ment and  read  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  record  of 
the  hearings  on  these  two  bills: 

N«w  ToaK.  N.  Y..  April  25.  1949. 
The  Honorable  Robor  L.  Douohtoi*. 

Ch-atrman  of  the  Way*  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, House  of  RepresentativeM, 
Waxhingtdn.  D.  C. 

DcAs  &IX.  CoNcRzssBtAN :  I  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge your  request  that  I  make  some  comment 
on  H.  R.  2803  and  H.  R.  2892  which  relate  to 
reTisiou  and  expansion  of  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors'  Insiirance  and  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs. 

The  following  notes  relating  to  the  systems 
existing  at  present  are  based  upon  data  col- 
lected by  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch.  That  Commission 
(ttdnot  deal  with  policy  question  to  be  deter- 
■toed  by  Congress.  The  views  on  policy 
expressed  herein,  therefore,  are  solely  my 
own. 

I  wish  to  say  at  once  that  I  strongly  favor 
governmental  provision  for  protection  of  the 
aged  and  their  dependents. 

The  problem  before  the  Nation  is  to  obtain 
a  workable  •fstem,  with  a  minimum  of  ad- 
ministrative cost,  a  minimum  of  bureaucracy. 
•djtuted  to  the  economic  strength  of  the 
country  which  gives  an  assurance  of  security 
to  this  group.  In  my  view,  we  have  not  yet 
found  that  system. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  general  obser- 
vations : 

1.  There  Is  an  illusion  about  the  whole 
Psderai  Old-Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance. 
Because  the  taxes  on  pay  rolls  are  paid  Into 
•  trust  fund  and  paid  out  without  approprla- 
Uon  by  nmgnsi.  there  Is  an  Idea  that  these 
are  neither  taxes  nor  Federal  expenditures. 
They  are  Just  as  much  a  btutlen  upon  our 
national  eoooomy  as  any  other  tax  or  any 
other  Government  expenditure.  Also,  pay- 
roll taxes,  however  Justifiable,  are,  lllte  all 
trthar  taxes,  a  burden  on  the  standard  of 
IMBg  of  the  whole  Nation.  A  oonaklerable 
part  of  the  pay-roll  taxes  paid  by  employers 
in  the  long  run  Is  passed  to  the  people  as  a 
whole  In  prleea.  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  wage  earners  is  passed  on 
by  demands  for  increased  wages. 

2.  There  are  many  dastrabla  things  that 
every  Amartean  home  would  like  to  have, 
but  lu  inowne  compels  it  to  deny  Itself,  at 
keast  teaporarlly.  It  Is  similar  with  the 
Matluo 

Since  this  legislation  was  originally  passed 
In  1935,  we  have  increased  the  total  burden 
oi  rederal  expenditures  from  about  M.TOO,- 
000.000  a  year  to  a  pnjspectlve  Mfi.OOO.OOO,- 
OOJ  a  year,  Included  In  which  are  about  gSS,- 
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defense  and  European  aid — 
constitutes  the  cost  of  the 
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there   are    about    7.000.000 
vlng  benefits  from  all  three 


systems.  This,  however,  Includes  depend- 
ents less  than  65  years  old  and  there  are 
duplications  because  in  many  cases  the 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Insurance  system 
are  Inadequate  and  must  be  supplemented 
by  tbe  State  systems. 

FAULTS     IN     THX     PRESENT     rCDXaAI.     INSTTEANCX 
STSTCM 

3.  There  are  serious  faults  In  the  Federal 
Insurance  system. 

(a)  The  original  concepts,  as  embodied  In 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  were  that  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  benefits  would  come 
from  employees  and  employers  by  a  tax  on 
pay  rolls,  and  that  the  system  would  be  self- 
stistalning.  The  original  actuarial  basis  of 
the  system  was  faulty  and  was  made  worse 
by  the  legislation  of  1939. 

One  of  the  methods  of  this  system  con- 
templated building  up  a  reserve  fund  in  the 
early  years  to  compensate  the  subsequent 
increased  benefits.  The  moneys  collected 
from  the  pay  rolls  have  been,  and  are  at 
present,  in  excess  of  the  payments  to  bene- 
ficiaries, and  the  trust  fund  of  about  $10,- 
000.000.000  has  been  accumulated  and  in- 
vested in  Government  bonds.  The  growth 
of  expenditures  for  benefits  under  the  pres- 
ent act  apparently  will  exhaust  this  reserve 
in  from  5  to  10  years,  and  the  general  tax- 
payer will  be  forced  to  make  up  the  annual 
deficit.  Thl."*  deficit,  it  Is  estimated,  will  rise 
ultimately  to  about  $1,700,000,000  per  an- 
num. 

(b)  An  additional  btn-den.  however,  is 
thrust  on  the  general  taxpayer.  Under  the 
present  system  the  Federal  Government  has 
used  the  surplus  income  of  the  trust  fund 
(amctmting  to  the  $10,000,000,000)  for  Its 
current  expenses  and  placed  its  I  O  U  (In  the 
shape  of  Government  bonds)  in  the  trust 
fund  for  the  money  *hus  used.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  benefits  paid  out  will  begin 
to  exceed  the  receipts  (upon  the  present 
basis  of  the  pay-roll  tax  and  benefits)  in  a 
few  years.  When  this  occurs,  the  Govern- 
ment must  redeem  its  I  O  D's  from  the  trust 
fund.  The  money  to  redeem  them  must 
come  from  the  general  taxpayer.  Even  if  the 
bonds  were  sold  to  the  public,  ultimately 
they  must  be  redeemed  by  the  t.ixpayer.  As 
those  who  have  already  paid  the  pay-roll 
deductions  are  also  taxpayers,  they  will,  to 
some  extent,  be  paying  for  their  insurance 
twice  over. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  economic  argu- 
ments before  your  committee  which  are  to 
the  contrary.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
money  has  been  raised  by  a  tax.  and  except 
for  benefits  already  paid,  hsis  been  used  a: 
cturent  expenditures  by  the  Government, 
and  must  be  replaced  from  somewhere — the 
taxpayer. 

THI   PROPOSED   NEW   IXCISLATION 

4.  I  do  not  have  the  technical  staff  to  an- 
alyze in  detail  the  effect  of  the  amendments 
to  previous  legislation  implied  In  these  two 
bills  (H.  R.  2S93  and  2892).  However.  I  make 
some  over-all  observations  which  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration  by  your  committee. 

(a)  I  suggest  that  the  f  mmittee  consider 
abandoning  the  whole  reserve  fund  concept 
and  that  the  Federal  Insurance  System  be 
put  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basU.  It  should  be 
no  more  difOcult  to  calculate  for  a  year  ahead 
the  amount  of  pay-roll  taxes  required  to 
meet  the  outgo  than  any  other  taxes.  The 
present  reserve  fund  of  $10,000,000,000  could 
remain  as  a  balance  wheel.  It  could  be 
drawn  upon  temporarily  when  advance  cal- 
culations of  the  tax  prove  Inadequate  and 
then  could  be  restored  the  following  year. 
This  procedure  would  enable  the  Congress  to 
fix  tbe  tax  as  needed  and  to  appropriate  the 
budget  annually.  In  the  latter  matter,  it 
has  no  voice  at  all  at  present.  Such  a  meth- 
od of  pay  and  collect  as  you  go  would  avoid 
the  faults  pointed  out  In  the  paragraphs  t 
(a)  and  (b)  above. 
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I  am  aware  it  will  be  contended  that  this 
course  would  deprive  the  scheme  of  Its  pur- 
ported actuarial  basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  has  been  abandoned  under  the  present 
system.  But  more  important,  the  basic 
fault  of  double  payment  by  beneficiaries  (3 
(b)  above)  destroys  all  such  actuarial  con- 
tentions anyway.  And  the  same  sittiatlon 
will  apply  to  the  new  legislation  as  It  again 
proposes  to  increase  reserves,  and  spend  the 
Increased  money  for  ctirrent  expenses  of  the 
Government,  with  ultimate  replacement  by 
the  taxpayer, 

(b)  '^o  vistiallae  what  the  plans  under 
H.  R.  2893  and  2892  mean,  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  them  to  some  sort  of  figures.  It  is 
proposed  in  H.  R.  2893  (Federal  Insurance 
system)  to  Increase  the  taxes  on  pay  rolls, 
which  now  amount  to  about  $1,700,000W) 
per  annum,  to  about  $4,800,000,000.  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  an  Increase  in  tax  burdens  by 
about  $3,100,000,000  per  annum  at  once. 

As  I  have  said.  I  can  find  no  adequate  ea- 
tlmates  of  the  annual  expenditures  under 
these  two  bills.  Some  estimates  of  the  cosU 
of  adopting  H.  B.  2893  (Federal  Insurance 
system)  are  given,  but  apparently  they  do 
not  include  all  of  the  features  in  the  bill. 
I  have  found  no  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
additional  granU-in-ald  to  the  State  sys- 
tems under  H.  R.  2892,  or  of  the  other  di- 
rect expenditures  Implied  in  that  bill.  Tbey 
are.  apparently,  large. 

The  estimated  Federal  insurance  system 
expenditures  under  H.  R.  2893  alone  are : 

Present  expenditures $556,000,000 

I960         1,750.000.000 

1955 21.. 3.  400,  000,  000 

I960... 5.  900,  000.  000 

(These  figures  as  to  H.  R.  2893  are  about 
halfway  between  the  high  and  low  estimates 
furnished  to  the  committee.) 

The  very  large  increase  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures is  obvious.  Moreover,  it  is  also  obvious 
that  the  reserve  fund,  in  the  next  10  years, 
would  be  greatly  increased.  This  surplus  of 
pay-roll  taxes  over  the  benefits  paid  out  again 
Is  to  be  represented  by  more  bonds  and  used 
for  ctirrent  expenses — and  ultimately  the 
general  taxpayer  will  pay  a  large  part  of  the 
bUl. 

As  a  method  of  Increasing  Government 
revenues,  it  Is  a  tax  on  the  lowest  Incomes  in 
the  country — provided  they  do  not  secure 
an  increase  in  wages  to  compensate.  In  such 
case,  however,  it  falls  on  the  consumer,  of 
which  these  beneficiaries  are  the  largest 
group. 

The  answer  to  all  these  dilemmas  Is  to 
abandon  further  building  of  the  reserve  fund 
and  to  put  the  whole  business  on  a  collect- 
and-pay-as-you-go  basis.  If  my  proposal 
were  adopted,  even  the  present  pay  roll  tax 
burden  could  be  reduced  during  the  next 
critical  years. 

(c)  Aside  from  the  faults  inherent  In  the 
Federal  insurance  83r5tem,  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  this  new  legislation  will  be  to  absorb 
or  extinguish  much  of  the  Independent 
ayatMM.  The  independent  systems  should 
be  maintained  and  encouraged.  They  repre- 
sent a  flowering  of  American  freedom  and  of 
moral  growth.  They  have  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  usually  provide  greater 
benefits  to  their  members  than  do  etUicr  the 
Federal  Insurance  system  or  State  IfSli  mil. 
In  the  few  Instances  where,  by  a  chance  of 
Jobs,  a  small  number  of  beneficlarlea  under 
the  independent  systems  might  lose  all  or 
part  of  their  rights  under  these  systems,  tbey 
can  be  picked  up  by  the  State  system*. 

(dt  Another  point  worth  noting  Is  that 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Federal  Admin- 
istrator under  these  two  bills  could  go  a 
long  way  to  extlngtUah  the  independence  of 
the  States  in  welfare  activities.  ThU  can 
also  result  In  an  enormous  Increase  In  the 
number  of  SUte,  Federal  and  other  public 
oOclaU  neeeeaary  for  administration.  There 
are  probably  M,000  BtaM  and  Federal  oA- 


clals  already  engaged  In  administration  even 
now. 

A  COXTllSI  or  ACTION 

6.  lly  own  opinion,  having  regard  fw  our 
obligations  to  prevent  suffering  by  the  age<l 
and  their  dependents  due  to  the  Increased 
cost  of  living,  together  with  the  difficult 
economic  situation  we  face  from  the  cold 
war.  is  that  we  should  go  slowly  and  proceed 
aa  follows : 

(a)  The  further  e^>an8lon  of  reserve  funds 
should  be  abandoned,  and  the  system  should 
be  placed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

(b)  Increase  the  coverage  of  the  Federal 
Insurance  System  but.  for  the  present,  un- 
dertake none  of  the  other  expansions  pro- 
poaed  In  H.  R.  2893  and  thus  greatly  reduce 
tbe  expenditures  required. 

(c)  Develop  the  State  systems  based  on 
need  by  further  Federal  granU  to  provide 
more  adequately  for  the  aged  and  depend- 
enU  actually  in  need  (the  average  now  be- 
ing only  $42.02  per  person  per  month,  with 
•one  States  as  low  as  about  $20  per  month), 
and  to  enact  none  of  tbe  expansions  In 
H.  R.  2892. 

Tbe  real  and  urgent  problem  is  the  need 
group.  It  is  not  solved  now,  nor  can  it  be 
solved  for  many  years,  by  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance aystem — even  If  that  system  can  be 
made  to  work  efficiently. 

Whatever  Increased  cost  may  be  thus  re- 
quired in  taking  care  of  our  needy  and  aged. 
It  cotild  be  covered  many  times  over  by 
ad<q)tlng  the  recommendations  for  better  or- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch  proposed 
by  the  Commission. 

SE.1ECH  PO«  A  8UCPIXR  STSTXM 

6.  The  committee,  in  my  opinion,  should 
undertake  to  establish  an  independent  re- 
search body  to  provide  analyses  of  other 
possible  systems.  It  should  be  given  a  year 
for  study. 
The  reasons  are: 

(a>  On  the  organizational  side  both  the 
State  systems  and  the  Federal  Insurance  sys- 
tem maintain  expensive  administrations  of 
the  same  general  problem.  The  administra- 
tive cost  of  the-Pederal  insurance  system  Is 
likely,  under  this  bill,  to  rise  eventuaUy  to 
over  $100,000,000  per  annum.  The  Inde- 
pendent systems  do  not  overlap  so  exten- 
sively in  the  administration  field,  and 
usually  are  managed  more  economically. 

( b )  In  the  financial  support  of  these  three 
systems  the  overlap  Is  very  great.  Many  of 
the  Independent  systems  and  the  Federal  in- 
surance system  are  based  upon  pay-roll  con- 
tributions, and  thus  many  contributors  are 
In  both  systems,  are  being  twice  Insured,  and 
will  receive  benefits  from  both  systems.  The 
people  do  not  need  to  be  provided  for  twice 
over,  and  where  they  are  In  both  systems 
their  deduction  bxirdens  are  very  great  and  a 
menace  to  their  families'  standard  of  living. 

(c^  It  is  obviovis  that  the  State  systems 
must  be  maintained  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  would  be  many,  many  years  be'care  com- 
plete and  adequate  coverage  and  benefits 
could  be  attained  by  the  Federal  Insurance 
system.  Its  benefits,  even  under  the  new 
bill,  are  inadequate  in  many  Instances,  and 
must,  in  any  event,  be  supplemented  by  the 
State  systems  baaed  upon  need. 

(d)  A  careful  Inquiry  might  disclose  an 
entirely  different  system  which  would  avoid 
the  huge  costs  of  administration  and  the 
duplication,  which  would  substitute  some 
other  form  of  taxation,  more  simple  and 
more  direct  for  its  support,  and  which  would 
give  more  positive  seciirity  to  the  aged  than 
this  complicated  system. 

It  Is  worth  looking  Into, 

I  attadk  hereto  the  pages  of  tbe  Report  of 
the  CommlHlon  on  Organisation  cf  the  Sx- 
ecutive  BranHi  of  tbe  Oovemment,  and  those 
of  our  task  force  (the  Brookings  InaUtu- 
tlon) .  which  relate  to  tome  parts  of  thla  sub- 
ject. 

Tours  faithftiny. 

HxaaasT  Boowu 


Oar  Rising  Social  Welfare  SUtc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

cr  cAuroxxiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  26. 1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Is  fast  approaching  a 
crossroad,  a  point  which  history  must 
marie  as  the  turning  point,  the  place 
where  the  American  people  swing  down 
the  road  to  the  socialist  state,  or  the 
high-water  mark  of  socialistic  progrcM 
where  the  tide  is  turned  back  to  perpetu- 
ate  the  American  principles  of  private 
ownership  and  free  enterprise. 

The  ultimate  decision  must  rest  in  the 
people's  elected  representatives,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Upon  us 
rests  the  responsibility  not  only  to  our 
con.stituents  but  to  all  posterity — to  gen- 
erations of  Americans  yet  unborn. 

The  American  people  so  far  have  re- 
jected the  European  brand  of  socialism 
which  advocates  Government  ownership 
of  industry  and  property.  But  we  have 
been  accepting  other  forms  of  socialism 
equally  dangerous  to  the  fundamental 
structure  of  our  democracy,  but  less 
obvious. 

While  private  prcqperty  in  America  re- 
mains under  private  ownership,  the  prof- 
its of  private  property  and  even  of  per- 
sonal services  are  being  forcibly  shared 
among  nonowners,  a  practice  which  if 
carried  far  enough  will  result  In  the 
gradual  leveling  of  individual  incomes. 

In  Britain  today  we  see  the  results  of 
such  socialistic  encroachments  on  de- 
mocracy in  process  of  reaching  their  ul- 
timate end.  and  we  must  decide  how  far 
we  can  proceed  toward  the  Socialist 
state,  and  yet  check  this  trend  short  of 
the  point  already  reached  by  the  British. 

Emerson  P.  Schmidt  surveys  our  pres- 
ent position  and  outlines  10  ways  in 
which  we  are  drifting  toward  the  Social- 
ist state  in  his  article.  Our  Rising  Wel- 
fare State,  which  appeared  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Nation's  Business.  This  is 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  should  receive  serious  consid- 
eration as  a  warning  we  may  well  heed 
as  the  hour  of  decision  is  upon  us. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

OtJa  Risrjro  Wtltamx  State 
(By  Emerson  P.  Schmidt) 

In  the  November  Sections  Norman  Thomaa 
and  his  SoelalM  Party  mustered  a  little  more 
than  100,000  votes,  a  mere  quarter  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  cast. 

Certainly  this  la  not  a  very  Impretrtve 
showing  for  a  political  organization  which 
has  campaigned  in  every  national  election 
since  1900  and  whose  doctrines  have  been 
preached  for  mart  than  100  years. 

Standing  alone,  this  record  would  seem 
to  Imply  that  soriaUm  bad  UtUe  yaUyaai 
future  In  the  United  Btatlm. 

Such  an  aaaumptlon  would  b«  pcMMtart. 

It  la  true  that  almoat  nobody  votes  for 
candidates  who  call  themselves  Socialists. 
T9m  voted  for  candidates  who  caUsd  tbsm- 
aelvss  Prohibitionists  either,  but  tbs  etmattf 
attained  prohibition,  nevertheleas. 

It  Is  sQwtchlag  defljiltlons  only  a  little  to 
say  that  ws  Have  also  attained  ■orlallam 
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ttiM  vturti  ■■>■  n  psMlM*  for  •  piopli 
to  h««»  •  «wy  CMMIM  fenatf  «r  ti  witiMM 
fen<>«inc  ttuit  llMy  fettf«  M.  It  doMnt  fa 
into  flCtct  ftt  ttcmt  ilfintiil  mtdnlcht,  tt 
juii  wwpt  «p  »v  tftf  Mid  fer  stflM  In- 
dMd.  tt  M  not  unooaHMB.  m  tn  our  own  am*. 
foTMupt*  to  <lt«Mid  «>«)•  (>r  •oeUlMm't 

Th«  CurapMB  fer»ntf  of  ■ocuiiflnt.  govtm* 

■nrti  appMl  to  itaMVtaans. 

«rty  l>  4mtplj  rwpactMl  l»y  euatoan  aod  by 

law. 

But.   wlui*   w«   have  btcn   warning,  and 
warned,  aeUBct  tliii  bnnd  of  eoQcctlTlam. 


•van- 
nt  Ihb  obvtooriy  ■octal- 

Wa  rvcn  for^e  new  arguments  to  jus- 
tify tnis  program  on  moral  and  economic 
grounds 

Tbni.  although  private  property,  for  tha 
belBig  remains  In  prtrate  bands,  tte 
arc  being  fcreihty  and 
amon«;  nonowncra. 
tbe  frutta  of  tbw  peraonal  serTleea  ot  tha 
higher  Ineoaee  groups  are  llkewlae  being 
lorcUU;  shared.  WheUier  the  higher  Income 
group*  have  an  tnaUmable  right  to  tiye  re- 
wards for  tlielr  endeavor  is  a  question  rarely 
ewn  ralMd. 

The  pPDces*  cuts  deeply  and.  tinlees  stopped 
and  reversed,  will  cut  ever  more  dcejdy. 
Wbctber  It  will  dry  up  the  tncentlveB  to  In- 
vest tn  rental  housing,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment and  In  other  job-malung  facilities  and 
thus  pave  the  way  for  socializing  all  prop- 
erty and  bidustry.  as  tt  seems  to  be  doing  in 
Europe,  it  la  too  early  to  say. 

It  Is  not  too  early,  however,  to  eiamtna 
the  road  we  are  following  and  the  distance 
we  bava  to— e.  Bow.  then,  is  this  American 
version  ot  socialiam — the  welfare  state  heizig 
brought  about? 

Bare  are  10  ways: 

1.  Tha  tneeoM  tax:  Under  the  progreartve 
knoome  tax.  I»sw—  after  taaea  are  u'oder- 
icotng  a  potPBtfwi  leveltng  process.  Diwteg 
the  New  Deal  there  was  much  talk  of  putttBg 
an  upper  iimit  of  $36,000  on  indlvldnal  Ib> 
comes.  The  idea  u  not  dead.  The  figure 
may  be  Iowere<L 

ITnder  the  abtUty-to-pay  theory  of  taza- 
tkn.  so  long  ss  a—ICh  has  more  Income  left 
taxes  than  Jones.  Smith  has  still 
ability  to  pay  more  taxes.  Tbera  Is 
■tnypiag  place.  The  logical  end 
at  tkia  tas  plUlaeophy  is  the  final  cquaiiza- 
tion  of  al!  Incomes.  This  final  position  ntay 
be  avoided,  however,  becatue  the  tax  policy 
makers  themselves  are  liJcely  to  continue  to 
have  above-average  Incomes  and  might  net 
deem  it  morally  or  economically  wise  to  go 
thus  tar. 

Many  salarlaa  In  the  UnUed  NaUons  and 
In  its  Tarioiis  subsidiary  organisations  are 
matte  taei-4yae.  We  have  Jtist  given  the 
President  another  950.000  annual  income 
tree  from  aU  taxaa  (baeldsa  aa  Incrcasa  In 
salary).  Parfcape  we  have  Jut  sai  tha  ba- 
<d  thla  avlnJUe  In  the  incoaoe- 
bag  of  trlcka 

The  conwiltiiii  income  tax  llkawlae  takes 
a  Larger  taB  Cram  the  bigger  corporata  In- 
come than  from  the  smaller.  After  %XJOQO 
of  annual  net  income  an  corporations  pay 
98  percent,  but  the  snuUler  Incomes  begin 
at  a  m<?dest  flgtire  and  only  gradually  work 
«p  to  38  cents  out  of  every  dollar.  There  Is 
for  sn  ex-esa-prollts  tax  to 
tha  rich  although  the  poorer  citiaen 
■t  aa  Bfeely  to  own  a  few  ■haraa  in  a 
as  tn  on*  which  la 


X  Soetal    security: 
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social  security   wliile  empioyera  pay  g  to  9 
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premtum*  dur* 

out    beneltti 

a     ■ttt.'llMi  baneflt  tormutss 

i  tn  ftteer  of  tha  tow-ia- 

•aarly  stl  socist  wwmiU|  pro- 

hait  tha  effect  of  traocfRTtng 

til  I  flKHw  productive,  mors  effl- 

fptunate  people  to  those  less 

The   proposed    expan- 

seeurlty   ruggests   that   this 

Income  may  be  still  in  Its 

biive  covered  only  part  of  the 

the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
at-lable   grants-tn-ald:   In   the 
law.    the   amount    of 
the  different  States  Is  based 
per  capita  Incomes  within 
bigger  slice   going   to   those 
are  lowest.    The  people 
thxjs  pay  the  hospital  con- 
of   the   people   tn   the   poor 
years  Federal  grants  aa  for 
blind,  and  dependent  children, 
cmtfarm  or  equal -match- 
Today  It  ts  rare  for  a  Federal 
to  be  Introduced  in  Con- 
so-called  variable  grant-tn- 
of  the  grant  varying  Inversely 
af  tta  Income  among  the  differ- 
pendlng  bill  to  put  the  Fed- 
back  Into  the  direct  relief 
revise  the  program  for  the 
children  adopts  the  same 
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3.  Federal   v 
hospital 
Federal  grazrts 
In  part  on 
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States  where 
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structlon   costs 
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greaa  without 
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tt:  During  the  depression, 
to  relief  and  to  transferring 
farm   groups,  the  "orange 
tamp  allotment  program  was 
tra  stamps  were  the  equiva- 
to  those  who  got  them.    A 
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Clearly,  this  opens  far- 
far  the  further  redlstnbu- 
and    greater    equaJzation. 
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KtyoM  VM  th*  fattunf  of  the  sitgl- 
naartd.  •rtiflcially  low  interMt  rata  wbtcb 
rtdticas  the  earntng  powtr  of  rapitai  ftnd 
•avtngs.  This  tranafera  a  grMtar  portion 
nt  tha  eariiinK*  of  espttal  to  low>tneong 
groupi. 

Kaynae  spoke  frequantly  of  tha  "euthanMla 
of  tha  rentur"  and  the  "functlnnlsae  Inves- 
tor."  This  WM  an  ertidlt*  way  of  saytng  that 
there  is  really  no  point  in  paying  anybody  to 
■ave;  adequate  capital  should  and  could  be 
made  available  without  anyone  seemingly 
having  to  pay  for  It. 

While  be  bad  some  misgivings  about  bla 
own  brilliance  on  this  point,  his  followers 
adhere  rigidly  to  policies  designed  to  make 
borrowing  cheaper  even  though  the  policy 
reflects  itself  In  a  steady  dilution  of  the 
money  supply  and  a  steady  deterioration  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  Perhaps  Keynes, 
and  especially  hla  followers,  did  not  notice 
that  driving  down  the  Interest  rate  also  cre- 
ates a  new  proMem  (or  should  we  say,  oppor- 
tunity?) for  the  Oovemment.  In  the  form 
of  more  old-age  dependence,  now  that,  with 
artificially  low  interest  rates,  the  capacity 
of  the  individual  to  save  for  his  old  age  is 
nuide  more  dlfflcrilt. 

This  low-interest-rate  policy  puts  the  Gov- 
ernment In  competition  with  all  private 
lenders,  forcing  down  interest  rates  all 
around — a  leveling  process  affecting  every- 
one. 

There  ts  a  growing  conviction  among 
thoxightfiil  people,  however,  that  a  society 
of  peraonal  and  political  freedom  and  a  free 
enterprise  market  economy  are  Integral  parts 
of  each  other. 

And  it  is  Just  beginning  to  dawn  on  these 
same  people  that  a  free  money  market — one 
in  which  the  Interest  rate  performs  its  his- 
toric functions  of  determining  where  to  In- 
vest, and  governing  the  demand  and  supply 
of  capital — »s  also  an  Integral  part  of  the 
free  society. 

Government  spending  and  lending  for 
housing,  for  agriculture,  and  for  Innumerable 
other  purposes  are  all  tied  in  with  this  fur- 
ther effort  of  leveling  Incomes. 

8.  Minimum-wage  legislation:  Minimum- 
wage  law  bars  any  worker  from  a  Job  unleae 
he  can  And  an  enirtoyer  who  Is  wll'ing  to  pay 
at  least  75  cents,  »1.  or  whatever  the  fixed 
hourly  rate  may  be.  Whenever  the  minimum 
is  raised,  all  the  wage  ratee  above  the  minl- 
miun  also  receive  an  upward  thrust  to  main- 
tain the  historical  differentials  of  the  wage 
structure. 

Minimum-wage  law  haa  become  a  device  for 
hoisting  the  whole  gaaaral  wage  level.  Here 
is  another  way  of  passing  money  from  one 
group  to  another. 

9.  The  labor  movement:  If  one  examine* 
the  President's  economic  reports  and  pro- 
grams submitted  to  the  Congress  as  well  aa 
the  several  reports  of  the  Council  of  Econ- 
omic Advisers,  one  discerns  a  clear-cut  pol- 
icy of  utilizing  the  labor  movement  to  cut 
down  the  earninits  from  Job- making  to  the 
benefit  of  the  jub-holder.  While  things  are 
said  on  all  sides  of  this  complicated  Issue. 
again  and  again  there  la  much  talk  of  a  de- 
ficiency of  purchasing  power.  There  is  much 
diseuaaloo  of  encouraging  wage  IncreaaH 
(somatlaries  with  the  llmttHtion  where  they 
will  not  cause  price  Increases ) . 

While  economists  generaUy  agree  that  de- 
ficiency of  mass  purchasing  power  is  not  the 
cause  but  the  result  of  depressions,  much 
pressure  Is  generated  in  Washington  In  sup- 
port of  the  unorthodox  and  generally  un- 
accepted "underconsumption"  theory  of 
boom-bust  which  Is  so  often  utlllned  to  Jus- 
tify the  upward  wage  thrust. 

By  building  up  the  labor  movement 
through  Wagner  Act  and  pulling  the  teeth 
of  Taft-Hartley  the  labor  unions  are  en- 
couraged to  strive  more  agVwAvely  for  a 
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largMT  •Ufl*  ot  (h*  futUoiua  laeosM.  Th« 
Mnptoytn  are  deprived  at  tlMlr  Mtitral  r*  • 
Btstanco  to  •Mroachmanta  by  tha  unlima. 
ntantftiiff  tiM  trta*  of  collective  bArgsintng 
tn  inoludo  nwimBiii  IMAft  aiMl  otfeir  mm- 
fit*  !•  RftotlMg  iMampt  to  fit  for  Urfmr  • 
iMfor  aitd  largar  •lie*  of  th*  natlottal  plf, 
•y  raducing  tha  prarogatlv*'  of  tnanagainrat 
and  enlarging  labor't  vote*  in  managemant, 
tha  •arning*  of  tnveston  art  •MadUy  reduced. 

Aa  InvMitors  becopM  mor*  skeptical  of  tu* 
ttir*  aamlngi  and  the  •*eurtty  of  lsv**tm*nt, 
th*  way  1*  pav*d  for  "Oovemment  going  into 
business"  because,  it  Is  alleged,  private  capi- 
tal won't  come  forth  for  Investment. 

10.  Estimate  and  inheritance  taxes:  What 
the  Government  can't  get  dxviug  your  life- 
time the  Government  can  get  when  rigor 
mortis  sets  in  and  your  executors  begin  to 
look  over  what's  left. 

There  you  have  10  ways  by  which  income  Is 
being  equalized. 

This  makes  a  pattern  that  Is  hard  for  the 
politicians  to  resist.  Why  should  the  voters 
not  vote  themselves  a  slice  of  other  peoples 
income  fvery  2  years,  or  at  least  every  4  years? 
Why  shruld  the  politician  not  lend  his  hand 
to  this  business  of  taking  from  the  limited 
number  of  As  and  handing  it  over  to  the 
more  numberous  B's.  even  though  privately 
he  would  not  tatte  a  tire  off  A's  car  or  lift 
a  pumpkin  from  his  garden. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  some  moral  Justifica- 
tion and  perhaps  historical  precedents  lor 
such  a  program. 

Throughout  our  Anglo-Saxon  history  and 
traditions  there  has  always  run  a  pronounced 
equnlitarian  strain. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  empha- 
sises that  we  are  all  created  equal.  The  Con- 
stitution prohibits  class  distinction  based  on 
hereditary  or  other  titles.  We  reacted 
strongly  against  the  feudal  caste  system. 
Early  In  our  history  we  supported  universal 
compulsory  common-school  education.  We 
were  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  equal 
start. 

Later  this  same  set  of  ideas  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  equality  of  opportimlty.  We 
felt  hat  if  every  child  were  educated,  and 
there  were  no  legal  or  other  artificial  dis- 
criminations, we  would  all  have  this  equal 
start.  Then  each  should  be  entitled  to  keep 
whatever  he  could  earn. 

It  was  the  function  of  Government  to  cre- 
ate conditions  favorable  to  this  equal  start. 

In  1862  we  passed  the  Homestead  Act.  for 
example,  under  which  any  citizen,  or  even  a 
resident  alien  Intending  citizenship,  could 
carve  out  for  himself  a  160-acre  homestead, 
a  place  to  get  a  start,  a  place  where  he  could 
be  himself  and  make  his  own  living  in  his 
own  way.  In  1890  we  jjassed  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  designed  to  prevent  monopoly 
and  to  give  any  and  all.  who  had  the  desire, 
the  means,  and  the  ability,  the  opportunity 
to  set  up  in  business  for  themselves. 

EQUALIZATION  CONTINTTKS 

Our  present  program,  of  course,  goes  far 
beyond  these  earlier  ideas  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, an  equal  start,  and  preventing  mo- 
nopoly. The  battle  against  inequalities.  It 
is  said,  now  needs  additional  weapons. 

The  economic  sanction  placed  behind  this 
drive  toward  the  equalization  of  income  runs 
In  terms  of  tLe  boom-bust  problem  and  full 
employment.  Although  this  rests  on  ten- 
uous ground,  let's  take  a  look  at  it. 

It  is  said  that  business  profits  and  indi- 
vidual Incomra  above  the  consumption  lev- 
els aie  spent  more  slowly  than  wage,  social 
security,  and  similar  types  of  mass  income. 
The  worker  and  social-security  beneficiary 
spend  their  Incomes  promptly,  thereby  re- 
turning the  money  to  the  income  stream. 
It  then  can  become  Income  promptly  to  oth- 
ers and  helps  keep  the  economic  machine 
rolling. 

Savings,  whether  earned  by  a  business  or 
au  Uidivldual,  tend  to  lie  around  la   "stag- 


nant pooto"  la  th*  bank*  or  ih*  u*aauriv« 
of  insuraaoo  •empanla*  for  a  Uma.  Ito  it  to 
Mfia*d.  When  tha  bttataoM  outlooli  io  dim. 
fund*  ar*  tioardad,  thoroby  doopoiHg 

•o.  tf  w*  ar*  t^  aasur*  full 
full  ptirsbaalnii  pow«r  and  full 
prbduotkm,  w*  »iu>utd  ohav*  off  tu*  big  in* 
oooM*  Mid  a  good  Mile*  ot  prt^flu. 

Thla  arfumant  haa  aom*  atipport  among 
•oma  aoonomUta.  But  Dovly  aU«  If  not  all. 
would  agra*  that  bwtnow  dopmaalona  ar* 
causad  and  influencad  by  far  mor*  eomplU 
cated  factors  and  that  this  is  altogether 
too  simply  a  view,  a  too  facile  rationale,  of 
a  highly  technical  and  Interdepartment  ecc- 
nomic  process. 

Nevertheless,  both  on  moral  and  economic 
grounds,  the  drive  for  leveling  Incomes  has 
support,  or  as  the  logician  would  say  a  rr- 
tlonale  has  been  found. 

Those  who  would  develop  some  stopping 
point  to  the  socialization  process  need  equally 
good  or  more  potent  counterarguments  end 
weapons.  There  are  plenty  of  them  but  they 
don't   get   themselves   publicized   very   well. 

These  Income-leveling  weapons  are  capable 
of  further  sharpening  and  Intensifying.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  relatively  new. 

Taken  together,  they  constitute  a  formid- 
able battery — a  powerful  engine  with  10 
cylinders.  Add  a  few  more  cylinders  and 
enlarge  the  bore  and  stroke  of  each,  then  we 
wUl  have  a  different  America.  Whether  the 
fuel  and  lubricants  to  keep  the  engine  going 
will  dry  up  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  other  lands  that  have  tried  this 
same  type  of  experiment  for  some  decades 
suggests  that  it  is  easier  and  more  popular 
to  redistribute  wealth  and  income  than  it  is 
to  add  to  the  total  supply. 

SOCIAUraM  WILL  GBOW 

The  processes  of  the  rising  American  wel- 
fare state  are  now  easily  recognized.  There 
is  no  direct  action  against  them  under  our 
established  political  and  social  institutions. 

Men  and  women  who  foresaw  the  end  In 
the  beginning,  now  nearly  a  generation  ago. 
see  little  chance  to  stop  short  of  the  British, 
who  traveled  a  similar  road. 

Socialism  establishes  its  own  need  by  fore- 
stalling the  natural  forces  of  capitalism. 
The  mass  of  the  people  develop  a  psychosis 
of  economic  security  which  destroys  inde- 
pendence, risk,  and  ambition.  The  poUticlan 
who  is  personally  oppoeed  to  socialism  seeks 
to  stay  in  office  by  rationalizing  that  he 
should  remain  in  power  to  temper  the  wilder 
ideas  of  the  opposition.  The  middle  class, 
the  savers  and  investors,  by  their  caution 
and  fright,  create  the  very  conditions  which 
the  Socialist  then  proceeds  to  cure. 

Underneath  it  all  is  a  200-year-old  struggle 
in  America — a  struggle  for  democracy  to 
restrain  Itself  against  its  own  destruction. 


UndiTided  Loyalty  to  United  States,  Devo- 
tion to  Amencan  Way  of  Life,  and 
Opposition  to  Communism  Asserted  by 
Students  of  Kaimoki  High  School  of 
Honolulu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELBCATZ  raOM  HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recqbo.  I  wish  to  present  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  students  of  the 
K^imulf<  High  School,  of  Honolulu,  with 


which  ihoy  hnvo  forwtrdgd  n  dociaratlon 
btMHiR  th«  algnftturgi  of  tho  logdwrn  of 
the  atudml  ittfy.  ma  dfwlnnitlon  m 
prompt4*d  bf  tsiM  prwiintgtton  for  publl- 
cftUon  In  th«  CoMOMMgionAL  Rscotp  lomg 
wmkM  tmo  of  »  pro-Cotnaunift  mmit  by 
OM  of  th«  Ktodgnu  of  thlg  MbotL 

The  declitrgtloo  which  follows  shows 
clMdy  th»t  ttalg  ittdtvldiMl  gtMf  in  no 
wgjr  rtprwonta  tlw  ■gnttrngntg  of  the 
student  body  of  thin  school  and  on  the 
contrary  expresses  a  point  of  view  for 
which  they  have  no  sympathy  what- 
soever. 

The  letter  and  declaration  follow : 

KAnnnci  High  School, 
Honolulu  14.  Hajcaii.  April  9,  1949. 
The  Honorable  Josiph  R.  FABaiNoroN. 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Celxcatk  Faerington:  Enclosed  is  a 
revised  copy  of  a  declaration  which  was  pre- 
sented at  a  student  representative  assembly 
meeting  held  on  April  5.  1949.  attended  by  33 
students  and  2  advisers,  at  Kaimukl  High 
School. 

In  another  student  representative  assembly 
meeting  held  on  Aijril  7,  1949.  attended  by  44 
students  and  3  advisers,  a  motion  was  unani- 
mously passed  that  copies  of  the  revised 
declaration  be  prepared  aud  mailed  to  each 
of  the  .iersons  listed  on  the  declaration, 
provided  that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers would  sign  the  declaration  on  Friday, 
April  8.  1949. 

We  are  therefore  sending  you  this  attached 
copy  of  the  signed  declaration. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Henrt  Ac  Hot, 

President  Student  Body. 
Nanct  Otama, 
Secretary  Student  Body. 
Approved: 

DALX1A8    C.    McLakeh, 

Principal. 

Kaiituki  High  Schjol 

STXTJENT   GOVSXNICKKT, 

Honolulu.  T.  H.,  AprU  8.  1949. 
declaration 

Because  we  are  students  of  Kaimukl  High 
School  aud  loyal  American  citizens  devoted 
to  the  American  way  of  life; 

Because  there  appears  to  be  some  damage 
to  our  school  reputation  because  of  a  student 
speech  given  in  a  school  assembly  in  Novem- 
ber 1948,  which  speech  did  not  and  does  net 
represent  our  school  or  our  beliefs  and 
attitudes: 

Because  the  ideas  of  communism  play  no 
part  in  our  lives,  and  any  assumption  to  the 
contrary  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  with  no  basis 
in  fact: 

Because  Kaimukl  High  School  has  been  on 
record  since  1947-48  as  favoring  statehood; 

Because  the  speech  and  publicity  given  to 
It  may  have  injured  the  cause  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii; 

Therefore,  we  the  undersigned  representa- 
tives of  the  student  body  of  Kaimukl  High 
School  respectfully  submit  the  following 
declara  :lon : 

We  resent  and  we  reject  all  Implications 
that  communism  haa  any  hold  whatsoever 
on  '-he  students  of  Kaimukl  High  School, 
and  we  -eafBrm  our  undivided  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  our  devotion 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

And  ve  therefore  are  sending  copies  of  this 
declaration  to  the  foUovrtng: 

The  Honorable  Ingram  V  Stalnback.  Oor- 
emor  of  HawaU. 

The  Honorable  Wilfred  C.  Tsuklyazna,  prea- 
Ident  of  the  senate.  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong.  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatlvea.  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 
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The  Honormbt€  AUM  W.  Baxjoxt.  Vie* 
ProBident  ol  th«  Unttad  Slates  of  America 
and  PnaklMit  of  the  Senate  at  the  Unltad 
9«at«i  q£  Amiira 

Tb«  BosKVable  Sajtcxl  Ratbvks.  Speaker 
at  tht  Bdom  of  BapreaentatlTea  of  the  United 

The  ■oBorabl*  Joora  R.  FAnntcrow, 
IMaflat«  to  Cnngjew  from  HavaU. 

Dr.  W.  Harold  Lopar.  •Tiperlntendent  of 
public  matnactlrai.  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Xdward  N.  Sirica,  chairman,  board  of 
rrfTtTglnawi  of  public  tnatructlon.  Terrl- 
tory  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  JuUiM  Krag  Secretary.  Department  of 
Interior  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Robot  M  Faoiknvr.  supervising  prin- 
cipal of  Waaataku  ighnoia.  Torltory  of  Hawaii. 
9,    atodant    Government 
It;  Waltar  Ito.  atudant  Oowm- 
Vlea  Praatdant:   Mazkcy  Oyama, 
It  Government  Secretary;  James 
Studant  OovanuDant  Treas- 
Sobert  fiasa^,  Ssriaant  at  Anna: 
WtpMo  ln>Mran.  iBtHMtaod  Ommcil 
rartt»  ■hMiin.   Boob   T 
ktlve:  Alica  Sakat.  Boaai  19 
itlve:  Helen  Hiza.  Boom  M 
Baptaaantattva;     Tbalma     Kaneahlro. 
0  Rapreaantattve;  Dorothy  Halt- 
Boom  15  BatMraasntauve;  LUlian 
Boom    14B   Bcpresentattva; 
Ono,  Chairman.  Archives  Com* 
■dna   TaaaaaaiAk   Chairman. 
iy    Board    Onnmlttee;     Helen 
Fuehlsa.  Room  4  Bepraaantatlve:  Rob- 
ert   Preltaa.    Chief     Police:     William 
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StreuftbeiuBf  t^  UaiiMl  Natioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEIL 

or  oREtiON 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVHB 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1949 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoM).  I  include  the  following  memorial 
of  the  Le^slative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Oregon: 

Housa  Joint  Memorial  3 
To  His  ExceUa»cy.  tha  Honorable  Paaanairr 
or  TMa  Cirma  Sraraa: 

We,  your  memurtaUsta,  tha  Avty-flfth  Lag- 
Mattva  AanoMy  at  tba  Slato  of  Oragon.  tn 
raguiar  saaaton  aaaamblad.  reapactfuUy  rap- 
laaaBt  aa  follows: 


theiei 
Statu 


amend  nents 


wc  rid 


our 


adaqutta 


mill  ary 


Whereas  the 
aation  In  being 
amendment  so 
strument    for 
order;  and 

Whereas 
only  be  achlevdd 
law.  guaranteed 

Jtaolved  by 
of  the  State  o) 
concurriTig 
the  United 
delegates  to  the 
support 
will  strengthen 
It  a  limited 
to  prevent  war; 

Resolved.  Thajt 
amendments 

1.  Delegation 
ttad  but 
judicial  powars 

(a)  To 
police,  and 
•DXorea  world  I 
curlty 

(b)  GraduaU  ' 
nata  natlot>a> 
naceaaary  for 

(c)  To  provide 
tha 
functloi#. 

a.  Balanced 
In  the  General 
which  wUl 
natural    and 
popiUation.  anc 
representative 

3.  Adoption 
trial  and  otht 
aoes  afleetad 
thereunder. 

4.  Reservation 
their  peoples  of 
gated   to   the 
guarantee  to 
talB  Its  own 
social,  and  re 

tteaolved,  Th4t 
Stetaa  be 
gasffral 

United  Nations 
and  to  recocnm 
thereto;  and  be 

Resotved 
construed   to 
ment  by  the 

Jtesoit'ed 
aant  to  the 
the  Secretary 
Bapreeentatlvee 
of  th4 


Tnlted  Nations  is  an  organl- 
and  its  Charter  is  capable  of 
ts  to  make  It  an  effective  In- 
:he    maintenance    of    world 

dlsaifnament  and  world  peace  can 

by  world  order  and  world 

by  a  world  government :  Be  It 

1  he  House  of  Representatives 

Oregon   (the  senate  iointly 

n ) ,  That  Ihe  President  of 

be  requested  to  direct  our 

United  Nations  to  propose  or 

to  its  Charter  which 

:he  United  Nations  and  make 

federal  government  able 

and  be  it  further 

in  tha  preparation  of  svich 

delegates  should  advocata: 

to  tha  United  Nations  of  11m- 

laglalatlva.  executive,  and 


such  world   InapaetlOB. 

forcaa  aa  are  noeaasary  to 

m  and  to  provide  world  se- 


requcttad 
conf  are  ooa 


•nwit 
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and  prograaslvely  to  eliml- 
aaaaants  (other  than  those 
li^amal  policing » ; 

for  dependable  revenue  to 
I  Nations  to  carry  out  Its 


reco?niae 


t3 


t  "presentation  of  each  nation 

I  bsaembly  upon  a  Just  formula 

influence  In  the  world, 

ltdiistrlal    resources,    literacy, 

other  relevant  factors;  each 

vote  as  an  Individual. 

a  bill  of  rights  assuring  fair 

adequate  protection  of  per- 

byjtha  Charter  and  laws  enacted 

to  tha  membor  nations  and 
all  powers  not  expressly  dele- 
1  Jnited   Nations,    in   order    to 
nation  Its  right  to  main- 
domestic,   political,   economic, 
ig  uvuB  institutions;  be  it  furtho' 
the  Congress  of  the  United 
to  urge  the  calling  of  a 
under  article  109  of  the 
Charter  to  review  the  Charter 
ind  appropriate  amendments 
tt  further 
this  memorial  shall  not  be 
Advocate   unilateral   dlsarma- 
Ui  ited  States;  and  be  It  further 
Thit  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
of  the  United  States,  to 
State,  to  the  Senators  and 
tn  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
United  Statea  to  tha  United 


AucMmeat  Work 


EXTENgiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DKLI  B.ATX   FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOU  3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tues*  ay.  April  26.  1949 

Mr.  BARTLirrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting sugaestlon  has  been  made  by 
the  Fairbanks]  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
raference  to  annual  assessment  work  on 


mining  claims 
main.     Under 


located  on  the  public  do- 
existing  law.  which  has 
been  temporatily  waived.  It  is  required 
that  $100  wort  i  of  work  be  done  on  every 
mining  claim  <  very  year.  The  Fairbanks 
Cbainber  of  Cc  mmerce  has  an  alternative 
proposal.  It  s  iggests  that  the  holders  of 
mining  ciaims  be  permitted  lo  do  the  as- 


sessment work  required  by  existing  law 
or  alternatively  that  they  be  allowed  to 
make  an  suinual  cash  payment  of  $17  for 
each  claim.  It  is  proposed  that  $15  of 
the  $17  be  placed  in  a  special  road  fund 
which  would  be  used  to  build  roads, 
trails,  and  airfields  of  assistance  to  the 
mining  industry. 

In  the  resolution  the  Fairbanks  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  this  to  say : 

The  Fairbanks  Chamber  of  Commerce 
hereby  presents  to  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  resolution  on 
certain  changes  in  the  mining  laws  as  applied 
to  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  tha  yearly  asaasament  work  of 
$100  valuation  which  Is  required  on  every  20 
acres  or  fraction  thereof  of  all  unpatented 
mineral  locations  tn  Alaska,  was  originally 
designed  to  forca  development  and  use  uf  the 
mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain;  Mnd 

"Whereas  as  such  aforesaid  asaasament 
work  may  have  accomplished  its  ptu^Msa  In 
the  early  days  of  mining,  it  now.  in  the  very 
great  majority  of  eaaaa.  just  causes  the  per- 
formance  of  useless  labor  by  the  holder  of  an 
unpatented  mineral  location  which  neither 
develops  his  particular  location  nor  furthers 
the  development  of  the  mineral  lands  on  tha 
public  domain;  and 

"Whereas  rich  bonansa  mines,  both  loda 
anr"  placer,  have  been  worked  out  since  tha 
early  gold-rush  days  in  Alaska,  so  that  it  Is 
now  necessary  in  order  to  mine  profitably, 
to  bold  many  mineral  Ijcations.  to  make  out- 
lays of  large  amounts  of  capital  for  large  and 
costly  machinery,  and  to  employ  highly 
skilled  and  expensive  labor:  and 

"Whereas  diie  to  the  present  high  costs  of 
machinery,  supplies,  and  labor  in  Alaska,  very 
few.  if  any,  new  mining  operations  are  being 
undertaken,  and  such  operations  as  have  re- 
opened since  the  last  war  and  consequent 
shut-down,  are  now  working  on  a  limited  and 
critical  basis  which  bodes  Ul  for  Alaskan 
economy  after  the  present  flurry  of  Govern- 
ment military  expenditures  are  flnlahed:  and 

"Whereas  the'  Alaskan  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture has  found  it  necessary,  due  to  the  greatly 
Increased  cost  of  the  Territorial  government 
to  place  a  tax  oh  every  20  acres,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  unpatented  mineral  location. 
thereby  Increasing  the  burden  uu  an  already 
overburdened  industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

-Resolved,  That  the  following  suggestions 
for  the  relief  of  tha  mining  industry  in 
Alaska  be  presented  to  tha  Congress  of  tha 
United  SUtes,  to  wit: 

"1.  That  the  present  morltorlum  on  aseess- 
ment  work  tn  the  Territory  of  Alaska  be  con- 
tinued for  1  more  year,  or  until  July  1,  1950. 

"2.  That  thereafter  the  owner  of  any  un- 
patented mineral  location  be  given  the  choice 
of  either  (a)  parforming  the  annual  aaaeaa- 
ment  work  aa  prascrlbed  by  Federal  and  Ter- 
ritorial laws,  rules,  and  regulations:  or  (b) 
paying  on  or  before  July  1  of  each  calendar 
year  an  annxial  fee  of  $17  In  lieu  of  every 
$100  of  the  aforesaid  annual  assessment 
work  Into  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the 
recording  district  or  precinct  wherein  the 
aald  unpatented  mineral  location  Is  located. 

"3.  That  (a)  $2  of  the  above  $17  annual 
fee  be  paid  to  the  above-mentioned  recorder 
for  recording  purpoeea,  and  that  (b)  $19  of 
the  said  fee  be  accumulated  into  a  special 
road  fund:  said  fund  to  be  expended  as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable  on  such  roads, 
trails,  air  fields,  or  other  mining  facilities 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  Jointly  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial commissioner  of  mines  and  the  Ter- 
ritorial hlghMray  engineer. 

"4.  That  In  the  event  that  the  owner  of 
a  valid  unpatented  mineral  Iocs f ion  should 
elect  to  perform  his  annual  aaaeasment  work 
as  now  prescribed  by  Federal  and  Territorial 
law,  he  shall  record  on  or  before  July  1  of 
each  calendar  year  with  the  recorder  of  tha 
recording  district  ur  precinct   wherein   tha 
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aald  mineral  location  is  located  a  statement 
setting  forth  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  assessment  work  performad 
for  the  said  mineral  location,  the  fee  for  such 
recording  to  be  set  at  not  over  $2. 

"5.  That  In  case  the  aforesaid  owner  of  an 
unpatented  mineral  location  fails  either  to 
pay  on  or  before  July  1  of  each  calendar 
year  the  aforesaid  $17  annual  fee,  or  to  record 
on  or  before  July  1  of  each  calendar  year 
s  .ch  a  statement  of  annual  assessment  work 
as  heretofore  set  forth,  the  aald  mineral  loca- 
tion shall  revert  to  the  public  domain  and  be 
subject  to  relocation  as  n<jw  prescribed  by 
Pederal  and  Territorial  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations; provided  further,  that  within  90  daya 
after  July  1  of  any  calendar  year  any  ownar 
of  an  impatented  mining  claim  who  has  da- 
faulted  on  the  payment  of  the  above  fee  or 
has  failed  to  record  his  statement  of  annual 
assessment  work  shall  be  permitted  to  reln- 
Mata  his  claims  upon  payment  of  the  annual 
fee  plus  a  penalty  of  $10  par  elalm,  MMh 
penalty  to  be  added  to  the  spaelal  road  foad. 

"In  explanation  of  the  above  sutrgestiona. 
It  Is  strongly  fait  by  this  chamber  of  com- 
merce that  access  roads  and  trails,  and  small 
utility  alrHalda  are  needed  by  tha  mining 
Industry'  to  help  reduce  the  high  costs  which 
are  rapidly  crushing  the  Ufa  of  the  aald  In- 
dustry. To  make  use  of  a  useless  and  un- 
profitable expenditure  of  human  effort  and 
money,  such  as  the  performance  of  annual 
assessment  work,  and  turn  such  effort  and 
money  to  a  uaeftil  and  helpful  endeavor 
would  be  a  boost  to  all  of  Alaska's  normal 
economy.  The  suggested  annual  fee  Is  set 
at  a  low  figure  so  as  to  make  the  fee  prefer- 
able to  the  performance  of  annual  assessment 
work,  leaving  such  performance  to  those  per- 
sons who  were  actively  mining  or  to  thoae  too 
pocx-  to  afford  the  annual  fee." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  If  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Fairbanks  chamber  is  the 
best  that  could  be  devised,  but  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  It  represents  :i  definite 
improvement  over  the  outmoded  and  in- 
creasingly useless  performance  of  annusd 
asisssment  work.  Whatever  the  justifi- 
cation may  have  been  for  assessment 
work  in  the  early  days  of  mining  in  tins 
country  the  fact  is  that  it  has  little  to 
recommend  itself  in  logic  or  In  good  sense 
in  1949.  There  Is  rather  urgent  need 
for  a  revision  of  the  present  law  and  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  undertake  such 
revision  at  an  early  date. 


Hmi.  Clare  Bootlie  Lace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  ooNNxcnctrr 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportiuiity  to  have  recorded  in 
the  Congressional  Record  this  most  gra- 
cious and  deserved  tribute  to  the  record 
of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  the 
Honorable  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  13,  1949,  issue  of  the 
Bridgeport  tConn.)  Post: 

IRE  rOKESIQTIT  OT  I08.  LtJCS 

Connecticut  has  never  been  repreaantad  la 
Oongreai  by  any  parson  with  a  bettar  graap 

of  foreign  affairs  than  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
twice  Congreaawoman  from  tha  Fourth  Con- 
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graaalonal  Dlatrlct.  A  reading  of  some  of  Urs. 
Luce's  earlier  speeches,  made  In  her  first  term 
in  Ck)ngress.  shows  the  amazing  foresight 
and  statesmanship  which  she  exhibited — 
qualities  which  brought  her  but  little  appre- 
ciation at  the  time,  least  of  all  in  Congress 
Itaalf. 

That  was  a  period  of  divided  counsels,  of 
confused  thinking  In  terms  cf  Isolation,  in  a 
time  of  war  and  anxiety.  Mrs.  Luce's  calm 
wisdom  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Besides,  she  was 
both  a  woman  and  a  freshman  in  Congress, 
which  entitled  any  self-anointed  statesmen 
with  more  experience  in  ward  politics  and 
no  experience  whatever  In  foreign  affairs,  to 
look  down  upon  her. 

lu  a  sense.  Mrs.  Luce  was  the  real  originator 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact  which  has  Just  been 
signed  and  Is  no^'  waiting  ratification  by  Con- 
gress, 6  years  after  she  suggested  It. 

It  waa  on  June  35.  1943,  that  BCra.  Luce,  tn 
dlBCuaslng  our  foreign  policy,  urged  Congreaa 
not  to  look  upon  the  shores  of  this  country  as 
our  boundary  line,  but  in  an  age  of  gigantic 
air  and  sea  power,  to  regard  the  other  shores 
of  tha  Atlantic  Ocean  as  our  true  frontier. 

aba  urged  a  military  allUmce  with  Britain 
and  her  dominions  which  at  that  time  was 
the  only  kind  of  Atlantic  pact  possible.  The 
world  was  at  war  and  other  combinations 
were  not  then  feasible.  But  with  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Britain  guarding  the 
Atlantic,  a  first  step  toward  security  and 
final  peace  seemed  possible. 

Mrs.  Luce  knew  that  her  suggestion  as  to 
a  proper  foreign  policy  would  be  violently 
resented  In  soooe  quarters  and  distorted  for 
political  purposes  in  others,  but  she  never 
flinched  from  an  unpleasant  responslhlUty. 
She  said  what  she  thotight  said  meant  what 
she  said.  In  contrast  to  Grovernor  Dewey's 
treatment  of  the  same  theme  at  the  Mack- 
inac conference  In  Michigan  a  long  time 
afterward.  Repeating  Mrs.  Luce's  thought 
almost  verbatim  and  adopting  It  as  his  own, 
Governor  Etewey  was  apparently  frightened 
by  the  roar  of  disapproval  which  came  from 
the  Isolationists.  He  hastily  dropped  the 
whole  matter. 

Her  early  advocacy  of  an  Atlantic  pact  was 
not  the  only  Instance  of  Mrs.  Luce's  ability 
to  think  years  ahead  of  her  colleagues  and 
to  point  to  the  right  course  long  before  It 
had  become  appairent  to  others  or  gained 
any  wide  degree  of  public  undersign  ding  and 
popularity. 

In  these  troublous  times  we  need  both 
her  mind  and  her  courage  in  Congress.  If 
the  Republican  Party  could  succeed  in  draft- 
ing Mrs.  Luce  for  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1050,  bringing  her  out  of  her  voluntary  re- 
tirement, the  party  would  be  honoring  itself 
and  giving  Connecticut  a  new  reason  for 
taking  pride  in  the  fact  that  its  delegation 
In  Congress  Included  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  far-sighted  women  ever  to  grace  Amer- 
ican public  life. 


Veteran  Says  That  Taft-Hartley  Law 
Must  Remain  To  Guarantee  Freedom 
He  Fought  fw  in  Sooth  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  mAUO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cow- 
CHEssiONAL  RECORD,  I  luscrt  a  letter  from 
A  veteran  In  my  State  who  asks  for  con- 
sideration. I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  this  letter  and  Uiink  on  it 


before  they  vote  for  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

The  letter  follows: 

Moscow.  Idaho,  February^  14,  1949. 
Congressman  John  Sanbobm, 
House  Office  Building, 

WoMhm^Um,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mr.  Sanbosn:  In  regard  to  tha  Taft* 
Hartley  law.  I  hereby  wish  to  state  my  prefer- 
ence for  It  to  remain  as  is. 

It  seems  that  in  the  pre- Taft-Hartley  days 
there  was  no  {dace  for  the  very  small-busl- 
neas  man;  the  man  who  was  atarttag  out  on 
shoestring  and  who  did  not  have  the  volume 
of  business  or  the  capital  to  hire  his  work 
done  but  did  all  hla  own  work. 

I  am  a  veteran,  23  years  old.  aiul  am  having 
a  toiigh  time  getting  started  in  the  concrete- 
contracting  business  In  a  small  way.  I  con- 
tract basement  floors,  sidewalks,  etc.  There 
ts  just  enough  at  tliia  type  of  wortc  to  kaa|» 
one  man  and  a  couple  of  laborers  Miay  dtirtng 
the  summer  months.  There  ta  no  woilc  In 
the  winter  to  speak  of.  ao  a  man  of  my  poaU 
tlon  muat  make  enough  In  tha  summer  to 
carry  him  through  the  winter. 

I  buy  all  my  concrete  from  transit-mix 
companlea  (oonerate  mixers  moiwted  on 
trtieks)  since  they  can  sell  ma  concrete  nnich 
cheaper  t^an  I  can  mix  tt  myaelf .  The  union 
stepped  in  and  black  listed  the  translt^mls 
oompanles  for  selling  concrete  to  me,  a  non- 
union contractor.  Union  contractors  have 
signed  a  contract  that  they  wtll  not  Ijuy  from 
a  black-listed  company  and  In  order  to  keep 
In  business  the  transit-mix  companies  re- 
fused to  sell  me  concrete.  This  left  me  two 
alternatives:  fliwt,  to  put  up  tS.OOO,  which  I 
did  not  have,  for  a  miser  of  my  own  and  If  I 
did  this,  I  could  not  compete  In  price  nor 
service  with  any  of  my  competitors;  second, 
to  sign  a  buildings  and  trade  agreement  with 
the  union.  The  only  thing  I  could  do  was 
the  latter  and  I  signed  a  1-year  contract. 
According  to  this  agreement.  I  cannot  even 
so  much  as  pick  tip  a  shovel  and  hand  It  to  a 
laborer,  much  lesa  finish  my  own  concrete, 
which  I  am  very  capable  of  doing.  Imagine 
my  position  when  many  Jobs  require  only 
one  man. 

I  presented  this  situation  to  the  union. 
They  stiggested  maybe  I  siiotild  take  a  4-year 
concrete  finisher's  apprenticeship  In  their 
tmlon,  pay  them  (300  and  then  they  would 
acknowledge  me  as  a  fiulsher;  but  then  I 
Etui  coiUd  not  contract  and  do  my  own 
finishing,  too. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  free  country  but  I 
can  see  nothing  free  or  democratic  about  it 
when  we  allow  the  unions  In  the  country  to 
dictate  such  as  I  have  just  described.  This 
certainly  is  not  the  freedom  which  we  were 
told  we  were  fighting  for  in  the  South  Pacific. 

My  tinlon  contract  will  expire  in  3  months. 
If  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  not  repealed  and 
the  Wagner  Act  is  not  reenacted.  I  wUl  not  be 
forced  to  renew  my  contraet,  I  beg  of  you. 
sir,  to  speak  to  yoiur  colleaguea  about  this 
matter  and  to  consider  not  only  my  plight 
but  thousands  of  others  just  like  mine  lo- 
cated all  over  the  United  States  when  you 
vote  on  this  matter. 

Tours  very  truly, 

&.  H.  Halxt. 


Iowa  Soil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUYER 

or  IOWA 
Df  THE  HOUBK  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Tuesday.  AprU  26. 1949 

Mr.  DOLLTVBa.    Mr.   Speaker    one- 
fourth  of  the  grade  A  land  in  ttie  United 
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states  is  in  Iowa.  Those  of  us  who  rep- 
went  Iowa  In  the  Congress  are  always 
glad  to  acquaint  our  colleagues  and  the 
country  with  the  fertility  and  produc- 
tivity of  Iowa  soil  Not  only  is  it  a  great 
rMttorce  of  our  own  State,  but  it  Ls  a 
nasnificent  resource  for  the  entire 
country. 

PorciMii  among  the  interests  of  Iowa 
represMBtattwea  in  the  Congress  is  agri- 
ctilture.  That  interest  is  understandable 
when  it  is  realized  of  the  extent  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  richness  of  Iowa  soil.  The 
size  of  this  splendid  resource  is  well 
suBoned  up  in  the  following  statement 
eoBQtiled  by  the  marketing  division  of 
the  Iowa  Development  Commission: 

One- fourth  of  the  moet  fertile,  arable 
gnuie  A  land  in  the  Nation  lies  In  Iowa  which 
wamMtm  Iowa  the  heartland  of  the  rich««C 
■griculttiral  region  in  the  world,  according 
to  a  statistical  review  recently  complied  by 
the  statistical  and  market  division  of  the 
Iowa  Development   Commission. 

Iowa's  totid  area  of  grade  1  land — com- 
monly called  grade  A — amounts  to  25.983.- 
110-  acres  of  the  Nation's  total  premium 
acreage.  The  national  grade  A  land  total 
is  101.037.573  acres.  Iowa's  total  land  acre- 
age. Including  all  five  grade-type  soils.  Is 
35.633.920. 

The  fertile  land  of  the  Middle  West,  which 
la  contained  largely  In  the  SUtes  border- 
ing on  Iowa  accounts  for  70  percent  of  all 
the  grade  A  land  in  the  Nation.  This  fact 
bears  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Middle  West  In  agricultural  productivity. 
In  this  rich  Midwest  region.  Iowa  contains 
naarly  twice  as  much  grade  A  land  as  nil- 
nol9.  its  nearest  challenger. 

The  Inventory  of  Iowa's  fabulous  soil  also 
repeated  the  remarkable  fact  that  97  per- 
cent of  all  Iowa  soil  Is  tinder  successful  cul- 
tivation. No  similar  piece  of  land  In  the 
world  has  that  percentage  of  land  under 
productive  cultivation. 

Another  remarkable  fact  reported  Is  that 
70  percent  of  Iowa's  cultivated  land  Is  grade 
A.  Iowa's  remaining  acreage  is  graded  as 
follows:  grade  2.  good  soil.  6.906.158  acres; 
grade  3.  fair  soil.  1.39? .080  acres;  grade  4,  poor 
soil.  1.007.416  acres:  grade  5.  soU  essentially 
incapable  of  tUlage,  344.556  acres. 

No  spot  in  the  world  of  equal  total  land 
area  has  as  large  a  percentage  of  grade  A 
soli,  the  survey  Indicated. 

The  following  break -down  shows  the  con- 
eaotratlon  of  the  Nation's  grade  A  land 
■■MBS  the  States  bordering  Iowa,  the  leader: 
Iowa.  aSJaSJlO:  mioola.  14.777.030:  Minne- 
sota. ia.099JMS;  Missouri.  8.674.763;  Nebras- 
ka. 8.1J0J07:  South  Dakota.  3.052.320:  and 
Wisconsin,  ajao.276. —  (Development  Bulle- 
tin. Febniary   1949.  i 


Ice  Harbor  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

or  oucoN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSKTA'nvXS 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Seattle  Post  InleUictncer.  large  metro- 
politan daily  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  opposing 
the  construction  of  the  Ice  Harbor  Dam 
In  the  State  of  Washington : 
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Fishery  biologists  are  learning  more  about 
the  salmon  every  year  and  are  endeavoring 
to  improvise  methods  to  adjxiat  It  to  the 
developments  taking  place  in  the  Columbia 
Basin.  But  this  takes  time.  Four  years  are 
required  to  complete  an  experiment  in  sal- 
mon propagation,  as  that  is  the  life  cycle  of 
the  fish. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  hard  to  find  any  flaw 
in  the  reasoning  of  the  packers  and  the 
union  when  they  say: 

"Until  the  other  dam  facilities  now  under 
construction  are  completed,  it  appears  logi- 
cal that  we  defer  needless  construction  of 
dams  which  our  fishery  biologists  maintain 
will  destroy  the  salmon. 

"Such  delay  will  give  us  valuable  time  to 
make  further  studies  of  Lbe  salmon. 

"The  permanency  of  the  salmon  resource 
and  its  future  can  best  be  preserved  by  the 
most  careful  scheduling  of  construction  of 
dams." 


Admission  of  Soviet  Agents  to  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNicnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
include   the    following   letter   from   Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Thorning.  associate  editor  of 
the  Americas  and  World  Affairs: 
Cabbollton  Mamok, 
Frederick.  Md..  March  19,  1949. 
Hon.  John  Davis  Lodge. 

Hcnise  Office  Building.  Washington. 

Deak  Congressman  Lodge  :  This  Is  to  record. 
In  writing,  my  most  cordial  congratulations 
both  to  you  and  to  your  esteemed  colleague. 
Representative  Donald  Jackson,  for  your 
splendid  protest  against  the  admission  of  23 
known  Soviet  agents  to  the  United  States. 
Your  position  Is  right  and  noble. 

Why  not  raise  the  following  questions, 
publicly : 

1.  Would  the  State  Department  approve 
visa  applications  for  Mazi  agents,  or  known 
Hitlerites? 

2.  Would  the  State  Department  be  willing 
to  permit  the  entrance  of  known  Italian 
Fascists? 

3.  Would  the  State  Department  attempt  to 
jxostlfy  the  entrance  of  Nazi-Fascists  because 
of  our  Government's  "unswerving  devotion  to 
freedom  of  Information  and  free  speech  on 
any  issue,  however  controversial  It  may  be"? 
The  words  in  quotation  marks,  as  you  proba- 
bly know,  are  taken  verbatim  from  the  State 
Department's  attempted  apology  for  the  is- 
suance of  visas  to  23  Red  Nazis. 

As  one  who  has  supported  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy  throughout  the  world,  I  seek  an 
adherence  to  fair,  consistent  policies  In  the 
State  Department. 

A  few  hours  after  I  had  congratulated  you, 
publicly,  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  I  had  opened  the 
proceedings  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  with  prayer. 
I  had  the  good  forttine  to  meet  my  dear 
friend.  Judge  Michael  Francis  Doyle,  chair- 
man of  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  Judge  Doyle,  who  la  a  loyal  Demo- 
crat, advised  me  that  he  was  indignant  with 
the  "Left-wing  clique  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment," which,  in  defiance  of  treaty  rights  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
reluctant  to  offer  any  cooperation  to  blm  In 
his  effort  to  have  the  Soviet  Government  re« 
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Instate  the  visa  for  the  retiim  of  a  good  pas- 
tor, Father  Antonio  Laberge.  to  the  Church 
of  3t.  Louis  m  Moscow,  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  he  heard  from  me  the  nature  of  the 
magnificent  stand  you  had  taken  with  regard 
to  the  23  Soviet  agents,  he  pointed  out  that, 
if  our  State  Department  had  shown  some 
dlspoeltlon  to  help  Father  Laberge,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  could  have  Insisted  that  23 
visas  WOTild  not  be  conceded  by  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  unleae  and  until 
the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Soviet  Union  iiad 
kept  Its  word  to  readmit  Father  Laberge,  who 
is  not  a  spy,  much  less  a  totalitarian  enemy, 
but  rather  an  angel  of  mercy  In  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  allow  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  enjoy  the  rights  of  conscience  as  well  as 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  throughout  the 
U.  S.  S.  R 

This  la  the  same  type  of  thinking  which 
has  "leaned  us  over  backward"  out  in  eastern 
and  central  Europe;  thia  la  the  same  type  of 
thinking  which  sold  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  self-defeating  formula  of 
a  "peace  and  unity"  coalition  government  in 
China.  How  much  longer  will  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  allow  ttvla  element 
to  "lean  over  backward,"  perliaps  out  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  Into  totalitarian  slavery? 

The  Honorable  Michael  Francis  Doyle  is  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Almost  single-hand- 
ed, he  has  worked,  sacrificed,  and  contributed, 
generously,  to  maintain  a  symbol  of  religion 
in  Moscow,  nearby  the  Krenfilin.  He  deserves 
our  help  and  our  cooperation.  I  wish  you 
and  he  could  corwult  together  with  a  view 
to  lltierty  and  justice.  Needless  to  say,  I  am 
at  your  disposition  In  this  worthy  cause. 
And  you  &n  free  to  use  this  commimication. 
as  you  Judge  best. 

Assuring  you  and  Congressman  Jackson 
of  my  sentiments  and  admiration  and  ap- 
proval. I  remain. 

Your  friend  and  well-wleher, 

Joseph  F.  Tuorninc. 
Associate  Editor  of  The  America* 
and   World   Affairs. 


Conserration  of  Our  Natural  Resonrces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

of  OKUIHCMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1949 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  occasion  for  these  remarks 
is  my  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  House 
01  Representatives  as  a  companion  bill 
to  S.  1576  recently  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  ELerr  of  Oklahoma 
and  others.  This  Nation  has  long  tol- 
erated and  permitted  the  reckless  ex- 
ploitation of  her  natural  resources.  Our 
wilderness  frontiers  are  now  gone  and 
their  lack  has  only  led  to  an  intensifica- 
tion of  soil-mining  and  depleting  prac- 
tices. Two  great  wars  have  led  to  record- 
breaking  plantings  of  soil-depleting 
crops.  The  haste  with  which  our  water 
resources  are  dumped  Into  the  seas  has 
Increased  the  prevalence  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  floods  far  beyond  what 
our  pioneer  forefathers  knew.  Many  of 
our  streams  and  rivers  have  literally  be- 
come "too  thick  to  drink,  too  thin  to 
plow"  with  the  precious  topsoil  of  our 
farms.  Wanton  winds  have  at  times 
made  a  no  man's  land  of  portions  of  our 


Great  Plains.  Only  by  the  most  careful 
soil  treatment  and  protection  were  the 
wastes  of  our  Dust  Bowl  reclaimed  at 
least  for  the  time. 

The  territory  within  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Arkansas-White  and  Red 
Rivers  has  been  no  exception  to  the 
wasteful  policy  of  our  prodigal  people. 
This  area  can  claim  a  goodly  share  of 
what  was  the  great  Dust  Bowl.  Despite 
the  devastation  we  have  witnessed  and 
the  heavy  toll  taken  in  the  wealth  of  our 
land  and  water  resources,  this  drainage 
basin  remains  one  of  the  richest  reeions 
In  the  world.  Thirty-seven  different 
minerals  are  available  here  in  commer- 
cial quantities.  The  agricultural  poten- 
tial of  this  region  is  tremendous  even  for 
this  country.  Add  to  this  the  magic  in- 
gredient of  oil,  and  you  have  located 
within  the  inner  circle  of  the  United 
States  an  area  possessing  phenomenal 
pcssibillties  for  the  future.  Whether  this 
area  becomes  waste  or  wonderland  is  a 
part  of  our  responsibility.  We  must  be- 
gin planning  now  how  best  to  utilize 
every  gallon  of  water  that  falls  In  this 
area  and  how  we  can  best  save,  preserve, 
and  enrich  the  precious  topsoil  of  this 
region. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is  but 
a  step  in  the  direction  we  must  go.  The 
objective  of  this  bill  is  a  comprehensive 
basin-wide  survey  of  the  Arkansas- 
White  and  Red  River  Basins,  which  cover 
227,140  square  miles  in  8  States.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  13-man  commission, 
representing  Federal  agencies  and  the  8 
States  affected,  which  commission  would 
complete  its  studies  and  surveys  and  sub- 
mit its  report  within  2^2  years.  The  in- 
vestigations of  this  commission  would 
Include  the  study  of  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric  power,  soil  conserva- 
tion, navigation,  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, pollution  abatement,  domestic 
and  municipal  water  supplies,  salinity 
and  silt  control,  recreational  develop- 
ment, and  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion. Heretofore  surveys  of  our  river 
basins  have  all  too  often  been  confined 
to  narrow  portions  thereof  and  have  re- 
flected the  particular  interests  of  the 
agency  making  the  study.  The  stirvey 
and  report  sought  by  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide an  over-all  plan  of  development  for 
this  entire  region  and  would  coordinate 
the  facilities  and  technical  knowledge  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  other  agencies,  in- 
cluding agencies  of  the  interested  States. 

This  bill  contains  no  authority  for  any 
actual  construction  or  development,  but 
in  my  opinion  it  would  provide  Congress 
with  the  fact^  and  a  pattern  on  which  to 
Intelligently  base  future  legislation 
aimed  at  conserving  our  resources  and 
providing  for  their  maximum  utilization 
and  development.  Such  a  program  will 
be  not  only  a  great  boon  to  the  people  of 
this  region  but  will  provide  the  United 
States  with  diversified  development,  a 
veritable  reservoir  of  the  products  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  manufacture 
for  times  of  war  and  national  emergency, 
and  the  fruit  for  more  abundant  living 
in  time  of  peace. 


Hifher  Educatkm  in  the  Nation*!  Fatwt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STTATB 

Wednesday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
made  by  me  before  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  American  College  Public  Relations 
Association  on  April  27. 1949.  during  their 
thirty-second  national  convention  which 
is  being  held  in  Washington.  D.  C,  this 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  seems  p>ecullarly  fitting  that  I  should 
bring  to  this  group  a  message  on  the  subject. 
Higher  Education  In  the  Nation's  Future.  So 
much  depends  on  you,  who  act  as  liaison  be- 
tween your  Institutions  and  the  lay  public; 
so  much  dep)€nds  on  us,  as  Federal  leglslatora 
who  are  In  a  position  to  render  great  service 
to  higher  education,  once  we  are  convinced 
of  the  Importance  of  doing  so.  Together,  we 
must  work  to  ascertain  the  facts,  to  chart  our 
course,  to  convince  the  people  of  the  Nation 
that  qiilck  action  is  needed,  before  it  be  too 
late. 

I  hardly  think  that  anyone  here  today  will 
contradict  me  when  I  say  that  we  are  living 
In  a  critical  and  decisive  time  In  htmian  his- 
tory. The  advances  In  science  and  tecli- 
nology  have  provided  us  with  a  tremendous 
potential  for  good  or  evil.  Developments  In 
transportation  and  commtinlcatlon  In  recent 
decades  have  served  to  bring  all  the  peoples 
of  tHe  world  so  close  that  this  is  truly  "one 
world."  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
developed  weapons  so  devastating  and  so 
fearful  that  tuiother  major  conflict  promises 
to  taring  total  annihilation  to  clvUlzatlon  as 
we  know  It  today.  A  policy  of  Isolationism  is 
unthinkable  In  an  atomic  era.  Blather,  It  Is 
Imperative  tliat  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  means  of  bringing  good  Instead  of  evil 
out  of  tills  technologieal  and  political  chaos 
In  which  we  find  ourselves  at  this  point.  It 
Is  urgent  that  we  act  quickly  to  prevent 
catastrophe  on  a  scale  hitherto  unlmaglned. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  there  Is  no  defense 
against  the  atomic  bomb,  once  atomic  war- 
fare has  begun.  That  there  Is  "no  place  to 
hide"  Is  literally  true.  Yet.  atomic  power.  IT 
properly  applied,  offers  great  potentialities 
for  human  betterment.  The  utilization  of 
this  tremendous  power  depends  on  the  atti- 
tudes and  purposes  of  the  people  who  poa- 

8686  It. 

In  short,  the  Issue  before  us  today  Is  a 
moral  and  spiritual  one.  The  only  preven- 
tive to  be  effectively  applied  If  we  are  to  avoid 
a  major  world  conflict  wUl  be  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  world  cooperation  and  world  peace.  We 
are  making  hopefxil  strides  In  that  direction 
even  now,  with  our  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
our  organizations  working  for  a  union  of  the 
democracies  of  the  world.  But  the  time  Is 
short,  and  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in 
the  matter  of  bringing  ovur  people  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  to  a  broader  vision  of  human 
development,  to  a  btmilng  desire  to  take  con- 
structive and  effective  steps  to  assure  a  last- 
ing peace. 

At  this  point,  may  I  return  for  a  moment  to 
our  topic,  "Higher  Education  In  the  Natloo* 
Future."   to   sufsest   that,   without    hlgliar 
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educaUon.  it  li  possible  ituit  our  Nation  may 
have  no  future. 

Too  often  In  the  pmst  colleges  and  unlversl- 
ttae  have  been  tndilferent  to  their  aodal  re- 
sponsibilities. Too  often  the  academic  life 
has  been  regarded  as  a  elotafevad.  "iTory 
•art  erf  existence.  BoiplUMli  baa  too 
been  placed  on  tba  abUtty  to 
compoae  Terw  in  Greek  or  Latin,  to  Identify 
obscure  authors,  to  recall  dates  of  occur- 
rmcas  that  would  have  been  |ust  as  well  for- 
long  tince.  to  ccMaaoet  Btrmofe  naaaacs 
lOd  so  on.  nmm  do  not  mla- 
I  raattse  the  importance  of  study 
toi  science  and  the  humanities: 
what  I  deplore  to  tba  aMlHMMtlcm  of  facts 
wttbout  a  resultant  muhislainHiig  of  their 
or  the  constant  application  of 
«ttbout  the  even  more  important 
I  that  should  tneTttabiy  follow.  The 
abOlty  to  generalize  Is  the  moat  important 
one  tblng  to  be  derived  from  higher  educa- 
tion: with  It.  a  person  of  intelligence  is  fitted 
to  sasume  a  position  of  leadership  In  both 
professional  and  public  life.  Without  It.  be 
becomes  a  mere  cog  in  the  wheel  of  every- 
day life,  an  expert  in  his  chosen  field,  per- 
haps, but  a  dud  everywhcra  «iaa. 

\a  s  reaction  to  this  uttrcaUstlc  ecademlc 
attitude  to  which  I  referred,  there  came  ulti- 
mately an  ampbasls  on  vocational  education 
I  agrsa  tlMft  vocational  education  is  of  great 
importance  in  an  economically  complicated 
world  such  as  ours,  however.  I  believe  that 
It  is  a  great  mtmtjt^m  to  overemphasize  it. 
To  narrow  a  person's  education  to  one  chosen 
field  or  vocation  is  to  make  him  provincial, 
shallow,  and  unable  to  cope  with  general 
problems  on  sny  scale,  local  or  national. 

It  is.  therefore,  encouraging  to  note  that 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  today  are 
HiflTifl  renewed  emphasis  on  general  edu- 
catkm.  or.  as  it  used  to  be  called,  liberal 
education.  Thinking  university  people  have 
come  to  realise  that  much  depends  on  the 
ability  of  college  students  and  graduates  to 
bring  to  the  solution  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems a  wealth  of  information  and  a  method 
of  attack  which  win  resiilt  in  constructive 
action,  progress,  and  the  development  of  a 
type  ot  leadership  seldom  achieved  by  those 
with  only  a  secondary-school  education  or 
Icaa.  They  have  viewed  the  chaotic  world 
conditions  and  realized  that  broad  forms  of 
adult  educatUm  are  the  only  means  of 
aoesicratiog  social  progresi  to  the  point  that 
world  catastrophe  may  be  |»«vented.  It  may 
truly  be  said  that  the  futtire  of  our  Nation 
depends,  as  does  the  future  of  all  civiliza- 
tion, upon  the  direction  to  be  taken  by  edu- 
cation in  the  Immediate  future. 

We  are  all  beginning  to  realize  how  dear  to 
us  la  our  freedom,  and  how  dependent  that 
freedom  la  upon  a  democratic  way  of  life. 
We  realize  how  dependent  true  democracy  is 
upon  education  and  bow  impossible  true 
educatiou  is  in  a  police  state.  In  tbsss  diflU 
cult  days  the  world  looks  to  America  for 
leadership  and  fcr  salvation.  It  behooves 
America,  then,  to  be  the  home  of  original 
Ideas,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  depend 
upon  the  Old  World,  as  we  did  in  the  past. 
We  must  develop  our  own  Ideas  and  theories 
upon  which  depend  our  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual health  and  our  progress  in  science 
and  technology.  These,  it  is  obvious,  must 
be  developed  in  tbe  American  colleges  and 
universities.  We  must  take  the  best  brains 
and  the  finest  young  pe<.:ple  that  the  Nation 
can  produce  and  develop  them  to  their  ut- 
moat  potentlalitlaa.  Ws  must  teach  them 
damocracy  as  it  has  nevar  been  taught  before. 
In  a  vpirit  of  conatlve  opUailsm — that  is.  in 
a  spirit  of  coBMiona.  all-out  effort  to  do 
something  about  tba  perpetuation  of  democ- 
racy, rather  than  sit  passively  by  and  lose  all 
bar  apatixy.  We  must  teach  them  a  high  cods 
ot  ethical  valuaa.  the  "general"  principles  to 
apply  to  tbasa  world-abaking  problems.     Pur. 
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and   ideas  of  Americai\ 

go.  so  goes  America.     And. 

so  go  the  hopes  of  civilized 


of  this  need  brought  about 
the   Legislative   Reorganlza- 
sectlon  203  of  which  au- 
Reference  Service  to 
in  various  fields  to 
work  with  the  appro- 
s  of  Congress,  and  also  for 
individual  Members  of  Congress, 
need,  so  often  expressed  by 
of   Congress,   for   men   of 
■esearch  work  In  the  various 
-men    who   could    take   an 
nonpoUtical   view  of   the 
Considering     how     quickly 
had  to  act  in  recent 
3f  grave  international  Impor- 
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making  possible  the  rapid 
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legislation,  as  well   as  re- 
from    their    former    de- 
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education.  There  Is  no  place  for  narrow- 
ness, selfishness,  and  greed  m  a  world  unified 
for  peace  and  the  well-being  of  all.  We  need 
people  in  high  places  who  are  capable  of 
taking  a  long-range  view  of  things,  who  are 
visionary,   who  have  a  strong  moral  sense. 

Our  technological  progress,  our  survival, 
even  in  this  complicated  world  of  today  de- 
pends to  a  large  degree  upon  the  findings 
and  the  painstaking  toil  of  those  brilliant 
but  self-effacing  Individuals  who  spend  their 
time  in  long  hoxu^  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  the  scientific  and  the  various 
teclmlcal  laboratories  maintained  through- 
out the  Nation  by  some  of  our  progressive 
private  concerns,  by  governmental  agencies, 
by  research  foundations,  and  by  the  colleges 
and  universities  themselves.  To  train  young 
people  to  fill  these  difficult  assignments  is  one 
of  the  chief  obligations  of  higher  education 
today.  Yet.  even  in  these  highly  specialized 
endeavors,  sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  duty 
of  science  to  assume  a  moral  obligation  in 
seeing  that  its  efforts  are  applied  lor  the 
enrichment  and  betterment  of  humanity, 
rather  than  for  its  detriment.  Here  again, 
it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  be  too  narrow, 
a  mistake  far-reaching  in  Its  effecu  on  all  of 
us  rather  than  on  the  individuals  directly 
involved.  In  the  future  there  can  be  no 
successful  political  or  social  policy  unless  it 
takes  account  of  the  potentialities  of  scien- 
tific endeavor  and  unleaa  it  Is  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  scientific  method.  To 
ignore  the  ciurent  relation  between  science 
and  humanity  would  be  to  invite  disaster. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  problems  con- 
fronting higher  education  as  Its  all-impor- 
tant role  in  the  Nation's  future  becomes 
vividly  apparent,  is  a  problem  existing  within 
the  ranks  of  higher  education  Itself.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  ciurent  shortage  of  teachers, 
both  those  adequate  to  instruct  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  those  needed  to 
carry  on  at  the  elementary-  and  secondary- 
school  levels.  At  the  time  when  the  demand 
for  new  faculty  members  is  greatest,  th« 
number  available  Is  at  a  minimum.  It  is 
estimated  that.  If  present  trends  rontlnu*.  It 
would  take  40  years  to  meet  the  needs  on  the 
college  level  of  teaching  alone  that  ought  to 
be  met  within  the  next  4  or  5  years.  The 
challenge  to  higher  education  at  this  point 
is  to  induce  more  intelligent,  dynamic, 
attractive  young  people  to  take  up  teaching 
as  a  profession.  The  future  of  democracy 
depends  on  education:  the  future  ol  educa- 
tion depends  on  its  teachers. 

Another  point  too  often  overlooked.  I 
think.  Is  the  role  that  higher  education  can 
and  must  play  in  the  education  of  the  gen- 
eral populace.  If  we  are  to  have  an  enlight- 
ened public,  familiar  with  current  larse-scale 
problems  and  conscious  of  the  part  .America 
must  play  in  the  immediate  future  in  build- 
ing a  world-peace  organization,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.  Adult  education  is  no  longer 
an  excrescence  in  relation  to  the  total  educa- 
tional field — U  has  become  a  necessity.  I 
believe  it  was  Emerson  who  advanced  so  elo- 
quently the  idea  that  a  man  should  continue 
his  education  throughout  his  lifetime:  his 
goal  was  the  contlnuoiis  improvement  of  the 
mind  of  the  individual,  and  this  goal  we  still 
recognize.  However,  our  new  goal  Is  that  ol 
the  development  of  a  group  of  consciousness 
in  regard  to  democratic  principles,  of  a  group 
purpose  to  perpetuate  democracy,  ol  a  group 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  still  larger  group  com- 
prising all  the  democratic  peoples  of  the 
world — a  realistic  application  of  the  funda- 
mental Christian  principle  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

As  a  legislator.  I  have  had  occasion  to  find 
only  too  painfully  apparent  at  times  the 
necessity  for  the  education  of  the  adult  pub- 
lic— or.  rather,  some  of  its  members — in  even 
a  superficial  understanding  of  the  current 
issues  and  trends.    It  is  rather  discouraging 
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somettmes.  after  one  has  tried  sincerely  to  act 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  to 
receive  correspondence  In  which  one  is  called 
%  SCKlailst.  a  Fascist,  or  a  Communist  by 
fi^Mtitinw  who  obviously  has  not  the  faintest 
OBderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  any  of 
ttose  terms,  nor  their  social  and  political 
implications,  nor  of  the  specific  Issues  imdtf 
discussion.  How  to  educate  these  people  for 
peace  in  a  democratic  world?  Do  they  un- 
derstand the  anatomy  of  peace  or  of  de- 
mocracy? 

At  this  point  I  might  raise  a  very  perti- 
nent question:  Now  that  we  are  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  world,  exponents  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  does  it  not  seem  im- 
perative that  we  should  exemplify  democ- 
racy here  at  home?  How  can  we  do  this, 
except  through  the  affording  of  equal  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  everyone  in  actuality  as  well  as 
in  theory?  And  how  can  this  be  acccMn- 
pllshed  except  through  education,  on  the 
adult  as  well  as  on  the  student  level?  This 
is.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
facing  higher  education  today.  Democracy 
must  be  lived  as  well  as  orated  about:  it  must 
be  taught  as  something  to  be  practiced  in 
everyday  life,  not  reserved  for  special  oc- 
casions. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  some  of  the 
ways  In  which  higher  education  can  and 
must  serve  the  Nation  in  the  future.  If  we  as 
a  Nation  are  to  siu-vlve  and  progress.  It  is 
sppropriata  that  we  consider  briefly  the  con- 
ditions under  which  higiier  education  is 
operating  today. 

It  la  well  known,  of  course,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II  the  various  col- 
leges and  uulversltlea  of  the  Nation  were 
literally  swamped  with  veterans  attending 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rlghU.  This  terrific  and 
unprecedented  student  load  has  been  cared 
lor  admirably  by  the  Institutions  involved, 
daapite  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  lack  of 
Adequate  plant  facilities  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation. 

Gradually  this  veteran  enrollment  has  been 
tapering  off.  Por  example,  though  veterans 
formed  about  half  of  the  Nation's  college- 
student  body  in  1947.  they  account  for  only 
42  percent  in  the  school  year  1948-49.  Yet. 
despite  this  decrease,  total  enrollment  Is  on 
the  Increase.  The  rate  of  student  drop-out 
is  slowing  down;  and  at  the  same  time  there 
Is  at  present  in  our  society  a  general  tend- 
ency for  an  increasing  percent  of  otir  young 
people  to  want  to  go  to  college. 

Total  enrollment  in  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities this  year  is  about  2,410,000:  last  year 
it  was  about  2.338.000.  This  represents  an 
increase  for  this  year  of  approximately  3  per- 
cent. It  also  represents  an  Increase  of  78 
percent  above  the  highest  attendance  in  any 
prewar  year. 

That  our  Institutions  have  been  able  to 
care  for  the  enormous  expansion  In  enroll- 
ments Is  a  great  credit  to  their  diligence  and 
ingenuity.  Now  they  are  looking  forward 
anxiously  to  the  years  ahead,  wondering 
whether  the  new  enrollment  levels  are  merely 
a  temporary  condition,  or  whether  they 
should  plan  permanently  to  care  for  the  ex- 
panded numbers  of  students  they  have  been 
forced  to  accommodate  during  the  past  2 
years. 

TaiLlag  into  consideration  various  factcars 
that  may  influence  the  situation,  such  as 
( 1 )  the  number  of  veterans  who  will  want  to 
continue  their  education,  (2)  the  already 
mentioned  tendency  for  Increasing  numbers 
of  our  young  people  to  want  to  go  to  college, 
(3)  the  birth  rate  and  the  number  of  college- 
age  young  people  in  our  population,  (4^  pos- 
sible introduction  of  new  forms  of  scholar- 
ship or  subsidy  for  students.  (5)  economic 
conditions,  (6)  possible  requirement  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  (7)  the  extent  to  which  In- 
stitutional faculties  are  developed  to  meet 
the  demands,  one  may  make  a  good  estimate 


by  saying  that  total  enrollments  In  the 
futtuv  are  not  likely  to  decrease  significantly 
below  the  present  levels.  There  may  be  a 
levellng-off  period  in  enrollment  figures  very 
shortly,  but  this  will  very  likely  be  followed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  1950  s  by  further 
increases. 

A  significant  question  may  be  asked  at  this 
point:  Will  this  expanded  college  enrollment 
lay  a  foundation  for  grave  social  tmrest, 
widespread  personal  disappointment,  a  sense 
of  frustration,  if  it  proves  that  we  succeed 
in  educating  more  young  people  beyond  the 
secondary  school  than  can  be  absorbed  in 
occupations  requiring  coilege-level  training? 
Unless  this  education  is  directed  toward 
sound  social  ends.  It  can  prove  to  be  a  de- 
structive rather  than  a  construct le  influ- 
ence in  our  society.  According  to  the  recent 
excellent  report  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Bducation.  no  one  need  have 
fears  that  there  is  a  poeslbillty  of  overeducat- 
ing  Am«-lcan  youth.  The  important  thing 
is  to  see  that  there  is  adequate  attention  to 
a  soimd  general  education  and  that  the  oc- 
cupational or  professional  education  is  ac- 
companied by  adequate  guidance  and  coun- 
seling. 

I  would  say  that  this  greatly  expanded  en- 
rollment is  tremendously  encouraging  to  us 
who  are  concerned  about  tbe  future  of 
democracy.  Consider  the  widened  sphere  of 
influence  among  our  total  population  that 
becomes  possible  when  we,  having  conaolen- 
tlously  taught  democracy  to  these  young 
people,  send  them  out  among  the  general 
populace  to  practice  and  preach  these  all- 
important  principles.  Consider  the  enlight- 
ened and  public-spirited  electorate  we  should 
ultimately  have  if  we  do  our  work  well. 

As  we  burn  with  all  these  sanguine  liopes 
and  Ideals,  let  us  not  forget  the  very  practi- 
cal consideration  of  Just  how  we  are  going  to 
finance  higher  education  in  the  days  ahead. 
At  the  present  time,  higher  education  in  this 
country  obtains  its  financial  support  from 
four  principal  sources:  (1)  Student  fees,  (2) 
philanthropic  gifts,  (3)  endownment  earn- 
ings, and  (4)  approprlatlous  from  public 
funds.  The  public  generally  falls  to  imder- 
Btand  tbe  fact  that  colleges  and  universities 
rarely  collect  through  student  fees  enough 
money  to  provide  the  full  cost  of  Instruction, 
but  have  had  in  the  past  to  depend  on  other 
sources  of  income.  As  for  philanthropy,  it 
has  steadily  declined  In  the  share  of  total 
support  provided  higher  education.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that,  if  present  eco- 
nomic trends  continue,  there  may  be  ulti- 
mately an  increase  in  such  gifts;  however,  it 
is  doubtful  if  ever  again  philanthropy  may 
bear  the  major  portion  of  the  financial  bur- 
den of  higher  education,  as  it  once  did.  As 
for  endowment  earnings,  their  effectiveness 
and  adequacy  have  decreased  proportionate- 
ly as  iufiation  has  increased.  The  present 
low  rate  of  return  on  Invested  funds,  and  the 
probability  of  low  rates  for  a  long  time  in  the 
future,  make  it  a  questionable  policy  at  this 
time  to  devote  much  effort  to  the  building  up 
of  large  endowments  for  the  support  oi  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  the  l^lslatures  in 
most  States  have  been  fairly  generous  In 
making  appropriations  for  higher  education. 
However,  the  Increased  appropriations  have 
scarcely  been  aulequate  to  care  for  the  ex- 
panding enrollment  antd  the  higher  prices  of 
almost  every  commodity  and  service  that  a 
college  has  to  purchase. 

Whether  the  Pederal  Government  may  be 
expected  to  come  to  tbe  rescue  with  funds 
for  higher  education  is  the  vital  question  at 
this  time.  Cfcrtalnly  It  is  obvious  that  the 
success  with  which  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  able  to  serve  an  Increasing  en- 
rollment will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
provision  of  adequate  supporting  fimds. 
This  is  where  tbe  Pederal  Government  could 


and  should  play  an  Increasingly  important 
part. 

Those  who  assert  that  the  basic  structtlre 
of  government  provides  for  a  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  Federal  Govwnment  and  edu- 
cation fail  to  read  Into  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  their  full  significance 
for  educatiou.  We  have  seen  how  tbe  Peder- 
al Government,  throtigh  Its  responsibility  to 
MStire  the  national  defense,  can  draw  on 
both  students  and  faculty  of  the  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  assign  specific  programs 
of  training  to  the  institutions,  and  divert  re- 
search to  the  extension  of  the  instruments 
of  war.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  Federal 
Government,  through  Its  priority  in  the  field 
of  taxation,  has  access  to  funds  whicb  might 
otherwise  be  available  to  education  through 
State  and  local  tax  and  through  voltmtary 
contributions.  The  agency  that  has  priority 
on  the  funds  is  by  tbe  exercise  of  this  right 
accepting  also  an  increasing  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  services  to  the  gen- 
er.-U  public.  Including  educational  services. 
Through  its  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  public  welfare,  the  Federal  Government 
again  has  a  power  which  might  well  extend 
to  Include  the  field  of  education.  Another 
example  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  education  may  be 
found  in  the  various  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  have  affected  educational 
policies  in  a  very  direct  manner. 

The  conclusion  Is  clear,  then,  that  the 
opposition  to  the  further  extension  of  the 
Pederal  Government  into  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, if  based  on  constitutional  grounds, 
has  no  basis  in  the  fundamental  framework 
of  government. 

Indeed,  the  Federal  Govemment  has  a 
history  of  ever  Increasing  aid  to  education 
with  respect  to  specific  activities.  This  has 
been  inevitable — a  part  of  the  dominant  na- 
tional trend.  The  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  shows  that 
in  fiscal  1947  11  different  agencies  expended 
81,732.000  In  aid  to  post-high-echool  educa- 
tion. In  large  part,  this  aid  has  been  pro- 
vided through  emergency  programs  scattered 
through  various  Pederal  agencies,  with  no 
established  governmental  policy.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  a  sound  and  stable  pattern  of  con- 
tinuing Pederal  support  of  higher  education 
be  developed  before  the  present  temporary 
programs  expire.  This  necessitates  the  Im- 
mediate development  of  a  long-range  legis- 
lative program  for  higher  education,  with 
united  support  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  Cer- 
tainly I  would  enthusiastically  support  such 
a  program,  even  as  I  supported,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  various 
measures  introduced  in  the  past  in  behalf  of 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  would  like  to  quote  at  this  point  from  a 
recent  address  of  Dr.  John  R.  Steelnxan.  as- 
sistant to  President  Tnunan:  "It  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that,  as  our  national  econ- 
omy grows  more  complex,  and  as  the  United 
States  assumes  a  greater  position  of  leader- 
ship and  responsibility  in  International  af- 
fairs, higher  education  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  every  young  American  who  is  able  to 
profit  from  It. 

"In  the  next  few  years.  I  believe  we  must 
plan,  in  the  light  of  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
the  best  means  by  which  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment can  give  scholarship  aid  to  worthy 
young  people  who  desire  to  oontlnue  their 
education. 

"We  Americans  believe  In  a  free  marltet 
of  Ideas.'  We  are  convinced  that  in  the 
struggle  between  democracy  and  totalitari- 
anism, only  people  who  have  been  trained 
to  make  soimd  individual  judgments,  can 
effectively  resist  a  dogma  or  'party  line'  im- 
posed from  above.  If  America  is  to  retain 
Its  freedom  In  a  world  of  conflicting  Ideolo- 
gies,   we   milst    take    steps    to   assure    every 
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Address  by  Hob.  James  P.  Kem,  of  Mis- 
tomi,  Before  Midwest  Couacil  of 
YooBf  Repoblicans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Missoru 
IN  THB  SZNATS  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  ID,  1949 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
to  have  printed  In  the  Ric- 
delivered  by  me  before 
the  Midwest  Council  of  Young  Repub- 
Ucmns  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  April  23.  1949. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  <»xlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
JOB  todaj.  I  alwaja  appreciate  an  oppor- 
tmttf  to  get  away  from  the  hectic,  hurry- 
hurry,  stqMrcharged  uxmoapbmn  of  present- 
day  Washington  and  return  for  a  few  days 
to  the  Middle  West.  I  am  partlciilarly  glad 
of  SB  cypui tuulty  to  meet  with  yoxi — out- 
■Itintliig  yooBg  leaders  of  our  party — and  to 
swtMMige  Ideas  with  yon  on  some  of  the 
Imam  of  the  day 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  all  is 
quia  I;  on  the  doriwrir  and  foreign  fronts 
tn  IfM.  I  wteb  I  could  teU  you  that  my 
gmerstkn  has  been  eomplecely  soeensfal  in 
Its  eSorts  to  pronwCe  peace  abroad  and  se- 
curity at  home.  Of  cotirse,  I  cannot.  A 
glancw  at  the  newspapers,  a  second  at  the 
radio.  tKlng  home  to  us  the  existence  of 
lanWanis  iiiim  and  pr easing 
ttet  eoifirtmt  us  on  erery  side. 
tlMM  are  dMeult  days  for  all  of  us.  They 
art  days  that  try  men's  sottls. 

There  la  one  bright  ray  of  hope,  however. 
It  la  to  t)e  found  In  the  demonstrated 
strength  and  character  of  the  young  leaders 
In  oar  party.  Not  long  ago  I  paid  a  rlslt 
to  Hatijiflslrt.  Mo.,  tor  aa  ammal  gathering 
tn  honor  of  the  imaaortal  foaader  of  our 
party.  I  had  the  plaaaurt  of  having  dinner 
with  a  group  of  yotmg  Republican  leaders — 
of  them  I  am  glad  to  see  are  preaent 
today.  I  can  teU  you  that  as  a  result 
o£  tbat  Tlait  I  returned  to  Waahlagtoa  more 
opttariaUc  about  our  coxintry's  future  than 
for  a  long  ftme  rertainly  since  last  No- 
veflBDer  3. 

I  am  eqtiaUy  drtlgtHiiil  with  tl4  ■!§■■■ 
slTeness  and  detsmrtaatvm  shown  by  you 
here  today.  Yotir  aaMtlOB.  your  Insptra- 
ti<m.  and.  yes.  your  gnt  are  aa  assurance 
of  the  ranrlTal  of  cur  country,  and  ot  our 
party. 
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When  he  woke  up  In  another  world,  an  un- 
earthly being  told  him:  "Tou  are  now  In  an 
exlatence  where  you  can  have  everything  you 
want  without  effort."  The  man  asked  for 
food  and  more  food,  for  fine  clothes,  for  auto- 
mobiles, for  a  yacht,  and  a  palace,  and  re- 
ceived whatever  he  wanted  merely  for  the 
asking.  After  a  few  days  this  type  of  exist- 
ence began  to  pall  and  the  man  told  his 
guide:  "What  I  want  now  is  to  have  a  little 
effort  connected  with  my  activities."  The 
being  said,  "That  Is  one  thing  we  cannot 
arrange. '  The  man,  In  desperation,  cried:  "I 
would  rather  be  In  hell  than  to  go  on  existing 
like  this."  The  eerie  one  said:  "Well,  where 
did  you  think  you  were?" 

We  In  America  have  too  long  neglected  to 
make  known  the  true  meaning  of  our  way 
of  life.  We  have  the  greatest  product  on 
earth  to  sell  and  we  have  fallen  down  on  the 
job.  I  hope  you  young  people  will  profit  by 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  You  must  dig  out 
the  facts  and  get  the  people  to  know  and 
understand  the  unparalleled  advantages  of 
our  free  economy  and  our  free  society.  Let 
us  sell  America. 

Just  what  has  our  system  meant  to  Amer- 
ica? In  the  first  place,  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  youngest  of  all  nations,  has  the 
highest  standard  of  living  tn  the  world.  We 
have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popvilatlon 
and  7  percent  of  Its  area,  but  Americans  today 
possess  60  percent  of  all  telephones,  80  per- 
cent of  all  automobiles,  51  percent  of  ail 
radios,  and  90  percent  of  all  the  bathtubs  In 
the  world. 

If  the  proof  of  the  plum  is  In  the  pudding, 
certainly  no  one  can  challenge  the  superiority 
of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

By  way  of  contrast,  let  us  look  at  the 
experience  of  countries  which  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  panacea  of  state  control  and 
regimentation.  Where  could  we  find  better 
proof  that  It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  aban- 
don our  American  system?  Russia  has  been 
experimenting  with  socialism  for  30  years, 
and  today  Riissia  la  the  poorhousc  of  Europe. 

Take  Great  Britain,  for  another  example, 
where  far-reaching  experiments  in  socialism 
are  now  being  carried  out.  The  Government 
has  been  acquiring  and  operating  basic  in- 
dustries. This  is  spoken  of  as  the  "nation- 
alization" or  "socialization"  of  Industry. 
Every  nationalized  Industry  in  England  ia 
losing  money.  In  the  parliamentary  debates 
on  November  16,  1948.  Winston  Churchill 
said:  "We  can  now  already  see  that  national- 
ization and  state  ownership  have  been  a  great 
and  costly  failure  in  all  the  industries  to 
which  they  have  been  applied,  and  this  will 
become  more  obvious  to  the  public  with  every 
day  that  passes." 

Here  are  some  figures  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Churchill  knew  of  what  he  spoke.  During 
the  first  year  after  socialization  the  British 
coal  Industry  lost  •94.000.00^'.  Civil  aviation 
lost  $100,000,000  in  the  first  14  montiis  of 
operation. 

These  nationalized  industries  have  survived 
thus  far  only  because  the  American  tax- 
payers have  been  footing  the  bill  by  putting 
up  Blarshall-plan  money  earned  under  the 
American  sjrstem  of  free  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate initiative. 

SHOULD    WE    rUIANCZ    NATIONAL    SOCIALISM    Ot 
CT7SOPBT 

Congress  recently  authorized  the  continu- 
ation of  the  European  recovery  program,  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan,  for  a  further  15 
months.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
will  be  fixed  later  when  the  appropriation 
bill  is  passed.  I  expect  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill  when  it 
reaches  Congress  providing  that  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Marshall  plan  shall  not  au- 
thorize assistance  under  the  act  which  may 
be  used  by  the  government  receiving  it  to 
acquire  or  operate  any  basic  industry. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
Marshall  plan  as  a  whole,  many  of  the  ob> 
jectlrea  of  which  are  good.  What  I  have  to 
say  will  be  confined  to  a  single  phaee  of  It. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  this 
evening  whether  any  Congress  ahould  permit 
any  part  of  your  money  to  be  used  to  finance 
or  implement  experiments  in  socialism  In 
the  countries  of  western  Europe. 

■CAB8HAIX    FLAW  -MOHST    HAS    AOCSLXSATSD    TBS 
MATIOHALXZATICIf    OF    HTDUSTST    IN    SUBOPS 

Several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  far 
down  the  road  toward  a  completely  socialized 
Bt.*te.  England  has  already  socialized  10  of 
her  important  industries.  Prance  has  social- 
ized 23  of  them.  This  process  of  socialisation 
In  both  countries  has  been  accelerated  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  use  of  Marshall-plan 
money.  Under  the  Marshall  plan  each  of  the 
participating  countries  of  Europe  submits  a 
plan  of  what  It  proposes  to  do  by  way  of  in- 
ternal reconstruction  and  relief.  The  United 
States  makes  up  the  deficit  in  these  national 
plans.  What  each  nation  does  Internally  is 
supported  by  the  money  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. I  shall  discuss  particularly  the  case 
of  Great  Britain;  not  because  of  any  dislike 
of  the  British,  but  because  Great  Britain  is  a 
typical  case  and  by  far  the  largest  beneficiary 
under  the  Marshall  plan.  The  American  tax- 
payers have  already  contributed  under  vari- 
ous plans,  most  of  them  now  unhonored  and 
■  unsung,  over  $44,000,000,000  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Marshall-plan  funds  go  from  America 
in  the  form  of  raw  materials  for  Britain's 
socialized  Industries  and  in  many  other  ways. 
If  the  United  States  had  not  financed  the 
British  socialist  program,  it  could  not  have 
been  carried  out.  It  was  American  money 
(your  money)  tliat  saved  Britain  from  the 
inevitable  unemployment  and  lower  stand- 
ards of  living  which  would  have  come  under 
the  socialist  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Marshall-plan  money  has  become  a  great 
slush  fund  to  keep  the  British  Socialist  Party 
in  power. 

Socialism  and  communism  are  fruit  of  the 
same  tree,  which  has  its  roots  la  the  theories 
of  Karl  Marx.  They  have  the  same  objec- 
tive, wliich  is  the  nationalization  of  all  in- 
dustry. The  Communist  is  willing  to  resort 
to  any  means,  including  force  and  violence 
to  attain  this  end.  The  Socialist  prefers 
that  the  nationaiization  of  industry  be  ob- 
tained by   peaceful  or  democratic  methods. 

Communism  is  the  form  of  Marxism  which 
has  developed  in  Russia.  The  adherents  of 
communism  are  in  control  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. — 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Socialism  is  a  form  of  Mar.. ism  that  has 
been  developed  in  England  and  in  some  of 
the  other  countries  of  western  Europe.  The 
British  Socialist  Party  Is  in  control  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain. 

And  so  we  are  met  with  this  strange  para- 
dox. The  United  States  Is  spending  billions 
of  dollars  to  stop  Marxist  communism,  but 
at  the  same  time  is  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  subsidize  Marxist  socialism. 

As  Winston  Churchill  has  said,  the  Social- 
ist parties  in  every  European  covintry  are 
"the  handmaids  and  heralds  of  communism, 
and  prepare  tlie  way  at  every  stage  and  every 
step  for  Its  fut\ire  advance." 


MAT   wc   msci:    mabsh all-plan    hovxt   to 

BETABO    THB     NATIONALIZATION     Or     INOUSTST 
UC  BXTBOPXT 

It  has  been  argued  by  apologtots  for  the 
Marshall  plan  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  the 
way  to  check  the  advance  of  socialism  in 
Great  Britain.  They  prefer  to  think  that 
the  Marshall  plan  will  make  the  British  so 
happy  and  contented  that  they  will  change 
their  present  course.  This  reminds  one  of 
tta  time  WtU  Rogers  was  asked  by  a  young 
writer  if  the  field  of  Iramor  was  crowded. 
•*Only  when  Congress  is  in  session,"  he  said. 


Let  us  look  at  the  record.  iLeep  La  mind 
that  the  Msrshall-plan  law  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  April  3.  1948.  Did  the  British 
Government  turn  back  from  its  noclallst  pro- 
gram In  view  (tf  tbs  golden  prrispect  of  Mar- 
shall-plan money  flowing  ft-om  America? 
Quite  the  contrary.  A  month  after  the 
Marshall  plan  was  adoptsd,  on  Msy  17. 
Clement  Attlse.  Prime  Minlstsr  ot  Great 
Britain  and  head  of  the  British  Socialist 
Party,  assured  the  party  At  its  annual  con- 
ference: "We  intend  to  carry  on  the  work 
to  which  we  have  set  our  liand  and  with 
your  help  we  shall  win  through."  On  No- 
vember 2,  1948.  Hugh  Dalton,  former  Chan- 
celor  of  the  Exchequer,  put  It  this  way:  "We 
shall  obstinately  persist  in  carrying  out  the 
promises  which  we  made  to  the  electors." 
But  It  may  be  said  that  was  last  Novemljer — 
maybe  the  prooram  of  the  party  has  been 
changed  since  then.     Le"  us  see. 

After  all,  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
The  British  socialists  are  now  taking  steps  in 
Parliament  to  nationaliae  the  Iron  and  steel 
Indiistry.  The  bill  for  this  purpose  has 
passed  the  second  reading.  A  few  days  ago 
Prof.  Harold  Laskl,  the  brain  truster  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,  was  In  Washington.  He 
said  that  there  are  three  industries  his  party 
plans  to  nationalize  next,  but  nothing  except 
force  would  cause  him  to  reveal  what  they 
are. 

And  to  bring  the  record  right  down  to  date, 
on  April  12.  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  a 
5-year  program  for  the  Socialist  Party  in 
Great  Britain  was  announced.  In  addition 
to  the  industries  already  nationalized,  it  Is 
proposed  that  the  Government  take  over  the 
cement  industry,  all  suitable  mineral  de- 
posits, cold-storage  facilities  not  already 
publicly  owned,  sugar  manufacturing  and  re- 
fining, and  appropriate  sections  of  the  chem- 
ical industry,  and  two  great  insurance  com- 
panies, the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  and  the 
Pearl  Insurance  Co.,  both  of  which  have  vast 
Investments  in  other  business  enterprises. 

Does  tLis  look  like  the  Socialist  Party  is 
turning  back  from  its  program?  Who  knows 
better  what  that  program  Is  than  the  leaders 
of  the  Socialist  Party  themselves?  And  re- 
member this:  If  the  United  States  does  not 
finance  the  pirogram  for  further  nationaliza- 
tion, it  cannot  be  carried  out. 

It  is  also  sometimes  said  that  we  ahould 
not  place  any  strings  on  the  Marshall-plan 
money  because  the  United  States  should  not 
interfere  in  the  government  or  in  the  econ- 
omy of  a  foreign  country.  But  bless  my  soul, 
the  whole  Marshall  ptlan  is  an  interference  in 
the  economies  of  other  countries  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  We  said  to  Spain  at  the  outset. 
"We  dont  like  your  govern  men  t.  You  can't 
have  any  Marshall-plan  money  unless  you 
change  it."  We  int«lered  in  tiie  Italian  elec- 
tion in  1948.  The  American  Ambasaador 
made  campaign  speeches  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  addressed  the 
Italian  people  over  the  radio  on  the  eve  of 
the  election.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  this, 
but  I  do  say  that  it  is  entirely  too  late  for  us 
to  hold  up  our  hands  and  say  with  sancti- 
monious piety,  "Of  cotirse.  we  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  in  either  the  government  or  the 
economy  of  a  foreign  country." 

COBfPETrnON    WITH    NATIONALIZBD    QTOUSTHT    IS 
TJNTAIB   TO    THZ    AMEBICAN    WOKKUtCMAN 

I  am  concerned  about  this  use  of  your 
money  because  we  are  creating  competition 
abroad  that  will  rise  to  plague  lu.  Fortu- 
nately we  are  able  to  know  in  considerable 
detail  the  plans  of  the  British  Socialist  Gcv- 
ernment  for  the  invasion  and  capture  of 
American  markets.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  Brit- 
ish Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  on  January  27  this  year 
that,  "First  and  most  important  of  all,  we 
must  export  more'  goods  to  the  United 
States.      •      •      •"     On   AprU    11,  1949,   Mr. 


Hugh  Wilson.  presidsDt  of  the  BrUish  Board 
of  Trade,  stated  ttiat  by  1960  txporu  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  must  be  increased 
by  an  additional  30  percent.  The  American 
businessman  and  the  American  worklngman 
have  always  prided  themselves  upon  thetr 
ability  to  meet  fair  competition  anywhere 
and  at  any  time.  All  we  have  asked  ts  aa 
even  break.  But  we  Americans  have  always 
Insisted  that  competition  be  fair.  We  have 
put  antitrust  laws  and  antlmonopoly  laws  on 
our  statute  bocks  to  Insure  that  the  compe- 
tition among  ourselves  is  fair.  Now  we  are 
helping  to  create  in  Europe  great  national 
monopolies  and  setting  them  up  In  busmeM 
to  compete  with  American  industry  and 
American  labor  on  unequal  terms.  I^attonal- 
iaed  industries  have  an  advantage  over  pri- 
vate Industries  In  competition  with  them. 
and  here  is  the  reason:  Nationsliasd  indus- 
tries enjoy  treedom  from  taxation,  the  advan- 
tages of  monopoly,  and  government  financial 
support.  Such  competition  threatens  to  im- 
peril the  welfare  of  the  American  work- 
ingman. 

Let  us  take  the  overseas  air  lines  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  American  Airlines  crossing  the 
Atlantic  are  having  great  difficulty  in  making 
both  ends  meet.  They  find  themselves  un- 
able to  buy  the  finest  planes  and  the  latest 
equipment  for  a  very  good  reason — they  are 
lo^jig  money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brit- 
ish Overseas  Airways,  owned  by  the  British 
Government,  have  rscratly  contracted  for  10 
Boeing  Strato-cruisers.  at  a  cost  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  i^iieee,  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  Marshall  plan  money — of  course,  I  mean 
your  money.  And  so  American  taxpayers  are 
giving  equipment  to  foreign  overseas  govern- 
ment air  lines  and  expecting  Amencun  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  compete  with  them.  No 
wondnr  the  Americaa  private  enterprise  tn 
competition  Is  discouraged,  and  unattractive 
to  thrifty  investors. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  considering  this  matter  Sma- 
tor  Obobcx  said  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Msrshall  plan:  "You  may  bs 
putting  a  whole  lot  of  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try out  of  bualnees."  Later  the  great  Georgia 
Senator  said.  "I  have  warned  you."  B(r  Hoff- 
man's comment  was.  "Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  little  concerned  I  am  about  EMropean 
competition."  With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, let  me  make  this  clear:  I  believe  tha 
time  tias  come  for  us  to  be  concerned  about 
American  industry  and  American  working 
peoipie.  1  believe  we  of  the  American  Con- 
greas  should  say  to  our  fellow  citizens  who 
earn  their  bread:  "Our  friouts.  we  can  tell 
you  how  much  concerned  we  are  about  un- 
fair European  competition  In  the  years  to 
come" 

I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  when 
we  think  this  thing  through — at  long  last — 
we  sliall  decide  not  to  pomit  your  money, 
earned  under  a  syst^n  of  free  enterprise  and 
povonal  initiative,  to  be  frittered  away  in 
experiments  in  socialism  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  or  In  the  British  Isles. 


Collectmsm  and  tlie  Moslem  Lawyer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASSACUUSAl'lS 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB5 

Wednesdav.  April  27  ileffislative  day  ot 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  an  impressive 
banquet  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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twentieth  annlYer?*ry  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  W>OBtag  (Mr.  O'Marokxt  ]  made 
a  thOQ^itfal  speech  which  will  be  re- 
membered tiy  all  who  were  In  attendance. 
I  aafcimwilmous  CO— Dtlhl  his  address 
be  prtotcd  In  the  AppcmBz  of  the  RKoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscois. 
as  follows  : 

CotxacnnsM  axd  thx  Moobu*  Lawtis 

OoOaettTlnB  is  a  Boanifwtatlon  <tf  modem 
iBdiMtrlal  ilttiloptwnt.  Unless,  quickly  ap- 
ivaiaed  and  staa^wAaed  In  tbe  American 
tntftttOD  ot  III  lliWaniliiilj  it  threatens  to 
Vitfannlce  the  fMBritotlons  of  free  society 
•Mi  aubjact  ■>aitfctfi<l  to  a  world-vlde  tyr- 
anny mart  tanplet*  aad  cruel  than  any  that 
ever  existed.  It  is  to  the  contemplatloo  of 
thla  prospect  that  I  InTtte  tbe  attention  of 
tbe  modem  lawyw. 

Wa  ^«  eOBftonted  by  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge fiaaiueu  ever  encountered  Ctvtlisa- 
tion  can  endure  neither  a  third  world  war  nor 
another  depreseion  here.  Neither  men  nor 
nations  hare  recovered  from  the  Second 
World  War  Meanwhile,  btialness  leaders 
and  Government  leaders  stand  around  help- 
laaaty  woodcilng  If  we  stand  en  the  brink  of 
eeonoBftle  eoUapee.  but  hesitating  with  piti- 
ful Indecision  to  tise  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  It.  There  has  been  no  com- 
paratde  crisis  since,  in  the  decade  before  the 
Ctrfl  War,  political  leaders  In  Washington, 
lacking  both  vision  and  courage,  wasted  tbelr 
•aargles  In  futile  debate  ever  half -measures, 
tmwtlllnf  to  take  the  strong  action  that 
would  save  the  Union.  When  the  issue  could 
no  longer  be  dodged,  it  had  to  tie  settled  by 
the  bloodiest  war  ever  fought — until  that 
time 

The  modem  American  lawyer  can  prevent 
another  sodh  crisis,  hut  only  if  be  is  willing 
to  face  facts  as  they  are  and  measure  them 
by  the  stacdartte  of  human  liberty  to  which 
our  people  liave  always  beer,  devoted. 

THX  OJkXQMM.  AaaABASC   L:3iCOU(   SAW 

Let  ua  conalder  the  opening 
the  inunortai  address  of  Akrataa 
Gettyaborg  in  IBSI: 

ago."  said  the 
"our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  tills  continent  a  new  Nation,  con- 
ceived In  hberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
altlon  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now 
mgaged  in  a  great  Civil  War  testing 
that  Nation  or  any  w^tiii  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure." 

Tbe  danger  Lincoln  saw  waa  twofold :  First. 
tliat  the  Republic  by  being  spilt  asunder 
wotild  be  unable  to  defend  Its^f .  and  aecond. 
that  ir  it  eonld  be  split  upon  tbe  aUvery 
Imnm,  tta*  great  ideals  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity wlileh  bad  inspired  the  Declaration  of 
and  Xh*  Constitution  would 
a  mortal  blow.  The  danger 
now  Is  that  rlaaa  conlUct  may  rend  the  Re- 
public and  tluit  freeddkn  may  then  tiecomc 
the  victim  of  arbitrary  eeUsetivism. 

Tbe  tbreat  to  popular  sovereignty  la  greater 
BOW  tbaa  it  was  ;our  accre  and  six  years 
ago  when  Lincoln  spoke.  Economic  life  then 
was  still  caaentlally  local  and  Indivlduai. 
Kow  It  is  esssottaUy  Batlotia!  and  corporate, 
■othat  tlkenMaaasorthspsoptecan  no  longer 
tlM  dMMoaa  wlUdi  shape  their  eco- 

are  made  for 
tlmn  by  tbsm.  Their  economic 
destiny  Is  eontroUsd  t»y  tiie  mansgsn  of 
groups  Instead  of  by  themselves 
Local  aotbortty  has  t)een 
and  eeattal  auttiortty  ezpand- 
taV  wfUla  a««r  a  large  part  of  tlia  world  the 
IdMlogy  of  the  antbaritarian  suu  has  sxtp. 
pteatcd  tbe  Ideology  cf  free  government. 

Lincoln  was  coofldent  that  if  the  Union 
oouid  be  preaervcd.   liberty   would   be  aafe. 
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The  principle  was  set  forth 

the  great  masters  of  the  com- 

qualnt  language  of  his  time. 


o: 
th! 


lUmsslX  *»»<i  u 


tie 


less  bas  a  ways 


appraise  these 

tlvlsm    leada 
state.     How 
emment  wlttu^ut 
ment  is  only 
dftions  under 
btisln 

tlon  of  goren 
and  in  colonis  1 
predominantly 
was  local, 
regulation 
happens,  tiie 
observe 

management  c 
wtkether   they 
buameas  or  its 


precise  y 


tl 


not  take  the  nether  nor  the 

to  pledge,  for  he  taketh  a 

3ledge;   whereby  It  appeareth 

tfade  is  accounted  his  life,  be- 

alneth  his  life;   and  thereby 

that   taketh  away  a  mans 

his  life." 

1  ire  the  men  who  now  own  the 

trade.     Mass  production  and 

have  made  the  workers  de- 

1  ipon  the   tools  they  carry  in 

upon  giant  machines  which 

)nly  by  organized  capital,  and 

tal  nowadays   is  chiefly  only 

enterprise,  that  Is  to  say 

by   thousands   through   the 

stock.     Thus  It  Is  that  40 

Industrial    workers    in    the 

are   employed   by   only   cne- 

of  all  the  employers,  and 

•mployed  by  only  eight -tenths 

aU  the  3,400,000   industrial 

In  the  country.    Thus  It 

why  we  here  in  the  United 

so   much   store   by   rugged 

Ind  that  the  collective  owner- 

of  trade  and  indiistry  has 

bargaining  inevitable.    This 

collectivism  has  taken 


a  ivay 


line 


econimic 


corpori  te 


pen  rent 
■n 
(If 
enter  irises 


«t 


totis 


economic 


rcowoic  c  coLLXcrmsu  is  hire 


The  modem  lawyer  owes  an  obligation  to 

his  community  correctly  to 

forces,  for  economic  collec- 

<|irectly   to   the    authoritarian 

y  it  is  to  condemn  big  gcv- 

reallzing  that  big  govern- 

result  of  the  economic  con- 

rhlch  we  live.     Regulation  of 

been  a  recognized  func- 

ment,  both  at   common  law 

times.     When  business  was 

local,  government  regulation 

business  became  national. 

national.      When    that 

leople  are  no  longer  able  to 

what  is  going  on  either  in 

in  government,  no  matter 

are   the   nomiiiai   owners   of 

customers. 


Whsn 
be<  ame 


How  these  conditions  produce  authori- 
tarianism may  readily  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  examples.  We  have  learned  not  to  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  collective  bargaining 
In  the  field  of  labor,  and  I  presume  nobody 
In  Boston  displays  much  alarm  at  the 
thought  of  the  Boston  Port  Authority,  al- 
though it  Is  not  an  example  of  the  town 
meeting  plan.  Like  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  It  exercises  broad  powers  of  regu- 
lation and  control  tiiat  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  foreign  to  our 
system.  The  executive  secretary  of  the 
Northwest  Marine  Terminal  Association  de- 
fended the  authority  idea  plan  a  few  years 
ago  upon  the  grotind.  as  be  put  it,  that  "the 
marine  terminal  Indtistry  should  be  regu- 
lated for  its  own  benefit  and  to  protect 
those  in  the  industry  against  their  own  and 
their  competitors'  ill-advised  actions." 

Before  we  denounce  the  expansion  of  btg 
government,  therefore,  we  must  first  open 
our  minds  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  self- 
generating  but  is  only  the  Inevitable  out- 
growth of  conditions  which  themselves  are 
the  product  of  the  remarkable  advances  of 
science  and  invention  within  the  last  50 
years.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Communications  Commission,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  are  only  a 
few  of  the  agencies  of  big  government  at 
Washington  which  have  been  produced  solely 
by  the  fact  that  the  coUectivlst  economy  in 
which  we  live  left  to  Congress  no  alternative 
but  to  create  them.  Debates  in  the  congres- 
sional halls  do  not  Involve  the  issue  of  the 
existence  of  such  commissions  and  agencies, 
but  only  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  given 
sufficient  authority  and  money  to  operate 
effectively  In  the  public  Interest.  The  con- 
troversies which  fUl  the  headlines  seldom 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  essential  Issue 
of  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  big  gov- 
ernment but  only  over  the  degree  to  which 
It  shall  be  supported.  Only  last  week  the 
Senate  debated  .the  Federal  public  housing 
bill  for  days,  but  when  the  final  vote  was 
cast  only  13  Members  of  that  body  voted 
against  it.  The  attack  on  the  measure  was 
by  indirection. 

These  regulat.ory  beards  and  commissions, 
the  operations  of  which  are  the  cause  of 
so  much  current  criticism  of  government, 
were  created  only  because  the  business  and 
industry  of  our  time  have  outgrown  the  local 
and  State  boundaries  within  which  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  lived  out  their  lives 
contentedly.  The  railroads,  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines,  the  waves  of  ether 
through  which  radio  communication  passes, 
the  stratosphere  through  which  the  airplane 
flies,  all  these  have  utterly  changed  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  because  these 
Instruments  of  trade  and  commerce  and 
communication  can  be  built,  operated,  and 
maintained  only  by  the  collective  activity 
of  millions  of  workers  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Investors,  the  public  Interest  can 
bt  safeguarded  only  through  the  exercise 
of  regulatory  authority  by  the  Government 
at  Washington. 

THE  BATTLI  BEHINO  THE  SCENE 

No  political  party  seeks  to  destroy  these 
.l>oard3  and  commissions.  The  battle  now  la 
waged  behind  the  scenes  to  make  them  de- 
fenders of  special  interests  rather  than  cus- 
todians of  the  public  Interest.  It  was  a 
great  Massachusetts  lawyer,  afterward  At- 
torney General  in  the  Cabinet  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  who  very  lucidly  described  the 
technique  now  so  often  followed  by  the  col- 
lectlviflt  eccmomic  interests  which  resist 
regulations.  President  Perkins,  of  the  Chi- 
cago. Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  who  was 
disturbed  lest  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  cause  trouble  for  the  rail- 
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roads,  wrote  to  Richard  Olney  asking 
advlee  as  to  ham  to  bring  about  tbe  ellml- 
x^tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.   Thus  replied  Mr.  Olney: 

"My  impression  would  be  that,  looking  at 
the  matter  frtjm  a  railroad  point  of  view 
excltislvely.  repeal  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  would  not  l)e  a  wise  thing  to  un- 
dertake •  •  •  The  attempt  would  not 
be  likely  to  succeed:  if  it  did  not  succeed, 
and  were  made  on  the  ground  of  tbe  inef- 
ficiency and  ussisasDeas  of  the  CoauBlarton, 
the  result  would  »«ry  probably  be  gtrtng  It 
the  power  It  now  lacks.  The  Commission, 
ss  its  functions  have  now  been  limited  by 
tbe  coorts,  is.  or  can  be  made,  of  great  use 
to  the  railroads,  at  tbe  same  time  that  thst 
superrlirion  is  almost  entirely  nominal. 
Further,  the  older  such  a  cmwmlsslon  ^ts  to 
be.  tbe  more  inclined  it  will  be  found  to 
take  the  business  and  railrt)ad  view  of  things. 
It  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  barrier  between 
the  railroad  ccniwratlons  and  the  people, 
and  a  sort  of  protection  against  hasty  and 
crude  legislation  hostile  to  railroad  tnter- 
asts.  •  •  •  The  part  of  wisdom  Is  not  to 
destroy  tbe  Commission  but  to  utilize  it." 

It  is  one  of  the  serious  defects  of  govern- 
ment by  boards  or  commisrtona.  particularly 
when  such  a  board  or  conuBlarton  has  dls- 
cretlooaiy  powaBS.  tiiat  tiw  law  itself  may 
be  flisngnri  laavrty  l>y  changing  the  person- 
nel ctf  tbe  conunis^on.  A  complacent  mem- 
ber can  easily  fall  into  the  habit  of  taking 
"the  business  view  of  things."  as  Mr.  Olney 
titsfiiig  it.  "The  business  rlew  of  things" 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  economic  or 
the  efllcient  view  of  things,  but  rather  only 
the  view  wliich  is  taken  by  the  managers  of 
the  great  economic  enterprises  which  have 
outgrown  regulation  in  ti>e  public  interest 
by  local  government  authority,  and  which, 
If  they  are  to  be  regulated  at  all,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  authority  of  the  central 
government. 

JUSTICE  BaANDDS   AKD  THS  GIANT   COBPOaATIOH 

This  fact  Illustrates  why  it  is  so  important 
for  the  modem  lawyer  to  recognise  tbe  dif- 
ference between  individual  bMstasss  enter- 
prise as  known  to  our  grandfatbats  and  col- 
lective business  enterprise  as  Itnown  to  in.  If 
we  are  to  escape  political  coUectlvum.  the  first 
essential  step  is  to  make  sure  tliat  ecanomlc 
collectivism  shall  not  gain  control  of  the 
public  authority.  The  contrast  between 
these  two  forms  of  enterprise  has  nowbcre 
been  made  more  clear  tiian  by  another  great 
Massachusetts  lawyer.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis. 
who.  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Liggett  v. 
Lee  (agg  U.  S.  617.  566)  described  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power  as  the  "nega- 
tion of  industrial  democracy." 

"The  typical  business  corporation  of  the 
last  century.''  wrote  Justice  Brandeis.  "owned 
by  a  small  group  of  individuals,  managed  by 
their  owners  and  limited  in  size  by  their 
personal  wealth  Is  being  supplanted  by  huge 
concerns  in  wtilch  the  lives  of  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  employees  and  the 
property  of  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  investors  are  subjected,  through  the  cor- 
porate mechanism,  to  the  control  of  a  few 
men.  Ownership  has  been  separated  from 
control:  and  this  separation  has  removed 
many  of  the  checks  which  formerly  operated 
to  curb  the  misuse  of  wealth  and  po'K'er. 
And  as  ownership  of  the  shares  is  becoming 
Increasingly  dispersed,  the  power  which 
formerly  accompanied  owriershlp  la  becom- 
ing increasingly  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few.  The  changes  thereby  wrought  tn 
the  lives  of  the  workers,  of  the  owners  and 
of  the  general  public  are  so  fimdamental 
and  far-reaching  as  to  lead  •  •  •  schol- 
ars to  compare  the  evolving  'corporate  sys- 
tem' with  the  feudal  system:  and  to  lead 
otlMT  mea  of  lasigbt  and  experience  to  as- 
sert that  tills  "laastcr  institution  of  civiiiasd 
life'  is  committing  It  to  the  rule  of  plutoc- 
racy." 


Mrtlce  Brandeis  was  describing  tbe  eol- 
leettTtst  oorporatkm  wblch.  in  our  time,  baa 
become  the  most  slgalftrant  aspect  at  our 
whole  economic  structure.  With  hundreds 
at  tbooaands  of  emirioyecs  and  huiklreds  of 
ttiotnaadi  at  stodthoiders  who  exercise  little 
or  no  control  over  either  the  policies  or 
properties  of  tbe  corporation,  these  organiza- 
tions are  dominating  a  steadily  increasing 
segment  of  the  tndustrtai  aad  commercial 
actintiea  of  the  whole  IhMem.  Vbsy  idtect 
tlie  lives  not  of  tbe  people  of  one  city  or  one 
State,  but  of  the  people  of  the  entire  United 
States.  Tlietr  managers  may  and  do  deter- 
mine by  their  private  decisions  how  much  of 
a  given  commodity  144.000,000  people  may 
have  and  the  prlee  tbey  may  pay  for  it. 
Frequently  tlieee  organizations  are  members 
of  Intematlaiial  cartels  which  divide  among 
tbetr  sssoclatss  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  whole  world.  There  are  instances  too 
numerous  to  mention  In  which  these  or- 
ganiaations  have  regtilated  production, 
divided  territory,  fixed  prices,  and  eliminated 
competition  without  the  slightest  suthortty 
cf  government.  Some  of  them  are  so  great 
that  they  sit  down  as  partners  in  business 
enterprises  of  world-wide  scope  with  the  im- 
perial governments  of  foreign  nations. 

In  very  tnrth,  they  have  become  economic 
governments.  They  turn  on  and  off  the 
supply  of  goods  on  which  all  commerce  de- 
pends. They  make  compacts  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  d  which  no  public 
authority  has  any  knowledge.  Their  inter- 
national cartel  agreements  have  frequently 
been  more  far-reaching  In  effect  than  formal 
Government  trade  agreements  over  which 
tlie  Senate  sometimes  spends  weelcs  of  de- 
bate In  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

The  Constitution  gave  to  Congress  the 
plenary  power  'no  regulate  comnice  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States."  It  Is  precisely  this  commerce  which 
is  now  In  an  excessively  great  degree  regu- 
lated by  huge  corporate  enterprise*  created 
by  tbe  Statea.  Tlie  same  Cooatttotkm  wblcti 
gave  Congress  tbe  commerce  power  provided 
that  no  State  ahouid.  without  tiic  oonaent  of 
Congress  "enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State  cr  with  a  foreign 
power."  Tet  corporations  created  by  the 
States  exercise  a  power  tn  the  field  of  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  which  is  dented 
to  their  creators.  AU  tUa  to  bccauaa  as  law- 
yers we  bave  not  tflstlngidrtied  between  the 
rights  of  the  natural  persoD,  created  by  God. 
and  tbe  rights  of  tbe  artificial  corporate  per- 
son created  by  the  States. 


UASAGSMMXT    £N     BtrSUTESS     AHD     60? 

Wbcn  sueb  oorporatlcns  were  owned  and 
mtma^aA  by  tba  same  persona,  it 

wiken  ownership  aaii  aMMscetnent  b«*a 
BO  slgntfieantly  sepemted  In  tbe  giant  inter- 
state and  IntematkMMi  corporations,  failure 
to  recognise  the  difference  results  in  tbe 
acqtiisition  by  manages  of  economic  powers 
greater  than  were  ever  before  exercised  by  s 
few  men  at  the  top. 

Thia  is  the  conditkn  which  bsa  made  eco- 
nomic coUecUnsm  the  distincUve  mark  of 
this  era.  This  Is  the  condition  which  lias 
prodix»d  the  basic  prtiblem  tbe  modem 
lawyer  must  solve  if  he  intends  to  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  indivldnal  eeoromir 
freedom  and  popular  stuerslftf  te  an  eta 
which  needs  and  must  bavc  tba  iaiilius  of 
tbe  nkodern  giant  corporations. 

Wben  Use  political  system  Is  amtroUed  by 
tbe  peopia  tn  the  traditional  American  way 
but  tba  aoonomic  system  is  controUed  by 
managancat  at  the  top.  the  forces  are  set 
in  motion  wiiich  give  rise  to  mMMpMMnt 
la  government  also.  When  ecoanmh  maa- 
■gamant  sball  have  led  to  political  manage- 
ment, tba  people  will  have  lost  self-govera- 
ment  In  both  fields. 

What  tlien  ana  we  going  to  do  about  it* 
Our  objactlrfa  sfccnlii  not  ioe  to  stomiae  big 


business  any  more  than  !t  iboald  be  to 
weaken  the  people's  government  in  Wssb- 
ington.  Rather  it  should  be  to  make  them 
both  more  respcxislve  to  tbe  will  of  tiie  peo- 
ple. If  we  would  preserve  democracy  in  gov- 
erzunent.  we  have  no  choice  bot  to  prcserre 
Industrial  demoeraey.  B  wa  wmdd  aaeapa 
rrgft—ntattop  by  gi.nsiiiBsif  and  we  ev- 
talnly  should — we  must  flnt  aseape  r^- 
mentatlon  by  business  management,  n  pri- 
vate capitalism  would  save  Itself,  then  it 
must  first  bdp  to  save  democracy. 

Tbe  one  tfalng  needftil  is  the  itfle  of  order 
that  will  preserve  the  ideal  of  popttlar  sov- 
ereignty In  btsdness  organlaatton  and  po- 
litical organiaation  also.  Tbe  o|ipuriuiilty 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  eduillenge  now  pre- 
sented to  him  Is  to  help  write  this  rule  of 
order  for  the  eoonomte  arganiaatlons  thrtmgli 
which  modem  bmfmH  jaxmt  operate. 

It  waa  the  fallTire  to  pnxluce  such  a  rule 
of  economic  democracy  that  produced  the 
disaster  that  befell  Europe.  Economic  col- 
lectivism led  directly  to  political  eoUeettv- 
ism.  8elf-gov«iinient  began  to  disappear. 
Totalitarianism  took  lu  place.  Freedom 
died  wherever  totailtarlanlsm  took  over,  and 
the  individual,  politically,  economically,  and 
even  sptrltnal^  »»**"—  tba  pa«m  of  tbe  state. 


AN  EcowoatK  oommmoir 

To  prevent  sodi  a  dlwurtpr  here,  to  pre- 
serve our  berttase  of  Ubuty,  we  need  txo 
ptmitiTe  program.  We  need  only  a  preven- 
tive program.  We  need  an  economic  conven- 
tion now  as  much  as  the  people  of  the  newly 
liberated  colonies  needed  the  consttttitional 
convention.  Such  a  convention,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  bustneas  and  labcw  and 
agrlctilture.  representatlTes  of  the  consum- 
ers and  the  profeastons.  representatives  of 
the  geograptiical  areas  and  eaperts  who  know 
the  nature  of  our  natttral  resources,  would 
be  competent  to  do  the  Job  that  is  needed. 
And  the  lawyers  of  America  wtio  remember 
that  60  percent  of  the  constltutiuual  con- 
vention in  1787  waa  made  up  of  memtiers 
of  their  profession  will  be  eager  to  make 
their  talents  available  for  tbe  solution  of 
the  great  modei^  dilemma  of  human  free- 
dom. 

Pray  God  that  we  may  not  delay  too  long. 
It  is  my  firm  convtctlon  that  the  policy 
of  the  Kremlin  is  not  based  tm  any  plan 
to  make  war  upon  the  United  States.  It 
is  based  upon  a  conviction  that  because  of 
cupidity,  the  leaders  of  capitalism  cannot 
avoid  a  depressian.  The  Commrxolsts  are 
waiting  for  economic  ccJlapse  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  collapse  here  would  mean 
that  the  wtiole  world  would  fall  into  the 
lap  of  commimlsm. 

This,  then,  is  the  challenge  of  our  time 
to  tba  modem  lawyar.  He  has  the  traintng. 
Be  bas  the  knowladgs.  Surely  he  must  baaa 
the  inspiratioo  in  this  crisis  of  world  dvUl- 
aation  to  provida  tba  luadsrsbtp  so  aaOtj 
needed  by  mankind  aasrywbara.  Issulirshtp 
that  will  ptsesnii  poUtical  Itterty  by  re- 
storing economic  fliesdom.  Without  it,  peace 
and  |^Qq>erity  in  cnir  time  could  be  tbe  moat 
tragic  illusian  of  all  human  history. 


Labor  and  Manageoient  DepcBdent  oa 
EackOtiicr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wzscoaiatw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPREaonCTATI  V  SB 

Wednesday,  April  27, 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi&consIiL    Mr  Speak- 
er, my  attentioo  bas  be«i  called  to  tba 
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exchaace  ol  letters  on  this  hichiy  can* 
trovcniil  iBsttcr  of  UJbor  azid  BMsate- 
m«nt  It  is  obvious  that  neither  trroup 
Is  tnikpetident  and  beoce  there  must  be 

dependence  of  each  vlth  the  other.  As 
part  of  my  remarks  I  am  iosertins  a 
latter  azul  reply  vhich  appeared  in  the 
Nev  York  Sun: 


•XMt  labor  on  each  oUmt.  and  tha  naad  tor 
maaafcznent  and  labor  to  rrrlew  tacb  otbar's 
ideaa  la  sharply  brought  Into  coDaldNatkm 
by  the  two  lettcn  raprlirtad  bdow. 

Are  workers  mora  iaportant?  Or  do  ma- 
chtaaa  take  pracadcnoe?  Tlila  tntaraating 
giplanattoo  at  both  polnta  of  Tiew  lUuatrates 
why  both  Important  aegmenta  of  the  ftec- 
anterprlae    syston    m\»t    be    eqxially    coc- 


*^o  the  KuToa  or  thi  Sum  : 

''Sni:  Ftrst.  permit  me  to  compliment  you 
far  put^.UhlBg  this.  Second,  permit  me  to  aay 
that  aetdaaa  have  I  ohaMted  such  rank  Ig- 
noraaee  ot  baatc  eeooomtes  as  that  dlaf^ycd 
by  Phtips  Adama  In  his  piece  The  Free 
Snterprlse  System. 

"It  Is  not  enough  that  he  refuses  to  rec- 
ognUe  the  Importance  of  cost  of  living,  etc.. 
as  robbing  out  worker  benefits,  but  he  con- 
fuaca  the  mranlng  o(  terms  like  communtsm. 
rK^nan  and  capitalism  itself.  The  follow- 
ing may  help  clear  away  some  of  his  mis- 
tmderstandlng : 

"Wiiat  did  you  tell  that  man  |xist  now? 

"I  told  him  to  hurry. 

"What  right  have  you  to  tell  him  to  hurry? 

"I  pay  him  to  hiirry. 

"Bow  much  do  you  pay  lilm? 

*^en  dollars  a  day. 

'Where  do  you  get  the  money  to  pay  him? 

*^  sail  products. 

"Who  makaa  the  prcducts? 

"Badoaa. 

"Bonr  many  products  does  he  make  in  a 
day? 

"Sixteen  doUars'  worth. 

"Then.  Instead  ot  your  paylnj  him.  he 
pays  you  $6  a  day  to  stand  around  and  tell 
him  to  hurry. 

"Weil,  but  I  ovn  the  machines. 

"How  did  jou  get  the  maciilnes? 

"Sold  prodtKts  and  boxight  them. 

"Who  made  the  prcducta? 

"Shut  up.     He  might  bear  you. 

"JoKL  8.  MoacAir. 

And  here  la  ICr.  Adams'  reply: 

"Mr  CzAa  Ma.  MoacAK:  What  with  the 
high  price  of  paper.  It  seems  worse  tlian 
pradttess  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
yov  on  the  lasue  of  which  of  us  is  rankly 
tgnarant  of  what.  I  do  want,  tvowever,  to 
make  ooa  or  two  ncoeasary  reTlslona  la  Um 
highly  amwing.  cunningly  clever  and  eooi- 
pletely  cockeyed  little  coUoquy  tiiat  you 
presented.  I  do  ZK>t  even  profeas  to  bopa 
that  the  correcllatia  will  succeed  In  cIcarlBg 

"Wbo  to  tliat  awa  mt^  ovir'ttaaraf 
111  working  for  aae. 
Is  be  doings 
"Ha's  running  that  msfhtna  in  front  of 
him. 

"Bow  much  do  you  pay  him? 
-Twatv*  doUars  a  dajr. 
"WbM*  do  jwx  gat  tba  mooay? 
•a  aM  prooocta. 

"Be  and  the  awflMaa  be  to  i  iiaali^ 

ly  prodaeta  do  thay  Bake  a  day? 
dotlan'  worth. 

at  tiM  taork  doaa  tba  aua  do? 
-About  *  pafCMt  ot  ttr-10  eaBta*  worth, 
tba  machina  do? 
'-or  about  glS  worth. 
dM  jroa  get  tba  martitne — by  seti- 
tag  products? 


at. 


"Bcayena, 
bef  oca  there 
tl>ere  waa  even 

•Then  wbcri  i 

•A  lot  at 
•6.500  in 
using  it. 

"How  much 
tiie  machine? 

"About  4 

"Hey.  let 
tbaaaantia 
ot  work  and 
chine  70  oent^ 
of  work? 

"That's  rlgh 

"Good    gost , 
booby  ha;cb 

"Shut  up. 

"The  only 
story   and 
square  with 

"HofUng 
same. 


I  had  to  buy  the  machine 

^re  any  prodXKts  and  before 

a  job  for  the  man. 

did  you  get  the  money? 

]  cople   wbo  saved   It    invested 

machine  and  charged  me  for 

do  you  pay  them  for  using 


yot  ITS 
tie 

thi  t 


"Sincen  ly 


The  Refoad 


pel  cent 


y  ni 


— 70  cents  a  day. 

get  this  straight.     You  pay 

day  for  doing  70  cents'  worth 

pay  the  owners  of  the  ma- 

a  day  for  doing  912  worth 


man,    they    belong    in    the 


[hat's  what  worries  me. 
e  sentlal  difference  between  my 
la  that   mine   happens  to 
facts, 
you  may  some  day  do  the 


"Phhj»s  H.  Adams. 


of  Excess-rrofits  Tax  and 
Social  Security 


EXTEI  SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  (JSHER  L.  BURDICK 

jr  MorrH  oakota 
IN  THE  HO  :SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing state  nent  by  Francis  Stacey  is 
very  illumin  iting.  It  seems  that  the 
ability  to  pa; '  taxes  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  huge  -efund  of  excess- profits  tax 
and  there  is  a  definite  tendency  to  shift 
the  burder  of  taxation  to  employment 
taxes.  Sinc<  those  paying  excess-prof- 
its taxes  duiing  the  war  were  well  able 
to  pay  them  from  their  business  enter- 
prises the  roiume  of  which  was  in- 
crea.>ed  by  tlie  activity  of  the  war,  there 
is  no  good  reason  that  those  taxes 
should  be  re  unded. 

Here  follow 's  Mr.  Stacey's  report : 

When  the  I  e  venue  Act  of  1945.  signed  by 
the  President  Norember  8.  1945,  repealed 
the  eacesB  pi  oflts  tax.  effective  1946.  It 
wiped  out  at  ( me  stroke  the  most  ample  and 
tax  available  for  the  financial 
the  social -security  program. 
Income  tax  Is  based  on  the 


ceding  years? 

the 

farmers,     and 


tite  most  Jxist 
foundation  ol 
Our  Pedera: 
principle:  Ability  to  pay.  Who  has  er*ater 
ability  to  pai  than  the  corporation  which 
recelvea  diTkM  nds  from  excess  proflu?  Prof- 
its over  and  )  bove  normal  earnings  of  pre- 
Proflts  derived  from  taxing 
workers,  and  producers, 
homemakers,  by  boosting 
their  excess  pf^icca  on  cost  of  living? 
Today  the  i  oelal-aecurlty  program.  In  Its 
Of  eratlon.  Is  chiefly  dependent 
for  dnaadal  support  upon  employment 
taxes.  ta.OMJ  OO.OOO  in  1947.  $3  395  700  000 
in  the  Sscal  yi  vr  IM8. 

Fabtli.   Law  379.  approved  August  6.   1947. 
for  a  tax  of  1  percent  for  1948  and 


1M9.  1>4  pensnt  for  1950  and  19SI.  and  3 
percent  after  951.  These  employment 
yielded  in  194  I  the  turn  of  $3  395,700 
arm  asttmated  to  yield  in  1949  gafllO.oOO,- 
000.  Ftom  t  ila  total  the  Pederal  old-age 
and  turvlTors  insurance  trxist  fund  Is  esti- 
mated to  reo  Ive  in  1949  ttie  sum  of  only 
•1.754.000.000.  (See  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Baport,  IMg.    >.  80.) 

By  eoetpan  ion,  note  the   billions  of  po- 
tMittal  rrvanu ;,  during  tiie  flacal  years  194>- 


48.  we  have  surrendered  to  excess  proflteera 
by  outright  repeal  ol  excess-profits  taxes: 

Tr.\ai.T     BXVXNtTE    FtOM     EXCXSS-PXOrrTS    TAXIS 
(1945-48) 

In  the  last  year  of  World  War  11.  fiscal 
year  1945.  excess-proflta  taxes  (Revenue  Acts 
of  1940.  1941.  1942)  ezcoadad  •11.000,000,000, 
or,  more  than  five  times  the  cost  of  the  so- 
cial-security program. 

Since  tliat  year,  excess  profits  collected  by 
the  excess  profiteers  (as  all  know)  have 
mounted  year  by  year  to  the  peak  in  1948. 
But  the  revenue  collected  year  by  year  try 
the  aovernment  under  the  repealing  act  of 
1945,  has  declined  to  the  vanishing  point 
(not  yet  reported  by  the  Treasury) : 


Eicess-proflfs- 
taz  collections 

Yparlv 
decrmss 

Fiscal  year  June  30— 
1»45 

|ll,nra..M9,ft23 

7.  Wa.  488.  ISA 

a,5«i.l77,W8 

303,  ^51,  476 

194n 

-«.'isi.ii.ii.  is 

11H7 

HH8 

-4.  2.V..  310,  196 
-3,  -M).  '^26.  462 

Though  excess  profits  grew  steadily  with 
increased  cost  of  living  from  1945  to  1948, 
annual  revenue  from  excess-profits  taxes 
was  cut  down  by  over  $10,000,000,000,  or,  by 
more  than  the  total  4 -year  cost  of  the  social- 
security  program.  The  burden  of  social  se- 
curity has  fallen  upon  employment  taxes — 
wages  withheld  at  the  source. 

In  the  gradual  process  of  excess-proflts-tax 
repeal — from  1945  to  1948,  inclusive — the 
average  annual  reduction  of  revenue  Is 
around  •3.5(X),000.000,  or,  50  percent  more 
tiian  the  cost  of  the  social-security  program. 
What  have  been  the  effects  upon  the  national 
economy?     Here  Is  a  rough  sketch: 

tmCTS  or  EXIMPTING  EXCESS  PROFrrs  rsoM 
TAXES  AND  THBOWIMC  SOCIAL-SECDRTTT  COSTS 
ON  EMFLOTMKNT 

1  It  has  given  the  social-security  program 
an  inadequate  support. 

2.  It  has  stimulated  excess  profiteers  to 
raise  prices  to  the  Infiatlon  danger  point. 

3.  It  has  raised  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
highest  point  in  American  history — 75  per- 
cent above  prewar. 

4.  It  has  shifted  the  tax  burden  of  social- 
security  support  from  the  backs  of  those  best 
able  to  pay — the  corporations  which  harvest 
excess  profits — to  the  backs  of  those  least 
able  to  pay — the  low-Income  workers  whose 
wages  are  withheld. 

5.  It  has  promoted  strikes — that  have  been 
on  the  Increase  since  excess-proflts-tax 
repeal. 

6.  It  gives  the  oldster  a  less  dependable 
source  of  living  than  the  Negro  received  in 
slavery  days. 

7.  It  gives  the  entire  social -security  pro- 
gram less  than  one-half  the  billions  sent  to 
help  the  needy  of  Europe  4  years  after  World 
War  n  Is  over. 

8.  It  destroys  security  and  leaves  uncer- 
tainty. 

This  last  point  is  Illustrated  by  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Labor  Department,  that 
unemployment  has  Increased  by  3.500,000 
from  December  15,  1948,  to  February  15,  1949. 
which  means  that  employment  taxes,  upon 
which  the  social-security  program  depends 
for  existence,  is  on  the  decline  and  Is  em- 
phatically uncertain. 

Grants  to  the  SUtes  for  social  security  are 
leaa  tiian  the  granta  to  Europe  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  not  more  than  one-half 
the  estimated  •10,000,0(X).000  estimated  for 
the  annual  support  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact. 

WHT    SHOtOO    IfOT    KXCXSS   PSOITrS   »ATT 

There  are  profits  on  the  ERP  bilL'.orM 
shipped  to  feed  and  clothe  and  raise  the 
standard  ot  European  living— and  the  eccesn 
profiteers  are  those  wiio  skim  the  cream  off 
the  ERP  exporu. 
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There  wUi  be  huge  proflU  on  the  •  10 .000.- 
000,000  yearly  which  we  shall  soon  have  to 
be  sending  to  11  foreign  countries  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Why  should  not  the  excess  profiteers  en- 
gaged in  tile  ERP  trade  and  in  supfxirtlng 
the  11  foreign  countries  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  pay  their  due  share  in  the  sup- 
port of  aocial  aecurlty  In  the  48  States  of 
America? 

To  reverse  the  caae.  what  would  you  think 
ot  a  plan  to  finance  ERP  by  employment 
taaea?  Who  would  applaud  a  plan  to  finance 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  from  receipts  from 
wltliheld  wages? 

If  excess  profits  contributed  orer  $11,000,- 
000.000  in  1946.  as  excess  profits  did.  to  wind 
up  World  War  II.  why  should  excess  profiteers 
expect  and  claim  tax  exemption  In  ttie  poet- 
war  period  of  World  War  II.  when  new  profits 
are  in  sight? 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  excess 
profits  taxes  paid  In  1945  will  meet  the  cost  of 
the  social -security  program  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  estimates  tiiat  employment 
taxea  for  support  at  the  social-security 
program  wiU  reach  $2,000,000,000  in  1949. 
But.  if  unemployment  grows  at  the  rate  of 
3.500.000  m  60  days:  aa  it  did  from  December 
15  to  February  15.  employment  taxea  will 
make  a  like  percentage  decline,  and  actual 
employment  taxes  in  1949  may  not  reach 
12  500,000,000. 

The  time  baa  arrived,  therefore,  when  all 
good  excess  profttaers  should  come  to  the 
aid  of  social  security  for  the  needy  and  the 
unemployed.  If  tar  lack  of  social  security, 
the  army  of  the  unemployed  grows  at  the 
rate  of  3.500,000  in  60  days,  ttie  time  may 
come  when  the  employed  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  $2,500,000,000  a  year  for  social  aecunty, 
and,  when  excess  ptrofits  will  cease 

This  Congress  la  faced  with  a  demand  for 
$5,500,000  000  for  the  stipport  of  ERP  under 
tbe  Marshiall  plan.  Duiing  the  past  few 
days  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  has  brought 
before  us  the  vision  of  coming  appropriationa 
which  may  double  ERP  expenditures.  Who 
will  be  tl»e  beneflciariea  among  American 
taxpayers?  Naturally,  In  the  definition  of 
tbe  terms,  the  tieneflciaries  vUl  be  tbe  ex- 
cess profiteer!. 

In  time  of  war.  the  beneficiaries  of  war 
paid  the  costs  of  war  in  ti>e  form  of  the 
excess  profits  taxes.  They  paid  on  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay.  The  principle 
of  ability  to  pay  is  the  baals  of  Amerlcmn 
taxation,  not  only  in  wartime,  but  in  post- 
war time — which  Is  now. 

Taxes  for  war  and  taxes  for  social  security 
stand  on  the  same  American  principle  ct 
taxation— ability  to  pay.  If  the  employer 
and  the  wage-earner  have  the  ability  to  pay, 
then  chief  of  all  and  above  all.  tbe  exceaa 
profiteer  has  the  aliility  to  pay — now  in  tlie 
face  of  a  potential  world  war  m,  as  formerly 
in  World  War  IL 

Security  of  the  11  nations  tmder  the  At- 
lantic Pact  hangs  upon  sectirlty  of  America. 
Security  to  the  found  tlon  of  peace.  Secu- 
rity la  the  foundation  of  profits.  There  can 
be  no  security  if  those  l>eBt  able  to  pay — 
the  exceaa  profiteers — are  unwilling  to  pay 
their  due  siiare — on  a  parity  with  the  wage- 
earners  wlioee  wages  are  withheld. 


Federal  Henltk  lasvuMe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  imnBsoTA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  GP  RSPRESSNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  Aprti  27.  1949 

Mr.   BLATNIK.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd,  I  include  two 
excellent  and  enlightened  editorials  re- 
lating to  the  need  for  a  Federal  health 
program.  These  two  editorials  appeared 
in  the  January  20  and  March  31.  1949. 
editions  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Heraid- 
Rerlew  at  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  reflact  the  viewpoint 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota on  the  health  Insurance  Issue: 


a   CKZAT   ITESD   FOB    AWtatTA 

A  Federal  health  program  ts  Just  abcwt  as 
sore  aa  anything  guvermnental  or  puHthad 
can  be.  Siiortaighted  public  policy  on  tbe 
part  of  come  people  and  by  tbe  doctors  at 
the  Katton  can  bring  about  a  plan  of  so- 
called  aodaUaed  OMdMne.  But  such  a  de- 
velopuiant  to  sot  aeovsary  to  achieve  the 
real  purpoaea  of  that  which  so  many 

There  are  two  general  types  of  llli 
One  consists  of  common  afflictions.  They 
demand  some  attention  by  those  afflicted  and 
by  doctors.  The  coat  at  such  medical  atten- 
Uon  U  xtot  great  and  every  family  can  meet 
that  coat  just  aa  tbe  public  sow  pays  tor 
clothes,  food,  and  fun. 

The  other  kind  of  iilneaa  Is  tragic  in  ita 
effect.  This  is  serious  illnesa.  the  kind  that 
demands  much  time  by  tiie  doctor,  traTel  to 
distant  points.  extenslTe  nursing  care,  long 
bospitaUaattofc,  npiiwlia  ti— fawte  or  mr- 

and  mental  suffering  but  It  Is  follcrwed  by 
great  economic  disueaa. 

It  to  ucjt  naceMary  to  tell  at  the  financial 
miafortunes  of  serious  ">n»aB  When  mem- 
bers of  a  family  twcome  si^  relief  of  Illneas 
bccoaoaea  the  paramount  concern.  Paxnily 
■avings  of  a  lifetime  win  be  saerlfteed  to 
belp  a  child.  Money  set  aside  for  education 
and  opfiortunlty  wiU  be  used.  Homes  and 
property  will  be  mortgaged.  Often  sickness 
attends  the  one  who  proridea  for  the  family. 
Very  often  It  attacks  tbe  mother  of  chlMren 
so  that  abe  cannot  carry  on  her  work. 
Many  times  the  entire  earnings  of  a  family 
go.  month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 
Into  futile  efforts  to  contend  with  al^mcas 
for  which  thoae  wbo  suffer  or  spend  are  In 
no  way  re^xuMllilt.  Tka  eatt  at  aerioua  Ill- 
ness drags  ptua peio—  famlltm  into  uncer- 
tainty and  distress  and  makes  poverty  all  the 
more  hopeless. 

Certainly  physicians  understand  this  as 
well  as  anyone.  Many  good  doctors  devote  a 
large  part  of  their  time  and  strength  to  those 
who  cannot  pay  fbr  tbdr  proCeaakmal  serrlces. 
Tet  tbe  Aacrtean  Medical  AaaoeUtloo  takea 
actiona  wbteta  are  short-sighted.  At 
to  a  great  profeaaton  and  entirely 
with  tbe  humanitarlanlsm  and  sympathy 
for  which  doctors,  aa  todlTidnala.  are  nMed. 

The  American  MMDeal  Aaaodatlon  aaya 
that  IC  M  ralatl^r  fMOO.OOO  to  fight  socialized 
madlelBi.  8veh  •amounceaaents  and  under- 
takings are  foolish  and  iodtoereet.  It  puts 
tbe  doctors  on  on*  side  at  a  qoestkm.  tbe 
imblic  on  tbe  otbrv  lAde.  It  p^m  argument 
and  inspiration  to  tbo—  wbo  will  oppuaa  tbe 
aasociation.  It  dona  tbe  doer  to  otMapro- 
mise  and  constructive  oonaideration  of  a 
aotmd  method  of  deallsf  with  a  problem  in- 
*olTlng  the  welfare  and  security  of  millions 
of  people. 

The  solution  moat  needed  to  not  aodallaed 
mwrttdine  aa  tbto  to  attm.  diTrthwI.  aa  it  now 
appears  In  Knglan^.  «r  aa  to  adTocated  by 
many  in  tba  United  States.  The  firat  at^  to 
economic  protection  of  every  family  agataat 
tba  iIiumHIIih  coati  of  serious  llln—  To 
bclxig  tliat  about.  It  to  not  necessary  to  coo-' 
trd  tbe  medical  profeaskm.  TIw  need  to 
for  tba  public  to  tmderwrlte  the  cost  of  ID- 
nmm,  of  wbkrh  medical  fees  are  but  a  part, 
that  takes  more  than  a  certain  reaaooahle 
amount  in  a  year  or  which  takes  more  than 
a  safe  percentage  of  the  income  of  a  family. 

Such  a  plan  will  not  control  the  doctor  or 
the  choice  of  a  physician.  In  truth,  such 
a  plan  will  be  of  great  economic  help  to  so 


ly  doetora   wbo  now   give   ao   much   ot 
tune  and  aflort  to  tboaa  who  cannot 

Such  a  plan  need  not  be  diarity  by  govatnr- 
ment.  The  cost  should  be  underwritten  by 
every  person  who  works,  ttirough  a  reaaon- 
aUkt  deduction  from  his  eamtnga  Smploy- 
era  may  weU  pay  a  part,  tor  taUef  ot 

helpTul  to  evary  i— ptoftir  aatf  to  «f«r, 

ness  Institution  in  Aaacrtaa. 

Some  of  the  objectives  of  a  health  plan  are 
now  being  met,  in  part,  by  taaaimnoe  pro- 
posals. Tbeae  cndartakltoBB  bava  ahown  tba 
way  but  tiave  also  daasooatratad  waaknemea. 
No  private  plan  will  ev«-  go  far  attniigb  to 
really  do  tbto  task.  No  plan  that  to  volun- 
tary or  optional  will  ever  give  protection  to 
all  of  thoae  who  most  need  It.  There  to  a 
place  for  a  great,  universally  applied  and 
publicly  financed  health  program  in  Amer- 
ica and  it  can  be  attained,  under  sympa- 
thetic and  sound  leadersh^,  without  de- 
strxictlon  of  tbe  medical  profeaslon  and  with 
immeasurable  good  to  every  family  and  every 
person  in  thte  great  land. 

A  CKXAT  OPPuaiUWll'l 

llito  newipapa  ballMaa  that  doctors,  In- 
dhriduaUy  aa4  fretairtaaaUy,  are  among  tbe 


OoOaettvaly  ttoay  aeem  to  be  on  tbe  wrong 
tra^  That  to  due  to  an  obvlatoily  taieom- 
peteat  ■■niiQsnisiit  of  tbe  Ai— ttoMi  Medi- 
cal MaatiUkm  and  its  profeaMooal  p«Ml- 
dsta  and  policy  makaa  regarding  their  ap- 
proach to  tbe  public  health  program. 

There  is  no  need  to  destroy  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

There  Is  a  problon  at  medical  care  and 
expense.  This  problaaa  to  nat,  prtooarily,  that 
of  paying  doctixa  to  tate  car*  at  trivial  and 
uniapoctana  Htmemmm. 

Tba  need  to  to  pntoaet  tbe  public  and  every 
citizen  acatnnt  tba  great  baaartfa  ot  long 
continued,  severe,  and  costly  slikiiaaa 

There  are  compacativaly  few  famlUea  wbo 
can  meet  the  coat  of  kmg  alcJLuesa.  surgery. 
hospital  and  nursing  care,  dtoabttity,  and  loaa 
of  time  witboHt  arwomtc  ooUapaa. 

When  tbto  kind  of  a  threat  appaara  tbe 
public  should  step  In  and  pay  the  cent  at 
severe  illneas  from  tbe  funds  whlcb  the 
public  has  paid  for  such  a  purpose. 
peraoo,  from  hto  first  wortung  daya. 
contribute  to  such  a  plan  of 
Every  poaon.  Irrespective  at  bto 
abould  participate  in  the  henrtita  of  tbe  plan. 

Such  a  plan  means  no  dtoMwbanoe  of  tbe 


change  in  medical  praetiee  eae^t  that  tta 
doctor  will  be  sure  at  pay  for  the  servloe  he 
renders. 

Private  tnsuraiice  pttom  are  projected. 
They  are  useful  but  inadequate.  We  tiave 
a  great  life  Insxirance  busin^'&s  In  Amerlaa. 
rly  everyone  has  life  Insu.'-a 
who  need  it  ttie  most.  Any 
surance  plan  must  protect  every  peaoa  In 
Amf^ica. 

Tive  American  Medical  Aaaodatlon  has  an 
opportunity  to  render  great  service  to  Ita 
members  and  to  the  public.  It  abould  take 
up  tbe  torch  and  run  with  It. 


Wcifs  Binders  AU  Kremlin  M  Stmb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OV  ICSSCW 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  BZPRESKNTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  AprU  14. 1949 

Mr.     SHORT.     Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  includ* 
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an  article  by  WUluim  Philip  Sunms. 
Bmttf^-MtmMT^  tantan  •dttor.  which 
■pipeaitd  te  the  New  Tovk  World-Tele- 
gram  of  April  25.  1949  No  one  ques- 
ihe  penetrating  Insifbt  and  clear 
iding  which  Mr.  fltems  pos- 
asHaa  of  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
trtes  because  they  are  based  upon  Jons 
ezperienee.  wide  travel,  and  thoniatb 
study.     His  editorial  follows: 

VEST  S  —  IF"——  AID  KSSMUM  OK   STAQC 

(By  WUtlam  PtiUip  Stxmns) 
W&sHTXCTOH.  Ajjrtl  25  —There  U  tmman  to 
beltere  tbe  Uc:t«d  State*  aad  oUmt  AtlaaOe 
Pact  povers  socc  wUl  rwomr  fiMnlom  of 
artton  with  refard  to  Spain,  certainly  tbJs 
year. 

Tbis  would  put  an  end  to  a  paradoxical  and 
ot  tlM  moat  hypocrttlcal  situations  In 
Intercatloaal  rclatlooa. 
Rtoaia  regaitli  Spain  as  one  of  tbe  three 


rtntaglcally 


It    Important    ootintrics    in 
Hm  oCbcr  two  are  Prance 
.  Italy     SboaM  any  one  of  tbem  go  Com- 
it.    tbe    ottaar    two    wouldn't    hare    a 
cfaance. 

Tbat  is  why  Ruaaia  tried  so  derperatcly  to 
take  over  Spain  tack  In  the  l»30's.  The  Span- 
ish ClTU  War  dM  not  raault  from  Oen.  Pran- 
daoo  Praaeo^  tetarranttoo  agatnat  the  repub- 
Ue  whtaft  ran  things  after  the  downfall  of 
King  Alfoaao.  That  republic  already  had 
liquidated.  What  General  Franco  did 
to  Intcrrena  agatn«  the  Bed  regime 
which  Moaoow  had  wi—d  to  be  set  up  in 


did  accept  aid  from  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  And  their  aid  tmdoubtcdly 
halped  him  defeat  the  Reds.  But  history 
ba  gare  them  nothing  in  return,  de- 
I  Aais  prcasure  during  World  War  II. 
At  auk  Frazkdaeo  Bnmla  led  the  fl^t  to 
keep  Spain  out  of  the  CTnited  Nations.  The 
SoTleta  startad  off  with  a  blunder  that  set 
UN  circles  chuckling.  They  said  any  nation 
had  eoilabaratad  with  Bitlar  should  be 
jsm  wtiwrtiip. 

And  ttukt  would  have  barred  BasMa  hcr- 
astf.  8ha  was  Hitler's  most  notorloaa  pow- 
erful collaborator  tip  to  Jiine  IMl.  It  was 
SKailn  and  IfolotoT  wtu}  made  tbe  deal  wtth 
and  Ribbentrop  to  wipe  P(^and  from 
■ap  and  split  her  territory  between 
80-60. 

Quickly.  howeTer.  Wusals  saw  her  error  at 
San  Prandaco  and  changed  the  formula.  As 
amended,  it  raad  that  any  nation  helped  to 
power  by  Hitler  would  be  barred  from  the 
UK. 

■v«n  this  formula.  strteUy  sppUad.  woold 
have  barred  Russia.  Por  white  Bttertte 
Germany  did  not  help  to  set  up  the  Soviet 
regime.  Eaiser  Wllhelm  lis  Germany  nKMt 
eertainlj  did.  It  was  that  Germany  wliich 
traaaportcd  Laaia  ta  a  aealad  train 
Oaraaany  to  BOMta  for  the  ptvpose  of  ; 
tag  him  in  power  tbcrt. 
At  Lake  Succass.  Russia  and  her  satcOttcs 
•Kill  doing  thair  tttasoat  to  make  troabla 
^paln.  Tbay  saak  Spain's  economic  eol- 
ta  ttaa  bailer  that  potitleal  cIuum  would 
follow,    thus    gtrtng    communism    snother 


BafUial  of  the  western  powers  to  maintain 
diplomatic   raiaklotM   with   Madrid 
m  a  Mttoua  handtwap  to  Spaniah 


InaadlWa  as  it  psay  seem.  tharaCor*.  the 
Pifcil  States  and  other  western  nations  are 
playtog  into  tba  bandt  of  Moacow. 

Firr«riahl7.  dMr  amoBd  tba  gleba, 
and  tier  fifth  eottiBUia  are  seeking  to 
throw  fraadoas-ioving  countries     And  Spain 
Is  a  vital  pmt  tt  the  west's  defensa. 


L  bor  Lefisiahon 


is  to  be  kno^ 
tions  constiti 
fronts  to  hi 
witnessed  in 
AH  of  us  U 
black  is  not 
forward  our 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  nrvhOA 

IN  THE  HOt  SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wedntsday.  April  27.  1949 

Mr.  BARING  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  it  Irequently  stated  in  recent 
months  that  f  it  were  not  for  the  lead- 
ers in  organ  zed  labor  that  the  rank 
and  file  labor  man  would  readily  accept 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  thing  of 
telling  men  v  ho  do  their  own  thinking 
that  they  do  not  know  what  is  best  for 
them,  and  thit  only  Mr.  Tatt  and  Mr. 
Hartley  and  tpeir  friends  know  all  there 
in  regard  to  labor  rela- 
tes one  of  the  grossest  af- 
lan  intelligence  we  have 
lodem  times. 

imed  at  an  early  age  that 
rhite  and  from  that  time 
-given  intellect  is  what 
»e  have  to  gAide  us.  and  collectively  we 
do  a  much  bitter  job  of  thinking.  The 
industrial  ba'ons  and  their  cronies  de- 
mand that  their  brand  of  righteousness 
be  legislated  for  those  they  say  do  not 
know  what  is  good  for  them.  And  as  a 
further  disruptive  factor  in  this  entire 
smear  of  anmlabor  technique,  the  men 
of  labor  are  liing  advised  to  ignore  what 
their  own  leai  lers  say  on  the  ground  that 
these  leaders  are  misleading  them  and 
giving  them  i  nsound  advice. 

Taft-Hartley  advocates  argue  that  if 
labor  appreciated  the  finer  things  in  life 
and  used  th<  tarnished  golden  rule  of 
Mr.  Taft  anc  Mr.  Hartley  we  could  all 
be  happy. 

But  let  us  examine  this  claim  that 
labor  does  n  )t  know  what  is  good  for 
itself. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  man.  be  he 
employee  or  employer,  can  convince  him- 
self that  the  Wagner  Act  was  ever  any- 
thing except  jood  for  him.  No  one  can 
convince  me  that  placing  all  parties  at 
the  bargaining  table  on  the  same  level 
is  not  good  f(ir  the  workingman  and  his 
family  and  «I1  the  members  of  today's 
complex  socli  ty.  Yet  that  is  what  the 
Wagner  Act  c  Id.  and  it  is  the  Wagner  Act 
that  we  now  ieek  to  reinstate  instead  of 
continuing  to  carry  on  the  lawbooks  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

What  the  perpetrators  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  eally  mean  is  that  if  the 
laboring  mar  would  close  his  eyes  and 
stop  up  his  ea  rs  and  follow  those  who  are 
not  his  leaders,  that  there  would  be  less 
iuderstandin  [  of  what  the  Taft-Hartley 
atrocity  doesjto  him.  His  leaders  have 
told  him  thai  this  new  law  that  was  to 
bring  about  gteat  labor-management  re- 
forms resulte  1  In  more  strikes,  involving 
as  many  as  IJD.OOO  more  In  1948  than  in 
1947. 

Is  a  law  thalt  encourages  or  precipitates 


such  strikes 
knows  whal 
told 


boieilcial  to  a  man  who 
U  food  for  him  when  he 
there  will  be  fewer  strikes? 
Does  a  mai  i  who  has  been  assured  by 


the   National 


Associstkm  of  Manufac- 


turers that  a  labor  contract  is  more  apt 
to  be  lived  up  to  not  know  what  is  good 
for  him  when  he  can  see  for  himself  that 
this  is  not  true?  Does  not  the  labor  man 
already  know  that  damage  suits  filed  in 
Federal  courts,  already  overloaded  with 
docketed  cases,  are  designed  to  sap  the 
finances  of  his  union  and  to  destroy  his 
own  effectiveness  individually  and  col- 
lectively? And  that  the  direct  result  of 
this  situation  Ls  that  peaceful  collective 
bargaining  thus  wUl  be  destroyed?  Fur- 
ther, that  settlement  of  disputes  can  and 
will  be  delayed  indefinitely? 

I  am  convinced  that  responsible  labor 
and  responsible  management  procedures 
in  establishing  constructive  relations 
now  are  being  disrupted  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  on  which  I  am  prepared  to 
go  all  the  way  to  repeal.  I  know  of  no 
law  that  has  injured  the  dignity  of  man 
quite  as  much  as  this  law. 

The  right  to  strike  is  inherent  from 
the  Constitution.  Yet  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  would  supply  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  right  to  strike,  if  only  you 
will  read  the  declaration  of  policy  intro- 
ducing the  law  as  explaining  its  true 
purpose. 

Today,  under  this  law.  employees  run 
the  outright  risk  of  losing  the  protective 
rights  under  NLRB  if  they  indulge  in 
almost  any  kind  of  strike,  not  alone  those 
strikes  outlawed  by  the  act.  You  and  I 
know  that  when  the  courts  get  through 
interpreting  and  inserting  their  own 
mental  marginal  notes  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  that  the  laboring  man,  if  he 
does  not  already  know  what  is  good  for 
him  is  going  to  learn  suddenly  some  day 
what  is  not  good  for  him.  This  is  but  a 
part  of  the  contribution  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  not  making  to  industrial  peace. 

What  about  this  cooling-off  period  of 
60  days  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  provides, 
and  which,  according  to  the  NAM.  pro- 
tects him  from  being  kicked  out  of  work 
through  a  sudden  cessation  of  employ- 
ment? Has  not  the  rank-and-file  labor- 
ing man  learned  by  now  that  the  longer 
the  period  between  the  time  a  decision  is 
made  to  strike  and  the  time  the  strike 
actually  becomes  operative  is  working  to 
his  distinct  disadvantage? 

Does  not  the  workingman  know  that 
the  sooner  the  strike  starts,  the  sooner 
it  is  settled  and  that  the  employer  is 
entrenched  behind  his  surpluses,  both  of 
finances  and  materials,  and  that  he  can 
farm  out  work  during  the  cooling-ofT 
period  and  have  the  product  back  in  his 
plant  and  delivered  l)efore  the  strike  can 
begin?  Is  that  good  for  the  working- 
man?  And  did  not  the  labor  leader  tell 
him  about  that  and  did  not  the  leader 
tell  him  the  truth? 

And  what  about  that  anti-Communist 
affidavit?  Is  this  any  protection  for 
labor?  Labor  has  done  a  splendid  Job 
of  protecting  itself  in  this  regard.  Every 
day  for  many  months,  every  time  we 
picked  up  newspapers,  imions  were  con- 
ducting house  cleanings  In  every  direc- 
tion. During  the  war  some  Commies  got 
footholds  and  the  Communists  were  then 
our  allies,  or  so  we  were  assured.  The 
antl-CommunI.st  affidavit  has  been  much 
more  of  an  Insult  to  laboring  men  than  it 
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will  ever  be  as  a  safeguard.  Labor  knows 
how  to  deal  with  subversives  and  docs 
It.  and  no  legislative  enactment  will 
change  it. 

What  Is  all  this  talk  about  knowing 
what  Is  good  for  us?  I  trust,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  have  kept  abreast  of 
the  news  on  what  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  done  to  one  of  the  finest  craft  unions 
in  the  world,  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union.  The  law  has  been  well 
used  by  the  general  counsel  of  the  NLRB 
to  keep  this  union  in  the  courts  contin- 
ually at  a  cost  of  more  than  $11,000,000 
to  date.  And  the  cosponsor  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  who  says  he  believes  In 
equalizing  the  fight  actually  puts  pres- 
sure on  the  general  counsel  to  go  out 
and  do  bigger  things  against  this  union. 
Who  will  daresay  the  members  of  this 
union  have  not  already  learned  what  is 
not  good  for  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  that  my  time  has  ex- 
pired on  this  debate,  but  I  am  prepared 
to  continue  this  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  union  man  knows  what  is  good  for 
him  or  not.  Do  not  sell  the  workingman 
short.  He  does  an  amazing  amount  of 
thinking  for  himself  and  hts  leaders  help 
point  the  way  to  sounder  thinking. 


Remember  NoTembw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MIMJIESOTA 

EN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  27,  1949 

Mr.  BLATNTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
full  text  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  declaration  calling  for  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  last  November  by  the  sixty- 
seventh  convention  of  the  AFL  and  re- 
printed in  the  AFL  weekly  news  service 
Tuesday,  November  23.  1948: 

Cincinnati.— The  American  people  have 
spoken.  The  mandate  of  a  Iree  people,  in  a 
Tree  election,  lias  been  recorded.  The  verdict 
of  the  ballot  box  is  clear,  concise,  and  con- 
vincing. 

The  major  Issue  of  the  ld48  presidential 
campaign  was  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-HarUey 
Act.  It  was  submitted  to  the  electorate  In 
one  of  the  greatest  series  of  debates  in  Amer- 
ican poUtlcal  history.  What  is  most  signifi- 
cant is  that  these  history-making  debates 
were  carried  on,  not  only  In  the  campaign 
tours  of  the  presidential  aspirants,  but  in 
every  State  and  city  of  our  land  by  thousands 
of  speakws.  Many  of  these  were  candidates 
for  public  oiBce.  and  countless  others.  Includ- 
ing trade-union  representatives,  sought  no 
office  but  realised  what  was  at  stake,  and 
were  determined  to  keep  this  issue  close  to 
the  grass  roots  of  our  Republic. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  amended  the  Clayton 
amendments  to  the  antitrust  law.  in  a  man- 
ner which  eliminated  the  labor  rights  which 
liad  been  establi&hed. 

The  Taft-HarUey  Act  amended  the  Monis- 
LaCuardia  Anti-injtinction  Act  by  making  it 
mandatory  that  the  Board,  control  of  the 
NLtlB,  In  certain  cases,  go  to  the  Federal 
court  to  wcure  injunctions  agalnat  labor. 
It  also  provided  tiiat  in  other  types  of 


the  Board  could  use  dlacretlonary  authority 
in  applying  (or  injunctions. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Ncwrls-La- 
Guardia  Act,  employers  seeking  InJuncUons 
In  connection  with  labor  dispirtes,  employed 
their  own  attorneys.  Under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  the  Federal  Government,  the  tax- 
payers, met  the  coet. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  contalna  many  pro- 
visions making  collective  t^argalnlng  more 
difficult.  It  made  It  Impossible  for  trade- 
unions  to  secure  union-shop  provisions  In  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement,  until  an 
election  of  the  employees  had  been  held. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  places  exclusive  au- 
thority in  the  chief  counsel  of  the  NLRB.  in 
the  determination  of  aU  tliat  should  be  done 
in  a  large  majority  of  labor  caaes. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  so  drawn  that 
many  rht^^"*  were  forged  which  would  not  be 
used,  except  by  a  national  administration 
determined  to  shackle  labor  liand  and  foot, 
or  when  an  Industrial  collapse  threw  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  out  of  employment. 

There  was  in  the  act  definite  unfrlexulll- 
neaa  to  organized  Labor  It  was  Injurious  to 
public  welfare.  It  was  Injurious  to  employ- 
ers who  believed  in  maintaining  contractual 
relations  with  their  employees  through  col- 
lective bargaining. 

It  did  not  give  prime  consideration  to  pub- 
lic welfare.  It  did  not  safeguard  laJxar'i 
rlghU.  The  act  was  a  definite  piece  of  class 
legislation,  and  for  ttiat  reason  it  was  Intol- 
erable to  fair-thinking  men,  whether  in  in- 
dustry or  labor.  Its  operation  was  rigidly 
driving  a  wedge  between  fair-minded  and 
thotightful  employers  and  their  organized 
employees. 

This  issue  on  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  liavtng  been  taken  to  the  people  for  their 
deetalon,  and  having  been  decided  in  the 
afBrmative.  places  the  question  squarely  upon 
the  elected  represenUtlves  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Will  they  now  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
as  expressed  at  the  polls? 

WhUe  9  Senators  and  57  Representatives — 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike — who  voted 
for  the  act  were  defeated  for  reelection,  not 
a  single  Member  of  Congress  who  voted  to 
sustain  the  Presidential  veto  of  ttie  act  failed 
to  be  reelected. 

The  action  of  the  voters  made  it  clear  that 
they  were  convinced  that  the  act  was  con- 
ceived in  a  narrow  spirit  of  retaliation,  and 
jimaril  In  a  mood  of  defiance.  It  must  not 
remain  ai  the  statute  books  to  provide 
disturbance  for  open-handed  and  weU-con- 
sldered  effort  of  reasonable  men  within  the 
labor  movement  to  provide  for  cooperation 
with  management  and  establish  a  more 
orderly  baste  for  Indtistrial  relations  in  our 
country. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  often 
described  as  the  Mother  of  Parliaments, 
when  a  government  or  an  administration  is 
defeated  in  a  majority  vote  of  coBfldenea,  IX 
resigns  and  a  new  govemnjent  !•  tatwmt. 

American  politics  provide  for  no  such 
prompt  retirement  of  a  government  defeated 
at  the  polls,  but  the  spirit  of  tnie  parlia- 
mentary government  should  prevail  in  our 
land. 

Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  act, 
and  voted  to  override  the  Presidential  veto. 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  temper  of  tlM 
times,  and  the  clear  mandate  of  the  people 
in  November  194«.  In  true  American  spirit 
theM  Congnasmen  and  Senators  should  now 
accept  tto*  wtti  of  the  majority  by  repealing 
tbe  obnoxious  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  rees- 
tablishmg  the  Wagner  Act  with  such  fur- 
ther congrsastonal  actions  as  te  necessary  to 
completely  reatore  tixe  labor  guarantee  of 
the  Clayton  amendments  to  the  Antitrust 
Act,  asd  aU  d  the  provisiana  cC  tbe  original 
iTiiiilii  laOwMtfls  Antl-f  ]— rtti  u  Act. 

There  must,  however,  be  no  hiatus  between 
the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 


reenactment  of  the  Wagner  Act.  The  public 
welfare,  as  well  as  that  of  management  and 
tabor,  te  paramount.  The  economic  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  must  not 
again  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  the  Irre- 
sponsible action  of  anyoiM. 

Your  committee  believes  that  thte  to  not 
the  time  for  recrimination,  political  or 
otherwise.  The  critical  conditions  in  the 
world  re<iuire  tliat  we  be  united  as  a  people, 
and  increase  otir  strength  as  a  Nation.  We 
need  to  close  cur  ranks,  to  buUd  ior  a  better 
future  upon  the  Ijaste  of  cooperation.  Be- 
tween management  and  labor  there  mtat  be 
mutual  respect  and  acceptance  of  both  of 
their  responsibilities  to  the  public. 

WhUe  we  are  unyielding  in  our  fixed  de- 
termination to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  and  the  full  restoration  of  tlie 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  and  the  other 
act  hereinbefore  referred  to,  as  American 
citizens  we  are  as  deeply  conscious  ol  our 
responsibility  to  the  general  public  as  we 
are  to  our  membership.  After  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  restored  we  will  be 
ready  to  consider  any  amendments  that  may 
be  desirable  to  Improve  this  act  and  to 
strengthen  collective-bargaining  procedures. 

We  realize  that  any  activity  on  tlie  part  of 
management,  or  on  the  part  of  labor,  which 
f&ite  to  secure  a  generous  meas;ire  of  pulslic 
i^)proval  and  support,  will  l>e  used  as  a  raa- 
aon  for  the  enactment  of  repressive  Federal 
and  State  legislation.  In  taking  this  posi- 
tion we  are  conscioxis  of  the  fact  that  tor 
every  right  we  enjoy,  there  exists  a  corre- 
sponding respor-sibUity.  and  it  te  with  thte 
consciotJsneas  tliat  we  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  repeal  of  the  most  obnoxlotis  and  im- 
sound  labor  measxire  wiiich  lias  ever  been 
fnn/'fjxi  by  Congress. 


Minority  Rif  hts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  PICKEH 

or  TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  27,  1949 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
town  is  not  large  in  population  nor  is  its 
newspaper  large  in  circulation,  as  we  or- 
dinarily speak  of  such  things.  However, 
both  the  people  and  the  newspaper  pos- 
sess ample  capacity  for  .straight  think- 
ing and  expression  on  issues  confronting 
the  Nation.  The  attached  editorial 
comment  gives  much  food  for  thought, 
is  well  worthy  of  the  time  required  to 
read  it,  and  a  few  minutes'  reflection  on 
its  import.  It  appeared  in  the  Palestine 
(Tex.>  Herald  and  Press  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  6: 

icxMoarrr  kigbts 

Why  te  it  *^^*-  so  many  Americans  fall  to 
see  the  dangm  of  taking  away  the  rights  of 
minorities?  Why  te  It  that  a  desire  for  an 
immediate  benefit  often  obscures  the  men- 
aces now  being  thrown  at  democracy  itself? 

Take  the  case  of  Ptaaidit  Ttumaa's  so- 
clallzcd-medicine  program.  He  is  insistent 
that  Congress  pass  it.  and  hla  liexitenant. 
Oscar  U.  Ewtaic  Clilef  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  te  waging  a  high-preasnrs 
campaign  to  sell  people  throughout  tlia 
country  on  the  Idea. 

The  argument  advanced  by  Ewing  Is  tbat 
tliere  are  only  laO.OOO  doctors  In  tbe  country, 
to  serve  aU  of  the  country's  150,000,000  or  so 
peopls.     CverytxMly  needs  medical  attention. 
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■ays  Cwinf .     80  the  Ooremmcnt  should  un- 
(torwrite  kU  medkaJ  care  for  aU  people. 

ThMl  KWDdi  good  to  «  lot  of  people.  Med- 
ical atfattoa  tret  (but  dont  forget  tlxat 
fou'd  pay  for  it  in  taxes )  has  tbe  same  appeal 
as  vtnnlng  on  a  sweepstakes  ticket.  But  tbe 
doctors  don't  vant  to  be  socialised.  Tbey 
<laii*t  want  to  be  reflfxilated  through  a  Got- 
•rBBMnt  bureaxi.  And  they  argue  truthfully 
that  r^'flt— *«^^  ot  any  group  opens  the 
door  toward  social  titlon  ot  all  groups. 

The  fact  of  that  argriment  U  pretty  well 
substantiated  by  President  Tnunac's  call  for 
Government-owned  steel  plants,  first  step  In 
natlonalUattOD  of  that  industry. 

The  pfoiyct  of  such  steps  doesnt  scare  a 
lot  ot  people,  80  what,  they  ask.  What  does 
tt  matter  if  we  take  away  the  rights  of  180.- 
000  doctors  or  a  few  steel  makers  to  better  the 
loc  of  millions. 

WalL  here's  what  It  means. 

Th*  same  attitude  of  taking  from  the  few 
to  help  the  many  can  be  applied  to  every 
trade. 

There  are  only  a  comparatively  few  auto- 
mobile workers:  so  they  co\ild  be  socialised 
to  benefit  the  many.  Then  you  would  then 
buy  a  GoTemment-designed  and  regulated 
antomobUe. 

llMr*  ve  only  a  few— compared  to  the  na- 
tional population — railroad  workers.  So  It 
would  be  logleal  to  socialise  them.  too.  Then 
you  could  buy  your  railroad  ticket  from  a 
bored  and  discourteous  clvU-serrtce  worker. 

There  we  only  a  few  newspapers  and  radio 
atatkms.  Why  not  socialise  them  for  the 
bwiaflt  of  the  many?  Then  you  would  get 
your  news  filtered  through  Government 
bureaus  that  undoubtedly  would  eventually 
eliminate  all  the  news  except  what  the 
bureaucrats  might  want  you  to  read. 

The  dairymen  are  a  minority.  Everybody 
needs  milk.  So  It  would  follow  that  dairies 
should  be  socialized  for  the  service  of  the 
majority,  and  yoiu-  child's  milk  supply  could 
be  regulated,  or  denied,  by  a  bureau. 

The  thing  goes  on  and  on.  There  is  no 
limit  to  sodaUam.  oooe  the  trend  gets  under 
way-,  for  all  of  as.  wlwn  you  come  down  to  It. 
are  members  of  minorities  in  <xxe  way  or 
another 

The  above  looks  silly  printed  on  paper.^ 
doesnt  it?  It  is  silly,  but  socialism  Itself  Is 
silly.  So  is  totalitarianism.  So  is  commu- 
Bot  put  this  in  yoxir  hat:  AH  those 
at  government  are  kin  to  each  other 
All  of  them  call  for  direction  of  the  people 
by  the  Government,  and  not  direction  of  the 
Government  by  the  people. 

When  people  direct  the  Government  they 
are  frae.    When  the  Oovemment  directs  the 
la  DO  freedoca. 

teat  of  American  democracy 
lies  In  th«  toard-hisdad  daifinatlmi  of  the 
people  to  raalst  Oofanmant  •ncroachment 
oo  the  rights  and  the  freedoms  of  the 
paopta    all   people,   all   mlnorltlaa.  aad  all 


The  test  is  before  us  in  tba  pUa  for  aoelal- 
Ized  medicine  Let  us  bop*  that  Coograaa. 
actin«  00  the  sentlmenu  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people,  kicks  that  plan  into 
tba  gutter  where  it  belongs. 


Profre«t  of  Earepekii  RecoTery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiMNrsoTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27  i  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  ID,  1949 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  conj>eat  to  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  RicotD  an  address 
on  the  subject  ll-ogress  of  European  Re- 
covery. deliver(<i  by  Secretary  Snyder. 
before  the  Pedjral  Reserve  Bank  Con- 
ference of  Nint  1  District  Bankers,  at  the 
Hotel  Nicollet,  flinneapohs.  Minn..  April 
23.  1949. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  pe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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has  been  completed.  The  tasks  ahead  re- 
main formidable,  and  there  are  some  ques- 
tionable spots  In  the  pwesent  economic  plc- 
ttire.  but  on  the  whole,  the  European  coun- 
tries have  faced  the  situation  with  courage. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  rapid  rise  of 
prices  has  stopped.  In  the  caae  of  Italy  and 
France,  restrictions  were  Imposed  on  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  by  the  commercial  banks. 
Cutting  down  the  volume  of  currency  and 
rationing  of  bank  credit  were  two  methods 
of  attacking  inflation.  The  object  was  to 
reduce  excessive  demand  for  commodities  by 
the  use  of  flnanclal  restrictions  while  at  the 
same  time  Increasing  those  commodities  In 
short  supply.  A  relative  stabilization  of 
prices  is  making  possible  greater  stability  in 
all  areas  of  the  economy.  With  the  European 
price  spiral  largely  arrested  and  a  measure  of 
budgetary  stability  In  prospect,  the  Internal 
flnanclal  situation  can  form  the  basis  of  a 
sound  international  economy. 

The  Eiiropean  recovery  program  was  not 
intended  as  a  relief  program,  though  we  had 
to  provide  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
needed  to  tide  the  population  over  the  post- 
war shortages  resulting  from  the  exhaustion 
of  stocks,  crop  failures,  and  the  decline  in 
International  trade.  The  program  Is  based 
on  the  belief  that  with  assistance  from  this 
country.  Europe  will  be  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  by  1952.  provided  that  the  European 
countries  individually  and  collectively  take 
the  appropriate  steps  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  their  Western  Hemisphere  deflclt. 
Some  of  these  steps  are  flnanclal.  some  of 
them  may  involve  a  considerable  reorienta- 
tion of  production  and  trade. 

The  period  following  the  Second  World 
War  has  greatly  aggravated  the  dollar-deflclt 
problem  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries which  existed  as  a  very  real  problem 
In  the  Interwar  period.  European  countries 
have  traditionally  bought  more  from  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  than  they  sold  here.  They  made 
up  the  difference  by  their  income  from  In- 
vestments, by  earning  dollars  for  shipping 
services,  and  by  earning  dollars  through  tri- 
angular trade  with  areas  that  had  a  dollar 
surplus  on  current  account.  American  tour- 
ists In  Europe  also  provided  an  Important 
net  source  of  dollars. 

The  war  has  changed  this  situation.  In- 
come from  Investments  has  been  greatly 
reduced  since  the  European  countries  have 
liquidated  a  considerable  part  of  their  long- 
term  dollar  assets.  A  large  part  of  their 
shipping  was  destroyed.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  as  much  from  triangular  trade 
as  they  did  formerly.  To  this  extent  they 
may  have  to  reorient  their  trade  so  as  to  sell 
more  goods  directly  to  Western  Hemisphere 
countries.  The  United  Sutes  provides  the 
largest  potential  single  market  for  many 
types  of  goods  which  Europe  can  produce. 

Of  course,  a  nation's  pattern  of  production 
and  export  cannot  be  changed  over  night. 
Plants  may  have  to  be  constructed  or  modi- 
fled  as  to  product,  location,  and  other  factors. 
Workers  may  need  to  be  trained  and  perhaps 
relocated.  The  necessary  mechanics  of  trade, 
banking,  and  finance  Incident  to  an  expan- 
sion of  exports  must  be  devised  to  accom- 
pany Increased  sales  effort.  It  is  clear  that 
Europe  will  have  to  increase  further  Its  ex- 
ports If  It  la  to  maintain  desirable  levels  of 
production  and  standards  of  living  without 
dependence  upon  special  aid  from  the  out- 
side. 

A  stable  world  in  which  the  free-enter- 
prise system  can  operate  succesafully  re- 
quires balance  In  International  payments. 
"This  does  not  mean  that  exports  must  equal 
Imports  exactly  because,  as  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, there  are  many  other  factors  entering 
into  the  balance  of  payments,  such  as  ship- 
ping services,  tourist  expenditures,  and  moat 
important,  capital  movements.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  other  factors  varies  from  coun- 
try  to  country.     An   increaae   in   American 
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tourteta  going  abroad  will  help  the  situation, 
particularly  for  countrlea  like  the  United 
Kingdom.  Italy,  and  Prance.  Improvement 
In  the  ahipping  situation  wlU  be  important 
for  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other 
nations  with  large  merchant  fleete. 

For  most  countries,  the  basic  problem  la 
the  matter  of  exports.  It  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. America  has  in  the  past  im- 
px>rt6d  thotiaanda  al  specialised  European 
products — manufactures  of  steel,  textiles. 
machinery,  and  equipment  of  various  sorts. 
We  have  imported  French  perfumes  and 
French  wines;  Italian  silks  and  olive  oil;  and 
luxuries  and  specialties  of  many  types.  To 
some  extent  the  European  countries  will  be 
able  to  balance  their  accounts  with  the 
United  States  by  Increasing  their  exports 
to  us  of  the  type  of  goods  which  we  have 
generally  Imported.  They  must  also  find 
markets  in  this  country  for  many  additional 
products. 

Few  of  the  Etiropean  countries  can  sup- 
ply the  basic  raw  materials  which  we  need, 
but  they  do  have  an  opportunity  to  provide 
us  with  many  types  of  specialized  finished 
goods,  which  they  can  produce  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  because  of  their  relatively  lower 
rates  of  wages.  So  too.  we.  on  the  other 
hand,  can  produce  more  cheaply  many  com- 
modities which  require  a  great  deal  of  capi- 
tal, raw  materials  or  the  special  types  of 
managerial    and   technical    skill    which    we 

have. 

A  second  way  In  which  the  European  coun- 
tries can  balance  their  payments  is  by  an 
increase  In  American  capital  investment 
abroad.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
American  capital  is  reluctant  to  go  abroad— 
not  only  to  Europe  but  to  most  other  coun- 
tries. The  reasons  behind  this  reluctance 
are  evident. 

To  the  extent,  however,  that  the  European 
recovery  program  is  successful,  the  special 
risks  involved  in  European  investment  will 
be  reduced. 

While  a  return  to  normal  reliance  on  pri- 
vate capital  Investments  abroad  is  essential, 
we  must  stress  the  Importance  of  balanced 
International  trade.  This  means,  as  I  have 
said  earlier,  that  we  in  this  country  mxist  try 
to  take  more  Imports  from  the  European 
countries.    In  part  this  is  our  problem. 

Our  program  of  reducing  trade  barrlCTS 
and  trying  to  assure  equitable  treatment  of 
foreign  trade  through  the  International 
Trade  Organization  and  our  agreemenU  on 
tariffs  and  trade  are  part  oi  our  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  On  their 
part,  the  Europeans  must  make  greater  effort 
to  produce  goods  and  offer  to  sell  them  In 
Western  Hemisphere  markets  at  competitive 
prices.  In  some  cases  this  may  reqtiire  an 
adjustment  of  their  exchange  rates. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  I  have  ap- 
peared several  times  before  congressional 
committees  to  discuss  this  problem.  I  would 
like  to  restate  what  I  have  told  the  Senats 
and  House  committees  on  different  occasions. 
An  adjustment  of  exchange  rates  in  each  In- 
stance Is  a  matter  requiring  a  dlfUcult  deci- 
sion. For  example.  It  may  bring  about  reper- 
cussions on  the  internal  economy  of  the 
country  making  the  change.  It  Is  also  very 
dlfllctilt  to  determine  what  is  the  proper 
exchange  rate — that  Is,  to  calculate  what  the 
effects  of  a  given  exchange  adjustment  might 
be.  But  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  Euro- 
pean coUTTtrtes  are  to  balance  their  payments 
with  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  some  of  them  may 
have  to  adjust  their  exchange  rates  before 

1952.  

The  exchange  rates  prevailing  today  were, 
for  the  most  part,  adopted  during  and  after 
the  war,  and  were  accepted  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  In  1946.  Since  these 
rates  were  adopted  there  hav  been  ImporUnt 
changes  In  the  world  situation  and  In  the 
economic  life  of  almost  all  of  the  countries 


in  the  European  recovery  program.  The 
progress  in  production  and  shifts  in  price 
levels  which  have  occurred  over  the  last  3 
years  would  Indicate  that  the  European  pay- 
ments position  should  be  studied  and  that 
this  study  should  Include  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  existing  ex- 
change rates  and  the  progress  which  must 
still  be  made  in  arriving  at  internatioual 
balance. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  last  year,  we  can 
see  that  progress  has  been  made.  Excepting 
Germany,  practically  ail  of  the  European 
countries  psirticipatiug  In  the  program  have 
exceeded  their  1938  production  levels.  The 
prospect  oi  widespread  starvation  no  longer 
exists.  In  most  countries  there  Is  a  high 
level  of  employment.  Consumption  stand- 
ards are  still  below  prewar,  but  we  may  ex- 
pect that  by  1952,  with  favorable  conditions, 
the  desired  levels  will  be  reached.  The  prob- 
lem stUl  U  one  of  inabUity.  under  existing 
conditions,  for  the  European  countries  to 
earn  enough  dollars  to  pay  for  their  imports 
from  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

This  is  the  problem  on  which  we  must 
concentrate  for  the  next  2  yeara.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  premier  solutions  can  be 
found.  It  will  take  effort  on  their  part  as 
well  as  on  ours.  When  this  problem  ap- 
proaches a  solution,  there  will  be  greater  as- 
surance oX  political  and  economic  stability 
abroad  which  is,  of  course,  our  objective. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  barring  some 
great  international  catastrophe,  reasonable 
stablUty  will  be  attained  in  Europe  by  1952. 
Prom  then  00,  we  can  deal  with  international 
economic  problems  in  terms  of  the  more  nor- 
mal patterns  of  price,  trade,  and  private 
investment  by  which  our  own  country  has 
reached  its  present  economic  levels. 

As  you  know,  the  ECA  program  was  long 
and  earnestly  considered,  both  in  congres- 
sional committee  and  by  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  You  will  recall  that  although  debate 
on  the  bill  was  protracted,  there  was  at  no 
time  any  major  disagreement  with  respect 
to  the  merits  of  the  program.  Numerous 
amendments  were  offered,  some  of  which  were 
accepted,  but  for  the  most  part  those  amend- 
ments were  concerned  with  details  of  the 
program  and  methods  of  administering  it. 
The  bipartisan  nature  of  the  support  which 
the  program  received  Is  ample  testimony  of 
this  ccH.mtry'8  united  determinaUon  to  make 
every  eilort  toward  world  economic  stability. 


Hoasins  LefisUtion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  aacHiCAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTAn vk6 

Wednesday.  April  27. 1949 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkosd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  executive 
councU  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 
Amebican   Pdoation   or  Labos.   Exxctrrtva 

COtTMCn..  SraTKMKHT  o«   Housiwc  Lecisla- 
nON,  JANUAIT  81.   1948 


BOtTSINQ 

We  are  alarmed  by  the  acute  housing 
shortage  which  stUl  confronts  the  Nation 
almost  4  years  after  the  war.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  Is  a  current  deficiency  of  10,000.000 
homes,  and  that  5.000.000  additional  homes 
must  be  built  within  the  next  10  years  If  the 
housing  needs  of  the  American  peoj>le  are  to 


be  adequately  met.  We  should  now  be  build- 
ing at  least  1.500.000  homes  annually,  but 
last  year  private  builders  constructed  only 
925.000  dwellings,  most  of  them  at  prices 
which  workers  could  not  afford. 

Indeed,  the  generally  accepted  figure  of 
15.000.000  homes  needed  during  the  next  10 
years,  since  it  is  based  on  the  Houaing  Census 
of  1940.  may  even  be  an  underestimation  of 
the  Nation  s  hotxslng  requirements.  In  view 
of  the  large  redistribution  of  population 
during  the  war  and  postwar  years,  It  is  quite 
possible  that  In  terms  erf  the  area-by-area 
need  the  15.000.000  flgttre  is  too  low. 

The  lack  of  accurate,  up-to-date  data  indi- 
cated by  this  uncertainty  emphastaes  the 
need  for  a  housing  census  in  1950.  We  there- 
fore strongly  urge  Congress  to  enact  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  legislation  authorizing  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  take  a  ccxnprehenslve 
housing  census  along  with  the  decennial  pop- 
ulation census  in  1950. 

NTW  HOT7SIN0  LXClSUiTIOK 

Ever  since  the  war  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  hou&ing 
bill.  However,  because  this  bill  never  did  rep- 
resent more  than  a  compromise,  and  because 
of  the  long  delay  in  iu  enactment  and  the 
consequent  worsening  of  the  housing  crisis, 
it  can  no  longer  be  considered  adequate  to 
meet  the  existing  housing  shortage. 

We  are  proud  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  its  recent  convention  went 
on  record  as  the  first  major  organization  call- 
ing for  the  erection  of  a  minimum  of 
1.000.000  units  of  public  low-rent  housing, 
the  program  which  was  subsequently  incw- 
ixirated  in  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

The  President's  housing  program  has  now 
been  given  concrete  expression  in  S.  1S8. 
This  bill  covers  such  subjects  as  pubUc  hous- 
ing, slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment, farm  housing,  and  housing  research 
not  included  in  the  very  Inadequate  Houaing 
Act  of  1948  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

We  approve  particularly  the  public  hous- 
ing provision  of  this  bill,  which  calls  for  the 
construction  of  1.000.000  low-rent  units  dur- 
ing the  next  7  years  at  the  rate  of  150.000  a 
year.  In  addition,  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  Increase  this  number  by  100.000  in 
any  one  year  if  he  determines  that  this  U  In 
the  public  interest.  By  using  this  power  erf 
acceleration  to  the  maximum,  this  country 
can  reach  what  we  consider  to  be  the  desira- 
ble goal  of  1.000,000  units  in  4  years. 

Although  we  feel  that  the  bUl  in  many 
respects  is  an  Improvement  over  the  Taft- 
EUender- Wagner  bill,  we  cannot  accept  it  •• 
the  solution  to  otxr  housing  problem  becatiM 
it  contains  no  provisions  for  mlddle-lnooBiB 
families  or  for  agricultural  workers  and  their 
families. 

About  87  percent  of  American  families  are 
in  the  so-called  middle-Income  group  whose 
annual  Income  is  between  92,000  and  M^XM). 
The  housing  needs  of  thU  group,  which  is 
Ineligible  for  public  hotising.  have  been  ut- 
terly neglected  by  private  builders,  and  can 
only  be  met  by  large-ecale  construction  of 
cooperative  and  rental  bousing  within  the 
means  of  these  families. 

In  order  to  foster  large-scale  construction 
of  decent  homes  for  middle -income  famUies, 
savings  must  be  sought  In  carrying  charges, 
profits,  aad  other  costs  rather  than  by  re- 
ducUon  of  space  and  lowering  of  construc- 
tion standards.  Therefore,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  recommends  authoriza- 
tion for  direct  Federal  loans  for  large-scale 
rental  and  cooperative  housing.  The  loans 
should  be  made  for  an  amortization  period 
covering  the  useful  life  of  the  dwelling  at 
the  going  Federal  Interest  rate;  they  should 
be  msde  available  to  public  agencies,  co- 
operatives, nonprofit  and  limited  dividend 
corporations,  and  private  builden  who  can 
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ccnfonn  to  Um  rent  schedules  vhlcb  shoukl 
IM  MtabUsbed  \in<ter  this  procnun.  Of  the 
■ix  hooitnc  bUls  hov  under  consldentlon 
la  OoaCNMi.  only  the  bill  introduced  by 
Cxmgtmmmmn  Javtts  ccmt&lns  this  festure. 
UmofftaMtMy.  the  size  of  the  program  au- 
tlxrttid  bf  this  bUl  to  cnUrely  Inadequate. 

W*  MUmat*  that  this  type  of  profram 
make  poaslble  decent  housing  for 
t-lncooM  families  for  which  monthly 
payments  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
•SO  to  ttO.  Because  of  the  reduced  flnanc- 
li^  and  other  costs,  such  dwellings  would  be. 
on  Uw  aTcra^.  the  equivalent  oi  an  $8,500 
tfwcUlnc  unit. 

We  cannot  accept  as  s  substitute  for  this 
leglalatloD  the  so-called  economy-house  drive 
which  has  recently  been  launched  by  the 
r««l-€rtate  Interaata  and  by  the  Housing  and 
Hotn*  nnane*  AgHMf  of  the  Fedn^l  Oovem- 
ment.  The  elaborate  plans  fcx  this  drive 
which  have  been  made  public  cannot  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  economy  house  repre- 
sents simply  an  attempt  to  force  middle- 
Income  families  to  accept  standards  below 
the  level  of  decent  hotising.  Cost  reductions 
are  achieved  mainly  by  such  drastic  cutting 
down  of  living  space  that  the  houses  are  com- 
Idetely  inadequate  for  ordinary  family  liv- 
ing. If  these  economy  houses  should  be 
built  In  any  appreciable  numbers,  they  may 
well  become  the  slimis  of  tomorrow. 

Construction  of  substandard  economy 
houses  Is  no  substitute  for  a  genuine  middle- 
Income  bousing  program,  but  neither  Is 
tmkering  with  the  existing  program  of  mort- 
gafc  insurance  under  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  Simply  Increasing  the  limits 
on  the  cost  of  houses  Insured  under  the  PHA 
program  and  permitting  lending  institutions 
to  sell  a  larger  percentage  of  mortgages  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortsage  Association 
will  not  solve  the  fundamental  problem  of 
reducing  financing  charges  and  profits  so 
that  the  rents  of  monthly  pajmoents  of  mid- 
dle-income families  wll  be  at  a  level  they 
can  afford.  What  is  needed  Is  a  separate  con- 
stituent division  set  up  within  the  Hotis- 
tec  and  Home  Finance  Agency  speclflcaUy 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making 
direct  loans  and  providing  technical  asatot- 
ance  for  cooperative  and  other  tjrpea  of  non- 
profit and  limited-dividend  housing  for 
middle-income  families. 

As  now  written,  i^oposed  housing  legisla- 
tion also  neglects  the  needs  of  agrlcultiual 
workers.  The  provisions  of  S.  138  relating 
to  farm  housing  would  aid  only  farm  op- 
erators, but  woiild  do  nothing  for  the  long- 
neglected  agricultural  workers.  We  urge  leg- 
f^^^Ln«  providing  for  the  construction  of 
»»fflli4T.g  of  permanent  and  mobile  types  for 
stationary  and  migrant  sgrlcultiiral  workers. 
•n»e  reapcoalblllty  for  the  housing  program 
for  farm  labor  must  be  placed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 


Tbe  Record  of  die  Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  mviAnx 
TS  THB  SZNATZ  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11).  1949 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  article 
entitled  "Lest  We  Forget.  Lets  Look  at 
the  Record,"  written  by  former  Senator 
Raymond  E.  Willis,  of  Indiana,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Steuben  Republican,  of 
Angola.  Ind. 


There  bcln  { 
was  ordered  tp 
as  follows : 
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no  objection,  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Kscord, 


LXT'S  LOOK  AT  THX  aXCORO 

Raymond  E.  WUlls) 
when  the  tide  of  the  Repub- 
it  low  ebb  and  elective  influ- 
c  >untry  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
whi  ch  "knew  not  Joseph"  one  has 
he  duty,  to  look  at  the  record 
hfther  the  scandalous,  vltuper- 
charges  hurled  at  the  party 
18  years  can  be  sustained, 
an  Party  has  been  variously 
selng  a  conservative  party,  a 
party,    the    protago- 
of  privilege,  and  hais  been 
iiames  that  could  be  fittingly 
I  enedlct  Arnold  in  public  life 
Junes  in  private  piracy.     Hon- 
wlll  excuse  themselves  by  say- 
is  fair  in  war  and  poU- 
It  worked." 
day  of  social  and  political 
»ord  "conservative  "  as  applied 
quality  that  sounds  desirable^ 
like  isolationism,  is 
3Ut  its  opposite,  "liberal."  Is 
Probably    "progressive" 
ahe  qualification  people  are 
today, 
evil  charges  laid  against  it. 
Party    down    through    the 
cl4ar  record  of  being  a  conserva- 
party.     On   the   other 
philosophy  of  New  Dealism 
off  to  the  left  into  the 
socialism.     Now,    greased 
sober-minded  people  are 
survival  of  the  American  way. 
Party    was    returned    to 
when  the  people  were  tired  of 
Freedom"    and   Intematlon- 
unfortunate    that    President 
repkjtation   for   liberalism   Is   ap- 
fiequently   to  his  personal   life 
mblic  career.     Let  tis  look  at 
iccomplishment : 

was  made  with  Germany. 
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the  heavy  btirden  of  battle- 
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of  Riissia  was  denied  because 
murderous  and  barbaric  government. 

budget  system  was  established 
the   war   debt  was  reduced 
billion  to  15  bUllon  In  10  years. 
War  Finance  Board  to  aid  in 
products. 

Department  of  Public  Wel- 
CaAlnet  member  (now  revived  as 
di«»very). 

t  iriff   law   to   protect   American 

giv:  ng   to   Tariff   Commission   the 

adjist   rates   within   a   50-percent 

prot  >ct  the  differences  In  cost   of 

abroad.     (This  idea  was  later 

few  Deal  Into  Hull  trade  trea- 
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Ive  policies  originated  and 
the    Republican    era    of 
-Hoover,  include: 
Bri^nd  Pact  negotiated  and  signed 
powers,    outlawing    war    and 
s4ttle  disputes  through  peaceful 
(As  effective  an  International 
peace  as  can  be  devised  if  ad- 
successful  Pan-American  con- 
greadly  strengthening  our  economic 
«latlons  with  our  South  Amer- 


Refunded  war  debts  to  a  level  which  na- 
tions could  pay  and  progress. 

Gave  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to 
supervise  packing  houses,  livestock  yards  and 
boards  of  trade. 

Established  Farm  Board  which  spent  $500,- 
000.000  In  buying  up  surplus  farm  products. 

Increased     loan     limits    of    Federal    land 

banks. 

Authorized  financial  aid  to  the  establish- 
ment of  farm  cooperatives. 

EstablUhed  Farm  Marketing  Act. 

Estaollshed  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
regulate  Government-owned  power  re- 
sources. 

Originated  and  began  constructions  of 
Hoover  Dam  and  Tennessee  Valley  dams. 

Established  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  save  banks  and  business. 

Established  home-loan  banks. 

Established  Emergency  Relief  Act  to  loan 
money  to  States  for  public-works  projects. 

Fostered  beginning  of  rural  electrification 
by  loans  from  Government  agencies  to  proj- 
ects In  Minnesota  and  other  Western  States. 

Initiated  laws  for  Federal  Insurance  of 
bank  deposits. 

All  of  these  progressive  measures  were  in- 
stituted with  conservative  consideration  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  reckless  policies  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  New  Deal  socialism  which  has 
brought  this  Nation  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy.   It  pays  to  look  at  the  record. 


Nayajo  and  Hopi  Indians 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1949 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  under  date  of  AprU  21.  1949. 
pertaining  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indians. 

Hearings  on  the  long-range  Navajo- 
Hopi  bill  have  brought  to  light  the  great 
needs  existing  among  these  people  and 
the  Importance  of  immediate  action  to 
correct  the  situation. 

The  editorial  follows : 

NAVAJO  AND  HOPI 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  program  of  aid 
so  badly  needed  by  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indians  la  regarded  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  a  continuing  task.  These 
dwellers  in  the  great  Southwest  have  had 
small  attention  from  the  Great  White  Father 
in  Washington.  The  Navajo  Reservation  of 
some  9,500,000  acres  is  huge  In  extent  but 
meager  in  resources.  Chiefly  a  desert,  at  a 
general  elevation  of  about  6.000  feet,  it  af- 
fords magnificent  spectacles  to  the  traveler, 
but  only  the  hardest-won  subsistence  to  its 
dwellers.  Both  the  Navajo  and  the  Hopi. 
although  they  battled  stubbornly  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  white  man  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  have  long  been 
his  peaceful  neighbors. 

Experts  In  the  region  and  friends  of  Its 
inhabitants  in  the  Interior  Department  have 
now  informed  Congress  that  the  $90,000,000 
rehabilitation  program  ts  planned  on  a  10- 
year  schedule  and  is  many-sided  In  its  aim. 
It  will  Include  more  and  better  schools, 
the  development  of   the   natural   resources 
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In  the  reservation,  extension  of  irrigated 
farming,  and  encouragement  of  small-busi- 
ness enterprises  for  the  Indians.  One  of 
the  Navajos,  chairman  of  the  tribal  coun- 
cil, describes  their  principal  lacks  as  those 
of  water,  roads,  schools,  and  communica- 
tion faculties.  He  declared  before  a  House 
committee  that  the  Indians  ask  only  for  a 
chance  to  help  themselves.  Surely  this 
chance  shotUd  come  In  full  measure  to  the 
dwellers  on  the  mesas  and  in  the  lonely 
hogans  where  the  arts  of  weaving,  basketn,-. 
and  sUvercraft  stUl  retain  high  standards. 
After  the  destructive  blizzards  of  last  win- 
ter, the  need  for  immediate  help  Is  urgent. 
We  have  a  compelling  obligation  to  aid  these 
fellow  Americans. 


Address  by  William  H.  Hastie  to  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress by  WUliam  H.  Hastie  delivered  at 
the  banquet  of  the  National  Convention 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  in 
Chicago,  HI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  objectives  of  ADA,  even  as  the  name, 
are  In  the  oldest  and  best  tradition  of 
American  Government  and  i>olltic8. 

The  architects  of  our  National  Constitu- 
tion had  such  faith  in  two  basic  beliefs  that 
they  erected  an  entire  structure  of  repre- 
sentative government  upon  them.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people  would  participate  actively  In  the  se- 
lection of  their  representatives,  chosen  to 
make  the  laws  and  to  administer  them.  Men 
who  had  Just  fought  and  suffered  In  a  long 
difficult  war  to  win  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment had  an  understandable  faith  that  all 
of  the  people  would  treasure  and  exercise 
their  rights  as  electors  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution. They  also  believed  that  the  con- 
sensus of  the  community  on  Issues  and  men 
would  In  most  cases  be  wise. 

This  magnificent  faith  in  democratic 
action  gave  us  otir  ptrtltlcal  institutions. 
But  we  are  told,  on  very  good  authority, 
that  faith  without  works  availeth  not.  Cer- 
tainly the  vindication  of  the  faith  of  the 
founders  In  their  American  plan  of  gov- 
ernment requires  work  without  ending. 
Good  government  under  the  best  institu- 
tions is  neither  accidental  nor  automatic. 

In  our  large  country  the  Interest  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  representative  government 
must  be  arotised  and  stimulated.  Millions 
must  be  brought  to  understand  the  choices 
to  be  made  and  they  must  be  given  a  free 
and  fair  chance  to  cast  an  effective  ballot. 
If  any  are  discouraged  by  the  vastness  and 
complexity  of  these  tasks,  let  them  remem- 
ber November  last.  I  suppose  there  are 
none,  5  months  after  November,  who,  at  the 
other  extreme,  are  unduly  sanguine  about 
the  Job  of  making  our  political  Institutions 
work  effectively,  and  It  U  perhaps  as  well 
that  after  the  dejection  of  last  summer  and 
the  JubUatlon  of  the  fall.  evenU  of  the 
winter  have  brought  us  t>ack  to  sober  con- 
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slderation  of  the  functioning  of  our  political 
Institutions. 

Much  of  the  attention  of  this  convention 
has  been  focxised  upon  the  Congress,  and 
rightly  so.  No  other  institution  of  our  Na- 
tional Government  so  constantly  refiects, 
for  better  or  worse,  the  working  of  the  plan 
of  the  Republic.  And  Congress  In  action 
keeps  pounding  home  one  inexorable  fact  of 
national  politics:  The  Government  of  the 
entire  Nation  can  never  work  well  so  long  as 
the  process  of  choosing  representatives  Is  the 
antithesis  of  effective  democratic  action  in 
any  major  area  of  the  country. 

The  true  resultant  of  progressive  and  reac- 
tionary forces  and  opinion  In  this  country 
cannot  be  reflected  In  the  Congress  so  long  as 
millions  of  Americans,  most  of  them  under- 
prlvUeged,  have  neither  the  opportunity  to 
cast  a  meaningful  ballot  nor  the  Information 
and  understanding  essential  to  the  making 
of  political  choices  calculated  to  promote 
their  own  Interest.  These  grave  defects  In 
the  working  of  electoral  processes  are  not 
confined  to  any  part  of  the  Nation,  but  they 
are  observable  In  so  very  many  areas  of  the 
South,  that  special  and  continuing  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  strengthening  of  dem- 
ocratic action  there.  I  urge  that  you  make 
this  undertaking,  the  advancement  of  demo- 
cratic action  in  the  South,  a  major  part  of 
the  program  of  ADA. 

Undoubtedly  this  organization  will  take 
various  steps  immediately  or  In  the  near 
future  In  supfwrt  of  a  national  program  of 
liberal  legislation  during  the  Eighty-first 
Congress.  Some  success  should  attend  such 
efforts.  But.  in  my  Judgment,  until  the 
political  climate  of  the  South  Is  changed, 
untU  the  liberal  and  progressive  forces  of 
that  area  are  greatly  strengthened,  untU  the 
liberal  and  progressive  membership  of  the 
Congress  elected  from  Southern  States  Is 
greatly  enlarged  the  legislative  progress  of 
liberal  programs  wlU  continue  to  be  blocked 
or  at  least  seriously  Impeded.  If  this  pre- 
diction Is  correct,  the  liberal  forces  of  Amer- 
'ca  have  no  Intelligent  choice  but  to  concen- 
trate upc»  the  strengthening  of  liberalism  la 
the  South. 

Only  recently  I  had  occasion,  speaking  In 
the  South,  to  point  out  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  underprivUeged  In  that  area 
and  the  disproportionately  large  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  the  South  from  a  national 
program  of  liberal  social  leglslatlcm  should 
logically  place  that  section  in  the  forefront 
of  every  drive  for  so  beneficial  a  program. 
I  predicted  that  with  opportunity  and  un- 
derstanding the  South  would  come  to  assume 
the  leadership  In  American  liberalism.  In- 
cidentally, one  local  newspaper  reported  my 
speech  under  the  caption  "Hastie  calls  South 
leader  in  liberalism."  But,  If  that  statement 
is  anticipatory  today  I  believe  It  can,  with 
sustained  effort,  be  made  a  current  truth 
during  this  generation. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties.  MlUlons 
with  no  experience  In  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
vote  and  a  realous  interest  in  advancement 
through  political  effort.  Racial  antagonisms 
artificially  nurtured  for  a  long  time  must  be 
overcome.  New  organization  must  be  de- 
veloped to  contest  the  field  with  entrenched 
oligarchy. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  a 
difllcult  road.  Thoee  who  have  sought  to 
travel  it  before  have  txuTied  back.  The  first 
attempt  followed  immediately  after  the 
ClvU  War.  It  seems  almost  a  contradiction 
of  terms  these  days  to  observe  that  the  men 
then  exercising  national  power  were  caUed 
racial  Republicans.  At  any  rate  there 
they  were,  some  motivated  by  abolitionist 
seal  and  genuine  belief  In  political  democ- 
racy, others  concerned  primarily  with  the 
preeervatlon  of  their  own  power.  But, 
whatever  individual  motives  may  have  been. 


all  were  agreed  that  each  of  the  Southern 
States,  recently  in  rebellion,  should  not  re- 
turn to  the  prewar  feudal  oligarchy,  but 
should  substitute  a  more  democratic  order 
with  both  the  Negro  and  the  poorer  whites 
fully  enfranchised.  And  so  they  made  the 
accomplishment  of  thU  political  revolution 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  readmlsalon  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  the  Union. 

What  followed  has  rarely  been  the  subject 
of  competent  objective  appraisal.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve it  will  ultimately  be  recognized  and 
agreed  that  the  formerly  disinherited  of  the 
South,  poor  whites  and  poor  blacks  alike, 
were  slowly  but  surely  laying  the  foundation 
for  an  enlightened  and  democratic  commu- 
nity In  the  years  Immediately  following  the 
Civil  War.  It  Ul  behooves  our  generation, 
which  has  tolerated  and  still  tolerates  our 
more  corrupt  and  oppressive  local  political 
machines,  to  disparage  the  reconstruction  on 
the  basis  of  multiple  hearsay  originating 
with  thoee  whose  purpose  has  been  to  con- 
demn rather  than  to  describe. 

Two  or  three  items  must  suffice  to  Illus- 
trate my  point  here.  Universal,  free  public 
schools  were  the  most  Insistent  demand  and 
stand  as  the  greatest  monument  to  the  en- 
franchised plain  people  of  that  time.  In 
South  Carolina  in  1870.  for  example,  15,000 
Negroes  and  11,000  white  children  were  re- 
ported as  attending  the  newly  opened  un- 
segregated  public  schools.  In  SUte  after 
State  there  was  agreement  on  the  social  ob- 
ligation of  the  State  to  educate  all  of  It* 
people.  And  that  was  a  more  advanced 
conception  for  those  times  than  any  plank 
of  the  1948  Democratic  platform  is  for  these 
times. 

In  1872,  Reform  Party  of  Louisiana  was 
headed  by  General  Beauregard  and  other 
thoughtfiU  citizens  who,  though  veterans  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  turned  their  backs  on 
the  bitter-enders  of  the  Confederacy  and  at 
the  same  time  sought  to  attract  the  more 
moderate  Republicans  to  their  standard. 
Here  Is  an  excerpt  from  their  platform,  and 
remember  It  was  Issued  by  LouUianians  who 
could  be  called  neither  carpetbaggers  nor 
scalawags. 

"That  we  shall  advocate  by  speech,  pen, 
and  deed,  the  equal  and  Impartial  exercise 
by  every  citizen  of  Louisiana  of  every  civu 
and  political  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  laws  of  honor,  brotherhood,  and  fair 
dealing. 

"We  shall  ftirther  recommend  that  here- 
after no  distinction  shall  exist  among  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana  in  any  of  our  public 
schools,  or  State  institutions  of  education, 
or  In  any  other  public  institution  supported 
»  by  the  SUte,  city,  or  parish. 

•'We  shall  also  recommend  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  foundries,  factories,  and  other 
Industrial  establishments.  In  employing  me- 
chanics or  workmen,  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  races."  (Yes,  there  were 
many  southerners  who  believed  In  fair  em- 
ployment practices  In  1872.) 

At  the  same  time  In  Florida  a  reconstruc- 
tion legislature  was  fighting  valiantly  against 
the  encroachments  of  monopoly.  The  words 
of  a  member  leading  that  fight — he  hap- 
p>ened  to  be  a  Negro — have  a  contemjxjrary 
ring: 

"The  great  curse  of  Florida  has  been  dis- 
honest corporations,  rings,  and  cliques,  with 
an  eye  single  to  their  central  Interest. 
•  •  •  The  recent  expos*  of  the  Tam- 
many ring  In  New  York  has  satUfied  all 
right-thinking  men  that  the  power  exer- 
cised by  strong  bodies,  composed  of  many 
corporations.  Is  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
public  good  and  safety." 

Such  was  the  direction  In  which  the  South 
was  moving  haltingly,  but  I  believe  surely. 
In  the  early  1870'8.  There  were  bitter  men 
and  venal  men  and  stupid  men  then,  even 
as  now,  on  both  sides  of  controversies.    The 
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postwar  ecrmomlr  piuhUma  at  the  area  were 
lemllc.  Mist&kes  wer*  made.  Utexcusabis 
U1I19  were  don*,  yet  through  tt  all  can  Im 
a  people  in  the  midst  ot  rerolutkniary 
moving  toward  a  decent  and  pro- 
graHtre  aoiutlon  ci  their  probtaoft. 

W«  know  th«  ctory  ot  how  thia  era  died  a 
rUkami  4Mlk  aA  tte  hMKla  ot  thoae  counter- 
rcvohitloalaCi  wbo  took  op  ama  but  hooded 
their  laoaa,  while  the  North,  having  acoom- 
plUhed  what  it  wanted.  complacenUy  looked 
the  other  way.  But  tt  la  the  life  and  not  the 
daatli  ai  the  epoch  which  ahows  us  what  we 
In  oar  auppoaedly  greater  wisdom  should  be 
able  to  achie%-e  today. 

The  agrarian  revolt  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties  was  in  all  logic  the  second  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  South  a  reunion  o( 
the  stUl  disinherited  and  to  oxist  the  few 
frooi  MlllBh  domlnaUon  of  the  many.  It 
did  brlBC  tlM  Kegro  back  into  the  political 
for  a  time.  But  too  often  the  agrarian 
viewed  the  Negro  as  a  tool  to  be  used 
in  emergency  and  discarded  rather  than  a 
respected  pann«'  in  an  honorabts  aasocia- 
tion  for  remaking  the  South,  ^ere  was  a 
rhaiMff  to  enUst  the  Negro  as  an  eager  volun- 
teor  In  a  people's  crusade.  Instead.  Crusader 
and  Saraees  alike  sought  only  to  hire  him 
on  oec— ion  as  a  mercenary  when  their  own 
foroaa  seenaed  Inadequate  for  the  election 
day  battle.  The  Tom  Watsons  and  Ben  Till- 
mana,  great  leaders  of  that  epoch,  debased 
then  destroyed  the  crxisade  they  led  when 
they  came  to  make  common  caiise  with  the 
reactitmary  foroea  they  originally  set  out  to 
defeat,  reuniting  on  the  sorry  premise  that 
agiooment  on  keeping  the  Negro  down  was 
more  important  than  disagreement  along 
Uaaa  ot  tMinlnr  political  cleavage.  So  popu- 
Uam  vlilok  might  have  built  a  new  South 
50  years  ago  only  left  the  old  order  more 
firmly  entrenched  and  the  Negro  more  se- 
curely shackled. 

Today  and  tomorrow  we  are  having  an- 
other chance,  the  best  chance  of  all,  a 
ctaance  for  the  plain  people  of  the  South, 
regMrtlMB  of  race,  to  make  this  section  a 
rftar  at  progreaslve  and  liberal  political 
thought  and  action. 

The  proapect  la  more  favorable  than  ever 
before  for  democratic  acUon  in  the  South. 
The  ground  swell  Is  apparent  and  Its  latent 
power  is  incalculable.  If  leadership  has  the 
wladom  to  direct  people  already  overcom- 
ing their  InerUa.  if  the  disinherited,  all  of 
them,  are  made  to  know  that  they  are  part 
of  a  crusade  for  a  better  life,  if  the  spectre 
of  racism  is  laid  by  leaders  who  have  the 
courage  to  talk  straight  as  well  as  the  Intel- 
]ls;ence  to  think  straight,  the  face  of  the 
South  win  be  lifted,  lu  stomach  wUl  be  less 
empty  and  what  is  also  important  to  a  genu- 
inely religiotis  people,  there  will  be  some 
soul  redemption,  too. 

There  is  a  nucleus  of  organised  labor  which 
can  be  expanded  vastly  with  the  friendly  as- 
f'Ttf^—  which  such  an  organization  as  ADA 
can  aSord  There  are  untapped  resources 
of  democratic  action  in  the  church  and  fra- 
ternal organizations  which  are  such  power- 
ful farces  in  the  southern  community.  The 
legal  outlawry  of  the  white  primary  is  un- 
shackling the  Negro  voter,  and  none  of  the 
new  ecbemes  hurriedly  devised  to  maintain 
racial  dlisfrancbisement  has  managed  to  sur- 
vive Judicial  scrutiny.  Here  are  millions  of 
new  voters  requiring  encouragement,  or- 
gaziizatlon.  and  guidance.  There  is  already 
an  emerging  southern  leadership  of  men  who 
believe  in  the  South  and  in  democracy  too, 
who  are  neither  dismayed  by  the  great  power 
of  entrenched  reaction,  nor  confused  by  the 
bugle  of  race.  But  such  leadership  needs  all 
of  the  help  that  liberal  fellow  Americans 
can  provide. 

We  can  anticipate  the  fulmlnatlons  against 
ouuide  interfereitce  ao  often  -Mperienced 
when  other  Americans  try  to  l^ip  their 
southern  neighbors  in  progressive  endeavor. 
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Incidentally.  I  have 
plaint  against  any 
to  apostles  of  the 
and  this  observatioft 
general  electiona. 
whatever  affects  thi  1 
tlonal  Government 
neae.     The  body 
must  promote  its 
sponalblllty  to 
in  any  portion  of 

This  is  the  time 
Throughout  the  I 
to  effective  and 
all  of  the  people  are 
before.    The  lines 
with  increasing 
tell  us  that  in  such 
fenslve  is  called 
such  an  offensive 
during  assault  is 
a  break-through 
translation  of  this 
plan  of  political 
you  tonight. 

May  I  close  as 
to   the   faith    and 
created  our 
Among  the  greatest 
ners.    It  was  Madis 
Ing    declaration    0 
creed: 

"Who  are  to  be  t 
more  than  the 
than  the  ignorant; 
distinguished  nam^s 
sons  of  obsctirity 
The  electors  are  to 
people  of  the 

To  make  ours 
planned   and 
leaving  to  those 
tai:k   of   further 
ception  of  the 
I  think  we  shall  be 
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never  heard  stmllar  com- 
f  )nn  of  outside  assistance 
itatus  quo  In  the  South, 
covers  the  most  recent 
^ndamentally,  of  course, 
functioning  of  our  Na- 
is  every  American's  busl- 
ic  is  a  whole,  and  we 
health.    It  Is  otir  re- 
atrophy  or  infection 
body, 
for  calculated  boldness. 
Nitlon  the  forces  oppoeed 
inf  trmed  political  action  by 
on  the  defensive  as  never 
reaction  are  being  held 
Military  tacticians 
a  situation  a  general  of- 
and  can  succeed.     In 
strongest  and  most  en- 
directed  at  the  point  where 
be  decisive.     It  Is  the 
military  precept  Into  a 
a4tlon  which  I  urge  upon 


began  with  a  reference 

vision   of  the   men   who 

plan  of  government. 

of  them  were  souther- 

i  who  gave  us  this  ring- 

otir    national    political 
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electors?    Not  the  rich. 

not  the  learned,  more 

not  the  haughty  heirs  of 

more  than  the  humble 

unpropltlous  fortune. 

be  the  great  body  of  the 

States." 

slich  a  Nation   men  have 

and   lived   and   died, 

should  follow  them  the 

aflvandng   the   basic   con- 

Thls  Is  our  day. 

equal  to  Its  demands. 
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A<i4ir«si  by  G«tfrnor  Bowie*,  of  Coa- 
necticut,  to  Ai^ericans  for  Democratic 
Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BrJeN  McMAHON 

or  c4)NNECTictrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesdcy.  Apra  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday. iApnl  11),  1949 

Mr.  McMAHOIf.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  addre.*:s  by  th  e  distinguished  Gover- 
nor of  the  Slate  of  Connecticut  to  the 
national  convem  Ion  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Lctlon.  meeting  at  the 
Hotel   Sherman    n  Chicago. 

There  being  n(  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b<  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

My  friends  In  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  I  can  rem«mber  vividly  my  first  In- 
troduction to  ADA  It  was  early  in  Novem- 
ber 1944.     The  ele<tion  was  only  a  few  days 


old  and  American 
worst  beating  In  a 


liberalism  had  taken  its 
^neratlon. 
Jim  Loeb  was  there  in  my  home  In  Essex 
to  offer  his  propoe  il  for  a  new  organization 
that  would  pull  1:  berala  together  for  pr.ic- 
tlcal  political  action — the  kind  of  liberals 
whoee  dislike  foe  totalitarianism  in  any 
lorm — CummuiitAt  or  Fascist — was  tough, 
clear,  and  unoumpi  omlslng. 


ADA  was  founded  some  60  days  lat«r  tn 
Washington.  At  the  time,  we  hoped  modest- 
ly that  it  cotild  slow  down  the  swing  toward 
reacUon.  and  perhaps  lay  the  groundwork  for 
future  poliUcal  victories  when  the  people 
again  were  ready  to  move  forward. 

Events  of  the  last  2  years  have  proved  that 
our  horiaons  were  too  limited.  We  expected 
much  too  iittle.  That  is  because  we  failed  to 
unlerstand  the  terrific  forces  which  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  had  set  in  motion  in  the  days 
of  the  New  Deal  and  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
Second  World  War. 

In  the  unhappy  days  of  the  l»4fl  congres- 
sional campaign  and  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
our  people  were  trying  to  find  themselves 
after  4  years  of  war  and  the  atomic  bomb,  in 
a  world  of  misery  and  confusion.  In  1947 
and  1948,  the  American  people  tasted  reac- 
tion. They  Jidn't  like  reaction,  and  on  No- 
vember 2,  1948,  they  spit  it  out. 

We  are  now  moving  Into  an  age  of  new 
party  p>olltlc8. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  Harry  Tru- 
man's election  was  that  it  was  unpredicted. 
It  was  surprising.    It  was  unexpected. 

In  the  past,  the  American  people  had  al- 
ways voted  pretty  much  as  Uieir  fathers  did. 
They  had  left  the  professional  politicians  to 
take  care  of  the  detaUs.  They  had  responded 
only  sporadically  to  outstanding  leadership, 
that  Is.  until  1948.  In  November  1948,  the 
people  moved  in  and  took  over. 

The  Republican  Party  was  blind  to  what 
was  happeniiog.  The  men  who  nominated 
Dewey  at  Philadelphia  had  the  right  candi- 
date for  the  wrong  age. 

The  Democratic  Party  was.  for  the  most 
part,  also  unaware  of  the  new  forces  which 
were  gathering.  Except  for  Its  bold,  forth- 
right stand  in  defense  of  civil  liberties  at 
Philadelphia,  many  Democratic  leaders  were 
Inclined  to  let  nature  take  Its  course.  In  eo 
doing,  they  set  the  stage  for  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  political  upheavals  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Because  there  seemed  no  real  point  tn  any- 
thing else,  the  old-timers  agreed  to  go  along 
with  the  amateurs  who  were  Inexperienced 
enough  to  believe  that  an  all-out  fight  was 
worth  while.  Almost  by  default  the  people 
chose  their  own  candidates  for  Congress,  for 
mayor,  for  Grovernor,  for  Senator. 

The  Democratic  candidate  for  Presidsnt 
also  violated  all  the  rtiles  of  traditional  poli- 
tics. We  went  back  to  the  people  and  asked 
them  what  they  wanted.  While  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  was  telling.  Harry  S.  Truman  whs 
asking.  And  the  American  people  gave  their 
answer  In  tinmistakable  terms. 

We  Americans  are  a  friendly,  neighborly 
people,  ours  is  the  Nation  of  the  big  dream, 
the  American  dream  of  opportunity,  freedom 
In  its  broadest  sense,  a  comfortable  home 
and   a   respectable  living. 

We  Americans  are  an  active  people.  We 
admire  compete>ice,  and  we  are  suspicious 
by  nature  of  those  who  do  not  strive  too 
hard  for  a  living. 

We  Americans  are  a  sensitive  people.  We 
cannot  live  comfortably  among  friends  and 
neighbors  who  are  econcwoically  distressed  or 
spiritually  beaten. 

Above  all,  we  Americans  like  to  make 
things  work.  Our  conception  of  democracy 
insists  that  It  be  effective.  We  know  that, 
democracy  cannot  be  effective  unless  It  is 
universal.  We  know  it  cannot  be  imiversal 
without  being  fair. 

In  times  past,  we  have  fought  elections  on 
the  gold  standard,  high  tariffs,  a  return  to 
normalcy  and  it's  time  for  a  change.  But  the 
words  that  moved  the  hearts  of  our  people 
were  concepts  like  the  New  Freedom  and  the 
New  Deal.  Those  Ideas  moved  us  becaiise 
they  hit  close  to  home. 

Since  VJ-day  the  American  people  had 
grown  afraid  that  their  Government  was 
losing  touch  with  these  basic  American  aa- 
pirations. 
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What  was  fair  or  decent  or  democratic 
about  letting  inflation  wipe  out  their  sav- 
ings? Why  had  the  politicians  killed  the 
veteran's  dream  of  a  home  of  his  own? 

Last  faU.  the  people  of  America — In  the 
fresh  clear  air  of  their  hoine  constituen- 
cies  caught    a   second   wind.     The   liberals 

took  their  heads  out  of  the  cloud  and  dan- 
gled their  feet  in  the  tall  grass  of  this  Na- 
tion. They  got  out  of  their  easy  chairs  and 
went  out  to  work.  They  discovered  that 
elections  are  won  not  at  the  banquet  tables, 
but  on  the  sound  trucks. 

The  liberals  of  America  became  reac- 
quainted  with  their  neighbors  and  their 
friends.  Like  "  Harry  Truman,  they  began 
to  ask  Instead  of  to  lecture.  And,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  new  party  politics  got  a  shot  in 
the  arm  from  the  factories,  shops  and  farms 
all  over  America. 

Otu  efforts  so  far  to  translate  the  big  dream 
into  legislative  reality  indicates  that  the 
"Miracle  of  •48"  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 
It  has  not  been  accepted  as  real.  As  In  all 
times  of  great  social  change,  there  are 
always  those  who  prefer  not  to  face  up  to  the 
truth — even  though  It  stands  out  bold  and 

The  truth  Is  that  the  American  people  will 
not  stand  any  more  being  pushed  around  by 
politicians.  And  any  political  party  that 
persists  In  Ignoring  their  demands  Is  bound 
to  remain  on  the  side  lines. 

In  Congress,  an  unholy  alliance  of  Dlxle- 
crats  and  Republicans  has  thtis  far  blocked 
the  enactment  of  the  Truman  platform. 
But  this  Is  no  reason  for  alarm — yet. 

The  election  proved  that  the  Dlxlecrat 
movement  was  a  movement  of  politicians 
and  not  a  movement  of  the  people  of  the 
South.  Except  In  two  or  three  States,  the 
Dlxlecrat  ticket  had  very  little  poptilar  sup- 
port. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  of 
the  South  who  voted  for  Truman  had  the 
same  Ideas  on  all  subjects  as  the  Democrats 
m  the  North.  There  were  natural  sectional 
differences  in  outlook.  But  the  majority  of 
the  southern  people  have  been  basically  sym- 
pathetic to  the  major  planks  In  Truman's 
Fair  Deal  program  exactly  as  they  were  sym- 
pathetic to  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
program. 

The  essential  liberalism  of  the  southern 
people  Is  reflecting  Itself  more  and  more  in 
political  events.  Sooner  or  later,  this  basic 
liberalism  will  penetrate  Into  the  minds  of 
southern  Representatives  and  Senators  In 
Congress. 

I,  for  one,  was  not  surprised  when  Gov- 
ernor Scott  of  North  Carolina  appointed  Dr. 
Frank  Graham,  one  of  Americas  greatest 
liberals,  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  Nor  am  I  surprised  when  I 
read  that  an  antllynchlng  bUl  with  stiff 
penalties  recently  passed  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture. These  are  simply  the  day-to-day  signs 
of  the  fundamental  liberalism  of  the  south- 
ern people,  finding  expression  In  political  life. 
Eventually,  the  South  may  become  the 
stronghold  of  this  American  liberal  move- 
ment. 

In  the  first  half  of  our  century,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  survived  the  ordeal  of  two  horrible 
wars  and  a  catasUophlc  depression.  We  have 
survived  all  right,  but  have  we  learned? 

We  have  established  the  right  of  democ- 
racy to  exist.  Now  we  must  earn  the  right  of 
democracy  to  grow  and  develop.  Democracy 
carries  the  potential  of  ultimate  freedom- 
freedom  to  work  and  to  worship,  to  speak  and 
to  prosper  at  peace.  In  the  second  half  of 
our  century,  democracy  must  realize  that 
potential  as  neVer  before.  It  is  too  late  for 
half-conceived  measures  or  half-hearted  re- 
sults. 

The  last  3  months  should  prove  to  tis  that 
the  day  Is  past  when  liberals  could  hibernate 
between  elections.  We  have  taken  on  a  full- 
time  Job.    We  must  give  that  Job  full-time 


attention.  Americans  for  democratic  action, 
if  it  Is  to  live  up  to  its  name,  must  be  broader 
and  larger  than  a  clique  of  good-hearted  In- 
tellectuals anxious  to  save  the  world.  ADA 
must  absorb  itself  Into  the  practical,  work- 
ing political  structure  of  our  country.  We 
must  go  to  work  with  our  political  friends, 
give  them  our  time  and  our  efforts,  and 
make  the  Democratic  Party  a  living  Insuu- 
ment  of  the  American  people. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  few  moments,  If  I  may. 
about  what  we  In  the  Democratic  Party  have 
learned  In  Connecticut. 

In  our  State  legislature,  one  house — the 
senate — was  returned  last  fall  with  a  solid 
Democratic  majority.  The  other  branch — 
our  State  house  of  representatives — Is  still 
heavUy  dominated  by  Republicans.  I  will 
not  go  Into  the  detaUs  of  this  curious  situa- 
tion other  than  to  say  that  the  Democratic 
senate  was  elected  more  or  less  on  the  basis 
of  the  popular  vote;  whereas  our  Republican 
house  of  representatives  Is  heavily  weighted 
in  the  traditional  rotten  borough  way  on  the 
side  of  our  141  small  towns. 

Thus,  we  have  in  Connecticut  a  very  graphic 
example  of  last  fall's  electoral  upheaval.  On 
the  one  hand  are  those  Democrats  who  were 
swept  into  office  on  the  same  tide  that  elect- 
ed Harry  S.  Trtmian.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  Republican 
politicians  who  have  managed  to  Insulate 
themselves  from  contact  with  all  the  people. 
Our  oppKJsition  In  Connecticut  Is  not  so 
very  different  from  the  coalition  of  Dlxiecrats 
and  Conservative  Republicans  which  has  been 
bucking  the  President's  program  In  Wash- 
ington. 

In  Connecticut,  however,  our  legislature 
Is  working,  day  by  day,  In  the  midst  of  the 
people  to  whom  It  Is  responsible.  It  is  not 
possible,  as  it  so  often  Is  in  Washington,  to 
Ignore  public  opinion  as  a  far  away  phenom- 
enon. 

The  result  has  been  that  even  the  most 
cautious  Republicans  have  hesitated  to  strike 
a  position  comparable  to  that  of  the  gro  ip 
responsible  for  the  stalemate  in  Washing- 
ton. 

To  the  extent  that  an  Issue  can  be  sharply 
defined,  the  Republican  majority  In  our 
House  of  Representatives  has  had  no  choice 
but  to  go  along  with  the  broad  principles 
of  a  program  which  Is  vigorously  supported 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  plain  people. 
It  is  vastly  encouraging  to  us  in  Connec- 
ticut to  find  that  no  legislator,  for  example, 
dared  to  cast  a  vote  against  eliminating  racial 
segregation  In  the  Connecticut  National 
Guard.  After  years  of  postponement,  this 
bin  was  passed  unanimously  a  few  weeks 
ago  simply  because  the  people  understood 
at  last  and  cared. 

Similarly,  a  bill  to  strengthen  our  State 
laws  on  hotising  evictions  was  passed  with 
bipartisan  support.  No  famUy  can  be  evicted 
now  In  Connecticut  without  1  year's  warn- 
ing, and  In  most  cases  evictions  are  Impossi- 
ble. But  when  Connecticut  people  reacted 
strongly  and  sharply  to  the  delay,  the  oppo- 
sition  collapsed. 

A  proposal  to  study  and  streamline  our 
State  governmental  organization  was  passed 
in  Connecticut  only  last  week.  Originally, 
a  minority  attempted  to  block  and  pigeon- 
hole this  much-needed  step  toward  reform. 
But  under  the  extreme  pressure  of  popular 
opinion  from  all  quarters,  the  opposition 
likewise  vanished  Into  the  air. 

A  model  welfare  program.  Including  tm- 
Umlted  assistance  for  needy  old  people,  is 
likely  to  pass  within  a  week  or  two — again 
because  Connecticut  people  are  Insisting  on 
action. 

There  are  signs  that  an  aroused  and  alert 
Connecticut  public  vnll  bring  similar  pressure 
to  bear  on  low-rental  public  housing,  mini- 
mum-wage legislation  and  a  broadening  of 
our  unemployment  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation programs. 


If  the  people  aU  over  America  who  gave 
their  time  and  their  talents  to  achieving  vic- 
tory on  November  2  will  continue  that  drive 
and  that  determination,  there  can  be  only 
one  result.  If  the  millions  who  registered 
their  convictions  at  the  poUs  wUl  follow  up 
that  gesture,  the  result  is  inevitable— the 
kind  of  legislative  progress  which  we've  been 
dreaming  of  for  generations. 

Elections  are  won  In  the  shops,  the  stores, 
on  Main  Street,  and  on  grass-root  farms. 
Public  programs  must  find  their  support  and 
their  sustenance  among  the  same  local  voices. 
Political  activity,  let  me  repeat,  Is  not 
something  to  be  carried  on  once  every  4  years 
or  once  every  2  years.  It  is  something  to  be 
carried  on  all  the  time.  Politics  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  winning  elections.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  seeing  to  It  that  the  elections  sUy  won. 

Liberals  must  abandon  the  Ivory  tower, 
and  pitch  Into  the  practical  realities  of  poll- 
tics.  The  natural  tendency  of  liberals  is  to 
think  and  to  talk  In  abstract,  theoretical 
terms,  in  terms  of  sociology  and  economics. 
Theory  Is  a  valuable  background.  But  noth- 
ing gets  done  in  the  political  world  unless 
It  Is  translated  in  terms  of  hard-headed  po- 
litical activity. 

The  ADA  has,  of  covirse,  come  a  long  way 
in  this  direction.  Pew  of  Its  friends  or  Its 
enemies  ever  expected  ADA  to  develop  Into  a 
real  political  force  during  the  short  period  of 
Its  existence.  What  I  am  asking  for  is  even 
harder  work  along  the  same  line:  in  other 
words,  more  ADA  activities  during  the  so- 
called  off-polltlcal  season.  For  the  effective 
political  worker  there  can  be  no  off  season. 
We  have  got  to  work— work — work — to  drive 
home  the  central  Ideas  we  stand  for — an 
America  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the 
common  man. 

Right  now  we  have  many  Jobs  to  do.  One 
of  the  most  vital  Is  to  hammer  home  the 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  inevitable  about 
another  economic  depression.  Depressions 
are  man  made — or  rather  they  are  the  prod- 
uct of  human  superstitions.  During  the 
New  Deal,  we  learned  that  depressions  can 
be  stopped  by  governmental  action.  Now 
we  have  to  learn — and  we  have  to  apply  the 
lesson  In  our  political  life — that  depressions 
can  be  prevented  by  governmental  action. 

Our  NAM  friends  Insist  that  we  must  go 
through  another  severe  economic  depres- 
sion— that  It's  against  economic  law  f'jr  our 
prosperity  to  continue  Indefinitely.  This 
places  them  In  curious  agreement  with  the 
Marxian  CommunisU.  In  fact.  Stalin  haa 
staked  his  whole  policy  on  the  inevitability 
of  a  depression  In  America.  If  a  depression 
comes  In  America,  he  will  be  able  to  say  to 
the  peoples  of  Europe — more  or  less  what 
Hitler  told  the  Germans  In  the  winter  of 
1932-33.  "The  American  way  is  the  way 
of  starvation  and  unemplojrment— only 
through  totalitarian  dictatorship  can  the 
people  be  assured  of  bread  and  work." 

Stalin  has  bet  on  the  inevitability  of  a 
depression  In  America.  Hence,  the  avoidance 
of  a  depression  becomes  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  protecting  our  own  welfare  and  our 
own  freedom.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  pro- 
tecting the  welfare  and  future  of  democratic 
civilization  the  world  over. 

After  the  destruction  0/  OPA,  prices  moved 
higher  and  higher.  Food  costs  went  up  more 
than  60  percent,  and  the  housing  industry, 
forgetting  the  lessons  which  should  have 
been  learned  before  the  war.  moved  ahead 
to  price  Itself  out  of  the  market.  Some  ad- 
justment from  these  high  prices  has  al- 
ways been  InevlUble,  and  that  adjustment 
Is  here.  Let  us  hope  It  Is  no  more  than  Just 
that — an  adjustment. 

Nevertheless.  I,  for  one.  am  concerned. 
In  Connecticut  today,  83.000  men  and 
women  are  out  of  work— that's  the  biggest 
imemployment  that  we  have  seen  IB  11 
years.  This  same  situation  holds  true  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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IfOBt  Of  the  experts  t«D  ot  not  to  ba 
aianned.  that  emploTxnent  will  aoon  be  step- 
pli^  upward  again.  I  ttnoCTely  bopc  they 
light.    But  let'i  make  up  ova  minds  on 


We  can  no  longer  put  op  with  Idle  men. 
Idle  iiiaiililiiw.  and  Idle  money.  People  all 
orer  Amertc*— people  aU  over  the  world — are 
In  desperate  need  of  the  goods  which  we 
are  eo  capable  of  producing.  If  the  experts 
■bouM  prove  to  be  wroog — If  this  adjust- 
ment should  gram  Into  a  receton — we  shall 
need  to  take  action,  proinptty.  ^igocoxaXj, 
and  IntelllgenUy. 

If  we  COD  tin  lie  to  maintain  full  employ- 
ment and  freedom  at  opportunity  in  Ameri- 
ca, we  aball  save  ourselves,  and  we  shall 
stand  fair  to  save  the  whole  world  from  the 
grip  ot  totalitarian  tyranny  If  we  fall,  then 
the  last  and  best  hope  of  earth  dies  with 
us. 

Repreaentattre  (Ofvcnunent,  enlightened 
and  dynamic.  Is  the  bMla  ct  all  clTlllzatlon. 
Representative  goremment  tnvrtves  spade 
work,  leg  work  and  patience.  But  democracy 
was  never  a  la«y  man's  system.  Effective 
democracy  must  always  be  the  gigantic  sum 
of  Individual  actions.  A  little  bit  here;  a 
little  bit  there;  and  finally,  the  coloasal  Im- 
pact of  millions  of  hands  swing  open  the 
door  to  newer  and  broader  freedoms. 

On  Novemt>er  2.  1948.  we  pushed  at  the 
door,  and  rather  to  our  surprise.  It  fell  open. 
Let  OS  be  determined  now  and  move  boldly 
through  that  door — toward  the  new  world 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  security  and  free- 
dom, which  Americans  have  dreamed  of  since 
Jefferson.  And  in  the  process,  let  us  not 
be  afraid  of  Idealism,  the  kind  of  practical, 
totigh-mlnded  Idealism  that  alone  can  make 
mankind's  dream  come  true. 
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HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  onuAXA 
W  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  ID.  1949 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccu)  an  article 
entitled  "When  Medline  Is  Socialized." 
published  in  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  of  April  6.  1849. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows; 

WKKM  liEDICUtX  Is  SOCIAUZZD — Emcush  Doc- 

Toa  Txua  Trials  or  Pxovu  m  His  Cotm- 

griTt^ilgtd  medicine  la  attracting  much  at- 
pcobaMy  not  as  much  as  its 
and  it*  aflect  on  workmg  people 
and  all  others  warrant.  Oam  of  the  best 
•xpoalUons  of  how  social  laad  medicine  oper- 
•ISB  la  told  by  Dr.  U.  A.  H.  Harris,  a  ooosult- 
ing  surgeoo  in  Chelmafurd.  England,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Wemple  Dodds.  of  Culver  Hos- 
pAtal  Laboratories.  C^awlordsviilc.  Ind.  In 
this  letter  Or.  Harris  says: 

"The  public  bad  been  led  by  our  Socialist 
tlth-tluunpers  to  suppose  that,  with  the  oom- 
|tig  of  the  National  HeiUth  Service,  a  medical 
utopl*  woultf  dawn  for  them.  In  point  of 
fact  th«  or^tBary  working-class  patient  is 
laH  well  oC  thra  he  was  before  the  •'•***"«t 
Btaried.  The  WtlnnsI  Health  Service  has 
tatm  dMlom  no  more  nurasa.  no 
iKMpltal  bads  and.  tndasd.  no  nor* 
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"Her*  la  an 
started  on  July  5 
requiring  my  o 
(Hktient  could 
to  see  me  at  my 
hospital  that 
my  clinics  and 
overflowing  so 
as  long  as  a  month 

"Similarly  wit  i 
5  all  the  public 
patients   of   the 
now  these  peop^ 
number  of  beds 
did     sfford 
evttably.  therefcie 
for  admission  tc 
family  doctor 
Most  of  the  people 
wanting  some 
they  are  coming 
ment  with  whie|i 
dealt  quite 

"A  proportion 
will,  howeve 
hape  serious 
find  It  difficult 
eaaary  time  to 
course,  a  grave 
may  miss  things 
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Before  the  scheme 

1948,  a  generid  practitioner 

upon  a  working-class 

ar    appointment  for  him 

out-patient  clinic  at  the 

week.     Under  this  scheme 

of  all  my  colleagues  are 

a  patient  has  to  wait 

for  an  appointment. 

In-patlenta.     Before  July 

ward  beds  were  devoted  to 

lowest -Income  groups   but 

have   to  share  the  same 

with  people  who  could  and 

accommodation.     In- 

.  they  have  to  wait  longer 

a  hospital.     The  ordinary 

queues  outside  his  office. 

in  the  queue  are  either 

of   form   signed   or   else 

with  some  very  trivial  all- 

they  would  formerly  have 

with  themselves. 

of  the  people  In  the  queue 

some  genuine  and  per- 

but  the  doctor  will 

impossible  to  give  the  nec- 

patlent  and  there  Is.  of 

langer  that  in  the  rush  he 


pri'ate 
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effec  Ively 


have 
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racket 


Of  the  ab\ise 
Harris  says: 

"The  scheme 
abused  by  the 
lie.     The  pawn 
full  of  spectacles 
talned  from  the 
•pop  at  uncles.' 
an  absolute 
have  become  a 
Ing  and  nationa 

•The  Mlnlstei 
nndertaking  tha^ 
may  use  all  or 
proceeded  forth 
patient  who 
advice  as  bitherio 
the  scheme.     Oii 
later  has  ordained 
thaw  shores  U 
the  scheme 
There  wvts  a  case 
leal  Journal  a 
who  returned  tc 
of  spectacles  ani  I 
at  the  expense 
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of  socialized  medicine.  Dr. 


p»rt 


pr«fe 


with  3Ut 


w  »ek 


Dr.  Harris  telli 
anu.    He  says 

"I  have  yet  tc 
presses   any 
We  have  become 
trated.  embltterpd 
all  used  to  enjo 
gard  our  work 
the  wolf  from  t 
that  Is  not  poailbl< 
to  be  oompletec . 
be  questioned 
trade- union 
be  drafted  to  4 
may  be  denlsd 
tlcular  specialty 
played  his  prow 

"There  Is  no 
Ister  is  doing  ai: 
vate   practice 
possible  for  the 
denying  the  cui 
pnctkciag  It. 


ranu. 
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Is,  of  course,  being   grossly 
SI  aarter  members  of  the  pub- 
fa -okers'  shops  are  said  to  be 
which  patients  have  ob- 
Btate  and  then  proceeded  to 
Oentlstry  has  developed  Into 
It  baa  t)een  said  that  we 
1  latlon  of  weeping  and  wall- 
teeth. 

of  Health   gave   a   solemn 

'any  member  of  the  public 

of  the  scheme'  and  then 

1th  to  deny  the  right  of  a 

trs  to  pay  for  his  medical 

to  get  his  medicines  under 

the  other  hand,  the  Mln- 

that  any  foreigner  visiting 

titled  to  all  the  benefits  of 

paying  any  contribution. 

reported  In  the  British  Med- 

or  two  ago  of  a  foreigner 

his  country  with  two  pairs 

a  complete  set  of  dentures 

the  British  taxpayer." 
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OH  COJfSTTLTAirra 

of  the  effect  on  the  oonsult- 


meet  a  consultant  who  ex- 

sat|sfaciion    with    the   scheme. 

a  body  of  exasperated,  frus- 

men.     Before  July  5  we 

our  Jobs.    Now  we  Just  re- 

nierely  as  a  means  of  keeping 

te  door.  and.  for  some,  even 

e.     Countless  forms  have 

Our  actions  are  liable  to 

local  demagogs  from  the 

A  consultant  Is  liable  to 

new  neighborhood  and  he 

Lhs  right  to  practice  a  par- 

in  which  be  has  already  dis- 


ci jubt 


whatever  that  the  Min- 

in  his  power  to  abolish  pri- 

'   mafclng   it  as  difficult   as 

patient  to  afford  it  and  by 

ultanu  the  opportunity  of 

aim  is  to  squaese  us  all 


]  iis 


into  the  whole-time  service,  to  make  ns 
whole-time  salaried  civil  servants.  The  trag- 
edy Is  that  he  may  succeed  In  this  with  large 
numbers  of  the  constiltanta  so  many  of  them 
yield  to  his  pressure  either  through  economic 
necessity  or  lack  of  moral  cotirage. 

**801CK  Orv*  UP  PROFESSION 

"There  are,  of  course,  a  few  shining  exam- 
ples who  have  put  their  principles  before 
everything.  I  know  of  men  of  noble  char- 
acter who  have  sacrificed  careers  of  brilliant 
promise  and  have  given  up  doctoring  and 
become  small  farmers  and  such  like.  One 
man  I  know  of  found  more  satisfaction  In 
ruiming  a  fried-fish  shop.  'Many  of  the 
younger  men  are  emigrating,  and  they,  per- 
haps, are  oiu'  best  types,  so  that  our  country 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  Intellectually  Im- 
poverished. Some  of  us  are  not  taking  all 
this  lying  down. 

"All  sorU  of  ridiculous  regulations  have 
been  Issued  by  the  Minister. "  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris. "One  of  them  concerns  the  scale  of  fees 
that  a  surgeon  may  charge  for  operations 
on  private  patlenU  In  the  private  ward  of  a 
hospital.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
classify  all  operations  Into  three  categories — 
major.  Intermediate,  and  minor.  A  sched- 
ule of  these  categories  has  been  drawn  up." 

FANTASnCALLT  ABST7RO  SCHTDULa 

"This  schedule  Is  so  fantastically  absurd 
that  one  Is  tempted  to  think  It  might  have 
been  drawn  up  by  a  hospital  porter.  For 
Instance,  the  aspiration  of  a  cerebral  cyst 
is  called  a  minor  operation  and  Is  put  in  the 
same  category  as  the  removal  of  a  sebaceous 
cyst.  Acute  appendicitis  is  a  major  opera- 
tlon  while  adenoma  of  the  thyroid  Is  an 
Intermediate  one.  The  more  stout-hearted 
of  us  just  Ignore  the  whole  thing  but  we 
shall.  I  expect,  be  called  to  account  by  the 
bxireaucrats. " 

Of  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the 
general  practitioner  Dr.  Harris  says: 

"Much  of  what  I  have  already  said  about 
the  consultant  applies  equally  to  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  and.  vice  versa,  what  I  say 
about  the  general  practitioner  applies  also 
to  the  consultant.  The  general  practitioner 
has  lost  his  Joy  and  his  Interest  in  bis  work 
and  Is  becoming  not  much  more  than  a  sort- 
ing clerk.  Many  of  them  are  already  fac- 
ing economic  rtiin.  partictilarly  the  general 
practitioner  In  the  rtiral  areas  where  incomes 
are  in  many  cases  less  than  half  what  they 
were  before  July  5." 

NO  REWARD  POR  SKn.L 

•'As  Is  Inevitable  under  any  socialist 
scheme  there  Is  no  reward  for  skill,  energy, 
and  enterprise.  Payment  Is  on  a  flat  rate 
and  the  dullard  and  the  laggard  get  the  same 
scale  of  remuneration  as  the  prodigy.  The 
general  practitioners  are  already  worked  to 
death.  They  have  not  so  far  had  any  epi- 
demic to  deal  with.  The  Lord  only  knows 
what  will  happen  If  and  when,  for  instance, 
a  severe  Influenza  epidemic  comes  along. 

"My  general  practitioner  friends  are  now, 
without  exception,  unhappy  men.  Pride  In 
their  Job  Is  waning  and.  most  significant 
sign  of  all.  I  know  of  none  who  are  bringing 
up  their  sons  to  follow  In  father's  footsteps 
as  happened  so  very  often  in  the  past. 

"Now  the  state  has  become  his  master 
and  he  can  no  longer  plow  his  own  furrow. 
The  result  of  this  will  be.  I  am  sure,  that 
there  will  be  an  entirely  different  type  cf 
man  going  in  for  medicine.  Our  futtire  doc- 
tors will  be  small-minded  little  men  with 
clvll-servlce  mentalities  and  their  main  con- 
cerns will  be  keeping  on  thp  right  side  of 
the  administrative  superiors,  the  correct  fill- 
ing of  forms,  watching  the  clock,  and  passing 
the  buck." 

TO   BKINK   op  KUrSt 

"We  have  now  had  nearly  4  years  of  social- 
ism and  it  has  brought  our  country  to  the 
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brink  of  ruin  from  every  point  of  view— 
spiritually,  morally,  and  economically"  says 
Dr.  Harris.  "The  average,  not-very-intelll- 
gent-but-fundamentally-decent  worklngman 
has  been  debauched  and  emasculated  by  this 
Government  of  ours.  Formerly  he  was  will- 
ing to  have  only  what  he  paid  for  and  to  pay 
for  what  he  had.  Now  he  looks  to  the  all- 
powerful  state  to  provide  him  with  all  his 
needs.  He  does  not  think  he  ought  to  have 
to  work  for  them.  The  possession  of  low 
cunning  has  become  more  important  and 
more  profitable  than  character.  A  slick  but 
unscrupulous  Intelligence  will  take  a  man  to 
the  top  more  easily  and  more  certainly  than 
will  honest  toU  and  dogged  perseverance. 

"Our  ordinary  man  in  the  street  seems  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  obvious  truth 
*:  that  socialism  leads  Inevitably  to  commu- 
nism, which  is  Its  logical  conclusion.  And 
he  seems  Incapable  of  realizing  that  the  na- 
tionalization and  the  class  hatred  which 
our  socialists  spend  their  time  preaching 
and  practicing  are  the  two  main  props  ol 
communism." 

ADVICE     IS     "DONT" 

"Any  statements  that  you  may  have  heard 
that  there  has  been  a  change  of  attitude  to- 
ward the  National  Health  Service  by  the 
medical  profession  of  this  coimtry  are.  quite 
certalnlv.  deliberate  falsehoods  and.  as  you 
suggest."  have  probably  been  Issued  by  the 
propaganda  departments  of  your  left-wing 
organization,"  says  Dr.  Harris.  "If  your  Gov- 
ernment should  seek  to  Inflict  upon  you  a 
national  health  service  that  even  remotely 
resembles  ours  then  I  would  repeat  to  you 
the  famous  advice  of  Mr.  Punch  to  those 
about  to  be  married — Don't.'  " 

It  is  believed  that  many  who  read  about 
and  understand  the  operation  of  socialized 
medicine  in  England  will  not  want  It  adopted 
m  the  United  States.  President  Truman 
has  his  Ideas  about  socialized  medicine  but 
whether  he  will  be  able  to  impose  them  upon 
his  coimtry  depends  upon  what  Members 
of  Congress  do  about  the  subject.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  foregoing  article  so 
clearly  explains  socialized  medicine's  opera- 
tion In  England  that  everyone  who  reads  It 
must  see  clearly  that  It  Is  not  a  scheme  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

IT    IS    NOT    FREK 

If  anyone  does  not  clearly  understand  how 
the  plan  works  In  England  he  or  she  might 
read  the  article  again  with  profit.  Social- 
ized medicine  Is  not  free  as  so  many  persons 
think.  Someone  has  to  be  paid  for  services 
rendered.  The  pay  cornea  from  taxes.  The 
people  who  think  they  would  benefit  are  tax- 
payers. Therefore,  they  must  pay  their 
share  toward  the  support  of  socialized 
medicine. 


John  L.  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Lewis  Isn't  All  Crocodile."  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  New  York  Sunday  News  oX 
March  20.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 


Lewis  Isn't  All  Crocodile 
When  John  L.  Lewis  pulled  the  a-week 
coal  strike  scheduled  to  end  next  Simday, 
he  orated  that  he  wanted  to  give  his  follow- 
ers time  off  to  mourn  the  1,015  coal  miners 
klUed  last  year,  and  the  mcae  than  50,000 
Injured. 

Some  of  the  mine  operators  promptly  re- 
torted that  John  was  weeping  crocodile  tears, 
and  that  what  he  was  really  up  to  was  a 
sharp  reduction  of  the  70.000.000  tons  of 
coal  above  ground  when  the  walk -out  started. 
A  cut  in  that  stock  pile  would  give  him  a 
better  bargaining  position  when  his  United 
Mine  Workers'  contract  with  the  operators 
expires  June  30. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  some  such  thought 
was  In  John  L.'8  massive  head,  and  that  grief 
for  the  coal  mines'  dead  and  Injured  In 
1948  was  not  the  sole  reason  for  the  first  big 
strike  of  1949. 

However,  those  tears  were  not  all  of  the 
crocodile  variety.  It  Is  a  fact  that  1,015  men 
were  bumped  off  In  the  coal  mines  last  year 
In  various  accidents.  Further,  almost  4.000 
were  permanently  crippled,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  50,000  were  Injured  more  or  less 
serlotisly. 

Coal-mine  accidents  In  the  last  30  years  In 
this  country  have  killed  almost  55.000  men. 
crippled  about  125,000.  and  dealt  out  a  total 
of  more  than  2.000,000  nonpermanent  In- 
juries. 

The  men  who  dig  the  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous fuels  are  rated  by  Insurance  compa- 
nies as  being  engaged  In  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  ol  occupation.s.  They  are  In  the 
same  class,  Insurancewise,  with  copp>er  and 
lead  miners,  buUding  wreckers,  sand  hogs, 
electric-power  linemen,  and  oU  field  shooters 
.  nd  rank  Just  a  little  below  airplane  stimt 
and  test  pUots. 

Safety  conditions  In  the  coal  fields  are  Im- 
proving slowly  but,  according  to  various 
qualified  observers,  they  could  improve  a 
great  deal  faster. 

Whafs  the  chief  reason  for  this  yearly 
death  toll,  anyway? 

Apparently,  there  are  several  chief  reasons, 
all  of  them  bound  up  with  politics,  the  quirks 
of  human  nature,  and  the  inevitable  hazards 
of  digging  deep  holes  and  tunnels  in  the 
earth. 

As  to  politics;  There  Is  the  long-raging 
conflict  between  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  mine  biu-eaus  or  depart- 
ments of  the  States  where  coal  Is  dug. 

The  Washington  agency  (at  whose  tem- 
porary director.  Dr.  James  Boyd,  Lewis  took 
a  crack  In  this  latest  strike)  has  authority 
to  Inspect  mines  for  safety  appliances,  and 
issue  loud  warnings  in  cases  where  it  finds 
danger  of  accidents.  But  it  can't  enforce  all 
this  good  advice  it  is  empowered  to  hand  out. 

THR    hazards    or    MINING 

Enforcement  of  mine  safety  precautions  Is 
in  the  hands  of  the  SUte  bureaus.  It  te 
often  complained  that  many  of  these  are 
lazy,  inefficient,  timid,  or  poUtically  beholden 
to  various  mine  operators. 

The  United  SUtes  Bureau  of  Mines  cur- 
rently hopes  to  induce  Congress  to  enact  a 
law  giving  enforcement  powers  to  Federal 
safety  Inspectors. 

As  to  the  qtiirks  of  human  nature:  It 
seems  that  many  a  coal  miner  grows  careless 
or  fatalistic,  or  both,  as  time  goes  on.  and 
t^Mf^  to  neglecting  the  simplest  precautions 
•gainst  touching  off  an  explosion  of  coal  gas 
or  getting  conked  by  a  falling  rock  or  timber. 
Many  of  the  l.OOO-plus  annual  deaths  in  the 
coal  fields  must  be  charged  up  to  miner 
negligence,  and  there  Is  no  senae  that  we 
can  see  In  being  sentimental  or  tmreallstlc 
about  that. 

There  are  still  a  few  operators  of  the  old, 
hardboiled  school  who  want  only  to  get  the 
coal  out.  and  care  nothing  for  the  lives  and 


limbs  of  their  employees.  But  these  are  re- 
ported decreasing  in  number  as  the  knowl- 
edge gets  around  that  the  best  way  to  induce 
workers  to  produce  efficiently  Is  to  keep  them 
reasonably  satisfied  with  their  working  con- 
ditions. 

Altogether,  It  seems  to  us  that  what  Is 
needed.  If  coal-mine  deaths  are  to  be  cut 
down.  Is  an  all-out  safety  crusade  by  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

Why  shouldn't  Lewis'  union  redouble  any 
efforts  It  may  now  be  making  to  teach  the 
bo3r«  to  keep  their  helmets  on  t>elow  ground, 
to  obey  no-smoking  rules,  and  take  all  other 
indicated  measures  to  keep  themselves  alive? 
Why  not  safety  education  campaigns  by  the 
operators  in  all  the  mines?  And  why  not 
some  strenuous  attention  to  this  matter  at 
the  President's  Conference  on  Industrial 
Safety,  opening  next  Wednesday  In  Wash- 
ington? 

These  coal-mine  deaths  are  a  tragic  busi- 
ness all  around.  But  the  best  way  not  to 
decrease  them  is  to  sit  around,  wring  the 
hands,  and  moan  that  they  are  Inevltable- 
A  lot  of  them  cotild  be  prevented. 


You  Have  a  Suke  in  Spam's  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or  MABTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "You  Have  a  Stake  in  Spain's 
Security,"  written  by  my  friend,  a  great 
scholar.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thorning,  hon- 
orary fellow  of  the  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphic Institute  of  BrazU  and  an  hon- 
orary professor  jof  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Chile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou). 
as  follows: 
Too   Have    a    Stake   m    Spaiws   Sbcuritt— 

SOVXETDOED  DELEGATES  TO  UN  DELIVa  ANTI- 

Pranco     Tirades     To     Hide     Their     Own 

TREASON— UNTTED         STA-rt-S         OOVERNMENT 

Urcko    To    Exchange    Ambassadors    Wrrn 

MADRID,   Ekcace   nf   BccNOMic   Trade    and 

iNCLtJDE    Spain    xm   Free   Wo«u»   Detehse 

Program 
(By  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Thomlng.  Ph    D  ,  S.  T.  D  . 

Associate    Editor    of    The    Americas    and 

World  Affairs) 

E\ery  good  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
whether  Protestant,  Jewish,  or  Catholic,  has 
a  stake  In  the  sectirtty  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula. The  lifeline  of  America.  In  the  broad, 
true  sense  of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere, 
runs  through  the  Mediterranean,  with  Spain 
a  natural  bastion  behind  the  Pyrenees.  This 
is  not  merely  the  Judgment  of  the  man  on 
the  street;  this  Is  the  expert  view  of  those 
officials  in  Washington  charged  with  the  na- 
tional defense. 

This  fact  has  tremendous  Importance  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America, 
because,  once  more,  the  world  la  beixig 
treated  to  the  obscene  spectacle  of  a  So- 
vietized  Polish  delegation  at  the  United  Na- 
tions rising  to  distract  attention  from  Soviet 
brutalities  In  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land. Albania.  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  China. 
Obedient  to  their  masters  in  the  Kremlin. 
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alleged   repre»entatlve«   of   • 
Chrtotlan  people  will  do  their 
to  tndlrt  and  interdict  tbe  28.000.000 
Bt  people  of  Spain. 

AltlMMiKli  tb«  ^ttcr  may  Dot  agree  on 
politics,  they  stand  united  ag&lnst  foreign 
dlctAtlon.  Best  of  all.  tbey  have  finally  de- 
ddedthat  H  Is  tatgar  to  bang  togetbcr  tHaa 
to  haac  aapOTtaly.  Ooaaeqaentiy.  imUl  tbe 
dawn  of  a  brighter  sun  <m  the  tntmtaatOooal 
hotVaoa.  they  an  wotklng  togetlMr  tn  order 
to  prevent  another  civil  war  and  to  re-create 
aoaae  measure  of  proeperlty  for  everybody. 
Itobody  wants  chaoe. 

WIUI*  tbe  ao-caUed  Ptdiah  dalegaM 
i^aUMt  SpaUi  with  a  new  to  biding 
own  liMsnii  to  tbe  Poliah  people,  what  are 
the  AaMTicMis  of  Poiteh  deeeent  in  the 
United  SUtea  doing  In  order  to  prove  that 
ember  with  graUtude  the  fact  th*t 
of  Polish  soldiers  In  the  reatetanoe 
It  against  Hitler  wan  cnaUed  by 
tiM  W^ '**■*'  Oovernment  to  eKape  from  the 
■Mte  and  fight  against  fascism  In  Italy? 

Bsa  It  been  forgotten  tlutt  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  was  tbe  escape  hatch  from  Nazi- 
dooilnated  Europe  not  only  for  thousands  of 
Ctolitians  and  Jews  who  made  their  way  to 
America,  but  also  for  patriotic  members  of 
the  Poliah  nation  who  wanted  to  continue 
their  stmaila  against  totalitarianism  by  at- 
tacking tbe  soft  underbelly  of  the  Axis?  In- 
asmuch as  tbe  Spaniards  made  this  possible, 
one  would  think  that  every  group  of  Polish 
origin  In  America  would  be  loud  In  protest 
agaliMt  tft«  Soviet  puppet  show  ac<^inst 
Spain  at  Lake  Success. 

WHILS  OTHZaS  LUkO 

To  the  credit  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Iberians  in  America  It  must  be  recorded  that 
they  have  sprung  to  the  aid  of  tbe  mother 
country.  Throughout  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Hispanic  Americans  are  In- 
structing their  delegates  in  the  General  As- 
eembiy  to  take  the  initiative  in  favor  of 
Spain.  DMnocratle  Coata  Rica,  cultured  Co- 
lombia and  Peru,  loyal  Brasil.  and  social- 
minded  Argentina  are  glad  to  assume  the 
leadership  that  should  be  found  In  our  own 
United  States  Department  of  State.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  food-netghbor 
Republics  are  ranged.  IntelUgentlj  and 
knvely.  on  tbe  bide  of  the  Spanlah  people. 
Althougb  the  govemmeats  of  some  of  the 
American  Republics  may  have  had  their  po- 
litical differences  in  the  past  12  months,  as 
happened  in  the  case  at  Costa  Rlcs  and  Nlca- 
ragtia.  they  have  discovered  a  new  sense  of 
unity  and  friendship  in  their  espousal  of 
tbe  cause  of  the  mother  ootmtry. 

Kwij  South  American,  at  heart.  Is  chival- 
rous. Whatever  the  misfortunes,  or  even 
tbe  mlstJikes  of  a  lady  in  the  household,  the 
Latin  knows  how  to  ride  to  tbe  rescue  and. 
tf  atae  be  a  mother,  to  throw  around  her  tte 
■natle  of  charity.  Perhaps  this  is  another 
way  at  aaytag  that  our  tbod  neighbors  re- 
member that  tbey  all  are.  or  should  be.  good 
Catholics.  At  any  rate,  they  are  proxid  and 
happy  to  be  protagonists,  or  champions  of 
Spain,  in  this  duel-to-thc-death  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  the  Latins  respect  law.  They 
kB0».  what  Prealdent  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt 
decided  10  years  ago.  that  the  i^esent  Span- 
ish administration  Is  the  only  rightful  gov- 
ernment in  that  country,  from  the  stand- 
point of  accepted  princli^es  of  international 
law  The  South  Americans  realise  that 
ethica.  not  expediency,  should  be  our  guide. 

wHT  Ar99AStafuanr 

Ko  more  pcrruaalve  stAtsment  aboot  the 
Isgal  sf  pects  of  tbe  case  has  been  prepswd 
than  that  of  Dr  Oeorye  PIneh.  editor  In  ehleC 
of  tbe  American  Jannml  at  Intematloaal 
Law.  Dr.  Pinch,  btmself  a  on*-Uais  Stats 
Oepartment  oOcial.  writes  as  follows: 
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Jews  who  practl  e  their  faith. 
Robert  Schuman.  a  devout 
Catholic,  speal^ng  for  the  French  Govern- 
t.  assured  1  ils  Prench  charge  d'affaires  in 
ICadrid  that  th  )  Prench  Republic  favored  the 
Inclusion  of  &faln  In  the  Atlantlc-Medlter- 
ranefui  pact,  h  s  decision  la  undermined  by 
M.  Leon  J  juhai  ix.  Marxist  head  of  a  splinter 


E  Lmllarly,  to  the  United  King- 
tCarxists.  such  as  Prof.  Harold 
Laskl  and  othi  rs.  are  fighting  a  last-ditch 
battle  against  Christian  Spain.  As  the  capi- 
tal letters  of  a  i  eversal  of  world  policy  toward 
the  Spanish  people  write  themselves  on  the 
broad  corrukMY  of  history,  the  Marxist  Inter- 
national, perlu  pe  just  as  deadly  and  as  il- 
liberal as  the  i^omtoform.  Is  trying  to  keep 
the  religious  te  ctor  excluded  from  organized 
internaiicnal  I  fe. 

Does  any  Cilholic  layman,  or  religious 
leader,  imagtod  that  it  is  a  mere  accident 
that  the  three  nxxt  devout  eoples  to  tbe 
world,  the  Irist ,  the  Spanlah.  and  the  Portu- 
guese, are  blacl  balled  to  the  United  Nations, 
with  hardly  a  '  rord  of  protest  from  any  offl- 
:t  was  bad  enough  to  omit  all 
mention  at  Ond  from  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  It  was  wicked  enough  to 
surrender  to  tike  Sovlet.s  on  the  question  of 
i^vine  ir.  ucation,  sorely 
deliberations  of  the  Security 
Council  and  tie  General  Assembly.  It  was 
the  climax  of  f  >lly,  reversing  the  good  exam- 
founding  fathers,  to  pretend 
that  religious  1  fsders  could  be  ignored,  while 
nations  that  made  and  make  a  public  pro- 
should  be  outlawed.  Noth- 
ing that  is  irreligious  can  succeed:  nothing 
that  is  un-American,  to  the  sense  that  !t 
overlooks  the  f ( luntalnhead  of  liberty,  should 
be  tolerated,  unless  subject  to  amendment 
and  tmprovemi  int.  AU  who  believe  to  God 
can  unite  on  tl  tat  program.  And  those  who 
believe  In  God,  aa  oppossd  to  tboee  who  pto 
their  faith  In  d  laleetteal  materlallan.  wheth- 
er Stalinists  or  piazl-mlnded  followers  of  Karl 
Marx,  will  chaMpion  the  cause  of  Spain. 

Tue  beet  tip-off  on  the  Spanish  discussion 
In  the  United  States  Congress  csme  with 
the  kick-off  pltiy  of  the  Soviet  Union  against 


Spain.     It  was 


Masc.\ntokio.  (in  more  \.ban  one  occasion  a 


mouthpiece    of 
1948.     Rising 


the  Kremlin,  on  March   22. 
n  tbe  House  of  Representa- 


by  Representative  Vrro 


tlves.  Mr.  MA«CAirroicio  extended  his  remarks 
to  the  Rscoao  for  two  pages. 

It  was  the  familiar  propaganda  itoe  of  ths 
Soviet  Union.  He  did  not  mention  the  »e00.- 
000.000  gold  reserve  of  the  Spanish  Republic, 
deftly  spirited  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  a 
permanent  blow  at  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  Spanish  people.  He  did  not  refer  to  the 
promises  made  by  President  Roosevelt,  as 
war-time  Ambassador  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  has 
reminded  us,  to  wrlttog,  in  November  1942. 
Mr.  Mascawtowio  did  refer  to  a  letter  of  the 
President,  written  less  than  a  month  before 
his  untimely  death,  which  reflected  the  sad, 
tavalld  condition  of  the  man  who  wrote  it, 
unless  todeed  It  was  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  some  of  tbe  same  pro-Sorlet  clique 
to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

After  the  diatribe  by  Representative 
MABCAjrroino,  congressional  opinion  crystal" 
IbBed  rapidly.  Most  of  the  freshmen  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  took  one 
look  at  the  sxjeech  and  openly  expressed  their 
minds:  "Now  we  know  bow  to  vote  on  Spato." 

MAKX  TOTTSSCLr  HZAJtO 

Last  spring,  tbe  Bouse  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly, to  favor  of  tocludlng  Spato  in  tbe 
European  recovery  program.  If  a  similar 
vote  were  to  be  taken  today,  the  margto  in 
favor  of  Spato  would  be  equally  favorable. 

What,  then.  Is  holding  up  action?  To  some 
extent.  It  Is  a  matter  of  timing.  As  soon  as 
the  ERP  funds  and  the  Atlantic  Pact,  to  its 
present  form,  have  been  ratified  to  the  United  ^ 
States  Seriate,  the  people  can  be  sxire  that.  11 
they  make  themselves  heard,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  see  the  wisdom, 
to  its  own  toterests  and  for  the  sake  of  Its 
own  safety,  to  adopt  tbe  following  three 
points: 

1.  An  exchange  of  Ambassadors  with 
Madrid; 

2.  Economic  collaboration  with  a  country, 
whose  railroads  and  Industrial  plants  behind 
the  Pyrenees  are  the  strongest  defense  line 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe; 

3.  The  Inclusion  of  Spato,  already  linked 
with  the  Atlantic  community  by  nature  and 
by  a  treaty  with  its  neighbor,  Portugal.  In 
the  free  world  defense  program. 

Write  or  wire  your  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives today.  Remind  them  that  it  was 
not  Spato,  but  the  Soviet  Union,  that  spelled 
tbe  doom  of  Jan  Masaryk  and  Edouard  Benes. 
It  was  not  Madrid,  but  Moscow,  that  staged 
the  so-called  trial  of  his  eminence,  Joseph 
Cardinal  Mlndsienty.  It  was  not  Spain,  but 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  Installed  the  Soviet 
gaulelter,  Jakcb  Berman,  In  Warsaw. 

It  Is  not  Spain,  but  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, that  malntatos  the  iron  ctirtaln.  It  Is 
not  the  present  Spanish  Government,  but  the 
regime  of  Generalissimo  Josef  Stalin,  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Army,  that  aims  to  enslave 
and  sovietlze  the  world,  without  mercy,  with- 
out Justice,  without  God.  It  is  time  that 
Soviet  exploitation  of  the  Iberlau  Peninsula, 
under  the  mask  of  Christian  Poland,  cease 
forever. 

It  Is  heartening  to  every  American,  from 
pole  to  pole,  to  see  that  our  good  neighbors 
have  not  abandoned  the  people  of  Spain.  It 
is.  or  should  be,  electrifying  to  our  leaders 
and  to  our  people  to  note  that,  with  respect 
to  Spain  in  Congress,  we  have  a  bipartisan, 
forward-looking  foreign  policy;  both  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Honorable  Johw  W.  Mc- 
CoEMACK.  and  the  minority  leader,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  MAaror.  are  to  the  advance 
guard  of  the  fight  for  Christian  Spain. 
Their  position  Is  open,  public,  recorded;  they 
represent  the  people.  And  the  people  have  a 
right  to  see  their  Department  of  State  on  th<? 
side  of  fairness,  natloiud  security,  world  free- 
dom, and  Almighty  God. 
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Annaal  CoiiTentioD,  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Endorses  Voice  of  America  Pro- 
gram Established  hj  Smith-Mundt  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mi.  President.  I  take 
genuine  pleasure  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  country  the 
fact  that  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  New.spaper  Editors 
during  its  deliberations  here  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  passed  resolutions  en- 
dorsing and  commending  the  so-called 
Voice  of  America  publicity  program 
established  by  the  passage  of  the  Smlth- 
Mundt  Act. 

Readers  will  observe  that  the  three 
recommendations  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  report  made  by  J.  Russell  Wiggins^ 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  his  commit- 
tee vere  approved  by  the  full  convention. 
It  is  especially  significant,  in  my  opinion, 
that  this  great  assembly  of  newspaper 
editors  Included  in  its  resolutions  the 
recommendation  that  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press  follow  the 
example  of  the  International  News  Serv- 
ice in  making  their  facilities  available 
on  appropriate  terms  to  the  Voice  of 
America  news  services. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  appropriations  for 
this  important  peace -preservint  pro- 
gram will  be  substantially  increased  by 
the  present  Congress.  In  my  opinion, 
$50,000,000  per  year  in  these  trying  times 
would  be  little  enough  to  spend  in  trying 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  world  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XEPOKT  BT  J.  »TTSSIXL  WIGGINS.  WASHINGTON 
POST,  ON  STATE  DEPAHTJCENT  DISSEMINATION 
OF  NEWS 

Bilr.  President  and  members  of  the  society, 
this  Is  the  third  time  that  a  special  com- 
mittee of  this  society  has  submitted  a  re- 
port on  the  foreign-information  program  of 
the   State   Department. 

In  1947  a  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Howard 
urged  that  the  then  existmg  international 
situation  Justified  a  foreign-Information  pro- 
gram, noted  the  dangers  Inherent  In  Gov- 
ernment dissemination  of  news  and  urged 
the  formation  of  a  special  committe  to  make 
an  annual  study. 

Last  3rear,  your  committee,  headed  by  Ham- 
ilton Owens,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
foreign-Information  services  of  the  State 
Department.  It  held  sessions  In  New  York 
before  which  the  various  division  chiefs  of 
the  foreign-information  service  appeared.  It 
submitted  a  report  declartog  that  the  com- 
mittee was  "wholly  convtoced  of  the  national 
necessity  for  carrytog  on  and  even  intensify- 
ing the  program  provided  for  to  the  Smlth- 
Mundt  bill."  It  proposed  resolutions  endors- 
ing the  program  and  urging  the  press  asso- 
ciations to  "put  their  respective  reports  at 
the  service  of  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange." 


Yotir  committee  this  year  has  had  the  serv- 
ices of  two  memt)ers  of  the  1948  committee: 
Mr.  Lloyd  Pelmly,  of  the  Newark  News,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Wheeler,  of  the  Boeton  Traveler. 
The  committee  has  agato  examined  and 
studied  the  principal  foreign-information 
services  of  the  State  Depiu^ment;  the  Voice 
of  America  programs  of  the  International 
Broadcasting  Division:  the  Wireless  BtUletto 
prepared  by  the  International  Press  and 
Publications  Division:  the  Air  Btilletto 
which  is  sent  to  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
establishments  abroad:  the  Russian-lan- 
guage magaztoe  Amerika. 

In  arrivtog  at  its  estimate  of  these  serv- 
ices, your  committee  has  bad  sources  of  in- 
formation   and    appraisal    not    available    to 
previous  committees.     It   has  been   able  to 
draw  upon  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Advisory    Commission    on    Information    on 
which  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  tocludlng  tb«  president 
of  tbe  society,  Mr.  Erwin  Canbam,  are  serv- 
ing.   The   advisory  committee's   report,   the 
text  of  which  we  trust  the  members   have 
examined,  provides  all  the  information  need- 
ed to  found  a  Judgment  of  the  work  of  the 
State      Department's      foreign-toformatlon 
agencies  and  to  obtato  the  facts  about  their 
programs.    This  report,  based  on  the  first- 
hand observations  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee,  has   made   it   superfluous   for    your 
committee  to  submit  the  detailed  report  that 
you  might  otherwise  have  required  it  to  pre- 
pare.    The   facts   have    been    clearly   stated, 
the  results  of  the  program  expertly  appraised. 
Totir  committee  would  Joto  with  the  ad- 
visory   committee    to    concluding    that    the 
program  is  even  more  Important  than  It  was 
when  first  conceived;   that  it  Is  effective  as 
far  as  it  is  able  to  go:  that  It  is  inadequate 
to   the   requirements    of    foreign   policy   to 
today's  world  crisis. 

Yotir  committee  has  chosen  to  repeat  as 
Its  own  recommendation  the  concluding 
recommendation  of  the  advisory  committee 
which  states: 

"In  our  judgment,  the  budgetary  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  sent  to  the 
Congress  for  this  program  for  1950  are  a 
bare  mtoimum  for  continuing  the  begto- 
ntog  which  has  been  made.  While  it  Is  im- 
portant to  spend  well  rather  than  merely  to 
spend  a  lot.  the  vital  need  for  broadening 
this  program  as  speedily  and  effectively  as 
possible,  calls  for  a  much  larger  expendi- 
ture. Indeed,  a  realistic  approach  requires 
that  we  provide  a  budget  better  balanced  be- 
tween the  three-pronged  program  of  military, 
economic,  and  Information  policy.  A  budget 
which  contemplates  (15.000.000.000  for  mili- 
tary, $5,000,000,000  for  economic  and  only 
$36,000,000  for  information  and  educational 
services,  does  not  provide  an  effective  tool  for 
cleaning  out  the  Augean  stables  of  totema- 
tional  confusion  and  misunderstandmg." 

The  committee  which  reported  to  you  last 
year  feels  that  events  have  vindicated  its 
Judgment  both  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
program  and  as  to  the  competence  and  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  have  carried  it  out 
under  George  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs. 

Your  committee  la  persuaded  that  the 
trend  of  world  affairs,  to  the  last  year,  has 
multiplied  the  force  of  the  arguments  for 
a  program  of  foreign  information,  submitted 
a  year  ago. 

The  great  struggle  for  the  mtods  of  men 
was  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  cold  war  a 
year  ago.  It  is  now  more  clearly  than  ever 
the  crucial  battle  of  our  time. 

Prom  the  Marshall  plan  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  Atlantic  Pact.  This  is  a 
hlstOTlc  departure  to  American  foreign  pol- 
icy that  makes  it  more  than  ever  essential 
that  people  everywhere  understand  the 
peaceful  aims  of  the  Oovemment  of  che 
United  States. 


The  Atlantic  Pact  binds  the  nations  of 
the  Western  World  together.  It  is.  however, 
subject  to  all  the  Infirmities  of  all  the 
treaties  entered  toto  stoce  the  birth  of  diplo- 
macy. The  union  that  it  contemplates  wUl 
grow  into  a  great  reality  of  world  politics 
only  if  the  peoples  associated  in  this  enter- 
prise are  united  In  ptirpose.  And  tbey  can 
be  united  to  puriXMe  only  by  universal  un- 
derstanding of  their  common  alma. 

This  Atlantic  community  cannot  become 
the  great  force  for  peace  toto  which  we  hope 
that  it  wUl  grow  scrfely  by  virtue  of  Its  eco- 
nomic assets  and  Its  military  resources.  It 
will  shape  its  own  desttoy  and  fix  the  course 
of  world  history  only  if  it  summons  up  tbe 
intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  that  are 
tbe  foremost  virtues  of  tbe  western  culture 
it  bas  been  devised  to  defend.  These  allies 
are  not  at  tbe  disposal  of  economUts  and 
generals.  Tbey  can  be  brought  toto  tbe 
struggle  by  the  propafMiia  of  truth  and  by 
that  alone.  We  must  enter  toto  tbA  oootest 
for  men's  mtods  with  spirit,  vigor,  and  en- 
tbiiBlasm. 

Most  American  newspaper  editors  certainly 
would  prefer  a  world  in  which  the  American 
Government  might  remain  to  utter  divorce 
from  the  subjective  presentation  of  informa- 
tion abroad.  Most  of  them  certainly  would 
choose  above  aU  other  possible  worlds  one 
to  which  private  agencies  had  the  sole  and 
exclusive  responsibility  iat  dissemlnattog 
news.  Such  a  world,  it  is  apparent,  is  not 
to  be  had  in  our  time.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States,  whether  It  wishes  to  do 
so  or  not.  is  compelled  to  engage  to  a  pro- 
gram of  foreign  information.  The  best  that 
we  can  do  as  newspapermen  is  to  malu  to 
that  program  every  contribution  withto  our 
reach  that  will  make  It  honest,  responsible 
and  effective. 

One  of  the  things  that  Is  needed  to  make 
that  program  effective  Is  adequate  wire  serv- 
ices of  all  the  press  associations.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  society  are  fully  acquainted  with 
the  past  debates  on  this  subject.  They  will 
recall  the  discussion  that  took  place  last  year. 
Most  of  them  certainly  share  the  tradtttonal 
misgivings  that  to  the  past  have  prompted 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press 
to  withhold  their  services  from  the  State  De- 
partment. The  todependence  and  Impar- 
tiality of  the  wire  services  Is  as  Important 
as  ever.  No  one  desires  to  impair  it.  How- 
ever, the  sittiaticm,  stoce  last  we  met,  has 
changed  to  two  respects.  We  have  less  rea- 
son to  fear  that  their  todependence  and  im- 
partiality would  be  affected  by  State  Depart- 
ment use,  now  that  we  have  had  a  further 
chance  to  see  the  responsible  way  to  which 
the  State  Department  agencies  have  used 
the  news  given  them. 

We  have  more  reason  to  ran  whatever  risk 
there  is,  now  that  the  decisive  phssBS  of  the 
cold  war  are  at  hand.  As  long  aa  western 
clvUizatlon  is  worth  a  striiggle.  its  waa. 
either  cold  or  hot.  wUl  bring  forth  honest 
conscientious  objectors,  who  dislike  the 
measures  essential  to  survival.  The  bard 
facts  of  life,  however,  coerce  most  of  us  toto 
the  realist's  choice  between  the  leaser  sad 
the  greater  risk.  We  come  out  of  oar  acvl 
searchtog  convtoced  that  it  is  wiser  to  give 
up  somethtog  of  our  way  of  life  for  a  short 
time  than  it  is  to  risk  givtog  up  aU  of  it  for 
all  time. 

These  considerations  and  reflections  have 
caused  our  committee  to  recommend  that 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — 

(1)  Endorse  the  program  of  foreign  Infor- 
mation as  It  is  now  conducted  and  express 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded until  it  is  operating  upon  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  Nation's  military 
and  economic  effort; 

(2)  Urge  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  to  furnish  to  the  foreign  ta- 
formation  aaenctee  of  the  State  Department 
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■Mtlon: 

(9)  TannUwta  this  spaeUl  eommltt«*  ao 
lOBf  M  ttas  MietaCy  to  f  pr—nfd  on  Uw 
OM^nHiOBal  Adnaovy  Ooaunttte«  created 
fey  atHMU  to  aMdEt  ft  eoBanuing  exAmlnap 
tlon  of  Uw  roreign  tofonutlon  profranu. 

j.  r.  wigcixs. 

Llots  M.  Pslmlt. 

Habolo  Wi 


Nunber  of  GorcmiBent  Employees 


EXTEKSIOH  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  HARRY  ROOD  BYRD 

or  VIBCIMIA 

Dl  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNI  TEL)  STATES 

WedneMiay.  April  27  ^  legislative  day  of 

Monday.  Aprti  It),  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
lous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
of  the  Recxdbd  a  staiement  pre- 
pared by  the  Family  Economics  Bureau 
cf  Mlnneapolts.  Minn,,  regarding  the 
number  of  Government  employees — 
Federal,  SUte.  and  local. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordertd  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxccKB.  as  follows: 

MannATOLa.-Then  Is  now  one  Oovem- 
■Mnt  employee  for  every  ilz  and  a  half  fam- 
fHas  tn  the  United  SUtes:  each  family's  pro- 
rata share  of  ihe  coat  of  Pede  -al.  State,  and 
local  goremment  salaries  aTerages  approxl- 
OMtaiT  $33  a  month,  or  9400  a  year,  accord- 
li^t  to  eaiculationa  by  the  family  economics 
of  Northwestern  National  Life  In- 
Co. 

iB  1939  there  were  approximately 
9.M9.000  Govern  .Tient  employees,  or  one  for 
10  famUlefi  In  the  United  States,  the 
tbam  T<xlay  there  arc  slightly  orer 
dnllan  employaw  of  our  Federal. 
kxal  govemmcnta.  Public  work- 
toUJed  a  Uttle  under  •5.100.000- 
«0  In  1939.  cxeeadMl  •ltg9a».6Q0.000  in  1»48. 
Mitf  tmj  hH  tl6.oeOJ99.900  for  Um  year  1949. 
MOOOMif  to  the  bureau. 

A  fore*  of  6.100.000  smploy— a  approxi- 
mately eqvala  the  nnnriBer  of  p«ld  workers  of 
all  kls*  tm  itm  tliwo  Blat—  of  Maawtchu- 
■•Cte.  iB^laBa,  and  "ftBaa  ooBiMBed,  the  re- 
port my.- 

81nce  1929  the  population  of  the  United 
Stataa  baa  tnercased  31  percent,  the  number 
of  Stat*  and  local  government  employees 
tnoMaatf  99  percent — from  approxl- 
3J9QUB90  to  4.990J990.  and  the  imm- 
9t  Pidatal  •HflteB  employa—  baa  tn- 
— tram  ]u8t  under  600.- 
•90  to  afpnadBMMly  1.100.000. 

After  a  aharp  shrinkage  from  Ita  war 
ementeoey  peak  of  approodmatcly  3.400.000. 
the  numiMr  of  Pederal  ciTlllan  employees 
at  the  rate  of  about  MO.- 
lUis  roughly  appnslaates 
of  wage  and  salary  •oraan  of 
all  klBda  In  a  city  the  sUe  of  Hartford.  Ooao.. 
or  oaiahnma  City.  Okla..  the  statlatlctana 
point  out. 

The  number  of  State  and  local  gotern- 
■Mnt  emplo^eeB  la  cutreatty  increasing  at 
tte  rate  of  about  3GQyi99  per  year,  or   by 

era  of  all  ktwdi  la  a  aty  tba  alaa  of  IMlaa. 
Tea.,  or  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Of  the  approximately  4.000.000  State  and 
local  fovernaMat  aasptoyeea.  approatmately 
UO0.00O  are  in  tbs  field  ot  educaUon.  Since 
1999  the  number  of  other  State  aad  local 
gsntaaaaBt  aan^toyees  has  increased  batf 
acafea  aa  raplAy  aa  teachers  and  educattopal 
workers,  the  figures  show. 
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BramiiB  FTan  ffee^f  Army 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KINNETH  S.  WHERRY 


SENA  IE 


IN  THE 
Wednesday . 


WHEIlRY 


Mr 

unanimous 
the  Append! 
entitled 
written  by  » 
lished  in  the 
aid  of  April 

There 
was  ordered 
as  follows: 


or  NzsaASKJi 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  ApHl  11\  1949 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 

Consent  to  have  printed  in 

of  the  Record  an  article 

Briinnan   Plan   Needs   Army." 

ullaii  Bradbury,  and  pub- 

Dmaha  (Nebr. )  World-Her- 

7.  1949. 

beiilR  no  objection,  the  article 

x>  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


th? 


Senator 
says  the 
win  take  a 

In  addition 
an  interrlew 

1.  Mean 
farm  coopers 
would    remov 
get  her  to  obt 

2.  Put 
farm  In  the 
Agriculture 

8.  Spawn  a 
hard    times 
make  so  ma 
come 
unremunera 

4.  Set  up  a 
the  beck  and 

Mr    ADcnr 
Aiken   law 
sliding  scale 
parity  which 


Nezos    Asmt— AnuN    Also 
FxAAi  End  to  Fasm  Co-ops 
( E  f  Julian  Bradbury) 
An  :ts.   Republican,  of   Vermont, 
administration's  new  farm  program 
T^table  army  to  enforce  " 

he  told  the  World-Herald  In 
the  new  proposal  would: 

Immediate  extinction  of  all 

Ives,  since  income  guaranties 

the   reason   for   banding   to- 

in  better  prices; 

vlrdnally  complete  control  of  every 

irountry"  In  the  hands  of  the 

Dppartment: 

grand  rush  for  the  farm  when 

^me."    and    thus,    eventually, 

people  into  farmers  with  In- 

that  "farming  would  become 

to  anyone: 

"tremendous  political  force"  at 

call  of  the  administration 

is  the  author  of  the  so-called 

St  pporttng  farm   products   on   a 

between  80  and  90  percent  of 

to  go  into  effect  next  January. 


n? 
fuarant  es 
t  ve' 


The 
products  sei 
market  and 
between  theL 
iMoaasary  to 
ptirchaalng 
Tied  in  with 
controls  and 
consenration. 
by 
payments. 

Mr.  AiKZK 

wUl  mean  tl 
Production 
committees 
Urged — to  a 
farmers  abld« 


departmei  ital 


"No  coun 
lOU-perceat 
plained.     "It 
that  the 

"But    they 
They  would 
groups  of  tlu 

He  pointed 
did  the 
the  100- 
ture 
them  fur  all 

Slace  ttos 
that  the 
paymenu 
Senator 
charges  that 
Ant  farraing- 
Ing  all  the  er. 
aatBl-orderev 


famim 
-perci  nt 
De  parti  tent 


far  aer 
fir 

AlXlM 


SA 


admin  istratlon 


VX   TO   OSKT    aULXB 

proposes  to  let  farm 

their  own  price  level   In  the 

iy  farmers  the  cash  difference 

actual  Income  and  the  income 

I  eep  their  income  equal  to  what 

was  over  the  past  10  years. 

iie  plan  are  mandatary  acreage 

marketing  allotments  snd  soil 

A  farmer  would  have  to  abide 

regulations  to  get  his  cash 


tiy 


Gov  irnment 


1  ave 


lelleves  that  the  Brannan  plan 
the  whole  S3rstem  of  county 
and    Marketing    Administration 
uould    have   Ui   be   greatly   en- 
veritable  army" — to  make  sure 
by  the  rules. 

imarr  nfCLtroc  all 

has  ever  undertaken  such  a 
^incume)  guarantee,"  he  ex- 
would  be  absolutely  necessary 

control  all  farming, 
couldn't   step    with   farming, 
to  extend  controls  to  other 
population." 

out  that  only  In  1947  and  1948 

of  the  United  States  enjuy 

income  which  the  Agrlcul- 

propoaes  guaraateeing  to 

ime. 

irtitntrtrntj-n  program  InaUts 
spend  part  of  his  Inconw 
soU-conservation    practloas, 
feeds  that   because  of   fixed 
would  put  a  muumum  on  ten- 
it  wouldn't  be  as  co.stly  .  :  -jiiv- 
■•enses  on  V.c  piace  auci  Ooveni- 
outlays.  too. 


woQLa  Htnrr  cstrrta 

Th«  Vermont  Senator  la  noted  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  his  fair-mindedness.  He  ptats  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer  before  partlaan  politics. 

One  of  the  alms  of  the  broad  administra- 
tion program,  for  example.  Is  to  cut  down  on 
huge  corporate  farms.  Mr.  Anww  believes 
that  Is  a  worth-while  aim,  but  he  fears  that 
the  celling  which  the  administration  is  set- 
ting on  one-farm  Income — about  i25  000 — 
will  hamstring  the  cattle  feeder  and  others. 

Suppose  a  cattleman  buys  beeves  he  in- 
tends to  sell  for  $25,000.  And  feeds  them  hay 
and  grass  from  the  ranch  worth  »15.000.  He 
gets  Income  adjustments  for  the  hay  and  up 
to  910,000  for  the  cattle,  and  winds  up  trying 
to  get  his  money  out  of  the  finished  cattle 
the  best  way  he  can. 


Secretary  Brannan's  Farm  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF  jtnntxsoTA 
IN  TH2  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11 K  1943 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Salvaging 
the  Brannan  Farm  Program,"  written 
by  John  D.  Blaclc,  Henry  Lee  profe«^sor 
of  economics  at  Harvard  University,  and 
publLshed  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  issue  of  April 
16,  1949.  In  the  article.  Pi-ofessor  Black 
discusses  the  farm  program  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Hon.  Charles  P.  Brannan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SALVAGING     THE     BBANNAN     FARM     PUOGRAM 

(By  John  D.  Black.  Henry  Lee  professor  of 
economics  at  Harvard  University) 

The  farm  program  presented  by  Secretary 
Brannan  to  Congress  last  week  surely  is  aa 
unrealistic  as  some  of  ita  more  reasonable 
critics  are  saymg.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  It  should  be  east  bodily  to  the  dogs. 
It  has  many  fine  features,  such  as  using 
an  Income  rattier  than  a  price  standard, 
a  recent  rather  than  a  distant  base,  and  a 
moving  rather  than  a  ftxed  base,  and  we 
should  do  uur  best  to  incorporate  these  in 
whatever  farm  plan  is  deveiupeU. 

The  feature  of  the  Brannan  program  that 
alone  almost  dooms  it  to  failure  is  ita  pro- 
posal to  get  the  farmers  as  high  a  price  icv  a 
Mg  crop  as  for  a  small  one.  If  iha  program 
is  adopted  as  outlined,  the  194U  cotton  grow- 
ers will  receive  $84  per  acre  if  the  yield  aver- 
ages 300  pounds  per  acre,  in  contrast  with 
$GQ  wit  \  an  average  2C0-pound  yield.  Ail 
the  crop  history  of  this  country'  bears  testi- 
mcny  to  the  fact  that  a  crop  of  high  value 
per  acre  is  followed  by  larger  plantings  the 
next  year. 

In  the  ordinary  cotUA  market,  an  average 
SCO-pound  yield  brings  so  low  a  price  per 
pound  as  to  sell  for  less  money  per  acre 
than  an  average  200-pound  yield:  and  this 
raauU  has  tended  In  the  past  to  keep  crop 
aaraagaa  from  expanding  following  large 
crope  and  carry-overs.  Secretary  Brannan 
propoaee  to  have  the  Government  step  in  and 
prevent  this  natural  adjustment.  The  sure 
outooBie  would  be  to  force  Axed  acreage  con- 
trols on  cotton  and  most  otber  crops  after 
every  year  or  two  of  gO(Xl  crop  weather. 

The  correction  for  this  is  to  adopt  a  varia- 
ble price  arrangement,  under  which  big  yields 
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Mil  at  the  most  for  only  enough  more  per 
•ere  to  cover  the  extra  costs  of  harvesting  the 
Mg  yields.  This  would  be  a  modified  aiid 
improved  form  of  the  flexible  provUion  In 
title  II  of  the  present  Hope-Alken  Act.  The 
schedule  <a  price  adjustments  really  should 
be  fitted  to  each  crop. 

The  companion  change  needed  to  save  the 
Brannan  program  Is  to  put  the  floor  under 
prices  of  the  different  commodities  at  not 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  parity-Income 
standard  instead  of  the  100  percent  proposed. 
This  would  mean  25-cent  Instead  of  28-cent 
cotton  In  1949;  $1  30  In  place  of  »1.46  corn; 
$1.42  in  place  of  $1.59  potatoes;  and  $17  In 
place  of  $19  hogs.  This  price  would  be  much 
less  likely  to  expand  production  quickly  and 
force  marketing  quotas,  and  would  reduce 
very  greatly  the  amount  of  the  tax  bill  to  be 
collected  from  the  public  at  large. 

If  90  percent  of  parity  instead  of  100  would 
be  very  helpful.  85  percent  would  be  stUl 
more  helpftil.  In  fact,  85  percent  of  the 
1939-48  parity-Income  standard  Is  probably 
about  all  that  our  agrlctilture  can  stand  In 
the  next  5  years  without  more  extensive  con- 
trol of  acreages  and  marketing  quotas,  and 
heavier  production  or  compensatory  pay- 
ments and  burdens  on  the  Treasury,  than 
our  p>eople  will  endure. 

The  Brannan  proposals  could  be  strength- 
ened further  by  providing  for  an  expaiision 
of  a  sound  school-feeding  program,  to  take 
the  place  In  some  measure  of  the  compensa- 
tory payments.  Such  a  program  calls  for 
planning  in  advance  to  produce  more  of  the 
particular  foods  needed  in  school  feeding, 
especially  of  dairy  and  poxiltry  products  and 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Secretary  Brannan  is  apparently  able  to 
conceive  of  a  school-feeding  program  only 
as  a  means  of  dlspjosal  of  surpluses.  He  also 
falls  to  iinderstand  how  $2  spent  for  food 
used  m  school  feeding  and  stamp  programs 
can  half  go  for  administration  and  for  foods 
that  the  consumers  would  have  bought  any- 
way and  still  add  $3  to  farm  Incomes,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  average  price  of  all 
farm  products  combined  goes  up  3  percent 
for  every  i-percent  Increase  In  total  demand. 
The  cost  of  Mr,  Brannan's  proposed  pro- 
gram could  also  be  reduced  to  advantage  If 
he  would  require  the  production  payments 
to  be  taken  largely  In  the  form  of  soil-con- 
servation aids  and  the  Uke  If  they  were  to  be 
paid  In  full.  The  reduction  for  taking  them 
la  cash  could  be  as  much  as  a  third  or  even 
a  half.  The  special  appropriation  for  soil- 
conservation  payments  could  be  greatly  re- 
duced In  this  way. 

Thus  revised,  the  Brannan  program  could 
be  an  Improvement  on  the  program  of  title 
H  In  the  present  Hope-Alken  Act,  but  not 
necessarUy  an  Improvement  on  a  revised 
Hope-Alken  Act. 


Senate  Filibasters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

OF   .\HIC.\WSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27  *  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  ID.  1949 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  •Filibusters  Show  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  Still  a  Union 
of  States,"  published  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  of  AprU  23,  1949. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edl- 
torlai  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao,  as  toilowi: 

nusTTanas  show  tk«  uwrrxo  sTATxe  or 
ttm'^'i  xa  •m.L  a  uirxoM  or  btatks 
The  tisual  view  of  Senata  filibusters  Is  that 
they  are  bad  because  they  thwart  the  will  of 
the  majority  and  prevent  action  on  impor- 
tant legislation.  The  assumption  iisually  Is 
that  "democracy"  means  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  should  invariably  prevail,  and  that 
unlimited  debate  In  the  Senate  is  a  mockery 
of  the  purposes  of  the  founding  fathers,  be- 
cause It  keeps  the  majority  in  hobbles.  Be- 
cause the  latest  filibuster  was  brought  on 
by  the  administration's  effort  to  push 
through  the  clvil-righta  bill,  the  basic  issues 
behind  unlimited  debate  \n  the  Senate  were 
generally  overlooked. 

Those  who  thumbed  their  way  throiigh  the 
CoNCBBsioNAi.  RicoRD   dtirlug   the  Senate's 
talkathon  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  con- 
siderable    about     American     constitutional 
theory  as  It  applies  to  majorities  and  the  too 
frequently  forgotten  fact  that  a  check  on  the 
will   of  majorities  was  one  of   the   primary 
purposes   of   the    American    Constitution   as 
originally     written.     Senator     Eixxndxb,     of 
Louisiana,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  of  vis 
for  his  extensive  quotation  from  James  Mad- 
ison's Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion,  which   ought  to   be   studied   by  every 
American,  and  yet  Is  hard  to  come  by.    The 
fear  In  1787  was  that  a  majority  of  the  States 
woiild  deny  to  a  few  States  the  autonomous 
rlghta  which  they  did  not  wish  to  surrender 
to  the  Federal  Union.     This  anxiety,  along 
with  concern  for  the  protection  of  "Inalien- 
able" Individual  rlghta  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  majority,  was  not  quieted  without  con- 
cessions. 

Madison  believed  that  the  funcUons  of  the 
Senate  should  include  the  power   "to  protect 
the  people  against  transient  Impressions^  Into 
which   they   themselves  might   be  led."     In 
addition    to   a   popularly   choeen    legislative 
body,  "liable  to  err  from  fickleness  and  pas- 
sion.'  the  Senate  should  comprise  a  "portion 
of  enlightened  citizens  whose  limited  ntim- 
ber  and  llnnness  might  seasonably  Interpose 
against  Impetuous  councils."    Finally  he  be- 
lieved that  such  a  body  would  hold  the  fort 
when  "the  major  Interest  might  under  sud- 
den impulse  be  tempted  to  commit  injustice 
on  the   minority."     In  other  words,  if  the 
House,    under    pressiire    of    popular    clamor 
against  an  unpopular  minority,  undertook  to 
put  through  a  coiutltutional  amendment  re- 
pealing the  Bill  of  Rlghta,  a  minority  of  Sen- 
ators could  stlU  defeat  hysteria  by  debating 
until  the  cows  came  home. 

Although  far  from  popular,  this  year's  fili- 
buster was  not  so  badly  received  as  some 
others  in  the  past,  no  doubt  because  the 
importance  of  most  of  pending  legislation 
was  obscure.  However,  there  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  this  was  no  way  to  nm  a 
railroad,  and  that  Is  true.  But  Is  cloture  In 
Senate  debates  the  only  answer?  The  con- 
trast In  quality  between  the  debates  in  the 
"  leisurely  Senate  and  those  In  the  machine- 
controlled  Hcxise  should  prescribe  caution. 
A  bettar  answer  wovUd  be  some  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  and  the  majority 
in  Congress  in  their  selection  of  measures  to 

As  Walter  Lippmann  effectively  put  It. 
"There  are  certam  kinds  of  laws  which, 
though  enacted,  cannot  be  enforced  by  any 
means  that  the  majority  Is  able  or  willing 
to  employ.'  Rightly  car  wrongly,  southern 
statesmen  In  Congreas  believe  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man's clvU-righta  program  comes  under  that 
heading.  The  President  made  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  Uanalata  a  set  of  injudicious 
CT^T"P«tg"  slogans  into  law.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  case  for  the  view  which  Mr. 
Lippmann   appears   to   hold   that   death    by 


fUlbuater   for  MM*  MMMM*  !•  •^•^P  ^^ 
comparison  with  wlM$  Hl^M  tUiPVMl  tf  the 

majority  alwa|a  toad  ita  way.    Tbe  important 
lesson  of  tha  flttbiaster  U  that,  in  a  Padaral 
Union  like  the  United  States,  there  is  stUl  a 
point  beyond  which  a  majority  cannot  go  In 
aaaerting  itself.    The  point  U  not  a  constant 
and  it  may  change,  even  on  the  so-called 
civll-rlghta  Issue,  but  James  Madison's  view 
that  "where  a  majority  are  united  by  a  com- 
mon  sentiment,  and  have  an   opportunity, 
the  rlghta  of  the  minor  party  become  In- 
seciu-e"  Is  stUl  a  lively  concern.     Debata  In 
the  Senate  Is  one  of  the  few  remaining  re- 
courses open  to  a  minority  which  finds  what 
It  regards  as  Ita  rlghta  In  danger. 


Our  Ckioese  Vokl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NXW  HAMPSHiaX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  apeared  in  the  Manchester  Eve- 
ning Leader  on  Monday,  April  25,  1949. 
entitled  "Our  Chinese  Void."  I  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  this  editorial  by  all 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

otra  cHDfxsK  voro 
Renewal  of  active  warfare  In  China  reveala 
in  all  ita  shame  the  absence  of  an  American 
foreign  policy  for  Asia.  We  who  have  boaolod 
that  we  would  help  the  free  peoples  of  tbe 
world  to  resist  the  encroaclimenta  of  com- 
munism, miist  confess  that  we  have  neither 
plan  nor  intention  of  maintaining  our  pledge 
in  the  Eaat. 

With  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  one 
world,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  sur- 
render of  mUllons  of  human  beings  to  Com- 
munist control.  Apart  from  the  moral  leeue 
of  malntatolng  our  promise  to  support  the 
cause  of  liberty  everywhere,  there  U  the  di- 
rect challenge  to  our  security  resulting  from 
the  strengthening  of  Btissia's  position. 

Our  attitude  would  be  bad  enough  if  we 
had  a  mistaken  policy;  it  is  Uiflnltely  worse 
when  we  have  no  policy.  As  a  nation  we  can- 
not operate  in  a  vacuum  in  our  relations  with 
a  major  portion  of  the  world. 

The  official  Indifference  of  our  State  De- 
partment can  scarcely  be  endearing  us  to  oxur 
friends.  They  must  construe  oiu:  lack  of 
policy  to  ither  abdicaUon  of  world  leadar- 
?hip  or  InabUlty  to  formulata  any  plan- 
Neither  reason  can  be  reassuring. 

In  a  realistic  world  we  must  cope  with 
conditions  as  we  find  them.  We  cannot  pro- 
claim a  brave  determination  which  we  en- 
force only  when  conditions  are  favM^ble  and 
which  we  abandon  when  circumstances  are 
less  kindly  than  we  had  hoped. 

A  stand  which  is  predicated  upon  a  never- 
never  land  of  Utopian  harmony  is  worse  than 
valueless.  It  Is  unconscionable  betrayal  of 
the  trust  of  friends. 
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The  fSfCt  of  Conunontflt  dcmlnatlon  of 
norUMm  China  is  an  existing  fact.  Tbat 
doM  not  memn  we  mvi«t  surrender  the  bai- 
aaa*  of  *-**■  Tb*  longer  we  delay,  tbe  more 
pvoMbte  basHM*  tiie  Red  cnnqiiest  of  the 
great  remaining;  areas  of  independent  China. 

If  all  of  China  goes,  the  fall  of  Burma, 
the  Malayan  States,  and  even  India 
noeh  more  of  a  dread  possibility, 
■o  Bniefa  at  China  is  gone  already,  our 
need  Is  to  nlrage  as  much  as  posalUe  of  the 
balance  of  southern  and  western  Asia. 

The  formulation  and  fulftllment  of  a  firm 
policy  for  Asia  Is  a  major  necessity  of  emer- 
gency nature.  With  It.  we  become  again  the 
■Undard- bearer  for  all  the  peoples  whose 
love  of  freedom  maJies  them  wedded  to  our 
leadership.  Without  It.  we  are  a  fallen  giant 
whose  plight  will  bring  regret  but  not  pity 
from  the  rest  at  the  world. 


Basinf-Poini  System  Assesses  F1oo<l-Con- 
trol  ProfnuH — CeaieDt  and  Steel  in 
Ha;e  Quantities  Used  in  Flood  Con- 
trol— Basiif-Point  and  Monopoly  Law- 
yen'  Arfuments  Ridiculous — Small 
Basiness  F'ifhts  Movement  to  Weaken 
Aotitrnst  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  nzAs 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cement 
is  a  very  Important  commodity  In  the 
construction  of  our  great  flood-control 
We  are  all  familiar  with  tbe 
rails  built  of  reinforced  concrete 
stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
wfaith  are  situated  many  of  our 
dues  and  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages. We  have  expended  large  sums  of 
money  on  flood-control  projects,  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  our  people  and  their 
property  In  our  cities  and  towns,  but  for 
tbc  iHTOtectlon  of  our  farmers  and  vast 
art«s  of  valuable  farm  land.  The^e 
projects  are  not  confined  to  any  one  part 
of  the  country,  but  are  included  in  nearly 
erery  State  where  the  necessity  for  flood 
control  is  evident.  Every  such  project, 
it  be  in  the  great  Mississippi 
areas  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
sippl,  or  In  other  areas,  requires 
emmous  quantities  of  cement  and  steel. 


BASXTTO-POIirr   SYSTO* 


rXOOO   COKTBOt. 


The  t>asing- point  system,  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  was  utilised  in 
the  pricing  of  cem^^nt  used  in  flood-con- 
trol projects  as  it  has  been  in  every  con- 
struction project,  regardless  of  kind  or 
ctuuracter.  The  millions  upon  millions 
of  barrels  of  cement  and  the  millions  of 
pounds  of  steel,  which  of  neeesaky  mu^t 
be  utilised  tn  the  control  of  the  devas- 
tating floodwaters  of  our  rivers,  have 
been  assessed  large  sums  of  mcney  to  pay 
for  phantom  freight  xmder  the  basing- 
point  system.    There  is  no  one  who  can 


deny  this 
ment  and  Steel 
it;  In  fact 
ferred  that 
point  system 
However,  the 
under    its 
bring  up  the 
system,  and  t 
exhausted  witli 
say  about  it 
spoke  on  April 


stat<  ment. 


although  the  Ce- 

Trusts  would  like  to  deny 

would  have  much  pre- 

subject  of  the  basing - 

never  been  mentioned. 

P^eral  Trade  Commission. 

)nal    mandate,    did 

si^bject  of  the  basing-point 

subject  was  thoroughly 

little  or  nothing  left  to 

dfter  the  Supreme  Court 

26.  1948. 


the  7 
ihi 
hdd 


MosATOEnrii  vnsus  basing  potnt 


iai 


reaso  ns 


It  has  been 
the  moratoriu4i 
lative  device 
who.  for 
imderstand  th< 
Is  this  not  a 
which  to  base 
of  legislation? 
and  monopoly 
vehemently 
tion  to  the  fine 
Commission  in 
confounded, 
perplexed  in 
Supreme  Cour 
ing- point  system 
this  question 
which  require! 
question  of  s 
return  to  the 
by  setting  in 
tions  which 
I  do  not  believie 
the    burden 
weaken  the 
long  to  upholc . 


id  again  and  again  that 

was  an  innocent  legis- 

tojclarify  the  minds  of  those 

of  their  own.  did  not 

Supreme  Court  decision. 

ridiculous  premise  upon 

in  argiiment  for  the  need 

The  same  basing  point 

lawyers  who  argued  so 

so  learnedly  in  opposi- 

ings  of  the  Federal  Trade 

the  Cement  ca.se  now  are 

donfused,  bewildered,  and 

trying  to  find  out  what  the 

said  on  the  day  the  bas- 

was  sentenced.    But  is 

)f  clarification  really  one 

an  answer?     Is  It  not  a 

e^king  a  prop  by  which  to 

bising-point  sy-^^tem,  there- 

qiotion  a  long  series  of  ac- 

require  years  to  settle? 

Congress  should  assume 

legislation    which    will 

we  have  been  trying  so 


wll 


cf 
lars 


rusTRzi  paoor 


As  further 
the  basing-pol^it 
the  flood- con 
number  of 
ceived  by  the 
period  April  9 
for  various  flo4d 


Table     1. — Abs 
Americiin 
Corps  of  Engi 
burg.  Miss.. 
bids   opened 
052-47-209.   / 
River  and 
burg,  Mt.-iS 


Bid 
No. 


Bi< 


/llu 


rt  umI 


ment  vo 
Univ«rwl 

To  ..  .. 
Alpha  I'u! 

Co 

Lfhiicti  Portlaod 

Co 

LoneSUr 
Mvqiwttc 


>  Aw»n]«il  by  k)t 
•t  aiKl   4. 

KIMTtJItV 
'  .\u  biO. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


or   BASINC    POtNT   Bnanfo 
TSCHNIQUE 


iroof  of  the  operation  of 
system  and  its  effect  on 
program.  I  include  a 
of  bids  on  cement  re- 
Army  engineers,  for  the 
1947.  to  March  22.  194«, 
-control  projects: 


trol 
tat  les 


tiact    of    bid»    2.000     barrels 

poi'tland    cement    received    by 

T  eers.  War  Department,  Vicka- 

alvertised  Mar.  26.  1947.  and 

ipr.    9.    1947,   serial  So.    22- 

I  ir    fiood   control.   Mississippi 

tnputaries:  destination,  Vicks- 


ortkoil  Cty 


Price  per 
baiTpl  f.  o.  b. 
deetinatlon 


I 


Cement 
C«B«iic' 
CenMDt 
"Corp' 

:« 


rMwnt 


'S2.S3 
X8S 

in 

2.83 


It«tn 
1  (a) 


t2.hS 

3.85 

3.00 

S.M 
3.86 


Dfs- 
omuit 

per 
banrl 

(15 
<l»ys) 


to.  10 

.lU 

.10 

.10 
.10 

.10 


to  hhkirr  No.  4  m  (wIwmwi  hi<t<t«ni 
were  l<iw»«t  bld.s  cuaaMlorulK 
(ui  l.^Oitya. 


Table  2.— Abstract  of  bidt  for  150.000  barrels 
American  portland  cement  received  by 
Corps  of  Engineers,  War  Department.  Vtcks- 
burg.  Miss.,  advertised  Apr.  8. 1947.  and  bids 
opened  Apr.  21.  1947,  serial  No.  22-052- 
47-225.  for  flood  control,  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries;  destination,  Vicksburg, 
Miss. 


Bid 
No. 


Bidder' 


Price  per 
harrel  f.  o.  b. 
destination 


Item 
1 


rnirersal  Atlas  Cement 

Co 

Pennsylvania-Dixie    Ce- 

mt-ni  Corp 

Leiiigh  Portland  Cement 

Co , 

Mar»iuetfe  Cement  Man- 

oliacturinK  Co, 

Alpha  I'ortland  Cement 

Lone  9tar  Cement  Corp. 


«2Lm 
I  XflO 

IAS 
2LM 


Item 

1  (a) 


.12  W 

2.68 

168 

168 

2.68 
168 


ni». 

count 
per 

harrel 
(15 

days) 


10.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 
.10 


'  .\ warded  to  bidiler  No.  4,  whose  hid  was  the  lowest 
rooirwi  ihftt  complied  with  esiential  rennirr-ment,'  of 
I  he  stierifltations.  for  delivery  f.  o.  b.  ooniractor's  ship- 

Tablx  3. — Ab.<itract  of  bids  for  4  lots  of  Amerl~ 
can  Portland  cement  received  by  Corps  of 
Engineers,  War  Department.  Huntington. 
W.  Va.  Bids  opened  May  12,  1947:  issued 
May  1.  1947,  serial  No.  W~46-022-eng-47~ 
136,  for  Bluestone  Dam,  Bluestone  Reser- 
voir project.  New  River,  W.  Va. 

LOT  A.    267,000 


Bid 

No. 


Bidder  > 


Cniversal  Atlas  Cement 
Co 

Lebigb  Portland  Cement 
Co 

Medina  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co 

North  American  Cement 
Corp 


Price  per 
barrel  (.  o.  b. 
dttstijiution 


Item 
1 


Item 
1  (u) 


13.60 

(») 

m 


Dis- 
pount 

per 
barrel 

(15 
days) 


10.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


LOT  B,    162.000   BABSELS 


Universal  .Vtla.«  Cement 

Co 

Lehigb  Portland  Cement 

Co 

MedoM  Portland  Cement 

Co    

North  American  Cement 

Corp 


1 

HI  68 

S3.ao 

lU 

160 

7.m 

160 

«173 

»176 

laio 

.10 
.10 
.10 


LOT   C,    73.000    BASRELS 


1    Universal  Atlas  Cement 
r,t 

t    LehiKh  Portland  Cement 
Co 

3  Medusa  Partland  Cement 

Co    

4  North  American  Cement 

<'orp 


13.68 

12.60 

(») 

{«) 

198 

160 

m 

(») 

Si.  10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


LOT   D,    30.000    aAHBEIB 


I 

Universal  Atlus  Cement 
Co 

tl58 
O 

168 

tl60 
16C 

SOL  10 

a 

Lehifb  Portland  Cement 
Co.... 

10 

3 

4 

Medusa  Portland  Cement 

Co 

Nortta  Ameriean  Cement 

.10 
.10 

'  AU  bids  received  on  fht?  Invitation  were  rpjerted. 
PurcftaMB  w«n  raadvertised  and  rebid  aa  stiown  below 
>  Ns  bid. 
*  Bidding  OB  «al>  sr.Ouu  barrels. 
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The  bids  on  4  lots  of  American  portland  ce- 
ment were  reissued  on  May  23.  1947.  and 
opened  on  June  3.  1947 

LOT    A.    367,000    BARRELS 


Bid 
No. 


Bidder! 


Huron  Portland  Cement 
Co - 

Universal  Atlas  Cement 
Co - 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Co. - 

Bessemer  Limestone  & 
Cement  Co 

North  .\merican  Cement 
Corp --- 

Me«lasa  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co 


Price  per       pj,, 

btTBlLa  b.    (xxmt 

destiiiatlan  j     p^ 

j  barrel 

Item  i     (15 
1  (a)     days) 


Table  5. — Abstract  of  bids  1.000  barrels  Amer- 
ican Portland  cement,  received  by  Corjw  of 
Engineers.  Vicksburg.  Miss.,  advertised  Oct. 
13,  1947.  and  bids  opened  Oct.  24.  1947. 
serial  No.  W-22-0S2-eng-48-130,  for  flood 
control.  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 


Item 
1 


$1S8 
(*) 


m 

8160 
P) 
P) 
P) 
(») 


10.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


LOT   B,    162,000    BARRELS^ 


Huron  Portland  Cement 

Co 

Universal  Atlas  Cement 

Co 

Lehitrh  Portland  Cement. 
Bessemer    Limestone    Si 

Cement  Co 

North  American  Cement 

Corp - 

Medusa  Portland  Cement 

Co 


P) 

P) 

S18B. 
158 

8160 
160 

(*) 

P) 

»158 

leo 

1S8 

160 

10.10 

.10 
.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 


LOT  C,   73.000   BARRELS  * 


Huron  Portland  Cement 
Co. 

Universal  Atlas  Cement 
Co. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
C«. 

Bessemer  Limestone  A 
Cement. 

North  .American  Cement 
Corp.  ' 

Meiiusa  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co. 


81 58 

8160 

158 

leo 

P) 

P) 

185 

175 

P) 

P) 

158 

160 

laio 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


LOT  D,   30.000  BOBWia  * 


Huron  PorUand  Cement 

Co -  

Universal  Atlas  Cement 

Co - 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement 

Co.- --- 

Bessemer    Limestone    « 

Cement - 

North  American  Cement 

Corp.„ 


Medusa  Portland  Cement 
Co 


USB 

S160 

158 

160 

P) 

P) 

185 

175 

No 
bid 

No 

bid 

158 

IGO 

10.10 

.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 

.10 


I  Lot  B  aw.vded  to  Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co.  and 
LehiKh  Portland  Cement  Co.  ifildOO  barrels. 
Lot  C  awarded  to  Huron  Portland  Cement  Co.,  .5.000 

Lot  D  awarded  to  Huron  PorUand  Cement  Co.,aMW 
barn>ls. 
:  Nil  bid. 
'  Bidding  on  only  87,000  barrels. 

T.«LR  *.— Abstract  of  bids  3.000  barrels 
American  portland  cement,  air  entratned. 
received  by  Corps  of  Engineers.  War  De- 
partment. Vicksburg.  Miss.,  advertised 
Sept  24  1947,  and  bids  opened  Oct.  6.  1947, 
serial  No.  W-22-052-4S-103.  for  flood  con- 
trol on  the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
taries   


Bid 

No. 


Bidder 


_ 


Cniversal  Atlas  Cement 

Co. 
Lone  -Star  Cement  Corp. 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement 

Co. 


Price  per  j  nis- 
bamlLab.  oooot 
destination      p^ 


Item 
1 


81  i» 

2.98 

■z.\» 


barrel 
Item  t     05 
I  (a)  I  days) 


83.00 

3.00 
3.00 


Bid 
No. 


Bidder' 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Co - -  - 

Univeraai  Atlas  Cement 
Co - 

Lone  Star  Cement  Corp — 

Alpha  Portland  Cement 
Co 


J!r*  •T" '  Discoant 


barrel 
f.  o.  b. 
destina- 
tion 


83.03 

103 
103 

lOS 


per  bar- 
rel (15 
days) 


On  item  la  bids,  which  are  the  usual 
destination  basing-point  bids,  using  the 
tables  of  the  basing-point  system,  no 
differences  in  bids  appear,  except  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  bidding  companies 
who  bid  high  for  reasons  of  their  own. 

Table  8.— Abstroct  of  bids  8.000  barrels  of 
Portland  cement,  received  by  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Vicksburg  district.  Vicksburg. 
Miss.,  advertised  Mar.  3.  1948.  and  opened 
Mar.  15,  1948,  serial  No.  Eng-22-0 52-48- 
338.  for  flood-control  work 


90.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 


'  .Awarded  by  lot  to  bidder  No.  1  as  between  bidders 
No8. 1, 1  and  3.  one  o( the  four  lowest  bidders  as  to  price. 
Bidder  No.  4  disqualified  by  stating  right  to  limit  deliv- 
enes  to  I  car  per  month  and  to  allow  15  days  to  ship  each 


car. 


Table  6.— Abstract  of  bids,  144.000  barrels  of 
American  portland  cement,  received  by 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Baltimore.  Md..  adver- 
tised Dec.  23.  1947.  and  opened  Jan.  12, 
1948.  senal  No.  W-18-020-eng-48-23,  for 
flood  control,  general 


10.10 

.10 
.10 


•  AwardBd  by  lot  to  biddir  No.  1  as  »)etween  bkktors  1 
and  3.  bcouiM  these  were  lowest  bids  coosidermg  gnar- 
anty  i^ainst  price  increase  for  15  days. 


Bid 
No. 


Bidder' 


Price  per 
barrel  f.  o.  b. 
destinati(Hi 


Per 
barrellsacks 


Di9- 
ooun. 

,     ver 
I  barre 

P»P»!  days) 


Alpha  Portland  Cement 
Co.  (partial  quantity 
bid) - 

Universal  Atlas  Cement 
Co - 

Lehigh  Partland  Cement 
Co.  (partial  quantity 
bid) - 

North  American  Cement 
Corp --- 

Glens  Falls  Portland  Ce- 
ment (partial  quanUty 
bid) - -- 


$191 

m 

191 
191 

191 


$119 
119 

119 
X19 

3.19 


laio 

.10 

.ij 

.10 
.10 


<  Awaidel  one-half  of  reqoiremenU  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing companies:  Universal  AUas  Cement  Co.  and 
Vnnh  Vmerican  Cement  Co.,  because  of  special  con- 
$iderati«is  favorable  to  the  Oovemment  in  proposed 
contracts. 

T.\BLE  1— Abstract  of  bids,  2,500  barrels  of 
Portland  cement,  received  by  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Vicksburg.  Miss.,  advertised  Feb. 
26.  1948.  and  opened  Mar.  10, 1948.  for  flood 
control  xpork 


Bid 
No. 


Bidder 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement 

Co -^- 

National  Cera«it  Oo 

Looa  Star  Cement  Co 


Price  per 
barrel  f .  o.  b. 
deatlnafloB 


Item 
1 


Item 
1(a) 


8S.»i 

3. 23  183.31 
3.33  i 

I 


Dia- 
coont 

per 
barrel 

(15 
days) 


90.10 
.10 


>  .Vwarded  by  lot  between  bidders  Noe.  1, 1  imd  3,  to 
bidder  No.  3.  one  of  the  three  equal  lowest  biddws  as 
to  price. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  on  item  1.  the 
Government  bills  of  lading  bids,  one  or 
two  differences  are  noted  in  the  amount 
of  1  c«it.  These  differences  are  in  all 
probability  errors  in  computing  freight 
rates. 


Bid 
No. 

Bidder) 

bwrel 

f.  0.  b. 

destina* 

tion 

Discount 
per  bar- 
rel (15 
days) 

1 
2 

Trfmn  Star  Cement  Corp. 
(partial  bid  on  3.000) . — 

Pennsylvania- Dixie     Ce- 
ment Corp       

9100 
100 
3.00 
100 

laio 

.10 

3 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Co                      

.10 

4 

Marquette  Cement  Mana- 
Ibctarinc  Co 

.10 

'  No  award  made.    All  bids  rejected  on  Mar.  23. 1948. 

Tablr  9.— Abstract  of  Wda  10.000  barrels  of 
Portland  cement  received  by  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Seattle,  Wash.,  advertised  Mar.  8, 
1948,  and  opened  Mar.  22.  1948,  serial  No. 
W-45-108-Eng-48-213 


Bid 
No. 

Bidder' 

Price  per 
barrel 
(.  0.  b. 

doatina- 
XStaa 

Diseount 

1 
2 
3 

Superior     PortJaiMl     Ca- 

ment.  Inc. 
The    (Jlympir    PettlRDd 

Cement  Co..  Ltd. 
Permanente  Cem«it  C^.. . 

93.35 
135 
155 

>9aio 

».I0 

•.w 

I  Awarded  to  bidder  No.  1  who  was  lowest  bidder  eco- 
sidering  discount  ofler«d. 
i  30  days. 

*  15  days. 

*  10  days. 

SoTE  —Item  1  deaginates  bii  on  GoTemm«nt  bill  of 
lading.    Item  1  (a)  designates  bid  at  destination  price. 

ffMAT.T.  BtJSnrESS  TIGHTS  MORATORIUM  BILL 

As  I  have  previously  shown,  legitimate 
small-business  organizations  and  small- 
business  men,  as  individuals,  are  voicing 
opposition  to  the  moratorium  bills.  Let- 
ter after  letter  indicates  an  increased 
fear  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
other  price-discrimination  and  antitrust 
laws  will  be  materially  weakened  by  the 
passage  of  a  moratorium  bill.  Farm 
organizations  have  come  out  strongly 
against  the  basing-point  system  and  have 
the  same  viewpoint  that  is  held  by  all 
who  have  reason  to  fear  the  ever-growing 
monopolies  in  f(X>d.  in  farm  machinery. 
In  basic  products  such  as  steel  and 
cement,  and  in  many  other  commodities. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  tables  above  will 
serve  to  focus  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  House,  who  is  interested 
in  our  flood-control  program,  on  the  non- 
competitive bidding  of  the  basing-point 
system.  The  flood-control  program  is 
of  vast  importance,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  property,  which  is  of  the 
least  importance  when  compared  to  the 
lives  and  health  of  our  people,  but  to  our 
entire  economy.  If  we  are  to  save  our 
land,  flood  control  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  methods  of  conservation.     Let 
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us  Qot  jeop&nCae  tbte  procram  or  «ny 
other  procram  taiy  wrairimlng  oar  ftati- 
trust  laws  sad  eaeoansfeic  ■oBopoiMic 
and  unfair  trade  practleea  Tbe  pMngc 
ot  anj  BMratorium  bfil  undoubtedly  will 
kMt  Jwt  tliat  effect. 


Empty  Scats  in  Coa^reu 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WIST  vi»c;j<iA 
CT  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITLD  STATES 

Wednadaw.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  KHGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
wintnr*"  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoks  an  article 
by  Arthur  Krock  entitled  Those  Empty 
Scats'  in  the  House  and  Senate."  from 
tltt  New  York  Times  of  April  22.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vaa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  folkms: 

la  ZHB  Mation — TH06Z  Emptt  S«Axa  m  thi 
House  and  Ssnatk 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
WABUunsioti.  April  21. — Some  days  ago  In 
thla  space  an  socount  was  given  of  legisla- 
tion considered  and  completed  by  the  Houue 
and  the  Senate  In  the  cuurse  of  AprU  13.  to 
support  tlie  atatcment  that  the  Bghty-first 
CangicaB  ta  a  hard-working,  not  a  "do-noth- 
tng."  body,  flawral  raadsrs  who  visited  the 
Oapttol  that  day  wrote  ta  to  aak  why  so  many 
HBtti  ta  MM  two  branch—  wars  empty  when 
It  bxulncaa  wa«  tetag  tranaaeted. 
U.  Ltechty.  of  Monaey.  N.  Y..  voiced 
tb»  parplcKlty  of  the  others.  ~To  unln- 
vlattors  It  secma  a  mockery  when  an 


tba  ampcy  aeata  of  an  un- 
of  togMatafB."  be  wrote.  "Are 
they  vacant  because  the  Members  are  In 
c?  Is  Congress  so  organized 
cannot  listen  to  and  partlcl- 
pata  tn  4ibai*  <m  qiUMttona  weighty  enough 

To  reply  requtrea  a  survey  of  the  reasons 
for  shsTrnTrrism.  which  are  aevcral  and  rarely 
tlM  product  of  neglect  ot  duty  in  any  form. 

the   rules   the   Appro- 

(45  Members  of   the 

and  21   of   the  Senate)    caa  and  do 

at  any  time  dtuing  tbe  saaalflae.  fre- 

M  sabeoounltteea.  and  that  la  what 

teaaad.  ao  aiettar  bow  tfManfatabed  a 
or  ■•pMaHaattea  aap  be,  he  ta  an 
boy  for  bla  fltete  or  tfkrtrlct.  and 
dfer  about  tixe  only  time  he  can 
local  b\tflneaa  with  the  executive 
and  agencies  and  receive  his 
Its  tn  the  lobbies.  Third,  the  mail 
svy  and  must  be  answered 
ae  well  as  a%feie  wtien 
hiB  branofe  at  Oowgrssa  ta  not  imeltiig  must 
be  aaea  for  thia  purpose.  Committee  OMei- 
Inga  take  up  most  of  the  mornings. 
By  neoeeaity  Members  largely  rely  on  the 
they  don't  belcmg  to  for  tbe 
by  which  legislation  is 
ready  for  tntroductlou  ai^  debate, 
rumlshed  vrlth  all  the  tranacrtpta. 
have  read  theee  and  satisOed 
aiaputed.  poinu  before  debate 


Tbej  are 
BMny 
on 
Ob 


AprU  iS.  tbe 
proof   that 
was  partlcuiaxly 


tie 


linie 


cot  Id 


Bl\0 


The   Senate 
constdering 

plant  a 
very  few 
iuee  the 
re  too 

The  answer  k 
had  the  votea 
opponents 
tlxe  record. 
tbe  lasae  aUv( 

This  was 
lumbla  rent- 
debate  on  the 
the  authorization 
year  of  the 
Istratlon  and 
000  that 
ous  pledfe  to 
Tbe  senttseen' 
Ing  In  support 
•15.9OO.0OO.0O( 
disputes  had 

AiiiO.  when 
of  the  whole, 
bers  is  required 
on  Important 
settled  by  50 
can  be.  and 
on  a  roll  call 
empty  seats 


CASS  BUTOaiXS 

that  day,   for   Instance, 

appropriation    for   a   TV  A 
:  New  Johnson  vlUe.  and  there 
Members  on  the  floor.     Why? 
Is  not  Important  or  Sena- 
asy  to  take  an  interest  in  it? 
that  advocates  of  the  plant 
which  everyone  knew,  and  the 
only  make  a  token  fight  for 
wtlch  they  did.    But  this  kept 
and  it  will  reappear. 
true  of  the  District  of  Co- 
control  bUl,  ttie  early  stages  of 
administration's  housing  bill 
of  funds  for  the  second 
^onomlc   Cooperation   Admln- 
he  deficiency  bill  of  $800,000.- 
carrled  out  Congress'  prevl- 
the  Veteraaa'  Administration. 
of  the  Houae  was  overwhelm - 
of  Its  committee  report  on  the 
defense   bill,  and   the   major 
Deen  tliresbed  out  before. 
ihe  House  sits  as  a  committee 
ihe  presence  of  only  100  Mem- 
for  a  quorum,  and  divisions 
matters  often  are  tentatively 
^tea  to  30.    But  these  decisions 
ofien  are,  challenged  and  reversed 
the  entire  House.    Then  the 
ire  few. 


mere  y 


greit 


certiln 


entei  prises 


a  atters 


tli' 
lesentj  tlve 


vtsitcrs 


Frequently 
though  of 
slgnlfleance 
for  years,  and 
Congraaa. 
and  absady 
take  the 
of  other   work 
like   aU 
membership 
tlon  of  the 
their  chief  a 
A  close  and 
whom    this 
ment,  gave 

"Hepi 
from  his  seat 
herding 
the  O 
the  l 

something 
Senator   X 
matters  is 
are  busy 
a  money  bill 
wUl    be 
Both  acUvltlet( 

Also 
Conunlttee 
blU  debate 

peppttif  bi 
oD  amaBdm 

The  tjroad 
tlks  Senate 
serve;    that 
there  cannot 
sion:  that 
senteelsm: 
means  an 


lateet  crti  leal 


of 


'»«i(»4rM«»i  gaUe  ry 
spectJona  la 

And  o^en 
of  a 
visit  lie  WOP. 
waa  not 
ebabrs.    Tet  it 
eyee  by  the 
were  preeent 

Tbia  la  the  ^tem. 
inattention  U  buaint 


y  thla  correspcAdent  need  as 
Is   hard-working   that 
tlM  case. 


ABSENTEES  AKE 

the     matter     under     debate. 

public  interest  and  political 

las   been    argued    In   principle 

th*  most  earnest  Members  of 

they  will  hear  nothing  new 

determined  on  their  position,  will 

oppo  "tunlty  to  catch  up  on  the  pile 

tiiat  confronts   them.     For. 

in   which   men  engage. 

Congress  forces  some  sclec- 

to  which  they  will  give 

ttfentlon  at  a  particular  moment. 

laily  observer  at  the   Capitol, 

c  srrespondent    asked    for   com- 

lllustrations : 

A   of   Mississippi,   absent 

when  the  Capitol  guides  are 

into  the  galleries,  will  be  at 

on  Agriculture.  looking  over 

situation  in  cotton,  unless 

tremendous  is  up  in  the  House. 

Ohio,   whose   advice  on   fiscal 

vital  by  coUeaguee  who 

will  be  In  his  seat  when 

IS  under  considcratlcn.  but  he 

his   mall    another   time. 

are  within  his  dtrty." 

of  the   Foreign   Relations 

had  to  miss  the  iiousing 

listen  to  Secretary  Aclieson. 

when  there  was  a  roU  call 

ts. 

acts  are  ttiat  most  debates  In 

as  well  attended  as  they  de- 

i4nder   the   rules  of   ttie  House 

be  much  worth-while  discus- 

lag^lwtlnn  does  not  suffer  from  ab- 

tbat  an  empty  seat  rarely 

MemlMr.    Wiiat  the  oc- 

visitor  sees  in  his  brief  In- 

s4ldom  the  engine  room  of  Con- 

when  he  reads  in  the  news- 

1  Listorlc  act  on  tbe  day  of  his 

when  that  happened,  for  It 

vlsil^le   to   iilm   among   the  empty 

may  have  been  done  under  his 

occupanta  and  debaters  who 


cocsidered 

else^  rhere. 


answ  ;rlng 


Mem  >ers 


Uday 


01  ay 


ar  > 


bi4  8«rent 


f<w 


It  haa  great  faults,  but 
■  ts  rarely  one  of  them. 


Injastke  to  Musicians  of  20  Percent 
Amnsement  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

RON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENAT2  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoao  an  article 
written  by  Leo  Cluesmann.  secretary, 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  and 
published  in  the  April  1943,  issue  of  In- 
ternational Musician,  commenting  upon 
the  injustice  to  miLsicians  of  the  20-per- 
cent amusement  tax. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  20  percent  amusement  tax  Is  imposed 
upon  all  establishments  where  live  musicians 
are  employed  and  dancing  or  singing  is  per- 
mitted. This  applies  to  restaurants,  hotels, 
dance  halls,  theatres  and  similar  establish- 
ments. It  Is  the  aim  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  M\islcians  to  bring  about  a  modi- 
fication of  this  tax,  in  view  of  its  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  employment  opportunities 
not  only  of  members  of  thla  organization, 
but  of  all  sorts  of  performers  and  entertainers 
In  the  amusement  Industry:  it  also  affects 
adversely  other  employees,  such  as  waiters, 
cooks,  porters,  etc. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  this  organi- 
zation that  since  shortly  after  the  war  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  in.emplo3rment  in  es- 
tabllsiunents  such  as  night  clubs,  dance  halls, 
etc.  It  seems  tliat  for  a  while  after  the 
war  the  people  still  had  a  certain  excess 
amount  of  money  to  spend  for  amusement 
and  for  that  reason  there  was  no  objection 
generally  to  the  20  percent  tax.  However, 
now  that  the  public  seems  to  count  its  pen- 
nies, the  payment  of  the  20  perrent  In  addi- 
tion to  their  bills  has  caused  an  undue  bur- 
den, and  many  establisliments  have  been 
compelled  to  close  because  of  lack  of  patron- 
age, or  have  installed  mechanical  music  such 
as  Muzak  or  some  other  form  of  wired  music, 
also  juke  boxes.  This  results  in  lufalr  com- 
petition with  live  musicians,  for  ironlcaUy 
mechanical  music  Is  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
Government,  and  according  to  the  copyright 
law  no  license  fee  may  be  exacted  by  tixe 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and 
Publishers  (ASCAP).  whereas  all  these  var- 
ious exactions  apply  where  live  music  Is  per- 
formed.  In  other  words,  an  employer  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  premium  for  the  privilege 
of  having  live  talent.  The  proprietor  of  an 
establishment  where  a  juke  box  operates  haa 
the  added  advantage  of  receiving  consider- 
able revenue  from  its  use. 

This  clearly  indicates  tiiat  live  musicians 
and  entertainers  are  penalized  and  their 
employment  opportunities  jeopardized  In 
favor  of  mechanical  entertainment. 

As  Is  well  known,  when  times  become  bad 
tlie  members  of  the  amusement  Industry  iire 
the  first  to  feel  the  effect,  and  as  condiricna 
improve  they  are  the  last  to  benefit  thereby. 

In  many  other  fields  of  endeavor  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  it  its  business  to  assist  In- 
dustries. The  farmer  is  subsidhsed  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  him  of  a  fair  price  lor 
his  products:  and  in  other  cases,  such  as 
shipbuilding,  our  merchant  marine  service, 
and  the  air  linest  certain  governmental 
agencies  have  the  function  of  maintaining 
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an  economic  balance.  AU  these  industries 
are  now  receiving,  or  have  received,  sub- 
stantial help  from  the  Federal  Treastiry. 

But  the  musician  is  the  forgotten  man 
and  his  welfare  aeems  to  be  of  little  concern. 
notwithstanding  liis  contribution  to  morale 
during  the  recent  war,  and  the  part  which 
music  of  all  kinds  plays  In  our  national  life. 

The  musician  does  not  ask  for  subsidies, 
only  to  have  the  adverse  tariff  against  live 
music  removed  in  the  interests  of  eqtiity. 

Proposals  to  remove  or  sharply  reduce  all 
such  excise  taxes  as  the  20  percent  amuse- 
ment levy  are  already  before  Congress;  and 
before  these  proposals  come  up  for  del»te. 
members  and  officers  of  locals  should  call  to 
the  attention  of  their  Senators  and  Congress- 
men the  disastrous  effect  of  this  tax  on  tlielr 
livelihood. 


Wanted — A  New  Approach  to  Farm 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  25  {leg     itive  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11  >.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  ad- 
dre.ss  entitled  'Wanted— A  New  Ap- 
proach to  Farm  Problems."  delivered  by 
Murray  D.  Lincoln,  president,  the  Coop- 
erative League  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  the  national  convention  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  held 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago  on 
April  9.  1949. 

An  estimate  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  indicates  that  the  manu- 
script of  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  will  ex- 
ceed by  one-third  of  a  page  the  two  pages 
allowed  under  the  rule  without  a  state- 
ment of  cost,  and  that  the  cost  will  be 
$175. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WANTZD A    NS:W    AFI^OACH    TO   FABM    PHOBLEMS 

The  sign  on  the  barnyard  gate  might  very 
well  read:  "Wanted,  to  buy  a  new  approach 
to  farm  problons."  Or  maybe,  as  an  old 
sailor  might  say.  we  Just  need  to  get  on  a 
new  tack. 

Anyway,  however  you  say  It.  I  believe  we 
have  been  approaching  our  general  farm 
problems  In  the  wrong  way.  In  many  re- 
spects. We  liave  been  trying  to  solve  these 
problems  in  much  the  same  way  as  has  in- 
dustry and  labor.  Because  they  have  been 
supporting  a  program  of  scarcity — trying  to 
make  prosperity  by  creating  artificial  scarci- 
ties and  thereby  making  prices  high — agri- 
cultxiral  leaders  and  Government  tried  to 
make  the  same  technique  work  with  agricul- 
ture, whicli  simply  cannot  be  adjusted  to 
the  kind  of  a  program  that  indiistry  and 
labor  can  make  operative — or  one,  at  least, 
they  thoiight  they  could. 

What  has  business  done  tliat  Is  restrictive 
and  destructive  of  free  markets?  Instead  of 
bkeeating  in  expansion  prior  to  the  war  bualr 
ilMsmiiii  invested  In  consolidation.  That 
might  mean  any  nvimber  of  devices  to  bring 
their    market    under    control.     Buying     up 


competitors,  as  Rockefeller  did,  was  one  de- 
vice. Another  was  buying  up  their  sources 
of  supply,  as  Ford  and  General  Motors  did. 
ControUliig  your  retail  outlets,  as  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse,  Firestone,  and  others 
did.  Running  a  patent  factory,  as  most 
every  progreaaive  corporation  does  In  its  re- 
search laboratory.  Price  agreements  of  all 
kinds  are  generally  restrictive.  Tariffs  and 
corporation  controls  are  certainly  restrictive. 
Small  retailers  get  their  legislatures  to  paaa 
anti-chaln-store  legislation  and  price -fixing 
laws,  masquerading  imder  the  name  of  fair- 
trade  laws.  Dairy  interests  get  an  oleomar- 
garine tax  passed. 

The  unions  adopt  a  rule  that  restricts 
paint-brush  width  to  6  Inches — and  other 
feather-lied  rules. 

Farmers  liave  demanded  Government  sup- 
port to  prices  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  com. 
They  have  their  AAA's,  FSA.  soil  conserva- 
tion, cooperative  banks,  production  credit, 
also  oleomargarine-tax  laws. 

But  where  has  It  all  taken  us?  The  net 
result  has  been  to  simply  continue  tliat  his- 
toric sequence  of  booms,  busts,  and  wars, 
repeated  every  generation — now  In  20-year 
cycles.  And  now  people  all  over  the  world 
are  in  revolt.  This  Is  a  revolutionary  period, 
even  If  people  don't  recognize  it.  It  prob- 
ably Is  as  significant,  if  not  so  violent,  as 
the  revolutionary  period  in  whlcli  we  over- 
threw political  kings  and  emperors,  and 
slowly  and  tediously  put  political  power  In 
the  hands  of  common  p>eople  tiirough  the 
democratic  or  representative  process.  What 
we  are  doing  now  is  to  overthrow  economic 
autocracy,  economic  imperialism,  economic 
exploitation  of  the  masses  by  monopolistic 
classes,  to  work  out  the  proces."  and  detail  of 
economic   democracy. 

Abe  Lincoln  once  said.  "There  has  never 
been  but  one  central  economic  problem. 
That  is  how  to  keep  a  few  from  saying  to 
the  many.  'You  work  and  we  eat.' " 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  everything 
we  have  done  is  wrong,  far  from  it.  But  by 
no  analysis  that  I  can  make,  no  test  that  I 
can  apply,  can  I  convince  myself  that  we 
are  making  the  progress  we  cotild  if  we 
would  right-about-face  in  many  respects. 

But  it  has  been  worth  trying  many  of 
these  tilings  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
have  tried  them  and  thereby  convince  our- 
selves that  they  will  not  work  satisfactorily. 
A  few  years  ago  a  meteor  by  the  name  of 
Sapiro  aoomed  across  the  horizon  with  a 
sure-fire  solution  to  the  farm  problem.  We 
were  going  to  sign  farmers  up  on  watertight 
contracts,  tiirough  marketing  cooperatives, 
to  control  farm  producU  and  make  consiim- 
ers  pay  the  price  we  wanted.  Industry  did 
It  by  their  controls.  Labor  did  it  by  strikes, 
so  we  said.    But  It  didn't  work. 

Then  we  sought  tlie  McNary-Haugen  bill 
xmtLet  the  Coolidge  administration. 

Next,  the  Hoover  Farm  Board,  which 
through  Government  buying  and  selling  was 
to  control  prtces.  And  again  we  turned  to 
industry — the  farm-machinery  busineM, 
which  certainly  did  control  prices  through 
regulated  production— to  get  an  industrial- 
ist who  could  show  us  how  to  do  it.  Mr. 
Legge.  who  left  a  llOCOOO-a-year  Job  to  do 
it  for  agrictilture.  We  accumulated  sur- 
pluses that  only  the  war  saved  us  from.  The 
oncoming  depression  finished  tliat.  We  said 
it  failed  because  we  dldnt  control  produc- 
tion, wiiich  led  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  This  resulted  in  the  setting  \xp 
at  a  bureaucracy,  about  which  so  many  are 
now  complaining — with  implications  of  in- 
creasing statetsm  tliat  aeems  In  considerable 
variance  with  our  long  tradition  of  indi- 
vidualism and  Independence. 


So  liere  we  have  both  legialative  and  eco- 
nomic action  attempu  to  return  to  farmers 
the  prices  tliat  we  thought  to  be  deserved. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  Uiat  this  effort 
was  abortive.  Some  good  lias  been  derived 
from  the  experience.  At  least  we  know  some 
things  that  won't  work. 

If  nothing  else  lias  liappened  as  a  result 
of  these  legislative  attempU  to  solve  the 
farm  problem,  at  least  there  has  come  a 
strengthening  In  the  determination  of  farm- 
ers to  continue  to  expand  their  self-iielp 
action  through  the  still  further  development 
of  cooperative  marketing,  cooperative  pur- 
chasing, cooperative  electric  utilities,  cooper- 
ative finance  and  Insurance,  and  consumer 
cooperatives. 

And  I  hope  that  nothing  I  say  here  Is  taken 
to  mean  that  I  depreciate  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress or  the  different  administrations  to  find 
a  solution  to  this  troublesome  farm  problem. 
And  neither  do  I  wish  to  convey  tlie  impres- 
sion that  farmers  tiirough  their  general  farm 
organizations  should  lessen  their  efforts  to 
have  farmers  adequately  represented  In  leg- 
islative halls  to  oppose  detrimental  legtela- 
tlon  and  work  for  legislation  that  we  believe 
will  reflect  benefit  to  our  group  or  the  com- 
mon good. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  should  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  agriculttire  la  a  mi- 
nority group  so  far  as  votes  are  concerned. 
Farmers  constitute  only  18  percent  of  our 
whole  population.  If  we  believe  In  repre- 
sentative government,  we  must  recognize 
that  other  groups  have  the  power  to  take 
away  legislative  benefits  as  well  as  to  grant 
them.  And  right  now  we  are  witnessing  one 
of  those  periodic  swings  of  public  sentiment. 
During  the  depression  most  anything  was 
granted  to  agriculture  because  even  city 
people  are  generally  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lem of  our  farmers.  During  the  period  of 
high  prices  In  the  inflationary  period  follow- 
ing the  war.  agriculture  received  much  dis- 
credit. We  were  reminded  of  the  program 
of  scarcity  which  we  had  practiced  In  the 
past  when  people  didn't  have  all  tlie  things 
to  eat  which  they  needed. 

I  think  our  national  farm  organizations 
have  put  too  much  empiiasls  on  legislative 
controls  and  not  enough  on  economic  con- 
trols. Perhaps  It  is  better  to  say  that  we  want 
more  economic  action  even  If  we  have  no  leas 
legislative  action. 

I  do  not  IjeUeve  we  can  ever  legislate 
ourselves  into  prosperity  any  more  than  you 
can  make  people  moral  or  Christian  by  pass- 
ing laws.  If  this  Is  the  method  we  choose 
we  will  eventually  end  up  with  complete 
state  control.  Railier  we  should  use  our 
political  power  to  oppoae  monopolies  In  con- 
trol of  raw  materials,  in  distribution,  in 
flmance,  and  to  guarantee  the  greatest  degree 
of  true  competition  and  freedom  of  enter- 
prise. 

The  farm  problem  comes  about  largely 
through  tlie  corporate  or  monopoly  control 
of  prices  of  what  the  fanner  sells  and  buys. 
No  businesa  can  long  remain  solvent  that 
sells  at  wboleaale  and  buys  at  retaU.  and 
baa  no  say  about  either  price.  And  bow 
are  rou  going  to  correct  tliat  situation  by 
legiaiation  unless  you  put  Government  Into 
business  head  over  heels? 

Now  in  another  way  I  tlilnk  we  liave 
been  wrong.  We  approach  our  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  price — or  markets — 
export  demand  and  other  similar  phases 
rather  than  the  simple  one  of  the  prloMry 
use  for  agricultural  product* — namely,  food 
for  human  consumption. 

Take  the  dairymen.  They  seem  to  be 
ciironlcally  in  hot  water.  Yet  in  spite  of 
aU  protestations  they  keep  on  producing 
milk.  The  situation  reminds  me  of  a  slaty 
told  by  an  old  German  farmer  In  nortb- 
weetem  Ohio  to  one  of  our  fleldmen.     Ha 
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"Louie.  X  te^i  books  Uke  the  boy*  at 
unlTemtT  t«U   me   to  aad   e«eh   jtmr. 
•ooordlng  to  the  books,  I  loee  nx>ne7.    But 
S  7*an  I   buy   a  new  farm — I  cant 
tt.  unless  It  Is  the  manure  they 
oo." 

I  daa*t  mesn  to  beUttle  the  problem  of 
tb0  dairymen,  but  I  sincerely  bellcTe  If  they 
win  begin  to  thlnX  tn  terms  of  how  to  get 
more  mlllc  at  a  tower  retail  price  Into  the 
moQths  of  huni^jy  people,  we  will  be  on 
Ibt  way  to  finding  the  method  of  getting 
nto  th?  pockets  of  dairymen. 
hare  tried  most  every  restrictive 
approach  we  know  about,  such  as  using 
the  health  departments  to  shut  out  com- 
peting aollk.  refitting  to  let  retail  stares  re- 
flect possible  savtngs  to  oooaaaoers  as 
afainst  door-to-door  dellTcry.  a  tax  on  oleo- 
marsarlBe,  a  wasteful  system  of  collection 
and  Aatrfbatlon  of  milk,  to  say  nothing 
of  letting  milk  distributors  through  good 
and  bad  years  get  away  with  a  reium  on 
their  tn  Test  men  t  that  Is  way  out  of  line  for 
any  normal  return  on  average  bu  sin  ess. 
are  definite  examples  of  trying  to 
prices  by  restrictive  methods. 
And  I  am  sure  that  fanners  are  not  going 
to  Improve  their  chances  of  success  if  farm 
laadtrs  keep  up  their  long-time  criticism  of 
labor.  We  may  not  like  what  aune  labor- 
OBloa  laaders  say  or  do.  but  they  have  Just 
as  nuach  right  to  cvganlze  to  protect  their 
ynftmr  tntcrests  as  farmers  have.  And  the 
piAlle  tfoas  not  IJce  what  some  farm  leaders 
advocate,  according  to  some  articles  that 
appear  in  the  metropolitan  press. 
A  fwy  suooaaaful  Boston  retail  merchant 
Mltf  that  no  busiasM  arcr  really  sue- 
that  fights  Its  eortomers.  Railroads 
losig  since  learned  this  and  are  aggres- 
aCvdy  aoving  away  from  the  old  publlc-be- 
pbUoaophy  that  characterized  the 
of  tb*  Tanderbllts.  the  Ooulds.  and  the 
Working  p<K}ple  are  farmers'  best  cus- 
Tb*  first  thing  paoplc  wtth  aver- 
do  wb«n  they  gat  more  wagaa  Is 
Bort  money  for  food. 
tbe  fact  that  dtirlng  and  since  the 
wb«n  the  average  city  worktngman's 
being  raised,  the  cons\imptlon  of 
17  percent  over  prewar.  This 
T*f— ****»  was  true  for  practically  every  other 
agricultural  commodity. 

tt  wouUi  appear  that  Incrsaaad  wages  to 
labor  ought  to  be  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  Im  raastfl  income  to  farmers.  Just  as  better 
to  farmers  will  be  reflected  in  more 
power  on  the  part  of  farmers  for 
•DppUaa  made  by  lalsor. 

Thia  Is  true,  and  wotild  be  even  more  so 
if  our  distributive  systems  didn't  take  so 
much  from  both  the  farmer  and  city  wage 
earner.  In  fact,  until  we  overcome  the  mo- 
uqMlSca  and  w.<tste  in  distribution  and  pro- 
^MttOB.  such  as  manufacturing  and  control 
of  rmv  materials,  neither  the  fanner  nor  the 
waCB  aamer  will  receive  the  return  that  he 
ought  to  get  and  can  get. 

And  that  brings  me  to  my  principal  sug- 
gestion. There  ts  not  much  use  tn  arguing 
whether  what  baa  gone  before  is  right  or 
wrong.  As  we  faea  the  futtire  we  must  use 
tba  past  as  a  guide  and  to  ascertain  what  la 
to  be  oxir  future  course  of  action. 

Are  we  going  back  to  the  old  lalssez-falre 
economy?  Are  we  again  going  to  take  up 
the  mad  race  to  exploit  people  as  well  as 
for  the  profit  of  a  chosen  few?  Are 
firtBg  back  to  ttiat  ruggad  tndi- 
vKlualtsui  wnsffw  afary  aatioa  and  avary  per- 
son locks  out  only  for  MmmU  aad  let  the 
devU  take  the  hJndmoet» 

Well,  if  we  d<),  the  devU  wui  get  moat  of 
«s  by  dividing  ua  still  furthiT  into  camps 
of  haves  and  have>nota.  and  finally  ve  wUl 
face  the  third  world  arar. 
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Third,  the  fullest  effect  of  the  lowering 
of  costs  must  be  passed  back  to  the  user 
or  consumer.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  If  the 
Increased  savings  of  such  effective  reduction 
of  costs  are  returned  to  Invested  capital  held 
by  a  few  people. 

There  Is  an  erroneous  impression  abroad 
that  lower  prices  mean  unemployment  and 
lower  farm  returns.  Just  the  opposite  can 
be  true.  As  a  farmer  lowers  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  getting  the  food  to  the  wage 
earner,  he  can  work  for  less  money  which  In 
turn  lowers  industrial  costs,  which  In  turn 
lowers  farming  costs,  and  so  on.  This  ap- 
proach will  benefit  everyone,  not  Just  a 
few.  Granted,  this  cannot  happen  over- 
night. Also,  some  groups  will  be  temporarily 
out  of  balance,  but  aren't  they  now? 

Now  all  this  can  be  accomplished  within 
the  framework  of  democracy  and  representa- 
tive government.  Certain  Industries  have 
partially  demonstrated  this  already,  notably 
the  auto  induatry.  As  they  lowered  coats, 
their  markets  have  Increased,  since  more 
people  were  able  to  buy  automobiles. 

To  Implement  this  new  approach  I  feel 
that  two  factors  will  be  important. 

First,  Is  the  cooperative  movement.  And 
when  I  mention  this  I  mean  all  phases  k  thia 
people's  movement.  There  Is  cooperative 
marketing,  cooperative  processing,  coopera- 
tive finance,  cooperative  buying,  cooperative 
utilities,  cooperative  services  of  all  kinds  in 
which  people  can  benefit  by  reduction  of 
waste,  guaranty  of  quality  and  proper  use, 
proper  adjustment  of  service  to  needs,  and  of 
coiu-sc,  very  vital  to  the  whole  scheme,  the 
return  of  savings  to  the  lisc  of  member  and 
patron  of  the  cooperative  unit. 

I  call  the  cooperative  movement  a  catalytic 
agent.  A  catalytic  agent  is  a  chemical  that, 
put  in  with  other  chemlca's.  brings  about  a 
chemical  change  wtalla  the  agent  Itself  re- 
mains as  la,  or  stable. 

The  entrance  of  cooperatives  into  various 
fields.  If  sxiccessful.  ma.'ies  other  businesses 
do  certain  things  they  bad  not  been  iolng 
before.  This,  to  me.  is  the  evolutionary 
way  of  getting  things  changed  or  accom- 
plished. 

My  hope  Is  that  in  the  not -too-distant  fu- 
ture city  dwellers — on  a  vast  scale  through- 
out the  land — will  take  up  consumer  cooper- 
ation. And  there  is  evidence  they  are  begin- 
ning to  do  so.  If  they  do  that,  farmer  co- 
operative groups  can  then  contract  direct 
with  these  urban  groups  to  supply  certain 
food  products  and  In  this  way  we  can  go 
around  tlie  present  monopolies  that  control 
distribution  and  manufacturing,  in  many 
cases.  And  I  am  sure  that  farmers  will  need 
the  volume  of  business  In  cooperative  cban- 
nels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legislative  .«up. 
port  of  lirban  people,  to  bring  mto  being  an 
economy  of  abundance.  The  old  system  of 
exploitation  will  not  give  up  easily. 

Second  Is  the  place  of  Government  In  the 
scheme  of  things.  The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
was  one  of  the  first  farm  organizations  in  the 
early  thirties  to  object  tu  the  restrictive  fea- 
tures of  the  AAA  program,  also  the  regimen- 
tation. We  said  If  you  ask  the  Government 
to  do  something  for  you,  you  inevitably  put 
the  Government  in  a  position  to  do  some- 
thing to  you. 

And  to  plow  up  cotton  and  kill  little 
pigs,  pay  farmers  to  restrict  production,  is 
social  and  economic  suicide,  so  long  as  any- 
one, anywhere  In  the  world,  is  hungry  or  Ul- 
clothed  and  Ill-housed. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  and  the 
world  that  the  soil  conservation  and  im- 
provement phases  of  our  national  agricul- 
tural program  outdid  the  reetrlction.  Im- 
proved fertilization  and  hybrid  seed  com  also 
played  their  part,  so  that  we  have  had  ample 
Xood  to  met  the  unprecedented  demands  of 
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our  civlllanfi,  armed  forces,  and  lend-lease 
during  the  war  and  tremendously  Increased 
demand  for  food  since  the  war. 

And  farmers,  of  course,  have  done  a  grand 
Job  of  producing  hi  spite  of  shortages  of 
labor,  materials,  and  other  deterrents. 

People  today  are  grumbling  about  Gov- 
ernment regtilatlons.  To  me  this  Is  a  nat- 
ural sequence  to  our  demands  that  Govern- 
ment help  industrv,  labor,  and  agriculture. 
I  do  not  feel  nearly  as  critical  of  Govern- 
ment as  some  seem  to.  simply  because  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  our  own  fault,  as  a  people. 
People  have  In  their  own  hands  the  tools 
to  fashion  their  own  destinies.  If  people  will 
do  more  things  themselves,  there  wUl  be  less 
for  Government  to  do. 

We  worry  about  taxes.  The  same  answer 
holds  true  here,  outside  of  war  costs,  of 
course.  If  people  will  do  more  things  them- 
selves in  a  voluntary  cooperative,  free  en- 
terprise way,  the  Government  will  have  to 
do  less  and,  therefore,  spend  less  tax  money. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  Govern- 
ment by  itself  initiates  Uttle,  if  anything. 
Government  Is  ptished  In  by  the  demands 
of  the  different  segments  of  society. 

If  these  economic  groups  would  get  to- 
gether around  a  table  and  do  a  better  Job 
of  solving  their  own  problems  by  Individual 
and  group  action,  as  well  as  to  put  their 
heads  together  to  work  out  the  details  of  an 
economy  of  abundance  and  each  one's  part 
in  It — then  they  would  not  leave  much  for 
Government  to  do  except  to  run  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  Post  Office  Department.  And 
no  one  would  object  to  the  Government  do- 
ing that— at  least  I  think  so. 

By  news  releases,  advertisements,  and  the 
radio,  certain  business  Interest*  today  are 
trying  to  resell  Americans  a  belief  in  them- 
selves. They  Indulge  In  endless  prattle  about 
the  rree-enterprlse  system  and  Its  advan- 
tages. 

I  don't  believe  you  need  to  sell  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  personal  freedom,  private 
ownership  and  enterprise,  and  the  repre- 
sentative form  of  government.  The  average 
American  believes  in  all  this — but  he  needs 
a  practical  demonstration  that  he  can  par- 
ticipate In  and  share  In  Its  benefits  to  the 
fullest  extent — and  not  Just  talk  about  it. 

Now.  personally,  notwithstanding  my  per- 
sonal prejudices  and  desires.  I  see  little  on 
the  horizon  to  convince  me  that  we  can  bring 
about  an  economy  of  abtmdance  without  a 
lot  of  government  initiation  and  control. 
And  It  need  not  be  permanent  or  detrimental 
if  people  in  this  country  will  assume  the 
responsibility  that  is  theirs  as  citizens  of  a 
Republic  such  as  ours. 

And  my  hope  Is  that  as  people  gain  in 
wisdom  and  effective  group  action,  they  can, 
through  their  own  voluntary  groups,  take 
over  alter  government  has  Initiated  the  pro- 
gram, and  ease  government  out.  It  is  true 
that  government  seldom  gives  up  a  function 
but  that  doesn't  mean  It  cannot  be  done  IX 
we  are  willing  to  accept  the  full  responsi- 
bilities of  Individually  participating  In  a 
democratic  representative  government. 

To  be  realistic  I  must  also  record  that  If 
farmers,  or  laborers,  or  indiistry  by  them- 
selves adopt  a  program  of  abundance  without 
other  segments  doing  It  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  of  course  fail.  This  Is  a  Job  we  must  do 
together. 

Specifically,  then,  what  Is  the  Job  to  be 
done? 

1.  Since  we  know  what  constitutes  an 
adequate  diet — let  us  first  figure  out  what  Is 
our  potential  power  of  consumption.  This 
basic  research  would  not  be  difficult. 

2.  Secondly,  It  would  then  become  a  gov- 
ernmental function  to  plan  production  based 
upon  the  necessities  of  an  adequate  diet  for 
ail  of  our  people. 


3.  Once  we  can  dstermine  what  it  Is  In 
the  best  Interests  of  vhs  health  of  ovur  Nation 
to  consvune  and  when  we  have  made  certain 
that  we  produce  only  to  satisfy  that  con- 
sumption, then  we  mi;:st  see  that  there  Is  a 
free  flow  of  these  food  commodities  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
These  recommendations  can  liecome  realities 
by  the  voices  of  the  people  being  heard 
through  government  and  through  their 
coopieratlves. 

Farmers  should  Insist  through  their  na- 
tional farm  organizations,  that  government 
more  actively  oppose  and  dissolve  monopo- 
listic practices  wherever  they  exist. 

Also  that  government  action,  so  long  as 
It  Is  necessary,  should  be  directed  toward 
Increasing  consumption  rather  than  restrict- 
ing production — as  for  example,  rather  than 
paying  farmers  to  restrict  production,  it 
should  be  made  possible  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  farm  products  such  as  through 
the  food-stamp  plans. 

Also  to  eliminate  monopolies  In  the  manu- 
facturing and  distribution  of  such  commod- 
ities as  lumber,  electricity,  raw  materials, 
farm  machinery  and  the  like  so  that  farmers 
can  buy  these  commodities  and  other  neces- 
sary items  cheaper. 

These  and  other  steps  If  taken  would  lead 
to  true  free  markets,  real  free  enterprise  and 
competition. 

Restrictions  are  the  real  cause  of  unem- 
ployment and  consequent  low  farm  prices. 
When  existing  producers  have  so  many  hooks 
In  the  market,  the  market  Is  less  tempting 
to  new  producers.  When  old  capital  is  well 
protected  against  loss,  new  capital  would 
rather  Join  the  old  than  to  try  to  lick  It. 
The  odds  favor  Idle  or  timid  capital.  And 
when  money  is  Idle,  so  are  men.  And  our 
whole  business  structure  collapses. 

It  Is  well  known  that  production,  and  the 
wages  and  profits  it  creates,  must  all  be  spent 
promptly  on  consumption  or  Invested 
promptly  in  new  enterprise,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  original  production. 

Which  way  do  the  American  people — In- 
cluding businessmen,  farmers,  laborers,  want 
to  go?  Do  you  want  an  economy  of  scarcity 
or  an  economy  of  abtmdance?  The  decision 
Is  In  your  hands — what  you  decide  will  shape 
America's  well-being  In  the  years  to  come. 
We  can't  avoid  that  decision. 


Do  We  Want  Socialized  Medicine? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  27.  1949 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Walter  P.  Tunks : 

DO    WB    WAXT   SOCIAUZSD    MEUCIMST 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  a  matter  which 
ought  to  be  of  concern  to  every  American — 
the  threatened  loss  of  some  of  our  precious 
freedoms.  It  may  be  that  someone  will  try 
to  read  political  bias  Into  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  or  accuse  me  of  being  the  advocate 
of  the  status  quo.  Well  nothing  Important 
can  ever  be  said  without  the  risk  that  some- 
one will  twist  it  to  his  own  prejudice  and  par- 
tlaanship.  That  is  what  brought  Jesus  to 
the  cross. 

The  scribes  and  pbarisees  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  if  Jesus  had  stayed  within 


the  patterns  of  conventional  religion.  But 
when  Jesus  Insisted  that  religion  be  taken 
out  of  lU  dusty  pigeonholes  and  applied  to 
the  problems  of  everyday  living — business 
and  government  and  all  human  relation- 
siilps — the  traditlonlsts  objected  and  con- 
spired to  put  Jesus  to  death.  In  our 
churcnes  today  there  are  still  people  who 
insist  that  the  minister,  like  the  shoemaker, 
should  stick  to  his  last.  Let  him  preach 
the  old-time  religion,  by  which  they  often 
mean  "pie  In  the  sky,  by  and  by"  as  If  re- 
ligion were  meant  only  to  secure  us  a  safe 
passport  into  Heaven,  but  not  at  all  con- 
cerned with  what  happens  to  us  here  on 
earth.  That  was  not  the  mind  of  Jesus.  Ha 
was  indeed  concerned  with  men's  souls.  But 
he  knew  there  Is  no  vse  preaching  to  empty 
stomactis.  He  knew  that  soul  sickness  can 
be  caused  by  physical  disease  and  mental  ill- 
ness, and  he  reached  out  tender  hands  to 
heal.  Anything  that  pertains  to  the  welfare 
of  man,  he  maintained,  is  the  rightful  field 
of  religion. 

He  advocated  no  special  form  of  govern- 
ment— but  he  did  launch  out  at  graft  and 
corruption,  and  drove  out  of  the  temple  the 
rascals  who  were  turning  religion  Into  a  pri- 
vate racket.    Jesus  never  advocated  any  po- 
litical or  economic  theory — he  did  talk  about 
the  timeless  principles  of  Justice,  mercy,  and 
righteousness.     He  Ufted  religion  altogether 
out  of  the  realm  of  legalism,  and  said  that 
no  man  has  done  enough  until  he  goes  that 
hard  second  mile  far  beyond  the  comptilaion 
of  law.    Jeaus  set  up  no  league  of  nation*— 
but  be  cut  straight  through  racial  liatradB, 
and  sectarian   prejudices,   and   nationallstle 
pruie — by  talking  about  the  kind  of  neigh- 
bor llnesa  and  good  will  that  picked   up   a 
wounded  man  on  a  dark  road  and  cared  for 
him.     And   the   hero   of   that   story   was   a 
despised  SamariUn.  as  if  Jeaiu  would  have 
us  understand  that  we  can  never  deal  fairly 
with  any  man  except  as  we  see  blm  as  our 
brother,  and  In  spite  of  his  color  or  his  craed. 
recognize  In  him  something  that  is  precious 
to  God.    If  someone  suggaata  then  this  morn- 
ing that  I  am  talking  outalde  the  field  of 
religion,  I  can  only  refer  you  to   the  New 
Testament,  and  Jesus'  Insistence  that  any- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  welfare  of  man   Is  the  rightful 
concern  of  us  all. 

I  believe  it  is  high  tune  for  church  people 
-  to  be  aroused  to  what  is  happening  In  oiir 
country.  For  unless  Americans  rise  now  to 
defend  their  liberties,  as  our  forefathers  did 
at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  we  shall  awaka 
some  dav  to  find  owr  freedom  gone,  and  our- 
selves living  under  state  socialism,  under  a 
completely  planned  economy  of  government 
directives,  told  In  minutest  detail  what  we 
can  do  and  what  we  cannot  do. 

Lets  be  perfectly  clear  on  one  point.     The 
Christian  church  Is  not  wedded  to  any  eco- 
nomic system.     Throxogh  the  centuries  It  has 
Uved  imder  many  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment.    The  church  has  only  one  standard  by 
which  it  Judges  economic  systems  and  gov- 
ernments—how weU  do  they  minist«  to  the 
needs  of  the  common  man,  giving  him  health 
and  happiness  and  the  freedom  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
Some    of    us    recognize    that    ovur    so-called 
American  way  of  life,  by  which  I  mean  otir 
constitutional  form  of  government  and  our 
compeUtlve  system  of  free  enterprise,  are  not 
without  serious  defects.    But  we  believe  that 
with  all  our  faults  and  imperfections,  the 
American  wav  of  life  has  given  more  free- 
dom, a  higher  standard  of  Uvlng,  and  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  more  people,  than  has 
been  achieved  under  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment.   We  believe  that  the  fundamental 
principles     on     which     this     Republic     was 
founded   are   sound   and   worth   preserving. 
But  complacency  will  do  more  to  destroy  the 
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Anenca  vt  toT«.  than  all  th«  ouutd*  tncmlca 
Uiat  cftn  be  raa^MI  sfminst  at.  Today  •  cold 
w  te  belBf  dkwMI  i«iiaat  th«  cfewch  hj 
a  p!ith3*cf*y  vMdl  !•  cfMSiy  and  •«o«(^dly 
■lliilillii.  Mid  hm  fMBfely  atattad  Ita 
o(  dassofteg  an  rallglcm  that  la  dq« 
▼tent  to  ttoa  atata.  Tb«  amadnf  thlag 
Ihia  aWaOaM  la  that  ao  OMmy  Amarloai 

w  MCMiieaiiiid  atoom  what 
That  U  our  r«al  danfftr— 

tba  thwat  a  communtani.  r«i- 

OHB  aa  that  la— bat  th«  tatharcr  of  our  own 
paopla.  the  aplrtt  at  dtfeatlam  that  prvralla. 
tha  fviwral  f««Ilng  that  the  world  to  drlltln^ 
>pwafda  coOecttTtm.  and  that  thara  to  noth- 
t]^  wa  M  txMhTldaals  can  do  ahoot  tt. 

We  hear  %  let  at  talk  today  abcut  f!>»  ^ 
at  lUghU  and  tha  fraedom  tt  gutfaMaaa 
arary  American  cttiaan.  1m\  It  time  for  u» 
to  draw  oo  a  bill  of  dotlea  and  responalbiU- 
tles  and  sertoosly  cona»der  tha  obUgattcos  of 
good  etctttnahtp?  Wa  ftaatrlrana  love  the 
word  ■Mbaitj"  We  ataap  tt  oo  our  coins. 
We  f«ng  It  It.  our  national  tnthama.  We 
ththk  of  It  M  a  part  at  the  wry  air  we  breath. 
In  all  the  earth  where  will  you  And  any  peo- 
ple anjoytng  ao  much  freedom.  Tet  how 
groaaty  tha  word  "Uherty"  can  be  abuaed. 
Out  tn  the  harbor  of  Hew  York  standa  that 
gxaat  symbol  of  «-hat  Amartca  atanda  tct— 
freedom  of  opportunity  for  all  who  eone  to 

It   to  not   by   chance  that  the 

Liberty  holds  In  her  hand  a  lighted 

Vor  unaaillglManed   liberty  is  not  a 

but  a  eoaaa.    It  may  lead  to  the 

kind  of  slavery      "O  Ubarty."   er.ed 

Moland.  on  her  way  to  tha  aeaflold. 

"what  crimes  have  been  committed  In  thy 
)."  In  the  French  Rerolutlon.  the  cry 
up.  -Uberty.  equality,  fraternity, "  but 
tha  ntfa  of  tarror  the  carts  were 
tha  straats  carrying  their 
helplaaa  vtettaiia  to  the  guillotine.  Under 
Cxarlat  rvla  tha  paaaaats  at  Ruaala  suffered 
cmd  wrong,  until  the  Ineritable  day  of  reck- 
oning eama.  But  see  what  happened  as  the 
puMiutum  swung  trcm  oue  extreme  to  tha 
oChar.  In  the  name  of  liberty  a  new  govern* 
ent  was  set  up  dedicated  to  the  cauae  of 
MP  Ban.  But  m  reality  it  has 
only  tha  substttuuon  of  one  form  of 
atovary  for  another  We  gat  only  gUmpses 
at  wtaat  foaa  on  behind  tha  iron  curtain,  but 
the  maaaaa  ox  people  still  Utc  under  tyran- 
pciloe  surveillance,  and 
ara  not  different  now  from 
tlksy  wan  tndar  tha  Cxars.  Mllllona 
,  hardly  call  their  aoula 
thetrown. 

Yoa  ara  th'"^"g  perhaps  that  It  can't 
fe^yaa  beta.  I  hope  you  arc  rlsht.  Look 
•t  some  of  the  thln«i  that  are  liapgantm 
hcra.  Do  the  Amarlean  people  waat  mt- 
daliaed  medicine?  There  to  tremendous 
laaaaiiia  in  that  direction.  Medical  men 
ara  wall  ewara  that  there  are  grave  defects 
In  ov  laaaant  lyawii.    AH  too  balaMdly  the 

haa  aak  up  a 
to  aorrect  present 
to  pawlda  aaora  doctors,  and  better 
alMaper  aadleal  care  for  the  aaaaaaa  of  . 
pts.  liany  a  parson  wtthln  sound  of  my  volea 
baa  discovered  from  hto  own  experience  bow 
rrttleal  tha  abortava  of  doctors  to.  Be- 
eantly  I  waa  beapNallaad  In  ICaml  FU..  with 
a  vlroa  infection  Tbat  laid  me  low  for  many 
days.  Setiousir  Ul  and  with  a  high  faver. 
I  waa  In  tha  hoefMal  for  over  94  hours  wttb> 
ofW  vlattattaa  INto  altbar  a  0omor  or  tn- 
I  am  aoi  MaalbL 
erttletahiff  tba  boapMal. 


f  aai  aaytag  to  that  Mm  ery 
tmm  tba 

itioB  Of  sttuatldba  Uki  that 

and  cant  gat 


to  whathar  tha  cure  that  to  being  propoaad 
In  tha  form  of  aoalaimd  ■adicine.  isn't  wursa 


than  tha  w  ongs  it  proposes  to  right.  Other 
eountrlaa  lava  tried  aoclalixsd  medicine. 
How  did  It  work  In  Oprmany.  and  In  Franca 
and  In  Nev  Zealand?  We  had  better  And 
out  before  we  jump  at  aodaltaid  aaadtelaa 
as  a  cvtn-\  il.  For  8  monttaa  Aiglaatf  baa 
been  trytnf  roclallaed  medicine — too  short  a 
period  for  anyone  to  evaluate  its  ultimate 
results,  but  long  enotigh  to  reveal  Its  obvious 
defects — tb  s  Increased  burden  it  plaeea  upon 
both  the  c  cctors  and  hospitals,  tha  super- 
ficial exami  latlons.  and  Inadequate  diagnosis 
that  are  tte  lnevltiU>Ie  result  of  hurry  and 
pressure  ai  id  mass  treatment  of  patients. 
The  longeai  queues  in  Bnglind  today  are  no 
longer  In  f  ont  of  food  stores — but  in  front 
of  doctor's  oOces.  It  la  all  very  alluring  to 
promtoe  fr«  s  spectacles  and  free  dentures  to 
anyone  tha :  needs  them.  But  who  pays  the 
bills?  Whit  government  gives  away,  the 
average  clt  laen  pays  for  by  Increased  tax- 
ation. The  re  is  no  other  way  to  pull  rabbits 
out  of  a  hit.  Somebody  haa  to  supply  the 
rabbits  of  g  jvemment  spending.  Do  we  want 
medicine  li  i  this  country  to  get  all  tied  up 
with  poUt  cs.  Government  red  tape,  and 
bungling  1:  lefflciency?  Well,  that  Is  what  Is 
being  prop<  aed  In  the  plan  which  the  Federal 
Security  As  ency  Is  backing — calllrg  for  com- 
pulaory  he  Uth  Insurance.  It  to  based  on 
two  theorl<  s.  both  untrue  to  facts.  First.  It 
assumes  tl  at  our  national  health  is  In  de- 
plorable sh  ipe.  Second,  that  adequate  medi- 
cal care  foi  all  can  be  provided  only  under  a 
compulsor  system.  "The  truth  Is  that  with 
all  the  del  sets  of  our  present  system  of  an 
Independei  t  medical  profession,  we  have  the 
best  healt  i  record  of  any  nation  In  the 
world.  In  our  generation  20  years  of  life 
have  been  added  to  the  average  expectancy 
of  Individ  jals  at  birth.  Disastrous  epi- 
demics ha'  e  been  virtually  eliminated.  We 
have  stron  jer.  better-fed  children  than  any 
nation  on  earth.  A  child  bom  today  Into 
the  famiij  of  the  average  American  wage 
earner,  wtt  lont  state  medicine,  haa  the  high- 
est life  e>|  letancy  tn  the  world. 

Lenin  sa  d  thut  "socialized  medicine  is  the 
keystone  1:  i  the  arch  of  the  socialist  state." 
There  are  a  t  least  10  Communist  fronts  work- 
ing In  thl  country  In  behalf  of  social  In- 
surance. 1  )o  you  think  they  are  trying  to 
improve  c  sndltlons  In  the  United  States? 
What  the]  do  realize  Is  that  compulsory 
health  ins  irance  will  bankrupt  the  United 
States  as  t  has  exhausted  the  finances  of 
every  natl  }n  that  haa  ever  tried  the  ex- 
perimaBi. 

It  amaai  s  me  to  hear  people  suggest  that 
this  queet  on  of  soclallzied  medicme  is  no 
concern  of  religion.  It  troubles  me  when  I 
hear  the  d>teatlst  attitude  of  those  who  say 
"the  world  trend  is  slipping  toward  eoUectlv- 
tem.  there  to  nothing  we  as  individuals  can 
do  about  it  "  There  Is  something  we  can  and 
ought  to  to  about  it.  We  can  study  the 
facts.  Wb  it  we  need  now  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  a  detached  and  Impartial  con- 
atiaratioc  of  facta.  As  one  of  our  Akron 
laadars  we  I  stated  tt,  "We  AmerlcaBs  could 
veil  do  w  th  mora  cxplurlug  and  leaa  d«- 
pfortng."  Sut  In  heaven's  name,  if  we  are 
going  to  ex  )lore,  let's  experiment  forward  and 
upward,  n  at  backward.  There  to  nothing 
new  in  aoc  allaad  OMdlalna.  Wberevar  It  haa 
triad  tt  btvdanad  tha  govammant  with 
kbt.  and  tied  up  mattml  aarvloea 
to  tba  intlviduai  with  poMtlaal  and  gov- 
emaiental  red  tape,  and  lowered  standards. 

la  ■"f*'^  aaw  lu  state  soclaltom.    How 

ftflMTlean   knowing  the   pnst 

•attaetlvtom  eaa  aartoualy  niKgeet 

wt  «n  bnproee  oar  ooiantry  by  throw- 

taf  away   tba  prtualplaa  and  the  practices 

that    hav«    made    this    Nation    great,    and 

aapoualng  tha  utopiaa  of  socialtam,  tt  dif- 

for  I  la  to  bntarianit.  There  to  a  vaat 
dUTarenee  aetwaen  tba  freedom  that  cumaa 
from   self-  idmintoterad  d.<«ciptine  and   vul« 


untary  restraint,  and  the  freedom  that  la 
sectared  by  government  restriction  Tha 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Assoctatiun 
has  well  itatad  the  difference.  "An  elephant 
in  tha  aoo  has  the  foiir  freedoms  we  have 
heard  so  much  about.  He  has  freedom  from 
want,  he  to  fed  regularly;  he  has  freedom 
from  fear,  hto  enemies  the  lions  and  tha 
tigers  are  tn  separate  cages:  be  has  freedom 
of  speech,  he  can  trumpet  whenever  he  waata 
to;  he  ha*  freedom  of  belief,  he  can  think 
anything  he  likes.  The  elephant  has  tha 
four  freedoms,  yet  the  most  Important  free- 
dom of  all.  freedom  of  movement,  fraedom 
to  do  what  he  wants,  liberty  he  doesn't  have." 
Freedom,  that  to  a  name  only,  with  no  sub- 
stance of  reality,  is  secured  for  millions  of 
people  In  the  Old  World  by  subservience  to 
the  state  as  the  only  recognized  God.  If  It 
happens  over  here.  It  will  be  not  because 
the  vast  majority  of  Informed  and  fully  aware 
citizens  have  passed  reasoned  and  sober 
Judgment  on  the  merits  of  socialism,  and 
decided  that  to  what  America  needs.  If  we 
lose  our  freedom,  it  will  be  because  too  many 
of  us  took  a  defeatist  attitude,  and  let  this 
matter  go  by  default. 

You  have  every  right  to  disagree  with  what 
I  have  said  this  morning.  There  are  two 
sides  to  this  matter  But  no  good  citizen 
has  a  right  to  say  this  Is  no  concern  of  his. 
Ail  of  us  ought  to  study  the  facts  and  then 
act  intelligently.  A  great  American  once 
said  at  a  discouraging  moment  "We  have  only 
begun  to  light. '  A  great  Chrtotlan  once  said, 
"Stand  fast  therefore  m  the  liberty  where- 
with Chrtot  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not 
entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage." 
"Know  the  truth"  said  Jesus  'and  the  uuth 
shall  make  you  free."  Enlightened  public 
opinion  is  needed  now  If  we  would  preserve 
the  America  we  love,  and  move  forward  to  an 
ever  greater  future. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
appended  hereto  the  remaiks  made  by 
Mr.  David  Dublnsky.  president  of  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  at  a  luncheon  held  in  the  Hotel 
Ckimmodore  in  New  York  City,  on  Satur- 
day. April  23.  1949,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  to  him  of  a  citation  in 
recognition  of  hia  twenty  years  of  ac- 
tivity as  executive  officer  of  the  ILGWU: 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  feel 
deeply  honored  and  touched  by  thto  citation. 
I  feel  that  It  ia  a  high  dtotlnctlon  to  get  thto 
form  of  recognition  from  an  organlaatloa 
such  as  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 

And  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  most  of  thto  honor  belongs  to  the 
great  union  which  I  represent.  I  am  sin- 
cerely convinced  that  in  honoring  me  you 
are  honoring  chiefly  our  fiitiiiiMKiiMial  Union, 
and  I  am  very  happy  about  It. 

Tou  have  been  very  graeluua  to  aaanniata 
thla  annual  lunchaon  of  your  fine  orgaalaB* 
tlon  with  a  personal  event  In  my  Ufa,  tha 
ao  yearn  of  ray  sarvlee  aa  a  national  officer 
of  the  Intematloaal  Ladlaa'  Oarment  Work- 
era'  Union.  lj\  all  sincerity,  it  to  an  event 
that  baa  ail  but  eacapad  my  owu  memory. 

My  appoamaaa  hare  thla  altar  noon  at  a 
dinner  spoaaorad  by  the  League  for  Indiu- 
trial  Democracy,  to  a  symbol  of  tha  unity 


our  wnlwH  kMI 
LIO  to  an 
of  llberal-mtndad  intallaettiala. 
trade  union  drdaa.  ranging 
from  tha  IWW  to  the  tooat  oacservatlve.  it 
was  the  habit  to  be  a— pIcVwis  and  even 
hoetUe  to  the  liberal  intelllgenula.  But,  aa 
In  other  matters,  ao.  too.  there  baa  been  a 
change  here. 

During  the  laat  decade,  we  moved  into  a 
period  of  mutual  reapect  and  aastotanoe  be- 
tween the  trade  uniontot  and  the  Uberal 
Intellectual. 

The  uniona  need  the  men  and  women  of 
education.  We  need  their  skilla.  aa  writara. 
economists.  ed\u»tars.  reaoarchara,  angluaars. 
lawyers.  I  alao  aaa  the  liberal  InteUectual  aa 
a  sort  of  a  vital  unifying  force  through  which 
labor  can  convey  Its  aspirations  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  population:  teachers,  preachera, 
artists,  authors,  philosophers. 

Trade-unions  need  the  organisations  of  the 
liberate,  through  which  nonworking  class 
Indlviduala  are  drawn  Into  the  direct  work 
of  an  over-all  progressive  movement.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Intellectual  needs  the  unions. 
The  trade-unions  are  the  mass  base  of  liberal- 
ism. Thev  provide  the  manpower,  the  daL'y 
contact  with  the  workers,  with  actual  life, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  realistic  touch. 

The  middle-class  liberal  and  organised 
labor,  then,  are  mutually  dependent  At  this 
gathermg  thto  afternoon  of  the  League  far 
Industrial  Democracy,  under  whose  roof  In- 
tellectuato  and  trade-unionists  have  long 
come  together.  I  shoulc"  like  to  stress  one  Im- 
mediate Job.  I  refer  to  the  education  and 
training  of  the  youth  In  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  indiistrlal  democracy.  There  is  no 
better  way  of  educating— yes— the  educators 
themselves. 

Left  to  itself,  youth  is  neither  right  nor 
left,  reactlonarv  nor  progressive.  Hitler 
knew  it.  Stalin  knows  tt.  We  must  know 
It.  too— and  the  ppo«?ram  of  the  LID  to  to  do 
something  alJout  it. 

In  the  high  schooto  and  colleges  of  America 
there  to  a  generation  that  tomorrow  will 
formulate  the  policies  of  our  Nation.  That 
yoxmg  generation  to  the  America—and.  If  you 
please,  the  world — of  tomorrow.  We  are 
intereated  In  the  future  of  thto  generation. 
In  keeping  them  from  falling  under  reac- 
tionary and  totalitarian  control.  We  want 
the  youth  to  learn  from  our  experience. 
Through  organlaatlons  like  the  LID,  liberato 
and  labor  can  unite  their  efforts  to  educate 
the  studwits  In  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  a  dynamic  democracy. 

Jxist  as  the  relationship  between  Uberals 
and  labor  has  changed,  so.  too.  have  other 
I  Tian^rr  taken  place  tn  American  progressiv- 
Ism.  Thto  audience  need  not  be  told  about 
the  tradition  of  the  ILGWU.  Our  union  was 
naaar  a  union  that  lived  by  bread  atone,  nei- 
ther in  our  pioneering  days  of  yestartay  nor 
In  our  proeperous  days  of  today.  We  always 
sought  to  improve  the  world  as  we  found  It. 
We  felt  ourselves  a  link  In  a  great  chain  of 
proJtressive  social  forces.  The  letter  cA  Invi- 
taUon  from  Dr.  Dewey  adequately  described 
our  purpose. 

Today,  many  of  these  purposes  are  accepted 
quite  widely.  Today,  organlaed  Ubot  cham- 
piona  toctal  lafialatlon;  minimum-wage  lawa. 
tuMaployBM&t  and  old-age  and  health  In- 
suranca  lawa.  «mn  public  power  and  ^il- 
rlghta  leglaUUon.  Today.  MW^nUmit  labor  la 
in  polltlca— and.  bellava  ma.  In  politics  to 
suy.  Today,  Amarioan  labor  to  no  longer  Iso- 
latkmiat.  but  to  providing  laadar^iip  In  form- 
ing a  world  fadaration  o£  fraa  trada-unlona. 
Today,  tba  trada  wnifmr  ara.  aa  thay  anouw 
ba,  auMb  mora  than  am  afaaelM  tor  eol- 
laettva  bargaining. 

Tea.  we  have  lived  throngh  a  graat  and 
profound  change.  But  we  have  dona  mora 
than  Juat  Uve  through  It.  We  hava  bad  a 
hand  in  making  it.  We  didn't  Just  watcb 
hiktury:  we  mode  history. 
XCV— App. 15« 


Mablag  history  doaa  noi  atwaya  eonatai  o< 
chooafg  tba  path  at  least  raatatanna.  AoBia- 
tlmea  ws  must  take  tha  oouraa  at  graateai 

dlfflcolty. 

Let  me  ette  aa  aasmpla.  Durtng  the  recant 
world  war  the  aoalst  Untoa  araa  forced  by 
Hitler  to  become  our  aUy.  We  cooperated 
with  Russia  m  all  good  faith  to  defeat  tha 
Nazto 

Thto  led  to  a  period  of  great  oonfoaton 
among  American  liberato.  They  were  unable 
to  ^iif»iwgiiiBt>  batwean  tactics  and  principle. 
Whatever  waa  convenient  became  a  convic- 
tion The  mistake  waa  both  extensive  and 
exi)ensive.  It  was  a  strange  period  to  ob- 
serve: In  the  very  midst  of  a  war  against 
dictatorship,  the  liberal  was  surrendering  the 
InteUectual  and  moral  dlstmction  between 
democracy  and  dlctatorahip. 

It  was  then  very  fashionable  to  confuso 
Josef  Stalin  with  George  Wa^hington.  An 
ambassador  wrote  a  movie  script  to  prove 
that  there  was  really  little  difference  l>etween 
Vyshinsky  .Jid  OUver  WendeU  Holmes.  The 
fellow  traveler  liecame  a  bed  fellow.  Par 
anyone  to  point  out  that  Rusaia  was  stiU  a 
dictatorship  was  not  only  a  crime  against 
humanity:  It  was  also  bad  taste. 

How  well  I  remember.  I  was  then  at  tha 
very  center  of  an  attempt  to  protest  tha 
lynching  of  Henryk  EhrUch  and  Victor  Alter, 
leaders  of  the  Jewi&h  and  Socialtot  Bimd  of 
Poland.  Stalin  gave  thto  bloody  proof,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  war,  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  and  would  not  forget  hto  private 
war  against  trtie  democracy. 

Only  recently  I  thought  back  on  aU  the 
dlfllctilty  we  had  to  hold  such  a  meeting.  It 
was  brought  to  mind  by  the  world-wide  pro- 
test against  the  trial  and  sentencing  of 
Cardinal  Idndszenty.  Ehrlich  and  Alt» 
were  killed  in  secrecy— without  a  hearing,  a 
trial,  or  even  public  execution.  Yet  for 
Ehrllch  and  Alter  there  could  only  be  organ- 
ised a  liUle  meeting  because  the  liberato. 
yes,  the  American  liberals,  and  even  trade 
unionists,  would  not  have  It  otherwise. 

One  CIO  leader  was  told  by  another  that 
If  he  dared  to  come  to  speak  he  would  have 
hto  noae  poshed  In.  A  Uberal  New  York 
newi4>aper  prc»niaed  to  run  an  editorial 
against  Buasian  terror  but  somehow  never 
got  around  to  It.  A  magazine  editor,  wtio 
dared  to  protest  the  Eted  lynching  in  a  Utieral 
magazine,  lost  his  Job.  A  trade- union  editor 
who  participated  fared  no  better.  A  United 
States  Senator,  of  unquestioned  Uberal  per- 
suasion, f  aUed  to  make  an  awaited  personal 
appearance.  Finally,  an  outstanding  Social- 
ist leader  told  some  friends  that  maybe  it 
really  was  a  mistake  to  find  fault  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Together  with  a  few  others,  we  felt  we 
had  no  one  to  consult  except  our  own 
consciences.  We  then  decided  that  even  if 
an  the  world  rejected  us.  even  If  we  stood 
alone,  entirely  alone,  we  would  not  sur- 
render. We  would  protest;  we  would  cry 
out  against  thto  crime:  we  would  continue  to 
fight  alongside  Buasla  against  the  Nazi  foe, 
but  that  we  would  not  seU  our  sotila  in  the 
bargain. 

I  see.  In  this  company  thto  afttfnoon, 
tha  faces  of  aooke  who  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  ba  ooontad.  I  think  that  time 
Ha«  paid  them  the  tributa  ctf  dear  vision 
and  farsightedneaa. 

During  tha  war.  tbara  waa  much  talk  at 
tba  diStfanoaa  batwacn  oommuniam  and 
raadHn.  UbdoobCadly,  there  are  dlfferencea. 
Btit  what  Is  rsally  basic  to  what  botb 
tnunbm  and  fascism  haaa  la  wiiinwi 
Tbsy  are  both  totailtarlaa  syatsMS 
on  by  tbs  bungsr  to  sonqusr  tba  wotUL 
CoaununlSBi  caoM  ftrat.  U  was  tbs  Catbsr 
jf  raiDlsni  >ni1  nartm  Both  IfuaaoUnl  and 
Bltlw  oepisd  oMKb  flom  StaUn.  adding  bar- 
baric "UnprovsBMnta"  to  tba  lasaons  at  tbs 
tsaehcr.  Aftsr  fascism  was  spanked  to 
death,  the  Russians  proceadad  to   'improve ' 


upon  tba  "trnprovcmanta."     X 

of  man  ofauinrc  d  na^ 
alaaa  claim  to  have 
alastilctty  to  ■akiaw  Pic. 
labor 
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to  tba 


ba 

am|iihtng  from 

I  racsr  to  tha  bar- 

miniona  arw 

I  refer  to 


tba  oans 

When  communlam  and  taaetamdaAad,  t» 
waa  not  due  to  any  basMr  dMBRennm  tn 
principle.  The  clash  aroaa  from  the  fact  ttat 
t«o  imnlltartaii  ijalimi  both  bent  on  world 
Luugiiasr  mnnfTt  Uvt  aide  tiy  aide.  When 
Hitler  and  atalln  eould  not  agrsa  on  bow  n 
divide  the  Balkans,  they  f^  om 
to  war.  Had  there  really  been 
abla  differences  in  prlnclpla.  there  ecadd 
never  have  been  a  StallB-Bmer  Pact  and 
hence  there  might  very  weU  have  been  no 
World  War  n. 

Communiam,  like  faacism.  must  either  ea>- 
pand  or  explode.  The  choice  of  the  Kremlin 
IS  not  to  explode  but  to  expand,  ol  coxirse. 
That  to  why  they  organise  theit  fifth  colomua. 
engage  In  espionage,  prepare  saboteura.  in- 
filtrate  trade  uniona  to  uaptnre  or  destroy, 
penetrate  cfaurcbss,  oottsfM.  arts,  science, 
potaon  the  wella  ai  UbaraUsm.  That  to  why 
they  seek  to  captwa  tbs  ttnsglnation  and  tba 
minds  of  the  youth.  That  to  why  they  ex- 
ploit man's  love  for  peace  with  a  week  end 
at  the  Waldorf  and  with  Parto  in  the  spring. 
Baeaatae  wa.  in  tba  trads-unlaa  msiaasaant, 
were  long  ago  aimra  o«  tbia  tntaUtarlMt  abs»- 
acter  of  cnwmwrtsm,  ws  fait  tba  nsad  for 
active  and  poaitlaa  ooontar  meaauraa. 

Long  before  there  waa  a  Marahaii  plan,  labor 
had  ita  own  Marshall  plan.  We  sent  funds. 
material  aid.  and  moral  support  to  the  Iraa 
trade  unions  of  Eur(H>e,  bacauae  wa  realised 
that  free  trade  uniona  mean  baodnm  Wa 
helped  the  European  workers  beat  hack  the 
assault  of  the  Communists  within  tba  organ- 
izations of  the  workers  themselves.  In  this 
g;-eat  work,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
wrote  a  great  chapter  In  the  temal  struggle 
for  maintaining  human  freedom.  May  I 
here.  too.  be  permitted  the  Immodesty  at  «*^ 
pieaaing  my  pride  in  the  InumaUonal 
Ladiea  Garment  Workers'  Union  for  Ita  initia-- 
tive  In  thto  decisive  battle  to  keep  free  trada 
unions  really  free  from  the  Communist 
poison. 

Sul)eequMitiy,  our  Govamment  raoognlasd 
the  need  to  check  the  spread  of  oommvaban 
not  merely  by  methods  such  as  thoee  implied 
in  the  Truman  doctrine,  but  also  by  more  di- 
rect economic  rehabiUtatton,  as  in  the  Mar- 
shaU  plan  itself.  Yet.  with  all  thia.  the  key 
question  stUl  remains:  how  are  we  to  fight 
communtom,  how  are  we  to  contain  its 
spread,  how  are  we  to  arrest  ita  corrupting 
influence  upon  our  youth,  upon  our  racial 
minorities,  upon  aome  aC  our  people  who  like 
to  proclabn  from  the  housstofia  dmt  Oiey  are 
true-blue  Uberate? 

Is  a  war  agatast  Rumia  the  answer?  I  say. 
"No."  Much  as  we  hate  it.  much  aa  we  are 
convinced  that  the  Soviet  way  to  a  yoke  of 
slavery  on  the  Russian  people.  stUl  thstr  form 
of  goveramant.  theu-  way  of  life  to  the  prob- 
lem of  tbs  Basaians  themaelvea. 

For  myself.  I  am  content  to  Utt  •  Pf 
from  the  apaocb  made  by  Priildsnt  ■sossvtft 
in  Chicago  tn  1937.  tn  which  he 

world   quarantina    tbe 
_  Today,  tbs    free    world 

(DMunualsm.  Uks  fsulsm.  Is  a  Salal 
But  It  to  alsB.  libs  tasilsai.  a  bigbly 
tagioua  dIssMs.  It  to  bilsefeod  into  otbar 
flUttca  by  splea  and  mbotstna.  Its  gwms  ars 
csnisd  by  doamui  of  organtnattona  wttb 
aweat-floaadlaff  Mtlas.  It  atrtfeas  with  tbs 
ovist  of  ilMiff  sr  wltb  tba  tbundsr  sf  tbs 
Rod  Army.  Bsaaast  thto  toialHartan 
Uks  all  othsni.  intosts  anon 
world  wltb  its  l 

U  not  a  BMiisB  mdmmat   to  to  a   world 
problem. 
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To  nuOntalB  tnt 
mtac  pot 

than   tUBK 
th«  rT*"— *— '  a(  Boaitali 

or  fwpaetataaity  and  tb* 

Wt  mm  tate  pcatttv* 

to  def«aA  sad  «b 

w« 

Tbftt  ti  tb*  Tf  nrng  of  the  XCA. 
W«  BiMt  five  dMKMracT  spttlnzal  strvoctb. 
That  ti  tb«  BMiafeif  o(  oor  aid.  flnanctal 

and  titat  ia  vlif  va  bmbK  pantfl  tfea 

Wt   mxta;.   glT»   democracy    material    and 
■unary  strength   vo  dafaod  ttaatf 

o9mmtf9  froaa  cvar  balag  ondertakec  And 
tlMt  li  tlM  aMMi^iV  cf  tba  Atlantic  Pact. 
nnally.  ve  mnat  straicttacn  vorkl  democ- 
racy by  aettlnf  a  worthy  example.  We  must 
get  rid  of  our  ovn  black  sheep.  And  that's 
why  ve  must  ripaal  tha 
We  must  end 

to  educate 

aO  oar  ymiXh.  to  care  tat  an  our  sick,  to  give 
to  all  who  want  to  labor. 

tht*  erent  today  Involves  your 
trttute  to  me  personally.  I  may  be 
to  say  that,  as  I  Uatcnad  to  the 
of  the  citation  vhlch  yoa  bare  Jtist 
it  broxjghi  to  me  a  very  vivid 
recoUaetlon  that  all  these  nice  and  laudable 
thingi  yoa  haiw  Mid  about  me  and  about  our 
unlott  were  not  accomplished  overnight,  not 
through  some  magic  or  seme  lucky  circum- 
staneea.  It  was  a  long,  anluoue  atruggle — 
and  ttaa  road  ahead  may  be  aa  bard  ae  the 
road  W9  bave  tiavcvjed. 

Bat.  I  repeat,  tba  flgbt  a«ata8t  reaction  is 
cot  the  fight  of  the  labor  movement  only — 
it  is  equally  the  fight  of  every  group  and 
element  that  stands  tor  liberalism,  progre— . 
and  aoelal  betterment.  Tour 
whleb  for  more  than  taar 
rted  the  Mtcb  of  ttmmMam  for  democracy 
in  the  ii— 1»n  acbooto  et  teaming  and 
tba  younger  gronpe  at  the  general 
li    our    natural    ally    in    thla 


It  ia  bi  tbii  qiArlt  ot  comradaeblp.  with  tbla 

mtm  of  w—iiltj  of  pmpuaa  and  tntar- 

m».  Owl  I  MB  haypy  to  iohNo  this  eitatkm 

My  owB  apinoctatloit  of  tt.  X  am 

win  only  be  matched  by  the  gratt- 

of  oor  tntlra  ■■labirship — as  a  token 

at  fitiadiblp  and  good  wfB  to  be  long,  long 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  xrw  TOOK 

DC  THF  BOCaS  OT  BmOtBerrATXVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  27.  1949 


Mr    KLEIN.     Mr.   Bpttkcr. 
Watvi  Moksz.  of  Or«goo.  reeenlly  tht- 

closed  to  the  other  body  how  orgaoized 
mtdirtaf  wns  "vuakahiog"  a  doctor  who 
bad  pntmtttd  the  American  Medical  As- 
soclatiMK  anaasment  by  prohibiting  him 
from  leeturiac  to  practicing  physicians 
on  how  to  save  the  liTct  of  babies. 

TUa  calkm  dlirecmnl  for  the  lives  of 
bafelea  H  conpiiMlMd  by  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics oo  the  nc«d  for  better  medical  care 
for  baizes  A  smtmary  of  thl£  report 
Is   cooUined    in   a   column   by   Albert 


Deut5ch.   tht 
the  New  York 
13.    Under 
column  in 


tie 


noted   medical   writer.   In 

Post  of  Wednesday.  April 

ct)nsent.  I  am  inserting  this 
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iTIB  CHIUttKM 

(4y  Albert  Deutscb) 

If  the  flood  of  human  sympathy  poured 
out  in  the  tra  :1c  case  of  B:athy  Flscus  could 
be  ciianneled  nto  stream,  of  positive  action 
we  could  re»  ue,  each  year,  thousands  of 
American  chili  Iren  who  die  less  dramatically 
but  needlessly  and  Just  as  definitely  as  Katby 
did. 

A  report  has  Juat  b.^en  published  on  child- 
health  problet  IS  In  the  United  States,  a  re- 
port that  oug  It  to  prick  the  conscience  of 
literate  American.  It  contains  the 
«H^f^«^^^m  of  a  '  -year.  Nation-wide,  State-by- 
State.  county -by-county  survey  of  child- 
health  service  ; — the  flrst  of  its  kind — con- 
ducted by  the  conservative  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pedlati  Ics. 

This  epocha    survey  revealed  that: 

Millions  of  J  imerican  children  are  still  be- 
mg  cheated  of  the  benefits  of  modern  medi- 
cal science,  no  :with8tandlng  recent  advances 
in  chUd  healtJ  i. 

The  infant  c  eath  rate  la  shockingly  high  in 
some  of  our  i  tates — comparable  to  that  of 
many  so-cal  ed  backward  countries — In 
spite  of  the  fa  ct  that  Infant  mortality,  gen- 
erally, has  dec  eased  steadily  In  recent  years. 
The  national  rate  in  1946  was  34  deaths 
among  infant!  under  1  year  of  age  per  100,- 
000  live  blrthJ .  But  In  New  Mexico,  for  In- 
stance, the  tnf  int  death  rate  was  78  per  100.- 
000 — three  tli  les  above  the  average  of  the 
best  States. 

Health  and  nedlcal  care  for  children  usu- 
ally follow  t  le  dollar  sign.  States  with 
the  lowest  per  capita  Income  generally  have 
the  largest  fiimlli>8  and  the  least  child- 
health  servicei . 

Children  in  some  States  receive  less  than 
ball  as  much  nedlcal  care  as  those  in  other 
Statea. 

One-third  of  the  Nation's  3.500  pedia- 
tricians (sped  dlsts  in  chUd  dlaeaae)  are  con- 
centrated in  (nly  3  of  the  48  States.  New 
York  has  five  imes  aa  many  pediatricians  in 
relation  to  chl  Idren  as  North  Carolina. 

Hie  farther  you  get  from  b|g  cities  or 
metropolitan  i  reaa  the  leas  medical  attention 
la  available  tc  the  average  child.  ChUdren 
UTtBg  m  tsola  ed  counties  get  one- third  leas 
madlral  care  than  those  in  or  near  cities. 
Deficiencies  in  physicians,  hospitals,  clinics, 
etc..  are  most  i  narked  In  the  Southern  States. 

Negro  dillds  en  especially  cufTer  from  deprl- 
▼stton  of  mcdl  ;al  care.  Only  one  out  of  every 
four  Negro  bat  les  In  the  Southeast  Is  bom  In 
a  hoqittaL.  wh4  reas  in  some  areas  nearly  every 
baby  Is  bom  1:  i  a  hoapital. 

Children  In  some  States  have  more  than 
three  times  ss  much  hospital  care  than  thoee 
in  some  other  States.  Delaware  has  II  times 
more  hospital  wds  reserved  for  ciiUdren  tlian 
Mtelastppi  hai . 

Children  In  poor  and  remote  rural  areas 
have  far  leas  chaaee  of  getting  adequate 
health  and  n  edlcal  service  tban  those  In 
large  cities  an  1  centers  of  wealth. 

About  half  )f  the  States  have  no  mental 
health  clinic  d  ervlces  for  children  at  all. 

In  three- foi  trthfl  of  the  States  there  are 
more  than  10  KM)  children  for  every  pedia- 
trician. OsB«  al  practitioners  carry  the  main 
load  m  proTti  tog  oicdleal  care  to  children. 
Tet.  nearly  ti  klf  of  all  general  physicians 
have  had  Utt  e  or  no  hospital  training  In 
pediatrics  befc  re  entering  practice. 

Dental  serri  xa  for  children  are  shockingly 
in  m  my  States,  eqwctally  in  the 
and  tc  crra  wpMlslly  far  Negro  chil- 
dren to  the  St  uth.  The  lower  the  State  per 
eaptta  tecooae,  tbs  less  care  children  get  from 
pii»BSo  dsntls  a.  Hew  Tort  has  eight  times 
as  flMsy  dsnt  sts  in  relation  to  children  as 
has  Soath  Cm  ollna. 


Public-health  nursing  service  la  Incom- 
plete or  totally  lacking  In  three  out  of  every 
five  American  counties. 

Many  childi^n  of  school  age  live  in  coun- 
ties wlilch  have  no  organized  medical  serv- 
ices in  public  schools. 

Most  medical  schools  provide  Inadequate 
pediatric  education  to  their  students,  who 
will  have  to  spend  much  of  their  futvire  ca- 
reers as  doctors  In  taking  care  of  children. 

Behind  these  and  other  cold  statistics  col- 
lected by  the  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics In  Its  unique  survey  are  a  host  of  little 
children  who  sicken  and  die  because  they 
lack  proper  health  and  medical  care,  chil- 
dren who  are  loved  and  loving — as  was  the 
case  with  Kathy  Plscus — children  with  pre- 
cious individual  personalities,  children  who 
could  be  saved  If  we  but  will  It.  We  need 
not  stand  helplessly  by  while  they  die,  as 
we  had  to  In  the  Kathy  Incident. 

The  valuable  survey  conducted  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  has  been 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  ($3.50) ,  which  has  a  long  series 
of  distinguished  reports  on  American  health 
and  medicine  under  Its  Imprint.  The 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  co- 
operated in  the  survey,  which  was  directed 
by  Dr.  John  P.  Hubbard  for  a  committee 
beaded  by  Dr.  Warren  R.  Slsson. 

The  report  simply  tells  us  the  score:  It 
makes  no  concrete  recommendations.  But 
constructive  action  Is  Implicit  on  every  page 
and  waits  on  public  understanding. 


Donatioii  of  Surplus  Federal  Property  for 
Educational  Purposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  McSWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  27,  1949 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
Stats  of  Ohio, 
DEPARTicxjrr  or  ^trcATioif , 

Columbu3,  April  19,  1949. 
Hon.  John  McSwznrzT, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  CoNCHzasMAif  McSwmfrr:  The  Oot- 
er"or.  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  delegated  to  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 
the  authority  to  establish  within  the  depart- 
ment of  education  a  State  educational  agen- 
cy for  surplus  property.  The  agency  is  a 
constituent  unit  of  the  department,  and  was 
organized  on  January  10.  1946. 

Practically  every  educational  institution  in 
all  of  the  88  counties  within  the  State  has 
obtained  surplus  property  for  utilization  in 
its  school  program.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  thla  agency,  it  is  estimated  that 
»30.000,000  worth  of  surplus  property  (Gov- 
ernment acquisition  cost)  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  Ohio  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties. 

Prtor  to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  889.  the 
Stat'  deoartoent  of  education,  through  the 
agency,  was  authorized  to  approve  and  dis- 
pose of  Government  surplus  In  eccordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  249,  Seven- 
ty-flrst  Congress,  and  Public  Law  400.  Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress. 

House  bill  3238.  now  pending  In  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  will  permit  the  Pederal  Om'- 
emment,  through  the  several  departments 
and   independeut  agencies,  to  make  dona- 
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tlons  to  the  State  department  for  warehous- 
ing and  redistribution  to  Ohio  educational 
Institutions.  It  Is  suggested  that  you  review 
the  enclosed  documents  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  educators  of 
Ohio  and  the  State  department  believe  the 
bill  merits  favorable  consideration. 

It  Is  believed  the  proposed  legislation  to 
broaden  Public  Law  889.  is  sound  because: 

1.  States'  rights  are  preserved. 

2.  •  -"e  wn  Is  bipartisan  and  noncontrover- 

Blal. 

3.  Complicated  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
stmoent,  make  It  more  expenslv  for  the 
Oovorement  to  sell  certain  kinds  of  property 
than  to  donate  It  to  education. 

4.  Greater  benefits  vrlll  accnie  to  the 
United  States  if  the  property  is  donated  to 
education  rather  than  disptwed  of  through 
commercial  channels. 

5.  The  legislation  Is  permissive — not  man- 
datory. 

6.  A  workable  plan  *»  In  operation,  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  several  State 
educational  agencies.  Procediires  are  already 
established  and  the  machinery  for  disposal 
has  been  In  operation  from  S  to  5  years. 

7.  Congress  should  not  overlook  any  pos- 
sible source  of  assistance  that  will  aid  edu- 
cation. 

8.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation recognises  States'  rttrhts — this  has  not 
always  been  true  with  other  Pederal  agendee. 
The  States  oppose  Federal  agencies  dealing 
directly  with  schools. 

9.  Property  generated  during  peacetimes  by 
ail  we*"^**^  *^°<^  departaienu  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  of  sulBclent  quantity  to  main- 
tain a  flow  of  worth-while  goods  and  eqiilp- 
ment.  that  wiy  be  of  Inestimable  value  to 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

10.  Government  property  was  acquired  with 
the  U:qiayar's  dollar — equipment,  tools,  and 
supplies  no  tango-  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  can  be  reserrlced  by  school  shops, 
should  be  made  available  to  education. 

During  World  War  n  the  Congress  reeog- 
nlzed  the  value  at  training  in  the  pvibllc 
8ch<x>U  by  appropriating  several  btmdred 
million  dollars  from  tlie  period  Jxme  29.  1940, 
Uuough  July  »,  1946,  to  train  war  workers. 
This  money  was  distributed  and  tbe  peo* 
gn^  adalalafearod  throuyb  the  Commls- 
sloDsr,  Oil  Hod  ttatas  OSes  ct  Kducatloa.  We 
believe  the  Congrsas  mam  veeognlass  the  value 
of  a  sound  edueattaoal  pracram  In  peaoe- 
tlmes.  as  well  ss  during  periods  of  national 
strife. 

Very  tnily  yours. 

Waltib  O.  BROTor. 
Director.  Surplus  Propertp. 

Analtstb  or  FsnasAi.  Stat  una  PsaTAunwa  to 
Dohation  or  StraPtDS  Pbsohal  PaopaaTT 
Bills   to   amend   Public   Law   889   and   to 
authorize  all  Pederal  agencies  to  donate  sur- 
plus property  for  educational  purposes: 

S  859.  Introduced  by  Senator  JoHif  L.  Mc- 
Clsllaw,  of  Arkansas.  Pebruary  8.  1949  Re- 
ferred to  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures 
In  Executive  Departments.  _ 

H.  R.  3238.  Introduced  by  Bepresentatfss 
Chit  Houctiklo,  of  California.  March  3.  !••. 
Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

pusposi 

To  amend  Public  Law  880.  to  autborlae 
the  head  of  any  department  or  Independent 
agency  of  tbe  Government  to  donate  to 
1S¥  rtiprnrtT^  snd  private  nonproflX,  tas- 
saaaapCad  irb'''^  systems,  schools.  coUegBS. 
and  universities  In  the  States.  Territorlss. 
and  poMcsaions  without  east,  except  for  cost 
of  piM'fctng^  tranaportatlon.  and  delivery,  such 
mifatpaktnt,  materials,  books,  and  otiier  sup- 
pttas  as  may  be  rflnrr^^t^  or  no  longer  needed 


by  any  such  Pederal  deparUnent  or  agency 
and  which  may  be  considered  usable  for 
educational  purposes  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Public  Law 
limits  the  authorlaatlon  at  such 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Porta. 

HisToaiCAL  aaviKW 
These  bills  authorise  ail  Pederal  sgencles 
».nti  independent  departments  to  make  dcna- 
tkms  to  education  of  obsolete  at  excess  per- 
sonal property  no  longer  needed  by  the  Feu- 
erai  Government.     Precedent  for  these  bills 
dates  back  to  an  act.  approved  February  14, 
1927  (34  U.  S.  C.  648  (a) ,  44  Stat.  1096,  Public 
Law  «15,  «9th  Cong.,  ch.  133,  2d  sess.) ,  which 
permitted  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  dis- 
pose of  obaotete  acronsatical  equipment  to 
accredited  schools,  odleges.  and  universities. 
The    Secretary    of   War    was    authorized    to 
donate  the  game  type  of  aeronautical  eqtrtp- 
ment  to   sdiools.  oollegea.   and  universities 
by  an  act.  approved  May  98,  1938  (30  U.  S.  C. 
sec.  94.  44  Stat.  753,  Public  Law  534,  70th 
Cong.,  ch.  760,  1st  seH.).     A  permlSBlve  act, 
authorizing   the  Secretary   of    tl\e   Navy   to 
donate  to  educational  institutions  machinery. 
mechanical    equiianent.    and    tools   obsolete 
or  no  lOQcer  needed  by  the  Havy.  wsa  ap- 
proved by  tlie  President  May  38.   1980    (84 
U.  S.  C.  sec.  546   (c).  46  Stat.  378.  Public 
Law  249.  71st  Oong. ) . 

On  Pebruary  27,  1936.  this  statute  was 
amended  to  Incltxle  boats  and  boat  equip- 
ment (34  U.  S.  C.  sec  646  (c) .  49  Stat.  1144. 
Public  Law  453.  T4th  Cong. ) .  A  slaliar  act 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make 
donations  of  maeblnery,  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  tools  for  vocational  training  vraa 
enacted  February  28.  1936  (10  U.  8.  C.  sec. 
13SS,  48  Stat.  1147.  PuMic  Law  460,  74th 
Cong.). 

These  acts  were  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  ediMB(tlonal  Institutions  eoold  use  the 
equipoKBt  not  needed  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  train  sttxlents  and  thus  increa&e  the 
return  to  the  Government  through  greater 
public  benefits  than  wotild  be  recovered 
throagh  adc  of  the  property. 

This  piugiam  baa  resolted  in  the  donation 
of  propel  ty  of  approxlmstely  8340 ,0CO  000 
acquisition  value  to  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  48  Ststes.  Temtartas.  and 
piissiisilnni  of  this  oontxtry. 

Public  Lav  8M  was  spproved  on  the  phi- 
losophy that  all  slsasss  ai  ohaoiete  sod  sur- 
plus property  (with  tbe  exception  of  cate- 
gories of  property  exempted  by  PubUc  Law 
600)  should  be  made  avallabia  for  donstton 
by  tbe  annad  forces  for  edMBattOBSl  por- 
poaes  without  rsstricting  tbe  uw  o<  donsted 
personal  property  to  eoorsas  at  voraSlnwal 
Instruction.  The  enactment  of  this  law  has 
permitted  all  lesela  of  education  to  partici- 
pate in  the 


BASIS   or   8X1A.T1UN    AITO 

All  such  property  may  be  donated  at  tbe 
dlaeretion  of  the  bead  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  independent  agency  and  which 
the  United  States  Oommlasioner  of  Eduea- 
UOQ  may  consider  ossble  for  educational 
yiapuisi.  aU  property  which  !■  so  di—sSsrl 
Shan  be  allocated  by  the  ComoaiHiaBsr  on 
the  basis  of  needs  and  utUlzatlon.  for  trans- 
fer to  cligUala  doneea  or  to  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  or  other  State  agen- 
cies so  empowered  by  State  law,  tar  distri- 
bution to  eligible  donees. 


ADMIK  IBlBAZIOir 

By  tbe  United  States  Office  of 


don. 


onaanoir 

By  the  Uhited  States  Ofiice  of  ■dncatifin. 
Pederal  Security  Agency,  and  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies  for  surplus  property. 


cam 

History  of  tiie  program  reveals  that  all 
bonaflde  schools.  collegBB.  and  universities 
that  are  accredited  by  tfee 
partments  of  education,  and  offeriag 
ard  ctirricuia.  are  eligible  to  receive 
property.  All  institutions  must  be  tax  sup- 
pcxted  or  private  nonproflt.  tax  exempted 
under  section  101  (8)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

Tile  Secretaries  of  tike  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  still  retain  the  nght  to  make  dona- 
tions of  property  to  those  instltutians  in 
which  they  retain  special  interest.  L  e..  West 
Point.  Annapolis,  etc. 

Under  the  prop<i8ed  amended  act.  property 
would  not  be  donated  If  needed  by  other 
Federal  agencies  or  departments.  Certain 
classes  of  usabie  property  would  probably 
be  channetod  through  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply,  or  its  successor  for  screening  by  other 
Federal  agencies  or  departments  and  the  resi- 
due not  so  claimed  would  be  available  for 
donation.  This  procedure  is  now  in  effss8 
with  reference  to  armed  forces  declaratloae 
of  surplus  property  In  condition  0-3  or 
better. 

mis  hill  ts  administratively  sound,  work- 
able, and  wiU  produce  property  of  gi-eat  value 
to  education  in  relation  to  administrative 
costs.  The  several  State  educationai  s^spciei 
icr  surplus  property  employ  over  400  people 
at  a  co6i  of  $2,600,000  per  year  to  adminiater 
and  operate  tiie  program  on  a  State  level. 
Schools  of  all  levels  throughout  tlie  Nation 
tiave  expressed  a  keen  Interest  in  tlie  con- 
ttntattlon  of  this  program. 

OFOCOff 

Thte  bUl  deserves  congrssilnrnl  support 
because: 

1.  Many  of  the  types  of  property  which 
become  obsolete  or  are  no  longer  needed  by 
the  various  departments  or  Independent 
agenciea  of  the  Pederal  Government  are 
needed  and  usable  by  educational  instltu- 
tkma  for  plant  operation,  plant  maintenance. 
Instructional  use.  administration,  plant  ez- 
psniil^^  and  modernization . 

2.  Federal  agencies  and  independent  de- 
partments which  at  prirnt  do  not  have 
tiie  authority  to  donate  property  for  educa- 
tional utiliaatiasi,  iiavc  requested  that  Pulalie 
Law  889  be  aaaended  in  order  that  donstlrms 
may  be  mads  in  the  intensts  of  tmprovinc 
edneattanfll  oppuinintiiss  Isv  Amtttuok 
yowtb.  and  furtbsrlng  parsilel  rasearch  work 
In  educational  inatltutiona.  thereby  securing 
the  »«ftTimum  public  benefit  posaiiiie  tbroogb 
ttie  Ti«y-«  ot  obsolete  and  surplus  property. 

3.  Tbe  itsmes  avmflable  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  Amolcan  schools,  collages,  and  uni- 
versities src  inadequate.  No  poMlble  source 
of  assistance  should  be  overlooked. 

4.  MnTimiim  t)enefits  accruing  to  the  Gov- 
emment  will  be  realized  only  if  obsoleu  and 
surplus  property  is  donated  to  schools,  col- 
leges, or  universities,  rather  than  being  dis- 
posed of  tiirough  commercial  rhsnnels. 

5.  Contacts  made  srith  representattvss  oC 
the  armed  forces,  Departm^it  of  Agricul- 
ture, Veterans'  Administration.  Bureau  of 
Pederal  Supply,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tics, and  the  United  SUtes  Ofllee  of  Educa- 
tion, indicate  that  these  departments  and 
a^netas  favor  amending  PuliUe  Law  880.  If 
thla  bill  is  amended,  it  will  siq>plement  ttae 
adflibkMvationS  objective  of  higher  eduea- 
tiosml  standards  for  all  of  the  youth  of  the 
Nation. 

6.  H.  R.  3338  should  make  further  iegle- 
lation  with  referenor  to  the  disposal  of  Gor- 
emment  surplus  praperty  unnecessary. 

7.  Adequate  fiuui*  to  administer  the  pve* 
gram  througb  tbe  fbdsnl  SetuiHy  M^fotej. 
tbe  United  atafeSB  Oflce  of  Idaeetinn.  wiU 
yield  Uic  greatsst  maximum  benefits  to  tbe 
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ftM  to  citucaUoo. 


IPobUe  Law  tl.  MUi  Oonf.  (H.  R.  »4S)| 

lA  ad  to  praHtf*  tor  tartlMr  •docatioiua 

fTff***t  hf  «aU>ot«tac  ttw  BtenUFf  or 

W&r  to  wU  at  ttduccd  r»tH  «vtalB  ■*- 

cltfa»toato  not  la  om  lor  Ckuwiiiirnt  p«r- 

I  to  trad*,  tortinlral  a»i  pVMle  acteote 

•dttca> 
and  for 


Be  it  enaeted.  etc..  That  tlw  8ao«tar7  of 
War  be.  aod  he  Is  herpby,  autbortBRi.  under 
auch  resvUatton  as  b«  may  pTcacrlbe.  to  aetl 
at  15  par  ca&tnm  of  tbeir  eoac  to  tnda.  tacb- 
aleaL 
axMi   ether 

upon  appncattoc  la 
tOQla  as  are  •ttltable  for  their  uae 
aza  now  owned  by  the  Unttod  States 
of  jMiflia  and  are  under  the  coBtrol  at  the 
it  and  are  not  needed  fcr 
oaes.  The  money  realized 
from  the  aala  ntay  ba  waed  toy  ttht  Oacniaiy 
ot  War  to  deCtay  iTpiinaM.  aonapt  coat  of 
transportattcai.  Incident  to  dMritoutkm  of 
the  tools,  and  the  balance  shall  be  turned 
Into  the  Ttaasury  of  the  United  States  as 
m^Tf^fff'  MiM  lampCi:  Piowtat4,  That  m 
the  nant  aaif  aach  aatwial  la  oOWad  for 
sale  by  said  tneUtutlaaa  vHbaat  tha  consent 
to  writing  of  the  Dsu  alary  e(  War.  Utle 
thereto  shall   revert  to  the  United   Stataa. 

It.  Itlt. 

(Public  Law  615.  flOth  Oimg.  (BL  B.  12212)] 

An  act  autborMnc  t^^*  Secretary  of  the 
Nary  to  '"T"—  of  obaolete  aeronautical 
eqtilpment  to  accredited  srtwoia.  ooUafca. 
and  universities 

Bb  it  enacted,  etc..  niat  the  Secretary  of 
the  KaTy  t>e.  and  he  is  hereby,  authortaed  In 
hla  dlacretlnn  to  dispose  of  without  eharfe. 
taoept  for  tnaaportatlon  and  dellTery.  to 
propeily  accradltad  adboola.  eoUeges.  and  unl- 
varamcs  for  uae  In  aaiunamital  coursea.  any 
aircraft,  aircraft  parts.  tauCnananta.  or  cn- 
glnea  which  have  been  daelared  cbaolcta  by 
the  RaTy  DapartaMnt:  and  provided  that 
stKh  slTCTsft.  aircraft  parts,  and  engines  win 
not  be  used  In  actual  fUsht. 
Approrad  February  14.  1927. 


iPubUc  Law  534.  TDth  Ooof.  (&  101)1 
An  act  to  aattadaa  tba  flacratary  of  War 
to  tranafar  or  loan  acfoaaatSeal  equipment 
to  amMOBi  and  educational  Institutions 
Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
War  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  aotbortaed  In  his 
dlacretion  to  transfer  or  loan  to  maaaams 
or  property  aeersdited  schools.  coUcgaa.  and 
tmlTcrsltlea.  for  exhibition  or  instructlODal 
purpoaas.  any  aircraft,  aircraft  parts.  Instru- 
ments, or  engines  that  have  become  obsolete 
or  Impaired  to  tba  aatant  that  repair  would 
not  ba  acoooBrtrai:  ProvMed.  That  socb  air- 
craft, aircraft  parta.  or  aaftBaa  will  not  be 
used  in  acttad  flight:  ProeWed  further.  That 
no  expacaa  shall  be  caused  the  tjntted  States 
Oovanuncnt  by  the  trasafer  or  loan  or  return 
of  said  iHuiiaiiy. 
Approecd  May  at.  Ittt. 


IPahtle  Law  240.  71st  Ooag.  (S.  3186)  i 

An  act  to  authertw  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  dlspoae  at  aiafarlsl  ao  loogiBr  needed  by 
the  Navy 

Ba  ii  ammetad.  etc..  Ttut  the  Sacretary  of 
tba  Mavy  ba.  aad  he  ts  hereby,  authorttad 
la  bla  dlacrttUm  to  dispose  of.  without 
cbart*.  cxeapt  tor  tran^ortatloa  and  da- 
Uvat  J.  to  pcoparty  accredltad  ariMflla>  dsHagaa, 
aad  aaivaciAttM.  tor  vaa  ia  counaa  off  voce- 
tloaal  tntalBg  aad  taatrvcttoa.  aaeh  aia- 

equipment,  aad  tcois 


»»  may  bt  obttoieK 
thaKavy. 
Approved  May  23 


(Public  Law  465. 
An  act  toamnul 


!■»  tba  Secretary 
material  no 


tt  eiMCted 

8asauty-flrst 
St.  IttO.  entlUed 
Secretary  of  the 
no  tonger  needed 
by  atrlklng  out 
word  "toots"  and 
"tools"  a  comma 
boat  equipment."  ( 


•4th  Cong.   (H.  R.  1381)] 
Pi  Mlc  Law  No.  249.  Seventy- 
Mi  tltlfd  "An  act  to  author- 
of  the  Wary  to  dispose  of 
long  ir  needed  by  the  Navy" 
t  r..  That  Public  Law  No. 
Congress,   approved   May 
An  jct  to  authorize  the 
to  dispose  of  material 
the  Navy",  Is  amended 
word  "and"  before  the 
nsertlng  after  the  word 
oUowlni;  by  "boats   and 
In  original). 


Ni  vy 


th! 


[Public  Law  460. 
.^n  act  to  authorial 
dispose  of  tDateri4l 
Army 

Be  it  enacted. 
War  be.  and  be  Is 
discretion  to  dlspo^ 
cept  for  costs  of 
paciftng.  to  aocb 
for  nam  bi  couraea 
iuatiuetion.     such 
equipment,  and  to4ls 
no  longer  needed 

Approved 


4th  Cong.  (H.  R.  8024)1 
the  Secretary  of  War  to 
no  longer  needed  by  the 

rtfc..  That  the  Secretary  of 

hereby  authorized  in  his 

of,  without  charge,  ex- 

tn^isportatlon  handling  and 

hoola  aa  he  may  select. 

vocatiODal  training  and 

machinery,     mechanical 

as  may  be  obsolete  or 

the  Army. 

28.  1938. 


cf 


b:' 
Februa  7 


list 


jro] 


etc 


autbo  ize 


Ar 
prope  ty 
July 


(if 
tie 


educa  :lonal 
thereof 
dcnat 
purpotes 


(H.  R    3238, 

A  bill  to  authorise 
donate  surpliis 
purposes 
Be  it  enacted 

"An  act  to 
Aroay.   the  Secretary 
Secretary  of  the 
and  surplus 
poaes."  approved 
tit.  80th  Cong.), 
ing  out  the  wcnda 
889  "To  authorise 
tba  Sacretary  of  thi  i 
ct  tba  Air  POrce  to 
property  for 
setting  in  lieu 

aral  agencies  to 
educational 
the  words  "the 
Secretary  of  the 
the  Atr  Force  are 
dlacretion'  where 

and  Inserting  in 
any  departnwnt  or 
Government  is 
cretlon";   (c)  by 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Secretary  or 
1  and  inaertlng  In 
partmant    or 
striking  out  the 
Army.  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Porce 
a  and  tnaarting  in 
aa^  dapartBMBt  on 
(a»  tnaart  the 
tbe  wotda  "tax 
in  sectioa  a. 


IPuMtc  Law 

An  uct  to 
Army,  the 
Secretary  of  the 
and    surplus 


author  ze 
Seers  ary 


e  e 


Be  it  enacted 
tha  Army.  Secretai^ 
tary  of  the  Air 
In  tbair  dlacretion 
in  the 
wttbeut 


or  no  kuiger  oaadad  by 
1930. 


Cong..  1st.  sess.] 
all  Federal  agencies  to 
pertles  for  educational 


That  the  act  entitled 

the  Secretary  of  the 

of   the  Navy,  and    the 

Force  to  donate  excess 

for  educational   pur- 

2.    1948    (Public   Law 

amended   (a)    by  strlk- 

the  title  of  Public  Law 

Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Navy,  and  the  Secretary 

lonate  excess  and  surplus 

purposes*  and  In- 

"To  authorize  Fed- 

te  s\irpl\is  property  for 

(b)    by  striking  out 

of  the  Army,  the 

and  the  Secretary  of 

Hereby  authorized  In  their 

they  appear  In  section  1 

leu  thereof  "the  bead  of 

individual  agency  of  the 

authorized  In  his  dls- 

out  the  words  "the 

Force  In  which  any  such 

they  appear  In  section 

leu  thereof  "any  such  de- 

and    which":    (d)    by 

"the  Secretary  of  the 

the  Navy,  or  Secretary  of 

they  appear  In  section 

lieu  thereof  "the  head  of 

individual  agency";    and 

"school  systems"  after 

aaptertcd"  where  they  appear 


Serretary 
Nivy, 


hereby 

St  -Uclng 


wheie 


agen;y 
wdrds 


where 


lOth  Cong.    (H.   R.   5882)] 

the   Secretary   of   the 

of  the  Navy,  and  the 

Mr  Force  to  donate  excess 

f  fXHicrty     for     educational 


,  That  the  Secretary  of 

of  the  Navy,  and  Secrc- 

are  hereby  authorized 

to  donate  for  educational 

Territories,  and  pcs- 

roat.   except   for  coats   ot 


Faxe 


Stktes 


packing,  uansportatlon,  and  delivery,  such 
equi|«Mnt.  matariala.  hooka,  and  other  sup- 
plica  as  noay  be  obaolate  or  no  longer  needed 
by  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  and  which 
any  such  Secretary  or  the  United  States 
Commiesloner  of  Education.  Federal  Security 
Agency,  may  consider  usable  for  educational 
purposes. 

Sac.  2.  All  property  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  so  donate,  except 
that  donated  in  accordance  with  section  3 
hereof,  shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
needs  and  utilization  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  transfer  by 
the  owning  agency  directly  to  schools,  col- 
leges, or  universities,  or  to  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  for  distribution  by  the 
State  to  tax-supported  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  and  other  nonprofit  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  which  have  been  held 
exonpt  from  taxation  under  section  101  (6) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  except  In  any 
State  where  another  agency  is  designated  by 
State  law  for  such  purposes  such  transfer 
shall  be  made  to  said  agency  for  such  distri- 
bution within  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  may  donate  such  of  the  property 
specified  In  section  1  hereof  as  they  consider 
usable  for  educational  purposes  to  those  edu- 
cational activities  that  are  of  special  interest 
to  the  armed  services,  such  as  maritime  acad- 
emies, or  military,  naval,  air-force,  or  coast- 
guard preparatory  schools. 

Approved  July  2.  1948. 

[Public  Law  889.   80th   Cong,    (amended   aa 
proposed)  ) 

An  act  to  authorize  Federal  agencies  to 
donate  surpltis  property  for  educations^ 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  head  of  any 
department  or  Individual  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  hereby  authorized  in  his  dl£cre- 
tion  to  donate  fcr  educational  purposes  In 
the  States,  Territories,  and  possessions  with- 
out cost,  except  for  costs  of  packing,  trans- 
portation, and  delivery,  such  equipment,  ma- 
terials, books,  and  other  supplies,  under  the 
control  of  such  department  or  agency  as  may 
have  been  determined  pursiiant  to  law  not 
to  be  required  for  its  needs  and  the  discharge 
of  its  responsibilities  or  for  the  needs  and 
the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  which  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Federal 
Security  Agency,  may  consider  usable  for 
educational  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  All  property  which  the  head  of  any 
department  or  Individual  agency  may  so 
donate,  except  that  donated  In  accordance 
with  section  3  hereof,  shall  be  allocated  on 
tlie  basis  of  needs  and  utilization  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
transfer  by  the  owning  agency  directly  to 
schools,  colleges,  or  universities  or  to  State 
Departments  of  Education,  for  distribution 
by  the  State  to  tax-supported  school  sys- 
tems, schools,  colleges,  and  tmlversltles  and 
other  non-proflt  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities which  have  been  held  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  101  (8)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code;  except  in  any  State 
where  another  agency  is  designated  by  the 
State  law  for  such  piirposes  such  transfer 
shall  be  made  to  said  agency  for  such  dis- 
tribution within  the  State. 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  may  donate  such  of  the  property 
specified  in  section  1  hereof  as  they  consider 
ussble  for  educational  purposes  to  those 
educational  activities  that  are  of  special  In- 
terest to  the  armed  services,  such  ss  mari- 
time academies  or  military,  naval,  air  force, 
or  coa^t  guard  preparatory  schools. 
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Stei  and  Narscf7  luduMtrf  Have  Rttl 
SJupment  Probieau  Ahcaci — If 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1949 

Mr.  JENSE-J.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Ricoao.  I  Include  a  letter  to  me  from 
Benry  Field  of  the  Henry  Field  Seed  k 
Nursery  Co.  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Field  has  been  In  the  business  for 
over  50  years  and  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  Henry  Field  seeds  and  nursery 
stock  is  sent  into  every  State  of  the  Union 
as  well  as  to  many  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Weld's  letter  which  follows  points 
out  in  clear,  understandable  language 
just  why  it  would  be  very  harmful  to  the 
seed  and  nursery  industry  and  to  the 
general  public  to  boost  rates  on  third- 
and  fourth-class  mail,  or  to  cut  the  long 
standing  maximum  package  weight  in 
parcel  post  from  70  pounds  to  50  pounds 
or  less. 

I  respectfully  request  that  every  Mem^ 
ber  of  Congress,  and  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  Post  Office 
Committees,  give  full  study  and  con- 
sideration to  Mr.  ReW's  letter,  and  that 
be  done  which  will  be  detri- 
to  this  very  necessary  and  im- 
portant industry. 

Henst  Field  Seed  &  Nuasaai  Co.. 
Shenandoah,  Jotra.  April  21.  1949. 
Hon.  Ben  Jensen. 

House  of  Bepresentativea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Desb  Ma.  JEifSEw:  I  recently  imposed 
upon  your  time  by  writing  you  to  plead  a 
stop  to  the  tremendous  booat  in  rates  on 
third  and  fourth  class  mall  being  asked  by 
the  Postmaster  General. 

Since  then,  I  have  heard  th»e  Is  a  request 
now  fcelne  made  to  ycu  to  cut  the  long 
standing  maximum  package  weight  in  parcel 
poet  from  70  pounds  which  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful for  years  to  50  pounds  or  even  less. 

I  think  here  are  two  good  reasons  for  op- 
posing this  restriction  with  all  the  strength 
you  can  muster  if  you  are  Interested  In  pro- 
tecting millions  of  farmers  and  small-town 
buyers: 

1.  The  express  company  which  Is  trying 
to  push  this  business  out  of  the  post  office 
Into  their  own  hands  cannot  adequately 
handle  the  business  they  already  have.  In 
hundreds  and  hnmlicda  at  towns  where  there 
is  a  post  office  aad  aaeeUeat  parcel  post  serv- 
ice.  there  is  no  express  service  and  custtaMaa 
miost  drive  many  miles  to  a  town  big  SMOygh 
to  have  express  service  to  get  their  packages. 

We  get  hundreds  cf  letters  a  year  from  our 
farm  and  small-town  customers  saying  "Do 
BO*  aand  expreaa.  Ttie  last  time  you  did.  we 
fenva  to  drive  70  miles  to  such  and  such  a 
town  and  when  we  got  ttie  package,  all  the 
noraery  stock  was  dried.   Sent  it  parcel  post." 

If  the  weight  or  siae  limito  are  restricted 
fxirther.  ycu  force  us  to  use  the  Incomplete 
and  less  desirable  express  service.  Kxpress 
doaan't  deliver  in  many  caf«s.  The  pest  of- 
fice goes  on  Its  regular  routes.  Let's  see  that 
everybody  gets  service — not  Just  the  big 
towns. 

2.  Time  and  again,  our  shipments  of  perish- 
ables by  express  have  bacn  tied  up  by  strikes 
■fainst   the   cxpresa  <,»— yny   while  parcel 


post  went  OD  througli.  Thia  happened  ra- 
eently  in  the  New  Tork-Kcw  Joiey  area 
where  hundreda  at  oar  p«iahable  nuraery 
shlpmenu  were  lost  through  strike  delay. 
If  you  limit  the  size  or  weight  limits  ftnrther 
on  parcel  post,  you  force  us  to  ose  the  leaa 

tbat  pascal  poat  bosl- 

Baaa  and  handles  it  with  dispatch.  Don't  let 
the  express  company  have  it.  They  give  no 
service  to  so  many  communitlea. 

A  WtiaaaiT  Co., 
HkJiai  FnxA,  President. 
P.  6—1  have  aent  this  same  letter  to  Toat 
MxnoAT   and   Oum  D.  Juajwruw  of  Poatia 
CoQunittees. 


Nebraska  Opmions  CoBcemaif  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 
Wednesday.  April  27,  1949 

Mr.  CSULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CcNGREssioNAL  RECORD,  I  wish  to  Includc 
the  following  timely  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Southern  Nebraska  Reels- 
ter  of  Friday,  April  22,  1949. 

The  article  above-mentioned,  was 
written  by  five  representative  men  of 
Lincoln.  Nebr  .  and  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, they  are  far  superior  to  any  collec- 
tion of  opinions  I  have  heretofore  read, 
and  I  submit  them  to  fellow  Congres- 
men  and  other  readers  of  the  Cameams- 
sioNAL  Record  for  their  earnest  reading 
and  consideration. 
TBS    BwMiaa    Womoia — Labos    Lxgislaticn 

(la  this  fifth  of  its  readers'  forums,  the 
Register  a£ke<i  selected  subscribers  for  ex- 
pressions   of    opinion    on    labor    legislation 
pending  in  Coofraaa.) 
PHIIX3SOPHT  or  TKtsan  LAW  B  naoirxous 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  Public  Law  101 — 
n^Mtfth  Congreaa — better  known  as  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  makes  it  clear  that  labor 
legialatlon  in  our  day  lias  become  very  com- 
pUcated  business.  Within  these  space  limits 
one  can  speak  only  in  the  most  general  terms. 

The  main  Idea  to  tije  old  Wagner  Act  was 
an  optimistic  one.  namely,  tt  labor  and  ta- 
dustry  could  Just  be  made  to  gather  around 
the  conference  table,  they  would  of  them- 
selves hammer  out  satisfactory  agreements. 
Bxit  it  was  revoitttionary  in  that  tt  lifted  the 
worker  op  to  a  new  piane  where  he  was  equal 
in  bargaining  power  wttli  ttie  employer.  Tbe 
exercise  of  this  equal  power  waa  too  madi 
for  the  conservative  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  running  his  own  business — what  he 
called  "the  American  way  of  life"— and  the 
Tsft  BiitTi.  Act  became  the  counter 
revotntton. 

The  central  Idea  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
(speaking  In  very  general  terms )  seems  to  be 
that  labor  and  Industry  are  nattu^  enemlea 
who  «^"  never  get  along  without  Govern- 
ment Intervention  at  almoat  every  step.  In- 
cidentaDy.  it  is  an  Interesting  anomaly  to 
find  that  the  rugged  indlvidualtata  who  aay 
"that  government  is  best  which  governs 
least"  are  the  same  people  who  are  support- 
ing Taft-Hartley. 


That  a  law  shoxild  not  be  written  tn  tbe 
2ixteras«ao<OQaaMalaoto*laaB.  Rlaparliapa 
laaa  obvfcm,  bat  aqvally  tmpsrtaat,  ttax  tba 
central  porpoae  of  any  labor  law  ahould  not 
aim  merely  at  achieving  a  balance  ct 
power  batwaan  two  trraooocilahla  opponenta. 
Rathar.  tt  Hwald  baaaaw  •  ivfaida.  and  a 

}nious  relationa 
It  and  equally 
groups.  The  Taft-Hartley  law  tails  to 
ttiat  test.  It  ia  not  entirely  bad.  yet  Its  ovcr- 
aO  ai^rit  la  pimttive  and  petulant.  The 
Congresa  that  pa  sard  it  was  hof^Ang  mad  at 
Jiotan  L.  Lewia.  and  not  witlwut  raaaoo.  In 
ttia  tsBpc:  tt  set  out  to  obtain  ra*«B  Car 
an  tba  wroogs  to  industry,  real  and  tmagi'* 
in  a  doaan  years'  administration  of  the 
Act.  PeraonaUy,  I  wooid  prefer  a 
laai  vtMlictive  law,  and  ooe  more  in  line 
with  I  tiroin»enrtatlnMB  of  the  great  encycli- 
cals that  deal  vttb  vwkers  and  the  aodal 
order. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  aluxdd  go  back  to  the 
prlndplea  ot  Wagno  witii  naoesaary  changea 


to  bring  tt  up  to  date,  which  wcaild  Incitide 
the  good  Ceatoraa  fonad  in  Taft-Hartley. 

R.  T.  Malons. 

JUSTICE   IS  TBS  WOBO 

In  my  opinion,  in  the  event  that  Congreaa 
decidea  to  chaofB  ttw  faeeaat  labor  relations 
legialatlcfL.  tba  whole  saei-st  of  a  more  eflee- 
Is  to  the  appotottog  ot  a  pro- 
ent.  prolabor  tribunal  as  near  aa 
poasihie  acceptable  to  both,  to  hear  and  make 
reoommendationa  before  a  labor  altoatloa 
reachea  the  strike  peak,    loatiae  la  tbe 

When  labor  first  began  to  assert 
It  was  unorganiBed.  had  no  capital  to  m^  to 
preaant  Its  cause,  and  hence  anything  done 
tcr  It  was  an  appeaaement,  with  little 
thought  of  Jxistice. 

This  is  an  age-old  problem,  forecast  by 
Edwto  ICarkham  to  hia  poem.  The  Man 
With  the  Hoe,  written  after  viewing  MUlefa 
famous  patoting  of  a  toUer  to  th<*  Aeld. 
rkham  questioned  how  the  futur*  would 
with  this  "dumb  terror."  bowul  down 
anth  the  weight  of  the  world.  aflaBced  by 
centuries,  but  daattaad  to 
and  judge  the  world  that  a 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  a  Uvtng  commen- 
surasc  with  the  requirements  for  feeding. 
clothing,  and  educating  his  children,  and 
thia  taoiy  daetoe  ■lawdil   not   be   thwarted. 

profit  on  its  toveetaaBt.  A  tribunal  of 
Justice,  free  from  tba  eafrttal  at  either  sid^. 
working  with  an  aflMrgmcy  board  appototed 
by  the  President,  would  to  my  optnkm  leaaen 
the  number  of  strikes  and  prortda  for  tba 
common  good. 

O.  JASCxa  C08TTW. 


rsTT-numxT  ukw  sbottu)  be  azFEALxn 


In  the  best  toterest  of  most  of 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Amerleaa 
omy  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  repealed. 
This  act  is  entirely  one-sidad.  designed  to 
protect  the  toterests  of  maaacaHHat  and  to 
llwliilj  VBlonlsm.  In  ttaelf  tt  la  a  lengthy, 
campileated  document,  one  vary  dtfllcult  to 
administer.  This  act  delil>erately  buries  to 
a  mass  of  red  tape  tha  Wagner  Act's  protee- 
tioQ  for  worktta  to  bargain  ooUecttveiy. 
Many  dectataaa  aa  boportant   iaaaaa  bawa 

After  18  aaantba  ot 

it  has  craeted  a  graatsr  lack  of 

tween   wages,   prices,   and   profita,   and    tta 

provleiana    are    beginntag    to 

other  thlBCB  it  haa  aaade  tbe  aattlcment  ot 
diapatea  betwaaa   labor  and   management 

more  diflkrult,  crai 

ing.   and    ia   dmraytBg  the 

zl^ta  of  men  to  organise,  form  nntona, 

hargata  eoUaetlvety.    It  is  relevant  to  call 

■ttatitlon  to  this  part  of  the  Encyclical  am 
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Labor  by  Fop*  Vto  XXXI:  nprocUnginn  and 
empk97«n  abooM  make  frat  agraamwita  and. 
In  particular.  aboxUd  fraetT  acrec  aa  to  wafaa. 
niey  (labor  unkma)  axtot  oC  tbetr  own 
rtfht." 

Now  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  haa 
trftMl  and  tested,  tbe  apcwnra  tbcoH 
hare  admitted  tluit  important  changes 
atiotUd  be  made.  I  quote  Senator  Taft:  "I 
myaeU  would  propose  quite  a  few  amend- 
entt.' 

All  lintlTMTtnns  are  that  we  need  to  get 
from  tmiler  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and 
to  tlM  prlndptea  of  tbe  Wagner  Act 
BrlHIy.  tba  W<«ner  Act.  paaaad  by  Congraaa 
tn  1935.  waa  a  aunple.  eaaily  admlnUtared 
law  that  merely  forbade  Interference  with 
at  wocters  to  organtae.  form 
I  bargain  eoUcctlvely.  ThU  act 
not  coe-&ide<].  btcauai  tb*  Amarlcan 
I  h*Te  never  interfarad  with  the  rtghts 
at  naa^MMnt  to  bargain  eoUectlTety.  The 
Wagnn-  Act  had  a  very  benenclal  c&ect  (» 
the  American  economy. 
IB  OQoeitMloa.  tb«  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  \m- 
tmfatr.  deliberately  designed  to 
tmkmUm.  and  a  threat  to  the  eco- 
1  of  the  workers 

CHaaLCs  F.  BraoA. 

ruaUC    SXTTTLXD    TO    mJM    LBCtaLATION 

WbM  itaa  public  dMiuuada.  and  is  entitled 
to  dsMMBC  U  fair  tafWatton  that  wUl  check 
both  employar  and  labor  aitceaaes.  but  which 
at  tba  aame  time  will  not  destroy  any  legltl- 
MBM  rl|MB  of  either  labor  or  industry 

The  legislation  that  we  have  now  was  en- 
acted primarily  because  of  the  a^tation 
against  a  few  labor  leaders  and  not  because 
tiM  law  in  itself  U  s  very  good  thing.  The 
Taft-Hartley  law  rcatrtcts  labor  organizations 
from  supporting  any  political  candidate  fi- 
nancially, yet  it  permits  other  organizations 
to  lobby  and  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  for 
leglslstion  to  benefit  them. 

There  ts  no  doubt  that  labor,  the  same  as 
eapttal.  mt»t  be  kept  within  reaaonaMe  con- 
of  law  and  order,  but  these  conditiona 
lid  be  eqtiallaed  and  handled  on  tbe  basia 
that  UbcH-  Is  not  all  wrong. 

There  are  objectionable  practices  in  labor 
organization  and  there  are  objectionable  as- 
pects to  capitalism.  What  Is  it  that  is 
wroof?  It  is  of  eoorse  the  human  beings 
who  we  wrong,  thoee  who  deny  and  omit  all 
Chrtetian  principles:  as  long  as  this  condition 
exists  there  cannot  be  complete  harmony 
between  capital  and  labor. 

Organized  labor  has  promoted  better  living 
eOBdltlona  and  hlgli  eracea,  which  have  cre- 
■latf  a  prueperlty  that  Ukely  U  greater  for 
capital  than  for  labor.  Some  industrialists 
aaem  to  forget  that  labor  is  entitled  to  a 
living  wage,  to  rear  a  family,  and  to  the  com- 
forts of  life  the  same  as  are  the  men  who  hire 
them 

CMaax.zs  G.  Waltzb 

LAaoe  pufauBD  hcauss  or  aimcs  or  on* 

LXAOCa 

To  prepare  anything  on  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  would  :ake  a  volume,  so  I  will  d^al  with 
a  few  phaa.^  of  it. 

Pirst.  Tbe  act  was  psswed  primarily  because 
of  the  agitation  against  John  L.  Lewis  and 
not  because  the  law  in  itself  la  a  very  good 
thing 

OrgaBlaetf  labor  haa  promoted  better  llv- 
tag  euMdtlioua.  sanitary  work  abop*.  and 
higher  wa^es.  which  have  created  prosperity 
greater  for  capital  than  for  the  worker: 
■borter  hours,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
of  life  of  man:  and  ccuntleaa  other 
to  workers  tn  America  and  all  ever 
the  wvrUL  Tet.  because  Lewis  and  a  few 
laadart  may  have  done  things  that  were  con. 
trary  to  general  public  opinion,  certain  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  were  Instrumental 
tB  pmalng  a  law  that  wotild  deprtv*  labor 
of  HaBy  of  Its  gains. 

It  abould  be  rememttered  that  labor  or- 
ganiaatlons  are  made  up  of  individuals.  Jiut 


Lab<| 


aa    chambers    of 
turers'  aaaoctatlon^ 
but  this  law 
For  example : 
aSdavlt  that  the 
the  employer 
such  I  eeponelMltt  r 
Conamtmist  if  he 
that  there  are 


manufi  icttirera' 


among  employers 
and  magazines 
prominent  person^. 
employ,  who  are 
front   organization 
back). 

Another  abstirdfty 
that  forbids  labor 
to  the  political 
yet  it  permits  th« 
lobby,  tbe 
tatc  lobby,  and 
spend  millions  on 

There  U  no  doubt 
capital,    must    b4 
limits,  but  legtsl^ti' 
basis  that   only 
WTOoga. 

In  reading  the 
note  that  the  tode 
from  his  big  iinl4Q 
these  legislators 
their    benevolent^ 
Labor  did  not 
100  percent  behirid 


commerce    and    manufac- 

are.  and  none  are  perfect. 

that  all  labor  U  bad. 

oOIclals  must  file  a  sworn 

are  not  Communists,  yet 

not  have  to  assume  any 

An  employer  may  be  a 

wishes:   there  ts  no  proof 

p^portlonately   more   Com- 

workers  than  there  are 

Every  month  newspapers 

reteal  names  and  pictures  of 

who  have  others  in  their 

4ctive  in  some  Communist - 

(see    Life    a    few    weeks 


tie 


in  thU  act  is  the  section 

arganlzattons  to  contribute 

cspipalgns  of  any  candidate: 

railroad  lobby,  the  liquor 

lobby,  the  real  ee- 

h^dreds  of  other  groups  to 

candldatee  and  legislation. 

that  labor,  the  same  as 

kept    within    reasonable 

on  should  not  be  on  the 

labor   has   committed   any 


Taft-Hartley  Act.  you  will 

is  to  liberate  the  worker 

boases.    Since  when  did 

■ive  at  a  need  to  exercise 

for    the    poor    workers? 

for  this  bill:  capital  was 

It. 

Thomas  J.  Conhxllt. 


Why  D  (mocracy  Works 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JWMES  G.  polk 


IN  THE  HODSI 


Wednesc  ay,  April  27,  1949 


Mr.  POLK, 
to  extend  my 
essay.  Why 

This  essay  w 
Shelton.    a 
School.  Ohio 
presentation   o 
mocracy  that 
the  House  to 
ing  it. 

WHT 


dr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
r  marks  I  include  a  short 
Den  lOcracy  Works. 

r  tten  by  Miss  Janet  Ruth 
sti  dent    at    Minford    High 
s  SO  outstanding   in  its 
the   principles   of   de- 
want  the  Members  of 
hive  the  privilege  of  read- 


I  EMOCRACT    WOSKS 


lUI 


represent  itives 


(By  Mlfs  Janet  R 

Our  democracy 
lection  of  all  the 
governments,  pi 
of  the  American 
a  government  of 
elected  r 
the  only  reasons 
It  works  because 
hearts  of  million; 
works  because  It 
red.  human  blooij ; 
forward  daUy  by 
who   willingly 
would  always 

Democracy 
man  is  freedom 
speak:  freedom 
our  own  religion 
erty  and  do  wltt: 
sacrifice   for  our 
think 

Our  government 
cause  It  has  the 
which  the  peopli 

After  World 
to  the  United 
playing  any  genu 


or  OHIO 

OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 


Shelton,  of  liilnford.  Ohio) 


works  because  It  Is  a  col- 
good  points  from  historical 
the  ideas  of  the  majority 
people.     Democracy  means 
the  people  collectively,  by 
Tet   these  are  not 
why  our  democracy  works, 
it  lives  and  grows  In  the 
of  people,  day  by  day.    It 
covered  by  gallons  of  pure, 
because  It  Is  being  pushed 
housands  of  gallant  heroes 
their    lives   so   that    it 
bright  and  shiny, 
because  its  right  hand 
Yes.  freedom — freedom  to 
vote:  freedom  of  choosing 
freedom  to  own  our  prop- 
It  as  we  like:   freedom  to 
country;    and   freedom   to 

a  democracy,  works  be- 

power  to  enforce  the  laws 

themselves,  make. 

WAr  II  the  war  jrtdes  coming 

States  were  instructed  that  in 

with  the  Americans  always 


give 
rer  laln 
woiks 


tn 


to  let  them  win.  because  people  from  the 
United  States  resented  being  beaten  In  any- 
thing. Certainly  we  like  to  win.  We  fight 
to  win.  and  when  a  person  fights  to  win  he 
usually  does.  We  fought  for  democracy — 
we  won  It.  We're  striving  for  International 
peace  now,  and  we  will  win  It,  too. 

Like  the  ocean  seeping  through  a  small 
hole  In  a  ship,  democracy  and  Its  policies 
are  slowly  spreading  Into  the  whole  world. 
Other  countries  can  see  how  well  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  working,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  lay  their  foundation  for  a  democracy,  too. 
Democracy's  motto  Is.  "That  all  men  are 
created  equal."  These  words  were  given  to 
man  by  God.  and  with  <jod  s  help  the  de- 
mocracy which  is  working  today  will  con- 
tinue to  work  In  the  future. 

Democracy  will  remain  steadfast  because 
the  leaders  of  today  are  guiding  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow.  School  children  of  today  are 
given  a  great  heritage  free,  and  a  great 
promise  to  fulfill  a  promise  to  pass  this 
noble  heritage  on  to  the  future  generations. 
This  ts  a  large  responsibility,  but  these  are 
sturdy   young  shoulders  on  which  it  rests. 

Yes.  this  is  trvUy  a  wonderful  country,  the 
smelting  pot  of  the  world.  A  place  where 
everyone  has  a  chance.  A  chance  to  become 
anything  his  heart  desires,  as  long  as  he 
works  diligently  toward  his  goal.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  color  his  skin  Ls, 
what  church  he  attend:s.  or  how  much  money 
his  family  has  in  the  bank,  he  still  has  a  good 
chance  in  America. 

To  the  people  of  America,  democracy 
means  the  life  line  of  our  future.  It 
means  the  difference  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  the  difference  between  light  and 
darkness,  yes.  a  darkness  Illuminated  only 
by  the  Statue  of  Lll>erty  and  her  gleaming 
torch,  leading  the  world  along  the  steep, 
rocky  path  to  d»"mccracy. 


National  Press  €«▼<;  Silent  Treatment  to 
GOP  Corruption  in  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  Wednesday,  April  27, 
1949. 

For  background  on  the  Post's  editorial, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  remarks  which  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  of  Tuesday.  April  26  *p. 
A2434). 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  and  the  Washington 
Post  are  to  be  congrattilated  for  main- 
taining honesty  of  the  press.  To  these 
add  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal  and  the 
Belleville  News-Democrat. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  follows: 

THE  SILFNT  PSrSS 

It  has  been  as  much  of  a  shoc^  to  us  as  to 
any  of  our  readers  to  see  the  evidence  of 
political  venality  among  a  number  of  small- 
town newspaper  editors  and  publishers  In 
Illinois.  At  least  33  have  been  named  who 
at  one  time  or  another  during  the  ousted 
Oreen  administration  in  that  State  were  on 
the  State  pay  roll.  Some  of  them  may  have 
performed  certain  services  to  earn  their 
pay.  In  other  cosos  checks  paid  out  of  the 
Slate's   treasury   were   obviously    compensa- 
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tlon  for  sale  of  Influence.  One  publisher 
received  $860  as  a  "public  works  laborer." 
His  paper  U  called  the  March  of  Progress  I 
Several  other  editors  and  publishers  re- 
ceived larger  amounts  as  "meseenger- 
clerks."  Thoee  carried  on  the  pay  roll  aa 
"Investigators"  gathered  in  five-figure  sums 
over  several  years. 

The  unethical  conduct  of  the  individuals 
concerned  Is  obviously  the  first  and  fore- 
most issue.  Beyond  that  la  a  larger  and 
broader  concern:  the  reputation  of  tbe 
American  new^Mper  preaa  as  a  wh<de.  For 
tbe  fact  that  none  of  the  culprits  in  this 
Instance  owned  or  operated  large  city  news- 
papers is  morally  beside  the  point.  And 
furthermore,  the  distinction.  11  any.  wiU  be 
iiilMfrt  by  the  ordinary  citizen.  Too  many 
^»frtCTn«  have  an  almoet  Innate  distrust 
of  ttM  preea  as  it  1*.  and  are  always  ready 
to  fOtaUe  tip  any  stny  "proof"  that  all  news- 
papers are  venal. 

As  a  mattCT  of  fact,  the  ethics  of  every 
member  of  the  prees  are  inevitably  of  con- 
cern to  every  otiter  member.  And  ttoia 
makes  all  the  more  infuriating  the  treat- 
ment of  this  story.  It  was  lMX>ken  in  the 
St.  Louis  Poet-DUpetch  and  Chicago  DaUy 
NewB  on  AprU  14.  DnUl  the  Waahlngton 
Poet  heard  about  It.  no  other  newspaper,  so 
far  as  we  can  find  out.  at  least  none  outaide 
of  the  DllnoU  region,  picked  it  up.  Nor  did 
either  of  tbe  two  chief  wire  serrioee  convey 
the  story  as  far  aa  Waahlngton.  If  they  car- 
ried It  at  aU. 

At  beet  this  looks  like  craaa  indifference 
to  a  particularly  Juicy  bit  of  liews.  At  worst 
It  looks  like  a  cover-up  of  acandal  within 
the  famUy.  We  cannot  approve  of  either. 
The  newspaper  press,  by  virtue  of  the  flr« 
amendment,  claims  special  status  as  a  pU- 
lar  of  free  and  honest  government.  By  the 
same  token  It  has  special  obllgaUona.  Among 
these  Is  the  duty  not  to  keep  its  own  dirty 
linen  from  pubUc  view.  Nothing  can  more 
surely  damage  the  reputation  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  for  honesty  and  accuiacy  than 
failure  to  acknowledge  prompUy  and  openly 
its  own  faulta. 


Work  To  Be  Done — InTocation  by  Ac 
RcTereDd  Daaiel  M.  Cantwell,  Chaplaui 
of  the  Catholic  Labor  Alliaace,  Preced- 
ing G>nTeBtion  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  iLLiNoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIYBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  27.  194$ 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  an 
organization  of  progressives,  dedicated  to 
the  achievement  of  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic security  for  all  people  everywhere, 
through  education  and  democratic  po- 
litical action.' held  a  national  convention 
in  Chicago.  HI. 

Before  the  convention  got  under  way. 
a  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Reverend 
Daniel  M.  Cantwell.  chaplain  of  the 
CathoUc  Labor  Alliance,  which  carries 
a  stirring  message  of  action: 

The  prayer  follows: 

Eternal  Father,  we  dedicate  this  conven- 
tion to  Tour  honor  and  glory.  We  know 
tbe  iB^KXtanee  o(  ttse  work  tluit  bee  brcwfct 
vm  her*.  We  aeknowledce  ttet  we  need  Tew 
help.  With  siiMrertty  we  Invoke  it.  With 
convicUon  we  expect  it.     With  love  and  ded- 


ication to  Tou  and  to  our  fellowmen  we  want 
to  accept  It, 

We  are  here  tar  the  eake  of  democracy, 
htnnan  rights,  and  human  dignity.  That  is 
important  to  men.  It  la  alao  important  to 
You. 

We  are  here  with  a  faith  in  democracy. 
That  means  not  only  a  faith  in  the  inherent 
rightfulness  of  ballots  and  assemblies.  More, 
It  meana  a  faith  in  what  Tou  have  put  into 
men :  an  image  of  Yotirself .  a  sharing  in  Tour 
Spirit.  It  means  a  faith  In  this:  that  be- 
cauae  of  this  image  Tou  the  Creator  have  en- 
dowed all  men  with  inalienable  rlghu. 

Inalienable  rlgtata.     And  stiU. 
over  3.000.000  workers  are  right  now 
to   find   ]oba.     Keep   us   mindful   of   tbem. 
There's  work  to  be  done. 

Over  8.000i)00  famUlea  want  to  get  out  of 
■Itnaa.  Keep  us  mindful  of  them.  There's 
work  to  be  done. 

Over  half  at  American  f  amlUm  ctill  live  a 
band  to  mouth  exlatence,  are  aMe  from  their 
pltlr.ble  tnoomea  to  save  little  or  nothing. 
Keep  us  mindful  at  tbem.  There's  work  to 
be  done. 

For  virtually  all  American  wage-earners  a 
guaranteed  annual  vrage  is  still  a  far-away 
dream.  Keep  us  mindftil  of  th«n.  There's 
work  to  be  done. 

M'l"""*  of  Atnertcana  are  aecond-«lMa 
dtlaena,  cannot  vote,  are  discriminated 
against  in  getting  }obe.  are  covenanted  out 
of  American  ^neighborhoods.  Keep  us  mind- 
ful of  them.    There's  work  to  be  done. 

Millions  of  citizens  around  the  world  need 
food,  tools,  hope,  and  protection.  Keep  us 
mindful  of  tbem.  There's  work  to  be  done. 
In  the  family  of  nations  strengthen  us 
to  keep  the  door  open  to  every  honorable 
proposal  for  peace.  To  be  couragaotM  in  the 
defense  of  freedom.  And  to  be  booeat  In  the 
evaluation  of  our  frlenda.  In  the  Weatan 
World  we  would  like  to  see  more  democratic 
governments  in  Spain.  Porttigal,  and  Jugo- 
slavia. Hasten  the  day  when  these  changes 
will  t)e  made — for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  thoee  countries,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
Western  World. 

We  are  grateful  that  we  live  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  That  we  are  a  part  of  the 
goeemment  of  tbe  people,  by  tbe  people, 
and  for  the  people.  Through  Christ  Our 
Lord  may  this  country  and  this  government 
never  perish  from  the  earth. 

Keep  us  a  free  peojrfe.  Make  us  a  prayer- 
ful people — one  Nation,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


Tbe  American  Way— Wbat  U  It? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Wednesdaw,  AprU  27,  1949 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcou.  I  include  the  following  essay  by 
Juney  Pnsick.  of  Springfield.  Ohio: 

THZ   AUZMKArt    WAT VTHAT    IS    n« 

(By  Juney  Paaick.  Springfield.  Ohio) 
I  ask  a  Oerman  soldier  who  was  a  POW. 
"What  is  the  American  Wayr*  and  I  hear  hia 
answer.  "Why.  American  way  is  freedom. 
You  do  not  have  to  bow  to  one  man 
he  aaya.  T  am  Ood.' "  I  Mk  a  DP  who 
lost  his  bone  and  has  been  allowed  to 
to  Amrrtre,  aad  he  anawcra  In  hie  broken 
accent.  "American  way  is  opportunity.  You 
can  have  a  good  Job  regardlees  from  where 
fan  come."  I  ask  a  mother  in  Curope  who 
bad  no  food  for  her  tduldren,  and  ahe 
whispers  with  gratitude  In  her  voice.  "The 


American  way  ts  giving.  The  Americana 
have  sent  food  and  now  my  babies  will  not 
die  this  «rlnter."  And  then  I  ask  an  Amert- 
can  who  enjoys  all  these  freedoms,  and  he 
answers.  "The  American  way?  Why,  I  dont 
know.  Never  thought  about  it  too  much." 
FlnaUy.  I  ask  myself.  "What  U  the  Ameri- 
can Way?" 

To  find  the  answer  I  go  back  many  years, 
and  I  sec  a  man  In  a  rough,  homespun  gar- 
ment breaking  the  first  clod  of  ground  in  the 
New  World  with  his  hand-made  plow     "What 
is    the    American    ..ay?"    I    aak.     He    looks 
thoughtful    for    a    moment    and    then    his 
cotmtenance  changes  and  his  weather-beaten 
featurea  light  up.     "The  American  way  Is  for 
what  I  have  come  here.    Here  I  can  worship 
Ood  as  I  pleaae. "     "Then."  I  think  to  myself. 
"the  American  way  Is  freedom  of  religion." 
But  still  I  am  not  satisfied.    I  go  on  and  I 
meet  a  Continental  soldier  in  a  tattered  tinl- 
form.    "What  Is  the  American  wayr*  I  ven- 
txire.    "It  la  independence.    It's  the  thing 
for  which  I  died  on  Bunker  HUl."     "Inde- 
pendence." I  sigh.  "Independence  and  free- 
dom of  vrorahlp."    But  this  U  not  enough; 
I  must  find  out  why  we  are  willing  to  live, 
serve,  and.  if  need  be.  die,  for  thU  way  of 
life.    Ccmtinulng  my  vralk  on  the  Highway 
of  Time.  I  meet  another  soldier  of  the  Union 
Army.    Still  searching  for  the  truth.  I  aU 
him  tbe  queeUon.     He  gases  far   into  tbe 
past,  and  his  aAswer  echoes  throughout  the 
little  valley.     "The  Amerifan  way  U  freedom 
for  every  man.  regardlcaa  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.    Its  not  good  for  one  man  to  own 
another.    That's  why  I  died  at  Gettysburg" 
"Now."  I  think.  T  am  accomplishing  some- 
thing.   The  American  way  Is  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, it  Is  Independence  for  each  individual." 
StUl  aearchlng.  I  walk  on.  and  I  meet  an- 
other soldier    wearing   the   familiar   khaki. 
"PlcMS.  wbat  Is  the  Axamhemn  way?"    "Well, 
It's  the  thing  I  died  for  on  Corrsgldcff  and  the 
thing   my   buddy   dl-d   for   In    Normandy." 
"But  what  la  so  great  about  the  American 
way  that  makes  you  fight  wars  and  die  for 
Itr*  I  wonder.     "You  see."  he  goee  oa.  "you're 
an  American,  a  free  American,  free  to  wonhlp 
as  you  please,  free  to  "^peak  as  you  please, 
free  to  listen  to  anything  you  fdeme.  becatise 
no  ooe  mya,  "Don't  listen.'     Tou  can  vote 
for  those  who  govern  joui  country.    You  can 
petition  these  officials  and  have  your  voice 
tn  the  Government.    But  once  in  a  while 
there  are  people  who  rise  to  power  who  have 
other  Ideals.    They  think  that  their  way  of 
dictatorship  ts  t>est.    That's  why  we  must 
fight  and  die.    We  are  willing  to  do  this  to 
protect  the   American  way.     Anything  pre- 
doiH  must  be  protected."    'T'ow  I'm  begin- 
ning to  understand,"  I  mutter.  

I  valk  oat  of  the  past  and  Into  the  present. 
What  can  I  find  here  to  sbow  me?  And  then 
as  I  walk  down  the  street  of  Mytown  or  Any- 
town.  I  see  a  Uttle  Negro  boy  giving  his  last 
piece  of  candy  to  the  Uttle  white  boy  who 
has  Just  fallen  from  his  tricycle.  And  now 
I  know— now  I  understand  completely.  It's 
freedom,  but.  even  more  than  that.  It's  sacri- 
ficing for  others.  It's  more  than  an  Ideal; 
it's  a  way  of  life.    It's  the  American  way. 


Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wis* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEWTATHnB 

Wednesday,  AprU  27.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  H 
It  given  to  any  man  to  be  completely 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

I  think,  however,  that  can  truly  be 
said  <rf  tbe  late  Dr.  Stephen  Wise — a  man 
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whose  name  was  In  itself  a  reverent  pun: 
for  Rabbi  Wise  was  wise.  He  had  the 
wisdom  of  the  a«es.  the  wisdom  of  love 
for  his  fellow  men.  the  wisdom  of  de- 
votion to  his  ideals  and  his  religious  caU« 
Ing. 

I  am  not  given  to  hero  worship:  but 
Dr.  Stephen  Wise  was  one  of  my  heroes. 
I  am  not  given  to  accepting  what  I  see 
on  the  surface  as  the  tnie  man:  but  I 
accepted  Dr.  Stephen  Wise  at  face  value. 
He  had  a  terrible  simplicity  wlilch 
shamed  those  of  us  who  are  more  worldly, 
more  captivated  by  the  baubles  of  Mam- 
mon, than  hi5  great  spirit  could  ever  be. 
He  sought  the  rewards  of  spirit,  not  of 
flesh. 

Ss  death  was  not  unexpected:  yet  it 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. There  is  something  of  an  analogy 
between  his  going,  and  the  departure  of 
other  great  leaders  who  rose  above  hu- 
man limitations.  We  know  that  they 
are  not  immortal:  yet  their  greatness 
gives  an  illusion  of  unending  virtue,  and 
when  they  die.  we  have  a  sense  of 
emptiness  in  our  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  eloquent  tongues 
than  I  have  eulogized  Dr.  Wise,  and  I 
cannot  presume  to  place  my  own  words 
above  those  of  others.  Therefore,  under 
leave.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  gen- 
eroos  portions  of  the  tender  and  touch- 
ing eulogy  delivered  by  Dr.  Da\id  W. 
FM^orrity.  executive  director  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  at  the  fu- 
neral service  of  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  New  York,  on  April  22. 
The  text  follows: 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  one  dOM 
BOt  etilOKlze  or  mourn  for  the  dead  during 
the  current  month  of  Nlnan.  But  we  gather 
at  thlfl  service  not  to  mourn  the  passing  of 
Stephen  Samuel  Wise,  though  oxir  hearts  will 
be  heary  with  grief  for  yean  to  come.  Nor 
have  we  come  to  eulogize  him.  One  eu- 
loglaca  those  whose  achievements  can  be 
— — ured  and  weighed.  We  cannot  eulogize 
amaa  whose  achievemeuu  are  incalculable — 
tneidetilable  in  quantity  and  in  qiiality;  in 
quanUty  because  he  influenced  so  funda- 
mentally so  mAny  fields  of  human  endeavor; 
in  quality  because  he  touched  the  very  souls 
of  ntimberless  persons  in  every  land,  touched 
them  as  Individuals  and  as  human  beings. 

W«  gather,  tratead.  to  thank  Ood  that  we. 
the  Jewish  people,  in  the  most  tragic  and 
the  most  creative  half-century  of  our  his- 
tory: that  millions  of  persons  of  all  races  and 
faiths  who  suffered  wrong  and  endured  in- 
justice, who  dreamed  of  a  better  life  and  a 
better  world — tliat  all  of  us  were  bleaaed  for 
so  many  yean  by  the  leadership  and  insptra- 
tkn  of  thia  great  and  noble  person. 

Today,  as  each  of  us  recites  our  acceptance 
of  Ood's  decree.  "The  Lord  hath  given,  the 
Lord  hath  taken;  blues ed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  let  us,  above  all.  bless  the  Lord  for 
what  He  gave.  For  His  gift  of  Stephen  Wlae 
has  blessed,  and  will  bless  for  generations, 
our  country  and  our  people  and  aU  the  wco^ld. 
History  wUl  Inscribe  Stephen  Wise  among 
the  truly  great  men  of  our  era.  It  wUl  record 
that  he  was  a  pioneer,  a  fearless  crvisader  In 
every  worth-while  Held  of  social  concern — in 
the  cauae  of  Justice  and  freedom  for  all  men 
and  all  peoples:  ;or  public  morality  and  social 
welfare:  for  the  deepening  of  religion  and  the 
extenalon  of  knowledge;  for  international 
peace  and  understanding.  It  will  tell  that 
be  was  the  beloved  and  neerleaa  leader  of  hU 
people  who  did  as  much  as  any  muun  of  his 
tune  to  right  a  a.OOO-year  wrong  by  reesUb- 
Uahlng  the  people  of  Israel  in  Israel,  lu 
booMland.  and  who  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  forge  the  tmlty  of  his  fellow  Jews  la 
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of  the  depths  of  that  faith  came  the  Irre- 
sistible force  of  his  beliefs  and  convictions; 
the  compulsive  power  which  Impelled  him  In 
every  venture  he  undertook;  the  Indeflnable 
but  Inescapable  moral  authority  he  exer- 
cised over  all  who  had  contact  with  him. 
Adversity  could  not  deter  him.  The  Intense 
physical  pain  he  endured  for  years,  vilifica- 
tion, unjwpularlty,  political  reversals — none 
of  these  could  even  momentarUy  halt  him  in 
his  relentless  quest  for  Justice,  for  peace,  for 
freedom,  for  Zlon.  For  his  were  the  faith 
and  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  old 
whom,  more  than  anyone  else,  he  resembled, 
and  by  whom,  more  than  anyone  else,  he  was 
Inspired. 

To  his  simplicity  and  faith,  he  added  an 
overflowing  love,  an  aboimdlng  love  for  his 
people  Israel,  his  country  America,  his  fam- 
ily, his  friends,  his  associates,  for  ordinary 
and  humble  men  and  women.  This  quality 
of  love — which  his  family  and  his  Intimates 
knew  so  well — is.  as  much  as  ansrthing.  the 
key  to  the  understanding  of  his  life.  He 
loved  his  people  and  his  country,  each  of  his 
fellow-Jews  and  his  fellow-Americans  and 
his  fellow-human  beings  so  deeply  that  he 
shared  personally  and  Intimately  the  expe- 
riences In  which  they  partook.  He  shared 
their  sufferings  and  their  anxieties;  he  felt 
their  needs:  he  dreamed  their  dreams.  And 
because  his  was  the  sharing,  not  merely  of 
Intellectual  or  abstract  understanding,  but 
of  love,  his  efforts  to  ease  their  suffering,  to 
satisfy  their  needs,  to  give  substance  to  their 
dreams,  were  suffused  with  the  passion  of 
love.  He  could  brook  no  delay,  nor  would 
he  calculate  any  consequences:  personal  or 
financial  or  social  or  political. 

And  that  love  which  flowed  from  him  In 
turn  evoked  the  affection  of  millions  the 
world  over  in  greater  measure,  certainly 
than  any  other  Jew,  and  probably  than  any 
other  public  flgure,  of  our  time.  During  the 
war,  in  the  Jewish  resistance  movements  in 
Europe,  the  code  word  for  the  United  States 
was  ••Stephania" — for  to  J*ws  fighting  for 
freedom,  Stephen  could  mean  nothing  else 
but  Rabbi  Wise  and  the  I7nited  States. 
Jewish  soldiers  and  chaplains  have  reported 
that  when  they  landed  In  remote  corners  of 
the  globe,  when  they  reestablished  contact 
with  Jews  who  had  been  Isolated  for  years 
under  enemy  rule,  the  first  question  with 
which  they  were  greeted  was.  "Is  Stephen 
Wise  still  living?"  And  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  still  with  them  brought  to  these  Jews 
relief  and  reassurance.  That  sense  of  secu- 
rity which  they  felt  did  not  come  from  the 
fact  that  the  Influence  of  Dr.  Wise  was  so 
great.  There  have  been  Jews  of  our  day 
whose  Influence  In  the  councils  of  the 
mighty.  In  the  political  chambers  of  the 
world,  was  far  greater  than  his.  But  the 
masses  of  Jews  the  world  over  Icnew  that 
there  was  no  other  Jew  whose  devotion  and 
love  for  them  was  fullest  assurance  that  he 
would  make  their  problems  his  own,  and 
that  he  would  toil  restlessly  and  ceaselessly 
for  them. 

It  was  out  of  this  abounding  love  for  the 
people — not  the  people  as  an  abstraction, 
but  people  as  human  beings — that  he  draw 
his  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  democracy. 
From  the  people,  he  drew  warmth  and  In- 
spiration and  strength,  and  he  therefore  con« 
tlnually  sought  the  people^  "I  see  my 
brethren"  was  the  theme  of  his  life.  Thus 
he  became  the  articulator  of  the  hopes  and 
desires  and  needs  of  millions  of  people,  and 
thus  he  fulfilled  In  such  measure  Ood's  com- 
mand to  Samuel.  "And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Samuel,  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  (>ecple  In 
all  that  they  say  unto  thee." 

Above  everything  else,  Stephen  Wise  was 
supremely  a  Jew.  And  being  a  Jew  for  Dr. 
Wise  meant  not  an  "accident  of  birth,"  a 
phrase  he  found  so  distasteful.  It  meant  be- 
Ing  the  proud  heir  to  4.000  years  of  Jewish 
tradition,  of  Jewish  learning,  of  Jewish 
achievement,  of  Jewish  suffering,  of  Jewish 
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nobility,  of  Jewish  drtams.  It  meant  being 
the  heir  to  the  teachings  and  Ideals  of  Moaes 
^ipyt  laalah  and  Amos  and  HUlel  and  Rabbi 
Aklba  and  Malmonldes  and  Heral.  And  ]ust 
as  he  gave  to  everything  all  of  himself — all 
of  his  abilities  and  all  his  faith  and  all  his 
love — go  he  gave  to  everything  he  touched 
all  of  his  Jewlshness,  all  4,000  years  of  his 
Jewlshness.  He  sought  to  give  living  ex- 
pression to  those  teachings;  to  compensate 
for  all  the  sufferings;  to  help  fulfill  all  tiie 
dreams.  His  Jewlshness  was  the  oldest  and 
most  Integral  part  of  himself.  In  giving 
himself  to  whatever  he  did.  he  gave — and 
had  to  give — all  of  his  Jewlshness.  Thus 
he  became  for  the  world  the  supreme  and 
noble  symbol  of  Jews  and  Jewtshneas.  Out 
of  that  Jewlshness  there  came  his  uplifting 
and  ennobling  dignity,  his  fierce  pride.  For 
as  the  Inheritor  of  the  tradition  of  propheU 
and  princes,  of  schctlars  and  saints,  there  was 
no  one,  however  exalted,  before  whom  he 
need  cringe:  no  one,  however  mighty,  to 
whcHn  he  need  apologize.  Thus  he  Uught 
an  entire  generation  of  Jews  to  walk  proudly 
and  with  dignity,  to  act  with  firmness  in 
the  right. 

Thus  by  daring  to  be  so  supremely  what 
he  was — a  simple  man,  a  man  of  faith,  a 
man  of  love,  a  Jew — he  became  one  of  the 
great  of  this  earth.  Thus  he  wrought  so 
much  and  wrought  so  endtirlngly.  And  thus 
aa  be  grew  greater,  so  grew  the  affection  in 
which  millions  held  him. 

The  Bible  tells  us  of  the  Patriarch  Abra- 
tiam  that  "Abraham  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
old  axKl  full  of  years,  and  was  gathered  unto 
his  people."  Stephen  Wise,  who  has  passed 
sway  with  a  fullness  of  years,  ftillness  in 
time  and  achievement  given  to  so  few.  bad 
keen  gathered  unto  his  people,  imto  the 
hearts  of  all  people,  long  before  this  day. 
And  long  after  his  passing,  men  and  wom- 
en— tb»  great  and  the  himable.  cotored  and 
white.  Jew  and  gentile,  here,  in  Israel,  in  sll 
lands — will  continue  to  gather  him  tmto 
their  hearts;  to  bless  his  name  and  his  works; 
to  be  inspired  by  his  example. 

As  we  Irtd  his  earthly  remains  farewell,  let 
us  thank  Ood  for  having  given  us  this  man, 
and  for  having  spared  him  until  this  day. 
and  let  tis  pray  In  words  written  by  Dr. 
Wise  himself  in  a  letter  shortly  before  his 
death:  "Into  the  Hand  of  God  I  commend 
my  spirit.  May  He  ccffitlnue  to  vouchsafe 
me  His  grace  and  mercy." 

Into  the  Band  of  God.  we  commend  this 
great  and  good  and  not>le  spirit.  May  He 
continue  to  vouchsafe  unto  him  His  grade 
and  mercy. 


on  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  April  27.  1949 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  6  months,  the  State  of  Texas 
has  been  forced  to  reduce  her  oil  produc- 
tion by  almost  one-third.  Since  last 
January,  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Texas,  our  proration  and  conservation 
agency  for  Texas,  has  reduced  our  oil 
allowable  three  times,  cutting  the 
amount  of  oil  which  Texas  producers  can 
martet  by  some  700.000  barrels  a  day. 
This  has  been  necessitated  because  of 
tremendous  oil  Imports  into  this  cotmtry. 

I  have  Just  received  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  North  Texas  OH  and  Gas  Associa- 


tion on  this  subject.    A  copy  of  such 
resolution  follows: 

The  national  oil  policy  prepared  by  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  ap- 
proved tinanlmously.  The  councU  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum Industry  and  of  all  oll-lmportlng 
companies. 

The  basic  policy  with  reference  to  Imports 
of  petroleum  and  Its  products  Is  that  they 
should  not  be  In  such  quantities  as  to  be 
harmful  to  our  national  economy  and  secu- 
rity and  should  be  limited  to  those  quanti- 
ties necessary  to  supplement  domestic  pro- 
duction, when  prodticed  in  accordance  with 
sound  conservation  practices. 

Excessive  Imjxjrts  have  forced  the  reduc- 
tion of  domestic  production  to  a  level  far 
below  the  maximum  efficient  rate.  Within 
the  last  yeer  we  have  built  up  a  domertlc 
supply  more  than  adequate  to  meet  our 
doaaectle  demand:  Therefore  be  it 

aetolved.  That  the  North  Texas  Oil  A  Oas 
Association  commend  the  Railroad  Commis- 
slon  of  Texas  for  requesting  the  importing 
companies  to  provide  figures  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  petroletun  and  its  pnxlucts  that  they 
each  intend  to  tmpewt;  and  be  It  further 
Betolved,  That  each  and  every  company  or 
tndlTldual  Importing  oil  into  the  United 
States  make  public  figures  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  petroleum  and  Its  producu  that  they 
Imported  each  month  during  the  past  year 
and  for  each  and  every  month  in  the  future; 
and  be  It  further 

Resohfed.  That  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  legislation  that  will  require 
each  and  every  importer  to  furnish  the 
Bureau  oC  Mines,  within  80  days  after 
the  close  at  each  month.  wHh  informatlcm 
as  to  the  quantity  of  petroletun  and  Its  prod- 
ucts tiiat  they  Imparted  into  the  United 
SUtes  dtirlng  that  month  and  requiring  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  release  and  make  public 
these  figures  for  each  Importer,  separately. 
Immediately;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  CoDgress  of  the  United 
States  enact  legislation  that  wUl  prohllrtt 
Imports  of  petroleum  and  Its  prodtKrts  Into 
the  United  States  in  excess  of  such  quan- 
tities as  are  necessary  to  supplement  domes- 
tic production,  produced  in  aeoordance  with 
sotind  practices  so  that  domestic  oil  wlU 
not  be  supplanted  by  Imported  petKrfexun 
and  Its  prodnete;  and  be  it  fxother 

Jtesolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolutkm  l>e 
forwarded  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  State  ctf  Texas, 
and  that  we  particularly  lu'ge  the  Senators 
from  Texas  to  secure  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to 
tlw  neclprocal  Trade  Agreements  Acts  that 
win  accomplish  these   purposes. 


Tkc  Treatmeat  •i  Greek  Seanea  m 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  HORTH  BAKorrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdag.  Aphl  27, 1949 

Mr.  BX7RDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service — 
Baltimore  district — is  using  a  trade- 
onion  blacklist  to  terrorize  Greek  seamen 
sailing  to  and  from  American  ports. 

Greek  seamen  wh.  are  members  of  the 
Federation  of  Gredc  Maritime  Unions  are 


.subjected  to  severe  Intimidation  denied 
shore  leave,  and  given  very  unsubtle  hints 
concerning  the  safety  of  their  families  in 
Greece.  Captains  who  protest  in  behalf 
of  their  crews  are  put  through  the  same 
wringer  by  the  immigration  ofBcials. 
Over  100  men  were  detained  aboard  their 
vessels  in  March  alone — men  who  have 
been  sailing  In  and  out  of  America  for  15 
to  25  years.  Suddenly,  mere  membership 
in  a  trade-union  is  sufficient  to  label 
them  subversive  and  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States. 

The  origin  of  the  blacklist  being  used 
to  determine  membership  in  PGMU  is 
an  indication  of  its  purpose. 

In  1943,  FGMU,  representing  over  80 
percent  of  the  Greek  seamen  sailing 
abroad,  signed  the  first  contract  with 
Greek  shipowners  ever  won  by  Gredt 
seamen.  In  1947.  the  Government-or- 
ganized Panhellenic  Nautical  Federation, 
a  maritime  union  founded  by  Metaxas, 
prewar  dictator  of  Greece,  signed  an 
agreement  with  Vie  companies  annull- 
ing all  the  gains  of  the  1943  contract. 
Then,  when  it  refused  to  recognize  or 
become  a  party  to  this  new  agreement. 
FGNfU  was  outlawed.  Its  offices  raided 
and  closed  in  Grtece.  its  leaders  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Overwhelming 
world-wide  protest  from  every  demo- 
cratic country  in  the  world,  from  the  UN. 
and  so  forth,  succeeded  In  winning  a  .stay 
of  execution  for  the  union  leaders,  but 
unless  protest  is  sustained  effectively, 
they  will  be  executed  quietly  and  tm- 
obtruslvely  so  as  not  to  arouse  world  pro- 
test again. 

By  governmental  decree  It  became 
illegal  to  ask  for  overtime  pay.  for  extra 
pay  for  extra  work,  for  better  food  con- 
ditions, and  so  forth;  all  part  of  the  IMS 
agreement.  The  seamen  would  not  rec- 
ognize the  new  contract  and  as  a  restilt 
became  victims  of  Intense  persecution. 
Over  1.500  were  blacklisted  In  Greece 
and  a  list  of  600  names  was  drawn  up 
of  men  sailing  outside  of  Greece  in  an 
attempt  to  court  martial  them  for  of- 
fences ranging  from  claiming  their  6 
months'  bonus  to  complaining  about  un- 
healthy food. 

Use  of  blacklists  In  the  United  SUtes 
is  illegal,  yet  this  trade  union  blacklist 
of  600  members  of  FOMU  is  being  used 
by  the  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  to  attack  a  trade-union. 
discriminate  against  members  of  that 
union,  and  thus  aid  the  Greek  shipown- 
ers' attempt  to  smash  the  FGMU. 

Greek  shipowners  today  enjoy  a  unique 
position.  With  the  Greek  Government 
acting  as  their  agent,  persecuting  active 
maritime  union  members,  outlaa'lng  the 
seamoi's  union.  PGMU.  and  making  it 
a  crime  to  ask  for  higher  wages  or  bet- 
ter conditions,  these  shipowners  have 
succeeded  in  driving  sundards  to  far 
below  the  American  ships.  Thus,  their 
operating  costs  are  far  lower  than  Amer- 
ican shippers.  Further,  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment requires  few  taxes  from  them; 
they  pay  no  taxes  to  this  coontry.  where 
so  many  of  them  reside  and  hold  tre- 
mendous interest  in  property  and  cor- 
porations: they  purchase  American 
ships,  their  purchases  are  underwritten 
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bf  the  Greek  Government  with  Ameri- 
can money;  it  is  common  practice  for 
them  to  switch  the  flags  of  their  ships 
and  sail  under  the  flags  of  countries  lUce 
Panama  and  Hondura  to  pay  even  lower 
wages  and  taxes. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  be- 
ing wiped  from  the  seas  as  an  important 
tmtaslry  by  competition  from  Greek- 
owned  ships. 

The  tcrroriaation  of  Greek  seamen 
here  aids  no  one  but  the  Greek  ship- 
owners in  their  desire  to  reduce  the  men 
on  their  vessels  to  the  position  of  slaves. 
The  ieamen  become  more  and  more  hes^i- 
tant  to  claim  even  normal  trade-union 
grievances  adjustment. 

FGMU  is  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  these  shipo»-ners.  The  actions  of  the 
American  Government  supports  their  at- 
tack, and  ultimately  the  American  mari- 
time workers  and  American  maritime 
industry  suffers. 


Onr  F»rei{n  RelatioDs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

CF  INCIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 
Wednesday.  AprU  27.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sidering the  problem  that  has  confronted 
and  will  confront  Congress  on  foreign 
relations,  there  are  two  thoughts  which 
should  predicate  our  discussion.  The 
first  is  that  this  is  not  a  poUtical  issue. 
You  will  find  proponents  and  opponents 
of  our  present  foreign  policy,  in  both 
parties,  for  it  is  a  bipartisan  program. 
The  second  is  that  our  foreign  policy 
should  «>e  regarded  primarily  as  one  de- 
signed to  protect  our  own  country  and 
our  efforts  should  be  regarded  and  meas- 
ured in  tenns  of  how  they  have  and  will 
serve  this  purpose.  As  I  interpret  the 
program  presently  being  considered  in 
the  Congresi,  it  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts. 

The  first  is  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the 
United  Nations.  The  second  is  the  Bi4ar- 
shall  plan  or  EGA  and  the  third  Is 
rearming  of  Europe. 

The  fear  has  come  to  my  attention  fre- 
quently that  the  Atlantic  pact  Is  de- 
signed to  supersede  the  United  ^.'ations 
and  is  a  recognition  that  this  instrument 
has  failed.  We  can  only  say  that  while 
the  United  Nations  has  not  functioned 
entirely  as  we  would  like,  neither  has  it 
failed.  We — the  United  States— have 
attempted  in  good  faith  and  are  going  to 
continue  to  do  «o.  to  make  the  United 
Nations  work  for  peace.  Now  peace  Is 
not  something  that  you  ftcUeve  at  one 
meeting  or  several  mecttiiffs.  It  Is 
something  that  requires  i;M-actice  and 
constant  effort.  As  long  as  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  able  and  willing  to  bring 
their  problems  to  the  conference  table 
the  possibilities  for  peace  are  thereby 
enhanced.  Looking  in  retrospect  at  his- 
tory who  can  help  but  agree  that  most 
of  our  wars  have  been  precipitated  by  a 
lack  of  willingness  to  meet  \t  the  con- 
ference table.    With  the  contention  that 


the  United  Natioi  is  has  not  been  a  spon- 
taneous success,  I  will  agree,  but  it  de- 
serves to  be  conti  nued  so  long  as  there  is 
the  slightest  possibility  of  keeping  the 
nations  working  together.  That  the 
Atlantic  pact  sup  ersedes  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  me  an  evident  untruth,  for 
the  Atlantic  pad  was  drawn  to  reaffirm 
among  peace-lov  ng  nations  their  unity 
of  purpose,  and  o  present  a  firm  front 
against  any  aggri  ssor  in  the  world. 

There  are  maiiy  technical  features  of 
the  pact,  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  dwell 
upon  them.    Tht  main  point  I  wish  to 
stress  is  that  thii  pact  will  give  the  most 
important    nations    at    UN    a   common 
understanding  s(i  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  participants 
of  the  desire  for  :  >eace  and  yet  to  show  in 
unmistakable  ter  ms  their  united  opposi- 
tion to  any  aggre  ssor.    In  comparing  the 
United  Nations  ifc^lth  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, it  is  fair  t<  say  that  the  failure  of 
the  latter  can  b(  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  particii  ants  did  not  really  be- 
lieve in  its  neces  sity  or  usefulness.    De- 
velopments up  t)  and  including  the  re- 
cent World  Wai  have  charged  the  na- 
tions, particular  y  those  outside  the  iron 
curtain  of  Russi  i,  with  the  necessity  for 
unilateral  actior   to  preserve  peace.    In 
light   of   these    :ircumstances   there   is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  combi- 
nation of   the  Atlantic   pact   and   the 
United  Nations  will  present  a  strong  con- 
certed effort  to  Achieve  woild  peace  and 
an  equally  stroni  deterrent  to  those  who 
Jwar. 
plan  has  now  been  in 
aost  a  year.    There  was 
oubt  in  my  mind  a  year 
my  stand  should  be  on 
this  Issue.    I  miiht  add,  parenthetically, 
that  there  was  i  great  deal  of  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  the  citizens  of  our 
district.    It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have 
a  personal  envo'  to  Europe  to  help  an- 
alyze the  problcr  i.    This  person  was  Dick 
Bancroft,  of  Ne  v  Castle.  Ind.,  who  was 
traveling  in  we  item  Europe,  and  con- 
sented to  make  a  study  of  the  matter 
and  the  possibilities  of  success  of  the 
Marshall  plan  wliile  there.    His  attitude 
before  going  wa:;  at  best  very  critical  of 
the  idea.    His  r(  port,  when  he  returned, 
was  a  very  excelent  and  thorough  one. 
He  did  visit  mo  it  of  the  western  Euro- 
pean countries  4nd  England  and  had  an 
excellent    oppoiiunity    to    analyze    the 
problem,  keeplnt  free  from  propaganda 
of  the  countrlesfhe  visited.    This  report 
advised  me  that  kn  spite  of  the  objections 
that  were  evident  we  should  still  under- 
take the  experiment.    To  Dick  Bancroft 
I  think  the  entire  district  is  deeply  in- 
debted, and  I  VI  ant  at  this  time  to  pay 
to  him  for  his  excellent 
an  has  succeeded  even 
anticipated. 


would  provoke  a 
The  Marshall 
operation  for  al 
a  great  deal  of 
ago  as  to  what 


personal  tribute 
service.  The  p 
t>etter  than  was 


lasted  3  hours 
constructive  on< 


aiding  will  not 
that   we   have 


It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  be  a 
participant  in  a  session  with  Paul  Hoff- 
man and  a  few  <  :ongressmen.  Those  at- 
tending were  bo  ,h  those  for  and  against 
the  ECA  progr4m.  This  forum,  which 
was  a  very  helpful  and 
Some  of  the  common 
objections  raLseti  by  those  opposing  the 
program  were  t  lat  the  countries  we  are 
love  us  for  our  help,  or 
done   enough   now   and 


should  quit,  or  tl  lat  western  Europe  could 


easily  be  taken  by  Russia,  so  that  our 
efforts  will  be  wasted. 

Let  us  analyze  the  problem  as  objec- 
tively as  possible.  It  was  said  a  year  ago 
that  this  effort  was  a  calculated  risk  and 
I  think  the  same  statement  is  true  today. 
First  of  all,  Mr.  Hoffman  said  the  great- 
est problem  he  met,  when  he  first  became 
Administrator,  was  the  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  participating  nations.  This 
suspicion  was  a  natural  one.  and  I  think 
you  can  readily  understand  that  these 
nations  might  feel  we  had  some  ulterior 
motive.  It  is  my  Impression  that  he  has 
quite  frankly  told  them  that  we  have  no 
selfish  purpose,  but  that  we  do  realize 
that  world  peace  and  balance  of  power 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  they  are  re- 
vitalized and  their  democratic  govern- 
ments maintained. 

The  recovery  of  these  nations  has  been 
better  than  expected,  and  in  many  in- 
stances their  production  is  almost  up  to 
prewar.  This  production,  however,  Is 
not  enough  and  is  the  reason  why  we 
must  continue  an  organized  program. 

Let  me  say,  at  this  point,  that  these 
nations  constitute  more  or  less  a  unit  so 
far  as  trade  and  economics  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  in  essence  the  same  situa- 
tion that  we  have  in  our  country  where 
all  of  the  states  contribute  to  a  balanced 
economy.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
program  must  encompass  all  of  these 
countries  and  a  new  scale  of  production 
be  made  possible.  These  nations  have 
lost  in  the  war  many  of  their  manufac- 
turing and  production  facilities.  In  ad- 
dition much  of  their  production  equip- 
ment has  either  been  worn  out  or  is  ob- 
solete. Their  production  facilities  have 
never  been  the  equivalent  of  our  own. 
Our  manufacturing  gives  to  each  produc- 
tion worker  approximately  7  horsepower 
in  comparison  with  Europe's  3  or  4. 
The  reason  I  am  mentioning  these 
figures  is  so  that  you  can  realize  the 
necessity  for  supplying  them  with  critical 
materials  so  that  their  industries  can  be 
equipped,  which  will  in  turn  raise  the 
productivity  and  standard  of  living  of 
these  peoples.  This  is  a  very  important 
question  and  should  be  stressed.  Even 
in  the  short  period  during  which  this 
program  has  been  in  operation  we  have 
found  the  Marshall  plan  to  be  the  only 
remedy  to  stay  the  infiltration  tactics  of 
the  Ru-ssians.  This  is  rather  an  interest- 
ing observation  since  it  was  not  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  inaugurating  the  plan. 
To  be  sure  we  have  also  provided  much 
by  way  of  food  supplies  to  western  Eu- 
rope. In  this  category  our  supplies  will 
be  in  diminishing  quantities  In  the  fu- 
ture, although  western  Europe  will  prob- 
ably never  be  completely  self-sustaining. 
Italy  represents  the  weakest  link  in  the 
chain,  but  has  probably  made  the  great- 
est progress  during  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Hoffman  himself  stated  that  he  had  been 
amazed  at  the  moral  regeneration  within 
that  country.  The  entire  sector  has 
been  so  encouraged  and  Improved  that 
the  outlook  Is  much  brighter  than  a  year 
ago. 

Taking  England  for  example,  we  can 
say  that  she  has  made  a  great  effort  to 
become  self-sustaining.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  she  Is  exporting  40 
percent  of  her  manufacturing  produc- 
tion la  order  to  as  nearly  as  possible 
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achieve  a  balance  of  trade.  In  this  re- 
spect she  would  be  able  to  have  a  balance 
by  1952.  but  It  has  required  great  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  her  citizens,  and 
this  remains  the  best  testimonial  to  her 
good  faith.  It  Is  her  leadership,  among 
the  participating  nations,  that  is  making 
the  plan  work.  Certainly  so  long  as 
these  countries  are  willing  to  work  to 
achieve  their  sufficiency,  our  plan  should 
be  directed  toward  helping  them  accom- 
plish this  goal.  You  will  hear  criticism 
of  the  plan  to  the  effect  that  it  may  dis- 
locate .some  of  our  own  production  and 
export  plans,  and  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
criticism.  However,  we  should  take  the 
long-range  viewpoint  rather  than  the 
immediate  one. 

By  way  of  Illustration  I  would  like  to 
cite  the  opposition  that  came  from  men 
employed  as  cradiers  of  grain  to  the 
reaper.  This  invention  did  cause  a  tem- 
porary dislocation,  but  the  value  of  the 
ultimate  contribution  to  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  of  us  far  outweighed  the 
temporary  dislocation.  We  have  made 
our  choice  as  between  trying  to  live  as  a 
self-contained  Nation  or  be  a  part  of 
world  affairs  and  commerce.  The  in- 
vention of  the  airplane  and  its  modem 
development  and  the  atomic  bomb  have, 
in  my  opinion,  made  the  decision  for  us, 
and  we  could  not  live  an  insulated  or  Iso- 
lated existence  if  we  chose.  So  with  re- 
gard to  the  Marshall  plan  I  will  conclude 
by  saying,  as  I  did  a  year  ago,  that  it  is. 
In  my  opinion,  the  most  momoitous  de- 
cision we  have  made  in  a  century.  And 
we  have  adopted  a  positive  program  for 
peace  even  though  it  involved  a  calcu- 
lated risk. 

The  question  of  rearming  r>»\irope.  the 
third  section  of  the  problem  is  one  I  have 
not  determined  as  yet,  in  my  own  mind. 
We  should  first  of  all  recognise  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  Russians,  hence  an 
oriental  mind.  It  is  impossible  for  us, 
having  an  occidental  outkx*.  to  guess 
what  their  decisions  will  be.  Although 
most  of  us  in  Congress  are  agreed  on  the 
first  two  phases,  that  is  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  the  ECA,  there  is  much  disagree- 
ment on  the  third  sector,  or  rearming 
of  Europe.  Some  contend  that  rearm- 
ing Europe  will  place  Russia  in  a  position 
where  she  can  do  nothing  but  go  to  war. 
There  are  others  who  claim  that  these 
countries  cannot  adequately  rearm 
themselves  and  effect  an  economic  re- 
covery at  the  same  time.  They  point 
out  that  the  entire  projected  cost  of  our 
efforts — that  is  ECA  and  reanning  west- 
em  Europe — will  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
3  months  of  World  War  H. 

This  question  is  one  that  will  un- 
doubtedly come  in  for  much  debate  In 
the  Congress  during  the  next  3  months, 
but  as  yet  opinions  are  not  entirely 
formed.  Without  presenting  my  opinion 
as  a  military  strategist,  which  of  course 
I  am  not.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  our 
rearmament  efforts  are  undertaken  they 
could  best  be  utiUzed  in  fortifying  stra- 
tegic places  In  western  Europe.  I  have 
in  mind  particularly  .<;pots  in  Denmark 
or  Turkey  that  are  of  great  vital  mili- 
tary importance,  for  these  countries  do 
not  have  the  re.<^urces  to  adequately  In- 
stall the  fortifications. 

In  conclusion  I  wUl  simply  say  that  our 
budget  for  military  defense  and  for  for- 


eign assistance  are  much  larger  than  ?e 
would  wish.  A  budget  of  $16,000,000  000 
for  our  armed  services  would  be  too  little 
if  war  comes  within  5  years  and  too  much 
If  It  does  not.  The  reason  I  make  this 
statement  is  that  great  proportions  of 
this  amoimt  are  dedicated  to  contractual 
obligations  that  will  require  many 
months  to  complete.  As  an  illustration, 
not  a  single  plane  flew  in  World  War  n 
that  was  not  on  the  drawing  board  be- 
fore our  entry  into  the  war. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and 
discuss  this  most  Important  national 
problem  with  you.  and  I  hope  I  may  have 
your  continued  thoughtful  consideration 
of  my  efforts. 


BilUoB-Dollar  Swiadlc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mcHtCAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  27.  1949 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GHKSSIONAL  RicosD,  I  Include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Daily  Tribune,  of 
Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  by  Mr.  Ployd  Miller, 
its  editor. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  edi- 
torial to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
their  reflection.  That  this  favored  Na- 
tion Is  moving  toward  state  socialism 
must  be  apparent  to  every  thinking 
American.  We  received  the  inheritance 
of  freedom  from  our  forebears.  Will  our 
posterity  be  that  fortunate  or  will  they 
receive  from  us  a  socialistic  state? 

The  edit(Mial  foUows: 

Peisonuxt   Speaking 
(By  Ployd  J.  Idler) 

BnXION    OOUJLM.  SWINDLE 

PenonaUy,  1  cton't  Uke  to  be  swindled,  no 
matter  wbat  fancy  words  tbe  guy  uses  to 
cover  up.    How  about  yourself? 

The  people  of  OaUand  County  have  been 
taken  for  a  ride  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  doUars.  yet  many  do  not  realise  It.  Jn 
fact,  the  people  of  tbe  whole  United  BUtea 
have  been  squeesed  of  vast  anxnints  of 
money — taken  out  of  their  weekly  eaiuings — 
under  a  hlgh-soimdlng  phrase. 

This  swindle  is  caUed  social  security. 

That  phrase  would  be  a  laugh.  If  It  were 
not  «o  tragic.  Por  it  really  went  be  funny 
to  see  trusting  citizens  reach  old  age  and 
find  they  have  been  cheated  by  fast  talkers 
who  used  an  appealing  word.  "Social  secu- 
rity" Indeed. 

Since  It  is  bai^r  possible  that  some  of  you 
havent  kept  up  with  the  score.  I  will  recall 
what  has  happened.  The  social -security  plan 
has  been  in  opo^ation  for  12  years.  Each 
year  it  has  dipped  its  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  workers  and  taken  out  millions.  It  has 
extracted  an  equal  amount  from  the  cash 
registers  of  employers. 

This  take  has  amounted  to  $13394,000.000. 
That's  a  lot  of  billions. 

And  what  was  this  money  taken  for?  Why. 
to  buUd  up  a  security  fund  lor  the  aged  and 
unfortunate. 

Where  has  the  money  been  deposited? 
What  kind  of  a  savings  accoxmt  does  the 
Government  have,  so  that  you  and  I  can 
get  oar  money  back  wtoen  we  get  cdd  and 
need  it?    Answer;  Most  of  it  has  been  spent. 


To«  mean  there  tsnt  any  big  fund  to  paf 
US?  Did  somebody  steal  the  money?  An- 
swer— Tbere,  there,  dont  acctise  anybody  of 
stealing.  It's  Just  what  is  known  as  the  old 
political  hocus  Of  the  thirteen  billions  plus 
which  the  kind  Go'emmeDt  has  taken  In, 
It  has: 

1.  Paid  oat  »2 .979 .000 .000  to  those  who 
reached  the  pension  age.  or  to  their  aur- 
vlTors. 

2.  Spent  $306,000,000  In  running  expense*. 
(Bureaucracy  is  not  cheap  ) 

3.  Spent  the  reel.  $10.7r«  000.000,  for  vari- 
ous Oovemment  bills  anrt  left  some  lOU's  in 
the  till.  That  is  prpctlcally  80  percent  of 
the  total  taken  from  the  wage  earners  and 
their  employers,  all  for  their  own  future 
good. 

But  the  lOD  of  the  American  Waiion.  sir. 
Is  good  enough  for  me.  retorts  the  msn  In 
Washington  Sure  It  U.  Only  there  ta  a 
real  catch  In  this  one. 

The  lOITs  which  have  been  left  in  the 
Social  Security  cash  regist<?r  instead  of  ordi- 
nary money  are  special  interest-bearing 
bonds  of  the  United  States.  These  are  good 
Just  as  long  as  the  Government  can  coUect 
more  taxes  or  seize  property. 

And  that  is  the  only  way  the  Government 
can  pay  back  this  money.  It  has  to  get  the 
money  from  you  and  me  and  other  taxpayers 
or  workers. 

In  other  wco-ds,  the  money  taken  from  our 
pay  is  not  in  the  bank.  When  payment  la 
due,  the  cash  will  have  to  be  raised  by  taxea 
levied  on  you  and  me  and  other  citizens. 
What  the  bank  contains  is  not  cash,  but  a 
promise  that  we  will  pay  ourselves  the 
amount  due. 

Now  the  tbou^tful  Ooremment  is  pro- 
posing to  include  millions  of  other  individ- 
uals in  the  plan.  More  money  would  b« 
poured  into  Washington,  to  be  spent  and  re- 
placed by  pieces  of  paper  saying  we  owe  It 
to  ourselves. 

The  same  hocus-pocus  would  be  worlced 
with  every  other  phase  of  the  so-called 
~cradle-to-the-gravp  serurtty."  If  the  vari- 
ous proposals  already  advanced  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  were  adopted, 
the  workers  of  the  cotmtry  and  their  em- 
ployers (allegedly  In  their  behalf)  would 
have  to  pay  In  $5,800,000,000  every  year 

Pretty  soon  the  biggest  business  in  the 
world  would  be  Social  Sec\n1ty.  And  about 
the  smallest  and  least  Important  thing  In 
this  country  would  be  the  individual  worker 
and  citizen,  you  and  I. 

The  planned  economic  state  would  take 
care  ot  everything.  Seems  to  me  a  couple  of 
other  fellows  tried  that  not  so  long  ago. 


Wildlife  CoasenratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  ccoaciA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESJEWrTATI\'«8 

Wedneiday.  AprU  27.  1949 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recced.  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

ZcBtn^oH.  GA..  AprU  10.  1»49 
Hon.  A.  SnncKT  Camp, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Of  ReT>resentatttes, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dc&a  CoHcuasMAic  Omp:  In  a  certain 
mountainous  section  of  Wyoming  there  are 
a  number  of  wUd  boraea,  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  horses  carried  into  that  sec- 
tion by  the  Spaniards  long  ago.  These  horses 
are  not  only  harmless  but  are  indivldnally 
beautiful  and  collectively  quite  interesting 
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as  •  ttxxiqiw  iMtur*  ot  oxa  wUdliI« 
••  ar»  tta  irathJk^  tor  instAcc*. 

B«OMStiy.  hvmters.  far  mor«  mercenary 
than  merciful  have  utkeu  to  bunting  these 
hones  In  a  most  cruel  and  heartless  manner. 
Thej  use  airplanes  and  fly  low  orer  the 
tMrds.  scaring  the  animals  Into  frenzy  and 
kMp  up  the  ptirsuit  until  the  animals  are 
exhausted  and  fall,  or  until  they  are  driven 
Into  corals  from  which  they  are  unable  to 
escape.  Slitting  the  nostrils  <rf  tbsse  help- 
less victims,  they  Insert  wires  which  they 
twtet  to  close  the  air  vents  and  thus  make 
It  possible  to  carry  them  off  for  slaughter 
to  make  dog  food  or  something  out  of  the 
oarcMMs.  If  unchecked  this  ruthless  butch - 
srjr  will  qtUckly  exterrolnate  this  entire  ele- 
ment of  our  wildlife  possessions.  This  Is 
not  only  wickedly  Inhuman  but  also  wanton- 
ly wasteful  or  an  attractive  element  of  our 
national  resources. 

You  and  the  other  lawmakers  of  our  Na- 
tion wU!  confer  a  great  favor  upon  millions 
of  American  citizens  whose  sensibilities  are 
shocked  by  those  needless  atrocities  if  ycu 
will  make  such  acts  a  punUhable  crime  and 
will  provide  refuge  and  protection  for  these 
coble  animals,  which  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  what  Is  now  befalling  them.  More- 
over, ycu  win  have  tlie  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing upheld  the  ideals  and  principles  of  en- 
lightened and  civilized  hximanlty. 

In  a  few  days  you  will  receive  a  copy  of 
the  April  Issue  of  Our  Dumb  Animals,  on  page 
3  of  which  you  will  find  this  situation  more 
fully  described. 

1  assure  you  that  I  will  be  personally  grate- 
ful and  appreciative  for  whatever  you  may 
do  In  alleviating  the  suffering  of  these  ani- 
mals and  in  preserving  them  as  a  worth- 
while element  of  our  national  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

Yours  truly. 

Hat  Belli  Btrsa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DcukWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  AprU  27.  1949 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Speak- 
er night  before  last  in  Wilmington. 
Del..  I  attended  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  by  the  Department  of  Delaware. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  in  honor  of  that  organization's 
national  commander  in  chief.  Lyall  T. 
Beggs.  It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  be  present  on  that  occasion  not  only 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  but  also  as  a 
member  and  past  post  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  testimonial 
affair  in  honor  of  Commander  In  Chief 
Begss.  the  dinner  meeting  last  night  also 
served  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
In  this  year  of  1949  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  is  celebrating  its  golden  Jubi- 
lee anniversary. 

This  splendid  service-rendering  organ- 
ization, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member,  had  its  beginning  just  50  years 
ago  when  sever»l  groups  of  Spanish- 
American  War  veteran*  tMUUtod  together 
in  order  to  be  of  mututl  KTrlee  to  each 
other,  but  especially  to  serve  their  less 
fortunate  comrades  in  arms  and  their 
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!  States  from  all  her  enemies 


ments  of  its  nat 
and   widows  of 
achieved  renown 


of 

toj 


wide   variety 
civic  welfare, 
and  to  the  Nation's  youth. 
In   view    of    this   splendid 


Mr.  Speaker,  e'  en  a  brief  review  of  the 
record  of  achieve  ment  of  the  Veterans  of 
1  show  how  closely  and 
efifectlvely  this  fi  le  organization  has  ad- 
hered to  the  prir  ciples  and  purposes  set 
forth  in  its  chaiter.  Its  splendid  work 
in  the  field  of  re  labilitation  is  known  to 
au.  The  usefu  ness  and  accomplish- 
onal  home  for  orphans 
deceased  veterans  has 
as  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  child-welfkre  projects.  In  thou- 
sands of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  the  Veteri  ins  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
sponsored  and  svjccessfully  carried  out  a 
projects  beneficial  to 
schools  and  churches. 


record   of 


achievement  anc  of  continuing  purpose, 
we  can  see  now.  'At.  Speaker,  that  it  was 
with  almost  unl  elievable  foresight  that 
those  who  organ!  zed  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  chose  (for  its  emblem  the  Cross 
of  Malta.  That jsymbol  is  an  expression 
of  the  desire  of  |hls  organization  and  Its 
their  fellow  men,  as  did 
iders  who  created  the 
lecause  they  are  pledged 
jlnciple  of  human  rights 


members  to  serv^ 
the    early    crus 
Cross  of  Malta, 
to  defend  the  pi! 


in  either  war  or  beace. 


Harold  E.  Stasi 


^n  on  the  Half  Century 
Ahead 


EXTENSK^N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

o>  acnvKzsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Ilr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rimarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  extraordinary  ad- 
dress given  by  Harold  E.  Stassen.  former 
Governor  of  Mi  mesota.  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Un  versity  of  Pennsylvania. 
at   the  raidcent  ury  convocation  of  the 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Friday  evening.  April  1,  1949: 

The  Halt  Centcbt  Ahe-W) 
(By  Harold  E.  Stassen) 
Dr.  Compton,  Hon.  Winston  Churchill, 
President  KlUlan,  distinguished  guests,  my 
fellow  citizens,  although  I  appear,  as  you 
know,  as  an  eleventh  hour  substitute  for  the 
President,  I  assume  It  Is  totaUy  unnecessary 
for  me  to  tell  you.  with  a  smile,  that  I  do  not 
speak  for  him,  and  that  he  Is  not  responsible 
for  anything  I  say  this  evening. 

I  am  certain,  nevertheless,  that  I  can  speak 
for  the  President  and  for  the  people  of  our 
country  when  I  give  a  salute  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  for  Its 
amazing  record  of  constructive,  educational, 
and  scientific  accomplishment,  and  say  best 
wishes  and  Godspeed  to  this  great  Institu- 
tion and  to  Its  able,  modest,  new  president. 
Dr.  James  Kllllan. 

I  am  confident  that.  In  the  same  repre- 
sentative manner.  I  may  word  a  hearty  and 
respectful  welcome  to  these  shores  to  that 
gifted  and  Inspiring  leader  of  the  people  of 
Britain  In  "their  finest  hour,"  that  contem- 
porary Shakespeare,  Burke,  and  Nelson  cast 
In  one  dramatic  mold,  the  Honorable  Winston 
ChurchUl. 

It  has  been  asked  that  I  speak  of  the  fu- 
ture, that  I  address  my  remarks  toward  the 
second  half  of  this  twentieth  century  which 
so  shortly  will  begin.  Let  me  respond  that  I 
am  not  given  to  prediction,  not  even  to 
shorter-range  prediction,  especially  not  alter 
what  happened  November  2,  1948.  Yet  I  do 
recognize  with  you  the  Importance  of  think- 
ing ahead.  I  agree  that  at  the  mldtum  of 
a  century,  In  this  atmosphere  of  science,  a 
searching  inquiry  Into  the  humanities  la  im- 
portant. I  agree  that  the  next  50  years  Is 
not  too  long  a  time  to  think  about  when  we 
reflect  that,  barring  catastrophe,  most  of  the 
undergradtiates  of  this  Institution  and  the 
other  millions  of  oui  youth  now  engaged  In 
study  will  witness  during  their  lifetime  thl« 
full  half  century  of  which  we  speak. 

There  are  those  who  will  say,  why  speak 
of  a  half  century,  when  within  a  few  years 
we  either  solve  the  worldwide  question  of 
relations  of  men,  or  see  civilization  die  In 
the  rubble  of  an  atomic  war!  Others  whis- 
per that  atomic  destruction,  with  all  Its 
horrors.  Is  but  as  a  bow  and  arrow  compared 
to  the  potential  devastation  of  germ  war- 
fare. Others  say — and  that  Is  not  all.  No 
one  Is  more  keenly  aware  than  I  am  of  the 
vast  capacity  for  catastrophe  possessed  by 
future  war  or  more  determined,  that  man- 
kind must  find  the  way  to  prevent  Its  oc- 
currence. Yet  I  here  declare  that  to  say 
now  that  all  thinking  should  begin  and  end 
upon  this  question  of  the  prevention  of  a 
third  world  war  Is  to  Introduce  a  note  of 
sterility  Into  our  analysis.  It  Is  to  shackle 
our  minds  at  the  very  moment  In  history 
when  it  Is  most  essential  that  they  be  un- 
fettered. 

I  therefore  state.  In  considered  phrases, 
that  If.  Ood  forbid,  an  atomic  war  does 
come,  civilization  wUl  survive.  If  more  than 
one  future  world  war  should  come,  with  all 
the  destructive  force  of  every  kind  that  Is 
developed,  civilization  will  yet  sturvlve.  I 
say  this  bluntly,  for  I  believe  that  the  future 
^course  of  man  requires  that  there  be  a 
totighneat  of  free  minds,  a  searching,  long- 
term  thought  upon  future  policy,  a  complete 
canvass  of  considered  alternatives,  and  no 
blind  spots  or  road  blocks  In  our  thinking. 

Terrible  devastation  and  destruction  and 
suffering  can  be  dealt  out,  but.  In  my  judg- 
ment, man  can  never  fashion  the  means  of 
destroying  all  men;  man  can  never  wipe  out 
entirely  throughout  the  world  that  curious 
combination  of  progress  called  civilization. 
Our  first  concern  is  not  to  be  for  places 
to  hide.  Our  approach  should  not  be  one 
of  either  hysteria  or  realgnatloo.     Rather 
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must  w»  be  determined  that  we  will  re- 
build; we  wlU  go  on,  what  e'er  may  come. 
Before  turning  our  eyes  to  the  future,  we 
gain  perspective  If  we  recall  that  when  this 
century  began  fifty  years  ago,  man  had  never 
flown.  The  first,  feeble.  fasclnaUng  flight 
by  OrvUle  Wright  occurred  In  1908.  Man 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  moved  heavily 
over  land  and  slowly  over  sea.  Thus  handi- 
capped, food  moved  with  difficulty;  lands 
were  tilled  laboriously.  In  the  first  decade 
of  this  century,  many  many  millions  of 
people  died  of  starvation  and  of  plagues. 

I  need  not  speak  of  today's  nonstop,  re- 
fueled aerial  circling  of  the  world,  of  many 
flights  at  speeds  above  500  miles  an  hour,  of 
some  fast»  than  sotmd,  of  communication 
by  radio  covering  the  globe  every  day,  of  the 
rapid  Increase  In  the  transmission  of  visual 
messages  via  television,  of  production — mass 
production — and  Its  amazing  totals,  of  med- 
ical science  and  Its  conquest  of  major  epi- 
demics. What  then  of  the  future?  Should 
we  not  contemplate  as  a  minimum,  readily 
available  nonstop  travel  to  any  point  on  the 
world,  communication  of  message  and  of  pic- 
ture everywhere,  and  new  developed  sources 
of  energy  removing  old  limitations  of  fuel 
and  transport? 

Clearly  the  physical  facts  today,  and  In  In- 
creasing degree,  the  projection  of  these  facta, 
means  that  our  thinking  must  be  world-wide. 
Our  thinking  must  give  more  consideration 
than  ever  before  to  the  fundamenUl  nature 
of  man  and  the  way  In  which  he  should  live. 
This  philosophic  approach  has  greater  va- 
lidity than  either  an  economic,  social,  mlU- 
tary.  or  political  approach,  for  it  affects  all 
these,  and  more  too. 

I  talk  of  world-wide,  fvmdamental  concepts 
With  humUlty,  with  hesitation.  But  I  do  hope 
that  I  may  in  some  degree  stimulate  and 
provoke  others,  through  disagreement  and 
agreement,  through  modification  and  amend- 
ment, through  correction  and  projection,  to 
contribute  a  larger  measure  to  the  unending 
dynamic  process  of  thinking  our  way  through 
to  the  course  we  should  follow. 

It  is  my  view  that  there  are  In  the  world 
three  major  streams  of  phUosophlc  thought 
as  to  the  nature  of  xaajx  and  the  way  In 
which  he  should  live.  Each  is  many  centuries 
old.  None  Is  held  purely  and  completely 
by  any  numerically  appreciable  group  of  the 
people  on  the  earth.  Each  has  felt  the  cross 
impact  of  the  other.  Each  has  received  Im- 
petus, direction.  modlficaUon  from  geo- 
graphic and  anthropological  fact,  from  ex- 
perience and  clrctimstance.  from  scholarship, 
and  from  religion. 

The  correct  evaluation  of  these  three  major 
streams,  and  the  appropriate  development  of 
policies  at  home  and  abroad  are  of  greater 
Importance  for  the  next  half  century  than 
any  other  Intellectual  ptirsults. 
These  are  the  three: 

The  concept  of  the  natural  rights  of  man; 
that  he  was  meant  to  t)c  free,  of  his  inherent 
worth  and  dignity,  of  his  spiritual  quality, 
of  his  relationship  to  Ood,  and  of  his  broth- 
erhood to  fellow  man. 

The  concept  of  the  subordinate  status  of 
man  to  man,  of  his  possessing  rlghU  only  as 
they  are  given  to  him  by  those  In  command 
of  the  society  In  which  he  lives,  of  might 
making  right,  of  mans  value  limited  to  his 
material  being,  with  no  recognition  of  his 
spiritual  value,  and  no  God. 

The  concept  of  man's  little  worth.  Indif- 
ference to  his  rights  and  welfare,  of  mysti- 
cal ^^'*  primary  concern  for  the  hereafter, 
of  life  as  a  vale  of  tears  or  a  period  of  suffer- 
ing, of  devoUon  to  a  rigid  religion  and  cal- 
lousness to  the  conditions  of  Uving. 

These  three  might  be  termed  the  doctrines 
of  the  free  and  equal  man.  of  the  subservient 
and  atheistic  man.  and  of  the  apathetic  azul 
lowly  man. 
Or  they  might  be  labeled  the  concepts  of— 
Liberty  of  man. 
Order  for  man. 
Indifference  to  man. 


Each  has  a  diverse  and  ancient  bsckgrotmd. 
None  Is  held  and  Implemented  consisely  and 
completely  by  any  peoples. 

There  are  some  shreds  of  evidence  of  the 
welling  up  of  the  first  stream  of  natural 
rights  In  the  misty  glimpses  of  earUest  his- 
tory of  dvUimtion  when  the  workers  <mi  the 
pyramids  and  on  the  drainage  projects  of 
the  Nile  Valley  demanded  that  not  only 
Pharoah's  court,  but  the  workers  too  were 
entitled  to  the  right  to  worship  Rl.  the  Sun 
God.  and  receive  the  benefits  therefrom, 
rather  than  to  be  limited  to  the  worship  of 
Osiris,  God  of  the  earth  and  underground. 

In  any  event  the  flow  Is  clearly  evident  In 
ancient  Athens.  In  the  writings  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  and  Aristotle  with  their  xmfolding 
views  of  justice  and  of  law.  It  Is  given 
major  Impetus  by  Christianity,  to  some  r«- 
spects  by  Judaism,  and  traces  its  develop- 
ment to  the  constitutionalism  of  ancient 
Rome,  to  Magna  Carta,  to  Locke,  to  the 
founders  of  our  own  United  States,  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the  BlU  of 
Rights,  to  Jefferson,  and  to  Lincoln. 

This  philosophy  of  the  nature  of  man  has 
had  predominant  Influence  upon  the  govern- 
mental, economic,  and  social  systems  of  the 
western  civilization,  of  nearly  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  of  the  British  Common wetilth  of 
nations,  of  the  Dnlted  States  of  America,  and 
has  had  a  considerable  Impact  In  all  other 
portions  of  the  world. 

The  second  stream,  that  of  materialism  and 
force.  Is  noted  In  part  In  the  Sophists  and 
Eplctireans  of  ancient  Greece,  and  ts  traced 
through  the  seventeenth  century  French 
materialists,  through  Hobbes,  through  Hegel 
:  nd  Peuerbach  of  Germany.  Karl  Marx  and 
Priedrich  Engels.  Lenin.  Hitler,  and  Stalin. 
It  is  of  Import  now  to  the  ruling  groups  In 
Russian  and  her  satellites.  In  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Argenttoa,  and  In  North  China. 

The  third  stream,  that  of  todlfference, 
springs  from  the  earliest  eastern  religions; 
and.  although  in  their  theology  they  place 
high  value  on  the  life  of  man,  yet  the  extreme 
mysticism  and  aesthetic  emphasis  of  the 
beauty  of  a  spiritual  hereafter,  when  coupled 
with  the  poverty  and  want  of  overcrowded 
destitution,  cause  the  principal  current 
religions  of  Asia  and  the  East — Hinduism, 
Buddalsm,  Confucianism,  and  Mohammed- 
anism— ^to  ccmtrlbute  largely  to  this  stream. 
This  philosophy  Is  of  key  significance  In 
all  of  Asia,  Including  China,  Burma,  India, 
Malaya,  Pakistan,  and  also  In  Africa. 

I  recognise  that  a  question  may  arise  as  to 
relating  Hitler  and  Stalin,  nazlsm  and  com- 
munism, to  the  same  philosophic  stream. 
But  I  reply  that  the  attitudes  In  both  In- 
stances toward  the  nature  of  man  and  his 
rights  are  doeely  Identified,  that  the  bitter 
dashes  in  doctrinal  statement,  and  the  war 
between  them,  rose  from  their  proximity  to 
each  other  as  major,  mutually  suspicious 
powers,  rather  than  from  any  fundamental 
Ideological  difference,  and  that  the  ftihrer 
principle  of  Hitler's  system  and  the  central- 
Ism  of  Stalin's  system,  and  the  whole  ap- 
proach of  ruthless  domination  and  cold- 
blooded Uquidatltm  of  those  with  whom  they 
differed,  were  of  the  same  cloth. 

And  some  may  also  question  the  Inclxislon 
of  Hindu  and  lioslem,  bitter  in  their  clash 
with  each  other.  In  the  third  category.  But 
their  fanatic  hostility  toward  each  other  is 
confirmation  of  the  mystic  and  rigid  beliefs 
and  callousness  toward  mortal  life,  rather 
than  a  negation  of  it. 

I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  that  the 
first  stream  of  philosophic  thought,  that  of 
inherent  right  of  liberty,  is  correct  as  to  the 
nature  of  man.  I  believe  It  points  the  way 
for  policy  and  for  action  In  the  confusion 
and  dash  which  has  risen  so  soon  and  so 
sharp  In  the  wake  of  World  War  IL  I  am 
ctMifldsiit  It  can  be  the  basis  for  winning 
throagh  toward  the  true' objectives  of  man- 
kind. It  presents  laws  as  true  untversaUy 
for  all  men,  as  are  the  laws  of  physical  science 


which  we  know  are  valid  even  thoxigh  many 
men  do  not  recognize  or  believe  them. 

We  should  understand  Its  own  dynamic, 
living  qualities  and  our  constant  effort 
should  be  to  improve  the  Implementation  at 
that  phUosophy  in  economic  and  social  and 
political  systems,  and  endeavor  unceasingly 
and  sklUfiilly,  and  by  peaceful  means,  to  In- 
crease the  adherence  to  It  In  the  other  por- 
tloiu  of  the  world.  We  should  further  seek 
to  Improve  our  rystem  with  the  aid  of  ths 
constructive  value  of  the  bitter  criticism  of 
Its  economic  and  social  shortcomings  mads 
by  those  who  hold  the  opposing  materialistic 
philosophy.  Finally  we  ought  to  enrich  our 
doctrine  by  the  more  highly  developed  senss 
of  beauty  and  by  a  measure  of  the  tranquU- 
Uty  oi  those  who  hold  the  concept  of  mystical 
Indifference. 

In  applying  the  broad  theory  to  specific, 
hard  problems  In  definite  terms,  there  may 
be  many  who,  though  they  havs  traveled 
with  me  thtis  far,  will  part  company  with 
me  on  specific  suggestions.  Nevertheless 
broad  generalizations  are  of  little  value  unless 
we  give  them  specific  application  tlirough 
proposals  for  definite  action. 

If  my  analysis  of  the  major  stream  of 
philosophic  view  motivating  the  Commimlst 
leadership  erf  Russia  and  her  satellites  Is  cor- 
rect, then  It  definitely  indicates  that  their 
appraisal  of  relative  force  will  be  the  key 
Influence  restraining  ot  encouraging  their 
aggression.  Holding  as  a  fundamental  idea 
the  denial  of  any  higher  concept  of  justice 
or  morality,  they  believe  that  someone  will 
rule  by  force  and  from  their  standpoint  it  had 
better  be  them.  This  means  In  turn  that  no 
voluntary  release  of  power  over  others  can 
be  anticipated,  no  yielding  of  human  rights. 
no  grrjittog  of  freedoms,  unless  compelled  by 
the  pressure  of  Internal  or  external,  Impend- 
iTif  or  applied  force. 

Relating  this  Inescapable  situation  to  the 
specific  China  problem,  we  must  conclude 
that  by  our  Inaction  and  by  our  withdrawal 
of  aid.  we  are  foolhardy  thiu  to  contribute 
to  the  Communist  domination  of  China. 
We  should  move,  and  move  promptly,  to 
bolster  the  southern  half  of  China,  to  assist 
by  materials  and  by  counsel  In  maintaining 
the  independence  of  Canton,  and  of  the 
four  southern  provinces  of  Kwantunf, 
Kwangsl,  Pukien.  Hunan,  and  ot  Formosa 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Giving  due  consideration  to  Bnropean 
needs  and  to  our  own  total  economic  sittia- 
tion  and  capacity,  we  should  regularly  In- 
vest a  portion  of  our  resources  in  Asia  for 
the  resistance  to  communism.  The  amount 
should  be  a  minimum  of  ai4X)0.000,000  a 
year.  It  should  be  administered  on  an  Asia- 
wide  approach,  preferably  In  relation  to  local 
provinces  and  Individual  projects  and  in 
underwriting  private  endeavor,  rather  than 
being  ftmneled  throtigh  any  central,  major 
government. 

dearly  the  Martfiall  i^an  In  Europe  has 
been  the  most  significant  single  right  thing 
we  have  done  since  the  end  (rf  the  war. 
It  is  a  high  time  that  we  have  a  parallel 
MacArthiH-  plan  tn  Asia.  Supported  In  a 
major  way.  It  should  be  long  term  In  tu 
vision,  adjusted  to  oriental  conditions,  con- 
tinuous In  its  execution,  carrying  the  same 
fieilbllity  of  detoUed  appUcutlon,  and  the 
game  concept  of  objectives  and  requirement 
of  self-help  as  the  Marsl.all  plan. 

If  we  are  right  In  our  phUosophic  view, 
then  It  foUows  that  men  everywhere  have 
the  right  to  know  the  facts  and  Information 
and  ideas  frcan  other  parts  of  the  world.  An 
individual  can  pull  down  a  curtain  tor  his 
own  privacy,  but  no  ruler  has  the  right  to 
drop  a  curtain  and  close  off  men  froni  ccan- 
mimication  with  their  fellow  man. 

The  program  represented  by  the  Voice  of 
America,  therefore,  should  be  greatly  ex- 
panded and  Ingeniously  multlpUed.  Not 
only  messages  by  radio,  but  in  addition,  ths 
widespread  dissemination  of  printed  litera- 
ture giving  facts  and  inlormation  and  ideas 
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■hoiild  be  carried  fortli.  I  am  Informed  by 
men  who  know  that  sucb  literature  can, 
wltb  comparatlre  ease,  be  scattered  broad- 
cast OTcr  doaed  borders  b7  meana  of  drift- 
tag  balloooa  or  from  high- flying  airplanes 
tforlnc  tavorabl*  winds.  Tbere  needs  to  be 
a  OTnttnuous.  wMMpraad.  dramatic  program 
«(  printed  meaHC**  from  freemen  to  all 
■lanklnd. 

In  fact,  one  ot  mj  friends  suggested  tbat 
droppuig  a  few  Sears,  R^buck  catalogs 
should  be  Included  m  this  program  of  litera- 
ture from  toe  sky.  Of  course,  we  are  actually 
discussing  aMMAgas  and  literature  of  much 
wider  stgntfleaaea  than  that  of  consumer- 
goods  prodiictlon.  I  am  proposing  that  we 
vigorously  contest  for  the  minds  of  men 
•rerywhere. 

If  methods  such  as  these  of  sending  ma- 
terial over  bocders  seem  contrary  to  ancient 
rules  of  diplomatic  respect  far  borders,  let 
me  emphasize  that  when  ofBcials  of  govern- 
ments constantly  pour  out  vitriolic  attacks 
on  free  peoples,  the  remedy  la  not  that  of 
trying  to  block  their  free  speech.  The  remedy 
la  not  Infringement  upon  the  right  of  as- 
sembly to  hear  this  party  line  within  free 
eountrles.  Rather,  oxir  doctrine  Indicates 
that  the  response  should  be  widespread  dis- 
semination of  information.  Tha  psopies  In 
Russia  and  the  satellite  coxmtrtas  should  be 
contU-xioualy  told  of  our  views  and  intentions 
and  objectives,  of  our  desires  for  peace,  of 
the  facts  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  should 
apply  for  support  from  the  minds  of  the 
peoples  in  these  dictatorlally  governed  na- 
tions. The  Internal  pressures  for  freedom 
and  peace  that  will  come  from  a  well-in- 
formed people  within  these  countries  can  be 
)ust  as  Important  as  the  deterrent  of  our  own 
potential  eounteractlng  military  force  that 
to  available  in  the  event  of  war.  These  are 
times  without  parallel,  and  we  must  In- 
grnloTisIy  develop  a  way  in  which  to  carry  on 
the  contest  of  Ideas.  Winning  that  contest 
will  be  the  best  assurance  that  there  need 
not  be  a  grim  struggle  by  military  force. 

Same  men  have  turned  to  materialism  at 
^  number  of  polnU  in  history  when  faced 
with  widespread  abuses  which  denied  In 
practice  the  philosophy  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity which  was  professed.  The  present  sway 
of  this  coercive  materialist  concept  Is  directly 
traceable  to  reaction  against  the  autocracy 
of  the  czara.  to  the  monopolies  and  unfair- 
ness to  labor  In  early  capitalism,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  responsibility  of  brotherhood 
by  our  west  after  World  War  I.  Above  all. 
Its  present  extent  has  been  due  to  the  cruel 
meastires  <A  force  used  by  those  cold  calcu- 
lators who  seized  power  under  lU  doctrine. 
Throughout  recorded  history,  men,  after 
listening  to  the  exponents  of  this  philosophy 
of  order  dictated  over  humanity,  have  re- 
peatedly rejected  It  In  their  minds  and 
struggled  for  more  Indlvldiud  liberty.  The 
plain  people  vUl  reject  It  again:  they  will 
reject  It  In  RussU;  they  wUl  reject  it  In 
eastern  Europe  If  we  but  give  them  the 
chance  by  pursuma:  dynamic  humanitarian 
policies,  by  sending  them  the  facts,  by  maln- 
tamlng  alert  and  adequate  military  strength, 
and  by  never  surrendering  to  the  jelly-like 
course  of  appeasement. 

Of  nuirked  Interest  has  been  the  recent 
conduct  of  peoples  dcmlnatad  by  the  third 
stream  of  indifference,  and  their  rapid  re- 
sponse to  any  ray  of  hope  of  better  life  on 
earth.  The  favorable  change  in  Turkey  and 
In  the  Philippines  are  recent  conflrmatUKU 
of  thU 

Thus.  I  am  encouraged  to  say  that  the 
Btory  of  man  gives  renewed  and  deeper  faith 
in  the  inherent  truth  of  nur  pliiloeophy  of 
the  native  worth  of  man.  that  he  ws  msant 
to  be  free  upon  this  globe. 

It  Is  likewise  Imperative  that  we  Improve 
the  application  of  our  own  philosophy  to  otir 
own  soclsl.  economic  and  political  systems. 
Certainly,  the  vloUtions  of  civil  rights,  the 
discriminations  and  rmrsssioi'is  of  Mtotry, 
which  are  too  numerous  In  our  country,  are 


directly  contrary  o  the  philosophy  to  which 
we  subscribe.  Thi  \rt  must  be  a  steady  Insist- 
ence upon  progress  In  this  respect. 

It  wotild  be  tragic  If  this  session  ot  Con- 
gress adjourned  v  Itbout  at  least  passing  the 
antUynch  and  ant , -poll-tax  meastires.  Major 
progress  must  be  fnade  In  this  direction  with 
regard  to  those  Portions  of  our  population 
which  have  sufTeied  discrimination  In  their 
opportunities  for  education,  for  facilities  of 
better  health,  aiu   for  decent  housing. 

Our  concept  of  the  nature  of  man  Is  fur- 
ther guidance,  tiough  In  a  very  different 
manner.  In  our  economic  and  social  policy. 
It  means  that  tho  le  policies,  taken  as  a  whole, 
should  contributii  to  the  rounded  develop- 
ment, creative  enpaclty.  worth-while  char- 
acter, and  true  ha  ipineas  of  man.  The  objec- 
tives of  our  ec<  nomic  policies,  therefore, 
must  not  be  llmlled  by  the  materialist  prin- 
ciple of  meeting  t  o  the  maximum  degree  the 
physical  wants  o'  man.  It  Is  undoutbedly 
true  that  If  gover;  iment  were  to  take  over  the 
distribution  of  tie  food  of  the  Nation,  at 
least  in  theory  H  could  deliver  an  assigned 
amount  of  food  ti  i  every  household  every  day 
at  less  expense  :han  now  Involved.  It  is 
equally  true.  In  :heory.  that  If  government 
took  over  the  distribution  of  clothing.  It 
could  deliver  to  e  yery  person  every  year  allo- 
cated clothing  at  less  expense  than  clothing 
now  costs.  The  same  observation  cotild  be 
applied  to  other    lecessltles  of  life. 

Let  me  make  ii  clear  that  from  a  strlctlj 
material  approac  i  I  believe  that  the  result 
of  such  an  attem  it  would  In  fact  be  the  loss 
of  Interest  In  pre  iuction,  lower  supplies  and 
the  failure  to  atb  in  the  material  Utopia  out- 
lined. 

But  entirely  a  jart  from  the  question  of 
the  successful  f  roductlon  of  material  re- 
turns, do  you  no;  agree  that  removing  from 
the  Individual  toth  the  privilege  and  the 
responsibility  of  planning  for  the  provision 
of  necessities,  of  making  choices,  of  budget- 
ing ea.'-nlngs,  of  velgblng  relativities,  would 
result  In  the  end  In  a  people  of  less  resource- 
fulness, less  val  a  >  cf  personality,  less  happi- 
ness, less  strengt  i  of  character?  Thus  I  feel 
the  economic  so;lallsts  are  departing  from 
the  basic  philos<  >phic  stream  In  which  we 
would  move.  Tt  elr  concentration  upon  at- 
tempted materia  service  to  the  many,  with 
disregard  for  th<  Indlvicual  rights  and  op- 
portunities of  t  le  few  who  are  especially 
talented  In  varlc  us  fields,  negates  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  wa; '  of  life. 

The  concept  o:  the  natural  rights  of  each 
man  must  give  i  lae  to  a  constitutional  sys- 
tem that  protect  >  man  against  oppression  by 
the  tyrannical  lule  of  a  single  ruler,  cf  a 
clique  of  rulers.  }r  of  an  unbridled  majority 
itself.  Is  It  not  clear  that  each  aspect  of 
the  system  shcu  d  serve  the  many  and  the 
few?  It  should  leld  dividends  In  standards 
of  living.  In  edi  icatlon.  and  enjoyment,  to 
the  many,  but  II  should  also  keep  open  the 
avenues  of  opp  ^rt unity  for  the  few  who 
stand  out  in  eacti  category.  Such  a  system 
should  safeguarl  minorities  of  whatever 
kind,  and  more  particularly  should  be  so 
constituted  as  tc  keep  open  the  road  for  the 
few  to  develop  az  d  use  their  unusual  talents. 

If  under  the  mpetus  of  a  short-sighted 
response  to  nun  bers  in  a  democracy,  or  In 
revolt  against  tte  oppression  of  rulers,  eco- 
nomic, social,  tnd  political  systems  are 
directed  only  tcward  fruits  for  the  many. 
the  result  will  3e  a  deteriorating  mees  of 
mediocrity.  Th<  great  artist,  the  Inventor. 
ths  skilled  surge  m.  the  exceptional  scientist. 
ths  Ingenious  eiiglnecr.  the  keen  financier, 
the  gifted  produ  rtlon  manager,  the  designer, 
the  craftsman,  t  le  scholar,  each  should  find 
his  path  blocked  by  no  Insurmountable  arti- 
ficial obstacles,  no  excessive  man-msde 
handicaps,  and  4ach  should  have  before  him 
the  fullest  of  Infenttve. 

The  unfolding  genius  of  each  of  these  in  a 
desirable  system  will  In  turn  yield  dividends 
to  the  many,  yei ,  to  all. 


The  general  attitude  of  the  economic  total- 
socialists  of  "bringing  It  to  the  people"  can 
clearly  be  overdone.  As  Toynbee  reports,  all 
of  hist<»y  shows  that  civilizations  may  de- 
terlOTate  or  abort  or  ossUy  when  they  meet 
enervating,  dissipating  conditions,  or  when 
they  encoimter  adversity  too  extreme  to  sur- 
mount. There  Is  every  indication  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  civilization  of  6,000  years 
ago  down  to  modem  western  civilization. 
that  a  challenge  of  significant  nature,  but 
not  obliterating  In  its  weight,  leads  to  the 
most  significant  development  and  response. 
Do  not  the  studies  of  Individual  human  na- 
ture Indicate  a  similar  rule?  The  capacities, 
of  course,  are  varied,  but  In  relationship  to 
potentiality,  a  challenge  of  some  adversity 
and  stimulus,  not  stifling  in  amount,  devel- 
ops definitely  stronger  personality,  a  happier 
Individual,  than  does  either  crushed  subser- 
vience or  blissful  lassitude.  To  me  this 
means  that  attempts  to  establish  a  break- 
fast-ln-bed  economy  for  the  citizens.  Is  a 
sad  mistake  both  for  the  people  and  for  the 
Nation. 

Our  unending  effort  should  be  to  ease  those 
overwhelming  burdens  which  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  Individual  man  to  bear,  but  we 
must  leave  the  major  normal  provision  for 
man's  own  livelihood  and  future  up  to  him, 
himself. 

In  our  economic  relationships  with  those 
who  are  of  the  third  major  conceptual 
stream,  that  of  Indifference  and  mysticism, 
we  would  seek  to  stimulate,  and  contribute 
toward,  the  Improvement  of  the  very  low 
standards  of  living  In  these  areas,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  demonstrate,  and  lead  toward, 
a  higher  appraisal  of  human  life.  Too  often 
has  the  Western  World  been  willing  to  profit 
by  that  low  appraisal  of  native  human  life  In 
the  exploitation  of  colonial  resources,  Instead 
of  demonstrating  a  higher  value  for  life. 
There  Is  a  small  grain  of  truth  In  the  fic- 
tional story  of  the  American  Investor  In  de- 
pendent area  resources  who  plaintively  ex- 
claimed, 'T  am  perfectly  willing  to  educate 
my  native  workers  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
first  lesson  learned  will  be  to  demand  a  raise 
In  wages."  The  Dutch  In  the  East  Indies 
and  the  French  In  Indochina  are  at  this  time 
particularly  subject  to  censure  for  exploita- 
tion practices.  All  of  us  need  to  think 
through  cur  basic  policy  In  dependent  areas 
In  the  Near  East.  In  Africa,  and  In  Asia,  and 
harmonize  those  policies  with  our  funda- 
mental doctrlnce  of  the  nature  of  man.  A 
greater  portion  of  the  returns  from  the  re- 
sources of  these  territories  should  be  retained 
there  for  direct  and  constructive  purpose, 
utilizing  the  superb  experience  of  western 
civilization,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
native  peoples,  for  their  education,  their 
health,  for  the  Increase  of  their  production 
of  goods,  and  the  general  raising  of  their 
standards  of  living.  You  will  note  I  have 
listed  education  as  the  first  of  the  various 
contributions  which  I  urge  for  these  de- 
pendent peoples.  I  know  that  some  will  say. 
pointing  to  the  near  starvation  of  many 
millions  In  Asia,  that  food,  food  sufficient  to 
place  them  beyond  the  miserable  subsistence 
level,  should  have  top  and  almost  exclusive 
priority.  But  I  submit  that  if  only  the 
supply  of  food  Is  raised,  without  an  ad- 
vance In  education  In  Its  broadest  cultural 
sense,  without  instilling  a  higher  mcHrallty, 
and  without  an  elevated  emancipated  status 
for  women,  the  orvly  result  of  more  food  will 
be  a  larger  population,  a  larger  population 
to  exist  at  the  same  level  of  destitution  and 
misery. 

If  a  man  Is  to  make  a  significant  ascent 
the  cultural,  educational,  ethical  side  must 
be  lifted  at  the  same  time  that  the  food 
and  material  production  totals  are  Increased. 
This  requires  the  development  by  Western 
nations,  with  the  aid  of  the  trtistecshlp  por- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  of  a 
world-wide  code  of  conduct  for  capital 
abroad.  Excessive  risks  for  this  capital  must 
be  underwritten  by  society  as  a  whole,  so  as 
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to  remove  the  need  or  excuse  for  excessive 
profit  and  exploitation. 

In  a  very  brief  space  of  time  there  have 
'«ome  major  Indications  of  an  amazing  de- 
velopment flowing  out  at  the  independence 
or  Israel,  not  only  affecting  the  growth  otf 
resources  and  advancing  conditions  of  liv- 
ing not  only  In  the  new  nation,  but  In  ad- 
dition causing  a  constructive  stirring  in 
neighboring  Arab  states. 

Someone  could  well  say  that  there  cannot 
be  a  bright  prospect  for  world  peace  and  for 
piugresB  of  mankind  unless  a  mechanism  o* 
government  is  developed  on  a  world  level  to 
administer  the  natural  rights  of  man,  to  ad- 
jtidicate  differences  between  peoples,  to  sU- 
blllze  and  jaolice  world  situations.  Of  course 
this  assertion  is  right.  And  It  Is  construc- 
tive to  urge  this  necessity.  But  as  we  an- 
alyse the  three  phlloeophles  I  have  described. 
it  must  appear  crystal  clear  that  no  major 
portion  of  the  world  that  follows  the  ma- 
terialistic concept  of  the  nature  of  man  can 
be  Included,  or  will  permit  Itself  to  be  In- 
cluded. In  a  world  adratnlstrative  ma- 
chinery unless  that  apparatus  be  one  dom- 
inated by  a  concept  of  force.  Furthermore 
unless  In  all  major  component  parts  there 
te  the  concept  of  a  higher  justice,  of  natural 
rights  of  man.  with  the  self-restraint  and 
self -discipline  that  comes  with  It,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  world  structtue  for  ad- 
ministration over  all  men  can  be  successfully 
maintained.  This  means  that  we  had  better 
develop  the  lesser  agencies  and  commissions 
and  courts  and  arbitration  systems  in  the 
Atlantic  community  and  In  the  broader 
eeamunity  of  those  who  move  in  otir  phil- 
osophic stream,  and  make  an  effort  to  ex- 
pand a  similar  concept  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

As  a  part  of  this  growth  we  sliould  note 
the  vital  necessity  for  a  currency,  or  me- 
dium of  exchange,  which  with  reasonable 
speed  and  stable  convertibility  can  be  the 
helpful  agent  for  the  movement  of  goods  and 
services  between  peoples.  There  must  be 
unceasing  concentration  upon  this  major 
task  In  the  Atlantic  community  and  beyond. 
It  may  weU  be  found  tliat  an  Impelling  need 
exists  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the 
Atlantic.  Such  a  bank  of  the  AQanUc  should 
IsstK  an  appropriate  currency,  backed  In  part 
by  gold,  available  for  those  many  circiim- 
stanoes  in  which  direct  exchange  at  national 
currencies  is  no  longer  feasible. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  has  within 
itself  the  means  for  strenEthening  and  de- 
veloping Its  provisions  In  all  essential  reelects 
on  the  world  levei.  Our  Government  and 
other  governments  should  appoint  commis- 
aioiM  to  address  themselves  to  the  many  com- 
plicated and  difficult  problems  that  will  be 
Involvwd  In  astabUshing  a  minimum  of  effec- 
tive govemawBt  at  a  world  level.  Obviously 
in  ite  present  form,  with  Ita  vetoes  and  lack 
of  police  power,  the  United  Watki—  Is  sadly 
Inadequate  to  meet  lU  own  high  purposes. 

I  would  nevertheless  caution  that  we  must 
not  underestimate  its  value,  even  in  its  pres- 
ent weak  form.  Without  such  an  organiza- 
tion, limited  though  It  be,  so  clear  an  under- 
standing of  the  devious  and  distorted  and 
dangerous  policies  of  the  Polltbxut)  of  RtasU 
could  not  have  been  acquired  so  quickly  by 
the  overwhelming  majorities  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Wlthoirt  It.  economic  recovery 
from  the  damage  of  war  could  not  have 
moved  forward  as  rapidly  as  It  has.  Without 
It.  Israel  today  would  not  be  a  free  and  de- 
veloping state,  substantially  at  peace.  With- 
out It.  we  already  would  have  lost  the  linger- 
ing hope  of  peace  with  freedom  and  Justice 
on  the  earth.  Each  session  at  the  United 
Nations  and  of  each  of  Its  committees  and 
bcdies  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  serious,  thoughtful,  informative 
djactission. 

Clearly  our  education  In  the  years  ahead 
■«■(  convey  to  ovir  youth  an  understaiuling 
Of  eadx  of  these  philosophies,  of  their  mani- 


festations, their  mesnlngs.  their  mechanlsma. 
This  can  best  occur  throiogh  the  development 
of  genoral  ediicatlon  conducted  with  true 
academic  freedom.  We  should  not  attempt 
to  Indoctrinate  our  youth  with  narrow  seal 
for  America  as  It  Is.  but  rather  to  c^jen  the 
avenues  for  psnonal  growth,  develop  the 
broad  undcrstMMltng  of  our  basic  eoncepu, 
instill  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  progress  our 
country  has  made  Ln  relationship  to  those 
truths,  and  encourage  a  determination  to  use 
the  avenues  of  peaceful  change  through 
democracy  for  constantly  improving  our 
America  and  the  lot  of  all  mankind.  On 
that  road  lies,  for  our  youth,  the  noncorrod- 
Ing,  intelligent,  effective,  satisfying  love  of 
America,  which  we  all  want  our  yoimg  men 
and  young  women  to  possess. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  attained  the  Ideals 
marked  out  by  this  warm  himiianitarlan  phi- 
losophy. For  true  idcaU,  springing  from  a 
great  philosophy,  are  like  the  stars  in  the 
heavens.  You  cannot  ever  reach  them  with 
your  hands,  but  if  you  understand  them  and 
see  their  location,  they  will  guide  you  aright. 
Such  Ideals  are  as  valuable,  as  aids  to  naviga- 
tion through  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal troubles  of  the  day,  as  are  the  stars  In  the 
heavens  for  navigation  over  the  sea.  through 
the  air.  or  across  the  desert. 

As   Browning   wrote  so   optimistically,  so 

beautifully: 

"Ah,  btrt  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his 

grasp. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

We  seek  for  mankind  a  better  life,  a  more 
fruitful  life,  a  happier  life.  An  ever  deeper 
understanding  of  our  dynamic  philosophy  of 
life,  with  an  imendlng  determination  and 
unfaltering  courage  to  apply  It.  can  lead,  yes, 
I  believe  will  lead,  to  a  brilliant  half  century 
now  opening  before  mankind. 


Are  We  Afnkl  of  Free<l«n? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIITATrVBS 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Houses 
of  Assembly  in  the  State  of  Illinois  re- 
cently '  oted  to  establish  a  commission  to 
investigate  subversive  activities  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Roosevelt  Col- 
lege, in  Chicago.  III. 

As  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  university  has  long  been  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  educational  institutions, 
and  I  believe  this  investigation  which  I 
consider  hastily  conceived  and  ill-ad- 
vised may  well  bring  ill-deserved  censure 
upon  the  university. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  recalled  that  It 
was  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  De- 
cember 2.  1942,  that  the  ^rst  controUed 
chain  reaction  in  atomic  research  was 
nrst  developed.  Moreover  at  the  present 
time  the  University  of  Chicago  is  the 
operating  contractor  for  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  which  is  one  of  the 
major  installations  of  the  atomic  energy 
program  and  the  center  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  nuclear  reaction 
development  program. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  also 
achieved  Nation-wide  prominence 
through  its  great  booPcs  courses,  another 
example  of  its  educational  leadership. 


The  Bst  of  achievements  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  as  well  as  the  eminent 
scholars  it  has  attracted  to  ita  teaching 
stair  have  given  it  an  enviaWe  reputation 
as  one  of  the  true  centers  of  this  Nation 
where  our  basic  rights  of  free  speech  and 
opinion  and  free  assembly  have  attained 
true  maturity. 

The  following  statements  by  Chancel- 
or  Robert  M.  Hutcl\lns  and  Laird  BeU. 
chairman  of  the  boso-d  of  trustees,  I  be- 
lieve are  pertinent  to  state  the  credo  ol 
the  university: 

Aar  Wx  Ar»AiD  or  Feibkdii? 

(A  sUtement  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  oT 
Oiicago) 

A  serious  question  Is  raised  by  an  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  Illinois  Legislature. 
The  question  Is  fundamental  to  democracy. 
It  underlies  all  scholarship  and  all  thought- 
ful inquiry.  Therefore.  It  underlies  the  very 
purpose  oC  a  great  university  The  question 
U  thte:  In  these  troubled  times  are  we  afraid 
erf  freedtan? 

owes    ACAIW 

In  1935  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  empowered  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate alleged  seditious  activities  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Charges  were  made. 
Damaging  surmises  were  printed  lu  the  pub- 
lic press.  The  work  of  the  imlversity  was 
interrupted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
vestigation the  conunlttee  wrote  in  Its  re- 
port: 

"Has  the  University  of  Chicago  or  any  ct 
lu  profeeaors  violated  either  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  our  laws?  The  answer  to  this 
question  miist  be  in  the  negative  •  •  •. 
Nothing  in  the  teachings  or  schedule  of  the 
school  can  be  held  to  be  subversive  of  our 
institutions  or  the  advocation  of  the  Com- 
mvmist  form  of  government  as  a  substitu- 
tion for  the  present  form  of  government  of 
the  United  States."  (Majority  report  issued 
by  Senators  Graham  and  Barbour,  June  26. 
1935.) 

The  committee  cleared  the  unlvwslty. 
But  a  university  is  dependent  in  the  public  s 
ap>praisal  of  its  conuibution,  and  harm  had 
already  been  done.  Kven  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Walgreen,  who  contributed  $550,000  to 
the  imlversity  after  the  investigation  was 
closed,  did  not  remove  the  Impression  created 
by  the  headline  charges. 

This  year  on  March  1.  1949,  a  group  of  stu- 
dents from  Illinois  universities,  including  a 
number  of  students  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  trave.'ed  to  Springfield  to  protest  the 
fire  bills  Introdticed  into  the  State  Legisla- 
ture by  Senator  Paul  Broyle*.  This  they  had 
the  right  to  do.  If  they  were  dworderly,  we 
disapprove  of  their  eocduct.  Immediately 
foUowing  thla  student  protest.  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  21  was  passed  calling  for  an 
Investigation  of  the  university  and  stating: 
"It  appears  that  these  studenU  are  being 
indoctrinated  with  communistic  and  other 
subversive  theories  contrary  to  our  free  sys- 
tj.m»  a<  representative  government."  This 
resolution  was  passed  within  a  few  minutes, 
without  ctiEtomary  hearings  or  referral  to 
committee. 

So.  once  again  apparently  the  university  is 
to  be  investigated.  Once  again  statements 
harmful  to  the  university's  repuUUon  have 
been  made.  We  think  that  the  people  who 
have  made  these  statements  do  not  know  the 
facts.  Most  of  the  statements  are  untrue. 
But  the  newspaper  reader  i*  likely  to  assume 
that  "wliere  there  s  smoxe  there's  fire." 
Therefore,  this  statement  is  being  vohOa  The 
truth  does  not  lie  somewhere  between  the 
allegations  of  irresponsible  individuals  and 
our  statement  of  it.  The  facts  spell  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  Is  the  opposlts  of  the 
charges. 


( 
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There  U  no  OommunUr  profeeeor  at  the 
UnlTerstty  of  Cbtcago.  There  is  no  Conimu- 
nUt  todoctrtnatlon  »t  the  Uniyerslty  of  Chi- 
cago In  any  coun*  or.  program  In  it« 
c\xrrtculum. 

We  know  that  there  U  a  Communist  Club 
at  the  vmlTersity— one  of  some  200  student 
organlzatlona.  We  know  also  that  its  mem- 
bership oomprtoM  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  student  body,  about  one  out  of  everj,- 
tkOMMind.  The  board,  which  controls  and 
dinets  the  affairs  of  this  university,  could 
refuse  to  recognize  that  organ  nation.  But 
we  bellere  with  Mr.  Justice  Olirer  Wendell 
Holmes  that  "with  efferreecent  opinions 
•  •  •  the  quickest  way  to  let  them  get 
flat  la  to  let  them  get  exposed  to  the  air." 

Conununlam  la  a  term  which  Is  ived  loose- 
ly by  different  people  to  mean  different 
thlnfi.  Not  everyone  who  advocates  change 
la  a  Communist.  In  times  when  there  is  fear 
of  Communist  Infiltration  many  persons  are 
afraid  of  any  criticism  of  things  as  they  are 
There  is  a  tendency  at  such  times  to  put  a 
red  label  on  anyone  with  whose  opinions 
one  may  not  agree.  Universities  have  as 
much  duty  to  defend  the  free  expression  of 
opinion  within  the  bounds  of  legality  as  they 
have  to  prevent  what  la  Illegal.  If  such  de- 
fense subjects  the  university  to  the  harass- 
ment of  a  legislative  investigation  and  to  the 
pofldblllty  of  Inadequate  or  distorted  reports 
of  It.  we  shall  nevertheless  defend  the  uni- 
versity's ;«lnclples  with  all  the  vigor  we  can 
command. 

The  trtistees  and  administration  of  this 
unlTcntty  are  against  communism.  They 
•rt  agatBst  It  becaoae.  among  other  reasons. 
It  la  contrary  to  our  free  tradition.  Coin- 
munlsm  suppresses  ideas.  We  oppose  com- 
munism as  we  oppoae  all  efforts  to  under- 
mine our  constitutionally  guaranteed  free 
speech,  free  preas.  and  free  aaaembly.  We 
oppose  oommanlsm  became  we  believe  in 
the  tradttlaii  of  Indirldual  freedom  which 
men  throogbout  the  centuries  have  fought 
to  preserve.  This  tradition  has  been  stated 
by  many  men  in  many  ways.  A  few  of  these 
Stat  ments  follows; 

John  Milton.  Areopagltlca  (1«*4) :  "Give 
me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to 
argue  freely  according  to  conscience,  above 
all  liberties.     •      •  And  thoxigh  all  the 

winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
the  earth,  ao  tnnh  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
Injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to 
misdoubt  her  strength  Let  her  and  false- 
hood grapple:  who  ever  knew  truth  put  to 
the  worse,  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?" 

Thomas  Jefferson.  First  Inaugural  Addreaa 
( 1801 ) :  "If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  change  its 
republican  form,  let  them  stand  undlstiirbed. 
as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which 
of  Hf^k^  may  be  tolerated  where 
Is  left  free  to  combat  it.  " 

John  Stuart  Mil!.  On  Uberty  ( 1888)  :  "This, 
then.  Is  the  appropriate  region  of  human 
liberty.  It  comprises,  first,  the  inward 
^/""^r*"  of  consciousness:  demanding  liberty 
off  eonscience.  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense;  liberty  of  thoiight  and  feeling:  ab- 
aolute  freedom  of  opinion  and  sentiment  on 
all  subjects,  practical  or  spectilative.  acien- 
UAc.  morml.  or  theologieal." 

Woodrov  Wilson.  mssHifs  to  Congress 
(1919):  *^rta«  only  way  to  keep  men  from 
sgttattBC  aCBlBst  grisvMoes  is  to  remove  the 
grievances  An  UMvmDgness  even  to  dis- 
cuss tlMse  BBattsi»  fsMuces  only  dissatis- 
factions and  gives  comfort  to  rbe  extreme 
eountry  which  endeavor  to 
iB  order  to  provoke  go\- 
upon  a  course  of  rstall- 
The  seed  oT  revotu- 
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elements  In 
stir  up  dist 
emments  to 
ation    and 
tlon  is 

OUvsr  Wtodill  Holmes.  Abmms  v.  UtMed 
Stmttt  '  I9I9) :  "But  when  men  have  rsallaed 
that  time  has  upsei  many 
they  may  come  to  believe 
they  believe  the  very  foundations  of   tbslr 


market.' 
Brandels. 


rigb 
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own  conduct 
Is  better  reached 
the  best  test  of 
thought  to  get 
tltlon  of  the 

Louis   D 
(1920)  :  "The 
States  to  take 
try's  benefit,  in 
and  in  the 
essarlly  includes 
about  them;   to 
opinion 
plated  prevail; 
truth    as    he 
course  of  the 
national  life  is 
between    con 
press  Ion  of 
est    promise    ot 
action;  and  in 
greatest  peril.' 

Charles   Evani 
Sweet  of  the 
ported  In  the 
1930: 

If  public 
any  evidence  t 
of   individuals 
seeking  by  v 
Government,  lei 
the  proper 
taken  for  the 
Let  every  reso 
prosecution  t>e 
punish  the  guil^ 
I  count  it  a 
not  against 
tlon  of  law 
sens  combined 
nylng   them 
government : 
box  and  througl  i 
in  legislative 

Alfred  K 
the    Lusk    laws 
schools     and 
(1919 1  :  "Its 
the  institutions 
try.     In  effect, 
datlon  of  one 
tlons  of  our 
of  the  people  tc 
main  of  idea 
mental  right 
system  of 
namely,  that  t 
be  transgressed 
ute     law     proh 
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the  American 
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our  citizenship 
Government 
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Hughes,   letter   to  Speaker 
York  State  Legislature.  re- 
York  Times.  Jantiary  10. 


or  private  citizens  have 

t  any  individual  or  group 

ire   plotting   revolution   and 

iolint  measures  to  change  our 

the  evidence  be  laid  before 

autliorlties  and  swift  action  be 

protection  of  the  community. 

of  Inquiry,  of  pursuit,  of 

employed  to  ferret  out  and 

according  to  our  laws.    But 

serious  mistake  to  proceed, 

incfvlduals  charged  with  vlola- 

agalnst  masses  of  otir  citi- 

for  political   action,  by  de- 

only   resource   of   peaceful 

is,   action   by   the   ballot 

duly  elected  representatives 

bddies." 

Smith.  In  his   message   vetoing 

'hlch    sought    to    license 

require     teachers'     oaths 

avtjwed  purpose  is  to  safeguard 

and  traditions  of  the  coun- 

It  strikes  at  the  very  foun- 

the  most  cardinal  Institu- 

Na^lon — the  fundamental  right 

enjoy  full  liberty  in  the  do- 

^d  speech.     To  this  funda- 

ttere  is  and  can  be  under  our 

government   but   one   limitation. 

4e  law  of  the  land  shall  not 

and  there  is  abundant  stat- 

bltlng     the     abuse     of    free 

•     The    profound    sanity    of 

p^ple  has  been  demonstrated 

and  I.  for  one.  do  not  be- 

gov^nmental  dictation  of   what 

be  taught  is  necessary  to 

t^uance  of  the  patriotism  of 

and  its  loyal  support  of  the 

its  institutions. ' 


THE  TILADmON  CONTIKXTTS 

as  these  are  often  impopular, 

they  are  spoken  in  times  of 

have  been  stated  again  and 

were  not  Isolated  thinkers 

It  Is  fortunate  that  in 

present  apprehensions  and 

does  not   lack  men  of  the 

ttnue  the  democratic  tradition. 

the  Battle  Against  Com- 

to  the  Executives  Club  of 

8.  1948.  "There  has  been  a 

1  alk   of   outlawing   the   Ccm- 

Of  course,  under  our  Constl- 

canhot  and  should  not  make  It 

AfMrtcan  citizen  to  think  com- 

his  opinions  as  long  as 

advocate  a  violent  overthrow  of 

We  cannot   afford,  if  we 

maintain  freedom  In  this  coun- 

the  Constitution.     We  would 

very  liberty  which  It  is  the 

whole    policy    to    preserve 

stuck." 


Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  installation  address 
as  presidenti  of  Columbia  University,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  administrative  policy,  October 
12,  1948:  "There  will  be  no  administrative 
suppression  or  distortion  of  any  subject  that 
merits  a  place  in  this  university's  curricula. 
The  facts  of  communism,  for  instance,  shall 
be  taught  here — its  ideological  development. 
Its  political  methods,  its  economic  effects,  its 
probable  course  in  the  future.  The  truth 
about  communism  is,  today,  an  Indispensable 
requirement  If  the  true  values  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  are  to  be  properly  assessed. 
Ignorance  of  communism,  fascism,  or  any 
other  police-state  philosophy  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  ignorance  of  the  most  virulent 
disease. 

"Who  among  us  can  doubt  the  choice  of 
future  Americans,  as  between  statlsm  and 
freedom,  if  the  truth  concerning  each  be  con- 
stantly held  before  their  eyes?  But  If  we,  as 
adults,  attempt  to  hide  from  the  young  the 
facts  in  this  world  struggle,  not  only  will  we 
be  making  a  futile  attempt  to  establish  an 
Intellectual  iron  curtain,  but  we  will  arouse 
the  lively  suspicion  that  statlsm  possesses 
virtues  whose  jjersuasive  effect  we  fear." 

Wilbur  J.  Bender,  dean  of  Harvard  College, 
in  the  March  1949  issue  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  answered  those  who  criti- 
cized Harvard  for  permitting  Gerhart  Eisler 
to  speak  before  the  John  Reed  Society:  "I 
know  of  no  faster  way  of  producing  Com- 
munists than  by  making  martyrs  out  of  the 
handful  .of  Communists  we  now  have.  For- 
bidding them  to  speak  would  be  not  only 
treason  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Harvard 
and  America:  It  would  be  proof  that  we  have 
something  to  hide,  that  we  have  lost  faith 
in  our  principles  and  in  our  v/ay  of  life.  It 
would  be  accepting  Communist  practices  in 
the  name  of  Americanism.  •  •  •  I  de- 
voutly hope  that  the  time  will  never  come 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  sorry  specUcle 
of  a  great  university  and  a  great  country 
trembling  timorously  in  fear  of  the  words  of 
a  Communist  or  of  a  demagogic  comnoen- 
tator." 

WHAT  ABOtrr  snis? 

Today,  some  men  devoted  to  freedom  are 
worried  about  spies.  They  would  get  rid 
of  all  the  Reds  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  espionage.  We.  tco.  are  against  spies. 
But  not  everyone  who  is  called  Red  is  a 
spy.  And,  more  important,  not  all  spies  an- 
nounce themselves  as  Reds.  The  danger, 
If  any.  does  not  exist  with  the  noisy  agitators. 
The  University  of  Chicago  is  engaged  In 
secret  projects  of  vital  Importance  to  na- 
tional defense.  The  university  Is  under 
surveillance  of  professional  Investigators, 
agents  of  the  FBI  and  of  the  military  In- 
telligence units.  This,  we  think,  is  the  way 
to  look  for  spies.  The  general  suppression  of 
Reds  Is  too  simple,  too  amateurish  to  be 
effective.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  FBI, 
is  against  it. 

THI  ATOMIC  BOMB 

The  Italian  navigator  has  landed  in  the 
New   World,   and   the   natives   are   friendly. 

In  this  cryptic  message,  so  legend  has  it. 
the  news  of  Enrico  Fermi's  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  atomic  pile  under  the  grand- 
stand of  Stagg  field  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago was  flashed  to  Washington  on  Decem- 
t>er  2.  1942.  It  meant  that  the  chain  re- 
action worked,  and  the  first  unleashing  of 
atomic  energy  was  under  control. 

The  chain  reaction  made  possible  the  most 
terrible  weapon  in  history.  It  created  the 
greatest  economic  fact  of  our  time.  It 
opened  up  endless  new  vistas  for  scientific 
accomplishment. 

The  work  on  the  atomic  bomb  took  great 
scientists.  It  also  took  great  courage.  Had 
it  failed,  the  university  might  have  been 
charged  with  the  most  spectacular  boon- 
doggle of  all  time.  Or  without  the  adequate 
calculations  and  protections  which  its  scien. 
tict*  provided,   the    univeraity    mltfte   have 
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been  responsible  for  blowing  up  the  north- 
ern end  of  nilnois. 

The  chain  reaction  is  in  a  sense  only  a 
symbol  of  the  working  of  freedom  In  Ideas. 
It  la  no  accident  that  the  world's  leading 
scientists  wish  to  work  In  the  free  atmos- 
phere provided  by  a  great  university.  Free- 
dom is  the  necessary  condition  of  learning 
and  progress. 

Its  contribution  to  the  successful  produc- 
tion cf  the  atomic  bomb  was  but  one  facet 
of  the  university's  wartime  activity.  Its 
alumni  and  its  staff  served  valiantly.  It  pro- 
vided numerous  trained  individuals  for  posi- 
tions of  grave  responsibility.  Its  facilities 
were  mobilized  and  its  activities  ranged  from 
interpretation  and  training  in  Chinese  dia- 
lects and  the  prediction  of  weather  in  the 
Arctic  region  to  the  development  of  nu- 
merous protective  measures  for  armed  forces 
personnel.  The  University  of  Chicago  has 
been  honored  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
contributing  materially  to  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  World  War  n. 

THZ   MARKET   PL.\CZ   OF   rSEZ   mSAS 

This  university  wtis  founded  and  rose  to 
International  prominence  under  circum- 
stances which  are  possible  only  In  a  free  and 
democratic  state.  Free  Interchange  of  Ideas, 
free  research,  and  the  right  of  its  faculty 
members  to  engage  without  restraint  in  the 
activities  dictated  by  their  Judgment  and 
their  conscience  have  been  protected  and  en- 
couraged. Out  of  this  freedom  have  come 
the  renowned  contributions  of  this  univer- 
sity to  the  humanities  and  to  the  physical 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  biolog- 
ical sciences. 

"The  galaxy  of  Midwest  State  universi- 
ties—IllinoU.  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Iowa — 
could  scarcely  have  come  to  their  current 
high  standards  without  the  compelling  in- 
fluence of  the  University  of  Chicago." 
(Edwin  R.  Embree,  Harper's  Magazine,  March 
1949.) 

It  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  that 
A.  A.  Mlchelson.  earliest  American  physicist 
to  win  the  Nobel  Prize,  measured  the  diam- 
eter of  a  star  for  the  first  time:  James  H. 
Breasted.  America's  first  professor  of  Egyptol- 
ogy, furthered  the  understanding  and  recon- 
struction of  ancient  society;  Robert  A.  MilU- 
kan  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  measuring  the 
charge  of  the  electron:  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed 
achieved  the  status  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
New  Testament  scholar;  Amo  Luckhardt  dis- 
covered ethylene  gas,  used  as  an  anesthetic 
In  millions  of  operations:  Prank  Billings 
demonstrated  that  teeth  and  tonsils  can  be 
focal  centers  for  the  spread  of  Infection:  Ar- 
thur H.  Compton  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his 
pioneer  work  on  X-rays:  Charles  Merriam 
rose  to  eminence  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  of 
American  political  thought;  Arthur  J.  Demp- 
ster Isolated  uranium  235.  the  atomic  explo- 
sive— these  men  and  the  host  of  their  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  produced  the  achieve- 
ments which  have  placed  this  university 
.  among  the  foremost  in  the  world. 

"Some  day  I  would  like  to  take  a  year  off, 
return  to  Chicago,  and  write  a  book  about 
the  University  of  Chicago,  which  by  any 
reckoning  Is  one  of  the  three  or  fo\ir  most 
outstanding  in  the  world."  (John  Gunther, 
Inside  USA.) 

It  is  in  that  freedom  that  the  men  of  the 
tinlverslty  work  today  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer,  to  harness  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful productive  use.  to  widen  otir  knowledge 
of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces 
In  all  human  experience,  and  to  train  th3 
teachers,  the  scientists,  the  scholars,  and  the 
enlightened  citizens  of  tomorrow.  It  Is  upon 
that  freedom  that  the  futxire  promise  of  the 
university  is  dependent.  As  Norman  Cousins, 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literattnre, 
wrote  In  an  editorial : 

"For  it  Is  that  environment,  rather  than 
any  dogma,  that  represents  the  real  Chicago 
story.    It  Is  impossible  to  spend  any  time  on 
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the  campus  without  sensing  the  vitality  of 
true  academic  freedom — not  the  academic 
freedom  which  limits  itself  (Instead  of  being 
limited  from  without)  to  stump  speeches  or 
political  activity,  but  the  academic  freedom 
which  Holmes  used  to  call  the  open  market 
place  of  ideas.  The  spirit  of  independence, 
particularly  as  It  applies  to  research,  •  •  • 
gives  crhicago  both  its  dominant  character- 
istics and  Its  chief  claim  on  the  future." 

To  be  great,  a  university  must  adhere  to 
principle.  It  cannot  shift  with  the  winds 
of  passing  public  opinion.  Its  work  Is  fre- 
quently mystifying  and  frequently  misunder- 
stood. It  must  rely  for  Its  support  upon  a 
relatively  small  number  of  people  who  under- 
stand the  Important  contributions  it  makes 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  nd  the 
Improvement  of  mankind:  upon  those  who 
imderstand  that  academic  freedom  la  Im- 
portant, not  because  of  its  benefits  to  pro- 
fessors but  because  of  its  benefits  to  all  of  xia. 

Today  our  tradition  of  freedom  Is  under 
attack.  There  are  those  who  are  afraid  of 
freedom.  We  do  not  share  these  fears.  The 
University  of  Chicago  needs  the  support  of 
those  who  believe  as  we  do. 

Laou)  Bnx, 
Chairman,  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

the  University  of  Chicago. 

April  11.  1949. 

UNrrcBsmEs  and  Ress 

(By  Robert  M.  Hutchlns.  chancelor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago) 

A  university  Is  a  community  of  scholars. 
It  is  not  a  kindergarten;  It  Is  not  a  club;  it 
Is  not  a  reform  school;  It  is  not  a  political 
party;  It  Is  not  an  agency  of  propaganda.  A 
university  is  a  community  of  scholars. 

Freedom  of  Inquiry,  freedom  of  discussion, 
and  freedom  of  teaching,  without  these  a 
university  cannot  exist.  Without  these  a 
university  becomes  a  political  party  or  an 
agency  of  propaganda.  It  ceases  to  be  a  uni- 
versity. The  imiversity  exists  only  to  find 
and  to  communicate  the  truth.  If  it  can- 
not do  that,  it  is  no  longer  a  univer- 
sity.    •     •     • 

In  the  past  40  years,  universities  have  taken 
up  the  study  of  economics,  politics,  sociology, 
jmd  anthropology.  They  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  create  social  sciences,  which  if  they 
can  be  created  may  prove  as  beneficent  to 
mankind  as  natural  science  and  the  tech- 
nology which  rests  upon  it.  In  inquiry  into 
social  problems,  professors  have  run  into 
prejudiced  and  fears,  exactly  as  they 
did  in  studying  natural  science  and 
theology.     •     •     • 

The  political  and  economic  views  of  uni- 
versity faculties  are  those  of  a  fair  cross- 
section  of  the  community.  The  views  of 
those  who  are  studjrlng  social  problems  are 
worth  listening  to,  for  these  men  are  study- 
ing these  problems  in  as  unbiased  and  im- 
partial a  fashion  as  any  human  being  can 
hope  to  study  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  purpose 
of  education  Is  not  to  fill  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents with  facts;  it  la  not  to  reform  them,  or 
amuse  them,  or  make  them  expert  techni- 
cians In  any  field.  It  Is  to  teach  them  to 
think,  if  that  is  possible,  and  to  think  always 
for  themselves.  Democratic  government 
rests  on  the  notion  that  the  citizens  will 
think  for  themselves.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  there  should  be  some  places 
where  they  can  learn  how  to  do  It.     •     •     • 

The  way  to  make  students  Red  Is  to  sup- 
press them.  This  policy  has  never  yet  failed 
to  have  this  effect.  The  vigorous  and  Intel- 
ligent student  resents  the  suggestions  that 
he  is  not  capable  of  considering  anything 
more  Important  than  fraternities  and  foot- 
ball.    •     •     • 

Thomas  W.  Lamont.  partner  in  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co..  has  advanced  another  reason  for 
the  Interest  of  students  in  unconventional 


doctrines,  a  reason  which  Is  doubtless  oper- 
atlng,  too.  Bdr.  Lamont  says.  "I  hear  com- 
plaint that  our  college  professors  are  teach- 
ing too  much  of  socialistic  theory.  That 
would  not  be  my  observation.  These  ars 
days,"  says  Mr.  Lamont.  "when  among  tb« 
teaching  forces  •  •  •  the  freest  sort  of 
academic  freedom  should  prevail."  He  goes 
on:  "But  to  me  it  is  little  wonder  that  many 
of  our  students  today  are  radical.  •  •  • 
The  sort  of  world  they  have  seen. "  says  Mr. 
Lamont,  "is  one  of  chaos." 

If  Mr.  Lamont  is  right.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  free  discussion,  we  should 
set  ourselves  to  remedy  the  cause  of  radi- 
calism, the  chaos  of  the  modem  world.  I 
venture  to  suggest  the  value  of  encouraging 
Intelligent,  calm,  and  dlspaasionau  Inquiry 
Into  methods  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 
That  is  the  American  way. 

Look  at  the  universities  of  Russia  and  see 
how  they  have  sunk  to  be  mere  mouthpieces 
of  the  ruling  party. 

In  America,  we  have  had  such  confldeiws 
in  democracy  that  we  have  been  willing  to 
support  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
which  the  truth  might  be  pursued  and  when 
found  might  be  communicated  to  our  peo- 
ple. We  have  not  been  afraid  of  the  truth, 
or  afraid  to  hope  that  it  might  emerge  from 
the  clash  of  opinion.  The  American  people 
must  decide  whether  they  wUl  longer  tol- 
erate the  search  for  truth.  If  they  wUl.  the 
universities  wUl  endure  and  give  light  and 
leading  to  the  Nation.  If  they  wUl  not,  then 
as  a  great  poUtical  selentUt  has  put  it.  we 
can  blow  out  the  light  and  fight  It  out  in 
the  dark:  for  when  the  voice  of  reason  Is 
silenced,  the  rattle  of  niachlne  gtins  beglns- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1949 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Ohio,  is 
doing  a  magnificent  job  for  the  yoimg 
people  of  our  State  who  are  in  the  high 
schools.  Every  year  the  Department  of 
Ohio  conducts  an  essay  contest  and  the 
winners  are  brought  to  Washington  to 
observe  the  workings  of  our  Government. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Hamilton 
County  has  produced  two  more  winners, 
one  being  Betty  Altenau,  4321  West 
Eighth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  wirmer 
in  the  ninth-grade  contest,  and  Donald 
J.  Goepper,  7244  Beechmont  Road.  Cin- 
cinnati, winner  in  the  twellth-grade 
group. 

I  have  read  the  essays  of  these  two  fine 
young  people  and  concur  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  leaders  of  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion  that  these 
essays  on  the  American  way  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  spirit  of  our  American 
school  children  and  I  believe  deserve  rec- 
ognition in  the  Congressional  Record, 
The  essays  follow: 

THX    AMEZICAir    WAT — WHAT    H    SCEAJfS    TO    UK 

(By  Betty  Altenau) 
There  are  probably  as  many  interpreta- 
tions for  the  phrase  "the  American  way"  as 
there  are  for  the  word  democracy.  A  Com- 
munist lays  particular  stress  on  the  state- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Republic  alone  has  a 
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rr&nt  democrstle  form  of 
how  many  Itberty  loflnc 
»atMcr1be  to  that 

Torrvnu  of  mmy 
dneed  oo  Amcrteantm  or  tto 
•r*  equally  at 

pnnelpaUy.  by  tiMir  uirtriCi  of 
ttaat  OHM  at  tM  an  la  mueh  doubt  today 
as  to  wbat  HnnrlfiBlMi  raaUy  U.  We  My 
that  the  Anwrte—  vsy  la  opportunity,  or 
ry,  or  tadHMMilHB  and  a  trea 
ly.  Tboae  are  ttw  ttna  aalB  aaawn. 
bat  unl«M  qualified  aU  three  are  tnadcquata 
and  miaiesdin^ 

If  the  American  way  U  opportimtty.  then 
what  about  Burope.  which  gave  to  the  aoa 
of  a  bUcksmltb  the  opportunity  to  beeome 
a  duce.  m  paperhan^er  to  becom*  a  fiihr^r. 
and  the  son  at  a  shoemaker  w  become  the 
dictator  of  175.0CO.00O  people  from  the  Baltic 
to  tb*  Padflc.  Is  that  kind  of  opportunity 
ABVtoanlsm?  Obvloualy  not.  America 
to  no  citizen  the  opportvntty  for  any 
unrestricted  personal  aaHrUon  aC  him- 
self. We  are  in  a  land  of  opportunity  but 
of  opportunity  limited  by  law. 

Nor  Is  the  tingle  word  "democracy"  a  com- 
plete clue  to  Americanism.  Democracy 
means  simply  the  rule  of  the  people,  which 
in  turn  means  simply  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority. Well,  we  Americans  obvloxialy  do  not 
beiieve  In  unrestrained  majority  rule.  We 
ha^e  a  mviltltude  of  conatltutlona:  provisioQs 
to  check  It.  We  know  that  a  majority — as  In 
Coioelal  Massachusetts  in  Its  persecutlona 
of  the  Quakers — can  be  t3rrannical  as  a 
monarch.  We  are  a  republic  and  a  democracy 
limited  by  law.  It  Is  a  new  foundatlcm  un- 
der tadlTldual  liberty,  and  it  Is  vital  to  the 
future   of   every    boy    and   girl   like   myself. 

To  me.  the  American  way  means  that  I 
bava  the  opportunity,  the  privilege,  and  the 
God-giTen  right  to  choose  my  own  calling 
In  life,  and  to  rta*  In  that  calling  as  far  as 
my  ambition,  character,  and  ability  wUl  take 
me.  Regardless  of  my  religion,  my  color,  my 
politics,  my  social  position.  I  am  Iree  to  de- 
velop whatirvcr  capacities  I  poMMa.  I  am  not 
tacged  and  Indexed,  as  a  cog  In  a  Irate  ma- 
dilne:  nor  am  I  strnplr  *  symbol  of  a  ctaM,  no 
mora  and  no  leas.  Under  the  AmsrWan  way  I 
am  looked  upon  as  a  creature  of  God.  with 
certam  InaUmahia  rights,  and  I  am  conaid- 
arad  part  ot  the  development  of  a  young. 
aamast.  tnt  eoantry. 

I  am  one  of  many  millions  our  forefathers 
must  have  had  In  mind  when  they  Imrtstwl 
that  our  country  should  be  free  of  ciaaHS, 
and  that  the  welfare  of  those  who  were  lasB 
fortunate  was  a  concern  of  the  community. 
Tbay  knew  that  the  sparks  at  abiUty.  cbar- 
actar.  and  ambition  lie  In  tba  boya  of  the 
log  cabin  eqxiaUy  with  those  of  tba  dty 
home.  By  this  opening  of  all  the  windows  of 
hope  they  assured  that  skill  and  leadership 
for  the  Nation  would  be  refreshed  from  all 
the  people  Instead  of  lodirtng  In  a  prtrUsfad 
group.  It  would  give  to  the  Nation  the  whole 
stMOCth  of  the  race.  Erery  geno-ation  would 
bring  new  gentus  and  new  Isademhlp  for  Its 
own  problems.  They  knew  that  the  sum  of 
achiaramanu  of  all  the  striving,  working. 
free  Individuals  would  make  the  hlfhest 
total  of  national  progress;  a  progress  which 
has  lifted  livlat  hbIsb  noca  tiMn  Vbmj  have 
advanced  thioutf>ot  all  hlslMf  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  American  Republic,  a  rtse  that 
KKtftJiH  the  burdens  of  productkm  from  the 
backs  <3t  men  to  Um  wiachtnary  they  devised. 

In  humble  prayer.  I  knast  dally  and  thank 
my  Creator  for  the  prtvtlafas  of  living  in 
America,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  countries 
Us  hMevei 
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(By  Donald  J    Ooepper.  Cincinxiatl.  Ohio) 
The    tall    buildings,    the    blue    lake,    the 
brownstone   house,   the  eop  «i  the  comer, 
the  general  store,  the  rolling  carpet  of  wheat. 
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television  at  the  comer 
fire  department,  the 
American  way.    It  caB 
definite  feasibie  term 
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and  common  men  of 
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Washington  and  Carve ' 
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The  American  way  la 
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Is  a  belief  in  the 
dividual.  In  the  dlgnlt 
life      Based   on   the 
human  being  Is  endow^ 
undeniable  rights, 
est    possession    of 
brought  about  by  a  fre< 
essarlly  composed  of 
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cratic.     Freedom  Is  a 
and  the  spirit.     It 
character,  firmness 
of  purpose.     It  Is 
tinderstandlng.  and 
Inattng  Judgment, 
not  only  Insist  on 
who,  of  their  own  free 
responding  n 

The  American  way 
these   basic   Ingredlen^ 
right  of  all  men  to 
the  equal  right  of  all 
hold   offlce,   the   rights 
freedom  of  speech  an< 
slon.  freedom  of 
want   and  fear  and 
tlon  of  the  majority  in 
protect  the  rights  of 

We  In  America  owe 
fathers  that  can  never 
greatn  sense  those 
flees  for  a  deflnlte 
not  expect  compensation 
be  thankful:  this  debt 
could  never  be  repaid. 
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IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1949 

Mr.  BROWN  of  (ihio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extent  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  th  ;  foUowlng  essay  by 
Bobby  Grear.  of  Sou  h  Solon.  Ohio: 

TH«    AMZSICAJt    WLT — WHAT    IS    IT? 

(By  Bobby  Grear,  E  outh  Solon,  Ohio) 

Idany  great  writers  a  ad  statesmen  have  at- 
tempted to  express  wh;  it  we  mean  by  Ameri- 
can, but  there  Is  within  that  word  a  feeling, 


not  capable  of  being 


to  the  soul  of  our  peoi  ile. 

The  American  way  neans  more  than  life 
on  a  continent  bouxded  by  two  oceans; 
pride  of  military  pow  ;r;   glory  In  victories: 


vast  expanse  of  farms: 
and  magnificent  cities, 
and  sptrlt  in  man.     It 


'Ighed.  which  reaches 


great  factories,  mines, 
it  Is  freedom  of  mind 
Is  moral  and  spiritual 


quality  In  free  men  which  fulfill  the  mean- 
ing of  American.  It  Is  more  than  pride, 
power,  and  tradition;  It  U  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God.  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  the  right  to 
bring  to  your  children  greater  comfort,  bet- 
ter education,  good  food  and  tnder  care,  and 
to  open  to  them  wider  ojpportonSty. 

The  American  way  is  like  a  powerful  mag- 
net which  attracts  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed  psople  from  other  countries.  It 
Is  like  a  great  workshop  with  leadership  In 
Inventions,  commerce,  and  Industry  which 
makes  life  for  the  common  man  and  woman 
happier  and  richer.  There  is  no  place  on 
the  whole  earth,  except  here  in  America, 
where  all  the  tons  of  man  can  have  this 
chance  in  life. 

The  American  way  Is  fulfilling  the  alms  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  can  best  be  described  by  what 
Is  meant  by  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

First,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union.  It  Is  for  us  today,  by  understanding 
and  friendship  for  the  people  of  all  the  parts 
of  our  country,  to  honor,  uphold,  and  put 
Into  practice  the  ideal  of  oiu:  forefathers. 
We  .seek  not  only  our  own  betterment  but  the 
betterment  of  all.  the  good  not  only  of  our 
own  group,  our  own  section,  our  own  State, 
but  the  good  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  gives  us  the  rules  for 
establishing  Justice,  which  means  that  each 
person  should  be  secure  In  the  rights  the 
Constitution  has  ordained. 

We  can  be  sure  of  domestic  tranquillity 
only  when  we  put  aside  ail  kinds  of  quarrels 
and  bitterness,  when  we  are  done  with  strikes 
and  lock-outs;  when  our  own  capital  and 
labor  learn  that  each  prospers  only  when 
they  work  In  cooperation. 

The  conunon  defense  means  protection 
from  internal  violence  and  external  aggres- 
sion. Police  guard  our  homes,  but  we  are 
free  from  search.  Military  forces  keep  foes 
away.  We  want  no  useless  wars  of  destruc- 
tion and  we  must  work  for  peace  among 
naticns. 

The  general  welfare  is  the  good  life  of  one 
and  all.  Dangerous  work  must  be  made  safe; 
fair  wages  niuat  be  earned  and  paid  to  all  in 
Indiistry:  education  must  be  improved  and 
extended,  and  each  must  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  into  his  best  self. 

Out  liberty  Is  bounded  by  the  lawful  rights 
of  our  fellows.  The  blessings  of  liberty  be- 
long to  this  and  all  generations  as  a  sacred 
trust,  which  we  must  hand  down  unimpaired 
to  the  next  generation,  and  they  to  the  next. 

The  American  way  is  a  hope  to  continue 
to  use  our  commanding  position  among  na- 
tions to  champion  the  cause  of  world  peace; 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 


Speodtiirtft  Gnarifiaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27,  1949 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  most  States  wisely  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  guardians  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  spendthrifts. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  de- 
fine spendthrifts  as  those  "persons  who, 
because  of  gambling,  idleness,  or  de- 
bauchery of  any  kind  are  unable  to  at- 
tend to  business  or  thereby  endanger 
their  health,  life,  or  property,  or  that 
of  others,  or  waste  their  property  so  as  to 
endanger  their  or  their  families  support." 
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I  sutailt  that  it  Ls  unfortunate  that 
no  provision  exists  for  the  appointment 
of  a  spendthrift  guardian  for  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

The  administration's  socialized  medi- 
cine bill  is  evidence  that  this  administra- 
tion is  unable  to  attend  to  business  and 
Is  endangering  the  health,  life,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to  ex- 
amine this  bill.  In  all  of  its  163  pages, 
and  7  titles,  there  is  lot  one  word  per- 
taining to  the  expected  cost  of  this  pro- 
posal. In  all  of  its  163  pages  and  7 
titles,  there  is  not  one  paragraph  pro- 
viding the  revenue  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
it  describes  so  glowingly. 

The  authors  admit  they  have  not  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  this  legislation.  They 
contend  that  it  cannot  be  estimated.  We 
know  that  it  will  be  enormous.  The  bill 
has  been  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  by- 
pass the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  avoid  any  reference  to 
its  costs  or  the  taxes  proposed.  Any  per- 
son, or  administration,  which  would  seri- 
ously propose  such  legislation  without  a 
careful  analysis  of  where  and  how  we  are 
going  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  it  is 
legally  md  morally  incompetent,  within 
the  full  meaning  of  any  spendthrift 
statute. 

Our  country  and  its  people  must  be 
protected  against  the  follies  of  spend- 
thrift administrations.  Our  economy, 
our  political  institutions,  our  form  of 
government  are  in  jeopardy  because  of 
incomF>etence.  We  really  need  a  spend- 
thrift guardian  right  now. 


The  National  Gaard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1949 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  memorial 
of  the  forty-Cfth  legislative  assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

House  Joint  Memorial  6 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  legislative  session  assembled,  most 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  brought 
Into  being  in  1947,  the  comnuttee  on  civilian 
components,  commonly  known  as  the  Gray 
beard,  which  committee  was  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive, objective,  and  Impartial  study  of  the 
armed  forces;  and 

Whereas  said  committee  on  civilian  com- 
panants  on  June  30.  1948,  In  its  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  national  security 
required  that  all  servlcra  have  one  Federal 
Reserve  force,  which  should  be  accomplished : 

(a)  By  establishing  the  Reserve  forces  of 
the  Army  under  the  "Army  clause"  of  the 
Constitution; 


(b)  By  similarly  establishing  the  Reserve 
forces  of  the  Air  Poroe  under  appropriate 
legal  authority: 

(c)  By  incorporating  the  National  Guard 
ana  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps  into  the 
Army  Reserve  force  under  the  name  of  the 

-National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes": 

(d)  By  Incorporating  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Reserve  Into  the  Air  Porca 
Reserve  under  the  name  of  the  "United 
States  Air  Force  Reserve";  and 

Whereas  on  December  15,  1948,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  among  other 
things,  the  federalization  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  greater  Federal  control  over  the 
personnel,  equipment,  facilities,  and  allo- 
cation of  money  to  the  States;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  performed  in 
a  highly  creditable  manner  In  World  Wars  I 
and  n:  and 

Whereas,  the  several  States  have  need  for 
the  National  Guard  as  a  mUitary  force  to 
cope  with  disaster  therein,  and  for  the  In- 
ternal security  thereof:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  hereby  are  memorial- 
ized, unless  the  very  security  of  the  Nation 
otherwise  require,  to  retain  Intact  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States,  groimd 
and  air,  as  it  now  is  organized  under  the 
militia  clauses  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  thus  reserve  to  the  States 
the  controls  provided  by  the  Constitution  in 
time  of  peace  and  ensure  that  the  National 
Guard  wUl  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  respec- 
tive States  in  time  of  peace:  and  be  it  fvui^er 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  memo- 
rial forthwith  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  chairmen  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Members  of  the  Oregon  delegation  In  the 
Congress. 


Maryland's  Program  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  28  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  Mary- 
land was  one  of  the  first  States  in  the 
country  to  establish  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabilitation.  It 
was  my  privilege  in  1942,  as  Governor  of 
the  State,  to  make  available  increased 
funds  for  needed  expansion  of  facilities 
and  for  additional  personnel  and.  in 
1943,  to  bring  tiie  State  legislation  and 
appropriations  into  line  with  Public 
Law  113  of  the  Congress,  so  that  work 
in  this  vital  field  ^^as  advanced  im- 
measurably. 

The  accomplishments  of  our  State  in 
this  field  are  depicted  in  an  address  of 
Mr.  Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  able  president  of 
the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education, 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  dinner  of  the  board. 
Mr.  Lowndes  is  one  of  Maryland's  out- 
standing citizens  and  has  made  a  splen- 
did contribution  to  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  our  State. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  R«co«». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
at  follows: 

When  Gov  Albert  C.  Ritchie  signed  th^ 
Vocational  RehabUlUtlon  Act  30  years  a«o 
this  month.  Maryland  became  the  forty -Qrst 
Stats  to  estkOtlsh  a  division  for  the  training 
and  placement  of  disabled  adults.  Before 
thU.  imp<jrtant  step  was  taken  in  1928.  how- 
ever, considerable  spade  work  had  been  done 
by  several  Interested  individuals  and  agencies 
over  a  period  of  6  or  7  years.  Most  active  In 
the  movement  for  a  vocational  rehabUltation 
program  in  Maryland  was  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Sylvester,  assistant  superintendent  for  voca- 
tional education  In  the  Baltimore  city 
schools.  Through  his  efforts,  the  1924  session 
of  the  general  assembly  created  the  vocational 
training  and  rehabUltation  Investigating 
committee.  He  was  named  chairman;  Mrs. 
Marie  Bauernschmidt.  secretary  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Association  of  Baltimore,  was  made 
secretary:  and  Ave  other  persons  represent- 
ing labor,  management,  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession were  appointed.  With  valuable  as- 
sistance that  was  rendered  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Kratz.  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
RehabUltation  of  the  United  States  OfBce  of 
Education,  this  committee  was  able  to  make 
a  comprehensive  report  to  the  State  legis- 
lature in  1928.  It  was  not  tintU  3  years  later, 
however,  that  a  bUl  creating  the  division  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  was  passed. 

Unlike  most  of  the  laws  of  the  other  40 
States,  the  one  in  Maryland  established  a 
permanent  program  and  provided  that  the 
general  assembly  should  supply  sufficient 
funds  from  time  to  time  to  fully  effectuate 
the  purpose  of  the  act.  It  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Smith -Banlthead  Act  of  Con- 
gress making  Federal  funds  available  to  the 
State  on  a  50-50  matching  basis,  and  thus 
began  a  State-Federal  partnership  In  human 
welfare  that  has  paid  tremendous  dividends. 
But  the  law  had  sc.'eral  glaring  weaknesses: 
It  was  restricted  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped; It  excluded  the  home-botmd;  there 
was  no  provision  for  medical  treatment,  liv- 
ing maintenance,  or  placenient  equipment. 
Whenever  such  services  were  needed  to  sup- 
plement vocational  training,  they  had  to  be 
secured  from  other  agencies.  Unfortunately, 
an  amendment  was  attached  which  limited 
the  amotint  to  be  appropriated  to  $5,000  a 
year  for  the  first  biennitun,  and  specifying 
that  not  more  than  tlS.OOO  might  be  appro- 
priated for  any  year  thereafter. 

On  September  1,  1929,  the  supervisor  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  assumed  his  duties 
with  the  State  department  of  education. 
During  the  remaining  10  months  of  that  fiscal 
year,  113  disabled  persons  were  Inducted  Into 
service,  and  the  amount  of  money  sf>ent  for 
all  purposes  was  <3.376  from  State  funds  and 
$3,035  from  Federal  funds.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  at  least  a  year  Is  required  for  the 
successful  rehabilitation  of  a  disabled  per- 
son. 5  of  the  113  clients  of  1929  had  com- 
pleted their  training  and  were  placed  In  satis- 
factory employment  on  June  30,  1930.  It  Is 
very  gratifying  to  me  to  note  that  four  of 
these  first  rehabUltants  are  still  satisfac- 
torily employed;  the  fifth  worked  success- 
fuUy  ontU  his  untimely  death  3  years  ago. 
The  combined  Income  of  these  first  five  over 
this  20-year  period  has  been  greater  than 
the  entire  amount  spent  by  the  State  for  the 
promotion  of  the  program  during  the  years 
1929-42. 

So  much  for  the  beginning.  Let  me  sketch 
briefly  the  high  lights  of  our  program  from 
then  imtU  now. 

In  1932  the  first  counselor  was  employed 
and  assigned  full  time  to  Baltimore  city.  In 
the  same  year  the  State  appropriation  was 
increased  to  $10,000;  the  number  of  clients 
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•4A.  and  the   nuaaber   reli&blU- 
tated,  41. 

Tbe  next  mllcHtuae  wu  reached  in  1994 
vbtn  «•  were  able  to  add  tturca  more  coun- 
Mlars  with  I^daral  tnodm  appR^rlated 
ttuaagh  th«  iBHiaiiij  maUat  hmttdttm" 
tsoa.  In  I98&.  tte  BalttMOW  potoUe  attook 
addad  a  oounsalar  to  render  rehabilitation 
to  an  pkfalcaUj  handicapped  prea- 

Bd  91.    At  a  ^iwlal  aaaMon  in  19M 

^_ jy  I'—wyyad  the  limitation 

that  had  been  placed  on  State  approprtattona 
the  act  vaa  paaiiTt.  and  at  the  regular 
BC  ytt  it  Increaaed  the 
I frtsn  tlO 000  to  tlSOOO. 

A  aNMl  aftap  forward  was  made  In  IMS. 
yaar,  tte  State  approprutioo  vaa  in- 
to t3S/M0  annually,  a  district  olBca 
waa  eatabllshcd  on  the  Eaaterr.  Shore,  two 
additional  counaelors  were  added  to  the 
Slat«>wtda  staff,  and  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cstlon  totoMMtod  vocational  rebabUltaUon 
^  a  aapamda  tUrtrtrr  tu^he  department. 

IK  v«B  to  iMft.  however,  that  vocational  re- 

aa  wa  know  it  today  waa  bom. 

amandad  the  Federal  act  through 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  113.  in  which  Fed- 
eral funds  were  made  available  for  100  per- 
eaM  al  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
eaata  <A  Stoto  programa.  and  for  5C  percent 
of  all  casta  of  case  services.  The  provision 
of  the  act  which  limited  service  to  the  ph}«:- 
cally  dlaablcd  waa  removed,  and  authority 
waa  given  for  the  payment  of  living  main- 
toaaace.  medical  or  siirglcal  ^xeatment,  and 
tha  procuramMii  oC  placement  equipment. 
Maryland  aoMMlad  her  act  that  same  year  to 
keep  pace  with  this  new  concept  cf  the  reha- 
bilitation of  all  types  ol  the  disabled,  and  de- 
veloped a  plan  of  cooperation  'ith  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  which  encom- 
pas»od  the  varlcus  provisions  of  Public  Law 
lis.  Tbe  liglalature  increased  the  annual 
aifiioiirtatioB  to  taf  jOOO.  and  since  that  time 
every  doUar  granted  by  the  State  has  been 
spent  on  actual  case  service  costs. 

In  June  of  1944.  a  specially  trained  worker 
who  is  himself  without  sight  was  added  to 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  placing  blind  work- 
ers on  industrial  jobs.  Prior  to  that  time  all 
of  the  work  dooe  for  the  visually  disabled 
had  been  handled  by  our  regular  counselors. 
This  special  jarogram-has  met  with  remark- 
able succeas;  43  blind  persons  were  rehabili- 
tated Into  satisfactory  Jobs  during  the  first 
jwr  <tf  operatioo.  and  a  similar  number  have 
bMB  placed  each  year  since.  Two  years  later 
an  addltkmal  Ulnd  eounaalor  waa  employed 
and  the  work  was  divided  between  Bammore 
dty  and  the  23  coup  ties. 

In  1945.  additional  district  ofltees  were  ee- 
tabllshed  m  Baltimore  city  and  Hagerstown. 
In  194«  a  district  ofllce  vraa  eatabllshed  In 
Hyattsvine.  and  In  that  aaae  year  the  lefis- 
\tXm*   increased    our   annual    appropriation 

to  wcooo. 

In  1947.  we  launched  upon  a  special  proj- 
ect for  tutJerculcus  clients  with  the  aid  of 
the  Maryland  TUberculoeta  Aaaoclation  A 
■pcelaBy  trmlned  counselor  waa  assigned  to 
the  Btoto  aaatatorla  for  the  purpoee  of  de 


pleted  by  the  Fedei  al  Office  of  Vocational 
Rebabtlltatlon :  "Thire  are  two  character- 
istics of  the  Marylan  a  agency  which  are  per- 
tinent to  these  IMi  fiscal  operaUons.  The 
first  Is  that  the  aMMHlon  of  the  program 

on  matototaM«  — taWlahrd  standards 

in  staff  training  and  qiiallty  of  case  services. 
The  second  Is  that  over  a  period  of  years 
Maryland  has.  more  than  the  average  State, 
en^tbaslzed  careful  mrvey  and  use  of  local 
faetUtlea.  and  thus  haa  held  down  its  per 
caae    •    •     •    expem  lltures  for  caae  services." 

What  of  the  f utur  f?  In  submitting  to  the 
Bvu-eau  of  the  Budg<  t  our  request  for  appro- 
prtatioBa  dtirlng  thd  Ascal  year  of  1950,  we 
straaaed  the  importance  of  extending  voca- 
tional rehabllitati«  awrvices  to  two  groups 
which  have  not  yal  been  readied;  namely, 
the  ntentaUy  handli  appad.  and  the  severely 
disabled  or  home-  totnid.  Each  of  these 
groups  presents  spei  dal  problems  that  must 
be  handled  by  spec  ally  trained  counselors, 
and  the  services  rec  ulred  for  their  ultimate 
adjustment  are  freq  Liently  more  costly  than 
the  so-called  regul-  r  program  can  provide. 
Experts  in  the  field  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped have  stated  repeatedly  that  no  pro- 
gram for  these  persons  Is  complete  without 
proper  vocational  juidance  and  training, 
and  satisfactory  |ob  adjustment.  Our 
division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  Is  the 
only  agency  In  Mai  fland.  public  or  private, 
that  Is  eqtilpped  t  j  do  this  Job,  and  our 
main  objective  for  950  Is  to  reach  out  Into 
that  field. 

The  approprlatlo  i  of  funds  for  erection 
of  buildings  and  the  improvement  of  physical 
facilities  at  tubercn  :asls  sanatoria  and  men- 
tal hospitals  Is  mo  rt  essential,  but  that  Is 
only  the  first  step.  Unless  sound  and  ade- 
quate provision  Is  i  nade  for  the  restoration 
of  the  patient  to  reasonably  satisfactory 
vocational  adjustmi  nt  under  normal  condl- 
tfcXM.  then  our  hoe  titals  will  remain  simply 
custodial  Institutl  ns.  We  want  to  help 
make  them  rehabl  itatlon  centers,  and  we 
shall  ceek  continu  )usly  for  the  necessary 
financial  aid  from  lie  State  with  which  to 
provide  trained  ccv  nselors  auid  to  purchaie 
the  required  rehabl  itation  services. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  State  board  <  I  educaticm  to  all  public 
ofllclals.  both  Sate  and  Federal,  and  to  the 
varioxis  private  ag  sncles  in  the  fields  of 
health,  well  are.  ai  id  emplo3rment  for  the 
sincere  and  wholi  hearted  support  which 
they  have  given  us  during  the  past  30  jrears. 
If  we  continue  to  '  irork  together  as  a  team, 
then  I  am  sure  tha^  the  time  will  soon  come 
whan  every  disabl  )d  man  and  woman  In 
Maryland  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  greatest  contr  bution  of  which  he  Is 
capable. 


of  pallafito  wbo  were  la 
to  begin  rehabBltatloa.     Another 
of  that  year  waa  the  tnereaae  In  our 
State  appropriation  to  9100.000. 

In  1948,  we  eatabllshed  a  district  (A»  to 
handle  the  central  Maryland  clients,  and  a 
local  ofllce  In  Ghestertown  to  serve  the  four 
uppermoet  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 
With  the  opening  of  these  two  branchee.  we 
eoaopleted  the  decentralization  program 
la^Mk  waa  tiegua  in  1943,  thus  estendlng 
tba  beaeflts  of  coaaaaitog.  tnOntag.  and 
placement  services  directly  to  tba  boaw  com- 
munities of  the  dlaablsd  dtlama  o(  oar  State. 

CX<nceming  the  preasnt  status  of  voeaMnnal 
rehabilitation  in  Maryland.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  a  repcst  of  a  recent  survey  com- 
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Mr.    Speaker,    under 

to  extend  my  remarks 

include  the  following 

April   issue  of  the 

Journal  pertaining  to  the 
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ganb»d  labor 
shop  u  that  it 
right  to  work.    Thij 
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THX   R«DIvn>V.  kL'S   SICHT  TO   WOBK 


mal^  arguments  against  or- 

;  contracts  for  a  closed 

interferes  with  an  Individual's 

is  an  obvious  fallacy  and 


the  question  of  an  Individual's  right  to  work 
Is  a  tricky  one  involving  both  a  philosophical 
and  a  practical   answer.     The   argument  U 
made  by  employers  because  the    'statement 
the  indivldiial  has  a  right  to  work"  Is  in- 
stantly appealing.     The  phUosophlcal  appli- 
cation of  the  statement  is  rather  not  that 
the   individual   has  the   right   to   work   but 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  society  to  so  arrange 
our  economy  that  there  is  opportunity  for 
an  individual  to  secure  work.     Eliminating 
the  question  of  the  closed  shop  or  any  or- 
ganization of  wage  earners  at  all,  we  can 
approach    the    question    with    more    clarity. 
An  Individual  has  a  right  to  work  only  if 
he  finds  an  employer  that  la  willing  to  hire 
him.    In  this  instance  the  employer  has  aU 
of  the  power  to  say  whether  or  not  an  in- 
dividual may  work.    Certainly  that  mdlcates 
no  right  to  work  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
Those  who  raise  the  question  of  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  work  are  actually  trying  to 
protect  the  employer's  sole  right  to  hire.  The 
employer   does    not    want   to   share   with   a 
union   any   part   of   his   power  to   hire  and 
discharge    employees.     In    the    case    of    the 
closed  shop,  the  employer  has  partlaUy  re- 
stricted his  right  to  hire  by  voluntarily  sign- 
ing an  agreement  with  a  union  that  he  will 
employ  none  but  their  members. 

Obviously,  It  cannot  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  policy  for  a  union  to  share  with 
an  employer  his  absolute  right  to  say 
whether  or  not  anyone  will  work  for  him. 

Obviously  then  an  Individual  has  a  right 
to  work  In  any  event  only  if  he  can  get  a 
job.  Since  an  employer  may  hire  whom  he 
pleases  regardless  of  training,  religion,  race, 
or  creed,  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  an  in- 
dividual has  a  right  to  work  which  exists 
separate  and  apart  from  the  employer's  right 
to  hhre. 

The  provisions  for  the  so-called  union 
shop  as  provided  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
Is  the  first  legislative  attempt  at  comptU- 
sory  unionism  and  provides  that  an  em- 
ployer may  agree  that  after  a  period  of  30 
days'  employment,  any  employee  be  required 
to  join  a  labor  union  In  order  to  work.  This 
provision  preserves  to  the  employer  his  ab- 
solute right  to  employ  whomever  he  wUl  but 
coerces  the  employee  Into  Joining  the  union 
perhaps  against  his  will  and  perhaps  against 
the  wUI  of  the  members  of  the  imion  who 
may  not  want  to  associate  with  him.  Thus 
the  employer  is.  by  law,  given  authority  to 
select  those  who  wUl  become  members  of 
the  union.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  abiisea  can 
be  developed  through  such  power  in  the 
hands  of  an  employer.  Under  such  a  plan 
an  employee  Is  still  compelled  to  belong  to 
a  tmlon  In  order  to  work  but  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  nullify  the  principle  in- 
volved. 

The  employer's  right  to  hire  Individually 
shotild  certainly  not  be  restxlcted  so  that 
he  may  not  hire  collectively,  as  In  the  closed 
shop,  since  It  Is  the  declared  public  policy 
to  encourage  collective  bargaining. 

The  right  of  an  employer  to  buy  only  the 
services  of  members  of  a  union  and  the  right 
of  members  of  a  tmlon  to  work  only  for  em- 
ployers engaging  In  collective  bargaining 
vrith  their  union  should  not  be  prohibited. 


UuTcrsity  of  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o? 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Thursday.  April  28,  1949 

Mr.  YATES.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcobo,  I 
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Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  April  25.  1949: 
xraivzBsrrT  or  chicaoo  spaEADiNC  rrs  8Tobt 
(By  Herb  Oraffis) 

It's  good  to  get  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  backgroimd  information  giving  in 
rather  lengthy  detaU  the  achievements  and 
contributions  of  this  world-famed  establish- 
ment. By  Judgment  of  competent  experts 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  rated  second  or 
first  among  American  universities.  Harvard 
gets  the  decision  over  Chicago  in  some  rounds. 

Notwithstanding  tne  magnificent  per- 
foi-mance  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  top  class  of  its  faculty  It  is  too  often 
placed  In  the  category  of  a  prophet  without 
due  honor  In  Its  own  country.  Outside  of 
Its  association  with  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  the  general  public  of  Chicago 
Is  Inclined,  superficially  and  erroneously,  to 
consider  the  University  of  Chicago  as  an  In- 
stitution where  eccentrics  flourish. 

Perhaps  the  university  doesn't  mind.  But, 
in  view  of  the  university's  able  and  effective 
work  m  popularizing  Its  type  of  teaching 
and  extending  Its  Influence  through  Its  radio 
round  table  and  Its  boost  of  the  great  bock 
courses  and  night  classes,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  school  has  been  trying  its  level 
best  to  make  its  top  scholastic  standing  of 
value  to  Chlcagoans  who  aspire  to  develop 
their  brains. 

Sometimes  It  has  seemed  that  among  the 
great  books  which  the  university  recom- 
mends for  study.  How  To  Make  Friends  and 
Influence  People  might  have  been  ready  at 
the  imiversity  for  some  helpful  slants  on 
getting  the  rest  of  us  to  appreciate  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  as  its  many  and  great 
merits  warrant.  But  merely  the  listing  ol 
the  schools  contributions  to  higher  educa- 
tion, which  means  all  education,  is  enough 
to  show  that  If  any  citizen  of  Chicago  does 
not  recognl2»  the  service  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  It  Is  more  to  the  disadvantage  of 
that  citizen  than  it  la  to  the  tmiversity. 

I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  never  knew  before  I 
saw  the  background  information  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  the  first  univer- 
sity to  operate  a  regular  summer  term,  to 
serve  with  university  extension  work,  to  have 
the  junior  college  Idea,  to  establlah  the  uni- 
versity press  operation,  to  give  faculty  status 
to  athletic  coaches,  to  have  a  full-time  facul- 
ty for  its  medical  school,  and  to  have  a  dean 
of  women. 

Now  that  the  university  is  beginning  to 
correct  the  too  popular  misconception  that 
It  Is  a  combination  circus  and  educational 
institution,  we're  all  going  to  be  stirred  into 
making  better  use  of  this  tremendous  asset. 


Coordinated  Development  of  Pacific 
Northwest  Resoorces 


sources  is  emplxasized  in  the  resolution. 
This  need  will  be  met  by  enactment  of 
the  CVA  bUl  <H.  R.  4288)  which  I  have 
introduced  in  accord  with  President 
Truman's  special  message  calling  upon 
the  Congress  to  create  a  Columbia  Valley 
Administration.  I  include  the  resolu- 
tion as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Resolution  on  Pacific  Northwest  regional 
development 

Whereas  the  development  of  power  genera- 
tion and  transmission,  and  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  essential  and  necessary  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  region,  representing  13 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  such  power  generation  and  trans- 
mission Is  vital  to  the  national  security  pro- 
gram because  of  the  Importance  to  the  chem- 
ical and  light  metals  Indiistrles;  and 

Whereas  a  planned,  coordinated,  and  sus- 
tained development  Is  not  possible  under 
present  statutes:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Southwest  Washington 
Public  Utility  Commissioners  Association 
meeting  in  Aberdeen,  Wash..  :hia  March  6, 
1949,  That— 

1.  The  Congress  authorize  by  statute  a 
long-range.  Integrated  construction  program 
which  wiU  adequately  provide  for  power 
generation  and  transmission,  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  Irrigation  needs  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest; 

2.  The  Congress  provide  by  statute  a  long- 
term  flnenclng  program  for  such  construc- 
tion, the  flnancing  to  be  on  a  sustained  basis 
so  that  fimds  will  be  avaUable  at  a  rate  and 
volume  commensurate  with  the  most  efOdent 
development  of  the  program; 

3.  The  Congress  authorize  by  statute  the 
application  of  modem  management  methods 
to  Coltimbla  Basin  development  so  that  the 
program  can  be  planned  and  operated  on  a 
coordinated  basis; 

4.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  m— tnWMn 
degree  of  local  autonomy  in  such  pr 
consistent  with  national  objectives. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1949 
Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Southwest  Washington  PubUc  Utility 
Commu:sioners  Association,  meeting  in 
Aberdeen.  Wash.,  on  March  6.  1949. 
passed  a  very  important  resolution  con- 
cerning power  and  resource  development 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  impera- 
tive need  for  a  new  legislative  charter  to 
assist  in  achieving  the  full  and  coordin- 
ated development   of   the   region's   re- 


The  Woman  Pays 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  in- 
clude therein  the  following  article  from 
the  April  17,  1949,  issue  of  the  American 
Weekly  entitled  "The  Woman  Pays"  by 
Sally  Young,  beauty  editor: 

THB  WOMAN  PATS ^UNCLK  SAM  COlXECTS   A    20- 

PKBCKMT  LUXTJBT  TAX  ON  SUCH  rTEMS  AS  COLD 
CnCAM  AND  LIPSTICK,  WHZLZ  SHAVING  CBSAIC 
AND  SAZOR  BLADES  GO  TAX  FEES — IS  THAT 
FAIS? — ASK  THZ  WOMZN  OF  AMEEICA 

(By  Sally  Young) 

Is  lipstick  a  luxury? 

"No!"  says  Rjeva  Bbck  Bosonx.  the  volatile 
Congresswoman  from  Utah.  "Fd  sooner  leave 
off  my  girdle  than  be  without  my  lipstick." 

Is  a  handbag  a  luxury? 

"Nor*  says  Mrs.  Cbcil  Haboen,  the  new  Be- 
publlcan  Representative  from  Indiana.  "My 
suit  has  no  pockets,  while  every  man  has  at 
least  nine." 

Are  talcum  powder,  baby  oil.  deodownU. 
cold  creams,  electric  light  bulbs,  flatlrons, 
telephone  calls  and  wedding  rings  luxuries? 


It's  up  to  you — women  of  America — to  an- 
swer that  question. 

If  you're  like  the  women  I  get  letters  from. 
I  know  your  answer  Is  a  great  big  "No." 

What  can  you  do?  Sit  right  down  and  tell 
your  Congressman  how  you  feel  about  paying 
luxury  taxes  on  necessities. 

TeU  your  Congressman  It's  high  time  thesa 
nuisance  taxes,  which  were  enacted  as  a  war 
measure,  be  repealed.  The  war  has  been  over 
almost  4  years.  Congress  promised  to  remove 
these  taxes  6  months  after  the  war.  TeU  your 
Congressman  to  keep  that  promise. 

The  time  to  write  that  letter  is  now.  be- 
cause the  20-percent  luxury  taxes  should  be 
up  for  consideration  about  the  time  you  read 

this. 

TeU  your  Congressman  you  want  the  lux- 
ury taxes  which  discriminate  against  women 
repealed. 

The  American  Weekly  has  just  interviewed 
the  25  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committte.  This  is  the  committee 
in  which  all  tax  legislation  mvist  originate. 

Virtually  all  of  these  23  committeemen  ad- 
mitted that  the  30-percent  luxury  tax  Is  un- 
fair. 
But  will  they  do  something  about  it? 
Wn-BtTH  Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  told 
me  he  sees  no  hope  of  relief  this  year. 

JESE  CocPEn.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  rank- 
ing member  ol  the  committee,  said  the  com- 
mittee was  at  the  time  occupying  itself  with 
other  matters  and  he  cotild  make  no  state- 
ment on  what  would  happen  to  the  excise 
tax. 

Others  said,  "The  President  wants  more 
money.  We've  got  to  get  it  from  some 
place  ' 

And  so  it's  the  poor  working  girl  and  house- 
wife who  foots  the  bill. 

The  woman  who  can  afford  a  $1,000  eve- 
ning gown  doesn't  pay  a  tax. 

But  if  the  working  girl  wanU  a  S3O0  fur 
coat  she's  taxed  »60. 

At  first  sight  a  fur  coat  may  seem  a  luxury. 
But  80  percent  of  the  fur  coats  in  this 
country  seU  for  less  than  »800. 

The  girl  who  buys  one  usually  does  so  be- 
cause she  wants  to  keep  warm.  Also  because 
a  fur  coat  is  serviceable.  It  lasts  her  3  to  8 
years.  And  she  can  wear  It  anywhere,  to 
work  In  the  daytime  and  for  dates  at  night. 
Working  girls  don't  earn  as  much  aa 
men.  Then  why  should  their  things  be  taxed 
so  heavUy?  Why  tax  cold  cream  and  lipstick 
20  percent  whUe  shaving  cream  and  razor 
blades  go  tax  free?     It's  unjust. 

All  the  committee  members  aren't  deaf 
to  your  plea. 

Congressman  J.  M.  Cobcbs.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  conceded  that  a  woman's  cosmetics 
were  not  a  luxury.  "To  stay  young  is  essen- 
tial." said  he. 

Congressman  Thomas  A.  Jenkins.  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  admitted  his  wife  had  also 
been  needling  him  about  the  unfair  ts»xes 
on  purses  and  cosmetics,  and  so,  for  ihe 
sake  of  peace  in  the  family,  he's  In  favor 
of  doing  something  about  them. 

Stephen  M.  Yotntc.  Democrat,  of  Ohio, 
stated,  "As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  remove 
unjust  excise  taxes  and  to  Impose  fair  taxes. 
Taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  abUlty  tc 
pay.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  these  excisa 
taxes  which  were  Imposed  as  a  wartlmo 
measure.     The  war  Is  over." 

The  unfairness  of  these  taxes  was  brought 
home  to  him  recently,  he  said,  when  he 
bought  his  wife  an  expensive  cloth  coat  on 
which  there  was  no  tax.  and  then  bought  his 
granddaughter  an  Inexpensive  fur  coat  on 
which  there  was  the  20- percent  tax. 

John  A.  Cakboll,  Democrat,  of  Colorado. 

also  admitted  he  had  recently  felt  the  bite  of 

the  luxury  tax  when  his  wife  had  to  nish 

home  to  attend  a  funeral  in  her  family. 

The  tax  on  her  transportation  came  to  »40. 
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Dax  Rm.  Bepubllcan.  of  New  York,  la  one 
of  th«  OMMBtttc*  members  wbo  baa  intro- 
duced a  VSl  to  Iov«r  tb««  taxea. 

lir  Rod  propoaes  to  take  the  ezdae  tax 
off  certain  Items,  such  ms  baby  oU  and  luuid- 
bacs  and  reduce  otber  luxury  taaaa  fron  30 
paccast  to  15  percent.  He  figures  this  could 
be  done  despite  President  Truman's  Inidget 
Increa&e.  U  Ocrvemmect  expendtttires  were 
cut  a  mere  1  percent.  ^ 

"Tlie  main  thing,-  he  lald.  "la  to  bodg* 
theaa  taxes  before  they  become  Imbedded, 
like  cigarette  taxes  now  are." 

TlPO  other  commlteemen.  Minority  Leader 
JOaVB  llAvmr,  Bapubllesn.  of  liassa- 
LtiuaatTii.  and  Cangreaaman  Joai«  D  Ddv- 
r.«Tf  DaiBOcra:.  of  Michigan,  have  bills  be- 
fore tlM  eoannlttee  which  vovid  repaal  the 
war-tax  rates,  putting  the  prewar  taxea  back 
into  effec*. 

This  would  mean  no  tax  on  handbags,  and 
in  the  case  of  cosmrtlcs  an  11-percent  tax 
OD  the  manufacturer  s  price. 

B4.-  Murrrws  bill  would  have  no  tax  on 
Jewelry  under  123. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  a  paraooal  interview,  ICr   Dnvssu.  went 
on  to  say  that  he  oonsklerad  the  excise  taxes 
and   diacrlBtBataKy   against    women 
wanted    souMCMBg   dfoom   as    soon    as 


TWklng  about  cosmetics  he  said,  "l  con- 
sider paint  on  a  woman's  face  much  more 
aaaentlal  for  morale  and  good  locks  than 
paint  on  a  bam.  " 

On  that  point  many  doctors  would  agree 
with  Mr.  pTrffTi*.  for  they  know  about  the 
p^citaiaclBal  sfltcts  of  make-up.  When  a 
Buman  h&t  had  an  operation,  or  Ls  past  the 
crisis  of  a  severe  lllneas.  one  of  the  first 
nurse  offers  her  ts  her  make-up 
•ven  If  she  doesn't  think  of  them 
(or  thPiE  herself  As  soon  aa 
a  WKMsm  matrn  berseif  look  better,  she  feela 
better — and  often  that  is  a  big  help  In  mak- 
ing her  get  better.  In  some  mental  Institu- 
tlooa,  beauty  parlors  have  been  established 
because  they  have  been  found  to  tie  a  definite 
Kid  In  improving  the  mcrale  of  women 
patienu. 

Used  in  tlioes  ways,  are  eoaasaMca  a  lux- 
ury? They  sound  more  like  a  naeeasary  heal- 
ing treatment. 

The  Brluah  Government,  even  ounng  Its 
darkest  war  days.  coul<tn't  afford  to  shut 
dosm  ail  manufacture  of  cosmetica.  They 
laiBM^  OHiy  too  quickly  that  a  woaaan  with- 
ovt  IMT  Upatlck  ts  a  woma.i  withowt  mnrala 

Hoc  lOBg  ago  it  was  reported  Uiat  in  China 
UpaOek  thievary  and  black  marketing  w— 
falag  oo  in  «be  IHglwet   strata  of  society. 

llfealy  to  flatf  a  ilaaWe  bit  at  mooey  in  lu 
ataad.  UtUa  cu— lort  tbafc.  in  a  country 
wta«r«  monaf  la  nora  aaafly  oome  by  than  a 
new  lipaClek. 

With  oertaln  variatlona  the  bills  prcaanted 
by  CoognaHaiB  Aims  J.  roaAMO. 
of  Rlwde  iilaaC  ac4  Jojix  W    Bti 

bars,  foUow  ibm 

Uomi  ut  tbaaa  MOi  m  attMd  at  patting  tb« 
tax  back  to  prewar  lereia. 

But  there  are  two  bills  biCocv  the  BoMi 
that   would   repeal   all   taxnry   tnai  torn 
ptetcly      Bnttx  ware  pf  satrt  by  itWMtf 
IgTTLTn    Democrat  of  mm  Tart.  «1M  li  aot 
a  member  ut  the  Way*  and  Means  OommtUtm. 

Be's  from  Bnx>klyn  and  hia  eoBstttuenU 
are  working  guls  wbo  need  llpatieks  to  yrt 
»nd  hold  their  jobs.  Be  wanu  to  repeal  ail 
dclaa  taxes  on  tal|p«».  pw*lrj,  ton,  •■»- 
metlcs.  light  bolfei.  WmmI  and  •■■■■Bl- 
eat ions. 

Mr  Mm-TSB  stated  tnat  be  flfland  his  bills 
In  the  interests  of  tali-usas  to  wooaen  and 
better  business 

H?  cites  the  figttraa  oa  )reelry.  furs,  toilet 
preparatlona,     iiifgage.     handbags,     and    so 


forth,  aa  estimated  9y  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue.  According  to  their 
flgtires.  1948  revenu(a  from  these  items  had 
dropped  apprcximal  ely  »50,OCO,000  in  com- 
partaon  with  1947. 

The  repeal  of  th«  so-called  luxtiry  excise 
taxes,  he  says,  will  stimulate  bxialncss  and 
tiirn  out  more  and  b  stter  goods,  employ  more 
people  who  can  tbsn  afford  to  buy  better 
prodocta. 

The  wartime  luxi  ry  tax  was  levied  to  do 
Just  the  opposite:  1)  To  restrict  sales.  (2) 
to  conserve  raw  mai  erlals: 

Obviously,  both  reasons  are  completely 
outdated. 

Business  needs  a  shot  In  the  arm  rather 
than  stifling  restrlrtlons,  Multxs  believes. 
and  that's  why  he  1 1  In  favor  of  repeal. 

"Its  up   to   the    Fomen."   he  said.      "The 
women  of  America  jre  a  great  political  force 
If  they  are  m^ung  fewer  purchases  becaiise 
of  the   taxes,  and    (It  down   to  write  theli 
Congressman  about  It.  he  has  to  listen." 
Tour  Congressman  welcomes  your  letters. 
Personal  letters  ci  ixry  weight. 
The  more  letters    the  more   likely  some- 
thing will  be  done  a  bout  It. 

That's  what  Com  Tcasmen  themselves  told 
us. 

When  you've  wrl  ;ten  your  letter  to  your 
Congressman,  then 's  one  more  person  you 
ought  to  tackle. 

That's  the  powerf  il  chairman  of  the  power- 
ful Ways  and  Meais  Committee,  Congress- 
man RoBKKT  L.  ItotrcHTON,  Democrat  of 
North  Carolina. 

He  Is  the  man  who  leads  the  way  on  any 
tax  plan.  His  Inflt  ence  Is  so  great  It  might 
make  or  break  any  i  oove  to  revise  taxes. 

He  says  he  ts  In  !avor  of  some  revision  of 
excise  taxes,  and  agrees  that  certain  women's 
items  now  taxed  ai  luxuries  aren't  luxuries. 
But.  he  also  sais,  'The  money  for  the 
President's  tax  tilU  has  to  come  from  some- 
where." 

At  this  rate  it  wl  11  come  out  of  the  hand- 
bag that  is  alread  r  taxed  as  a  luxury.  It 
will  c(»ne  out  of  th  s  housewife's  budget — for 
what  woman  can  ge  t  or  keep  a  husliand  these 
days  without  her  U  )8tlck? 

It's  taxation  wit>  out  representation  In  the 
case  of  babies  whose  very  health  and  com- 
fort Is  taxed  as  a  It)  tury. 

But  as  one  Ccni  resswoman  said.  "If  the 
men  of  Congress  a  :e  honestly  Interested  In 
taxes  let's  make  t  liem  fair.  How  about  a 
•1  tax  on  each  of  tl  elr  pockets." 

Most  women  la  C  aa^aaa  felt  ttxe  same  way. 
Mrs.  MaaaAXST  <  saaa  Smtth,  Republican 
Senator  from  Main  >.  stated  she  was  In  favor 
of  lailainn  on  a  tat  af  things,  including  oleo- 
margarine and  ban  aahold  appliances. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mn.  KATBAXTinc  I  It.  Oxoaex.  RepabUean  of 
New  Tork.  said.  '  We  must  go  beck  to  a 
peaeettma  •eoaam  .  The  high  excise  taxaa 
have  baan  iita^lai  long  enough — too  knag." 
Moat  evary  CraMaaHMB  aad  OoTigraaa 
woman  we  talked  1  >  agread  Cbai  vonan  bad 
grlavaqee.  They  admitted  the 
la  tmfatr  to  vomen. 
certain  Induatrtea. 
wben  be 
hii  W^tmam  that  hla  fooda  lacwld  be 
far  beyond  Ma  eoifpetttor  to  the  elotb-eoat 
bustoeaat 

Was  the  eoametiea  laanufacturar  warned? 
He  aalckU  tiave  etoa  aa  a  laaa  coaipeUtive  OaUl. 
Or  be  Biiclit  Do«  bi  w  workad  so  hard  to  give 
us  the  bast  coame*  los  la  llto  world. 
But  what  does  1  [r  PuaMWUii  promlae  ua? 
^liia  HWTt  eneoii  ragement  we  received  was 
that  after  tiw  ao^  secxjrtty  baamsi  taxea 
wtAUd  be 

Will  the  vartota^  bills  that  are  before  tba 
committee  t*^  a  ft  vorable  bearing? 

Will  something  ;i  etually  be  done  to  take  the 
oC  ttae  wa  rking  women  of  America? 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASBACHUSXTTS 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  28,  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  heroism  of  two  veterans 
who  did  not  have  to  fight.  One  was  Si 
Rosenthal,  my  friend  and  the  friend  cf 
thousands  of  admirers,  the  great  Red 
Sox  baseball  player,  who  played  In  the 
early  1920's.  and  mads  a  lifetime  batting 
average  of  .342.  The  other  is  his  son  who 
was  killed  in  1943.  His  son  was  under 
age.  Si  Rosenthal,  determined  to 
avenge  that  killing,  entered  the  service, 
although  he  was  over  age.  His  mine- 
layer exploded  and  he  H  now  paralyzed 
for  the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  He  Is  the  only 
paraplegic  who  gave  a  son  in  this  war. 
These  two  men  make  us  grateful  because 
we  ivre  Americans. 

PAXALTZED    VZT    MEETS    BOAT    BRIMCINO    BODT    OW 
HIS   HXaO   SON 

Boston.  April  37.— The  boy  who  was  too 
young  and  the  father  who  was  too  old  met 
again  today. 

It  was  a  wordless  meeting.  For  81  Rosen- 
thal, former  Red  Sox  baseball  player,  was 
In  a  wheel  chair.  His  son.  Irwin,  was  In  the 
flag-draped  coflln  that  rolled  down  the  South 
Station  ramp. 

Si  Is  the  only  paraplegic  veteran  in  the 
country  who  lost  a  son  In  the  same  war. 
He  silently  reached  out  to  touch  the  boy's 
casket.  His  wife  watched  grimly,  then  col- 
lapsed For  SI  didn't  have  to  fight.  Neither 
did  the  boy. 

Irwin  was  under  age.  but  he  enlisted  in 
the  marines.  On  Christmas  day.  1943,  he 
was  killed  at  Cape  Gloxicester  and  Si  swore 
to  avenge  him. 

Si  waa  over  age  and  had  to  fight  to  get 
into  the  Ifavy.  But  he  did.  And  diurlng 
the  Normandy  Invasion  his  minelayer  blew 
up  and  SI  was  paralysed  from  the  walat 
down. 

That  ended  the  active  caree.  of  Si  Rosen- 
thai,  who  patroled  the  Red  Sox  outfield  in 
the  early  19a0's  and  compiled  a  lifetime  bat- 
ting aTeragc  of  342.  Now  Si  lives  in  a  spe- 
cially iwali  m  I  ail  tyaom  and  commatea  to 
Cusblng  Oeneral  Hospital  for  treatment. 

Doctors  are  preparing  him  for  another  op- 
eration next  week.  But  81  couldn't  stay  in 
a  hospital  today.  Irwin  was  coming  hoaie, 
and  It  was  his  twenty-third  birthday. 


Tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  DbfniM 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CRCOK 

or  amuMA 

a  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REFSBSSIfTATIW 

Thursday.  AprU  28.  1949 

Mr.  CBOOK.  Mr.  Bpttker.  even 
though  a  Bum  attampCs  to  graft  the 
American  rose  on  the  cactus  of  the  des- 
ert and  .*iprays  it  with  the  sweet  perfume 
of  Arabia,  he  has  not  blunted  the  thorns 
of  the  desert  plant.  He  may  dress  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  his  astute 
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action  will  not  restrain  the  animal  from 
attacking  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Yes, 
he  may  even  disguise  the  devil  himself 
by  making  him  lily  white,  equipped  with 
the  wings  of  an  angel  that  he  may  soar 
toward  the  celestial  skies,  but  his  decep- 
tive creation  will  yet  be  the  old  devil. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  considered  to 
be  the  most  atrocious,  deceptive,  ambig- 
uous, and  nauseating  act  ever  placed 
upon  our  statute  books  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  special  interests  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  break  the  back- 
bone of  organized  labor  and  eventually 
liquidate  the  Department  of  Labor,  has 
won  the  disapproval  of  organized  labor 
and  the  American  people  in  general. 

This  disapproval  has  caused  the  clever 
designers  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  much 
agony  and  they  have  been  shedding  croc- 
codile  tears  about  the  matter.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  agents 
of  special  interests  in  spreading  spurious 
propaganda,  questionnaires  and  decep- 
tion to  confuse  and  mislead  the  general 
public.  As  a  result  of  their  desperation, 
they  have  created  another  slicker  in  the 
woodpile,  if  you  please.  The  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  has  been  made  more  drastic  in 
every  respect  and  now  carries  the  adopt- 
ed name  known  as  the  Wood  bill,  the 
reasons  being  very  obvious. 

The  majority  of  this  Congress  well 
knovvs  the  platform  on  which  it  was 
elected.  It  is  mandated  to  put  an  end  to 
all  such  deception  and  exploitation  im- 
posed on  organized  labor.  If  it  carries 
out  the  mandate  of  the  people,  it  will 
render  an  overwhelming  defeat  to  the 
Wood  bill  and  pass  the  Lesinski  bill. 

Somewhat  paraphrasing  the  words  of 
the  great  commoner,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  I  say  we  cannot  press  down  on  the 
brow  of  labor  a  crown  of  deprivation;  we 
cannot  crucify  man  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach. The  laboring  man  believes  in  the 
integrity  of  the  human  soul  and  he 
wants  a  little  more  than  the  homy  hands 
of  toil  and  the  deep  inscriptions  which 
time  does  engrave  during  his  efforts  to 
create  the  wealth  of  our  lands  that  is 
produced  through  the  vehicles  of  soil  and 
toU. 

The  laboring  man  believes  In  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  He  cherishes  the  freedom 
that  was  incorjwrated  in  our  American 
Constitution  for  him  and  it  is  not  his  de- 
sire to  see  Infringements  Imposed  upon 
this  freedom.  The  injunction  procedure 
without  investigation  or  ju&t  cause,  as  is 
permissible  imder  the  proposed  Wood 
bill,  in  my  estimation,  amoimts  to  the 
same  as  permitting  the  of&cers  of  the  law 
to  search  one's  home  in  the  absence  of  a 
search  warrant.  To  bar  organized  labor 
from  flnanct^iy  participating  in  political 
elections,  at  the  same  time  allowing 
special  interests.  National  Manufacturers 
Association  and  various  otber  organiza- 
tions, to  spend  millions  for  selfish  promo- 
tion of  their  political  philosophy,  is  an 
imconstltutional  practice  under  our 
esteemed  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Man's  greatest  enemy  is  man  himself, 
and  before  we  can  set  a  pattern  of  peace 
and  harmony  for  the  world,  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  change  our  way  of  thinking 
here  at  home  and  provide  that  type  of 


legislation  conducive  to  promoting 
brotherly  love  and  the  welfare  of  all  our 
people.  The  Wood  bill  would  mean  fur- 
ther exploitation  and  confusion.  The 
Lesinski  bill  is  designed  to  promote  har- 
mony and  respect.  May  we,  this  day  on 
which  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  focused, 
build  for  harmony  and  good  will  in  this 
Congress. 


Unemployment  in  Coonecticat 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON!  N.  SADUK 

or  coNNEmcxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  April  28,  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
February  I  called  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  growing  unemployment  situ- 
ation, particularly  in  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut, More  emphatically  did  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  that  fact 
when  I  proposed  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide $14,000,000  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
States  to  provide  necessary  personnel 
to  take  care  of  the  growing  number  of 
unemployment  claims.  As  in  my  pre- 
vious remarks,  wherein  I  stressed  the 
fact  that  I  hoped  we  were  reaching  the 
peak  of  this  unemployment,  and  I  con- 
tinue in  that  hope  and  have  great  con- 
cern that  we  will  reach  that  point  short- 
ly and  then  have  a  decline  in  lay-offs 
and  the  unemployment  claims.  How- 
ever, I  have  before  me  this  morning  the 
latest  release  from  Hartford  which  gives 
the  information  that  the  number  of  job- 
less unemployment  claims  amounted  to 
75,943  during  the  week  of  April  18,  to  23, 
1949: 

The  number  of  Jobless  claimants  for  un- 
employment benefits  in  Connecticut  rose 
to  75,943  during  the  week  of  AprU  18-23. 
During  the  previous  week  there  were  71.786 
filing  and  a  year  ago  claimants  numbered 
27,014.  The  number  filing  is  the  highest  in 
11  years  and  was  rising  steadily  since  last 
October  when  21.485  were  applying. 

The  Bridgeport  olBce  reported  the  larg- 
est group  of  jobless  claimants  with  13.147. 
foUowed  by  Waterbury  9,385.  New  Haven 
8.605,  and  Hartford  7.976.  Slightly  more  than 
half  (52%  I  of  the  claim  load  was  in  these 
four  offlcea.  The  otber  15  offices  were  each 
under  4.500. 

InltUl  claims,  which  repraaent  new  im- 
employment,  roae  to  8JS6  from  7,471  tor  tba 
prevloua  week,  and  3386  for  the  correapond- 
ing  weak  a  year  ago. 

Lay<«ak  ware  raportod  in  tba  foUowtng  In- 
dustrtaa:  Eaetrle  rmaan  800,  riaetrteal  apjm- 
ancea  and  parts  7t6,  bafia  2SA.  clocks  )75, 
bucklaa  UO,  bnMS  goods  106.  sporting  goods 
100.  Other  lay-oflk  varying  from  50  up  to 
100  were  reported  in  telephone  equipment, 
bearings,  garment,  zippers,  rubber  tootwasr, 
toliacoo,  and  sewing  machlnea  IndustrlM. 
Tbree  woolen  mills  rehired  a  total  of  175. 

In  the  Ansonla  district,  a  manufacturer  of 
smaU  metal  objects  laid  off  30  temporarUy.. 

The  Bridgeport  office  reported  lay-offa 
totaUng  145  by  two  electrical  appliance  firms 
and  atMut  50  by  a  sewing-machine  piant  with 
lack  of  work  the  reason. 

In  the  Danlelson  area,  an  electrlcal-gcods 
factory  laid  off  100.  A  woolen  mlU  was  re- 
ported to  be  rehiring  from  100  to  150.  > 


In  the  Hartford  office  a  lay-off  of  20  by  a 
dairy  company,  50  by  a  garment  shop,  and 
35  by  a  special  machinery  plant. 

In  the  Merlden  area,  a  bearings  plant  lidd 
of  55  and  a  communications-equipment 
firm  90  due  to  lack  of  work. 

The  Mlddletown  office  reported  that  a  cos- 
metics company  rehired  20. 

In  the  New  Britain  area,  a  zippers  factory 
laid  off  SO  and  buckles  company  120  due  to 
lack  of  work. 

In  the  Danbury  area,  four  hat  companies 
laid  off  a  total  of  225  due  to  lack  of  work.  A 
machine-products  firm  laid  off  20. 

A  New  London  boat  company  laid  off  25 
while  reorganizing  the  distribution  of  work. 

In  the  Norwich  area,  a  canvas  cloth  com- 
pany laid  off  60  due  to  lack  of  orders,  and  a 
woolen  mill  25. 

A  Stamford  electric-razor  firm  laid  off  500 
due  to  an  overstocked  Inventory. 

In  the  ThompsonviUe  area,  two  woolen 
mills  rehired  a  total  of  45.  A  carpet  concern 
laid  off  25  and  a  tobacco  company  50  due  to 
lack  of  work. 

In  the  Torrlngton  area,  a  sporting-goods 
concern  laid  off  100,  a  clock  company  150,  and 
an  electrical -appliance  plant  4b.  About  25 
from  another  clock  company  filed  partial 
claims. 

The  Waterbury  office  reported  lay-offs  of 
106  by  a  brass-goodc  company,  50  by  a  rubber- 
footwear  factory.  25  by  a  clock  company,  and 
25  by  a  chemicals  concern  with  lack  of  work 
the  reason  In  each  Instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  many  in- 
quiries from  my  colleagues  asking  what 
lines  of  endeavor  are  affected,  what  in- 
dustries making  the  greater  number  of 
lay-offs,  I  have  given  the  release  in  its 
entirety  to  the  ^ouse.  Meanwhile,  my 
amendment  which  was  restored  by  the 
other  body  has.  as  yet,  not  been  acted 
upon  since  it  is  included  in  the  First 
Deficiency  Appropriation  bill  which  is  in 
conference. 


Georgia's  Last  Coafeilerate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  AprU  27.  1949 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxccrd,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Atlanta  Journal  magazine  of  April  24. 
1949: 

GzoacoA's  LAsrr  cfmrtatMMtB 
(By  Wylly  Folk  St.  John) 

Georgia's  last  Confederate  is  a  spry  old  sol- 
dier of  nearly  104.  wtui  Uvea  in  a  Utile  Con- 
federate-gray hotise  in  Fitzgerald.  Ga. 

He  is  Gen.  William  Jordan  Bush,  of  Com- 
pany B,  Fourteenth  Georgia  Infantry.  He 
WM  a  teen-aged  private  when  he  fought  in 
the  Battle  of  Atlanta,  but  be  a  been  an  hon- 
orary general  for  years.  He  is  rt^arded  wltb 
appropriate  awe  throughout  the  State,  as  tlie 
last  living  Georgian  who  wora  the  gray 
during  the  War  Between  the  States— the  only 
flesh-and-blood  contact  wltb  the  lost  cause 
that  is  left  to  us  on  this  Memorial  Dsy. 

The  general — who  holds  in  his  fraU  person 
all  the  accumulated  legend  of  the  gallant 
rebel-yelling,  ragged-uniformed,  barefooted 
army  that  outfought  the  Yankees  but  lost  the 
decision  on  points — enjoys  his  distinction 
to  the  full.  Any  battle  you  mention,  he  re- 
members m  detaU.  with  a  sly  twinkle  that  tips 
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fou  off  to  tb»  fact  that  while  h*  mlsbt 
|M««  MecmUy  kwn  in  OmA  tetUa.  IT*  up  «o 
him  m  the  lairt  Oaifiiilwi—  to  4d  tha  feoaon 
for  •*  tte  boy*  m  cny  vbo  vcr*  ttaar*.    B« 

itHty  bayonet  bow  b« 
mad  potnU  out 
vttb  gto*. 
to  a  woiidMfui  toam  tor  Xh» 

IB.     H 

fker  MT  toy  *lHBw  (val  aiaa  Yi 
Ij  after  hia  war.  Tbe  Hotel  la  eafiad  the  Lee> 
Mid  tfea  anctnal  ttrcets  were  naaaed 
and  half  for 
A  aMBik  or  a»  ago.  tlM  < 
a  atnat  alK»  tar 
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OtoDed  OtkCle  Joah  by  half  the  town  and 
Daady  Borti  by  tbe  other  half,  the  General 
to  ntoVKakfa  iKiat  famous  and  moat  care- 
fal]y-«Bfea»'«an-«f  dttarn  Tbe  U  D.  C.  of- 
fers 1»«™  evaryCMnf  ha  oooid  poartMy  want  to 
make  ban  ii—ftwiaWii  tbe  State  patrol 
drlvca  hlin  home  tn  sla«a  wImb  ha'k  oat  late: 
tbe  ordhMry  not  «tfy  tartaea  Mb  Ma  pae- 
aton  check  birt  ilao  tbe  173  to  cash  tt  with: 
be  to  always  being  aakad  for  ptetorca  and  au- 
tographs; and  ha  gala  AaaMa  of  fan-mall. 
Bp  s  senior  Hiirnii  at  Ma  Wigillit  church, 
and  r«cetead  Mi  "dtptoaB-*  aa  a  MMon  In 
IMS.  He  goea  to  the  Iteaaolc  Laoattaga.  too. 
-He  stay*  ocrt  wb«1  J  a.  m.."  aaya  hia  wife 
fondly,  "and  teUa  eae  he's  been  to  lodge  meet- 
tng    anrt  expects  me  to  htiimm  it  r 

Ptar  a  man  wboll  be  \M  aaat  Jtily  10.  Un- 
to MtiwtohtnirTT  TigoroaB.  He  can 
WMa  wtthtiut  bis  glaasaa.  be  can 
hear  well  with  no  artlflaal  aid.  bto  b:ood- 
to  perfect  and  hto  heart's  O.  K.  Be 
daaee  a  )lg  if  you  dare  him  to  He 
Dtsie  tn  bto  quaasry  hrasw  old  voice. 
mm  a  paeQdo-battl»«Mm  aallad  Ktoa  that 
old  s  .:  -•■eat  aqiaare  an  ttoe  aMtoth  Ba  Ukea 
applr  pi"  o«cter  than  aaytMag  alia  to  eat. 
and  the  doctor  condones  It.  aaglag  the  Oaa- 
eraJ  wlU  outUve  htm,  Undt  Atobls  goal  to 
130,  but  be  seaa  no  reaaoB  to  stop  there.    Be 

lao  ««Mato  M  the  back,  but  ha  4tmmt  sUy 
tmUmmm.  QMH  a  few  years  ago.  ha  wailwd 

to  talk  over  old 
with  Ma  fMaoda.    Mow.  hataaa  toa^ai 

ah    wfeo   taactws   tha 


•  atotfatoawasM.    Be  U«ad 
witli  hto  itrat  wue  M  y« 
aa4  had  •  dUldrsa.  3  at  whom  are  sCBI  ttvtag. 

paatfiMMaaD  ttmn  ha  can  cooat.    H«  still 

ito  preer  at  Ms  anaMag  vHallty.  ha  poteu 
oat  that  hia  MOW.wMie  hatr  to  taraMff 
bUck  again — and  if  you  look  doaaly  yoa 
can  Indeed  see  trash  hiaak  hairs  in  it  and 
in  hts  warrkv  auatache.  Ha  has  one  flerce 
blue  eye.  that  glares  whan  ha  talks  about 
the  Tankeee  and  to  fuU  of  Irtoh  fttn  when 
he  ulks  abuut  tbe  gtrto. 

When  the  Boahes  went  to  see  the  morle 
of  Ocne  W:tb  the  Wind,  the  General  dselarad 
that  tbe  Battle  of  Atlanta  in  tha  pictilfe  was 
"Jtist  like  tt  realty  happsBad."  When  he 
went  to  the  cyc!oraaBa  ha  pointed  out  In 
the  painting  tbe  vary  baa  he  was  beuind. 
"sboottn'  like  bell"  wMle  the  battle  raged. 
Mrs.  Bush  says  he  almost  got  rlolent  at  the 
sight  of  bto  old  enemies,  and  aba  had  to 
restrain  blm  from  a  new  charge.  "When 
be  saw  Sherman  on  that  horse  ha  said.  Xet 
me  at  him."  "  she  report*. 

Coda  Joah  was  a  bare  16  when  he  Joined 
the  Cray  army.  "I  told  a  li«  to  get  into 
It,  and  I'd  base  told  another  to  get  out."' 
be  says,  and  then  towoasdlateiy  retracts.  "Mo. 
I  wouldn't,  either.  I  fought  to  the  and  and 
I  wouldn't  haea  4oam  any  other  way."  Re 
was  "near  abouT*  tba  whola  tiaa  wtth  Gen- 


eral GordoQ.  b«t 
«al  Johnston. 
anay  did  much 
batUa.    Omerai 

waaca  no  ammunl 
shot,   we  shot   to 
dldnt  have 
ftghtln'."     ; 


(art 


he  carries  it 
paradaa. 

Until  a  few 
Unkm  vataran 
ner.    Oto 
would  go  to  tha 
flowers  on  tbe 
radsa.  General 
graves  and 
When  hto  friendly 
sent  s  wreath  "frtlm 
tbe  taat  of  tbe  bH 

NowOaaaral 
ly.  the  flowers 
of  them.    There 
emotional  southeto 


at  the  Ume  with  Oen- 
■ked  if  the  young 
before  it  went  into 
retorta^  "We  didn't 
ion  practidn'.  When  we 
kllL  In  them  days  we 
hand-to-hand 
home  a  big  Confed- 
iattyaMtog  reunion 
in  all  the  Ifemorlal  Day 


f  uah 


atrplasaa— tt  was 


Buih 

Cenei  U 


Buth 


anl 
wU 


an  I 


wil 


wll 


tysburg  medai 

But   tbe  small. 
moxumTul.    He 
mg  his  soft  black 
tng  to  tbe  girls 
spirit  does.    He 
Jeb  Stuart  and 
Lee.    He  will 
tt    were   undefeated 
Dixie  this  one 
rial  Day. 

Tbe  other  men 
at  the  cemetery. 
Taps,  it  la  for  al 
Josh  Buab. 

There  to  no 
today  who  fought 
nence. 

Here  to  Oaorglafc 


ma  -e 


oUur 


ago  there  was  also  one 

rttnerald.  Henry  Brun- 

klf  «IM  tm>  oM  soldiers 

together  and  put 

at  their  fallen  com- 

daeorattng  ttie  northern 

Bninner  the  southern. 

enemy  died.  General  Btisb 

tbe  last  of  the  pay  to 


has  to  place,  tremulous- 
lanrel  wreaths  for  both 
be  tears,  no  doubt,  when 
ladles  see  bis  lone  in- 
in  the  parade  this 
wearing  bis  Get- 
carrying  bto  Confederate 


bent  general  will  not  be 

be  gay  and  gaUant,  11ft- 

( ronfederate-style  bat.  bow- 

a  southern  gentleman  of 

keep  up  tbe  tradition  of 

the  courtly 

afi  though 

,   while  the   band   plays 

time  for  him,  on  Memo- 


n  gray  are  all  gone.    Now, 

1  'ben  the  bugle  softly  pla3rB 

the  Confederates — except 


man  left  alive  in  Georgia 
la  'gl.    It  to  a  lonaly  enu- 

laaC  Confadarata. 


HON 


Tari-Hartfay  Act 


ALD  L  0  TOOLE 


ATIVI 


Mr.  SpMkar.  what 
f  thi.1  Houn  tail  to  rec- 
.sid^ration  of  the  Tift- 
In  the  now  proposed 
t  this  is  a  grave  moral 


ICr.  OTOO 
many  Members 
ognl2«  in  their 
Hartley  Art  a 
Wood  Wll  is  t 
que.stion. 

Some  who  ha^e  spoken  here  today  have 
termed  it  a  phi:bi>ophical  question.  Thia 
is  not  correct,  for  a  philosophy  may  be 
godle^is.  Ail  lapor  legi^latioa  concerns 
tbe  dignity  of  nan  and  must  recognize 
that  man  has  peen  created  by  Ood  in 
Hl«  own  image  land  likeneaa.  Bence.  all 
legislation  atTecklng  the  rights  and  dig- 
nity of  mankind  mu5t  be  based  on  the 
tenets  of  Judo-Christlan  theology. 

Labor,  and  1 1  use  the  capital  L,  is  an 
army  of  60,000.|00  American  men,  wom- 
en, and  in  son^e  cases  children.  They 
are  human  beuigs  who  have  been  given 
definite  rights  and  attributes  by  Ood. 
mmself.  and  wien  unjust  penalties  are 
these  people  an  answer 
to  God.  These  are  the 
the  backbone  and  foun- 
American   Nation.     For 


inflicted   upon 
must  be  made 
people  who  are 
dation   of   the 


many  years  In  ( ixr  history  they  were  not 


recognizsd  as  individuals  who  had  both 
God-Kiven  and  constitutional  rlshts. 
They  were  bartered  as  if  they  were  a 
commodity.  They  were  deprived  of  just 
wages.  They  were  mulcted  by  company 
.stores  and  were  tMOTBaaed  by  company 
police.  Further,  they  were  not  permitted 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and 
could  do  nothing  to  further  the  cause 
of  their  families  or  cla.ss.  In  many  In- 
.st&nces  they  and  their  children  were  ded- 
icated to  a  continuing  life  of  poverty 
which  precluded  them  from  education 
and  security.  The  result  was  that  the 
Nation  contained  a  vast  horde  of  people 
without  hope  and  also  without  purchas- 
ing power. 

Certain  heroic  individuals,  recognizing 
the  plight  of  the  laboring  people  after  a 
long  struggle,  succeeded  in  unionizing 
several  million  of  the  American  workers. 
These  workers,  discovering  their  newly 
acquired  strength  and  not  forgetting  the 
indignities  to  which  their  class  had  been 
subjected,  determined  that  their  spokes- 
men in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  Nation 
should  do  something  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  more  than  half  of  our  people. 
That  is  how  the  Wagner  Act  came  Into 
existence.  During  the  debate  on  that 
measure  in  these  Halls  It  was  said  time 
and  time  again  that  nothing  but  eco- 
nomic chaos  could  result  from  Its  pas- 
sage. However,  we  who  have  lived 
through  the  days  when  the  Wagner  Act 
was  the  law  of  the  land  know  that  It  was 
one  of  the  media  that  brought  unparal- 
leled prosperity  to  our  people  and  to  the 
Nation.  It  was  during  these  days  that 
so  many  American  citizens  acquired  their 
own  homes,  cars,  refrigerators,  electrl- 
c»l  ftppManoei.  and  many  other  devices 
that  made  our  standard  of  living  the 
enry  of  the  world.  Each  material  gain 
that  the  worklngman  received  wa^  a 
benefit  for  the  banker,  the  farmer,  and 
for  every  other  group.  On  the  moral 
ili«,  tiMMesBM  a  BMre  adaqtiale  (lower- 
mr  of  dtMoeraey  ttaelf . 

Tbe  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
stlttitlon.  Imt  which  were  often  partially 
or  ftiily  denied  to  the  cltlflenry.  were  now 
recognized.  Clase,  social,  and  religious 
dlstinettons  were  iriowly  but  surdy  wiped 
out.  The  opportunitiee  for  progress  de* 
nted  by  birth  were  now  available  so  that 
millions  of  our  working  people  were  able 
to  give  to  their  children  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  education  than  they  themselves 
had  received. 

The  first  successful  blow  at  the.se  new- 
found freedoms  was  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  nothing 
more  than  a  penal  code  with  all  of  Its 
penalties  directed  at  labor.  Its  enact- 
ment was  and  Is  still  considered  by  the 
foes  of  democracy  as  the  opening  wedge 
to  the  return  of  the  semifeudal  state  in 
which  labor  existed  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
present  one. 

Today  this  House  is  faced  with  this 
question:  Shall  man's  inherent  dignity 
be  recognized,  or  shall  he  be  considered 
nothing  more  than  another  commodity 
on  the  market?  Shall  this  House  hinder 
the  progress  of  democracy,  or  shall  this 
House  vote  to  return  to  a  law  which  will 
once  again  make  the  American  working- 
man  and  the  American  Nation  the  envy 
of  the  world? 
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Potable  Water  for  Domestic,  Industrial, 
and  Africnitural  Pnrposes  b  Possible 
From  the  Ocean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  cAuroamA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVE3 

Thursday.  April  28,  1949 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  speaker,  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  West 
has  been  the  history  of  the  continual 
struggle  of  man  for  water,  water  to  keep 
alive,  water  for  the  production  ol  food, 
water  to  produce  the  power  to  move  the 
wheels  of  Industry. 

Water  has  shaped  the  development  of 
the  West,  boomed  areas  where  it  could  be 
found,  retarded  those  where  it  was  ab- 
sent. 

As  the  ingenuity  of  Americans  devel- 
oped, irrigation  methods  have  kept  pace. 
Water  is  piped  to  the  cities  of  California 
distances  of  hundreds  of  miles.  Huge  ir- 
rigation canals  create  small  rivers  for 
the  irrigation  of  farmland.  And  from 
these  developments  and  extension  of  ir- 
rigation, the  arid  desert  has  become  a 
garden  spot  yielding  major  crops  that 
contribute  an  important  share  of  the 
Nations  food  supply. 

But  today  the  far  West  is  an  expand- 
ing country.  Population  growth  during 
and  since  the  recent  war  has  been  phe- 
nomenal and  the  needs  of  the  people  for 
water  In  the  great  industrialized  areas  of 
pOVUlation  are  already  overtaztng  exist- 
ing water  supplies  and  threatening  seri- 
ous water  shortages  in  the  future. 

And,  as  in  the  past,  the  fupply  of  wa- 
ter wlU  Mrely  change  the  history  of  the 
Wfltt,  cttrb  and  limit  its  expansion,  if 
new  sources  of  water  cannot  be  utilized. 

1/  new  sources  of  water  can  be  found, 
the  poeeibumes  of  development  and  ex- 
PMlgJim  in  the  Wert  are  unlimited.  Un- 
told acres  could  be  reclaimed  from  the 
desert  and  converted  to  agriculture,  and 
new  communities  would  spring  up  from 
the  waste  land. 

The  search  for  water  sources  Is  being 
diligently  pursued,  and  various  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered  and  plans  devel- 
oped. Among  others  is  a  proposed  vast 
redistribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  even  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

These  suggestions  are  not  without 
merit  and  could  apparently  be  utilized 
to  some  extent,  if  no  other  sources  of  wa- 
ter could  be  developed.  But  the  methods 
of  such  redistribution  of  river  water 
would  obviously  include  the  building  of 
great  dams  and  the  piping  of  water  over 
distances  of  a  thousand  miles. 

Such  a  system  would  be  subject  to 
break-downs,  would  require  constant 
maintenance,  and  would  be  extremely 
vulnerable  if  war  should  ever  threaten 
this  country. 

It  is,  therefore,  vitally  necessary  that 
new  sources  of  water  to  be  devoloped 
are  reasonably  close  to  the  area  to  be 
supplied  and  are  either  sufBciently  dis- 
j)ersed  or  can  be  protected  for  security 
purposes. 


Along  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
lies  the  world's  greatest  source  of  water, 
the  ocean.  And  the  conversion  of  sea 
water  to  domestic  purposes  is  no  idle 
fantasy,  but  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  only  barrier  to  the  utilization  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  sea  ha.s  been  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  its  processing. 

During  World  War  n.  In  spite  of  this 
large  cost,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  Navy  to  produce  millions 
of  gallons  of  domestic  water  by  the 
distillation  of  sea  water,  and  according 
to  tbe  Army  Engineers,  all  the  informa- 
tion on  the  conversion  of  sea  water  into 
fresh  water  by  distillation  and  by  chemi- 
cal processes  which  was  developed  dur- 
ing World  War  n  shows  the  feasibility 
of  obtaining  fresh  water  from  sea  water. 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  large-scale 
production  of  water  suitable  for  irriga- 
tion and  domestic  uses  is  the  present 
high  cost.  And  this  is  an  obstacle  which 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  surmount 
once  the  full  forces  of  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  is  focused 
upon  it.  and  adequate  experimental  and 
demonstration  plants  constmcted. 

I  have  introduced  H.  R.  3650  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  necessary  demonstration  plants 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  believe  passage 
of  this  legislation  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  to  the  Nation's  progress. 
Once  a  satisfactory  and  economical 
method  of  conversion  of  sea  water  is  de- 
veloped, it  can  be  utilized  as  a  supple- 
mental water  supply  for  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  and  can  banish  per- 
manently the  destruction  that  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  extended  drought. 

Not  only  the  West  will  be  freed  from 
water  shortages,  but  cities  on  the  east- 
em  seaboard  would  utilize  the  sea  to 
aufOMOt  their  supply  which  occasionally 
Is  inadequate,  R^eeoUy  the  city  of  Mew 
YorK  found  It  aieenMT  to  urge  water 
conservttlon  to  avert  water  shortage. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  water 
to  the  Nation,  I  urge  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  MM.  If  passage  of 
this  measure  can  result  in  the  solution 
to  our  water  problems  and  end  the  bitter 
struggles  for  water  we  have  witnessed  In 
the  West,  there  should  be  no  objection  to 
its  passage. 


Address  of  Hon.  H.  E.  Aklilou  AbteWold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  NEW  TORK 

»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  27.  1949 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  H.  E.  Aklilou  Abte-Wold.  Vice 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Chair- 
man of  Ethiopian  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  delegates,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  to  address  you  today  on  what 
is  the  most  important  problem  that  has  faced, 
my  country,  since  that  memorable  day  when 


EUa  Imperial  Majesty,  my  august  sovereign, 
addressed  the  natioua  of  the  world  met  at 
Geneva  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  Italian  aggres- 
sion against  Ethiopia.  The  lot  of  a  small 
country  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  Is  nut  easy 
for  a  small  people,  however  resolute  and 
courageous  its  leaders,  to  make  its  voics 
heard.  We  are  fortxinate,  however,  in  count- 
ing among  the  United  Nations  represented 
at  this  table  stanch  friends.  To  those  faith- 
ful allies  Ethiopia  remains  proudly  and 
eternally  gratef\il. 

Ethiopia,  who  at  no  time  in  her  long  tils- 
tory,  has  sought  aggrandizement  at  th«  ex- 
pense of  others,  desires  nothmg  more  than 
to  Uve  peacefully  and  independently  in  her 
corner  of  the  globe.  Without  seeking  aggres- 
sion against  others  we  have  fought  and  sacri. 
flced  long — and  we  would  like  to  think  cou- 
rageously— for  oxir  independence;  an  inde- 
pendence, whose  long  span  of  life  and  proud 
struggle  descends  from  the  earliest  records  of 
antiquity.  I  recall  in  this  connection  a  some- 
what plctiu-esque  passage  of  Herodotus  which 
refers  to  my  country  and  to  the  mission 
which  that  famous  conqueror,  Cambysea. 
King  of  the  Persians,  bad  sent  to  Ethiopia. 
I  am  sure  that  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Delegate  from  Iran,  will  not  talc* 
amiss  tbe  following  reference  to  this  ancient 
and  glorloiis  leader.  Upon  reaching  the  court 
of  the  King  of  Ethiopia,  bearing  their  gifts, 
the  mission  was  received  by  the  sovereign, 
who  made  reply  to  them  as  follows: 

"The  King  of  the  Persians  sent  you  not 
with  these  gifts,  because  he  much  desired 
to  become  my  sworn  friend — nor  is  the  ac- 
count which  ye  give  of  yourselves  true,  for 
ye  are  come  to  search  out  my  kingdom. 
Also  yoiir  King  is  not  a  Just  man — for  were 
he  so,  he  had  not  coveted  a  land  which  Is  not 
his  own.  nor  brought  slaver)'  on  a  people  who 
never  did  him  any  wrong.  Bear  him  this 
bow,  and  say: 

**  "The  King  of  the  Ethiopians  thus  advises 
the  King  of  the  Persians — when  the  Persians 
can  pull  a  tmw  of  this  strength  thiis  easily, 
then  let  tlien  eome  with  nn  army  of  superior 
strength  sfaliurt  the  long-lived  Ethtopisn»-~ 
till  then,  }et  them  thank  the  gods  that  they 
bsve  not  put  it  into  tbe  tosart  of  tbe  sons  of 
ttie  M^tcplatic  to  eevet  ewurtrles  whidi  do 
not  bsloog  to  ttMB/" • 

Oiv  leeud  end  sneienr  ea^be  was  bora 
In  tiM  land  at  AsaMa  to  wblsti  we  bee 
profiwnd  •ttestuaeots  end  wMfe  wbleli 
Umgttage.  written  and  spoken,  beais  intUDate 
rrtatton,  From  Arstrts  our  ancestors  mi- 
grated aeroas  tbe  Bed  Sea  aftd  tbe  Oulf  of 
Aden  to  Ethiopia,  passing  through  and  set- 
tling in  that  t«rrltory,  formerly  known  a» 
Tlgre  and  today  called  Eritrea,  and  also 
simultaneously  through  the  territory  now 
known  as  Somaliland.  In  consequence,  our 
first  capital  and  the  cultxiral  and  religious 
center  of  the  empire  for  over  1,000  years 
were  fixed  In  the  Tlgre.  Tlgre,  or  Eritrea, 
was  our  gateway  to  the  ancient,  to  the  medie- 
val, and  to  the  modem  world  from  the  days  of 
AdlUis  to  those  of  the  port  of  Maxsawa. 

It  was  only  nstiiral.  then,  that  the  people 
of  Eritrea  should  have  remained  throughout 
this  period  identified  with  us  from  every 
point  of  view:  Race,  religion,  language,  cul- 
ture, habiu,  and  social  structure.  It  wae 
also  only  natural  that  this  Identity  should 
have  received  recognition  throughout  the 
long  centuries  preceding  this  day  and  this 
moment,  when  I  come  before  you  on  behalf 
of  my  sovereign  and  my  people.  It  Is,  finally. 
qiUte  understandable  that  Ethiopia  was 
caUed  to  the  defense  of  the  people  of  Eritrea, 
in  particular,  against  Italian  forces,  at  the 
Battles  of  Kaotlt.  Senafe.  Dogali.  Amba  Alagl, 
Makalle,  and  Adua  which  took  place  at  the 


'  The  History  of  Herodotus,  by  George 
Bawlinson.  vol.  II.  published  by  John  Mtir- 
ray.  Albemarle  Street,  London,  p.  416,  sec. 
ni-21. 
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•nd  of  th€  iMt  century  1  •^•ll  nfl«  taipor- 
UiD«  jrou  with  iMtidk  IM  recltaii  cC  anctent, 
BMdleTal.  aiMl  modcra  doc«flMAta  and 
•utbon.  who  b(«r  tMttMMf  to  tlUs  nutty 
•nd  ktentlty.  TImm  fMto  «•  avaUAble  to  all 
vbo  care  to  glance  at  that  vdmne  Document 
A/C  1  W8.  distributed  by  tbe  Secretartet. 
The  incurelon  oX  the  Italians.  In  !•■•> 
therefore  eoMUttitec!  the  tn)^tloa  of  a 
totally  foreign  element  and  a  graee  dlyerstoa 
of  a  clear  and  strooc  tuiMBi  •*  wtMamaA  life 
•Bd  tradltkm.  The  InTaalflB  or  »«»••  *y 
Ife*  Italtaw  •MMMMwed  in  ISM  and  was  foi- 
hy  the  three  lUtmqwBt  iBVHtnn  ol 

■uitaaeou^.   Italy  laandMS 
oi    encroachment    and 

la  the  tenrttory  no^  known 

llonaalllanil    which   she   likewise 
••  •  eoloay  at  the  ezxl  of  the 
atary. 

I  tboee  fateful  year*  Italy,  not  only  the 
Italy,  but  also  the  so  eaHed  Ukval- 
itkr  Italy,  carefully  and  BMbodlnltT 

_^ bcr   eventoal   mass   invasion    and 

occupatton  of  «th!opla.  These  attacks,  sup- 
ported by  WMMtve  armed  forces  and  poleoa 
gas.  were  Isunched  froea  boUi  former  Italian 
Somaitiaxid  and  Eritrea  tti  IMS.  Between 
theee  two  Jam-s  ItalT  souf  ht  to  crush  up  Ithl- 
opu  in  bear  raging  aod  ir.satiaMe  hunger  for 
empire. 

LM  va  leave,  however,  for  tbe  aw  int.  the 
queattao  ct  the  invsaloo  o€  mf  eonntry  In 
lies,  to  ask  ourselTes  the  ^iMMiOB  what  had 
Ita)y  done  during  the  yaata  loUowtng  her 
setsure  of  these  two  territories  to  derel'jp 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 


I  would  remind  rou  that  the  record  of 
maladmuustmnon.  oppression,  stultiflcstlon 
and  o<  so-called  achievements  during  this 
period  ot  BO  years,  ooocems.  quite  ss  much. 
If  not  more,  the  so-csUed  liberal-democratic 
M  the  FMCist  Italy.  Two  of  the  three  m- 
of  Kthiopla  were  made  by  this  so- 
Uberai  •democratic  regime.  In  Libya. 
y  not  by  the  Faadsta.  but  by  that  so- 
called  liberal -democratic  Italy,  m  Eritrea 
and  in  SomaUland.  Italian  policy,  whether 
under  a  democratic  or  under  a  VaMlM  re- 
gime, remained  that  which  it  had  oonrtK- 
ently  been  from  the  start,  one  of  racial  ha- 
tred. op^wHlaa  and  imperialistic  aggrandize- 
ment. 

It  is^noC  my  Intention,  fellow  deiegatw. 
to  deliver  a  Philippic  against  Italy  in  respect 
of  her  admlBiatration  of  the  former  colonies 
of  Srttrea  and  Samamand.  I  have  no  such 
Intention  for  the  reason,  first,  that  Ethiopia 
Is  not  aaottvmtcd  by  a  spirit  of  hatred  or 
veBgaMiet  as  regards  her  traditional  enemy. 
^f|i^  seecod.  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am 
(intto  eontent  to  let  the  f  acU  wptalL  tot  them- 
selves. I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  In  or  lend 
any  credence  to  data  of  Ethiopian  sources. 
In  the  Interest,  solely,  of  schlevu^g  s  sotmd 
and  practteai  solution  of  the  ooloolal  issue. 
I  shall  eonllii*  myself  jigoroualy  to  facts 
from  unhnpeachaMe  soaraes.  vhc  the  reports 
of  the  commisslicm  of  teqnlry  and  statements 
of  Italian  Government  oAelals.  I  do  not  seA 
to  deny  that  Italy,  tf  only  In  her  own  srtilsb 
interest  and  with  a  view  to  obtaining  cd- 
onlea  of  settlement  in  theee  dsaert  areas,  may 
have  sought  to  improve  coadltlaBa.  It  Is. 
however  sppsrent  that  notwithstanding  any 
such  efforts.  Italy  compietely  fsUed  in  her 
objectives,  even  tbo«0l  slM  kad  50  years  to 
accomplish  them.  Tot  rsaeops  thst  I  win 
addxice  somewhst  later.  I  think  it  will  be 
apparent  to  sU  that  she  could  never  acoom- 
plUh  them,  were  she  given  yet  anotlker  SO 
years  for  that  purpose. 

As  regards  former  Italian  BomalUand.  t 
would  merely  remind  you  that  since  the 
Italisn  Government  found  Itself  Incapable 
of  aasM"""g  the  sdminlsuatioD  of  so  vast 
a  territory,  it  paf  r1  the  rsspooaibUity  lhere« 
(or  by  way  of  *  ciMf— rton  agnemeot  to  a 
company  known  as  the  Bcnsdir  Co.    As  the 


Italian  Minister  foi  Ptorelgn  AifalrB  at  thst 
tune  stated. 

-The  Oovernmen  did  not  want  to  spend 
much  money  on  ti;at  colony,  and  thU  way 
out  of  the  dilBcult  '  was  found  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  cole  ny  while  putting  off  the 
real  soiotlon  of  th(  problem  to  the  distant 
futtire.  •  •  •  111  entrusting  the  Benadlr 
to  a  private  fiTnp*"  f .  the  Government  of  the 
— »•  *!««!  only  on  t  end  In  view,  that  of 
feCStnc  it  oe  its  bai  Ida  at  any  cost." 

UBdw  theee  eiR  omstances.  and  in  view 
of  the  maladmlnlsl  ration,  as  well  as  of  the 
deplorable  climate  the  Government  Itself 
discouraged  Immigiatlon  to  ScmalUand.  At 
the  end  or  the  pnlod  of  Italy's  control, 
Italians  constituted  less  than  one-thou- 
saadth  ol  the  popi  latloa  oonaistlng  of  over 
LSIMMO  local  tnh  ibltaats.  who,  according 
to  the  publication  jntltled  'The  First  To  Be 
Freed."  prepared  b]  the  British  Military  Ad- 
mlniitraUon.  enter  ain  "a  positive  hatred  of 
their  ex-masters."  Tet.  today,  Italy  claims 
the  return  of  that   errltory. 

As  regards  Eritre  i,  1  would  remind  you  of 
the  fact  that  the  (tommission  of  Inquiry  of 
the  four  great  poirers  has  found  that  the 
country  had  been  left  In  an  appallingly 
backward  state,  no  EwlthsUndlng  50  years  of 
Italian  occupation  Her  road  communica- 
tions, according  tc  the  report,  consisted  of 
earth  roads  and  tiucks.  and  there  were  no 
modem  roads  for  vehicles  and  commercial 
traflc. 

According  to  tb>  same  repent,  Italy   had 
placed   in   long-teim   Industrial   Investment 
In  Erltres.  the  -Kiulvalent  of  only  gl .000.000. 
In  the  report   o     the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry it  U  suted  that — 

"At  iU  present  s  Agt  of  development.  Eri- 
trea la  not  in  a  con  dUion  to  support  Its  pop- 
ulation, even  on  t  le  basis  of  minimum  re- 
qulrentents"  that  "Brltrean  Industry  Is  In 
Its  Initial  stages  of  development  and  could 
only  satisfy  some  c  f  the  elementary  require- 
ments of  the  couuiry.  the  national  wealth 
and  revenue  at  thd  present  level  cannot  as- 
sure the  country  tn  Independent  existence 
or  provide  for  lt£  development"  and  that 
•Eritrea  Is  a  backv  ard  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral country  and  s  grain  Importer." 

Consequently.  It  is  not  surprising  that  In 
this  desert  region,  rbere  Italy  has  done  little, 
if  anything,  for  the  local  population  or  (or  the 
development  of  tlie  territory,  there  should 
have  been,  on  th;  eve  of  the  Invasion  of 
Ethiopia  and  after  50  years  of  oppression,  not 
more  than  5  000  Italians  settled  In  that  ter- 
ritory. Today,  we  have  a  sorry  but  striking 
proof  of  this  fac :.  At  this  moment,  the 
BritUh  Military  ht  ministration  is  supporting 
thousands  of  unei  aployed  Italians  to  whom 
the  poor  country  o  Eritrea  cannot  supply  op- 
portimltles  for  gs:  nlng  a  livelihood. 

For  the  entire  copulation  of  Eritrea,  the 
Italians,  during  U  elr  50  years  of  oppression, 
provided  only  800  lospital  beds  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  1  hoepiU  only  for  the  whole  coun- 
try and  but  20  el*  mentary  schools:  whereas 
had  theee  facilitiee  been  supplied  In  the  same 
proportion  as  the  r  have  beer  furnished  to 
the  Italian  popula  ;ion  of  Eritrea,  the  Erltre- 
ans  would  have  I  eneflted  by  no  less  than 
44.000  boqiiltal  bids  and  1.300  elementary 
aiMl  secondary  kY  ools.  It  Is  not  to  be  pre- 
atimed  that  an  Ita  y  which  is  far  poorer  than 
she  was  before  th4  war.  wotild  improve  today 
upon  so  lamentab  e  a  record. 

Notwttbstsndini  the  aInMSt  infinitesimal 
minority  of  Itallai  a.  such  ameiUtlee  of  exist- 
ence as  had  been  I  ntroduced  were,  by  reason 
of  the  racial  preji  dice  which  motivated  the 
pre-Fascist  and  Pascist  administrators  of 
Eritrea,  denied  to  the  Krltreans  themselves. 
It  was  this  rada  prejudice  that  excluded 
intreans  from  f  ubllc  cafes,  theatres  and 
cinemas  and  denk  d  to  them  electricity,  water 
supply  arul  sanitation  facilities. 

Under  the  drcu  sstances.  It  is  by  no  means 
Mtoolshlng  that  as  I  shall  subsequently 
point  out.  throU(  bout  the  entire  period  of 


Italian  occupation.  Brltrea  has  constituted  a 
markedly  deflett  scunomf.  There  Is.  conse- 
quently, reason  to  concuf  with  former  Sec- 
reury  of  State  Byrnes,  who  has  recently 
declsred: 

"Italy's  record  of  administering  the  colonies 
was  one  of  Inefficiency  and  oppres- 
sion. •  •  •  Investigation  disclosed  that 
every  year  Italy  had  been  in  control  of  the 
colonies  she  had  Incurred  financial  loss,  not- 
wltlHduiding  the  fact  that  her  civilian  em- 
ployees were  paid  ptUfully  small  salaries.- 
Fellow  delegates,  as  I  have  already  said.  It 
is  not  my  Intention  to  depart  from  a  dts- 
paselonate  analysis  of  facts,  for  the  purpose 
of  Indulging  in  any  partisan  criticism  of  the 
Italian  regime.  However,  in  order  to  dispel 
any  suggestion  that  my  remarks  might  be 
flavored  with  any  bitter  venom  against  our 
former  enemy,  1  would  refer  you  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Maurlzlc  Rava,  PascUt 
Minuter  of  State,  who.  In  respect  of  the 
general  Italian  position  In  Eritrea,  declared 
In  1S37  (Eritrea  e  la  SomaUa,  preface  by 
Marshal  Badogllo)  : 

"It  seemed  that  these  colonies  mtist  be  a 
dead  weight,  a  cause  of  impoverishment.    In 
a  word,  they  were  less  than  useless     •     •     • 
It    appeared    that    henceforth   they    had    a 
poor  future,  reduced  almost  to  the  condition 
of  Islands  without  their  advantages,  deprived 
of  any  commercial  outlet  by  the  latent  hostil- 
ity of  the  Ethiopians  and  the  competition  of 
neighboring  colonies     •     •     •     In  short.  It 
might  seem  that  the  two  colonies  of  East 
Africa,  and  partlctUarly  Brltrea.  must  be  pre- 
served for  the  sake  of  principle,  of  national 
unity,  or  so  that  others  might  not  occupy 
them  to  our  disadvantage,  rather  than  l>e- 
cause  of  any  hope  of  a  fruitful  result  In  the 
future.    Today,  the  two  colonies  are  becom- 
ing what  they  should  always  have  been,  the 
two   main   outlets   of    the   Empire.     Eritrea 
not  only  comprises  the  two  Important  ports 
of   Massawa   and   Assab.   it   U   also   the    big 
market  for  Ethiopia  and  particularly  north- 
em  Ethiopia.    Moreover.  Eritrea  and  Somali- 
land,  partlctilarly,  of  course.  Eritrea,  are  also 
the  outlets  to   Arabia   for   the   products   of 
Ethiopia." 
Marshal  Badogllo  hltnself  declared: 
"The  colony   of   Eritrea,  small   and   poor, 
with  scanty  resources  and  limited  possibili- 
ties,   has   led    a    wretched,    poverty-stricken 
existence,  even  In  the  military  sense,  since 
1896." 

Why.  then,  did  Italy  attach  such  Impor- 
tance to  these  desert  areas  of  Eritrea  and 
Somallland.  which  had  been  tmly  a  burden 
to  her  and  which  had  not  served  as  col- 
onies of  settlement?  It  should  be  obvious 
that  Italy  came  Into  the  colonial  grabbing 
contest  late  by  comparison  to  the  other 
powers  with  the  result  that  she  was  left  only 
the  choice  <rf  Invading  desert  Kn&a  In  the 
region  of  Ethiopia  which  remained  for  her 
for  50  years  an  unattainable  prlxe.  Fellow 
delegates.  I  need  not  Importune  you  with  a 
long  recltiU  of  evidence  and  documents 
which  we  have  at  our  dlspoBition  concern- 
ing Italy's  aggressive  intentions — those  not 
only  of  Fascist,  but  equally  those  of  the 
pre-Fascist  Italy — which  motivated  her  re- 
tention of  these  two  desert  colonlee  during 
a  period  of  50  years  for  the  ob>ect  of  ac- 
quiring the  rich  hinterland  of  Ethiopia. 

It  might  perhaps  suffice  merely  to  refer 
again  to  the  statement  of  former  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  Byrnes,  who  has 
recently  declared: 

"The  colonies  had  proved  of  no  value  to 
her  I  Italy  I  except  as  a  plsce  for  military 
training  and.  tinder  the  treaty  we  were  con- 
sidering, she  would  have  no  need  for  great 
areas  for  training  troops." 

Likewise,  the  representative  of  France  ob- 
served at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1046: 
"Italy  did  not  always  treat  the  local  popu- 
lations as  she  should  have.    Above  all.  ahs 
transformed   these  territories   Into  military 
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ftMgS  for  the  ptupose  of  attacking  neighbor- 
ing countries." 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  Italian 
record  In  her  former  east  African  colonies, 
we  come  to  the  third  and  last  invasion  of 
Ethiopia  to  which  I  have  referred,  invasion 
careiully  and  meticulously  set  up  in  both 
Somallland  and  Eritrea  which  then  closed 
as  crushing  jaws  on  a  defenseless  Ethiopia, 
deprived  of  access  to  the  sea  and  the  possi- 
bility of  freely  importing  arms  and  subjected 
to  a  rain  of  poison  gas  against  which  there 
was  no  defense  either  in  the  air  or  on  the 
ground. 

Thus  after  50  years  of  pre-Fascist  as  well 
as  Fascist  preparations  on  the  side  of  the 
Italians,  Ethiopia  commenced  her  long  and 
fateful  struggle  against  the  Axis  aggressor, 
a  struggle  the  length  of  which  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  by  that  of  the  valient  people  of 
China.  Ethiopia,  the  first  to  be  attacked  in 
the  European  theater,  was  the  first  to  be 
liberates,  now  already  8  years  ago.  It  is  only 
proper,  therefore,  that,  under  such  clrctim- 
stances.  Ethiopia  should  be  the  first  to  re- 
ceive Justice  and  redressment  of  the  wrongs 
to  which  she  has  been  subjected. 

Since  that  liberation,  the  problem  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies  has  been  ftilly  dis- 
cussed and  rediscussed.  not  only  between  and 
amongst  the  Big  Fotir.  but  also  amongst  all 
Interested  states.  Italy,  the  aggressor,  has.  in 
fact,  been  heard  more  often  and  fully  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  than  has  Ethi- 
opia, her  victim.  Those  hearings  commenced 
In  September  1945  and  were  continued 
throughout  the  ensuring  year  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1946.  the 
question  was  again  discussed.  In  view  of  the 
support  which  Ethiopia  gained  at  that  con- 
ference for  her  claims  to  the  return  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies  In  east  Africa,  and  In 
view  of  the  firm  and  unanimous  Insistence  of 
the  four  great  powers  that  no  formula  of 
settlement  be  Included  In  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Ethiopia  agreed  to  the  postponement  provid- 
ed for  by  the  terms  of  article  23  of  that  treaty. 
This  formula  provided  the  four  great  powers 
with  yet  another  year  to  reach  a  solution. 

That  year  of  delay  demanded  by  the  great 
powers  became,  in  fact,  a  period  of  2  years, 
diring  which  all  of  the  Interested  states  were 
again  heard  and  reheard.  Memoranda  were 
submitted.  Discussion  followed  upon  discus- 
sion. Italy  was  heard  and  reheard.  A  com- 
mission of  investigation  was  sent  to  these 
territories  and  made  Its  reports.  The  views 
of  the  interested  states  were  beard  on  these 
reports.  New  discussions  took  place  amongst 
the  four  great  powers,  ending  with  the  total 
disunion  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting  In  Paris  in  September  of  last  year. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  and  conclusions 
from  all  of  this  long  history,  which  this 
Assembly  mxist  bear  in  mind.  In  reaching  Its 
decision  on  the  question  expressly  referred 
to  It  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy,  a 
decision  which  Is  of  such  fateful  Import  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  the 
continent  of  Africa? 

In  examining  this  problem.  I  mtist  remind 
you  that  the  question  concerns  not  one,  but 
two  territories,  namely  Eritrea  and  Somall- 
land. of  vital  importance  to  my  country,  not 
only  from  economic  and  social  points  of  view 
but  also  from  the  strategic  and  sectirlty 
points  of  view.  The  problems  concerning 
these  two  interrelated  territories  are.  there- 
fore, necessarily  Interdependent.  Let  tis  en- 
deavor to  unravel  this  skein  by  turning  first 
to  the  question  of  Brltrea.  What  conclusion 
may  we  draw  from  the  preceding  remarks? 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
popula'tion  identical  in  its  racial,  religious, 
and  social  patterns  with  the  population  of 
Ethiopia.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
common  origins,  historical,  racial,  and  politi- 
cal of  the  peoples  of  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea 
since  the  period  of  their  migrations  across 
the  Red  Sea  from  Arabia.  The  languages, 
both  written  and  ^>oken.  of  the  two  terri- 


tories arc  Intimately  related.  The  written 
charactBs  remain  identical  in  botli  coun- 
tries and  the  languages  retain  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  Hamltic  and  Semitic 
languages  across  the  Red  Sea.  National  cus- 
toms in  both  territories  are  identical.  Fam- 
ily life  and  village  and  pastoral  communities 
follow  an  identical  pattern  in  both  terri- 
tories. Leaders  and  dignitaries  are  designated 
in  Ethiopia  and  in  Eritrea  by  titles  indi- 
genous and  peculiar  to  Ethiopia,  such  as 
Basha.  Blatta.  Kentlba,  Belatengueta.  Graz- 
match.  Kagnazmatch.  Fltaourari.  Dedjaz- 
match.  Ras,  and  so  forth.  In  Ethiopia,  as  in 
Eritrea.  Christians  and  Moslem  peoples  and 
communities  live  peaceably  and  without 
friction  side  by  side  in  the  same  proportions 
and  following  roughly  the  same  pattern  in 
both  territories. 

In  consequence,  Erltreans  definitely  are 
not  considered  by  ipy  compatriots  as  being 
foreigners.  Would  you  care  to  accept  some 
evidence  of  this  statement?  For  example, 
Eritreans  freely  enter  Ethiopia  without  pass- 
ports or  other  travel  documents  and.  In  fact, 
many  thousands  periodically  avail  them- 
selve3  of  this  privilege  In  cx-der  to  pass  many 
months  of  each  year  on  the  high  grassy 
plateaus  of  Ethiopia  with  their  cattle.  Erl- 
treans, who  have  sought  repatriation  from 
Italian  prison  camps  or  who  find  themselves 
destitute  abroad,  turn  Instinctively  to  the 
Ethiopian  Government  which  unfailingly 
repatriates  them  at  Its  own  expense. 

Under  the  Italian  regime,  's  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Eritreans  were  afforded  only  the 
most  meager  and  wretched  form  of  elemen- 
tary Instruction  in  the  20  small  and  miser- 
able primary  schools  which  existed  in  Eri- 
trea after  50  years  of  Italian  oppression. 

In  consequence,  those  Eritreans  who  have 
benefited  by  any  advanced  education  or  any 
mstruction  abroad,  have  enjoyed  those  priv- 
ileges only  by  the  largesse  of  His  Majesty 
and  of  the  Ethiopian  Government.  Is  It  stir- 
prlslng  then,  that  no  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment are  pure  Eritreans?  These  Eritreans 
occupy  posts  at  all  levels  of  employment  In 
the  Ethiopian  Government  Including  the 
Army,  the  police  and  the  civil  services  and 
reaching  to  the  ranks  of  cabinet  ministers 
and  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  of 
whom  one.  known  to  you  all  from  many 
years  of  conferences.  Is  present  In  this  hall 
at  my  side. 

When  we  recall  that  the  entire  population 
of  Eritrea  is  but  one-fifteenth  of  that  of 
Ethiopia,  we  can  see  that,  notwithstanding 
the  cruel  separation  Imposed  by  Italian  ag- 
gression. Ethiopia  has  already  accorded — 
and  for  many  years  past — full  measures  of 
representation  in  the  Ethiopian  Government 
to  Eritreans.  We  thus  have  at  hand  a  large 
and  experienced  staff,  fully  and  Intimately 
conversant  with  all  problems  of  adminis- 
tration In  the  two  areas  and  ready  to  assure 
the  reintegration  of  Eritrea  Into  Ethiopia. 
Under  the  regime  of  Italian  oppression,  as 
the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion tnakes  it  clear,  no  such  possibilities  of 
political  training  and  experience  were 
afforded  to  Eritreans.  Where  else,  might  I 
ask,  does  a  comparable  situation  exist? 
Where  else  can  a  comparable  basis  be  found 
for  the  union  of  two  territories? 

The  second  conclusion  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  yotir  attention  Is  the  fact  that  acccad- 
Ing  to  the  report  throughout  Eritrea,  90  per- 
cent of  the  poptilatlon  Is  resolutely  opposed 
to  the  return  of  Italy  In  any  form.  In  par- 
ticular, as  regards  the  three  plsteau  prov- 
inces, from  75  to  95  percent  of  the  population 
are  In  favor  of  reintegration  Into  Ethiopia. 

It  Is  thus  n.atural.  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Investigation  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear,  that  by  far  the  largest  element 
In  Eritrea  urgently  demands  Immediate  re- 
turn to  Ethiopia.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
highly  unjust.  Inlqultotis  even,  to  maintain 
this  cruel  political  separation  from  Ethiopia. 


which  has  only  resulted  In  the  repression  of 
representative  Institutions  In  Eritrea,  and 
in  the  vicious  p>ollcy  of  political  obscur- 
antlclsm. 

The  third  basic  conclusion  to  which  I 
would  wish  to  draw  yotir  attention  is  the 
Inability  of  Eritrea  to  exist  as  a  sep>arate 
or  independent  economic  entity  and  Its  de- 
pendence upon  Ethiopia.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred In  the  course  of  my  present  remarks 
to  the  many  statements  occurring  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation 
as  regards  the  economic  Insufficiency  of 
Eritrea.  Eritrea  Is  a  desert  country  with 
but  limited  possibilities  for  agriculture. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion states  that  but  2.6  percent  of  the  area 
of  Eritrea  is  cultivated.  Due  to  the  scanty 
rainfall  and  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil 
and  rocks,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  resort  to  Irrigation  or  to  the  Impounding 
of  water  for  storage  or  hydroelectric  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  the  mineral  potentialities 
are  markedly  restricted.  The  report  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  all  of  these  points. 

What  consequences  shall  we  draw  from 
these  basic  facts?  In  the  first  place,  it 
shoulG  be  cbvlcus  that  a  grim  future  of 
struggle  would  await  any  administering  au- 
thority other  than  Ethiopia.  Eritrea,  a 
desert  region,  has  never  been  a  colony  of 
settlement,  the  entire  European  population 
never  exceeding  5.000  settlers  before  the  In- 
vasion of  Ethiopia.  Eritrea  can  never,  in 
the  future,  become  a  colony  of  settlement 
for  any  colonial  power.  It  cannot  be  Imag- 
ined that  an  Italy  of  whose  past  Inept  and 
futile  titorts  In  administration  so  much 
evidence  exists,  now  even  more  greatly  im- 
poverished than  before  the  war,  could  pos- 
sibly hope  to  improve  upon  such  a  situation. 

In  the  second  place,  ever  since  Eritrea  was 
separated  from  Ethiopia  by  the  Italian  occu- 
pation. Imports  have  consistently  exceeded 
exports  by  approximately  200  percent  an- 
nually. Abundant  data  exist  on  this  point, 
not  only  from  Ethiopian  and  other  sources 
but  also  from  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  Investigation. 

Let  us  lock,  however,  further  into  this  mat- 
ter of  imports.  From  all  of  this  data,  in- 
cluding the  data  supplied  by  the  report  of 
the  Commission  of  Investigation,  you  will 
note  that  Ethiopia  Is  by  far  the  largest  sup- 
plier of  all  imports  Into  Eritrea,  accounting 
alone  for  approximately  50  percent  of  all 
such  Imports.  And  so  what,  fellow  dele- 
gates, do  these  Imports  from  Ethiopia  con- 
sist? These  imports  consist  almost  entirely 
of  foodstuffs  essential  to  keep  the  popula- 
tion of  Eritrea  alive.  I  need  not  burden  you 
with  reference  to  troubles  created  over  a 
long  period  of  time  among  the  poptilation  of 
Eritrea  by  maliciously  false  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  Ethiopia  was  from  time  to  time 
going  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  food  to 
Eritrea.  The  fact  remains  for  anyone  posses- 
sing any  knowledge  of  the  situation  there 
that  no  one  could  hope  to  administer  or 
would  accept  the  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering that  territory  without  being  assured 
In  advance  of  continuous  food  supplies  from 
Ethiopia. 

A  third  consequence  of  this  economic  in- 
sufficiency of  Eritrea  has  been  the  fact  that 
ever  since  that  territory  was  separated  from 
Ethiopia,  the  administering  authorities.  In- 
cluding the  British  Military  Administration 
to  whose  disinterested  efforts  I  have  pleastire 
in  rendering  tribute,  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  heavy  subsidies  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  administration  and  to  keep 
the  colony  adive.  In  this  connection.  I 
would  invite  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ments on  this  ?ub]ect  contained  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  of  Investigation, 
pages  35  and  48.  At  this  moment  the  British 
liClitary  Administration  is  supporting  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  Italians  to  whom  the 
poor  coimtry  of  Eritrea  cannot  supply  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  a  livelihood. 
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don.  I  would  point  out  ttoa 
fact  thai  aoi  only  Kritrea  but  TnmaHland 
have  served  as  bases  of  attacks  and  aigiaa 
tlon  asainst  a  peace-'.crtng  state.  I  would 
remind  you  that  the  fateful  inraslon  of 
yrKLnjrf*  wMS  prepared  In  1934  from  Italian 
pn— Mi«»«t  and  predpttated  at  Wal  Wal  in 
tiM  nglOM  bordering  on  that  territory  and 
that  tha  actoal  full-acala  InTasion  which 
VIM  eamnMoecd  in  10S5  was  launched  aimul- 
taxMoasly  flrsm  both  Soinallland  and  Eritrea. 
Is  it.  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
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to  thaaa  two  tatritoriea  aa  Intimately 
ftfated?  ThtM.  SomalSand.  the  problems  of 
which  in  so  many  ways  raaemhis  those  of 
Sntrea.  cannot  be  left  aside  In  any  solution 
of  the  quaadon  of  Eritrea. 

It  would  aiipcar  from  the  foregoing  that 
Italy  had  forfeited  aU  right  to  claim  tha  re> 
tarn  to  her  of  that  colony.  It  ihwilil  b« 
•vMtant,  theiafora.  that  the  Imperial  Ethi- 
oplaa  OovamBMOt  cannot  agree  to.  or  tol- 
erate, the  return  of  Italy  In  any  form  what- 
to  SoBBaliland.  This  position  is  main- 
following   50  years  of 

^ Jill  I  Mini.  Italy  has  al- 

raady.  morally  and  lefaUy.  forfeited  aU  right 
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sarticoia  to  the  Etnioplan  armies  of  Somali 
troopa.  who.  it  will  be  recalled,  had  been 
toiVnaaad  by  force  into  the  armies  of  the 
tn-radera.  In  the  memorandum  autaaltted  to 
the  CotmcU  of  Foreign  t1ht>t*tTl  to 
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tions. Aa  Rls  Imperial  Uajesty,  my  august 
sovereign,  dedared  at  the  moment  of  his  re- 
turn to  the  Empire.  Ethiopia  seeks  not 
vengeance  but  Justice.  If  she  obtains  Justice, 
nothing  will  stand  in  the  way  of  a  fruitful 
collaboration  with  her  former  enemies. 

Gentlemen,  If  this  committee  and  this  as- 
sembly do  not  face  up  to  their  clear  respon- 
sibilities, their  failure  would  amount  to 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  revival  of  that 
discredited  policy  of  appeasement  which  we 
had  all  hoped  to  have  interred  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  would  be  a  frank  and  brutal  sacrt- 
flce  of  moral  principles  for  political  ex- 
pediency. 

Fellow  delegates.  It  Is  time,  at  last,  to 
think  In  terms  of  the  small  nations  of  the 
world. 

You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  recall  to  yoa 
the  moving  words  of  the  Canadian  delegate 
to  the  Paris  Petwre  Conference  In  which  he 
declared : 

"To    this   general    attitude   there    la   one 
qualtflcatlon.    however.     And    that    Is    with 
regard   to   Eritrea.     We  cannot   forget   that 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  suffer 
the  full  force  of  aggression  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  system  of  collective  action 
which  had  been  established  precisely  to  pre- 
vent such  an   occurrence,  and  that,  conse- 
quently. Ethiopia  should  be  one  of  the  first 
to  receive  redress.     •     •     •     The  Canadian 
delegation  warmly  supports  the  claims  the 
Ethiopian  delegation  has  put  forward,  irre- 
spective, however,  of  any  vote,  we  express  the 
hope  which,  I  believe,  is  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  nations  represented  here,  that  the 
four  powers  will  transfer  Eritrea  to  Ethiopia 
and  thus  redress  an  old  wrong  and  unite  In 
one  nation  the  people  of  a  proud  and  ancient 
race.     •     •     •     We   recogtze   that   as   there 
must  be  one  peace  for  all,  so  there  should  be 
one  Justice  for  all,  for  men  of  every  race, 
color,  and  creed  In  every  part  of  the  world." 
My  fellow  delegates.  12  years  ago,  the  Em- 
peror of  Ethiopia,  my  august  sovereign,  took 
the  long  and  painful  road  to  Geneva  to  ask 
an  assembly  of  the  nations  of  the  world  for 
clear  and  simple  J-ustlce.     Since  that  time  my 
country    has    traversed    a    long    and    bitter 
period  of  travail  and  sufferings,  and,  by  a 
fateful   and   inexorable  logic  of  events,   an 
historic  cycle  Is  being  here,  today,  completed 
when  I,  in  the  name  of  that  same  sovereign 
and  of  my  long-suffering  people,  stand  before 
an   assembly   of   the   nations   of   the   world 
again  seeking  for  Justice.     Twelve  years  ago 
the  voice  of  my  coiuitry  was  not  heard  and 
our  world  went  down  tn  flames  and  ruin.   To- 
day, thanks  to  that  wonderful  resilience  of 
the  human  spirit  and  to  our  inborn  faith 
and  hope  in  Jxistice.  we  are  all  here  endeavor- 
ing to  redeem  the  structure  of  International 
solidarity   and   understanding.     Justice   and 
hope  you  may  not  refuse  to  a  small  country 
as  you  have  refused  them  to  her  in  the  past. 
Justice  and  hope  you  may  not  refuse  to  all 
small  countries  whose  sole  faith  lies,  today. 
In  you  who  are  here  assembled  In  this  hall. 
The  decision  Is  for  you  to  make,  let  us  have 
the  faith  and  courage  to  make  It. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  28.  1949 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  my  weelcJy  news  letter  fop 
the  week  of  April  27.  1949: 

Praaidant  Tnmnan's  poUtical  panaeaaa  ar« 

popping  out  all  uver  the  place.     Tha  /arm 
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prognun  has  great  political  potentials  but 
tha  political  pUl-rolllng  plan,  one  of  the  more 
radical.  Is  now  before  you.  It  Is  not  new. 
It  was  tried  in  Germany  and  other  socialistic 
countries.  It  la  in  operation  in  England 
xinder  its  ■ocialistlc  government.  It  la  fun- 
damental in  Buaala. 

Let  us  look  at  It.  Article  120  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Soviet  Russia  says:  "Cltiaens  of 
the  D.  8.  S.  R.  have  the  right  to  maintenance 
•  •  •  in  case  of  sickness  •  •  •.  This  right 
la  insured  by  extensive  development  of  •  •  • 
free  medical  service  for  the  working  people." 
Since  the  Soviet  Government  owns,  controls, 
and  operates  all  business,  factories,  shops, 
stores,  mills,  railroads,  farms,  homes,  and 
hospitals,  and  controls  all  wages  and  prices 
and  gets  all  the  profits.  Russians  have  no- 
where else  to  look.  Phat  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, in  America,  the  greatest  capitalistic 
country  on  earth  and  where  individuals  and 
their  rights  are  paramount,  where  you  can. 
If  you  will,  make  your  own  way. 

A  similar  progrtun  has  been  previously  pro- 
poaad  here.  The  American  Communist  Party 
jArtform  of  1928  contained  the  following 
plank:  "Free  medical  treatment,  medicine, 
and  hospital  care  for  all  wage  earners." 

The  Socialist  Party  (U.  S.  A.)  platform  of 
1936  advocated  socialized  medicine  supported 
by  public  taxation. 

Then  again  in  1940  the  Communist  (U. 
S.  A.)  platform  called  for  a  Federal  health 
program  and  In  1944  they  asked  f ot  a  national 
health  program  simUar  to  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dlngell  bill. 

I,  for  one,  think  our  doctors,  nurses,  and 
hospitals  have  performed  a  splendid  service. 
The  records  show  that  one  Independent  per- 
sonalized medical  practice  has  given  the 
United  States  better  health,  longer  life,  finer 
hospital  service,  and  more  and  better  doctors 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
federalized  medical  service  la  not  free.  You 
and  I  and  everyone  else  will  pay  for  It  in 
taxes  and  plenty  of  them.  Why  give  up  that 
which  has  proven  so  good?  Of  coxxrse,  there 
is  room  for  improvement  which  comes  with 
ever"  passing  year.  Stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  crossing  over  to  socialism  or  com- 
munism even  in  part. 

Compulsory  insurance,  compulsory  medi- 
cine, compulsory  controls  are  not  compatible 
with  freedom  of  opportunity  and  thought 
and  choice  of  action  and  movement  that 
made  America. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSliiSIFPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28,  1949 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Kern  Dodge.  No.  Mr.  Dodge  is  not 
a  citizen  of  Mississippi.  He  is  an  out- 
standing man  in  the  engineering  profes- 
sion from  Philadelphia.  Pa.  I  commend 
It  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  read 
the  CCNGKKssicNAL  RxcoaB.  The  letter 
follows : 

PHn-ADILPHlA.   PA..    MttTch    22,    1949. 

Bon.  WnxiAM  M.  Colmzs, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAa  CoHcaiasMAif :  It  appears  that  you 
are  all  agread  that  conununlam  is  a  vicious 
thtag  and  atauld  be  fought  agalnat.  and  w« 
anirapKiat*  anny  bllUond  to  fight  tta  (prowth 
and  spread  in  Bttrope. 


What  about  givtiig  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tlvles  Conunittee  even  a  mere  billion  to  fight 
the  spread  of  communism  here  at  home? 
Why  not  send  back  the  illegally  entered 
communistic  alien;  and  why  not  deport 
those  who  have  embraced  thia  doctrine, 
which  ia  a  wrecker  of  nations  and  peoples? 

Then  why  not  oppose  every  bill  brought 
before  Congress  which  is  basically  commu- 
nistic and  which  will  aid  in  the  breaking 
down  of  our  Government? 

Remember,  we  were  never  set  up  as  a  de- 
mocracy where  everyone  Is  preaching  equal- 
ity and  which  has  never  worked  since  the 
world  began:  becaxise  a  democracy  slides 
Into  socialism  and  then  into  despotism. 

We  were  set  up  as  a  republic  with  the  idea 
that  people  should  and  can  govern  them- 
selves with  Just  enough  governing  bodies 
to  keep  law  and  order. 

I  have  read  the  report  to  the  President 
about  his  civil-rights  program,  and  it  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  setting  up  of  a  dicta- 
torship. I  ask  that  you  oppose  all  these 
communistic  su^estlons. 

Immediate  action  is  necessary.  Stamping 
out  commxinlsm  transcends  all  other  meas- 
ures before  Congress. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Kebm  Dodgk. 


LiftiBS   of   Berlin    Blockade    Will   SaTv 
American  Taxpayers  $500,000  Daily 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSTLVAJHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28,  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  passed  the  second  deficiency 
appropriation  measure  last  week,  there 
was  contained  therein  an  item  of  $43,- 
000,000  for  the  Army  Air  Force  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  operating  the  Berlin 
airUft. 

"Operation  Vittles."*  as  the  Berlin  air- 
lift is  known  in  military  circles,  has  been 
In  operation  since  Jime  26,  1948,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  closed  all  surface  cor- 
ridors leading  to  Berlin. 

Now  that  the  Berlin  airlift  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  10  months,  it 
may  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  review  the 
over-all  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost 
of  the  first  10  months  of  operation  of  the 
Berlin  airlift  amounted  to  $149,664,200. 
The  daily  cost  of  this  operation  is  slightly 
less  than  $500,000.  This  means  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce this  sum  of  money  every  24  hours. 

Breaking  down  the  total  cost  of  $149,- 
664.200,  we  find  the  sum  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 


Operation 

Support 

Reserve   (moneys) 

Wrecked    planes — 

Depreciation  of   aircraft 


Total 


„  $45,825,100 

__  57, 370,  700 

._  _8.  958.  700 

_.  7,  522,  000 

„  9,  987,  700 

149,  664,  200 


From  the  standpoint  of  actual  opera- 
tions, there  are  319  Air  Force  and  Navy 
planes  assigned  to  do  the  job. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  operation. 
they  completed  a  total  of  120.377  flights. 
lifting  better  than  1.250.0C0  tons  of  food- 
stuffs and  supplies  for  Berlin. 


On  April  16.  1949.  the  Berlin  airlift  had 
its  best  day  when  1,089  flights  were  com- 
pleted with  a  lift  of  10,905  tons. 

While  the  record  of  the  Berlin  airlift 
is  a  remarkable  one,  the  Army  Air  Force 
had  several  unfortunate  accidents  in 
which  pilot  and  plane  were  destroyed. 
As  of  AprU  25,  1949.  a  total  of  28  planes 
were  destroyed  with  the  lives  of  22  Air 
Force  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  Air  Force  is 
not  alone  In  carrying  on  the  Berlin  air- 
lift. The  United  States  Army  of  Occu- 
pation in  Germany,  as  of  March  31.  1949, 
has  spent  approximately  $7,000,000  for 
not  only  foodstuffs  and  supplies,  but  also 
for  transportation  and  other  necessities 
in  support  of  the  Berlin  airlift  operation. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  $43,- 
000,000  we  appropriated  last  week,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  will  have  spent 
$200,000,000  because  of  the  Russiaa 
blockade  of  Berlin. 


DcTelopneat  of  CoInmUa  Rirer  and  Its 
Tribataries  by  Existmf  Affencies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

OF    mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  28.  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  report  from  Lewis  A. 
Pick,  major  general.  Chief  of  Engineers, 
outlining  the  program  of  development 
for  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries under  existing  Government 
agencies : 

DsPABTifzirT  or  the  Axmt, 

Oftick  or  THE  CHiEr  or  Engimskbs. 

Washington. 
Subject:    Columbia    River    and    tributaries, 

northwestern  United  States. 
To:  The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

L.  I  submit  for  transmission  to  Congress 
my  report  on  a  comprehensive  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Colimibia  River  and  its 
tributaries  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
power  development.  Irrigation,  and  other 
purposes.  Including  fish  and  wUdlife  con- 
servation and  recreation.  The  water-re- 
source-development plaiu  presented  in  this 
report  are  of  far-reaching  signiflcance  na- 
tionally as  well  as  regionally.  The  Colum- 
bia is  one  of  the  world's  great  rivers.  Its 
drainage  basin,  comprising  about  7  percent 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  contains 
more  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  potential 
water  power.  Despite  wide  variations  In  pre- 
cipitation, a  relatively  large  and  steady  vol- 
iime  of  stream  flow  Is  available.  Without 
artificial  regiilatlon.  however,  extensive  flood 
damages  occur  periodically,  water  supplies 
for  Irrigation  are  Inadequate  In  many  areas, 
economic  utilization  of  the  power  potential 
is  precluded,  and  navigation  Is  hampered. 

2.  The  region  Is  currently  developing  at 
an  appreciably  higher  rate  than  the  na- 
tional average  and  Ita  economy  is  dependent 
to  an  unusual  degree  on  efficient  utUizatlon 
of  Its  vast  water  resovirces.  Formulation  of 
up-to-date  plans  for  orderly  and  timely  de- 
velopment of  those  resources  Is  therefore 
essential.  This  report  presents  the  most  ef- 
fective plan  for  such  development.  It  recog- 
nizes the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  th.! 
many   interests   which   must   be   correlated 
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•  mtkti^euxj  ■otottoM     Tte  plaii  pr»- 

t>7  expartMM*  to  d»**>oy  the  re- 

gloa  can  igocttd  efBclratiy  and  in  cooao- 
nuw«  vith  :he  rivw  and  needs  of  tte  pmifim 
at  tb«  r«^toa. 

z^tfUy  in  m^amm  to  •  rMotttCkm  adopted 

hf  Uw  Orimmee  oo 
aC  the  XTnlted  StaUa  Den  eta  caU- 
Mc  tar  a  rvvtev  o<  Um  grigteal 
tti  l^te  avea  wttlcb  iiaM  lone 
lor  water -!  eeuurce  derdopaaHil  to  date. 
The  detailed  report  of  tba  dNti— p  anirlneer 

oo  nuMMOW  poiiitila  iliinin— nH  tor  aU 
purpoMB  irtiich  vUl  form  a  baHa  for  natbcr 
study  and  aeleeOoa  of  projacts  &s  needid  tar 
many  yean  and  R  pccaeats  reeonuuei 
for  tttt  Immediate  aothociBatlon  of 
projects  needed  tn  the  near  future. 

4.  TtM  Deeds  o(  tbe  ri«fioD  now  aDd  tn  Um 
future,  aad  poarttito  plana  tar  aaaMaC  tfeoaa 
needs,  war*  determlnad  !n  cooperation  vtth 
the  State  and  local  toaarasti  affected  and 
with  other  Federal  agencies  concerned.  More 
«K«»»  so  publK  heartiigs  ware  brid  la  Tarlcos 
parta  of  the  basin  during  prepanctlasi  of  the 

with  rapraaaatatlTaa  «<  FMaraL  Stato.  and 
local  nTlT-.  and  wttb  otter  totmated 
partlea.  In  rerpotise  to  letten  tran  the 
FraaMaDt  on  June  l  iMt.  and  September  16. 
MM.  taBaaiMv  tte  diaaanaaa  Saa*  in  the 
OriMMta  Baitn  araa.  ttaa  kan-jaaige  plans 
ef  Om  corps  ot  Fmliiaai*  tar  davelopment  of 
the  baMn  were  reviewed  in  the  UCht  ot  tiM 
IMS  flood  and  were  correlated  with  the  plans 
ot  the  Duia»M  ot  Reclamattoa  and  of  other 
affected  iiunii  taa  of  the  OeiMrtment  of  the 
Intenor.  the  Ocfavtaaent  oi  Agriculture,  and 
the  Federal  Power  Oaiimtwlnr.  Beth  during 
aad  after  preparattad  o*  the  Difisicn  Bngt- 
iveer's  report,  to*  farcHitlee  of  the  Cotnmbla 
BMOn  Intcr-Aceoer  Committee  and  other 
ncabliahed  procedurea  for  Intera^ncy  ooop- 
eratkm  wcr*  folly  utfttaed  Thrcas!:i  these 
cooperaiive  procedrizea.  the  DiTlsJon  Kngi- 
a  ccMM»eheDs:-  - 
fttm  f-  i  • 

and  aconomle  standpoints,  and  at  the  same 
time  meats  the  requirements  of.  aad  is  ooor- 
dtnated  with,  the  views  of  an  tnlaiHti, 

ft.  la  order  to  paoBit  att  nwtramad  to  cx- 
pnae  their  views  on  the  complatod  report  of 
the  OMatoa  Kn^'-neer.  the  Board  of  Ennl- 
aaars  for  Stvers  and  Rarhors  held  f<xtr  hear- 
ta(s  In  the  bastn  area  prior  to  eoaplettng  Its 
review  oC  the  refjor*.  After  consideration  of 
the  report  and  the  data  presented  at  the 
the  Bcwrd  ecactddad  that  the  pro- 
eomprehenslve  ptatn  Is  scund  frame- 
under  which  the  requirements  of  all 
oonoemed  can  be  met.  The  Board  recom- 
mends a  iopilon  of  the  plan. 

6.  As  a  means  of  facHltatlnf  and  expedit- 
ing the  correlation  cf  plans  as  contemplated 
In  the  President's  letters  of  June  1  and  Srp- 
temper  16.  1948.  ooplm  oT  the  DlTlsloc  Engi- 
neer's report  were  transmitted  to  the  Ooe- 
emon  of  the  Ckiliuhla  Baata  Btotoa  and  to 
the  heads  of  the  Federal  aSHMtaa  invclved 
prior  to  preparation  of  the  report  and  recom- 
mendatlcxis  of  the  Chief  cf  Engineers.  Con- 
ferences were  held  among  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor.  the 
Cocnmlssloner  of  BectnaMon.  the  Chief  of 
Bhglneers.  and  their  tapnaadtatiTcs  and 
matters  rsqulrtng  eoorttMHm  were  dis- 
cussed by  repreaentattam  of 
cies  with  the  Departmasta  of 
and  Conunercc  and  the  Fwteral  Power  Com- 
aX  meetings  of  the  Psdersl  Inter- 
RlTor  Btsin  OoaaUttae.  These  pro- 
cedures were  cxtasBMlp  Maettaa  to  brmg- 
iiag  into  new  the  oomplaMlp  of  purpoaas  aad 
psuhlems  Involved  aad  made  It  paaMtela  to 
issch  agreement  on  the  ptaa  is  a  whole  and 
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the  Bnam  of  Reclamation 
ortly  correlated  with  the 
presented   herewith   In 
the  number,  scope, 
the  pvqtaelB  tovoitad. 


of  projaeto  tar  the 
kisDtead.  aad   piuoaduias 
and  recommending  author- 
of  pro)ecta  In  the 


aadtba 


•re  to  agree- 
to  tkalr  re- 
consticate    a 
and  aatls(4ctory  basis  for  development 

TMee  agencies  agree  also  on 
[or  construcUoB  aad  opera- 
the  recoiiimaadatlons  In 
c«:>Qtemptoto  that  the  Hells 
Canyon  pro|act  it>ould  be  eo— Irtfrfrt  by  Con- 
grem  f&r  aanstn|ction  and  operation  by  the 
Ba?«au  of  Beciahiatlan. 

9.  With  respect  to  Irrigation  development, 
the  Oorpe  of  Kn<  ineers  Is  In  agreement  with 
the  Boreau  of  E^edamatlon  that  financial 
~— *-»«»>^-^  shoul  d  be  provided  from  power 
revenues  or  by  >ther  means  to  help  defray 
the  retmburaabie  irrigation  cosU  that  are 
beyond  the  abU  Ity  of  water  users  to  repay 
on  the  13  Irrlgitlon  projects  recommended 
In  the  letter  of  .  une  3.  1&48.  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Into  -lor  to  the  President  and  on 
furore  projects  found  warranted  on  the 
basis  of  laglom  1  or  national  needs.  Sueh 
support  should  >e  furalahed  from  ail  power 
revenue  produrt  >g  tirojeete  tn  the  Federal 
S3rstem  In  the  P  surlflc  Northwest  and  should 
be  available  to  all  irrigation  projects  that 
qualify  for  asqpp  irt  In  the  Padflc  Northwest, 
which  Includes  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
and  coastal  area  i  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
The  principles  underlying  extension  of  this 
support  should  1  >e  consistent  with  those  em- 
bodied In  reclamation  law.  Administration 
of  the  fiuandal  Support  should  be  the  respon- 
sihiiity  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

10.  The  Glacier  View  project,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  economically  favorabie  projects 
considered  for  he  plan,  and  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  '<  Itate  of  Montana  and  local 
interests  genenUy.  to  strongly  opposed  by 
Bkany  because  it  vould  encroach  upon  Glacier 
wm*^tm»^t  Mrk.  A  posalhle  alternative  to 
Glacier  View,  Umi  Pamdiaa  project,  ia  I 
to  by  the  State  of  Maa^sns  and  local 
esta.  In  view  o  these  divergent  views.  It  Is 
concluded  that  neither  of  these  projects 
should  be  suth<rized  at  this  time,  and  thst 
recommendatloi  IS  for  a  pro>et  or  projects 
tha:  wtll  sccotipltBh  the  pwpoecs  of  the 
Glader  View  project  should  be  preeented 
after  further  stiidy  which  will  be  carried  on 
wiiUe  other  eietaents  of  the  main  control 
plan  are  under  Donstnictlon. 

11.  The  operation  of  au  increasing  num- 
ber of  developments  for  the  storage  and  use 
of  waters  of  the  Coiumhia  Blver  In  the  best 
ti^terests  of  the  region  will  Impoae  Increas- 
ingly complex  p  'oMems.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  ttie  1  lureau  of  Reclamation,  with 
the  participation  of  appropriate  wdlrtala  ot 
the  affected  States  and  other  fOfamdMBtai 

have  a  reedy  tolttoted  studies  to  de- 
the  b«it  system  operation  of  the 
projects  tn  th<  basin.  This  work  should 
proceed  expedit:  ously  and  wtll  be  augmented 
as  required  by  t  tie  establishment  of  a  Jointly 
financed  staff  t4  develop  the  detoila  of  such 
plans  with  the  nidTtce.  partietpatMoo.  and  con- 
sultatioQ  of  alljapproprlato  Interest*  to  ob- 
tain fuii  integratton  of  aU  Individual  pro]eet 
tu  ^4**''^  ^^  ''**^  system  opera- 
tkm. 

t  the  further  Investigations 
to  ttaoe  la  the  future  for 
oonecnxtlon  «r  additional 
piojacto  under  the  eompnhaaidva  plan 
be  cacitod  out  with  the  amttBum 
aad  vMhont  dtmltaatten  of  effort,  the  Corpa 
of  Fnglnssri  aa  1  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


13.  In  order  tl 
required  from  tf 
•ad 


have  sdoptcd  coopontlve  procedures  for  the 
mviBklgatlon.  construction,  and  operation  of 
futora  projects.  It  is  recognlaed  that  the 
Corps  of  BactaMam  should  tarastifato.  con- 
struct, aad  oparata  all  navigatian  improve- 
menU  and  all  channel  Improeaaaaats.  levees. 
bank  protection,  storage  works  exclusively 
for  flood  control,  and  drainage  worlLs  related 
to  flood  control.  It  la  alao  iiiu%iitmd  that 
the  Bureau  should  la—flgBti.  ooastruct, 
and  operate  all  Fsdaml  IrritBttOB  and  related 
dmln-iE^e  and  ilia  mat  in  araeter  developmenta 
and  should  dispose  of  water  for  irrigation 
purpoees  from  Corps  of  Engineers'  projects. 
Within  the  fteld  of  multiple-purpoee  stora^ 
projects  and  power  projects  both  recognlae 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  Invektiga- 
tlons  and  constructlun  In  the  future  should 
be  assigned  to  the  agency  having  predom- 
inant interest  In  the  protilems  of  the  area  in- 
volved. The  aceceiea  have  agreed  to  a  defini- 
tion of  sphwaa  of  pradaaatoant  interest  and. 
Insofar  as  ccnalstent  with  directives  of  Con- 
greaa,  will  recognlae  the  primary  responsl- 
billt7  cf  each  agency  in  the  designated  areas 
and  will  consult  and  reach  agreement  on  re- 
sponsibilities for  work  in  such  areas  at  the 
outset  of  investigations  and  studies  for  fu- 
ture projecu. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  correlation 
which  was  concerned  primarily  witt  the 
plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  this 
comprehensive  plan  was  coordinated  with  re- 
lation to  activities  of  other  agencies  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commissiou. '  The  views  and  assistance 
of  represenutlves  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration were  obtained  on  the  power  phases  of 
the  plan  and  are  presented  In  the  division 
engineer's  report.  The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's transmission  program  and  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  low- 
er river  fisheries  plan  are  also  presented. 

14.  The  importance  of  the  concurrent  de- 
velopment of  land  amd  water  resources  in  the 
basin  has  been  recognized  throughout  the 
investigation  In  numerous  discussions  wltli 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  others 
primarily  concerned  with  ttie  development  of 
the  land  resources.  The  condition,  treat- 
ment, development,  and  use  of  the  land  re- 
sources have  a  positive  influence  on  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  beneficial  use, 
on  peak  stream  flows  and  on  sedimentation. 
In  order  to  insure  the  attainment  of  a  bal- 
anced program  of  devel  ^pment  of  both  land 
and  water  resources,  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  acceleration  of  the  land  re- 
sources program  In  both  the  plarming  and 
operations  phases  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  others  responsible  for  these  ac- 
tivities. 

15.  The  comprebenalve  plan  presented 
herewith  Is  a  carefully  prepared  framework 
within  which  the  projects  necessary  for  a 
progressive,  balanced  economy  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  can  be  built  step  by  step  at  the 
rate  required  to  bring  about  the  needed  ex- 
pansion of  the  regicHi's  capabilities.  Adop- 
tion of  the  plan  at  this  time  Is  essential  for 
orderly  and  efllclent  development.  A  sub- 
stantial part  ot  the  work  proposed  is  urgently 
needed  aad  should  be  authorised  now  for 
early  uiuatmtttoa. 

16.  Schedules  for  construction  of  the  proj- 
ects In  the  plan  should  be  worked  out  to  mfSet 
tlM  needs,  as  foreaeeable  from  time  to  time, 
for  flood  control,  navigation,  additional  pow- 
er. Irrigation,  and  the  related  programs  for 
soU  and  forest  co—ivatlon  and  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  fish 
and  wildlife  praaervatlon.  power  transmis- 
sion, and  other  purpoees.  This  can  tiest  be 
acrompUehed  by  the  agencies  concerned 
through  perlodte  preparation  of 
coverlnc  the  not  aaaaral  year 
lag  the  established  procedures  for  coordina- 
tion among  the  agencies  and  Btatea,  Includ- 
ing the  Columbia  Basin  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mlttee.      In    general,    the    lower    Columbia 
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River  levees  and  local  flood -protection  proj- 
ecto  throughout  the  basin  should  be  given 
high  priority  in  order  to  sacura  the  maximum 
relief  from  floods  In  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Similarly,  the  Willamette  subbasln 
plan  should  be  carried  to  substantial  com- 
pletion with  high  priority.  In  the  main  con- 
trol plan,  the  \lbenl  Falls.  Llbby.  and  other 
up-stream  storage  projects  are  logical  first 
steps  because  of  their  fiood-control  value,  the 
power  available  at  the  site,  and  the  benefit  to 
power  installations  downstream  from  the 
storage  regulation  afforded.  The  down- 
stream main-stem  projects  should  be  coor- 
dinated from  a  timing  standpoint  with  the 
lower  river  fisheries  plan,  as  well  as  with  the 
needs  for  power,  flood  control,  and  naviga- 
tion. The  various  subbasln  plans  should  be 
undertaken  under  medium  priority  as  prog- 
ress is  made  on  the  projects  for  the  main 
control  plan.  In  general,  the  associated 
plans  for  fisheries,  Irrigation,  and  soil  and 
forest  conservation  should  proceed  with  high 
priority.  Power  transmission  construction 
should  proceed  In  phase  with  the  completion 
of  power  generation  facilities. 

17.  The  question  of  adjustments  for  local 
loss  of  taxes  as  a  result  of  Federal  projects  Is 
being  studied  aa  a  national  problem  by  the 
Federal  Real  Estate  Board.  One  means  of 
adjustment  Is  aflorded  by  section  5  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  July  24.  1946, 
which  prcTldea  that  75  percent  of  revenues 
from  leasing  of  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  for  flood-control  purposes  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  States  for  the  benefit  of 
public  schools  and  public  reads  cf  the  coun- 
ties in  which  the  land  is  situated.  This  pro- 
cedure Is  applicable  to  the  flood-control  proj- 
ects la  the  Columbia  Basin.  Further  adjust- 
ments for  projects  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
plan  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Real  Estate  Board  studies  rather  than 
as  part  of  this  report. 

18.  I  therefore  recommend: 

(a)  That  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined 
In  the  report  of  the  division  engineer,  with 
modifications  as  outlined  herein  and  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  be  approved  as  the  basis  for 
long-range  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin. 

(b)  That  the  following  be  authorteed  for 
early  construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers : 

(1)  The  main  control  plan  (table  A  of 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  Board)  lea 
the  Glacier  View  and  Hells  Canyon  projects 
snd  the  modifications  to  Grand  Coulee  and 
Hungry  Horse  Dams. 

(2)  The  Willamette  and  other  subbasln 
plans  (tables  B  and  C  of  the  Board's  reprot) . 

(3)  An  engineering  laboratory  (par.  45  (2) 
of  the  Board's  report ) . 

all  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  61.570.000,000  for  construction  and  611.- 
650.000  annually  for  maintenance,  generally 
In  accordance  with  the  plans  outlined  in  the 
report  of  the  division  engineer  and  with 
such  modifications  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
may  find  advisable. 

(c)  That,  aa  a  condition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  each  levee,  channel  improvement,  or 
channel  rectification  {)roject  for  flood  con- 
trol Included  izr  recommendation  ( b  i  above, 
responsible  local  interests  give  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  they  will: 

{ 1 )  Meet  the  conditions  prescribed  In  the 
report  of  the  division  engineer  to  satisfy 
special  circumstances  at  certain  localltim; 

\2)  Provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  when  and  as  required: 

(3)  Make  all  necessary  highway,  highway 
bridge,  and  utility  alterations; 

(4)  Hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  all  damages  due  to  the  construction 
Works; 

<5)  Prevent  any  futare  encroachment  on 
the  project  channels: 

(6)  Malntsln  and  oparate  tha  Improve- 
ments after  completion  In  aceordiBM  with 


regulations  {veacrlbed  hj  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

(d)  That,  as  a  condition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  open  river  navigation  work  and  each 
harbor  Improvement  Included  In  recom- 
mendation (b)  above,  responsible  local  In- 
ter.»ts  give  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  cf  the  Army  that  they  will — 

1.  Meet  the  conditions  prescribed  In  the 
report  of  the  division  engineer  to  satisfy 
special  circumstances  at  certain  localities. 

2.  Provide,  without  cost  to  the  United 
States,  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  and  spoil -disposal  areas  necessary  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  projects 
when  and  as  required. 

3.  Construct,  maintain,  and  operate  ade- 
qtiate  terminal  facilities  open  to  all  on  equal 
terms  at  the  recommended  harbor  projects. 

4.  Bold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  all  damages  due  to  construction. 

(e>  That  authority  be  provided  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  for  modification  of 
Grand  Coulee  and  Hungry  Horse  Dams  and 
for  construction  of  Hell's  Canyon  Dam.  and 
for  their  operation  for  flood  control  In  con- 
junction with  the  main  control  plan  projects 
as  contemplated  in  the  report  of  the  dlvtsicn 
engineer. 

(f)  That  Congress  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  the  related  programs  consisting  of: 
The  13  Irrigation  projects  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  his  letter  cf 
June  3,  1948,  to  the  President;  the  necessary 
expansion  of  the  transmission  system  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  programs  for 
watershed  treatment  and  agricultural  end 
forestry  conservation  and  development  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  the  lower 
Columbia  River  fisheries  plan  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serrtce. 

(g)  That  this  report,  with  Illustrations 
and  appendices,  be  reproduced  as  a  public 
document  to  facilitate  utilization  of  the  data 
and  plans  by  all  concerned  In  the  long-range 
development  of  the  Columbia  Itiver  Basin. 

Lrwis  A.  PICK. 
Btajor  Generttl.  Chief  of  En0neers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  Aas-\MSAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  my  presentation  of  a  proposed 
compromise  of  civil  rights  issues  to  the 
House  in  February,  I  have  received  In- 
numerable endorsements  in  many  of 
the  Nation*s  leading  newspapers  and  in 
letters  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  some  of  the  editorials  and  letters: 

The  New  York  World  Telegram:  "It  is 
past  time  to  end  this  destructive  battle.  It 
may  not  be  too  late  to  end  It  by  middle- 
ground  compnanlse  such  as  the  one  pro- 
poaed  laat  month  by  Represoitative  Bkooks 
Hats,  of  Arkansas." 

The  Pittsburgh  Press:  "Influential  south- 
erners have  shown  encouraging  Interest  to 
Mr.  Hats'  proposal.  The  situation  calls  for 
willtogness  to  meet  on  reasonable  middle 
grauDd." 

—ha  (N.  Y.)  Star  Gazette:  "There  is 
an  old  proverb  about  making  haste  slowly. 
That  Is  appUcahle  to  the  dvll-rlghts  battle 
In  Congress.  Mot  all  the  opposition  is  bssed 
on  prejodlce.  Representative  Bbooks  Hats. 
aa  *''*'^~**-  Democrat,  recognizes  that  civil 
rl^ltB  la  to  the  cards.    He  th'f'M  southern- 


ers will  accept  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stituttoc  outlawing  the  poll  tax.  In  this  he 
repeats  what  has  seemed  to  us  wisdom  all 
the  years  this  issue  has  been  argued  to 
Congress." 

The  Forest  Cotanty  (Pa.)  Republican:  "Tha 
best  answer  to  the  dvll-rlghts  question  lies 
in  the  propoeal  advanced  by  BaooKS  H*Ta,  of 
Arlcansas." 

Lester  B.  Granger,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  outstanding 
Negro  leader:  "The  omnibus  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Arkansas  Congressman  will  un- 
doubtedly seem  like  milk-and-water  stuff  to 
the  average  supporter  of  the  President's  dvU- 
rights  program.  Certainly  it  is  a  consider- 
able dilution  of  the  demands  Implicit  In  the 
bills  which  have  been  submitted,  but  the 
speech  is  notable  nonetheless  because  it  is  a 
clear  recognition  by  a  Congressznan  from  the 
deep  South  that  Congress  has  a  responsibUlty 
for  action  and  because  of  the  spirit  ot  rea- 
sonable compromise  thst  it  exudes." 

Nathaniel  Leverone,  Chicago  businessman: 
"I  have  just  read  your  speech  on  civil  righta. 
I  could  not  endorse  it  more  enthu^astlcsUy 
if  I  had  spent  all  of  my  life  In  Arkansas  than 
I  do  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Ed  McQuiston.  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Conference  of  Social  Work :  "We  had  a  splen- 
did reaction  to  your  clear  statement  at  our 
convention  of  the  moral  basis  for  a  compro- 
mise of  dvll-rlghts  Issues.  The  State  con- 
ference unanimously  oKloraed  jaxa  stand  to 
this  matter." 

Manrtn  Hurley,  assistant  general  manager. 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
"Yotir  position  Is  reasonable,  sane,  timely, 
totrlcal.  Impartial,  and  fair.  You  have 
treated  a  most  perplexliig  problem  with 
studied  analysis  and  have  outlined  the  most 
aoceptabte  solution  I  have  teen." 

W.  T.  Couch,  director  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press:  "I  think  you  are  on  the  right 
track,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  your  elTorts 
will  receive  Southern  as  well  as  other 
support." 

John  Alden  Powers,  Phlladelpbla  insurance 
executive:  "ilr.  Hats  has  attacked  the  prcb- 
lem  In  splendid  fashion.  I  hope  he  keeps 
up  the  good  work." 

J.  Powell  Oates.  president  of  the  Southern 
Mattress  Co.:  "I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  efforts  to  compromise  the  dvil-rlghts 
procnm.  Yours  is  the  most  advanced  idea 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress." 

Thomas  R.  Reld.  vice  president  of  McCor- 
mick  tt  Co.:  "^our  approach  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  seen.  Congratulatldoa  and  best 
wishes  to  you." 

Joe  Hardin,  president  of  Arkansas  Farm 
Bureau  Federation :  "I  want  to  commend  you 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  are  attempting 
to  handle  this  matter.  I  agree  that  if  we 
expect  to  have  State's  rights  we  must  accept 
the  reaponsibility  of  preventing  the  less  of 
liberty  to  our  dtizenshlp." 


^■m  Qeanace  in  Waskmctmi,  D.  C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'KdEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28,  1949 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Wednesday.  April  27.  1949; 

e.rv  cuusjuccs  outi.ook 

There  la  encouraging  evidence  of  a  re- 
newed Interest  by  Congress  in  the  long-pub- 
llcizMl  slum-dearanee  problem  here.     The 
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to   vtpe    out 

Tht   NCHA 

with  the  lowHt  tBOOBM  iamili 

v*lopm*nt  Land  Agency  __       _ 

ipwi  wiUi  prepArtBg  and  carrytac  cut  • 
iHkg -range  slum  ilMiriiHT  and  irdeTdop- 
en  a  tanatf  aeala.    Botb 

^_ite  wttlkoatk  «ipila«ttaa  a 

flSet.  But  th*  LawI  R«ieTriopi»ent  Agtocj 
iMM  bMB  eooipietely  .<:3rTme(l  by  faUiire  of 
Oaacrasa  to  prorldc  stiActect  monrv  even  to 
(to  prtUnUnazT  planntng  of  an  adequate  na- 
ture. It  M  a  dIapMMfxU  fact  tbat  oOclals  of 
tbe  agency  bav*  had  to  die  ^  ^«^  °^^ 
pockets  lor  oOea  ■mniiM  and  other  admln- 
Utrauve  expenses. 

Despite  tills  unfair  haxMtlcap  the  a^ncy 
has  managed  to  produce  a  preUmmary  pian 
for  one  project,  that  at  Marshall  Heights. 
■tarings  on  this  pton  beforv  the  EhsUlct 
Cocimisslonen  bMr%  revealed  soim  ohms*- 
Uon  that  may  lw|iiill  the  whoio  dafMlop- 
ment  program;  oppoattton  baaad  on  the  mis- 
taken beUof  that  tha  pfogiam  la  dasigned  to 
create  colored  ghettoa.  A  dedskm  by  the 
CoramlasK3oers  en  the  MarshaU  Bel^ts  proj- 
ect is  expected  shortly.  If  approred.  Iha 
agency  still  will  be  poirerlesi  to  proceed  with 
the  procram  unless  Congress  supplies  the 
$3,400,000  needed  to  buy  ihe  tract  and  re- 
build It.  &3  uitunate  responsibility  lor  the 
fate  of  Washington  slums  and  for  those  who 
llTe  there  rests  largely  with  Oongreaa.  If  re- 
current TlalU  to  local  alleys  will  spur  action, 
a  regxiiar  schedule  of  tour*  for  llembars  ol 
both  Houses  should  be  arranged;  until  all 
In  Coogiaaa  have  seen  the  neel  for  poBtUTa, 
eflectlTt  naaadlal  measures. 


HoMrid  A4*»s  kf  Dr.  JoIih  R.  Al>«r- 
Utkj  at  Fucnl  •!  FanKr  Scaator 
G«r«,  «f  Okfdioma 


<By 
By  a  sUange 
to  anyone  preaM*.  X  •■ 
gtjirvrin  hour  to  pay  my 
love  and  respect  to 
half  century  ago 
■Dsa  which  have 
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or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

fir  OKLSHOMA 

Dl  THK  SBfATB  OF  THE  LNllED  STATES 

Thmndav.  April  2»  ilegislative  dag  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Ur.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a<k  ur...niniou5  conxrnt  to  have 
pnntetl  in  the  Appendix  ot  Uie  Rkcxmb 
a  copy  of  the  memorial  addreaa  dettvered 
by  Dr.  John  R.  Abemathy  at  the  funeral 
services  tw  former  Senator  ThoOHM 
PT7or  Gore  held  at  OKlfth<Mna  Ctty  on 
Friday.  March  It.  1M». 

There  being  no  olniectkn,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  In  the  Rccom. 
as  follows: 


«P  to  HM 
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bour  l«r«tJ  me  onward  and  upward. 
toi^h  I  K.31  now  approaching  three 
....^^  ,M«  MB  frars  of  my  pUgrimage.  the 
redtanea  ot  a  la  ig-remembered  day  Ungaca 
wtth  me  atUl. 

A  little  mora  than  60  years  ago  I  w«a 
Uvtng  in  a  ana -room  log  cabin  with  my 
widowed  mother  and  a  brother  S  years  older 
than  I.  Life  hat  not  been  easy  for  me.  My 
father  died  whe  i  I  was  a  lad  5  years  eld. 
leavtnc  my  mot  wr  with  four  ctiUdren  and 
Uttla  at  ttUa  «c  [Id's  gooda.  Now  after  the 
pMrt^  jaara  wt  had  rented  the  UtUe  farm 
mm!  laiinrlswl  OH  i  on  our  own.  At  that  time 
In  Texas  we  toei  r  but  one  crop — cotton — and 
tiu^  nwiant  that  I  would  hare  UtUe  time  for 
uMalnii^  an  9*  icattOB.  Already  I  had  de- 
veloped a  thirst  (or  knowledge,  but  at  times 
waa  almcat  cnM  aad  by  ttoa  realization  that 
p^yli«rf  my  foe  dcat  dreams  were  destined 
to  Tanish  into  i  lin  air. 

Then  one  ds  f  something  happened.  A 
little  circular  delivered  at  our  door  an- 
nounced that  on  a  date  near  at  hand  Thomas 
Pryor  Gore.  th«  blind  orator,  would  speak 
under  a  bnish  ai  bor  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  c  ur  home. 

On  the  appoL  ited  afternoon  I  was  among 
th.jse  present,  a  id  that  hour  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  my  UXc.  As  I  beheld  the  classic 
featurea  of  the  ipeaker  and  heard  with  rap- 
ture hia  deep  tnd  musical  Toice,  and  his 
words  which  w«  re  as  "Apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver."  I  suddenly  realized  that  this 
man  rested  un  ier  greater  handicaps  than 
were  mine,  an(  I  that  in  overcoming  these 
>.aT,H4i^p«  iw  1  as  steadily  winning  his  way 
to  the  ar<yM"p"  (hmant  of  a  worthy  goaL 

For  mora  tha  n  an  bour  he  held  the  audi- 
ence 8pelll)oun<  by  his  eloquence,  his  logie, 
wit.  humor,  aid  pathos.  He  espoused  the 
catiac  of  the  i  inderijrivlleged,  and  pointed 
toward  a  bette;  day  for  the  toiling  masses. 
I  remember  in  particular  he  said:  "On  this 
very  ground  waere  we  are  now  assembled 
there  if  111  som  !day  be  an  adequate  school 
bviildlng  and  t  ae  opportunity  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  tJ  is  community  to  enjoy  the 
prlTQeges  of  a  1  ilgh  school."  His  words  were 
prophetic,  for  an  that  very  site  a  consoU- 
datad  high  ach  >ol  was  built  and  my  brother 
waa  prealdMit  <  f  the  school  board. 

I  went  home  to  sleep  little  that  night.  All 
night  long  I  wi  s  haunted  by  the  presence  of 
the  remarkable  man  I  had  heard  that  after- 
noon. As  I  111  ed  over  and  over  again  that 
high  hour  of  i  aspiration.  I  said  to  myself : 
"If  that  man  « 1th  his  great  handicap  can  go 
bravely  on  anC  with  grit  and  determination 
refuse  to  acccp  .  anything  leaa  than  the  high- 
est, why  may  i  ot  I.  too.  suroMMmt  any  dlffl- 
cultica  and  mike  some  worth-while  contri- 
bution to  the  I  regress  of  the  world?" 

rrom  that  b  oment  my  decision  was  made, 
and  I  Launche^l  out  and  to  the  limit  of  my 
ability  I  have  sought  to  be  wc«thy  of  the 
high  bour  wbk;h  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  my  oppatunity. 

As  I  think  <  if  tlie  aciiievements  of  Sena- 
tor Ooca  and  da  winning  battle  against  his 
great  h^*"***^  ,  I  recall  the  worda  of  the  poet 
Henley,  which  seem  to.  in  some  definite  way. 
reveal  the  bcirt  and  soul  of  ttie  one  to 
whom  wc  pay  jmx  trlbatc  at  love  and  honor: 


•X)ut  of  the 
BlM:k  as 
I  thank 
For  my 


1  have  MM 
Under  the  b4v 
My  bead 


nl  tht 
as  t]  e 
whatever 

tm  coQi 


that  covara 
ptt  from  pole  to  pola, 

gods  may  be 
iqoerable  soul. 


**Xn  the  fell  c  utch  of  circii  mat  anna 


or  cried  alcaid. 

of 


"Beyond 


this 
bull 
Andya«  tba 
Finds  and 


jiaee  at  wrath  and  tears 

tha  horror  of  tha  siuMle, 
nenaee  ot  the  yean 

■ban  find  me  imafrald. 


-tt 


o>t 
charged 


that  cU- 


I  am  Um 
I  am  Lba 


how  strait  ttie  t^ate 
with  puniahmeuu  tha  scroll, 
ot  my  fata; 
ot  my  aotiL" 


The  life  of  this  beloirad  aarrant  of  the 
people  U  a  constant  remlndar  ot  the  fact 
that  he  was  greater  than  anything  that 
could  happen  to  him.  He  made  harUshlpa 
a  atcppiag-atone  to  higher  things. 

Thrtmgh  the  years  to  come,  his  life  wUl  bo 
a  beacon  light  to  thousands  who  face  life 
with  seemingly  Uttle  hope  of  translating 
their  dreams  into  reality  because  of  handi- 
caps. 

In  this  hour  of  memory  I  would  have  you 
remember  that  Thomas  P.  Gore  was  a  states- 
man and  not  a  mere  politician.  He  did  not 
keep  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  hear  what 
folks  were  saying  or  demanding  In  order  that 
he  might  readily  conform  to  the  cry  of  the 
multitude.  He  was  a  watchman  on  the  tower 
ready  to  interpret  to  his  constituents  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  to  speak  to  them  with 
authority  on  the  great  issues  of  the  day. 
Conversant  as  he  was  with  history,  he  knew 
that  to  live  up  to  his  convictions  and  to 
answer  the  stem  call  of  duty  would  lead  to 
political  martyrdom,  but  he  also  look  the 
long  look  and  knew  that  the  right  would 
finally  triumph.  With  a  vision  of  a  poet 
and  a  prophet  and  the  wisdom  of  the  true 
statesman  he  saw  what  the  poet  James  Rus- 
sell LoweU  saw  in  the  days  of  the  long  ago: 

"Tor  humanity  sweeps  onward  where  today 

the  martyr  stands. 
On   the  morrow   crouches   Judas  with   the 

silver  in  his  bands: 
Par  in  front  the  croaa  stands  ready  and  the 

cracltllng  fagots  bum. 
While   the    hooting   mob   of   yesterday   in 

silent  awe  return 
To  glean  the  scattered  aches  into  iiistory'a 

golden  urn." 

In  the  First  World  War  he  opposed  the  en- 
trance of  our  coimtry  Into  that  struggle, 
and  also  Insisted  if  men  were  to  be  con- 
scripted, wealth  must  also  be  conscripted. 

Thi.<-  courageous  stand  ended  in  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate,  but  he  continued  to 
battle  for  the  things  for  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  not  only  his  political  life,  but  also 
his  physical  life,  for  with  all  his  strength  he 
continued  the  fight.  When  the  passioiis  of 
that  great  stnig^e  faded  away,  he  waa  again 
elevated  to  his  poaition  in  the  Senate  and 
continued  his  brilliant  career  and  when  fin- 
ally retired  after  distlngtiished  service  there 
was  no  spirit  of  complaint  or  bitterness.  The 
simset  hours  of  life  were  peaceful,  and  he 
sleeps  tlie  sleep  of  the  Just  and  good. 

I  would  be  recreant  to  what  I  deem  a  sacred 
duty  if  I  did  not.  in  closing,  pay  tribute  to 
his  beloved  wife  who  through  all  the  years 
0*  their  wedded  life  walked  the  pilgrim 
years  wtth  him.  With  rare  devotion  and 
with  a  high  sense  of  consecration  to  a  Holy 
task,  she  became  the  medium  through  which 
he  came  to  know  the  world's  great  literature. 
music,  art,  and  history,  and  political  econ- 
omy, "nirough  her  eyes  he  saw  the  beauty  of 
the  stmrlae  and  the  glory  of  the  sunset;  the 
majesty  of  Moant  Scott  standing  like  a  lone 
sentinel  at  the  head  of  the  mountain  range. 
When  the  Senator  and  his  wife  were  patients 
in  a  local  hospital  recuperating  from  injuries 
sustained  In  an  automobile  accident.  I 
visited  them  often,  and  standing  between 
their  beds  I  etanpad  ttMlr  hands  and  through 
me  they  were  agate  }otead  in  tiiat  blessed 
comradeahip  which  began  In  life'a  ■aornlng. 
Hand  In  hand  they  marched  in  beaullfUl  0ow 
at  life's  evening  time,  and  It  was:  "A  light 
more  beautiful  than  ever  gleamed  on  land 


To  this  faithfVl  aMBsn.  Oklahoma  says: 
*^>11  done  thou  goad  and  faithful  servant.'* 

Truly  It  may  be  saM  at  bim  as  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  said  of  Abrahaaa  Unooln: 

"The  color  ot  tbc  ground  was  in  him,  the  red 

earth. 
The  smack  and  tang  ot  elemental  things; 

The   rectitude  and   patience   of   tiie  cliffs: 
Tba  good-will  of   the  rain  that  loves  all 
laavaai 
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The  friendly  welcome  of  the  way^de  mtHl: 
The  courage  of  the  bird  tiiat  dares  the  sea: 
The  gladness  of  the  wiiMl  that  shakes  the 

com; 
The  pity  of  tbe  snow  that  hides  all  scars: 
The  secrecy  at  streams  that  make  their  way 
Undci  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrlnlung  floaRsr 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  tiie  grave's  low  iiill  as  to  the  Matter- 
horn 
That  stvoulders  out  the  sky. 
And  his  passing  is.  as  when  a  lordly  cedar, 

green  with  boughs. 
Ooes  down  with  a  great  shout  gainst  the 

lillla. 
And   leaves  a  lonesome   place   against   the 
sky." 

As  the  sunset  kisses  the  motintains  and 
the  valleys  and  the  broad  prairies  of  Okla- 
aoma  this  eveni.ng,  there  will  be  a  lonesome 
place  against  the  sky. 


Soccess  of  tlic  Berlia  Airlift 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricofd,  I 
herewith  include  an  editorial  entitled 
•Operation  'VitUes' "  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  this 
morning.  AprU  28,  1949. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  visited  Germany  last 
November  and  for  several  days  studied 
the  operations  of  the  Berlin  airlift.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  tbe  op- 
erations and  I  could  see  even  at  that  time 
the  favorable  effect  the  airlift  was  having 
on  the  people  of  Europe. 

Ofesatioiv  "VnPTLSS" 

The  end  of  the  Russian  blockade  of  Berlin 
Is  in  sight  and  with  It  the  end  of  the  Berlin 
airlift. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  this  tremendous  operati(»i 
in  wlxich  air  power  was  caUed  to  rescue  2.fi00.- 
Mg  parsons  suddenly  cut  off  from  food,  heat, 
light,  clothing,  and  aU  other  suppliea  needed 
to  run  a  big  city,  we>e  decided  today  to 
review  the  iiistory  of  Operation  "Vittles." 

On  June  21  of  last  year,  Stalin's  gang  of 
high-pressure  boys  decided  they  could  force 
the  western  powers  Into  agreeing  to  the 
Kremlin  peace  terms  for  Germany  by  isolat- 
ing Berlin.  Accordingly  they  barred  aU  rail- 
road and  highway  entrances  into  the  city. 

But  the  Ruaslana  left  a  loophole.  They  had 
signed  a  writtan  agreement  providing  three 
air  corridors  from  the  Allied  agaaa  through 
tha  Soviet  aone  into  xhe  beieaga«ed  city. 
Tbay  ware  osily  30  milca  wide,  but  that  was 
wide  enough. 

Oen.  Lucius  Clay  and  Oen.  Cortla  Lemay 
tn.  and  on  June  20  a  small  Heat  of 
C-«7's  made  25  trips  earrylng  gO 
lies  into  the  city.  It  waa  not 
bsrt  the  "Lonay  Coal  *  Feed  Co.."  as 
it  was  dubbed  by  tha  boya,  waa  tn  buetncaa. 

CIJIT   AKD  LSMAT   MAO  KNOW-HOW 

Both  Clay  and  Lemay  knew  you  couldnt 
supply  a  whole  city  of  two  and  a  haU  million 
people  with  the  planes  and  men  on  hand. 
But  Clay  knew  what  the  city  needed  and 
Lemay  knew  hew  to  get  it  there.    Lemay,  it 

xcv— App. — ua 


must  be  remembered,  helped  rubbletae  tliat 
very  coimtry  in  the  war,  starting  with  expert- 
aacntal  type  B-17's  and  flnaUy  burning  out 
Japan  rith  B-20's. 

So  they  sent  out  calls  for  bigger  planes  and 
more  of  them,  and  more  men  and  more  sup- 
pliea,  and  pretty  soon  the  big  foxur-englned 
C-54's  were  jumping  off  from  Alaslca.  the 
Caribbean.  Hawaii,  and  Japan  to  join  tn  the 
biggest  peacetime  Job  the  Air  Porce  had  ever 
attempted.  The  British  lent  their  aid  and 
the  United  States  Navy  was  called  Into  the 
picture. 

The  climax  came  a  week  ago  Saturd&y, 
April  16.  when  the  combined  air  power  made 
1.398  flighu  carrying  12.040  9  tons  of  supplies 
into  Berlin,  the  equal  of  22  trains  of  bO 
freight  cars  each.  This  feat  gave  the  Rus- 
siana  and  everyone  concerned  a  very  good 
Idea  of  what  air  power  can  do  when  tbe  men 
in  conunand  put  their  minds  to  it. 

TWrNTT-SEVZN  MZM   KUXZD 

Tbe  air  lift  has  coet  the  United  States  of 
America  $149,664,244.  Of  this  amount,  it  is 
estimated  that  $81,546,400  was  spent  above 
the  amount  wiiicb  the  normal  operation  of 
the  groups  Involved  would  tiave  coet  If  there 
had  been  no  air  lift.  As  of  noon  last  Monday, 
a  total  of  1.441.105  tons  had  been  hauled. 
Of  this  amount.  1.011.399  was  hauled  by  the 
United  States  Air  Porce.  93.653  tons  by  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  336.0S3  tons  by  tlie 
British. 

During  this  10  months'  period  26  Air  Porce 
men  and  one  Navy  man  lost  their  lives. 

The  Air  Fcoxe  also  lost  18  C-54's.  8  C-4Ts, 
and  one  C-82.    Tbe  Navy  lost  2  R5D's. 

CaZAT  IZSX7I.TS 

The  cost  was  high,  indeed,  but  here  are 
some  of  the  gains  to  be  considered : 

First,  the  blockade  of  Berlin  was  Russia's 
big  thrust  in  the  cold  war.  Its  defeat  by  air 
power  could  mark  tbe  ttiming  point  toward 
peace  in  Europe  Instead  ctf  anotlier  war.  and 
we  sincerely  hope  it  does. 

Second.  It  demonstrates  that  when  this 
country  commits  itself  to  a  Job  it  can  do  it 
regardless  of  obstacles.  The  supplies  were 
carried  despite  the  Russians'  interferences 
with  war  games,  fighter  harassment,  and  all 
the  other  nasty  tricks  they  tried. 

Third,  it  demonstrates  that  with  a  sufB- 
cient  air  force  in  being  this  country  cannot 
be  stopped  from  reaching  its  objective  in 
peace  or  war,  no  matter  what  obstacles  are 
present  on  the  sxirface  such  as  blockades, 
armica.  or  navies.    We  can  Just  fly  over  them. 

And  fourth,  the  lessons  learned  in  handling 
this  large  undertaking  has  telescoped  into  a 
few  months  years  of  experience  which  will  be 
ot  tintold  value  to  commercial  aviation.  And 
It  provided  training  for  cur  airmen  in  a 
short  course  that  would  never  have  been 
equaled  in  normal  operations. 


Disloyai  Utterascet  by  PanI  Robeson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MASTLAJfD 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTH)  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
address  to  more  than  2,000  firemen  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  that  great  city 
on  Sunday  mc»iilng,  I  felt  constrained 
to  take  note  of  the  disloyal  utterances 
made  In  Paris  last  week  by  Paul  Robe- 
son. Despite  the  extraordinary  benefits 
which  be,  as  an  artist,  had  achieved 


under  American  citizenship.  Robeson, 
claiming  to  speak  for  an  entire  group 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  declared  that.  In 
the  event  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  D.  S.  S.  R..  he  and  those 
for  whom  he  claimed  to  be  spokesman, 
would  not  perform  their  duties  ol  citi- 
zenship on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

I  suggested  that  If  Robeson  was  so 
strongly  enamored  of  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lics, he  .should  take  up  residence  there 
and  I  offered  personally  to  undertake 
to  secure  necessary  visas  for  him  and 
any  who  wished  to  accompany  him. 

In  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  yes- 
terday, there  were  printed  three  letters 
dealing  with  the  Robeson  statement, 
which  I  think  deserve  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  our 
people  generally. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent,  therefore, 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Ricoud  as  a 
supplement  to  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettrrs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OltS    KKBT.    owe    WacMO 

To  the  KJTPoe  or  thi  Eviwtwg  Strw: 

Sa:  Recently  two  American  Negroes  made 
international  news.  Both  want  world  peace 
but  each  employed  different  means  to  achieve 
it.  Time  will  record  that  one  was  right  and 
the  other  wrong. 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  ITnited  Nations  media- 
tor, will  soon  t>e  rewarded  for  his  brllliitnt 
assistance  In  t«7nlnating  the  Palestinian 
dispute.  On  the  little  Isle  of  Rhodes  be 
wrote  a  peaize  that  silenced  the  guns.  He 
knew  that  a  workable  peace  must  be  fash- 
ioned out  of  unity. 

The  other  American  Negro.  Paul  Robeson, 
Is  a  victim  of  Communist  Intrigue.  He  Is 
driving  a  wedge  between  the  white  and 
colored  Americans.  He  Is  using  mendacious 
lies  to  divide  us.  He  is  the  first  American 
Negro  to  betray  his  ccumtry.  for  his  race  has 
an  enviable  history  ott  supporting  America 
in  war  or  peace. 

We  will  never  be  misled  by  Kremlin- 
inspired  statements.  American  democracy, 
with  all  of  Its  Inherent  weakness,  is  precicus 
to  us.  Its  concepts  will  be  morally  upheld 
by  all  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  No  travesty 
upon  truth  will  confuse  us. 

Jwu  R.  CExasa. 

Baltiicobz,  April  24. 

ucamaoMs  mathcaljsm 
To  the  Birroe  or  tbx  E\ZKiJfc  Sw: 

Six:  Congratulations  are  in  order  tor  iir. 
L.  J.  Shaw  as  a  result  of  h*s  excellent  letter 
in  ivotest  against  Mr.  Paul  Robeson's  radi- 
calism. It  would  not  be  just  if  the  Negro  race, 
wtilch  has  struggled  against  seemingly  insur- 
mountable harriers  and  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  iU  attaining  the  right  to  live  freely  and 
peaceably,  were  thrown  t»ck  and  punished 
for  the  raving  and  ranting  of  such  an  irre- 
sponsible fan£.;lc  as  Mr.  Bcbaaoa. 

The  credit  brought  tiietr  race  by  audi 
great  Americans  as  Booker  T.  W.*sbiagton. 
Oecvge  WAShingt(m  Carver.  Dr.  Ralph  Eunche 
and  a  host  of  ctiiers  ought  not  be  tainted 
or  menaced  by  tiie  despicable  anises  oi  Mr. 
Robeson  and  ius  few  frenzied  f ollcwers.  Cer- 
tainly his  words  must  be  pleasing  to  tha 
ears  ot  the  Ku  Klux  Kian  and  Oovernor  Tal- 
madge.  Tbe  American  Negro  is  a  human  be- 
ing, and  he  'cf  !s  as  great  r  Icve  and  respect 
for  the  United  States  as  we  whose  bkm  Jiiat 
happens  to  be  white. 

In  Um  past  war  the  Idood  of  both  Negro 
and  wtute  flowed  freely  for  our  country. 
Dont  allow  tiiis  new  Moscow -directed 
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to  aepanU  ut  ukI  tzwiu  that  Mrpent  Preju- 
dice to  T—r  tU  ucly  hMMl  any  hiCba.  In- 
•t«ad.  let  uft  pr»T  to  God  that  ««  may  be 
•olUUfled   by   a   more   tolerant   and  tympa- 

tbeUc  atutude  toward  each  other. 

wiLxiAM  s.  ooom.  Jr. 

BALTiMoas.  April  23. 


IbUMLl 


Bcic: 


fla:  W«  voold  like  to  aORMt  that  since 
Mr.  Paxil  PobMon  vat  tn  Sweden  and  so  close 
to  the  bordar.  he  might  have  stepped  over 
into  RtMCta — and  stayed  there. 

R.  U.  Uuxxt. 
L.  D.  Smztr. 
BALTiMoas.  April  23. 


A<i4ii«M  by  WillUm  C.  Doberty,  President 
National  As»ociatioa  of  Letter  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or   HOKTB   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27  (leQulatit>e  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  194$ 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unarlmous  coni^ent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  William  C.  Doherty.  presi- 
dent of  the  Natioiui  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  at  a  po6Ul  rally  in  New 
York  City  on  April  24. 1949.  The  address 
l.«  an  excepikmally  fine  one.  and  goes  Into 
the  history  ci  postal  pay  raises.  This 
morning  I  received  word  that  the  manu- 
script was  of  such  length  that  an  esti- 
mate of  cost  was  required.  The  estimate 
of  cost  is  $225.  I  ask  imanHiinw  eooMnt 
that  the  address  be  printed.  e?cn  tbough 
the  co5t  of  printing  is  $225. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ob*  of  tha  moat  aakad  and  leaat  answered 
quaaUoos  among  postal  workers  la:  When  la 
the  Eighty-first  CXingreaa  gcAng  to  enact  leg- 
islation affecting  the  welfare  of  postal  per- 
sonnel? 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say  Tery  frankly 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  that  query 
in  full — I  wish  I  could.  But  ucfcHttmately — 
or  pM'haps  fortunately.  I  am  not  clairvoyant. 
Over  and  beyond  that.  I  think  it  woxild  be 
presumptuous  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of 
any  other  representative  of  an  employee 
poop  to  assert  in  public  or  Intimate  in  prl- 
^■to  that  he  can  read  the  minds  at  M  Sena- 
tors and  43S  ReprsaanUtlves;  or  that  he  can 
solve  the  intricata  equatlcm.  involving  many, 
many  other  factors,  inherent  in  the  intro- 
duction. IS  I II leasing  and  final  enactment  of 
every  piece  of  IsflsUtlon. 

However.  I  do  have  very  daflnlte  Ideas,  aa 
well  as  pa«ittve  oonvlcUaoa  about  the  legla- 
lation  now  before  the  Bghty-flrst  OoDgrees 
touching  on  the  welfare  of  postal  workers. 

First  of  all.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
postal  people  are  not  asking  too  much. 

SeeoBully.  it  is  my  eoovlctlon  that  our  re- 
quests are  reasonable  and  fair. 

Thirdly,  and  by  far  moat  Important,  postal 
employees  cannot  wait  forever  for  relief. 

The  need  for  an  equitahU  salary  exists 

BOW. 

The  need  for  an  adequate  law  covering  in- 
jured employees  eidsta  bow. 

The  need  t'^r  certain  adJustsMBts  in  the 
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5.  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act. 

6.  Twenty-six  days'  annual  leave  and  16 
days'  sick  leave,  cumulative  Indefinitely. 

7.  Further  liberalization  of  the  tlrement 

act. 

In  unanimously  approving  this  program, 
the  council  did  not  necessarily  list  the  Items 
In  any  order  of  Importance;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  council  considered  each  bill  Im- 
portant in  its  own  right.  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  councU,  and  even  Individual  or- 
ganizations within  the  group  conceivably 
might  have  a  favorite  bill — and  certainly  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that  procedure.  The 
record  of  the  council  will  show  that  when 
thB  chips  are  down  there  is  complete 
unanimity — each  organization  contributes 
Its  share  toward  the  common  good. 

Taking  point  No.  1— the  salary  Increase — 
let's  discuss  It  for  a  moment.  Back  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  postal  employees  peti- 
tioned for  a  wage  adjustment  on  the  prem- 
ise that  postal  salaries  were  not  In  harmony 
with  the  economic  conditions  as  they  then 
existed.  No  matter  how  the  subject  was 
approached  and  regardless  of  the  method 
used  to  arrive  at  the  amount  required  to 
bring  salaries  In  line  with  prices,  the  abso- 
lute minimum  requirement  was  a  33-per- 
cent Increase,  33.6  percent  to  be  exact.  Pub- 
lic Law  900,  which  became  effective  July  1, 
1948.  provided  for  a  14.5  percent  wage  boost 
for  postal  employees.  No  mental  gymnastics 
are  required  to  show  that  we  were  still  left 
with  a  ^9-percent  deficit  In  our  purchasing 
power.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
slight  decrease  In  over-all  costs  of  approxi- 
mately 2.8  percent— and  I  am  using  a  figure 
furnished  me  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtU- 
tlcs  for  the  period  ending  February  15,  1919. 
If  we  subtract  from  the  19-percent  deficit  left 
over  from  Public  Law  900  this  2.8  percent 
decline  in  prices,  we  stUl  have  a  glaring  de- 
ficiency of  approximately  16  percent  In  our 
ptirchasable  dollar. 

Is  there  anything  unreasonable  about  ask- 
ing for  a  wage  that  will  do  no  more  than 
put  us  on  an  economic  parity  with  our  neigh- 
bors who  are  employed  by  private  industry? 
That  Is  all  we  are  asking  In  our  endorsement 
of  8.  558,  Introduced  by  Senators  Olin  D. 
Johnston,  South  Carolina;  Herbert  R. 
O'CoNot,  Maryland,  Raymond  E.  Baldwin, 
Connecticut:  and  WnxiAM  Langer,  North 
Dakota,  and  H.  R.  2492,  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman ExrcENX  J.  McCarthy,  Minnesota, 
in  the  House. 

In  his  annual  budget  message  to  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  President  Truman 
asked  for  "more  realistic  salaries"  for  Gov- 
ernment career  employees.  At  another  point 
In  the  same  message  we  read:  "The  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  employees  should  be  as- 
sured that  the  salaries  paid  for  positions 
at  all  levels  are  fair  compensation  for  ths 
work  performed." 

I  say  without  equivocation  that  postal  em- 
ployees are  not  now  getting  fair  compensa- 
tion for  work  performed;  moreover,  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  has  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  correct  the  situation. 

It  is  evident  that  there  Is  a  decided  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  leadership  in 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to  take 
early  action  on  salary  legislation.  Perhaps 
this  attitude  Is  based  on  the  expectation  or 
anticipation  that  prices  will  continue  to  de- 
cline. As  I  pointed  out.  the  total  drop  In 
prices  for  the  7-month  period  from  July 
1948  to  February  1949  amounted  to  a  mere 
2.8  percent.  Are  postal  workers  expected  to 
wait  untU  living  costs  drop  the  remaining 
16  percent  which  now  separates  their  wages 
and  prices? 

In  some  quarters  we  find  concern  about 
the  budgetary  situation.  We  are  told  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  moved  into  a 
deficit  status.  If  this  U  correct.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  ultra-conservative  atti- 
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tade  toward  postal  employees  with  ths  un- 
rsstrained  spending  In  some  other  directions. 
The  aproprlatlons  for  the  cold  war  In 
Europe  will  cost  appraxtaiately  •7.700.000.000 
in  1949,  and  approKlmately  $11,001,000,000 
in  1960. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Charles 
Brannan.  lecently  proposed  a  new  farm  bill 
that  Is  estimated  will  cost  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  the  exact  amoimt  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself  cannot 
say. 

Our  program  for  national  defense  brought 
forth  the  stupendous  appropriation  of  aie.- 
000,000.000. 

And  no  doubt  there  will  be  other  costly 
projects;  postal  employees,  as  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, will  have  no  quarrel  with  these  pro- 
grams. All  expenditures  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  free  Institutions  of  Govern- 
ment and  our  democratic  way  of  life  should 
be  authorized;  there  should  be  a  sound  farm 
program  to  protect  our  producers  of  food 
from  the  extremes  of  our  Industrial  econ- 
omy. However,  It  Is  difficult,  most  difficuit 
Indeed,  to  reconcile  the  open-handed  alti- 
tude toward  these  problems  with  the  tight- 
fisted  policy  toward  postal  workers. 

One  word  about  those  twin  bvigaboos. 
postal  dsfldts  and  postal  rates.  If  there  is 
BOcil  a  thlag  as  a  postal  deficit,  and  I  liave 
always  maintained  there  Is  no  such  thing, 
then  every  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment should  have  a  check  and  balance 
■jfstem.  In  that  way  it  can  be  determined 
WlUBh  departments  are  operating  at  a  profit. 
If  any,  and  which  are  producing  revenue 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  their  expenditures. 
Then  let  the  experu  analyze  the  field  of  serv- 
ice given  ttis  American  people;  let  them  find 
an  equal  to  ths  matchless  service  the  postal 
system  providss  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  United 
Btatas.  Following  that,  let  them  produce  an- 
other yMeral  agency  whose  operating  over- 
head Includes  outright  and  bidden  subsidies 
to  the  railroads,  airlines,  and  steamships.  I 
believe  that  if  all  these  things  are  given  their 
proper  consideration,  any  reasonable  person 
will  agree  with  my  contention  that  a  so- 
called  postal  deficit  is  a  figure  of  speech  to 
Indicate  that  actual  doUar-and-cenU  income 
did  not  match  outgo.  As  for  postal  rates,  it 
has  been  the  historical  policy  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  that  the  Postal 
System  is  basically  and  fundamentally  a 
service  institution.  Since  early  Colonial  days 
it  has  been  accepted  as  such  by  the  American 
taxpayer;  every  attempt  to  deviate  from  that 
line  has  ended  In  disaster.  The  sole  purpose 
of  the  postal  service  Is.  therefore,  to  give 
swift,  certain  mall  senice  to  the  American 
people  at  reasonable  cost.  What  a  reason- 
able charge  amounts  to  is  something  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  alone  to  decide. 
Letter  carriers  contend  that  (xistal  rates 
ari  postal  salaries  are  two  entirely  different 
propositions.  Salaries  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  determination  of  postal  fees, 
a  i  vice  versa.  But  If  rates  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  what  it  costs  In  personnel  hire 
to  move  the  malls,  then  I  want  it  made  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  American  public  that  the 
traditional  postal  policy  of  service  Is  being 
abandoned  for  profit. 

Now  permit  me  to  move  on  to  another 
highly  controversial  piece  of  legislation  in 
which  all  postal  employees  are  vitally  inter- 
ested. I  have  reference  to  reclassification. 
There  is  much  merit  in  our  request  for  S. 
644.  Introduced  by  Senator  Herbsbt  R. 
OtSoMoa  of  Maryland,  and  H.  R.  4053,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Jamzs  H.  Morrison 
of  Louisiana.  Both  measures  wotild  correct 
many  present  Inequities  In  Public  Law  134. 
which  as  all  of  you  know  is  the  basic  law  for 
salary,  hours  of  duty,  annual  and  sick  leave, 
and  practically  every  other  aspect  of  our  em- 
ployment. There  is  one  feature  about  a  re- 
classification bUl  which  a  great  many  postal 
people  do  not  seem  to  understand;  namely. 


that  by  lU  very  nature.  Incorporating  as  it 
does  so  many  different  sections  and  affecting 
so  many  facets  of  our  employment,  any  con- 
sideration of  this  type  of  legislation  neces- 
sarily involves  extensive  study  In  committee 
and  lengthy  public  hearings.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  time  for  consideration  of  reclassifi- 
cation, but  up  until  now  nothing  has  been 
done  about  it  by  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  reclassification 
has  Ijeen  used  in  several  Instances  as  a  smoke 
screen,  a  red  herrlnp  dragged  across  the  path 
of  our  salary  bill,  our  longevity  bill,  our  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  equalization  bill,  and  so 
forth. 

The  enactment  of  8.  844  or  H.  R.  4053 
would  cure  a  great  naany  ills  of  the  postal 
service.  But  as  long  as  It  remains  pigeon- 
holed In  committee,  we  have  no  recotnrse 
other  than  to  press  for  the  enactment  of  In- 
dividual items  of  legislation  Included  tn  the 
reclassification  measure.  That,  of  course,  we 
are  doing. 

There  is  one  subject  on  which  I  could 
spend  all  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  on  this 
program  and  even  then  I  would  not  have  said 
enough  In  favor  of  the  legislation.  I  have 
reference  to  the  elimination  of  low  salary 
grades.  The  present  ridiculously  low  en- 
trance wages  paid  postal  employees  are  a  dis- 
grace— I  repeat,  an  unadulterated  disgrace. 

It  is  not  eiHMigh  that  the  entrance  salary 
Is  low.  but  the  Injustice  Is  compounded  when 
we  stop  to  consider  that  practically  ail  of  the 
new  recruits  In  the  service  during  the  past  4 
or  5  years  are  veterans  of  the  military.  "What 
pries  glory?  '  tbsy  mtist  ask  themselves. 

Ttasrs  ars  thrss  important  bills  that  havs 
to  do  with  providing  benefiu  for  employees 
in  the  lower  grades.  H.  B  87  and  H.  R.  927 
apply  only  to  military  veterans.  You  are  un- 
doubtedly awar*  that  adverse  reporU  on  thess 
measures  have  been  filed  with  tbs  House 
Committee  on  Post  OOcc  and  Civil  Scr\  ice  by 
ths  DirscttH-  of  the  Budget  and  the  Post  Office 
DspsrtiBSOt.  Briefiy  the  objections  alleged 
dlstfimlnation  and  ths  cost  feature  was  de- 
scribed AS  prohibitive.  U.  R.  87  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $61,000,000.  whereas  B.  R.  (til 
Is  estimated  to  cost  approximately  •18.160.000. 
Tbs  essential  difference  between  the  two 
tnea&ures  is  that  U.  R.  927  applies  only  to  em- 
ployees who  entered  the  service  on  or  before 
January  1,  1948.  and  H.  R.  87  appUee  to  aU 
employees  who  entered  the  service  within  8 
years  following  the  date  of  passage  of  the 
bill.  Both  bills  would  give  credit  for  military 
service  toward  salary  prcwnotions. 

There  are  certain  Inequities  and  discrep- 
ancies In  the  increase  that  will  be  given  to 
veterans  under  both  of  these  bills.  H.  R  927, 
for  example,  provides  that  employees  who 
have  benefited  imder  Public  Law  577  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  benefits  of  H.  R.  927.  In  effect, 
this  would  mean  that  tm  employee  who  had 
5  years'  military  service  and  was  reached  for 
appointment  after  he  had  served  3  years  in 
the  military,  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  577.  would  only  receive  $200.  However, 
an  employee  who  was  not  on  the  rolls  at  all 
and  came  under  H.  R.  927  would  receive  $500. 
It  is  for  these  and  other  similar  reasons 
that  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers locks  with  greater  favor  on  the  third  of 
t»-e  three  bills  referred  to.  H.  R.  17C4,  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  LAt.'aix  Battlz,  of  Ala- 
bama. It  would  eliminate  completely  the 
four  lower  grades.  Both  of  these  other  bills, 
while  they  would  temporarily  correct  In- 
equities, wotild  eventually  bring  about  the 
same  situation  that  existed  following  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  134.  in  that  there  is  a 
cloelng  date  on  the  benefits  of  the  operation 
of  the  law,  and  the  employees  following  that 
closing  date  would  have  the  same  complaints 
as  the  employees  have  now.  The  Battle  bill 
would  correct  the  situation  for  all  time,  and 
is  by  far  the  more  important  bill.  8.  391,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  John  Sparkman,  of  Ala- 
bama, is  a  companion  bill  to  the  Battis 
meastirs. 


There  ere  several  bills  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  which  are  designed  to  glv« 
employees  credit  for  all  past  service  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  longevity  credits  pro- 
vided for  in  Public  Law  134.  The  principle  o* 
longevity  awards  Is  b^tsed  on  the  theory  of 
rewarding  employees  for  long  and  meritorious 
service.  That  principle  U  defeated  or  greatly 
minimii^ed  if  no  consideration  is  given  past 
meritorious  service.  The  Lyle  bUl,  H.  R.  260, 
seemingly  is  the  best  solution  to  this  problem. 
It  would  immediately  grant  all  employees 
credit  for  all  of  their  service.  I  should  add 
that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  most 
desirable  fcr  another  reason.  That  is.  by 
Increasing  the  ImsIc  wage  you  thereby  in- 
crease the  average  6-year  wage  used  in  com- 
puting retirement  annuity.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  a  great  many  postal  em- 
ployees would  take  advantage  of  retirement 
if  their  5-year  average  salary  could  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  realised  throiigh  ths 
enactment  of  this  longevity  feature.  I  am 
reasonably  certain  that  longevity  legislation 
Will  be  enacted  in  this  session  of  Conerees. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  really  bright  spots  in 
our  legislsttve  program  is  the  prospects  of 
the  measure  to  liberalize  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Act.  The  intrin- 
sic merit  of  this  legislation  Is  equaled  only 
by  the  urgent  need  for  it*  e«r!y  enactment. 
The  present  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  is  woefully  Inadequate  In  ths 
light  of  present-day  requirements.  The  act 
now  in  effect  has  remained  basically  tm- 
ehanged  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Specifi- 
cally, the  benefits  are  not  nearly  enough  in 
comparison  with  today's  prices  or  salary 
ecsles.  This  contention  is  more  eaMly  un- 
derstood when  it  Is  pointed  out  that  ths 
benefits  now  in  effect  are  computed  on  the 
wage  standard  of  1925— nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  oenttiry  ago.  The  present  act  provides  for 
compensstlon  at  the  rate  of  88*^  percent  of 
salary.  Today,  employees  Injured  on  tbs 
Job  receive  approximately  39  percent  of  thetr 
regular  Income. 

It  Is  not  Important  that  1.  personally,  be- 
lieve the  present  law  should  be  brought  up 
to  date.  But  It  Is  vitally  important  that  no 
future  disability  case  be  adjudicated  on  ths 
basis  of  a  •116.66  maximum  monthly  pay- 
ment— with  no  provision  or  schedule  og 
awards  for  the  loss  of  or  the  loss  of  the  uss 
of  a  member  or  function  of  the  body. 

Not  too  long  ago  one  of  your  own  cowork- 
ers. Alexander  Cook,  a  New  York  letter  car- 
rier, was  killed  on  duty.  You  recall  the  ac- 
cident. I  am  sure.  You  remember  how  bs 
was  returning  from  delivery  of  his  route; 
how  a  woman  Intent  on  suicide  Jumped  from 
the  fifteenth  fioor  of  an  apartment  building. 
She  not  only  killed  herself,  but  she  landed 
on  Carrier  Cook,  cnohlng  him  to  death.  Bs 
left  a  wife  and  four  small  children.  They 
receive  8116  66  a  month  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Likewise.  I  know  all  of  you  are  famil- 
iar with  the  tragic  bomb  accident  which 
permanently  disabled  Carrier  Osborne  in 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

The  correction  for  these  conditions  Is  In- 
corporated in  H.  R.  3191.  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman John  Lesinski,  of  Michigan,  and 
8.  1287,  introduced  by  Senator  Eleebt  D. 
Thomas,  of  Utah. 

These  bills  establish  the  minimum  com- 
pensation of  •112  50  a  month;  It  also  pro- 
vides compensation  at  the  rate  of  66*4  oT  ths 
wage  loss,  plus  8  S  where  the  disabled  worker 
has  one  or  mere  dependents.  This  is  a  very 
fair  and  modem  schedule. 

The  bin  also  provides  for  a  scheduled  pay- 
ment of  benefits  in  case  of  disability,  par- 
tial in  dmrmet/a  but  permanent  in  quality, 
which  results  ta  the  lose  of  a  member  or  tb« 
loss  of  the  use  of  a  member  or  functions  at 
the  body. 

Section  10  of  the  present  act  Is  amended 
to  provide  Increases  In  benefits  for  widows 
and  whcrtly  dependent  widowers  and  chil- 
dren. 
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SecUon  11  of  the  present  act  to  aaMnded 
to  Increu*  th«  bun&l  benefit  to  HOO — It  to 
nowtaoo. 

I  think  It  win  be  Interesting  to  this  aodl- 
enoe  to  know  that  both  the  Lestnskl  bill  and 
the  TTinmai  m—mrs  omcI  m  •  pattern  for 
their  sehedviM  tbc  rates  pronded  for  In  the 
New  York  SUt«  law.  This  legislation  Is  emi- 
nently fslr;  It  is  forward  looking:  It  is  so- 
cially desirable.  I  am  thoroughly  confident 
that  It  wUl  be  written  on  the  statute  books 
before  the  current  Congreas  adjourns. 

TlM  sUth  point  of  the  GoTemment  Bm- 
ploTcca  Council  to  the  equaUaatkm  of  annual 
and  sick  leave. 

If  there  u  anjthlng  that  ratoea  my  blood 
to  a  boll.  It  to  to  be  told  that  legislation  In 
Vtoleb  letter  carriers  are  Interested  to  objec- 
tlOBAble  because  It  to  discriminatory  In  that 
Ita  benefits  are  restricted  to  certain  em- 
ptoyses.  If  there  is  anything  more  discrimi- 
natory In  the  entire  Federal  structure  than 
the  present  annual  and  sick  leave  applica- 
ble to  pcatal  personnel.  I  would  like  to  know 
about  it. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  crystal  clear  on  one 
thing:  letter  carriers  are  not  opposed  to  the 
30  days'  anntial  and  15  days'  sick  leave  now 
enjoyed  by  most  Federal  employees;  our  re- 
quest for  equal  consideration  Is  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  undermining  of  the  benefits 
now  enjoyed  by  these  other  people.  Simply 
atatsd.  we  believe  equality  must  prevail  in 
the  matter  of  annual  and  sick  leave  as  In 
other  fields  of  employment.  We  want  to  be 
lifted  up  to  the  level  of  other  Government 
employees,  we  do  not  wsnt  them  lowered  to 
otir  level;  postal  employees  don't  do  business 
UMt  way.     We  want  everyone  lifted  to  the 

Representing  letter  carriers  as  I  do.  it  to 
natural  that  I  am  more  familiar  with  condi- 
tions of  employment  concerning  letter  car- 
riers. With  no  intention  of  minimizing  the 
stress  under  which  other  postal  employees 
work.  I  know  that  no  Job  in  the  postal  service 
to  an  easy  one — a  snap,  to  use  the  parlance 
of  the  day.  I  am  convinced  that  letter  car- 
riers have  one  of  the  most  arduous  jobs  In  or 
out  of  government.  Certainly  they  deserve 
as  much  time  few  relaxation  and  recupera- 
tion from  Illnesses  as  that  given  any  em- 
ployee In  the  varlotu  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  a  few  brief  figures 
to  substantiate  my  statement  that  letter  car- 
riers have  an  arduous  and  a  hazardous  occu- 
pation; I  think  these  stattotics  will  convince 
even  the  most  hardened  skeptic  that  letter 
carriers  richly  deserve  the  fxillest  equality 
with  other  Federal  workers  In  the  matter  of 
annual  and  sick  leave. 

The  Compensation  Commission  Informs 
me  that  In  computing  the  frequency  of  in- 
juries, they  use  as  a  basto  the  rate  of  dis- 
abling Injtirles  per  million  man-hours.  The 
liwquency  rate  for  letter  carriers  to  17  8.  To 
Bltwtrate  the  significance  of  that  figure.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  frequency  In  the 
poat  office  for  all  employees  U  8  8;  In  the  Navy 
Department  It  to  8.5;  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment It  to  13.8;  In  the  Federal  Works  Admln- 
totratloa  it  to  15.0. 

The  Commission  measures  ths  severity  of 
inj\u7  on  the  basis  of  1.000  man-hours 
vorkad:  the  severity  for  letter  carriers  to  ^5, 
eomparsd  to  23  for  the  post  office  as  a  whole. 
There  are  several  bllto  in  both  the  Senats 
and  House  designed  to  grant  postal  em- 
ployees 26  days'  annual  and  15  days'  sick 
leave.  H  R.  1304.  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man GBoaci  P.  Mnin.  of  California,  has  re- 
ceived a  favorabto  report  In  principle  from 
the  Civil  Samoa  Commission.  The  report 
Included,  however,  a  notation  Inviting  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
the  legtoiatton  would  Involve  a  substantial 
yearly  expense  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
RerenUy.  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  an  advisory  committee  to  tha 
staff  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.     Our  group  made  a  study  of 
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A  third  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Johnston 
to  known  as  S.  1189.  It  not  only  Includes  the 
language  of  S.  1440.  previously  described.  It 
also  provides  for  the  elimination  of  the  re- 
duction factor  for  those  who  retire  at  age 
55  with  30  years'  servlca.  As  far  back  as  I 
can  remember— and  that  goes  back  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  postal  serv- 
ice— there  has  been  a  continuing  campaign 
for  retirement  after  30  years'  service.  Thto 
bill  places  a  55-year-age  stipulation  on  ihat 
service,  but  It  does  Incorporate  the  principle 
of  retirement  after  30  years  of  service.  It  Is 
a  very  meritorious  bill;  it  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  F>ostal  employees.  I  can  assure 
you  that  It  to  receiving  the  complete  support 
of  your  national  leaders.  It  Is  only  fair  to 
tell  you,  however,  that  a  very  strong  under- 
current of  opposition  exists  against  any  plan 
of  retirement  that  provides  lor  a  full  an- 
nuity afttr  30  years'  service  at  age  55  or  any 
other  reduced  age. 

There  are.  as  I  said,  many  other  bills  touch- 
ing on  retirement.  For  example.  Congress- 
man George  P.  Miixeb  of  California,  has  in- 
troduced H.  R.  1963  which  Includes  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  878,  and  it  also  gives  present 
annuitants  the  right  to  have  their  annuities 
recomputed  under  the  new  formula. 

Congressman  James  H.  Morrison  of  Louis- 
iana has  sponsored  a  bill.  H.  R.  1963,  which 
provides  that  those  who  elected  to  leave  a 
widows'  annuity  and  are  predeceased  by  their 
spouse  shall  be  restored  to  a  lull  annuity. 
Just  as  If  they  had  not  made  an  election. 

He  has  also  Introduced  H.  R.  2060.  which 
provides  for  30-year  optional  retirement  at 
the  option  of  the  employee  only. 

Congressman  Edward  H.  Rees,  of  Kansas, 
has  introduced  H.  R.  543,  which  exempts 
annuities  up  to  $1,440  from  Income  tax. 
Congressman  James  C.  Boggs  of  Delaware 
has  sponsored  a  similar  bill. 

Senator  Langeh,  of  North  Dakota,  has  In- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  801.  which  provides  an 
annuity  for  widows  of  all  employees  deceased 
prior  to  February  28,  1948. 
Thus,  we  have  our  Job  cut  out  for  us. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  bills  of 
Interest  to  Individual  postal  organizations 
because  they  directly  affect  their  member- 
ship. The  Government  Employees  Council 
gladly  supports  these  measures  and  cooper- 
ates with  the  individual  organizations  to  the 
fullest  exten-t.  I  know  that  letter  carriers 
have  received  this  support  In  their  fight  for 
a  uniform  allowance,  rural-carrier  legisla- 
tion, and  village-delivery  legislation  •  •  • 
each  peculiar  to  letter-carrier  employment. 
We  are  going  down  the  line  for  the  GEC 
program  •  •  •  the  $650  salary  bill 
•  •  •  the  compensation  bill  •  •  • 
and  all  the  other  measures  I  have  outlined 
In  thto  address.  We  want  your  help.  We 
must  have  it.  This  great  State  of  New  York 
has  alwajrs  been  In  the  vanguard  of  every 
campaign  for  a  better  postal  service  and  im- 
provement in  the  working  conditions  of  Its 
employees.  I  am  confident  the  postal  work- 
ers of  New  York  will  never  relinqutoh  the 
honor  spot  they  have  always  held  In  pre- 
vious drives  for  beneficial  legislation. 

This  State  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  all  time — hto  name  was  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  Twenty  years  ago. 
when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  he 
saw  the  great  need  for  continually  improv- 
ing our  social  and  labor  legislation  to  keep 
it  from  falling  behind  the  times.  On  one 
occasion  he  put  hto  philosophy  In  these 
words : 

"Labor  legtolatlon  must  be  kept  in  step 
with  changing  developments  In  individual 
life  and  forward  steps  In  social  welfare." 

Postal  employees  can  well  meditate  on 
those  words.  Let's  get  going  together.  And 
if  I  might  paraphrase  the  Immortal  words 
uttered  by  Farragut  during  the  dectolve  bat- 
tle of  Moble  Bay  In  1864.  I  would  leave  you 
with  thto  campaign  slogan: 
Damn  the  obstacles  I    Full  speed  ahead  I 
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Jefferson,  RooseTelt :  Two  Great 
Americaiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVEa 

Thursday.  Apnl  28.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RaooRD  I  wish  to  include  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Farmers  Union  Herald 
of  April  18.  1949: 

JZFnasON.    ROOSEVEI.T:    TWO    CnXAT    AMXaiCANS 

The  month  of  April  brings  recollections  of 
two  great  Americans — Thomas  Jeffenon  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Jeffeiaon  was 
born  on  AprU  13.  1743.  Roosevelt  died  on 
April  12,  1945.  Jefferson,  born  a  colonial 
aristocrat,  nevertheless  set  the  pattern  for 
modern  America  and  bis  Ideas  became  the 
foundation  upon  which  American  democ- 
racy has  been  built.  Roosevelt,  also  raised 
in  the  upper  circles,  took  over  In  an  age  of 
reversion  and  reaction  and  helped  guide 
the  Nation  forward  In  the  Jefferson  tradi- 
tion. The  third  and  the  thirty-second  Pres- 
idents both  had  overwhelming  faith  in  the 
fundamental  honesty  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  in  their  common  sense. 

It  was  Jefferson's  Ideas  which  resulted  In 
making  education  by  the  state  a  funda- 
mental article  of  democratic  faith.  Jeffer- 
son advocated  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
It  was  Jefferson  who  warned  the  Nation 
against  the  danger  of  a  large  standing  army. 

In  choosing  hto  assoctotes.  Jefferson's  only 
tests  were  honesty  and  knowledge.  He  to 
said  to  have  known  no  social  distinctions, 
writing  at  one  time:  "If  It  be  possible  to 
be  certainly  conscious  of  anything.  I  am 
conscious  of  feeling  no  difference  between 
writing  to  the  higheet  and  lowest  beings  on 

earth." 

Jefferson  fostered  education  of  the  people 
with  the  great  faith  that  Ignorance  can 
be  eliminated.  He  believed  that  majorities 
rule  not  only  by  virtue  of  force  but  also 
by  virtue  of  right.  He  was  the  champion  of 
religious  freedom,  separation  of  church  and 
SUte,  and  the  right  of  the  Individual  to 
follow   the  dictates  of  hto  own  conscience. 

Rooeevelt.  who  died  on  the  eve  ol  his 
nation's  victory  over  fasctom,  hated  war. 
•*I  wish."  he  said,  "that  I  could  keep  war 
from  aU  nations,  but  that  to  beyond  my 
power.- 

Rtolng  to  the  Nation's  highest  office  amidst 
clouds  of  economic  cristo,  Roosevelt  turned 
words  Into  deeds  to  back  up  hto  firm  belief 
that,  as  he  put  it : 

"Democracy  to  a  living  thing — a  human 
thing — compounded  of  brains  and  muscles 
and  heart  and  soul.  The  service  of  democracy 
to  the  birthright  of  every  cltlaen.  the  white 
and  the  colored:  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic, 
the  Jew;  the  sons  and  datightera  of  every 
eoontry  in  the  world,  who  make  up  the 
people  of  thto  land.  Democracy  is  every  man 
and  woman  who  love  freedom  and  serves  the 
cause  of  freedom." 

A  firm  believer  In  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  people.  Roosevelt  declared:  "AmeTicans 
must  forswear  that  conception  trf  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  which,  through  exceaive 
profits,  creates  undue  private  povrer  over 
private  affairs  and.  to  our  misfortune,  over 
public  affairs  as  well." 

To  business.  Roosevelt  said:  "In  the  last 
analysto.  coustmier  buying  power  to  the  oulk 
In  the  coconut  of  all  business.  Whether  you 
own  a  big  department  store,  or  do  business 
In  a  srr.fM  way  on  the  main  street  of  a 
small   town,  your   sales   are   dependent   on 


how  mtich  nwney  the  average  family  In  the 
•ommtulty  to  earning.** 

Storm  clouds  ot  economic  crtoto  mass  again 
and  a  war-weary  world  hears  renewed  talk 
of  war.  We  must  have  statesmen  again  who 
have  faith  in  the  people  and  who  bate  war 
if  we  are  not  to  lose  the  great  gains  made 
under  the  Jefferson-Booeevelt  tradition  ot 
liberalism. 


Nontax?  Where  do  they  think  the  Fed- 
oal  Government  to  getting  the  money— 
picking  it  off  the  Tidal  Basin's  cherry  trees? 


Yardsticks — Labor  and  Capital 
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Wbo  Pays  Federal  Aid? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  28  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uaan- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Who  Pays  Federal  Aid?",  which 
was  written  by  Joe  Lee.  editorial  writer 
of  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  of  Topeka, 
Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHO    PATS    FSDEBAL    kWf 

States'  rights  have  come  to  mean,  about  as 
much  as  anything  else,  the  rights  of  States 
to  hold  out  their  hands  to  Uncle  Sam  for 
exura  spending  money. 

The  States  never  seem  to  face  the  fact  that 
It  to  their  own  money  they  are  accepting  In 
return  for  the  privilege  of  licking  the  Federal 
boots.  Every  State  government  has  ccme  to 
depend  upon  Federal  money  grants,  or 
"aid,"  as  it  to  called,  that  when  Washington 
says  beg  the  States  generally  beg.  Just  as 
when  Washington  says  Jump,  they  Jump. 

In  1932  Uncle  Sam  passed  $369,000,000 
around  to  hto  sovereign  nephews. 

In  1948  he  passed  out  more  than  20  times 
that  much,  or  approximately  »5,5O04XX).0O0 
to  the  sa  ne. 

People  yell  about  State  taxes,  yet  accept 
Federal  grants  to  States  out  of  Federal  taxes 
as  if  the  money  were  coming  from  Afghan- 
istan Instead  of  their  own  pockets.  They 
bow  and  scrape  and  thank  Washington  for 
the  favcff.  They  send  delegations  to  the 
National  Capital  to  get  more  favcars.  Usually 
such  a  delegation  walks  Ln  Just  as  another 
local  delegation  demanding  tax  reduction  to 
packing  up  to  come  home.  Only  the  latter 
type  of  delegation  always  returns  empty 
handed. 

Take  Kansas.  According  to  the  State 
chamber  of  commerce  the  State's  share  of  the 
current  Federal  budget  load  to  estimated  at 
$486,000.000 — almost  a  half  billion — an 
amount  which  to  more  than  four  times  the 
total  of  all  State,  coimty,  township,  school, 
and  special  property  taxes  combined. 

According  to  a  recent  study  of  State  finance 
put  out  by  the  University  of  Kansas  bu* 
reau  of  government  research,  21  percent 
of  the  State's  revenues  In  1947  consisted  of 
money  shipped  to  Tt^jeka  from  Wtahlngtoo 
under  the  heading  "Grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  Total  State  revenues 
were  approximately  $112,000,000.  so  Federal 
"aid"  amounted  to  about  $23.5O0j0OO — almost 
as  much  as  State  revenues  from  income  and 
Inheritance  taxes,  license  and  privilege 
taxes,  and  tinemployment   taxes,  combined. 

TO  top  it  off,  the  same  Kansas  study 
classified  these  "grants  from  Federal  Gov- 
enunent"  under  the  heading  of  the  State's 
"nontax"  revenua. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  28,  1949 

Mr.  R/BAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
one  question  that  seems  to  me  to  l>e 
basic  to  our  entire  consideration  of 
labor-management  re!ations. 

That  question  is.  Are  the  parties  upon 
whom  we  seek  to  impose  rules  and  regu- 
lations equal?  Do  they  sUnd  before  us 
equally  armed  and  equally  powerful?  If 
re  impose  an  equal  restriction  upon 
both,  does  it  fall  with  the  same  weight 
upon  both? 

On  that  matter,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
article  published  last  summer  in  Life 
magazine,  a  magazine  that  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  be  called 
friendly  to  labor. 

That  article  sought  to  prove  the  might 
and  power  of  our  labor  unions.  It 
sought  to  build  up  this  idea  of  big  labor 
about  which  we  hear  so  much.  And  It 
sought  to  do  this  by  showing  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  union's  treasuries. 

This  article  in  Life  magazine,  after 
surveying  all  the  unions  in  the  Nation — 
AFL.  CIO,  railroad  workers,  mine  work- 
ers, machinists,  and  other  organiza- 
tions— added  up  its  figures  and  found 
that  these  16.000,000  men  and  women 
had  in  their  aggregate  treasury  a  sum  of 
approximately  $224,000,000. 

This  $224,000,000  represented  all  the 
moneys  in  the  treasuries,  plus  such  funds 
as  were  held  by  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  such  institutiofis  owned 
by  labor  organizations. 

Now.  $224,000,000  is  a  lot  of  money, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  he  the  last  to  con- 
tend otherwise.  But  huge  as  the  sum  is, 
it  represents  merely  the  assets  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Raihoad  in  1935. 

If  all  the  unions  In  the  country  dealt 
with  the  Delaware  ft  Hud.«:on  Railroad 
Co. — ^if  they  did  business  with  this  com- 
pany— then  I  would  say  that  they  sat 
down  as  equals. 
But  we  know  that  they  do  not. 
Take  a  specific  instance.  The  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  Is  a  large  or- 
ganization. According  to  the  Life 
magazine  survey.  It  had  assets  of  some 
$5,000,000. 

One  of  the  concerns  it  does  business 
with  is  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  a 
corporation  with  assets  of  upward  of 
$2,000,000,000. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  none  of 
my  colleagues  would  contend  that  these 
two  organizations  are  equals  In  terms  of 
the  resources  at  their  command.  Yet, 
they  persist  in  this  talk  about  big  labor. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  only 
In  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  do  our 
labor  unions  and  our  corporatio;:is  find 
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equality— or  they  did  find  it  imtU  the 
pusage  of  the  Talt-HarUey  law  upset 
the  balance. 

The  Wagner  Act.  whose  spirit  we  seek 
to  tnooKporate  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Boom,  mentj  put  into  law  some  funda- 
mental principles  of  equality  with  which 
we  all  agreed. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  we  seek 
to  promote  genuine  collective  bargain- 
ing, if  we  seek  to  establish  once  again  the 
principle  that  true  bargaininp  must  take 
place  l)etwe€n  equals,  we  must  wipe  from 
the  statute  books  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  return  to  the  spirit  of  fairness  and 
equality  that  prevailed  for  the  previous 
decade. 


Northwest  Kaers  Support  H.  R.  1326 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASimvcTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\T1V18 

Thursday.  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
place  In  the  Rkcord  a  statement  of  policy 
of  the  Northwest  Mining  Association  re- 
garding bills  before  Congress  relative  to 
import  duties  on  certain  metals  and  ores. 

While  the  statement  mentions  the 
McCarran-Cain  bill,  which  was  a  com- 
panion measure  to  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  it  now  refers  to 
the  perfected  bill  I  am  now  sponsoring 
in  the  Eighty-flrst  Congress,  H.  R.  1326. 

This  bill.  H.  R.  1326.  would  encourage 
the  opening  up  of  a  new  zinc -producing 
area  in  northeastern  Washington  by 
allowing  ores  mined  there  to  be  smelted 
at  Trail.  British  Columbia,  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  duty-free  for  use 
here.  Since  there  is  no  available  smelter 
in  the  United  States  which  can  or  wants 
to  handle  these  ores  and  zinc  is  badly 
needed  in  the  United  States  for  com- 
mercial and  national  defense  purposes, 
this  is  the  most  logical  new  source  of  zinc 
supply.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
passage  of  H.  R.  1326  would  result  in 
creation  of  approximately  1.000  new  Jobs 
for  American  miners  and  shippers. 

FOtlCT    or    TH«    WOrrHWtST    IdNIKO    AB80CTA- 
TION     BASXO     ON     RXCOMICSNOATJOM     OF     NA- 

tiohal  lecisi^tion  couuxmx 

Tb»t  the  Northwest  Mining  AsaociAtion 
■Opport  the  McCarran-Cain  bUI.  or  any  suc- 
tr— nr  to  It  that  provldea  for  the  reentry 
wlthoot  payment  of  duty  of  an  amount  ol 
Bine  equtvalont  to  that  mined  In  the  United 
States  and  exported  for  processing  outside 
the  United  Sutes.  While  this  is  contrary 
In  principle  to  many  actions  taken  in  the 
past  by  the  Northvest  Ulnlng  Association,  it 
Lb  held  that  the  bill  should  be  supported; 
( 1 )  because  U  wUl  greatly  banflOft  local  IB'* 
teresu.  (2)  because  th*  lack  of  aAeqnato  Mne 
processing  facilitlM  makH  It  ImpoaaiUe  to 
•ecure  equall;  favorable  smelting  facilities 
in  the  United  States,  and  (S)  beeauee  the 
conditions  which  make  eiport 
not  believed  to  be  of  a 

That    the    NorthweM    Mmtng    ft»nrtsT1nn 
oppoae  any  extension  of  a  grueral  eoepension 


of  tariffs  on  copper 
than  a  1-year  term 
any  action  taken 
l-year  suspension. 


lead,  or  zinc  for  more 

1  ind  to  protest  vigorously 

4hlch  extends  beyond  a 


Mrs.  Nancy  Belie 
Phil 


Norton,  "Aagel  of  the 
1  ppines" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

KCN.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 


OF  MAS  >ACHt7srTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or 

Thursday 


Mr.  LANE.     MH 
"Bataan"  and 
civilized   world   In 


their  position  wa< 


<.r 
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Speaker,  the  names 

cjorregidor"   shook  the 

those   grim   days   of 


1942  when  a  hant  ful  of  Americans  and 
Filipinos  held  out  against  the  crushing 
might  of  a  mode  n  Japanese  Army. 

Caught  completely  unprepared,  these 
few  thousand  men  were  the  only  oppo- 
sition we  could  off  sr  throughout  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  \  ar  Pacific. 

Even  we  back  1  lome  could  sense  that 


hopeless.     Their  gal- 


lantry touched  aid  shamed  all  of  us. 
Somehow  we  felt  hat  we.  as  individuals, 
were  responsible  for  their  plight.  For 
if  America  had  c  Durageously  faced  the 
danger  signals  w  lich  were  so  apparent 
for  many  montls  before,  these  men 
would  not  have  b<  en  abandoned  to  their 
fate.  We  would  Y  ave  prepared  ourselves 
and  would  have  aeen  in  a  position  to 
come  to  their  ass;  stance. 

It  was  the  sarre  tragic  story  of  "too 
little  and  too  late, " 

The  men  and  w  omen  on  the  ijeninsula 
and  on  the  rock  vould  have  to  fight  on 
as  long  as  human  y  possible,  to  delay  the 
enemy  from  other  operations  and  gain 
for  the  folks  back  home  precious  time  in 
which  to  orpaniz<  for  survival. 

The  war  was  joing  badly  for  us.  It 
was  a  question  Df  saving  the  United 
States.  Some  pessimists  were  saying 
that  the  war  would  last  from  8  to  12 
years.  It  would  )e  a  long  road  back  to 
the  Philippines  ai  id  the  men  and  women 
we  were  sacriflcirg  to  military  neces.sity 
because  we  did  not  have  help  available 
for  them. 

As  the  news  of  growing  disaster 
trickled  in.  anoth  »r  fear  clutched  at  our 
hearts.  What  vrould  happen  to  the 
men  and  women  tj  ken  prisoner,  whom  we 
would  not  see  ag  lin  for  many  years,  if 
ever?  How  wouk  they  be  treated  by  an 
insolent  foe.  Intos  icated  by  his  spectacu- 
lar conquests?  How  would  our  people 
hold  up  during  tie  long,  weary  years  of 
.imprisonment,  tatnted  by  their  masters, 
*and  hearing  nothing  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  the  united  States?  Would 
they  crack  unde^  the  terrible  pressure 
of  fear,  hunger,  ajnd  despair? 

The  haze  of  peaceful  years  has  come 
between  us.  dulling  the  sharp  outlines 
of  those  days  whtn  the  flag  came  down 
on  Bataan  and  Qorregldor.  In  memory 
you  can  look  bkck  without  pain,  re- 
calling those  qualities  of  love  and  mercy 
which  stood  out  fjrom  the  general  suffer- 
ing and  despair. 


One  above  all  we  will  remember — that 
of  a  woman  wbo  no  longer  had  the  physi- 
cal vigor  of  youth  to  sustain  her,  but 
compensated  for  this  with  a  splendid 
spirit  that  never  knew  the  meaning  of 
surrender.  She,  too,  was  a  prisoner,  but 
the  enemy  never  conquered  her  faith, 
her  hope,  and  her  charity. 

They  call  her  the  Angel  of  the  Philip- 
pines, but  she  was  also  mother  to  thou- 
sands of  homesick  Americans,  seeing  to 
It  that  thousands  of  packages  got  through 
to  them,  visiting  the  hospitalized,  and  by 
the  lift  that  her  presence  gave,  bringing 
the  priceless  gift  of  morale  without  which 
many  might  not  have  survived. 

How  important  this  was  is  revealed  in 
a  War  Department  report  which  states 
that  several  times  as  many  American 
prisoners  of  war  died,  mostly  of  starva- 
tion, forced  hard  labor,  and  general 
brutality,  as  the  Japanese  had  ever  re- 
ported. At  one  prison.  Camp  O  Donnell, 
about  2.200  Americans  died  in  April  and 
May  of  1942.  In  the  camp  at  Cabana- 
tuan  about  3.000  had  died  up  to  the  end 
of  October  1942.  Even  heavier  mortality 
occurred  among  Filipino  prisoners  of  war 
at  Camp  O'Donnell. 

The  calculated  Japanese  campaign  of 
brutality  against  the  exhausted,  hungry 
Americans  and  Filipinos  on  Bataan 
began  as  soon  as  they  surrendered  in 
what  thereafter  became  known  among 
its  survivors  as  the  march  of  death. 

Some  men  made  that  march  of  85 
miles  in  6  days  on  one  mess  kit  of  rice. 
Others  made  it  in  12  days  without  any 
food  whatever.  There  was  very  little 
water.  Much  of  the  time  the  columns 
were  given  the  sun  treatment,  which  was 
a  deliberate  form  of  torture.  Prisoners 
were  beaten,  bayonetted.  and  shot  on  the 
slightest  whim  or  fancy.  In  his  orgy  of 
victory,  the  enemy  gave  vent  to  every 
form  of  savagery. 

It  is  a  miracle  that  any  survived  with- 
out going  mad. 

She  talked  back  to  the  Japs  who  re- 
fused to  listen  to  her  and  then  sought 
out  higher  Jap  officials  In  her  determina- 
tion to  help  the  prisoners. 

As  they  saw  this  frail  but  fearless 
schoolteacher  standing  up  to  them,  per- 
haps they  were  reminded  of  their  own 
mothers,  for  here  was  the  personification 
of  decency  which  they  did  not  dare  to 
harm.  When  they  refused  her  pleas,  she 
did  not  quit.  With  persistency  and  with 
sublime  moral  fervor  she  kept  at  her 
task  until  she  was  granted  p>ermission 
to  carry  foods  and  clothing  to  the  sick 
and  injured  of  which  there  were  so  many. 
For  her  outstanding  services,  she  has 
since  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom which  is  the  highest  decoration  that 
the  Army  can  grant  to  a  civilian. 

But  I  believe  that  she  merits  an  even 
higher  honor — namely  that  of  the  ever- 
lasting thanks  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  worried 
by  personal  problems,  by  developments 
within  our  own  country,  and  by  tensions 
on  the  International  scene.  To  them  I 
recommend  the  inspiring  example  of  Mrs. 
Nancy  Belle  Norton. 

From  her  they  will  learn  that  no  prob- 
lem, however  hopeless  it  may  appear,  is 
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hejand  the  saving  grace  of  high  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  needs  of  one's  fellow 
man. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Norton,  and  I  wish  her  every 
blessing  that  grateftil  hearts  may  bring. 


Newspapers'  Death  Knell 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oiscoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'n\'  ES 

Thursday,  AprU  28,  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Oregon 
City  (Oreg.)  Banner-Courier  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  increase  in  postal 
rates: 

NEWSP&FIXS'    DEATH    KITBX 

Way  baclt  there,  some  100  years  ago,  Con- 
greas  offered  a  helping  hand  to  the  folks 
wbo  needed  and  wanted  educational  and  in- 
formative publications,  but  couldn't  afford 
them  because  publishers  Jxist  couldnt  get 
the  price  within  reach  because  of  high  trans- 
portation and  distribution  costs. 

Congress  placed  such  publications — weekly 
newspapers  and  farm  Journals — in  a  special 
class  and  gave  them  a  low  postage  rate. 

That  was  a  national  policy — ^to  dtasemi- 
nate  information  helpful  to  the  folks  who 
were  buUdlng  America  out  beyond  the  city 
limits. 

It  still  Is  national  policy,  but  there  has 
come  Into  the  first-fostered  field,  a  group  ^ 
mass-production  publications  whose  aim  Is 
to  profit  from  the  postal  rates  throiigh  Na- 
tion-wide circulation. 

To  get  this  circulation,  these  publications 
have  furnished  entertainment  rather  than 
education  and  Information.  By  offering  a 
light,  easily  read,  entertaining  publication, 
they  get  mass  circulation  and,  having  such 
circulation,  could  reap  fortunes  from  ad- 
vertising. 

That  growth  Is  not  In  line  with  national 
policy  as  founded  way  back  there  and  proved 
sound  down  through  the  years. 

Now  comes  the  Post  Office  Department, 
blind  to  that  policy,  and  demands  that  post- 
age rates  be  Increased  on  all  publications 
as  a  matter  of  raising  revenue — not  in  public 
service. 

Further,  the  Post  Office  Department  takes 
the  attitude  that  advertising  is  an  evU  thing. 
If  a  coiuiiry  newspaper  carries  more  than  75 
percent  of  Its  space  In  advertising  in  more 
than  one-half  of  its  Issues,  that  newspaper 
will  be  chastised  by  losing  Its  second-clan 
mailing  i>ermlt. 

Advertising  Is  Informative.  Much  of  it  is 
more  educational  and  of  wider  appeal  than 
the  country  correspodence  that  gets  the 
blessing  of  the  post-office  arbiters  of  what 
ts  proper  for  the  folks  to  read. 

Under  the  proposed  rates,  however,  sub- 
scribers would  have  to  pay  25  percent  more 
If  a  country  newspaper  publisher  printed 
from  25  to  50  percent  of  the  papa's  apace 
as  advertising.  If  a  paper  carries  50  percent 
or  more  advertising,  the  postage  rate  wcxild 
go  up  another  50  percent.  The  publisher 
could  only  pass  on  thU  charge  to  the  sub- 
scriber: he  hasQt  a  bottomless  pocketbook 
to  finance  It. 

Without  advertising,  this  copy  of  the  Ban- 
ner-Courier would  cost  each  subscriber  about 
50  cent*.    Under  the  proposed  postage  rates. 


It  wouldn't  cost  much  more,  but  It  would 
not  be  complete,  interesting,  informative,  and 
educational  without  the  advertising  which 
really  pays  the  bill  for  the  subscribers. 

Stifling  advertising  revenue  and  In  i  real 
tng  rates  at  the  same  time  is,  U  approved  by 
Congraaa.  the  death  kneU  of  country  news- 
paper*. 


Adantk  Pact:  The  Road  to  a  Hot  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  mcHiCAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Farmers  Union  Herald  of  April  18,  1949: 

ATUumc  fact:  th«  «oad  to  a  hot  was? 
(By  Israel  Epstein) 

A  place  of  gloom  today  Is  Lak*  Soeceas, 
seat  of  the  United  Nations.  The  loMiy  talk 
there  Is  that  the  Atlantic  mUltary  pact  may 
kUl  the  UN  and  even  that  the  current  as- 
sembly session  may  be  the  last.  Noting  that 
President  Truman  appeared  at  the  signing  of 
the  pact  but  declined  to  officiate  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  UN  head- 
quarters m  New  York,  many  experienced  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  United  States  Is  deter- 
mined to  bxiry  the  UN. 

Open  voicing  of  these  fears  has  come  not 
only  from  many  writers  and  commentators 
but  also  from  high  officials  of  the  UN  and  its 
western,  as  well  as  eastern,  member  coun- 
tries. United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Trygre  Lie  condemned  the  Atlantic  Pact 
when  It  was  first  proposed.  Australian  For- 
eign Minister  Herb«t  V.  Kvatt.  opening  the 
UN  assembly  April  5,  stressed  that  "world- 
wide security  •  •  •  can  be  found  only  in 
a  world-wide  organlntlon."  and  asked  all 
nations  present  "not  to  allow  yourselves  to 
be  deflected  from  your  purposes,  perhaps  by 
the  fainthearted,  perhaps  by  the  cynical, 
perhaps  by  the  mischievous." 

The  UN  was  founded  4  years  ago,  as  its 
Charter  says,  "to  sa\-e  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scumgc  of  war  which  twice  In  our 
lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind •  •  •  to  live  together  at  peace 
with  one  another  and  as  good  neighbors." 
While  %erbal  controversies  have  raged  within 
It,  It  has  helped  these  quarrels  to  remain 
verbal  rather  than  mUitary. 

The  Atlantic  Pact,  as  admitted  by  no  less 
a  person  than  Reputilican  bigwig  John 
Foster  Dulles,  who  has  acted  as  America's 
chief  UN  delegate,  to  the  road  to  war.  "Our 
fellowship  with  the  people  of  western  Europe 
and  particularly  of  Scandinavia  ought  not  to 
seem  to  bring  ITnited  States  military  might 
directly  to  Russls's  border,"  he  told  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  March 
8.  "I  do  not  know  any  responsible  high 
wiiiMai  In  this  or  any  government  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Soviet  state  now  plans  con- 
quest by  military  aggression,"  Dulles  said 
further. 

"But  If  the  pact  goes  Into  c^wratlon."  he 
warned,  "It  would  Indeed  Involve  a  high 
tribute  to  the  Soviet  leaders  to  asEunne 
that  •  •  •  they  would  exercise  more 
self-control  than  would  our  people  under 
comparable  circumetances,  as  for  example 
if  the  Soviet  Union  had  military  arrange- 
ments with  a  country  at  our  bordw." 

Winston  Churchill,  who  first  coined  the 
phrase  "Atlantic  community"  and  afterward 
helped  inspire  the  Atlantic  Pact,  boastfully 


admitted  that  the  pact  to  a  war  measure. 
ChurrhlU  said  the  great  mistake  of  the  West 
after  the  First  World  War  was  "the  failurs 
to  strangle  bclshevi.«m  at  its  birth."  While 
he  spoke  of  "settlement,"  Herald  Tribune 
columnists  Jo^ph  and  Stewart  AIsop  an- 
alysed hto  words  to  mean  "a  settle- 
ment •  •  •  that  may  require  vlcdent 
and  precipitate  action."  The  Alsops  went  on 
to  Bsy  that  "we  must  force  a  preventive 
crisis"  before  Russia  has  the  atom  bomb, 
meaning  launch  a  war  against  her  befors 
that  haj>pen8. 

The  Alsops'  IntMpretatlon  may  be  taken 
as  the  true  one  because  these  Journalistic 
brothers  are  very  close  to  Chiirchlll  and 
Americans  who  think  like  him,  both  in  their 
soorees  of  information  and  In  their  Ideas.  I 
myself  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Joseph  Alsop,  the  senior  brother,  talked  of  a 
United  States-Soviet  war  as  long  ago  as  1942, 
long  btfota  any  vetoes,  csechoslovaklas,  or 
other  acts  which  are  now  used  to  justify 
anti-Soviet  measures.  At  the  moment  the 
Red  armies  broke  out  of  Stalingrad  and  be- 
gan driving  the  Nazis  out  of  their  cotintry. 
AIsop.  then  a  captain  in  General  Chennault's 
Fourteenth  United  States  Air  Force,  told  a 
dinner  group  in  Chungking,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  that  "the  Russians  would  have  to  be 
stopped."  He  Is  still  for  a  war.  es  is  his 
ex-chief  Cbennault.  who  wants  United  States 
soldiers  to  fight  for  the  beaten  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  in  China  and  like-minded  gentlemen 
much  higher  up  in  the  political  and  military 
world. 


ResolatMB  by  Iowa  Geacral  Assoably 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVBS 
Thursday,  April  28.  1949 

Mr.    CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 
RicosD,  I  include  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 23,  adopted  by  the  Pilty-third 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  23 

Whereas  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  Is 
rapidly  Increasing  In  Iowa;  and 

Whereas  the  hablt-formlng  practice  of  the 
tBe  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  many  cases  re- 
sults In  lowered  physical  and  mental  effi- 
ciency, broken  homes.  Juvenile  deilrq\iency, 
Increased  crime,  and  general  disregard  for 
law  and  order,  all  detrimental  to  the  general 
public  welfare;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  Iowa  dees 
recognise  the  inherent  right  and  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  protect  and  safeguard  the  genfral 
public  welfare  of  its  people  by  all  proper 
means;  and 

Whereas  the  above  hablt-fonnlng  practice 
Is  constantly  being  stimulated  and  encour- 
aged by  the  use  of  advertising  and  propa- 
ganda, much  of  which  comes  from  out  cf 
State  and  which  has  for  Its  purp>ose  financial 
profit  rather  than  the  general  public  interest 
and  welfare;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress, at  various  times,  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  in  Interstate  commerce  of 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages;  and 

Whereas  It  is  desirable  to  place  this  gen- 
eral assembly  on  record  as  not  favoring  such 
advertisement  in  this  State:  Wow,  therefore. 
be  it 

Reaotved  by  the  house  {the  senate  eoncur- 
rtng).  That  the  Plfty-thlrd  General  Assembly 
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at  Io»»  illMrPfnTn  of  the  practice  of  adver- 
tiUnf  of  aleolialic  beverages  in  publications 
prtnied  In  thU  State  or  transported  Into  Iowa 
In  Interstate  commerce,  and  urges  both  the 
OoBgreas  of  the  United  States  and  the  next 
a«n«ral  Aaaambly  of  Iowa  to  take  such  steps 
••  mn  DTCi— rj  to  control  and  eliminate  such 
practice  to  the  end  that  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  and  especially  the  youth  of 
So«m  and  of  the  United  SUtes  be  safeguarded 
UKl  protected. 

I  heretjy  certify  that  the  foregoing  concur- 
rent resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Fifty- 
third  General  Assembly  of  Iowa  this  30th 
day  of  AprU  1949. 

A.  C.  GUSTATSON. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

o/  Representatives. 


Local  G>Btrol  of  Public  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  oxiMOis 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  28.  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  George  Fred  Falley  of 
Evanston.  111.,  former  president  of  North- 
western University  Alumni  Association, 
recently  wrote  his  daughter.  Prlscilla.  on 
the  much-discussed  subject  of  Federal 
support  of  our  public  schools.  Falley 
said  to  his  daughter,  "We  want  local  re- 
sponsibility, not  Federal."  and  sent  along 
an  editorial  from  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
which  his  daughter  and  wife  wanted  me 
to  call  to  not  only  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  but  to  General  Eisen- 
hower who  is  quoted  therein.  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  of  Saturday, 
March  26.  1940 1 

The  little  red  school  house  made  America. 
Now  America  Is  threatened  by  the  big  Red 
college. — StrascaiBEB. 

CHA1X£NCK    TO    COLLICl    PUSIDCirrS 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 
ODBtnacmen  report  they  are  receiving  an 
unprecedented  avalanche  of  letters  urging 
them  to  make  adequate  appropriations  an- 
nually out  of  the  Pederal  Treasury  to  sup- 
port our  public  schools.  Most  of  these  let- 
ters are  from  high-school  pupils,  obviously 
inspired  by  embittered  teachers. 

The  hardships  which  our  teachers  experi- 
ence have  led  them  to  forget.  If  Indeed  they 
ever  knew,  that  the  basis  of  our  free  educa- 
tion comes  from  our  communities.  Cen- 
tralize the  schools  and  you  socialize  the 
Mate. 

Influence  goes  with  money.  If  we  tujm 
our  public  schools  over  to  Federal  malute- 
BftDce  we  turn  them  over  to  Federal  in- 
fiueuce.  Thus  Hitler  rose  to  marshal  his 
people  to  disaster. 

Seemingly  Innocent  In  the  beginning, 
such  a  tendency  Is  a  menace  In  the  ultimate. 
Our  pubUc  schools  are  suppart«d  from  the 
public  funds  raised  by  taxatkm.  If  the 
Fwiaral  Oovwmment  taxes  to  the  limit  cf 
the  pcoptols  ability  to  pay.  there  is  little 
left  with  which  the  people  can  meet  the 
needs  of  their  commiuilty.  Town,  county, 
or  State  should  be  able,  through  legitimate 
tax  levies,  to  raise  enowgh  Bsoney  to  build 
all  the  schools  the  oommnntty  needs,  and 
to  pay  our  teachers  the  waffea  tbey  earn 
but  do  not  get.  Our  school  teachw.  school 
principals,  school  boards,  chambers  of  »>m- 
merce.  and  college  presldenu  are  all  run- 


ning  away   from    America   when   they   run 
to  Waahlriton  wH  h  their  tin  cups. 

Our  coTngM  ar«  Impoverished.  The  col- 
lege president  is  today  harassed  and  be- 
wildered by  the  recesslty  of  raising  money 
Just  for  college  n  alntenance.  IXiuors  who 
think  they  are  coatrlbutlng  to  educational 
causes  are  too  oft  n  merely  multiplying  the 
college  problem.  Gifts  generally  are  made 
to  erect  a  speclfli:  building  on  the  college 
campus  which  becomes  a  memorial  to  the 
donor. 

Dr.  Harper,  the  first  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  complained  years  ago  that 
he  had  no  trcub  e  getting  memorial  halls 
but  no  money  for  :hatk. 

F2W  men  of  mi  lans  with  benevolent  Im- 
ptilses  ma^e  subst  intial  contributions  to  the 
college  pay  roll.  Walls  are  erected  over 
which  ivy  climbs  i  nd  about  which  songs  are 
sung.  They  Im]  ressively  embellish  the 
campus.  But  teachers  remain  poorly  paid. 
Time  was  when  the  president  of  a  college 
was  looked  upon  is  a  spiritual  and  Inspira- 
tional force  who  c  evoted  himself  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  stud(  nts  and  through  them  to 
the  Nation.  Todiy,  there  is  not  a  college 
president  in  the  country  of  the  caliber  of 
Nicholas  Murray  ]  lutler.  David  Starr  Jordan. 
A  drew  D.  White,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  or  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

A  few  months  a  jo  General  Elsenhower  was 
made  president  o  Columbia  University.  He 
is  now  on  leave.  He  has  dropped  his  clvUlan 
clothes  to  again  lUt  on  the  soldier  uniform 
and  take  an  Army  Job. 

As  a  pedagog.  as  an  administrator  of 
faculty,  and  as  a  leader  of  students  the 
presidency  of  a  gr  eat  university  looked  allur- 
ing to  Eisenhower ,  But  he  found  he  was  not 
supposed  to  be  in  inspirational  academic 
marshal  of  a  great  student  body.  Even  rich 
Columbia  needed  pay-roll  money,  and  a  lot 
of  It.  Brick,  stane,  and  mortar,  stately 
academic  edlflcej,  these  Columbia  had  In 
plenty.  But  pay  -oils  memorialize  no  names. 
The  general  was  t  Did  to  go  out  and  get.  The 
begging  Job  irked  the  general.  So  now  spec- 
ulation Is  curre  It  as  to  whether  or  not 
Eisenhower's  lea' e  of  absence  to  wear  his 
uniform  may  no  mean  his  permanent  de- 
parture from  Columbia. 

It  Is  complained,  and  with  ample  founda- 
tion, that  our  c  alleges  are  Infiltrated  with 
communistic  Influences,  if  not  direct  com- 
munistic teachirg.  This  Is  true.  Yet  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  high-school 
teachers  and  our  college  professors  are  good 
loyal  American  citiaens.  Their  patriotism 
and  their  devot  on  to  our  country's  cause 
are  above  questlcii.  But  our  college  teachers 
find  their  Jobs  i  .ipose  upon  them  an  eco- 
nomic distress  t  lat  makes  any  system  that 
might  bring  then  relief  look  inviting. 

So  the  boy  con  les  back  from  college  to  say, 
"Sure.  Dad.  the  American  system  is  O.  K., 
but  it  needs  radical  changes.  Don't  close 
your  mind  to  cot  imunlsm.  It  Is  a  great  new 
force  In  the  world."  And  the  boy  got  that 
straight  from  a  teacher  who  was  angry,  a 
teacher  who  cou  d  not  hope,  on  his  pittance 
of  pay,  to  send  l;  Is  own  sons  to  college.  Our 
schools  and  coile  ;es  are  fostering  resentments 
instead  of  cult!  atlng  patriotism. 

In  a  recent  iisue  of  Collier's  a  professor 
tells  why  he  qut  teaching.  Seven  years  of 
Intensive  study  tiad  been  given  to  fit  him- 
self for  the  docM  r-of -philosophy  degree,  nec- 
essary to  qualif]  as  a  grade  A  teacher  in  a 
grade  A  college  it  11.650  a  year.  When  his 
baby  came  he  coi  ildn't  find  a  bank  that  would 
lend  a  professor  the  money  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary doctor's  fe  »s.  The  banker  thought  a 
professor  was  a  >ad  risk.  The  banker  didn't 
know  that  he  vas  society's  bad  risk.  He 
knew  that  the  t<  acher  didn't  have  the  rating 
given  crude  labc  r.  But  he  had  no  desire  to 
help  do  somethl  ag  about  it. 

A  recent  surv<  y  at  Rutgers  shows  that  fac- 
ulty members  tl  ere  spent  an  average  of  $708 
more  in  a  year  than  they  were  paid.    They 
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spent  it  on  bare  necessities.  How  did  they 
get  the  extra  $708?  By  mortgaging  what- 
ever they  might  have  or  working  on  the  side. 
The  result  of  this  situation,  and  there  is 
no  Intelligent  crusade  to  stop  it.  is  that  col- 
lege teachers  are  leaving  the  high  vocation 
of  their  choice  and  fitness  to  take  Jobs  as 
salesmen,  as  bricklayers,  or  plumbers.  I 
know  one  who  opened  a  liquor  store.  He 
said  his  wife  couldn't  take  it  any  longer  and 
he  had  no  right  to  subject  her  to  the  priva- 
tions of  the  wife  of  a  professor.  And  our  col- 
lege presidents  are  going  in  exactly  the 
wrong  way  to  correct  the  menace. 

Where  does  our  tax  money  go?  It  goes  to 
Washington.  To  the  bureaucrats  who  bun- 
gle the  peoples  business.  And  our  college 
presidents  are  too  dumb  to  marshal  an  en- 
lightened protest  against  the  tax  abuses  that 
are  sending  all  our  school  influences  Into 
socialism.  Ovir  school  heads  are  all  rushing 
to  Washington  with  their  tin  cups  to  get  on 
the  hand-out  bandwagon. 

The  American  way  of  life  is  no  longer  with 
us.  Teachers  wonder  what  has  become  of 
It.  And  there  Is  where  our  college  profes- 
sors flunk.  They  do  not  see  the  truth  so 
they  do  not  know  how  to  tell  the  truth. 

General  Eisenhower  recently  said:  "The 
United  States  U  In  danger  of  falling  under 
dictatorship  through  a  creeping  paralysis 
of  thought  and  overcentralized  govern- 
ment." This  is  the  truth  that  our  colleges 
do  not  teach.  Our  college  presidents  face  a 
challenge  and  they  do  not  meet  it. 

Imagine  the  impact  on  Congress  were  Eis- 
enhower, the  civilian,  to  marshal  100  of  our 
university  presidents  to  Washington  to  de- 
mand that  the  bureaucratic  debauch  be 
ended  That  would  return  us  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

History  ts  filled  with  stories  of  more  as- 
tonishing things  than  that.  Our  college 
presidents  could  serve  no  greater  cause  than 
to  save  our  country.  If  Eisenhower  would 
lead  such  a  crusade  he  could  save  America. 
He  could  lead  us  back  to  the  American  way 
of  life  where  our  colleges  would  again  find 
donors  of  endowments,  local  tax  levies  would 
again  be  equal  to  the  community's  school 
needs.  And  the  free  schools  of  the  people 
would  again  become  the  "fortresses  of  our 
freedom." 


Joint  Resolation  Relating  to  World 
Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NrW  HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 
Thursday,  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  in  behalf  of  my  colleague, 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton,  I  include  therein 
the  following  joint  resolution  relating  to 
world  government  which  was  approved 
by  the  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire 
on  April  7, 1949,  requesting  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives from  New  Hampshire  in  the 
National  Congress  urge  the  President  and 
the  Congress  forthwith  to  take  the  initi- 
ative in  requesting  amendments  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  into  a  limited  world 
federal  government  capable  of  enacting, 
interpreting,  and  enforcing  laws  to  pre- 
vent war. 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  world  government 

Whereas  we  believe  that  world  peace  can 
be   created   and   maintained   only   vmder   a 
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world  federal  government,  universal,  and 
strong  enough  to  prevent  armed  conflict  be- 
tween nations,  and  having  direct  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  individual  in  those  matters 
within  Its  authority:  and 

Whereas  In  1945  the  General  Coxirt  of  New 
Hampshire  solemnly  declared  "that  all  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  should  now  be  united  in  a 
commonwealth  of  nations  to  be  known  as 
The  Federation  of  the  World";  and 

Whereas  we  are  mindful  of,  and  endorse 
the  effoits  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
about  a  world  community  favorable  to  peace, 
and  further  believe  that  every  avenue  should 
be  utilized  so  as  to  transform  the  existing 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  into  an 
effective  world  government:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resoli'Cd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  General  Court  convened.  That 
our  representatives  In  the  National  Congress 
be  and  hereby  are  requested  to  urge  the 
President  and  the  Congress  forthwith  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  requesting  amendments  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  into  a  limited  world  fed- 
eral government  capable  of  enacting,  inter- 
preting, and  enforcing  laws  to  prevent  war. 
The  secretary  of  state  is  directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  our  representa- 
tives in  the  National  Congress,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  National  Hotise  of  Representatives,  to 
the  President  of  the  National  Senate,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

RiCHAW)  F.  Uptow, 

Speaker  o/  the  House  of  Representatives. 
PxaxiMs  Baas, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

SBOUCAM  AOAliS, 

Governor. 
Approved  April  7,  1949. 


Economy  in  GoYemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  mssotnii 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thiusday,  April  28  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Gloomy  Reality,"  published  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  April  24,  1949. 

There  k)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ct-ooMT  aEAiTrr 

Addressing  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  In  Washington.  Senator  Haxst 
F.  Bvao.  of  Virginia,  predicted  a  3-year  deficit 
of  $11,000,000,000.  and  said  that  if  our  pres- 
ent rapid  trend  toward  a  more  powerful 
Central  Government  Is  not  halted  "we  are 
headed  for  regimentation  equal  to  that  which 
Is  now  suffered  by  the  English,  if  not  worse." 

The  Virginia  Democrat  is  a  foremost  au- 
thority on  economy  in  government — or  the 
lack  of  it.  His  words  have  more  than  ordi- 
nary weight,  therefore,  becatise  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  hardly  requires  the  services 
cf  an  expert  to  recognize  that  a  constant 
Increase  in  the  scope  and  amount  of  Pederal 
spending  heads  inevitably  In  the  direction  of 
a  socialized  state. 

When  government  grows  too  great,  it  must 
undertake  more  and  more  regimentation  of 
the  Uvea  of  the  governed  in  order  to  support 
itself.  Our  traditional  pattern  of  demo- 
cratic government  was  not  predicated  on  th« 


Idea  that  the  Government  will  be  everything 
and  do  everything. 

Senator  Btrd's  gloomy  fiscal  outlook  did 
not  take  Into  account  the  recently  proposed 
health  plan,  or  a  70-group  air  force  or  uni- 
versal military  training — and  It  did  assume 
that  a  high  level  of  prosperity  would  con- 
tinue. In  other  words,  the  picture  may  be 
even  blacker  than  he  painted  it,  unless  Con- 
gress calls  a  halt  In  the  onrush  of  centraliza- 
tion and  greater  spending. 


Social  Secvrity  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADUK 

or  CONNXCTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28,  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  London  <Conn.)  Day  of 
March  5.  1M9: 

SmX  FOOLING  THX  PUBLIC 

The  Other  day  Representative  Kxmnctb  B. 
KzATiNG,  New  York  State  Republican  in  the 
House  Of  Representatives  in  Washington, 
pointed  once  more  to  a  basic  misrepresenta- 
tion In  the  social-security  system,  mentioned 
here  many  times  before  and  never  remedied. 
It  Is,  of  course,  the  cynical  buslneas  of  col- 
lecting social-security  taxes  for  a  definite 
purpose  (the  social-security  taxpayer  fondly 
hopes  that  It  Is  to  accumulate  a  credit  In 
his  name. so  that  he  may  get  the  money  back, 
and  more  too,  when  he  reaches  65  years  of 
age)  and  then  turning  the  cash  Into  the  gen- 
eral fund,  for  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Of  course,  the  Government 
does  one  more  '.hlng;  It  adopts  about  the  same 
policy  that  the  small  storekeeper  may  follow 
when  he  takes  $5  out  of  the  till,  goes  down 
the  street  to  buy  a  couple  of  shirts.  He  puts 
a  "chit"  In  the  cash  register,  saying  he  has 
taken  the  $5  and  therefore  It  will  be  "light" 
by  that  amount,  when  checked  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

But,  as  the  New  York  State  Representative 
notes,  the  Federal  Government  has  now  col- 
lected more  than  »12,200,000,000  In  pay-roll 
deductions  for  old-age  and  survivors'  Insur- 
ance pxirpoees — and  has  spent  most  of  it  for 
other  purposes!  The  Representative  puts  it 
bluntly:  "It  Is  not  the  method  of  adminis- 
tering the  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
trtist  fund,  so-called,  to  which  I  object,  but 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  facts.  SUggerlng  sums 
have  been  collected  from  pay  envelopes  to 
run  the  Government,  on  the  pretext  and  rep- 
resentation to  the  workers  that  this  Is  an 
insurance  fund  from  which  they  will  get  back 
many  times  their  payments  In  later  life.  In- 
stead, he  pointed  out.  even  those  who  have 
directly  benefited  thus  far  have  found  their 
old-a£e  payments,  on  reaching  the  age  of  63 
years,  "pitifully  small." 

The  truth  ts  that  the  whole  system  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion,  calculated  to  delude  the 
taxpaylng  public,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
of  explaining  it.  The  Government  talies  the 
money  and  uses  it;  it  "replaces"  the  money 
taken  out  of  the  "fvuid"  by  putting  Govern- 
ment bonds  In  the  insurance  trust  accotints. 
But  do  the  bonds  mean  anything,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  money  already  paid  into  the  Gov- 
ernment's general  fund?  Not  one  solitary 
thing.  A  Government  bond  Isn't  money  un- 
less it  is  sold  to  someone.  You  can  print  a 
million  of  them  and  keep  them  In  a  Govern- 
ment vault  and  they  mean  exactly  nothing. 
When  the  time  cxxaes  for  the  Govenunent  to 
aeU  these  bonda,  it  naturaUy  foUowa  that  It 


can  get  the  money.  What  happens  then? 
The  money  received  for  the  bonds  in  due 
time  has  to  be  paid  back,  with  Interest,  to 
the  purchaser  when  the  bonds  are  retired. 
Where  does  the  money  come  from?  You  may 
have  two  guesses!  It  comes  cut  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  taxpayer  will  pay  twice  for  this 
social -aecurlty  purpose. 

In  short  the  present  working  <tf  the  social- 
security  system  Is  not  honestly  explained;  it 
is  the  kind  cf  maneuver  which,  on  the  part 
of  a  bank  or  some  other  privately  operated 
financial  institution,  would  very  likely  land 
someone  In  Jail.  Parts  of  It  are  so  Ponzl- 
llke  that  it  seems  remarkable  the  people 
haven  t  arisen  in  all  their  wrath  and  de- 
manded a  new  and  honest  approach  to  the 
subject. 


Egft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  28.  1949 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  21.  adopted  by  the  Fifty-third 
General  Ass^nbly  of  Iowa: 

Hotise  Conciurent  Resolution  21 

Whereas  Iowa  produces,  both  as  to  valtia 
and  niunbers,  more  eggs  than  any  other 
State  In  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  fann  Income  of  Iowa  from 
egfcs  alone  in  1048  was  approximately  •140.- 
000.000;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Iowa  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  fair  and  adequate  price  sup- 
port program  for  eggs;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  all  State  Extension  Depart- 
ments have  approved  and  promoted  a  pro- 
gram whereby  eggs  would  be  sold  strictly  on 
a  quality  basis,  which  program  resulted  in 
80  percent  of  all  eggs  sold  in  Iowa  being 
evaluated  on  standards  of  quality  and 
grade;    and 

Whereas  In  the  administration  of  the  sup- 
pcwt  program  by  the  Federal  Government 
only  the  price  of  dry  eggs  has  been  sup- 
ported, while  the  price  of  froeen  and  shell 
eggs  has  not  been  supported,  with  the  re- 
sult that  undergrade  eggs  in  the  present 
market  command  almost  the  same  prloa 
as  the  top  consumer  grade  AA  eggs;  and 

Whereas  this  policy  has  destroyed  the  pro- 
ducer s  abUlty  to  miu-kei  eggs  on  a  quality 
basis  according  to  grade  and  has  under- 
mined the  grading  program,  which  formerly 
encouraged  production  of  a  quality  product; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

ResolV'ed  by  the  house  {the  senate  eoncxtr- 
ring).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  memorialized  to  require  price  sup- 
port of  eggs  at  the  top  grade,  including 
froeen  and  shell  egrrs.  with  deductions  for 
undergrr^de  eggs,  and  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  supporting  only  the  price  of 
dry  eggs;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  be  instruct- 
ed to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
United  States  Senators  from  icwa  and  to 
the  Representatives  In  Oongrcai  fnnn  Iowa 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Acrieulturv  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  PUty- 
thlrd  General  Assembly  of  Iowa  this  19tl» 
day  of  ApiU  1949. 

A.  C.   GOSTAFSOK. 

CMef  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Re  pre- 
aentativcs. 


I 
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KeBoetk  Royall  Retifus  as  SecreUrj  oi 
\kt  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOSTH  CAEOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  DURHAM.!.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RzcoRD.  I  include  the  following  editoriala 
from  the  Durham  Morning  Herald  and 
the  Greensboro  Dally  News,  both  of  April 
23.  1949: 

(Prom  tb«  Durham  Ifomlng  Herald  at 
AprU  23.  1»49| 

KonrcTH  aoTAix  nswits  tm  waamur  or  ma 

AKHT 

Acccptane*  ot  Kenneth  aoyall's  kmg  an- 
tictpat«l  rMlgnannw  aa  Sacretary  of  tba 
Army  UMinrw  firoai  puMle  Itfa  an  abU  official. 
■oyall  bM  ttaa  tftottnetton  ot  Mrrlnc  as  tba 
laat  SecreUry  of  War,  oa$  ot  tbm  original 
cabinet  poaittonj.  In  thla  oOea  ha  waa  In 
•liccMslon  to  aoflM  of  tha  moat  notabla 
Amerlcac*.  President  Washington  appointed 
Henry  Knox,  of  liaaaacbUMtu,  the  &:st  Sec- 
retary of  War  when  ba  named  tha  firtt 
Cabtnet. 

John  C.  Calhoun  under  Prealdent  Monroe, 
Jefferaon  Davis  under  Pierce,  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton under  Lincoln.  Newton  D.  Baker  under 
Wilson,  and  Henry  L.  Stlmson  under  Taft. 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  are  among  the 
illustrious  who  preceded  the  North  Carolina 
attorney  in  this  post. 

In  addition  to  the  distinction  of  being 
last  Secretary  of  War.  Royall  has  the  fur- 
ther distinction  of  being  first  Secretary  of 
th-  Army  in  the  reorganization  which  unified 
the  branches  of  Armed  Services  in  one  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  dlfttcultles  in  this 
peat  were  great.  In  the  first  place,  unifica- 
tion of  service  was  wanted  by  neither  Army 
nor  Navy.  Soma  oAeera  did  not  appear  con- 
cerned to  make  unification  a  success.  With 
such  obstacles,  it  is  a  tribute  to  Royall  and 
his  colleagues  that  to  much  progress  has 
been  made. 

North  Carolina  regrets  to  see  him  leave 
a  post  of  such  importance  and  influence,  but 
she  welcomes  him  home — he  has  indicated 
that  he  will  resume  his  law  practice — 
heartUy.  The  Old  North  State  and  the 
Nation  as  well  will  rememtwr  gratefully  his 
pubUc  service  and,  noting  he  Is  In  his  prime. 
wlli  hold  him  on  call  for  future  duties  and 
responsl  billt  lea. 

(Prom  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  of  April 

23.  1949! 

aOTAU.  BX8IONATION 

After  doing  a  difficult  Job  well.  Kenneth 
Royall  has  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Under  the  guidance  of  his  exceptional  qual- 
ities of  Intelligence.  Industrlouaneaa  and  re- 
sourcefulness the  Army  haa  bean  broiight 
up  from  the  debilitated  postwar  condition 
In  which  it  had  been  allowed  to  fall  and 
raised  to  a  very  considerable  measure  of 
power  and  a  "posture  of  defense." 

For  thla  the  country  owes  him  a  profovmd 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  it  was  no  easy  task. 
President  Truman  recognlaad  this  when  In 
accepting  the  raalgnatlon  which  bad  been 
tendered  more  than  one*  he  wrote:  "In  war 
and  In  peace  you  have  served  your  country 
falthfxilly  and  well.  •  •  •  Tour  service  has 
covered  the  transition  from  active  hoetlllties 
and  through  the  period  of  demobllliaitlon 
and  after  that  the  coordination  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Into  the  National  Mili- 
tary Esiablialuneut.    •     •     •    r^  your  part 
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TIm  Ecoofnic  Balance  ShifU 


EXTENSIDN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HALE  60CGS 

cp  unnsiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSl :  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1949 


Mr.      BOGG3 

Speaker,  under 
marks  in  the 
lowing  editoria 
Item  of  April 


3      of      Louisiana.    Mr. 

leave  to  extend  my  re- 

I^ECOSD,  I  include  the  fol- 

from  the  New  Orleans 

1949: 
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TH«     ECONOMIC     BALANCX     SHIFTS 


consi  imer 


seel  ors 


The  mas 


The  domestic 
ened  considerably 
taxation  In 
Federal  Reserve 
ary    pressures, 
ministration 
In  others,  were 
of  Chairman 
Board  members 
action. 

Effective 
win  have  24   months 
balance   due   on 
dish  washers,  ir^ners 
machines,  air 
sets,    phonographs 
uum  cleaners, 
limit   has   been 
The  cash  down 
from    15    to    10 
price.     The  onl; 
caaa  of  automot^les 
percent.     In 
tion    for   controlled 
lieen  raised  to 
taller*  may  offei 
$100  with  no  down 

It  should  be 
now  stands  at  a 
ever,  national 
about  $230,000 
no  reason  to 
slve.    Yet  the 
controls  be  abo^ahed 
mature.     As 
of  some  of  the  t^on 
there  are  still 
risk  ending  all 
extending  credit 
prevaUlng  wages  and 
should  be  sufficiently 
who   so   desire 
articles. 

But  if  the 
couraglng 
meeting  deman 
la  not  so  lustroiis. 


sconomlc  landscacpe  bright- 
Friday  with  a  further  re- 
credit  controls  by  the 
Board.     Pears  of  Inflatlon- 
^plced    loudly    in   some    ad- 
while  vigorously  denied 
bvlously  not  In  the  minds 
McCabe  and  his  fellow 
gvhen  they  took  this  latest 


Wednesday.   Installment    buyers 
in  which  to  pay  the 
their  purchases   of   stoves. 
,  refrigerators,  washing 
cojiditioners.  radios,  television 
sewing    machines,    vac- 
fi4rniture  and  rugs.    The  time 
21   months  since  March  7. 
I^ayment  rule  Is  now  lowered 
percent    of    the    purchase 
exception  is  made  In   the 
which  continue  at  33 la 
the  blanket  exemp- 
artlcles   under   $50   has 
100,  which  means  that  re- 
products  costing  leas  than 
payment, 
that  Installment  credit 
]  «ak  of  $8,000,000,000.     How- 
ls running  at  a  rate  of 
000  annually,  and  there  is 
the  credit  total  exces- 
of  many  retaUers  that 
altogether  seems  pre- 
aa  are  the  warnings 
Inspired  economic  seers, 
oo  many  imponderables  to 
restraints  in  the  matter  of 
to  consumers.     At  today's 
prices,  the  newest  terms 
attractive  to  permit  all 
Lo   purchase   the   controlled 


R«fl»rve 
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tuueallstic 


pUance  manufacturers  have  recently  an- 
nounced small  yet  significant  lay-offs  In  their 
working  forces — evidence  that  the  Imbalance 
has  shifted  the  other  way.  Other  areas  of 
the  economy,  such  as  metals  and  textiles 
show  signs  of  softening.  Talk  of  deflation, 
disinflation,  or  recession  (take  your  pick) 
flUs  the  air. 

Without  giving  undue  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  pessimists,  It  seems  sale  to  say  that  the 
time  Is  ripe  for  mature  discussion  of  the 
means  by  which  we  can  avert  the  more 
drastic  effects  of  large-scale  unemployment 
and  business  decline.  In  this  connection,  a 
proposal  made  by  Representative  Bocgs 
merlta  doae  attention.  He  would  have  tha 
Coogrcaa  appropriate  $50,000,000  a  year  to 
stimulate  advance  planning  of  non-Federal 
public  works.  The  rcstiltlng  "shelf"  of  con- 
struction would  be  available  for  immedlata 
execution  should  the  situation  warrant. 

It  takes  from  0  to  18  months  to  plan  moat 
public  buildings  and  otbcr  proJecU.  and  In 
tha  abaenca  of  blueprlnta  a  sudden  crisis 
mlgbt  find  ttaa  Oofanunant  unprepared  to 
act.  La«t  year's  total  ot  $14000 JOOOJOOO  In 
prlvata  construction  would  shrivel  markedly 
in  tha  face  of  a  recession.  Mr.  Boaoa  arguea, 
and  a  heavy  backlog  of  fully  planned  public 
projects  would  be  needed  to  maintain  em« 
ployment  on  an  even  keel.  Mr.  Bocoa'  pro- 
posal is  not  plaaaant  to  contemplaU.  but  wa 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore  tbe  waroing  it  carrlaa. 


Board's  action  is  an  en- 

Indic^itlon   that  supply   Is  again 

the  other  side  o(  the  coin 

A  numlMr  of  leading  ap- 


FUbert  Growers  Crucified 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OP  ORKCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  28.  1949 

MR.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Oregon  City  (Oreg.)  Banner-Courier  of 
recent  date  on  the  subject  of  filbert  Im- 
ports. I  have  often  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  disastrous  results 
to  our  filbert  growers  of  our  import 
policy.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  your 
reading  as  a  further  indication  of  the 
administration's  total  lack  of  interest  in 
this  important  Northwest  industry: 

riLBEIT   GSOWXSS   CStJCIflkD 

Fixing  tariffs  to  protect  investments  and 
lifetime  labors  of  farmers  raising  specialty 
crops  Is  a  matter  Important  to  the  filbert 
and  walnut  growers  especially  the  former. 

Hence,  when  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mLsslon  refuses  to  make  a  cost  study  of  the 
nut  growers'  operations  to  form  a  factual 
basis  for  tariff  fixing,  we  know  that  the  nut 
growers  are  toeing  sacrificed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Tariff  Commission  didn't  want  to 
learn  that  It  costs  quite  a  bit  more  for  the 
Northwest  farmer  to  raise  nuts  than  it  does 
the  peons  of  Mediterranean  nations. 

It  wants  to  continue  to  use  the  Imports  of 
European  nuts  to  trade  these  foreign  growers 
machinery  and  other  manufactured  prod- 
ucts from  Eastern  States  where  there  are  a 
lot  more  votes  than  out  here  in  the  North- 
west. 

The  Comrulssion's  refusal  to  try  to  find  out 
facts  on  costs  in  order  to  set  fair  tariffs 
and  save  its  own  people  from  baixkruptcy 
la  proof  enough  that  the  administraticoi's 
policy  is  not  to  protect  our  economy  If  it 
interferes  with  Its  plans  for  political  domioa^ 
tion  of  the  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  coLoaaoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1949 

iff.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
peace  will  k>ecome  a  reality  when,  and 
onlj  when,  the  hearts  of  men  are  ready 
to  receive  it.  All  programs,  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
like  are  essential,  in  the  over-all  develop- 
ment of  the  people  so  that  at  some  time 
In  the  future  they  may  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  advantages  of  a  worl4  in  which 
peace  shaU  be  the  motlvattnf  tptrit. 

With  these  thotights  In  mind.  It  is  well 
for  all  of  us  to  take  notice  of  any  effort 
to  attempt  to  InstUl  within  the  hearts  of 
man  the  blessings  of  ft  world  dedicated  to 
go»i  fellowahlp  between  peoples.  Just 
reecntly  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Du- 
rango.  Colo.,  have  taken  part  In  an  edi- 
torial essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  that  com- 
mimity  with  the  topic.  The  Unity  Is  You. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  the  first-  and 
second- place  winners  of  this  contest  ex- 
press, to  some  extent  at  least,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  boys  and  girls  of  my  district, 
especially  around  Durango,  in  regard  to 
the  United  Nations.  Because  these  two 
essays  are  so  straightforward  and  per- 
sonal in  the  thoughts  expressed  In  them, 
I  am  sure  others  may  desire  to  read  and 
enjoy  them.  Accordingly,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  having  them 
printed  in  the  CoNCRassiONAL  Record  at 
this  time. 

THK   UW    IS    TOTT 

(By  Uary  Oflutt.  Durango  High  sophomore, 
age  14) 
The  United  Nations  is  a  wonder f til  organ- 
taation.  but  people  Just  don't  know  enough 
•t>out  it;  and  they  won't,  unless  we,  the 
guardians  of  the  future,  do  somethii\g  about 
it.  I  believe  world  peace  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  people.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  keep  young  minds  free  from  hate  and 
vandalism. 

People  miLst  learn  the  functions  of  the 
UN  before  they  are  willing  to  help,  and  no 
one  blames  them  for  not  knowing.  Most 
adults  learn  a  lot  from  their  children,  so 
teaching  the  principal  facts  about  the  tJN 
should  begin  in  schools.  An  example  could 
be  a  Junior  UN  in  every  school,  where  every 
boy  and  girl  could  vote  on.  discuss,  or  veto 
problems  presented  to  them.  This  way  every 
pupil  could  learn  the  function  of  UN. 

Pen  pal  letters  help  a  lot  In  morale,  and 
everyone  should  be  xirged  to  write.  Both 
adults  and  young  people  should  feel  this  to 
be  a  privilege  and  a  duty. 

If  more  backing  could  be  given  to  uni- 
versal 4-H  Clubs  and  similar  activities  in- 
stead of  to  imiversal  military  training  per- 
haps another  stepstone  on  the  road  to  world 
peace  would  be  laid.  And  adults  who  organ- 
ize groups  working  for  world  peace  need  our 
help  and  cooperation,  too. 

I  l}elleve  if  young  minds  were  on  other 
things  besides  liate  and  war.  adults  might 
soon  leam  not  to  hate,  and  world  peace 
might  eventually  follow. 

If  we  can  accomplish  these  things.  I  be- 
lieve US.  with  God's  help,  can  make  our 
world  free  from  war. 


TH*   UW    IS    TO*J 

(By  Guy  Hafer.  Smiley  JimlOT  High, 
seventh  grade,  age  13) 

I  am  a  schoolboy  who  has  many  opinions 
on  many  things. 

People  wlw  are  living  In  America  are  very 
lucky  to  lire  In  a  friendly  natioa,  a  country 
that  has  many  friendly  allies. 

It  is  one  of  my  opinions  that  United  Na- 
tions should  scrap  all  war  material  and  use 
the  metal  for  Industry  ^^d  farming  material. 

All  school  boys  and  girls  should  learn  all 
they  possibly  can  about  UN,  in  reading  ar- 
ticles, Ustentng  to  news  broadcasts,  and  dis- 
cussing their  countries  In  scbool  dasaea. 

They  could  also  see  many  educational 
motion  pictures  atxtut  foreign  countries  and 
their  people,  and  in  this  way  tmderstand 
their  customs,  interests,  edoeatloa.  and  occu- 
pations. 

If  older  children  and  parents  woold  not 
talk  about  war  and  fighting  people  of  racMi. 
eblldrra  would  leam  to  like  Negroes.  Dutcb. 
and  otbcr  races. 

American  boys  and  girls  eould  wriu  to 
children  In  other  lands  and  tMcome  personal 
friends  with  many. 

If  wa  boys  and  girls  would  do  all  thcaa 
things,  tten  we  wmild  all  leam  to  be  kind 
•ad  undsntandtng;  then  we  eould  whip  our 
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Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April.  10. 
1949: 

THK  raiwaATioic  or  thk  T%at 

It  Is  in  a  way  vrnfcrttmate  that  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program,  the  North  Atlantic 
Part  and  proposals  for  military  aid  to 
western  Europe  have  all  come  up  at  once. 
The  Senate's  discussion  of  the  ECA  author- 
laatlons  was  inevitably  affected  by  these 
related  subjects.  Fridays  favorable  ECA 
vote  of  70  to  7  was  encouraging,  but  the 
fight  over  the  actual  ^qwoprlation  Is  still 
to  come.  This  fight  may  be  bitter  and  may 
Involve  our  whole  foreign  policy.  Yet  it 
may  have  good  results  In  the  end  If  It  em- 
phasizes that  in  our  relaUonahlps  with  the 
free  nations  we  are  not  building  several 
detached  structures.  We  are  buUding  a 
single  structure,  which  we  hope  will  be  a 
more  effective  peace  palace  than  the  one 
which  took  shape  many  years  ago  at  The 
Hague.  Anything  that  strengthens  one  part 
of  this  edifice  strengthens  ail  the  other  parts. 

The  amounts  of  money  we  are  to  spend, 
the  ways  and  terms  of  spending  have  been 
subjected  to  questioning  and  will  be  so  sub- 
jected. They  should  be.  Neither  House  cf 
Ccmgress  should  be  called  upon  to  sign  blank 
checks.  But  in  essence  there  can  be  crUy 
two  opinions  on  our  great  enterprise.  Either 
we  are  committeed  by  histcrlc  circumstance 
and  by  the  laws  of  otir  democratic  being 
to  Join  with  other  democratic  nations  In  tiie 
iKxid's  great  cnals,  or.  as  the  isolationists 
argue,  we  can  escape  that  responsibility. 
Isolationism  In  the  United  States  has  been 
dying  over  a  long  period  of  years.  It  is  not 
quite  dead.  We  shall  know  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks  how  mtich  of  it  stDrvtves. 


We  believe  that  honest  isctetlonlsta  must 
ask  themselves,  as  tiiey  have  not  done  before, 
how  their  policy  would  work.  We  think  they 
would  have  to  admit  that  isolationism — or 
any  degree  of  Isolationism  which  involves 
less  than  adequate  aid  to  otir  friends — 
would  throw  tis  badk  on  the  defense  of  our 
own  frontiers.  We  think  It  can  i>e  demon- 
strated that  such  defense,  laying  aside  all 
moral  questions,  would  be  more  costly  than 
the  policy  of  mutual  aid  on  which  we  ara 
already  embarked. 

If  this  argument  is  sound — end  tt  Is  tha 
argument  on  which  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  based   for   at   least  2   year* — we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  cannot  break  our  tic* 
or  our  obligations   toward   the   rest   of   the 
free  world.     We  defend  otirsetvea  by   unit- 
ing for  defensive  purposes  wrtth  other  ootm- 
trtce.    We  ask  the  people  oC  those  countries 
to  do  the  best  they  can  economically   and 
strategically     to     utrenirlhen     and     protect 
ttiemaetvca.    Since    they   cannot   now    wtib 
their  own  resources  do  ail  that  needs  to  he 
done,  we  have  to  come  to  the  rescue.    Wa 
do  this  for  the  same  reastma  that  led  as  la 
tha  old  days  to  build  foru  in  the  Indian 
aa— U|   and  to  ptaee  coast  artUlery  along 
oar  shoTMi.     We  do  it — and  we  need  not  can 
thu    action    wholly   nnaelfUb — so    that    no 
enemy  can  safely  come  at  us.     For  the  sama 
rea«ona,  the  nations  of  western  Eurtjpe  ara 
un/ier  pressure  to  break  down  their  own  fron- 
tier walls   and  to  cooperate   among  them- 
selves  not  only  in  a  military  way   but  In 
coordinating  their  trade  and  their  flnanoea. 
If  a  unity  of  purpose  and  practice  can  be 
achieved    In    western    Europe,    and    between 
western  Europe  snd  the  United  States,  a  free 
world  will  ealst  which  cannot  be  conquered 
and     almost     certainly    will    not    even     be 
attacked. 

The  advocates  of  this  Irlnd  of  union  would 
be  the  last  to  argue  that  western  Europe 
should  become  permanently  dependent  on 
the  United  States.  Self-help  is  the  key  to 
sticceas  here,  as  it  Is  for  the  individual  to 
a  democratic  society.  The  nations  cooper- 
ating under  the  ECA  and  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  must  be  equals  In  dignity  and 
independence,  no  matter  how  much  they 
may  differ  In  wealth  and  population.  Other- 
wise American  aid  to  Europe  would  perpetu- 
ate the  crtsls  which  it  is  intended  to  relieve. 
The  United  States.  If  it  were  to  remain  in- 
definitely a  source  of  gifts,  would  becoma 
merely  another  empire  We  want  no  such 
empire.  We  should  foresee,  and  work  toward, 
a  species  of  federation — an  organization  that 
might  well  be  described  aa  the  federation  of 
the  free  and  into  which  all  nations  respect- 
ing human  freedom  would  be  welcome.  We 
need  not  think  now  in  terms  of  Instittitiona. 
We  alreadv  have  one  institution,  tbe  United 
Nations,  which.  If  it  could  fvilfill  Its  pur- 
poses, would  keep  the  world  free  and  at 
peace.  Whatever  the  institutional  form, 
history  drives  us  toward  a  closer  union — 
not  a  merging  of  cultures  or  a  submergenca 
of  national  parliaments  and  governments, 
but  an  orpanlzed  readiness  to  maintain  to- 
gether the  demcrcratic  way  of  life. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN^F.  KENNEDY 
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Thursday.  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Mr.   Speaker.  It  It 
with  great  regret  that  I  have  learned 
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of  the  resignation  of  John  Siilllvan. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Navy's  great  carrier 
should  have  been  built  was  not  an  issue 
in  his  resignation.  It  was  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  the  Navy  was  shunted 
aside — its  views  not  considered. 

If  the  country  expects  the  Navy  to 
continue  to  demonstrate  its  fine  devotion 
to  duty,  then  it  must  Insist  that  the 
Navy  be  treated  as  an  equal  partner  in 
the  business  of  defense. 

John  Sullivan  followed  the  only  course 
that  a  man  of  integrity  could  follow. 


Hie  Negro  aad  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  KXW  TORK 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  28.  1949 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Mrs.  Paul  Robeson  at  the  Progressive 
Party  dinner  April  27.  1949.  Hotel  Com- 
modore. New  York  City: 

I  was  very  much  struck  by  what  Paxil  Robe- 
•on  laid  about  American  Negroes  In  relation 
to  a  poaalble  war. 

I  know  it's  a  little  unusual  for  a  wife  to  pay 
attention  to  ber  husband  s  pronouncementa, 
you  know  tbe  saying — a  prophet  la  without 
honor  In  his  own  country.  In  hla  own  home. 
In  his  own  time — but  I  thought  this  one  was 
pretty  Important,  and  it  certainly  raised  a 
storm. 

He  said,  to  quote  him  exactly: 
•That  it  U  unthinkable  that  American 
Negroes  would  go  to  war  on  behalf  of  those 
who  have  oppressed  us  for  generations, 
against  a  country  which  In  one  generation 
has  raised  our  people  to  the  fuU  dignity  of 
mankond." 

The  professional  Negro  leaders  rushed  into 
print  to  refute  this  statement,  and  to  explain 
that  Paul  doea  not  speak  for  the  "overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Negro  people." 

Walter  White,  as  head  of  the  National  As- 
•oclation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  perhaps  the  t>est  known  of  those  lead- 
ers said,  and  I  quote: 

"Negroes  are  Americans.  We  contend  for 
full  and  equal  rights,  and  we  accept  full  and 
equal  responsibilities. 

"In  event  of  any  conflict  that  our  Nation 
has  with  any  other  nation,  we  will  regard 
ourselves  as  Americans,  and  meet  the  respon- 
Blblllties  Imposed  on  all  Americans." 

Now  I  agree  that  we  Negroes  are  Americana. 
Of  course  we  are  Americana. 

But  try  and  explain  that  to  Rosa  Ingram 
and  Amy  Mallard  and  the  American  courta  of 
Justice  In  Georgia. 

Try  and  explain  It  to  the  Trenton  six  and 
the  American  courts  of  Justice  in  New  Jersey. 
Try  and  explain  It  to  the  Negroes  who 
worked  in  the  farteg*  brtgafdea,  tha  laun- 
dry and  cleaning  and  labor  battalions  In  the 
American  Army  in  our  last  war  for  democracy. 
Try  and  explain  It  to  the  Negroes  every- 
where who  are  now  trying  to  get  into 
Amencar.  pu bl  ic -supported  housing,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  work  pro)aets. 

We  Negroes  are  Americans,  and  we  know 
It.  but  our  country  kseps  telling  us.  time 
after  time,  in  heart-breaking  ways,  that  we 
have  no  rights  and  prtvUefes  as  Amoloan 
citiaens — except  those  It  chooses  to  grant  us 
when  it  feels  Indulgent. 
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EXTENSIpN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  HALE  BOGGS 

CW  LOtnSlANA 

IN  THK  HOUSg  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdky.  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  if  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leavefcranted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Hxcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Ray  C.  Kirkpatrick, 
Director.  Labor  Relations,  Fedei-al  Works 
Agency,  before  Ithe  Louisiana  State  Fed- 
eration of  Lab^r,  Shreveport.  La..  April 
4.  1949: 
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eral  Works  Agency  constantly  must  be  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  future. 

By  their  very  nature,  public-works  proj- 
ects must  be  planned  painstakingly  in  ad- 
vance of  construction.  The  size  and  cost 
-it  most  projects  require  that  considerable 
time  be  spent  in  selecting  sites,  coordinating 
projects  with  comprehensive  community 
plans,  preparing  detailed  blueprints  and 
specifications,  making  financial  arrangements 
and  letting  contracts. 

You  know  from  your  experience  that  It 
takes  from  one  to  two  years  from  the  time 
a  job  goes  on  the  drawing  board  until  the 
first  construction  trades  worker  reports  at 
the  site  for  employment. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  planned  flow 
of  public  works  based  on  immediate  needs. 
backed  up  with  an  adequate  reserve  that 
can  be  called  up  at  any  time,  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  all  concerned. 

When  I  say  reserve,  I  do  not  mean  a 
potential  of  need  but  a  potential  that  is 
blueprinted  and  ready  to  go.  A  reserve  shelf 
of  blueprinted  projects  must  be  large  enough 
to  permit  a  substantial  and  rapid  expansion 
of  public  construction  to  meet  a  sharp  cut- 
back in  private  buUding  or  a  general  biisl- 
ness  recession.  In  either  case,  public  con- 
struction can  help  to  stabilize  employment 
and  stimulate  recovery. 

I  don't  want  anyone  to  think  I'm  predict- 
ing a  depression.  But  I  do  think  we  ought 
to  be  prepared.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prepar- 
edness has  been  made  our  national  policy 
under  the  Full  Employment  Act. 

During  the  war.  all  but  essential  construc- 
tion was  halted  so  that  manpower  and  mate- 
rials could  be  concentrated  on  the  war  ef- 
fort. Since  the  war.  emphasis  has  been  on 
housing. 

Compounded  through  the  years  of  reduced 
and  curtailed  public  construction,  the  need 
today  stands,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
as  high  as  $100,000,000,000.  Each  of  you  is 
aware  of  the  needs  in  your  own  communities, 
many  of  them  urgent  in  terms  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people.  The  list  includes 
schools,  hospitals,  sewer  and  water  systems, 
highways,  conservation  projects  and  public 
buildings. 

Do  we  have  an  adequate  reserve  shelf  of 
public-works  blueprints  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  this  potential? 

I  want  to  answer  that  question  with  facts. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  public  construc- 
tion for  1949  will  amotmt  to  about  $5,000,000.- 
000.  The  existing  reserve  shelf  has  been 
estimated  at  t4.500.000.C00,  or  less  than  the 
amount  of  public  construction  for  a  single 
year. 

We  must  also  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  a  trend  toward  increasing  public  con- 
struction Is  developing.  According  to  1949 
estimates,  public  construction  will  comprise 
27  percent  of  a  total  of  118,250.000,000  in  new 
construction.  Last  year,  with  the  total  at 
♦17.800,000.000,  public  construction  amount- 
ed to  $4,000,000,000  or  23  percent.  I  think 
you'll  agree  with  me  that  we  do  not  have  an 
adequate  reserve  shelf.  Then,  how  can  we 
build  up  an  adequate  reserve  shelf? 

As  far  as  State  and  local  governments  are 
concerned,  the  Federal  Works  Agency's  ad- 
vance planning  program  proved  itself  to  be 
an  effective  aid  and  stimulant. 

Under  this  program,  the  FWA  Bureau  of 
Community  Facilities  made  loans  of  $55,- 
500,000  for  the  blueprinting  of  7.C00  projects 
with  an  estimated  construction  cost  of 
slightly  less  than  $2,500,000,000. 

This  advance  planning  program  ended  In 
June  1947,  when  the  loan  provisions  of  title 
V.  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  Act. 
expired. 

In  passing.  I  want  to  point  out  that  Con- 
gressman BocGS.  of  this  State,  has  recognized 
the  impcxtance  of  advance  planning  and  has 
introduced  H.  R.  3086  to  reestablish  this 
eesentlal  planning  program. 
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I  want  to  ssy  a  few  words  to  you  about 
the  Water  BoMution  Contmi  Act.  llie  aet 
authorizes  the  Federal  Works  Admlnlstrtrtor 
to  make  grants  for  the  preparation  of  draw- 
bogs  snd  specifications  for  sewage-treatment 
plants  and  2-percent  loans  for  construction 
purposes. 

However,  authorisation  is  not  enongh  to 
make  the  law  operative.  Funds  have  to  be 
appropriated,  and  this  has  not  been  done. 
The  authorization  is  for  $22,500,000  a  year 
for  S  years  for  locms.  and  $1,000,000  a  year 
for  5  ycers  for  grants. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  limitations  of  the  law  which  place  a 
$250,000  celling  on  loans  and  a  $25,000  cell- 
ing on  grants. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
has  estimated  the  sewerage  works  needs  of 
Louisiana  at  $37,856,000,  of  which  only  9'-, 
percent  is  ready  for  construction.  More  than 
73.8  percent  of  the  total  remains  for  future 
planning,  while  plans  are  in  progress  for  16.7 
percent. 

Other  States  have  similar  needs  which  can 
be  met  with  the  help  of  Federal  aid  If  and 
when  funds  are  appropriated  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  need  for  school  facilities  is  particularly 
At    Its   rerent   meeting  the   United 

stea  Conference  of  Mayors  pointed  out  that 
the  lack  of  adequate  school  buildings  to 
severely  hampering  the  education  of  cur  chil- 
dren. By  resolution  the  Conference  of  May- 
ors urged  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
providing  for  low-Interest  bearing  loans  and 
grants  to  local  public  agencies  for  school 
construction.  This  school  problem  is  one 
which  affects  each  of  you  as  skilled  construc- 
tion workers  and  as  public-spirited  citizens 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  children  and 
ccimtry. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATi  V JB 

Thursday.  April  28,  1949 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recobd.  I  include  an  ex- 
cellent and  enlightening  editorial  from 
the  Express,  Knoxville.  Iowa.  Mr.  Casey, 
the  writer,  is  a  Democrat  and  a  good 
newspaperman  whose  editorials  are  wide- 
ly read  throughout  the  State  of  Iowa, 

The  editorial  follows: 

Let  us  pray  that  social  >fd  medicine  never 
becomes  a  fact  In  these  United  States  of 
America.  Theoretically  It  offers  a  wonderful 
promise  of  medical  care  without  cost  to  the 
paHint — iBractlcally  it  will  result  in  more 
disanlty  than  anything  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  the  American  people.  Patients  will 
flock  to  the  doctors'  offices  and  to  the  hos- 
pitals by  the  hundreds  of  thoiisands;  doctors 
will  find  themselves  engulfed  with  patients. 
some  with  recU.  and  some  with  imaginary 
Ills;  at  necessity  they  wUl  have  to  be  treated 
In  flBsm  with  the  same  treatment  to  all 
r^ardless  of  the  need;  it  will  cost  billions 
of  dollars  in  taxes;  the  lazy  will  use  it  as  an 
exciise  to  avoid  work  and  secure  pensions;  it 
will  build  up  a  political  power  which  can 
teally  ruin  the  entire  cotmtry.  Other  na- 
tions in  the  world  have  tried  It  with  fail- 
ure and  disillusionment.  Men  and  women 
have  died  while  waiting  for  the  red  tape  to 
be  im tangled.  And  there  are  not  enough 
doctors,  and  there  cannot  be  enough  doctors, 
to  administer  such  a  program.     Such  a  step 


as  socialized  medicine  Is  pure  socialism  no 
mattrr  wlmt  e'.ae  it  may  be  called.  If  medl- 
etase  can  be  socialized  then  the  railroads,  the 
steel  mills,  the  food  tndtistry,  the  farming 
Industry  all  can  be  socialized.  This  trouble 
could  all  be  eliminated  very  easily  by  Jtwt 
letting  Russia  take  over  thto  Nation  tomor- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NIW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  28,  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans who  cling  to  the  democratic  Ideals 
of  popular  representative  government  on 
which  this  great  Nation  was  founded 
watch  with  sympathetic  interest  the  de- 
velopment of  the  same  philosophy  of 
government  In  the  Holy  Land,  adapted 
to  the  smaller  scale  and  different  condi- 
tions of  the  Middle  East. 

The  Republic  of  Israel  is  1  year  old. 

Israel  has.  in  that  year,  and  in  the 
face  of  hostile  conditions  which  might 
have  destroyed  a  less  stubborn  devotion 
to  freedom  and  independence,  gained 
relative  stability  in  its  political,  military. 
economic,  and  social  problems.  Great 
courage,  great  vision,  and  great  faith 
were  required  to  achieve  that  result  in 
12  short  months. 

In  a  tiny  nation  In  which  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  was  enlisted  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  it  Is  impossible  to 
say  that  any  one  man  was  responsible 
for  the  result.  In  a  nation  of  heroes, 
who  is  to  be  called  the  chief  hero? 

Nevertheless,  a  people  must  have  an 
effective  and  devoted  leadership  for  effi- 
ciency, and  much  of  that  leader<^hip  in 
Israel  has  come — with  no  lack  of  credit 
to  other  great  leaders — from  the  Honor- 
able Mcshe  Sharett.  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Israel. 

Under  leave.  I  am  inserting  the  text  of 
a  recent  address  by  Mr.  Sharett  in  New 
York,  delivered  at  the  dinner  forum  of 
the  Nation  Aaaoebktes  on  April  7.  The 
topic  of  discus^m  of  the  forum  was 
Peace:  How  Can  It  Be  Achieved? 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  will 
agree  that  Mr.  Sharett  has  made  a  bril- 
liant contribution  to  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

PCACX  CAM  BE  WOK 

(By  Moshe  Sharett) 

(Israel's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Moshe 
Sharett,  delivered  the  following  speech  at 
the  dinner  forum  of  the  Nation  Associates 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  In  New  Twk  on 
April  7.  The  forum's  subject  for  discussion 
was  Peace:  How  Can  It  Be  Achieved?) 

I  suppose  it  is  a  conunonplace  to  say  that 
an  anxious  and  restless  wtx'ld  can  derive  lit- 
tle comfort  from  the  reflection  that  war  is 
not  Imminent  and  that  with  luck  it  may  be 
averted  for  a  long  time  to  come.  What  man- 
kind wana  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  war 
but  real  peace.  The  mere  possibliity  of  an- 
other world  war  is  a  haunting  nightmare. 
You  cannot  stand  indefinitely  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  and  pray  that  the  sense  of  bal- 
ance will  never  forsake  you  or  that  you  may 
never  be  pushed  unawares  into  the  chasm. 


R  is  an  ordeal  which  may  of  ttself  produce 
the  fatal  loss  o*  tquiUbrtum. 

Bach  one  of  us  is  prone  to  view  the  world 
scene  from  his  particular  angle  and  to  draw 
from  his  own  national  experience  conclusions 
which  may  or  may  not  be  of  value  tor  Inter- 
national statesmanship.  I  plead  guUty  to 
this  egocentric  approach.  The  experience 
and  International  position  of  Israel  appear 
at  first  glance  to  be  relevant  to  the  point  at 
Issue  en  four  main  counts. 

First,  the  part  played  in  Israel's  establish- 
ment by  the  international  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  record  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  this  regard  has  been  a  striking 
demonstration  of  the  capacity  of  the  United 
Nations  for  creative  statesm a nah  I p— its  abU- 
Ity  to  formulate  and  morally  tc  Impose  a 
bold  and  consixuctive  solution  for  a  complex 
ar4  explosive  internatioc£l  problem.  It  is 
true  that,  as  far  as  the  United  Natlona  is  con- 
cerned, high  purpose  in  the  conception  of 
policy  has  not  been  equaled  by  determination 
and  effectiveness  in  execution.  It  was  the 
defense  army  ai  Israel  and  not  the  Sectirity 
CouncU  which  In  the  b.o\ii  cf  decision  In 
Palestin'i  saved  Israel  and  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations  from  utter 
coUapse.  Neverthelej^.  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  enaping  the  country's 
destiny  has  proved  deci&ive.  The  historic 
resolution  c^  November  29.  1047,  has  in  Its 
broad  outline  set  the  pattern  at  a  settlement 
which  has  already  been  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  the  world.  The  Aj*embly  Itself  nevej 
swerved  from  the  course  It  had  once  adopted. 
It  resisted  twice  the  attempts  made  in  its 
own  midst  to  distort  and  stultify  the  great 
decision.  The  Security  Council,  after  Its 
initial  indecision  when  faced  with  a  brutal 
defiance  of  United  Nations  authority,  rallied 
to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  conflict.  In  the 
final  stages  the  achievement  of  Or.  Ralph 
Bunche  and  hla  associates  in  bringing  to  a 
successful  conclusion  three  successive  chap- 
ters of  armistice  negotiattons  stands  as  an 
example  of  international  mediation  at  onos 
resoiircefui,  effective,  and  fair. 

Second.  Israels  paramount  and  compelling 
Interest  in  peace.  Its  birth  was  attended  by 
a  war  forced  on  It  by  a  brazen  aggression. 
Once  alive  and  firmly  established.  iU  very 
breath  depends  on  international  peace.  Any 
major  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the  world 
scene  will  immedlateiy  affect  the  Middle  East 
and  may  engulf  I&rael  in  a  tidal  wave  of  de> 
structive  violence.  Israel's  imperative  need 
to  grow  and  develop  by  Immigration,  Influx 
of  capital,  and  importation  of  technical  sidU 
and  scientific  talent  can  only  be  satisfied  in 
a  stable  world.  A  world  war  would  be  fatal 
to  that  {urocess.  Mcreover.  Israel's  vital  con« 
nection  with  the  Jewish  people  throughout 
the  world  makes  peace  a  supreme  Injunction 
of  its  foreign  policy.  In  the  wake  of  the 
First  World  War  that  people  suffered  pogroms 
and  economic  ruin  In  eastern  Europe.  In 
the  Second  World  War  three-quarters  of  Eu- 
ropean Jewry  were  destroyed,  and  the  virus 
of  antl-SemitIsm  became  more  maliguant  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  There  Is  no  people 
today  which  in  obedience  to  a  sheer  instinct 
of  self-preservation  dreads  another  world  war 
more  than  the  Jews.  Israel  expects  that  its 
claim  to  be  considered  a  peace-loving  nation 
will  be  accepted  as  genuine  not  because  of 
any  supposed  ethical  superiority  but  because 
of  its  own  evident  interest  In  peace. 

Third,  Israel's  potential  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace of  the  "anatomy  of  peace  "  that  Its 
maintenance  depends  not  merely  on  a  stable 
political  relationship  between  nations  but  on 
aocial  contentment  within  each.  Gross  in- 
equalities of  wealth,  mass  poverty,  and  igno- 
rance are  a  perpetual  source  of  Internal  strife. 
Undeveloped  potentialities  lead  to  external 
dislocation.  Both  are  most  potent  menaces 
to  intematJonal  peace.  Weakness  or  vacuum 
Invites   aggression  front  outauta,  provoking 
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9onAet  imciag  tliOM  beat  on  coDquast.  In- 
and  uiUMiInn  breed  etploeinn  from 
wxth  Inevitable  tntenisCtaml  reper- 
Tbere  can  be  no  staMe  peace  on 
the  baate  oT  daaa  prlvUege.  maaa  pirlvatloii. 
and  general  backwaxdseea.  It  la  In  tlila  eon- 
text  tbat  the  Middle  Bast  ia  one  of  the  world  s 
^at^er  aocea.  The  nearly  won  Independence 
Qt  ttK  Arab  countrlea  will  remain  precarlotu 
aa  long  aa  the  empty  shell  of  pottttaJ  aov- 
ereignty  la  not  flIJed  with  a  aolM  eootcnt  oT 
economic  dcvelofiaient  and  social  progress. 
To  thla  ti  I  iraM  the  state  of  Israel,  by  Tlrtue 
of  its  own  tatareat  and  for  piirely  objective 
reasons,  can  asmi  as  a  powerful  catalytic 
agent.  Hera  ag^tn  the  basic  Interests  of 
Ivacl  are  m  full  dynamic  hannfony  with  those 
<tf  a  oonatructlve  world  pcaee. 

Fourth  and  last,  Israel's  demonstration  of 
the  coexistenoe  within  Its  national  frame- 
work of  divergent  economic  sjrstema  and 
waya  of  life.  This  unlqtie  diversity  In  unity 
Is  a  feature  of  the  Jewish  reconstruction  ef- 
•ott  IB  rtlialllii  which  has  as  yet  received 
amnt  Bttantkm  from  the  morlA  outside. 
Two  basic  principles  have  governed  the  so- 
cial ^nrf  economic  evolution  of  the  new 
Jewiah  aodeCy :  first,  the  complete  social  self- 
deurai&Hitlaa  of  the  settler — that  Is.  his 
neuilum  to  cteoaa  a  f«m  of  social  life  which 
accords  with  his  Ideas;  second,  the  freedom 
of  economic  enterprise.  Individual  and  col- 
lective. As  a  result,  a  structure  has  been 
built  up  and  Is  steadily  growing  wherein 
difTerent  typea  of  production  and  owner- 
on  aide  by  side,  from  the  ultra- 
•ad  indlvidiialist  to  the  ultra- 
and  coUectlvist.  with  various  In- 

typea  In  between.     In  the  proc- 

•■a  of  peikcefal  growth  the  different  forms 
■iMde  into  each  other  and  replace  one 
■BBlher  aa  In  a  living  tissue.  The  founda- 
ttooi  of  this  soclai  order,  thus  characterized 
by  •  aymfaloBts  of  socialism  and  capitalism, 
van  Irxnly  laid  »n  the  period  preceding  our 
tedepeodence.  They  wUl  be  retained  and 
atrengthened  within  the  framework  of  the 
Mate.  The  new  state  democracy  will  safe- 
gnard  these  essential  freedoms  while  sub- 
ordlaatlng  them  to  the  national  purposes 
of  tha  state,  to  its  acclal  principles  and  Its 

•teaaaai  aatf  ftletluua  obtatnliig  m  Israel  as 
In  any  modem  society,  there  are  inherent 
In  this  system  tba  maktnga  of  a  social  peace. 
Thia  in  brief  oprene*  Israel's  tenets  and 
experience  in  grappling  with  the  problem  of 
peace.  But  It  would  be  unwarranted  to  pro- 
ject those  four  alaBifMits  to  the  world  scene 
and  expect  the  inmt  uw  iiiiiii  to  conform  to  the 
micrccosm.  The  results  achieved  by  Inter- 
«^>t«f  I  imajieinhln  in  Palestine  do  not 
^^MMMtnto  tb«  a^paelty  of  the  United  Na- 
I  to  settle  graver  conflicts  and  solve  prol>- 
I  of  wider  dimensions.    What  has  proved 

sive  In  the  case  of  Palestine  is  the  fact 

yuit  the  two  major  powers  which  stand  at 
the  opposite  extremes  of  the  world  arena  have 
alined  ti»«mi— ■»■■  broadlr  spaaktng  and  at 
least  at  cortate  afeMM,  ta  topport  of  tba  same 
policy.  Tet  thla  meklental  harmooy  does 
not  yet  seem  to  bsvw  established  a  precedent, 
and  the  fundamental  disharmony  between 
Uxs  two  contending   giants  continues. 

As  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  all  nations  pro- 
fess to  be  consecrated  to  that  high  objective. 
Tet  the  threat  of  war  grows  ominously.  It 
is  not  enough  merely  to  abjtire  and  repu- 
diate it.  The  accelerated  development  of 
bariiward  territories  and  the  removal  of  their 
worst  inequalities  would  certainly  make  for 
psatsr  contentment  and  therefor*  peace. 
TM   tbat    avenue   of  prograas   alone   by   no 

settles  the  immam.    Aa  such  coimtries 

elop  and  mature,  they  may  take  their 
in  one  of  the  two  warring  camps  Into 
which  the  world  i»  tiwtay  divided.  thMrel»y 
only  enlarging  the  aaopa  ot  the  conflict. 
Moreover,  the  eoafllct  Is  not  now  raging 
pno-.ai  <lv  in  the  backward  areas  of  the  globe. 
lu  cocJqjits  are  rather  locatati  In  tbe  world's 
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most  civilized 
country  of  Kurope 
for  the  mastery  c 
souls  are  sCraggllz^ 
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ment — the 
gent  social  systemi 
deed.   Is  the  crux 
duced  to  Its 
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ful  development  i 
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time  can  show 
Aa    long   as    they 
learn  to  live 
clash  will  be  ever 
live  together,  neit 
cannot  but  be 
ance  of  one 
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The  experience 
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solution.     Why 
of  different  systen^ 
Because  they  are 
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achievement     of 
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To  that  questic^ 
emphatic  afflrmat 
mon  purpose.     It 
kind.     The  comnKin 
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has  ceased  to  be 
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In  more  than  one 
a  struggle  Is  being  waged 
its  soul,  or  rather  two 
for  supremacy. 
back   to   the   fourth   ele- 
in  one  frame  of  dlver- 
and  outlooks.     Here,  In- 
of  the  problem.     For  re- 
the  problem  of 
a  the  problem  of  a  peace- 
two  distinct  social   and 
side  by  side.     Whether 
the  two  Is  possible  only 
prbvlded  humanity  survives. 
diverge,    and   unless   they 
the  threat  of  a  deathly 
present.     U  they  cannot 
ler  an  equilibrium,  which 
nor  the  preponder- 
over   the  other,   which 
ve,  can  avert  the  catas- 
questlon   Is  therefore: 
agree  to  coexist,  either 
sufch  time  as  they  will  merge 
)r  one  of  them  will  prevail 
evolution? 
Israel  does  not,  of  course, 
yet  It  offers  a  clue  to  its 
the  mutual  adjustment 
proved  feasible  In  Israel? 
^bordinated  to  and  united 
common    purpose — the 
national     salvation.     The 
eace  resolves  itself.  there- 
Is  there  a  common 
wHich  overrides  the  conflict 
vergent  political  systems? 
the  answer  must  be  an 
There  is  such  a  cora- 
ls the  salvation  of  man- 
denominator  of  human- 
.  and  compelling.     It  Is 
urge  to  survive.     War 
a  gamble  between  victory 
>er  ^arty.     It  spells  a  cer- 
for  both,  a  danger  of 
all.     Peace    and    survival 
sy^njrmcus.     Peace     is     no 
an  end.     It  is  an  end  in 
Itself.     The  hope  of  man- 
lies  In  the  common  real- 
deadly  peril.     Will  that  real- 
deeply  Into  the  mind    of 
ermine  conduct?     On  the 
duestlons  depend  the  peace 
he  future  of  mankind. 
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"I  am  not  sure  how  it  (the  fight  on  the 
labor  bill)  will  come  out,  but  of  this  you 
can  be  sure — the  House  will  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  directly  on  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  And  if  It  refuses  to  carry  out 
that  pledge  of  the  Democratic  platform,  then 
the  war  with  the  southerners  will  be  on." 

RXMINDKD    or    HISTORY 

Chatham  told  reporters:  "Representative 
HoLiFiELo's  guaranty  that  the  war  with  the 
southerners  will  be  on  reminds  me  of  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War. 

•When  the  hired  troops  of  the  North 
started  their  march  through  Dixie,  they  were 
met  by  pjatriots  who  were  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  fireside.  Not  untU  overwhelming 
strength  was  mustered  was  the  South 
conquered. 

"If  General  Holcttkld  thinks  he  can  scare 
the  southerners  by  his  threats  I  hope  they 
will  accept  the  challenge. 

"The  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  is  not  the 
question — the  point  is  that  General  Hou- 
FiXLD  controls  about  100  administration 
Democrats  by  his  own  admission  who,  upon 
his  commaad.  will  attack  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  at  his  bidding. 

"I  suggest  that  we  of  the  South  not  only 
accept  the  challenge  but  would  remind  the 
general  to  read  the  particulars  of  the  Battle 
of  Manassas — known  in  the  South  as  Bull 
Run." 

HoLiFiKLO  was  not  available  for  comment. 


National  Health  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HEUER 

OF  NTW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28,  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  thoughtful  edito- 
rials I  have  seen  recently  on  the  subject 
of  national  health  insurance  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Post  of  April  21. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  it  in  the  Congressional  Record, 

HEALTH   OF  A  NATION 

As  President  Truman  prepares  to  announce 
his  views  on  a  national  health-insurance 
program,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  rapidly 
some  of  the  main  features  of  the  controversy. 

Most  probably  the  President  will  urge  a 
sweeping  measure  covering  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  prescriptions,  glasses,  artifl- 
clal  limbs,  etc.  He  will  probably  urge  am- 
plification of  the  old  Murray- Wagner -Dlngell 
bill  to  provide  for  hospital  construction,  and 
medical  training  and  research.  This  broad 
program  would  be  financed  by  pay-roll  de- 
ductions and  employer  contributions. 

As  matters  stand  today  about  40  percent 
of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  have  no 
full-time  health  departments.  According  to 
some  estimates  this  fact  alone  results  in 
200,000  needless  deaths  every  year.  Conse- 
quently no  one  directly  opposes  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  should 
move  in  and  help.    The  question  Is.  how? 

AFL  and  CIO  leaders  are  uncompromis- 
ingly behind  a  national  health-Insurance 
program  of  the  broadest  and  fullest  type. 
Leading  the  opposition  is  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  which  has  $3,500,000  to 
spend.  To  the  AMA.  the  administration  pro- 
poses socialized  medicine,  a  term  which 
is  a  bandy  smear  for  anything  which  might 
bring  down  the  cost  of  illness  or  lessen  the 
AMA's  power  to  push  doctors  around. 

The  AMA  actually  wants  a  pauper's  law. 
That  Is,  they  want  the  Federal  Oovernment 
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to  put  up  the  money  to  expand  existing  vol- 
untary programs.  In  other  words,  If  you 
can't  afford  to  Join  a  hospital  plan,  let  the 
Government  pay  your  dues  for  you.  Or.  in 
still  other  words,  let  the  Government  support 
anything  which  the  AMA  can  control;  let 
the  Government.  In  fact,  create  a  Federal 
Htealth  Department  with  an  AMA-con trolled 
M.  D   in  charge  of  it. 

The  Republican  scheme  is  even  franker. 
It  proposes  a  §380.000,000  expenditure  the 
first  year  which  would  be  a  charity  system 
pure  and  simple — a  straight  dole  to  people 
who  can't  pay  doctors  and  hospitals  at  pres- 
ent rates. 

Certainly,  we  want  to  give  the  pHXjr  all  the 
help  they  need.  But  the  problem  of  im- 
proving national  health  is  deeper  than  any 
question  of  poor  relief.  Any  Nation-wide 
health  program  worth  having  should  be  one 
that  is  good  for  everybody.  The  maximum 
number  of  people  should  belong  to  it. 

The  AMA  and  Republican  schemes  are 
both  programs  for  keeping  the  costs  high 
and  putting  anyone  who  can't  meet  them  on 
a  sort  of  dole.  Much  more  sensible  and  in- 
finitely more  democratic  is  a  program  to 
bring  the  charges  down,  not  only  for  the 
poor  but  for  everyone  else,  through  an  In- 
surance program  with  the  widest  possible 
membership. 

And  back  of,  and.  In  some  senses,  more 
important  than  the  cure  of  the  Illness  of 
any  Individual.  Is  Nation-wide  aid  for  med- 
ical research,  for  more  and  better  hospitals, 
for  more  and  better  medical  schools.  That 
type  of  program  would  lift  the  level  of  public 
health  by  a  pooling  of  all  the  Nation's 
resources. 


Tbe  Panama  Canal 


}n6gt  Learned  Hand 

■  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES' 

Thwrsday,  AprU  28,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  28.  It  is 
a  brief  but  deserving  tribute  to  a  fine 
man,  an  excellent  Judge: 

I.ZABNED    HANDS    40    TKAkS 

Per  40  years  Judge  Learned  Hand  has 
graced  the  Federal  bench,  almost  a  quarter- 
century  of  this  expanse  on  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals.  The  anniversary  had  its  special 
observances,  such  as  the  dinner  of  his  former 
law  clerks.  But  the  stimulation  of  Judge 
Hand  has  been  euch  that  it  stands  alone 
VitlMHit  formal  recognition.  His  quality  is 
ptfvaaive;  as  a  man.  judge,  and  spokesman 
of  the  American  Ideal,  his  endiurlng  contri- 
bution is  unique.  The  law  is  iiis  medium, 
but  more  than  that.  Judge  Hand  is  the  artist 
and  philosopher  adcUng  his  own  ennobling 
strain  to  the  national  character.  Prom  him 
has  come  the  constant  statement  of  truth 
as  he  saw  It.  for  others  to  be  guided  and 
Inspired.  Thla  is  far  more  than  being  a 
Judge:  It  tranaforms  legalism  into  a  superior 
leadership. 

Judge  Hand  Is  a  man  In  marveloxis  accord 
with  himself  and  the  universe.  A  few  years 
ago  he  had  the  notion  that  he  might  like  to 
be  a  physicist  if  his  span  could  be  knowingly 
repeated,  but  at  the  age  of  77.  Judge  Hand 
thinks  that  he  probably  would  repeat  his 
career.  As  he  says.  "The  longer  I've  been 
with  the  law.  the  better  I  like  it."  And  for 
this  statement  an  untold  number  of  people, 
perhaps  even  those  who  never  beard  Judge 
Hands  name,  can  ba  grateful  lot  his  great 
and  good  influence. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  am  including  a  thrilling 
and  gripping  article  written  by  Josephine 
Crisler  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  last  week,  April  23.  1949, 

I  have  known  this  charming  writer 
for  many  years.  Endowed  with  a  great 
brain,  she  is  the  mother  of  three  splen- 
did sons  and  the  widow  of  a  fine  and 
capable  Federal  Government  executive. 
She  has  written  an  article  which  has 
excited  the  interest  of  people  through- 
out the  Nation.  Would  tliat  we  had  more  . 
Josephine  Crisiers  in  the  world. 

The  Senator  mentioned  in  this  article 
without  formal  de.signation  Is  my  senior 
Senator,  Senator  Kenntth  McKkllar.  of 
Tennessee,  now  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  United  Sta'tes  Senate.  You  will 
be  interested  to  read  this  story.  It  should 
reveal  to  you  the  quick  and  useful  mind 
and  soul  of  a  man  who  hsis  done  so  much 
for  Tennessee,  the  South,  and  the  coun- 
try. The  Senator  has  served  longer  than 
any  other  man  now  sitting  in  the  Senate. 
In  all  of  the  years  of  his  marvelous  ac- 
tivity, he  has  never  failed  for  1  day  to 
do  something  for  his  fellow  man  and  for 
the  country  he  loves.  This  story  gives 
but  one  incident  out  of  a  rich  and  full 
public  service. 

I    SAVED    THE    PAIfAMA    CAHAL 

(By  Josephine  Crlsler) 
No  more  fitting  description  of  housework 
was  ever  made  than  that  classic  by  a  cleaning 
woman  who  said  of  life.  "It's  so  sort  of 
daily."  The  monotony  creates  a  lurking  fear 
that  you  are  growing  stale.  Perhaps  that  is 
whv,  between  doing  dishes  and  defrosting  the 
refrigerator.  I  amuse  myself  with  those  quiz 
columns  like  Increase  Your  Word  Power.  Test 
Your  Horse  Sense,  and  How's  Your  I.  Q.? 
They  take  less  time  than  crossword  puzides 
and  the  score  Is  occasionally  reasurring. 
For  Instance,  If  you  know  9  out  of  10,  you 
are  "superior,"  8  is  "excellent."  and  so  on 
down  to  "good"  and  "fair."  One  day  I  got 
all  10  right  and  discovered  I  was  a  "genius." 
I  went  around  for  nearly  an  hour  feeling 
like  a  member  of  the  tntelllgentsla.  It 
seemed  a  scrt  of  pity  that  such  an  intel- 
lect had  to  be  subjected  to  the  steam  of  a 
pressure  cooker,  the  vapor  of  scalding  dish- 
water, and  the  dust  of  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
Then  the  rice  boiled  over. 

But  the  thrill  of  being  a  temporary  genius 
was  nothing  to  compare  with  the  spine- 
tingling  discovery  that  I  had  saved  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  Imow  it  sounds  fantastic, 
but  before  you  wire  me  the  name  of  your 
favorite  psychiatrist,  hang  on  until  I  get 
that  documentary  proof  out  of  the  desk 
drawa  and  lU  teU  you  how  It  happened. 

First,  I  ought  to  explain  that  I  am  Just  a 
Washington  housewife  whose  husband— a 
former  Insurance  executive — had  been  In  the 
Government  for  more  than  a  doeen  years 
prior  to  his  death  a  short  time  ago.  You 
never  heard  of  me  before  and  probably  never 
will  again.  The  only  thing  you  might  re- 
member about  me  is  that  if  the  little  Dutch 
boy  who  put  his  finger  in  the  dike  and  there- 
by saved  his  country  from  inundation  were 


alive  today,  he  and  I  could  hold  a  conven- 
tion In  a  telephone  booth. 

My  story  begins  in  1988.  about  that  ttme 
of  year  when  the  children  were  busy  cram- 
ming for  exams.  The  spring  semester,  when 
term  papers  and  finals  are  the  paramctmt 
interests,  would  soon  be  at  hand.  We  had 
two  sons  in  college  thet  year,  and  one  in 
Jimlor  high.  I  was  glad  they  were  too  ab- 
sorijed  to  notice  how  preoccupied  their 
father  had  become  He  had  been  like  that 
for  months  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  he  was 
finding  It  harder  each  day  to  be  his  normaUy 
cheerful  self. 

Of  coxirse.  17  weeks  is  a  long  time  to  stand 
up  under  the  strain  of  being  laoUited  and 
completelv  ignored.  Thoae  of  ycu  who  have 
never  worked  for  the  Government  and  are 
unfamiliar  with  that  type  of  hazing  wUl  re- 
quire a  little  background  to  make  ycu  under- 
stand. This  was  the  first  time  it  had  hap- 
pened to  John,  and  It  seemed  so  Incredible 
that  we  couldn't  believe  it  ourselves. 

You  see.  my  husband  had  been  with  the 
same  Federal  agency  tor  2^   years.     It  was 
one  of  the  largest  ever  Uy  be  organized,  and 
he  had  played  an  imvxirtant  part  in  setting 
it  up.    It  was  his  first  experience  with  Oov- 
ernment and  he  had  given  It  aU  he  had.    For 
more  than  a  year  he  had  worked  untU  mid- 
night or  after,  and  spent  every  waking  hour 
devising  means  to  do  the  Job  quicker  and  for 
less  money.    One  night  he  and  his  adminis- 
trative assistant  discovered   they   h&d  saved 
$11,000,000  on  one  operation,  and  they  were 
elated.     That  is.  until  the  next  day.  when 
his  secretary,  who  was  an  old  hand,  laughed 
and  said.  "That's  a  sure  way  to  be  out  of  a 
Job.    No  one  In  this  man's  Government  wanU 
to  hear  about  doing  anything  for  less  money. 
They  want  the  boys  who  can  spend  more. 
You  won't  last  long  If  you  mention  the  word 
'economy.'  "    But  Johns  experience  in  a  bus- 
iness where  elQciency  and  economy  had  been 
practically  synonymous  was  too  recent  to  be 
shed  lightly,  and  he  persisted  In  his  efforts  to 
get  the  Job  done  wittiout  waste  and  delay. 
In  his  office  there  were  two  steuogriphers, 
an  admlnisUative  assistant  and  a  desk  plied 
high  with  papera.     Both  phones  rang  con- 
stantly, and  the  eecretaiy  kept  a  Jug  of  cof- 
fee and  brought  him  a  sandwich  on  daya 
when  he  felt  he  shouldn't  leave  for  lunch. 
The  men  who  administered  the  act  sent  peo- 
ple in  to  see  him  in  a  steady  stream,  for  there 
were  approximately  35.000  Jobs  to  be  filled. 

Then  there  was  a  change  at  the  top.  The 
chairman  of  the  agency  was  replaced  by  one 
of  the  other  members.  The  new  chairman 
had  lots  of  friends  who  had  to  be  put  on 
the  pay  roll.  Many  of  them  immeOiately 
began  to  use  the  time  of  a  much- needed 
stenographer,  the  resources  of  the  agency 
and  their  first  experience  In  tlie  Government 
as  a  means  of  getting  their  doctorates.  Lota 
of  books  were  written  on  Government  time 
with  the  use  of  Govemmenv  stenographers. 
No  one  seemed  to  think  it  was  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, but  to  comparative  newcomers  like  us. 
It  did  seem  a  little  Irregular.  Also,  a  lot  of 
aliens  were  beginning  to  be  recommended  as 
consultants. 

Among  his  other  duties,  my  husband  was 
chairman  of  the  personnel-selection  com- 
mittee handling  top  Jobs.  This  seemed  to 
worry  him  no  end.  Often  he  would  say  to 
me,  "I  don't  know  where  all  these  peculiar 
p>eople  are  coming  from.  Few  of  them  speak 
English,  most  of  them  need  a  bath,  and  all 
seem  to  have  degrees,  dandruff  and  a  starry 
look.  But  there's  a  great  deal  of  high-up 
pressure  to  put  them  on  and  find  work  for 
them  to  do." 

In  the  course  of  these  Interviews,  my  hus- 
band had  evidently  made  the  mistake  of 
asking,  "Are  you  an  American  citizen?"  and 
"If  not,  do  you  intend  to  take  nut  your  first 
papers?"  Tbe  invariable  answer  to  both 
quaations  was  an  indignant  "certainly  not." 
But  dupite  his  objections  and  the  existing 
Civil  Service  Regulations,  they  got  on  tna 
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to 
lUent. 
a  fUe  on 
It  later  to  ex- 
iMBOved  It. 
«o  be  laid 
been  a  bee- 
ttoaa  a  jtmr,  aurMeuly  became 
isolated.  Day  after  day  be  sat 
wtth  setiitn^  to  do.  Tbe  Iron  curtain  Is  not 
new.  and  be  was  definitely  bebind  It.  It  was 
ttae  old  dogiKMHe  technique,  effectively  de- 
itgned  to  iwike  a  men  quit  in  disgust. 

Moat  men  can't  endure  It  for  long,  and  it 
Is  a  frightful  strain  on  even  the  stoutest - 
hearted,  but  John  stuck  It  out  grimly  for  17 
eickentng  weeks — sickening  because  he  felt 
ke  was  betas  paid  money  money  be  had  not 
earned.  Not  even  the  memory  of  the  days 
and  nights  and  Sundays  he  and  his  staff  bad 
worked — sometimes  completely  around  the 
clock — seemed  to  ease  that  awful  feeling  of 
taking  money  be  had  not  worked  for. 

When  tiie  doghouse  technique  fails,  there 
always  rematna  the  coup  de  grice  employed 
by  eertaln  bureaucrats  who  want  to  get  rid 
flf  an  oSciat — the  job  can  always  be  abolished. 
And.  of  course,  set  up  again  with  another 
occupant  and  a  different  title.    So  they  did. 

Any  long-time  Government  employee — or. 
for  that  matter,  any  seasoned  Waahingtcn 
taxi  driver— «an  tell  you  there  Is  nothing 
about  abolishing  a  ]ob  one  day  and 
it  up  agntn  the  next.  It's  a  routine 
practice  In  Government  circles.  The  tech- 
nique la  as  MHnmon  aa  featherbeddlng  or  ex- 
pense-account pcuJdlng. 

Wh«n  they  finally  gave  the  coup  de  gr4ce  to 
John.  It  was  something  of  a  relief  to  us  both. 
The  strain  sr.d  uncertainty  were  over.  We 
told  each  other  we  were  glad.  Ee  would  find 
something  better  before  long.  His  work  was 
known  and  had  attracted  favorable 
It.  CXher  a9;enctes  were  being  set  up 
•ad  lie  vrmki  be  needed.  So  the  round  of  the 
afenctos  began.  AlB»ost  every  day  there  was 
a  new  possibility,  a  new  hope.  It  looked 
Ing  for  a  while,  as  men  who  knew  bis 
ities  pasaed  his  file  from  one  to  the 
other.  But  alwavs.  when  it  reached  the 
highest  level,  someone  had  been  tipped  off 
not  to  put  him  on.  It's  a  very  cloee-knlt 
corporation,  the  Govertunent.  Old  pals,  old 
school  ties,  the  bright  boys  who  share  the 
same  philosophy  can  do  a  lot  with  a  tele- 
phone or  a  knowing  look.  The  first  few  weeks 
we  were  not  discouraged,  but  finally  the  pat- 
tern was  unmistakable. 

Savings  dwindle  fast  when  nothing  Is  com- 
ing in.  School  was  almost  over  and  I  was 
bej^nnlng  to  get  panicky.  Could  the  boys 
go  back  to  college?  Were  we  going  to  fall 
tlMm  at  this  Important  time  of  their  lives? 
One  day  I  read  of  the  suicide  of  a  man  who 
had  been  replaced  \n  that  same  agency  by 
tbe  tisual  process  of  having  hU  Job  abolished. 
That  did  it.  Suddenly  I  was  mad  enough 
to  chew  up  a  nail  and  spit  out  a  bos  of 
tacks.  And  t)<bt  then  I  knew  I  was  going 
to  find  the  answer  to  something  that  was 
troubling  me.  I  went  to  tbe  only  place  I 
«0QH  to  Bsk  about  it— the  oOoe  at  a  Smator 
trom  my  home  State. 

One  of  the  sscreiaries  in  that  oAds  wm  a 
cbafmlng  woman  who  sssaasii  happy  to  sse 
me.  We  sat  down  "There  la  fn»it^*«»"g  on 
your  miacL"  sha  aaut.  — "*"f_ 


dees 

not 


"Tes,"  I  agreed 
answer.    Let  me 
tlon.     You  are 
woman  who  has 
secretary  and  ai 
ycu  tell  me  thli 
country,  would 
si  tlon  with  the 
In  competition 

"Certainly  not 

"Well,  why 
those  who  are 
tentlon  of 
law  against  it?' 

"There   must 
Ing.     "Ill    find 
the  teleplione  atid 
Reference  Servl 
The  man  on  ttie 
look    it    up   and 
chatted   for   abqut 
phone  rang  and 
no  such  law. 

S'rie    couldn't 
must  be  full  of 
she  remarked  gr  miy. 

I  told  her  of 
Senator  In    1931 
ment  on  the 
where  my 
"Relatively 
as  many  fen 
of  the  others, 
files  In  a 

My   Senator 
but  she  would 
moment  he 
later   learned 
discover   that 
couldn't  believe 
Fortunately,  my 
prlatlona  Comm 
that  time  of 
pnatlon  for  the 


"and  I've  got  to  find  the 

begin  by  asking  you  a  qiies- 

in  Intelligent,  good-looking 

proved  herself  a  competent 

expert  stenographer.     Will 

:   If  you  went  to  a  foreign 

;  ou  expect  to  get  a  good  po- 

[overnment  of  that  country 

nth  Its  citizens?" 

she  said. 

our  Government  employ 

citizens  and  have  no  In- 

becoiilng  citizens?     Is  there  no 


fe  low 
busba  nd 


thai  particular 


molass  Es 


ret  irned. 
t  lat 


yeu" 


Sent  tor 


tak 


ent 

they  get.  had 
out.     It  lnvarla|)ly 
new  fiscal  year 
dav  of  July 

Well,  the 
It  to  his  attention 
something  aboui^ 
like  it  any  bettei 
Senator  talks 
are  an  Amertcah 
even  though  yoi  i 
wife,  you  can 
face  to  face.    Aa 
no  one  can  take 
people  it  belong  t 
the  Congress  la 
abolished. 

And  so  my 
everything  you 
you  can't — went 
do  something 
Introduced  a 
the  departmentii 
number  of 
suit  was  startling 
to  the  contrary 
10.000  aliens 

As  I  bavo  already 
•nt     " 

So  the  Senator 
in  part:  "No 
talned  In  this 
expended  shall 
tlon  of  any 
Statee     * 

dtlaen  of  the  United 
tng  eligible  for 
ration  of  intension 
who  owes  aJ 

The  usual  lotiby 


oOcae  deAc  ency 


pat 
att 
le 
offlctr 


tlon.  would 
UmHUI  to 


Ooagreaimi 
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be,"   she    answered,    frown- 
out."     And    slie   picked   up 
asked  for  the  Legislative 
of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
other  end  said  he  would 
call    her    right    back.      We 
10   minutes.     Then   the 
the  report  was  in.     We  had 

believe    it.      "The    agencies 
Fascista  and  Communists. " 


conversation  with  another 
In  response  to  my  corn- 
travelers  in  the  agency 
worlced.  be  had  observed, 
there  are  perhaps  not 
agency  aa  in  some 
rhey  have  swarmed  in  like 

barrel." 
'  ras   In    committee    meeting, 
rail  It  to  his  attention  the 
and  let  me  know.     I 
he.   too,    was   aghast   to 
there    was   no   such    law.     He 
it.    He  had  it  checked  again. 
Senator  was  on  the  Appro- 
ttee — he  still  la — and  It  was 
for  the  deficiency  appro- 
independent  ofBces.  which  In 
means  that  the  Independ- 
always  spend  more  than 
<  ome  up   for   another  hand- 
happens  Just  before  the 
begins,  which  is  on  the  Ist 


Wllch 


thanked  me  for  bringing 
He   said   he   would   do 
it,  and  quickly.     He  didn't 
than  I  did.    And  when  your 
that,  it  makes  you  glad  you 
It's  good  to  know  that 
are  only  an  obscure  house- 
to  a  United  Utates  Senator 
long  as  that  situation  exists, 
this  country  away  from  the 
to,  no  matter  who  tells  you 
a  disgrace  and  ought  to  be 


a  nator- 


Seaate 


— who  has  been  called 
can  print  and  some  things 
to  work.    He  said  he  would 
qfilckly.  and  he  did.    First,  he 
resolution  calling  upon 
and  agencies  to  report  the 
in  their  employ.     The  re- 
Civil-service  regulations 
notwithstanding,  well  over 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll, 
explained,  the  independ- 
biil  was  then  pending, 
led  a  rider  to  it  which  said, 
of  any  appropriation  Con- 
or authorized  hereby  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  compensa- 
or  employee  of  the  United 
unless  such  a  person  is  a 
States     •     •     •     or  be- 
Itlstenshlp  has  filed  a  decia- 
to  become  a  citizen  or 
ce  to  the  United  States." 
— that  Is.  the  agency  offl- 
smoothies — hand  picked  to 
en   and   influence  legisla- 
y  have  swarmed  up  on 
mea:>ure.    But  unhap* 


plly  for  them,  they  were  caught  In  a  legisla- 
tive trap.  Their  deficiency  bill,  rider  and 
all.  had  to  pass,  and  quickly.  They  had  to 
have  that  money,  no  matter  what,  because  It 
was  already  obligated  or  spent. 

A  day  or  two  later,  the  Senator's  secretary 
telephoned  me,  "Go  ahead  and  h.'ive  a  good 
cry.  The  conferees  have  agreed,  the  Senate 
and  House  have  concurred,  and  our  little 
rider — God  bless  it — is  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  affected  agencies  and  the  never-glve- 
America-a-break  group  screamed  to  high 
heaven.  They  said  the  usual.  It  was  reac- 
tionary, undemocratic,  and  discriminatory. 
But  the  jig  was  up.  And  what's  more,  it  set 
up  a  chain  reaction.  Other  legislators, 
alerted  to  our  threatened  safety,  attached 
alien  restrictions  to  the  appropriations  for 
other  agencies.  About  30  days  later  the  mili- 
tary and  defense  establishments,  including 
the  Panama  Canal,  were  covered  by  similar 
riders. 

Government  reporters  predicted  that  only  a 
sprinkling  of  Federal  employees  would  be 
affected.  No  one — not  even  the  Senator, 
much  less  I — was  prepared  for  what  hap- 
pened. That  phrase  "no  part  of  any  appro- 
priation •  •  •  shall  he  used  to  pay"  la 
pure  magic.  Guess  what?  In  Washington 
they  went  out  In  droves.  But  that  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  exodus  from 
arsenals,  navy  yards,  depots,  airfields,  labora- 
tories, experimental  research  and  social 
agencies.  Hundreds  went  out  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Norfolk." Savannah,  Galveston.  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Portland.  Seattle, 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  It  was  estimated  that 
a  total  of  10.000  aliens,  predominant y  Japa- 
nese. German,  and  Russian,  were  discharged 
or  resigned. 

Less  than  4  years  later  we  were  at  war. 
One  day  while  John  was  at  a  staff  confer- 
ence at  the  Pentagon,  a  group  of  officers  were 
berating  the  Congress  In  general  and  mj  Sen- 
ator in  particular.  After  all.  it's  the  delight- 
ful prerogative  of  Americans  to  gripe.  But 
when  each  In  turn  had  expressed  some  typi- 
cal military  tribute  such  as  "He's  a  first  class, 
revolving  so-and-so,"  one  very  senior  officer 
remarked  gravely,  "Gentlemen,  you  can  say 
what  you  please,  but.  in  my  opinion,  we  have 
that  Senator  to  thank  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  Panama  Canal  today." 

That  first  little  rider  became  law  10  years 
ago.  It's  pretty  much  the  same,  except  that 
over  the  past  decade  it  has  grown  longer  and 
stronger,  with  penalties  attached.  The  1948 
version  reads  like  this: 

"Unless  otherwise  specified  and  until  July 
1.  1949,  no  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  used 
to  pay  the  compensation  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  unless  such  person  (1)  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  (2)  Is  a  person 
In  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  who,  being 
eligible  for  citizenship,  has  filed  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  such  date,  or  (3)  Is 
a  person  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United 
States :  Provided,  That  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  an  affidavit  signed  by  any  such  per- 
son shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  requirements  of  this  section  with 
regard  to  his  status  have  been  complied  with : 
Provided  further,  That  any  person  making  a 
false  affidavit  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•4,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  I 
year,  or  both."  All  of  which  may  sound  high- 
ly legalistic,  but  It's  sheer  romance  to  me. 
To  have  had  even  a  small  part  In  such  legis- 
lation is  the  answer  to  a  housewife's  prayer. 

If  you  want  to  read  it  for  yourself,  you 
will  find  It  on  page  19.  title  II,  general  pro- 
visions, section  202,  of  Public  Law  401. 

Aa  long  as  it  remains  a  law,  I  feel  I've  still 
got  my  finger  In  the  dike.  Maybe  women 
ought  to  get  mad  more  often. 
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Tliomas  Jefferson:  Apostle  of  Liberty 


EiCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NFW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  28.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal American  on  April  13,  1949,  and  in 
other  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast: 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON:    APOSTlf  OF  LIBERTT 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

"Except  the  Lord  built  the  house. 

They  labor  In  vain  that  build  it." 

—Psalms  127:1 

Greatness  Is  the  essence  of  Immortality. 
Its  reach  is  from  horizon  to  horizon.  Its 
power  fills  the  heart  with  music  from  the 
spheres. 

Such  a  man  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
was  the  third  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  salute  the  two  hundred  and  sixth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  We  revere  his  memory. 
We  worship  at  his  shrine.  We  rejoice  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  achievements.  He  was  the 
eloquent  aposUe  of  liberty.  He  was  the 
father  of  our  democracy. 

Jefferson  was  one  of  the  greatest  humani- 
tarians of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most liberators  of  the  human  spirit.  He  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  exponents  of  Ameri- 
canism. He  was  one  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  Republic.  His  fame  walks  In  the 
pathway  of  the  stars.  His  name  is  too  great 
for  any  one  nation,  too  noble  for  any  gener- 
ation. His  life  was  as  pure  as  the  golden 
stream  of  the  dawning  sun.  His  friendship 
for  mankind  was  as  deep  as  the  ocean.  His 
faith  in  the  people  was  the  philosophy  of  hU 
life,  the  touchstone  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
mentor  of  his  actions.  He  dedicated  his 
power  to  the  common  good  of  all  mankind. 

Aristotle  taught  that  man  was  a  social 
animal. 

Jesus  taught  thi  moral  virtues  of  man  and 
his  relation  to  God. 

Jefferson  taught  man  his  proper  place  In 
society.  He  opened  the  windows  into  the 
souls  of  all  humanity, 

Jefferson  fought  his  battles  with  his  pen 
and  not  with  the  sword. 

Jefferson  inspired  men  by  the  humility  of 
his  greatness,  by  the  Inherent  trust  in  Divine 
Providence,  and  by  the  Ineffable  belief  In 
human  brotherhood.  He  gave  liberty  and 
Its  heroes  the  Bible  of  American  freedom — 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  wrote 
the  words  which  became  marching  armies 
for  freedom.  He  wrote  the  preamble  which 
set  forth  the  truth  that  governments  derive 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  He  wrote  the  undying  expression 
that  every  citizen  is  entlUed  to  the  im- 
aUenable  rights  of  life,  Uberty.  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

"All  men  are  created  free  and  equal." 
These  words  are  the  foundation  stones  of 
good  government.  These  are  the  words  of 
the  apostle  of  man. 

Jefferson  named  for  himself  his  own  pass- 
port to  Immortality  when  he  wrote  his  own 
epitaph.  It  is  Inscribed  upon  the  monument 
that  rises  from  his  grave  at  MontioeUo, 
"Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence, of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious 
freedom,  and  father  of  the  University  oi 
Virginia." 

Here  Is  no  boast  of  offices  he  held.  Here  is 
no  boast  of  honors  he   bore.     H«e  Is  re- 
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corded  In  utter  simplicity  a  man's  Innate 
greatness — the  three  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  his  crowning  glory — human  Uberty. 
religious  freedom,  public  education. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  Is  truly  a 
declaration  of  dependence  on  God.  It  is  the 
substance  of  oiur  Government.  It  is  the  In- 
sUtence  of  the  God-given  character  of  the 
rights  of  man.  It  Is  the  soul  that  gives  Amer- 
ica its  breath  of  life.  It  was  to  save  that 
soul  that  we  engaged  In  global  conflict. 

"Eternal  vigUance  Is  the  price  of  Uberty." 
It  has  echoed  through  the  yeai-s.  Its  wisdom 
shovUd  be  heeded  now.  It  shoiUd  be  en- 
graved upon  our  hearts.  It  should  be  framed 
and  hung  on  the  walls  of  our  homes.  It 
should  be  carved  in  the  archways  over  the 
doors  of  our  schools.  It  should  be  read  and 
reread  In  every  pulpit  and  public  place.  It 
should  be  taught  to  our  chUdren  through- 
out the  land. 

Today  many  European  countries  Ue  pros- 
trate under  the  brutal  heels  of  CommuuisUc 
tyranny.  Today  communism  challenges  de- 
mocracy aU  over  the  world.  The  supreme 
Issue  that  challenges  every  American  is, 
"Shall  we  preserve  our  American  way  of  life 
among  liberty-loving  people,  or  shall  we  per- 
mit liberty  to  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth?" 

Today  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  calls  for  the 
rededlcatlon  of  the  ideals  for  which  he  lived, 
for  which  he  fought  and  for  which  he 
wrought.  To  us  he  passed  the  torch.  Let  us 
consecrate  ourselves  to  tbe  principles  of  our 
sainted  forefathers.  Let  us  remember  that 
its  perpetuation  is  a  trust.  Let  us  remember 
that  upon  its  adherence  depends  the  happi- 
ness of  millions  who  owe  it  allegiance.  We 
must  be  strong  If  we  are  to  remain  free.  A 
weak  and  Irresolute  America  Is  a  threat  to 
our  liberty,  an  invitation  to  war.  A  strong 
and  resolute  America  Is  a  safeguard  to  our 
security,  a  guarantee  of  our  liberty.  May  the 
law  of  ovir  land  ever  rest  on  the  postulate  of 
the  law  of  God.    For  God's  law  means  peace. 

"He  is  immortal — only  he. 

Who  stands  for  right  unflinchingly 

On  watch  from  dark  to  dawn; 

By  God's  eternal  stars  he  steers.        • 

Nor  stays  the  storms  nor  falls  for  fears. 

For  truth  Is  truth,  a  thousand  years. 

God's  heroes  march  forever  on." 

Let  us  keep  America  a  free  land  for  free- 
men. 


The  Coast  Guard  Saves  Lives  and 
Scores  Again 


was  forced  to  ditch  and  Its  crew  of  four 
were  rescued  by  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Sebago  on  weather-station  duty: 
UwTTTD  States  Coast  Goabd, 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  27.  1949. 
Hon.  GoaooN  Canfuu), 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deas  Mb.  Camtielb:  You  undoubtedly 
noted  the  news  Item  that  a  C-47  MATS  plane 
flying  the  Atlantic  developed  engine  trouble 
and   was   farced   to  ditch   In   the   Atlantic. 
Fortunately  the  plane  was  able  to  proceed 
to  one  of  our  ships  on  Station  DOG  before 
landing.     The   pUot   made   a   good   lauding 
approximately    100    yards    from    the    Coast 
Guard   cutter   Sebago  and   the   plane   crew 
of  four  were  picked  up  by  a  motor  self-baUer 
from  the  cutter.     The  plane  sank  In  12  min- 
utes after  landing,  so  it  was  fortunate  that 
there  was  a  weather  ship  avaUable.     There 
were  no  passengers  on  the  plane  and  no  cas- 
ualties or  Injuries  to  the  crew  of  the  C-47. 
Station  DOG  Is  one  of  the  stations  occu- 
pied during  the  last  year  as  a  result  of  aug- 
menting the  ocean  weather  station  program. 
Knowing  of  your  great  Interest  In  this  pro- 
gram and  the  part  that  you  played  in  see- 
ing   that    the    funds    were    appropriated    to 
make  this  work  possible.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
call  this  Incident  to  your  attention.     I  think 
you  may  well  take  Justifiable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  you  had  a  major  part  In  the  sav- 
ing of  tour  lives  today. 
Sincerely, 

A.    C.    BUCHMOMO, 

Captain,  VSCG.  Chief,  Planning  and 
Control  Staff. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVffl 
Thursday.  Apnl  28.  1949 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Treasxiry-Post  OfBce  Appropriations  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  of  which  I  was 
chairman,  did  much  to  give  Impetus  to 
the  Coast  Guard  weather-station  pro- 
gram, a  program  now  being  encouraged 
by  the  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]. 

I  was  much  pleased  today  to  receive 
the  following  lettor  from  Capt.  A.  C. 
Richmond,  of  th«  Coast  Guard,  re- 
garding the  Uvea  saved  in  the  Atlantic 
tarly  Wednesday  morning  when  a  plan* 


House  Leader  McComiack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHtrSSTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Thursday,  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Lynn  Tele- 
gram-News. Lynn.  Mass.,  Sunday.  April 
17.  1949: 

MAGIC    OF    M'COBMACK 

The  holy  season  of  Easter  is  here  and  aa 
always  at  Easter  time.  House  Majority  Leader 
John  W.  McCoemack,  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives,  and  his  charming  wife 
and  helpmate,  Mrs.  McCormack,  are  again 
home  m  Massachusetts  with  their  number- 
less friends  and  well-wishers. 

The  press  of  the  Nation  has  again  ac- 
claimed the  leadership  of  Massachusetts' 
outstanding  citizen  for  his  effective  master- 
minding of  America's  most  Important  legis- 
lative position. 

Momentous  moments  arrive,  and  critical 
crises  come  but  Leader  McCormack  meeta 
them  head  qn.  Through  his  legislative 
magic,  what  at  one  time  appear  to  be  in- 
soluble problems.  flnaUy  go  through  the 
legislative  channels  smoothly  and  quietly 
and  become  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
our  govei|Mnental  processes. 

Down  through  the  years.  House  Leader  Mc- 
Cormack has  demonstrated  this  extraordi- 
nary abUlty  to  mold  public  opinion  and  to 
produce  legislation  which  meets  almost 
imanlmous  approval  of  Congress. 

During  the  hectic  years  of  the  depression. 
Congressman  McCormack  wm  alwaysln  the 
vanguard  of  our  progressive  govei  — *-• 
forces  that  were  seeking  remedial  li 
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to  cor*  tb*  lUs  whircb  produced  such  cUa- 

tms.  cUaaownifnMnt.  and  near  disaster. 

Wbea   W«rM  War    n,    vlUx    ita    tunaoU. 

aad  turtoulence.  tafok*  Vfoa  a  dia- 

vorM.  acatn  tlM  ■■gir  of  Uc- 

iBfeo  brtBg.  and  again  hii(t 

law  ondcr  Mb  goMiaea.    All  tbe  nec- 
ts  take  eare  of  buatnaaa. 
■  Mflltnn  othar  4I*- 
ly,  received 
of  MoObBKaeac  bi  the  legls- 
tettrv  baOa  at  oiir  Slational  Capital. 

W!th  ttie  fnd  at  World  War  n.  Hcmae 
Leader  McCcucacx  was  again  conTronted 
mttk  tBuaoBfarabte  raqxwata  for  hia  services 
iB  iknVttaidag  oat  our  postwar  economy. 
Jn  tuldiV.oa  to  otir  own  donriasttf  problems, 
rent  control,  bousing,  Tetenutt*  eare,  taxa- 
tion, and  so  fortb.  tbcre  came  a  cruatxing 
otf  kgMattnn  wIkw  objective  was 
to  foirther  the 
way  of  life. 
Tbas  as  tazM  goes  on.  President  Harry  S 
Ttxmian  ftnds  modest  lir.  McCoascACK  of 
Massarhnantti  as  bis  bast  bst  when  It  comes 
to  fsMlBg  things  done.  Utular  McCobixacx's 
dlrectkm.  tba  akl  to  Orescs  and  Turkey  bill. 
the  Marshall  plan  for  Kuropaaa  raUef.  the 

Admiaiatratkm  with 
as  dlraetor.  ths  Traaty  of  Rio 
with  Its  necessary  appropriations,  ss  an  aid 
to  kdail^bsric  solidarity  and  defense  cf 
South  Amsrkra.  and  now  tbe 
•making  WoKth  atlaiitia  Pack  with  its 
hog*  Mltlcsi  itHNr  |iip«w  ior  raarmament 
of  Europe  In  order  to  pnmtt  ttto  sprsad  of 
Marxian  communism  and  to  aontatn  SoTlet 
■oasto  wtthin  Its  own  territorial  domain, 
feava  all  baconia  part  and  parcel  of  the 
lagtslattT*  toordcn  that  our  own  John  W. 
McCoaMscx  kaa  had  to  ilMmtrtsr 

shooldsn  that  bavs  been  broad- 

fef  »  ymn  of  inlsllliiBm.  tol«Ms  lead- 

habtt  td  tn^stry  and  bis  In- 

dtrotloB  to  hl»  eoimtry.  to  his  Prssl- 

to  hi*  dattnil  wife 

MciOwMSfji.  at  MMMcbu- 

oas  of  Aatortea'S  gnat  laadwi  wad  a 

tt  Christian  genUaman. 

May  tto  HooaraMs  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mc- 

sajoy  thatr  waQ-aamad  and  wcil- 

Whsn  this  holy  Ksster  mason  nhall  havs 

to  an  snd  aad  Ifir.  and  Mrs.  McCor- 

hsv*  sgaln  returnad  to  take  ap  thalr 

MtoB's  Capitol,  tba  magie 

Sb*  Milodjr  at  MB.  Mv- 

wui  b«  remsmbcrsd  by  maaj.  mtny 

of    Massacbusatts    p*opls    wbo 

this    gr*«C    oottpla    aoiong    thalr 

So  to  Bouss  Laadar  snd  Mn.  John  W  Me* 
Cbrmaek.  «•  asf  happf  iMtor  to  ftm  both: 
mmt  Ogd  l»  fooi  to  yo«  aatf  apM*  hotn  of 

AtoMlM  Mid  ito  gitinaf  Mftf  h«*«  UM  bMMflt 
of  your  wlss  yuMMMa.  siriandld  aouiuMl,  snd 
the  extraoffdlaary  axampl*  of  Mtaroplary 
tiTUag  la  a  twuMsil  world. 


TW  Railroads  aad  Aawnca't  Fahtra 


EXTENSION  OW  PMMAPira 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxuioia 

Xn  THX  HOT7BI  or  MOBSBBITA'XTVXS 

Thursday.  Avrtt  28.  1$49 

Mr    CHURCH.    Mr    Speaker,  under 

leave:    Ui   extend   my    renuu-iu   la    tba 


Rbcord.  I 

an  article  by 


include  the  following  letter  and 
A  nbrose  W.  Benkert: 


The  Honorable 
Hovse  of 


Z3BAB  Ralph 
I  have  read  on 
thought  you 
la  anything  you 
plcttire.  wculd  c 

Kindest  reganfe 

Sincerely  yours. 


Chicago.  April  11,  1949. 
EiAiJ>a  E.  CHv-acH. 
Re  tresentatives , 

WashiTigton,  D.  C. 

Ilils  is  one  of  the  best  articles 

the  railroad  situation,  and 

mil  ;ht  be  interested.     If  there 

:au  do  to  help  the  railroad 

■rtainly  be  grateful. 


oped  under  free 
hensive,    efBcien 


cost  that  can  be 
This  is  vital  foi 


are  we  so  vitally 

Because   man 
other  means  of 


a  freight  train 
five  and  tislnf^ 
par  ton-mile 
would    take 
carrying  10  tons. 
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Tbb  RAiLaoAi  e  ajvd  Ajcssica's  FtrrnRC 
(By  An  brose  W.  Benkert) 
During  the  pa  it  100  years  we  have  devel- 
^terprise  the  most  compre- 
and  dependable  railroad 
plant  In  the  wti-Id.  It  prenMes  the  safest 
service  at  the  grsatest  speed  and  the  lowest 
found  anywhere  on  earth. 
America,  for  without  the 
railroads  our  futtire  would  be  dismal  indeed. 
Without  mass  ti  ansportatton  we  could  have 
no  mass  produci  Ion.  Industry  would  stag- 
»ould  be  paralyzed;  great  ci- 
ties would  di8lnt(  grate  and  our  ccmmon  wcll- 
balng  and  netior  al  unity  would  be  destroyed. 
Why  are  the  lailroads  so  essential  ?  Why 
dependent  upon  them? 
has  not  yet  developed  any 
transportation  for  the  mass 
movemant  of  fre  ght  and  the  mass  movement 
of  psople  even  i  >niotely  comparable  in  cost 
and  efficiency  to  power  on  wheels  applied  to 
cars  on  rails.    O  le  Diesel  locomotive  pulling 


9.000  tons  with  a  crew  of 
>ne  teaspoonful  of  fuel  oil 
the  observation.     It 
with    each    track 
to  duplicate  this  feat. 


■Mn, 
bral^t  sbuut 


dtstanca  of  IS'^j 
snd  child  in  the 
24  hours. 


n«lght  ratss 
by  tha  Intarstati 


Juat  last  Ttieflilay  here  in  New  York  City, 
tn  tha  prsss  announced :  "Long  Is- 
land Railroad  w1  as  fare  rise  to  stave  off  crl- 
In  its  decls  on.  tbe  Public  Service  Com- 
mlssloB  of  Jlcw    Tork  said: 

'aPba  stark  U  iu«  and  tbe  only  present 
cholea  sssnis  to  be:  Is  there  going  to  be 
railroad  tranapoi  tation  on  Long  Island  con- 
tinued and  Impf  }vad.  or  is  there  likely  to  be 
disintegration  a\  sarrlea,  confusion,  and  ra- 
calvershlp-/' 

Here  is  striking  evidence  Indeed  that  thars 
whatever  for  thU  railroad 
In  tha  transportlitlon  of  300^000  Loog  Island 
eommutars.  Ed>n  at  tba  inereasad  fares 
Ucfeati  will  cost  tha  xiser 
a  mlla  compared  with  local 
of  20  cents  a  mils. 
authorlztnK  hiKhi-r 
a  few  days 
dkmld  awaken 
to  Bupport  railroad 
itiun. 
Tbe  eommun  fceaewewent  ot  freight  serr- 
le«  la  tha  ton-nfla.  Last  yesr  th«  railroads 
700.000.000.000  ton-miles. 
447.000.000.000  in  1U20. 
The  avarafv  baidl  was  408  miles.  Por  every 
an  1  child  they  moved  a  ton  of 
6^0  mllas  in  1880,  and  over 
|7.  Diu-ing  the  next  24 
rm  illOTs  1,800,000,909 
tcm-mlles  of  fright,  equal  to  1  toil  for  s 
miles  for  e\-ery  man.  woman. 
United  States.  And.  In  the 
nearly  2,000,000  passengers 
will  ride  an  svsisga  of  OO  miles. 

Tha  cost  of  fr  tight  service  during  the  de- 
pression and  tb^ughout  the  war  was  less 
ton -mile,  and  even  today, 
leM  than  1  '4  csilts.  No  other  form  of  trans- 
portation can  remotely  compete  with  these 
chargee. 


about  1>4  eents 
taalcab  rates  tn 
Dasplta  tbe  beta^ 
fares, 

tbe 

p*»it 


ATB   OOMMTBCI   COMMIseiOH 

I  nd  paseenger  fnree  are  fixed 
Commerce  C'ummissiuu  uu. 


der  Federal  laws  requiring  a  rate  structure 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  an  efflcient  trans- 
portation system.  For  the  past  30  years  tbe 
has  substantially  met  thesie  re- 
It  is  mandated  to  do  so  In  the 
future.  This  iact.  snd  the  innate  cost  ad- 
vantage of  the  railroads  over  every  other 
form  of  transp<ntation  for  the  mass  move- 
ment of  goods  and  passengers,  are  the  two 
fundamental  bases  upon  which  rest  con- 
stantly improving  service  of  the  railroads  to 
future  America. 

In  doing  their  Job,  the  railroads  as  private 
enterprises  stand  on  their  own  feet  without 
any  Government  subsidy  whatever.  They 
will  continue  to  do  so.  This  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  America's  future.  Every  com- 
petitor of  the  railroads  is  subsidized  by  the 
American  taxpayer  in  one  form  or  another. 
Trucks  and  busses,  river  barges,  ocean  ship- 
ping and  air  lines  all  are  dependent  on  the 
taxpayer  tcx  their  continued  operation. 

Only  the  railroads  pay  their  own  way. 
Paradoxically,  their  taxes  are  used  to  sub- 
sidize their  competitors.  Railroads  carry  94 
percent  of  the  intercity  mail  and  receive  less 
than  the  air  lines  get  for  carrying  the  other 
6  percent. 

lAOJUMD  TAX  BtnUlEM 

In  1947.  out  of  every  dollar  received,  the 
railroads  paid  out  nearly  11  cents  (10.8)  in 
taxes.  This  amounted  to  nearly  11.000.000,- 
OOO  In  1947.  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  the  en- 
tire tax  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  important  to  America's  future. 

ADOinoini  AND  HS'rrEanrwTB 

In  the  11  years  ended  December  31.  1948, 
the  railroads  spent  over  $6,000,000,000  on  im- 
provements. Of  this,  over  11.000,000.000  was 
spent  m  1948.  This  In  addition  to  expendi- 
tures for  maintenance.  The  total  Invest- 
ment tn  Improvements  since  World  War  I 
exceeds  813.000.000.000.  This  restxlted  In  Im- 
proved efficiency  and  In  reduced  costs  to  the 
public. 

pafoaxAMCB 

For  each  person  In  the  United  States  tba 
railroads  perfc^rmed  the  equivalent  of  trana- 
pcMTtlng  one  ton  of  freight  the  following  dla* 


UiU* 

646 

1800 1,  ail 

1900. 1,  883 

WOO 8,  142 

1940 . 2,  851 

1944 8,  803 

1947 4,  B«T 

ratvATB  vnaoa  oovsaitMXMT  oFsaaTioN 
In  World  War  1,  Oovamment  oparatiun  of 
the  raUroads  ooat  tbe  Amerioan  taspayere 
•i.fli0,ooo,oo0-HMi  avwaffs  of  about  •2.000,000 
a  day,  althoogb  botb  ttolght  ratas  snd  paa- 
Bsnger  fares  ware  materially  tnorsaeed. 

During  World  War  11.  under  private  oper- 
ation, the  railroads  oost  the  taxpayer  nothing. 
Fislght  ratae  remained  at  prewar  levels  and 
paMsnger  farw  vera  advnncrd  but  siirhtly. 
In  tbe  4-year  period  (1940-46)  the  privately 
operated  ratlroade  actually  paid  the  Govern- 
ment 12,600,000  a  day  In  Federal  income 
taxea. 

I^*?.*"f  V^un  ^m^^  federal  control  Intq 
acoount,  the  I'Mefal  Govern iftfc?  "WSTneerly 
•4,500.000  a  day  better  off  under  private  op- 
eration m  World  War  n  than  under  Govern- 
ment operation  in  World  War  I. 

During  World  War  I,  under  Government 
operation,  passengers  paid  51  percent  more 
per  paseenger-mlle  and  shippers  paid  80  per- 
cent more  per  ton -mile. 

During  World  War  II,  under  private  op- 
eration, passengers  paid  2  percent  more  per 
passenger-mile  and  shippers  paid  1'^  per- 
eant  lees  per  ton-mlle  than  in   1939. 

As  compared  with  World  War  I,  under 
Guverument    operation,     tbe    railroads     in 
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World  War  II,  under  private  operation,  moved 
each  month  twice  as  many  troops,  performed 
twice  as  many  passenger-miles  of  service, 
moved  5  times  as  much  Army  freight  and 
express,  20  times  as  much  Navy  freight  for 
overseas,  and  double  as  many  ton-miles  of 
freight  of  all  kinds — and  they  did  all  this 
with  one-foiu^h  fewer  employees,  one-third 
fewer  locomotives,  one-fourth  fewer  freight 
cars,  one-third  fewer  passenger  cars. 

Since  1939  railroad  wage  rates  have  in- 
creased 88  percent;  prices  of  fuel,  materials, 
and  supplies,  118  percent;  and  the  tax  bill  is 
177  percent  greater.  These  greatly  increased 
costs  have  been  offset  with  rate  increases 
totaling  only  52  percent. 

This  performance  record  demonstrates  the 
Inqxirtance  to  America's  future  of  the  rall- 
loads  constantly  having  adequate  funds  for 
Improvements. 

Trying  to  condense  the  stcM7  of  railroad 
accomplishments  and  railroad  indispensa- 
bllity  into  a  few  words  is  like  trying  to  en- 
grave the  Lord's  prayer  on  the  bead  of  a  pin. 

mVKSTMgWT  AND  CAPrTALEZATlON 

The  Investment  in  railroad  propei^  as  of 
January  1,  1948,  was  over  •28.000,000.000. 
This  is  •12,000.000,000  greater  than  the  total 
par  value  of  all  railroad  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  securities.  Railroad  stocks  arc  not 
watered.  They  are  outstanding  to  the  tune 
of  •12.000.000,000  less  than  the  Investment  in 
the  property.  It  is  vital  for  America's  future 
that  this  fact  be  known.' 

The  undercapitalization  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  year  after  year  the  railroads  have 
plowed  earnings  back  into  property  without 
issuing  any  stock  against  such  investment. 
This  explains  the  high  earnings  per  sAuow 
of  many  railroads.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  * 
Santa  Fe  U  an  example.  During  the  past 
4  years,  this  great  railroad  showed  earnings 
averaging  815^8  per  share  per  annum.  Im- 
mediately this  flgtire  gives  tbe  impreeaion 
of  high  earnings.  It  U  cited  by  Ubor  lead- 
ers as  proof  that  the  road  could  pay  higher 
wages,  and  still  make  big  proflte.  It  ba- 
eomes  a  target  for  shippers  who  want  lower 
rates  and  point  to  high  earnings.  But  ac- 
tually, esmlngs  are  not  high  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Each  sluure  raprssenta  not  only  the 
original  glOO  but  a  reinvestment  from  earn- 
ings down  ttarough  the  years  of  an  addi- 
tional ^200  per  sbare.  If  tbe  Atchison  would 
capitalize  this  Investment.  It  would  issue 
two  additional  shares  to  each  holder  of  one 
share  and  the  earnings  over  the  past  4  years 
would  have  averaged  only  •6.28  per  share 


STOCKS    MOT    "W.\TK»ED" 

Inxfestment  versus  capitalization 

Recorded      Investment      in 
railway  property 


Of  Imiiim  aloek  to  raprasent  this 

miimmsiif  at  OMO  par  sbare.  the 

Atchison  shows  this  investment  In  Ita  bal- 
ance sheet  under  "lamed  surplus."  Bow 
many  labor  leaders  and  shippers  who  oppose 
Mto  Ingrsastt  look  at  "lamed  surpltw"  to 
toalaaea  sbaeu  before  ssying  proflte  ars  Mg 
enough  to  warrant  higher  wages  and  lower 
rstesr 

Ths  managemenu  snd  boards  of  directors 
of  every  railroad  In  this  coiintry  are  doing 
the  railroad  Industry  snd  America's  future 
positive  harm  by  failing  to  issue  stock  for 
earnings  Invested  In  the  property  so  that  the 
stock  at  par  actually  will  reflect  the  whole 
Investment  In  the  propery,  not  Just  one- 
third  or  one-tenth  of  the  investment. 

Net  value  (after  depreclstion)  of  the 
property  Investment  In  all  railroads  is  about 
$28,000,000,000.  To  this  should  be  added 
•2.000.000,000  in  cash  and  nearly  •!, 000.000.- 
000  m  materials  and  supplies,  making  a  total 
net  Investment  of  •28.000,000.000— on  which 
the  1948  earnings  amounted  to  only  4.3  per- 
cent, or  about  •1.200.000,000.  After  aU  in- 
terest charges,  there  was  left  for  the  stock- 
holders •711.000/)00. 


•28.  732,  752,  000 


Securities     outstanding    in 
the  hands  of  the  public : 

Par  value  of  stocks 

Par  value  of  bonds. 
equipment  obliga- 
tions, and  othar 
fundcKi  seciulties 

X^>tal 


7,  076.  379,  000 


8,  803.  937.  000 
15,880,316.000 


Undercapitalization 12,852,436.000 

In  1948  American  railroads  employed  an 
average  of  1.327.000  persons.  The  total  pay- 
roll amounted  to  •4.743,000,000,  making  an 
average  compensation  per  employee  of 
•3.575.  This,  the  world's  highest  wage  for 
such  work,  was  made  possible  by  a  capital 
investment  averaging  •21.650  behind  each 
worker's  Job.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rail- 
road plant  could  not  be  replaced  at  today's 
costs  for  less  than  •50.000  per  employee. 

Rates  have  increased  only  50  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  increase  in  wages  and  other  coats. 
This  greater  efficiency  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  continuous  Investment  In  tbe  rail- 
road plant: 

Gross  capital 
Year:  expenditures 

1941 •543,021,000 

1942 534.  897,  000 

1943 454,  282,  000 

1944 600. 1 12.  000 

1945 - «6a.  980.  000 

1946 501.967.000 

1947 - 804.  689,  000 

1948 1.  250,  000,  000 

TaCTTBL^  UXa  m  PT7BLJC'S  thikkimg 

In  other  words,  there  Is  nothing  ths  matter 
with  the  railroads.  They  have  the  ftneet 
plant  and  equtpmsBt  and  tHe  largest  cash 
and  worictng  eapttal  poattlon  In  their  entire 
history.  The  trouble  lies  In  the  thinking 
of  the  public  about  the  railroads — due  obvi- 
ously to  lack  of  knowledge. 

Adequate  knowledge  of  the  facta  would  lead 
every  rigbt-thlnking  eitlxen  to  favor  a  square 
deal  for  the  railroads.  So  long  as  the  rail- 
roads are  denied  a  daoent  return  on  their 
invested  capital,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
compelled  to  subsidize  all  their  oompetitora, 
taiey  are  not  getting  a  sqture  deal. 

Notwlthstsnding  the  present  magnifloent 
plant  and  equipment,  hundreds  of  millloas 
of  dollara  could  be  epent  right  now  for  addi- 
tions snd  bettermenta  to  the  railroad  plant 
which  would  result  in  improved  serrloe.  in- 
eieaeed  wmetmnr.  and  stUl  lower  ooMs  to  tbe 
puMle. 

During  the  paat  few  jmn  one  mdweetem 
RMd  spent  ggOXMO^oet  to  tnsk  rMdlnement 
wbleb  redtieed  thla  loed's  traosporutlon 
ooato  by  nearly  10  parasnt.  On  tbe  baeia  of 
pftoent  froes  revenues  of  I900XW0MO,  tbls 
msans  a  saving  of  nsarly  090,000^00  par 
annum  or  26  peroent  on  the  mveMmaot- 
Another  railroad  hae  inetalled  an  autonutic 
classification  yard  at  a  cost  of  •lO.UOO.OOO 
with  oommensurate  savlni^s. 

riMANCIMG    PaOBLKM 

The  expendittire  of  the  vast  stmas  Involved 
In  such  a  program  is  only  possible  if  Uie 
funds  can  be  obtained  from  the  public.  Ac- 
oordlngly,  the  price  level  of  taUroad  securi- 
ties and  the  cost  of  raising  and  swrlcing  the 
funds  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  Ameri- 
ca's future.  This  invites  examination  of 
the  present  situation  in  ths  railroad  securi- 
ties market. 

What  do  we  find?  Stocks  of  leading  roads 
eeUlng  for  lesa  than  twice  1  year's  earn- 
ings; bonds  at  prices  to  return  over  10  per- 
cent per  i>nniiiT»  deqtlta  large  ooverage  for 


Interest  requirements.  Whole  rallroada 
priced  in  the  market — eome  for  less  than 
their  salvage  value,  others  for  less  than  cash 
and  rolling  stock  alone — the  railroad  plant 
Itself  being  given  away. 

Assets  and  earnings  are  such  that  on  a 
comparable  basis  many  of  these  securitlee 
are  worth  enough  to  make  flnanclng  pos- 
sible right  now  if  the  facts  were  known. 

Let  me  repeat:  There  is  nothing  basically 
unsound  about  American  railroad  secxu-lties. 
The  unsoundness  is  in  the  thinking  of  the 
public  lacking  the  facts 

To  know  the  fact  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
America's  future.  We  need  a  public  aroxised 
to  give  the  railroads  a  square  deal  and  to  keep 
them  as  private  enterprises. 

If  the  withering  hand  of  Government 
ownership  ever  fail*  upon  our  railroads,  God 
help  us  all. 

WHAT   OUSELS   CAW    SAV«    FOS    TOO 

America  has  38.000  steam  locomotives. 
Thirty-two  thousand  bum  coal.  Six  thou- 
sand btira  oil.  In  addition,  5,000  Diesel- 
motor  locomotives  are  operating  on  tbe 
railroads. 

But  today  each  Diesel  engine  uses  so  little 
fuel  oil  to  pull  a  train  that,  if  all  38,000  steam 
locomotives  were  completely  replaced  by  Die- 
sels, the  railroads  would  use  fewer  barrels 
of  petroleum  products  than  are  now  con- 
sumed in  tbe  6.000  oU-bumlng  steam  loco- 
motives alone. 

To  replace  the  steam  locomotdves  now 
would  cost  •S.SOO.Cro.OOO.  ThU  would  save 
the  railroads  at  least  •760.000.000  mtcH  year. 
Much  of  this  saving  of  more  than  881,000,000 
every  day  would  be  passed  on  to  the  public 
in  lower'  passenger  fares  and  lower  freight 
rates. 

BAnjKiAD  amawum,  is«s 

(Prsltoitnary) 
Sotuces  of  the  railroads'  gross  revenues  and 
their  relative  importance: 


Ptelght  reven^-.. 
Paasenger  revenues. 
ICaU 


AU  other. 


of  tottt 
•7. 9^2, 000,  000  83,  6 
054.000.000  9.0 
191.000.000  3.0 
131.000.000  1,9 
40e.000.00t        4.3 


Total  operating 

revenues.  —  •0.636.000.000     100.0 

(Mr.  Benkert  has  offered  to  send  you  a 
printed  copy  of  the  principles  and  funda- 
mentals underlying  thU  presentation.  For 
your  copy  of  these  principles  or  for  Informs- 
tton  oonoeming  any  particular  aspect  of  the 
raUroads.  wrtto  to  A.  W,  Benkert.  70  Pine 
Street.  New  York  6.  M.  T. ) 

Ih  llewart.  If.  J.,  a  raUroad  worker  board 
Mr.  Imkart,  walked  across  tbe  street  to  a 
fnead's  borne  and  satd:  "Did  you  bear  tliat 
brnadcact  about  raUroads?  I  have  been  a 
raUraad  worker  all  my  life  and  have  thought 
of  lattnMto  as  rich  oorporatlons.  That  broad- 
CMt  akowt  what  inveators  have  done  to^maka 
roy  lob  possible  changed  mf  attitude  Aoma- 
thing  should  be  done  to  get  a  fair  deal  tor 
them." 

A  doctor  wrote:  "Barly  in  life  I  began  in- 
vesting my  savings  in  stocks  of  three  raU- 
roads. In  two  my  investment  was  wiped  out 
and  the  third,  which  1  stUl  hold.  Is  much 
lower  than  when  I  bought  it.  With  thU  dis- 
astrous exfjerlence,  I  have  ceased  buying  al- 
though at  present  prices  they  seem  attrac- 
tive— If  one  knew  which  rails  to  buy." 

A  widow  wrote:  "To  care  for  me  in  my 
old  age  my  husband  left  me  railroad  stocks, 
now  seriously  depressed,  but  this  broadcast 
gives  me  hope  that  something  can  be  done 
to  obtain  justice  for  those  of  us  whose  money 
has  been  invested  in  railroads." 

These  are  typical  of  thousands  trf  respjonses 
to  Mr.  Benkert's  presentation.    Be  l^  in 
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portrayed  th*  o««r-«n  rmUrtMUt  stt- 

It  bat  UKfm  baan  pfaainted  b«. 

fore. 

Only  an  Informed  pablle  opinion  can  ftt 

ent  tot  the  railreada.   A  loag  flap 

that  would  be  vkta  dMrflMMon  of 

broadcast.      Ivary    railroad    «mploy«« 

ifeooM  ha««  aa  aypuitiiiiity  to  raad  It.    If 

dMT  baav  Cka  facta,  ttay  wooM  aaa  that 

laMrtfaaiimri 


railroad  tmtmidw  ifeaVM  put  tbMc 
facta  behind  his  damanda  to  bis  rapraasBta- 
ttvaa  in  Coagraaa. 

■s  of  tbs  WJMJM  tns«irao«a  pel- 


yo«  af«  a  railroad  a—ployaa  or  a 
r,  or  jMM  *a  averaca  cltiaaa.  you 
ly    %$»-••    fltal    intaraat    at 
ataka.    Ton  aboukl- 
1.  tpaMb  to  fwar  rMNsniUUfca  la  Can- 
DtaMa4  thai  Oiagraaa  glva  tba  la- 
ikm  a  laaiats  ta 
I  IMft  vfll  allaw  a  fair 


•MMMil  ••Mai  TUrM  frea  iipMi  fMir  M* 
fMM,  Mf  ill  inlft  a«  «  migitll  MV  fMV 
■mMs.    DisirfMit*  M  (attov  warily,  li 

i«fiswias< 


••yvfesra:  T«aaty  for  tl;  M  to  TOO,  4  casta 
sb;  IMH  or  aiora,  i\%  canu  tacb.    We  wUl 
9l  cupplftM  tbraa  fras  soptaa, 
4«Mi.  ta  tboaa  to  wbcai  you 

diatrtbuta.    Aak     for:     The    Ballroada    and 
Americas  Future. 

Ouaimi  !■■  roa  CowariTiniowAi. 
GovaaMMncT.  Inc.. 
Forty-aecond   Street,  New 
Tork.  S.  T. 


DUastrtMis  State  Department  Policy 
m  China 


BXTB9BION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


ATTVI 


or  uxmtnaoTA 
TS  THE  HOU8X  OF 

Thursday.  AprU  29.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkokd.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Constantine  Brown  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  AprU  27.  1M9: 

Hm  santbward  advaaaa  of  the  GMnaaa 
CtoauanBteta,  wbo  arc  advlaad  and  contowllad 
by  Moocow  and  lu  officiala  in  tba  field,  will 
proceed  banoafortb  aa  rapidly  aa  the  Red 
leaders 

In  tbe  paak  of  the  aed 
token  raslslaBee.  In  fact, 
ftny  Natkaallat  Govern - 
Tbe  oOciala  who  took  over 
tbe  Ifacklng  Government  from  Cblang  Kal- 
abek  are  scattered  now  over  tte  vaat  terrl- 
tcMry  of  Cl^Ba. 

Some  Nanking  oMMala  decided  to  aa«a 
tbclr  rklna  by  johtbif  tLe  Conuauntata  aa 
collaborators.  Otbera  bave  taken  refuge  in 
far-off  placea  wbcre  they  bupe  to  remain 
auXely  for  some  time.    A  bantirul  of  otbera 


tbere  ts  no 
mcnt  In 


bave  gone  elthei 
wbieta  tbsy  I 
CoouBunlat  graafc 


tlonallat  armies 


sold 


American 
imen    for 


ever 
wbldi  broke  tht 
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to  Canton  oi-  to  Formosa. 
)  will   remain   outaide   tbe 

ins  voLicns  sLAMao 

disintegration  of  the  Na- 
due  principally  to  the  fact 
that  the  Amerl^n  Oovemment — that  ia  to 
say,  the  State  I  epartment — baa  stubbornly 
maintained  a  po  icy  of  doing  nothing  for  tbe 
-HailoaaUata 

When  the  NatkniaUat 
sttppllcs    for    til  e 
equipment,    gam   way   and   lurrendorsd   or 


ntal 
red 


equipment    to    the    enemy, 
the   State    Department   an< 
that  /merlean  supplies  would  be 
waatad  if  sent  |o  tbe  corrupt  Kuomtntang 
Oovsmment. 

■very  vsfttlgs  Af  resistance  was  abandoned, 
bowevsr,  after  t  le  unfortunate  statement  of 
Secretary  of  Su  •  Aetaeson  2  weeks  ago  say< 
ing  that  Amsrlc  i  ao  kmger  can  do  anytblng 
national  forces.  According 
reporta  rtn  ived  In  Washington  from 
obser  'ers,  this  statement,  which 
all  of  China,  waa  tbe  ntraw 
oamel's 
Tbe  iremendolis  strategy  aitTaslata  gained 
by  Um  OMII  (krotiab  the  vicwriat  of  lu 
*mt  isac  is  fully  apiiiattatsg 
mllliary  men. 

•0  AlMf  ktffum 


•  tfaruig  au«iiipt  ut  re- 
r  1mm§  ta  MM  MM*  fty 


ImEwm 


•ut  ttii  ■iiwp»  Wliid^it  ftat«  Di- 
parrmswt  (s  dsfititsly  sppassd  to  any  Mttew 
wMch  may  inviAve  us  In  the  Far  East, 
Oa^isral  Maairtlitir  already  is  on  raeord 
ba  Washington  of  tbe 
dangerous  stttuftlon  which  will  develop,  not 
only  on  tbe  Ai  Latle  roaluland,  but  also  In 
Japan  and  t.he  F  htlippines  as  a  result  of  Rub« 
he  Par  East. 
The  British,  m  ho  have  always  been  paasive 
partners  in  thut  area,  are  equally  alarmed 
and  would  like  <  o  go  Into  action,  but  they  do 

to  do  so  alone.  The 
French,  who  baie  expressed  the  most  serious 
concern  over  t  le  eventual  capture  of  the 
whole  of  Aala  bf  the  USSR,  are  In  the  same 
predicament. 

The  warning^  that  the  reverberations  of 
ths  spsetacular  RuB^ian  victory  in  the  Far 
t  might  ailec  t  the  whole  Asiatic  continent 
aa  far  as  Iran  and  the  Arab  statea  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  Washington,  where 
there  la  a  stroi  g  deaire  to  refuse  to  admit 


that  the  policy 
in  the  summer 


idopted  by  State  Department 
)f  1946  was  wrong. 


Vatican  Is  PI  eaied  by  Weizmann  Talk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AfikAHAM  J.  MULTER 

lor  NEW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOuiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurskav.  AprU  28.  1949 


TtR 


Mr.  MUL 
lowing  article 
Times  of  Aprl 
note  at  thiji 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 

appeared  in  the  New  York 

25.  1949,  and  is  worthy  of 


U  ne: 


Vaticam  Is 
agraTBMKNT 

iMTcaaara  or 


Plmsio  bt  WknsMAinf  Talk — His 

TiiAT  IssAEL  Wouu>  Rccoamu 

i^BawriAjfiTT 


RuMB,    April 
Cbaim  waisiiisMii 
Turk  that  tbe 
to 


reeognlas  ttii 


at.— The   stataaaaBt   of  Dr. 

President  of  Israel.  In  New 

Israeli  Oovernment  waa  ready 

Interaats  and  coaceras  of 


Chri-itlanlty  regarding  the  immunity  and 
protection  of  holy  places  was  welcomed  In 
Vatican  drelas  today  as  a  conciliatory  and 
iMMorlac  gsstui'e. 

Bbwever,  the  Vatican  refuaed  specific  com- 
ment because.  It  was  explained,  the  text  of 
Dr.  Welxmann'8  speech  had  barely  reached 
here  late  this  evening. 

OfBdals  stated  that  Pope  Plus  xn.  In  his 
encyclical  of  April  19.  had  specifically  asked 
that  Jerusalem  and  its  ^urroimdlngs  shonld 
bave  a  Judicial  status,  security  of  wh'.rh  un- 
der existing  conditions  should  be  inrured 
with  the  support  and  cooperation  of  all 
peace-loving  nations. 

It  was  noted  furthermore  that  be  had  also 
asked  for  an  totematlonal  gtiaranty  of  all 
tbose  holy  plaaia  which  are  in  other  cities 
aa4  towns  in  regions  besides  thoae  situated 
la  JMrusalem. 

These,  they  said,  sre  ViMt  Hm  VatUaa  ••• 
lieves  to  be  the  conditions  asssttsry  for  tha 
protection  at  tbe  Interests  of  Chrtatlsnlty  In 
Palsstine,  and  that  tf  Israel  U  ready  to  aeespt 
them,  the  means  saa  saslly  bs  found  for  a 
M)lutlon 

Dr.  WelMnann's  statement,  Vatican  olreles 
remnrked,  seemed  to  Imllrnte  thst  the 
Israeli  Ck;vernraant  would  be  willing  to  give 
laaraatsai  aad  la  ■■■ipl  tat««ationNl  en- 
foMefliant  of  thmt  gttamtitaM  The  Isrsefl 
praMdant.  thay  added,  'lid  n«  t  onptpim  «ar«Ni' 
maM  Ml  UM  IMaraaUMiAMiMiM  "f  JeriM 
Mitefll.    TMSi  Itttf  mMi  «if  BM  wHst  tiM 

atmd  MiH»4  i«M# MMfiMMM/   Wtiits  m 
Ism  ••hm  ■•  ivl^sa  sf  IMS  mmMi  o4NHaM 

Vi^^^P      •BBB^W     ^B^^^^r      HI^^^^^^B^Wr        ^wWBr      w^9^w      w^Wi 

TlUHW  slrelat  ratalM  tbat  from  IS70  ta 
IfSt  tha  IMy  Isa  was  plaasd  la  •tntatl^ii 
awkward  pomttons  because  tba  ptiyaligl  ta* 

istenee  of  the  Vatican  bad  been  guitranta«4 
only  by  the  Italian  state,  and  its  interna- 
tional character  had  not  been  recognized  by 
Rome. 

They  stated  that  during  World  War  I.  the 
Vatican's  freedom  of  action  tiad  been  con- 
siderably impaired  because  of  its  situation 
in  tbe  territory  of  a  nation  at  war. 

A  similar  situation  could  develop  In  Palea- 
tlne  if  Israel  were  Involved  in  a  war.  Vatican 
circles  said.  In  that  case.  Cathollca  could 
not  have  access  to  the  holy  placea  because 
many  of  them  might  belong  to  the  natlona 
flghting  Israel.  The  larael  Government 
would,  of  course,  apply  restrictions  Justified 
by  the  exigencies  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Jerusalem  were  an 
international  city  the  situation  would  be 
entirely  different  because  its  neutrality 
would  be  guaranteed  by  its  international 
juridical  status  and  not  affected  by  the  na- 
tional interests  of  a  state  at  war. 

Catholic  officials,  speaking  In  their  per- 
sonal capacity,  particularly  noted  Dr.  Welz- 
maiin's  statement  that  If  there  is  a  genuine 
de&ire  to  reconcile  the  Interebts  of  the  Vati- 
can with  those  of  Israel  a  harmonious  solu- 
tion can  swiftly  be  secured  with  Interna- 
tional consent. 

HIODXN    MOnVK   OKNIED 

This,  they  said,  wotild  seem  to  imply  that 
Dr.  Weizmann  suspects  the  Vatican  of  hav- 
ing some  bidden  motive  for  demanding  ade- 
quate guaranties  to  safeguard  Catholic  in- 
teresta  in  Palestine.  They  stated  emphati- 
cally that  In  thia  event  Dr.  Welsmann  waa 
mistaken. 

They  declared  that  the  Vatican  had  con- 
sistently abstained  from  expreaalng  an  opin- 
ion on  the  Palestine  war.  It  cotild  not  there- 
fore be  suspected  of  having  taken  sides.  Its 
sole  aim,  they  streased,  waa  that  of  safe- 
guarding religioxis  interests  and  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  political  aspects  of  tbe 
Palestine  question. 

This,  they  emphasized,  should  be  clearly 
explained  because  otherwise  world  public 
opinion  might  be  led  to  believe  that  tue 
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Vatican  favored  one  nation  at  the  expense 
of  another.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  Vatican. 
they  said,  in  keeping  with  lU  traditional 
attitude,  was  always  willing  to  cooperate 
wftb  any  nation  that  woold  respect  tbe 
interests  of  tbe  Catbollo  religion. 


Paolo  Rks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MAasAcaussrTs 

nf  THi  BOU8I  aw  manMMBnATTvm 

Thurndav.  April  2t.  1949 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoao,  X 
wish  to  Include  copy  of  a  letter  I  ad- 
drctHed  to  the  Honorable  Lulg  Muftox- 
Marin,  Gk>vemor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  big 
rsply: 

OimesMe  or  nte  UNmco  I!»tatu, 

MovtM  or  RKi'a«srtfTATttas< 
Watihingtrm.  D.  C,  MBrvh  t,  i94i. 
mm.  Ltna  Mvaor.'MAstir, 

of  ^u^ttn  mto, 

«*S  ^1MHI<  P.  M. 


wt^lfWitf  M  ) 


iMUlar  isgMlatttf* 
auoted  N«  wiylnis  "W#  «Mignt  m  CMnry  lae 
fbugtu'ii  I'lpfilM  Onitatf  iatat  UifeM- 
wmm  in  mvlsilfe.    It  u  not  tba  pM' 

Umm  piiy  ot  tiM  flavemaiwtt  ever  irtueb  i  pre. 
side  lo  aaek  tlw  elostng  of  fMtorlss  in  ibs 
United  SUtas  in  order  to  bave  tbam  open 
tn  Puerto  aioo." 

I  am  intereetad  in  seemrlng  more  deuUed 
information  on  this  matter,  which  la  of  vital 
concern  to  the  textile  dUtrlct  which  I  rep- 
resent in  Congress.  For  ths  sake  of  my  con- 
stituents. wUl  you  kindly  anawer  the  foUow- 
Ing  questlonsr 

1.  Do  you  favor  oomplete  Independence  for 
Puerto  Rico? 

2.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  subaidiea 
granted  by  the  United  Statea  to  Puerto  Hlco 
in  each  of  the  following  years:  1946,  1947. 
and  1948? 

3.  Have  you  ever  entered  into  correapond- 
ence  with,  or  have  you  ever  granted  an  in- 
terview to.  any  textile  manufacttirer  from 
Lawrence.  Maas..  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  subject  of  locating  a  textile  plant  to 
Puerto  Rico? 

4.  What  Is  the  minimum  wage  on  ths 
island? 

6.  Is  organlaed  labor  active  in  Puerto  Rico? 
If  so.  to  what  extent?  Do  you  approve  of 
collective  bargaining? 

6.  Doea  the  Government  of  Puerto  Hlco  pay 
any  of  its  tax  revenues  into  the  United  Statea 
Treasury? 

7.  What  products  do  the  Government- 
owned  plants  in  Puerto  Rico  produce?  Ia  It 
possible  lor  a  private  industry  in  the  United 
States  to  purchase  such  a  plauit? 

8.  For  what  term  of  years  does  yotu-  Gov- 
ernment grant  Income-tax  and  property-tax 
exemptions  to  todustrialista  from  the  United 
States  who  ptuchase  or  build  planta  to 
Puerto  Rico? 

9.  May  goods  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  be 
Imported  to  the  continental  United  Statee 
tree  of  duty? 

10.  Has  any  second-hand  textile  machinery 
arrived  at  Puerto  Rico  from  llbasachusetta 
and  New  Hampshire.  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, during  the  past  year?  If  so,  ktodly  give 
details. 

Confident  that  your  answers  to  these  quea- 
tlona  will  help  to  clarify  a  situation  that  is 
of  gMiuine  concern  to  both  of  us.  I  remain, 

BHpectXuU;  yours. 


La  FosTAiaBA, 
Omca  or  rwa  Oovouiaa, 
San  Jvan.  P.  M..  March  22.  1949. 
Eon.  TBOMAS  J  Lawk, 

House  of  ttepre»entative». 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  CowotTsawAW:  I  am  very  happy  to 
answsr  to  tbs  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability  your  toqtilry  <rf  March  8.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  Bealdsnt  Commissioner  Femde- 
laem  has  aaswsrsd  many  of  them  to  bis  par- 
ticipation and  taatimony  to  various  Bouss 
omnmittees.  and  bs  will  no  doubt  bs  glad 
to  give  you  any  further  toformatloa  tUat  yo« 
might  dasirs. 

Inquiry  Mo.  1:   Do  you  fsvor  complete  to- 
dapendanos  for  Pturto  Bloof 

I  waa  tfaetad  by  a  vary  large  majority  on 
a  plactorm  of  which  tbs  political  pisnk  is 
ttm  right  for  Ptierta  Meo  teaaka  its  loeal 
aoBsutution  to  a  aMBav  iiallar  m  ttat  la 
do  eo.    The  xadepeadentista 

„ ttie  exprsM  pttrpoes  of 

working  for  ooo^lata  tadapsodanos.  consti- 
tuted tbe  most  aetlvs  opposttlaa  to  my  sisc- 
tion  and  obtained  only  10  peroeat  of  tbs 
total  votes. 

Inquiry  No.  3:  Whst  is  tbe  toUl  amount 
of  subsidies  graatad  Sy  Om  OMiea  lutes 
to  Fuarto  Rtao  ta  aaeli  af  1M  feUcrwinf 
years    1»4«.  1947,  and  l»4g7 

Federal  grente  Mt4  ottMT  p^raMate  were 
as  fnitows: 

„,„„,    #lf,  3 r.rrKK) 

.•••..—       )•-  »''»'  (X  0 

«•«•■••••«  '(  Ww.  BOB 


Labor,  a  member  of  the  executive  oouncil. 
to  inquire  into  tbe  iatjor  relations  of  any 
manufacturer  requesting  tax  exempuon  In 
order  to  expand  hU  activities  in.  not  to  re- 
move them  to,  Puerto  Rico;  iS)  opposing  the 
granting  of  tax  exemptlnn  to  any  Industry 
when  it  U  ascertained  that  lU  purpoae  is  to 
eloae  a  factory  or  sbop  to  any  SUte  for  tits 
purposs  of  opening  it  to  Fuerto  Rioo.  The 
executive  oouncil.  I  may  add,  has  tba  power 
by  law  to  grant  or  deny  tax  exemption  and  Its 
decisions  cannot  t>e  appealed  to  the  courts 
by  a  manufacturer  whoss  petition  has  been 
denied. 
Inquiry  No.  4:    What  Is  tba  mtoimum  wage 

on  ths  Island? 

Our  minimum  wags  law  requires  tbs  fixing 
of  s  minimum  for  sacb  industry,  including 
agncuiturs,  by  ths  minimum  wags  board 
after  dus  study  and  public  beartogs,  accord- 
ing to  ths  capacity  of  each  todustry  to  pay 
wttHout  bavtog  to  doss  down.  As  you  prob- 
sUy  kaov  our  population  u  eso  per  square 
ouie.  which  is  a  traaeodous  figure  f<>r  an 
agricultural  sooaoaqr.  aatf  therefore  indus- 
trial development  is  a  must,  leaving  no  al- 
ternatives short  of  eoonoaite  ooII^ms  in  a  few 
years  or  putttag  our  People  penaaaenUy  on 
a  fedecal  aoie,  or  perfisps  both. 

Va^  Am  Fair  Labor  Standnrds  Aet.  tlM 

lowait  wifi  aais  la  ruerid  Meo  If  t« 
per  twttr  aiM  tiui  If  («r 

•mm  witlNN  tfM  aifilfWfft,  NMMftry,  Where 
UM 
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Triple  A  payments  to  wissiefni  fanasm 
fluctuated  between  •»  JTIXW  la  lB4S-4f  and 

#18,493,000  in   1047-M. 

■xpandlturea  for  armed  forces,  veterans' 
payments  to  all  forms,  and  othsr  functions 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  normally  car- 
rlea  out  according  to  lU  own  policy  every- 
where tmder  ita  JurlsdlcUon.  regardleaa  od.  lo- 
cal government  factors: 

1M6-46 tlOS.  ♦*''.  000 

1045-47 93.654.000 

1047-^1 87,  418.  000 

Theee  latter  expendlturea.  you  may  readily 
see.  cannot  to  any  way  be  classified  as  sub- 
sidles,  or  grants-in-aid  any  more  than  sim- 
ilar expendituree  could  be  so  clasalfled  to  any 
State  of  tbe  Union. 

Inquiry  No.  3:  Have  you  ever  entered  into 
corrBspondence  with,  or  have  you  ever 
granted  an  Interview  to.  any  textile  manu- 
facturer from  Lawrence.  Mass..  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  subject  of  locating  a  tex- 
tile plant  to  Puerto  Blco? 

I  have  not.  From  a  search  of  the  files 
at  the  Executive  Mansion  I  find  that  my  pred- 
eceseor  did  write  a  circular  letter  to  a  ntun- 
ber  of  prominent  citizens,  one  or  two  of  which 
to  Massachusetts,  calling  their  attention  to 
opportunities  for  todustrlal  expansion  to 
Puerto  Rico.  I  took  over  on  January  2  and 
in  my  toaugural  speech  took  occasion  to  say 
voT  explicitly  that  It  would  not  be  the  policy 
of  my  administration  to  induce  Industrlal- 
bsatlon  on  the  basis  of  sweatshop  labor.  In 
my  flret  message  to  the  legislature  several 
weeks  ago,  I  took  occasion  to  repeat  this  more 
expUdty  by  stating  that  it  would  not  be  our 
policy  to  induce  the  moving  of  Industries 
from  the  continertal  SUtea  to  Puerto  Rico, 
but  to  toduce  the  investment  of  new  capital, 
of  which  oinr  United  States  economy  pro- 
duces billions  every  year,  to  tovest  Iteslf 
in  this  part  of  the  economy  where  It  Is  most 
urgently  needed.  I  may  add  that  the  execu- 
tive council  which  I  preslds  la  on  record  as 
(1)  opposing  tax  exemption  to  homework  In- 
dustries; (2)  directing  ths  Conunlssloner  at 


(fnder  the  tafUtor  Minimum  Waff 
the  towsst  sNAlMttat  is  u  ettsu  per  hour, 
Obdsr  tbs  isMilar  Mi,  taslaad  or  e  flat 
minimum  rate  as  pmvtdad  by  the  fair  Labor 
ttawdewtff  Act,  wage  scalss  are  provided  witb 
Spseiflo  minimum  rates  for  ths  different  oc- 
cupational classincailoni,  some  of  which  go 
above  $l  per  hour.  Most  of  ths  insular  wage 
orders  prescribe  vacation  and  sick-leave 
period  with  pay. 

In  1947.  the  lateet  date  for  which  tbere 
are  complete  data,  the  average  wage  to  the 
liquor  Industry  was  48  cenu  an  hoiu":  to 
the  stigar  Industry,  54  cents  an  hour;  to 
tobacco  products,  28  cents  an  hour:  in  stone, 
clay,  and  glass  products,  47  cenu  an  hour. 

Inquiry  No.  5:  Is  organli-ed  labor  active 
to  Puerto  Rico?  If  so.  to  what  extent?  Do 
you  approve  of  collective  bargatotog? 

Labor  is  well  organized  in  Puerto  Rico, 
partly  ta  afflUates  of  the  AFL,  but  moatly 
In  local  federations  and  Independent  unions. 
I  definitely  favor  collective  bargaining  and 
while  President  of  the  Senate  Initiated  and 
supported  the  insular  labor-relations  law 
which  guarantees  the  right  of  workers  to 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing.  A  very  large  part 
of  my  constituency,  which  is  of  course 
Island-wide,  as  is  that  of  Resident  Com- 
mlasioner  FXKi»6s-Is«aw,  Is  composed  otf 
worklngmen. 

Inquiry  No.  6:  Does  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  pay  any  of  Its  tax  revenues  toto 
the  United  States  Treastiry? 

Not  directly.  Ever  since  the  American 
flag  was  raised  ta  Puerto  Rico  that  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
order  to  facUltate  the  gallant  fight  that  our 
people  have  to  wage  with  their  very  totigh 
economic  problems.  Indirectly,  of  course, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  is  one  of  the 
largest  martets  ta  the  whole  hemisphere 
for  conttaental  United  States"  goods,  it  pro- 
duces revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  as 
well  as  employment  ta  continental  tadus- 
tries  and  ;  fn-iculture  (calctilated  at  about 
200,000  workers ) .  and  Income  to  btisineaa  and 
agriculture  ta  the  States. 

Inquiry  No.  7:  What  producta  do  the 
government -owned  plants  In  Puerto  Rico 
produce?  Is  it  possible  for  a  prlvaU  indus- 
try to  the  United  States  to  purchase  a  plant? 
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TlM  plants  e«UU>iMMd  by  the  Puerto  Rtco 
iMkatiiul  Dnwtiapmmmt  Oo.  wlileb  to  »  public 
eorporaUon.  prodoet  cvoMiit.  0»m  bottlca. 
cUy  protftieta.  paper  bosea.  tfioaa.  It  la  not 
tta  paik7  of  tha  awinint  to 
la  prafcraaw  to  prtva* 
iUattva  atvafi  feM  tbm  ftrat  cmck 
at  MlaMliMBif  a  nev  taiuauy.  Ilka  govam- 
ment  baa  gone  Into  tkrae  few  induatrtaa 
vban  prtrate  icvaaton  faUad  to  do  so.  Tlsa 
ts  to  sell  tbsH  iiMlmUias  to  rtsponal- 
ttKBS  or  ftma  ffom  tbe  contlnaBlid 
«r  Pvnto  Bleo  ocder  terms  tlwc  win 
safkfiani  for  tba  p«Mlc  tbm  money  Investad 
IB  ttem.  Ib  tba  esac  of  cement,  tlie  estab- 
Uslunrat  of  the  gownment  plant  acted  aa 
«■  ttutaccawDt  for  tJia  cpanlnff  of  a  prlTate 
hf  Pwrto  neaa  in^tahas  snd  both 

Our  naad 
la  so  great  tHat 
oar  guvai'iuimtl  soniatlBMa  has  to  run  tbe 
risks  that  ta  tli«  cootlBental  States  are  al- 
ways ran  by  prtrate  ventm*  capital. 

Inquiry  No.  8:  Ptjr  wbat  term  of  years 
doaa  yoxxr  goTemment  ftrant  Income  tax  and 
property  tax  exemptions  to  Industnallsts 
from  United  States  who  pxirchaae  or  bxiild 
plants  In  Puerto  Rico? 

The  uz  exemption  la  not  limited  to  In- 
dostrlallsta  rrom  the  continental  United 
SCataa.  R  aJao  Inclodea  industrialists  from 
FMrto  BSco.  The  term  of  exemption  is  12 
years  counting  In  all  cases  from  Uie  law's  date 
of  approval  In  1947.  Wa  flfurt  that  sxich 
term  Is  necessary  to  OTcrccme  the  natural 
dlaadrantages  that  an  agricultural  com- 
muntty  faces  during  the  period  of  trans- 
formation Into  an  Industrial  one  Our  sit- 
uation in  Puerto  Eico  ts  now  at  abcut 
the  stage  In  which  yours  was  in  Massachu- 
setts and  In  the  Statss  generally  In  tbe  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry.  when  govern- 
ment protection  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  infant  industries.  We  do  not  faal 
that  tax  exemption  for  »ach  a  period  of 
years  ts  an  advantage  but  rather  an  offset- 
ting of  many  natural  disadvantages  at  this 
particular  period  of  the  island's  economic 
development.  • 

Inqtilry  No.  9:  Ibiy  goods  produced  in 
Puerto  Blco  be  Imported  U2to  the  continen- 
tal United  States  tras  of  duty? 

Yes;  but  there  Is  a  qoote  limitation  on  raw 
>ugar  and  a  vary  draatte  quota  limitation  on 
refined  siagar.  As  sugar  is.  up  to  now,  our 
principal  Industry  by  far.  you  0uiy  readily 
asa  how  large  a  iimitation  on  free  trade  thaae 
qiMtfaa  etnatltute. 

Ttaquirj  No.  10:  Has  any  second-hand  tex- 
tile machinery  arrived  at  Puerto  Ricu  from 
Itaasachusetts  and  Haw  Bampahire.  United 
Statea  of  America,  during  tbe  past  year?  If 
so,  kindly  give  details. 

No  second-hand  textile  aiaehinery  has 
arrived  Ln  Puerto  Rleo  ttom  any  Stale  hi 
tbe  Union  so  far  sa  the  Puerto  Blco  Indus- 
trial Oevalopment  Company  knows.  Tbe  only 
under  construction  in  Ptierto 
ia  eWetrtng  new  equipment  from  New 
Bngland  firms,  such  aa  Draper.  Sacco-Lowell. 
and  others.  O^er  la.OOO.OOO  worth  of  ma- 
ehlnery  has  been  imported  In  the  last  12 
ftooi  New  Bngland  Statea  into  the 

orders  have  no  doubt  provided 

Job  oppanmiUts   for   many   New   Bngland 
workers. 

I  hope  Om  ab-^vs  Information  may  be  help- 
ful In  elstfying  tbe  situation.  AUow  me 
particularly  to  call  yo«»  attention  to  the  fiscta 
eeataioed  tn  the  answer  to  inquiry  No.  S. 
whldk  eoBstttote  a  practical  air-tight  gtiar- 
anty  agatnat  the  developments  with  which 
you  are  rightfully  ccncemed. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  pteaae 
let  me  know.  Pteaas  feel  also  that  you  wtH 
be  stoceraly  welrome  lo  Puerto  Rico  at  any 
tUne  when  you  may  wlah  to  take  a  ftrst-hand 
look  at  the  ■IftMitkm  hen  and  the  efforts  oar 
people  are  makiag  to  put  their  eooBomy  oo 
Ita  own  feet. 

Qvdlally  yours. 

Ltns  Uv^oz-UAatM, 

Govtmor. 


D«lajby 
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EXTENBION  OP 


ITO  Held  Woiry 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

0»  CAIJT<  RNJA 

IN  THB  HOdSE  OP  REFRESKNTATTVEB 

Wednksday.  AprU  27,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUaLAS.  Mr.  S()eaker,  under 
permission  tq  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricon.  I  wLsi  I  to  include  a  dispatch  from 
Annery.  Frarce.  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Ti^es  on  Tuesday.  April  26. 
1949 
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iCichaei  L.  Holtaan) 

April   25. — Congressional 

extenslcn  of  the  Reciprocal 

Act  ts  causing  acrtous  ap- 

othcr  major  world-tmding 

the  future  of  United  States 


tells  how  our  delay  in  pass- 

of    the    Reciprocal 

Act    is    tying    the 

United  States  repre.^^nta- 

negotiations  en  mutually 

tariff     reductions     with 


matter,  the  delay  in  extend- 

hands  of  the  United  States 

ing    mutually   advantageous 

in  taliu  with  the  11  nations 

join  a  general  agreement  on 

The  United  States  Delega- 

negotiate  on  lists  prepared  prior 

countries'  full  list  of  of- 

c^ds,  which  considerably  nar- 

of  items  that  can  be  discussed. 

Im  portant  la  the  fact  that  lack 

lupport   deprives   the   United 

in  tlie  trade  discussions 

United  States  objectives  for 

ramework  of  regulations  con- 

jxpansion  of  private  interna- 

belng  threatened  on  all  sides. 
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straw  In  the  wind  Is  consld- 

a  resolution  Introduced  Into 

CI  nference  of  the  countries  par- 

Jie   Council   of   Europe   now 

Ion.     This  urged  the  aban- 

most-favured-natlon  clause 

reatles  of  Kuropean  coxin tries. 

has  no  governmental  au- 

uJ)port  given  to  this  resolution 

movement  Just  imderneath 

tal   level   In  many  countries 

u  I  the  European  recovery  pro- 

ob>  ctlve  Is  tc  create  a  large  pref- 

withln  which  dollar  goods  would 
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restrictions  than  other  goods. 
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ultimately  adhere  to  the  Habana  charter 
gives  strong  leverage  to  the  United  States 
for  eliminating  discriminations  as  soon  aa 
tbe  emergency  period  is  over.  Abandonment 
of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  by  Euro- 
pean countries  would  give  whst  are  now  ex- 
ceptions to  the  statiis  of  approved  practices. 


Israel  and  Arabs  Plan  DiTision  of 
Jenualem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW  TCHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  al- 
ways pleasing  to  take  note  of  efforts  lead- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  following 
article  by  Gene  Currivan.  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
24.  1949.  is  further  Indication  of  the  fact 
that  Israeli  and  Arab  nations  will  peace- 
fully settle  their  problems  if  improper 
pres.'^ures  are  not  exerted  by  those  whose 
interests  lie  in  creating  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion : 
Israxi.  aivd  AaABS  Plan  DrvisioN  or  Jebttsa- 

LEM BCTH      OPPOSX     IKTERWATIONALIZATIOII 

AND  Sex  Hope  for  Own  Agreement 
(By  Gene  Currivan) 

TxL  Aviv.  IsaAEi.,  AprU  23. — The  division  of 
old  and  new  Jerusalem,  which  seems  to  iM 
one  of  the  world's  perplexing  problems,  muy 
b9  solved  on  the  home  grounds.  WhUe 
the  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission 
is  preparing  to  go  to  Lausanne  to  discuss  the 
refugee  question  an0  ultimate  peace.  Arabs 
and  Jews  have  met  here  without  benefit  of 
the  United  Nations  to  settle  their  immediate 
problems. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
taken  in  the  pcst-cease-hre  era  and  it  shows 
that,  aa  many  experts  have  often  said,  these 
two -people  can  get  together  If  left  to  tbelr 
own  devices. 

Neither  -side  wants  Internationalization,  as 
originally  suggested  by  the  United  Nations 
and  recently  pressed  by  Pope  Pius  XII. 
Their  differences  are  at  the  moment  more  or 
less  local  In  Jerusalem  and  can  be  worked 
out  locally  with  a  little  patience  and  give- 
and-take  on  both  sides. 

The  outside  world  aparently  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  access  to  the  holy  places  and  in 
their  protection.  Strangely  enough,  these 
matters  are  considered  academic  here  and 
not  principal  obstacles  to  peace.  Except  for 
war  itself,  which  has  no  conscience,  the  holy 
places  have  been  and  will  be  accessible  to  all 
when  the  final  agreement  is  reached.  Even 
with  the  war  there  has  been  no  great  amount 
of  damage  to  ecclesiastical  places,  with  the 
exception  of  Notre  Dame  In  the  new  Jerti- 
salem  and  some  synagogues  in  the  old  city. 

HOtT  PLACES   TTNBAMAGED 

But  aside  from  a  few  shell  marks  here  and 
there  and  a  hardly  noticeable  scar  on  tbe 
dome  of  the  Church  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre, 
there  Is  nothing  to  substantiate  reports  Ircm 
outside  that  the  holy  places  were  main 
targets. 

The  Arabs  could  easily  have  hit  many 
sacred  structures  near  which  shells  never 
landed.  The  Jews  likewise  could  have  leveled 
the  Arnhs'  Mosque  of  Omar  in  the  center  of 
the  old  city,  but  they  never  fired  a  shot  that 
w»y:  it  is  the  outstanding  structtire  In  the 
w  illed  city  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  btHld- 
Ings  in  the  Moslem  world. 

Both  Jews  and  Arabs  have  had  enough  ot 
outside  interference  by  i  iimmllniis  aod  In- 
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tematlonal  delegates.  Neither  side  has 
benefited  tiecause  it  seems  tliat  few  people 
understand  the  oriental  mind.  Both  parties 
derive  from  Semitic  origin,  although  there 
are  few  Jews  now  who  are  not  far  less  oriental 
than  their  Arab  brethren. 

The  fact  remains  that  Jews  and  Aralis  have 
lived  together  for  centuries  and  can  live  to- 
gether again  If  tbelr  International  cousins 
win  keen  out  of  the  family  quarrel.  No  one 
can  solve  famUy  disputes  like  members  of 

the  families  themselves.  

On  that  theory,  Jews  and  Arabs  comprising 
a  special  Joint  commission  met  this  week  in 
the  no  man's  land  near  the  old  city  of 
j^MWiem  to  thresh  out  their  differences.  A 
uliuiiiiiil  Item  on  the  agenda  was  article  8 
of  the  Israel-Transjordan  armistice  agree- 
ment dealing  with  the  holy  places,  the  open- 
ing of  roads,  and  a  certain  amount  of  Une- 
stralghtenlng. 

DiascT  xrroHTS 
International  bodies  can  discuss  these 
things  for  months  without  arriving  at  a  satU- 
factory  conclusion;  but  the  actual  parties 
concerned,  if  left  to  themselves  without  ex- 
ternal pressure,  might  be  able  to  achieve 
something  tangible. 

The  main  problems  are  (1)  the  opening 
of  the  Bethlehem-Jertisalem  road:  (2)  open- 
ing of  the  Mount  Scopus  road  to  Hebrew 
University,  which  is  now  in  the  neutral  rone 
and  not  accessible  to  the  public:  (3)  re- 
sumption of  the  supply  of  water  to  Jerusalem 
through  Latrun.  and  (4)  access  to  the  WaU- 
Ing  Wall. 

The  Arabs  are  said  to  be  asking  for  subur- 
ban areas  of  Jerusalem  such  as  Talpioth  so 
they  wotild  have  a  dh-ect  road  to  Bethlehem. 
At  the  moment  the  Jews  hold  2',  miles  of 
the  Jerxisalem-Betblehem  highway. 

The  problem  in  the  opening  of  the  Mount 
Scopus  road  is  similar.  The  Arabs  hold 
about  1  mile  of  this  road  in  the  New  Jertisa- 

lem. 

While  Jerusalem  now  has  a  fairly  adequate 
watar  supply,  there  may  be  a  deal  by  which 
the  Arabs  will  resume  the  pumping  of  water 
to  Jerusalem  through  Latrun  if  the  Jews 
agree  to  supply  the  old  city  again  with  elec- 
tricity. 

So  far  as  the  Walling  Wall  Is  concerned.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Arabs  may  soon  open  the 
old  city  generally  as  they  did  for  the  privi- 
leged few  at  Easter:  and  then  all  the  holy 
places  will  be  accessible. 

Free  access  for  everyone  evenrwhere  Is 
hardly  to  tie  expected  heion  the  peace  pact 
Is  signed,  but  there  is  likelihood  that  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  may  have  keys  to  the  city  and 
that  special  arrangemraita  will  be  made  for 
occasional  Jewish  pUgrimages  to  the  Wailing 
WaU. 

This  was  the  pious  hope  of  many  Arabs 
with  whom  thi.q  correspondent  talked  In  the 
old  city  during  Easter  Week.  The  Arabs  are 
badly  In  need  of  the  tourist  trade  and  would 
welcome  anyone  who  could  bring  them  dol- 
lars or  poimds.  Their  shops  are  overflow- 
ing with  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  canned 
goods,  meat,  and  aU  the  oriental  trinkets 
that  tourists  like,  but  there  are  few  tourists 
to  do  the  purchasing. 

baboauvs  nf  axab  MARKcia 
Prices  are  ridiculously  low.  The  best  Arab 
meal  costs  less  than  »1.  whUe  the  equlvalMit 
here  In  Tel  Aviv  rtins  to  more  than  tS. 
American  cigarettes  cost  27  cents  a  pack 
i^iatnst  75  cents  to  SI  here. 

An  Arab  who  has  a  shop  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  summed  It  up  with  tbe 
remark: 

"The  war  la  over.  Let's  open  the  gatea. 
I'm  sick  of  being  a  prisoner  behind  thwe 
walls." 

Every  day  hundreds  of  Arabs  climb  to  tbe 
top  of  the  walls  and  look  cmx  Into  modem 
JlJii— liiiii  They  probably  wonder  why  their 
leaders  are  being  so  obstinate.  Virtually 
everyone  agrees  there  will  be  no  more  fight- 


ing: and  moat  of  all  they  are  hoping  for  tbe 
day  wh^  the  gates  agala  will  be  open  and 
no  one  will  aak  or  care  whether  you  are  a 
Jew  or  an  Arab. 

A  strange  phenomenon  after  all  the  bitter 
Pghting  between  old  and  new  Jersualem  Is 
that  there  is  Uttle  enmity  on  either  side  at 
the  moment.  Jevra  in  modem  Jerusalem  do 
not  hate  Arabs  In  the  old  city  and  Arabs 
have  no  feeling  generaUy  agalnefc  J***-  As 
In  all  wars  the  personal  element  sooii  dis- 
appears and  when  scars  are  healed  it  Is  easy 
to  forget  who  caused  them  in  the  first  place. 
Thu.  however.  sppUes  only  to  near-by 
Arabs  with  whom  Jews  have  mingled  over 
tbe  years.  It  does  not  apply,  for  example, 
to  Egyptlana.  Syrians,  or  Iraqis.  Jews  and 
those  "foreign"  Arabs  with  whom  they  have 
had  very  little  c-ontact  are  as  far  apart  aa 
ever. 

Only  these  who  have  lived  In  Jeruaalem 
can  realize  fully  how  Intermingled  were 
Jews  and  Arabs  of  that  particular  area.  The 
old  city's  gates  were  never  daeed.  The  more 
wealthy  Arabs  lived  In  new  Jerusalem  and 
there  was  the  same  cosmopolitan  atmosphere 
that  could  be  found  In  any  middle  eaatera 
capital. 

coMDrnoNS  nkas  normal 
Now  that  tbe  siege  Is  over  and  conditions 
are  returning  to  normal,  tbe  Jews  are  quite 
happy.  They  have  acquired  freedom  from 
fear.  However,  tbe  Arabs  in  the  old  city 
feel  hemmed  In  and  can  see  no  vaUd  reason 
for  It.  Some  of  tbelr  leaden  stlU  feel  a 
certain  degree  of  resentment  against  the 
Jews,  but  this  is  understandable.  They  have 
suffered  considerably  and  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it  but  a  regimented  existence  not 
compatible  with  the  Oriental  love  for  leisiuw 
and  a  free,  unencumbered  life.  The  so- 
called  man-ln-tbe-Btreet  only  wants  to  get 
back  to  the  way  of  Uvlng  he  knew  a  year  ago 
when  he  cotUd  circulate  freely  and  get  the 
most  out  of  life. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28.  1949 
Mr.    HELLER      Mr.  Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OHD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick: 

w«  MtrsT  NOT  B«  snum  or  chawge 
(By  Raymond  B.  Fosdick) 
When  the  last  glacier  retreated  northward 
from  what  Is  now  Connecticut,  It  left  be- 
hind, as  mementos  of  Its  visit,  great  boulders 
of  rock  which  are  now  strewn  lavishly  across 
the  Stote.  Several  of  them,  as  large  »«  • 
comcrlb  and  many  tons  ha  weight,  were  de- 
posited on  my  farm,  and  for  15  years  I  have 
watched  one  of  them  fight  a  losing  battle 
with  an  ash  tree.  The  tree  evidently  started 
in  a  seed  lodged  In  a  tiny  pocket  In  the  top 
of  the  rock.  When  I  first  saw  it.  It  was  a 
sturdy  sapling  that  had  made  for  Itaelf  a 
comfortable  crevice  for  its  roota.  Today  Its 
irresistible  growth  has  torn  tbe  mfBSiive  rock 
hito  fragments.  ^  ,_ 

This  Is  tbe  law  of  life.  The  future  be- 
longs not  to  rigid  abeolutee.  whether  tbey 
are  primal  rocks  or  unyielding  social  arxange- 
ments.  but  to  tbe  thing  that  can  pow. 
whether  it  is  a  tree  or  a  democracy. 

It  ia  strange  that  a  iwlnclple  as  familiar 
as  this  should  today  need  miderscoring.  but 
we  are  living  In  years  of  uncertainty  and  fear, 
and  fear  Induces  a  kind  of  spiritual  astig- 
matism.   To  be  sure.  In  our  generation  we 


have  reason  for  our  fsMS.  and  every  justi- 
fication to  resist  tbe  threat  that  creates 
them.  But  I  am  thinking  of  fear  as  an  svU 
In  Itself  and  what  it  does  to  human  emoUona 
and  reactions. 

For  one  thing,  fear  breeds  an  instinctive 
hostility  to  growth.  l>ecauae  growth  meana 
change,  and  in  anxious  hours  men  tend  to 
cling  to  the  shelter  of  tbe  present  or  to  put 
their  faith  In  nostalgia  for  the  past.  But 
history's  current  Is  sweepli-g  lu  Into  the  fu- 
ture and  we  cannot  sUnd  still,  nor  is  there 
now  any  place  left  to  go  back  to.  The  lUti- 
slon  that  seciu'ity  can  be  found  In  immobU- 
Ity  or  that  safety  Is  dependent  upon  the 
absence  of  change.  Is  perhaps  tbe  rooet 
dangerous  form  of  Imbalance  which  plagues 
the  minds  of  men. 

Nothing  U  static  la  thte  world,  least  of  aU 
oxu-  Ideas.  Vsiues  ebaave  from  age  «o  af> 
and  the  interpretation  of  one  generation  la 
seldom  the  interpretation  of  the  next.  So- 
cial conceptions  must  constantly  be  retrans- 
lated and  reexpressed  In  contemporary  Idiom 
to  accord  with  contemporary  ccnditiona. 
Even  our  conceotlons  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy are  not  static  principles.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  a  broader  defini- 
tion of  freedom  than  that  which  came  out 
of  the  revolution  of  1688,  Just  sa  ia» 
widened  the  freedom  of  Magna  Carta. 

Today  the  conception  of  freedom  is  once 
again  taking  on  a  larger  meaning.  Our  gen- 
eration Is  thlrirtng  of  the  threat  to  freedom 
which  comes  from  poverty  and  Insecurity, 
from  sickness  and  the  slum,  from  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  which  hxunan  bemifs 
cannot  be  free.  In  many  countries,  includ- 
ing otir  own,  this  new  conception  of  freedom 
Is  struggling  to  make  itself  articulate,  and 
Irresistible  change  In  older  points  of  view  la 
taking  place  Ijefore  our  eyes. 

Democracy  Is  another  conception  wlilch 
must  also  be  reinterpreted  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  U  government  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people,  but  Its  limits  were 
not  finally  determined  by  the  pfylltlcal  oon- 
cepta  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rather  1% 
is  a  growing,  dynamic  faith,  a  perpetiially 
evolving  adjustment  between  freedom  and 
Justice,  between  Individual  rights  and  the 
demands  of  society.  This  adjustment,  how- 
ever, ts  never  perfectly  and  finally  attained: 
It  remains  a  problem  wliicb  mankind  mxist 
solve  again  and  again.  "It  U  provided  In  the 
very  essence  of  things,"  said  Walt  Whltiaan. 
"that  from  any  fruition  erf  soocesa,  no  mat- 
to'   what,   shall   come   forth   something  to 

m  _     _ --  »• 


Ben  agam  we  bmm  m  ft— illar  concept  to 
which  most  of  tis  would  doubtless  subserllM. 
But  It  needs  to  be  re-emphaslaed  today  be- 
cause our  current  fear  of  communism  Is 
driving  some  of  us  to  believe  that  change 
Is  somehow  subversive,  and  that  anyone  who 
advocates  new  idea*  Is  probably  a  feUow 
traveler  who  siMidd  be  watched.  Not  only 
the  Hotise  Un -American  Activities  Commit- 
tee but  stnilar  State  committees  and  varl- 
oxis  self-appointed  groups  are  creating  a  cli- 
mate of  opinion  definitely  hostile  to  those 
who  faU  to  conform  to  predetermined  stand- 
ards, and  suspicion  is  throvra  on  individuals 
and  organisation-  who  dare  to  think  in  un- 
orthodox or  nonconfcarmist  terms. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  John  Adams* 
administration,  there  Is  a  risk  today  in 
being  a  Uberal  that  has  nevw  existed  before 
In  the  history  of  this  Republic.  If  you  dgn 
a  petition  to  admit  colored  people  to  public 
bousing  developments,  if  you  favor  fair  em- 
plovment  practices  or  are  concerned  atxrat 
civil  llljertles.  if  you  fight  for  the  protection 
of  tbe  rights  of  the  foreign  bom,  if  you  op- 
poae  religious  prejudice  and  Jtm  Crowlsm.  if 
you  sanction  cultural  exchange  with  foreign 
countries.  If  you  aline  yoiu-self  with  those 
who  are  working  for  more  effective  lalx>r 
unions  or  more  adequate  medical  care.  If  you 
take  any  point  of  view  which  Involvee  the  Im- 
plementation of  «ie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  all  men  are  created  equal.  JOO 
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to  vfcicli  the 
not  b«en  »p- 
pllad  In  ttw  last  few  jtmn—ttom  the  Tennca- 
aaa  TaBcy  AotliorUj  aad  water  power  de- 
f.  an  tlie  way  to  tamtm' 
d  pteaa  for 


pctoted  at  ortaaHatiaaa  Uke  tte  TMCA.  tlie 

TWCA.  and  tlw  &etmatt  Wpmnttt  League.    In 

■any  Otatca  feacfecrs  aad  college  profcaaon 

Mghtcaed  into  stcrUe  Mlencc.  and 

it  haa  Bol  baas  fre«  from  fear. 

Tbe  tr^dy  of  tbla  >iiidBiM  tm  tbmt  n  pteys 

at  the  aaM*  ttaM  mat  It  nHSti  vi  to  a  Mnk 
and  hopikM  atatoa  quo.  It  eoikeedea  the  So- 
net eiala  of  ujuceru  for  ttte  oBderprlTlfaced 
wtdle  tt  atlgmatlaea  the 
promlae  of  daaaocraey  toward  thia  i 
A  iauuJiiant  doctor.  b«Ml  of  a  State 
aoctrty,  itemuttj  emdaaoMd  the  Idea  of  the 
broader  dMxtbatlaB  of  aodleal  care  on  the 
giuuii^  that  tt  was  betog  pvabed  "by  Soviet 
agenta  In  this  country." 
Tbat  fa  the  kind  of  rccUeaa  atatement 
itea  an  atmaipbera  favorable  to 
If  tbe  idad  o(  ■alliig  avaU- 
aUe  to  an  the  people  of  a«r  coontry  the  exira- 
ttve  technlcpiea  of  modem  Badtcine  la  cnn- 
U  coatunur.iam  baa  a  patent  on  the 
then  coBununism  baa  aoinetliing  for 
Vi  which  we  Tery  much  want.  But  tt  lia't 
It  ^  democracy.  Its  roots 
to  the  Deciaratkn  of  Independence. 
Karl  Wan  wm  bom.  U  la  a 
Into  iftoi  tormi  of  a  eonoapt 
flrat  conualasd  aa  a  political  Idea. 
It  li  part  of  our  developing  sfMrlttial  tcata- 
ment.  It  t*  tn  Une  with  all  that  U  beat  la 
oar  tradttJBB  aad  hope.  It  la  dtnocracy  fac- 
ing the  raipaaaAaMM  ef  tta  matorlty. 


better  racfeon 
with  its  ImpMcattiMa.  There  arc  plenty  of 
argtuMota  afataat  u—aiimtam  It  is  a  fa- 
cade Air  a  nithlaw  tyraony.  It  ia  a  brutal 
kaaa  by  vblob  BriUlOMa  af  aanfamd  axtd  bon- 

■w^  flMir  fMadoBB  la  aacbangf  for  Utopian 
paearfHa.  Bnt  to  paata  a  label  of  coaunu- 
Blan  on  the  yaarabiSi  of  men  everywhere 
for  a  batter  Ufa.  to  tlaastf  j  aa  subversive  thoae 
po^la  of  aqiMillf  and  hunum  service  toward 
whtek  avr  dimuiiatj  la  toovtag,  la  to  con- 
BHSBlalB  an  the  best  axgu- 
a  aMcfcery  of  the  faith  that 


ly  part  of  the  Communist 
to  frtghten  as  uto  a  poatuon  wtileh 
aaema  to  Identify  our  danaeracy.  not  with 
forward- looidag  aMdMMMB  atfaced  to  the 


ip<Htiial  paralyiU. 
totbabaMctaC 


I 


a  the  eyea  of   the 

paa-  aa  a  vtet^B  of 

to  tlte  present,  daaf 

cf  tinman  equaitty 

It 

policy.    That  la 

arc  trying  to 

pictara  tbat  aaaaa  tbaagftUma  aad  panidiy 
paaple  tn  tbto  cooatry  are  trying,  unwlt* 
ttagty.  to  haiy 
I  do  not  uadsteatfate  tba  aaeaaatty  which 
in  ttaaa  Ufta  tbaaa  of  feaaplBg  tta 
of 

it  amy  ba 

tbat  le- 

poUadlB 

la  vmnima  of  power.    We  must 

Bol  this  la  a 

-  *  "^ 

we  proaMfea  tba  gaod  aa  watt,  tba 
wUl  be  lB«|to>sble.    To  act  as  If  tl 
oniaai*    eovers    all 
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dreams  of  mci  i  for  malting  this  world  an  In- 
viting boBW  1 9  live  in  instead  of  a  place  to 
fracas  and  fl|  ht  and  starve  in  la  do  more 
Intelligant  tbi  a  oitng  a  steam  shovel  to  weed 
a  Sowar  gaftb  >. 

In  our  cone  rn  over  what  communism  may 
do  to  (tanocra  :y  we  tutvc  overlooked  the  dan- 
ger of  wt»t  V  e  ouraeives  may  do  to  democ- 
racy tmder  tl  e  stimulis  of  fear.  Fighting 
fire  with  fire  t:  an  easy  but  misleading  slogan 
whleb  haa  l>ei  rayed  more  than  one  caxjse  in 
the  paat.  CI;  kUenged  by  authoritarianism. 
men  begin  to  build  an  authoritarianlam  of 
their  own:  ttM  f  tend  to  take  on  the  mood  and 
techniques  cf  their  opponents;  they  answer 
-huntin;  with  heresy-hunting:  they 
like  the  thing  they  fight.  Tliat  Is 
wliat  fear  do«  i  to  people.  If  ttie  tactics  of 
the  Soviets  sti  cceed  in  inducing  us  to  try  to 
stamp  out  dls  tent  and  to  measure  loyalty  by 
eoBformlty.  if  tttey  scare  us  into  a  denial  of 
our  historic  (  oals.  then  they  have  maneu- 
vered us  into  etreatlng  from  the  field  before 
the  iMittle  tun  even  l>egun. 

If  democrat  y  means  anything  at  all.  It 
means  the  pre  mlae  of  growth.  Democracy  Is 
not  a  flni&he  I  project:  we  are  engaged  In 
building  it.  rhere  is  no  blueprint  which 
covers  all  the  contingencies  that  may  arise. 
or  the  new  M  »«s  Mid  patterns  that  may  l>e 
developed  tn  :1m  future.  There  is  no  final 
and  absolute  Form  of  democracy  which  has 
lieen  handed  <  own  from  some  political  Slnal. 
We  have  no  I  arl  Marx  in  our  past.  Democ- 
racy is  a  met  bod  of  evolution,  a  maturing 
way  of  living,  a  conception  of  human  rela- 
ttona  sooMd  ii  i  the  worth  and  dimity  of  the 
tndtvMnal  an  1  Inaplred  by  the  developing 
idea  oi  freedoi  a. 

This  is  wh  it  our  democracy  tias  always 
meant.  We  i  lave  given  It  its  preeminent 
place  in  the  w  srld  because  we  have  welcomed 
diversity  of  o]  inion,  because  there  has  been 
no  ftaed  creed  to  wtilch  our  citizens  tiave  liad 
to  sut)scrlbe.  lo  Siberia  for  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  lonconformlsts.  Our  national 
life  has  been  healthy  and  vigorous  twcause 
dissenters  ha  e  been  encouraged  to  thinlc 
critically  of  I  be  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic order  ti  i  wiiich  we  live. 

Indeed,  as  «  e  look  back  on  our  history  we 
reaJlae  that  t  be  periods  when  we  rose  to 
moral  greatnei  a  were  periods  of  nonconform- 
ity— when  Thi  treau  wrote  his  essay  on  civil 
disot>edlence:  when  Seward  appealed  to  the 
country  with  t  la  revolutionary  ihesis:  "There 
la  a  law  hlgba  than  tlxe  CcmsUtutlon";  when 
Theodore  Pari  er  from  tils  pulpit  in  Boston 
denounced  thi  iniquity  of  our  war  on  Mexico 
in  worda  tbat  inrned  their  way  Into  the  con- 
adence  of  the  Nation.  "If  there  is  any  fixed 
star  In  our  con  ttltutional  constellation."  said 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Bamette  Oag- 
salute  case  in  943.  "it  is  that  no  oOcial.  high 
or  petty,  can  p  eseritw  what  shall  be  orthodox 
In  politics,  ni  LtionaJism.  raklgkm.  or  other 
matters  of  opi  uion.  or  furee  tilt  lain  in  to  con- 
fess by  word  c  '  act  their  faith  therein." 

It  Is  this  kin  1  of  tolerance  and  adaptability 
that  makes  tl  e  evolving  will  of  the  people 
effective  in  re  £hing  new  deOnitluns  of  lib- 
erty  and  cqua  ity.  It  U  this  philoaophy  of 
gfowtb  that  gl  raa  ua  asaurance  in  tba  pnaent 
Tba  omy  adequate  way  to  anawer  the 


fare  of 

tiwt 


is  to  continue  the 
bwlbltng  of  «A  aeononiic  and  social  system 
eoooret^  rastiHs  in  terms  of  the  wel- 
will  far  outstrip  anyttiing 
I  can  even  promise.  Democ- 
tBt4v>r*t«d  as  a  poaitlve  force  can 
and  new  tnltlattvca  In 
.  Ufa  anil  can  capture  the  imagination 
oftbavovki. 

Here  la  a  fakh  worth  fighting  for.    Stalin 
Bta  af  bla  faew  order."    We  have  a  are 


oa  tba  capacity  of 


to  asbsrtanca  what  Maiwla  called 

a  aav  tolitb  i  r  fraailnui.    Tha  OonuBunists 
estol  ttte  yout  ti  and  virility  of  tuUiuarlan- 
In  the  e  'olutioa  of  daaiocraey  we  have 
a  world  that  i^  perpetually  youag. 


I  started  by  saying  that  the  future  belongs 
to  the  thing  that  can  grow:  s  tree  can  de- 
molish a  rock.  In  spite  of  the  present  im- 
petus of  its  revolutionary  program,  commu- 
nlam.  by  encasing  itself  in  an  ironclad  ortho- 
doxy, is  sealing  its  own  ultimate  doom. 
Whether  ttie  field  is  science  or  economics  or 
literature  or  art  or  music,  the  Kremlin  tias 
clrcumscrlt>ed  it  with  an  adamantine  au- 
thoritarianism. The  conformist  reaction 
which  holds  the  intellectual  and  humanistic 
life  of  Russia  in  a  vise-like  grip  can  end  only 
by  strangling  the  vitality  of  the  system  it 
seeks  to  preserve. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  there  can  be  no 
flowering  of  the  human  spirit:  it  withers  and 
dies  from  suffocation.  The  Communists  are 
fighting  against  the  laws  of  nature.  In  their 
fanaticism  they  tiave  forgotten,  if  they  ever 
knew,  tliat  stagnation  and  death  await  idea.s 
as  well  as  social  and  economic  arrangements 
which  have  loet  their  power  to  grow.  They 
taunt  us  for  being  the  supporters  of  a  crum- 
tiiing  status  quo,  but  It  is  they  who  are  lock- 
ing backward,  they  who  are  trying  to  buUd 
a  status  quo  far  more  rigid  and  absolute  than 
anything  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  Is  tliey 
who  would  put  blinders  on  men  and  estab- 
lish boundaries  beyond  which  Ideas  and 
dreems  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  Galileo  stiock  the 
world  with  the  question:  "Who  is  willing  to 
set  limits  to  the  human  Intellect?"  Well, 
the  Communists  are  not  only  willing  to  do 
it.  they  are  attempting  to  do  it;  and  in  that 
attempt  which  flies  in  the  face  of  history  lie 
the  seeds  of  their  own  ultimate  disintegra- 
tion. 

There  is  no  future  for  such  a  system,  any 
more  than  there  Is  a  future  for  a  reck 
stranded  by  a  glacier.  Ultimately  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  a  thing  that  can  grow  will 
shatter  it.  That  is  why  democracy,  rightly 
Interpreted,  is  the  last  best  hope  of  earth. 
It  is  rooted  in  the  principle  of  growth;  it  is 
adaptable  to  new  concepts  of  social  Justice. 
It  is  built,  not  on  a  firted  creed  or  on  a  sys- 
tem of  regimented  ideas,  but  on  the  sure 
knowledge  that  frontiers  are  never  station- 
ary, that  the  thrust  of  events  Is  steadily 
forward,  that  there  are  no  privileged  ideas 
around  which  magic  circles  can  be  drawn  to 
protect  them  from  competition.  It  is  only 
free  men  who  dare  to  think.  And  it  la  only 
through  free  thought,  freely  expressed,  that 
the  soul  of  a  people  can  he  kept  alive. 


Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastera 
Policy  Branded  a  Commuixist  Front 


REMARKS 

or 

.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINIVESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  at 
last  discovered  the  nature  of  ihe  Com- 
mittee for  a  Donocratic  Far  Eastern 
Policy.  This  committee  has  been  the 
main-spring  of  the  successful  propaganda 
campaign  throughout  our  country 
against  any  program  of  effective  assist- 
ance to  China — a  campaign  which  I  de- 
scribed here  more  than  4  years  ago. 

The  mainspring  behind  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  Democratic  Isle)  Far  Eastern 
Policy,  the  Attorney  General  belatedly 
finds  haa  been  the  Communist  Party. 
Had  the  Attorney  General  taken  the 
trouble  he  could  have  found  many 
months  ago  the  kind  of  literature  I  hold 
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In  my  hand  about  that  committee.  It 
is  a  letter  on  the  ofBcial  stationery  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  New  York  State 
calling  the  attention  of  the  "dear  com- 
rades" to  the  resolutions  on  Cliina  which 
the  committee  adopted  recently.  Inci- 
dentally, for  several  years  its  recommen- 
dations have  consistently  given  a  preview 
of  what  our  State  Department  would 
shortly  thereafter  adopt  as  its  policy  on 
China  and  the  'line"  which  it  would  soon 
l)egin  to  pass  out  to  the  ojanion-forming 
agencies  of  our  country. 

I  approve  and  commend  the  action  of 
the  Attorney  General  yesterday  In  re- 
vealing oflacially  that  the  committee  is 
nothing  but  a  Communi-st  front,  a  fact 
irtiich  the  Communist  Party  itself  has 
been  vigorously  advertising  for  months, 
and  months,  and  months.    I  fear  it  Is  an- 
other case  of  our  Government's  locking 
the  bam  after  the  horse  is  stolen;  but 
perhaps  it  will  tK*  of  value  for  people  who 
have  naively  accepted  the  vocal  advo- 
cates of  our  disastrous  policy  in  China  as 
being  unbia.sed  experts  on  the  Far  East, 
to  look   through  the   list   of   directors. 
sponsors,  and  consultants  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Pol- 
icy.    It  will  be  found,    or  example,  that 
at  least  15  of  them  have  been  trustees, 
sponsors  or  writers  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  making  clear  how  that 
organization,    which    the    unsuspecting 
public  has  supposed  was  an  authoritative 
source  of  objective  studies  on  Asia,  has 
been  used  to  propagate  Communist  dis- 
tortions about  China  rather  than  the 
truth.     At  least  a  dozen  more  are  prom- 
inent and  prolific  writers  and  lecturers 
on  China. 

The  Communist  Party's  letter  recom- 
mends the  Par  East  Spotlight,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Committee  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Far  Eastern  Policy,  as  the  only 
source  now  available  of  "the  p»ositive  and 
encouraging  facts  about  the  Chinese 
people's  great  and  successful  fight 
against  American  reaction." 

Read  the  committee's  program  for  ac- 
tion on  China  and  you  will  find  out  what 
sort  of  forces  and  people  have  been  be- 
hind the  propaganda  in  this  country  for 
policies  which  have  led  to  the  loss  with- 
in 4  years  after  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
of  what  4.000.000  Americans  fought  there 
4  years  to  win : 
CoiamnsT  Pa«tt  or  Nrw  Yoax  Statb. 

Srw  York,  N.  Y..  March  1, 1949. 
To  All  Sectvona  and  Counties. 

Dx.\a  Cojouuwts:  Enclosed  please  find  pro- 
gram for  actlCHi  on  China  policy,  as  voted 
upon  by  a  united-front-actlon  conference  on 
China,  held  In  New  York  on  January  a»,  IMS. 
We  are  sure  that  you  wUl  find  this  material 
not  only  InformaUve.  but  helpfxil  In  planning 
affrtrm*  on  Oihaa  tn  your  conununlties. 

A  inwr*fjl  onUine  has  also  been  Issued  by 
the  National  Wueatlon  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Poltey  to  China.  This  can  be  secured 
through  orders  from  our  district  education 
department.  The  outline  can  be  used  as 
tba  basis  for  discussion  in  your  sectlcois  and 
branches. 

Any  Inqulrlea  In  relation  to  further  ac- 
tivity can  be  received  by  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Dwnocrattc  Far  Bastem  I^JUcy, 
at  111  West  Porty-aeeond  Street.  New  York 

City. 

Comradely  yours. 

MATlfllXB. 


paocasM  roa  Acncn  os  CBm*  Poucr  as 
St;c6EarrEo  bt  thk  Acnow  cuii— iwrr  ow 
Chima  Pouct,  New  Yobk  crrr.  ikxvkxr  W. 

1849  

raocaAM  oBJacrras 

1.  Demand  a  ccng.-esslonal  InvestlgatfcMJ — 
A.  Of  the  Chinese  lobby   In  Wa^togton. 

One  of   the  largeet-apending  foreign   Influ- 
tn  otir  Capital;  not  reglatarad  aa  fdretgn 

bT  Of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  private  ac- 
cumulation deposited  In  American  t>anis  and 
investmenu  by  Chinese  oOeials  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

2.  Etemand  a  new  China  policy — 
t\..  An  end  to  all  forms  of  American  Inter- 
vention In  China  and  of  plans  to  aid  any 
elements  and  remnants  of  the  Kaomhatang. 

B  Preparation  by  our  Govsrtunaot  to 
recognlM  the  goearaMBt  wMA  the  people 
oC  China  are  now  satahlltfting 

C.  Planning  now  by  our  authorities  tor 
genuine  and  self-respecting  cooperation  with 
the  people's  government  in  China.  Including 
normal  and  friendly  trade  relations  free  of 
any  political  condltions. 

3.  Get  the  facts  and  tmpllcationa  Ottoa 
Government's  China  policy  to  the  ABwrlcaa 
people. 
nocxDiAnc  st«ps  roa  caarriwc  oor  thk  scnoii 

paoca&ii 

1  Get  your  organization  Immediately  to 
pas  a  resolution  on  China  policy  (use  the 
enclosed  January  conference  resoluUon  for 
auggestions. ) 

Send  copies  of  yotir  organheation  s  reaom- 
tlon  to  your  Senators  and  your  Congreaamen. 
Give  It  publicity  in  your  c»ganizatton*s  publi- 
cation and  elsewhere.  Send  a  copy  to  the 
Committee   for   a    Democratic   Far   lactem 

Policy. 

2.  Make  use  of  the  poUtical  ammursltlon 
of  facta.    The  American  people.  If  they  know, 

will  act. 

A.  Make  a  drive  to  get  readers  and  sub- 
scribers to  Far  Bast  SpoUlght,  the  commlt- 
tees  monthlv  magazine.  This  Is  the  indis- 
pensable tool  for  every  fighter  for  a  new  and 
friendly  policy  toward  China.  Previotjs 
sources  of  reliable  Information  about  China 
and  the  Far  East  now  have  an  NAM  slant. 
Only  Far  Baat  StooUight  gives  you  the  positive 
and  encocnctBf  facts  about  the  Chinese 
peoples  great  and  successful  flght  against 
American  re^tJon,  and  keeps  you  up  to  date 
about  Waahlngton's  evil  plans  to  go  on  tiaek- 
Ing  reaction  In  China  and  the  Far  East,  aib- 
scrlption:  ta  a  year.  Introductory  offer:  $1 
for  8  months.  Member  of  the  CDFEP  get 
this  free. 

B,  Parti  tha  ale  and  reading  of  Anna 
Louiaa  9aac^%  Tomorrow's  China.  Paper 
bound.  65  cents;  cloth  bound,  $2.  Organ! - 
^tlonB'  orders  for  6  or  more.  25  percent 
diKOunt. 

C.  Have  meetings  on  the  China  poUey  la- 

•ue.  . 

(a)  The  cuuuidltaa  can  fwalaa  ■^■■■iiiii- 
In  the  New  Tort  Ctty  area  ttiaptaoBa  tha 

speakers  bureau  of  the  committee  any  after- 
noon Bryant  9-6343.  In  Callfomla,  the  San 
Francisco  area,  contact  Mr.  William  Kem«, 
1841  BUte  Streat.  San  Francisco.  Loa  Angeles 
area,  contact  Ifra.  Jeanette  Orel,  96S  South 
Columbia  Avenue.  Loa  Aa^ilaa. 

(b)  Send  yoar  organlBattoo'a  own  speakers 
to  the  briefing  wlnn  on  China.  First  aa»- 
sion.  Friday  night  FMruary  18.  7:30  sharp. 
Telephone  the  comadttaa  for  registration 
blanks.  Bryant  »-4943.    Ho  fee. 

You  cant  flght  wtthoat  facta.  Far  East 
Spotll^t  Is  your  basic  source  of  Informa- 
tion. Meetings  on  China  wlU  bring  facts 
to  hundrada  of  others. 

3.  See  to  tt  that  tba  Prealdent  and  ttM 
Members  of  Ouugi—  baar  tram  bundreda  <A 
Individuals  on  China  policy  rt^t  now.  Or- 
der prepared  post  cards  from  tha  committee, 
X    cent   each.    Wrtta    yotnr    own  "*" 


Myif  caUs,  in  person  and  by  telephone,  on 
your  Senat<»3  and  Congressmen. 

4.  Have  your  organlaatlan  make  an  Imme- 
diate contribution  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee or  plan  to  give  a  regular  (monthly. 
quarte-ly.  or  3rearly)  contribution. 

5.  Support  the  Committee  for  a  Deaao- 
cratic  Par  Eastern  Pottcy. 

A.  By  becoming  wtmkma  and  by  getUag 
your  frtwiH  to  ywa.  liembarahlp  indudaa 
sabaertpUon  to  Far  Cast  spotlight. 

B.  By  sectirlng  Indlvldtud  contributions 
for  the  ctanmlttee.  Your  own;  your  friends; 
throw  a  party  for  the  committee. 

C.  By  doing  volunteer  work  at  the  eom- 
mlttees  office.  Ill  West  Forty-second  Street, 
fifth  floor — any  time:  any  day.  IJvery  Tuaa- 
day  night  the  stdff  la  "at  home"  to  frlandi 
who  come  to  help. 

The  Chlneac  people  are  defeating  tha 
American  reactionaries.     So  can  we. 

China  policy  reveals  the  over-all  character 
of  Washington's  foreign  poUcy :  ^t  harms  the 
American  people. 

China  policy  Is  directly  related  to  our  do- 
mestic struggle  for  homes,  for  more  con- 
aumpUon  goods,  for  lower  prices,  for  in- 
craved  social  sectirity.  for  healthy  interna- 
tional trade,  for  freedom  from  depression 
and  mfUtarlam. 

China  ahows  up  the  weak  spot  tn  our  reac- 
tionaries' program. 

Let's  fl^t  on  China  policy  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Mow  the  Chinese  people  have 
dealt  the  American  reactionaries. 
CoMMiTRX  roa  a  Dkmocxatic 

Fa«  EAsnaN  Pouct, 
111   West  Forty-second  Street.  Sew 
York  City. 


m 


Ways  and  Means  CoBmittee  Denied  tb« 
Rifbt    To    GNuider   Sodaiiicd 
-Wliy? 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  TH09AA5  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPEESENTATl V  Efl 

Thursday.  April  2i.  1949 

Mr.  JENKINS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  in 

aD  seriousness  why  has  the  President's 
health  bill  not  been  referred  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee?  Heretofore,  all 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  referring  to 
social  security  have  been  first  referred  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Are  the 
President  and  his  social-security  advisers 
afraid  to  risk  this  socialized -medicine  bill 
with  the  committee  that  heretofore  has 
handled  all  social  security  legislation? 
The  first  social-security  law,  passed  In 
1935,  was  prepared  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  after  long  and  exhaus- 
tive hearings.  This  law  was  extensively 
amended  in  1939  and  this  amendatory 
program  was  all  carried  on  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

That  legislation  provided  for  old-age 
I)ensions  and  pensions  for  the  blind  and 
aid  for  dependent  children  and  for  other 
social-security  relief.  It  also  included  a 
plan  whereby  employers  and  employees 
should  contribute  jointly  to  a  fund  which 
should  l>e  used  as  social -security  pay- 
ments to  emyHyus  after  they  arrived  at 
the  age  of  65. 

That  legiatation  also  carried  provisions 
for  the  flriiM»iiiff  of  all  these  pensions  and 
social-security  payments. 


i 
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Then,  sorely  since  this  proposed  health 
ktislatkwi  te  prapoMd  to  bt  auBced  in 
■ivch  the  aae  way.  It  sfacMdd  be  con- 
sidered bsr  the  Wan  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President's  socialiaed>me<dicine 
bin  is  to  be  ananced  by  the  amxropriaticn 
of  a  som  tffatl  to  S  percent  of  the  wages 
of  those  who  are  tncliided  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bin.  This  bill  is  Intended 
to  yte  to  a  grc«i  mafcwity  of  the  Ameri- 
aodal  security  for  health  and 
and  it  is  to  all  intoits  and 
pujpu&es  me  same  kind  of  lec^ation  as 
the  crisinal  aoelal-aaciinty  law. 

This  so-called  soclali2«^-tnediclnt  bH. 
the  passage  of  irhich  has  be«n  reqoested 
by  the  President,  has  been  referred  to  the 
rMimittrff  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
tyjtmimkm^tt  The  administration  has  ef- 
fectively bypassed  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  will  now  have  no  juris- 
diction over  the  legislation. 

Why  this  has  been  done  has  already 
caused  a  great  stir  among  the  Members 
of  Coi^ress.  It  is  being  pointed  out  by 
Congrenmen  also  that  the  Reorgamxa- 
tion  Act.  passed  by  Congress  Just  about 
3  years  ago.  specifically  provides  that  a.U 
legislation  concerning  national  social 
security  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

When  a  bill  has  been  once  referred  to 
a  committee,  it  is  a  dlfBcult  matter  to 
accomplish  its  re-referral.  However, 
this  can  be  done,  and  I  maintain  that  it 
should  be  done  immediately.  My  per- 
sistence in  this  respect  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  any  reflection  on  the  great 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  drafted 
H.  R.  4312.  which  is  the  bill  that  has  been 
referred  to  the  Oooontttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  intended  to 
draft  it  so  as  to  enable  it  to  detour  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  land  it 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

The  real  test  as  to  which  committee 
Aould  have  Jurtadlctioa  over  this  bill 
li  the  test  as  to  how  the  program  shall  be 
financed.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commetce  Con:mtttee  has  no  jurtedk- 
tlon  over  tax  matters.  A?l  tax  matters 
are  excloMvely  withm  the  lurlvllctlon  of 
the  Ways  and  Maaae  Coomittee. 

The  jurlsdkrtiao  9t  tb*  Ways  and 
Mean*  CoMBlttee  has  been  d»  fined  boili 
by  the  Coanmitlun  and  by  the  rulaf  d 
the  HoiiM.  To  that  co0UBJttee  has  bteo 
ftven  tht  rm$tm0bUnf  of  raimni  the 
rtvtaue  mmmmif  to  laiflotottit  ait  M- 
MittOB  piaiid  by  Oiiiifioi. 

I  *mM  Dov  lifet  to  AWMW  briefly  thif 
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all  waffes  Mtlmated  to  b« 
luch  Oacal  year,  to  constitute 
a  tmuft  for  tlM  purposea 
T7a  (a). 


•ert  on 

This  langua  e  indicates  that  those  who 
drafted  the  ^1  arc  artfully  trying  to 
into  the  bill  that  will  make 
the  method  by  which  the 
secured  for  financing  this 
program  is  n4t  taxation.  In  this  lan- 
guage an  effo  t  has  been  made  to  sub- 
stitute the  Api  iroprlatlons  Committee  for 
the  Ways  andlMeans  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  by  which  this 
bill  can  be  in  plemented  and  made  ef- 
fective. In  th  5  iHll  the  participants  are 
required  to  pcy  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  wages  ai  id  salaries.  Just  exactly  as 
the  workers  ire  required  to  pay  under 
the  regular  sc  clal-securlty  laws,  hereto- 
fore passed  by  Congress  in  1935. 

Mr.  Speake*.  I  know  no  reason  why 
this  effort  she  uld  be  made  to  enact  this 
legislation  un<  er  different  circimistanccs 
than  th05e  an  ler  which  all  other  social- 
stcxirity  legish  tion  has  been  enacted,  un- 
less it  might  be  that  those  sponsoring 
this  legislatior  felt  it  could  be  more  ea^^i'.y 
enacted  throa  ;h  the  committee  to  which 
it  was  referred  than  through  the  Ways 
and  Means  Co  tnmittee. 

It  might  als  3  be  that  those  in  favor  of 
this  legislation  have  decided  that  for 
purely  politics  1  reasons  it  would  be  let- 
ter to  follow  t  le  course  which  they  have 
followed.  If  t  ley  have  no  other  reasons 
than  political  -easons,  then  I  repeat  that 
it  Is  a  disserlce  to  the  people  of  the 
country  to  attempt  to  enact  such  impor- 
tant legislatiop  in  any  other  way  than 
ciistomary  way. 

It  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that 
President  Truman  spent  much  of  his 
campaign  in  finding  fault 
tleth  Congress.  A  fair 
analysis  of  kll  the  facts  would  lead 
any  reasonab  y  minded  person  to  the 
conclusion  thit  Mr.  Truman's  principal 
complaint  wak  that  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress had  refdsed  to  cooperate  with  him 
in  hi<;  wild  spending  program.  Likewise, 
the  Eightieth  Congress  had  passed  legis- 
lation that  rc<njced  taxes  very  materially. 
The  E:ghtlet):  Congresx  also  kept  Gov- 
emment  spndlng  down,  so  that  the 
bodffet  was  qnlanced  and  a  very  large 
surpliifvas, 

inatiffuration  on  hla  teC' 

i  Tnunaa  boa  Indl- 

liable   desire   to   ipend 

If  the  larfeat  ever 


time  in  the 
with    the   Ei{ 


■versloee 
m4  torn, 
eated   an 
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of  leiuiaitoa  vtUob,  if  paMsd, 
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I  shall  taki  ttoto  hero  to  dlsctjM  only 
two  ct  thmt  I  logiMBi  vhleti  I  think  are 
the  BMiC  esp  tnifve.  Both  of  these  are 
new  profranu , 
rtrtt.  Re  h|ui  recommended  the  pas- 
3t93.  This  bUl,  1/  psMLd. 
that  the  Federal  Govern- 
enter  the  field  of  public 
aMUtanee  to  tuch  an  extent  that  cv«nt« 
ualljr  an  publ  r  aanUtance  would  be  un- 
d^  Hm  eontrr  i  and  direction  of  the  Fed- 
oral  Oovemiient  This  would  bring 
about  whst  tl  e  uplif ters  describe  as  the 
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"welfare  state,"  The  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  variously  estimated  as  from  $6.- 
000.000.000  for  the  first  year,  to  $25,- 
000.000,000  per  year  within  a  few  years. 
Just  how  the  President  and  the  Social 
Security  Board,  which  is  under  his  direc- 
tion, can  advocate  the  adoption  of  any 
program  placing  such  a  terriflcalJy  heavy 
additional  tax  load  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  people  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Second.  I  think  the  most  expensive 
individual  program  advocated  by  the 
President  is  his  so-called  health  pro- 
gram as  outlined  In  a  recent  message  he 
sent  to  the  lioiise  of  Representatives. 
In  short,  he  recommends  the  adoption 
of  H.  R.  4312.  which  is  in  effect  legisla- 
tion providing  for  socialized  medicine. 
I  have  heretofore  discussed  one  feature 
of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Truman  in  his  message  on  the 
socialized-medicine  bill,  very  smoothly 
slides  over  the  important  matter  of  what 
it  is  going  to  cost.  This  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  all  New  Deal  administra- 
tions. They  have  learned  that  the  easy 
way  to  elect  is  to  spend.  In  discussing 
his  so-called  socialized-medicine  plan. 
President  Truman  evasively  said.  "Many 
people  are  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
a  national  health  program.  The  truth 
is  that  it  will  save  a  great  deal  more  than 
It  costs." 

When  he  says  that  the  program  will 
save  more  than  it  will  cost,  he  evidently 
means  to  take  care  of  all  the  health 
needs  of  all  the  people.  If  so,  it  natural- 
ly follows  that  he  does  not  w^ant  to  ven- 
ture a  guess  as  to  what  the  expense  will 
be.  It  is  certain  that  it  will  be  from 
$10,000,000,000  to  $50,000,000,000  a  year. 
A  well  known  national  writer  says,  "If 
Congress  approves  President  Truman's 
program,  social  security  will  cost  the 
American  people  $1,250,000,000,000  in 
the  next  50  years."  The  long  string  of 
figures  in  written  words  is  one  trillion, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dollars. 

I  think  that  nearly  every  Amencan 
feels  kindly  toward  every  program  that 
will  improve  the  sanitation  and  health 
of  our  people.  Likewise,  every  Amerl* 
can  would  be  glad  If  he  could  afford  to 
furnish  for  himself  and  his  family 
everything  that  money  could  buy.  How- 
ever, his  good  senAe  Indicates  to  him 
that  It  Is  not  (or  tlie  best  intercut  of 
hioisolf  aad  hu  family  to  incur  obliga* 
ttoHA  that  he  cannot  poesibly  mart.  In 
other  words,  reckJeas  spending  does  not 
tMbfiBln  to  htm  and  his  (smiiy  hiHN 
piimM  and  eonti^tment,  It  almost  IB* 
•vltabty  bnnsa  sadn«M  and  poaMvo  ^e* 
advantsie*. 

As  It  U  With  the  individual,  m  It  !•  with 
the  OovernsMtit. 

While  X  am  lltouiiiBg  Uio  PraddfOt'f 
prosram  for  sodlllMd  BMdldne.  I 
should  not  fail  to  note  that  spokesmoB 
for  the  administration  have  indicated 
that  this  proposed  legialation  will  not  be 
pushed  for  parage  St  the  praieDt  aessloB 
of  Oontreai,  and  that  it  wttl  be  held  baok 
for  eonsldiratlon  in  the  session  of  1M6. 
Wa  OMHl  BOi  lOM  sight  of  the  fact  that 
1960  Is  another  elecUon  year.  Soclaliaad 
medicine  would  be  a  splendid  platform 
on  which  to  stand  when  handing  out 
promises  to  the  American  people. 

I  conAdently  predict  that  H.  R.  2tD2. 
through  which  the  admtolstratlon  seeks 
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to  bring  about  the  "welfare  state."  will 
not  be  recommended  for  passage  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  for 
that  reason  will  not  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  in  this  session. 

It  is  my  prediction  that  the  adminis- 
tration for  political  reasons  will  not  force 
the  socialized-medicine  legislation  for 
consideration  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  will  withhold  it  until  the  ses- 
sion of  1950. 

The  President's  socialized-medicine 
program  is  being  severely  criticized  by 
many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  of  Interest  to  know  that  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  infiuential  Democratic  newspa- 
pers In  the  country,  recently  said: 

A  proposal  can  be  flne  In  principle  and  very 
grim  in  actual  execution.  Therefore,  tboae 
who  react  unfavorably  to  President  Tru- 
man's shower  of  blueprints  for  a  vast  health 
program  need  not  feel  that  they  are  stand- 
ing against  the  public  Interest.  Signifi- 
cantly, not  even  the  Congress  elected  from 
President  Truman's  own  party  is  showiitg 
any  liking  for  his  Idea  of  compulsory  medi- 
cal Insurance. 

If  it  is  the  Government's  business  to  fi- 
nance medical  care,  it  is  likewise  the  Govern- 
ment's business  to  impose  a  toothbrush  tax 
on  everyone  and  have  toothbrushes  issued 
from  Government  warehouses;  to  Impose  vim- 
brella  and  overshoe  taxes,  and  require  that 
everyone  wear  GI  umbrellas  and  overshoes 
on  rainy  days;  to  Impose  a  religious  tax.  and 
buUd  Government  churches  which  everyone 
would  be  required  to  attend,  and  so  on,  ad 
Inflnitxim. 

It  Is  not  our  Intent  to  try  to  reduce  to  an 
•taSBrdity  the  proposal  of  pay-roll  taxes  for 
medical  care.  We  mention  a  few  seemingly 
rather  farfetched  other  possibiliUe*  merely 
to  indicate  that  should  the  Government  take 
another  great  step  toward  official  manage- 
ment of  our  personal  affairs,  there  will  be 
no  fiirther  logical  point  at  which  it  should 
stop.  Quite  plausibly  we  would  reach  a  day 
when  the  Governraent  withiioldlng  tax 
reached  the  point  of  complete  confiscation, 
the  Government  taking  all  of  one's  earnings 
and  doling  out  only  such  services  and  goods 
as  were  deemed  proper  for  the  individual  to 
have.  That  isn't  the  democratic  way.  nor 
the  American  way.  It  does  bear  an  ugly  re- 
semblance to  the  Soviet  way,  however  well 
Intended  the  motive. 

Our  present  scheme  for  tmivoTlng  and 
safsgusrdlng  public  tiealth  la  far  from  per- 
fsct.  Mtieh  needs  to  be  done  and  sryeral 
of  the  tide  nBwnmwidsttnns  sMids  fcy  Fieii' 
doni  Truman  are  en  the  propsr  course.  But 
«•  aeriotisly  qnseCfoa  Ut.  Trtimsnt  tmtt' 
ttofi  that  ttie  Oovemtnent  eould  do  s  totter 
lefe  AflsMtns  hesUh  um:  Oufsif  aot  s 
MMpir  state  lit  whish  isimrste  idfcyss  le 
fSalalliiA  fdlfliif  li  n«^«Msry,  Ws  esn 
llfM  up  tiM  Id*  VtHkrul  l*ftr)tUI  tf<-^n  the 

high.  And  M  ■alter  Im»w  plMMMf  fn* 
tetttcd.  the  propased  preirsdi  wmU  wt% 
mmtif  fleesle  flie  iwalth  sare  ef  •  Mftfy 
sttaMnt  sf  tiM  populsium.  btti  we«ld  set 
•s  s  briUM  ttpoa  ms  iMsltb  esrs  of  tbe  eliole 

K\l»tUm,  The  ieeper  we  ettmire  the  Hs- 
>  health  eate  to  the  t*«  sirufturt  snd 
tlM  Mflre  «e  eaaeeh  it  in  a  fsderal  biiieau- 
ereey.  Hm  lower  Um  quality  <H  thai  eaie  wlU 


should  not  risk  Its  own  solvency  in  an 
effort  to  give  everything  to  everyone  who 
might  ask  for  it  and  thereby  stifle  in- 
dividual initiative  which  has  character- 
ized Americans  in  all  generations  and 
which  has  brought  our  great  country  to 
its  present  stature  as  the  greatest  Nation 
of  all  times. 


ReductTt>n  in  Cost  of  Goverasaent  Most 
Vital  Problem  Facinf  Ceafress  Today 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  loelal  aacttrity  of  our 
people  le  treaUy  to  be  desired.  Those 
who  from  poverty  or  phyaical  infirmity 
or  incapacity  cannot  help  tliMiiilfM 
should  be  as»bted  freely.  Ttaoaa  «lw 
wUh  to  contribute  to  a  program  that  will 
guarantee  them  social  security  in  the 
sunset  of  their  lives  should  be  given  an 
opportiuiity  to  do  so.    The  Oovemment 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  njAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  29.  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Com- 
cRKssiONAL  RECORD.  I  Includc  the  follow- 
ing letter  and  statement  from  Mr.  H-  A. 
Elcock.  president  of  the  Idaho  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  frank  open 
statement  regarding  the  steadily  In- 
creasing cost  of  government  should  be 
read  by  every  American.  I  am  confident 
this  statement  of  the  situation  in  Idaho 
could  be  paralleled  by  nearly  every  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Idaho  Stati  Chamkkx  or  CoManKn. 

Boise,  April  8.  1949. 
Senator  Glek  H.  Tatlc». 
Senator  Ban  H.  ICnxza. 

Representative  Johh  SaNBont^ 

Representative  Ccmfton  I.  Whtte. 

Gextixmik:  It  is  my  hope  that  this  letter, 
addressed  Jointly  to  you  as  members  of  the 
Idaho  delegation  in  the  Ckingreas  of  the 
United  States,  makes  you  as  angry  and  un- 
happy as  the  facts  disclosed  herein  made  me. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  partlctilarly  Important 
In  the  global  scheme  of  ttiings  whether  I 
am  unhappy  or  Ill-tempered.  I  sincerely  t)e- 
lleve,  however,  that  each  of  you  have  some 
common  Interest  with  me,  in  the  aggregate 
imhapplnesa  and  the  combined  ill-temper  of 
the  citizens  of  Idaho. 

One  of  my  responsibilities  is  to  try  to 
express  the  composlts  thinirtng  of  a  cross 
section  of  the  dtiaena  of  Idaho  who  ars 
dependent  upon  the  stability  of  Indiutry, 
agrlctilture,  commeros.  and  the  profMStone 
for  their  continued  piuspeiltf  and  anaiMilal 
seetirtty. 

To  a  eertaln  dsgree  that  is  also  the  rs- 
■nisMlMltTy  of  taeh  ef  ycni  in  jaw  oAcisI 
sapaeittes  ss  Senatoee  aad  lUprMeflUtivss. 

IMsr  I  g**^  \  .*.*?>*^**"'L.'!^.  ^'Mlerat 

ssltsflar  af  totarMl  immm  to  false,  far 
the  flMst  ^•M%  eaded  immU,  IMt*  aiii 
UMi  To  thu  t  sdded  tk$  silleeMaM  aiads 
for  the  ssNM  perlode  af  ttoM  kf  the  9UM 
of  Sdalw  far  ilM  tise  aad  feMMti  9t  toe 
rederat  Oeiwiafe  MMaiplarMM  mm* 

^'rSe  lelJllNderai  usee  eeiHHH  to  IdalM* 
for  the  period  eiidMi  June  to.  iftt,  iiaa 
rotlghly  itJMMt  and  the  total  torMW 
psrtod  ended  Juos  W,  l»4f.  wee  re«gWy 
iaiJ71,00e.  This,  oC  course,  dote  ael  to- 
elude  PsdM-al  tasss  paid  by  Idaho  eHtoMM 
on  cigarettes,  tiqttor.  sad  •imiisr  tasss  eat- 
Isctsd  St  tiM  souree. 

Ths  ia«a  dffure  wa*  »8  time*  th«  siae  ef 
ths  laei  Aftirs  aad  that  i*  whst  oMMle  sse 
sagry  aad  dseldedly  VBlMppy 

Thsfv  ars  ssvsral  thtofi  dsflixluiy  wroof 
with  this  picture. 

rtrat  of  au.  we  dMat  aeed  nearly  10  UaMS 
a*  much  redstat  OueiMWt  m  iMd  to  we 
nssdsd  m  IML 


Secondly,  we  were  not  10  times  as  well  abls 
to  pay  the  bill  for  Federal  Government  in 
1948  as  we  were  in  llMl. 

Finally,  not  enough  at  xu  are  doing  any- 
thing to  stop  tnis  trend. 

Because  you  may  want  to  look  at  the  tndl- 
Ttdual  items  that  make  up  this  crushing  btxr- 
den  oC  Federal  taxation.  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  the  detailed  comparison.  I  jmrtic- 
ularly  caU  your  attSMtion  to  the  fact  that 
the  citizens  of  Idaho  paid  almost  exactly  55 
times  as  much  Federal  Income  tax  tn  1948 
as  they  did  in  1941.  The  combined  individ- 
ual and  corporation  income-tax  payments 
were  nearly  20  times  as  great  tn  1948  as  in 
1941. 

On  behalf  of  those  citizens  of  Idaho  who 
must  meet  t^  combined  cost  of  living,  pro- 
tUc  for  their  future  seciirity.  and  at  the  same 
tlins  support  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment, out  of  their  income  from  whatever 
source  it  may  be  derived,  we  plead  with  you 
to  nui^e  reduction  of  the  cost  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment your  first  Mtto'  of  business. 

There  can  lie  no  greater  service  to  our  Na- 
tion than  the  pfeservation  of  our  form  of 
Govenment.  It  cannot  survive  if  the  people 
of  the  Nation  cannot  maintain  It  In  a  fi- 
nancially sound  condition  and  a  burden 
nearly  10  times  aa  great  as  that  borne  only 
7  years  ago  Is  clearly  beyond  the  endurance 
of  either  the  citizens  of  Idaho  or  the  economy 
of  our  State  to  sustain. 

As  Members  of  Congress  you  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  consider  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission  on  OrgMoiBBtlon  at 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  aSord  an  op- 
p<MTunlty  few  constructive  action  locAlng  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  many  unnecessary 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of  personal 
satisfaction  if  I  could  report  to  our  members 
that  each  of  you  ha*  agreed  to  give  support 
to  a  program  of  reduction  In  the  cost  of  gtov- 
ernment.  Obvioiisly,  taxes  cannot  be  re- 
duced untU  Government  expenditures  are 
drastically  cut.  We  are  urging  this  as  ths 
only  realistic  approach  to  what  we  believe 
to  t>e  the  most  vital  problem  facing  Con- 
gress today. 

Very  truly  yours. 

B.  A.  Slcock. 

President. 


m  oowunmrt  tax  ooLxacnoMS 
tm  xsAHO 

The  following  satracU  from  reporia  ot  tfee 
CommlssKmer   of   iBtsmal    ftrvenoe 
Idalttr  psymenu.  sselnaivs  of  sneh 
Uqaer  and   cigarette  t«Me  eeOeeled  U 
lurers. 
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HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 
m  TM  Mowm  or  MMMBtATrvm 

Wfdnttitaff.  AprM  tf,  1949 

Mn.  DOUOLAfl.  Mr  fprO^r.  UMtar 
prrmuMiUMi  Ui  MUnd  mjr  mnarlu  la  tlM 
■aoou.  I  wish  to  inciud*  t  iptMb  which 
X  mad*  on  April  33.  1M0.  tt  ttM  aimiutl 
JHIernon-JMluon  Dty  dinner  of  lh« 
yini.  flceoQd.  aotf  Third  CalOomlA  Con- 
crcMleiMl  Dlirtrteli.  in  Saertmento. 
Calif.,  on  the  Central  Valley  project: 

On«  nwMy  X  aai  gted  ra«  anted  mm  to 

w  MMI  te  Um  bMit  of  tkt  frwtMt  rMOasM- 
Uao  pMfwCoa  thta  ■— Miiil.  Tbe  m««  of 
the  amuvMi  erf  cold,  broken  at  Sattcr's 
F>urt>— <ic«n  Um  str««c — a  haiidiad  jaara  ivo. 
cava  aawtranwa  a<  Um  fvaataaaa  cf  yoor  paat. 
On  tbc  tfay  ■liaii  |«a  bava 
warm  an  fMnf  to  ba  pM  to 


and  for  t  >«  fullest  public  benefit,  then 


yott  will  kzHM' 
ttttura  la 

y«t 


that  the  greatneaa  at  your 
aaaiAvO.  That  day  has  not  come 
and  foxi  irt  going  to  have  to  fight  to 
It 
It  la  not  anciigh  to  talk  about  full  develop- 
ment. There  u^e  too  many  people  who  talk 
about  full  devi  lopment  of  every  drop  of  water 


for  the  fulleat 
act   the   way 
tinae  helping 


poaslble  benefit,  but  who  don't 
Jiey  talk.  They  spend  their 
o  destroy  the  unity,  and  the 


tccrtty  of  the 
othera  are   in 


time  picking 
agency  which 
best  »-ay  the 
extend    help 
abort,  aa  mm 
on  CaliroraiaV 


Cscu.  Wurrx. 
Let  me  read 
to  you.     This 


*^atcr  an< 
qulremanta  of 


cratlc   Party 
Oaaual  VallH 


piiMl«1)f 


Matas 


SMi.  ipMtflta  ty 

taacJon  •fain  t  land 


ly  talk  about  getting  full  de- 


tagal.  and  ecc  lomic  and  administrative  in- 

pentral  Valley  project.    When 

the   thick   of   the    flghU  for 

tranamlwdon  lines  and  steam  plants,  they  are 

busy  doing  ao  sething  else.    They  use  their 

(iway  at  the  law.  and  at  the 

Congreaa  established   as   the 

>nUre  American  Nation  could 

n    developing    the    West.     In 

as  they  dare,  they  are  a  drag 

eiforu  to  get  full  development 

and  full  public  benefit  from  her  water  and 

land,  and  tlM  y  hope  you  won't  know   the 

difference 

Tliey  try  to  tover  up.    They  never  say  they 

;m       are  against  i\\  II  development.     You  reraem- 

153,44a      ber  the  rood  <  id  spiritual,  that  says  "Every- 

lU       body  <who)  tilks  about  Hebbln  isn't  gwlne 

***       (going)  dere"  '    There's  lots  of  wisdom  and 

174,  S19       penetration  li    the  words  of  that  spiritual. 

In  the  splrituLl  it  was  important  not  to  be 

mlaled  by  tali 

this  great  Cer  tral  Valley  It  is  Important  not 
to  be  misled 
<3&  £7      velopment. 

Anything  1«^  than  full  development  you 
cannot  afford.    That  is  why  our  Democratic 
3g      Party  haa  take  a  a  strong  and  clear-cut  stand 
on  redamatlo]  i  of  Central  Valley.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  knows  how  to  get  full  develop- 
**'*"'      ment.  and  we  tell  the  people  in  plain  words 
3,014       bo*  to  get  it.    Because  we  sper.k  plain  words 
that  people  an  understand — Harry  Truman 
M^**      carried  the  O  ntral  Valley  for  President  last 
*•*""      Morember  by  1  0.000  votes.    That's  the  reason 
why  the  cong  fiatonal  district  next  to  your 
own  retired  (y  arhart  and  sent  the  Democrat, 
c  Waahlngton. 

our  Denoocratlc  Party  platform 

la  what  we  adopted  here  in 

Sacramento  oil  the  7th  day  of  last  Augtut. 

Wc  aaid: 

power  are  the  caeentlal  re- 
future  Indtistrial  and  agrlcul- 
ttiral  proepcrl  y  of  Calirornla. 
*^a  aOUm  t  te  poaltion  taken  by  tbe  Demo- 
a   California   that    tbe   great 
prejeet  Im  eompleted  at  the 
ai  aa  lategratad  basin  •> 
iwaopitnt   of   iMa 
mnm  n  the  vnitad 

(■  MMWflMWfOtl. 

and  Mtpport  the  prtaMiplM  in- 

ftt  fMle/al  ractamatloa  law  U 

UnntalJonaad  pro' 

aad 


ti  aaya 


rw  aa/«fu«  rd  Umm  reaourMe  aiul  retain 
Wmm  m  our  \  «iMtt  Mrltata,  waiar  mnm  be 
pwildK  fcr  fM  wartitiiw  afriMiiiwat  da- 

"  r-tMM  tmtm»,  aiMt  ch«ap 
power  ifettat  be  Inereaatugly  available." 
kt'a  a  gij  Jd  platform,  and  avvry  Call- 
regaffUeaa  of  p«rty.  uuaht  tu  know 
uae  that  pUtiorm  spella 
out  a  %iooA  future  fur  tbese  Sacramento  and 
Joaquin  raUieys.  and  for  all  California, 
beginning  to  learn  what  rapid 
Jm  wwpiW— aiiU  of  rapid 
lofaau  o<  tlM  Oaaeue  telle  us 
of  people  Itvuig  in  cur 
State  baa  grdam  by  46  percent  since  1940. 
There  are  De«  ly  three  Californlana  for  every 
two  there  wei  e  S  yeara  ago.  We  are  larger 
In  populBilon  lince  World  War  ZI.  by  a  num- 
equal  to  tJ  te  1940  population  of  tba  State 


of  Virginia 
TiMtIa   one 
are  ths 


ind  we  still  are  gtowll^  faat. 
Mt  reaeon  why  wster  and 
■aaantlai  lequlremenu  of  fu- 


ture agricultural  and  Industrial  growth  and 
proepeiity.  Water  grows  crops — the  food  and 
fiber  that  feed  and  clothe  people.  Pamillea 
need  water  on  the  land  ao  they  can  support 
ttaamMlvea  by  their  labora.  Water  bullda 
oftniunttlea. 

When  we  talk  about  new  people  coming  to 
California,  and  the  need  for  water  and  power 
to  siipport  them,  don't  think  it's  only  their 
standard  of  living  we're  talking  about.  It's 
oiff  own  standard  of  living,  too.  There  is  no 
way  of  keeping  ours  up  while  theirs  ataya 
down — not  for  long.  New  Californlans  and 
old — in  the  long  tmd.  our  standards  living  will 
go  up  or  go  down  together. 

I  have  been  talking  about  water,  spread 
out  on  the  land  to  grow  crops.  Now  let's  talk 
about  the  power  of  falling  water.  The 
Chinese  coolie  can  generate  water,  too.  He 
runs  In  a  treadmill,  or  inside  a  great  wheel, 
like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage.  The  power  he  gen. 
erates  lifts  water  to  irrigate  rice  fields,  or  to 
turn  the  slow  wheels  of  a  simple  machine. 
We  Americaos  could  do  that.  too.  Wc  are 
husky  enough  to  Irrigate  our  valleys  and 
turn  our  Industrial  wheels  by  the  same  power 
of  human  muscle  and  human  endurance. 
But  if  we  did.  our  standard  of  living  would  be 
the  standard  of  the  Chinese  coolie. 

The  better  we  can  water  the  land  in  our 
valleys,  and  the  more  power  we  can  generate 
from  falling  water,  the  higher  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  of  California  will  be. 
If  ever  we  get  comprehensive  development 
of  this  Central  Valley  Basin,  the  proiect  will 
generate  more  than  8.000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electric  energy,  annually. 

Isn't  every l>ody  in  California  in  favor  of  all 
the  electric  power  that  we  can  poaelbly  har- 
ness our  waters  to  generate? 

Tou  know  the  answer.  It's  "No,"  not  un- 
less aome  people  can  do  it  themselves  and 
upon  their  own  terma.  Some  of  the  interesta 
which  talk  the  most  alx)ut  building  for  the 
progreea  of  California,  actually  hold  back 
progr eaa  unleea  they  think  they  can  control 
It,  acttially  hold  back  the  building  of  dams 
and  transmission  lines  and  steam  plants 
unlesa  they  can  control  them.  That  is  the 
record. 

Let's  lock  at  the  record. 

In  1922  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia began  their  present  lont;  flgbt  for  pttb- 
lie  power.  They  began  It  In  the  lefUlature. 
What  did  they  encounter?  The  stubborn 
realatance  of  the  private  utility. 

That  reslaUnce  waa  an  obatacle  In  the  flgbt 
for  public  power  derelopment  tittt  not  a 
tombetone.  In  10M  the  peopla  of  California 
were  aaked  to  ssy  In  «  special  tlggtiaa  wbathar 
they  wanted  piiblic  water  and  powtfr  dar«lop- 
ment  ot  not;  whather  they  wanted  •  Central 
Vatley  |Wo)e«t  or  net.  Tbef  wntt  to  tbo  polti 
and  thay  Mid  that  tto#y  did.   tlMy  WMNatf 


prMMM 
ThtM 


p^B    ^wBdaBw^PBBWPi 


aitralarjr  af  ttaia,  ae  yi/u  linr;w,  piacM 
In  th«  hand!  «f  ar try  voter  •  pemphlef  gos- 
Mtiilnff  argtNnanta  for  and  ariumanta  afahwl, 
s  Th'jae  who  arftird  afalnfi  ilia  Watar  and 
Power  Aet  UAA  the  voter*  that  "It  will  uka 
Id  to  30  yvars  U)  abaorb  th«  auralua  (power) 
n/»w  MUtini!  or  being  davalapM."  That  wa« 
ih«  rouiiMl  given  In  IMS. 

Du  y<ju  rvmamSor,  laM  y«ar,  In  spite  of  all 
the  p>wer  we've  btan  darttoping,  bow  your 
electric  docka  all  ran  slow,  and  how  you 
mlsaed  your  appotntmenu  and  Ualna,  be- 
cauae  California  dldrt't  generate  encugb 
power  to  run  your  clocka  on  time? 

And  yet,  those  who  argued  against  the 
Water  and  Power  Act  in  1933  argued  that — 

"Proflu  from  energy  sales  are  likely  to  be 
Illusory  in  view  of  the  exccaa  electric  energy 
in  California  (now  50  percent  over  demand), 
and,  on  completion  of  Boulder  (Hoover) 
Dam.  the  power  available  will  be  twice  the 
amount  now  sold." 

The  trouble,  they  said,  waa  with  our  sur- 
plus CaliXornia  power. 
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Well,  last  year  the  switches  were  pulled 
In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  ovir  private 
utility  company,  and  the  pumpa  of  the  farm- 
era  were  stopped.  I  don't  think  the  farmers 
have  yet  forgotten  that.  I  think  they  re- 
member the  help  they  got  from  the  "exceaa" 
electric  energy  sent  up  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Of  course  we  leally  ha  vent  any  ex- 
cess in  southern  California,  or  anywhere 
else  in  this  State,  but  that's  what  aome 
people  call  it. 

Those  who  supported  the  Water  and  Pow- 
er Act  to  develop  Central  Valley  told  the 
people  the  truth.  In  the  election  pamphlet 
of  1933,  the](  said: 

"The  project  will  produce  hydroelectric 
power  at  low  coat  which  will  be  sold  to  pay 
costs  of  the  work.  A  main  transmission  line 
from  Kennett  to  Antloch  wUl  make  available 
cheap  electric  energy  to  farmers,  home  own- 
ers, and  Indust nails ta,  as  well  aa  cities  and 
districts.     •     •     • 

"Chief  opposition  to  this  project  comes 
from  one  source — the  Power  Trust.  Do  not 
be  deceived  on  that  score.  Admitted  repre- 
sentatives of  the  power  companies  did  their 
utmost  to  defeat  this  recovery  program  in 
the  legislature  and  they  now  seek  to  defeat 
it  on  the  ballot.  Tou  wiU  be  fiooded  with 
propaganda  against  this  measure — propa- 
ganda iaaued  l>y  the  power  companies  with 
your  money. 

"But  the  Issue  Is  clear  cut.     This  act  will 

help  your  State.     It  wUl  reduce  yotir  power 

rates.     It   is   vital   to   every   laboring   man, 

every   farmer,   every   businessman.     •     •     • 

"Vote  for  your  own  interest. 

"Vote  'Yes.'  " 

The  people  of  California  did  vote  •^ea" 
In  1933.  They  voted  for  dams  and  power 
plants  and  transmlsaion  lines. 

There's  one  thing  about  hydroelectric  pow- 
er that  we  never  should  allow  ourselves  to 
forget.  We  cannot  exhaust  the  supply  of 
water  that  falls  on  our  watershed,  by  using 
it.  Generation  of  hydroelectric  power  la 
perfect  conaerration.  It  U  a  perpetually 
self-renewing  reeource. 

But  ovir  oil  reservea  imdergrotmd  are  not 
aelf-renewlng.  They  are  dwindling  with 
xiae.  Someday  they  wUl  be  gone.  I  wonder 
If  those  who  Increaae  our  drafU  on  oil  while 
they  continue  to  obatruct  otir  uae  of  falling 
water  to  generate  power  ever  have  thought 
of  that. 

The  Democratlo  F»ty  pUUorro  we  adopt- 
ed here  in  SaeranMDto  m  we  went  Uito  laat 
yaar'a  campaign,  aald: 

"yi9  afilrm  the  portion  taken  yaj  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  CallfomUi  that  the  great 
Caatral  Vallay  pro)a«t  be  completed  atthe 
•aniMC  potnw  tlaia  ■■  an^tagratad  jaiin- 
wMM  pwMMlf  awnsd  dgiaiafaunt  ajonr 
water  and  powar  mmunn  if  iha  V9m»4 
ftatat  ttwaan  af  WNHwattan. 

>  Snowa  tha»  gpwlal  MMarMU  Md 

in  Cmamt  Immw  mm 

I  tl»  iMlliMif  •TfiiiMi  ppwr  plaati 

Hnat  M  ponr  valley,    It 


la  Pabmary,  only  I  rMib"^* 

■laak.af  UmF.O'AK  inoppoHnsa 

ileaal  asPfapMaMan  to  aaewt  your  deveti^- 
wm^  Buutokfti  ttmom  fCatanMrni  la  anewer 
la  •  CoAgreaaman'f  qnggtion.  U  llMro  any 
poww  Huruwi  aowt   Ma  raptM: 

"TTttrr  !•  nana  new,  there  haa  been  none, 
and  there  will  be  none  in  the  future  " 

It  U  plain  enotigh  that  the  bead  of  the 
private  utility,  that  under  Btate  law  U  main- 
ly reaponelbie  for  keeping  this  part  of  Cali- 
fornia eupplied  with  power,  did  not  know 
that  in  two  short  yeara  more  than  6.000  fac- 
tory workers  in  the  Saa  Francisco  Bay  area 
wotild  l)e  counting  the  declare  cut  from  their 
pey  checks  because  of  a  powar  ahortage.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  State  government  of 
California  would  make  a  survey  and  have  to 
report  that  in  3»  factories  the  average  week- 
ly earnings  had  dropped  from  $62.04  in  PeO- 


mary  IMS  to  $53.17  in  ICurch.  becauae  of 
power  shortage.  But  he  shovdd  have  known 
it.  for  the  Biu«iu  of  Reclamation,  which  he 
was  opposing,  was  forecasting  it  and  working 
to  prevent  it.  The  wage  earntfrs  of  San 
Frandaco  Bay  learned  it  the  hard  way,  even 
without  the  State  survey  to  tell  them.  And 
the  farmers  and  everybody  else  In  California 
learned  It  when  we  were  put  on  dayll^t- 
aaving  time,  and  kept  there  imtil  New  Tear'a, 
because  power  was  short. 

Tb  all  thia  some  skeptic  may  say.  "Well, 
S,000  factory  workers  arent  verj-  many,  con- 
aklarlng  there  are  millions  of  them  in  Cali- 
fornia." Ko:  6.000  arent  many,  looked  at 
that  way. 

Back  in  colonial  days  in  New  England,  the 
Sxmday  sermons  were  pretty  long,  and  some 
of  the  congregation  used  to  get  pretty  drow- 
sy. So  they  made  it  the  duty  of  a  warden  to 
go  up  and  down  the  aides  during  the  ser- 
mon, carrying  a  stick  long  enough  to  reach 
down  the  pews.  On  one  end  of  the  stick 
was  a  aoft  tuft  of  horsehairs;  on  the  other 
end  was  a  hard  round  knob.  If  the  tickle 
of  hOTsehairs  wouldn't  waken  the  sleeper, 
then  a  rap  with  the  knob  would. 

If  you  want  to,  you  can  debate  the  ques- 
tion whether  wage  cuts  handed  out  to  5.000 
factory  workers  in  1948  were  Just  a  tickler, 
or  whether  that  was  a  rap  on  the  skull.  I 
say.  whichever  It  was.  the  Democratic  Party 
in  California  is  wide  awake. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say,  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  this  Democratic  Bghty- 
first  Congreaa  has  Just  put  through  the  beat 
appropriation  bill  for  public  power  In  Cen- 
tral Valley  that  any  Congreaa  ever  passed. 
But  you  will  have  to  keep  your  eye  on  the 
Senate. 

Our  Democratic  Party  platform  says  we 
muat  have  an  integrated,  basin-wide  devel- 
opment, operated  t>y  a  single  responsible 
agency,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  We  say 
that  with  good  reaaon. 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  Central  Valley 
calls  for  38  reservoirs,  hundreds  of  mllea  of 
fn^xn  canals,  thousands  of  miles  of  lateral 
canals  and  dralris,  38  hydroelectric  power 
planU  and  supplementary  steam  plants,  hun- 
dreds of  milea  of  transmission  lines,  feeder 
lines  and  subeUtlons,  and  a  canal  system 
that  will  link  every  stream  in  the  valley  Into 
the  project  as  a  unit. 

We  must  have  unity,  unlcaa  we  are  pre- 
pared to  ace  the  future  of  CallfomU  add 
down  our  own  rlvera. 

It  U  a  oomplas  bualaam  to  operau  a  watar- 
ahed  410  mfl«  long  and  80  mllm  wide,  with 
all  thcae  reaarvoln  and  eaaala  and  latarala 
and  dralna.  and  power  ptanU  and  tran«bia- 
aion  line*.  Ona  of  ilM  bMt  lutaoanta  1 
tM^  •ver  Man  ••  to  why  wa  cannot  haiw  tiaa 
MinMt  in  CMirat  Vatlay— not  two,  rvm  tf 
SSoM  lood  dnaa— wa«  a  tCaMnMnt  pr«> 

oSSmSL  9^U  rJSr^mm  TTSSr.  Thai 

WW  In  tM7  >tMl  at  tiM  « ""      — 

tkmmtmi  pt$nta  an  iim  iof 
of  tkoir  ap«ratlanf  immm  —  _ 
That  fbotdd  iMff  bMn  a  tlafet«r  ta  w»k«  up 
a  good  many  pMpla.  f^n  tlMtifii  it  wa« 
many  HMmtha  btfart  the  tM»  wafa  «aman 
had  tlMtr  wafw  rut, 

Metl  Hargarty  reeognlaid  It.  It  didnt  take 
a  rap  on  the  skull  to  wakan  the  butt  fed- 
eration of  labor,  or  tha  Orange, 
.  I  want  to  read  a  few  pasmgaa  from  Mr. 
Haggerty's  sutement  to  tha  bouae  pubUa 
lands  committee.    He  aald: 

"Water  control  la  not  the  almple  taak 
which  aome  may  suppoee  it  to  be.  something 
to  be  parceled  out  to  whomever  may  be 
ready  to  btilld  a  dam  here  or  there.     •     •     • 

•TThe  end  to  he  attained  is  stability  and 
dependabilitr  In  the  use  of  every  drop  of 
water  that  can  he  made  avaHnble  for  Irrl- 
gation.  for  power,  and  for  the  other  puipoaea 
to  which  It  earn  toe  put.    This  great  and  dkS- 


cult  end  must  be  achieved  by  harnessing  a 
resource  which  In  its  natural  condition  ex- 
hibits the  widest  diversity  and  instability. 
Along  the  500-mile  watershed  of  the  Central 
Valley  the  raina  and  anowa  fall  unevenly. 
From  north  to  south,  precipitation  tapera 
off  sharply..  From  year  to  y«ar  it  £uettiatea 
In  volume  irregularly. 

"The  uaea  of  water  caught  in  tbe  raaanrolra 
alao  are  dlverae.  changing,  and  at  Umea  con- 
tradictory. Flood  oootrol  demanda  the 
emptying  of  reservoirs  in  anticipation  of 
coming  floods;  irrigation  demanda  the  filling 
of  reservoirs  to  capacity  while  floodwatera 
are  high,  with  release  during  aeaeona  aft«r 
the  danger  of  flood  has  Kh^  pasaed;  poww 
demanda  the  releaae  of  water  through  the 
turbines  steadily  and  evenly  through  the 
year. 

"The  technical  problem  of  achieving  the 
maximum  potential  of  these  uses  requires 
that  the  intricate  system  of  reservoirs  and 
other  works  which  we  are  creating  shall  be 
ao  aklllfully  interlocked  in  deaign  that  the 
whole  shall  Indeed  be  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  parts. 

"The  task  of  operating  the  water  oontrola 
of  the  great  Central  Valley  development  will 
tax  the  highest  capacities  of  a  master  dis- 
patcher of  water,  one  who  can  fcreaee  »>y 
many  days  the  need  of  an  irrigator  for  water 
in  a  field  400  miles  away,  and  the  require- 
ment for  power  of  an  industry  in  a  distant 
city. 

"Two  or  more  agendea  simultanecualy  at- 
tempting to  develop  and  operate  so  intricate 
a  system  of  controls  can  only  cause  friction 
and  confusion  and  cannot  possibly  achieve 
the  full  economic  potential  to  which  Cali- 
fornia is  entlUed.  To  do  thU  U  a  taak  for 
one  agency  alone. 

"The  CallfomU  State  Federation  of  Labor 
haa  watched  the  drive  by  special  interesU  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  Central  Valley  water  de- 
velopment for  their  own  purposes  with  an 
ever-deepening  apprehension." 

That's  why  we  must  have  unity;  that'a 
why  we  must  tie  the  American  River  and  the 
Kings  River  and  the  other  rtvw  projecta 
doee  into  the  Central  Valley  project.  Thafa 
why  we  cannot  afford  to  have  sectionaliam. 
We  never  can  get  the  moat  efficient  use  of 
our  limited  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
for  power  until  we  get  a  unified  project  with 
xmtfied  operation.  Any  engineer,  any  ad- 
mlnlatrator,  knows  that.  Any  w«fe  earner 
and  any  farmer  who  atopa  to  think  about  It. 
knows  that.  And  aome  day.  with  tha  help 
of  the  DaaMoratla  Pwty.  tf  we  keep  worklag 
at  tt.  avary  ana  mam  to  the  Unitad 
Congr*^  wtU  MMV  R.  Kven  th« 
tha  adfllnMPMan  of  tht* 
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of  tha  aotany,"  ha 
to  be  had  far  Itttla 
provident  indlvidnala 
granta: 
great  famUlea  for 
•  Tha  tranandmioo  of  thia  propaity 
from  genenMon  to  feaaraUon.  in  tbe  same 
name,  ralaed  up  a  distinct  set  of  lam- 
Ulee  •  •  •  privileged  by  law  in  the  per- 
petuation of  their  wealth  (and)  thtu  formed 
into  a  patrician  order.  •  •  •  To  annul 
this  privilege,  and  Instead  of  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  more  harm  and  danger  than  bene- 
fit to  aodety,  to  make  an  opening  for  the 
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•rtotocracT  ot  nrtue  and  uUent.  which  n«- 
tate  hmm  wisely  provKtwl  lor  tn  th«  dlrce- 
tlHB  of  Um  tst^Tcats  of  Kictet7.  and  acat* 
vtth  aqml  hand  through  all  its  oon- 
••KntUI    to    a    well- 


mc-ant  waa,  "no  democracy 
be  founded  na  great  landed  estate*. 
«p  for  cperulatlon  and  made  perpet- 
Wbat  ttkat  means  today  In  Central 
Valley  la.  "No  water  and  land  monopoly 
especially  by  corporation 
The  party  of  Jeffenon.  by  lt«  plank 
here  in  the  Central  Valiey.  nands 
squarely  In  favor  of  the  water  Itmitatton  In 
the  national  reclamation  law  that  Congreas 
first  enacted  47  years  a^  and  baa  reapprored 

It  Imt  Jort  because  we  revere  the  prln- 
il|il—  at  denoerattc  past  that  we  stand  for 
redasoatton  law.  It  lant  just  because  we 
believe  that  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
grasped  something  of  eternal  truth 
le  it  warp  and  woof  of  American 
It  Is  also  because  w«  bettore  that  the 
intth  they  grasped  is  our  gtUde  to  a  better 
future.  To  a  better  future  for  this  Central 
Valley. 

Nearly  everybcxly  knows  by  tills  time  that 
when  we  get  all  of  the  waters  of  the  valley 
put  to  the  purposes  of  Irrigation  under  the 
comprehensive  reclamation  plan,  cur  valley 
will  be  a  better  place  if  we  multiply  commu- 
nities like  Dinuba.  Chan  If  we  multiply  places 
like  Anrln.  And  they  know  that  enforce- 
ment of  reclamation  law  means  fewer  Anrlns 
and  more  Dtnubas.  That's  one  reason  water 
contracts  containing  the  reclamation  law 
are  winning  by  popular  vote  In  Central  Val- 
ley— by  a  vote  that  la  pretty  close  to  unanl- 
mo\is. 

The  pec^le  of  this  valley  are  fair.  They 
want  as  high  a  proportion  of  citizens  as  pos- 
iftte  to  iBake  their  llvtBgn  as  operators  of 
tmmm,  tm  men  of  buslneaa  or  one  of  the 
profaMlMH,  and  tbey  want  as  few  as  possible 
to  b«  iMidlMi  laborers. 

Tou  know,  without  anybody  telling  you. 
that  enforcement  of  acreage  limitation 
—ni  better  towns  and  cities  to  live  in,  to 
do  business  in.  and  to  raise  your  families 
In.  Tou  know  that  the  fair  sharing  of  rec- 
lamation water  Is  going  to  help  ua  to  perpet- 
uate our  American  democracy. 

A  cltiaen  of  northern  California  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Lands  Committee  ebout  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  He  was  president  of  a  well-known  buial- 
nesemens  club.  I  do  not  know  his  party 
alBllation,  and  I  do  not  care.  Whatever  It 
la.  his  letter,  written  In  our  own  Bute, 
expresses  the  truths  that  ycu  know,  that  we 
wrote  into  our  platform.  I  want  to  read  you 
a  few  passages  from  that  letttf: 

"We  urge  first  of  all  that  as  small-town 
merchants  and  profeaalonal  men  we  have  a 
dollars-and -cents  motive  oi  the  v«ry  strong- 
est nature  in  developing  and  fostering  th* 
development  not  only  tn  Slsktyoa  County 
but  throughout  California  of 
vidually  owned  land  and  operated 
Ings.  We  prosper  and  Increase  only  as  th* 
amall  farm  owner  and  small  industrial  class 
prosper  and  Increase.  We  desire  to  see  the 
rich  Bgrlcultural  potential  of  California  de- 
veloped by  large  numbers  of  stable,  ener- 
getic, and  Intelligent  farmers,  who  and 
whose  families,  wui  patronise  us  with  the 
strong  and  stable  purchastng  power  which 
experience  throtigbout  California  has.  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  demonstrated  that 
that  economic  class  possesses.  It  Is  not  our 
experience  thAt  development  of  Urge  indus- 
trial farms  or  of  tenant  (arming  davalops  or 
sustains  a  large,  permanent.  BOntnasient 
gruup  with  ttron^  purchaiiag  ppiwi  to 
pauonlae  th*  merchants.  |iiofswtiwial  men. 
and  service  tradeamen  at  th*  small  country 
(own.  W*  b*ii*v*  tb*  stiMUas  ot  your  oom* 
mittce  a  til  demonstrate  aa  a  fact  tb»  profio- 
altlon  that  large  industrial  farms  under  mod- 
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em  conditions  In 
machinery  with 
large  transient 
major  portion  of 
of  a  few 
not  furnish 
targe  and  sutxt 
drain  the  profits 
ccn^«r«d    In    the 
and  that  similar 
holdings  let  to 
manent  local  ties 
tton  of  the  incot^e 
absentee  landlort 
dous  Increase  of 
feel  it  cannot  be 
large  portion  of 
verted  not  only 
but  also  Into  t 
California  to 
to  such  an 
our  opinion,  the 
not  be  conducive 
creased   populatlc^ 
of  California. 

"Aside  from  our 
the  promotion  of 
group  and  of 
the  strength  of 
our  rural  areas,  tx 
the  small  towns 
It  Is  our  thought 
and  operate  smal 
enterprises  the  s 
In  the  warmer 
40  acres  wiU  well 
family  and  provlc  ie 
neceaaarles  of 
portion  of  the 
and   the  children 
Such    results    tak^ 
and  some  sacr 
seme  of  our 
dren  on  siich 
fancy  the  value 
honesty.    The  el: 
will  not  encourage 
that  group  of  our 
but  feel  that  Its 
•BMdl  wwathy 
and  tenant  daaa 
or  attachment  to 
deem  essential  to 
nance  of  sound 
We,  as  taxpayers, 
the  Central  Valle 
developments  by 
are  not  in  favor  c 
the  type  of 
from  the  remova 

"We   shall   not 
The   entire   matt^ 
amlned  In  detail 
however,  wish  to 
thought    that 
and  politically  t 
follow  from  takink 
large  land  holding 
sound  and  not  in 
the  State  or  Natkii 

I  find  It  hard  to 
this   valley,   once 
thought,  could  do 
it.     When  I  thinlf 
Into  Congress  on 
the  very  district 
supposed  to  be 
Democratic   Party 
The  more  people 
paopl* — farmers. 
•rans.  church 
•tandard  that  we 

This  valley  wltti 
tag*.     Our 

"To  safeguard 
tbem  as  our  publ 
provided  for 
mmt  ot  family 
power  must  b* 

What  we  are 
this  valley,  the 
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own  Immediate  interest  In 

the  biisiness  welfare  of  our 

It  Is  our  thought  that 

American  democracy  lies  in 

our  small -farm  owners,  in 

villages  of  our  country. 

that  the  more  people  own 

farms  and  small-buslneaa 

tronger  will  be  oxir  Nation. 

Ifwland  areas  of  our  State, 

support  a  farmer  and  his 

them  not  only  with  the 
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and  modem  comforts 

with  a  sound  education. 

hard    work,    intelligence. 

.  but  produce  as  a  whole 

citizens.    The   chil- 

learn  from  earliest  In- 

Industry,  frugality,  and 
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citizenry.    We  cannot  help 
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lacking  either  the  wealth 

the  community  which  we 
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the   Federal   Government, 
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we  feel  Inevitable 
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labor   the   point   further. 
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your  committee.    We  do, 

make  most  emphatic  our 

economically,    sociologically, 

development  which  will 

available  cheap  water  to 

a  at  public  expense  is  un- 
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believe  that  any  citizen  of 

he   gives   that   statement 

other  than  to  subscribe  to 

of  how  CxciL  White  rode 
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We  are  opposing  the  dead  hand  of  monopoly 
upon  you,  and  the  palsied  hand  of  a  "regula- 
tion" that  has  tn-oken  down  under  the  mod- 
ern demands  for  cheap  power.  We  are  op- 
posing the  private  monopolization  of  specu- 
lative gain  from  public  investment  in  water, 
or  p>ower. 

We  believe  In  conserving  your  natural  re- 
sources, and  In  distributing  the  benefits 
among  you  as  widely  as  possible.  We  be- 
lieve in  creating  more  sound,  American  com- 
munities In  this  great  Central  Valley. 

And  we  know  that  If  we  continue  to  work 
and  struggle  for  these,  our  democratic  be- 
liefs, under  American  lnstltutl4)ns,  we  shall 
win. 


ECA  AnaonBces   New  Policy  Ref  ar£nf 
Procarement  of  Lumber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  statement : 

Economic  CoonaunoN  Administvatiom, 

Washington.  D.  C,  April  29,  1949. 
Hon.  HzNBT  M.  Jackson, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dea«  Mr.  Jackson:  Because  of  the  con- 
cern which  has  been  expressed  by  the  west 
coast  lumber  Industry  as  to  its  more  equita- 
ble participation  In  the  European  recovery 
program,  we  are  attaching,  herewith,  a  state- 
ment of  a  policy  which  we  are  Inaugurating 
with  regard  to  the  issuance  of  procurement 
authorizations  for  the  purchase  of  lumber. 
We  are  taking  this  method  of  advising  you 
of  this  so  that  you  may  receive  the  Informa- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Mr. 
Mathlas  Nlewenhous,  Chief  of  our  Lumber 
Branch,  will  be  on  the  west  coast  during  the 
week  of  May  2  to  dlsctiss  these  matters  with 
the  lumber  Industry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HowAKD  Bbuc«, 
Aetinff  Administrator. 

STATXMKMT    OF    KTW    POLICT    MWVaHtJi    BT    BCA 

BEGAaoiMc  fvmcuJksxa  of  lumbbk  and  ply- 
wood 

In  the  future  ECA  will  request  all  partici- 
pating countries  desiring  to  purchase  lum- 
ber or  lumber  products  for  dollars  to  afford 
the  United  States  lumber  Industry  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  the  btisiness.  Before 
writing  a  procurement  authorization  where 
the  requested  area  of  source  Is  other  than 
the  United  State*.  ECA  wUl  find  out— 

(a)  What  it  Is  they  intend  to  piu'chase. 

(b)  Why  any  other  country,  instead  of  th* 
United  States,  is  named  as  th*  aource. 

(c)  Whether  definite  spaotfloitlons  were 
ftirnlshed  bidders. 

(d)  Whether  firm  bids  were  requested  and 
obtamed  from  the  United  States  lumber  in- 
dusuy  and  any  other  pertinent  Information 
we  deem  necessary. 

ECA  policy  on  non-ECA  dollar  purchase* 
by  participating  countries  will  be  as  follows: 

In  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  United 
SUtes  policy  of  nondiscrimination  and  in 
line  with  the  general  policy  of  EGA.  which  Is 
to  encourage  parUclpating  countries  to  be 
economical  In  tb*  use  of  their  resources,  and 
particularly  their  doUar  r«*ourt3es.  ECA  will 
request  participating  countries  (when  using 
non-ECA  dollars)  — 
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(a)  To  make  dollar  purchases  In  the 
cheapest  source; 

(b)  To  canvass  all  possible  dollar  soiirces. 
Incliiding  United  States  sources.  In  order  to 
insure  tbey  are  obtaining  the  lowest  possi- 
ble bids:  and 

(c)  Certainly  not  to  pay  more  from  any 
dollar  source  than  United  States  suppliers 
quote. 

ECA  recognizes  that  current  market  prices 
are  not  the  sole  consideration  In  the  placing 
of  purchase  contracts.  Where  participating 
countries  find  that  exceptional  circiunstances 
warrant  paying  higher  prices  with  non-ECA 
dollars  from  certain  dollar  sources  than  pre- 
vail in  others,  they  should  be  prepared  to 
submit  reasonable  Justification  for  such 
action  to  ECA. 

ECA  Is  alwajrs  willing  to  discuss  with  rep- 
resentatives of  Industry  any  problems  affect- 
ing their  Industries.  Meetings  may  be  ar- 
ranged with  Howard  Bruce.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator: Samuel  W.  Anderson.  Director.  In- 
dustry Division;  or  Mathlas  Nlewenhous. 
Chief.  Lumber  Branch.  Industry  Divlsion. 


to  Congress  tinder  threat  of  political  re- 
prisals. We  hope  our  legislators  will  have 
the  courage  and  wiadcm  to  disregard  this 
pressiu-e  and  deal  with  this  question  on  It* 
merits  as  they  see  them. 


Address  Before  the  Clan-na-GaeU 


Mr.  Truman's  Blunder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Aprti  29.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  29.  1948: 

ItE.  TRITMAN'S   BLtTMDEB 

During  the  general  debate  on  labor  legisla- 
tion In  the  House  on  Wednesday.  Representa- 
tive Arthur  Klein,  of  New  York,  caUed  for 
a  1-day  general  strike  (he  termed  It  a  "na- 
tional work  stoppage")  as  a  means  of  dem- 
onstrating to  "reactionary  Republicans  and 
DUlecrats"  that  American  labor  is  solidly 
behind  the  pending  administration  bill.  He 
disclosed  that  he  had  sent  telegrams  to  the 
Nation's  top  labor  leaders  urging  such  action. 

The  New  York  Member's  proposal  drew 
prompt  fire  frcwn  his  coUeagues.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike.  These  rebukes, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  richly  merited. 
The  suggestion  that  Congress  be  coerced  into 
accepting  the  kind  of  bill  the  unions  want 
by  a  public  demonstration  of  organized  la- 
bor's economic  power  is.  of  course,  thoroughly 

shocking. 

Yet  who  wlU  say  that  Repreaentativ* 
Kleins  proposal  differs  other  than  in  degree 
from  the  pointed  remarks  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  at  his  press  conference  Just  as 
the  House  was  preparing  to  consider  the  two 
rival  labor  meastires  yesterday.  Mr.  Tru- 
man chose  that  particular  moment  to  Issue 
a  warning  that  political  patronage  might  be 
withheld  from  those  Democrats  who  refuse 
to  support  Icgialatlcui  carrying  cut  the  party 
platform.  Moreover,  lest  the  timing  of  this 
pronouncement  wasnt  sufficient  evidence  In 
Itself  of  Its  Immediate  significance,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  that  one  ot  the  chief  testa 
of  party  loyalty  would  be  how  MembMs  of 
Congress  voted  on  repeal  of  th*  TJkft-Hartley 
Act. 

This  action  of  the  President  was.  In  oxir 
opinion,  profoundly  unfortunat*.  Coercion 
Is  no  less  coercion  because  It  Is  political 
rather  than  econcmlc,  and  as  such  It  has  no 
place  whatsoever  In  the  democratic  legisla- 
tive process.  Stronger  Executives  than  Mr. 
Truman  have  lived  to  regret  efforts  to  dlctat* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACBxrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprU  29.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
Easter  Sunday.  April  17,  1949.  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York: 

It  Is  a  very  high  privilege  Indeed  for  me  to 
address  this  historic  and  militant  organiza- 
tion this  evening.  I  have  long  admired  the 
many  contributions  which  you  have  made 
not  only  to  your  native  and  adopted  coun- 
tries but  your  long-continued,  unselfish  and 
unflinching  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  whenever  it  was  assailed  by  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor  and  the  tyrant. 

You  are  aptly  described  Indeed  as  the  van- 
guard and  embodiment  of  Irish  nationality 
which  has  nobly  kept  the  national  flag  and 
national  principles  to  the  front  In  dark  and 
evil  days. 

By  no  means  are  your  contributions  con- 
fined to  the  political  field  alone.  In  charity 
and  benevolence,  literature  and  history.  In 
the  ctiltlvatlon  of  the  language,  letters,  art. 
science,  and  music  of  ancient  and  modem 
Ireland  you  have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
best  and  noblest  traditions  and  aspirations 
of  our  race. 

Your  im3rleldlng  and  unexcelled  devotion 
In  peace  and  In  war  to  our  own  beloved  and 
great  American  Nation  and  the  exalted 
principles  of  freedom  and  Justice  upon  which 
It  Is  founded  have  furnished  deepest  inspira- 
tion not  to  your  own  members  alone,  but  to 
millions  of  true  Americans  In  every  walk  ol 
life.  You  have  Inculcated  and  disseminated, 
by  your  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  maintain 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  to  foster,  promote,  and  en- 
hance the  historic  friendly  relations  existing 
between  Ireland  and  America  since  the  days 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  an  example  of 
stirring  and  noble  patriotism  which  has  cer- 
tainly never  been  exceeded  In  this  or  any 
other  nation. 

Down  the  unbroken  channels  of  time,  suf- 
fering under  the  cruelties  of  oppression  and 
tjrranny.  denied  their  God-given  rights  as 
freemen,  evicted  from  their  homes.  sul>- 
Jected  to  poverty,  want,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence, and  finally  cast  as  exiles  over  the  seven 
seas,  there  Is  no  story  more  pathetic,  mor* 
touching,  or  more  inspiring  than  the  story 
of  th*  Irish  people.  In  the  land  of  saints, 
scholars,  heroes,  and  martyrs,  whose  peopl* 
have  always  been  passionately  devoted  to  th* 
calls*  of  freedom  and  the  cause  of  Christ, 
even  the  Dark  Ages  were  not  able  to  extin- 
guish the  fiercely  burning  aeal  of  th*  Irish 
for  learning  and  culture. 

And  when  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  waa  In 
danger,  when  ruthless  and  pwwerful  enemies 
wer*  seeking  to  disenthrone  her  and  cast 
what  she  symbolises  Into  the  discard.  It  was 
the  heroism  of  your  son*  and  th*  blood  of 
your  faith  and  race  so  glcoloualy  consecrated 
on  th*  altar  of  American  patriotism  in  a 
spirit  and  to  a  degree  never  excelled,  which 
contributed  a  surging  and  Irresistible  fore* 


In  defense  of  our  country  and  its  priceless 
Institutions,  and  so  I  can  say  to  you  tonight 
in  the  spirit  of  gratitude  and  pride  as  well 
for  my  own  feUowship  with  this  noble  com- 
pany, "Well  done  thou  gallant  Gael,  you  have 
fought  the  fight  for  liberty,  your  sons  have 
died  to  preserve  our  freedom,  your  blood  has 
been  unselfishly  spilled  until  It  has  drenched 
the  soU  of  virtually  every  nation  in  the  world 
In  defense  of  the  security,  freedom  of  the 
land,  and  the  perpetuation  of  Its  precious 
heritage  of  freemen  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  soul." 

In  the  veins  of  most  of  us  here  tonight 
rvms  the  rich  red  blood  of  these  Irish  martyrs 
who  loved  liberty  and  God  so  much  that  they 
would  rather  die  than  live  In  security  and 
plenty  under  Institutions  which  would  deny 
them  the  right  to  be  free  and  the  right  to 
worship  their  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience. 

Irish  contributions  have  not  been  confined 
to  the  military  alone.  As  I  said,  they  have 
influenced  for  the  good  practically  every 
phase  of  American  life — the  church,  th* 
courtroom,  the  hospital,  the  market  place, 
and  the  public  plaftorm.  But  the  Irish  have 
brotight  no  radical,  alien  theories  to  America, 
they  have  brought  no  dicta  ten-ships  dressed 
up  as  bureaucracies,  no  willingness  to  attach 
themselves  to  communism,  fascism,  or  other 
Isms  that  would  destroy  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  kill  human  freedom.  They 
have  brought  no  supine  siirrender  to  the  will 
of  unbridled,  unconstitutional  authority,  no 
weak  hearts,  no  cowardice  in  the  face  of 
danger.  They  have  brought  no  intolerance, 
no  bigotry,  no  hatred  of  others,  no  feelings 
of  class  or  caste,  no  bitterness  in  their  hearts 
for  their  fellow  American.  Their  sense  of 
humcr.  their  wit,  their  simple  philosophy  of 
llve-and-let-live  embellish  the  Irish  char- 
acter more  than  any  words  of  mine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  have  brought 
love  of  family,  devotion  to  home,  obedienc* 
to  la-v  and  constituted  authority,  love  of  God. 
and  love  of  liberty.  They  have  brought  loy- 
alty to  America,  loyalty  to  freedom  and 
democracy,  loyalty  to  American  institutions, 
tolerance  and  Justice  toward  their  fellow 
man.  and  they  will  never  bring  themselve* 
to  Join  the  ranks  of  modern  destructionlst* 
now  visible  on  every  hand,  who  through 
stealth,  subterfuge,  and  secret  conspiracy 
have  Infiltrated  the  American  body  politic 
with  the  poisonous  doctrine*  of  communism, 
hate,  and  social  disorder.  For  the  Irishman 
knows,  from  700  years  of  tragic  struggle  for 
liberty,  that  when  man  surrenders  personal 
freedom  for  temporary  security  he  thereby 
ttims  himself  over  to  the  whim  and  caprlc* 
of  dictators  and  soon  will  lose  both  sectirlty 
and  freedom.  He  knows  that  if  men  expect 
to  receive  tolerance  they  must  be  tolerant 
themselves  and  that  bigotry,  racial  and  reli- 
gious persecution  are  but  the  means  to  ulti- 
mate self-destruction,  as  well  as  the  be- 
trayal of  democracy's  basic  rights. 

How  anyone  can  gaze  even  so  briefly  at 
the  history  of  the  Irish  people  and  then  con- 
clude that  they  can  be  dragooned  Into  sur- 
rendering their  Independence,  their  right  to 
self-determination.  Is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. As  one  great  Irish  patriot  said  of 
the  oppressors  of  his  country.  'They  may  kill 
every  man  in  Ireland  and  the  women  of  Ire- 
land will  rise  up  and  fight  them.  They  may 
kill  every  woman  in  Ireland,  and  the  little 
children  will  rise  up  and  fight  them.  They 
may  kill  every  child  in  Ireland,  and  then  th* 
blades  of  green  grass  growing  on  holy  Irtsb 
BoU  will  rise  up  and  fight  them.** 

Yes,  my  friends,  you  have  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  every  fight  for  freedom,  of  every 
struggle  to  preserve  democracy,  of  every 
effort  to  protect  the  Constitution  and  it* 
principles  of  Justice  and  peace. 

And  together  with  the  great  company  of 
Irishmen  everywhere  you  can  hold  your  heads 
high  tonight  for  the  matchless  achievement* 
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And  aceompi:shments  UMt  have  be«n  mad« 
In  the  name  of  Chrtstianity.  freedom,  and 
democracy  and  In  defense  of  the  most  pre- 
diNM  UUac  whtch  humankind  poaacaaea,  the 
Hght  to  hia  Immortal  aool  and  tte  frecdmn 
at  hIa  own  mtnd  and  body. 

A  great  patriot  once  lald: 

-Whether  In  chains  or  In  laurela.  liberty 
know*  noUung  but  victory." 

It  la  vary  eppropriate.  therefore,  that  to- 
Blght  on  the  annlversanr  of  the  glorloua 
■aster  rebellion  Americana  of  Irish  blood  and 
tbelr  friends  should  gather  here  and  In  other 
paru  of  the  Nation  and  world  to  pay  tribute 
not  only  to  tha  carrying  forward  of  a  great 
tdaal  tmpUelt  in  this  historic  event  but  also 
to  tlM  ■waory  of  the  gallant  and  passionate 
1  of  Ire?and  and  of  human  freedom  who 
tbelr  all  snd  who  unselfishly  dedicated 
tbelr  Uvea,  tbelr  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
booor  in  order  that  the  bitter,  bloody  strug- 
gla  of  over  750  years  should  one  day  be 
•RNRMd  with  the  brilliant  achievement  of 
<MllMiaiii  a  from  bondage  and  the  glories  and 
trtuniphs  ot  self-government  and  independ- 
•nce. 

The  events  we  celebrate  were  not  new  to 
thla  world.  They  have  had  many  counter- 
parta  throt^hout  history.  Since  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  moat  ancient  slave  from  his 
chains  and  aiiaefclea  mankind  has  struggled 
to  be  free  froB  the  curse  of  tyranny  and  op- 
praaaion.  Tliroagh  the  centuries  the  clarion 
call  has  rung  out.  Down  through  the  years 
the  trumpet  has  been  beard  sotinding  the 
nllylng  call  for  liberation  and  freedom.  It 
was  heard  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  em- 
perors and  of  the  kings  and  rulers  of  medieval 
Burope.  It  was  heard  on  the  plains  of 
Runnymede  and  acroae  the  fertile  fields  and 
Talleya  of  France.  It  was  heard  on  historic 
Boaton  Common  and  the  halls  ol  Philadel- 
phia and  at  Valley  Forge.  And  It  was  heard 
mu  tBteful  Baster  day  in  1916  In  the  streeU 
«f  DubMn  tofwn. 

Like  their  predeeeaaon  of  hlatarlcal  time. 
like  the  French  patrtota  and  the  American 
rerfdutionista.  these  men  sought  no  selfish 
gain.  These  men  sought  no  personal  ag- 
grandizement. These  men  aougbt  no  terri- 
torial conquest  save  what  was  their  own. 
Tbey  aought  what  the  human  soul  has 
■ought  since  the  dawn  of  history — the  right 
to  be  freed  from  bondage:  the  right  to  be 
delivered  from  cruel  and  tyrannical  rulers; 
the  right  to  speak  their  own  minds,  to  wor- 
ship the  Ood  of  their  own  choice,  to  set  up 
the  government  of  their  own  selection;  in 
a  word,  to  find  self-expression,  self-reallra- 
tion.  and  self-development  through  the 
medium  of  free  institutiona. 

Great  events  are  often  moved  by  a  few. 
The  people,  as  a  whole,  are  often  Inspired 
by  a  small  group.  The  number  of  these 
beroea  of  the  Irish  volunteers  and  citizens' 
•nny  was  not  large,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
aacrlflce.  and  gallantry  which  they  displayed 
animated  and  infused  their  fellow  citizens 
with  an  insuperable  courai^  to  go  forward, 
never  to  give  up  the  fight  for  freedom  until 
It  had  been  won.  never  to  ceaM  reaiatance 
until  their  Ubertlca  had  been  secured,  never, 
sever  to  know  tbe  meaning  of  the  word 
"defeat."  Under  the  then  existing  orders 
and  edicts  of  a  great  imperial  tyranny  these 
men  were  liable  to  be  shot  at  sight,  but  their 
courage  was  not  abated  for  one  moment. 

Althotigh  hundreds  of  people  were  shot 
and  murdered  in  ccid  blood,  the  spirit  of  tbe 
people  was  never  broken.  In  the  words  of 
a  great  Brltlah  leader,  "Graaa  can  grow  over 
a  battlefield,  but  it  cannot  grow  over  a 
acaffold."  The  execution  of  the  leaders  cre- 
ated martyra.  They  arotued  a  flood  of  both 
•ympatby  and  reaantment  which  awcpt 
Mcnm  the  land  like  a  prairie  fire.  Tbe 
nation  waa  awakened,  aa  it  had  been  many 
times  before,  by  the  blood  of  Its  heroes  and 
tbe  sacrifice  of  iu  m<a-t}rs  until  the  hnea 
of  resl'tance  to  oppreaalcn  w«re  redrawn  and 
■trencthened.  and  it  waa  only  a  question  of 
Urns  tUitU  lUe  natiou  waa  on  iu  way  to  the 
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ruthless  control  poaslbly  half  the  population 
of  the  earth.  Some  of  these  gains  have  been 
accomplished,  jtiat  as  Irish  partition  was  ac- 
complished, by  the  drawing  of  imaginary  geo- 
graphic lines,  by  the  consent  and  with  the 
approval  in  some  instances  of  high  officials 
of  our  own  and  other  Allied  Governments. 
This  mighty  force  of  the  Soviet  is  directed  at 
the  destruction  of  organized  religion,  the  de- 
struction of  the  church  and  the  family  unit, 
which  is  the  one  vital  social  institution  upon 
which  our  civilization  is  based,  directed  at 
the  suppression  of  the  human  being  to  the 
status  of  nothing  more  than  slave  or  serf,  and 
ultimately  the  envelopment  of  the  whole 
world  In  a  cruel  and  fanatical  dictatorship  in 
which  free  institutions  shall  be  forever  ban- 
ished and  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the 
dignity  of  the  human  soul  and  personality 
shall  be  a  mere  shibboleth. 

Like  many  of  you,  like  all  of  you,  I  would 
profess  to  believe,  during  my  service  In  the 
Congress  and  before,  I  have  been  striving, 
working,  and  fighting  against  these  detesta- 
ble tyrannies  which  have  beset  almost  every 
part  of  otir  troubled  world.  I  cannot  here 
fully  or  adequately  describe  the  causes  of 
these  developments,  the  emergence  of  athe- 
istic radicalism  on  a  world-wide  front,  the 
creation  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
Frankenstein  which  now  threatens  the  world 
with  unwelcome  ideologies  and  streamlined 
and  modernized  tyrannies.  The  causes  are  no 
mystery  to  me  or  to  you,  and  the  sooner  thla 
Nation  can  detach  Itself  through  the  affirma- 
tion of  strong,  declarative,  pro-American  pol- 
icies from  the  odium,  blame,  and  censure 
which  surrounds  these  nefarious  develop- 
ments the  socdier  our  great  and  powerful  Na- 
tion will  rise  in  respect  of  oiu'  people,  the 
oppressed  small  nations  of  the  earth  and  the 
teeming  millions  of  peoples  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  world  who  are  helplessly  and  silently 
suffering  under  oppression  and  who  yearn 
and  plead  for  nothing  more  than  speedy  de- 
liverance from  tyranny,  the  reestabllshment 
of  their  free  institutions,  the  blessings  of 
democracy,  security,  and  peace. 

Yes,  my  friends,  I  have  been  protesting 
with  every  ounce  of  my  energy  against  the 
outrages  which  have  been  perpetrated  against 
free  peoples,  against  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  free  government.  I  have 
been  doing  my  level  best  to  warn  our  peo- 
ple against  the  encroaching  spread  of  com- 
munism and  subversion  at  home  and  abroad 
which  endangers  the  moral,  physical,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  security  of  this  Nation, 
and  which  threatens  the  perpetration  of  our 
free  democratic  way  of  life  for  which  so  many 
bitter  sacrifices  have  been  unselfishly  made 
by  millions  of  boys  and  men  oX  this  and  pre- 
ceding generations. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  tonight  to  Join,  my 
friends,  with  you  in  your  reverent  impressive 
tribute  to  the  Irish  martyrs,  your  rededica- 
tlon  to  the  principles  for  which  they  stood 
and  died,  your  strong  resolution  to  perpetu- 
ate and  preserve  the  cause  and  the  gaina 
which  their  aacrlflce*  Insured,  and  above  all 
your  heartfelt  pledge  in  all  circumstances  to 
stand  loyally,  devotedly,  courageously,  and 
Inalterably  by  the  Institutions,  liberties,  and 
security  of  our  great  Government  which.  U 
Christian  civilization  is  to  be  preserved, 
must  continue  to  blaze  a  brilliant,  shining, 
high  example,  and  furnish  hope  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  afflicted  peoples  of  the  world. 
And  that  Is  why  I  must  join  you  also  tonight 
In  your  demand  and  plea  for  full,  complete, 
and  unlimited  justice  for  the  Irish  Nation, 
for  the  ellmlnntlon  of  partition  and  for  a 
proper,  just,  geographic  and  political  unity 
of  that  land  and  government  based  upon  the 
very  principles  of  freedom  and  oft-rej)eated 
commitments  upon  which  In  two  great  world 
wars  our  sons  and  daughters  laid  down  their 
lives. 

It  Is  our  own  great  free  nation  that  should 
assume  the  leadership  in  existing  interna- 
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tlonal  tribunals  and  in  every  other  way  to 
right  the  wrongs  and  injustices  of  the  past, 
and  to  use  its  good  offices  and  ita  matchlem 
influence  and  power  in  world  affairs  to  rectify 
oppressive  conditions  affecting  ttie  freedom 
and  well-being  of  millions  of  liberty-loving 
and  peace-seeking  peoples.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  our  Government  has  acted  in  some 
Instances  to  insure  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  tmd  national 
autonomy  to  peoples  who  are  entitled  to 
their  freedom.  We  have  recently  moved  to- 
gether with  other  naticms  I  am  proud  to  say, 
and  I  vigorously  joined  in  the  successful  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  national  homeland  and 
free  autonomous  government  for  our  es- 
teemed and  long  and  bitterly  afflicted  Jewish 
breathren.  We  were  thrilled  with  this  great 
victory  for  freedom  and  wish  for  the  new 
government  greatest  success  In  the  future. 
In  logic  and  decency  no  nation  can  oppose 
partition  In  Palestine  and  favor  it  in  Ire- 
land. There  is  a  fundamental  principle  at 
stake  and  all  true  Americans  and  all  lovers  of 
llt>erty  everywhere  must  rally  to  its  support. 
Let  tis  seek  to  effectuate  at  the  earliest  date 
possible  the  unification  of  Ireland  and  the 
finnl  accomplishment  of  the  age-old  dream  of 
Irish  patriots  and  people  of  a  freely  ordained, 
completely  liberated,  fully  coordinated,  free 
autonomous  Irish  nation. 

And  by  all  means,  mindful  of  our  own 
origin,  heritage  and  traditions,  let  us  Join 
with  all  other  oppressed  peoples  who  are 
seeking  freedom  to  achieve  their  high  aim. 
Let  us  secure  the  Nation  against  commun- 
ism and  all  its  evil  works,  against  internal 
enemies  promoting  moral  decay  and  spirit- 
ual disintegration,  against  the  nefarious 
conspiracies  which  are  seeking  to  overthrow 
our  freedom,  against  all  those  who  are  aim- 
ing at  the  destruction  of  free  Institutions. 
If  we  work  resolutely,  courageously,  and 
perseveriugly  toward  these  great  ends  we 
will  not  only  InsiU'e  the  preservation  and 
continued  glory  and  blessings  of  our  own 
unparalleled  democracy,  but  we  will  also 
lend  our  influence  and  strength  to  the 
eradication  of  all  forms  of  tyranny,  the 
establlshi7^ent  and  recoustitutlon  of  free 
government  dedicated  to  human  happiness 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  just,  lasting  peace 
on  this  earth  and  between  peoples  and  men 
everywhere  which  will  make  democracy 
secure  for  future  generations  and  give  evi- 
dence again  to  a  demoralized  and  languish- 
ing world  that  the  beacon  light  of  liberty 
Is  still  held  aloft,  shining  forth  its  rays  uf 
hope,  of  Inspiration,  of  justice  and  spiritual 
fufillment  to  those  who  have  suffered  and 
died  in  order  that  mai.kiud  may  remain 
free. 

In  that  way,  truly,  it  can  then  be  said  that 
men  have  been  delivered  from  bondage, 
from  oppression  and  tyranny  and  tiiat 
liberty — that  great  moral  ideal  of  the  human 
race  has  once  again  been  restored  to  her 
throne  knowing  nothing  but  victories  for 
God,  for  country,  and   the  humankind. 

As  proud  Irishmen,  faithful  soldiers  of 
Christ,  and  loyal  Americans,  whose  loyalty 
will  endure  to  the  end  of  time,  let  us  rejoice 
in  our  heritage  and  in  the  Immortal  words 
of  the  rune  of  St.  Patrick: 

"At  Tara  today  in  this  fateful  hour 
I  place  all  heaven  with  Its  power 
And  the  sun  with  ita  brightness 
And  the  snow  with  its  whiteness 
And  fire  with  al]  the  strength  It  hatb 
And  lightning  with  its  rapid  wrsth 
And  tiie  winds  with  their  swiftness  along 

this  path 
And  the  sea  with  Its  deepness 
And  the  rocks  with  their  steepness 
And  the  earth  with  its  starkness 
All  these  I  place 

By  God's  almighty  help  and  grace 
Between      myself     and     the     powers     of 

darhness." 


Compdsftry  Heftkk  UtwuKC 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or   MOMTAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Friday.  April  29,  1949 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  on  compulsory  health  insurance 
which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Haw- 
ley,  major  general.  United  States  Army, 
retired,  and  which  appeared  in  the  April 
16,  1949,  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Dr.  Hawley  served  successively 
as  chief  suigeon,  European  Theater  of 
Operations,  as  General  Eisenhowers 
medical  chief  in  charge  of  all  medical 
ser\'lce  for  United  States  Army  Forces 
in  the  European  theater,  and  as  chief 
medical  director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Since  his  retirement  from 
active  Government  service,  he  has  also 
served  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Commis- 
sions, voluntary  health  plans  which  are 
well  known  to  many  Members.  He  is 
well  qualified  to  discuss  the  dangers  and 
fallacies  of  Federal  compulsory  health 
insurance,  and  I  commend  his  article  to 
the  attention  of  everyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  merits  of  such  a  proposal. 

The  article  follows: 

THE     KIGHT     TO     CHOOS* — WOTTLD     COICPULSOXT 

HEALTH       INSTTHANCE       INVADE       IKALIENABLX 

KicHTs  or  CmZENST 

(By  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley) 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance because  I  believe  that  it  should  be  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  free  American  to 
choose  the  amount  and  kind  of  medical  care 
he  shall  have,  or  whether  he  should  have  any, 
provided  only  that  his  choice  does  not  preju- 
dice the  health  of  others.  "Compulsion"  Is 
an  ugly  word  in  the  American  tradition,  and 
it  is  particularly  offensive  when  applied  to 
the  Intimate  arrangements  of  our  private 
lives. 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance because  no  necessity  has  yet  been  shown 
for  such  forcible  Intrtislon  Into  the  personal 
affairs  of  American  citizens.  In  Rome,  during 
the  days  of  the  empire,  the  average  length 
of  life  was  24  years.  When  I  drew  my  first 
breath,  I  tiad  a  life  expectancy  of  43  years. 
Two  thousand  years'  progress  in  health  care 
had  added  only  19  years  to  the  length  of  the 
average  life — only  one  additional  year  of  life 
for  each  100  years  of  progress.  A  defensible 
case  might  have  been  made  for  compulsory 
health  insurance  during  those  20  centiu-les 
of  snail-like  progress. 

My  youngest  grandson,  bom  last  year,  em- 
barked upon  life  with  an  actuarial  expectancy 
of  living  66  years.  Had  he  been  a  girl,  this  ex- 
pectancy would  have  been  more  than  70  years. 
Within  the  short  span  of  my  own  life,  more 
years  have  been  added  to  length  of  life  than 
were  added  to  the  previous  centuries.  Kor 
has  this  improvement  shown  any  evidence  of 
slowing  up.  On  the  contrary,  6>2  years  have 
been  added  to  the  average  life  in  the  past  15 
years — 1  additional  year  every  28  months  in- 
stead of  every  century.  Never,  In  all  history, 
has  there  been  a  less  propitious  time  than 
the  present  for  a  drastic  change  In  our  pattern 
of  health  care.  To  malte  such  a  revolutionary 
filMinf  at  the  very  time  we  are  capitalizing 
■1  tauidsomely  upon  oiu'  investment  iu  health 
would  be  more  than  stupid — it  would  tie 
tragic.  It  Is  hard  to  understand  how,  in  the 
face  of  such  facts,  anyone  can  advance  such 
a  fatuous  proposal. 


X  am  opposed  to  c(»npul8ory  health  In- 
surance because  its  cost  to  the  taxpayer  will 
be  terrific  without  giving  him  any  return 
whataoerer  upon  his  investment.  No  od9 
knows  what  conpuisory  health  Insuninc* 
will  cost  the  citizens  of  this  country.  The 
most  realistic  estimate  is  that  the  cost  will 
reach  •15.000.000.000  annually  when  It  is  in 
full  operation.  Lesser  cost  can  be  achieved 
only  through  lowering  present  standards  of 
quality.  Present  costs  in  England  are  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  the  initial  esti. 
mates  made  by  the  socialist  government; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  apply  the  same 
factor  of  safety  to  the  estimates  made  by 
thoee  Boclailsts  who  are  trying  to  perpyetrate 
this  fraud  upon  the  American  people. 

Pay-roll  deductions  and  employer  contri- 
butions will  not  furnish  40  percent  of  the 
cost,  and  even  these  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
taxpjayer  in  Increased  js-lces  of  the  goods  he 
must  purchase.  The  remainder  of  the  cost 
mtist  come  directly  from  the  pocket  of  the 
taxpayer.  Even  in  these  days  when  money 
has  lost  much  of  Its  value,  the  addition  erf 
this  huge  sum  to  the  national  budget  will 
be  a  threat  to  the  solvency  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  most  ardent  proponents  of 
compulscM-y  health  insurance  are  wisely  si- 
lent upon  the  question  of  meeting  this 
heavy  charge  during  a  business  depression. 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance t>ecause  all  it  can  offer  is  more  med- 
ical attention.  If  we  are  in  need  of  any- 
thing in  the  field  of  health,  we  are  in  need 
<rf  better  medical  care.  Thwe  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  medical  attention  and  med- 
ical care.  In  every  country  in  which  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  has  been  tried  it 
has  resulted  in  doubling  the  demand  for 
medical  attention  with  the  inevitable  re- 
sults that  medical  care  has  been  proportion- 
ately diluted.  This  Increased  demand  for 
medical  attention  has  been  largely  for  in- 
consequential ailments  that  people  ordi- 
narily disregard.  Since  facilities  for  provid- 
ing medical  attenU<»i  are  never  increased 
prcfportionately — and  can  never  meet  unre- 
strained demand  without  bankrupting  the 
country — people  really  in  need  of  care  are 
slighted  to  the  extent  that  the  time  and  fa- 
cilities of  health  services  are  monopolized 
by  neurotics,  malingerers,  and  chiselers.  Let 
no  one  confuse  medical  attention  with  med- 
ical care. 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  health  in- 
surance because  It  is  pure  socialism  and  be- 
cause its  adoption  wlU  make  the  United 
States  a  socialistic  state.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  compulsory  health  in.<mrance  so- 
cializes medicine,  but  whether  it  socializes 
the  United  States.  Of  the  latter  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  adoption  of  compulsory 
health  insurance  will  not  mean  the  immedi- 
ate end  of  free  enterprise  in  this  country, 
but  it  will  fix  the  time  of  the  eiul  within  the 
foreseeable  futiu^.  If  we  are  to  learn  any- 
thing from  the  history  of  excursions  into 
socialism,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the  his- 
tory now  being  made  in  Great  Britain.  Tbe 
road  to  socialism  has  no  turning;  and  no 
steps  thereon  are  ever  retraced.  We  have 
already  taken  one  or  two  strides  along  the 
road.  Ckjmpulsory  health  Insurance  is  the 
greatest  stride  yet  advocated.  Once  we  take 
that  we  are  Irrevocably  committed  to  travel- 
ing the  entire  distance.  It  is  imjicssible  to. 
retrace  the  steps  we  have  already  taken:  but 
we  have  this  opportunity  to  brace  otirselves 
and  declare,  thus  far.  but  no  farther.  If 
we  do  not  seize  this  oppxtrtunity  for  a  de- 
termined resistance,  we  shall  never  have 
another. 

These  are  not  empty  warnings  of  Impend- 
ing disaster.  One  has  only  to  consult  con- 
temporary history  and  that  of  the  immediate 
past  to  be  convinced  that  compulsory  health 
insurance  has  made  a  mockery  of  health 
care,  has  Increased  loss  of  time  and  earning 
cower  of  working  people,  and  has  placed 
heavy  burdens  upon  taxpayers.    The  United 
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StotM.  the  only  NaUon  of  Importanc*  In 
whteta  free  enterprise  exist*  today,  to  now 
supporting  almost  the  entire  world.  II  there 
were  no  other  reason  for  the  United  States 
to  guard  Jealously  its  free  economy,  it  would 
be  that  there  ts  no  naUon  left  to  support  xis 
If  and  when  we  adopt  the  aoonomtc  practices 
of  those  European  aattODS  which  are  now  the 
principal  ben^lelarlM  of  our  system  of  free 
•ntaiprtM.  It  aMBH  tDConcslT»M>  tHat  any 
Amnlcan  illlwii  sbofold  adrocat*  that  the 
United  States  adopt  a  social  system  char- 
•cteriaed  principally  by  its  association  with 
■uropsan  natkna.  whose  standards  of  living 
are  at  a  Vevel  which  would  be  intolerable  in 
thta  country.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  too, 
tbat  tbm  most  vocal  of  the  advocates  of  com- 
potooty  iMtttth  Insurance  are  to  be  found 
within  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— in  theory,  but  only  in  theory,  servants 
of  the  taxpayer,  who  are  using  the  taxpayers' 
In  this  effort  to  add  to  the  taxpayer  s 


Opposition  to  compulsory  health  insurance 
is  no  denial  of  the  necessity  for  continued 
improvement  in  health  services.  It  is  un- 
real to  expect  improvement  in  the  techniques 
of  health  care  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  new 
obtains.  However,  the  problems  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  health  care  are  not  yet  completely 
solved.  Great  stride;:  are  being  made  toward 
the  solution  of  all  of  these  problems  through 
voluntary  agencies;  and  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  full  success  is  not  far  distant. 

Voluntary  methods  have  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  freedom  from  political  control, 
efdciency,  and  economy  of  operation  never 
obtained  in  Government  agencies,  and  of 
forestalling  the  creation  of  more  and  more 
biireaucracies  In  Washington.  Above  all. 
they  leave  with  each  citizen  full  freedom  of 
choice  of  when,  where,  and  to  what  extent 
he  shall  seek  health  care. 


StatemcBtt  by  Paul  Robesoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  f^RTIN 

or  PCIfNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Aprti  11),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitJed  "An  Artist's  Grave  Mistake." 
published  in  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick 
of  April  27.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AN   HMXmtm  «BATS  MZartAKM 

It  Is  dilBcult  to  have  any  feeling  other 
tbMl  sMlnsss  and  sympathy  for  Paul  lUibeeon. 
Idgbly  talented  Megro  aUiger  who  hat  been 
fcBBored  by  both  races  in  this  country,  like 
Italian  Anderson.  After  he  got  to  Biuope  on 
his  current  singing  tour,  he  must  have  met 
some  strange  characters.  He  now  declares 
he  will  sing  no  more  but  will  devote  his  life 
to  speaking  for  communism,  thereby  remind- 
ing again  of  the  grievous  harm  which  the 
Communists  are  doing  to  the  colored  raos 
for  which  they  claim  to  be  protagcmlsts. 

Obviously.  Robetion  has  been  misled. 
Somebody  has  deceived  him  woefully.  He 
siirely  knowns  In  his  calmer  moments  that 
he  can  do  more  with  hfti  wuMdeiftil  voloe 
to  Increase  the  stature  sad  atatm  and  hopes 
and  destiny  of  his  race  by  mvsle  than  by 
orations  against  the  very  principles  of  democ- 


Davls 


pat  ent 


racy  which 
place. 

White  American!  I 
tributes  to  Negroes 
George  Washingtor 
i.ngton.  Joe  Louis. 
Hayes.  General 
a  few  days  ago,  Di . 
after  weeks  of 
a  truce  In  Palestlni  \ 

Paul  Robeson  is 
elevated — yes.  and 
people  in  America, 
trick    and    talking 
against  the  very 
like  Paul  Robeson 

Music  lovers  in 
not    want    Robesoi  i 
organization<;  of 
resolutions,  dlsowiiings 
from  them  now  be  ng 
want  him  to  forf^t 
as  an  artist  for 
pottage. 


permltt  ed  him  to  rise  in  the  first 


pay  great  and  abiding 
who  achieve — people  like 
Carver.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
Dorothy  Maynor.  Roland 
;,  Jackie  Robinson.     Just 
Ralph  Bunche,  a  Negro, 
work,  brought  about 
's  war. 

an  artist  who  has  been 

I  (nriched — largely  by  white 

It  is  Just  a  Communist 

point    to    array    blacks 

which  makes  people 

possible. 

I  )il  City  and  elsewhere  do 

to    stop    singing;    most 

own  race.  Judging  from 

condemnations,  etc.. 

published,  also  do  not 

his  esteem  and  status 

iftie  Communists'   mess  of 
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Address  by  Hon.  Vayne  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
Before  New  ifork  Young  Republican 
Clab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIAYNE  MORSE 

ORZCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  bP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  April 
Monday, 


29  (legislative  day  of 
AprU  11).  1949 


Mr.    MORSE. 

unanimous 
the  Appendix  of 
entitled    'Repuh 
the  Eighty-first 
me  at  the 
York  Young 
York  City,  on 
There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


Mr.    President.   I    ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  address 

ican    Opportunities    in 

Congress,"  delivered  by 

annual  meeting  of  the  New 

Republican  Club,  in  New 

28,  1949. 

objection,  the  address 

printed  in  the  Record, 


Airil 
n) 
b; 


KZPUBUCAif  oppotfruNrnxs  in  the  kicbtt- 
niiT  coNoaxss 


y 


that 
in  llvldual 


As  a  Republican 
Oregon.  I  am  Ju^t 
activity  of  the 
State. 

Many  of  my 
versity  of  Oregon 
active  part  in  the 
publican  Federatl  >n 
been  interesting  t< 
participation  in 
on    their   own 
personality  and 
them  become 
spectlve  communities 

The  Oregon  Yov  ng 
works  as  an  effective 
laed   Republican 
service  to  the 
elections.     It  Is 
gon  that  our 
on  the  list  of 
election  was  in  a 
efloru  and  Influetice 
Ucans.     I    firmly 
Young  Republicai^ 
Informed  and 

However.  I 
of  Orci'on  will  be 
Is  a  lot  to  be  dene 
with   that   In   m 
energetically    to 
the  SUte. 


knoir 


Senator  from  the  State  of 

proud  of  the  record  and 

Republicans   of   my 


loung 


fo^er  students  at  the  Unl- 
L.aw  School  have  taken  an 
growth  of  the  Young  Re- 
in Oregon,  snd  It  has 
me  to  note  the  effect  their 
organization  has  had 
growth,    both    in 
lefidership  and  also  in  helping 
influ  ?nttal  members  of  their  re- 


Republlcan  Federation 

auxiliary  to  the  organ- 

>arty.     It   seeks   to   be   of 

Re|  ubllcan  Party  in  winning 

g(  nerally  recognized  in  Ore- 

in  placing  our  State 

Republican  States  In  the  last 

large  measure  due  to  the 

of  the  Young  Repub- 

bellevs    that    the    Oregon 

are  now  one  of  the  best- 

eff4:tlve  groups  in  our  State. 

the  Young  Republicans 

first  to  admit  that  there 

In  Oregon  and  It  has  been 

that  they  are  wcridng 

)rganlze   every   county   In 


Ihe 


liid 


It  was  my  prlvUege  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Oregon  Young  Republican 
State  Convention  last  December,  at  which 
time  they  elected  Mrs.  Vivian  McMurtrey  as 
their  State  chairman.  Mrs.  McMurtrey  was 
formerly  the  Multnomah  County  Young  Re- 
publican chairman,  and  during  her  term  of 
office  the  membership  of  that  group  was  in- 
creased 100  percent.  I  think  her  election 
was  a  great  tribute  to  the  time  and  effort 
she  has  given  to  the  Young  Republican  Fed- 
eration. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  ways  that  the 
Young  Republicans  can  be  of  service  to  the 
Republican  Party,  and  I  think  our  group  in 
Oregon  has  examined  every  avenue  and  par- 
ticipates in  every  activity,  which  will  have 
the  ultimate  effect  of  winning  elections  for 
the  Republican  Party. 

Through  their  activities  on  the  precinct 
level,  the  Young  Republicans  have  integrated 
themselves  Into  the  regular  organized  Re- 
publican Party,  to  the  extent  that  at  the 
present  time  five  of  the  largest  counties  In 
Oregon  now  have  county  chairmen  under  the 
age  of  35. 

Also,  at  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee meeting  last  month  Slg  Unander.  who 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Young 
Republican  group  and  who  Is  only  35  years 
of  age.  was  elected  as  State  chairman  of  that 
committee.  Newell  Elliott,  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Young  Republican  group,  was 
reelected  as  secretary,  and  Lawrence  Neault. 
a  young  Republican,  of  Baker,  Oreg..  who  is 
also  a  county  chairman,  was  elected  treasurer 
of  the  State  central  committee. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Oregon  Legislature,  I  find  a  great  many 
young  men  who  are  active  Young  Repub- 
licans. It  Is  my  hope  to  find  more  and  more 
young  men  and  women  on  this  list  In  the 
years  to  come. 

A  former  State  Young  Republican  chair- 
man, Walt  Norblad,  is  now  a  Congressman; 
and  Bob  Elliott,  also  a  former  State  chair- 
man of  the  Young  Republicans,  Is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Central  Committee 
of  Multnomah  County,  which  Includes  the 
city  of  Portland. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  activities  of 
these  young  men  in  the  Young  Republican 
Federation  in  a  large  measure  fitted  them  for 
the  very  Important  offices  they  now  hold  In 
the  Republican  Party  and  as  elected  Repub- 
licans to  Government  positions. 

Another  great  service  the  Oregon  Young 
Republicans  have  rendered  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  been  their  educational  pro- 
gram and  their  activity  in  organizing  Repub- 
lican college  groups  In  our  State. 

I  have  always  listened  to  and  considered 
very  carefully  the  suggestions  and  views  of 
Young  Republicans  not  only  In  Oregon  but 
also  throughout  our  Nation.  Your  keen  in- 
terest in  and  understanding  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  is.  I  assure  you,  a  great  help  to  one  in 
my  position  in  the  Congress  who  wishes  to 
Judge  each  Issue  on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 

I  would  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  I  have  Just  received  from  Steve  Ander- 
son, a  former  State  chairman  of  the  Oregon 
Young  Republican  Federation.  He  makea 
this  statement:  "We  have  regarded  our  or- 
ganization duty  bound  to  impress  the  views 
of  young  party  members  upon  the  official 
policy  of  the  party,  reversing  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  having  the  policy  evolve  from  the  big 
boys,  with  the  young  Republicans  taking  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  that  policy,  but  be- 
ing expected  to  go  for  It  and  sell  It." 

It  Is  without  a  doubt  that  their  attitude  In 
this  regard  has  been  very  Influential  In 
achieving  such  a  large  membership  composed 
of  the  outstanding  young  men  and  women  in 
our  State.  It  stands  to  reason  that  you  are 
not  going  to  Interest  young  men  and  women 
in  the  Republican  Party  if  they  are  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  the 
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Issues  which  so  vitaUy  affect  their  future 
welfare. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  your  federa- 
tion is  holding  a  national  convention  this 
June  In  Salt  Lake  City.  You  may  be  sure 
that  I.  as  well  as  all  others  who  are  interested 
In  the  welfare  of  the  RepubUcan  Party.  wiU 
be  watching  that  convention  with  Interest. 

I  know  that  your  organization,  as  well  as 
the  Oregon  Young  Republican  Federation, 
will  be  well  represented  at  that  convention 
and  will  be  cooperating  to  the  best  of  your 
ability  to  make  that  convention  a  success. 

I  have  talked  to  many  hundreds  of  young 
Republicans  throughout  the  country  who  are 
deeply  desirous  of  making  the  Republican 
Party  a  winning  party.  I  have  met  with 
many  groups  such  as  yours,  which  are  com- 
posed of  astute.  Interested,  and  capable  young 
Republicans  who  have  the  know-how  in  re- 
gard to  making  the  young  Republicans  of 
service  to  the  Republican  Party. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  will  all  get 
together  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  a  common 
grotmd  and  work  out  a  program  whereby  you 
will  use  your  representative  young  men  and 
women  who  have  that  know-how  in  organ- 
izing to  activate  all  the  young  Republicans 
throughout  our  Nation  into  such  groups  as 
yours. 

As  I  stated  recently  In  an  article  for  the 
Stinday  magazine.  Parade,  those  of  us  In  the 
Congress  who  are  seeking  to  revitalize  the 
Republican  Party  and  to  mobUlze  its  forces 
behind  a  forward-looking  program,  recognize 
that  the  greatest  organizational  need  of  the 
party  is  to  change  the  trend  of  registration 
among  young  people  from  the  Democratic  to 
the  Republican  Party. 

This  means  that  we  must  insist  that  the 
National  and  State  party  organizations  alike 
give  Increased  opportunities  for  party  posi- 
tions and  public  office  to  young  Republicans. 

Your  Interest  and  activity  in  organizing 
your  local.  State,  and  national  Young  Re- 
publican Federation  Into  an  effective  force 
within  our  party,  will  prepare  you  for  the 
reqwnslbilitles  which  you  will  take  upon 
jrooreelves  as  leaders  in  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  task  of  modem,  liberal  Republicans  In 
the  present  Congress  Is  twofold:  To  revital- 
ize the  party  and  to  moblllre  Its  forces  be- 
hind a  forward-looking  program;  secondly, 
to  guard  against  unsound  legislative  pro- 
posals or  existing  devices  endangering  the 
rights  of  free  Americans  and  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  Let  me  explain  why  I  feel  that 
this  is  so. 

Republicans  need  to  remember  that  com- 
petition Is  the  dynamic  force  of  a  free-enter- 
prise system.  Dynamic  competitive  prln- 
dptes  must  also  be  applied  by  the  two  major 
political  parties  In  the  contest  for  votes.  The 
criticism  directed  at  those  of  us  who  are 
fighting  for  a  more  modem,  forward-looking 
Republican  Party,  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
proposing  a  me-too  political  course  of  action, 
overlooks  some  basic  principles  of  competi- 
tion. 

In  the  economic  lite  of  our  free-enterprise 
S3rstem.  a  successful  businessman  is  always 
alert  to  the  public's  Interest  in  and  approval 
of  the  merchandise  of  his  competitor.  He 
does  not  refuse  to  stock  more  up-to-date 
goods  when  he  discovers  such  goods  are  filling 
his  competitor's  store  with  purchasers. 
Rather,  he  tries  to  secure  better  quality 
goods  that  win  fill  more  economically  the 
needs  of  the  buying  public. 

The  analogy  has  Its  limitations.  b\rt  does 
help  to  focus  attention  on  the  fact  that  the 
supporters  of  reaction  In  the  Republican 
Party  need  to  learn  much  from  business  If 
they  hope  to  satisfy  the  voters'  wants.  Their 
me-too  charge  against  liberal  Republicans 
Is  but  an  alibi  for  their  own  lack  of  sppre- 
datlon  of  the  needs  of  our  people. 

Why  do  liberals  find  It  necessary,  and  why 
have  they  always  found  It  neceesary,  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  great  many 
speeches  on  the  various  Issues  which  come 
before  the  Senate?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  usually  they  can  make.  In  caucus,  little 
dent  on  the  political  organization  of  their 
party  In  the  Senate.  They  always  have 
found  It  necessary  to  take  their  case  to  the 
people.  It  Is  very  Interesting  over  the  years 
to  find  how,  by  that  process,  they  hsve  been 
able  sometimes  to  help  their  party  lift  itself 
by  its  own  boot  straps. 

It  has  been  very  Interesting  to  note  that  on 
various  liberal  issues  the  Republican  Party 
is  much  closer  to  some  agreement  on  those 
very  issues  than  it  was  even  four  short  years 
ago.  Take,  for  example,  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  developing  In  the  Senate 
that  we  ought  to  do  something  about  the 
Armed  Sertices  Reorganization  Act.  It  Is 
very  Interesting  to  hear  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  were  obviously  not  In  favor 
of  a  true  reorganization  and  unification  pro- 
gram In  fact  as  well  as  In  name,  talking  now 
in  terms  of  the  necessity  for  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defenre,  and  for  giving  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  the  authority  he  should 
have  been  given  in  the  first  place.  Such  a 
change  in  the  law  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
have  a  true  unification  of  our  armed  services, 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  petty  Jealousies, 
rivalries.  Jurisdictional  disputes,  and  lobby- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  separate  agencies  for 
greater  ap]:H'oprlation  of  funds. 

It  was  about  2  years  ago  that  some  of  us 
who  consider  ourselves  liberals  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  introduced  an 
armed  forces  unification  and  reorganization 
bill.  It  will  be  very  Interesting  to  take  that 
proposed  unification  and  reorganization  bUl 
which  was  introduced  by  liberals,  and  which 
I  reintroduced  this  year,  and  lay  It  alongside 
of  some  of  the  proposals  being  made  by  those 
who  have  not  shared  our  point  of  view  on 
this  as  weU  as  on  other  issues,  and  see  how 
close  they  are  now  to  the  position  we  took 
on  the  issue  2  years  ago. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  say  again,  that  if  my  party  wants 
to  make  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  it 
can  make  to  the  security  and  the  defense  of 
this  Nation,  It  will  proceed  without  further 
delay  to  adopt  as  a  major  policy  a  proposal 
for  an  effective  twiflcation  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  armed  services  along  the  lines 
of  the  bill  I  introduced  a  year  ago. 

Again  I  assert  that  confusion,  IneiBclency, 
departmental  Jurisdictional  strife,  and  lack 
of  effectiveness  characterize  the  achninls- 
tration  of  the  armed  forces  of  America  and 
will  continue  to  characterize  that  admin- 
istration so  long  as  we  have  a  unification 
law  that  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl.  It  Is  only 
a  truce  between  and  among  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Forces,  with  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fense lacking  In  effective  power  to  knock 
heads  together  at  the  Pentagon  and  the  Navy 
Department  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  well  coordinated,  unified  armed 
services  orgmnlzation  operating  under  a  sin- 
gle Secretary  of  Defense  with  an  Under  Sec- 
retary, a  single  Chief  of  Staff,  and  operating 
also  iuider  a  single  proctirement  office. 

As  I  said  about  2  years  ago — and  the  evi- 
dence has  motmted  and  mounted  ever  since 
I  said  It — there  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  any  stiggestion  for  a  single  procurement 
ofllee  covering  the  procurement  for  our  armed 
forces  stirs  up  tremendous  fears  not  only  (n 
certain  vested  Interests  within  the  armed 
serrloee.  but  also  within  the  circles  of  cer- 
tain vested  economic  groups  In  America. 

Once  again,  I  say,  convinced  as  I  was  S 
years  ago,  and  more  convinced  than  ever  to- 
day because  of  additional  evidence  that  sec- 
tion of  my  bill  which  calls  for  a  single  pro- 
cumnent  office  would  save  us  at  least  13.- 
000.000.000  a  year  out  of  the  armed  servicee 
appropriation. 

1  have  the  advice  of  men  well  Informed  In 
regard  to  the  operatk>D  of  our  armed  forces 


administration  that  my  figure  of  13,000.000.- 

000  is  too  low.  possibly  to  the  extent  of  an- 
other $2,000,000,000.  I  prefer  to  make  the 
understatement  as  to  the  possible  saving. 
But  I  desire  to  repeat  that  I  think  the  dupli- 
cation, I  think  the  waste,  I  think  that  what 
amounts  to  very  questionable  practices  in  the 
procurement  policies  of  the  armed  forces  of 
this  Government,  ought  to  be  stopped,  in  the 
interest  of  national  security  and  defense. 
It  ought  to  be  stopped  in  the  interest  of 
making  a  contribution  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sounder  American  dollar,  because 
everything  we  can  do  to  save  without  sacri- 
ficing the  welfare  of  our  country  ought  to  be 
done.  It  ought  to  be  done  quickly,  and  the 
Republican  Party  ought  to  make  It  one  of  its 
major  endeavors  in  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. 

This  year  I  again  Invited  my  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  consider  a  few 
of  these  liberal  issues,  because  I  would  say 
that  the  only  definition  of  liberalism  for 
which  I  stand  Is  that  definition  which  re- 
lates to  a  mac's  voting  record  on  specific 
issues.  Let  me  see  that  record.  let  me  see  it 
in  its  entirety,  and  I  am  not  going  to  have 
any  difficulty,  nor  wUI  anyone  else  have  any 
difficulty  in  deciding  In  his  own  mUid  and 
heart  as  to  whether  or  not  the  specific  vot- 
ing record  of  any  Senator  is  a  liberal  voting 
record  or  a  reactionary  one. 

Now,  take  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  I  here 
and  now  disassociate  myself  from  those  Re- 
publicans who  seem  to  hold  to  the  view  that 
if  we  enter  Into  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  we 
are  not  entering  into  any  moral  obligation 
to  protect  freedom  and  self-government  from 
Soviet  aggression.  We  cannot  escape  it.  I 
do  not  believe  In  form  over  substance.  I 
think  we  ought  to  come  to  the  substance  of 
this  matter.  The  substance  of  this  matUv 
Is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Ameri- 
can people  ere  wUltng  to  recognize  that  our 
nstlonal  self-interest,  our  own  skins.  If  you 
wUl.  depends  upon  our  making  clear  now 
that  we  are  going  to  stand  out  against  aggres- 
sion of  totalitarian  Ideologies  against  free- 
dom whenever  that  aggression  takes  the  form 
of  an  act  of  war  against  a  free  people. 

I  do  not  share  the  opinion  that  the  issue 
means  that  other  people  will  declare  war 
for  us.  and  we  shall  be  throv^n  Into  it 
through  the  back  door.  To  the  contrary,  I 
am  satisfied  that  because  of  the  understand- 
ings and  machinery  which  will  be  set  up 
under  any  pact,  and  because  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  no  need  to  fear  that  they 
will  not  be  protected  from  any  possible  coali- 
tion or  devices  or  strategy  that  would  throw 
us  into  war  against  otn-  will. 

No  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
will  vote  more  quickly  than  I  will  against 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  combina- 
tion of  people  to  take  advantage  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  any  prcrfessed 
aggressions  against  their  righu.     But  when 

1  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  kid  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  regard  to  the  world-security 
problems  which  confront  us,  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  believe  If  we  do  not  keep  our- 
selves strong  enough  to  defend  ourselves 
against  Russian  aggression  and  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are 
going  to  help  other  people  defend  tbemrelves 
against  Soviet  aggreasion.  we  hare  not  a 
chance  of  stopping  a  third  world  war.    But 

I  think  we  can  win  the  peace  If.  as  a  people, 
we  make  clear  that  we  went  Into  World  War 

II  in  support  of  freedom — In  support  of  free- 
dom for  keeps,  and  not  Just  for  the  war. 

Thus  I  happen  to  hold  to  the  point  of 
view  that  the  best  evidence  we  can  give  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  she  must  be  willing 
to  live  in  peace  with  us  and  the  other  coun- 
tries which  Join  with  us  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  is  to  make  clear  that  we  will 
not  permit  of  any  a^'gresstocs  against  thr 
peoples  «ho  Join  in  thst  pact. 
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There  are  many  other  International  Issues 
upon  which  I  should  like  to  comment:  but 
I  wish  to  reiterate  here  that  I  thLok  It  Is 
good  Republican  policy  to  make  very  clear 
to  the  signatories  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  that  we  expect  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  be  lived  up  to  by 
the  signatories  thereto.  That  means,  of 
co\irs«,  that  we  expect  the  signatories  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  live  up  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Security  Council.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  means  specifically  that  the  Dutch 
cannot  Justify  ignoring  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  in  Indonesia,  and  then,  by 
a  turnabout,  say  to  us  that  they  are  entitled 
to  funds  under  the  ECA. 

These  things  m\ist  work  both  ways.  Good 
faith  cannot  be  limited  to  Europe  in  this 
modem  day.  A  nation  either  acts  in  good 
faith  around  the  world  in  her  relations  with 
all  the  world,  or  she  does  not  act  In  good 
faith  at  aU. 

Last  week  we  had  before  us  in  the  Senate 
the  public  hotising  bill.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  prohibited  discrimination  or 
segregation  under  the  act  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  This  created  a  very  dlfllcult 
political  situation  for  those  who  have  been 
fighting  for  civil  rights,  because  this  amend- 
ment was  in  effect  one  of  political  strategy, 
as  was  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  have  made  perfectly  cer- 
tain the  defeat  of  public  housing  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  wording  of  the  act 
itself  places  the  primary  responsibility  in 
the  local  municipalities  to  proceed  with  ap- 
plications for  funds  under  the  bill.  It  was 
brought  out  by  one  of  the  southern  Senators 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
reeiilt  in  no  applications  for  housing  proj- 
ects being  filed  in  the  Southern  States. 

Such  parliamentary  strategy  as  represented 
by  this  type  of  amendment  in  connection 
with  other  great  pieces  of  social  legislation 
to  be  voted  upon  during  this  session  of  Con- 
greae  is  a  source  of  great  concern  to  me. 
The  use  of  such  civil-rights  amendments 
to  various  pieces  of  social  legislation  would 
not  solve  the  great  civil-rights  issue  which 
ooafronts  this  Congress  but  would  succeed 
tn  defeating  neacied  social  legislation. 

X  stand  ready,  as  I  always  have  stood 
ready,  to  meet  the  Issue  of  an  over-all  clvil- 
rlghts  program  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  willing  to  go  for- 
ward with  an  all-out  fight  for  a  dvll-rlghts 
program.  But.  as  a  civil  rlghter  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  I  am  not  going 
to  be  a  party  to  or  give  support  to  an  amend- 
ment which  amounU  to  a  bit  of  embarras- 
sing political  strategy,  and  which,  in  my 
judgment,  will  have  the  effect  not  of  ad- 
vancing civil-rights  bills  but  of  retarding 
them. 

There  Is  room  in  the  Republican  Party 
for  broad  differences  of  opinion  on  specific 
laeuea.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  out  party  la  to  be  found  In  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  great  progrees  in  our  party 
ov«r  tbe  years  by  bamnMrlng  out  on  the  anvil 
at  eonadonable  compramise  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  have  existed  from  time  to 
time  between  conservatives  and  constitu- 
tional liberals  within  our  party. 

We  Eepublleans  have  always  reecgnlzed 
the  Unportanee  to  sound  Republican  gov- 
anuBMtt  ei  making  cteady  middle-of-the- 
road  pragraee  within  the  ebaeka  and  balance 
aif^titm  a  constitutional  procedures.  Con- 
■eiwtiT—  And  liberals  alUe  In  the  Republi- 
can Party  bare  re)<icted  the  technique  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  circumventing  constitu- 
tional procedures  whenever  the  Constitu- 
tion stood  In  the  way  of  some  end  sought 
by  the  Democrau. 

Right  now  u  the  time  for  w  to  analyae 
the  new  cruu  In  the  BepaMlean  Party. 
What  do  I  mean  by  the  n^w  crisis  In  our 
p«rty7    ObTlctaaly.  I  refer  to  uie  slgniacance 
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of  the  walloping  whlfh  the  voters  handed  the 
Republican  Party  ati  the  polls  on  November 
2,  1948.  It  is  clearly  the  worst  election 
licking  Republicans  have  taken  since  1932. 
especially  when  vleitred  in  the  light  of  the 
long  head  start  which  our  party  was  given. 

These  are  days  when  all  Republicans,  con- 
servatives as  well  IS  liberals,  should  con- 
duct a  searching  pos ;  mortem  In  an  endeavor 
to  detect  any  hereto  ore  undisclosed  political 
diseases  which  killed  our  party's  expectant 
victory  at  the  very  :rltlcal  time  when  most 
of  us  thought  It  wai  aborning.  There  is  no 
point  In  trying  to  rationalize  or  alibi  the 
political  realities  w  ilch  caused  our  defeat. 

So  many  campaign  advantages  were  handed 
to  the  Republican  'arty  during  the  weeks 
preceding  election  diy  that  we  cannot,  with 
Intellectual  honest;  ,  deny  the  fact  that 
President  Truman  jave  us  an  unmerciful 
whipping. 

As  I  listened  to  t  le  clear  evidence  of  the 
Communist  Party  11  le  during  the  last  polit- 
ical campaign  in  tt  is  country,  I  recognized 
that  If  the  Commi  nlst  infiltration  should 
gain  a  foothold  in  he  social,  political,  and 
economic  institutions  of  our  country,  our 
sjrstem  of  political  democracy  and  capital- 
istic economy  upoi ,  which  our  Individual 
rights  and  freedom  depend  gradually  would 
be  weakened. 

How  should  we  meet  their  threat?  Those 
of  us  who  believe  s^  >  deeply  in  the  personsJ 
liberties  guarantee<  by  our  constitutional 
system  should  Join  v  Ith  all  other  lojral  Amer- 
icans tn  meeting  the  challenge  of  citizen 
statesmanship  In  America  today.  That 
challenge  Is  to  see  t  o  It  that  the  capitalistic 
system  Is  made  to  w^  )rk  as  It  can  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  comn  on  good  rather  than  for 
the  selfish  interests  of  a  privileged  few. 

Many  of  you  in  th  Is  audience  are  business- 
men and  as  btislneasmen  I  say  you  must  be 
your  own  severest  ci  itlcs  so  far  as  the  abuses 
of  the  capitalistic  system  are  concerned.  The 
abuses  and  disjoin'  ures  of  the  capitalistic 
system  should  not  discourage  us  but  make 
us  rather  bear  the  Ills  we  have  than  fly  to 
other  that  we  know  not  of. 

Our  capitalistic  system  being  a  human 
institution.  Is  bounl  to  develop  defects.  It 
Is  the  obligation  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, acting  throu  ;h  the  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  peopli  .  to  pass  whatever  legis- 
lation Is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
check,  control,  and  correct  the  abuses  that 
develop  within  our  economy. 

However,  I  would  joint  out  that  the  great- 
est strength  we  ha  e  against  the  threat  of 
communism  Is  dei  Ived  from  the  benefits 
that  can  and  should  fiow  from  our  capital- 
istic system  for  the  welfare  of  our  people  as 
a  whole.  The  best  way  to  preserve  and  ad- 
vance legitimate  p  ivate-property  Interests 
In  America  is  to  see  to  It  that  the  capitalistic 
system  constantly  Improves  the  standard 
of  living,  the  healtli.  the  secxirlty,  and  the 
happiness  of  our  people. 

We  must  retain  the  Inducements  and  In- 
centives of  our  private-property  system  be- 
caiise  without  thoas  economic  freedoms  we 
cannot  avoid  ecouonic  statum.  However.  I 
deny  that  the  caplt  illstlc  system  necessarily 
means  the  exploits  Ion  of  the  weak  for  the 
strong.  I  grant  t  lat  too  frequently  too 
many  have  confuses  I  a  lalsees-f aire  economy 
with  a  capiullstc  economy.  I  grant  that 
under  a  leleeee-fair  >  economy  the  economic 
pattern  takea  tbe  1  wm  of  a  repetition  of  • 
buslneee  cycle  of  a  >oom  and  bust.  I  admit 
that  a  lalaaes-falre  economy  produces  basic- 
ally a  program  of  ea  ploltlag  llM  weak  for  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  stro  ig.  However,  I  contend 
that  a  laisaez-falre  i  conomy  and  a  successful 
capltalletlc  system  i  re  entirely  different  eco- 
nomic phenomena. 

Further.  I  contend  that  without  the  In- 
ducements and  the  incentive  of  the  private- 
property  system,  w  itch  is  the  essence  of  a 
capitalistic  econom  i,  we  cannot  escape  go- 
ing down  the  road  U  ward  a  national  economy 
of  statlsm. 
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I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  apply 
this  thesis  to  a  great  many  Issues,  but  I  want 
to  apply  it  to  one. 

The  one  I  shall  select  is  considered  a  very 
dry  issue  by  many  people  but  it  Is  basic  to 
this  whole  matter  of  making  the  capitalistic 
system  work.  It  is  an  Issue  In  regard  to 
which  I  say  most  kindly  and  In  a  spirit  of 
complete  friendliness  that  our  businessmen 
and  thousands  of  others  like  them  across 
this  country  during  the  last  few  years  have 
not  done  all  they  should  do  in  carrying  out 
their  Job  of  citizen  statesmanship.  I  refer 
to  that  very  dry  political  subject  of  taxation 
reform. 

Too  many  people  in  America,  particularly 
businessmen,  have  been  making  the  mistake 
of  discussing  taxation  from  the  standpoint 
of  support  or  opposition  to  proposals  for 
either  tax  decreases  or  tax  Increases.  There 
has  been  too  much  discussion  of  the  taxa- 
tion problem  from  the  standpoint  cf  personal 
selfishness  rather  than  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  one  great  tax  need  of  the  country. 

What  Is  that  need?  It  Is  the  need  for 
tax  revision.  It  Is  the  need  for  eliminating 
from  our  Federal  tax  structure  the  many 
inequities  which  are  Interfering  with  mak- 
ing the  capitalistic  system  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Common  good.  It  Is  the  Inequities 
In  our  existing  tax  structure  which  are  dis- 
couraging business  Incentive  and  which  are 
preventing  the  needed  Investing  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  venture  capital  Into  new  wealth- 
creating  projects  so  essential  to  maintaining 
prosperity  In  this  country.  It  is  only  out  of 
new  wealth;  out  of  new  Job-creating  enter- 
prises; out  of  a  further  development  of  our 
economic  resources.  Industrial  and  natural, 
that  we  can  ever  meet  the  fiscal  problems  of 
our  Government. 

You  will  never,  in  your  lifetime  or  in  the 
lifetime  of  your  grandchildren,  meet  the 
fiscal  problems  of  this  Government  if  you 
try  to  do  It  from  the  standpoint  of  Juggling 
existing  percentage  tax  rates  either  up  or 
down.  The  job  of  statesmanship  In  the  field 
of  taxation  Is  a  Job  of  complete  tax  revision 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  Inequities  from  our 
tax  structure. 

If  you  are  not  to  share  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  program  of 
tax  revision,  you  must  face  this  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  one  great  tax  need  of 
the  country,  which.  I  repeat,  la  tax  revision. 

I  doubt  If  most  of  you  have  been  any 
different  from  most  Americans  during  recent 
years  in  thinking  that  your  tax  problenas 
would  be  solved  or  at  least  helped  by  the 
adoption  of  a  tax  bill  by  your  Congress  which 
would  provide  for  a  reduction  In  tax  rates. 

However,  the  juggling  of  tax  rates  is  not 
the  solution  to  the  tax  problem.  Rather  if 
the  Republican  Party  wants  to  try  to  stabi- 
lize the  American  dollar  by  adopting  a  sound 
tax  program  It  must  proceed  without  further 
delay  to  give  primary  attention  to  a  thorough 
overhauling  and  revision  of  her  tax  struc- 
ture. Until  someone  can  show  me  a  better 
program  I  propose  to  continue  to  offer  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  tax  re- 
vision program  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  I  have  introduced  the 
tax  amendments  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  two  sessions  of  the 
Congress  and  I  intend  to  Introduce  them 
again  In  the  next  3  or  3  weeks. 

When  the  Republican  Party  was  In  con- 
trol of  the  Eightieth  Congress  It  missed  a 
golden  opportunity  to  pass  a  tax-revlslon 
program.  Instead  of  holding  hearings  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  it  played  around  with 
the  Knutson  percentagewise  tax-reduction 
bill  and  as  •  result  made  no  substantial  con- 
tribution to  sound  tax  reform.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  tax  experts,  bankers.  In- 
dustrial leaders,  and  economist*  generally 
arc  In  agr«wment  that  the  proposed  tax 
amendments  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
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Development  would  provide  a  great  incen- 
tive to  venture  capital  and  would  encourage 
many  people  in  our  country  to  develop  new 
wealtb  and  new  job-creating  enterprises  out 
of  which  new  tax  dollars  would  fiow. 

It  is  my  position  that  the  only  sound  and 
worth-while,  tax-reduction  program  that  the 
Republlcaii  Party  can  propose  is  one  based 
upon  a  thoroughgoing,  tax-revision  pro- 
gram such  as  that  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development.  Both 
major  parties  have  been  playing  politics  with 
the  tax  issue.  The  Democrats  have  been  ap- 
pealing for  votes  on  a  soak-the-rich  tax 
program  and  the  Republicans  have  been  ap- 
pealing for  votes  by  promising  a  percentage- 
wise, tax-reduction  program.  Neither  party 
has  come  to  gripe  with  the  economic  reality 
that  until  we  eliminate  some  of  the  gross 
Inequities  in  our  present  tax  structure  we 
will  not  have  a  stable  dollar. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  anyone, 
still,  after  noting  one  item  in  the  news  lately 
I  desire  to  say  one  word  about  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft.  I  want  to  say  that  a 
published  statement  of  his  views,  concern- 
ing the  obligations  of  our  party  to  go  for- 
ward with  constructive  legislation  which  will 
meet  tbe  needs  of  the  American  people,  is  a 
statement  I  once  again  heartily  endorse.  It 
Is  a  cry  for  liberalism  in  the  Republican 
Party  which  some  of  us,  often  subjected  to 
bitter  criticism  for  uttering,  nevertheless 
have  continued  to  utter  for  years  and  years 
gone  by.  We  welcome  new  recruits  always. 
I  shall  always  be  happy  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  in  trying  to  lead  the  Republi- 
can Party  down  the  straight  road  of  con- 
structive liberalism  for  which  liberalism  the 
press  recently  reported  he  pleaded  the  other 
day  In  a  Republican  caucus. 

I  repeat,  I  think  we  are  getting  somewhere. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  be  a  different  party 
when  we  go  to  the  polls  in  1950  and  1952 
than  we  were  when  we  went  to  the  polls  in 
1948.  Not  only  do  I  think  we  are  going  to 
be  a  party  that  pledges  Itself  to  constructive 
liberalism,  but  if  we  can  go  forward  with  tbe 
type  of  legislation  the  liberal  Republicans 
are  offering  in  the  Eighty-first  Oongrees  on 
taxes,  health,  labor,  agriculture,  the  Military 
Bitabli&hment.  conservation,  and  other  issues 
of  public  need,  we  can  go  to  the  polls  in 
1950  and  1952  with  a  record  of  constructive 
liberalism.  Some  of  us  urged  more  of  such 
legislation  in  both  the  Seventy-ninth  and 
Blgbtieth  Congresses.  I  think  if  the  Re- 
publicans had  adopted  some  of  our  liberal 
proposals  we  would  have  won  In  1948. 

Tbe  future  of  the  Republican  Party,  as  I 
see  it,  wUl  be  marked  by  further  defeats  un- 
less the  party  can  unite  its  forces  in  support 
of  a  sound,  middle-of-the-road  program  of 
constitutional  liberalism.  Such  a  program 
will  be  unacceptable  to  tbe  leftists  who 
seek  to  destroy  our  capitalistic  economy  and 
set  up  economic  etatlsm;  it  also  will  be 
om>oeed  by  tbe  political  and  economic  reac- 
tionaries— and  there  are  too  many  in  both 
major  political  parties — who  stand  for  a 
lalsses-falre  eccnuMny  and  a  return  to  tbe 
normalcy  of  tbe  boom-and-bust  cycle  of  tbe 
19ao-s. 

Tbe  last  election  bas  demonstrated,  in  tm- 
mlstakable  terms,  that  tbeae  extremist  phi- 
losophies are  not  favored  by  tbe  American 
people.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  constitu- 
tional liberals  within  the  Republican  Party 
have  a  real  opportunity.  Tbey  must  oiler  a 
program  based  upon  tbe  view  that  one  of  tbe 
primary  ob)ectlves  of  tbe  American  system  of 
repreeenutive  govemaMnt  should  and  must 
be  to  protect  tbe  economically  and  politically 
weak  from  the  exploitation  of  tbe  econom- 
ically and  politically  strong.  Such  a  pro- 
gram, bowever,  must  be  achieved  within  tbe 
framework  of  a  private-property  economy 
and  In  aeoordanoe  with  tbe  legal  principles 
and  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  includ- 
ing It*  precious  bill  of  ibuman)  rlgbta. 


The  Yoiuig  Republicans  of  the  Nation  have 
a  great  opportunity  to  revitalize  the  Re- 
publican Party  by  reorganlzmg  it  along  the 
lines  of  constitutional  liberalism.  Unless  we 
win  the  confidence  and  support  at  tbe  yoimg 
voters  of  America,  future  defeats  rather  than 
victories  will  confront  us.  Although  the 
crisis  in  our  party  is  a  serious  one,  the  chal- 
lenge facing  young  Republicans  to  lead  the 
Republican  Party  down  the  road  of  constitu- 
tional liberalism  Is  a  great  one. 

The  hour  Is  an  historic  one  and  tbe  oppor- 
tunity for  political  statesmanship  squarely 
confronts  us.  You  must  not  fail  either  our 
party  or  our  country  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge ctf  political  leadership  essential  to  a 
Republican  victory  In  1952. 


The  Threat  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Project  to  the  Ecocomy  of  Marylaod 
and  East  Coast  Port  Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

OP  ICAXTLAKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  29  Uegislatit>€  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  In 
Baltimore  last  Friday,  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
land Utilities  Association,  the  chairman 
of  the  National  St.  Lawrence  Confer- 
ence. Mr.  Carroll  B.  Huntress,  gave  a 
vigorous  presentation  of  the  threat  posed 
by  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  to  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  of  east  coast  port  areas, 
generally. 

The  case  against  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  is  so  vi\idly  portrayed  in 
this  masterly  address  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  so  that  the 
people  ol  our  country,  who  would  be 
called  upon  to  bear  the  huge  cost  in- 
volved, may  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

A  more  favorable  forum  than  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  free  State  of  Maryland  for  an 
exposition  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  scheme  is  not 
presently  known.  Over  the  years,  in  holding 
tbe  lines  against  assaxilts  of  tbe  minions  of 
Government  subaldy.  the  efforts  of  labor  and 
Imsliinei  totetests  at  this  Bute  have  been 
highly  effective.  City  and  State  officials  and 
the  members  of  tbe  Maryland  congressional 
delegation  constitute  a  mighty  bulwark. 

On  tbe  floor  of  tbe  United  States  Senate 
last  year.  Senator  Ttdtwos  and  Berutor 
O'CoivoB  vigorously  fought  tba  8t.  Lawrence 
project  measure,  then  known  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111.  and  contributed  greatly  to 
tbe  outcome,  recommittal  of  tbe  measure  to 
tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  s 
vote  of  67  to  SO.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  Is  now  one  of  tbe  13  members  of 
that  committee,  to  which  tbe  next  Senate 
propOMl  will  be  referred.  Tbe  several  bills. 
already  Introduced  In  the  Hoiise.  hsve  been 
referred  to  the  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
which  Representative  Paixon,  Baltimore,  and 
Representative  Bkau.,  Prostburg.  are  two  of 
tbe  27  members. 

Tbe  damaging  effect  tbe  nsvigstlmal 
of  tbe  project  would  bave  on  tbe  port 


of  Baltimore  has  been  lucidly  portrayed  be- 
fore congressional  committees  by  executive 
vice  president  Pouder  of  the  association  of 
commerce.  At  a  Senate  hearing  In  1946,  Mr. 
Pouder  stated  that,  using  formulas  of  a  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  survey,  there  was  in- 
dicated a  prospective  diversion  from  Balti- 
more of  1,056,077  short  tons  of  cargo,  or  9  2 
percent  of  tfa%  average  annual  foreign  and 
coastwise  traJBc  of  the  port  for  the  10-year 
period  of  1028-87,  Inclusive.  Port  workers, 
nimiberlng  15.000,  and  investment  In  port 
facilities,  amounting  to  taoO.OOO.OOO,  would 
be  adversely  affected. 

To  the  power  phase  of  the  project  less  at- 
tention in  this  territory  has  been  given.  In 
a  kind  letter  of  instruction,  your  president, 
-Mr.  Hughes,  made  reference  to  a  multi-pur- 
pose project,  namely,  Raystown.  right  In 
your  own  back  yard.  Now  there's  one  of 
those  things  in  the  neighborhood  from  whicb 
I  originally  came — northern  New  York  State. 

As  the  St.  Lawrence  proposal  Is  oetensfbly 
designed  to  develop  both  power  and  trans- 
portation, I  had  thought  of  it  as  a  dual-pur- 
poae  project.  Recently  I  bave  learned  that 
this  designation  has  gone  out  of  fashion  and 
that  all  these  things  are  now  dubbed  multi- 
purpose Jobs.  It  seems  that  the  planned- 
economy  boys  feel  that  alliterative  similar- 
ities too  closely  point  tbe  fact  that  a  dusl- 
purpose  project  might  more  properly  be 
called  a  duplicity  project.  In  a  very  real 
sense  that  is  the  case  on  the  St.  Lawrence; 
as  It  was  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey.  where  the 
lately  canonized  Senator  Norris  gave  his 
famous  dictum  "We  must  make  it  hang  on 
navigation." 

And  now  look  at  the  thing.  None  can  be 
so  naive  as  still  to  believe  that  the  Tennessee 
Authority  is  anything  much  beyond  a  power 
project  in  its  primary  objective.  The  little 
$2,500,000  opener  for  the  New  JohnsonviUe 
game  tells  the  world  what's  being  played 
for — and  with  deuces  wild. 

There  Is  nothing  against  multipurpose  de- 
velopments, as  such,  provided  the  purposes 
are  honest  and  Justified.  There  Is  everything 
against  a  plan  which  is  sold  to  the  public  as 
a  navigation,  an  irrigation,  or  a  flood  project 
when  the  real  objective  is  to  put  Government 
into  the  business  of  developing  public  power; 
when  beyond  that  is  the  purpose  to  spread 
the  tentacles — euphemistically  called  trans- 
mission lines — over  the  economy  of  an  area 
embracing  many  States  to  the  destruction  of 
tbe  enterprise  processes  which  have  made 
this  country.  In  the  St.  Lawrence  project, 
a  nonrevenue-produclng  function,  transpor- 
tation— the  tolls  proposal  is  merely  a  red 
herring — Is  arbitrarily  assigned  an  invest- 
ment burden  way  beyond  even  its  speculative 
value  to  the  community,  in  order  to  make 
It  seem  that  eoUeetlvlsm  can  produce  energy 
more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  produced  in 
the  same  physical  development  in  the  hands 
of  private  enterprise. 

If  anyone  doubts  tbe  interest  of  tbe  apos- 
tles of  public  power  to  blanket  the  Nation 
with  regions  1  agencies,  a  program  which 
would  obliterate  the  sovereign  States,  let 
htm  cast  his  eye  around  from  Passanruiquoddy 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  down  through  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  to  tbe  Southwest,  out  to 
Boulder,  north  throtigb  Hetcb'Hetchy  to 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  east  to  Port 
Peck,  throtifih  the  Missouri  Valley,  with  a  few 
little  flll'lns  here  and  there  and  a  few  fringe 
areas  which  can  be  taken  over  once  the  col- 
lecttvists  hsve  established  their  framework. 

Tbe  private  power  indtistry  bas  built  net- 
works for  tbe  correlation  of  steam  and  hydro 
enenry  to  the  point  where  diminishing  re- 
turns begin  to  figure.  But  that  isn't  enougb 
for  the  public  power  ad  vacates.  They  want 
supernetworks,  whereby  tbe  whispering  pines 
of  Maine  can  be  heard  on  tbe  wooded  slopes 
of  Oregon,  and  the  stmny  savannahs  of  tbe 
smtlinfF  Suuth  king  to  tbe  frigid  reglmis  t€ 
tbe  frocen  North. 
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Already  they  arc  pretty  w«U  on  thdr  way. 
A  eommon  phrMt  nowMlay*  la  creeping  •<>- 
elallam.  but  it  dcMant  dMerlb*  public  pow«r. 
T%«t  la  daAnltely  a  leaping  form  of  social - 
lam.  Twenty  yean  a.^o  the  public-power 
boya  had  m  their  banda  8>4  percent  of  the 
•toctrlc-geueratlng  capacity  of  the  country. 
Today  they  have  20  percent.  The  change  has 
MOM  about  while  the  country  was  doubling 
Ha  gmeratlng  capacity  aa  a  whole.  Capacity 
provided  by  private  enterprise  grew  70  per- 
cent: aud  that  provided  by  public  agencies — 
Patferal  and  local — grew  500  i>ercent.  A  re- 
port of  Um  Boover  Commission  tells  us  that 
Federal  a^HMlaa  now  have  more  than  14.000 
mllea  of  tranamlarton  lines  and  have  teiua- 
tlvt  plana  for  the  oonatruction  of  new  gen- 
erating capacity  equaling  that  ol  all  the  gen- 
erating plants  of  private  enterprise  tn  the 
whole  United  States  at  present.  Meantime, 
private  enterprise  has  actively  under  con- 
struction an  Increase  of  39  percent  In  Its 
own  generating  capacity  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  ol  its  euatomers. 

The  canny  commissars  knew  what  was 
slipped  over  when  Muscle  Shoals  became 
T.  V.  A.,  and  today  they  delight  In  sseing 
the  river  which  flows  through  7  States 
drain  46.  Sometimes  their  strategy  appears 
Biyatcrtous.  This  French  proverb  may  then 
hdp — forever  changing  and  forever  the  same. 
However,  their  legislative  allies  speak  bluntly. 
I  have  In  mind  a  speech  made  by  Senator 
ACKZN  before  a  luncheon  club  in  Keene, 
N.  H..  3  years  ago.  In  which  the  Vermont 
aolon  said  that.  The  St.  Lawrence  project 
will  mean  a  T.  V.  A.  for  the  Northeastern 
Statea."  Maryland  and  the  District  are  em- 
braced In  that  proposed  Federal  p>ower  trans- 
mliaiflfi  grid. 

Sbould  tbeac  ccUectlTlsts  siicceed  In  their 
efforts  to  hamatrlng  the  power  industry  and 
to  take  over  great  rail  ayatems.  having  en- 
feebled them  by  part-time  subsidized  com- 
petition, doea  anyone  doubt  they  would  move 
on  to  new  conquests?  Savings  banks  and 
Inaurance  companies  are  likely  targets.  The 
of  the  collectlvlsu  has  by  no  means 
abated  by  their  partial  ventures  into 
fields.  The  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
aad  aavinga  banks  are  tremendotu 
boMara  at  aacurttlaa  in  the  power  and  rail- 
road Induatrlea. 

This  question  may  b«  Mkad:  Inaamuch  aa 
the  Federal  Government  *««§*§*■  In  the  power 
Imslnaaa.  why  should  It  not  engage,  on  a 
iMf*  aeale.  in  the  businesses  utilizing  this 
pow«r7  Look  to  the  Tenneaaee  Valley,  where 
the  duplicity  process  has  plunged  the  Oov- 
emraent  Into  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
and  other  commodities. 

The  more  rabid  of  the  public  power  advo- 
cates seek  to  strip  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  of  Its  water-power  rights  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Under  the  excuse  of  wartime 
neceaalty.  that  great  pioneer  In  the  metal- 
lurgical field  was  forced  to  disclose  lU  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  two  favored  competltora, 
which  were  set  up  In  biulneaa  with  the  tax- 
payara'  money.  It  would  be  a  logical  exten- 
atOB  of  thia  dlvlde-and-deatroy  proceea  for 
the  American  Muacorltea  to  ask  why  their 
Taunted  cheap  energy  shotild  be  sold  for  the 
private  t>eneflt  of  the  capitalistic  buccaneers 
who  own  this  split  industry,  partlctilarly  If 
they  can  invoke  some  "conjure"  words  like 
national  defense. 

^>eaklng  of  national  defense,  our  multl- 
purpoaa  projects  speedily  become  multi-rea- 
aon  proceaaes.  First  one  and  then  another 
raaaon  la  adduced  for  pushing  each  of  the 
alleged  purposea.  The  latest  trick  has  to 
do  with  Iron  ores  from  Labrador,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Liberia. 

It  seems  we  are  fiat  on  our  backa  for 
domestic  ore  supply;  or  If  not.  we  shortly 
shall  be:  or  if  not,  that's  their  story  and 
they  stick  to  It.  anyhow.  And  so.  instead 
of  developing  processes  for  the  beneflcia- 
tlon  of  our  own  low-grade  ores,  including 
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Ity  project.     It   Is 
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affect    America's 
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energy  so  cheap  that  the  cotton -duck  Indus- 
try would  move  from  Baltimore  to  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  or  possibly  Ogdensburg.  along 
with  the  bromo-seltzer  business — and  how 
New  York  would  need  the  latter. 

The  pundits  of  collectivism  promise  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  power  would  mean  a  sav- 
ing of  $20,000,000  a  year  against  steam  power 
production.  That  estimate  Is  unsound  and 
the  scheme  does  Involve  your  ttx  bill  and 
mine;  but  aside  from  all  that,  lets  see  what 
old-fashioned  arithmetic  tells  us.  By  the 
time  the  project  could  be  In  operation,  the 
S.ate  of  New  York  will  be  using  50.000,000.000 
kilowatt-hours  per  annum.  Twenty  million 
dollars  divided  by  50.000.000.000  is  something 
llk»  four  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. One  twenty-fifth  of  a  cent  Isn't 
so  significant  as  $20,000,000. 

With  reference  to  an  alleged  power  short- 
age, consider  your  own  area.  The  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
1938  produced  and  sold  2,253,000.000  kilowatt- 
hours.  In  1943  this  was  more  than  doubled, 
reaching  the  figure  of  5.486,000.000,  five  and 
one-half  billion  for  short.  You  know  that 
during  that  period  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission found  your  assured  capacity  con- 
sistently on  a  level  with  the  lead  require- 
ments in  spite  of  the  stupendous  burdens 
you  assumed.  You  didn't  have  to  curtail  use 
as  was  done  In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  In  the 
Northwest,  and  In  the  Province  of  Ontario; 
those  notable  centers  of  government  activity. 
The  story  Is  substantially  the  same  In  New 
England  and  the  State  of  New  York.  With 
the  exception  of  two  short  periods  of  com- 
parative tightness.  It  has  been  true  wherever 
free  enterprise  has  been  given  a  chance.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  the  war  and  the  end  of 
1948.  160.000  kilowatu  of  new  generating  ca- 
pacity were  completed  In  this  area.  And 
your  current  construction  activities  will 
bring  Into  commission  an  additional  140.000 
kilowatts  In  1949  and  still  another  140,000 
kilowatts  In  1950.  according  to  schedules 
published  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  so-called  power  supply  area  No.  6. 
That  all  adds  up  to  a  34-percent  addition  to 
the  capacity  that  was  In  this  area  on  VJ- 
day.  At  this  rate  your  postwar  addltlona 
will  soon  t>e  larger  than  the  St.  Lawrenoa 
power  project. 

Our  telephone  friends  here  are  acquainted 
with  the  congreaslonal  measures  to  author- 
ize REA  to  make  loans  to  telephone  com- 
panies, and  thus  encourage  the  building  of 
cooperative  lines.  In  other  words,  the 
planned-economy  front  is  working  for  the 
socialization  of  the  telephone  Industry  by 
Initial  promotion  of  cooperative  telephone 
systems,  financed  100  percent  by  Washington. 
Reference  has  t)een  made  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
subsidy  threat  faced  by  great  rail  systems. 
The  public-ownership  movement,  patterned 
somewhat  after  the  British  plan,  places  in 
Jeopardy  every  system  of  transportation. 

In  fine,  every  branch  of  the  utility  In- 
dustry is  confronted  with  the  urgency  for 
bold  action.  A  rear-guard  action,  however 
adroitly  maneuvered.  Is  apparently  no  longer 
the  answer.  The  public-ownership  move- 
ment must  be  countered  now — head  on. 
During  the  past  16  years  more  and  more 
people  have  been  tempted  to  abandon  hope 
and  impassively  await  the  Impending  deluge 
toward  which  their  world  seems  to  be  headed. 
Such  a  mood  Is  temporary.  They  will  soon 
lay  their  hands  on  the  steering  wheel.  There 
are  signs,  such  as  the  recent  organization 
of  the  Independent  Electric  Utility  Operat- 
ing Company  Committee,  that  that  time  has 
arrived  In  the  electrlc-utUlty  field.  It  Is 
Important  that  all  utility  people,  throughout 
the  industry,  make  certain  that  newspaper- 
men in  their  respective  areas,  along  with 
business  and  labor  leaders,  are  aware  of  the 
activities  of  those  who,  behind  the  scenes, 
connive  for  public  power.  Many  outstand- 
ing labor  men  are  your  allies.    They  not  only 
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know  the  multiple  purpoaaa  to  ba  served  by 
public  power  works  but  also  are  cognizant  of 
the  multiple  tax  acheme  that  makea  thoaa 
works  poaalble;  a  scheme  which  has  become 
the  staff  of  life  for  the  march  toward  social- 
ism. It  enables  the  collection  of  enormous 
funds  with  which  to  build  coUectlvlst  proj- 
ecu  that,  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  couldn't  pay 
their  own  way. 

On  the  note  of  national  defense  I  close. 
If  either  one  of  the  World  Wars  taught  vm 
anything  It  Is  that  the  extraordinary  strength 
of  our  people,  both  as  combatants  and  sup- 
pliers of  munitions,  lies  in  initiative  and 
resourceftilness,  backed  up  by  faith  In  the 
Institutions  of  liberty.  In  the  next  war,  if 
and  when  It  comes,  we  shall  be  without  prime 
essentials  of  defense  If  we  have  lost  the 
Initiative  and  reaourcefulncss  and  the  devo- 
tion that  comes  from  living  within  the  frame- 
work of  freedom.  That  means  we  should 
maintain  an  economy  which  la  not  tax- 
ridden  and  discouraged;  and  above  all  else, 
retain  a  population  that  has  not  been  taught 
to  look  to  government  for  its  Ideas.  Its  faith, 
or  even  for  the  material  things  of  life.  Thia 
is  a  defense  to  be  prized  above  all  else. 


GI  Home  Loan  Building  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  CAUFOHWIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKl 
FHday.  April  29,  1949 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
Congress  has  not  tackled  the  problem  of 
reactivating  the  GI  home  loan  building 
program. 

I  have  introduced  a  biU.  H.  R.  1324. 
and  Senator  Thomas  has  introduced  an 
identical  bill,  S.  616.  which  we  believe  will 
help  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  four  largest  veterans'  organiza- 
tions In  the  State  of  California  have 
formed  a  Joint  housing  committee  and 
have  endorsed  these  two  bills.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
herewith  a  resolution  which  they  passed 
on  AprU  13.  1949: 

Whereas  the  California  department  com- 
manders present  at  this  conference  repre- 
sent 261,000  veteran  members  of  their  con- 
stituent organizations  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; and 

Wbereas  the  department  commandera 
preaant  represent  the  major  organizations 
engaged  exclualvely  In  preserving  the  rights 
and  prlvUegea  of  the  1.350,000  ex-servicemen 
in  California  and  the  American  prlnclplea 
for  which  they  fought;  and 

Whereas  the  major  eaaentlal  necessary  to 
the  Democratic  way  of  life  for  which  our 
members  fought  was  Individual  home  owner- 
ship designed  to  provide  a  share  in  thia  Na- 
tion for  all  American  families;  and 

Whereas  this  essential  was  promised  the 
returning  veteran  by  the  grateful  citlaens  of 
this  country  but  deprived  him  by  selfish 
Interests  and  unforeseen  developments  in  the 
ever-changing  financial  mechanism  of  thia 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Home  Loan  Act  of 
1949.  H.  R.  1324  and  S.  616,  will  provide  a 
workable  solution  whereby  all  veterans 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  can  obtain 
homes  for  their  families  as  promised  them 
in  the  original  GI  biU  In  1944:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 


Ke»olv«d.  That  the  California  State  depart- 
ment commanders  hare  assembled,  of  tba 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wara 
of  the  United  Statea,  Dlaabled  American  Vet- 
erans, and  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
II  ( AMVETS) ,  with  the  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  their  respective  organizations,  here- 
by pledge  to  crusade  in  behalf  of  all  veterans 
by  aggressively  supporting  H.  R.  1324  and 
8.  616.  the  Veterans'  Home  Loan  Act  of  1949, 
as  the  most  complete  and  realistic  approach 
to  the  problem  of  acquiring  single-family 
homes  for  veterans;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  United  States  Congressmen 
and  Senators  with  an  urgent  reqtiest  that 
they  support  the  early  pasaage  of  this  vitally 
needed  legislation. 

Rrx  F.  Whitteicoex, 
Commander,    Department    of    Cali- 
fornia, American  Legutn. 
S.  Tex  Rosa, 
Commander,    Dejiartment    of    Cali- 
fornia, Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. 

Alvin  F.  Kiicx, 
Commander,    Department    of 
fornim.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
of  the  United  States. 

James  J.  KXHOX, 
Commander,    Department    of 
fomia,     American     Veteraru     of 
World  War  U  (AMVETS). 
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Taft-Hartley  Uw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF  KEW  JiKsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Aprti  29.  1949 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  pictured  by  its 
proponents  as  a  law  that  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  workers  and  designed  to  pro- 
mote better  labor  relations.  In  refutation 
of  this  argument  that  is  never  buttressed 
by  facts.  I  wish  to  submit  the  following 
survey  of  some  of  the  harmful  effects 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  on  trade-unions 
in  New  Jersey  recently  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  CIO  Council: 

It  la  over  a  year  and  a  half  now  since  the 
Taft-Bartley  law  has  been  enacted.  The  ex- 
perlMscc  which  the  American  trade-unlona 
have  sustained  since  this  law  has  t>ecome 
operative  haa  fuUy  substantiated  the  charges 
made  before  Its  enactment  that  the  law  pro- 
vides no  solution  to  industrial  strife,  but 
rather  has  restilted  In  increased  friction  be- 
tween labor  and  management  heretofore  en- 
joying peaceful  relatlona. 

In  ah<»rt,  the  Taft-Hartley  law  haa  inapired 
employers  who  are  atill  not  willing  to  accept 
collective  bargaining  aa  a  permanent  fixture 
in  our  economic  system  to  invoke  Govern- 
ment aid  in  furthering  opposition  to  the 
legitimate  functions  of  uade-uniona.  It  has 
encoxiraged  employer  resistance  to  the  Justi- 
fiable union  activities  and  it  haa  provided 
antiunion  employers  with  a  weapon  possess- 
ing the  potential  destructive  power  to  legis- 
late the  trade-union  movement  Into  ob- 
scurity and  oblivion. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  la  actually  a  legal 
Invitation  to  employers  to  employ  the 
technical  restrictions  and  complex  verbiage 
of  the  law  as  a  means  of  first,  frustrating 
union  activity,  and  secondly,  attempting  to 
destroy  the  trade-unions.  The  law  haa  con- 
verted the  Federal  labor  policy  from  a  code 
for  the  protection  of  aelf-organization  and 


collective  bargaining  Into  a  twlated  tnatru- 
ment  capable  of  depriving  the  American 
worker  of  the  beneflta  of  collective  bargain- 
ing by  breaking  his  trade-union. 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  has  made  upon  lab<>r  unions  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  points  up  the  evils  in- 
herent in  the  law. 

Its  operation  in  New  Jersey  haa  corrobo- 
rated charges  made  on  previous  occasions  by 
impartial  students  ol  lat)or-nianagement  re- 
lations that  the  law  has: 

(a)  Prevented  trade-unions  from  perfcwm- 
Ing  their  legitimate  functions. 

(b)  Thwarted  the  future  development  of 
trade-unlona  often  by  placing  insxirmount- 
ahle  barriers  in  the  path  of  imlon  organiza- 
tion. 

iC)  Has  failed  to  offer  any  solution  to  In- 
dustrial strife  and  has  actuaUy  increased 
strlicea  for  organizations. 

(d)  Offered  legal  weap<ma  aa  an  Incentive 
to  employers  to  thwart  union  activity  so  that 
labor-management  relations  which  were 
heretofore  harmonious  have  become  strained. 

(e)  Withheld  the  faculties  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  forcing  unloixs  to  re- 
sort to  strlkea  in  order  to  gain  recognition 
aa  collective-bargaining  agenta. 

(f)  Offered  an  incentive  to  employers  to 
Isolate  small  groups  of  workers  by  establish- 
ing separate  bargaining  units,  thus  weaken- 
ing the  structtue  of  industrial  organizations. 

(g)  Encouraged  the  ret\im  to  individual 
bargaining,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances made  by  our  coimtry  under  coUectlve 
bargaining:  and 

(h)  Resorted  to  a  subtle  blow  against 
trade-unions  by  increasing  a  union  s  respon- 
slbUltles  for  the  actions  of  individuals,  while 
simultaneously  weakening  tba  unlon'a  dia- 
cipllnary  powera. 

The  experiences  sustained  by  New  Jersey 
unions  have  not  been  unique  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

They  are  but  a  fabric  of  the  complete  pat- 
tern of  antiimion  actlvitlea  which  have  been 
Intensified  iwder  the  inaplratloc  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

Here  is  one  particular  Instance  In  New  Jer- 
sey where  the  Taft-Hartley  was  responsible 
for  the  complete  destruction  of  one  labor 
union. 

The  collective-bargaining  agent  for  3,100 
employees  of  the  New  Jersey  BeU  Telephone 
Co.  in  Ita  accounting  and  general  depart- 
ments had  been  the  Communications  Work- 
era  of  America,  Accounting  Ertvlslon  No.  64. 
This  local  participated  in  the  national  tele- 
phone strike  in  1947,  and  had  aggressively 
engaged  the  company  in  arbitration  proceed- 
ings under  the  New  Jeraey  8Ut«  compulsory 
arbitration  law. 

During  the  summer  of  1948  the  company 
challenged  the  majority  status  of  the  union. 
On  September  17,  1948,  arrangements  were 
completed  between  the  company  and  the 
union  for  a  conaent  election  under  the  atia- 
pices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Mediation 
Board.  Three  days  later,  however,  the  com- 
pany announced  It  was  granting  additional 
wage  increaaea  of  $4  a  week. 

This  waa  done  without  consultation  with 
the  union  and  on  a  completely  unilateral 
basis. 

On  September  22.  1348.  the  oxiloa  filed 
chargea  of  unfair  labor  practices  against  the 
company,  «'h*rging  violations  of  aectlon  7. 
section  8  (a)  I.  and  section  8  (a)  6. 

The  union  asked  the  board  to  proceed  \m- 
der  secti(»i  10  of  the  act  asking  for  an  Injimc- 
tlon  to  restrain  the  company  from  giving 
wage  Increases  until  an  election  could  be  held 
in  an  atmosphere  free  from  interference  from 
the  company's  bald  attempt  to  influence  the 
employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  to 
self-organization  and  manipulating  a  "no 
union"  vote  in  the  election. 

The  papers  presented  to  Robert  N.  Denham. 
general  cotinsel  of  the  Taft-Bartley  NLRB. 
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charscd  that  the  company  wmt  attempting  to 
drcomvcct  the  New  Jeney  atatot*  calling 
for  iiainmlani  J  arbltratioD  of  labor  6lafnaMtm 
affecting  pnbUc  utUitles;  that  the  coaapany 
bad  aavad  almoat  tlCO.OOO  in  retroactive  i}ay- 
aaant  alona.  aoadl  waa  alao  endeaTorlng  to  get 
away  tte^  tl>  obUgatlaii  to  mediate  and  ar- 
•ocne  2;)  tasuea  whlfth  Um  onkm  had 
to  the  8Ut«  llarttarVin  Board  tor 
aeTeral  months  previous. 

In  spit*  of  the  company's  Aacrant  notation 
of  the  law.  the  general  cottnaal  rafuaed  to  act. 
dM  HOC  balttTi  tht  Uw  had 
Tlolatid.  md  that  ha  only  proceeded  by 
iBlonctlon  in  cases  that  had  aarknu  tmpU- 
catlans  and  Inrolved  large  niunbera  at  people. 
The  NLR3  has  ruled  in  a  large  number  of 
that  attampts  by  employers  to  Impose 
taeraMaa  while  representative  elec- 
tions war*  p«uUng  wcra  notations  of  the  law. 
The  general  counad  htmself  had  insti- 
tuted injunctive  proceedlnga  against  unions 
where  only  10  or  15  peofria  were  Involved. 
Tet  here  were  2.100  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
directly  concerned  and  20.000  ad- 
IMr  Jersey  and  500.000  other  em- 
of  the  A.  T.  &  T.  isdireettf  affected. 
The  reftaal  of  the  general  cemamA  to  pre- 
vent a  Ttolatlon  of  the  law  In  thu  instance, 
compared  with  the  baste  and  speed  with 
which  he  has  acted  against  trade-unions  in 
other  caaes.  Is  Orst-hand  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Uw  is  being  admlnis- 
tarad  Hi  auch  a  faafcfim  as  to  bring  about  the 
JastimJIon  of  tlia  trade-union  movement. 

The  attorney  for  the  union  in  this  instance 
summed  up  all  in  a  letter  to  the  general 
counsel,  when  he  stated.  "In  the  circum- 
1  have  been  instructed  by  my  client 
kw  the  charges  of  unfair  labor 
ice.  It  would  be  an  idle  ceremony  to 
the  charge,  wait  a  year  or  two  for  Its 
wind  up  with  a  slap  on  the 
conpanys  wrtat  in  the  form  of  a  cease  and 
desist  order.' 

It  la  easy  to  aee  that  a  company  ill -disposed 
toward  the  argAniaation  of  its  employees,  can 
Invoke  many  gf  the  restrictiva  provlaions  of 
tlia  Taft-Hartley  Uw  to  destroy  existing 
and  to  defeat  attempts  to  organize 
unions. 

The  case  cited  above  presents  tangible 
evidence  of  the  partiality  of  the  general 
counsel  and  the  Taft-Hartley  NLRB. 

With  the  one  rare  exception  in  the  UAW- 
Ovaenl  Motors  case,  injunctions  against 
employers  are  virtually  unheard  of.  Yet.  the 
(■aaral  counsel  responds  with  alarming 
alMitty  to  the  petition  of  an  employer  for 
k^Jvnctlvc  ^MTifearttiigs  against   unions. 

There  are  several  tnatancea  where  this  has 
ta^n  place  in  New  Jersey. 

In  both  cases,  the  law  has  been  invoked  to 
the  detriment  of  the  workers'  status  while 
th*  companies  involved  have  directly  bene- 
fited from  the  tactics  they  employed. 

For  inataace,  the  caae  of  the  CIO  United 
AutcmobUe  Workers,  representing  the  300 
employees  of  the  Hamlschfeger  Corp.  in 
Newark. 

In  a  Sagrant  display  of  dictatorial  tactics. 
the  company  informed  the  local  union  that 
it  wotUd  not  bargain  unless  the  union's 
president  had  been  replaced. 

This  attempt  to  dictate  not  only  wages  and 
condltloca  for  the  workers,  but  also  to  hand- 
pick  suitable  union  representatives  was  a 
typical  maneuver  of  the  company.  The  ac- 
evcn  more  odious  when  it  Is 
that  the  company's  objection  to  the 
praaldent  ot  the  local  waa  predicated  solely 
«po0  the  fact  that  he  waa  a  Negro. 

Th«  union  prealdent  olTered  to  resign  In 
Itla  deatre  to  avoid  a  dtaattrooa  strike.  How- 
tha  tocaJ's  meiahwi  stood  shoulder  to 
In  a  fltartartvl  display  of  union 
maSkaarltf  and  taMMad  that  the  democrat- 
ically elected  officers  of  the  tmkB  be  per- 
mitted to  earry  out  the  funstkme  (or  which 
they  were  choeen. 
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unit  In  the  plant  for  several  years,  during 
which  peaceful  relations  had  existed  between 
the  union  and  management.  However,  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  with  Its 
invitation  to  breaking  up  industrial  units 
into  small,  weak  crafts,  serious  conflicts 
erupted,  with  Its  resulting  defalcations  in 
the  processes  of  collective  bargaining. 

At  the  Wright  plant,  members  of  the 
salaried  employees  union,  were  excluded  from 
the  contractural  relations  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  union.  The  union  president 
charged  that  the  many  benefits  gained  for 
these  workers  haul  irritated  the  company, 
whom,  she  added,  was  bent  upon  depriving 
these  employees  of  the  benefits  of  their 
union. 

The  Westlnghouse  plant  in  Bloomfield 
witnessed  another  such  attempt  by  manage- 
ment. After  having  been  members  of  the 
United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine  Work- 
ers of  America  and  covered  by  the  national 
agreement  which  the  UE  had  successfully 
negotiated  with  the  company,  the  salaried 
workers  were  carved  into  three  tiny,  weak 
crafts  by  the  company.  The  technique  em- 
ployed was  provided  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
A  company-fostered  Independent  union 
made  claims  of  representation  of  the  salaried 
unit  and  succeeded  in  petitonlng  for  an  NLRB 
election  for  those  groups.  The  UE  was  de- 
prived of  the  facilities  of  the  Board  and.  be- 
ing unable  to  secure  a  place  on  the  ballot, 
was  compelled  to  stand  by  idly  while  these 
workers  were  deprived  of  their  right  to  choose 
a  bargaining  agency  of  their  own  choosing. 

I  may  add.  In  passing,  that  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  avowed  intentions  for  which 
the  Taft-Hartley  was  passed  these  situations 
carried  with  them  at  all  times  the  Imminent 
threat  of  a  strike  for  recognition.  It  is  only 
because  of  the  high  sense  of  responsibility 
and  duty  manifested  by  the  union  leaders 
involved  that  a  series  of  disruptive  work  stop- 
pages have  been  avoided. 

The  Taft-Hartley  requirements  that  all 
officers  of  every  international  or  local  union 
must  sign  non-Communist  affidavits  before 
the  facilities  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  are  made  available  is  the  one  provi- 
sion which  demonstrates  more  plainly  than 
any  other  perhaps  that  this  law  has  singled 
out  trade-unions  for  restrictive  and  punitive 
application. 

Of  the  vast  segment  of  otir  American 
economy,  labor,  and  labor  alone,  has  been 
isolated  for  the  purpose  of  affirmatively  stat- 
ing their  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
The  resentment  felt  by  responsible  labor 
leaders  against  this  single  provision  has  been 
understandable.  An  appended  corollary  has 
been  added,  with  much  justification,  I  may 
comment,  that  perhaps  certain  American  in- 
dustrialists should  sign  affidavits  stating  they 
are  not  Fascists. 

Experience  has  shown  that  our  workers  are 
capable  of  sweeping  subversive  elements  from 
control  in  unions.  The  examples  set  by  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  the  Maritime 
Union,  the  Transportation  Workers  are  pre- 
cise evidence  of  this. 

The  affidavit  provision  not  only  violates 
the  American  concept  of  civil  and  political 
liberties,  but  authorizes  Government  inter- 
vention into  the  internal  affairs  of  voluntary 
organizations.  The  fact  that  such  interven- 
tion is  restricted  solely  to  labor  unions 
reveals  the  true  antilabor  nature  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

Because  of  the  principle  involved,  several 
unions  have  refused  to  comply  with  this 
particular  provision  of  the  law.  Outstand- 
ing among  these  is  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  beaded  by  CIO  President  Philip 
Murray,  an  outstanding  foe  of  communism 
and  totalitarianism. 

Yet.  because  of  this  one  provision,  the 
steelworkers  have  become  enmeshed  In  a 
rash  of  serious  conflicts.  As  a  result,  we 
can  see  that,  rather  than  bringing  about  a 
solution  of  industrial   strife,   thLs   law   haa 
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succeeded  in  increasing  strikes  for  recogni- 
tion and  haa  fostered  antagonism  In  situa- 
tions where  harmonious  relations  previously 
existed. 

The  law  has  also  thwarted  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  shops.  In  Bloomfield  the  800 
cg^>loyees  of  the  Eastern  Tool  Co.  have  In- 
dieated  their  desire  to  Join  the  United  Steel- 
workers. Backed  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
the  employer  has  refused  to  bargain,  and 
the  union  Is  unable  to  use  the  facilities  ot 
the  NLRB  for  an  election.  There  are  only 
two  alternative  paths  for  the  union  to  pur- 
sue: Either  forego  the  organization  of  these 
workers  or  else  strike.  The  result  is  easy  to 
see. 

Similar  situations  have  arisen  in  other 
plants  in  Newark. 

Workers  In  the  following  shops  In  the 
Newark  area.  International  Edge,  Cyclone 
Pence,  Continental  Can,  and  Heller  Bros., 
have  all  been  faced  with  the  imminent  need 
for  striking  In  order  to  maintain  or  receive 
recognition  of  their  union. 

The  experiences  of  still  another  CIO 
union,  the  United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers  of  America  serve  to  emphasize  the 
adverse  effect  of  this  bill  on  labor,  and 
how  antilabor  employers  uae  it  to  break 
labor  unlona. 

Employees  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  had  Ijeen  covered  by  a  UOPWA  con- 
tract for  6  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  However,  at  the  first 
expiration  date  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date,  the  company  informed  the  CIO  work- 
ers that  they  would  no  longer  recognize  the 
union  for  the  purposes  of  bargaining. 

The  reaaon  was  soon  forthcoming,  fle- 
caiise  the  UOPWA  had  not  qualified  to  use 
the  NLRB,  the  company  had  sponsored  in- 
tervention by  an  outside  group,  with  the 
sole  hope  of  holding  an  election  where  the 
Board  would  prevent  the  appearance  of 
the  UOPWA  on  the  ballot. 

There  was  no  question  that  the  loy- 
alties of  the  individual  workers  remained 
with  their  union.  Yet,  the  company  re- 
fused to  negotiate  and  simultaneously 
pushed  along  the  election  which  they  hoped 
would  produce  a  no-union  vote. 

At  the  present  time,  an  NLRB  election  Is 
scheduled  for  March  18,  at  which  time  the 
UOPWA  will  appear  on  the  ballot  because 
of  Its  subsequent  action  authorizing  its  of- 
ficers to  sign  the  non-Communist  affidavit. 

However,  another  interesting  sidelight  ap- 
pears in  this  particular  caae.  In  that  the  union 
which  intervened  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
company  may  possibly  be  unable  to  qualify 
for  a  place  on  the  ballot.  The  paradox  of 
the  situation  is  that  the  contesting  union  Is 
apparently  a  paper  organization,  set  up  at 
the  request  of  the  company  and  is  unable  to 
present  proof  of  an  existing  organization 
with  reeponslble  officers. 

The  same  union  has  been  involved  in  still 
another  dispute  crea'ed  by  an  employer  at- 
tempting to  break  the  processes  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Here,  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  resorted  to  the  same  tac- 
tics. A  contract  had  been  in  effect  between 
the  union  and  the  company  for  6  years,  yet 
at  the  very  first  expiration  date  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  the  com- 
pany refused  to  negotiate,  asserting  it  want- 
ed proof  that  the  majority  of  the  workers 
desired  representation  by  the  UOPWA.  Of 
course,  such  Information  was  readily  avail- 
able to  the  company  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  work- 
era  had  signed  cards  authorizing  the  check- 
off of  their  union  dues.  Yet.  Impelled  by 
the  desire  to  bust  the  UOPWA  because  of  the 
union's  InabUity  to  aecure  a  place  on  a 
NLRB  ballot,  the  company  encouraged  the 
Intervention  cf  a  competing  union,  which 
aubsequently  filed  a  petition  for  the  elec- 
tion. 

Just  another  interesting  note  la  the  fact 
that  the  company-inspired  Intervener  could 


not  produce  a  single  signed  card  In  New 
Jersey  to  support  its  claim  that  it  repre- 
sented the  workers. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  situations  cre- 
ated by  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  few  evils 
described  here  are  ample  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  contains  with- 
in it  not  only  the  seeds  of  destruction  for 
the  American  trade-union  movement,  but 
alao  our  entire  system  of  democracy. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  has  failed  to  produce  the  solution 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Its  application 
has  pointed  up  dangerous  trends.  It  must 
be  repealed. 


Social  Security,  Wliitiier  Bound? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HCW.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprU  29.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  IHinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  14.  1949,  Mr.  Robert  C.  O'Hair. 
well  known  certified  public  accountant 
of  Chicago,  appeared  before  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  his  study  of  H.  R.  2893, 
upon  which  hearings  were  then  in  pro- 
gress. This  concise  statement,  ema- 
nating from  an  expert  in  mathematical 
calculations,  and  one  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  public  accounting,  reveals 
some  startling  conclusions  concerning 
this  legislation  designed  to  expand  Fed- 
eral old-age  benefits  and  survivors  insur- 
ance. Believing  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  Mr.  O'Hair's 
views,  and,  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
having  been  heretofore  granted,  I  insert 
herewith  his  statement  in  full: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  My  name  is  Rob- 
ert C.  O'Hair,  of  Chicago,  m.  I  am  engaged 
in  business  under  the  name  of  the  R.  C. 
O'Hair  Co.  I  am  an  economist,  a  certified 
public  accountant,  and  author  of  the  Federal 
deposit  Insurance  plan.  I  am  appearing  be- 
fore you  in  my  own  behalf. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  sound  plan  of  Fed- 
eral old-age  benefits  and  sun^lvor  insurance. 

1  am  opposed  to  H.  R.  2893  for  the  reason  it 
is  economically  and  r.ctuarlally  unsoimd. 
Generally  speaking,  the  proposal  Is  to  col- 
lect a  pay-roU  tax  from  60,000.000  people. 
The  present  plan  covers  approximately  40,- 
000.000.  There  are  2,S00.00O  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  incomes  of  over  »5,000 
per  year.  The  wages  of  the  other  37.500,000 
citizens  under  the  plan  should  equal  the 
national  wage  of  about  %51  per  week.  Assum- 
ing full  employment  of  37.500,000  at  an  aver- 
age wage  of  $3,000  per  year,  and  the  proposed 
pay-roU  tax  of  2  percent  on  the  employee 
and  2  percent  on  the  employer  be  collected 
the  amount  would  be  $4,500,000,000. 

Assuming  full  employment  of  2,500,000 
with  Incomes  of  over  $5,000  per  year,  and  all 
members  of  the  plan  and  the  proposed  pay- 
roll tax  of  2  percent  on  the  employee  and 

2  percent  on  the  employer  be  collected,  the 
amount  would  be  $480,000,000.  With  40,000,- 
000  covered  by  the  plan,  with  full  employ- 
ment and  maximum  taxable  wages,  the  totsl 
pay-roll  tax  collections  for  Federal  old-age 
benefits  and  survivor  insurance  would  be 
$4,980,000,000  in  1950  and  thereafter  until 
changed  by  Congress.  Under  present  law, 
with   40,000,000   •overed.   fuU    employment. 


average  wages  of  $3,000  and  a  pay-roll  tax 
of  1  percent  on  employee  and  1  percent  en 
employer,  the  max»mum  collection  for  Fed- 
eral old-age  benefits  and  survivor  insurance 
would  be  $2,400,000,000. 

In  the  March  1949  Issue  of  American  Eco- 
nomic Security,  page  14,  Mr.  O.  C.  Pogge.  di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivor  In- 
surance, Federal  Security  A:^ency,  wrote: 

"However  It  should  be  remembered  that 
even  to  finance  the  present  program,  with  Ita 
low  scale  of  benefits,  the  tax  rate  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  doubled  and  this  would  auto- 
matically halve  the  ratio  of  administrative 
costs  to  tax  income." 

By  doubling  the  tax  rate  of  the  present  plan 
the  maximum  Income  under  above  condi- 
tions would  be  $4.0)0,000.000. 

Under  H.  R.  28£.3,  the  maximum  tax  would 
be  $4,980,000,000.  In  the  calculations  I  have 
emitted  the  tax  Income  on  an  estimated 
20,000.000  In  the  low-Income  brackets  that  is 
to  be  added  under  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  comparisons  dravn  here  are  on  the  most 
favorable  basis,  and  show  that  the  additional 
taxes  expected  will  not  exceed  $180,003,000 
whereas  the  expanded  benefits  under  the 
proposed  plan,  are  almost  doubled. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  progteaees  aa 
outlined  with  rates  of  5'/2  percent  on  em- 
ployee and  employer  in  1955,  collectlcna 
should  reach  a  rate  of  $13,000,000,000  p>er  year 
and  In  1990  with  a  rate  of  9  percent  on  em- 
ployee and  employer  collections  should  ren-ch 
a  rate  of  $24,000,000,000  a  year 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  this  expanded 
plan? 

The  population  growth  Is  expected  to  level 
off  after  it  reaches  about  175.000,000. 

The  iife  span  is  increasing  rapidly  and  it  la 
estimated  that  one-third  of  the  population 
win  be  over  65  years  old.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 58,000,000  persons,  or  29.000.000  fam- 
ilies. The  annual  pension  at  $150  per  month 
per  family  would  amount  to  $52,200,000,000. 
In  addition  large  sums  -Arould  be  required  to 
pay  sickness,  injury  and  other  Impairment 
benefits  for  which  no  direct  taxes  are  col- 
lected. 

The  cost  of  this  program  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  benefits,  InUrest  and 
bond  retirements  may  well  reach  $35,000.- 
000.000  a  year  in  excess  of  total  taxes  col- 
lected for  this  purpoee. 

To  finance  such  a  program,  one-third  of 
the  population  would  work  to  support  the 
other  two-thirds.  It  would  reqtdre  a  100 
percent  tax  on  the  $21,000,000,000  corporate 
profits  for  1948,  the  entire  savings  of  all  In- 
dividuals In  1948,  estimated  at  $4,900000.000 
and  the  deficit  would  stUl  be  $9,000,000,000. 

Gentlemen.  I  submit,  that  auch  a  plan  la 
economic  suicide,  and  will  terminate  in  one 
of  four  ways: 

1.  Complete  socialization  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Imposition  of  a  capital  levy. 

3.  Repudiation  of  the  program. 

4.  National  bankruptcy.  . 

And  with  any  of  these  will  come  disillu- 
sionment to  100.000,000  Americans,  in  our 
Government,  our  Congress  and  our  national 
leaders. 

The  trend  toward  socialism  has  been  in- 
sistent and  haa  been  mcreaaing  with  every 
session  of  Congress.  Before  passing  laws  that 
carry  the  threat  of  forcmg  a  change  in  our 
form  of  government,  I  propose  a  referendum 
through  a  national  election.  Thus,  the  Issue 
would  be  put  directly  to  the  voters,  so  Con- 
gress can  be  guided  by  the  expresaed  desire 
of  the  electorate. 

I  cannot  l>elleve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  approve  of  any  proposal  which 
would  ultimately  lead  to  chaoa. 

There  are  many  inequalities  In  H.  R.  2898. 
Among  them,  the  ptenalty  on  the  self-em- 
ployed, I  do  not  want  to  be  blanketed  into 
this  plan,  although  I  have  no  objection  to 
making  membership  cq)tionaL 


A2Si8 


I  am  not  here  to  rgcrwmiMl  aacxulxnenta 
%o  H.  R.  3803.  Before  expartBMBttlit  ftirtber. 
tbt  pmcfit  plan  should  be  put  on  an  afetuar- 
tally  aound  tM«U  and  the  trust  funds  used 
lor  th*  purpoee  for  which  they  were  collected. 
Gentlemen.  I  hmve  s  pUn  (or  your  eonsidera- 
tlon. 

Make  do  change  at  this  Vmm  In  tb*  pr— int 
rate  or  eoverage.  Chaac*  ttoe  Sodal  Seeurlty 
Act  to  require  the  deposit  of  all  collections 
of  taxes  for  Federal  old-age  and  sxirrlvor  In- 
surance to  the  credit  of  the  Federal  old-age 
and  stirvtvor  insurance  fund  In  the  Federal 
bank  In  the  district  where  the  tax 
collected. 

r*****f  the  Federal  Resenre  Act  to  permit 
Psderal  Beserre  banks  to  make  coUaterlallzed 
loans  of  funds  from  the  trust  account  to 
banks  that  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
••rre  System  and  to  collect  a  reasonable 
harMl'*"g  charge,  and  to  make  loans  to  other 
FedcraJ  aggnrtsa  organized  to  make  self -li- 
quidating loaaa. 

Change  the  acts  creating  those  agencies 
to  permit  them  to  borrow  from  the  trust 
fund  acd  issue  debentures  therefor.  This 
would  relieve  Congreas  from  appropriating 
Mcmey    for   this    purpose.     Some    of    these 

ync:es  have  demonstrated  over  a  period 
years  that  they  operate  without  serious 
losses.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  these  loans 
would  be  repkald  with  Interest,  and  meantime 
would  be  employed  in  the  various  Federal 
Reserve  districts  to  aid  hoslBcas.  housing  and 
for  other  constructive  purposes. 

The  Social  Security  Board  would  call  upon 
these  various  Reserve  Banks  for  funds  at 
times  and  In  suScient  amounts  to  pay  their 
administrative  expenses  and  claims  for  old- 
age  and  surrlTor  insurance. 

In  this  manner  the  money  could  be  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  districts  that  provided 
It,  .ind  when  needed  would  be  available  with, 
out  budget  or  appropriation  consideration. 

This  plan  will  not  make  up  the  reported 
actuarial  deficit  of  several  billion  dollars. 
It  will  keep  the  trust  funds  from  being  spent 
as  collected,  and  provide  a  framework  up>on 
which  to  establish  a  solvent  plan,  either  by 
tncreaalng  rates  or  reducing  benefits. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Caacellatioa  of  Sapercarricr  Will  Cost 
AncricaB  Taxpajcn  Approziaately 
$20,000,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZAiNDT 

or  psmfSTLVAXis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aprti  29.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  Z.\NDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  when  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration canceled  16.000  teds  in  the  hos- 
pital program  and  reported  saving  $279.- 
000.000.  to  do  so  it  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  $13,000,000  in  funds  already 
expended  for  the  hospital  program. 

The  other  day  when  Defense  Secretary 
Loul.s  Johnson  arbitrarily  canceled  the 
building  of  the  carrier  United  States,  the 
same  situation  prevailed.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  carrier  was  $189,000.- 
000:  'a)  3.000  tons  of  steel  have  already 
been  delivered  to  the  Newport  News  ship- 
bmiding  yards:  (b)  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  steel  have  been 
fabricated :  < c>  lines,  drawings,  and  blue- 
prints have  been  released  to  contractors; 
(d)  obligations  in  firm  of  intent  to  con- 
tractors.   $150.0C0.0C0.     (e>     estimated 


forth.  $10,000. 

tures  by  Navy 


commitments  bi  shipbuilder  to  subcon- 
tractors for  bogers.  auxiliaries,  and  so 

(f)  actual  expendi- 
?partment  to  date.  $7.- 
500,000;  (g>  to  [terminate  the  contract 
and  all  subcontracts.  It  will  cost  the 
American  taxptjyer  approximately  $20,- 
000.000. 

Thus.  If  we  Bidd  the  $13,000,000  wasted 
by  the  Veterani'  Administration  to  the 
$20,000,000  wasted  in  canceling  the  su- 
percarrier  contract,  we  can  truthfully 
say  the  Amerlcs  n  taxpayer  has  taken  a 
loss  of  $33.000.0<  0.  This  is  another  illus- 
tration of  po4r  planning  and  false 
economy. 


Rofljwooas  Reply  on  Quotas 

EXTENSI«)N  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

O]    CALITOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  29.  1949 

Mr.  HOLIFIHLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  con.sent  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  a  letter  from  Art  Arthur,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  Motion  Picture  In- 
dustry Council.  Mr.  Arthur's  letter  at- 
tacks with  logicil  arguments  the  fallacy 
of  the  present  ]  Iritish  quota  regulations 
ilms.  This  letter  was 
editorial  page  of  the  Los 


on    American 
printed  on  the 


Angeles  Times  j  ipril  25: 

HOLLrWOO)'3  KEPLT  ON   QUOT.^S 


In  view  Of  the 
quota  issue  to  t 
ployed  in 
film  Industry  in 
Art  Arthur,  our 
pare  a  full 
can  view  of  the 
in  the  form  of 
letter  published 


Chairman, 
'Council. 


importance  of  the  British 

thousands  of  people  em- 

and  to  the   American 

general.  I  have  asked  Mr. 

Executive  secretary,  to  pre- 

detaillng  the  Ameri- 

-quota  situation,  couched 

reply  to  Bir.  Marthaaon's 

^.pril  18. 

Cecil  B.  De  MnxE. 
Motion  Picture  Industry 


Holly^  ood 


■tatei  nent 


flln 


Brllsh 


Basl  [rally 


no 


Americi  in 


Mr.  A.  Mkrthas4n 
dent   K»iglt«hman 

fending   the 
American  films, 
tortions  it  would 

The  letter  lets 
admission 
son,  "it's  really 
all."    This  Is  a 
been  trying  to  cojiv 
and  British  pe 

We  are  glad  to 
It  on  the  record 
expreiaed  by  Mr. 
from    England, 
aimed  at 
yond   economic 
shortages.     It 
lief   that   Britain^ 
being   used   to 
AnMflcan   films 
totally  unrelated 
by  the  British 

Mr.  Marthason 
not  far  off  when 
be  exhibited  In 
That  U  exactly 
picture    indiistry 
more.     We  would 

Our  objectlcm 
trad*    barriers 
Britiab  Oovernmebt 
British  public  froin 


of  Santa  Monica,  a  resl- 
haa  sent  you  a  letter  de- 
film    quota    aimed    at 
[n  view  of  the  letter's  dis- 
seem  to  require  reply, 
slip  one  remarkably  frank 
states  &Ir.  Martha - 
t  a  question  of  dollars  at 
limple   fact   that  we  have 
>-ey  to  both  the  American 


uni  lerscores 


have  Mr.  Marthason  place 

It  confirms  the  opinion 

flonald  Reagan,  fresh  back 

hat     restrictive    measures 

films  had  gone  far  be- 

lecessities    born    of    dollar 

Mr.  Reagan's  be- 

current  difficulties  were 

camouflage   actions   against 

Representing   trade   warfare 

to  the  hardships  endured 

people. 

observe  that  "the  time  Is 
American  films  will  only 
England  on   their   merits." 
the  American  motion- 
Is    asking.    And    nothing 
settle  for  that  right  now. 
I  directed  at  the  artificial 
restrictions    that    the 
has  orected  to  keep  the 
responding  to  American 


wiat 


aid 


plctiires  as  freely  as  they  see  fit.  By  this 
quota  system  the  British  Government  tries 
to  force  British  audiences  to  sit  through 
films  they  don't  care  for  and  keep  them  from 
seeing  American  films  they  prefer. 

The  results  have  been  disastrous  for  British 
exhibitors  and  humiliating  for  British  pro- 
ducers, as  no  less  than  a  half  dozen  British 
Members  of  Parliament  candidly  admitted 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  March 
30  last.  They  Included  Tom  O  Erien.  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  general  secretary  of 
the  largest  British  film  trade-union. 

Similarly  the  confession  of  British  mis- 
guidance was  echoed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Earl  of  Drcgheda.  chairman  of  the 
Films  Council,  and  others.  Even  the  Cine- 
matograph Films  Council  has  Joined  in  the 
admission  of  grave  economic  eiTor. 

Mr.  Marthason  professes  to  believe  that 
the  American  film  Industry  is  afraid  of  what 
he  calls  "stiff  competition."  On  the  contrary, 
we  welcome  competition  anywhere  at  any 
time.  There  are  no  quotas  set  up  here  in 
America.  Any  British  film  Is  free  to  play 
anywhere  its  merits  can  develop  a  demand 
from  American  film  audiences.  The  long 
runs  of  both  "Red  Shoes"  and  "Hamlet" 
clearly  demonstrate  that  when  the  American 
film  audiences  want  to  see  a  picture,  their 
will  is  law. 

But  we  find  a  wholly  different  situation 
in  England  where  quotas  and  other  artificial 
trade  barriers  eliminate  precisely  the  kind  of 
competition  the  gentleman  from  Santa  Mon- 
ica says  the  Americans  fear. 

The  sort  of  thing  that  Mr.  Marthason  ad- 
vocates is  exactly  what  has  disrupted  the 
entire  British  film  industry,  shut  down  Brit- 
iah  studios,  and  thrpwn  thousands  of  British 
film  workers  out  of  empl03nnent,  while  Brit- 
ish film  exhibitors  struggle  desperately  to 
keep  their  theaters  open. 

Simxiltaneously,  this  vain,  ill-considered 
policy  Is  creating  new  difficulties  for  the 
American  film  Industry  and  developing 
wholly  unnecessary  antagonism  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Neither  Mr.  Roy  Brewer  nor  Mr.  Ronald 
Reagan  are  seeking  to  tell  the  British  film 
public  "what  kind  of  entertainment  they 
must  like."  They  merely  are  pointing  out 
how  harmful  for  the  British  film  industry. 
as  well  as  the  American  film  Industry,  Is 
the  British  Government's  efforts  to  tell  the 
British  film  public  what  kind  of  entertain- 
ment Britons  must  like. 

We  cannot  hope  that  our  "resident  English- 
man '  will  accept  wholeheartedly  an  Amer- 
ican view  of  the  quota  situation.  Let  him, 
then,  listen  to  comments  of  Britons  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  British  House  of  Commons  and 
House  of  Lords. 

Tom  O'Brien,  the  member  from  West  Not- 
tingham, declared :  "We  cannot  make  people 
see  films  they  do  not  want  to  see — no  quota, 
whether  high  or  low,  will  succeed  in  doing 
that  •  •  •  It  is  my  own  view  as  well  aa 
that  of  other  people  that  this  40-percent 
quota  will  create  further  unemployment. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  to  have 
American  films." 

Oliver  Lyttleton,  Member  for  Aldershot: 
"It  is  clear  that  our  film  indxistry  is  in  great 
Jeopardy,  and  the  first  step  to  take  Is  to 
secxire  the  cooperation  of  the  Americans, 
who  are  as  much  hit  as  we  are  in  trying  to 
clear  up  the  mess." 

William  Shepherd.  Member  for  Bucklow, 
declared  in  the  House :  "If  we  pursue  a  course 
antagonistic  to  our  American  friends,  the 
industry  in  this  country  will  never  really  get 
on  Its  feet.  •  •  •  I  hope  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade  will  do  all  he  can 
in  the  next  2  or  3  months  to  try  and  get  .some 
agreement  with  our  American  friends.  What 
Is  happening  now  is  damaging  to  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  American  and  the  British 
industries.'' 

Let  Mr.  Marthaaon  cup  an  ear  toward  the 
House  of  Lorda  aa  t^e  Earl  of  Drcgheda 
laments:    "It  la  a  fact,  I  fear,   that  many 
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British  films  produced  this  year  have  been 
very  disappointing.  •  •  •  We  tried  to  go 
too  far  and  too  fast. 

Let  him  note  the  words  of  Viscount  Swln- 
ton:  "I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  criticism 
In  another  place  that  the  handling  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  American  Indus- 
try has  been  singularly  Inept.  I  must  say 
that  I  had  a  large  measure  of  help  and  coop- 
eration from  the  American  Industry.  •  •  • 
I  do  hope  the  board  of  trade  will  learn  from 
experience  and  be  more  realistic.     •     •     •" 

Let  Mr.  Bterthason  note  the  words  of  Vis- 
count Brldgeman  describing  the  quota  as  a 
"fools"  paradise"  and  observing:  "The  real 
Judge  Is  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  who 
goes  to  the  pictures;  they  are  the  ones  to 
decide.  •  •  •  It  Is  Impossible  for  any- 
body like  the  board  of  trade,  (our)  producers, 
or  anybody  else  to  keep  the  public  content 
with  something  they  do  not  want." 

Tf  Mr.  Marthason  truly  Is  willing  that 
American  films  be  exhibited  In  England  only 
on  their  merits,  then  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry  Council  urges  him  to  write  at  once 
to  R.  E.  Barclay,  private  secretary  to  Foreign 
Secretary  Bevin,  declaring  that  British 
quotas  should  be  eliminated  Immediately. 

Art  Arthtth, 
Executive  Secretary.  Motion  Picture 
Industry  Council. 

BsvKKLT  Huxa. 


The  Star  Chamber  Wasn't  As  Bad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  28.  1949 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted.  I  attach  herewith, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Members,  an 
editorial  from  the  Traffic  World  pointing 
up  a  serious  situation: 

TH«    STAB    CHAMBKa    WASN'T    AS    BAD 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  term  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, a  fortnight  ago  (see  Traffic  World, 
March  19,  p.  19),  disqualified  a  number  of 
trial  examiners  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  star-chamiber 
proceedings.  To  do  so  would  be  unfair  to 
tie  court  of  the  star  chamber,  the  execrated 
Judicial  tool  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
which,  bad  as  It  was.  still  was  less  violent  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  hence  the  American 
spirit  of  Justice  and  fair  play. 

True,  star-chamber  proceedings  were  se- 
cret. But  those  who  were  hailed  before  it 
met  their  accusers,  had  an  opportunity  to 
plead,  and  were  granted  the  right  to  reply 
to  evidence  adduced  against  them.  No  sem- 
blance of  such  elementary  right  was  granted 
to  those  who  now  find  themselves  sentenced 
to  the  loss  of  positions  In  which  some  of 
them  have  performed  loyally,  intelligently, 
and  efficiently  for  many  years. 

Of  course,  the  process  by  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  men  were  not  qualified  to 
serve  as  trial  examiners  was  not  a  Judicial 
one.  It  consisted  merely  of  a  simple,  oral 
examination  before  a  board  of  consultants, 
and  a  subsequent  peremptory  notice  to  the 
administrative  body  by  which  they  were  em- 
ployed that  they  were  to  be  discharged — 
were  to  be  separated,  as  the  euphonious 
but  hardly  less-bitter  Federal  gobbledegook 
has  it. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  Its  pr«M 
release  announcing  its  action,  said,  among 


other  things,  that  the  Admin  IstratlTe  Pro- 
cedure Act  gave  it  sole  authority  over  the 
procedures  to  be  used  In  removals  of  trial 
examiners.  There  are,  we  understand,  more 
than  a  few  authorities  on  the  law  who  dis- 
agree with  that  statement. 

Assuming,  however,  that  what  the  Civil 
Service  Commisfiion  said  about  Its  sole  au- 
thority In  that  matter  is  true,  the  Commis- 
sion must  then  also  accept  sole  responsi- 
bility for  the  procedtires  It  chose  to  adopt — 
and  upon  it,  therefore,  must  fall  the  onus 
for  as  amazing  a  perversion  of  discretion  and 
fair  play  by  a  Federal  body  as  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  our  day. 

It  is  er-.ually  hard  to  imderstand  how  a  body 
of  consultants,  the  membership  of  which  In- 
cluded two  former  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  a  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  and  two  members  of  Stata 
supreme  courts  could  have  lent  Itself  to  such 
a  curious  course  of  action. 

As  we  understand  it.  the  oral  inquiries  were 
of  the  sketchiest  kind.  They  have  been  de- 
scribed to  us  by  some  who  submitted  to 
them — and  who,  fortunately,  did  not  fall 
under  the  Civil  Service  Conunisslon's  ban — 
as  little  more  than  passing  examinations  of 
opinions,  with  only  Incidental  questions  In- 
tended to  develop  the  qualifications  that  the 
Commission  later  said  the  condemned  men 
did  not  possess. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  declined 
to  make  public  the  names  of  the  examiners 
involved.  Undoubtedly,  when  appeals  from 
the  order  are  taken,  the  Identities  will  tran- 
spire; and  when  they  do,  we  predict  added 
amazement  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  busi- 
ness before  the  Commission. 

So  far  as  w«  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
neither  the  consultants  nor  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  itself  made  any  effort  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  examiners  they  investigat- 
ed had  the  approval  and  respect  of  the  many 
men  In  transportation  who  had,  over  the 
years,  cheerfully  submitted  their  disputes  to 
those  examiners  In  hearing  rooms. 

The  spirited  defense  of  the  unfortunates 
written  by  William  A.  Dlsque,  himself  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the 
Commission's  examiners,  may  well  serve  as 
the  collective  opinion  of  the  larger  group  of 
practitioners  and  traffic  men.  We  quote  from 
Mr.  Disque's  letter  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission a  single  paragraph  which  should  ex- 
press that  opinion: 

"I  would  rather  present  the  average  case 
before  an  examiner  who  had  years  of  ex- 
perience In  ICC  work  or  traffic  matters,  with 
practicaUy  no  law  experience,  than  before  a 
good  and  experienced  lawyer,  with  no  ICC 
or  traffic  experience." 

We  commend  to  our  readers,  too,  the  out- 
spoken disapproval  of  Commissioner  Aitchl- 
son,  who,  in  his  recent  address  at  Chicago, 
sees  the  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion not  merely  as  an  injustice  to  faithful 
and  efficient  employees,  but  as  a  blow  at  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  own  pres- 
tige. After  all,  for  years,  the  Commission  has 
tacitly  expressed  its  confidence  in  the  men  at- 
tacked and  its  satisfaction  in  their  work. 
Now,  in  effect.  It  finds  an  outside  agency  tell- 
ing  It  that  It  lacks  discernment  in  selecting 
its  examiners  and  in  promoting  experienced 
and  worthy  employees  to  those  positions. 

"I  tender  these  men  my  personal  expression 
of  confidence  and  of  appreciation  for  their 
loyal,  efficient,  intelligent  service  in  the  past," 
said  Commissioner  Aitchison. 

The  Conunlssloner.  never  noted  for  timid- 
ity, exhibited  the  kind  of  audacity  seldom 
seen  in  Government  circles  when  he  thus 
expressed,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  his 
admiration  for  those  who  work  with  him,  and 
his  contempt  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, m  the  face  of  loss  of  position,  which 
many  of  the  "dlsquaUfled"  examiners  worked 
long  years  to  attain,  there  la  some  conaola- 
tton  In  his  worda. 


The  commendation,  however,  may  prove 
small  satisfaction  to  the  men  OTdered  dis- 
charged should  the  action  of  the  CSC  so 
bravely  defied  by  the  Commissioner  prevail. 
We  hope  that  appeals  to  the  CSC  may  bring  it 
to  a  higher  regard  of  the  niles  of  fair  play, 
or  falling  that,  that  court  action  may  remedy 
the  Injustice. 


It  Pays  To  Have  Frieads  in  Hi^  Places 
in  the  Rooscyelt-Tminaii  AdministTatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NssaASJCA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  29.  1949 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
26,  1949,  an  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  which,  if  true, 
should  be  interesting  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country.  In  the  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  that  America  has  sent  abroad, 
just  how  much  of  it  has  been  for  the 
benefit  of  special  interests?  Is  the 
American  taxpayer  required  to  support 
all  the  royalty  of  the  world  in  the  degree 
of  luxury  to  which  they  are  accustomed? 
To  what  extent  have  the  special  interests 
both  at  home  and  abroad  profited  by  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  relieve 
starvation  and  establish  justice? 

Mr.  Speftker.  incidents  are  showing  up 
constantly  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the 
economic  royalists  who  have  dominated 
our  foreign  policy  throughout  the  Roose- 
velt-Truman administration  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  their 
friends.  The  taxpayers  who  are  bur- 
dened with  such  a  heavy  load  have  a 
right  to  ask  an  accounting.  The  article 
I  refer  to  is  as  follows: 

CoTTRT  Sets  AamE  Awasd  or  Miuliom  Madx  to 
MorrETT — Cait't  Pat  roa  SAvick  or  Knco. 
Judos  Holds;  Atpkai.  Is  PtAMmD 

A  verdict  awarding  James  A.  Moffett.  oil 
executive,  $1,150,000  for  services  to  the 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co.,  was  set  aside  today 
by  Federal  Judge  Edward  A.  Conger. 

The  office  of  William  P.  Maloney,  counsel 
for  hb.  Moffett,  announced  that  Judge  Con- 
ger's ruling  will  be  appealed. 

Mr.  Moffett  had  claimed  that  as  a  result 
of  his  intercessions  with  such  figures  as  the 
late  President  Roosevelt.  Harry  Hopkins,  and 
Jesse  Jones  In  1941  the  oil  company's  wealthy 
concessions  In  Saudi  Arabia  were  protected. 

Granting  the  motion  to  set  aside  the  ver- 
dict, Judge  Conger  based  his  hiling  In  part 
on  a  contention  by  Joseph  M.  Proskauer, 
Aramco  counsel,  who  said  Mr.  Moffett's  suit 
was  contrary  to  public  policy  because  no  man 
can  sell  his  Influence  with  a  public  official. 

COtniT  CITES  LAW 

Judge  Conger  noted  that  Mr.  Moffett  had 
"an  Intimate  friendship"  with  the  late  Presi- 
dent, who  had  appointed  him  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administrator,  a  position  which  the  oil 
official  held  during  1934-35. 

The  Judge  expressed  the  belief  that  the  oil 
company  selected  Mr.  Moffett  to  represent  it 
in  Washington  "as  much,  if  not  more,  for  his 
close  relations  with  the  President,  one  who. 
if  anyone  could,  might  obtain  relief  for  the 
oil  company  in  ita  "hour  of  perU  from  tne 
man  who  might  be  able  to  help  them." 

Judge  Conger  asserted  that  Mr.  Moffett's 
services  "are  the  kind  that  the  law.  says  may 
not  be  compensated  for." 


\ 
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vuD  Knro  mr  sattd 
Mr  lloffett  had  claimed  as  the  result  of  hU 
Intercessions  the  British  were  required  to 
make  certata  psfflMBtt  to  King  Ihn  3aud  out 
of  a  MdO.OOejDOO  lOMi  fTknted  by  this  country. 
TlM  ^«|f  lixt  dsaMOidsd  tb«  oil  company  pay 
htm  M.OOO.OOO  a  9«*r  to  make  up  for  a  war- 
e  diminution  In  his  income,  according  to 
the  testimony. 

A  letter  was  Introduced  which  Ur.  Uoffett 
••Id  b*  reealved  from  Jesse  Jones,  then  Chair- 
man of  tbs  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
Uon,  who  had  negotiated  the  British  loan. 

In  it  Mr   Jones  said  that  at  the  "Instance 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  (of  State) 
I  sODHCKt  to  the  British  Ambassador  that 
eoosider   providing  King  Ibn  Saud 
as.    in   its   opinion,   were 
to  TOST  his  requirwnspte." 


tie 


We  Must  Protect  Our  Chief  Ajricuftwal 
Iniiiutry — Dnirjiag — From  Unfair  Com- 
pctitioB. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOeSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Apnl  29.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  appearing  before  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  In  support  of  the 
dairy  Industry  and  in  opposition  to  the 
removal  of  the  tax  on  the  butter  substi- 
tute, oleomarganne.  at  the  invitation  of 
radio  station  KSL  of  Salt  Lake  City  I 
have  broadcast  an  address  entitled. 
"Dairying,  the  Backbone  of  Agriculture," 
which  is  submitted  herewith  lor  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues: 

DAnTinC.    TH«    BACKBON*    OF    ACaiCCT.TtnUI 

My  friends  of  the  air.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
a  few  minutsa  about  OB*  of  oxir  chief  farm- 
ing induatrlea— a  fMHfl't  Industry  that 
has  contributed  more  to  the  upbuilding  of 
America  than  any  other  branch  of  farming. 

The  legislation  now  under  consideration 
by  Congress  deals  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasuss  affecting  agrlcultiire  and  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Our  national  iMuters  hava  long  recognized 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  our 
country.  The  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  has 
enacted  laws  to  saf  egiiard  our  principal  dairy 
product — butter — from  the  destructive  com- 
petition of  cheap  butter  substitutes. 

My  frlenda.  the  milk  cow  has  followed  the 
pioneer  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  bringing 
aualanance  and  support  to  the  men  and 
wOBMn  with  their  families  that  have  built 
America.  In  the  covered-wagon  days.  It  was 
tba  milk  cow  and  her  progeny  that  accom- 
panied the  settlers  In  their  mlgratlooa  to 
the  Nation's  frontiers  and  supported  them 
with  milk,  butter,  and  beef  while  they  re- 
elattned  the  land  and  built  the  homes  and 
lunitles  of  tills  great  country.  The  old- 
chum  and  the  farm  wife  with  her 
roils  of  delicious  butter  did  more  to 
iln  the  tmnmut  and  Anauce  the  build- 
tmg  up  of  Mllynlay  American  agriculture 
than  any  other  product  of  the  farm.  This 
was  so  In  the  Ekmth.  where  now  so  much 
of  the  support  of  cheap  butter  substitute* 
oomes  from. 

Well  do  I  remember  as  a  boy.  when  I  grew 
Vp  In  the  Deep  South,  the  system  uf  cmtlva- 
tlon  foUowed  by  ray  father  lu  increase  the 
fUlIlT  of  poor  land.  "CrawOah  land" 
Bouthern   people  called   it   when  th«   Uttla 
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and   tear   down    the   last 
to  the  main  product 
butter,  and  flood  the 
cheap  butter  substitute, 
will  masquerade  as  but- 
many  communities  and 
of  any  opportunity  to 
If  the  oleomargarine 
way  and  this  law  is  re- 
tooaewlfe  goes  to  the  store 
butter,  she  will  get  the 
get   today  when   we  ask 
.  "Sorry,  we  don't  keep 


world  Is  struggling  with 

( Tying  to  us  for  fats  and 

pressed  by  these  proflteer- 

companles  and  the  manu- 

:heap   butter  substitute — 


oleomargarine — to  reverse  our  national  policy 
and  tear  down  the  laws  that  Congress  haa 
enacted  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  food  of 
our  children  and  safegxiard  our  chief  agri- 
cultural Indxistry;  yes,  to  protect  the  very 
stability  of  our  farm  economy  by  preserving 
oiir  home  markets  for  our  principal  dairy 
product — butter. 

They  would  Impoverish  the  farmer  and 
dwarf  our  children  to  enrich  profiteering 
manufacturers  and  unscrupulous  oleomar- 
garine dealers. 

My  friends,  we  know  and  sympathize  with 
the  cotton  growers  of  the  South.  They  have 
been  struggling  for  generations  with  their 
soil-depleting  one-crop  standard — cotton. 
Natiorally,  they  are  demanding  a  bigger  and 
better  market  for  their  byproduct,  cotton- 
seed oil.  They  need  the  money  to  buy  com- 
mercial fertilizers  if  they  are  to  grow  another 
good  cotton  crop  and  more  cottonseed  oil. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  our  Government 
undertook  the  construction  of  Muscle  Shoals 
to  provide  fertUlzer  for  the  worn-out  cotton- 
fields  of  the  South. 

There  has  been  a  concerted  effort  In  the 
cotton-growing  States  to  get  away  from  cot- 
ton and  soil  depletion;  valient  attempts  have 
been  made  with  some  success  to  build  up  the 
livestock  and  dairy  Industry  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  fertility  of  Its  worn-out  soU. 

To  meet  a  temporary  price  emergency 
caused  by  inflation,  we  are  called  upon  to 
rep>eal  our  laws  and  deprive  agriculture  of 
the  security  of  Its  dairy  industry  and  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  adopt  a  short- 
sighted policy  that  will  bring  the  standards 
of  agriculture  down  to  the  production  of  soil- 
depleting  crops  in  order  to  expand  the  mar- 
ket for  vegetable  oil  and  the  purchase  of 
more  commercial  fertilizer  to  build  up  a  one- 
crop  soil-depleting  Ind'istry. 

My  friends.  In  the  light  of  a  lifetime  of 
observation  and  experience  in  watching  the 
growth  of  the  business  of  manufacturing 
and  marketing  cheap  butter  substitutes  and 
the  Inroads  these  butter  substitutes  have 
made  In  the  market  for  dairy  products  In 
this  country,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  can  be  persuaded  to 
tear  down  the  safeguards  of  our  dairy  indus- 
try by  repealing  the  last  of  the  laws  that 
previous  Congresses  In  their  wisdom  hav* 
enacted  to  preserve  our  basic  farm  Industry — 
dairying. 


Philippine  Tragedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  April  29.  1949 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
America  was  shocked  on  hearing  the 
news  of  the  wanton  murder  of  Mrs. 
Manuel  Quezon,  the  widow  of  our  former 
colleague  and  the  late  President  of  the 
Philippine  Republic;  her  daughter,  and 
son-in-law. 

According  to  press  dispatches  this  das- 
tardly crime  took  place  at  a  time  when 
she  and  members  of  her  party  were  on 
their  way  to  dedicate  a  hospital. 

While  on  the  journey  the  party  accom- 
panied by  members  of  the  constabulary 
were  ambushed  by  a  large  body  of  "Huks  " 
armed  with  machine  guns.  The  dis- 
patches state  that  Mrs.  Quezon,  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  and  others  of 
her  party  were  killed  and  many  others 
wounded. 
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I  know  that  all  necessary  steps  will  be 
taken  to  apprehend  and  punish  those 
responsible.  It  Is  war — war  against 
those  who  would  govern  by  terrorism — 
war  against  Communists  and  Commu- 
nist-inspired groups  whose  oniy  object  is 
to  overthrow  a  legally  established,  or- 
derly government.  Our  Government 
.should  be  sympathetic  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Phillipines  if  the  call  should 
come  for  aid. 

I  know  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  our 
people  when  I  offer  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  family  and  tlie  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 


Art  Exhibits  for  Parapiefk* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  29.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  "It's 
funny."  said  the  paraplegic  veteran.  "I 
never  thought  Id  be  able  to  understand 
what  art  was  all  about.  But,  hell.  I 
just  liked  these  pictures."  It  was  re- 
marks such  as  this  that  greeted  Look 
magazine's  photographers  who  recently 
visited  the  wards  of  St  Albans  Naval 
Hospital,  where  paintings  were  being  ex- 
hibited and  explained  to  paralyzed  vet- 
erans who  otherwise  never  would  have 
been  able  to  see  them  and  experience  the 
pleasure  of  art  for  art's  sake.  I  have 
appended  hereto  an  article  from  Look 
magazine,  along  with  a  letter  from  these 
patients  themselves,  attesting  to  the 
therapeutic  value  of  the  exhibit  pre- 
sented them  and  stating  that  no  effort 
was  made  to  propagandize  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibit.  Certainly  the 
art  exhibits  can  serve  an  excellent  pur- 
pose and  .should  be  continued.  This  can 
be  done  without  lending  them  to  polit- 
ical propaganda,  but  without  art  censor- 
ship. 

PAnrnifoa  roa  paeaplecics 

Paraplegics  are  paralyeed  as  a  result  of 
tojtrry  to  the  spinal  cord.  The  men  who 
signed  the  following  letter  are  In  the  para- 
plegic ward  of  the  United  States  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  St.  Albans.  Long  Island.  They  took 
their  wounds  in  war  action  and  afterwards. 
Each  has  been  through  the  long  private  hell 
of  getting  used  to  partial  life,  and  each  has 
concluded  that  life  on  any  terms  Is  worth  the 
candle.  These  men  are  quick  to  resent  too 
much  sjrmpathy.  Unnecessary  favors  annoy 
them.  But  when  their  old  friends.  Carroll 
and  Henrietta  Sharon  Aument.  offered  to 
show  them  some  paintings,  they  were  all  for 
It.  "niere  was  a  party  atmosphere  in  the 
ward  when  the  Aumenta  wheeled  paintings  In 
on  mobile  units.  Plcttires,  many  by  well- 
known  artists,  were  taken  to  beds  and  ex- 
plained. The  men  talk  of  them  weeks  after- 
ward, ask  constantly  to  see  more. 

Mabch  28.  1810. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

We.  the  imdersigned  paraplegic  patient* 
at  St.  Albans  Hospital,  would  like  to  stat* 
publicly  that  the  art  show  that  was  shown 
to  us  heie  at  the  hospital  by  weU-known 
artists  i-ecently.  was  not  a  propaganda  show 
M  aome  Cougreasmen  have  stated. 


Some  of  us  saw  Mr.  Carroll  Aumenfs 
paintings  last  year  and  at  the  time  suggested 
that  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  show 
brought  out  to  the  hospital  to  be  shown  to 
patients  that  couldn't  get  out  to  see  It. 

The  artists  also  thought  it  a  good  idea  and 
Anally  arranged  for  the  show  to  be  brought 
ou(. 

We  can  truthfully  say  that  most  of  the 
fellows  who  saw  the  show  were  very  Inter- 
ested in  the  paintings  and  found  that  once 
they  were  explained,  they  were  also  very 
educational. 

At  no  time  did  any  of  the  artists  try  to 
Inject  any  kind  of  communistic  propaganda. 
We  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  show 
that  we  suggest  it  should  be  shown  more 
often  and  to  more  hospitals  where  patients 
are  unable  to  get  out  themselves  to  see  such 
shows.  We  know,  because  we  have  seen  it, 
liked  It.  and  benefited  by  it.  We  are — 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  Youaklm,  Jr.:  Lionel  La  Flamme; 
Peter  J.  McArdle  '•;  Harvey  Andrew 
Beasley ';  Leonard  Chest  ';  Walter 
B.  March:  William  G.  West;  Ray- 
mond C.  Hansen;  Theodore  R. 
Kr^w,  Andrew  W.  Mlklta.  Ifuacy 
Lucas,  Edward  L.  Gurka. 


Jewish  Appeal  Is  Giticizcd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29.  1949 

Mr.  SMTIH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  a  letter  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  April  27.  by 
Paiz  El-Khowri,  Minister  of  Syria.  The 
letter  is  in  response  to  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Star  on  April  25. 

JKWISH    APPEAI.  EDrroaUL  CmiTCIZKD   BT   STRIAM 

MiNisnx 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Star: 

As  a  representative  of  Syria  to  this  great 
country,  It  is  obviously  my  duty  to  advise 
my  government  about  everything  which 
serves  the  Interest  of  both  our  peoples.  It 
Is  equally  my  duty  to  enlighten  the  Amer- 
Ifean  public — when  the  opporttinlty  arises — 
about  matters  that  Influence  the  policy  of 
their  Government  toward  my  country  and  Its 
people. 

On  the  25th  of  April  I  read  your  editorial 
entitled,  "The  Jewish  Appeal"  urging  the 
American  people  to  help  collect  the  "irre- 
ducible minimum"  of  $250,000,000  "In  the 
weeks  immediately  ahead."  The  objectives 
of  the  appeal  being,  as  you  describe  them, 
humanitarian  and  of  great  historical  sig- 
nificance, .opening  up  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  well-being  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

These  are  certainly  noble  objectives  and 
describe  the  nature  of  the  American  people 
who  have  given  the  highest  example  of 
serving  hvunanlty  and  alleviating  suffering 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

But.  allow  me  to  tell  you  frankly,  sir.  that 
your  objectives  are  being  abused  and  yoiir 
dollars  are  being  spent  for  purposes  other 
than  those  for  which  they  were  given.  The 
fact  Is  that  American  dollars  are  used  to 
purchase  arms  from  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  and  its 
satellites  in  order  to  fight  and  kill  the  Arabs 
and  to  drive  them  out  of  tbelr  homes. 


*  These  fellows,  being  paralysed  from  the 
neck  down,  and  unable  to  sign  their  own 
names,  ga^'e  authorization  to  aomeon*  else 
to  sign  for  them. 


Thus,  the  Jews,  who  were  able  to  play 
on  emotions  and  sympathy,  now  have  a 
powerful  army  and  are  applying  in  Pales- 
tine against  the  Arabs  the  horrible  lessons 
they  learned  from  Ntixl  Germany. 

The  peace  which  you  cherish  was  dom- 
inant In  the  Middle  East.  The  /rabs  and 
the  Jews  were  living  as  brothers  In  Pales- 
tine until  the  Balfour  Declaration,  the 
.American  dollar  and  support  and  Soviet 
arms  Interfered.  All  these  forces  coop)- 
erated  together  and  peace  was  driven  away, 
not  only  from  PalPstine,  but  also  from  the 
whole  Middle  East.  In  Its  place,  chaos, 
poverty,  and  homelessness  now  prevail. 

Peace  left  Palestine  with  the  Arab  refu- 
gees and  will  not  be  reestabllEhed  until  and 
unless  these  800.000  Arab  refugees  return 
to  their  hemes  where  they  were  for  a  mil- 
lenlum  of  years  before  Moses.  Joshua,  Azra, 
and  the  modem  Zionists  like  Chalm  Wela- 
mann,  Bcn-Ourlon  and  others. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  affirm  that  every 
dollar  given  to  the  Jews  and  every  assist- 
ance, moral  or  material,  tendered  to  them, 
win  only  result  in  further  distress  and  dis- 
order m  the  Middle  Bast.  The  fire  which 
the  foreigners  kindled  there  will  not  be  ex- 
ttngvlshed  unless  they  themselves  put  it  out 
by  OMsing  to  nourish  it. 

Fade  El-Khocki, 
Minister  o/  Syria. 


State  of  Israel? — Does  Its  Estabiishment 
Impose  Jewish  Natioiiality  on  Ameri- 
cans of  Jewish  Faith? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSr  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprU  29.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  Including  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Norman  Buckner.  Pon- 
tiac.  Mich.,  which  relates  to  the  problem 
of  Israel  and  Americans  of  Jewish  faitb, 
together  with  a  news  Item  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
3.  1949: 

JaitlSALKM   To  BB  Cm-TtTRAL  CENTES ISKACUS 

KSFBcr   PoPtaATioN    To    Be   IXiimuE   of    ft 

Ykabs — Haix  roB  Zioinsrs  Is  Pi.Aivins 
(By  Gene  Currlvan> 

Tel  Avrv,  Israel,  April  2. — Elaborate  plans 
have  been  drawn  to  make  Jerusalem  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  center  of  Israel  and  to 
double  the  city's  population  within  5  years. 
The  first  step  will  be  to  erect  a  congress  hall 
with  1,800  seats,  where  the  World  Zionist 
Congress  will  meet  in  the  future. 

A  comprehensive  rehabilitation  program, 
meet  of  which  Is  ready  for  execution,  is  being 
underwritten  by  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund,  and  private  capital.  Some 
aspects  of  It,  such  as  roads,  utilities,  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  small  industries,  are 
being  undertaken  by  the  state  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  congress  hall,  which  win 
be  ready  for  next  years  Zionist  Congress, 
there  will  be  a  large  hotel  in  the  center  of 
Jerusalem,  a  university  city  on  Mount  Scopus, 
where  the  abandoned  Hebrew  University  now 
stands,  and  an  airport  wltliin  Jerusalem.  De- 
velopment of  the  university  city  must  obvi- 
ously await  the  outcome  of  the  Tran&jor- 
danian  armistice  tallu  as  Mount  Scopus  at 
present  Is  a  neutral  zone  between  the  Isra^ 
sod  Transjordanian  forces. 

The  Jewish  Agency  Intends  to  encourage  m 
"hack    to    Jerusalem"    movement    to    bring 
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back  all  tlicwe  who  left  after  the  aie^c  and  to 
ocbers  to  make  Uielr  homes  In  the 
Work  projacta  have  been  planned  to 

white  tocnttv*  cuuuaeli  «tt  te  oavatf  to 
alrcadr  in.  the  ctty. 


tta*  r  wi^***^"  arc  of  Jeru- 
I  art  to  be  populated. 
for  the  center  of  the 
h^b  and  have  150 
wUl  start  thlarear. 
The  I  1  inpnsa  b«Il  vUl  be  one  ot  th«  largest 
projects,  and  oooatmctloo  is  supposed  to  start 
tin*  tUm  year.     The  Initial  coat  has 
placed  at  I8CO.0OO.  of  which  one-third 
will  be  paid  b;  the  Agency,  the  Jewish 
and    private   capital.      The 
of  a  native  pinkish  granite,  will  be 
uaad  for  all  kinds  of  international  confer- 
ancaa  aa  well  as  concerts  and  ballets. 

tnovntarrr  cttt  flahwed 

On  Mount  Scopus,  where  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity buUdlngs  are  now  empty  and  guarded 
by  both  IvaaUs  and  Arabs,  It  is  hoped  to 
build  a  university  city  with  educational  in- 
stitutions of  all  kinds,  not  ceccasarlly  con- 
nected with  the  university  Itself. 

There  are  also  visualized  plans  for  the 
manufacture  of  precision  and  optical  instru- 
menu  and  for  a  large  printing  establishment 
for  rellglotts  bocks. 

The  Oovemraent  will  assist  this  develop- 
meut  by  transferring  more  ministries  to  Jeru- 
salem and  prorUttac  kotMlBfa  far  tbam. 

The  '"back  to  Jsiuaalsm"  pUn  obrloualy  is 
laying  groundwork  for  an  ultimate  "Jeru- 
salem the  Capital"  plan. 

Aran.  30.  1949. 

Bon.  LAwmsKcx  H.  SMrm. 
Uou3€  Of  Mepresentattves. 

Wasliington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Ma.  SxiTR :  As  a  member  of  the  House 

ftacrtga  Aw»«—  OOBMBiktaa.  I  am  wrltln/;  you 

•boot  a  pnMai  tkad  riMHld  be  of  great  con- 

>  fOV  la  your  aCarta  to  gtiide  American 

policy  tor  tho  taaat  Intaresu  of  all  the 

people  of  our  couotry. 

I  am  an  American  who  happens  to  be  a 
Jew  by  religion.  I  reject  the  concept  that 
I  am  a  Jew  by  reUgton,  I  have  also  a 
"  nationality  and  that  through  that 
f,  I  fe«*a  oMtfattOBa  to  the  sute 
of  teaal  or  attackOMBta  to  tt  or  wnttmenu 
about  it  not  shared  by  Americans  of  other 
talChs.  The  state  of  Lsrael.  Co  me.  Is  a  for- 
•iSn  state,  just  as  China.  Exigtand.  or  Pakis- 
tan. 

I  also  consider  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  Stataa  Oovemmant  to  protect  me  and 
6.C00.0Q0  otliar  Americans  of  Jewish  fstth 
from  tnvaaloa  of  my  American  nationality 
by  tba  Israall  government.  And  whenever 
that  government,  through  any  of  Its  repre- 
sentatives or  instruinentslltlca.  speaks  In 
terms  of  rights  or  obligations  for  "the  Jew- 
tab  paople"  to  tara^  or  of  Jews  to  Israel,  it 
li  sucb  an  tnvaaAoa  of  my  clear-cut  Ameri- 
can nationality. 

When  such  an  Invasion  of  my  American 
■atloBaUty  may  lead  to  serious,  international 

etleal  tirvolvanents.  the  failure  of  the 
tad  States  Government  to  protect  lU 
IjnantW  Amarleans  oc  Jewish  faith  serves 
ta  pteM  tfeam  Ui  a  position  where  their  se- 
ttUy  SBCl  future  status  may  be  seriously 
JaupMdl»sd. 

My  particular  reuon.  Ujt  writing  you  st 
this  time,  la  that  one  such  haaardous  situa- 
tton  has  artsan.  I  respectfully  call  you  at- 
to  tba  following  facts: 


tie 


Palesi  Ine 


Final  ce 


satlsf  a  :tion 


Jerusa  lem 


1    The  United 
as  an  American 
Itself  out  to  be  a 
trlbutlons  to  It 

2.  The   largest 
Jewish  Appeal  is 
The  United 
cates   most   of   itj 
Foundation  Fund 
Fund.     The  large^ 
tine  Foundatim 

3.  During  tha 
section  of  the 
United    States, 
"without  portfolU 
Minister  of 
This   delegation 
Palestine  Appeal 
were  to  the 
ment.     In  this 
and  Its  prime 
Mr  Ben-Gurion. 
port  of  the 
Following  the 
these  officers.  Mr 
Ister.    and   Mr. 
to  the  United 
nently  in  the 
United  Jewish 

The  direct 
of   the   United 
obvious. 

4.  Attached  you 
of  a  despatch 
New  York  Times 

Note  that  the 
Ish  National  Func 
flclaries,  directly 
Jewish    Appeal, 
stltutlon,  are  no 
siderab!e   sums 
the   city   of 
projects  are  at 
approval  of  the 

5.  It   is   to  be 
action  Is  In  defla 
the    United 
nationalize 
Government  of 
support  of  that 

6.  What   is 
tax-free  Amerlcai 
aiding  the  State 
It^  announced 
fiance  of   all 
Jerusalem  at  the 

7.  This  action 
tba  light  of  the 
the  American 
strong    Catholic 
American   nation^ 
done  to  our 
ley  should  the 
to  the  powerful 
which  comes 
dominated  Uniteb 
event,    the    most 
Americans  of 
may  eventuate. 

I  consider  it 
tance  therefore 
tlon  to  these  facl^ 
the  House 
do  sll  within 
Israeli  nstional 
tsh  Appeal  or 
peal   to  register 
government  and 
the  requirements 

Such    action 
Americans  of 
fusion  of  their 
confusion  of 
about  them  on 
cans    of    other 
entitled  to  that 

If  I  may  be  uf 
please  let  me 


POMTUC. 


]  BSt 

Jc  xrlab 


Eian. 
Nations. 


press 


WesUrn 


tllB 


Jewish  Appeal  Is  represented 
Institution.    Since  it  holds 
>hilanthropic  agency,  con- 
tax  exempt, 
jeneflciary   of   the   United 
United  Palestine  Appeal. 
_.  Appeal,  in  turn,  allo- 
money   to   the   Palestine 
and  the  Jewish  National 
beneficiary  of  the  Pales- 
4und  Is  the  Jewish  Agency, 
winter,  the  Jerusalem 
Agency  came  to  the 
member    of    that    body 
was  Mr.  Eliezer  Kaplan. 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 
i  mpxised    upon    the    United 
k  formula  and  officers  that 
of  the  Israeli  Govem- 
m^ve,  the  president  of  Israel 
ter,  Mr.  Weizmann  and 
pfiblicly  expressed  their  sup- 
JewLsh  Agency's  effort, 
imdoeition  of  this  formula  and 
Jharet.  Israeli  foreign  min- 
Israeli    representative 
have  figured  proml- 
fuila-raising  campaign  of  the 

A|  ipeal. 
Isra  !li  interest  In  and  control 
Jewish    Appeal    is    therefore 

will  find  a  photostatic  copy 
fro^  Tel  Aviv,  taken  from  the 
April  3.  1949. 
Jewish  Agency  and  the  Jew- 
referred  to  above  as  bene- 
)r  Indirectly,  of  the  United 
i  llegedly    an   American    In- 
preparing  to  spend  con- 
public-worlc    projects   in 
These   public -work 
Instigation  and  with  the 
(lovernment  of  Israel, 
observed   that   this   Israeli 
1  ice  of  and  contradictory  to 
resolution    to    inter- 
I   believe   that   the 
United  States  stands  in 
Ttnlted  Nations'  policy, 
tnvplved  here  then   is   use  of 
funds  for  the  purposes  of 
of  Israel  to  satisfy  one  cf 
t^ltorlal  objectives,  in  de- 
Int  Tnational   attitudes   about 
present  time. 

issumes  new  seriotisness  in 
Encyclical,  reported  In 
on  AprU  16.  1949.     With 
tendencies.    In    the    Latin- 
serious  damage  may  be 
Hemisphere  foreign  pol- 
Ckilted  States  close  its  eyes 
at  ipport  for  Israeli  aggression 
frofi  the  Israel i-Governraent- 
Jewish  Appeal.     In  that 
serious    consequences    to 
Jes^ab  faith,  referred  to  above, 
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Jeru  lalem. 
tke 


Nations 
Jeru5  alem 
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o:    the  most  extreme  Impor- 

tpat  you  give  due  considera- 

and  that,  as  a  member  of 

Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  you 

yo\  r  power  either  to  separate 

pi  ejects  from  the  United  Jew- 

coEipel  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 

as  the  agent  of  a  foreign 

o  meticulously  comply  with 

of  such  registration. 

would    adequately    protect 

Jei  'tsh  faith  against  the  con- 

tatiis  and  the  consequent 

th4r  actions  and  of  opinions 

part  of  their  fellow  Amerl- 

alths.    I    believe    they    are 

)rotectlon. 

any  further  service  to  you, 
knfcw. 
respertfully 


yours. 

NOftMAM  BXRTKMXa. 


Water  and  Electric  Power  SihiaMon  ia 
California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  29.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  ttie  fol- 
lowing statement  which  I  released  to 
the  press  today: 

The  way  I  feel  about  the  water  and  power 
fight  in  California  la  this:  Any  stream  In 
California,  south  of  the  Sacramento  River, 
which  is  capable  of  producing  enough  water 
to  warrant  its  being  harnessed  for  flood  con- 
trol, is  producing  enough  water  to  be 
dammed  up  for  irrigation.  Or  to  make  it 
short:  If  a  stream  will  make  a  fiood,  it  will 
Irrigate  farm  land. 

We  all  know  that  water  Is  almost  like  gold 
In  California,  south  of  the  Sacramento  River, 
and  that  it  is  a  crime  against  future  genera- 
tions to  build  these  flood-control  projects 
and  let  that  water  flow  into  the  ocean  when 
we  need  It  so  badly  for  Irrigation.  Flood- 
control  projects  already  started  should,  of 
course,  be  rushed  to  completion,  but  we 
know  it  is  foolhardy  not  to  use  our  streams 
to  produce  every  kilowatt  of  electricity  that 
we  can,  because  we  are  rapidly  using  up  oiit 
oil  and  gas  supplies.  Posterity  will  see  the 
day  when  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  oil  and 
gas,  and  we  of  the  present  generation  will 
surely  be  held  in  irreverent  memory  by  our 
descendents  if  we  build  these  flood-control 
projects  and  leave  out  the  hydroelectric  power 
provisions  which  will  supply  our  progeny 
with  light,  warmth,  and  fuel  to  cook  their 
food  when  our  gas  and  oil  supplies  are  ex- 
hausted. I  cannot  understand  the  viewpoint 
of  men  in  political  life,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans,  who  are 
taking  the  short-sighted  position  of  lining  up 
on  this  flood-control  program  with  the  pri- 
vate power  interests  to  the  detriment  of  our 
State  and  Its  people  in  the  generations  to 
come. 

It  Is  easily  understood  why  the  supporters 
of  the  Army  engineers  and  the  private  power 
companies  are  so  closely  allied.  Any  dam 
built  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  by  the 
Army  engineers  carries  no  provision  for  ap- 
plying the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy  to  the  defraying  of  irrigation 
costs.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  cost  of  the 
irrigation  water  becomes  so  high  that  the 
farmers  cannot  pay  It  and  the  project  is 
rendered  nonfeaslble.  This  puts  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  electric- power  picture 
and  leaves  the  field  open  to  the  private 
power  people,  which  is  Just  what  they  want. 
This  Is  the  main  basis  of  the  flgbt  by  the 
power  Interests  and  we  would  not  be  having 
such  a  bard  time  settling  the  water  issue 
In  central  California  if  it  were  not  for  the 
power  Interests  backing  up  the  Army  engi- 
neers with  their  political  lobbying  and 
money. 

In  addition  to  the  electric  power  Isque 
and  the  flood  control  versus  Irrigation  issue, 
there  is  also  the  Issue  of  160-acre  limitation. 
That  limitation  Is.  of  course,  written  only 
into  the  Reclamation  law  and  would  apply 
only  on  projects  built  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  under  Reclamation  law  and 
would  not  apply  on  projects  built  by  the 
Army  engineers  under  the  Flood  Control  Act. 
It  Is  only  natural  then  that  the  big  land 
owners  have  combined  with  the  private 
power  monopoly  to  fight  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Democratic  Party. 
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The  Democratic  Party's  platform  adopted 
•t  Sacramento  In  August  1948  says: 

"Tbat  the  great  Central  Valley  project  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  time  as  an 
ited  basin-wide  publicly  ovmed  devel- 
it  of  our  water  and  power  resources 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion." 

In  my  opinion  the  publishers  of  certain 
California  newspapers  and  certain  of  our 
California  Members  of  Congress  are  either 
batag  hoodwinked,  or  are  lined  up  with  the 
prtvata  power  interests  through  al<  lance  with 
the  Army  engineers.  Although  on  the  sur- 
face these  publishers  and  these  Members  of 
Congress  are  for  public  jw^er,  they  play 
footsie  under  the  table  with  the  private 
power  groups  through  the  Army  engineers 
to  the  detriment  of  our  future  generations 
in  California.  It  is  my  intention  to  expose 
this  whole  business  on  every  poaslble  oc- 
casion. 

One  of  the  first  proposals  I  made  Immedl- 
dlately  after  coming  to  Washington  was  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
iamation  and  the  civil  functions  of  the  Army 
engineers.  This  proposal  was  made  in  order 
to  stop  the  fight  between  these  two  groups 
which  is  so  costly  to  the  present  taxpayers 
of  our  Nation  and  entails  the  loss  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  to  future  generations. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  recently  the  Hoover 
Commission  has  advocated  the  consolida- 
tion of  these  two  agencies  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  consolidation  will  be  carried  out 
In  the  very  near  future. 


The  President  and  Labor  Disputes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday.  AprU  29,  1949 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  the 
BoUK  to  the  splendid  publication.  The 
Prwldunt  and  Labor  Disputes,  by  Prof. 
Clinton  L.  Rossiter,  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, as  published  recently  In  the  Journal 
of  Politics.  The  re.5earch  of  Dr.  Rossiter 
on  this  interesting  question  of  these  ad- 
ditional duties  of  tlie  President  in  labor 
matters  should  prove  helpful  to  the  Con- 
gress in  our  present  stuc^  of  labor  legis- 
lation. 

TBI  PXZSIOXNT  AITD  LaBOB  DOPtm- 

(By  Clinton  L,  Rossiter,  Cornell  University) 

■vry  S.  Truman,  speaking  to  the  National 
Conference  on  Pamlly  Life  on  May  6,  1948. 
delivered  this  Illuminating  e;..positlon  of  the 
at  tSam  Presidency: 
Haople  talk  about  the  powers  of  a 
»nt,  all  the  powers  that  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive has.  and  what  he  can  do.  Le.  me  tell 
you  something — from  experience. 

"The  President  may  have  a  great  many 
powers  given  to  him  In  the  Constitution,  and 
may  have  powejrs  under  certain  laws  which 
are  gtvpn  to  htm  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  principal  power  that 
the  President  has  is  to  bring  people  in  and  try 
to  persuade  them  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do 
without  parsuaaion.  That's  what  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  doing.  That's  what  the 
powers  of  the  President  amount  to."  • 

Another  part  of  this  rpeech.  an  observa- 
tion that  "children  and  dogs  are  as  necessary 


'New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  7.  1M8. 
p.  16. 


to  the  welfare  of  this  country  as  Is  Wall 
Street  and  the  railroads,"  stole  the  headlines, 
but  those  who  went  on  to  read  this  Presiden- 
tial interpretation  of  Presidential  power  in 
the  light  of  events  then  transpiring  found 
positive  evidence  of  a  notable  development 
in  the  condition  of  oxir  first  office.  That 
very  day  and  the  next  such  persons  as  W.  T. 
Parley,  of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, and  Alvanley  Johnston,  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  vfere  In  the 
White  House  being  previilled  upon  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  have  dque  without  the  Presi- 
dent's intervention,  namely,  come  to  terms 
that  would  spare  the  country  the  havoc  ot 
a  Nation-wide  railroad  stilke.  It  was  plain 
that  the  application  of  this  principal  power 
\ippermo8t  in  Mr.  Truman's  mind  was  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations. 

A  cardinal  feature  of  the  Presidency  In 
Transition  Is  the  evolution  of  the  Chief 
Executive's  role  as  an  emergency  participant 
in  labor  disputes.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  developments  that 
permit  us  to  assume,  not  alone  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  symposium,  that  the  Presidency 
is  in  one  of  Its  great  transitional  periods. 
The  general  expansion  of  Government  ac- 
tivity In  labor-management  relations  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  crmplete  unionization 
of  many  basic  industries  and  the  rise  of  In- 
dustry-wide bargaining  has  had  visible  in- 
fluence upon  the  Presidential  ofllce.'  The 
Presidency,  In  which  the  elements  of  prestige 
and  power  are  uniquely  mixed,  la  an  office 
peculiarly  fitted  for  persuading  the  American 
people  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  without 
p«nuasion  and  we  have  simply  given  the 
acrew  another  turn  In  calling  upon  the  final 
object  of  the  public  wishes  to  become  a 
third  party  to  those  labor  disputes  that  are 
recognized  national  emergencies.  With  the 
normal  processes  of  governmental  participa- 
tion In  industrial  relations  the  President  has 
little  to  do.  The  scope  of  this  investigation 
will  therefwe  be  confined  to  his  emergency 
powers  In  major  labor  disputes. 

The  growth  of  this  power  has  been  nattiral 
and  unforced,  for  It  fits  comfortably  into 
the  general  pattern  of  Presidential  authority. 
One  of  the  Important  functions  the  Presi- 
dent performs  Is  that  of  protector  of  the 
peace.  There  la  a  "peace  of  the  United 
States."  as  Justice  Miller  reminded  us  in  the 
Neagle  case.*  and  long  before  his  time  It  had 
been  demonstrated  that  the  President  was 
pirtmarlly  reaponalble  for  keeping  that  peace. 
When  we  think  of  the  hours  Mr.  Truman  has 
spent  since  1945  In  writing  labor  messages 
to  Congress,  sixmsorlng  labor-management 
conferences,  appointing  emergency  fact-find- 
ing boards,  sending  personal  pleas  to  strike- 
minded  union  leaders,  seeking  injunctions 
from  Judge  Goldsboroogh.  and  seizing  plants 
and  whole  Industrlaa  threatened  or  para- 
lysed by  work  stoppages,  we  can  understand 
how  essential  a  component  Industrial  peace 
has  become  In  the  general  pattern  of  the 
peace  of  the  United  States.  The  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  speaks 
wistfully.  If  somewhat  obliquely,  of  "sound 
and  stable  Industrial  peace."  The  prime  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  for  preserving 


2  American  Uterature  on  Government  and 
labor  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  Inter- 
vention. Sae  gaiunUy  H.  A.  MUlla  and  R.  B. 
MontgcHDcry.  (kganiaad  Labor  (Hew  York. 
1945),  chs.  11-13:  B.  E.  Witte,  The  Govern- 
ment in  Labor  Disputes  (New  York.  1932); 
Kurt  Braun.  The  Settlement  of  Industrial 
Disputes  1  Philadelphia.  1944);  Labor  and  the 
Govemm'^nt  (Twentieth  Century  Fund,  New 
York.  1935) ;  T.  R.  Fisher.  Industrial  Disputes 
and  Federal  Legislation  (New  York,  1940). 
An  excellent  review  of  statutory  develop- 
ntents  is  Federal  Legislation  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Disputes.  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
VOL  61  p.  839  (1947). 

*In  re  NeagU  (ISS  U.  8.  1.  00  (1800)). 


that  peace  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  ana 
of  his  major,  time-consuming  concerns. 

The  authority  of  the  President  in  labor 
disputes  is  best  described  by  classifying  the 
situations  in  which  it  can  be  brought  to  bear. 
His  powers  fall  under  three  headings:  (1)  the 
power  literally  to  "keep  the  peace  of  the 
United  States."  by  Instituting  military  action 
In  strikes  attended  by  violence  and  public 
disorder;  (2)  the  power  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions to  the  flow  of  Industrial  production 
In  time  of  war  (or  just  before  and  aft»»r 
war)  by  establishing  emergency  agencies  to 
settle  labor  disputes  and  by  enforcing  their 
decisions  with  seizure  and  other  sanctions; 
(3)  the  power  to  Intervene  in  disputes,  not 
necessarily  wartime  or  touched  with  violence, 
that  constitute  an  economic  national  emer- 
gency. The  first  and  second  of  these  pow- 
ers are  well  established  and  will  therefore  be 
examined  only  briefly  In  this  article;  the 
third.  In  which  the  elements  of  transition 
are  most  clearly  present,  will  be  considered 
j«t  more  length.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
these  situations  can  merge;  that  one  great 
Industrial  crisis  might  answer  two  or  all 
of  these  descriptions. 

The  constitutional  and  statutory  sources 
of  the  President's  authority  in  each  of  these 
situations  will  become  apparent  aa  this  dls- 
ctission  proceeds,  but  another  source  should 
be  recognized  at  this  early  stage.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  once  characterized  the  Presi- 
dency as  "preeminently  a  place  of  moral  lead- 
ership." *  and  nowhere  has  the  moral  force 
of  this  c^Bce  been  more  fruitftilly  exerted 
than  In  the  field  of  labor  disputes.  It  was 
the  Inventive  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  first 
discovered  that  the  champions  of  labor  and 
management  are  more  likely  to  give  heed  to 
the  public  Interest  If  the  field  of  combat  Is 
shifted  from  a  hotel  suite  to  the  White 
Hotise.*  Since  his  time  the  prestige  of  the 
Presidency  has  been  the  deciding  factor  in 
the  settlement  of  some  of  otir  most  noted  In- 
dustrial struggles.  It  is  a  long  step  up  from 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  however  excellent  a 
public  servant  he  may  be,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  neither  the  court 
nor  Congress  can  contest  the  moral  pnmacy 
of  Presidential  intervention. 

I 

The  particular  power  of  the  President  to 
send  troops  Into  an  area  menaced  or  racked 
by  strike  violence  Is  a  part  of  his  general 
power  to  deploy  the  armed  forces  to  main- 
tain order  and  authority  throughout  tha 
Nation.  When  Industrial  relations  degen- 
erate Into  Industrial  warfare,  the  President 
may  step  in  and  take  whatever  military 
measures  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace. 
In  most  Instances  the  policing  of  disorderly 
strikes  Is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  local 
authorities.  The  President  will  order  Fed- 
eral Intervention  In  two  situations  only: 
When  he  has  been  requested  to  act  by  tha 
proper  State  authorities,  who  thereby  ac- 
knowledge their  own  Incapacity  to  pcaaanre 
order  (and  Le  may,  of  course,  reftise  tlie  r^ 
quest);  or  when  Federal  laws  and  rights  are 
being  flouted  and  the  national  interest  in  a 
restoration  of  order  is  clear. 

The  President  may  base  hla  actions  on  both 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.*  To  his  In- 
definite range  of  powers  as  Commander  In 
Chief  and  Chief  Executive  has  been  added  a 
healthy  display  of  statutes  through  which 
Congress  has  turned  over  to  him  the  raapon- 
stblUty  for  "calling  forth  the  mllltla,"  and 
the  Regulars  as  weU,  "to  execute  the  laws  of 


♦New  York  Times.  November  13.  1932. 

'  Lest  some  sharp-eyed  Bull  Mooaer  coma 
down  upon  me  like  Byron's  Assyrian,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  aware  that  T.  R.'s  historic 
meeting  with  John  Mitchell  and  George  F. 
Baer  took  place  at  the  temporary  White 
House,  22  Lafayette  Place. 

•Bennett  M.  Rich.  The  Presidents  and  Civil 
Disorder  (Washington.  1941).  ch.  12. 
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liWliii  lliiiiii  and  repel 
bow  dseply  the  vise  of 
these  povcn  Buy  cut  into  tfert  Ubsrties  of  the 
people  has  zmw  been  detcrvitited.  but  the 
best  aotborlcies  agree  that,  ahould  clrcum- 
■ta nrat  dictate,  the  full  power  ot  martial  law 
last  hie  eaiBBiand.'  Since  "neceasity,"  wbat> 
mwm  that  mMiw.  ts  the  only  limit  placed  up>on 
tb*  arbitrary  power  of  the  Executive  prose- 
■tate  of  martial  law.  "neceaatty" 
;  alao  be  considered  the  limit  of  the  Preal- 
dent's  power  to  use  troopa  in  a  widespread 
>n  of  strike  violence.  He  may  take 
er  steps  the  situation  demands,  even 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  strike 
vor  strikebreakers)  who  are  foment- 
taig  violent  action.'  The  close  tle-ln  with 
Martial  law  cf  the  President's  power  to  poi.ce 
violent  strikes  ts  illustrated  by  an  incident 
that  took  place  during  the  Colorado  coal 
strike  of  1914.  One  of  the  Army  command- 
ers who  had  been  sent  into  the  area  of  con- 
flict under  President  Wilson's  orders  sug- 
(ssted  to  tht.  War  Department  that  martial 
law  be  declared  in  his  district.  The  answer 
of  Secretary  of  War  Garrison  was  conclusl7e 
and  Instructive: 

"I  do  not  know  of  an]rthlng  that  you  can- 
not do  under  existing  circumstances  that  you 
could  do  any  better  If  there  was  a  written 
an  of  martial  law  posted  In  your 
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The  first  of  the  great  Industrial  struggles. 
the  bitter  ratlrcad  strike  of  18T7,  was  likewise 
the  first  oeaMiaB  tor  the  exercise  of  this 
power.'-  The  unexpected  violence  of  that 
strike,  or  rather  series  of  strikes,  spread  over 
M  Slataa:  t  tovemocs  culled  for  Federal  as- 
■litain  s  President  Hayes,  faced  by  an  un- 
acenatomcd  form  of  internal  disorder,  moved 
from  one  step  to  the  next  with  careful  Jtidg- 
ment  and  set  a  number  or  precedents  that 
sre  valid  to  this  day.  His  view  of  presMen- 
tial  power  In  this  situation  was  natiirally 
somewhat  limited,  for  he  was  a  cautious  man 
with  a  respect  for  the  Federal  system  and  had 
a  horror  of  Innovation.  The  use  of  troops  was 
to  three  eadi:  ftwilim  the  formal 
of  a  helplav  •tat*,  protecting  Oov- 
and  enforcing  the  orders 

courts.  Among  the  outstand- 
ing precedents  established  were  Hayes'  deci- 
sion, taken  in  consultation  with  the  Cabinet, 
that  he  could.  If  necessary,  declare  martial 
law;  the  Insistence  on  formal  and  proper  re- 
quests for  Federal  aid;  "  the  Issuance  of  proc- 

required  by  Revised  Statute 
**  and  the  judlcloxis  use  of  troops  under 
Mdaral  orders  to  preserve  order  and  protect 
property,  but  not  to  break  the  strike.  The 
most  signal  aspect  of  this  Incident,  however, 
was  the  tDfrttaetlvc  maimer  in  which  the 
whole  Mitloai.  tedudtef  oiany  of  the  strikers. 
turned  to  the  Presldout  for  aid  In  restoring 


'See  particularly  Revised  Statutes  5297- 
6300,  U.  S.  Code,  title  50.  sees.  301-204.  Bee 
also  tlUe  32.  sees.  8!  a.  81  b.  82. 

•See  generally  R.  8  Rankin,  When  Civil 
Law  Falls  (Durham.  1939);  Charles  FataMB, 
The  Law  of  Martial  Rule  (2d  ed..  Cblci^o. 
1943 ) :  Frs— '  Arnold.  The  Matkiaala  of  Mar- 
tial Law,  Aasarlean  Bar  Association  Journal, 
vol.  13,  p.  560  (1929):  E.  8.  Corwln,  Martial 
Law.  Yesterday  and  Today.  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  vol.  17.  p.  95  (19-32);  W.  E.  Blrk- 
hteatf .  Military  Gknrernmsnt  and  Bfartlal  Law 
(Sd  rev.  ed..  Kansas  City,  1914). 

'Compare  Ifov^r  v  Peabody  (212  U.  8.  78 
(1900)). 

Aid   In   DomesUc   Disturbances. 
,  8.  Doe.  363.  87th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  p.  315 
<£•»). 

"  F.  T.  Wilson.  Fedffrsl  Aid  In  Domeetlo 
Dtsturbances.  S.  Dec.  209.  57th  Cong..  Id  sess.. 
Ch.  9  (1908>;  Blch.  op  cit .  ch.  5;  J.  A.  Dacus! 
Awmla  of  tlM  QtMt  Strikes  (Chicago.  1877). 

•BIA.  op.  tit.,  pp.  T^-79. 
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concerted  pleas  for  presi- 


Instance  of  Federal  In- 
warfare  of  labor  and  man- 
President  Cleveland  in  the 
1894.  was  at  once  the  most 
employment  of  this 
A  7-weeii  strike  of  2.500 
■»tillman  Palace  Car  Co.  in 
off  by  an  arrogant  display 
stitesjpanship"  by  the  officers 
became  a  national  problem 
n  Railroad  Union  voted  a 
Pullman  cars.     Riots,  derail- 
d  general  obstruction  of  the 
at    many    points    In    the 
In  the  Chicago  area,  and 
was  called  upon  to  pre- 
The  actions  of  the  Presl- 
really  the  actions  of  At- 
ichard  Olney.  were  lll-cou- 
and  thoroughly  effec- 
the  strike:  the  procurement 
court  In  Chicago  of  an  ex- 
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the  American  Railroad 
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slcally  breaking  the  strike, 
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pp.  91-109;  Wilson,  op.  clt.. 

ierman.  Labor  Disputes  and 

the   United   States    (New 

Almont  Lindsey.  The  Pull- 

Chl^ago,  1942).    Cleveland's  own 

j^nd  In  his  Presidential  Prob- 

1904),  ch.  2. 

FraAikf  luiier  and  Nathan  Greene. 

Injufctlon  (New  York,  1930).  pp. 

and  references  there 


autli^irlty    of    25   Stat.    501.     See 
C  hlcago  Strike  by  the  United 
Commission.  8.  Exeo.  Ooc.  7. 
(1804-98). 


"If  the  emergency  arises  the  Army  of  the 
Nation,  and  all  its  militia,  are  at  the  service 
of  the  Nation  to  compel  obedience  to  its 
laws."  " 

In  the  years  since  the  Pullman  strike  the 
Presidents  have  employed  this  dictatorial 
competence  with  more  circumspection  and 
less  severity,  and  with  considerable  success 
In  achieving  the  limited  purposes  of  this 
type  of  Intervention.  The  lessons  learned 
by  Hayes  and  Cleveland,  and  by  a  somewhat 
befuddled  McKlnlev  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene. 
Idaho,  strike  of  1899.  have  been  put  to  good 
employment  by  the  twentieth  century  Presi- 
dents. The  refiisal  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  be  Improperly  drawn  Into  the  Colorado 
coal  strike  of  1903^:  the  same  Presi- 
dent's Arm  actions  in  the  Goldfteld,  Nev., 
miners'  strike  of  1907  when  he  forced  an  un- 
willing governor,  who  had  deceived  him  Into 
dispatching  troops,  to  police  his  own  baili- 
wick; the  powerful  and  impartial  exertion 
of  force  by  President  Wilson  in  the  Colorado 
coal  strike  of  1914:  President  Harding's  use 
of  troops  in  the  West  Virginia  miners'  strike 
of  1921.  In  which  he  prepared  but  never  issued 
a  proclamation  of  martial  law;  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  refusal  to  lnter\-ene  in  several 
strikes  In  which  the  State  authorities  had 
by  no  means  exhausted  their  military  re- 
sources— all  these  are  instructive  Instances 
of  the  Chief  Executive's  discretionary  power 
to  Interpose  his  authority  In  indiostrial  war- 
fare." 

This  power  continues  In  the  President's 
possession,  embracing  every  type  of  military 
action  from  the  mere  threat  of  force  to  out- 
right martial  law.  His  decision  to  intervene 
in  a  violent  strike  and  his  determination  of 
the  measures  necessary  to  restore  order  would 
seem  to  be  conclusive:  ^  In  the  employment 
of  this  vast  discretionary  authority,  as  in  the 
exercise  of  most  of  his  great  prerogatives, 
the  President's  only  responsibility  is  to  the 
political  process  and  the  Judgments  of  his- 
tory. Only  in  the  most  extreme  circum- 
stances should  he  order  Federal  interven- 
tion: gubernatorial  requests  for  assistance 
should  be  carefully  investigated  before  any 
action  Is  taken.  In  view  of  the  Increased 
potency  of  the  National  Guard,  It  seems  like- 
ly that  the  President  will  In  fact  have  leas 
occasion  to  Intervene  In  the  future.  The 
use  of  this  authority  must  be  as  neutral  as 
it  is  sparing.  The  employment  of  troops  Is 
for  one  purpose  only,  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order:  never  should  they  be  used  to  break 
a  strike  or  force  a  recalcitrant  employer  to 
terms.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  labor's 
general  dl-slaste  for  the  National  Guard  with 
its  high  regard  for  the  Federal  troops.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  American  democracy 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Regulars  In  Louis- 
ville, Colo.,  In  1914  was  greeted  by  the  strikers 
with  their  bmss  band. 

n 

The  President  displays  an  unusual  degree 
of  Interest  In  labor  disputes  that  occur  in 
time  of  war.='  As  Commander-in-Chief  he 
Is  concerned  before  all  others  that  the  pro- 
ductlon  and  delivery  of  weapons  and  supplies 
continue  without  interruption.  Under  the 
conditions  of  total  war  he  becomes  the  dom- 
inant figure  In  Industrial  relations.  His 
power  Is  exerted  along  two  related  lines. 
First,  he  makes  it  his  immediate  business  to 
see  that  peaceful  relations  are  maintained 
between  labor  and  management,  and  to  this 


»/n  re  Debs  (158  U.S.  564,  578-579  (1895)), 
clllng  Bx  parte  Sicbotd   (100  U.  S.  371    395 

(i8';9)). 

"FVar  these  and  other  Instances,  see  Her- 
man, op.  clt..  chs.  3.  4,  8.  7;  Rich,  op.  clt.. 
«ka.  8-10. 

••F.  B.  Wiener.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Mar- 
tial Law   (Harrisburg,   1940).  pp.  54-55. 

»'  On  this  problem  see  generallv  Strikes  in 
Defense  Industries.  S.  Doc.  62.  77Ui  Cons, 
Ut  Maa.  (1941). 
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end  Institutes  special  agencies  to  aid  them  In 
resolving  their  differences.  Second,  he  en- 
forces the  orders  of  these  agencies  by  the 
application  of  "Indirect  sanctions"  and  pre- 
vents critical  work  stoppagaa  by  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  governmental  seizure.  The  moral 
force  of  the  Presidency  is  noticeably  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  of  war;  a  plea  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  is  almost  Irresistible — 
almost,  not  absolutely. 

The  path  that  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  followed  In  the  Second  World  War 
was  unmistakably  blazed  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son In  the  first.  Wilson  always  evidenced 
special  concern  for  labor  problems;  the  war 
gave  him  repeated  opportunities  for  vigorous 
action."  He  set  up  several  boards  and  com- 
missions to  investigate  or  mediate  In  par- 
ticular Industries  or  regions  and  sponsored 
Important  labor-management  conferences. 
The  leading  wartime  governmental  agency 
for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  was 
the  12-man.  tripartite  National  War  Labor 
Board  established  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion April  9,  igia."'  The  agency's  mandate 
was  to  "settle  by  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion controversies  arising  between  employers 
and  workers  In  fields  of  production  necessary 
for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war."  ='  In 
pursuit  of  an  unusually  fair-minded  state- 
ment of  governmental  policy,  approved  by 
the  President  and  appended  to  his  proclama- 
tion, the  War  Labor  Board  functioned  until 
August  1919,  as  a  high  court  of  Industrial 
relations.  Findings  and  awards  were  made 
In  some  490  cases.  The  Importance  of  the 
Board's  work  was  attested  by  the  stature 
of  the  renowned  public  servant  who  acted  as 
one  of  Its  co-chairman,  William  Howard 
Taft. 

The  War  Labor  Board  was  not  based  on 
congressional  authority:  Its  derisions  there- 
fore found  their  usual  sanction  In  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  In  the  rare  Instances  In 
which  they  were  challenged  by  labor  or  man- 
agement, the  President  stepped  in  to  force 
an  acceptance  and  prevent  a  strike.  Twice 
In  the  course  of  the  war  he  was  compelled 
to  commandeer  the  plan  or  Industry  that  was 
the  arena  of  the  dispute.  The  persistent  re- 
fusal of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
to  heed  a  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board  or 
the  pleas  of  the  President  led  to  a  Joint 
resolution  of  July  16.  1918,  authorizing  Gov- 
ernment control;  seizure  followed  2  weeks 
later."  A  similar  attitude  toward  govern- 
mental authority  on  the  part  of  the  Smith 
At  Wesson  Co.,  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  was 
met  by  seizure  under  section  120  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  igie."  The  most 
celebrated  Instance  in  which  workingmen 
felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Presidential  authority 
was  the  Bridgeport  case  of  September  1917." 
When  Wilson  learned  that  certain  machinists 
employed  In  manufacturing  munitions  in 
that  Connecticut  city  had  gone  on  strike  in 
protest  against  a  disappointing  awa^  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  he  sent  them  a  strong  let- 
ter threatening  to  have  them  drafted  Into 
military  service  and  prohibited  from  seek- 
ing employment  In  the  community's  war  In- 
dustries for  1  year."  The  strikers  voted 
Immediately  to  return  to  work. 


"  Berman,  op.  dt..  ch.  5. 

"40  Stat.  1768.  The  work  of  this  board 
and  pertinent  statistics  are  presented  in  the 
National  W^ar  LabcH-  Board  (Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Washington.  1921);  A.  M.  Blng. 
Wartime  Strikes  and  their  Adjustment  (New 
York.  1921):  G.  S.  Watklns.  Labor  Problems 
and  LabcH-  Administration  in  the  United 
States  In  the  War  (Urbana.  1919). 

»«40  Stat.  1768. 

»40  Stat.  904,  1807, 

"September  14.  1918.  Reptfft  of  the  Ac- 
tivities of  the  War  Department  In  the  Field 
of  Industrial  Relations  During  the  War 
(Washington.  1919).  p.  34.    See  39  Stat.  213. 

»  Blng.  op.  clt..  pp.  73-61. 

"The  Messages  and  Papers  of  Woodrow 
WUaon  (New  York.  1924).  vol.  1.  pp.  515-518. 
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Throughout  the  war  Wilson  gave  full  moral 
and  legal  support  to  the  War  Labor  Board 
and  all  other  agencies  engaged  In  the  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  labor-management 
grievances.  "He  acted  the  part  of  a  fair- 
minded  and  intelligent  statesman  In  dealing 
with  the  Industrial  situation," "  and  his 
prestige  and  policies  had  a  healthy  Influence 
on  the  success  of  the  American  productive 
effort.  It  Is  a  notable  fact  that  the  first 
definite  governmental  labor  policy  In  our  his- 
tory, the  statement  of  principles  heralding 
the  establishment  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
Is  to  be  found  In  a  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  labor  activities  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief  In  the  First  World  War  were  thought- 
fully oljserved  by  his  subaltern  in  the  Navy 
Department.  Franklin  Roosevelt  moved  on 
familiar  ground.  In  the  second  war,  as  in 
the  first,  the  chief  Federal  agencies  engaged 
in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  were 
wholly  the  creations  of  Executive  authority. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board."  established  by 
President  Roosevelt  January  12.  1942,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board.  The  latter  had  been  set  up  in  March 
1941  as  a  tripartite  body  with  Investigatory 
and  mediatory  powers  In  disputes  in  defense 
industries,'  and  had  functioned  with  reason- 
able success  in  the  disposition  of  about  100 
cases  certified  to  It  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
This  agency's  days  were  abruptly  ended  by 
the  withdrawal  of  its  CIO  members  in  protest 
against  a  rejection  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' demand  for  a  union  shop  in  the  captive 
mines. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  President 
convened  a  labor-management  conference 
that  agreed  on  three  principles :  There  should 
be  no  strikes  or  lock-outs  during  the  war; 
all  disputes  should  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means;  the  President  should  create  a  new 
agency  to  handle  these  disputes.  The  12- 
man.''  tripartite  National  War  Labor  Board 
functioned  imta  December  31.  1945.*=  In  the 
4  years  of  its  existence  it  disposed  of  thou- 
sands of  cases  through  arbitration  and  medi- 
ation. In  addition  to  Its  executive  authority 
to  settle  labor  disputes.  It  had  Important 
wage-approving  duties  under  the  amended 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942.**  As  It  finally 
evolved,  the  NWLB  sat  In  Washington  as  a 
policy -determining  supreme  court  of  la- 
bor to  which  one  of  Its  12  regional  boards 
could  refer  leading  cases  and  unenforceable 
decisions. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Board's  orders  was 
once  again  prlnaarlly  a  Prraldentlal  respon- 
sibility. The  War  D^MVtment,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  tbe  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  particularly  the  Director  of 
Economic  Stabllzatlon  (under  an  Executive 
order  of  August  18,  1943)  »  were  called  upon 
to  assist  in  ass\irlng  compliance  with  the 
NWLB'3  decisions.    Labor  was  punished  by 


"Berman,  op.  cit.,  p.  151. 

»  Executive  Order  9017;  F.  R..  vol.  7.  p.  287. 
See  generally  the  publications  and  decisions 
of  the  NWLB.  especially  Its  monthly  repents; 
L.  B.  Bouldln.  the  Authority  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  over  Labor  Disputes.  Michi- 
gan L.  R..  vol.  43.  p.  329  <  1944) ;  Wayne  Morse. 
The  NWLB.  Its  Powers  and  Duties.  Oregon 
L.  R..  vol.  22,  p.  1  (1942);  C.  B.  Wame  (ed.). 
War  Labor  Policies  (New  York.  1945) :  Kutin. 
op.  clt.,  pp.  185  ff. 

°  Executive  Order  8716;  P.  R.,  vol.  6.  p.  1532. 
See  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  National  De- 
fense Medlataon  Board  (Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, WaalilBfton.  1942). 

"In  1944  the  full-time  public  members 
were  Increased  to  eight. 

"  Executive  Order  9672;  F.  R..  vol.  II,  p.  221. 

••  46  Stat.  765;  Executive  Ordor  9250;  P.  R., 
Toi.  7.  p.  7871. 

•Kxecuave  Order  9370;  P.  B.,  vol.  8,  11463. 


withholding  union  dues,  imlon  security,  and 
retroactive  pay  raises  at  seized  plants,  and  by 
cancellation  of  draft  deferments;  manage- 
ment by  the  denial  of  essential  fuels,  mate- 
rial, and  transportation,  and  the  cancella- 
tion of  contracts.  The  extent  to  which  this 
business  of  indirect  sanctions  can  be  carried 
was  demonstrated  In  the  first  of  the  two 
ill-tempered  battles  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Montgomery  Ward.  At  one  point 
in  the  pre-selzure  skirmishing  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  simply  withdrew  70  cf  iu 
75  employees  at  Ward's  and  refused  to  de- 
liver first-class  mall.  The  effect  of  this  move 
on  both  Ward's  business  and  the  Nation's 
f arm"  populAtion  has  unfortunately  not  been 
the  subject  of  a  doctor's  thesis. 

The  final  sanction  of  Presidential  seizure 
was  resorted  to  three  times  in  aid  of  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  about  fifty 
times  In  the  course  of  the  shooting  war,  and 
eight  times  from  September  2,  1945,  to  Sep- 
tember   2,    1948."      The    President's    consti- 
tutional power  to  commandeer  plants   and 
Industries     was     supplemented     by     several 
statutes,"     espedaUy     the     Smlth-Connally 
(War  Labor  Disputes)   Act  of  1943  »•  and.  In 
respect  to  transportation,  the  very  convenient 
act  of  August  29,  1916."    In  the  light  of  the 
President's    constitutional   atatus    as    Com- 
mander In  Chief,  many  of  these  previsions, 
especially  section  3  of   the  Smlth-Connallf 
Act.  were  supererogatory.     Usually  both  Mr. 
Roosevelt   and  Mr.   Truman   cited   all   their 
authorities  in  one  Jumbled  sentence,  leavmg 
It  to  the  commentators  to  determine  which 
was  the  most  reliable  In  the  particular  caae. 
The  pattern  was  set  In  the  very  first  selxure 
of  the  unlimited  national  emergency,  that  of 
the  North  Amerlean  Aitotlon  plant  at  Ingle- 
wood.  Calif.,  in  June  1941;  the  President  an- 
nounced  that  he  was  acting  pursuant  to  the 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  as  President  of  the 
United  State*  and  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Stotaa."  •• 
Such   an    overpowering   comblnatUti   waa 
tisually  sufficient  to  convince  both  labor  and 
management  of  the  validity  of  presidential 
ctMnmandeerlng.    Only  once  was  this  power 
seriously    challenged    in    the    courts.    The 
high    publiclMd    selBures    of    Montgomery 
Ward  A  Co.  were  submitted  to  Judicial  scru- 
tiny when  the  Government  brought  suit  for 
a    declaratory    Judgment    to    establish    the 
legality   of    Its   possession    of   Ward's    retail 
stores.    The  Intrepid  Judge  Sullivan  of  Chi- 
cago held   that   the   seizure   was   Improper, 
since  the  company  was  engaged   In  distri- 
bution rather  than  production.    The  circuit 
court  reversed  this  decision,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  held  the  case  moot  with  the  cessation 
of    hostUltiea.**      Ttoa    President's    wartime 
power  to  selae  and  aperfte  industrial  facil- 
ities   extends    far    Into    civilian    territory, 
especially  In  view  of  the  Government's  con- 
tention in  the  course  of  this  litigation  that 


■  See  generally  Ludwig  Teller.  Govemnaent 
Seizure  in  Labor  Disputes,  Harvard  L.  B..  voL 
60,  p.  1017  (1947);  a.  C.  Vletbev.  the  Gov- 
ernment Seiziue  Stratagem  in  Labor  Dis- 
putes. Public  Administration  Review,  voL  6, 
p.  149  (1946). 

"  Vletheer,  loc.  dt,  pp.  149-150. 

*•  57  Stat.  163.  paaaed  over  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
veto.  This  act  came  to  an  automatic  end 
June  30.  1947. 

"39  Stat.  619,  645.  

••  Executive  Order  8773:  P.  H..  vtd.  6.  p.  2777. 

«S8  Ped.  Supp.  408  (N.  D.  DUnois.  1945); 
reversed  In  150  Fed.  2d.  389  (CCA.  7tli, 
1945 1;  certificate  denied  prior  to  circuit 
court's  decision  (334  U.  8.  858  (1945) );  held 
moot  (328  U.  S.  090  (1945) ).  See  Issues  In- 
volved In  the  Montgomery  Ward  Selsore, 
Cangreaional  Digest,  vol.  24,  p.  67  (1945); 
Inveatlgatlon  of  Seizure  of  Montgomery  Ward 
A  Co..  Select  Cammlttee.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiTes.  Seventy-^ghth  Congress,  second 
sesBlcm  (1944):  40  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  BS  (1944). 
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It  la  XMft  ourprMag  tbat  the  first  unsbeath- 
lof  Oi^  thla  w«ap«i  took  place  tn  the  In- 
cumbency of  Theodore  RooaeTelt.  the  lead- 
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statement  of  this  doctrine 
iphy   .'Mew  York.  1813 ».  pp. 
Tafts   rebuttal   in  Our   Chief 
Mia  Power*  i  New  York.  1916 ) . 
Iw  aJao  II.  ft.  Cvlp.  KiecuUve 
Power  in  Kmargeoctes.  Mlehltan  L.  B..  trul. 
91.  pp.  loot,  icm  1006  (1933). 

•^  Berosao,  op.  dt..  pp.  46-39:  ■.  B.  Prlofla. 
Theodore  Booeevalt  (New  Turk.  1931).  pp. 
ati^iTS;  Bep<jrt  to  the  ffeeldeiit  on  the 
AothraciU  Coal  SMka  (AnlhraciU  Coal 
Strike  Cummlmi^o.  Washington,  1908):  and 
T.  B.  B  acoouAt  m  An  AutoMugrapby.  op.  cit.. 
pp.  tOA-ftU. 
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of  1936."  This  law  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
long  and  educational  legislative  history,  for 
in  t.he  field  of  labor  relations,  too.  the  railroad 
Industry  waa  the  first  to  feel  the  strong  arm 
of  Federal  power.  The  pioneer  attempt  to 
meet  the  special  problem  of  railroad  labor 
dlsputea  waa  an  act  of  1888."  This  statute. 
which  provided  for  voluntary  arbitration  in 
the  transportation  system,  singled  out  the 
President  for  a  special  role.  He  waa  empow- 
ered to  appoint  a  temporary  investigating 
commission  to  aid  in  settling  a  particular 
controversy,  on  his  own  responsibility  or 
upon  application  by  one  of  the  parties  or  a 
State  gDveruor.  The  law  was  a  faUure  and 
was  used  only  once,  when  Cleveland  belat/edly 
set  up  a  commission  to  report  on  the  causes 
of  the  pullman  strike.  Nevertheless,  the  way 
bad  been  pointed  out  for  future  action. 

From  here  the  long  trail  wound  through 
the  Erdman  Act  of  1898,  the  Ne«  lands  Act  of 
1913.  the  Adamson  Act  of  1916.  the  period  of 
federal  control  from  1917  to  1920,  and  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920.'-^  It  was  the 
third  of  these  statutes,  the  Adamson  Act,^ 
that  Wilson  persuaded  Congress  to  enact  in 
an  historic  effort  to  settle  a  major  labor  dis- 
pute by  direct  legislative  action.  A  struggle 
over  the  8-hour  day  between  the  united 
brotherhoods  and  the  equally  united  rail- 
road industry  was  about  to  erupt  Into  a 
strike  when  the  President  moved  in.  "I  feel 
that  I  have  the  right,  therefore,  to  request, 
and  I  do  hereby  request,  as  the  head  of  the 
Government,  that  before  any  final  decision 
is  arrived  at  I  may  have  a  personal  confer- 
ence with  you  here."  wrote  the  President  to 
the  disputants.^  A  series  of  White  House 
conferences  ensued  directly.  When  the  rail- 
road managers  rejected  the  President's  pro- 
posals, he  secured  from  Congress,  in  the  space 
of  4  days,  a  law  establishing  the  8-hour  day, 
and  thus  staved  off  a  major  strike.  Presi- 
dential demands  for  drastic  powers  to  pre- 
vent railroad  strikes  during  national  emer- 
gencies were,  like  similar  demands  in  May, 
1946.  effectively  sidetracked.  This  incident 
convinced  both  managers  and  unions  that 
only  efficient  Federal  administrative  machin- 
ery would  prevent  every  dispute  from  becom- 
ing a  subject  for  extraordinary  Presidential 
or  congressional  action,  and  after  several 
more  false  starts  a  solution  was  reached.  The 
Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926  was  the  product  of 
a  Joint  committee  of  union  and  manage- 
ment representatives.  Thia  was  one  labor 
law  that  both  sides  wanted. 

The  normal  administration  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  is  the  respunsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  and  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  two  establish- 
ments quite  Independent  of  Presidential  su- 
pervision. Only  when  a  railroad  labor  dis- 
pute threatening  "sutMtantially  to  Interrupt 
Interstate  commerce"  cannot  be  settled  by 
the  regular  procedures  of  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board  may  the  President  be  called 
upon  to  act  imder  section  10  of  this  stat- 
ute.   At  his  discretion  he  may  then  appoint 


"  44  Stat.  577.  amended  by  the  act  of  June 
31.  1934:  48  Stat.  1185.  An  act  of  April  10. 
^936  (49  Stat.  1189).  extended  the  provisions 
of  this  taw  to  "common  carriers  by  air."  See 
generally  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Mediation.  Nos.  1-8  (1927-34):  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Nation  Mediation  Board, 
now  In  Its  fotjrteenth  year:  H.  D.  Wolf,  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  (Chicago,  1927).  chs. 
16.  17:  BffUIls  and  Montgomery,  op.  dt..  pp. 
730-748;  Fisher,  op.  clt..  ch  5:  A.  R.  EUlng- 
wood.  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926.  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  vol.  36,  p.  53  (19!!8). 

"2S  Stat.  501. 

"  For  a  summary  of  this  leglctntton  see  the 
National  Mediation  Board's  publication,  the 
Railway  Lalvr  Act  and  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  (Washington.  19401. 

**9»  Stat.  721,  upheld  In  Wilson  v.  ^rw 
(343  n.  S.  332  (1917)) 

•Hew  York  Times,  August  16,  1919. 
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a  public  emergency  board,  of  whatever  size 
and  membership  he  thinks  necessary,  to  "in- 
vestigate and  report  respecting  such  dispute" 
within  30  days.  For  the  duration  of  this 
period  and  another  30  days  "no  change,  ex- 
cept by  agreement,  shall  be  made  by  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  In  the  conditions 
out  of  which  the  dispute  arose."  With  his 
decision  to  withhold  or  publish  the  emer- 
gency board's  report  and  recommendatiooa, 
the  President's  statutory  competence  comes 
to  an  end. 

For  some  years  the  act  and  Its  emergency 
provisions  functioned  effectively,  and  the 
railroad  Industry  was  quite  free  of  strikes. 
Recently,  however,  the  emergency  machinery 
has  been  overworked  and  circumvented,  and 
for  both  these  reasons  the  entire  pattern 
of  governmental  intervention  in  railroad 
labor  relations  has  been  endangered.  In  the 
first  8  years  of  the  act  11  emergency  boards 
were  instituted.  In  the  next  7  only  9;  In  the 
single  year  1947.  9  disputes  were  referred  to 
emergency  boards  established  under  the  Ball- 
way  Labor  Act  and  13  to  the  temporary  war- 
time national  railway  labor  panel  created  in 
May  1942  to  supplement  :he  emergency  pro- 
cedures under  section  10."  It  Is  evident  that 
these  procedures  have  virtually  Ijecome  part 
of  the  regular  machinery,  that  no  major  dis- 
pute Is  settled  until  It  has  been  carried  all 
the  way.  Thia,  of  course,  is  a  result  that 
defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the  emergency 
provisions.  Moreover,  Informal  Presidential 
bypassing  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  has  in- 
jured It  considerably.  President  Roosevelt 
Intervened  Improperly  on  several  well-re- 
membered occasions  by  setting  up  special 
fact-finding  boards,  persuading  the  carriers 
to  grant  pay  Increases  In  addition  to  those 
recommended  by  one  of  his  regular  emer- 
gency boards  with  a  veiled  promise  that  rates 
would  also  be  Increased,  and  even  offering 
hImatU  as  arbitrator  In  one  major  dispute. 
Tlkr'Wlitb  the  use  of  his  great  prestige  aad  his 
status  as  Commander  in  Chief  he  managed 
to  avert  railroad  strikes  tn  time  of  war,  but 
he  did  heavy  damage  to  the  act  and  a  dis- 
service to  the  Boaixl.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  railroad  strike  of  1946  •  •  • 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  policy  Initiated  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  Inherited  by  his  suc- 
cessor." The  railroad  unions  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  no  President  would  ever 
cotmtenance  a  Nation-wide  strike,  liut  would 
step  In  at  the  last  moment  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment on  their  terms.  The  present  efficacy  of 
the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  la  a  matt«r  of  considerable 
imcertainty. 

The  emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  ( labor-management  rdatkona)  Act  of 
1947  have  added,  however  tenporarlly,  a 
stcut  new  weapon  to  the  President's  arsenal.'* 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the 
President  has  little  to  do  with  the  normal 
administration  of  this  law.  The  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  has  been 
set  up  as  an  Independent  agency,  although 
the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  its 
Director  Is  unfettered  by  statute;  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  remains  an  In- 
dependent commission.  Title  n  of  the  act, 
under  the  heading  "National  emergencies," 
singles  out  the  President  for  his  new  respon- 
sibility. He  may  participate  In  labor  dis- 
putes under  the  following  conditions: 

"Sk:.  2C6.  Whenever  tn  the  opinion  of  the 
Preslident  of  the  United  States,  a  threatened 


"Executive  Order  9172;  Federal  Register. 
▼ol.  7,  p.  3913. 

"  H.  W.  Metz  and  M.  Jacotssteln.  A  National 
Labor  PoUcy  (Washington,  1947),  p.  89.  Sea 
also  minore  M.  Herrtck's  provocative  article. 
Intervention  in  the  Coal  Strike.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  AprU  20.  1948. 

"Public  Law  101.  80th  Cong.,  let  seaa. 
(JXiue  23.  1947). 


or  actual  strike  or  lock-out  affecting  an  en- 
tire industry  or  a  substantial  part  thereof 
snfljuart  in  trade,  oonHMvee,  transportation, 
tranamisBlon,  <x  cuuimuBieation  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  or 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, will,  if  permitted  to  occur  or  to  con- 
tinue, imperil  the  national  health  or  safety, 
he  may  appoint  a  board  of  Inquiry  to  in- 
quire into  the  issues  involved  in  the  dispute 
and  to  make  a  written  report  to  him  within 
such  time  as  he  shall  prescribe.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  dispute.  Including  each 
party's  statement  of  its  rvrMm  but  shall 
not  contain  any  reccMnnmadatlons .  The 
President  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  report  with 
the  Service  and  shall  make  its  contents  avail- 
able to  the  public." 

Accordi.  g  to  section  207  any  pmrtlcular 
tioard  of  inquiry  Is  to  be  "composed  of  a 
chairman  and  such  other  membe]*3  as  the 
President  shall  determine,"  and  has  the  same 
powers  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  papers  andHlocuments.  It  may 
"sit  and  act  in  any  place  within  the  United 
States"  and  conduct  public  or  private  hear- 
ings. Upon  receipt  of  a  board's  report,  which 
may  not,  in  contrast  to  those  rendered  by 
emergency  boards  under  the  Railway  LalMr 
Act.  contain  any  recommendations,  the  Presi- 
dent "may  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  pe- 
tition any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  to  enjoin 
such  strl>ce  or  lock-out  or  the  continuing 
thereof,  and  if  the  court  finds  that  such 
threatened  cw  actual  strike  or  lock-out — 

"  ( i  I  affects  an  entire  industry  or  a  substan- 
tial part  thereof  engaged  in  trade,  commo'ce. 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign 
nations,  or  Ciigaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce:  and 

"(it)  if  permitted  to  occur  oi  to  continue, 
will  imperii  the  national  health  or  safety,  it 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  any  such 
strike  or  lock-out.  or  the  continuing  there- 
of, and  to  make  such  other  orders  as  may  be 
appropriate." 

The  anti-ln Junction  provisions  of  the  Nor- 
rts-LaGuardia  Act  of  1932"  are  not  applica- 
ble In  the  case  of  this  explicitly  granted 
Presidential  power.  Appeals  to  the  higher 
courts  are  authorized. 

When  an  injunction  has  l>een  Issued,  the 
parties  to  the  particular  dispute  are  obligated 
to  make  every  effort  to  come  to  agreement, 
with  the  help  of  the  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service.  The  Service  has  no  power 
to  force  terms  upon  either  party.  Meanwhile 
the  President  Is  to  reconvene  the  same  board 
of  Inquiry.  If  the  dlspate  ts  still  unresolved 
after  60  days,  the  board  "shall  report  to  the 
President  the  current  position  of  the  p>arties 
and  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  set- 
tlement, and  ahall  Include  a  statement  by 
each  party  of  Its  position  and  a  statement  of 
the  employer's  last  offer  of  settlement.  The 
President  shall  make  such  report  available  to 
the  public.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  within  the  succeeding  15  days,  shall 
take  a  secret  ballot  of  the  employees  of  each 
employer  involved  In  the  dispute  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  wish  to  accept  the 
final  offer  of  settlement  made  by  their  em- 
plo3rer  as  stated  by  him  and  shall  certify  the 
reaulta  thereof  to  the  Attorney  Genotd  with- 
in 5  days  thereafter. 

At  this  time,  or  aoonor.  If  a  settlement  has 
been  reached,  the  Attorney  General  must 
move  for  a  discharge  of  the  Injunction.  The 
President  Is  to  report  to  Congroaa  the  facts 
and  history  of  the  dispute  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  see  fit  to 
make  for  consideration  and  appropriate 
action.    Meanwhile  the  strike  (or  lock-out) 


may  take  place  without  fiu^her  prohibition 
or  penalty. 

Finally,  this  Important  exception  must  be 
noted: 

"Sac.  212.  The  {HDvlatons  of  this  title  stuU 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter wtiich  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  aa  amended  from 
time  to  time." 

These  provisions,  lUce  the  whole  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  are  complicated,  contro- 
vertial,  and  open  to  confiicting  interpreta- 
tions. The  fact  that  everyone  In  the 
Government  seems  to  get  In  the  act  at  one 
stage  or  another  cannot,  however,  obscure 
the  axial  position  of  the  President  In  this 
emergency  m&chtnerj.  The  two  most  criti- 
cal steps,  the  original  constitution  of  a 
l>oard  of  inquiry  and  the  petition  for  an 
Injunction,  are  matters  for  bla  excIuAve 
discretion:  and  all  through  this  process, 
from  the  first  White  House  release  announc- 
ing that  the  President  ts  contemplating  a 
resort  to  the  Taft-Hartley  machinery  to  tha 
final  recommendations  to  Congress,  his 
prestige  whets  the  edge  of  this  statuun7 
comoetence. 

The  background  of  these  provisions  ts  too 
familiar  to  require  restatement.  Suffice  It 
to  remark  that  all  Indications  pointed  to  a 
thoroughgoing  readjustment  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act  long  before  the  Btghtteth  Oongreaa 
arrived  on  ttie  scene.  The  postwar  raata  of 
strikes  in  major  industries  brought  on  a 
sympathetic  rash  of  bills  in  Congress:  these 
offered  every  solution  from  compulsory  ar- 
bitration to  outright  natlonalhtation  of 
basic  industry.  Considerable  testimony  con- 
cerning strikes  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terest was  taken  by  ttie  Senate  and  House 
Labor  Committees.*  Twenty  of  the  twenty- 
two  persons  who  discussed  this  problem  t>e- 
lore  the  House  committee  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  emergency  machinery:  all 
30  held  an  Ingrained  proattBagement  point 
of  view.  The  spokesmen  for  labor,  who 
obviously  had  little  to  do  with  the  pro- 
ceedings at  any  stage,  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  these  emergency  powers  as  arbi- 
trary. one-Elded,  and  impossibly  involved." 
The  antecedents  of  the  various  techniques 
In  sections  206-210 — the  fact-finding  emer- 
gency board,  the  cooling-cff  period,  the  dis- 
trict-court injunction,  and  the  final  strike 
ballot — ere  easily  traced  tn  otir  latxn'  his- 
tory.*" They  were  thrown  together  l>y  a 
Congress  determined  to  do  something  at>out 
strikes  that  were  manifest  national  emer- 
gencies. The  threat  of  a  coal  strike  and  the 
actuality  of  a  6-week  telephone  strike  ac- 
companied the  progress  of  these  provisions 
through  Congress. 

Mr.  Truman's  dlsaf^troval  ot  the  entire 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  mirrored  In  his  crit- 
icism of  the  emergency  provisions.  "I  find 
that  the  so-called  emergency  procedure 
would  be  Ineffective.  It  would  provide  for 
clumsy  and  cuml>er9ome  governmental  in- 
tonrentlon;    It   would  authorize   Inequitable 


•  47  sut.  in. 


"See  Amendments  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Represent- 
aUvea,  aoth  Cong..  Ist  sees.  (1947);  Labor 
Relations  Program,  hearings  liefare  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lalxv  and  Public  Welfare.  U.  S. 
Senate,  80th  Cong..  1st  sesa.  ( 1947) . 

"  See  the  Hotise  minority  report  on  H.  R. 
3020.  Legislative  History  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947.  National  Labor 
Etelations  Board  (Washington.  1948).  voL  1, 
pp.  390-398. 

■  The  evolution  of  the  emergency  provl- 
slons  emlxxlted  in  the  orlglnad  House  and 
Sanate  bills  may  be  traced  tn  Leglalatlve  His- 
tory, vol.  1,  pp.  87-92.  146-151.  314-219.  274- 
279.  567-569.  The  Case  bUl  ( H.  R.  4908,  79th 
Cong..  2d  sees.,  sec.  6)  provided  for  Presiden- 
tial fact-finding  boards  and  a  35-day  coollng- 
off  polod. 
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tojuncOonK  «nd  tt  voold  prolMbly  ralml- 
aa«e  la  a  public  multwtan  ct  trtiwe.     I 

aid  in  tbe  settlerr.rr.t  of  tfbpotc*.'*  *  TUs 
WW  tlM  aim  of  tb*  ri  fiili  nr»  km  oplnkm 
o(  sccttooa  SM-IIO.  Rb>  own  r«ooniic«nd«- 
tar  •  sotmkn  to  tlds  problem— fact- 
LDtf  a  JpUkX  ta^wtlgaUng 
been  embodSatf  In  wvaral 
lo  Ooasraa.**  Tba  Taft- 
man  tban  he 
or  vaa  appwaatty  vtlUng  to 
recelTt;  Itovarthetaiii  wlUi  tte  paaaacc  of 
tb«  act  OMT  hts  veto  tbe  Prtald»t  stated. 
'^t  has  baoome  law  •  *  *  I  tbail  see 
tev  ts  veil  and  ftdtMOity  admin  - 

And  Uke  many  aaottiar  ftatMent 

before  him  be  seeoM  to  bare  te'.t  no  q^jalaoa 
;  a  statata  of  vtucb  be  bad  warmly 
diaapproved. 

afaottid   be   tbe  last 
"to  •  poMlc  oonlession  of 

pro- 

I  aid  of  C.  C.  Chla«. 

Tom  Clarfc.  and  Dr.  John  B  Steelrcan  <hls 
own  special  Instnimcct  for  exercising  Presi- 
dential powers  in  labcr  disputest .  tbe  Preal- 
(hia  part  at  tbe  act  work 
TlM  emergency  macbl- 
oa  aavcn  ooea- 
ID  tear  of  fchaaa  iMlanw  the  Attorney 
oMaiaed  an  Injunction.  Tbe 
facta  of  ttteaa  dlaputca  should  t>e  briefly 
rertewad. 

Tbe  riMJiiwill  Arat  uaa  of  bis  emergency 
puwcra  waa  Initiated  March  5.  1»48.  more 
th«a  t  MOMtlM  tftar  ttHf  had  been  placed 
in  hla  teaiMit  Em  caaMat  have  picked  a 
more  suitable  industry  in  which  to  test  his 
—thnriTT  A  sharp  dispute  between .  1.000 
wmtuut  afflllated  wltb  the  Atomic  Trades 
and  Labor  OouncU  (AFL)  aad  tha  Carbide 
*  Carboe  Ch<imlrsl  Corp..  ijpaialliit  afancy 

tha  Oiinsa—ntli  Oak  Bld|a  plaat.  ran 
the  full  oourae  of  the  onarieanay  provlaloaa: 
a  thrsa  msn  board  at  laqalxy  *  a  report  to 
the  nasldMat  that  a  work  stoppace  would 
ara^ui^er  tlsa  Hatkm'a  safety,  an  80-day  In- 
jaaettoa  (tHoed  ^  Judce  George  C.  Taylor 
In  KnoBaOla.  March  10 )  .**  a  reooaaaalag  of 
the  (MHVd.  a  aaowt  Totc  by  tha  waJtm  to 
reject  the  company  s  ftnai  order,  a  dtaaota- 
of  the  tn)unctton.  and  at  tha  laat 
It  a  setUeinent  with  the  aid  o£  tbe 

Tba 


freely  iwaehad  aad  UMiw  waa  no  itrfka. 

It  (hould  be  noted  in  paaHog  that  tbe  special 
pin  hi  Bias  ol  labor  relatlona  In  atomic  energy 
projacta  are  now  under  study  by  a  Preelden- 
tial  board  of  ta^olry  cnwatatlnc  at  William 
H.  Daria.  ProC.  Sdwla  S.  Wlkta.  and  Aaron 

It  of  (hli  board 
S.  IMt.  WM  tha  laoat  otaTandlng 
recent  Instance  ci  nooatatutory  Praaiden- 
Ual  inta-ventioo  in  labor  raiatlnna 

Nine  days  after  be  bad  appalatad  the  ftrat 
beard  Mr.  Truman  acted  agala.  tMi  ttaia  in 

tbe  United  PadEtagheuaa  WoKkata  of  AaMrtca 
(CIO)  ar.d  tbe  osaat  packers.  Bli  only  actkm 
tn  thla  tnatanre  was  tbe  sppotntownt  al  a 
three-man  board."  In  the  fsce  of  this  ordar 
•nd  a  personal  plea  from  Mr.  Truman  tbe 
!  got  umlar  way  a  days  latar.   Bo  tcjune- 

I.  wtth  tbe  AFL 


of  June  ao.  1»47.  may  ba 

RacoKA.  aoth  Coac^ 

1«M.  or  Legleteuve  Hla- 


Plaa  for  Labor 


*Bia  veto 
found  la 
Itt  seas  .  vol 
tory.  p.  911. 

•♦  See 
Ffcct- 
Tol.  a.  p   10  (19«6). 

•CzacutlTe  Ordv 
vol.  13.  p   12» 

«  Hew  York  TUaaa.  March  ao.  iMt. 

•  E::ccmlTe  Order  tW4A.  FMeral 
vol.  1».  p.  lt7S. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  Job,  the  Industry  wna  by 
up.    The  strike  lasted  more 
1  mtll  the  men  finally  returned 
jackera"  terms.     This  dispute 
hat    the    President    has    no 
strike  until  after  the  board 
already  pointed  out  to  Con- 
's veto  meaaage. 
sixth  occasions  for  employ- 
provisions  involved  John 
ihe   United  Mine  WcrketB  Of 
racta  of  his  two  1948  ttarfee 
swners  are  far  too  scrambled 
lere.  what  with  the  President. 
r.  Alan  Ooldsborough,  Robert 
Van    Horn.    Speaker   Martin, 
Tom    Clark.    Dr.    Steelman. 
Judges  and  process  servers, 
and  miners  on  a  holiday 
tha   stage    and    back    with 
and  shouts  of  the  people 
f^-esident  appointed  two  t>oards 
33  and  June  19;  •  the  Attor- 
a  temporary  restraining 
a  full  Injunction  April  86. 
dispute  there  was  no  need  for 
although    Teneral    Counsel 
NLRB  obtained  one  for  his 
e..  forcing  Lewis  to  recognize 
Industry   representatives   as 
It  was  for  disregarding 
3  that  Goldsboroupii  im- 
on  Lewis  and  the  CMW. 
board   was  appointed   May 
a  dispute  between  the  long- 
the  American  Union  of  Tele- 
(ClO)  and  A.  T.  ft  T.»     Hear- 
at  the  request  of  l)oth 
able  to  reach  terms  June  4. 
Intervened  in  a  Natlon- 
the  shipping  Industry  with 
A  scheduled  strike  of  seven 
unions  was  blocked  by  the 
series   of    10-day    restraining 
York,    Cleveland,    and    San 
rune    14.     A   flve-man   emer- 
kppointed   June    S."   had    re- 
ater  that  a  strike  in  this  In- 
riously  menace  the  national 
The  walk -out  was  subse- 
the  fuil  80  days.     Al  though 
unions   and   employers   were 
terms  on  the  major  points 
(wagea  and  the  hiring  hall) 
of  tbe  injunction  Sep- 
a4reement  could  be  reached  on 
With  the  dissolution  of  the 
strike  was  on;  the  President 
lis  September  2  press  confer- 
mergency  powers  were  at  an 
one  of  the  most  costly  In 
tiUtory,   was   not   terminated 


to 


xpl  ration 


Deci  mber. 


str^e 


AX) 


of  45,000  east-coast  mem- 

I^temational    Longshoremen's 

)  was  put  off  from  August 

9  by  order  of  the  New  York 

In  this  Instance,  toO:  the  dls- 

Federhl  injunction  aras  the 

^trlka  to  begin.    The  duration 

stonM^  was   18   days.     The 

aspect  of  thla  seventh  in- 

intervention  under  the 

r  was  the  speed  with  which 

board  carried  out  Its  task. 

^re  named  August  17."  held 

iugust  18,  and  reported  to  the 

19. 

to  sit  In  certain  Judg- 

provlsloiis  of   the 

Relations  Act.    Thla  ma- 


Pr«sl<  entlal 


Aufvrt 


>rder  9099:    Federal   Register. 
Executive  Order  9970;  Federal 
I.  p.  3333. 
>rder  9959:   Federal  Register, 

>rder  9964:   Federal  Register, 

9087;  Federal  Heguter. 


chlnery  (or  whatever  the  Eghty-flrst  Ccm- 
greaa  may  wish  to  substitute  for  It)  must  be 
tested  on  other  occasions,  by  other  Presi- 
dents and  their  labor  trouble  shooters,  and 
under  other  conditions  than  the  tense  yet 
prosperous  days  through  which  we  are  pres- 
ently passing.  Provisions  that  now  seem 
effective  and  reasonable  might  yet  prove 
fruitless  and  dangerous,  and  the  machinery 
could,  like  that  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  b« 
so  overworked  that  It  would  become  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  normal  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  In  the  basic  Industries. 
Nevertheless,  several  facts  seem  clear  on  the 
basts  of  these  pioneer  experiences: 

1.  The  provisions  have  thus  far  been  used 
with  discretion.  All  the  Industries  In  ques- 
tion were  "basic."  and  the  actual  or  probable 
work  stoppages  were'  definite  threats  to  the 
national  health  and  safety. 

a.  At  least  two  distressing  strikes  were  sue. 
cesefully  balked,  two  postponed.  Injunc- 
tions under  this  act  are  not  likely  to  be 
flouted,  not  after  Lewis's  unprofitable  pas- 
sage at  arms  with  Judge  Goldsborough. 

3.  This  does  not.  however,  represent  a  re- 
vival of  "Government  by  injunction."  "  It 
is  abnurd  to  equate  section  208  of  this  act 
with  the  Injunction  craae  of  1880-1930.  This 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States  seeking 
to  prevent  a  national  calamity,  not  a  grcup 
of  employers  bent  on  breaking  a  strike  or 
wrecking  a  union  with  the  aid  of  some  no- 
toriously antUabor  court.  This  Presidential 
power  may  yet  be  abused,  but  so  may  all  his 
mighty  prerogatives.  It  should  be  noted  that 
no  Injunctive  period  can  exceed  80  days:  no 
matter  hew  many  temporary  restraining  or- 
ders precede  the  final  Injimction,  It  mu?:t  be 
dated  back  to  the  first  order.  Nor,  it  seems 
clear,  may  the  President  pile  one  Injunction 
on  another. 

4.  The  processes  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing have  not  been  damaged  in  any  of  these 
Instances.  No  cne  has  been  forced  to  settle 
on  the  Government's  terms. 

5.  The  President's  powers  under  thla  act 
have  been,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be, 
exercised  by  one  of  bis  administrative  as- 
sistants. From  now  on  one  of  the  "anony- 
mous six"  will  be  a  loyal  follower  trained  in 
labor  relations  and  knovm  to  both  labor  and 
management  as  Intelligent  and  fair-minded. 
It  would  perhaps  be  advisable  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  revive  the  moribund  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management  and  put  his  assistant 
at  Its  head  as  bis  general  emergency  aide. 
Other  parts  of  the  emergency  machinery 
would  seem  to  be  little  more  than  "window 
dressing."  Once  a  President  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  a  strike  or  threatened  strike 
is  a  national  emergency,  no  three- man  bonrd 
Is  going  to  tell  blm  that  It  isn't;  nor  is  hia 
Attorney  General  s  request  for  an  injunction 
likely  to  be  refused. 

6.  The  last  step  In  this  emergency  pro- 
cedure, congressional  action  directed  to  the 
settlement  of  a  particular  dispute,  should 
not  be  held  in  scorn  as  Impractical  and  in- 
effective. The  passage  of  the  Adamson  Act 
in  1916  shows  how  swiftly  Congress  can  move 
In  a  manifest  national  emergency.  Should 
Congress  be  adjourned,  the  President  wculd 
have  plausible  grounds  for  calling  a  special 
session. 

7.  Finally,  whatever  the  Eighty-first  Cob- 
greas  elects  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  (and  It  apparently  elects  to  do 
It  to  death),  these  emertjency  provisions 
would  saem  to  bava  at  least  a  sporting  chance 
of  survival.  In  their  recent,  post -election 
calls  for  a  swift  repeal  of  the  shive-Ubor 
bill,  even  WUllam  Green.  J.  Howard  McGrath. 
and  Maurice  Tobin  have  publicly  acknowl- 
edged tha  neoasslty  for  seme  sort  of  gov- 
ernmental   authority    to   cope   with    labor- 


<*  For  a  history  of  the  labor  Injunction,  aao 
Frankfurter  and  Graene.  op.  dt..  pp.  2-47. 
See  alao  Mlllla  and  Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
83»-661. 
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management  controversies  that  endanger  the 
national  welfare.  In  the  light  of  hU  1948 
performance,  Mr.  Truman  would  be  guilty 
of  outright  frivolity  to  permit  an  off-hand 
repeal  of  the  emergency  provisions.  No  long- 
er can  the  public  Interest  in  the  prevention 
of  major  strikes  be  legislatively  ignored.^  A 
new  economic  situation  has  called  for  the 
creation  of  new  powers  and  governmental 
machinery,  and  although  more  democratic 
and  effective  methods  could  and  may  be 
evolved,  there  must  be  no  complete  retreat 
from  this  forward  position.  Just  for  the 
record,  here  are  some  of  the  additional  so- 
lutions that  have  been  proposed  In  the  last 
few  years:  to  Institute  a  system  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  by  Presidential  emergency 
boards  In  all  industries  covered  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Railway  Labor  Acts,  a  drastic 
step  that  neither  labor  nor  management 
cares  to  contemplate,  and  with  reason;  "  to 
grant  the  President  the  pxjwer  of  seizure  In 
time  of  peace,™  a  direction  In  which  the 
States  are  moving  gingerly;  '•  to  strengthen 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  empowering  the 
President  to  seek  permanent  injunctions;  " 
to  forbid  absolutely  all  strikes  In  basic  in- 
dustries, an  ultra-conservative  scheme  Justly 
countered  by  some  of  the  labor  unions  with 
proposals  for  nationalization:  and  lastly,  to 
permit  strikes  to  take  place  In  the  normal 
course  of  events  but  grant  the  Government 
large  emergency  decree  powers  for  purposes 
of  rationing  scarce  goods  and  controlling 
their  distribution.  Such  an  act  would  be 
based  on  the  British  Emergency  Powers  Act 
of  1920."  Some  of  these  proposals  are 
thoughtful,  some  absurd,  some  downright 
dictatorial  and  not  to  be  countenanced.  The 
Important  thing  to  note  Is  that  each  recog- 
nizes the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  protector  of  the  peace.  Any  solu- 
tion that  Ignores  that  fact  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. 

The  President's  position  in  labor  disputes 
Is  as  delicate  as  his  powers  are  vast.  As  the 
final  guardian  of  the  public  Interest  he  must 
stand   clear   of   partisan  .ship   and   wield   his 


"An  admirable  treatment  of  the  public 
Interest  is  Jesse  Friedln's  The  Public  Interest 
tn  Labor  Dispute  Settlements,  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems,  vol.  12,  p.  367    (1947). 

"  See  the  address  of  Senator  Wtlet.  Con- 
gressional RicoaD,  80th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  vol. 
93.  A1034  (Mar.  17,  1947).  and  the  proposals 
of  Representatives  Cas«  of  New  Jersey.  Hale, 
HxxTsa.  HasxLTON,  and  Axjchincloss,  dis- 
euaaed  at  length  In  the  House  hearings,  vol. 
5.  pp.  2896-2930.  See  also  Should  the  Federal 
Government  Require  Arbitration  of  Labor 
Disputes  In  All  Basic  American  Industries? 
Congreaslonal  Digest,  vol.  26,  p.  193  (1947); 
Mlllls  and  Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  pp.  792-829; 
Julia  E.  Johnsen,  editor.  Compulsory  Federal 
Arbitration  of  Labor  Disputes  (New  York, 
1947);  Ludwlg  Teller,  Management  Functions 
Under  Collective  Bargaining  (New  York, 
1947).  pp.  326-338. 

"  See  the  remarks  of  Representative  JavTra, 
CoNcaassioNAL  Rxcoao.  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
vol.  93.  p.  3637  (Apr.  17.  1947).  The  operat- 
ing problems  that  face  the  Government  after 
seizure  are  indicated  by  Vletheer,  loc.  cit..  pp. 
154-136:  Teller,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  1056-1057; 
Executive  Commandeering  of  Strike-Bound 
Plants.  Yale  Law  Journal,  vol.  51,  pp.  282, 
389-298  (1941). 

»  TeUer.  loc.  cit..  pp.  1044-1048. 

"  See  the  proposals  of  Representative  John 
F.  KXNNIDT.  Legislative  History,  vol.  1,  pp. 
40«-407.  He  would  have  such  injunctions 
strictly  limited,  and  obtained  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  present  Court  has  gone  a  long 
way,  but  I  doubt  that  It  will  go  back  on  Jfor- 
bury  V.  Jfaduon. 

•»  10  and  11  Geo.  V.  eh.  55.  See  C.  L.  Roe- 
slter.  Constitutional  Dictatorship  (Princeton. 
1948),  pp.  172-177.  The  coal-conservation 
orders  of  the  ODT  hi  the  1948  coal  strikes  are 
an  example  of  this  sort  of  power. 


weapons  with  diacretkm  and  economy.  He 
must  avoid  using  them  In  such  a  manner 
that  one  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  will  go 
out  of  Ita  way  to  Invite  Intervention.  He 
must  recognize  that  his  powers  in  this  field 
are  emergency  powers  only,  and  that  the  reg- 
ular processes  of  collective  bargaining  and  of 
Government  mediation  and  conciliation  are 
not  to  be  disturt>ed.  He  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  Interpoae  his  prestige  In  dis- 
putes that  are  being  threshed  out.  however 
slowly,  by  regular  statutory  and  administra- 
tive machinery  or  he  will  pull  down  the 
whole  structure  of  governmental  Interven- 
tion about  his  ears.  Equality  for  both  and 
vigilance  for  the  public  welfare  must  be 
the  President's  high  resolve. 

And  vast  though  his  powers  aire,  we  are 
better  off  with  them  than  without  them.  It 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  In  an  economic 
system  that  invites  and  rewards  the  strug- 
gle for  self-interest,  there  is  in  this  direc- 
tion a  boundary  beyond  which  the  contest- 
ants will  push  at  their  peril — and  a  sheriff 
to  patrol  It. 


To  Keep  Onr  Freedom  Safe 


EXTEIiSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHIXGTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Mr.  Dave  Beck,  execu- 
tive vice  president.  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware- 
housemen and  Helpers  of  America  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  March  31,  1949: 
To  Kzzp  Our  Feeedom  Safe 

President  RtJssEX  C.  E>trNCAN,  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Chamber  of  Commerce.  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  said.  "Capital  is  only  the  fruit 
of  labor  and  could  never  have  existed  If  labcw 
had  not  first  existed."  We,  here  In  Minneap- 
olis, are  not  unmindful  of  the  part  which 
labor  plays  In  today'a  commerce — locally, 
natlonaUy,  and  intemationally.  As  tonight's 
speaker,  our  program  committee  has  selected 
a  man  who  has  played  an  Important  part 
In  organized  labor.  Dave  Beck  la  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Teamsters'  Interna- 
tional Union.  His  headquarters  are  In  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  Dave  Beck  left  high  school  after  3 
years  to  drive  a  laundry  truck.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  his  high-school  education, 
he  took  university  extension  courses  In  eco- 
nomics, law,  business  administration,  and 
English.  His  Interest  In  American  education 
is  Indicated  further  by  the  fact  that  he  now 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Waahlngton. 

Dave  Beck  baa  the  reputation  of  being  ono 
lnt«e8ted  In  the  advancement  of  the  Amer- 
ican free-enterprise  system.  He  has  plashed 
an  Important  part  In  defending  what  Amer- 
ica stands  for.  In  World  War  I  he  Joined 
the  Navy  as  a  machinist's  mate  and  flew  over 
the  North  Sea  In  Curtisa  flying  boats  on 
antl-Zeppelln  patrol. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure In  Introducing  Mr.  Dava  Beck.  (Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Davk  Bxck.  GoTemor  Youngdahl.  Mayor 
Eoyer,  President  Duncan,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  distinguished  guiests. 
my  associates  tn  labc»',  membera  of  the 
chamber  of  ooBBMrce,  and  friends,  I  appre- 
ciate this  oppoKtanlty  to  come  to  Minne- 
apolis and  to  contribute.  If  I  can,  tar  consid- 
eration by  the  people  of  this  area,  some  of  tha 


thoti^ts  which  are  tn  the  minds  of  the  men 
and  women  of  labor. 

Before  saying  what  Is  on  my  mind,  how- 
ever. I  wish  to  voice  a  definite  and  distinct 
protect.  I  know  that  there  must  have  l>een 
some  objections  In  the  membership  of  tha 
chamber  of  commerce  to  Inviting  a  repre- 
sentative of  labor  to  address  thla  great  or- 
ganisation. Yet,  In  all  my  experience  in  the 
trade-union  movement,  this  is  the  first  time 
they  ever  appealed  to  the  Almighty  to  create 
a  weather  condition  to  keep  me  away. 
[Laughter  and  applause.)  [It  snowed  heavi- 
ly all  night  and  day.) 

cotru)  BRTLX  DiaPTrrs 

I  want  to  say  in  answer  to  the  challengv 
of  my  good  friend.  Governor  Youngdahl,  that 
If  I  were  the  Governor  cd  the  State  of  Mm- 
neeota  I  would  settle  the  strike  of  local  union 
No.  544,  In  which  employers  In  the  vicinity 
of  Minneapolis  are  Involved,  not  later  than 
Sunday  n^ht.  (Laughter.)  I  would  do  it 
by  the  following  procedure:  I  would  notify 
the  company  concerned  that  unless  .t  reachea 
a  settlement  with  the  union  by  Sunday  night, 
I  would  lock  their  representatives  up  In  the 
room  In  the  State  Capitol  with  representa- 
tives of  the  union,  let  them  take  their  lunchea 
in  with  them,  and  make  them  stay  there  un- 
til they  settled  their  dispute.  [Apnlause.) 
As  sp>okesman  for  the  Teamsters'  Interna- 
tional Union,  I  authorize  this  course  of  ac» 
tion.  and  I  hereby  notify  Vice  President  Sid- 
ney L.  Brennan  that,  effective  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  he  Ls  to 
concentrate  all  of  his  efforts  and  give  all  of 
his  time  to  the  settlement  of  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  text  for  my  ex- 
temporaneous talk  here  tonight  from  the  re- 
marks of  a  speaker  earUer  In  the  evening. 
It  Is  not  our  aim  to  tear  down,  but  rather 
to  develop  better  relationships  between  latxDr 
and  capital,  through  a  greater  recognition 
and  understanding  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  this  great  Government,  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  prosperity  of  this,  the 
greatest  Nation  In  all  the  world — the  Nation 
which,  under  the  free  enterprise  and  profit 
motive  system.  Ls  feeding  the  entire  worl<y 
the  Nation  that  under  free  enterprise  is  sup- 
plying the  money  for  socialized  England  and 
other  countries  which  have  gone  far  to  tha 
left — and  we  are  doing  it  through  coopera- 
tion between  capital  and  labor. 

razz  ENTEXPSJ8K  BEST  ST  STEM 

Under  free  enterprise  this  country  of  ouri 
has  developed  into  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth.  The  working  people  of  no  other  coun- 
try under  the  stm  enjoy  as  fine  con^tiona 
of  employment,  or  as  high  a  standard  of  Uv^ 
Ing,  as  we  enjoy  who  are  members  of  labor 
in  the  United  States.  I  aay  to  my  associates 
in  labor,  and  to  induatry  as  well,  and  even 
to  those  who  would  tear  our  Government 
apart:  We  have  made  our  tremendous  prcg- 
resa  in  labor,  and  our  great  industrial  de- 
velopment, under  free  enterprlaa. 

I  call  upon  aU  who  lead  labor,  and  alao 
upon  those  who  lead  capital,  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  greater  cooperation,  to 
meet  across  the  conference  table — with  an 
honest  and  slneere  deatre  to  reach 
groimda  of  agraemcBt.  and  nodertaka  to  i 
their  fiiWuiw — for  none  of  their  problema 
are  unaoswaUto. 

Unless  we  adopt  such  a  policy  and  such  a 
procedure,  there  will  be  no  freemen,  no  free 
labor  unions,  and  no  free  enterprise.  Wa 
cannot  have  a  free  country  unless  we  have 
freemen.  We  cannot  remain  free  unleaa  wa 
merit  that  freedom  by  our  own  Intelligent 
effort.  We  cannot  have  freemen  unleaa  we 
have  a  government  ba^ed  on  freedom,  which 
Accordi  to  all  men  and  women  the  freedom 
of  expreaskm,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  free- 
dom to  conduct  tbemaelves  In  harmnny  with 
the  dictates  of  their  own  caoadmees.  All 
these  rights  to  freedom  must  be  recognized, 
unqueationed. 
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Atoov*  All  clM.  wt  raui*  VHpiei  and  d«fen<l 
for  U  we  ever  &mtrof  rallgton.  or 
n  to  b«  dg^uvj^a,  w*  wUl  hmy  lost 
Bt  fmi<>*  urvMH  iMOfH—.  11  we  ever 
time  vbca  ar  ofttto  taken  In  tb« 
of  the  Blbl* 
tlM«  Indeed  vUl  our  dl 
Ing  down. 

Wc  beve  other  reeponslbtllttai  aa  well.  We 
must  Incijaae  tike  prvxluctKia  of  tike  men 
and  woBoma  oC  labor.  We  muet  not  atop  or 
delay,  va  mrnx  help  speed  up  the  oMchant- 
■attea  of  iii<i1ij  We  must  not  Interfere 
In  the  allghtMt  degree  witfa  the  dcveloplnf 
f  iir— ill  that  have  oaade  this  Natton  what 
It  Is  today 

Wa  cannot  oonpete  tn  the  markeu  of  the 
arorld.  and  matf  tn 
of  uvtn«.  aad  oar  cuadntana  of  • 

aMa  to  do  ao  by  gxaater  pro> 
and  by  ualng  to  the  in.^sl« 
the  Ingenuity  of  capital  and  the  Invrn- 
tlTe  gentta  of  our  people.  Only  by  the  con- 
•tnactlve  aflorta  d  capital  and  labor,  work- 
lag  liniilhai  la  unity,  can  we  oacet  competl- 
tkm  la  world  marluts,  where  sucb  competi- 
tion is  often  the  fruU  at  toUera  not  nearly 
so  well  lewarded  ae  our  own.  1  Applause] 
We  must  never  permit  those  in  coapatltlva 
Industry  to  bottit  up  our  inTentive  profresa. 

uuaa  acvatorMcirr  n*  arowoMic  nau 

The  Oovernor.  earlier  tn  the  erenlng.  com- 
Btented  tipoa  remarka  which  I  made  wnh 
raspect  to  poUties.  Sobm  et  you  auy  dis- 
•free  with  me.  and  T  hofw  and  pray  that  the 
ttme  will  never  come  In  this  country  when 
you  wUI  loae  your  n^ht  to  disagree;  I  h'^pe 
the  time  will  never  come  when  an  honeet 
difference  of  oplnkm  will  be  denied  to  the 
men  and  women  of  either  lalxjr  or  capital. 
I  say  to  you  that  the  American  labor  more- 
■MBtwaa  davdopad  on  the  economic  field.  I 
trmt  and  hope  that  American  labor  will 
never  become  Involved  as  an  Instrument  of 
politics.  But,  let  xas.  for  a  moment,  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  thoae  who  make  up 
economic,  aodal.  and  business 
Let  OS  now  appeal  to  reason. 

B  ttwoa  who  role  political  thought  tn  this 
auuuUy  tBpoaa  leetiletlve  legislation  upon 
the  working  people  of  this  country,  which 
wipes  out  the  gains  made  by  labor  upon 
the  ecotx>mlc  field,  then  they  will  plunge 
labor  tacvltahiy  Into  action  on  the  political 
field.  Whether  It  be  a  Taft-Hartley  Act.  or 
m  Hobte  Act,  or  any  other  type  of  legisla- 
tloa  that  takes  awaj  from  the  men  and 
women  of  labor  the  things  they  have  won 
through  economic  action.  If  such  legislation 
remains  long  on  the  statute  books,  in  my 
personal  opinion,  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  the  leaders  In  this  system  of  free 
enterprise  of  ours  will  be  Witluf  with  des- 
tiny. The  spectre  of  soclaltein  will  indeed 
aoon  be  horertng  over  ua. 


Jjtt  IM  in  retfoepaet  review  the  events  in 
|f»^g«»«w«  «hk:h  de-relopad  the  pattern  from 
whldt  resulted  the  coadltkn  of  today.  It 
was  a  »»»t"*'*g  dispute,  which  developed  into 
a  general  at  r  ike.  in  IKM.  which  caused  thoae 
who  oppiMMl  labor  to  tnlUnw  tha  public  mlud 
of  Britain  ■galnat  tha  vnlona.  Aa  a  rcsuit. 
the  Pariiamaat  paaMd  raatrtctive  laws  which 
set  the  British  labor  osoeaaMnt  back  50  years. 
Labor  in  England  haa  always  been  more 
political  than  aconomJc.  In  this  reapect  it 
haa  been  tha  dlfaet  oppoam  ol  Amarlcaa 
Ubor  The  enattaaaat  ol  sapoMlva  lawa  waa 
the  unmcdiata  caua*  of  plaiglaf  tha  Brltlito 
labor  movemasrt  BMra  Mtfif  talo  poilUaa. 
With  what  mitt  Brttlab  labor  did  not  at- 
tain  lu  «oal  of  repaaUng  that  laatrlcUva 
lagulation  In  a  year,  or  la  f  yaaia.  or  la  10. 
or  in  ao.  Tet.  It  eoatlnued  to  davalop  polU 
tlcally.  and  to  gruw.  and  to  *«pind-  At  tha 
•Bd  of  Wcrld  War  IX.  when  there  wm  turmott 
and  conf fusion  in  the  British  b»p|f«.  British 
Inhor   defeated   tha  naa   who  aaatrtbuted 
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in  labor  who  does  not  be- 

I  am  unalterably 

ncialimtlon  or  the  commu- 

of  our  Industry  or  busl- 

Dot  afraid  to  face  the  facts. 
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OCX   IKOTTSraiES 

must  know  our  indiutries. 
them.     We  must  analyze 
industry,  for  instance,  not  only 
standpoint  of  the  wage  earner,  but 
the  manager  and  the  stock- 
that  of   the   public.    We 
competitive  factors,  such  as 
unfair  competitors,  such 


a  yze 


o 


tliere 


mtiat  be  honest,  effective 
onapetltlve  tnxklng  Indus- 
■re  do  not  regulate  tt  fairly 
hla  great  Industry  Is  beaded 
iosa    and  let  tie  not 
that  thotaands  of 
tnltirs  depend  on- 
Induatry   for  the 
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Commission,  for   the  ICC, 
•late  regulatory  bodies.  «ra 
|ob  of  regulating  this  In- 
publia  interest  and  In  the 


tlirtr 


Interest  of  those  who  are  employed  In  tt  and 
thoM  Investors  who  put  up  the  capital  to 
finance  it.  If  this  lack  of  fair  regulation 
continues,  the  trucking  Indxjstry,  and  the 
railroads  as  well,  will  one  day  come  very  near 
the  deatructlon  of  their  capital  Inveetmenta. 

Today  we  regulate  all  forms  of  competitive 
Industry  under  o\ir  free-enterprlae  system 
when  they  reach  the  point  of  developokent 
that  requlrea  regulation  to  protect  both  the 
Industries  and  the  public  welfare. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  regulation  of 
business.  We  can  find  Instances  of  regula- 
tion as  far  back  In  history  as  the  reign  of 
King  John  tn  England  when  the  Government 
regulated  a  ferry-boat  operation  In  the  public 
Interest. 

tKXnJkTION  MtJST  BE  ErFECnVk 

Today,  in  America,  utility  and  tranaporta- 
tlon  companies  are  regulated;  rates  are  made, 
or  established,  or  denied  and  vacated  by 
Stale  and  Federal  bodies.  This  regulation 
miist  be  swift  and  certain;  tt  must  be  honest 
and  effective,  or  it  is  worthless.  In  our 
over-the-road  check  of  truck  drivers,  we  will 
develop  many  facts  which  relate  to  the  hon- 
esty and  effectiveness  of  t>oth  Federal  and 
State  regulation.  The  data  we  wUl  collect 
may  well  pro\e  of  Inestimable  value  to  the 
tndiifltry  from  which  so  many  of  our  mem- 
bers, directly  or  indirectly,  derive  their  living. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  tonight  another 
abtjse  that  Is  giving  cur  trucking  industry  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  is  working  to  the 
dlaadvantage  of  the  public  as  well.  I  refer 
to  the  practice  of  States  In  setting  up  artifi- 
cial barriers  which  Interfere  with  the  free 
flow  of  interstate  commerce  over  the  high- 
ways. In  some  Instances,  States  have  created 
regulations  limiting  the  weights,  size,  length 
and  efllctency  of  trucks,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  industry  and  the  public. 

In  many  instances  these  regulations  differ 
from  State  to  State,  with  the  result  that 
operators  who  haul  freight  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  who  thereby  serve  the  public 
Interest,  are  often  forced  to  unload  their 
vehicles  partially  at  certain  state  lines.  All 
this  adds  to  the  expense  of  transportation 
which  the  consiuner  must  bear  in  the  end. 
It  does  not  in  any  sense  serve  the  public 
Interest.  Such  regulation  tends  to  destroy 
the  industry,  or  to  prevent  It  from  rendering 
the  type  of  service  to  which  the  public  is 
entitled  and  which  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect. 

ABtrSZS    KEZD  COBaBCTIKO 

That  abuse  must  be  corrected;  that  type 
of  Interference  with  interstate  commerce 
must  stop.  We  know  full  well  that  this 
business  of  erecting  barriers  at  state  bound- 
aries to  hamper  the  trucking  industry  has 
been  influenced  by  the  railroads  and  others. 
Such  strategy  by  the  competitors  of  the 
trucking  Industry  is  like  using  the  technique 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  the  Hobbs  Act — 
unfair  legislative  action  against  the  trucking 
Industry  to  bring  about  its  destruction 
through  Increased  costs  to  the  consuming 
public,  both  individuals  and  industries. 

COMMON  cAaam  u  takcet 

We  know  that  there  are  thotisands  of 
fanners  who  own  trucks  and  who  haul  their 
own  merchandise  to  the  market.  We  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  this.  The  farmers 
have  s  right  to  do  this  without  the  slightest 
interference  from  any  man  or  orgaalaatlon. 
Tet,  when  the  farmer  has  oompletad  tola 
haul  to  the  dty  market,  if  be  attempts  to 
haul  goods  back  to  other  farmers  or  mer- 
chants  in  hu  area,  he  Is  no  longer  engaged 
in  the  necessary  work  of  running  a  farm. 
Be  becomes  a  eoBMaoa  carrier  by  motortruck 
and.  ss  such,  he  should  be,  and  he  must 
eventually  be  subject  to  Jtist  as  sUict  and 
effectlva  regulation  as  other  cooiBKni  carrirra 
wtu>  do  not  happen  to  operate  farms.  For, 
U  the  farmer  la  permitted  thtia  to  operata 
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as  a  comnkon  carrier,  without  regulation,  he 
will  Injure  the  transportation  system  upon 
which  millions  depend.  He  must  also  be 
subject  to  the  same  safety  regulations  In  the 
operation  of  his  eqtilpment  to  protect  the 
public  on  the  highways. 

So,  we  are  making  an  over-the-road  ^leck, 
from  coast  to  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining facts  from  which  we  can  analyze  our 
Industry.  In  thia  way  we  will  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  at  our  In- 
dustry— selfishly,  if  you  will — so  that  we  may 
receive  from  that  Industry  a  fair  share  of  the 
proaperlty  which  it  earns.  We  cannot  re- 
ceive any  ratum  if  otu  industry  la  bankrupt. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  fear  of  contra- 
diction when  I  say  to  you  that,  from  this 
over-the-rood  checking  campaign  we  will  be 
able  to  point  out  accurately  not  one, 
but  thousands  of  violations  of  the  rules  and 
ragolatlons  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mWalnii  and  of  the  various  State  commis- 
sions, which  have  been  set  up  so  that  otir 
free-enterprise  system  can  ftmctlon  In  fair- 
ness to  all  concerned.  These  violatloiks  exist 
becatise  Inefficient,  or  lns\ifQclently  financed 
oommlastons.  are  not  functioning  at  all. 

iMuuezti  KtTST  ntoapza 

Of  course  I  am  Intareatad  in  the  prosperity 
of  industry.  I  know  that  It  has  often  been 
aald  that  Beck  la  In  colltislon  with  employ- 
ers to  pyranUd  prices  in  contradiction  to  tha 
public  Interest.  Let  tis  analyse  such  state- 
manu  and  saa  their  abeoltsta  fallacy.  Let  \i» 
take  Minneapolis,  aa  an  inatanea.  Would  it 
be  intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  the  team- 
sters in  Minneapolis  to  enter  into  collusive 
agreements  for  the  purpose  of  pyramiding 
prices  in  the  laundry  industry,  where  we  have 
perhaps  400  men  employees,  while  we  have 
31.000  men  and  women  in  the  teamster  or- 
ganization who  must  purchase  the  service 
rendered  by  the  laundries?    What  a  fallacy! 

ALL  ma  TO  paorrr 

Yes,  we  are  Interested  in  the  laundry  indtis- 
try  making  a  profit.  We  are  interested  in 
the  farmer  making  a  profit,  and  in  the  dairy- 
men earning  profits,  and  in  the  manufac- 
turers making  a  fair  return  on  their  invested 
capital,  because  if  they  do  not  make  profits 
dur  system  of  free  enterprise  will  crash.  If 
ws  lend  encouragement  and  vision  and  un- 
derstanding to  those  who  understand  the 
Inner  workings  of  the  Industries  which  give 
us  our  employment,  and  if  we  sit  down  with 
management  in  an  effort  to  find  ways  to  make 
our  industries  more  profitable;  if  our  secre- 
taries and  business  agents  and  shop  stewards 
are  trying  honestly  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction schedules,  we  know  tha*^  out  of  that 
Increased  production  will  fiow  greater  pros- 
perity. By  reason  of  it  there  will  be  lower 
prices  to  the  consumers,  which  vrill  cause 
demand  to  increase  and  thereby  bring  alx>ut 
industrial  expazksion,  greater  consumption, 
and  even  greater  employment.  That  is  the 
kind  of  labor  relations  I  wish  to  visualize 
in  this  country,  and  to  give  added  impetua. 
[Applause.] 

Some  Irresponsible  columnists,  men  who 
have  motives  other  than  the  devefopment  at 
our  country  and  our  industries  by  finding 
happy  solutions  for  the  problema  of  labor 
and  capital,  acctise  the  men  of  labor  ol  being 
racketeers.  I  bow  my  head  In  humble  and 
sincere  apology  to  both  industry  and  the 
general  public:  I  admit  there  have  been  men 
ol  labor  who  forgot  their  tniat,  who  were 
faithlaaa.  and  who 


Tet.  othara.  too.  hare  forgotten  their  trust. 
There  waa  a  man  in  labor  a  few  yean  ago  who 
went  up  the  river  In  New  Tork  for  racketeer- 
ing, but  right  acrosa  the  hall  from  hla  cell  was 
the  former  praaldent  of  tha  Maw  Tork  Stock 
Kxchanga.  who  alao  had  forgotten  his  tnist. 
There  have  even  been  men  who  wore  tha 
frock  of  the  church,  who  had  dadlMtad  their 


lives  to  Christ,  who  were  false  to  their  sacred 
TOWS  aad  vrtio  forgot  the  Ideals  which  should 
actuate  all  honest  men. 

Let  me  say  In  concluding  my  remarks  on 
this  subject:  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Prisons  and  Paroles  Board 
of  the  State  of  Waahlngton  for  about  14 
months.  I  had  to  go  over  to  the  city  of 
Walla  Walla  and  sit  aa  a  board  member  to 
pass  upon  the  applications  for  paroles  and 
to  recommend  clemency  to  the  Governor  In 
cases  where  our  consciences  dictated  that  cer- 
tain men  and  wcanen  should  again  be  given 
their  freedom.  I  make  this  statement,  and 
I  have  repeated  It  before  Botary  Clubs  and 
chankbers  of  ooounerce  in  numy  cities:  dtuing 
the  time  I  was  on  the  prisons  and  parolee 
board  we  had  more  bankers  In  that  institu- 
tion than  we  ever  had  labor  leaders  In  tha 
entire  history  of  the  school  on  the  hllL 
I  Applause.  I 

I  do  not  condenm  all  bankers,  however, 
because  there  have  been  men  of  that  pro- 
fession who  transgressed  the  law  and  who 
committed  overt  acts  against  the  welfare  of 
the  public,  and  thereby  ended  up  In  the 
penitentiary  at  Walla  Walla.  Wash.  Bank- 
ing la  an  honorable  profaaalon  irtkoaa  mem- 
bers perform  a  useful  aad  aaeeaaary  taak  In 
the  worklaga  of  our  complicated  economy. 
Many  bankers  are  my  warm  friends.  Nor 
ahould  the  public  condemn  mil  labor,  and  all 
labor  leaders,  because  a  few  went  wrong. 


waa  wviatMtiTi 

I  waa  mtich  amtiscd  some  time  after  I  bad 
related  my  experlenca  aa  a  member  of  tbe 
Waahlngton  State  Prlaons  and  Paroles  Board 
when,  ae  X  was  about  to  address  the  North- 
west Progress  Conference — I  had  been  Invited 
by  the  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Poet-IntelU- 
gencer.  who  was  serving  as  chairman  that 
year — when  a  man  who  identified  himself 
as  the  i>resldent  of  a  Seattle  bank,  said  to 
me: 

"Mr.  Beck,  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  that  you 
are  going  to  mention  that  Walla  Walla  Inci- 
dent again.  If  you  do.  I  wlah  you  woiild 
emphasize  one  thing.  Please  state  that  they 
were  not  commercial  bankers;  they  were  In- 
vcatment   bankers."   [Laughter.] 

Therefore  in  my  desire  to  be  fair  I  said, 
when  I  related  the  Incident,  that  they  were 
Investment  bankers.  I  hope  that  my  good 
friends  In  the  banking  profession,  and  I  have 
many  of  them,  will  find  some  consolation  In 
.bat  charitable  expression  of  mine — they 
were  Investment  bankers.     | laughter.] 

We  in  free  America  are  today  facing  a  seri- 
ous problem.  It  is  one  that  we  must  deal 
with  directly  and  positively.  We  dare  not 
temporize  with  it.  We  must  not  attempt  ap- 
peasement. I  speak  of  the  Infiltration  of 
communism  and  of  the  acts  of  those  who  are 
not  true  Americans.  We  must  eradicate  them 
from  our  society  before  they  find  the  means 
to  destroy  tbe  freedom  and  the  liberty  which 
they  now  abuse.  lApplatise.]  I  do  not  care 
where  we  find  them,  whether  it  be  in  the 
labor  ""*«»"  or  In  the  teaching  facultiaa  of 
our  tmlveralties — we  must  throw  them  out. 
I  Applause]  I  had  the  privilege  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Washington  not  long  ago  to  help  in  doing 
just  that.    jApptaMe] 


wo 


roa  coMMuwiaia 


I  hope  that  otir  action  will  be  cmtilated  la 
every  untvanlty  and  In  every  school  In  tha 
Katloo.  I  say  to  you  that  we  did  not  Inter- 
fare  with  aradamtr  Iraadom  la  tha  altghteat 
dcgraa.  We  ara  not.  bowaear,  going  to  give 
thoae  who  taach  doctnnaa  eootnry  to  true 
AaMrtaantam  tha  right  to  aatar  oar  pubUe 
fonona.  atthar  In  tobor  or  IB 
to  enuncute  a  phtlosopby  that  ii 
as  a  tool  to  tmdermlne  our  CkwwBBMBt  aad 
lu  free  Instltutiooa.  If  we  fall  to  rid  otir- 
selves  of  these  disloyal  peopla.  than  we  are 
not  entitled  to  ba  raoognlasd  aa  tpoBaan  at 
good  dtlacnahlp.    (Applauaa.) 


I  am  In  favor  of  taking  the  Initiative  and 
putting  the  Communists  en  the  defensive. 
Let  us  turn  the  spotlight  of  publicity  upoa 
these  people.  Let  us  know  who  they  are.  and 
where  they  are  rpresding  their  polaon,  and 
let's  stop  coddling  them. 

SEZK  TO  UirOKaMIirK  LABoa 

Communists  come  Into  our  labor  organi- 
zations, and  into  other  groupa  (^  our  society. 
not  to  promote  and  obtain  better  wagea. 
hours  of  toil,  and  conditions  of  employment. 
They  are  not  honestly  interested  in  improv- 
ing American  living  standards.  They  coma 
In  to  destroy,  to  breed  dissension,  to  creata 
turmoil,  and  mistinderstanding.  The  phi- 
loeophy  which  they  advocate  is  not  Intended 
to  build  better  relationships,  or  to  advance 
the  Interests  of  labor  and  capital  in  our  free 
enterprise  system — their  known  objective— 
about  which  they  boast  openly  in  their  Rtis- 
sian  press,  is  to  tear  down  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  our  Govemnkent  and  our  economy 
and  to  replace  it  with  a  commimistic  dic- 
tatorship. I  say  that  Is  their  known  objec- 
tive. There  can  be  no  possible  room  for 
doubt  about  It.  Since  we  know  this  to  ba 
true,  how,  In  the  nanoe  of  the  Almighty,  can 
we  ezcuae  oivselves  as  Americans  if  we  sit 
supinely  and  tolerate  them?  We  will  not 
tolerate  them  inside  the  teamsters  union. 
Where  and  when  we  find  them,  we  throw 
them  out,  and  if  the  door  doss  not  happen 
to  ba  open  at  the  tlnke.  they  go  through  U 
anjrway.     (Applause.] 

I  would  tkot  deny  to  any  man  or  woman 
the  right  to  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
or  a  raemt>er  of  any  other  political  party,  but 
the  Communists  do  not  constitute  a  political 
party  in  the  meaning  of  that  term  in  Atn^- 
lea.  for  they  are  not  committed  to  serve  the 
Interests  and  welfare  of  our  country;  vhey 
are  agents  of  an  alien  iwwer  which  Is  the 
antithesis  of  America.  They  get  their 
orders  from  that  foreign  power  and  they  are 
traitors  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
(Applause]  They  wtU  destroy  religion  and 
the  church,  tf  they  can,  because  they  see  In 
It  a  great  enemy  of  communism. 

ws  AEX  xrttmD  against  TUArroas 

Many  of  us  had  to  fight  otir  way  up.  We 
came  from  poor  families.  A  great  many  ol 
you  'vho  are  before  me  tonight,  toiled  and 
fought  jour  aray  to  the  economic  positions 
you  now  hold.  If  you  did  not,  probably  your 
fathers  did  it  for  you  and  you  carried  on, 
Tbe  men  and  women  who  founded  this  Na- 
tion stiSered  dtre  privations  so  that  their 
children  could  build  the  great  Industrial 
structure  of  America.  They  hewed  a  nation 
out  cf  the  fcwests  and  the  mines  and  plowed 
It  out  of  the  fertile  plains.  I  may  disagree 
with  thousands  of  businessmen,  and  labor  in 
America  may  disagree  most  heartily  with 
many  leaders  of  Industry  upon  the  field  ol 
economics,  but  we  have  one  broad,  conusoa 
ground — we  love  our  country  and  we  will 
fight  for  it.  We  will  join  our  hands  and  we 
will  im^ite  otir  forces  to  hurl  back  the  Com- 
munists. 

We  will  never  tolerate  the  teaching  to  our 
children  the  falsehoods  of  communism,  or 
the  philosophy  which  finds  no  room  for  God 
and  religion.  8o  long  as  we  live  m  the  full 
oaaAdaaea  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme 
BalBg  who  guides  our  destlnlaa.  we  wUl  never 
accept  the  apostles  of  athaHni.  When  we 
place  oar  hand  oo  the  Holy  BIMa  and  awear 
to  tell  tfea  tevth,  aar  eonscieneaa  do  not  per- 
mit aa  to  apaak  falaaly.  I  repeat.  wb«n  thia 
very  Maai  la  oaM  aalda.  our  civilization  wUI 
tottar  on  Its  foaMMtena. 

Tha  Bkoat  itaperttmt  thing  In  oar  acoaoailc 
life  la  to  protaat  aad  to  praaarva  our  fraa 
way.  and  to  buUd  good  ralatlaaa 
labor  and  capital. 

Oh.  yes;  we  wUI  mafea  liitskM  aloag  tha 
way.  The  men  and  wootaa  of  tabor  are  not 
Immtine  to  error,  nor  are  the  men  azkd  women 
ol  capltaL     Mor  ara  those  who  spaak  for  ua 
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flto  or  pracT— ■  W«  must  eon— cwto  our. 
•■Itm  to  tb«  •ttataflMnt  at  an  rrtn  b«tt«r 
fre»  Amerkra:  we  inu»t  d««troy  *l\  ouuid* 
tnflucncM  and  lnt«r««ti  thit  would  lnt«rfer« 
with  our  forward  procreas.  ind.  by  coop«ni- 
tlT*  Bfreeuient  between  labor  and  capital. 
■olv*  our  problems  together. 

Ifay  our  labor  orguilHitlons  In  Ifinne- 
apolls.  and  the  labor  mu^emopt  of  the  entire 
United  States,  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  capital.  Let  us  set  our  feet  firmly 
tipcn  the  one  pathway  which  we  can  fcrflow 
tofatHcr  and  thereby  protect  and  advance 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  to  fhier  atUlnmenta 
In  the  years  to  come,  thus  ytumt  irtog  for 
generations  yet  unbcm  the  preekma  rights 
and  liberties  which  so  many  generations,  long 
since  foTfTrtten.  struggled  so  co\irageoiisly  to 
win  for  us.    I  thank  you.     f  Applause.] 
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or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WI5HI1IWMI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  lOBPBBBENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  AprU  28.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Columbia  River  crosses  international  as 
well  as  State  boundaries,  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  will  stand  to  benefit 
along  with  the  United  States  from  a 
full  development  of  Columbia  Basin  re- 
sources. The  CVA  bill.  H.  R.  4268.  which 
I  have  Introduced  recofnl«s  the  joint 
Interest  of  the  two  neighboring  Natiomi 
by  declaring : 

The  cooperation  of  the  Dominion  of 
Cav^**  and  iu  Prorlnces  and  other  political 
■  iilMllflalnns  shall  be  aougbt  to  the  end  that 
Um  developaaait  and  uuusanatjuii  of  the 
nattval  leaourcaa  of  tha  raglaa  and  adjacent 
area  In  Canada  may  t>e  profserly  Integrated. 

Recently  I  rec'.'ived  a  very  kind  letter 
frcm  the  Honorable  H.  W.  Berridge, 
Member  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
for  Kooienay  Wett.  mdortng  a 
he  made  in  the  Boon  of  Oom- 
mofu  on  the  Canadian  Portion  of  the 
Columbia  River  Baain.  lu  Resourcce  and 
Development.  Because  Mr.  Herrtdse 
presents  extremely  important  informa- 
tkm  which  bears  upon  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  Congress.  I  incttide  his  letter 
and  portions  of  hia  speech  as  part  of 
iheae  remarks: 

—  Bopaa  or  Commoits, 

Ottawu,  Aprn  $,  1U9. 
Hon.  HtMSK  B  MrrcMKLL. 

Momse   of    RrprrKnftifftt. 
Wmthtngton,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb  Mrrrnnxr    Aa  a  Canadian  Mem* 
bar  ai  ParUamettt  representing  U»e  oooaUtu- 
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H.  W.  HnuuDcc. 
Jfetnber  of  Parlitknent  for  Kootenay  West. 
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national 
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ON    THS    CANADIAN    POBTION 

aivES  BASIN,  rrs  aasouacis 


House   of   Commons   on 
21  and  22.  1949) 

to  deal   briefly  with   a 
of  the  basin,  I  should 
basin,  and  I  will  give  the 
which  is  as  follows: 
River  Basin  is  situated  In 
the   Pacific   slope   of    the 
Continent  where   its  river 
one  of  the  large  Interna- 
shared  by  Canada  and  the 
It    Includes    approximately 
between  north  latitudes 
and  west  longitudes   110 
Of   this  vast  area,   some 
form  the  southeast  por- 
of  British  Coivunbia  in 
219,300  square  miles   in 
Include    almost    all    of 
part  oi  Oregon  and  Wash- 
^ntana  and  relatively  small 
Wyoming,    northwestern 
Nevada.    The  greatest 
.  from  western  Wyoming 
Is  728  miles,  and  its 
from   its   most   northerly 
Columbia,  to   Its  southern 
Nevada,  Is  818  miles." 
Is  capable  of  great  develop- 
section  of  this  huge 
which  I  am  going  to  speak 
I  ag,  can  be  best  described  as 
Junction  of  the  Alberta  and 
boundaries  with  the  inter- 
proceeding     northwest 
the  Rocky  Mountain  slope 
of  the  Canoe  River  which 
>lg   bend   of   the  Columbia, 
southwest    and    follows    the 
between  the  Columbia  Divide 
in  Divide  for  possibly  some 
^est  side  of  the  Arrow  Lakes, 
speaking,  proceeds  south- 
intematkmal  boundary  at  a 
Princeton. 

great   tributaries   of   the 
which  are  of  major  concern 
'  liey  are  the  Okanagan,  the 
d  Oreille  and  the  Kettle, 
character  of  the  basin  is 
ihe  course  of  the  Columbia. 
Oreille  Rivers,  and  is  fur- 
by  the  Plat  Head,  C^an- 
and   numerous   smaller 
the  International  border 
their  way  to  the  Coivunbia 
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resources  of  the  basin  I  will 

briefly.    I  may  say  that  ray 

on  Pederal  Government  re- 

goremment   reports,    and 

various  organizations  and 
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Oe.  on  Um  Iowmt  ponUni  ot  tha  Koounar 
BIrar  vtMra  thay  bavt  an  tnstaUad  capacity 
at  the  present  time  of  aft8,000  kliowatu. 
The  dlilerence  between  the  366,000  and  460.- 
000  kilowatts  is  found  in  some  insullatlona 
on  the  Elk  River  and  on  various  smaller 
streams  throughout  the  bssin.  The  esti- 
mated toul  that  can  be  developed  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Columbia  beyond  the  big 
bend  at  Revelstoke  and  to  the  international 
boundary  is  2,900,000  kilowatu.  This  amount 
can  be  developed  with  control  and  regulation. 
The  estimated  potential  development  of  elec- 
trical energy  in  the  whole  of  the  Canadian 
portion  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  is  about 
4.000.000  kilowatts.  Therefore  you  can  see 
the  great  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
power,  and  the  opportunity  to  apply  that 
power  to  vast  and  undeveloped  natural  re- 
sources. 

At  the  present  time  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  basin  are  extensive,  although 
they  are  capable  of  immense  development. 
There  is  a  total  of  305,400  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. Of  that  number  75.500  acres  are 
irrigated.  An  additional  395.000  acres  are  in 
use  as  open  grazing  land.  The  value  of  the 
8,000  farms  in  the  tmsln,  with  the  land, 
buildings  and  improvements,  is  over  $60,- 
000,000.  The  present  annual  production  of 
fruit,  dairy  products,  grain,  livestock,  poultry, 
seeds,  hay.  honey,  and  other  farm  produce, 
is  about  $35,000,000.  There  are  still  many 
thousands  of  acres  to  be  Irrigated,  many 
thousands  of  acres  to  be  cleared,  and  many 
thousands  of  acres  to  be  drained. 

Turning  to  forest  resotirces,  13  percent  of 
the  productive  forest  land  In  British  Colum- 
bia is  In  the  Canadian  portion  cf  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin.  It  is  estimated  there  are 
22,000.000.^00  board  feet  of  ttmt>er  within  the 
basin,  of  which  amount  14,000,000,000  board 
leet  are  classified  as  accessible.  That  amount 
is  being  Increased  from  year  to  year  with  the 
development  of  bigger  logging  equipment, 
and  cheaper  methods  of  building  roads  and 
developing  communications.  For  some  years 
the  annual  lumber  cut  has  been  over 
300.000,000  board  feet  per  year.  In  addition 
to  that  there  is  an  enormotis  quantity  of 
cedar  poles,  piling,  ties,  mine  timber,  mine 
props,  shingle  bolts,  fuel  wood,  and  Christmas 
trees  shipped  out  of  the  basin  annually. 

At  this  point  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  one  of  the  largest  stands,  and  poss;bly 
the  last  large  stand,  of  cedar  poles  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  Canadian  portion  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  Tests  by  the  forest  products  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington have  proven  that  the  cedar  poles 
shipped  out  of  the  basin  have  the  highest 
tensile  strength  of  any  poles  shipped  from 
Canada.  That  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
trees  grow  In  a  higher  climate  with  some- 
what slower  growth,  and  under  mountainous 
conditions. 

With  respect  to  mineral  resources,  mining 
within  the  Columbia  River  Basin  portion  of 
British  Columbia  has  been  a  major  industry 
for  the  past  50  years  until  now  the  average 
annual  production  of  gold,  sliver,  ccpper. 
lead,  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth,  coal,  and  by- 
products of  those  minerals  is  well  over  tlOO,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  largest  nonferrous 
smelter  In  the  British  Commonwealth  Is  oper- 
ated at  Trail  by  the  Consolidated  Mining  U 
Smelting  Co.,  which  also  cprrates  vast  ferti- 
lizer and  chemical  plants. 
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The  bavin  auppUai  marratous  raereationai 
resource*  and  opportuflltUw.  Outdoor  rt«c> 
laatlonal  faeUltUt  In  tba  Columbia  River 
Basin  offer  the  largest  range  of  sporu  to  sat' 
Isfy  the  most  particular  as  to  climate,  scen- 
ery, altitude,  trai^portatlon,  and  accommo- 
dations. There  is  no  comparable  region  in 
Canada  that  offers  such  opportunities  for 
aquatic  sports,  hunting,  fishing,  camping, 
mountain  climbing,  and  skiing.  With  ref* 
erence  to  skiing,  I  want  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  two  particularly  fine 
community  developments  within  that  t>asln. 
The  first  and  oldest  Is  the  ski  Jump  at  Revel- 
stoke on  Revelstoke  Motintaln  which  Is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  community  effort  on 
the  part  of  tfie  people  of  Revelstoke  who  were 
interested  in  the  sport  and  Interested  in  the 
yoimg  people  of  that  district.  Many  of  the 
world's  champions  have  Jumped  on  that  hill, 
and  many  world  records  ha%e  been  made  as 
a  result  of  the  development  of  that  hill  in 
Revelstoke.  Then  we  have  a  later  develop- 
ment within  the  last  2  or  3  years  on  Red 
Mountain  at  Rossland  where  they  have  one 
of  the  finest  ski  lifts  in  Canada,  constructed 
at  a  very  considerable  cost.  There  are  ex- 
cellent hills,  an  excellent  lodge,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  for  excellent  ski- 
ing facilities,  opportimlties  for  international 
and  Intervarslty  tournaments,  and  so  on. 
The  ski  lift  has  been  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  community  effort  of  the  people  of 
Rossland  and  the  people  of  Trail,  with  excel- 
lent coopwration  from  the  Consolidated  Min- 
ing &  Smelting  Co. 

With  reference  to  navigation  resotirces,  we 
have  the  Columbia  River,  of  which  the  Ar- 
row Lakes  are  an  extension.  You  can  travel 
from  Grand  Coulee  to  Revelstoke,  a  distance 
of  over  300  miles.  Year  by  year  Increasing 
numbers  of  American  sportsmen  and  Ameri- 
can fishermen  seek  the  pleasure  of  new 
scenes  and  come  up  from  Grand  Coulee  In 
their  launches.  Last  summer  they  stopped 
on  our  beach  and  on  the  beaches  of  neigh- 
bors of  mine,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  them- 
selves. Increasing  numbers  are  making  the 
trip  as  far  north  as  Revelstoke.  Then  we 
have  the  steamer  service  of  the  C.  P.  R.  on 
the  Arrow  Lakes,  passenger  and  freight,  and 
the  same  on  the  Kootenay  Lakes.  We  have 
barge  service  on  the  Okanagan  by  the  C.  N.  R. 
and  C.  P.  R.,  and  service  also  on  the  Slocan 
Xjakes. 

We  know  this  great  basin  extending  Into 
Canada  from  the  United  States  can  be  de- 
veloped to  Its  fullest  extent  only  tiirough  co- 
operation between  these  two  countries.  Be- 
fore adjourning  the  debate  for  this  evening 
I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  at  this  point 
by  quoting  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries,  appointed  in  1943  and  1944.  to 
study  the  possibility  of  developing  the 
American  portion  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  This  is  what  the  report  had  to  say. 
in  part: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  resources  the 
Columbia  is  the  mightiest  stream  on  the 
North  American  continent:  Its  potential  al- 
most beyond  comprehension,  for  nature  in 
one  of  her  philanthropic  moods  fashioned  the 
land  with  such  perfection  as  is  nowhere  else 
known." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue  my  saga  of  the 
Canadian  portion  of  the  Columbia  River 
BMtn.  may  I  point  out  that  internaUonal 
problems  respecting  waters  tised  within  the 
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my  time  is  UmHed  I  iImU  M«t  U»  Uave  that 
for  anoibar  oaeaaloa.  Artiele  IX  of  the 
boundary  watara  traaly  of  lOOQ  proridM  for 
tbe  founding  of  the  Intamational  Jolat  com- 
mission, to  be  composed  of  Canadian  and 
American  representatives.  That  treaty  was 
signed,  and  the  commission  came  into  t>elng 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
United  tates,  and  under  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  who  waa  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada. 

I  lielleve  most  honorable  members  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  International  Joint 
commission  is  a  venture  that  has  Ixime  good 
fruit,  and  has  stood  as  a  lesson  to  the  world 
In  common  sense  and  good  will  between 
nations.  The  International  Joint  commission 
established  Its  procedure  on  February  2.  1912. 
As  a  result  of  that  it  is  now  composed  of  three 
Canadians  and  three  Americans,  with  a  chair- 
man acting  for  each  section.  The  respective 
chairmen  take  the  clialr  when  the  commis- 
sion sits  in  the  United  States  or  In  Canada. 

Tbe  Canadian  members  at  the  present  time 
are  the  Honorable  Allison  Glen  and  the  Hon- 
orable George  Spence.  There  is  at  present 
one  vacancy.  The  commission  has  conducted 
many  Investigations  and  I  have  read  with 
griat  Interest  many  of  its  findings.  I  at- 
tended several  of  its  hearings  and  am  much 
Impressed  with  the  work  it  has  done. 

In  1941  the  United  States  authorities  ap- 
plied for  approval  of  certain  levels  of  water 
that  were  going  to  l>e  occasioned  by  the 
building  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  That 
was  after  the  dam  was  built,  and  I  intend 
to  have  something  more  to  say  alx)ut  that 
on  a  later  occasion.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada in  1944  agreed  upon  a  reference  to  the 
commission  with  regard  to  the  Columbia 
River.  The  Prime  Minister  of  this  country 
tabled  that  reference  In  this  House  on 
March  9.  1944.  I  shoxild  like  to  quote  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  reference  because  it 
deals  in  brief  with  the  Instructions  to  the 
commission  with  respect  to  the  Columbia 
Basin  investigation.    That  paragraph  reads: 

"In  order  to  determine  whether  a  greater 
use  than  is  now  t>eiug  made  of  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia  River  system  would  be 
feasible  and  advantageous,  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  agreed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  tlie  International  Joint 
Commission  for  Investigation  and  report 
pursuant  to  article  IX  of  the  convention 
concerning  boimdary  waters  »>etween  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  signed  January 
11.  1909." 

Later  the  same  day  the  Prime  Minister 
made  a  statement  concerning  this  reference 
to  the  Commission,  which  was  a  most  Im- 
portant reference  insofar  as  the  people  of 
the  southeastern  Interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia are  concerned.    The  Prime  Minister  said : 

"The  report  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  will  not  be  binding  on  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned,  but  It  la  likely  that  the 
invratigations  of  the  Commission  will  result 
In  suggestions  and  recommendatlcms  which 
will  be  carried  Into  effect  by  Joint  actlcm 
of  th?  two  Governments." 

Pursuant  to  tliat  reference  the  interna- 
tional OoltunMa  River  Engineering  Board  was 
appointed,  compoaed  of  four  members,  two 
of  wiKvn  represent  Canada.    The  Canadian 
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I  understatul  that  tbe  estimated  cost  ot 
this  survey  to  Canada  will  be  approximately 
$700,000.  The  entire  investigation  will  dis- 
close the  water-power  resources  which  in  that 
part  of  the  country  are  not  now  t>elng  uti- 
lized because  of  a  lack  of  effective  control 
and  agreement.  After  the  investigation  is 
completed  it  is  hoped  that  public  hearings 
will  lie  held  at  various  points  throughout 
the  area  particularly  concerned,  so  that  the 
points  of  view  of  the  people  and  of  all  Inter- 
ests can  be  heard.  I  may  say  for  your  infor- 
mation that  public  hearings  were  held  in 
various  parts  of  Canada  prior  to  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  tehcnical  inveetlga- 
tlon  In  connection  with  the  St.  Lawrenoa 
waterway.  Recently  I  read  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  press  of  pro- 
posals which  had  been  made  in  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  building  of  a  crib 
dam  on  the  Arrow  Lakes  for  the  storage  of 
water.  We  all  know  that  these  are  <mly 
suggestions  or  proposals  but  many  people 
In  my  constituency  and  In  the  adjolnliig 
constituency  are  confused  because  they  think 
that  something  is  going  to  develop  imme- 
diately as  a  result  of  these  suggestions.  Wa 
all  know  that  notlilng  will  be  done  until  the 
Joint  International  commission  has  reported, 
and  that  anything  done  then  will  be  the 
result  of  Joint  action  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
the  CorrcaissiowAL  Rrcoan  which  contains  a 
resolution  presented  to  Congress  on  January 
24  by  SenatOT  Mitchell.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  my  time  Is  running  out  I  should  like 
to  place  this  resolution  on  Hansard  for  the 
Infarmation  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DBPcmr  Spzakol  Is  that  agreeable  to 
the  House? 

Some  HoNoaABLS  Mnmras.  Agreed. 

Mr.  HzsaiDCK.  It  is  from  the  Columbia 
Basin  Commission  on  the  United  States  side 
of  the  line  and  reads: 

"Resolved  by  the  Columbia  Basin  Commla- 
slon  that  it  hereby  requests  the  International 
Joint  Commission  to  direct  Its  international 
board  of  engineers  to  give  priority  to  studies 
and  report  on  the  storage  of  water  in  Arrow 
Lakes.  British  Columbia,  so  that  the  commis- 
sion may  decide  the  amount  of  storage  it 
will  approve  there,  and  if  such  report  be 
favorable,  that  the  Bc«inevllle  Power  Admin- 
istration and  the  United  States,  and  tba 
proper  governmental  agency  of  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Canada,  then  proceed  to  nego- 
tiate for  an  agreement  or  agreements  lor 
building  a  storage  dam  at  the  outlet  of  Arrow 
Lakes  to  Impound  5.000,000  to  7.008UQ0O  acre- 
feet  of  water,  whereby  British  ColanMa  wOI 
receive  an  estimated  annual  revenue  of 
$2,500,000  to  $3,500,000  and  the  power  planU 
at  Grand  Coitlee  Dam  and  Bonneville  will  lie 
enabled  to  produce  an  additional  500,000  to 
700,000  kilowatts  of  prime  power  during  tbe 
winter  months,  so  that  said  dam  may  be  buUt 
at  as  early  a  date  as  feasible,  possibly  by  tba 
winter  of  1951-52;  and  be  it  further  resolved, 
that  the  commission  urge  tbe  State  legMa- 
ture.  the  Members  of  Congreaa  from  Waab- 
ington.  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Montana,  the 
Govemora  of  aaid  Statca,  and  tba  President 
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of  the  United  SUtes.  to  Join  In  the  above  re- 
^■BBt  to  the  American  members  of  the  Inter- 
■rttnnnl  Joint  Commission  and  tl»e  Premier 
or  British  Columbia  and  the  Prlae  Minister 
Of  CsiMUU  to  Join  In  the  above  request  to 
the  Canadian  members  of  the  International 
Joint  CoramlMlon  In  the  hop*  that  the 
threatened  electrical  catasUophc  to  the  Pa- 
dfle  Northweat  during  the  next  5  years  may 
b*  aveitad.  and  that,  instead,  both  the  United 
SIMM  and  Canada  may  have  Increased  de- 
vrtopment  and  prosperity  and  a  stronger  na- 
tlcmal  defense." 

This  resolution  Indicates  the  Interest  taken 
by  Americans  In  the  proposed  developments 
In  Canada. 

I  have  three  or  four  suggestions  to  make 
bafora  eonelvdlng  what  I  have  to  say  today. 
ICy  0rst  aimgastkm  Is  In  eoanectlon  with  the 
vacancy  that  exists  on  the  International  Joint 
commission.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  major  decisions  of  that  commission 
will  concern  the  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia, and  particularly  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  within  that  Province.  I  suggest  that 
th*>  present  vacancy  be  niled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  someone  resident  in  British  Colum- 
bia who  Is  conversant  with  the  opportuni- 
ties that  are  presented  In  the  development 
of  this  basin. 

My  second  suggestion  Is  that  consideration 
should  be  given  by  this  Government  to  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  In  the 
basin  \mder  public  ownership  In  cooperation 
with  the  government  of  British  Columbia.  I 
am  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
Canadian  Columbia  River  Basin  authority, 
and  In  support  of  that  proposal  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  the  minutes  of  a  committee 
of  Congress  which  sat  In  1933-34  to  consider 
this  question  and  which  reported  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  portion  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  as  follows: 

"We  believe  In  private  enterprise;  in  the 
expectancy  of  rewards  for  honest  endeavor, 
labor,  Initiative,  and  daring;  in  the  things 
that  have  made  America  great.  But  some 
things  are  too  big  for  private  enterprise,  and 
the  Columbia  River  Is  one  of  these." 

I  trxut  that  this  suggestion  will  receive 
serious  consideration.  A  most  favorable  sit- 
uation exlsU  with  regard  to  the  public  de- 
velopment of  the  main  stem  of  the  Coluim- 
bla  because  thet-e  Is  little  private  Interest 
tnveatinent  to  consider  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  potential  34)00.000 
horsepower. 

Up  to  date  all  the  proposals  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  water  storage  and 
power  have  come  from  the  United  SUtes  side 
of  the  line;  nothing  has  happened  so  far  as 
our  government  Is  concerned.  The  United 
States  are  leading  us  In  this  direction.  I  have 
in  my  band  tta«  Clirlstian  Science  Monitor 
lor  January  24,  1M9.  which  contains  this 
headline:  "Truman  orders  Columbia  Valley 
Autburtty  plans." 

That  Is  In  coniiectloc  with  the  United 
SUtes  side  of  the  line.  Parmer  organisa- 
tions sXKh  as  the  Graztge.  trade  unions,  and 
cooperative  societies  are  all  backing  the  ea- 
tablishment  of  a  Columbia  River  Authority, 
but  on  this  side  our  government  renxalns 
dormant.  I  should  like  to  quote  again  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February  14 
which  contains  the  following  report: 

•It  would  b«  extremely  4«gMAtlc  to  assert 
that  a  river  could  not  be  dfloped  except 
by  a  valley  suthority  modeled  after  TV  A. 
But  It  Is  Irrefutable  that,  despite  the  long 
years  of  effort  by  our  other  reeource  develop- 
,  and  conatructlon  agencies,  and  the 
3ns  of  doUara  of  expeudttures.  the  Ten- 
_  la  the  only  river  that  has  been  com- 

pletely harneeeed  and  contruUed  in  the  ia- 
Urests  of  the  people." 

I  am  quite  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  mem- 
bers of  all  parties  In  the  House  would  support 
public  ownership  and  public  development 
of  power  m  an  area  sQ^  as  this,  if  they 
appreciated  the  success  of  TV  A. 
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^    Is  that,  after  this  In- 

pleted,    the    question    of 

of    the    Columbia    River 

referred   to   the   standing 

foresU  and  waters  to 
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technical    details,   location. 
It  Is  the  primary  duty  of 
this  House  to  be  concerned 
of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
these  developments  are  car- 
greater  benefit,  and  to  their 


bla  River  BaslB.  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
advance  certain  suggestions.  I  trust  that 
many  Members  of  the  House,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  give  serious  considerations  to 
my  proposals.  In  my  opinion  a  solution 
cannot  be  found  to  our  problems  by  merely 
emphasizing  our  rights,  but  I  do  believe  that 
we  can  achieve  great  things  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  basin  if  all  the  Interests  con- 
cerned, Federal.  Provincial,  municipal,  cor- 
porate cooperative,  and  private,  are  willing 
to  accept  their  full  share  of  responsibility. 
What  an  opportunity  the  development  of 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  almost  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  Canadian  people,  of- 
fers for  the  democratic  meshing  of  all  these 
Interests. 

The  residents  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
do  not  Intend  to  be  silent  spectators  In  the 
coming  drama  of  development  but  under- 
standing and  active  members  of  the  cast 
playing  their  parts  with  purpose,  and  In  har- 
mony, to  the  benefit  of  aU,  and  to  the  benefit 
of  Canada. 
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u  jgestlon,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that 
]  Liver  Basin  la  rich  In  history 
p<  eslbUlties  for  the  taking  of 
d  )cumentary  film,  by  the  na- 
I  believe   if  democracy 
satisfactorily  people  must  be 
administration  of  their  own 
further  that  governments 
sl^uld  do  more  to  Inform  the 
development  of  the  country, 
and  scanty  newspajser  ar- 
ufflclent.     In  my  opinion  all 
authorities  should  cooperate  to 
concerning  Canac^a  In  such 
stimulate  Interest.  understand- 
In  national,   provincial,  re- 
developments.     I  think  that 
board  could  make  a  great 
toward  arousing  the  Interest  of 
country  by  undertaking  a 
covering  the  development 
River  Ba^ln      I  offer  that 
Ingestion  toward  offsetting  the 
and    communism    about 
people  In  Canada  are  concerned 
tecause  I  do  not  believe  thoee 
overcome  by  verbal  blasts  or 
about  them.     I  believe  they 
overcome  by  Interesting  the 
particularly  the  young  people  of 
the  cooperative  development 
of  the  Nation  by  Federal, 
municipal  governments. 
In  the  time  available  to 
House  some  Information  con- 
O^nadlan  portion  of  the  Oolum- 
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HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Apnl  27,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  Re- 
public In  its  issue  of  April  4,  1949. 

The  article  Is  a  comment  upon  the  fact 
that  although  the  big  drug  companies 
are  among  the  heaviest  contributors  to 
the  fight  on  President  Truman's  national 
health-insurance  program,  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  druggists  favors  the 
plan. 

DRUGCISTS  AKZ  DrvnOD 

President  Truman's  health  program  Is  a 
pill  that  the  American  drug  Industry  doesn't 
Intend  to  swallow.  Diligently  cooperating 
with  the  American  Medlc&l  Association,  the 
large  drug  firms  are  among  the  top  donors 
to  the  antl-publlc-medlclne  campaign. 

Contributions  by  26  drug  companies  to 
the  National  Physicians  Committee,  AMA 
ally,  totaled  more  than  $122,000  last  year. 
Upjohn.  Park-Davis,  and  Ell  Lilly  each  re- 
ported $15,000  donations  as  required  under 
the  Lobbying  Act.  Other  heavy  contributors 
Included  Hoffman-LaRoches.  Inc..  and  Amer- 
ican Cynamld.  $10,000;  P.exall.  Mead-John- 
son. Abbott  Laboratories.  Inc.,  $7,500  each; 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  Sharpe  *  Dohme.  $5,000 
each.  Johnson  h  Johnson.  Walgreen,  and 
14  other  drug  firms  reported  contrlbutlom 
of  from  $500  to  $4,000  apiece. 

This  year  even  greater  financial  assistance 
from  the  Industry  is  expected  by  the  private 
medical  lobby  in  view  of  the  growing  public 
approval  of  national  health  insurance.  The 
drug  Interests  were  warned  In  the  current 
issue  of  their  conservative  trade  Journal,  the 
American  Druggist,  which  published  two 
opinion  polls  fhowlng  that  when  the  facts 
of  the  Truman  health  program  are  known, 
the  people  favor  the  plan.  The  magaxlne's 
managing  editor.  Bernard  Zerbe.  polled  2,500 
druggists  throughout  the  country  and  found 
that  as  of  February.  10.8  percent  favored  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  as  compared  with 
S.4  percent  last  December.  Editor  2^rbe  had 
to  admit.  "The  more  the  retail  dugglst  knows 
about  the  Truman  proposal  for  national 
health  insurance,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
favor  It." 
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Another  poll,  appearing  In  the  same  Issue, 
reveals  that  two  out  of  three  opinion  leaders 
In  American  communities  favor  the  admin- 
istration plan.  Conducted  by  Maurice  Mer- 
mey.  public-relations  expert  for  several  large 
drug  firms,  the  poll  shows  that  of  the  1,500 
presidents  of  civil  organizations.  67  percent 
favor  national  health  Insurance.  Mermey 
remarked  ominously  that  the  67  percent 
"is.  indeed,  a  significant  flgtire.  for  It  fore- 
shadows the  possibility  of  broad  grass-roots 
support  for  the  Truman  program.  •  •  • 
Advocates  can  be  satisfied  with  their  score 
among  citizens'  organizations,  while  oppo- 
nents have  much  work  and  soul-searching 
ahead  as  regards  this  large  and  Important 
area  of  public  Interest." 

The  outcome  of  the  polls  was  so  alarming 
that  the  magazine  printed  a  separate  edi- 
torial calling  on  the  neighborhood  pharma- 
cists to  explain  socialized  medicine  and  Its 
dangers  to  their  customers  and  urging  phy- 
sicians and  pharmacists  to  l>ecome  politi- 
cal as  weU  as  professional  brothers  in  arms 
in  the  battle  to  preserve  private  medical 
practice. 

The  profits  of  the  drug  Interests  reached 
an  all-time  high  in  1948.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  dollar  volume 
for  retaU  drug  stores  was  $3,^3,000,000 — an 
enormous  gain  over  the  $1,562,000,000  In  1939. 
The  Industry  attributes  the  postwar  Increase 
to  the  widespread  lay  publicity  given  recent 
dramatic  developments  In  modem  therapeu- 
tics. Actually,  the  Industry  fears  that  the 
public  will  stop  buying  patent-medlclne 
home  remedies  when  good  medical  care  by 
competent  physicians  Is  avaUable.  The 
health  bill  now  pending  In  Congress  would 
limit  Government  payments  for  medicines  to 
prescrll>ed  drugs  which  are  unusually  ex- 
pensive. The  list  of  prescription  drugs 
would  be  broadened  as  the  insurance  system 
expands  and  Is  able  to  pay  for  more  drugs. 

While  most  of  the  Industry  cries  "free 
enterprise  verstrs  socialization."  one  drug- 
trade  journal  has  managed  to  keep  Its  per- 
spective. The  Oil,  't»alnt,  and  Drug  Reporter 
recently  editorialized:  "With  respect  to  medi- 
cal care,  the  drug  Industry  has  a  unique 
position — a  divided  loyalty — and  has  been 
leaning  somewhat  too  much  toward  what  it 
has  been  told  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  medical 
profession." 


InanfuratioD  Address  by  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Hanter  Gnthrie,  S.  J^  President 
of  Georgetown  UniTersity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

or  BBOOZ  tSLANS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  2  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  11) .  1949 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Very  Reverend  Hunter  Guth- 
rie, S.  J.,  was  inaugurated  as  the  thirty- 
fifth  president  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, the  oldest  Catholic  Institution  of 
higher  learning  in  the  United  States. 

His  masterful  inaugural  address  Is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  scholars 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  am  happy 
to  oCfer  it  for  publication  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Recokd,  for  which  purpose  I 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

As  we  approach  the  halfway  mark  of  the 
twentieth  century,  it  is  becoming  fashion- 


able for  institutions  of  learning  to  issue  a 
report  on  their  raw  material:  man.  En- 
joying, as  we  do,  the  recent  slide-rule  com- 
putations of  a  sister  institution  in  Cam- 
bridge, our  task  of  yesterday  and  today 
has  been  appreciably  lightened.  Man,  It 
has  been  discovered,  travels  faster  and 
farther  but  sees  lees;  he  joins  more  organi- 
zations but  discovers  less  ground  for  agree- 
ment with  his  fellow  man;  he  has  more 
means  of  communication  but  fewer  words  of 
common  meaning  for  mutual  understand- 
ing; he  has  more  knowledge  but  less  wis- 
dom; more  license  but  less  liberty;  more 
wealth  but  less  happiness;  in  brief,  he  Is 
a  finer  piece  of  mechanism  but  much  less 
a  man  than  his  horse-and-buggy  prototype. 
Evidence  for  this  summary  of  man's  pres- 
ent status  is  abundant  in  current  university 
reports.  In  the  search  for  a  solution  to  this 
unfortunate  condition  the  fear  has  t>een 
expressed  that  man.  under  the  increasing 
demands  of  advancing  technology  has  over- 
specialized  the  Individual  and  atrophied  the 
social  element  of  his  nature.  No  longer  the 
Protagoran  measure  of  all  things.  Be  has 
become  the  sole  measure  of  one  fraction  ol 
one  part  of  one  thing  and  so  finds  himself 
reduced  to  the  primeval  hazards  of  the  naked 
Isolated  caveman.  In  this  contingency,  the 
state  is  forced  to  step  In  for  the  protection 
of  Its  individual  members  and  Impose  a 
mechanized  social  structxu-e  from  above,  or 
from  the  underground,  depending  on  whether 
the  state  operates  from  Olympus  or  the 
Stygian  gopher-hole  of  the  Politburo. 

This   hypothesis  covers  only   part   of   the 
current  situation   and  considers   merely  Its 
secondary  causes.     Man  is  fioundering  today 
because  he  has  lost   his  ultimate  orienta- 
tions.    He   is  an  Individualist  not   t>ecause 
technological  education  has  taught  him  this 
or  that  unique  way  of  making  a  Uving;  nor 
because   economic   necessity   makes   it   im- 
perative for  him  to  be  ruthless  toward  others 
and  utterly  selfish  in  his  own  interests.    He 
is  choosing  bypaths  and  slderoads;   he  has 
run  down  a  thousand  blind  aUey?  because 
his  university  training  has  conditioned  him 
to  live  without  God  as  a  transcendant  focal 
point  for  his  thought  and  activities;   has, 
on  the  contrary,  persuaded  him  that  aU  de- 
sign, all  purpose,  all  meaning,  if  any,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  squirrel  cage  of  bis  own  ego. 
This    indoctrination   Is   effective   for    two 
reasons.     First,   man  Is  naturaUy  reluctant 
to  wc»-k  out  any  problem  to  Its  last  decimal 
point.     Hence,  when  the  easy  and  particu- 
larly attractive  solution  of  his  own  prlde- 
ful  person,  apotheosized  as  destiny  incarnate 
is   offered   him    by   a   battery   of   professors 
properly  brocaded  with  Ph.  D  s  who  Is  he 
to  claim  that  he  has  been  dealt  a  poor  hand 
from  a  cold  deck  of  cards?    5e«Midly,  no 
person,  be  he  Einstein  squared,  can  come  up 
with  the  final  answor.  if  he  never  learns  aU 
the  elements  of  the  problem.    In  this  great 
land  of  free  speech  many  schools  by  policy, 
others  by  law,  are  not  permitted  to  disdoee 
all  the  elements  of  the  i»oblem.    This  Tpro- 
gram  of  academic  truncation  has  Induced 
the  prime  intellectual  heresy  of  our  time: 
the  habit  of  mtetaklng  a  part  for  the  whole. 
The  three  means  by  which  tomji  can  at- 
tain  full   stature  within  the  limits  of  his 
nature  are  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual virtues.    I  have  listed  these  in  the  order 
of  their  essential  importance.    As  long  ago 
as  the  thirteenth  century  It  was  noted  that 
a  charwoman  of  that  day  knew  more  about 
the  meaning  of  life  than  did  Plato.     This 
plenary  knowledge  was  attributed  not  to  her 
Int^lectual  or  even  her  moral  stiperiorlty  to 
Plato  but  simply  to  her  elementary  grasp  of 
religious    truths    unknown    to    him.    With 
equal  right  it  can  be  said  today  that  the 
lowliest  cliild  who  has  completed  his  penny 
catechism    knows    more    about    the    full 
mnentng  of  this  atom-studded,  jet-propelled. 
teleTlaed  and  UN-rlddled  universe  than  the 
assembled  faculty  of  some  of  our  unlTersi- 


tles.  The  reason  Is  elementary  and  irrefu- 
table. The  child  knows  the  first  or  ultimate 
causes  of  things;  the  faculty  has  a  confused 
and  at  best  Inadequate  grasp  of  secondary 
causes  only.  The  difference  in  kind  cJT 
knowledge  is  slmUar  to  that  between  ttie 
man  who  made  the  ntomlc  bomb  and  the 
boml>ardier  who  releases  it  on  its  destruc- 
tive mission. 

Forced  by  unfortunate  c<rcum8tancee.  all 
of  our  public  and  many  of  our  private  in- 
stitutions of  learning  have  abandoned  the 
teaching  of  religion.  It  soon  followed,  as 
logically  it  should,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
closely  allied  moral  virtues  was  also  discard- 
ed. This  double  default,  as  I  said,  has 
obliged  our  educational  system  to  present  to 
Its  students  a  tnmcated  picture  of  reality. 
The  consequences  are  disastrous  and  wUl 
grow  increasingly  disastrous  as  they  pursue 
their  logical  cotirse. 

With  the  abandoning  of  Revelation  In  uni- 
versity circles,  the  acquisition  of  certain 
knowledge  became  an  Impossible  task.  Two 
courses  were  open  to  man.  Either  he  was 
forced  to  fall  back  on  his  fallible  reason — a 
tool  which  Moees  Malmonides  had  long  ago 
proved  to  be  unequal  to  the  problem — or, 
be  had  to  resort  to  a  fatuous  liberalism, 
which  ranges  all  the  way  from  polite  skep- 
ticism to  the  shoddy  "science"  (In  quotes) 
of  statistics.  Preoccupation,  the  short  span 
of  human  existence,  the  infinitude  of  the 
world  object  to  l>e  examined,  as  weU  as  the 
finite  limits  of  the  examining  faculty  render 
man's  reason  inherently  Incapable  of  solv- 
ing the  problem.  The  social  possibilities  of 
liberalism,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always 
rendered  this  alternative  attractive.  Its 
glib  versatility  produces  both  on  performer 
and  spectator  the  same  giddy  effect  as  tiie 
specwcle  of  a  tight-rope  equUlbrlst.  It  Is 
good  theater,  good  politics,  but  utter  Irre- 
sponsibility In  the  face  of  a  crlais.  As 
things  are  today  man  must  make  a  decision. 
The  university  often  does  little  more  than 
prepare  him  to  sidestep  It — gracefully.  The 
Kremlin  could  ask  for  nothing  more. 

ParaUellng  the  ouster  of  Elevelatlon  from 
our  lecture  halls  Is  that  of  authority.  Both 
branch  from  God  In  such  a  way  that  the 
rejection  of  one  entails  the  rejection  of  the 
other.  Ftjr  authority  without  justice  Is  tyr- 
anny: jtistlce.  however,  is  impossible  with- 
out certain  knowledge  of  rights  and  obliga- 
tions; and  certitude  we  have  seen  Is  lost 
with  the  abandonment  of  Revelation.  Wltb 
authority  gone  a  specious  form  of  liberty  en- 
ters the  scene.  "Liberty"  (again  in  quotes) 
ia  today's  major  plague.  As  practiced,  it 
consists  in  man's  rljght  to  do  anything  in  ac- 
cord with  his  opinion.  That  right,  he  la 
taught  at  the  university.  Is  his  supreme  pre- 
rogative as  the  citizen  of  a  democracy.  It 
is,  in  fact,  indistinguishable  from  license. 
True  Ub«ty,  prt^ierly  defined.  Is  man's  po- 
tentiality to  perform  a  gtxxi  action.  The 
full  good,  however,  he  canxK>t  know  for  cer- 
tain without  the  controlling  assistance  of 
Revelation.  Hence,  man  himself  and  the 
wcH-ld  he  lives  in  are  at  the  mercy  of  opin- 
ion's whim. 

Opinion,  then,  the  pale  image  of  trutb.  la 
the  end  product  of  university  training  today. 
Could  Plato  rettim.  he  would  be  astonished 
to  find  how  modem  educators  are  using  his 
cave.  The  method  he  worked  out  for  them 
In  that  famous  parable  of  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Republic  was  quite  different  from 
present  practice.  Uneducated  man.  be  wrote, 
was  chained  In  a  cave  with  his  back  to  the 
light.  All  that  he  could  see  (or  know)  were 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  fire  against  the  wall 
in  front  <rf  him.  Reality— that  Is  to  say.  the 
true  and  the  good — chained  man  ootild  not 
see.  His  world  of  knowledge  was  the  shadow 
of  reaUty.  which  is  mere  opinion.  Platos 
conception  of  the  twofold  purpose  of  edu- 
cation, therefore,  was  to  free  man  from  his 
chains  and  turn  him  from  the  shadowy  twi- 
light of  opinion,  first  to  the  world  of  real 
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obftetM  and  finallv  to  tbe  sun,  K>urc«  of  all 
light  (or  kiio«todge>  and  all  reality.  When 
we  reallar  that  for  blm  the  sun  waa  a  symhol 
of  tbe  dlTtn*  principle,  a  more  ln«{>trtnf  Idaal 
Cor  educatton  la  bard  to  conceive.  A  more 
oo^nt  intfletnicnt  of  moderu  education  can- 
not be  Imictwwl. 

We  live  today  and  are  trained  to  lire  In 
the  ahadow  world  of  (pinion.  In  religion. 
la  phOoaophy.  tbe  arta,  morality,  politics,  the 
•octal  sclencea.  In  all  tbe  areas  dominated  by 
■Mn  and  bis  Tital  human  Interests,  we  move 
In  Xlim  talae.  beidy  at.iiospbere  of  tbe  race 
track.  Ona  ■Mui'a  gueaa  la  as  good  as  an- 
other^ Saeta*  in  tbe  ~aeience"  of  his  sys- 
tem, he  Is  prepared  to  tak*  kit  chance  and 
place  a  bet.  In  short,  edveatlan  baa  trained 
man  to  make  a  frame  out  of  life  In  a  way  he 
would  ne\'er  try  with  a  living. 

This  is  lalseez  falre.  nineteenth-century 
rugged  indlTldu&llam  transplanted  from  the 
field  of  ecruiomlca  to  tbe  whole  world  of 
thought,  morality,  and  life.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  to  note  that  Hates  have  foimd 
It  neeeaaary  to  control  opinion  exactly  as 
they  found  It  necessary  to  control  economics. 
The  state's  thinking  In  this  matter  Is  much 
sounder  than  that  of  the  reeentful  Indi- 
vidual whose  opinion  la  controlled.  Despite 
tbe  dramatic  but  puerile  dictum  of  Helvetlus 
there  is  nothing  essentially  sscred  about  an 
opinion.  In  fact.  In  the  field  of  religion, 
where  Ood  has  been  merciful  enough  to  re- 
veal the  truth  to  mankind,  opinion  can  be 
bkM|dwmous.  At  best,  opinions  are  blind 
gniptngs  for  tbe  truth:  at  worst,  they  are  the 
stubborn  vapcwlngs  of  Ignorance.  Acttially. 
an  opinion  is  grounded  on  nothing  but  the 
limited  experience  and  personal  Interests  of 
tbe  individual.  It  is  not  supported  by  a  uni- 
versal, eternal.  Immutable  law  as  Is  truth. 
Hm.^ states  opinion,  then,  is  just  as  good, 
yant  as  sacred,  and  }\ist  as  accurate  as  the  In- 
dividual clt lien's  opinion  or  the  majority 
opinion  of  all  the  citizens.  ( I  need  not  point 
out  how  clearly  Mr.  Truman  proved  this  In 
tbe  last  election.)  With  man's  normal  aspi- 
rations reduced  by  university  training  from 
a  thirst  for  truth  to  the  spawning  of  opinions. 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  state 
for  Its  own  preservation  will  be  forced  to 
establish  an  opinion-control  bureau.  There 
are  definite  forewamings  of  such  necessity. 

The  universities  themselves  are  reexamin- 
ing their  fabulous  formula  of  academic  free- 
dom: That  Protean  pulpit  whereon  may 
mount  atheist  and  Catholic:  fellow  traveler 
and  capitalist:  agnostic,  liberal,  dogmatist, 
and  even  an  occasional  teacher.  It  is  fondly 
assumed  that  tbe  untrained  nostril  of  the 
student  will  unfailingly  detect  the  sweet  odor 
of  truth  from  this  miasma  of  conflicting 
opinion  belched  at  him  by  bis  Instructors. 
The  formula,  with  all  the  good  faith,  toler- 
ance, and  urbanity  In  tbe  world,  is  Impossi- 
ble. It  Is  hlchballlng  toward  self-destruc- 
tion. No  contradictory  parts  can  ever  add 
up  to  a  whole.  Truth  is  one.  simple,  and 
Integral  Hegel's  dialectical  zlg-sag  of  thesis, 
antithesis,  and  synthesis  may  appeal  to  a 
ballet  maater  or  tbe  Radio  City  Rockettea. 
bat  tt  Is  so  much  phlloaophlcal  balderdaab 
to  one  who  baa  seen  the  promised  land  of 
total  reality. 

Deprived  of  Ood.  man  will  build  himself 
an  idol:  shorn  of  revelation,  he  will  cast  s 
mystic  aura  over  tbe  dry  fodder  of  rational- 
ism: deprived  of  dogma,  he  will  seek  emo- 
tional refuse  In  the  narcotic  of  epoch,  that 
stoic  suspension  of  judgment  which  renders 
man  Insensible  to  the  petty  clash  of  con- 
flicting opinions:  relieved  of  objective  au- 
thority, man  will  have  recourse  to  tbe  petty 
might  of  his  own  finite  judgment  as  the  last 
court  of  appeal:  If  thu  falls  to  raise  a  clear 
voice  ot  bring  calm  to  confusion,  he  will  then 
alkie  Into  tbe  nirvana  of  license.  At  each 
descending  step  he  has  erected  an  Idol  to 
represent  tbe  fuller  reality  on  tbe  level  above; 
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1  lount  Binal   to   consult   with 

the  Ten  Commandments,  the 

Israel  left  behind  In  the  wilder- 

impatient  and  enterprising.    Fol- 

dljif}rdered  bent  of  man's  nature. 

Idol  and  worshipped  It.    That 

history    but    very    modem 

iilan    today    after    two    World 

impatient   and  enterprising 

Israelites  had  one  Idol,  modem 

Idol  worship.  In  the  sense 

and  deferring  to  opln- 


ri  adows 


Ions,  is  a  modern  disorder.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity has  been  iconoclastic  in  the  past  and 
with  God's  help  will  wield  a  heavier  ham- 
mer in  the  future. 

Throughout  her  long  history  she  has  never 
lost  sight  of  the  man  she  was  training  and 
the  destiny  freely  assigned  him  by  Almighty 
Ood.  With  the  Psalmist  she  has  wondered: 
"What  Is  man  that  Thou  are  mindful  of  him? 
or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  vlsltest  him?" 
With  the  Psalmist  she  has  answered  her  own 
question:  "Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  less 
than  the  angels,  thou  hast  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honor  and  hast  set  him  over  the 
works  of  Thy  hands."  ( Psalms  8:5-8.)  This 
is  man's  earthly  destiny,  the  fruit,  we  be- 
lieve of  intelligence  and  moral  self -discipline. 
Man's  eternal  destiny  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  exercise  of  religious  virtues  we  con- 
sider to  be  equally  the  concern  of  education. 
To  this  end  we  have  channelled  our  educa- 
tional efforts  along  the  lines  suggested  to 
teachers  by  St.  Paul:  "They  are  to  order  the 
lives  of  the  faithful,  minister  to  their  needs, 
build  up  the  frame  of  Christ's  body,  until  we 
all  realize  our  common  unity  through  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God.  and  fuller  knowledge  of 
him.  So  we  shall  reach  perfect  manhood, 
that  maturity  which  is  proportioned  to  the 
complete  growth  of  Christ;  we  are  no  longer 
to  be  children,  no  longer  to  be  like  storm- 
tossed  sailors,  driven  before  the  wind  of  each 
new  doctrine  that  human  subtlety,  human 
skill  In  fabricating  lies,  may  propound.  We 
are  to  follow  the  truth.  In  a  spirit  of  charity, 
and  BO  grow  up.  In  everything.  Into  a  due 
proportion  with  Christ,  who  Is  our  head." 
(Bphesians  4:11-15.) 

This  is  our  program,  this  our  academic 
faith  to  which  we  are  consecrated  with  all 
hope  In  His  divine  promises,  with  all  love 
for  Him  our  Creatcwr  and  Redeemer  and  with 
charity  toward  men  of  good  will. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Roland  J.  Steinle  at  Dedi- 
cation of  Monument  to  Father  Stephen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  hands  a  very  significant  address  de- 
livered by  one  of  the  outstanding  jurists 
of  my  State,  my  good  friend  the  Honor- 
able Roland  J.  Steinle.  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Milwaukee  County.  Judge 
Steinle  delivered  these  comments  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  monument 
to  Father  Stephen  of  St.  Benedict  the 
Moor  Mission  in  Milwaukee  in  my  State 
last  Wednesday,  April  27. 

Within  the  few  pages  of  that  state- 
ment can  be  found  a  magnificent  tribute, 
to  a  great  but  humble  Catholic  priest. 
Father  Stephen,  whose  life  embodied 
the  teachings  of  the  Master — the  Way 
Shower — to  love  our  brothers  as 
ourselves. 

But  not  only  Is  this  statement  a  tribute 
to  this  immortal  clergyman;  it  is  a  fer- 
vent appeai  for  human  tolerance,  for  an 
eradication  of  the  barriers  which  unfor- 
tunately still  separate  the  men  and 
women  of  different  races,  difTerent 
creeds,  different  colors,  different  national 
origins. 


It  is  a  tribute,  too,  to  the  splendid 
progress  made  by  America's  colored  citi- 
zens who  have  fought  in  war  and  strived 
in  peace  for  this  Nation,  and  who  have 
given  to  us  their  devotion  as  Americans 
asking  only  that  they  be  treated  fairly 
and  equally.  I  beheve  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  Interested  in  reading  Judge 
Steinle's  splendid  remarks,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cowcressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
as  follows: 

This  celebration  Is  Indeed  unique  In  tbe 
annals  of  ovir  city — yes.  of  our  Nation.  We 
have  come,  some  from  nearby  and  others 
from  afar,  to  participate  in  the  dedication 
of  this  memorial — a  magnificent  likeness 
sculptured  in  stone  of  an  humble  Catholic 
priest.  Father  Stephen — a  devoted  follower 
of  the  rule  of  St.  Frsmcis.  whose  life  and 
character  and  labors  amongst  us  have  gained 
the  admiration,  the  respect,  and  commenda- 
tion of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
In  this  land  and  abroad  of  every  race,  of 
every  creed,  and  of  every  color. 

Wo\ild.  with  all  my  heart,  that  one  worthier 
than  I  had  been  selected  to  make  this  ad- 
dress. Too  highly  do  I  esteem  the  position 
in  which  I  have  been  placed  here  today  to 
feel  aught  but  apprehension.  I  am  thankful 
for  this  honor  and  for  this  great  privilege. 
Times  there  are  when  even  hardihood  is  a 
virtue;  and  to  such  virtue  alone  do  I  lay 
claim  In  venturing  to  be  a  spokesman  here 
today. 

Justice,  truth,  patience,  charity,  mercy, 
love  of  human  kind,  a  burning  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  human  souls,  simplicity,  courage, 
sacrifice,  and  confidence  in  God  were  Father 
Stephen's  outstanding  moral  qualities. 
Strictly  and  obediently  he  walked  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  founder  of  the  great  Fran- 
ciscan Capuchin  Order,  never  deviating  from 
an  exact  exemplification  of  poverty,  prayer. 
humUity,  and  self-denial.  His  enthusiasm, 
his  energy.  hL«=  friendly  personality,  his  for- 
titude as  against  all  obstacles  in  his  quest 
to  save  the  souls  of  his  brother  man.  were 
true  reflections  of  the  standards  and  exam- 
ples given  to  the  world  by  his  Illustrious 
model.  St.  Francis. 

In  his  masterful  exercise  of  vision,  purpose, 
planning,  building,  preaching,  perseverance, 
begging — yes,  even  contending.  In  order  to 
correct  a  great  social  Injustice  prevalent 
amongst  the  people  of  our  land — I  refer  to 
the  existing  attitude  In  his  time  of  the  white 
man  toward  the  black  man  In  this  country — 
Father  Stephen  demonstrated  American 
qualities  akin  to  those  of  the  beloved  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — yes,  and  we  can  go  on  to  say 
that  he  actually  demonstrated  heroic  and 
saintly  qualities  like  unto  those  of  St.  Fran- 
cis himself. 

What  was  Father  Stephen's  philosophy  of 
life — the  guiding  start  of  all  his  success? 
I  give  to  you  words  spoken  from  his  own 
lips  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding. This  is  what  he  himself  said : 
"Be  unvaryingly  kind  toward  aU  with  whom 
you  have  to  deal,  getting  rid  of  every  sign 
of  servUity  as  well  as  of  overbearing,  arro- 
gance, suspicion,  sarcasm,  anger,  and  threat- 
ening. Love  your  fellow  men.  Love  the 
Image  they  bear — love  the  blood  of  Christ 
with  which  they  were  redeemed."  Simple 
words,  these,  my  friends,  but  behind  them 
Is  the  power  and  energy  and  force  upon 
which  St.  Benedict  the  Moor  Mission  for 
Negroes  was  developed  under  ♦he  guidance 
of  Father  Stephen— I  refer  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent boarding  school,  hospital,  and  church 
that  stand  before  us  today.  Simple  words. 
Indeed,  my  frleivds.  but  such  that  charac- 
terized every  appearance  of  Father  Stephen 


In  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  throughout 
tbe  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  as  he 
preached  the  doctrine  of  the  equal  rights  of 
all  human  beings  and  the  dignity  of  man 
under  the  law  of  Ood. 

It  l8  Indeed  fitting  that  this  likeness  In 
stone  of  Father  Stephen  be  dedicated  over 
his  grave,  for  it  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
generations  still  unborn  of  his  physical  be- 
ing— of  the  very  manner  of  the  man  himself. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  these  buUdlngs 
which  make  up  the  mission  wUl  be  kept  up. 
yes,  expanded  and  developed,  for  In  that  way 
his  physical  deeds  shaU  never  be  forgotten. 
But  even  If  all  these  were  to  perish,  let  us 
thank  God  that  the  mighty  Influence 
wrought  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
Americans  by  Father  Stephen's  teaching  and 
preaching  regarding  the  white  man's  respon- 
sibUlty  toward  his  black  brother  can  never 
be  eradicated,  and  that  through  and  by  the 
word  and  deed  of  Father  Stephen.  America 
will  ultimately  and  completely  rectify  a  great 
wrong  that  has  existed  In  the  past. 

As  we  honor  Father  Stephen's  memory  here 
today,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  those  who  assisted  him  In 
this  cause  and  who  since  his  death  have 
carried  on  In  developing  St.  Benedict's  Mis- 
sion to  an  even  greater  level  than  Father 
Stephen  knew.  The  Capuchin  priests  and 
brothers  who  have  labored  here — the  self- 
sacrificing  and  venerable  sisters  of  the 
Dominican  Order  who  have  so  proficiently 
educated  and  cared  for  their  charges — the 
Franciscan  Sisters  who  have  given  efficient 
and  tender  care  to  the  sick  and  disabled — 
the  teachers  and  niu-ses  and  all  others  who 
have  performed  so  nobly,  together  with  the 
benefactors,  the  generous  men  and  women 
who  opened  up  their  hearts  and  their  purses 
to  provide  the  brick  and  the  mortar,  the 
bread  and  the  butter,  the  books,  and  tbe 
clothes,  as  well  as  the  equipment  for  this 
schoo'.  and  hospital  and  church,  and  who 
today,  whether  In  Heaven  or  still  upon  the 
earth,  are  thrilled  with  the  knowledge  and 
satisfaction  that  this  Is  Indeed  a  great  work 
for  God  and  country;  all  these  we  remember 
and  salute  as  we  pay  our  tribute  of  love  and 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Father  Stephen. 

We.  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  take  great 
pride  In  the  fame  that  Father  Stephen's 
noble  eCforts  have  brought  to  our  fair  city. 

My  friends,  prejudice  and  bigotry  against 
the  peoples  of  any  race  or  creed  or  color  are 
definitely  un-American.  Father  Stephen 
has  taught  us  that  prejudice  against  our 
Negro  brother  is  not  only  im-American,  but 
un-Christian  as  well. 

AU  American  citizens  are  equal  before  the 
law.  Our  people  do  not  say  that  he  of  the 
darker  skin  Is  not  equal — nor  do  they  be- 
lieve that,  and  yet  there  are  many  who  prac- 
tice It.  There  was  a  time  In  the  history  of 
this  country  when  people  believed  that  the 
Inferiority  of  the  Negro  was  supported  by 
science  and  morality.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  since  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supremo  Cotirt  determined  that  a 
Negro  slave  had  no  rights  which  a  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect.  Today,  any  per- 
son who  stUl  wants  to  support  the  inferiority 
of  the  Negro  m\ist  fall  back  entirely  on  his 
own  prejudice.  Today,  every  falr-thlnklng 
American  wants  the  Negro  to  believe  Ln  what 
the  Negro  has  been  taught — that  Is,  the 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man  In  the  sight 
of  God — In  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to 
travel,  to  learn,  to  climb  up  the  ladder  of 
success  In  a  democratic  fashion.  Every  fair- 
minded  American  will  assist  the  Negro  in  at- 
taining such  objectives.  In  o\ir  own  time  we 
find  a  Jtistice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Hon.  Frank  Murphy,  saying:  "We  must 
become  alert  to  the  sirmptoms  of  moral  de- 
cay. We  must  recognize  as  centers  of  In- 
fection those  who  espouse  the  attitudes  of 
the  exaltation  of  any  race  or  nationality  as 
superior  to  all  others:  and  the  denial  of  the 


right  of  minority  groups  to  compete  In  any 
way  with  the  privileged  groups;  and  the 
denial  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  being. 
and  tbe  oneness  and  soUdarlty  of  humanity." 

There  are  some  prejudiced  minds  who  de- 
clare that  the  Negro  Is  Irresponsible  and  of 
low  Intelligence.  Such  statement  is  not 
based  on  fact.  The  Negro  first  came  to 
America  In  1619.  He  was  kept  In  slavery 
untU  1865.  Previous  to  tbe  Civil  War.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  be  had  helped  to  buUd  up 
the  wealth  of  the  South,  he  was  given  no 
opportunity  for  schooling,  no  encouragement 
to  think  and  act  for  hlniself.  He  was  freed 
by  the  emancipation  proclamation  and  the 
twelfth  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  foxirteenth  amendment  made  him  a  citi- 
zen. The  fifteenth  amendment  gave  him  the 
right  to  vote.  As  a  free  man  in  America, 
the  Negro  has  existed  for  only  84  years.  Au- 
thorities are  obliged  to  agree  that  the  rapid- 
ity of  his  progress  Is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
history.  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  not  long  ago 
said:  "It  Is  the  acknowledged  fact  that  In 
spite  of  all  the  handicaps  of  slavery  and 
discrimination,  the  Negro  In  America  has 
made  more  progress  in  tbe  shortest  time  than 
any   race   In    human   history." 

"Not  Intelligpnt,"  some  warped  white 
minds  wUl  say  of  the  Negro.  The  answer  to 
that  may  be  fo\ind  in  going  to  the  halls  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  listening  to 
the  brilliant  expression  of  mind  that  falls 
from  the  lips  of  the  black  man  there.  Look 
in  upon  the  metropwlltan  cities  of  America 
and  observe  the  masterful  technique  of 
Negro  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  preachers, 
educators,  scientists,  men  and  women  In 
public  service,  businessmen,  scholars,  sociolo- 
gists, artists,  writers,  and  athletes.  Tbe 
Negro  population  of  America  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole.  Proportionately,  today, 
the  leadership  of  Negroes  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  whites.  In  our  country's 
latest  military  effort  the  accomplishment  of 
ovir  Negro  soldier  stands  out  wltL  great 
glory. 

We  must  face  the  facts  and  bestir  tbe 
conscience  of  America,  as  did  Father 
Stephen.  The  Negro  has  not  had  a  fair 
deal.  He  has  been  exploited  and  held  down. 
He  has  been  l3mched  and  beaten  and  de- 
spised. The  weight  of  this  Injustice  Is  the 
fruit  of  white  cruelty.  He  Is  entitled  to 
an  ending  forever  of  all  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination against  him.  These  can  be 
wiped  out  entirely  If  every  interested  per- 
son puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Action, 
rather  than  words,  will  do  that  Job. 

Let  us  teach  our  children  to  respect  all 
races  and  religions.  Let  us  In  our  own  Uvea 
demonstrate  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  un- 
derstanding; let  us  challenge  the  philosophy 
of  racial  superiority  by  whomsoever  it  is  pro- 
claimed; let  us  support  the  civil  righu  and 
liberties  of  all  citizens  and  groups — and  In 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  American  writer 
of  our  time.  Harry  Schlacht,  resolve  always 
"to  chertsh  the  thought  that  we  are  Ameri- 
cans; that  we  wiU  do  our  best  to  eradicate 
from  o\ir  hearts  rancor  and  hate  and  preju- 
dice; for  If  we  buUd  in  clay  our  determina- 
tion will  be  subject  to  the  storms  of  time 
and  the  winds  of  the  ages;  If  we  build  In 
brick  It  la  destined  to  crumble  under  the 
atmospheric  pressure  of  the  heavens;  If  we 
buUd  in  Iron  and  steel  It  Is  destined  to  flow 
as  water  before  the  smelting  proceaaee  of  the 
universe;  if  we  buUd  in  marble  it  will  not 
last  forever:  but  If  we  build  In  human  aplrlt 
by  means  of  a  righteous  example  of  a  com- 
mon brotherhood,  we  build  for  eternity." 

It  was  in  that  kind  of  human  spirit,  with 
eyes  cast  upward,  that  Father  Stephen 
wrought  his  accomplishments  here.  Let  us 
do  likewise.  May  the  achievements  and  ex- 
ample of  Father  Stephen  long  continue  and 
endiire.  That  Is  cur  fondet^t  hope;  that  1« 
ouir  most  earnest  prayer  today. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  chief  sources  of  capital  for  small 
corporations.  One  source  Is  from  reve- 
nue derived  from  investments  in  larger 
corporations:  the  other  source  Is  from 
the  issuance  of  new  securities  on  the 
market.  The  first  source  l**  gradually 
drying  up  as  large  corporations  retain 
an  increasingly  larger  percentage  of  their 
iwofits.  As  I  have  sUted  many  times,  this 
retention  of  excess  profits  by  large  corpo- 
rations is  one  of  the  greatest  economic 
evils  in  this  country. 

The  second  source  of  capital  for  small 
corporations  (that  is,  the  issuance  of  new 
securities  on  the  market)  is  hindered  by 
the  prohibitive  expenses  incurred  by 
small  corporations  when  they  endeavor 
to  float  a  new  issue.  The  cost  of  flota- 
tion to  large  corporations  is  relatively 
small  and  decrea.ses  as  the  asset  value 
of  the  corporation  increases.  But  the 
discounts  and  commissions  which  small 
corporations  are  forced  to  pay  to  invest- 
ment bankers  in  order  to  issue  new  se- 
curities are  so  high  that  small  corpora- 
tions are  practically  forced  to  find  other 
ways  to  obtain  capital. 

Some  significant  figures  for  the  period 
1945_47  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
which  show  the  comparative  flotation 
casts  for  large  and  small  corporations. 
Small  corporations  floating  securities  of 
less  than  $500  000  paid  21.91  percent 
of  their  total  proceeds  for  expenses.  Of 
that  21.91  percent,  17.71  percent  of  the 
expen-ses  were  for  commissions  and  dis- 
counts and  4.21  percent  for  other  ex- 
penses: such  as,  S.  E.  C.  fee,  legal  fees, 
accounting  fees,  and  printing  fees.  Con- 
trast this  21.91  percent  with  the  neglible 
1.15  percent  paid  by  corporations  floating 
i.s.sues  of  $50,000,000  or  over.  Of  that 
1  15  percent  e.xpen.<Ne  of  proceeds,  0  78 
percent  was  for  commissions  and  dis- 
counts and  0  39  percent  for  other  ex- 
penses. It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the 
payments  of  commissions  and  discounts 
to  investment  bankers  is  the  part  of  the 
cost  which  soared  for  small  corporations 
and  shrank  to  a  minimum  percent  for 
large  corporations.  The  cast  of  other 
tjrpe  expen.ses  remained  stable  irrespec- 
tive of  the  size  of  flotation. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  prepared  some  illuminating  fig- 
ures showing  the  cost  of  floating  new 
Issues  according  to  the  asset  size  of  the 
company.  For  the  3-year  period  1945- 
47  small  corporations  with  assets  of 
less  than  one  million  paid  approximately 
seventeen  times  more  to  fioat  new  issues 
than  corporations  with  assets  of  500  mil- 
lion and  over.  You  will  note  in  the  table 
which  is  given  below  that  as  the  asset  size 
of  the  company  lncrca.se5  the  percent  of 
commi.ssion  and  discount  per  $100  pro- 
ceeds dccrea«ea. 
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lames  of  foreign  rovernments,  and 
ementa. 


Some  prov  sion  must  be  made  to  pro- 
vide capital  fpr  small  corporations  if  our 
vate  enterpri.se  and  initia- 
)e  crushed  under  the  weight 
a  few  concerns.  That  help 
to  small  corporations  could  be  furnished 
in  several  ways:  (D  In  the  form  of  fur- 
ther regulation  of  the  expense  Incurred 
by  small  cori  lorations  in  issuing  new  se- 
curities: (2  m  from  stricter  enforcement 
of  section  102  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  requires  distribu- 
tion of  70  peicent  of  the  earnings  of  cor- 
porations bd  paid  to  stockholder:  (3) 
perhaps  frorn  the  organization  of  a  capi- 
tal bank  witHin  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  makfe  long-term  capital  loans: 
and  <4)  through  the  RFC.  The  members 
should  consider  this  serious  problem  and 
develop  an  immediate  source  of  capital 
for  small  businesses  and  corporations. 
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President  iTmmaB  and  Senator  Taft 


EXTElfSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


WILLIAM  LANGER 


>  M OKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  tfav  2  (legislative  day  of 
Moriday.  ApHl  11).  1949 
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— Deficit      financing      rather 
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to  In  event  the  congres- 
exceed  the  tax  Income 
Government. 
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in  Washington  who  look  be- 
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raising  taxes  is  not  popular, 

one  under  the  broad  principle 

rich. 


companies  for  wbicb  balance  she«U  were  not  included 

Therefore,  the  boys  who  keep  their  fingers 
on  the  pulse  of  the  voters  are  looking  for 
some  means  other  than  direct  taxes  to  take 
up  any  slack  that  might  be  necessary  be- 
tween Income  and  outgo.  The  answer,  ol 
course,  is  deficit  financing — In  other  words, 
Jiwt  borrowing  more  money. 

Approximately  300  persons  were  guests  of 
the  Treasury  Department  last  Tuesday  night 
at  a  dinner  preliminary  to  the  Government 
savings  bond  drive  set  for  May  15  to  June  30, 
when  •1.040.000  in  bond  sales  Is  the  goal. 

President  Truman  made  a  6-mlnute  ad- 
dress to  the  Industry  leaders  Invited  to  the 
dinner,  but  his  style  In  that  delivery  waa 
far  more  stilted  than  a  brief  off  the  cuff  talk 
he  made  after  going  off  the  air. 

In    his    Informal    remarks,    Truman    said 
nothing  that  could  not  be  repeated,  but  the 
manner  of  Its  saying  was  far  different  than  ~ 
his  formal  style. 

While  reading  his  brief  formal  address,  he 
kept  his  eyes  glued  to  the  manuscript  much 
as  a  person  does  who  Is  reading  something 
for  the  first  time.  This  was  approximately 
true,  for  naturally  he  does  not  write  his  own 
speeches. 

When  he  spoke  Informally,  he  talked  rather 
slowly,  selecting  his  words  quite  easily  as 
he  went  along,  talking  much  as  any  ordinary 
man  rather  accustomed  to  public  sp>eaklng 
might  say  a  few  well  selected  words  at  his 
luncheon  club  meeting. 

President  Truman  appeared  to  those  who 
heard  him  about  the  same  as  he  has  always 
seemed  In  off  the  record  Instances — Just  a 
small  city  business  man  trying  to  do  a  Job 
quite  obviously  a  bit  too  large  for  his  natural 
capacity. 

Many  have  said  the  Truman  give  'em  hell 
technique  of  the  last  presidential  campaign 
was  an  act.  put  on  In  desperation  In  a  dying 
bid  for  reelection  after  he  thought,  along 
vfcith  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  all  was 
lost. 

But  that  Is  not  quite  an  accurate  appraisal, 
for  Mr.  Truman,  according  to  those  who 
have  watched  him  cloeely  day  In  and  In  day 
out  as  reporters  covering  the  Washington 
scene,  Is  not  an  easy-going  opponent  In  any 
respect. 

The  President.  I  am  told,  is  a  man  of 
extremes.  He  will  go  all  the  way  for  some- 
one he  likes  and  who  has  shown  a  liking 
for  him.  while  those  who  oppose  him  or 
arouse  his  animosity,  are  faced  by  a  bitter 
opponent. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  Truman 
carries  a  grudge,  in  its  fullest  sense,  once 
it  has  been  established.  His  bitterness  to- 
ward Drew  Pearson  is  an  Instance,  for 
nothing  Pearson  could  do,  newspapermen 
here  say,  would  appease  the  President's  at- 
titude toward  him. 

In  another  sphere,  the  bitterness  Mr.  Tru- 
man feels  toward  Senator  Robzkt  Tatt  la 
reportedly  the  principal  oppdeltlon  Tatt  will 
face  next  year  in  Ohio  when  be  seek*  rt- 
election. 
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There  Is  no  opposition  within  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  Tatt's  reelection — in  fact, 
quite  the  contrary  Is  true,  and  he  will  have 
the  fullest  support  of  his  party  colleagues. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposition  to  his 
reelection  does  not  stem  so  much  from  the 
Democratic  Party,  although  It  will,  of  course, 
put  on  a  big  show  against  him. 

Tatt's  real  opposition  Is  President  Tru- 
man, who  wants  very  much  to  see  him  de- 
feated In  his  bid  for  reelection.  Truman 
blames  Tatt.  and  rightly,  too,  for  much  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Truman  program  and 
for  the  barriers  it  has  hit  In  Congress. 

Tapt  generally  Is  conceded  to  be  the 
smartest  man  In  the  Republican  Party  In 
Congress,  and  that  designation  would  hold, 
too.  if  the  Democratic  Party  were  Included. 

He  Is  the  key  to  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion to  much  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, and  It  is  on  him  that  the  Truman 
blame  largely  falls  In  complaining  about 
Republican  obstructionists  defeating  the 
Fair    Deal    program   of   the   administration. 

The  administration,  apparently,  feels  there 
should  be  no  Republican  opposition  to  Its 
program,  and  yet  the  program  contains  so 
much  that  the  Republican  Party  always  has 
opposed. 

Truman  continues  to  threaten  to  "go  to 
the  country"  on  a  train  swing  around  the 
Nation  and  point  out  that  the  Fair  Deal  pro- 
gram Is  being  thwarted  by  the  Republicans. 

Of  course.  It  Is  being  opposed  by  the  Re- 
publicans. It  Is  what  should  be  expected  in 
the  cases  wherein  the  Republicans  are  giv- 
ing it  the  toughest  opposition. 

The  backbone  of  the  Republican  Party 
of  the  United  States — call  them  reactionaries 
or  whatever  you  will — has  never  been  con- 
tent to  follow  Governor  Dewey's  "me,  too" 
position,  and  It  Is  one  of  the  salient  reasons 
why  Dewey  stumbled  at  the  polls  last 
November. 

It  Is  sound.  Intelligent  opf>osltlon  In  Con- 
grcM  to  the  more  fanciful  Administration 
program  that  the  Republicans,  and  many 
Democrats,  are  looking  for.  and  it  Is  around 
Taft  that  this  opposition  Is  centered. 

My  guess  Is  that  when  all  the  flying  fur 
has  settled  In  the  Ohio  senatorial  scrap  next 
year,  the  name  of  Roanrr  A.  Tatt  still  will  be 
on  the  roster  of  United  States  Senators. 
Certainly  no  one  has  proven  a  greater  right 
to  the  place. 

M.  M.  Oppzcaro. 


Middle  Border  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  Gov. 
George  Mickelson.  of  South  Dakota,  has 
issued  a  proclamation  designating  the 
second  Monday  in  May  as  Middle  Border 
Pioneer  Day.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  great  middle  border  area  of 
America  that  other  governors  in  this  re- 
gion will  emulate  the  splendid  example 
set  by  Governor  Mickelson  in  providing 
an  occasion  on  which  to  honor  the  pio- 
neers whose  contributions  have  meant  so 
much  to  our  Republic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
proclamation  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

FBOCLAMATION 

Whereas  all  that  America  la  and  will  be, 
derives  from  the  ideas,  ideals,  and  deeds  of 
its  men  and  women  who  have  dared  to  pio- 
neer new  paths:  and 

Whereas  we  who  live  In  the  upper  Missouri 
River  Valley  are  twice  blessed  with  a  herit- 
age from  pioneers  who  surged  westward  on 
a  tide  of  fiatboats  and  covered  wagons  until 
here  on  our  Republic's  middle  border  they 
met  and  mingled  with  kindred  who  liad 
trailed  eastward  from  the  mines  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  ranches  of  the  old 
Spanish  Southwest:  and 

Whereas  to  this  land  of  the  middle  border 
have  come  peopla  of  all  lands  seelclng  the 
t>oon  of  freedom  and  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tain a  better  life:  and 

Whereas  the  democratic  ideals  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-development  are  enshrined 
In  the  granite  of  our  mountains  and  In  the 
hearts  of  our  people.  It  therefore  becomes 
appropriate  that  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota 
should  take  the  lead  among  those  who  dwell 
on  the  middle  t>order  in  recognition  of  the 
great  truth  that  "what  Is  past  is  prologue." 

Now,  therefore,  I  George  T.  Mickelson. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  do 
hereby  proclaim  and  establish  the  second 
Monday  of  the  month  of  May  as  Middle 
Border  Pioneer  Day,  and  request  my  fellow 
citizens  to  unite  with  the  society  of  Friends 
of  the  Middle  Border  In  giving  special  honor 
to  our  early  settlers  and  pioneers  through 
public  meetings  and  family  gatherings,  as 
well  as  to  review  the  achievements  of  such 
lllustrlovis  personalities  as  the  Verendrye 
Brothers.  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark.  Jededlah 
Strong  Smith.  Father  Pierre  DeSmet,  Struck- 
by-the-Ree,  George  CatUn,  Henry  Weston 
Smith.  Hamlin  Garland,  O.  E.  Rolvaag.  Gut- 
zon  Borgliim,  James  Earle  Praser,  Harvey 
Dunn,  and  the  thousands  of  our  early  pio- 
neers and  settlers  who  through  exploration, 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  contributions 
to  the  settlement  and  building  of  this  great 
area,  and  to  our  social  and  cultural  patterns, 
have  enriched  our  lives  and  will  Inspire  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  to  further  ad- 
vances in  that  finest  of  all  arts,  dwelling  to- 
gether in  good  will  and  In  peace. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  to  be  affixed  this  20th  day 
of  AprU  1949. 

I  SEAL]  Geobce  T.  Mickzlson, 

Goremor  of  South  Dakota. 

Attest:  Aknamae  RiiFF, 

Secretary  of  State. 


The  Greek  People's  Fi^ht  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  counADo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Soterlos  Nicholson 
regarding  the  fight  of  the  Greek  people 
for  freedom,  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  April  18, 
1949. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WANTS    THE    XTinTEO    NATIONS    TO    HZtP    CRCSCB 
LICK  THX  C01UCUNIST8 

To  the  EurroR  of  the  Stax: 

Perhaps  no  other  country  In  the  world  has 
faced  such  bitter  dlsUliislon  as  the  Greek 
people  In  their  fight  for  freedom. 

Occupied  by  a  brutal  despot  for  several 
years,  milked  bone  dry  of  food,  natural  re- 
sources, and  all  their  material  wealth,  the 
Greeks  had  every  reason  to  believe  when 
the  war  ended  and  the  Nazis  were  finally 
beaten  that  they  could  proceed  at  once  with 
the  Immense  Job  of  reconstruction  In  their 
own  way.  without  being  harried  by  other 
oppressors  on  their  northern  txirders. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Communists  In  Al- 
tianla.  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  however, 
had  other  ideas  and  plans.  They  marked 
Greece  for  their  own  and  Immediately  set  In 
motion  the  age-old  doctrine  of  divide  and 
conquer.  They  fostered  a  rebellion  against 
the  regime  in  power  and  furnished  arms  and 
supplies  to  the  Insurgenu.  The  loyal  Greeks 
rallied  to  the  support  of  their  Oofernment 
and  with  the  aid  of  material  aMtstenre  from 
the  United  States,  they  have  succeeded  In 
beating  back  the  unceasing  attacks  of  the 
guerrilla  forces. 

It  has  been  an  unending  straggle  for  the 
loyal  Greeks.  With  supplies  received  from 
America,  they  have  routed  the  enemy  and 
pushed  them  baclc  into  Albania.  Bulgaria,  or 
yugoelavla.  Each  time  would  mean  final 
victory,  they  hoped.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened? 

The  guenillas.  driven  from  free  Greek  soil, 
have  found  protection  In  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Greece  to  the  north  and  there  they 
hole  up  until  the  Red  sympathizers  bring  in 
more  recruits  and  use  Commiulst  funds  to 
again  equip  and  supply  them  so  that  all  too 
soon  they  are  strong  enough  to  venture  Into 
Greek  territory  for  another  fray  with  troops 
of  loyal  Greece.  Again  and  again  they  have 
been  forced  to  retreat  to  the  northern  bord- 
ers, where  they  are  assured  sanctuary,  par- 
ticularly In  Albania. 

In  an  effort  to  abide  by  the  concepU  and 
Ideals  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment brought  the  controversy  to  the  UN 
Security  CouncU  many  times. 

After  listening  to  all  parties  of  the  dispute, 
the  United  Nations  appointed  a  committee 
to  watch  operations  along  the  Greek  border 
and  to  report  their  findings.  The  committee 
has  submitted  a  recommendation  to  the  ITN. 

Greece  has  offered  determined  resistance 
to  the  Communists  single  handed.  Now  It 
Is  time  for  the  United  Nations  to  act  to  pre- 
vent complete  Infiltration  of  Greece  by  the 
Balkan  Reds.  Sufficient  evidence  Is  at  hand 
to  support  a  determination  of  the  United 
Nations  to  seal  the  northern  borders  of 
Greece  and  prevent  the  Communists  from 
iM:hieving  their  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Greek  Government  and  turning  Greece  Into 
another  satellite  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Greeks  have  never  wavered  In  their 
opposition  to  a  form  of  government  which 
would  take  from  them  the  priceless  gifts  of 
freedom,  yet  they  cannot  help  but  become 
discouraged  and  bitter  In  the  knowledge  that 
the  fight  Is  never-ending  and  in  a  large  sense 
one  which  they  appear  destined  to  bear  alat» 
and  unaided. 

At  least  those  nations  close  enough  to  feel 
the  hot  breath  of  the  Russian  bear  on  their 
ne-^ks  have  some  feeling  of  security  and  are 
offered  the  aid  of  other  nations  In  the  event 
an  aggressor  moves  against  them.  Greece, 
however,  has  no  such  assurance  and  appar- 
ently must  continue  to  bear  the  heavy  bur- 
den imtU  such  vlme  as  they  can  resist  no 
more. 

It  Is  time  '/or  the  United  Nations  to  act. 
The  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or  ixcaisA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESnrrATTVBS 

Monday,  May  2,  1949 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  this  morning  an  amendment 
which  I  expect  to  offer  to  the  pending 
labor  legislation.  I  hope  the  amendment, 
which  I  will  offer,  will  be  a  salutary  one. 
It  Ls  along  the  lines  of  a  bill  that  I  have 
already  introduced  and  will  provide  for 
a  tax  incentive  for  the  establishment 
of  profit-sharing  plans.  If  I  get  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  and  am  recognized  at 
the  proper  time.  I  hope  to  offer  this 
amendment  and  hope  that  it  will  be  aj>- 

proved. 

I  am  calling  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  at  this  time  in  order  to  In- 
form them  that  my  proposed  amendment 
will  be  set  out  in  the  Concmssional  Ric- 
oao  in  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Page  45.  after  line  16.  insert  the  f ollowtng : 

•*HTL«    n — PaOfTT    SKAKIWG    as   INtrCCKMrHT   TO 

armm  ULBoe-MAMAcxMZKT  kzlations 
"Sac.  301.  (a)  Section  23  of  the  Internal 
Bcvenuc  Code  (relating  to  deductions  from 
groas  tnoome)  la  hereby  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(bb  Amounto  paid  by  corporations  to 
employees  as  a  ahare  of  proflta : 

"(1 )  In  general:  If  a  corporation,  prior  to 
the  beglnntx*  ol  any  taxable  year,  adopts  a 
plan  legally  obligating  itself  to  pay  to  its 
employees  a  percentage  of  its  proflu  for  such 
year.  150  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  profits 
paid  for  stKh  year  under  such  plan  to  any 
employee  staall  be  deductible  under  this  sub- 
section for  the  taxable  year  in  which  paid. 
and  no  part  of  such  amount  payable  to  such 
employee  aball  be  deductible  for  any  taxable 
year  under  any  other  subeectlon  at  this  sec- 

UOB. 

•••(3)  Special  rules:  The  provtsttms  o<  para- 
graph (1>  shall  apply— 

-•(A)  Only  If  every  employee  who  Is  em- 
ployed t>y  the  taxpayer  for  more  than  150 
days  during  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
plan  U  adopted  la  entitled  to  share  In  the 
profits  for  such  year;  and 

'••(B)  Only  If  the  amounts  payable  under 
the  plan  do  not  discriminate  In  favor  of 
employees  who  are  offlcers.  shareholders,  per- 
sons whoee  principal  duties  consist  In  super- 
vWng  the  work  of  other  employees,  or  highly 
compensated  employees;   and 

-  '(C)  Only  to  amounta  paid  to  an  employee 
before  the  15th  day  of  the  third  month  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
corporation  for  which  such  amounts  are  paid, 
and  only  to  so  much  of  such  amounts  paid  as 
does  not  exceed  35  percent  <rf  the  compenaa- 
llon  otherwise  paid  or  accrued  d\iring  such 
taxable  year  U'  such  employee.  In  the  caee  of 
a  ctirporatlon  oa  the  accrual  basis.  amounU 
paid  after  the  cloae  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
sccrtial  o<  stich  amotmts  and  before  the  16th 
day  of  tike  third  month  folkmiug  the  dc 
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If  the 
Lesinski  bill 
page  20.  afte- 
Instead  of  section 
stltute. 


amendment  is  offered  to  the 

(H.  R.  2032)   it  will  be  at 

line  14.  under  section  403, 

201  of  the  Wood  sub- 
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or  MEW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOtjSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuisday,  Apnl  28.  1949 

KEAfTING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  analyst,  Mr.  Ra«icoe 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bu- 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 


Mr 

penetrating 
Drummond. 
reau  of  the 
has  stated  iery  simply  the  nub  of  the 


objection    t< 
Brannan's 
farmers  and 


made  by  this  section 
only  with  respect  to  tax- 
after    December    31, 

the  remaining   titles   and 
bill  accordingly. 


of  Agrictilture 
pleasing  both 
He  says : 


Secretary 
method  of 
consumers. 
There  Is  sldiply  no  gimmick  by  which  farm 
producers'  pr  ces  can  lie  kept  high  and  food 
consumer  prl  ;es  can  be  allowed  to  drop,  un- 
less somebod; '  pays. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 

editorial  comment,  together 

with  an  edi  «rlal  from  the  Washington 

Post  entitles  "Guaranteed  Farming"  and 

one  from  tl  e  New  York  Times  entitled 

A  Farm  Leader  Speaks. 

It  is  heaftening  to  observe  that  the 
this  country,  speaking 
through  thajt  fine  farm  organization,  the 
American  Piirm  Bureau  Federation,  have 
branded  th>  Brannan  scheme  for  just 
what  It  Is— not  a  farm  program  at  all. 
but  a  statement  of  political-economic 
The  federation  president. 
Mr.  Allan  ^.  Kline,  recognizes  that  the 
program  njcessarily  involves  Govern- 
ment contrjl  of  all  the  land  and  live- 
stock of  every  farmer  In  the  country. 
The  farmers  of  my  community  want  no 
celling  on  opportunity  In  agriculture 
They  want  no  penalty  on  efficiency 

Such  is  ti  e  attitude  of  the  farmers. 

It  is.  of  <ourse.  even  more  objection 
able,  if  possible,  to  the  workingman  or 
the  businessman,  be  he  large  or  small, 
whose  incoiie  is  to  enjoy  no  comparable 
benefit. 

[From  tl^  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Boston.  Mass.) 

rr*T«    OF    TBk    NATION TAXM    TBOOMAU:    LXT'S 

TAKX   ANOTHZB   LOOK 

(E^  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Wasbimct*  in. — If  the  administration's  new 
farm  prograi  n  can  do  all  Its  advocates  say  It 
will.  It  ts  herd  to  escape  the  concluskm  tliat 
Secret&ry  of  Agriculture  Charles  P.  Braiuua 
has  ttirned  up  with  a  sure-fire  formula  for 
perpetual  motion. 

Mr.  Branran.  testifying  before  the  Senate 
and  House  Agricultural  Committees  during 
the  past  we«k,  Is  saying: 

That  Am(  rlcan  farmers  can  be  continu- 
ously guaranteed  high  prices. 


That  American  consumers  can  be  assured 
lower  prices. 

That  all  this  is  not  going  to  coet  any  more, 
perhaps  less,  than  the  Government  has  been 
paying  out  In  lu  support  program  during 
the  war  years. 

WeU.  that's  something.  In  fact.  It  is  more 
than  something.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
political  paradise  and  economic  ulopla  all 
wrapped  In  one  lovely  package. 

All  we  have  to  ask  la  whether  it  Is  done 
with  mirrors  or  Is  there  a  concealed  panel 
In  the  magician  s  box? 

With  an  entirely  straight  face,  Secretary 
Brannan  avers  he  has  nothing  up  his  sleeve; 
that  there  la  no  sleight  of  hand  In  his  argu- 
ment when  he  calmly  tells  Congressr-*  hat 
many  Ccngressmen  like  to  hear— that  at  last 
here  Is  a  way  of  guaranteeing  more  food  at 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer  and  at  high 
prices  to  the  producer. 

And  who  holds  the  bag?  If  the  farmer  is 
to  gain  and  If  the  consumer  is  to  gain.  who. 
exactly,  pays  the  difference? 

Mr.  Brannan  doesn't  exactly  bear  down  on 
this  point.  In  fact.  It  can  be  said  that  he 
touches  It  very  gingerly.  But  from  all  that 
Mr.  Brannan  has  said  of  his  new  program 
thus  far.  this  Is  the  way  It  would  work: 

First,  the  Government  no  longer  would 
try  to  keep  up  the  market  prices  of  major 
farm  commodities.  They  would  be  aUowed 
to  decline  to  a  normal  level  dictated  by  sup- 
ply and  demand  This  Is  Just  what  the  con- 
sumers would  welcome — and  there  are  140,- 
000.000  consumers.  Certainly  the  consumw 
wouldn't  lose  there. 

Next,  the  farmers  would  continue  to  get, 
not  the  lower  consumer-market  prices  for 
their  major  commodities,  but  high  parity 
prices.  These  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  and,  when  the  market  prices 
were  lower  than  the  guaranteed  parity 
prices,  the  Treasviry  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. This  Is  Just  what  the  farmer* 
would  welcome — and  there  are  mlUlons  of 
farmers.  Certainly  the  farmer  couldn  t  loee 
there. 

PlnaUy.  and  here  Blr.  Brannan  slips  quietly 
Into  generalities,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture gives  the  Impression  that  It  would  be 
economical  to  the  extent  that  It  may  coet 
less  than  the  price-support  program  now  in 
operation. 

Congress  will,  perhaps,  want  to  look  that 
statement  over  a  little  more  closely. 

Perhaps  It  is  right  here  that  the  mirror  Is 
being  turned  a  little  bit  at  an  angle;  that 
right  here  there  may  be  at  least  a  tiny,  littl* 
concealed  panel  In  the  magician's  box. 

Somebody  Is  going  to  have  to  pay.  and  we 
might  as  well  face  that  inescapable  fact  at 
the  outset.  In  fact,  nearly  everybody  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay.  and  the  country  will 
appraise  this  program  more  realistically  if 
that  fact  Is  also  recognized  at  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  controls  ever 
production,  but  If  they  are  used  to  hold  pro- 
duction down  very  considerably,  they  will 
be  more  than  the  farmers  have  been  willing 
to  accept  In  the  past,  and  If  the  controls  are 
not  substantial,  the  amount  which  the 
Trea-«!ury  will  have  to  pay  to  maintain  the 
subsidy  will  be  greater  and  greater. 

There  Is  simply  no  gimmick  by  which  farm 
producers*  prices  can  be  kept  high  and  food 
consumer  prices  can  lie  allowed  to  drop, 
unless  somebody  pays.  The  Treasury  will 
pay,  and  that  means  that  the  taxpayer  will 
pay.  and  that  means  that  nearly  everybody 
wUl  pay. 

Then  why  is  Mr.  Brannan's  plan  such  sweet 
politics?  For.  If  it  Isn't  sweet  politics— and 
I  wouldn't  say  it  wasn't — It  U  Just  about  the 
most  palatable  method  of  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money  yet  devised. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  pro- 
poaal  has  been  called  the  most  wondrous  pill 
ever  compotUMled  in  the  pharmacy  of  poll- 
tlcs.     The  ImHlttT  to  the  farmers  and  the 
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consumers  are  Immediate  and  dearly  visible, 
"the  extent  to  which  the  farmers  and  con- 
sumers will  have  to  pay  for  these  benefits 
themselves  out  of  their  own  increased  taxes 
are  deferred  and  invisible.  There  will  be  no 
Item  on  the  Income-tax  rettorn  which  will 
show  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  exactly 
how  much  of  his  tax  he  Is  paying  to  under- 
write the  farm  subsidy. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  farm  subsidy 
offers  a  new  device  for  tlie  redistribution  of 
wealth.  It  works  out  In  two  ways.  The  sub- 
sidy goes  to  the  few,  relatively,  but  Is  paid  for 
by  the  many,  by  all  who  pay  taxes.  This 
malLes  the  share  which  the  farmer  pays  ftw 
his  subsidy  proportionately  lower  than  the 
rest.  Secondly,  the  benefits  which  go  to  the 
consumer  are  not  paid  for  uniformly  by  the 
consumer  In  the  form  of  taxes  since  the 
Inccone  tax,  being  graduated,  does  not  faU 
uniformly  upon  all  consumera. 

Most  farmers  seem  to  welconje  the  Bran- 
nan program,  but  If  the  farmer  thlnlcs  he  can 
get  a  guaranteed  annual  income  from  tiie 
Oovernment  without  heading  into  Govern- 
ment control  of  his  farming,  he  Is  very  likely 
Indulging  in  wishful  thinking.  And  Senator 
AntiN,  the  liberal  Republican  from  the  old- 
fashioned  State  of  Vermont,  asks:  "If  the 
Government  la  going  to  guarantee  high 
prices  to  agriculture,  shouldn't  the  Govern- 
ment reasonably  guarantee  high  prices  to 
Industry?" 

[Vktnn  the  W«Uilngton  (D.  C.)  PoBt| 

GCABAimBD  FAUIIN6 

In  the  pressure  for  space  following  inter- 
mittent suspension  of  this  newspaper,  the 
prize  exhibit  of  the  Fair  Deal  has  not  yet  had 
our  comment.  We  refer  to  Secretary  Bran- 
nan's plan  for  perpetual  prosperity  for  agri- 
culture. This  Is  a  scheme,  a  most  ambttiotis 
scheme,  that  looks  like  a  magical  effort  to 
give  something  to  everybody.  To  farmers  he 
promises  subsidy  payments  designed  to 
eqtiate  them  with  other  economic  groups. 
To  consumers  he  promises  lower  prices  by 
allowing  agricultural  commodities  to  find 
their  own  market  level.  To  the  public  he 
holds  out  the  asstirance  that  this  program 
would  cost  no  more  than  the  present  system 
of  price  supports  by  which  the  Government 
keeps  agricultural  prices  up  artificially. 

The  hitch,  of  cotirse,  Is  the  two-price  sys- 
tem that  would  be  created  by  the  Brannan 
plan.  Mr.  Brannan  uses  as  a  lure  the  prtje- 
pect  of  buying  milk  at  15  cents  a  qtiart.  Thle 
might  be  all  the  consumer  would  pay  direct- 
ly. But  the  Government  would  then  make 
up  to  the  milk  producer  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  price  and  what,  under  the 
Brannan  formula,  was  considered  necessary 
to  bring  a  fair  income.  The  consximer  wotild 
pay  for  this.  too.  through  taxes,  and  to  that 
extent  the  15-cent  price  tag  on  milk  would 
be  deceptive. 

There  Is.  to  be  sure,  a  superficial  plau- 
sibility about  the  Brannan  program.  For  one 
thing.  It  would  recast  the  farm  parity  for- 
mula m  terms  of  present-day  prices  In- 
stead  of  as  a  pen^ntage  of  1909-14  prices. 
Furthermore,  theoretically  it  would  end 
the  squeexe  In  which  the  consmner  pays 
high  prices  and  then  pays  taxes  to  keep 
prices  high.  However.  It  would  substitute 
for  price  supports  a  thorough  regimenta- 
tion of  agriculture.  Par-reaching  produc- 
tion and  marketing  controls  wotild  be  nec- 
cnary  over  virtually  every  crop,  and  if 
estimates  proved  faulty  the  system  could 
bcoOBW  a  terrific  millstone.  The  conse- 
qqeneea  cf  tampering  with  the  delicate  ratios 
In  livestock  feeding,  for  example,  could  be 
disastrous.  Nor  does  the  plan  give  any 
■aeurance  that  overproduction  would  be  ef- 
ftetlrely  checked:  indeed,  subsidies  tmrclatcd 
to  BUppty  might  encourage  gluts. 

The  Br&Biian  approach  would  sctrttle  the 
long-range  Aftcn  farm  program  before  that 
program  ha*   ever   been   tried.     The   Aiken 
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law  la  the  first  real  effort  to  relate  prlM 
supports  to  supply.  Beginning  in  liWW, 
Govenunent  supports  will  range  from  80  per- 
cent down  to  «0  percent  of  parity,  depending 
on  supply.  Thesie  flexible  support  provlsiona 
have  been  under  constant  attack  from  groups 
seeking  to  fieg  supports  of  specific  commod- 
ities at  90  or  even  100  percent  of  parity. 
In  this  respect  the  Brannan  program  looks 
like  a  political  sop,  for  its  effect  would  be 
to  fix  most  support  prices  rigidly  at  above 
90  ];>ercent  o<  parity. 

Farm  Income  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  remainder  of  the  economy, 
and  no  one  can  wish  for  a  return  of  the 
days  of  nonprotection  of  farm  prices.  Agri- 
cultural price  supports  are  accepted  as  a 
necessary  compenaaUon  for  the  fact  that 
the  farmer,  alone  of  all  producers,  can- 
not reduce  his  production  when  prices  fall. 
The  question  is  not  whether  there  should 
be  price  supports,  but  whether  farmers 
should  be  singled  out  for  guaranteed  Income. 
The  theory  behind  the  Aiken  law  is  to  pro- 
vide a  variable  floor  against  depression.  If 
this  Ls  to  be  Jettisoned  In  favor  of  a  rigid 
system  to  sut>sidize  farm  Incomes,  how  long 
will  It  t>e  before  other  economic  groups  also 
demand  an  Income  subsidy? 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

A  FAUC  LSAOm  SPEAKS 

The  American  Farm  Bvireau  Federation, 
with  a  membership  of  1325,000  farm  i  ami- 
lies.  Is  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind 
In  the  Nation.  What  its  leaders  have  to 
say  on  any  proposed  legislation  is  always 
Interesting  and  Important;  what  they  have 
to  say  on  controversial  Issues  affecting  agrt- 
cultiu*  is  doubly  so.  This  is  not  Just  be- 
cause the  bureau  is  large  nunaerlcaUy  and 
must  be  reckoned  with  politically  in  shap- 
ing national  legislative  policy.  It  stems, 
as  weU,  from  tixe  fact  that  the  bureaus 
leadership,  over  the  years,  has  demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  evaluate  such  proposals  la 
their  long-term  aspects  and  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole  national  economy. 

Last  January  a  minority  headed  by  cer- 
tain southern  memljers  sought  to  put  the 
federation  on  record  as  favoring  a  continu- 
ance of  fixed,  high-level  supports  lor  farm 
prices — the  policy  which  is  already  pointing 
us  toward  a  revival  of  the  surpltis  problem 
from  which  It  took  a  major  war  to  deliver 
us  only  a  few  short  years  ago.  With  the 
chairmen  of  the  two  agricultural  commit- 
tees in  Congress  backing  such  a  program 
and  with  the  administration  studiously  re- 
fraining from  opposing  it,  less  conscientious 
leaders  might  have  confined  themselves  to 
putting  up  a  perfunctory  rear-guard  fight 
on  the  Issue.  Not  so  the  leaders  of  the 
federation,  who  fought  and  cnished  the 
reljellion  of  th^ls  opporttinlst  minority.  The 
Bureau  put  Itself  clearly  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  policy  of  fiexlble  price  supports,  the 
heart  of  the  Hope-Alken  law,  whose  long- 
term  provisions  go  into  effect  in  1950. 

The  man  who  led  the  fight  on  that  occa- 
sion for  the  principle  of  flexible  price  sup- 
ports— a  system  designed  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction when  supplies  are  low  and  to  oper- 
ate in  reverse  when  tinmanageable  surpluses 
threaten— was  Allan  B.  Kline,  the  federa- 
tion's president.  Mr.  Bine  has  now  let  It 
be  known  how  he  feeis  about  the  new  farm 
program  proposed  a  few  days  ago  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Brannan.  "When  scene- 
cme  promJees  cheap  prices  for  consxnncrt 
and  high  prices  for  farmers  on  the  same 
Items"  he  told  a  representative  of  the  X7nlted 
Press  at  Chicago  this  week,  "it  sounds  to  me 
like  a  vote-getting  appeal."  And  he  added: 
"At  first  glance  it  looks  good  for  everybody. 
But  farmers  had  better  take  a  good  look  at 
the  regimentation  and  controls  Involved 
•  •  •  I  This  I  looks  like  an  agricultural 
approach  to  statlRn."  Or.  one  might  add, 
stattBTTi  followed  by  bcom  and  bust. 


Wk«  Repreteati  Wbaa? 
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Monday.  May  2.  1949 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Epeaker.  since  the 
recent  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
between  the  very  energetic  and  most  ag- 
gressive gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCoRMACK],  the  majority  leader, 
and  myself,  I  have  received  innumerable 
newspaper  editorials  from  all  sections  of 
the  Nation  in  connection  with  the  matter 
which  we  discussed  only  too  briefly. 

Of  course  I  have  found  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  each  and  everyone 
of  these  editorials  takes  the  same  posi« 
tion  which  I  have  maintained.  This  nat- 
urally comes  as  no  surpri.se  because  I 
have  always  recognized  that  I  was  on  the 
most  solid  of  ground  in  resenting  any 
attempt  to  influence  my  actions  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  liked  to  have  pursued  the  dis- 
cussion further  when  it  originated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  on  account  of  the  situation 
which  was  beyond  my  control. 

The  fact  that  the  press  of  the  Nation 
has  taken  such  widespread  cognizance 
of  the  issue  and  the  principle  involved, 
has  fully  justified  my  action  in  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusettes 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  discus- 
sion through  his  very  frank,  though  I 
must  admit  somewhat  bizarre  statement, 
relative  to  his  appreciation  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  Member's  responsibility. 

Of  the  many  editorials  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  on  the  subject  I 
have  selected  one  written  by  Hermann 
B.  Deutsch.  associate  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  which  says.  In  effect,  but 
more  poignantly,  what  all  the  other  edi- 
torials have  said. 

In  his  usual  fluent  style  and  most  un- 
derstandable language.  Mr.  Deutsch  has 
placed  his  finger  right  on  the  button  of 
the  real  issue  involved  In  the  philosophy 
of  so-called  party  loyalty  as  expressed 
by  the  President  in  the  White  House  and 
enunciated  by  his  floor  leader  in  the  wen 
cf  this  House.  He  goes  right  to  the 
bottom,  of  the  position  taken  publicly  by 
these  two  gentlemen  and  meets  the  ques- 
tion head-on  with  a  direct  answer  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood  or  miscon- 
strued. 

I  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  by  the 
voters  of  the  Plrst  Congressional  District 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Louisiana  and 
I  sit  in  this  body  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  through  their  tolerance  and 
through  their  sufferance  and  not  at  the 
hands  or  the  whim  of  anybody  else  ex- 
cept those  to  whom  I  am  responsible  and 
alone  responsible. 

My  certificate  of  election  file^  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  signed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  the 
secretary  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
by  the  attorney  general  of  Loui.sian«  sets 
forth  under  the  great  seal  of  the  Stale 
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of  Louisiana  that  I  was  elected  on  No- 
vember 2.  1948.  to  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress as  a  Democrat  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  vote  of  36.748.  I  am 
ofBcially  and  formally  designated  as  a 
Democrat  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  the  NaUon  and  I  sit  here  as  such  by 
that  right. 

But  back  to  the  editorial  which  Is  tjrpi- 
cal  of  the  hundreds  of  editorials  which 
have  appeared  throughout  the  Nation 
since  this  matter  was  brought  to  your 
attention. 

Here  it  is  and  It  says  eloquently  what 
so  many  of  us  are  thinking : 

WHO  wxnxaxxTS  whom? 
By  hl«  astonishing  public  declaration  tliat 
eoncrwBkmal  Tot«s  constitute  a  test  of  party 
loyalty  President  Truman  appears  to  have 
reduced  his  philosophy  of  government  to 
the  level  of  a  precinct  squabble.  The  Issue 
was  raised  at  the  week  end.  when  It  appeared 
that  outright  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
had  encountered  major  opposition. 

Party  disloyalty  U  punished  by  party  dis- 
cipline. In  Ruaaia  that  Involves  exile,  pos- 
sibly forced  labor,  or  In  extreme  cases,  what 
la  euphemlstlcaUy  described  as  liquidation. 
In  a  democracy,  it  Involves  loss  of  prestige. 
at  dMlrable  comminac  — tgnmenta,  and  of 
any  voice  in  patronage  dlatrlbutlon. 

What  the  President  really  said,  therefore, 
was:  "Vote  as  I  say.  or  111  swing  the  patronage 
elub  on  you."  If  there  had  been  any  doubt 
about  what  he  meant,  his  whip  In  the  lower 
Boom.  Representative  John  W.  McCokmack. 
of  Massachusetts,  swlfty  dispelled  it,  by  say- 
ing in  so  many  words  that  It  was  "Only 
through  toieranoa  that  (anyone  who  op- 
posed the  President)  Is  sitting  here  (on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Chamber)." 

This  seems  to  reduce  representative  gov- 
ernment at  t)est  to  the  plaJne  of  trivial  ma- 
chine p>olltlcs.  At  worse,  it  implies  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  higher  duty  to 
tliAir  party  organlratlon  than  to  their  con- 
stituencies or  their  convictions.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of •  Representative  HtssBT.  since  the 
McCormack  attack  was  directed  specifically 
at  him. 

The  people  of  his  district  have  five  times 
elected  him  to  Congress.  An  overwhelming 
majority  was  accorded  him  last  year — after 
he  had  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  In  the 
first  instance,  and  to  override  President  Tru- 
man's veto  ot  that  measure  In  the  second. 
That  stand  therefore  expressed  the  majority 
Vtt  ot  the  constituents  whom  Mr.  Hebebt 
wpr— anta  In  Washington. 

If  tn»  goT«mment  means  what  It  says, 
the  voters  of  any  given  congressional  dis- 
trict do  not  send  a  representative  to  Congress 
merely  to  Jtimp  whenever  the  President  or 
his  party  whip  say*  "frog."  Every  President 
Is  obviously  the  candidate  of  a  majority  party 
when  he  Is  elected,  whoever  he  la.  But  if 
It  thereafter  becomes  the  duty — the  test  of 
loyalty,  in  fact — of  all  Congressmen  elected 
by  that  majority  party  to  vote  unquestlon- 
ingly  as  the  President  directs,  why  bother  to 
send  them  to  Washington  at  all?  Why  not 
aimply  let  the  President  say  without  fxirther 
ado  what  should  or  shovild  not  be  done? 

Our  party  conventions  write  party  plat- 
forms as  declarations  reflecting  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  on  each  of  the  individual 
policies  or  issues  proposed  for  endorsement. 
Delegates  from  the  agrlctUtural  Midwest,  for 
example,  may  favor  high-price  support  pro- 
grams for  grain  and  oppose  the  labor-union 
dictatorshlpa  which  sprang  Into  being  tuider 
the  Wagner  Act.  Delegates  from  strongly 
Indtistrialized  communuies — Detroit  or  Hart- 
ford— may  favcw  the  abolition  of  all  statutory 
restraints  on  labor  and  oppose  the  price  sup- 
ports which  neoeasarUy  Increase  the  cost  of 
foodstuffs.  Party  platforms  represent  com- 
promiaea  between  such  Ideological  conflicts. 
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HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

WISCONStN 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  29.  1949 

Mr.  SMIT^  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Human  Events  for  this  week — 
AprU  27— has  kn  article.  Our  Confisca- 
tion of  PrlvatefProperty,  which  levels  an 
indictment  agjiinst  the  United  States 
congressional  investiga- 
andling  of  private  proj)- 
citizens  during  the  war 
ed  intemationsd  law  by 
confiscatory  piivate  property  invested  in 
neutral  territory.  If  this  is  true  It  is  a 
shocking  situation.  A  very  skinny  ex- 
cuse is  used  t)  justify  the  confiscation 
by  saying  that  the  Allies  were  merely 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  German 
government.  Where  is  our  sense  of  de- 
cency? What  has  become  of  the  ordi- 
nary principle!  of  fair  play? 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  be 
our  position  when  the  Soviet  ascertains 
the  truth  of  tliis  shameful  conduct? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  iht  article  referred  to : 

Oxj*  CoNnscinoN  or  Paiv.*Ti  Propertt 
(By  an  International  lawyer) 

The  Truman  administration,  as  a  part  of 
what  the  Presit  ent  In  his  Inaugural  addresa 
called  a  bold  lew  program,  la  seeking  to 
encourage  forel  jn  Investment  by  American 
citizens.  In  th  (  current  ECA  authorization, 
as  passed  by  Coi  igress,  a  large  sum  is  actually 
earmarked  to  piarantee  private  American 
capital  which  v  sntures  overseas. 

Before  Amerlrans  put  any  tnist  In  these 
assurances  ther  should  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  pHJlicy  of  confiscation  of  for- 
eign private  jroperty  which  the  United 
States  has  ado|ted  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  Any  Anerican  who  proposes  to  in- 
vest money  In  France,  for  Instance,  should 
recognize  in  ac  vance  that  if  Soviet  Russia 
takes  over  in  ttat  country,  his  entire  invest- 
ment could  be  c  onflscated  In  accordance  with 
principles  now  fcMrmally  endorsed  by  the 
United  States. 

Reversing  Its  historic  position  with  regard 
to  property  rli^hts,  the  United  States  now 
apparently  maiiitains  that  mere  military  vic- 
tory justiiles  ady  form  of  confiscation  which 
seems  appropriate  to  the  victorious  govern- 
ment. Having  thus  sanctified  the  primitive 
principle  of  fotce  majeure,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  the  administration  must  offer 
guaranties  If  II  is  to  lure  American  capital 
abroad.  But  n}  guaranty  approved  by  Con- 
gress la  likely  t  o  balance  the  outright  sanc- 
tion for  confiao  kUon  which  our  own  Govern- 
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The  reversal  of  traditional  principle  Is  the 
work  of  President  Trumatn's  administration. 
This  particular  policy  of  confiscation  was  not 
advocated  by  the  New  Deal.  On  the  con- 
trary. Secretary  Hull,  on  the  eve  of  V/orld 
War  II.  opposed  confiscation  in  the  following 
strong  language: 

"It  is  important  •  •  •  that  the  United 
States  should  not  depart  in  any  degree  from 
its  traditional  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  within  our  ter- 
ritory whether  such  property  belongs  to  na- 
tionals of  former  enemy  powers  or  to  those 
of  friendly  powers.  A  •  •  •  taking  over 
of  such  property,  except  for  a  public  purpose 
and  coupled  with  the  assumption  of  liability 
to  make  just  compensation,  would  be  fraught 
with  disastrous  results." 

Everybody  knows  that  since  the  cloee  of  the 
war  we  have  officially  confiscated  much  In  the 
conquered  nations  themselves.  But  the  story 
of  our  seizure  of  private  German  property  In- 
vested in  neutral  Switzerland  Is  little  known 
over  here.  It  may  profitably  be  considered 
by  anybody  who  thinks  that  he  can  safely 
Invest  his  savings  In  Latin  America,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world  which  might  be  neu- 
tral in  another  war. 

n 
An  agreement  that  violated  tntematlonal 
law,  by  confiscating  private  property  Invested 
in  neutral  territory,  was  forced  upon  Switzer- 
land 3  years  ago.  The  strongest  sort  of  pres- 
sure had  to  be  applied  to  the  Swiss  before 
they  would  succtimb  to  the  hectoring  de- 
mands of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  and  France,  acting  In 
concert,  but  under  American  leadership. 

The  leverage  exerted  on  the  Swiss  approxi- 
mated blackmail.  Swiss  assets  in  the  United 
States  were  "blocked"  and  Swiss  traders  were 
black  listed  by  our  Government  until  the 
"Accord  and  Annex"  was  signed  In  Washing- 
ton by  Swiss  Foreign  Minister  Walter  Stuckl, 
on  May  25,  1946.  Our  Government  gave  little 
publicity  to  this  disgraceful  business.  But 
Americans  who  visit  Switzerland  soon  learn 
that  this  "accord"  planted  a  new  and  xinflat- 
terlng  conception  of  American  morality  over 
there. 

"The  agreement  as  achieved,"  to  quote  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1946 
(p.  1101),  "attained  the  Allied  objective  of 
immobilizing  and  liquidating  German  prop- 
erty in  Switzerland  owned  by  Germans  in 
Germany.  •  •  •  Thus,  German  assets 
which  at  some  future  date  could  have  been 
employed  as  a  threat  to  world  peace  will  be 
removed  from  a  potential  safe  haven."  Com- 
munist governments,  also  at  some  future 
date,  may  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  that  official 
statement  of  United  States  policy.  Certainly 
It  pays  the  Communist  practice  of  expropria- 
tion the  most  sincere  form  of  flattery. 

In  the  forced  liquidation  of  German  private 
property  in  Svirltzerland,  only  persons  of  non- 
German  nationality  have  been  allowed  to  ac- 
quire new  ownership.  The  annex  to  the 
agreement  further  says  that  "all  (XMsible 
measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  resale  to 
German  persons."  No  time  limit  la  placed 
on  this  penalization  of  Germans  as  such— 
another  helpful  precedent  if  the  Kremlin 
wants  to  liquidate  evidences  of  "Anglo- 
American  Imperialism"  In  China  or  other 
Communist  territory. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Truman  policy  of  confiscation  in  Switzerland 
applies  to  all  Germans,  those  who  were  ex- 
ecuted because  they  fought  the  Nazis  as  well 
as  those  who  actually  served  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment. A  statement  prepared  deep  within 
the  labyrinth  of  our  Federal  bureaucracy 
makes  this  plain. 

According  to  "the  Division  of  Economic  Se- 
curity Controls  of  the  CMBce  of  Economic  S*> 
curlty  Policy  of  the  Department  of  State" 
the  confiscation  does  not  include  property 
looted  by  the  Nazis,  "since  the  Government 
of  Switzerland  had  long  prior  to  this  under- 
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standing  offered  to  aid  In  restoring  stich  prop- 
erty to  rightful  owners  "  Nor  does  this  par- 
ticular confiscation  apply  to  German  Govern- 
ment property  tn  Switzerland.  It  was  purely 
in-lvate  personal  property.  liKe  summer  cot- 
tacea,  bank  accounts  and  Investments  of  Ger- 
man nationals  in  Swiss  industry,  that  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  confiscated. 

Ill 
A  lot  ot  pressure  was  needed  to  force  the 
reluctant  Swiss  Into  this  particular  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  Truman  s  Fair  Deal.  As  our  De- 
partment of  State  itself  admlU:  'The  Swi« 
argued  against  recognition  of  the  Allied  legal 
claim  to  £uch  (personal,  private)  property." 
The  Swiss  Government  properly  insisted 
that  If  German  private  property  were  con- 
fiscated on  Swiss  soil,  indemnification  would 
have  to  be  made  to  the  owners  by  Switzer- 
land. The  agreement  of  May  2S,  1946,  even- 
tually recognized  the  Justice  of  this  argu- 
ment— in  theory.  Half  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
forced  liquidation  of  German  private  prop- 
erty In  Switzerland  was  allotted  to  the  Swiss 
Government,  partly  to  cover  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  sorry  undertaking  and  partly 
to  give  the  German  owners  some  indemnifi- 
cation 

That  this  indemnification  has  in  fact  been 
satirical  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  evi- 
dence. Less  than  half  of  the  funds  avail- 
able from  forced  sales  was  even  allocated 
for  purposes  of  compensation.  And  the 
agreement  fiirther  provided  that  any  com- 
pensation should  be  paid  by  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment under  Allied  supervision,  in  German 
money. 

This  mockery  of  civilized  practice  Is  one  of 
the  most  distasteful  parts  of  the  whole  agree- 
ment. In  order  to  conceal  the  raw  outrage  of 
confiscation  the  Swiss  Government  waa  al- 
lowed to  pay  some  compensation — provided 
that  It  did  so  in  worthless  currency. 

The  legal  case  for  this  confiscation  of  pri- 
vate German  assets  in  Switzerland  waa  based 
on  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  within 
Germany  by  the  Allied  governments,  follow, 
ing  the  German  capitulation.  Dr.  F.  A. 
Mann,  virritlng  In  the  British  Tear  Bock 
of  Itttemational  Law  ( 1946 » .  detects  the  flaw 
in  the  argument  that  the  Allies  were  merely 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  German  gov- 
ernment.   He  says: 

"There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  German 
municipal  legislation  confiscating  German 
property  In  Switzerland  would  have  been 
held  by  Swiss  courts  to  be  opposed  to  Swiss 
public  order  and  would,  consequently,  not 
lisve  been  recognized.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
40«bt  that  no  established  rule  of  Interna- 
tional law  would  have  justified  Germany  In 
demanding  recognition  for  her  confiscatory 
legislation.  The  principle  of  the  territorial 
character  of  confiscation  was,  untU  recently. 
too  firmly  established  to  be  questioned." 

In  the  opinion  of  Swiss  jurists,  the  Illegal 
agreement  forced  upon  that  country  was  a 
clear  violation  of  Swiss  neutrality.  The 
American  argument  was  that  the  question 
of  neutrality  did  not  arise,  because  the 
war  with  Germany  had  been  over  for  more 
than  a  vear  when  the  agreement  was  signed 
on  May  25.  1946. 

r» 
Nevertheless,  steps  Incident  to  a  war,  like 
this  confiscation  of  private  German  property 
In  a  neutral  country,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  war  activity.  And  that  view  waa 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  Ludecke  v.  Watkina,  on 
June  21.  1948,  more  than  2  years  after  the 
Truman  administration  acted  on  a  contrary 
aaaumption  in  regard  to  Switaerland.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  administration  has  been 
playing  both  ends  against  the  middle,  acting 
M  though  this  country  were  either  at  war 
or  at  peace,  according  to  which  viewpoint 
momentarUy  adva.' Jigeous  to  our  of- 


We  can  acarcely  have  it  both  waya.  If  we 
were  at  war  with  Germany  when  German 
assets  in  Switzerland  were  confiscated,  then 
Swiss  neutrality  was  violated  by  our  pres- 
sure to  achieve  that  end.  If  we  were  at 
peace  with  Germany,  then  this  enforced  con- 
fiscation of  private  assets  was  sheer  robbery, 
as  disgraceful  as  any  similar  action  by  So- 
viet Ruaiia. 

The  pamagc  of  time  is  serving  only  to 
strengthen  the  misgivings  of  American 
lawyers  who  realize  that  the  agreement 
forced  upon  Switzerland,  and  the  subsequent 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  are  Inimical  to  every 
long-range  Amo'lcan  Interest,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  iiuxjmpatibillty  with  Interna- 
tional law  as  traditionally  {veached  by  Amer- 
ican Jurists. 

In  the  Virginia  Law  Review,  for  last  No- 
vember, Vernon  L.  Bounds  points  out  that 
the  foreign  Investments  of  our  nationals 
total  into  the  bilUotia.  Since  that  was  writ- 
ten President  Truman  has  begun  to  argue 
that  private,  as  well  as  state,  investment 
overseas  should  be  fostered,  with  govern- 
mental guaranties. 

How  can  there  be  either  respect  for  or 
confidence  In  a  government  which  at  one 
moment  acts  to  confiscate  private  property  in 
neutral  countries,  yet  immediately  thereafter 
speaks  of  guarantiee  to  tboee  who  invest  their 
savings  overseas? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Soviet  lead«3  find 
us  dlfScult,  when  we  simultaneously  prac- 
tice and  revile  communistic  thecry.  As  the 
Virginia  Law  Review  sums  It  up.  with  admi- 
rable restraint:  "There  Is  something  anoma- 
lous In  a  public  policy  which  at  one  and  the 
same  time  attempts  to  champion  capitalism 
and  confiscation. 

(The  author,  thinking  that  this  article 
should  speak  for  itself,  desires  to  remain 
anon3rmous.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  have  just  received  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  Superintendent  of 
the  House  Folding  Room  to  the  eflEect 
that  each  Member  has  been  credited  with 
190  books  on  Fascism  in  Action.  These 
books  can  be  distributed  free  to  constitu- 
ents desiring  them. 

In  our  country  today,  we  have  many 
signs  Indicating  a  definite  Fascist  trend 
among  certain  groups.  The  first  thing 
that  a  Fascist  dictatorship  attempts  is 
the  destruction  of  labor  unions,  farm  or- 
ganizations, cooperatives,  and  all  move- 
ments where  there  is  the  least  evidence 
of  majority  rule  by  the  people. 

Anyone  examining  the  book.  Fascism 
in  Action,  will  quickly  discover  some  of 
the  same  trends  in  this  country  at  this 
time  that  existed  in  Germany.  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Japan  before  they  became 
Fascist  countries. 

We  must  continue  to  l^ht  communism 
with  every  weapon  at  our  command,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  over- 
look an  equally  devastating  enemy  ap- 
proaching us  from  another  diicct  on. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or  OBBGON 

XN  THB  HOUCT:  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2. 1949 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
checking  the  statistics  on  the  exports  and 
Imports  of  lumber,  issued  by  the  Office 
of  International  Trade,  I  am  convinced 
that  in  its  attempt  to  provide  aid  to  the 
Marshall-plan  countries  of  Europe,  the 
ECA  has  mismanaged  the  situation  and 
Is  strangling  the  export  of  American 
lumber. 

Prior  to  last  July,  our  domestic  lumber 
supply  situation  was  less  than  satisfac- 
tory. While  there  was  no  over- all  short- 
age, the  supply  of  many  grades  and  sizes 
was  Inadequate.  But  during  the  last  10 
months,  production  has  exceeded  orders 
and  shipments  by  more  than  10  percent. 
The  Inevitable  result  was  an  Increase  in 
mill  stocks  of  nearly  2  000.000,000  feet 
during  the  calendar  year  1948  Thou- 
sands of  small  mills  closed  during  the  fall 
and  winter  because  they  could  not  find 
a  market  for  their  product;  and  their 
employees  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
prices  of  lumber  have  dropped  about  3 
points  r  month  since  last  August. 

In  the  meantime.  Imports  of  logs  and 
lumber  from  Canada  have  Increased 
steadily.  In  1947  the  United  &tPtes  Im- 
ported 93.000,000  feet  of  logs  from  Can- 
ada; in  1948,  165,000,000  feet.  Imports 
of  lumber  from  Canada  have  Increased 
from  1,126.000,000  feet  in  1947  to  1.672,- 
000.000  feet  in  1948.  In  other  words, 
now  that  lumber  Is  plentiful,  imports  of 
foreign  lumber  are  flooding  the  American 
market.  Indeed.  194fi  imports  from 
Canada  are  the  largest  in  more  than  20 
years,  and  closely  approached  an  all- 
time  record  high. 

A  comparison  of  exports  and  imports 
of  lumber  during  the  last  2  years  makes 
a  sad  picture.  Import":  in  the  third 
quarter  alone  of  1948  were  greater  than 
exports  in  the  first  three  quarters. 

Dp  to  1939  we  exported  substantially 
more  lumber  than  we  bought.  In  some 
years  our  exports  amounted  to  8  percent 
of  our  total  production.  Lumbermen 
depended  upon  this  source  of  revenue. 
and  our  country  showed  a  f avorabk  bal- 
ance of  lumber  trade.  What  was  prob- 
ably more  Important  than  the  quantity 
of  lumber  exported  was  the  balancing 
effect  of  exports  on  the  lumber  economy. 
We  exported  grades  and  species  which 
would  have  become  a  surplus  In  our  do- 
mestic con5umption.  But  gradually  our 
Imports  overtook  our  exports,  and  since 
1939  the  gap  between  otir  Nation's  pur- 
chases of  lumber  and  our  sales  has  wid- 
ened. Now  the  situation  is  critical.  In 
1948,  otu-  total  exports  of  lumber  were 
only  646000.000  feet  as  compared  with 
imports  of  1.880,000.000  feet. 

Congress  has  appropriated  billlofis  of 
dollars  to  rehabilitate  the  Marshall- plan 
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countries— and  R  Is  even  now  appro- 
priating additional  billions.  We  would 
therefore  expect  to  find  these  countries 
the  heaviest  Importers  of  American  lum- 
ber. On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  great- 
est decrease  In  imports  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  other  European  coun- 
tries. All  this.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
housing  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  these  coimtrles. 

Exports  of  both  softwoods  and  hard- 
woods have  been  strangled.  Even  dur- 
ing some  of  the  depression  years  we 
exported  more  than  a  billion  feet  of  soft- 
woods a  year;  but  in  1948  our  total  ex- 
ports of  softwoods  were  only  462.000.000 
feet,  less  than  half  of  our  1947  exports. 
And  Orr  statistics  prove  that  the  de- 
crease was  greatest  for  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  other  European  countries. 
Exports  of  softwood  lumber  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1948  were  27  percent  of  those 
for  1947.  Exports  to  other  European 
countries  In  1948  were  19  percent.  For 
hardwoods,  our  exports  to  United  King- 
dom in  1948  were  42  percent  of  the  1947 
record,  and  to  other  European  countries 
47  percent. 

Take  Douglas  fir.  for  example.  The 
species  constitutes  our  heaviest  lumber 
export  item.  In  1947  we  exported  294.- 
000.000  board  feet  of  Douglas  flr  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  three  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  in  1948.  when  we 
shipped  them  86,000  000  feet.  But  that 
tells  oniy  half  the  story.  Early  in  1947 
the  British  Government  sent  a  purchas- 
ing commission  to  this  country  to  buy  up 
lumber  to  help  take  care  of  the  much- 
needed  construction  and  rebuilding?  In 
the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of  that  lum- 
ber was  shipped  the  second  quarter  of 
1947.  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ship- 
ments were  made  the  last  half  of  that 
year.  Although  the  entire  purchase  was 
Intended  to  reach  England  during  1947, 
certain  orders  were  still  left  over,  and 
consequently  a  large  part  of  the  imports 
credited  to  the  first  half  of  1948  were 
actually  a  part  of  the  1947  purchase 
orders.  To  make  a  fair  comparison. 
therefore,  let  us  take  the  last  half  of 
each  of  the  2  years.  During  the  last 
6  months  of  1947  we  exported  234.000.000 
feet  of  lumber  to  the  United  Kingdom 
as  compared  with  39,000.000  feet  the  last 
•  months  of  1943. 

A  comparison  of  exports  of  southern 
pine  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
2  years  would  be  pitiful.  In  1947  we 
exported  38  000,000  feet  of  yellow  pine  to 
United  Kingdom  as  compared  to  35,000 
In  1948— one  eleven-hundredth  of  the 
previous  year's  exports.  Exports  of 
southern  pine  to  all  countries  in  1948 
were  about  55  percent  of  that  of  1947, 
but  in  United  Kingdom  and  the  other 
countries  receiving  ECA  funds  our  ex- 
ports became  a  mere  trickle. 

Let  us  look  at  hardwoods.  In  the 
period  from  1935-39 — and  those  were  de- 
pression years — we  exported  an  average 
total  of  310.000,000  feet  of  hardwoods  per 
year  to  all  countries  of  the  world.  Of 
this  total  we  averaged  207.000.000  feet 
to  United  Kingdom  and  38.000.000  feet 
to  the  other  European  countries.  Europe 
was  our  k>est  customer ;  79  percent  of  our 


shipments  of  hardwo  ods  went  to  Europe. 


By  1947  our  exports 


of  hardwoods  had 


uropean  countries 
orts  to  the  United 
e  less  than  40  per- 
he  other  European 

rcent. 

gures  tell  only  half 


decreased  to  186.00  ).000  feet,  and  by 
1948  to  87.000.000  feet.  And  what  about 
the  Marshall-plan  countries?  In  1948 
our  exports  to  the  Ui  lited  Kingdom  were 
15  percent  of  the  d^ression  year  aver 
ages,  and  the  other 
38  percent.  Our  ex 
Kingdom  in  1948  we 
cent  of  1947.  and  to 
countries  about  45 

Again  the  annual 
the  story.  The  last  half  of  1948  our  ex- 
ports of  hardwood  to  he  United  Kingdom 
were  12.000.000  feet  as  compared  with 
46.000,000  feet  durin  j  the  corresponding 
6  months  of  1947.  A  corresponding  drop 
was  shown  in  export ;  to  other  European 
countries. 

In  other  words,  tie  United  Kingdom 
and  Europe,  the  countries  that  have  re- 
ceived the  most  assistance  through  the 
Marshall  plan,  have  shown  the  greatest 
decreases  in  their  imi  orts  of  lumber  from 
the  United  States. 

But  these  countrins  are  still  import- 
ing lumber — not  fror  i  the  United  States, 
but  from  other  expoi  ting  countries.  In 
1948  United  Kingd>m  imported  239.- 
000.000  feet  of  lumber,  of  -^hich  only  15 
percent  came  from  the  United  States. 
Thirty  percent  camn  from  the  British 
possessions,  the  remilnder  from  Yugo- 
slavia. Finland,  and  other  countries. 
And  these  imports  ai  e  being  paid  for  by 
funds  appropriated  ^y  our  Congress,  or 
by  foreign  funds  rele 
priations. 

The  outlook  for  e 
the  United  Kingdom 
countries  is  no  brig 
than  during  the  pas 
month  ago,  England 
agreement  with  Sovi 
eluded  the  importa 
Kingdom  of  substa 
lumber  from  Russia. 

And  in  the  meant 
Nation's  surplus  of  1 
to  import  logs  and  I 


sed  by  ECA  appro- 

cporting  Iimiber  to 
ind  other  European 
Iter  for  the  future 
year.  Less  than  a 
Entered  Into  a  trade 
[t  Russia  which  in- 
|on  by  the  United 
itial    quantities    of 


le.  In  spite  of  our 
iber,  we  continue 
iber  from  Canada 
and  other  countries  ih  far  greater  quan- 
tities than  our  total  expwrts. 

Congress  by  its  re<  ent  action  has  ap- 
proved the  basic  principle  of  financial 
aid  to  Europe.  I  do  not  take  any  excep- 
tion to  this  principlel  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  how  policies  and  directives  of 
Government  agencies  can  at  times  distort 
historical  trade  patterns  which  Amer- 
ican industry,  resourcefulness  and  initi- 
ative have  developed.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  an!  his  associates  are 
endeavoring  to  do  a  ^ood  Job.  and  this  is 

)f  a  criticism,  but 

him  that  admin- 

lust  be  changed  in 

lerican  lumber  in- 

)portunity  to  com- 


not  in  the  nature 
merely  to  point  out 
Istrative  procedures 
order  to  afford  the 
dustry  an  equitable 
pete  for  the  business  jwhich  is  made  pos- 
sible by  ECA  doUart.  After  all.  it  is 
American  industry  th^t  is  paying  for  this 


bill.    I  have  appealec 


correct  this  entire  si  uation.  and  I  have 
been  assured  that  son  lething  will  be  done 


immediately.     I  hop<> 
too  little  or  too  late. 


to  Mr.  Hoffman  to 


his  action  is  not 


Socialism — Stop  It  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2, 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  time  has  come  for  the  people  of 
this  country  to  understand  that  our 
whole  economy  is  about  to  be  swamped 
by  socialism. 

Mr.  James  McGraw.  Jr.,  has  been 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  think- 
ing on  this  most  important  subject,  the 
latest  article  appearing  in  the  daily  pre.ss 
in  the  form  of  an  advertisement.  I 
commend  it  to  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  inserting  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

TH«     EIGHTT-FIHST     CONCRZSS     CAN     HALT     THB 

ADMINISTRATION  S     SOCIALIST     PBOGSAM 

In  his  speech  at  Massachusetts  Instituts 
Of  Technology,  Winston  Churchill  said  that 
America's  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb  is 
all  that  has  kept  Soviet  Russia  from  over- 
running Europe  and  bombing  London. 

Our  State  Department  kiiows  that  there 
has  been  another  deterrent  to  aggressive 
warfare  by  Russia  and  a  deciding  one.  That 
deterrent  is  the  superior  Indiostrial  strength 
of  the  United  States.  But  once  Russia  ap- 
proaches our  Industrial  strength,  then  watch 
out.  For  Stalin  or  no  Stalin,  there  will  be 
trouble.  Therefore,  the  simple  table  below  Is 
worth  every  American's  careful  reading.  It 
shows  In  percentages  what  Russia  did  witli 
her  national  Income  In  1948  and  what  we 
did  with  ours: 


U.  8.  S,  R. 

U.  8.  A. 

Civilian  use 

Percent 

ao 

21 

Percent 
7S 

New    capital    equi[Hiient    and 

public  works 

Foreiim  aid 

12 
2 

Defense 

13 

6 

s 

ButliliDK  of  inventories  and  war 
stock  piling    

3 

These  flstures  for  Russia  come  from  The  (London) 
Economist,  Britain's  influential  economic  journal. 

These  figures  are  estimates  based  on  In- 
formation from  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
and  so  cannot  be  checlced  directly.  But  they 
fit  with  what  Is  known  of  Russian  develop- 
ment. 

"Tie  table  shows  that  Russia  Is  straining 
every  resource  to  build  up  its  Industrial 
strength.  When  Rtissla's  effort  is  measured 
In  dollars,  and  compared  to  ours,  the  flgiires 
show: 

Where  we  spent  «20.000.000.000  to  $21,000,- 
000.000  for  new  industrial  plants  and  equip- 
ment last  year,  the  Russians  spent  $12,000,- 
000.000  to  $14,000,000,000. 

But  whUe  we  used  about  $9,000,000,000  of 
this  to  replace  old  equipment,  the  Russians 
spent  no  more  than  $2,000,000,000  for  replac- 
ing old  equipment.  The  Russians  had  much 
less  worn-out  and  obsolete  equipment  to 
replace.  They  could  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  expanding  their  Industries  and  buying 
new  equipment. 

So — we  used  only  $11,000,000,000  to  $12.- 
000,000.000  to  expand  our  industries. 

And  the  Russians  used  almost  as  much 
to  expand  theirs — $10,000,000,000  to  $12- 
000.000.000. 

Russia  is  gaining  industrial  strength  as 
fast  as  we  are — and   may  soon  be  guinlug 
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faster.  The  more  she  gaina  and  the  faster 
she  gains  on  us,  the  greater  Is  the  danger 
ot  war. 

American  Industry  Is  pushing  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  hard.  It  is  doing  an 
heroic  job.  McGraw-Hill's  recent  surv^ 
shows  that  industry  already  has  in  hand 
plans  to  build  plants  and  buy  equipment  in 
the  next  5  years  adding  up  to  $56,000.- 
000.000.  Industry  plans  that  tnveetment — 
and  much  more — If  it  can  get  the  money. 

On  rhoce  plans  of  Industry  depend  our 
national  secxirlty. 

If  these  plans  of  ours  are  cut  tmck,  the 
Russians  will  be  years  closer  to  their  goal 
of  Industrial  equality — the  strength  that 
they  need  to  wage  aggressive  war  success- 
fully. 

But  more  and  more  our  industry's  plans 
are  being  menaced  by  socialist  policies  in 
Washington.  The  President  continues  to 
urge  a  fiorther  Increase  In  the  tax  on  ccr- 
porate  profits,  even  though  Federal  taxes 
alone  now  take  38  cents  of  every  dollar  of 
profit.  He  wants  $3,000,000,000  more  In  taxes 
on  corporate  profits  now,  plus  added  per- 
sonal taxes. 

Last  year  corporations  spent  almost  two- 
thirds  of  their  profits — about  $13.000.000.- 
000 — ^for  new  plant  and  equipment.  This 
year  corporation  profits  will  be  lower  than 
last  year's  $21,000,000,000,  perhaps  by  20 
percent.  Subtract  a  fifth  or  more  from  la£t 
year's  profits.  Then  adopt  the  President's 
proposal  aiMl  take  $3,000,000,000  more  in  cor- 
porate taxes  and  you  raise  havoc  with 
planned  expenditures  for  new  plant  azxd 
equipment. 

Approval  by  Congress  of  the  President's 
tax  program  would  cut  indiistry's  program 
of  plant  and  equipment  development  by  a 
third  or  more.  That  means  a  major  blow  to 
our  prosperity  as  well  as  our  national  se- 
ctirity.  Fur  as  capital  investment  gees,  so 
goes   general   prospeilty. 

Further  serious  damage  would  be  done  by 
congressional  approval  of  the  President's 
Industry-control  biU.  The  so-called  Stability 
Act  of  1949  (the  Spence  bUl)  would  severely 
check  Industrial  progrew.  That  bill  would 
put  the  Federal  Govenunent  in  the  business 
of  providing  the  added  industrial  capacity 
which  the  tax  program  would  prevent  pri- 
vate Industry  from  doing  for  itself.  It  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  a  better  and  surer  way 
to  dry  up  private  Investment  In  new  plant 
and  equipment.  For  every  dollar  of  Govern- 
ment invesunent  wUl  scare  away  many  times 
more  dollars  of  private  Investment.  People 
will  not  want  to  risk  their  money  In  busi- 
competing  with  the  United  States 
At  the  same  time  It  will  attack 
Investment  in  another  way.  It  means 
that  Government  would  spend  your  income 
for  you  Instead  of  allowing  you  to  spend  or 
Invest  for  yourself.  That  is  the  high  and 
qulcli  road  to  socialism. 

American  Industry  needs  right  now  great 
courage  and  Incentives  if  it  ia  to  carry  out 
its  tremendous  building  program.  It  needs 
also  a  release  from  the  program  of  a  socialist 
administration  in  Washinctoa  with  its  sys- 
tematic discouragement  of  •nterprlae  and 
risk  taking. 

Above  all.  Industry  needs  asstirance  by  the 
actions  of  the  Bighty-flrst  Congress  itself 
that  there  is  a  future  in  this  country  for  a 
■yatem  of  dynamic  capitalism,  functioning 
in  a  free  society.  By  acting  now  to  strength- 
en the  .\merlcan  people's  faith  in  their  in- 
dustrial system,  by  providing  needed  incen- 
tives for  management  and  Investars.  by  pro- 
tecting industry's  capacity  to  buy  new  equip- 
ment, the  Kighty-first  Congress  can  sustain 
American  industrial  progress  and  keep  us 
united   and   strong. 

But  if  we  kill  freedom  of  industrial  plan- 
ning and  action  by  unneeded  taxes  and  Gov- 


ernment controls  we  put  ourselves — and  oar 
friends  all  over  the  world — In  dire  peril. 

Nothing    would    please    the    Commtmists 
more. 

Jaus  H.  McOsaw,  Jr., 
President,  McGraw-HiU 

Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 


many  other  commodities,  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  «>^pf*g  in  these  IndustrieB 
because  mooopoiica  luive  used  the  bas- 
ing-point  system  to  control  markets  and 
pnces. 
akt:t«t7St  laws  saouLS  not  bi 


Basiag-Pout  System  ia  New  Jersey — New 
Jersey  Paid  Phantom  Frei^kt  Cbarfed 
FrvB  Paists  Outside  New  Jersey— N«w 
Jersey  Mills  Nonbase  Mills — Morato- 
rhm  Will  Perpetaate  tfae  System 


EXTENSION  OF,  REMARKS 

OF 

EON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Mondav.  Maw  2, 194$ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
ba.sing- point  pricing  system,  the  cement 
Industry  had  basing-point  mills,  non- 
baslng-point  mills,  arbitrary  basing- 
point  mills,  and  for  big  construction 
jobs  ofttimes  special  basing-point  mills. 
These  points  were  moved  around  like 
pawns  in  a  chess  game  for  the  purpose  of 
checkmating  any  semblance  of  competi- 
tion, or  to  procure  the  last  extractable 
dollar  on  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
cement.  If  perchance  a  cement  pro- 
ducer dared  show  independence  by  quot- 
ing prices  ofT  base,  the  Cement  Trust 
would  rapidly  marshall  its  bsising  point 
forces  for  a  punitive  expedition  which 
either  wrecked  or  brought  to  brook  the 
recalcitrant  mill. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  had  within  its 
borders  in  years  past  cement  mills  which 
were  non-basing-point  mills.  That 
meant  that  every  barrel  of  cement 
shipped  by  the  New  Jersey  mills  was 
priced  on  the  basis  of  some  mill  or  mills 
outside  of  New  Jersey.  That  meant  also 
that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  its  cit- 
isens  paid  freight  charges  which,  by  ap- 
propriate designation,  is  now  known  as 
phantom  freight,  phantom  in  the  sense 
that  the  destination  price  for  cement  in 
New  Jersey  included  more  than  the  ac- 
tual rail  or  water  freight  charge. 

New  Jersey  in  those  years  had  no  bas- 
ing-point mills.  I  have  found  no  indi- 
cation that  New  Jersey  ever  had  a  bas- 
ing-point mill.  If  the  Cement  Trust 
can  show  me  that  New  Jersey  and  its  cit- 
isais  ever  had  the  privilege  of  buying 
cement  based  on  the  mills  within  the 
boundaries  of  New  Jersey,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  the  information. 

The  situation  with  re5;pect  to  New  Jer- 
sey points  up  the  problem  of  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  cement  and  other  basing- 
point  commodities.  Granted  the  raw 
materials,  the  manpower,  and  the  capi- 
tal, any  State  or  any  subdivision  of  a 
State  should  enjoy  its  natural  advan- 
tages and  its  citizens  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  such  advantages  by  unnatural, 
monopolistic  pricing  systems. 

Whole  States,  and  parts  of  States  hav- 
ing the  necessary  natural  resources  for 
the  manufacture  of  cement,  steel,  and 


If  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  smd  the 
citizens  of  our  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories could  but  calculate  the  cost  of 
weakened  antitrust  laws,  the  attempt  to 
pass  moratorium  legislation  would  come 
to  an  abrupt  ending.  In  reality,  I  do  not 
think  calculation  is  necessary,  but  simply 
an  awareness  and  a  realization  of  the 
need  for  strengtliening  rather  than 
weakening  our  antitrust  laws. 


Barbiturates 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  ■tAasacHnscrxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2, 1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article.  Thrill  Pills  Can  Ruin  You, 
from  Collier's  for  April  23,  1949.  In 
this  article  Dr.  Paul  Dunbar,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administrator,  w1h>  is  in  one 
ot  the  best  positions  to  have  an  authori- 
tative grasp  of  the  .situation,  sums  it  up 
this  way  when  askec  what  can  be  done 
to  solve  the  pressing  barbiturate  prob- 
lem: 

We  have  always  recognised  that  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Ckxmetic  Act  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  control  at  a  traffic  which  lends  Itself  so 
well  to  an  undercover,  bootleg  type  of  oper- 
ation. There  are  two  approaches  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  One  is  the  enactment 
at  a  federal  statute  comparable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Narcotic  Act.  The  other  Is  the  paasscs 
of  uniform  State  and  local  leglalati<m.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect uniform  legislation  and  support  ot 
vigorous  enforcement  in  48  separate  States. 
The  alternative,  then,  it  seems  to  me.  is  some 
form  of  Federal  enactment  similar  to  the 
Psderal  Narcotic  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 
H.  R.  922,  which  would  federally  con- 
trol the  sale  of  barbiturates,  which  are 
just  as  damaging  to  the  human  being 
as  other  narcotic  drugs.  It  is  a  cumu- 
lative poison.  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass 
the  House  promptly. 

The  article  from  Collier's  to  wtiicb  I 
refer  above,  follows : 

Thhux  Pnis  Caw  Rum  You 
(By  Norman  and  Madelyn  Carlisle) 

As  seemingly  isolated  events  began  to  be 
revealed,  it  was  plain  to  d^e  JMMters  in 
Dallas.  Tex.,  that  something  stnonfs  and  ter- 
rifying was  taking  place  in  one  of  the  city's 
neighborhoods.  High-school  teachers  re- 
ported odd  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  ot 
their  students.  One  boy.  who  had  always 
been  quiet  and  responsible,  came  to  school 
apparently  Intoxicated  and  had  to  be  ejected 
from  class.  Others  seemed  to  be  in  a 
drunken  stupor. 

The  proprietor  <tf  a  nearby  restaurant  pro- 
tested that  his  place  was  being  overrun  uy 
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who  Insulted  other  customers. 
dUtiSt,  snd  caused  sucix  trouble 
that  ther  wvn  rulnlnf  his  business.  The 
driver  of  an  automobile  seemed  to  go  berserk 
and  rammed  his  car  into  another  one.  In  s 
hotel  room  that  was  a  shambles,  a  woman 
was  found  dead. 

Bawvnx.  these  violent  events  were  no  mys- 
tcry  to  the  local  police  nor  to  the  inspectors 
at  the  Pederal  Pood  and  Drug  Admlirtlra- 
tkm  who  were  called  in.  The  erplaaattoa 
was  frightening,  but  simple.  Someone  in 
the  neighborhood  was  indiscriminately  sell- 
ing barbiturates,  the  drugs  that  millions 
sleeping  pills.  The  trail  of  destruc- 
led  them  to  a  pharmacy,  where  they 
a  shoclrtng  diaeovery.  The  flies  of  the 
abofwed  that  in  2  months  he  had 
sold  126.000  capsules  without  prescriptions. 

But  what  happened  in  Dallas  was  no  iso- 
lated event. 

In  Cleveland  a  hysterical  woman  tele- 
phoned the  police  to  come  to  her  home  Im- 
mediately. When  they  arrived  the  was  sob- 
bing over  her  husband,  wiio  lay  on  the  floor 
amid  a  litter  of  wrecked  furniture.  The  rtig 
was  covered  with  blood.  During  s  violent 
•peil  brought  on  by  long  snd  excessive  use 
of  fearMtorates,  ths  man  had  not  only 
■BMlMd  the  fumitvire  but  had  cut  off  two 
at  his  tegars  cm  a  piece  of  broken  mirror 
When  he  came  to  in  a  hoapttal.  he  had  no 
recollection  of  his  mad  spree. 

In  Providence.  R.  I.,  a  murder  suspect 
eooUy  admitted  that  he  could  have  killed 
aomebody  during  one  of  his  frequent  bar- 
Mnvmte  black-ouu. 

All  over  the  country,  in  urban  and  rural 
eommunltles  alike,  billions  of  these  evil  cap- 
sules are  being  sold  through  bootleg  chan- 
nels or  by  callous  individuals  Drho  possess 
them  legally.  They  are  leaving  behind  them 
a  terrifying  trail  of  human  wreckage  because 
laws  controlling  their  sale  are  either  lax  cr 
nOBMSJeteot.  In  the  latt  decade,  the  annual 
■ales  of  barbiturates  have  Increased  300  per- 
cent reaching  an  all-time  high  in  1947.  The 
death  toll  from  barbiturate?  has  Jumped  600 
percent  in  the  same  period,  making  them 
the  Nation's  No.  1  poison  killer. 

Of  course,  the  history  of  barbiturates  is 
not  completely  black.  Since  their  dlaeovery 
In  1968  they  have  become  one  of  madletne'a 
■Mat  satoable  tools.  Yet  all  doctors  know 
ttHit  the  drugs  are  frightfully  dangerous  when 
misused. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  the  American 
Association  warned:  "The  evils  c' 
drugs  include  habit  formation,  toxic 
Stive  action,  (and)  their  substitution 
ftv  alcoholic  beveragas  for  drunken  episodes 
Thetr  improper  use  is  s  recogni^xl  causative 
factor  in  many  motor  accidents  and  in  some 
criminal  asMults." 

aOCMilZUIC  KZNTAL  rXPTIIENCX 

When  medical  men  describe  the  barbitu- 
rates ss  habtt-forming  rather  than  addicting. 
they  do  not  mean  that  the  habit  is  not  hard 
to  break.  They  are  merely  referring  to  the 
fact  that  .he  barbiturate  user  can  stop  taking 
the  pills  without  suffering  the  great  physical 
discomfort  felt  by  the  narcotic  addict.  But 
the  mental  Uvment  in  breaking  the  barbitu- 
rate habit  la  an  agonizing  experience. 

Itavcrthdaaa.  onder  the  pressure  of  mod- 
«a  Uvlng.  thousands  are  turning  to  barbi- 
tivates  in  search  of  escape.  All  the  warn- 
ings in  the  world  won't  stop  them  as  long  as 
helter-skelter  law  enforcement  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  drugs.  The  term  "sleep- 
ing pUl"  has  tecome  a  alsnomer  for  sub- 
■tanees  which  are  incrcaaditly  bemg  used  ss 
thrill  drugs  known  as  goof  balls,  yellow 
Jackets,  red  devils,  and  red  birds. 

Just  exactly  what  is  the  effect  of  these 
that  are  causing  both  individual  snd 
^sdyT  The  barbiturates  are 
hypnotics,  drugs  which  depress  the  central 
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cial.  a  drugstore  proprietor.  There  are  only 
a  few  States,  like  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota, 
where  there  are  adequate  laws  and  sufflcient 
numbers  of  enforcement  officers. 

A  DRUG-DRINK  DISASTER 

A  further  complication  of  the  barbiturate 
problem  Is  illustrated  In  a  case  described  by 
Dr.  Austin  Smith,  famed  toxlcologist  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Smith 
tells  of  a  college  professor's  wife  who  had 
never  cared  for  alcoholic  beverages,  but  was 
persuaded  to  try  them  with  a  barbiturate. 
In  a  few  months  she  had  become  not  only  a 
habitual  user  of  sleeping  pills  but  also  a 
confirmed  alcoholic.  This  combination  of 
alcoholism  and  the  barbiturate  habit  Is  rela- 
tively common,  but  while  alcoholism  has  re- 
ceived vast  publicity,  the  related  use  of  the 
drug  has  gone  almost  unnoticed. 

The  combination  of  the  two  brings  on  an 
effect  that  Is  explosive.  Simultaneously,  the 
user  gets  a  drug  that  tries  to  put  his  system 
to  sleep  and  alcohol  which  tries  to  stimulate 
It.  The  resultant  tug  of  war  for  control  can 
bring  about  a  wallop  that  makes  any  strictly 
alcoholic  concoction  seem  like  an  ice-cream 
soda. 

The  files  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  records  of  hospitals  bulge  with 
horrifying  cases  like  that  of  a  woman  picked 
up  on  the  streets  of  a  southern  city.  Under 
the  Influence  of  the  drugs,  she  had  gone  on 
a  rampage,  ending  In  a  fall  which  broke  both 
her  Jaws  and  knocked  out  several  teeth.  In- 
vestigators were  shocked  to  discover  that  a 
few  years  earlier,  the  battered  and  haggard 
woman  bad  been  a  famo\is  beauty,  a  model 
for  a  department  store.  Now  she  was  oper- 
ating as  a  prostitute  in  a  shabby  hotel.  She 
testified  in  court  that  her  downfall  resulted 
from  her  inability  to  escape  the  barbiturate 
habit. 

Anyone  who  habitually  uses  the  drugs  to 
excess  is  engaging  in  a  courtship  with  death. 
Figures  released  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  reveal  that  436  people  died 
of  accidental  barbiturate  poisoning  in  1946, 
the  last  year  for  which  such  statistics  are 
available.  On  top  of  this  were  538  sleeping- 
pill  suicides.  In  addition,  many  deaths  ofD- 
clally  attributed  to  other  causes  may  have 
resulted  from  barbiturate  poisoning. 

The  confirmed  user  of  barbiturates  has 
plenty  of  chances  to  kill  himself.  He  may 
die  from  slow  poisoning.  His  weakened  sys- 
tem may  succiimb  to  illnesses  or  injuries 
which  he  might  otherwise  have  survived.  He 
may  be  killed  In  an  accident  resulting  from 
a  barbiturate  black-out.  He  may  commit  sui- 
cide by  taking  an  overdose. 

Where  do  people  get  these  dangerous  hyp- 
notics? The  answer  to  that  question  Involves 
the  whole  process  of  barbiturate  manufacture 
and  distribution.  Because  the  Federal  law 
and  most  State  laws  do  not  require  careful 
records  of  their  distribution,  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
exercise  great  care  in  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
uct. The  result  la  that  large  quantities  of 
the  barbiturates  are  falling  Into  the  bands  of 
unscrupulous   distributors. 

In  Baltimore,  police  noticed  that  a  certain 
neighborhood  had  an  outbreak  of  crime. 
Men  picked  up  in  the  area  were  found  to 
possess  barbiturate  capsules.  The  crime  wave 
was  traced  to  a  tavern,  whose  bartender  was 
selling  "red  devils"  as  a  profitable  side  line. 

When  most  of  the  Nation's  56.000  pharma- 
cies abide  by  high  standards  of  ethics,  a  few 
callous  pharmacists  are  enough  to  release  a 
flood  of  illicit  barbiturates.  A  drug  store  in 
a  small  Middle  Western  town  was  foimd  to 
have  sold  0.268  capetiles  without  prescrip- 
tions in  4  months.  A  California  drug  store 
had  prescriptions  for  Just  28  capsules  in  its 
files;  for  the  period  they  covered  it  had  sold 
10,8o3  without  prescriptions. 
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What  can  be  done  to  solve  the  pressing 
barbiturate  problem?  Eta*.  Paul  Dunbar,  the 
Food  and  Drag  Administrator,  who  Is  in  one 
of  the  best  positions  to  have  an  authoritative 
grasp  of  the  situation,  sums  It  up  this  way: 
"We  have  always  recognized  that  the  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  not  well  suited 
to  the  control  of  a  traflic  which  lends  itself 
so  well  to  an  undercover,  bootleg  type  of  op- 
eration. There  are  two  approaches  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  One  Is  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  statute  comparable  to  the 
Federal  Narcotic  Act.  The  other  is  the  pass- 
age of  uniform  State  and  local  legislation. 
•  •  •  We  think,  however,  that  it  Is  un- 
realistic to  expect  uniform  legislation  and 
support  of  vigorous  enforcements  In  48  sep- 
arate States.  The  alternative,  then,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  some  form  of  Federal  enactment 
similar  to  the  Federal  Narcotic  Act." 

Just  such  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress  by  Congresswoman 
tarn  NouasE  Rockbs  of  Massachusetts.  The 
bill  was  killed  in  committee.  It  met  a  similar 
fate  in  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Undaunted, 
Mrs.  Rogers  plans  to  reintroduce  the  bill 
to  the  new  Congress.     The  measure  would; 

Restrict  sales  to  prescriptions. 

Forbid  the  refilling  of  prescriptions,  except 
those  designated  by  a  doctor. 

Limit  delivery  of  barbiturates  to  phar- 
macists and   physicians. 

Place  tight  controls  on  manufacturers. 

Provide  stiff  penalties  for  violations. 

While  the  Federal  measure  waits  its  turn 
In  the  full  hoppers  of  Eight-first  Congress 
legislation,  legislators  in  such  States  as  Ohio, 
Callfomla,  and  New  York  are  fighting  hard 
to  get  action  on  the  State  front.  Whatever 
the  method  chosen  for  regulation,  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  time  has  come  to  do  some- 
thing to  stop  the  kind  of  murder  by  capsule 
that  occurred  in  a  recent  case  cracked  by 
Food  and  Drug  Inspectors. 

GRIM   PICTTTBE  OF  DISASTXX 

In  a  squalid  apartment  in  Kansas  City, 
police  found  the  body  of  a  woman.  The 
evidence  in  that  one-room  hell  showed  that 
before  she  died,  alone  and  haunted  in  the 
dim  half  world  of  the  sleeptng-pUl  addict, 
she  had  become  an  animal,  crawling  about 
on  all  fours,  eating  food  off  the  floor,  tearing 
at  the  furnishings  of  the  room. 

Amid  the  debris,  inspectors  found  a  little 
white  box  containing  a  few  red  capsules. 
After  a  search,  they  located  the  woman's 
husband.  Head  buried  in  his  hands,  he  told 
them  a  story  of  despair.  For  years  his  wife 
had  taken  increasing  quantities  of  the  cap- 
sules that  had  transformed  her  from  a  de- 
cent housewife  into  a  half -demented  shadow 
of  herself.  He  had  pleaded  with  her  to  go 
to  a  sanat(»ium.  but  she  bad  always  refused. 
Eventually  they  had  separated. 

Where  had  she  obtained  the  capsules? 
They  had  come  by  mail  from  a  drxiggist  in 
California,  a  man  named  Harry  Skepner. 
The  man  knew  this  much  because  his  wife 
had  repeatedly  received  c.  o.  d.  packages  that 
cost  her  from  t20  to  |78.  for  bottles  of  from 
500  to  1,000  tablets.  The  Inspectors  asked 
him  to  Join  them  in  an  experiment.  The 
man  signed  his  wife's  name  to  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  Skepner,  asking  for  another  order. 
In  due  course  of  time  a  box  came,  addressed 
to  the  dead  woman.  The  inspectors  went 
to  work  to  round  up  other  cases,  and  found 
that  this  single  Hollywood  druggist  was  sell- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  the  capsules  to 
people  all  over  the  country. 

Harry  Skepner  was  fotind  guilty,  flned 
$2,000,  and  put  on  probation  for  3  yeara. 
But  every  American  may  well  ponder  the 
question:  How  many  like  him  are  going  to 
go  right  on  doing  business  unless  strong  laws, 
strcnply  enforced,  stop  their  traflic  in  misery 
and  death? 


Repeal  of  Taft-Harllej  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
cm 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

aw  CAtXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  27,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  Roanoke  World  News  of 
April  28, 1949,  concerning  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  City  Coimcil  of  Roanoke  for 
the  outright  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act: 

CTTT  COUNCIL  ASKS  lEPCAI.  OF  T-H  UIW HTTNT- 

EX,   XDWABOS   OPPOSE  ACTION  TO   NO   AVAIL 

City  cotmcil  was  on  record  today,  by  a 
narrow  3  to  2  vote,  as  favoring  the  outright 
repeal  of  the  Taf; -Hartley  Labor  Act. 

A  resolution  caUlng  on  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation in  Congress  to  work  for  repeal  at  the 
controversial  labor  legislation  was  adopted 
by  the  one-vote  margin  last  night. 

It  urges  the  Virginia  Congressmen  to  work 
fen-  enactment  of  a  fair  national  labor  law  as 
advocated  by  the  President. 

Offered  by  Councilman  Dan  Cronln  near 
the  end  of  a  2-hcur  special  meeting,  the 
resolution,  written  in  Mr.  Cronin's  hand- 
writing, brought  strong  protest  from  Council- 
man Richard  T.  Edwards  and  Mayor  W.  P. 
Hunter. 

Vice  Mayor  Benton  O.  Dillard  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  states  flatly  that  "the  best 
Interest  of  the  majcffity  of  Roanckers  will  be 
served  by  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act." 

On  a  showdown  vote.  Councilman  A.  R. 
Minton  Joined  Mr.  Cronln  and  Mr.  Dillard  and 
the  resolution  was  adopted  Mr.  Edwards  and 
Mayor  Hunter  dissenting. 

Vice  Mayor  DlHard  insisted  that  his  col- 
leagued,  as  Democrats,  should  vote  for  the 
resolution  since  repeal  of  the  T-E  law  had 
been  recommended  by  President  Truman  and 
the  National  Democratic  Committee. 

Mayor  Hunter  and  Mr.  Edwards  reasoned 
that  members  of  council,  as  individuals,  were 
free  to  write  their  Congressman  and  express 
their  own  wishes  but  as  a  body  council  should 
take  no  ofncial  action. 

In  adopting  such  a  resolution,  they  argued, 
council  was  in  effect  telling  the  Virginia  del- 
egation that  Roanoke  wants  the  act  repesiled. 
whereas  In  reality  no  petitions  or  requests 
for  repeal  have  been  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernlDj  body. 

Mr.  Cronin's  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Roanoke  Is  largely 
an  indiistrlal  area  and  the  prosperity  and 
general  welfare  of  the  city  and  its  citiaena 
are  best  served  when  its  citizens  in  Industry 
are  employed  under  favorable  conditions  and 
with  adequate  compensation:  anc| 

"Whereas  any  strife  between  management 
and  labor  In  the  city  of  Roanoke  would  re- 
sult In  losses  to  both  sides  and  the  pubUo 
as  well;  and 

"Whereas  any  labor  legislation  that  puts 
either  management  or  labor  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  free  coUective  bargaining  Is  a  con- 
stant threat  to  good  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  In  the  dty  of  Eloa- 
noke:  and 

'Whereas  the  general  economic  trend  ap- 
pears to  be  downward  and  such  conditions 
tend  to  bring  about  differences  between  man- 
agement and  labor;  and 

"Whereas  the  so-called  Taft-Hartley  labor 
law  places  a  large  part  of  our  population  in 
an  Inferior  category  and  denies  to  labor  the 
same   speedy    processes   as   are   granted    to 


management  In  matters  of  tinfatr  practices; 
snd 

"Whereas  labor  is  fearful  lest  the  machin- 
ery of  the  so-called  Taft-Hartley  Act  break 
down  the  solidarity  of  Its  ranks  and  result 
In  regression  in  the  field  of  working  condi- 
tions and  wages:  and 

-Whereas  any  wage  reductions  in  Roanoke 
industry  would  result  In  having  a  serious 
adverse  effect  upon  the  business  interest  in 
Roanoke  as  well  as  upon  the  standards  of 
living  of  our  citizens  and  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  city : 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  Citf 
of  Roanoke,  Va.,  That  the  best  Interests  of 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Roanoke  will 
be  served  by  the  outright  repeal  of  the  so- 
called  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  enactment  of  a 
fair  and  equitable  national  labor  law  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  President:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Clarxncb 
Bttrton  and  Members  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation in  Congress  be  apprised  of  this  action 
and  urged  to  work  toward  the  repeal  of  the 
so-called  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  fair  national  labor  law  as  advo- 
vocated  by  the  President." 


Must  We  Use  Oar  Money  To  Bay  Tkufs 
From  One  Part  of  the  British  Empire  To 
Give  These  Things  to  Another  Part  of 
the  British  Empire? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIV1B8 

Friday.  AprU  29.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
cur  generosity  is  boundless — when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  foreigners.  We 
are  busring  from  Canada  to  give  to  Eng- 
land. For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues there  is  inserted  herewith  a  re- 
print clipped  from  the  Pathfinder  maga- 
zine of  April  6,  1949 : 

Canada  Tsims  Taxxs 

Stan  Clarke  Uves  with  his  wife  and  five 
young  daughters  in  a  modest  Toronto  homs, 
earns  $51.50  a  week  as  a  milk -route  super- 
visor. His  1948  income  tax  equaled  2  weeks' 
pay. 

Clarke  generally  retires  early  because  he 
has  to  start  work  at  4:30  a.  m.  But  one 
night  last  week  he  stayed  up  to  hear  good 
news  from  Douglas  Abbott,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance In  the  St.  Laurent  Cabinet. 

The  good  news  came  from  the  Abbott 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  April  1. 
The  budget  was  presented  at  a  night  si'aainn 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  dropped  one 
out  of  every  four  taxpayers,  750J)00  in  all,  in- 
cluding Stan  Clarke,  from  the  income-tax 
rolls.  It  also  passed  out  income-tax  reduc- 
tions to  2.000.000  others,  ranging  from 
healthy  slices  In  the  lower  brackets  to  cuts 
of  5  percent  for  the  select  with  Incomes  of 
175,000  and  up. 


POP   AND 

Off.  too,  went  the  taxes  on  soft  drinks, 
candy,  gum.  railway  and  plane  tickets,  pull- 
man  berths,  parlor-car  seats,  long-distance 
telephone  caUs  and  telegrams.  Down  went 
the  taxes  on  Jewelry,  cosmetics,  luggage, 
pens  and  pencils,  cigarette  lighters  and  pipes. 

So  far  as  the  government  was  conconed. 
the  reductions   were  simply  good   buaiiieas. 
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Beside*  cutting  taxes,  the  goTcmment  In 
Marcb  refunded  taao.OOO  000  on  the  forced- 
MTtngs  prosnun  wUeb  was  tn  effect  durtni{ 
Um  w«r.  And  an  «sem  •STD.OOO.OOO  wtll  be 
to  farmers  for  wheat  sold  above  the 
adraneed  b;  the  government.  All  this 
money  will  be  In  the  people's  hands.  It  will 
Ixkcraaae  Canada's  purchasing  power  by  tl.- 
0QO.0OO.0OO.  Most  oi  this  wUl  be  spent  at 
and  wUl  reduce  the  amount  of  goods 
must  sell  abroad  to  keep  on  an  even 
MonamAc  kseL 

Canada,  ehtefly  an  expecting  country,  ts  en- 
Joying  unprecedented  prosperity  because 
the  United  States  has  allotted  it  a  good  share 
Ql  Morshail-plon  orders. 


Frederic  C.  WalcoH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONNSCTiCUT 

IR  THE  HOUSi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  of  May  1. 
1949: 

fMPaHC   C.   WALCOTT 

Sportsmen,  conservationists,  and  all  lovers 
of  the  our-of-doors  who  want  to  see  Ameri- 
ca's great  heritage  enhanced,  protected,  and 
Improved  will  mourn  the  passing  of  former 
United  States  Senator  Frederic  C.  Walcott. 
who  died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  age  of  79. 

In  his  death,  the  cause  of  conservation  lost 
a  great  and  effective  champion. 

As  we  review  the  life  of  Frederic  Walcott. 
W*  cannot  help  but  be  Impressed  with  his 
TersatUlty  and  th«>  extraordinary  nature  and 
extent  of  bis  public  services.  He  had  made 
a  great  success  as  a  banker  and  indtistrlallst 
before  he  began  to  take  Increasing  part  in 
lubllc  affaire  both  on  a  State  and  National 


publK 


Herbert  Hoover  who  knew  a  good  man  when 
1m  aaw  ona,  drafted  Mr.  Walcott  at  the  con* 
elualou  of  World  War  I  to  nelp  m  the  re- 
habilitation of  starving  Europe.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  air  Hoover  actually  began 
tn  1913.  when  Mr.  Walcott  was  abroad  help- 
IBC  to  armnga  war  loans  for  France  and 
Whlia  thare  he  was  a^Ead  by  the 
sfeller  Fotudation  to  Join  Herbert 
BooTer  In  London  to  Investigate  food  con- 
ditions tn  Belgium  and  Poland.  The  result 
a  flood  of  aid  for  both  countries,  and 
Waleott  personally  supervtsed  the  relief 
IB  PolaBd.  gaining  the  everlasting  grat. 
ttoda  of  tta  Voln. 

He  served  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Connecticut  from  1928  to  1934.  and  while 
tn  tlM  Sauate  helped  to  write  tue  Reconstruc- 
tion Ptnanee  CorporatlOK  Mil  a  ma^iro 
which  proved  of  such  'urtltmiiaaMt  aarrlce 
to  tba  Nation  during  the  depression. 

During  all  of  these  public  services,  he  had 
kept  up  an  unremitting  fight  for  national 
cooaarraUon  and  had  become  rectignized  by 
all  lataraated  m  that  subject  a«  one  of  its 
great  aCiaitents  and  rhaamtnni  In  our  State. 
he  tarred  a«  ftah  and  game  commlsaloner 
from  1921  to  1939.  and  after  hU  term  In  the 
served  as  State  public  welfare  corn* 
toner,  during  whtch  period  he  personally 
and  brouKht  into  being  the  old- 
aaatstance  burenu.  the  department  of 
tta^  aBd  other  State  department* 
la  watfara  and  humanitarian  work. 
■a  approached  evary  problem  from  Um  most 
pMfcUth^pirtted  v«ewpo4m.  and  tils  actlv*  vtg- 
I  aidBd  aavar  cwaad  aeeking  new  adktava* 


In  the  course  of 
made  a  multitude  of 
honors,  bfjth  by  our 
ernments.  was  the 
grees    from    many 
eventually  almost  a 
lie  service.    With  all 
tinassumlng  gentlem4n 
Ing  friend,  and  a  to 
enterprise  with  which 
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I  tgendary  figure  of  pub- 

it  that  he  was  a  modest, 

a  loyal  and  unwaver- 

of  strength  to  every 
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Socialized  Medicine  Explored 


EXTENSION 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 


or 


or  SCIfNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Monday. 


P  EPR  ESENT  ATIVE3 
May  2,  1949 


Lariy 


Mr.     OHARA 
Speaker,   outstand^g 
our  State  are 
the    Sherburn 
D.  R.  Peterson  and 
editors  of  the  Trui^an 
cellent  editorial  by 
comments  thereon 
son   are   timely 
editorial  follows: 


f     Minnesota.       Mr. 
young   editors   in 
Paulson,  editor  of 
Ad*ance-Standard,    and 
Martha  Peterson,  co- 
Tribune.    An  ex- 
jarry  Paulson  and  the 
by  the  editors  Peter- 
appropriate.     The 
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Larry  Paulson,  edllbr 
vance-Standard,  brir  gs 
Ing  question  confron;ing 
pie  and  the  medical 
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"Let  this  editorial 
of  socialized   medicl 
It  is  not  a  solution 
Is  proven  In  the 
England. 

'But  If  some  plar 
give  everyone  the 
cal  care  we  believe  t 
the  Job  out  of  the 
feesion  and  try  doln 
How  they  will  succee  I 

"Too  few  doctors 
the   country   and   se1 
In  the  larger  centers 
and  enjoy  wonderful 
Incomes.    Here  In  th( 
tor  la  literally  worke< 
the  patients  he 
hour's  wait  when 
the  rule,  sometimes 

"The  public   is  no 
the  cost  as  money  is 
time  Is  soon  at  han*  I 
from  chronic  illnesse  i 
^e  unable  to  pay  thef* 

We  do  not  believe 
compulsory  health 
to  the  rural  people's 
niche   In    American 
deep.     The  politics 
the  worst   type  our 
neaaed.     However,  if 
to  finance  the 
desired  to  enter  the 
In  turn  have  the 
fixed   period  of   time 
munlties,  the  probleifi 
The  cost  of  such  a 
fraction  of  that 
cine,  and   there  would 
on  American  freedon 
percentage  of  the 
of  tlie  small 
manent  practices 
a   demand    for 
from    the    various 
might  easily  tse 
the  needy  communities, 
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of  having  good  medl- 

Oovernment  will  take 

ha^ds  of  the  medical  pro- 

the  chore  themselves. 

is  questionable. 

i  wUling  to  go  out  Into 

up   general   practices. 

doctors  are  specialists 

office  hours  with  good 

small  town  every  doc- 

long  hours  with  twice 

should  have  to  treat.     An 

th^re  Is  no  er'ergency  is 

Is  longer. 

too  concerned   about 

still  plentlftil  but  the 

when  those  suffering 

of  long  standing  will 
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program  would  be  but  a 
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be  no  infringement 

No  doubt  a  certain 

graduates  would  grow  fond 
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wh^re  there  Is  now  such 

The   replacements 

medical    schools 

heavyfanough  to  take. care  of 

.  where  graduates  de- 


cided not  to  establish  permanent  practice. 
Such  a  plan  would  be  strictly  optional  for 
the  medic-to-tae,  and  would  Involve  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  regimentation. 


Farm  Prosram 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

OF  ICW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  2,  1949 

Mr.  LtCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  proposal  of  Secre- 
tary Brannan  with  respect  to  a  new  farm 
bill  on  the  subject  of  price  controls,  bene- 
fit payments,  and  so  forth.  I  de.sire  to 
present  a  statement  from  Mr.  E.  Howard 
Hill,  president  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  largest  organization  of 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Since 
Iowa  is  the  No.  1  agriculture  State,  the 
views  of  Mr.  Hill  and  the  position  of  his 
organization  certainly  must  command 
attention  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Hill's  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

Iowa  Farm  Buheaij  Fkdeeatioh, 

Des  Moines.  Iowa,  April  28,  1949. 
Hon.  Karl  M.  LeComptx. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Karl:  I  thought  you  might  be  inter- 
ested In  the  statement  issued  by  the  Icwa 
Farm  Bureau  board  of  directors  today  con- 
cerning the  farm  program.  The  statement 
Is  as  follows: 

"We  reiterate  otir  faith  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1948  as  a  long-time  farm  pro- 
gram. We  see  no  particular  advantages  In 
the  more  recent  suggestions  for  agricultural 
programs  over  this  act.  If  compensatory 
payments  are  necessary  and  advisable  to 
support  the  price  of  perishable  commodi- 
ties, they  are  already  authorized  in  the  act 
of  1948  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture. 

"In  this  act  the  parity  formula  has  been 
modernized  to  bring  into  proper  relationship 
the  various  crop  and  livestock  commodity 
prices  and  to  encourage  livestock  production. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
proclaim  acreage  allotments  and  to  submit 
marketing  quotas  to  a  referendum.  When 
either  of  these  Is  In  effect,  the  minimum 
support  on  basics  is  72  percent  of  parity 
and  In  more  practical  application,  78  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  Secretary  has  discretion- 
ary authority  to  support  practically  all  prod- 
ucts up  to  90  percent  of  parity  If  he  deems  It 
advisable  and  may  go  even  higher  in  the  In- 
terests of  national  security. 

"The  1948  act  contains  incentives  to  shift 
production  to  commodities  In  short  supply 
with  a  minimum  of  controls  and  of  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  It  provides  for  forward  pric- 
ing as  an  aid  to  intelligent  farm  production 
planning. 

"We  believe  reasonable  supports  or  floors 
are  vital  to  the  agricultural  economy.  How- 
ever, farmers  prefer  to  obtain  parity  prices 
through  regular  trade  channels  if  and  when 
possible.  Sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policy, 
high  industrial  production,  full  employment, 
world  trade  and  a  healthy  economy  are  ex- 
tremely Important  to  long-time  agricultural 
prosperity." 

In  other  words.  It  la  our  belief  that  the 
present  Agricultural  Act  includes  adequate 
provisions  for  the  support  of  farm  prices  and 
at  the  same  time  enough  flexibility  and  dis- 
cretionary authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  prevent  some  of  the  mistakes 
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In    administering    the    farm    program    that 
might  otherwise  occur. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
rincerely  yours. 

B.  RowASO  Hnx,  PresiiUnt. 


Our  Econoinic  Missionaries  in  Eorope 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  CONNECTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  from  the  New 
York  Times  Oi  May  2.  1949: 

Abroad — Otm  Economic  MrastoNABUBs  zrt 

EUROPS 

(By  Aime  O'Hare  lAcCormick) 

The  influence  of  the  American  adminis- 
trators of  EGA  on  the  changing  pattern  of 
Europe  is  one  aspect  of  the  Marshall  plan 
that  has  not  been  sufficiently  noted.  They 
are  at  work  In  every  cotmtry  receiving 
American  aid,  advising.  Inspecting,  passing 
on  projects,  allocating  funds.  Nothing  quite 
like  these  economic  missionaries  has  ever 
been  let  loose  on  the  world.  Certainly  no 
group  has  ever  had  such  power  in  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  other  countries  as  the  teams 
of  specialists,  technicians  and  businessmen 
who  implement  the  KRP  on  the  local  level. 
They  are  pioneers  in  a  novel  enterprise, 
learning  more  than  any  foreigners  ever  knew 
of  other  peoples'  business  and  bringing  to 
these  other  people  American  ideals,  methods, 
know-how.  and  the  enthusiasm  for  or- 
ganizing that  distinguishes  the  American 
executive. 

These  ECA  missions  are  among  the  most 
striking  phenomena  on  the  European  scene. 
They  have  a  peculiar  relationship  with  gov- 
ernments-that  only  embassies  have  hitherto 
enjoyed.  In  some  respect*  It  is  more  Inti- 
mate. Government  ledgers  are  open  to  them, 
and  so  are  other  balance  sheets.  Bankers 
and  industrialists  are  as  keen  to  show  them 
as  they  are  eager  to  show  producers  bow 
to  step  up  production.  The  observer  who 
watches  them  in  operation  wonders  if  the 
Impact  of  the  advisers  that  go  with  Ameri- 
can aid  will  not  have  a  more  lasting  effect 
than  the  funds  they  help  to  distribute. 

NOT  ALL  SUCCESS 

The  ECA  haa  many  functions.  Sometimes 
It  seems  more  than  a  little  brash  In  tackling 
problems  Europeans  have  been  struggling 
with  for  centuries  as  U  nobody  had  ever 
^ealt  with  them  before.  To  barge  In  on 
another  nation's  economy  with  proposals  for 
reform  requires  enormous  tact  and  a  pretty 
definite  assurance  that  the  new  plans  will 
work.  Occasionally  they  don't;  very  often 
they  go  against  the  grain.  In  economics  as 
In  politics  we  are  inciiaed  to  take  things 
out  of  their  local  context  and  put  them 
Into  the  American  framework.  This  Is  un- 
realistic In  both  fields. 

Take  tlie  case  of  Italy  as  an  example.  The 
Italians  are  perhaps  more  eager  than  most 
psopis  to  cooperate  with  u&  In  their  desire 
to  reestablish  their  place  in  the  dcmccraiic 
community,  ihey  are  anxious  to  cooperate 
with  all  the  Western  Pcwer.s.  and  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  France  that  French- 
Italian  ties  are  closer  today  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries. 
Though  France  is  rich  and  Italy  is  poor,  their 
Internal  and  external  problems  are  &cme- 
what  the  same,  and  French  concern  in  avert- 


ing Communist  rule  in  Italy  by  strengthen- 
ing the  present  Government  Is  one  reason 
why  Ptrnnoe  favors  putting  the  former  col- 
onies under  Italian  administration. 

It  Is  rather  paradoxical  that  American  pol- 
icy la  to  take  away  all  the  colonies  except  So- 
mallland  with  one  hand  while  working  with 
the  other  to  help  finance  a  Kheme  to  find  out- 
lets for  Italy's  excess  population.  The  in- 
terrelated problems  that  cast  dark  shadows 
over  the  bright  picture  of  recovery  in  Italy 
are  overpopulation  and  unemployment. 
Last  week  the  De  Gasperi  government  an- 
nounced a  double  attack  on  these  evils.  It 
came  out  with  a  4-year  plan  of  emigration 
to  relocate  nearly  a  million  citizens  in  other 
coimtries  and  a  program  of  land  distribution 
to  divide  3,000,000  acres — government  lands 
and  large  estates — among  the  po-r  peasants. 

In  both  schemes  the  government  has  the 
technical  advice  as  well  as  the  financial  help 
of  ECA.  American  experts  have  already  made 
plans  to  develop  one  district  as  a  kind  of 
pilot  project  combining  land  reclamation, 
rcad-building.  and  housing.  They  know 
that  there  is  not  enough  ground  on  the  rocky 
peninsula  to  make  any  distribution  scheme 
more  than  a  palliative,  but  they  desire  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  opening  up  and 
making  better  use  of  every  acre  of  available 
land. 

TWO   POINTS  OF  VIKW 

This  Is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  work 
the  ECA  advisers  are  engaged  in.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  Influential  they  can  be  in  shaping 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the 
coxin tries  they  serve.  Most  of  them  are  hand- 
picked  men,  keen  on  the  Job.  The  agricul- 
tural experts  in  Italy  are  fervently  Interested 
in  solving  the  land  ijroblem.  They  work  long 
hours  on  it.  In  their  approach  to  conditions 
without  parallel  in  the  United  States  they  are 
unusually  free  from  preconceived  ideas. 

Yet  on  many  points  they  run  into  differ- 
ences which  emphasize  how  delicate  their 
mission  Is.  For  Instance,  they  claim  good 
rural  dwellings  can  be  built  for  much  less 
money  than  the  Italians  spend  oi^  construct- 
ing houses  with  wails  three  times  thicker 
than  they  need  to  be.  Italian  engineers  do 
an  excellent  Job.  they  say,  in  road-building 
and  public  works,  but  they  are  perfectionslst. 

The  writer  discussed  the  subject  with  a 
landowner  in  Tuscany  who  runs  a  big  estate 
on  the  mezzadrl.  or  50-50,  sirstem.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  solid  two-family  houses  he 
provides  for  his  tenants  cannot  be  built  for 
less  than  $12,000.  "We  expect  our  houses 
to  last  for  aOO  jsars,"  he  explained.  "The 
same  families  oeeopy  them  for  generations 
even  when  they  do  not  own  the  land.  Ours 
is  a  different  way  of  life  from  yours,  not 
geared  to  change,  and  while,  of  course,  your 
methods  are  modem  and  efficient,  and  do  us 
a  lot  of  good,  perhaps  they  are  better  suited 
to  a  place  where  people  are  on  the  move 
than  to  an  old  land  where  we  have  to  stay  put 
and  can't  replace  things  easily." 


Feilcrai  Credit  Ubms — Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  Sponsored  by  Late  United 
States  Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  of 
Tezaa — Progress  of  Credit  Unions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPEB^On'A'nVBS^ 

Monday.  May  2. 1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Two- 
States  Press.  Of  Texarkana,  United  States 
of  America,  for  April  28, 1949,  carried  the 


following   article   concerning  the   'ocal 
credit  union.    It  Is  as  follows: 

L.OCAI.  casorr  union  to  bc  bonoub 

The  Morris  Sheppard  Texarkana  Federal 
Credit  Union  will  be  honored  for  Its  distinc- 
tion of  holding  Federal  charter  No  I  during 
the  May  13-15  meeting  of  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association  and  the  Texas  Credit  Union 
League  in  Houston,  It  was  made  known  hers 
Monday. 

Miss  Jean  Coopwood.  secretary -treasurer 
of  the  credit  union,  has  received  a  letter  from 
James  M.  Barry,  managing  director  of  the 
TCUL.  of  Dallas,  requesting  that  the  local 
union  furnish  a  large  plctiu-e  of  the  late 
Senator  Morris  Sheppaixl  for  pubUc  and 
prominent  display.  Barry's  letter  also  re- 
quested a  history  of  the  local  union  oflJrers 
and  a  history  of  the  organimtion. 

His  letter  said.  In  part: 

"In  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Credit  Union  in  Hous- 
ton next  month  and  the  once-in-a-lifetlme 
meeting  in  Houston  of  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association,  we  are  desire  us  of  honor- 
ing your  credit  union  as  Federal  Credit  Union 
No.  1.  We  are  proud  and  always  have  been 
proud  that  the  late  Senator  Sheppard  spon- 
sored the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  and  that 
we  in  Texas  have  l>een  honored  by  liaving 
charter  No.  1  with  his  name  in  the  title  of 
your  credit  union." 

Miss  Coopwood  said  she  was  currently  en- 
gaged in  compUlng  a  history  of  the  union  and 
would  send  the  picttires  as  requested.  Miss 
Coopwood  said  Mrs.  Richard  Arnold  had  made 
available  to  the  union  a  large  picture  of  her 
father,  the  late  Senator  Sheppard. 

It  is  not  known  at  this  time  whether  an 
official  of  the  union  will  attend  the  Houston 
meetings  to  represent  the  local  organization. 

Joe  C.  Dixon  is  president  and  H.  J.  Schllnk 
vice  president  of  the  credit  union. 

In  1934  the  Honorable  Morris  Shep- 
pard, who.  incidentally,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  humanitarians  I  ever  knew,  was 
sponsoring  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 
I  appreciate  the  efforts  being  made  by 
my  home  town  credit  union  to  honor  the 
late  Senator  Morris  Sheppard.  Instead 
of  introducing  a  bill  myself,  I  joined  in 
the  effort  to  get  his  bill  passed.  It  was 
S.  1639.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  May 
4.  1S34,  and  it  passed  the  House  June  16, 
1934,  just  2  days  before  the  end  of  that 
aeadon  of  Congress.  When  the  bill  was 
befiMV  the  House  I  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  it,  which  appears 
on  page  12225  of  the  Cokghessicnal  Rec- 
ord for  June  16,  1934: 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  comes  before  the 
House  with  the  imanimous  support  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  bringing  this  bill  out.  It 
is  sponsored  by  Senator  Sheppard.  of  Texas, 
in  the  Senate.  This  Is  ills  bilL  I  think  it 
one  of  the  most  Important  and  most  meri- 
torious bills  ws  have  had  before  us  for  con- 
sMeratkm  at  this  ssasion  of  Congress.  Tlier* 
are  2.200  credit  unions  in  the  Nation  today. 
There  are  not  so  many  credit  unions  in  this 
country  as  there  are  in  otb«-  countries. 
Tbue  are  literally  thousands  of  them  in  otiier 
OMntrtea.  These  are  what  are  known  aa  balif 
banks.  They  serve  a  great  need, 
two  and  three  billion  dollars'  pi 
powsr  each  year  is  destroyed  by  icsami  of 
excesstve  interest  rates  tiiat  are  paid.  This 
bill  u  sponsored  by  pubilc-epirited  cltiseus  in 
tlia  Interact  of  the  poorast  paopls  of  our  Ma- 
'  tfcm,  one  of  wliom  not  so  long  ago  borrowod 
t30  from  a  loan  a£ce  and  ac;,uaUy  paid  back 
•1,080.  and  was  then  sued  for  ttas  original  190. 
Tills  bill  is  opposed  by  loan  sharks  and 
shotgun  loan  offices.  It  mrvtm  a  great  nesd, 
as  I  said.    Although  w«  have  3,200  of  tbesa 
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tn  th»  Unltad  Katas.  I  UxlBk  tfat  grwtwt 
I  CMA  pay  to  th«  Hnrtea*  of  Uxm*  tn 
I  at  Umm  tmbj  banks  la  that  tfarlng  th« 
a  OB*  of  Kbaai  IMtad.    I  again 
to  oammmaA  tta  OoaatfClM  on  Banking 

thlB  vary  mnl- 

for  eoffiaWaratlon 

and 

The  bill  was  lost  In  the  conf\ision  at 
the  end  of  the  scsshn  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  June,  and  It  was  only  after  much 
trouble  and  Investigation  that  the  bill 
was  finally  located  and  signed  by  both  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  do  the  footwork  which  led  to 
the  location  of  the  bill.  It  was  later  ap- 
proved by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. June  26.  1934. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  Federal  credit  unions,  and  I  have  been 
the  author  of  several  bills  to  strengthen 
the  act.  The  following  statement  dis- 
closes the  status  of  the  Federsd  credit 
unions  in  Texas,  and  also  compares  their 
growth  with  the  State-chartered  credit 
unions.    It  is  as  follows: 

Devtiopment  of  Federal  credit  uniona  in  the 
Mtate  of  Texas  1940-4t.  inclusive 
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WHAT  a  A  casorr  uxiomt 

Th0  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
901  Ifossactauset  s  Avenue.  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  has  prepared  an  interest- 
iog  leftiOet  on  credit  unions.  I  have  taken 
the  UbertT  of  making  a  few  changes  to 
bring  the  folder  up  to  date,  and  I  am 
tt  tamvitb.    It  la  as  foUows: 


1.  What  la  a  cr«<llt  unlon7  A  credit  union 
at  paraona.  united  by  aoma 
or  enmmnntty  of  interest. 
Joined  together  In  a  cooparatlva  endeavor 
{or  thm  foUowtcg  purpoaea: 

4a)    To  encooraga  thrift  by   prorldlng   a 
and  attracUva  maiiUim  for 
>  fl(  Mm  aavlaci  of  ita  ■MHbera. 

purutaaalBV  pswar  of  Its  aMxafeara  by  ena- 
bling tbetn  to  bOfTOW  for  prodxtctlva  and 
«ibar  twneOclal  purpoaae  at  a  re&soaabla  ooat. 

(e)  To  train  tta  mamben  in  bualnaaa  metb- 
Odi  and  aatf-<o»amaaant  and  bring  Umm  to  a 
f«ll  I wallaatmn  of  tba  Yaitaa  of  nonpaatliiii 

Id)  Tba  «NdM  VBlOB  npariee  ttamiKh  a 


pe-atlng 


coi  im 


hoi  esty. 


u  lion. 


a  suparrtaory  commit 
the  membera. 

a   When  was  the  &Ht 
l»d?    Frederick  WllU  un 
tba  first  credit  unioit 
Today,  they  are  o 
country  of  the  world 
charter  In  the  Cnitec 
granted  In 

12.000  credit   unlona 
the  United  Statea.  Canada, 
and  Panama  Canal  7(ine. 

3.  How  doea  a  cred 
ordln^kTy  bank? 

la)   It  promctea 
couraglng  Its  membera 
at  regular  Intervala 

( b )    A  credit  unio!  l 
all — such     aa     a 
church  parish,  achoc  I 
labor  unions,  factory 
etc. 

(c>    No  elaborate 
moat  caaea  at  least.  n< 
a  treaauro*. 

(d)  Loans  are  mad|» 
for  provident  and 

(e)  Character 
required  for  membei^ 
loans  are  made. 

(f)  Control  is  vested 
the  cooperative 
vote. 

(g)  All  profits 
expenses  of  operatioi 

4.  What  classes  of 
serve?    Groups  bouu< 
bond  of   Interest,  e 
parish,  of  a  labor 
factory,  groups  in 
ance  will  serve  as 
Tlie  slae  doea  not 
lans  have  been  founc 
of  from  50  to  5,000, 
tntereat  exists. 

5.  Why  should  I 

( a )  Every    person 
habit  of  thrift. 

( b )  Ai^  accident, 
condition,  or  other  p 
some  future  time, 
mere  money  than  yoi 

(C)  Every  person 
tunity  to  render  an 
her  fellow  workers. 

6.  How  may  I 
paying  an  entrance 
scribing  and  paying 
•1  or  any  p^wsible 
stock.     Only  one 

7.  What  liabUity 
aume?      There  is  no) 
holder,  other  than 
when  subscribing  to 
a  loan. 

8.  What  protection 

(a)  The  treastirer 

(b)  Paymenta  and 
by  check  and  all 
the    treasurer    and 
president  of  the 

(c)  All   cash 
regularly  In  a  bank  t4e 
federally   insured. 

(d)  All  record  boo|s 
ly  or  quarterly  by 
tea  of  the  credtt 
them,  aa  well  aa  onc^ 
of  Federal  Credit 
ment   authorities. 

9.  May  a 
a   mmnbar 
depoalta  on  any  day 
for  btialneaa.     Shoultl 
a  large  amount,  a 
may  ba  raqntrad.     A)l 
nuula  at  the  olBea 
draw  sharea  or  depoalta 
luion  money  or  la  thi  i 


ee  elected  by  and  from 


t  union  differ  from  an 

S3)stematic  thrift  by  en- 
to  save  small  sums 


can   be  of  service  to 

unity     organization, 

officers'   organization, 

rorkers.  lodge  memt>ers, 


jfflces.  furniture  or.  In 
salaried  officials  except 


only  to  members  and 
productive  purposes. 

and  ind\utry  are 
ip  and  on  th-s  basis 


beccme 


ch(cks 


boad 
recei  >ts 


credit  union  organ- 

Balfletaen  organized 

in  Gcnnany  in  l£4a. 

in   almost  every 

The  first  credit  union 

States  of  America  was 

tta  In  1909.    There  are 

operating   throughout 

Hawaii.  Jamaica. 


in  the  members  on 
principle  of  one  member,  one 

revett  to  the  members  after 
are  deducted, 
jeople  do  credit  unions 
together  by  a  common 
g..   the   members   of   a 
the  workers  in  a 
w(ich  p>ersonal  acquaint- 
impetus  to  the  work, 
really  matter.    Credit  un- 
to work  well  in  groups 
r  long  as  some  bond  of 

become  a  shareholder? 
should    cultivate    the 

Uness.   unusual   family 

ovident  reasons  may  at 

tate  your  needing 

have  readily  available. 

Id  grasp  the  oppor- 

uhselfish  service  to  his  or 


m  cessit 


s  aou! 


fse 


ent:  ance 


d  Jta 


a  shareholder?     By 

of  25  cents  and  sub- 

dlther  25  cents,  5U  cents, 

aipount  on  a  f5  share  of 

fee  Is  required. 

the  shareholder  as- 

liftbiiity  to  the  share- 

dbligations  agreed  upon 

(hares,  or  when  making 

Is  offered  shareholders? 
I  bonded. 

withdrawals  are  made 
must  be  signed  by 
countersigned    by    the 
of  directors. 

must    be   deposited 
accounts  of  which  are 


t)ie 


are  examined  month- 
supervisory  commit- 
uut)n  as  decided  upon  by 
a  year  by  the  Bureau 
Ut^iona  or  State  govern- 


rttbdraw  at  wUl?     Tea. 

hla   shares   and 

t  he  credit  union  ta  open 

the  withdrawal  be  of 

^Mcifled  period  of  time 

withdrawals  must  ba 

No  member  may  with. 

who  owea  the  credit 

guarantor  of  any  loan. 


10.  What  constitutes  the  capital  of  a  credit 
union?  The  capital  of  a  credit  union  con- 
sists of  the  pooled  savings  paid  in  on  shares 
and  deposits  by  members. 

11.  How  is  the  capital  used? 

(a)  Loans  are  made  to  members  for  pro- 
ductive and  provident  purposes,  thereby 
helping  the  member  to  help  himself.  For 
Instance:  To  pay  dental  bills,  for  auto  finan- 
cing, to  buy  clothing,  to  buy  furniture,  to 
buy  other  necessities,  to  pay  bills,  to  pay 
taxes,  to  pay  insurance,  for  medical  purposes, 
for  educational  purposes,  for  vacation  pur- 
poses, for  business  purposes,  for  building  pur- 
poses, to  cooperatives. 

(b)  According  to  the  Federal  credit  union 
report  of  1947  outstanding  loans  amounted 
to  »91.372.197.  During  the  entire  period  of 
Federal  credit  union  operation  over  8,000.000 
loans  have  been  made  to  members.  These 
loans  total  more  than  Sl.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

12.  Yoxir  credit  union  has  loan  protection 
Insurance.  Loan  protection  Is  a  plan  where- 
by your  credit  union  is  insured  against  loss 
due  to  the  death  or  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability of  borrowers. 

In  other  words.  If  an  Insured  borrower  be- 
comes totally  and  permanently  disabled  be- 
fore attaining  age  60,  or  becomes  deceased 
before  attaining  age  70.  the  balance  of  the 
loan  is  paid  in  full  and  the  security  offered 
by  the  borrower  is  released  from  any  liability. 

This  service  is  helpful  to  the  credit  union 
members  because  the  officers  will  not  be 
obliged  to  collect  further  payments  from  the 
widow  and  cosigners,  or  take  over  chattels 
or  shares  that  may  have  been  given  as  secu- 
rity. It  is  helpful  to  the  borrower,  for  he 
does  not  have  to  worry  over  who  will  pay  the 
loan  if  he  dies  or  becomes  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled. 

13.  What  interest  rate  Is  charged  on  loans? 
The  Interest  rate  on  loans  is  never  more  than 
1  percent  per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance 
or  1  percent  per  month  on  each  dollar  not  re- 
paid. 

14.  How  does  a  member  apply  for  a  loan? 
By  filling  out  an  application  form,  giving 
full  Information  as  to  the  amount  required, 
purpose  of  the  loan,  duration  of  loan,  security 
offered,  and  so  forth. 

15.  What  constitutes  the  income  of  a  credit 
union? 

(a)  The  Interest  paid  on  loans  by  borrow- 
ing members. 

(b)  Interest.  If  any,  on  bank  balance,  in- 
cluding in  many  credit  unions  deposits  in 
savings  banks. 

(c)  Dividends  on  any  investments  which 
may  have  been  made. 

16.  What  is  done  with  the  yearly  earnings 
of  a  credit  union?  After  operating  costs  are 
deducted  and  20  percent  set  aside  in  the  re- 
serve account  for  bad  loans,  the  dividend  to 
be  paid  to  members  on  their  shares  is  decided 
at  an  annual  general  membership  meeting. 

17.  How  should  a  group  proceed  to  organize 
a  credit  union? 

•n.L  TO  STHKNCTHEJf  CREDrT  CNION  ACT 

At  this  session  of  Congress.  March  3, 
1949, 1  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  3201)  con- 
cerning   credit    unions,    which    is    as 
follows: 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  7  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (13 
U.  S.  C,  sees.  1751-72)  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  "with  maturities  not  exceed- 
ing 2  years." 

Sac.  a.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  7  of  the 
federal  Credit  Union  Act  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  '(d)"  and  by 
Inaertlng  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
poeeCMph  (7)  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
•*and  (e)  in  shares  of  central  credit  unions." 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  Is  hereby 
amended   to  read  as  follows:    "The  annual 
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nieetlng  of  each  Federal  credit  union  shall  be 
held  at  such  time  during  the  following  Janu- 
ary. February,  or  March,  and  at  such  place 
as  Its  bylaws  shall  prescribe." 

Sac.  4.  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"No  loan  in  excess  of  $500  shall  be  made  with- 
out adeqxiate  security,  and  no  loan  shall  be 
made  to  any  member  which  shall  cause  such 
member  to  become  indebted  to  the  Federal 
credit  union  In  the  aggregate,  upon  loans 
made  to  such  member,  in  excess  of  $300  or 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  credit  union  s  paid- 
in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus, 
whichever  Is  greater." 

Sac.  5.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sl-c.  12.  All  entrance  fees  and  fines  pro- 
vided by  the  bylaws  and  20  percent  of  the 
net  earnings  of  each  year,  before  the  decla- 
ration of  any  dividend,  shall  be  set  aaide, 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions  specified  In 
the  bylaws,  as  a  reserve  fund:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  when  the  reserve  fund  thus  estab- 
lished shall  equal  10  (percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  members'  shares-  on  deposit,  no 
further  transfer  to  the  reserve  fund  from  net 
earnings  shall  be  required  except  as  needed  to 
maintain  this  10  percent  ratio:  And  provided 
further.  That  no  transfer  to  the  reserve  fund 
in  excess  of  fees  and  fines  and  20  percent  of 
net  earnings  shall  be  required  In  any  one 
year. 

OBJECTIVES    OF    ZTLL    H.    R.    3201 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  make  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  as  follows: 

First.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  reads.  In  part,  as  follows : 

Powers:  A  Federal  credit  union  shall  have 
succession  In  Its  corporate  name  dxirlng  Its 
existence  and  shall  have  power — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(5)  To  make  loans  with  maturities  not 
exceeding  2  years  to  its  members  for  provi- 
dent or  productive  purposes  up<in  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  this  chapter  and  the  by- 
laws provide  and  as  the  credit  committee 
may  approve,  at  rates  of  interest  not  exceed- 
ing 1  percent  per  month  on  unpaid  balances 
(Inclusive  of  all  charges  incident  to  making 
the  loan)  :  Provided.  That  no  loans  to  a  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  member  of  a  committee  shall 
exceed  the  amount  of  his  holdings  In  the 
Federal  credit  union  as  represented  by  shares 
thereof. 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  paragraph  <5) 
of  section  7  by  striking  out  the  words: 
"with  maturities  not  exceeding  2  years." 

This  would  empower  a  Federal  credit 
union  to  extend  its  loans  over  a  period 
greater  than  2  years.  It  would  leave  the 
terms  of  repayment  of  loans  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  credit  com- 
mittee. This  is  permis.'^ible  now  under 
practically  all  State  credit-union  laws. 

Second.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Powers:  A  Federal  credit  union  shall  have 
succession  in  Its  corporate  name  during  its 
existence  and  shall  have  power — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(7)  To  invest  its  funds  (a)  in  loans  exclu- 
sively to  members:  (b)  In  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  securities  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  there- 
by; (c)  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Governor,  In  loans 
to  other  credit  unions  In  the  total  amount 
not  exceeding  25  percent  of  Its  paid-in  and 
unimpaired  capital  and  surplus;  (d)  and  tn 
sbaras  or  accounts  of  Federal  savings  and 
loan  aaaoriwHons. 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  paragraph  (7) 
of  section  7  by  striking  out  the  word 


"and"  appearing  as  the  first  word  in  sub- 
section (d)  thereof  and  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  td) 
thereof  and  by  substituting  for  such  pe- 
riod a  semicolon  and  by  adding  after 
such  semicolon  "and  <e)  in  shares  of 
central  credit  imions." 

Federal  credit  unions  now  have  the 
power  to  invest  their  .savings  in  Federal 
savings  and  loan  as.sociations.  This 
change  would  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  deposit  their  funds  in  their  own  cen- 
tral organizations.  Many  States  do  now 
have  central  credit  unions  in  which  other 
credit  unions  may  deposit  funds  and 
from  which  other  credit  unions  may  bor- 
row. For  example,  there  is  an  excellent 
central  credit  union  of  this  type  in  North 
DakotS,  one  in  Minnesota,  one  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  several  other  States.  It 
seems  just  as  reasonable  for  Federal 
credit  unions  to  be  able  to  inve.st  their 
funds  in  central  credit  unions  as  it  is  for 
them  to  invest  funds  in  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

Jhird.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Cred- 
it Union  Act  reads,  in  part,  as  follows ; 

Members'  meetings:  The  fiscal  year  of  all 
Federal  credit  unions  shall  end  December  31. 
The  annual  meeting  of  each  Federal  credit 
union  shall  be  held  at  such  time  during  the 
month  of  the  following  January  and  at  sucb 
place  as  Its  bylaws  shall  prescribe. 

It  Is  proposed  to  change  the  second 
sentence  of  section  10  to  read  as  follows: 

The  annual  meeting  of  each  Federal  credit 
union  shall  be  held  at  such  time  during  the 
following  January.  February,  or  March,  and 
at  such  place  as  its  bylaws  shall  prescribe. 

This  would  permit  Federal  credit 
unions  to  hold  their  annual  meetings  at 
any  time  during  Januaj-y,  Pebi-uary  or 
March,  which  in  many  cases  would  be 
a  great  convenience.  The  members  of 
Federal  credit  unions  are  in  most  cases 
employees  of  large  corporations  and  are 
oftentimes  una-^ually  busy  during  the 
month  of  January,  which  is  frequently 
the  close  of  the  corporation's  year.  It 
is  believed  that  larger  attendance  could 
be  obtained  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
many  cases  if  the  meeting  could  be  held 
in  some  month  other  than  January. 

Fourih.  Section  11,  subsection  (d).  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

No  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  member 
which  shall  cause  such  member  to  become 
Indebted  to  the  Federal  credit  union  in  the 
aggregate,  upon  loans  made  to  such  mem- 
ber. In  excess  of  $200  or  10  percent  of  the 
Federal  credit  union's  paid-in  and  \inim- 
palred  capital  and  surplus,  whichever  is 
greater,  or  In  excess  of  $300  unless  siich  ex- 
cess over  $300  Is  adequately  secured. 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  fourth 
sentence  of  5:ubsection  (d)  of  section  II 
to  read  as  follows : 

No  loan  In  excess  of  $500  shaU  be  made 
without  adequate  security  and  no  loan  shall 
be  made  to  any  member  which  shall  cause 
such  member  to  become  Indebted  to  the  Fed- 
eral credit  union  In  the  aggregate,  upon 
loans  made  to  such  member,  in  excess  of 
$200  or  10  percent  of  the  Federal  credit 
union's  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus,  whichever  is  greater. 

This,  change  Increases  the  amoimt 
which  may  be  loaned  without  security. 
Several  years  ago  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  was  amended  to  increase  the 


amount  which  may  be  loaned  without 
security  to  $300.  It  is  felt  that  in  view 
of  pre.sent  monetary  condition.s  $500  Is 
a  reasonable  limit.  The  management  of 
any  one  Federal  credit  union  of  course 
has  the  right  to  set  a  smaller  limit  based 
on  conditions  within  the  particular 
group. 

Fifth.  Section  12  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  now  reads  as  follows: 

Eeserves:  All  entrance  fees  and  fines  pro- 
vided by  the  bylaws  and  20  percent  of  the 
net  earnings  of  each  year,  belore  the  dec- 
laration of  any  dividends.  ahaU  be  set  aside, 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions  specified 
In  the  bylaws,  as  a  reserve  fund  against 
poBsible  bad  loana. 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  section  12  so 
it  will  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  12.  All  entrance  fees  and  Ones  pro- 
vided by  the  bylaws  and  20  percent  of  the 
net  earnings  of  each  year,  before  the  dec- 
laration of  any  dividend,  shall  be  set  aside, 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions  specified 
in  the  bylaws,  as  a  reserve  fund:  Proind«d, 
however.  That  when  the  reserve  ftmd  thus 
established  shall  equal  10  percent  of  the  to- 
tal amount  of  members'  shares  on  deposit, 
no  further  transfer  to  the  reserve  fund  from 
net  earnings  shall  be  required  excq?t  as 
needed  to  maintain  this  10  percent  ratio: 
ATid  provided  further.  That  no  transfer  to 
the  reserve  fund  in  excess  of  fees  and  tines 
and  20  percent  of  net  earnings  shaU  be  re- 
qxured  tn  any  one  year. 

At  present  the  Federal  credit  uniwis 
must  set  aside  fees  and  fines  and  20  per- 
cent of  net  earnings  each  year  in  a  re- 
serve fund.  This  change  would  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  Federal  credit  imion 
to  set  aside  anything  in  the  reserve  fund 
after  the  reserve  fund  is  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  the  mem- 
bers' shares  on  deposit.  It  would  pro- 
tect the  credit  union  against  the  possi- 
bility of  bemg  compelled  to  transfer 
more  than  fees  and  fines  and  20  percent 
of  its  net  earnings  to  the  re.serve  fund 
during  any  one  year.  This  is  a  stand- 
ard provision  contained  in  many  State 
laws.  A  reserve  fund  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  shares  on  deposit  in  the 
credit  union  has  been  found  to  be  ample. 
At  present  the  re.'jerve  fund  may  be  used 
only  to  offset  those  lo.sses  which  are 
brought  about  through  bad  loans.  This 
amendment  provides  that  the  reserve 
fund  may  be  used  to  cover  any  type  of 
loss  sustained  by  the  federal  credit 
union,  such  as  depreciation  of  securities, 
and  so  forth. 


Bif  Muddy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  ICONTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UHITBD  STATES 

Monday.  May  2  < legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr.  President.  I  re- 

que.st  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  most  im- 
portant article  entitled  "Big  Muddy."  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  1949  quarterly  Issue 
of  Farm  Policy  Forum,  the  nationally 
known  farm  journal  published  at  Iowa 
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Bute  Collcce.  This  article  says  in  sub> 
•tance  what  some  of  us  have  1oq«  con- 
tended, nanifely.  that  too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  soui>— that  is  the  troiible  vith 
the  Missouri  Rirer  project  today. 

The  Iowa  8Uta  farm  Joomal  sum- 
maiHes  the  inUaady  mteresdns  and  in- 
fonnatiTe  study  made  recently  by  the 
NhHe  Affairs  Institute,  published  under 
the  hMding.  "The  Bis  Missouri:  Hope 
of  our  West."  which  has  received  high 
commendation  from  people  in  all  wallcs 
of  life  as  the  most  forthright  and 
thorough  apprai5ai  we  have  had  of  the 
Missouri  Baisw  situation.  In  fact,  it  was 
quoted  frequently  in  the  recent  Hoover 
Commission  task  force  report  which  ad- 
Tocated  a  careful  reappraisal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
public  VQKks.  We  would  be  well 
to  iiinitifTT  Its  nmWnis  before 
mft^'^g  what  may  turn  out  to  be  more 
wasteful  expenditures  through  appro- 
priauons  to  the  Army  Engineers'  Corps. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  sure  that  this 
carefully  written  article  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcora. 

as  follows : 

Big  IfcsDT 

C*«r7  farmer  Imows  tbat  where  there's  one 
farm,  there  must  be  one  boas.  He  cant  ex- 
pect to  make  •  go  of  tt  If  lie  ha«  10  hired 
men  all  t^'n^g  him  and  each  other  what  to 
do. 

It'»  tliat  way  on  the  big  river — only  more 
ao.  More  Job*  iiave  to  be  done,  and  in  the 
right  cnrder. 

There  are  2  big  bur««aa  and  more  than  10 
aaparate  -"»"**  Federal  agenctoa  In  the  MIb- 
•ourt  project.  All  are  getting  into  each 
other's  hair.  All  are  racing  to  get  their  feet 
into  the  nver  Orst  and  staJEe  cot  dalms  that 
will  keep  them  there  forever — whether  it  ts 
good  for  the  Tailey's  people  or  not. 

The  Miseourt  Valley  can  t>e  a  growing, 
proaperous  region.  It  can  have  rich  farms, 
and  lets  of  them.  It  can  have  cheap  power, 
and  indtatrlM.  Tb«re  can  be  enough  Job* 
in  industry  to  maintain  a  healthy  balance 
between  agriculture  and  Industries. 

But  It  takes  foresight,  sound  budgeting 
and  planning  ahead  to  make  such  hopes  come 
true.  There  must  be  single-minded  leader- 
ship. 

There  Is  ~'*^*-j  approaching  this  In  the 
Missouri  VaBtf  today. 

Thsrs  are  still  two  plains,  not  oos.  And 
the  Job  of  working  out  a  single  orer-all  plan 
hasn't  even  been  tackled. 


There  are  some  10  great  needs  in  the  val- 
ley. They  have  to  be  worked  out  as  well 
•s  naa  can  w«ik  Umsb  out — not  casoaliy. 
Bot  Jsalonsly  or  eoaiproBlalngly. 

TUsM  are  tb*  MIhcmbI  VaUey's  fundamen- 
tal nasds:  ( 1  >  sdsqcats  flood  wmtrol;  (2)  ir- 
rigation at  reasonabto  eosu  to  fannsrs:  (S) 
low-cost  electric  power:  14)  adsqoat*  trans- 
portation, lower  freight  ratea.  dependable 
navlfaUon;  (5i  IndiistrtallaaUoa.  mineral 
ftod  phnmHate  developoMnt:  (6)  soU  eooser- 
vatloci:  (7)  abundant  industrial  aad  taose- 
taoM  water  supplies:  (8i  recreatlooal  faetil- 
tlsa;  (0)  reforestation  and  rssssiHiig  uf  forest 
areas:  ( 10 }  wUd-UTs  cooservatKn  and  man- 
agement. 

TtaMS  wlhiijaiaH  tmka  camato^  bs  sspa- 

all  overlap.  Tbls  ka  MMtf  Is  good  sfldsoce 
that  they  canaoa  ba  llandlsd  by  asparau 
agencies. 

Tet  so  far  the  Big  MkBowl's  proMaiM  hava 
been  dealt  with  separately  Thsrs  to  no 
over-all  plan  The  various  •nllnlsh«< 
have  been  glossed  over. 


tA»f 


msney 


gotten.     Never   has  a 
meat  in  this  country 
such  a  pile  of  shaky, 
squared   foundations. 

Already  the  estimate)  > 
Missouri   Valley    run 
The  complete  project  probably 
more.     Tet  all  of  this 
away  with  only  a  little 

The  way  things  stam 
know  what  they  will  have 
tlon    water.     They 
much  water  they  may 
tercets  dont  know 
And  the  victims  of  floo(ls 
be  protected  for  some 
for  low -cost  electric  po^er 
growing  slimmer  and 


I  lajor  river  develop- 
>«en  undertaken  on 
mplumbed  and  un- 

for  developing  the 

toward    M.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

will  cost  much 

can  t>e  frittered 

accomplished. 

now,  fanners  dont 

to  pay  for  Irrlga- 

even    know    how 

get.     Navigation  In- 

theyll  come  out. 

^irobably  will  not 

time.     The  chances 

In  the  valley  are 

every  day. 


dot  t 


wh<re 


dimmer 


WHO    cm    TIX    WATXBT 


tow 


pari: 

stoied 


e. 


anl 

tl:B 


cycle 


This  question  Is  basic 
for  the  Missouri's  wat^r 
navlgatloa.    Both  need 
isnt  nsarly  enough  In 
uses  the  amount  needed. 

In  a  wet  year,  the 
course.     So  a  large 
In  wet  years  can  be 
used  during  the  dry  eye 

Congress  has  authorlfed 
between  Sioux  City 
Missouri.     But    can 
•noagb  water  for  both 
gattoa  tfortng  a  dry 

Counting    the    yearly 
wat^.  waste  and   evap  >ratlon 
stored  during  wet  yean 
last  more  than  7  years 
last  dry  cycle  lasted  13 
Whether  the  present 
Job  depends  upon  the 
dry  spells  to  come. 

If  Irrigation  manages 
the  water,   then  navigation 
the  navigation  Interests 
water,  there  may  not 
irrigation  during  dry 
need  it  most. 

Klectrlc  power  is 
the  irrigation  investment 
pay  Its  share  it  has  to 
year    round.    The 
scarce  water  in  dry 
a  weak  partner  for 


The  two  m^n  uses 
are  Irrigation  and 

ots  of  It.     And  there 
(j  ry  years  to  give  both 


demand    of    stored 

losses,   water 

would  probably  not 

in  a  dry  cycle.     Our 

years — 1929  to  1940. 

plan  will  do  the 

seventy  and  length  of 


stcrage 


OTHZK  ca  iNNCLS 


sugge  stlons 


itli 


las 


tie 

Ti 


There  are  other 
tion-lrrlgatlon  dilemma 
for  a  dug  channel  (wi 
would  be  higher.    But  It 
It  might  pay  out  in  th« 

Another  suggestion 
la-foot  channel  from 
souri  to  Sioux  City, 
more   water   than   the 
authorlxed.     But  there 
for  It.     Whatever  the 
mads     now — so 
building  can  get  underfvay 

The  channel  must 
and  for  ths  full  seasoni 
wise  it  will  be  of  llttls 


neceaiary 


NAVTCATTOH  VEasU» 


The  levees  and  other 
now  hold  the  river  m 
are  actually  causing 
than  before. 

It  all  starts  with  ths 
Vallsy.    rtrst.  we  let 
rest  OB  ths  bottom  of 
TbsB  WW  nannwsil  the 
It  rsst  oa  tbs  bottom  oC 
we're  gotnc  to  h«««  Mg 
silt  wUi   all  come  to 
them  up. 

A  asw  orer-all  plan 
woold  start  with   ths 
topsoU  where  it 
in   pi 


twlongS'— on 

11 


is  far  greater  of 

of  that  e.xtra  flow 

up  In  dams  to  be 


a  9-foot  channel 

the  mouth  of  the 

reservoirs    supply 

navigation  and  Irri- 


to  hold  its  claim  on 
may  suffer.     If 

get  first  claim  to  the 
1  )e  enough  water  for 
cycles — when  farmers 


ezpicted 


to  pay  some  of 

But  In  order  to 

be  operating  all  the 

question     of 

ea  will  make  power 

and  Industry. 


uni  ettled 
eye  I 
fams 


In  the  naviga- 
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And  keeping  both  topsoll  and  wat«r  on  the 
land  Is  the  first  and  most  Important  step  in 
flood  control. 

DUBIOtra     PaOJBCTS 

The  dams  and  reservoirs  now  planned  as 
part  of  the  Missouri  Valley  project  wUl  Ir- 
rigate millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  produce 
millions  of  kilowatts  of  electric  power. 

And  the  projects  themselves  will  cost  un- 
told mUlions  of  dollars.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  coordinated  planning  of  who  will  get 
these  benefits  or  who  will  pay  their  costs. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamations  Missourl- 
Sourls  water  diversion  would  pump  water 
from  near  Port  Peck.  Mont.,  across  the  wa- 
tershed to  the  north  and  let  it  run  down 
along  the  United  States  boundary  into  North 
and  South  Dakota.  This  would  use  for  ir- 
rigation practically  all  of  the  run-off  of  the 
Missouri  River  above  Port  Peck.  It  will 
also  raise  the  level  of  Devil  s  Lake,  once  a 
pleasure   resort. 

An  alternative  to  this  plan  is  to  irrigate 
the  upper  Cheyenne  area  in  eastern  Mon- 
tana. Another  project  would  irrigate  the 
James  River  area  in  South  Dakota. 

All  of  these  projects  would  give  large-scale 
irrigation  to  areas  which  now  practice  dry- 
land farming.  These  lands  are  only  seml- 
arld.  In  at)out  4  years  out  of  10  they  get 
enough  rainfall  to  grow  a  normal  crop. 
Some  of  the  other  6  years  will  have  low  crop 
yields  due  to  limited  moisture;  some  years 
will  have  crop  failures. 

Irrigation  would  be  needed  only  during 
drought  and  semidrought  years.  It  would 
be  limited  to  160  acres  on  each  farm.  Ob- 
viously If  Irrigation  Is  not  used  every  year, 
costs  will  be  much  higher  for  the  use  that 
la  made  of  it.  Farmers  In  this  region  would 
have  to  make  major  changes  In  their  farm- 
ing practices.  No  organized  survey  has  been 
made  to  find  out  how  many  farmers  In  each 
area  want  Irrigation  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for   It. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Garrison  Dam  proj- 
ect suggested  by  the  Army  engineers  was 
thoroughly  opposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
laniation.  It  was  reported  to  have  "foun- 
dation conditions  that  are  Inadequate  to 
Insure  the  successful  construction  and  per- 
manent safety  of  the  completed  dam."  This 
was  the  judgment  of  Warren  J.  Mead,  spe- 
cialist from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology called  In  by  the  Army  engineers. 
But  the  Bureau  swallowed  Its  objections  to 
the  Garrison  Dam  in  a  trade  which  approved 
Fort  Peck  and  let  the  Army  go  ahead  with 
the  Garrison.  This  trade  was  part  of  the 
"Omaha  Compromise  of  1944." 

At  Canyon  Ferry.  Mont.,  the  Bureau  of 
Rjclamatlon  proposes  a  2.000.000  acre-foot 
reservoir  and  dam.  This  Is  above  the  main 
power  plants  of  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
near  Great  Palls,  Mont.  (The  study  leading 
to  this  recommendation  was  financed  by  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  to  the  extent  of 
•60.000.  roughly  half  Its  cost.) 

This  Canyon  Ferry  Dam  would  greatly  In- 
crease the  amount  of  firm  power  that  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  could  produce.  It 
would  hold  back  floodwaters  in  the  spring, 
release  them  later  on  when  there  is  less  water 
flow  available. 

This  e.\tra  power  would  be  worth  many 
million  dollars  to  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
over  the  life  of  the  dam. 

What  part  of  these  millions  In  extra  profits 
from  the  Canyon  Ferry  Dam  should  the 
power  company  properly  pay?  No  adequate 
payment  has  yet  been  dlacuMSd.  If  the 
problem  is  Ignored  and  left  as  It  now 
stands,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  sim- 
ply build  the  dam  with  Government  funds, 
and  the  power  company  will  make  millions 
out  of  It.  None  of  the  revenues  thus  gained 
will  go  toward  helping  farmers  of  the  State. 

Farmers  would  get  very  little  water  for 
irrigation  because  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
already  claims  all  water  rights  to  the  upper 
Missouri. 
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•tin  the  dam  is  being  started  before  the 
sunt  the  Montana  Power  Co.  must 
fmf  has  l>een  decided.  Farmers  tiave  little 
gOMranty  that  they  will  get  any  more 
water  for  Irrigation  than  they  are  now  get- 
ting—end that  Is  very  Uttle  indeed. 

WHO    PSTS    HOW     irtTCH 

How  much  will  farmers  pay  for  irrigation? 
How  much  will  electric  power  cost?  As  now 
planned,  the  river  Is  going  to  be  run  mostly 
for  irrigation  and  navigation.  Neither  of 
these  allow  much  for  good  electric  power — 
firm  power  all  the  year  around.  It  never 
has  been  decided  how  much  those  who  bene- 
fit from  the  project  wUl  pay  toward  sup- 
porting Its  costs. 

Originally  tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
hoped  that  sale  of  electric  power  would  help 
pay  the  costs  of  irrigation.  Returns  from 
electric  power  sales  would  pay  much  of  the 
interest  charges  on  the  Investments  In  dams 
and  reservoirs.  This  would  ease  the  Interest 
burden  of  the  irrigation  users. 

But  this  plan  too  has  been  blocked.  This 
extra  help  from  the  sale  cf  electric  power 
lias  been  limited  to  one-fifth  of  the  aid  that 
it  could  give. 

The  main  fact  to  remember  here  is  that 
under  the  present  divided  management  no- 
body knows  for  sure  how  much  we  will  have 
to  pay.  There  Is  no  strong  single  agency 
that  can  really  represent  all  Interests  in  the 
valley. 

The  Army  engineers  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  aid  water  users  with  the  power 
revenues  their  dams  earn.  In  the  reclama- 
tion law  there  is  such  an  obligation.  But 
the  Army  engineers  liave  practically  all  of 
the  big  power  dams.  They  do  not  have  to 
help  out  the  Irrigation  work  at  all. 

The  original  Bureau  plans  called  for  writ- 
ing cff  some  of  the  construction  expense 
against  the  t>enefita  from  flood  control  and 
navigation.  But  now  the  Army  engineers 
have  42.000,000  acre-feet  of  storage  above 
Sioux  City  alone  for  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation, and  for  power.  They  may  want  to 
make  all  these  write-offs  against  their  own 
dens.  The  Bureau's  dams  do  not  add  much 
to  navigation  or  flood  control.  So  more  of 
their  costs  may  have  to  be  paid  by  water 
users. 

THTMGS   TTHDON« 

These  are  Just  a  few  unsettled  Issues  of 
the  present  compromise  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment   of    the    Missouri    Valley.      Such 

sjor  questions  cannot  be  left  dangling  and 
cided.  Their  solution  Is  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  over-all  project. 

The  Job  of  building  up  Industries  in  the 
valley — and  of  getting  new  ones — has  been 
entirely  neglected.  It  ought  to  l>e  done  well. 
The  hopes  of  the  valley  people  are  tied  to 
industrial  development  wltiiin  the  area. 

Soil  cratiBnTatlon,  reforestation,  recrea- 
ill  these  and  others  have  to  be  in- 
ited  into  the  complete  over-all  plan. 

The  many  important  unsettled  problems 
mean  simply  one  thing:  The  whole  Job  must 
be  reviewed  again.  It  is  not  too  late.  Only 
a  single,  integrated  plan  carried  out  by  a 
single,  unified  etitharlty  can  work  tar  the 
over-«dl  welfare  of  the  valley,  its  people,  and 
the  Nation. 


Union-Shop  aad  Strike-Vote  Electioi 
A  Lefislatnre  Fallacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  NOLAND 

or  IMDIAXA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llVBB 

Monday.  Mat  2,1949 

Mr.    NOLAND.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


otD,  I  would  like  to  Include  the  following 
article  by  Pred  Witney,  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity School  of  Business,  which  is  a 
very  fine  analysis  of  the  experience  un- 
der the  ujuon-shop  and  strike-vote  elec- 
tion r,3qulrement 


vtnom  SHOP  tun  siaiaa-voTB  iuktioms — a 

I.ECISLATIVS   FALXACT 

Experience  with  compulsory  government 
union  shop  and  strike -vote  elections  serves 
to  shed  light  on  the  problem  of  the  relation- 
ship between  union  memlaers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  labor  organlaatloas  and  imion 
leadership,  on  the  other  hand.  An  analysis 
of  the  results  of  these  elections  may  also 
prove  to  be  of  valiae  In  shaping  the  appro- 
priate Government  approach  to  labor-man- 
agement relations.  Onion  shop  and  striiie- 
vote  elections  are  required  under  the  terms 
of  the  Labor- Ma  nagsment  BaUtlons  Act  of 
1947  and  by  the  provialans  of  several  State 
labor  laws. 

Management  and  labor  aegealBBtkiDs  un- 
der the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
may  not  take  action  against  an  employee  un- 
der a  union-shop  or  maintenance-of-mem- 
bership provision  until  a  majority  or  more  of 
tho.se  workers  eligible  to  vote  In  a  bargaining 
unit  cast  baliots  In  favor  of  requiring  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employment.' 
The  same  law  forbids  strikes  for  a  period  of 
80  days  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  ttie  Pres- 
ident and  the  Federal  courts  a  strike  would 
imperil  the  liealth  and  sefety  of  the  Nation.' 
After  60  days  have  elapsed  from  the  date 
upon  which  such  a  strike  is  enjoined  and 
before  the  seventy-fifth  day,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  must  poll  the  woriters 
who  would  be  Involved  in  such  a  strilce 
on  the  question  of  whether  they  wish  to 
accept  the  final  offer  of  settlement  made 
by  their  employer.  The  States  of  Miciiigan, 
MloBouri,  Delaware,  and  Alabama  outlaw  all 
strikes  unless  a  majority  of  workers  In  a  bar- 
gaining unit  vote  in  favor  at  striltijxg.'  F^nes 
and  imprisonment  may  be  imposed  upon 
persons  violating  the  strike-vote  statutes  of 
these  States. 

Requiremenu  for  union-shop  and  strike- 
vote  elections  rest  upon  the  underlying  as- 
sunaption  that  a  cleavage  of  inta«st  aep- 
entes  the  union  memha*  from  his  otganiaa- 
tlon  and  that  the  rank  and  file  need  legal 
protection  from  union  leadership.  One  Sen- 
ator expressed  tills  viewpoint  in  advocating 
the  striite-vote  procedure;  "I  want  to  protect 


lent  RelaUons  Act.  1947, 
act  of  June  »,  1947,  Public  Law  101,  80th 
Cong..  1st  sess..  Utle  I.  sec.  8  (3)  and  sec. 
8  (b)  (2). 

*  rbid..  sec.  aott.  , 

■Michigan  Labor  Mediation  Act.  Act  No. 
176  of  the  Put>iic  Acts  of  1939  as  amended  by 
Act  Ho.  318  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1947.  sec. 
17.454  ( 1 ) .  On  September  7.  1949.  the  Michi- 
gan State  Supreme  Court  held  the  Michigan 
Labor  Mediation  Act  wholly  unconstitutional. 
A  short  time  later  the  Michigan  iiigh  court 
reversed  its  position  and  held  that  only  the 
arbitration  features  of  Uie  law  violated  con- 
stitutl<mal  righta.  Aooordlngly  the  strike- 
vote  requirements  of  the  Mlclilgan  law  re- 
main in  force.  Commerce  Clearing  House. 
Latxff  Law  Repectik  weekly  summary,  Octotier 
7,  1948,  p.  8  mWMWlil  S.  B.  79.  L.  1047,  ap- 
proved Jiily  22.  1947.  effective  September  10, 
1947.  sec.  3:  Delaware  H.  B.  212.  laws  of  1947. 
approved  and  effective  April  5,  1947;  Alabama 
Act  No.  298  (Bradford  act),  act  of  1943, 
sec.  13.  However,  the  feature  of  the  Ala- 
hama  law  requiring  a  majority  vote  in  a  bar- 
gaining unit  before  a  strike  can  be  legal  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Alaliama 
Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  the  elec- 
tion provision  constitutes  an  unreaaonable 
and  arbitrary  restraint  upon  the  right  of  the 
Individ!^  employee  to  strike.  Alabama 
State  Federation  of  Labor  r.  McAdory,  Ala- 
bama Supreme  Court.  8th  division.  No.  234. 
October  Xjoxa,  1943-44.  May  25,  1944. 


the  worker.  It  seems  to  me  he  Is  the  for- 
gotten man.  The  Individual  vrorker  is  ths 
man  in  trooble." «  Another  lawmaker  speak- 
ing In  support  of  legislation  ahaastf  to  curtail 
the  opportunity  for  lalxv  oepMlKtlans  to 
obtain  imion  security  contended  that,  un- 
less regulated,  the  requirement  of  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employment 
gives  the  union  leaders  such  tremendous 
power  over  the  members  that  they  are  apt  to 
use  it  arbitrarily.  *  •  •*  Hence  the 
compulsory  Gcverzunent  election  m\  wm  ths 
rank  and  file  as  a  first  line  of  iWfnnei  acalBst 
arbitrary  and  Irresponsible  union  leadenhlp. 
The  results  of  union-shop  elections  con- 
tradict this  point  at  view.  From  August  22, 
1947,  the  date  on  which  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  became  effective,  tiirotigh 
August  31,  1948.  the  NaUcnal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  conducted  23,752  union -shop 
elections.  Of  these  polls  23.214  resulted  in 
the  authorlaation  of  the  union -shop  provi- 
sion in  the  agreements.  In  these  electtana 
2.S99.471  workers  were  entitled  to  vote,  end 
2.248.501  voted.  Of  the  workers  voting. 
2.120.971  voted  In  favor  of  the  tmlon  stiop.* 
These  elections  Indicate  that  the  rank  and 
file  understood  the  need  for  union  secnrlty 
and  collective  action.  Instead  of  using  the 
Government-sponsored,  and  incidentally  se- 
cret, election  as  a  means  to  free  themsetwse 
from  union  meml>ershtp.  workers  overwhelm- 
ingly have  underscored  their  desire  for  the 
fashioning  of  strong  unions  through  the  re- 
quirement that  employment  rest  upon  the 
condition  of  tmion  membership.  The  voters 
have  also  made  it  dear  that  the  oblltratlons 
and  responsibilities  of  tmion  membership 
should  be  the  prerequisite  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  of  collective  barealnlng.  What 
conclusion  is  there  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience with  the  union -shop  elections  other 
than  that  union  members  sre  not  the  re- 
luctant victims  of  autocratic  and  irresponsi- 
ble labor  organisations  and  union  leaders, 
but  are  rather  the  willing  supporters  of  their 
organizations  and  zealous  advocates  of  effec- 
tive collective  action  In  the  area  of  industrial 
relations? 

Compulsory  Oovenunent  strike-vote  elec- 
tion returns  sxipport  the  proposition  tliat 
strikes  are  not  called  l>y  an  arbitrary  union 
leadership  In  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  r&nk 
and  file.  In  a  strike  poll  conducted  under 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  by  the 
NLRB,  the  workers  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Ma- 
tlonal  Latioratory,  an  atomic-energy  plant, 
voted  771  to  26  to  support  the  recommenda- 
tions of  their  union  representatives  and  re- 
fused to  accept  the  last  offer  of  their  em- 
ployer, the  Carbide  ft  Carhon  Chemical  Carp.^ 

The  strike-vote  election  experience  in  the 
November  1948  west  coast  maritime  con- 
troversy also  bears  an  this  Issue.*  The  NLRB 
reports  that  of  tlie  26.965  shoreAde  employees. 
memtiers  of  the  International  Longshaxe- 
men's  and  Warehousemen  s  Union,  not  a 
single  emploi^ee  appeau^d  to  cast  a  tiailot. 
In  the  sOlke-vote  elections  Involving  the  off- 
shore and  coastwise  employees.*  the  following 
results  are  reported: 

Number  of  eligible  voters:    8312. 


« Hearings  l)efore  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  United  States  Senate, 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  on  8.  55  and  8.  J.  Res. 
32,  pt.  I,  p.  73. 

•nwd..  pt.  3,  p.  1177. 

*From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Louis  O.  Silverberg, 
Director  of  Information.  National  lAbor  Re- 
lations Board,  dated  October  26.  1948. 

*  Labor  Relations  Reporter.  XXTT  <June  7, 
1948) ,  90. 

*  The  information  pertaining  to  tlxe  strlke- 
vota  experience  in  the  west  coast  maritime 
controversy  has  l>een  obtained  from  the 
scurce  indicated  in  footnote  8.  aboee. 

*  The  offshcre  and  coastwise  employees  are 
represented  by  the  National  t^^rhn^  Kq_ 
glneers'  Beneficial  Association:  Pacific  Coast 
Marine  Firemen.  Oilers.  Water  Tenders,  and 
Wipers  Association:  and  the  National  Union 
of  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards. 
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to  Mxept  Anal  offer  ot  rxn- 
voUBf  to  rcfuw  final  offer  of  em- 


▼oM 

Workers  rcfwtng  to  ▼ot*:    7J0». 

I  clcctton  pro- 
of tb»  iMbat- 
ilet  or  h«w  *ot«d  to 
sblp  tn  Xh»  we«t  coMt  »hipptn?  dispute  Of 
equal  Importance  U  the  concluoion  drava 
tnm  this  eiptmce  that  compulsory  ttrlke- 
_^^  al^etMaia  iki  n*^  •ll^ititate   taMliHtrlal 

Tli«  aohitlaB  for  tBOamxtA  eoaflteC  mi»t  te 
■ought  tn  approache*  other  than  the  mere 
potUng  of  workera  in  stnke-rote  elections. 

HatV^*'  and  State  lawmakers  vould  have 
BcrtUd  txam  a  study  at  the  suike-Tote  ez- 
p,rt*fK"  VBdK  the  War  Labor  DIapates  Act." 
A  careful  analysa  of  these  resulu  would  aaTe 
wurgy  and  ezpexue  In  tbe  attempt  to 
strikes  throu^  compulsory  Gov- 
ernment atnke-vote  elections. 
Under  tbo  tarsM  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
tlM  MLRB  vaa  required  to  poll  war 
on  tha  laaue  of  interrupting  war 
oo  the  thirtieth  day   after  the 

of  a  strike  notice.     No  strike  could 

tovnrily  take  place  in  a  privately  operated 
^Hf  -!«»♦  ytMl  tK^  Board  had  conduced 
MKh  a  stflk*  vote.  Dorlnc  the  period  from 
June  33.  IMS.  throosh  June  35.  1M4.  the 
first  foui  y«ar  of  tbe  operation  of  the  War 
Labor  ruipiif  Act.  a  majority  ctf  the  work- 
0gf  polla^  volad  to  strike  in  3CO  elections  out 
of  th*  Mt  vMdi  tbo  Board  conducted.  How- 
r.  only  M  atrtkca  actually  took  place  sub- 
Bt   to  th*  strike  poUa."     In    1945  the 

. In  lain  if  m  1.446  atrik*  poUa.  and  a 

iMjnrItT  <tf  tiM  worker*  cact  baUoU  In  favor 
flC  ctrlklns  :ii  1.249  of  these  cases,  although 
ooly  313  strlkaa  ware  actually  carried  out."* 
m  viev  ot  iUm  wplwice.  It  appears  that 

.. jit  of  strike  electfama  had  little 

OB  the  number  of  work  stoppages 
carried  out.  Daspite  the  large  number  of 
flWWaMc  strike  votes,  workers  actually  In- 
war  production  in  a  comparatively 
BttmiMr  of  eases  after  th«  ballots  were 
Most  of  these  work  stoppacca  prob- 
ably would  have  occurred  had  strike  polls 
not  been  required.  However,  since  a  favor- 
able strike  voU  provided  a  basis  for  apparent 
Oijiaiiiinanf  approval  for  a  work  stoppage. 
OBs  ml^it  hata  cxpaetcd  more  strikes  than 

fka  taaolla  of  strike-vote  elections  under 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  invalidate 
further  th*  aasumption  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est between  the  union  member  and  his 
unkm.  Tlica*  elections  hav*  not  resulted  In 
th*  repudiation  of  union  leads rshlp  by  tbe 
rank  and  file,  but  s*rv*  to  highlight  the 
mutuality  of  their  obJacCivas  and  method- 
ology. The  experience  with  the  strike- vote 
elections  required  by  the  War  Labor  IMsputes 
Act  clearly  indlcatee  what  results  to  expect 
from  the  ptwssBt  lahar  lavi.  Bute  and  Ped- 
•ral,  eompelllag  gtrtt*  polls  as  a  prerequuue 
to  a  lawful  strike. 

Proper  leglatatlon  aimed  at  th*  objective 
of  Improving  industrial  relations  Is  highly 
UMluMi  Wh*n  lnhor  Isglslatloo 
tBvaUd  assomptloM.  howsvar.  such 
suit  in  mar*  rather  than  leas  labor  strife. 
n*cdl«S8  public  expenditure,  and  wasted 
sntgy.  Th*  experience  with  compulsory 
OoverM—al  ■pon*or*d  Makm^hop  and 
stnk*-*ol*  sl*c<tons  41atfas*s  that  th*  as- 
sump'  a  daavsg*  of  Intcrsst  bsti 

uniuii  :     .     trr.  labor  organliatlao.  I 
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It  wUl  be  well 
take  a  deep  Interest 
proceeding  in 
the  waters  of  the  C< 

There  is  a   dlffen 
California  and  Arizona 
water.     Arizona  Ls 
with  two  bills  whl^h 
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operations   which 
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There  Is  no  denyi|ig 
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that   the   demand 
proportionately 

The  future  healthy 
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entitled.     Strictly 
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s  threat  bearing  on 
tire  State,  and  therefore 
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Because  of  the 
features  uf  the  soutiiern 
It  Is  difficult  econ4m 
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upon  th*  water  Bi%>ply 
Valley  and  other 
with  s  casual  eye. 
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that  more 
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It  Is  therefore  a  deep  concern  to  everyone 
In  California  that  the  House  and  Senate 
Joint  resolutions  be  passed  and  the  two  bills, 
H.  R.  934  and  S.  75.  be  defeated.  In  this 
manner,  consideration  of  all  points  will  be 
secured  from  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  the  purely  partisan  attempt  to 
collect  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  for  use  In 
Arizona  alone  will  be  avoided. 

California  Is  entitled  to  consideration  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  number  of  persons  involved.  The  en- 
tire State  should  stand  behind  this  move- 
ment. 


Medical  Care  In  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF  M.*RTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2.  1949 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday.  May  1,  1949,  en- 
titled "Maryland  Is  Proving  State  Can 
Solve  Health  Problems  Without  Federal 
Aid."  This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Agnes  E.  Meyer  and  will  appear 
daily  in  the  Post  until  completed. 
Maryland     Is     Proving     State     Can     Solvs 

Health  E>aoBij:Ms  WrrHOtrr  Federal  Aid 

(By  Agnes  E.  Meyer) 

(This  Is  the  first  of  five  articles  on  the 
Maryland  State  and  the  Baltimore  City  medi- 
cal-care programs.) 

Maryland  Is  giving  the  Nation  convincing 
proof  that  a  State  can  solve  Its  own  health 
problems  without  Federal  aid.  It  Is  demon- 
strating in  every  county  and  city  that  local 
Initiative,  voluntary  cooperation,  and  citizen 
participation  are  the  most  powerful  elements 
for  constructive  and  efficient  action  upon 
which  our  democracy  can  coimt  to  solve  its 
acute  social  problems. 

Moreover,  this  State  health  plan  proves 
that  our  medical  leaders  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  anyone  else  to  mobilize  and  coor- 
dinate the  forces  Involved  in  the  achievement 
of  a  practical  health  program  responsive  to 
our  ever-varying  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions. This  decentralized  program  has  in 
fact  achieved  more  than  an  Improvement  In 
health  conditions.  It  has  brought  about  an 
education  In  the  understanding  of  commu- 
nity organization  and  In  the  use  of  coopera- 
tive endeavor  for  the  common  good. 

The  Maryland  plan.  In  existence  3^2  years. 
Is  past  the  stage  of  blueprints,  theory,  and 
planning.  It  Is  a  smoothly  functioning,  con- 
stantly expanding  State-wide  organization 
which  has  been  thought  out  on  such  sound 
principles  that  they  can  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions  that  exist  In  a  majority  of  our 
States.  I  chose  the  experiments  being  mad* 
in  Maryland  because  they  are  adapted  to 
varied  rural  and  semlrural  conditions  as  well 
as  those  of  a  large  city  that  happens  to  have 
two  outstanding  medical  centers,  which  have 
contributed  their  knowledge,  talents,  and 
prestige  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
program. 

My  report  will  describe  the  organization 
and  the  results  achieved  for  the  counties  by 
the  Bureati  of  Medical  Services,  established 
by  legislative  enactment  under  the  State  de- 
pttrtassnt  at  hsalth  tn  1945.  and  a  somewhat 
diDmiit  pmi  aatabllshed  In  1047  for  com- 
plete medical  care  of  relief  clients  with  the 
medical-care  section  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Baltimort. 
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SlTGCSSm]  ST  OOCTOBS 

The  St  ate- wide  plan,  now  In  operation  for 
9%  years,  was  Initiated  In  1939  by  tbe 
leal  and  Chlmrglcal  Paeolty  of 
(the  State  medical  society),  which  proposed 
In  an  open  letter  that  a  new  section  cr  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  State  planning  com- 
mission be  constituted,  whose  function  It 
shall  be  to  keep  under  constant  surrey  the 
problems  of  medical  care  for  the  cltlaena  of 
fMs  State  and  to  formulate  from  time  to 
time  recommendations  for  better  utiltBatton 
end  for  extension  of  existing  facilities,  and 
for  the  Institution  of  such  new  facilities  as 
are  required.  In  other  words,  the  doctors  of 
Maryland  not  only  suggested  the  State 
health  plan,  but  accepted  full  responsibility 
for  its  orgsnteatlon,  its  eftclency,  the  quality 
of  its  services  and  its  continuous  Improve- 
ment. 

How  did  this  come  about?  The  coopera- 
tion of  Maryland's  medical  profession  with 
the  public  health  department  is  a  long-stand- 
Ir.g  tradition.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Riley.  State 
health  commissioner,  has  used  ereat  wisdom 
over  many  years  In  his  relatlon^r^bip  with  the 
medical  profession.  And  the  traditional  in- 
terest of  the  doctors  In  public  health  is  ex- 
emplified by  aocfa  BOteirarthy  achievements 
as  the  purtteaMoa  of  BbMbor  s  water  sj-s- 
taoa  under  the  laaAnrtilp  of  Johns  Hopkins' 
tmmauB  Dr.   WIIIUm  Welch  some   SO   years 

it  was  this  sense  of  raspoMrihttlty  for  the 
gauual  health  of  the  peofl*  «Meh  prompted 
Dr.  Harry  E.  Sigerist,  pratMHr  oC  ItfMory  of 
medicine  at  Johns  Hopklaa  Phlfsittt'y  to  call 
a  meeting  in  May  1938  ot  an  all-Maryland 
health  eonfercnoe.  More  than  100  civic,  la- 
bor, rural,  education,  religious  and  other 
voluntary  groups  were  represented. 

The  learned  doctor  did  not  foresee  what 
explosive  materials  he  was  mtring  in  this 
social  test  tube.  The  conference  practically 
blew  up.  Tbe  labor  leaders  shook  their  fists 
onder  the  noses  (rf  the  medical  dignitaries 
who  were  {vesent  and  declared  they  would 
never  again  pay  a  medical  bill.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  do  it.  The  fiery  meetmg 
proved  conclusively  that  the  people  were 
seething  with  rage  over  the  mertiral 
they  were  getting,  and  that  a  bitter 
nnlian  to  the  medical  profession  was  very 
widespread. 

IBBSM   WITH   IKDICUrr 

The  medical  leaden  were  shocked  Into 
immediate  action.  As  Maryland  has  a  State 
planning  commiastaa  which  is  authoriaed  to 
study  any  civic  problem,  they  requested  the 
chairman.  Abel  Wolman,  professor  af  sani- 
tary aagtaMrtBg  at  Jtibom  Hopkins,  to  ap- 
polBt  •  ■iBMtfliig  fWMBlttee  on  aaadlcal  care, 
with  Dr.  Maurice  C.  Plnkoffs.  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  Maryland  University  School 
of  Medicine,  as  chairman,  to  study  the  health 
situation  thzaaghOBfc  th*  Stefee. 

Alter  3  year*  of  tte  mmft  r"*"«^»*lng  re- 
■MTCh  into  the  health  condiUoos  prevail- 
Itofi  In  the  counties  of  Maryland,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  a  State  program  should 
begin  by  serving  the  most  helpless  segment 
of  the  population.  It  therefore  outlined  a 
clearly  defined  oasdical-care  program  for  the 
State's  Indigent  and  medically  Indl^nt 
throughout  the  23  countlsa.  to  be  flnaaced 
by  State  funds.  In  presenting  the  report. 
the  committee  stated: 

"We  are  tising  the  term  Inedicsi  care'  In 
an  inclusive  sense  to  cover  all  the  agencies 
Avaflable  in  safeguarding  and  Improving  the 
health  of  the  people  and  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  It  may  be  interpreted,  therefore,  as 
comprising  lay  and  professional  medical  edu- 
cation, sanitation,  preventive  medlcln«^,  snr*- 
Uve  medicine,  dental  and  nursing  care,  and 
pharmacy.  It  Is  evident  that  there  exist  to- 
day, and.  In  view  of  the  rapid  advances  In 
medical  science,  that  there  will  aTways  exist 
dlAcuitice  tn  making  available  to  all  tbe 
highest  standard  of  medical  care.  It  wrrald 
be  the  fimctton  of  such  a  committee  as  we 


propoae  to  he  oonatantty  comparing  what 
is  available  tn  the  way  of  medical  care  In 
our  State  wtth  what  is  known  to  be  valuable 
and  to  plan  systematically  to  repair  the  de- 
flclenciea  In  our  present  system." 

The  committee  alao  striassil  as  "vttal  that 
the  program  for  such  State-supported  im- 
proremrats  tn  our  present  system  of  medical 
care  be  derlaed  so  as  to  entiesm  all  of  the 
valuaUe  asssts  we  now  poasses  and  not  be 
planned  in  a  manner  which  would  set  one 
form  of  medical  serrlee  In  competition  with 
another  to  their  mutual  disadvantage." 

The  whole  program,  ladorssd  bf  the  State 
medical  society,  waa  passnil  ttf  the  State  Mg- 
Islature  tn  1M5.  As  the  ftohlems  of  med- 
ical care  in  the  city  of  Baittmore  were  far 
TOfCXt  complex,  tike  committee  members,  hsrd 
pressed  by  the  advent  of  war.  did  not  make 
their  report  on  that  situation  until  1947. 
Thus  the  State  program  has  tieea  In  ofiera- 
tlon  34  years  and  that  of  Heltliise  Cttf 
about  6  months. 


m  thinking  out  the  ■dHitmntiatloo,  tt  Is 
evident  to  anyone  studytng  Its  restrtts  that 
two  major  cbjecttves  were  kept  In  mind  that 
seem  fundamental  to  any  natlonaJ  health 
program.  Since  the  treatment  of  disease  In- 
volves not  only  physical  but  powerful  emo- 
tional dlsttzrbances.  no  system  of  health  pro- 
tection can  be  effective  which  imposes  a  rigid, 
UEtver^al  pattern  of  procedore  and  Ignores 
tbe  Individuality  ar.d  the  varying  seeds  of 
the  people.  And,  secondly,  an  aduilolstrKtfve 
system  that  falls  to  provide  for  the  profes- 
sional development  of  the  practicing  physi- 
cian, for  consultation  services  and  clinics,  for 
freedom  of  research  and  ready  access  to  the 
latest  achievements  of  research,  will  defeat 
Its  own  ends  because  It  would  freese  our 
medical  progress  at  its  present  state  of 
evolution. 

Therefore  we  must  try  to  understand  the 
skeletal  structure  of  Maryland's  new  health 
program  btfore  we  try  to  evaluate  its  spirit 
and  ulthMt*  value. 

The  State  depaitu— »  of  health  was  asked 
to  formulate  and  adwlitteter  the  program  for 
the  countiea,  as  this  department  seemed  the 
logical  organbntlcn  to  Integrate  the  State's 
whole  faculties  for  heelth  proCeetiaD.  The 
department  of  welfare  was  given  the  re- 
sponsihDlty  of  certifying  its  relief  clients. 
The  more  diflicult  certlflcatlon  of  the  medi- 
cally Indigent  was  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment of  health.  Services  include  not  only 
complete  oowage  of  tree : 
care  bat  mmmttal  suppilee. « 
cais. 

To  Implement  the  program,  the  State  board 
of  health  was  authorized  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory council  on  DMdical  care,  constiroted 
as  follows:  Two  mcnhars  from  the  medleal 
and  chirur^lcfil  faculty,  the  State  baard  of 
health  and  the  two  medical  acfcooU;  one 
hospital  administrator,  one  dentist,  and  one 
nurse  appointed  by  their  official  organiza- 
tions,  director  of  the  State  department  of 

welfare,  the  r"minisi< r  of  mental  hygiene. 

sind  the  supertntendr n  t  of  the  tuberculosis 
saultoria.  and  one  Minhfr  appointed  hg  tbe 
Maryland  Medical  ftawctstion.  Thus  the  ad- 
visory council  has  State-wide  representation 
of  the  highest  type  and  experience.  Its  spe- 
cial function  was  to  Intagtate  the  many  agen- 
cies on  the  SUte  level  oemamaaA  wtth  hwlth 

To  admtnlster  the  psopMh.  a  bweaa  of 
medical  care  was  sstshltshed  under  the  State 
department  of  health,  whoee  chief  executive 
must  be  a  doctor,  experienced  in  the  organi- 
zation and  distribution  of  medical  care  on 
a  full-time  basts. 


How  has  the  State  department  of  health 
apiwoach^d  Its  jjroblem  of  providing  medical 
care  to  those  rltlaens  of  the  State  whose  own 
financial  i  esoui  ues  are  Inadequate?  It  has 
recognised  from  the  outset  that  the  services 
most  he  eftc'ent  If  the  clients  were  to  be 
satisfled,  and  economical.  If  It  was  not  to 


meet  opfrnMoD  from  the  taxpaylng  pubUe. 
At  the  same  thae.  It  had  to  gain  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  the  local  physlciana.  den. 
tlsts.  nurses,  pharmacists,  and 
whom  the  whole  operation  de| 

Dr.  Dean  Roberts,  who  was 
of  the  bureau  ctf  medical  servlees,  traveled 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  to  stim- 
ulate the  Interest  In  the  ptuginoi  of  thaae 
various  groups.  He  is  the  link  tietweea  the 
county  health  iiiinii  and  tbe  State  authori- 
ties. It  is  also  his  dvtf  to  reriew  the  scope 
and  course  of  the  program  for  the  advtoorj 
council,  which  he  sees  as  the  very  coraer- 
stone  of  the  whole  admlnlstratlTe  system. 

Composed  of  14  top-fll^t  reinrsentattrea 
of  the  public  and  private  proftestoual  groopa 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  eeuRcfl  has 
no  actual  authority,  but  Its 
tlons  have  always  been  made  on  the  ' 
STich  Intensive  study  of  the  many 
Involved  that  they  hare,  on  the  whole,  heea 
adopted  without  modification.  The  council 
meets  every  month  to  review  the  pro;: rum 
and  hear  Dr.  Roberts*  reports.  He  brines  to 
Its  attention  every  major  operattag  problem 
ani  reports  upon  Mess  for  expanalDn  that 
are  freqtiently  suggested  by  the  county 
health  officers  and  their  local  advisory  ooun- 
cUs.  Every  stgnllksant  policy,  ellgltrtllty  cri- 
teria, aaethod  of  ■pplhaUii.  seona^  services 
oAred.  ratss  at  payBeat  to  doctors,  dentists 
and  drug^sta.  BMlhod  ef  payment,  and  other 
Important  sdmtnlrtraM^  details  are  thrashed 
out  at  these  council  meetings. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  proetam.  both 
the  State  department  of  health  and  \ts  ad- 
viaory  council  have  felt  that  the  medical  care 
program  is  In  constant  evolution.  Thus  all 
policies  are  continually  under  review  and 
changes  are  made  wtienever  neceaaary.  Both 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  keep  the  program 
from  crystallizuig  too  rapidly,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  ability  to  ac:just  the  program  to 
new  needs  that  has  been  the  secret  of  Its 
sueosas. 

nrmcATx  cxLATioivsHir 

This  flexihillty  Is  attained  by  decentraliza- 
tion and  placing  authority  in  the  han<ta  of 
the  esusly  hetftit  ntlrets,  all  of  whom  tn 
Maryhmtf  are  pliyalctaaa  axui  full-time  em- 
ployees, intimately  acquainted  with  the 
local  population  and  Its  medical  problc 
In  county  after  county  the  doctors  told 
thM.  frtan  their  pol&t  of  view,  the 
of  the  program  rests  upon  the  respect  oC  tha 
private  practitioners  for  the  local  health  of- 
ficer. Moreorer,  they  feel  that  the  program 
is  their  program,  since  they  are  represented 
on  the  local  adrtaary  council,  which  guides 
the  development  of  all  new  policies  and  keepa 
them  within  the  area  of  agreement. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  program  orig- 
inated with  the  State  medical  society  is  an 
important  factor  In  the  psychology  of  tbe 
local  practitioners.  But  they  were  frank  to 
confess  that  their  wllltngnees  to  cooperate  In 
a  at»te  program  waa  aoetierated  by  the  hope 
of  avoiding  compulsory  national  health  in- 
surance. Some  still  have  fears  that  the  pro- 
gram may  get  out  of  their  control  and  en- 
croach upon  their  private  practice  unless 
they  keep  a  earefxil  eye  upon  all  major  ded- 
stona.  But  many  agree  that  the  contact 
through  the  local  advisory  councils  wttli  the 
Orange,  the  county  agent,  the  white  and 
colored  superintendents  of  schools,  with  the 
wtifare  departments  and  the  voluntary 
haalth  otguMtmtkata  has  made  them  more 
eoBiclBM  6(  tbn  social  uigaiileatluu  of  their 
counttes  and  of  the  social  responslbllittea 
of  the  medical  precession. 

"Politics  can  be  kept  out  of  the  program." 
said  aevaral  others  "only  because  this  decen- 
traUxatlan  permits  local  supervision  by  non- 
polltlcal  petite.  It  also  keeps  the  program 
flexible  and  rcaponstve  to  local  needs.  The 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  local  profes- 
sional people  can  only  be  preserved  by  this 
local  eontnd  and  guidance." 

Partly,  therefore,  out  of  fear,  hot  pre- 
dominantly out  of  the  growing  tttnaat  fit 
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Mr.  RABAXrr.  Mr.  fl^Mkex.  with  de- 
fotloo  to  tndustry.  nwnpnarer.  and  the 
success  of  our  country.  I  take  pleasure  in 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 

949,  Miss  Loula  Dunn, 

Alabama  State   Depart- 

^y  elf  are.  made  a  very  able 

statement   before   the 

Ways  and  Means  of  this 

reference  to  pending  Ped- 

legislation.    I  include 

a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
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have  this  opportunity  to 
sofie  of  the  reasons  Alabama 
the  subject  now  under 
enslon  of  the  social  tn- 
a  State  where  about  70 
ShOO.OOO  population  live  tn 
Where  well  over  half  of  our 
Our  per  capita  Income 
1837,  compared  with  tl.323 
$1,842  for  Nevada,  the 
highest  Income.  Whereas  we 
In  population,  we  were 
bottom  tn  per  capita  Income. 
facts.  Alabama's  record 
astve  State.  This  ts  tllus- 
by  the  proportion  of  the 
that  are  directed  toward 
For  example.  State-local 
illabama  tn  1»47  fur  health, 
m  Uare  represented  3.21  per- 
c«»t  d  oar  Ineoiti*  paymenu  for  the  pre- 
oadtng  year.  Thli  eompares  favorably  with 
tb*  natimal  avt^aga  of  2.27  percent,  par- 


ticularly In  the  light  of  existing  needs  In 
Alabama.  We  have  had  a  public  program  for 
biunan  welfare  since  1919.  we  provide  our 
children  throughout  the  State  with  9- 
monih  schools,  and  we  have  long  been  a 
leading  SUle  in  proviUixxg  local  health  ser- 
vices. In  other  words,  Alabama  ts  a  State 
that  cares  about  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

Alabama,  therefore,  ts  concerned  about 
human  security.  We  recognize  that  the  first 
step  In  such  security  obviously  ts  a  Job  for 
'  veryone  who  can  work,  including  the  handi- 
capped. At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that 
full  employment  needs  to  be  underpinned 
with  a  social-securtiy  program  that  Is  ade- 
quate tn  all  respects  for  all  people.  In  my 
capacity  as  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  tn  Alabama.  I  see  at  first  hand  the 
causes  and  effects  of  Insecurity.  The  respon- 
sibilities of  a  public-welfare  administrator 
encompass  both  prevention  and  relief  of 
need.  When  measures  to  prevent  need  are 
Inadeqtiate.  It  follows  that  the  amount  of 
Deed  will  l>e  greater. 

You  are  today  considering  proposals  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  Federal  scclal- 
aecurlty  program  through  broadening  of  Its 
social  Insurance  provisions.  While  I  should 
like  immediately  to  disqualify  myself  as  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  social  Insurance,  I 
cjme  before  you  today  because  the  two  as- 
pects of  social  security,  nataely.  Insurance 
and  assistance,  are  Interdependent  and  inter- 
related.   They  are  two  faces  of  a  single  coin. 

Just  how  closely  the  functioning  of  the 
one  program — the  Insurances — Influences  the 
other  public  assistance  is  apparent  to  many 
of  us  In  Alabama.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to 
present  to  you  some  of  the  problems  In  our 
own  State  which  we  believe  are  greatly  aui?- 
mented  by  the  present  incomplete  soclal- 
Insvirance  prr-^ram. 

In  addition.  It  Is  my  purpose  to  Indicate 
some  of  the  relationships  of  the  Insurances  to 
other  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
particularly  to  the  administration  of  public 
welfare.  The  urgency  of  action  to  broaden 
the  Insurance  program  has  been  recognized 
In  official  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Alabama 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Ala- 
bama Association  of  County  Officials.  Re- 
cently the  governor  Issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  effects  of  Inadequate  coverage  of  old 
age  and  survivors  Insurance,  and  at  Its  last 
session  the  Alabama  State  Legislature  me- 
morialized the  Congress  on  this  subject. 
Thus,  In  presenting  some  of  the  difficulties 
we  face  In  Alabama  because  of  gaps  In  the 
present  social-Insurance  program.  I  am 
speaking  of  problems  that  are  widely  recog- 
nized not  only  by  various  official  bodies,  but 
also  by  individuals  throughout  the  State. 
By  (his  I  mean  both  the  people  who  now 
lack  and  need  protection  and  a  cross-section 
of  our  citizens  who  consider  social  insurance 
as  basic  In  a  well-rounded  security  structure. 
Obviously,  too.  those  of  us  who  administer 
public-aid  programs  see.  daily,  problems  that 
adequate  Insurance  could  well  have  pre- 
vented. 

This  perhaps  Is  one  of  the  forceful  reasons 
that  public  welfare  officials  throughout  the 
country  have  indicated  their  belief  that  the 
essential  first  step  in  bringing  about  a  bal- 
ance in  the  over-all  security  program  Is  a 
broadening  of  the  social  Insurances.  The 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  has  In- 
corporated this  tenet  In  Its  official  platform, 
and.  as  this  committee  well  knows,  other 
State  welfare  administrators  have  Indicated 
such  a  t)elief  in  earlier  testimony  at  these 
hearings. 

As  I  jM-esent  to  you,  therefore,  some  of 
Alabama's  experiences  that  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  gaps  tn  the  present  social  Insur- 
ance structure.  It  ts  my  belief  that  I  am  de- 
scribing conditions  and  problems  that  are 
national  In  scope,  and,  consequently,  require 
remedial  action  by  the  Congrats. 
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WrSAKITKSSSS    IN    THZ   PZESENT    INStntANCC 
PaOCKAM 

The  Nation-wide  security  structure  set-up 
In  1935  Included  both  public  assistance  and 
social  Insurance.  Provision  had  to  be  made 
through  assistance  for  persons  then  In  need 
and  for  those  who  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  Insurance  protection.  It  was 
anticipated,  however,  that  the  social  Insur- 
ances would  be  the  basic  program — that  full- 
scale  operation  of  OASI  would  relieve  need 
by  preventing  It.  Thus,  :t  was  expected  that 
welfare  loads  would  diminish  as  people 
earned  OASI  protection,  and  t*-at  the  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries  under  Insurance  would 
be  greater  than  the  number  of  assistance 
recipients. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the 
operation  of  the  law,  due  to  Its  limitations, 
has  not  been  In  accordance  with  this  concept. 
Though  the  Idea  Is  sound,  the  law  as  It  now 
atands  does  not  effectuate  It.  Instead  of 
Inammnce  offering  a  baste  security  for  the 
many,  with  assistance  providing  for  the  re- 
stdu«>l  few,  the  number  receiving  OASI  bene- 
fits Is  relatively  small  and  the  number  de- 
pendent on  assistance  is  Increasing  con. 
Btantly.  The  insurance  program  has  been 
unable  to  perform  the  role  assigned  to  it  for 
three  principal  reasons:  (1)  Not  all  people 
are  covered;  (2)  the  protection  offered  Is  far 
from  adequate,  with  benefit  payments  too 
low:  and  i3)  not  all  predictable  risks  are  In- 
cluded, chlefiy  disability. 

Alabama  figures  substantiate  this  state- 
ment forcibly.  The  first  monthly  payments 
under  OASI  were  made  tn  December  1940. 
At  that  time  there  were  3.774  beneficiaries — 
adults  and  children — and  average  payments 
were  $15.25.  Recent  figures  (September 
1948)  report  31.965  beneficiaries  with  an 
average  benefit  of  only  $15.42. 

Yet.  during  this  same  period  the  number 
of  public-assistance  recipients  tn  Alabama 
rose  from  29.066  to  84.048.  Average  pay- 
ments rose  from  $10.15  to  $21.28 — an  increase 
of  over  100  percent  tn  contrast  to  the  slightly 
more  than  1 -percent  rise  tn  average  OASI 
pajrments.  While  more  people  receive  insur- 
ance benefits  than  did  8  years  ago,  the  num- 
ber In  September  was  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber receiving  aid  through  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  reasons  It  has  been  possible  to 
raise  assistance  grants  Is  because  the  Con- 
gress In  1946  and  again  in  1943  liberalized 
the  assistance  aspects  of  the  Federal  social- 
security  law.  Though  payinenta  are  too  low 
In  the  light  of  present  living  costs,  substan- 
tial Increases  have  been  possible.  In  con- 
trast, there  has  been  practically  no  Increase — 
a  mere  17  cents — In  average  OASI  benefit 
payments.  Thus,  the  Congress  has  modified 
a  pert  of  the  security  structure  without  con- 
sidering It  as  a  whole.  Such  action  tends  to 
increase  the  existing  unbalance  and  to  relieve 
the  immediate  problem  without  getting  at 
its  roots.  And  while  I  am  aware  th.^t 
amendments  affecting  assistance  have  been 
of  positive  value  in  assuring  more  nearly 
adequate  aid  to  those  already  in  need,  they 
represent  but  one  side  of  the  whole  social - 
security  program.  Again  tlus  Is  clear  from 
a  review  of  the  present  assistance  program  ui 
Alabama. 

THX  ACXD 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  applicants 
for,  and  recipients  of,  aid  through  the  wel- 
fare offices  are  aged  people,  most  of  whom 
have  had  no  opporturUty  to  earn  even  the 
Inadequate  protection  offered  by  the  present 
old  age  and  survivors  Insurance  program.  In 
fact,  there  are  nearly  five  times  as  many  aged 
assistance  recipients  in  Alabama  today  as 
there  are  aged  beneficiaries  of  old  age  and 
survivors  Insurance,  about  71.000  people  re- 
ceiving old  age  assistance  as  compared  arlth 
about  15.0CO  aged  people  receiving  old  age 
and  survivors  Insurance  benefits.    Tbxia.  old 


people  receiving  public  assistance  In  Alabama 
number  463  In  each  1,000,  those  receiving  old 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits  only  102 
per  1.000.  It  seems  obvious  that  this  un- 
balanced picture  will  become  even  more  lop- 
sided if  the  present  OASI  program  obtains. 
Only  44  percent  of  our  working  population 
In  Alabama  In  1945  had  protection  through 
social  Insurance.  Employment  now  is  below 
that  wartime  peak  and  coverage  is  presently 
estimated  at  less  than  40  percent.  Our  aged 
population  is  increasing  rapidly,  at  10  times 
the  rate  of  our  total  poptilatlon  in  the  past 
8  years.  Yet.  at  present,  and  until  OASI 
coverage  Is  extended,  for  many  people  reach- 
ing the  sunset  of  life  the  only  security  they 
can  expect  will  be  public  assistance  based  on 
need  rather  than  social  Insurance  to  which 
they  have  contributed. 

LOW  mcoacB 

A  part  of  this  sttuatlrm  stems  from  fac- 
tors Inherent  in  Alamaba's  total  economy. 
Plrst.  we  are  largely  a  farming  State.  The 
1940  census  showed  that  69.8  percent  of  our 
population  was  rural,  a  figure  that  compares 
with  only  43.5  percent  tn  the  Nation.  And 
our  farmers  have  no  old  age  and  survivors  In- 
surance protection.  Over  half  of  our  farm- 
ers are  tenants. 

In  addition.  Alabama  Is  a  State  where  per 
capita  Income  consistently  has  been  low. 
Few  people  earn  a  sufficient  amount  to  lay 
something  aside  for  the  proverbial  "rainy 
day."  In  contrast,  many  of  the  Nation's 
high  Income  States  have  low  recipient  rates 
for  public  assistance  and  relatively  higher 
recipient  rates  for  the  social  insurances. 
We.  therefore,  face  a  double  disadvantage: 
few  pjeople  earn  above  marginal  subsistence 
in  their  working  years  and  few  workers  have 
Insurance  coverage. 

When  the  Income  level  is  low.  there  ob- 
viously Is  the  greatest  need  for  the  kind  of 
protection  social  insurance  affords.  Yet  we 
find  the  converse  to  be  true.  Many  States 
where  assistance  case  loads  are  small  are  both 
high-income  States  and  States  with  a  large 
portion  of  thetr  working  population  protected 
by  Insurance.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
here,  therefore,  that  there  Is  a  direct  relation- 
ship throughout  the  coimtry  in  the  number 
of  old-age  assistance  recipients  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  covered  under  OASI.  Recent 
figures  for  Alabama  illustrate  this  point.  Our 
average  per  capita  Income  for  1947  was  $837 
and  the  average  for  the  Nation  was  $1,323. 
Similarly,  the  number  of  old-age  and  survivor 
instirance  recipients  per  1.000  in  Alabama 
Is  less  than  the  national  average  and  less 
than  half  that  of  the  State  with  the  highest 
coverage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
aged  ijersons  per  1,000  in  Alabama  receiving 
old-age  assistance  is  more  than  double  the 
nimiber  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

OrCOMPLXTX    COVEBAGK 

Thus,  the  Incomplete  coverage  of  the  insur- 
ance program  has  thrown  the  whole  social - 
sectnity  structure  out  of  balance.  This 
makes  more  persons  dependent  on  welfare  or 
in  danger  of  becoming  dependent  and  applies 
not  only  to  old  people  but  also  to  our  younger 
population.  Every  child  has  a  right  to  basic 
security.  Yet,  next  to  the  aged,  needy  chil- 
dren comprise  the  largest  group  of  assistance 
recipients  In  Alabama.  Thus.  It  is  In  this 
area.  too.  that  the  Insurances,  meant  to  guard 
against  the  deprivation  of  parental  support, 
have  failed.  Our  Alabama  figures  show  that 
there  are  about  12.500  pMiyments  made  for 
over  34.000  child  beneficiaries  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent chUdren  through  oxir  welfare  depart- 
ment. In  contrast,  there  are  only  3.2C0  wk^ 
ows'  and  13.400  Individual  child  payments 
made  imder  the  OASI  program.  The  lack  of 
balance  ts  plain.  Had  the  insurances  been 
adequate  for  the  total  working  population.  It 
seems  probable  tbat  tbe  nimibers  would  be 
lavaiaed. 


It  ts  not  just  to  the  benefit  of  Alabama 
that  I  speak.  Our  children  are  the  Nation's 
children.  Just  as  our  economic  pattern  af- 
fects the  economy  of  the  Nation,  so  the  op- 
portunities afforded  Aiabaaaa  affect  the  entire 
Nation.  Our  child  populatkn  Is  about  41 
percent,  whereas  that  of  tbe  Nation  as  a 
whole  Is  only  about  31  percent.  We  have  a 
high  birth  rate  and  a  high  jvoportion  of  chil- 
dren in  our  total  population,  yet  we  are  ex- 
periencing little  growth  In  total  population 
EUid  a  large  growth  in  aged  population.  This 
means  we  are  supplying  young  adults  to  oth» 
parts  of  the  Nation.  Is  It  not  to  the  adTan- 
tage  of  these  other  areas  that  Alabama 
youngsters  have  a  fair  opp(»^unity  in  life? 

Is  it  not  American  to  give  an  equal  chance 
to  everyone?  And  Is  it  not  part  of  Govern- 
ment's democratic  tradition  to  help  Its  peo- 
ple guard  against  want,  against  clrc 
they  cannot  control?  Along  with  ttas 
to  earn  bis  way,  therefore,  each  eltlin  should 
have  the  basic  guaranty  of  aacurlty  if  b*  la 
kept  from  earning  by  such  unprerentabla 
haaards  as  imtlmely  death,  old  age,  or  dis- 
ability. Likewise,  the  rugged  individualism 
which  Is  fundamantal  to  the  American  cbar- 
acter  creates  a  prStSmace  for  security  through 
Inauranca  banallts  in  which  people  bav* 
partietpatad.  rather  than  for  assistance  pay- 
ments based  on  need.  Insurance  is  imper- 
sonal, it  Is  paid  in  accordance  with  earnings. 
Americans,  therefore,  would  rather  receive  an 
Insurance  check  than  an  assistance  or  public 
welfare  check.  Theirs  should  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  insurance  protection. 

Another  consideration  here  that  Is  equally 
Important  ts  the  dollars  and  cents  values  In 
the  whole  program.  Is  It  not  a  cheap>er  and 
sounder  investment  of  public  funds  to  sup- 
port a  participating  insurance  program  than 
to  finance,  in  whole,  an  assistance  program? 

ZNAOEQUATX   BSNErTTS 

The  Inadequacy  of  benefit  payments  (al- 
ready cited )  represents  another  factor  as  im- 
portant as  the  incomplete  coverage  of  the  In- 
surance program.  The  amotints  paid  are  not 
compatible  with  living  costs.  Recent  Ala- 
bama figures  showed  aged  OASI  beneficiaries 
receiving  about  $19  a  month,  on  the  average, 
and  children  receiving  about  $12.  Obvloualy, 
these  sums  alone  represent  an  insufficient  In- 
come. Their  inadequacy  has  proved  a  star- 
tling weakness  In  the  total  Insuranca 
structure. 

Besides  the  Inadequacy  of  coverage  and 
benefits,  however,  there  is  a  third  gap  which 
Is  of  major  significance.  I  refer  to  the  ab- 
sence of  disability  Insurance.  In  Alabama 
more  than  half  of  our  public-welfare  cases 
are  attributable  to  the  disability  of  tb* 
breadwinner.  People  who  long  have  earned 
their  way  find,  when  physically  unable  to 
work,  that  they  have  no  recourse  but  public 
assistance.  This  is  especially  true  of  p>er8ons 
with  marginal  or  subsistence  Incomes  who 
could  never  afford  to  be  sick.  Neither  do 
they  have  resources  to  keep  them  going 
through  a  long  period  of  illness  or  to  finance 
medical  care  that  may  prove  costly.  P\ir- 
thermore.  when  disability  makea  tbfem  per- 
manently dependent,  there  is  a  raat  waste  to 
society.  Oftentimes  these  people  might  be 
able  to  '."etum  to  the  labor  market  as  pro- 
ducers L'  they  had  disability  Instirance  to 
tide  them  over.  Is  It  not  costly  and  uneco- 
nconical.  therefore,  for  Government  to  have 
tb  provide  long-time  financial  aid  for  themt 
Adequate  contributory  social  insurance  to 
provide  against  disability  undoubtedly  would 
be  a  more  practical  and  economical  solution. 


Kxmtsioa  or  msxnjMcm 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  a  choice 
mtist  be  made  as  to  the  way  we  go.  both  in 
the  kind  of  protection  we  offer  our  people 
and  In  bow  we  propose  to  pay  tbe  bill.  Two 
questions  immediately  are  posed.  Do  w* 
plan  to  contlnu*  our  patch-work  quilt  of 
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GoaaaquenUy.  It  to  apparent  tbat  public  wel- 
tera  can  perfonn  lu  accepted  role  ooly  when 
tbe  aodal -security  pattern  to  balanced  by 
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In    addttkm    to    tbe    insurances,    another 
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atrated  that  friendly  counael  oft«n  may  pre- 
vent need  Juat  aa  an  Insurance  check  may 
pre%ent  want,  ilc^tn.  the  welfare  program 
and  tbe  inamaiica  prucram  are  two  ooanpc- 
nent  parte  at  an  over-all  security  strurttire 
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every  elttaea. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 


or 
IN  THK  HOUSE 


irrw  Toax 

<  P  REPRESENT ATTVES 


Mondat, 

Mr.  McGRATH 
leave  to  extend  ir(7 
OKO.  I  include  the 
which  I  gave  ovei 
22. 1949: 


Since    becoming 


miiatataed  active  li  iterest  In  the  postal  eerv- 
lea  and.  in  parttcul  ir,  its  employees.  It  has 
ftssociate  with  them  and 
their  lesders  to  d  scuss  the  Improvement 
of    conditions    affec  ting    their    employment. 

hen  I  am  not  person - 
aliv  contacted  by  PJt  Fltegerald.  president  of 
the  New  York  Fefleratlon  of  Poet  OfBce 
n.  legislative  representa- 
tive; and  Prank  Ilandman.  their  national 
vice  prealdent.  eltli  tr  In  New  York  City  or 
In  tbe  odtoe  In  Waa  ilngton. 

b  ive  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  oar  NatJ  an.  We  have  Impreeaed 
the  world,  this  Utt^e  atruggJing  Nation  of  a 
ago.  the  men  who  laid 
the  first  steam  engines 
acroaa  tbe  continend— «U  of  these  have  helped 
to  make  America  g  -eat  and  strong. 
And  yet,  very  of l<  n  it  Is  the  silent  worker 
contribution!  have  not  been  heralded 
in  aong  or  in  book  ;hat  has  been  the  main- 
spring In  tbto  development.  America  be- 
came great  baeaasa  of  the  men  and  women 


centtiry  and  a  ball 
the  rails,  who  drovi 


and  In  turn  to 
•aaa.  to  do  Jtastlee  U 
•ai|Nojtoaa  appeal  t< 
can  to  writ*  to  theti 


71m  aUrttng 
postal  vorter  to  tSi 


of  llvlag.    Thara  b  m 


ot  halp  to  tba 


a  aliagla  person  on 

IncreaalikgJ  y 

With 

to 

a 


tbM  elrculataa  daUi 
Taa.    It 
totba 


May  2, 1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 

remarks  In  the  Rec- 

ollowing  radio  address 

SUtion  WMCA.  April 


a    Oongreesman    I    have 


wbo  worked  in  thel  ■  jobs  for  America.  Our 
In  New  York,  our  factories  in 
tba  Wcat,  our  plantutlons  in  the  South  have 
ail  baen  aerved  by  tbe  postal  men  and  women, 
carrying  the  meaaage  that 
Indastry  to  iU  preaent 


It    was    their 

brctigbt  trades  and 

state  of  eflVclency. 

So  tonUiht  we  pat^  to  pay  tribute  to  them 

■ou.  the  American  audl- 

thetr  cause.    The  postal 

each  and  every  Amarl- 

Oongreaaman  and  Stna- 

tors  urglnff  tbatr  avfeport  of  the  legtolatlon  I 

aat  about  to  dtoraa  . 

la  J  of  today  for  the  new 

M.    Basad  on  1039  pur- 

a  salary  to  worth  ap> 

ObTloualy,  the  coat  of 

•o  greatly  tbat  praaaat 


•IJOO. 
living  baa  Incraaaac 
aalartoa  will  not  ma  ntala  a  daoant  atandard 


a  alight  lower- 


ing ot  prtoaa  In  oaru  a  loeda,  but  tbe  amottnt 


to  nagllglble.    One  can 


•aaiiy  loiaglna  tba  <  ypa  of  Ufa  to  ba  lad  by 

lueh  Income,  but  It  be- 

dimcult    to   plcttirs   tbe 

faoiily  poptag  about 
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tbfdottost  tba  United 

but 

of  postal  work- 


•••  are  in  sueb  a  pa  lOon.    Wa  eaniiot  allow 


cudditioaa  to  eoatlnttt. 
otiiy  has  tb  a  sIttiaUon  forced  im- 
ble  bardabi]  a  oti  ib«  family  life  of 
tbe  postal  worfear,  b«  t  It  baa  aarloualy  threat- 
anad  tba  high  ppmUk  t  of  worker  tbat  U  found 
In  tbe  Poet  Offlea  1  vpartment  We  simply 
need  to  remember   the  high  raUng  of  tha 


poatal  service  of  the  United  States.  It  to  tha 
men  who  run  this  service  who  maintain  Ita 
efSdency.  There  are  very  few  who  will  deny 
praiaa  to  otnr  poatal  system.  Why  then  deny 
tbam  a  living  wage?  To  the  Intelligent  man 
wbo  finda  appeal  In  the  work  ot  the  poatal 
worker,  where  U  tbe  Incentive  to  apply  for 
such  work  with  such  a  salary  offer?  Tha 
answer  U  quite  obvious.  Instead  of  tbe 
usual  high  qtiallty  of  the  worker  of  tbe  past, 
tbe  poat  ofSce  will  be  subjected  to  employ- 
ment of  less  doiiiaMi]  personnel.  The  Im- 
plication rests,  aatmally.  in  the  lowering  of 
standards   of  our   poat  ofltce  svEtem. 

Many  of  my  colieaguee  in  Washington  have 
alao  aeen  the  necessity  for  action  They 
have  not  lain  dorfnant.  but  have  Introduced 
many  bUto  tbat  now  await  action.  I  v^uld 
like  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  entire  pending  postal  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  now  before  Congress  a  bill  (H  R. 
2496)  to  raiae  the  salary  of  all  postal  vforkers 
by  M50.  If  passed,  this  bill  will  fill  a  large 
share  of  the  existing  need.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  IU  passage  when  It  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  Houae.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  yesterday  disapproved  the  increase  of 
•650.  Please  write  and  urge  your  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  disregard  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

There  Is  also  legislation  pending  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  veterans  who  have  taken 
positions  with  the  poet  ofHce  for  the  first 
time  in  the  postwar  period.  They  were  not 
emplojred  by  the  post  ofBce  prior  to  their 
time  well  spent  In  the  service  of  our  country, 
but  chances  are  that  many  of  them  would 
have  worked  for  the  post  ofQce  during  that 
time  had  the  war  not  occurred.  In  such  a 
case,  they  would  now  be  In  a  higher  grade, 
receiving  a  more  substantial  Income.  Bill 
H.  R.  87  feels  we  owe  recognition  of  the 
above  fact.  It  makes  a  reasonable  claim  for 
the  veterans  in  that  they  should  be  allowed, 
credit  In  the  jxwt -office  grade  system  for  the 
time  spent  In  the  war.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  post  ofSce  has  been  most  cognl- 
rant  of  the  debt  we  all  owe  to  the  service- 
men. The  passage  of  this  bUl  would  further 
pay  such  a  debt,  and,  in  the  process,  raise 
a  standard  of  living  that  has  proved  so 
disappointing  to  the  returned  servicemen. 

We  have  also  an  ImporUnt  bill  that  hopes 
to  erase  tha  present  dtocrimlnatlon  agalaat 
poatal  workers  Insofar  aa  sick  leave  and  an* 
nual  leave  to  concerned,  H.  R  1304.  At  tba 
preaent  time  postal  workers  receive  only 
10  days  of  sick  leave  per  year  and  IS  days 
annual  laava,  wbaroas  other  Federal  workers 
get  lA  days  of  aiek  leave  and  96  daya  ot  an> 
nual  leave  per  year.  Thto  to  one  of  the  more 
obvloua  Injuatleas  toveiled  on  the  faithful 
poatal  workers.    It  mtist  be  rectified. 

I  have  Juat  given  a  few  of  tbe  mauy  aound 
pieces  of  legislation  that  are  being  directed 
to  the  ears  and  the  conscience  of  our  Con- 
greesoien.  Soon  these  bilto  are  dtie  for 
bearings.  They  wUl  be  firm  voloea— those 
voices  tbat  go  before  the  committees  and 
plead  for  Justice.  Add  your  eneouragemeot 
by  your  totter  to  your  Oongreaamen  and 
Senators.  They  wlU  fight  for  what  they  know 
to  be  fair  and  worthy.  Aa  they  ptoad  the 
deserved  praise  of  tbe  poetal  worker,  they 
will  demattd  more  than  pratoe  In  return. 

Earlier  we  referred  to  the  poetal  workers 
as  the  silent  group  tbat  has  helped  to  blad 
America  together,  to  Increase  Its  commerce 
and  Its  indtistry.  That  folee,  though  sileot, 
wtll  now  be  heard.  It  will  be  beard  by  the 
ears  of  America  who  will  answer  tonight  the 
plea  of  our  poetal  employees. 

How  many  times  In  your  dally  life  have 
you.  my  friends,  silently  praised  the  work 
of  these  men?  I  plead  vrlth  you  tonight  to 
lift  your  voices  In  their  behalf,  to  fill  the 
halls  of  Congress  with  your  messages  in 
their  behalf.  If  you  do  that  your  elected 
represenutivea  will  follow  your  thoughts  and 
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then  these  men  who  are  serving  you  now  and 
have  grown  old  In  the  service  of  tbe  poetal 
ranks  will  say.  "Yea,  we  have  helped  make 
America  grow  and  the  American  people  have 
shown  their  gratitude." 


An  Example  Worthy  of  Emalation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2,  1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  placing  in  the  Record  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Michigan  State  Employment 
Service  to  the  June  graduate,  wherein 
the  services  and  the  ability  of  the  agency 
is  made  known  to  the  youth  of  the  State 
emerging  from  their  studies  to  the  field 
of  American  opportunity.  In  present- 
ing this  invitation,  I  do  so  with  a  hope 
that  other  States  will  seek  to  adopt  this 
idea  which  should  prove  very  beneficial 
to  the  school  graduates.  The  invitation 
follows : 

THX    JITNE    CRAOUATX 

Too  often  the  potential  abilities  of  the 
high-school  and  college-trained  Individual 
are  overlooked  in  the  search  for  people  with 
a  background  of  actual  work  experience  to 
do  a  specific  job. 

While  the  graduate  of  today  will  be  a  large 
segment  of  the  labor  force  of  tomorrow,  the 
major  contribution  to  progressive  thinking 
and  expanding  know-how  In  the  future,  will 
come  from  this  group. 

This  office  deals  In  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  so-called  white-collar  work- 
er— people  with  aptitudes  and  attitudes  for 
work  in  the  commercial,  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  clerical  occupations. 

We  can  make  a  worth-while  contribution 
to  your  endeavor  If  you  Itot  your  needs  with 
thto  office  and  let  us  assist  In  your  selection 
of  the  June  graduate  with  potential  poasl- 
bllltles.    CaU  TrUilty  2-4900. 


The  Late  George  Gordoa  Battle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

or  WKW  Tout 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATIW 

Monday.  May  2.  I9i9 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, friends  of  Oeorge  Gordon  Battle, 
noted  attorney,  have  received  the  news  of 
hlfl  sudden  death  this  week  end  with 
great  sadneM.  He  was  a  truly  great 
American,  one  of  the  kindest  men  of  our 
time,  and  he  practiced  those  principles 
which  have  made  America  great. 

Bom  In  1868  Ir.  Edgecombe  County,  N. 
C,  where  his  father's  family  had  lived  for 
four  generations,  he  was  one  of  11  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  After  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  he  began  to  prac- 
tice law  In  New  York  City  in  1891.  and 
there  he  remained  as  a  distinguished 
leader  in  civic  enterprises.    At  the  time 


o  his  passing  he  was  the  active  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Battle.  Fowler. 
Neaman,  Stokes,  and  Kheel. 

George  Gordon  Battle  threw  himself 
with  ardor  and  sincerity  Into  work  for 
human  liberty.  At  one  time  he  headed 
the  Council  Against  Intolerance  in 
America  and.  in  1940,  he  received  the 
medal  for  the  promotion  of  better  under- 
standing between  those  of  different  re- 
ligious faiths. 

George  Gordon  Battle,  with  his  warm- 
hearted, generous  nature,  was  ever  a 
man  to  champion  principles.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  champions  the  move- 
ment for  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  ever  had,  and  as  a  great  consti- 
tutional lawyer  went  before  the  platform 
committee  of  the  Democratic  Party  In 
Chicago  to  personally  urge  the  adoption 
of  a  plank  on  the  equal-rights  amend- 
ment now  before  Congress. 

Under  the  late  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
he  directed  a  study  of  labor  conditions  in 
the  cloak-and-suit  industry.  Politically, 
Mr.  Battle  was  a  Democrat,  and  always 
a  leader  in  our  party  councils.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  campaigns  for  a  large 
variety  of  civic  and  charitable  enterprises 
and  of  governmental  commissions.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Trilwrough  Bridge 
and  Tunnel  Authority  in  1933. 

As  a  citizen  and  a  lawyer  be  will  be 
missed. 


Acceptance  of  Patronafe  From  Republi- 
can Administration  by  Illinois  Editors 
Violated  Freedom  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  tLLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2, 1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I 
Include  herewith  excerpts  from  a  Mutual 
network  broadcast  of  April  30.  1949.  by 
Joseph  P.  McCaffrey  from  Washington: 

The  thoughtful  In  Washington  this  week 
are  mulling  over  what  thay  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  moat  ahamaleas  Tlolatlons  of  American 
freedom  of  the  press  In  'ecent  years. 

It  concerns  the  story  of  33  Illinois  editors 
Who  allowed  themselves  to  be  plaoad  on  the 
Bute  pay  roll  during  the  regima  of  Republi- 
can Governor  Dwlght  H.  Oreen.  Orecn  waa 
defcatad  last  November. 

TbMt  83  editors  and  publishers,  mostly 
from  down-State  nilnols  weeklies  were  car- 
ried on  the  State's  companaatlon  for  per- 
sonal service  pay  roll  for  a  total  of  t306.68a. 

Charged  Illinois  Congrwsman  ICxlvim 
Paict.  "Is  It  any  wonder  that  readers  of  nil* 
nols  newspapers  saw  so  many  editorials  prais- 
ing the  IlliiioKi  Republican  administration 
and  booming  Dwlght  H.  Oreen  for  tba  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President." 

But  the  story  Isn't  so  much  about  the 
scandal  In  lUlnoU.  Rather  It's  In  the  way  tha 
wire  aervicM  and  newapapers  outatda  tha 
Stat*  Ignored  the  whole  expoae.  Ignored  It 
with  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 

The  story  about  the  UllnoU  editors  was 
broken  by  Roy  Harris  of  the  St.  Louis  Poet- 
Dispatch  and  Oeorge  Thiem.  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  Poat-Dlspatch  and  the  Dally  News 
printed  their  atoriea  on  April  14.    No  other 


paper  outside  the  Illinois  region — ^to  the  best 
of  our  knowtodge — mentioned  the  matt«r 
during  the  nest  few  daya. 

On  AprU  25  the  national  weekly  magazine 
Newsweek  published  three-quarters  of  a  col> 
umn  on  the  Illinois  editors. 

But  not  until  Monday,  April  25 — 11  daya 
after  the  story  broke — did  a  Washington 
newspaper  carry  It.  The  Washington  Poat 
published  a  detailed  utory,  crediting  It  to  a 
special  correspondent. 

But  this  11 -day  lag  waa  not  the  Washing- 
ton Poet's  fault. 

Up  to  that  time  not  one  of  the  major  wire 
services  relayed  to  Washington  a  word  about 
tbe  Illinois  scandal.  In  fact,  the  first  wire 
story  to  hit  the  ticker  in  Washington  con- 
cerning the  scandal  came  through  on  AprU 
28 — two  long  weeks  after  the  Poet-Dispatch 
and  News  tirst  published  the  story. 

So  the  Washington  Post  must  be  credited 
with  enterprising  journalism.  Unable  to  get 
the  story  from  the  wire  services  it  subccribea 
to.  the  Poet  went  out  and  got  it  on  its  own. 

Later,  commenting  editorially  on  this  con- 
spiracy of  silence,  the  Post  said :  "At  best  thia 
(whole  thing)  looks  like  crass  indiflerence  to 
a  particularly  Juicy  bit  of  news.  At  worst  It 
looks  like  a  cover-up  of  scandal  within  the 
famUy.    We  cannot  approve  of  either." 

So  speaks  the  courageous  Washington  Poat. 

With  Journalistic  freedom  being  hampered 
throughout  the  world,  every  effort  shovQd  be 
made  here  in  the  United  States  to  keep  the 
press  free  and  vigilant. 

No  public  scandal  should  be  Immune  from 
the  honest,  searching  ^>otlight  of  an  alert 
free  presa. 


Fred  SchilpUn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  MARSHAU 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2, 1949 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  real  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Fred  Schllplin  la.st  Friday  morn- 
ing. A  pioneer  new.spaperman  and  a 
community  leader  during  most  of  his  80 
years  made  him  one  of  great  men  In  re- 
cent Minnesota  history.  Fred  Schilplln 
was  not  content  with  being  a  mere  re- 
porter of  the  news;  he  helped  make  tha 
kind  of  news  worth  recording. 

From  all  over  the  United  States  men 
who  knew  Pred  Schllplin  have  sent  mes- 
sages of  condolences  to  his  family.  There 
Is  nothing  I  can  add  to  these  messages 
of  sorrow  and  high  praise.  I  would  only 
like  to  present  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Harold 
Schoelkopf.  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Dally  Times,  printed  on  the  day 
of  Mr.  Schllptln's  death: 

ran  actfiLrttir 

The  city  of  St.  Cloud  snd  tha  central  Mln- 
DMOta  eommunlty  sufftred  a  far-reaching 
loss  Thursday  In  tbe  deMb  of  Pred  trtUlpUn. 

An  orphan  boy  wbo  wm  bis  flnt  Job  wtib 
this  newspaper  at  $1  a  week,  bis  rlw  to  tta 
ownership  U  the  saga  of  Americas  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  art  not  afraid  of  bonett 
toU. 

Prom  the  day  he  began  his  newapapar 
career  aa  an  apprentice  for  the  late  C.  F. 
Maedonald,  Pred  Schilplln  set  hU  slghu  on 
the  goal  he  wanted  to  rca^  and  throughout 
th?  Intervening  years  devotad  to  that  task  his 
energies,  buaineas  actimen,  and  admlntetra* 
tlve  abUltlea. 

It  waa  not  an  easy  goal  to  attain.  The 
Times  was  still   uncertain  of  IU  future  In 
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•vly   days,   and    bairrierm  eonfronted 
SehUplln  titat  mlgttt  have  turned  axldc 
a  weaker  man.     But  he  was  endowed  with  a 
•ad    a   determination    that 


In  the  proc—  v€  his  growth,  he  found 
time  to  aorrt  the  eoaununlty.  the  State  and 
th*  Ration.  The  people  oX  Steams  County 
,  htat  sheriff  and  be  became  St.  Cloud's 


After  the  election  «(  ^wtdHit  BooaeTelt 
In  19S3.  Pred  Bi'WItJiH  ««•  sta«l«d  out  to 
serve  on  the  Public  Works  Administration 
Oominlaalon  for  Minnesota,  and  later  mas 
State  director  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
for  a  number  of  fs*rs.  He 
by  his  fellow  Mldwwt  pvbllsh- 
OTi  ky  balac  •lected  president  of  the  Inland 
Oafly  n«aa  Aaaociatlon.  and  sat  hl^  In  the 
councils  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  N.<i- 
Uonal  Aasodation  of  Newspaper  Publishers. 

■at  Fred  Schllpltn's  great  Interest  was  In 
his  home  town  and  in  the  adjolniiig  commu- 
nity which  came  to  be  known  as  Central 
Mlim—ota  Tears  ago  he  rwofnlaed  this 
Inlaad  empire  aa  one  of  trMBcndous  busi> 
and  agrlculttiral  possibilities.  Re  was 
that  St.  Clcud  as  a  city  would  grow 
prosper  In  direct  proportion  to  the  de- 
velopment at  the  Central  Minnesota  farm- 
lands, and  !igrlculture  never  had  a  better 
friend 

His  advocacy  of  diversified  farming  and 
dairying  brought  results.  Steams  CouBty 
for  years  has  been  the  greatest  single  butter- 
produetof  county  In  the  United  States,  and 
as  this  golden  tide  found  the  markets  wealth 
returned  here  one  thotisandfold. 

Mr.  SchilpUn  acquired  farms  of  his  own 
to  test  his  theories,  and  bis  Farm  Beautiful. 
located  near  Pleasant  I^ke,  became  one  of 
the  State's  real  showplaoea. 

Be  was  an  enduring  frtead  alao  of  the  other 
great  tnduatrl—  here  His  Influence,  exerted 
In  high  places,  won  St.  Cloud  granite  shops 
many  a  lucrative  contract.  His  dose  friend- 
ship with  oOclals  of  the  Great  northern  made 
that  industry  one  of  the  community's  real 
asseu. 

Like  other  builders.  Pred  Schllplln's  real 
worth  to  us  will  not  be  meastired  in  a  day 
or  a  year  or  50  years.  W.^at  he  has  created 
has  t>een  done  step  by  step  and  piece  '}y  piece. 
It  la  still  too  early  to  put  all  these  pieces 
tocsthcT.  but  so  strongly  have  the  founda- 
tkms  been  built  that  we  are  aaaured  the 
eompleted  structure  will  be  an  imposing 
monument  to  his  life's  work. 

H  L.S. 


Vets  Ask  Repeal  •£  Ttft-Hmrtley  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  urcuMA 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday.  May  2.  1949 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  great  number  of  letters,  postal 
cartls  and  resolutions  from  veterans  and 
veterans'  orgamzatloa<i.  asking  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

I  am  herewith  submitting  the  reflolu- 
tlon  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Union  Labor 
Post.  No.  12T7,  Veteran.5  of  Foreign  Wars 
ci  the  United  States.  The  same  speaks 
for  Itself. 

Cmcaoo  t7KioM 
Laaoa  Post.  No.   1277. 
VrnouNS  or  PoaxaoM  Was* 
or  TUB  UNms  Statss, 

CHioago.  lit. 
tMAM  CoMaAia-   At  a  rsgular  mssniig  of 
tkis  peat  oo  Apni  ai«  IM*.  th» 


et 


t) 


Mil 


sun  Ive 


rot 


tHe 


in 


Instructed,    by 
each  and  every 
asking   him.   as 
fighting   forces, 
un-American 

We   ask   you   t< 
Thomae-Lealnskl 
blU   wUl    make   1| 
unions  to  survive 
unions  don't 
be  the  America  foi 

There  is  no  grea 
Hartley  Act.  and 
serving  free  trad* 
the  armed  forces 
solinl  there  was 
card— while  in 
United  States  the 
nuilions. 

The  dicUtors. 
the  trade  union  o: 
as  their  very  first 
peoples  of  those 
that  had  the  Wa{ 
produce  'ae 
union  slave  labor 

The  officers  of 
cally  that  in 
with  veterans  the  ' 
l5   even    remotely 
provisions   and 
Its   abridgement 
and  free 

provisions    which 
right  of  trial  by 
is  a  nearer 
than  even  Hitler 
fore    he    actually 
emment. 

We  sincerely 
you  will  vote  to 
from  the  Taft 
that  by  so  doing 
constituents  in  th  > 
serve  well  of 

With  our  slncer^ 
we  are 

Yours  In 


unanimous   action,   to   write 

■serviceman  in  Congress. 

veteran   of   Uncle   Sam's 

vote    for    repeal    of    tiie 

mtl^rlike  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

cast   your   vote   for   the 
(S  249.  H  2032).     That 
possible   for   free    trade- 
in  America.     If  free  trade - 
America  will  cease  to 
which  you  and  we  fought, 
er  Indictment  of  the  Taft- 
no  better  reason  for  pre- 
-unlcnlsm.  than   this:  In 
of  Hitler.  Tojo,  and  Mus- 
one  man  with  a  union 
Army  and  Navy  of  the 
union  members  numbered 


)f 
associati  9n 


approt  ch 


y, 


each  instance,  smashed 

their  respective  countries 

step  toward  enslaving  the 

countries.      The    country 

ner  Act  was  able  to  out- 

countt'ies  that  depended  on  non- 


tbU 


disci;  Bslng 


favors 


post  can  say  emphati- 

the  Taft-Hartley  bill 

have  yet  to  find  one  who 

familiar    with    the    law's 

Its   continuance      In 

free   speech,   free   press 

and  in  Its  injunction 

deny    to    Americans    the 

ury.  the  Taft-Hartley  law 

to  totalitarian  tyranny 

limself  dared  to  make  be- 

seized    the    reins   of    gov- 


,  Mr.  Congressman,  that 

free  the  American   people 

Hartley   yoke.     We   are  sure 

u  will  deserve  well  of  your 

next  election  and  will  de- 


respect  and  best  wishes. 


comradeship, 

John  S.  Souogt, 

Commander. 


Israel  Refuses  To  Permh  Arab  Refugees 
To  Ret«r4  to  Their  Homes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


or 


WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monda  /,  May  2. 1949 


Mr.  SMITH  of 

er,  I  am  insertin  ; 
tide   that  .appei  red 
Times  of  April  21 
regarding  the  re 
ernment  to  per: 
turn  to  their  foimer 

David  Ben-Gu^ion 
United   Nations 
jiion  for  Palesti 
Lausanne,  Switzerland 

The  article  fo  lows 


Wi-sconsin.     Mr.  Speak- 
in  my  remarks  an  ar- 
In   the   New   York 
by  Michael  L.  Hoffman 
usal  of  the  Israeli  Gov- 
Arab  refugees  to  re- 
homes, 
has  so  Informed  the 
Conciliation   Commls- 
at  a  meeting  held  in 


rnit 


ine 


RsTTTOBBS'   RrrxTaiir 
■AMKs  Mian-iNG 

PsaMrr  AaAsa  To 


(By 
LaosaMMK,    8w 
Ivaail  Oofmrtmam 
tkns  OoneiliatlMi 
that  It  wUl  not 
rsfugess  to  its 


This  position,  ii 
knowr 
ftsmier. 


Baaaso  st   Issael — Lau- 
iaaas  Tcl  Aviv  Wu.l  Nor 
Come  Back  to  Homu 
Mlcti^el  L.  Hoffman) 

ND,    April    28.— The 

has  told  the  United  Nh- 

Commission  for  Palestine 

permit  the  return  of  Arab 


rZKELAI 


ten  Itorj. 


was  learned  here  today, 

by    David    Ben-Ourlon. 

uiing    th«    conunisslon's 


recent  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  prepare  ground 
fen'  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  talks  that  opened 
here  yesterday. 

While  the  Israeli  authorities  have  stated 
that  they  would  prefer  to  see  the  refugees 
resettled  outside  Israel,  they  have  never  pub- 
licly rejected  the  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  that  calls  for  re- 
establishment  in  their  former  homes  these 
refugees  wishing  to  return  to  Israel. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  conciliation  work  closely  that  un- 
less Israel  modifies  her  attitude  on  the 
refugees,  she  is  due  for  some  sharp  setbacks 
in  her  struggle  for  stability  and  world  recog- 
nition. 

This  has  been  made  plain  informally  to  the 
Israelis  by  high  United  States  spokesmen.  It 
is  considered  probable  here  that  it  will  be 
made  even  plainer  by  President  Truman  or 
the  State  Deparment  prior  to  the  opening 
of  debate  on  Israel's  admission  to  the  United 
Nation's.  The  Israelis  have  lieen  warned 
that  as  matters  stand,  the  coalition  against 
their  admission  is  strong  enough  almost  to 
nullify  the  United  States  best  efforts  on 
their  behalf. 

ATTmroi   ONE    OF   CONFIDENCK 

Up  to  the  present,  the  attitude  of  Israel 
has  been  one  of  confidence  that  her  mem- 
bership application  would  be  approved  re- 
gardless of  what  progress  was  made  toward 
the  political  settlement  with  her  neighbors. 

According  to  Commission  sources.  France 
and  probably  a  number  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  will  oppose  Israel's  applica- 
tion because  of  dissatisfaction  with  her  re- 
sistance to  the  internationalization  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Scandinavian  countries  have  ex- 
amiued  the  draft  of  Israel's  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  assassination  of 
Count  Folke  Bernadotte  and  found  it  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  They  are  expected  to  vote 
against  Israel  as  a  bloc. 

As  the  Lausanne  talks  move  elowly  through 
their  preliminary  stages  It  seems  to  some 
observers  that  for  the  &rst  time  Israel  is  on 
the  "wrong"  side  of  almost  every  point  at 
issue  in  the  eyes  of  world  opinion,  as  ex- 
expressed  through  the  United  Ntytlons  reso- 
lutions on  Palestine.  These  observers  reason 
as  follows: 

Israel  is  occupying  territory,  notably  west- 
ern Galilee,  that  has  been  repeatedly  as- 
signed to  the  Arabs  in  various  partition 
plans.  Israel  is  acting  as  if  Jervisalem  were 
to  be  Incorporated  fully  Into  the  new  state. 
Israel  Ls  encouraging  further  Immigration  of 
Jewish  settlers  while  rejecting  responsibility 
for  the  reestabllshment  of  600.000  to  1.000.- 
000  Palestine  Arabs  displaced  from  their 
former  homes. 

These  are  the  factors  cited  In  commission 
circles  as  reasons  why  Israel's  position  has 
weakened.  Of  these  factors  the  refugee 
problem  is  by  far  the  most  Important  as 
Mark  P.  Ethridge,  United  States  member  of 
the  commission,  underlined  In  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday.  Commission  experts  who 
have  recently  been  on  the  spot  consider 
Israel's  refusal  to  accept  the  return  of  at  least 
part  of  the  refugees  not  only  as  bad  psychol- 
ogy but  bad  administration. 

It  is  stated  that  infiltration  of  the  Arab 
refugees  U  already  taking  place.  Given  the 
nature  of  the  population,  these  experts  doubt 
whether  any  form  of  policing  could  effec- 
tively keep  out  refugees  determined  to  return 
to  their  homes.  This  opinion  is  Informally 
expressed  by  Arab  representatives  also. 

MosLXMs  Seek  JnusALxit 
Damascus.  Syria,  April  28.— Deputy  Premier 
Emir  Adel  Araslan  said  today  that  the  Mos- 
lem world  wanted  all  of  Jerusalem  and  not 
merely  part  of  the  city  included  by  any  Inter- 
nationalization plan. 

Proposals  for  the  Intematlonallratlon  of 
Palestine's  holy  places  constitute  one  of  the 
major  Issues  in  the  Israeli-Arab  peace  talks 
now  in  progress  Ui  Lausanne. 
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Commenting  on  the  Latisanne  conference, 
Mr.  Araalan  said : 

"It  la  generally  agreed  by  the  Arab  states 
that  Israel  has  not  executed  any  United 
Nations  decisions,  especially  as  regards  repa- 
triation of  refugees  and  their  compensation, 
and  our  policy  must  be  inspired  from  this 
fact." 


Congress  Will  Do  Its  Job  for  the  Nation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  2. 1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Trainman 
News,  the  official  weekly  publication  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
of  AprU  30,  1949,  written  by  A.  P. 
Whitney: 

CONGRESS  WILL  DO  ITS  JOB  FOS  NATION 

If  Members  of  Congress  were  as  gullible 
as  the  pollsters  imply  when  they  spread  their 
misleading  propaganda  In  the  press  and  on 
the  radio,  alleging  that  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress will  not  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  slave- 
labor  law,  it  would  be  most  pleasing  to  them. 
But  the  Memt)ers  of  Congress  are  not  gullible, 
and  they  do  not  relish  the  cheap  propaganda 
that  Is  calculated  to  lure  them  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

These  pollsters  who  were  wrong  and  com- 
pletely discredited  In  November  1948  are  at  It 
again.  Their  activity  represents  pure,  un- 
adulterated pald-for  propaganda,  designed  to 
Infiuence  Members  of  Congress.  It  will  fall 
fiat  and  boomerang  against  them  as  it 
should,  because  they  assume  that  Members 
of  Congress  are  gullible  and  will  fall  for 
canned  letters,  canned  broadcasts,  and 
canned  predictions. 

These  vocallsu  of  propaganda  have  lost 
the  respect  of  the  American  people.  They 
have  discredited  the  press,  and  are  presently 
attempting  to  discredit  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  administration's  new  labor  legislation 
has  reached  the  fioor  of  Congress  and  Is  being 
studied,  reviewed,  and  debated.  It  is  being 
carefully  examined  and  contrasted  with  the 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947,  which  crucified 
labor  and  discredited  lU  authors.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  so  im- 
practicable and  discriminatory  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  reluctantly  voted 
to  give  It  a  trial  are  now  looking  for  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  that  error. 

The  situation  today  Is  vastly  different  than 
It  was  in  1947,  because  experience  has  taught 
the  country  that  the  blunders  of  1947  have- 
been  costly  to  Industry,  have  discriminated 
against  labor  and  have  placed  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  in  a  very 
bad  light. 

People  who  labored  under  the  delusion 
that  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  slave-labor  bill 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress  wUl  vote  to  retain 
it  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  are  riding  for 
a  fall,  because  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
stupid.  They  know  what  happened  to  ap- 
proximately 115  of  their  number  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  1948.  They  know  that  not  a  single 
Member  of  Congress  who  supported  the  Taft- 
HurUey  bill  has  been  able  to  successfully  de- 
fend his  vote  for  It,  and  the  slogan  today  is. 
"Brother,  I  do  not  plan  to  go  out  with  Tarr 
In  1950  .'• 

Most  Members  of  Congress  are  hard-work- 
ing, honest.  respecUble  gentlemen,  who  havs 


a  desire  to  be  faithful  to  their  tnist.  They 
wish  to  deal  fairly  with  labor,  with  the  farm- 
er, with  industry,  and  to  vote  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  best  for  all  people.  They 
are  wholly  unlike  that  discredited  Joe  Ball, 
who  was  defeated  by  the  young  mayor  of 
Minneapolis  by  more  than  207,000  votes;  or 
Pred  Hartley  who  did  not  have  the  guts  to 
run  for  reelection  because  he  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall;  or  Eugenx  Cox,  of 
Georgia  whose  record  stinks  to  high  heaven. 
Members  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  gen- 
erally do  not  dislike  labor;  they  do  not  op- 
pose labor's  right  to  organize  and  they  are 
not  out  to  smear  labor  nor  to  serve  the  NAM. 

They  would  bli^h  were  they  accused  of 
playing  ball  with  biased  men  like  Denham  of 
the  Labor  Board,  or  with  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr., 
or  his  kind. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trafhmen 
prides  Itself  In  knowing  something  about 
human  nature,  and  Its  representatives  will 
not  participate  In  a  campaign  of  high  pres- 
sure or  false  propaganda  in  an  attempt  to 
deceive  or  mislead  any  Member  of  Congress. 
The  membership  of  the  brotherhood  enjoys 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  most  Members 
of  Congress,  and  it  proposes  to  retain  this 
confidence  and  respect  by  treating  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  dignity  and  by  furnish- 
ing such  Information  as  will  be  helpful  to 
them  In  determining  matters  placed  before 
them. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  will  be  repealed  be- 
cause as  leprosy  destroys  the  growth  and 
vigor  of  human  beings,  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
destroys  that  fine  relationship  which  should 
exist  between  management  and  employee, 
and  It  Is  more  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  than  any  law  that  was  ever  perpe- 
trated upon  the  American  j)eople. 

Congress  will  have  the  support  of  labor  In 
the  administration's  program;  the  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Slave  Labor  Act,  the  rein- 
statement of  the  Wagner  Act  with  a  few  re- 
spectable amendments,  because  this  program 
is-  designed  to  promote  Industrial  peace,  to 
preserve  free  and  fair  collective  bargaining; 
to  provide  full  emplojrment  for  the  people;  to 
make  America  productive,  progressive  and 
secure;  to  protect  democracy,  and  to  applaud 
those  men  of  future  generations  who  guaran- 
tee liberty  to  every  citizen  in  our  great 
country. 


The  Holbert  FUf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MAa 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2.  1949 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  made  on 
the  floor  this  morning  regarding  the 
Hulbert  flag,  and  also  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix certain  records  and  documents 
from  the  New  York  State  and  Suffolk 
County  Historical  Association,  I  include 
the  following: 

CONTBIBtmON  OF  RXSIDENT  OF  SITFFOLK  COTnTTT, 
LONG  ISLAND,  TO  OLD  GLOaT,    177» 

In  this  nebulous  time  when  no  one  of 
us  can  but  think  long  and  often  of  the 
future  and  what  it  will  hold  for  ourselves 
and  our  children,  the  flag  symbolizes  our 
conviction  and  embodies  our  hope.  The 
anxiety  of  Francis  Scott  Key  who  cried 
out  off  Fort  McHenry,  "Does  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  still  wave?"  must  eter- 
nally alert  each  of  us  equally  through 
these  days  of  troublous  peace,  as  It  does 


In  war.  If  America  is  to  remain  the  land 
of  the  free. 

Signifying  for  us  the  abstract  entity 
that  is  America — the  collection  of  peoples 
who  have  gained  nationhood  through 
mutually  seeking  a  balance  of  rights  and 
freedom,  maintaining  one  to  make  pos- 
sible the  other,  the  flag  is  a  beautiful  and 
comforting  thing.  It  is  l)eautiful  to  us  as 
no  other  flag  Is  beautiful,  not  for  its 
color,  design  or  fair  field  of  stars;  it  is 
beautiful  because  it  is  our  land's  ranges 
and  valleys.  Its  oceaned  shores.  It  Is 
comforting  because  it  is  home  and  de- 
fense, our  forefathers'  promise  of  broth- 
erhood and  prideful,  unshackled  security. 

Emblems  have  had  followers  since  the 
days  the  Egyptians  carried  their  animal- 
headed  spears  and  the  Roman  legions 
went  into  battle  bearing  tassled  stand- 
ards, but  few  of  the  flags  that  have  waved 
in  history's  wind  have  had  a  nickname 
comparable  to  that  of  "Old  Glory."  It 
concentrates  into  colloquial  love  the 
affection  and  reverence  we  bestow  upon 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  It  makes 
the  symbolic  sign  of  the  Nation  pe- 
culiarly and  Intimately  one's  own,  and 
since  dying  Is  ever  an  Individual  thing 
for  every  soldier  in  every  land,  this 
strengthens  and  sustains. 

My  home  county  of  Suffolk,  one  of  the 
12  colonial  counties  of  old  New  York, 
had  a  part,  I  believe,  in  the  creation  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, for  at  Riverhead.  our  county  seat,  in 
the  historical  society's  brick  building 
there  may  be  seen  a  tattered  red,  white, 
and  blue,  star-spangled  relic.  It  is  42 
by  29  inches  with  a  field  14  by  \Z\'a  inches 
and  is  known  as  the  Hulbert  flag,  since  it 
was  carried  by  the  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y., 
company  of  Capt.  John  Hulbert  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  taken  by  him  to 
Philadelphia  just  prior  to  the  date  when 
Betsy  Ross  at  the  request  of  General 
Washington  made  oiir  first  emblem. 

Many  are  familiar  with  the  famous 
Pine  Tree  flag,  the  Coimt  Pulaski  flag, 
and  that  fierce  banner  with  the  coiled 
rattlesnake  and  the  warning,  "Do  not 
tread  on  me."  But  the  Hulbert  flag  is 
little  known.  It  was  found  t)etween  the 
walls  of  an  old  house  on  Bricklln  Road. 
north  of  Scuttle  Hole  Road.  Sag  Harbor, 
along  with  a  number  of  Hulbert  letters, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Morton  Penny- 
packer,  Suffolk  County  historian,  and 
author  of  an  article  entitled.  "The  Hul- 
bert Flag,"  which  was  read  before  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Association  in 
Southampton,  N.  Y.,  in  1932,  and  re- 
printed in  New  York  State  History,  vol- 
umn  XIV,  No.  4.  October  1933. 

I  had  the  pleasure  some  time  ago  of 
reading  Ji4r.  Pennypacker's  scholarly  bit 
of  research,  and  recently  my  recollection 
of  It  was  refreshed  by  Judge-Murray 
Hull)ert,  a  descendant  of  the  Capit.  John 
Hulbert  and  a  former  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

According  to  the  Pennypacker  ac- 
count: 

The  first  American  flag  with  stars  in  a  blue 
field  was  designed  in  1775  by  Capt.  John 
Hulbert's  company  of  the  Third  New  YcM-k 
regiment,  commanded  by  Ool.  James  ClinU». 
It  was  probably  made  while  they  were  at 
Port  Tlconderoga.  preparing  to  escort  to 
Philadelphia  the  first  prisoners  of  war  to  be 
SKhibited  befors  ths  Continental  Oongress. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ity  mAttcn  be(c««  the  Congress  had 
given  little  time  for  the  dlccussion  of  •  de- 
slcn  (or  a  flag,  although  In  letters  the  need  of 
on*  had  been  urged  But  vhen  Captain  Hul- 
b«rt  arrlTed  and  reported  the  successes  to  the 
northward  it  ts  mere  than  profcable  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  d«eign  of  the  flag  of  his  company 
that  socneone  asked  Francis  Hopklnson.  who 
was  an  expert  with  his  pencil,  to  make  a 
riMtch  of  it  In  fact  at  a  later  date  Hopkln- 
son included  among  the  items  on  his  bill  to 
the  Congre&s  one  for  sketching  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Captain  Hulbert's  company  was  cme  of  a 
number  of  organisations  to  use  a  flag  in  1775 
ssch  with  distinctive  devices:  Red  and  white 
ali'fpiB.  a  pine  tree,  an  animal,  a  snake,  s 
rat  int.  The  38  men  composing  the  Phil- 
■<slpbls  Ugbt  Borse  Troop,  when  they  es- 
eortad  Wa>im«ton  to  New  Tork  or  his  way 
to  Canbrldge  in  lune  1775.  carried  a  flag  in 
which  13  suipcs  «ere  used  in  one  comer, 
Witli  elatoonte  painting  in  the  center.  It 
«M  oiost  nstttral  tbst  Captain  Hulbert's 
Long  Island  men.  familiar  with  the  sea. 
ilMWld  adopt  the  strlpas.  b«  copy  tbc  sky 
for  ttoelr  taM.  and  ploes  ttmrmm  a  star  for 
sftvry  Suu. 

OMouMadty  WUllam  Richards,  s  Govern* 
mmt  oontraetor,  to  whoa  probably  Hopkln- 
•ea  showed  his  Aetcb  of  the  B«lbsrt  flag, 
had  a  iac  wade  and  showed  tt  to  lisabars 
of  the  Ooograas. 

U  the  eoustry  needed  a  flag  and  U  a  satis- 
factory design  had  been  found  months  be- 
fore, why  the  delay  in  adopting  it?  None 
can  surmise  what  they  were  waiting  for.  or 
what  strong  Influence  may  have  opposed  our 
having  a  national  flag.  We  know  that  on 
June  14.  1777.  the  resolution  was  passed  aiul 
our  flag  adopted,  and  then  are  perplexed  to 
understand  why  there  was  no  official  proc- 
lamation of  this  resolution  until  the  follow- 
lag  September;  this  was  an  unaccountable 
delay.  The  same  causes  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  before  the  passage  of 
the  resolution. 

Letters  still  exist  showing  that  Richards 
urged  action  for  the  flag  resolution  without 
result.  Probably  he  wished  the  adoption  of 
the  Sag  made  with  the  cooperation  of  Hop- 
klnson. snd  questioned  the  further  use  of 
the  striped  flag  with  the  painted  rattlesnake. 
for  be  writes  under  date  of  October  15.  1776. 
"It  Is  not  In  my  power  to  get  (flags)  until 
there  ts  a  design  fixed  on  to  make  the  colors 
by  • 

Whan  Coogress  adopted  the  fLig  resolu- 
tion Its  passage  had  been  anticipated,  at  least 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Leglslsture.  for  on  May 
2t.  1777.  this  body  authorised  the  oayment  to 
Blaabath  Ross  of  £14  ISs.  2d.  for  making 
ships'  colors  which  were  then  stored  In  Wil- 
liam Richards'  place 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  discovery  of 
the  Hulbert  flag  solves  the  problem  of  s  pat- 
tern for  the  Stars  and  Strloes  Francis  Hop- 
klnson sketched  tt;  Betsy  Ross  deserves  some 
credit,  though  not  so  much  as  her  family 
supposed. 

The  history  of  Captain  Hulbert's  company 
ts  necessarily  frsetnen'sry  but  so  much  of  It 
as  the  documenu  rtveal  follows.  The  com- 
pany basan  lU  mlltury  existence  on  July  3. 
177S.  at  Kidgeharapton.  In  front  of  tlie  little 
chtirch  which  served  the  community  until 
IMS.  The  service  on  that  memorable  July 
day  was  conducted  by  Deacon  David  Hedges. 
That  he  fired  his  bearers  with  the  patriotism 
of  the  hour  Is  evident,  for  at  the  close  John 
Hull)ert  gathered  the  men  of  the  eoofvega- 
tion  sbout  him  at  the  door,  and  then  and 
there  enlisted  21  for  one  of  the  first  com- 
panies orfaniard  in  the  eclony  for  the  de- 
fense oi  national  liberty.  On  the  following 
day  they  recorded  their  names  and  tlicre- 
upon  started  after  others  Twenty -seven 
more  were  added  on  the  6th,  and  on  the  27lb 
Ca^'talu  Hulbert  advised  lite  Provlncui  Con- 


gress that  he  ha4 
enrollment  befor* 

Alarmed   for 
the  people  of  Soiithampton 
heard  that  a  local 
tltioned  to  have 
and  Burnet  MUlei 
tee  of  Southampton 
ZM  follows: 


68  and  expected  the  full 

the  end  of  the  month. 

tlteir  livestock  on  MonCsuk 

as  soon  as  they 

company  was  forming,  pe- 

t  assigned  to  that  service. 

,  chairman  of  the  commlt- 

addressed  the  Congress 


a|  es 


fro  no 


"GxNTLXM EN :  "the 
South-Hampton, 
consideration  the 
tieadquarters  at 
poeed  to  the  rav 
at  this  day  with 
common  field  at 
being   remote 
any  number  may 
away  our  stock 
3.000  neat  cattle 
sheep,  which  If 
tress  us  and  glv4 
would  by  no 

"Mow  oonslderl4g 
your  honorable 
Schuyler  ttiat  a 
tloned  at  Utmta^k 
now  raising  here 
ter  of  more 


SaJLTHAMProN,  July  5,  1775. 

committee  of  East-  and 

taking    Into    their    serious 

remote  situation  from  the 

Wew   York,   and   much   ex- 

of  our  unnatural  enemy 

•egard  to.  our  stock  in  our 

the  Point  of  Montauk.  it 

the   Inhabitants,   where 

land  and  at  pleasure  take 

which  is  large,  not  less  than 

j  nd  three  or  four  thousand 

tagen  away  would  greatly  dis- 

them  support,  which  we 

!  do. 

our  situation  we  request 
1  Lotise   to   petition   General 
number  of  troope  l>e  sta- 
and  that  the  company 
nay  t>e  a  part  until  a  mat- 
shall  call  them  oway. 


importance 


Gene  til 


Tne  reply  to  th  i 
merely  noted  tha , 
eral  Schuyler. 

Then  lollowad 
Corres  pondanes 
Southold.  dated 
York.  31st  July 

"Gentlemen : 
letter  from 
Wooeter.  we  think 
these  ships  may 
different  parts;  as 
of  the  east  end  oi 
posed,  we  Judge  11 
gence  that  you 
securing  the  stoc  : 
necessary 
can  be  employed 
wise  ordered.     I 

On  August  6  ai: 
folk  County,  on 
tlon   that   a 
considerable   bod 
under  convoy  of 
peared   oft 
landed,  and 
of  cattle  and  sheet) 
particulars    of    t 
quence  of   this 
till   more   authen 
We  hear  that  the 
marched  a  large 
their  landing; 
General     Wooster 
forces,    left    the 
crossed  the  East 
marched  with  e 
with  the  militia 

Hulbert's 
kept    by   John 
in  which  reads: 

"John  Hulbert 
Davis  trum  the  f 
who  landed  at 
the  bay  to  the  sw; 
side  of  the  garder 
dow   of    the    llttU 
(overseer  of  the 
not  hear  him. 
into  the  house  by 
for  there  were  30 
up  chambers  and 

That  they  were 
Is  shown  by  th< 
Southampton,  Au 

"Captain  Holbuijt 
and  unable  to 
would  take  M/ 


letter  to  the  Committee  of 
tor  East  Hampton  and 
n  Provincial  Congress.  New 

1'  75": 

Ey 


Hulbert 


an. 


nun:  ber 


Mont^  uk 
reqticsted 


I  e 


bixij 

and 


Fi 


ser  re 


"Bmucrr  Mnxn. 

"Chairmen." 

above  letter.  1  week  later. 
tt  waa  forwarded  to  Gen- 


the  enclosed   copy  of  a 

Washington  to  General 
not  unlikely  the  designs  cf 
>e  to  take  provisions  from 
Mouiauck,  and  other  parts 
Long  Island  are  much  ex- 
proper  to  give  this  inteill- 
m|ght  take  such  methods  for 
there,  as  you  shall  Judge 
and  Griffing's  companies 
or  that  purpose  till  other- 

etc." 
express  arrived  from  Suf- 
I^ng  Island,  with  informa- 
of  transports,   with   a 
of    troops,    from    Boston. 
Qve  ships  of  war.  had  ap- 
point;   that   an   officer 
to  purchase  a  number 
.  which  was  refused.     The 
proceedings    in    conse- 
c^emand   must   be   deferred, 
Ic   accounts   are   received, 
(^fllcers  of  the  county  militia 
of  men  to  the  place  of 
on  Tuesday   last  Major 
with     the     Connecticut 
>ncampment    at    Harlaem. 
ver,  at  Hoorn's  Hook,  and 
xAedltlon  to  act  in  concert 


activity   is  shown    In   the  diary 
Ll^n   Gardiner,   a   paragraph 


atnp 


ht 


lent  his  lieutenant.  John 
Place  with  about  40  men. 
G^eat  Pond,  marched  up  by 
and  so  to  the  southeast 
Davis  came  to  the  win- 
room   where    Mr     Miller, 
property  I  was  abed  but  did 
had  orders  not  to  come 
Hulbert,  and  well  he  did, 
ar  30  Tories,  and  so  forth, 
{arret  abed  and  asleep." 
anticipating  long  marches 
following    letter,    dated 
i^UBt  16.   1775: 

Sir :  Whereas  I  am  lame 

I  should  be  glad  if  you 

Henny  In  my  room  he 


Jchn 


will  take  my  place  from  the  twelfth  of  this 
Instant  and  I  shall  expect  my  wages  till  then 
and  I  should  be  glad  If  you  would  leave  at 
your  house  or  send  a  discharge  to  me  George 
Harris,  Jr.  (P.  8.)  I  had  one  pound  and 
one  quarter  of  powder  and  five  pounds  and 
one-half  of  ball  delivered  to  Sargiant  Sayr 
by  order  of  Lieutenant  Havens,  and  16  cart- 
ridges which  I  shall  expect  to  be  returned." 

The  next  letter  Indicates  that  the  officers 
were  in  uniform  for  it  is  a  tailor  who  presents 
his  bill.  It  is  dated  Southampton.  Septem- 
ber 11.  1775. 

"Captain  Holburt.  Sir:  John  Gould  came  to 
me  to  make  him  some  clothes  he  said  by 
your  order  though  he  brought  me  no  writ- 
ing one  and  as  he  is  a  stranger  to  me  I 
thought  It  not  amiss  to  inform  you  sir  of 
it  and  would  be  glad  If  you  would  send  me  a 
line  by  Abraham  Japger  to  know  where  I 
am  to  get  my  pay.  Sir  your  humble  servant. 
Silas  Cooper." 

The  bill  ts  for  10  shlTllngs  and  6  pence. 

The  first  order  to  Captain  Hulbert  Is  miss- 
ing but  we  find  when  he  left  Montatik  by  his 
letter  dated  Southampton.  September  9.  1775, 
which  follows: 

"Gentn.:  I  shotild  Inform  you  that  I 
marched  with  my  company  from  Montauk 
the  7th  Instant:  am  preparing  to  march,  and 
shall  set  off  by  the  middle  of  next  week.  My 
company  will  want  s  number  of  guns.  te.  as 
the  Inhabtunts  that  supplied  them  will  not 
let  them  go  sway,  pleading  the  want  of  them 
themselves.  I  give  you  this  timely  notice 
that  the  company  may  not  be  detained  long 
when  we  come  to  New  York.  Ac.  I  am,  gentn. 
your  humble  servt.  John  Hulbert.  To  P.  V.  B. 
Livingston,  esq." 

A  list  of  those  who  had  guns  were  found 
among  the  papers,  and  is  as  follows:  Jeremiah 
Gardiner,  Jeremiah  Sherrell,  John  Gann, 
Amos  Loper.  Isaac  Pelrpon,  Samuel  Ranger, 
Zebulon  Jes£up,  Daniel  Topping,  George 
Case.  Jacob  Hick.  Cornelius  Bassett.  Robert 
Moore.  Abraham  Leek,  Philip  Gildersleeve, 
Jeremiah  Bennet.  Benjamin  Hunt.  John  Hud- 
son. Abraham  Sherrill,  James  Field,  David 
Smith,  Henry  Hopping,  William  R.  Hallsey, 
William  Goldsmith,  Abraham  Loper.  Stephen 
Ludlam,  Lieut.  John  Davis,  Lieut.  William 
Havens.  James  Sayre,  John  Gould,  Samuel 
Brown.  Josiah  Osbom.  Nathan  Hand.  Sylva- 
nus  Conkllng  (SerJ..>,  Daniel  Hand.  George 
Ludlom,  George  Henry.  Capt.  John  Hulbert. 
Jonathan  Cook.  Cornelius  Osborn,  John  How. 
Lewis  Chatfield.  Jacob  Miller,  WUllam  WUlie. 
David  Loper,  Jonathan  Pain,  Thomas  Baker, 
Benjamin  Sandford,  Elnathan  Jenning,  Wil- 
liam Brewster,  Edward  Howell.  Joseph  Baley, 
Nathan  Miller.  Thomas  Jones.  Mathew 
Davis,  Daniel  Foster,  Abraham  Jagger,  Burnet 
Cook.  Stephen  Howel.  Silas  Hedges.  Joshua 
Sayer,  Thomas  Rumbelow.  Joseph  Hoppin, 
Isaac  Smith.  Benjamin  Chapel.  John  Henny. 

The  next  document  Is  the  letter  following: 

"New  Yosk,  September  28.  1775. 
"Six:  Your  men  are  to  embark  at  Green- 
wich, when  your  baggage  is  on  board,  and 
you  are  to  proceed  with  the  first  wind  and 
tide  that  offers,  to  Haverstraw  Landing,  and 
there  enquire  whether  there  be  any  deserters 
belonging  to  Captain  Johnston's  Company, 
of  your  regiment.  If  there  are.  you  are  to 
take  them  with  you  to  their  company:  but 
If  you  have  a  fair  wind,  you  are  not  to  stay 
there  longer  than  3  or  4  nor  at  any  rate 
above  6  hours.  Upon  your  arrival  at  Albany, 
apply  to  the  commanding  officer  there,  for 
orders  what  route  you  are  to  take  to  Tlcon- 
deroga.  in  order  to  Join  your  regiment.  But 
if  there  should  not  l>e  any  there,  take  the 
advice  of  the  committee  on  this  matter,  and 
observe  It  as  the  rule  of  your  conduct.  If 
your  company  Is  not  complete,  you  should 
draft  as  many  of  Captain  Greenwel's  as  have 
arms  to  fill  yours.  I  wish  you  a  pleasant 
passage  and  march,  and  am  sir. 
"Tour  very  humble  servant. 

"ALXXANDZa    MCDOUOALL. 

Cotonei." 
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The  above  letter  Is  addressed  to  "Captain 
John  Hulbert,  of  the  Third  Regiment,  now  at 
the  upper  Barracks,  New  York."  These  bar- 
racks, a  relic  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
were  so-called  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
lower  barracks  which  were  located  near  the 
present  Battery  Park.  They  were  a  collection 
of  low  structtires  built  of  logs,  stretching 
along  the  upper  end  of  the  Common,  as  the 
City  Hall  Park  was  then  called,  and  reaching 
from  Broadway  along  Chambers  Street  to 
what  Is  now  Centre  Street. 

Another  document  mentions  that  at  Al- 
bany on  October  8,  they  discharged  Jeremiah 
Sherrill,  William  Miller,  Henry  Hopping,  and 
Josiah  Osborn.  They  had  no  deserters  and 
no  deaths.  The  next,  dated  Albany  October 
9,  1775,  Is  as  follows: 

"Sa:  You  are  Immediately  to  draw  provi- 
sions so  as  to  complete  your  company  for  6 
days  and  apply  to  Walter  Livingston,  D.  C. 
General,  or  his  deputy,  for  the  necessary  car- 
riages and  march  your  company  to  Tlcon- 
dercga  without  delay.  You  are  to  begin  your 
march  early  tomorrow  morning.  Good  order 
among  your  men  Is  at  all  times  to  be  en- 
forced, and  care  taken  that  the  Inhabitants 
whom  we  are  going  to  protect  do  not  suffer 
in  their  persons  or  property. 

"Oooaac  Van  Schaick, 

"Coll.  York  Torcen." 

There  Is  not  a  bint  as  to  how  they  reached 
Lake  George,  but  Aaron  Barlow,  a  In-other  of 
Joel  the  poet,  who  started  6  weeks  ahead  of 
them,  kept  a  diary  which  probably  records 
their  route  and  similar  experiences: 

"I  went  up.  he  says,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
Indians,  about  500,  encamped  on  Albany  Hill. 
I  found  them  to  be  a  very  likely,  spry,  lustey 
fellows,  dressed  very  nicely  for  Indians;  the 
larger  part  of  them  had  on  ruffled  shirts, 
Indian  stockings  and  shoes,  and  blankets 
richly  trimmed  with  silver  smd  wampum. 
August  26,  about  one  of  the  clock  we  set  out 
on  our  Journey.  It  being  a  cold,  wet.  uncom- 
fortable day  I  got  a  very  bad  cold.  We 
traveled  to  Half  Moon,  there  we  put  up.  Au- 
gtist  27,  very  cold  for  the  season.  The  cara- 
van got  up  their  teams  and  we  went  off  very 
early.  We  went  this  day  about  7  miles  above 
Still  Water.  Augtist  28.  went  this  day  2  miles 
below  Fort  Edward.  August  29.  being  wet 
we  tarried  till  1  o'clock  before  we  set  out. 
We  went  within  5  miles  of  Fort  George.  Au- 
gust 30,  we  set  out  very  early  for  Lake  George 
were  we  arrived  about  9  o'clock." 

Captain  Hulbert  signed  a  muster  roll  which 
Is  dated  "In  Camp  at  Lake  George  the  15th 
of  October  1775."  If  from  there  they  went 
by  boat  to  Tlconderoga  it  probably  took  2 
days  more.    Barlow's  diary  reads: 

"About  9  o'clocl^  we  went  on  board  the 
Battow  for  Tlconderoga,  it  being  35  miles. 
The  wind  being  ahead  we  went  only  to  Saber- 
day  Point  which  Is  24  miles  from  Fort  George 
and  lodged  on  green  feathers  (Hemlock 
boughs).  The  next  morning  we  embarked 
very  early.  The  wind  being  ahead  we  came 
to  the  landing  about  9  o'clock,  it  being  3 
miles  from  the  Fort   (Tlconderoga )." 

Meanwhile  General  Montgomery  was  be- 
sieging St.  John's  on  the  Sorel  River  without 
much  success  owing  to  lack  of  anununltion 
and  heavy  guns.  Learning  that  Carleton, 
supposing  the  fort  at  Chambly,  twelve  miles 
northward,  to  be  safe  whUe  St.  John's  held 
out.  was  neglecting  to  keep  it  properly  gar- 
risoned. Montgomery  sent  a  detachment 
under  Colonel  Bedell  of  New  Hampshire,  MaJ. 
John  Brown  of  Massachusetts,  and  Major 
Livingston  of  New  York,  who  on  October  19 
succeeded  In  bringing  the  garrison  to  an  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  prisoners  con- 
sisted of  1  major,  2  captains,  3  lieutenants, 
captain  of  a  schooner,  a  commissary  and 
surgeon,  83  privates,  and  81  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  colors  of  the  seventh  regiment  of 
British  regulars  were  also  taken. 

It  Is  certain  that  Major  Brown  returned 
With  the  flag.     Marlnus  WUlett's  NarraUve 


says  that  Wlllett  escorted  the  prisoners  to 
Tlconderoga;  and  Barlow  says: 

"St.  John's,  October  21st — This  day  we  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  to  see  if  they  would  give 
liberty  to  bring  the  prisoners  and  baggage 
by  the  Fort  at  the  Lake.  They  were  imme- 
diately granted  liberty  and  they  were  brought 
this  day  aboard  of  our  sloop  and  schooner." 

Several  days,  at  least.  Hulbert's  men  had 
been  waiting  at  Tlconderoga  before  he  was 
formally  notified  by  General  Schuyler  to 
march  the  prisoners  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, then  in  Philadelphia.  General  Schuy- 
ler's order  Is  dated  November  1,  1775.  It  is 
probable  that  they  improved  this  opportunity 
to  fashion,  while  there,  a  flag  for  their  com- 
pany which  would  rival  the  captured  trophy. 

The  next  document  Is  an  account  of  the 
expenses  of  conducting  the  prisoners  from 
Chambly  to  Philadelphia.  The  first  entry  Is 
November  2,  1775.  This  being  £3  10s.  paid  to 
Samuel  Adams  may  have  been  a  debt  con- 
tracted while  at  Tlconderoga.  Likewise  the 
second  entry  of  £7  14s.  6d.  paid  to  John 
Jones  on  November  4,  but  by  November  5  they 
were  well  on  their  way,  for  Flatt  Smith's 
bill  for  £3  7s.  6d  Is  then  entered,  expenses 
at  Wings.  Stephen  TuthlU,  Beeklal  Consign, 
John  Vernon.  Blzaheth  Peoj^  and  Richard 
Merlfle  are  all  entcrad  before  reaching  Martha 
Vernon's  at  All>any  on  the  10th.  Several  bills 
were  contracted  at  Haverstraw  Landing  on 
the  12th  and  13th  and  on  the  14th  Richard 
Campbell's  bill  at  Hackensack  Is  entered. 
Josiah  Plerson  at  Newark  follows;  William 
Graham  at  Ellzabethtown  has  an  entry  on 
the  15th.  as  has  Henry  Dawson,  at  Wood- 
bridge;  Brunswick  has  several  entries  on  the 
16th.  including  ferriage.  The  largest  single 
Item  of  expense  was  £39  paid  for  five  four- 
horse  wagons  from  Haverstraw  to  Trenton. 
Three  two-horse  wagons  cost  £14  8s.  and  two 
Philadelphia  wagons  have  another  entry. 
Smaller  items  mention  stage  from  Hacken- 
sack to  Trenton  and  passage  from  Trenton  to 
Philadelphia  and  chair  and  several  other 
wagons  for  sundry  sums.  This  document 
shows  that  they  received  £248  for  the  ex- 
penses of  this  trip  and  expended  £214  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  £34. 

Before  their  arrival  In  Philadelphia  the 
Congress  has  received  a  letter  from  General 
Washington,  dated  November  8,  In  which 
he  says: 

"Our  prisoners,  by  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Chambly  (on  which  happy  event  I  most  sin- 
cerely congratulate  the  Congress)  being  con- 
siderably augmented,  and  likely  to  be  In- 
creased, I  submit  It  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, whether  some  convenient  Inland  towns, 
remote  from  the  post  roads,  ought  not  to  be 
assigned  them;  the  manner  of  their  treat- 
ment, subsistence,  etc.,  defined." 

Congress  at  once  made  necessary  arrange- 
ments but  was  obliged  to  change  its  plans 
up>on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  General  Schuy- 
ler. The  Journals  of  Congress,  under  date  of 
November  17,  read: 

"On  motion  made,  Resolved,  That  the 
commissioned  officers,  taken  in  the  forts 
of  Chambly  and  St.  John's  be  put  on 
their  parole  of  honour,  that  they  will  not 
»o  Into  or  near  any  seapcHt  town,  nor  fur- 
ther than  6  miles  distant  from  the  respec- 
tive places  of  their  residence,  without  leave 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  they 
will  carry  on  no  political  correspondence 
whatever,  on  the  subject  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  these  Colonies,  so 
long  as  they  remain  prisoners. 

"Whereas  the  officers  taken  at  Fort  Cham- 
bly, have  been  permitted  by  General  Schuy- 
ler, to  make  choice  of,  and  to  reside  in  Tren- 
ton, In  New  Jersey,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
prisoners  by  him  made,  has  been  approved 
by  Congress.  Ordered.  That  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going resolution  be  sent  to  the  committee  of 
Trenton,  and  that  the  Committee  be  desired 
to  get  the  same  signed  by  the  officers  there." 

The  Journals  of  Congress  for  Monday,  No- 
vember 20,  1775.  read: 


"Capt.  John  Hulbert,  who  was  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  to  conduct  the  officers,  who 
were  taken  prisoners  at  Fort  Chambly.  to 
Trenton,  attended  and  made  report  of  his 
proceedings  and  the  disposal  of  the  pris- 
oners." 

The  Pennsylvania  Evening  Poet.  Noveml>er 
23.  mentions  the  arrival  of  Hulbert  with  the 
prisoners  as  follows: 

"On  Friday  last  Major  Stopford  and  other 
officers,  with  their  band  of  music,  taken  at 
Chambly,  arrived  at  Trenton  In  New  Jersey, 
where  they  are  to  remain  prisoners  of  war  till 
exchanged." 

A  carefully  prepared  statement  among 
the  Hulbert  papers  shows  that  51  of  the  pris- 
oners were  left  at  Trenton,  6  at  Fort  George, 
3  at  Saratoga,  5  at  Albany,  1  at  Tie  Conda- 
roga,  and  107  were  sent  to  Connecticut. 

Hulbert  was  probably  still  In  Philadelphia 
on  November  23,  for  on  that  day  the  Journals 
of  Congress  record  that: 

"On  motion  made,  ordered,  that  $120  be 
paid  to  Captain  (John)  Hulbert.  and  charged 
to  account  of  General  Schuyler,  and  that  the 
said  Hulbert,  after  stationing  his  men  at  tha 
fortresses  on  Hudson's  River,  have  leave  to  ha 
at>sent  10  days." 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  what  In- 
duead  Congress  to  grant  this  10  days  leave. 
Undoubtedly  It  gave  Hulbert  the  opportun- 
ity to  converse  with  many  and  tt  Is  perhaps 
significant  that  his  Brookhaven  neighbors, 
within  a  few  days  of  his  visit,  applied  to  tha 
Provincial  Congress  for  "powder.  tiaUs,  guns, 
drums,  colours  and  other  necessaries."  thtis 
being  the  first  company  to  request  flags  of 
the  Provincial  Congress.  Had  Hulbert  told 
them  that  his  company  had  a  flag  this  early 
request  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  date  of  HullJert's  arrival  at  Fort  Con« 
stitution  Is  not  positively  known.  The  is- 
land up>on  which  it  is  situated  was  the  first 
spot  along  the  river  to  be  recommended  for 
fortification  as  early  as  June  13,  1775,  and 
work  was  started  on  Augtist  29  of  the  same 
year.  It  had  therefore  been  under  way  for 
more  than  three  months  when  Hulbert's 
men  arrived.  About  this  time  it  was  dis- 
covered that  unless  West  Point  was  also 
fortified  an  enemy  would  have  little  trouble 
In  capturing  Fort  Constitution. 

Benjamin  Franklin  who  with  a  committee 
examined  the  works  three  months  after 
Hulbert's  men  had  left,  reported  "on  the 
bastion,  thirteen  six  pounders  and  one  nlne- 
pounder  were  mounted;  the  east  bastion 
mounted  seven  nlne-pounders  and  one  slx- 
pounder;  the  block  house  contained  eight 
double  fortified  four-pound  guns,  mounted." 

Captain  Hulbert  and  the  men  of  his  com- 
pany spent  Christmas  Day,  1775,  at  Fort 
Constitution,  as  the  following  letter  foimd 
among  his  papers  shows.  It  Is  addressed  to 
"Captain  John  Hulbert,  Commanding  Officer 
at  the  Fort  on  Hudson's  River": 

"Snt:  Your  favor  of  the  20th  current  waa 
handed  to  me,  and  have  duly  considered  Its 
contents.  The  Congress  of  otir  Colony  has 
adjourned  till  the  first  of  February  next. 
And  least  the  Committee  of  Safety  should  not 
make  a  board,  I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Bedlow 
one  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of 
the  extra  pay  of  the  mlnutemen,  and  the 
necessity  of  calling  them  In  before  your 
troops  depart.  You  should  see  them  pasted 
In  the  Garrison,  and  settle  the  command, 
before  you  quit  the  Port;  and  I  wish  to  pre- 
vent any  accident,  you  should  continue 
there  till  a  commander  of  the  fort  is  «^- 
polnted.  which  I  expect  momentarily  from 
the  Continental  Congress.  At  all  events, 
the  Troops  should  not  leave  the  Fort,  till 
they  are  relieved,  by  as  many  of  the  minute 
Companies  as  can  be  acconunodated  there. 
You  will  be  particular  In  seeing  the  Arms, 
and  accoutrements  of  the  Colony,  In  the 
hands  of  your  and  Captain  Grenell's  Com- 
panies, seciu-ed  in  Arm  chests  and  take  re- 
ceipts for  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Roll  of 
the  men's  names,  who  shall  deliver  them  up. 
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to  the  end,  that  neither  joa  nor  they  be 
rlMfSMMe  vith  them,  and  that  tboae  arms 
b*  mumi\l  and  in  raMOMM  to  be  put  In  the 
hands  ot  tha  Ttooiia,  or  oar  f«Uo«  Country 
men  as  the  cam  amy  reqotre.  for  the  defense 
of  our  bleeding  Country. 

T^ptalB  Ckcaell  Is  gone  to  Philadelphia 
with  s  oammmae  of  the  Oongnaa.  on  public 
I  wish  ycu  the  compliments  of  the 
and  am  with  great  truth  and  regard, 
Ir. 
"Totir  humble  serrsnt, 

"Auxixon  IfcOoocAix.'' 

11  vas  tune  for  Captain  Buibert  and  his 
to  reium  to  their  homes  and  fireside, 
but  they  waited  until  other  men  came  to 
the  fort  to  fill  their  places;  then,  as  shown 
by  s  bill  of  expenses  found  among  the  other 
thev  left  Port  Constitution  on 
8,  1776.  They  went  to  White 
Plains,  to  Rye.  and  were  ferried  across  to 
■antington  Harbor.  They  marched  to  the 
town  of  Huntington,  where  wagons  were  pro- 
cured wlilch  took  them  to  Smlthtown.  Other 
cooTeyances  took  them  to  Benjamin  Havens, 
and  then  to  Southampton,  where  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  1776,  Captain  Huibert  obtained  the 
■tgnattirm  oC  arary  mamkar  of  the  company. 
after  which  they  wera  diaeharged.  But  they 
were  not  long  out  of  semce.  Most  ot  them 
enlisted  In  other  companies  as  soon  as  op- 
porttmlty  afforded.  However,  so  few  of  the 
records  of  that  trying  year  have  sunrived 
and  so  frequent  wera  the  ehangea,  that  it 
U  difficult  to  follow  the  records  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Captain  Huibert  ap- 
pears to  have  become  colonel  on  February 
90.  1776.  He  was  then  second  in  command 
of  the  mlnutemen  under  Josiah  Smith,  but 
on  Jime  10.  he  is  credited  with  becoming 
lieutenant  colonel  of  Colonel  I^ake's  regi- 
ment In  General  Scott's  provisional  brigade. 
Records  are  miming  that  might  show  where 
he  was  during  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 

On  AuguM  as,  1776,  the  ProvlncUl  Con- 
rentlon  reaolvcd  "That  It  be  recommended 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Long  Island  to  remove 
as  many  of  their  women,  children,  and 
slaves,  and  as  much  of  their  livestock  and 
grain,  to  the  main,  as  they  can;  and  that 
this  convention  wlU  pay  the  expense  of  re- 
■Myvtnc  tba  same ':  agissahly  thereto.  Col. 
Jotan  Bnlbert  4  days  latar  started  moving 
his  effects.  Receipted  bills  show  thst  he 
sent  to  Saytarook  6>^  loads  of  household 
goods.  4  pasaragcrs.  1  horse.  1  riding  rhalr. 
4  loads  of  hsy,  1  load  of  wheat.  2  of  com, 
4  baireis.  and  some  Iruu. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  he  was 
•elected  by  General  Washington  to  assist 
Gen.  George  Clinton,  General  Lincoln,  John 
8  Hobart,  snd  H.  B.  Livingston.  In  planning 
an  expedition  to  Long  Island.  Washington 
directed  them  te  njeet  at  Palrfleld  and  from 
there  to  plan  to  attack  the  British  forces  at 
HunUngton.  Huibert 's  bUla  show  that  he 
had  expenses  at  Stanford.  Ndrtralk.  Mllford. 
New  Haven.  Durham,  and  PldrAaM.  beMdm 
exprevae*;  from  SCddletown  and  to  Governor 
Trumbull.  Awry  detail  bad  been  arranged 
bafore  the  middle  of  October,  but  the  day 
bafore  they  were  to  start  they  received  orders 
from  General  Washmgtoo  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  m  the  troops  were  needed  else- 
wbeiw.  Hobart  In  a  letter  to  George  Clmton 
dated  Palrfiald.  Oetobar  17.  1776.  thus  ex- 
pramm  tbetr  dlmppeintment: 

"Mr  Ocsa  GxKnAL.  Are  we  to  be  disap- 
pointed m  our  favorite  expedition?  Are  the 
good  people  of  BufTotk  to  suffer  without  any 
hope  of  redemption?  Why  are  the  troops  or- 
dered from  benr*  Just  as  our  expedition  is 
on  the  point  of  execution?  8\irely  the  army 
l8  strong  enough  without  them  I  fancy 
somebody  wants  to  see  the  Suffolk  regiments 
about  him.  that  he  may  brag  of  the  Boston 
folks,  for  I  assure  you  that  they  make  a  very 
respect- ble  figure  on  tha  parade  and  I  dara 
my  will  do  weU  in  tba  flild:  let  me  entreat 


rendei  vous 


you  to  tnterpoee 
being   blasted, 
form  you  of  the 
Smith's  regiment 
ordered  to 
Monday." 

A  few  days  lat^ 
l>er  24,  1776.  Henr  ' 

"CtXTLXUMM  :  I 

tenant  Colonel 
land,  and  It  is 
accept  his  comm 


t  nd  prevent  this  plan  from 
CQlonel    Mcintosh    will    in- 
state of  matters  here;  all  of 
that  are  on  this  side  are 
at  New  Haren   next 


■^  m 


veiy 


case  I  must  beg 
Pish  as  the  most 
of  as  major  of  m 
man  of  spirit  and 
Captain  Hulben 
of  Arrangements 
9,  1776.  indicates 
pointment,   but 
reads: 


from  Peekskill.  Novem- 
B.  Livingston  writes: 

just  Informed  that  Lieu- 

Htilbert  is  gone  to  Long  Is- 

improbable  that  he  will 

Itelon.    Should  this  be  the 

1  cave  to  recommend  Major 

Ilglble  person  I  can  think 

regiment;  he  is  a  young 

ability." 

s  letter  to  the  Committee 

lated  Pl&h  Kill,  December 

t  lat  he  had  received  an  ap- 

details  are   lacking.     It 


ai 


"Gxntlxmxn:  I 

of  returning  you 
done  me  In  my  a 
your  committee, 
acknowledge  the 
under  the 
it  Is  not  in  my  po' 
other  sffairs  that 
like  to  the  service 
sume  to  reco 
officer  of  merit,  if 
of  his  rank  shook 
first  lieutenant  in 
the  last  two 
with  him,  and  wel  1 
duct.    I  am 

"Tour  bimikle 


necessity 


:)mmei  td 


have  not  the  opportunity 

my  thanks  for  the  honor 

p  wlntment  by  waiting  upon 

but   take   this   method    to 

f^vor,  at  the  same  time  am 

of  Informing  you  that 

T  to  serve,  consistent  with 

nterfere.  not  from  any  dis- 

Gentlemen,  I  would  pre- 

Benjamln  Marvin  as  an 

any  vacancy  for  an  officer 

offer.     He  has  served  as  a 

Captain  Grlflln's  company, 

one  of  which  I  was 

acqtiainted  with  his  con- 


cam]  lalgns 


gentl  emen. 


w<re 


being 


ti  re. 


Dear  ing 


Perhaps  few 
ever  knew  what 
Interfere"  which 
ments  show  that 
engaged   In 
sotuid.     He  was 
among   them 
Defiance,    Americe , 
Revenge  and  sloop 
schooners  Adven 
Ttieix  on  June  27 
for  the  State  of 
that"*     •     ' 
and  Thomas 
be    and    they    art 
directed  to  removr 
State,  to  the  coun 
same,  all   such  of 
Island,  now  In 
maintain  themsel^ 
removed. 

A  few  days  later, 
firmed  the  a 
any  others  from 
power  absolute 
for  all  who  crosstil 
Long  Island.    This 
of  the  privateers, 
end  of  the  war  or 
when  he  returned 

Capt.   John 
was  careful,  to 
papers  which  almost 
date    mysteriously 
hts  Refugees   of    1 
Connecticut,  page 

"Hon.  Henry  P. 
the  year   1850  he 
and  Journal  of  Cup 
uel    L'Hommedleu; 
them  to  him.     Mr 
papers  to  bis  n 
and,  in  New  Tork 
Mr.  Gardner's  hat 
forever." 

An  advertlsemei^t 
and  saddler's  slvop 
Sag  Harbor.  April 
later  he  mortgagee 
for  1200.    Nothing 


lepl  e 
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servant. 

"John  Hulberi." 


beildes  General  Washington 

those  "other  affairs  that 

1  \e  Teterz  to  above.     Docu- 

sbortly  thereafter  be  was 

prom  >tlng   privateering   in    the 

re  iponslble  for  many  vessels. 

the    brigs    Middletown, 

and    Martial,    the    ship 

Mehitable,  with  the  prize 

Hudson,  and  Industry. 

777.  the  Council  of  Safety 

Tork  by  vote  resolved 

Ol^ediah  Jones.  John  Huibert. 

or  any  two  of  them. 

hereby    authorised    and 

at  the  expense  of  this 

y  of  Dutchess,  within  the 

the  refugees  from  Long 

Co4nectlcut,  as  are  unable  to 

,  and  are  willing  so  to  be 


kppoln  ment 


ard 


HuI  )ert 


px  Eserve 


on  July  3,  the  council  con- 

and  by  prohibiting 

grfmtlng  permits  made  their 

their  permit  necessary 

the  Sound  to  or  from 

work,  with  the  outfitting 

occupied  his  time  to  the 

t  least  until  April  5.  1782, 

o  Long  Island. 

kept  a   Journal   and 

e   letters   and   other 

70  years  after  the  above 

dlsapiseared.     Mather   in 

76  from  Long  Island   to 

27,  says: 

ledges  stated  that  about 
had  the  Correspondence 
.  John  Huibert  from  Sani- 

and  read  and  returned 
L'Hummedieu  loaned  the 

w.  Samuel  L.  Gardiner; 

they  were  taken  from 

and  disappeared,  perhaps 


City. 


of  household  premlam 

U  signed:  John  Huibert. 

0.  1807  tf.     T»o  mouths 

property  in  Sag  Harbor 

that  can  be  relied  upon 


has  been  found  about  Capt.  John  Huibert 
after  the  above  date. 

It  Is  a  matter  for  regret  that  among  the 
many  books  once  owned  by  John  Huibert. 
but  a  single  copy  remains  that  can  be  identi- 
fied. This  was  recently  purchased  for  the 
Long  Island  Collection,  and  is  inscribed  in 
his  characteristic  script:  "John  Huibert,  his 
book.  1774."  It  is  A  Treatise  Concerning 
Religious  Affections  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
published  in  1746.  Pinned  to  a  fly  leaf  are 
leaves  from  an  elm  tree  planted  by  President 
Edwards  in  front  of  the  house  where  he  lived 
in  Northampton.  The  bulk  of  the  boolcs 
from  his  library  formed  the  nucleus  of 
Brldgehamptoa's  first  public  library,  which 
was  among  the  early  institutions  of  the  kind 
of  this  country. 

The  original  flag  is  owned  by  Wailam  D. 
Halsey.  president  of  the  Sag  Harbor  Savings 
Bank,  and  is  in  the  building  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  at  Rlverhead.  lu 
size  is  42  by  29  inches,  the  field  being  14 
by  18  U  inches.  Miss  Gertrude  T.  Leverich, 
of  Brldgehampton.  with  infinite  care  assisted 
In  preparing  It  for  the  framing  between  plate 
glsss.  The  original  documents  are  owned 
by  the  writer  ard  may  be  examined  or 
studied  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  says  much  of  the 
Huibert  Company's  record  is  fragmen- 
tary, but  documents  in  his  possession, 
and  in  the  public  record  as  well,  show 
that  Captain  Huibert  took  prisoners  from 
Port  Chambly,  near  St.  Johns,  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  part  played  by  Betsy 
Ross,  one  of  America's  great  ladies,  is 
well  known.  Her  humble  home,  wherein 
tradition  tells  us  she  received  Washing- 
ton. Col.  George  Rass,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Morris,  is  now  something  of 
a  national  shrine. 

Old  Glory  as  it  flies  today  has  five 
pointed  stars.  The  stars  on  the  Huibert 
flag  have  six  points.  That  lends  cre- 
dence to  the  belief  that  the  Huibert  flag 
was  the  inspiration  for  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  for  the  famous  Ross 
story  tells  us  the  pretty  Philadelphia 
seamstress  prevailed  upon  Washington 
to  use  the  five-pointed  star  which  he 
had  been  reluctant  to  do  since  that  same 
star  is  used  in  the  Washington  coat  of 
arms. 


The  Hoover  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  2. 1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  many  per- 
sons throughout  the  United  States  have 
Riven  considerable  thought  and  study  to 
the  various  Hoover  Commission  repoi-ts 
on  the  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  My  main 
concern  about  these  studies  and  investi- 
gations is  that  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  real  savings  In  the  oper- 
ation of  our  Government  and  at  the  j^ame 
time  improve  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  can  do  this  by 
eliminating  the  duplication  of  services  of 
the  various  agencies  and  departments 
and    materiaJly    reduce    the    red    Upo 
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that  confronts  all  citizens  dealing  with 
their  Government. 

Radio  station  WTAW  at  College 
Station.  Tex.,  has  a  regularly  scheduled 
program  known  as  The  College  Speaks 
and  recently  Dr.  Milton  Nance,  of  the 
history  department  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 
College,  made  a  major  contribution  to 
these  campus  discussions  by  giving  an 
address  on  the  Hoover  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rfcord.  I  wish  to  include 
the  radio  address  by  Dr.  Milton  Nance 
entitled  "The  Hoover  Commission": 

THE   HOOVER   COMMISSION 

As  our  Nation  has  grown  and  society  has 
become  more  complex,  our  concept  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  government  has 
changed  from  the  individualistic  to  the 
paternalistic  theory,  wherein  the  state  inter- 
venes to  promote  the  general  welfare,  hap* 
plness,  and  prosjjerlty  of  all  the  people — 
establishing  national  minimum  standards 
and  developing  a  mythical  average  man.  As 
a  result,  our  Federal  Government  is  the  most 
stupendous,  colossal,  gigantic  business  un- 
dertaking in  the  world  today.  Records  tell 
us  that  the  Government  started  off  in  1789 
with  only  some  300  civil  officers  and  employ- 
ees, and  that  when.  11  years  later,  the  new 
Capitol  on  the  Potomac  was  occupied,  the 
total  force  of  office  clerks  transported  thither 
from  Philadelphia  numbered  exactly  54.  To- 
day its  1.816  separate  departments,  bureaus, 
agencies,  services,  administrations,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  other  subdivisions 
employ  over  2.000,000  civilian  workers 
(greater  than  the  popiuatlon  of  Philadel- 
phia, our  third  largest  city)  with  an  annual 
pay  roll  of  over  66.500,000.000.  These  work- 
ers occupy  46.865  separate  offices  whose  com- 
bined area  is  equivalent  to  170  buUdlngs  like 
the  Empire  State.  It  requires  1,353  pages  of 
fine  print  in  a  book  weighing  6  pounds, 
5  ounces,  to  present  the  budget  estimates  for 
the  Government's  operations  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1949. 

Our  Government  Is  threatening  to  outgrow 
us  and  become  the  master  rather  than  the 
servant.  In  20  years  it  has  grown  rapidly 
In  size  and  cost.  Some  of  its  agencies  are 
bigger  than  the  whole  Government  was  20 
years  ago.  Expenditures  have  advanced 
from  $3,000,000  per  year  in  1789  to  more 
than  640,000.000,000  in  recent  years.  The 
per  capita  cost  has  increased  from  $1  in 
Washington's  time  to  6  in  Lincoln's,  28  in 
Wilson's  and  300  in  our  own.  In  1932  the 
Federal  Government  spent  22  percent  of 
every  tax  dollar — Federal.  State,  and  local — 
collected  in  the  United  States.  In  1948  It 
sp>ent  74  percent  of  all  taxes  collected  in  this 
country.  Federal  taxes  have  increased  19- 
fold  since  1932,  and  only  for  1  year  (1947) 
during  the  last  two  decades  have  receipts 
exceeded  exf>endltures.  The  jjer  capital  na- 
tional income  between  1914  and  1945  in- 
creased 405  percent,  whereas  the  per  capita 
tax  burden  Increased  4,560  percent,  and  the 
per  capita  public  debt  gained  16.637  percent. 
The  cost  of  operating  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  Is  20  percent  or  one-fifth  of  the 
total  national  income,  and  the  cost  of  all 
government  may  take  as  much  as  a  third  of 
our  total  national  income.  A  part  of  this  is 
returned  to  us  in  increased  services  of  various 
types. 

The  interest  bearing  debt  of  the  United 
States  Increased  from  $800,000,000  lu  1910  to 
$252,000,000,000  in  1948.  Today  it  is  $1,722 
per  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country, 
or  $7,500  per  average  family.  The  interest  on 
that  debt  alone  exceeds  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 
That  is  more  than  the  annual  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  entire  Federal  Government  in  the 
years  berore  1934.  except  for  the  war  budgets 
of  1918-21. 


The  greatest  single  cause  of  inflation  In 
the  last  few  years  has  been  exce^ve  govern- 
ment expenditures  in  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services.  But,  we  might 
ask,  is  the  Increasing  cost  of  government  an 
assurance  of  our  continued  prosperity  in  the 
future.  Only  recently  have  I  heard  several 
persons — mind  you,  hard-worl''  'g  citizens 
with  modest  incomes — ask.  "What  is  the  use 
of  working  when  government  taxation  takes 
so  much  of  one's  earnings?"  Those  who 
advocate  the  so-called  welfare  state  may 
ponder  well  what  Capt.  John  Smith  said 
about  the  common  store  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Writing 
about  1617,  Captain  Smith  declared:  "When 
our  people  were  fed  out  of  the  common  store, 
and  labored  Jointly  together,  glad  was  he 
(who)  could  slip  from  his  labor  or  slumber 
over  his  task  he  cared  not  how;  nay,  the 
most  honest  among  them  would  hardly  take 
so  much  true  pains  In  a  week,  as  now  for 
themselves  they  will  do  in  a  day:  neither 
cared  they  for  the  Increase,  presuming  that 
howsoever  the  harvest  prospered,  the  general 
store  must  maintain  them,  so  that  we  reaped 
not  so  much  corn  from  the  labor  of  30,  as 
now  3  or  4  do  provide  for  themselves." 

As  the  cost  has  gone  up,  the  people  have 
become  more  Interested  in  greater  efficiency, 
economy,  and  responsibility  from  an  or- 
ganization loosely  thrown  together  over  many 
years  by  Congress  and  the  President.  The 
cost  may  be  cut  either  by  reducing  the  serv- 
ice now  rendered  by  our  Government,  or  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  service,  or  both. 
With  this  end  in  view.  Congress  by  unani- 
mous vote  In  July  1947,  created  the  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government — better  known  as 
the  Hoover  Commission.  The  Commission 
was  conceived  on  a  high  plane.  It  was  set  up 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  6  of  its  12  mem- 
bers from  each  major  party.  Four  members 
each  were  chosen  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  President 
Trtunan  chose  ex-President  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  who,  in  turn,  was  promptly  named 
chairman  by  the  group.  The  names  alone 
of  the  members  Inspire  confidence,  and  Mr. 
Hoover,  as  chairman,  understands  the  prob- 
lems of  Government,  having  carried  the 
crushing  administrative  burden,  which  every 
President  must  t>ear.  and  completed  a  long 
record  of  unselfish  public  service,  which  has 
won  for  him  the  trust  and  admiration  of  mil- 
lions throughout  this  and  other  countries. 
Twenty-four  researcH  task  forces  were  set  up 
under  the  Commission  to  dig  deeply  into  the 
facts  about  our  Government.  Each  studied 
some  special  topic,  such  as  the  post  office,  the 
armed  services,  the  State  Department,  agri- 
culture, and  the  like.  The  members  of  the 
task  forces  were  eminent  experts  in  their 
field.  Including  2  ex-Cabinet  officers.  13 
former  under  secretaries  and  assistant  secre- 
taries of  Government  departments,  3  former 
United  States  Senators,  5  former  governcx^ 
of  States,  10  major  university  presidents,  and 
many  executives  with  special  experience  in 
business.  They  studied  the  Government 
with  a  view  to:  Limiting  expenditures  to  the 
lowest  possible  amount  consistent  with  ef- 
ficient {jerformance;  eliminating  duplication 
and  overlapping;  consolidating  similar  ac- 
tivities; abolishing  urmecessary  activities; 
and  defining  and  limiting  executive  fimc- 
tions. 

President  Truman  directed  aL  the  officials 
in  the  Government  to  give  the  Commission 
their  full  cooperation  and  to  refrain  from 
criticizii;ig  the  task  forces'  repcKts.  Both  or- 
ders have  been  obeyed.  The  Commission's 
report  has  been  completed  and  submitted  to 
Congress  in  18  Installments — the  last  on 
April  1.  An  over-all  report  is  to  be  submitted 
later.  These  preliminary  reports  comprise 
the  most  comprehensive  study  of  Govern- 
ment In  all  history,  hammering  out  a  broad 


pattern   for   an    orderly   effective,    wellHiin 
Government. 

The  report  discloses  that  aside  from  a  mul- 
tiplicity and  overlapping  of  many  agencies. 
their  ofllcials  are  enmeshed  by  thousands  of 
strands  of  red  tape,  accumulated  by  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action  over  half  a  century, 
which  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  the  best  of 
them.  For  example,  the  paper  work  involved 
in  processing  a  Government  purchase  order 
costs  more  than  $10  per  order,  yet  half  of  the 
3,000,000  purchase  orders  which  the  civilian 
branches  of  the  Government  execute  are  for 
items  costing  less  than  $10;  38  different  Gov- 
ernment agencies  lend  money;  16  different 
agencies  are  engaged  in  wildlife  preservation. 
34  agencies  are  engaged  in  obtaining  land, 
10  in  Government  construction,  9  in  credit 
and  finance.  4  in  bank  examinations;  65  In 
gathering  statistics,  14  in  forestry  matters. 
28  in  welfare  matters,  12  in  home  and  com- 
munity planning,  25  deal  with  the  Nation's 
mineral  resources,  the  three  branches  of  the 
armed  services  maintain  separate  recruiting 
offices  in  communities  when  one  would 
suffice,  and  so  on  almost  endlessly.  For  every 
32  Indians  under  the  Jxirlsdlction  and  care 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  there  is  one 
Federal  employee,  makli\g  a  total  of  over  12,- 
(XX)  persons  administering  the  program.  It 
takes  the  Veterans*  Administration  an  aver- 
age of  73  days  to  pay  death  claims  on  Gov- 
ernment life  instirance.  whereas  private  life 
insiu-ance  companies  pay  80  percent  of  their 
death  claims  within  15  days.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  one  private  company  with  in- 
svirance  activities  much  like  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  an  average  work  load  per 
employee  o'  four  times  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration average.  The  Commission  accused 
the  Veterans'  Adu  inistration  of  having  an 
excess  of  voluminous  written  instructions  on 
internal  methods  and  procedure  which 
handicaps  intelligent  execution  of  its  pro- 
gram It  cited  88  different  manuals,  665 
varieties  of  technical  bulletins,  and  over  4O0 
circulars.  Toll  rates  on  the  Panama  Canal 
in  1948  were  the  same  as  10  years  earlier, 
despite  the  fact  that  expenses  were  up  79 
percent.  The  Army  dismantled  a  $i6.0(X).000 
camp  in  Alaska  and  shipped  the  luniljer  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  otUy  to  have  it  returned  to 
Alaska  by  the  Interior  Department  and  used 
10  mUes  from  the  site  of  the  dismantled 
camp.  A  farmer  WTOte  the  Department  <rf 
Agriculture  seeking  advice  on  the  best  t3rpe 
of  fertilizer  to  use  on  his  soil.  He  got  answers 
from  five  separate  offices.  All  answers  were 
different.  The  Commission  found  "a  con- 
fusec*  Federal  supply  sjrstem  where  agencies 
compete  with  one  another  for  scarce  com- 
modities, (and)  maintain  duplicating  stor- 
age facilities  in  the  same  locality. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949  the  Govern- 
ment will  spend  more  than  $6,(XX),0(X),(XX)  for 
supplies,  materiel,  and  equipment,  but  no- 
where is  there  an  over-all  listing  on  band  to 
show  whether  or  not  new  materiel  ordered 
might  possibly  be  Included  in  more  than 
$27.000,000,0(K)  of  goods  already  paid  for  In 
Government  warehouses  and  storage  depots. 
Some  Federal  agencies  were  estimated  to 
have  sufficient  office  supplies  to  last  50  years. 
The  Government  owns  850,0(X)  typewriters,  or 
3.6  tyjjewriters  for  every  employee  who  uses 
one  full-time  or  part-time.  The  Conunis- 
sion  found  startling  waste  in  the  armed 
forces  and  padding  of  their  budget  requests, 
which,  if  eliminated,  would  6a\e  $1.&00,(XK),- 
000  a  year — an  amoimt  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  operate  the  Government 
any  normal  year  before  1900.  The  per  capita 
cost  of  maintaining  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  in  1949  will  be  $100,  whereas  Just  be- 
fore World  War  II.  In  1938,  it  was  $8,  and 
Just  before  World  War  I  it  was  $2.25  a  head. 
The  various  armed  services  were  found  to 
have  asked  for  $1,1(X).(X)0,000  for  research,  but 
the  research  experts  admitted  that  they  could 
not  spend  more  than  $(5(X),0(X).000.  At  pres- 
•at  there  is  one  officer  in  the  Army  for  each 
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•iBlit  own.  TiM  Army  ht  IftO  nujor  r«n- 
erala.  A  major  g*n«ral  traditkioallf  com- 
i—nrt*  a  <llvMoo.  but  today  Uker*  ar*  only 

lltflvlitOM. 

oaa  of  ttoa  aKM*  fcaaAdent  ack.ucies  o(  Oov- 
araaeot.     lu  oparaUona  are  hamstrung  by 
an  otiaoietc  and  numiiliallid  artmlntiTrt 
uve  aet-up  and  by  a  ■>■•  «(  aaCaaiMlad  laws. 

prog. 
It 
to  oparatc  tha 
tt  doaa  to  opcrata  larfe- 
prtrmtm  traniport  flaeta.    Machinery  u 
(or  aertteg  aall  rvioe  aa  Stm  aa  by 
but  tbe  Poat  OAoe  Depaitamt  baa 
at  UUa  marbtnrry.     Many  daaMS  of 
r-«i4iporttBC.     The 
reeosMMaairt  tbat  thla  De- 
ba  taken  oat  oT  pontics. 
Hm  Army  01^1°**^  &i^  the  Bureau  ol 
RociawaUon  on  Uw  aamc  day  recent  ly  made 
poblle  aaiMuata  raporta   favoring   the  con- 
•tmeUon  of  a  high  dam  in  Hell'a  C^anyon  of 
tk*  8cak«  River.    The  Army  engtneefs  In- 
to build  th«ir  dam  102  miles  belom 
Uabo:   the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
104  miiea  below  Welaer.  both  daou  would  be 
of  practically  tba  same  height  and  eaoacmc- 
tfcm.  and  would  ffansrate  approxiinatalj  Mm 
aaasa  amount  of  electricity,  but  the  Army's 
dam  would  cost  975.260.000  leas  than  the  De- 
pvtment   of    the    Interior's.     It    coat    both 
agandaa  t2S.000  each  to  draw  up  the  plane 
for  these  dams. 

In  its  surrey  the  mmmlilnii  found  waste 
of  money  and  waste  of  bWMa  effort.  'The 
Nation.  "  it  said.  "Is  paying  baavlly  for  a  lacJc 
of  order,  a  lack  of  clear  Unca  of  authority  and 
rsspnoslbllity.  and  a  lack  of  effective  organ- 
isation In  the  executive  branch.  It  has 
found  that  great  improvements  can  be  made 
In  the  afleeUveness  with  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  can  aerve  ttie  people,  if  its  cricanlaatlOD 
and  administration  Is  overhauled." 

It  will  be  impoesibSe  to  iro  into  all  of  the 
ccannxiaslon's  recommendations,  but  a  few 
ml^t  be  mcnUooed  to  tUvatraa*  anna  of  Ita 
propoeals.  Th*  Hoover  eaoMBlMkMi  haa  been 
Intaraated  in  both  centraltzine  and  decen- 
trallslnf  controls.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mlaaion.  tt  said,  cannot  control  the  selection 
of  persona  In  all  departmenu  as  originally 
intended.  It  should  fix  ^neral  standards, 
but  tba  dcpaitnwnts  abould  have  more  au- 
thority In  hMac  and  firing.  It  often  costs 
today  to  Ars  an  InefBcl^nt  or  surpins 
tlMB  to  retain  him.  The  commtsaloo 
t<l  the  need  of  grouping  agrncies  ae- 
eording  to  rheir  major  purposes,  and  its  rec- 
ommendations have  been  speclHe.  Mr.  Hoo- 
told  a  Sanata  commlttae  raeently  that  the 
;  atap  In  rcorganleation  was  the 
of  a  bill  to  give  the  President  a  free 
in  reshaping  the  agencies  under  his  di- 
rection, and  that  he  shotild  be  given  full  con- 
trot  of  the  independent  boards  and  commis- 
sions, even  though  experience  has  taught 
thst  when  the  President  la  given  control  over 
an  agency  or  commlsalon.  its  independence 
will  be  guided  to  the  extent  he  desires.  But 
this  Is  aa  tt  should  be.  The  (ramers  of  oia- 
~~^-Ootiatltutlon  Intended  that  all  powers  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  distributed  among  three 
great  branches — Cungreas  (leslslattve),  the 
executive  (President),  and  the  courts  (Judi- 
cial ) .  There  was  to  be  only  one  sdmln- 
Istrstlve  head— i.  e  ,  the  President.  There 
stiould  be  a  clear-cut  chain  of  command  and 
iwsponelbllity  throtigh  the  whole  admin- 
istrative structure  of  government,  start- 
ing with  tha  President  st  the  top.  down 
to  the  last  charwoman.  As  things  now 
stsnd.  the  President  has  approximately 
66  major  departments  and  agencies  reporting 
directly  to  him  M  he  gave  1  hour  of  his  time 
per  week  to  each  of  these  agenclea  ht  would 
have  no  time  left  for  the  broad  rt^Kmslblll- 
tles  of  bis  c^Bce.  Ifr.  Hoover  has  requested 
that  the  President  l)e  given  suthortty  to  n^ 
group  thss«  agencies  into  20  or  23  operating 
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df'ectty  to  him,  and  making 
time.    This  seems  to  be 
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in business  the  span  of 
the  responsible  executive 
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ion  of  records  manage- 
iigle  Records  Management 
current  cost  of  storage 
be  cut  thirty  to  fifty  mll- 
birth  control "  in  rec- 
and  less  expensive 
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moving    the    records    to 
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1  the  Senate  Executive  Ex- 
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House  of   Repn-esentatives 
p|3roved  the  President's  re- 
up  would  go  Into  ef- 
by  both  Chambers.    The 
however,   agreed    unanl- 
e^ecutive  agency  should  be 
reorganization   authority, 
ss  or  the  President  have 
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by  writing  tbelr  Oongreasman,  said  Mr. 
ToBST,  and  demonstrate  anew  that  fovem- 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  peopl' ,  and  for  the 
people  has  not  perished  from  the  earth. 


The  Senthnental  Approach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSAC  HTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Mciy  2.  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald  recently 
adjudged  the  be5;t  editorial  printed  in  a 
United  States  newspaper  of  over  50,000 
circulation  on  foreign  economic  policy. 
This  coveted  di&tinction  carried  with  it 
an  award  of  $500  to  editor  John  H.  Cri- 
der  and  a  commemorative  plaque  to  the 
Herald.  The  competition  was  .sponsored 
by  the  United  States  Council  of  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce. 

TUi.    SEMTIMJtNTAI.    APPBOACH 

One  of  our  very  good  friends,  who  seems 
to  agree  with  us  in  other  respects,  says  we 
are  Just  silly  and  sentimental  about  foreign 
economic  policy.  We're  Just  do-gooders.  In 
his  view  UNRRA  was  sheer  waste — operation 
extravaganza.  The  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Fund,  loans  to  Britain  and  Prance. 
Italy  and  the  rest  were  simply  misguided  al- 
truism. And.  to  top  It  all,  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  he  calls  operation  rathole,  will  prove 
the  finishing  touch  which  will  break  the 
American  bank  while  supporting  the  efforts 
of  foreign  powers  to  train  troops  which,  \d- 
timately,  will  be  fighting  our  young  men. 
Whew! 

Moreover,  says  this  elderly  and  well-in- 
formed gentleman,  we  are  repeating  on  a 
grander  scale  every  mistake  which  was  made 
after  World  War  I.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
critic  was  an  American  delegate  to  one  of  the 
post  World  War  I  financial  conferences. 

The  only  thing  we  like  about  this  view  is 
its  simplicity.  It  would  i>e  wonderful  If 
everything  was  that  simple.  It's  not.  To 
tell  the  whole  story  of  it  is  to  talk  mostly 
of  background,  of  past  errors,  of  changed 
attitudes  of  peoples  and  governments,  of  dif- 
ferent standards,  new  time-space  considera- 
tions and  a  realinement  of  power  in  the 
world.    It  Is  too  long. 

We  will  attempt  to  say  only  enough  about 
It  to  justify  our  belief  that  our  critic  s  view 
Is  the  sentimental  one.  ours  practical  ^nd 
realistic  almost  to  the  point  of  cyulciam. 
Since  our  critic  Ulks  In  broad  generalities, 
indeed,  even  In  absolutes  when  he  says  the 
policies  we  have  supported  sapped  the  vitality 
of  America,  we  will  turn  the  tables  and  as- 
sume, for  purposes  of  argument,  that  the 
absolute  reverse  iiad  occurred.  We  did  none 
of  the  things  he  objects  to.  We  won  the 
war.  closed  the  doors,  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  stew  in  the  blood,  muck,  and  wreckage 
of  war.  We  spent  all  the  money  on  our- 
selves, on  developing  new  weapons,  improv- 
ing the  atomic  bomb,  making  our  country 
a  virtual  fortress.  We  really  enjoyed  our 
postwar  boom.  It  was  a  happy,  madly  in- 
dulgent orgy. 

Suppose  that  had  happened.  What  about 
the  balance  of  power  aituation  in  the  world 
today?  What  about  our  own  economic 
future? 

In  the  first  place,  impertallsUc  Soviet  Rus- 
sia would  by  now  have  dominated  most  of  tha 
rest  of  the  glebe— certainly  all  but  the  Ameri- 
cas, and  possibly  even  some  paru  ot  the 
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American  continents.  For  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  either  too  weak,  poor,  or  weary  to 
resist  the  evangelical  ardor  of  Soviet  mission- 
aries backed  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Red 
Army.  If  we  had  friends  In  the  world  outside 
of  the  Americas,  and  it  is  exceedlnly  unlikely 
that  we  would  have,  they  would  be  unable 
to  help  us. 

In  short  our  strategic  situation  In  an  air- 
war  era  would  be  tragic  beyond  description. 
It  would  have  been  a  grandiose  application 
of  the  Maglnot  Line  theory  of  defense  behind 
a  fixed  line.  We  might  still  have  a  few 
islands  here  and  there,  but  there  would  be  no 
friendly  governments  which  could  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  American  bases  at  points 
where  they  would  be  most  useful.  Any  such 
bases  would  have  to  be  fought  for  and  won. 
Ultimately,  the  great  war  might,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  to  be  fought  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  What  might  have  happened  mili- 
tarily had  we  followed  our  friend's  advice 
leaves  us  shuddering  at  the  very  thought. 

But  what  about  our  economic  future? 
What  would  we  have  done  with  all  this  money 
we  didn't  spend  on  foreign  assistance  and 
in  support  of  international  financial  institu- 
tions? Could  we  have  cut  our  tax  rate?  Not 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  friendless 
great  power,  menaced  from  almost  every 
point  of  the  compass,  would  have  to  arm  far 
beyond  any  point  now  contemplated.  But, 
again,  what  about  our  business,  our  factories 
and  farms?  To  whom  would  we  sell  once 
their  gigantic  output  had  met  the  accumu- 
lated domestic  needs? 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  go  on. 
As  for  us,  the  only  thing  that  makes  us  really 
happy  about  the  ctirrent  nervous  situation  is 
to  contemplate  what  it  would  be  like  if  we 
had  followed  our  friend's  advice. 


GOP  "Grass  Roots"  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2,  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing timely  editorial  from  the  April  30, 
1949.  issue  of  Trainman  News,  oflBcial 
weekly  publication  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen: 

GOP  "CRASS  roots"  AGAIN 

The  Republicans  have  named  a  strategy 
committee  and  announced  plans  for  more 
"grass  roots"  conferences  to  find  out  again 
what  the  people  are  thinking  and  what  they 
expect  from  government. 

Somehow  or  other  we  don't  have  much 
faith  In  these  conferences.  We  recall  that 
prior  to  the  last  campaign  and  before  pre- 
vious campaigns,  the  GOP  also  did  some 
talking  over  with  the  citizenry. 

Each  time  the  leaders  have  come  back 
from  the  "grass  roots,"  reporting  that  the 
people  have  affirmed  the  Republican  view- 
point, want  less  social  planning,  more  free 
enterprise,  less  labor  power  and  in  gen- 
eral a  return  to  the  good  old  days  of  Cool- 
idge  and  Hoover,  etc. 

The  peculiar  aspect  of  all  this  Is  that  al- 
though the  OOP  finds  the  people  in  agree- 
ment with  its  aims  and  Ideals,  they  don't 
vote  for  OOP  candidates.  Is  this  becatjse 
the  voters  think  the  Democrats  can  carry 
out  Republican  objectives  better,  or  becatise 
they  agree  with  Democratic  objectives? 

nict  is,  the  Republican  Party  is  In  control 
of  a  small  group  of  rich  die-hards  who  simply 
wlU  not  permit  the  rank  and  file  to  have  a 


voice  in  the  organization's  policy.  They  pay 
Up  service  to  some  liberal  ideas  t>efore  and 
after  elections,  but  in  between  when  Con- 
gress is  voting  on  issues  the  COP  conven- 
iently forgets  all  about  tt. 

If  the  GOP  will  consult  the  election  re- 
sults and  Democratic  platforms  of  the  past 
16  years,  they  will  find  out  what  most  Ameri- 
cans want.  And  if  they  break  away  from  the 
moss-backed  leadership  which  blocks  giving 
Americans  what  they  want,  there  may  be  a 
chance  for  them  to  win  some  elections.  These 
phony  "grass  roots"  are  jtist  a  waste  of  time 
and  may  be  charged  off  as  merely  Old  Guard 
propaganda. 


Socialism  on  the  DefensiTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1949 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April  18. 
1949: 

SOCIALISM  ON  THE  DEFXNSIVX 

The  point  has  frequently  been  made  that 
there  can  be  no  turning  back  from  national 
socialism,  that  once  a  nation  has  emerged 
upon  a  program  of  nationalization  it  feeds 
upon  Itself  until  finally  it  is  all-embracing. 

The  trend  of  events  in  England,  since  the 
present  Government  came  in,  tends  to  sup- 
port this  dismal  conclusioh.  Certainly 
spokesmen  for  the  Government  in  the  last 
week  or  two,  in  announcing  plans  for  taking 
over  half  a  dozen  more  Industries,  including 
industrial  insurance,  are  proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  the  nationalization  program  in 
due  time  wUl  be  complete. 

Fortunately  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
Of  us  who  are  convinced  that  socialism  and 
democracy  are  Incompatible,  the  trend  in 
France,  where  nationalization  has  proceeded 
about  as  far  as  in  Britain,  Is  away  from  so- 
cialism. An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Paris  last  Saturday  reported  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  decided  that  seven  publicly  owned 
airplane  plants  would  either  be  closed  or  re- 
turned to  private  ownership,  that  the  deficits 
they  have  been  running  were  a  threat  to  the 
budget  reforms  which  are  the  No.  1  concern 
of  Premier  Queullle  and  his  Cabinet. 

It  ts  probably  not  a  coincidence  that  the 
deficit  of  the  French  Government  in  1948 
was  almost  precisely  the  combined  deficits 
of  the  nation's  nationalized  industries.  Thus 
the  conclusion  seems  justified  that  much  of 
the  violent  inflation  that  has  plagued  the 
French  since  liberation,  and  the  recurring 
budgetary  crises,  which  until  recently  have 
made  both  economic  and  political  stability 
appear  remote,  have  been  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  Incompetence  of  state-operated 
industries  and  the  losses  they  have  Incurred. 

While  France"  proposes  to  meet  the  budg- 
etary problem  created  through  the  losses 
from  state  Industries  by  ttiming  away  from 
it,  in  some  respects  at  least,  the  British,  It 
appears  from  the  recent  budget  message  of 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  propose  to  do  so  by 
higher  taxes  and  ever  more  severe  austerities. 

Possibly  a  British  public  which  accepted 
the  present  government,  and  the  socialization 
it  promised  on  the  representation  that  it 
would  improve  the  nation's  standard  of  liv- 
ing, is  becoming  skeptical,  and  a  little  im- 
patient. The  results  of  the  county  council 
elections  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  aa  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Oovemment.  If 
they  do  not  reflect  a  mass  judgment  that  tha 


Labor  goremment  has  failed,  at  least,  tbej 
record  a  measure  of  dteplaaaure  with  the 
dividends  It  has  paid,  even  with  the  gen- 
erous assistance  that  it  has  received  from 
this  country. 

Whatever  the  future  holds  both  for  Eng- 
land and  France  it  is  fairly  apparent  that 
the  testing  time  for  national  socialism  is  at 
hand.  In  neither  country  Ls  it  taken  as  a 
cure-all  or  an  answer  to  all  the  problems  of 
this  difficult  readjustment  period.  At  the 
moment  in  both  nations  nationalization 
seems  to  be  on  the  defenselve.  To  this  news- 
paper it  seems  that  our  government  in  ita 
foreign-aid  policy  has  been  too  tolerant  of 
it  and  its  certain  significance  for  our  Euro- 
pean objective. 


Remarks  by  the  Vice  President  at  Serenty- 
fifth  AnniTersary  of  the  Ninety-second 
Street  YM-YWHA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNXSSES 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TiLesday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remarks 
by  Vice  President  Barklky  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation  of  distinguished 
service  awards  to  outstanding  Jewish  citi- 
zens during  the  celebration  of  the  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  of  the  Ninety- 
second  Street  YM-YWHA  and  also  a 
news  article  written  by  Jack  Nadel  In 
connection  therewith.  I  have  secured 
an  estimate  of  cost  of  printing,  which  Is 
$206.25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Toa£tmaster.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
Ninety-second  Street  Toung  Men's  and 
Toung  Women's  Hebrew  Association  is  cele- 
brating its  diamond  jubilee,  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  organization,  and  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  compliment  Involved  in  the 
invitation  extended  to  me  to  participate  in 
this  significant  event. 

It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  remember 
me  in  the  extension  of  your  gracious  invita- 
tion to  attend,  with  all  that  this  invitation 
Involves  In  the  way  of  friendship  and  good 
wUl.  To  all  of  you  here.  I  offer  my  warmest 
greetings. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  being 
significant.  Lest  you  should  think  that  the 
tribu'  of  that  word  is  a  facile  and  inexpen- 
sive compliment,  I  hasten  to  give  you  my 
e~mest  reasons  for  so  characterizing  thla 
occasion. 

First,  I  should  like  to  quote  that  revered 
American  and  masterful  phrase-maker,  the 
late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who,  little 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  observed  that  the 
Jewish  community-center  movement  has 
"created  the  potent  Influence  of  good  citizen- 
ship, wholesome  character,  and  loyalty  to  all 
those  forces  upon  which  depend  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions." 

The  Ninety-second  Street  T.  as  it  Is  called, 
as  the  Jewish  center  in  the  United  Statea 
with  the  oldest  continuous  history,  can  prop- 
erly claim  credit  for  leadeiBblp  and  wide- 
spread influence  in  the  devalopMa&t  of  that 
movement. 
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kttnc  •  sptrtt  of  hlcli  lof^tij  to  the 
itcd  vlth  the  American  vmy  of 
rnd  Street  T  bM  ptSfMl. 
to  pUy.  a  mluablc  role  In  the 
ooontiT's  u;r  oJTermg  op|wlTiW—  for 
pk««te«l  reciT«tloa  and  for  coltvral  frowtb 
and  experiences.  These  are  functions  which 
otwiBMsly  enrich  not  only  the  Jewish  com- 
hut  the  very  performance  and  ac- 
at  democrny  itself.  The 
I  iMiTe  ha  mind,  and  which 
;  vtaoaltse.  Is  a  direct  connection 
Wtamj  wcond  Street  T.  like  all  the 
oUkcr  Jewlali  eaKmantty  centers  throxigh- 
oot  this  cooBtry.  docs  not  limit  the  scope 

and  prtDgraro  to 
It  of  th«  Jewish  com- 
ly  attempts  to  reach 
aU  elemmts  tn  that  commxmlty 
This  ocganlastion  is  the  product  of  a  lie- 
Totert  shnnst  a  copsscrated— tatersst  taken 
in  it  by  stxh  historic  American  Jewish  lead- 
ers as  Oscar  S.  Strata,  ftlhi  M.  Wartrorg.  and 
Jacob  H.  Schlff.  As  a  Baksr  ateo  of  leaders, 
as  iMl  as  followers,  this  organlBatlon.  known 
aa  tlw  lOnaty-sscond  Street  T.  has  a  mag- 
mflesBt  raeord.  as  is  witnessed  by  th>!  names 
of  the  12  distinguished  American  person- 
ages, all  Mentlfled  with  this  asaoetetlon.  who 
have  been  cited  here  this  trentitf  for  their 
tB^Mrtant  contxthattoos  to  the  weirare  and 
pvapaas  at  oar  oovntry.  But  beyond  even 
that  ttnlqas  rseanl.  then  staais  a  past,  pres- 
mt.  and  coaUhlng  reach  of  ssrrlc*  which— 
in  the  satMactlons  which  it  has  rendered 
and  is  rendering  Individual's  recreational,  so- 
cial, eulttiral.  and  adult-educational  needs — 
Is  aimplT  Incalculable.  These  serrlces  are 
aoiMrfo  and  magnlflcent  in  their  origin  and 
in  their  etTect.  and  they  are  inseparable  from 
the  coUecUTs  and  tndlTidual  lives  of  those 
who  hare  come  under  their  Lnflucnoe. 

It  wisini  to  me  to  be  appropriate  at  thl5 
point  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
Street  T  ts  one  of  more  than 
imunlty  centers  and  Young 
1*8  and  Toong  Women's  Hebrew  Assoda- 
throtighout  the  Umted  States  which 
■Uatad  with  the  NaUonal  Jewish  Wei- 
fare  Board.  This  is  known  as  the  JWB — 
■Bd  it  is  known  not  only  to  the  Jewish  com- 
r.  ftw>  tt  la  alao  known  to  that  great 
!  Of  ABMrteaa  smb  and  women  who  served 
MMBtry  during  the  late  war.  and  to 
Vbm  initials  JWB  spall  hone  and 
friendly  and  sympathetic  oonsAdwatlOB.  eom- 
tatt.  and  hosiMtatlty. 


aad  the  Toaag  lien's  and  Toong 
I'u  ■aferew  Assnrlsttans  are  again  psr- 

tldpating  wholeheartedly  in  the  prc«ram  of 
the  reactivated  urmed  service  centers,  as- 
oew  respontabtUtles.  taking  on  new 
In  behalf  of  the  national  secu- 
rity pngraa. 

Tha  Winitf  wiiraiil  Stoaat  T  Is  an r1 

iiBsUtutlon.  UhdDohtadly.  tha  oatatand- 
Bcnt  in  the  character  of  tha  T  Is  the 
rhotesnmsnass  ot  its  alma  and  iu  pro- 
It  ts  part  of  a  movamant  which  has 
baen  charactertaed  by  President 
"a  people's  movement — a  aaersd 
oC  tha  nnart  ait>trattona  of  men.** 

of  our  country  has  calleo 
St  "a  magnificent  symbol  oi 
to  the  realms  of  recreation 
culture,  and  asorale  to  the  half  milUon  young 
people  and  adults  who  and  the  Jewlah  oosn- 
muuity  ccntar  an  attractive  and  helpful  tn- 

tha  aan  and  aroaan  waariug  ths  uniform  or 
the  United  States  and  to  Um  hoapitaUasd 
veterans.'* 

Perhaps  tha  ascet  dramatic  measurt  of  the 
Nioety-secotMl  Street  T  s  accomptishmsnts  Is 
ths  fact  that  la  a  city  nsishfaisq  thio««hout 

the  world  for  tha  arhlavi 

nities  of  Its  cuiturat  ■afaiiMtoss.  tha  Y 

out  as  one  of  the  fcaamost  cultural        

in  that  great  city,    ft  Is.  thercfora.  with  coo- 
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them    was   the 
who,  in  the  cours 
served  in  the 
the  United  Stat^i 
that  it  would  be 
gantee   a   Young 
for  the  cultural 
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The  first 
nay  3  of  that 
first  permanent 
half  a  year  later 
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education  and 
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executive  director,  Ninety- 
Street  YMHA) 


set  down  on  March  32. 

was  brought  Into  being  by 

prominent  In  the  profes- 

llfe  of  New  York.    Among 

honorable   Osc^ft-   S.    Straus. 

of  his  public  service  career 

of  four  Presidents  of 

It  was  Mr.  Straus'  view 

ft  useful  undertaking  to  or- 

Men's   Hebrew   Association 

Intellectual  advancement 

en. 

of  the   Y.  elected  on 

was  Lewis  May.  and  the 

[juarters  of  the  Y.  opened 

were  at  112  West  Twenty- 

the  Y's  first  program  of 

was  Inaugurated. 

years,  the  association  wa.s 

quarters  and  in  Ain-il  1876 

taken  on  a  building  at  110 

Street,  which  contained  a 

aHe3re,    reading    room. 

and    other    facilities 

retained   for   10  years. 

the  institution  grew  and 

the   trend   of   population 

aastcm  part  of  the  city 

adilM>bIe  to  move. 
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and 
in* 
presllent 
yeir 


Here 

re<  reation 


vere 
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con  ducted 


lectvres 
celet  rated 


building  was  rented  at  731 
near  Pifty-eighth  Street 
of  the  aseociation   were 
j^sars.     For  most  of  the  pe- 
tlme,  the  program  in  ad- 
recreaticnal  and  club 
Jewish   interests,   givmg 
to  the  Institution,    rinni 
competitive  Hebraw 
tha  city  of  New  York,  of- 
and  courses  in  Jewish 
Jewish  holidays,  par- 
iLud   Bsnnkah,  on  such   a 
attractad  conalderabie  no- 
re  held  In  large  places 
n  Opera  House,  Chicker- 

Garden. 
wish  activities  were  con- 
with  the  Hebrew  Free 
which  was  the  recognised 
I  ducatlon  at  that  time. 

ho  were   thrown  con- 
uid  who,  through  the  ex- 
rare  thus  able  to  take  up 
bfu^lens  which  were  thrust 
community    were:     I.    S. 
Uays.  Samuel  Green baum. 


(t  wei 


Morris  S.  Wise,  Sol  B.  Solomon,  M.  Warley 
Platzek,  Uriah  Hermann.  Samuel  B.  Ham- 
burger, Mark  Ash.  Henry  W  Unger.  DavW 
Leventrltt,  Meyer  S.  Isaacs.  Henry  Leipxlger, 
and  Marcus  M.  Marks.  These  men  were  des- 
tined later  to  occupy  high  places  in  Judicial, 
professional,  and  business  life. 

THX  T  ITMOEXTAKXS 

The  problem  of  the  Jewish  community 
arising  from  the  influx  of  Russian  refugees 
In  the  early  eighties  became  intense  because 
of  the  lack  of  existing  societies  capable  of 
coping  with  the  situation.  The  downtown 
sections  became  crowded  with  large  numbers 
of  these  immigrants.  The  community  was 
confronted  with  the  task  of  providing  for  the 
welfare  of  these  people,  a  task  which  in- 
creased with  every  ship  that  arrived.  There 
was  no  organized  society  either  uptown  or 
downtown  which  was  prepared  to  handle  the 
situation  and  the  'YMHA  thereupon  under- 
took some  of  this  work. 

In  1882  the  association  established  a  down- 
town branch,  the  first  Jevrish  neighl)orhood 
center  for  immigrant  groups.  The  rooms 
were  located  at  244  East  Broadway,  but  with- 
in a  year  moved  to  20fl  East  Broadway,  where 
a  new  building  had  been  erected  for  the 
Hebrew  Free  School  Association.  The  activ- 
ities conducted  in  the  downtown  branch  in- 
cluded Americanization  classes,  English  for 
foreigners,  an  employment  bureau,  a  library, 
rooms  for  lectures,  fonims.  entertainments, 
etc.  Here  Emma  Lazarus,  the  famous  poetess 
whose  Immortal  words  are  Inscribed  on  the 
base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  taught  classes. 
The  work  conducted  for  the  Immigrants  in- 
spired the  late  Jacob  H.  Schiff  to  refer  In 
1884  to  the  noble  missionary  work  among 
the  Russians  conducted  by  the  YMHA. 

The  active  interest  of  the  '7MHA  in  Jewish 
education  and  its  cooperation  with  the  He- 
brew Free  School  Association  brought  about 
m  1886  a  merger  of  their  two  libraries  into 
the  Aguilar  Free  Public  Library.  This  li- 
brary is  today  a  branch  of  the  New  York  City 
Public  Library  system. 

In  1889  the  "YMHA,  the  Hebrew  Free  School 
Association,  and  the  Aguilar  Free  Public  Li- 
brary combined  to  establish  the  Educational 
Alliance  on  the  lower  East  Side.  Two  years 
later  a  new  organization  was  formed,  making 
the  Educational  Alliance  an  independent  in- 
stitution. 

MXIfKKN  IMPBCSSES  SCHITV 

For  the  next  2  years  the  Y  experienced 
financial  difficulties  and  its  services  dimin- 
ished. Smaller  quarters  were  taken  at  111 
East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  in  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  Aguilar  Free  Public  Library.  Up 
to  this  time  the  organization  had  been  led 
by  the  following  presidents: 

1874-76,  Lewis  May. 
1876-79,  Isaac  S.  Isaacs. 
1879-80.  Daniel  P.  Hays. 
18E0-81.  Adolph  L.  Sanger. 
1881-83,  Samuel  Greenbaum 
1E83-87.  M.  Warley  Platzek. 
1887-90,  M.  A.  Kursheedt. 
l£90-93.  Joseph  BlumenthaL 
1893-94.  Edward  C.  Stone. 
1894-95.  Julius  Levy. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  aaso- 
ciation  began  when  Percival  S.  Menken  be- 
cam«  president  of  the  association  in  1896. 
He  devoted  himself  to  reviving  the  Influence 
of  the  association  by  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  the  desirability  of  continu- 
ing the  splendid  program  which  had  been 
developed  by  the  YMHA  during  the  past  30 
years. 

Among  those  to  whom  his  appeal  made  a 
great  Impression  was  the  late  Jacob  H. 
Schifl,  who  agreed  to  help  the  organlzaUon 
to  start  anew.  In  1806  he  presented  the 
YMHA  with  its  first  permanent  home  at  861 
L«xingtou   Avenue,   near  Sixty-OXth   Street. 
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This  small  brownstone  building  was  equipped 
with  a  gjrmnasium,  a  library,  club,  and  class- 
rooms. The  response  on  the  part  of  the 
young  people  who  came  to  this  building  was 
so  great  that  it  was  soon  overcrowded.  The 
satisfaction  which  came  to  the  directors  of 
the  association  and  to  Mr.  Schiff  was  such 
that  the  latter  agreed  to  erect  a  building 
commensurate  with  the  services  the  associa- 
tion was  rendering  the  Jewish  community 
The  site  selected  was  at  Lexington  Avenue 
and  Ninety-second  Street,  at  which  corner 
the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  has 
been  situated  for  almost  50  years. 

A  NEW  ERA  OPENS 

The  opening  of  the  new  building  presented 
an  opportunity  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  th»» 
association's  usefulness  and  a  new  era  began 
in  the  history  of  Jewish  community  service. 
As  the  new  building  was  equipped  with  every 
type  of  community-center  facility  and  with 
accommodations  for  thousands  of  young 
people,  it  was  possible  to  conduct  a  full  pro- 
gram of  religious,  recreational,  and  educa- 
tional activity. 

Percival  S.  Menken,  who  labored  ardently 
to  make  the  Y  a  great  institution,  died 
after  a  short  illness.  In  1908.  The  position 
and  prestige  of  the  association  were  such  that 
a  strong  and  distinguished  personality,  it  was 
felt,  was  needed  to  succeed  him. 

The  Y  was  fortunate  In  obtaining  the 
consent  of  Felix  M.  Warburg  to  assume  the 
presidency  of  the  association.  Mr.  Waiburg 
had  heen  actively  identified  with  the  Educa- 
tional Alliance  and  other  organizations  and 
had  taken  a  lively  interest  In  the  Y  for 
some  time.  He  followed  his  predecessor's 
energetic  devotion  to  its  work  and  sought  to 
develop  its  usefulness  to  an  even  greater 
degree.  He  felt  that  the  Y  should  spread 
its  influence  to  other  communities  in  and  out 
of  New  York,  and  assistance  was  given  to 
those  which  indicated  the  need  of  coopera- 
tion. Specifically,  he  recommended  to  the 
board  that  a  "YMHA  be  established  In  the 
Bronx,  where  so  many  young  Jews  lived.  The 
interest  he  created  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion in  1909  of  the  present  Bronx  association. 

In  1911  Mr.  Wso-burg  purchased  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Y  two  small  houses  which  ad- 
Joined  the  building  on  the  Ninety-second 
Street  side.  These  were  renovated  and  added 
to  the  main  building,  thus  making  possible 
the  first  swimming  pool.  It  also  provided  the 
first  residence  quarters  in  a  Y  building.  The 
accommodations,  however,  were  limited  to  10 
boys.  Other  areas,  including  a  billiard  room, 
dining  room,  and  lounges  were  provided. 

NATIONAL  OBGAXIZATION  FORMED 

In  1912  Mr.  Warburg  conferred  with  lead- 
ers of  the  other  'YMHA's  and  centers  to  stim- 
ulate the  formation  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion. On  Octoljer  13  a  conference  was  held 
in  the  Ninety-second  Street  building  at 
which  26  organizations  were  represented. 
The  idea  of  a  national  organization  was  ap- 
proved, and  a  committee  of  10  was  appointed 
to  outline  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  national 
body.  The  plan  was  consummated  on  No- 
vember 3.  1913,  when,  in  the  same  audi- 
torium in  which  the  first  meeting  took  place, 
96  representatives  from  70  institutions  the 
country  over  formally  approved  it  and  adopt- 
ed the  name  of  National  Council  of  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  and  Kindred  Associations. 

In  1912.  also,  the  local  organizations,  at  the 
initiation  of  the  Ninety-second  Street  Y, 
formed  a  YMHA  Athletic  League  to  encour- 
age inter-Y  competition.  On  July  28  of  that 
year  the  first  athletic  field  day  was  held  at 
Pelham  Bay  Park,  and  10  organizations  par- 
ticipated. The  athletic  league  continued  to 
conduct  competitive  sports  for  2  years  under 
that  name  untU  March  3.  1914,  when  the 
Metropolitan  League  of  the  Council  of  Young 
Men's  debrew  and  Kindred  Associations  waa 
formed.  The  first  executive  director  was  Falk 
Younker,  who  had  been  general  secretary  of 


the  Ninety-second  Street  Y  from  18S5  to  1911. 
The  Metropolitan  League  encompassed  all 
the  phases  of  activity  which  constituted  the 
program  of  the  YMHA  movement. 

Both  the  national  and  metropolitan  or- 
ganizations carried  on  their  services  until 
the  close  of  World  War  I,  when  they  were 
merged  with  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
which  had  been  organized  during  the  war  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Jewish  txjys  in  the  armed 
forces.  Since  that  time  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  and  the  metropolitan  section 
of  the  JWB  have  served  the  YMHA's  and 
Jewish  centers  throughout  the  city  and 
country. 

Mr.  Warburg  continued  to  seek  new  enter- 
prises for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. In  1916  he  proposed  the  formation  of 
a  Federation  of  Charities  which  would  be- 
come the  fiscal  agency  for  the  Jewish  philan- 
thropic organizations  in  New  York.  It  would 
be  the  central  fountainhead  to  which  all 
contributions  for  Jewish  iiLstitutlons  would 
be  sent  and  by  which  all  distribution  would 
l>e  made 

Alter  many  months  of  meetings  and  con- 
ferences 21  atgencies  in  New  York  City  ap- 
proved the  proposal,  and,  on  January  1,  1917, 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  came  into 
being.  In  anticipation  of  his  election  as  the 
first  president  of  the  federation,  he  had  re- 
signed from  the  Ninety-second  Street  board 
some  months  before.  Dr.  I.  E.  Goldwasser, 
who  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  execu- 
tive director  of  the  federation. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive periods  in  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Good  fortune  continued  to  follow  the 
YMHA.  Following  Felix  M.  Warburg's  resig- 
nation as  president,  the  association  elected 
Justice  Irving  Lehman  to  that  post.  Under 
his  guidance,  the  association  expanded  and 
widened^  the  sphere  of  its  Influence.  Judge 
Lehman  continued  the  program  and  policy 
which  had  proven  so  successful  under  the 
leadership  of  his   predecessors. 

In  1921,  an  opportunity  was  presented  to 
extend  the  services  oi  the  association  to  the 
yotmg  people  of  the  lower  West  Side.  The 
Boys  Club  had  been  operating  a  building 
at  Thirty-fifth  Street  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Avenues  and  was  seeking  quarters 
elsewhere.  Judge  Lehman  obtained  the 
support  of  Felix  M.  Warburg,  Joseph  L.  But- 
tenwieser,  and  other  Jewish  leaders,  and  the 
building  was  purchased.  After  the  neces- 
sary alterations,  a  branch  of  the  Ninety-sec- 
ond Street  "YMHA  was  established.  Its  first 
president  was  Harry  L.  Glucksman.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Y  board  and  executive  director 
of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

For  2  years,  a  full  program  of  activity  was 
conducted  for  the  large  number  of  Jewish 
boys  and  girls  in  the  neighborhood.  How- 
ever, the  garment  center  was  spreading  out, 
gradually  encompassing  one  structure  after 
the  other  until  it  seemed  there  would  re- 
main only  ofllce  and  factory  buildings.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  Y  would  soon  have  no 
clientele  from  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
In  1923,  the  building  was  sold  to  Imslness 
Interests  and  the  membership  was  invited  to 
continue  their  activities  at  Ninety-second 
Street. 

THE    GOLDEN    ANNIVEBSAHT 

In  1924.  the  association  celebrated  Its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  A  aeries  of  events  took 
place,  culminating  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  on  March  23.  attended  by  1.500 
members  and  their  friends. 

That  year  Judge  Lehman  was  elected  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  required  him  to  serve  in  Albany  most 
of  the  time.  His  resignation  as  president  of 
the  Y  was  accepted  with  great  regret.  Hap- 
pily, he  consented  to  remain  on  the  board 
of  directors,  serving  until  his  death  in  1945. 


The  program  and  prestige  of  the  Y  were 
greatly  enhanced  during  Judge  Lehman's 
administration  and  he  inspired  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  many  prominent  citi- 
zens, among  them  Sol  M.  Stroock,  noted 
attorney  and  president  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Mr.  Stroock  in  1924  succeeded  Judge  Leh- 
man as  president  of  the  YMHA  and  served 
only  2  years,  when  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  invited  him  to  become  Its 
president.  Thus  the  Y  gave  its  second  presi- 
dent to  the  federation. 

In  1926.  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tha 
metropolitan  section  of  the  Jewish  welfare 
board,  the  executive  director  of  the  YMHA 
presented  a  plan  for  centralizing  the  employ- 
ment and  guidance  services  of  the  agencies  in 
federation,  which  were  conducting  separate 
bureaus.  The  board  of  directors  supported 
the  proposal,  even  though  it  meant  the  aban- 
donment of  a  service  it  had  maintained  for 
30  years,  and  presented  it  to  federation  for 
consideration.  While  no  action  was  taken 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  plan  was  offered 
repeatedly  until.  In  1934,  the  federation  ap- 
proved the  project  and  the  Federation  Em- 
ployment Service  came  Into  being.  The  T 
executive  director  aided  the  formation  of  the 
new  organization  and,  together  with  several 
board  members  of  the  Ninety-second  Street 
association,  has  served  on  the  FES  board  of 
directors  since  that  time.  This  was  the  latest 
of  a  long  list  of  extension  activities  initiated 
by  the  Ninety-second  Street  Y  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community. 

FSOSKAT7XR  BECOMES  PRESmXNT 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stroock,  tha 
association  fortunately  obtained  another  dis- 
tinguished president.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer, 
then  a  Justice  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  was  elected  in  1926.  His  dynamic  per- 
sonality and  keen  understanding  of  com- 
munal needs  manifested  themselves  Immedl. 
ately  after  assuming  his  ofllce.  He  recog- 
nized the  Inadequacy  of  the  Y  building  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  many  boys, 
who  were  seeking  not  only  recreational  and 
cultural  facilities,  but  housing. 

Within  1  year  after  Judge  Proskauer  be- 
came president,  he  had  Inaugurated  a  cam- 
paign for  a  new  building  to  replace  the  struc- 
ture which  had  been  donated  by  Jacob  H. 
Schiff  more  than  27  years  before.  The  drive 
for  funds  began  In  May  1927  for  tl,500.000. 
The  fca-ce  and  energy  of  Judge  Proskauer  In- 
spired the  hoard  of  directors  and  their  friends 
to  convince  the  community  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  Within  a  few  weeks,  $2,100,000 
was  raised,  half  of  which  Judge  Proskauer 
obtained  by  his  own  efforts.  The  old  build- 
ing waa  demolished  in  1928  at  which  time  the 
membership  of  the  association  was  retained 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Young  Women's 
Hebrew  Association,  which  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  use  of  its  building  on  One  Hun- 
dred and  Tenth  Street.  Here,  for  2  years,  tha 
YMHA  and  the  YWHA  shared  the  facllitlea 
together.  The  good  fellowship  which  was  de- 
veloped between  the  members  of  both  organ- 
izations was  resp<5hslble  in  large  measure  for 
the  ultimate  merger  of  Interests  which  took 
place  m{iny  years  later. 

The  new  building  was  opened  in  1930  aa 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  Jewish  center 
in  the  country.  Before  the  doors  were 
opened,  applications  were  received  from 
thousands  of  young  men,  seeking  to  enjoy 
the  extensive  program  which  the  wonderful 
facilities  made  possible.  In  addition  to  the 
opportunities  for  Jewish,  educational,  cul- 
tural, recreational,  and  athletic  activities,  tha 
building  provided,  for  the  first  time  in  any 
Jewish  center,  dormitory  facilities  for  goung 
men.  Two  'aundred  rooms  accommodating 
278  persons  were  made  available. 


SHIKNTAG    SUCCEEDS    PSOSKAUIB 

The  present  building  is  a  monument  to 
the  services  of  Judge  Proskauer  in  behalf  of 
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the  jounc  paopli  of  New  Tork.  Bis  devotion 
to  tb*  T  aad  Mb  timam  Boatlw^nl  during  the 

•  y*i%  of  him  pnatdaBcy  md  It  carried  over 
to  th»  pnaent  Uo»e — 18  vcan  later.    It 
vttto  tb*  grMtCBt  rcfret  tHat.  In  IMl. 

new  bulldtng  «•■  opened,  he 
ike  two  of  hla  predeonaors.  to  be- 
preslbeDt  at  fodcrmuoo. 
AaUee  Bernard  L.  Sblantac.  vtio  had  been 

•  ■ambti  of  the  board  ot  dtrecton  for  a 
number  cf  years,  succeeded  Judi^  Proekauer 
•a  prcaidest.  He  waa  drvcted  to  the  vcrk  cf 
the     ■■nrltrtnii      parttenlarly     the     Jewish 

ipaeta  at  the  profram.  Bowever. 
of  jDdlelal  diitica  uuipillnl  him 
to  realgB  In  m2.  about  18  montha  after 
taJtlnff  ame». 

Prank  L.  Well  assumed  the  cfBce  In   1933 
and  retained  tt  for  8  years.    Mr    W«il  bad 
to  the  board  ot  directors  tn  1936  with  a 
of    voluntary    terrice    which    dated 
to   19  IS. 

Mr  Well  devoted  himself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  creative  program,  the  Impact  of 
which  la  still  felt  on  the  cultural  life  of  our 
city.  It  was  during  hla  administration  that 
the  arti.  music,  draauitlea.  dance,  classes, 
foroms.  and  clubs  adranccd  beycnd  the  ex- 
psctattons  of  the  moot  desirable  center  pro- 
gram, and  to  this  day  the  association  stands 
high  among  the  Important  Institutions  of 
learning  In  the  commvmlty. 

In  1938  Mr.  Weil  saw  an  opportunity  to 
help  the  Toung  Women's  Hebrew  Association 
tun  more  adequate  quarter*  than  It  oc- 
rapleil  on  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  at 
Fifth  Avenue  ThU  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  available  for  purchase  the 
land  adjoining  the  building  to  Ninety-first 
•nd  east  for  120  feet.  After  consulta- 
1  Wtth  tht  TWHA.  the  land  waa  purchased 
new  building  for  the  girls  waa  en- 
etssgvri.  Unfortunately,  the  war  neces- 
sitated a  complete  change  m  the  plans. 

Mr  Weil  resigned  his  offlce  In  1940  to  be- 
come president  of  the  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board,  succeeding  Judge  Lehman,  who 
had  held  the  posiuon  for  many  years.  As 
on*  d  the  fOBBdtnc  sfendcs  of  the  JWB  the 
tHaatf-meema  Street  TMHA  was.  and  still  is, 
a  close  and  active  aflUiate  of  the  national 
orgwitBatlon.  and  Its  selection  for  the  second 
time  ot  a  Ninety-second  Street  Y  president 
to  head  the  JWB  waa  rec«lTed  with  gratifica- 
tion. Despite  the  hl«h  oAce  which  Mr.  WeU 
and  tha  many  duties  which  devolve 
him.  hi*  first  lore — the  Ninety-second 
SUcet  TMHA.  of  which  he  la  an  honorary 
dlrectar.  still  retains  his  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

Totrwc  wAsatTac  takxs  post 

In  1940.  Frederick  M.  Warbtirg  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  the  T.  32  vears  after  his 
the  late  Felix  M.  Warburg,  was 
to  the  same  ofllce  Frederick  waa 
In  the  services  rendered  by  youth 
itlons  because  of  his  father's  associa- 
tion with  the  TMHA  and  his  mother's  at- 
It  to  the  TWHA,  Which  shw  served 
I  prealdeut.  He  c|me  to  the  Ninety- 
Street  T  with  a  strong  feeling  ot 
loyalty  and  interest  which,  unfortunately. 
he  was  unable  to  satisfy  fully.  In  1942.  he 
Jotaad  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Wanghout  the  period  of  his  war  service,  he 
foHowed  the  work  of  the  aaaodatlon. 

Prom  1942  to  1945.  while  Mr.  Warburg  was 
tn  the  Army,  the  affairs  of  the  TMHA  were 
In  the  haads  at  the  vice  president  and  act- 
tag  prasMmt,  Lotus  M  Loeb.  To  him  came 
Um  laapOMihUlty  of  directing  the  war  pro- 
or  the  aasodatlon.  This  he  did  with 
etcnttousnsss  and  he  Inspired  the 
staff,  and  aambenhlp  to  devote 
tossrrtnf  the  needs  of  the  com- 
t»  «av«liiii  as  wcU  as  the  T  boys  aad 
part  or  eeery  branch  of  the 
«r  the  United  States.    Two 
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ture.  The  dedication  of  the  remodeled  and 
enlarged  quarters  took  place  on  December 
18.  1905.  In  addition  to  the  regular  activities 
conducted  up  to  this  time  It  was  now  pos- 
sible to  accept  girls  for  residence,  and  18 
girls  were  now  able  to  live  In  the  building. 

mmto  poa  as  tiaks 

For  8  years  the  Toung  Women's  Hebrew 
Assoeiatlon  flourished  and  developed  tn  this 
building.  Its  usefulness  had  long  since  been 
established  and  Its  need  for  expansion  had 
been  proven.  A  campaign  for  funds  was  con- 
ducted In  1911  and.  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Toung  Men's  Hebrew  Association  some  years 
before.  Jacob  H.  Schlff  ~<ade  a  substantial 
gift  to  the  Institution.  This  support  in- 
spired many  others  to  contribute  and  led  to 
the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing at  31  West  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Street,  facing  Central  Park.  The  new  edi- 
fice was  dedicated  on  November  22,  1914-.  and 
contained  a  synagogue,  eymnastum,  swim- 
ming pool,  class  and  club  rooms,  dining  room, 
and  residence  quarters  for  1'72  girls. 

During  all  this  time.  Mrs.  Israel  Dnter- 
berg  assumed  responsibility  for  the  associa- 
tion as  Its  president.  She  continued  to  serve 
for  28  years  (1902-1928),  although,  because 
of  Illness,  she  transferred  her  duties  during 
the  last  4  years  to  the  vice  president.  Mrs. 
Felix  M.  Warburg.  In  1929  Mrs.  Warburg 
assumed  the  presidency  and  retained  the 
cfflce  for   12  years. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Uia.  Warburg  as 
president.  Mks.  Jerome  J.  Hanauer,  who  had 
been  vice  president  for  many  years,  became 
acting  president  until  the  following  year, 
when  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Bemhard  became  pires- 
Ident.  Shortly  after  her  election,  on  July  1, 
1942,  the  building  was  leased  to  the  United 
States  Army,  as  related  above. 

A    DISTTKCmSHKO    SKBVICX 

From  1902  to  1942,  the  Toung  Women's 
Hebrew  Association  served  the  spiritual,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  anc  housing  needs  of 
Jewish  girls  In  New  York  City,  and  the  with- 
drawal from  the  building  on  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Street  marked  the  end  of  an  era 
of  dlstlneulshed  communal  service. 

The  TWHA  retained  Its  Identity  within  the 
TMHA  building  from  1942  to  1945.  As  most 
of  the  activities  for  girls  were  merged  with 
those  of  the  boys.  It  gave  the  women's  board 
of  directors  an  opportunity  to  consider  new 
services  In  other  parts  of  the  city.  There 
were  many  areas  of  large  Jewish  population 
which  were  unserved  through  lack  of  com- 
munity centers  or  neighborhood  houses. 
Booms  were  obtained  in  synagogue  buildings, 
public  schools,  and  other  places  which  were 
converted  for  recreational  purposes  and 
staffed  by  professional  social  workers.  The 
value  of  these  services  was  promptly  recog- 
nized and  community  support  was  obtained. 
In  1946.  when  the  residence  and  recre- 
ational activities  of  the  YMHA  and  the  Y"WHA 
were  merged  into  the  YM  and  TWHA.  a  new 
organization  was  formed  by  the  former  TWHA 
board  of  directors  under  the  name  of  the 
Jewish  Association  of  Neighborhood  Centers — 
an  active,  growing,  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  communal  services  of  our  city. 

And  so  75  years  have  passed  since  a  handful 
of  men  with  broad  vision  and  devotion  to 
Jewish  and  American  Ideals  took  the  first 
step  in  a  new  field  of  social  service.  They 
created  an  Instrument  for  helping  ordinary 
people  do  things  for  themselves — to  use  their 
leisure  time  to  satisfy  their  spiritual,  cul- 
tural, and  social  needs:  to  grow  and  develop 
in  all  directions  they  showed  promise  in;  to 
give  thought  and  expression  to  their  own 
problems  and  to  those  of  their  fellowmen: 
and  to  become  leaders  in  the  community  for 
the  fulfillment  of  Jewish  life  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  society  as  a  whole. 
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Globalist*  Ran  United  States,  Sajt 
Senator  Malone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER_ 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Globalists  Run  United  States, 
Says  Senator  Malone."  written  by  Walter 
Trohan,  and  published  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  April  25,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Globalists  RtJN  TJnTTTD  Stai'es,  Sats  Senator 

Malone — Blood  and  Monet  Ties  Bared 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  AprU  24. — Over  cocktails  at 
a  recent  Washington  dinner  party.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  was  asked 
by  a  German  Rhodes  scholar  who  really  runs 
the  United  States. 

Sipping  on  his  second  old  fashioned,  the 
Vienna-born  Jurist,  who  has  been  acknowl- 
edged as  the  outstanding  power  behind  the 
New  Deal  throne  for  18  years,  smiled  know- 
ingly and  answered  sententlously : 

"The  real  rollers  of  a  nation  are  undis- 
coverable." 

A  senator's  view 

Senator  Malone,  (Republican.  Nevada) 
disagrees  with  the  former  Harvard  law  pro- 
fessor, who  has  probably  a  thousand  proteges 
In  legal  posts  In  the  Government.  Malone 
holds  that  the  rulers  of  the  country  are  an 
active  group  of  internationalists,  rooted  In 
Wall  Street  with  common  financial  and  blood 
ties  In  the  counting  houses  of  London. 

The  Nevada  Senator  believes  the  Interna- 
tionalists entered  Into  a  war  alliance  with  the 
New  Deal  under  which  labor  and  agriculttire 
were  promised  control  of  domestic  policy  In 
return  for  voting  support  and  cooperation 
with  the  New  Deal's  foreign  policy. 

Malone  has  repeatedly  warned  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  the  New  Dealers  and  the 
internationalists  are  selling  out  labor  while 
pretending  to  be  the  friend  of  the  working- 
man  through  the  International  trade  or- 
ganization and  the  international  labor  or- 
ganization. These  organizations.  In  promot- 
ing a  world-wide  New  Deal,  would  flood  the 
United  States  with  cheap  goods  and  cheap 
labor. 

BRmSH    LABOR    COtJHTED 

The  Senator  noted  that  the  financial  In- 
terests of  Britain  are  similarly  courting  labor 
in  Britain  to  the  extent  of  promoting  social- 
Ism  In  that  country  In  return  for  support 
of  an  imperial  foreign  policy  in  tUliance  with 
American  internationalists. 

New  Dealers  began  by  despising  Wall  Street, 
Malone  recalled.  In  the  second  term  of 
FranUln  D.  Roosevelt,  it  got  a  foot  in  the 
door  of  the  White  House  and  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  war  became  the  most  powerful 
force  In  the  Government,  both  in  positions 
occupied  and  Influence  exerted. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  regarded 
as  the  fountalnbead  of  American  policy. 
Since  his  death  the  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  international  med- 
dling has  brought  a  shift  in  opinion. 

CAHf  snrcx  lamont  death 

Others  believed  that  the  late  Thomas 
Lamont,  head  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  was  the 
most  potent  behind-the-scenes  operator  of 
policy.     Since  his  death  there  has  been  aa 


increase  rathe-  than  a  weakening  of  global 
meddling. 

The  New  Tork  financial  Interests  and  vari- 
ous elements  profiting  in  foreign  trade.  In- 
cluding many  persons  who  held  high  Gov- 
ernment posts,  are  now  considered  as  having 
shaped  American  policy  for  the  last  dozen 
years. 

Malowe  noted  that  these  Interests  have 
fused  groups  of  widely  divergent  interests, 
society  figures.  New  Dealers,  labor  leaders, 
and  various  organizations  to  pump  for  in- 
ternational programs.  During  the  war  Wall 
Street  had  an  alliance  with  the  Communists 
of  Union  Square  on  foreign  policy. 

FIVE   MAJOR   CRorrps 

Behind  the  policy  are  five  potent  propa- 
ganda groups  which  have  a  criss  cross  of 
directorates  In  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  industries,  all  with  heavy  interests  and 
even  blood  ties  abroad.  Also  in  this  inter- 
locking mesh  are  Wall  Street  law  firms,  the 
internationalist  wing  of  the  press,  and  inter- 
nationally minded  college  presidents. 

The  five  organizations  are  the  English 
Speaking  Union,  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion, the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Car- 
negie nndowment  for  International  Peace, 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Council.  Some 
100  directors  of  these  organizations  hold  3S 
major  bank  directorships,  33  in  major  in- 
dustries, and  hundreds  In  lesser  corporations. 

More  than  50  held  posts  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  one  time  or  another.  These  in- 
cluded Alger  Hiss,  president  of  the  911.000.- 
000  Carnegie  Foundation,  now  facing  trial  for 
perjury  in  conectlon  with  an  Investigation  of 
Communist  conectlons.  Hiss  was  a  leader 
of  the  pro-Soviet  block  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

PLtTG  roa  alliano 

A  round  dozen  of  the  directors  had  a  hand 
In  forming  United  Nations  policy  in  the  San 
Francisco  founding  conference.  Others  were 
heavy  p-omoters  of  the  multibillion  dollar 
Marshall  plan  and  are  now  plugging  for  the 
multlbUllon  dollar  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

Many  of  these  are  now  reaping  profits  from 
the  American  spendings.  Winthrop  W.  Aid- 
rich,  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
la  head  of  the  Chase  National  Bank.  Two 
other  officials  of  the  bank  lap  over  into  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  English  Speak- 
ing Union. 

Figures  of  the  economic  cooperation  ad- 
ministration for  last  November  disclosed  that 
the  New  Tork  bank  had  issued  letters  of 
credit  for  Marshall  plan  business  totaling 
$108,000,000.  22  millions  in  5  weeks.  Aldrlch 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  council  for 
Marshall  plan  recovery. 

PRorrrs  fob  others 

Other  banks  whose  directors  were  tied  In 
to  the  do-good  organizations  profited  sim- 
ilarly from  plan  spending.  Corporation  di- 
rectors represented  in  the  internationalist 
organizations  also  made  large  profits. 

Many  Capital  observers  are  convinced  that 
the  nomination  of  Wendell  Willkie  and  the 
two  nominations  of  Governor  Dewey  were 
projected  from  internationalist  imperialist 
circles.  Dewey  was  a  nationalist  in  1940  and 
lost  the  nomination  bid.  When  he  shifted 
to  the  internationalist  front  he  received  two 
chances  at  the  Presidency.  Some  observers 
believe  the  Intemationallsta  are  grooming 
him  for  a  third  nomination  to  perpetuate 
GOP  "me  toolsm." 

cite   DULLES    PBOPOSAL 

As  evidence  of  the  Influence  of  Interna- 
tionalist imperialists  behind  Dewey,  ob- 
servers cite  the  recent  proposal  before  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  of  United  States 
Representative  John  Foster  Dulles.  He  pro- 
posed UN  trusteeships  over  Cyrenaica  for 
Britain  and  hinted  British,  trusteestilps  for 
Tripoiltanla  and  Pezan. 

Dulles  was  Dewey's  foreign  affairs  adviser 
and  was  expected  to  ba  State  Secretary  If 


Dewey  had  won  the  election.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Carney  Founda- 
tion and  as  such  is  credited  with  having 
made  Hiss  Its  president. 

Dulles,  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  Is  a  director 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  His  brotbtfr, 
Allen.  Is  president  of  the  Council  on  Forel^ 
Relations.  Eustace  Seligman,  a  copartner 
in  Dulles'  firm  of  Sullivan  b  Cromwell,  is  a 
director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

PLtTNCKD  TO  DEATH 

Laurence  Duggan,  another  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  and  an  associate 
of  Hiss  In  the  State  i:>epartment,  mysteriously 
plunged  to  his  death  from  his  16-story  <Aca 
In  New  Tork  last  December.  His  name  waa 
linked  to  the  Hiss  investigation. 

Many  high  Government  officials  and  for- 
mer Government  officials  are  linked  In  the 
do-gooder  organizations.  Former  State  Sec- 
retary Edward  R.  Stettinlus.  a  son  of  a  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  p>artner,  is  a  director  of  the 
English  Speaking  Union. 

Since  leaving  the  State  Department.  Stet- 
tinlus has  interested  himself  in  exploitation 
deals.  In  one  of  these  he  is  associated  with 
a  New  Tork  banking  syndicate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Venezuela  and  In  another  he 
and  a  group  of  associates  have  staked  out 
Liberia  almost  as  a  private  development  cor- 
poration. The  group  has  formed  a  chain  of 
companies  to  profit  out  of  timber,  transpor- 
tation, gold,  diamonds,  and  other  resources 
in  the  African  nation. 

IN   ZPISCOPALUN    church 

stettinlus  is  an  Episcopalian  like  four  of 
the  last  five  State  Secretaries.  The  fifth. 
Cordell  Hull,  has  not  disclosed  his  church 
affiliation.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  strong 
sentimental  ties  with  the  parent  Church  of 
England. 

Acheson,  the  present  State  Secretary,  Is 
the  son  of  an  Episcopal  bishop,  bom  and 
ordained  in  England,  and  a  Canadian  mother. 
Out  of  State  Department  service  -he  sas  a 
member  of  a  law  firm  with  Wall  Street 
clients. 

Other  Episcopal  Secretaries  of  State  are 
James  P.  Byrnes,  who  was  born  and  reared 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  joined  the  Episcopal 
Church  In  young  manhood,  and  George  C. 
Marshall,  wartime  Chief  of  Staff.  Marshall 
is  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
which  has  sentimental  associations  with 
Britain  because  of  English  support  of  the 
slave-holding  southerners  in  the  Civil  War. 

DIED  A  CANADIAN 

Lewis  Douglas,  Ambassador  to  Britain,  Is  a 
director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 
the  Rockefeller  Foiuidatlon,  and  the  English 
Union.  His  father  was  bom  a 
went  to  the  Southwest  to  make 
his  fortxuae  and  became  an  American  citi- 
zen. The  elder  Douglas  returned  to  Canada, 
renounced  his  American  citizenship  and  died 
a  Canadian.  The  son  was  vice  chancelor  of 
Canada's  McGill  University  and  a  New  Tork 
Life  Insurance  Co.  executive. 

W.  Averell  Harriman.  the  ECA  roving  am- 
bassador, is  profiting  fiom  global  spending. 
His  family  banking  firm  of  Brown  Bros.. 
Harriman  &  Co.  had  patronage  of  more  than 
$21,000,000,  according  to  an  ECA  report  of 
last  November.  This  has  Increased  in  the 
last  6  months. 

William  L.  Clayton,  former  State  Under 
Secretary  for  economic  affairs,  was  one  of  the 
leading  supporters  of  the  $3,750,000,000  Brit- 
ish gift  loan  and  the  Marshall  plan.  ECA 
records  showed  that  his  cotton  brokerage 
firm  reaped  $28,000,000  in  ECA  business  in 
the  month  of  August  alone.  His  family  has 
been  taking  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
In  firm  profits  in  recent  years. 

SPENT  SIX  BILLIONS 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  grandson  of  the  found- 
er Of  the  do-gooder  corporation,  spent  $6.- 
000.000.000  as  wartime  coordinator  of  inter- 
American  affairs,  when  other  Americans  of 
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•  coipiamon  for  doeioptiMnt  of 
8out&  AmarlcaD  n«tk>n«  And  has  launcbed 
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Uuroagh  tka  war  in  a  bombproof  pubUc- 
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many  yaara,  with  one  exception. 
American  ambaaMdora  to  Britain  hare  been 
at  TntJltb  daaeent  and  largely  of  the  KpU- 
fktth.  The  one  exception  waa 
P.  Kennedy.  Soman  Catbollc  of  Irish 
It.  who  sought  misaeceaafully  to  in- 
fluence President  Booserelt  against  entry  Into 
the  war. 
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Britlat'  labor  movement  slml- 
tbe  Jurist  to  the  New  Deal. 
Is  a  frefatient  visitor  to  the  United 
and  ia^  arlably  confers  with  Prank- 
la  r  tgarded  as  the  source  of  many 
Daal  polkies. 
Laskl  has  leci  ured  under  CIO  auspices.  He 
haa  ctmnectlon  i  in  Wall  Street  and  in  Union 
In  Ho  lywood,  where  he  has  been  a 
frequent  vlslto-.  he  Is  iisually  the  guest  of 
Charles  Chaplli  i.  comedian,  who  brightens  his 
irtlng  with  radicalism.  Eng- 
llah  bom,  Chaplin  has  never  taken  American 
citizenship  aitt  ough  he  has  amassed  a  for- 
tune in  this  CO  in  try. 

Many  observ*  ra  believe  Laskl'a  movements 
in  this  rotmtrjr  would  offer  a  clew  as  to 
Its  true  rulers. 


nuMM  rua- 


iv 


John  W.  Davis,  onetima  AmbMsador  to 
fci gland,  and  unsucccsaful  Democratic  can- 
dlda.U  for  President  in  1994.  is  a  director  erf 
the  BngUsh  Speakiiig  Union,  the  Porelgn 
PoUcy  Association,  and  the  Carnegie  Endow- 

Wyron  C.  Taylor,  an  Kpiscopaiian  and  for- 
mer head  of  the  powarf  ui  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  and  parannal  Whlta  House  envoy 
for  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  to  the 
Vatican,  la  a  director  of  the  Bngliah  Speaking 
Union. 

Among  tba  prominent  Wall  Stre«ters  now 
In  or  racHrtlT  In  the  Oovemment  and  high  in 
councils  are  James  V.  Por- 
H.  Draper.  Perdinand  Eber- 
atadt.  John  Nicholas  Brown.  Paul  Pelix  War- 
burg. Bernard  Baruch.  James  Bruce.  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbiit  Whitney,  Lewis  Straus. 
Davla  K.  B.  Bruce,  .fohn  J.  McCloy.  Robert 
Oaiiliiai.  ArchftaM  M.  WlHliia.  Wayne  Chat- 
Bald  Taylor.  Charlea  Sattmmmn,  and  William 
McChesney  Martin. 

HSLPCB    SBT    Vr    MCA 

The  BCA  was  set  up  under  Paul  O  Hoffman, 
with  tha  advice  and  counsel  of  Maurice  T. 
B.  Wall  Street  lawyer,  who  bad  recrgan- 
■oAnaa's  Studebakar  corporation. 
Dartng  tha  prcaldantlal  f»»ipw'gn  Mr. 
that  tha  Bapobllcan  Party 
by  Wan  Street  and  soft  ped- 
aled the  Wall  Streeters  in  his  own  oflklal 
CamUy.  At  the  same  time  he  dlacountcd  tha 
■BUary  Influance  In  his  administration. 

Tba  IntamttniMillta  fnrmed  an  allianca 
with  bnai  Bali  Bi  Mm  war  period.     Many 
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gave  tha  Beds 


OOT    MAJOB 

Other  brass  bau  received  adalBtotnitlTa  or 
diplomatic  posta.  General  MMbBaB  beadad 
these  with  his  appointnwnt  aa  Stata  ^ 
tary.    Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith  waa 

to  Buaala.  Bs  waa  succaadad  by 
O  Kirk,  who  has  served  in  Bel- 
gium. Admiral  WilUam  D.  Leahy  was  Ambas- 
sador to  tba  Prencb  at  Vichy.  Admiral 
William  Standley  waa  BBbaaaador  to  Ruaala 
dwfcttg   the   war. 

MMiy  mUitary  men  held  leaser  oOdal  and 
diploma  tic  poets  Their  presence  brought 
CTltielam  of  the  admmlstratton  as  under  In- 
ftMBOb  tt  mllltartsm  from  various  quarters. 

*»■"»  M*tcJ««  said  tnvestigatkm  of  inter- 
nationalist groups  and  intematkMially  mind- 
ed indlTldiiala  mlgM  uowvar  tBa  real  rulers 
ot  tba ' — 


Btraat  lBtafMti4nai 
aalvaa  with  tba 
would  aeicoma 


AMD  ACHKSOIf 


nfluence  in  Government  was 

var  In  promotion  of  the  pre- 

A  group,  which  met  In 

In  New  York   City,  pro- 

peacktlme  draft.    Later  the  group 

prom  ate  a  universal  draft  of  men 


H40. 
Cub 


UCa4l    PACmC    HEGUgCT 

tie  of  the  Internationalists 
demonstrated  by  the  fact 
war  the  Pacific  theater  waa 
conflict  in  Europe.  Since 
the  internationalists  have 
to  the  Soviets  while  pump- 
England  snd  western  Ku- 


lumorad  In  tha  Capitol  that 
Is  about  to  make  another 
the  Soviets  under  which  the 
be  recognized  in  return  for 
This  has  been 
falac  by  Stata  De- 
apobaamen. 
wHb  tba  Soviets  which 
large  sphere  of  influence  In 
a    wfre   supportad   by   Wall 
ists.    Tb«y  daludad  tbam. 
belief  that  post-war 
toretgn  capital. 


I  anl  Rob«soa 


>vana  ahb  umta 
turn  InvMtieatioB  be  wowid  net  MBlect 

■femnkiurtsr  aad  tfea  '  ' 


EXTENS  [ON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

pr  mabtlano 
IM  THB  SENATS  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  3  (legislative  day  o/ 
Mondi  y,  AprU  11) ,  1949 

Mr.  O  CONC  R.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
aomiend  at  &]1  times  the  opportunity  to 
give  public  exp  resslon  to  a  firm  belief  In 
the  patriotism  )f  the  Negro  people.  Over 
B  period  of  yei «  my  close  observations 


•.WJ-* 


of  their  loyalty  to  America  have  enabled 
me  to  certify  to  their  devotion  to  the 
institutions  of  this  country. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  Inform  the  Members  of  the  United 
State.s  Senate  that  Dr.  Martin  D.  Jenkins, 
outstanding  educator  and  president  of 
Morgan  State  College  of  Maryland,  has 
repudiated  the  assertions  of  Paul  Robe- 
son, who  at  the  Paris  rally  of  Commu- 
nists and  fellow  travelers  had  the  brazen 
effrontery  to  assert  that  NeRioes  would 
not  defend  the  United  States  if  it  were 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  Rus.sia. 

Our  citizens  are  proud  of  Dr.  Jenkins 
and  we  intend  to  support  him  and  his 
associates  in  their  commendable  efforts 
to  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
members  of  the  colored  race  are  living. 
They  are  our  fellow  citizens  and  we  owe 
them  an  obligation  to  af^'ord  equal  op- 
portunities so  that  they  can  continue  to 
demonstrate  their  abilities  and  readi- 
ness to  advance  themselves  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNcnBs- 
siONAL  Record  the  newspaper  account  of 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Jenkins  concerning 
the  Robeson  incident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    Baltimore    Sunday    Sun    of    May    2, 

1949] 
Educatos  Deckies  Virws  or  Robesom— Moa- 

GAN  Head  Sats  Sinqeh  Does  Not  Represent 

Necbobs 

Dr.  Martin  D.  Jenkins,  president  of  Mor- 
gan State  College,  said  yesterday  that  Paul 
Robeson  "Is  not  privileged  to  state  the  views 
of  any  appreciable  part  of  the  Negro  people." 

Referring  to  remarks  by  the  Negro  singer 
and  actor  at  the  recent  Paris  peace  rally  to 
the  effect  that  American  Negroes  would 
never  fight  Russia.  Dr.  Jenkins  said: 

"Mr.  Robeson  does  not  express  the  vlewa 
of  the  Negro  people. 

"wo  QtmnoN  or  lotaltt 
"So  long  as  Negroes  feel  that  their  con- 
ditions are  Improvinjr.  ao  long  as  the  privilege 
of  striving  for  their  rights  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  present  governmental  organiza- 
tion is  maintained,  there  will  be  no  question 
of  the  utter  loyalty  of  America's  15,000,000 
Ne«ro  cltlzena." 

Since  Robeson's  statement,  there  has  been 
a  st^n-m  of  protest  from  American  Negroea 
denying  that  the  singer  Is  entitled  to  ipeak 
lor  the  race  as  a  group, 

BBAWS  KUVMM  FBOM   O'COMOS 

Bobeson,  whoae  accompllshmenu  include 
selection  as  an  all -American  football  player 
In  1915,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  degree  f;am  Rut- 
gers I7niver8lty  and  a  30-year  career  In  movlet, 
stage  and  concert  shows,  announced  his  In- 
tention to  abandon  the  theater  In  1947  and 
talk  up  and  down  the  Nation  against  race 
hatred  and  prejudice  for  a  years. 

His  latest  statement  drew  a  rebuke  from 
Senator  0*Cono«  and  the  reply  that  the 
proper  thing  to  do  would  be  for  Robeson 
to  establish  citizenship  In  Russia. 

Dr.  Jenkins,  in  his  statement,  spoke  of 
his  own  pride  In  being  an  American  citli»n. 
and  said  he  believed  he  spoke  for  the  ma- 
jority of  American  Negroes  when  he  said  that 
the  United  States  Government  "affords  a 
better  framework  than  any  other  for  the 
optimum  good  •  •  •  of  the  general 
population." 

The  text  of  Dr.  Jenkins"  statement  followa: 

"I  often  state,  in  my  own  public  addreaaea, 

that   my   pnmdest   boast   is   that   I   am   an 

American   citizen   with   ail    the   rights   and 

responsibilities    which    this   statement    Im- 
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plies.     I  believe  this  represents  the  view  of 
practically  all  Negroes. 

"CITES    AOVANTAQB8 

"We  believe  that  our  form  of  government 
affords  a  better  framework  than  any  other 
for  the  optimum  good  not  only  of  minority 
groups  but  of  the  general  population.  We 
recognize,  as  do  all  other  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans, that  Negroes  are  unjustifiably  denied 
many  citizenship  rights. 

"But  wc  appreciate  the  fact  that  otnr  coun- 
try is  rapidly  moving  toward  the  goal  of 
granting  full  citizenship  rights  to  all  Its 
citizens  and  that  our  democraUc  form  of 
government  makes  this  progress  possible. 

"Negroes  are  a  peace-loving  people,  but 
whenever  our  Nation's  security  has  been 
threatened  they  have  been  among  its  most 
eager  defenders.  Their  record  in  all  past 
wars,  beginning  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, has  been  outstanding.  They  are  the 
only  group  In  our  Nation  which  has  used 
legal  and  political  action  to  gain  the  right 
to  Join  the  armed  forces  of  their  country." 


Loyalty  Tests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOHK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  EHiily  News  of 
May  3.  1949: 

Ntm    Thousand     Loss    Jobs     in     Lotajltt 
Tbbts — Old  Polio  Bacoaoe  Causi  Pnojics 

(By  Tony  Smith) 

Sonet  spies,  ex-burglars,  thieves,  and  sex 
offenders  have  been  unearthed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  employee  loyalty  investi- 
gation program,  it  was  learned  today. 

The  search  for  subvaraivaB  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  among  thoae  seeking  Jobs  with 
Uncle  Sam  yielded  141.400  seta  of  flnger- 
prlnta  that  matched  those  kept  in  the  FBI 
files. 

Director  J.  Idgar  Hoover  reported  to 
that  63  percent  of  the  2,537.843 
persons  checked  had  previous  police  records. 
Aa  a  reault,  8.881  persons  have  been  dls- 
mlaaart  from  the  Government  service  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr,  Hoover  said. 

MAMT   IN   STATB  DBPAaTMBirr 

The  program  turned  up  21  live  Soviet 
aspionafe  cuspeeta.  46  Communists,  and  108 
suspected  subveratves  In  tlie  State  Depart- 
ment alone,  it  was  reported.  All  of  thoaa 
subjected  to  spy  Investigations  have  resigned 
or  been  dismissed,  it  was  said.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  known  to  be  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Some  of  them  moved  on 
to  Jobs  in  the  American  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  Government  records  show. 

Many  of  the  former  law  violators  brought 
to  light  by  the  loyalty  check  were  minor 
offenders  who  had  ser\'€d  their  sentences. 
Others,  convicted  of  major  crimes,  were 
found  \o  be  loyal.  Some  had  been  rehabili- 
tated, the  records  showed.  A  few  were  still 
at  their  old  tricks.  These  were  reported  to 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  they 
worked.    Some  were  fired. 

EMPHASIS  ON  EBFIONACX 

Throtighout  the  check  tha  emphasis  was 
on  employees  and  officials  of  the  Government 
suspected  of  espionage  activities.  Here  are 
excerpts  from  reports  on  some  State  Depart- 
ment workeis: 


*Vr. 'a  file  reflected  that  he  Is  a  close 

aaaociate  of  suspected  Soviet  agents.  Most 
of  the  derogatory  information  on  him  was 
developed  in  late  194«.  There  is  nothing  In 
the  file  to  Indicate  he  has  discontinued  work- 
ing for  the  Department." 


GRSATEST  SBCURITT  BISK 


"Mr. 


This  former  employee's  file 


Is  the  largest  In  the  Civil  Service  Conunls- 
slon.  It  reflects  that  he  furnished  material 
to  known  Soviet  espionage  agents  and  that 
he  has  had  consistent  contact  with  a  long 
list  of  Communists  and  suspected  Soviet 
agents.  This  subject  was  In  all  probabUlty 
the  greatest  security  risk  the  Department  of 
State  has  had.  He  was  first  recommended  for 
dismissal  July  24.  1946.  He  finally  resigned 
voluntarily  December  13.  1948." 

Miss .    Her  file  shows  that  she  signed 

Communist  Party  election  petitions  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  The  Security  Commit- 
tee of  the  State  Department  decided  she  was 
not  a  security  risk  on  April  16,  1947.  It  later 
decided  she  should  be  dismissed  on  grounds 
of  being  an  undesirable  employee.  The  sub- 
ject resigned  April  25,  1947.  This  case  shows 
that  the  Security  Committee  is  inclined  to 
accept  a  change  of  heart.'  " 


THIS  FKLLOW  WAS  BUST 


"Mr. 


Confidential  Informant  re- 


ported him  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party;  a  sponsor  of  the  Washington 
Chapter  or  the  American  Peace  Mobilization 
Committee;  an  attendant  at  the  Communist 
Youth  Internationale  In  Russia  In  1934;  an 
active  member  of  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union;  a  member  of  a  central  Communist 
group  spearheading  an  attack  on  J.  Edgar 
Hoover;  an  associate  of  four  known  members 
at  the  Communist  Party." 


Qiinese  Red  '^Inritation" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAINE 

IN  THB  SKNATB  OP  THB  UMITBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.    BREWSTER.    Mr.    President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  edi- 
torial enutled  ''Chinese  Red  'InvlU- 
tlon,'"  dealing  with  the  Chinese  ultua- 
tlon.  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Btoy  2.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

CHiwaa  HB  tmrrrATioN 

Those  wishful  thinkers  who  have  suggest- 
ed that  we  oould  (and  should)  go  about 
doing  business  as  ustial  with  tiie  Chinese 
Communists  may  get  their  eyes  opened  if 
there  are  a  few  more  statements  in  tlie  vein 
of  the  most  recent  Communist  irvltation 
for  the  West  to  cooperate.  The  Chinese 
Communists  are  doing  their  best  to  make  us 
understand  what  they  mean  by  coopera- 
tion. They  invite  us  to  cooperate  If  we  co- 
operate solely  on  their  terms,  and  the  terms 
are  becoming  more  and  more  explicit. 

The  latest  demand  is  threefold.  France, 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  must  with- 
draw all  semblance  of  military  force  from 
the  vicinity  of  China.  The  Western  powers 
must  sever  all  conectlons  with  the  present 
Oovemment  of  China.  The  powers  must 
conclude  treaties  to  "Insure  the  sovereignty, 
integrity,  and  Independence  of  the  Chinese 
Republic."  (This  prestimably  refers  to  the 
Communist  regime.) 


The  effrontery  of  the  Commvmlst  accusa- 
tion against  Britain  after  the  Communist 
assault  on  British  ships  on  a  peaceful  mis- 
sion Is  well  matched  by  the  arrogance  of 
these  terms.  In  respect  to  the  first,  it 
has  long  been  established  that  the  Western 
pow«^  would  be  only  too  glad  t<i  withdraw 
any  armed  forces  from  the  Chinese  area  if 
there  were  assurance  that  the  salety  of 
their  nationals  lawfully  in  that  area  could 
be  preserved  and  their  normal  rights  re- 
spected. If  the  behavior  of  the  Communists 
gave  any  such  assurance  there  would  be 
reason  at  once  to  accede  on  that  point. 

On  the  second  score,  the  CommunlBts  are 
merely  demanding  that  we  withdraw  our 
recognition  of  the  legally  constituted  Gov- 
ernment of  China,  while  that  government  Is 
still  In  existence,  and  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  a  regime  that  has  not  yet 
taken  shape.  We  have  already  gone  far  In 
that  direction  by  withdrawing  our  moral 
support  from  a  friendly  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  even  by  leaving  public  officials, 
helpless  as  they  are,  in  territory  that  the 
Communists  have  overrun.  Now  the  Com- 
munists go  beyond  the  policy  of  suspended 
Judgment  that  seems  to  have  influenced 
Washington.  They  ask  for  our  outright  pre- 
judgment in  their  favor. 

On  the  third  point  the  Communists  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  we  are  already  signa- 
tories to  a  number  of  treaties  pledging  our 
recognition  of  the  sovereignty.  Integrity,  auvd 
Independence  of  China.  They  have  Ignored 
also  their  prior  demand  that  those  self- 
same treaties  be  abrogated  bv  us,  since  they 
were  concluded  with  the  Government  of 
China  and  not  with  the  Communist  regime. 

When  General  Chennault  appears  tbis  week 
t>efore  two  Congressional  committees,  thoae 
groups  win  be  well  advised  to  ask  him  for 
the  actual  truth  about  American  aid  to  the 
Government  of  China.  That  truth  has  not 
been  frankly  told  in  Washington,  and  many 
Americans  still  believe  that  this  country 
has  given  $2,000,000,000  In  military  aid  to 
China  since  VJ-day.  in  spite  of  Secretary 
Acheaon's  explanation  that  that  was  not 
what  he  had  meant  to  imply. 

The  Communists  are  doing  some  clarifying 
for  us  In  China.  We  need  some  claitfylng  at 
this  end. 


WkitherAreWeDriftiiig? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KAMua 
nf  THB  8EMATB  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled,  "Whither  Are  We  Drifting"  by 
George  L.  Hodges,  of  the  St.  Paul 
Journal,  St.  Paul,  Elans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WUITIUS  ASK  WE  DKirTINOf 

After  being  editor  of  a  Democratic  paper  fatL^ 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  seems  impossible 
for  the  editcH*  of  the  Journal  to  harmonize 
his  views  with  the  present  admlntatrmUon 
at  Washington.  In  fact,  he  is  ao  dtaguated 
that  he  cannot  even  give  the  devil  his  dues. 
Outside  of  the  foreign  policy,  which  has  been 
wobbly  at  times,  the  administration  has  gone 
crazy  about  spending  the  people's  money. 
If  people  in  business  life  conducted  their 
affairs  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Oovemment, 
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tb«  baiiluuptf  eoorts  would  be 
In  a  f*w  mantlM  The  ■oclaliiHl  undkitm 
proposition  sounds  erasy  to  us  and  will  prove 
to  be  one  ot  thm  most  cxpenstTS  affairs  ever 
Introduced.  It  aavon  of  Riuslan  metboda. 
People  who  believe  It  means  medical  care  wUl 
wake  up  to  the  fact  they  are  taxed  double 
for  a  service  to  be  dictated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. One  percent  of  the  coat,  used  to  pro- 
vide more  good  local  physicians  will  do  the 
people  much  more  good  at  a  very  moderate 
cost.  Probably  they  will  be  wanting  to  so- 
cialize the  practice  of  law  next. 

The  move  now  to  spend  •7.000.000.000  to 
erect  hcnmm  In  tlO.OOO.  or  higher,  claaa  means 
mighty  sipsnalve  houses  to  those  who  oc- 
cupy them.  The  proposed  plan  might  ap- 
ply to  the  cities,  but  a  $10,000  dwelling  in  a 
small  town  is  almost  an  absurdity.  The 
people  who  can  afford  that  price  house. 
Just  do  not  live  in  the  anialler  commtuilties. 
And  there  are  a  lot  of  theas  smaller  com- 
munities. Make  the  materials  available 
and  the  people  will  build  their  own  houses 
according  to  their  needs.  The  slums  of  the 
cities  cannot  be  cleared  with  tlO.OOO  houses. 

The  waste  In  the  duplication  of  bureaos 
In  Washington  is  costing  the  people  millions 
Of  dollars  for  which  they  get  no  benefit. 
Boovsr  is  right  in  his  reconunendatlons  but 
his  politics  are  wrong  to  get  his  ideas 
adopted.  Party  success  is  evidently  placed 
above  national  success. 

The  dubbing  of  the  red  hearing  as  red 
herrings  Is  an  effort  to  discredit  an  organ- 
that  has  done  more  to  alert  the 
to  pending  dangers  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  bunch  combined.  When  this  Is  fol- 
lowed by  appointments  to  high  places  of 
men  with  pinkish  tints,  and  the  advocacy  of 
with  red  tendencies,  one  Is  set  to 
Jxist  where  are  we  heading, 
anyway? 

The  Waahtngtnu  bunch  does  not  seem  to 
know  there  are  any  people  worthy  of  con- 
sideration residing  outside  of  the  cities. 
That  bill  now  being  considered  making  (1 
per  hour  the  minimum  wage  of  laborers  may 
be  well  for  men  with  trades,  or  even  others 
in  the  cities,  but  when  It  becomes  compulsory 
for  people  out  In  the  smaller  localities  to  pay 
common  laborers  99  per  day.  It  Just  won't 
work.  A  lot  of  Jobs  will  go  undone,  a  lot  of 
men  who  want  work  will  find  little,  and  the 
aged  and  those  who  are  physically  disquali- 
fied to  do  a  full  day's  work  will  find  them- 
selves clear  out. 

We  freely  admit  our  Democratic  partisan- 
ship is  getting  mighty  thin. 


EditoriaJ  Conmeiit  b^r  the  Weaatchet 
(Wash.)  World  on  Address  by  James 
A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    W\3Il-NGTON 

IN  TH«  8SICATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AptU  11),  1949 

Mr.  ^/lAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  Wenatchee 
World,  based  upon  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley  before 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  Yorlc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 
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EXTENSIOlf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 


C  MJFOHIf lA 


qP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

May  3.  1949 


Mr.  McDONOU  3H.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  North  A  lantic  treaty  is  a  radi- 
cal departure  froii  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  State:  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed since  our  Nption  sprang  from  the 
union  created  by  jthe  ratificetion  of  the 
Constitution  by  he  Original  Thirteen 
States. 

Ratification  of  his  treaty  and  appro- 
priation of  the  ne  :essary  funds  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  un  ler  its  terms  will  set  us 
upon  an  unchartered  course  the  final 
outcome  of  whicp  we  are  unable  to 
foresee. 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  rests  on 
the  assumption  t|iat  in  addition  to  the 
already  provided  or 
about  to  be  provided  for  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  16  Marshall -pi  an  nations 
or  their  equivalent  in 


other  large  sums. 

material  goods.  ^1  be  supplied  to  the 

alliance  members 

another  major  wi 


n  the  hope  of  averting 
in  which  the  United 
States  coiiJd  not  Hope  to  escape  involve- 
ment. The  ailiarce  is  also  expected  to 
curb  the  further  Spread  of  Communist 
aggression. 


Whether  the  United  States  can  main- 
tain its  present  standard  of  living  and 
make  provision  for  its  domestic  needs 
and  hemispheric  obligations,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  an  adequate  measure  of 
support  and  assurance  to  the  strategic 
areas  of  defense  in  western  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  north  Africa,  is  a 
question  yet  to  be  answered. 

But  once  committed  to  this  course  of 
action,  there  will  be  no  retreat  regardless 
of  what  effect  this  program  may  ulti- 
mately have  upon  our  domestic  problems. 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  signing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  by  the 
United  States  have  in  a  sense  been  part 
of  our  departure  from  traditional  policy, 
and  any  evaluation  of  the  new  pact  and 
its  possible  consequences  must  be  made 
with  these  steps  in  mind  as  well  as  the 
specific  jommitments  we  have  made  to 
other  nations  in  these  steps  such  as : 

First.  The  Marshall  plan :  The  United 
States  is  committed  to  assist  16  western 
European  countri^  rebuild  their  eco- 
nomics. The  entire  cost  of  the  ERF  over 
the  period  of  4  years  now  is  estimated  at 
$17,000,000,000. 

Second.  European  occupation  areas: 
The  United  States  is  committed  by  var- 
ious agreements  to  maintain  occupation 
troops  in  Grermany,  Austria,  and  Trieste 
until  free  governments  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

Third.  Par  Eastern  occupation  areas: 
The  United  States  is  bound  to  maintain 
occupation  forces  in  Japan  until  a  free 
and  representative  government  is  estab- 
lished. 

Fourth.  Tn/man  doctrine :  The  United 
States  is  committed  to  the  support  of 
Turkey  and  to  the  maintaining  of  Greece 
against  external  aggression. 

The  cost  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
must  be  considered,  and  to  date  neither 
the  text  of  the  treaty  nor  oflBcial  com- 
mentary on  it  has  made  any  effort  to  de- 
fine its  cost  in  money  terms  or  its  rela- 
tionship, from  that  point  of  view  to  the 
cost  of  the  Defense  Establishment  of  the 
United  States. 

The  best  approach  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  must  certainly  be  a  thor- 
oughly realistic  one.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  probable  contribution  this  treaty 
will  make  toward  world  peace  and  to  our 
own  national  security  as  well  as  to  the 
security  of  the  other  nations  joining  in 
the  alliance.  We  must  also  admit  at  the 
outset  that  nothing  contained  in  any  of 
the  statements  oflBcially  issued  suggest 
that  from  any  point  of  view  the  treaty 
is  ideal  or  that  it  would  not  be  accom- 
panied by  many  and  serious  problems  or 
that  it  would  not  involve  numerous  and 
severe  hardships  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

If  we  favor  the  alliance,  we  must  be 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacr  flee 
to  provide  the  materials  and  funds  to 
make  the  pact  effective. 

Study  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  a  resume  of  the  steps  which  have  led 
the  United  States  to  the  desertion  of 
traditional  policy  In  favor  of  interna- 
tlonsil  alliances  is  important  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  the  pact,  and 
the  text  of  the  treaty,  the  events  leading 
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to  it,  and  the  nations  which  have  now 
signed  it  are  included  in  the  following: 
Chbcnological     Table     Rkiating     to     thk 

A'riJvMTic  Pact  (March  1.  1945,  to  IIabch 

25.  1949) 

1945 

March  6:  The  American  Republics  approve 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec  at  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at 
Mexico  City.  In  the  act  the  Governments  de- 
clare "that  every  attack  of  a  state  against 
the  integrity  or  the  inviolability  of  the  terri- 
tory, or  against  the  sovereignty  or  political 
independence  of  an  American  state, 
shall  •  •  •  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  the  other  states  which 
sign  this  act     •     •     ••" 

AprU  25 :  Pilty  nations  meet  for  the  United 
NaUons  Conference  on  International  Organi- 
zation at  San  Pranclsco.  Calif. 

June  26 :  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
is  signed  by  50  countries  which  partlcipa*.«d 
in  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

July  28:  The  United  States  Senate  consents 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

October  24:  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  enters  into  effect  as  twenty-ninth 
nation  deposits  instrument  of  ratification 
with  the  United  States. 

December  24;  Secretary  of  SUte  Byrnes 
proposes  a  four-power  agreement  among  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Ger- 
many disarmed. 

March  5:  Winston  Churchill  recommends 
In  a  speech  at  Pulton.  Mo.,  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  form  a  military 
alliance  for  mutual  defense. 

March  19:  Iran  flies  ofBclal  charge  with 
United  Nations  against  U.  S.  S.  R. 

May  fl:  President  Truman  proposes  that 
the  United  States  arm  the  Americas  for  de- 
fense. ^  .    ^ 

May  17:  The  United  States  proposes  Joint 
defense  plans  with  Canada,  particularly  for 
the  Arctic  frontier. 

August  21:  Seven  United  States  warships 
are  ordered  to  pay  "coturtesy"  visit  to  Greece. 

1947 

March  12:  The  Truman  doctrine  Is  out- 
lined m  the  President's  message  to  Congress 
urging  United  SUtes  support  of  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugaUon ' 
and  approprtaUon  of  $400,000,000  In  direct  aid 
to  Greece  and  Tiirkey. 

May  15:  Congress  gives  final  approval  to 
Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  to  Implement  the 
Truman  doctrine. 

June  5:  Secretary  of  State  MarahaU  makes 
a  speech  at  Harvard  advocaUng  agreement 
on  over -all  needs  as  basis  for  United  States 
economic  aid  to  Ktiropean  nations. 

June  17 :  Foreign  Ministers  Bevin  of  Great 
Britain  and  Bldault  of  Prance  initiate  con- 
versaUons  in  Paris  on  Secretary  MarshaU  s 

proposal. 

July  12:  Representatives  of  16  nations 
which  accepted  the  InvitaUon  of  Foreign 
Ministers  Bevln  and  Bldault  meet  in  Paris. 

September  2:  The  Inter- American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  known  as  the  Rio 
Pact,  is  signed  by  the  American  Republics 
(19)  represented  at  the  Rio  Conference. 

October  6:  The  Comlnform.  new  version 
of  the  Comintern,  organized  at  Warsaw,  la 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.. 
Yugoslavia.  France.  Italy.  Poland.  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary  and  Rumania. 

October  22:  General  Zdhanov,  speaking 
for  the  Comlnform.  asks  that  Communista 
everv  where  oppose  the  Marshall  plan  as  an 
instrument    of    American    Imperialism. 

October  34:     Beneltu  countries  exchang* 
ratlficatlona  on  their  custonos  union 
ment. 


1»4S 

February    28:    The    Community    party    In 

Czechoslovakia  gains  control  of  the  govern- 
ment through  a  coup  d'*tat. 

March  17:  The  Conference  of  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain.  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxemburg  on  Wefftem 
Union  ends  with  the  signature  of  a  50-year 
treaty  of  collective  military  aid  and  economic 
and  social  cooperation. 

March  17:  In  an  address  to  Congress 
President  Trumaa  states:  "I  am  sure  that  the 
determination  of  the  free  countries  of  Europe 
to  protect  themselves  will  be  matched  by  an 
equal  determination  on  our  part  to  help 
them  do  so." 

April  2:  Congress  passes  the  Foreign 
AssisUnce  Act  of  1948. 

April  30:  Defense  Ministers  and  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  France.  Great  Britain  and  the  Bene- 
lux nations  meet  in  London  and  initiate 
Joint  military  discussions. 

May  19:  The  report  Issued  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  Vanden- 
berg  Resolution  states  that  "the  committee 
is  convinced  that,  untU  the  United  Nations 
has  been  strengthened  sufflclently  to  assure 
universal  security,  the  best  means  of  rein- 
forcing the  secTirlty  of  individual  members 
lies  in  progressive  development  of  such  re- 
gional and  other  collective  defense  arrange- 
ments." 

June  11:  The  United  States  Senate  passes 
Senate  Resolution  239,  the  so-called  Vanden- 
berg  resolution,  which  proposes  "association 
of  the  United  States,  by  constitutional  proc- 
ess, with  such  regional  and  other  collective 
arrangemente  as  are  based  on  continuous  and 
effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  and  as 
affect  Its  national  security." 

July  6:  Ambassadors  to  the  United  States 
from  Canada.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Benelux  countries  meet  with  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lovett  for  an  exchange  of  views 
on  European  defense  requirements. 

July  20:  It  is  stated  In  London  that  United 
States  and  Canadian  military  experts  wUl 
Join  as  nonmembers  in  the  consultations  of 
the  permanent  military  committee  of  the 
Brussels  powers. 

September  27:  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin,  In 
a  speech  before  the  UN  Security  GouncU. 
states:  *Tf  we  cannot  proceed  on  a  world 
basis  •  •  •  we  must  proceed  on  a  re- 
gional basis." 

September  27.  38:  The  defense  ministers 
of  western  union  in  conference  at  Paris  an- 
nounce agreement  on  common  defense  policy 
and  formation  of  an  organisation  to  carry 
out  that  policy. 

October  4:  A  mUltary  staff  Is  appointed  by 
Brussels  treaty  powers. 

October:    Western    union    forwards    esti- 
mates of  equipment  needs  to  Washington. 
October   26:    The   consxUUtive   councU   of 
the  western  union  is  holding  Its  third  meet- 
ing  In   Paris   and   agrees   to   seek   a   North 
.  Atlantic  security  pact. 

October  28:  Canadian  Minister  of  External 
Affairs  Lester  B.  Pearson  announces  that 
Canada  has  informed  members  of  the  west- 
ern Evuopean  union  that  Canada  Is  prepared 
to  enter  Into  negotlatlona  for  a  regional 
treaty  of  collective  security. 

November  11:  Senator  Vawi«hb«ro  prom- 
ises again  that  the  United  States  wUl  'aid 
other  friendly.  Independent  nations  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  in  defense  of  their  own 
freedom." 

November  19:  Premier  Salazar.  of  Portu- 
gal. In  an  interview,  declares:  "The  salvation 
of  Portugal,  western  Europe,  and  the  occi- 
dental world  lies  In  the  formation  of  a  true 
Atlantic  bloc. ' 

November  27:  The  British  Foreign  Ofttce 
announce  completion  of  the  draft  of  a  North 
AUantic  defense  jmcl  by  delegates  of  XX» 
five  vastem  power*. 


December  2:  U.  8.  8.  R.  warns  ScaniUna- 
vlan  countries  against  "plans  for  a  Scandina- 
vian military  bice  ' 

December  6:  Secretary  of  Delense  Porrestal 
declares  that  nulitary  equipment  must  be 
giwn  generously  to  Western  Europe  to  giva 
meaning  to  the  Brussels  Treaty. 

December  10:  Negotiations  for  the  North 
AUantic  Pact  open  between  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Lovett,  the  Minister  of  Luxemburg, 
and  the  Amtiassadors  of  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Prance.  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

1»4* 

January  10:  President  Truman,  in  his 
Budget  Message,  indicates  that  the  principal 
measure  of  economic  and  military  aid  will  go 
to  the  nations  sharing  our  international  ob- 
jectives. 

January  14:  A  policy  statement  Issued  by 
the  State  Department  cites  Soviet  opposi- 
tion to  majority  policies  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, Communist  obstruction  to  the  MarahaU 
plan,  tJie  Communist  coup  in  Caechoslo- 
vakia,  and  the  Russian  blockade  (XTBerWn  as 
leading  to  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

January  14:  The  SUte  Department  an- 
nounces that  the  United  SUtes  wUl  send 
arms  only  "to  countries  associated  with  us 
in  collective  cefense  arrangements." 

January    20:     In    his    Inaugural    Addrew 

President    Truman    recommends    that    the 

United  SUtes  associate  itself  by  treaty  in  a 

•collective  defense  arrangement"  with  free 

European  countries. 

January  28:  The  Western  Union  powers  an- 
notmce  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Europe 
composed  of  a  Council  of  Ministers,  an  execu- 
tive bodv,  and  a  legislative  assembly,  repre- 
senting the  national  parllamenU,  wiOk 
advisory  powers. 

January  29:  The  Soviet  Union  issues  In 
Moscow  a  white  paper  asserting  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  is  Intended  to  esUbllsh 
United  States  and  British  domination  of  the 
world  by  force. 

January  29:    The  U.  8.  S.  R.  asks  the  Nor-  • 
weglan  Government  to  clarify  it*  stand  on 
the  Atiantic  Pact. 

January  29:  The  Swedish  Foreign  Minister 
submits  to  the  Scandinavian  ministers  meet- 
ing at  Oslo  a  draft  for  a  three-nation  defense 
treaty  outside  of  the  proposed  North  Atlan- 
tic defense  pact. 

Januarv  30:  Plans  for  a  defensive  alliance 
between  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
which  had  been  under  discussion  Jor  several 
months,  are  shelved. 

February  1 :  In  answ«  to  the  U.  8.  8.  B.'« 
request  of  January  29,  the  Norse  Government 
states  that  It  will  not  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment with  other  countries  obligating  Nor- 
way to  grant  bases  on  Norwe0an  territory 
unless  Norway  Is  attacked  or  threatened  with 
attack. 

February  6:  The  Soviet  Union  offers  Nor- 
way a  nonaggresslon  pact  and  warns  tacitiy 
against  Joining  a  North  AUantic  defense  pact. 
February  11:  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Tryg^e  Lie  warns  aeainst  re- 
gional pacts  unless  they  recognize  the  su- 
premacy of  the  United  Nations. 

February  17:  The  Turkish  Foreign  Minia- 
te- iwoposes  to  the  French  Foreign  Minister 
an  extension  of  the  North  AUantic  Pact  by 
a  supplementary  agreement  tor  the  defense 
of  the  Mediterranean  area. 

February  18:  Secretary  of  SUte  Acheson 
meets  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  discuss  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
Februarv  20:  Senator  BoBsar  A.  Tajt  en- 
dorses a  strong  North  AUantic  security  pact 
that  would  pledge  United  SUtes  aid  to  west- 
em  Europe  In  case  of  attack. 

FMsniary  21:  A  Foreign  OlBce  spokeonan 
■tataa  that  Norway  has  decided  to  join  in 
organizing  the  Council  of  Europe. 

February  21:  Greek  Foreign  Minister 
Tsaldaris  states  that  western  European 
sUtcsmen  understand  the  desire  at  Greeoe 
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and  Turkey  (or  »  Mediterranean  defense  al- 
llMM*  to  supplannnt  tbe  Atlantic  Pact. 

Ptbruarjr  S:  Maurice  Thorez.  secretary 
general  of  tbe  Prencb  Communist  Party. 
Btataa  that  French  Communists  would  not 
flSht  the  SoTtet  Union  in  the  event  <^  a  war 
between  that  country  and  Prance. 

February  23 :  The  Minister  for  External  Af - 
BM  tnf  ortiH  th«  Datt  ttet  ha  had 
to  the  Cnltad  StatM  Brel  agree- 
ment with  the  general  aim  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  but  that  Klre  could  not  under- 
take any  military  alliance  with  the  state 
(Great  Britain  i  responsible  for  partition. 

February  M:  Italian  Communist  leader 
TocUattl  states  that  in  case  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Italy  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  ItallMMi  %o  aid  the  Soviet  Army. 
February  28:  aeoston  Coni«ali.t  and  Van- 
r— "T  raaamirr  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
that  the  draft  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
was  satisfactory  to  them  as  it  now  stood. 

March  3 .  Norway  requests  and  receives  an 
Invitation  to  Join  conversations  on  the  North 
JilMatic  Sectirity  Pact. 

March  3:  Norway  reJecU  the  Soviet  offer 
of  a  nonaggreaelon  pact. 

March  4:  The  Norwegian  Ambassador   to 
the   United   States   Joins    the    Ambassadors' 
tXim  tn  Washington   negotiating   the 
AOSBUe  Pact. 

7:  A  draft  of  the  proposed  North 
Atlaatle  treaty  is  completed  by  the  Ambas- 
sadors Committee  meeting  In  Washington 
•Bd  is  sent  to  Canada  and  the  western  Suro- 
countrles  for  ofllcial  approval. 

8:  The  Italian  Cabinet  backs  Italy's 
itlon  tn  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
March  8:  Members  of  ftiM  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Commltte  InforaMUly  endorse  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact. 

March  10:  The  Danish  Foreign  Minister  ar- 
rives  in   Washington   to   discuss   the   North 
Pact. 

10:  The  British  Cabinet  approves 
the  final  draft  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

March  10:  The  Soviet  Finance  Minister  dis- 
closes thst  ths  Soviet  government  plans  to 
spend  the  equivalent  of  •15.000.000.000  on 
its  armed  forces  during  the  coming  year,  an 
Incrwass  of  20  percent  over  last  year. 

March  11:  Premier  de  Gasperl  of  Italy  an- 
noimces  In  a  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties that  bis  government  has  approved  Italy's 
participation  In  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 
MMeh  12:  The  Danish  Foreign  Minister 
■iKtas  that  he  bad  satisfactory  talks  with 
United  States  Department  of  State  ofBclals 
regarding  Greenland's  role  In  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

March  13:  Iceland's  Foreign  Minister  ar- 
rives in  Washington  for  talks  on  Atlantic 
tlttt  Iceland  would  refuse  to 
laaes  to  any  foreign  power. 
March  14:  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  five 
Brtissels  Treaty  powers  begin  a  a-day  con- 
ference to  coordinate  western  European  de- 
fenss  organization  with  the  North  Atlantic 

PMt. 

14:    Australia's    Defense    MlnUter 
I  tbat  he  hopes  for  a  Pacific  defense  pact 
to  the  North  Atlantic  treaty. 

14:  Tbe  Dantah  Foreign  Minister 
prwents  to  the  State  Department  his  govern- 
ment's estimate  of  Danish  defense  needs. 

March  15:  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  tbe 
five  Brussels  Treaty  powers  approve  the  terms 
of  entry  into  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  at  a 
conference  in  London. 

March  15:  Iranian  oSclals  voice  fears  that 
the  Soviet  Union  plans  to  Invoke  the  1921 
treaty  whereby  Its  troops  mlgbt  enter  Iran 
on  the  pretext  that  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  threatened. 

March  16:  The  Fortugtwae  Embassy  tn 
WMhtmtnn  Issues  a  statement  giving  sup- 
port to  the  principles  oi  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact 

March  16:  Tbe  French  Cabinet  approves 
tbe  Atlantic  Pact,  at  ths  same  time  express- 
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Aht.  3.  In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  treaty,  the  parties,  sep- 
arately and  Jointly,  by  means  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

Art.  4.  The  parties  will  consult  together 
whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  them, 
the  territorial  Integrity,  political  Independ- 
ence or  security  of  any  of  the  parties  is 
threatened. 

Art.  5.  The  parties  agree  that  an  armed 
attack  against  one  or  more  of  them  In  Europe 
or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an  at- 
tack against  them  all;  and  consequently 
they  agree  that.  If  such  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs, each  of  them.  In  exercise  of  the  right 
of  Individual  or  collective  self-defense  recog- 
nized by  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  assist  the  party  or  par- 
ties so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  indi- 
vidually and  In  concert  with  the  other  par- 
ties, such  action  as  It  deems  necessary.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures 
taken  as  a  result  thereof  shall  Immediately 
be  reported  to  the  Security  CouncU.  Such 
measures  shall  be  terminated  when  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  taken  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  restore  and  maintain  international 
peace  and  seciu-lty. 

Aht.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  article  8  an 
armed  attack  on  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
is  deemed  to  Include  an  armed  attack  on  the 
Territory  of  any  of  the  parties  In  Europe  or 
North  America,  on  the  Algerian  departments 
of  France,  on  the  occupation  forces  of  any 
party  in  Europ)e.  on  the  Islands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  party  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic area  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  or  on 
the  vessels  or  aircraft  In  this  area  of  any  of 
the  parties. 

Art.  7.  This  treaty  does  not  affect,  and 
shall  not  be  Interpreted  as  affecting,  in  any 
way  the  rights  and  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  parties  which  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  the  Security  Council  for  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security. 

Aht.  8.  Each_party  declares  that  none  of 
the  International  engagements  now  in  force 
between  It  and  any  other  of  the  parties  or 
any  third  state  Is  In  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to 
enter  into  any  international  engagement  in 
conflict  with  this  treaty. 

Art.  9.  The  parties  hereby  establish  a  coun- 
cil, on  which  each  of  them  shall  be  repre- 
sented, to  consider  matters  concerning  the 
Implementation  of  this  treaty.  The  council 
shall  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
promptly  at  any  time.  The  council  shall 
set  up  such  subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be  nec- 
essary: In  particular  It  shall  establish  imme- 
diately a  defense  committee  which  shall  rec- 
ommend measures  for  the  Implementation 
of  articles  3  and  5. 

AsT.  10.  The  parties  may,  by  unanimous 
agreement,  invite  any  other  European  stats 
In  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  this 
treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  to  accede  to  this 
treaty.  Any  state  so  Invited  may  become 
a  party  to  the  treaty  by  depositing  Its  In- 
strument of  accession  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
Inform  each  of  the  parties  of  the  deposit  of 
each  such  Instrument  of  accession. 

Art.  11.  This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and 
its  provislons'carrled  out  by  the  parties  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes.  The  instruments  of  rati- 
fication shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  will  notify  all  the 
other  signatories  of  each  deposit.  The 
Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  between   the 
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ststes  which  have  ratified  it  as  soon  as  ths 

ratification  of  the  majority  of  the  signa- 
tories, including  the  ratifications  of  Bel- 
gliun,  Canada.  France.  Luxemburg.  The 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  have  been  deposited  and  shall 
come  into  effect  with  respect  to  other  states 
on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  ratifica- 
tion. 

Art.  12.  After  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force 
for  10  years,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the 
parties  shall,  if  any  of  them  so  requests, 
consult  together  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  Treaty,  having  regard  for  the  fac- 
tors then  affecting  peace  and  security  In 
the  North  Atlantic  area,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  universal  as  weU  as  regional 
arrangements  under  the  Charter  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Art.  13.  After  the  Treaty  has  been  In  force 
for  20  years,  any  party  may  cease  to  be  a 
party  1  yesr  after  Its  noUce  bf  denimclatlon 
has  been  given  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  will  Inform 
the  governmenu  of  the  other  parties  of  the 
deposit  of  each  notice  of  denimclatlon. 

Art.  14.  This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English 
and  French  texts  are  equally  authentic.  shaU 
be  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America.  Duly 
certified  copies  thereof  will  be  trsnaaoaitted 
by  that  Government  to  the  governments  of 
the  other  signatories. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  plen- 
ipotentiaries have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  4th  day  of  April 

1949. 

Signers  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  to  date:  Bel- 
glum.  Canada.  Denmark.  Prance.  United 
Kingdom.  Iceland.  Italy.  Luxemburg.  Neth- 
erlands, Norway.  Portugal,  United  States  of 
America. 


PoBsh  Consthntion  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  MASSACHTJSrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Bir.  Speaker,  an- 
other year  has  passed  since  Members  of 
this  House  expressed  their  hope  that  on 
the  next  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  the  people  of  Po- 
land might  be  able  to  .loin  with  those  of 
Polish  descent  elsewhere  in  celebrating 
that  memorable  event.  But  their  alien 
and  terroristic  rules  still  prevent  it 
More  than  that,  those  rulers  apparently 
have  undertaken  more  widespread  rell- 
^ous  persecutions  and  have  increased 
the  terrorism  directed  toward  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  end  that  Poland's  economy 
may  become  completely  sovletized.  Yet, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  misery  of  mil- 
lions of  Poles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
courage  and  hope  remain  alive.  Ameri- 
cans can  and  do  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  greatness  of  the  people  of  Poland  and 
in  pledging  themselves  to  the  ultimate 
restoration  to  Poland  of  Its  free  govern- 
ment under  its  constitution  which  no 
tyrannical  oppressor  can  take  from  them 
permanently. 

I  have  read  with  interest  an  excellent, 
brief  memorandum  on  the  PoUsh  Constl- 
tuUon.  prepared  by  the  Polish- American 
Congress,  Inc.     I  am  glad  to  make  it 


availaUe  to  all  who  read  the  Rxcord  by 
including  it  in  my  remarks. 

Mat  3,  Polakd's  Natiomal  Houdat 

POLAND — A  PARLIAMENTART  COUNTHT 

It  Is  Impossible  to  understand  the  history 
of  Poland,  or  even  the  essential  character 
of  the  Polish  Nation  xinless  it  is  realized  that 
Poland  is  fundamentally  a  coimtry  in  which 
the  parliamentary  system  Is  a  deep-rooted 
and  age-old  tradition.  For  this  circumstance 
ezpUins  the  fact  that  the  most  Important 
moments  of  Polish  hlstOTy  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  parliamentarism,  and  that 
the  Polish  Nation  as  such  raised  to  the  fore- 
front of  its  tradition  and  history  not  battles 
or  revolutions,  but  the  date  of  a  funda- 
mental reform  of  parliament  and  the  system: 
that  of  the  constitution  of  May  3,  1791.  It  is 
to  tliis  event  that  the  foUowing  remarkf.  are 
devoted. 

For  if  we  desire  to  sum  up  the  very  essence 
of  a  Pole  and  things  Polish  in  a  couple  of 
sentences,  then  in  relations  with  the  outside 
world  it  consisted  of  a  romantic  struggle, 
against  the  heaviest  of  odds  and  conditions, 
for  state  independence,  and  Internally  It 
was  dominated  by  a  principle  which  at  times 
suffered  from  exuberant  ov«growth.  namely, 
that  a  Pole  r^ards  as  legal.  Justified,  and 
obligatory  only  that  which  has  been  resolved 
by  a  decision  of  the  people  or  their  delegates, 
1.  e..  by  way  of  plebiscite  or  parliament. 

PARLIAMENTARISM     AND    THE    SLAVS 

We  have  to  go  a  long  way  back  Into  early 
history  of  Poland  to  understand  bow  Poles 
came  to  be  and  remained  devoted  to  the 
parliamentary  system.  For  It  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  Poles,  who  are  analogous  in 
this  case  to  the  English,  that  among  the 
Slavonic  peoples  they  were  tbe  only  nation 
which  remained  faithful  to  the  parliamentary 
tradlUon  throughout  all  their  independent 
existence,  and  that  irrespective  oi  the  proc- 
esses to  which  other  Slavonic  nations  were 
submitted  only  from  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  in  certain  cases  only  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  It  Is  obviously  difficult  to 
speak  of  any  common  Slavonic  psychology, 
despite  the  common  root  language,  when  for 
a  thousand  years  of  history  each  of  the  na- 
Uons  in  the  Slavonic  lingual  group  was 
shaped  In  Its  own  distinctive  culture,  system, 
and  religion. 

So  we  must  not  overlook  for  one  moment 
all  the  various  processes,  in  operation  for  a 
thousand  years  and  more,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  producing  only  one  nation  In  these 
central  eastern  areas  of  Europe  which  was 
primarily  a  nation  of  a  parliamentary  system. 
We  write  "primarily"  and  not  "exclusively" 
because  for  the  sake  oT  objectivity  we  must 
recosrnise  that  other  nations  in  central 
Kurope  were  also  for  centuries,  though  not 
imintcrruptedly.  educated  In  the  psrlla- 
msntary  syston.  This  applies,  longest  of 
All,  to  the  Hungarians  and  Czechs. 

THS  ummnoM  pabuamsmtast  TBAnrnoit 
So  the  Poles  are  a  nation  of  parliaments,  in 
otlMT  wonSs.  a  nation  whose  conceptUm  of 
legality  requires  the  absolutely  freely  ex- 
pressed agreemenu  of  all  those  Interested, 
and  this  simply  because  In  distinction  from 
other  nations  they  have  been  molded  In  a 
thousand  years  of  historical  processes  fun- 
damentally different  from  those  of  all  their 
neighbors.  Nowhere  else  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  among  all  the  nations  and  states 
which  have  survived  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, is  the  unbroken  continuity  of  existence 
of  parliament  a  fe»t\ire  of  national  life.  Per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  and  striking 
similarity,  or  rather  Internal  accordance  be- 
tween Polish  and  English,  or  British  history. 
Is  the  fact  that  Potand  maintained  her  par- 
liamentary system  without  a  break-down  to 
the  end  of  her  independent  existence  as  a 
state.  And  it  mtist  be  added  that  the  form 
at  the  PoUfih-Uthuaulan  Union  has  features 


shnllar  to  that  of  the  system  tinltlng  Great 
Britain.  No.-  must  we  forget  that,  even  dur- 
ing the  years  when  Poles  were  divided  and 
governed  by  Inclxisions  in  other  states  they 
Immediately  restored  their  parliamentary 
system  whenever  possible,  first  in  the  form 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  the  so- 
eaUed  Congress  Kingdom  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  later  undo:  the  autonomy  con- 
ceded by  Austria. 

THE  POLITICAL  ANB  SOCIAL  PRINCIPLE8  Of  THK 
MAT  3  coKsnTtmow 
The  numerous  provlKlons  of  the  May  3  con- 
stitution include  certain  basic  elements 
which  have  retained  a  lasting  valtje  for  the 
Polish  Nation,  as  well  as  a  number  of  valua- 
ble. Jtist.  and  sound  decisions  which,  how- 
ever, arose  out  of  the  political  requirementa 
and  the  relationships  existing  m  Poland  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3.  1791,  constitu- 
tion consisted  In  the  fact  that  It  eliminated 
the  m«^  fundamental  weaknesses  af  the 
Polish  parliamentary  and  social  system,  and 
that  is  also  the  reason  why  this  day  marks 
both  the  crowning  act  of  regeneration  of  the 
spirit  ol  the  Polish  Nation  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  also  a  testa- 
ment of  the  progressive  and  evolutionary 
methods  with  which  the  Poles  entered  politi- 
cal life  after  the  temporary  downfall  of  tbclr 
own  state. 

"nw  preamble  of  tbe  May  S  oonstltutloa 
clearly  and  unmistakably  expresses  the  moti- 
vating force  that  gave  birth  to  this  remark- 
able and  immortal  document.  Here  is  its 
preamble : 

"Persuaded  that  our  common  fate  depends 
entirely  upon  the  establishing  and  rendering 
perfect   a   national    constitution;    convinced 
by  a  long  train  of  experience  of  many  defects 
in  our  government,  and  willing  to  profit  by 
the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  and  by 
the  favorable  moment  which  has  restored  us 
to     ourselves;     free     from     the     disgraceful 
shackles  of  foreign  influence;    prizing  more 
than  life,  and  every  {jersonal  consideration, 
the    political    existence,    external    independ- 
ence,   and    internal    liberty    of    the    nation, 
whose  care  is  entrusted  to  us;  desirous,  more- 
over, to  deserve  the  blessing  and  gratltiide, 
not  only  of  our  contemporaries  but  also  of 
future  generations:  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
good,  for  securing  our  liberty,  and  maintain- 
ing  our   kingdom    and    our    possessions;    in 
order  to  exert  our  nautral  rights  with  seal 
and  firmness,  we  do  solemnly  establish  the 
present  constitution,  which  we  declare  wholly 
Inviolable  in  every  part.  tUl  such  period  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  when  the  nation. 
If  It  should  think  fit.  and  deem  necessary, 
may  alter  by  Its  express  will   such   articles 
therein  as  shall  be  found  Inadequate.     And 
this  present  consUtution  shaU  be  the  stand- 
ard of  all  laws  and  statutes  for  the  future 
diets." 

SOVEBEICItTT    OF   THE    ncmM 

In  the  very  forefront  of  these  lasting  con- 
tributions we  must  place  the  prlncipls  off 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  the  state, 
which  sovereignty  was  also  made  the  pri- 
mary postulate  of  the  first  constitution  of 
the  reatored  Poland,  passed  on  March  17, 
1921.  In  the  1791  constitution  this  principle 
was  formulated  In  the  words: 

"All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  arul  object 
being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good  order  of 
society,  on  an  equal  scale,  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation.  Three  distinct  powers  shall 
compose  the  government  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion, accordliig  to  the  present  constitution, 

viz: 

"1.  Legislative    power    In    the    states    aa- 

sembled. 

"2.  Executive  power  In  the  king  and  cctm- 
cU  of  inspection. 

"S.  Judicial  power  In  Jtuisdlctton  exlrtln?. 
or  to  be  established." 
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To  »ny  wnxem  Btiropcan  who  h«d  been 
rei&red  In  French  ideas,  or  «••■  mor*  In  lb* 

m  of  Brttatn  or  in  ttM 
been  natural  to  th« 
United  aialM  txcm  tbMr  vary  beginning,  thla 
prlnctpte  li  aliBaat  a  uniwn.  and  annetbmg 
in  itself.    But  in  eactem  and  central 
it  cuts  off  tb«  Fcdee  and  tbe  Pcllsh 
tradtuon  i  iiMplitely  from  both  the 
wtw  bftT*  been 
In  the  prin- 
I  or  state,  and  not  nattWMif.  aoverelgnty. 


BKBCurm 

The  phlloMipbT  of  goTemment  dlaccmihle 
tkna^ltMut  this  Polish  caaMMtitm  iMOld 
lead  one  to  believe  thst  the  Amarlran  paople 
and  the  Polish  people  had  each  drawn  In- 
jplnrtyiw  for  their  respective  constitutions 
ftam  ttB  aame  source.  We  Ond  under  article 
Vm  relating  to  executive  power  these  pro- 
Visions: 

"The  most  perfect  government  cannot  exist 
or  last  wttbout  an  effectiuU  executive  power. 
The  bapptans  of  the  nation  depends  on  Just 
iMm.  bok  tlM  good  eHect^  of  laws  flow  only 
fnm  thair  aaaeutlon.  experience  baa  tsOBht 
OS  that  the  naflaetliiff  of  thla  eaaantlal  part 
at  povemment  baa  owarwhalmed  Poland  with 


Under  this  same  heading  the  c(»stltutlon 
provides: 

"This  executive  power  cannot  assume  the 
rtgbt  c€  «wfciT<g  laws,  or  of  their  Interpreta- 
tion. It  is  expressly  fot hidden  to  contact 
pabUc  debts:  to  alter  the  repartition  of  the 
BsUonal  income,  as  fixed  by  the  diet;  to 
r.  to  conclude  definitely  any  treaty. 
■BUe  act;  it  is  only  allowed  to 
ou  nepottafttooa  with  forei^  courts. 
facUitata  leiBlHBBi  j  occurrences,  always 
with  reference  to  the  diet." 


IsaL 


0«r  GoTcraBeat  Is  A|pproachiiig  the  Limit 
of  Bilneu 


■CMAlVrTAXIAMSM   AJfO 

Tlifoaghout  the  May  3  con*ttutkm  runs 
a  phlloeophy  of  humanltarlanlsm  and  toler- 
ance, such  as — 

"We  publish  and  proclaim  a  perfect  and 
entire  liberty  to  all  people,  either  who  may 
be  nawly  coming  to  settle .  or  thoee  who, 
having  emigrated,  would  return  to  their 
aaUva  country:  and  we  declare  most  sol- 
tmatj,  tiMft  any  person  coming  Into  Poland, 
tnm  wbatrver  part  o>f  the  world  or  returning 
froa  abroad,  ae  sooa  as  be  seta  his  foot  on 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  beciofri  free 
and  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  indnrtry.  wher- 
ever and  in  whatever  manner  be  pteaaes.  to 
aettle  either  in  towns  or  Tillages,  to  farm,  and 
■•nt  lands  and  houses,  on  tenures  and  con- 
tracts, for  as  long  a  term  as  may  be  agreed 
on;  with  liberty  to  remsrn.  or  to  remove. 
after  having  fuUUad  Cbe  obUgatlons  he  may 
haw  voluntarUy  entered  into." 

ULICIOCS  ntZSDOM 

We  find  In  this  P-jllsh  Constitution, 
almost  contemporaneously  with  our 
Constitution,  rule  by  majority, 
secret  ballat  at  public  elections,  and  the  lan- 
guage relating  to  religion  that— 

"The  same  holy  religion  cummands  us  to 
love  our  neighbors,  we  therefore  owe  to  all 
people  of  whatever  persuasion,  peace  in  mat- 
of  tatth.  and  the  protection  of  govem- 
eoaaequently  we  assure,  to  all  per- 
and  religions,  freedom  and  liberty, 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  is 
all  dominions  erf  the  Republic  " 

Thtis  it  was  on  May  3  In  1791.  barely  3 
M^n  after  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution 
by  the  United  Sistcs  in  1789.  thst  Poland, 
without  a  bloody  revolutltm  or  even  with- 
out a  disorder,  succeeded  in  reforming  her 
public  Ufs  and  In  eradicsttng  all  bar  internal 
causes  of  dadtB*. 

But  this  great  rebirth  and  assertion  of 
^tmocracy  eaoaa  to  the  Poles  20  years  too  late 
and  did  not  foraatall  the  third  partltloa  oC 
iHaland  in  179ft.  which  left  the  PoUaii  aatkm 
te  tha  bowlBga  of  Russia.  Oenaaay,  and 
itlg. 
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Basinf-Point  System  Operated  in  Mit- 
souri— Missouri  Highways  Taxed  for 
Phantom  Freight  —  Hannibal  (Mo.) 
Plant  Charged  Freight  From  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  m  Early  Days— Mora- 
torium Presages  Return  of  Basing- 
Point  System — Small  Business  Taxed 
on  Every  Sale  by  Basing-Point  Mo- 
nopolists 
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or 
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Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
desire  to  demonstrate  the  basing-point 
system  in  action  in  the  great  State  of 
Missouri.  Bids  received  by  the  Missouri 
State  Highway  Department  from  Janu- 
ary 6,  1947.  through  February  26,  1948, 
show  the  identity  of  prices  inherent  in 
pricing  under  the  basing-point  system 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
April  26.  1948.  In  Missouri,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  now  possible  to  get  com- 
petitive bids  on  cement.  Such  bids  are 
not  confined  to  cement,  however,  but 
competition  is  reflected  in  the  purchase 
of  most  basic  commodities  formerly 
using  the  ba.sing-point  system.  There- 
fore, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  be  not  swayed  by  fallacious  argu- 
ments advanced  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing legislation  which  will  undo  all  of  the 
gains  made  in  outlawing  the  basing- 
point  system. 

One  of  the  early  Portland  cement 
plants  built  in  the  United  States  was 
erected  at  Hannibal,  Mo.  It  would  be 
natural  to  assume  that  the  building  of 
this  plant  would  have  been  a  great  boon 
to  Missouri  and  the  surrounding  States, 
since  at  that  time  the  nearest  cement 
plant  was  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  This 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  for  every 
pound  of  cement  sold  in  the  first  few 
years  by  the  Hannibal  plant  had  in  its 
price  the  element  of  phantom  freight. 
A  very  heavy  and  unjustifiable  phantom 
freight  charge,  for  that  phantom  was 
the  freight  charge  from  a  Lehigh  Valley 
cement  plant  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
to  all  destination  points  in  Missouri  to 
which  the  Hannibal  plant  shipped.  The 
same  charge  applied  when  shipments 
were  made  to  customers  at  destinations 
in  neighboring  States. 

LEHIGH    VALI.XT    "PLUS"    ATTEMPTED    FOB 

maaoxTU 

As  a  matt,er  of  fact,  the  cement  indus- 
try tried  very  hard  to  establish  the 
"Lehigh  Valley  Plus"  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  steel  industry  had  successfully 
.saddled  the  Pittsburgh  Plus  on  the 
American  economy.  While  the  cement 
industry  was  not  successful  in  this  single 
basing-point  effort,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  industry,  it  did.  as  we  all  know,  suc- 
cessfully work  out  a  multiple  basing- 
point  system,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
our  country  and  Its  business  structure. 
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LOCAL    MATBUALa    KVnTWHEBB    FOS    CEMXMT 

The  materials  neces.sary  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement  lie  In  great 
abundance  In  the  valleys  and  hills  of 
every  State  In  our  country.  It  Is  our  loss 
that  this  valuable  basic  construction 
material  has  not  l>een  made  available 
at  a  low  cost  on  an  honest  and  fair  basis 


for  each  and  every  needed  Improvement, 
whether  It  be  for  homes,  highways,  flood 
control,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  It 
win  be  even  more  disastrous  if  we  allow 
the  basing  point  system,  with  all  of  its 
monopolistic  overtones,  to  creep  back  by 
way  of  a  moratorium  and  once  more  con- 
trol  the   distribution   of   cement,   steel. 


lumber,  food,  and  the  other  important 
commodities  so  necessary  to  the  comfort, 
the  safety,  and  the  convenience  of  our 
people.  The  phantom  is  laid  and  only  a 
Congressional  seance  In  the  name  of 
moratorium  can  taring  it  back. 
The  Missouri  table  follows: 


Abstract  of  cement  bid*  received  by  the  KUxmrl  StaU  Highway  Devcrtment  during  the  year  1947  and  to  Feb.  2€,  1948 


PctllHItiOM 


1047 

Rolta 

Crodrer 

Lebanon 

MarshfteW.  ...,„.-„ 

.-^|itinrfiHd  ' ... 

Sl)rin;;fl<'Ul  '„„„. 
Mairhfield  '„___ 

L«'banon  ' 

RoUa' 

New  Florence '... 

McCriHlie  ' 

CotnnMa  > 

roliinibia._ 

Boonville 

Dfxtrr  ' 

Popter  Bhiff  I 

Hmyti' 

PorUgeville  t 

~      on  » 


MbMHiri  Portlaad 
Cement  Co. 


Dste  of  bid 


LexInKton  ' 

Odessa  U 

Blue  Sprinjts ' 

HarriMDviOe  «... 

Kenn^tt ' 

Buro<la 

FTe«lfrirkt«nm '.. 
Cape  tJir     " 
Sikeston. 


IMS 

N'ew  Florence 

McCmlie 

Do  1 

Cohunhia « 

B<ionville ' 

JeflersoQ  CUy  ' 

Cameron  ' ..-. — 

Hamilton  ' 

Buroda  > 

K«inMt  > 

Dester ' 

Poplar  Bluff  • 

Portaferflle « 

Steele  ' 

ChartcetoB  > ^ 

Slkattaa ' — 

CapaOirardean'.. 
Fndaricktown  >.... 
Ralla..... 


Jan. 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jaa. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 


e,1947 

«,1<M7 

«,1M7 

7.1947 

7, 1»«7 

22,1947 

2\1»47 

2B,1947 

2M947 

25,1»47 

A  1W7 

2S.  1*47 

25.1947 

A  19*7 

31,1947 

».It47 

3S.1947 

a>.  1947 

36,1947 


Desti- 
nation 
price 


Alpha  Portland 
Cement  Co. 


Date  of  bid 


K. ««  Jaa.  7, 1»*7 
2. 67  Jan.  7. 1M7 
2. 78  Jan.  7, 1947 
2.78  Jan.  7,1947 
2. 7.*i  !  Jan.  7, 1947 
129 
3.28 
3.28 
3.13 
3.09 
3.  OB 

Z59     rebr2im7 
Feb.  24,1947 


Desti- 
nation 
pric« 


July  21,1947 
July  21,1947 
Jnly  21,1947 

July"a,'i947 
Oct.    28.1947 


Feb.  «.  1948 
Feb.  6.1948 
Feb.  6.1948 
Feb.  aiMi 
Feb.«  \  1948 
Fob.  M948 
6,1948 
6,1948 
«,19«8 
M»W 
6,1948 
6,1948 
6,1948 
a  1948 
6^1941 
6,1948 
6,19« 
6,1948 
2£i,1948 
_  25,1948 

F«a.2li  1M8 
Feb. «.  1948 
FelK  3S.  1948 
Feb.  2S,  1948 
Feb.  2S.  1948 
Feb.  25.  1««8 


2.58 
3.  IS 
3.23 

a.a 

3.23 
S.16 

-— — 

3."32' 
3.32 
S.24 

'"in 

3.08 

t2a 

2.67 
2.78 
X7« 
X7S 


Universal  Atlas 
Cement  Co. 


Date  of  bid 


2:99 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Fib. 


8,1947 

8,1947 

8.1947 

2&I947 

2M947 

25,1947 


Desti- 
nation 
price 


Feb.  25,1947 
Feb.  A1M7 
Feb.   25,1047 


May  m  l»t7 
May  38, 1947 
May  28, 1947 
May  38, 1947 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


X13 
1«2 
X.62 

a.M 

3.M 
3.53 
3.37 
&«« 

3.66  ; 

%.»  ! 

3.63  1 
3.«2  i 
188  • 

l.9l| 

xie  i 

3.S5 

3.  an 

19B 

3.68 
185 

S.88! 
IT* 


Joty  23,1947 


Feb.     9,1948 
....do 


X8B 


X84 
184 


Fab.   M,W4B 
do- 

Feb."  10.1948 

do 

do 

da 


$2.78 
2.78 
Z75 
3.25 
X28 
128 


3.09 
3L99 
Z50 


Marquette  Cement 
ManufBciuring  Co. 


Date  of  bid 


Ha. 
Jao. 
Jao 
Jan. 
Jan. 


8,1947 
a  1947 
8,1947 
8,1947 
111947 


Desti- 
nation 
price 


no 

X67 
2.78 

2.78 
X78 


Lone  Star  CeoMBt 
Corp. 


Ash  Grove  Ltaae  A 
Porilaod  Cement  Co. 


XU 

3.12 
X12 
X19 


.da. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


».1«48 

3S.ltMB 
25,1948 


Feb.  aa,i9« 
Feb.  «,lMi 
Pab.  «1MB 
Fea.  28.1948 
Feb.  2iil948 
Feb.  aai948 
Feb.  211948 
Feb.  28,1948 


a  12 
8.12 

'3.62 
3.82 

a«8 

a.s; 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


21,1947 
21.1947 
24.1947 
34.1947 
X1947 
24,1947 
24,1947 


July  2tl947 

Jnly  21.1947 

July  21,1947 

July  21,1947 

July  21,1947 


Feb.     9,1948 
do._ 


XS9 
XSO 

xw 

3.28 
XS 

3.21 
3.18 


L16 

ass 
asB 
a28 

3.68 
3.K 

3.89 
3.7* 


da 

do 

...do 

Feb.  9. 1948 
Feb.  9, 1948 
Feb.  9, 1948 
Feb.  9.1948 
Feb.  9. 1948 
Feb.  9, 1948 
Feb.  «,  1948 
Feb.  %1948 


FM>. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 

28.1947 
2n,lM7 
3H,1947 
38,1947 



-.,... 

'Apr."2a,'i»47* 
Apr.  28,1947 
May  31.  nC7 
May  iU  1947 
May  ..l,i»C 

.».**» 



3.09 
3.H9 
2.S9     Feb.  X1M7 


3.98 


3.16 
119 
lU 
112 
112 
119 


Feb.  24.1947 


Apr.  28.1947 
Apr.  28.1947 
May  28. 1947 
May  28, 1M7 
May  38^  1947 
May  38,1947 


X9» 

X68 


116 
119 
112 
112 
112 
119 


•Vrincfleld 

BalLa  '■ 

Lebanon  ' ...—.-. 

MarahfleM  » 

SprintflaM  » 

■  r>no...  b,,-  ..H.  .t^n^-  ^n.;,..     N^^nM  p.^i;n^^o;;g.  .->0^»1  »  '»'"  "'  >^  "»  '^■'  "''  ^'^  •-°'"-     ^ '"""""^ 
prices  iu  paper  baga  eubject  to  a  cash  disi-onnt  of  10  tenta  per  Mrr«.  ,         Portland  Cement  Co.,  St.  T><Jnt«  :  rnlvenwl  Atlaa 

L-naSion  of  ..m.nt  mills  :Mir"'-*/'^:l'''{l'  ^.''^"irium^ci^lt^  warebouae  at  Re  Loul..  Mo.)  ; 

Ceaent  Co..  Hannibal.  Ho    and  In'l^^r;":"^?.^;^*^"^^!^^^"^^^^  Cement  Co..  Cbanute,  Kuna. 

Loaa  Star  Cement  Corp.,  Bonner  Springs,  Kana. ,  A«n  urove  i.aiue  m.  r«iu«i« 


sMAix  BTsimss  acmaxs 
Because  the  basing-point  system  is  a 
monopolistic  device  to  control  prices  and 
stifle  competition,  small  business  has 
suffered  greater  direct  hardships  under 
the  system  than  have  public  agencies. 
While  the  taxpayer  has  paid  millions 
upon     millions     of     unearned     dollars 


increased  taxes,  but  through  the  stran- 
glehold which  the  practices  under  the 
basing-point  system  have  on  his  busi- 
ness operaUons.  The  myriad  daUy 
transactions  of  the  independent  grocer, 
the  tire  dealer,  the  hardware  merchant, 
the  electric-supply  dealer,  and  of  all  the 


upon     mUlions     of     unearned     aou^  ^^^^  enterprises  everywhere, 

through  his  governmental  bodies  for  the  .       ^  ,.                   ,•       *       .,k.»f^.r, 

construction  of  public  works  of  all  types,  are  taxed  by  monopohes  for  phantom 

small  business  has  paid  not  only  through  freight  in  one  form  or  another. 


coHsumas  HAao  hit 

Consumers,  of  course,  are  the  losers 
In  the  end  result.  Every  man.  woman, 
and  child  pays  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
basing-point  and  other  systems  of  price 
controL  For  Congress  to  pass  a  mora^ 
torium  bill,  wiiich  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree would  delay  or  restrict  our  efforts 
to  restrain  the  powerful  and  rotbless 
monopolies  in  our  country,  would  be  to 
render  a  disservice  to  our  people  beyond 
calculation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  tuxNOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPKSIBMTATXVE8 

Monday.  Maw  2. 1949 

Mr.  ^  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RtcouD.  Unclude  the  following  article  by 
Ernest  F.  Henry: 

SOCIALZZSD    MKOICIKX    CONCUNS    US    AIX 

(By  Kmest  F  Henry) 
Tor  decades  socUIlzed  medlrlne  has  been 
practiced  unfeacccnfxilly  In  various  parts  of 
tlM  world.  For  yean  It  has  been  advocated 
toy  ecrtaln  groapa  for  thia  country  and  legis- 
Utton  rcpaatadly  ha*  be«n  Introtfucad  into 
both  Houaes  ot  Ooufiaas  to  accompUah  this 
objective. 

Ckmgresa  had  hardly  convened  this  Janiiary 
wiMii  3.  5  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  to 
aortalta^  medicine  In  the  United  States  under 
th«  tnoffenslve  title  of  national  health  Insur- 
•nea.  Companion  bills  were  Introduced  In 
th«  Hoose. 

This  la  not  }ust  a  problem  for  the  doctors. 
This  ta  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  It 
would  have  a  direct  bwrtng  on  our  national 
economy,  the  futtire  ptogreaa  at  the  medical 
^r>fea8ion  and  the  health  of  every  citizen. 

As  are  most  other  "do-eooder"  schemes,  the 
argumenta  for  socialized  me<llcine  are  based 
largely  on  falae  representations  and  emo- 
tkmal  appeal.  The  proponents  say  that  the 
state  of  the  health  of  the  American  people 
Is  indeed  pitlfiU:  that  unnecessary  tftaease 
Is  rampant  everywhere:  that  the  number  ot 
eases  of  medical  neglect  U  appalling;  that 
only  the  rich  man  can  get  any  medical  care; 
that  the  poor  must  ask  for  charity,  and  that 
those  that  lie  between  aimply  can't  get 
charity  of  me<lical  care. 

They  say  tbaX  the  distribution  of  doctors 
is  extremely  luw|ul table:  that  there  are  large 
areas  of  this  country  in  wiitch  medical  care 
Is  not  svallable:  that  there  are  many  coun- 
tias  in  which  there  Is  no  hospital. 

Row.  M  our  health  bad?  U  it  U.  we  ought 
to  ciins>i1>ir  wtuit  to  do  atxmt  it.  It  doesnt 
]y  follow  that,  if  it  were  bad.  the 
proposed  would  be  a  satufactory 
aolutloo.  But.  if  it  Un't  bad.  a  good  deal  of 
force  of  the  argument  has  been  lost.  Re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Public  Heslth 
Service  show  that  the  incldaBce  ot  tuher. 
culoais.  diph  therla.  and  other  tfteSMM  Is  lower 
In  the  United  SUtes  than  any  other  country 
and  autatantialty  lower  than  in  most  o(  the 
countries  wtiere  scctaliced  medicine  Is  nuw 
In  effect. 

The  statement  that  there  are  large  areaa 
of  the  country  without  medtcml  care  is  cor- 
rect but  this  would  not  be  rtwmerl  by  na- 
tional health  liiewines. 

One  of  the  polnta  which  has  been  greatly 
stressed  is  tiuit  national  health  insurance  will 
be  administered  locally.  "There  won't  be 
anything  centralized  in  Waahlngton."  A 
MM^  at  the  bill  reveate  that  there  u  no  such 
iBfnthTO.  Whatever  toeal  eommittei-s  are 
set  up.  either  of  the  proftloo  or  of  the  pub- 
he  at  large.  muM  operate  only  under  the 
ruiee  and  reguiatiuns  from  Washington  and 
they  must  agree,  if  they  come  in  under  the 
State  plan,  as  Is  approved  i  Washington. 
to  aCMpt  the  rules  and  rcgulatiors  from 
WasMBCMft.  We  would.  there[<ire.  ncn  have 
local  adMtailatrailae  but  only  talk  abuut  it. 

The  power  for  the  admintstration  of  the 
priigrMi  wofdd  ba  centralised  solely  ha  the 
hands  of  tha  Federal  becurtty  AdMlnlatratur. 
A  National  HeaMh  Insurance  Board  is  to 
be  set  up  but  the  ftigrsi  la  to  be 
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geU  Federal  medical  care  under  the  fisting 
Public  Health  Service.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  medical  service,  or 
enjoys  protection  under  private  programs  of 
insurance  companies  and  Indiastry.  Our  In- 
digent now  get  as  good  or  better  service  than 
they  would  under  any  socialized  plan  which 
would  simply  reduce,  through  red-tape  re- 
qulremenu.  the  numtter  of  hours  each  doctor 
could  render  service. 

The  building  Industry,  a^t  well  as  all  those 
believing  In  the  American  private-enterprise 
system,  should  appreciate  the  fact  that  those 
who  would  socialize  the  medical  profession 
would  do  the  same  to  practically  every  form 
of  private  business.  We  should  be  united 
In  opposition  to  all  adventures  In  state 
soclalisna. 


Will  the  World  Starve? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  article.  I  am  pleased  to  present  a 
thought -provoking  theme  from  the  mind 
and  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bruce  Bliven: 
Will  thx  World  Stahvx? 
(By  Bruce  BUven) 

The  American  people  have  lately  been 
frightened  by  one  of  the  grimmest  of  all 
specters:  World-wide  starvation. 

The  warning  has  come  from  a  number  of 
sources,  but  notably  from  two  books  by  well- 
known  scientists.  Our  Plundered  Planet,  by 
Fairfield  Osborn.  and  Road  to  Survival,  by 
William  Vogt. 

These  authors  say  that  the  earth's  popula- 
tion Is  increasing  very  rapidly,  while  the 
available  food  supplies  are  Increasing  slowly, 
actually  decreasing  in  many  areas. 

Says  Mr.  Oeixjrn: 

"Blind  to  the  need  of  cooperating  with 
nature,  man  Is  destroying  the  sources  of  his 
life.  Another  century  like  the  last,  and  civi- 
lization wUl  be  facing  its  final  crisis.  •  •  • 
The  tide  of  earth's  population  Is  rising,  the 
reservr>lr  of  the  earth's  living  resources  is 
falling.     •     •     •" 

ABANDON  CIVILIZATION r 

"As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  takes 
nature  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions •  •  •  anywhere  from  300  to  1.000 
years  or  more  to  build  a  single  Inch  of  top- 
soil.  Yet  what  may  have  taken  a  thousand 
years  to  build  can  be  removed  by  erosion  in  a 
year  or  even  in  a  single  day.    •     •     •" 

Mr.  Vogt  is  equally  alarming: 

"Unless  man  readjusts  his  way  ot  liv- 
ing •  •  •  to  the  imperatives  Imposed  by 
the  limited  resources  of  his  environment,  we 
may  as  well  give  up  all  hope  of  continuing 
civilized  life.  Like  Gadnrene  swine  we  shall 
rush  down  a  war-torn  slope  to  a  barbarian 
exisieuce  In  the  blackened  rubble.     •     •     • 

"In  the  hundred  years  prior  to  1940  the 
world  population  more  than  doubled.  •  •  • 
Agricultural  land,  now  amounting  to  little 
more  than  an  acre  per  person  and  shrinking 
faat  •  •  •  la  every  year  producing  less 
food.  *  *  *  A  few  more  decades  of  such 
abuae  as  we  have  subjected  (the  land|  to. 
will  wrest  the  control  out  of  our  hands." 

The  specific  statements  of  fact  which  are 
made  by  ICeasrs.  Osborn  and  Vi)gt  are  true. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  alarming  conclusion 
which  Uiey  reach,  and  which  has  (rightened 
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so  many  peop'.e.  Is  quite  unjusctfled.     Iba 
problem  Is  far  more  compUcatcd  than  asoat 
nadf  of  these  books  realize:  a  naastacr  of 
factors  are  omitted  whkrb  are  on  the  opU- 
f^tmtU'  side.     In  short,  no  readers  of     ' 
wat&t  is   in   any  danger  of  factnc 
starvation — nor  is  hia  son  or  his  , 
The   western   nattona  will   noa  go  buugiy. 
Even  the  Bastt  ks  in  Uttla  awre  deiiger  In  tha 
future  than  in  the  p— t. 

Here  are  six  important  facts  of  which  the 
alarmista  do  not  take  proper  acooont: 

1.  FopulaUoQ  lumsai  Is  not  tinlfonn  and 
millBilHnl  I^  t^  western  countries  growth 
to  Iceetlng  off  end  will  turn  downward 
time  in  the  next  quarter  csatoty.  Tttm  rata 
of  gztywth  Is  at  present  iBrsest  tn  the  orlcxital 
DjttiOBS.  but  this  will  change  as  these  comi- 
trtas  shift  over  to  more  fsctorles  with  (ewer 
people  on  the  land. 

It  U  a  universal  rule  that  am  the  standard 
of  llTti«  goes  up  wtth  tndnstxIaUaatlan.  the 
rate  of  Increaae  In  pcpnlatlnn  (after  a  pre- 
rt>  slowa  down  unta  the  popu- 
Ij  standi  atm  or  feta  aoMlltr. 
Tben  are  tatbms  reaaoos.  Marriages  tend 
to  be  later.  PamlUes  are  sm&Utf  when  chfl- 
«lren  become  an  ecooomirC  liability  rather 
Xtf^n  mn  asset.  With  more  education.  Tail- 
or techniques  for  TOhiatary  control  of  popu- 
lation begin  to  ba 
iro 

It  te  also  a  fact  that  each  continent  la  a 
law  vnto  ttaslf  la  the  matter  of  popmlatkm. 
bt  tha  Btodsm  wortd  larse  noDiben  Of  people 
cannot  nkove  (roaa  one  great  land  macs  to 
another  without  the  consent  of  the  peo^ 
atraady  .liTinc  on  the  second.  Pofndacton 
pussiiTii  can  be.  and  is.  fairly  severe  tn  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  w;tbout  directly 
affecting  the  others. 

a.  Land  can  produce 
tlfie  methods  cf  f armtac.  new  api^ed  to  only 
a  minute  portion  of  the  earth's  farm  land, 
increaae  production  treniendously.  Farmcxs 
in  Denmark,  for  example,  get  Bva  ttmcs  ss 
much  food  per  acre  on  oomparable  land  as 
do  fanners  in  India.  Dr.  Robert  M.  6alter. 
Chief  cf  the  United  States  Bxirean  of  Plant 
Industry.  Soila.  and  AgrteuUural  Kiglneer- 
la^  cahnilatea  that  tf  Uxmmm  cverywhoe 
ptaetteed  the  baat  ■wilfcnrts  wa  ooald  produce 

While  sou 

tute  s  serious  probtem.  they  are  being  con- 
quered—In  tba  Unttcd  Statsa  maA  <fttaer  ed- 
vanced  rsglens  by  the  ^m/MttMrm  at  eden- 
tlflc  imclhnrtn  Ralph  B.  iniK.  band  cf  the 
ProduetlOB  and  Martetlaff  Mmliililiatlca  of 
the  Depwtncnt  of  Agriculture.  reeenUy  told 
me  of  •COM  of  tlM  aoll-oansenratlan  te^- 
nlqfQsc  now  befnc  a|ipllad  and  other  aapecta 
cf  sctenttflc  fatariBg.  We  have 
vithm  the  past  IS  ^M*  to 
ducuvity  of  our  farms  ma 
on  the  same  acrsaga.  Pood  crape  hawc 
Increased  by  40  percant. 

Chief  factors  la  this 
have  bean  tha  bimilliii  of  batMr  twtm  anl- 
mate,  tha  wa  of  hybrtd  mads  for 
ytaUL  better  mm  at  soil.  feBaroaad  f  i 
chinery.  more  and  bettar 
— cttrtdsa  such  as  Dfyr, 
plaata.  and  tba  aueeamful  war  on 

■acnAinsc  mothzx  watvie 

of  tha  sgrteoiuwal- 
^^ .  frtr*"^  by  the  De- 
bt illhii!lib«  but  carried  out  on 

selTcs  thro-Jgh  nearly  I 
icprcaentativcs.  is  a 
for  this  great  record  of 

StlU   foithar 
ahead.    Tha 
3.4-D.  is  an  ■■■■■li^lj  ^acstsa  klUcr  of  csr 

cane  fields  of  Cuba.    A 

marshu,  wUh  an 

^aad  to  otarvwa  tbw     Or.  Bobert  L.  Wetn- 
tzvsA  at  tba  UbMed  atates  Arwaif 
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normoncs  we  can  create  new  varlettss  of  grow- 
ing fmsls«iigs  afanoat  at  w«L  We  can  de- 
«^«m  dow-asaturtnc  eratm  tbat  are  sale  troia 

not    damage  rt    by 
autumn. 

».  We  can  Inerease  the  sopply  af 
^*nw«—  of  acres  of  potentially  osetul  land 
lyiiV  fallow  for  xcaaons  wtth  ^Al^ 
Is  at  laat  sMe  to  cope.  TR9*cal 
ba  cleared  with  the  aid  of 
growth    iwamonas    at    a 

Ifalana.  which  baa  amic  w       

is  bcb^  wiped  out  by  apsaylag  DOT 

A  new  drug,  antryclde,  has  been  de- 

tn  Africa.    This  drag  atafsiad  «»•■  'V  «• 
Afrlam  regloa  wMek  wU  pioduce  about  as 

mu(A  meat  aa  Aigpnllna  

4.  We  can  get  food  from  the  sea.  At  prea- 
mat.  the  world  obtains  only  one-half  of  1 
pcrasnti  of  ita  food  from  the  ocean.    This 

-  100  taam  M  w« 
ht  ad- 
dition to  the  few  Isit  wbii^  *?*"'^*  *' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 


Df  TBS  BOOSK  OP  BBVZSSNTATXVEa 

TveMtey.  Mma  3,  1949 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anntial 
ceieintioii  of  Americaniarttai  Doj.  for 
ioxm  A  yearly  event  in  Jersey  Ci;y.  took 
place  oo  SvMlay.  Apnl  24.  Again  tbeoe 
etatkms  and  tbe  parade  ix^ceding  thea 
wen  coBdaeied  tinder  the  •u.<:pices  of 
Captain  Cliiiton  E.  Pisk  Post.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  its  aaxiliAry.  Tbe  ccl^rmUon  this 
year  was  the  eighteenth  annual  dCBMO- 
stratton  of  patriotic  dcvotkm  on  the  part 
of  tbe  eitJaoH  «C  Jersey  City  mder  the 
leadeffahtr  tt  tttt  enterprlslnc 


The  parafte  was  viewed  b9 19  JtO  . 
taton  ataof  the  Bne  of  march  and  bf 
seToal  tboiBUid  more  at  Pershlos  Field 
tai  Jersey  aty  where  It  was  reviewed  by 
I^aO  T.  Beggs.  cowimanrtfr  bi  kebtef  of 
tbe  Veterans  of  FDreignWars  :M[s.  Helen 

_       i  win  Anxitiary;  SbeMon 

_^ national  Inspector  general  of 

the  VeCCTaas  of  Toteifn  Wars:  former 
Represecrtative  BbDcr  H.  Wene.  now  SUte 
senator  from  Cumber Und  Cotmty.  N.  J.; 
Hw*  Frank  H.  Bners.  msjnr  of  Jersey 
dty  and  h-s  colleacoes  on  the  city  com- 
Bitastoo:  and  other  National.  State,  and 
county  oOcials  of  veteran  organisations. 
The  grand  aiarabal  was  CoL  '^•nkR 
Chapman  end  the  aides  to  the  fraod 
fwaiNchai  were  Capt.  Francis  X.  Burke. 
LL   Stephen   R-   Gregg,   Sgt.   Nicholas 
Orcsko.  Sgt.  John  W.  Measher.  aU  boId> 
0,^  ^i>»firrfiimiisisl  Medal  oi  Honor, 
^rt  Got  Bany  A.  Oocroy.  veteran  of 
both  World  Wars.    Mr.  George  A.  Thorn- 
ton,   Sr..    again   occupied    the    post    of 
general  chairman  and  turned  in  his  usual 
flawless   performance.    It   is   of   course 
impracticable  to  mention  all  those  who 
tad  a  part  in  making  the  day  the  g.cat 
patriotic  success  it  was. 
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Addresses  were  delivered  by  National 
Commander  In  Chief  BecRs.  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy, naUoD&l  president  of  Veterans  of 
Borcicii  Wars  Ladies  Auxiliary,  Hon. 
Prank  H.  Eggers.  Hon.  Elmer  H.  Weoe. 
Capt.  Marion  J.  IXincan.  United  States 
Navy,  and  myself.  I  append  hereto  the 
stirrlQC  iitllf  ■  so  eloquently  deUva^ 
by  Commaader  In  Chief  Becgs  and  fol- 
low it  with  an  e<iitorial  comment  on  the 
odetaration  over  the  years  by  the  Hudson 
Dispatch,  a  dally  newspaper  pubUsbed 
In  Union  City.  N.  J. 

rr  CoKMAKoss  or  Chxif 


Sererml  yean  a«o  tber*  vm  •  play  on 
Broadway  about  Omart*  Waahlngtoo  at  Val- 
ley Tcrge.  In  It.  tl>e  general  apoke  ooe  Una 
tbat  went  aoeaething  l:ke  this :  "ThU  Ubeny 
«•  bav*  wUl  ■tarn  aaay  by  and  by.  vben  no- 
body haa  to  dte  to  s«t  It." 

Tboaa  are  bitter  words,  but  they  hare  tba 
•olid  ring  of  truth.  They  apply  not  only 
to  liberty  but  to  the  entire  democratic  con- 
of  life.  In  UmcB  at  paaea  thcra  U  a 
to  take  our  AoMrteaa  way  ot  life 
tor  panted.  We  are  Ukely  to  forget  bow 
tfaar  a  price  we  paid  to  keep  our  r'.ghu  as 
freemen  secure. 

That  la  why,  many  years  ago.  the  Veterans 
of  Foretgn  Wars  set  aside  the  last  Sunday 
in  AprU  aa  amertranliatlnn  Day.  an  occa- 
alon  foe  rertewtac  o«r  Hatton's  history  and 
heritage.  It  glTea  txs  the  opportunity  to 
recall  to  the  entire  country  that  the  basic 
prlndplea  of  American  tsm — liberty  and 
•quality — were  bought  with  the  blood  of 
patriots  In  "76.  and  hare  been  preserved 
through  the  yean  only  because  there  were 
men  tn  every  generation  ready  to  fight  and 
die  to  defend  them.  On  this  day.  we  who 
have  bom"  arms  In  the  defense  o{  American- 
ism, repledge  oiiraelves  to  guard  our  liber- 
U«s  agalnat  every  attack,  in  peace  aa  well 
aa  in  war. 

What  la  tblB  amerieanism  to  which  we 
have  dedicated  uuieel»es?  At  its  core  is 
the  gre*t  gift  tills  country  brought  to  all 
mankind — tlM  concept  of  human  lit>erty. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  established 
this  as  the  first  Nation  baaed  on  tlM  righU 
of  the  common  man.  At  tiie  very  heart  of 
our  Cons:uutlon  are  those  provlatooa.  known 
as  the  Bill  of  Bights,  which  safeguard  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  Individual.  Any 
ItOM  we  fall  to  make  good  these  essential 
gdBiantles,  the  entire  structurs  at  our  way 
of  life  la  weakened. 

The  average  American  accepts  the  rights 
and  baoedte  of  democracy  without  giving 
them  a  monent's  thoui;ht — the  right  to  move 
trotn  one  State  to  another  without  notifying 
anyone:  the  right  to  ciiange  Joba;  the  right 
to  fair  trial:  the  right  to  retain  one's  na- 
tionality; the  right  to  own  property — and 
not  be  arbltrarUy  deprived  of  it;  the  right 
ot  peaeaCul  aaaanibly.  such  aa  here  today;  and 
to  briong  to  a  buslneee  or  social  fraternity,  or 
to  a  political  party  or  trade  union:  In  short, 
all  of  the  fundamental  righu  we  enjoy  under 
our  Constitution  and  our  form  of  govem- 
it.  To  ua  it  aecme  etrange  that  these 
things  are  dinlig  ta  aoCalitaruin 
ccuntriee. 

klost  of  us  have  blithely  assumed  that  the 
ba'&lc  rights  of  all  Americans  are  pretty  thor- 
ougiily  protected.  But  when  the  Civil 
RlghU  Committee  published  iu  report  a 
coopla  ot  years  ago.  the  entire  Nation  go«  a 
aufprleteg  eyeCm.  The  report  revealed  wide 
gape  batwMB  o«r  dMMoentle  prtedpleB  and 
our  dally  prectleea.  It  bro«4[ht  to  light 
aotne  very  disturbing  facta — Uiat  many 
aakericans  arc  denied  a  Ia»  ctiaaoe  for  edu- 
eatlon;  tbat  other*  are  denied  equal  oppor« 
tnnltiae  for  )obs.  for  decent  taooHng.  eten 
for  iMiilriil  care. 
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things — biit  In  the  freedom  from  fear,  the 
sense  of  belonging,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  oneself  a  real  person — an  Important 
individual.  These  are  the  things  we  must 
advertise  to  the  world.  These  are  the 
things  that  count. 

We  can  overcome  Communist  propaganda 
and  bring  the  rest  of  the  world  safely  within 
the  democratic  orbit  If  we  advertise  Ameri- 
canism In  Its  true  light,  and  If  we  show  that 
we  are  true  to  our  Ideals;  that  our  system  of 
individual  freedom,  with  the  spirit  of  initia- 
tive that  flows  from  It.  is  strong  enough  to 
help  war-shattered  countries  rebuild  their 
economies.  If  the  civilization  we  know  la 
to  survive,  democracy  must  be  proved  to  be 
workable,  not  only  for  the  United  States,  but 
for  all  the  world. 

Strength  and  lllierty  are  indivisible.  Thla 
applies  both  in  a  military  and  spiritual 
sense.  If  we  permit  the  rights  of  any  of  our 
citizens  to  lie  disregarded,  we  weaken  our 
ranks  and  Jeopardize  the  freedom  for  all. 
We  must  stand  guard  over  our  liberties  every 
day  of  our  lives,  lest  we  fritter  them  away  or 
permit  them  to  be  stolen  behind  our  backs. 
As  President  Truman  says:  "The  greatest 
danger  is  that  through  apathy  or  weakness 
of  Intention,  the  citizen  may  fall  to  exercUe 
with  virility  his  heritage  of  democratic  free- 
dom and  thus  let  go  by  default  the  construc- 
tive power  history  has  placed  In  his  hands." 
These  dangers  from  within,  which  are 
constant,  cannot  be  brushed  off  by  the  mere 
poking  of  our  heads  Into  the  sands.  Those 
who  adhere  to  the  Communist  Ideologies  are 
open  and  bold  in  their  denunciation  of  our 
way  of  life. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Foster  and  Dennis, 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Communist 
Party,  had  the  supreme  gall  to  publicly  pro- 
claim that  In  the  event  our  Nation  became 
Involved  In  a  conflict  with  Soviet  Russia  they 
and  their  fellow  travelers  In  America  would 
be  found  fighting  on  the  side  of  Soviet 
Russia.  This  man  Dennis  Is  the  same  Indi- 
vidual who  out  of  the  other  comer  of  his 
mouth  Insisted  on  his  constitutional  rights 
as  one  of  the  eleven  defendents  now  being 
tried  in  New  York.  He  Insisted  on  a  trial 
by  Jury  with  a  large  Jury  panel  to  draw  from 
and  also  the  right  to  appear  as  his  own 
attorney.  He  was  asking  for  constitutional 
rights  given  to  him  from  a  Government  that 
he  would  turn  against  In  the  event  of  war 
with  the  Communists. 

We  have  laws  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
society.  Although  this  is  a  free  nation — 
we  are  free  people — we  cannot  without  fear 
of  punishment  go  out  and  kill  our  neighbor, 
or  rob  a  bank  or  a  drugstore.  In  my  opinion 
laws  should  be  put  Into  effect  to  punish  and 
curb  these  Individuals  who  have  openly 
avowed  that  they  are  working  toward  the 
destruction  of  ourselves  and  our  children. 
I  believe  that  we  can  go  too  far  In  accord- 
ing such  individuals  all  of  these  constitu- 
tional protective  rights. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  curbing  of  their  right 
to  speak  out  their  beliefs.  That  Is  one  of 
the  four  freedoms  for  which  you  men  of 
World  War  n  fought  to  preserve.  I  prefer 
that  we  handle  these  so-called  fellow  trav- 
elers In  the  manner  that  was  pursued  by  the 
VFW  comrades  In  New  York  last  May  1. 
which  Is  also  known  as  Red  Day  on  Tlm'»s 
Square  by  the  Communists  here  in  America. 
These  comrades  did  not  attempt  to  heckle 
or  prevent  the  Communist  rally.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  VFW  sponsored  a  tremendous  loy- 
alty day  celebration  Jtist  across  the  river 
from  Times  Square — In  Brooklyn. 

I  did  not  attend  either  meeting  but  read 
what  went  on  In  both  places.  At  the  loyalty 
day  meeting,  which  drew  five  times  as  many 
spectators  as  the  Communist  rally  In  Times 
Square,  the  speakers  all  used  as  a  theme  for 
their  subject  the  pointing  out  of  the  good 
things  that  we  enjoy  In  America  and  the 
fact  that  we  should  be  more  appreciative  of 
those  God-given  privileges  to  which  I  have 
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hereto  alluded.  In  Times  Square  the  Com- 
munist leader,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not  sent 
here  from  Russia  but  was  bom  and  raised 
m  the  Midwest  and  educated  in  the  colleges 
of  the  East,  struck  otrt  in  sarcastic  terms 
against  our  capitalistic  and  democratic  form 
of  government  and  spoke  only  in  laudatory 
terms  of  the  good  -Imes  to  be  enjoyed  under 
a  Communist -controlled  regime  under  tiie 
14  men  In  the  Polltbtiro  of  the  Kreaalin.  and 
continued  In  a  sneering  tone  to  cast  asper- 
sions upon  the  United  Statea. 

I  thought  he  sank  to  a  new  low  level  when 
he  ridiculed  our  American  flag.  He  is  quoted 
as  eaying  tiiat  the  red  in  our  flag  stands  foe 
refolutlon.  the  blue  for  despair,  and  the  white 
for  sturender.  As  I  read  these  remarks  I 
Instinctively  said.  "It  isn  t  so."  I  laid  the 
paper  aside,  and  in  tlie  course  of  the  next  10 
days  read  the  paper  •everal  times,  wondering 
why  I  had  not  deatroyed  It.  It  then  dawned 
upon  me  that  perhaps  I.  as  a  spokesman  for 
a  militant  veteran  organization  made  up  of 
men  who  fou^t  to  prceerve  thu  flag  of  otirs. 
should  speak  out.  not  only  to  my  comrades 
and  suters  In  thU  cotmtry  but  to  all  citizens 
alike,  in  an  afflrmatlve  t-— -•  aa  to  what  thla 
flag  stands  for. 

We  of  the  Vetcrana  of  Foreign  War*  are 
plain  everyday  AraerieaM,  and  aa  such  be- 
lieve that  it  is  well  on  a  day  such  aa  this 
that  we  recall  and  refresh  our  minds  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes. 
I  want  to  remind  you  tliat  tJie  red  in  our 
flag  does  not  stand  for  revolution.  It  stands 
for  sacrifice.  A  sacrifice  that  was  first  made 
by  our  foimdlng  forefathers  who  left  their 
bloody  footprlnta  on  the  snow-clad  field  of 
Valley  Ptorge.  That  same- sacrifice  was  made 
by  the  boys  of  -61.  clad  both  in  the  Biue  and 
the  Gray,  brother  against  brotiier.  who  were 
locked  in  naortal  combat  at  ShUoh.  Vicks- 
biurg.  and  at  Gettysburg. 

Then  too,  the  red  In  our  flag  stands  fat 
the  sacrifice  tliat  waa  made  by  the  galUnt 
lads  of  ■»«.  a  100  percent  volxinteer  army,  and 
those  who  were  the  foundera  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  who  charged  the  heights  of 
San  Juan  Hill  in  tlie  face  of  a  ruthleaa  enemy 
buUet.  or  who  served  with  valor  and  distinc- 
tion with  Admiral  Dewey  In  ManUa  Bay. 

And  then,  aa  we  tiira  the  glorious  poges  of 
history,  we  find  that  the  red  la  for  the  sacri- 
fice made  by  the  khakl-clad  doughboys  of  17 
and  18,  who  fought  and  beat  down  into  utter 
humiliation  and  defeat  what  was  then  re- 
garded as  the  world's  invincible  army  under 
the  leadership  ot  KalMr  Wlihelm  of  Germany. 
And  once  again  we  turn  the  pages  of  history 
to  find  that  the  red  stands  for  the  sacrifice 
that  was  made  by  tlie  some  14.000.000  of 
American  men  and  women  of  World  War  n, 
iHio  left  thousands  of  their  cotnrades  on  the 
far-fiung  battlefields  of  the  world. 

It  la  well  to  be  reminded  that  tlie  bl\ie 
In  our  flag,  instead  of  standing  for  despair, 
stands  for  loyalty— that  same  loyalty  that 
was  displayed  by  those  young  naen  erf  certain 
generations  In  our  history  to  whom  1  have 
Just  alluded,  who  defended  their  country  in 
time  of  peril.  And  It  is  that  same  type  of 
loyalty  that  you  and  I  as  parents  are  trying 
to  InatUl  and  to  Inculcate  Into  the  hearts 
and  minds  cf  our  cliildren. 

As  Chris  Ian  men  and  women  we  know  tlut 
the  white  In  our  flag  does  not  stand  for 
aurrender — it  stands  for  purity. 

As  I  read  those  dUparaglng  remarks  I  was 
eocntamt  of  a  definite  void— that  there  was 
t^T^Batittng  conspicuous  In  Its  absence.  It 
was  that  which  waa  absent  that  depicted  to 
me  the  utter  stupidity  of  those  14  men  of  the 
Politburo  In  the  Kremlin.  Tliey  had  failed 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  stars  in  the 
field  of  blue,  symbolic  of  the  stars  in  the 
heavens  above;  failed  to  realize  that  each 
star  stands  for  a  greet  State,  and  the  48 
States  collectively  stand  for  a  great  freedom- 
loving  Nation— the  one  that  is  to  be  the 
salration  if  we  are  to  have  world  peace. 

So.  as  we  gather  here  on  thla  Amerlcanlsa- 
tioo  day.  I  ask  that  we  join  together,  all 


the  people  of  thla  Nation,  flnn  ta  the  resolu- 
tion that  as  God-fearing,  freedom-loving 
men  and  women,  not  only  today  but  for  days 
and  years  to  come,  we  shall  always  look  to 
those  same  heavens  above — wherein  dweUeth 
Him — fcM'  inspiration,  aid,  and  protection; 
may  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  so  live 
that  we  shall  always  continue  to  deserve  and 
receive  Gods  blessing. 

AMXBKAinZATlOW    FiMUM    "TOFT'     Ot     NaT»W 

Wiiat  is  probably  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  spon- 
sored anntially  by  a  single  veterans  post,  is 
the  great  Americanization  Day  parade  and 
exercises  held  In  Jersey  City  under  the  atM- 
plces  of  Capt.  Clinton  K.  Fisk  Post,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  Its  Auxiliary. 

Tomorrow,  In  the  elgliteenth  demonstra- 
tion, it  U  expected  that  25.000  to  80,000  per- 
sons will  march.  Countiese  thousands  more 
will  view  thU  spectacle,  which  is  unsurpassed 
in  its  patriotic  contribution  to  the  great  spirit 
of  Americanism  and  in  its  effects  aa  an  anti- 
dote to  the  poisonous  treachery  of  com- 
munism. 

So  important  Is  this  annual  Jersey  City 
outpouring  of  patriotism  that  It  has  become 
the  yearly  custom  of  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  V.  F.  W.  to  drop  whatever  else 
he  may  be  doing  when  the  last  Stmday  in 
April  rolls  around  in  order  to  lie  present  at 
Perstiing  Field  both  to  review  the  paraders 
and  to  address  the  huge  gathering. 

This  year  will  be  no  exception  and  Lyall 
T.  Beggs,  World  War  I  veteran  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  V.  F.  W.,  wfll  come 
all  the  way  from  Madison.  Wia^  for  the  afl^. 
again  attesting  tiie  significance  of  this  grow- 
ing veterans'  organization  attaclies  to  the 
Jersey  City  demonstratioc .  Also  in  attend- 
ance and  listed  as  one  of  the  speakers  will 
be  Mrs.  Helen  Murphy,  national  V.  P.  W. 
Auxiliary  president.  State  V.  F.  W.  olBcera 
will  likewise  lend  their  presmce. 

Flsk  Post's  yearly  patriotic  spectacle  had 
Its  genesis  in  a  desire  to  maintain  true  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  preserve  and  defend  the  United 
States  from  all  her  enemies,  whomsoerer. 
It  Is  s  llTlng  portrayal  of  Americanism  as 
defined  at  a  Joint  conference  of  the  eom- 
manders-ln-chlef  of  the  five  major  veterans* 
organlzationa  in  Washington,  February  18, 
1W7.  At  that  time  this  definition  was 
adopted: 

"Americanism  Is  an  unfailing  love  of  coun- 
try; loyalty  to  Its  institutions  and  Ideals; 
eagemeaa  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 
undivided  allegiance  to  the  flag,  and  a  de- 
sire to  secure  the  blessings  of  libertj  to  our- 
selves and  posterity." 

This  annual  display  of  American  patriot- 
Ism  Is  not  Hn'tt*^  to  tlie  tliousands  who  Join 
In  the  parade.  Everyone  In  Jersey  City  and 
siuToundlng  municipalities  is  Invited  to  Join 
In  the  demonstration  aa  a  spectator  along 
the  line  <rf  march  or  at  Peratilng  Field.  The 
American  flag  ahookl  bs  Bamn  Iroaa  or  dnfied 
on  all  homes  and  other  bulKtInga  la  Jersey 
City  to  show  iU  citlaens  are  proud  to  be 
Americana. 

May«r  Frank  H.  ir«gers.  in  his  annual 
AmericanlzaUon  Day  pradaaMttaa  kavHtag 
Jersey  City's  citizens  to  participate,  declared : 
•Freedom-loving  peoples  tlie  world  over  look 
to  this  great  Nation  to  lead  thim  on  the 
path  toward  peace  and  undvstaadlac  among 
all  nations.  May  the  years  ahead  find  our 
NatlCMa  serving  In  the  forrfront  In  the  noain- 
talnlng  and  establishment  at  a  just  and  laat- 
iBg  peace  la  the  world.  As  Americana,  we 
most  crer  leiasln  strong  in  oxir  belief  in  our 
cause,  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  a  constant 
and  vigilant  guard  against  the  penetration 
of  any  Isms  that  have  been  expressly  de- 
signed to  dinas  aa." 

This  ycar'a  parade,  like  the  17  which  have 
preceded  it,  will  r"f«"**'"  the  high  standarda 


reached  In  recent  years  and  may  even  stirpaaa 
previous  events  in  the  numtier  of  unlta  par- 
ticipating and  in  the  numiicr  at  marchers. 
To  reach  a  new  peak  is  difficult,  for  Amer- 
icanization Day,  starting  In  a  small  way  iiack 
In  1932.  has  grown  to  such  prcportkms  aa  to 
approach  the  saturation  point  as  far  as  rec- 
ords sre  concerned. 

In  tomorrow's  line  of  march  there  will  l>e 
100  or  more  veterans',  fraternal  and  civic 
organizations  and  about  S5  bands.  Theee  will 
come  not  only  from  Hndswi  County  tmt  from 
many  purtt  at  the  State  aad  the  metropolitan 
area.  Flights  from  First  Air  Force  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  aoeum,  N.  T,  will  corer  the 
parade  route  during  the  8  or  more  hours  of 
marchii^.  and  Army  and  Navy  units  will 
partJe4»at«. 

It  Is  fitting  that  this  year's  grand  marshal 
should  be  Col.  Frank  B  Chapman  of  Jersey 
City,  who  U  sUted  to  reUre  from  the  UnMad 
Statea  Army  in  June.  Colonel  Chapman  dM 
an  Illustrious  Job  all  dtirlng  the  war  and  in 
the  yeara  aincc  as  commanding  odicer  of  the 
New  Jersey-DeUware  racrtutlng  and  draft  in- 
duction district.  Colonel  Chapman  will  have 
four  Hudson  County  Congressianal  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  aa  his  aids,  including  Capt. 
Prancu  X.  Burke.  8gt.  lohn  W.  Meagiier.  Lt. 
Stephen  R.  Gregg  and  Sgt.  Nicholas  Orcako. 
Col.  Harry  A.  Conroy  also  will  serve  in  tliia 
capacity.  George  A.  Thornton.  St.,  is  gen- 
eral chairman,  and  Daniel  D.  Kamp  wlU  ha 
chief  of  staff  and  Franklin  R.  Perfetns  adfB» 
tant.    Harold  Nievelt  Is  post  commander. 


Aaairenarf  af  Hm  Sifainf  of  IIm  Polbli 
Caastitation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  wrw  TOMc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVEB 

Tuesday.  May  i,  194$ 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3,  again  marb  another  milestone  In 
the  history  of  the  Polish  people.  It  Is 
the  one  hundredth  and  fifty-eighth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  PolL«h 
Constitution  in  the  year  1791.  Many 
documents  are  of  great  historical  mo- 
ment but  the  Polish  Constitution  Is  truly 
one  of  the  world's  great  documents  of 
freedom. 

For  centuries  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  Polish  people— while  being  fore- 
most exponents  of  freedom — to  undergo 
bitter  persecution  and  privation.  That 
Is  the  history  of  Poland — a  history  re- 
plete with  struggle  and  sacrifice.  We 
in  our  country  are  grateful  to  Poland 
and  to  Americans  of  Polish  extraction 
for  their  contribution  to  our  liberty. 
Way  back  in  our  primary  fight  for  free- 
dom reign  is  the  name  of  Kosciusko  who 
fought  to  secure  our  own  liberty  against 
a  great  power. 

What  the  Fourth  of  July  means  to 
Americans,  the  Third  of  May  means  to 
all  true  Poles— a  day  of  days.  Today  In 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  true  Poles,  those 
still  behind  the  iron  curtain,  and  to  mil- 
lions of  our  ovra  Polish -Americans,  burns 
the  light  of  freedom  that  some  day  will 
iMring  to  that  heroic  nation  a  new-bom 
independence,  an  independence  wtdefa 
will  allow  Poland  to  govern  herself  as  a 
nation  without  outside  taterference,  as 
in  the  police  stau  which  now  exists. 
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Art  We  0«Umarte4? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PESNSTLVfcirU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBBKTATIVES 
1.  Mat  i.  194$ 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reco«d,  I 
include  the  folJowln*  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  April  30.  1949: 


opn  «nt. 


xhrox  ghout 


Are  the  AmertcAn  peopto  and  the  Tnimws 
•dminlstntion  being  pUyed  for  suckers  all 
Xhm  world? 

tiM  first  acrtous  ventxirc  Into  Inter- 
^_^,,,______  oa  tl*t  part  ot  Uncle  Sam.  In 

mart  tl^an  a  emturr  and  a  half,  alreadv 
been  productlre  of  disasters  which  wUl 
haunt  MM  for  generations? 

Is  the  historic  American  concept  that  for- 
eign diplomats,  and  eapedaUy  those  of 
■orope.  are  simply  too  greedy,  too  treacher- 
ous, too  lackUif  tn  Teradty  and  Idealism- 
Is  this  skepticism  already  demonstrated  to 
have  been  correct? 

Did  the  American  people  make  one  of  the 
worst  mistakes  In  our  history  when  they 
ehoaa  to  dlfv««ard  the  warning  of  Waah- 
In^Km  to  stay  out  of  entangling  alliances? 
Lets  look  at  some  fact*— then  you  answer 
tbaae  questions  for  yourself: 

Fact  Mo.  1 :  FtJr  2  or  3  years,  the  maneuvers 
of  RusaU  have  kept  American  attanUon 
foe  vised  on  the  problems  of  Europe.  Our 
national  leader*  have  been  so  excited  about 
tills  front  door  Issue,  that  they  forgot  all 
sbout  the  back  door — China. 

In  seizing  China,  as  Russia  now  Is  doing. 
Stalin  is  picking  up  the  greatest  military 
prize  in  the  history  of  the  world! 

China  has  a  population  of  500000.000. 
She  U  a  vast  food  producer.  She  has  im- 
m^TTT*  unaasayed  natural  resources.  Under 
gmng  government,  her  people  are  hard- 
worklnc.  SBMlttlc,  tractable.  And  China  sits 
s,t  the  sumltMMlSiii  corner  of  Asia,  dominat- 
ing tha  whole  South  Pacific  and  the  Indian 
Oceans,  with  their  thousands  of  ImpcH^ant 
big  and  little  Islazids. 

What  other  great  conqueror — Alexander. 
Caaaar.  Genghis  Khan.  Bonaparte,  or  Hitler— 
ever  seised  so  ralttable  a  prlae:  and  won  it  for 
so  tnnal  a  cost?  ^ 

Query:  Has  the  Truman  administration 
been  befuddled  and  mouaetrapped  by  Stalin, 
with  the  European  crisis  Jvist  a  phony  to 
screen  his  real  objective — Cliina? 

The  fact  that  the  moment  Stalin  feels  sure 
of  capturtng  all  China,  he  suddenly  started 
eoooedlng  avarything  in  Europe.  U  a  point 
of    much    y*f*tt^'^n*^    in    considering    this 

query. 

Pact  Ho.  2:  The  entire  2- year  strategy  in 
Europe  of  the  Truman  administration  was 
knocked  galley-weet  the  day  when  Russia 
offcrad  to  lift  the  Berlin  blockade  Tlrt\ially 
on  Mr.  Truaun's  own  terras. 

The  Berlin  crisis  has  been  tha  thread  oo 
which  soeh  divergent  schemes  were  strung 
as  the  Truman  plan  ( direct  aid  to  Oreece  and 
Turkay.  tha  Marshall  plan  (direct  aid  to 
Waatsi  n  Europe  > ;  tha  Atlantic  Pact;  the  re- 
armlnf  of  Wast  Europe:  and  the  creation  of 
nn  ladspssidMit  Wast  Ocrmany. 

This  wbota  profram  is  shaken  and  de- 
BMraliaed  by  the  Sosstan  offer  to  open  up 
Berlin  on  whatavar  eaodttlons  wa  wish— -on 
the  understanding,  of  eouraa.  that  under  tha 
terms  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and  many 
other  ci.wniiilli— nts.  Ruaala  must  ba  eooMilt- 
ed  m  tlM  HIMlHitnn  of  any  naw  damaa 
fovaraaaant. 

Ituasla  has  made  this  proffer  In  a  way 
which  Prcaident  Truman  cnoot  rafuaa  to 


Atla  itlc 


Truncan 
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res  umes 
tie 


face 
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aim 


a  lead 
tew 


heed.    All  we  have 
Is  to  be  conceded 

pact  of  this  devel 
to  cooperate  In  the 
dispute  that  she  ma  r 
m  the  case  of  Greece 
that     matter, 
Europe? 

What  excuse  does 
alliance  of  the 
event,  for  being  pu; 
cuse   can    Mr 
to  the  American 
the  world,  in  that 
pouring  arms  into 
Bear  is  golr^  to  be 
Stalin  has  trappe^ 
possible  position 
lean  conditions  wlt|i 
has  forced  the  Pres 
man  cannot  refuse 
the  moment  he 
Rxiasia.  on  a  cross- 
argument  that  "you 
Russia."   on   which 
been  based  for  the 
goes  out  the  wlndo^ 

To  those  who 
geography.   It   Is 
afford  to  give  up 
in  Europe,  so  long 
China — and  be  far 
Fact  No.  3:   The 
swung  the  leaders  o 
powerful  bargaining 
Imagine.     And  they 
their  advantage. 

Let  anyone  who 
simple  test.     Get  a 
Statute  enacted  a 
the  Amerlcan-BrltlA 
In  western  German] 
this  column  under 
Ing")  and  compare 
and  agreement 
by  the  American 

The    Statute 
Government  was  tc 
the  big  three 
trol  over  the 
ment  as  announce^ 
not  to  Invoke  any 
under  extreme 
new  German 
autonomy. 

Trying  frantlcall 
to  this  scheme  of 
ment  for  west 
have  gone  so  far 
that  whenever 
revoke  actions  of 
emment.  It  will 
action. 

This  Is  a 
arrangement   slmll 
In  language,  to  the 
Nations  Charter 
resentatlve  can 
tlon  powers  almost 
Joker  provision 
visors  of  the 
a  day.  if  Russia 
among  them. 

MeanwhUe.  the 
siderlng  the 
Stalin  may  be 
or  Russia-occuplec 
into  the  restored 
using  these  rumors 
better  bargain  with 

In  other  worda. 
our  diploma ta 
mansuTsrsd  that 
of  dsfaatsd  and 
really  writing  the 
in  self-governmen^ 

Pact  No.  4:  As 
which  RuasU  hopc^ 
United  State*  U 
bankruptcy. 
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put  think  over  the  im- 

If  Russia  Is  going 
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and  Turkey:   and  for 
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the  offensive-defensive 
Pact  have.  In  that 
Into  effect?     What  ex- 
offer    to   Russia,    or 
or  to  the  rest  of 
•vent,  for  persisting  in 
Europe — if  the  Russian 
in  his  good  behavior? 
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cant  do  business  with 
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pkst  2  years,  automatically 
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the  realities  of  world 

that   Stalin  could 

lost  anything  he  holds 

as  he  Is  able  to  retain 

of  the  game. 

shuffle  In  Europe  has 

Germany  Into  the  most 

position  It  Is  possible  to 

are  ruthlessly  exploiting 

loubts  this  make  a  very 
copy  of  the  Occupation 
couple  of  weeks  ago  by 
-French  representatives 
(discussed  editorially  in 
'  he  title  "Plenty  of  Noth- 
t  with  the  Interpretation 
a  couple  of  days  ago 
Department, 
tough.     The    German 
be  a  mere  puppet,  with 
holding  all  basic  con- 
But  the  agree- 
conunits  the  big  three 
of  Its  authorities,  except 
and  to  allow  the 
virtually  complete 
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In  the  past  four  peace  years  «*  ^«^*^J* 
maneuvered  Into  spendUig  some  $50,000.0^- 
000  or  more  In  frantic  efforts  to  keep  In-be- 
tween nations  on  our  side  Instead  of  drifting 
over  to  the  Communists.  This  new  spending 
U  on  top  of  gigantic  debts  and  vast  Internal 
expenses,  and  has  meant  the  postponement 
of  innumerable  urgently  desired  domestic 
Improvements. 

ThU  has  resulted  in  a  frightful  drain  upon 
our  economy,  at  a  time  when  we  could  ill 
afford  It.  There  have  been  profound  collat- 
eral disturbances— much  labor  unrest,  social 
stresses,  failure  to  return  to  normalcy  and 
stability,  these  have  grown  largely  out  of  the 
top-heavy  peace  spending. 

Moreover,  we  have  geared  our  military  en- 
largements up  to  approximately  the  scale 
with  which  the  First  World  War  was  fought. 
Billions  each  year  go  Into  rearmament.  Our 
form  of  government  has  been  warped  out  of 
shape  by  the  Increasing  domination  of  the 
military  branch. 

NecessarUy  these  spending  programs  have 
come  to  dominate  our  economy.  We  are  do- 
ing business  on  a  get-ready-for-war  basis. 
Inflation  has  been  the  wptchword. 

As  many  national  leaders  have  pointed  out, 
our  leaders  have  been  maneuvered  Into  a  po- 
sition where  peace  would  be  deflationary.  As 
It  has  been  expressed,  "an  outbreak  of  peace 
would  be  an  economic  disaster." 

And  now  Mr.  Truman  finds  himself  threat- 
ened with  peace;  finds  Stalin  willing  to  make 
so  many  concessions  in  Europe  that  con- 
tinued war  preparations  on  our  part  may  be- 
come rank  absurdities. 

This  development.  It  is  worth  noting, 
comes  at  a  momentwhen  we  already  have  had 
enouglv  disinflation  so  that  confidence  in 
financial  circles  has  been  shaken. 

Query:  Is  this  all  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
maneuver  by  Russia  to  force  Mr.  Truman  to 
go  overboard  in  rearmament  spending — and 
then  "pull  the  rug"  on  him  by  starting  a 
peace  offensive  that  cannot  be  resisted? 

There  are  some  of  the  facts — you  figure 
the  answers. 
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Horizon  Still  Limitless 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  NORTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune  of 
April  13.  1949: 

HORIZON  STILL  LIldTLISS 

"Our  horizon  is  not  a  whTt  less  limitless 
and  not  a  shade  less  promising  than  that 
which  lay  before  our  forefathers  in  the 
blackness  which  followed  the  revolution." 
James  A.  Farley  said  in  an  address  l>efore 
the  Klwanls  Club  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"We  shall  reuln  the  power  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  America's  respon- 
sibilities to  the  world  only  so  far  as  we 
retain  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  In  each  indi- 
vidual American,"  he  said. 

"The  door  to  opportunity  must  be  kept 
open. 

"The  American  boy  must  be  taught  from 
experience  that  whatever  he  attains  depends 
upon  his  own  inner  integrity. 

"We  have  won  the  past  by  hard  work  and 
honesty  and  self-reliance. 

"There  U  no  better  formula  through  which 
«e  can  win  the  future. 
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of  the  past,  tn  its  achieve- 
maiits.  Ughto  the  way  tor  progress  that  is 
aastired  if  no  man-made  shadows  blur  the 
road." 

Mr.  Farley,  former  postmaster  general  and 
long-time  Democratic  Party  leader,  is  an  In- 
telHgent.  patriotic  American.  He  has  lived 
through  the  changes  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  has  observed  the  Influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  American  philosophy  and 
the  American  way  of  life.  And  his  state- 
ment m  Syracuse,  expressing  sound  Ameri- 
can doctrine.  Is  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
note. 

America  has  become  the  mightiest  and  the 
wealthiest  Nation  of  the  world  because  of 
the  principles  of  freedom  on  which  It  is 
founded.  It  has  become  the  leader  and  the 
hope  of  the  world  for  the  same  reason. 

The  United  States  of  America  wUl  retain 
Its  position  in  world  affairs  so  long  as  the 
door  of  opportunity  Is  kept  open — and  as 
long  as  young  Americans  practice  Industry, 
thrift,  honesty,  and  self-reliance,  and  reap 
the  rewards  for  practicing  such  virtue*. 


Mairlana  Sokes  Health  Problea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  M.\ETLA.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkoord,  I 
include  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post,  written  by 
Agnes  E.  Meyer: 

Maxtland   Solves   Health  Phoblem 
(By   Agnes   E.  Meyer) 

What  does  the  Maryland  health  plan  for 
the  care  of  the  indigent  and  medically  In- 
digent mean  to  the  people?  It  means  pro- 
found security,  especially  for  ihe  aged  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance  and  for  the  de- 
pendent children.  It  frequently  rehablllUtes 
those  on  general  assistance  and  enables  them 
to  become  self-sustaining.  It  has  not  thus 
far  reached  the  medically  indigent  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  answer  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  border-line  Income  groupa. 

In  Montgomery  County  recently  a  little  girl 
of  8  appeared  at  the  office  of  Eh-.  William 
Welsh,  one  of  the  leading  Rockville  phy- 
sicians, waving  the  little  white  card  denot- 
ing eligibility  and  dragging  a  lltUe  l»y  of  6 
who  had  been  severely  burned.  She  ex- 
plained to  the  amazed  doctor  that  the  little 
fellow's  parents  were  drunk  and,  as  he  was 
her  friend,  her  "best  friend."  she  had  looked 
up  the  family  card  of  eligibility  and  gone  at 
once  to  the  nearest  doctors  office. 

What  Is  significant  about  the  incident  is 
that  an  8-year-old  chUd  was  familiar  with 
the  medical  plan,  that  the  card  of  eli- 
gibility was  so  precious  that  she  knew  where 
to  find  It.  and  that  she  also  knew  It  would 
be  bunored  in  any  physidan'a  cOce. 

KLIGIBLES   AWAXZ 

Whereas  the  general  public  is  still  largely 
unaware  of  this  Important  experiment  in 
medical  care,  the  people  who  are  in  the 
eligible  class  have  gradually  learned  through 
the  welfare  department,  or  through  referral 
from  the  doctor's  office  In  case  of  medical 
Indigency,  that  they  are  entitled  to  medical 
services. 

Often  the  clients  walk  into  the  health  de- 
partment to  present  their  problems.  In  aU 
t^e  smaller  counties  the  health  oAear  aaea 
all  the  applicanu.     In  the  lar^r  countlaa 


this  responsibility  is  delegated  to  a  dcrk. 
who  refers  to  the  health  officer  only  those 
caaea  ahe  feels  unable  to  decide. 

The  choice  of  a  doctor  is  left  to  the  client 
and  recommendations  are  made  only  when 
the  cUent  aaka  for  suggestions.  The  doctor 
is  free  to  take  new  patients  or  not,  but 
usually  both  patient  and  doctor  already 
know  each  other. 

The  doctors  throughout  the  State  are  paid 
on  a  fee-for-aervlce  basis.  $2.50  for  an  ofllce 
visit.  93  for  a  home  visit,  and  $4  for  a  night 
visit  plus  an  allowance  of  60  cents  for  every 
mUe  of  travel  above  12  miles.  Though  the 
fees  are  aotaewhat  lower  than  those  ciiarged 
in  private  pnfCtlee.  the  physicians  are  com- 
pensated by  the  knowledge  that  their  bills 
wlU  be  paid  in  fuU.  whereaa  in  private  prac- 
tice they  collect  about  TO  percent  of  the 
total.  As  every  county  is  running  over  the 
budget,  the  doctors  have  voltmtarlly  re- 
nounced tlielr  fees  for  hospital  visits  where 
there  is  a  resident  staff,  or  reduced  them 
where  they  take  ftill  charge  of  hospitallaed 
patients.  The  hospital  costs  are  paid  out  of 
a  separate  State  fund. 

ETtEClS  VERT  MOVING 

The  effect  of  the  program  on  the  fantastic 
number  of  old  people  who  live  alone  in  a 
single  room  is  especially  significant  and  very 
moving.  "It's  hard  enough  to  be  old  and 
lonely."  s&ld  one  dignified  old  lady  in  Ha- 
gerstown,  "hut  it's  terrible  to  think  that 
you  might  get  sick,  and  nobody  cares."  The 
health  fiinds  of  the  welfare  department,  now 
abolished,  had  always  been  Inadequate.  All 
recipients  of  relief  depended  upon  the  char- 
ity of  the  local  doctors,  who  could  give  serv- 
ices but  not  medicamenta.  Now  they  can  go 
to  a  doctor's  office  and  sit  among  the  paying 
patients,  with  their  beads  high,  knowing  that 
the  visit  is  paid  for  at  the  regular  rate.  And 
since  the  drugs  they  need  are  free,  the  cronic 
cases  such  as  diabetics  liave  been  given  a 
new  lease  of  life. 

"If  It  weren't  for  my  daily  dose  of  insxilin, 
I  wouldn't  be  sitting  here  talking  to  you." 
said  one  old  woman.  "And  even  when  we  re 
not  sick,  we  cling  to  our  cards  and  get  them 
renewed  promptly  because  it's  a  comfort  to 
know  we  needn't  worry." 

It  is  interesting  that  very  few  of  the  in- 
digent or  the  medically  indigent  think  of 
the  program  as  charity.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  health  depart- 
ment, which  administers  the  program. 
Is  considered  a  public  service  to  the  whole 
ccMnmunity.  rich  and  poor  alike.  It  has  never 
acquired  the  stigma  of  dependency  asso- 
ciated with  the  welfare  department, 
ivo  LESS  GSATsrrn. 
The  poor  mothers  of  large  families  receiv- 
ing aid  to  dependent  chUdren  and  the 
women  in  charge  of  foster  homes,  are  no  less 
grateAil.  What  la  absurd  about  our  social 
structure  is  that  in  Maryland  as  in  most 
other  States,  the  relief  grants  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  provide  rent,  clothing,  and  adequate 
nourishment  by  even  the  most  bask:  stand- 
ards. 

Thus  we  create  illness  on  the  one  hand  and 
are  obliged  to  remedy  it  at  far  greater  cost 
than  the  lew  extra  dollars  which  would  give 
our  dependent*  an  adequate  diet.  Now,  when 
necessary,  the  doctor  can  order  not  only 
medicines  but  extra  diets  for  these  under- 
nourished children  on  the  relief  roU*.  as  well 
as  vitamins. 

The  ChUdren  get  complete  dental  care  as 
well,  partly  through  the  schools.  Dentures — 
a  very  general  need  even  among  young  peo- 
ple— are  no  longer  provided  because  they 
threatened  to  absorb  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  budget.  For  adults,  only 
emergency  dental  work  can  be  done  on  the 
present  budget  allotted  each  county  by  the 
SUte,  as  the  back-log  of  neglect  Is  very 
beavy.  aspeciaUy  among  the  Negro  popula- 
tkn.  A  shortaga  ot  Ne^ro  dentists  as  well  as 
doctors  exists  in  aU  counties. 


Ey«  exaxnlsations  are  atoo  given  tinder  the 
IHXigram.  Private  organizations  supply  the 
glasses  for  chUdren  but  rarely  for  the  aged. 
What  is  important  in  tlie  medical  program 
for  deper.dent  children  is  that  they  now  re- 
ceive regular  comprehensive  medical  care, 
whereas  formerly  it  had  to  be  a  life-and- 
death  matter  before  they  got  attention.  Th« 
program  Is  too  new  to  ahow  marked  algna  o( 
improvement  among  Maryland's  dependent 
ChUdren.  but  the  resulU  are  stu-e  to  be 
salutary. 

MATESMrrr  cabs 

Perhaps  the  best  over-aU  program  la  that 
for  maternity  care  bacause  It  meahea  into 
the  existing  programs  of  the  health  depart- 
ment. The  expectant  mother  la  sent  by  her 
doctor  to  the  prenatal  clinic.  For  the  de- 
Uvery,  whether  in  the  home  or  in  a  hospital, 
the  doctor  receives  135.  Thereupon  the 
mother  and  baby  are  referred  to  the  well- 
Ijaby  clinic.  As  hospital  facilities  are  inade- 
quate in  most  of  the  rural  countiea,  by  far 
the  large  majority  of  deUveries  are  In  the 
home. 

The  program  set  out  to  provide  bedatde 
nursing.  But  even  in  such  counties  as 
Montgomery,  where  the  nursing  staff  is 
larger  In  proportion  to  population,  1  to  5.000 
people,  nursing  schedules  in  the  schools,  the 
venereal  disease.  tuberctUoets.  chUd  hygiene 
clinics,  and  otiier  services  arc  so  heavy  that 
only  limited  demonstration  services  can  be 
given,  followed  by  check-ups.  Many  coun- 
ties have  taken  on  the  program  without  add- 
ing to  the  nursing  staff.  Twenty-three  addi- 
tional nurses  were  distributed  throughout 
the  State  by  the  department  of  public  health 
nursing.  Some  of  these  niirsea  do  experi- 
ments in  time-studies  on  t>edslde  nursing 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  a  well-rounded 
State-wide  progiam  and  the  economies  tiiat 
would  result  from  reduced  iiospitaliaatloa. 

QUAUTT    UNEVXN 

The  quality  of  medical  care  given  under  the 
program  is  necessarUy  uneven,  if  only  be- 
cause the  doctors  vary  in  ability  and  hos- 
pital or  clinical  faculties  are  inadequate  in 
many  counties.  But  the  significant  thing  Is 
that  the  quality  of  medical  care  is  rising,  as 
the  local  practitioners  take  more  and  more 
advantage  of  the  local  diagnostic  clinics  tliat 
have  been  established  In  many  cotmties. 
Here  they  can  consult  the  leading  specialtBts 
of  Baltimore's  medical  schools  and  hear  them 
lecture  on  recent  discoveries. 

Sometimes  a  whole  team  of  Kpedallsts  from 
Johns  Hopkins  or  the  Maryland  University 
Medical  School  go  to  the  counties  to  give  an 
intensive  surrey  of  a  single  medical  problem. 
The  local  doctors  are  also  Invited  to  come  to 
Baltimore  for  special  lectures  at  the  tT*-o  med- 
ical schools.  Another  service  is  rendered  to 
the  local  practitioner,  through  the  Improve- 
ment of  services  and  personnel  in  local  diag- 
nostic laboratories  of  the  board  of  health. 
This  is  especially  valuable  in  counties  where 
no  other  clinical  laboratory  facilities  are 
avaUable.  The  two  great  medical  schools  in 
Baltimore  have  become  the  hub  of  a  wheel 
whose  spokes  radiate  into  tlie  remotest  rural 
areas  and  hold  the  program  together. 

The  expansion  of  the  county  advisory  oom- 
mlttees  has  also  had  an  educational  Influence 
as  the  doctors  become  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  the  analysis  of  local  health  and  med- 
ical needa,  and  in  developing  new  resources 
designed  to  meet  these  needs. 

Instead  of  the  usual  opposition  to  Insur- 
ance by  medical  societies,  the  Haryland  doc- 
tors are  already  convinced  of  tta  need  to 
superimpoae  upon  the  medical-care  program 
for  low-Income  groups  a  sirstem  of  voluntary 
Insurance  to  reach  down  to  the  preeent 
program. 

Al>out  610.000  individuals,  or  29  percent  of 
Maryland's  2  000.000  population,  are  now  en- 
roUed  in  the  Blue  Cross.  'At  our  last  meet- 
ing." said  Dr.  John  H.  Orlflln,  president  of  the 
Charles  Medical  Society,  "the  physicians  in 
our  county  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
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Df  THE  BOOSB 

Tuesday.  Mav  3.  1949 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  5  I  made  some  observations  on 
tbt  floor  of  the  House  deploring  the 
iWliilT  of  prayer  at  the  ceremonies 
lield  in  Washington  at  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  My  remarks  are 
found  on  page  3950  of  the  Congressional 
RtoosD  of  April  5.  1949.  and  were  as 
follows : 

_j  OF  COD  mattn  at  th«  sicninc  or  thi 

MOaTH  ATLAimC   DSSXMSE  PACT 

Mr  Bocaa  of  Flofida.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday. Aprtl  4.  1949.  I  attended  the  cere- 
monie*  and  the  algning  of  tbe  North  Atlantic 
DerenM  Pact  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
eountnea  which,  together  with  the  United 
States,  formed  the  North  AtUntlc  commu- 
nity of  natlcna.  This  pact  waa  signed  in  the 
Departmental  Auditorltan  on  Constitution 
Aventw.  m  the  city  of  Washington  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbu.  at  api»o«lmateiy  5  p.  m. 
Preceding  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Defense  Pact,  which  might  appropriately  be 
called  a  p«acc  pact  between  the  12  nations.  I 
Uatened  to  the  addrcaaea  at  the  Foreign  Min- 
latars  of  Affairs  of  the  respective  gorem- 
menu  rcfnvaentcd.  I  lUtened  to  the  con- 
cluding addrcas  by  President  Truman  on  thU 
historic  occasion.  All  Ministers,  together 
with  the  President,  lauded  the  high  purpose 
at  this  gathering  and  denominated  It  an 
Bgreeincnt  to  aafeguard  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  not  only  this  community  of  nation* 
but  as  a  means  to  maintain,  preserve,  and 
protect  the  peace  of  the  world. 

ThiM  was  a  momentcus  gatlierlng,  marking 
a  historic  miieatone  In  the  hutory  of  our 
Nation.  Tha  sovereignty  of  12  nations  had 
Igathcrwl  tofether,  pledging  themselves  each 
one  to  tlie  ottier  to  abide  by  tlie  peaceful  prin- 
ciple of  United  Nations,  mainUin  friendly 
ralationa  and  ecoiuMnlc  cooperation,  to  con- 
sult togethe-  whenever  tiie  territory  or  Inde- 
pendence of  any  one  of  them  la  threatened 
and  to  come  to  tiie  aid  of  any  one  of  them 
which  may  be  attacked.  It  was  a  solemn 
pl^jf  to  work  for  and  guarantee  a  lasting 
ttfvj  abiding  paaea  inaofar  aa  human  instru- 
mentallty  might  ao  do. 

The  ceremontea  togettier  with  \h»  aigning 
of  the  mutual  pact  was  most  Imprrasive  and 
tharo  waa  harmony  and  a  note  of  .  eace  tiiat 
I  earn  in  tied  throughout  thu  gathering,  but 
there  waa  lacking  one  other  minister,  the 
minuter  of  Ood.  to  invoke  divine  guidance 
and  spiritual  biaaaing  o(  Almighty  God.  who 
l<  time  and  etamity  la  tba  Judge  of  all  na- 
tlooa 

No  prayer  opened  this  historic  ceremony 
a«  U  the  usual  ciistom  of  our  Natiuu.  Only 
two  aUul^ters  referred  to  Deity  m  their  ad> 
4l«Mas.  One  was  Foreign  MlnUier  Dirk  Btik- 
kar  o<  tha  MetherUnds.  and  the  utiiar  vaa 
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I  was  both  dlsturt>4d 
whoever  arranged 
that  they  forgot  the 
the  lack  of  spiritua 
faith  and  devo:lon 
divine  guidance  and 
this  p— pa  pact? 

Thla  omlaaion  of 
tlon  of  what  happened 
Organization  at  San 
no  prayer  at  the 
cring.  and  It  might 
tory  of  this 
different  iiad  divine 
upon  the  proceeding  i 
It  will  not  be  a  s 
mate  success  of  thi  i 
pact,   otherwise 
signed  here.    May 
of  mllUocs  and  ml! 
and  sister  nations 
tlon  for  a  pact  w 
me  at  least  to  havi 
nlficance. 

That  this  world 
freedom,  of  peace 
that  the  gDvemmedts 
the  earth,  there  miist 
of  men  a  universal 

Let  us  exclaim 


Sfcraa  of  Italy,  both  of 
expressed  the  moving 

traong  nations. 

and  disappointed  that 
program  blundered  In 

minister  of  Ood.    Was  It 
cotirage  or  the  lack  of 

In  neglecting  to  Invoke 

the  ultimate  success  of 


prayer  Is  but  a  dupllca- 

at  the  United  Nations 

Francisco  and  there  was 

of  that  great  gath- 

xtssibly  be  that  the  his- 

ion  could   havo   been 

guidance  been  Invoked 

there.    Let  us  hope  that 

tu4ibllng  block  to  the  ultl- 

North  Atlantic  defense 

as    the    peace    pact 

prayers  and  dedication 

lions  of  people  In  our  own 

p  rovide  the  real  consecra- 

hlcp  at  the  signing  seems  to 

misaed  Its  deepest  slg- 


ku  )wn 
tie 


"Lord  God  of 
Lest  we  lorgei 


s  tiall  have  a  new  birth  ol 

uid  of  brotherhood,  and 

shall  not  perish  from 

be  born  in  the  hearts 

belief  and  faith  In  God. 

th  Kipling: 

be  with  us  yet 
lest  we  forget." 


w 


lioats. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
of  commendatory 
from  both 
well  a5  civic  groi<}s 
ment  to  these  reipark.<5 
witi.  an  editorial 
editor  and  publ 
Post-Times.  West 
pearing  in  the 
1949.  entitled  "In 


If  available.     Wha  : 
self-sufflclency  of  a 


and  otir  posterity 
extent  of  stamping 
we  trust."    Ours  it 
nation  second  to 
which  believes  thit 
Ood.  and  the  safe'  y 
aa  permanent  onl; 
God 

That  right  here 
men  should  gather 


■•t  forth    In   mer ) 
ezpreaalve  of  that 


terlty.     Thaae 
rightly,  will  rasen  : 


by  tha  antics  gf  fta 
embarking    upon 
course.  Just  as  dl( 


mltted  themselves  to  the  mercies,  and  asked 
the  blessln?8  of  Almighty  God.  In  their 
humUlty  lay  their  strength.  Their  devotion 
was  the  chrysalis  of  freedom  In  the  earth. 
Ood  richly  blessed  this  land  and  this  people. 
If  It  be  His  wUl  that  these  blessings  shall 
now  be  spread  Into  the  entire  earth,  with 
this  people  as  the  sower  of  the  seeds,  then 
surely  this  people  has  learned  a  magnificent 
lesson  upon  which  to  pattern  the  future 
world. 

To  lower  ourselves  through  omission  to  the 
level  of  godless  Russia,  wUl  blot  the  p"».e3 
of  history.  But  It  will  do  more  than  that. 
If  It  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  Washington 
doodlebugs  have  enriched  their  egos  to  the 
point  where  God-  Is  no  longer  Important  In 
their  deliberations,  then  Indeed,  are  we  Im- 
poverished. Remove  God  from  the  dally  life 
and  deeds  of  this  Republic,  and  this  Republic 
becomes  a  mausoleum  of  liberty,  a  monu- 
ment of  desecration,  a  crypt.  In  which  will 
be  Interred  the  tenets  of  liberty  and  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  the  human  species. 

In  God  we  trust.  Not  in  statesmen  Intent 
upon  devices  of  their  own.  Let  that  ring 
forth  for  all  to  hear.  Perhaps  even  God 
would  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  phrase  has 
become  more  than  a  trade-mark  In  the  marts 
and  machinations  of  men.  Our  obligation 
Is  to  Ood.  Otir  achievements  will  be  no 
greater  than  our  Integrity  with  God.  Fidelity 
Is  our  creed.     Politics  Is  our  greed. 

'•In  God  we  trust?" 


lave  received  a  number 

letters  and  telegrams 

Prote4ants  and  Catholics  as 

giving  full  endorse- 

I  include  here- 

)y  Charles  Francis  Coe. 

r  of  the  Palm  Beach 

Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  ap- 

edition  of  April  17, 

God  We  Trust": 


lis  1 


Ea  ster 


U<   0<  O  WX  TSUST 

Representative  E  wight  Rogers  points  out 
to  us  that  the  sign  mg  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  was  arhieved  vithout  preface  of  prayer, 
rhe  Congressman  »'as  shocked  by  this  neg- 
lect.    We  agree  ttu  t  he  Is  Justly  shocked. 

Here  was  a  gati  erlng  for  the  ptirpose  ol 
pledging  mutual  ri  slstance  to  the  advent  of 
a  godless  world,  em  erlng  into  that  agreement 
without  even  the  f  wmality  of  seeking  divine 
guidance.  Not.  w«  reluctantly  suggest,  that 
such  guidance  wou!  d  have  been  followed,  even 


galls   us   Is   the   Implied 
group  using  their  own  ego 
by  way  of  supplar  ting  public  confidence  In 
them. 

Russia  sees  and  tnows  but  one  god.  That 
Is  the  Russian  stste.  We  know  a  supreme 
being,  unto  who*  plan  we  subscribe  our- 
selves. Into  whose  1  ands  we  commit  ourselves 


This  Is  so.  even  to  the 

upon  our  money  "In  Ood 

a  phlloeophy  which  places 

God.     Ours  is  a  theology 

man  is  the  creature  of 

of  man's  Institutions  Is 

IS  la  their  dedication  to 


In  our  National  Capital, 
and  affront  that  philos- 


ophy, carries  a  significance  which  cannot  be 


words.     To   many.   It   Is 

growing  tendency  among 

ihe^ungirted  few,  to  relieve  Ood  of  any  re- 
sponsibility for  ourselves,  and,  for  our  pos- 
—  mfjiy,   and   we   think   quite 

with  abysmal  conviction. 


any  auch  aelf-cot  tplacency.     This  Republic. 


unalected  statesmen,  is 
new    and    unchartered 

^„,  ^ _^  tta  founders. 

Recall,  pleaaa.  t|kat  Its  founders  knelt  upon 
rock-bound  aoast^  and  with  humility  com- 


A  Friendly  Analysis  of  the  Columbia 
Riyer  Bills— Part  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  W.^SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  radio  address  by  myself,  being 
delivered  this  evening  in  the  State  of 
Washington: 

A    raiENDLT    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    COLtJMBIA    BIVXR 
BIIXS — PART    3 

In  the  first  part  of  this  discussion  of  the 
four  major  proposals  for  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  region.  I  described  the  major 
differences  between  these  various  approaches 
to  the  general  subject.  Tonight.  I  want  to 
touch  more  specifically  on  certain  important 
aspects  of  these  bills — particularly  the  pro- 
visions regarding  labor  relations  and  local 
control. 

You  will  recall  that  I  started  last  week 
with  the  original  proposal  for  a  Columbia 
Valley  Authority,  first  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress In  1945.  and  modeled  very  much  after 
the  Tenessee  Valley  Authority.  Then,  we 
had  my  own  bill  for  a  Columbia  Interstate 
Commission.  In  wh:ch  I  have  tried  to  In- 
corporate constructive  means  of  achieving 
a  coordinated  program  of  Northwest  develop- 
ment without  creating  an  all-powerful 
superstate  controlled  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  have  advocated  giving  the  balance  of 
power  Into  the  hands  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  Northwest.  The  third  proposal  Is  the 
Joint  Army  engineers-Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion compromise,  which  would  operate 
through  the  Columbia  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee according  to  present  laws  and  poli- 
cies. Finally,  there  Is  the  new  Truman  pro- 
posal for  a  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion— which  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
earlier  CVA  bills.    This  new  CVA  would  con- 
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Bolidate  the  policy-making  functions  and 
operation  of  aome  Federal  agencies  In  the 
Northwest  but  would  carry  out  moat  of  Its 
project  construction  through  existing 
agencies,  like  the  Reclamation  Bureau  and 
engineers. 

Novi".  there  are  a  few  things  we  all  should 
remember  In  discussing  this  whole  Columbia 
River  problem.  The  first  ie.  that  the  Colum- 
bia's tremendous  reeources  for  power.  Irriga- 
tion, navigation,  fisheries,  watershed  protec- 
tion, and  other  tisea  will  be  developed — 
Inevitably — In  the  national  interest.  Even 
If  no  change  Is  made  In  the  present  laws, 
that  development  will  go  on.  The  question. 
therefore.  Is  not  whether  the  Columbia  will 
be  developed,  but  by  whom  will  It  be  de- 
veloped and  according  to  what  policies  will 
It  be  developed  and  who  will  control  the 
whole  business  after  It  is  developed. 

The  second  major  question  Is  what  kind 
of  an  organlBation  will  operate  the  Federal 
project*  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Under 
what  rules  will  it  function— wliat  wUl  Its 
relations  be  with  Congreaa,  with  the  people 
of  the  region,  with  Its  own  employees?  Any 
new  organization  designed  to  coordinate 
Federal  resource  activities  in  the  Northwest 
must  be  examined  very  carefully  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  Is  acceptable  to  the  people — 
to  farmers,  to  labor,  to  btislneas,  to  the 
State  povemments,  and  local  bodies,  such  as 
Rxiral  Electrification  Cooperatives  and  Public 
Utility  Dtstrtcta. 

One  of  the  moet  important  parta  of  any 
proposal  for  a  coordinating  agency— regard- 
leaa  of  what  name  Is  given  to  it — Is  the  rtiles 
according  to  which  It  will  hire  and  fire  and 
deal  with  its  own  employees.  In  this  respect, 
the  blUa  now  before  Congreaa  differ  very 
greatly.  The  original  Authority  bill  would 
have  set  up  a  powerful  autocracy,  which 
would  be  subject  to  no  restriction  whatever 
in  its  personnel  policies.  There  was  no  pro- 
tection guaranteed  either  to  clerical  or  la- 
boring employees.  In  spite  of  which  many 
labor  leaders  supported  the  bill. 

The  Joint  Bureau  of  Reclamation-Army 
engineers  proposal  would  continue  the  pres- 
ent employee-manager  relationship.  Prac- 
tically all  work  would  be  done  by  contract, 
with  the  clerical  and  administrative  em- 
ployees of  the  different  agencies  all  under 
full  clvU-aervice  protection.  Contractors 
have  to  follow  the  same  provisions  of  na- 
tional labor  relations  law  that  other  private 
btiaineases  do. 

Under  the  Truman  administration  bill,  the 
new  agency  would  write  its  own  rules  fw 
labor  relations,  with  only  a  few  minor  pro- 
tections guaranteed  by  law.  Acting  as  a  cor- 
poration, the  Truman  CVA  would  be  required 
to  give  subetanUaUy  the  same  privileges  as 
are  given  employees  tinder  Federal  civil 
aerrlce.  Bat  the  employees  of  the  CVA 
would  not  be  tinder  civil  aervtce.  Ptirther- 
more,  the  CVA,  although  prlvUeged  in  all 
other  respects  to  act  as  a  private  corporation, 
does  not  have  to  abide  by  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  national  labor-management  relations 
laws  to  which  aU  other  employers  miut 
adhere. 

But  here  Is  the  real  booby  trap  for  labor  in 
the  administration  hlU:  On  page  38.  In  sec- 
tion 15,  of  the  CVA  bUI,  there  Is  thla  simple 
sentence : 

"Any  employee  of  the  AdminlstraUon  may 
be  removed  in  tlie  dlacretion  of  the  Board.' 
There  ia  no  quaiitlcation  wliatever  at- 
tached to  that  sentence.  In  the  Truman 
CVA  biU.  backed  by  a  party  wiiich  claims 
to  be  the  friend  of  organlaed  labor,  in  a  bill 
which  they  liave  asked  Ubor  to  support  and 
which  many  labor  leaders  In  the  Paetflc 
Northweat  have  already  aupported  without 
queation — iu  that  bill  is  a  provision  more 
daraatating  to  the  righU  ctf  labor  and  tha 
workngman  tlian  all  the  »  PM««  <<  **>• 
much-maligned  Taft-Hartley  Act  p«t  to- 
gether: "Any  employee  of  the  Administration 


niay   be   removed  in   the  discretion   of  the 
Board" 

There  Is  no  provialon  for  appeals,  no  re- 
quirements to  show  Jtifitiflcation  for  firing 
an  employee,  no  provision  for  turning  dis- 
putes over  to  a  third  party  for  settlement,  no 
system  of  mediation  in  case  of  disputes,  no 
machinery  for  avoiding  or  settling  costly 
strikes,  no  protection  of  the  most  important 
4itlllty  operation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
against  sabotage  except  by  denying  the 
rights  of  innocent  workers.  In  sliort.  the  CVA 
proposal  presently  before  Congress  Is  an 
antllabor  bill. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  whatever  abcut 
tliis  matter.  It  should  be  stated  right  now 
that  last  March,  before  the  CVA  bill  was 
sent  to  Congress,  one  of  tlve  Congressmen 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  is  pwuticu- 
larly  friendly  to  labor  wrote  to  one  of  the 
Cabinet  clBcers  m-ho  was  helping  to  draw 
tip  the  bin  and  spelled  out  to  him  eight 
basic  provisions  regarding  labor  relations 
which  must  l>e  Included  in  any  CVA  bill  to 
be   acceptable   from   labor's   point   of   view. 

Here  are  those  provisions: 

1.  That  all  employees  shall  have  security 
of  tenure  aa  provided  by  the  civil -service 
laws;  that  Is.  a  eenlorlty  system  on  the  hold- 
ing of  jobs. 

2.  That  all  employees  have  transfer  privi- 
leges with  the  Fame  grade  and  seniority  as 
provided  by  ctvll-servlce  laws. 

3.  Provision  for  coverage  of  employees  un- 
der the  Federal  injured-workmen's  compen- 
sation laws. 

4.  That  the  CVA  be  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  bargain  collectively  with  Its  em- 
ployees and  that  the  contracts  arrived  at 
by  collective  bargaining  be  binding  and  en- 
forceable in  the  courts. 

6.  That,  so  far  as  Is  legally  possible,  all 
pertinent  Federal  laws  relating  to  labor- 
management  relations  shall  apply  to  the 
Corporation,  as  an  employer,  and  to  its 
laborers,  mechanics,  and  workmen,  as  em- 
ployees. 

6.  That  the  States  In  which  the  Corpora- 
tion operates  be  authorized  to  cover  the  Cor- 
poration's employees  imder  the  unemploy- 
ment-compensation system. 

7.  That  employees  of  the  Corporation  be 
covered  under  social  security. 

8.  That  the  Corporation  be  required  to 
eomfrfy  with  provisions  of  the  withholdlng- 
tax  laws  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

There  la  only  one  of  the  four  major  pro- 
poeals  for  development  of  the  Cc^umbla  River 
system  which  compiles  with  all  eight  of  those 
requirements— and  that  one  is  my  own  bill 
for  a  Columbia  Interstate  Commission. 

Leta  take  those  provisions,  one  by  one. 

The  CVA  bill  Bays  employees  shall  have 
rights  with  respect  to  security  of  tenure  com- 
parable to  those  given  civil -service  workers. 
My  CIC  bin  guarantees  those  rights  by  plac- 
ing all  clerical  and  administrative  employees 
tinder  fun  dvll-eervloe  stattis.  In  addition 
to  guaranteeing  the  same  rights  to  Its  woik- 
ers.  It  gives  them  an  effective  collective- 
bargaining  procedure  to  enforce  those  rights. 

Both  the  CVA  and  CIC  bills  provide  for 
transfer-in-grade  of  all  employees  to  other 
]oba  in  the  Federal  civil  service.  However. 
the  CIC  bill,  by  bringing  Its  administrative 
employees  directly  under  civil  aervice,  elimi- 
nates the  red  tape  and  conftision  which  would 
be  botmd  to  arlae  under  two  separate  ays- 
tema. 

Both  the  CIC  and  CVA  bills  provide  for 
egyrage  under  the  injured-workmen  a 
oompenaatloD  laws. 

It  ia  the  fourth  provision  that  contataa  tha 
"J<*er"  for  labor.  The  CVA  blU  authuilBH 
bat  doaa  not  require — the  Corporation  to 
bargain  collectively  with  its  laborera.  My 
dC  bill  authorizes  and  dirccte  the  Corpora- 
tion to  bargain  collectively.  Tt>e  admlnla- 
tratlon  CVA  biU  makea  no  provision  for  en- 
forcement  of   the   eoDtracta   negotiated   by 


coUectlve  bargaining.  It  gives  no  guaranty 
to  labor  that  an  agreement,  once  made,  will 
not  be  broken  by  the  Corporation  the  follow- 
ing day.  My  CIC  bill  specifically  provides 
that  such  contracts  wiU  be  binding  upon  the 
Corporation  and  enforceable  in  the  courts. 
Without  sttch  a  provision  labor,  under  the 
CVA.  would  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

The  CVA  bill  makes  no  provialon  whatever 
regarding  the  rules  for  employment  or  dis- 
charge of  employees  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  workers,  other  than  a  statement  that  no 
political  test  wUl  be  made  of  prospective 
employees.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
CVA  bill  Is  that  sentence  which  reads:  "Any 
employee  of  the  AdminisUation  may  be  re- 
moved In  the  discretion  of  the  Board."  Poli- 
tics may  not  be  the  test,  but  there  la  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  such  a  Board 
would  be  capable  of  exercising  a  tremendotia 
amount  of  discretion  in  Its  handling  of  em- 
ployees. By  contrast,  my  CIC  bill  provides 
a  double  measure  of  protef-tlon  to  ita  em- 
ployees, tender  my  blU.  the  administrative 
employees  would  be  directly  under  civil  serv- 
ice, with  all  the  protection  that  clvU  aervice 
Is  meant  to  give.  The  workers — mechanics 
and  laborers — would  be  protected  fully  un- 
der tiie  same  national  labor-management  re- 
lations laws  which  apply  to  workers  in  all 
other  btisinesses. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reaaon  w:*y  workers 
under  a  CVA  or  CIC  sliould  not  have  thla 
protection.  The  only  excuse  so  far  offered 
by  any  official  of  the  Administration  for  not 
giving  emirtoyees  full  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral labor  relations  laws  is  that  workers  are 
doing  all  right  in  the  TVA.  There  followed. 
In  tiie  reply  given  to  the  Congreasman  who 
asked  for  these  eight  protections  to  workers. 
a  statement  indicating  the  Administration 
had  no  real  reason  for  not  giving  this  pro- 
tection other  than  its  own  desire  to  malnuhi 
absolute  control  over  labor  In  any  CVA  that 
would  be  set  up.  The  mere  fact  that  labor 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  not  yet  had 
reason  to  complain  Is  no  guaranty  what- 
ever to  labor  that  at  some  future  time  Dlrec- 
ton  might  be  appointed  who  were  enemies 
ol  labor  and  would  take  away  every  privilege 
granted  to  labor  by  adminUtrative  fiat.  If 
any  such  argument  were  yjsed  In  this  week's 
debate  on  the  natior«i  labor  bUl  in  the 
House  of  Bepreaentatives,  the  man  wxx>  apoke 
it  would  be  laughed  off  the  floor.  Tet,  In 
the  CVA  bin,  sotne  labor  leaders  have  already 
been  foollah  enough  to  swallow  It. 

Finally,  both  the  CVA  and  CIC  bills  con- 
tain proviai<Mi5  for  aocial  aecurlty  and  un- 
employment compensation  coverage  and  for 
wltliholding  of  Income  taxes. 

No  worklngman  should  support  any  Ml 
for  a  Columbia  Valley  Admml&tration  which 
does  not  gtiarantee  the  righu  for  which  labor 
has  fought  so  long.  Although  voluntary 
agreements,  such  aa  now  prevail  In  the  TVA 
and  auch  as  would  be  given  tmder  tite  Tru- 
man CVA  bill,  may  be  all  right  at  present, 
they  arc  only  poUticai  privilegea  extended 
by  a  poUtical  Administrator  favorable  to 
labor.  Labor  abouid  know  ftiil  well  froaa 
past  experieiM^e  that  what  politicians  give, 
politicians  can  take  away  and  that  labor  has 
ao  security  except  what  is  written  into  law. 
The  ftpr>»*^Tig  fact  about  this  cocnpanaon 
of  attitudes  toward  labor  under  a  Columbia 
Valley  Administration  is  that  there  already 
Is  working,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  per- 
fectly acceptable  pattern  ot  labor -ma  nags 
ment  relations  for  an  umaiilaillon  of  this 
type.  It  operates  in  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  It  can  easUy  t>e  trans- 
fcn«d  over  to  the  new  Columbia  River 
agency.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  have  done  In 
my  Columbia  Interstate  Commlaslcn  bilL 
Through  It,  clerical  workers  are  gj^en  aB 
the  rights  and  protsetlons  of  elTll  servlee — 
and  there  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why  they 
•liouki  not  have  them,  as  Chairman  Harry  B. 
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Mitchell,  of  th«  CItU  Service  CommlMlon. 
told  me  4  year*  »go.  The  necessary  flexibili- 
ty of  operation  U  obtained  by  making  special 
proTlston  for  hiring  of  professional  and  en- 
fteaerlnf  employees.  PinsUy.  the  men  who 
do  the  real  work — the  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers— are  placed  under  the  full  protection  of 
the  same  laws  which  apply  to  all  other  work- 
ers In  private  Industry.  Thst  system— al- 
most exactly  as  I  have  Included  It  In  my 
Columbia  Interstate  Commission  bill— Is 
working  today  In  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
■lalstrstlon.  But  the  proponents  of  CVA 
vmt  to  junk  this  successful  system  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  bill  which  gives  nothing  to  or- 
ganised labor. 

Workers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  had  bet- 
ter study  this  propossl  carefully  before  they 
find  they  have  unwittingly  supjKjrted  a  CVA 
bill  which  honestly  can  be  described  as 
nothing  other  than  antllat>or. 

Next  week.  I  will  discuss  what  to  me  Is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  any  proposal  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Northwest— the  subject  of 
local  control. 


Address  Before  Red  Rifer  Valley  Improve- 
ment Association  by  Hon.  Overton 
Brooks,  of  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtJlSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  me  l)efore  the  Red  River 
Valley  Improvement  Association  at 
Shreveport.  La.,  on  Tuesday,  April  19. 
1948: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  Improvement  Association,  and  friends. 
Z/>ulslana  Is  the  southern  gateway  In  the 
extensive  network  of  navigable  waters  com- 
posing the  great  Mississippi  River  system. 
This  system  Joins  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with 
the  jreat  Lakes,  and  extends — east  and 
west — Into  the  hearts  of  our  greatest  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  regions.  Louisiana 
alone  is  traversed  by  the  Gulf -Coastal  Water- 
way which  Joins  with  the  Atlai^tlc-Coastal 
Waterway  on  the  east,  and  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  on  the  west.  At  New  Orleans 
and  at  Baton  Rouge,  our  State  capital,  which 
llM  nearly  330  miles  Inland  from  the  Gulf, 
ar«  two  of  the  Nation's  finest  seaports,  and 
the  port  of  Lake  Charles  Is  now  rapidly  mov- 
ing to  the  front,  so  fine  are  the  facilities  of 
this  region. 

With  ihene  and  many  additional  water  re- 
■ourcas.  Louisiana  has  an  active  interest  In 
tb«  expresMd  alms  and  prograwlve  endeav- 
or* oC  ilT*r  and  valley  development.  When 
1  tbarvfor*  Vtr%9  in  Washington  cmtlntied 
tttmU  oa  iwliaif  of  •  mmmmI  pxym  of  wur 

■^^^■^■VflB  OVwVBCyD^HBBm.   .1   ^^H   ■■!■   Ml  IVPQBllBfl 
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aMPMi  ml  MM  VMMi  MMM  Will 
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into  the  area,  together  with  supplies  of  rock, 
timber,  sand  and  bags.  Labor  had  to  be 
recruited. 

It  was  a  semimilitary  operation  Involving 
mobUizatlon.  transportation,  supplies  and 
technical  know-how— all  for  the  purpose  of 
flood  combat.  Only  Army  engineer  leader- 
ship could  have  done  it  sucessfuily  in  so  short 
a  time.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Peter  Ferlnga.  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  who  flew  to  the  scene  as 
soon  as  word  came  of  the  break,  and  to  all 
his  fellow  officers  and  civilian  workers  for 
their  outstanding  performance. 

Emergencies  such  as  these  cannot  be  met 
without  money.  It  was  fortunate  then — and 
it  Is  a  fortunate  condition,  generally — that 
the  Army  engineers  held  a  reserve  amount 
of  unobligated  funds,  available  for  use  in 
Just  such  an  emergency  as  the  Port  Allpn 
levee  break  Army  engineers  have  the  au- 
thority to  act  In  times  of  a  flood  flght.  Time, 
however,  does  not  permit  appearances  before 
Congress  for  emergency  funds.  Some  funds 
have  to  be  there  for  use  when  the  un- 
expected happens.  And  I  am  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  engineers 
In  keeping  a  certain  amount  of  money  al- 
ways available  for  the  unexpected. 

Break  such  as  the  one  that  occurred  near 
Port  Allen  can  lie  prevented  only  by  bank 
stabilization  projects — one  of  the  most  costly 
items  in  the  entire  flood-control  undertak- 
ing. Because  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
flood-control  appropriations  have  not  been 
sufficient  for  a  period  of  years,  bank  stabili- 
zation there  is  still  being  done  on  a  patch- 
work basis.  The  Army  engineers  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  undertake  the  general  sta- 
bilization program  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorized some  years  ago.  It  is  a  shortsighted 
policy,  and  It  could  result  in  more  failures 
like  that  at  Port  Allen. 

I  am  In  favor  of  adequate  appropriations 
by  Congress  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
our  water  resources  development  program. 
In  my  opinion,  It  Is  false  economy  to  reduce 
appropriations  necessary  for  such  urgently 
needed  work.  In  the  lower  Mississippi,  the 
world's  mightiest  river  flows  between  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  great  earthen  embank- 
ments. Held  within  them,  the  river  is  a 
beneficent  friend.  Once  It  breaks  out.  It 
becomes  one  of  the  most  destructive  forces 
known  to  men. 

The  Red  River  Basin  in  Itself  constitute* 
a  major  problem  for  the  Army  engineers. 
This  river.  1.300  miles  in  length,  is  one  of 
the  world's  great  streams.  It  rises  in  far-east 
Texas  and  traverses  along  the  boundary  lines 
of  both  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  through  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  flows  through  Louis- 
iana in  a  southeastern  direction  to  a  con- 
fluence with  the  Atchafalaya  River  a  few 
miles  from  the  Mississippi  in  Avoyelles 
Parish.  La.  It  is  badly  in  need  of  further 
work. 

In  1945  the  record  flood  on  the  Red  River 
occurred.  I  visited  many  places  in  the  val- 
ley which  had  been  flooded  and  to  watch  the 
strenuous  effort  to  maintain  the  levee  line  In 
Louisiana  from  the  Arkansas  boundary  to 
Alexandria.  I  saw  the  terrifying  effects  re- 
sultlnjt  from  an  uncontrolled  stream,  thou- 
sands of  acres  Inundated,  horres  destroyed, 
cattle  and  prniltry  killed,  and  human  life 
placed  In  greve  Jeopardy.  It  »«»  a  test  at 
what  e»in  really  happen  In  the  Bed  RIvt 
Valley  tmlaaa  Hfin6  c^ftiitnt  ki  pituhed  in  the 
limit.    TiM  4tiitnmMi^  Inmt  that  Ikiod  t^aled 
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reaentatlves  to  have  this  plan  approved,  and 
now  It  ia  a  baalc  law  of  this  land.  It  calls 
tat  a  total  ezpendlttire  af  aeventy-seven  and 
one-half  million  dollars  for  flood  control  In 
the  Red  River  Valley  Baaln. 

Operating  under  this  interim  plan,  called 
for  by  my  resolution,  from  year  to  year  we 
are  obtaining  funds  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  floodwaters  of  the  Red  River. 
Such  projects  as  the  Shreveport -Boealer 
revetment  project:  the  big  stabilization 
project  from  Denlson  south  through  Loulal- 
ana;  the  Bayou  Bodcau  project;  Texaa  Dam 
project,  and  many  other  such  projects,  are 
receiving  money  and  being  constructed  at 
the  present  time.  As  an  objective.  I  have 
aet  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  Caddo  Dam 
and  Reservoir  enlargement  project,  and  the 
Cypress  Creek  project,  and  next  year,  to- 
gether with  able  and  vitally  Interested  Con- 
gressmen, we  hope  to  have  the  flood-control 
program  in  the  valley  further  stepped  up. 
As  you  know,  the  House  of  Representativea 
provided  about  $8,000,000  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  hope  this  amount  will  be  further  in- 
creased In  the  Senate.  At  this  rate,  we  hope 
to  see  the  main  stem  of  the  Red  River  pro- 
tected from  floods  within  the  course  of  the 
next  5  to  10  years. 

Of  course,  we  must  then  take  up  the  work 
on  the  tributaries  and  this  alone  constitutes 
a  huge  program.  It  i.i  calle<^  the  compre- 
hensive flood-control  program  for  Red 
River  and  when  this  program  is  reported  to 
the  Congress  by  the  engineers.  I  will  also 
begin  work  on  it.  I  am  glad  to  report  to 
you  today  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  given  us  $50,000  additional  money  for 
planning  work  on  the  Overton  Red  River 
lateral  canal.  This  amotint  is  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  $75,000  previously  granted.  Be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  this  year 
I  did  not  make  a  fight  to  obtain  construction 
funds.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  Red  River  lateral  canal  had  sus- 
tained a  real  set-back  when  the  House  com- 
mittee recommended  even  against  planning 
for  this  canal.  We  therefore  were  happy  to 
be  able  to  obtain  additional  planning  money, 
knowing  that  this  action  took  the  black 
mark  from  the  project  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  Eightieth  Congress 
had  placed,  and  made  it  ready  for  the  green 
light  for  construction  money. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  now  act  even  more 
favorably  than  has  the  House  acted.  I  shall 
continue  to  work  for  the  construction  of  this 
great  project  which  means  so  much  for  this 
four-State  area.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
for  and  fight  for  the  further  development  of 
the  Red  River  Valley  with  all  Its  limitless 
possibilities  and  its  unscratched  resources. 
I  believe  the  canal  is  practical  and  feasible 
and  along  with  the  Army  engineers,  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  should  be  constructed. 

To  strengthen  our  position  In  reference 
to  an  early  construction  of  the  Red  River 
lateral  canal,  along  with  the  president  of 
your  association,  I  appeared  before  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  asking 
that  this  great  organization  give  a  priority 
position  to  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  project  was 
one  of  the  aeven  in  the  United  States  placed 
In  thia  category. 

1  am  Intereated  In  ftirther  development  orf 
Red  River  fot  wangBMgff  and  have  }c4nt4 
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area  beyond  the  dreams  of  our  imaginations. 
It  will  see  teeming  mllliona  of  people  brotight 
Into  the  Southwest:  thousands  of  new  farms 
opened  up  and  placed  in  cultivation;  taun- 
dreda  of  new  Industries  brought  in;  and  many 
Tlllagea  growing  Into  towns  and  towns  grow- 
ing into  great  citlea.  Naturally.  I  am  en- 
thused over  this  program,  and  I  welcome  the 
wholehearted  support,  cooperation,  counsel, 
and  advice  of  all  our  people,  and  especially 
of  this  great  organization. 


CoBfresiional  New  Tork-Weat  Point  Tonr 
May  6  to  May  8,  Inclnsive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSTLVANI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
date,  nearly  200  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  together  with  members  of 
their  families,  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Mayor  William  O  Du-yer,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Maj.  Gen.  B.  E.  Moore, 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point.  N.  Y.,  to  visit 
New  York  City  and  West  Point  this  week 
end.  The  following  program  has  been 
arranged : 

ScHEDiXE  OF  Joint  Congressional  Visit 
raiDAT,  MAT  a 

5  p.  m.:  Arrive  New  York  at  Pennsylvania 
Station,  proceeding  by  foot  to  New  Yorker 
Hotel.  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Bighth 
Avenue,  immediately  adjoining  terminal. 

6:30  p.  m. :  Leave  New  Yorker  Hotel  by 
Board  of  Transportation  busses  for  buffet 
dinner  at  the  Rainbow  Room,  sixty-fifth 
floor.  RCA  Building.  Radio  City,  and  for 
panoramic  view  of  Manhattan  Island. 

7:30  p.  m.:  Move  to  studio  8H,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  same  building,  for  Cities 
Service  radio  show. 

8:45  p.  m.:  Leave  RCA  Building  by  bus  for 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  at  32 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  near  Canal  Street. 
to  observe  handling  of  telephone  calls  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

9  p.  m.:  Tour  of  telephone  building  starts. 

10  p.  m.r  Leave  A.  T.  &  T.  Building  for  New 
Yorker  Hotel. 

Arrangements  have  been  finalized  for  police 
guard  at  Pennsylvania  Station,  on  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  west  of  Eighth  Avenue  and 
north  of  Thirty-fotirth  Street.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  finalized  for  police  eficort 
to  accompany  busses  to  Radio  City,  the  tele- 
phone building,  and  return  to  Hotel  New 
Yorker. 

aATtjaOAT.  MAT   T 

8:30  a.  m.:  Leave  New  Yorker  Hotel  for 
btis  tour  of  Mew  York  City,  following  an 
Itinerary  which  la  to  include  United  Natlona 
haadouartera  alta.  eaaoiplea  of  city.  State, 
and  rederal  lioualof,  fMTks.  bridges,  arterial 
highway*,  ahd  atrpoft  faellttfea. 

11am:  Arrive  Rew  YafU  Ma^  tsfhaiiii, 
Walt  Bittm,  to  ¥tmttf§  UM^ttf  mt  Mmin  «f 
iM  WtffMI  a  AftMMMl  h0ff§  §0M§t. 

J±4*  •'  m.i  U^$  nnr  y«m  mmit  ftik 

IriM  ^^A^  Mmmmmk^^^mg  ^^trnM   mmM  a|m  JiiMI 

^V^V    ^^^w^^w    W^r^^^^^^^^Ww    ^^P^WP    iWWy    1^^^^    wwWw 


13:30  p.  m.:  AiTlve  pier  A  to  board  ex/^'tir- 
sion  steamer  for  totir  of  harbor.  The  cruiae 
will  featvire  escort  by  police.  Navy,  and  Ooaat 
Guard  patrol  vessels,  a  "fly  over"  by  SO  Navy 
aircraft,  a  Coast  Guard  helicopter  and  a 
New  York  Police  Department  plane.  Lunch- 
eon will  l>e  served  aboard  the  Meseck  in  the 
main  dining  salon.  Other  refreshmenta 
such  as  soft  drinks,  etc.,  will  also  l»e  aerved. 
The  Fire  Department  Glee  Club  will  be 
aboard  to  entertain  the  party,  as  well  aa 
lecttirers  representing  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  the  city  of  New  York,  and  aeveral 
Federal  agenciea.  The  welcoming  addresa 
will  be  made  by  Mr.  Howard  8.  Cullman, 
chairman  of  the  Port  Authority. 

4:30  p.  m.:  Arrive  at  plei  84,  Hudaon  River, 
to  disembark  for  return  to  New  Yorker 
Hotel. 

4:50  p.  m.r  Arrive  New  Yorker  Hotel. 

All  required  arrangements  for  police  es- 
cort during  morning  sightseeing  tour  have 
been  finalized.  The  Department  of  Sanita- 
tion, city  of  New  York,  will  assign  uniformed 
lecturers  to  each  bus. 

While  it  is  felt  that  the  congressional  party 
may  wish  to  be  free  during  Saturday  eve- 
ning to  see  mldton-n  New  York  on  their  own. 
we  are  providing  approximately  200  tickets 
to  radio  shows  for  memliers  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  New  York  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  is  also  providing  copy  of  the  official 
Visitors  Guide  for  each  member  of  the  party. 

BtTNDAT,    MAT    8 

9  a.  m.:  Leave  Hotel  New  Yorker  by  char- 
ter bus  for  tour  of  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

2:30  p.  m.:  Leave  West  Point  by  bus  for 
return  to  Pennsylvania  Station  for  entrain- 
ing to  Washington. 

5:30  p.  m.:  Leave  New  York  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  by  train  for  Washington. 

Arrangements  have  been  finalized  through 
Police  Commissioner  William  P.  O'Brien  for 
motorcyle  escort  by  members  of  his  force  to 
the  city  line  where  the  motorcade  will  be 
picked  up  by  State  troopers  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  trip  to  West  Point.  This  proce- 
dure will  l>e  reversed  on  the  return  trip. 

Tickets  covering  round-trip  railroad 
fare,  two  nights  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
all  meals,  baggage  transfer  and  tips,  may 
be  puichased  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
at  the  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  trip 
has  the  assurance  of  Speaker  RAYBinm 
and  Majority  Leader  McCorm-^ck  that 
there  will  be  no  important  business 
scheduled  for  Friday,  and  that  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session  on  Saturday. 

If  you  have  not  yet  made  your  reserva- 
tions, please  call  Representative  Van 
Zandt's  office,  telephone  extension  366. 


Polish  CooititutioD  Day 


W\»     W«t\  if  i«« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
a9 

HOfl.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 
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_„ Todftjr  •  fr1«nd  of  our  coun- 
try has  been  atutcked.  beaten  down,  and 
humiliated,  and  we  arc  accused  of  having 
aided  in  his  humillaUon. 

The  people  of  Poland.  Uke  our  own 
people,  are  lovers  of  liberty.  It  was  on 
the  3d  of  May  in  1791  that  Poland  adopt- 
ed lU  constitution,  modeled  largely  after 
oar  own  Constitution,  and  It  Is  today,  158 
jean  later,  that  this  gallant  coimtry. 
overrun  by  the  godless,  alien  philosophy 
of  communism,  and  ground  under  the 
tyrant's  heel,  is  celebrating  its  anniver- 
sary of  freedom.  Lovers  of  freedom 
everywhere  in  the  world  are  proud  of 
Poland's  determination  to  continue  its 
fight  for  those  precious  things  that  free- 
dom alone  can  bring.  It  is  not  only  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  our  country  to 
aid  in  every  way  possible,  but  indeed  it 
is  our  privilege. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Poland  will  rise 
again,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  its 
resurrection  will  be  hastened  by  the  ac- 
tive assistance  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Thereby  we  may  redeem  our- 
selves for  any  past  negligence  on  our 
part  that  contributed  to  its  slavery,  and 
we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  helping 
a  gallant,  unconquerable  people,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  honor,  and  spir- 
itual Integrity. 


no(« 


CortaiiBent  of  Alcoholic  Liquor  Traftc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  CHRISTOPHER 

or  Musoumi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1949 

Ut.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  lo  extend  my  remarlLs  in  the 
Rccou,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

NSTAAA,  Mo  ,  April  29.  1949. 
Hon.  GioBCB  H.  Christophdi. 

Dka*  Bm:  W«,  tbe  undenigDe<l.  are  very 
anxious  for  the  following  bUls  to  be  paaaed 
and  hope  you  will  aee  fit  to  vote  for  tbeir 
pasMigt. 

Tbe  bills  are ; 

1.  H.  R.  3438,  the  Bryson  bill,  to  prohibit 
the  adTerttfling  of  alooholle  bereragea  In 
Interatate  commerce  and  atop  lu  broadcast- 
ing over  the  air. 

3.  H  a.  3114.  the  Reea  bill,  to  prohibit  alco- 
holic beverages  In  and  around  mUltary 
establishments. 

3.  House  Joint  Resolution  151,  the  Bryson 
amendment,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
sale.  transpoTtatlr»n.  or  poaaeaston  of  bever- 
ages containing  more  than  one-haU  of  1  per- 
cent Of  alcohol  by  volume. 

4.  H.  R.  886,  the  Pace  btU,  to  Uke  beer  out 
cf  the  campa.  and  alcohcj.  prostitution,  and 
gambling  out  of  their  vicinity. 

Hoping  you  ass  as  «f«  do  on  these  vital 
bills,  we  are: 

Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Plagor.  Mrs.  Blanche,  Mar- 
garet Kamm.  Mis.  Annls  Thurston. 
Mrs.  Emma  Gould.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Windier, 
Mrs.  M.  L  Packer.  Mrs.  Tcalie  8pMC«. 
Mrs.  Roy  Mabry.  Mrs  0«o  WlltaeliiMon. 
Mrs.  Herman  Koehler  Itands,  Mrs. 
L.  8.  War*. 

Mat  3.  IMO. 
Mrs.  Mabsl  C.  nxooa. 

Netcda.  Mo. 
DBA*  Mas.  PLKoa:   Tour  letter  of  AprU  29 
eamc  to  my  attention  this  momtng  wad  I 


(R 


that   It   to 
I  am  glad 
hav«  your  vtows 
be  glad  to  tend  m^ 
prohibit  the  further 
liquors  on  the 
citizens.     The   bill 
my  support  when 
the  Ho\isc.     I 
tren:veridous  lot  of 
the  human  race  ha  i 
without  the  use  of 
PersonaUy,  It 
did  because  I  neve 
use  of  it  but  I  am 
at  any  time  to  hel^ 

Again  thanking 
for  the  nice  letter, 
I  am 

Sincerely  yotirs 
Gaotcz 


realise 


doeint 


sIgnMS   by   aev^M-al   Nevada 

to  get  your  letter  and  to 

ths  subject.     I   would 

influence  at  any  time  to 

Inroads  of  Intoxicating 

mrHils  and  Integrity  of  our 

mentioned   wlU   receive 

hey  come  to  the  floor  of 

that  Uquor  is  doing  a 

damage  but  it  seems  like 

never  been  content  to  do 

things  of  that  description. 

worry   me   and  never 

became  addicted  to  the 

^ad  to  lend  my  influence 

curtail  the  traffic, 
jrou  and  the  other  ladies 
and  with  kindest  regards. 


H.  Christopher. 
Af^mb^r  of  Congress. 


Air  Force  Secretary  Symbfton  Urges 
Eaacteent  •£  ijegiflatioB  To  Encoarage 
Construction  ipi  Honsing  in  Areas 
Adjacent  to  Military  and  Naval 
Installations — Make  Smjrma  Air  Base 
a  Penaancnt  iMstallatioa 
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HON.  J 


or 


W  TH«  HOUSE 


TENKESfiEE 

OF  RKPRB8ENTATIVES 


Tuesda  /,  May  3,  1949 


MillUry   E^tabli 
early  passage  of 


exists   a   moral 
bears  upon  the 


OE  L  EVINS 


Mr.  EVINS.    Ilr.  Speaker,  there  exist 
very  pressing  reisons  why  our  National 
^hment  feels  that  the 
adequate  housing  legis- 


lation is   greatl]'   needed.    First,   there 


problem  that  seriously 
jflectlveness  of  our  de- 
fense efforts;  secondly,  our  defense  es- 
tablishment Is  hiving  much  difficulty  in 
acquiring  the  tyi  e  and  kind  of  personnel 
needed;  and  thirdly,  our  services  are 
having  equal  di^lculty  in  keeping  those 
that  they  do  Irkluce  Into  the  services. 
Adequate  and  proper  housing  on  or  near 
military  establi.sjiments  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  scl\ing  these  problems. 

Within  the  Pifih  District  of  Tennessee, 
the  district  whi(|h  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  there  ils  situated  a  large  and 
modem  and  extensive  Air  Force  Installa- 
tion— the  Smymja  Air  Ba.«>e.  This  base 
should  be  made  la  permanent  Air  Force 
Installation.  Priper  housing  accommo- 
dations on  the  ia«*  or  In  the  cities  of 
Smyrna  and  Murfreesboro  nearby  Is 
needed.  Passag^  of  legislation  pending 
In  the  Senate  Will  greatly  Improve  the 
situation  and  serve  to  insure  that 
Smyrna  Air  Bas^  t>e  made  a  permanent 
installation.  Injthis  connection,  I  have 
today  introducecl  In  the  Hou.^e  a  compan- 
ion Irtll  to  the  measure  pending  In  the 
Senate  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
rental  hotising  Ir  areas  adjacent  to  naval 
and  military  Insi  allations. 

I  desire  to  indude  in  the  RscoiD  the 
statement  whicli  Hon.  W.  Stuart  Sym- 
ington. Secretar)r  of  the  Air  Force,  re- 
cently made  bef  >re  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  concerning 
this    pending    and    needed    legislation. 


The  statement  of  Secretary  Symington 
Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Military  EsUblish- 
ment  In  support  of  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  our  rtUitary  personnel. 

The  National  Military  Establishment  con- 
siders that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  essential  to  the  continued  efllcleucy  of  the 
armed  services.  Present  housing  facilities  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  EsUbllshment  are  so  totally 
inadequate  in  numbers  as  to  fall  utterly  In 
meeting  the  demands.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation would  greatly  stlmtilate  construction 
by  private  enterprise  of  housing  units  needed 
by   the   NaUonal   Military   Establishment. 

In  order  to  attract  and  hold  the  highly 
trained,  experienced  and  technical  personnel 
now  required  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  It  is  es- 
sential that  this  personnel  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  live  comfortable  and  normal 
lives  Insofar  as  mUitary  duty  permits  on  a 
reasonable  parity  with  the  ;\vcrage  American 
citizen.  Most  of  them  do  not  now  have  this 
privilege. 

For  example,  in  my  travels  to  various 
bases,  some  of  the  conditions  we  have  found 
are  almost  unbelievable.  At  Mather  Pleld, 
Calif.,  families  are  living  In  converted  bar- 
racks-type buildings  where  It  Is  necessary  to 
use  community  bath  and  cooking  facilities. 
The  same  applies  to  Mltchel  Field,  N.  Y.  At 
Chanute  Pleld,  HI.,  there  are  several  families 
living  In  a  converted  mld-Vlctorlan  houae 
where  only  outside  toilets  are  available.  I 
coiUd  name  many  more  specific  examples  ol 
which  the  above  are  typical. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  service,  military 
personnel,  must  be  always  on  order.  They 
must  proceed  to  designated  places  at  desig- 
nated times  for  varying  durations.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  are  considered  transient  to  what- 
ever community  In  which  they  currently  re- 
side. Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  traiisients  are  not  con- 
sidered sound  business  risks  for  hotising. 
Many  of  our  people  are  unable  to  find  quar- 
ters at  all.  Others  are  forced  into  slum  areas 
or  make-shift  dwellings  too  inadequate  to 
have  been  considered  a  part  of  the  available 
and  livable  housing  facilities  of  the  com- 
munity In  the  first  place.  Moreover,  any  ade- 
qtiate  accommodations  that  may  be  avail- 
able command  a  price  far  beyond  their  means. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  we 
Intend  to  give  priority  to  caring  for  the  need 
of  quarters  for  Junior  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned ofllcers  who  are  most  affected  by 
these  conditions. 

The  result  of  this  situation  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  armed  forces  Is  Incalculable. 
Separated  families  and  squalid  living  condi- 
tions combine  to  produce  very  poor  morale. 
The  resulting  problems  of  replacement  and 
excessive  training  costs  seriously  )eopardl2e 
the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  The 
same  housing  difficulty  also  greatly  retards 
our   efforts    for   personnel    procurement. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three 
very  pressing  reasons  why  the  National  MU- 
ltary Establishment  feels  that  this  legislation 
to  urgently  needed.  First,  there  extots  a  mo- 
rale problem  that  seriously  bears  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  our  defense  measures.  Bme- 
ond.  we  are  having  grave  dlflkrulty  In  acquir- 
ing the  personnel  that  we  need;  and  third. 
we  are  having  equal  diflSculty  in  keeping 
those  that  we  do  get.  Modern  warfare  de- 
mands a  much  higher  percentage  of  quali- 
fied specialists  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Such  men,  stable  and  serious  as  a  claaa.  are 
deeply  Interested  in  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies. They  are  also  amply  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed lu  civilian  life.  It  Is  these  meo,  the 
ones  we  need  most,  that  we  cannot  attract 
or  expect  to  keep  If  military  careers  prove  a 
handicap  In  providing  adequate  homes  lor 
their  families. 
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The  housing  erected  as  a  re«ult  of  this  leg- 
tolatlon  would  not  alone  solve  our  entire 
housing  problem  any  more  than  adequate 
housing  alone  would  suffice  to  attract  Into 
service  the  number  of  competent  engineers 
and  technicians  that  are  urgently  needed. 
The  measure  being  considered  today,  how- 
ever, is  designed  to  provide  immediate  re- 
lief. The  basic  requirement  Is,  of  course,  for 
the  erection  of  a  suflBclent  number  of  ade- 
quate public  quarters  to  house  all  military 
personnel.  This  Is  also  a  long-range  require- 
ment, the  fulfillment  of  which  is  of  neces- 
sity a  lengthy  process.  But  the  problem  Is 
immediate  and  pressing.  This  legislation 
would  operate,  in  th-^  shortest  possible  time, 
to  provide  an  invaluable  aid  in  easing  this 
grave  difQcuIty. 

This  plan  has  the  approval  of  the  entire 
National  Military  EsUblishment.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  will  suggest  cer- 
tain technical  amendments  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation  with  the  proposed 
amendments  should  be  considered  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 


United  Jewish  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29,  1949,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith]  placed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  April  27,  written 
by  Faiz  El-Khcuri.  Minister  of  Syria. 
Despite  the  source  of  the  letter  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  assert  as  vigorously  as  possible 
that  it  contains  serious  misstatements 
of  fact  which  at  a  time  when  efforts  are 
being  made  to  establish  permanent  peace 
In  the  Holy  Land  had  better  have  been 
lef*  unsaid.  It  is  true  that  the  Arabs 
and  Jews  were  living  as  brothers  in  Pales- 
tine at  one  time.  They  are  living  as 
brothers  today  In  the  state  of  Israel  and 
they  would  be  living  as  brothers  today 
all  through  Palestine  if  it  were  not  for 
sinister  and  unholy  pressures.  I  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  having  viewed 
these  things  with  my  own  eyes  and  hav- 
ing heard  them  with  my  own  ears,  not 
from  Jews  but  from  Arabs. 

The  following  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  April  30.  1949. 
written  by  Harry  Zinder.  is  a  complete 
answer  to  that  of  the  Minister  of  Syria: 
Dirmts   wrrH   strian   mikisto  ok  uses  or 

UWITLU  jrWlSH  APPEAL  MOWET 

To  THE  EDrrot  or  the  Stab: 

I  think  in  the  Interest  of  accuracy  and 
honesty  It  Is  necessary  for  me  to  point  out 
one  or  two  facts  which  have  been  misrepre- 
sented in  the  letter  written  to  you  by  the 
Minister  of  Syria.  Faiz  K-Khourl. 

Not  a  single  penny  of  the  money  collected 
by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  goes  to  the 
government  of  Israel  for  the  maintenance 
of  Its  administrative  services.  The  money 
collected  through  this  appeal  Is  used  to  bring 
Immigrants  to  the  state  of  Israel  from  the 
DP  camps  and  other  places  in  Etirope  and 
from  north  Africa  and  Is  disbursed  through 
agencies  especially  set  up  for  that  purpose. 
The  money  Is  also  used  to  see  to  it  that  these 
people  are  settled  on  the  land  or  in  business 
and  become  useful  citizens  of  the  state.    It 


Is  the  taxpayers  of  the  stat«  of  Itt-ael  who 
contribute  all  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  Israel. 
Including  Its  armed  forces.  Tlius,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  fought  in  the  front  lines  and 
having  been  on  a  wartime  footing  for  over 
a  year  as  a  result  of  willful  aggression  by  the 
Arab  states,  including  the  Syrian  Minister's 
own  country,  they  are  also  contributing  of 
their  material  wealth  to  see  to  It  that  the 
state  continues  to  function  in  a  democratic 
and  progressive  way. 

Harry  Zinder, 
Press  Adi^iser,  Embassy  of  Israel. 

If  the  Syrian  ofiBcials  will  devote  them- 
selves to  improving  the  conditions  of 
their  own  people  they  might  stir  up 
enough  sympathy  here  so  that  Americans 
will  contribute  to  that  work  as  they  are 
doing  to  similar  work  in  the  state  of 
Israel. 


Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

or  WEST  VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  RAMSAY .  Mr.  Speaker .  the  Taf t  - 
Hartley  Act  contains  all  the  inhibitions 
and  restrictions  against  labor  that  the 
Republican  National  Committee  could 
purchase  for  $7,500. 

Even  though  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  Lesin^ki  bill,  I  would  be  sissured 
of  its  value  to  laboring  men,  sJter  I  heard 
the  flaming,  ardent  liberal  from  Virginia 
describing  it  as  reactionary. 

And  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  I  would 
be  more  than  assured  when  I  heard  peons 
of  praise  heaped  upon  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  by  the  great  Republican 
from  Michigan,  when  the  New  York  gen- 
tleman offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Wood  bill,  that  the  Taft-Hartleyites 
thought  would  aid  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Lesinski  bill. 

I  am  only  sorry  the  gentleman  spoiled 
his  great  laudation  by  closing  his  ad- 
dress with  insinuations  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  a  Communist. 

It  certainly  recalls  the  old  political 
aphorism  that  politics  makes  strange 
bedfellows. 

Another  thing  that  has  aroused  my 
suspicion  of  the  attacks  on  the  Lesinski 
bill  is  the  constant  contention  of  opposi- 
tion that  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  Is  a  great 
measure,  enacted  entirely  to  benefit  the 
workingman:  that  it  has  brought  peace 
and  contentment  to  the  labor  world. 

That  it  Is  the  greatest  labor  law  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  and  then 
end  up  on  the  sour  note  that  the  oppo- 
sition are  all  for  the  Wood  bill. 

If  the  Taft-Hartley  bUl  Is  all  they  say. 
how  can  they  desert  It  and  let  It  sink  into 
oblivion  and  shout  in  unison,  "We  are  all 
for  the  Wood  bill"? 

Not  all  employers  of  labor  oppose  the 
right  of  their  worklngmen  to  join  a 
union,  nor  do  they  refuse  to  bargain 
about  wage  and  working  conditions  with 
such  unions. 

We  have  been  proceeding  here  as  If  all 
labor  were  on  one  side,  and  all  employers 
lined  up  on  the  other,  battling  or  ready 


to  battle  to  death,  for  the  privilege  of 
writing  and  dictating  all  labor  contracts. 

This  is  not  true,  for  many  great  Indus- 
tries recognize  and  welcome  union  labor 
with  complete  confidence,  not  only  in 
contracting  for  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, but  depend  on  the  aid  of  their 
employees  in  every  matter  that  affects 
their  trade  and  industry. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  ever  since  the  ad- 
vent of  union  labor  the  pottery-industry 
organizations  advise  their  employees  to 
become  good  union  members.  In  this  at- 
mosphere of  good  win  there  is  no  trade 
or  Industry  that  has  enjoyed  friendship 
and  peace  like  the  pottery  Industry  of 
America.  This  industry  never  could  un- 
derstand the  continued  opposition  of  the 
steel  and  coal  Industries  to  the  unions 
of  their  employees. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  letter  received 
concerning  this  legislation  from  Mr.  J. 
M.  Wells,  chairman  of  the  labor  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Potters  As- 
sociation, which  reads  as  follows: 

We  have  dealt  collectively  with  the  Pot- 
tery Workers  Union  on  an  industry-wide 
basis  for  more  than  50  years,  and  have  had 
only  one  strike  of  a  few  weelis'  duration  mcnre 
than  25  years  ago. 

Neither  the  Wagner  Act  nor  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  had  the  least  particle  of  in- 
fluence on  our  labor  relations.  We  continued 
to  conduct  our  collective  bargaining  exactly 
as  we  had  in  tbe  past,  and  no  provisions  of 
our  wage  agreement  were  changed  under 
either  act. 

This  amendment  njt  only  repudiates 
the  Democratic  Party  and  Its  solemn 
pledges  made  In  convention,  but  It  will 
take  Taft  off  the  hook.  At  least  its 
adoption  will  be  a  fine  recommendation 
br  the  Democrats  for  the  Republican 
policies  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  an  admission  by  the  Democrats  that 
they  were  faking  and  insincere  In  their 
promises  during  the  last  campaign. 

Today  we  are  about  to  try  the  case  of 
this  unwanted  child  of  Taft-Hartley. 
Are  we  going  to  send  it  back  to  Its 
parents,  only  to  adopt  Its  twin,  that  is 
even  worse  and  more  despised  by  labor. 
who  will  be  compelled  to  live  and  work 
under  its  banal  and  hateful  restrictions? 

Those  who  hope  to  change  the  name  of 
this  despised  labor  control  bill  must  be- 
Ueve  that  if  such  change  Is  made,  that 
the  people  will  forget  its  conception  and 
birth. 

They  hope  the  people  will  forget  that 
the  real  father  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
was  paid  $7,509  as  a  doctor  fee  for  his 
attendance  at  this  event.  They  also  hope 
by  the  mere  change  of  name  that  the 
people  will  also  forget  the  great  celebra- 
tion that  attended  its  birth  when  the 
NAM  and  Its  golden  lobby  sang  Its  praises 
and  took  credit  for  Its  origin  and  passage. 

Those  who  love  little  "TArnx"  are  now 
shouting  to  us  "Please — Mr.  Congress, 
pass  the  Wood  amendment  and  get  Mr. 
Taft  off  the  spot.  This  will  only  be  a 
change  of  name  and  will  preserve  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  with  its  full  Intent  and 
purpose." 

They  also  tell  us  "they  hate  any  and  all 
Government  controls,  but  we  must  keep 
the  Taft-Hartley  controls  over  lalior." 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Wood 
proposal  remove  all  Federal  statutes  that 
have  been  passed  by  Congress  to  protect 
labor  from  restrictive  court  orders. 
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Th«  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  and  was  In- 
tended to  extend  governmental  dictation 
over  all  contracts  between  unions  and 
employers. 

The  first  reactionai7  Congress  since 
1932  reverted  to  true  type  and  repealed 
the  Wagner  Act.  because  this  act  refused 
to  regard  labor  as  a  chattel  to  be  used  in 
barter  and  control.  It  was  the  first  vic- 
tim of  reaction.  Labor's  rights  were 
doomed  from  the  first  day  of  control  of 
Congress  by  the  NAM. 

Fairness  and  justice  for  labor;  the 
vision  of  future  yellow-dog  contracts; 
the  right  of  labor  to  strike;  the  right  even 
to  Join  a  union — all  were  forgotten  and 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  court  injunc- 
tion, for  the  sole  pui-pose  of  destroying 
the  right  of  labor  to  secure  fair  labor 
contracts,  and  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  choice  of  representation  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  have  either  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley or  the  Wood  amendment  written  into 
our  statutes,  let  every  opponent  of  bu- 
reaucracy who  votes  today  to  support 
them,  forever  hold  his  peace,  because  he 
will  have  fully  shown  by  his  vote  that  he 
hates  the  rights  of  labor  to  battle  for  a 
fair  wage  and  honest  working  conditions. 
far  more  than  he  hates  Government  dic- 
tation. 

Under  either  of  these  proposed  stat- 
utes, no  laboring-man's  rights  are  safe. 
nor  can  his  lil)erty  be  secure,  when  their 
arbitrary  powers  are  invested  in  Denham 
as  general  counsel  for  the  Board,  with 
authority  to  defy  the  Labor  Board  and 
Ignore  the  rights  ol  the  laboring  man. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  its  reincar- 
natioD — the  Wood  amendment — twth 
deny  to  labor  and  their  employers  the 
right  for  a  complete  union  shop. 

The  cardinal  sin  of  t>oth  these  propos- 
als Is  that  it  restores  complete  and  abso- 
lute judicial  control  over  labor  disputes. 
It  compels  all  union  leaders  to  deny 
they  are  Communists,  without  any  rea- 
son or  cause  to  suspect  their  loyalty  to 
their  Government. 

To  those  who  desire  to  control  labor 
by  the  use  of  court  Injunctions,  let  me 
call  to  their  attention  the  sufferings  that 
attended  the  warding  of  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes,  in  the  good  old  days,  when 
labor  was  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  courts.  Perhaps  some  like  Senator 
T.*rr  and  his  followers  desire  to  return  to 
slave  labor  of  these  golden  days  of  labor 
injunctions,  but  I  can  assure  you  this  is 
not  the  desire  of  those  who  must  labor 
for  their  living. 

Durmg  the  days  of  labor  control  by  in- 
junctions, men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
becaase  they  dare  admit  they  were  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  union. 

Diiring  the  injunction  reign.  Panny 
Scllins.  a  labor  leader,  was  shot  In  the 
back  and  killed  In  the  great  manufactur- 
ing State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  coal  and 
iron  police,  l)ecause  she  was  walking  In 
the  streets  of  a  mming  town,  claimed  by 
the  mming  company  to  be  privately 
owned  property. 

Under  this  defense  of  sovereignty,  no 
law  violator  was  ever  brought  to  justice 
for  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  yet 
this  was  only  one  of  hundreds  of  such 
Instances  that  occurred  m  West  Virgmia 
and  Ptcnsylvazua.  and  th«  records  are 


barren  of  any  si  ccessful  prosecution  for 
murder  committed  under  the  defense  of 
violation  of  injiu  ictive  order,  even  to  this 
day. 

I  think  we  om  at  least  see  stormy 
times  in  the  fut  ire.  If  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  is  not  repea  ed.  If  we  wish  to  take 
precautions  agaiist  these  stormy  times, 
you  know  it  is  b€  st  to  push  legislation  In 
quiet  times,  and  eform  the  abuses  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Ac ;  now. 

I  do  not  belies  e  Congress  realizes  the 
great  danger  that  threatens  labor  in  the 
injunction  proviw  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

It  certainly  cin  be  used  to  prevent 
their  right  to  nei  ;otlate  contracts  on  lie- 
half  of  their  mer  ibers,  and  their  right  to 
strike  in  order  to  enforce  reasonable  con- 
tracts on  behalf  of  workers. 

Injunctions  and  Injunctive  powers 
alone,  kept  the  membership  of  all  na- 
tional labor  unloi  is  to  less  than  four  mil- 
hon,  until  the  pai^sage  of  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia  and  Warner  Acts.  Since  then, 
in  le.«;s  than  10  yi  ars,  the  membership  of 
labor  unions  ha;  increased  to  fourteen 
millions. 

This  alone  shoi  ild  be  a  notice  to  beware 
of  the  Taft-Hart  ey  Act  for  all  those  who 
believe  in  the  rig  [its  of  labor  to  organize 
for  the  protecticn  of  their  working  in- 
terests. 

Under  the  Ta  t-Hartley  Act,  injunc- 
tions will  again  >e  a  weapon  to  be  used 
by  those  who  hste  all  efforts  that  give 
labor  a  voice  in  their  own  Interests,  to 
organize  and  bar  ^ain  under  contract  for 
wages  and  hours  of  work. 

As  early  as  1914,  It  was  admitted  by 
Congress  that  th  ?re  should  and  must  be 
restraints  on  the  x)wer  of  courts  to  grant 
Injunctions  In  1  il)or  disputes  between 
employer  and  erployee. 

To  limit  this  iwwer.  Congress  passed 
the  Shield -Cla3rt  an  Act.  now  found  in 
United  States  Cede,  title  29.  section  52. 
and  our  courts  I  ave  construed  this  act 
to  mean  that  orderly  and  peaceful 
strikes.  Involving,  or  as  growing  out  of 
a  dispute  conceit  ing  terms  or  conditions 
of  employment,  are  protected  from 
prosecution  unde  •  section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Art. 

I  assume  all  Members  of  Congress  are 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  la  (r.  but  I  wonder  If  they 
are  aware  that  tie  author  was  John  W. 
Davis,  an  outstan  ling,  able,  and  eloquent 
la\x-yer,  and  Men:ber  of  Congress.  This 
law  was  enacted  to  protect  union  labor 
against  court  ord  »rs  In  Injunction  cases, 
and  from  outla  rtng  them  under  the 
terms  of  the  conspiracy  provision  of  the 
Antitrust  Act. 

Divls  on  the  floor  of  the 
of  the  Shield -Clayton 


In  1912.  Mr 
House,  in  suppor 
Act  said: 

lojunctloo  has 
has  been  tvirned 
proper  scope. 

I  denounce  as  m 
zen&htp  the  assertion 
of  the  country  are 
into   lawlcMoiMB. 
wtth  those  who  do. 

Let  UB  Me  to  It 
text  hereafter  shall 


In  the  enactment 
Guardia  Act  and 


>een   carelessly    used.     It 
to    purpose*    beyond    Its 

Ibel  upon  American  cltl- 

that  the  laboring  men 

i|eady  at  the  word  to  break 

that   they   sympathlM 


htre 


and  now  that  no  pre- 
remain  to  him. 


of  the  Norria-La- 
the  Wagner  Act.  Con- 


gress saw  to  It  that  labor  had  no  just 
right  of  complaint,  until  the  sad  day 
when  labor,  secure  in  the  l^lief  that  no 
person  elected  to  Congress  would  ever 
dare  vote  away  their  legal  rights,  went 
to  sleep:  refused  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  for  their  friends.  This  by  default 
permitted  the  election  of  men  to  Con- 
gress, who  for  a  generation  had  fought 
to  destroy  all  legislation  that  recognized 
the  right  of  labor  to  engtige  in  concerted 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining,  mutual  aid.  and  protection, 
without  being  regarded  a£  conspirators 
against  their  government. 

Then  came  the  blow.  The  first  reac- 
tionary Congress  since  1932  reverted  to 
true  type  and  repealed  the  Wagner  law. 
because  it  refused  to  regard  labor  as  a 
chattel  to  be  used  in  barter  and  control. 
And  In  order  to  restore  the  "yellow  dog" 
contract,  they  gave  us  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill,  which  restores  government  by  in- 
junction and  reduces  the  dignity  of  labor 
to  that  of  a  chattel  to  be  bought  in  the 
markets  of  exchange  like  cattle  being  led 
to  the  slaughter. 

Fairness  and  Justice  for  labor  "yel- 
low dog"  contracts— the  right  to  strike, 
even  to  join  a  union — all  were  forgotten 
In  an  effort  to  destroy  the  power  of  labor 
to  force  fair  labor  contracts  and  to  study 
political  conditions  and  records  of  their 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

The  crimes  committed  against  labor 
by  the  abuse  of  Injunctions  will  never 
be  forgotten,  so  long  as  the  sordid  story 
of  persecutions  continues  to  appear  in  the 
volumes  of  case  reports  and  the  histories 
of  labor  disputes,  reported  from  1900  to 
1930. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  average  laboring 
man  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has 
proven  to  be  a  bonanza  for  lawyers;  a 
fear  of  loss  of  job ;  or  a  cut  in  wages  and 
longer  hours  of  employment  for  the 
workingmen,  who  fear  and  hate  injunc- 
tions. 

Those  who  remember  the  Jail  sen- 
tences, starvation,  and  loss  of  employ- 
ment that  followed  its  wake  in  the  "good 
old  days."  fear  It  means  the  end  and 
destruction  of  organized  labor. 

Ever  since  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  be- 
came effective  the  90,000  members  of  the 
typographical  union  have  been  continu- 
ously bedeviled  by  litigation.  Every 
union  man  knows  the  same  can  happen 
to  his  craft  and  his  union  until  it  is  no 
more. 

Of  course,  the  obvious  object  of  these 
Injunction  cases  is  to  break  the  union,  so 
that  men  may  be  employed  by  dictation, 
without  contract  bearing  on  wages  and 
working  conditions.  The  workingmen 
of  America  have  not  been  fooled  by  the 
support  of  this  measure  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  The  vote  of  1948.  if  it  proves 
anything  at  all.  proves  that  American 
labor  hates  and  fears  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

INJUNCTIONS  IN  NATIONAL  CMXICENCIZS 

To  grant  to  every  employer  of  labor  the 
right  to  secure  Injunctions  In  strikes  that 
may  be  declared  national  emergencies,  Is 
of  course  empowering  every  Injunctive- 
minded  judge  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
issue  injunctions  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  every  strike.    In  granting  the 
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injunctions  the  court  can  hold  also  that 
such  strike  is  interfering  with,  or  affects, 
interstate  commerce. 

With  such  powers  must  go  the  correla- 
tive power  that  whenever  any  em- 
ployer of  labor  refuses  to  recognize  the 
right  of  his  employees  to  join  any  na- 
tional labor  imion.  or  refuses  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  labor  to  bargain 
about  any  point  of  dispute  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  or  refuses  to  agree 
and  comply  with  any  order  of  a  Federal 
labor  board,  then  the  Government  may 
take  over  the  operation  of  such  business, 
until  the  orders  of  said  labor  board  may 
be  agreed  to  and  complied  with. 

I  am  sure  no  business  or  laboring 
man — be  he  manager  or  employee — is 
willing  to  submit  that  the  business  of  this 
coimtry  be  placed  imder  Government 
controls  and  restrictions.  But  if  we  in- 
sist on  such  holdings  over  labor,  then 
Government  controls  must  in  fairness  be 
set  up — or  business  will  again  hold  sway 
and  labor  again  will  become  a  mere  com- 
modity to  be  used  and  cast  aside  at  wiU. 


National  Health  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday.  April  10.  carried 
a  most  Interesting  story  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers'  famous  health  center  in 
New  York,  where  members  of  the  union 
and  their  families  get  the  best  medical 
care  under  a  voluntary  insurance  plan 
worked  out  by  the  union  and  employers. 

Some  of  the  best  voluntary  health- 
Insurance  plans  in  this  country  are  such 
programs  resulting  from  collective  bar- 
gaining Ijetween  employers  and  em- 
ployees. They  are  far  better,  on  the 
average,  than  the  volimtary  insurance 
plans  available  to  others.  Nevertheless, 
good  as  they  are.  they  fall  short  of  what 
the  unions  and  their  members  want. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers,  and  other 
unions  mentioned  In  this  article,  support 
President  Truman's  national  health- 
insurance  legislation.  Although  they 
have  better  protection  than  most  Ameri- 
cans can  obtain  today  through  voluntary 
Insurance,  they  realize  the  only  real  ans- 
wer to  the  problem  is  compulsory.  Na- 
tion-wide health  insurance. 

The  workers,  however,  should  force- 
fully tell  their  doctors,  druggists,  insur- 
ance agents — yes,  even  their  pastors — 
about  their  preference  and  desire  for  a 
genuine  health-insurance  plan  else  there 
is  danger  that  the  combined  opposition 
welded  together  by  the  $3,500,000  slush 
fimd  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion plus  the  wealth  and  power  of  un- 
friendly industrialists  and  insurance 
companies  will  stifle  the  efforts  of  the 


friends  of  the  legislation  In  Congress, 
and  the  plan  will  be  killed. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  18,  1949] 
Union's  Health  Centeh  Here  Model  or  An) 

TO  Workers — ILGWU  Project  Established 

36  Teaks  Ago  To  Fight  Sweatshop  Ills 
(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.  D.) 

In  1910  the  women's  garment  district  in 
New  York  was  centered  in  the  narrow  streets 
or  the  East  Side.  The  majority  of  the  fac- 
tories were  In  dirty,  wooden  walkups.  with 
splintered  and  sagging  floors.  A  wood-burn- 
ing stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room  provided 
the  only  heat  In  the  winter,  and  the  con- 
stantly burning  gas  jets  made  the  already 
humid  atmosphere  Intolerable  In  the  sum- 
mer. In  tbls  environment  of  disease  and  ill 
health,  the  sound  of  the  tubercular  cough 
was  almost  as  familiar  as  the  whir  of  the 
sewing  machines,  for  3  percent  of  the  workers 
were  tuberculous. 

As  a  result  of  the  historic  strikes  of  1909- 
1910  and  1910-11  against  these  sweat-shop 
conditions,  a  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Con- 
trol was  made  up  of  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union,  the 
manufacturers  and  such  eminent  public  cltl- 
sens  as  Hamilton  Holt,  Lillian  Wald,  Louis 
Marshall,  and  Meyer  London. 

After  their  activities  for  the  Improvement 
of  working  conditions  in  the  trade,  the 
ILOWU  In  1913  establUhed  a  small  health 
center  with  Dr.  George  M.  Price,  a  member 
of  this  board,  as  Its  director.  The  quarters 
consisted  of  an  otBce  of  300  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  The  staff  Included,  In  addition 
to  Dr.  Price,  a  part-time  physician,  a  nurse, 
and  a  clerk.  The  equipment  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  the  traditional  physician's 
"black  bag." 

FOTTR  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  THOITSAND  VISITS 
IN   TEAR 

A  few  weeks  ago,  ceremonies  were  held. 
attended  by  leaders  in  Government,  medicine, 
management  and  labor,  marking  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Union  Health  Center.  Now  oc- 
cupying six  floors  of  a  modem  union-owned 
skyscraper  at  215  Seventh  Avenue,  the  health 
center  has  a  staff  of  148  physicians,  35  nurses, 
5  pharmacists,  27  technicians,  and  150  cler- 
ical workers.  It  is  an  example  of  the  fre- 
quently-repeated phUosophy  of  David  Dubln- 
sky.  Its  president,  that  the  ILGWU  Is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  wages  and  hours  but 
with  the  better  things  of  life,  such  as  health 
and  recreation. 

Last  year,  410,000  visits  were  made  by 
68.000  individuals  to  the  center's  51  exam- 
ining rooms,  22  physical  therapy  irnlts,  8 
X-ray  imits,  and  other  clinical,  diagnostic, 
and  therapeutic  services.  Largely  In  the  off- 
work  hours  after  4  p.  m..  Its  resident  medical 
staff,  wltb  the  aid  of  a  visiting  staff  of  66 
general  medical  examiners  and  68  medical 
specialists,  gave  services  to  an  average  of 
1.300  patients  a  day  in  the  allergy,  arthritis, 
ear,  noee  and  throat,  eye.  social  hygiene, 
chest  X-ray,  general  medical,  laboratory. 
X-ray,  electrocardiography,  and  physical 
therapy  clinics. 

The  excellent  nutrition  department  gave 
down-to-earth  advice  on  diets,  in  terms  of 
both  need  and  budget,  to  2,000  patients,  the 
social  service  department  assisted  1,300  pa- 
tients with  famUy,  personal,  and  medical 
problems,  and  the  drug  department  filled 
100.000  prescriptions. 

Aside  from  the  sheer  numbers  to  whom  It 
brings  medical  services,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive factors  of  the  center  Is  the  admin- 
istrative organization  devised  by  Dr.  Leo 
Price,  son  of  the  center's  fotmder  and  the 
present  medical  director.  For  example,  each 
patient  carries  a  metal  Identification  plate 
similar  to  those  used  for  department  store 
charge  accounts,  so  that  the  physician  can 


stamp  It  on  the  various  records,  thus  saving 
time.  Each  patient  also  carries  a  book  of 
stamps  Issued  by  his  local  union  entitling 
him  to  an  average  of  $30  In  medical  service* 
dvuing  a  year. 

HEALTH   CSNTBR    PATTCRN 

When  a  patient  comes  to  the  center,  a 
stamp  is  removed  from  the  booklet  and 
affixed  to  a  detachable  section  of  his  clinical 
record,  so  that  It  can  be  forwarded  later  to 
the  local  union  tea  reimbursement  to  the 
center. 

Throughout  the  organization,  the  mechan- 
ical aspects  of  administration  are  stream- 
lined, but  great  care  Is  taken  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  the  patient-doctor  relationship. 

Although  Its  services  today  are  a  far  cry 
from  those  of  1913,  the  center's  original 
charge  of  $1  a  visit  has  not  varied  greatly. 
Today,  85  percent  of  the  services  are  ren- 
dered at  91  or  less.  Of  Its  nearly  $1,000.0:0 
budget  In  1948.  82  percent  came  from  lees 
paid  m  behalf  of  the  membership  by  ILGWU 
local  health  funds  buUt  from  employer  pay- 
ments In  accorda'nce  with  tinlon  contracts. 
The  remainder  came  from  cash  fees  paid  by 
patlents- 

The  Union  Health  Center  Is  not  only  a 
singular  success  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
200,000  members  who  benefit  from  lu  serv- 
ices, but  It  has  served  as  an  example  for 
slmUar  plans  for  ILGWU  affiliates  ranging 
from  Shamokln,  Pa.,  to  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  In  De- 
troit also  has  a  plan  for  limited  diagnostic 
services,  and  a  Labor  Hesdth  Institute  re- 
cently was  started  in  St.  Louis  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  RetaU,  Wholesale  and 
Department  Store  Employees.  Financed  en- 
tirely by  management,  the  St.  Louis  plan 
envisages  complete  medical  care  to  union 
members  and  their  dependents.  Most  recent 
of  the  newly  started  programs  is  tbat  of  the 
health  and  welfare  retirement  fund  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which  thus 
far  has  purchased  medical  care  for  Its  bene- 
ficiaries from  existing  hospitals  and  medical 
services. 

Rather  than  operate  their  own  medical 
services,  however,  most  unions  pirovldlng 
medical  benefits  for  their  members  utUlze  an 
Insurance  plan.  Illustrative  of  such  groups 
is  the  Amalgamated  Life  Insurance  Co.,  an 
affiliate  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers Union,  which.  In  its  first  5  years  of  oper- 
ation, paid  out  accident  and  health  benefits 
amoimtlng  to  $7,165,594  to  107.105  members. 
Following  the  pattern  of  the  ILGWU,  Amal- 
gamated now  is  planning  a  $1,000,000  health 
center  to  be  situated  at  14  East  Sixteenth 
Street,  and  to  be  named  In  honor  of  the 
late  Sidney  HUlman.  A  similar  center  Is 
being  planned  also  by  the  New  York  Trade 
CouncU  and  the  New  York  Hotel  Association. 

In  most  instances  tinlons  participate  In 
voltmtary  health-Insurance  plans  either 
through  commercial  Indemnity  plans  or 
through  groups  like  the  health-Insurance 
plan  of  New  York.  Under  Industry-wide 
welfare  funds,  the  health-insurance  plan  of 
New  York  Is  providing  medical  services  to 
6.000  members  of  the  Painters  Union  District 
CouncU  9;  to  4.500  members  of  the  Chefs 
and  Cooks  Union  Local  89;  to  1,600  members 
of  the  Luggage  Workers  Local  60;  and  to 
1.800  memt>ers  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Local  28.  A  fifth  group,  the  Ornamental 
Iron  Workers  Local  580,  has  arranged  to  pro- 
vide health-insurance  benefits  to  its  700 
members,  beginning  In  May.  Under  this 
plan  members  of  the  unions  covered  re- 
ceive medical  services  from  any  one  of  the 
26  health  Instirance  plan's  medical  groups  in 
New  York. 

The  great  advances  made  during  the  last 
few  years  In  labor's  Interest  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  health  of  their  workers  must  be 
given  serious  consideration  In  any  long-range 
planning  for  the  Nation's  heal  til. 
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Ux. 


MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUea^es  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  on  May 
3.  1949 

ruA  TO  iMsmts  uoKnseaB  on  mixko 

coontaATiTss 

(By  Cbarles  Abranw) 

Pranklin  D.  Richards.  CommlsBloner  of 
the  PMlenl  Housing  Administration,  said  to- 
day PHA  la  ready  to  Inaure  mortgages  on  co- 
operative housing  projects  of  mixed  racial 
occupancy. 

Tlili  FBdaral  agency,  which  has  long  en- 
eouiagwl  radal  segregation  in  housing  and 
even  prorldes  sample  restrictive  covenants 
for  bxillders.  has  been  steadily  modifying  Its 
polldn  under  pressure  from  racial  and  dvll- 
rlghts  grcupa. 

lu  wUlingn—  to  insure  mortgages  on 
mlsad  cooperatives  Is  the  most  recent  de- 
viopment. 

On  December  6.  1948.  I  published  a  letter 
from  Assistant  FHA  Ccnunlssloner  W.  T. 
Lockwood  to  Jaines  Casscls.  secretary  of  the 
national  CooperaUve  Mutual  Housing  Assod- 
atkn.  Loekwood  saul  that  "FHA  has  never 
Insured  a  housing  project  of  mixed  occu- 
pancy" and  then  ventured  "the  unofficial  and 
informal  statement  that  we  twUeve  that  such 
projaeta  would  probably  in  a  short  period 
bacio—  all  Nefro  or  all  white." 

liy  article  citing  the  FHA  policy  was  pub- 
llalMd  In  the  OoMotamiOMAi.  Racoao  and  Ne- 
gro and  cooperative  organlaations  attacked 
the  accuracy  of  FHA's  policy. 

Today  Richards  said  Loclcwood's  letter  had 
bean  ml1nt«rpr>fd.  "'If  the  spoosow  of 
any  cooperattvs  want  to  have  a  mlxad  proj- 
•et,"  be  said,  "no  regulations,  rules,  proce- 
<tare«.  or  Internal  thinking  or  policy  by  any- 
twdy  within  the  PHA  prevenu  our  giving 
Federal  liuuranoe  for  such  projects.  We  have 
In  fact  already  undertaken  to  Insure  Bell 
Park  Gardens  and  another  project  In  New 
Jersey. - 

Bell  Park  Oardens  In  Queens  is  subject  to 
a  city  ordinance  barring  dlscrtaaliiatlon  in 
tax-exempt  projects,  but  its  tffmmtrt  have 
•aid  no  eligible  Negroes  have  yet  applied  fur 
apartments. 

In  New  Tork.  t30,000,000  at  investments 
have  irecently  t>ecn  made  by  tnsiuance  com- 
panies, savings  baiilu  and  cooperators  in  non- 
discriminatory ivojects.  These  Investors  have 
found  ttiat  in  large  projecu  that  create  their 
own  anvlranmant,  the  presence  of  some  Ne- 
groas  or  other  minorities  does  not  hazard  the 
investment.  On  the  contrary,  the  racial  char- 
acter of  the  occupancy  Is  stabilized.  It  is 
not  the  same  as  ordinary  nelKhb«.jrboods  of 
small,  separately  held  parcels  where  racial 
Infiltrations  have  caused  mass  shifts  In  the 
eonpusltlon  of  the  neighborhoods. 

Here  and  in  Philadelphia.  PltUbtirgh  and 
Xxw  Angeles,  public  housing  projecu  have 
■UCcesstuUy  mued  their  occupancy  for  more 
tban  s  decade.  Muny  war  projects  for  higher 
Income  groups  followed  the  policy  and  now 
private  companlaa  have  Invested  millions  on 
the  basts  of  the  ezperltnca. 

The  initial  Impetus  for  pnvat*  Investment 
In  mixed  projecu  came  from  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  and  the  Bc«vry  Savings  Bank. 
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to  Invest  up  to  80  percent 
i^ithout  Federal  Insxirance. 
,  director  of  Amalgamated 
that  so  far  he  has  received 
applications  from  Negro  families. 
In  other  projects  is  that 
families  apply.     Many  mem- 
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ON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

A.  L.  MILLER 


or   NXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSj:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 

MILLIJR     of     Nebraska.       Mr. 


Speaker.  I  hav(   listened  carefully  to  the 


debate  on  the  revision  of 


the  National  Ls  bor  Relations  Act.    Some 


constructive,  but  all  too 
>een  punctuated  with  ap- 
peals to  prejudice,  name  calling,  warn- 
ings of  political  extinction,  and  threats 
to  the  use  of  t  le  patron&ge  club.  As  a 
physician.  I  hai/e  at  times  been  frankly 
worried  becau.s<  of  the  agitation  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  whose  blood  pressure, 
under  their  emc  tional  strain,  must  rise  to 
a  dangerous  point.  Ail  this  has  obscured 
the  real  purpos4  of  passing  legislation  to 
cure  the  evils  fthat  have  arisen  in  the 
conduct  of  labdr- management  relations. 
We  must  not  k^^e  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  purpase  is  to  set  up  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  collertive-bargaining  negotia- 
tions so  they  wjll  result  to  the  benefit  of 
the  laboring  mkn  and  at  the  same  time 
not  be  harmful  io  the  whole  people.  This 
legi^slation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  from  a  domestic  standpoint 
that  is  to  comd  before  the  Congress.  I 
know  it  Ls  diflRritlt  to  strike  a  happy  bal- 
ance between  jlabor  and  management 
and  to  act  in  the  l>est  Interests  of  the 
people.  I  deeply  respect  the  differences 
of  opinion.  I  qaestion  no  one's  motives. 
Only  by  free  an  i  open  discussion  can  we 
explore  the  majiy  sides  of  this  question 


and  then  write 
fair. 

Now  as  to  my 
agement  law. 


legislation  which  will  be 

attitude  on  a  labor-man- 
[  am  not  wedded  to  the 
IH-esent  tegislai  ton.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  as  good  as  ts  proponents  claimed  it 
was.  and  certaiily  not  as  bad  as  its  op- 
ponents pictur^  it.    The  labor  organi- 


zations have  made  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
a  fetish  and  are  determined  to  wipe  out 
all  reference  to  its  name.  I  have  no  ob- 
jections to  that,  but  I  am  certain  that 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  must  be  hicorporated  into  any 
new  legislation.  I  did  say.  2  years  ago, 
when  the  bill  was  under  consideration, 
that  if  after  several  years'  experience,  I 
found  it  needed  amendments,  I  would 
support  those  changes.  I  am  convinced 
that  certain  amendments  are  needed  to 
keep  the  bill  more  in  balance,  not  only  to 
meet  the  public  demands  but  for  better 
relations  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. I  believe  this  Congress  can  write 
a  fair  labor  bill,  with  a  common-sense 
approach  which  will  bring  long  industrial 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  .supporting  those 
amendments  to  the  Wood  bill,  some  of 
them  which  labor  leaders  wanted,  and 
some  requested  by  management.  I  be- 
lieve these  amendments  are  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  and  the  workingman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  amazed  at  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  leaders  coming  before  this 
intelligent  body  of  Representatives  and 
demanding  that  all  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill  l>e  wiped  out  and  that 
the  old  one-sided  Wagner  Act  be  rein- 
stated.   That  was  their  first  demand. 

All  the  letters  coming  to  my  desk  from 
the  labor  leaders  and  inspired  from  that 
source  demands  not  one  single  amend- 
ment be  permitted  to  the  administra- 
tion's Lesinski  bill.  I  am  sure  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  labor  leaders  must 
know  this  is  impossible. 

Two  years  ago,  after  extended  hearings, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947.  It 
was  passed  over  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent. More  than  300  Members  of  Con- 
gress— both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
voted  for  the  law.  The  Congress  set  up 
a  watchdog  committee  to  study  the 
workings  of  the  law  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations. These  recommendations 
are  now  being  adopted  in  the  so-called 
Woods  amendment  to  the  Lesinski  bill. 
I  expect  to  support  those  amendments. 
If  the  Woods  amendment  fails.  I  expect 
to  support  amendments  to  the  adminis- 
tration s  bill  which  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  and  the  workingman.  I 
understand  now  that  the  administration 
is  asking  for  five  or  six  amendments  to 
the  Lesinski  bill.  If  the  amendments 
are  good.  I  will  support  them,  and  when 
the  final  bill  is  completed,  if,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  better  than  the  old  Taft-Hart- 
ley law,  then  I  am  willing  to  support  the 
measure.  If  it  is  not,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  Lesinski  bill,  with  the  hopes  that  we 
can  retain  the  present  lalwr-manage- 
ment  legislation. 

This  present  law  is  not  t)ad  legisla- 
tion despite  all  the  hue  and  the  cries 
from  the  labor  bosses  that  it  was  a  slave- 
labor  bill,  and  labor  was  being  given  a 
death  blow.  All  checks  on  public  opinion 
show  tliat  the  individual  workmen,  union 
and  nonunion  alike  are  not  opposed  to 
provisions  of  the  act  and  none  of  them 
feel  in  the  bonds  of  slavery.  I  have  taken 
several  polls  of  my  district,  and  they  in- 
dicate overwhelmingly  theur  approval  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
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I  have  always  maintained  an  attitude 
of  willingness  to  vote  for  changes  that 
would  benefit  the  laboring  man  and  the 
public.  In  contrast,  the  President,  until 
today,  has  demanded  outright  repeal  of 
the  law  and  a  return  to  the  old,  one- 
sided Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 

When  they  reported  the  bill,  they 
asked  for  a  closed  rule,  so  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  consider  amendments.  Such  a  proce- 
dure seems  unfair  to  an  intelligent  group 
of  men  tr3ring  to  work  their  will  and  write 
good  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  himself, 
when  the  railroad  strike  threatened  to 
paralyze  the  Nation,  appeared  personally 
before  Congress  and  asked  for  most  dras- 
tic legislation — that  of  drafting  the  rail- 
road workers  into  the  armed  forces.  I 
supported  the  President  at  that  time  be- 
cause a  war  was  on  and  the  President 
said  it  was  necessary.  I  think  my  vote  at 
that  time  was  a  mistake,  and  fortunate- 
ly the  other  body  did  not  act  upon  such 
drastic  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  only  two 
men  who  have  been  able  to  turn  the 
lights  out  on  the  Capitol  dome.  One 
was  the  German  paperhanger,  who  we 
hope  died  an  inglorious  death  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Reich  Chancellery.  The 
other  was  John  L.  Lewis.  Not  only  did 
he  turn  the  lights  out  on  the  Capitol 
dome,  but  he  caused  many  a  brown-out 
all  over  this  country.  Now  certainly  any 
labor-management  law  must  carry  some 
provision  which  will  prevent  any  one  in- 
dividual or  single  group  from  paralyzing 
the  economy  of  our  great  Nation. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  adopt  the 
amended  Woods  bill,  or  place  similar 
amendments  in  the  Lesinski  bill.  These 
changes  are  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  the  laboring  man.  It  will  continue 
to  give  the  laboring  man  more  privileges 
than  he  ever  had  before. 

Several  Democratic  Congresses  have 
adopted  amendments  to  the  original 
Wagner  Act  because  they  were  needed. 
I  cannot  believe  that  we  supported  the 
original  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  you 
Democrats  who  supported  amendments 
to  the  Wagner  Act,  will  not  want  to 
throw  it  all  into  the  ashcan  and  go  back 
to  a  measure  which  experience  has  shown 
was  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public 
or  the  workingman. 

I  presume  the  bill  which  will  finally 
pass  the  Congress  will  not  satisfy  all 
of  us  in  several  details,  but  it  should 
be  the  considered,  honest  judgment  of 
every  Member.  Certainly  the  mistakes 
I  make  will  be  of  the  head  and  not  of 
the  heart. 

My  entire  approach  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  labor-management  legislation  has 
been  on  the  grounds  of  what  is  best,  first 
for  the  public  and  then  for  the  man 
in  the  ranks  of  union  organization  who 
must  work  and  make  a  living  for  his  wife 
and  family.  What  is  good  for  these  two 
groups  is  good  for  big  business  and  big 
labor. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  partisan 
and  gigantic  selfish  struggle  between 
labor  and  management  who  seek  to  gain 
advantages  for  themselves.  Both  are 
selfish  and  want  unfair  advantages  over 


the  other.  I  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  lay  aside  their  extreme  par- 
tisan views  and  some  explosive  state- 
ments, and  settle  down  to  a  calm,  reason- 
able consideration  In  order  to  write  con- 
structive and  progressive  labor  legisla- 
tion. 


Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  In  the  Congressional 
Recokd  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Tyler  Courier-Times  Telegraph.  May 
1,  1949. 

Incidentally.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
very  recently  a  Tyler  citizen.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Owen,  was  selected  as  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co. 
Mr.  Owen  is  a  very  competent,  success- 
ful and  outstanding  businessman.  His 
broad  business  experience  from  the  time 
of  his  humble  initial  efforts  to  his  more 
recent  impressive  attainments  fits  him 
ideally  to  lead  the  destinies  of  the  Lone 
Star  Steel  Co.  at  this  very  important 
time. 

Indeed,  the  editorial  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly emphasizes  the  signiflcance  and 
importance  to  the  great  Southwest,  as 
well  as  to  the  Nation  Itself,  of  the  ex- 
pansiOH  of  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  In 
the  interest  of  national  defense  alone,  the 
development  of  our  iron -ore  resources  in 
east  Texas  is  justifiable. 

I  quote  for  emphasis  a  part  of  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point: 

East  Texas  aslts  for  no  gift  of  any  kind. 
It  merely  asks  the  RPC  to  make  a  safe  b\isi- 
ness  loan  at  a  profitable  rate  of  Interest. 

I  believe,  from  information  I  have  re- 
ceived about  the  prospective  loan,  this 
to  be  true.  It  is  my  hope  the  authori- 
ties of  the  RPC  will  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  the  approval  of  this  loan. 

The  editorial  follows: 

■re  SHOtTLO  APPtOVX  LONX  STAR  STEZL  LOAK 

There  Is  before  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  at  this  time  an  application  of 
the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  for  a  loan  of  975.- 
000.000.  with  which  to  build  at  Its  Dainger- 
field  plant  a  steel  mill  which  will  produce 
plate  steel  and  pipe.  The  original  plant 
has  been  turning  out  high-grade  pig  Iron 
for  some  time. 

Pushing  this  loan  through  as  early  as  pos- 
sible Is  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  for  the 
stockholders  and  directors  of  tills  indepen- 
dent Texas-owned  Industrial  concern.  It 
likewise  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to 
every  citizen  of  east  Texas  and  of  the  South- 
west. With  the  loan,  the  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.  will  be  able  to  produce  the  steel  with 
which  to  feed  Texas  and  southwestern  fac- 
tories, which  in  turn  will  ttim  It  into  manu- 
factured goods  needed  In  this  area.  With- 
out this  mill,  such  steel  mtist  continue  to 
be  shipped  here  from  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
area  at  great  cost. 

A  long-term  loan  of  t75.000.000  cannot 
usually  be  gotten  at  the  ordinary  bank — the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  prac- 


tically the  only  institution  which  makes  such 
loans — and  this  Is  a  very  much  safer  loan 
than  many  It  makes.  In  fact  this  Is  the 
typ>e  of  enterprise  for  which  RPC  loans  were 
created. 

The  building  of  this  steel  mUl  ts  called  the 
greatest  step  forward  in  Texas  in  a  lifetime, 
ranking  along  with,  perhaps  ahead  of,  th* 
discovery  of  oU.  Such  a  mill  would  provide 
steel  for  the  factories  which  Texas  already 
has  and  would  provide  other  factories  with 
material  on  which  to  work. 

Of  eveh  more  Immediate  importance  la 
the  pipe  mill  which  would  be  a  part  of  the 
Improvements  provided.  This  would  pro- 
vide pipe  for  oil-.^eld  operations  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  oil  country.  These  supplies  now 
are  coming  from  Pittsburgh.  The  new  Dain- 
gerfield  plant  would  have  til  per  ton  on  the 
freight  of  it  shipped  in  the  usual  way.  But 
most  of  large  major  and  Independent  oil  com- 
panies would  have  their  own  trucks  ready  to 
haul  the  pipe  away  from  the  plant  as  qtiickly 
as  the  newly  made  pipe  becomes  cool  enough 
for  handling.  Drilling  operations  In  many 
fields  in  this  area  are  slowed  down  becatue 
of  the  dllBcuIty  of  getting  necessary  pipe. 
This  nearby  source  of  pipe  would  stimulate 
drilling  over  a  wide  area.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  output  could  be  sold  in  the  area 
within  a  radius  of  400  miles.  A  survey  shows 
that  this  lucent  demand  for  oil -field  pipe 
win  last  for  10  years  and  that  the  Lone  Star 
plant  can  supply  only  one-eighth  of  the  de- 
mand. This  ins\ires  a  steady  long-time  sale 
for  one  of  the  products  contemplated. 

Of  course,  big  steel  is  fighting  the  build- 
ing of  a  steel  mill  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
highly  profitable  territory,  whose  trade  it  has 
enjoyed  alone  for  so  many  years.  The  turn- 
ing of  east  Texas  iron  ore  into  steel  has  been 
a  Texas-born  idea  and  enterprise. 

East  Texas  asks  for  no  gift  of  any  kind.  It 
merely  asks  the  RFC  to  make  a  safe  businew 
loan  at  a  profitable  rate  of  interest.  The 
interest  will  bring  the  Government  tS.OOO,- 
000  per  year  and  the  taxes  on  the  propwty 
will  bring  the  Government  anotlier  t7,000,000 
annually. 

To  east  Texas,  the  Southwect  and  th«  Na- 
tlon,  the  development  of  this  great  natural 
resoiarce  at  a  time  when  the  Iron-ore  beds 
of  the  Great  Lakes  area  which  supply  Pitts- 
burgh are  beginning  to  fail,  U  of  vital  Im- 
portance. It  will  stabilize  prices  on  steel 
throughout  the  Nation  and  especially  In 
east  Texas. 

This  will  bring  to  east  Texas  a  great  new 
Industrial  development  era.  Fabrication  of 
steel  products  in  all  of  Its  enterprising  cities 
may  overshadow  the  rich  returns  now  com- 
ing from  oil. 

For  the  Nation  It  will  mean  a  great  steel- 
producing  area  far  inland  and  away  from 
dangers  of  naval  or  air  attack,  which  Is  im- 
portant in  this  atomic  age.  This  is  impor- 
tant In  building  up  a  real  defense  for  ttM 
country. 

We  believe  that  the  t7S.000,000  loan  sought 
by  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  Is  the  type  for 
which  this  Government  agency  was  created. 
We  hope  that  no  time  is  lost  In  approving 
the  loan. 


On  Catholic  EdacatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OW  HZW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
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Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  at  the  dinner 
opening  the  drive  for  8t.  Brigid's  Pa- 
rochial School  fund.  Garden  City  Hotel. 
Garden  City.  N   Y..  April  20.  1949; 

Perhaps  it  is  somewbat  ventarcsome  for  a 

Man  before  saeh  eatacnt  e4acaton  as  Bishop 
Money  and  Father  Gaanon  All  at  you 
protaMy  know  that  I  was  actively  enga^^ 
In  putlUsa  fsr  o««r  W  ytaia.  Pewer  know 
thst  I  have  been  engaged  in  business 
throo^  those  years,  except  during  the  7>2 
yeats  I  serred  In  the  Csbinet.  Most  peopie 
associate  me  with  business  only  (or  the  past 

0  years.  Ko  one  associates  me  with  educa- 
tiOB.    As  a  oaMsr  d  fact.  I  dldnt  sssoelate 

with  It  WO  lOBf .  Ail  m  sU  I  iMd  13 
If  adnol,  tncludlnf  high  school  snd 
f  fmtlls  la  a  business  eoliefe.  Most  ta  my 
aiystton  eaoM  in  the  school  of  life  Be- 
easM  my  rattnf  in  thst  school  has  not  been 
wttboBt  honors.  I  (eel  quallfled  to  spcalc 
about  education  In  tba  world  of  chanfe. 
It  may  be  trite  to  say  we  are  living  in  a 
mt  cfeange.  yet  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
li  tnth  that  the  truths,  concepts  and 
of  t.he  Isw  of  Ood  snd  the  Isw  o( 
■MB  are  under  calculated  attack  from  men 
of  MBlster  minds,  who  graap  power  toy  spread* 
the  disaster -laden  due ti  too  of  sseolartsm.  A 
eoofuasd  snd  unlnfbnMd  paMlc  opinion 
a  nation  the  ready  prey  of  dnperate 
A  confused  and  misinformed 
mind  eoAMpKa  the  soul. 
■dueattoa.  based  on  our  heritaga  of  free- 
aad  joatlea.  ts  the  foundation  of  any 
Mwe  (or  the  world.  Education. 
In  tbm  lavA  of  Ood.  makes  (or  hsp- 
and  salvation.  It  was  not  my  good 
fortuna  to  have  a  Catholic  edxication,   but 

1  was  happy  to  provide  it  for  my  three  cbll- 
Aran.  There  was  no  Catbolie  whoot  tn  my 
Bocklaad  County  homa.    My  tntnlng  in  the 

Bli  waa  in  the  Oraasy  Point  Grammar 
and  tha  Stony  Point  High  School. 
which  were  in  a  small  part,  in  the  excellent 
adMol- system  of  New  Tork  State,  and  my 
tvalnlBg  In  the  sU-lmportant  fourth  R — 
rstlfjnn— eama  at  my  meCbar's  knee  snd  at 
tha  hands  of  gentle  young  women  who 
ASed  classes  in  catechism. 

There  are  those  who  profess  to  see  danger 
ta  education  In  the  hands  of  the  church. 
isHMily  tbaaa  persona,  caeept  for  the  mls- 
gvMid  Mtov  waudsitii.  fear  the  truth. 
which  makes  men  free.  There  can  be  no 
iMsiioMsni  and  no  men  of  vast  power  where 
there  Is  freedom — freedom  of  worship,  free- 
doBi  of  speech  and  of  the  prees.  freedom  of 
crltlclsre.  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
against  unreasonabl*  ssarch  and  seizure. 
freedom  of  work,  freedom  to  own  property 
and  freedom  to  act  as  freemen. 

Our  heritage  Is  one  of  freedom  under  law. 
This  freedom  can  be  and  Is  taught  well  In 
many  public  aehools.  I  believe  most  sin- 
cerely that  tbara  are  few  scoundrels  In  the 
teaching  profe«Blon.  There  l«.  however,  not 
a  little  confusion  within  our  academic  halls. 
Some  would  have  freedom  under  the  law; 
license  under  the  law.  They  forget  the  laars 
of  Ood. 

TbadMrs  of  tba  world  arc  the  ttone masons 
of  arorM  peaca.  They  are  patiently  building 
the  toundatkan  of  lasttnc  paaca.  They  can- 
not toulld  artthout  tha  mortar  of  love  and  un- 
darstandlng  which  comaa  from  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  Ood.  Thm  social  and  economic 
problems  which  must  ba  solved  ta  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  before  a  Just  and  lasting 
ptaca  la  aaatnvd  are  staggering  in  their  scope 
eomplexlties.  Tet  prnvrrss  is  c«)mlng 
day  U  only  In  thinking  and  pUaaing 
in  our  claascooma. 

Bvaryooa  In  tlie  taacMng  proiaaslon  must 
srMa  in  knowing  that  ka  ia  a  Unk  in  the 
id  prograsa.  Tba  work  of  the  teac.^er 
IB  eesAattag  Ignorance  and  prejudice  never 
dies,  for  ha  trains  the  mir.d^  nf  those  who 
batue  these  anclsut  I.«s  ot  auiakind.  and  ha 
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owea  everything 
teachers.    It  Is 
him  in  the  way  ol 

Freedom  under 
when  it  Is 
have  freedom 
rreedom  without 
dom  among  anl 
survival  of  tlxe 
Is  no  more  than 
recognlaed  that 
Nation.      In    his 
Washington  said 
dispositions  and 
leal  proaperlty. 
dispensable  su 
caution  indulge  t 
ity    can    t>e 
Whatever  may  be 
of  refined 
structure,  reason 
ua  to  expect  that 
vail  In  exclusion 
substantially  tr\M 
a  necessary  spring 

Unfortunately 
trine  on  our  t)od^ 
name.    There  are 
believe  ttiat  the 
racy  Is  safe  is  the 
the  things  of  Ood 
make  the  law  of 

I  am  happy 
night,  the 
raise  MM.OOO  for 
Id's  Parochial 
not  been  beguliec 
secularism.    You 
father    of    your 
should.    Tou  are 
bring  the  1 
and  morality  to 
be  a  nursery  of 
as  the  fertile 

In  this 
my  experience  as 
oglae  for  that 
an  honest  man 
bis  fellow  man  b 
safeguarding  his 
worldly    professio^i 
course,  to  the 
lency  and  Iha  ravi 
way  to  avarlaatin  ; 
however,  that  pol 
of  all  prcfeaslons. 
multitude  of 
cost  him  his 

Todsy  there  Is 
est  politicians 
ernments    are    re 
phase    of 
world  are  being 
ernments.     Much 
it  is  bad 

despotism.     I  am 
trend,  but  mere 
that  it  calls  for 
of  all  cltiaens. 

Benevolence  tn 
becomes  brutal 
that  benevcilence 
ers  of  religion  a 
Christian  politics 
life  of  nations 
XI  when  he 
all  Catholics  to 
and  seriously  for 
should  be  called 
plored  the  man. 
bacausa  be  is 
ipate  in  the 

In  calling  fur 
leal  life,  the  Pep 
the   church   is 
Tba  church  is 
all  parties.    I 
ones  In  politics 
csted  in  polUks. 
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>f  tliose  who  will  train  fu- 

tbrough  the  ages.    Man 

to   bis   ancestors   and    bis 

fit^ng  that  both  should  train 

the  Lord. 

the  law  is  at  Its  noblest 
under  God.     We  cannot 
religion.    There  Is  no 
ellgion.    There  Is  no  free- 
but  only  the  brute  law  of 
Without  religion  man 
brute.    Our  first  President 
i^liglon  is  the  soul  of  the 
Farewell    Address    George 
and  I  quote:   "Of  all  the 
lablts  which  lead  to  pollt- 
reflglon  and  morality  are  In- 
ar.d  let  us  with 
te  supposition  that  moral- 
arlthout    religion, 
conceded  to  the  influence 
or   minds  of   peculiar 
ind  experience  both  forbid 
national  morality  can  pre- 
religlous  principle.    It  Is 
that  virtue  or  morality  is 
of  popular  government." 
se  have  a  cancerous  doc- 
polltlc.    Secularism  is  its 
those  who  would  have  us 
only  school  where  democ- 
ichool  from  which  God  and 
are  excluded.    They  would 
ifian  supreme. 

your  presence  here  to- 
you  have  planned  to 
the  erection  of  Saint  Brtg- 
shows  that  you   have 
by  the  unholy  apostles  of 
ire  taking  the  words  of  the 
:ountry    seriously,    as    you 
ouildlng  a  school  tiiat  will 
supporu  of  religion 
State.    Your  school  will 
reflglon  and  morality,  as  well 
of  knowledge. 
I  would  like  to  return  to 
politician.    I  do  not  spoi- 
lt is  one  In  which 
render  more  aervice  to 
gtunlng  him  security  and 
reedoms  than  In  any  other 
I    make    exception,    of 
profession  of  His  Excel- 
nd  fathers,  who  light  the 
happiness.     I  must  note. 
tics  Is  the  most  dangerous 
for  In  it  man  is  beset  by  a 
for  power  that  may 
soul, 
most  urgent  need  for  hon- 
th^ughout  the  world.     Oov- 
iching   further    into   every 
life.     Peoples    of    the 
b^uiled  by  benevolent  gov- 
of  this  ts  good  and  some  of 
can  and  has  led  to 
not  here  to  dtscuss   this 
to  note  it  and  emphasize 
utmost  vigilance  on  the  part 
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the  hands  cf  Communists 
dfctatorshlp.     We  should  see 
rests  In  the  hands  of  lead- 
morality.     This  need  for 
Influences  In  the  political 
recognized  by  Pope  Plua 
"It  Is  incumbent  on 
themselves  prudently 
political  life  in  case  they 
:o  it."    Pope  Plus  XII  de- 
Who  either  in  contempt  or 
does  not  partic- 
of  his  country." 
Catholics  to  engage  In  pollt- 
rtghtiuUy  emphaalsed  that 
allied    with   any   party 
tn  the  morality  of 
like  to  see  more  Cath- 
ind  more  catholioa  Inter- 
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As  a  politician,  I  would  like  to  see  them 
tn  the  Democratic  Party,  which  is  my  party. 
As  an  American,  I  do  not  care  what  party 
they  are  in  just  so  they  are  active  in  the 
party.  I  know  we  would  have  a  better  coun- 
try if  the  morality  of  the  church  were  exerted 
on  the  Government.  If  Washington  were 
here  before  you,  I  think  he  would  sound  a 
warning  that  sufficient  heed  is  not  being 
given  to  his  plea  for  religion  and  morality 
in  Government. 

We  need  and  the  world  needs  men  ol  hon- 
esty, integrity,  intellect,  energy  and  vision 
In  i>olltics.  Most  of  all  we  need  men  of  re- 
ligion. For  that  reason  I  hope  that  the  cam- 
paign you  are  Inaugurating  will  be  a  success. 
The  school  you  will  erect  will  be  one  in  which 
religion  and  morality  will  have  a  place  of 
supreme  importance.  And  because  they  will, 
the  children  who  are  to  t>e  educated  in  tiiat 
school  win  be  given  a  foundation  ttxat  will 
make  them  better  Catholics  and  better 
Americans.  I  hope  that  a  goodly  number  of 
the  men  and  women  of  religion  will  take  an 
active  Interest  in  politics  so  that  they,  as 
better  Americans,  will  make  other  Americana 
better  Americans  and  thus  help  to  mold  a 
better  world. 


Tkc  Free  Iritb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  Nrw  ToaK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoBD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Manila  Bulletin  of  April  21, 
1949: 

THE  ran  nusu 

The  freedom  of  Ireland  has  been  attained 
without  very  much  notice  tn  these  parts. 
It  is  a  very  significant  thing.  For  more  years 
than  perhaps  any  nation  on  earth  the  Irish 
have  been  seeking  their  independence  from 
mother  England.  Wars  have  been  fought 
over  It.  and  a  fighting  rebelliousness  has 
ijeen  bred  into  the  Irish.  The  wonder  of  It 
is  that  the  rebel  spirit  didn't  make  them  bad 
cltiaens. 

They  are  not  bad  citizens,  they  are  good 
unea.  Their  traditional  rebellioiisueas  against 
England  has  endowed  them  with  a  rough- 
and-tumble  arrogance  tempered  with  high 
humor  and  generousness  and  sometimes  a 
lush  sentimentality  hidden  by  a  gruff  ex- 
terior. They  have  great  capacity  (or  hard 
work  and  hard  play. 

Back  In  the  days  of  the  potato  famine  a 
large  number  of  Irish  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  Hiuger  drove  them  from  their  be- 
loved land.  The  Irish  found  their  place  In 
America.  They  were  troublemakers  some- 
times, but  their  pe<-ple  a-ere  quick  to  get 
into  trouble  and  quick  to  extricate  them- 
selves. They  were  not  the  brooding  kind. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Americaus  that  when 
any  of  them  can  claim  Irish  ancestry  they 
are  proud  of  it.  and  others  a  trifle  envious. 

The  Irish  have  found  their  way  into  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  civilized  and  un- 
clvUiaed.  As  with  all  nationals  abroad,  many 
have  done  well  and  some  have  gone  back 
home  the  worse  (cm:  wear.  But  almost  alwa]^ 
they  are  well  liked.  They  get  along  with 
themselves  and  with  others.  Among  them 
all.  at  home  or  abroad,  there  was  that  ever- 
lasting yearning  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
nation.    • 

That  feeling  can  be  well  understood  In 
this    country      Last    Monday    Independence 
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was  acqtiired.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the 
Irish.  No  longer  do  they  iiave  to  be  distin- 
guished as  citizens  of  the  Irish  Free  State, 
which  in  reality  was  a  dominion  status,  like 
Canada's,  exlating  since  1921.  With  India 
freed,  Britain  in  all  good  conscience  tiad  to 
cut  the  tie.  The  Irish  are  now  fully  free  of 
British  rule. 

They  start  their  independence  with  a  sound 
economy.  Ireland  has  always  been  an  agri- 
cattural  country  and  there  ts  great  demand 
IB  Bagland  for  her  beef  and  other  produce 
of  the  land.  It  has  an  army,  a  small  but 
strong  one,  arlth  an  air  force.  lu  people 
are  poor  Individually  but  tliey  face  the  future 
with  courage  and  a  strong  notion  tliat  they 
will  not  remain  that  way  for  long. 

The  only  regret  the  Irish  liave  Is  that  the 
six  northern  counties  of  Ulster  have  not 
Joined  the  free  Irish  and  fttill  t>elong  to  Eng- 
land. That  pattern  follows  tradition.  North 
Ireland  bxu  traditionally  been  dlstingulakad 
from  the  Free  Btata.  Their  politics  are  not 
the  sama  and  th«y  don't  think  alike.  They 
are  not  necessarily  quarrelsome,  but  they 
wish  to  go  their  different  ways.  It  is  a  com- 
mentary on  tha  times  and  diapoaitlop  of  na- 
tions that  they  have  this  free  choice  and 
privilege. 


Price  Day'*  Career 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UNSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

or  MAXTUiNO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  include  an  article  appearing  In  the 
Baltimore  Morning  Sim  of  May  3,  1949, 
on  the  career  of  Mr.  Price  Day,  globe- 
trotting correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  who  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  priae 
for  distinguished  reporting  in  the  field 
of  international  afTairs.  The  State  of 
Maryland  is  proud  of  this  outstanding 
journalist  who  has  so  graphically  given 
to  his  readers  colorful  accounts  of  vital, 
renowned  events. 

Paicx  Dat's  CAaxES 

In  gathering  the  material  which  won  for 
him  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  International  re- 
porting. Price  Day  made  one  trip  around  the 
world,  and  an  additional  Journey  to  England. 

Tlie  longer  trip  took  lilm  to  London.  East 
Africa.  South  Africa.  India.  Burma,  Slam. 
Malaya.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and 
thence  across  the  Pacific  to  the  States 

He  was  In  South  Africa  at  the  time  Gen. 
Jan  Christiaan  Smuts  l)egan  his  unsuccess- 
ful campaign  to  retain  the  leadership  of  that 
country,  in  India  at  the  time  of  Independ- 
ence and  in  Burma  when  U  Saw.  a  former 
Prime  Btlnlater.  went  on  trial  as  the  engineer 
of  the  assassination  of  most  of  the  Cabinet 
of  that  country. 

A  waa  coaaxspcNoxNT 

In  the  course  of  his  assignment  he  Inter- 
viewed, among  many  others.  Smuts.  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India. 

He  was  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Delhi  during 
the  Hlndu-Slkh-Moslem  nots  of  the  summer 
of  1947.  and  reported  on  those  event?  In  dis- 
patches to  the  Sun. 

Before  beginning  his  part  in  the  Sun's 
study  of  the  Britiah  system  of  nations  and 
dependencies.  Mr.  Day  had  served  as  a  Sun 
earres^oudeut  in  mau:*  areas  of  the  globe. 


Aa  a  war  correspondent,  he  covered  the 
Bghth  Air  Force  during  the  winter  of  1943- 
44,  and  waa  assigned  to  the  Italian  caoipaign 
late  in  March  of  the  latter  year. 

In  Italy,  he  reported  on  the  offensive  that 
broke  the  Garlgiiano-Caaslno  line  in  May 
1M4.  the  breakout  from  the  Anzio  Beach- 
head, the  liberation  of  Rome,  and  the  cam- 
paign up  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Livorno. 

From  Livorno.  he  returned  south  to  sail 
for  southern  Prance,  and  reported  the  In- 
vasion of  the  Riviera  by  the  American 
Seventh  Army  on  August  15. 

Mr.  Day  stayed  with  the  Seventh  Army 
until  its  troops  broke  the  German  winter 
line  in  the  Voagaa  and  reached  the  Rhine, 
and  then  waa  ■■Jgnsil  to  write  the  8HAXF 
story  from  Paris,  which  he  did  for  the  rest 
of  the  war. 

He  was  the  only  representative  of  an  in- 
dividual nearspaper  paesent  at  tha  signing 
of  the  Oerman  surrender  st  Hhelms. 

covxasD  Ntrancacao  rxuLa 

Aftar  the  war.  he  went  to  southern  Ger- 
many, made  a  brief  trip  to  Italy  and  re- 
turned to  Germany  to  enter  Berlin  anth  tlie 
ftrst  American  troops. 

He  renulned  tn  Berlin  through  the  Pots- 
Conference,  and  then  returned  to  the 


In  the  spring  of  1046,  he  araa  asaigned  to 
the  Caribbean,  reporting  from  Haiti,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Cuba. 

A  further  assignment  that  year  took  him 
again  to  Germany,  where  he  covered  tlie 
Nuremberg  trials  and  developments  in  tlie 
Ruhr  and  in  Berlin.  He  alao  visited  and 
arrote  from  Caechoslovakla  and  Italy. 

There  followed  the  British  Commonarealth 
and  Empire  assignments  on  which  he  has 
worked  most  of  the  time  since. 

CHAocATS  or  pbhtccton 

Mr.  Day  was  l>orn  in  Plslnview.  Tex.,  on 
November  4,  1907.  a  son  of  John  Walter  and 
Zlllah  Price  Day.  He  went  to  grtide  school 
in  Texas  and  Chicago,  and  to  public  tilgh 
school  in  Chicago. 

In  1929  he  graduated  from  Princeton 
University,  where  he  aras  chairman  of  the 
Tiger  and  a  member  of  the  Triangle  Club. 

After  graduation  he  worked  variously  as 
caricaturist,  decorator  of  speak-easles.  and 
minor  poet,  living  In  New  Tork  and  Florida. 

In  the  mid-1930's  he  began  writing  maga- 
zine fiction,  and  continued  in  that  field 
unttl  the  beginning  of  1942.  when  he  became 
city  editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Time,  of  which  his  father  waa  editor. 

He  came  to  the  Evening  Sun  in  August 
1942. 

He  was  married  to  Alice  Alexander,  of 
Coconut  Grove,  Pla..  on  December  28.  1931. 
and  has  three  sons.  Anthony,  13,  who  is  a 
student  at  City  CoUege.  and  Joseph,  12.  and 
Thomas.  10.  both  pupils  at  Etoland  Park 
public  school. 


Southwest-American  Approves  Cocstitn- 
tional  Amendment  for  Aboiishins  Poll 
Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ABCUfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Clarence  P.  Byrns  of  Fort  Smith. 
Ark.,  is  one  of  America's  ablest  news- 


papermen. I  am  glad  to  have  his  ap- 
proval of  my  plan  for  compromising  the 
poll-tax  Issue  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  his  statement  which 
appeared  recently  In  the  Southwest- 
American: 

At  last  the  i1chft-«r-way  to  aboUah  the  pon 
tax  as  a  quattftntton  for  acting  has  been 
proposed  in  CoogTHa — an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constltntkm. 

Arkanaas'  Representative  BaooKs  Hats  la 
the  author.  His  resolution  would  submit 
to  tha  leglalatures  of  the  States  an  amend- 
ment to  abollah  tha  poll,  tax  as  a  qnnufiea- 
tlon  for  voting  in  all  SMaib  It  InflmMi  a 
provialon  that  the  smaMlMMM  ahail  be  with- 
drawn U  all  the  Stataa  wbidk  have  poll  taxas 
rapeal  them  before  the  amendment  gets  the 
approval  of  thrae-fourths  of  tha  Stata  Itgla 
laturaa.  which  la  nacawary  for 

Thla  amandmant  la  the  teaad  at  a 
of  "eompromlaa"  dvii-righta 
Bapreaentative  Hats  haa 
antilynching  bill  iiaa  air— dy 

In  all  tha  eontrovaray  about  r^Klaral  out- 
lawing of  the  poll  tax.  paopla  hi  tha  tooth 
and  some  in  other  aectUma 
that  Congraas  has  no  constttuthiDal 
to  abollah  tha  poll  tax.  I  agraa  wtth  that 
view.  The  Federal  Constitution  aa  it  now 
stands  fixes  the  qualification  for  voting  at 
whatever  qualification  a  State  fixes  for  fotws 
who  chooM  tha  SMat  mimaiuui  taaiwh  of 
its  Stata  lagtatatvre.  Tha  oidy 
in  the  Federal  Constitution  prohibit 
inatlon  because  of  race,  color,  religtoa  and 
previoua  servitude.  When  CongraM  attempta 
to  put  a  new  restriction  on  voting  quali- 
fications, it  goes  beyond  Its  power.  Tiiat  haa 
alarajrs  been  my  chief  objection  to  anti-poll- 
tax  leglalatlon.  Many  of  us  who  oppoae  antt- 
poll-tax  bills  have  instated  that  the  Fedaral 
Government  can  prohibit  poU  taxes,  legally 
or  morally,  only  when  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion ia  amended  to  give  Congreai  that  poarar. 

Kapraaantatlve  HAva'  {»opoaal 
If  the  necessary  majority  of  the  Stata  : 
tiires  approve  tha  Bays  amendment  than,  and 
only  then.  Congreaa  arlll  have  a  right  under 
the  Constitution  and  imder  a  decent  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  States  to  legislate  on 
poll  tax. 

Only  seven  States  now  have  poll  taxaa  aa 
voting  qualifications.  Some  (tf  them  liave 
the  requirement  for  a  poll  tax  in  their  con- 
stitution. Arkansas  had  tmtil  the  election 
last  November.  At  that  time  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  was  sdopted  which  gives 
the  legislature  power  to  substitute  a  registra- 
tion sjrstem  aa  s  qualification  for  voting. 
The  recent  legislature  did  not  approve  a 
registration  bill.  So  Arkansas  still  has  the 
poll  tax.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  a  separate  amendment  is 
needed  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  aa  a  voting 
qualification  In  this  State.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary.  The  legislature  can  do  that. 
Others,  including  Governor  McMath.  believe 
a  separate  amendment  is  needed  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax  as  a  voting  qualification,  and 
such  an  amendment  may  be  initiated  for 
action  at  the  next  general  election. 

The  Hays'  compromise  measures  on  civil 
rights  are  intelligent  and  merit  serious  con- 
sideration everywhere.  The  civil-rights  argu- 
ment Is  ap>parently  over  for  this  aeaBlon  of 
Congress.  The  filibuster  victory  of  southern 
Democrats  and  a  few  Republicans  made  clear 
that  the  civU-nlghts  bill  will  not  pass  this 
session.  But  the  argument  will  arlae  again 
unless  some  way  Is  found  to  avoid  It.  The 
amendment  opposed  by  Representative  Hats 
would  provide  a  way  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
poll-tax  question,  and  It  may  be  hla  other 
compromise  proposals  will  provide  a  similar 
solution  for  the  other  aspects  of  this  disturb- 
ing problem. 
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KXTi3iSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  irrw  roue 
D»  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRXSXXTAii v sfl 

rksrstef .  AprU  2i.  194$ 
lb.  r-mtiMti  Mr.  Speaker.  Albert 
Dnigrk.  In  the  March  19  issue  of  the 
New  York  Post,  had  a  coiumn  tellinff  of 
poBs  from  the  trade  maca- 
Drngglst  iDdlrattng  popu- 
lar support  for  President  Truman's  na- 
Usoal Iwlfli  Iniiiitnrf  kctelation.  Un- 
4v  kawi  to  cstcBd  my  rcawrks.  I  include 
this  eotuflui  in  the  Rscota: 


(By  Albert  Druwch » 
GoKMrraUv*  AaOTlcan  Dnigslat  pubiiabes 
OSIMlll  fli 


lor  aaUOMl  haaitli 

ttMt  two  ovt  or  tbTM 

Is  Um  UatUd  Suu*  favor 

a  sfsisai,    Tbis  pan  «••  ruaiisetoi  fry 

-^  —  -^  —    '•* 
to  Mfonoll*  oopowd  to 


It 


natioiuu  boaitto 

sttag  on  tto*  poU.  M«raicy  my: 

'rrbte  is.  Inrtanrl  ■  Bte^iflcant  fl^ure.  for 
towlyHlows  tbc  puibibUlty  of  broad 
-roots  support  for  th«  Truman  program. 
Advocates  vlU  also  ba  bsartcncd  by  tb«  (act 
tbst  leaders  with  )uiowladce  ctf  the  Presi- 
dent'i  health  tL^uznacm  program  favot  it 
more  than  do  other  laadara." 

Indeed.  78  percent  at  tbose  who  knew  de- 
tails ot  the  ptsa  taTOted  tt. 

"AdTocatss  of  the  Truman  program  can  be 
■atiafled  with  their  score  amung  citizen  or- 
gsnlsations."  Mermey  concludes,  "while  op- 
kts  have  much  work  and  toul-acarciiing 
L" 

Another  article  In  tbs  current  American 
Drtigglst  revasis  tlM  issuit  of  a  postal-card 
poll  taken  by  the  flMifaiAne's  managing  edi- 
tor, Bernard  Serbe,  among  2.S00  drugglats. 
SUace  the  American  Druggist  Is  dead  set 
sgalnst  njUltmiU  health  Insurance.  Its  article 
is  appropriately  entitled:  "A  Danger  ^gnsl. 
Vote  for  Truman  Health  Plan  Increases." 

poU  allows  that,  as  a(  Pshiusiy.  16  8 
It  ot  the  Nation's  druggists  taecred  the 
Truman  health  Insurance  plan,  as  compared 
with  only  8.3  percent  In  1944  and  94  percent 
laat  December. 

The  reaoits  are  especially  slgnlflcant.  for 
ths  poll  was  conducted  immediatsiy  after 
American  Ik-uggiat  pubiiahed  a  dokaSs  on 
the  subject  between  Dr.  Iklorris  FMkbsIa  of 
the  American  Medical  AsaoclsUon  and  Fed- 
eral Seciulty  Adminlatratur  Oscar  R.  Swing. 

Also  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  Tru- 
man plan  IB  favored  by  aimost  40  percent  of 
the  ptaacaMalBls  in  areas  of  more  thsn 
MfluBM  pofnlakkNa.  In  B^ptsra  larfs  cities, 
M  psMSBt  lavoMd  ths  plan. 

These  percentages  are  particularly  impres- 
sive In  the  light  of  ths  eonstant  bombard- 
ment of  anttbsslth  lasurasce  propaganda 
to  wUel&  ths  averags  dnigglat  Is  suh>sct  by 
tte  Mg  ptoarmwsuu. 
■MdlsiiM  and  his  own 

Ptaaliy.  ths  poll  of  druggists  tsesals  ths 
same  significant  txeX  rcTeuled  tn  tiie  poll  of 
opialon     Isadsrs.     Managing    Kdltur     Serbs 


profoeal 
mwe 


"Ttie  more  the 
the  Truman 
suranee,  the 

The    results 
▼astly  eneomfs 
health 

a  "danger  ^nal 
snd  the  AMA 
ther  inten«!fled 
his  special 
Congress,  now 
or  9 


retail  druggist  knows  about 
for  national  health  In- 
llkely  be  is  to  favor  it." 
r    these    two    polls    should 
the  advocates  of  a  positive 
1  or  America.    What  la  callsd 
by  the  American  Druggist 
pi  opa^andlsts  should  be  fur- 
President  Truman  sends 
on   national   health   to 
^ipected  within  the  next  2 


ATmetTEAwia] 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  Ef  GENE  J.  KEOGH 

ir  HEW  Tout 
XM  THB  HOU£|E  OF  RJKPRBBENTATTVBB 
y,  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  KEOO^.  Mr,  Speaker,  onder 
lemft  to  extent  my  remarks  in  tlw  Bac- 
M*.  I  inclwk  aa  cdttorlal  wtilcli  ap- 
peared in  the  J  pm  15  issue  of  the  Evan' 
fcHit.  pMMm  i  m  Mbmr.  n  y,.  which 
waa  praaplM  bf  •  reeent  speech  of 
Jmaun  A.  Fmrm,  at  whose  reqtient.  I  am 
tniCTtliii  tbd  Mttorlal.  as  follows: 

tpsBding  Mraoas  In  tbs  Buropesa  n- 
eovsry  plan  and  »indlng  ourssives  to  ths  com- 
BttBMnu  rt  Um  Borth  Atlantic  Pact,  with  sli 
lu  forebodlnf  1  aplications.  In  an  effort  to 
bulwark  Aasrl  »'s  sscurity  against  ths 
giowth  of  Com  nunist  sggresslon  are  htilf 
iilSMiifSB  as  loi  g  as  short-sighted  political 
eoQstdsratlons  continue  to  outlaw  Franco 
Spain.  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Isles 
can  never  be  reitored  to  ecoiwmic  stability 
if  the  whole  Ibenan  Peninsula  lacks  pros- 
perity. Nor  cat  western  Etirope  attain  the 
stature  of  an  im  vcgnable  fortress  against  the 
assaults  of  So  let  inroads  unless  vitally 
strategic  Spain  (an  be  counted  on  as  an  ally. 
The  wall  of  ds(«  nss  against  communism  can 
only  be  as  stroni  ;  as  Its  weakest  segment,  and 
Spain  alined  v  1th  the  signatories  of  the 
Nvirth  Atlantic  :  'act  would  contribute  much 
to  both  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  security. 
All  military  autl  orities  and  straight- thinking 
stateamen  are  li:  agreement  lu  this  matter. 

The  wisdom  o  I  former  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley'  i  demam'  in  his  address,  last 
Sunday,  to  the  Glens  Falls  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, that  tj  le  United  States  renew  full 
diplomatic  relai  ions  with  Franco's  govern- 
ment and  dra\ '  Spain  Into  the  circle  of 
nations  that  are  avowedly  united  In  opposing 
the  extension  ol  Soviet  domination,  deserves 
the  attention  oi  those  concerned  with  safe- 
guarding Amerlra. 

Much  of  the  (ippositlon  to  Catholic  Spain 
comes  from  tl:  ose  who  foment  religious 
bigotry  or  from  groups  and  individuals  who 
are  known  as  fe  low  travelers  and  have  83rm- 
pathetic  feeling)   toward  Russia. 

Accounts  of  religious  persecution  of  non- 
Catholic  minor;  les  have  proved  to  be  false. 
Charges  that  Fr  incos  regime  opposes  politi- 
cal liberty  and  retards  the  betterment  of  the 
maaa  of  ths  Spai  l&h  people  is  contradicted  by 
facts.  I>9plte  terrific  pressure  and  hin- 
drances fnjm  f(  reign  sources,  Spain,  under 
the  gensralisBlnD  o.  hss  made  amazing  strides 
toward  recovery, 

Devotion  to  t  emocracy  cannot  be  accept- 
able as  a  trus  basis  for  tlM  opposition  to 
Franco's  regims  wtiile  we  continue  to  tol- 
erate diplomat!:  and  trade  relations  with 
Biiasis  and  its  i  itellite  nations. 

Mr.  Farley,  In  his  Olens  Falls  address,  gave 
a  isalistic  meajts  uf  measuring  Uie  fitness 
of  our  political  Ulies.  He  said:  "It  is  not  a 
matter  of  whetli  ?r  we  agree  with  the  politics 
iualds    ^mUo.      t    is    simply    a    matter    of 


vr 


whether  Spain  Is  essential  to  the  securities 
of  the  democracies." 

Mr.  Farley  continued:  "The  Spanish  war 
Is  12  years  behind  us  but  I  shudder  to 
think  what  the  situation  would  be  today  had 
the  Communists  gotten  control  of  that  na- 
tion. The  Pyrenees  mountains  would  today 
be  a  Communist  fortress  looking  down  the 
tlvoat  of  Binrope;  Olbraltar  woxild  be  a  Com- 
munist machine  gun  looking  down  tlie  throat 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

"We  botched  the  Job  of  handling  Germany 
snd  now  we  are  trying  to  straighten  out  tlie 
wredtage.  We  cannot  afford  another  error 
Uke  It  in  Spam." 

Rudimentary  hindsight  should  compel 
ever>'one  to  acknowledge  that  the  freedom- 
lovtng  nations  of  the  world  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Frai^  and  the  heroic  Spanish 
psople  who.  tn  defending  their  country 
against  commtmism  during  the  so-called 
elTli  war,  saved  Europe  from  Red  engulf - 
msnt  and  preserved  a  frontier  for  denaoeracy. 

rraaco's  intimation  that  he  would  wel- 
eome  a  military  sgreement  with  ttie  United 
States  should  not  bs  flippantly  dtsinlsssd. 
VociferotM  opponents  of  Spain's  inclusion 
into  any  combine  of  p*7wer  fbat  would 
strengthen  fnir  nnttonal  defense  are  guilty 
of  a  grave  aisssrvita  to  AflMrica. 


Savkf  Obt  PBblk  SchaoU 

EXTHOfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  sotrrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Rapid  City 
IS.  Dak.)  Dally  Journal  of  April  28.  1949: 
SAvnta  otn  ptrsLic  scbools 

The  Greater  South  Dakota  Association 
points  out  that  Washington  planners  back 
up  their  proposals  for  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion as  necessary  by  the  argument  that  the 
States  are  not  financially  able  to  bear  the 
burden. 

In  answer  to  this  claim  the  GSDA  points 
out  that  since  the  planners  began  this  cam- 
paign, the  States  themselves  have  Increased 
their  financial  aid  for  the  public-school  sys- 
tem from  81,656,798,000  to  83,124,580,000,  or 
an  increase  of  81,467,751.000,  or  five  times  ths 
8300.000,000  proposed  by  the  Federal  plan- 
ners to  save  the  schools. 

There  are  few.  If  any.  States  that  are  not 
able  to  support  their  public  schools.  Some 
of  them  may  not  be  alert  enotigh  In  the  mat- 
ter. Among  these  we  might  mention  South 
Dakota.  Recently  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature has  been  appropriating  $3,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  distribution  of  State  aid  from 
the  interest  derived  from  the  State  school 
fund.  Unquestionably  that  amount  is  insuf- 
ficient. Undoubtedly,  South  Dakota  should 
institute  a  study  of  State  aid  to  public 
scbools.  What  other  progressive  States  are 
doing  might  be  a  revelation  to  the  people  of 
this  State. 

Congressman  Cass,  we  believe,  has  a  far 
better  plan  for  Federal  aid  to  the  public 
schools  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been 
proposed.  His  plan  will  avoid  whatever  evil 
there  Is  in  the  socialist  trend  of  Federal  aid 
in  this  particular  matter.  Moreover  it  is  a 
nat-'iral.  It  will  not  tax  the  citizens  of  the 
country  to  further  support  their  immensely 
valuable  system  of  public  schools,  but  will 
actually  make  use  of  resources  that  alieady 
belong  to  the  people. 
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Case's  plan  is  to  transfer  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  Nation  the  proceeds  from  the 
development  of  tldeland  oil.  In  Minnesota 
a  wise  provision  of  this  kind,  put  Into  the 
State  constitution  in  the  early  days,  now 
brings  to  education  In  that  State  large  sums 
from  iron  ore  found  on  State  school  lands. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Nation  says 
that  tldeland  oil  belongs  to  the  Nation.  As 
this  oil  is  developed.  Congressman  Cass  pro- 
poses that  the  proceeds  be  distributed  to 
the  schools  of  the  country  on  the  basts  of 
the  number  of  pupils  In  school  in  each  dis- 
trict. He  limits  the  distribution  to  $500.- 
OOO.COO  per  year,  but  this  figure  can  be 
changed  if  the  need  for  it  develops. 

The  proposal  should  have  the  most  care- 
ful coraideratlon.  It  appears  to  have  ex- 
treme merit  along  several  lines. 

It  may  iiave  a  strange  combination  of 
opposition.  Private  industry  may  object  to 
losing  tli«  rich  plum  of  tldeland's  oil.  and 
tbs  statesoien  wtio  iiops  to  mslts  political 
hay  with  a  new  bureau  to  levy  mors  taxes  on 
the  people  in  the  name  of  edt;catlon  will  also 
object. 

If  CoDfraasmaa  Cask's  btU  proves  fsasibls, 
tt  wUl  IM  rastly  mors  substantial  lisip  to 
tBiWCloii  than  is  now  propossd.  and  will 
taliavw  tiM  psopls  of  ttis  NstioD,  sirssdy 
orsrtmrdstisd  witB  tasss.  from  what  will 
otbsrwl—  ta  tBs  snd  tjs  snothsr  billion  or 
toon  sdfMtfffH. 


Is  the  President  Abore  the  Uw? 


.       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP  UICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  piece  by  David 
Lawrence  raises  the  question  of  Mr,  Tru- 
man's recent  threat  to  purge  those  who 
do  not  do  Ills  will;  to  reward  those  who 
obey  his  wishes. 

Tbttman's  Pathonagb  Threat  Held  Possible 
Violation  of  Law — Crimin.al  Code  Is  Cited 
ON  Rewarding  Congress  Members  for  Vote 

( By  David  Lawrence ) 

Has  President  Truman  committed  an  of- 
fense for  which,  under  the  Constitution,  he 
could  be  Impeached? 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  forbid  any 
person  to  offer  any  Member  of  Congress  any 
bribe  or  thing  of  value  to  influence  the  vote 
of  such  Member.  The  crime  is  punisliabls 
by  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

President  Truman  told  his  press  conference 
last  Thursday  that  the  way  that  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  voted  on  repeal  of  the 
Tait-Hartley  Act  would  be  a  test  which  he 
would  apply  In  filling  jobs  sought  by  Members 
of  Congress  for  their  constituents. 

Since  Mr.  Truman  controls  the  so-called 
patronage  of  the  Government,  this  Is  a  threat 
to  Members  of  Congress  if  they  do  not  vote 
as  the  President  dictates,  and  it  Is  a  promise 
of  reward  to  those  Members  who  obey  the 
dictation.  Here  is  what  the  United  States 
Criminal  Code  says: 

"Whoever  promises,  offers,  or  gives  any 
money  or  thing  of  value,  or  makes  or  tenders 
any  check,  order,  contract,  undertaking,  obli- 
gation, gratuity,  or  security  for  the  payment 
of  money  or  for  the  delivery  or  conveyance 
of  anthlng  of  value,  to  any  Member  of  either 
HOttSS  of  Congress,  or  Delegate  to  Congress, 
fV  Bssident  Commissioner,  either  before  or 
after  he  has  qualified,  or  to  any  person  with 
his  consent,  connivance,  or  concurrence,  with 
Intent  to  Influence  his  action,  vote,  or  de- 


cision on  any  question,  matter,  cause,  or 
proceeding  which  may  at  any  time  be  ptend- 
Ing  in  either  House  of  Congress,  or  before 
any  committee  thereof,  or  which  by  law  may 
be  brought  Isefore  him  in  his  capacity  as 
such  Member,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  such  money  or  value 
of  such  thing  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
3  years,  or  lx)th." 

PATBCNACK    tTSCD     AS    CLU9 

All  Presidents  in  ths  past  are  suapectsd  of 
having  used  patransffs  ss  a  club  Ofcr  mem- 
bers of  their  party  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  Chief  Executive  said  so  in  so  many 
words  or  offered  any  Federal  Jobs  specifically 
in  return  for  a  vote  by  Representatives  or 
Senators  on  a  pending  measurs.  If  anything 
like  tbat  has  ever  happened,  it  certainly  has 
never  been  publicly  sdmitted  ss  it  wss  by 
Mr  Truman  last  weeiL 

The  impeachment  article  of  the  Pederal 
Constitution  ssys  that  any  Prssldent  wl>o  U 
tried  and  convicted  for  "crimes  and  mlsdc« 
meanors"  may  be  removed  from  oOes. 

Tbase  references  to  tlie  laws  oT  tbe  land 
and  tbe  Constlttttlon  am  eltad.  not  becsuss 
either  ■onse  wOl  briac  Impseitiiiisiii  pro* 
eeedlnfs  but  to  tadtcate  wbat  a  hollow 
moefcery  bas  been  msde  of  tbe  laws  ot  tbe 
United  0Utas  bf  pc<tfHiMW. 

Todaf  tbe  mtartallifia  bm^kgroimd  of 
Pidsral  politics  takes  tt  for  fraatetf  that 
almost  snytbittf  goes,  A  fSw  dsys  sfo  tbera 
were  nimoni  on  Cspitol  Hill  ttist  the  admla- 
Istrstton  wss  offering  farors  in  order  to  line 
up  rotes  for  ths  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  There  ware  reports  sbout  public- works 
projects  that  were  i>elng  brought  fojth  from 
old  lists  snd  danglsd  before  Members  whose 
dlstricu  and  constituents  would  benefit  by 
such  Federal  expenditure. 

AIM  TO  rumsn  SOTTTHESICnU 

Also,  a  group  of  proadmlnlstration  Demo- 
crats openly  declared  that  the  time  had  come 
to  punish  southern  Democrats  by  ganging 
up  on  appropriations  needed  by  the  south- 
erners. There  seems  to  be  no  hesitancy  In 
emphasizing  these  sordid  aspects  of  present- 
day  politics. 

Now,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  enters  the  auction  of  votes 
and  indicates  that  Pederal  jobs  will  be 
allotted  to  Congressmen  and  Senators  for 
their  loyalty  and  in  reality  In  exchange 
for  their  votes.  It  is  natural  for  the  admin- 
istration henchmen  to  grow  bolder  on  Capitol 
Hill  In  their  offers  of  things  of  value. 

One  wonders  where  conviction  and  prin- 
ciple have  gone.  One  wonders  whether  the 
much-boasted  democracy  and  representative 
government,  in  its  defects,  differs  very  much 
luider  the  skin  from  the  totaUtarlan  systems 
where  the  executive  controls  the  legislature 
and  purges  or  pimlshes  those  who  do  not 
go  along  with  his  will. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  lack  of 
ethics  In  government.  But.  fortunately,  only 
a  minority  will  be  affected  by  the  White 
House  threats.  The  vast  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  not  be  brllied  or 
coerced  into  altering  their  convictions. 


Our  Educators'  Responsibilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHcarrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  US 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the    following    from    the    Framlngham 


News.  Framlngham.  Mass..  Friday.  April 
22.  1949: 

Dr.  BkiM  Caixs  Schools  the  Kzt  to 

AMKRICA'S  DKMOCmACT 

The  Massachusetts  Principals  of  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools  and  the  Aaaociation 
of  Deans  last  night  at  a  Joint  dinner  meeting 
at  the  State  Teachers  College  here  were  called 
upon  by  Dr.  Alexander  Brln,  vice  chairmaa 
of  the  Massachusetta  Board  at  ■dncatSaa.  to 
wage  a  militant  pohltp  opinion  wniiiaHii 
with  "energy,  determination,  and  resource- 
fulness" to  awaken  apathetic  and  indifferent 
citizens  to  the  realizstlon  that  no  institution 
in  ths  Stste  snd  the  Nation.  Tital  to 
maintenance  of  tiie  American  ideal, 
compare  with  the  Amsrlean  system  of  i 
as  tbe  key  to  America's  sorrival  as  a 
racy. 

Be  said  tliat  tbs  seboola  rsprseeut  tbo 
greatest  single  Infhienoe  and  resourcs  fOr  tbo 

irement  of  tlie  cliar- 
the  American  brand  of 


eurpeesing  einiisation  as  tbe  last  beet  bopo 
on  esrtb. 

Taking  as  bis  tbeme.  "America's  Pstiny 
la  a  rbingtiif  liockl.''  Or.  ana,  wfeo  is  aieo 


inner  defenses  of  tbe  stnicttirs  of  detnoemqr 

itsslf." 

Pointing  out  tliat  the  greotans  of  tiie 
Nation  lies  not  in  mstenal  wsaltb  alone 
but  in  the  valor  of  mind  and  ttie  character 
of  citizenship,  tlie  spesker  deplored  tiie  loss 
of  many  able  and  intelligent  teachers  to  edu- 
cation who  are  daily  joining  tlis  p  orssslon 
from  the  profeaalon  as  the  greatest  potential 
danger  of  the  threat  tliat  American  de- 
mocracy faces  disintegration  from  wltliln. 

COUNTEEACr    FOREIGN    IDEOLOCIES 

Against  the  barrage  of  propaganda  for  the 
minds  of  our  young  people.  Dr.  Brln  advo- 
cated the  establishment  d  courses  and  chairs 
in  democracy  In  public  and  private  schools 
and  colleges  to  counteract  the  infiltration  of 
foreign  Ideologies  which  are  threatening  to 
mislead  unsuspecting  Americans  lu  their 
conception   of  true   Americanism. 

As  a  further  step  to  make  our  Nation  pro- 
paganda-proof and  propaganda -wise  ths 
speaker  urged  a  large  network  of  neighbor- 
hood forums  and  study  groups  In  every  school 
district  as  a  prime  requisite  to  develop  the 
clarity  and  power  of  thought  processes  and 
a  balanced  emotional  outlook  so  that  stu- 
dents may  protect,  with  argument  and  rea- 
son, the  democratic  institutions  in  the  light 
of  current  developments  in  world  affairs. 

He  said  that  current  events  should  have  a 
place  as  an  important  subject  in  every  school 
curriculum,  so  to  instill  in  the  ptiplls  an 
interest  and  appreciation  of  the  times  we 
live  in  and  what  Is  happening  currently 
all  over  the  world,  for  the  laws  of  today 
are  the  history  of  tomorrow  and  the  pupils 
of  today  must  be  trained  to  take  their  places 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

He  asserted  that  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
schools  to  teach  the  great  lil>ertles  which 
Americans  enjoy,  how  we  got  these  liberties 
and  what  duties  and  responsibUitles  these 
liberties  Impose,  and  that  we  must  point 
out  the  Importance  of  making  it  clear  to 
students  the  ways  in  which  these  liberties 
are  threatened  and  all  too  often  violated.  The 
teachers,  he  said,  should  be  specific  to  show 
where  and  when  human  rights  are  trespassed. 

Dr.  Brln  said  the  schools  should  teach  ths 
history  of  tyranny  and  the  lacts  about  gov- 
ernmental 83rstems  which  compete  with 
democracy,  and  we  should  teach  no  abstrac- 
tions and  generalities  but  the  actual  practice 
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at  tfemocncT  la  tfally  ttrlng.  He  •dTsnced 
tiM  dcUb*rat«  Indoctrination  for  Americmn 
riiiiciwj  at  cb^Udrcn  and  youth  from  th« 
kJnder|rvt«n  to  tlM  last  year  erf  tbe  uni- 
versity, which  would  Include  understandings. 
bcIlcCi,  and  toyaJtles  with  respect  to  ths 
basic  and  abiding  principles  at  the  American 
way  of  nfe. 

ijiar  6BSAT  ruaiaiM 

With  a  waminc  that  IT  the  pattern  of 
la  to  be  saved  and  the 
of  (iMdsd 
d^uitegrstion  oX  tbe  oM  vofld  «•  aot  i 
tfuced  la  this  last  graat  fortnas  of  liberty 
Dr.  ■rin  said  that  It  must  be 
bf  tbe  iiMitmwHlutt  at  all  forces 
tbm*  beUere  that  trm  flovenusMBt  to  be  the 
best  way  of  life,  by  raQylng  to  the  support  of 
tbe  scncicile 

■•  MM  la  the  present  a%\tt  net  between 
educatloa  aad  eataetropbe  It  la  o«ar  supreoM 
duty  to  safefuartf  the  deep  aad  abldlnf  faith 
cf  tbd  kmminn  people  la  •tfnestum  which 
If  yMfa  after  the  Pttfrtas  landed  here, 
they  fouaded  Bafvard  CoUege.  Wbet^ 
tr  atmoenej  lives  or  dies  will  depend  on  the 
human  pericnainy  snd  the  character  of  to* 

Mr'*  WiMdittt. 


.  nay  be  the  last  bat- 

i  oa  which  Will  be  fought  out  the  Issue 

deflMjcraey  shall  survive  or  parlab. 

t  la  the  eenier  and  the  ho|w  at  tbe 

•C  i—niffaif  te  mmm9  pvta  at  the 

vend.  bu»  to  iMptiwe  deaMttacy  at  home, 
which  la  to  serve  as  a  nodal  and  luqplrauon 
for  other  countries."  be  declared. 

XX.  Brln  warned  against  the  paralyzing 
pessimtam  which  Is  hampering  the  progrss- 
•*»e  craaUveoeaa  oC  the  American  people  to 
eonataaUy  widen  «nd  expand  democracy  and 
build  a  better  and  finer  Nation.  He  said  thfit 
this  is  the  time  to  lay  the  foundauon  for  a 
richer,  broader,  more  useful  national  life  for 
ourselves  and  our  children  and  futxire  gen- 
ersuons.  "It  is  up  to  the  educators  to  stand 
up  agaixi^  the  forces  of  defes'lam,  de- 
apondency.  and  despwlr.  and  to  proclaim  that 
elvilixatlon  Is  not  ringing  down  the  curtain, 
and  that  it  la  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  the 
tirmendoua  times  and  continue  to  tmlld  a 
better  world  on  the  foundation  of  Justice  and 
peace,  and  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  very 
llfe-splrlt  of  American  democracy  is  progress 
and  it  must  not  be  abandoned.  We  must 
keep  the  beaeoD  light  of  democracy  burn- 
ing brighter  than  ever,  for  Its  verv  ray»  are 
potent  to  destroy  all  subversive  foreaa  tbst 
come  within  Its  range. 

scBvicz  TO  cotmrniT 

Referring  to  the  recent  International  mld- 
— tfaary  convoeoUon  of  the  Itesaochusetu 
flMHIiite  of  Technology.  Dr.  Brln  sold.  -Ibe 
•oo^owton  has  rendered  a  service  to  the 
Nbttoo  and  to  mankind  of  far-reaching  spu-- 
Itual  Import  by  keeping  the  beacon  light  of 
oaatlve  thought,  with  frasdooi  of  teaching, 
freedom  of  learning,  and  freedom  of  utter- 
ance as  an  inalienable  right  to  search  for 
truth.  It  was  a  Uemunstration  that  our  Na- 
tion ta  sUU  a  center  of  Ug'it  and  iMrnlng. 
aalntallectual  powerhouse  In  which  kiiowl- . 
edge  aa  a  mighty  influence,  under  the  tradi- 
tion of  American  freedom.  aU  men  are  free 
to  build  a  stiitelier.  finer  clvHiaation  to  be." 

Or  Brln  prefaced  his  address  by  painting 
a  first-hand  world  picture  of  tbe  prlvUege 
of  Uvlng  In  the  United  States  with  a  r«sum« 
of  conditions  in  Burupeaa  -^tV^s  as  be 
found  them  through  peraoMi  obaarvatlons 
and  experlaaoea  of  a  recent  a-mooth  tour 
which  covered  iSJOM  miles  of  the  Buropeaa 
Continent.  He  said  be  saw  no  Imomdlate 
war  on  the  horiaon  and  that  ha  waa  coavlBoed 
thai  the  American  apuit  and  the  clMsk)  ea- 
aantlaU  of  Americaii  democracy  are  gradually 
conquering  many  pouts  ot  tbe  world. 

Dr    Waiter  P.  Downey.  beadB^der  of  the 
Boston  Kngtiah  High  School  and  ebairman  uf 


the  If assachUM  tts  Board  of  BdiKatlon.  acted 
as  toastmaster. 


Bxacov 


Bmpbaals   w^a   focoeed 
dlaeovery  of 


on  the  scientific 
and  Its  Impor- 
tance In  the  mddera  srarld.  In  a  panel  discus- 
sion held  yest«  rday  afternoon  at  the  Fram- 
lagham  State  1  sachers  College  as  the  annual 
conference  of  high  school  prlndpala  and 
deans  weat  lat  >  the  second  day. 


Part 
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IT  or  ATOMIC   nSBION 


In  the  discussion  under  title 


"Nuclear  Plsslc  i  in  Secondary  School"  were 


tr    J.    Morgan,    principal    of 
School,  Dr.  Fletcher  a,  Wat- 
son of  Harvard  <  Iraduate  school  uf  Education. 
Prtnetpal  Cterlp  M  Prolin  of  Abtngton  High 
Packard,  head  of  the  science 
Plymouth  High  School,  and 


School,  John  H 
department  of 

John  O   Read  ^  the  B.  U.  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 

One  imp(>rtajit  point  gleaned  from  tbe  con- 
sideration of  t4la  topic  was  the  fbcUas  that 
ilty  tor  provldkig  oppor- 
scbool  studente  to  learn  tbe 
faaeral  backgrc  und  and  to  gain  some  under* 
standing  of  tta^  nticlear  flaslon  discovery  and 
Its  meaning. 

Earlier  yesterday  afternoon  »  panel  dls* 
euseloa  «m  b<  Id  ovsr  tlM  ladlo  on  g'ucral 
school  proMeni.    PartidpuMa  in  this  pro- 
gram   were    Pi  indpal    John    S.    Collins,    uf 
*^       Qulncy  High:  1  rlnclpal  Mayo  M.  Maguon.  of 
^       Pramlngham  E  Igb  School;  and  State  Super- 
visor  of   Edua  tlon   A.   Russell   Mack. 
Another   outitauding  speaker  during  the 
Martha  H.  Biehle,  operations 
officer  of  the  I  iternational  Bffugee  Organl- 
zauou.   who  described  the   problems  which 
the  md  tacklei   and  the  number  of  people  It 
landled. 
the  day  was  taken  up  with 


must  and  has 
The   rest   of 


special  group  d  leetinga.  with  a  large  number 


of  repoits  on  a 


do  with  edurat  Ion  being  given. 


OmCXBS    tX-ICTSO 


edicators 


Two  local 
colleagues  at 
terday 
the  State 
dent   of    the 
Deana  and  PraAcls 


Teact  en 


V1<B 

ai 


SaxonviUe  Junior 
ss    president 
High  School 

Other 
aa  follows 
dean  of  girls 
tary,    Ruth 
Junior    College 
Virginia  Nye, 
School 

sodate  dean  at 
University, 
vised 

Also   elected 
hlgh-achool 
ert  Perry,   of 
first  vice 
clpal  of 
New  Bedford. 
Pray,  of  Blgelcv 
ton.  third  vice 
son.    of 
Springfield. 

Reports  were 
ous  subjects 
tbe  use  of  wire 
clpal    George 
School,  and 
High    School 
Immediate    emj 
waa  unlikely. 

With  regard 
that  while  mui 
useful   for 
planned,  up  to 
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be  uuiiaed  for 


TtlB 

constltut;  on 


bet  da 


presU  en 
Norma  idln 
se;ond 


Classk  al 
seci  etary- 


vartety  of  subjects  having  to 


were  elected  by  their 
lation  meetings  held  yes- 
Dean  DoiDtby  Larned.  of 
College,  was  choaen  preal- 
Associatlon    of 
J.  Cavanagh.  principal  of 
High  school,  was  selected 
the    Massachusetts   Junior 
latlon. 


among  tbe  deans  were 
president.  Helen  Mulcahy, 
Lowell  High  School;  secre- 
R<^tbenberger.    dean    of    Lasell 
In    Auburndale;     treasurer, 
counselor  at  Weymouth  High 
dlreetor,  Prudle  Moore,  as- 
admteslons  at  Northeastern 
deans   also  adopted   a  re- 
at  their  meeting, 
to  serve   among   the   Junior 
were  the  following:  Rob- 
I^adlng  Junior   High  School. 
t;   Prescott  Sawyer,  prln- 
Junlor  High  School  In 
vice  president;  H.  Edgar 
Junior  High  School  In  New- 
)resldent;  and  Beldlng  Jack- 
Junior    High    School    In 
-treasurer. 
heard  thla  morning  on  varl- 
Discusslons  on  television  and 
ecorders.  carried  on  by  Prin- 
WUson,    of    Qulncy    High 
Prltclpal  Donald  Dike,  of  Aihol 
espectively.    Indicated    that 
oyment    of    such    facilities 


edu(  atlonal 


scheduled 


MevMon.  it  was  revealed 

pngruam  which  would  be 

purpoeee  are   being 

the  preeent.  programs  have 

at  tlmee  when  they  cuuld 

such  Instructional  purpuae. 


LegisUtioo  To  Corb  Unions  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHICAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRB8SNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michlgrin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  jwit  ax  other  Individuals  and 
other  organizations  need  legislation  to 
regulate  their  actlvitlM.  %o  labor  leaders 
and  unions  are  not  above  the  law.  Nor 
should  they  be  permitted  to  Ignore  It. 

A  news  article  and  an  tdltorial  from 
■  Washlntton  paper  of  iMt  tvetiing  Ulus' 
trat«  my  point. 

The  news  article  reads: 

B>Mo»  SratKae  Fgxl  ArrcMrrs  To  Rcasovs 
Pora  Cash  or  Dnca 

Sotrm  BSMD,  iMo ,  April  ».— An  aliMBpt  by 
sheriff's  deputies  u>  move  four  fnlitot  ears 
otK  of  the  struck  Brndix  Aviation  Corp.  plaat 
was  abandoned  temporarily  tonlgbt  because 

of  union  resistance. 

Two  major  sirtomoblle  manufacturers.  Pord 
and  General  Motors,  had  obtained  an  order 
from  Circuit  Judge  Dan  Pyle  for  removal  of 
the  cars.  They  are  loaded  with  dies  used  In 
making  automobile  parts. 

Sheriff  Stephen  C.  Hlpsak  attempted  late 
today  to  carry  out  the  order.  But  massed 
members  of  local  9.  CIO  United  Automobile 
Workers,  had  blocked  the  Bendix  railroad 
spur  with  debris  and  refused  to  allow  a  Die- 
sel locomotive  to  pass. 

Millard  B.  Stone.  Boidlx  Industrial  rela- 
tions director,  said  no  liurtber  effort  to  move 
the  cars  would  be  made  until  attorneys  for 
Pord  and  General  Motors  carried  cirt  theU* 
expressed  Intention  of  getting  an  injunc- 
tion. This  appeared  unlikely  before  Monil.-.v, 
With  Judge  Pyles  court  closed  for  the  week 
end. 

tJNIOlflSTS  MASS  AT  PLANT 

The  sheriff  .said  that  if  an  injunction  were 
Issued  be  would  arrest  anyone  who  Inter- 
fered with  removal  of  the  cars. 

The  union  members  bad  massed  at  the 
plant  In  response  to  an  appeal  broadcast  by 
local  9  ofllcials  over  a  South  Bend  radio  sta- 
tion this  morning  after  Judge  Pyle  Issued 
tbe  order  for  removal  of  the  cars. 

Police  and  sheriff's  deputies  patrolled  the 
streets  around  the  plant  after  the  radio  sum- 
mons was  broadcast,  but  repwrted  no  violence. 

Sheriff  Hlpsak  said  he  examined  the  con- 
tents of  the  four  freight  cars  after  getting 
tbe  order  for  their  removal,  and  found  their 
contents  were  dies  as  specified  by  Pord  and 
General  Motors  in  their  petition. 

The  sheriff  said  that  after  examining  tbe 
cars  he  notified  union  leaders  of  his  inten- 
tions to  remove  them.  The  union  cfliclals 
refused  to  permit  their  removal  but  the 
sheriff  ordered  the  locomotive  sent  to  the 
plant  gates  anyway,  he  added. 

WOULD  NOT  FOBCS  XNTHANCK 

Sheriff  Hlpaak  said  he  would  do  nothing 
to  cause  violence  and  did  not  attempt  to 
force  an  entrance  to  tbe  plant  when  strikers 
stood  firm  against  allowing  the  locomotive 
to  enter  and  pick  up  tbe  cars. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows  : 
THx  annul  at  bkmdix 

The  current  strike  by  the  CIO  United  Auto 
Workers  at  the  Bendix  AviaUon  Corp.  plaat 
In  Indiana  Is  not  going  to  throw  the  national 
economy  into  a  tallspln.  But  the  strike  Is 
Important  nevertheless  for  the  light  that  It 
sheds  on  the  philosophy  which  underlies  the 
adminuurauon  s  fight  for  a  toothiesa  labor 
law. 


^ 
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In  its  drive  to  get  rid  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  the  administration  Is  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that,  In  the  main,  legislative  re- 
straints on  union  activities  are  undesirable. 
The  theory  Is  that  unions  and  vnion  leaders 
can  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  right  thing, 
and  that  it  Is  not  necessary  to  regulate  them 
by  statute. 

One  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the  Ben- 
dix stnlce  is  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
Hudson,  along  vrlth  General  Motors  and 
Pord.  relies  on  Bendix  aa  a  principal  sup- 
plier of  brakes.  The  latter  two  have  not 
been  hurt  because  they  were  able  to  remove 
from  the  BendU  plant  the  dies  used  In  mak- 
ing the  brakes  for  their  cars.  But  Hudson 
was  lees  fortunate. 

When  other  efforte  failed,  Hudson  ob- 
tained an  order  from  a  State  court  requiring 
that  Its  dies  be  surrendered.  But  UAW 
pickets  forcibly  prevented  the  local  sheriff 
from  carrying  out  the  court »  order.  Walter 
Reuthsr,  UAW  president,  accuses  Hudson  of 
trying  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
situation,  but  be  discreetly  ignores  bis  own 
union's  deflanoe  of  a  Jtidlolal  order. 

This  Is  not  an  Isolated  Instance  of  law- 
less union  activity.  The  sanM  thing,  or  sim- 
ilar things,  have  happened  time  and  time 
again.  And  if  the  facu  were  faced  candid, 
ly.  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  that  unions 
would  not  abuse  their  power  if  permitted  to 
do  as  they  pleased  would  find  themselves 
without  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

The  necessity  for  a  little  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  union  rank  and  file  em-r 
ployees  in  the  Bendix  Co.  is  apparent 
when  we  note  another  news  story  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  2.  1949: 

BENon  Strikixs  Pear  Jobs  Have  Gone  With 
Dies — Company    Reports    Loss    op    Atrro 

BtTSINESS 

(By  WUllam  Clark) 

SotTTH  Bend.  Inh..  May  1. — The  strike  of 
7,500  workers  In  the  huge  Bendix  Aviation 
Corp.  plant  went  Into  Its  twelfth  day 
today  with  some  of  tb*  strikers  fearful  that 
removal  of  brake  dies  from  the  plant  may 
mean  permanent  loss  of  their  JotWi 

Thirteen  truckloads  of  the  dies  were  taken 
through  sullen  but  unprotesting  picket  lines 
yesterday  by  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  and 
Kalser-Frazer  Corp..  who  planned  to 
operate  them  elsewhere  to  restore  the  flow  of 
brakes  to  their  assembly  lines.  Observers 
doubted  whether  any  of  tbe  dies,  or  more 
than  a  part  of  them,  ever  would  be  returned 
to  the  Bendix  plant. 

The  corporation's  division  In  South  Bend, 
the  Bendix  Products  division,  manufactures 
aircraft  parts  In  addition  to  automobile 
brakes.  It  is  said  that'  If  the  strike  should 
cause  Bendix  automobile  manufacttirlng  cus- 
tomers to  take  their  brake  business  else- 
where for  good  the  plant's  normal  force  of 
7.500  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  2,000 
workers. 

BTTsn^Ess  alrxaot  lost 

"We  have  already  lost  substantial  business" 
said  Millard  Stone.  Bendix  Industrial  rela- 
tions director.  "Every  day  the  strike  goes  on 
we  lose  more." 

The  current  strike,  which  began  April  20. 
Is  tbe  second  phase  of  a  work  stoppage  that 
began  earlier  in  the  month  when  Bendix  dis- 
charged 47  workers  In  a  brake  department 
for  an  alleged  slow-down.  That  followed 
lengthy  bickering  between  the  company  and 
the  union.  Local  9  of  tbe  CIO  United  Auto 
Workers,  over  tbe  manner  in  which  the  47 
men  were  submitting  time  reports.  When 
tbe  47  were  discharged,  tbe  rest  of  the  plant 
workers  walked  out  in  protest  but  walked 
back  in  again  a  few  days  later  after  the  com- 
pany filed  a  damage  suit  against  them  for 
contract  violation.     That  was  phase  1. 

Tbe  present  phase  began  when  the  union 
expanded  Its  complaint  about  tbe  discharge 
of  the  47  workers  into  an  accusation  that  the 
company  was  demanding  a  speedup  In  their 


department.  The  union  handed  the  com- 
pany an  ultimatum  demanding  an  adjust- 
ment of  pay  rates  in  the  department,  rein- 
statement with  full  pay  of  the  men  fired, 
and  withdrawal  of  its  damage  suit.  The 
company  refused  and  the  current  strike 
began.  Efforts  at  mediation  to  date  have 
failed  to  modify  the  stand  of  either  side. 

TRnmr-Potni  THousAirD  tMO  orr 
The  halt  In  production  of  brakes  has 
caused  some  34.000  workers  in  the  automo- 
tive Indiutry  to  be  laid  off.  April  23  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  tried 
to  remove  dies  used  for  brakes  on  Cadillac 
and  Lincoln  cars,  but  600  pickets  blocked 
the  railroad  spur  line  Into  the  plant  with 
greaae,  coal,  tlea,  and  themselves.  Two  days 
later,  after  the  companies  obtained  a  writ 
of  replevin  In  clrcutt  court,  the  dies  wars 
removed  by  truck  without  violenos. 

Hudson's  first  attempt  to  remors  Its  dlas 
last  Thursday  also  wet«  toloeked  t^  pickets 
who  refused  to  break  their  dooMa  una  ta 
front  of  the  tniek  entranoe  fsta.  Budson 
obtained  a  federal  court  injunction  reatraln- 
inf  the  union  from  Interfenng  with  the  re- 
moval operation,  and  a  circuit  cotirt  order  to 
Sheriff  Stephen  C,  Hlpsak  to  show  cause  why 
he  did  not  enforce  a  writ  of  replevin  to  get 
tbe  dies  out.  The  union's  international  bead- 
quarters  warned  the  local  not  to  rlak  a  con- 
tempt of  court  charge  on  the  Federal  injunc- 
tion. Yesterday's  successful  removal  of  dies 
by  both  Hudson  and  Kaiser-Prazer  followed. 
Hudson  attorneys  Indicated  they  would  with- 
draw their  request  for  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion and  their  suit  against  Hlpsak. 

The  strike  has  cost  the  Bendix  employees 
more  than  $1,000,000  In  wages.  Downtown 
merchants  say  it  already  has  been  reflected 
In  their  business. 


Radio  Broadcasto'S 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratl- 
fjring  to  know  that  the  House  on  yes- 
terday unanimously  adopted  the  House 
Resolution  106  expressing  its  gratitude 
to  amateur  radio  operators.  Along  the 
same  general  line,  I  have  been  requested 
to  ask  permission  to  insert  the  enclosed 
statement  of  W.  L.  Gleeson,  president  of 
the  Broadcasing  Corp.  of  America, 
Riverside,  Calif.,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
ply with  that  request.  Mr.  Gleeson's 
statement  is  sis  follows : 

Here's  a  news  item  that  deserves  your  In- 
vestigation and  careful  reporting  as  a  case  of 
real  justice  to  a  fine  group  of  unselfish 
hero». 

The  radio  broadcasters  are  the  most  abused 
and  worst  treated  of  all  American  buslnesaea. 
Especially  Is  this  true  of  about  1,500  Inde- 
pendent stations. 

Thousands  of  business  firms  and  commer- 
cial-trade associations  spend  mUlions  each 
year  in  printing,  labor,  and  postage  on  mate- 
rial to  be  sent  to  radio  stations,  and  espe- 
cially to  announcers  and  program  people  of 
the  stations,  in  hop>e8  their  material  will  be 
used,  and  thus  they  can  gain  radio  publicity 
without  paying  for  It.  Many  of  these,  when 
caUed  on  for  a  part  of  their  advertising 
budget  for  radio,  aay  the  firm  In  question 
does  not  believe  In  radio. 


This  condition  goes  clear  on  down  to  the 
local  communitlea  where  thouaanda  of  ad- 
vertisers who  never  question  paying  other 
advertising  media  expend  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  get  radio  for  nothing. 

The  OoTMiuBSBt  is  the  biggest  abuser  at 
the  radio  bMMkMieters.  The  Oovsnunent 
thinks  nothing  of  paying  transcription  com- 
panies for  making  transcriptions  of  programs 
they  expect  tbe  stations  to  run  free  of 
charge.  WhUe  It  subsidises  the  air  lines,  tt 
pays  telegraph,  telephone,  and  raUvoad  oom* 
panlee  for  their  servtoMb  aad  spsods  sigbi  M 
ten  millions  in  mafMlMM  MMI  oewepaps— 
each  yiaar  In  recruiting,  with  Itttto  of  tile  re- 
cnUtltig  folnf  to  radio.  It  Is  eapMHed  to 
work  free. 

The  telephone  companies  snd  radlo-asC 
manufacturers  are  real  bad  ones  in  that  the 
broadcaeters  pay  tbe  UAuptustu  oompanlas 
abotit  iasx)00,(X)0  each  fmr  tor  bMadoaetlag 
circuits,  iUso,  tiM  tliWww  OlwaUff  a<»Wf>" 
tising  seetioo  at  ftta  ptteo»  book  Is  one  at 
fMNo's  Mfgwc  aompmmm.  Tat  tlM  tsle- 
plions  oompanles,  iilta  1^  rattroads,  wbUa 
spendtaff  millions  in  every  ooneelrable  paper 
down  to  tbe  tbrow-away  sheeu.  ssMom  ras> 
ofntts  radio,  even  tbougb  it  is  a  top  ■d««rHb> 
Ing  medium.  Tbe  saws  Bolds  true  for  radio* 
aet  manufacturers,  even  tbougb  tbelr  very 
livelihood  depends  on  the  radio  brcMdcasters. 

UtUlties  usually  say,  xiaving  no  editorial 
potential  they  don't  need  to  use  radio,  that 
their  money  is  spent  more  for  editorial  pro- 
tection than  for  advertising  value. 

Radio  broadcasters  outperformed  all  pub- 
lic-information media  during  tbe  war,  cmd 
it  appears  now  tbe  businessmen  are  quick  to 
forget  this  fact,  and  that  Congress  has  for- 
gotten it,  too. 

Radio  Lb  the  most  crltirlzed  of  all  busi- 
nesses and  least  deserves  this  treatment,  for 
if  a  survey  were  made,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  radio-broadcasting  Industry  is  made 
up  of  tbe  most  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing 
men  found  In  any  Industry  of  tbe  United 
States — a  group  of  businessmen  who  work 
harder  than  any  other,  trying  to  please  and 
serve  the  American  people  and  their  Qovem- 
ment. 

Yes,  the  broadcasters  of  this  Nation,  espe- 
claUy  the  small  Independent  local  and  re- 
gional station  operators  deserve  a  better 
break,  better  support,  and  appreciation  from 
American  business,  the  American  people,  and 
tbelr  Government. 

The  sacrificing  broadcaster  stands  In  the 
front  line  of  your  national  defense.  You'U 
need  him  badly  some  day  when  he  is  needed 
to  vram  you  and  your  family  that  the  enemy 
Is  coming,  so  be  smart  and  give  him  your 
support  now  whUe  you  can.  Other  means 
cannot  do  this  for  you — only  your  local  radio 
broadcaster.  Treat  him  equally  with  other 
advertising  media  now,  and  thank  God  for 
him  when  emergency  comes. 


British  Film  Quota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAUPOKHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarlts,  I 
Include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Industry  Council  on  April  6, 
1949,  concerning  the  British  film  quota, 
which  discriminates  against  the  United 
States: 

Paced  with  the  greatest  unemploirment  In 
the  history  of  HoUywood.  In  large  part  due 
to  discriminatory  trade  barriers  set  up  by 
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tbe  Brtttah  Ootvrament.  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry  CooncJl.  representing  every  major 
labor  and  management  group,  urgea  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statca.  through 
the  State  Department,  to  enter  Immediate 
itlons  with  the  gOTemment  of  the 
Klntrdom.  to  eliminate  these  prac- 
whlcb  have  Injured  the  mouon-pictura 
tries  of  both  countries. 

We  are  ^anpatbetic  to  the  postwar  dlffl- 
eulttea  of  Ch««t  Britain  and  the  great  sacrl- 
f^eaa  cf  the  Brltlah  people,  aa  la  evidenced 
hj  the  dollar  remittance  agreement  nego- 
tiated by  Eric  Johnston  and  Jamis  A.  Mul- 
vey  representing  the  American  motion-pic- 
ture Induatry.  This  agreement  w.ts  entered 
Into  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  the  Amerl- 
Cftn  Induatry. 

Notwithstanding,  the  Britlah  Government, 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  agree- 
ment, broke  faith  with  the  American  Indus- 
try by  doubling  the  required  playing  time 
of  Britlah  pictures  on  the  screens  of  Great 
Britain.  It  had  been  clearly  understood  at 
the  time  the  agreement  was  negotiated  that 
the  then  existing  quota  of  screen  time  would 
not  be  disturbed. 

The  raising  of  this  quota  did  not  m  any 
manner  help  to  solve  tb«  British-dollar  prob- 
lem. Its  only  result  has  been  to  injure  the 
American  Industry,  deepen  the  plight  of 
British  exhibitors,  and  add  to  the  unemploy- 
ment among  British  Qlm  workers.  Cnlesa 
these  restrictions  are  part  of  a  program 
aimed  at  the  deatr'iction  of  the  American 
fUm  Indiistry  In  the  world  market,  we  are 
unable  to  understand  their  purpose. 

We  aak  the  State  Department  to  take  this 
action  under  the  authority  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  of  the 
International  Trace  Organization  Charter. 

Article  rv  of  G  A  T.  T .  which  deals  with 
mot  ion -picture  quotas  specifically  provides: 

•*(di  Screen  quotas  shal  be  subject  to  ne- 
gotiation for  their  limitation,  liberalization. 
or  elimination.'* 

A  ■*—**"•  provision  la  contained  In  article 
1»  of  the  ITO  Charter. 

There  la  thus  complete  authority  and 
justification  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
act.  It  should  promptly  negotiate  with  the 
IMMih  Government  to  bring  about  substan- 
ttU  fwduction  of  the  present  miquitous  quota 
which  artificially  restricts  playing  time  ot 
foreign  plcturea  In  Britlah  theaters. 

We  express  our  gratitude  for  the  efforts  of 
CMtfCKlUa's  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
•UMT  oa»»»an«1tnf  IstMators  and  members 
at  the  administration  preaslaf  for  action. 
Caen.  B.  ■■iiii  I  r. 
Chairman,  Motton  Picture  Industry 
CounctL 

(Including  the  foUowing  member  groups: 
■aUyvood  AFL  FUm  Council.  Independent 
CAee  Workers.  Motion  Picture  Producers  As- 
sociation. aHMB  Actors'  Guild.  Screen  Di- 
rectors' Guild.  Sm— u  Writers'  Guild.  Society 
of  Motion  Picture  Art  Dirsctors.) 


Assaalt  und  Flattery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw  TUSK 

DC  THX  HOU8X  OP  RKFREMgW  1 ATIVM 

Thursday.  April  28.  1949 

Ml.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re:narks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  broadcast  entitled  "Assault  and  Flat- 
tery." by  B  S.  Bercovicl.  over  radio  sta- 
tion WOOK.  Washington.  D.  C.  April 
3d.  1949: 
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If  by  any  chance  Mr.  Palz 
disapprove  of  any  segment 
policy,  be  assumes  a  right 
the  people  and  complain. 
t4lnks  it  Is  his  duty  to  inform 
about  matters  of  conceim  to 
lut   I   say    It    la    neither    his 
pilvllege  to  deal  directly  with 
pijbllc  on  matters  which  should 
according    to    protocol,    be 
t  ttentlon  of  our  Government, 
is  not   an  agent  of   public 
mission  is  not  one  of  direct 
people.     He  Is  expected  to 
of   his   Government  with 
of  the  country  to  which  he 
Is  not  his  buisineas  to  talk 
leople.     If  he  has  any  corn- 
duty  to  take  It  to  the  Sec- 
or  If  he  wishes  to  go  higher, 
It  is  neither  ethical  nor 
manners  to  take  up   mat- 
p4}ple  through  the  medium  of 
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s    one    against    an    editorial 
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Apparently    he    thinks    the 
Qovemment  should  do  some- 
In  writing  the  letter  to  the 
rAatters   which    Influence    the 
jovernment,    Mr.    El-Khourl 
that    if    nothing    can    be 
pr<f  testing  to  the  State  Depart - 
right  to  go  directly  to  the 
Sometime  ago  one  of  our 
to    a    foreign    government 
faux    pas    of   trying   to   in- 
in  that  country.     The  re- 
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ve  wished  It  to  be. 
the  man  was  recalled.     He 
breach  of  diplomacy.    Many 
foreign    representative   to   this 
himself     to    express    his 
slections.    His  recall  was  Im- 
and  he  went  home  with 
legs.     The  President  shapes 
The  State  Department  s 
It  work.     It  appears  that 
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to  the  way  tliis  policy  is 
^erefore.    he    takes    it   upon 
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peal  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  this  country.  It  Is  a  benevolent  and 
private  expression  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wish  to  donate  money  to  those  in  Israel 
who  need  a  helping  hand.  Those  in  the 
United  States  who  wish  to  give,  do  so;  Ihoee 
who  do  not,  refrain  from  helping.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  nothing  to  do  with  It.  It 
seems,  however,  that  Mr.  Palz  El-Khourl 
thinks  the  Government  is  being  Influenced 
by  this  appeal  and  by  the  Star  editorial,  and 
that  the  State  Department  has  been  asleep 
at  the  switch.  In  which  case,  the  Syrian  rep- 
resentative thinks  It  is  his  duty  to  admin- 
ister a  spanking  to  the  Government  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  and  by  direct  appeal 
and  protest  to  the  American  people.  His 
altitude  Is  unique.  I  don  t  recall  a  similar 
Incident  except  the  one  I  told  you  about  and 
that  was  a  long  time  ago.  and  something  was 
done  about  It. 

The  State  Department  should  make  a  note 
of  this.  FVir.  if  such  a  precedent  is  estab- 
lished, representatives  of  other  nations  will 
assume  the  right  and  consider  It  their  duty 
to  go  direct  to  the  public  and  complain  about 
our  Government's  Inability  or  unwillingness 
to  deal  with  problems  which  affect  our  coun- 
try and  theirs.  Now.  what  is  It  that  bothers 
this  gentleman?  He  claims  that  dollars  col- 
lected here  through  the  United  Jewish  Ap]5eal 
are  not  going  to  be  used  in  a  worthy  cause, 
but  that  they  will  go  to  buy  arms  from  Soviet 
Russia  and  Its  satellite  countries  with  which 
to  fight  the  Arabs.  Thus,  he  adds,  the  Jews 
now  have  a  powerful  army  and  are  applying 
In  Palestine  against  the  Arabs  the  horrible 
lessons  they  learned  from  Nazi  Germany. 
Let  us  look  at  this  charge.  The  Jews  buy 
arms  wherever  they  can  get  them,  and  I  hope 
the  confused  Syrian  representative  will  not 
claim  that  hifi  Government  has  not  gone 
out  Into  the  open  narket  to  buy  guns  and 
ammunition — how  else  could  they  have  un- 
dertaken an  Invasion  of  Israel?  They  were 
hicky  enough  to  be  able  to  get  them  from  the 
British,  and  some  of  those  arms  looked  sus- 
piciously like  American  equipment  formerly 
shipped  to  England  under  lend-lease.  Also, 
the  Syrians  and  the  other  Arab  states  In- 
vited the  war.  At  no  time  since  the  state 
of  Israel  was  established  did  the  Israeli  Army 
find  Itself  invading  neighboring  soil.  The 
Syrians  and  the  Lebanese  and  the  Iraquis 
and  the  Transjordanians  and  the  Egyptians 
sent  their  armies  Into  Palestine — and  nut,  as 
one  Israeli  official  said,  in  response  to  aa 
engraved  Invitation.  The  Arab  armies  were 
sent  back  reeling,  and  I  suspect  the  Syrian 
representative  feels  the  defeat  very  keenly. 
The  only  Arabs  the  Israelis  have  killed  were 
In  military  luilforma  and  on  Israel's  soil  with- 
out having  been  Invited.  To  say  that  the 
Israeli  are  applying  in  their  country  methods 
they  learned  from  the  Nazis  is  a  callotis  and 
unfoimded  charge.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
produce  factual  proof,  and  if  Mr.  Kl-Khourl 
had  the  proof  he  would  have  Incorporated 
It  in  his  letter.  American  press  representa- 
tives have  at  no  time  even  hinted  that  the 
Israel  Government  has  been  guilty  of  oppres- 
sion. Mr.  El-Khourl  speaks  lightly  of  the 
lessons  the  Jews  have  learned  in  Nasi  Ger- 
many, forgetting  that  the  Jews  paid  with 
6.000.000  lives.  People  who  have  suffered 
such  horrors  will  not  use  similar  methods 
In  their  own  country.  Originally  I  did  not 
set  out  to  discuss  the  gentleman's  charges, 
because  they  are  unfounded  and  alao  be- 
cause they  have  been  exploded  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  past.  What  I  thought  neces- 
sary was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  the  fact  that  a  foreign  rep- 
resentative had  gone  way  beyond  his  pre- 
scribed duties  and  presumed  to  bring  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
over  the  head  of  the  State  Department.  I 
thought  the  State  Department  might  be 
Interested. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CAUFOElflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  consideration  by  the  House 
of  legislation  to  continue  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  assistance  to  China,  the 
valuable  work  being  carried  on  under  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruc- 
tion, an  enterprise  in  which  the  United 
States  and  China  cooperate,  was  men- 
tioned. 

Unfortunately,  the  press  of  time  made 
It  impossible  to  discuss  this  topic  fully. 

1  believe,  however,  that  many  Members 
of  this  body  will  be  interested,  as  I  was 
interested,  in  becoming  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  activities  of  this  agen- 
cy. I  am  therefore  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  some  documents  which  tell  the 
story  more  fully  than  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  it  during  debate. 

The  first  document  is  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
March  25,  1949,  from  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can members  of  the  Joint  Commission, 
discussing  broadly  the  significance  of 
the  rural  reconstruction  program. 

The  second  is  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  rural  reconstruction  program  cov- 
ering approximately  the  first  year  since 
the  enactment  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of 
1948.  It  is  preceded  by  a  summary  and 
is  followed  by  four  annexes. 

I  am  also  including  three  press  re- 
leases issued  by  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  giving  information 
on  particular  aspects  of  the  joint  pro- 
gram of  rural  reconstruction. 

These  documents  give  an  encouraging 
view  of  the  oportunity  for  help  to  China 
wherever  it  remains  free  of  Communist 
domination. 

China  Progr.\m  Division. 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  25.  1949. 
The  PsKsiDKirT, 

The  Whtte  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  In  view  of  the  atten- 
tion currently  being  paid  o  United  States 
policy  with  respect  to  China,  it  appears  ap- 
propriate, at  members  of  the  Joint  Ccm- 
mlsslon  on  Rural  Reconstruction  appointed 
by  you  under  authority  of  Public  Law  472. 
that  we  present  to  you  directly  our  views  con- 
cerning a  continuation  of  United  States  aid 
to  the  program  of  rural  reconstruction  being 
developed  by  this  Commission. 

Our  opinion  is  that  Interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  a  continuation 
of  aid  to  this  program  In  territory  outside 
of  Communist  control  as  long  ika  conditions 
permit  an  effective  operation.  Present  In- 
dications are  that  such  conditions  wUl  con- 
tinue in  substantial  parts  of  south  and  west 
China  for  a  period  of  between  3  months  and 

2  years  or  mere. 

In  spite  of  serious  difficulties  thus  far  ex- 
perienced, the  Joint  Commission  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  initial  phases  of  a 
substantial  program  aimed  at  Improving  the 
living  conditions  of  China's  rural  f>eople. 
One  Important  part  of  this  program  aids 
efforts  to  Increase  the  production  of  basic 
foodstuffs,  helping  China  Itself  to  meet  ex- 
isting shortages  now  being  met  in  part 
through  United  States  aid.    With  assistance 


from  the  Joint  Commission.  Important  Irri- 
gation and  dike  repair  projects  will  be  com- 
pleted by  May  30,  1949;  a  wide -scale  program 
of  seed  distribution  Is  being  started:  and 
a  program  for  the  control  of  Important 
diseases  of  work  cattle  and  swine  is  being 
carried  out  in  several  provinces. 

Another  Important  part  of  the  Joint  Com- 
missiou's  program  consists  of  aid  to  sig- 
nificant centers  developing  a  broad  funda- 
mental program  of  rural  reconstruction,  re- 
lated to  the  Improvement  of  agriculture,  farm 
tenancy,  education,  health,  and  local  gov- 
ernment administration. 

One  such  center  is  the  project  of  the  Mass 
Education  Movement  in  Szechwan  Province 
sponsored  by  Dr.  Y.  C.  James  (Jimmy)  Yen. 
The  commission  also  is  assisting  an  impor- 
tant center  buUdlng  a  similar  program  around 
a  land  reform  project  established  under  the 
National  Government,  and  a  third  center 
patterned  after  the  program  of  agrlciiltural 
extension  and  home  demonstration  developed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  Is  expected  that  experience 
gained  In  these  centers  will  provide  sound 
suggestions  for  a  program  to  be  developed 
on  a  much  wider  scale  In  accessible  parts  of 
China. 

An  indication  of  the  interests  and  possibili- 
ties in  this  program  in  China  may  t>e  seen  in 
the  fact  that,  as  of  February  2S.  1949,  a  total 
of  397  applications  for  assistance  to  specific 
projects  had  been  received.  At  that  date  the 
commission  had  acted  favorably  on  37  of 
them.  Among  those  not  yet  acted  upon 
favorably  are  a  large  number  of  sound  proj- 
ects worthy  of  consideration.  Other  requests 
continue  to  come  In. 

A  continuation  of  United  States  assistance 
to  this  program  would  present  concrete  evi- 
dence of  our  country's  continued  interest  In 
the  people  of  China,  especially  In  the  wel- 
fare of  the  large  mass  of  China's  population 
living  In  Its  rural  areas.  Aid  to  this  program 
has  thus  far  been  well  received  in  China  and 
Its  continuation  should  help  retain  the  good 
wUl  of  the  large  number  of  Chinese  who  re- 
main friendly  to  this  country.  By  helping 
to  solve  important  problems  of  the  Chinese 
people,  such  aid,  furthermore,  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  elements  in  China 
that  still  are  resisting  Communist  domina- 
tion. Its  objectives,  of  course,  are  closely  in 
line  with  those  of  your  excellent  statement 
bringing  out  Point  IV  of  your  Inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

For  the  future,  effective  participation  In 
these  efforts  by  the  United  States  will  re- 
quire not  only  technical  assistance  but  also 
funds  to  help  meet  internal  costs  of  certain 
operations  In  the  program.  Such  assistance 
Is  being  provided  at  the  present  time  from 
counterpai^  funds  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  the  ECA  program  In  China. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  rapidly  growing  In- 
flation and  the  general  deterioration  in  con- 
ditions It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  such  ftmds  for  the  purposes  of  this 
program.  The  situation  now  is  such  that 
arrangements  must  be  made  to  provide 
United  States  dollar  support  to  finance  a  large 
part  of  what  help  is  given  by  the  United 
States. 

Due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  other 
United  States  member  of  this  commission. 
Dr.  John  Earl  Baker,  is  In  China.  I  am  pre- 
suming to  write  this  letter  as  though  coming 
from  both  of  us.  which  I  am  sure  would  have 
his  full  approval. 
Respectfully. 

Ratmond  T.  Motes. 
Merrher,  Joint  Commission  on  Rural 
Beconstruction  in  China. 


signed  on  August  4.  1946,  which  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Reconstruction,  having  authority  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  of  rural 
reconstruction  In  China. 

It  was  hoped  that  an  energetic  develop- 
ment of  such  a  program  would  contribute  to 
basic  Improvements  In  the  living  conditions 
of  China's  rural  people,  which  gradually 
would  be  reflected  tn  a  greater  measure  of  in- 
ternal stabUlty. 

By  the  time  preliminary  arrangements  were 
complete  and  the  Joint  Commission  assem- 
bled, just  6  months  remalDKl  of  the  year 
for  which  authority  was  grutod  by  the  above 
act  of  Congress.  Furthermore,  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities,  the  joint  commission 
encountered  unusual  dlfflctiltles  arising  from 
raoid  deterioration  In  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  situation  In  China,  which 
delayed  progress  in  developing  the  program. 

Nevertheless,  steps  have  been  taken  to  Ini- 
tiate a  substantial  program.  The  plan 
adopted  placed  special  emphasis  on  efforts  to 
Increase  agricultural  production  and  to  de- 
velop, in  selected  areas,  a  broad  Integrated 
program  of  rural  reconstruction  aimed  at  the 
Improvement  of  agriculture,  adult  education, 
rural  health,  local  government  administration 
and  farm  tenancy.  To  date,  active  support 
has  been  given  by  the  commission  to  projects 
In  Irrigation  and  dike  repair,  seed  multiplica- 
tion, animal  disease  control,  the  Integrated 
program  sponsored  by  the  mass  education 
movement,  other  broad  rural  reconstruction 
programs,  and  a  wide  variety  of  small  proj- 
ects established  by  Government  and  private 
agencies. 

By  February  25,  1949,  a  total  of  379  applica- 
tions for  assistance  to  specific  projects  had 
been  received,  coming  from  22  of  China's  26 
provinces  excluding  Manchuria.  Of  these,  at 
that  date.  37  projects  had  been  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  Commission. 

By  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
China,  expenditures  in  Chinese  currency 
were  to  be  financed  from  counterpart  funds 
deposited  to  a  special  account  in  the  Central 
Bank  of  China,  for  which  purposes  up  to 
the  equivalent  of  United  States  $25,000,000 
was  to  be  set  aside.  The  remaining  •2.500.- 
000  was  to  be  available  In  United  States  cur- 
rency. As  of  March  I.  1949.  the  United  States 
dollar  account  had  been  drawn  upon  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $150,000,  largely  for 
salaries  and  travel  of  United  States  personnel 
engaged  In  this  program.  The  program  In 
China  was  financed  from  local  currency 
funds,  of  which  the  equivalent  of  about 
United  States  $7,000,000  had  been  obligated 
by  the  above  date.  Of  this  amount  the 
equivalent  of  only  about  United  States  $2,- 
600.000  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Joint 
Commission,  due  to  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  Commission  In  obtaining  needed  funds 
through  the  special  account.  Continued  de- 
terioration In  over-all  conditions,  which 
have  underlain  these  difficulties,  has  made  It 
apparent  that.  If  the  rural  reconstruction 
program  Is  to  be  continued.  Its  financing 
must  be  based  principally  on  the  use  of 
United  States  dollar  fimds  to  meet  expendi- 
tures within  China. 


StnncABT  or  Rmtmet  on  the  Procram  or 
RusAi.  RacxMfBiauniow  m  China  Peovibb) 
por  in  SacnoN  407.  Chima  Aid  Act  of  1948 

In  accordance  with  authority  given  In  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948.  an 
agreement  was  entered  Into  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  China  and  the  United  States, 


Text  or  Report  on  the  Program  or  Rvnia. 
Reconstruction    m    China    Provtoed    roa 
in  Sbcttom  407,  China  Am  Act  or  1948 
In  accordance  with  authority  provided  in 
section  407  of  Public  Law  472.  Eghtleth  Con- 
gress, an  agreement  was  entered  Into  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Government  of  China,  through  an  exchange 
at  notes  signed  on   August  4.   1948.'  which 
established  a  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re- 
construction  and   dealt   with   other   related 
matters.    This  agreement  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 


>  The  texts  of  these  notes  appear  In  i^ 
pendlx  A  of  this  report. 
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8t*t«B  and  thr«*  mmmlbm^  appobiUd  by  xhe 
It  of  ChtB*.*  in*  thx«c  China—  nam* 
•ppotnud  ImmwtUtely  alUr  thla 
of  BotM  and  Xh*  tvo  American 
16.  The  Commtaalon 
In  NanJUng  oa.  October 
1  and.  In  accordance  with  a  prortatan  tn  the 
aigrecment,  elected  one  ot  the  Cbineae  mem- 
ben  aa  tta  chajrman. 

AMfefHttjF  eraa  gtven  the  Jotnt  ri— lailiiii 
to  CurBMiIate  and  carry  out  a  pragvaa  el 
rural  reeonatniction  tn  China.  Poor  Itring 
eooditiona  among  China  ■  rural  people,  who 
consutute  abuut  80  percent  ot  Its  total  popu- 
Jmv*  kata  a  fundamental  factor  con- 
to  ^mMbUktj  and  the  spread  of 
lUm  tn  China.  It  w^  hoped  that  an 
»Uc  devetopaitnt  of  a  rural  reoonstruc- 
tioo  program  would  lead  to  baste  improve- 
ments, which  gradually  would  be  reflected  In 
greater  internal  stability. 

I.    TH*  MOSTNT  PBCCaUC  » 


which  the  Conunisston  agreed 
receive  attention,  in  its  rural-recon- 
struction program,  can  be  included  under 
flie  general  categories;  Agricultural  puoduc- 
tlon.  marketing,  and  pruceasing;  {arm  ten- 
ancy; local  government  administration;  rural 
healtli:  and  social  education. 

To  lormalMa  and  carry  out  a  specific  pro- 
gram aimed  toward  a  solirtlon  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  Commlssioa  set  up  four  divisions, 
each  of  which  was  given  one  of  the  following 
general  reaponalbUltles : 

1.  To  stimulate  the  produ*:tkm  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  especially  foodstuffs.  In 
araaa  where  the  Increased  production  can  be 
ttttJMd  to  meet  existing  shortages  m  coastal 
ftmimi.  I  ■  now  receiving  food  shipments  sup- 
piled  by  the  United  States. 

2.  To  stimulate  the  development  of  a  fun- 
damental program  ot  rural  improvement  in 
all  of  the  above  Ave  categories,  carried  out  In 
an  Integrated  manner,  beginning  first  In 
selected  areas  of  limited  sUe  Vut  on  a  prac- 
tical basis  capable  of  dupllcaUon  and  gradual 
extension. 

3.  To  establish  an  extended  program  of 
adult  social  education,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  literacy  education  and  citiaenabip 
education,  to  create  a  better  understanding 
ofpnatnt  problems  and  of  the  part  which 
ilUaua  can  take  in  their  solution. 

4.  To  encourage  numerous  projects  estab- 
lished throughout  China  by  local  agencies  or 
IndlvlduaJa.  in  one  phase  or  another  uf  rural 
refcmrtniiTHuii.  which  in  total  can  have  a 
i^ntSBHit  Influence  in  bringing  ai>ouL  im- 
provements In  rural  living  conditions. 

The  Commission  further  agreed  upon  the 
principle  thiit  In  ca4Tylng  out  the  program 
under  these  four  divisions  it  would  work 
through  approprute  #»iMHng  egeucles.  which 
it  would  strengthen  and  which  later  might 
continue  activity  Initiated  with  the  Commia- 
slont  help.     Assistance  to  such  agencies  1> 


•The  two  American  members  appointed  to 
this  Commission  were;  Juhn  Barl  Baker,  for- 
merly adviser  to  the  Chinees  Government 
iimutry  of  RaUroads  and  for  many  years  % 
IvUaf  aacutive  tn  China:  and  Raymond  T. 
Mifcr.  for  15  yenrs  engaged  In  sgrlculfural 
w<a-k  m  ChtaM.  aod.  aaore  recently,  in  pro- 
grama  of  avrloatural  ecllaborauon  carrl^ 
out  by  the  United  Suies  Depsirtment  of 
Agriculture  in  China  and  Latin  America.  The 
Chlneac    members    were;    ChUng    Mun    Un, 

tut  educator,  several  Umsa  y'"i>stef 
fttlon.  and  a  liberal  thinker;   T.  C. 

Ten.  IntarnauooaJly  known  founder 
ot  the  liass  education  Movement:  end  T. 
■.  flbaa.  a  recoguiaed  leader  ui  the  field  of 
agriculture  in  China.  Chiang  Moo  Un  was 
elected  chainnan. 

*A  fomal  atateraent  of  the  objectives  and 
prlnctylaa  oa  which  this  prupnas  of  the  Joint 

based  appeus  aa  tf^tmaiM  B  of  this  report. 
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Seed  multiplication  and  animal  disease 
control :  In  its  efforts  to  improve  agriculture, 
the  principal  source  of  livelihood  for  China's 
rural  people,  the  Commission  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  projects  which  will  bring 
tangible  benefits  to  farmers  generally, 
throughout  the  parts  of  China  where  the 
Commission  is  operating.  As  a  result  of  re- 
search carried  out  during  the  past  several 
decades,  two  such  projects  are  now  available 
for  the  Commission's  consideration.  One 
provides  for  the  multiplication  and  distribu- 
tion of  improved  seed  varieties,  now  available 
at  many  experiment  stations,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  yielding  from  10  to  50  percent  more 
than  varieties  presently  used.  The  second 
provides  for  the  manufacture  of  serums  and 
vaccines  required  In  the  control  of  rinderpest 
among  cattle  and  cholera  and  erysipelas 
among  hogs — all  serious  diseases  in  China — 
and  for  a  field  projrram  to  make  the  serums 
and  vaccines  available  to  farmers  in  substan- 
tial quantltiee.  Initial  steps  are  now  under 
way  to  develop  these  projects  systematically, 
over  a  considerable  area  of  China  if  circum- 
stances permit.  Details  are  presented  In 
Appendix  D  of  this  report. 

Local  Initiative  projects;  A  laige  number 
of  projects,  related  In  one  way  or  another  to 
rural  reconstruction,  have  been  set  up  in  all 
parts  of  China  through  the  Initiative  and 
largely  with  the  resources  of  local  govern- 
ment or  private  groups.  Under  many  dif- 
ferent conditions  in  China,  they  serve  aa 
laboratories  and  demonstration  centers 
which  the  Commission  believes  shotild  be  en- 
couraged. The  following  examples,  to  which 
funds  have  been  committed.  Illustrate  the 
range  and  types  of  projects  of  this  nature  re- 
ceiving the  Commission's  assistance: 
(a)    Citrus  rehabilitation   project   of 

Lingnan   University.   Canton..  $6,500 
Village  handicraft  projects  mak- 
ing  table   linens,   at  Swatow, 

Kwangtung  Province 2.000 

Land  reclamation  project  on  a 
larm  In  Hunan  Province  estab- 
lished with  private  means,  to 
provide  a  living  for  crippled 
veterans ao,  OOO 

(d)  Tea  improvement  extension  proj- 

ect. Hsln  Yeh  Agricultural 
Middle  School,  Hunan  Prov- 
ince       5,000 

(e)  A  survey  of  rural  health  problems 

In  Hunan  Province,  by  Hsiang 

Ta  Medical  College,  Changsha.     6,  COO 

(f)  Rural  service  crnter  InJHsun  Hua 

Chen,  near  Nanking,  sponsored 

by  Glnllng  College 6,  000 

(g)  Reforestation    of    White    Cloud 

Mountain  sponsored  by  the 
Sun  Tat  Sen  University,  Can- 
ton  6,000 

(h)  Farm  projects  in  a  niral  recon- 
struction center  In  Klangsu 
Province  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  Cultural  Association 
under  Archbishop  Paul  Tu 
Pin 12.000 

(1>  Rural  reconstruction  projects  un- 
der the  Klangsu-Anhwel  Chris- 
tian Rural  Service  Union,  in 
Klangsu  and  Anhwel 10.000 

n.    0RGANI2.\T10N    AMB   STTFEUVTSirN 

The  program  of  the  Grenmisslon  Is  carried 
out  through  its  four  divisions.  Division 
heads  and  their  staff  screen  projects,  make 
recommendations  to  the  C  <nmlsslon  snd 
stipervlse  field  operations.  Capable  Chinese 
heads  of  these  four  divisions  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

In  the  field  reelooal  offices  have  been  set 
up  In  four  of  the  imporUnt  areas  where 
projecto  are  being  carried  out.  namely, 
Saechwan.  Hunan,  Kiangsu-Chekiang.  and 
Kwangtung.  In  each  of  these  oOces  the 
comraisston  hMs  a  repreaentaUve  with  an 
appropriate  staff.  The  rrpreeentatlve  serves 
as  llaiwm  between  the  Commission  and  local 
agencies  and  assumes  direct  reaponslbllity  for 


(b) 


(c) 
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the  rupervlslon  of  projects.    Other  regional  Obviously,  In  a  rtiral  reconstruction  effort  VMted  States 

offices  will  be  established  as  necessary.  under  these  conditions,  results  on  a  scale  4otimr$ 

A  group  of  Chinese  and  American  special-  calculated   to  affect   the  national  sltuatlcn  ^\^)  Payments: 

Ists  la  employed  by  the  Commlslaon  to  give  are  to  be  expected  only  If  a  well-euppOTted  p^    approved   pr»l- 

technlcal    asstatance    in    the    various    fields  program  of  significant   proportions   can   be  ^^^                           fS.  470  000 

represented  In  the  program.    These  special-  carried  out  continuously  over  a   period   of  j,^     admlnl«trmttv« 

iBts  sdvlse  regmrdlng  choice  of  projects,  make  years.     By    the    time    the    Commission    as-  expense*    _                      160  000 

field  studies  of  programs  for  which  assistance  sembled.  «  months  remained  of  the  year  for  ^  xjnited  States  dollar  'icrount- ' 

la  requested,  help  work  out  agreements  with  which  Congress   had   granted   authority  for  .ijminiatrativ*    ex 

ccoperatlng  agencies.  Inspect  and  help  or-  American  participation  in  this  program.  *»'  ruram»ini«*r»M>«    w-           33  qqq 

ganto  supervision.     A  small  group  of  well-  Furthermore,    rapid    deterioration    in    Uie  peases                                           ^' f^^ 

qoaltted   persons   in   .agriculture,   irrigation,  political,   economic,   and   military   situation  (°)  '™"  program  expenses..             i.wn 

land  tenure,  and  health  has  been  assembled.  accelerated    Inflation,    Introduced    disturb-  n  jg  obvious  from  these  flgurea:  (1>  that  a 

Shifting  plans  and  xincertaintles  as  to  future  ances,  and  created  uncertainties  concerning  good  deal  less  than  the  maximum  amount  oC 

have  kept  the  ntnnber  lower  than  is  desirable.  the  future.    The  collapse  of  nationalist  re-  money  authortsed  In  section  407  of  the  act 

Assistance  to  projects  Is  provided  on  the  slstance  in  Manchuria  and  north  China  made  ^n  yh  drawn  upon  for  the  purpows  of  thla 

basis  of  a  written   agreement   between  the  inaccessible  a  part   of  the  area  for  which  proeram  before  April  8.  1940:   and  (J)   that 

Commission    and    the    cooperating    agency.  preliminary  plans  had  been  developed,  and  actual  payments  to  projects  have  lagged  be- 

Por  most  major  projects  to  which  fxmds  have  new  planning  was  required.     The  new  plana.  j^^jj^,  cominitmenta. 

been  allocated,  agreements  have  been  worked  developed   In   general   outline  by  MovaDber  jj^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^[^^^  ^^  which  the  Joint 

out  and  signed.    Steps  are  now  being  talcen  20.  provided  for  a  program  largely  te  i^v-  commiaaton  ■ns«imhl«d  and  the  financial  and 

to  esUblish  agreements  governing  the  Joint  inces  south  of  the  Yangtze  River  and  the  ^^^^^  uncertainties  in   the  sttuatton.   U   la 

Commission's  participation   In  all   projects.  large  western  province  of  SBKhwan.     onoe-  doubtful    whether    the    Commlaidon    would 

The  necessity  of  acting  quickly  appeared  to  cember  4.  the  headquarters  of  the  Joint  ^m-  j^^^^   ^^^   ^^   ^^   commttttof  Itself   to  a 

make  it  advisable,  in  some  cases,  to  initiate  mission    ^re  moved    to   Canyon,   in   Boutn  ^^^^^  5,^^.^^^  program,  before  the  end  Ot  Mb- 

aasistance     before     formallUes     were     com-  China    a  base  of  operatlOTis  less  sub^  to  ^         ^^^  ^  represented  by  theM  eommlt. 

pleted.  disturbance     than      Nanking.      Continuing  ^^^^     Had  money  been  available,  however. 

The  Joint  Commission  assumes  responsi-  f"***"'^.  *n<i  '^^"^^T"  i.i^![r..J^.  'r^'  P*yn»ents  to  the  approved  projects  would  by 
biUty  for  general  supervision  of  all  projects  ?r^?[*J*'^'  S.^t,  J^^tii^  ^L^wStS  ^'  ^^'^  ^  ""=*»  further  advanced,  and  prepara- 
to  which  assistance  U  provided  This  in-  J*^  «"  .?^^iL2t:^n.  iL^Sf^f*  ^  «°°  ''°"»^  »»'•  «»«  "«'*«  for  aul  to  a  new 
eludes:  technical  supervLon.  to  assure  that  «°^  ^,J^^^^  ^^S^  I^  SJ  '"^  °f  P~J««»  •»  *^^^*^  ^^«  Commission 
the  quaUty  of  work  done  Is  satisfactory;  and  ^^P^.  "TT^o^T  >,a,T^«!^i^  >J!.t,  desire*  to  give  aaalstance.  Of  the  dlflicultie* 
fla^a?  sup^ision.  to  assure  that  funds  are  f^^^^^^^  ^  *  "**^-  ^^''^  S*™^ly  ^^  expertenoeS  during  the  life  of  the  Joint  Corn- 
used  honestly  and  for  the  Intended  purposes.          -./^^ ....„„  ,w^«-»««n»  f^,^^^  i«  /^>,4n.  mlsalon,  the  most  frustrating  one  has  been 

Provision   fo?  this   supervision   is  gradually  ^J^^^ZT^t^^^^Ito^Lin^t  ^^  '^^^^^y  e.penen«KlT  obtaining  th* 

being  built  up.     A  field  force  of  30  Inspec-  J^'-fi^^^^'^f^JSTi  ^"  i!^S^!  »"-"^^  -^  ^^  -^^  <«-  »t  by"lU- 

tors,  under  a  trained  engineer.  Is  now  get-  ir^J.  ,„IzzL„      »_  -™  __-  _.„  ^in-.i,  f„i  ment  with  the  Government  of  China  and  re- 

tiag  into  the  field  to  supervise  use  of  the  ^l^J^HZ'  r^^^^7^^^  ^t  V^^    ^^^    «^«    purposes    of    its    program. 

Commission's  funds  in  the  Tung  Ting  dike  ^^^^^^^^Sj  Sl-SSTthTS^^  ^^ese  difficulties  WSeT  nece^ary^^th. 

repair   project.     Auditors   for   ««^^  region^  Sm^iS^Si  ^.^fS^I^  ^pel^^i^^  Commission  to  postpone  approval  of  impor- 

office  are  being  appointed,  respcnslble  uj  t he  information  about  the  program  to  tant  projects,  consumed  an  undue  proportion 

Commlssons    controller^     Dlvtelon    heads,  ,^P.a«„rt^       ^lic  gatherings.     The  need  of  the  staff's  time,  caused  embarrassment  In 

Commission  members  aiid  techni^l  special-  ^^^^  ^^  drmmission  worn  aakwl  to  do  Is  the  Commliarlon's  relations  with  cooperating 

ists  are  aU  making  field  trips  for  obaerra-  ^          recomiaed      There  ha*  been  general  agencies,  and  led  to  public  criticism  of  th* 

tlon.     The  Commissioner's  experience  thus  aDpnwal   otf   United   States   aid   to   such   a  Commission  for  its  slownea*  In  developing  a 

far  has  been  too  limited  to  know  the  degr**  ^^^T          umiea    o«i«   ••«    w   »^m^    >  program. 

of  success  It  wm  J"^  ^  "^T^T^n*  P^Bram.  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  currency  avail- 
completely  satisfactory  use  ofjunds.  By  nr.  riKAJKanc  AaaAMCEjaarts  akd  paoBLEM*  .ble  n»ay  ^  attributed,  to  a  coii£Uierahl« 
conthiued  effort  ^^f  "°"  ^iJ^Tj.  •^t  SecUon  407  of  Public  Law  472  provides  that  extent,   to   the   rapidly   mounting  inflation. 

l'^'^    Jt^ZT  .nH    ^^^^^^  «P  ^  1"  P«^*  °*  ^  "°°"°'  appropriated  ,tlch  inciea««i  the  C3ovemm«aVs  i»*d  for 

factory    supervision    and    performance    will  j^^.  e<,oncmic  assistance  to  China,  under  that  j^q^  ^r  all  purpoaea  and  made  it  diffleoU 

be  secured.  ,^  ^^^^   ^e  avallahte  for  th*  purpoMM  of  for  the  bank  to  keep  on  band  a  suiBdenk 

m.  FACTCK8   ATTBcmTG   OT^'■LOP^«D^r  OF  THB  this  program,  in  United  State*  cunwncy,  or  quantity  of  actual  notes  to  meet  mquiiad 

PTOGSAM  in  local  currency,  or  both.     This  amounted  p^ymenta     At  the  «>—  ti,^   t^MW  was  an 

The  Joint  Commission  was  aware  that  Its  to  a  total  of  up  to  »a7,300.000.    By  agreement  undsMtandahie  reluctance  on  the  mrt  of  tha 

task    was    one    of    enormous    proportions.  with  the  Oovemment  of  China,  expenditures  ^entnU   Bank   and   some    nismhw*    of   the 

China  Is  a  large  country,  with  a  population  in  China  were  to  b*  flnano*d  A«w  a  speciai  ooyemmenfa  Cooncil  for  Unitad  State*  Aid 

more  than  three  Umes  that  of  the  United  ?«»^'',^^^^'T^^™^;^'^^  (CUBA)    to  t«sist  anf  tmdency  to  increa*! 

States.     The  problems  of  iU  rural  people  are  "««t«l  for  (l^xisit  by  the  Gcvernment  m  that  ^       currency  in  cMMicn.  on  the  ground 

of   many   types.     Although   certain   govern-  account  to  be  commensurate  with  the  Unded  ^""^^  tmoSmTM^  ^er^xT^ce 

ment  and  private  agencies  have  done  excel-  «»«  of  BCA  conunodities  and  ^icea  pro-  J^J^  "fc^^Ttottie^ort  Am^    BCA  •!«, 

lent    work,    devismg    waya    to    attack   the-.  SSS^t^Su'cfSJe' SSi.  cS^STln'X  s^I  S^SS^  l^t   .S:^?^  S^oti^ 

^'''^Tn  Tsmt^^'scT^e'i^^nrS:  ^^--u^t 'SL^vi^^'^SStS  1^  "t^  t^lS^SA  a'Tusfactory'Lderstanding"^ 

grams  on  a  smaU  sca^e.  the  proper  proce-  unmediately  fors*e«hle  needa.    Th*  to  the  rate  at  eotamnkm  at  United  States 

dure*  to  follow  m  develop  ng  a  national  pro-  JJ^^  ,^  estahui.!  in  the  Central  Bank.  MOm  mmtm  into  ChtnM*  currency,  and  a*  to 

gram  are  often  not  clearly  defined,  nor  are  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  earmark  up  to  pro»lrt«Hi*  for  maintnlntng  the  value  of  saeb 

they  always  agreed  upon  ^J  "*°",'^f^8  ^  the  equivalent  of  United  States  •25.000.000  currency  ta   accordance   with   the  terms  of 

this  field.     Effective  work  on  "large  scale.  ^  proirimm  in  rural  «w»i«tructlon.  the  the  BUateral  Agreement  between  the  Chin*** 

r;r^^2i"t5^nnrJ^"toSJ^^r,^  JSiSta?SS.000tobe.,.lUddelnU;it«l  Government  and  ECA. 

ment  organlaation  prepared  to  carry  out  e*-  sta^Um  cxaimurf  ?*«•  »  pertod   subsequent  to  Ftbniarv  1. 

7:^.^^'SS^.i'''^.nZl::.i::a  no  dSlSSrJeport  of  expenditure*  h-yt  ^^^'^J^T^^'l^^Tn:'^^:^ 

programs  of  several  tN-pes  have  been  under-  been  prepared.    As  of  March  1.  1940.  the  ap-  "^^^^^^^t^t^^^^ 

'tS^^  the  p.*t  by-^l-quallfied  workers  l««im«e  poaition  w.*  as  follows:  *«n^^J«^me ;^;;^'S^^^^ 

at  national  and  P~vmcial  »>"«^  i««^.  Jut  ^wrortnf  «cuie^  required  amotmt   oTtol   cur- 

they  have  not  been  weU  supported  at  the  Unttad  States  ^^y  funds  for  program  puzpoae*.  because 

hlgh«r  lev^  Of  the   Chme«  Cove^^n^  ^^^mt  STtS^i^ion  In  ^Sf^ue'^TS  Chines. 

Funds    made   availabie   lor   t^  support  of  e^iUvmlent  gold  yuan  make  it  physically  almost  impos- 

these  ^o«ram«  have  •^*«y»  ^°  J^  ^  i.  Local   (China»)    currency  ac-  Lble  for  the  banks  w  pay  out  the  volume  of 

ited.     War.  inflation,  and  attendant  1U»  ^  count:  note,  required  to  represent  the  equival«it 

'ZTJL.::^^^  i:LS;:::^r.LZ'SS:  <•>  C^nmltted  fnr  .pprov^i  S^y^Sstantlal  ^^^  of  Unl^St«« 

:S^ne?^2rS?^SrTSd^   brS:  <«J««-- >  •7.000.000  c«r«.ncy.     Furthermore,  the  use  of  the  gold 

down  of  theae  sw^ices  of  the  national  gov-  » Oommttmatit*  an  nanaHy  made  in  terms  yuan  aa  a  nMdiiBn  of  exchange  U  now  graaUy 

ernment  has  taken  place.    Despite  theae  de-  of  picnls  of  rioe.    Thia  flguie  repiwsenta  the  limited  a*  a  r«BUlt  of  waning  public  oon- 

veiopments.  an  active  interest  in  this  type  revised  estunated  ooat  ta  terms  of  United  fldenoe   In    the   nattonal   OBJency.       It    la. 

of   work   has   been   maintauied   among   the  Stales  doOars,  taking  tato  account  risea  in  furthermore,  neccaaary  to  consider  the  dan- 

tminttl  workers  ui  the  national  govemomt  the  price  of  rtce.    The  total  coat  of  this  rice.  ger  of  inflationary  effects  following  the  ua* 

bureaiai  and  in  most  of  the  provincial  gov-  aa  estimated   when   the  commitments  were  of  large  qnautttt**  ot  not**  for  loeai  pur- 

ernments  outside  uf  Communist  oontroL  flnt  made,  was  Mpproaimateiy  #4,700,000.  chaa**  at 
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the  utmost  cooperation  of 
mil  parttaB  eonesrxMd.  therefore,  tt  ta  becom- 
ing dear  that  dependence  upon  counterpart 
funda  for  ma)or  support  of  the  program  of 
rural  reoonstruetlon.  already  cztmnelT  un- 
•attsfactorr.  vlll  toeoaw  liwf— ingly  mapoa- 
Klhie.  In  the  eaa*  at  T^tvan,  direct  BCA 
arr******^  m  suppiTinf  cBWHwwIttlaa  rtkooM 
facfUtate  the  obta^nlnc  of  uacMiTy  local 
currency  support  for  the  rural  reconstruc- 
tlOB  profram.  The  EC  A  program,  hovever. 
doaa  luK  call  for*  dellTery  o(  subatantial 
amcunu  of  aid  mmmnrtntaa  to  — ny  at  tha 
proTincas  In  which  the  OoHMlHkm  now 
•pMMM.  If  the  rural  reeonstmetkm  pro- 
gna  la  to  be  continued,  therefore,  some 
ochar  baata  for  Wn^ivfing  it  muat  be  found. 

MtTtsmtx  A 
Texts  of  HOtet  exefutnged  between  the  Ameri- 
can Ambasaador  and  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  providin§  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Mitral  Meeonstmetion  Commisston  tn 
Chi»m 

L  Mote  froaa  imhaaaartnr  Stuart  to  tha 
ACaba  Iftalatcr 


acnament 


WBODXXxcr:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
aactlon  407  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  IMS.  en- 
acted by  the  OoTemment  of  the  Dnited  Statea 
ot  Antartca  (haninafMr  nferred  to  as  tha 
•et).  vlUeh  f  utKi  wrwig  other  things, 
for  tha  eoodHiaB  at  an  agreement  between 
China  and  tlia  United  States  of  America  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  CoBHilHlon  on  Riiral  Re- 
cooatruction  In  China.  In  p;ir«uance  of  the 
principle*  laid  down  In  the  act.  and 
:tk»  407  thereof.  I  have  the 
to  kfft^  forward  the  following  pro- 
r  (50  ovganlaatlon  of  the  Joint 
■ad  rristad  matters: 

1.  There  shall  be  established  a  Joint  Com- 
■i>Mlon  on  Sural  Secotistructlon  in  China 
(haralnafter  referred  to  as  the  Commlaalon), 
to  te  eompoaed  of  two  cltlaens  of  the  United 
ptataa  of  America  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Btatai  at  iwwira  and 
three  cttlzena  of  the  SapwhUe  ct  China  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  China.  The 
OoBHoalaatoa  shall  elsct  one  of  the  Chinese 
MHBbava  aa  diairman. 

2.  Tha  fanctkma  and  authority  of  tha 
CommtHtoo  shall,  subject  to  tha  prorlalons 
of  the  above-mentioned  section  of  tha  act. 
be  aa  follows: 

(a)  TO  formulate  and  carry  out  through 
■pfvoprtata   Chtnsaa    Onwrniaant    agenclea 

tntvattttoBal   or   pctrata  ynciea    in 

tn  mral  araaa  of  Chins   (haralnaf  ter 

referred  to  aa  tha  program) . 

(b)  TO  conclude  arrangementa  with  tha 
agenclea  referred  to  In  the  preceding  para- 

astabllshing  a  basis  for  their  coopera- 


(c)  To  laooaamend  to  tha  Ooremments  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  of  China, 
within  tha  limits  prescribed  by  the  act.  the 
of  funds  and  other  asaiatance  to 
,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  China  tha  allocatloti  of  such 
other  funds  and  aaaWinrt  aa  are  daamad  m- 
aantlal  to  the  succeaa  of  the  program. 

<d)  To  establish  standarda  of  parformanea 
for  implementation  of  tha  program.  Includ- 
ing tha  qnaUScatlona.  type  and  number  of 
paraonnal  to  ha  uaad  by  cooperating  agenclea 
In  tha  profram.  and  to  Maintain  a  cooatant 
auperrlalaa  of  all  fAaaaa  of  tha  program. 
with  authority  to  recommend  changes  Ln  or 
■toppaga  of  any  pham  of  the  program. 

(a)  To  appoint  such  executive  officers  and 
nSmlnlstratlTe  staff  as  the  Commlaalon 
SCMU  nacaaaary  to  carry  out  the  prognun.  tt 
being  xinderatood  that  the  chief  executive 
cOcer  shall  be  a  citizen  of  China.  Solarlea. 
aspenaaa  of  travel  and  other  espenses  Incl- 
Sant  to  tha  admtnlatrative  functlona  of  tha 
CommlaBtaB  Itaalf  ahall  be  paid  tram  funda 
made  available  under  section  407  (b)  of  tha 
act. 

S.  In  ita  program  tha  Commlaakm  may  In- 
clude tha  following  typaa  of  activtty  to  ba 


•  iveral 


carried  out  In 
raf  erred  to  tn 

<a)    A  coordinated 
tn  agriculture,  boiae 
and  educaticm.  for 
group  of  bslen  in 
a    limited    numbc^ 
aottad  to 
program  la 
cultural  productto|i 
gation.  home  and 
trltlOD.  sanitation 
which  wUl  (acUitAte 
projaata  being  unc  ertaken. 

(b)  Consultation 
emment  concerning 
graaaively  carrying 

<c)   Subsidiary 
Ing.  and  man;ifact|irlng 
locatUma 


with  the  agenclea 

(2)    (»): 

■type  program 
atlon.  health 
initiation  in  a  selected 
provinces  to  Include 
of    subsidiary    projects 
in  the  areas  where  the 
.  in  such  flelda  aa  agri- 
marketing,  credit,  Irrt- 
<  onununlty  industries,  nu- 
and  education  of  a  nature 
the  promotion  of   all 


with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ways  and  means  of  pro- 
}ut  land-reform  measures. 
f  rejects  in  research,  train- 
to  be  carried  out  in 
to    provide    information, 
^teriala   required    by    the 


In   line   with 
of  this  program, 
distribution  of  the  assistance  In 
principle  of  giving  due 
strengthening   rural   Improve- 
selected  projects  can  be 
and  where  thfir  de- 
co4trlbute  moat  effectively  to 
purposes  for  which  this 
but  that  the  prin- 
dlstrlbutlng   aid   will   not   be   con- 
proporti  inate  or  geographical  con- 
any  decision  of  the  Com- 
apprdval  of  the  Government  of 
oqcalned  prior  to  its  execu- 
or  its  Chairman,  with 
the   Chinese   members. 


where 

deve  oped 

I  ti 

cf 

under  aken 


CcmmiJ  slon 


of 


program. 

( d )  Projects  to 
area  than  prov 
extension-type 
any  of  the  above 
be  developed 
which  examples 
and  distribution  o 
trol  of  rinderpest 
of  irrigation  and 
Introdiictlon  of 
urea. 

(e)  Related 
general  objectives 

If)   The 
this  program,  on 
attention   to 
ment  in  areas 
progressively 
laliHiiiiiiir  will 
tha  a^ievement 
program  is 
dple  of 
trolled  by 
slderation  per  se. 

4.  In  respect  of 
mission,  the 
China  shall  be 
tion  if  the 
the   concurrence 
deems  it  necessary . 

9.  The  Commlsi 
and    transmit    to 
United  States  of 
ment  of  China, 
times  aa  may  be 
two  Oovemments 
tiona.  Including 
funds,  supplies, 
will  transmit  to 
other  matter  pert 
quested  by  either 
The   Government 
people  of  China 
tended  purpose 
and  of  the  progres  i 
slon  in 

the  nature  and 
nlshed  by  the 
States  of  America. 

9.  The 
propria  te 
the  United  States 
sider  the  United 
■onnel   of   the 
embassy  of  the 
China  for  the 
legea  and 
baaay  and  Its 
It  la  vadarstood 
Uattad  SUten  uf 
Ing  the  notification 
sirabllity  of 
the  number  of  u\ 
matic  privileges 
requested.     It   ts 
detailed  appUcatk^ 
when  nacaaaary. 
mental   discunsloB 

7.  All   supplies 
uas  tn  ttis  prograii 
dtttlss.  conservancf 


lUt  into  effect  over  a  wider 

cidf  1  for  in  the  coordinated 

pi  3gram    speclfled    in     ( a ) , 

1  nes  of  activity  which  can 

som  dly  on  a  larger  scale,  of 

m)ght  be  the  multiplication 

Improved  seeds,  the  con- 

)f  cattle,  the  construction 

qralnage  facilities,  and  the 

and  sanitation  meas- 


hcftlth 


me  isTires, 


aid 


Implament  ng 
ex  ;ent 


Oovernm  ent 


notlAcat  ion 


Inununi  ties 
pen  snnel 
t  lat 


restrli  ting 


the 


111 


and 


on  shall  publish  In  China 
the    Government    of    the 
Unerlca  and  the  Govem- 
such  form  and  at  such 
lequested  by  either  of  tha 
full  statements  of  opera- 
statement  on  the  use  of 
services  received,   and 
1  he  two  Governments  any 
nent  to  operations  as  re- 
of  the  two  Governments. 
of    China    will    keep    the 
ully  infonned  of  the  In- 
scope  of  the  program 
achieved  by  the  Commla- 
the  program.  Including 
of  the  assistance  fur- 
Government   of   the   United 


pur  XMS 


of  China  will  upon  ap- 
of  the  Ambasaador  of 
of  America  in  China  con- 
states members  and   per- 
as   part   of   the 
Utilted  States  of  America  In 
of  enjoying  the  prlvl- 
accorded  to  that  Km- 
of  comparable  rank, 
the  Ambassador  of  the 
imerlca  in  China  in  mak- 
wlll  bear  in  mind  the  de- 
,  so  far  as  practicable, 
lllcials  for  whom  full  dlplo- 
md  immunittm  would  be 
alao   undHatood   that   the 
of  thla  paragraph  would, 
a  subject  of  Intargovern- 

traported  Into  China  for 
shall  be  free  of  ctistoms 
dusa.  and  other  charges 


Imposed  by  the  Government  of  China  on 
similar  supplies  which  are  imported  through 
regular  commercial  channels. 

8.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  China  will 
consult  with  respect  to  problems  incident  to 
the  interpretation,  implementation  and  pos- 
sible amendment  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment embodied  In  this  exchange  of  notes 
whenever  either  of  the  two  governments  con- 
siders such  action  appropriate. 

9.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to 
terminate  or  suspend  Its  assistance,  or  any 
part  thereof,  provided  under  thla  exchange 
of  notes.  Assistance  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  section  407  of  the  act  and  pursuant 
to  this  exchange  of  notes  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  express  or  Implied  assumption 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  any  responsibility  for  making  any 
further  contributions  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  407  of  the  act  or  of  this  ex- 
change or  notes. 

10.  Thla  note  and  Tour  Excellency's  reply 
accepting  the  above  proposals  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  China  will  constitute  an 
agreement  between  the  two  governments  In 
the  sense  of  section  407  of  the  act.  Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  8  and  9, 
this  exchange  of  notes  will  remain  In  force 
until  June  30.  1949,  or.  upon  the  request 
of  either  government  transmitted  to  the 
other  government  at  least  2  months  before 
June  30,  1949,  until  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  Economic  Aid  Agreement  between  the 
two  governments  concluded  on  July  3,  1948. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew 
to  Yoxir  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

II.  Note  from  Dr.  Wang  Shlh-chleh  to  tha 
Ambassador 

Excellenct;  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  note  of  today's  date 
which  reads  as  follows: 

(Full  text  of  Ambassador's  note.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  China.  I 
have  the  honor  to  accept  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  note  quoted  above. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
program  as  one  of  the  essential  means  of 
achieving  the  objectives  In  which  the  Gov- 
ernments of  China  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America  unite  in  seeking  luder  the  Eco- 
nomic Aid  Agreement  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments concluded  on  July  3.  1948,  the 
Government  of  China  undertakes  to  afford 
to  the  execution  of  the  program  the  full 
weight  of  Its  support  and  to  direct  cooperat- 
ing agencies  of  the  Government  of  China,  in- 
cluding the  local  officials  concerned,  to  give 
such  assistance  and  facilities  as  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  their  undertakings  under 
the  program. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew 
to  Yoiir  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

tmtfmx  B 
Ob/«cftr««  and  principles  of  the  program  of 
the   Joint   Commission   on   Rural    Recon- 
str-uction   (as  adopted  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  October  IS,  1949) 

I.  Objectives 

A.  To  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the 
rural  people. 

B.  To  increase  the  production  of  food  and 
other   important   crops. 

C.  To  develop  the  potential  power  of  the 
people  to  reconstruct  their  own  communities 
and  the  nation,  thus  to  lay  the  foundation 
of   a   strong   and    democratic   China. 

D.  To  help  build  up  and  strengthen  ap> 
proprlate  services  of  government  agencies — 
national,  provincial,  and  hslen — that  are 
established  to  carry  out  measures  pertain- 
ing to  rural  reconstruction. 

S.  TO  help  stimulate  and  revitalize  enter- 
prlaes  of  the  rural  r  sconati  uetlon  movement 
and  other  private  afMMlH  doing  rural-ra- 
construction  work. 
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p.  TO  Offer  liberals,  educated  youtlu,  and 
other  constructive  elements,  opportunltlea  to 
participate  In  a  program  of  service. 

n.  Principles 
1.  Relating  to  program: 

A.  The  emergency  nature  of  the  preaent 
iltnattrm  aball  be  given  paramount  consid- 
aintlou  In  deciding  on  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  program  and  projacta. 

B.  First  consideration  sliaU  be  given  to 
projects  which  will  contribute  nuist  directly 
and  immediately  to  the  welfare  of  ttM  rural 
people,  with  special  emphasia  to  be  given 
to  the  improvement  of  their  econonuc  con- 
ditions. 

C.  A  literacy  program,  supplemented  by 
audlo-viaual  aide,  shall  be  an  essential  part 
of  thla  program,  aa  a  means  of  furthering 
education,  orsantatng  the  people,  and  de- 
veloping and  salacCiBf  rural  leadership. 


of  rural  reconstruction  are  interrelated,  tha 
success  of  one  depending  upcm  the  suoeam 
of  the  other. 

C.  A  direct  extension  type  d  adult  educa- 
tion ahaU  tie  empbasiaed  aa  the  meat  ef- 
fectlva  and  quickest  meana  Of  promoting  tha 
understanding,  acceptance,  and  correct  uas 
of  recommended  practices. 

O  Local  initiative  riiall  be  fostered  and 
local  resources,  both  human  and  material, 
shall  t>e  mobilized  for  the  purposes  ^  tha 
program. 

S.  Assist snca  to  a  pr^Jact  in  any  provmcs 
sliall  be  nrmfinssni'  apon  the  wUlingnras  of 
the  prov  metal  and  local  oSdala  aonearned 
to  cooperate  fully  In  sSOrta  to  carry  It  out. 
and  to  take  other  steps,  tbsmsalvss,  tlaat  are 
I'wwtntlal  to  ttie  attainment  at  remilts 
expartsd  at  the  {HDject. 

n»x  c 

Projects  to  mhieh  the  Jount  Comm\*s\on  on  Rural  Reconstruction  is  committed  for  aaeiatanee,  aa  of  Mar.  1,  1949 


D.  Kew  projects  in  rural  reoonstructi<»  de- 
serve encouragement,  but  xuiless  they  can 
show  evidence  of  setf-tkelp  and  self-support 
for  a  raaaonable  length  of  time,  financial 
aid  aliall  not  be  considered. 

E.  Projects  which  already  have  been  proved 
succeaaful.  under  rural  conditions,  and  which 
are  reasonably  simple  and  Inexpensive  shall 
ba  ttroartcaat  on  a  large  scale. 

F.  In  gmeral.  preference  stiall  t>e  given 
to  tlioae  agenclea  engaged  In  rural  recon- 
struction having  a  soobS  fofasdattmi  and 
experienced  staff  and  onsanlaatlaB. 

3.  Relating  to  proeedtve: 

A.  The  program  formulated  by  tha  Omn- 
mlsBlon  shall  be  carried  out  in  cooparattoo 
with  existing  agencies. 

B.  A  correlated  approach  aliaU  ba  adq[Med 
wherever  passlt>le.  sinos  tl»s  various 


1.  InicatiOB:  the  oMnplrtiua  o(  1 1  partially  esaiBisted  pro|««ts. 
t.  IntegiateU  mnU  reoooAruction  prustam  «f  toM  pieiMiuic. 


tenants  t«  beeosie  ovnen. 

tVM 


nxi 


Asloanato— 
Pi 
Wm' 

DMiBfl  sod  procaulnc  phot a%on 

PsHfrritatfaii _ imw 

Wator  buSslo  parcbasL ..—.«..............      tXMi 

TeUl 


MS.  SM 


Atgrants  to— 

Adnlt  educatloa  prarram  (4JBO0  tcacbera) ZM,  AM 

Paparvtsery  pstasaaaL O^om 

Texts  aad  taaeMag  BHlsrial «l«i 

Tminiag  proKram 30,000 

Health  pracrun M,tiOB 

Seed  raaltJplicatHm  and  divtribatfsa St<W 


Total S».i 


8.  Tnof  Tinf  Lake  dilte  rniair 

4.  Land  rrdaniatiaB  on  fsrsD  fstahUslMd  by  private 

nrovHlr  s  U^inii  tor  alpiilsd  frti'mii, 
a.  DumbutiOD  c-ottonssed  in  Tung  Tina  Lake  flouded  srea 

«.  RerlsmntitHi  ofland  held  hv  Keh  Chiang  Cotltae 

7.  Lan  t^haii  rumi  rM-oofiUTirtion  etnter 

5.  'l'««-iniprf>vf>mrnt  <!Xt«-nsii>n  iiroerani 

9.  Liu  Lake  iaad  rrloriu  lianMiBStntlion  center. 


1«. 


Survfy  of  rural  hmlth  pmMpBstai  Hunan  Piu^laee,  preparing 

fbr  a  ruraJ-heaiUi  praip-ani. 

Lung  Yen  land  rpi««rni  pniiert ^ 

Projects  to  be  agrp««l  upon  (oikiwing  visit  of  Conuahdsa mem- 

bsrs  M  KwaocBt. 


11. 
IX 

bsrs  M  KwaocBt. 
IS.  flbsspsod  w()<.l  rehshiHtsrlan  pwaram  orMoagoli. 

14.  BamI  emnmunity  fndiMlrln  (tar  apeciflc  pnifecta  now 

sslprted). 
Uk  CbekiaaK  agricultural  utvnsMO  and   booM  demonstratioa 
prognun. 

tL  rWHfry  distributioB .—» 

17.  ritni5  fruit  indu.Mrv  rehabilitation.  Pwat«w  area 

IK.  Citrtis  fruit  mtiii.siry  rrbsbilitati<m.  CaqUui  sroa. 

15.  HaiKlimift  projfirt  makine  table  linen,  i^oslww 

ao.  Pump  ffrigatioo.  43  90tall  prt>i(«fc» 

21.  White  Cluuii  Mountain  reforestation,  near  rant4n 

2Z.  Irrigation  and  dike  n-pair  small  pnjjects  in  P«u1  River  Drita). 

2S.  InicrmtFd  program  nf  nintl  rnroniiliaeliaii.     — 

St.  RfbtiiMtof  afsflk  tadu.-try  in  Kwaagamg  Pro  vines 

as.  Bufarwtallaii  dematuttrnwu  cvnlers  siong  Um  Narth  River 

sad  the  Weal  Ri\*t.  KMttnetuag. 
at.  Firewood  crowing  demonstration 


V.  Fana  projects  in  a  nnal  reemstmclian  vmtm 


Rural  reconstmrtion  training  and  deiiwnstndlon  center... 

Rum  I  rtx-t'nytmrtioii  tmininr  nnd  denetistratlon  center 

W  lUiih  rural  r»conMTUction  cr(tt«r 

KiaoiBu-Anhwei  (.'hriMiaa  Rural  Service  Unioo  prograat.. 

Xi.  Wbeat-ec«dmuJti|)Uaaion „ 

SS.  R  Jee  bscsr  reBean:ta  pcxtgram 


ai. 
11 


M.  hBpirevsd  seed  moitipUcatioa  sad  < 
U.  AnimKl-<liaea.<aecon(rol 


M.  Improved  sweetpeiatoext 

tt.  Program  of  public  inlonnation  and  edncadan 


Ofsnd  total. 


Provinee 


Sponsoring  agency 


Stectawa 
do.. 


Hnnan.. 
*».„ 

do... 

-...do_. 


.do 


Fsklsn... 

Kwangsi. 


rMn(r»Wtti      ....-_.,. 

Bunan.    Kiaogsl.    Fttkica. 

Kwanftung. 
Cbi-I;  iiuig . . . 


^^ 


Cnppled 

Nadoaal  Oovenaaoat  Ministry  of  Agneuiouc  and  For- 
estry. 
Keh  Cbiang  Coltegp,  Htman 


Hsiu  Yok  Aartaaiuiral  MkMleSrbssI 

Uuuan   ProviaeW  goromient,   Pioviaaial  flawau  et 
Land  ftAkey. 

Ta  Medlmt  College 


....do 

Kwsngtung. 


.-.do- 


.do 

.do 


do. 

.—do. 


FukMO  PiDvinelal  govemnieat 

Kwangsi  ProviasialfovonaMat^ .-.— 

ETA  Chfaia  ^narfOB  in  rnnfttntkm  whk  loeaJ  aatharitin 
ChMsss  ia<Mstrtal  sMtpsiaiieei „. 

Chetisag  Proviaelal  govermntau  in  coopirsttsa  with  the 
Nsttsmi  Qovwuuifiit  Ministry  of  Aprlcnhtme  and 
Fsrcssry. 

National    Govenaasat    Miaisla    si 
Foeeatry. 

LingouB  rniveraity 

9aa  Tat  flen  UBlf««ity„ 


AMOMO  (agncuitural 
nieot  orgauiuutui  i  Kwangtiing  reginfial 

Sim  Yat  Sen  I  nivprsity ,.,.., 

Kwangtune  Prw>inrial"e»»venimefit 

li'iiaBgliiisi  Ppovinciai  mv 
CMaaSOk  Corp 


Fisngwi 


do. 


Ifiaisiry   sf   Agrtcaitine    snd 


by  ArefafaiatKip 


Kiaofsu  aad  Anhwd.. 

Kianpu 

....do 


Chskiww.  Sanhwsa,    Ewi 

Hwnan,  sad  gwaagtnng 
Chefeiang.    Snebwaa,    Kwangsi, 


Kwaani,    Kwaagtang,    Hunaa, 

aadSassbwan. 
Sseefawaa,    Cbekiang.    Kwangsi, 

Kwaogtiuig,  and  Fokicn. 


KationaJ    Govermaeot 

FoRslry. 
CattKtlic  Cultural  Association 

Paul  Yu  Pin. 

Oinling  ColJew 

XaakiBg  Tlwological  deounary. 

TTnitk  rirlligr     _ 

KisKwi  anhtrni  Ckrhtisa  Riaal  Awvies  Us 

XanUng  rnivorsity  Collece  of  A^knittn*  aad  Fnentry . 

Nattonal  Govern  lent  Minbtfy  sf  i"     "    - 

try. 
Katioaal    GovenuncBt    Mkuslry   of 

Fonatry  in  iwniaritirsi  with  Provincial  gov 
do — 


i 


(Par  local  carrrocy  support  of  a  program  caniad  out  und«r 
emttaet  by  Coinisel  Services,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.) 


1,«B.( 


1.1 


ix.<m 


l«.4 
t.< 


5.1 


ifla,«B 

12,  Mi 

an.  Mi 


'4.»a.i 


>  Commitments  are  usually  made  ta  terns  of  pieah  or  rice.  The  flgureii  given  here 
laile.  Riaae  la  the  phoe  i>(  hex-  have  simv  orrurr^Mi.  which  ware  not  luiown  ioraile 
that  ttie  total  amount  to  whicti  the  Jutni  CommisMoa  has  oommitted  itself  lor  ^ 
tiM  tout  of  K7U»,iil»  as  shown  beia. 


tlM>  rnited  StatasdoBar  ooet  of  that  riee  as 

this  ta>»ie  was  penpsrad.    Asaissiilt.  the  best 

~  ~  gaaOy  be  aiwaad  tijMtJMk  she*  u  uu  p.  Sortliisreport.ss 


iadkaut^l 
th 
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em  tn  th«  fotmt 


Tlw  fOUovtac 
type  of 


RcfMOr  of  mkm  la  Um  Ttmg  Tlo« 

HusAB  Province:  TlUi  to  Um  lufcst 
pt<^|»ct  rMCiTinf  — ittinin  under  Um  nsnU 

tlBl  nUas  ta  !»«•  vhscii  AootfMl  alinxiltace- 
mmtj  ftvK  rlTcrs  Uiat  Sow  Ibu»  Um  Ttmg 
Tli«  Lak*  n0oa.  widely  kaown  ai  ttat 
■owl  ctf  Chtaa.  water  broke  Ugoth  at 

ptaeea  In  Um  network  of  dikes  prot«cUnf 

laad  wlucto  mMmmilj  produCM 

at  rkcm.    Tlkto  ana  wm 

— *«"ir****  OB'  Canton  alK>  ebared  tta  cir- 
plus.  Ammalatately  l.OOO.OOO  people  were 
affected  by  Um  flood. 

Upon  U>e  urcect  rcqocat  of  Um  go^^^rnor 
ot  Bonaa  Provtae*.  Um  JolBt  Commtoaton 
agraad  to  pcofelde  half  tlM  eoat  of  the  repair, 
on  a  loan  baat>.  A  foundaUon.  ntade  up  of 
CTUp—  and  AnMrica^  meiabefa.  la  to  receUe 
rapaymcnu  on  the  loan  and  administer  ttae 
fanda  In  a  program  promoting  other  proj- 
aato  of  rxiral  raeoostmctioo  In  that  provmce. 
R  la  itUi  iiliTlfl  Uiat  ace  of  the  Important 
xmm  at  tUm  fond  ahall  be  to  help  worthy  ten- 
ant farmers  become  owners.  Funds  Initially 
allotted  to  this  project  total  an  equiTalent 
of  approximately  US«  1.900. 000. 

Seed  multlpllcatkm  and  dlatrlbotlon :  Be- 
fore the  war.  as  part  -^t  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  Wanking  University,  college  of  agrl- 
coltart  and  forestry.  In  cooperation  with 
Cornell  UnlTerstty.  experiment  stations  in 
Bumy  parts  of  Chins  undertook  work  to  de- 
vakip  Improved  va.nette8  of  Important  farm 
TbU  effort  subasqfnsntiy  was  ex- 
by  the  Natiooa!  OowsnuaeDt.  As  a 
reault.  a  large  number  ot  rloe.  wheat,  cot- 
ton, rweetpotato.  and  earn  Tarletiea  have 
been  developed,  capable  of  producing  from 
10  to  50  partant  more  than  Tarletiea  now  in 
moat  eoasMiB  wm.  Althoxigh  previotisly  dis- 
miwitwl  io  fMaaars  on  a  small  scale,  no  sys- 

mulUply  theaa  assds  knd  make  them  svall- 
able  to  famMTs  generally.  The  Comnus- 
•lon's  aaslstance  has  been  requested  to  do 
this. 

A  system  for  aceocnpllshlng  this  Is  being 
and  iBttlal  ateps  are  now  being 
to  put  it  into  affect  m  five  provinces 
Uils  spring.  The  advice  of  American  spe- 
cialists la  to  be  obtained  to  help  insure  that 
Um  pkan  Is  astablUhed  oa  the  soundest  pos- 
albte  bads,  fdr  padnal  appileaaon  through- 
out China.  FttDda  thos  tar  allotted  to  this 
program  total  the  equiralent  of  UStlOO.OOO. 

/^pitMi  Aimmmm^  coDtroI:  While  farm  ani- 
mals In  China  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  a 
large  ntimbar  of  dlsiaws  three  of  them  ap- 
pear auacapUbto  of  aflectlve  control  in  a 
practical  program.  Tbaaa  dlaaaaaa  ara  rtn- 
darpeat  aaaong  eattla  and  ebotera  and  erysip- 
elas aaaonc  bofB-  Measures  for  their  con- 
trol  are  already  tn  existence  as  the  reault 
of  preliminary  work  done  in  the  Animal  In- 
dustry Beaearch  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Potastry.  aided  by  tpeclal- 
tota  and  aqinlpmarit  suppUed  initially  by 
UNRRA  sad  eenUauad  by  the  United  Na- 
tkJBs  Food  and  Agriculture  Orgaattatloa. 
Plana  have  been  preaantad  to  Um  Joint  Com- 
for  a  program  to  undertake  the  oon- 

Um  aataMMuiMnt  or  sd^aBilon  of 
facilitlas  to  ■■iiiifMlwa  tha  aaeiMery  s«ra 
and  vaoetaaa  and  the  orgBntBtlon  ot  a  Asid 
program  to  make  them  available  on  farma. 
Tb»  manufacture  of  vaccines,  and  IMd  pro- 
grams In  four  provinces,  are  now  under  way 
Punds  thus  far  allotted  to 
total  ttie  aquivalant  of 


TlM  third  prefec 


prrH  ram- 
m<  vement : 


Saec  bwan 


compi  ete 


o:her 


br 


prcgri  im 


.•ld<  d 


pn  gram 

hlLd 


gi^en 


etc  n 


fction 
nearly  two  dacada  •< 
eaUoo  MoveoMnt. 
(JtattDy)  Ten  is 
devalopment  of   a 
recoDstructiixt.  in 
stimulating  effort 
hood,  edticatlon. 
m?nt  in  China's 
ect  began   in 
and  has  gradually 
halcn  (counties) 
aKchwan  Provinc> 
ice  of  the 
to 
program  In  thea 
able  parts  to  8 
populated  by  abou 
roughly  80  percen; 
ties.     lu  object  I 
penment  in  ways 
tlotu.  to  demonst 
can  be  achieved 
well  worked  out 
cost  of  this 
local  people  In  the 
half  being  prov 
sloo. 

This  assistance 
communities   of 
classes  for  adults, 
to  eliminate 
1  year.     In  each  ol 
ducers'  cooperatlv 
bership  in  which 
tu&Uy  engaged  in 
being   given   to 
with  emphasis  on 
malaria,  and  gastr  > 
gether  with  a 
maternity,  and  c 

Loans  will  be 
weaving  on    a   c 
purchase   of   co". 
and  dyeing.    Loant 
the  building  of 
quiring  of  land  o 
the  purchase  of 
and  used 

they  will  revert  tc 
as  a  revolving  fuyd 
stmctlon  work. 

The  amount  in 
allocated  to  this 
lent  of  US81.00C. 

The  Bangchow 
home  demonstratl4n 
able  in  China  a 
which  could  tmpn^e 
its  rural  people 
use.     One  of  the 
gap  between  what 
piled   is  the  lack 
getting  the 
and  into  farm 
in  China  a 
niral  people  what 
people   of    the    U 
Extension  Service 
partment  of 

A  sotuid  begmnin 
service,   following 
Joint  Chlna-Unlteil 
slon  In  1948.  has 
trlcts  of  Cheklanj 
chow.    Resulu 
lated  local  support 
half  ot  the  needed 
hslan  also  wuh 
gram.    Baeauae  oi 
nation  tha 
port  to  the  orlgina  t 
are  being  allocate^ 
aenrloaa.  add 
turn,  and  estabUsl 
ditlona   permit 
experience  gained 
efiurts  to  satahllsl] 


rt  ral  areas. 


ure  (S»echwan)  rural  re- 
— sponsored     by     the 
Over  s  period  of 
the  N.)>tional  Mass  Edu- 
of  which  Dr.  Y.  C.  James 
d  rector,  hss  promoted  the 
bread   program  of   rtiral 
China,  for  the  purpose  of 
aolve  problems  of  llvell- 
lealth.  and  local  govern- 
One  such  proj- 
about  a  years   ago 
taken  root  in  parts  of  3 
I  the  third  prefecture  of 
near  Chungking.     The 
Commission  has  been  re- 
development   of    the 
isien  and  to  extend  suit- 
hslen.   into   an   area 
5.000,000  people  of  whom 
live  In  rural  communl- 
while  continuing  to  ex- 
jf  improving  rural  condt- 
te  on  a  larger  scale  what 
using  technique  already 
About  half  of   the   total 
is  being  borne  by  the 
prefecture,  the  remaining 
by  the  Joint  Commis- 


cooperat  vely. 


'.ao 


exist!]  g 
hoc  es. 
govern  tnent 


projects 


ttas 


rlll  help  establish  In  4.000 
\  his   area   mass   education 
ivhich  are  expected  largely 
illlt(  racy   in   the   area   within 
these  communities  a  pro- 
will  be  established,  mem- 
Is  limited  to  farmers  ac- 
farming.     A  grant  also  is 
develop   a   health   program, 
the  control  of  smallpox, 
-Intestinal  Infections,  to- 
related  to  hygfiene. 
care, 
to  help  develop  home 
o^perattve    basis,   f.'om   the 
yarn   through   weaving 
also  will  be  extended  for 
iriigatlon  reservoirs,  the  ac- 
vnership  by  tenants,  and 
4ater  buffalo  to  be  owned 
Aa  loans  are  repaid 
a  foundation,  to  be  used 
for  other  rural  recon- 


grants  and  loans  initially 
I  rogram  totals  the  equiva- 


grlcultural  extension  and 

program:  There  is  avail- 

t  deal  more  information 

the  living  conditions  of 

tlian  has  yet  been  put  into 

mportant  reasons  for  this 

is  known  and  what  is  ap-^ 

of  a  suitable  system  for' 

Information  to  farmers 

.    There  Is  badly  needed 

service  to  do  for  Its 

las  been  done  for  the  rural 

iftted    States    through    the 

of  the  United  States  De- 


Agrlc  ilture. 


air  >ady 


g  in  establishing  such  a 
recommendations   of   the 
States  Agricultural  Mis- 
been  started  in  four  dis- 
Province,  around   Hang- 
obtained  have  stlmu- 
whlch  now  provides  about 
funds.    Four  surrounding 
3   initiate  a  similar  pro- 
uncertainties  in  the  stt- 
taslon  will  limit  its  sup- 
districts,  to  which  fimds 
to  improve  agricultural 
in   home  demonstra- 
health  services.    If  con- 
work   to  continue,   the 
will  help  substantially  In 
an  agricultural  extension 


and  home  demonstration  program  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  The  amount  allocated  for  this 
purpose  to  date  Is  the  equivalent  of  UStl20,- 
COO. 

The  Lungyen  (Puklen)  land-reform  proj- 
ect: In  1929  the  Chinese  Communists,  under 
Mao  Tze  Tung,  occupied  a  portion  of  south- 
ern FuKien  Province,  where  they  instituted 
drastic  land-reform  measures,  putting  land 
Into  the  hands  of  tenants  and  killing  or 
frightening  away  the  landlords.  Six  years 
later,  when  this  area  was  recovered  by  the 
National  Government,  the  land  was  restored 
as  far  as  possible  to  Its  former  owners.  A 
period  of  confusion  followed,  ihe  tenants  be- 
ing unhappy  about  giving  up  their  newly 
acquired  ownership  and  the  original  owners 
wishing  to  keep  the  land.  The  fact  that  64 
percent  of  the  land  was  tilled  by  tenants, 
largely  held  by  absentee  landlords,  and  only 
36  percent  by  owner  farmers  Indicates  that 
a  real  farm-tenancy  problem  did  exist. 

To  stabilize  conditions  In  the  area,  the 
provincial  government  appointed  In  1943  a 
young  county  (hslen)  magistrate  with  au- 
thority to  Institute  reforms  as  he  felt  neces- 
sary. He  established  a  system  for  retrans- 
ferring  ownership  to  the  tenants  based  on 
government  compensation  to  landlords  for 
their  property  and  distribution  of  land  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons  in  a  family. 
Results  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  ten- 
ants and  to  the  region:  and  landlords,  who 
also  are  usually  merchants,  are  now  fully 
reconciled  to  the  arrangement. 

Partly  stimulated  by  fear  of  the  Commu- 
nists, remembering  the  experience  In  1929, 
six  hslen  in  the  surrounding  territory  now 
wish  to  institute  a  similar  program  to  put 
ownership  of  land  Into  the  hands  of  the 
tenants,  the  landlords  being  quite  willing  to 
cooperate.  At  the  same  time,  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  original  hslen  Is  asking  for 
assistance  in  developing  irrigation  and  agri- 
cultural improvements  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  income.  The  Commission's  assist- 
ance has  been  requested  In  this  program, 
which  may  provide  many  lessons  leading  to 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  farm-tenancy 
problem  now  receiving  attention  throughout 
China.  The  Commission  has  set  aside  the 
equivalent  of  $30,000  ( United  States )  for  this 
project,  but  expects  to  allocate  for  this  pro- 
gram in  the  near  future  up  to  the  equivalent 
of  $110,000  (United  States). 

[U.  S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
press  release] 

Shanghai.  January  25. — Dikes  to  protect 
highly  productive  farmland  along  the  south 
and  west  shores  of  Tungtlng  Lake  are  now 
being  reconstructed  with  the  aid  of  the  Slno- 
Amerlcan  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon- 
struction.    (JCRR). 

The  JCRR  was  established  as  part  of  the 
ECA  Amerlcan-ald  program  to  China. 

Through  Its  support  for  the  Tungting  Lake 
dike  project,  the  JCRR  will  not  only  help 
safeguard  one  of  the  most  fertile  rice-pro- 
ducing areas  In  China  against  spring  floods: 
It  will  also  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  a  Hunan  Rural  Reconstruction  Founda- 
tion to  perpetuate  benefits  from  the  Amerl- 
can-ald program  for  the  rural  population  of 
the  province. 

Tlie  flood-threatened  land  In  Sunan  Is 
scattered  through  11  hslen  and  populated  by 
1,000.000  people.  Normally  this  land  produces 
4C0.00O  tons  of  rice  a  year.  Before  the  war, 
the  area  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
food  supply  for  Shanghai,  and  it  also  shipped 
some  of  Its  surplus  crop  to  Canton. 

When  rainfall  is  normal,  Tungtlng  Lake  Is 
an  adequate  reservoir  for  the  five  rivers  which 
traverse  the  region.  Including  the  Yangtze. 
However,  last  May,  torrential  rains  affected 
all  Ave  rivers  slmultane<;usly  Water  over- 
flowed the  banks,  destroying  dikes  and  Inun- 
dating the  land. 
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The  flooding  of  land  bordering  Tungtlng 
Lake  became  the  primary  economic  problem 
of  Hunan  Province,  and  Oovemor  Cheng 
Chlen  approached  the  JCRR  for  aaslstance  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster 
this  spring. 

Reconstruction  of  the  dikes  began  early 
this  month  under  the  supervision  of  336  dike 
oSces.  Work  will  be  intensive  during  the 
virlnter  sMMoa  wben  the  water  is  low.  and  the 
rebulkUag  la  acheduled  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  April  to  enable  spring  planting. 
The  dikes  are  being  built  2  feet  higher  to 
match  an  equivalent  amount  of  silting  which 
has  occurred  in  Tungting  Lake. 

Half  the  cost  of  this  project  la  being  fi- 
nanced with  a  loan  from  the  JCBB.  The 
lean  Is  In  terms  of  rice,  part  of  which  is 
being  purchased  in  the  Immediate  region  of 
the  project,  and  the  rest  at  Changsha.  (Buy- 
ing in  two  places  helps  keep  the  price  of 
rice  down.)  Chinese  currency  .unds  used 
by  the  JCRR  come  out  of  the  ECA-CUSA 
■peclal  account. 

The  JCRR  office  at  Changsha  will  main- 
tain engineering  and  auditing  inspection  of 
the  project. 

The  JCRR  loan  will  be  repaid  in  from  1 
to  3  years,  depending  on  crop  conditions, 
with  Interest  at  6  percent  per  ann\im  on  un- 
paid portions. 

The  repaid  loan  will  be  put  to  work  for 
future  agrarian  benefits  for  Hunan  Province, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hunan  Rural  Re- 
construction Foundation. 

The  foundation  will  be  established  by 
April  30,  1949.  It  will  comprise  3  or  10 
members,  with  the  ratio  of  3  Chinese  to 
a  Americans.  The  same  ratio  applies  In 
the  JCRR.  The  chairman  of  the  foundation 
will  be  Chinese.  Members  of  the  founda- 
tion will  serve  without  pay,  and  they  will 
meet  from  two  to  four  times  a  year  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  foundation  funds. 
These  funds  will  be  repaid  JCRR  loans  or  re- 
paid foundation  loans. 

The  foundation  will  use  its  resources  to 
back  projects  which  will  Increase  food  pro- 
duction In  Htman  and  improve  the  lot  of 
the  rural  population  thore. 

The  foundation  can  either  make  loona  or 
grants.  Projects  In  areas  from  which  the 
foundation  derives  its  funds  will  be  given 
preference. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  founda- 
tion will  be  to  aid  tenant  farmers  purchase 
land.  It  will  be  aoetted  In  this  work  by  the 
formation  of  producers'  cooperatives  in  con- 
nection with  the  JCRR  program.  The  Hunan 
provincial  government  has  pledged  Its  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  these  cooperatives. 
Only  land  tillers  are  eligible  to  Join  the 
cooperatives.     The  cooperatives  will: 

1.  Collect  rents  and  pay  landowners.  This 
will  eliminate  the  middleman  in  the  col- 
lection of  rents  and  help  protect  tenant 
farmers. 

2.  Insure  that  landowners  do  not  evict 
tenants  unjustly. 

3.  Prevent  raising  of  rents. 

4.  Loan  funds  to  tenants  for  land  ptirchase 
and  buy  land  for  the  cooperative.  These 
credit  functions  will  obtain  after  the  cooper- 
atives reach  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

[United  States  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration press  release] 

Shamghai,  February  3. — An  over-all  pro- 
pram  to  Improve  rural  life  for  5,000.000 
ClibMae  In  the  Third  Prefecture  of  Seechuen 
Province  has  begun  with  the  support  of  the 
Slno-Amerlcan  Joint  Commission  on  Rural 
■■construction. 

The  program  exemplifies  the  comprehen- 
sive rather  than  piecemeal  approach  to  rural 
Improvement. 

The  program  will  concentrate  on  five  main 
targets  of  the  JCRR:  agriculture,  farm 
tenancy,  local  government,  administration. 
iMalth  and  adult  social  education. 


A  foundation  for  the  project  has  already 
been  laid  by  the  work  of  the  masa  education 
movement,  which  started  a  program  In  the 
Third  Prefecture  after  the  war.  The  Third 
ki  ad|Bwnt  to  Chungking  and 
10  balan  and  one  special  district. 

It  la  upon  this  tested  ground  that  the  new 
prograatwlll  build,  extending  methods  which 
hava  iriMady  worked  successfully  and  using 
tralzMd  and  proven  personnel  In  an  area 
where  local  Initiative  has  already  been 
aroused. 

About  half  the  coat  of  the  program  will 
be  borne  by  the  JCBK,  which  has  three 
Chinese  members  and  two  American  mem- 
bers, as  grants  and  loans  in  rice,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  Third  Prefecture,  also  in 
rice.  Loans  vrill  be  repaid  in  rice.  The 
combined  JCRR  and  local  effort  will  make 
possible  the  following  projects: 

1.  'n  attack  on  th»  problem  of  farm  ten- 
ancy through  the  formation  of  100  new  pro- 
ducer cooperatives.  Only  land  tillers  are 
eligible  to  Join  these  cooperatives.  Ninety- 
two  cooperatives  already  exist  in  the  Thud 
Prefecture,  and  they  have  proven  eifective 
lepiaaantatlveB  of  the  tenants  In  guarding 
agalaat  Jta^al  cancellation  of  contracts,  in- 
crease in  rents  or  sale  of  land  without  first 
offering  the  tenant  a  chance  to  buy 

It  is  estimated  that  If  the  average  fiimily 
of  5  has  10  mcu  of  rice  land  and  10  mou  of 
dry  land,  pit-  small  supplementary  home 
Industries,  it  is  poEslble  for  them  to  TWtnftn 
a  decent  livelihood  In  a  province  Ufc»  Wm- 
chwan  where  the  soil  Is  generally  fertile. 

The  program  in  the  Third  Prelect  utp  will 
aid  5  members  of  each  at  the  100  new  pro- 
ducer cooperatives  to  purchase  10  mou  of 
land.  Sixty  percent  of  the  cost  will  be  a 
loan  from  the  JCRR.  and  the  r^st  a  loan  from 
the  producer  cooperatives.  The  JCRR  loan 
will  be  repaid  in  installmenu  over  a  IG-year 
oeriod.  with  6  percent  Interest  per  annum 
on  the  unpaid  portions.  The  accumulated 
interest  will  be  paid  off  in  a  lump  sxun  at  the 
end  ef  the  eleventh  year. 

2.  Spread  education  among  the  1.904,306 
Illiterate  adults  and  unschooled  youth  of  the 
Third  Prefecture. 

The  education  project  will  bt  carried  out 
through  the  Tao  Sheng  (pupil-monitor)  sys- 
tem. The  mass  education  movement  has 
already  used  this  system  to  teach  one-third 
of  all  illiteratea  in  Pishan.  one  of  the  hslen 
In  the  Third  Prefecture.  One-half  of  those 
in  this  hslen  who  should  have  been  In  school 
and  were  not  are  now  In  school. 

The  success  of  the  Tao  Sheng  system  rests 
upon  voluntary  workers  In  the  rural  areas 
who  go  out  and  teach  their  own  neighbors. 
To  do  this,  they  aeed  reading  material.  In- 
cluding basic  character  primers  and  texts 
on  the  training  ol  othe:-  volimtary  workers. 
Publication  costs  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
JCRR. 

In  addition,  the  JCRR  wUl  pay  for  the 
cost  of  maintaining  one  adult  education 
worker  in  each  of  4.000  schools  in  the  prefec- 
ture. Twelve  thousand  tegular  teachers  in 
these  schools  will  be  supported  by  the  local 
populatlcm. 

3.  Protect  and  Improve  the  health  of  the 
jKDpulation  m   the  prefecture. 

Control  of  specially  prevalant  endemic 
diseases — smallpox,  malarta  and  gastro^ 
intestinal  infections — will  be  pushed.  Water 
supply  and  sanitation  will  be  improved.  As 
part  of  a  health  education  program,  classes 
wlU  be  held  in  hyglcnt.  matcmtty  anal  child 
care,  planned  parenUlood  and  nnracs'  train- 
ing. The  JCRR  will  back  this  part  (tf  the 
program  with  a  grant. 

4.  Help  the  weaving  cooperaUve  movement 
grow  In  Ptshan  hslen.  This  project  wUl  af- 
fect directly  an  estimated  23,000  families  in 
Plahan.  Tbeai  families  have  11.000  improved 
looma  and  304)00  wooden  looms.  But  only 
13  percent  of  the  owners  so  far  have  been 
organized  into  a  cooperative  tuilon  which 
handles  transportation  and  marketing. 


The  JCRR  wUl  provide  credit  tat  the 
establUAhment  of  more  weaving  cooperatives 
and  the  building  of  a  dyeing  and  standardixa- 
tion  plant  that  will  enable  coop«-&tive  cloth 
to  compete  more  successfully  with  machine- 
made  clct^. 

5.  Construction  of  small-scale  Irrigation 
ponds.  Btreams  in  the  mcuntalnciu  lIMid 
Prefecture  can  easily  be  used  for 
If  ponds  are  built  to  ccnaerve  vrater. 
JCRU  will  furnish  a  loan  to  construct  24)00 
nich  ponds:  producer  cooperatives  will 
finance  the  rest  with  a  loan. 

6.  Increase  livestock  In  the  region.  The 
chief  source  of  power  for  planting  and  culti- 
vation in  the  prefecture  Is  the  water  buffalo. 
A  thousand  of  these  animals  will  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  JCRR  will  defray  three-fifths 
of  the  cost  with  a  loan. 

(United  States  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration press  release] 

Sha.hchai.  February  3.— Dlscusalng  the 
new  rural  Improvement  program,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Joint  Slno-Amerlcan  Rural 
Reconstrjction  Commlasion  Ix.  Ssechuen's 
Third  Prefectitte,  Dr.  James  Y.  C.  Yen.  Com- 
mission member,  said: 

"The  people's  interest  has  been  stimulat- 
ed: the  program  Is  net  superlmpoaed  from 
the  outside,  and  the  people  want  It.  The 
bade  fundamental  techniques  for  rural  Im- 
provement have  been  evolved.  And  loeal 
leadership  has  been  developed." 

Dr.  RayaHBd  T.  Mover,  one  of  the  AoMrl- 
can  membats  of  the  JCRR.  said : 

"Xxperience  has  ahown  that  an  Integrat- 
ed program  is  necessary  In  order  to  really 
Improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  people." 

Dr.  Moyer  said  a  fundamental  task  of  the 
JCRR  was  to  "work  with  existing  agencies 
to  build  up  the  concept  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  In  the  field  of  rural  improvement  and 
ertablish  the  kind  of  organization  neceaaary 
to  do  it." 

Like  the  other  JCRR  projects,  the  program 
in  the  Third  Prefecture  will  not  burn  itself 
out  with  the  accomplishment  of  its  imme- 
diate tasks.  Through  the  program,  a  foun- 
dation will  be  established  to  continue  rural 
projects  In  Saechuen  Province.  The  foun- 
dation will  support  such  projects  with  grants 
and  loans,  using  funds  from  repaid  JCSR  or 
foundation  loans. 


Panama  Canal  Security  Against  Atoiuc 
Attack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  THOMAS  £.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1949 

Mr.  M-'LRTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eftrller  during  this  session  of  Congress 
in  extensions  of  my  remarks  there  were 
included  authoritative  articles  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  atomic  bomb  as 
regards  the  Panama  Canal  and  other 
proposed  Isthmian  waterways.  The  first 
of  these  was  by  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves, 
January  13,  1949.  A- 169  of  the  Rscoao; 
the  second,  by  Maj.  Gen.  C.  P.  Robinaon. 
February  14,  1949.  A-755  of  the  Rscoao; 
and  the  third,  by  Lt.  Col.  A.  W.  Betts, 
March  24,  1949,  A-1713    if  the  Rscoao. 

Recently  another  comparable  contri- 
bution was  made  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  H.  B. 
Seim.  United  States  Navy,  the  "l»iaa 
essay"  of  1949.  awarded  by  the  Utttted 
States  Naval  Institute,  and  pubiisbed  in 
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the  April.  1M».  tasue  of  the  Institute's 
Proceedings,  Under  leave  accorded.  I  in- 
clude the  essay  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks, with  accompanying  notes  of  the 
editor,  as  follows: 

The  optBteM  or  Matrtteai  tn  this  article 
mn  tbe  prtTate  ones  of  tb*  antbar  and  ar« 
not  to  be  construed  aa  nik'lal  or  reflecting 
tb»  vlcva  of  the  Nary  Dtpartment  or  the 
aaval  service  at  large. 

A  grmduate  of  ttat  Maval  Academy  tn  IMO. 
Lieutenant  OMMMUndsr  Stim  ■si'^td  Ui  South 
Amarleaa.  West  Indian,  and  Pacific  waters 
tmtar%  World  War  II.  He  waa  assistant  gun- 
nery oOeer  of  the  U.  S  S.  Ind^pmdmef  vhen 
abe  was  torpedoed  in  the  T&rava  campaign, 
and  subsequentlj  was  gunnerr  officer  on  the 
staff  of  commandCT.  Carrier  DtTtstoos  4  and  ft. 
tn  Task  Force  38.  Alter  Japan's  sumndM'. 
he  served  In  the  western  Pacific.  Ptitllpplnes. 
China,  and  Japan,  and  is  now  on  dtity  In 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Nsral  Operations. 
Nary  Department.  Waahtacton.  D.  C. 

The  author  emphasiaes  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  the  atomic-warfare  threat 
csifU.  the  national  security  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  mihtary 
superiority  of  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  our  present  atomic  advantages, 
together  with  other  features  and  ele- 
ments of  military  strength  in  accepted 
use.  That  view  necessarily  implies  that 
the  expenditure  of  our  national  wealth 
on  projects — such  as  the  proposed  sea- 
level  canal  at  Panama — that  do  not  ac- 
tually contribute  to  our  general  security 
are  to  be  avoided. 

These  four  articles — I  repect fully  sub- 
mit— definitely  show  that  in  this  age  of 
modern  weapons  it  is  not  possible  to  at- 
tain even  a  reasonable  jM-otection  against 
atomic  explosives  by  any  particular  types 
of  construction.  The  carefully  consid- 
ered statements  of  these  authors  are 
most  timely,  and  they  serve  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impression — so  indus- 
triously presented  and  widely  accepted — 
that  we  can  construct  an  impregnable 
canal  at  Panama,  or  elsewhere. 

In  this  g-^neral  connection  there  should 
be  kept  in  mind  the  most  vital  considera- 
tion— which.  I  t)elieve.  has  escaped,  thus 
far,  any  sufficient  discussion — that  the 
atomic  bomb  is  yet  in  its  Infancy;  and 
that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  actually 
obsolescent  in  comparison  with  what  sci- 
ence may  evolve.  Hence,  any  plan  of 
canal  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
might  be  regarded  as  proof  against 
•erious  atomic  attack  at  the  present  time, 
would,  in  undoubted  probability,  be 
wholly  insecure  all  too  soon ;  perhaps  on 
or  l)efore  the  completion  of  any  new 
pw^ject. 

As  heretofore  I  have  sought  to  indicate, 
the  security  of  the  Panama  Canal  must 
d^wnd  on  the  military,  political,  and  in- 
dostrtal  might  of  the  United  States,  aug- 
ment«i  by  the  protective  devices  and 
methods  which  an  efficient  and  tire- 
less scientific  effort  and  ingenuity  may 
produce. 

Here  follows  the  very  able  and  Inform- 
ative article  under  discussion : 


Atosoc   Bona — rm   X-Factob   or    Milttast 

Policy 

(By  Lt.  Comdr  H.  B  Selra.  U  8  Navy) 
A  tMlief  that  U  fast  becooUng  the  central 
eors  of  our  national  defense  thinking  ap- 
pears oonalstently  tn  many  ot  our  national 
forums:  namely,  that  the  atom  boah  Is  a 
ouraculdua  panacea  lor  ail  og  our  Bflltary 
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Ula.    Por  example. 
an  tnunrtew  with 
then  head  of  the 
states  that  "today 
Itlca    are    concerned  I 
load — the  atom 
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te  bat 

eraluation  b?fore 
ahot   In  our 
ticu!arly  important 
cxpreased   tendency 
solely  CD  this  weapop 
security.     Are  we 
cur  Niitlon  by  such 

No  one  can  dlspt 
publlctaed  explosioifs 
demonstrated 
Observations  and 
perlmental  Uast 
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Nagasaki  was  scarcely  more  prepared  for 
an  atomic  bomb  attack  than  Hiroshima, 
although  3  day^  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
drop.  Once  again  the  appearance  of  the 
small  raiding  group  of  only  two  planes  cauaed 
little  concern.  The  newspapers  had  made 
only  vague  references  to  the  Hiroshima  dis- 
aster. The  devastation  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosion was  as  horrible  and  complete  as  at 
Hiroshima.  However,  due  to  the  uneven 
terrain  and  the  absence  of  a  "Are  storm."  less 
than  two  square  miles  of  the  city  were  de- 
stroyed.' Nevertheless  the  destruction  far 
exceeded  that  which  any  conventional  bomb 
would  have  achieved.  What  are  the  miracu- 
lous qualities  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  enable 
it  to  InQict  such  tremendous  damage? 

The  bomb  is  nothing  supernatural  or  in- 
comprehensible. As  do  ordinary  high  ex- 
plosives, atomic  bombs  release  enert^y,  though 
on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  energy 
talces  three  forms — heat,  blast  or  pressure, 
and  radiation.  Heat  and  blast  effects  are 
evident  In  ordinary  TNT  explosions;  the  radi- 
ation effect  Is  unique  to  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  energy  released  in  atomic  explosion  Is 
of  such  magnitude  and  from  such  a  concen- 
trated source  that  Its  physical  properties 
are  of  much  greater  Intensity  than  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  bomb.  This  is  because 
the  energy  produced  in  an  atomic  explosion 
results  from  the  splitting  of  an  atom  of 
uranium  or  plutonium  into  two  major  frag- 
ments, a  process  called  fission,  whereas  an 
ordinary  explosion  Is  accompanied  only  by 
the  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  the  ex- 
plosive material.  An  Illustration  of  this  re- 
arrangement may  be  found  In  the  simple 
chemical  process  of  burning.  For  example, 
the  carbon  In  coal  Is  combined  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  carbon  monoxide 
or  carbon  dioxide,  liberating  heat  and  light 
in  the  form  of  fire.  The  end  products — car- 
tKjn  monoxide  or  carbon  dioxide — still  con- 
tain the  original  carbon  and  oxygen  atoms. 
In  an  atomic  explosion,  however,  there  is  a 
transmutation  of  the  fissionable  material. 
In  the  fission  of  uranium  (U-235),  typical 
end  products  are  barium  and  krypton,  two 
entirely  different  elements.  These  residual 
particles  have  masses  whose  sum  is  less  than 
the  mass  of  the  original  material.  This  re- 
duction In  mass  results  in  an  enormous  re- 
lease of  energy.  In  theory,  the  matter  Is 
converted  into  energy  at  the  rate  of  11.000.- 
000.000  kilowatt-hours  per  pound  change  of 
mass. 

The  magnitude  of  this  potential  energy 
supply  can  best  be  appreciated  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  entire  production  of  electrical 
power  In  the  United  States  in  1946  amounted 
to  223,000.000,000  kilowatt -hours,  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  energy  contained  in  about  20 
pxjunds  of  matter.  However,  in  practice 
there  are  severe  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  energy  which  can  be  released  In  an  atomic 
explosion.  Actually  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  matter  Is  capable  of  being 
converted  Into  energy.  The  reduction  in 
mass  accompanying  the  fission  of  uranium  or 
Plutonium  varies  somewhat  according  to 
what  are  the  final  producu,  but  has  an 
average  of  about  one-tenth  of  i  percent. 
This  represents  the  optimum  energy  release. 
Apparently  the  energy  of  the  bombs  used 
against  Japan  was  actually  less  than  this 
because  the  reaction  was  not  complete. 
Fission  In  the  Japanese  bombs  was  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  theoretical  poten- 
tial. In  spite  of  Its  fractional  efficiency  in 
terms  of  the  theoretical  potential,  the  atomic 
bomb  far  overshadows  all  previous  explosives, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  physical  results. 

As  previously  mentioned,  energy  release  In 
an  atomic  explosion  is  manifested  by  heat. 

'The  Japanese  city  of  Kokura  was  desig- 
nated the  target  for  the  second  atom  txsmb. 
However,  the  raiding  force  found  the  primary 
target  weathered  in.  and  thus  Nagasaki,  the 
alternate  objective.  t>ecame  the  hapless 
victim. 
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blast  or  presetire.  and  radlstion.  The  haat 
energy  alone  was  estimated  by  Japanese 
phjrslcists  at  the  astronomical  figure  of  10- 
to-the-thirteenth  power  calories.  A  fire  t)all 
several  htwdred  feet  in  diameter  Is  formed 
and  the  temperature  at  Its  core  runs  Into 
millions  of  degrees  centigrade.  At  its  edge 
the  temj)erature  has  been  estimated  to  t>e 
from  3.000  to  9.000  degrees  centigrade.  The 
fire  ball  is  In  effect  a  small  sun,  and  the  beat 
and  lighf  whicb  radiate  from  It  can  cause 
charring,  start  fires,  and  kUl  people.  At 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  charred  telephone 
poles  were  found  as  far  as  13.000  feet  from 
"ground  zero."  the  point  directly  beneath 
the  center  of  tbe  explosion.  Mica,  with  a 
melting  point  of  900  degrees,  fused  on  grave- 
stones a  thousand  feet  from  the  center  of 
the  blast.  Victims  were  charred  beyond  rec- 
ognition in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ground 
zero.  These  effects  are  vastly  more  Intense 
than  any  which  could  be  experienced  from  an 
ordinary  bomb.  The  blast  or  pressure  re- 
sults are  also  magnified. 

Pressure  at  the  center  rises  to  tens  of 
millions  of  atmospheres.  At  ground  zero  its 
force  waa  estimated  by  the  Japanese  at  from 
5.3  to  8  tons  per  square  yard.  The  blast 
effects,  with  their  resemblance  to  tbe  after- 
math of  a  hurricane,  were  most  striking  at 
Nagasaki.  Concrete  bviildlngs  had  their  sides 
facing  the  blast  stove  In  like  boxes.  Long 
lines  of  steel -framed  factory  sheds,  over  a 
mile  from  groimd  zero,  leaned  their  skele- 
tons away  from  the  explosion.  That  the 
blast  effect  is  tremendous  can  be  readily 
comprehended  from  the  many  plctiwes  of 
the  devastated  cities  that  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  from  the  damaged  wrecks  of  the 
Bikini  tests.  It  is  much  more  destructive 
than  the  blast  from  an  ordinary  txxnb.  In 
regard  to  the  third  form  of  energy  release, 
radiation,  the  atomic  bomb  is  vastly  more 
effective  than  the  usual  explosive. 

In  addition  to  the  emission  of  heat  and 
light  radiation  which  la  common  to  tbe  or- 
dinary bomb,  the  atomic  explosion  also  pro- 
duces dangerous  radiations  in  the  fonn^  of 
high-speed  neutrons  and  gamma  rays. 
Gamma  rays,  like  X-rays,  can  l)e  deadly. 
Neutrons  also  have  a  degenerative  effect  on 
the  body  cells  that  can  be  lethal.  The  high 
concentration  of  radioactive  emissions  at 
both  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  caused  heavy 
personnel  casualties,  even  though  their  du- 
ration was  very  short.  The  rays  proved 
deadly  for  an  average  radius  of  3.000  feet 
from  ground  zero,  and  mild  effects  were  ob- 
served on  people  who  had  been  almost  2 
miles  away  from  the  blast.  An  odd  char- 
acteristic of  radiation  disease  is  its  delayed 
effect.  People  who  had  survived  the  explo- 
sion Itself  succumbed  to  the  effect  of  the 
radiation  overdose  several  days  after  the  at- 
tack, in  some  cases  2  or  3  weeks  later.  Japa- 
neses  casualties  from  the  air  bursts  were 
limited  to  those  who  bad  been  exposed  to 
the  direct  radiation  from  the  bomb.  Peo- 
ple in  the  underground  shelters  were  largely 
protected,  but  the  thin  walls  of  buildings 
proved  no  barrier  to  the  invisible  rajrs.  At 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  the  radioactive  by- 
products of  the  e:cplo6ion  and  the  indticed 
radioactivity  in  other  substances  (water, 
earth,  machinery,  building  debris,  etc.)  were 
of  little  consecucnce.  This  was  not  true  In 
the  second  Bikini  test,  however.  The  ex- 
plosion of  the  atomic  bomb  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  lagoon  produced  Intense  radio- 
activity in  the  water.  It  is  estimated  to  have 
l>een  the  equivalent  of  many  hundreds  of 
tons  of  radium.  A  column  of  this  radio- 
active water  a  mUe  high  and  nearly  a  half 
mile  In  diameter  rtjse  into  the  air  and  then 
engulfed  about  half  of  the  target  array. 
Theae  contaminated  ships  became  radio- 
active stoves,  and  would  have  btffned  all 
Uvlng  things  at)oard  them  with  an  Invisible 
and  painless  but  deadly  radiation.  Tbe  im- 
plications of  possible  wartime  applications 
of  such  methods  of  radioactive  contamina- 
tion are  awe-inspiring. 
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A  tremendotis  economic  and  industrial  ef- 
fort is  involved  in-  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  and  related 
atomic  weapons.  Great  quantities  of  raw 
materials  in  the  form  of  pitchblende  and 
carnotlte  ores  are  required  from  which  the 
fissionable  U-235  or  plutonium  may  be  de- 
rived. Huge  industrial  plants  containing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  delicate  and  pre- 
cision-made Instruments  and  other  eqtilp- 
ment  are  necessary.  Great  numbers  of  men. 
from  laborers  to  highly  skilled  and  trained 
scientists  and  top-flight  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians, must  be  available.  In  certain  of  the 
processes  huge  amounts  of  power  are  re- 
quired, and  In  others  an  abundant  supply  of 
cooling  water  is  a  necessity.  All  of  tbeee 
factors  have  potential  limitations,  especially 
when  they  may  conflict  with  other  possible 
wartime  demands. 

The  quantity  of  flaslonable  material  which 
can  be  made  avallalJle  is  subject  to  limita- 
tion. So  far,  only  U-2S5  and  plutonium  have 
been  used  in  the  manufacttire  of  atomic 
tKjmbe.  Both  of  them  are  derived  from  ura- 
nltun  present  in  raw  uranium  ores.  Uranium 
in  a  fairly  plentiful  material — about  foiu 
parts  in  a  mUUon  in  the  earth's  crust,  more 
plentiful  than  gold,  for  example.  But  only 
two  ores,  pitchblende  and  carnotlte,  are  of 
value  as  a  source  of  the  uranium  metal  with 
the  present  methods  of  extraction.  Usable 
deposits  of  these  ores  are  rather  limited. 
Uranium  metal,  a  ccmblnatlon  of  U-235  and 
U-238.  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
ore.  U-235.  the  part  of  the  uranium  metal 
which  can  be  used  as  the  fissionable  material 
in  the  manufacture  of  atomic  explosive,  is  in 
turn  present  in  very  minute  proportion. 
Seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  uranium 
metal  is  U-235.  The  remaining  U-2S8  can  be 
processed  in  an  atomic  pile  to  form  pluto- 
nium, another  source  of  fissionable  material. 

The  separation  of  D-2S6  from  the  uranium 
metal  extracted  from  pitchblende  or  carno- 
tlte could  not  be  accomplished  by  cliemical 
methods.  Instead,  other  processes  had  to  l>e 
developed  to  capitalize  on  the  infinitealmal 
weight  difference  between  the  lighter  U-235 
and  tbe  heavier  U-238.  Four  methods  were 
finally  devised — gaseous  diffusion,  thermal 
diffusion    centrifugal,  and  electromagnetic. 

All  of  these  methods  called  for  the  mass 
production  of  precision  instnmients  and 
equipment,  some  more  delicate  than  any  that 
had  ever  l>een  manufactured  for  laboratory 
work.  In  the  gaseous  diffusion  process,  for 
example,  thousands  of  containers  about  the 
else  of  a  depth  charge  case  were  needed.  Yet 
the  gas,  in-anltun  hexafluortde.  was  so  fiercely 
corrosive  that  ordinary  metals  were  unsatis- 
factory. Only  nickel  was  found  to  be  accept- 
able, but  the  first  Increment  of  these  tanks 
would  have  required  all  of  the  nickel  mined 
in  America  for  2  years.  The  problem  was 
finally  solved  by  electroplating  nickel  on 
steel  to  standards  of  perfection  that  were 
undreamed  of  in  the  commercial  world.  New 
techniques  in  cutting  and  aelding  glass  pip- 
ing were  developed;  hugs  numl>ers  of  high- 
speed pumps  of  new  design  were  made.  Un- 
t>elievable  standards  of  operation  were 
achieved.  For  example,  although  a  vacuum 
of  1  inch  Is  very  good  In  power-plant  prac- 
tice, tbe  gaaeous  dlfftisiixi  plant  maintained 
a  vacutim  tt.OOO.OOO  times  greater. 

Tremendous  amounts  of  power  are  required 
to  operate  the  plants  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 
Though  they  were  located  in  the  Clinch  River 
Valley  In  order  to  tap  the  TVA  supply,  one  of 
the  world's  largest  steam  power  plants  was 
also  erected  there.  In  the  manufacttire  of 
plutonium  a  plentiful  supfdy  of  coothsg  water 
was  necessary.  For  tbla  reaaoD  the  Hanford 
Engineer  Works  was  tmllt  near  the  Columbia 
Bhrer  in  the  State  of  Washington.  With  three 
atomic  pUes  In  operation  in  1945  the  liber- 
ated atomic  heat  had  ralaed  the  temperature 
ot  the  river  fractitxifallj.  even  though  the 


water   underwent   a   long   decontamination 
period  before  fiowlng  back  into  the  river. 

As  can  be  readUy  seen,  the  development 
and  manufacttire  of  atomic  weapons  impose 
a  huge  burden  on  our  economy.  The  capital 
outlay  for  the  construction  of  the  plants 
alone  is  staggering.  The  original  cost  of  tbe 
Hanford  Works  was  1360.000.000.  The  gas 
diffusion  plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  only  a  part  of 
tbe  establishment  at  that  locatlcm,  oomiBted 
of  63  buUditigs  costing  half  a  billion  dcAlars. 
It  was  the  world's  greatest  continuous  chem« 
ico-physlcal  process  factory.  Tha  prtodpal 
building  was  a  wlndowless  U-shaped  atrvc- 
ture  four  stories  high,  2.500  feet  long,  and 
400  feet  wide. 

aCIUTAaT    CON&tOEKATlONS 

The  adoption  of  a  poUcy  which  places  sole 
reliance  upon  the  atom  bomb  would  have 
severe  effects  on  the  pace  of  military  progress, 
in  that  it  woiUd  bring  about  a  stagnation  In 
the  development  of  other  weapons  and 
techniques.  Having  committed  ourselves  to 
the  use  of  one  weapon  and  one  method  of 
delivery,  we  would  find  no  incentive  to  in- 
vent new  and  different  means  of  employing 
military  force.  In  a  world  in  which  scientific 
achievement  can  tip  the  balance  m  time  of 
war,  we  would  be  channeling  all  of  ctir  ef- 
fort toward  one  limited  objective — progress 
tn  atomic  explosives  to  be  used  solely  artth 
long-range  t>ombers. 

Otir  own  history  provides  an  example  of  the 
damaging  effect  of  s<^  reliance  on  an  im- 
perfect wei^Kjns  system.  After  tbe  Barbary 
wars.  Congress  adopted  a  "gunboat  policy" 
which  called  for  the  construction  of  large 
numbers  of  small  nonseagolng  coastal  gun- 
t>oats.  to  the  exclusion  of  seagoing  vessels. 
It  was  reasoned  that  such  a  force  would  deter 
an  attack  from  overseas  and  yet  wo\ild  not 
permit  our  Involvement  in  conflicts  In  foreign 
waters.  In  the  later  War  of  1812,  however. 
larger  enemy  frigates  and  sloops  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  deeply  penetrating  our  territorial 
waters.  Washington  itself  was  burned  by  the 
British.  Our  internal  ommerce.  dependant 
upon  coastwise  sealxme  trade,  was  paralysed; 
f<M«lgn  trade  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  The 
resultant  depression  was  one  of  the  worst  in 
otir  history.  Otir  fleet  of  176  gunboau  was 
useless.  Our  few  naval  victories  were  tbe  re- 
sult of  individual  frigate  and  sloop  actions 
in  distant  waters.  A  few  American  sblpa-of- 
tbe-line,  in  place  of  the  numenms  small  gim- 
boats,  and  at  no  greater  cost,  could  have 
stopped  much  of  this,  besides  affording  a 
rsas(»able  meastire  of  protection  to  our 
ocean-going  coastwise  cominerce.  and  even 
some  support  to  our  foralpi  tnMle.  The  gun- 
boat policy  was  a  blunder  both  from  the 
naval  viewpoint  and  that  of  national  eco- 
ncHnics.  Prom  a  purely  military  point  of  view, 
tbe  stagnstion  broti^t  about  by  exclusive 
reliance  In  a  faulty  weapons  system  can  lead 
to  fatal  weaknesses  in  other  lines  which 
would  cause  our  downfall.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  we  consider  that  the 
tlveness  of  an  atomic  assault  is 
up<m  our  means  of  delivery. 

We  face  the  danger  of  complete  tmpotency 
if  an  enemy  Is  aide  to  develop  counter- 
measures  against  our  datlvary  agent.  In 
other  worck.  If  we  eooflriB  aa  our  poUey  the 
sole  reliance  upon  cme  weapon — the  alom 
bomb  delivered  by  aircraft — an  sgai—m 
must  merely  devise  a  way  to  counteract 
either  tbe  bomb  or  the  plane  in  ord«'  to 
render  us  puwcrlesa.  At  present,  tbe  de- 
velopmrat  of  a  ootmtcr-agent  to  tbe  bomb 
Itself  se«ns  unlikely.  Likewise,  tmder  pres- 
ent conditions,  aircraft  appear  to  have  the 
upper  hand  over  the  means  ot  defense. 
Such  superiority  is  not  guaranteed,  bow- 
ever,  for  tbe  Indefinite  futtire. 

There  are  also  several  other  military  con- 
siderations which  limit  the  tne  of  atom 
bomlje.  Undoubtedly  it  re^ttrtcts  the  variety 
and  flexibiltty  of  offense,  both  from  a  stra- 
tegical and  tactical  viewpoint.  Strategically. 
sole  reliance  on  an  air-atomic  pcrilcy  would 
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not  only  •Umlsat*  th«  poaalbUitr  of  cmploy> 
iBC  tte  BMiy  other  tonM  of  nlUt«rT  powr 
bM  aln  vooM  aaelud*  tb*  v»iic<i  us«  at 
•conomir.  pi^ctalaclBal.  intellectual,  politi- 
cal, and  Bona  fareca.  Tacucailj.  it  is  th« 
aame  aa  tawitng  an  arMtrary  ruling  to  field 
i  that  noUilng  but  flaBW>thro«an 
la  any  and  all  taccteal  attoa- 
and  natnt  any  and  ^  targiiW. 

Wa  mivt  alao  note  that  tlM  tna  of  atomic 
bomba  can.  under  acme  conditions  at  em- 
ployment.  ao  pollute  and  oontaanlnaie  the 
objectiTs  area  tliat  the  daiaaateted  region 
la  dented  to  na  aa  veil  aa  the  enemy. 

Finallv.  it  tttaoM  ba  ratnembered  that  the 
•tool  bomb  is  not  eooaoaatcal  {or  uaa  acalnst 
pinpoint  targets.  Wotdd  we  employ  the 
atom  bomb,  capable  of  demolishing  an  en- 
tire city,  to  deatroy  an  isolated  railroad 
bridge?  Certainly  not.  vhen  we  recall  that 
tbm  bomba  may  ba  limited  in  number  and 
ttat  eaefa  ooe  repreaents  a  large  investment 
In  doUars  alone. 

Thus,  in  deliberating  whether  to  adopt  an 
excluslre  policr  of  absolute  dependence  on 
the  atom  bomb,  we  must  realize  that  from  a 
purely  military  standpoint  such  a  courae 
to  atagnation  of  progrcaa  In  other 
ayalctua.  will  create  tha  danger  of 
icy  due  to  coimteriiwaui  t  n  against 
the  dellTery  a^nt.  will  aertoiMiy  limit  the 
dirersity  of  offensive  means,  can  contami- 
nate an  objective  to  our  dlaadvaBtace.  and 
will  demand  uneconomical  one*  against 
certain  targeta.  Employment  of  the  atom 
bomb  is  alao  aubject  to  political  considera- 
tions. 

POLITICAL  COHSTOnL&TTORS 

In  discxisslng  some  of  the  political  factors 
which  influence  the  employment  of  atomic 
bomba  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  military 
policy  is  a  means  to  an  end.  Military-  policy 
b  an  adjxinct  and  corcrflary  to  national  policy 
and  is  governed  directly  by  our  broader  na- 
tional alms.  Therefore,  a  policy  of  sole  de- 
pendence on  atomic  weapons  must  be  com- 
patible With  the  larger  policy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the 
United  States  has  encouraged  and  continues 
to  support  the  world-wide  adoption  of  meas- 
ures which  will  bring  about  effective  inter- 
national control  of  ctomlc  energy.     An  in- 
tagral  part  of  any  system  of  international 
control  woQld  be  an  international  authority 
to  prevent  the  mantifacture  and  tise  of  atomic 
bomba  for  war  purpoeea.    A  treaty  covering 
IMS  subject  vould  guarantee  the  right  of  free 
■nd  ftill  international  Inspection  and  would 
provide  for  deterrents  against  offenses  and 
punishment  of  offenders,  without  the  privl- 
'  of  a  veto  to  protect  willful  violators  or  to 
the  operationa  of  the  international 
■■thorlty.     Bven  though  the  first  attempts  to 
establish  such  an  authority  have  met  with 
falltire.  we  have  not  cffldally  abandoned  or 
teveraed  our  policy.     If.  in  the  face  of  this,  we 
adopt  a  military  policy  of  abeolute  reliance 
on  the  atom  bomb,  we  are  either  incredibly 
aCvpid  or  blatantly  hypocritical.    Presuming 
tfeat  we  are  aincere  in  our  desire  to  establlah 
control    of    atomic    energy,    a 
enemy  could  cause  our  com- 
it  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
to  outlaw  atomic  weapons  and  in- 
stitute a  system  of  international  inspection. 
On  the  othar  hand,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 


we  cannot  booestly  oontlBue 
to  sopport  oar  prerloualy  announced  '»»*«*^itl 
poUey.  The  choice  of  a  mUltary  policy  at 
sole  depei'.dence  on  atomic  bomba  would  be 
Interpreted  by  aaost  people  aa  a  de  facto 
repudiation  at  our  poalTioo  on  International 
cootrol. 

PolttlcaUy  speaking,  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  outlaw  the  use  of  atom^  boaaba  by 
treaty  to  rsdace  tia  to  Impotency.  There  are 
■any  Inataneea  In  which  the  employ  laeut  of 
atomic  weapona  would  be  entirely  practicable 
trooi  a  oaUitary  pomt  at  vmw  but  would  be 
a  political  ■tanjaotot.    For 
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America,  if  the 
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the  original  source 

Bven  if  a  "hot 
would  find 
ploy  atomic 
cally  or  morally 
In  overrun 
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war.  merely 
those  ports  as 
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sands  of  former 
cause  a  few  of  thi  • 
Aside  from  the 
adoption  of  a 
exclusive  reltan« 
are    several    othe  ■ 
I4ost    observers 
campaign    to 
from  their  leaden 
quence  in  a  fut 
as  to  say  that 
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play  an  Importan^t 
Yet.  by  relying 
we    sacrifice    thl< 
An  announced 
termination  woul^ 
ditch  struggle  of 
weld  together  t 
under     the 
genocide. 

Prom  a  purely 
exclusive   air-; 
have     severe     re 
cannot  be  made 
size.     Due    to 
of  atomic  fission 
duced   below   a 
Hence    there    is 
minimum  to  its 
probable    that    t 
much  smaller  or 
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considerable 
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Justify  the  Use  of  atomic 
\4ce-warm"  war? 

strviggle    between 
dem<:<racy.   Internal  corn- 
should  overthrow  the  es- 
lonal    government    of    a 
«uld  we  use  atomic  bombs 
democratic  forces?  Could 
Italy,  or  France,  or  Latin 
ocal  Communists  usurped 
g,  vernment?     Obviously,  no. 
allate  against  the  tide  of 
(propping  an  atom  bomb  on 
of  communistic  strength, 
war  should  break  out,  we 
when  we  couldn't  em- 
It  would  not  be  polltl- 
f^aalble  to  use  the  A-weapons 
Could  we  have  blasted 
atomic  dust  in  the  last 
enemy  forces  were  using 
bAses  for  operations  against 
Qurder  hundreds  of  thou- 
allies  or  friends  Just   be- 
enemy  are  in  their  midst? 
moral  Implications  of  the 
mifttary  strategy  which  places 
on  the  atom  bomb,  there 
practical    considerations. 
I  gree   that   a   psychological 
the   enemy   population 
would  be  of  marked  conse- 
confllct.    Some  go  so  far 
split  already  exists,  and 
.lit^tlon  of  this  fissure  would 
p>art  in  achieving  victory, 
sojely  on  the  atomic  weapons, 
psychological    advantage, 
icy  of  mass  population  ex- 
Insure  the  unity  and  last- 
an  aggressor  nation,  would 
people  and  their  leaders 
threat    of    wholesale 
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material  point  of  view,  an 
military   policy   would 
1  (ercusslons.     Atom     bombs 
the  small,  handy  pocket 
Inherent    characteristics 
the  bomb  cannot  be  re- 
dertain   critical   magnitude, 
ilso   a   definite   irreducible 
plosive  power.     It  Is  quite 
bomb   cannot    be   made 
powerful  than  the  Hiro- 
type.     Therefore    each 
dropped,  a  large  area  will 
ing    without   doubt    a 
of  nonmllltary  targets, 
of  a  total  of  90,000  build- 
area.  62.000  were  totally 
ai^other  6.000  severely  dam- 
were  residential  struc- 
mllitafy  targets  such  as 
stores,    etc.     This    poses 
em  of  postwar  rehabill- 


pi  obit 
recons  ruction. 

considered  in  connection  with 
alms,  such  a  policy  of  ab- 
is  in  marked  dissonance, 
abandonment  of  our  an- 
on   international   control 
would  deprive  us  of  the 
instruments  of   military   force 
lukewarm  war.  would  leave  us 
war  against  an  aggressor 
or    overrun     countries, 
our   present   strong 
the  champion  of  freedom 
wt>uld  condemn  to  failure  a 
to  exploit  a  rift  be- 
^pulatton  and  their  lead- 
cancel  out   the  anticipated 
t  irough  the  overburdening 
postwar  relief  and  re- 
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we  have  reviewed  briefly 

and  limitations  of  the 

have  examined  the  effects 

both  on  the  recipient  and 


on  the  deliverer,  and  have  analyzed  the  major 
military  and  political  considerations  which 
govern  its  use.  From  this  scrutiny  we  must 
conclude  that  the  adoption  of  a  military 
policy  of  exclusive  reliance  on  the  atom  bomb 
would  Jeopardize  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
The  strategy  of  victory  through  the  sole  agent 
of  mass  atomic  destruction  is  not  only 
morally  untenable,  but  has  dubious  chances 
of  success  politically  and  militarily. 

However,  since  the  threat  of  atomic  war- 
fare still  hangs  over  us,  we  cannot  cease  to 
maintain  our  atomic  advantage.  If  only  for 
Insurance.  Under  the.se  circumstances,  a 
sound  program  for  national  security  would 
Include  atomic  weapons  as  well  as  the  con- 
ventional forms  of  military  strength.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  mili- 
tary force  Is  only  a  segment  of  our  national 
power.  Military  policy  must  be  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  national  policy;  mili- 
tary might  must  be  used  In  harmony  with  the 
economic,  intellectual,  psychological,  politi- 
cal, and  moral  factors  which  also  form  a  part 
of  our  national  strength.  We  must  keep  the 
atom  bomb  In  our  arsenal  of  weapons,  but  we 
must  also  be  prepared  to  fight  a  war  without 
it.  We  must  realize  fully  what  an  atom 
bomb  cannot  do  as  well  as  what  It  can  do. 


New  National  Health  Pros^ram — A  Sugar- 
Coated  Pink  Pill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr, 
Speaker,  anything  that  touches  upon  the 
fundamental  operations  of  our  great 
medical  profession  and  its  related  In- 
stitutions is  of  truly  prime  importance 
to  us  all.  It  touches  upon  the  duration 
of  life  itself. 

On  April  25,  the  revised  administration 
national  health  insurance  and  public 
health  program  was  introduced  in  two 
identical  House  bills,  H.  R.  4312  and  H.  R. 
4313.  and  in  the  Thomas  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

The  measure  contains  163  printed 
pages  and  is  designed  to  provide  com- 
plete medical,  dental,  and  hospital  serv- 
ice for  about  85  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, according  to  estimates.  In  addi- 
tion, the  plan  calls  for  greatly  increased 
Federal  appropriations  for  medical  edu- 
cation, research,  and  hospital  construc- 
tion. 

Special  medical  aid  for  rural  areas  and 
grants  to  States  for  local  health  work 
and  crippled  children  are  included  in 
this  vast  scheme,  the  cost  of  which  can 
only  be  guessed. 

The  program  would  be  financed  partly 
through  a  3  or  4  percent  pay-roll  tax. 
jointly  shared  by  workers  and  employers, 
and  by  an  initial  appropriation  of  $1.- 
500.000.000  a  year  out  of  general  funds. 
The  pay-roll  tax  would  be  based  on  earn- 
ings up  to  $4,800.  Those  self-employed 
would  have  to  put  up  as  both  employer 
and  employee. 

As  one  who  looks  with  disfavor  upon 
any  scheme — no  matter  how  well  in- 
tended— that  leads  us  farther  down  the 
rpad  toward  planned  economy  and  a  so- 
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ciallzed  .state,  it  is  natural  that  all  this 
fills  me  with  forebodings.  America  has 
always  l)€cn  the  land  of  opportunity. 
But  opportunity  involves  willingness  to 
take  a  risk.  If  Government  is  to  care 
for  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  we 
must  of  necessity  surrender  many  lib- 
erties. We  would  be  forced  to  limit  our 
horizons  to  what  Government  could  pro- 
vide for  each  one  of  the  150.000,000  popu- 
lation. The  efTort  of  Individuals  ceases 
to  be  a  controlling  factor  in  their  scale 
of  living.  We  must  be  prepared  to  con- 
form to  the  general  pattern  laid  out  for 
us  all  by  the  bureaucrats.  Otherwise,  one 
could  not  expect  to  receive  even  the  type 
of  security  offered  by  their  paternalism. 
Personally,  I  prefer  not  to  surrender  lib- 
erties even  in  exchange  for  a  very  good 
mess  of  pottage — and  this  is  not  good  at 
all. 

Compulsory  health  Insurance,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  is  "the  most 
radical  reform  yet  to  be  broached  by  the 
Truman  administration.*'  Of  course,  it 
is  primarily  another  big  spending  scheme 
and  would  be  one  more  move  in  redis- 
tributing wealth.  The  States  and  indi- 
viduals with  the  larger  Incomes  would 
carry  the  burden  for  those  with  less;  not 
on  a  basis  of  necessity,  but  whether  they 
need  help  or  not. 

Additional  bureaucrats  and  file  clerks 
would  go  on  the  Federal  rolls  by  the 
thousands.  One  can  imagine  how  many 
public  meddlers  and  clock  watchers 
would  be  employed  with  the  public  foot- 
ing the  bill.  We  have  added  58,000  civil- 
ians workers  to  our  already  overloaded 
pay  rolls  in  the  last  12  months.  Think 
what  would  happen  if  this  scheme,  which 
would  reach  Into  every  hamlet  and  cross 
roads,  were  put  Into  operation. 

Another  inequity  Is  that,  whether  or 
not  you  or  your  family  is  a  healthy  group, 
you  would  have  to  pay  just  as  much  as 
your  neighbor,  who  might  have  a  great 
deal  of  illness  or  lead  a  very  di.ssipated 
life  and  require  constant  attention  be- 
cause of  his  own  Indiscretions. 

Your  cost  would  be  predicated  on  your 
income — nothing  else — and  at  first  you 
would  not  be  getting  any  service.  While 
the  Government  is  tooling  up,  you  would 
be  pa3^ng  and  the  percentage  would  go 
on  up  as  the  dream  unfolds.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Rodney  Crowther,  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  the  total  cost  of  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  insurance  program  alone 
would  run  about  $6,000,000,000  a  year 
from  the  start,  with  the  General  Treas- 
uary  contributing  about  $1,500,000,000. 
The  medical  education,  grants  for  hos- 
pital construction,  and  other  features  of 
the  health  program  would  cost,  he  esti- 
mates. $1,000,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000 
the  first  year,  and  in  a  few  years  about 
$3,000,000,000  annually.  Ultimately,  the 
entire  health  program  would  cost  be- 
tween $10.000  000,000  and  $13,000,000,- 
000  a  year. 

As  a  beneficiary  of  all  this.  If  ill.  one 
would  probably  he  herded  into  a  group 
of  patients,  many  of  them  with  trifling 
or  Imaginary  ailments,  but  determined 
to  have  maximum  attention. 

If  you  needed  a  .«:pecialist.  under  the 
plan  you  could  have  the  one  of  your 
choice  in  theory,  but  yotj  would  first  have 
to  get  some  ofiBcial  to  approve  your  case. 


After  all  the  red  tape,  you  might  or 
might  not  get  the  .specialist  you  want. 
Obviously,  everylxxly  could  not  get  to 
the  No.  1  expert. 

An  English  doctor  told  me  recently 
that  the  worst  feature  of  the  British 
scheme  is  that  hypochondriacs — people 
with  imagined  ills — have  so  crowded  in- 
stitutions demanding  treatment  that  the 
really  sick  are  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Con- 
scientious doctors  often  are  harassed  to 
the  point  of  becoming  nervous  wrecks. 

Insistent  demands  for  attention  by  the 
multitude  would  play  havoc  with  re- 
search. Small-time  ward  leaders  would 
have  a  grand  opportunity  for  fixing  it  so 
the  faithful  could  get  to  see  'Doctor 
Blank." 

Government  doctors  would  tend  to  be- 
come cogs  in  a  machine.  Their  assign- 
ments and  careers  would  be  dependent 
on  currying  favor  with,  and  gracefully 
accepting  instructions  from  the  higher- 
ups.  Red  tape  and  filling  out.  in  tripli- 
cate, quantities  of  forms  would  consume 
countless  hours.  Bureaucrats  would  tell 
the  medical  practitioner,  the  surgeon, 
dentist,  laboratory  technician,  and  reg- 
istered nurse  where,  when,  and  how  to 
practice.  Blind  obedience  would  be  re- 
warded; initiative  and  development  of 
new  techniques  frowned  upon. 

Anyone  who  has  had  contacts  with 
Army  or  Navy  Medical  Departments  in 
time  of  war  has  seen  cases  where  great 
surgeons  were  busy  treating  malaria 
and  obstetricians  or  brain  specialists  car- 
ing for  blistered  feet.  He  has  known  of 
cases  where  outstanding  experts  were 
compelled  to  u.se  methods  or  treatments 
with  which  they  were  not  in  accord  be- 
cause some  less  skilled  oflBcer  with  higher 
rank  told  them  what  they  must  and  must 
not  do. 

In  war,  such  situations  can  hardly  be 
avoided,  but,  under  normal  conditions, 
they  would  be  well-nigh  Intolerable. 

Under  the  American  system  of  free  en- 
terprise, we  have  made  astonishing 
progress  in  comtiatlng  disease  and  in- 
creasing the  average  span  of  human  life. 
As  we  have  been  the  most  successful,  how 
foolish  we  would  be  to  discard  our  way 
for  the  schemes  of  nations  that  have 
lagged  behind. 

Our  ph3^cians,  surgeons,  dentists  and 
nurses  are  giving  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  best  service  that  any 
country  in  the  world  has  ever  had.  Our 
practitioners  devote  long  hours  to  char- 
ity work.  Their  ethics,  self-sacrifice, 
and  devotion  to  duty  are  a  great  Amer- 
ican tradition.  Our  people  receive 
needed  medical  care,  whether  or  not  they 
are  able  to  pay.  The  old  family  doctor  is 
one  of  the  finest  heroes  of  American  life. 
Why  do  we  need  to  change  so  much  to 
make  a  few  needed  improvements? 

The  best  available  estimate  is  that  iKit 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  population 
to  any  appreciable  degree  is  handicapped 
in  obtaining  adequate  medical  service, 
either  because  of  lack  of  means  or  lie- 
cause  of  where  they  live.  This  minority 
should  receive  a  helping  hand,  but  it 
should  not  be  done  at  the  cost  of  freedom. 
We  will  never  be  able  to  keep  a  full-scale 
hospital  at  the  elhom  of  every  desert - 
wanderer  or  lonely  lighthouse  keeper. 
We  can  never  entirely  destroy  the  ad- 


vantages of  thrift  and  of  having  money 
in  the  pocket. 

Of  course,  the  advocates  of  socialization 
will  not  be  satisfied  to  halt  with  the  field 
of  medicine,  if  they  conquer  it.  Law- 
yers, educators,  engineers,  all  professions 
had  best  prepare  for  similar  attacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  dece.ve  our- 
selves. We  are  approaching  another  fork 
in  the  road.  If  we  again  take  a  turn  to  the 
left  we  may  never  be  able  to  find  our  way 
back  to  the  straight  and  narrow  patli  of 
self-reliance  and  unlimited  horizons. 
The  sweet,  sugar-coated  pill  which  we  are 
being  offered  is  also  a  pink  [Mil — pink  like 
a  fellow  traveler.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  medical  profession  warn 
us  against  It.  We  better  do  what  the 
doctor  orders  and  refuse  the  pink  pill.  If 
we  dont.  Uncle  Sam  may  be  sicker  than 
we  think. 


Aa  Open  Letter  to  the  Secretary  •! 
Africoltarc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesdaw.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
o.'  us  from  New  England  feel  strongly 
the  financial  risks  in  some  of  the  impli- 
cations in  the  recent  proposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  replace  our 
present  system  of  support  prices  with  a 
new  experimental  system  of  direct  sub- 
sidies. In  connection  with  a  search  for 
some  less  expensive  jrian  for  easing  the 
strain  of  high  cost  of  living,  I  invite 
further  public  consideration  of  what 
appears  to  Iw  a  very  simple  and  fwac- 
tlcal  Idea  ."^ugpested  in  an  open  letter  sent 
to  the  Sewetary  of  Agriculture  last  No- 
vemt)er  by  Leavitt  C.  Parsons,  publisher 
of  Northeastern  Poultryman,  a  farm  pa- 
per published  m  Boston.  Mass.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  6,  1949. 
Hon.  Charles  P.  Bhaknan, 
Secrrtarg  of  Agricultvre, 

Washintrton,  D.  C: 
I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  have  more  time 
to  talk  with  you  in  Atlantic  City  a  week  or  so 
ago.  because  I  am  most  anxious  to  get  your 
serious  cominenta  on  a  project  I  have  been 
Btndying  which,  if  acted  upon  promptly  and 
courageously,  would  help  to  esse  some  of  ovtr 
present  problems  by  immediate^y  reducing 
the  cost  of  living.  I  feel  that  a  large  part  of 
the  huge  stock  of  agricultural  products  that 
the  Government  h&s  had  to  take  over  In  the 
parity  price-support  program  In  order  to 
sectire  maximum  production  can  now  Ix  ad- 
vantageously used  to  cut  the  cost  of  living 
through  distrlbtrtion  tn  kind  for  the  benefit 
of  the  taxpayers  and  conrnmers  whose  money 
made  the  purchase  possible.  I  think  this 
could  be  applied  by  you  at  once  to  reduc? 
prices  at  the  consumer  levels  for  bread  and 
flour  and  for  milk,  poultry,  and  eefs.  Cotton 
rlothing.  edibie  oUs,  and  oilseed  end  products, 
like  paints,  may  also  be  stmUarly  benefited 
later,  but  rm  writing  yoti  parOetllarly  abotrt 
the  treatment  of  basic  foods.  In  other  words. 
I  want  jLur  opinion  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
suggestion  to  avoid  the  hurtful  eritletem  of 
the  •gricnitural   support   plan   aa  aoicly  a 
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■utaMj  bMMflUng  only  one  cpcdal  group.  I 
hrtliT«  tbert  Um  in  the  contlnoed  purchase 
of  high-priced  surplus  s  rUk  of  consumer 
hostUity  toward  the  farmers,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  an  expansion  of  the  original  plan 
to  »axt  as  a  subsidy  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
ettlKns  without  loalng  the  present  pri<re  end 
pniAt  inoentiTes  which  insure  a  strong  latlon 
tlvough  an  abundance  of  crops  and  the 
fanners'  freedom  from  want. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Indivldtial  incomes  In  the  United 
States  reached  a  p>eak  of  tl90.0O0.00O.O}O  and 
tba  first  6  months  In  1948  are  reported  to 
have  been  even  greater  than  that  rate.  The 
DafMTtment  estimates  that  about  69  percent 
of  the  net  consumers'  Income  is  spent  In  re- 
tall  stores  compared  with  only  60  percent 
before  the  war.  They  say  food  stores  and 
women's  wear  stores  get  the  most  of  this  In- 
crease. Further  figures  Indicate  that  at  pres- 
ent 31  cents  of  the  consumer  s  dollar  goes  for 
food  against  24  cents  before  the  war.  Under 
the  present  system  of  support  prices  the  graip 
buying  agricultural  groups  get  no  cash  benefit 
from  the  huge  grain  crojjs  we  are  now  raising 
because  the  price  that  they  are  forced  to  pay 
Is  set  arbitrarily  by  the  present  antiquated 
parity  formula.  Since  bread  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  poultry  products  represent  the 
largest  cash  outlay  in  the  average  household 
budget,  the  consumers  can  expect  no  relief 
from  these  supported  prices  unless  something 
Is  done  by  Washington  to  relieve  the  pressure. 

The  present  high  purchase  prices  of  grain 
result  also  In  a  squeeze  being  worked  on 
dairy  farmers  and  poultrymen  as  well  as  on 
those  who  buy  feed  for  fattening  livestock. 
It  Is  the  farmers'  reaction  to  this  squeeze 
that  explains  the  present  national  shortage 
of  animal  units  which  have  dropped  from 
170.000.000  to  152.000.000  on  the  farms. 
Many  feel  that  your  Department  Is  not  with- 
out some  responsibility  for  this  situation, 
because  these  animal  units  constitute  the 
protein  food  reserves  of  this  Nation  and  their 
producers  need  the  encouragement  of  a  pro- 
tective marginal  profit.  This  has  been  denied 
them  by  the  operation  of  the  present  parity 
formula  that  prevents  their  buying  lower 
cost  feed  aa  should  now  be  possible. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that,  as  I 
•ee  it.  the  financial  burden  for  providing 
money  to  support  the  present  huge  cereal 
crops  was  not  covered  In  the  present  1948- 
40  budget,  large  as  It  was.  It  I^ks  as  If 
this  would  constitute  a  further  direct  claim 
on  the  taxpayers  in  an  already  excessively 
tax-ridden  economy.  This  tax  burden  Is  In 
addition  to  a  continued  high  price  for  bread, 
milk,  and  eggs  which  cannot  go  down  mate- 
rially in  the  face  of  the  $2  support  price  for 
wheat  and  a  proportionately  abnormal  sup- 
port level  for  other  cereal*  and  oil-bearing 
aeeds  which  now  enjoy  a  legal  claim  on  the 
Oovemment  for  loan  or  for  purchase;  In 
other  words,  although  we  have  a  total  cereal 
crop  of  6.500.000.000  bushels  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing expressed  In  terms  of  the  workman's 
necessities  of  life  must  continue  high.  Our 
high  support  price,  although  stimulating 
even  greater  farm  production,  must  also  con- 
tinue to  stimulate  new  wage-price  spirals  in 
labor  relations. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  completely 
unaware  of  the  additional  tax  burden  they 
now  face  as  a  result  of  the  bounty  of  nature. 
It  la  not  unlikely  that  a  half  year's  coat  of 
the  Marshall  plan  may  be  exceeded  by  the 
new  and  unbudgeted  cash  requirements  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  meet- 
ing lu  immediate  legal  obligation  to  provide 
funda  for  purchase  and  for  loans  on  the 
1948  surplus  crope.  Unhappily,  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  of  last  January  made  no  ade- 
quate provision  for  this  extensive  financing. 
In  the  part  devoted  to  the  CCC  (pp.  1149- 
1176).  the  prospective  operaUons  of  that 
OoTemment  agency  were  expected  to  show  a 
net  income  to  the  group  of  $37 J94JO0.  The 
president  explained   that  he  expected   loan 
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substantlal  further  aid  will  be  called  for. 
The  budget  allows  only  one  million  for  loans 
on  oats  which  It  optimistically  expected  to 
be  wiped  out  by  repayments. 

Although  I  have  accumulated  much  sup- 
plemental data.  I  need  not  encumber  this 
letter  Vlth  added  discussion  of  peanuts,  bar- 
ley, rice,  and  other  feed  and  foodstuffs,  since 
your  own  Information  Is  always  more  cur- 
rently accurate  than  any  that  I  might  secure. 
However,  I  have  reviewed,  these  to  Indicate 
that  the  average  taxpayers  who  are  also  the 
average  consumers  that  make  our  great  do- 
mestic markets  are  In  large  part  unaware  that 
they  are  all  contributing  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly funds  for  such  Immense  Government 
farm  financing  while  most  of  the  benefits 
accrue  to  only  one  particular  group. 

The  same  arguments  that  here  apply  to 
food  could  also  be  applied  to  other  crops.  In 
cotton  this  year  I  understand  the  Govern- 
ment will  very  likely  have  to  take  over  at  a 
high  support  level  over  6,000.000  bales  of  a 
crop  that  totals  only  a  little  over  twice  that 
amount  and  the  same  tragic  Investrient  with 
one-sided  benefits  holds  for  many  other  less 
Impo-tant  commodities. 

If  our  Government  allows  this  situation  to 
continue  with  Its  unfair  burden  on  our  peo- 
ple, particularly  on  American  labor,  I  feel 
those  who  are  In  a  position  to  cure  It  and 
who  don't  act.  are  responsible  for  any  penal- 
ties that  may  befall  our  national  economy. 
New  legislation  does  not  appear  necessary, 
nor  need  we  wait  until  1950  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  farm  bill.  The  present  legal 
rights  and  obligations  of  both  farmer  and 
your  Department  are  clearly  and  definitely 
established.  Some  fair  means  of  relief  can 
be  brought  about  by  your  courageous  de- 
cision to  make  available  Immediately  the 
benefit  of  all  these  Government  purchases  to 
the  American  people  who  are  all  consumers 
of  bread,  milk,  and  eggs.  In  Its  simplest 
form,  this  means  you  will  deal  directly  with 
only  three  groups  of  people.  I  feel  that  you 
already  enjoy  the  power  to  exercise  the  same 
kind  of  freedom  In  the  disposition  of  com- 
modities taken  over  to  protect  the  farmer 
as  the  law  has  given  you  in  the  free  choice 
of  the  crops  to  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  extend  Its  aid  In  the  form 
of  loans  and  purchases.  The  three  groups 
most  Important  In  their  contribution  to  cut- 
ting the  high  cost  of  living  through  such  co- 
operation would  be:  1.  The  flour  mills.  2. 
The  feed  mills,  and  3.  the  holders  of  future 
contracts. 

•In  the  first  group,  your  properly  qualified 
representative  could  negotiate  a  trade  along 
the  following  lines:  Tell  the  millers  that  after 
making  adequate  provision  to  hold  back  grain 
for  Marshall  plan  requirements  and  a  safe 
margin  for  carry-over,  you  would  then  use 
the  balance  for  distribution  to  the  American 
people.  Acting  upon  the  same  authority  that 
permits  the  free  distribution  of  food  for 
school  lunches  and  the  sale  of  potatoes  at 
a  fraction  of  their  cost,  sell  these  millers  for 
$1  and  other  considerations  all  surplus 
wheat.  If  this  amoimted  to  20  percent  of 
the  total  crop,  give  them  20  percent  of  their 
1948  purchases,  understanding,  however,  In 
consideration  of  this  bonus  they  must  re- 
duce the  trade  price  of  their  end  product  by 
an  amount  proportionate  to  the  savings  se- 
cured through  accepting  CCC  grain.  The  net 
result  would  be  to  move  flour  Into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  at  a  lower  price  per  barrel,  and 
thus  through  bakeries  and  retail  grocers  to 
cut  the  cost  of  bread. 

In  the  case  of  feed  mills.  It  may  be  more 
complicated  because  of  the  greater  variety  of 
products  but  the  principle  Is  the  same.  You 
could  offer  them  the  CCC  excess  Government- 
controlled  corn  and  wheat  and  soy  and  fiax- 
ieed,  and  any  other  feed  supplements  under- 
standing that  they  In  turn  would  pass  along 
to  the  dairymen  and  poultrymen  and  live- 
stock feeders  their  end  product  at  a  propor- 
tionately lower  price.    Thus  through  cutting 
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the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  eggs  and 
meat,  competition  In  a  free  economy  would 
expand  production  and  bring  down  consum- 
ers' living  costs. 

As  to  the  dealers  In  future  contracts,  I'm 
concerned  about  them  only  because  they  are 
a  neces.^ary  part  of  the  machinery  of  hedging 
through  which  big  processors  avoid  speculat- 
ing In  their  Inventory  and  confine  their  prof- 
Its  to  their  special  operations.  Sellers  are 
not  concerned  with  this  proposal,  but  buyers 
of  grain  contracts  who  In  good  faith  intend 
to  take  a  bona  fide  delivery  should  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  Oovemment  the  same 
proportionate  distribution  at  their  point  of 
delivery  as  would  any  of  the  millers  dealing 
in  spot-delivery  contracts. 

Summarising  this  operation,  certain  ob- 
vious rnd  desirable  objectives  are  imme- 
diately achieved. 

1.  The  Government  Is  able  to  cut  the  cost 
of  living  at  once,  for  all  these  price  adjiist- 
ments  would  react  marketwLse  immediately. 

2.  The  positive  downward  trend  in  the  coat 
of  living  would  definitely  end  the  wage- price 
Inflationary  spiral  which  has  also  contributed 
to  high  prices. 

3.  This  feed  cost  reduction  wotild  renew 
enough  Individual  profit  incentive  to  make 
poMlble  a  quicker  reestabllshment  of  our 
shamefully  short  national  animal  im^teln 
reserve. 

4.  This  wo\ild  not  cancel  out  or  weaken  the 
present  parity  support  price  system  as  ap- 
plied to  field  crope.  but  would  bring  about 
a  lower  cash-out  cost  of  living  for  farm 
producers  which  would  tend  to  bring  down 
the  parity  formula  averages  against  which 
present  excessive  prices  are  computed. 

5.  It  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  American 
people  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  billion 
dollars  a  year,  representing  the  mark-down 
In  terms  of  new  consumer  prices  brought 
about  by  the  lower  cost  adjustment  at  the 
point  of  production. 

6.  Such  clear-cut  decisive  action  Is  called 
for  In  the  present  crisis  which  may  grow 
progre8si\-ely  worse.  This  plan  gives  to  the 
American  people  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
dramatic  and  courageous  leadership  they  like 
to  expect  and  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

7.  Finally,  such  a  plan  which  obvlotuly 
encourages  the  reestabllshment  of  herds  and 
flocks  without  penalizing  the  grain  growers 
means  also  the  expansion  of  our  grasslands 
and  thus  the  building  of  a  new  defensive 
resource  against  the  risk  of  Infertile  desert 
wastes  that  mark  historically  the  economic 
decadence  of  Babylon  and  China. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  proposal  serious 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LEAvrrr  C.  Pabsons, 
Publisher,  Northeastern  Pcfultryman. 


Post  Office  Workers,  Lon;  Imposed  Ob, 
Should  Be  Heard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NXW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  Z   1949 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recobd, 
I  include  the  foilowing  editorial: 

POST  omcB  woaKxas.  long  ikposb)  ow, 

SHOTTLO  BS  HSAU) 

Por  a  long  time  now  the  postal  employees 
have  patiently  hoped  that  the  Government 
for  which  they  work  would  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, a  standard  becoming  to  those  In  their 
country's  employ.    Their  hopes  have  not  been 


realised  and  once  more  It  eeema  as  If  their 
very  natural  and  justified  aspirations  are  to 
be  completely  Ignored. 

Hotise  and  Senate  bUls.  with  bipartisan 
sponsorship,  would  give  them  aid,  but  noth- 
ing whatever  la  being  done  about  these  bills. 
Apparently  It  Is  the  Intention  of  those  who 
do  not  want  the  living  conditions  of  postal 
workers  and  their  families  improved,  to  do 
nothing,  for  no  hearings  on  the  bills  have 
been  scheduled. 

Theee  conscientlotie  workers  have  enjoyed 
few  improvements  In  their  living  standards 
In  recent  years.  The  pay  of  others  has 
Jumped,  but  theirs  shows  no  such  agility. 
And  what  they  ask  Is  really  very  little,  com- 
ing from  employees  who  have  had  bo  little 
before  this.  In  addition  to  an  increase  In 
pay,  they  want  veteran  employees  to  be  given 
credit  toward  promotion  for  the  time  they 
Fpent  In  the  armed  forces.  That  is,  they  do 
not  want  veterans  to  suffer  for  having  fought. 
They  ask  for  26  days  of  vacation  and  15  days 
sick  leave,  which  Is  what  aU  other  Federal 
clvll-service  workers  have  been  given.  A  few 
other  small,  reasonable  and  logical  improve- 
ments In  compensation  are  Included  In  their 
legislative  program. 

And  nothing  at  all  Is  being  done  about 
the  bills  that  would  bring  them  relief.  This 
is  an  old  and  maixifest  Injiistice.  There 
should  be  hearings  at  once.  The  public  as 
a  whole  should  know  under  what  handicaps 
the  postal  employees  live  and  work.  They 
are  deserving  workers.    They  must  be  heard. 


Labor-Maoacemeat  BiQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHTTSSrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  questions  presently  confronting  the 
Nation  more  vital  than  the  preservation 
of  industrial  peace.  If  this  House  can 
enact  a  labor  measure  which  will  in  ef- 
fect accomplish  that  end.  It  will  have 
performed  a  genuine  public  service. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was  origi- 
nally pending  before  the  House.  I  spoke 
and  voted  in  opposition  to  it.  I  subse- 
quently voted  to  uphold  the  Presidential 
veto  of  that  measure.  At  the  time  I 
pointed  out.  in  substance,  the  various  ob- 
jections to  such  sweeping  and  unprece- 
dented legislation  restrictive  of  labor 
organizations  and  particularly  hamper- 
ing free  collective  oargaining.  I  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  punitive  laws,  di- 
rected against  a  class,  were  inconsistent 
with  American  principles  and  would 
cause  suspicion,  distrust,  and  ill-will  be- 
tween labor  and  management  and  lead 
to  further  strife,  dissatisfaction,  strikes, 
and  other  undesirable  unsettled  social 
and  economic  conditions.  I  also  ex- 
pressed my  fears  of  retaliatory  effects. 

Clearly  my  fears  and  apprehensions 
have  been  abundantly  fulfilled.  Strikes 
may  not  have  increased  in  numbers; 
indeed  the  contrary  is  true.  But  just  as 
I  had  feared,  a  spirit  of  hostility  and 
antagonism  has  developed  among  the 
laboring  people  who  believed,  and  still 
believe,  that  the  act  was  designed  to 
crush  or  impair  labor  organizations  and 
imperil  their  freedom  of  actlcm  in  the 
economic  sphere  which  Americans  prize 
so  highly. 


Current  legislative  confusion  concern- 
ing the  shape  of  labor  legislation  has  not 
served  to  alleviate  the  deep  and  keenly 
felt  resentment  of  working  people  and 
their  leaders  that  the  Congress  is  en- 
deavoring to  regiment  and  place  in  a 
strait-Jacket  all  those  who  Insist  upon  the 
rights  of  recogTiition,  representation,  and 
collective  bargaining  for  labor  groups. 

There  is  no  question  presented  here 
concerning  public-welfare  strikes  be- 
cause whatever  the  final  shape  of  this 
legislation  ample  power  will  reside  in 
ofiBcials  of  this  Government  to  protect 
the  Nation  against  irresponsible  and 
harmful  Interference  with  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  American  public.  The 
same  is  true  of  economic  boycotts  and 
jurisdictional  strikes  and  the  infiltration 
of  Communists  and  subversive  forces  into 
the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 
Adequate  controls  are  also  provided 
against  abases  and  excesses  which 
threaten  industrial  stability.  Financial 
accountability  is  assured;  the  rights  of 
Individual  workers  secured  as  well  as  the 
legitimate  rights  of  management.  That 
is  as  it  should  be. 

I  gravely  and  sincerely  quostion  the 
punitive  approach  to  the  solution  of  these 
great  social  and  economic  questions. 
Let  us  stand  by  the  Constitution,  by  the 
basic  principles  of  free  enterprise  foi 
capital  and  labor,  working  together, 
which  have  enabled  this  Nation  to  grow 
and  develop  into  the  greatest  instrument 
ever  known  in  history  for  conserving  the 
rights  of  the  indi\idual  and  promoting 
the  common  good  and  the  happines.s  of 
people.  No  sound  progress  can  be  based 
in  this  free  country  upon  laws  which  the 
average  working  man  and  woman  believe 
to  be  aimed  at  the  continuity  of  the 
representative  organizations  they  have 
established,  as  a  vital  force  for  protect- 
ing their  wage  and  social  standards  and 
safeguarding  them  against  hardship,  dis- 
crimination, and  exploiiauon. 

Let  us  make  collective  bargaining  work 
effectively,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  people  but  also  in  the  interests 
of  the  employers  and  the  broader  in- 
terests of  the  Nation. 

A  united  America,  a  strong,  integrated, 
harmoniotis  America,  Is  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  hour.  Let  us  banish  bitter- 
ness and  strife  among  the  classes.  Let  us 
have  industrial  peace  and  world  peace. 
peace  at  home  and  abroad,  peace  and 
harmony  among  labor  and  management 
and  every  other  group  of  the  American 
people.  I  must  oppose  the  measure  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 


Wear  Honor  Rosettes — Rodino  and  Hovsc 
Leader  Onij  ^'Kni^ts'*  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
mianimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoeo  the  following 
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article  that  appeared  in  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger.  Sunday.  April  3.  1943: 

WsAB   Hoiro«   Rosrma — Rodino   akd   Housb 
1  OiTLT  "Knights"  im  Comckxrs 


Washington. — Knlghtbood  Is  In  flower  In 
the  Halls  of  CongTMS.  And  you'd  never 
know  It  unless  you  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
Inconsplcuovu  rosettes  In  the  coat  lapels  of 
Representatives  Ptter  W.  Rodino.  Jk.,  of 
Mavark.  N.  J.,  and  John  W.  McCokmack.  of 
MmmicikJMmtt*.  Hoiise  majority  leader. 

Tbe  roMttes.  with  white  crosses  on  a  black 
field,  entitle  McCosuack  and  Rodino  to  t>e 
referred  to  as  "sir."  "knight."  or  "excellency." 

"Sir"  Prrm  and  "Sir"  John  wear  the  ro- 
settes twcause  they  are  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  Italy's  greatest  decoration 
for  men  who  have  distinguished  them8e!ve« 
as  benefactors  of  humanity. 

The  only  two  "knights"  In  Congress.  Rodino 
was  decorated  in  1945  and  IdcCosMACK  won 
his  award  last  year.  Neither  knew  of  the 
other's  decoration  until  January  3,  when 
Rodino.  a  freshman  Democratic  Congress- 
man, walked  up  to  Introduce  himself  to  the 
Bouse  leader.  The  handclasp  between  the 
two  men  was  more  than  an  Introduction;  It 
was  an  understanding  of  each  other  that 
words  cannot  describe. 

Rodino  was  knighted  by  Prince  Chlgl. 
grand  master  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order 
of  Malta,  for  work  in  helping  Italians  during 
World  War  11.  The  Congressman  was  one  of 
the  first  professional  men  in  Newark  to  enlist 
(or  service  after  the  Jap  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  also  was  one  of  the  first  to  go 
overseas  as  a  member  of  the  First  Armored 
Division. 

AT  AWZIO  SKACH 

He  took  part  in  the  African  Invasion  and 
was  among  the  United  States  soldiers  who 
hit  the  beach  st  Anzlo.  What  he  saw  there 
hell  never  forget,  particularly  the  picture  of 
young  boys  and  girls  and  old  men  and  women 
who  wanted  no  part  of  war  tnit  were  victims 
of  an  Italian  government  which  declared  war 
on  the  United  States.  So  when  Italy  threw 
In  the  sponge  Roouio  rememberid  the  broken 
twdiee  and  wearied  (ac«s  of  tba  young  and 
old  and  decided  to  do  ■omethlnfl  about  It. 

He  conceived  tbe  "package  brigade"— 
vhtch  meant  lung  hours  of  writing  letters  to 
bis  folks  in  Newark  and  to  his  many  friends 
all  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey  asking 
tbem  to  send  food  or  clothing  to  him  for  the 
people  of  Italy. 

PLAN  A  SUCCSSa 

The  plan  was  so  successful  that  soon  the 
packsges  began  flowing  into  Rooino's  quar- 
ters at  a  terrific  rate.  All  told,  his  appeal 
brought  4.000  packages  to  Italy,  and  he  de- 
livered every  one  himself — some  to  hospitals, 
some  to  charltalr'e  institutions,  but  most  of 
them  to  individuals  hs  had  seen  suffering 
from  malnutrition  in  citlee.  towns,  and  vil- 
Uges  captured  by  United  States  forces. 

Soon  ofllclals  of  the  Italian  Oovernment 
wanted  to  know  who  Rodino  was.  They 
learned  that  he  had  risen  from  a  private  to 
a  captain,  being  commissioned  on  the  field. 

Prince  Chlgl  decorated  him  as  a  Knight  of 
Malta.  King  Umberto  decorated  him  with 
the  highest  order  of  knighthood  that  Italy 
oould  t>estow  on  a  foreigner.  He  made  him 
a  knight  of  Saint  Marurtzlo  and  Lazzaro.  All 
told,  RooiNO  won  IB  decorations  for  his  "ex- 
tracurricular" activity  while  still  a  combat 
officer  in  the  American  Army. 

•TATtnC  POR  DACGHTXa 

One   of   his   most -prised   possessions  is  a 

statue  of  St.  Bernadette,  which  was  present- 
ed to  him  by  Countess  Rattl.  sister  of  the 
late  Pope  Pius  XI.  with  instructions  that  It 
be  given  to  his  daughter.  Margaret  Ann.  as 
a  memento  of  her  daddy's  good  work  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Italy. 

RoPiNo  s  efforts  for  the  people  of  Italy  did 
not  cease  when  the  war  ended.  As  a  Knight 
of  Malta,  he  wait  named  a  special  American 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JA(tOB  K.  JAVITS 


WrW  YORK 

DP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tiiesdai  ,  May  3,  1949 


Mr.  JAVITS. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
appended  hereto  the  No.  1  article  en- 
titled "The  Bold  «ew  Program."  of  a  new 
jtly  magazine  "of  facts 
shed  in  New  York,  the 
)f  which  was  issued  on 
is  under  the  editorial 
Max  Ascoli.  the  di.stin- 
author.  and   educator. 


national  fortnig! 
and  ideas."  publ 
volume  1,  No.  1. 
April  26.  1949. 
direction  of  Prof 
guished   editor, 


who  escaped  fro^  the  Fascist  terror  In 
Italy  to  become  )ne  of  the  leading  edi- 
tors  and  phllosoi  hers  of  the  democratic 
resistance  to  toti  litarlanism  of  our  day. 
ne  promises  to  fill  an 
n  the  cotulderatlon  of 
our  governmenta  policy  and  to  be  one  of 
the  most  disting)ulshed  journals  of  otu: 
day. 

Professor  Asco)l  says  of  his  new  maga- 
zine: 
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with  our  stooges,  we  could,  as  we  pleased,  use 
or  destroy  their  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
our  own  economy,  and  we  could  induce  their 
unmanageable  leaders  to  plunge  themselves 
Into  obscurity — or  out  of  a  window.  As  It  Is, 
given  the  kind  of  people  we  are,  we  have  no 
choice.  We  must  work  to  create,  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  positive  conditions  that  make 
for  freedom,  for  safeguards  of  personal  and 
national  Independence,  and  for  peace. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

THE     BOLD     NEW     PROGRAM CAN     WE     LEARN     TO 

EXPAND   Civn-IZATION    IN   A    CIVILIZED    WAT? 

Not  long  after  President  Truman  delivered 
his  Inaugural  address.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Krug  told  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
that  American  reserves  of  certain  Industrial 
materials  were  "virtually  nil."  Krug  was  not 
out  to  chill  the  Nation's  blood:  He  was  not 
at  that  moment  telling  the  usual  story  of 
resources  that  had  been  plundered  or 
squandered  In  the  customary  reckless  ways. 
He  was  referring  to  resources  that  the  United 
States  had  never  contained  In  quantity — 
minerals  and  metals,  for  the  most  part,  with 
singular,  useful  properties.  In  the  last  few 
decades,  American  technology  has  learned 
how  to  use  them  In  the  production  of  every- 
thing from  truck  bodies  to  antitank  shells; 
having  discovered  the  advantages  of  these 
largely  "un-American"  materials,  our  tech- 
nicians now  cannot  get  along  without  them. 
They  come  from  most  of  the  continents  and 
Islands  of  the  world.  If  they  were  to  cease 
coming,  American  production  would  be 
severely  disorganized.  Some  phases  of  It 
could  scarcely  continue  at  all. 

American  technology  runs  largely  on  elec* 
trlclty.  To  be  controlled,  electricity  must 
be  insulated.  Mica,  the  best  insulator 
known,  comes  primarily  from  India.  Amer- 
ican technology  Is  built  very  largely  of  steel, 
partly  of  aluminum.  Chrome  le  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  stainless  steel.  The  beet 
chrome  ore  comes  from  Russia.  Aluminum 
has  replaced  steel  for  many  purposes.  The 
best  bauxite,  the  ore  from  which  aluminum 
Is  extracted,  comes  from  Latin  America.  Tbe 
harder  the  uses  to  wntch  steel  and  aluminum 
are  put.  the  higher  the  temperatures  they 
must  withstand,  the  greater  the  pressures 
they  are  designed  to  resist — the  more  they 
must  be  alloyed  with  metals  like  cobalt  and 
chromium,  molybdenum,  and  vanadium  and 
nickel. 

Altogether  there  are  about  150  metals  and 
minerals  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  in  peace,  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States  in  war.  depend.  Not  many 
are  found  in  stifflcient  quantity  and  quality 
on  the  mainland  or  our  Island  possessions. 
In  1946,  the  United  States  Imported  from 
overseas  97  percent  of  its  manganese,  100  per- 
cent of  Its  tin  ore,  73  percent  of  its  tungsten. 
40  percent  of  its  vanadium,  47  percent  of  its 
bauxite,  and  unusually  high  percentages  of 
about  90  other  indispensable  metals  and 
minerals. 

The  United  States'  dependence  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  most  conspicuous  when  it 
comes  to  metals,  but  it  is  not  confined  to 
them.  In  1946,  all  the  fiber  and  natural 
rubber  consumed  by  American  Industry,  and 
one-quarter  of  the  vegetable  oils,  were 
shipped  in  from  overseas.  Nor  Is  it  likely 
that,  among  metals,  our  Impoverishment  will 
continue  to  apply  only  to  obscure  ones;  the 
supply  of  high-grade  rich  iron  ore  In  the 
Mesabl  Range  can  be  expected  to  last  only  a 
generation  or  so. 

The  percentages  show  the  proportion  of 
key  minerals  imported  by  the  United  States 
the  year  after  the  war  ended.  During  war, 
America  requires  far  more  substantial  im- 
ports. The  weapons  of  modern  warfare, 
guided  missiles,  jet  planes,  and  so  on.  require 
an  Increasing  amount  of  chrome,  bauxite, 
and  the  rest.  Congress  has  appropriated 
•800.000,000  to  stock-pile  such  materials,  but 
no  adequate  reserve  of  tliem  can  ever  be  ac- 
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cumulated.  The  industrlee  of  cold  war — 
even  those  of  peace — consume  the  metals 
and  minerals  too  rapidly.  If  American  In- 
dustry la  to  maintain  Its  present  output,  still 
more  il  it  is  to  expand,  the  supply  of  raw 
materials  from  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be 
abundant  and  dependable. 

The  scarce  metals  and  minerals  prevent 
us  from  reverting  to  continental  or  even 
hemispheric  isolationism.  If  the  pressing 
demands  of  technology  could  force  us  into 
technocracy,  we  would  have  to  plant  the 
American  fiag  en  every  land  in  the  world. 
We  cannot  even  dream  of  doing  this;  and 
under  no  circumstances  would  we  do  It.  We 
need  the  availability  of  raw  materials  with- 
out assuming  the  burden  of  conquering  and 
ruling  over  every  country  where  they  are 
to  be  found.  We  do  not  want  forcefully  to 
impose  a  pax  Americana;  we  would  not  know 
how  to.  Neither  do  we  want  to  establish  a 
new  type  of  dollar  diplomacy — a  scarce- 
metals  diplomacy.  We  need  a  global  policy 
as  vast  and  at  the  same  time  as  Intricate  and 
varied  as  the  globe  Itself.  We  need  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  organization,  in  which  the 
poaaeason  and  the  consumers  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials, participate  as  equals. 

With  this  problem  confronting  America, 
the  President  proclaimed,  on  Inauguration 
Day.  his  program  of  making  the  benefits  of 
our  scientific  knowledge  and  industrial  pro- 
gress available  to  imderdeveloped  areas. 

In  these  areas — the  zones  of  the  diseased, 
the  shabbily  dressed,  the  Inadequately  fed — 
a  large  part  of  the  raw  materials  that  the 
United  States  requires  lies  under  or  grows 
In  the  earth.  Now  that  we  cotmt  so  heaTlly 
upon  these  underdeveloped  areas,  their  in- 
habitant*,  for  our  sake  as  well  as  for  theirs, 
cannot  remain  underdeveloped.  If  we  can 
effectively  pass  on  to  tbem  some  measure 
of  technical  akill.  adequately  supported  by 
capiui  investment,  tbey  wUl  be  able  to  pro- 
duce or  extract  or  grow  their  special  mate- 
rials In  greater  volun>e  and  with  greater 
steadiness  than  tbey  can  now.  Tbe  sams  and 
similar  skills  can  raise  their  standards  of 
llTinf.  lower  their  death  and  disease  rates, 
and  proTid*  them  with  more  to  eat  and  to 
wear.  Tbe  part  of  our  patrimony  that  the 
program  offers  to  share — otir  fcbnlcal 
abUity— is,  says  the  President,  incxbaustlble. 

The  generosity  of  the  Idea  is  matched  only 
by  the  difficulty  of  lU  realisation.  Carried 
out  hurriedly,  on  the  assumption  that  each 
one  of  our  skills  Is  by  itself  a  miraculous  cure- 
all,  the  project  might  tu-lng  about  nasty 
results. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  technique  pre- 
sents only  minor  dlflictUtles  in  a  society  that 
already  employs  a  multitude  of  modern  tech- 
niques. By  using  hybrid  com,  European 
farmers  can  get  larger  crops  from  the  same 
land  without  increasiug  their  labor.  Europe 
Is  prepared  to  make  use  of  the  augmented 
supply;  the  roads  and  railroads,  the  depots 
and  mills  to  handle  the  extra  corn  are  already 
there.  But  bringing  a  new  technique  into 
a  nonlndustrlal  society — where  the  texture 
of  civilization  is  spotty  and  precarious — may 
be  profitless  and  even  highly  dangerous. 

One  of  the  dangers  Is  that,  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  medical  or  technological  skill, 
an  area  will  t>e  confronted  by  an  explosive, 
and  temporarily  unmanageable,  increase  In 
population.  In  1945,  a  village  of  3,000  people 
in  British  Guiana  was  chosen  for  an  experi- 
ment In  the  elimination  of  malaria.  Previ- 
ously, the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate  of  the 
Tillage  were  evenly  balanced.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  every  thotisand  children  died 
in  Infancy.  By  1947,  DDT  had  exterminated 
most  of  the  malaria  mosquitoes.  The  birth 
rate  had  doubled;  infant  mortality  had  go  ie 
down  to  sixty-seven  a  thousand.  S  now 
the  suburb  needs  more  of  everything — ^food, 
houses,  and  furniture — and  if  these  are  not 
provided,  poverty  may  keep  the  population 
down  as  disease  once  did. 


The  simple  p>assage  of  a  skill  from  the 
West  to  the  East,  Africa,  and  the  Islands — 
InBtruction  in  killing  files,  opening  mines. 
cross-poUenlzing  plants,  or  operating  ma- 
chines— may  mean  very  little  in  Itself  even 
when  it  is  not  actually  hazardous. 

Not  long  ago,  for  example,  the  British  dis- 
covered a  method  of  doing  away  with  the 
tsetse  fly,  which  for  centuries  had  prevented 
the  raising  of  healthy  cattle  Ip  South  Africa. 
If  South  Africa  receives  sufficient  quantities 
of  tsetse  killer.  It  can  be  made  safe  for  steers. 
Not  enough  feed,  however,  can  be  grown  in 
or  near  the  best  cattle  country  to  support 
large  herds.  There  Is  suitable  lands  for  cul- 
tivating feed  farther  north,  but  It  cannot 
be  used  until  It  Is  cleared  and  drained,  until 
roads  and  houses  are  built,  and  machinery 
is  installed.  If  all  this  were  done,  a  raUroad 
wotild  have  to  be  built  to  bring  the  feed  to 
the  cattle  and  another  to  move  the  cattle  to 
the  sea  for  export.  The  elimination  of  the 
tsetse  fiy,  in  Itself,  will  not  increase  the 
world  supply  of  meat,  unless  it  Is  accom- 
panied by  an  array  of  other  skills  and  enter- 
prises of  great  magnitude. 

A  great  many  techniques— each  of  which 
picks  up  where  another  leaves  off — wlU  have 
to  be  introduced  into  the  backward  areas. 
This  means  the  slilpment  of  machines,  the 
importation  of  fuel  to  make  them  function, 
the  establishment  of  training  schools. 

All  this  requires  capital.  The  capital  can 
come  only  from  the  governments  and  the 
businessmen  who  have  it — mostly  those  of 
the  west.  Foreign  investors  wUl  shy  away 
from  enterprises  In  underdeveloped  areas 
unless  they  are  protected  against  some  of  the 
haaards  of  investment — sudden  nationaliza- 
tion of  their  properties  or  discriminatory 
taxation.  They  will  not  Invest  unless  the 
underdeveloped  areas  have  sound  credit 
and  currency  systems  and  agree  to  abide 
by  certain  common  rules  of  btislneas  be- 
bailor. 

With  rules  esUblisbed.  an  additional  m- 
eentive  for  private  investors  to  risk  tbetr 
capital  in  overseas  projects  oould  be  pro- 
vldsd  by  a  scbsme  to  laaure  private  invest- 
ors against  the  aboormal  business  risks 
that  they  would  not  encounter  in  domestic 
investment.  Tbe  wider  the  risk  is  spread, 
the  mors  countries  tbe  Insurance  scheme 
embraces,  the  lower  tbe  premium  investors 
would  have  to  pay  for  protection.  Tbe 
United  States  Uovemment  might  well  take 
tbe  Initiative  In  setting  up  this  Insurance 
fund  for  American  Investors. 

How  much  America  can  afford  to  invest 
overseas  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate. 
In  IMS  net  private  long-term  American  in- 
vestment abroad  reached  $761,000,000.  A 
yearly  Investment  of  $2,000,000,000  over- 
seas in  the  Immediate  years  ahead  would 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  task, 
and  appears  comfortably  within  our  capaci- 
ty. If  a  climate  of  hope  and  confidence  is 
created  in  which  investment  could  thrive, 
the  primary  difOctilty  would,  in  fact,  be  to 
choose  which  of  the  almoet  unlimited  proj- 
ects foreseeable  should  be  the  first  to  be 
tackled. 

Before  the  proper  climate  is  created,  tech- 
nology needs  to  be  rescued  by  another  skill — 
economics — and  by  another  t3rpe  of  know- 
how — politics. 

Knowledge  of  economics  and  politics  is 
needed  to  make  sure  that  the  first  effects 
ctf  Indiistrlalism  on  technologically  innocent 
peoples  are  not  wretchedness  and  rebellion. 

Fortunately,  the  burden  of  the  program 
does  not  faU  entirely  on  the  United  States. 
Europe  can  provide  many  of  the  products 
necessary  for  development,  and  Europe's  need 
for  new  sources  of  raw  materials  Is  mxich 
greater  than  ours. 

The  leaders  of  the  nations  participating 
In  tbe  Marshall  plan  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  4-year  program  will  faU  irreparably 
if  not  enough  raw  materials  start  coming  in, 


between  now  and  1952.  from  nondollar  aresa. 
This  is  a  necessary  condition  if  the  Mar- 
shall-plan countries  are  ever  to  appiroach 
*  volume  of  production  and  of  exports 
t^at  they  are  supposed  to  reach  withm  tbe 
next  3  years. 

The  President's  new  program  can  be  con- 
ceived and  carried  on  over  a  span  of  decades. 
The  best  that  we  can  hope  Is  that  by  1852  it 
will  have  made  a  substantial  start.  It  must 
be  developed  and  articulated  enough  to  take 
over  when  the  Marshall  plan  ends.  In  the 
period  from  now  till  1952,  American  invest- 
ment to  help  develop  the  resources  of  back- 
ward areas  would  be  added  Insurance  for  the 
success  of  the  European  recovery  program, 
as  well  as  insurance  for  adequate  continuing 
supplies  of  the  raw  materials  we  need. 

The  InternatlonaJ-payments  troubles  to 
Europe  can  be  relieved,  in  large  measure,  by 
the  operation  of  the  new  program,  for  they 
are  partly  the  result  of  the  breaking  of  the 
nineteenth  century  three-cornered  trade 
whereby,  for  example,  far  eastern  countries 
earned  dollars  from  their  raw-materials  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  used  those  dollars 
to  buy  supplies  from  Europe,  and  thereby 
provided  Europe  with  dollars  to  pay  for  the 
excess  of  Europe's  imports  from  the  United 
States.  A  strong  flow  of  American  dollar 
investment  in  areas  that  have  little  money 
or  industrial  skiU  but  plenty  of  resources 
would  l>e  tbe  best  guarai:ity  of  a  return  to 
freer  and  steadily  expending  world  trade. 

Finally,  America  now  has  a  chance  to  get 
out  of  a  rather  awkward  schizophrenia. 
This  Nation,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free 
enterprise  and  of  capitalism,  has  to  a  large 
extent  left  to  the  Government  the  monop- 
oly of  foreign  spending  an  Investment — an 
embarrassing  and  rather  silly  contradiction. 

Was  it  the  need  of  scarce  raw  materials 
that  prompted  the  announcement  of  the  new 
program,  or  was  it  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
throtigb  a  peaceful  policy  that  which  we 
eould  not  oonoeivably  conquer  by  frrrce  of 
arms?  Or  perbsps  it  was  the  awareness  of 
our  rssponslbllltles  toward  the  world  and  at 
tiM  sams  time  of  the  limltstlons  of  our  re- 
souross,  for  we  haven't  tbe  means  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  the  Marshall  plan  or  to 
extend  It  to  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  poten- 
tially, the  whole  world  There  may  be  some 
truth  In  any  one  of  these  motives  and  in  a 
hundred  more.  There  is  always  a  rather  dis- 
tant relationship  between  a  policy  and  the 
varioiis  motives  that  have  contributed  to  lU 
enactment.  Moreover,  our  country  has  the 
curious  habit  of  announcing  and  reaching 
t>a8lc  policies  as  If  they  were  casual  improvi- 
sations. This  was  the  case  when  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  announced  the  poUcy  of  the  tm- 
conditional  surrender  and  when  the  idea  of 
the  Marshall  plan  first  came  out.  It  is  the 
case  With  point  four.  It  usually  turns  out 
that  there  aas  some  thinking  and  planning 
t>efore  the  annoimcement  of  a  new  policy, 
' .  and  then,  when  the  announcement  is  made, 
,  ■  thinking  and  planning  proceed  ^th  ever- 
'  increasing  momentum  because  of  the  expec- 
•tatlon  It  has  aroused  in  the  outside  world. 

This  new  program  Is  likely  to  affect  the 
UN  radically,  although  no  one  knows  now 
to  what  measure  the  tTN  wlU  contribute  to 
carrying  It  through.  Perhaps  the  UN  can 
be  better  strengthened  by  regional  or  even 
bilateral  agreements  than  by  debates  and 
resolutions  on  what  to  do  with  the  Charter. 
All  these  partial  agreements  buttress  at  vari- 
ous spoU  the  structure  of  the  UN  and  pro- 
vide the  conditions  for  iu  strength.  If 
multilateral  trade  is  gradually  reestablished, 
the  UN  will  be  the  gatoer.  If  new  natioiM 
Just  emerging  from  colonialism  find  in  west- 
em  know-how  the  way  to  accelerate  the  pace 
of  their  progress,  the  UN  wUl  agato  be  tbe 
gainer. 

The  major  characteristic  of  tbe  new  pro- 
gram is  that  no  matter  from  which  side  It  is 
considered.  It  makes  sense.  It  Is  rounded, 
well-balanced — even   if   It  is,  and   will   (or 
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remain.  Uttle  more  than  t  pro- 
grmm  Tor  reaching  a  program.  It  depends  on 
America,  but  It  doesn't  make  America  the 
AUa*  that  sustains  the  world.  It  presents 
OlAcultic*.  which  can  be  over- 
ff  tiM  twIinMaa*  and  •q>erts  of  west- 
ern ctvtltzatlon  apply  the  experience  and 
the  knowledge  they  are  supposed  to  possess 
and  the  countries  to  b*  developed  are  w  lU 
Ing  to  accept  their  responstbilitles.  The 
frvatcat  danger  la  that  the  protn^m  will  be 
through  by  slngle-mtndFd  experts. 
(aUcnrtog  his  own  apprnach  and  tech* 
Independent  and  unconsclotM  of  all 
•Cbtrt  that  are  needed  if  the  job  Is  to  be 
Tb«  profram  is  a  formidable  test  of 
mtt  —parity  to  set  ft  to  a  frr«t«r  t«s(  of 
MjHilty  to  thinli 


Of  NKMAHIM 

HON.  HCLCN  CAHACAN  DOUGLAS 

-.*    .      ...      |iMi4 

W   1  i'KBMK^NTATIVM 

ruMtfai/,  May  I  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  §p«aker,  within 
the  p(ut  few  days  %  trial  examiner  of 
the  Natiofutl  Labor  Relation:*  Board  has 
decided  a  case  which  is  of  much  Impor- 
tance and  controversy  In  my  State.  It 
Is  the  Di  Glorprlo  Farms  ca.se.  The  de- 
cision reveals  certain  basic  evils  not  only 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  but  of  Ms  coun- 
terpart, the  Wood  bill.  H.  R.  4290.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  Injunctive  and 
secondary- boycott  provisions,  so  drawn 
In  each  Instance  as  to  be  used  to  frus- 
trate the  conj?re.ssional  will  and  to  injure 
unions  even  beyond  the  professed  intent 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  supporters.  Let  me 
point  out  a  few  of  the  facts. 

Di  Giorgio  Farms  is  a  huge  agricul- 
tural enterprise,  covering  over  11.000 
acrca.  Qaam  phases  of  Di  Giorgio's  busi- 
nen  go  bejwnd  the  agricultural  industry. 
About  1.200  Di  Giorgio  workers,  unsatis- 
fied with  their  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions, organized  into  two  unions  to  bar- 
gain collectively  with  Di  Giorgio.  But  Di 
Giorgio  rejected  a  demand  that  It  bar- 
gain, and  the  workers,  being  agricultural 
laborers,  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefits 
and  protections  of  the  labor-relations 
law.  They  could  not  use  the  processes  of 
the  Labor  Board  to  require  that  Di 
Giorgio  bargain  with  them.  The  workers 
had  no  alternative  but  to  strike.  Efforts 
were  made  by  interested  persons  to  bring 
alwut  a  settlement  of  the  Lssues,  and  the 
matter  was  the  subject  of  editorial  com- 
ment in  the  California  pre.ss,  but  Di 
Giorgio  still  refused  to  meet  with  the 
unions. 

Di  Giorgio  complained  to  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Labor  Board  that  the  two 
unkms  of  striking  workers  were  inducing 
and  encouraging  employees  of  other  em- 
ployers to  cease  doing  basiness  with  Di 
Giorgio.  The  general  counsel  obtained 
an  injunction  against  these  two  unions 
and  also  against  two  other  unions  who.se 
memt>ers  had  respected  the  picket  lines 
of  the  striking  agricultural  workers.  Can 
we,  as  legi-slators.  be  honestly  proud  of 
a  law  which  denies  to  some  workers  the 
right  to  legal  protections  accorded  to 
workers  in  other  indu&tne:),  but  which 


nevertheless  subjects  them  to  the  lia- 
bilities of  that  la\r? 

The  trial  examiner,  however,  decided 
that  the  two  unioi  is  of  agricultural  work- 
ers cannot  rightf  ally  be  prosecuted  un- 
der the  Taft-Haitley  law  since  the  law 
Itself  denies  to  tiem  the  right  to  seek 
an  election  or  to  require  Di  Giorgio  to 
bargain.  But  .so  ong  a.s  the  injunction 
la  outstanding  at  alnst  the  unions  they 
inu>t  refrain  from  engaging  In  conduct 
which  \%  lawfull;  their  right.  H^re  Is 
an  evil  in  the  lav  which  flow.s  from  the 
Injutictlve  p'ovishn.s  and  from  the  rcpa- 
ratkm  ot  functlnn^  within  (h«  Labor 
MmH  tn  which  the  ceni?r<il  rminNFl  \§ 
MlffTMN*  ttrtt«  hift  Mtf  Mf  1<  ftnpmiPtp^ 
Ut  iMdi  hiititttlK^  N  rni  tlM  call  of  antt' 
MMM  iim9V9tn  %ni  !•  yMjnjMlfMMIi 

M  WmWwwHn  fvIM*  ITf  Ml' HllflNfM; 

>--i«/M  1 1  Mm  m  CHtfffM  #*M 
">  )><*«  iiMfi  fiiMlfli#4  (n  th« 
rNiiiorfMii  prttM  u  »  vUitory  fur  awrl' 
».iii(iiMil  iirttofi"  b  td  as  a  kUlHtantution 
of  It'll  'I  till.  ii.>i  thuy  may  not  be 
prokticuitid  undt«(  a  law  whoa>e  b^nefttt 
are  denied  to  thi  \u.  Although  there  U 
some  basis  for  l\  s  reaction,  there  U  no 
reason  for  jubi  ition  by  agricultural 
workers. 

If  I  understanc  the  decision  correctly, 
from  a  realistic  pjint  of  view  the  victory 
Is  largely  Di  Glo  gio's.  Legislative  his- 
tory shows  that  I  was  not  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  p'ohibit  secondary  boy- 
cotts with  the  p  irpose  of  requiring  an 
employer  to  bargj  in  where  the  union  had 
l)een  certified  by  he  Labor  Board.  Here 
the  agricultural  workers  tried  to  secure 
a  certification,  bit  the  general  counsel 
and  the  Board  hi  Id  that  they  could  not 
do  so  because  airicultural  laborers  are 
exempt  from  the  )rotections  and  benefits 
of  the  legislation  Had  the  agricultural 
workers  been  ent  tied  to  achieve  a  cer- 
tification, then  I  'I  Giorgio  would  have 
t)een  required  by  law  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. There  wculd  have  been  no  vio- 
lation of  the  \a.\7  by  any  of  the  four 
unions.  But  the  examiner  decided  that 
the  two  secondary  unions,  which  did 
not  cross  the  pi(ket  lines,  violated  the 
secondary  boycot  provisions  of  the  law. 
Here  is  another  )asic  evil  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  verj  provision  which  dis- 
qualifies agricultural  unions  from  the 
benefits  of  the  lavi .  works  an  added  hard- 
ship by  making  It  unlawful  for  other 
imions  to  aid  thtm  to  secure  collective 
bargaining,  althoigh  unions  which  are 
not  disqualified  Irom  using  the  proce- 
dures of  the  law  r  lay  legally  seek  the  aid 
of  other  unions  to  obtain  recognition  and 
collective  bargain  ng. 

Because  of  the  injunctive  and  Inequi- 
table features  of  the  law  and  the  great 
and  unreviewable  powers  of  the  general 
counsel,  we  have  a  situation  where 
wortv^rs  in  sympa  hy  with  the  legitimate 
efforts  of  EM  G  orglo's  employees  are 
forced  to  contlnu ;  at  work  against  their 
will  and  to  aid  t  le  antiunion  emnloyer 
in  his  refusal  to  accept  the  demccratic 
procedure  of  colle<  tlve  bargaining.  It  is  a 
strange  and  wrorgful  law  v.hich  denies 
the  right  of  collective  barRainIng  to  a 
group  of  workers  and  simultaneously 
strengthens  the  hind  of  the  employer  in 
his  refusal  to  recognize  and  deal  fairly 


with  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  his 
workers. 

The  Wood  bill  pre.serves  these  basic 
evils  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
Lesinski  bill,  while  it  does  not  place  agri- 
cultural workers  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  employees  and  does  not  require 
farmers  to  bargain  with  agricultural 
unions,  does  eliminate  the  added  hard- 
.Hhlps  I  have  mentioned.  It  will  receive 
my  support. 


Aiilriii  ti  FatTMaf  •  In  Ottr  PetHical 
WKtmmlnOn  Of  RbMAHiM 

HON,  WALTER  K.CIUNCM 

m  7M  NOViM  or  HmWKWTATIVIM 
TU0»(I§V,  M§y  i,  IU9 

Mr    ORANOKR     Mr    Upeaiftr,   tMl 

Sunday  in  hli*  UHual  broadcast,  Charla* 
CollinKwood,  a  prominent  new*  com* 
meniator  and  news  analyvt,  confined  his 
broadcast  largely  to  the  subject  of  pa- 
tronage. 

Patronage,  because  of  an  honest  and 
forthright  statement  of  the  President  at 
his  recent  news  conference,  filled  the  air 
and  newspapers  with  horror  stories. 
They  h:  d  discovered  that  patronage  was 
a  part  of  our  political  system. 

Mr.  Colllngwood  very  ably  puts  pa- 
tronage in  its  proper  prospective — good 
or  bad — in  relation  to  our  political  sys- 
tem. He  points  out  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past  and  what  it  will  be  in  the  future. 
He  recognizes  political  realities  and  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  hypocritical  politi- 
cal nonsense  that  has  filled  the  airways 
and  newspapers  recently. 

The  broadcast  follows: 

Political  Washington — that  Is  to  say,  Wash- 
ington, for  this  Capital  breathes,  sleeps,  and 
subsists  on  politics — Washington  is  still 
echoing  President  Truman's  announcement 
of  a  loyalty  test  for  Federal  patronage.  Now, 
the  bestowal  of  Government  jobs  according  to 
party  loyalty  Is  one  of  those  things  like  vice, 
corruption,  and  the  man-eating  shark  to 
which  the  American  public  believes  Itself  to 
be  unalterably  opf>osed.  It's  an  Institution 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  reformers 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  and  by 
general  consent,  politicians  refer  to  It  as  they 
would  to  a  disreputable  relative — which  is  to 
say.  seldom.  Therefore  President  Truman 
created  considerable  hue  and  clamor  when  he 
hinted  broadly  the  other  day  that  the  time- 
honored  congressional  privilege  of  naming 
people  to  fill  Government  Jobs  would  go  only 
to  good  Democrats  and  one  way  of  telling  a 
good  congressional  Democrat  was  by  how  he 
voted,  as  for  Instance,  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  now  before  the  House, 
Editorial  writers  all  over  the  country  pounced 
upon  the  Incident,  commentators  comment- 
ed, pundits  pontificated,  politicians  shoolc 
their  heads,  for  the  President,  in  his  In- 
genuous way.  had  brought  out  Into  the  open 
a  subject  which  politicians  believe  la  belter 
left  In  decent  obscurity.  Patronage  is  not 
a  popular  American  political  Institution.  In 
most  minds  it  conjures  up  sordid  Images  of 
deals,  incompetence,  spoils,  and  boondog- 
gling. It  Is  not  a  popular  Institution,  but  It 
happens  to  be  an  Institution  which  Is  part 
and  parcel,  and  a  key  part  and  parcel,  of  the 
way  our  American  democracy  works.  And 
since   the   President   has   revealed   It   in   \iM 
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nakedness.  It  might  be  worth  analyzing  Its 
Importance  In  our  political  picture. 

The  Federal  Goveriunent  employs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3.000.000  people;  02  percent 
of  them  are  covered  by  clvU  service.  The 
remaining  150.000  are  excepted  from  the  civil 
service  requirements.  Of  course,  a  number  of 
the  civil-service  Jobs  like  poetmaatershlps  are 
subject  to  political  control,  but  a  number  of 
the  non-clvU-servtce  Jobs  are  of  a  technical 
nature  where  politics  doesn't  enter  In.  so  we 
can  take  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  as  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jobs  an  ad- 
ministration controls.  Only  a  few  of  tbCM 
jotM  are  what  yrti  wcnild  call  plums,  that  to, 
payiag  abore  as.ooo  a  year,  or  involving  a 
ffood  deal  ttt  power  and  influence.  fieteriti«' 
Tm*.  the  pfrufi  of  fllllng  th<Me  hUfi4l#Ml  ftMl 
flfiy  thmiMind  )dlM  t«  e  ^Pty  (^rtnM0f»HI$ 
the  way  thet  ptriti^  ht  eaetei«<>d  t«  whet 


•MT: 


_  «   .  _^    ^        *•  ♦♦^  ii/#««ii 
tkt  MUM  sMii^^^M  aMUflMiiAlMi     AiaaMaAM  imI# 

l«r>Mi##K(M»sU4  (Mi  U)a**  Hft  M«  M»l«  '-wMN* 

St  mm^it  i*fi'(iHt»UH^»iM  vt^  iMMM  •  mm»' 
i  of  poiKU's  Tt)«y  r»im«  tftm  tlia  tf«wr> 
\  fi>  octnci  level  up  iliruugh 

Meiiibc..  ...  L.  ...^...«  to  tn«  ^rMident  ttini' 
Mlf.  Ttie  whole  thing  represenu  rival  net- 
works  of  party  workers  which  theoretleeily 
should  reacb  every  citiMn  of  the  United 
Btatee.  Now,  these  people  have  a  regrettable 
tendency  to  want  to  get  something  out  of 
it — JotM,  Influence,  power,  prestige.  There 
are  some  workers  In  the  vineyard  of  politics 
who  may  do  it  for  sheer  love  of  the  game. 
There  are  some  who  do  it  from  an  idealistic 
desire  to  get  a  better  government,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  is  wrong  with  Ameri- 
can politics  that  there  are  so  few  of  these. 
Most  polltlciaiu  are  In  politics  for  its  re- 
wards, tangible  or  intangible.  Therefore  it 
follows  that  a  healthy  American  political  or- 
ganization, under  the  present  scheme  of 
things,  must  have  some  rewards  or  the  prom- 
ise of  some  rewards  to  hand  out  to  its  wcH-k- 
ers.  Otherwise  it  rots  and  withers  away.  And 
that  is  why  as  long  as  American  politics  is 
organized  the  way  it  is  you  will  never  get 
rid  of  patronage  or  the  spoils  system,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  caU  It.  But  we  digress. 
These  150,000  jobs,  more  or  less,  to  which 
political  appointments  may  be  made  are  used 
to  nourish  the  organization  of  the  political 
party  In  power — In  the  present  case  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  They  are  passed  around  where 
they  will  do  the  party  the  most  good.  It  is 
customary  for  party  leaders,  like  Congress- 
men and  men  who  would  like  to  be  Con- 
gressmen, to  have  considerable  say  about  who 
gets  what  jobs  In  his  area.  This  allows  him 
to  get  his  men  in  important  places,  to  be 
sure  of  their  loyalty,  and  to  build  up  a  hard- 
working political  machine  to  further  his  and 
the  party's  political  progress.  This  is  impor- 
tant to  a  Congressman  who  wants  to  get  re- 
elected. And  this  Is  what  caused  the  loud 
screams  from  those  Congressmen  who 
thought  the  shoe  fit  when  President  Trviman 
suggested  that  Congressmen  who  dldnt  go 
along  with  him  weren't  going  to  get  any  pat- 
ronage. When  Representative  HisEXT,  of 
Louisiana,  complained  that  the  President  was 
doing  no  more  than  buying  votes  he  wasnt 
objecting  to  the  sp>oUs  system — he  was  ob- 
jecting to  not  getting  any  of  the  spoUs.  For 
Bfr.  HiBsrr  is  one  of  that  large  group  of 
southern  politicians  who  do  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  President  Truman,  and  it  was  large- 
ly to  them  that  President  Truman's  implied 
threat  was  addressed. 

Congressman  H±bext  and  his  like-minded 
colleagues  professed  themselves  to  be  very 
Incensed  at  the  President's  suggestion  that 
they  might  be  swayed  by  patronage.  Ac- 
tually, vulgar  as  It  may  seem,  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  jobs  has  played  a  decisive  role 
In  some  of  the  greatest  events  in  American 


history.  President  Truman's  political  sin 
was  not  that  he  planned  to  vise  It.  but  that 
he  came  right  out  and  talked  about  it.  The 
thirteenth  amendment — which  abolished 
•laTcry — ^wae  only  ratified  because  of  the 
moat  flagrant  use  of  patronage  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  1864  Lincoln  decided  that  there 
had  to  be  an  amendment  at>olUhing  slavery 
or  else  the  whole  issue  of  the  Civil  War 
woxild  be  in  doubt.  To  do  this,  he  found  It 
neceaeary  to  bring  Nevada  into  the  Union, 
but  he  lacked  three  f'otes  In  the  Hotiae  to 
fet  Nevada  in.  So  Uneoln  called  in  Aselet- 
ant  Secretary  of  War  Dsa*  att4  taM.  "Oet 
the  votes  of  so  and  so*  and  SO  aiMl  so.  and 
so  and  so  '  Dane  Mid,  "Whet  do  they 
want?'  Ufieolii  mM,  "1  dcm't  tuww  U 
fMlMt  tM»  ilftfMiee.  We  muti  t^ttf  ihto 
f  (He  «» (w  MMMIIMI  «•  tarn  multm  MUlNm 

\,  WHHtvit  ■fimni  90^  mom?'  mu 


party  and  their  country.  6o  It  la  now— eo  It 
has  always  been.  And  patronage  to  loyal 
followers  is  not  Just  a  Democratic  monopoly. 
The  Republicans  do  the  satue  thing— or 
would  if  they  ever  got  a  chence.  Last  year 
at  this  time  when  the  sweet  scent  of  victory 
hung  heavy  In  Republican  n^jstrlls,  the  OOP- 
controlled  Senate  held  up  thousands  of 
Presidential  nomination*— 11. GOO.  to  be  ex- 
act— because  they  wanted  to  put  RepiiMl- 
cans  In  those  Johe  instead  of  the  Deaoonla 
President  Truman  nominated. 

Patronage  Is  r>ot.  perhapa.  a  very  prvtty 
paft  Of  our  political  life,  but  It  to  an  eeaon* 
ttol  oiM,  as  we  are  now  organl— d.  All  tiM 
fUM  MMI  fwrther  trttt  MMMiftt  ItlMMti'a 
frank  udmiwimi  that  idhi  wtft  #•  lo  llMMf 
who  NO  d^rwn  the  line  with  th«  ptihf,  fttl 
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low    AAd  **«*  i^li^  MMaiM  A  ll^  Hi  ti 

laid     <fkd  tStmmtmm  ^aioM/lievada  *»*"—« 

» MMiM  MM  mgmm9  mmiimi  im  mun^M^ 

IIM  Af  IHMimMtt,  AferaMWUR*  >    itoMO 

•iM'trf  •  TIlM'a'a  *  twist  to  th«  story,  tllOVgll. 
Alt«r  UMolit  WM  kiUad  »a4  Andrtw  leliii* 
son  sasdssdiri  him,  JobMon  rtlusMl  to  do- 

llvor  on  the  appointments.  "I  bave  oti' 
Mrved,"  suid  Johiiuon  loftily,  "that  such  bar- 
gains tend  to  Immorality."  Whatever  they 
tended  to.  JohruMn's  reneging  on  the  bar- 
gain helped  open  such  a  breach  between  Con- 
gress and  himself  that  he  was  very  nearly 
impeached.  The  Importance  of  patronage  to 
Congress  was  underlined  In  a  famous  inci- 
dent of  the  last  century  when  the  two  New 
York  Senators,  Roscoe  Conkllng  and  William 
Platt.  resigned  their  seats  because  President 
Garfield  refused  to  appoint  their  man  as  col- 
lector of  customs  in  New  York. 

President  Cleveland  used  patronage  to 
force  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act. 
And  It  was  only  by  the  use  of  this  same 
weapon  that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  able  to 
get  the  Senate  to  confirm  Judge  Brandels' 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Cotu-t. 

The  fact  Is  that  patronage  Is  Just  about 
the  most  persuasive  argument  that  a  Presi- 
dent has  with  Congress.  It  Is  immensely  im- 
portant now  becatise  the  real  political  prob- 
lem In  Washington  today  is  the  relations 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Although  the  President  and  Congress  are 
kept  poles  apart  by  the  Constitution,  there 
are  two  main  avenues  by  which  he  can  in- 
fluence the  Legislature.  One  is  public  opin- 
ion and  the  other  Is  patronage.  The  Presi- 
dent is  using  both,  and  he  will  continue  to. 
He  has  to.  It's  the  way  our  system  works. 
That  Is  why  one  of  the  half  dozen  most  Im- 
portant men  in  Washington  today  Is  a  man 
you  never  hear  about.  He  Is  not  in  Con- 
greas.  He  is  not  in  the  Cabinet.  He  holds 
no  public  office.  His  name  Is  William  Boyle 
and  he  Is  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee's chief  patronage  dispenser.  He  is  the 
man  who  decides  who  win  get  what,  who 
makes  the  fine  distinction  between  rival  fac- 
tions, who  sees  that  the  proper  wheels  of  the 
Democratic  machine  get  greased.  That's  bow 
this  whole  patronage  thing  came  up.  Last 
Wednesday,  Boyle,  McGrath.  and  other 
Democratic  sachems  had  a  session  with  the 
President  to  get  the  patronage  system 
streamlined.  The  next  day  at  his  news  con- 
ference President  Truman  was  asked  about 
it,  and  It  was  then  that  he  outlined  his  now 
famous  loyalty  teet  for  Democrats  getting 
patronage.  Of  course  It  Is  based  on  loyalty. 
It  always  has  been.  That's  what  patronage 
means.  Jim  Farley,  who  dispensed  the  Jobs 
In  Rooeevelt's  administration  made  no  bones 
about  it.  He  aald  he  had  a  twofold  duty, 
namely  to  place  In  crfOce  loyal  Democrats 
who  at  the  same  time  will  have  the  ability  to 
serve  In  their  positions  to  the  credit  of  their 
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uoittiM  ut  IM  Willing  to  work  m  hord  wltlioiil 
tilOMgtit  of  reward,  ••  ttee  mtlU(m  profesetoMi 
IMlmiBtani  work  today  wUk  tho  enrrot  ol  y>h». 
powtr,  and  Influence  doNflMlf  liafort  their 
noMS.  Onttt  HMt  kdppoiM.  tt  wtll  be  as  Huay 
Long  OOM  vibmmi.  '*TIm  man  who  pulls 
the  plow  gets  the  plunder  In  polltloi." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11) .  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUh.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  radio  address  entitled  "The  North 
Atlantic  Pact"  which  I  delivered  over 
NBC  from  radio  sUtion  WMAL.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  on  Friday.  April  29.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX    NOBTH    ATUIMTIC    PACT 

The  President  has  sent  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
consideration.  Between  now  and  the  time 
the  Senate  ratifies  or  rejects  the  pact  we 
will  hear  it  praised  or  condemned — news- 
papers and  radios  will  be  so  full  of  It  that 
the  average  person  will  assume  one  or  a 
ntnnber  of  things  about  It,  but  always  It 
will  be  considered  as  a  single  thing  with 
a  single  purpose.  It  will  be  mentioned  as 
something  to  stop  Russia.  It  will  be  called 
an  invitation  to  war.  It  will  be  given  credit 
for  bringing  about  a  tinlted  Europe.  It  will 
be  mentioned  as  one  complete  break  with 
isolationism.  It  will  be  many  things  to 
many  persons.  Little  that  we  hear  will  tell 
the  real  story.  First  of  all,  the  pact  to  not 
a  thing  aU  by  itself.  I  should  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  it  as  I  would  attempt  to  explain 
It  to  students  Interested  in  governments  and 
international  relations. 

nrst  let  me  say  this — those  of  us  who  have 
been  working  for  better  world  organtaatkm 
tar  years  are  sometimes  considered  tmpemc- 
tlcal — we  arc  said  to  be  Interested  In  things 
far  off.    What  we  need,  say  some  people,  la 
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•  CongrtM  Bud*  up  at  ptopl*  who  art  thlnk> 
lag  o(  oar  IbmbmIUU  Inurtsu  and  not  far- 
off  vorld  aSMn.  I  turtcd  worklnf  for  »n 
onanlMd  world  ttM  jraar  I  left  ool)«gt  In 

of  that  tlma  I  tuiva  baan  an 
itr.  Two  World  Wara  bava 
laticht  m  tint  far-off  dSaputaa  ara  vary  cloaa 
to  ua.  Ib  tMl  tb«  uniy  pcraona  m  tha  Unltad 
•CaCaa  who  dow  thtnk  that  our  intarnational 
•llatra  ara  not  important  ara  thoaa  who  had 
no  relatltaa  in  the  laat  war  and  who  pay  no 
taxes. 

What  la  It  tha  President  sent  lu  when  ha 
aant  to  tha  Senate  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
Ba  aant  us  a  treaty.  The  pact  will,  there- 
fore, be  conaldered  Just  as  any  other  treaty. 
If  It  u  ratified  it  will  be  done,  as  our  Con- 
atltutlon  prescribes,  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 
And  when  it  becomes  accepted  by  the  other 
nations  we.  then,  become  bound  by  its  pro- 
vteloaa  and  those  provisions  become  part  of 
tha  law  of  the  laud.  Under  our  constitu- 
tional system  we  will  be  bound  to  respect  the 
treaty,  assume  the  obligatons  under  It,  and. 
If  we  are  to  be  a  good  member  of  the  com- 
mimlty  of  nations  that  adhere  to  the  treaty, 
then  we  must  be  ready  to  do  our  whole  part. 
But  we  will  be  told  that  we  ourselves  will  be 
the  Judges  of  what  our  part  Is — and  that  is 
true  because  our  own  independence  will  not 
be  destroyed  International  promises  are 
moral  promises,  first  of  all.  and  moral  prom- 
laes  may  be  forgotten  If  a  nation  does  not 
wlah  to  live  up  to  them. 

That  brings  us  to  the  biggest  of  all  prob- 
-iems  In  the  development  of  International 
law  and  the  substitution  of  law.  duty,  morals, 
promise-keeping  and  good  faith  for  war.  Just 
as  force  la  the  key  to  keeping  the  wrongdoer 
from  hurting  his  neighbor  in  our  civil  and 
State  affairs.  Just  so  in  the  final  analysis  force 
will  keep  a  wrongdoer  among  nations  from 
taking  advantage  of  hlj  neighbor.  In  society 
any  member  of  society  must  obey  the  wisheo 
or  at  least  act  within  the  rules  of  that  society. 
Just  so  In  international  affairs,  whenever  a 
junity  of  nations  is  set  up  by  an  agree- 
it  the  will  of  that  community  Is  expressed 
by  the  rules  of  the  community.  In  a  sense 
then,  by  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  12  nations 
have  created  a  community  and  the  pact  Is 
their  rule  for  behavior  In  case  one  nation 
either  within  the  group  or  from  without  be- 
comes a  wrongdoer  and,  let  us  say,  becomes 
an  aggreaaor  and  carries  war  against  one  then 
all  will  unite  to  put  the  aggreaaor  down.  Thus 
you  see  a  wrong  against  one  becomes  a 
wrong  agalnat  all  and  all  unite  to  throw  the 
prfpnnrtarance  of  the  united  force  against 
tha  wrongdoer.  If  nations  learn  to  act  that 
way  In  their  international  affairs,  they  create 

•  eommtinity  of  nations  as  large  as  those 
who  agree  to  Join  In  the  obligations  and 
raaponatbillties  of  the  pact. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  carries  the  theory  that 
an  attack  on  one  will  be  considered  an  at- 
tack on  all.  Thus  Is  laid  down  a  principle 
of  collective  action  or  defense. 

Let  8  look  at  this,  first,  from  the  stand- 
point of  history  and  then  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  development  of  Intematlorul 
law.  When  the  Thirteen  Colonies  began 
tittog  trouble  with  England,  the  mother 
•OMntry.  our  founding  fathers  reallaed  that 
tmlty  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  In  wlthstAnd- 
Ing  what  they  considered  aggreaaive  action 
•galna:  them  was  the  only  successful  way  in 
which  force  of  the  mother  country  could  be 
met.  When  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
ware  attacked.  Jefferson  wrote  that  an  at- 
tack on  one  colony  should  be  considered  an 
•Mack  on  all.  By  that  he  meant  that  U 
■aglaiul  carried  war  against  Maaaachuaetta 
hU  own  SUU  of  VlrgliUa  should  unite  with 
ttM  others  In  helping  repel  the  atUck.  That 
collective  defense,  no  more  no  less.  It 
•ffactlva  too — effective  in  war  and  all 
to  flght.  We  discovered  our  unity  and 
w«  daetded  that  unity  was  good  for  tu  in 
peaceful   ways  aa  well  as  In  war  and   the 
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low  the  same  idea  has  de- 

Ir  ternatlonal  way  and  what 
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must  come  In  by  tha  treaty  procaas.  aaaumlng 
the  duties,  obligations,  and  responslblUtlea 
of  the  other  nations. 

Now  what  have  wa  done  In  International 
law?  For  yeara  text  writers  have  bald  tbat 
wars  have  been  started  by  willful  afgraMioa. 
How  to  atop  tha  aggreaaor  than  beeomea  the 
problem.  Tha  family  of  natlona.  each  being 
Independent  within  its  borders,  waa  recog- 
nized. International  law  waa  the  law  which 
controlled  nations  In  their  dealings  with  one 
another  but  war  was  always  recognized  aa 
being  a  poaalble  way  of  settling  dlfferencea. 
War  was  called  the  last  reason  or  word  of 
kings.  War  in  theory  had  to  be  Just  to  be 
recognized  as  proper,  .)ut  the  role  of  Justice 
remained  with  the  state  that  went  to  war. 

Then  came  attempts  to  find  substitutes 
for  war.  First  .ame  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
to  settle  dlflerences  so  natior  s  would  not  have 
to  go  to  war.  The  First  World  War  produced 
the  theories  of  a  League  to  Enforce  the  Peace. 
After  the  end  of  the  war  we  had  the  League 
of  Nations.  With  the  League  came  the  idea 
of  collective  security  and  the  notion  that 
state  boundaries  should  be  protected.  Thla 
was  an  attempt  to  put  down  an  aggressor 
and  the  whole  force  of  all  the  states  was  to 
come  to  the  support  of  each  other  to  put 
down  a  wrongdoer.  After  that  came  the 
Brland-Kellogg  Pact  which  declared  that  war 
should  not  be  used  to  accomplish  a  national 
purpose.  This.  In  theory,  outlawed  war.  and, 
with  war  being  outlawed  people  thought  that 
war  would  be  no  more.  But  aggressors  arose 
and  we  had  war  In  the  Mediterranean,  then 
Europe,  and  finally  In  the  Pacific  and  we  were 
caught  In  the  Second  World  War.  Now  we 
are  thinking  hard  p'lout  how  that  war  got 
started,  the  mistakes  we  m.tde.  the  things  we 
failed  to  do  and  the  terrible  costliness  of  it 
all  In  death  and  destruction  of  wealth.  And 
now  we  see  that  war  doesn't  pay.  Look  what 
has  happened  to  both  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished  of  the  two  world  wars.  In  one 
of  our  Foreign  Relations  Commltt,.*  meet- 
ings someone  said,  we  simply  can't  afford 
to  lose  a  war.  I  asked,  can  we  afford  to  win 
another  one — because  victory  brings  respon- 
sibility, and  peace  actually  has  to  be  endured 
Just  as  we  had  to  endure  the  war.  Peace 
will  be  costly  but  it  will  be  worth  It. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  represents  an  al- 
most imlversal  acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
popular  sovereignty.  How  then  could  Amer- 
ica stand  in  any  other  place  than  she  standa 
today  in  not  only  supporting  and  furthering, 
but  actually  leading,  the  culmination  of  that 
pact  and  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
theory  behind  It.  The  spirit  of  the  pact  Is 
that  such  a  thing  as  happened  under  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  Tojo  shall  not  happen  again. 
The  North  Atlantic  Pact  Is  In  complete  har- 
mony with  the  theories  of  collective  security 
and  the  action  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  that  end. 

The  pact  complements  the  United  Nations. 
It  would  be  a  great  implementation  to  the 
effort  to  maintain  peace  and  a  great  protec- 
tor of  those  activities  which  promote  peace. 
It  would  help  much  In  removing  the  causes 
of  war.  The  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  United 
Nations  together  represent  the  greatest 
strength  yet  created  In  the  world  to  sub- 
stitute peaceful  processes  for  settlements  of 
controversies  between  nations  for  the  ar- 
chaic and  barbaric  notion  of  "fighting  out 
controversies." 

Only  a  thoughtless  person  can  Imagine  that 
we  can  change  the  habits  of  mankind  over- 
night. Ambitious  men  will  strive  to  get 
control  of  government.  The  threat  of  the 
single-Will  dictatorship  surrounds  us.  but  In 
unity  there  Is  strength.  If  the  sensible, 
peace-loving,  democratic  peoplee  of  the  world 
will  unite,  nothing  can  stop  their  progress 
The  experiences  of  two  world  wars,  the  ex- 
periences of  our  own  history,  the  experiences 
(rf  thoae  peoples  who  have  brought  about  eco- 
nomic, political  and  educational  freedom  for 
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their  own  people  ahow  that  In  theaa  InatU 
tutiona  there  la  mighty  atrengtb.  Indtvidttal 
man  acting  for  tba  good  of  man  la  Invtncu 
bi«.  We  want  to  daralof  tbat  individual, 
which  Is  tha  baala  of  freedom.  Tbera  can  be 
no  freedom  without  men  working  with  a 
aoclal  conscience.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact 
Is  one  more  instrument  of  democratic  action 
In  an  attempt  to  aubatltute  the  will  of  the 
peoples  fur  the  will  of  an  autocrat.  That  It 
will  succeed,  there  la  no  doubt  In  my  mind. 


Federal  Goremment  ExpendHnrei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vntciNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  on  April  21.  1949.  in  this 
city,  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  budget  of  the  United  States  is  read 
by  only  a  very  few.  but  today  It  is  the  most 
Important  current  publication  In  the  world. 
What  It  contains  affects  the  dally  lives  of 
millions  of  people  In  foreign  lands.  It  Im- 
plements world  policy.  It  finances  tre- 
mendous national  programs  at  home.  It  In- 
fluences State  and  local  governments.  It 
subsidizes  Indtistry  and  agriculture.  It  ex- 
tends directly  to  the  pocketbooks  of  millions 
of  Individuals  at  home.  It  is  a  document  of 
1.500  pages  and  contains  thousands  of  Items 
which  add  to  astronomical  figures.  It  deals 
with  the  annual  spending  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  annual  earnings  of  142.- 
000.000  Americans.  Under  the  most  simpli- 
fied methods  of  budget  procedure,  the  com- 
plexities of  Its  administration  are  extremely 
great,  but.  under  existing  methods,  the 
budget  confusion  Is  so  fantastic  that  I  have 
frequently  heard  sincere  colleagues  of  mine 
differ  by  as  much  as  from  $4,000,000,000  to 
$6,000,000,000  In  estimates  of  spending. 

No  sooner  Is  the  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  than  the  President  begins  to  send 
In  supplemental  requests  which  require  sup- 
plemental and  deficiency  appropriations.  So 
far.  In  this  fiscal  year,  one  deficiency  bUl  has 
been  enacted,  carrying  a  total  of  $1,700,000.- 
000,  and  a  second  deficiency  bill  Is  now  under 
consideration.  Our  budget  procedure  Is 
vastly  complicated  by  authorizations  before 
appropriations,  which  preclude  economy. 

The  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  biggest  financial  operation  on 
earth,  and  nothing  Is  as  economically  Im- 
portant to  as  many  people  as  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation of  this  country.  Yet.  under  present 
legislative  procedure,  neither  Congress  nor 
the  American  public  has  an  opporttinlty  in- 
telligently to  analyze  fiscal  legislation.  We 
attempt  to  finance  vast  domestic  and  world 
programs  through  legislative  processes  in 
which  It  Is  Impossible  to  know  whether  in- 
come and  outgo  are  In  balance  until  after 
the  budget  is  enacted. 

The  procedure  Is  archaic  and  the  language 
Is  confusing.  We  enact  the  budget  In  terms 
of  appropriations,  but  we  must  balance  with 
revenue  In  terms  of  expenditures.  There  la 
no  readily  available  facility  for  either  Con- 
gress or  the  public  to  translate  current  and 
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prevlotia  approprlatlona  Into  tarma  of  knntial 
ezpendlturaa  either  by  Itema  or  by  totala. 

Aa  Coi>graaa  paaaea  spendliiff  Mlla  undar 
present  procedure.  It  has  no  Idaa  aa  to  what 
the  over-all  tstal  of  eltbar  apiiroprtationa  or 
expendltufw  «U1  be, 

Congreaa  braaka  down  the  appropriation 
aide  of  the  budget  maaaage  Into  a  doaan  or 
more  bllla.  each  dealing  with  a  group  of  ac- 
tlvltlea.  Each  bill  la  handled  by  a  different 
subcommittee  In  each  House  of  Congreaa. 
Tbay  are  brought  In  one  by  one  for  paaaage 
ovar  a  period  of  6  months.  They  are  not 
accompanied  by  an  annual  expenditure  esti- 
mate. There  Is  no  way  of  telling  wh.it  the 
total  of  either  appropriations  or  expenditures 
Is,  and  there  is  no  way  of  comparing  the 
effect  of  the  action  on  the  bills  with  the  reve- 
nue situation. 

A  long  Initial  step  toward  clarity  in  cudge- 
tary  legislation  and  Intelligent  consideration 
by  the  Congress  and  the  public  would  be 
taken  by  the  adoption  of  a  single  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  woxild  consolidate  and  total 
all  appropriation  Items  Into  one  act  and 
specify  how  much  of  each  Item  cculd  be  obli- 
gated in  the  ensuing  year.  It  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  report  translating  appropria- 
tions Into  expenditures.  And.  It  would  be 
considered  as  a  whole  In  full  view  of  the 
revenue  side  of  the  fiscal  situation.  Other 
Senators  and  I  have  Introduced  such  a  reso- 
lution, providing  for  a  single  appropriation 
bUl. 

Now.  these  are  days  of  supersonic  speeds 
and  stratospheric  altitudes.  But  to  analyze 
the  Federal  budget  in  a  10-mlnute  speech 
would  require  the  ultimate  of  both — In  com- 
bination. All  I  can  offer  is  a  "Byrd's"  eye 
view  of  our  fiscal  situation. 

The  estimates  I  will  give  you  have  been 
months  in  preparation  and  have  been 
checked  and  rechecked  after  conference  with 
various  officials  of  the  Government.  Includ- 
ing, especially,  those  from  the  Treasury  and 
the  Budget.  Under  tonight's  limitation  of 
debate,  I  cannot  elaborate  on  these  estimates 
as  fully  as  I  would  like  but,  within  the  next 
week,  I  will  deliver  a  speech  in  the  Senate, 
giving  my  reasons  for  these  predictions  In 
the  fullest  details. 

Here  is  the  "Byrd's"  eye  view  of  fi.v».'  1949, 
1950,  1951: 

Fiscal  1949  (ending  July  1,  1949 ) : 

Income    $39  500.000.000 

Expendlttirea 40.300.000,000 

*      Deficit    815.000,000 

Fiscal  1950  (ending  July  1,  1950) : 

Income    40.900.000.000 

Expenditures 44.  2C0.  000.  000 

Deficit    3.200.000.000 

Fiscal  1951  (ending  July  1,  1951)  : 

Income    40.  900.  000.  (KX) 

Expenditures 48.400,000.000 

Deficit    7.000.000,000 

These  are  not  appropriation  figures.  They 
are  expenditvire  estimates.  There  Is  a  vast 
difference.  Appropriations  are  not  neces- 
sarily expended  In  the  year  in  which  they 
are  approved. 

Appropriations  enacted  In  a  high  revenue 
year  may  actually  be  spent  in  a  low  revenue 
year. 

As  expenditurea,  you  probably  will  regard 
these  projections  as  conservative  when  you 
realize  that  they  Include  no  more  than  a 
moderate  Increase  for  agricultural  subsidies, 
even  under  the  present  program.  This  would 
rise  sharply  with  a  precipitate  decline  in 
farm  prices.  These  estimates  do  not  con- 
template at  all  the  adoption  of  the  new.  so- 
called  Brannan  plan,  which  may  cost  billlona 
mcH^. 

These  estimates  do  not  contemplate  a  70- 
group  air  force.  They  do  not  cover  any 
expansion  of  universal  military  training, 
aa  recommended  by  the  President.  If  vast 
projects  like  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  new 
TVA'a  etc.,  were  undertaken,  they  would  t>e 


In  addition.  Thaaa  aatimataa  do  not  ta« 
dude  tha  propoaad  OMdlcal  care  iOMWMMt 
plan,  ttw  aeit  of  wftMi.  lAan  fnilr  tffaettva, 
has  baa«  ■MMtliU  •$  tmm  H.90OJ0OOMO  to 

$tO,OOOiK)0.000    anatMttf.      Thla 
wuuld  be  ftnanead  from  a  p9y*rott-tas 
fund,  outside  the  regular  budget. 

It  la  obvloua  that  unleaa  there  are  acta 
of  heroic  retrenchment  by  Congreaa  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  this  to  data  thaaa 
figures  do  represent  an  ultra  eonaarvaUva 
•attmate  of  the  expenditure  aide  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

My  estimates  on  the  Income  aide  are  de« 
pendent  on  a  continuance  of  the  high  level 
of  prosperity  that  existed  when  the  Preai- 
dent's  budget  was  submitted. 

I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  do  I  Intend  to 
Indulge  In  crystal  gazing.  Tou  can  do  that 
as  well,  or  better,  than  I  can.  Yet.  the 
perilous  fiscal  situation  confronting  us  Is 
emphasized  by  the  statement  of  the  exj>erta 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  that  a  10-percent  recession  in 
the  aggregate  personal  Incomes  of  all  citi- 
zens (the  chief  yardstick  by  which  tax  rev- 
enue is  measured)  means  a  loss  of  $5.0(X).090.- 
000  annually  In  the  present  tax  revenue. 
Should  even  this  minor  recession  occur,  the 
deficit  estimates  I  have  given  to  you  would  be 
Increased  by  $5,000,000,000;  while  a  20-per- 
cent recession  would  mean  a  loaa  In  tax  reve- 
nue of  $10,000,000,000. 

The  $64  question  is:  Are  we  able  to  main- 
tain the  high  level  of  national  prosperity, 
or  Is  our  national  Income  seeking  a  lower 
level?  We  do  know  that  under  current  tax 
rates,  the  Federal  tax  revenue  dropa  In  a 
ratio  of  about  $1  for  every  $4  reduction  In  the 
aggregate  of  our  pwrsonal  Incomes. 

The  fiscal  year  1951  will  be  the  critical 
year  in  Government  finances,  because  tha 
full  Impact  of  any  business  decUne  now 
would  be  felt  in  taxes  due  during  the  year 
which  foUove..  And  It  Is  in  fiscal  year  IMl 
that  we  shall  reach  the  delivery  datea  on 
huge  military  production  contracta  which 
we  have  authorized,  and  It  Is  then  that  wa 
shall  begin  paying  off  heavily  also  on  long- 
term  civilian  commitments  as  the  current 
hotislng  legislation,  and  other  heavy  con- 
struction projects. 

To  me,  the  fiscal  picture  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  bleak.  The  prospects  are  fraught 
with  the  gravest  public  consequences.  Tha 
crisis  is  virtually  upon  us.  We  have  only 
three  courses  open.  The  first  Is  a  drastks 
reduction  in  spending.  The  second  is  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  taxes.  The  third  la 
large-scale  deficit  financing. 

The  third  course  Is  unthinkable  to  me. 
Under  current  clrctimstances  Its  adoption 
would  shatter  public  confidence  in  Federal 
securities  at  a  time  when  the  debt  is  a  quar- 
ter of  a  trillion  dollars.  The  citizens  who 
own  bonds  would  ask  themselvea  If  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  balance  its  budget  in  thla 
period  of  prosperity,  and  In  time  of  peace, 
then  will  the  budget  ever  be  balanced  again? 
If  Congress  once  again  embarks  on  deliberate 
deficit  financing,  I.  for  one.  gravely  doubt  if 
ever  again  the  Federal  budget  will  be  In  bal- 
ance. Our  credit  will  be  wrecked  and  our 
system  of  government  destroyed. 

Are  new  taxes  the  answer?  What  would  ba 
the  result  of  a  substantial  tax  increase  on  a 
business  economy  when  it  la  already  reced- 
ing? By  all  the  rules,  new  taxes  at  stich  a 
time  may  easily  accelerate  a  minor  Imsinesa 
decline  into  a  major  rtctiaiton.  BmIiw  la 
never  more  sensitive  to  new  eoata  and  taaea 
than  It  Is  on  a  decli:  .mg  market. 

Reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  can  be 
accomplished  only  if  there  is  a  desire  for 
It  and  a  will  to  do  It.  Actually,  we  have 
assumed — and  we  still  are  asatnnlng — tre- 
mendous long-term-cxpendltiu-e  conunlt- 
ments  without  organized  thought  for  any 
oCsettlng    retrenchment,    and    there    la   no 
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appreciable  Inclination  to  cren  •  token  re- 
duction. 

T«C  the  Pederml  Oorcmment  te  permeated 
with  waste  and  ineflk-iency.  With  tbe  excep- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  d«bt.  and  wveral 
otber  iteoM  ot  ■tmllar  character,  there  to  not 
of  Pederal  expenditures 
abaorb  a  lO-psrc»nt  r*^uctlr-i 
Ik  Mlinliiliiiatl^t  eosts  without  impairment 
«<  aaasntlal  functions. 

When  we  spsak  of  Fsdsral  spending.  It  Is 
•iKXUflcant  that  the  Tttunan  budget  sub- 
muted  In  January  contains  soma  40  spending 
fopossit  excliislye  of  military  and  foreli^n 
•oouaitments — which  require  new  legisla- 
ItMk  •■■•  Qt  thsse.  It  is  true,  are  for  con- 
ttnoatloa  of  projects  already  undertalcen. 
but  many  of  them  wUi  open  up  completely 
new  fields  for  OoTernoMcit  spending. 

In  contrast  with  this  raeord.  the  Ttuman 
budget  dM  not  rcooaunaad  tki 
of  a  single  ooa  of  tbe  *^^*r^'-ih  of 

and  activities  of  tbe  Federal 
It. 

In  thle  connection.  It  is  notable  that  the 
Bumbcr  of  Federal  emplofeea  hm  lacreaaed 
at  tlM  averace  rate  of  more  ttea  Sft  a  day 
tor  tka  past  year,  and  today  the  total  Is  about 
f.lOiJOO.  In  fact,  all  public  employees — 
local.  State  and  Federal — now  number  more 
tban  ejeo.OOO.  .This  Is  equal  to  one  public 
•aaployee  among  each  9  persons  In  the  entire 
labor  force  of  the  United  States. 

Any  picture  of  our'  tax  system  must  In- 
clude tlM  State,  municipal  and  local  taxes. 
These  taxes  have  recently  been  Increased  st 
such  a  tapid  rate  that  no  current  estimate 
of  the  total  is  now  available,  but  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  a  total  tax  take  of  at 
least  tl6.000.000.000  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
levies. 

Another  peril  we  may  have  to  face  Is  that, 
with  Federal  deficits  may  come  simulta- 
neously deficits  In  municipalities.  States  and 
loeailtles.  Unless  retrenchment  comes 
yraaiptly.  and  there  Is.  I  repeat,  no  erldence 
te  s^ht  to  irarrant  this  belief,  fiscal  1051, 
beginning  July  1.  1950.  wtll  present  a  serious 
financial  crisis  to  the  Federal  Government. 
WUI  vre  meet  the  Issue  by  sane  practices  of 
retrenchment  and  elimination  of  waste,  or 
wtll  we  place  staggerlntr  new  taxes  on  a  busi- 
ness -conomy  which  every  prospect  indicates 
will  be  ebMag  to  lower  levels? 

The  dectolOBi  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive then  make  may  determine  our  form  of 
government  for  many  years  to  come.  We 
bare  gone  a  long  way  in  Government  spend - 
tng  since  19OT.  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  de- 
nounced what  he  termed  the  reckless  ex- 
travagance of  the  Hoorer  admlnUtratlon.  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Booeer  "had  thrown  all  discre- 
tion to  the  winds."  li<r.  Hoover  was  then 
spending  about  four  billions  annually,  and 
BOW  we  are  paying  our  Federal  employees 
alone  nearly  #7.000.000.000  each  year. 

Private  enterprise  Is  the  toaBdatlon  stone 
npoa  which  this  Nation  baa  botlt  lu  free- 
dens  and  lu  progress.  It  le  a  good  system. 
and  in  most  respects  it  Is  tough  and  durable. 
But.  we  know  that  It  cannot  survive  exces- 
sive reglmentaUon:  It  cannot  survive  exces- 
sive taxation:  and  It  cannot  survive  excessive 
Government  competition. 

To  analyse  the  Federal  budget  Is  a  huge 
]ob  and  a  tiresome  task.  But.  it  Is  of  absorb- 
Ixig  interest  to  tboae  who  have  been  conscious 
at  the  trend  wblcb  has  been  developing  In 
this  country  for  some  time  now — toward 
greater  and  more  powerful  Central  Oovem- 
ment;  toward  more  ail-tnclusiTe  control  orer 
the  daily  lives  of  cur  people  aiid  the  activi- 
ties of  our  buslnees.     It  is  still  gomg  for- 

■  at  a  rapid  pace. 

this  trend  is  halted,  we  are  headed 
for  regimentation  equal  to  that  which  Is  now 
suffered  by  the  SngUsh.  U  not  worse.  Our 
strength  Is  the  strength  of  the  private  en- 
tcrpnae  syelea.  Strike  it  down,  and  we 
ahaU  be  ae  Buaomm  with  his  locks  shorn, 
lister  It.  and.  throu^^hout  the  years  to  come. 
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we  shall  be  the 
a  free  nation 
to  continue  as 
goods  and 
world  combined 
enterprise — wltl 
popiilatlon. 

Those  who. 
destroy    the 
would  destroy 
where.    We.  aIo|ie 
of  freedom 
our  torch 
In  the  world. 


greatest  nation  on  earth — 

^th  capacity  and  Incentive 

the  mass  producer  of  more 

than  aU  the  rest  of  the 

This  we  can  do — in  private 
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vlllfully  or  otherwise,  would 
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HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or  LOtnSLSMA 

IN  THE  8ENATI  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  i  lay  4  *  legislative  day  of 

Monday,  April  11).  1949 

Mr. 
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Mr      LONG 
unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix 
cellent   addres; 

[Mr.  ELtENDEt 

Retain  and  In^prov 
tern  of  Medica 
delivered  befo4e 
Association,  in 
Friday.  April  21 
There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


President,    I    ask 
to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  very  ex- 
made  by  my  colleague 
on  the  subject  How  To 
e  the  American  Sys- 
Care.    This  address  was 
the  California  Medical 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on 

1949. 
no  objection,  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Or.    Cline, 
highly  honored 
to  come  to  Call 
before  your 
before  the 
Improve    the 
care."     I  am 
with  Senator 
less  rare  speci 
tingulshed 
however,  that 
will  do  violence 
destroy  initiative 
action,  the 
has  given  us  the 
and  the  best 
earth. 

For  over  one- 
represented  my 
tlve  halls  of 
I  have  directed 
problems  con 
progress  has  beer 
f esslon.    I  bellevi  i 
appreciation 
splendid  achiev 
Those   achlev 
far-reaching.     A 
We  enjoy  better 
any  other  country 
The  average  life 
years  In  1900  to 
tallty   rate 
1948.    less    than 
population.     We 
and  hospital  bed! 
country.    We  are 
for  scientific 
And,   moat 
enjoyed  a  political 
Independent,    u 
that  has  given 


and    gentlemen.    I    feel 

that  you   have   Invited  me 

ornla  to  express  my  views 

on  a  vital  Issiie  now 

How  best  to  retain  and 

system   of   medical 

haj)py   to  share  your  program 

a  Republican — a  more  or 

In   Louisiana.     My   cJls- 

coUecigue  and  I  are  in  agreement. 

<x  mpulsory  health  Insurance 

to  our  way  of  life — It  will 

incentive,  and  freedom  of 

of  a  system  that 

highest  standard  of  living 

me^Llcal  care  of  any  nation  on 
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if  renting 
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c,  Liarter  of  a  century.  I  have 
(onstltuency  In  the  leglsla- 
and  Washington,  and 
n^uch  of  my  attention  to  the 
your  profession.    Much 
made  by  the  medical  pro- 
I  hold  a  fuller  measure  of 
most     laymen     for     Its 
ts. 
elneats    are    numerous    and 
few  win  bear  mentioning; 
health  than  the  people  of 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
pan  has  Increased  from  49 
years  in  1948.    Our  mar- 
an   all-time   low   In 
10   for   each    1.000   of   cur 
bave  more  doctors,  nurses, 
per  capita  than  any  other 
blessed  with  more  resources 
than  any  other  nation. 
until  now   we  have 
climate  favorable  to  the 
o^ettered    medical    research 
to  these  blessings. 
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research 
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I  repeat;  Until  now  we  have  enjoyed  a 
political  climate  favorable  to  the  independ- 
ent, unfettered  medical  research  that  has 
given  birth  to  theee  blessings.  Today,  the 
medical  prof— Ion  Is  under  cruel  attack. 
Make  no  mletafee  aboi.t  It.  There  Is  a  strong 
and  determined  movement  under  way  to  re- 
vise completely  our  national  medical  estab- 
lishment. It  has  been  declared  Inefficient, 
Irresponsible,  and  Inadequate.  As  a  magic 
cure  for  Its  ills,  the  reformers  would  institute 
a  system  of  socialized  medicine.  Call  It 
compulsory  health  Insurance,  or  call  it 
anything  else,  it  cannot  escape  the  appella- 
tion of  these  ugly  words  "socialized  medi- 
cine." 

Your  profession  Is  opposing  this  effort 
vigorously,  and  rightly  so.  Its  members 
recognize  the  Inherent  dangers  of  such  a 
plan.  They  know  It  would  destroy  the 
compelling  Incentive  that  has  sparked 
American  medicine  to  its  great  heights — the 
Incentive  to  lenrr,  to  study,  to  create,  to 
Improve  existing  techniques  end  to  discover 
new  and  better  ones.  They  recognize  that 
under  its  baleful  Influence  scientific  achieve- 
ment would  stop  Its  a<ftrance  and  level  off  on 
a  plane  of  mediocrity.  They  know  that  such 
a  device  would  destroy  the  doctor-patient 
relationship,  so  universally  accepted  as  an 
Indispensable  element  of  any  cure.  They 
know  that  the  scheme  would  signal  the  end 
of  medical  specialists.  To  be  sure,  a  new 
crop  of  specialists  would  develop.  They 
would  be  created,  not  by  the  hard  route  of 
study  and  experience,  kindled  in  the  sound 
American  spirit  of  free  enterprise  and  compe- 
tition, but  by  Government  edict,  and  savor- 
ing of  politics.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  under 
socialized  medicine  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine  would  carry  no  more  appeal  to 
our  youth  than  would  any  other  Government 
position. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  ob- 
served, at  close  quarters  for  13  years,  the 
inefficiencies  of  Government  administration. 
It  requires  no  stretch  of  my  imagination  to 
picture  the  chaos  and  confusion  and  the 
enormous  administrative  cost  of  a  medical 
program  conducted  under  political  direc- 
tion. It  Is  equally  clear  to  me  that  such  a 
program,  patterned  along  the  lines  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  plan,  and  starting  out  as  a 
compulsory  health  insurance  proposal,  would 
eventually  and  inevitably  develop  into  the 
same  system  as  Is  now  expanding  In  Great 
Britain.  The  British  started  years  ago  with 
compulsory  health  insurance,  the  first  phase 
of  socialized  medicine.  Then  they  moved 
last  year  into  its  second  phase,  wherein  the 
patient  has  a  theoretical  selection  of  doctors, 
and  the  doctors  have  the  choice  of  payment 
on  a  per  capita  or  a  salary  basis.  Those  who 
choose  the  per  capita  basis  find  that  the 
Government  controls  their  annual  Income  by 
limiting  the  number  of  patients  each  doctor 
serves.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  British  wlU  drift  into  phase  three- 
complete  socialized  medicine.  The  doctors, 
dentists,  and  other  medical  personnel  will 
become  salaried  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  patienu  will  be  assigned  by  a 
central  biu-eau. 

Your  profession  is  Joined  In  its  opposi- 
tion to  socialized  medicine  by  millions  of 
sound-thinking  Americans  who  believe  that 
we  achieved  greatness,  and  can  retain  great- 
ness, only  by  our  adherence  to  a  free  com- 
petitive system.  I  know  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  wUl 
strenuously  oppose  any  plan  that  smacks  of 
socialized  medicine.  Speaking  lor  myself.  I 
shall  In  the  future,  as  I  have  the  in  the  past, 
strive  to  maintain  a  sound,  adequate,  self- 
sustaining  medical  establishment,  free  from 
governmental  control  and  restrictions.  I 
wish  to  make  It  clear,  however,  that  my 
policy  is  not  one  of  obstinate,  obstructive  op- 
position. Rather,  It  Is  my  deske  to  work 
with  the  doctors,  dentiste,  nurses,  and  other 
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members  of  the  medical  profession  to  develop 
a  program  that  will  function  under  our 
system  of  free  enterprise,  and  will  make 
available  to  all  segments  of  society  more  and 
better  medical  care  within  their  ability  to 
pay. 

Because  of  my  Interest  In  your  problems, 
and  BLi  a  result  of  my  legislative  experience, 
I  feel  a  definite  responsibility  to  advise  you 
that  you  should  not  maintain  a  completely 
negative  attitude  toward  pending  legislation. 
Tou  should  foster  a  plan  of  your  own  to 
counter  the  attacks  made  against  you.  You 
should  cooperate  with  your  lawmakers  in  an 
effort  to  remedy  the  conditions  that  give  rise 
to  the  plans  now  being  proposed. 

No  one  wtll  deny  that  there  are  serious 
Inequities  in  our  system  of  medical  care.  In 
spite  of  the  great  advances  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  evidence  shows  that  thous- 
ands of  our  people  go  without  adequate  med- 
ical care  becau.se  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  cost  of  hospital  and  professional  treat, 
ment.  Many  families  have  had  to  use  their 
life  savings  and  plunge  heavily  Into  debt 
because  of  one  brief  period  of  severe  Illness 
or  accident.  There  are  thousands  living  In 
our  rural  sections  who  are  without  adequate 
care  because  of  a  lack  of  clinical  and  diagnos- 
tic facilities  or.  very  often,  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  services  of  a  general  prac- 
titioner. 

The  loudest  cries  for  socialized  medicine 
have  come  from  the  following  groups:  The 
Government  planners,  always  seeking  another 
experimental  toy;  the  Socialists,  who  openly 
advocate  absolute  Government  control;  the 
Communists,  who  support  any  proposition 
that  may  disrupt  our  economy  and  ripen  our 
country  for  revolution;  the  loafers  who  seek 
any  opportunity  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. Those  groups  are  the  most  vociferous. 
but  they  are  in  the  minority.  Aside  from 
them,  however,  there  Is  a  vast  number  of 
honest,  sincere,  consclentio  as  Americans  who 
believe  that  something  should  be  done  to 
provide  adequate  medical  and  hospital  care 
to  all  segments  of  our  population  within 
their  ability  to  pay.  These  people  have  no 
ulterior  political  motives  and  they  are  not 
concerned  with  social  reform.  They  think  of 
medical  care  in  terms  of  their  own  families 
and  neighbors.  Many  of  these  people  are 
looking  to  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments for  relief  from  an  oppressive  burden. 

The  Congress  has  made  a  start  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem.  A  serious  deficiency  in  our 
medical  establishment  is  tbe  acute  shortage 
of  hospital  beds,  particularly  In  sparsely 
settled  areas.  In  1946  we  enacted  a  Hospital 
Act.  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  Federal 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $75,000,000  per  year 
are  authorized,  to  assist  the  States  to  con- 
struct hospitals  and  health  facilities.  I  am 
cosfxjnsorlng  a  bill  to  enlarge  that  program. 
A  recent  hospital  survey  shows  that  in  order 
to  provide  the  minimum  facilities  commen- 
surate with  good  health,  the  number  of 
existing  hospital  beds  in  the  United  States 
should  be  doubled.  That  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars.  We  do  not 
expect  to  meet  that  goal  overnight,  but  we 
must  substantially  accelerate  the  hospital 
construction  program. 

Not  only  must  we  build  more  hospital 
facilities  and  distribute  them  throughout 
the  country  on  a  basis  of  need,  but  we  must 
also  make  those  facilities  available  to  all 
income  groups.  My  State  of  Louisiana  has 
been  providing  for  many  years,  facilities  for 
the  sick  who  are  financially  unable  to  assist 
themselves.  We  operate,  at  State  expense, 
seven  charity  hospitals  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  with  a  capacity  of  4.000 
beds.  Doctors,  nurses,  operating  facilities, 
laboratories,  and  medicines  are  provided  at 
those  hospitals,  without  charge  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  pay. 

Doctors  in  Louisiana  strenuously  objected 
to   the   program   when   it    was   inaugurated. 


but  they  soon  found  that  a  tremendotis  Iced 
of  charity  cases  was  removed  from  tbair 
shoulders.  Now  they  cheerfully  contribute  a 
portion  of  their  time  free  of  charge  to  theaa 
charity  patients,  and  the  State  furnishes  all 
other  services. 

The  same  system  that  has  worked  so  well 
In  Louisiana  may  be  extended  to  other  States. 
That  system  might  be  further  Improved  by 
providing  home  and  office  medical  treatment 
for  the  low-income  group. 

I  believe  that  a  comprehensive  and  sound 
program  can  be  worked  out  in  Congren. 
whereby  the  Federal  Government,  by  making 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  could  assist  them 
In  providing  adequate  medical  care  for  those 
who  are  not  financially  able  to  pay.  Full 
control  and  authority  for  carrying  out  the 
prcgrnms  must  be  at  the  State  level.  I  want 
no  part  of  any  plan  that  will  be  conducted 
and  managed  from  Washington. 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  wblcb 
embrace  that  philosophy.  I  believe  they  are 
worthy  of  your  consideration.  The  grants- 
in-aid.  provided  In  some  of  the  bills,  would 
be  used  by  the  States  for  broadening  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ices to  make  them  available  to  all.  Part  of 
the  funds  to  be  provided  could  be  used  by 
the  States  to  encourage  the  formation  and 
expansion  of  voluntary  nonprofit  health  in- 
surance plans.  Also,  dental  services  are  in- 
cluded in  some  of  the  proposed  plans  to  be 
made  available  at  the  discretion  of  the  State. 

Some  measures  provide  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  to  permit  periodic  medical  and 
dental  examinations  for  school  children,  and 
follow-up  treatment  where  the  family  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  treatment; 
others  authorize  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  to  assist  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining adequately  staffed  and  equipped 
local  public  health  units;  and  Federal  pay- 
ments are  also  provided  for  accredited  schools 
of  medicine  to  encourage  the  enrollment  of 
more  medical  students.  Surely,  from  such  a 
wide  range  of  constructive  suggestions.  It 
should  be  possible  to  reach  agreement. 

I  believe  the  voluntary  nonprofit  health 
Insurance  plans  are  the  answer  to  the  needs 
of  the  middle-income  group.  With  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  the  Nation's  medical  pro- 
fession, these  plans  can  be  expanded  to  pro- 
vide the  participant  with  full  protection 
against  burdensome  medical  bills.  On  a 
voluntary  basis,  the  program  will  encourage 
a  healthier,  more  sound  economy,  and  a  more 
vigorous  and  progressive  medical  profession 
With  the  help  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  the 
States  could  enable  the  lower  strata  of  the 
middle-income  group  to  share  in  the  pro- 
gram at  reduced  costs.  We  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
good,  conscientious,  hard-working  citizens 
whose  incomes  are  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  make  their  own  way  in  life,  but  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  full  price  for  compre- 
hensive medical  protection  under  Blue  Cross 
and  other  voluntary  nonprofit  insurance 
plans. 

This  then  Is  the  medical  need  that  con- 
fronts our  country.  It  Is  a  basic  need.  It 
concerns  Itself  largely  with  inequitable  dis- 
tribution, mainly  influenced  by  geographic 
and  economic  factors.  We  must  recognize 
this  to  be  true  and  turn  our  attention  to 
a  remedial  program. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  suggestions  ad- 
vanced by  the  extremists.  We  must  reject 
them,  and  find  the  solution  within  the 
framework  of  our  own  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  call  upon  you,  the  doctors,  and  you. 
the  people,  to  come  forth  and  assert  your- 
selves. You  will  find  a  substantial  majority 
of  your  lawmakers  eager  to  cooperate  with 
you  In  the  development  of  a  sound  and  ade- 
quate program,  one  that  will  accomplish 
the  purpose  without  extinguishing  the  light 
of  freedom  that  has  made  America  great. 
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or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  8ENAT2  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  4  {legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  11) ,  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing a  luncheon  session  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  general  topic  of  transportation 
trends  was  being  considered.  The  sub- 
ject of  my  address  was.  Can  Congress 
cure  transportation  Ills?  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  my  address  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

CAN   CONGRESS   Ctjnt  TRANSPORTATION    ILtar 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
conversion  of  our  economy  from  war  to 
peacetime  conditions  practically  finished 
American  Industry  still  faces  serious  and 
varied  problems.  The  war  is  over  but  the 
impact  ot  that  war  on  our  economy  will 
never  be  over.  World  War  n  has  given  us  a 
50-cenv  dollar,  a  high  standard  of  living 
habit,  a  burdensome  debt  load,  and  exces- 
sively heavy  taxes.  Shortage  of  labor  during 
the  war  years  drove  industry  to  adopt  labor- 
saving  devices  which  brought  about  a  heavy 
capital  investment  and  a  smaller  pay  roU. 
As  a  result  unemployment  Is  Increasing  and 
buying  power  is  drying  up. 

Most  products  and  most  services  have 
priced  themselves  out  of  the  market.  Usu- 
ally following  war  prices  tumble,  but  this 
time  they  cannot  because  costs  of  production 
have  not  and  cannot  come  down.  We  may 
witness  the  first  depression  In  history  when, 
except  for  bankruptcy  and  forced  sales, 
prices  will  remain  relatively  high. 

These  facts  are  directly  related  to  the 
transportation  Industry  since  expanses  and 
costs  of  transportation  services  cannot  be 
materially  reduced  while  demand  for  such 
services  tapers  off.  There  can  be  no  forced 
or  bankruptcy  sales  of  transportation  serv- 
ices. Its  charges  and  Its  rates  are  fixed  and 
transport  Industries  must  therefore  bear  the 
lull  impact  of  an  economic  slow-down. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  Soviet-imposed  cold 
war,  the  present  economic  situation  in  the 
United  States  really  would  be  alarming. 
The  $17,000,000,000  Marshall  plan,  plus  the 
$20,000,000,000  rearmament  program  for 
western  Europe,  plus  the  annual  current  do- 
mestic $15,000,000,000  military  expenditure 
Is  maintaining  a  current  economic  fool's 
paradise.  Disaster  Is  not  being  halted;  it  Is 
only  being  delayed.  If  Russia  suddenly  de- 
Qlded  to  be  a  good  neighbor  there  would  be 
hell  to  pay. 

The  first  to  feel  the  pinch  and  bear  the 
fruits  of  economic  disturbance  are  the 
service  industries  and  especially  the  trans- 
portation industry.  That  is  why  there  is 
so  much  interest  in  this  luncheon  today. 
That  is  why,  I  suppose,  shippers  and  the 
many  segments  of  the  transportation  indus- 
try are  watching  with  undisguised  concern 
the  current  studies  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

We  have  made  tremendous  advancement 
In  the  productivity  of  our  farms  and  have 
improved  efficiency  in  our  factories,  but  our 
distribution  system  has  not  kept  pace.  This 
has  a  primary  effect  on  American  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  no  matter  what  the  product  may  be, 
or  how  reasonable  its  cost  of  production.  It 
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aUMt  be  deilwred  Into  Um  market  pUce  at 
a  eaaC  that  will  pencit  Its  mla  price  to  be 
vtttata  tiM  range  that  the  consumer  u  wUl- 
iBg  and  able  to  pay. 

Haarty  10  fears  a^  Coofreai  created  the 
Intcratata  Ouarnnrite  Cnanmlwrli  in  and  gave 
to  It  Tltal  rcfulatory  powen  over  the  rall- 
roadt.  The  national  importance  of  railroad 
Uaaaportatloa.  which  vaa  about  the  only  In- 
trasqianatloii  oS  thoat  days,  inveat- 
Dd  Miialiultauma  eompetltlre 
condltiona  made  Federal  regulation  neces- 
aary.  It  la  important  to  note  here  that  Con- 
greas  did  not  step  into  this  picture  until  its 
hand  was  foroed. 

As  new  forms  of  transportation  hare  come 
into  being  regulatory  bodiaa  bave  been  set 
up  to  exercise  uver  them  ■*— "y  quanl-legls- 
latlv*  and  quaai-Judidal  powers.  The  cb- 
jaet  from  the  first  has  been  to  eliminate 
*dog-eat-dcg  competliicn*  and  to  stabilize 
each  transportatlcn  senrlce  in  the  Interest 
at  shlppCTS  and  the  public  generally.  All  of 
these  Federal  regulatory  aarencles  sre  under 
the  superrlslon  of  the  Ck>nimerce  Commit- 
taasof  the  Coafraaa. 

The  succewful  operation  of  our  vast  trans- 
portation system — rail,  water,  highway,  air. 
and  pipe  line — has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
dally  life  of  all  our  cltlaens.  The  network 
they  afford  helps  bring  about  the  rucceas- 
ful  maintenance  of  a  strong  national  econ- 
omy It  has  permitted  us  to  up  cur  nat- 
ural resotircca  in  the  remotest  parta  of  the 
Nation,  and  has  made  these  materials  and 
the  products  manufactured  from  them  avail- 
able to  all  our  people  throogbcwt  the  coun- 
try. It  has  given  the  farmer  and  the  miner 
and  the  manufacturer  a  national  market  for 
his  product.  It  has  given  us  a  uniform  na- 
ttooal  culture  from  Maine  to  California.  It 
baa  stripped  Americans  of  their  rugged  In- 
dfTMualism  and  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
made  them  dependent  upon  their  fellows 
aaaijahere  for  the  necessities  of  life  and 
Uaabt.  But  It  has  united  thts  Nation  Into 
oaa  Ms  family  with  a  common  objective  and 
a  eommon  goal. 

In  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940.  the 
OoDgrcaa  set  forth  a  declaration  of  policy 
which  I  am  certain  Is  familiar  to  all  of  you. 
T&li  declaration  calls  for  fair  and  Impartial 
fagolatlon  of  all  modaa  of  transpc^rtation; 
for  promotion  ct  safe,  adeqtiate,  economical, 
and  efficient  serrice  and  the  fostering  of 
sound  economic  conditions  In  transportation 
and  ■maag  tfaa  aevaral  carriers.  It  requires 
tha  cstaMMkanat  and  maintenance  of  rea- 
sonable charges  for  transportation  services; 
promotes  cooperation  with  the  several  States; 
and  eaaouiagaa  fair  wages  and  equitable 
working  eoBdltlons.  It  is  aimed  at  the  de- 
velopment, coordination,  and  preservation 
at  a  atroog  nationai  transportation  svstem 
by  rail.  air.  watar.  highway,  and  all  other 
kta  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
at  tba  Nation,  of  the  postal  mrt- 
tea.  and  of  the  natioiial  defenae. 

Mm  a  mamber  and  chairman  of  the  Senata 
ODauBlttee  on  Interstata  and  Poreign  Oon- 
marea.  I  MiUia  you  tbat  it  la  tha  consunt 
aim  d  our  aoMMtfttaa  to  sa«  that  theaa  ob- 
Jectivm  art  carried  out.  Our  committee  la 
just  now  aasbarklng  on  a  complete  study  of 
all  phases  at  our  transporution  system     Our 

T*?^ -**'**°*y^***  angagad  in  this  study 
••'•*'■■•  !•■'  aaapatatloti  and  construct tv« 
•ugRaatkona.  We  ara  Irtaiaated  in  all  your 
problaaaa.  both  larga  tm$  amall.  Wheravar 
we  want  to  Improva  ragulatlona 
atrangthan  statutaa  to  battar  carry  out 
tha  declared  poUcy  of  tha  fmniMi  for  a 
eooslar.tly  Improved  system  of  transporta- 
tfton.  We  want  to  encourage  and  protect 
the  invcstoant  of  capital  tai  thMa  jbjimiiUi 
We  want  to  gvard  agptaat  ntthlasa  aevMati- 
tloo  that  can  d«troy  rather  than  improve 
tba  heavy  tnvaataaat  in  tramc  factlttlM 
In  the  three  major  studies  which  we  have 
rtakan  respecting  alr-llna.  maritlma,  and 
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surface  tranap  irtatlon  we  are  not  seeking 
headlines  nor  lo  we  expect  to  turn  things 
We  are  determined  not  to  In- 
tiunts  or  to  make  a  nuisance 
y  ft  are  going  about  these  vital 
Investigations  vith  the  solid  objective  ever 
before  ua  of  i  »eing  constructively  helpful. 
But  we  are  very  serious  and  will  not  tolerate 
obstruction  of  any  kind;  If  we  find  evil  we 
will  expose  it. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budt^. 
the  out-of-po<  ket  contribution  American 
taxpayers  are  currently  making  annually  to 
civil  aviation  li  tSOO.OOO.OOO.  A  major  por- 
tion poes  to  all  -line  operation.  That  seems 
a  sizable  sum  for  an  industry  whose  total 
capitalization  Is  but  tTOOOCO.OOO.  Never- 
.  thelcsa.  In  spit ;  of  this  substantial  annual 
payment  the  ilr  lines,  industrywise.  are 
operating  in  tfa?  red  and  are  Insisting  upon 
more  generous  subsidies.  Our  committee  is 
determined  to  find  out  what  justification 
there  may  be  f i  ir  these  urgent  demands. 

An  executive  of  one  of  our  western  rail- 
roads asks:  "Would  it  not  seem  fair  to  ex- 
clude from  tax  ible  Income  the  excess  costs 
of  new  units  (<if  railroad  equipment)  above 
depreciation  .'■■  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  not 
when  we  spend  billions  of  tax  dollars  on  air- 
ports, highways ,  and  barge  lines.  The  other 
day  the  Marlt  me  Commlaalon  announced 
that  It  had  grunted  •42.000.000  toward  the 
construction  cc  its  of  a  $70,000,000  passenger 
superliner.  Ccl.  J.  Monroe  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  hai  been  bellowing  to  the  four 
winds  about  he  precarious  shortage  of 
freight  cars  from  a  national -defense  stand- 
point. 

After  13  year  i  of  regulation  of  the  truck- 
ing Industry  by  the  ICC,  the  indoistry  is  still 
plagued  by  "gjr  jsy"  operations.  The  holder 
of  an  ICC  certli  xate  enters  into  a  trip-lease 
contract  at  a  cutthroat  rate  with  some  poor 
fellow  who  hat  managed  to  scrape  enough 
together  to  ra&i  e  a  down  pa3rment  on  a  truck 
and  who  is  unc  er  presstire  to  get  his  hands 
on  a  few  dollar  t.  To  make  both  ends  meet 
he  must  run  ex<  esslve  hours  and  carrv-  exces- 
sive loads  and  orget  about  the  proper  care 
of  his  truck.  C  ingress  delegated  supervision 
of  the  trucklng^  industry  to  the  ICC  to  foster 
sound  dependalie  economic  and  safety  con- 
ditions In  tran  iportation.  but  "gypsy"  ex- 
ploitation and  ruck-leasing  turmuU  in  this 
regtilated  industry  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
botmds. 

Two  world  w«rs  found  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  usprepared  to  face  the  world- 
wide transport  i  nd  auxiliary  demands  of  ovir 
armed  forces.  :  ^>rtimately  in  each  instance 
we  were  given  time  to  build  ships.  We 
should  not  gamble  on  a  third  period  of 
grace. 

During  the  la  t  war  this  country  built  the 
world's  largest  leet.  a  fabulous  armada  of 
6  JOO  ships,  tot  ilng  about  57.000.000  tons. 
Today  abotit  a.)  00  are  in  moth  balls.  Our 
active  fleet  ooa  ilata  of  about  1,500  veaaels. 
MMna  1  JOO  or  w  Uch  are  privauly  owBad. 

The  big  questi  ^ns  fadnp  the  Coagraaa.  the 
admitiistratioo.  and  tha  people  ara:  Bow 
much  tonnage  i  iu  wa  need  in  peacetime  to 
carry  our  abara  <  f  world  commerce?  What  is 
the  mlnlaaa  U  OJoaga  raqiared  in  the  event 
of  an  euMfffanog  ?  What  portion  of  this  in- 
surance abotUd  tha  Uxpayara  bear?  How 
much  of  tha  loa  il  will  private  antarprise  as- 
auma?  How  mu  :h  cargo  which  should  move 
In  prlvaU  bott<  ms  to  the  Army  Transport 
Service  carrying  on  Oovemraent-owned 
ships?  What  Is  the  effect  uf  transfers  to  the 
Panamanian.  H<  nduran,  and  other  flags  on 
axa  marchant  irarlne?  What  to  the  impact 
of  coaatwiaa  ami  Intercoastal  movement  of 
cargoaa  upon  oti  r  various  forms  of  domestic 
land  tranaportat  ton? 

It  to  eaay  to  aa  t  tbaaa  questions.  It  to  mora 
dlfleult  to  find  the  answers.  The  Congress 
**  **"  *T*^.  ^  "**  ■  constructive  solution 
to  tbaaa  panalDri  aarltlma  problems  is  tasan« 


tlal.  It  to  part  of  our  three-pronged  Inveatl- 
gation  of  transportation  and,  again,  becausa 
every  buslne^smrji  In  this  country  hns  a  vital 
stake  in  the  outcome,  we  Invite  your  coopera- 
tion. 

In  1936  the  Congress  established  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  and  gave  it  a  mandate  to 
foster  a  merchant  marine  second  to  none 
which  would  serve  as  a  military  auxiliary  In 
time  of  war. 

The  Maritime  Commission  as  vlsioned  by 
Congress  is  not  to  be  merely  a  regulatory 
body;  It  to  given  vital  promotional  and  in- 
vestigatory responsibilities.  It  charters,  de- 
signs, builds,  repairs,  buys,  sells,  and  oper- 
ates ships.  It  subsidizes  shipping  and  makee 
loans  on  shipw  on  a  huge  scale.  It  is  big 
business.  It's  over-all  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  runs  well  over  $100,000,000  annually. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  practical  day-by-day 
problems  which  face  our  economy  and  there- 
fore o"r  tran£i)ortatlon  Industry.  Exclusive 
of  our  aid  procram  in  western  Eurcpe.  in- 
cluding rearming,  next  year  this  Nation  to 
spending  $15,000  000.000  on  the  construction 
of  our  own  war  machines.  This  Is  three 
times  as  much  as  our  annual  expenditure  on 
all  private  and  public  education  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  highest  postgraduate 
college  course.  It  Is  more  than  the  total  in- 
vestment In  our  vast  railroad  system.  I  do 
not  believe  this  stupendous  expenditure  to 
justified,  nor  do  I  believe  we  can  continue 
Ita  present  pace  without  serious  repercus- 
sions on  our  economy.  This  fiscal  year  will 
find  us  three  billion  In  the  red  and  the  next 
fiscal  year  we  are  11  ely  to  have  a  $10,000,000.- 
000  deficit.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
deficit  spending  Is  alcne  responsible  for  what- 
ever Inflation  we  have.  If  the  present  mili- 
tary spending  spree  and  the  European-aid 
program  are  net  drastically  reduced  by  next 
year  thto  Nation  will  be  launched  on  tha 
wildest  inflationary  binge  of  all  history.  Only 
Joseph  Stalin  and  hto  Politburo  can  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

However.  If  only  half  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram is  warranted,  how  dare  we  neglect  trans- 
portation? When  Hitler  decided  to  plunge 
the  world  In  a  catastrophic  blood  bath  hto 
first  step  was  the  construction  of  a  superb 
Integrated  transportation  system.  Because 
of  It  hto  war  machine  was  able  to  function 
smoothly  and  for  3  years  the  world  was  hto 
apple.  Then  In  1943  the  break  came.  Hto 
warships  and  submarines  were  driven  off  the 
seas;  hto  railways  and  superhighways  were 
relentlessly  bombed:  and  his  well-defended 
airways  began  to  crack  under  the  Impact  of 
our  fieet. 

Our  own  war  machine  functioned  fault- 
lessly only  becatise  of  otir  domestic  transpor- 
tation network  of  rails,  highways,  inland 
waterways,  ocean  shipping  facilities,  and  pipe 
lines.  They  turned  In  a  magnificent  job 
Successful  prosecution  of  modern  war  de- 
pends upon  the  united  effort  of  a  whole  Na- 
tion. The  Kansas  wheat  farmer,  the  Colo- 
rado miner,  and  the  Pennsylvania  factory 
worker  are  as  much  a  part  of  modem  war  aa 
the  man  in  imiform.  They  are  made  effec- 
tive by  Unking  together  through  a  trans- 
portation network  tha  product  of  their  labor. 
At  least  50  percent  of  the  money  we  spend 
on  our  mUltary  machine  should  go  for  trans- 
portation. An  atomic  bomb  to  no  good  unlcaa 
you  can  carry  it  to  the  target.  The  irreeist- 
Ible  marine  cannot  whip  hla  weight  In  wUd- 
cats  unless  you  bring  him  face  to  face  with 
the  enemy.  No  army  can  win  unleas  Its  sup- 
ply lines  keep  pace  with  It.  Pood  and  am- 
munition and  petrtjleum  must  be  carried  to 
the  front  lines.  This  question  waa  put  to 
Oen  Nathan  B.  Porrest  on  a  Civil  War  battle- 
field: What  to  the  sure  way  to  win?  Without 
batting  an  eye,  thto  doughty  mlllUry  phe- 
nomenon snapped:  -Olt  there  fust  with  the 
mostest."  and  getting  thara  first  with  tha 
most  to  tha  only  way  wa  era  hope  to  win 
world  war  tU.  or.  tot  ttal  flttttar,  any  war. 
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Military  people  call  thto  science  logtotics.     I 
call  it  transportation. 

If  these  truths  were  not  so  evident,  the 
Congress  might  be  complacent  about  trans- 
portation. We  could  let  the  law  of  survival 
of  the  fittest  determine  who  to  to  transport 
Wbat.  But  in  industries  having  vital  defense 
aapacts.  the  people's  representatives  cannot 
and  must  not  sit  idly  by  and  permit  them  to 
disintegrate. 

There  are  many  problems  that  appear  to 
be  present  in  the  operation  and  Improvement 
of  these  great  dtotributlon  channels.  Some 
apply  to  all  branches  of  the  Industry  and 
some  are  peculiar  to  each  separate  branch. 
There  to,  however,  a  definite  relationship  or 
team  play  between  Congress  and  all  of  our 
modes  of  transportation.  The  solution  of 
any  of  their  problems  must  be  accomplished 
with  constant  thought  as  to  the  effect  of 
such  changes  or  restrictions  on  each  segment 
of  the  whole. 

The  solution  to  a  national  obligation,  and 
must  be  brought  about  with  due  regard  for 
our  entire  public  welfare  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  all  our  people.  But  it  to  not 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  alone,  and  Con- 
gress must  be  wise  enough  to  realize  It.  Pri- 
vate management  and  the  proved,  expert 
knowledge  gained  from  long,  bitter  expe- 
rience must  be  given  a  full  opportunity  to 
bring  forth  the  answers  to  most  of  these 
problems.  The  effort  must  be  made  by  each 
group  with  the  objective  of  reaching  the  de- 
sired result  which  will  prove  to  be  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  whole  country,  rather 
than  the  selfish  Interest  of  a  particular  group 
or  branch  of  the  Industry.  Congress  and  the 
regulatory  agencies  which  It  has  created  must 
guide  and  asstot;  not  direijt  and  hinder. 

The  potential  to  thto  country  in  the  de- 
velopment of  financially  stable  transporta- 
tion services  challenges  the  imagination. 
The  advent  of  the  Diesel  engine  for  motive 
power,  both  on  the  rails  and  on  the  water; 
the  jet  turbine  for  aircraft;  and  the  new 
engineering  techniques  in  motortruck  and 
watercraft  construction  challenge  all  of  us 
to  make  use  of  these  tremendous  scientific 
advances  for  an  even  better  system  of  trans- 
portation. We  have  not  yet  attained  perfec- 
tion and  we  must  not  stop  until  that  goal 
has  been  reached. 

The  ever  increasing  complexity  of  com- 
mon-carrier services  and  the  destructive  riv- 
alry between  the  different  types  of  transpor- 
tation are  disconcerting.  However  I  hold  to 
the  view  there  will  be  a  useful  and  necessary 
place  for  every  kind  of  transportation  now 
serving  us. 

Team  play  between  the  various  modes  of 
transportation  to  essential.  If  all  are  to  func- 
tion at  their  best,  there  must  be  that  inter- 
relationship which  gives  the  public  the  high- 
est degree  of  service.  Rather  than  spending 
energy  opposing  each  other,  they  should 
apply  thto  same  energy  in  cooperation  and 
teamwork.  In  tha  game  of  baseball,  very 
frequently  the  best  hitter  on  the  team  to 
called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  hit  to  ad- 
vance one  of  hto  teammates  to  scoring  po- 
sition. While  thto  sacrifice  hit  may  appear  to 
be  leas  glamorous  and  the  lauMitata  per- 
sonal advantage  to  the  hitter  appaari  to  be 
loet.  yet  In  the  over-all  picture  such  a  sacri- 
fice may  well  win  the  ball  game.  Similarly, 
what  may  appear  to  be  a  temporary  disad- 
vantage to  ona  node  of  tranaportatlon  may 
ultimately  ramit  In  a  dtotinct  advantage  to 
all  modes  of  transportation. 

Thto  leads  to  the  problem  of  Pederal  regu- 
lation. The  report  of  your  own  tranapor- 
tatlon and  ooBmuBleatlana  dapftwnt  com- 
mittaa.  haadad  bf  jw»  abia  gbdlman  of 
tbla  mmikam,  baa  advanoad  aaranl  qtiaatlona 
and  inggaatlone.  You  quaatlon  wtoatbar  or 
not  there  to  a  ettrrent  need  to  enlarge  and 
clarify  the  present  declared  tranaportatlon 
policy  of  Congress,  Should  all  Intarprata- 
tiona  of  every  pbaaa  of  our  Dattondl 


portatlon  policy.  Including  the  rate-making 
power  for  all  the  various  transportation 
branches,  be  centralized  in  one  Government 
agency?  Is  the  present  rule  applied  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  de- 
termination of  rates  fair  and  equitable? 

Finding  answers  to  these  puzzles  Is  the 
subject  of  the  three  separate,  yet  correlated, 
inquiries  our  committee  to  making.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  we  have  divided  them 
into  three  inquiries,  but  they  are  to  be  kept 
together  tn  one  over-all  pattern.  Please  do 
not  jump  to  hasty  conclusions.  Remember 
that  our  objective  Is  to  help  and  not  to  ham- 
string or  hinder  progress.  Congress  cannot, 
of  course,  cure  all  transp>ortatlon  ills,  but 
it  can  prescribe  a  little  preventive  medicine. 

It  to  my  considered  judgment  that  the  In- 
quiries and  studies  our  committee  has  under- 
taken will  result  in  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  industries  themselves, 
which.  If  adopted,  would  be  of  great  material 
benefit  to  the  further  development  of  our 
transportation  systems.  It  to  my  hope  and 
sincere  belief  that  with  the  cooperation  of 
shippers,  labor,  and  management,  the  Con- 
gress will  evolve  a  way  to  make  our  trans- 
portation industries  effective  agencies  in  the 
public  Interest. 


Addre$$  by  Hon.  Kennetii  S.  Wherry,  of 
Nebraska,  at  Testimonial  Dinner  to 
Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  PennsylYania 
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or  nroLANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Wherry]  on  the  occasion  of  a  testi- 
monial dinner  given  to  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  M.\rtin] 
at  the  George  Washington  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. Pa.,  on  April  30.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Martin  and  Mrs. 
Martin,  honored  guests,  and  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. It  to  Indeed  an  honor  and  privilege 
to  join  you  in  honoring  your  favorite  son, 
Eo  MAanw.  Tour  presence  and  yoiu-  tributes 
that  have  been  paid  him  show  the  high  re- 
gard In  which  he  to  held  by  hto  neighbors 
and  friends.  And  it's  what  the  people  at 
home  think  of  you  that  really  counta. 

Many  fine  things  have  been  said  about  lo 
MAanx,  about  hto  accompllahmenta  for  the 
local  commimlty,  and  tha  seirTlce  he  has  given 
to  hto  native  State. 

Tuu  know  him  aa  a  neighbor  and  fellow 
townsman,  but  I  know  him  aa  a  colleague 
In  the  United  Statea  Senate.  There  he  la 
held  In  the  hlgheat  raapact  by  the  entire 
membarahlp.  both  sldea  of  tba  aisle.  Than 
hto  great  talent  for  good  govenunant  reachaa 
beyond  the  local  community  and  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Hto  actions  now  affect  tha 
whole  country:  in  fact,  all  mankind. 

In  a  senae.  X  am  aa  otttiidar  ••  «Ma  taatl- 
monial  gathering,  that  li,  gMtgnphloaUy 
speaking,  since  my  home  to  In  Nebraaka,  oM 
there  in  the  wide-open  apaoee,  in  tba  bread 
basket  of  Amarloa.  But  I  feel  right  at  home 
bare,  aharlng  your  boapltallty  and  good  fel- 


lowship. And  whether  we  be  Pennsylvanlans 
or  Nebraskans,  we  are  all  Americans.  We 
all  dearly  love  our  country. 

As  I  see  it.  Senator  MAam*  has  dedicated 
hto  life  to  public  service,  as  lawyer,  soldier. 
State  auditor  general,  treasurer,  adjutant 
general,  governor,  and  now,  aa  the  senior  Sen- 
ator of  the  Keystone  State  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

But  with  all  the  honors  that  he  so  richly 
deserves,  and  the  tributes  that  have  been 
paid  him.  yet,  he  to  just  Ed  Mabttm,  and  Id 
BlAarm  to  a  very  modest  man.  He  asks  no 
bouquets  or  testimonials  in  return  for  serv- 
ice on  the  field  of  battle  and  the  <-ffort8  n- 
to  making  to  save  hto  country.  If  he  were 
asked  what  he  thinks  about  all  these  words 
of  praise  tonight,  he  would  reply  something 
like  thto: 

"If  I  could  contribute  just  a  little  for 
the  good  of  my  fellow  man.  I  would  be  very 
happy,  but  there  to  much  tha"  needs  to  be 
done,  so  very  much,  if  we  are  to  keep  oxir 
country  on  an  even  keel  going  forward  in 
freedom." 

Out  of  this  meeting,  out  of  theae  words  of 
tribute,  otir  hopes  and  aspiratlona  are  re- 
newed, for  we  all  gain  inspiration  to  do  all 
we  can  to  see  that  these  principles  for  which 
Senator  MAanir  stands  shall  not  be  ecllpeed 
by  alien  ideologies. 

Pxirveyors  of  gaudy  soclaltotic  wares  ara 
doing  their  utmost  to  lead  us  into  state 
soclaltom.  They  promise  a  life  of  ease  and 
abundance  without  work,  they  prom  toe  the 
Government  will  take  care  of  us  from  cradle 
to  grave,  they  promise  high  wages,  low  prices, 
free  education,  free  medicine,  free  hospitals, 
free  everything. 

We  are  witnessing  the  biggest  give-away 
show  on  earth.  Come  one.  come  all.  Some- 
thing for  nothing — absolutely  free. 

These  "medicine  men."  with  their  quack 
remedies,  remind  me  of  something  my  father 
said  years  ago  in  the  horse  and  buggy  dajrs. 
My  dad  was  a  merchant  and  a  farmer.  And 
in  those  days  there  were  plenty  of  mule 
traders  and  they  had  stock  phrases.  They 
had  a  language  of  their  own.  Dad  said: 
"When  a  man  telto  you  he  has  the  best  mule 
in  the  county,  watch  out.  It  to  probably 
windy,  spavined,  strlnghaltered,  or  moon- 
eyed." 

So  It  to  with  the  "medicine  men"  of  Wash- 
ington. They  are  long  on  promises  of  bil- 
lowy pillows  of  ease,  but  extremely  shy  on 
what  the  cost  will  be,  the  cost  in  taxes,  the 
cost  of  living,  yes,  the  cost  in  robbing  the 
people  of  their  freedoms. 

The  Baltimore  Sun.  a  leading  Democrat 
newspaper,  estimates  the  monetary  cost  of 
the  President's  social-welfare  programs,  all 
wrapped  into  one  package,  over  a  period  of 
SO  years,  at  •1.250.000,000,000.  I  repeat: 
1 1.250.000.000  .QUO. 

That  many  silver  dollars  would  make  aaaaa 
stacks,  reaching  to  the  moon,  and  there  would 
be  enough  left  over  to  pay  the  national  debt 
of  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars.  I  said 
trillion  dollars,  and  also  pay  all  your  IMS 
Income  taxes. 

Confronted  by  those  awecome  flgurea.  sonw 
of  us  are  like  the  little  boy  who,  when  he 
saw  an  elephant  for  tba  first  tana,  couldn't 
believe  hto  eyea.  He  waasoeurprlaad  heiatd: 
"It  ain't  real." 

But,  my  fellow  Americans,  the  threat  to 
tba  financial  stability  of  our  oountry  to  real, 
vary  real.  Not  only  to  tha  financial  stability 
of  our  country  thraataaad.  but  our  form  of 
Oovemment  to  cballaacad.  Tbaaa  toatiea 
rlae  above  partisanship  and  sectional  Intar- 
aat.  They  must  be  mat.  baad-oo.  by  all 
Aaarlcans,  who  ballaaa  tba  Oovammaitt 
abotUd  be  the  servant  and  not  the  maater 
of  tba  people. 

Senator  MAanw  la  a  leader  In  thto  crucial 
battle.  Por  the  life  of  me,  X  cannot  see  wbat 
tteaa  "madlcine  men"  have  to  offer  lo  ex- 
obange  for  our  American  way  of  Ufa. 
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Ber*  w  hav*  th*  best  country  on  Mrth. 
vttb  most  of  the  good  ttuoga  of  We:  free- 
dom of  choice.  Iraedotn  to  tak«  a  Jot)  or  quit 
•  Job,  tre«dom  tor  oiv  woiten  to  crgamze 
and  b«rgaia  eoUecUv«ly.  mmI  firxcdom  to  come 
and  goMwt  pleaae.  With  only  one-slxtcenth 
of  the  world  s  population  and  only  6  percent 
of  tbt  world's  area,  we  produce  nearly  half 
of  the  world's  g'^ods.  We  owu  46  percent 
of  the  world's  electric  power.  48  percent  of 
lU  radio*.  54  percent  of  Ita  life-insurance 
pouciee.  gS  percent  of  lt«  automcbUes.  92 
percent  of  its  bathtubs. 

We  have  the  best  health  record,  the 
most  churches,  the  best  schools,  and  the 
highest  standard  of  living. 

Incredible  as  It  aeeois.  I  cant  believe  my 
own  eyes,  but  there  are  among  us  those, 
some  of  tnem  in  hi(Ch  place*  In  Government, 
who  would  taae  from  us  the  freedoms  that 
AMls  thsM  things  possible  and  Impose  upon 
us  soclaiism  and  police-state  metlMxls 
that  road  Is  nmxkmt  aoclal  security  nor  Itb- 
•rty.  Mamwl  tortailsi  has  never  worked 
anywhere.     It  won't  work  here. 

Our  psopla  don't  want  to  be  spoon- fed  by 
a  paurnalistic  government  at  Washington. 
Vo  matter  how  they  sugarcoat  their  pats, 
they  are  still  socialistic.  The  socialistic 
UMW  tadiKlsd  everything  in  their 
>t.  Umnj  sincere,  patriotic  Americans 
MW    attracted     to    their    glittering     master 


Ttatougb  federaiixed  education  the  radicals 
^eli  to  capture  control  of  the  school  sys- 
tems. They  hope  to  condition  the  minds  of 
our  youth  for  state  ao^mUam  wftleh  is  the 
doorway  to  commoBlHs  aatf  tfletau>rship 
Oti  I  know  C<mgnss  Is  only  asked  to  ap- 
proprute  •300.000.000  this  year  for  aid  ro 
education.  But  once  they  get  their  foot  In 
the  door  it  will  lead  to  bUlions  of  dollars  in 
appropriations  in  the  coming  years.  It  would 
■row  and  grow  and  grow,  like  those  radio 
•^••-•••f  Jackpots,  like  the  pyramid  clubs 


socialised  medicine  the  radical 
planners  seek  to  break  into  our  homes.  They 
hope  to  durupt  the  confidential  relations  be- 
tween our  people  and  their  fanuly  doctors, 
and  parade  the  ills  and  tooaess  of  our  people 
through  Government  nporta.  It  is  s  scheme 
that  soon  will  cost  WOCO. 000.000  a  year. 

Through    a   socialised    food    program    the 
radical    pUonerit    would    multiply    controU 
upon  the  farmers,  send  bureaucrats  snoop- 
ing into  every   liirin  In  the  land,   to  check 
their  arraagss.   thalr  quotas,   and   their  re- 
ceipu.       The     seif-anoatnted     planners     at 
ton  seek    to   bresk   the   will   uf   the 
for  IndepcodeiMs  and   freedom. 
Tooths  farmer   tliey  oa*r   as  a   price   for 
^.  a  subsidy  for  food  to  be  paid  out 
Federal   Treasury;    to  the   housewife 
.  offer  low  prices  In  the  nam*  of  secitrtty. 
■rt  to  the  tajtpsfers.  and  thats  all  of  us. 
<llr*ctly  or  indirectly,  they  say  nothing.    They 
do  DOC  Ull  us  they  wUl  han'l  us  a  bill  and 
«U1  collect  It   from  us   Ui   the  amount  of 
tMOO^OOO.OOO  MHMIAUy. 

I  am  rot  taflOac  about  socialising  Wvig- 
land.  or  collectiviaing  the  farmers  of  Russia 
1  am  talking  about  what  u  happening  in  the 
UnltMl  Statas.  llMse  pUns.  my  friends  are 
bMaC  advanced  seriously  in  Washington 
Thayare  offered  m  the  name  of  security. 
•fettDdaaca.  all  the  catch  phrases.  All  of 
hdva  strinxs  attached.  All  of  them 
away  our  Ubrrties.  AU  of  them  are 
by  squandermanla. 
Tha  federal  Government  doee  not  receive 
tta  revenue  from  some  remote  place.  To 
money  does  not  grow  on  trees.  It  corns* 
from  tbs  ton  and  sweat  of  the  people  In  citi**. 
towns.  homMs.  and  on  fanm.  it  is  for 
them  to  decide  how  It  shall  be  spent,  not  th* 
"OMdtcina  men"  tn  Waahingtoo.  Dollar* 
takau  from  th^  people  by  the  bureaucraU  In 
^•shinfftoB   do   not   return   to   the   people 
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life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 


b  ocks 


sat  iratlon 


palernalt 

freed  um 


asked  only  the  guarantee 

life  and   liberty,  and  the 

for  happiness.    That  Is 

strong,  the  bulwark  of 


figb^lnf  for.    Let's  Join 
k«*p  It  that  way. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Mondav,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  HEJJDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Smith  1, 
I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  a  mes- 
sage entitled  "The  Polish  Con-^titutlon 
of  1791,"  which  he  .sent  to  a  commemo- 
rative meeting  held  on  Sunday,  May  1, 
at  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  under  the  auspices 
of  Pairleigh  OiciciiLson  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mps.<»ge 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  POLISH  cowsTmrnoH  or  nai 
The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  1*701.  is 
a  document  of  the  deepest  significance  for 
every  one  of  us  who  watches  today,  with 
mingled  hope  and  anxiety,  the  trials  of  tha 
civilized  world. 

This  constitution  was  primarily  the  work 
of  a  Polish  King.  Stanislas  Augustus  n,  who 
was  a  great  patriot  and  a  man  of  -are  wisdom. 
When  he  first  presented  his  Ideas  to  the 
leaders  of  the  great  Diet,  he  apologized,  say- 
ing that  these  were  "only  the  dreams  of  a 
good  citizen."  But  this  was  a  time  for 
dreams  in  Toland.  It  was  the  spilngtime  of 
Polish  nationalism  and  Polish  democracy, 
apparently  freed  at  last  from  the  cold  grasp 
of  Russian  and  Prussian  desp<3tiBm.  Small 
wonder  that  the  patriot  leaders  hailed  the 
ideas  of  Stanislas  as  their  charter  of  Inde- 
pendence and  liberty.  Small  wonder  that 
when  the  King  offered  this  constitution  to 
the  Diet  on  the  morning  of  May  3  the  gath- 
ering adopted  it  by  acclamation  and  th* 
lights  of  Warsaw  burned  all  night  in  triumph. 
What  was  this  constitution?  It  was  a 
wiser  document  than  was  realized  even  by 
many  of  those  who  acclaimed  it.  Not  only 
did  it  grant  to  both  townsmen  and  peasants 
a  measure  of  freedom  such  as  they  had  never 
known  before;  it  also  sought  to  establish 
efficiency  and  order  under  law.  It  expressed 
the  conviction  of  Its  authors  that  reform 
Without  order  Is  a  vain  and  trrgic  waste. 
In  thuee  turbulent  times  this  was  perhapa 
lU  greatest  promise  for  unhappy  Poland. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  major  results  which 
Stanislas  and  the  other  good  cltlaens  hoped 
for  fnjm  this  constitution  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  enough  stability  tn  Poland  to  dis- 
courage the  aggressive  plans  of  her  great 
neighbors.  We  know  now,  of  course,  that 
this  hop*  was  soon  to  b«  tragically  crushed 
by  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland 
In  1708  and  1796.  Then,  as  always,  Poland 
was  a  victim  of  geography— situated  on  fer- 
tile rolling  plalna,  with  few  natural  defensive 
barriers,  between  the  two  most  n  thless  and, 
aggressive  nations  tn  the  history  of  modern 
Europe.  When  the  armies  of  Catherine  the 
Great  and  Frederick  William  marched,  Po- 
land lost  her  freedom,  her  order,  and  her 
very  existence  at  a  single  blow. 

If  there  Is  one  moral  In  this  storv  that 
stands  out  for  us  today  above  all  the  rest, 
it  Is  this:  Peace,  democracy,  and  orderly  liv- 
ing cannot  be  sealed  within  the  borders  of  a 
single  nation.  We  cannot  change  geography: 
Poland  Will  always  be  there  on  her  rich,  de- 
fenseles*  plain.  All  our  efforts  must  be  bent 
imtead  on  the  dlfBcuIt  but  m>t  Impoeslble 
'     *■  of  changing  the  character  of  her  t»»o 
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great  neighbors,  Germany  and  Russia,  whose 
aggressive  appetites  In  1914  and  1939  were 
Just  as  fearful  as  they  were  in  1793. 

Here,  Indeed.  Is  the  meaning  of  America's 
foreign  policy  today:  we  are  committed  to 
the  effort  to  change  the  hearts  of  aggres- 
sive dictatorships  the  world  over  and  to  re- 
strain them  If  they  persist  In  wrongdoing. 
That  la  the  meaning  of  our  role  In  the  United 
Nations,  where  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Poland  will  raise  her  Independent 
voice.  That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  European 
recovery  program.  In  which  Poland  was  about 
to  Join  when  the  Soviets  rudely  drew  her 
back,  but  which  sttU  seeks  to  encourage  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  legitimate  trade 
across  the  Iron  curtain.  That  effort  at 
changing  hearts  Is  also  the  central  meaning 
of  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts,  which 
every  day  speak  to  Russia  for  2  hours  and 
to  Poland  for  1  hour,  telling  their  peoples 
the  story  of  the  free  world.  And,  finally, 
that  Is  the  meaning  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  which  Is  designed  to  ward  off  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  war  until  we  are  able  to 
establish  positive  peace  In  the  world. 

Only  when  that  peace  Is  established  can 
Poland's  great  people  live  again  In  freedom, 
order,  and  Justice.  Perhaps  when  that  day 
comes  another  freely  elected  congress,  secure 
from  cynical  foreign  aggression,  will  meet  In 
Warsaw  to  take  up  again  the  task  of  1791 — 
to  ordain  and  establish  a  new  constitution 
worthy  of  the  good  citizens  of  Poland. 


Gvil  Rights  and  Social  Customs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  well- 
reasoned  editorial  entitled  "Civil  Rights 
and  Social  Customs."  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Boston,  Mass.,  of  May 
2,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

civil.  SIGHTS  AJfO  SOCIAL  cnSTOMS 

President  Truman  Is  sending  his  clvll- 
nghts  program  to  the  Senate  In  one  four- 
bill  package.  Quite  a  lot  could  be  written 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  move  as  political 
strategy.  Suffice  It  to  say  for  the  moment 
that  the  bills  hav*  little  if  any  chance  for 
action  this  session:  that  it  Is  consistent  with 
Mr.  Truman's  now -familiar  practice  of 
dumping  his  platform  and  campaign  pledges 
In  the  lap  of  Congress.  If  only  for  the  record; 
that  certainly,  whatever  else  might  be  said. 
it  puu  the  issue  frankly  and  as  a  whole  be- 
fore the  American  people. 

The  clvil-rlghts  quratlon  Is  so  overliUd 
with  emotion  and  so  buttressed  with  deep 
convictions  on  both  aides  that  one  cannot 
try  too  hard  or  too  often  to  keep  It  tn  per- 
spective. Plrst.  it  should  be  seen  that.  ap> 
piled  to  this  package  of  legislation,  "civil 
rights"  is  a  too-narrow  and  hence  a  mis- 
leading term.  For  the  forthcoming  bills 
would  deal  with  social  customs  and  attitude* 
as  well  as  with  constitutional  guaranties. 
And  the  "folkways  and  mores"  of  a  p>eople 
are  rarely  changed  directly  by  passing  a  law. 


Even  the  attempt  subjects  the  best  of  Inten- 
tions to  serious  risks. 

Into  this  category  fall  legislative  proposals 
which  could  end  up  forcing  employment  of 
proportionate  numbers  of  any  and  all  groups 
in  any  and  all  establishments,  and  proposals 
to  end  segregation  evennwhere  by  Federal 
fiat.  The  Injustices  involved  can  be  l>etter 
attacked,  we  believe,  by  voluntary,  extra- 
legal methods  and  on  the  local  plane. 

But  effective  guaranties  of  true  civU  rights 
can  eventually,  although  indirectly,  bring 
changes  In  attitudes  and  customs  sufllcient 
to  dissolve  at  least  their  crueler  accompanl- 
menfh.  And  a  good  case  can  be  made  that 
such  guaranties  He  within  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral functions  under  the  Constitution. 

Certainly  one  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship  is  the  right  to  vote  on  the  same 
basis  as  others  In  the  same  State.  The  poll 
tax,  which  has  often  been  used  to  bar  Ne- 
groes from  the  ballot  box.  Is  being  progres- 
sively abolished  by  the  States  themselves. 
And  It  Is  not  the  only  method  being  used  for 
preserving  white  supremacy  at  the  polls.  So 
the  administration's  anti-poll-tax  bill  seems 
a  bit  unrealistic  from  the  practical  stand- 
point. To  put  the  record  straight,  however, 
and  to  cut  that  much  ground  from  under 
Communist  propaganda  here  and  abroad, 
such  a  law  on  the  Federal  statute  books 
might  have  Its  uses. 

A  clvll-rlghts  commission,  to  conduct  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  situation  and  make 
annual  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
President,  could  help  greatly  to  keep  public 
opinion  aware  of  both  progress  and  re- 
gressions. 

As  for  Ijmchlng.  that  Is  the  utter  negation 
of  all  the  guaranties  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  amendments.  No  man  or  woman, 
guUty  or  Innocent,  strung  up  by  a  mob,  has 
been  allowed  to  claim  his  rights  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury,  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel,  or  to  any 
of  the  other  protections  therein  provided. 

A  Federal  antUynchlng  law  touches  ques- 
tions of  constitutionality.  And  we  do  not 
wish  here  to  argue  the  relative  merits  of  the 
administration  versus  the  Ferguson  bill  (al- 
ready Introduced).  But  we  hope  earnestly 
that  the  South,  If  only  for  Its  own  sake,  will 
not  oppose  reasonable  and  soimdly  worded 
legislation  directed  against  this  peculiarly 
abhorrent  and  lawless  tyranny  wherever  It 
may  threaten.  North  or  South. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  repeat  what  Georgia 
Editor  Ralph  McGlll  terms  ( and  applies  spe- 
cifically to  the  current  controversy)  "th* 
tragic  history  of  the  South — the  furious  de- 
fense of  a  moral  wrong  which  obscured  what- 
ever was  right  about  the  South's  posi- 
tion.   •     •     ••• 

The  South  has  much  right  on  Its  side.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy,  indeed,  to  again  be- 
cloud it. 


Farm  Problem  in  the  Spotlight 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  THYE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  by  Jo- 
sephine Ripley  entitled  'Farm  Problem 
In  the  Spotlight."  which  was  published 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  May 
2.  1949. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articlo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FAUC   PHOBLZM   IN   THX  SPOTLiaHT 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Washington. — If  the  Brannan  farm  pro- 
gram Is  radical  and  costly,  so  Is  present  farm 
legislation. 

Extension  of  high  wartime  price  supports 
to  1950  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  the 
Government  Involved  In  the  most  extrava- 
gant price-support  operation  In  Its  history. 

So  far  this  fiscal  year  (through  Bfarch  31), 
the  Government  has  nearly  $3,000,000,000 
committed  to  price  support  in  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  purchase  agreonenta.  That  la 
far  more  than  ever  has  been  qient  for  this 
purpose  In  any  previous  peacetime  year. 

The  magnanimous  abandon  with  which 
the  last  Congress  extended  high-cost  wartime 
controls  to  1950  In  Its  precampalgn  wind  up 
is  Indicated  in  the  fact  that  it  pledged  sup- 
port at  90  percent  of  parity  for  the  1948 
potato  crop,  too,  even  though  the  potato- 
support  program  had  already  cost  ths  Gov- 
ernment $170,169,000  at  that  time.  As  a 
result,  the  cost  of  the  potato  program  to  data 
has  now  risen  to  $400,000,000. 

These  rates  do  not  termlnat*  until  tha 
Aiken  part  of  the  Hope-Alken  Farm  Act  goe* 
Into  effect  In  January  with  Its  provision  for 
flexible  suppiorts,  ranging  from  90  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

This  legislation  was  passed  In  such  a  rush 
In  the  closing  da;rs  of  the  final  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Eightieth  Congress  that  few  per- 
sons realized  Its  Import. 

Most  people  are  amazed  at  the  similarity 
between  the  Aiken  law  and  the  new  Brannan 
tared  program  which  has  caused  such  a 
sensation  since  Its  presentation  to  CongraM 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Aiken  Act  and 
the  Brannan  program  differ  in  only  thr*e 
major  respects,  as  foUows: 

1.  The  Brannan  program  would  give  100 
percent  support  to  some  10  commodities, 
while  the  Aiken  Act  furnishes  00  to  90  per- 
cent support  for  some  8  commodities. 

2.  The  Brannan  plan  proposes  a  new  for- 
mula for  working  out  a  support  standard— 
a  standard  based  on  farm  Income  Instead  of 
prices. 

3.  The  Brannan  scheme  sets  a  unit  limit 
of  production  on  which  the  farmer  may  enjoy 
price  support.  The  Aiken  Act  sets  no  limita- 
tion. 

The  greatest  difference,  of  course.  Is  In  tha 
number  of  commodities  selected  for  support, 
and  the  rat*  of  support. 

All  of  the  various  methods  of  support  oal> 
lined  In  the  Brannan  plan  are  also  provUMI 
In  the  Aiken  Act,  even  to  the  much-dabaiad- 
production  payments. 

The**  permit  the  Government,  Instead  of 
buying  up  surplus  commodities,  to  leava 
them  on  th*  oiarket  to  fall  to  thalr  own 
level.  Then  It  step*  in  to  pay  th*  farmer 
the  difference  between  tb*  market  prlo*  and 
the  higher  support  level. 

Many  have  taken  It  for  grantad  that  this 
Is  a  new  and  radical  idea.  Its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  the  farmer  price  support  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  consumer  the  bene- 
fit of  lower  prices. 

It  Is  true  that  these  operations  wssiima 
broader  proportions  and  more  definite  outlina 
In  the  Brannan  plan,  but  they  are  aU  in 
the  present  law.  The  Aiken  Act  authorize* 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support  prtoaa 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  produoan 
through  loans,  purchaees.  payments,  and 
other  operations. 

It  also  makes  clear  that  compliance  by 
the  producer  with  acreage  aUotments,  pro- 
duction goals,  and  marketing  practices  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  may  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 
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WBcerratVm    pnetleM.    aerMCi 
■Nvketlng  qootas.  and  markcttng  i 
••  tbmm  arm  f oond  occeMary  to  curtail  waste- 
ful production  and  diaorderly  marketing. 

Under  tbe  Aikea  Act  any  or  all  of  tliese 
controls,  witli  the  exception  oT  soil  conser- 
vation, may  be  applied.  Under  the  Brannan 
plan,  they  would  be  required,  under  certain 
conditions. 

It  la  unfortxmatc  that  there  ts  no  way  to 
how  much  either  of  these  pro- 
will  cost.  This  ts  so  because  grain 
and  other  nonperlshable  commodities  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  under  the  price- 
support  program  are  soid  eventuixUy.  So  the 
actual  cost  la  not  known  until  those  sales 
are  made.  IT  shortages  develop  In  the  mean- 
time, grain  will  bring  a  good  price,  and  the 
Ooramment  may  come  out  ahead  in  the 
q^ratlon.     This  Is  often  the  case. 

The  Brannan  plan  Is  serving  a  real  pur- 
pose In  bringing  the  whole  farm  picture  Into 
sharp  tocus  at  this  time  so  that  the  country 
will  ha7«  an  opportunity  to  Iluow  Just  what 
a  farm  program  entails,  and  whether  it  wants 
the  Brannan  program,  the  Aiken  Act — or  a 
combination  of  both. 


Se&ktor 


Excerpts  From  Remarks  af  Hon.  Hugh 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Testimonial 
Dinner  to  Hon.  Edward  Maftia,  of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  OfSIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  4  <  legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11 } ,  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo  excerpts  from  remarks  made 
by  Hon.  Hugh  Scott,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  national  conunittee.  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  given  to  the  di-stin- 
jruLshed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Martin  J  at  Washington.  Pa.,  on  April  30. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
aa  follows: 

To  my  mlr>d.  Senator  Edwako  Makttn  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  kind  of  hard  work 
and  service  which  brings  success  to  Its 
political  party  and  which  results  In  the 
preaervathn  of  the  kind  of  government  which 
I  aaa  sore  we  all  wish  to  see  perpetuated. 

larty  In  life  he  started  out  as  a  precinct 
workfr  right  In  Greene  County.  Then  he 
fcaeame  a  member  of  the  county  eommlttee 
aoid  later  served  as  Its  secretary  and  as  Its 
etudrman.  His  ability  as  an  organiser  and 
Mb  wttUngnsH  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
P»>ty'»  good  soon  brought  him  additional 
lecogiiltlaa.  ■•  waa  eieelad  a  member  of 
t*«  «•••  eaatral  nnnNnlllai  and  in  1938  be- 
••ae  state  chairman.  Mrvlng  until  1984.  It 
waa  Aning  bis  service  as  State  chairman  that 
a  soUd  eongrceetonai  delegation  of  his  party 

eleeted  under  his  leadataktp.     Be  has 

a  delegate  to  several  nellnnai  eonven- 
and  haa  larved  ae  ehalrmaa  of  the 


An«r   having   held   var«o«i  other  elective 

he  was  elected  Oovernor  of  Um  Com- 

ilth  of  Pennaylvanla  la  1943  and  aft- 

a  bniiunt  Mooed  in  \t\%% 


a-e 


pa  rty 
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n 


th! 


rei  8 
vas 


was  elected 
but  the   widely 
that  there  ts  no 
ant    In    Waahlx  g 
Mabtin. 

His  abUltles 
parties  and  tho*  t 
tiun  with  any 
have    men    like 
offlce  and  that 
are  hard  to  flnc 
them. 

I  trust  that  ] 
the    bounds   cf 
here  tonigiit  th 
are  engaged  in  1 
preserve    our 
is  a  struggle 
That  is  proved 
the  present 
gram  to  Congress 
resemblance   to 
?rnm  in  its  subs 
was  Instantly 
could  not  be 
damage  to  the 
ment.     It 
partisan  issue 
Democrats     had 
Senate  and  Hou 
was    during    t 
That    Congress 
program    in    Its 
have  nothing  to 
phatically.     Mon : 
submitted    agal 
publican  Congr 
1947.    Again  it 
representatives 
add   it   was 
Republicans  all 
Now.  today,  w( 
with   a   few 
the     Elghty-flrsi 
Democrats    have 
and    House.      AI! 
more  It  will  be 
hope  it  will  be 
doesn't  make 
You   hear  a 
from  spokesmen 
tion  who  are 
the   Republican 
blocking    the 
creeping    socialiskn 
nonsense.  becau4e 
Jorities   which 
gardless  of  how 
vote.     That   Is. 
If  they  were  un 
Fortunately  for 
united,  and  I 
to  the   patriotic 
Senate  and  Hou4e 
American 
ruthless  preseun 
publicans,  of 
the  unsound 
agenda.     We  h 
such   opposition, 
were  not  elected 
of   the   constitut 
also    grateful 
Democrats  have 
tion    to   prevent 
enacted. 

I  want  to  say  I1 
not  a  partisan  u 
If  the  present 
li^  ever  prevails 
the  end  of  free 
tlons  In  the 
that,  whelhwr  hs 
crat.  or  a  OMmi 
baalc  idea  under|yl 
tratlon  program 
rjms  of 
Istered  by 
cal    appol! 
dtflarent  purpoi 


recognised  by  men  of  all 

who  have  no  formal  affllia- 

It  is  important  that  we 

Senator   IiIastin    in    public 

Be  keep  them  there.     They 

but  we  could  use  more  of 


tlat 


«nt 


will   not  be  going  beyond 
propriety   when    I   mention 
:  in  Washington  toda]^  we 
life  and  death  struggle  to 
representative    Republic.      It 
cuts   across   party  lines, 
the  record.    Back  tn  1945 
administration  presented  a  pro 
which  had  a  very  strong 
the   Communist  Party  pro- 
ance.  if  not  in  Its  form.    It 
ognized  as  a  program  which 
adf>pted  without  doing  serious 
tire  fabric  of  cur  Govern - 
much    more    than    a 
1945,  If  you  will  recall,  the 
majorities     In     both     the 
e  of  Representatives.    That 
Seventy-ninth    Congress, 
gnored   the   administration 
entirety.      Congre-ss    would 
do  with  it  and  said  so  em- 
of  the  same  program  was 
when    the    Eightieth    Re- 
came  into  cfllce  in  Jantiary 
repudiated  by  the  elected 
)f   the   people   and  I  might 
rep^idlated    by   Democrats    and 


C01  irse. 


items 


lave 


thit 


trreapc  nathle 
fir 
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in  1946.  I  am  stating 
accepted  fact  when  I  say 
more  valuable  public  serv- 
ton    today    than    Senator 


sense. 


lord 


have  the  same  old  program 
d    trimmings    presented    to 
Congress     in     which     the 
majorities    In    the    Senate 
indications   are   that  once 
I  urned  down  and  I  certainly 
because  most  of  it  slmpJy 
or  worse, 
g^eat  deal  of  talk   nowadays 
for  the  present  admlnistra- 
in  their  complaints  that 
minorities  in   Congress  are 
at  ministration's    program    of 
That    is    Just    so    much 
the  Democrats  have  ma- 
pass   any   program   re- 
Republican  Memt>ers  might 
he  Democrats  could  do  so 
In  support  of  a  program. 
Republic,  they  are  not  so 
to  express  my  gratitude 
Democrat   Members  of   the 
who  arej  standing  up  for 
e   of   government    despite 
from  many  sources.     Re- 
are  opposing  many  of 
on  the  administration  s 
no  apologies  to  offer  lor 
We  are  proud  of   it.     We 
to  preside  over  the  burial 
onal   system.  '  But   we    are 
a   sulBclent    niunber    of 
oseu  to  support  our  posl- 
the    program    from    being 


ould 


Ifed 

tie 

wj  nt 


(hf 


1  all  seriousness,  and  this  Is 

terance  In  any  sense,  that 

trehd  of  administration  think- 

n  Washington  It  will  mean 

gi  ivernment  and  free  Instltu- 

Unped  States.     No  one  wants 

Is  a  Republican  or  Demo- 

r  Ql  no  party  at  all.     The 

ng  most  of  the  admin  is- 

the  appropriation  of  vast 

money—Jyour  money— to  be  sdmln- 

and  arbitrary  pnlttl- 

any   one   of    a   hundred 

SoflM  of   the   purpoaea 


are  good,  some  of  them  are  bad,  but  the 
method  itself  Is  bad  In  all  Instances.  It  Is  a 
meth(xl  which  if  allowed  to  develop  un- 
checked will  Inevitably  set  up  a  tremendously 
powerful  political  machine,  self- perpetuat- 
ing in  its  nature  and  able  to  buy  the  people's 
votes  with  the  people's  own  money. 

Of  course.  I  have  my  own  Ideas  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  situa- 
tion, but  this  is  not  the  time  to  make  that 
speech.  We  will  have  plenty  of  those  next 
year  and  thereafter.  Meanwhile,  we  can  all 
be  devoutly  thankful  that  patriotism  has 
risen  above  partisanship  in  the  present  Con- 
gress to  call  a  halt  on  the  ruinous  proposals 
of  those  currently  In  charge  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Most  certainly 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  preserve  this 
bipartisan  defense  of  American  freedom  as 
long  as  may  be  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  effective  Members  of  either 
House  of  Congress  in  checkmating  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  present  adniinistration  is  the 
man  whom  we  are  honoring  here  tonight.  I 
am  glad  we  have  him  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  from  the  fact  of  your  attendance 
at  this  dinner.  I  assume  you  share  my  senti- 
ments in  that  respect. 

No  man  Is  more  worthy  of  your  tribute, 
more  deserving  of  your  confidence.  We  wish 
lum  long  life  anci  continued  fruitful  service 
in  the  cause  of  his  beloved  country,  which 
he  has,  in  so  many  varied  fields,  served  so 
well.  Of  such  men  it  is  truly  said:  "They 
deserve  well  of  the  Republic." 


The  North  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  TTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Wednesday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
.serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
radio  address  on  the  subject.  The  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  delivered  by  me  over  the 
facilities  of  radio  station  KSL  at  Salt 
Lake  City  on  Wednesday,  April  27.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

THX  NOBTH  ATLANTIC  PACT 

The  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  a  series  of  efforts 
on  the  part  of  member  nations  to  provide  a 
substitute  tor  war.  Thr  regional  nature  of 
the  pact  might  imply  a  divided  world,  but 
contlnuoxis  reference  to  the  United  Nations 
leaves  the  pact  in  a  universal  realm  based 
upon  the  concept  of  one  world. 

No  matter  what  the  world  ts  politically, 
even  If  nations  divide  up  into  economic 
blocks,  the  world  still  remains  one  e  onom- 
ically.  The  Ideal  In  accordance  with  Ameri- 
can theory  if  not  pracUce — a  theory  based 
upon  the  notion  of  American  dollar  democ- 
racy—leaves the  ideal  of  the  one  world,  eco- 
nomically speaking,  the  primarv  purpose  of 
the  pact.  It  recognizes,  hrst,  the  vast  com- 
munity of  interest  among  whom  an  ag- 
gressor shall  not  arise.  The  secondary  as- 
pect of  the  pact  represents  the  theory  that 
there  may  be  aggression  from  without  this 
community  of  interest  and  that  the  aggres- 
•or  can  be  stopped  and  even  put  down  If 
there  is  unltv  backed  by  force  of  the  naUona 
of  the  same  community  of  interest. 
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The  pact  invites  a  continuo\u  adhesion  of 
other  states.  Therefore,  the  commurxity  of 
Interest  can  become  world-wide.  Thus  the 
pact  represents  the  basic  theory  advanced 
during  the  First  World  War,  that  war  any- 
where is  of  concern  to  all  everywhere. 

As  far  as  the  pact  goes,  an  aggressor  In 
International  law  has  now  become  defined 
and  the  theory  that  nations  may  unite  to 
throw  their  preponderant  force  against  an 
aggressor  state  is  accepted  as  fundamental. 
The  nations  who  have  signed  the  pact  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  an  enforced  peace,  de- 
pending upon  the  use  of  strength  in  a  united 
way  against  an  erring  state  or  an  attacking 
aggressor.  These  theories  mark  definite 
strides  in  the  onward  march  of  nations  in  an 
attempt  to  stop  war. 

The  pact  also  accepts  the  theory  that  gov- 
ernment, in  its  final  analysis,  rests  upon 
force.  The  force  need  not  t>e  expressed  and 
the  theory  of  the  pact  is  that  it  will  never 
be  expressed.  In  our  own  constitutional 
development,  we  in  America  have  learned 
that  while  all  of  our  institutions  are  backed 
In  theory  by  force,  force  Is  seldom  called 
upon  in  our  contests  between  our  States  or 
between  a  State  and  the  whole  Nation.  Thus 
the  peaceful  process  is  substituted  for  force 
which  has  been  proved  a  possibility  in  the 
federal  experience  of  the  United  States.  The 
hope  for  the  pact  is  that  that  possibility  will 
be  proved  in  an  international  sphere.  All 
that  has  been  done  is  consistent  with  what 
has  gone  before  because  the  theory  of  force 
cannot  be  removed  from  government  with- 
out destroying  government.  Since  the  the- 
ory of  force,  therefore,  cannot  be  removed 
from  International  control  without  destroy- 
ing that  control  It  is  in  the  nonexercise  of 
this  theory  that  the  world's  hope,  the  real 
desire  of  nations.  wUl  be  fulfilled. 

Let's  review  what  we  have  done  in  Amer- 
ica to  bring  us  to  this  position.  First.  World 
War  I  proved  the  fallacy  of  what  was  called 
the  balance  of  power.  Peace,  depending  on  a 
balance,  was  destroyed  the  minute  there  was 
a  preponderant  weight  on  one  side  of  the 
balance.  Then  came  the  development  of 
World  War  II.  The  invention  of  the  sub- 
marine and  the  use  of  the  airplane  dwarfed 
the  world  so  that  nations  far  removed  from 
the  center  of  the  fight  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Allies,  to  use  their  own  expression,  thinking 
desperately  of  their  own  self-interest.  In 
rapid  succession  there  developed  move- 
ments for  an  enforced  peace.  The  League 
of  Nations  to  enforce  the  peace;  the  World 
Court  to  settle  disputes:  and  the  machinery 
of  government  to  preserve  peace  as  a  com- 
mon Interest  has  a  definite  reference  In  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  To  preserve  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  a  sovereign  independent  nation 
Is  reflected  not  only  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  but  also  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Americans,  because  of  their  early  heritage, 
will  take  the  stand  that  regional  pacts,  such 
as  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Pact,  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact,  and  agreements  for  universal 
action  are  not  alliances.  They  definitely  are 
not  alliances  in  the  old  way  in  which  the 
nations  accepted  the  theory  of  the  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  technique.  War  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  a  national  interest 
has  been  outlawed  by  an  almost  universal 
treaty.  War  as  an  Instrument  of  a  national 
accomplishment  remains  outlawed  and.  with 
the  condemnation  of  the  aggressor  as  we  have 
It  in  the  Atlantic  Pact,  war  as  an  Instmment 
for  the  advancement  of  a  national  Interest 
remains  outlawed.  Therefore.  If  we  call  the 
pact  an  alliance.  It  is  an  alliance  only  In  the 
sense  of  the  new  concept  of  international 
law  which  bans  war  as  a  proper  process  to 
be  used  by  a  nation  In  obtaining  its  ob- 
jectives. 

In  this  mere  recital  comes  a  condemnation 
of  the  acts  of  aggression  carried  on  by  Mus- 
aoUnl.  HlUer.  Tojo,  and  their  aUlea.     Tha 


world  has  legally  condemned  the  action  of 
aggression  of  the  Second  World  War.  It 
therefore  Infers  a  condemnation  of  the  ao- 
tions  of  any  future  aggressor  and,  in  addition 
to  that,  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world 
surely  condemn  any  state  which  is  con- 
trolled by  a  single  will.  In  other  words,  it 
matters  not  how  much  we  may  point  out 
that  there  is  Inconsistency  in  what  the  world 
Is  doing,  the  fact  remains  that  those  nations 
which  act  for  and  In  behalf  of  the  wills  of 
their  people  have  become  the  states  which 
are  recognized  as  forward-looking.  Single- 
will  action  is  despotism.  It  is  an  invitation 
to  tyranny.  Therefore,  states  thus  organized 
receive  Justly  the  condemnation  of  the  states 
where  the  people's  will  prevails. 

In  another  way  the  Atlantic  Pact  repre- 
sents an  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  popular  sovereignty.  How  then 
could  America  stand  in  any  other  place  than 
the  place  she  stands  today  in  not  only  sup- 
porting and  furthering,  if  not  actually  lead- 
ing the  culmination  of  that  pact  and  the 
universal  acceptance  of  the  theory  behind  it. 

Why  were  the  early  American  States  so 
interested  in  each  one  having  military  rights 
and  privileges?  Was  it  entirely  against  for- 
eign aggressors  they  were  thinking?  No, 
even  we  of  the  United  States  were  suspicious 
of  one  another  and  we  did  fight  a  war  be- 
tween States.  But  such  a  recurrence,  possi- 
ble still  In  theory,  seems  utterly  absurd  In 
fact.  Why?  Because  we  have  learned  how 
to  live  In  such  a  way  that  the  preponderant 
will  or  the  preponderant  force  of  the  United 
States  is  turned  against  an  erring  individual 
State.  The  will  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
Is  not  questioned.  Neither  do  we  resort  to 
arms  for  its  enforcement. 

America  rejected  the  League  Covenant. 
She  did  not  at  first  adhere  to  the  World 
Court.  We  were  late  in  becoming  a  member 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization.  We 
took  definite  stands  against  world  organiza- 
tions which  were  organized  to  preserve  peace 
In  the  world.  We  attempted  other  tech- 
niques in  our  aim  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world.  In  1935  we  resorted  to  an  en- 
larged concept  of  our  former  theory  of  neu- 
trality In  an  attempt  to  preserve  peace.  But 
because  of  the  mandatory  nature  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  and  the  fact  that  neutrality 
was  generally  Interpreted  as  meaning  Im- 
partiality, when  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  started  to  move  against  another  na- 
tion the  Neutrality  Act  was  regarded  as  no- 
tice that  we  would  pay  no  attention  to  what 
other  nations  were  doing.  This  caused  us 
to  act  equally  either  against  or  in  behalf 
of  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  of  the  ag- 
gression. In  April  1939  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Neutrality  Act  which  provided 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  might 
lift  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  neutrality 
when  he  saw  an  act  of  aggression  In  favor 
of  the  victim  of  such  aggression.  This  was 
defeated.  In  July  1939  President  Roosevelt 
submitted  a  formal  request  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  something  be  done 
so  that  the  force  of  opinion  of  the  nations 
and  the  actual  force  of  the  United  States 
might  be  alined  with  those  nations  of  the 
world  wanting  peace.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  turned  down  this  recommenda- 
tion. In  less  than  a  month  after  the  United 
States  gave  formal  notice  to  the  world  that 
it  would  not  Interfere  with  an  aggression 
Hitler  started  his  onward  march. 

In  view  of  the  leadership  otir  Nation  haa 
developed,  the  United  States  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  see  that  such 
a  thing  does  not  happen  again.  The  spirit 
of  the  pact  Is  that  such  a  thing  as  happened 
under  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo  shall  not 
happen  again.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  la 
In  complete  harmony  with  the  theories  of 
collective  security  and  the  action  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  that  and. 


Schooi-Lanch  Profraa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  maaoTTxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  herewith  a  letter 
from  Hubert  Wheeler,  commissioner. 
Missouri  State  Department  of  Education. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Mr.  Wheeler's  let- 
ter shows  the  interest  In  the  school- 
lunch  program  and  the  urgent  need  for 
further  expansion  of  this  service.  I  urge 
immediate  consideration  of  a  deficiency 
appropriation  to  finance  this  program 
until  the  end  of  the  present  school  term 
and  sincerely  hope  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  1949-50  school  year  will  be 
suflBcient  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of 
this  very  worthy  service. 

State  of  Misaouai. 
DEPAirrMENT  or  EDncA-noit. 
Division  or  Ptrauc  Schools. 

Jefferson.  April  30.  1949. 
Hon.  A.  3.  J.  Cabmahan. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ms.  Carnahan  :  Federal  funds  allotted 
to  Missouri  for  the  operation  of  the  National 
school-lunch  program  are  sufficient  only  to 
carry  the  program  through  April.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  885,000  will  be 
needed  to  continue  reimbursement  to  spon- 
sors through  the  remainder  of  this  school 
year. 

Fourteen  hundred  participating  schools, 
serving  over  130.000  children  dally,  are  ty- 
ing notified  that  Federal  funds  wUl  be  ex- 
hausted at  the  close  of  this  month  and 
assistance  must  be  discontinued  unless 
additional  funds  are  forthcoming. 

Reimbursement  rates  to  the  schools  tn 
Missouri  were  reduced  this  year  In  an  effort 
to  Uve  within  our  apportionment  of  the 
national  appropriation.  It  was  necessary 
that  we  decline  appUcatlons  from  approxi- 
mately 75  schools  after  all  available  Federal 
funds  had  been  committed.  Participation 
In  this  year's  program  has  expanded  far  be- 
yond our  expectations  and  it  Is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  200  additional  schools 
will  request  participation  In  next  year's 
program. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  school  children  in  Missouri,  I  respect- 
fully urge  your  support  of  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation for  completing  this  year's  pro- 
gram and  your  consideration  of  an  adequate 
appropriation  for  the  1949-50  school  year. 
Yours  very  truly. 

HUBOCT  WHBELsa,  Commissioner. 


Uoited  Nations  and  World  GoTenuneirt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Map  4,  1949 

Mr.   BATES    of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  annual  town  meeting  of 
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Bflvley.  Mass..  held  March  16.  1949.  th« 

foilowioc  resolution  was  adopted: 

WW  tj  which.  riHinlrtnd  can  destroy  ItaeU; 
and 

Will—  th*  United  Ifattona  wm  created 
u  an  ixutnuaent  to  preserre  peace  and  Its 
Charter  Is  capable  of  aaaandment  eo  a*  to 
make  It  eSecUve  for  the  BHUntenanoe  of 
world  order:  and 

Wbereaa  dlaarmament  and  world  peace  can 
only  be  achieved  by  world  order,  world  law. 
■ad  MBse  BMasure  of  world  governaacnt: 
■•It 

Meaolved.  by  the  people  o/  Aoviey.  Jfan.. 
<n  town  meeting  oaaemblerf.  That  we  call 
upon  our  representatives  In  Congrees.  In  the 
•xecutlvc  department  of  the  United  States 
In  the  United  Nations,  to  take  note  of 
truths  and  forthwith  to  take  such  steps 
ai  may  be  neceaaary  to  have  our  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  present  or  support 
amendment  of  the  Charter  of  the  purpose  of 
ma^rg  the  United  Nations  Into  a  world  gOT- 
■MBt  rapable  of  enacting.  Interpreting,  and 
•Btecliic  world  law  to  prevent  war;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  town  clerk  to  both 
Senators  from  Massachusetts,  the  Congress- 
mixD  from  this  congreaakmal  district,  the 
Prwtdant  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
ct  flla*a.  and  the  United  States  represenU- 
ttves  in  the  United  Nations. 

Attest:  A  trtie  copy. 

Gsoacs  A.  Gooownt , 

Tuwn  Clerk. 


to 


Economicf  A 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

.  HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  omo 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVia 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Spefker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  m  the 
BwoBJ).  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April 
24.  1949: 

aconoMics  a 

Sometimes  w«  wish  that  a  course  In  the 
rudiments  of  economics  were  part  of  the  re- 

rad  instruction  In  all  the  high  achoola  cf 
land.  If  more  people  were  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  economic  life  and  the  history  cf 
pravtous  attempts  to  alter  tb«  laws  of  eco- 
nomics, the  hand-out  philosophy  which 
seems  to  permeate  the  Truman  administra- 
tion would  arouae  the  indignation  and  scorn 

which  It  dSMTlM. 

The  kind  of  Instruction  we  have  in  mind 
would  begin  with  a  study  of  ahat  constitutes 
wealth.  It  would  establish  the  facts  that 
wealth  la  created  through  the  production  of 
articles  and  cctnmctfWas  the  people  want 
and  need  and  that  the  Government  itself 
dose  not  and  caanok  aaaia  any  wealth. 

From  these  premtaea  several  other  facta 
would  be  adduced.  One  is  that  the  only 
wealth  the  Oowrnment  poasaaMS  or  can  ac- 
quire is  that  which  it  takaa  away  in  the 
of  ttgua  froro  thr  paople  who  produce  it. 
to  that  tha  Oovernment  boa  no 
wealth  to  distribute  aoMmg  the  people  which 
It  haa  not  first  taken  away  from  the  people. 
It  cannot  gtre  any  group  sddnional  pur- 
^  power  without  first  depriving  other 

of   at   least   the   equivalent   in    pur- 
Aad  frequently   thtjsa  who 
tba  Oovamment  must  also  give 
la  Oovammcnt.  sometimes,  even  mure 
they  reaelve. 
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cost   of   government   in   the 

State,    and    local — 

{^rcent  of  the  national  Income. 

how  much  the  Federal  Gov- 

-off  would  be  Increased  IX  the 

s     give-away     program     were 

4obody  in  the  Federal  Govern- 

care. 

what  has  happened  In  other 
lier  civilizations  in  which  gov- 
to  plan  and  regulate  the  econ- 
eal   that  no  government  has 
to  provide  its  pepole  with  t>oth 
reedom  at  the  same  time.     A 
insure  Its  people  freedom 
to  work  and  to  plan  and 
security.    But  when  a  govern- 
to  plan  for  and  provide  se- 
seople,  history  has  shown  that 
must    resort    to    police-state 
curtail  and  finally  abolish  the 
es. 

States   has   devised   the   best 

wtjrld  has  ever  known  to  insure 

the  people  and  to  give  them 

to  work  and  produce  wealth 

to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 

tut  politicians  seeking  to  per- 

"ves  in  office  are  offering  the 

deceptive  lure  of  getting  some- 

And   neither  the   poli- 

th^lr  followers  are  aware  of  the 
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and  enterprise  or,  if  they 
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May  4.  1349 

Mr.  WELfH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  further  statement  con- 
cerning wate-  and  power  In  the  State 
of  CaJl/ornia  In  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight.         I 

On  March  U.  194^.  during  my  Ume  as 
chairman  of  J  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,    legislation    pertaining    to    tha 


American  River  Basin  development,  near 
Polsom.  Calif.,  was  under  consideration. 
Concerning  this  project,  the  Pre.sldent 
of  the  United  States  sent  a  message  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  subsequently  sent  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands.  The  President  stated  very 
clearly  In  his  message  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Committee  his  inten- 
tion to  have  the  dam  built  by  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  and  upon  com- 
pletion turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  Central  Valley  project: 
the  dam  to  contain  1,000,000  acre-feet  of 
water  from  which  120,000  kilowatts  cf 
hydroelectric  power  could  be  developed. 
In  carrying  out  the  President's  policy, 
the  cost  of  water  for  the  iiTigatlonists 
and  water  users  In  the  Central  Valley 
would  be  lessened.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  was  and  still  am  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  this  policy.  As  it  is  gen- 
erally known,  there  is  no  interest  charge 
on  water  developed  in  Central  Valley 
projects.  There  is,  however,  a  3 -percent 
Interest  charge  on  hydroelectric  power. 
Hydroelectric  power  developed  on  the 
Central  Valley  project,  which  will  include 
the  American  River  Basin  project,  will 
continue  to  pay  through  the  application 
of  the  interest  component,  in  behalf  of 
the  irrigator.s,  approximately  twice  what 
the  irrigators  are  paying  directly.  This 
is  made  po.<isible  through  present  laws 
and  the  ruling  of  the  .•solicitor  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  In  no 
other  way  could  the  Irrigationists  receive 
benefits  from  the  sale  of  hydroelectric 
power. 

Despite  this  fact  Leroy  Johnson,  Rep- 
pre.'jentative  in  Congress  from  the  Third 
California  District,  which  district  com- 
prises a  large  part  of  the  Central  Valley, 
made  the  following  astounding  statement 
at  a  Public  Lands  Committee  hearing.  I 
quote  from  Representative  Johnson's 
statement: 

I  am  not  Interested  In  any  jurisdictional 
squabbles  between  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  interested  in  getting  started 
in  the  btaidlng  of  this  dam  and  the  other 
works  contemplated  by  this  legislation.  Slnca 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  is  the  one 
which  made  possible  the  present  proposed 
appropriation  of  11.000.000  I  think  we  should 
not  circumvent  the  very  law  which  author- 
ises this  appropriation.  Under  that  act  it  ex- 
presaly  provides.  Dy  Implication  at  least,  that 
the  dams  built  by  the  Army  engineers  are  to 
be  operated  by  the  Secretarv  of  War  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

On  page  100  of  the  hearings  on  H  R. 
4152  and  H.  R.  4157,  regarding  the  Ameri- 
can River  Ba^in  project,  Mr.  Johnson  ap- 
pears to  suggest  that  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  power  developed  by  the  Army  en- 
gineers at  Folsom,  would  be  available  to 
assist  In  paying  irngation  costs.   He  says : 

Under  Interior  Department  operations  any 
prnflts  f.'om  the  sale  of  power  go  into  the 
reclamation  fund. 

And  he  Intimates,  though  perhaps  none 
too  clearly,  that  If  power  at  FVjLsom  Dam 
were  produced  by  the  Aimy  engineers 
and  marketed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  section  5  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944.  then  revenues  from  the 
power  thus  marketed  would  be  covered 
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Into  the  reclamation  fund  and  would 
help  pay  oflf  the  irrigation  costs  of  the 
Central  Valley  project.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Mr.  John- 
son is  wrong  on  the  law.  Revenues  from 
power  marketed  under  section  5  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  are  required 
by  law  to  be  covered  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasuir.  They  may  not 
be  covered  into  the  reclamation  fund. 
Hence,  they  must  not  be  accounted  for 
as  returns  on  the  capital  costs  of  the  ir- 
rigation features  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  or  any  other  reclamation  project. 
The  way  for  irrigation  water  users  in  the 
Central  Valley  area  to  get  real  benefit 
from  power  revenues  at  Folsom  Dam  is 
to  make  that  dam  and  power  plant  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 
Once  that  is  done,  and  not  until  that  is 
done,  revenues  from  power  there  pro- 
duced will  indeed  flow  into  the  reclama- 
tion fund  and  will  indeed  help  pay  irri- 
gation cpsts. 

Carrying  out  the  positive  recommen- 
dation of  Representative  Johnson  to  the 
committee  to  have  the  Folsom  Dam  built 
by  the  Army  engineers  and  operated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  would  mean 
that  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  pow- 
er would  be  deposited  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  could  not  be  used,  under 
the  solicitor's  ruling,  for  the  relief  of 
Irrigationists  and  farmers  with  the  result 
that  they  would  pay  at  least  twice  tlie 
present  cost  per  acre-foot  of  water  in 
the  Central  Valley. 

Just  recently,  in  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  during  the  course  of 
consideration  of  H.  R.  3734.  a  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1950.  my  colleague.  Mr.  Johnson,  again 
revealed  the  extent  to  which  he  has  once 
again  completely  misstated  the  situa- 
tion in  the  case  of  Folsom  Dam.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  Senator  Ellin - 
DER,  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  "would 
like  to  see  the  engineers  operate"  Fol- 
som Dam.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of 
the  House  that,  as  a  matter  of  plain 
physical  fact,  the  Folsom  Dam  must  be 
operated  as  a  part — an  integral  part — of 
the  Central  Valley  project.  California. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  time  after  time 
that  only  through  operation  of  the  Fol- 
som Reservoir  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  control  of  releases  there- 
from in  concord  with  control  of  releases 
from  Shasta  Reservoir  now  being  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can 
the  Folsom  Reservoir  play  the  part  it 
should  physically,  in  conjunction  with 
Shasta  and  Keswick,  in  supplying  water 
for  the  over-all  needs  of  the  valleys  and 
fcr  the  utmost  economical  production  of 
hydroelectric  power. 

Again,  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Johnson  failed  to  mention — and  I 
cannot  overcome  the  suspicion  that  his 
failure  was  deliberate — that  the  Presi- 
dent had,  on  two  occasions  in  tliis  very 
year,  recommended  transfer  upon  sub- 
stantial completion  of  Polsom  Dam  for 
operation  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


He  failed  likewise  to  mention  that  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  House 
had  reported  out  a  bill  to  accomplish  that 
transfer.  He  failed  to  mention,  finally, 
that  in  addition  to  physical  integration, 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  in- 
volved in  the  transfer  of  the  Folsom  Dam 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  be  its 
financial  integration  with  the  Central 
Valley  project.  He  failed  to  inform  the 
Senate  committee  of  the  fact  that,  unless 
such  financial  integration  is  accom- 
plished, there  will  be  lost  for  the  benefit 
of  irrigation  water  users  assistance  from 
power  revenues  in  paying  off  irrigation 
costs.  He  suggested  that  the  Polsom 
Dam  is  a  flood-control  structure.  If  he 
had  but  read  the  testimony  before  our 
Public  Lands  Committee  he  would  have 
known  that  the  Folsom  Dam  is  not  pri- 
marily a  flood-control  structure,  al- 
though, of  course,  flood  control  is  an  im- 
portant element  there.  If  H.  R.  165  is 
enacted,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  by  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of 
the  House,  the  Polsom  Dam  project  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  flood-control  pro- 
tection, of  course,  but  it  will  also  ser\'e 
to  store  vast  quantities  of  water  for 
irrigaticm  and  other  beneficial  purposes 
and  to  produce  quantities  of  hydroelec- 
tric i)ower.  If  the  Folsom  Dam  is  trans- 
ferred for  operation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  it  will  be  operated 
in  concord  with  other  vital  parts  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  including  Shasta 
and  Keswick,  and  the  revenues  from 
power  will  be  available  to  assist  in  paying 
off  irrigation  costs.  Without  these  reve- 
nues the  burden  of  irrigation  costs  on 
water  users  in  the  Central  Valley  will  be 
great. 

Edward  Hyatt,  State  engineer  and  ex- 
ecutive oflBcer  of  the  Water  Projects  Au- 
thority of  California,  appeared  at  the 
direction  of  C.  H.  PurceJl.  chairman  of 
the  authority,  and  An'in  B.  Shaw,  Jr.. 
assistant  attorney  general  of  California, 
also  appeared  and  advocated  this  policy. 
With  the  loss  of  power  Interest  compo- 
nent the  irrigators  would  have  to  carry 
that  additional  burden,  which  would 
mean  that  In  their  repayment  of  the 
capital  investment  allocated  to  Irrigation, 
they  would  have  to  repay  directly  a 
total  of  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
they  do  under  the  present  allocation  pro- 
cedure and  imder  the  present  law.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  California  and  high  Cali- 
fornia State  officials  have  publicly  rec- 
ommended such  an  unjust  increase  to 
irrigationists  and  farmers  in  the  Central 
Valley. 

The  American  River-Polsom  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  is  in  the  Third  Califor- 
nia District,  represented  by  Congressman 
Leroy  Johnson.  It  was  not,  however,  un- 
til after  the  forthright  Presidential  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  and  it  became  self-evi- 
dent that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
would  report  a  bill  giving  further  assur- 
ance of  re!isonable  water  rates  to  the 
irrigationist.s  and  farmers  in  the  Coitral 
Valley,  that  Congressman  Jomracnr  fi- 
nally sponsored  a  bill  fashioned  after 
the  Engle  and  Welch  bills.  In  the  mean- 
time. Congressman  Johhsqh  tried  to  per- 


suade me  that  legislation  was  not  neces* 
sary  to  build  the  American  River-Folsom 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  claiming  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  had  full  author- 
ity to  do  the  job.  If  Congressman  John- 
son's advice  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  and  to  me  personally  was  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  irrigation- 
ists and  farmers  in  the  great  Central 
Valley  would  be  compelled  to  pay  double, 
if  not  treble,  their  present  water  rates. 
I  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
great  Central  Valley  since  I  was  a  boy 
and  lived  on  a  farm  near  Freeport,  close 
to  the  Sacramento  River.  I  will  continue 
to  work  as  long  as  I  am  in  public  office 
for  the  completion  of  the  great  Central 
Valley  project  which,  as  I  have  stated  in 
the  past,  is  as  large  as  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  one-half  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  When  men  in  high 
public  office  in  California  make  such 
statements  as  referred  to  by  me  and 
which  are  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  it  prompts  the  question — Is  the 
West  against  itself? 
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RON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
received  a  letter  from  a  group  of  phys- 
icians in  the  city  of  Chicago  advising  me 
that  they  are  very  much  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  principal  of  social  security 
to  medical  care.  They  have  taken  the 
position  that  while  there  may  be  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  detailed  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  was  recently  filed  in 
support  of  the  President's  program  for 
national  health  insurance,  they  heartily 
endorse  the  extension  of  medical  care  to 
all  of  the  people.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  more  and  more 
physicians  are  rel>elling  against  the  arbi- 
trary attitude  of  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which 
proposes  notliing  constructive  to  meet 
the  national  health  problem — a  problem 
admitted  to  be  existent  even  by  the 
AMA — and  which  seeks  to  prevent  pro- 
gressive measures  by  resorting  to  the 
charge  of  socialism. 

As  is  stated  in  the  following  editorial 
of  the  Chicago  Sim-Times,  which  ap- 
peared on  Thursday.  April  28.  1949: 

The  American  Medical  Association,  along 
with  everybody  else,  has  a  duty  to  offer  con- 
structive proposals  for  the  attainment  of  the 
goals  set  by  the  Truman  program. 

DOCTCns  AND  SOCIALISM 

The  leaders  of  the  medical  prcrfeMinn  are 
making  a  profoimd  mistake  in  atfrirtng 
President  Truman's  health-insurance  pro- 
gram as  an  irrevocable  step  toward  state 
socialism. 

If  any  irrevocable  step  toward  state  social- 
ism is  going  to  be  taken  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, we  believe  it  wiU  be  the  faUure  to 
witahilBti  a  system  whenbf  adequata  and 
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eaaiprcti«nsiT«  m«<ilakl  ewr*  k 
to  the  peopJe. 
Jmmricui  pcopt«  know  tlM 
fOOtt  wdlfl  care.  "Tbcy  mi 
Ukeir  light  to  It  and.  U  tbey  are  barred  much 
loiter  getting  tt  under  a  democratic  STatcin  of 
social  inauraoce  vhlcb  gviaraatees  tbe  sur- 
«ti«l  at  tree  private  medical  practtca,  they 
««  Mkm  the  lead  cf  the  British  and  dMnad 
tt  M  a  right  from  tbe  OoTemment." 

TTtWi  are  the  worda  of  10  Senatara  and 
Bcpreaentatlves  who  are  iiwiftng  the  Tru- 
In   CongrcM.    We    urge    the 
opinion  to  ponder  them. 

even  by  so  costly 
m  lauMga nria  campsign  aa  the  AMA  la  txim- 
Ing  against  the  health- tnsxirance  plan. 

It  la  a  fact  that  the  Truman  plan  does 
not  contemplate  Oovenunent  medldne.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  plan  wotild  preserve  the 
rl^t  of  p«tl«nt8  to  choose  their  own  doctors, 
and  of  doctors  to  choose  their  patients.  It 
ts  a  fact  that  under  this  plan  the  msdlcsl 
prrrfssiinn  would  continue  to  control  profes- 
sional decl8lon.i  oo  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  lllnen. 

We  straogty  atfttet  tiM  AMA  to  stop  mls- 

MBtkaial  beitlth 
hi  not  aodallzatton.  It  is  the  al- 
to sortaltsatkai.  It  is  a  means  by 
which  the  people  can  combine  their  resources 
to  provide  adequate  medical  care  for  all  with- 
out turning  uvcr  the  whole  >ob  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

At  bottom,  the  argument  ts  between  a  na- 
tional system  of  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ant*, and  some  kind  of  aid  or  subsidy  to 
VQlVBtary  health  insurance. 

There  ars  asveral  reasons  why  voluntary 
health  liiswBiais  caimot  do  the  job  that  is 
cootaaplatsd  in  the  Tnmmn  plan. 

^>r  one  thing,  the  costs  are  high  and  the 
beneflu  Limited.  Subscribers  to  the  Blue 
Cress,  for  example,  pay  13.50  a  month,  in 
return  for  which  part  of  their  hospital 
bills  are  paid  if  they  go  to  a  hoapital.  Blue 
Cross  mad  similar  plans  provide  no  coverage 
at  all  for  the  cost  of  calling  a  doctor  to  your 
home.  or  of  going  to  the  doctor's  office.  Tet 
that  ts  how  medical  expenses  most  freqxwntly 
hit  the  average  Smmikj. 

Voinntary  iBfsanBCe  which  did  provide 
•amf*«lMnst?«  wdlcal  care,  as  well  as  hoe- 
pttal  cspaiie*.  would  cost  the  sverage  family 
between  tlO  and  |18  a  month.  Most  fam- 
ilies cant  afford  it. 

A  national  system  which  took  In  all  em- 
provlde  far  more  con:- 
Is  possible  under 
voluntary  Insuranoe.  Because  the  expenses 
would  be  shared  among  more  people,  the 
cost  to  each  family  would  be  less.  And  the 
IndMiiial  east  would  varj  with  family  in- 
«emm,  irtMraas  votuafry  plans  today  charge 
a  flat  rate  regudtaM  of  iBCiane. 

Under  the  Ttwman  plan  as  it  went  to  Con- 
gress, a  person  earning  $60  a  week  would  get 
complete  medical  care  and  hospital  insur- 
ance for  $3  50  a  month,  his  employer  con- 
trltoattng  a  iiks  amount.  A  person  earning 
fM*  a  week  would  pay  96  a  month,  that 
sum  also  being  macched  by  the  employer. 

An  essential  part  ot  the  plan  ta  Federal 
aid  for  the  eTpanslon  off  madlsai  training — 
to  overcome  a  shortage  of  doctors  and  iranes 
which  has  been  sf parent  for  years— aloag 
with  espandsd  aid  (or  haipttal  construction. 

Thm  goat,  as  the  PvasldMit  said,  is  two- 
fold: "To  ■nfea  asslUbt*  aaodi^  mdlcal 
services  to  go  arooad.  and  to  sss  that  evsry- 
body  has  a  chanc«  to  obtain  those  services.'* 

There  may  be  a  dUfssenee  over  metHnds  or 
details,  but  this  twolMd  objecuva  hm,  «* 
believe.  th««naral  support  ot  the  psople. 

Mr    Tiiiisa  said:  "WlMta  tbere  are  dlf- 

wc  sho«dd  not  psrmlt  tbes*  dlfler- 

to  stand  in  the  wsy  of  our  going  for- 

Tbsf  should   be   threshed  out  with 
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ahotild  enact  the  best  possible 
then  all  of  us  should  get  behind 
work." 

r  L.  Henderson  of  the  AMA 

was     hardly     thiesh- 

IsBiMs  with  honesty  and  tcler- 
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or  MOrrrANA 

IN  THE  flOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  MAJ  SFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
American,  a  Montanan.  and  an  Eagle,  I 
am  Indeed  happy  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
honor  wh  ch  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  hsii  conferred  on  Henry  George 
Gossellns    amily  of  Butte,  Mont. 

Henry  Ccsselln  served  in  the  United 
States  Maiine  Corps.  As  a  former  ma- 
rine, I  am  proud  of  the  record  he  made 
with  that  great  organization,  but  at  the 
same  time 


SION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


MIKE  MANSFIELD 


[  am  deeply  sorry  that  he  did 
not  surviv  t  the  war  and  return  to  his 
family  anc  his  State. 

Henry  d  d  not  have  to  go  to  war,  but 
his  great  i  »atriotism  was  not  to  be  de- 
made   the   supreme   sacrifice 
void  in  his  family  because  of 


nied.  He 
and  left  a 
his  passlni. 

Alice  Go  5elin,  his  wife,  has  carried  on 
and  raised  successfully  a  fine  family.  In 
spite  of  d  fflculties  which  would  seem 
insurmoun  able,  she  has  never  lost  faith 
in  herself  s  nd  her  family.  Through  ad- 
versity, sh ;  has  persevered  and  today 
she  is  not  c  nly  a  proud  and  capable  head 
of  a  famil^r  but  she  and  her  children 
have  been  elected  as  the  typical  Amer- 
ican family  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles. 

The  storjy  of  the  Gosselln  family  is 
detailed  in  a  story  carried  in  the  Butte 
'Mont.)  Stindard  of  April  17.  1949.  and 
the  reading  of  it  will  be  well  worth  the 
time  of  tl  e  Members  of  Congress.  I 
want  to  exlend  to  Mrs.  Gosselin  and  her 
family  my  pest  wishes  and  to  congratu- 
late the  gieat  humanitarian  Fraternal 
Order  of  I  agles  for  its  choice  of  this 
outstandin,  family.  It  marks  another 
milestone  a  the  progress  of  this  body 
of  great  Aiiericans. 
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MOOKLS  rOB  XAGUDS'  COMMXM- 

(By  WlUlam  Qark) 
I  on,  a  daughter,  and  a  home.    A 

in  stanch  defense  of  his  coun- 

the  protection  of  nothing  else. 

iscurlty  of  the  country  Itself. 
Cosselin.  a  Butte  boy  who 

life  on  the  blood-splashed  ap- 
1  alpan  so  tbat  hL  famUy  at  boms 


Oe^  '^gs 


need  never  fear  a  mainland  invasion  by 
swinging  samurai,  was  that  sort  of  fellow. 
Moreover,  the  family  he  left  behind  in  Butte 
ts  so  completely  typical  of  families  through- 
out the  Nation  now  under  the  shelter  of  the 
lagles'  lodge  that  it  has  come  in  for  special 
honor  from  the  order. 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosselin  and  her  young  son, 
Henry,  Jr..  and  daughter,  Lorraine  Ann,  of 
1731  Oregon  Avrnue,  have  been  chosen  by  the 
international  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  as 
the  living  models  for  a  new  commemorative 
stamp  Issued  by  the  organixation. 

More  than  100,000,000  of  the  stamps  pro- 
duced toy  the  Sagles  memorial  foundation  are 
being  purchased  by  the  order  s  members 
throughout  the  United  States  and  posses- 
sion The  proceeds  from  the  stamp  sale  will 
be  used  to  guard  the  welfare  of  such  families 
as  the  GosseUns  of  Butte. 

Through  aid  from  the  Eagles'  fimd.  the 
widow  and  children  of  Henry  Gosselln  are 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  the  youngsters' 
future  health  and  education  are  assured. 
Already  at  the  $3,000,000  mark,  the  fluid  will 
grow  greater  through  the  sale  of  the  stamps 
among  the  1,000,000  members  tc^^ttarantee 
continuing  assistance  to  more  than  1.250  sons 
and  daughters  of  Eagles  who  died  in  World 
War  n. 

Mrs.  Gosselln  and  her  children  were  select- 
ed from  u  number  of  such  typical  appearing 
t'amllies  throughout  the  United  Sutes.  Their 
situation  was  investigated  and  the  family 
nominated  through  the  eiforts  of  Lester  Loble, 
Helena  attorney  and  past  international  presi- 
dent of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

Theirs,  of  course,  is  the  story  of  smiling 
yoimg  Henry  George  Ocwselin.  a  pleaaant 
as-year-old  Butte  man  who  Joined  the  Marine 
Corps  when  the  Air  Corps  told  him  he  was 
too  old  to  fly.  Gosselln  received  his  orders 
from  Uncle  Sam  on  the  very  day  his  little  girl 
was  born. 

But  even  more  it  Is  the  story  of  a  woman's 
flne  courage.  It  could  well  be  typical  of 
many  an  American  family  which  now  may 
lean,  in  times  of  stress,  on  the  strength  of 
the  Eagles'  organization.  Mrs.  Gosselln  as  a 
war  widow  has  had  no  easy  time  of  things. 
The  Gosselin  story  figured  heavUy  in  the 
choice  of  the  famUy  to  symbolize  the  widow- 
son-daughter  theme  of  the  Eagles'  plan  for 
protection. 

Henry  Gosselln,  son  of  Mrs.  Arthur  J. 
Klnne.  was  bom  in  Butte.  His  name  Is  of 
French  origin.  He  attended  the  Emerson 
grade  school  on  the  south  side  and  went  on 
to  Butte  high  school. 

Among  his  schoolmates  was  pretty,  honey- 
blonc"  Alice  Derrenger.  When  the  pull  of 
romance  grew  stronger  than  the  urge  to  learn 
from  books,  the  couple  married  In  Butte 
April  16,  1935.  Henry  became  associated  with 
his  stepfather,  who  operated  a  tavern,  and 
life  with  the  Oossellns  spun  along  easily. 

Henry  Joined  the  Butte  aerie.  No.  11,  of  the 
Eagles,  just  up  the  street  a  block  from  where 
he  worked  on  West  Granite.  Henrv,  Jr.,  who 
celebrated  hla  eighth  birthday  Saturday,  was 
bom  In  1941.  Prom  the  time  of  his  birth 
little  Henry  was  not  well. 

A  nervous  disorder  manifested  itself  during 
babyhood,  an  ailment  which  left  the  ankles 
and  hands  partly  lame.  But  the  boy,  men- 
tally keen  and  responsive,  underwent  an  op- 
eration at  the  Shodalr  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children  in  Helena  In  late  1947  and  conva- 
lesced there  until  April  15,  1948. 

The  operation  helped  Immenfiely,  and 
young  Henry  Is  showing  continuous  Improve- 
aant  now.  He  gets  about  well  on  Junior- 
atasd  crutches,  and  even  without  their  as- 
sistance walks  well.  If  somewhat  unsteadily, 
through  the  house.  He  has  little  or  no  sight 
in  his  right  eye.  The  other  eye  Is  strong, 
however,  and  he  reads  well  with  glasses  which 
he  Insists  he  doesn't  need  much  if  at  all. 

His  mother  says  the  Sisters  at  St.  John  the 
evangelist  parish  school  discovered  quickly 
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that  Henry  could  easily  bypass  the  first  grade. 
Accordingly,  be  began  in  the  second,  where 
he  Ls  doing  excellent  work. 

Meanwhile,  when  Henry  was  2,  little  Lor- 
raine Ann  was  bom. 

Hla  father  had  sought  to  enlist  in  the  Air 
Poree,  but  was  turned  down  because  of  age 
reasons.  He  immediately  enlisted  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  was  told  to  await  his  assign- 
ment. The  orders  came  on  the  day  Lorraine 
was  bom.  After  a  3-week  emergency  defer- 
ment, Henry  Gosselin  went  off  to  war  as  a 
private.     His  family  never  saw  him  again. 

He  trained  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  A 
letter  to  his  mother  here  told  of  his  inten- 
tion to  surprise  his  wife  and  children,  since 
a  leave  was  coming  up  soon.  The  surprise, 
though,  was  of  a  different  nature. 

On  February  1,  1944 — 3  months  after  he 
was  sworn  in — Private  Gosselin  was  aboard 
a  ship  heading  into  the  Pacific.  He  was  a 
"BAR"  man,  a  specialist  with  the  Browning 
automatic  rifle. 

Boi  Island  was  his  first  engagement,  and 
he  and  his  fellow  marines  made  that  one  in 
stride.  Promoted  to  private  first  class  on 
Roi,  Gosselln  had  some  time  at  a  rest  camp, 
and  then  came  Saipan. 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  manner  In 
which  he  lost  his  life?"  his  widow  asked. 

"Not  too  much.  The  Marine  Corps  was 
going  to  fill  in  the  details  later,  but  it  never 
did.  I  suppose  there  were  so  many  who 
went  down  it  was  hard  to  say  Just  what  did 
happen  to  each  one.  I  understood  the  Gov- 
ernment was  to  see  that  I  received  his  p>er- 
sonal  belongings,  but  they  never  came."  She 
smiled  wanly  at  the  recollection  and  added: 
"I  got  back  23  letters  I  had  written  him — ^we 
tried  to  write  each  other  about  every  other 
day — and  some  of  them  haa  been  mailed  as 
early  as  April." 

Her  husband  died  on  Saipan  June  18. 
1944. 

What  mrt  the  first  days  like,  then? 

"Well,  it  never  seemed  real,  I  guess.  Many 
people,  of  course,  were  receiving  the  tele- 
grams they  feared  the  worst,  and  when  mine 
came  the  bottom  dropped  out.  But  other 
people  were  going  on  jiist  the  same,  if  they 
could,  and  I  had  to.  too." 

Gosselin  received  posthumously  the  Purple 
Heart  medal  and  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion which  went  to  the  Fourth  Marine  Di- 
vision, and  had  worn  the  American  theater 
and  Western  Pacific  theater  service  ribbons, 
and  the  Good  Conduct  ribbon. 

The  Butte  aerie  in  November  that  year 
stepped  forward  with  a  check  for  $100.  Since 
then  the  Eagles  have  paid  a  $55  medical  ex- 
pense bill  for  young  Henry.  Some  of  the 
boy's  medical  expense,  his  mother  said,  has 
been  borne  also  by  the  Montana  chapter 
of  the  American  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults. 

Mrs.  Gosselin  hasn't  applied  to  the  Eagles 
for  further  help,  at  least  not  yet.  She  re- 
ceives a  monthly  Government  pension  aa  a 
widow  and  also  gets  a  modest  amovmt  each 
month  from  her  husband's  service  Insur- 
ance. 

It's  a  tight  squeese,  however.  Because  of 
her  children  and  the  unusual  demands  on 
her  time  for  young  Henry,  Mrs.  Gosselin  up 
to  now  has  had  no  chance  to  work.  When 
repairs  became  necessary  on  the  neat,  white 
home  at  1731  Oregon,  the  widow  arranged  for 
it  herself  with  a  loan  on  which  she  pays  a 
regular  amount  every  month.  In  addition, 
she  keeps  up  the  taxes  and  insiirance,  and 
feeds  and  clothes  herself  and  children.  It's 
a  large  order,  a  Job  that  takes  courage  and 
resource. 

In  the  background  stand  the  Eagles  and 
ths  great  fund.  When  the  time  comes,  a 
portion  of  the  fund  will  help  Henry  and 
Lorraine  Aixn  get  an  education  which  pos- 
sibly otherwise  would  have  been  denied 
them. 
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OF  MASSACHirSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  4.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Tuesday,  May  3,  1949: 

THE   PACT  AND  THB   PK.^CK 

The  possibility  of  a  Berlin  settlement  and 
the  fui^her  prospect  it  opens  up  in  dealing 
with  Germany  as  a  whole  have  been  stealing 
the  headlines  from  another  project  which  is 
indeed  basic  to  this  new  situation  in  East- 
West  affairs.  But  Americans  will  not  lose 
sight  of  that  project  or  underestimate  its 
influence. 

It  is  the  Atlantic  Pact.  Its  Importance  can 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  while  Soviet 
spokesmen  appear  ready  to  forget  old  ob- 
stacles to  agreement — the  currency  tangle  at 
Berlin  and  even  the  development  of  a  west 
German  state — Soviet  propaganda  keeps  right 
on  with  its  attack  on  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

More  than  any  other  single  thing,  the  pact 
appears  to  have  driven  home  to  the  Kremlin 
the  cost  of  Its  policies  of  obstruction  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  not  to  ignore  the  airlift  in 
Berlin,  the  western  counterblockade  of  the 
Russian  zone,  the  three-power  agreement  on 
Germany,  and  tbe  speed-up  of  agreement 
among  western  Germans  and  between  them 
and  the  western  Allies.  All  these  develop- 
ments, to  be  sure,  have  contributed  to  the 
West's  diplomatic  victory  In  Europe. 

But  the  getting  together  of  the  Western 
World  under  the  pact  is  the  most  definitive 
factor  in  the  global  sittiatlon  tfxlay.  not  ex- 
cepting the  Communist  advance  over  so 
much  of  China. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  the  West's  ex- 
perience in  working  together  will  keep  it 
really  working  together  In  all  details  of 
futvire  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Already  there  are  encouraging  signs  that  the 
United  States  is  alertly  on  guard  against 
Soviet  tactics  to  divide  western  powers. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  Philip  C.  Jessup's 
move  to  make  even  the  preliminary  conver- 
sations with  Russia  a  four-power  and  not 
simply  an  American -Russian  venture. 

Russia's  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Yacob  A.  Malik,  showed  a  hope  that 
the  exploratory  talks  could  be  conducted  be- 
tween Dr.  Jessup  and  himself.  Such  a  course 
could  have  served  no  piupose  at  this  time 
but  to  create  new  suspicions  among  weaker 
peoples  that  a  "deal"  might  be  in  the  mak- 
ing between  the  two  strongest  world  pxjwers 
which  might  not  serve  others'  interest. 

But  Washington  has  evidently  not  forgot- 
ten the  lesson  of  the  Bedell  Smlth-Molotov 
exchange,  or  the  more  recent  effort  at  Mos- 
cow to  put  the  United  States  in  the  position 
of  seeming  to  deal  separately  with  Russia — 
an  effort  in  which  Mr.  Stalin  tried  to  exploit 
questions  written  to  him  by  an  American 
news  correspondent. 

When,  as.  and  if  East-West  negotiations 
get  under  way,  western  powers  will  have  more 
and  more  reason  to  take  eveiry  move  in  con- 
cert, to  weigh  together  every  maneuver,  not 
only  of  the  Rvisslans  but  of  the  Germans. 
For  the  wedges  will  be  pointed  at  western 
unity  from  both  these  sources. 

In  such  negotiations  the  Atlantic  Pact 
will  be  an  Important  new  factor.  For  the 
pact  stands  as  a  symbol  of  western  imlty 
based  on  broader  and  deeper  considerations 
than  thoae  which  attach  to  Berlin  or  to  aU 
Germany.    Moat  western  peoples  must  know 


that  the  apparent  Improvement  in  the  inter- 
national outlook  is  no  reason  to  relax  inter- 
est in  the  pact.  On  the  contrary,  the  im- 
provement is  an  effect  of  the  pact,  and  It 
Justifies  continued  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
weatern  community.  In  doing  this,  as  de- 
sdopmsnts  in  the  last  week  have  indicated, 
we  can  strengthen  the  base  for  peace. 


The  Makingt  of  Another  China  Tragedy 
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Mr.  CX£MENTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an 
article  concerning  a  very  scholarly  and 
distinguished  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  church  hierarchy,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  on  January  12.  This 
gentleman  is  a  very  sincere  and  devoted 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
China,  whose  only  aim  has  always  been 
to  keep  China  free  from  the  Commu- 
nists. 

I  include  this  article  by  Bob  Considine, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  on  May  4.  In  some  meas- 
ure it  shows  the  degree  of  democracy  in 
this  distinguished  gentleman. 

I  would  entitle  this  article  "The  Mak- 
ings of  Another  China  Tragedy."  It 
follows: 

DEATH     AWAITS     THS     ARCHBISHOP     WHSM     ■■ 
RSTUBMS    TO    CHINA 

(By  Bob  Considine) 

Death  will  come  to  Archbishop  Paul  Yu- 
pln,  the  huge,  pleasant,  learned  Chinese  prel- 
ate, if  he  returns  to  China,  his  anxious 
friends  keep  telling  him.  But  he  plans  to 
go  back  later  this  month.  The  spiritual 
leader  ■  and  educator  of  5,000,000  Chinese 
Catholics  is  rated  No.  2  on  the  most  recent 
list  of  war  criminals  released  by  the  Chinese 
Reds.     His  friend,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  is  No.  1. 

He  has  thoxight  a  bit  about  the  counsel 
of  his  friends,  he  told  us  the  other  night 
at  a  downtown  restaurant  as  he  tucked  a 
napkin  in  his  clerical  collar  and  delicately 
went  to  work  on  a  piece  of  duck.  It  Is  not 
a  new  threat  In  the  life  of  the  vigorous 
scholar  who  recently  flew  to  Rome  to  give 
Plus  xn  a  flrst-hand  account  of  the  col- 
lapse In  China.  The  Japs  had  a  $500,000 
(American)  price  on  his  head  during  their 
occupation  of  his  homeland. 

"But  not  to  return  would  be  another  way 
of  telling  the  Chinese  that  they  have  lost 
this  new  war  for  survival,"  he  said.  "Their 
morale  is  low  enough  as  it  Is.  I  must  do 
my  bit  to  show  them  that  all  Is  not  lost. 
With  a  lifting  of  morale,  a  handful  of  Ameri- 
can officers  and,  in  time,  the  kind  of  sup- 
plies the  United  States  will  give  to  Atlantic- 
pact  countries,  China  can  stUl  win.  That's 
a  fact  that  is  being  tragkially  overlooked 
here. 

"We  don't  ask  for  American  soldlov."  he 
went  on.  "If  there  is  one  thing  In  which 
we  are  a  bountiful  country  it  is  manpower. 
So  many  Chinese  troops  have  lost  faith  in 
their  commanders,  but  though  the  Com- 
munists have  spread  an  enormous  amount 
of  propaganda  against  the  Americans,  the 
Chinese  still  feel  that  with  Am«-ican  ofltcers 
plotting  their  battles  they  could  win." 

I  asked  him  aboirt  his  personal  daneer 
again.    He   took   off   his   napkin,   revealing 
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a  thtn  lln«  of  mafvnta  v«stmmt  benmtb 
hto  co«t  BBd  tiwurht  twfor*  he  irpltcd. 

nt  wont  be  ca*y  for  tbem  to  find  mc."  b* 
MM  "Tbcy  hav«  uttmd  or  <»wUuytd  teTcrml 
d  Um  smM|»P««  UMI  Kbooli  and  farma 
tor  dtaplaeid  ptopi*  tXtat  I  formed,  and.  of 
eotmr.  my  home  in  Petptng  But  I  am  more 
nimbi*. 

"I  know  one  tbu^  U  they  do  catch  me. 
I  «(mt  be  anoftber  Cvdlnal  Mindnenty.  I 
4oBt  wmat  to  be  that  kind  of  a  hero.  I  vUl 
not  by  autdde.  Ttaft  li 
ly  brtlcf  There  are  many  good  man 
to  take  my  place  U  I  go." 

But  the  archbtehop.  who  waa  the  yotingwt 
Cat:.aac  biabop  tn  the  world  at  the  time  of 
hla  I  iwi— iiaflf*!  la  not  sure  that  hi*  death— 
U  It  cornea — wUt  be  the  work  oC  OmnmunUU. 

•Thoee  ot  oa  wbo  have  drroted  much  of 
oar  UT«a  vo  aminHmilin  OilHaaa  iBurtPan 
relatioaa  are  la  ilaiigii  of  death  at  the  handa 
ot  the  good  paopli  to  whom  we  appeal. ' 
he  aakl  wlUt  tiM  traee  of  a  smile.  "The 
and  Madam  Chiang,  who  la 
and  I— to  name  a  few — have 
loof  toM  our  people  that  their  great  Mend 
te  the  United  States.  The  United  Statea.  we 
mmmmd  the  people,  would  not  let  thla  or  that 
teppcn  to  China.     But  bow — " 

Tike  archbiahop  shn0ad,  and  a  friend 
at  the  table  addad  whan  he  did  not  choose 
to  add.  that  Oaneral  MTaiialli  "truce"  had 
enaUed  the  baateo  Bads  to  redeploy,  that 
there  rever  was  a  chance  of  achieving  the 
American  desire  for  a  coalition  govemment 
in  China,  that  ahlpmants  of  United  States 
suppttai  to  China  w«r»  held  up.  that  Com- 
Bunlrts  have  exploited  ably  the  stories  of 
l^aft  In  OUaa^'k  government. 

"America  has  been  kind  In  many  ways  to 
OtatWk."  the  MvhMsbop  cut  in,  gently  but 
flrmty.  BM  tta  ptaMst  poUcy  toward  my 
coMBtiy.  If  n  Is  a  policy.  U  ihortalghted. 
It  MBt  ■■tcliss  oar  people  ptisbed  back  and 
pnammm  there  is  no  fight  left 
Than  is.  It  wafcbes  a  great 
•ad  hapm.  perhapa.  that  OMarat  Mao  will  he 

llto  woat  ha.  fe«t  if  he  h  hril 
Wf  m  party  Immt. 
tm««4d 
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Handicapped  i  ponsored  by  the  Eagles  In 
the  Ea«les  Au<  litorlum.  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
on  April  9.  1M9. 

The  Praleriial  Order  of  Eagles  is  to 
be  conunendec  (or  once  again  taking  the 
lead  in  this  fl?ld  of  social  progress  and 
doing  it.*!  ver3  best  to  bring  light  into 
lives  which  ot  lerwise  would  be  dark. 

The  ^>eech  follows: 

I  am  always  happy  to  visit  the  Midwest 
and  talk  to  pec  pie  about  some  of  o\ir  plans 
a^nt^  pro^rama.  There  Is  very  little  that  we 
can  do  In  Was.  dngton  sometimes  except  to 
get  people  star  ed  thinking  about  problems 
and  perhapa  pal  it  a  way  toward  solving  them. 
For  that  reason  [  appreciate  a  chance  to  meet 
with  you  today  and  see  what  Is  being  done 
about  the  emp  oyment  of  the  handicapped 
at  the  only  p!  ace  where  It  really  counts, 
where  the  work  ?r  U  and  where  the  Job  la. 

What  the  pv  t>ltc-splrlted  citlsens  of  Mil- 
waukee. lnspir«cl  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
■^cs.  have  dcoe  In  planning  this  meeting 
here  today  could  be  done  In  thousands  of 
communities  s  toss  the  land.  But  It  Isn't 
being  done  anc  Its  takes  leadership  such  as 
yours  to  polm  the  way  This  leadership 
which  is  being  provided  by  the  Eagles,  the 
CIO.  the  AFL.  and  the  Industries  of  your 
city  la  a  great  Y  elp  to  those  of  ua  responsible 
for  the  succesf  of  the  Presidents  program 
for  rehabllltat:  on  and  employment  of  the 
handicapped. 

And  I  wish  o  assure  you  that  both  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Labor  are  per- 
sonally vitally  I  nterested  In  this  very  hunum 
problem  which  requires  a  combination  of  a 
human  and  a  >iiisiness  solution.  The  matter 
of  employtnen  for  disabled  veterans  and 
handicapped  e  rfilans  receives  a  great  deal 
of  tbotifht  aa  I  tflort  m  Washington  and 
we  art  very  am  loaa  to  aasure  cmptoyers  and 
the  handicapped  ttiisfltea  that  this  Is  a 
tmportan  program  to  the  Kstion.  the 
.  the  eoa  manity  and  the  dtlaras  of 
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the  grim  Iron  curtsln.  The  question  of  a 
serlotis  depression  in  1940  w— and  U  of  great 
concern  to  employers  and  workers,  to  the 
whole  world  for  that  matter.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  today  there  is  more  general  agree- 
ment than  there  was  a  month  ago  that  the 
chance  of  any  serious  depression  in  1948  Is 
rather  remote.  However,  the  best  consensus 
of  the  business  analysts  indicates  that  bt]sl-> 
ness  activity  and  employment  will  be  Icae 
than  It  was  In  1948. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  should  reach  for  a 
crying  towel  or  fear  for  the  future.  For  1948 
was  an  extraordinarily  good  year  from  many 
polnt^s  of  view.  It  does  mean  that  our  rela- 
tively optlmletle  conclusions  have  serious  Im- 
plications for  wage  earners,  especially  tbow 
who  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  seniority. 

You  have  heard  a  lot  about  ours  being  a 
dynamic  economy,  one  where  the  country 
has  to  run  to  stay  In  place.  We  must  not 
stand  still  or  we  stop  progreaa.  We  must 
constantly  push  forward  to  keep  from  sliding 
backward.  This  Is  true,  because  If  we  fail 
to  maintain  the  levels  of  employment  of  1948 
we  will  slowly  slip  Into  more  unemployment 
with  all  that  this  means  to  the  worker  and 
the  Nation  Our  total  nattonsi  employment 
must  increase  by  abaot  •08.000  workers  every 
year  If  emplo3rment  Is  going  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  labor  force  as  a  re- 
sult of  popiilation  growth. 

We  can't  plow  under  people.  We  can  set 
limits  for  entry  to  and  can  encourage  exit 
from  the  labor  market  by  our  social  security 
and  our  other  social  programs.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  We  must  make  plans  to  absorb 
a  city  of  workers  alnujst  the  size  of  Milwau- 
kee each  year  Into  a  continually  expanding 
labor  market.  This  we  can  and  must  do  not 
only  for  the  good  of  America  and  toe  future 
of  our  children  but  for  the  continued  re- 
bulldlnf  oC  a  war-torn  world  which  will  need 
our  productive  genius  and  industrial  ca- 
pacity for  future  peace  and  security. 

This  week  In  Waahlngum  ae  1  was  pre- 
paring these  llaea  a  great  blatanc  event  took 
place  wtthhi  a  fa«r  hfdred  foet  of  mj  oiSce. 
The  Atlantic  Pact  was  sighed  thta  life  fey 
the  represeatauvee  of  the  ttttla  poople  froai 
mamf  mnauttim  of  Borope.  Tfeie  p««t  wOl 
hi  fart  a»  how  we  la  America  flMifea 
anh  roipwt  to  &m  atli— il 
.  In  aiy  tothita  M  ie  Mt  •• 
HI  lg  00 
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Mr.  MAICSFULOl  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  tha  great  interest  and  wur^  be- 
ing dooe  In  behalf  of  the  taan^apped.  I 
am  ral]int<  the  attention  of  the  Congrtos 
to  a  speech  by  Aast^tant  Secretary  af  La- 
bor John  W.  Ottaoo  before  the  floeood 
Amiuai  ioaUtute  tor  the  Employment  of 


TM«  le  only  racursl  since  It 

tn  pent-up  demands  and  vsr- 
«  hirh  ultimately  had  to  catch 
«•  «Mb  the  supply  of  goods  and  aierchan- 
mm.  Backlogi  of  demand  feata  hoea  worked 
otf  In  more  s  id  more  indvetrles  and  aa  a 
reeult  product  on  and  employment  are  being 
adjusted  to  w  lat  economists  are  pleased  to 
call  normal  rt  placement  levels  of  demands, 
t^  at  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
hi  aga  n  In  operalton  in  many  areas 
of  our 

Ptom  laol  8^t«mber  to  this  Febnury  we 
decline  In  the  general  level 
ot  economic  ai^lvtty.    employment  decreased 
for  the  ftrst  tti  ne  In  9  3roars.    Unemployment 
l.iOOjOOO  la  S^^mber  to  8. 


daubied  from 


tended 
in  demand  and 

This  brooghft  out  the  calamity  bowlers  and 
even  caueed  d  eilght  In  the  Kremlin  behind 


anmm.    UNi  the  contrary,  th«re  are  PMhf 
slgae  that  ««  prues  sre  adjuetad  fmunm 
0n  torn*  feack  Into  the  marfeot  t«  h«if .    W9 
may  have  reached  a  perkMl  of  aosre  cetacctve 
buying  but  that  is  not  in  Itself  daagnous. 

I  don't  bring  you  sny  Inside  tafonhaeum 
nor  do  I  intend  to  offer  any  predictions.  But 
evidence  is  certsinly  on  bsnd  thst  Indicates 
that  unemployment  already  is  tapering  oS. 
I  beUere  that  we  will  sec  a  healthy  rise  in 
hnrtnwe  activity  snd  employment  this  sum- 
mer. This  will  result  from  the  normal  sea- 
sonal factors  and  from  a  resurgence  of  con- 
sumer demand  as  prices  are  adjusted  to 
lower  levels.    I  think  the  future  looks  gooA. 

And  that  means  thst  all  workers,  gener- 
ally, and  the  handicapped  In  parttCTIter.  will 
have  continued  employment  opportunities 
In  the  months  ahead. 

However,  since  we  are  concerned  with  the 
handlcspped  and  their  employment  security 
as  It  aSeets  the  Nation.  I  do  believe  that  it 
Is  necaaaary  to  emphasise  some  economic 
facts  as  they  concern  the  disabled  worker. 
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As  employment  softens,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  return  the  handicapped  to  the 
n  mans  Und  of  insecurity  and  despair  from 
whence  they  came.  Being  In  many  cases 
the  last  hired,  they  become  the  ftrst  fired. 
Having  little  or  no  seniority,  they  feel  the 
effects  of  any  economic  read^lstment  quick- 
er and  with  possibly  leas  ctishion  than  other 
workers. 

This  can    happen   here.     My   friend   Paul 
Strachan,   president   of   the   American   Fed- 
eration of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  tells 
me  that  he  has  noticed  an   Increase  In  his 
correspondence  from  handicapped  men  and 
women   suddenly    faced   with   the   cold   and 
Impersonal   sign   "No   Help   Wanted"   or   let 
out  due  to  these  readjustments  we  mention 
sc  casually.     In  my  Judgment,  such  groups 
as  The  Presidents  Committee  on  National 
Employ    the    Physically    Handicapped    Week 
may  not  be  enough,  despite  their  enviable 
record  and   fine  work,   volimtary   help   and 
considerable  Interest  of  business  and  Indus- 
try In  the  employment  of  the  disabled  will 
not  be  sufflclent  If  we  slip,  slide,  or  faU  Into 
soft  spots   In  our  employment   plcttire.    It 
may  be  that  the  CoogreH  and  the  President 
may  be  forced  to  strwigthen  the  hand  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Vocational   BehabUltatlon.  and  the  Biureau 
of  Employment  Secvirlty  to  guarantee  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  the  handicapped. 

Our  friends  In  England  have  worked  out 
a  program  which  should  be  of  Interest  to 
this  a\idience.  I  reconmiended  such  a  sys- 
tem several  years  ago  to  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lattire  and  it  barely  faUed  of  passage  after 
passing  one  Hotise.  I  consider  the  BrltUh 
program  to  have  great  potentialities  and  feel 
we  in  the  United  States  could  gain  a  lot  by 
making  a  study  of  it  in  operation. 

The  brtttah  program  of  employment  of 
imillll  anpiH  to  embodied  in  the  IMaaMed 
l-fjMM  Act  of  1044  which  is  the  result  of 
an  totarlm  warthne  OMastire  of  1941.  aimed 
at  wfag  the  reOMlhlhf  ahBttta>€<  a  piapli 
under  ecootaat  pbfiteol  dosfv  frohi  tho 
aky  in  their  awh  hoihee  aad  toOorioo.  Tho 
I  iieo  owrided  for  rettvntng  to 
of  ooMheMO  oad  hidtistry  those 
hi  the 


generally  amotinu  to  about  3  percent  of  the 
workers  In  any  given  btialness  or  Industry. 
However,  the  employer  U  urged  to  partici- 
pate In  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  not  the 
letter  so  that  actually  In  many  cases  a  higher 
percent  Is  the  nile  rather  than  the  exception. 
In  ovir  own  cotmtry.  for  example,  our  clvU- 
servlce  figures  Indicate  that  about  7  percent 
of  aU  fedsraUy  employed  workers  are  physi- 
cally handicapped  to  a  degree  similar  to  the 
definluon  used  by  the  British  Ministry  t 
Labotir. 

In  the  most  recent  leptwt  of  Great  BrlUin's 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Rehabilitation 
and  Beaetttement  of  Disabled  Persons  the 
total  Baa^v  of  persons  registered  in  a 
3- year  perloc  since  September  1945  was 
905.C00.  These  registrations,  incidentally, 
may  be  from  1  to  5  years  depending  on  the 
dlsabUlty  and  the  likelihood  of  its  future 
permanance.  So  this  figure  Includes  some 
duplications,  although  the  average  increase 
monthly  is  seven  to  eight  thovisand. 

Since  September  1946  the  taadard  per- 
centage for  determining  an  Engtirti  employ- 
er's statutory  obligation  In  respect  to  the 
registered  disabled  has  t)een  3  percent.  Of 
the  905.000  registered,  about  837.000  were 
ciaMMad  iM  capable  of  work  under  ordinary 
indwUhd  eondKlons.  Of  this  887.000  flgarc. 
the  number  employed  in  ordinary  woiriE  baa 
been  estimated  at  approximatdy  0S5.OOO,  or 
93  percent.  However,  all  these  people  are  not 
employed  by  flrma  under  the  quota  system, 
for  many  are  working  on  their  own  or  for 
employers  having  fewer  than  30  workers  and 
hence  not  required  to  participate  In  the 
quota  system.  Estimates  of  those  persons 
employed  In  the  quota  establishments  Indi- 
cate that  the  handicapped  are  4  to  5  percent 
of  the  working  population  In  these  indus- 
tries. 

The  British  dtirtng  the  bllti 
flleaWtmmT  was  a  problem  of        .     . 
They  hai>«  ralsod  their  Ughu  from  the  tradi- 
tional   haokat-eearlng      -"    "  *""' 
)ot»  which 

aMad.    The  preaiuri  of  war  aa^  » 
tire  that  MheChhig  he 
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with  It.  The  E^ham  Center  Is  open  to  men 
bttaaen  tho  i^*"  °^  ^'  '^'^  ^-  ^  boom 
caaaa  <dder  men  are  admitted. 

While  at  thla  center  the  men  receive  free 
teasel  I  iiwinems  tn— **"g  and  going  and  tree 
board,  room,  and  laundry.  Allowances  while 
at  the  tanlir  are  over  and  above  any  pena»m 
or  cQoapenaatlon  due  them.  The  very  appft>- 
prlate  motto  of  the  center  is :  "Help  men  face 
their  future  with  new  hope."  This  Indua- 
trlal  rehabUltatlon  center  has  placed  thou- 
sands of  EPt'*«*>  workers  on  the  high  road  to 
employment  security. 

Thla  British  prcgraaa  Isnt  a  one-waj  atreet, 
bowever.  for  the  oapioyer  is  not  requtrad  to 
subsidize  the  disabled.     They  tasft^  to  re- 
ceive good  work  in  return  for  their  wage  pay- 
ments to  the  handicapped,  and  experience 
gained  In  England  and  also  In  America  proves 
that    they    do     Handicapped    persons    are 
dropped  from  the  register  who  are  of  te^ 
ual  bad  character  or  who  pcniaMatly  ana 
without    reasonable    cauas    refuse    wattalile 
emptoyment    or    who    without    rseeoneWa 
cmiae  refuse  to  attend  or  complete  a  course 
of  vocational  training  or  rehabilitation.    ThU 
is  not  an  arbitrary  method,  but  a  man   la 
dropped  from  the  register  only  after  due  in- 
vestigation of  the  disablement  advisory  com- 
mittee, before  which  the  applicant  may  ap- 
pear and   bring   witnesses.    The   important 
tHtT^  Is  that  the  pUn  Is  working  well,  as 
Indicated  by  the  1&<9  report.  __,^,^ 

Quoting  from  page  14  of  this  report,  I 
found  this  statement:  'The  (handicapped) 
unemployed  on  August  16,  1»48.  numbering 
62  079.  represented  under  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  that  field"  (of  total  employment). 
Nevertheless,  the  continuance  of  a  relatively 
, .  ,^  a  -,^  ^^  vc^^^^^riAVB^fei^  aasflna  reala^ 
tei^^MUed  pofaona  haa  been  a  hMtter  of 
considerable  concern. 

I  think  that  bears  reemphaala.  That  con- 
tinued unemployment  of  qualified  and  regla- 
tecad  ilheliri  workers  ia  a  oaatter  of  eoa- 
_  _    It  la  of  ooiMerh  to  the 
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MHh  a  BMetinff  hep*  taoay,  Tl 
MtTLgMIPOM  Matkooal  gervtee  adminlstofe 
the  aal  wbMl  provides  fur  vocatiot  al  traih> 
Ing  and  Industrial  fehoMMa^^oh  ooafaia>   It 

also  seu  up  »  register  of 
wishing  to  obtain  employment  or 
work  on  their  own  account.  It  gives 
Bioyment  preferences  for  sx-serrlce  men  and 
awiMB  ir^  eatabUabas  national  and  district 
advlaory  eammittoea. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  this  voluntary 
register  system  for  the  disabled,  the  act  sets 
out  the  obligations  for  employers  few  certain 
mnlas  of  disabled  workers. 

Ifov.  I  grant  that  much  of  thlsact  sounds 
like  our  own  program  of  the  Employaaent 
Service,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  lut 
the  f11itlr^«^*"g  feature  U  the  quota  sys- 
tem wharehy  English  employers  of  30  or  more 
workers  mi»t  hire  disabled  people  from  es- 
^,»^<-t>^  registers  in  their  community.   This 


^^2  aa  wJS^^^n 

f  (MMF  ti  UM4**  Oovarnnant  aVifL 
..^.jMife  0W  fan«AU  s^ucLcs  use  faderat 
funds  to9  r«MiM(MM<dh  of  vetaraaa  aiMl  OM 
vUians  In  thOM  eehtcfs. 

Eaf  ms  the  Egham  Center  Is  rather  unlqti# 
I  should  like  to  discuss  It  brlsfty.  Men  arc 
physically  toned  up  during  several  weeks  at 
S^  fgfc^^  Caatm  tn  Surrey  through  gr— " 
sMsrrlsse  m«*  aMOMges.  Therapy  la 
under  medical  cupervlaion  where 
The  men  can  restudy  their  EngHili  or  asath 
or  otherwise  Improve  themselves  for  futurs 
employment.  They  are  advised  what  Jobs 
they  can  follow  most  rtficiently  and  receive 
Job  training  under  saperts.  

The  center  featmea  considerable  recrea- 
tion and  a  cheerful  atmosphere.  Stress  is 
placed  upon  normal  living.  The  handi- 
capped thus  get  back  Into  the  normal  sodal 
and  recreational  rhannaii  they  were  aceus- 
tomed  to  prior  to  Ifeeir  glMhlrment.  After 
weeks  and  months  at  the  eMfear  they  learn  to 
live  with  the  handicap,  to  aeaapt  It.  and  to 
ni«fc>   the   necessary  adjustmenU  to  work 
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Btatse  Deuailieiil  of  Labor  believes  that 
the  reepaMMMty  for  the  operation  of  thla 
prograai  rtinari  rart  in  the  United  MaOaa 
Labor  Department  ss  It  doea  la  Bagland.  The 
President  of  the  United  Bttea  >P<*^j^ 
Hoover  Comailartnn  have  reeansMB^d 
restoration  to  the  Labor  Departaaan*  o<  the 
United  SUtca  Employment  Service  and  the 
Veteran  Employment  Service  which  were 
sIMMtalad  ttom  the  Labor  Department  by 
Uii  liat  0  iini  Mi  We  feel  that  this  is  both 
If^^^^f^i  and  aaoasaary. 

Aa  we  move  into  a  consideration  of 
latlon  for  handicapped  workers  we  are 
fronted  with  the  absolute  necessity  for  more 
legislation  than  presenUy  eslsu.  The  former 
special  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Paul  Strachan,  has  perstuwtid   several 
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Senators  and  RcfirearnUtli 
to  Introduce  a  number  of  bilta  aimed  at  do- 
Va%  A  better  )ob  f<K-  the  pbyakranT  handl- 
ttpptd.  Tbe«  can  b*  no  quarr^  wHb  the 
iM«d  tat  kattar  atattsUea  as  to  tb*  nuabera. 
kteKti.  mA  hMBttoiis  of  the  baotflMppcd  tn 
mr  popolatlon.  ror  ttet  tmmm  I  sincerely 
tafw  that  tb«  pendlnc  Mil  to  pror.de  for 
a  censoa  of  tbc  iMBtflaapped  wUl  be  pa«.<ed 
and  that  ••  mar  have  for  the  ftr«  lime  ade- 
quate and  under5.tandab)«  at«tia<tca  to  serve 
for  9olTln«  tba  problani  c€  Um 


ptofcn  m 


Tte  pnipoaal  for  a  Federal  Commtaalan  on 
Suilw  for  the  Handicappad  appaan  to 
iMTe  a  considerable  ameunt  of  merit  and  to 
be  the  moat  LncI'jatTa  approach  to  a  soluuon 
of  the  problem  ever  pt tainted  In  thU  coun- 
try This  opinion  Is  sharpd  by  many  other*. 
Including  the  12  sponsor*  In  tha  Houae  <f 
Represents' ivaa  and  the  17  Senaton  who 
Joined  Senator  Johm  Stasicman.  your  Uisti- 
tute  speaker  last  year.  In  spooaorlnc  the 
Federal  Commission.  Ths  bill.  S.  1088.  baa 
the  unqualified  backing  of  the  American 
PederattoQ  of  Labor,  tha  Coocreaa  of  Indus- 
trial OrKanlaatlODS.  tha  railroad  brother- 
teocta.  the  miners,  the  machintots.  and  other 
large  independent  unions,  aa  well  as  many 
national  orfanlsations  interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  handicapped  dtixena  in  this  country. 

Ncccaaary  aa  is  leflaUtlon.  It  U  stlU  tn- 
effectire  without  the  full  cooperation  and 
support  of  manairement  and  labor  If  our  goal 
of  equal  opportur.ity  of  emploTroent  for 
handicapped  workers  la  to  be  reached.  As 
you  know,  the  President's  Committee  on  Na- 
tlooal  Employ  the  Physicadly  Handicapped 
Wmk  has  been  operating  tn  the  Labor  De- 
partment for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
now  However.  It  has  operated  without  suf- 
ficient funds  and  pcrsoikBal  to  do  the  real 
Job  which  It  could  do  and  should  do  In  bring- 
ing all  segments  of  our  economy  Into  a 
fuller  cooperatiTe  partnership  with  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  goremmenta  tn  behalf 
of  the  handicapped  I  advocate  sufBclent 
approprtetSOfM  to  enable  the  President's 
committee  to  do  the  kind  of  )ob  we  all  want 
It  to  do 

The  President's  committee  now  maintains 
the  only  liaison  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  the  vartoxis  State  committees  in- 
terested hi  amployment  of  the  handicapped. 
It  ti  naaantly  conducting  an  eMay  eonteet 
^imtwt^  tha  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
eouutiy  with  tZ.OOO  in  prises  and  five  trips 
to  Washington  being  donated  by  the  Dis- 
aWart  Aaaarlcan  Veterans  and  the  Intema- 
tloaal  Association  of  Machinists,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Presidents  committee.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  Wlai'<Hialn  schools  are 
among  ttkosa  which  have  entersd  the  contest. 
"nt  President's  committee  also  offers  awards 
of  merit  to  ail  employen  having  outstanding 
records  for  empkajmtnt  ai  disabled  workers. 
I  urge  that  foor  load  eommlttea  eonatdai 
participating  !n  this  program. 

I  believe  that  with  sulBclent  funds  the 
President's  commirtee  could  do  considerable 
necessary  research  and  study  work  In  this 
fieid.  I  believe  tluit  we  should  serWiasIy  con- 
sider pilot  programs  for  Oovemment  employ- 
ment practices. 

In  connection  with  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment's  employment  practices,  we  recently 
heard  from  the  President  c1  the  IJnlted  States 
Civil  Service  Commlaakm.  who  said  that 
placement  of  disabled  vetcraas  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  "has  freatty  tecreased-  and  that 
this  trend  "will  eonttetie  for  many  ytars." 
■•  also  stated  he  personally  had  examlntaig 
peQeedtsee  altered  so  that  persons  whoos 
handicaps  prevented  them  from  adeqtiately 
participating  in  written  examinations  would 
recdve  steuonaphlc  or  sseretartiil  ssalsUru-e. 
I  quote:  'The  CivU  Service 
takes  keen  pride  in  Its  leader- 
slUp  IB  the  field  or  selective  placement  o( 
thoae  ot  oar  cttlaetia  who  have  physical  tm- 
palnncBta.  We  aim  to  retain  that ! 
1    toave    statsd    before    at.d    repeat 
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concerning  the  phyalcally 
a  definite  part  of  our  opera- 
be  expanded   to   the   fullest 
"    You   cant   get   a   better 
that, 
many  stirrings  of  Inter- 
work  done  on  the  Indus- 
the  past  18  months,  and 
you  see  the  organizations  of 
labor  working  together  to 
problem  for  the  betterment 
However,  the  Joint  pro- 
of commerce  and  the 
of    Manufacturers    to 
Job  opportunity  for   handi- 
workers  la  but  a  start  in  the 


a  committee  sponsored  by 
E)epartment  of   Labor  on 
severely    disabled    recom- 
up  rehabilitation  centers  for 
in  all  fair-sized  communi- 
I  he  groups  of  the  President's 
concerned  with  community 
enters  which  render  excellent 
cities  such  as  your  own  Mil- 
workshop.     Thla   Job,    not 
but  also  of  employing 
is  much  too  great  for  the 
the  State  governments.     It 
and  solved  in  the  corn- 
country  and  It  Is  only  through 
such  cu.2ens  as  those  of  you 
today  that  any  real  and  last- 
be  reached. 
and  towns  of  America  do  not 
jvstlce  and  equality  of  oppor- 
|}byaically  handicapped,  then 
towns  will  fail  in  their  re- 
All  the  country  has  an  oppor- 
ear  to  make  public  protesta- 
In  the  economic  security 
during  the  October  observ- 
c4ngresslonally  authorized  Na- 
the   Physically   Handicapped 
do  nothing  more  than  blow 
beat  the  drums  once  a  year, 
a  disservice  because  we 
hopes  and  offer  empty  deeds 
The  progress  In  State  and 
Ization  has  been  very  great 
I  lonths  alone.    But  It  must  be 
;hat  each  community  of  any 
year-round  committee  for 
of  the  handicapped.     Such 
Milwaukee  has  Is  one  of  the 
In  good  cittnnshlp  and  good 
I  can  imagine. 

at  some  length  the  British 

and  employment  of 

porkers,  my  thotights  on   the 

here  in  America,  and  the 

of    management,    the    com- 

he  States.    I  also  believe  that 

1  iiore  than  has  been  done  for 

I  say  this  sd^leedly.  with 
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lisued  Its  credo  In  the  little 

Labor   Believes,   which   has 

here   today.     However,    It 

the  local  unions  to  really 

mean  something.    It  takes 

ning.  complete  cooperation 

nfs  Job-pUkcement  plans  for 

and  a  wflllngneas  to  adopt 

in  seniority  clauses  In  some 

Is  an  opportunity  for  unions 

and  the  blue  print  is  avail- 

Tl^  in-plant  plan  for 


employing  the  impaired  worker,  which  alM> 
has  been  distributed  here  today.  Is  certainly 
simplicity  itself.  I  urge  you  aU  to  study  It 
and  put  It  Into  operation. 

All  that  Is  neosaaary  for  succem  Is  the  heart 
which  I  know  from  experience  beats  warmly 
In  the  breasts  of  the  workers  and  employer* 
of  this  land,  a  heart  that  expands  to  Kelp  leas 
fortunate  workers.  There  Is  nothing  of 
charity  In  the  program  to  employ  the  handi- 
capped. But  there  ta  much  of  humanity.  It 
Is  a  truism  of  hunvan  nature  that  those  who 
help  others  automatically  help  themselves. 

I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  case  of  an  Eng- 
lish worker  who  was  bom  minus  hands  and 
feet,  seemingly  a  hopeless  rehabUlUtlon  case. 
The  man  today  drives  his  own  car  to  work. 
The  challenge  was  so  great  in  his  case  that 
every  effort  was  expended  to  rehabilitate  him 
Into  employment.  Artificial  limbs  were 
fitted  to  him.  He  was  taught  to  wear  them 
and  manipulate  them.  He  was  given  a  Job 
although  It  required  having  a  wheel  chair 
at  each  end  of  the  streetcar  line  to  get  him  to 
and  from  work  When  his  employer  heard 
this  he  bought  the  man  a  car.  Today  he  is  a 
respected  and  hardworking  employee.  His 
very  presence  In  the  shop  has  raised  the  out- 
put and  the  morale  of  other  workers. 

I  think  this  little  story  sums  up  everything 
I  have  been  saying.  For  It  took  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Government,  the  commu- 
nity, the  employer,  and  his  feUow  employees 
to  make  a  useful  citiaen  out  of  a  man  in  a 
seemingly  hopeless  condition.  And  although 
I  wasn't  there  I  am  willing  to  bet  that  every- 
one felt  better  for  it. 

In  dealing  with  human  beings  with  Im- 
mortal souls  we  cannot  estimate  the  good 
we  do  In  providing  suitable  employment  for 
the  handicapped.  But  this  thing  is  cer- 
tain. We  know  today  that  an  empty  sleeve 
doesn't  mean  an  empty  head,  a  twisted 
limb  doesnt  signify  a  twisted  mind,  a  blinded 
eye  doesnt  bide  a  darkened  soul. 

A  handicap  Is  not  an  outward  manifesta* 
tlon  of  an  inner  deficiency.  Mere  often  a 
visible  handicap  is  a  badge  of  courage  which 
Indicates  triumph  over  obstacles  which  most 
of  us  have  never  faced.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
are  never  called  upon  to  live  with  a  severe 
handicap.  But  If  we  are.  let  us  hope  that 
we  receive  the  same  consideration  that  we  are 
today  asking  for  others.  Rememker.  in  all 
your  dealings  with  the  handicapped,  that  in 
a  split  second  you.  too.  could  be  in  the  same 
condition  yourself.  And  then  I  know  that 
you  will  act  accordingly. 


America's  Achilles  Heel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OP   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  this  country  certainly  fall 
for  European  propaganda.  I  use  the 
word  "faJl"  advisediy.  If  our  country 
gets'  out  of  the  foreign  entanglements  in 
which  we  are  being  gradually  enmeshed 
without  a  terrible  fall  it  will  be  a  miracle. 
There  Is  Inserted  herewith  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  prominent  citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  reply  thereto  expressing 
my  views  on  present  national  trends: 

fiimmnux,  Txmm..  AprU  25,  1949. 
The  Honorable  CoamoN  I.  Whitx, 
House  Oglct  Buildtnt, 

Wmahington.  D.  C. 
DxAB  MB.  WKrrx:  I  agree  with  yotir  note 
written  across  my  letter,  to  the  extent  that 
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you  say  that  this  Nation  ought  to  keep  out 
of  entangling  European  alliances.  But.  we 
cannot  keep  peace  by  building  up  a  mam- 
moth machine  capable  of  carrying  death  and 
destruction  instantly  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  By  engaging  in  the  race  of  armament 
building,  we  only  Increase  the  tensions  which 
produce  wars.  Peace  Is  the  relationship  that 
exists  where  law  prevails. 

I  think  that  you  will  be  Interested  to  learn 
that  the  Tennessee  Legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  providing  ft*  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  World  Constituent  Assembly.  Geneva. 
1»50.  biclosed  U  a  copy  of  the  bUi  and  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean.  A  similar  bill  is  now  pending  t>e- 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  very  shortly  a  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced before  the  Wisconsin  Legislature. 

I  wish  the  Congress  would  postpone  any 
action  of  the  State  Department  scheme  for 
the  military  aUlance  until  after  the  1950 
elections  This  would  give  the  people  of  this 
country  a  chance  to  make  an  authentic  pro- 
posal to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  an  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  for  world  affairs. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Ftkz  Pasmcx. 

Mat  4.  1949 
Mr.  Ptke  Pakmex. 

Bellerue  Drive.  Nashrille.  Tenn. 

DcAX  MX.  Paxmzx:  In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  April  25.  which  was  received  during  my 
absence  In  the  West.  It  is  reasstu-ing  to  find 
that  thoughtful  people  like  yourself  are  giv- 
ing their  attention  to  the  policies  of  national 
government  and  the  legislative  course  be- 
ing followed  by  the  Congress.  In  viewing  the 
existing  situation  tn  dealing  with  otir  Inter- 
national relations,  it  does  not  appear  from 
our  past  experience  that  many  of  the  policies 
being  followed  today  in  dealing  with  foreign 
cotintrles  are  necessary. 

The  leaders  of  this  coimtry  seem  to  have  a 
strange  mania  to  meddle  with  the  political 
affairs  of  other  countries.  Looking  back  over 
the  events  beginning  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  First  World  War,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
European  financiers  found  our  "Achilles  heel" 
In  response  to  propaganda.  We  were  propa- 
gandized into  the  First  World  War,  we  were 
propagandized  Into  financing  Europe  after 
the  First  World  War,  we  were  propagandized 
Into  the  Second  World  War.  and  now  we  are 
being  propagandized  Into  financing  Europe 
and  also  Into  rearming  Europe,  and  are  there- 
by being  enmeshed  Into  entangling  Euro- 
pean alliances,  the  very  thing  that  George 
Washington  iramed  us  against. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  the  youth  of  America  are  too  dear 
to  us  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Euro- 
pean greed  and  militarism. 
Sincerely  yours. 

COMTTON  I.  WHTTX, 

jr ember  of  Congress. 


He  Frttiom  of  Sdeace — Its   Opp«rti- 
nitks  and  Responsibilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  osrooN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  4  ileoislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  ID.  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  article 
entitled  "The  Freedom  of  Science— Its 
Opportunities  and  Responsibilities", 
written  oy  Harry  Aubrey  Toulmln,  Jr, 
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of  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  published  in  the 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotA, 
as  follows: 
Thi  Pxezdom  or  Scmsta — Its  Orrcaixujtiius 

AKD 


(By  Harry  Aubrey  Toulmin.  Jr.,  senior  mem- 
ber.  Toulmln  *  Toulmln.  Dayton.  Ohio) 

Our  democratic  form  of  government  and 
education  has  presented  chemists  and  chem- 
ical engineers  with  a  challenging  opportu- 
nity for  public  service  and  a  golden  oppcw- 
tunlty  for  private  gain. 

History  gives  lis  fair  warning  to  be  vigi- 
lant of  our  scientific  liberties.  Germany 
was  once  an  extraordinary  nation  of  equally 
extraordinary  scientists.  Hitler  reduced  her 
sciences  to  a  regimented  pattern  in  a  state 
that  had  murdered  the  profit  motive.  Let 
us  not  permit  our  so-called  science  bills,  our 
Government's  easy-money  patronage  of  re- 
search, our  Government-owned  mass  of 
patents,  and  attempts  at  political  domina- 
tion of  scientists  to  delude  us  into  making 
the  same  mistake. 

TWO  PBAsxs  or  rsixoou 

In  this  consideration  of  the  freedom  of 
science  we  have  two  areas  of  adventure: 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  responsibility 
of  the  individual.  Without  a  projjer  balance 
of  these  two  factors  we  do  not  get  sncceasful 
results  In  science,  nor  responslMe  leader- 
ship, nor  adeqtiate  protection  of  the  public 
Interest. 

Freedom  of  the  scientist — as  of  any  Indi- 
vidual— means  his  right  to  bold  his  own 
social,  political,  and  economic  opinions.  It 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  aa  a  teacher 
or  official  of  an  educatloxuQ  institution,  he 
is  entitled  to  use  his  position  to  advocate 
those  personal  views.  To  permit  this  would 
be,  in  effect,  to  lise  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
pcescQt  only  one  side  of  a  question. 

rrtfrtmn  of  the  scientist  should  also  mean 
the  right  to  select  the  things  In  which  he 
wishes  to  do  his  research  and  the  privilege, 
subject  only  to  considerations  of  national 
security,  to  publish  such  scientific  informa- 
tion as  he  wishes. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  the  present  trend 
In  some  imiversitles  toward  regimenting 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel  by  pre- 
venting them  from  doing  research  work  un- 
less It  is  controlled  by  a  government,  a 
foundation,  or  by  rigid  corporate  policies.  I 
do  not  go  along  with  arbitrary  control  of 
ptitent  rights  of  imiversity  personnel  as  the 
restilt  of  their  own  work.  I  do  not  go  along 
with  the  contention  of  some  universities 
thst  their  research  foundations  can  properly 
participate  in  studies  leading  to  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees, accept  compensatkm  from  commercial 
sponsors  who  seek  this  cheaper  form  of  doing 
their  research,  and  agree  to  suppress  the 
publication  of  the  resulting  theses  until  the 
convenience  of  the  cotnmercial  sponsor  Is 
served.  That  Is  not  freedom  of  science — 
that  is  not  a  true  university. 

Let  jae  iUustrate  what  possibUlties  for 
profit  ard  public  progress  can  come  from 
the  minds  of  men  inspired  to  look  to  the 
far  taortaoiis.  Thirty  years  ago  W.  M.  Burton 
dlacowered  how  to  doable  the  amount  of 
gasoline  obtained  from  crude  oil.  Thirty 
years  ago  Thomas  Mldgley  demonstrated  that 
engine  knock  was  due  to  a  form  of  excessively 
rapid  burning  or  detonation  of  the  air-fuel 
mixture  when  It  Is  subjected  to  high  presstire. 
Vidgley  also  f  otmd  that  Burton's  cracked  gas- 
oline had  a  greater  tendency  to  knock  than 
straight -run  gasoline  so  he  developed  tetra- 
ethyl  lead  to  reduce  knocking.  In  the  mean- 
time, supeilor  cracking  proces:.e3  improved 
the  basic  gasoline.  Graham  Edgar  dewloped 
a  knock-rating  scale  and  we  entered  the  era 
of  octane  numbera. 


Then  came  100-octane  gasoline  through 
the  plooecrtiig  of  American  oil  refinery  chem- 
IsU.  That  gasolltie  Rave  the  Royal  Air  Force 
th*  easentlal  speed  and  attttwle  advantac* 
w.xlch  won  the  batUe  of  B-ttala  ta  the  atr 
and  saved  ctviUxation.  Ten  to  thirteen^ 
octane  numbers  dianged  the  history  of 
clvUlxatlon. 

In  the  field  of  Tncdlelne  we  are  Just  now 
enter  ug  vrlth  full  force  Into  the  age  d 
ehesntetry.  The  work  of  the  Rockefeller 
Fcmndatlon  and  of  coimtleas  other  institu- 
tions in  the  chemistry  of  blood  alone  haa 
been  as  revoltitlooary  aa  the  chemistry  d 
antibiotics. 

The  vast  sttxllee  now  being  made  In  the 
field  of  medicine  and  chemistry  by  ctir  Gov- 
ernment in  Africa  are  t>-j  most  essential 
military  precatition  that  could  be  takes  for 
the  protection  of  this  Nation. 

The  freedom  of  scieiace  depends  upon  the 
Inspiration  and  reward  of  sc'ences.  If  owner* 
and  managers  really  beUeve  in  the  profit  mo- 
tive, they  will  share  profits.  I  coauacad  to 
capital  a  continuing  study  of  making  men 
partners  in  resiUU.  Patented  resuiU  can 
yield  vast  profits  if  competently  adnunlstered 
and  wisely  shared.  The  great  problem  ot  In- 
dustry today  is  to  release  through  the  free- 
dom of  science  the  fcores  of  selfish  Intcteat* 
of  initiative,  and  of  creative  ideas. 

To  do  this,  we  must  'ose  the  thine  aaost 
talked  abou'  and  the  least  shared — the  profit 
tr  ~>tive.  Conununlsm  mdts  in  the  warm  cun 
of  shared  capitalism.  I  do  net  fear  the  Beds 
of  Roaaia:  I  do  fear  for  the  selflshnces  and 
rigidity  of  mind  of  my  own  clan. 
That  this  is  not  wholly  altruistic  theee 
.  fligtires  may  point  out:  The  textile  inoustry 
spent  1  percent  of  sales  dn  research  and  had 
an  operating  profit  of  5  percent  and  the 
chemical  Indiirtry  spent  3^  percent  on  re- 
se<,xc  1  and  smiBiil  18  percent  proAt  on  aalca. 
These  figures  from  the  HatSonal  Indftrlal 
Conffrenoe  Board  fo<  heee  two  IndiKtrlca 
and  others  show  this  to  be  a  settled  rule: 
Profits  Increase  almost  geometrically  1^  pro- 
porUon  to  the  percentage  at  money  spent  on 
research.  Tho^ore.  it  would  aeem  good 
business  to  InoeiMe  the  cieiipiMitlnn  of 
the  research  workers  who  produced  the  maxl'- 
mum  rattO  of  pro&ts. 

KXspoirsiBiLrnxs  or  rvwuc  ssancx 
When  a  scientist  accepU  the  responsihil- 
Ities  of  public  work  he  dedicates  his  efforts  to 
the  public  interest  and  forever  thereafter 
information  acquired  in  that  employment  la 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  gcw- 
emment.  To  that  there  can  be  no  ex- 
ception. 

In  Joining  the  public  groap  he  must  weigh 
every  word  and  every  act  in  his  conduct. 
He  must  refrain  from  castial  speeches,  from 
mis|daced  humor,  and  from  idle  cosaip. 

Rectitude  of  conduct  and  propriety  of  ac- 
tions can  only  be  second  to  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  government.  When  you  regard 
the  service  to  the  public  tinder  stich  dr- 
ctimstances  as  a  privileged  re&pcnsihility, 
it  Is  not  s  restrictlan  of  freedom  but  an  op- 
portunity for  aerrloe  that  should  be  wel- 
comed by  any  normal  man.  loyal  to  the  flag 
under  which  he  serves  and  the  government 
under  which  be  lives  and  to  which  he  owes 
the  other  freedoms  c<  himself  and  his  family. 
But  to  secure  such  a  sense  of  obUfatkn 
the  government  must  be  wise  and  fair.  Tbe 
terms  of  the  various  science  bills  cause  me 
grave  concern.  They  smack  of  regulations 
in«t»*rf  of  coordination  ol  effort  in  the  public 
catise  by  private  and  pubUc  institutions 
wording  as  a  team  In  the  puttlic  Interest. 

I  see  the  danger  of  conuol  by  polltlrlane 
who  are  not  scientists;  the  dangjK  (tf  power 
of  the  director  to  grant  or  withhold  research 
funds  to  control  university  policies  and  sci- 
entific activities;  the  power  to  subject  to 
strong  pressure  by  the  Federal  agency  mak- 
ing  the  grants  on  cooaplaeent  unHersity  ad- 
ministrations which  will  yield  to  get  business. 
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Tbe  be«t  analysis  of  this  sitxtatlon  Is  con- 
tained in  tbe  report  oC  tb«  seoocd  meeting 
of  Um  iDter-Society  Oommlttee  for  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  recom- 
mendations were  endoraed  by  the  dean  of 
engineering.  Charles  K.  MacQulgg.  of  Ohio 
State  Unlvermily  (Science.  1C7,  235-«  lli>4B| ). 

Where  things  must  be  done  to  prevent 
overlapping  of  scientiflc  effort  to  organize 
our  faciUUM  and  to  finance  projects  beyond 
tbe  poraa  of  private  Industry  or  public  Insti- 
tutions and  vbere  general  coordination  and 
ptftpnitig  of  the  scientific  attack  upon  our 
problems  such  as  given  by  a  general  staff  In 
the  Army  are  needed.  I  go  along.  When  sci- 
ence bUla  tends  to  give  dictatorial  power, 
dogmatic  control,  and  regimentation  oi  scl- 
Mittsta  and  sdentlflc  projects.  I  rebel.  Every 
nation  that  has  tned  this  control  of  science 
has  committed  suicide.  Russia  Is  doing  it 
right  new — and  so  long  as  she  does  it  you 
need  never  worry  about  a  Russian  victory. 

scmrcx  romrDATioic  anxs 

That  aspect  of  our  proposed  science  foun- 
bllls  which  deals  with  the  freedom  of 
falls  logically  into  two  divisions. 

The  first  division  has  due  regard  to  the 
rights  and  limitations  upon  the  Individual. 
No  better  statement  of  Government  policy 
could  t)e  found,  in  my  Judgment,  than  In 
the  Thomas  bill.  S.  525.  which  recites. 

"In  all  research  and  development  activi- 
ties financed  or  otherwise  supported  by  the 
Foundation,  the  Administrator,  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  shall  make  every  effort  to  ellnilnate 
restraints  upon  the  free  expression  of  scien- 
tific views  and  to  Insure  full  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  creative  talents.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  IdetM.  and  In  the  methods  of  re- 
search. Any  person  engaged  In  such  re- 
search and  development  activities  shall  not 
be  precluded  from  independently  discussing. 
writing,  or  publishing  his  own  views  and  con- 
duslons  relating  to  such  research  and  de- 
velopment; except  in  cases  In  which  the 
President,  or  any  person  designated  for  that 
purpoee  by  him.  finds  that  such  discussion, 
writing,  or  publication  will  endanger  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States"  (Chem- 
ical Engineering  News.  25.  001  [1947] ). 

OBLIGATIONS    OF   rt:^I.IC    SEIV1CS 

I  hear  restive  scientists  prattle  about  free- 
dom of  Information,  the  rights  of  scientists, 
and  the  International  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion, as  if  they  had  some  private  property  In 
the  public  Interest  and  were  free  to  dedicate 
it  at  their  pleasure.  Such  is  not  a  fact. 
Democracy  Is  not  Individual  license:  it  is 
maximum  freedom  of  the  individual  con- 
sistent with  protection  of  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  majority.  That  distinction 
has  been  ignored  by  most  of  those  scientists 
who  have  gotten  themselves  into  unpleas- 
ant difficulties. 

Let  me  illustrate  The  writer,  as  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Army  Air  Force  in  France  in  1918. 
was  entrusted  officially  with  our  operational 
plans  in  Kurope  with  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force.  In  World  War  n  that  |>at- 
tern  was  repeated  when,  as  assistant  chief 
of  tbe  Transportation  Corps,  as  the  staff  of- 
ficer supervising  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
commands  of  the  Overseas  Air  Force,  and  as 
4~roember  of  the  Army  Pearl  Harbor  Board, 
the  writer  was  entrusted  with  the  opera- 
tional plans  of  our  forces  throughout  the 
world  in  many  of  our  vital  Intelligence,  top- 
secret  matters. 

A  revelation  of  certain  matters  originally 
acquired  In  1918  migbt  have  handicapped 
tbe  United  States  by  dlacloslng  a  pattern  of 
thinking  which  later  matured  into  military 
and  naval  plans  useful  In  1041  and  today.  I 
only  of  thoae  things  which  were 
or  published  by  others  of- 
ficially All  else  at  nscesaity  remained  a 
dosed  chapter  to  tbe  public  tntereet. 

Yet  in  no  aense  did  I  eeaae  to  be  a  free 
and   independent  citizen,  able  In  all  other 
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If  such  projects  are  directed  by  unwise  ad- 
ministrations, both  in  universities  and  in 
the  Government,  as  may  well  be  the  case  in 
times  to  come,  we  will  sacrifice  scientific 
freedom,  destroy  our  principal  national  de- 
fense projects  and  protection,  and  reduce 
our  scientific  brains  to  the  drab  level  of 
civil-service  employment.  Such  service  was 
only  designed  for  the  routine  operations  of 
Government  and  to  protect  people  whose  tal- 
ents are  so  common  among  all  of  us  that 
the'y  would  be  the  first  victims  of  a  change 
In  administration. 

REDITCINO    SCXENTinC     INSTTTtTTIONS    TO    CIVIL- 
SERVICE  STATUS 

After  30  years'  experience  In  governmental 
operations  and  reorganization  of  many  gov- 
ernmental departments,  I  can  say  unequiv- 
ocally that  no  cancer  in  the  democratic  sys- 
tem is  equal  to  that  of  the  deadening  effect 
of  civil  service  where  initiative.  Independ- 
ent thinking,  and  adventuring  In  new  fields 
Is  a  fundamental  requirement. 

Where  these  bills  seek  to  set  up  unofficial 
civil-service  principles  over  scientists  and 
engineers,  I  rebel.  That  they  undoubtedly 
do.  Only  the  pressure  of  national  defense 
and  the  demands  of  public  health  can  so 
stimulate  action  against  this  deadening 
disease  where  we  reach  a  compromise  of 
safety  and  an  adequate  modicum  of  research 
results. 

Anything  more  will  mean  the  death  of  the 
scientists'  freedom,  the  destruction  of  aca- 
demic freedom,  and  the  opening  to  com- 
petitive governments  of  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  t)€lng  first.  The  necessity  of  to 
some  degree  abandoning  civil  servlcj  during 
the  war  was  many-fold  greater  than  would 
ever  be  the  abandoning  of  such  restrictions 
on  Government  research  in  time  of  peace. 

Germany  nearly  won  this  war.  She  lost 
It  because  Hitler  was  the  greatest  exponent 
of  the  civil-service  principle  the  world  has 
ever  known.  He  regimented  Individual 
scientists  and  defeated  their  best  efforts  by 
public  direction  of  research  Into  the  wrong 
channels.  The  result  was  that  the  democ- 
racies with  their  independent  action  caught 
up  with  and  defeated  him. 

These  same  German  scientists  to  our  cer- 
tain knowledge  were  among  the  world's  lead- 
ers. Left  alone  to  work  out  the'r  own  salva- 
tion, simply  using  government  funds  and 
facilities  for  that  purpose,  they  would  have 
had  more  than  a  fair  chance  of  again  leading 
the  world  In  critical  developments.  That 
they  did  come  so  close  to  doing  it  under 
Hitler's  management  is  fair  tribute  to  their 
exceptional   talents  In   the  scientiflc   world. 

I  speak  on  this  subject  with  bitter  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  charged  as  I  was  with 
the  administration  of  large  mlltary  enter- 
prises, dealing  with  billions  of  dollars  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  The  only 
real  handicap  in  getting  results  was  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Government  on  imposing, 
even  in  time  of  war.  civil-service  restrictions, 
and  the  demands  of  unions,  running  their 
own  civil  service,  that  we  should  employ  in- 
dividuals Irrespective  of  ability  or  fitness  for 
the  position  and  that  we  should  adhere  to 
other  rules  and  regulations  that  were  fan- 
tastic in  their  selfishness  and  a  grave  detri- 
ment to  the  public  Interest. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  now 
fighting  tha  great  battle.  On  their  success 
depends  the  future  of  this  democracy  in  the 
challenging  race  of  science  and  engineering 
to  protect  the  national  Interest. 

Frankly.  I  know  of  no  better  answer  to  the 
Invasion  of  democratic  scientific  rights  than 
General  Elsenhower's  inaugural  address  be- 
fore Columbia  University  as  its  president 
when  he  said: 

"The  concentration  of  too  much  in  cen- 
tralized government  need  not  be  the  resxilt 
of  violent  revolution  or  great  upheaval.  A 
paternalistic  government  can  gradually  de- 
stroy, by  suffocation  in  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  subsidy,  the  wilt  of  a  (.eople  to 
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maintain  a  high  degree  of  Individual  respon- 
sibility. And  the  abdication  of  Individual 
responsibility  Is  Inevitably  followed  by  f\ir- 
ther  concentration  of  power  in  the  state. 
Government  ownership  or  control  of  property 
Is  not  to  t>e  decried  principally  l)ecau8e  of  the 
historic  inefficiency  of  governmental  man- 
agemeat  of  productlv-j  enterprises;  Its  real 
threat  rests  In  the  fact  that.  If  carried  to  the 
logical  extreme,  the  final  concentration  of 
ownership  In  the  hands  of  government  gives 
to  it,  in  all  practical  effects.  at>80lute  power 
over  our  lives." 

The  regimentation  by  scleace  bills  of 
science  other  than  for  limited  national  ptir- 
poees.  the  Government  control  In  Increasing 
number  of  patent  which  are  the  frtxlts  of 
Government  control  of  science  and  scientists, 
the  monopoly  by  Government  of  research  fa- 
cilities in  unlversitiee  and  public  founda- 
tions to  the  exclusion  of  Industry  or  of  funda- 
mental scientiflc  investigations  Initiated  by 
the  universities  themselves  in  times  of  peace, 
will  Inevitably  lead  to  two  things: 

(a)  The  nationalization  of  science  and  the 
end  of  your  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  the 
industrial  enterprises. 

(b)  A  repetition  of  the  situation  in  Ger- 
many where  Independent  scientists  lost  the 
race  for  survival  when  their  research  activi- 
ties were  regimented  by  political  considera- 
tions directed  by  politicians  and  nonscien- 
tlfic  laymen. 

We  won  the  greatest  war  In  all  history 
without  a  science  foundation  bill.  Germany 
lost  the  greatest  war  In  history  with  tbe 
equivalent  of  a  science  foundation  bill. 


OTertime  On  OTcrtnne :  Loii{shoremen's 
Case 
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Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
sent granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude herewith  an  article  from  the  mag- 
azine America,  edition  of  April  12.  1949. 
by  the  Reverend  John  M.  Corridan.  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Xavier  Labor 
School.  New  York  City: 

ovxrma  on  ovnrnifi:  longshorsmxk'b 

CASK 

(By  John  M.  Corridan) 
There  isn't  a  dull  moment  on  the  New  York 
docks  anv  hour  of  the  day,  and  often  weU 
Into  or  through  the  night.  Thousands  of 
cases,  bales,  barrels,  and  cargo  In  bulk  are 
swung  out  from  hatches  by  ship's  gear  onto 
the  docks.  Trxicks.  lighters,  and  raUway  cars 
diMluurge  cargo  onto  the  piers  or  into  the 
holds  of  ships.  Fork  trucks,  four-wheelers, 
tractors,  and  trailers  twtst  In  and  out.  mov- 
ing cargo  to  and  from  the  docks  edge. 

Why  all  the  feverish  activity?  Because, 
for  profitable  operation,  the  ship's  txim- 
around  must  t)e  as  short  as  possible.  That's 
why  ships  are  often  worked  through  the 
night,  even  though  longshoremen  receive  a 
night  differential  of  150  percent  of  their 
dav  rate. 

The  men  t)reaklng  out  or  stowing  awmy 
cargo  In  the  Iron  bellies  of  ships,  or  moving 
It  to  and  from  the  dock  s  edge,  are  the  long- 
shctemen.  As  worfcWB.  tl»ey  differ  from  aU 
other  workers  In  on*  •■entlal  occupational 
condition:  In  practice  there  Is  no  regularity 
in  *  longshoreman's  working  hours,  either  In 
dock-time  hired  or  in  the  number  of  hours 
worked  en  each  occasion. 


In  the  early  liWO's  longshoremen  -shaped" 
every  hour.  Men  locking  for  dock  work 
gathered  in  a  semicircle  at  the  pier  entrance 
where  work  was  available.  The  hiring  boss 
In  charge  picked  from  this  "shape"  the  men 
he  wanted  to  work  untU  he  "knocked  them 
off."  Picking  a  man  from  the  "shape"  car- 
ried with  It  no  obligation  to  give  him  any 
specified  hours  of  work.  For  the  first  time, 
under  the  present  contract,  the  men  receive 
a  minimum  of  4  houra'  pay  between  8  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m..  if  picked  in  either  of  the  two 
daily  shapes  at  7: 55  a.  m.  or  12:55  p.  m. 

Working  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  In  the 
narrow  confines  of  hold  and  dock,  surrounded 
by  moving  vehicles  and  spinning  machinery, 
and  handling  tons  of  diversified  cargo,  the 
longshoreman  has  a  hazardous  occupation, 
particularly  at  night.  It  is  these  factors  that 
account  for  the  historically  high  differential 
between  the  day  rate  and  the  night  md 
holiday  rates  as  contrasted  with  other  trades. 
In  1872.  longshoremen  were  paid  the  follow- 
ing rates  per  hour:  40  cents  day  rate.  80 
cents  night  rate,  SI  for  Sundays.  Since 
1872,  whether  there  has  been  a  union  or  not. 
whether  unions  in  general  were  strong  or 
not,  long  before  there  were  differentials  in 
other  industries,  longshoring  had  a  day  and 
a  night  rate,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
hours  worked  or  not  worked. 

The  night  rate  In  New  York  has  been 
around  150  percent  or  more  of  the  day.  This 
high  night  rate  had  to  be  paid  to  get  men 
to  work.  The  differential  is  not  true  over- 
time, since  It  is  not  determined  by  hours 
worked  over  and  beyond  the  normal  hotirs  for 
a  wOTkday.  Seven  different  courts.  Including 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  three 
United  States  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  to- 
gether with  the  Administrator  of  Wages  and 
Hours,  arrived  at  this  definite  conclusion 
based  on  solid  evidence.  Highly  respected 
•nd  conservative  members  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  have  so  ruled — Chief  Judge  John 
Parker,  of  the  Fotirth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Judge  Augustus  Hand  and  Judge 
Thomas  Swan  of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  for  example.  At  present,  though, 
there  is  a  bill  in  Congress  (H.  R.  858).  which 
would  exclude  the  longshoremen  from  the 
protection  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act. 
Moreover,  for  the  past  few  weeks  hearings 
have  been  held  before  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  of  tbe  Senate  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  H.  R.  858  Is  to  be  made 
retroactive  in  its  effects. 

Ironically.  In  practice  the  vast  majority  of 
longshoremen  have  never  been  paid  true 
overtime  imder  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act. 
No  sooner  did  the  longshoremen  win  their 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  unpaid 
overtime  than  the  shipping  industry  not  only 
petitioned  Congress  for  a  law  to  remove 
longshoremen  from  the  scope  of  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act.  but  also  adted  it  to  make 
that  new  law  retroactive,  so  as  to  wipe  out 
the  overtime  benefits  granted  to  the  long- 
shoremen by  a  previous  Congress. 

If  any  group  of  workers  needs  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act  (1938) .  the  longshoremen  un- 
der the  notorious  shape-up  system  of  hiring 
are  that  group.  The  purpose  of  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act  was.  In  pert,  to  spread  employ- 
ment reasonably  by  placing  a  ceiling  over 
hours.  The  penalty  rate  of  time  and  a  half 
after  40  hours  In  the  same  workweek  was 
calculated  to  have  that  desirable  effect. 

In  an  Industry  where  work  Is  Irregular, 
and  where  th«e  Is  an  luiregulated  oversuppiy 
of  men.  as  there  is  In  New  York,  and  where 
that  work  Is  eztren^y  haaardoua.  It  Is  abso- 
lutely nil  iiissrj  to  retain  ecuixmlc  penalties 
which  win  eompel  a  more  equitable  distrlbu- 
Uon  of  the  work  available.  As  it  U,  the  aver- 
age longshoreman  "t*^**  only  about  82.000  a 
year. 

According  to  the  Natlonsl  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  New  Yoi^  no  more  than  14.000  of 
the  35.000  New  York  lismhorimen  atrsn#sd 
as  much  as  20  hours  of  work  per  week  tn  1M7 


and  were  still  working  in  the  port  of  New 
York  In  1948.  According  to  the  centnU  rec- 
ords bureau  of  the  New  York  Shipping  Asso- 
ciation, only  22.000  men  received  800  or  more 
hours  work  in  1948.  The  figures  Indicate  Its 
poor  distribution  of  work  opportunities. 

The  present  law  requires  that  when  men 
earn  two  rates  of  pay,  any  computation  of 
overtime  must  be  based  on  an  average  of  tbe 
two  rates  as  a  base.  An  example  wUl  show 
what  the  law  requires.  A  longshoreman 
works  40  hours  between  Monday  snd  Thurs- 
day. He  puts  in  20  hours  at  the  day  raU  of 
$1^5  an  hour  ($2.^)  and  20  hours  at  the  night 
rate  of  fl.875  ($37.50) .  He  geu  an  additional 
8  hours  work  on  Friday  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Instead  of  being  paid  at  the  day  rate  of  %l  25 
an  hour  (810),  the  law  requires  that  he  be 
paid  time  and  a  half,  using  the  average  rate 
as  the  base. 

An  employer  would  not  be  Inclined  to  give 
a  man  8  hours  overtime  at  the  rate  of  $2,266 
an  hour  when  he  could  hire  other  men  at  the 
rate  of  $1.23  an  hour.  Enforcement  ot  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  wages-and-hours 
law.  which  the  biU  (H.  R  858.  passed  by  the 
House  but  not  yet  by  the  Senate)  alms  to 
prevent,  would  spread  work  oppart\inltlss 
more  equitably  among  longshoremen.  As  it 
stands  now,  some  men  earn  as  much  as  85,000 
a  year,  while  many  more  make  less  than 
•1.000. 

Very  little  concern  for  the  observance  of 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  has  been  shown  by 
the  shipping  Industry  on  the  east  coast. 
Despite  the  fact  that  since  October  1940  the 
act  has  prescribed  a  maximum  straight-time 
workweek  of  40  hcurs.  the  industry's  con- 
tracts with  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  (ILA)  called  for  a  44-hour 
straight-time  workweek  aU  through  1945. 

Prior  to  1838  the  shipping  Indtistry  never 
considered  the  night  differential  overtime,  as 
It  now  must.  In  1934  Mr.  E.  P.  Folale,  now 
president  of  the  Waterfront  Employees  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific  coast,  declared :  "There 
la  practically  no  true  overtime  tn  longshor- 
ing— that  is.  true  overtime  as  adopted  by  the 
factory  industries.  Time  in  excess  of  8  hcurs 
is  the  conventional  overtime.  Nothing  al  the 
sort  pertains  to  longahOTemen." 

Again,  in  1941-42.  Mr.  Polsle  called  "orer- 
time."  when  applied  to  the  longshoreman,  a 
"mifinomer." 

It  is  dUBctat  to  understand  Just  why  the 
shipping  Industry  failed  to  comply  with  the 
various  directives  of  the  Wage-Hour  Admin- 
istrator, and  subjected  themselves  to  the  risk 
of  100  percent  damages — the  penalty  for 
noncompliance.  The  Industry  was  careful 
enough  to  get  special-Indemnity  agreements 
m  their  Government  contr:.cts  which  guar- 
anteed reimbursement  from  the  Government 
in  case  of  future  claims.  If  these  claims  were 
delayed,  then,  through  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions, reduced  to  2  years  In  1947.  only  tbs 
Government  would  be  liable  for  past  Tlrts- 
tions  by  reason  of  cost-plus  contracts. 

Eqtiaily  difficult  to  understand  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ILA  leadership,  which  apparenUy 
failed  to  noUce  the  violations,  and  sutwe- 
quently.  upon  notification,  opposed  the 
claims  of  the  men.  It  was  a  local  of  the 
TTA  Uiat  established  the  vaUdlty  of  the  long- 
shoremen's claims  to  these  overtime  pay- 
ments. In  1941.  Local  814  of  the  ILA  filed 
suit  In  the  Federal  district  court  In  Mil- 
waukee «g^*"«*  the  National  Terminal  Co. 
The  ILA  held  that  the  company  was  in 
vU^tloa  of  wages  and  hotirs  by  falltire  to 
pay  true  overtime.  The  ILA  won  the  suit 
on  May  15,  1943.  before  Judge  Duffy,  a 
former  United  States  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin at  the  time  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act 
was  psiiil  Jw^  Dtiffy's  decision  was 
unanlnoariy  uphdd  by  the  Seventh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  January  28.  1944. 

It  Is  dllBcut.  too.  to  tmderstand  how  Gov- 
ernment agencies  could  Ignore  the  directives 
of  the  Waga-Bov  MlwMMntor  acting 
within  his  nMMpstHmrj  wsdv  tbm  authorltj 
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at  OoBgrMB.  Tbc  Justice  Department  Is  In 
a  stnmfe  poaltlon.  In  the  name  ol  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  oppoalnf  suite  broxight  against  private 
shipping  Interests.  In  so  doing,  be  has  re- 
versed the  Justice  Department's  pceltion  In 
the  Custom  Inspectors"  case  {V.  S.  t.  Myers. 
1»44). 

Most  futactic  of  all  is  the  contention  of 
the  shipping  Industry  that  payment  of  $500,- 
000.000  in  claims  would  bankrupt  the  In- 
dustry (New  York  World -Telegram,  March  11, 
IMO). 

What  are  the  real  facts?  First,  the  lawyers 
for  the  men  give  915.000.000  as  the  tc^  figure 
filed  for  all  claims  in  the  United  States  and 
its  poaseaslons.  Second.  95  percent  of  the 
money  claimed  will  have  to  be  met.  not  by 
the  industry,  but  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  cost-plus  contracts. 

Equally  fantastic  is  the  impression  created 
that  these  suits  are  a  Communist  plot.  Of 
the  26.000  claims  filed.  non-Communist  law- 
yers represent  almost  20.000  men.  The  case 
was  handled  In  the  courts  by  the  &rm  of 
Goldwater  &  Flynn.  of  which  Edward  Flynn, 
former  National  Democratic  Committee 
chairman,  is  a  partner.  The  longshoremen 
themselves  are  ovem-helmingly  smtl-Com- 
munist.  It  is  Just  another  case  of  giving 
credit  to  the  Communist  Party  where  little 
or  no  credit  is  due  them — In  the  hope  of 
smearing  good  men  and  their  Just  cause. 

The  longshoremen  are  morally  and  legally 
entitled  to  payment  for  their  unpaid  over- 
time. As  Senator  Thomas,  present  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
said:  "No  windfalls  are  involved  here,  but 
merely  the  enforcement  of  a  Just  debt  know- 
ingly assumed"  (Washington  Post,  June  25. 
1948).  In  the  present  hearings.  Senator 
Watic*  Mcttsx.  of  Oregon,  reniarked:  "It 
would  be  a  serious  thing  if  Congress  should 
attempt  to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
matter  affecting  property  rights — the  work- 
man's ability  to  collect  money  that  the  Court 
■ays  is  due  him"  (New  York  World-Telegram. 
March  11,  1949).  There  is  no  telling  bow 
serious  the  longshoremen  would  consider  it. 

As  to  whether  or  not  Congress  should  pass 
H.  R.  858  (without  retroactivity),  that  re- 
mains within  the  determination  of  Congress. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  whole  episode 
points  up  the  reasons  why  there  should  be 
an  investigation  of  the  entire  industrial- 
relations  set-up  of  the  port  of  New  York  by 
a  responsible  Government  body  with  power 
to  recommend  remedial  legislation.  Dntll 
It  Is  done,  peace,  decency,  and  Justice  will 
not  come  to  the  troubled  New  York  water 
front.  The  time  for  that  investigation  is 
now. 


Bill  McCahill,  Friend  of  the  Handicapped 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
Inserting  an  article  jy  the  Honorable 
William  P.  McCahill.  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Presidents  Committee 
on  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week. 

This  article  sums  up  brleHy  what  has 
been  done  In  the  field  of  aiding  the 
handicapped.  Bill  MrCahill  has  done 
outstanding  work  in  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped and  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  efforts  he  has  put  forth  and  the  in- 
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and  by  public  and 
agencies. 
l-sts  tcxlay  that  not  enough 
rehabilitate  the  handicap- 
States  and  Hawaii.  Puerto 
District  of  Columbia  are  offer- 
of  rehabilitation  services 
which   the  States   are   to 
flinds  for  case  services.  In- 
"The  Federal  Government 
of  administration,  place- 
guidance.     This  pro- 
the  vcKatlonal  rehabilita- 
Law    113,    78th    Cong..    1st 
passed  to  allow  the  States 
diiabled  citizens  who  are  con- 
p  >sslbilities  for  remunerative 
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provided  authority  under 
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essential  to  the  restora- 

.  or  development  of  the  dls- 

\lork  capacity. 

government  agencies  expend 

effort,  and  money  In  be- 

The  major  part  of 

done  In  the  Federal  Secu- 

slnce  the  transfer 

July  1948  of  the  United 

Service  and  the  Veterans 

In  addition,  many  pri- 

cirganlzatlons  participate  in 

jrogram  of  the  President's 

f  atlonal   Employ  the   Phys- 

Week,  and  devote  con- 

boward    rehabilitating    and 

persons. 

to  be  done,  however, 

)ubllc  and  the  communities 

subject.    A  rehabilitated 

$10  In  Federal  Income  taxes 

Ifederal  dollar  spent   in   his 

the  fiscal  year  1949.  the 

rehabilitation  program 
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share   will    be   about   $7.- 

cost  of  rehabilitation 

than   $500,   and   It   costs 

keep  a  handicapped  person 

or  community  dole. 

Xtn  PHTSICALLT   HANDICAPPED 

The  Office  of  Vo- 

Rehablllfatlon  (OVR)  of  the  Federal 

has  the  primary  responsl- 

attng  civilians      It  has  a 

lonshlp  with  86  State  re- 

les    and    services   for   the 

States  Office  of  Education, 

idmlnlsters  Federal  aspects 

pertaining  to  vocational 

lirkxirtant  melhcxl  of  prepar- 

•  jltabl*  employment,  which 


Is  one  of  the  prcx;esses  in  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. 

The  services  provided  through  the  Federal- 
State  program  of  the  OVR  Include  medical 
examination;  individual  counsel  and  guid- 
ance; medical,  surgical,  psychiatric,  and  hos- 
pital care;  artificial  appliances;  any  neces- 
sary training;  maintenance  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  disabled  person  while  undergoing 
treatment  or  training;  occupational  tools; 
equipment  and  licenses  necessary  for  a  fair 
start  on  the  Job;  placement  on  the  right  Job; 
and  follow-up  after  placement.  These  serv- 
ices have  been  made  increasingly  available 
to  applicants.  Several  of  them  are  free  un- 
der all  circumstances:  public  funds  are  used 
for  the  others  to  the  extent  of  the  client's 
inability  to  pay. 

The  keynote  of  the  OVR  program  is  cooper- 
ation  with  existing  establishments  which 
Include  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers, 
clinics,  workshops,  and  other  facilities  al- 
ready in  operation.  Two  States  (Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania)  have  established  their 
own  rehabilitation  facilities.  Agreements 
have  l>een  signed  between  the  OVR  and 
many  public  and  private  agencies  and 
groups,  including  many  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, which  establish  a  modus  operandi  to- 
ward maximum  use  of  existing  facilities. 
State-OVR  agencies  also  do  counseling,  apply 
psychological  tests  of  aptitude,  and  deter- 
mine physical  capacities  under  medical  su- 
pervision. 

The  1948  annual  report  of  the  OVR  shows 
that  190.000  persons  received  some  rehabili- 
tation services  and  62.000  completed  rehabili- 
tation into  Jobs.  Approximately  120,000  were 
receiving  rehabilitation  services  on  June  30, 
1948.  A  total  of  348,000  had  actually  been 
on  rehabilitation  registers  during  the  pre- 
vious 12  months.  During  the  month  of 
March  1948,  there  were  27.629  persons  en- 
gaged in  training  under  OVR  authority,  al- 
though this  figure  is  misleading,  since  train- 
ing is  only  one  of  the  rehabilitation  prcx;esses. 

Among  other  Government  agencies  con- 
tributing to  the  work  being  done  in  behalf 
of  the  handicapped  is  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. It  has  asked  handicapped  workers 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  farm  em- 
ployment through  county  agents,  and  though 
no  statistics  are  available,  a  considerable 
number  of  Impaired  workers  are  now  em- 
ployed or  self-employed  on  farms.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Vcx:atlonal  Rehabilitation  work  closely  to- 
gether in  rehabilitating  disabled  persons  in 
the  rural  areas,  and  have  had  considerable 
success  In  restoring  individuals  and  entire 
farm  families  to  self-sufficiency  after  disease 
or  injury  have  wrecked  their  economy. 

In  December  1946,  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
drafted  a  five-point  statement  of  policy  on 
the  employment  of  handicapped  persons. 
This  was  particularly  Important  because  It 
was  a  statement  of  businessmen,  emphasiz- 
ing that  It  was  sound  economically  and  Im- 
portant socially  to  employ  the  handicapped, 
and  calling  upon  employers  to  study  the  best 
placement  practices  and  to  make  every  effort 
to  neutralize  handicaps. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  special  di- 
vision for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
embossed  (braile)  and  Ulking  (records) 
lKX)ks  for  the  blind. 

Veteran  rehabilitation:  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  the  main  respxinslbllity  in 
rehabilitating  disabled  veterans,  and  through 
Its  system  of  hospitals  e.\erU  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  Nations  disabled  veterans. 
The  service  hospitals  also  have  definite  re- 
hablliution  and  training  programs  which 
make  every  possible  effort  to  make  patients 
ready  to  assume  full-fledged  civilian  status. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  works  closely 
with  the  Veterans'  Employment  Service;  the 
VA  AdmlnUtrator  la  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans'   Placement   Service   Board.     Through 
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Its  administration  of  Public  Law  18  (78th 
Cong.,  1st  sess,  March  24.  1943)  (vocational 
rehabilitation  law) .  the  VA  sees  that  a  grate- 
ful Nation's  debt  to  Its  disabled  veterans  is 
discharged  Insofar  as  Is  possible  In  rehabili- 
tating and  training  them  to  the  point  where 
employment  Is  not  only  desirable  but  pos- 
sible. Although  VA  has  placement  respon- 
sibility, it  generally  uses  the  placement 
facilities  of  the  VES  and  the  USES. 

In  this  program  the  disabled  veteran  ob- 
tains school  training,  both  formal  and  vc»ca- 
tional.  and  cm-the-Job  and  on-farm  training. 
In  June  1948  there  were  224.993  veterans  in 
training,  as  compared  with  249,960  in  May 
1948  and  16.003  in  July  1945.  Just  before  the 
end  of  hostmtles.  Of  the  June  1948  total, 
96.787  were  In  school  training,  31.545  In 
institutional  on-farm  training,  and  96,661 
on-Job  training.  These  are  all  vcx:ational  re- 
habilitation or  Public  Law  16  veterans,  as 
compared  with  1,666.518  Public  Law  346  (78th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  June  22.  1944)  (GI  bUl  of 
rights)  veterans  In  training  during  June 
and  2.333,766  in  May  when  most  coUeges  were 
still  in  regular  session  (Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Statistical  Summary.  June  30,  1948). 
During  June  1948.  12,491  disabled  veterans 
applied  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
20,091  applications  were  pending  advisement 
at  the  month's  end.  An  additional  40,994 
veterans  who  completed  or  discontinued 
their  training  during  the  month  presumably 
will  enter  the  labor  market  or  continue  fur- 
ther training  or  schcx)ling.  In  all,  267,291 
veterans  were  paid  subsistence  allowances 
during  June  under  the  provisions  ol  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  a  pro- 
gram for  the  enlistment  of  specially  trained 
amputees  or  other  disabled  veterans  for  lim- 
ited-duty service.  The  Surgeons  General  of 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  keep  continu- 
ally abreast  of  the  latest  programs  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped.  The  Department  of  the  Navy 
has  recently  completed  an  Informal  check  on 
many  of  its  large  clvUian  establishments, 
and  has  found  that  the  physically  handi- 
capped are  not  only  employed  in  large  num- 
bers but  are  doing  average  and  sometimes 
better-than-average  work. 

Placement:  Certain  overlapping  of  respon- 
sibility In  actual  placement  of  the  handi- 
capped led  to  a  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion.   Both  have  placement  functions,  which 
in  the  former  case  are  general,  and  in  the 
latter  more  specifically  aimed  at  the  handi- 
capped.   The  USES  and  OVR  Uke  the  lead  In 
publicizing  the  employabillty  of  the  handi- 
capped.    In  the  fiscal  year  1947.  local  em- 
plovment  offices  held  counseling  Interviews 
with  1.368.000  handicapped  men  and  women, 
and  approximately  236.000  Unpaired  workers 
were  placed  In  Jobs.     The  USES  AprU  1948 
summary  of  acttvitier  for  the  handicapped 
in  the  various  State*  showed  38.077  ncmagrl- 
cultural  referrals  to  Jobs  and  21.808  jrtace- 
ments.  of   which   11.711   were  disabled  vet- 
erans— an  Increase  over  the  previous  month 
of  16.1  percent  in  total,  and  14.4  percent  in 
veteran      placemenU.     Handicapped     place- 
ments fluctuate,  however,  reaching  a  peak  in 
October  and  dropping  sharply  in  the  foUow- 
ing    months    before    gradually    building    up 
again.      In    1946    and    1947    approximately 
30  000  placements  of  Impaired  workers  were 
recorded  for  October,  the  aU-time  high  being 
30.765  m  1947.  of  which  17.802  were  veterans. 
The  USES  has  develc^jed  a  technique  In 
which    a    handicapped    worker's    remaining 
physical   abiliUes   are   matched  against  the 
physical  requiremenU  of  the  particular  Job 
under   consideration.     InlormaUon   on   the 
ICtMt  developments  In  connection  with  the 
USES    handicapped    placement    program    is 
made  avallahia  in  the  Employment  Service 
Review. 


Through  the  Veterans  Employment  Service, 
the  USES  exerts  considerable  effort  to  influ- 
ence, employers  to  hire  qualified  disabled 
veterans.  The  major  work  of  the  VES  is  pro- 
motion and  stimulation,  coupled  with  place- 
ment. The  VES  ccxjperates  quite  extensively 
with  private  veterans'  organizations  and 
places  iU  limited  field  personnel  In  areas  of 
greatest  veteran  concentration  so  as  to  exert 
mpTimiim  Influence  and  obtain  maxlmtxm 
contracts  and  placements. 

The  Government  has  become  the  Nation's 
largest  employer  of  the  handicapped.  Includ- 
ing a  great  many  disabled  veterans.  Civil 
Service  Commission  records  of  placements 
ouUide  the  District  of  Columbia  show  that 
from  Octoljer  1942  to  Jtily  1948  more  than 
95.000  physically  handicapped  workers,  in- 
cluding 31.4(K)  veterans,  were  placed  in  Gov- 
ernment employment.  The  ratio  of  disabled 
veterans  hired  during  this  period,  about  one 
to  two  nonveterans,  is  disproportionate,  be- 
cause the  peak  of  hiring  came  during  the 
war  years,  while  veterans  were  In  uniform. 
In  June  1948,  403  veteran  and  152  civilian 
handicapped  were  placed,  a  much  higher 
ratio  of  veterans.  A  break-down  of  the  place- 
ments in  June  1948  and  for  the  period  1942- 
48.  by  broad  types  of  disabilities,  shows  that 
persons  with  orthopedic  defects  had  the 
highest  total  employment,  followed  by  those 
with  defective  vision,  defective  hearing,  ar- 
rested tuberculosis,  and  coronary  troubles, 
respectively. 


Placements 


Oct.  1, 
June    ;   1942,  to 
IMO    I  Jane  30. 
•      IMS 


Orthopedic  defects 

Ippor  cxtreniities 

Lower  extremities 

t^pinal  column 

Blind — , 

1  eve 

Both  errs .- 

IjxliutrisIlT  Mind — 

Hearing  defects — 

Hard  of  hearing 

Totally  deaf 

Tnbernikjsij  arreitod 

Heart  disease  compensated 

Total 


58.827 
18.850 

7.431 

17,9a.> 

1^412 

$31 

*c 

10, 18-. 
8,3us 

htm 

4.112 


n,9K 


1  This  teur«  eiceeds  the  toul  number  of  placements 
because  some  haodicapped  perscns  bare  more  than  1 
disability. 

The  Commission  has  a  medical  director 
and  staff,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
giving  the  Impaired  worker  every  possible 
employment  and  advancement  opporttinity. 

The  Congress  recenUy  passed  a  law  (Pub- 
lic 617.  aoth  Cong..  2d  seas.)  prohibiting  dis- 
crlmlnatlOQ  In  the  Federal  service  against 
any  worker  or  applicant  merely  because  of 
a  physical  handicap,  the  second  time  that 
the  Civil  Service  Act  haa  been  amended 
since  1883. 

The  ApprenUce  Training  Service  of  the 
United  State*  Department  of  Labor,  while 
not  dlrecUy  responsible  for  placing  appren- 
tice applicants  on  the  Job,  reports  that  many 
handicapped  per.  ir««  are  serving  apprentice- 
ships satisfactorily.  

Work  performance  study:  Several  surveys 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistic*  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(jompare  the  work  performances  of  the  handi- 
capped and  the  nonhancJlcapped  on  similar 
Jobs.  The  mc«t  recent  of  these  studies  has 
been  released  In  the  Bureau's  Bulletin  No. 
923  which  gives  results  of  careful  studies 
of  11.028  physically  Impaired  workers  and 
18.258  unimpaired  workers  in  1,488  occupa- 
tions In  106  planU.  According  to  the  re- 
port, workers  with  serious  physical  Impair- 
ments, who  are  placed  so  as  to  suess  what 
they  can  do  rather  than  emphaslar  what 
they  cannot  do.  are  every  bit  as  desirable  aa 


workers  without  such  Impairment*.  Tli* 
study  was  b^sed  on  Industry's  own  records 
and  shows  that, -a*  a  group.  Impaired  workers 
are  as  emcient,  and  as  safe  from  Injury,  a* 
the  unimpaired  workers.  Absenteeism  of  im- 
paired workers  was  only  slightly  higher— 
about  one  more  day  a  year — than  that  of 
tmlmpalred  workers.  No  injuries  to  the 
impaired  were  traced  to  the  handicap,  and 
not  a  single  impaired  worker  suffered  a  work 
Injtiry  which  rendered  him  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  Although  the  study  states 
what  has  always  been  known,  that  there  is 
discrimination  agaliist  the  handicapped.  It 
also  points  out  the  need  for  rehabilitation 
and  tor  the  acquiring  of  definite  skllla  of  im- 
paired workers. 

THE  WIPH  WKCK 

The  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Admin- 
istration (terminated  at  the  end  of  June 
1947)  did  considerable  work  in  this  field  in 
1946-47  and  initiated  the  Federal  Interagency 
OOHttBtttee  on  Employment  cf  the  Physically 
Haadleapped.  This  Committee  has  ocx>rdt- 
nated  the  national  program  for  the  observ- 
ance of  National  Kmploy  the  Ph>-5lcally 
Handicapped  Week,  observed  annually  the 
first  week  in  October  through  PresldentlaJ 
proclamation. 

The  President's  Committee  on  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week, 
functioning  smce  September  1947,  operates 
a  year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  on  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped, working  through  some  150  natlona" 
groups  or  organizations  represented  on  the 
committee.  Many  of  these  group*  have  no 
connecUon  whatever  with  the  handicapped 
and  others  devote  their  entire  effort*  to  Buch 
matters  as  rehabilitation. 

WOKK   or   PaiVATX  OHOtJPS 

Private  organizations  working  tar  and  with 
the  handlcapjDed  are  numerous.  (Some  of 
the  more  prominent  groups  are  listed  In  A 
Directory  of  Agencies  and  Organizations  Con- 
cerned with  RehabUltatlon  and  Services  to 
the  Handicapped.  compUed  by  Howard  A. 
Rusk.  M.  D..  and  Etigene  J.  Taylor,  New  Tork 
Time*,  1947.  133  pp.)  Many  of  them  work 
closely  with  Government  programs,  such  as 
that  of  the  President's  Committee  on  the 
NEPH  Week;  others  are  strictly  local  or  re- 
gional in  character  and  have  no  connecUon 
with  Government. 

Among  the  outstanding  organisations  are 
the  American  Federation  of  the  PhysicaUy 
Handicapped — which  sponsored  N1SPH  Week 
legislation  and  a  recent  bill  (S.  28961  by  Sen- 
ator Spaxkmak  and  nine  other  Senators  call- 
ing for  a  coordinating  Federal  Commission 
on  Services  for  the  Physically  Handicapped— 
and  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  DU- 
abled  in  New  York— the  first  rehabUltaUon 
center  in  the  United  States  under  the  mod- 
em concept.  Both  of  these  are  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee. 

The  Goodwill  Industrie*  of  America  has  ©3 
local  units  throughout  the  country  which 
offer  handicapped  people  an  opportunity  for 
sheltered  or  noncompetitive  employment  and 
then  sell  their  products  to  the  public.  Many 
communities  have  sheltered  workshops  whlca 
are  private  rehabUltatlon  center*.  The  Cur- 
ative Workshop  of  Milwaukee.  Inc..  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  private  initiative  in 
behalf  of  the  handicapped  that  has  lasted 
through  three  decades.  Many  groups  help 
the  blind.  whUe  others  devou  their  energlea 
to  the  correction  of  various  aliments.  Amcmg 
the  latter  groupe  are  the  American  Hearing 
Society  of  Washington,  D.  C;  and  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association,  the  National 
Association  to  Control  EpUepsy.  the  Ameri- 
can Occupational  Therapy  Association,  and 
the  American  Physiotherapy  AasocUtlon,  all 
of  New  York. 

To  recount  the  excellent  work  being  done 
by  private  means  would  take  fulUBMs.  Much 
to  being  and  ha*  been  am— pWah*d.    ICoch 
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more  vll!  b*  and  need*  to  be  done  In  the  fu- 
lure  In  thu  reUttvely  new  field.  Warklnc  to> 
fether.  buslneee  and  Induatry.  Oovemment 
and  pnvat«  groups,  cocnmunitlea  and  cltl« 
•MM  ar*  ipw^'^t  a  coneerted  attack  on  the 
pioMani  of  rehabiliuttoo  and  employment 
«C  tlMdlaablMl. 


Labor  Power  DeclitiM 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoNSiM 

IK  THB  HOUn  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  4.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Dtuin  Survey  has  just  Uisued  an 
iBiportaat  summary  of  a  survey  con- 
doetcd  by  tt  In  connection  with  the  so- 
called  labor  vote.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  this  subject.  Mr.  Sneaker.  In 
the  last  few  days.  Labor  partisans  are 
eomtantly  tossing  the  threat  of  political 
ezthiction  to  those  of  us  who  refuse  to 
be  Intimldattd.  Mr.  Dunn  says  the  CIO- 
PAC  is  the  great  American  hoax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  including  the  survey: 

CIO-PAC.  THE  OMAT  AMraiCM*   HOAX 

Labor  rote  tor  Prealdent  declines. 
Labor  rote  for  Congress  decline*. 
Labor  Tote  propaganda. 
Thf  true  alae  of  CIO-PAC  leaders. 

i.'Tk.  challenge  to  CIO-PAC 

Tbm  IMS  election  established  that  any 
povtr  of  labor-union  leaders  to  deliver  the 
vote  of  union  members  has  declined,  and  has 
been  oonatantly  declining  since  1SK36. 

t.   LABOB   rOTK   FOB   nuniDKirr   DSCLUrsa 

In  1948  there  were  15.800.000  labor-union 
members  in  the  Unlttd  States,  and  Mr.  Tru- 
man won  51  percent  of  the  Presidential  vote 
in  the  98  counties  comprising  the  33  largest 
industrial  areas  m  the  country  (area  defined 
by  Censtis  Bureau ) . 

In  contrast.  In  1938  there  were  only  4.700.- 
000  union  members,  and  Roosevelt  won  85 
percent  of  the  Presidential  vote  in  the  same 
98  counties — Imn^edlately  after  passage  of 
the  Wagner  Labor  Act.  By  1944  there  were 
IS.500.000  union  members,  and  Roosevelt's 
vote  declined  to  58  percent  In  the  same  In- 
dustrial areas. 

In  over  two-thirds  of  the  98  counties  in  the 
industrial  areas  the  vole  for  Presidential 
candidates  supported  by  CIO-PAC  leaders  has 
constantly  declined  since  1938.  These  Include 
the  ootinties  containing  most  of  the  largest 
cities,  such  as  New  York.  Chicago,  San  Pran- 
clsco.  Pttuburgh.  and  Detroit. 

Detroit  (Wayne  County)  Is  generally  con- 
sidered to  tM  the  citadel  of  power  of  CIO-PAC 
leaders.  In  1938  Roosevelt  won  88  percent 
of  the  vote  in  the  county— before  CIO-PAC 
existed.  In  1944.  with  CIO-PAC  s  public  sup- 
ixjrt.  Roosevelt  won  only  83  percent.  And  in 
1948.  with  CIO-PAC's  public  support,  Mr 
Truman  won  only  58  percent  of  the  vote. 

a.    LABOB    VOTE    rOB    CONCKXaS    OXCUHES 

In  spite  of  the  great  growth  In  union  mem- 
bership. In  the  counties  comprising  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  areas  the  Democratic  major- 
ity for  Congreasmen  was  smaller  in  1948  than 
In  1944.  1940.  or  in  1938.  when  there  was  no 
CIO-PAC. 
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CHALLENGE  TO  CIO-PAC 

the  facts  establish   that 

do  not  speak  for,  nor  de- 

the  substantial  part  of  rank 

liembers.    These  facts  should 

ing  national  policies  until 

PAC  leaders  edtabllah  facu 


contrary  to  and  at  least  as  substantial  as 
those  presented  here. 

Members  of  Congress  and  others  to  whom 
national  leaders  of  CIO-PAC  represent  that 
they  speak  for  the  vote  of  union  members 
should  challenge  such  representations  as 
false  and  not  representing  the  voice  of  rank 
and  Ale  union  members. 

Members  of  Congress  outside  of  the  New 
Deal-labor  leader  combine,  should  make  it 
known  that  they  are  seeking  labor-union 
legislation  as  champions  of  the  interests  of 
rank  and  file  union  members  and  of  thb 
public. 


Guided  Miisiles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

Of  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1949 
PLUMLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 


permission  heretofore  granted.  I  wish  to 

Include    in    the    Record    the    following 

article  by  David  Lawrence,  appearing  in 

the  Wa.shington  Star  of  May  3,  1949: 

Guided  Missile  Cotn.D  Ptrr  Aih  Force  Planes 

IN     Obsolete     Class — Armt     Report     on 

Progress     on     13,000-Pouno     Bomb     Uxzn 

Soothing  to  Navy 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Now  comes  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNamey  to 
reveal  that  the  Air  Force  will  have  ready 
within  a  year  a  13.000-pound  bomb  that 
can  be  guided  all  the  way  to  the  target. 
He  says  also  that  American  research  engi- 
neers have  made  great  progress  recently  to- 
ward development  of  devices  to  guide  mis- 
siles with  speeds  up  to  700  miles  an  hour 
and  with  ranges  of  5.000  miles. 

This  is  soothing  news  for  the  Navy  folks 
who  may  be  feeling  depressed  about  the  can- 
cellation of  their  supercarrler.  For  It  could 
mean  the  cancellation  of  the  superbomber 
of  the  Air  Force  as  obsolete,  too,  within  a 
short  while. 

It  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Air  Force  should  be  permitted  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  bombers  that  are  not 
going  to  be  used  and,  Indeed,  whether  the 
airplane  Itself  Isn't  on  the  way  out. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Louis  John- 
son, hasn't  yet  drafted  consolidation  direc- 
tive No.  5.  he  might  logically  be  writing  It. 
For  the  passion  to  concentrate  everything 
In  one  place  here  finds  a  ready  outlet  In  the 
matter  of  guided  missiles. 

ISN'T   THIS    DtJPUCATlON? 

Today  guided  missiles  are  being  developed 
by  the  Army,  by  the  Navy,  and  by  the  Air 
Force.  Isn't  this  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion? Why  shouldn't  a  new  branch  of  the 
armed  services  be  created  with  a  status  equal 
to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force? 
Why  shouldn't  the  guided  missile  force  come 
into  being  with  a  general  to  represent  It  oa 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

The  thinking  heretofore  at  the  Pentagon 
Building  has  been  that  all  weapons  of  one 
class  belong  In  one  service  and  that  It  is  a 
mistake  to  allow  the  Na\'y  to  develop  any 
airplanes  to  be  launched  from  the  decks 
of  shlp>s.  The  argument  has  been  that  all 
airplanes  should  be  In  one  service. 

Certainly  the  field  artillery  have  a  real 
claim  now.  Guided  missiles  are  more  like 
artillery  than  any  other  weapon.  Logically, 
the  guided  missiles  could  form  a  new  serv- 
ice that  would  Include  all  guns  that  shoot 
Into  the  air.  President  Truman,  as  an  ex- 
artilleryman,  can  appreciate  how  long  neg- 
lected the  field  artillery  has  been  and  what 
its  claims  now  are  for  control  uf  all  guided 
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mlaslla*.    A  food  casa  can  be  made  for  the 

guided  missile  force  as  a  separate  entity  <!•• 
iached  from  the  Army. 


FOtn  aaavicxa 

It  IS  true  that  this  would  make  four  MP*- 
rate  services  but  that's  what  uniflcatlon  iMt 
brought  anyway.  There  used  to  be  only  two 
services  and  now  there  are  three.  Since 
the  chief  reason  for  a  separate  Air  Force 
was  that  it  had  a  new  weapon,  there  seems 
to  be  logic  in  the  Idea  of  a  separate  force 
to  handle  guided  missiles.  There,  of  course, 
has  been  Ulk  of  a  separate  service  to  take 
care  of  submarines  but  this  Is  In  its  In- 
cipient stages  as  yet.  Some  day  when  sub- 
marines are  able  to  come  to  the  surface  and 
launch  airplanes  and  guided  missiles,  there 
will  be  a  debate  as  to  which  of  the  existing 
services  shall  have  the  honor  of  annexing 
the  submarines.    But  that's  In  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  the  Congrees  U  spending  con- 
siderable sums  on  guided  missiles.  In  a 
sense,  this  Is  a  mistake.  The  new  doctrine 
enunciated  by  the  recent  order  canceling  the 
Navy's  research  and  development  of  a  new 
carrier  apparently  Is  that  there  mtist  be  no 
new  weapons  Introduced  unless  the  Air  Force 
agrees  to  It  In  advance.  The  guided  missile 
appropriations  amotut  to  many  hiwdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Plainly  the  whole  guided  missile  program 
should  be  reviewed  and  reexamined  because 
It  may  well  be  that  It  Is  unwise  to  spend  so 
much  on  superbombers  for  long-range 
strategic  bombing  or  anything  else  when— 
to  follow  the  argument  against  the  Navy's 
carrier— another  6  years  may  see  the  present 
weapons  obsolete  altogether. 


A  National  Bulwark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'1'IVBB 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes-National  Tribime : 

A  NATIONAL  BULWARK 

Since  early  In  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  when  he  approved  In 
1914  a  congressional  resolution  to  honor  the 
mothers  of  America,  the  second  Sunday  of 
each  May  has  been  termed  Mother's  Day. 
Harshly  as  some  few  will  believe  the  world 
haa  treated  them  and  far  as  many  have 
drifted  away  from  the  homes  of  their  birth 
and  from  the  Influences  that  in  bygone  days 
surrounded  them,  there  will  yet  be  seen  next 
Sunday,  attached  to  the  breasts  of  a  multi- 
tude, a  fresh  carnation.  It  may  be  In  color 
to  Indicate  that  she  who  gave  us  birth  is 
still  spared  to  witness  the  honor  bestowed. 
Or  It  may  be  of  white  to  signify  that  she  has 
passed  on  to  her  heavenly  reward,  but  there 
it  will  l>e,  symbolizing  that  love  and  rever- 
ence m  which  we  hold  her,  the  one  person 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  shape 
cur  lives  and  our  conduct,  the  one  who  has 
contributed  moat  to  the  destiny  of  the 
Nation. 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  have  won- 
dered why  It  Is  that  we.  as  veterans,  have 
attached  so  much  importance  to  legislative 
efforts  which  point  to  the  ultimate  care  by 
this  country  of  the  mothers  of  those  who 
have  gone  to  war  that  America  might  live 
and  continue  to  contribute  of  its  knowledge 
and  Us  rulwtance  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
human  relatlonsliips.    We  have  received  ad- 


Tcrse  comment  from  the  thoughtless:  they 
Insist  that,  if  men  oooia  home  unmarred  by 
conflict,  there  can  b«  no  later  responsibility 
attached  to  them  or  theirs,  and  we  know 
that  our  policy  of  assuring  comfort  and 
security  to  the  widows  snd  orphans  of  those 
of  our  honored  dead  who  had  the  good  for- 
ttine  to  live  beyond  their  years  in  uniform 
is  often  qtiestioned  Because  these  men  who 
fought  survived  and  tlieir  loved  ones  sus- 
talnad  no  Immediate  and  personal  hardship, 
we  are  told  we  owe  them  nothing.  Such 
reasoning  is  a  dishonor  to  motherhood,  and 
it  demonstrates  a  callous  disregard  for  the 
very  principles  on  which  this  coimtry  has 
thrived. 

No  mother,  who  has  ever  borne  a  son,  has 
broiight  him  life  so  that  he  could  be  fed  into 
the  maws  of  war.  There  has  been  no  wife 
but  has  suffered  crushing  sorrow  when  her 
man  left  the  home  to  offer  his  lifs  in  the 
country's  defense,  and  no  widow  of  a  veteran 
who  sotight  hu  mau  after  separation  from 
military  service  has  willed  that  he  die  for 
her  benefit.  The  hope  always  has  been  for 
life  and  for  happiness.  The  desire  has  envi- 
sioned success  for  sons  and  daughters  In  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  or  trade.  From  time  im- 
memorial all  women  of  the  world  iiave  ut- 
tered fervent  prayers  that  a  son  might  be 
l>orn,  and,  once  a  part  of  society,  they  have 
shared  gladly  his  disappointments  as  readily 
as  they  have  cheered  his  accompllshmenu. 
As  he  grew  up  and  left  to  brave  the  wilder- 
ness of  hU  future,  mother  has  smiled  her 
farewell,  and  she  has  shown  equaUy  her  cour- 
age when  he  was  called  upon  to  war  for  ber 
protection.  No  selflshness  was  In  her  txing. 
no  sacriflce  too  great.  From  earliest  recol- 
lection, that  is  the  thought  of  her  who  was 
sent  as  a  gift  from  above  to  cheer  the  hearu 
of  men.  to  console  in  affliction  and  to  sus- 
tain in  success.  That  Is  why  she  deserves 
consideration  tieyond  all  others  and  why 
we  wish  to  share  her  concern  when  she 
reaches  a  time  of  need  for  herself. 

Two  great  wars  have  been  fought  Dy  this 
Nation  since  Mother's  Day  was  first  Inaugu- 
rated. Scores  of  thotisands  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  America  have  laid  down  their 
lives,  and  more  have  returned  maimed  to  the 
womenfolk  they  cherish.  One  needs  only  to 
know  the  grief  of  parting  and  the  proudne&s 
of  sacriflce  to  understand  what  the  Nation's 
mothers  have  given  to  its  preaervatlon.  But 
they  have  an  even  mtffe  vital  role  in  the 
world  of  today. 

The  toil  and  energy  which  American 
motherhood  demonstrated  In  the  days  of  the 
covered  wagon  was  a  mainstay  in  the  build- 
ing of  this  Nation.  The  same  Ixjtindless 
courage  and  determination  la  needed  In  this 
hotir  to  prevent  the  prostration  of  existing 
national  Institutions.  Nobody  better  than 
the  mothers  ol  the  land  can  direct  a  floun- 
dering ship  of  state  away  from  dangerous 
shoals  of  imcertain  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  They  know  that  the  triumphs  of 
wars  won  are  futile  imless  the  rights  for 
which  they  were  fought  shall  be  kept  Intact. 
We  believe  their  resolutions  to  '.je  that  this 
country  mtist  yield  a  fuller  and  richer  life 
for  its  people.  They  have  an  influence  over 
our  elected  leaders  that  U  beyond  compare, 
and  they  are  expected  to  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  those  who  need  to  be  guided.  C^ly  a 
mother  can  teach  well  the  lesson  that  there 
can  be  lost  with  ease  all  that  has  been  won 
at  awful  cost,  if  some  shirk  while  others  toU. 

BBpeclally  is  this  true  of  those  women  who 
have  lost  their  sons  in  the  country's  service. 
Never  to  be  forgotten  are  the  little  tots  who 
clung  to  a  mother's  breast,  or  the  tousle- 
heired  fellows  who  played  at  her  knee  and 
who,  on  reaching  manhood,  went  off  to  war 
and  fought  to  the  death  for  the  right.  The 
fundamental  truths  which  caused  that 
heart-breaking  sacrifice  have  not  changed, 
nor  have  there  been  altered  the  basic  pur- 
poses for  which  all  other  young  men  have 
laid  down  their  Urea  in  the  national  cause. 


They  who  brad  and  loved  such  men  oan 
demand  that  tlM  prlnclplea  In  vbicli  ttMy 
believed  shall  be  preserved. 

President  Wilson,  In  that  first  Mother*! 
Day  proclan.atlon  SA  years  ago.  said  "We 
honor  ourselves  and  the  mothers  of  America 
when  we  do  sny thing  to  give  emphaitU  to 
the  home  as  the  fountaluhead  of  the  State. 
The  American  mother  is  doing  so  much  for 
the  honM.  the  moral  uplift  and  religion, 
hence  so  much  for  good  government  and 
humanity."  During  the  passing  years  events 
have  given  her  a  greater  part  In  the  national 
life.  They  have  widened  her  prestige  and 
her  force  for  good.  As  we  honor  her  on  a 
day  set  apart  for  the  esteem  that  is  righUy 
hers,  and  as  we  credit  her  with  the  blessing 
she  has  been  to  humanity,  we  pledge  a  con- 
tinued remembrance  of  our  heritage  and 
swear  to  guard  it.  but  we  call  upon  her  to 
wield  the  power  that  Is  hers  to  help  us. 
Neither  Ood  nor  man  will  forgive  us,  should 
we  neglect  the  mothers  of  this  Nation.  Our 
trust  is  that  they  will  exercise  the  moral 
and  physical  force  which  makes  of  them  the 
bulwark  of  our  country's  safety. 


German  Cartdf — Remal  b  the  Makiaf — 
Truman  Seen  Facmf  Pledfc  To  Break 
Giant  German  Indnttrial  Cartels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVm 

Thursday,  Aprti  28.  1949 

Mr.  SAOOWSKL    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  May  4. 1949: 

RXVIVAL  Df  THS  MaKIKG — TBTTMAM  SODC  FaO- 

IKO  Pledgx  To  Bkeak  Oiakt  Oebmak  iHima- 

tbial  Cabtkls 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

President  Truman  now  is  faced  with  re- 
sponsibility to  redeem  a  war  aim  to  which 
both  he  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pledged 
themselves,  which  was  to  break  up  the  giant 
German  industrial  and  financial  monopolies, 
or  cartels,  that  pltmged  that  nation  into 
aggressive  war. 

Only  recently  the  President  said  be  never 
would  permit  revival  of  the  cartels  as  long 
as  he  was  in  the  White  House. 

Yet  such  a  revival  is  In  the  i  -king.  An 
official  verdict  that  the  decartellsatlon  pro- 
gram has  not  been  carried  out  as  directed  by 
o\ir  Government  Is  before  the  President  In 
the  report  made  by  a  special  commiaslcm  sent 
to  Germany  late  last  year  by  then  ..ecretary 
of  the  Army  Kenneth  C.  Boyall  at  Mr.  Tru- 
man's insUuctlon.  The  commission  con- 
sisted of  Garland  8.  Ferguson,  Federal  Trade 
Ckjmmlssloner,  chairman;  Samuel  B.  Isseks. 
New  York  lawyer,  formerly  In  charge  of  the 
Jtistice  Department's  Antitrust  Division  New 
York  oflice;  and  Arthur  T.  Kearney,  Chicago 
business  managemoit  expert. 

PBOCaAM  abakdokkd 

As  revealed  In  detaU  In  news  dispatches, 
the  commission  found  that  the  decartellaa- 
tion  program  had  been  virtually  abandoned, 
and  It  pinned  the  blame  on  top  ofllclBis  is 
American  military  government. 

How  the  President  may  proceed  to  remedy 
this  situation  is  suggested  tjy  the  commls- 
Bion. 

Its  criticism  of  top  policy  oOcials  and  lU 
recommendation  that  the  staff  responsible 
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for  carrying  out  the  decartellzatlon  pro^axn 
be  "strengthened"  wa«  carried  a  step  further 
In  a  supplementary  report  by  Mr.  lascks  who 
urged  that  three  American  military  govern- 
tmat  offlctals.  Lawrence  WUUnson,  economic 
•dviaer.  Phillips  Hawkins,  his  deputy,  and 
Richardson  Bronson,  chief  of  the  decartelU 
Eatlon  branch,  be  removed  from  an}-  respon- 
sibility over  the  program. 

Among  many  other  things,  the  commls- 
akiix  also  recommended  that  the  program  be 
put  under  civilian  control:  that  It  be  kept 
under  Amerlemn  control  and  not  turned  over 
to  the  Oermans:  that  it  be  pushed  vigorously 
In  a  case-by-case  method,  and  that  the  chief 
of  the  decartellcatlon  branch  be  familiar  with 
our  antitrust  laws,  which  Is  basic. 

Kxcrsc  onrtjf  vr  omciALa 

The  excuse  given  by  the  top  ofDclals  named 
who  were  responsible  for  changing  the  policy 
laid  down  by  our  Government  was  that  the 
policy  would  Interfere  with  production  In 
Germany.  The  Commission  held  that  this 
was  not  true. 

Tlie  whole  story  bolls  down  very  simply  to 
two  things— our  policy  and  Its  objectives,  and 
an  attitude  of  mind.  Our  policy  had  a  double 
aim — first  to  break  up  the  giant  cartels  so 
they  would  not  be  a  potential  for  another 
war,  as  they  have  been  for  two  wars  In  our 
generation:  second,  growing  from  the  disso- 
lution of  these  giant  trusu.  to  make  Industry 
In  Ocnnany  more  democratic. 

To  carry  out  such  a  policy  required  an 
understanding  of.  and  sympathy  with,  that 
objective.  But  predominant  Influence  In  the 
■et-up  In  Germany  was  given  to  men  whose 
background  and  experience  In  big  business 
and  finance  were  hardly  conducive  to  that. 

Under  such  direction  It  hardly  could  be 
expected  that  anything  would  happen  but 
what  has  happened.  It  Is  late,  but  something 
•till  might  be  done  to  correct  an  error  that 
may  prove  dangerous  to  our  national  safety. 


Saper  de  Luxe  Lobbying  Group  Putting 
Terrific  Heat  on  Congress  To  Pass  Mor- 
atoriam  or  Law  To  Help  Steel  and 
Cement  Industries  Continue  Price-Fix- 
ing Schemes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

f.T 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  Tcx.\s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  faU 
one  of  the  most  powerful  lobbying  groups 
in  the  entire  United  States  was  quickly 
formed  to  help  the  steel  and  cement  in- 
du-stries.  It  started  oil  costing  $11,000  a 
month  in  salaries,  plus  traveling,  hotel, 
printing,  entertaining,  telephoning,  and 
telegraphing  expenses.  The  names  of 
the  persons  backing  the  lobby  are  a 
closely  guarded  secret.  The  admitted 
lobbyist  failed  to  register  under  the 
Lobbying  Act  at  the  proper  time,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  Thi.s  super  de  luxe  lobby 
admits  writing  .statements  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  the  lobby's  side.  The  clilef 
lobbyist  said  his  efforts  are  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  Supreme  Court  bar  to  the 
uniform-dellvcred-prlce  system  of  ce- 
ment and  steel  companies  because,  he 
say.s.  'Th  'y  feel  it  would  hurt  their  buii- 
nt  ss."  Thiii  'nrormitlon  is  dlsclo.sed  in 
an  article  wr..l.».j  oy  J.-cus  M   Daniel. 
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Megronlgle's  denial  that 
prepared  the  statements 
laid  before  the  Capehart 
on  calling  for  amend- 
acts.     A  super  deluxe 
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the  antitrust  acts.  Earlier,  Mr.  Megronlgle 
•aid  they  hadn't  done  so  yet. 

Asked  why  the  Plttsbtirgh  sponsors  of  the 
National  Competition  Committee  aspired  to 
such  a  huge  lobbying  effort  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating the  Supreme  Court  bar  to  the  uni- 
form-delivered price  system  of  cement  and 
steel  companies,  Mr.  Work  replied  in  these 
exact  words: 

"They  feel  It  would  hurt  their  business." 


Addreti  of  Hon.  William  C.  BollHt  at 
Austin,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  editorial 
in  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  April  28, 
1949.  commenting  upon  the  address  of 
the  Honorable  William  C.  Bullitt  made  to 
the  legislators  of  Texas  in  a  Joint  session 
on  April  27.  Mr.  Bullitt's  viewpoint  is 
quite  Interesting.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  read  it.     It  follows: 

BULLITT'S  AUSTIN   ADDtCSS 

It  was  a  powerful  address  that  William  C. 
Bullitt  made  to  the  legislators  of  Texas  in 
Joint  session  Wednesday,  combining  a  somber 
analysis  of  ttie  international  situation,  severe 
criticism  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  a  plea  to 
the  legislature  to  drive  our  leaders  to  take 
effective  steps  to  thwart  the  Soviet  campaign 
for  world  mastery. 

We  should  face  the  situation  with  our  eyes 
open.  As  Mr.  Bullitt  said.  -Stalin,  like  Hit- 
ler, will  not  stop.  He  can  only  be 
stopped.     •     •     • 

"What.  then,  lies  before  us?     War?" 

Not  necessarily.  Mr.  Bullitt  implied. 
Not  if  we  take  strong  action.  But  he  did 
not  merely  imply  that  war  will  come  if  we 
fall  to  take  strong  action.  He  declared 
flatly  that  war  will  come — if  Stalin  gets  pos- 
session of  all  China  and  Asia;  or  if  we  bring 
ourselves  near  bankruptcy  In  a  vain  effort  to 
strengthen  western  Europe. 

No  war — hot  or  cold — was  ever  won  by  de- 
fensive action.  Yet  we  are  leaving  the  of- 
fensive to  Stalin. 

No  man  can  dispute  the  truth  of  that 
statement.  We  are  waging  a  defensive  cold 
war  In  Europe.  In  the  Far  East,  we  have 
abdicated;  we  have  turned  our  back  on  our 
historic  policy  that  no  great  power  shall  gain 
control  of  vast  and  teeming  China. 

As  Mr.  Bullitt,  former  ambassador  to 
Prance  and  Russia  and  one  of  the  distin- 
guished authorities  on  foreign  policy  of  our 
time,  pointed  out  to  the  Texas  legislature. 
"The  most  conspicuous  triumph  of  Soviet 
psychological  warfare  has  been  the  gradual 
perversion  of  American  policy  toward  China." 

We  entered  World  War  II  because  Japanese 
control  of  China  would  be  a  threat  to  our 
security.  We  are  letting  Russia  seize  China 
today;  "We  are  allowing  a  power  which  is 
hostile  to  us  to  conquer  China,  and  thus  we 
are  making  certain  the  coming  of  a  third 
world  war." 

It  was  a  black  picture  Mr.  Bullitt  painted. 
If  China  goes,  he  declared,  so  will  the  re- 
mainder of  southeast  Asia;  India  will  be  at 
Russia's  mercy:  so  will  Japan.  "Our  chil- 
dren will  face  assault  by  overwhelming  masses 
of  Communist-driven  slaves. ' 

Who  can  d  ;iv  that  this  U  the  logical 
sequence  of  events? 
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We  have  been  lulled  by  our  confidence  in 
the  atomic  bomb.  Mr.  Bullitt  declared  that 
our  confidence  In  it  may  liecome  as  fatal  to 
us  as  the  French  confidence  In  the  Maglnot 
Line  was  fatal  to  Prance.  He  cited  the  fact 
that  oui  experts  estimate  Russia  will  be 
making  atomic  bombs  by  1952  and  will  have 
quantities  of  them  by  1956. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  expanding  Com- 
munist empire,  have  we  not  seized  the  ini- 
tiative?" the  speaker  asked,  and  then  an- 
swered his  own  question,  "We  have  not." 
We  are  pouring  tl6.000.000.000  into  Marshall 
plan  aid  that  Is  supposed  to  end  In  1952  but 
which,  the  recipients  say.  must  not  end  then. 

And.  they  tell  tis.  they  cannot  pay  for  their 
own  rearmament — rearmament  which  Is  nec- 
essary, if  they  are  to  be  an  effective  fighting 
force.  That  will  cost  another  112.000.000.000. 
Mr.  Bullitt  estimated,  and  who  is  going  to  pay 
It?    The  American  taxpayer? 

•The  only  solution,  so  far  as  Europe  Is  con- 
cerned,"  he  said,  •is  federation  and  economic 
Integration.  Otherwise,"  he  declared,  "this 
country  In  an  effort  to  bolster  Europe  will 
suffer  an  inflation  so  severe  that  we  shall 
begin  to  quarrel  among  ourselves  •  •  • 
until  we  lose  our  national  unity  and  our  will 
to  resist."  Who  can  doubt  that  this  Is  an 
accurate  analysis? 

What  to  do  about  this  dismal  situation? 
Mr.  Bullitt  urged  bold  action — aid  to  the 
Chinese  nationalists  in  Asia;  seizure  of  the 
initiative  In  Exirope  by  sending  a  truck  con- 
voy into  Berlin. 

He  believes  that  Stalin  would  not  order  his , 
troops  to  shoot  If  we  aaserted  our  right  to 
supply  Berlin  by  surface  transport.  "For."  he 
said,  "time  is  rimnlng  in  favor  of  Russia  and 
against  us;  Stalin  will  gain  strength  relative 
to  us,  rather  than  the  other  way  around,  as 
the  months  and  years  march  on." 

"This, "  he  asserted,  "Is  a  moment  when 
we  can  afford  to  be  bold.  Indeed,  It  is  a 
moment  when  we  cannot  afford  not  to  be 
bold. 

"What  can  we  do  about  It?  We  cannot 
lead  our  leaders,  but  we  can  drive  our  lead- 
ers by  arousing  public  opinion." 

He  called  upon  the  legislature  to  pass 
resolutions  calling  upon  our  national  leaders 
to  bring  about  European  federation;  demand- 
ing that  the  men  who  helped  bring  our 
country  into  Its  present  peril  be  thrown  out 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service;  telling  our  leaders  that  they  will  be 
held  responsible  "If.  by  allowing  Stalin  to 
control  China,  they  throw  away  all  that  was 
won  for  us  by  our  men  who  fought  and  died 
in  the  Pacific";  and  demanding  that  we  fxir- 
nlsh  officers  to  train  the  Chinese  National- 
ist forces,  also  planes,  •UTns.  munitions,  aifd 
silver  for  troop  pay. 

That  Is  the  challenge  which  WlUlar  C. 
Bullitt  threw  down  to  the  Legislature  of 
Texas. 

The  Chronicle  is  deeply  Impressed  by  Mr. 
Bullitt's  analysis  of  the  dangerous  situation 
In  which  we  find  ourselves  and  urges  the 
legislature  and  all  thinking  people  to  give 
it  serious  consideration. 


Power  of  Unions  Over  American  Otizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN,  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following   article   by   Westbrook   Pegler 


which    appeared    in    the    Washington 
Times-Herald  of  May  4.  1949: 

FAIB    KNOI7CH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

I  present  two  methods  of  raising  money  for 
foreign  relief  and  some  comment  on  the  pow- 
ers of  unions  over  American  citizens: 

The  Catholic  bishops'  fund  for  victims  of 
war.  of  New  York,  appeals  for  $500,000  toward 
a  national  total  of  15,000.000  to  provide  food, 
clothing  and  medicine  for  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  the  children  in  certain  war-ravaged 
countries.  A  further  objective  li  the  resettle- 
ment of  displaced  persons. 

This  Is  an  appeal,  not  a  demand.  There  Is 
not  the  slightest  threat,  coercion  or  compul- 
sion. There  is  no  penalty  for  failure  to  con- 
tribute and  the  total  goal  U  only  f6,000,G00 
for  the  entire  country,  for  the  entire  year. 

Now  I  refer  to  a  demand,  somewl^t 
sugared,  which  has  been  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union,  whoae  president.  David  Du- 
binsky.  is  an  old  protege  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

He  operates  a  little  nuisance  party  of  his 
own  in  New  York  called  the  Liberal  Party. 
Dublnsky  Is  a  Social  Democrat.  The  Social 
Democratic  splinter  of  the  Socialist-Com- 
munist scourge  Is  an  alien  political  element 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Dublnsky's  union  has  so  much  money  that 
he  cannot  find  legitimate  use  for  It  here 
and  thus  Is  forced  to  spend  much  d  it  on 
European  projects. 

The  Idea  of  reducing  the  collections  would 
be  regarded  as  a  labor-baiting  thought.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  ILOWU  conducted  secret, 
irresponsible  espionage  in  Europe  at  the 
expense  of  Amerlcaft  workers  who  were  not 
informed  of  these  activities. 

The  expenditures  remain  secret  on  the 
ground,  or  pretext,  that  to  disclose  them  in 
detail  would  be  to  Jeopardize  persons  who 
took  part  In  the  underground  work.  Thus 
this  model  among  the  paternal-socialistic 
unions  cannot  account  for  these  expenses 
nor  even  submit  a  report  of  its  secret  ac- 
tivities overseas. 

On  March  18.  workers  belonging  to  locals 
10,  22,  60,  and  89  embraced  in  the  Joint 
board  of  the  Dress  and  Waistmakers  union 
received  a  printed  letter  from  their  union 
bosses  which  was  not  an  appeal  for  money 
but  a  demand  and  a  threat. 

It  calls  on  the  "members  in  your  shop  to 
do  your  share  In  a  great  and  noble 
cause  •  •  '  to  carry  cut  this  noble  re- 
sponsibility that  our  membership  has  taken 
upon  Itself,  we  need  greater  funds  than  ever 
before. 

"Thousands  of  dlsplaceu  persons  are  at 
last  on  their  way  from  D.  P.  camps  In  Ger- 
many •  •  •  and  looking  with  hope  to- 
ward establishing  a  new,  free,  and  secure  life 
in  their  newly  acquired  homeland — Israel. 

"Many  others  are  finding  new  homes  In 
democratic  countries  of  the  world.  All  of 
them  need  not  only  means  of  transportation, 
food,  clothing  and  care  but  also  means  to 
find  new  homes,  learn  new  trades,  reestab- 
lish themselves  and  begin  life  anew — be  It  in 
Israel,  the  United  States,  or  anywhere 
else  •  •  •  the  people  of  Italy  are  erect- 
ing a  better  life  •  •  •  all  these  brave 
peoples  cannot  be  let  down  by  us.  Their  call 
for  help  •  •  •  cannot  remain  un- 
answered. 

"By  decision  of  the  general  executive  board 
and  approval  of  our  union  we  have  pledged 
contributions  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
the  Italian-American  Labor  council,  the  Jew- 
ish labor  committee,  Hlstadrut,  and  many 
other  organizations  •  •  •  to  facUltate  col- 
lection of  these  funds  we  ask  you  to  imme- 
diately begin  collection  In  your  shop:  Prom 
operators,  sample-makers,  cutters,  and  press- 
era,  $7;   finishers,  drapers,  and  special  ma- 


chine operators,  $5;  from  cleaners,  plnkers. 
and  pressers.  12.50. 

"We  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  this 
prompt  attention  because  regtetratlon  for 
vacation  benefits  will  commence  Imnaedlately 
after  AprU  1.  This  collection  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  that  date  so  that  fOl  members  may 
be  in  good  standing." 

In  plainer  words.  American  dtisens  are  re- 
quired to  accept  a  noble  responsibility  Im- 
posed on  them  by  a  small  group  of  all-power- 
ful union  politicians,  falllni?  which  they  will 
cease  to  be  in  good  standing  and  thus  will 
become  Ineligible  for  vacation  funds  already 
earned  by  them  and  paid  to  their  indlTldual 
accounu  In  the  union  treasury  by  tliclr  em- 
ployers. 

Ths  union  contracU  forbid  the  employers 
to  pay  the  vacation  money  straight  to  the  to- 
dlvlduals.  It  muAt  go  tbrougb  th«  union  and 
the  union  aimoat  never  pays  to  the  Individual 
as  much  as  the  employer  has  paid  In  bis 

name. 
These   workers  get  small   pay   and   every 

dollar  counts. 

Dublnsky  has  been  president  of  the 
ILGWU  unopposed  since  1932  and  is  as  strong 
in  his  union  as  Lewis  Is  In  the  Mine  Work- 
ers. He  publishes  semlweekly  a  paper  called 
Justice  at  the  expense  of  tlie  members,  with 
his  name  on  the  nMsthead  and  his  picture 
liberally  scattered  through  lbs  pages  al- 
ways in  the  most  favorable  poses  and  sit- 
uations. 

It  is  actually  a  personal  organ  of  propa- 
ganda and  praise  rather  than  a  members' 
paper. 

Israel,  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  fund  to 
which  these  American  citizens  were  forced 
to  give  money  under  threat  of  reprisals,  is  a 
sovereign  foreign  nation  with  an  army,  am- 
bassadors, a  treasury,  and  other  services. 

It  would  be  equally  outrageous  to  force 
American  citizens  to  give  money  to  the  Peron 
government  of  Argentina,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  British  Government.  Cit- 
izens of  Israel  are  In  no  gr'^ater  need  of  homes 
and  a  secure  life  than  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 

In  Tucson,  Aria.,  thousands  of  American 
citizens  live  in  traUers  for  lack  of  money  to 
rent  or  buy  homes.  Millions  of  our  own  also 
need  transportation,  food,  clothing,  and 
care.      Few    Americans    have    a    secure    life. 

The  March  1  issue  of  Dublnsky's  Justice 
carried  five  photographs  of  Dublnsky.  In 
tlie  March  15  issue  he  led  the  paper  with  the 
announcement,  accompanied  by  a  picture, 
that  Dublnsky  turned  over  $250,000  on  behalf 
of  the  ILGWU  to  Henry  Morgenthau. 

It  said  that  last  year  the  union  gave  $150,- 
000  to  the  fund.  On  page  four  there  was  a 
smaU  picttu-e  showing  a  presentation  ol  $7,- 
000  to  Luigi  Antoninl,  a  vice  president  and 
padrone  of  the  Italian -American  element 
of  the  union,  for  Italian  relief.  We  are  not 
told  whether  this  is  the  total  allotted  for 
Itbllan  relief. 

The  organization,  called  "Hlstadrut."  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  the  Joint  board  as  a 
beneficiary,  was  identified  flatly  in  tbls  Issue 
of  Justice  as  the  Israel  federation  of  labor. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Communist -controlled 
world  federation  of  trade  unions. 

American  citizens  In  this  one  labor  union, 
the  ILGWU.  have  been  compelled  to  con- 
tribute $400,000  in  2  years  to  the  cause  of  s 
sovereign  foreign  nation. 

The  Royal  Egyptian  embassy  in  Washing- 
ton reports  Uiat  800.000  Palestine  Arabs  are 
now  refugees  from  their  own  homeland. 
There  seems  to  be  no  such  concern  for  them 
In  this  union. 

Without  regard  for  the  merits  of  the  rival 
clalnas  to  this  homeland  It  is  obviously  wrong 
to  use  the  power  of  boss  unionism  to  compel 
American  citizens  to  give  of  their  scanty  earn- 
ings for  the  benefiu  of  a  sovereign  Icrelgn 
nation  or  iU  citizens. 
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Postal  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WlLUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF   PINNSTLVANX* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Railwat   Mao.  Assoctatioi*. 

PHiLADtLPHU  Pa.,  Branch. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  May  2.  1949. 
Hoif.  WnxiAJC  J.  Grezm,  Jr. 
House  Office  Butlding, 

Wa.'ihington,  D.  C. 
Cb.«i  Mb.  Okekn  :  Postmaf  ter  General  Don- 
aldson ha«  said  postal  unions  should  seek 
no  higher  Increase  in  pay  than  one  to  which 
they  can  clearly  show  themselves  to  be 
entitled,  lii.  Donaldson  has  also  said  that 
If  last  year's  increase  had  been  $150  higher. 
there  would  not  now  be  any  salary  Increase 
problem. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  Post- 
General  In  regard  to  asking  only  an 
It  which  is  Justified.  Respectfully,  we 
differ  from  him  when  he  says  a  $600  Increase 
by  the  Eightieth  Congiess  would  have  an- 
swered our  needs. 

Permit  me  to  explain  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  railway  postal  clerks.  Please  remem- 
ber that,  although  the  highest  distributor 
grade  will  be  used  as  an  example,  the  eco- 
nomic handicap  of  those  in  the  lower  grades 
Is  proportionately  mcwe  severe. 

This  is  the  position  of  the  highest  distrib- 
utor grade  of  railway  postal  clerk  assigned 
to  road  duty:  Public  Law  134  (79th  Cong.) 
■et  the  salary  at  $2,900  per  annum.  We  were 
given  a  $400  Increase  on  January  1.  1946, 
and  last  year  we  received  an  additional  $450. 
The  present  salary  for  the  highest  nonsuper- 
▼Isory  grade  is  thus  $3,750.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  on  February  26  of  this  year 
that  for  the  month  ended  January  15  the 
consumer  price  index  stood  at  73.3  percent 
of  the  August  1939  level.  Our  comparable 
salary  In  1939  was  $2,450.  If  the  index  figure 
Is  applied  to  both  our  1939  and  current  sal- 
aries, otir  present  income  is  shown  to  fc>e  de- 
ficient by  $495.85.  This  figure  ignores  tax 
deductions  from  which  we  were  completely 
»pt  in  1939.  It  also  Ignores  other  hidden 
In  living  costs  which  are  not  re- 
flected by  the  Buresu  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
which  raise  the  total  to  well  over  $650. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  illustrates.  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  $650  increase  would  merely 
provide  for  the  higher  cost  of  living,  and 
would  In  no  way  eonstitute  an  advance. 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  restoring  to  us 
the  hundreds  of  dollars  we  have  lost  annu- 
ally since  mid- 1946.  The  same  paragraph 
effectively  demonstrates  that  our  requests 
are  reasonable.  It  demonstrates,  too.  that 
anything  less  than  «650  would  be  completely 
Inadequate. 

Respectfully  yours. 

PAtn.  A.  Nacls. 
Legislative  Chairman. 


Commanism  in  Harlem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  4.  1949 

Mr    MOULDER     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tinanimous  consent.  I  include  In  the  Ap- 
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greatest  and  largest  city  in  the  world,  claim- 
ing to  represent  the  greatest  concentration 
of  Negro  brains  and  wealth  in  the  world. 
And  what  is  the  spectacle  which  the  Negroes 
of  Harlem  are  facing?  We  face  the  damag- 
ing actuality  of  a  Negro,  representing  him- 
self to  the  world  as  a  leader  of  his  people, 
being  tried  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
conspiring  with  others  to  violently  over- 
throw our  Government  by  force.  And  the 
Amsterdam  News,  the  paper  published  In 
Harlem,  carries  this  humiliating  streamer 
in  its  Issue  of  April  2:  "Witness  links  Coun- 
cUman  Davis  with  Communist  plot  against 
United  States." 

Negroes  the  world  over  have  their  eyes  on 
Harlem.  They  thought  the  day  would  never 
come  when  a  memlier  of  the  Negro  race, 
whose  loyalty  to  America  is  told  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  every  war  in  which  our  country 
has  been  engaged,  would  ever  be  called  upon 
by  his  Government  to  defend  himself  against 
charges  which.  If  true,  amount  to  treason. 

The  Communists  are  now  working  day  and 
night  in  Harlem  In  an  effort  to  convince 
the  residents  there  that  the  charges  against 
its  councilman  are  only  persecution,  and 
that  his  only  crime  is  that  he  has  fought  and 
has  spoken  out  for  the  rights  of  the  Negro 
people.  But,  we  of  Harlem  answer  back. 
"  When?  The  fight  of  the  American  Negro 
is  for  Justice,  equal  opportunity,  and  for 
complete  civil  and  human  rights.  Our  bat- 
tles are  being  fought  successfully  through 
the  American  courts  and  other  constitutional 
•channels  by  organizations  like  the  NAACP, 
the  National  Urban  League,  the  Community 
of  Harlem  Civic  Association,  and  hosts  of 
other  patriotic  organizations  and  their 
white  friends.  The  fight  Is  not  and  cannot 
be  waged  from  the  dingy  quarters  on  East 
Twelfth  Street,  on  orders  from  any  foreign 
power,  and  we  in  Harlem  are  awake  to  that 
fact. 

Harlem  seeks  a  representative  in  the  city 
council  whose  time  can  t)e  spent  in  the 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Harlem;  a  repre- 
sentative who  will  not  have  to  spend  his 
time  defending  himself  from  seditious, 
treasonable  charges  that  he  seeks  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  the  United  States 
while  the  rats  of  Harlem  gnaw.on  the  brown 
bodies  of  our  babies.    Who  Is  responsible? 

You  will  l)e  surprised  to  know  that  in  a 
recent  poll  taken  by  my  public-relations  firm 
to  determine  where  each  of  the  city  officials 
and  Harlem's  elected  political  leaders  stood 
on  this  subject  of  Communism  In  Harlem, 
not  a  single  Harlem  political  leader  would 
take  a  stand,  because  they  couldn't  afford  to. 
T^ey  know  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
Harlem  Communist  councilman  being 
elected,  therefore  they  lacked  the  courage  to 
confess  their  sins  to  the  misled,  exploited 
500.000  people  of  my  community. 

Ah/  but  my  friends,  the  future  is  bright 
with  hope.  The  day  Is  not  far  distant  when 
the  people  of  Harlem,  like  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  our  great  city,  will  be  called 
upon  to  stand  up  as  men  and  be  counted. 
And  when  that  count  Is  complete  I  can 
predict  that  the  votes  will  have  been 
cast  for  a  new  leadership  in  Harlem,  an 
Americ.'iii  leadership;  a  leadership  not  only 
dedicated  to.  but  one  which  will  see  that  we 
get  that  public  market,  which  the  city  fathers 
have  promised  us  for  4  years,  and  which  they 
are  now  using  for  political  bait,  to  be  re- 
elected again.  We  are  going  to  get  a  new 
leadership  that  will  secure  for  us  those 
brighter  lights,  cleaner  streets,  decent  and 
ample  housing;  apartments  with  heat  and 
hot  water;  playgrounds,  better  schools  and 
school  facilities,  adequate  hospitals  'and 
health  facilities,  a  leadership  not  dominated 
by  the  uptown  chamber  of  commerce,  which 
is  run  by  nonresidents,  not  dominated  by  the 
spoils  system  of  a  corrupt  political  machine, 
but  a  leadership  run  by  the  people  of  Harlem 
theniselves.  who  fighting  side  by  side.  wlU 
build  and  elect  a  new  leadership  which  will 
make    our    Harlem    the   showplace    of    New 
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York  City — a  virtual  paradise  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  a  beauty  spot  of  the  world.  1 
thank  you. 


Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4.  1949 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  ext«nd  my  remarks, 
I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Telegraph  published 
in  Sidney,  Nebr.,  entitled  "The  Lowe 
Down." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Lowe,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Telegraph,  has  written  a  satire 
on  socialized  medicine.  It  is  written  in 
the  typical  Jack  Lowe  trenchant  wit  and 
sardonic  manner.  The  article  will  no 
doubt  delight  the  proponents  of  social- 
ized medicine  and  displea.se  Its  oppo- 
nents. It  does  hold  up  to  ridicule  and 
scorn  and  discredit  the  fantastic  idea  of 
socialized  medicine. 
The  article  follows: 

THB  LOWX  DOWN 

(By  Jack  H.  Lowe) 

Now  that  Mr.  Truman  has  decided  to  put 
the  Government  in  the  medical  business  my 
worries  are  over.  No  longer  must  I  tip  my 
hat  to  the  doctor.  No  longer  must  I  duck 
into  the  alley  when  I  see  him  coming  down 
the  street.  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  send  him 
a  check  every  month.  Just  like  you  pay  the 
grocer  or  the  butcher.  The  new  day  is  dawn- 
ing.   The  era  of  the  doctor  bill  is  no  more. 

Harry  has  decided  that  doctors  shall  change 
their  names  for  numbers  You  won't  ask  for 
Dr.  Jones  when  you  call  for  medical  advice. 
Youll  ask  for  "No.  13",  and  if  he  doesn't 
show  up  within  a  reasonable  time  you  can 
call  the  Federal  militia  and  have  him  thrown 
in  the  clink  for  contempt  of  court. 

It'll  be  a  cinch  to  rout  out  a  doctor  In  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Simply  dial  the  num- 
ber for  the  community  medical  center,  start 
in  with  "No.  1  '  and  keep  counting  untU  you 
find  a  doctor  on  duty.  Sooner  or  later  you're 
bound  to  hit  the  Jackpot,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  fellow  you  want. 

Socialized  medicine  Is  going  to  solve  all 
of  our  worries.  No  monthly  statements  from 
the  doctor,  no  frowns  when  you  ignore  your 
diet  or  fall  off  the  wagon.  Everything  will 
t>e  on  a  robot  basis.  You're  a  machine,  the 
doctor  8  a  machine,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  a  ma- 
chine. You  call  him.  he  treats  you  and  the 
check  comes  from  Washington.  What  a 
sucker  Pasteur  was.  wasting  all  those  years 
trying  to  lean*  something. 

Its  like  this.  You  11  go  into  the  doctor's 
office  and  they  11  hand  you  a  ticket  with  a 
number  on  It.  It  means  that  you  will  be 
treated  in  turn.  II  you  re  dying  of  ulcers 
or  merely  wanting  a  wart  touched  up.  its 
all  the  same.  You're  paying  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  the  fellow  ahead  of 
you  and  you  either  stand  in  line  or  die. 
Pretty  soon,  a  nurse  tells  you  to  come  this 
way  and  you  walk  into  a  small  room  where 
you  fill  out  some  papers  (eight  copies  of 
course,  this  laelng  a  Government  operation) 
and  you  swear  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  vow 
that  you  aren't  a  Communist. 

These  preliminaries  out  of  the  way.  you 
step  Into  another  room  where  they  have  a 
number  of  graphs  and  charts.  The  Govern- 
ment is  great  for  graphs  and  charts  and  you 
have  to  prove  your  aptitude  before  they  can 
decide  which  doctor  is  to  treat  you.     The 


results  are  run  through  a  calculating  ma- 
chine, then  a  long-dlatance  call  Is  placed  to 
Washington  for  s  conference  with  the  Sur- 
geon General  (no  one  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment ever  writes  or  wires — It's  strictly 
long  distance). 

If  It  Is  found  that  you  can  qualify  for 
consideration,  you  then  step  into  the  next 
room  where  you  take  off  your  shirt  to  prove 
that  the  Democratic  donkey  is  tattooed  on 
your  chest.  This  Is  the  fnal  and  greatest 
test.  If  you  voted  for  Dewey,  they  send  you 
to  the  basement  where  the  internes  and 
orderlies  use  you  tor  a  guinea  pig.  But  if 
you  have  irrefutable  proof  of  a  straight 
Democratic  ticket,  you  step  Into  the  plush- 
lined  office  where  the  head  butcher  gives  you 
his  personal  attention. 

The  nice  thing  is  that  it  won't  cost  anyone 
a  cent.  It's  Utopia  with  the  fringe  on  top. 
Harry  knows  how  to  keep  you  well  for  free. 
They  simply  take  a  small  portion  out  of  each 
pay  check,  alter  they  have  nicked  you  for 
withholding  tax,  social  security,  old-age  pen- 
sion. State  aid,  and  various  other  items,  and 
you  get  to  take  all  the  rest  at  your  dough 
home  to  the  little  woman,  provided,  of 
course,  that  you  can  get  by  .  he  corner  saloon 
without  stubbing  your  toe. 

What  a  wonderful  age  this  Is.  Chicken 
every  Sunday,  frosting  on  every  cake,  ruddy 
health  in   every  cheek,  and  It's  free. 

What  a  fool  I  was  to  vote  against  Harry. 
When  I  liave  my  next  op-ration  the  Govern- 
ment surgeons  will  use  a  can  opener,  and 
it  will  serve  me  right.  Socialized  medicine, 
it's  wonderful.  I'll  have  my  nurses  blond, 
blue-eyed.  114  pounds,  and  shapely.  As  a 
citizen  of  the  United  SUtes,  I  demand  my 
rights. 


Maryland  Sokes  Health  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1949 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  "Maryland  Solves  Health  Prob- 
lem." by  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  and  which  ap- 
pears daily  in  the  Washington  Post : 

MAaTLANS    SOLVKS    HXALTB    PnOBLXU 

(By  Agnes  E.  Meyw) 
(Third  of  a  series) 

Dr.  Roberts.  State  medical  director,  says 
that  90  percent  of  the  Indigent  are  now  re- 
ceiving good  treatment  under  the  Maryland 
health  plan,  whereas  the  medically  indigent 
for  lack  of  funds,  are  getting  only  emergency 
care.  Varjrlng  economic  conditions  play  a 
decisive  role.  In  some  of  the  impoverished 
counties  the  budget  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
care  of  the  heavy  relief  rolls. 

In  Montgomery  County,  one  of  the  richest 
counties  in  the  whole  country,  where  the 
relief  load  is  as  low  as  728  in  a  population  of 
140.000,  the  number  of  medically  indigent 
that  are  reached  Is  at  least  three  times  that 
of  the  relief  cllente.  or  about  1,300  out  of 
a  monthly  total  of  1,500  clients. 

In  determining  medical  indigency,  great 
leeway  has  been  given  the  county  health 
officers.  They  Interpret  the  regulations 
wisely  and  as  generously  as  their  budgets 
permit.  In  general,  the  top  salary  for 
eligibility  la  $1,000  per  year,  per  individual. 
In  some  of  the  poor  counties,  the  great  num- 
ber of  low  incomes  seU  a  limit  of  tVSO;  $200 
additional  Income  is  allowed  for  every  addi- 
tional member  of  the  family. 


Thtis,  big  families  with  higher  Incomes  are 
eligible,  whereas  the  small  family  with  tb« 
same  Income  is  not  eligible.  This  is  Just 
but  it  is  hard  to  interpret  to  the  smaller 
families.  The  castial  worker  who  refuses 
to  work  more  days  of  the  week  than  will 
Just  keep  his  family  in  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter — a  common  type  In  our  country — Is 
another  problem.  On  a  per  diem  basis,  such 
families  are  Ineligible  but  they  can't  be  re- 
fused medical  care  without  punishing  ths 
children.  In  qiite  of  these  compllCBtions, 
most  of  the  health  officers  do  an  excellent 
Job  of  selecting  the  neediest  cases  among  the 
border-line  Income  groups.  Because  medical 
problems  are  always  involved  In  these  de- 
cisions, it  is  considered  advantageous  to 
leave  them  to  the  health  department. 

NO    SCNSC    or    DISCSACS 

As  the  means  test  is  usually  condemned 
as  somehow  degradmg  to  individual  dignity, 
I  listened  to  some  of  the  interviews  to  gaga 
the  attitude  of  the  clients.  Peeling  they 
might  resent  a  witness,  I  asked  their  per- 
mission to  be  present.  Most  of  them  said 
"Why  sure,  why  not?"  And  the  conversation 
with  the  examining  clerk  was  In  this  same 
matter-of-fact  tone. 

In  other  words,  there  was  no  more  sense 
of  disgrace  involved  than  the  wealthier 
clients  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  feel  when  they 
give  slmillar  Information  as  to  their  Incomes. 
We  forget  that  most  hospital  patients  re- 
ceive charges  graded  to  income.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  lower-income  groups  should 
object  to  it  more  than  the  others.  In  fact, 
they  dont  object  when  it  Is  done  In  the 
friendly  manner  used  In  these  county  health 
departments. 

The  problem  as  to  who  is  medically  in- 
digent has  not  yet  been  solved  In  general 
terms.  Perhaps  it  never  can  be  rigidly  de- 
fined even  on  a  State-wide,  much  less  a  Na- 
tion-wide, basis,  because  economic,  social, 
and  geographical  conditions  are  so  varied  In 
our  country. 

But  Dr.  Perry  Prather,  Washington  County 
health  officer,  who  practiced  medicine  40 
years  in  his  county  before  accepting  this 
office.  Is  convinced  that  if  poverty  creates 
bad  health,  bad  health  also  creates  poverty. 
"Therefore,  we  preserve  the  independence 
and  productivity  of  our  marginal  Incoma 
groups,"  he  maintains.  "If  we  protect  their 
health  by  a  tax-supported  program.  It  la 
more  humane  and  more  economical  to  keep 
them  from  sinking  into  Indigency  and  total 
dependence  upon  relief  ftinds." 

IN  THXn  STSIO* 

The  covmty  health  officers  have,  so  to 
speak,  taken  the  new  medical -care  program 
In  their  stride.  At  first  they  were  afraid  of 
the  abuses  and  red  tape  involved  in  public 
medical -care  programs.  But  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  the  paper  wcurk  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  None  of  ths 
health  officers  find  the  program  burdensome. 
But  they  foresee  that  an  assistant  executive 
will  be  necessary  as  the  program  expands  and 
outweighs  in  importance  the  routuie  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  health  department. 

These  health  officers  are  the  focal  point 
of  the  medical  program  much  the  way  that 
great  American  Institution,  the  agricultural 
county  agent.  Is  the  link  between  the  fann- 
ers and  the  Federal-State  agricultural  pro- 
gram. Just  as  the  county  agent  keeps  the 
farmers  in  touch  with  the  latest  agrictiltural 
discoveries,  so  also  the  county  health  officer 
has  become  in  Maryland  the  link  between  the 
medical  practitioners  and  the  great  world 
of  medical  research  centered  In  Baltimore. 

A  program  of  Federal  aid  to  the  care  of 
the  lowest  Income  groups  cotad,  tberefora, 
be  readily  added  to  Maryland's  existing  medi- 
cal-care programs,  if  the  same  policies  of  ad- 
ministrative decentralization  arc  used  wbich 
have  made  the  county  agent's  office  one  of 
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the  best  examples  we  possess  of  otir  Ameri- 
can genius  for  Federal -State-local  coopera- 
tive  endeavor.  Before  siich  a  program  U 
feasible  on  a  Nation-wide  basis,  every  area 
In  the  country  would  have  to  have  what  we 
need  in  any  case,  a  full-time  physician  health 
officer,  experienced  in  the  distribution  of 
medical  care. 

HO   COKPtTLSIOH 

Although  there  la  no  compulsion  upon 
doctors,  dentists,  or  pharmacists  to  join  the 
program,  practically  all  of  them  have  done 
so.  At  the  end  of  each  month  they  send 
their  bills  to  the  county  health  ofltcer.  who 
forwards  them  to  the  Sute  health  depart- 
ment, from  which  payment  is  issued.  Com- 
parison of  the  reports  enables  the  health 
officers  to  detect  any  accounts  that  greatly 
exceed  the  average.  If  It  Is  indicated  that 
some  doctor  la  making  too  many  visits  to 
the  same  client,  or  has  too  high  a  drug  bill, 
be  la  asked  to  explain  why  he  is  so  far  out 
of  line  with  his  fellow  practitioners. 

If  the  clients  become  too  exacting  or  are 
caught  shopping  around  from  one  doctor's 
office  to  the  next,  the  doctors  can  readily 
check  this  abuse  of  their  time  and  energies. 
MoTBOrer.  the  doctors  feel  that  they  should 
tliMBaelves  handle  the  occasional  chiseling 
fellow-practitioner  and  not  throw  this  re- 
responsibility  on  the  health  officers. 

"The  health  officer  should  be  empowered 
to  report  any  chiseling  doctor  to  his  medical 
society."  said  Dr.  Edward  J.  Edellii,  of  Charles 
County.  "It  is  time  that  our  medical  so- 
cieties took  more  responsibility  for  the 
standards  and  Integrity  of  the  profession. 
_Ther?  Is  no  other  way  for  Uf  to  clean  house." 
On  the  whole,  the  abuse  of  the  program  is 
small,  either  by  patients  or  doctors,  as  a 
result  of  these  decentralized  controls. 

What  hampers  the  program  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  uneconomic  greatly  to  expand  hos- 
pital, diagnostic,  and  other  facilities  for  a 
program  that  serves  3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. If  health  centers  or  diagnostic 
clinics  are  to  be  developed  on  a  wide  scale, 
the  plan  must  be  extended  to  a  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  This  In  turn  de- 
pends upon  the  willingness  of  the  legislature 
to  vote  a  more  adequate  budget  for  medical 
care  of  the  lowest  income  groups. 

Por  IMS  the  total  budget  Is  t543.434. 

Hospitalization  costs  which  are  paid  sepa- 
rately are  probably  about  an  equal  amount. 
As  the  medical-care  program  reached  19,467 
people,  the  cost  per  patient  per  year  was 
about  928.  This  gives  us  a  fair  Idea  of  the 
minimum  cost  of  such  a  program  If  It  were 
extended  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Maryland  budget  moreover  includes  at  pres- 
ent only  limited  dental  care  and  does  not 
meet  the  Incredibly  high  demand  for  den- 
tures and  eyeglasses. 

WXLL  -OrW  ICLXKD 

Maryland  has  an  unusual  advantage  in  the 
high  caliber  of  its  local  health  officers.  This 
Is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  local  people 
are  interested  In  their  health  programs  and 
give  them  voluntary  support,  and  partly  to 
the  leadership  given  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  But 
the  health  officers  will  tell  you  that  the 
erior  quality  of  the  State's  health  and 
Ileal  programs  dep>ends  principally  upon 
the  anK>unt  of  citizen  participation. 

In  every  county  it  differs.  Most  highly 
organized  la  large  and  wealthy  Montgomery 
County.  Its  nationally  known  health  officer, 
Dr.  V.  L.  Ellcott,  gives  credit  for  the  develop- 
aoant  of  the  county's  well-distributed  public 
llMUth  services  to  the  constant  support  he 
has  had  from  the  lay  county  council,  the 
county  health  fund  and  other  voluntary 
groups.  mo6t  of  whom  are  represented  on 
the  Medical  Care  Advisory  Committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  leas  populated  and 
l«n  proeperotu  areas  like  Charles  County, 
wbtr*  Toluntary  orgamiatlons  have  limited 
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Kings  County  Council  of  Jewish  Veterans 
could  not  have  made  a  happier  choice  in 
singling  him  out  as  the  recipient  of  Its  plaque 
for  Brooklyn's  most  outstanding  Interfaith 
leader  for  1949. 

Nor  could  there  be  in  these  times  more 
Important  work  than  that  In  which  he  has 
been  engaged.  He  spoke.  In  accepting  the 
award,  of  the  need  for  true  freedom,  justice, 
and  brotherhood  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
And  in  making  the  award  Past  National  Com- 
man(  er  Abraham  Kraditor  spoke  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter's endless  efforts  to  promote  good  re- 
lations among  the  different  Brooklyn  groups, 
relations  essential  to  a  healthy  community. 
We  can  hardly  hope  for  peace  among  nations 
until  we  learn  the  value  of  peace  among  otir- 
selves. 


Those  Intrepid  Little  Heroes  of  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4.  1949 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  George  V.  Cav- 
anaugh.  city  judge,  city  of  Mishawaka, 
Ind.,  disclosing  how  we  can  pay  respect 
to  the  homing  pigeon  that  rendered  In- 
estimable services  during  our  World 
Wars: 

DlPAHTMENT  OF  LaW, 

Mishawaka.  Ind..  April  25,  1949. 
Hon.  THtnucAN  C.  Ckook, 
Indiana  Third  District, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Friend:  I  first  advocated  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  nearly  30  years  ago. 
The  story  Is  a  long  one.  Mishawaka  Is  a 
center  of  pigeon  fanciers  because  of  the 
large  percentage  of  Belgians  (all  naturalized, 
good  American  citizens)  and  a  great  many 
men  and  women  natural  born  citizens  in 
Mishawaka  In  the  past  50  years,  of  Belgian 
descent.  Many  people  do  not  realize  that  we 
gave  our  best  birds  to  the  Government  for 
a  nominal  sum  of  «4  a  pair  In  1917  and  1918, 
the  time  of  the  First  World  War;  that  the 
homing  pigeon  is  protected  by  Federal  and 
State  statute.  I.  personally,  worded  the  In- 
diana statute  and  presented  It  to  the  State 
conservation  department;  that  the  Govern- 
ment ever  since  has  maintained  a  small  num- 
ber of  lofts  where  birds,  1.  e.,  pigeons,  are 
reared  and  trained  for  the  Army  and  Navy; 
that  they  are  Indispensable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was  a  better  time  for  the  ob- 
taining of  such  a  postage  stamp.  Any  de- 
nomination would  serve  our  purpose.  In 
the  American  Racing  Pigeon  Wnlon  there  are 
over  11,000  members.  The  Mishawaka  Lib- 
erty (South  Bend)  and  the  South  Bend  club 
are  afOliated  with  the  national  organization. 

WHT    A    PIGEON    POSTAGE    STAMP 

Nearly  30  years  ago  I  advocated  a  United 
States  postage  stamp  to  recognize  and  com- 
memorate those  intrepid  little  heroes  of  the 
air  for  their  work  in  World  War  I.  Quoting 
from  page  58,  "History  and  Rhymes  of  the 
Lost  Battalion."  by  Buds  Private  McCollum, 
I  find  it  says,  "A  great  many  word  pictures, 
at  the  time  and  since,  have  been  painted  of 
the  Gethsemane  through  which  the  heroic 
battalion  was  passing  during  those  5  days". 
In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to  read 
what  the  chief  actor  In  the  drama  was 
writing  himself,  and  sending  back  to  head- 
quarters by  bis  carrier  pigeons  the  only  Una 
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of  communication  left  open.  Those  mes- 
aa^es  are  In  the  official  files  of  the  United 
States  War  Department  and  as  as  follows: 

First  mess'^.ge  carried  from  Major  Whlttle- 
!*y:  Pigeon  No.  1,  -We  are  being  shelled  by 
German  artillery.  Can  we  not  have  artillery 
support?" 

The  second  mesaagc:  Ptgeon  No.  2,  "Our 
posts  are  broken,  one  runner  captured. 
Germans  In  small  numbers  In  our  left  rear. 
Have  located  German  mortar  and  sent  pla- 
toon to  get  it.  E  Company  met  heavy  re- 
sistance, at  least  20  casualties." 

Pigeon  No.  3,  "Germans  are  on  clilf  north 
of  us  and  have  had  to  evacuate  both  flanks. 
Situation  very  serious.  Broke  through  two 
of  our  runner  poets  today.  Casualties  yes- 
terday 6  killed.  80  wounded.  In  the  same 
companies  today  1  killed.  60  wounded.  Pres- 
ent effective  strength  of  companies  here 
245."  (Whittlesey  went  In  with  879  ef- 
fectives), and  so  the  story  ran  untU  his 
last  pigeon  was  released.  After  that  he 
went  militarily  dumb. 

His  last  message  read  "Men  are  suffering 
from  hunger  and  exposure  and  the  wounded 
are  In  very  bad  condition.  Cannot  support 
be  a«it  at  once?"  Whittlesey  wrote  that 
nMaaage  and  he  gave  due  credit  to  bis 
pigeons. 

The  abore  are  the  facts  on  which  I  base 
my  case.  Not  that  It  is  a  fine  hobby,  not 
that  It  is  followed  by  thousands  of  good 
sports,  not  that  it  is  fostered  in  Mishawaka 
by  our  good  Belgian  clti«nry,  but  on  their 
real  war  record,  on  the  acts  of  Cher  Ami 
in  the  Smithsonian  in  Washington,  the  bird 
daoorated  on  the  recommendation  of  Oen. 
Jack"  Pershing  himself. 

Geo.  V.  Cavakauoh, 
Judge    o/    Mishawaka,    Ind..    City 
Court,  and  a  Pigeon  Fancier  for  a 
Lifetime.  ,  * 


Servitude  for  the  FarmeTS 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  HTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Tuesday,  AprU  26. 1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  I>emocratic  President,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  once  said: 

The  history  of  liberty  Is  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  tha 
Increase  of  It.  When  we  resist  the  concentra- 
tion of  power,  we  are  resisting  the  processes 
of  death,  because  concentration  of  power  is 
what  always  precedes  the  destruction  of 
human  liberties. 

I  live  among  and  represent  American 
farmers  who  love  liberty,  and  not  servi- 
tude. Their  forefathers  fought  for  bb- 
erty,  and  passed  it  down  as  a  heritage  to 
them.  Neither  they  nor  their  sons  nor 
their  daughters  propose  to  sacrifice  this 
great  heritage  to  those  who  would,  if  they 
could,  deprive  them  of  it  through  bribes, 
doles,  subventions,  and  even  worse. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Rscoid  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  formerly  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  National 
Grange: 

Thi  PaoposiD  Nrw  Faem  Pulm 
(By  Fred  Brenckman) 

After  several  months  of  Intensive  study 
and  Inviictlgatlon  on  the  part  of  the  top- 
fligat  officials  of  his  department.  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  Charles  P.  Brannan  on  April 
7  submitted  the  outlines  of  a  new  farm  plan 
at  a  Joint  hearing  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  At  sub- 
sequent hearings  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Brannan  was  questioned  at  length 
regarding  many  angles  In  connection  with 
the  workings  of  the  plan  he  advanced. 

Basically,  It  may  be  said  that  the*  new  plan 
la  in  harmony  with  the  pledges  given  by 
President  Tniman  dtirlng  the  last  campaign. 
when  he  proposed  high  prices  for  farmers, 
coupled  with  lower  costs  of  living  for  con- 
siuners. 

WEW  stn'poa'r  roaMtJLA 

The  plan  advanced  by  Mr.  &-annan  would 
abandon  the  price  parity  system  established 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Agricultiiral  Adjust- 
ment Act.  It  would  provide  as  a  substitute 
a  formula  to  set  a  total  cash  Income  goal 
every  year.  Then  the  Governnaent  would  use 
loans  and  direct  payments  or  subsidies  to 
attam  this  Income  goal  for  farmers. 

Mr.  Brannan  calculated  that  the  l]K»me 
goal  for  farm  cash  receipts  in  1950  should  be 
$26,234,000,000,  based  on  March  15  costs. 
That  would  be  somewhat  less  than  the  $27.- 
500.000.000  estimated  cash  income  of  farm- 
ers  in  1949,  and  It  would  be  well  under  the 
1948  level  of  $31,000,000,000. 

In  discussing  his  plan.  Secretary  Brannan 
said: 

"The  standard  of  support  has  been  estab- 
lished with  reference  to  Income  criteria 
rather  than  price  criteria.  A  recent  10-y^ai 
period  has  been  selected  as  the  base.  Sim- 
plicity of  computation  and  application  has 
baan  a  constant  aim. 

"The  recommended  price-support  standard 
for  any  specific  comnKxUty  does  not  repre- 
sent a  parity  price  nor  does  the  compoeite 
average  represent  parity  income  as  those 
terms  are  statutorily  defined  and  commonly 
understood.  This  Income  standard  simply 
repre^nts  a  realistic  minimum  below  which 
It  la  not  In  the  interest  of  farmers  or  con- 
sumers to  allow  farm  prices  to  fall,  and  above 
which  I  hope  to  find  most  farm  prices  most 
of  the  time.  It  Is  the  minimum  level  from 
which  we  would  be  working  toward  narrow- 
ing, and  eventually  closing,  the  historical 
gap  between  farm  and  nonfarm  Income." 

Taking  as  a  moving  base  the  average  an- 
nual purchasing  power  of  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  for  the  years  1939  through 
1948.  the  plan  would  set  up  an  Income-sup- 
port standard,  together  with  a  specific  price- 
support  standard  for  individual  commodities. 

aOMX  ATTACBSD  COKOrnONS 

Mr.  Brannan  emphasized  the  point  that 
under  his  plan  price  supports  for  farm  prod- 
ucts could  not  be  separated  from  the  accept- 
ance by  fanners  of  reasonable  undertakings 
to  advance  or  accomplish  the  over-all  objec- 
tives of  the  plan.  Among  the  conditions  ha 
enumerated  were  the  following: 

1.  The  observance  of  minim xma  and  sound 
Boll-conservatlon  practices. 

a.  C<Hnpllance  with  or  adoption  of  what- 
ever programs  are  found  necessary  to  cvirtail 
wasteful  production  or  disorderly  marketing. 
Included  in  this  would  be  such  measTires  as 
acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  and 
marketing  agreements  which  might  be 
adopted  from  time  to  time  through  referen- 
dums  or  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  terms  of  specific  legisla- 
tion such  as  Is  now  on  the  staute  books. 

8.  The  limitation  of  ellglbUlty  for  price 
support  to  a  stated  volume  of  production  on 
each  farm.  This  limit  would  be  set  at  a 
point  that  would  not  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  extremely  large.  Indtistrlallaed 
farming. 

Under  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Brannan. 
for  perishable  commodities,  such  as  milk, 
eggs,  and  meat,  a  new  system  of  direct  pay- 
ments would  be  used.  Under  this  scheme, 
the    Government   would   allow    the    market 


prices  for  these  perishables  to  vary  with  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  difference  between  the 
market  price  and  the  sum  calculated  to  be  the 
support  level  wotild  be  given  to  the  farmer 
In  cash. 

That  it  would  call  for  a  degree  of  regimen- 
tation far  greater  than  anjrthing  that  tha 
farmers  of  America  have  heretofore  known 
appears  to  be  a  safe  assertion  to  make. 

The  plan  is  adroitly  put  together  to  ap- 
peal at  one  and  the  same  time  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  farm  jaroducts. 
Farmers  are  to  get  a  high  Income,  while  ooo- 
stimers  are  encouraged  to  expect  lower  prteea. 

However.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
both  farmers  and  consumers  would  be  taxed 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  payment  of 
subsidies.  They  would  also  have  to  pay  the 
administrative  costs.  There  are  those  who 
declare  that  the  CIO  and  the  Parmers  Union 
exercised  a  potent  Influence  In  the  formula- 
tion of  the  pian,  which  Is  supposed  to  have 
the  sanction  of  President  Truman. 

tONO-SAKCX  THIKKIMG  NCZDfS 

In  the  development  of  a  long-iange  farm 
program  it  would  be  well  for  the  farmers  to 
do  some  long-range  thinking.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  about  90  percent  of 
the  people  lived  on  farms,  and  they  molded 
the  policlea  of  the  coimtry.  But  from  decade 
to  decade  the  farm  population  has  shown  a 
relative  decline  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole.  In  1940  only  about  23 
percent  of  the  population  was  directly  en- 
gaged In  agriculture.  According  to  estimatea 
of  the  Ceustjs  Bureau,  only  19  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  live  on  farms 
today.    The  other  81  percent  are  constimers. 

In  the  long  nm,  what  the  majority  of 
the  people  want  In  a  democracy,  they  are 
likely  to  get.  if  it  is  In  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  It  to  them. 

It  is  a  fundamental  trait  in  human  na- 
ture that  vro  try  to  satisfy  oxn-  wanu  In  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  While  wishing  the 
farmer  well  In  a  general  way,  what  ccnsumera 
want  la  cheap  food.  If  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities are  to  be  determined  at  congres- 
sional and  presidential  elections,  where  ma- 
jority rules,  then  the  farmers  of  the  country 
will  some  day  find  themselves  in  a  predica- 
ment from  which  It  will  be  difficult  if  not 
Impoaslble  for  them  to  extricate  themaelvea. 


Patriotic  Senice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr   Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 

the  following  from   the   Daily   Evening 

Item.  Lynn,  Mass..  Monday,  May  2, 1949: 

UNstTNC  FBI  Hiaors 

It  Is  about  tlHM  that  a  song  of  praise  was 
raised  for  two  unsung  American  heroes  They 
shot  no  enemies  and  won  no  medals  dtirlng 
the  war.  But  there  must  be  jdenty  of  vet- 
erans who  woiild  not  have  traded  combat 
duty  for  the  assignment  that  these  two  had. 

We  refer  to  Herbert  A.  Philbrlck  and  An- 
gela Colomiris,  the  FBI  Inlcffmants  who  re- 
cently testified  at  the  trial  of  the  Communist 
leaders  In  New  York.  Mr.  Phllbrick  spent 
0  yrara  In  the  Communlat  movement.  Mlsa 
Colomlrla  was  a  party  member  for  7.  Tha 
former  said  he  received  only  his  expensea 
from  the  Government  during  that  time.  Mlsa 
Colomiris  made  no  mention  of  beln^  recom- 
pensed at  all. 
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not  only  a  patriotic  service.  It 
BttM  iMve  been  of  the  most  nerve-wracking 
drmmatic  performances  ever  given.  And 
wltbottt  — rr*"*"ii  to  take  any  credit  from 
Um  yoong  »>—n  volunteer,  we  would  guesa 
that  wbat  Mr.  PbUbrlck  went  through  was 
tiyrsiifti  to  tax  his  sanity. 

Be  maintained  his  Job  and  a  normal  home 
life.  He  deceived  his  famUy  completely. 
But  what  is  more  Important,  he  deceived 
Um  Coaununists.  Both  he  and  Miss  Col- 
oalrts  held  important  positions  In  the  party 
which  gave  them,  among  other  thir.gs.  an 
•cctirate  tine  on  party  membership  in  their 
respective  groups  in  Boston  and  New  Tcn-k. 

It  is  trying  enough  to  moat  of  us  whoever 
went  thro.'^  the  experience  to  spend  any 
length  of  time  with  native  Communists. 
Tbey  are  desperately  earnest,  tiresomely  ar- 
gumentative, maddeningly  illogical  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  totally 
dSTold  of  a  sense  erf  humor. 

Bnt  If  the  obvious  non -Communist  finds 
ttam  trying,  what  must  it  t>e  like  to  be  a 
non-Communist  who  pretends  to  be  a  be- 
M«v«r?  Never  once  should  he  lower  his 
g:aard.  Never  cnce  when  his  exasperation 
•pproactaed  the  breaking  p<jlnt.  as  surely  It 
mart  have,  could  be  rise  up  in  meeting,  shout 
"Oh.  nuUV  snd  stalk  out.  He  had  to  stay 
and  take  it  and  pretend  to  like  it. 

Further,  the  masquerading  non-Commun- 
ktt  had  to  take  insults  from  his  loyal  (ellow- 
A— li  III  I  in  public  appearances  as  a  Com- 
munist demonstrator.  And  mo.'-e  than  that. 
he  must  have  t>een  conscious  of  the  ever- 
praaaot  risk  at  being  found  out. 

Wbm  at  last  Bliss  Colomlrls  and  Mr 
rUfltorlck  were  allowed  to  drop  their  dis- 
gulw  and  appear  as  themselves  their  relief 
most  have  been  worth  all  the  compensation 
that  they  deserved  and  did  not  receive.  But 
the  disclosure  of  tbetr  past  activity  makes  one 
WMkNV  ham  many  other  patriots  are  per- 
foraUBg  tima»t  duties,  and  when  they  will 
be  relieved  of  the  arduous  role  of  a  double 
life. 

Undoubtedly  the  American  Communists  are 
wondering  the  same  thing,  snd  wondering 
it  very  seriously.  It  may  be  expected  that. 
bacauie  of  these  trial  revelations,  their  vigi- 
lance will  be  redoubled  in  every  cell  through- 
out the  country.  They  will  be  alert  fo»  any 
suspicious  move  by  other  volunteers.  And 
ttria  can  scarcely  help  but  make  the  tension 
mmt  risk  even  greater  for  the  Invaluable  In- 
tarmants  vbo  still  remain  In  the  Communist 
ranks. 

We  don  t  know  exactly  what  this  Nation 
or  its  0-:;vernment  can  do  by  way  of  thanks 
to  these  brave  young  people.  But  we  hope 
that  they  will  somehow  realize  that  a  great 
many  of  their  countrymen,  who  have  neither 
the  chance  nor  skill  nor  courage  to  do  what 
they  have  done,  appreciate  their  services 
deeply  Amid  all  the  emotionalism  and  pub. 
Uclty  that  surrounds  the  campaign  against 
the  menace  of  communism,  they  are  doing 
a  quiet,  secret  work  that  really  counts. 


Tosemite  Pays  Its  Way 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALircaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSINTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  Members  of  the  House,  and  par- 
ticularly those  on  Appropriations,  may 


be  Interested 
pays  its  way 


In  the  fact  that  one  park 
I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Recoso  a  lettfer  from  Mr.  John  C.  King- 
man, the  cl  airman  of  the  Mariposa 
County  DemiKrratic  Control  Committee 
in  my  State,  li  which  he  shows  the  reve- 


nue collected 
the   amount 
$525,435  for  a 
lars.  wherea.s 


in  Yosemite  is  $537,090  and 
of  Federal  taxes  paid  is 
total  of  over  a  million  dol- 
the  appropriation  for  that 


park  was  $54  I,4o0  for  1948 


The  Honorable 
House  Offi 


'(• 


N(  le; 


Majuposa  <|ox:ntt  Democratic 

Central  CuMMi-mi:, 

April  20.  1949. 
Clah  Encle, 
Building. 
Washirgton.  D.  C. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 

Ctiitral  Committee  of  Mariposa 

cl:  airman  of  the  committee  was 

'  rrlte  this  letter  to  you,  send- 

)ther  California  Congressmen 

vLsing  you  of  the  grave  con- 

whlch   the  committee   views   the 

of  the  Department  of  the  In- 

approprlations  for  national 


lei 
irg 


De.\r  Mr  E 

Democratic 
County,  the 
Instructed  to 
Ing  copies  to 
and  Senators, 
cern   with 
present  policl 
terior  regard! 
parks. 

We  are  sure 
fact  that 
ocratic    in   the 
as  the  Democfa 
considerably 
registration  In 
a  Republican 
senator,  and 
man.      You. 
crat  to  carry 
nificant   were 
tlonal  Park 
ing  employees 
and   the   othei 
Park  &  Curry 
Joritles.     Our 
this  vote  was  a 
policies 
parks. 

Mariposa 
county    with 
tourist  trade 
Semite   Natic 
item  In  our 
half  of  the 
the  control  of 
prosperity 
which  these 

During  1948 
tlonal  Park 
Against  that 
in  Yosemite 
mlts  and  publ 
out-of-pocket 
States 
National  Park 

In  addition, 
Curry    Co 
made  by  its 
States 

455.     We  have 
muie  the  taxe  > 
and   Individ 
the  Park.     On 
figures,  it  is 
Yosemite 
duced  a  net 
something 
000. 

In  a  county 
6.000    persons, 
circulation 
an   overw 
a  national  scai^ 
nacular, 
cent  of  the 
now  for  the 
project,  more 


laid 


Governi  aent 


alone 


Governi  lent 


lua  s 


within 


'peanuts 


3nil 


ec<  inomy. 


:hat  you  are  familiar  with  the 

Marl|K)sa  County  is  normally  Dem- 

proportion   of   2   to   1.     We. 

tic  central  committee,  were 

alarmed  when  our  Democratic 

the  election  last  fall  voted  for 

»resident,  a  Republican  State 

Republican  State  assembly- 

yburself,  were  the  only  Demo- 

Hir  county.      Even   more  sig- 

the  returns  in   Yosemite  Na- 

wqere  both  precincts,  one  cover- 

of  the  National  Park  Service 

employees   of   the   Yosemite 

2o..  returned  Republican  ma- 

naljrsis  of  the  situation  Is  that 

protest  vote  against  the  fiscal 

presently     affecting     the     national 

County    Is    a    sparsely    settled 

ew    natural    resources.       The 

I  esultlng  from  visitors  to  Yo- 

Park   Is    the   largest   single 

Since  something  over 

within  the  county  Is  under 

the  Federal  Government,  oiu* 

depfpnds   upon   the   wisdom   with 

are  administered. 

the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 

in  Yosemite  was  $543,450. 

^ount  $537,090  was  collected 

frim  the  sale  of  automobile  per- 

utillty  services.     The  actual 

outlay   made    by    the    United 

during  1948  in  Yosemite 

was  consequently  only  $6,360. 

from  the  Yosemite  Park  and 

including    the    payments 

em|}loyees  and  guests,  the  United 

collected  in  taxes  $525.- 

made  no  attempt  to  deter- 

pald  by  other  corporations 

within    the    boundaries   of 

the  basis  of  Just   these  few 

obvious  that  the  operation  of 

Natl  mal    Park    during    1948    pro- 

F  roflt   for  the  Government  of 

considerably  more  than  $1,500,- 


Sei  vice 


with  a  population  of  abcmt 

$1,500,000    withdrawn    from 

the  county  each  year  is 

helming   economic   handicap.     On 

.  $500,000  is.  to  use  the  ver- 

It  is  less  than  1  per- 

am6unt  l>elng  appropriated  right 

Central   Valley   project.     That 

»  less,  encircles  our  county 


and  we  receive  little  heneflt.  Oiu  share  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  d  hilars  being 
spent  for  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources is  $6,360. 

We  uiiderstand  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  an  investment  in  Yosemite 
National  Park  of  some  $12,000,000.  To  main- 
tain that  investment  we  believe  we  can  say 
categorically  that  no  appropriations  are 
made.  It  is  a  policy  of  expediency  and 
short-sightedness  which  even  the  smallest 
private  businesbman  would  understand  as 
an  extreme  in  Incompetency. 

The  roads  and  trails  In  Yosemite  National 
Park  are  falling  to  pieces,  the  sewage  plant 
is  outmoded,  the  electric  syst.^m  falls  so 
short  of  meeting  present-day  requirements 
that  tne  residents  of  the  park  are  threatened 
with  power  failures  each  time  the  weather 
turns  cold.  If  persisted  in,  this  present  pol- 
icy will  cost  the  Government  millions  of 
dollars  to  replace  facilities  which  could  be 
protected   for  a   relatively   small   allotment. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  that  the  situ- 
ation In  Yosemite  is  duplicated  in  every 
park,  monument,  and  historical  site  admin- 
istrated by  the  National  Park  Service  Ber- 
nard DeVotJ  In  his  column  ;  the  March 
1949  Issue  of  Harper's  Magazine,  has  pre- 
sented in  capsule  form  the  situation  as  it 
applies  nationally.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  laymen  to  bring  these  things  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  The  local  ad- 
ministrators in  all  of  the  areas  under  the 
supervision  of  the  National  Park  Service  raise 
these  points  every  year.  Because  of  the  re- 
strictions placed  upon  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  this  information  is 
slighted,  and  It  never  becomes  a  part  of 
budgetary  requests. 

We  feel  sure  that  if  the  situation  we  are 
describing  were  made  known  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  i)eople  at  large,  policies  of 
the  present  would  be  reversed  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  would  be  enabled  ade- 
quately to  maintain  and  preserve  these  great 
areas  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  set  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations. 

There  is  no  lack  of  information  regarding 
the  specific  needs  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 
That  the  funds  required  to  meet  them  are 
regularly  screened  out  of  the  budget  for  the 
Interior  Department  is  scarcely  attributable 
to  motives  of  economy,  since  that  same  De- 
partment Indulges  freely  In  "bull  roaring." 
as  DeVoto  puts  It.  in  its  clamor  for  ever-in- 
creasing sums  for  reclamation,  public  power, 
and  other  more  politically  sensitive  causes. 
Nor.  in  appraising  the  Department's  current 
efforts  to  acquire  the  concession  facilities 
In  the  national  parks,  can  we  escape  soma 
misgivings  at  the  prospect  of  entrusting  ad- 
ditional properties  to  officials  who  evince  so 
little  apparent  concern  for  those  already  In 
their  hands. 

We  fuUy  recognize  the  stupendous  finan- 
cial burden  under  which  the  country's  econ- 
omy Is  staggering.  We  are  aware  also  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  pledge  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  our  citizens.  Vast  sums  are  being  ex- 
pended toward  the  redemption  of  that 
pledge.  But  the  amounts  required  for  the 
national  parks  are  so  Insignificant  by  com- 
parison that  they  can  scarcely  weigh  in  the 
total  administrative  budget.  Even  if  this 
were  not  so.  there  is  no  consistency  in  a 
program  which  purports  to  benefit  our  coun- 
try while  leaving  unattended  those  very 
areas  which  an  earlier  wisdom  set  aside  as 
America's  finest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mariposa  Cotnrrr  D»mochatic 

CCNTR.*!  COMMmTB, 

John  C.  Kingman,  Chairman. 
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Tke  Baunff-Point  System  in  West  Vir- 
fmia — Cement  Trust  DcpriTes  Small 
Basiness  in  West  Virfinia  •£  Natural 
AdTantafes — West  Virfinia  Cement 
Mills  Were  All  Nonbase  MUIs— Small 
Basiness  in  West  Virfinia  Affressire, 
bnt  Needs  Protection  •(  Antitmst 
Laws — Moratorium  Would  Hare  tke 
Effect  of  Nullifyinf  Supreme  Court 
Decision  in  Cement  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  had  for 
many  years  Portland  cement  mills  within 
its  borders.  West  Virginia  abounds  in 
natural  resources,  and  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement  are  found  in 
abundance.  But  West  Virginia  cement 
mills,  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  Cement  case,  April  26,  1948, 
were  non-baslng-point  mills.  That  Is  to 
say.  every  time  a  West  Virginian  bought 
a  barrel  of  cement  he  wat  paying  a  price 
based  on  c  cement  mill  somewhere  else 
than  within  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
The  basing-point  mills  in  other  States 
set  the  pattern  of  cement  prices  in  West 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginian.^  paid  the 
bill. 

CtMXm  THTTST  *IAD  GOOD  RXASOWS  FOB  OMITTIK G 
WXST  vaCINlA  BASING  POINTS 

There  were  very  good  reasons  why 
West  Virginia  has  had  no  basing-point 
mills — good  rea.sons,  at  least,  in  the  little 
black  book  the  Cement  Trust  used  prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  One  mill 
in  southern  West  Virginia  Is  owned  by 
the  Basic  Products  Co.  This  company 
operates  another  non-basing-point  mill 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania;  the  bas- 
ing-point mill  was  its  neighbor.  Uni- 
versal-Atlas Portland  Cement  Ca  A 
second  mill  In  northern  West  Virginia, 
near  Manheim,  is  owned  by  the  Alpha 
Portland  Cement  Co..  which  also  has  a 
mill  at  Ironton,  Ohio.  The  Ironton  mill 
was  a  basing-point  mill.  The  third  West 
Virginia  mill,  near  Martinsville,  was 
owned  by  the  Standard  Lime  &  Stone 
Co.  and  apparently  was  based  on  two 
Lehigh  Portland  cement  mills,  one  at 
Union  Bridge,  Md..  and  the  rther  at 
Pordwick,  Va. 

Thus.  West  Virginia  was  not  only 
bounded  geographically  by  her  neighbor- 
ing States  but  was  also  bounded  by  the 
Cement  Trust,  which  ringed  her  with  bas- 
ing points  and  thereby  exacted  phantom 
freight  from  her  citizens  and  her  State 
government  for  many,  many  shears. 

The  West  Virginia  situation  before  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Cement 
case  on  April  26.  1948,  is  just  one  illus- 
tration of  a  multitude  of  the  Inequities 
which  existed  under  the  basing-point 
system  of  pricing.  In  the  case  of  West 
Virginia  a  whole  State  was  Involved.    In 


other  Instances  parts  of  States  were  af- 
fected by  the  system  which  had  for  its 
keystone  the  addition  of  arbitrary 
charges  for  freight  from  distant  points 
instead  of  actual  freight  charges  from 
the  point  of  origin.  This  is  the  system — 
the  basing-point  system — that  the  ce- 
ment, the  steel,  and  other  monopolies 
would  now  have  legalized  by  legislative 
proccdiu*.  That  is  the  real  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  lndustriaM.sts  who  so 
warmly  support  a  moratorium. 

MOBATOBrtTM  OWLT  XJaXTXTL  TO  BIG  BtTSINESB 

A  moratorium  on  what?  Not  a  mora- 
torium for  a  meritorious  or  a  deserving 
cause.  But.  a  moratorium  on  imfair 
trade  practices,  price  discrimination, 
combination  in  the  restraint  of  trade,  and 
all  of  the  categories  of  illegal  and  unfair 
business  operation.s.  I  do  not  say  for 
a  moment  that  these  results  are  Intended 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  pending  mora- 
torium bills,  S.  1008  and  H.  R.  2222.  To 
the  contrary.  I  know  these  bill  spring 
from  the  very  best  of  motives.  However, 
big- business  attorneys  will  read  into  any 
moratorium  act  intentions  which  the 
Congress  never  had  and  will  argue  au- 
thoritatively through  the  courts  on  points 
already  decided.  These  learned  gentle- 
men will  take  a  word,  a  c«nma,  or  a 
semicolon  and  use  It  like  a  divining  rod 
to  locate  the  precious  metal  In  the  mora- 
torium bill.  It  Is  not  clarity  they  seA, 
for  that  they  have,  but  confusion  with 
which  to  unsettle  Issues  previously  re- 
solved. 

STTPKEMX    COXJBT    DECISION    MA1»    AU.    KILLS    TJt 
WIST    VnWINlA    BASING    POINTS 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  opinion  In 
the  Cement  case.  April  26.  1948.  stated 
in  part: 

The  core  of  tlie  charge  waa  tliat  the  re- 
apondenla  had  restrained  and  hindered  com- 
petition in  the  sale  and  distribuilon  of  ce- 
ment by  means  of  a  combination  among 
themselves  made  efTectl-ve  through  mutual 
understanding  or  agreement  to  employ  a 
multlple-baslng-polnt  system  of  pricing. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  charges  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  by  a  6  to  1  vote.  This  is 
the  decision  which  big  business  Immedi- 
ately attacked  on  all  fix)nts.  This  is  the 
decision  which  prompted  the  plea  to  Con- 
gress for  a  moratorium. 

Had  there  been  no  basing-point  sys- 
tem. West  Virginia  and  West  Virginians 
would  not  have  been  forced  to  purchase 
cement  based  on  points  <n  Virginia.  Ten- 
nessee. Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio.  West  Virginia  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  basing  points  but  despite 
three  cement  mills  within  her  borders 
she  had  none  of  her  own.  So  it  was  that 
West  Virginia  p)aid  phantom  freight  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  for  West  Vir- 
ginia 15  a  highly  Industrialized  State,  a 
good-roads  State,  and  a  progressive  State 
as  witnessed  by  her  tremendous  public 
improvements. 

SMALL   BUaiNBaS    Hf    WXST    VIBfiUtlA    ACTIVB   ANI) 

AccKcaarvB 

West  Virginia  Is  blessed  with  hundreds 
of  small -business  enterprises,  burrowing 
deep  into  natural  resources,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  and  utilizing  the  power 
of   coal   and  water   to   a   high   degree. 


Beautiful  glass  in  all  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum is  manufactured  from  West  Vir- 
ginia's fine  silicates  to  grace  the  windows 
in  oiu:  cathedrals  and  churches.  Pine 
pottery,  woodworking  plants,  steel-fab- 
rlcating  plants,  chemicals,  coal  mining . 
and  the  whole  gamut  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity Is  the  handiwork  of  small-business 
enterprise  In  West  Virginia.  To  which 
may  be  added  by  way  of  comment  the  ad- 
ditional hundreds  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, service  units,  hotels,  garages, 
and  so  on.  which  add  to  the  business 
structure  of  the  Mountain  State.  The 
motto  of  West  Virginia  is  Montani  Sem- 
per Uberi — Mountaineers  are  always 
fieemen.  How  true  this  Is.  and  how 
much  truer  it  will  be  if  our  fight  to  curb 
monopolies  is  not. thwarted  by  unwise 
and  unsound  legislation — legislation 
which  will  restore  to  big  business  unnat- 
ural advantages  that  far  outweigh  any 
natural  advantages  that  may  accrue  to 
small  business  by  reason  of  availability 
of  raw  materials  and  natural  aggres- 
siveness. 


Um  Entire  Country  Needs  a  Columkiu 
Valley  Administrmtion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  CONN«CTICTTT 

DC  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1949 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoso  I  insert  herewith  a  statement  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Coaunerce  Qirard 
E>avidson  regarding  the  Columbia  Valley 
Administration : 

THZ  XMTIXX  COTTirnT  NXB»  A  COLUMBIA  VALLKT 
ADMimSTRATION 

The  entire  country  needs  a  Columbia  Val- 
ley Administration — not  merely  the  Statea  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  And  the  decision  to 
establish  this  Administration  should  be  made 
on  tlie  grounda  of  national  interest — not  on 
grounds  of  local  or  regional  interest. 

When  the  TV  A  was  eetabliahed,  it  met  tbc 
needs  of  the  entire  country.  The  whole 
Nation  had  paid  for  years  for  the  cost  of 
floods  on  the  Tennessee;  had  paid  the  conse- 
quences of  the  lower  incomes  of  people  of  the 
valley;  had  felt  the  impact  of  smaller  crop 
output  because  of  depleted  soils  in  the  val- 
ley. The  lower  Incomes  of  the  valley  meant 
less  business  for  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
selling  to  the  people  of  the  valley  electric 
appliances,  housing,  food,  clothing,  and  other 
products.  The  lower  Incomes  meant  more 
malnutrition  and  disease,  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  men  able  to  pass  the  Army  and  ICavy 
physical  tests. 

Today  the  valley  la  much  richer,  thsnka 
to  the  TV  A,  and  so  Is  the  entire  country. 
The  country  saves  about  11,000,000  annually 
because  of  the  flood-control  benefits  of  TVA, 
which  means  that  much  less  call  for  Red 
Cron  contributions  or  for  special  approprta- 
tlona  for  flood  relief  by  Congresa.  And  while 
everybody  saves  thla  money,  fanners  on 
6.000.000  acres  of  the  lower  CMilo  and  Mis- 
sissippi Basins  have  their  crope  protected 
The  power  output  since  TVA  waa  eetabliahed 
has  Increased  10  times,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Katlon  is  selling  to  the  people  in 
man  electric  appUancefi,  and  is 


t 
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th*  new  tndustiiea  ot  tb«  t&Uct  cbemicmU. 
alaminum  aod  other  products  And  emploTing 
OQ  tbCM  products  more  sddlttonal  workers 
tban  tbe  new  mdustriea  employ  In  the  tsI- 
ley  ttaetf  The  npUt  growth  of  river  navi- 
fatk»  tn  the  ▼mll«7  baa  tared  the  rest  of  the 
eoontry  millions  of  dollars  in  transportation 
coats  on  the  pwoducts  it  sells  to  the  valley 
and  thoae  it  buys  from  the  valley.  Farmers 
all  over  the  country  produced  more  crops 
than  otberwtae.  thanks  to  TVA  demonstra- 
tioB  and  Jiulii|Wiw«ttl  work  with  phosphate 
tartOlMrt  OB  tliLilHinifc  of  finna  both  in  and 
outaldc  of  the  valley  With  Incomes  higher. 
tba  health  of  the  valley  ta  mtich  better, 
■lalari*  has  decreased.  The  rest  of  th« 
eoMBtry  tound  tiM  vaUey  b»il«r  able  to  pro- 
vMa  mux  tar  the  annad  mtntm  In  World 
War  n 

In  the  ColumbU  River  area  the  Nation 
bmAi  a  CVA.  Although  tome  problems  are 
dtfarent  frotn  those  ot  the  Tennesee  Valley 
there  are  undeveloped  opportunities  that  wUl 
be  fulfilled  sooner  and  at  lass  coat  than  If 
there  U  no  CVA.  Floods  have  to  be  con- 
traUad  like  that  of  1M8.  but  there  should  be 
oae  agency  at  work,  not  a  mixture  of  State 
md  Federal  agencies  There  are  nearly  ».- 
000.000  kilowatts  of  water  power  yet  to  be 
converted  into  electric  power,  now  wasting 
annually  to  ttaa  sea.  This  is  the  equivalent 
at  alBMMt  400.000.000  barrels  of  oU  annually, 
or  one-fi;*.h  of  what  the  country  now  pro- 
duces A  CVA  can  develop  and  sell  this 
power  sooner  and  at  leas  coat  than  can  the 
three  Federal  agencies  that  now  sepiarately 
handle  parts  of  the  power  problem.  The 
Mcnrity  of  the  Nation  will  Improve  the 
this  power  is  developed,  because  very 
iBitiiatries  are  holding  back  their 
vntll  they  can  ?et  the  power. 
Thaae  tm^usOlas.  which  have  been  turned 
down  for  aiianaion  in  the  past  2  years  in 
the  ICorthwcst.  Include  aluminum,  phos- 
pbataa,  ferro-aUoys.  and  abrasives.  All  of 
these  prodocta  are  important  in  war.  The 
papototkm  ot  the  Northwest  has  increaaad 
IB  pareant  tn  the  past  8  years— three  tiaiaa 
than  the  Increase  in  the  rest  of  the 
jtry.  Unemployment,  although  small. 
been  thra*  tlmaa  the  rate  in  the  reat  of 
tha  country.  A  CVA  will  mean  more  job 
opportunities  and  relatively  leas  unemploy- 
OMBt  than  If  there  is  no  CVA.  For  the 
vhola  oottntry  this  nteans  more  income  for 
people  in  the  Northwest  with  which  to  buy 
§oo0M  from  other  re^toiu. 

A  CVA  will  pay  off  to  the  Nation  the  way 
TVA  has.  Todajr.  the  valley  supports  ihe 
TVA  and  would  voCe  for  It  if  a  referendum 
were  held.  But  back  In  1983,  tha  people  of 
the  valley  would  have  bean  eonftiaed  by  the 
kind  ot  talk  now  made  against  a  CVA.  The 
people  of  the  TVA  area  would  have  been  told 
they  were  going  tocialittlc.  that  they  would 
be  giving  up  their  local  rights  to  govern 
themaelves.  They  probably  wotild  have  voted 
against  a  TVA.  But  forttinately  for  them 
and  the  country,  the  decision  for  a  TVA  was 
made  by  the  Congress  and  the  President  on 
grounds  of  national  Intcreat. 

A  CVA  ahould  ba  daelded  on  the  same 
ground  ot  national  naed.  Tha  arguments 
agalnat  CVA  from  some  selfish  people  In  the 
Northwest  are  the  old  arguments  of  business 
groups  who  maak  their  opposition  to  social 
progrsM   with  catcalls   of  socialism. 

Ifrlc  Johnatan.  forxnar  president  of  th«> 
Ohttcd  States  Chamber  ot  Ccmmerce.  wlaeh 
adviaea  his  fellow  businessmen  In  a  recent 
artiela  In  Fortune  to  become  more  soclal- 
l^Ddad.  He  points  out  that  they  opposed 
vorkman'a  ooaapaaaaatton.  mtntmnm-wage 
laglalatlon.  Iinwna  ot  bank  dopialli.  aoctel 
aecurlty.  parity  prleaa.  and  legallaad  eoUec- 
tiva  bargaining.  They  said  these  maaaurea 
WPOOld  lead  to  soclAlism.  But  Mr.  Johnston 
eans  i  I  -uLueaaiiirii  for  miore  K>cial  think- 
ing I.,   vjrdcr  to  prevent  ■ortiallam      A  CVA 


thi 


cointry. 


represents  just 
TVA  helped 
throughout  the 
wise. 

There   are   no 
CVA.     For  the 
CVA  must  be  established 


t  kind  of  thinking.     The 

prlv4te   competitive   enterprise 

A  CVA  wlU  do  Uke- 


IV  Corrcat  Trc  id  in  the  CapiUl  Market 


EXTENSIQN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 


IN  TH£  HOU8I 


Mr.  LYNCH. 

April  29,  at  the 
In  Washington. 


country 

years  Chairmai 


in  the  growing 


power  in  the  1 


the  companies 
Mr.  Schram's 


opportunity    to 
through    the   eyi 


arguments   against   a 
of  the  entire  country,  a 


HEW   YORK 

OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
May  3.  1949 


On  last  Friday  night, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  here 
Mr.  Emil  Schram  de- 
livered at  a  gendral  membership  meeting 
of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  an 
believe  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Meihbers  of  this  House.  Mr 
Schram  to  my  rr  ind  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  soundest  fnancial  experts  In  the 
You  wjill  recall  he  was  for  many 
of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  When  he  resigned 
that  oflBce  in  19  41  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Ne  V  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  has  since  i  ontinued  in  that  office. 
Mr,  Schram.  n  his  address,  sounds  a 
warning  when  he  points  out  the  danger 


trend  to  permit  life-in- 
surance companies  to  buy  common 
stocks.  That  dinger,  in  my  opinion,  is 
real  and  unless  we  face  it  squarely  and 
stop  the  trend  ve  shall  be  enmeshed  in 
It.  We  shall  ii  that  event  have  the 
greatest    concer  tration    of    wealth    and 


fe-lnsurance  companies 


which  eventual  y  will  bring  disaster  to 


hemselves. 
address  follows: 

For  16  years  a  y  chief  concern  has  been 
the  problem  of  ca  pltal.  It  Jtist  happens  that 
during  the  first  e  ght  of  the  period  I  had  an 
observe  capital  problems 
of  a  great  Government 
lending  agency,  tiie  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Wli  en  I  resigned  as  Chairman 
of  the  RFC  In  M^  1941  to  become  president 
Stock  Exchange,  I  merely 
of  my  attention  to  a  great 
Although     affairs     have 


of  the  New  York 
shifted  the  focus 
capital     market. 


brought  me  to  t^e  Nation's  Capital  often  In 
recent  years,  this  is  the  first  time  since  leav- 
ing the  Reconstri  tction  Finance  Corporation 
that  I  have  had  t  he  good  fortune  to  address 
so  distinguished  a  n  audience  as  this  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  pro  >ose  to  take  advantage  of  it 
hewing  close  to  the  line, 
where  they  may. 
practice,    it   is   often   said 


to  speak  bluntly 

let  the  chipd  fall 

In   Investment 


vtser.  I  shall  not 
does  when  there 


affairs  wuich  it  la 


that  to  go  against  the  trend  is  a  cardinal  mis- 
take. As  I  have  many  other  problems  in 
addition  to  convincing  people  that  I  have 
no  special  claim  o  beint{  an  investment  ad- 
pause  to  wonder  what  one 
s  no  trend  in  the  markets. 


Very  definitely  tl  lere  Is  a  trend  in  national 


the  duty  of  every  responsi- 


ble citizen  to  bu;k — I  refer  to  the  trend  to 
take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  move 
along  blithely  wll  h  the  most  widespread  cur- 
rent opinion  In  laallng  with  our  economic 
and  financial  pre  Mams. 

TtM  late  Justlc »  Holmes  once  said  that  no 
gaaenUisatlon  Is  eorth  a  damn,  adding,  with 
hia  ttMml  Wit.  "tot  even  thi^  '>ne."     To  get 


away  from  generalizations,  I  must  appear  In 
a  very  distasteful  role  "xnA  I  resort  to  the 
I-told-you-so  pattern  only  to  underscore 
the  need  for  thinking  agalnat  the  trend.  Last 
Biay.  I  testified  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report. 
You  Will  recall  the  background.  Commodity 
prices  were  soaring,  construction  activity  and 
department  store  sales  were  making  new 
peaks,  and  the  monetary  authorities  were 
clamoring  for  new  controls  to  stem  Inflation. 
Dire  warnings  were  voiced  as  to  the  prospects 
for.  and  effects  of  continued  splrallzlng  of 
Inflationary  factors. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  the  area  of 
shortages  has  shrunk.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  It  will  shrink  turther  in  coming  montha 
as  tha  rem-Unlng  pipe  lines  a^e  filled  and 
production  and  consumption  come  Into 
greater  balance.  *  *  *  My  thinking  is 
along  lines  of  stability.  Provided  we  keep  our 
heads  I  do  not  fear  runaway  Inflation,  nor 
do  I  look  for  the  great  depression  whose 
failure  to  appear  has  so  chagrined  the  Marx- 
ian economists  and  statesmen.  •  •  • 
We  have  emerged  from  the  period  of  short- 
ages and  unleHS  the  Congress  permits  the 
budget  to  become  unbalanced  again.  I  firmly 
believe  we  have  already  entered  the  postwar 
peilod  of  stabilization." 

For  a  few  months,  the  facts  making  the 
headlines  seemed  to  contradict  these  views, 
but  the  underlying  forces,  as  subsequent  de- 
velopments have  evidenced,  unquestionably 
were  moving  in  this  direction. 

My  views  were  rooted  in  deep  faith  In  the 
immense  productive  capacity  of  American 
industry  and  In  equal  faith  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  refuse  to  be  stampeded 
into  a  flight  from  savings. 

Without  further  comment  on  the  past,  I 
now  turn  to  the  areas  where  constructive 
thinking  is  most  essential,  which  Is  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that  these  are  the 
subjects  where  moving  with  the  trenO  is 
most  damaging  to  the  national  well-being. 
In  short,  among  these  tendencies  are: 

1.  The  trend  toward  centralization  of  au- 
thority In  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  The  trend  toward  concentrated  financial 
power  and  influence  of  our  life-insurance 
industry,  due  In  part  to  altered  saving  habits 
of  the  public  and  the  underlying  quest  for 
security. 

3.  The  trend  toward  too  much  debt  Doth 
corporate  and  Individual;  and 

4.  The  trend  toward  punitive  rates  of  taxes. 
In  the  name  of  an  ill-conceived  nation  of 
what  liberalism  means,  and  without  regard 
to  the  economic  consequences  of  such  tax- 
ation. 

1.  The  centralization  of  government  la  in 
the  realm  of  political  science.  I  shall  not 
pretend  any  special  competence  In  this  field. 
The  eminent  Members  of  the  Congress,  by 
whose  presence  I  feel  complimented  may  be 
relied  upon  to  express  In  the  fullest  meas- 
ure the  Idea  that,  after  all,  ours  is  still  a 
Federal  Government,  making  all  allowance 
for  changing  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. 

2.  The  blessings  of  life  Insurance  need  no 
elaboration  and  I  unreservedly  endorse  in- 
surance as  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
forces  for  good  in  our  national  life  and  a 
remarkable  Illustration  of  cooperative  vol- 
untary achievement.  There  Is  no  privately 
owned  and  managed  business  which  Is  more 
affected  with  public  interest  than  life  in- 
surance. Its  size  alone  Inspires  awe.  Life- 
insurance  assets  aggregate  an  amount  ap- 
proximately equal  to  35  percent  of  the  com- 
bined prlnclpail  assets  of  some  14.000  banks 
comprising  our  commercial  banking  system. 
They  are  two  and  one-half  times  the  assets 
of  533  mutual  savings  banks,  and  four  and 
one-quarter  times  the  assets  of  3,733  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  which  are  mem- 
bers uX  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System. 
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The  slae  of  llfe-lnsxirance  companies  is  not 
the  most  significant  fact.  Their  amazing 
rate  of  growth  is  even  more  striking.  Fifty 
years  ago.  life-insurance-company  assets 
amounted  to  approximately  $1,300,000,000. 
By  the  end  of  the  following  decade,  they  ex- 
ceeded $3,000,000,000.  and  in  the  next  10  years 
to  1917  practically  doubled  again  to  $6,000,- 
000,000.  Between  1917  and  1927,  the  Increase 
waa  accelerated  and  In  the  latter  year  their 
asseU  had  expanded  to  $14,400,000,000.  By 
the  end  of  1937  they  had  grown  to  $26,000.- 
000,000.  and  in  the  subsequent  10  years  the 
Increase  again  approached  100  percent  so  that 
at  the  end  of  1947  tha  aaaeU  of  Ufe-lnatu-- 
ance  companies  stood  at  approximately  $02,- 
000,000.000  and  are  now  eatlmatad  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $07,000,000,000. 

In  a  recent  artlcla,  Mr,  Frank  A.  Schmltt, 
of  the  financial  suff  of  tha  New  York  Herald 
Tribuna,  made  a  projection  of  life-insurance 
aaaats  In  10S7,  by  applying  the  smallest  10- 
year  gain  In  the  past  half  century.  The  pro- 
jection brings  the  figure  to  $94,000,000,000, 
It  Ls  difficult  to  comprehend  figures  running 
to  astronomical  proportions.  Just  one  added 
comparison — currently  the  market  value  of 
the  2,000.000.000  shares  Of  stock  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  representing  1,400 
different  issues,  amounts  to  less  than 
$70,000,000,000. 

The  sheer  size  and  rapid  growth  of  life- 
insurance  companies  Inevitably  bring  them 
Into  close  contact  with  the  problem  of  capi- 
tal and  the  capital  markets.  Beginning  in 
the  thirties,  private  placements  have  become 
more  and  more  Important.  The  registration 
requirements  under  the  Securities  Acts  need 
not  be  complied  with,  for  there  is  no  public 
offering.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during 
the  past  10  years  approximately  30  percent 
of  all  security  offerings  by  corporations  have 
been  placed  privately.  It  may  be  trtie  that 
in  this  matter  we  are  dealing  with  a  logical 
evolution,  but  the  fact  remains  that  life  com- 
panies dominate  the  investment  banking  in- 
dustry, and  I  wonder  if  the  implications  have 
been  fuUy  canvassed  or  whether  the  facta 
themselves  are  generally  recognized. 

For  a  time  last  year  life-insurance  compa- 
nies were  large  sellers  of  Government  securi- 
ties, mainly  long-term  Issues.  Only  unprece- 
dentedly  large  purchases  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  at  pegged  prices  prevented 
possible  demoralization  of  the  Government 
bond  market.  Unlike  member  banks,  life- 
insurance  companies  are  not  subject  to  reg- 
ulation bv  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities. 
Finally,  the  whole  equity-debt  problem  la 
Illuminated  by  what  has  happened  In  life 
Insurance.  Private  insvurance  has  been  In- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  approximately  $3,500.- 
000,000  annually.  In  1948,  according  to  data 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commlaalon, 
It  Is  estimated  that  all  liquid  savings  aggre- 
gated $4,900,000,000.  and  private  insurance 
alone  absorbed  $3,500,000,000,  or  70  percent  of 
the  total.  By  reason  of  the  large  sums  which 
flow  to  them,  including  amortization  of  mort- 
gage debt  and  loans,  life-insurance  compa- 
nlM  have  necessarily  come  to  play  an  in- 
creaaingly  significant  part  In  the  capital 
markets. 

Since  they  are  In  the  main  restricted  to 
the  purchase  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  and 
the  making  of  loans,  the  question  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  life- 
insurance  companies  generally  to  be  author- 
laad  to  buy  common  stocks  or  pturchase 
equity  interests  In  real  property  more  broad- 
ly. Extensive  departures  from  previous  in- 
vestment practice  have  already  been  made. 
This  has  come  about  in  two  ways:  Through 
the  purchase  of  real  property  from  business 
Interests  and  the  leasing  back  of  these  prop- 
erties to  their  former  owners,  and  through 
construction  for  their  own  account  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  They  are  in  the  residential 
construction    field   for    theU:    own    account. 


The  latter.  In  some  Instances,  has  been  em- 
barked upon  pursuant  to  special  legislation 
granting  long-term  tax  concessions. 

ThlB  problem,  which  received  some  atten- 
tion In  the  prewar  period,  is  being  turned 
over  intensively  In  the  minds  of  economists 
and  thoughtful  Insurance -company  execu- 
tivea.  It  is  only  fair  for  me  to  add  that 
executives  of  some  of  the  largest  life  com- 
panies remain  firm  In  their  opposition  to 
expanding  the  authority  of  life-insurance 
companies  to  buy  equities,  whether  they  be 
preferred  or  common  stoeka. 

Simply  to  avoid  mlstinderstandlng.  may  I 
emphasise  that  the  vary  thought  of  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
life-insurance  Industry  la  abhorrent  to  m«. 
But  If  I  were  a  raaponalbla  official  of  a  life- 
Insurance  company,  I  would,  on  my  own 
initiative,  want  to  sm  a  moat  laarchtng 
analysis  of  every  phaaa  of  the  functions  and 
operatlona  of  Insurance  compantea.  The 
flow  and  function  of  aavlngs  aa  they  affect 
the  capital  markeu  generally  urgently  re- 
quire reexamination,  in  my  opinion. 

3.  There  is  too  much  debt  and  too  much 
complacency  shout  the  rate  at  which  private 
debt  Is  expanding.  All  forms  of  net  private 
debt  (Individual  and  corporate)  amounted 
to  $145,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  1945.  and 
at  the  end  of  last  year  it  is  estimated  the 
aggregate  of  private  debt  had  risen  to  ap- 
proximately $190,000,000,000,  probably  the 
most  rapid  expansion  in  e-ronomic  history. 
In  1948,  corporations  supplied  $10,400,000,000 
of  their  needed  funds  externally.  1.  e..  aside 
from  funds  retained  from  operations.  Out 
of  this  sum  only  about  $1,000,000,000  or  10 
percent  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  stocks, 
both  preferred  and  common.  Our  com- 
placency derives  from  the  unparalleled  In- 
ternal source  of  funds,  principally  retained 
earnings,  which  have  been  at  a  rate — partly 
because  of  fictitious  Inventory  profits — that 
obviously  cannot  be  maintained. 

When  profits  turn  down,  it  is  the  debt- 
burdened  company  that  la  the  first  to  cut 
production,  lay  off  employees  and  undercut 
prices  to  gain  cash.     Bconomlsu  have  long 
recognized  that  debt  accentuates  the  down- 
ward spiral.      Let  us  not  forget  one  of  the 
lessons  of  the  thirties,  and  at  least  prove  we 
can  learn  from  the  past.     Debt  adds  to  the 
Inflexibility  of  the  economic  structtire.    Debt 
has  a  habit  of  becoming  due  when  companies 
are    least   able    to    meet    their    obligations. 
Sinking-fund    paymenta    that    seem    light 
enough  In  prosperous  times  can  be  very  trou- 
bleaome  when  earnlnga  contract  and  caah  la 
depleted,  and  the  very  existence  of  old  debt 
makes  It  difficult  to  obtain  funds.     Through 
a  policy  of  low  intereat  rales,  through  the 
practice  of  permitting  Interest  on  debt  to 
be  charged  as  an  expense  of  operation  before 
arriving  at  net  income,  and  heavy  taxes  on 
earnings,  we  have  encouraged  getting  into 
debt,  and  all  of  this  comes  on  top  of  the 
Institutional   developments  which  have  al- 
ready created  tendencies  promoting  the  In- 
crease of  debt  and  sheltered  funds.      I  sup- 
port the  policy  of  retirement  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment debt  In  a  period  of  prosperity  and 
high  revenues  but  not  at  the  price  of  large- 
scale  Increase  in  private  debt. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  raising  equity  capital 
today,  reflected  in  the  high  price  that  mtist 
be  paid  for  it,  results  from  a  number  of  de- 
velopments of  the  past  two  decades.  The 
growing  desire  of  the  average  individual  for 
seciulty  rather  than  risk  and  the  seemingly 
more  difficult  task  of  entering  into  competi- 
tion have  been  Important.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  tax  Impedimenta  strewn  in  the 
path  of  risk  takers  have  been  the  most  sig- 
nificant reason  for  the  failure  of  capital  to 
perform  its  traditional  fxmctlon  effectively. 
It  would  be  pleasant  if  we  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  substantial  reductions  in  all 
Federal  taxea  and  thus  have  a  ready  aolu- 


tlon  to  the  problem.  However.  o\ur  heavy  na- 
tional debt,  the  continuing  drain  of  pensions 
and  other  paymenu  resulting  from  the  re- 
cent wars,  and  our  responsibilities  in  the 
world  today  make  large  tax  cute  Impossible 
at  present.  That  U  not  to  say  we  cannot 
correct  certain  feattu-es  of  our  tax  system 
that  bear  most  heavUy  on  equity  financing, 
and.  in  fact,  the  proapect  of  a  continued  high 
level  of  taxation  makee  It  imperative  that 
we  do  correct  them  If  we  are  to  avoid  eco- 
nonUc  stagnation. 

Two  features  of  the  prwent  ux  structure 
that  do  moat  to  dleeounige  venture  capital 
are  the  double  taxation  of 
porate  eamlnfi  and  the 
tal  galna  and  loaaea. 

When  earnings  gen«M$MI  bf  corporate  eo- 
terprise  are  taxed  tWiM  at  high  rate*. 
even  large  proflu  made  l>y  the  buaineee  are 
so  whittled  down  that  the  Income  ultimately 
retained  by  stoekholdera  la  little  more  tlwa 
they  could  have  realised  by  Inveettng  aa 
equivalent  amotmt  of  money  In,  let  us  say, 
a  risk-free,  tax-exempt  bond.  Since  the 
corporation  Is  the  only  device  adequate  for 
raising  the  vast  amounts  of  capital  Beaded 
In  many  linea  of  enterprue  today,  theae  taaaa 
discriminate  agalnat  the  ownera  of  corpora- 
tions and  stifle  growth  and  progrees  In  whole 
sectors  of  Industry.  In  order  Xi  alleviate 
the  situation  as  soon  and  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible, some  tax  credit  for  dividend  income 
should  be  given  at  the  personal  level.  A 
credit  of  this  sort  would  cost  less  In  revenue 
than  Is  frequently  assumed  and  the  cost 
would  be  more  than  Justified  by  the  benefit 
to  the  economy.  If  a  tax  credit  stimulated 
dividend  distributions,  it  might  even  result 
in  increased  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Our   present   capital-gains   tax   acts   aa  a 
deterrent  to  risk  taking.     A  prospective  rtak 
taker  Is  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
if  his  venture  succeeds  a  sizable  share  of 
any  appreciation  in  the  value  of  his  Invest- 
ment will  be  taken  in  taxes  when  he  sella  hie 
holdings:  on  the  other  side,  if  he  suffers  a  loee 
he  is  allowed  only  a  limited   offset  against 
other  income.     No  system  could  be  better  de- 
vised  to  discourage   risk   taking  at  a  time 
when  conflacatory  personal  income  taxes  are 
a  real  burden.    In  order  to  correct  the  aitua- 
tlon,  the  Government's  "take"  out  of   po- 
tential profits  should  be  decreased.     A  move 
In  this  direction  would  stimulate  the  flow 
of  venture  capital  by  making  aU  Investment 
opportunities  more  attractive  than  they  are 
under  present  capital -gains  tax  rates.    Fur- 
thermore,  there  is  a  need  to   Increase  the 
amount  by  which  losses  can  be  offset  against 
ordinary  Income.     Existing  provisions,  writ- 
ten Into  the  law  in   1942.  welcome  as  they 
then  were,   are   Insufficient  in   view  of  the 
present  Inflated  price  level  to  give  much  pro- 
tection to  even  the  relatively  small  Investor. 
These   suggested   revisions    In   capital-gains 
taxes  would  contribute  to  the  stabUlty  and 
orderliness  of  markets  and  would  probably 
result  In  increased  Federal  revenues.    Capital 
gains  are  not  like  ordinary  Income  since  they 
are  realized  only  at  the  option  of  the  tax- 
payer.    A  tax  rate  so  high  that  It  discour- 
ages  realization   of   capital    gains   robs   the 
Treasury  of  potential  revenue. 

The  tax  structure  is  geared  so  that.  In  the 
words  of  Prof.  David  McCord  Wright,  In  his 
stimulating  book  Democracy  and  Progreea, 
•The  result  \b  frequently  a  policy  of  thoae 
•already  there' — a  policy  which  helpa  monop- 
oly and  increases  social  stratification. 

"Most  people,  when  they  think  at  all  about 
the  reasoning  behind  progressive  Income 
taxes,  suppose  that  if  a  man  is  making  a  large 
Income  he  has  a  large  fortune." 

And  again:  "ProflU  miist  be.  at  the  least, 
proportional  to  risks,  and  risk  is  subjective 
rather  than  objective.  Furthermore,  the  off- 
chance,  the  one-ln-a-hvuidred  poeaibllity.  of 
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supemormal  proAt  ta  tkmoo%  the  great 
pelling  lanm  of  la^Wtuient  HMory 
that  the  extnerttaMry  returns  on  tawtnwnt 
rmrely  lunrtTe  longer  than  a  generation,  and 
that  labor*  average  real  wages  have  peraUt- 
enUy  rtaen  with  the  n«a  of  the  national  In- 
eon*.  Tbe  share  of  capital.'  in  the  long  rtni. 
kaia  baoa  remarkable  constant." 

I  have  spoken  In  behalf  of  the  little  fellow 
In  and  out  of  btislneaB  more  than  In  behalf 
of  established  wealth  and  bigness.  I  have 
spoken  in  the  Interest  of  ownership  and  rtok 
capital— on  which  debt  miist  rest — and 
which  is  the  mainspring  ot  tha  activities 
which  generate  taxes. 

Tremendous    nattonal    and    Intemattonal 
Issues   hang   In   the   balance.     How   to   rat« 
tbem  In  order  of  unportanoa  no  two  p«r«ons 
would  agree,  and  as  time  goes  on  they  seem 
to   become   more   and   more    Intertwined.     I 
have  watched   wKh   Interest  exploration   of 
point  4.  the  bold  new  plan  ouUined  In  very 
general  tenns  In  the  President  s  inaugitfal 
m^trwm.    Under  certain  conditions  Its  poasl- 
Mlttlai  challenge  the  imagination.     Ventvire 
capttal  admtttatty  la  the  erylat  need  of  un- 
deyeloped    and    ao-called    UMtwid    areas. 
WlU  tiMM  ■■«■•  lOffM  the  harsh  terms  they 
only  reecocty  fcn»«  OMd  la  speaking  of  for- 
ct«n  inveelon?    Surely,  tbe  blstoc7  at  inter- 
MitlewU  Inveatmcnt  shows  tbe  investor  to 
■MM  oClen    Binned    against    than    he    hae 
rtnneit     iHieetni  as  well  as  other*  are  en- 
Utled  to  a  talr  deal.    And  that  applies  to  in- 
WMn  at  home  as  weU  ae  abroad.     I  stiggest 
ptitmt  •— a  fair  deal  for  the  Investor,  not  tbe 
widow  and  orphan  akme.  but  for  all  who  risk 
their  savings.    This.  I  submit.  Is  not  Jtisc  a 
figure  of  speech.     If  participations  In  sound 
domestic    enterprtse    go    begging,    on    what 
term*  can  foreign  eountrtea  entice  Amerlean 
capital,  the  mnt  desirable  form,  acoordlz^  to 
aU  the  experts,  bslsg  ownership  or  equity 
Interests? 

The  respoaalbUKy  of  legislators  who  are 
called  upon  to  levy  taxea  on  the  order  ot 
•40  000  000  000  or  more  annually  Is  grave. 
Leader*  tiip  »ummoned  forth  by  these  respon- 
sibiimes  la  not  the  sole  poeeesslon  c€  any  one 
party 

The  Congrees  met  the  challenge  of  the  war 
In  tbe  area  of  fiscal  policy  when  It  enacted 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1»43— a  hlfhly  construc- 
tive measure. 

Again,  with  the  close  of  the  war.  and  faced 
with  the  transition  to  peacetime  ptn^ults. 
the  Congress  parsed  the  Revenue  Act  of 
■  1945 — repealing  the  excess-profit*  tax.  This 
measttre  was  largely  responsible  for  the  ensu- 
ing period  of  prosperity. 

More  recently,  despite  itubbom  opposition. 
the  Congress  again  anticipated  the  need  for 
Increased  consumer  pxirchfc^lng  power  and 
Increased  savings,  and  enacted  the  Revenue 
Act  of  IMS.  An  injustice  to  the  middle 
class  was  partially  corrected  in  the  adoption 
of  the  community  property  principle. 

This  Is  another  ysar  of  changing  economic 
eOBdttlaos.  The  challenge  la  equally  strong. 
IfMt  vs  unbalance  the  budget  in  the  In- 
temt  of  revoluntary  aodal  progreas,  or  will 
leadership  demand  Individual  aacrtflce  to 
meet  the  Nation's  dtfen^e  and  foreign  needs? 
Doee  bxislnesB  have  to  decline  and  unecn- 
plojrment  increase  because  of  a  lack  of  oon- 
fidenee  tn  business  qtiarters.  and  among 
those  able  and  willing  to  save? 

The  next  revenue  act.  and  I  how  to  the 
wlU  of  tbe  Congress,  must  revitalise  venture 
capital  for  the  Job  that  Is  ahead,  both  at 
home  and  sbroad.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  equal  e<3Urage  to  face  the  facts  and  act 
•asoMMngly  could  aaeure  a  prolonged  period 
Of  seoBomic  stability.  To  repeat:  Ventxrre 
capital  Is  the  mamspsteg  of  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy. In  the  interact  of  prodviction  and  Joba. 
we  must  have  a  r*surKenc«  of  venting  cap- 
ttal  and  restore  tu  cffecuve  functioning. 


^-      Gc«ldfkAl  Hittory  of  Wcsterm  C«lora<lo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  A5PINALL 

or  COLOSAOO 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJtsday.  May  4,  1949 


Mr.  ASPTN 
leave  to  exte 


manner  and 
logical    histo 


,LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarlcs  in  the  Ric- 
ou.  I  wish  to  knclude  the  following  arti- 
cles which  ar^  written  in  an  interesting 
t  forth  a  little  of  the  geo- 
.  of  western  Colorado. 
They  call  attention  to  the  presence  and 
diversity  of  uiilimited  natural  resources 
of  my  district  Und  its  great  possibility  for 
future  development  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
tegrated econjomy  of  our  Nation.  Inas- 
much as  thcie  are  four  articles,  which 
necessitates  more  space  in  the  Record 
than  is  usuall  v  allowed  for  a  single  Issue, 
I  shall  have  t  le  last  two  articles  Inserted 
at  a  lat«r  dat  t. 

or  OaoLOoiCAL  Ricms  tx  Cotnrrr 
Orrfas  Bsioirr  Psomiss 


Colorado  Is 
Bute.     It   U 
away  deeply 
and  beauty  of 
mountain 
thousand    feel 
sticking  out 
wise,  the  aspen 
her  clothed  in 
that   bathes 
splendor  Is  an 


But    things 


ey« 


ture,  the  fine 


Harry  Chrlsman) 
^Idcly  publldssd  as  the  scenic 
lot   strange   that   visitors   go 
l^ipressed  with  the  magnitude 
the  mountain  scenes.     For  a 
tow|nrlng  up  twelve  or  fourteen 
with    Its    sides    of    granite 
an  ImprsMtTs  sight.    Like- 
on  a  mcfuntatnslde  in  Octo- 
thelr  besutlful  golden  yellow 
tftie   valley   below   in   reflected 
fcTtlstlc  delight. 


ssxK  nisouGH  DnmasHT  rrss 


appear   different    to   different 


The  toirtst  sees  the  beauties  of  na- 


javed  highways  and  the  way- 


aide  Inns  and  ( ottages  that  offer  him  accom- 
modations for  the  night.  The  artist  finds 
in  the  rugged  Aiountaln  beauty  or  the  stream 
or  lake  something  to  transfer  to  canvas.  An- 
other p>erson  finds  stUl  something  else  to 
admire  and  a  iplaud.  Pvm  ot  us,  unfortu- 
nately, have  tl  le  trained  eye  of  the  geologist 
who  finds  bo\h  beauty  and  wealth  In  the 
Colorado  rockii.  And  the  grandest  scene  of 
all  of  the  Stale's  wonders  Is  that  vast  store 
of  riches  and  1  eauty  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
human  eye. 

c^n-OGT  CAir  Bx  rw 


an 


tj 


The  geologic^ 
most   of   us 
glance  Inside 
reeling  by  sucli 
and  the  wholf 
structures. 
It  drives  moe  : 
study,  never 

It  shouldn't 
possible  to  gall  i 
of  the  geologic^ 
at  hand  and 
curloalty.    An( 

We  lire  In 
slope,  where 
and  lavish 
wealth  at  our 
generosity,  in 
building  our 
quires  that 
better  un 
tlons  of  our 
that  affect  iis< 


■ABTM     IS     TWO 

Geology  la 


we  walE  on. 


history  of  this  region  is  to 
unfathomable   puzzle.    We 
book  on  geology  and  are  sent 
terms  as  Cenozoic,  Mesoaoic. 
nomenclatory  of  the  rocks, 
periods   of   geological    time, 
of  us  away  from  geological 
return. 
reaUy  be  that  difficult.    It  la 
an  elementary  understanding 
puzzle  with  a  few  basic  facta 
ihe  normal  amount  of  human 
It  is  deeply  rewarding  to  do  so. 
region,  here  on  the  western 
i^sture.  In  her  most  capricious 
has  laid  down  biUlcAs  in 
very  feet.     To  appreciate  such 
terms  of  what  It  can  mean  to 
mmmunity  In  the  future,  re- 
make some   effort  toward  a 
of  the  mineral  forma- 
[x^nun unity  and  nearby  areas 
So  let's  begin. 


mciod 


«e 


ders'  anding 


TO    THSn    BILUOM     TSAas     OLD 

limply  a  history  of  the  earth 
Geologists  are  men  who  study 


this  earth.  They  have  reconstructed  the 
early  history  of  our  earth  by  studying  the 
rock  structures,  how  and  when  they  were 
•  formed  and  the  effect  of  water,  heat  and 
earth  movements  on  them.  They  have  de- 
termined the  approximate  age  of  the  earth — 
two  to  three  billion  years — and  the  approxi- 
mate time  that  life  appeared  on  It— a  long, 
long  time  ago. 

Certain  facts  have  been  established:  Plrst. 
the  earth  Is  of  an  appalling  age;  second,  it 
has  cooled  from  Its  first  gaseous  stage  after 
having  been  thrown  off  from  our  sun,  as  Is 
generally  believed,  to  a  ball  with  a  molten 
core  having  a  very  thin  crust  which  we  call 
"ground."  This  crust  is  wrinkled  somewhat, 
as  in  the  mountainous  areas  of  Colorado. 
Beneath  this  crust  for  many  thousands  of 
feet  is  solid  tmsaltlc  rock.  Third,  great 
oceans  and  seas  are  known  to  have  made 
visitations  over  the  Colorado  area  not  once 
in  the  past  but  many  times. 

It  Is  because  of  these  marine  vlsltatlona 
that  our  fscdoglits  are  able  to  give  meaning 
to  the  rock  formations  and  their  fossil  con- 
tents. 

imm  cuxMJSTBT  or  na  socks 
The  fossils  sre  "petrified"  skslstons  of 
former  plant  and  animal  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  The  huge  seas  provided  a  developing 
area  for  the  very  low  types  of  esrly  UXe. 
Over  1.000  species  of  insects  and  360  s( 
of  plant  (ossiis  hsve  been  dtoeofsred  in 
small  lake  bottom  in  Colorado,  h 
and  millions  of  the  sea-dwelling  inhabitants 
died  their  bodies  drifted  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  sees,  msklng  s  veritable  rain 
of  death  from  above,  as  It  were,  lltsse  layers 
upon  layers  of  sedimentation  became,  as  tba 
seas  withdrew,  thick  rock  formations  that 
covered  the  earth.  Where  today  one  fossil 
Is  foxmd.  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  earth's 
creatures  and  plants  died  and  were  obliter- 
ated and  now  make  up  the  chemistry  of  the 
earth's  roclEi. 

Ths  great  sons  of  time  thst  have  expired 
since  the  earth  was  youn^  have  been  cal-« 
culated  by  geologists.  A  calendar,  not  un» 
like  our  calendar  of  days,  months,  snd  years, 
has  been  made.  Sras,  periods  and  subperlods 
have  been  uaed — a  vernacular  common  only 
to  the  scientist.  The  geological  calendar  Is 
somewhat  dissimilar  In  that  geological  time 
U  reckoned  by  events  rather  than  by  time 
alone. 

CXOLOCICAL  CALXNIUUI  snCPLITIXD 

Tbe  geologist  knows  five  erss.  (We  will 
forego  the  many  subdivisions  of  geological 
time  in  the  interest  of  simplicity.)  Thsss 
eras  are  called  Archeozoic.  Proteroaolc.  Paleo- 
soic,  Mesoaolc.  and  Cenoeolc.  The  names 
sound  formidable  but  stripped  down  from 
their  Latin  roots  to  good  Americanese  they 
simply  stand  for  Ancient  Life,  Dawning  Life, 
Old  Life.  Middle  Life,  and  New  Life,  in 
that  order. 

Ancient  Life  and  Dawning  Life  Is  the  re- 
mote period  of  which  even  geologists  do  not 
pretend  to  know  too  much.  It  extended 
from  the  earth's  creation  down  to  approxi- 
mately 500,000,000  of  years  ago — roughly 
five-eighths  or  more  of  the  entire  history 
of  the  earth.  Old  Life  (Paleozoic)  ran  from 
500.000.000  years  ago  down  to  about  178,000,- 
000  years  ago.  Quite  a  bit  Is  known  of  this 
period  and  the  two  that  follow.  Middle  Life 
(MMoaolc)  extended  from  the  previous  pe- 
riod down  to  about  SO.OOO.OOO  years  ago.  The 
"latest"  period — New  Life— extended  down 
from  50,000.000  years  ago  to  about  the  end  of 
the  last  Ice  Age— 18,000  B.  C. 

One  must  remember  that  In  dealing  with 
such  tremendous  lapses  of  time  figures  can 
only  be  approximate.  The  main  thing  Is  to 
establish  in  the  mind  the  five  eras  of  time. 
or  clip  this  article  for  future  use.  We  will 
then  be  able  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
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age  cf,  for  example.  Delta  County  coal  or 
tell  when  the  oU-shale  beds  of  this  region 
were  formed. 

As  the  earth's  surface  cooled  to  form  the 
crust,  successive  mountain-building  periods 
have  come  and  gone.  The  seas  have  aided 
greatly  la  developing  the  life  forms  and  in 
distributing  the  chemical  elements  through- 
out the  land  surface.  The  creatures  of  the 
earth  have  left  their  remains  to  further  add 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  rocks. 


FOSSILS  rot!  NT)  AT  CEDAHEOCS 

For  example,  an  expedition  in  1&37  of  Dr. 
Baiuum  Brown,  curator  of  the  American 
Mi:3cum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York, 
unearthed  near  Cedaredije  nearly  a  tralnload 
of  rare  fossil  specimens  containing  dinosaur's 
and  other  repUle's  bones.  Included  in  the 
shipment  was  a  specimen  30  feet  long  by 
about  5  feet  thick  resembling  a  mammoth 
horned  tuad;  also  a  specimen  of  a  "duck- 
bliled"  dinosaur.  A  foiitpiint  of  a  dinosaur 
In  a  Cedaredge  coal  mine  gives  evidence  that 
the  creature,  in  life,  stood  nearly  35  feet  high 
snd  must  have  weighed  many  tons. 

A  fine  dinossur  fosaU  luiearthed  In  Colo- 
rado stands  in  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  at  Denver.  This  fellow,  ss  the 
writer  recalls  him.  was  at  least  20  to  2S  feet 
high  and  with  a  whlp-lash  tall  measuring 
perhaps  flO  feet  or  more 

It  was  from  such  creatures'  remains,  and 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  plant  life,  when 
IMS  region  was  a  subtropical  jungle  lying  at 
tlH  sdgs  of  one  of  tbe  greet  seas,  that  the 
extensive  coal  fields  ^ereabouu  snd  ths  oU 
reservoirs  were  formed.  Over  «00. 000  seres 
of  coal  reserves  lay  In  this  State,  though  but 
a  little  over  4,000  acres  are  presently  produc- 
ing coal.  Mineral-resource  msps  show 
Delta  County  almost  three-fourths  underlaid 
by  vast  cr.al  fields.  The  Colorado  deposits  of 
bituminous  coal  reserves  are  the  greatest  or 
any  State  in  the  NaUon-^ver  212,000,000.000 

'°8o  the  coal  that  you  burn  in  your  stove  on 
«  cold  winter  night  was  once  the  vegeutlon 
ot  a  massive  subtropical  forest.  This  vege- 
tation was  at  one,  or  several  times,  sub- 
merged into  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Pro- 
tected from  the  open  air  a  selective  d^ay 
bMan.  With  the  chemicals  In  the  plant  and 
animal  life  causing  decomposition  and  chem- 
ical change 

HKAT  AND   PRESSTTRE    MAKE  COAL 

Covered  by  sedimentation  of  the  seas  this 
mass  was  pressed  and  squeezed  by  volcanic 
action  and  earth  movements  producing  great 
heat  and  pressure.  Depending  on  the  length 
of  time,  the  Intensity  of  pressure,  speed  of 
decay  and  manv  Involved  chemical  processes, 
ft  became  either  lignite,  subbltuminous, 
bltvmlnous.  or  anthracite  coal. 

Generally  speaking,  the  older  the  coal  the 
higher  the  grade.  Delta  County  coal,  for  ex- 
ample, la  about  50.000.000  years  ol^^  Some 
Colorado  coals  are  older,  for  coal  is  mined  in 
Colorado  both  from  the  Mesozolc  ( Middle 
Llfe^     formations    and    from    the    Cenozoic 

^'on  like 'coal,  is  formed  from  plant  and 
animal  decay.  Oil  and  natural  S^^J^' 
mo6t  universally  found  where  the  rock  strata 
are  rich  in  organic  remains. 

THREE    CONnmONS     NEEDED    TO    MAKE    OH. 

A  combination  of  certain  geological  condi- 
tions are  necessary,  however  to  g^^antee 
the  presence  of  oil  in  quantity.  At  least 
seme  of  these  conditions  are  known  to  exist 
in  Delta  County. 

First,  there  must  be  a  "source"  rock.  This 
rock  must  be  rich  in  the  remains  of  org^ic 
matter.  Shales  are  the  commonest  varieties 
of  such  rocks  and  we  find  the  oil  "hales  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  extending 
almost  halfway  down  to  the  center  of  it 
possibly  underlying  the  greater  part  of  the 
bounty  Near  Olathe  the  Peterson  weU  has 
parsed  Uito.  or  through  the  Mancos  sha.e^ 
The  Rangely  field  has  been  pumping  oU  from 


the  Mancos  shale  for  over  20  years  with  18 
wells  now  pximping  more  than  800  barrels 
dally,  so  this  formation  is  to  be  considered 
tempting  to  the  oil  adventurer.  At  the  Mof- 
fat and  lies  Dome  fields  oU  was  reached  in 
the  Dakota  sands  and  later  the  wells  were 
sunk  into  the  Morrison  and  Sundance  for- 
mations with  good  success.  Tliese  sands  are 
being  reached  presently  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Co..  drilling  on  Ash  Mesa.  The 
Morrison -Sundance  formation  is  the  heaviest 
oil-producing  formation  In  the  State,  as  will 
be  shown  later.  A  show  of  oil  has  been  m^ide 
m  the  Dakota  sands  at  this  well  in  addition 
to  a  later  sliow  In  the  Morrison  sands. 

The  so-called  Dakota  sands  on  the  west- 
em  slope  consist  usually  of  two  sandstone 
members  separated  by  a  body  of  shaie. 
Lower  sandstone  and  shale  are  old  marine 
beds  of  the  early  Mesczoic  era,  whereas  the 
upper  sandstone  is  of  fresh  water  origin  cf 
a  later  period  of  that  era.  This  means  that 
the  organic  life  th.it  has  given  oil  content 
to  thes-  sandstones  and  sh<\les  lived  some- 
where In  the  neighborhood  of  150  to  175 
million  years  ago. 

We  thus  see  that  thU  country  has  the 
source  rock  from  which  oil  Is  taken.  A  sec- 
ond condition,  however,  to  get  oil  In  paying 
quantities  Is  that  there  exUt  a  reservoir  rock 
m  which  the  oil  U  stored.  TbU  rock  may  be 
any  porotjs  rock,  such  as  sandstone  or  lime- 
stone, closely  jointed  shsles.  and  even,  in 
some  Instances,  igtieotu  rock  formations— 
thst  Is.  where  rock  hae  been  btimed  snd 
bested  to  molten  stage. 


DKLTA   COCimr   «T  SEA'S   BOTTOK 


Here  we  find  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  era.  mentioned  above,  an  invading 
sea  extended  northward  through  Colorado 
over  what  is  now  our  mountain  zone.  Joined 
Itself  with  a  southward  leg  of  a  great  Arctic 
Ocean  and  sprawled  Itself  from  what  Is  now 
the  Bering  Sea  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
from  central  Utah  to  central  Nebraska.  ThU 
great  sea  laid  down  a  thick  deposit  of  sedi- 
mentation in  some  places  10.000  or  more 
feet  in  thickness.  The  deposit  was  mainly 
shale— what  is  now  called  the  successive 
deposits  of  Dakota.  Benton.  Niobrara.  Pierre, 
and  Pox  HUls  shales— a  likely  bed  for  the 
oil  reservoirs  for  which  oil  men  search. 

At  Florence  and  at  Boulder  the  wells  are 
pumping  from  the  Pierre  shale.  The  Mancos 
shale  in  western  Colonido  is  said  to  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  Pierre  shale  on 
the  eastern  slope.  At  Wellington  and  Fort 
Collins  the  wells  are  sunk  into  the  so-called 
muddy  or  first  Dakota. 

GeneraUy  speaking,  the  Colorado  oU  comes 
from  the  cretaceous  deposits— that  Is.  from 
the  rock  strata  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Mesozolc  era. 

Tlie  third  condition  for  oil  storage  tmder 
the  earth's  surface  Is  that  there  be  a  seal 
or  retaining  cover  over  the  oil  deposit  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  oU  in  the  reservoir. 
The  combination  of  a  source  rock,  a  reservoir, 
and  a  sealing  rock  over  the  oil  deposit  so 
traps  the  oU  that  It  Is  held  available  to  the 
discoverer  of  the  pool. 

on.  RESTS  IN  SAND  AND  SHALE  POCKETS 

This  sealing  rock  Is  usually  a  dense  shale 
that  is  impervious  to  oU  but  not  necessarily 
impervious  to  water.  Ground  waters  that 
have  seeped  through  the  rocks  beneath  the 
surface  all  through  geological  history  rise  and 
fall  with  a  forward  movement  pxishlng  the 
oU  ahead  of  It  Into  these  oil  traps  or  reser- 
voirs. The  great  earth  pressures  and  moun- 
tain-making movements  at  the  close  of  the 
Mesozolc  era,  which  caused  great  heat  be- 
neath the  surface,  have  been  the  agencies 
that  have  distUled  the  oU  from  the  organic 
remains  of  plant-animal  life  of  bygone  eras. 

DELTA    COUWTT    OIL    WELLS    PROBABLE 

With  this  background  of  knowledge  of  how 
oU  is  created  and  where  It  may  be  found,  it 
becomes  possible  to  note  with  satisfacUon 


that  an  oil  or  natural-gas  strike  In  DelU 
County  is  not  only  within  the  realm  of  poeal- 
bUity  but  probability.  Naiure.  In  that  as- 
tonishing mlddle-Ufe  era  of  geological  his- 
tory gave  us  such  incredible  creatures  aa  40- 
ton  reptiles  and  tropical  swamps  and  for- 
ests as  far  north  as  Montana.  She  also  laid 
down  In  the  earth  »  breast  lavUh  dep<»iU  of 
mineral  ores  and  oil. 

The  three  conditions  for  oU  making  were 
fulfilled  during  this  era.  First,  the  remains 
of  billions  of  plant  and  animal  Ufa  were  de- 
posited in  thick  layers.  ThU  U  now  our 
source  rock.  Second,  the  subsequent  titanic 
earth  movemeuU  during  the  mountain-mak- 
ing periods  created  the  heat  which  distilled 
this  oU  from  those  bodies.  Third,  the  under- 
ground waters  have  flushed  the  oU  Into  the 
traps  where  we  now  find — or  try  to  find — it. 

WCRXRN    SLOPE    SIC    OIL    PBOOUCES 

The  first  Colorado  oil  was  found  at  Florence 
In  IZQ2.  ThU  field  has  since  produced  more 
than  14.000.000  barrels  of  oil.  Until  the  dU- 
covery  of  oU  at  Boulder  in  1901,  the  Florence 
wells  were  our  only  producers.  Since  that 
time  17  pooU  have  been  opened  up  in  Colo- 
rado—most of  them  on  the  western  slope. 
Rangely  was  opened  In  1901,  though  produc- 
tion was  slow  and  facilities  and  transpor- 
tation difficulties  caused  dsvslopmsnt  to  laf 
untU  about  1927. 

The  MOflat  and  Tes  Dome  were  opened  In 
1994;  ths  Tow  Crsek  field  in  1927.  though  oU 
Mcpagss  had  attracted  attention  as  sarly  ss 
1900-  Wellington  and  Fort  Collins  cams  to 
m  1608;  and  the  gas  flslds  of  Mess  and  Tuma 
Counties  somewhat  Uter.  Dove  Creek.  Moots- 
zuma  County,  in  December  1948. 

The  Colorado  formation  that  has  been  most 
fsvorable  to  oil  production  appears  to  be  the 
Morrison-Sundance,  in  Rio  Blanco  and  Mof- 
fat Counties,  lu  40  wells  (December  19^ 
statUtlcs)  having  a  dally  producUon  of  3,908 
barreU  The  DakoU-Sundance  formation 
boasts  43  welU  with  a  dally  production  of 
1  108  barreU.  The  balance  of  the  State  s 
wells.  82  in  number,  show  a  production  of 
1.538  barrels  daUy.  The  western  Colorado 
wells,  judging  from  these  statistics,  are  pro- 
ducing the  great  bulk  of  all  Colorado  oil. 

Undeveloped  as  are  the  potential  oil  re- 
sources of  the  State.  stlU.  oU  means  over 
82  500  000  of  wealth  annually,  most  of  It  to 
the  western  slope.  What  may  develop  later, 
in  oU  wealth,  no  one  knows.  It  U  enough 
to  say  that  the  geological  hUtory  of  the 
region  gives  most  hopeful  signs. 


Geroianj's  Giant  Monopolies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF    ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATXVia 
Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  foUowing  article  by 
John  B.  Owen,  from  the  Washington 
Fost  of  AprU  30,  1949:  

GERMAN  CARTEL  BUSTUtC  HELD  lOO  SVCaWt 
PAILITRE— CLAT  ADVISKRS  BLAMKD  FOR  MXJL- 
UrrVNO  PROGRAM 

(By  John  B.  Owen) 

American  occupation  offlclaU  have  failed 
to  smash  a  sUigle  one  of  Germany's  giant 
monopolies  under  a  crackdown  law  now  2 
years  old.  Investigators  said  yesterday. 

A  three-man  committee,  flown  to  the 
scene  by  the  Army  last  December,  found  that 
only  one  such  case  was  filed,  but  It  was  never 
completed. 
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that  htcTh  decar- 
( cirt  at  itep  wtth  Pr««- 
IdentlKl  policy,  fearing  It  woold  Imped* 
GemMi)  recovery. 

Pl*tly  dlsafreelng  with  the  Ttew,  the  com- 
mittee dectared  that  a  democratic  economy 
requires  the  antlcartel  policy  and  will  proe- 
P«r  WMter  It.  The  committee  contended  that 
the  great  trust*  greatly  facilitated  Hitler's 
war  career,  and  that  their  elimination  will 
help  Mfcg^ud  peace. 

Tile  oonnBtttca  denanded  energetic  en- 
fDcuoMBt  at  ■Btltn'.st  uollcy — under  civilian 
COBtfOl.  Tlw  law  Itself  waa  enacted  by  the 
Aaierlcan  military  goremment  for  the 
Vntted  States  zone 

The  three  men  were  appointed  last  De- 
cember b7  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  to  study  progreaa  of  the  de- 
cartellaatlon  pngram.  The  monopoly- 
drive  was  ordered  hy  Prasklent 
It  and  supported  by  President  Tnj- 


Commlttce  members  were  Chairman  Gar- 
land S.  Ferguson.  Jr..  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Samuel  S.  Isseka. 
•Pfolatti  at  the  suggestion  of  Attorney 
Gaaaral  Tom  Clark,  and  A.  T.  Kearney,  rec- 
QBUMDdad  by  Paul  Hoffman,  administrator 
Of  th*  Kuropeaa  Recovery  Progrsum. 

The  program  came  under  the  decarteliza- 
ttoo  branch  of  the  American  Military  Gov- 
mment.  The  branch  was  set  up  to  "decon- 
untiBtu"  monopolies  and  eliminate  cartel 
pnictte— . 

The  sharpest  criticism  came  from  Isseka  In 
a  supplementary  report  after  hla  indorsement 
of  the  main  report.  lasaks  blamed  state- 
aoAts  of  "the  two  economic  advisers  to  the 
asOttary  governor"  for  failure  of  the  antl- 
monopoly  program. 

The  military  governor.  Oen.  Ludtu  D. 
Clay,  haa  had  as  his  economic  advisers,  first. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Winiam  H.  Draper,  Jr..  until  re- 
cently Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and.  at 
present.  Lawrtnc*  Wilkinson. 

The  two.  OmIu  said,  had  repeatedly  con- 
tended that  any  deconcentratlon  would  de- 
lay German's  economic  advance.  The  com- 
mittee report  itself  said  that  "It  appears" 
that  Clay's  economic  advlaers  generally  took 
such  a  poaltlon. 

iMaki  said  the  deconcentratlon  program 
wa«  "conpletely  nullified"  when  Wilkinson 
and  his  deputy.  PhlUtps  Hawkln*.  "pigeon- 
holed." a  principal  case.  Turning  to  Rlch- 
anlKm  Bronaon.  chief  of  the  branch.  Isaeks 
■^dhe  iMdnercr  indicated  support  for  the 
deeoocmtratlcsi  plan  and  any  action  he  took 
generaUy  was  obstructive.  Kmployeee  of  the 
branch  Itself.  Isaeks  said,  have  vigorously 
supported  the  program. 


HcdtJi  lasoruice  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CF 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  BURKE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1949 

Mr  BXniKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  worth-while  comments  on  Pres- 
ident Truman's  health  Insurance  mes- 
sage to  Congress  was  contained  In  a 
column  by  Thomas  L.  Stok^.  the  highly 
respected  Washington  columnist,  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  April  25.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  It  m  the  Con- 

CRBSZOirAI.    RSCOBO. 


V>uMA]f     Pushes     Health     Bnx— Pa^tourr 
Sbbm     BAaacsT     m     ArrxMrr     To     Baino 

MmaCML    ASHISTAMCS    TO    AU. 

(By  T^iomas  L.  Stokfs) 
A»  bM  been  forecast.  Prealdetit  Truman^ 
he*ltto-M»ur«£ce  proposal   to  Cungreaa   waa 


contro  rerslal 


shoe  Id 


to  erance 


met    with    the 
wculd  be  among 
legislative  recon 

As  a  BMMer  « 
antlclpatid  M 
concll!8tory  ton< 
ntzed  the 
surance.     conced I 
about  details  of 
differences 
honesty    and 
faahion  and  thai 
posilMe  prograix 
get  brttfnd  it  to 

His  conciliator^ 
no  one,  however 
solute  sincerity 
Is-^ie,      ThDse 
^'^Ite  House, 
standing  of  the 
people,  know 
achievements  he 
on  his  record  for 
rights  progmm. 
and  he  will  be 
chiu'&cterlstic 
by   the   convictltii 
Ijeople  In  the 
insurance  deeplti 
tlve  propaganda 
high  pitch  for  nisnths. 


pessimistic   response   that    It 

the  items  missing  when  the 

of  thta  session  la  closed. 

fact,  the  Prealdent  himself 

a  chilly  reception   by   the 

of  his  meRsage      He  recog- 

nature  of  health  in- 

ng     there     are     differences 

the  program,  but  said  these 

be    threshed    out    with 

in    the    democratic 

"we  should  enact  the  best 

and  then  all  of  us  should 

sake  it  work." 

approach  siuuld  mislead 

about  the  President's  ab- 

md  determination  on  this 

know   the    man    In    the 

has  such  a  close  under- 

(  ay-by-day  problems  of  our 

to  him  this  Is  one  of  the 

hopes  confidently  to  leave 

history,  along  with  the  civil 

He  Is  very  much  In  earnest 

nd  fighting  for  it  in  his 

ightforward   way,   bucyed 

that   a   majority  of    the 

support  him  on  health 

the  expensive  and  decep- 

that  haa  been  going  on  at 
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wlo 


that 


f  )ur 

stra 


country 
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elBCti 


ur 


tley 
t  le 


ha^e 


t«Dce 


He  can  afford 
acts  behind  his 
him  in  the  last 
tually  because  of 
the    President 
them: 

"As  medical 
become  better, 
clallzed  and  at 
slve.     As  treatment 
slve,  families 
difficult  to  meet 
accident,   serious 
Thus,  at  the  same 
how  to  provide 
point,  more  and 
afford  It. 

"It   Is  no   locgfcr 
unable  to  pay  foi 
need — such  care  1 
all  but  the  upper 

That  last  sen 
The  truth  of  It  Is 
about   with   hla 
President's   healt  i 
that  la  going  on 
There  the  persona  1 
llles  gradually 
the  fear  ezpreaseti 

"I  don't  know 
a  major  lllneus 
today." 

And  this  Is  not 
but  from  people 
class,  the  bulwark 
have  done,  of  co 
health  catastropb  t 
tmlcsB  some  such 
is  adopted  will  be 
all  the  frustrattor 
and  do  without 
pride  of  our  great 
to  be  dlscouragec  , 
llance. 

This  very 
Is  a  refutation  of 
offered  In  Congres  i 
make  grant*  to 
those  who  cauM 
would  require  a 
people  don't  like 
and  most  who 
account  of  pride 
reliant  clUaans 
of  their  .'amUl 

Under  the 
meet   this   probleiii 
spected    American 
through  ir»Turancs 


lo  wait  until  the  public  re- 
Pfogram  as  It  reacted  behind 
ion.     It  surely  will  even- 
some  very  plain  facts  that 
Ited    to    Congress,    among 
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e<  ucatlon  and  practice  have 

have  become  more  spe- 

same  time  more  expen- 

has  become  more  expen- 

found  It  more  and  more 

the  extraordinary  costs  of 

Illness,   or   major  surgery. 

time  that  our  knowladge  at 

mfedlcal  care  Is  at  Its  highest 

Tiore  people  are  unable  to 

Just   the   poor   who   are 
all  the  medical  care  they 
now  beyond  the  means  of 
Income  groups." 

shoxild  be  underlined. 

Itnown  to  any  one  who  sits 

'riends   talking   about   the 

Insurance   proposal,   and 

1 .11  over  the  country  today. 

experience  stories  of  fam- 

out.  and  there  always  Is 

In  such  words  as  these: 

1  rhat  wed  do  If  there  were 

operation  In  our  family 


from  so-called  poor  people 

what  we  call  the  middle 

of  the  Nation.    What  they 

In  the  event  of  major 

's.  and  what  they  will  do 

I  lethod  as  health  Insurance 

to  go  heavily  In  debt,  with 

that  causes,  to  pay  for  It 

essentials.    That  Is  the 

middle  class,  and  It  Is  not 

fur  it  Indicates  self-re- 


11 


urse. 


ot  ler 


comjx  endabie 


atUtude  of  Itself 
substitute  proposals  now 
such  as  bills  that  would 
to  take  care  of 
;r1  care.    This 
of  paupers  oath.     Our 
take  help  on  that  basis, 
need  It  will  reftise  it  on 
This  Includes  good,  self- 
work  hard  and  take  care 


Pres  dent 


•s  program  they  can 
In   the  honest,  self-re- 
way    by    paying    for    It 
Just  as  they  pay  for  se- 


curity against  unemployment  and  for  old  age 
In  the  social-security  program — and  as  a 
right,  not  charity,  or  as  the  President,  him- 
self, put  It  so  well: 

"Health  Insurance  will  mean  that  the 
proper  medical  care  will  be  economically 
accessible  to  every  one  covered  by  It.  in  the 
country  as  well  as  In  the  city,  as  a  right,  and 
not  as  a  medical  dole." 


Gouif ,  Goinf ,  GoB« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

OF  MASSACHTJSrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
recent  editorial  from  Collier's  magazine 
entitled  "Going,  Going,  Gone." 

While  I  do  not  agree  wtth  every  single 
statement  in  the  editorial — for  example. 
I  disagree  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  paragraph,  to  cite  just  one  example — 
I  feel  that  the  major  points  of  the  edi- 
torial should  be  brought  home  to  all  the 
people  In  the  country: 

GOING,  GOING,  GONS 

Colonel  Ellis,  who  owned  the  famous  Island 
that  It.  New  York's  Immigration  center  today, 
used  to  give  shore  dinners  for  his  friends. 
They  were  popular  dinners,  because  every- 
thing was  caught  fresh  on  the  spot.  There 
were  ducks  and  geese  and  plover,  ahot  in  the 
Colonel's  own  marshes.  There  were  wUd 
pigeons.  There  were  oysters  and  clams,  dug 
along  mis  Island's  clean,  white  shores,  and 
lobsters  and  crabs  netted  off  the  rocks.  There 
were  salmon  taken  on  their  way  up  the  Hud- 
son to  spawn. 

That  was  over  a  century  ago,  of  course. 
There  are  no  oysters  and  clams  along  the 
clean,  white  shores  now;  there  are  no  clean, 
white  shores.  The  wild  pigeon  is  exUnct.  the 
plover  threatened  with  oblivion.  If  any  duck 
or  gooae  set  foot  on  Ellis  Iland.  he  would 
be  deported  as  an  enemy  alien.    There  hasn't 

been  a  salmon  swimming  up  the  Hudson 

or   vlrtiially   any   other   major   river   in    the 
Eastern  United  SUtes — for  50  years. 

Colonel  KUls'  island.  mulUpUed  by  a  mil- 
lion. Is  the  sorry  story  of  game  and  flsh  In 
this  country  today.  And  our  disappearing 
wUdllfe  la  only  part  of  the  whole  story:  a 
story  of  taaadtaHiMH,  and  wanton  waste,  and 
destructlaa  of  the  balance  of  nattire,  almost 
to  a  point  beyond  repair. 

Our  forests  are  going.  According  to  Wil- 
liam Vogt's  stunning  book  Road  to  Survival, 
which  every  American  should  read  out  loud 
to  his  Congressman,  the  saw -timber  require- 
ment for  the  Nation  la  53.900  mUiion  board 
feet,  and  the  annual  growth  is  36.300  million 
board  feet— a  deficit  of  almost  40  percent. 
at  a  time  when  countless  Americans  are  still 
looking  for  places  to  live.  Our  cut-over  tlm- 
berlands  are  littered  with  slash,  where  no 
tree  grows.  Careless  forest  fires  take  a  yearly 
toll  of  lumber  stifflclent  to  build  an  entire 
modern  city. 

Our  sou  Is  going.  "In  the  short  life  of 
our  country."  Dr.  Hugh  Bennett,  chief  of  the 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
testified  before  a  congressional  committee, 
"we  have  destroyed  282.000.000  acres  of  land 
which  we  cannot  replace.  Erosion  Is  actively 
destroying  775.0OO.0OO  additional  acres.  •  If 
a  newspaper  reporter  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  saw  a  herd  of  a 
hundred  cattle,  a  flock  of  aheep  and  goats, 
a  barnyard  full  of  chickens,  a  carload  of 
lr\iit  and  vegetables,  and  a  sUo  filled  with 
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grain  go  drifting  past  him.  It  would  make 
all  the  front  pages.  But,  unnoticed,  the 
equivalent  of  a  1,000-acre  farm  floats  down 
the  Mississippi  every  24  hotirs — lost  to  us 
forever.  It  takes  nature  up  to  1,000  years  to 
restore  1  inch  of  topsoil,  yet  more  than  half 
a  billon  tons  of  irreplaceable  soil  are  swept 
down  the  Potomac  River — past  the  halls  of 
Congress — each  and  every  year. 

Our  waters  are  going,  ruined  by  criminal 
pollution.  We  laugh  at  the  Chinese  who 
spread  their  human  waste  on  the  fields.  We 
are  more  civilized;  we  dump  it  In  our  drink- 
ing water.  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  other  cities 
pour  their  offal  directly  into  the  Great  Lakes 
or  the  Mississippi. 

Our  wild  life  is  going,  going,  and — In  the 
foreseeable  futvire — will  be  gone.  Darwin 
said  In  his  On  the  Origin  of  Species  in  1859: 
"The  plenitude  of  life  in  any  place  is  dejjend- 
ent  on  the  terrain  and  food  and  cover." 
These  are  the  very  things  that  the  hand  of 
man  has  destroyed.  Ever  since  the  first  hu- 
man crept  out  of  the  first  cave  and  knocked 
over  the  first  animal  with  his  spear,  we  have 
been  upsetting  nature's  balance  more  and 
more.  Industrial  plants  have  leveled  forest 
areas,  used  up  the  space  that  once  provided 
food  for  birds  and  animals,  poisoned  through 
their  refuse  the  surrounding  waters  where 
flsh  and  waterfowl  once  lived.  We  have 
taken,  but  we  have  not  put  back.  Our  con- 
trols have  been  haphazard,  too  often  dictated 
by  p>olltlcs  or  selfish  interests. 

Collier's  believes  that  we  should  try  to  re- 
store the  balance  of  nature  before  our  coun- 
try becomes  a  true  biologic  desert.  We 
should  battle  pollution  by  State  and  Federal 
laws  requiring  proper  disposal  of  waste.  The 
city  of  Milwaukee  has  been  doing  this  for 
years,  and  has  foimd  that  sewage,  properly 
treated,  can  be  sold  for  profit  as  fertilizer. 
We  should  control  wanton  deforestation.  In 
Sweden  a  man  who  cuts  a  tree  must  replace 
It  by  planting  another.  That  is  a  law  we 
could  copy  here. 

We  should  provide  better  conditions  for 
what  remains  of  our  wildlife.  We  do  not 
agree  with  the  sentimentalists  who  would 
ban  all  himtlng  and  fishing — unless  they  go 
all  the  way  and  ban  jxjwer  dams  and  Indus- 
try as  well.  Rather  the  sportsmen,  being  the 
most  Interested,  should  be  enlisted  as  the 
most  ardent  crusaders.  Man.  a  predator,  can 
help  restore  nature's  balance  by  fighting 
other  predators  who  are  In  competition  with 
man,  such  as  the  voracious  crow — one  crow 
destroys  20  songbird  eggs  and  fiedgllngs  per 
year— the  great  homed  owl,  the  goshawk, 
and  sharp-shinned  and  Cooper's  hawk,  such 
predatory  fish  as  the  carp  and  gar,  and  wild- 
life's public  enemy  No.  1 — the  prowling,  un- 
controlled house  cat.  He  can  work  to  re- 
store the  former  habitat  of  fish  and  game  by 
building  wing  dams  on  streams,  by  reclaim- 
ing barren  land,  by  planting  such  excellent 
food  and  cover  providers  as  grasses,  bitter- 
sweet, lespedeza.  the  multiflora  rose. 

More  Important,  man  can  and  should  pay 
to  replace  the  game  that  he  detroys.  Just  as 
the  factory  owner  should  pay  for  adequate 
waste  disposal,  or  the  timber  owner  should 
plant  another  tree  for  each  one  he  cuts.  A 
pay-as-you-hunt  plan  might  be  a  solution. 
A  hunting  or  fishing  license  represents  the 
right  to  hunt  or  flsh.  In  addition,  the 
sportsman  shotild  pay  proportionately  for 
the  game  he  removes — the  price  to  be  based 
on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  that  variety. 
Its  market  value,  and  its  replacement  cost. 
The  money  would  be  spent  to  reclaim  breed- 
ing areas,  plant-food  supplies,  propagate  and 
liberate  more  animals  and  birds  and  flsh,  to 
rest<ire  nature's  balance  that  we  have  de- 
stroyed. 

OF. 


Nadonai  Correct  Posture  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  RUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  HUBE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  over 
the  United  States  this  is  being  observed 
as  National  Correct  Posture  Week. 
Many  of  the  mayors  of  our  great  cities 
have  Issued  special  proclamations,  and 
In  nearly  all  schools  special  attention 
will  be  given  during  the  week  to  the  pos- 
ture of  school  children  by  the  country's 
teachers.  • 

National  Correct  Posture  Week  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Chiropractic 
Association,  and  has  been  observed  for 
many  years  past. 

Chiropractors,  of  course,  are  particu- 
larly and  acutely  aware  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  human  body  by  bad  posture 
habits.  Chiropractors,  who  are  a  special 
kind  of  physician  who  base  their  treat- 
ment on  the  observed  relationship  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  back  and  the 
nervous  system  In  the  human  body,  are 
often  called  uison  to  undo,  or  at  least  to 
mitigate,  conditions  which  were  directly 
created  by  poor  posture. 

They  have  long  preached  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  millions  of  dollars  in 
expenditures  for  health  could  be  saved 
by  better  posture — better  posture  taught 
to  children  in  their  formative  years,  and 
better  pwsture  held  by  adults. 

Under  leave,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  a  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  Em- 
mett  J.  Murphy,  the  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Chiropractic 
Association.    The  text  follows : 

No  greater  contribution  can  be  made  by 
the  chiropractors  of  America  to  the  Nation 
than  by  Improving  posture  and  thus  Increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  aU  our  workers.  Poor 
posture  Is  expensive,  and  poor  posture  habits 
are  responsible  not  only  for  many  days  of 
lost  time,  but  for  poor  response  to  Job  needs, 
and  eventually  for  a  shortened  life  of  top 
efficiency. 

The  problem  of  poor  posture  and  the  low 
efficiency  of  workers  which  It  brings  on  can 
be  approached  in  two  ways. 

The  first  is  a  long,  careful,  and  well- 
planned  program  to  teach  Americans  how  to 
walk  and  stand  and  sit  in  ways  which  will 
promote  health  and  efficiency.  We  have  such 
an  educational  prt>gram  under  way,  and  It  Is 
having  its  effect. 

However,  that  takes  time.  Meanwhile, 
many  postural  faults  can  be  helped  by  di- 
rect treatment,  or  the  bad  effects  can  be 
modified  or  eliminated. 

In  both  programs  Individual  chiropractors 
can  play  a  decisive  and  important  role. 

They  can  continue  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram of  education.  They  can  explain  to  their 
patients  how  to  walk,  stand,  sit,  and  lie  for 
the  best  effect  on  health.  They  can  give  their 
patients  the  publications  of  the  National 
Chiropractic  Association  on  the  subject  and 
win  the  patient's  cooperation. 

They  can  also  continue  to  relieve  the  bad 
results  of  poor  posture  by  correcting  the  mis- 
alinements  of  the  spine.  Every  chiropractor 
knows  that  the  most  minor  displacement  In 
the  spinal  column  can  bring  on  sharp  palna, 
often  far  removed  from  the  spine  Itaelf, 
which  disappear  under  chiropractic  treat- 
ment. 


In  the  high  tension  of  business  and  Indus- 
try workers  have  to  assume  strained  and  un- 
natural positions  for  long  periods. 

These  strains  pull  vertebrae  out  of  line  and 
squeeze  the  delicate  nerves  that  pass  between 
them.  For  years  the  human  body  will  put  up 
with  this  abuse,  then  suddenly  give  out. 

Workers  who  have  to  work  in  strained  posi- 
tions should  go  regularly  to  chiropractors  for 
adjustment  to  ward  off  serioxu  bad  effects. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  as  old  as 
our  backs. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Chiropractic  Re- 
search Foundation  show  that  35  out  of  evsi^ 
100  children  have  faulty  postvire,  while  35 
percent  of  men  and  women  past  20  have 
spinal  defects  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  or- 
ganic diseases  unless  corrected. 

Faulty  posttire  Is  due  frequently  to  dis- 
placements in  the  spinal  column.  If  displace- 
ments in  children  are  not  corrected,  organic 
troubles  Invariably  result  later  in  life. 

It  is  the  duty  of  chiropractors  to  make  this 
Nation  posture  conscious. 

Good  posture  has  long  been  a  thing  to  be 
admired — something  to  delight  the  eye. 
Prom  ancient  times  to  the  present  an  erect 
bearing  has  been  regarded  among  all  races 
as  a  thing  of  beauty.  Soldiers  marching; 
a  man  sitting  In  the  saddle;  an  athlete  pub- 
licly displaying  his  physique;  bathing  beau- 
ties on  parade — none  of  these  would  have 
grace  and  charm  without  good  posture. 

It  has  remained  for  modem  times  to  dis- 
cover that  erect  posttire  Involves  much  more 
than  something  pleasing  to  look  at.  Now 
we  know  that  It  Is  a  foundation  of  good 
health.  Good  posture  contributes  to  good 
health;  poor  posture  to  poor  health.  If  some 
people  of  bad  posture  seem  to  live  In  a  state 
of  moderately  good  health,  it  Is  not  Imagi- 
nary to  say  that  these  same  people,  with  good 
posture,  would  enjoy  better  health.  In 
other  words,  they  would  live  longer,  more 
energetically,  more  efficiently,  and  more 
happily. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health,  held  In  1930.  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  body  mechanics  In  relation  to 
health,  as  noted  by  the  foUowlng  quotations 
from  Its  report: 

"The  part  played  by  body  mechanics,  or 
'posture'  as  It  Is  generally  termed.  In  the 
health  and  weU-belng  of  the  child,  is  another 
subject  receiving  more  and  more  attention." 

"WhUe  the  majority  of  medical  schools 
give  instruction  on  this  subject,  it  Is  usually 
scanty  or  Incidental  and  very  Inadequate. 
Yet  body  mechanics  has  a  part  to  play  In  the 
child-health  program,  and  lack  of  training 
facilities  for  those  who  must  do  a  large  part 
of  the  educational  work  in  this  field  Is  a 
serious  matter.  Definite  Information  on  the 
prevalence  of  bad  body  mechanics.  Its  recog- 
nition as  a  causal  factor  In  disturbances  of 
health,  and  the  methods  of  satisfactory 
treatment  are  needed." 

Since  good  posture  and  health  go  together 
on  one  hand  and  poor  posttire  and  disease  on 
the  other  It  is  highly  Important  that  every 
reasonable  effort  be  made  to  correct  posttiral 
defects  In  the  formative  years  of  childhood. 
The  early  correction  of  such  faulty  body  me- 
chanics as  spinal  curvature  and  Inequalities 
in  the  length  of  the  legs,  will  assure  not  only 
a  healthier  and  happier  childhood  but  Uke- 
wise  a  healthier  and  more  efficient  adult  life. 

Bad  posture  means  that  the  framework  of 
the  body  Is  distorted,  and  this  means  that  im- 
portant organs  cannot  do  their  nomaal  work. 
Stooped  shoulders,  for  example,  cause  a 
cramping  of  the  organs  In  the  chest — heart. 
lungs.  Liver — thereby  reducing  their  vitality 
and  TT)Biring  them  more  liable  to  dleaaaa. 
Spinal  curvature  results  In  the  cramping  at 
Important  nerves  and  blood  vessels  that  regu- 
late the  activities  of  vital  organs.  This  means 
that  the  nerve  and  blood  supply  to  those 
organs  is  defective  and  the  organs  become 
and  susceptible  to  disease. 
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Good  postm*.  on  the  other  hand,  mams 
that  the  organs  have  the  ^treatest  poaalbla 
chance  to  remain  In  their  normal  position. 
And  icood  poature  meana  that  nerves  and 
blood  Teasels  are  In  the  best  condition  to  keep 
the  organs  strong  and  healthy. 

The  Mmi  that  good  pcsture  oootrlbutes  to 
good  bsaHli  Is  baaed  on  the  mechanics  of  the 
body  and  Is  as  sound  as  any  principle 
operates  anywhere  In  the  field  of  me- 
chanics. The  idea  is  gaining  ground  more 
rapidly  now  than  ever  before  And  when  it 
Anally  Is  accepted  for  lu  true  worth  by  the 
popwl«ct.  there  will  be  a  vast  improve- 
ta  Urn  health  and  vitality  of  men. 
aen.  and  children.  everywLere. 


Mr.  Speaier.  we  are  told  that  one- half 
of  all  adults  suffer  from  poor  posture 
with  resulting  bad  effects  on  health  ef- 
ficiency. 

Dr  L.  J.  Steinbach.  of  Pittsburgh,  made 
exhaustive  studies  which  showed  that 
53  percent  of  adults  suffer  from  the  re- 
sults of  poor  posture. 

Improper  posture,  the  chiropractors 
warn  us.  can  result  in  headaches,  back- 
aches, and  other  complaints  frequently 
blamed  by  the  srifferer  on  unrelated 
causes. 

These  are  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  National  Chiropractic  Association: 

First.  Learn  to  stand  tall,  sit  tall,  walk 
tall,  sleep  tall. 

Second.  Follow  a  few  simple  exercises 
daiy  to  preserve  the  strength  and  tone 
of  the  igaments  and  muscles  which  sup- 
port the  5plnal  column. 

Third.  Learn  to  relax  completely. 

These  admonitions.  I  note,  are  not  at 
•11  out  of  line  with  the  recommendations 
BiAde  by  the  attending  physician  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


PoKsii  Coosbtutioa  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  UAMruLiTD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  4.  1949 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 

Join  with  the  Polish  people  all  over  the 
world  in  commemorating  tht  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, which  set  a  new  mark  in  liberalism 
in  Eiu-ope.  we  pay  tribute  to  the  love  of 
freedom  which  inspired  the  writing  of 
that  constitution  and  which  was  the 
buis  of  its  enactment  to  safeguard  that 


» people  in  history  have  demonstrat> 
ed  a  greater  appreciation  of  freedom 
than  the  Polish  people.  No  people  have 
meriflced  more  for  freedom  than  the 
Polish  people. 

But  this  love  of  freedom  and  wUhng- 
ness  to  fight  to  maintain  it.  has  ncM;  sue- 
ceeded  in  keeping  the  enemy  from  the 
Polish  soil.  Strong  foes  have  subdued 
and  conquered  her.  but  her  love  of  lib- 
erty ha.^  been  the  means  of  helping  her 
to  rtse  from  one  conquest  after  another, 
to  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of 
tiM  mvid.  free  and  Independent.  No 
auwOTif  of  tyranny  couid  quench  that 
love  of  freedom,  and  tb«  kkal«  of  liberty 
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J  Iways  been  a  strong  bond 
>etween  the  American  and 
The  present  Govern- 
In  its  criticism  of  the 
ind  its  democratic  govern- 
instjtutlons,  is  endeavoring  to 
people  against  the  United 
these   statements   do   not 
rue  opinions  of  the  Polish 
the  present  government 
Communists   who  speak   as 
.ssia.  and  not  by  the  Po- 
th4m.<!elves.     Therefore,  they 
heir  efforts  to  sever  the 
friendi;hip  which  has  always  ex- 
he  two  nations, 
friendship  also  carries  with 
As  a  party  to  the  agree- 
Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Pots- 
equally   responsible,   with 
ifns,  for  the  recognition  of 
sh  Communist  Govern- 
goveitiment  which  has  trans- 
into  a  totalitarian  police 
by   Soviet -trained   secret 
ecdnomy   fast   being   ruined 
lizfition   of  private   property 
its  industries  through  re- 
achinery    to    Russia,     Re- 
po|itlcal  persecution  is  being 
government,  the  Polish 
^rced   to   accept   without 
laise  their  voices  In  oppo- 


detial  of  the  rights  granted 
Charter,  which  proml.sed 
each  nation  to  choose  its  own 
goven^ment. 

the  agreement  which  re- 
present Polish  Government, 
right  the  wrong  by  with- 
r  cognition  of  the  present 
'      Poland,    and   with    the 
nati4ns.  Join  in  a  united  effort 
and  independence  to 
other  enslaved  nations 
Sikch    action    on   our   part 
thein  new  hope  and  courage 
a  sign  of  our  continued 


won  come  when  the  free- 
by  the  writers  of  the 
and  for  which  the 
nation  have  so  valiantly 
may  be  an  established 
spe4d  that  day. 
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Honor  Roll  of  Matioaal  Safety  Coaacil 

[ON 


EXTENSIi 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


OF  REMARKS 


or 
IN  THE  HOU81 


>  lAaaACHUSCTTS 


OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  May  4.  1949 


Mr.   PURCOlp 
very  glad  to  ca  1 
of   the  Congresi 
towns  in  Hampd 
been  placed  on 
tlonal    Safety 
five   towns  are 
Ludlow. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

attention  of  Members 

to  the  fact  that  five 

en  County.  Mass..  have 

he  honor  roll  of  the  Na- 

:ouncll    for    1948.    The 

Agawam.   Longmeadow, 

and  Palmer. 


The  citizens  of  those  five  towns  are 
entitled  to  congratulations  for  their  co- 
operation that  has  resulted  In  the  towns 
being  on  the  1948  honor  roll.  Those 
townspeople  have  saved  lives  and  they 
can  well  .serve  as  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  country. 


Why  Defeat  Ourselves? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  L.  TOWE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscgro.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
Tuesday,  April  19,  1949: 

WHT     01TE.4T     OUBSELVSS? 

It  takes  some  fortitude  to  read  the  news 
these  days.  Our  line  of  defense.  General 
Bradley  tells  a  nation  which  had  talcen  rather 
a  fancy  to  those  coast-defense  rifles  at  Sandy 
Hook,  Is  on  the  Rhine;  we  must  garrison 
Germany  till  hell  freezes  over  or  Russia  cools 
oB.  whichever  happens  first.  A  Congress- 
man thinks  we'd  better  atom-bomb  Russia. 
Taxes  are  going  up,  and  business  Is  going 
spongy,  and  from  April  on  the  Treasury  will 
write  its  accounts  In  red  ink.  By  the  end  of 
1950  It  will  have  cost  us  »24.000,000.000  to 
field  a  team  against  Russia,  and  In  Washing- 
ton the  Social  Security  Administrator  ac- 
knowledges that  Mr.  Truman's  cradle-to- 
grave  Insecurity  program — that's  what  It  la — 
will  co6t  ua  $7,000,000,000  the  first  year  and 
$20,000,000.00  a  year  when  It  really  get* 
going.  There  goes  China;  there  goes  east 
Germany;  there  goes  another  $45,000,000,- 
000 — and  all  we  want  are  peace,  36-cent  sir- 
loin. $80  housing,  free  medicine,  and  a  con- 
vertible for  JTUiior. 

But  to  read  the  news  right  it  takes  mor« 
than  fortitude? 

By  the  year  192  A.  D.  It  was  pretty  clear 
"vhat  was  going  to   happen  to   the   Roman 
Empire.     Although  it  took  a  few  more  cen- 
turies for  that  confused  clvUlzation  to  learn 
the  mistake  it  had  made,  by  the  end  of  Lucius 
Aellua  Aureliua"  reign  the  pattern  waa  fixed. 
The  republic  waa  dead,  and  the  atat*  waa 
a  Stoic  kingship  under  which  good  men  co- 
operated for  the  common  weal;  an  equestrian 
civU    service,    personifying    the    will    of    the 
emperor,  had  displaced  the  old  magistracies; 
hone  rule  and  local  pride  and  personal  re- 
■ponslbllity  had  broken  down,  and  fhe  Im- 
perial government  had  eagerly  stepped  In  to 
do  for  people  ( at  a  price  bankrupting  the  old 
municipalities)  what  their  fathers  had  done 
for  themselves:  and.  to  the  north  and  east, 
the  Germans  and  Persians  were  steadily  in- 
creasing the  pressure  on  the  borders.     Little 
by  little  the  empire  was  crumbling,  although 
no  Roman  had  yet  noticed  it — crumbling  in 
body  and  mind  and  spirit.     It  waa  still  great. 
But  its  people,  crying  in  the  streets  for  bread 
and  circiis.  had  abandoned  greatness. 

Maybe  history  la  bunk.  Let's  look  at  1848. 
Let  s — because  wed  better— see  where  were 
going. 

What  do  we  have  in  mind?  We  can  fight 
Russia  hot  or  cold  and  beat  the  pants  off 
It.  We  can  garrison  the  world  and  make 
the  world  like  it.  We  can  guarantee  every 
'•rmer  in  the  United  8Ute«  a  fixed  annual 
iaeoine,  guarantee  every  worker  a  ralre 
Whether  be  has  it  coming  to  blm  or  not. 
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guarantee  everyone  a  doctor  of  hia  own  (and 
a  maU  for  hts  wife ) .  We  can  do  any  of  these 
tfelBCi.  But  we  can't  do  them  all.  We  can- 
not have  both  the  guns  and  the  butter. 

It's  time  we  make  up  o\ir  mind  which  must 
come  firs'x.  It's  time  we  decide  what's  indis- 
pensable— and  then  buy  that.  I'  our  na- 
tional seciu-ity  Is  first  (there  aren't  any  nays, 
are  there?) ,  then  we'd  better  forget  the  other 
$20,000.000.000-a-year  business  for  a  while. 
Because  If  we  go  Into  self-Induced  banlcrupt- 
cy.  then  neither  our  social  security  nor  our 
national  security  will  be  worth  a  Confederate 
dollar:  we  sha  1  have  purchase<<  both  at  the 
price  of  getting  neither. 

Which  shall  it  be?  Bonuses  and  pensions 
and  socialized  medicine  and  &xed  prices  and 
subsidies  and  the  enforced  annual  wage 
raise?  Or  a  garrison  in  Europe,  a  front  line 
In  Formosa,  and  200  more  atomic  bombs? 
Bread  and  circus,  fellow  Romans,  or  a  legion 
that  wUl  stand  against  the  Goths  and  Per- 
sians?    Guns  or  butter? 

We  need  not  be  Hltlertiin  about  It.  There's 
a  patch  of  middle  ground.  We  want  and 
can  have  a  nation  deeply  and  skillfully  con- 
cerned with  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  We  can  and  must  afford  money 
for  good  schools,  good  hospitals,  good  roads. 
We  can  and  must  maintain  a  country  of 
which  we're  proud  and  for  which  we  want 
to  lay  down  our  lives  If  we  have  to.  But  we 
can't  go  on  like  this.  That's  what  Russia 
wants.  Self-Uiduced  American  collapse  Is 
Russia's  secret  weapon.    She  can  wait. 

We're  pretty  close  to  the  hour  of  decision. 
It'U  taJte  fortitude. 

Doir&U)  G.  BoRG,  Publisher. 


Potish  ConstitutioD  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  IfKW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3, 
1949.  was  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution.  We  are  again 
privileged  to  be  granted  another  oppor- 
tunity to  mark  and  commemorate  Polish 
Constitution  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
d  te  on  which  Poland  was  first  converted 
Into  a  hereditary  limited  monarchy.  On 
May  3,  1791,  the  Polish  people  discarded 
class  distinction,  and  the  personal  priv- 
Ikffes  were  made  available  to  all  the 
people;  absolute  religious  tolerance  was 
established  on  that  memorable  day,  and 
provision  was  made  for  further  reforms 
from  time  to  time. 

This  day  Is  Poland's  Fourth  of  July, 
and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  personal  pride 
that  I  again  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of 
one  of  the  enslaved  Christian,  demo- 
cratic, and  liberty- loving  nations,  now 
deprived  of  its  liberty  its  independence. 
and  national  sovereignty.  For  centuries 
the  Polish  people  were  denied  liberty. 
Through  almost  superhuman  effort  they 
overcame  all  obstacles  and  established 
themselves  as  leaders  in  fields  of  art.  cul- 
ture, and  science,  contributing  their 
•bare  to  the  progress  and  betterment  of 
ear  universe. 

Poland,  a  full-fledged  ally  of  the 
United  States  in  World  War  II.  and  one 
Of  the  original  signatories  of  the  Decla- 


ration of  the  United  Nations  of  January 
2.  1942,  has  been  deprived  of  her  in- 
dependence and  national  freedom.  The 
history  of  the  last  three  centuries  testi- 
fies to  the  friendship  existing  between 
the  American  and  Polish  people,  and  it 
is  our  solemn  and  patriotic  duty  to  em- 
ploy all  rightful  means  at  our  disposal 
to  maintain  that  friendship,  to  work 
together  with  the  freedom -loving  people 
of  Poland,  to  help  reestablish  their  in- 
dependence, and  assist  in  dispossessing 
the  present  alien  rulers  of  Poland  who 
have  manifested  their  hostility  toward 
the  American  peopie  and  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. To  me  it  is  imperative  that 
the  same  aggressive  forces  which  seek 
to  destroy  free  America,  and  which  have 
already  succeeded  in  destrosring  the  lib- 
erty of  Poland,  be  made  to  retreat  and 
return  that  which  they  have  acquired 
through  force  and  aggression. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  true 
freedom-loving  Pole  will  succeed  in  this 
fight  for  right.  Our  unqualified  help  and 
support  is  needed.  We  must  not  fail 
them  in  their  hour  of  need.  We  must 
give  them  encouragement,  and  let  them 
know  that  their  fnends  and  allies  have 
not  deserted  them. 

The  recognition  of  the  present  Soviet 
dominated  Grovernment  of  Poland  which 
stems  from  secret  agreements  which  are 
invalid,  is  also  invalid  under  the  United 
States  Constitution  f Jid  therefore  should 
be  withdrawn.  Such  withdrawal  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  present  puppet  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  would  convince  the  Pol- 
ish people  that  the  United  States  does 
not  condone  nor  approve  of  the  terrorist 
regime  and  thus  take  a  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  Polish  people  in  their  present 
struggle  with  enemy  forces  occupying 
their  homeland  and  country.  We  cannot 
overlook  or  pardon  such  transgression 
and  aggression.  We  must  assume  the 
responsibility  which  is  ours,  and  help 
to  right  the  wrong  which  has  been  done. 

I  have  complete  faith  in  the  future  of 
Poland,  and  know  that  she  will  once 
again  proudly  stand  erect,  side  by  side 
with  us.  free  and  independent,  as  a  testi- 
monial to  an  indomitable  courage  £md 
unconquerable  spirit  which  has  always 
marked  the  history  and  background  of 
that  land  of  liberty-loving  people. 
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or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lUUPIlESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5,  1949 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  intensely  interested  in 
the  subject  of  forestry  a  good  many 
years  and  have  given  the  subject  con- 
siderable thought  and  study.  Recently 
I  heard  an  address  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Connaughton.  director.  Southern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  which  I  consider 
Interesting  and  informative  on  this  sub- 


ject and  under  leave  granted,  I  am 
placing  this  address  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

FoKEsrar's  Pakt  in  Rxd  Rivca  Bashc 
UmvwLantwm 
(By  Charles  A.  Connaughton,  director,  South- 
ern  Forest   Experiment   Station) 

I  welcome  the  opporttmlty  to  discuss  for- 
estry and  the  pyart  It  represents  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Red  ^^ver  Basin.  I  welcome 
it  not  only  because  It  la  a  subject  embrac- 
ing one  of  the  major  Interests  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  Association,  but  alao  because 
forestry,  after  many  years  of  being  either 
taken  for  granted  or  Ignored.  Is  flnaUy  movlBg 
"Into  place  In  the  sun,"  with  Individuals  and 
public-spirited  groups  such  as  thia  reedy. 
willing,  and  eager  to  consider  Its  problems 
and  opportiinltles. 

THE    FOaXST   ■ZSOT7SCS    AICD    rTS    UBK 

Let's  go  back  some  years  to  start  this  dis- 
cussion. When  the  settlers  first  visited  the 
lower  R«d  River  Basin,  they  found  an  almost 
unbroken  body  of  timber.  To  them  this  wae 
a  friendly  forest  providing  food,  shelter,  and 
fuel.  It  was  a  home  they  enjoyed.  They 
made  no  particular  drain  on  the  resource, 
but  If  they  did  there  was  ample  room  to 
move  along  to  weU-stocked  virgin  ground. 
But  gradually  the  jxipulatlon  Increased  and 
began  to  stabilize.  With  this  came  the  need 
for  carving  land  from  the  forest  for  agricul- 
ture and  Industry.  At  this  stage  the  forest 
was  somewhat  of  a  mixed  blessing — land  had 
to  be  cleared  but  at  the  same  time  a  portion 
of  the  timber  cut  provided  the  materials 
needed  for  building  the  facilities  of  civil- 
ization. 

In  the  face  of  this  pressure,  the  forest 
yielded.  On  truly  agricultural  land  as  we 
know  It  now,  It  yielded  to  a  higher,  more 
Intensive  use.  SlmUarly,  for  urban  develop- 
ment it  yielded  a  higher  use.  However,  be- 
cause of  soil  limitations  or  other  reasons  this 
clearing  of  the  forest  pretcy  weU  stopped, 
with  more  than  half  of  the  area  in  the  basin 
below  Denison  Dam  stlU  In  woods — that's 
where  we  are  today  and  have  been  for  sooa* 
years  In  the  past.  To  be  sure,  some  land 
Is  still  being  cleared,  but  basin-wide  there 
are  probably  about  as  many  acres  reverting  to 
forest  as  being  lost  at  piresent. 

Now  with  about  one  acre  in  every  two  on 
forest  land,  the  welfare  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  Red  River  Basin  are  obvloua^f 
closely  associated  with  the  present  foraet 
condition,  the  trend  of  this  condition,  and 
Its  possible  effect  on  the  future.  I  am  going 
to  tovich  on  each  of  these  points.  In  so 
doing,  I  shaU  use  AgorM  whl^  were  not  col- 
lected by  watenlied  boondartee  but  do  in 
every  case  Include  the  Red  River  Bsitn  and 
can  be  regarded  as  precise  Indicators  even 
though  not  absolutely  applicable  to  the 
drainage  basin  proper. 

The  first  surrey  of  the  forest  resources 
•ad  tbelr  use  in  tbe  Sooth,  including  ttioee 
at  tbm  Red  River  Basin,  was  made  in  tbe 
mld-thlrtlea.  Following  this,  a  sample  re- 
Inventory  and  anal3rsls  was  made  In  1046. 
This  later  stirvey  showed  that  the  sawlog 
timber  stand  of  the  Red  River  Basin  is  about 
60  percent  pine  and  40  percent  hardwood 
(33.583  M  board  feet  total).  In  1947.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  total  lumber  produced  in 
the  basin  and  tributary  territory  was  1.750.- 
000,000  board  feet,  of  which  70  percent 
pine  and  30 -percent  hardwood.  The 
area  In  1947  produced  aboot  1JOO,000  cords 
of  ptilpwood.  of  which  96  peramt  was  pine. 
Foi^-seven  percent  of  the  drain  on  the  for- 
est was  used  for  lumber.  15  percent  for  pulp- 
wood.  14  percent  for  fueiwood,  and  24  per- 
cent for  aU  other. 

It  is  Impossible  to  obtain  a  thoroughly 
oonllnned  figure  on  the  annual  value  of 
loreet  products  produced  in  the  basin. 
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bAT*  mt»mmua  Ukat  in  IM7  vood  prod- 
att  Uw  Bill  or  oUmt  potnt  ot  deltT^ry 
worth  iM.000.000.  Manulacturti^  acUlcd 
•lSS.IMUMtt  to  tki*  T^u*.  mating  a  total  ot 
t294.fl00jM0  vortii  oX  manufacturvd  wood 
products  productd  Ic  a  single  j«ar.  Further- 
that  tlM  pi  udwHtuu 
in  1M7  uquina  mp- 
ot  teier.  I 
to  eompart  ttata  tntot- 
wfth  that  firom  other  entcrprtacs  ta 
tba  Ifures  U9  Urg* 
tn  tbato  own  rtght  to  slww  the  in«jor 
e<  wood  prodttctton  and  wood- 
to  th*  •soaMBte  WKliare. 

r.  ttmi  Um  pro- 
oMalned  la  maWwy  acnoua 
Inroafds  lnU>  the  forrst  capital.  In  aix^Uy 
M  yava.  ite  l&tarvml  bet  »een  the 
tbe  reuiTentory. 
tb*  ptoa  mvloc  votuma  «lecilnad  about  25 
parecBt  while  tta«  hardwood  votume  dropped 
90  percent,  or  an  arerafe  of  23  percent.  The 
laigiit  decline  waa  In  northeast  T?xaa.  the 
leaat  tn  wMithwest  Arkansas.  This  means 
that  cuttlnf.  fire,  ineecta.  mot  itianenr  are 
reducing  the  sawlog  ginwlf  atoak  aaarly  3 

•n  trees,  which  means  Includ- 
baltfw  aawlog  siae.  the  picture 
thmt  different ,  but  the  trend  ts  the 
Fbr  pine,  the  decline  over  the  past  10 
was  14  percent,  and  for  terdwoodi  1 
It  The  combtned  total  wmT  0  per- 
cent Thla  BHUM  aooiewhat  lees  than  a 
1 -percent  <hOf»  par  yr  ta  trees  of  all  sizes. 
both  aboT«  and  below  sawlot;  slae. 

Decline  in  the  Red  Siver  Basin  is  greater 
than  the  a^araga  for  the  rest  of  the  South 
waac  of  the  Ifiaataalppi  R;ver  In  contraat 
to  taCal  dedkiw  of  tS  percent  in  sawlog 
the  general  terrltorv  of  the  Red 
was  only  an  11 -percent  decline 
for  the  west  Golf  area  as  a  whole.  Com- 
pared With  a  decline  of  8  percent  In  the 
Red  River  Basin  for  all  trees,  there  waa  an 
actual  Increase  e€  3  percent  for  the  west 
Gulf  area.  TblB  ■■ana  tlia  focaat  resource 
tai  tka  Bart  Bti*ar  BbbIb  and  territory  imme- 
tflMaly  trtfeotary  tttarato  ia  being  depleted 
more  rapidly  than  In  other  portions  of  the 
weat  Gulf.  I  do  not  have  the  explanation 
for  this,  bat  it  ta  cTldcnt  that  continuing 
or  tiM  fnfaai  trowliif  attt  arm 

dtmlnlab  the  Im- 
'  ot  tJUa  raaouraa  tn  >ts  ecooonuc  cun« 
tribution  to  tJse  region  s  welia/e.  Certainly, 
thla  slttaMlMi  paaaa  a  challenge  to 
ttotioa  aotf  MMra  with  a  commoo 
fV  I  Itove  em| 
Met   that 

a  significant  part  ta  the 
»nt.  In  so  doing,  the  for* 
eats  have  p«id  a  prtea.  Fart  of  the  price, 
as  deartiiff  of  pwdygtita  agricultural 
is  defensible  aM  Muad.  Utjwsvcr. 
tbinci,  such  as  the  cootlBtliaff  dacUna 
•I  tka  sawlog  volume  on  pwantnt  forest 
land,  deeerve  a  critical  look  and  some 
thooght  and  plans  as  to  the  future. 

a  Judgment  un  the  present  estt- 
Totaaa  par  acre  baala-wtde. 
at  ttm  kaalB  probably  v  not 
growing  more  tban  ana  rTilii<  le  ona-haU 
aa  much  as  they  are  capable  of  dotog.  Thta 
means  that  this  rasotirce.  Important  as  It  Is. 
Is  working  only  part  uma.  This  h»>nj  the 
what  are  sooM  of  the  things  that  will 
■ad  point  our  tlmberlanda 
an?  Lets  start  with  the 
«r<i>Anly  tbe  pcaraqolaita 
f*lr«  pruCatUutt  (rom  for- 
aat  Area. 


of  tbla  bastn.  or  anywhere 
elae  for  that  matter,  caaaot  be  fully  pro- 
dtjcttve  U  tbera  la  earaleaa.  promteetKna 
buroing  of  tiM  wooda.  In  the  past  tbla 
fact  has  been  Ignored  all  too  often,  but  recU 


<f 


need  id 
tlie 


prog  -am 


has  beei 
each  ot  the  t 
by  your 
tactkm 

tba  supenrlslon 
supported  In  paijt 
ment.     These 
Ing  steadily  Is 
not  know  In  detail 
feeU  is  stlU 
sultatlon  with 
asaodatlon  ss  a 
casMtructlve 

One    thing, 
needed  In  every 
tlon  by  the  publk 
quences  of  forest 
talned  by 
with  the  chlldrer 
rled  on  in  the  ma|i 
the  street  corner 
This  process  of 
in  the  right 
proceed  to  the 
woods  Is  regarded 
reneral  public  jus : 
When   this    time 
wUI.  we  shall  be 
and    our    forest - 
will  be  handled 
department   Is   al 
and  control  any 
the  full 

and  In  action.     T1 1 
reach  this  point 
dream.    Perhaps 
true.     I   feel 
because  ultlniate]|r 
of  our  forests 
this  comes  we  shall 
thing  that  ts  Just 


cooperat  on 


Biay 


made  In  recent  years.     In 
In  the  territory  sened 
eflsctive  forest- &re  pro- 
are  maintained  under 
the  State  foresters,  and 
by   the  Federal   Govern- 
tlons  have  been  grow- 
and  effectiveness.     I  do 
what  each  organization 
but  I  recommend  con- 
state foresters  by  yoxir 
positive  step  In  building  a 
for  the  basin, 
that   I   do   know   Is 
State  Is  a  fuller  apprecia- 
of  the  damaging  conse- 
flree.     This  must  be  ob- 
that  begins 
In  the  school  and  Is  car- 
-to-man  conversations  on 
at  the  forks  of  the  road. 
e|tucation.  which  is  moving 
now,  must  ultimately 
where  a  wildfire  In  the 
by  the  landowner  and  the 
as  a  fire  in  a  man's  house. 
comes,   and    eventually    It 
top  of  our  fire  problem, 
organizations    can    and 
iretty  much  a.s  a  city  fire 
present — ready   to   attack 
Ire  which  may  start,  with 
of  the  public  In  spirit 
e  prediction  that  we'll  ever 
seem  to  be  an  idealistic 
is,  but  some  dreams  come 
that   this   one   will, 
the  full  place  and  value 
be  recognized  and  when 
know  that  we  have  some- 
too  valuable  to  bum. 


th  >ugh. 


educatl  on — education 


dlre<  tion 


po  Jlt 


in 
f  re 


con  Ident 


praci  ices 

ta 


t» 


>#m« 


Next  tc  Are. 
with  cutting 
and  wrong  ways 
the  land  fully 
right  way  is  not 
quires  a  certain 
eetry  fundamantdia 
of  our  large  fores 
and  pulp  com 
on  their  own  landi 
of  growing  and 
know  that  forest^ 
foraat  land,  bowi 
■bipi  oa  tba  f  ars 
•rally  these  ow 
ting  their  wooda 
ptactleaa.    The 
practice  forestry, 
are  as  many  and 
bar  ct  owners   t 
ganacal  rsaeoos,  tli : 
estry  kaowladga 
appraelata  that 

To  extend 
a  deafre  for  it,  all 
be  tiaad.    Pubiictt 
the>grottnd  terhn 
As  far  pMbllclty.  t 
the  praaa.  radio, 
tacts,  are  avallabli 
public  agencies 
divlduals.     This 
need  public 
of  what  to  do 
Is  primarily  a 
tural    exteoakm 
other  public 

Along   with 
forest  owners  wh  i 
must  get  Bume 
alatanca.    Some 
anee  will  come 
main  It  is  a  pubtte 
baa  already  dona 
Ing  results,  and  at 
before  the  Co; 
sioo  of  this  work 
forester  tn 
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the 


fores  ry 


agenc  tes 

tlMM. 


on- 


maln  concern  should  be 
There  are  right  ways 
cut  timber  so  as  to  keep 
p^uctive.     Oftentimes  the 
difficult,  although  It  re- 
lll  and  knowledge  of  for- 
At   the   present,   most 
landowners.  Ixjth  lumber 
I.  do  a  very  creditable  Job 
They  are  In  the  business 
p^uctng  timber,  and  they 
'      pays.     The  bulk  of  our 
ir,  is  held  in  small  owner- 
aiid  otherwise,  and  gen< 
•r*  not  preCacting  or  cut* 
laordlng  to  sound  fwsstry 
r*aaons    why    they   do   not 
rven  of  the  simplest  kind, 
'arled  almost  as  the  num- 
••'Ives,     There   are   two 
juKh— one,  the  lack  of  for* 
saeond,  the  fiitlure  to 
forest  practices  pay. 
knowledge  and  Impart 
possible  mechanlams  must 
demonstrations,  and  on- 
cal  assistance  are  needed, 
usual  channels,  such  as 
speeches,  and  personal  con- 
to  and  are  being  used  by 
private  agencies  and  In- 
4iakes    a   start.    Then    we 
and  lllUBtrattons 
to  do  It.     This  Job 
of  the  State  agrlcul- 
srvlces,    supplemented    by 
and  private  Industry. 
it   Is   recognized   that 
want   to  do  a  good  Job 
the-ground  technical  as- 
o^this  on-the-ground  asslst- 
tndtistry,  but  in  the 
•nslblUty.    The  public 
of  this  with  convlnc- 
the  present  there  Is  a  bill 
which  authorizes  expan- 
be  handled  through  the 
•ich  State.     Passage  uf  this 


and 


demor  stratlons 


fi  om 


o 


bill,  which.  Incidentally,  also  authorises  ex- 
panded extension  work,  la  essential  to  meet- 
ing this  problem  of  getting  forestry  into 
practice  on  small  landownershlps. 

As  to  showing  how  forestry  pays,  each  man 
will  want  proof  on  his  own  land.  We  do 
have  some  information,  though,  that  should 
start  anyone  thinking  along  these  lines. 
Several  years  ago  on  our  Crossett  Experi- 
mental Forest  near  Crossett.  Ark  ,  we  placed 
two  40-acre  tracts  under  intensive  forestry 
management.  These  farm  forestry  forties 
are  on  an  area  that  is  quite  typical  of  much 
of  the  mixed  plne-hardwood  forests  of  the 
Red  River  Basin.  One  forty  was  a  well- 
stocked  area  selected  to  show  what  could 
be  done  with  land  approaching  full  produc- 
tion: the  other  was  poorly  stocked  and  not 
unlike  many  farm  woodlands.  Both  were 
managed  to  produce  an  annual  return,  that 
Is.  some  cutting  each  year  on  both  areas. 
The  results  are  convincing  evidence  that  for- 
estry can  and  does  pay. 

On  the  good  forty.  11  annual  cuts  have 
been  made  thus  far.  Approximately  136.000 
board  feet  of  sawlogs,  287  cords  of  pulpwood, 
194  cords  of  fuel  wood,  and  344  fence  posts 
have  been  cut  In  these  11  years.  On  the 
stump,  these  products  had  a  value  of  $2,116. 
Delivered  at  the  mill  as  any  other  agricul- 
tural crop  would  have  been,  they  were  worth 
•6.897.  In  1948.  the  timber  cut  was  worth 
$9  36  per  acre  on  the  stump,  or  $22.57  per 
acre  delivered  at  the  mill.  Yet  today  there 
IS  not  only  as  much  timber  standing  as  when 
cutting  started,  but  the  quality  of  the  re- 
maining trees  Is  much  better  than  originally 
because  the  poorer  Individuals  were  removed 
as  cutting  progressed. 

During  the  11  years,  the  average  annual 
return  per  acre  has  been  $4.81  for  stump- 
age,  or  $15J7  for  the  products  delivered  at 
the  market.  If  a  farmer  had  harvested  and 
marketed  the  timber  crop  as  he  does  his 
other  crops,  he  would  have  realized  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  per  hour  for  the  time  spent  over 
and  ab«jve  the  expenses  lor  taxes,  fire  pro- 
tection. Interest,  and  incidental  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  We  all  agree.  I  am  sure, 
that  for  timbered  hill  land  this  is  a  good 
return. 

Aa  I  mentioned,  a  poorly  stocked  stand 
was  placed  under  management  at  the  same 
time  the  well-stocked  stand  was.  Thla 
poorly  stocked  stand  of  34  acres  started  with 
slightly  less  than  2.000  t>oard  fret  and  about 
8  cord*  of  pulpwood  par  acre.  The  objective 
of  management  traa  not  only  to  secure  an 
annual  return  but  to  bulla  up  the  growing 
stock  so  that  gra«t«r  grnl  Kreaier  cuu  c<;uld 
be  made  in  future  years.  In  10  annual  euta 
thus  far,  33.000  board  feet  of  sawtoys,  143 
cords  of  pulpwood.  158  cords  of  fuel  wood, 
snd  121  fenca  poMa  have  ba«n  eut.  At  the 
same  time,  the  v^ume  of  atomUng  Umber 
haa  baan  Inereaaed  from  2.000  board  feet  to 
3.3M  board  feet  per  acre,  while  the  volume 
of  pulpwood  has  remained  practically  con- 
stant. 

In  the  10  cuts  products  were  harvested 
worth  $:2.20  per  acre  annually  for  stumpage 
and  $8.90  per  acre  annually  delivered  at  the 
mill.  And  bear  In  mind  that  standing  tim- 
ber for  a  future  harvest  was  accumulating 
all  this  while  at  a  rate  of  about  150  board 
feet  per  acre  per  year.  In  1948  the  return 
was  $5.80  per  acre  for  stumpage.  or  $10.97 
per  acre  for  the  producu  delivered. 

These  are  two  illustrations  of  what  for- 
estry means  to  the  pocketbook.  Many  other 
Uliistratlons  could  be  cited  to  show  that 
applying  some  knowledge,  skill,  and  work 
will  make  forestry  pay.  Furthermore,  these 
Illustrations  show  that  forests  need  not  yield 
Intermittent  income  only,  although  this  may 
be  the  best  practice  In  some  cases,  and  that 
a  rather  small  volume  of  standing  timber 
can  be  managed  to  increase  the  growing 
capital  constantly  at  the  same  time  a  cur- 
rent income  Is  maintained. 
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Of  course.  If  we  start  with  bare  land  there 
la  a  somewhat  different  story,  and  It  Is  an 
interesting  one  to  trace  briefly.  Assume  there 
Is  bare  land  to  be  planted.  Usually  about 
1,000  trees  per  acre  are  used.  These  trees 
must  not  only  be  planted  with  care,  but 
protected  from  various  sources  of  damage  for 
several  years  before  any  income  is  possible. 
In  about  15  or  20  years,  thinnings  for  pulp- 
wood and  posts  can  begin,  and  periodically 
thereafter  thinnings  can  be  made  for  dif- 
ferent products.  Including  sawlogs.  as  the 
trees  grow  larger.  Finally,  at  say  60  to  80 
years,  the  last  80  to  100  trees,  which  is  about 
what  one  acre  can  support  in  mature  timber, 
can  be  cut  for  sawlogs,  providing,  of  course, 
for  natural  regeneration  of  the  stand  prior 
to  or  during  the  last  cut.  This  is  a  rather 
long-time  view,  but  It  Illustrates  rather 
simply  the  rudiments  of  forest  management 
and  the  general  technic  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Although  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
our  goal  of  fully  productive  forest  land  by 
providing  education,  demonstration,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  evidence  that  forestry 
pays,  these  will  not  do  the  whole  Job.  As  a 
supplement,  therefore,  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  proposed  along  with 
others  that  each  State  enact  legislation 
which  will  require  good  forest  practices.  At 
the  Federal  level,  legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed which  would  make  assistance  possible 
to  the  States  in  working  this  out  and  pro- 
viding for  Federal  action  If  the  States  fall 
to  act  in  a  reasonable  time.  Regulatory 
legislation  of  this  kind  Is  controversial  and 
may  not  be  enacted  very  soon;  however,  the 
need  for  it  in  relation  to  the  national  wel- 
fare is  becoming  increasingly  evident. 

PLANTING 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  tree 
planting.  At  the  present,  there  is  a  strong 
Interest  throughout  the  South  In  tree  plant- 
ing. I  presume  the  same  interest  exists  in 
the  Red  River  Basin.  If  so.  it  should  be 
nurtured,  fostered,  and  constructively 
directed.  I  am  doubtful,  however,  that  there 
is  nursery  capacity  to  supply  the  needs  for 
trees.  This  is  a  subject,  however,  with  which 
each  State  forester  Is  thoroughly  familiar. 
He  can  advise  with  you  In  reference  to  any 
special  local  situation.  The  bill  pending  be- 
fore Congress  to  aid  the  States  In  providing 
technical  assistance  in  forest  management 
also  authorizes  aspanalon  of  Federal  aid  to 
tutaa  in  nuraary  pratnetlon  for  forest  traaa. 
and  Us  enactment  wlU  ba  a  atap  forward  in 
fuimilnf  the  planting  naada  of  tba  baain. 


Along  with  an  aetlrm  program  in  tmtmtrj, 
thara  is  an  ever-present  need  for  more  baaio 
knowledge.  Much  research  and  study  is  ra> 
quired  to  meet  this  naed.  In  the  main, 
forestry  research  is  rather  a  long-time  under- 
taking and  has  broad  application  to  many 
araaa  and  owners.  As  such  It  is  primarily  a 
public  responsibility.  The  States  are  doing 
some  work  in  this  regard  and  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  maintains  branches  of 
the  southern  forest  experiment  station  at 
three  locations  in  or  near  the  Red  River 
Basin.  These  branches  are  at  Alexandria. 
La..  Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  and  Crossett,  Ark. 
Studies  on  forest  management,  forest  eco- 
nomics, forest  grazing,  planting,  utilization, 
and  related  subjects  are  in  progress.  In  view 
of  the  size  of  the  Job,  the  effort  is  relatively 
small  and  should  be  expanded,  but  appreci- 
able progress  Is  being  made  within  the  limits 
of  the  facilities  available.  Of  extreme  value 
also,  as  large-scale  demonstration  and  testing 
areas,  are  the  public  forest  lands  such  as  the 
Kisatchle  National  Forest,  the  Woodward 
State  Forest  in  Louisiana,  and  several  well- 
managed  private  holdings. 

WATSKSHKO  VALUES 

Thus  far  I  have  dlscu^ed  forestry  mainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  v^'ocd  production. 
However,   this  is  only  part  of   the  picture. 


Forestry  involves  the  use  of  woodlands  for 
other  uses  as  grazing,  bunting,  and  as  water- 
sheds. I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  these 
related  values  and  services  of  the  fc»-est,  be- 
cause in  the  main  when  the  forest  is  man- 
aged properly  these  related  uses  find  their 
place  properly  also.  However,  In  view  of  your 
long-standing  Interest  In  flood  control,  I 
want  to  call  attention  especially  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  forest  to  the  watershed. 

We  know  from  research  ard  observation 
that  a  depleted  plant  cover,  whether  it's 
trees  or  grasses,  sets  the  stage  for  accelerated 
soil  erosion  and  rapid  run-off.  With  about 
one-half  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  lower 
Red  River  Basin  in  woodland,  this  is  a  very 
important  fact  to  l>e  considered.  In  the 
main,  if  the  woods  are  handled  to  produce 
the  maximum  in  forest  crops  on  a  sustained 
basis  they  will  also  provide  a  highly  satis- 
factory watershed  cover.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  Incentive  for  forest  manage- 
ment lies  not  only  In  Increasing  the  wood 
supply  available  for  Industry,  but  also  that 
better  management  will  have  a  marked  fav- 
orable influence  on  the  watershed  by  stabi- 
lizing soil  and  aiding  in  regulation  of  stream- 
flow,  particularly  of  min<w  tributary 
streams. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  never 
before  has  the  interest  in  forestry  through- 
out the  Nation  been  as  great  as  It  is  today. 
This  Interest  has  been  slow  In  generating, 
but  now  It  Is  accelerating  and  l>elng  manifest 
m  many  ways.  It  Is  no  fad,  either.  It  is 
solid  and  sincere.  The  interest  of  your  own 
association  Is  concrete  evidence.  This  inter- 
est must  be  translated  In  action,  however, 
and  every  opportunity  seized  to  take  a  con- 
structive step  forward.  By  so  doing,  you  as 
individuals  and  as  a  group  can  strengthen 
the  economy  of  the  Red  River  Basin  and 
make  forestry  play  an  even  greater  part  than 
before. 


Poland's  Lost  Heritafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAf  ER 


or  MicmoAir 


ATIVB 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thurtday.  May  5,  1949 

Mr  8HAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  tboM  of 
ui  who  try  to  keep  the  accounu  ftrM^t 
on  the  bookf  of  life  could  not  help  but 
pauae  Tuesday,  May  3.  the  o£Bclal  Po- 
Uah  Constitution  Day.  and  recall  how 
that  great  nation  of  middle  Skirope  waa 
sold  down  the  river  into  totalitarian  slav- 
ery. 

It  Is  well  that  we  think  for  a  moment 
about  Poland,  for  the  same  aggres.sive 
Communist  forces  that  have  succeeded 
In  destroying  the  heritage  of  the  Poles 
are  working  to  destroy  the  freedoms  of 
our  own  country. 

Poland,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  full- 
fledged  ally  of  the  United  States  in 
World  War  IL  It  was  the  first  nation 
actually  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  German 
panzer  divisions,  for,  as  is  well-known, 
the  attack  on  Poland  in  1939  led  to  the 
conflagration  that  swept  the  earth  in  the 
ensuing  years. 

Despite  the  clear  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  United  States 
had  mouthed  slogans  about  "Pour  Free- 
doms." and  such,  this  same  Democratic 
leadership  sold  Poland  down  the  ilver  to 
totalitarian  slavery  without  reason  or 
excuse.  This  was  done  at  Yalta,  where 
an   ailing   President,  surroimded   by   a 


cabal  of  suspected  American  Commun- 
ists allowed  Soviet  Russia  to  include 
Poland  in  its  economic  orbit.  It  was 
done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  free  Poland 
had  been  an  ally  of  the  American  people 
in  a  great  war,  allegedly  a  war  for  free- 
dom, and  it  was  done  without  consulting 
the  Polish  people  or  their  legal,  constitu- 
tional representatives.  On  the  strength 
of  agreements  our  Presidents  signed  at 
Yalta,  Tehran,  and  Potsdam.  Poland  haa 
been  deprived  of  46  percent  of  its  terri- 
tory and  saddled  with  a  "govemmenf* 
hand-picked  by  Soviet  Russia. 

On  this  real  Polish  Constitutional 
Etey — commemorating  the  day  in  May 
1791,  when  the  Polish  people  won  their 
freedom  after  centuries  of  oppression. 
That  heritage  of  freedom  was  lost  a  short 
time  later  when  Russian  and  Pinissian 
soldiers  united  on  Polish  soil  and  de- 
stroyed the  country.  But  Poland  later 
lived  again,  as  we  know,  when  the  new 
nation  was  born  after  World  War  I.  But 
now  Poland  again  has  lost  its  heritage. 

There  is  still  hope  that  some  day  our 
American  leaders  will  awaken  and  that 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  Soviets — enough  pressure  to  make 
them  withdraw  from  hapless  Poland  and 
allow  freedom  once  more  to  t>ecome  a 
hallmark  of  that  Nation.  As  we  know, 
none  of  the  secret  agreements  by  means 
of  which  Poland  was  delivered  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  terror  by  our  leaders 
ever  has  been  fully  made  public.  The 
United  States  Senate  never  has  ratified 
any  treaty  accepting  the  present  .status 
of  Poland,  bound,  gagged,  and  blinded 
to  the  free  world  as  that  nation  Is.  None 
of  the  deals  made  by  the  executive 
branch  are  really  valid,  although  they  are 
effective  for  a  time.  These  are  the  deals 
in  which  the  notorious  traitor.  Alger  Hiss, 
played  a  leading  part,  ax  is  well-known. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  friends  of  Polish  free- 
dom today,  and  to  take  my  stand  with 
the  real  knrers  of  fraodom  in  every  coun- 
try an4  in  every  clime.  It  It  tragic  tbat 
we  still  have  men  in  our  exactitl?e  bruicli 
who  talk  of  freedom,  but  do  nothing  to 
•pread  it  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  can  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom — In  Poland  and  in  America — 
but  most  of  all  in  Poland,  where  our 
double -talking  diplomats  and  two-tim- 
ing politicians  can  view  the  ruins  of  their 
own  fumblings  and  bumblings  and  chi- 
canery. Let  us  all  dedicate  ourselves  to 
helping  the  Polish  people  regain  their 
lost  heritage. 


The  American  Press  in  the  Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCS  J.  MYERS 

or  PKtfMSTLVAma 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
annual  Front  Page  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Guild,  held  at  Allentown, 
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Pm.  M  their  dinner,  tkt  vorkinc  news- 
fa^ennen  and  m  ■  iiipiiaiiMiii  of  the 
Lritich  Valley  areft  tuid  m  tteir  guests 
of  the  leaders  of  the  industruU. 
and  cMc  ftcUvltles  ol  tlte 
Mid  it  WM.  indeed,  a 
ant  affair. 

I  ask  unanimous  coBsent  to  bare 
pnnced  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricokb  a 
copy  of  a  press  release  on  the  remarks  I 
made  that  niciu  on  the  strategic  place  of 
the  Amcrtean  newspaper  reporter  m  the 
VwM-wide  battle  for  the  minds  of  men — 
the  so-called  coid  var. 

There  bemf  no  objectioo.  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoaa.  as  foiknrs: 

tEMATtm  MTXaS  CTTC5  nHBB  AS  KMT  WSAPOH   tK 
COUt   WAB 

iiiewfuwii.  Pa^  Aprtl  JO— Talud  SUit« 
Senator  P«ajk3s  J.  Mms.  oT  PcnnsjlTmnla, 
'""C*"  — Uniil  rhr  fru  inwitrsii  imwm  altli 
a  key  rote  on  bciuur  td  traedon  "tas  tlM 
battle  for  aca'i  Binds." 
"Ttna^  are  no  betto'  ai^uments  we  can 
for  our  w»T  of  life  than  tte  tacts 
OS — the  TmTaralabed  fscts  on  our 
••  well  as  our  TWXnm — as  mirrored  tn 
flW  tfaUy  ■•wa.-  Um  acttnc  nia)ontT  leader 


*I  am  famt 
d  J 
to 


tar 


•1 
Stat*  Departnen 
be  ooaUnued. 


Mma  addraaaad  tbe  annual  Proot  Pace 
dinner  at  tbm  LetUch  VaUey  Oiapter.  Ameri- 
can MetKqjapcr  OuUd.  in  AUcntown  s  Ameri- 
cas Hotel. 

He  toM  xhe  newsmen  and  tbetr  guests  that 
toy  attgUif  op  the  facta  abom  day-to-day 
'^o«  only  kaspa  as  acutely 
at  our  duties — and  our  failures — 
ctiallcnginf  os  to  make  this  a 
better  Natloo.  but  It  helps  to  build  world- 
wide understanding  at  tbc  real  titrtntlort  at 
the  United  SUtas."    Be  added: 

**Ar.Ton.e  wbo  foQows  the  news  here  even 
casually,  and  who  reads  about  the  full  and 
free  debate*  In  the  Oo^raas  and  the  legte- 
latqrea.  who  watches  the  Tartety  of  adttorlal 
~~  ^t,  the  columns  and  the 

rsattly  ramgnlass  that 

eoofonns    to    public 
-    laarttng   it,   sometimes 
toDowtng  It.  but  always  dose  to  it. 

•Tt  !s  the  job  of  the  State  Department 
throogh  the  Voice  of  America  and  similar 
pro)eeta.  to  get  these  facta  to  the  people 
abroad.  And  It  Is  dotng  a  real  Job.  an  effec- 
Uve  Job.  Many  wlio  aooght  to  deny  the  pro- 
nads  just  two  short  years  ago  are  now 
tha  foremost  adTocates  of  the  whole 
Idea,  because  they  hare  seen  how  effective  It 
has  been. 

"Tliwi  it — frooi  the  ftxU  and  complete 
nngt  at  news  it  aasks  to  send  abroad,  for- 
eigners have  eoase  to  reecgatas  oar  real  pur- 
poaas  la  creatine  tha  M«r«Kftn  pj^^  j^,^  ^ha 
Korth  Atlantic  Pact — the  mii|Nias  ot  achiev- 
ing a  peace  based  on  Rustics  and  ffniliaa  for 


cffmts  to  depict  our  profraoM  In 
'  fiirvuuaty  from  the  factual 
d  overseas.  And  the  con- 
stant desertions  of  prominent  oflk:lals  from 
once-free  natlooa  behind  tba  kmi  aar^m  to 
the  freedom  snd  >a.'ety  of  Aoivtea.  poiBt  19 
the  issus  rtraiaalkally.  On  evaa  tams  to- 
.  talltarlanlsm  in  any  form  cannot  compete 
with  frasdoai.  and  our  international  policies 
are  daatpaad  to  pcovld*  soeh  even  tarflH." 

Mttbs  caid  It  wss  unfortunaU  that  two  o* 
4— y**^'*  '?f**!"»  P""  — rvlcaa  bava  so  tar 

to  tba   Tolea  at    imertca   acd   be  pnrisad 
Aacrtea'S  adttors  tor  their  recent  rtariarstlou 
to  fawer  af  an  aspoadsd  Oovemment  tnfor» 
abroad 
tb*  OspartoMQt  is  denied 
to  soase  of  tha  aasia  auuicss  at  our 
news,  bowevar.  gifttog  tlia  Xacta  aboot 

^"^  ^  P?!**?!!'^'^^'*^  •■  "•**•  «n««to- 
sarUy  dSSeiall.''  be 


tha  use  or 
to  tbcm  and 
question  tlw 
on  the  theory 
tag  AP  and 
AP  and  UP 
news  is  and 
-Thte 


btogrlty 

bat 
tP 
tel  in« 
Ue 


position 
Ibitt 


lis 
ment.  the 
could  be 
by  m 
Government, 
have  no  fear 
aiiybsppea: 


maiD 
talniKl 
buyer  ssi  er 


tiat 
U  ev 


lym  :hlngs. 


f  acti  lal 


hlch 


"On  tb*  oth4r 
lea  tisea  its 
does — the  hlgt 
doubtedly 

content    of 

proof  to  all 

torcd'news 

resotntses  tryln  ; 
"At  the 

infrequent 

oi  developtnc 

lea:  while 

in  jAaces  whll< 

ord  levels 

Labor  Statistic  1 

nlflcently 

cation   for 

Gift  of  Preedot 
can  worker 

our  Blums, 

must  also  teli 
programs.  Ir. 
whole  story. 

•The  rank- 
best  selling  s 
inslsta  OD 
Ing  them 
they  may:  let 
like  It  or  not 
editors  want 
confidant  that 
editorial  policy 
best  a 

Mms  said  ht 
pressed  by  the 
ton's  press  corp  1 

••Qurna 
want  wbatevsr 
they  get  the 
earned  our 
ness  to  all  sldei 


can  lea 

G<  vemment 

bv.  t 

snl 


and 

<ilgg  Ag 
strali  ht 
Ue 


thB 


with  the  reasoning  of  the 

and    the    United   Preas    tn 

pply  their  daily  reports  to  tlie 

t  for  Vote*  at  AaMrtca  uae. " 

"Tbcy  aMdntatn  that  if  an 

t  agency  engaging  In  ad- 

acttvltlea  were   to  liave 

scrrlcea.  foreign  sutwcrlbers 

readers  might  begin  to 

of  the  news  they  send. 

It  la  the  Government  tell- 

what  to  write  rather  than 

the  Government  what  the 

facta  are. 

implies  a  rather  alarming 
m  a  natloa  am*re  the  free 
by  eooatltutlonal  amend - 
channels  of  domestic  news 
or  even  subverted  merely 
relationship  with  our  own 
am  sure  AP  and  UP  oOcisls 
such  a  thing  would  actu- 
appear  fearful  mostly  that 
t  think  It  was  happening, 
hand.  IX  the  Voice  erf  Amer- 
properly — and  I  believe  It 
volume  of  dally  news  It  un- 
whicb    Is    critical    In    its 
policies    would    be 
fools  that  this  is  not  'doc- 
we  cant  waste  our  time  and 
to  win  over  the  world's  fools, 
time,  while  admitting  our 
'    ^     we  must  tell  the  story 
1  kdal  understanding  in  Amer- 
spotty  unemployment 
Industrial  profits  are  at  rec- 
lust  show — as  the  Bureau  of 
is  showing  In  a  really  mag- 
snd  objective  new  publl- 
use   entitled    "The 
" — how  the  averat^  Amerl- 
Uves:   while  admitting  to 
are   shameful   to   us,   we 
about  our  dramatic  housing 
)ther  words,  we  must  tell  the 


Int  >matlonal 


reflUy 


file  newspaperman  Is  the 

■nt  America  has  because  he 

up  those  facta  and  tell- 

let  the  chips  fall  where 

paper's  own  editorial  policy 

and  most  of  our  newspaper 

facta  told  that  way.  feeling 

( Listoruon  of  the  news  to  suit 

Is  fatal   to  the  newspaper's 

er  confidence." 

has  been  tremendously  Im- 

:  almess  of  most  of  Waahlng- 

I.  declaring: 

Borrespondenta.  by  and  large, 

itory  the  facta  dictate,  and 

too,  because  they  have 

by  demonstrating  falr- 


fieta 


confi  tence 


Basiaf-Point  %tten  Bcinc  Oatlaweil  by 
Sopreaie  Co^ai  Giuses  Stroaf  Ef  ort 
Being  Made  To  Chanf  e  the  Law  So  Steel 
aad  CeiMat  CMapsaies  Can  Coatiaue  To 
Vialale  PricetFixiac  Ljiws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


'1 


or 


HON.  Wright  patman 


or  rxx4S 


m  THE  UOUek  OP  BXPRSBBNTATIW 


Thur 

Mr    PA 

Daniel,  Rodqr 
ton  ccrres] 
cemlwr  22.  194 
and  cement  |l 


19.  Jfay  5.  1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  James 

lUln  News  Washlng- 

it.  in  his  article  of  De- 

,  disclosed  how  the  steel 

.000-a-month  lobby  was 


working.    A  secret  meeting  was  held  In 
Pittsburgh,    according    to    this    article, 
which  is  discussed  in  a  very  Interesting 
way.    The  director  of  the  lobby  said  that 
"the  national  competition  committee  is 
a  one-shot  operation.    Its  purp>ose  is  to 
legalize  the  uniform-delivered-price  sys- 
tem.   When    that    is    done    It    will    be 
through. "     Of  course  that  means  that 
the  lobby  wants  Congress  to  perpetuate 
the  price-fixing  schemes  of  the  cement 
and  steel  Industries,  which  has  worked 
at  such  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  con- 
sumers in  this  country  during  the  past 
25  years.    The  Supreme  Court  rendered 
a  decision  that  will  protect  the  people  by 
outlawing  the  basing  point.     Now  this 
group  is  trying  to  Induce  Congress  to  re- 
instate It  and  make  It  legal.    The  lobby 
is  working  in  a  very  effective  way  by  go- 
ing  to   the   "grass   roots"   and   getting 
people  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
facts  to  write  or  wire  their  Congressman 
to  support  the  lobby's  efforts  in  getting 
price  fixing  legalized  for  the  steel  and 
cement  companies. 
The  article  is  as  follows; 

Basxmc-Point  Lobbtists  PoaMiNc  DKjivxa 

Chapteb 

(By  James  Daniel) 

Washi-vctcn,  December  22.— A  meeting  was 
he!d  In  Pittsburgh  a  few  days  ago  (Dec.  7,  to 
be  precise)  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  tha 
future  of  Colorado. 

The  future  of  aU  SUtes,  not  Colorado 
alone.  Is  at  stake.  The  States  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  tremendous  expansion  are 
especially  endangered,  rightly  or  wrongly 
and  perhaps  stupidly,  by  the  envy  and  fear 
of  States  that  already  have  had  some  ex- 
pansion. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  you  would  ex- 
pect a  widespread  attendance  of  business- 
men, merchanta,  taxpayers,  housewives 
working  people.  Tou  would  think  there 
would  be  bright  llghta  and  amplifying  sys- 
tems, reporters,  photographers,  and  tele- 
vision men. 

But  you  would  be  making  a  great  mistaka. 

This  was  not  a  public  meeting,  it  waa 
not  held  In  an  auditorium.  It  was 
held  In  the  Duqueane  Club  and  if  you 
ever  have  been  to  Plttaburgh  you  probably 
have  had  It  pointed  out  to  you  and  heard  of 
the  legendary  figures  who  go  there,  the  heavy 
carpeting,  and  the  snowy  napery. 

PTTBilC    NOT    QfVmo 

The  public  most  deflLniiely  was  not  invited 
to  this  meeting. 

However,  reporters  and  photographers  had 
been  notified  that  something  Important  ww 
to  happen.  Their  city  editors  told  them  to 
go  down  and  wait  outside  of  the  Duqueana 
Club  and  take  a  picture  and  get  a  story  about 
the  new  chairman  of  the  National  Competi- 
tion Committee,  when  he  was  elected  and 
put  on  view. 

The  minutes  and  the  hours  dragged  by 
No  new  chairman  showed  his  face.  Instead 
ore  Walter  Megronlgle.  an  advertising  man. 
came  out.  He  said  there  had  been  no  de- 
cUlon  about  a  new  chairman.  Maybe  he 
•■id.  cagUy.  one  would  be  elected  December 
»  when  the  committee  met  In  Cincinnati. 

aXPLAMATION  SUCPLX 

Today  I  called  Mr.  Megronlgle  to  the  tele- 
phone.  I  asked  him  to  please  explain  to  tha 
businessmen  of  Denver  how  the  services  of 
an  advertlsUig  firm  could  be  worth  til  000 
a  month  plus  expeoaes.  That  was  the  sum 
which  Mr.  Megronisla's  firm.  Ketchum,  Inc.. 
reported  to  Congress  it  was  getting  paid  to 
persuade  Congress  to  legalize  a  pricing  sys- 
tem which  the  Supreme  Court  ouUawed  in 
the  cement  conspiracy  cases. 

Mr.  Megronlgle  said  It  was  simple. 
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**We  have  six  men  and  two  girls  going  out 
around  the  country  organizing  local  chapters 
of  the  National  Competition  Committee,"  ha 
said.  "Businessmen  give  us  9100  to  $1,000. 
In  return  we  give  them  a  complete  organiza- 
tion, down  to  local  chapters. 

oacANTznrc  oenvk* 

"We  don't  have  a  Washington  office.  Ws 
have  chapters  In  Dallas,  Houston.  Tulsa. 
Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
and  Pittsburgh.  Harold  Huycke  Is  In  Denver 
for  us  now  organizing  a  chapter  there. 
Eventually  we  will  have  25  chapters. 

"The  National  Competition  Committee  Is 
a  one-shot  operation.  Its  purp>ose  Is  to  le- 
galize the  unlform-delivered-prlce  system. 
When  that  Is  done  It  will  be  through." 

I  asked  Mr.  Megronlgle  what  was  the 
connection  between  Ketchum,  Inc.  and  Ket- 
chum, MacLeod  and  Grove,  an  old-line  Pitts- 
burgh advertising  firm  specializing  in  In- 
stitutional accounts.  Megronlgle  said  the 
corporations  were  "In  the  same  family,"  that 
Ketchum,  Inc.,  was  organized  to  perform 
such  Jobs  as  delivering  a  client  a  ready-made 
Nation-wide  grass-roots  organization. 

DOESN'T  KNOW  CHAIXICAH 

I  asked  him  who  the  chapter  chairmen 
were.    He  said  he  didn't  know. 

I  asked  him  who  put  up  the  money  orig- 
inally to  found  the  National  Competition 
Committee.     He  said  he  could  not  say. 

I  asked  him  if  It  wasn't  true  that  the 
new  fashion  In  lobbying  was  to  avoid  any- 
thing so  conspicuous  as  a  Washington  office 
and  contact  Members  of  Congress  through 
local  flgtires  in  their  communities.  He  said 
it  was. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KAMSsa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1949 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  weekly  news  letter  of 
May  4,  1949,  giving  more  facts  on  Federal 
health  expenditures: 

The  President's  compulsory  soclalized- 
health  program  will  cost  somewhere  from 
six  to  sixteen  billion  dollars.  That  means  In- 
creased pay-roll  taxes  on  workers  and  em- 
ployers. That  increased  tax  on  employers 
means  tilgher  prices  the  workers  must  pay 
for  goods  they  buy.  The  only  way  the  work- 
ers could  ever  start  to  get  even  would  be  to 
get  sick.  If  they  do  not  get  sick  they  pay 
the  other  fellow's  doctor  bill  and  thus  de- 
prive their  own  families  of  necessities.  It 
Just  Is  not  free. 

We  hare  a  pretty  big  chunk  of  federalized 
medicine  and  health  right  now.  Between 
30  and  40  Government  agencies  8p>end 
money — ^many,  many  mlUlona — on  varloxis 
programs  relating  to  health. 

Look  at  one  proposed  1950  appropriation 
bill — In  round  figures.  This  one  covers  tlie 
Pederal  Security  Agency  under  which  are 
the  United  States  Public  Health  and  related 
programs: 

Gvaiita    to    States    for    general 

health tl7,( 

Mental  health 11. 1 

Cancer  Institute  Research 17,  000,  000 


National    Heart   Institute. 

Tuberculosis 

OsBttl  haaltb 


diseases 

Communicable  disease  control. 


8.725.000 

9,500,000 

3.000,000 

18.000.000 

7,500,000 


Public     health     hospitala    and 

medical   cases 828,000.000 

Hospital  construction  granta 15,000,000 

Federal  employees'  health ^^^  260,  000 

National  Health  Institute 12.000,000 

Vocational  rehabilitation 20,  500, 000 

Water  pollution  CMitrol 1,  200.  000 


Total 


163.275,000 


Not  Included  in  this  total  Is  pay  for  pub- 
lic health  personnel  doctors,  nurse  train- 
ing, and  many  other  items  of  adnunistration 
running  Into  millions  of  dollars.  We  must 
also  consider  under  existing  federalized  pro- 
grams, the  hospital  services  to  prisons,  vet- 
erans, the  armed  forces  (and  their  families ), 
merchant  marine,  and  Federal  employees. 

Operations  of  other  Government  agencies 
touch  on  health,  too.  The  Indian  Service. 
Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Agency,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Agriculture,  Immigration,  and 
the  Ctilldren's  Bureau  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Our  remarkable  medical  and  dental  serv- 
ices need  gradual  growth  through  the  con- 
stantly expanding  voluntary  programs.  The 
mushroom  growth  of  an  already  over-swol- 
len bureaucracy  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  nottilng  better  than  mass  mediocre  medi- 
cine. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PZ3«NSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11) ,  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  the  size 
of  our  national  budget  and  the  size  of  our 
national  debt  are  such  as  to  be  a  cause 
of  concern  to  every  thinking  AmerlcaiL 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  faced 
with  a  world-wide  situation  which  Is  ipo- 
tentially  as  serious  as  any  we  have  ever 
known  short  of  actual  war — and  this  sit- 
uation is  not  very  much  short  of  war. 

Last  night,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  I 
addressed  the  thirty-seventh  aimual  con- 
vention of  the  Linen  Supply  Association 
of  American  on  the  subject  Can  We  Af- 
ford Our  Freedom?  In  that  address  I 
sought  to  explain  not  merely  that  we  are 
shouldering  tremendous  burdens  in  our 
national  and  international  programs,  but. 
more  importantly,  why  we  have  to  do 
so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate today  when  we  are  acting  on  a 
Federal-aid-to-education  bill,  since  this 
is  one  of  the  subjects  I  discuss  in  this 
speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAN  wa  AiToao  oua  rasEDoacT 

In  the  first  4  months  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  nearly  4,500  billa  iiave  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
about  1.800  In  the  Senate.  Obviously  most 
of  those  are  not  going  to  l>e  passed.  But  a 
■laable  number  of  them  will  come  out  of 
committee  this  year  and  next  year,  and  will 
be  accorded  consideration.  Practically  every 
OD*  of  them  which  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture ol  any  Ftderal  funds  is  weighed  by  most 
of  the  liemlMrs  of  the  Congress  in  terms  at, 
tills  standard:  "Can  we  afford  it?" 


This  standard  is  applied  not  only  to  tha 
approfn^tion  bills  providing  billions  of  dol- 
lars, as  In  the  case  of  the  mUitary  appropria- 
tion bUl,  but  also  to  those  authorizing  ex- 
penditures of  810.000  or  810.000.000.  If  Fed- 
eral exi^enditures  are  Involved,  the  bUl  must 
be  Jiistifled  in  those  tenoa  or  It  won't  pass. 
Contrary  to  wtiat  a  lot  of  people  think  about 
the  Congress,  blank  checks  are  Just  not  voted. 
Our  Jtidgment  may  be  faulty  once  in  a  while 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular  expendi- 
ture Is  fully  Justified,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  in  such  eaaes  they  are  errors  of  Judg- 
ment and  not  daitt«rst«  attempts  to  tiu-ow 
away  the  taxpayen*  Bioney. 

Porty-two  blUlons  of  dollars,  the  budget 
tot  the  coming  fiscal  year,  is  such  a  simply 
incredible  figure  that  claims  that  there  la 
economy  represented  In  such  a  budget  may 
sound  strange,  but  It  Is  true. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  places  in  this 
budget  where  cuts  can  readUy  tie  made. 
Cuts  are  being  made  all  the  time.  But  a 
cut  of  810.000 — or  even  810.000,000 — out  of  a 
842.000.000.000  budget  U  almost  Inconsequen- 
tial In  relative  terms.  Nevertheless,  I  re- 
peat, reductions  In  Pederal  expenditures 
from  Budget  recommendations  are  t>elng 
made  all  the  time,  are  supported  In  many 
cases  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  ollks, 
and  will  continue  to  be  made. 

They  are  made  because,  although  we  can- 
not comprehend  the  figure  of  842,000,000.000, 
we  can  appreciate  Its  colossal  scope.  We  are 
all  worried  about  this  national  debt  which 
exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  doUars — if  you 
can  visualize  such  an  astronomical  figure. 
We  all  realize  that.  If  we  cannot  scale  down 
this  debt  now  at  a  time  of  high-level  busi- 
ness activity  and  emplosrment,  then  we  ars, 
in  effect,  admitting  tiiat  the  debt  can  never 
be  reduced — and  that  Is  an  admission  tiiat 
America  dare  not  make. 

On  the  other  liand.  If  you  want  to  send 
shivers  up  and  down  the  spine  of  practically 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  must  rvm  foe 
reelection  in  the  near  future,  Just  talk  abovtft 
raising  taxes.  The  prospect  of  voting  for  a 
tax  increase  is  never  a  pleasant  one  to  an 
elected  official. 

All  of  these  factors  taken  together  reflect 
the  anxiety  among  the  Members  of  Congress 
over  the  Justification  of  each  and  every  ex- 
pendlttire  of  Federal  ftinds.  Do  we  cut  down 
on  Pederal  expenditures,  and  resist  all  new 
appropriation  proposals  and  hops  that  oxir 
reductions  wlU  be  sufficient  to  keep  our 
budget  In  balance,  and  perhaps  provide  a 
lltle  extra  to  apply  to  tlie  national  debt? 
That  seems  to  be  the  solution  proposed  most 
frequently  by  many  influential  Members  at 
Congress,  particularly  on  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Btit  even  If  we  follow  their  suggestions, 
none  of  these  experts  Is  prepared  to  guar- 
antee that  we  still  achieve  a  sufficient  stir- 
plus  in  terms  of  this  amazing  economic  level 
we  now  enjoy,  to  make  an  adequate  payment 
on  the  national  debt — adequate  meaning 
sufBclent  In  terms  of  such  record  national 
income. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  so 
extended  in  our  Government  activities — yes, 
even  overextended — that  any  sizable  cut- 
back— and  by  sizable  I  mean  sufBclent  to 
make  a  dent  In  s  842.000.000.000  taUlpM,  suf- 
ficient to  mean  anytiilng  when  upfUmA  to  a 
0090.000.000.000  pubUc  debt — is  vlrtxially  Im- 
posslbie  to  achieve. 

I  say  virtually  Impossible  because,  of 
course,  the  budget  could  be  cut  by  really 
tremendous  amounts,  by  .nearly  40  percent. 
Just  by  doing  away  with  the  Mttttatj  BNaiK 
liahment.  It  can  be  cut  by  tillllaaa  of  tfeOaca 
merely  by  repudiating  the  interest  on  tha 
national  debt,  or  by  our  pledges  to  our  vet- 
erans. It  can  be  cut  by  perhaps  ten  bUllons, 
althotqcli  tbaX  BMy  be  a  little  bit  on  the  high 
side,  by  ''"■■I'^'if  overboard  aU  our  foreign 
commitments. 

We  aren't  going  to  do  any  at  tliosc  things. 
<tf  courss.  and  that  is  why  I  say  it  la  TtrttiaUy 
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tmpoHfbto  to  cut  Gcrvmaaat  ^Miidtng  try  a 
woMiekukt  amount  m  this  '■*'»«Bf  flKal  jemr. 
and  In  tb«  n*zt  few  fiscal  jcan.  to  enable  us 
to  nOoe*  tbe  natlooal  dtetn  by  any  slsabla 
amount. 

Wben  we  ask  owntivm  whether  we  cun 
afford  to  spend  all  thla  ■Mney.  we  reach  the 
reluctant  condualoa  In  meet  tnitanc—  that 
we  can  hardly  afford  noc  to.  It  taat  a  matter 
of  providing  some  jobs  for  people.  It  isn't  a 
matter  of  getting  some  good  pork  for  our  dls- 
Ulcts.  or  our  States.  It  isnt  a  matter  of  do- 
tatmpaeiMl  (avtirs  for  special  interests.  It  u. 
•■•nrtaDfttely — and  I  mean  unfortunately — 
a  war  chest  for  the  surrlval  of  American  friee- 
dom. 

Dtirlng  tbe  war.  almost  ereiythtng  we  did. 
•Imoet  every  dollar  we  spent,  was  tn  con- 
aasUon  with  the  war  effort.  In  that  direc- 
tlOB  few  ezpendlttires   were  considered  ex- 


A«  far  as  tbe  Federal  Government "s  budget 
Is  concerned,  that  situation  Is  still  largely 
true.  And  Ifs  too  bad.  But  It's  one  of  those 
tantaappy  teeta  of  life  which  we  have  to  face. 
Wortd  Wm  n  has  not  quite  ended  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  goals  of  World  War 
n  have  not  yet  been  achieved.  Our  fear  Is 
that  In  seeking  to  achieve  the  goals  of  World 
War  n  we  might  And  ourselves  In  a  world 
war  in.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  well 
that  unlam  those  goals  are  achieved,  we  face 
a  certain  world  war  m.  And  with  or  with- 
out a  world  war  m.  we  constantly  face 
serlotis  dangers  to  the  thing  we  regard  here 
as  most  precious  of  all — and  that  Is  our 
fraadom. 

Wmrly  all  we  do  abroad,  and  most  of  what 
we  do  at  home,  are  essentially  activities  in 
defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  American  peo- 
ple collectively  as  a  nation,  and  Individually 
as  dtlaens. 

Tou  are  jtistlfled  in  wondering  whether  we 
have  to  do  quite  bo  much  of  It,  whether  it 
takes  quite  such  a  big  Government,  spend- 
ing quite  such  a  coloasal  stun  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  In  order  to  achieve  ctir  goals 
of  a  free  world,  and  particularly  In  order  to 
•ehlere  security  for  our  own  way  of  life. 

War  there  is  no  doubt  about  It.  our  Govern- 
ment Is  simply  enormous.  Just  the  other  day. 
a  Senator,  speaking  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, said  the  Federal  Government,  among 
other  things.  Is  the  biggest  banker,  security 
holder.  life  insurer,  farm-mortgage  holder, 
landlord,  tenant,  employer,  and  spender  In 
the  Nation.     And  he  was  probably  correct. 

There  Is  nothing  In  America  more  coloasal 
than  this  Government,  and  the  more  we  learn 
al>out  It.  and  how  it  operates,  the  more 
amazed  we  become  at  the  multlpilclty  of 
the  things  It  has  Its  finger  In.  President 
Truman  said  the  other  day.  that  even  by 
spending  10  or  18  hours  a  day  at  the  Job.  as 
we  know  he  does,  he  cannot  keep  up  with 
all  of  the  phases  of  this  Government  which 
he  personally  Is  supposed  to  direct. 

The  Senator  who  described  our  Govrrn- 
naent  as  the  biggest  of  everytiiing  in  ths 
country  mentioned  banking,  and  said  the 
Government  was  the  biggest  banker  In  ths 
Nation.  No  doubt  It  Is.  The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporauon.  in  aOect.  under- 
writes  the  Amenc&n  banking  cystem  guar- 
anteeing tiM  integrity  of  the  vast  maiarity 
of  all  baixklng  accounu  in  tiis  land  Tbe 
ReconstrucUon  Finance  Corporation  has  at 
die  time  or  another.  baUed  out  pracUcallv 
•very  raUroad  tn  the  country,  and  was  a 
major  factor  In  flnanclng  Uae  eapansion  of 
America  s  war  Industry.  The  txport-Imuort 
Bank,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
numerous  other  acendes  are  Ui  the  banklnc 
buftineas.  not  just  casually,  but  In  a  big  way 
Millions  of  veterans  hold  national  service 
Ule-lnsurance  pollelea.  and  so  the  Govern- 
ment  becomes  the  bi«KMt  uje  insurer.  Mil- 
iums of  Aniericans.  home  owners  ai»d  farm- 
ers, depend  upon  the  0<nrernraent  for  mart- 
Vacee^  not  direct  Oovemmeni  itmoM  but 
loM*  tb«  Oovenunent  u  prepared  to  g\^an. 
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there  are  undoubtedly  In- 
In  Government  f unc- 
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▼ances  man  has  made  In  that  time  which 
hcve  raised  our  living  standard  to  the  high- 
est level  ever.  And  unless  we  do  reslrt  these 
facta — and  we  do  return  In  every  respect  to 
1890 — the  Government  can't  return  to  1800, 
either. 

This  Government  spending — on  the  do- 
mestic side,  at  least — accomplishes,  I  think, 
essentially  two  things.  In  the  first  place, 
it  provides  the  wherewithal  for  needed  ef- 
fort In  essential  undertakings  which  pri- 
vate persons  or  local  and  State  governmenta 
have  been  completely  Incapable  of,  or  hesi- 
tant about,  performing.  The  second  point 
which  I  am  about  to  make  Is  one  which  I 
feel  Is  very  frequently  misconstrued  or  just 
plain  misunderstood.  It  is  this:  The  whole 
purpose  underlying  increased  Government 
activity  Is  to  make  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise stronger  and  more  secure  In  Its  pres- 
ent fields  of  operation — and  to  encourage  Its 
extension  and  growth  In  new  fields  which  It 
has  not  yet  entered.  Through  Government 
re-earch  numerous  new  lnc"Tstrle8  have  risen 
Ir  America,  numerous  old  ones  have  been 
rescued  from  technological  obsolescence. 

But  the  biggest  single  aspect  of  Govern- 
ment spending  today  involves  our  commit- 
ments and  relations  with  other  nations.     All 
of  us  I  think,  will  agree  that  peace  Is  the 
central  problem  of  our  time.     And  I  believe 
we  can  all  agree  that  thla  nervous  half-peace 
we  now  have  Is  In  fact  no  peace  at  all.     The 
very  best  kind  of  government,  the  healthiest 
national  economy  In  the  world,  can  111  af- 
ford the  terrifying  cost  of  a  third  world  war. 
Yet.  while  we  are  In  agreement  as  to  the 
urgency  of  achieving  real  peace,  few  of  ovir 
people   seem   aware   that   today   the   largest 
part  of  our  Federal  budget  Is  devoted  to  that 
purpose  alone.    The  proposed  military  budget 
for  1950  la  only  slightly  under  116.000 .000 ,000. 
that  figure  alone  being  substanUally  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
requested.     The  Eurc^pean  recovery  program 
for  1950  has  been  authorized  for  nearly  five 
and  one-half  billions,  the  estimates  for  fur- 
nishing arms  to  the  cosigners  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  are  around  one  and  one-third 
billions.     These  are  the  direct  expenditures. 
the  big  ones  that  have  receivefl  most  at  the 
attention. 

In  a  much  larger  respect,  however,  our 
whole  national  budget  Is  a  cold  war  budget. 
Billions  of  dollars  more  are  devoted  to  bene- 
fits, disability  payments,  and  pensions  to  our 
veterans  of  other  wars,  and  to  the  payment 
of  interest  on  war  debu.  Smaller,  but  none- 
theless ImpOTtant,  are  the  sums  we  pay  in 
the  administration  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program,  the  subsidies  to  our  merchant  ma- 
rine and  overseas  air  lines,  the  contribution* 
to  the  United  NaUons.  the  Voice  of  America, 
the  operation  of  our  diplomatic  service,  and 
the  other  ftuictlon*  carried  out  by  the  De- 
^ment  of  State,  and  a  great  many  other* 
We  are  Indeed  paying  a  tremendous  price 
for  peace. 

Can  we  do  away  with  any  of  these  pro- 
grams? Hsrdly;  they  must  be  considered 
together  as  a  part  of  an  Integrated  whole 

How  does  the  Marshall  plan  fit  Into  the 
picture  of  peace?  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
Europe's  condition  as  It  emerged  from  tbe 
Second  World  Wai^-lu  economy  wrecked 
millions  of  its  people  driven  from  their  homes 
because  of  war  s  destruction,  or  because  they 
had  been  driven  from  their  naUve  lands  by 
poliUcal  oppreaalon  or  mUlUry  might  The 
pe  iple  of  Europe  were  weak  from  starvation, 
mied  With  fear,  and  almoet  devoid  of  hope 
lor  the  future.  Europe's  fields  were  lafKely 
untUled  and  full  of  mine*,  many  of  Its  fac- 
tories devastated,  and  lu  trMle  cloee  to  a 
•tandstlll.  There  were  shortages  of  every- 
thing—not Just  of  luxuries— but  of  the  bare 
nw^BWlUes  to  sustain  life.  A  kind  of  parsly- 
•ia  lay  heavy  over  the  land. 

Yet  beneath  that  paralyais  many  things 
fermented  People  who  had  lived  In  squalor 
»nd  misery  cried  for  securltv  Confusion 
and  uncertainty  dominated  the  scene 
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n  was  under  such  coodltloos  that  com- 
munism had  won  its  foottoold  and  ustuped 
Its  power  over  the  Russian  people  almost  30 
years  before.  The  Communists  luiew  this. 
The  Communists  knew  their  greatest  opp<n'- 
tunlties  for  furthering  their  power  were  at 
that  very  moment,  and  under  those  very 
conditions.  They  knew  that  the  worse  con- 
ditions became,  tbe  easier  It  would  be  to 
find  new  adherents  gathere  '  from  the  ranks 
of  the  desperate,  the  htuagry.  the  forlorn,  and 
the  hopeless.  Knowing  all  this,  the  Commu- 
nists did  everything  In  their  power  to  keep 
Etirope  in  turmoil  and  in  misery  to  complete 
the  wreckage  of  Europe's  economy,  and  to 
tumble  the  remnants  of  free  goremment  still 
to  be  found.  Their  battle  strategy  misfired. 
We  beat  them  to  the  punch. 

We  will  probably  never  know  how  close 
the  Communists  came  to  achieving  their 
aims.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Commu- 
nists must  have  felt  dead  certain  that  they 
would  control  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
They  banked  on  two  things  In  their  calcula- 
tions— first,  that  America  would  once  more 
turn  its  back  on  Europe,  as  it  had  done  after 
World  War  I — and  secondly,  that  Europe 
could  not  get  back  on  its  feet  In  time  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  economic  unrest  which 
breeds  communism. 

But  the  Communists  were  wrong — wrong, 
as  they  have  been,  and  are.  so  often.  Amer- 
ica did  not  ttirn  Its  back.  And  with  Its  own 
prodigious  efforts  and  help  of  the  Int^lm- 
ald  program  and  the  Marshall  plan.  Euro- 
pean recovery  Is  well  under  way.  Already. 
there  Is  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  vigor  among 
the  people  of  Eiuxipe.  Its  Industries  are  t>e- 
glnning  to  hum,  and  new  Industries  are  be- 
ing built.  Its  agrlculttiral  production  Is 
moving  up. 

Communism  Is  being  stopped  dead  In  Its 
tracks  at  the  tKtrder  of  the  Iron  curtain,  and 
the  curtain  hides  turmoil  and  fear.  We  can 
foresee  the  day  that  a  self-sustaining  Europe 
Is  once  more  an  active  partner  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  In  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  world  trade.  Truly,  the  Mar- 
shall plan  has  been  an  Invaluable  Investment 
in  the  business  of  world  peace. 

But  important  as  economic  recovery  Is  to 
the  achievement  of  security  and  freedom 
from  fear  It  Is  not  the  sole  comerstons  for 
the  building  of  peace.  The  Conununlsts, 
thwarted  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  the 
domination  of  Si^ope  thrxHigh  economic  de- 
struction, have  other  cards  which  they  might 
seek  to  play  in  order  to  win  their  desperate 
game 

Russia  today  has  more  men  under  arms 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Her 
own  force,  plus  the  fcMtres  of  the  satellites 
she  has  acquired  by  threats  of  aggression 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  reptcasnt,  collec- 
tively, a  gigantic  bloc  of  armed  might — •  bloc 
which  casts  a  long  shadow  of  fear  over  tbe 
free  nations  of  Burt^>e  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  ts  an  answer  to  this  constant 
threat — and  that  answer  Is  the  North  Atlan- 
UcPact. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  almply  reiterates  that 
we.  and  the  free  nations  of  western  Europe 
who  sign  It  with  us.  have  a  common  stake  In 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  North  Atlantic 
Pact  does  not  declare  war  on  anyone.  And 
It  does  not  threaten  war  on  anyone.  No 
peace-loving  nation  has  any  reason  to  fear 
the  Atlantic  Pact.  The  only  kind  ot  nation 
which  might  fear  It  Is  a  nation  which  ts 
bent  on  aggression.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact 
is  an  instirance  policy,  and  not  an  act  at 
war.  It  tells  any  aggressor  that — in  tiM  eyes 
of  free  people  of  the  world — the  tnatmmm  d 
peace  is  everybody's  bustasM. 

But  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  Is  a  piece 
of  paper.  It  ts  the  evidence  of  an  agree- 
ment ^*nd*nfi  a  number  of  nations  upon  a 
commcm  pnipose.  A  piece  of  pap«',  backed 
by  nothing  mors,  srtll  not  wmrd  off  aggrss- 
sion — and  a  ptaoa  ot  paper  by  itself  Is  not  a 
ooimtcrbalance  for  millions  of  men  bearlac 


arms.  Before  the  Atlantic  Pact  really  means 
what  It  Is  Intended  to  mean,  there  must 
be  developed  a  conunon  plan  of  military  ae- 
ctnity,  and  tbe  necessary  force  to  guarantee 
that  sectirlty.  That  taltes  arms — and 
money. 

These  things— the  MarshaU  plan,  the 
North  Atlantic  agreement,  the  military  sup- 
port to  back  them — are  Immediate,  para- 
mount necessities  If  we  are  to  begin  building 
a  permanent  peace  and  a  real  peace,  secured 
by  an  effective  UN  But  even  these  are  short 
of  all  that  will  be  required  If  lasting  and 
genuine  peace  Is  to  be  obtained. 

Our  best  argument  for  a  decent  world,  a 
free  world,  of  free  peoples,  is  tlie  argument 
of  the  good  example.  All  our  efforts  are 
bent  toward  achieving  a  decent  world,  and 
we  think  a  good  world  wculd  be  one  In 
which  peoples  in  all  nations  can  shape  their 
own  destinies  as  we  In  this  country  stiape 
ours,  can  Influence  their  own  government 
as  we.  individually.  Influence  ours,  can  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and 
give  full  play  to  their  Inherent  abilities. 

In  our  so-called  propaganda  activities 
abroad,  we  try  to  show  the  people  in  nations 
threatened  by  communism,  and  In  those 
overrun  by  communism.  Jtist  how  we  In 
America  do  things,  what  we  stand  for,  what 
our  hopes  and  aspirations  are.  We  like  to 
think  tliat  freedom,  free  enterprise,  democ- 
racy, all  do  well  Ln  America.  We  are  proud 
of  this  Nation.  We  are  proud  of  our  oppcr- 
ttmlties  here.  We  like  to  think  that  the 
weak  spots  In  our  economy,  the  discrimina- 
tions, the  occasional  denials  of  oppcntunlty. 
are  gradtiaUy  being  overoome.  But  we've  got 
a  long  way  to  go. 

We  have  got  to  demonstrate,  not  only  to 
otir  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  whole  dvilteed  srorld.  that  freedom 
can  mean  decent  living  standards  not  merely 
for  most  of  our  people,  but  for  all  of  our 
people.  We  can't  do  nearly  so  much  brag- 
ging about  free  enterprise  when  we  have 
areas  In  this  country  where  free  enterprise 
has  been  synonymous  with  Inhuman  and 
cruel  exploitation.  We  cannot  be  very  smug 
about  American  living  standards  as  long  as 
so  many  of  otir  children  grow  to  mattirity 
with  no  personal  experience  with  the  good 
things  of  America,  nutritional  foods,  decent 
houses,  minimimi  health  standants.  There's 
a  lot  to  be  done  in  America  to  make  this 
the  kind  of  a  country  which  Justifies  the 
things  we  claim  for  it.  Some  of  our  Fed- 
eral expenditures  go  into  this  aim:  school 
lunches,  for  instance,  maternal  and  child- 
health-care  activities,  ho^ittal  construction, 
school  aid.  and  a  variety  at  other  programs, 
all  of  which,  collectively,  however,  take  tip 
only  a  fraction  of  this  colosBsl  Federal  budget. 
And.  tmfortunately.  they  are  the  activities 
whose  funds  are  easiest  curtailed.  The  re- 
ductions are  based  on  the  thecry  that  we 
cant  afford  to  do  everything  we  like  to  do. 

But  look  for  a  moment  what  happens: 
An  Americsji  family,  eomposed  of  American 
dtlaens.  living  in  the  squalor  of  titmis.  sub- 
sisting on  an  improfwr  diet,  denied,  perhaps, 
any  of  the  feeling  of  dignity  that  comes  from 
decent  living  coodltlaos,  sees  us  pouring 
biUions  of  dollars  Into  the  rehat^itstian 
of  Europe,  sees  us  pouring  other  bil- 
lions into  expenditures  for  arms  in  order 
to.  as  we  ptit  it.  defend  our  way  oi  life 
against  i»TT****"*!*TTn.  »»»d  then  fhMis  per- 
haps that  we  have  decided  we  cant  af- 
ford Federal  hoosiag  aeUvitles.  we  cant  af- 
ford school  Ixinches.  we  csnt  afford  deomt 
srhools  Such  Americans  may  well  woailer 
what  thU  way  of  life  is  that  we  are  defending 
with  ao  many  Wllions  of  dollars  spread  abroad 
axkd  Into  armaments;  sane  Americans,  such 
as  these,  may  wonder  whether  the  specter 
of  communism  is  really  such  a  tcrrihle  thing. 
m.  the  tdaologlcal  ww  tn  whkh  we  are 
engagad.  cold  war  though  tt  maiy  be,  we  need 
the  enthiHlastic  support  of  every 


every 


the     enthuaiastlc     partlclpatkm     of 
American  in  behalf  of  freedom. 

Just  as  we  can't  afford  not  to  fi«ht  for 
a  free  world  with  every  resource  at  cur  com- 
mand, so  we  can't  afford  not  to  see  to  it 
that  each  American  shares  in  the  opportu- 
nltlcs  of  this  great  eoimtry. 

A  thriving,  prosperous,  and  healthy  Amer- 
ica ts  therefore  Imperative  If  we  are  to  main- 
tarn  freedom.  A  tlmving.  prosperous  and 
healthy  America  means  maintaining  a  eon- 
ttniitng  growth  and  devalo|w>ant  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system  •  •  •  and  means 
mainUining  a  flexible,  friendly  government 
In  America — a  government  not  bent  on  BUt>- 
sttttrtlng  Itself  for  private  enterpriss.  but  a 
government  which  supports  snd  eneoarsgm 
Individual  Initiative  and  enterprlae  all  along 
the  line.  What  I  mean  here  by  govcnuncnt 
encouragement  and  support  are  the  many, 
many  functions  of  government  which  have 
arisen  because  of  private  business  needs 
and  which  are  carried  on  in  the  p'Jblic  in- 
terest for  the  protection  of  tmsiness.  And 
by  encouragement  and  sui^xirt  I  alao  mean 
those  functions  of  government  which  are 
designed  to  eliminate  the  trouble  spots  which 
private  enterprise  hasn't  been  able  to  com- 
bat profitably,  trouble  spots  which  by  their 
very  existence  threaten  the  health  of  our 
democratic  free-enterfviae  system. 

Yes:  the  price  of  freedom  Is  great.  The 
real  question.  I  repeat.  Is  whether  we  can 
afford  not  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom.  We 
are  paying  that  price  now  In  our  fight  to 
win  the  cold  war — or  should  I  say  the  cold 
peace,  as  someone  has  more  appropriately 
referred  to  it  of  late.  But  whatever  we  call 
it — the  cold  war  or  the  cold  peace — our  aim 
and  our  intentions  are  to  bring  this  fright- 
ened world  of  ours  safely  through  to  lasting 
peace  and  freedom  for  all  men.  And  high 
as  the  price  of  freed<»n  may  be,  I  am  confi- 
dent tliat  we  shaU  be  able  to  meet  the  bill 
and  make  otir  freedom  forever  secure. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  rTAB 
IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdaw.  May  5  (legislative  dap  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rkooso  an  editorial 
entitled  "Seminar  for  Congress,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
30.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxoou, 
as  follows: 

SEMTKAX  roe  COHUtISS 

Benatora  Watkibs  and  Doasnx  hava 
dramatlmd  a  diOcoIty  that  faces  most  other 
tat  trying  to  arrive  at  sound  and 
tsrtalofie  on  questions  of  for- 
eign policy.  These  two  Bepn^llcans  happen 
to  be  deeidy  saspleioaB  of  the  Itarth  Atiantio 
treaty.  Not  being  membeca  of  the  Fbreign 
Rrlstinns  Committee,  however,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  qfnestion  admlnlatratlOB  <i<lriala 

get  their  knoirtedge  of  the  treaty  either  from 
prejudice  or  hearsay,  or  from  Miliimiilili  or 
commentators,  or  from  ptoughlng 
the  pKtBfead  records  of  puhlie 
this  WM  imsailifsiinj  to  them.  8o  they 
finally  took  one  other  course  that  was  opea 
to  ttiwn  or  aaking  permtminti  to 
wttnaaam  at  public  hearings  of  the 
Relatione  Committee. 
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It  «M  not  quite  fair  of  Senator  Comnaixt, 
tn  gnirtgtngly  gnnUng  tbetr  r«qurst.  to  ac> 
owe  turn  two  Senators  of  wmntlng  to  Impede, 
delay,  and  filibuster.     Clearly  ttte  commit- 
tee's bearings  would  become  a  (arce  and  a 
bore  tf  every  one  of  the  90  Senators  vere 
•Uowed  to  attend  the  bearinfs  and  ask  ques- 
ttoas.    But  Jiist  as  clearly,  every  Senator  who 
la  BOC  a  aaember  of  the  conunlttee  Is  entitled 
IB  aone  better  method  than  he  now  has  of 
Informlnc  himself  before  debating  and  Tot- 
Ing  on  an  Issue  of  such  Importance  as  the 
Kortb  AtlanUc  treaty.     So.  for  that  matter. 
1*    the    nonoommittee    memt>ership    of    the 
Hotise.     There  the  418  members  not  on  the 
Foralfn  ASalrs  Committee  often  have  to  vote 
on  foreign  questions,  such  as  the  extenaloD 
'  of  ECA.  with  Uttle  first-hand  knowledge. 
It  seems  to  us  that  It  Is  up  to  Congress 
Itself,  and  not  to  the  executive  branch,  to 
find  a  new  way  of  enlightening  the  entire 
membership.     Congress  Itself  bas  ample  re- 
sources for  organizing  informal  seminars  on 
these    subjecu.    The    nonpartisan     profes- 
iional  staffs  of  the  foreign  policy  committees 
of  the  two  Houses  are  well  fitted  to  serve  as 
orgaiiiaers    and    moderators.     Some    of    the 
lecturers  at  the  National  War  College  and 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  might  be  In- 
vited to  speak,  as  well  as  ambassadors  re- 
cently returned  from  abroad.     If  aU  Senators 
and  RepresentaUves  did  not  have  the  time 
to  attend  these  sessions,  the  Senators  could 
at  least  send  their  adnunlstrative  assistants 
who.  in  turn,  could  help  to  brief  their  su- 
periors and  answer  the  questions  that  pour 
In  insistently  from  constituents. 

As  it  Is  today,  too  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress feel  they  are  in  the  dark.  And,  In  con- 
sequence, they  are  apt  to  develop  a  sense  of 
grievance  which  shows  Itself  in  Irresponsi- 
ble speeches  and  rotes  in  the  floor  debates. 
We  hope  the  issue  will  be  faced  for  the  sake 
of  the  scores  of  serious  and  earnest  legisla- 
tors who  are  groping  for  greater  knowledge 
of  international  Issues. 
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District  Doctori  W««e  War  A<aiiist  Pet* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAJIOTA 

IN  THK  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  many 
Members  of  Congress  share  with  me,  I 
know,  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment 
and  disapproval  over  current  efforts  by 
the  medical  fraternity  of  Wa^shington 
to  sectire  passage  of  legislation  by  the 
House  and  Senate  which  would  give  them 
authority  to  appropriate  without  com- 
pensation the  homeless  dogs  and  cats  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  practice 
of  vivisection.  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
the  country  generally  to  protest  thLs  blat- 
ant attempt  by  the  doctors  of  Washing- 
ton to  wage  war  against  the  pets  of 
the  people  living  in  our  National  Capital. 

H.  R.  4238  and  8.  1703  should  be  de- 
feated decisively  and  the  members  of 
the  American  Medical  fraternity  should 
be  advised  that  an  effort  to  seize  for  their 
use  the  unclaimtd  animals  of  the  Wash- 
ington pound  .10  that  they  can  be  tor- 
tured and  maimed  in  cruel  experiments 
Is  not  the  best  way  to  win  frelnds  and 
Influence  people  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
science  of  the  private  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  under  attack.  The  greedy  desire 
of  these  medicos  to  get  p<  is  upon  which 


to  practice  v  vlsectlon  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  these  bilLs  actu- 
ally provides  that  any  pet  which  has 
been  unclaim  !d  for  as  short  a  time  as  48 
hours  shall  b»  made  available — without 
charpe  of  c<  urse — to  medical  schools 
and  iaborator  es. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  lectors  in  the  District  who 
will  speak  up  openly  against  the  passage 
of  these  proposed  bills.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  poctors  are  all  of  one  mind 

ed  raid  upon  the  peoples' 
mall  boys'  greatest  friend. 

go  on  against  socialized 
program  of  education  and 


in  this  attemj  t 

pets  and  the  : 

Let   the  fight 

medicine  in  a 

re.«:istance  whth  I  shall  be  happy  to  Join 


but  those  who 
the  State  con 
tate   their   po 


oppose  the  idea  of  having 
rol  their  science  and  dic- 
icies   should    be   the   last 
rather  than  tl  e  first  to  .suggest  that  this 
same  State  should  exercise  its  power  to 
of  their  pets  or  to  supply 
•  hich  they  can  practice  the 
tortures  that  their  aasoci- 
Germany  practiced   upon 
Cruelty,  sir,  is  a  deadly 
America    should    deplore 


deprive  others 
animals  upon  %' 
same  barbaric 
ates  in   Nazi 
human  t>eings 
poison   which 


and  which  th?  Congress  of  the  United 
States — and  (lur  medical  profe.<;sion — 
should  consisti  ntly  discourage. 

Mr.  Preside!  t.  in  this  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
recent  editorial  from  the 
imes-Herald,  which  pro- 
;hought  and  which  I  hope 
protective  action, 
no  objection,  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD, 


the  Record  a 
Washington  ' 
vides  food  for 
will  stimulate 
There  being 
was  ordered  tc 
as  follows 


Repiesentatlvi 
Nebra  ska. 


We  rise  today 
a  bill  introduce^ 
L.   MnxcR 
district  of 

H.  R.  4238 
District  of  Columbia 
gone  unclaimed 
over   to    tbe   m^lcal 
munlty  for  the 


Under  presen 
claimed   are 
tbe  argument 
good  use  in  the 
leal  science  and 

We  think  no 
and  cattle,  not 
of  flfih.  fowl  and 
satisfy  our  appe 
a  few  tmclaime* 
cats  are  turned 

What  is  a  dog^ 
ured     against 
Wouldn't  you 
child? 

80  never  mind 
vegetarians. 
Ignoramuses  wh< 
Hand  over  the 


wor  1 


But  It  turns 
all.     The  Issue 
whether  the 
Tic*  that  can  wl 
tion  In  matters 
mere  mention 

Plenty  of  peu 
qpieak  and  act  as 
to  do  anything 
laboratory— even 
Republic   or   slip 
tiuual  defense — if 

This  vanity 
that  now  in  New 


ha> 


VivisacTioN 


In  opposition  to  H.  R.  4238. 

In  Congress  by  Dr.  Abthdb 

ve  from  the   fourth 


pro  >oses 


that  all  animals  at  the 
dog  pound  which  have 

for  6  days  shall  be  turned 
schools   of   this  com- 

)urpo6es  of  vivisection. 


AHE  ACAIKST  rr 

law  animals  which  go  \in- 

desfcroyed   by  gas.     Instead,  so 

runs,  let  them  be  turned  to 

Interest  of  advancing  med- 

he  health  of  man. 

tilng  of  killing  sheep,  hogs, 

tp  mention  an  untold  variety 

other  animals,  In  order  to 

Ites.     What  harm.  then.  If 

and   unwanted   dogs   and 

<lver  to  medicine? 

life,  anyhow,  when  meas. 
t  )at  of  a  human  being? 
s4crlllce  a  dog  to  save  your 


the  crackpots.  sUIy  women, 
raclleteers.    and    feeble-minded 
don't  know  what's  what. 
Simple,  eh? 


dcgs 

TH«  T^mrT  OF  SCUTNCS 

not  to  be  so  simple,  after 
Involved  U  basic.    It  Is 
science  '  Is  a  magic  de- 
out  every  other  considera- 
I  >f  public  policy  Just  by  its 


01 1 
b;re 


ps 


seem  to  think  so.  Some 
i  a  man  should  be  allowed 

plMMs.  in  or  out  of  tlM 
x>nsort  with  enemies  of  the 
them  secrets  of  our  ua- 
he  Is  a  scientist. 

so  Inflated  the  scientists 
rork  State  there  U  a  scien- 


tific campaign  on  to  give  doctors  the  right 
to  kill  people  intentionally. 

The  slippery  word  for  such  practice  is 
euthunasla,  from  two  Greek  words  for  "well" 
and  "death"  and  it  is  used  to  describe  the 
act  of  putting  somebody  away  if  he  asks  for 
relief  from  a  supposedly  incurable  condition. 

Tbe  next  logical  step  obviously  is  to  Ignora 
the  patient's  opinion  In  the  matter  end  save 
time,  expense,  and  trouble  for  all,  as  Hitler 
did.  by  knocking  him  oC  on  a  mere  one-way 
medical  say-so. 

Indeed.  Hitler  was  completely  logical  about 
his  "science.  "  He  not  only  was  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  euthanasia,  but  was  also 
a  strong  man  for  vivisection.  And  his  sclen- 
tltats  didn't  bother  with  mere  dogs  and  cats. 
They  used  human  beings. 

VTVTSECnON    NAn   8TTLB 

The  Nazi  prison  camps  furnished  human 
beings  to  Hitler's  scientists  by  the  thousands, 
and  the  sclentisu  tried  every  conceivable 
kind  of  experiment  In  freezing,  burning, 
breaking,  cutting,  poisoning,  starving,  and 
gorging  the  human  body. 

That  Is  Just  the  sort  of  "absolutely  essen- 
tial' thing  done  In  the  United  States  of 
America  today  In  our  medical  vivisection  rit- 
ualism as  practiced  on  dogs  and  cats. 

Yet  what  do  these  same  vivisecticn  de- 
fenders say  about  the  Nazi  experiments  on 
human  beings?     "Worthless  to  science." 

Now,  how  can  that  be?  Experiments  on 
dogs  and  cau  prove  facts  of  value  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  on  human  beings,  yet 
experiments  on  human  beings  do  not.  We 
leave  an  explanation  of  that  contradiction 
for  the  doctors. 

For  our  own  part  we  oppose  vivisection  be- 
cause we  believe  It  leads  science  Into  ways 
that  are  dark  and  because  we  further  believe 
science  will  be  more  effective  when  It  leaves 
off  whittling  dogs  and  cats,  to  concentrate 
on  more  reliable  keys  of  knowledge. 

An  example  of  what  can  be  done  if  science 
win  only  lift  its  head  and  look  around.  Is  that 
reported  by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Co.  in  its  tests  of 
a  new  drug  used  In  treatment  of  heart  cases. 

BETTEH  WATS  TO  FIND  FACTS 

For  years  Squibb  used  what  it  calls  "ani- 
mal units"  In  this  work,  each  animal  differ- 
ent in  its  reaction  to  the  "standard  doeage." 
Somebody  finally  got  the  smart  notion  to  try 
something  more  accurate.  Now  Squibb 
uses  an  electric  current.  Result:  Absolute 
precision,  speed,  economy,  and  rellabUity. 

There  is  no  more  real  reason  for  poisoning 
dogs  to  test  drugs  than  there  was  for  the 
scientist  Pavlov  to  kill  thousands  of  them  to 
find  out  that  a  dogs  mouth  waters  when  he 
expects  food. 

The  last,  the  experiments  to  test  "be- 
haviorism," is  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most 
ghastly  chapters  in  the  whole  dictionary  of 
medical  voodoo. 

It  was  not  science,  for  It  proved  nothing 
that  man  had  not  already  known  and  re- 
corded thousands  of  years  before,  concerning 
habit,  taste,  and  conduct.  Some  time  we 
will  take  a  day  off  and  show  up  Pavlov  and 
his    "experiments"  In  all  their  cruel  futility. 

In  the  meantime  stop  H.  R.  4238.  It  is  a 
step  back  toward  barbarism. 


Federal  "Aid**  to  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VnCINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  5  {legislative  day  of 

Monday,  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President.  Ia.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
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pendix  of  the  Recx)rd  an  editorial  entitled 
"Federal  'Aid'  to  Schools,"  from  the 
Richmond  News-Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEDERAL  "AD"  TO  SCHOOLS 

The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  atrophy. 
John  Marstiall  did  not  say  that.  He  said  that 
the  power  to  tax  was  the  power  to  destroy, 
and  even  if  the  word  "atrophy"  had  been  in 
u^  as  a  verb  in  the  great  Chief  Justice's  time. 
he  would  have  hesitated  perhaps  to  use  it  In 
the  sense  of  the  power  to  sap  and  to  weaken 
to  such  a  degree  that  self-control  Is  lost. 
Despite  that,  the  truth  of  the  statement  Is 
demonstrated,  we  think,  in  such  legislation 
as  the  bill  to  appropriate  (300.000.000  In  aid 
of  public  education  In  the  States.  If  we  dis- 
regard In  America  the  stem  and  close  limits 
of  what  may  be  done  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically by  the  Federal  Government,  we 
shall  t>e  guilty  of  more  than  the  waste  of  bU- 
llons  of  money  drawn  from  the  very  sweat 
and  blood  of  taxpayers.  We  shall  do  worse 
than  build  up  a  bureaucracy  that  wUl  be  per- 
haps as  arrogant  as  it  Is  expensive.  Once 
we  shift  responsibUlty  for  public-school  edu- 
cation to  the  Federal  Government,  we  shall 
weaken  every  muscle  now  exercised  by  the 
men  and  women  of  American  communities 
In  the  cause  of  better  instruction.  Interest 
Is  lost  when  responsibUlty  is.  Few  things 
could  be  worse  for  public  education  than 
to  take  from  the  community  the  direction 
of  the  local  school  and  the  obligation  of  self- 
taxation  for  that  school.  When  we  formalize, 
we  are  apt  to  demoralize. 


Danger  Signs  in  the  Economj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  5  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
headed  by  the  able  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  OMahoney],  and  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  intends 
shortly  to  make  a  series  of  significant  in- 
vestigations into  the  status  of  our  eco- 
nomic situation,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
of  great  value.  One  of  the  subjects  for 
Investigation  is  the  matter  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Yesterday  in  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  I 
discussed  with  ice  cream  manufacturers 
of  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware some  of  the  economic  problems  fac- 
ing us  in  this  transition  period  from  in- 
flation into  what  we  sincerely  hope  will 
be  a  more  normal,  more  stable,  and  much 
more  sane  economy.  They  are.  of  course, 
acutely  concerned  about  economic 
trends,  as  are  most  businessmezL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  on  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ri:coro.  In  my  talk.  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  we  must  re- 
develop what  I  called  "full  employment 
thinking  '  if  we  are  to  avoid  serious  eco- 
nomic distortions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
es  follows: 


SXNATOB     UTZaS     OEMAWDS     full     BlCFLOTlCKirT 
THUtKIMG 

ATLAKTic  Cttt.  May  4.— United  States  Sena- 
ator  Fbancis  J.  Mtess.  of  Pennsylvania,  called 
today  for  "full  employment  thinking"  in 
America  as  the  best  Insurance  against  a  seri- 
ous business  decline. 

The  Pennsylvania  senior  Senator,  deputy 
Democratic  leader  of  tbe  Senate  and  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Joint  House-Senate 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  said  at 
a  convention  of  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware  ice  cream  manufacturers  In 
Atlantic  City's  Hotel  Traymore: 

"Spotty  unemployment,  softening  in  some 
markets,  particularly  In  constimer  goods,  and 
resultant  industrial  cut-backs  are  danger- 
ous not  for  what  they  mean  but  for  what 
we  might  be  panicked  Into  thinking  they 
mean.  They  can  mean  trouble,  unless 
we  adjust  ourselves  to  full  employment 
thinking.' 

"Instead  of  skimming  off  top  dollars  any 
longer,  we  must  have  pricing  policies  designed 
to  maintain  consumer  purchasing  pcwer  at 
a  steadily  high  rate.  And  to  do  that,  we 
must  have  a  renewed  sense  of  employment 
security. 

"Btisiness  will,  of  course,  reply  that  In  order 
to  maintain  high  employment  It  must  have 
confidence  In  Government.  I  can  «ay  now 
flatly  that  this  administration  is  Intent  on 
helping  business  to  prosper.  It  Ls  an  admin- 
istration which  believes  wholeheartedly  In 
free  enterprise  capitalism — but  it  Insists  on 
free  enterprise  fairness.  The  fewer  crutches 
we  must  provide  this  economy,  the  better 
well  like  it. 

"It  is  up  to  business  to  demonstrate  now. 
In  what  is  gradually  emerging  as  a  normal 
economy,  that  the  crutches  arent  necessary.** 

Citing  recent  lay-offs  in  such  industries  as 
electrical  appliances,  specialty  steels,  textiles, 
and  other  goods,  Mrxas  declared : 

"No  one  can  convince  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  these  goods  is  sattirated.  I 
dont  believe  we  have  nearly  enotigh  of  any 
of  these  goods  to  satisfy  potential  demand 
here  at  home,  let  alone  abroad. 

"It's  not  that  people  aren't  anxious  to  buy; 
in  millions  of  instances,  they  Just  cant  buy 
the  so-called  luxuries  which  are  now  regarded 
as  essentials  to  our  standard  of  Uvlng.  They 
can't  buy  because  their  savings  and  their  cash 
went  Into  shelter,  food,  clothing,  during  the 
past  2  years  of  Inflation. 

"Yet,  with  good  jobs  at  good  pay,  as  most 
of  our  people  have,  and  with  some  sense  of 
employment  security,  which  not  all  of  them 
have,  we  can  maintain  for  the  Indefinite 
future  the  remarkably  high  level  economy 
we  now  enjoy. 

"We  can  do  It  If  prices  are  geared  to  mass 
purchasing  power,  rather  than  to  top  dol- 
lar in  a  scarcity  market;  we  can  do  It  If 
the  purchasing  power.  In  turn.  Is  maintained 
by  full  employment." 

llTsas  said  that  tmtU  prices  drop  to  levels 
consistent  with  average  Income,  many  needed 
and  wanted  goods  will  move  slowly  or  gath- 
er dust  on  the  shelves  and  rack^  and  the 
competition  will  become  strong  for  the 
nickels  and  dimes  which  should  go  Into  'the 
good  things  of  life,  like  ice  cream." 

"But  higher  carfares,  higher  gasoline 
prices,  higher  rents,  continued  high  prices 
for  homes,  and  no  significant  drop  In  many 
Important  cost-of-Uvlng  Items  speU  real 
danger.  They  squeeze  all  but  the  essentials 
out  of  the  average  family  budget."  he  con- 
tinued. 

"America's  economy  was  not  designed  to 
maintain  itself  on  *neceaslty'  spending." 

Mtess  declared  that  during  and  lmme<ll- 
ately  after  the  war.  bnnlnaM  aad  labor  In 
America  had  begtm  developlBff  a  healthy 
type  of  "Ttill  employment  thinking"  for  the 
postwar  world,  out  of  fear  that  unless  ths 
economy  was  geared  to  this  kind  of  think- 
ing, we  faced  a  sever*  postwar  Jolt. 


"The  jolt  came."  he  added,  "but  It  was  not 
the  kind  we  had  been  preparing  for.  Rather 
than  a  coUapee  In  a  war-geared  economy,  w« 
found  ourselves  suddenly  faced  with  a  dizzy 
Inflation. 

"We  stopped  worrying — most  people  did — 
about  buying  power  and  solid  foundations 
for  our  economy  to  withstand  the  pressiores 
of  eventual  deflation  and  Instead  the  em- 
phasis was  on  cashing  In  on  the  seUer's  mar- 
ket, skimming  off  the  cream.  The  cream 
which  was  skimmed  off  In  these  past  2  years 
represents  literally  bUlions  and  blUions  of 
dollars  of  ptirchaslng  power  which  Isn't 
there  any  more — It  went  for  living  expenses 
rather  than  for  living  Improvements. 

"If  business  will  get  out  and  sell — at  buy- 
ers' prices — and  if  the  mass  of  consumers  can 
feel  reasonably  secure  In  their  Jobs — and 
that,  too.  Is  largely  up  to  foreslghted  busi- 
nessmen, then  Government  Is  iu>t  going  to 
upset  anyone's  applecart. 

"The  only  time  business  need  fear  "Oot- 
emment  Interference'  of  the  kind  It  doesnt 
like  Is  when  business  can't  seU  Its  goods  and 
can't  provide  jobs." 


PotitioB  of  Federal  Cooncil  of  Chnrches 
of  Qirist  ia  America  Respectiag  the 
North  Adaatic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  AKKAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter, 
dated  April  22.  1949,  written  by  William 
Scarlett,  chairman,  department  of  in- 
ternational justice  and  good  will  of  the 
Federal  Coimcil  of  Churches.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  interesting  letter  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

Apul  23.  1»49. 

No  position  for  or  against  ratification  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  has  been  taken  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  since  when  Its  executive 
committee  last  met  the  text  of  the  piact  had 
not  been  made  public.  It  is  desirable,  how- 
ever, that  such  past  actions  of  the  federal 
councU  as  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
forthcoming  debate  In  the  Senate  be  brotight 
to  yotir  attention. 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  dep>artment  of  Intenuitlonal 
justice  and  good  will.  We  believe  the  con- 
siderations here  set  forth  are  warranted  In 
the  light  of  pronouncements  previously  sub- 
scribed to  by  tbe  federal  council. 

I 

The  Federal  CotincU  of  Churches  Is  con-* 
Tlnced  that  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
not  Inevitable.  We  recognise,  and  have 
said,  that  Marxist  canunimlsm  in  Its  ortho- 
dox philosophy,  stands  clearly  opposed  to 
Christianity.  But  a  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  believed  by  us  to  be  Improbable, 
given  proper  use  by  the  United  States  of 
Its  poverftil  Influence.  Accordingly,  we  hold 
steadfastly  to  the  view  that  the  avenues  of 
diplomatic  conversation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  shotild  be  kept 
opm  and  used.  Such  action  as  may  be  taken 
by  the  Setiate  on  the  pact  abotild  not  be 
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allowed  to  cloee  the  door*  of  direct  negoti- 
ation with  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  churches  related  to  the  federal  coun- 
cil supported  Senate  ratification  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  In  the  ccnvlctloa 
that  the  security  of  our  Nation  was  to  be 
derived  from  a  system  of  collective  security 
embracing  all  nations.  They  still  hold  to 
this  view. 

If.  as  a  result  of  such  action  as  may  be 
talen  by  the  Senate  on  the  pact,  the  Interest 
of  the  American  people  in  supporting  and 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  were  to  be 
diminished,  the  consequences  might  well  be 
Inimical  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

m 

In  the  event  the  pact  is  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  many  people  of  our  churches  would 
desire  that  it  be  so  implemented  as  to  give 
Impetus  to  those  acts  of  government  by 
which  the  conditions  of  peace  with  justice 
can  be  esUbllshed.  The  federal  council  be- 
lieve that  if  our  Nations  leadership  Is  to  be 
worthy,  it  must  develop  constructive  and  cre- 
ative programs  that  will  capture  the  imagi- 
nation and  enlist  the  support  of  the  multi- 
tudes whose  interest  in  battling  political, 
economic,  and  racial  injustice  is  greater  than 
their  Interest  In  defending  such  injustice 
merely  because  communism  attacks  it. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  may  conceivably 
•ct  as  a  deterrent  to  the  more  violent  acts  of 
Communist  aggression  by  the  Soviet  state. 
However,  the  ideological  thrust  of  commu- 
nism cannot  effectively  be  countered  by  de- 
f«fi^«  MMiures.     What  is  required  is  the 
tnHMWrnllag  of  communism  by  enlarging  the 
areas  of  political  and  spiritual  freedom  and 
economic  well-being  throughout  the  world. 
Accordingly,   we   believe   the   Implementa- 
tion of  the  pact,  if  ratified,  should  be  of  such 
a  kind  as  not  to  Imperil  the  success  of  those 
recovery    and     reconstructive    programs     to 
which    our    Government    is    or    may    here- 
after be  committed.     Senate  support  of  au- 
thorization of  the  funds  required  to  assure 
the  continuous  success  of  the  European  re- 
covery program  U   very  heartening  In   this 
respect. 

IV 

In  the  event  the  pact  is  ratified  by  the 
ficnate.  the  people  of  our  churches  would 
dcalr*  tl^tt  this  regional  arrangement  be  not 
uaed  as  a  pretest  for  unduly  expanding  the 
Influence  of  the  military  in  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy. 

The  Federal  Council's  Executive  Committee 
has  expressed  the  view  that  "If  •  •  • 
our  national  power  is  to  serve  the  ends  of 
peac«.  oiiT  basic  national  strategy  should  be 
made  by  persons  who  have  faith  in  the 
achlevablllty  of  peace  and  who  are  qualified 
by  experience  and  training  to  use  and  to 
evaluate  the  great  possibilities  for  peace  that 
reside  in  moral  and  economic  force  In  organ- 
Imations  like  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Wtorld  Court  and  in  the  resources  of  diplo- 
macy and  conciliation." 

We  recognize  that  under  pacts  of  the 
kind  now  being  dl-scusaed  our  mUltary  lead- 
ers have  their  necessary  place.  Foreign 
policy,  however,  far  from  being  accommo- 
<ljited  to  the  views  of  the  mlliury  should 
renoaln.  as  heretofore,  the  prerosauve  of  thm 
Fimklant  and  Um  CongrsM. 
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far 
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(b)  Ratification 
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Faithfully 


omversatlon  with  the  Soviet 


of  the  pact   Is  not  con- 
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government  through  which 
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and  dependent  peoples; 
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V  r  responsibility  of  the  Pres- 
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policy, 
yours. 
WitiiAM  ScARLrrr,  Chairman. 
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EXTENSI  DN  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAI  RY  FLOOD  BYRD 


Fecor 


IN  THE  SENATE 

Thursday.  Mdy 
Mondai 

Mr.     BYRD 
unr..iimous  con.>^nt 
pendix  of  the 
by  Mr.  John  Ki 
staff  of  the  Riclimond 
published  in  the 

This  article  Is 
ner  in  which  th( 
cated  by  Govertior 
satisfactorily  In 

There  being  rto 
was  ordered  to  bp 
as  follows: 

VnU:iNU  HAS  a  LABC*! 


OP   ViRCI.NtA 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Virgl 
thui 


iX 


usto:  ners 
appreh(  nsively 
to  wa  k 
tootll:)g 


In  viewing  of  tha  foregoing,  we  vcnturt  to 
raise  the  qtt—MoM  aa  to  whether  It  would 
be  approprtato  for  the  Senate,  in  the  event 
that  body  votM  to  raUfy  the  p.ct.  to  sccom- 
I>any  th«  Inatrumant  of  raiihnatluu  with  a 
clarifying  raaolutum  In  wliMi  the  sana*  of 
tba  BenaU  would  be  expreMwd  alone  tuch 
Unas  as  th«  following  * 

(a)  Ratification  of  the  pact  la  not  eon- 
•tnied  by  iha  denaU  as  ch-aing  tha  avtnu*s 


(By 
When  the  tltiht 
Working  Its  Way  1 
workers  of  three 
u  la  lion  of  more 
In  this  same  peri 
With  a  groan,  the 
erators  also  went 
larlty  between  the 

Philadelphians 
appeals  were  made 
In  New  York,  c 
son  waited 
trie  workers  to  wa 
Virginia  were 
vital    public-transll 
ministered   under 
gaining    national 
life,  the  Old  Domln 
Relations  Act  has 
model. 
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Brotherhood   of 
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of  the  pact   Is  not  con- 
as  the  equivalent  of  or 
a  universal  system  of  col- 
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or 


5  (legislative  day  of 
.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.    President     I    ask 
to  Insert  in  the  Ap>- 
D  an  article  written 
Patrick,  of  the  editorial 
News-Leader,  and 
Saturday  Evening  Post, 
descriptive  of  the  man- 
State  labor  laws,  advo- 
Tuck,  have  worked 
Virginia, 
objection,  the  article 
printed  in  the  Ricoao. 


Jo  in 


LAW  ro«  FtJBtic  trm.rn«8; 

WORKS 

Kilpa  trick) 
( iver  Taft-Hartley  was  Just 
to  a  rassle  royal,  transit 
inia  Cities  with  a  pop- 
600.000  went  on  strike. 
as  Philadelphians  recall 
Quaker  City's  transit  op- 
n  strike.    There  all  eiml- 
two  situations  ended, 
humbed    it    while    futila 
to  the  State  legislature, 
of  Consolidated  Edl- 
"     for  gas-and-elec- 
Ik  out.    But  the  folks  In 
along  just  fine.    Their 
service   was    being   ad- 
a-year-old   law  that  is 
ttentlon.     In    Its    short 
ons  Public  Utility  Labor 
c  ume  to  be  regarded  as  a 


not  required  to  submit  to  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. The  third  Is  that  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  utilities  furnishing 
water,  light,  heat,  gas,  electric  power,  trans- 
portation, and  communication  Is  declared 
essential  to  public  welfare.  The  acts  aim 
Is  to  prevent  such  Interruptions. 

Parties  to  a  labor  dispute  Involving  a 
public  utility  must  conduct  two  bargaining 
con.'erences.  each  of  which  may  extend  over 
a  number  of  days.  If  these  discussions 
prove  fruitless,  the  Governor  must  request 
arbitration.  If  either  side  refuses,  the 
union  becomes  free  to  strike  6  weeks  after 
filing  a  strike  notice. 

More  than  a  dozen  such  notices  have  been 
dropped    on    Governor    Tucks    desk    in    the 
course   of   80  separate   negotiations,   but   In 
only  three  Instances  have  strikes  material- 
ized.    In  those  cases,  further  provisions  of 
the  law  were  Invoked  to  permit  seizure  by 
the  Commonwealth.    A  pattern  for  handling 
these  critical  disputes  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  1947.  when  telephone  workers  went 
on  strike  over  much  of  the  Nation.     They 
prepared  to  strike  in  Virginia  too.    But  dur- 
ing the  5-v'eek  period   between   notice  and 
strike  date.  Governor  Tuck  s  office  wrote  the 
7.000   telephone   employees    to    ask   if    they 
would  remain  at  their  positions  as  employ- 
ees of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  event  of  a 
strike.     Nearly  5.800  replied,   of   whom   87  9 
percent  Indicated  a  willingness  to  work  for 
the  State.    As  it  turned  out,  the  major  tele- 
phone dispute  in  Virginia  was  settled  a  few 
hours  before  the  strike  dead  line.    The  Com- 
monwcalih    wound    up    by    seizing— for    48 
hours   only— a   S-county   operation    on    tha 
Eastern  Shore. 

In  the  summer  of  1948.  the  Commonwealth 
had  to  seize  and  operate  transit  lines  in  New- 
port News.  This  past  February  It  seized  fa- 
duties  of  the  Virginia  Transit  Co.  in  Rich- 
mond, Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth,  and  ran 
them  for  an  uneventful  month.  In  each 
case,  the  operators  voted  unanimoualy  to 
remain  at  their  regular  Jobs  as  State  em- 
ployees. During  a  period  of  Sute  seizure  a 
Virginia  utility  must  pay  15  percent  of    tl 

r.rv..  7""*^°  ^^^  Commonwealth  as  a 
scrUce  fee.  This  prevision  was  put  In  the 
law  88  an  Inducement  to  management  to 
keep  negotiating.  s^^meni    lo 

It  Is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  some 
day  utility  employee,  may  vote  not  to  wctJ 
for  the  sute  at  the  time  of  a  strike.    inThlt 

to'SirSiT  tT°r°'  '""^  '•'  '^""•^  '^  »"vok:i* 
tr..^,  ^*  Commonwealth  to  hire  and 
tram  temporary  replacemeuu 

».!2  .*w*  meantime,  Virginian,  are  in  lova 

IzidM^''  '"5°'"  '"''■    spokesmen  for  orga^! 

zed  labor  endorse  It  privately,  though  pub- 

i":^ncl7tlor  "  ^^^  '^^"^-^  '-«-'"- 


•  ataAite  la  the  outgrowth  of 

It  jatlon   which   developed 

*  ,  When  the  International 

«l«*:trlcal  Worker,  teetered 

would  have  blacked  out 

Oov.  William  M.  Txick 

hillitia  law  to  avert  tha 

Mw  the  need  for  a  mora 

ha    following    January. 

b^y  paaMd  a  new.  effective 


key  point..     One  I.  that 

•tike    1.    not    denied.      A 

partl4t  to  a  labor  dl.puia  art 


Dutch  Policy  in  Indonesia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORicoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  cons,  nt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rgcoao  a  letter  ad- 
drcMed  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

iS^SroTV"" .^u''^  npw,pap<r  on  April 
30,  1949.  under  the  caption  Dutch  policy 
challenged."    The  letter  was  writ l^  b J 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoio, 
as  follows: 

Dtmm     POLICY     CHAIXCNCZO MB.    J.    J.     BXMCH 

BOaaCKirES  WITH  MR    WZHLK'a  VirWS  ON  tNOO- 
MBXAN    CONTaOVXSST 

TO  the  New  YoKK  Hjoald  Tauum: 

I  wa.  most  stirprised  at  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Wehle's  contention  that  the  United  Nations 
had  no  right  to  Intervene  In  the  Indonesian 
situation,  and  by  the  allegations  he  hurled 
at  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
Let  us  first  take  Mr.  Wehle's  allegation 
that  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  was  Japanese- 
Inspired  and  is  now  In  the  bands  of  a  group 
of  Communists.  The  former  Dutch  lieuten- 
ant governor  general  of  the  Indie*.  Dr.  Hu- 
berttu  J.  Van  Mook.  has  on  several  occasions 
officially  repudiated  and  denied  the  sugges- 
tions that  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  were 
Japanese  puppets.  He  has  admitted,  as  have 
other  officials  of  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Republic  grew  out  of  the  free- 
dom movement  which  started  In  Indonesia 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  that  the 
period  of  Japanese  occupation  was  tised  by 
the  Indonesian  Nationalists  to  further  their 
own  cause  of  Independence,  which  had  been 
their  goal  long  before  the  Japanese  threat 
ever  menaced  Indonesia. 

No  responsible  obeerver  on  the  Indonesian 
acene  credits  the  story  that  the  Indonesian 
Republic  is  a  time  bomb  left  behind  by  the 
Japanese. 

As  for  the  qtiestlon  of  Communist  influ- 
ence in  the  Republic,  once  again,  the  former 
Governor  General  Van  Mook  himself  has 
stated  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the 
Republic  Is  not  Communist-dominated.  The 
moBt  striking  example  of  the  Republic's  real 
attitude  toward  the  Communists  was  demon- 
strated tn  September  1MB.  when  the  Repub- 
lic', army  put  down  an  abortive  Communist 
revolt  at  Madlum,  In  a  matter  of  3  weeks, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Republic  had  been 
hampered  for  the  last  S  years  by  a  Dutch 
total  land,  sea,  and  air  blockade. 

Mr.  Wehle's  allegation  that  Prime  Minister 
Hitta  1.  a  Communist  takes  on  an  even 
stranger  note  If  one  pick,  up  newspaper*, 
■uoh  R.  the  Dally  Worker  In  New  York,  or 
the  Worker  of  London,  or  any  other  Com- 
munist Party  publication  In  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica, In  which  not  only  Prime  Mlnlater  Hatta, 
but  President  Soekamo  and  the  entire  Re- 
public of  IndODMla  are  excoriated  time  and 
time  again  aaftoelaU.  tntl-Communlsts,  and 
tools  of  American  capitalism 

The  United  States  State  Department,  itself, 
has  clearly  recognized  the  antl-Communlst 
attitude  of  the  Republican  leaders.  Mr. 
Wehle  make*  much  of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
orders In  Indonesia  have  prevented  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  from  being 
founded:  he  alleges  that  no  electlcm. 
have  been  held  becauM  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  could  not  control 
Its  own  guerrilla  force*.  MaJ.  Fred  Crockett, 
who  went  Ui  as  a  military  obeerver  with  the 
Dutch  and  British  forces  In  the  fall  of  1945. 
pointed  out  In  an  article  he  wrote  for  Har- 
per's some  months  later  that  the  Dutch 
troopa  who  went  Into  Indonesia  at  that  time 
were  "trigger  happy  "  There  wa.  no  fight- 
ing tn  Indonesia  at  the  beginning,  but  the 
Dutch,  by  their  irresponaible  attacks  on  un- 
armed Indonesian  clvUiana,  Including  women 
and  children,  provoked  aome  clashes.  And 
finally,  when  the  Dutch  Government  triad  to 
reinatata  tha  Japana**  In  citle*  Ilk*  Sura- 
baya, full-scale  fighting  broke  out. 

Mr.  Wehle,  himself,  dalBM  that  the  In- 
donesian people  ar*  antt-Jtipana**  and  antl- 
Communist.  What  he  doe*  not  .aeni  to  un- 
derstand t*  that  after  two  snaak  attacks  by 
the  Dutch,  after  numarou*  Duuh  violations 
of  exist lofacracmenu  «ith  the  Rrpublic.and 
after  S'-a  1—n  of  living  luider  ail  tha  asi- 
flMclM  of  a  Dutch  land,  saa,  and  air  blockad*. 


the  Indonesian  people  are  not  only  anti- 
Japanese  and  antl-Conununlst.  but  are  alao 
and  very  understandably  anti-Dutch. 

Aa  fOT  the  right  of  the  United  NaUon.  to 
iDterrene  in  the  Indonesian  case,  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  de- 
cided, by  a  majority  vote,  to  permit  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  to  participate  In  the 
discussions  of  its  case,  as  a  de  facto  author- 
ity, and  the  Security  CouncU  has  taken  up 
this  question  because  it  considers  the  Dutch 
military  action  In  Indonesia  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  19  nations  which 
gathered  at  New  Delhi  last  January  also 
regard  the  Dutch  attack  as  a  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace.  It  1.  certainly  the  re^Mn- 
siblllty  of  the  United  Nations  and  not  that 
of  one  member  nation  ntmiberlng  less  than 
10,000.000  people,  to  determine  what  Is  and 
what  la  not  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Wehle's  contention  that  the  Federalists 
are  anxious  to  dissociate  themselve*  from  the 
Republic,  looks  most  peculiar  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  governments  of  the  three  largest 
states  ouuide  of  the  Republic  resigned  in 
protest  against  the  Dutch  military  attack  on 
the  Republic  last  December.  The  Dutch,  by 
preventing  any  political  negotiations  from 
being  carried  on  after  the  agreements  were 
signed  aboard  the  Renville,  also  prevented 
the  setting  up  (tf  the  United  States  of  In- 
donesia, although  the  Republic  was  anxious 
to  have  that  govenunent  establlahed  through 
the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  in  the  disputed 
areas,  as  provided  for  in  the  Renville  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  Wehle  has  quoted  from  the  articles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  quote  from  Its 
preamble 

(a)  to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together 
In  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neigh- 
bors, and 

(b)   to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  and  wtcurlty,  and 

(c)  to  Insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  prin- 
ciple* and  the  Institution  of  methods,  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used.  *ave  in  the 
common  Interest,  and 

(d)  to  employ  International  machinery  for 
the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  all  people*. 

The  Dutch  have  failed  MngtHarty  to  live 
up  to  these  noble  principle*  of  the  United 
Nation.  Charter. 

J.  J.  SDfOH. 

frttident.  JndU  Lemfut  of  Amerlem. 
Nbw  Tobk,  April  20.  1949. 


iaUr  LcfulaliM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  wzsT  vnciNu 
IN  THB  SKNATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  telegram  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  the  United 
8Utes  by  A.  P.  Whitney,  president  of  tha 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  re- 
garding the  labor  legislation  pending  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telef  ntm 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rkcou). 
M  follows: 

The  White' Hemt.  WmMhtn§tam.  D.  C  : 
Tb*    morning    praaa   ansKHinca*    reported 
comproRkla*  labor  biU  drafted  by  *oau  Demo- 


cratic leaders  of  the  House.  The  admlnl.- 
tration*.  labor  bUl  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  committees  in  the  Senate  and  House  as 
well  as  of  labor  and  liberals,  and  the  proposed 
compromise  Is  definitely  a  surrender  to  tha 
demands  of  the  Republican,  and  big  bu.i- 
ness.  No  doubt  the  proposed  nxrrender  waa 
actuated  by  fear,  and  I  predict  that  if  soma 
oi  the  DemocraUc  leaders  disregard  the  man- 
date of  the  people  of  November  2.  1948.  by 
compromising  with  reactionaries  on  the  la- 
bor bill  it  will  definitely  weaken  the  party 
and  will  thrust  upon  latxir  an  obnoxious  law 
tinder  which  it  may  chafe  for  years  to  come. 
It  appears  that  the  line*  In  Congress  are 
closely  drawn  between  Represenutlves  who 
are  fighting  for  democracy  and  on  the  other 
hand  Representatives  who  are  fighting  In  the 
Interests  of  big  business.  We  command  the 
firm  position  that  you  have  taken  throughout 
in  upholding  the  voice  of  tlie  people  and  de- 
manding that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  be  re- 
pealed. The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party 
must  carry  out  their  pledges  to  the  people 
by  standing  steadfastly  by  the  administra- 
tion's bill  with  no  compromise  with  the  In- 
terest* that  would  destroy  us. 

A.  P.  Whitwet, 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Jtefl- 
rocd  Trainmen. 


Tbe  MarskaO  PUa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

.     HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATTVES 
Thursday.  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  effect  of  the  Marshall  plan  has  now 
struck  at  the  heart  of  many  of  our  In- 
dustries, and  the  ultimate  devasUtlng 
effect  on  the  employees  of  our  industries 
no  man  can  foretell.  The  preliminary 
effect  in  some  parts  of  my  congre.v;ional 
district  is  already  ghastly.  I  plead  not 
fullty  of  casting  my  vote  to  throw  the 
people.  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
out  of  employment.  If  I  had  yielded  to 
the  propaganda  of  the  Internationalists 
and  the  interventionists  in  their  raid 
upon  our  Treasury  there  would  be  Uttle 
that  I  could  say  at  the  present  time  to 
Justify  my  opposition  to  the  Marshall 
plan. 

There  ha.s  recently  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  an  ITO— International  Trade 
Organization— which  if  adopted  either 
as  legislation  or  as  a  treaty  will  make 
the  approaching  disaster  complete.  The 
effect  is  bound  to  head  this  cotmtry  for 
a  deficit  and  thus  there  will  be  a  return 
to  deficit  financing.  It  Is  time  that 
every  person  interested  in  the  jweserva- 
tlon  of  our  economic  system  and  the  re- 
tention of  our  liberties  give  heed  to  the 
trend  of  the  times  and  in  his  or  her  ca- 
pacity forget  emotionalism  and  use  their 
objective  faculties  in  promoting  sound 
fundamental  principles  in  all  phases  of 
our  governmental  affalnt. 

An  editorial  has  Just  appeared  in  the 
Jamestown  *  N.  Y,  >  Shopping  Guide  tin- 
der date  of  May  5.  1949.  which  I  am  In- 
serting In  the  Riccas  as  worthy  of  the 
careful  reading  of  those  who  realise  the 
Importance  of  protecting  the  em^rtoyer, 
the  employees,  and  tbe  public  from  the 
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foreign  raids  upon  our  markets  and  re- 
sources. 

Thz  Maeshaij..  Plan  Pats  Orr  m  DrpRxssioN 

AND    UNKXPLOTMENT 

Two  thouMmd  Joblew  Jamestown  textile 
workers  now  know  tliat  the  Marshall  plan 
works.  Washed  out  of  jobs  by  a  flood  of 
cheap  foreign-made  textiles,  these  workers 
are  a  part  of  the  great  parade  of  America's 
unemployed  who  lost  their  jobs  because  their 
employers  could  not  compete  with  the  sweat- 
shops financed  in  Europe  by  our  taxpayers' 
money,  and  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
to  create  dollars  abroad. 

Thousands  of  watchmakers  have  lost  their 
Jobs,  along  with  motorcar  workmen,  because 
the  cheaply  made,  inferior  foreign  product 
flooded  our  markets  to  snuff  out  the  sujjerior 
product  made  here.  By  doling  out  bigger 
and  bigger  give-aways  to  foreign  producers, 
what  is  today  taking  place  in  unemployment 
Is  but  a  mere  shadow  of  what  we  may  expect 
In  the  next  year. 

A  year  ago.  many  businessmen  and  manu- 
facturers were  asking  Congress  to  quickly 
pass  the  multlbUllon  dollar  give-away  plan. 
Any  person  who  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
thla  was  quickly  branded  as  Communist. 
Americans  were  not  supposed  to  think,  but 
follow  like  sheep. 

Along  with  certain  farmers,  they  thought 
this  a  flne  place  to  dump  their  surplus  at 

•  nice  profit,  even  overlooking  the  fact  that 
they  were  also  taxpayers,  and  obliged  to  pay 
$125  a  head  to  put  over  this  jack  pot. 

Today,  with  factories  closed,  warehouses 
brimful  of  misold  goods,  and  taxes  mount- 
ing for  bigger  and  bigger  world  give-aways, 

•  few  labor  leaders  and  manufactiu-ers  have 
caiight  onto  the  Idea  behind  this  plan  to 
create  world  socialism. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  not  sufficient  de- 
mand In  Europe  for  the  goods  which  are 
being  produced  in  excessive  quantities  and 
the  chances  are  that  they  will  have  to  be 
•old  in  the  United  States.  Thereby  they  will 
have  the  unexpected  effect  of  Increasing 
unemployment  In  this  country. 

These  facts  come  out  of  a  document  which 
French  Foreign  Minister  Schuman  presented 
to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  Because  of 
Its  explosive  content  the  dociunent  still  Is 
being  kept  top  secret. 

Preuch  perfiune,  Belgian  lace,  and  Italian, 
French,  and  Belgian  textile  Industries,  which 
had  a  place  of  their  own  In  the  world  s  pre- 
war economy,  now  are  back  to  what  they 
used  to  be  before  1939. 

Lyons  and  Milan  are  producing  flne  fabrics, 
tised  principally  for  luxiory  purposes,  and 
BnigM  and  Bmasels  are  in  full  swing  turning 
o"*  *•••  and  similar  commodities.  French 
vineyards  can  provide  the  world  with  excel- 
lent wines,  champagnes,  and  brandies. 

Before  the  war  a  large  part  of  the  produc- 
tion of  these  gocrts  was  consumed  In  Europe^ 
but  now  financial  and  currency  crises  In 
those  countries  prevent  former  constimers 
from  purchasing  them. 

VMnch  and  Italian  economists  went  to 
l^MXton  to  discuss  their  problems  of  over- 
production, which  within  a  few  months  will 
cause  a  scale  of  unemployment  which  will 
play  Into  the  hands  of  Communist  agitators 
Unfortunately,  they  found  little  sympa- 
thetic response  from  the  British  Oovern- 
■Mnt  and  particularly  from  Grippe,  the 
British  economic  dictator. 

They  urged  the  British  to  relax  their 
austerity  program  and  accept  some  of  their 
luxury  goods.  They  expressed  wUllngness 
to  accept  m  exchange  some  of  the  hMtvier 
goods  including  whisky,  which  normally  has 
only  a  limited  market  In  continental  Europe 
Not  only  was  Crlpps  unwUling  to  accept 
luxury  products  from  the  Continent  the 
French  say.  but  the  British  Government  even 
placed  obstacles  In  the  way  of  expwts  of 
butter  and  fresh  vegeUbles.  of  which  there 
Is  a  superabundance  In  France  today. 

It  appears  that  the  harshness  and  preda- 
—  polldss  of  the  Nazi  occupation  forces 
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The  suggestion  Is  made  In  Washington 
that  planners  talk  frankly  to  the  British  and 
warn  them  that  they  must  live  up  to  the 
agreement  which  provides  for  unhampered 
exchange  of  goods  among  the  nations  which 
benefit  from  ERP. 

The  British  Socialist  Party  worried  about 
Its  latest  set-backs  and  is  Intent  on  proceed- 
ing with  even  greater  nationalization  of  some 
Industries  within  the  next  2  years.  They 
have  made  an  utter  failure  of  every  private 
Industry  they  have  taken  over,  so  why  now 
be  discouraged  about  using  American  money 
to  take  o\   r  a  few  more  Industries? 

Economic  Dictator  Crlpps  Is  determined  to 
put  through  Industrial  nationalization,  even 
if  he  realizes  that  the  policies  he  must  adopt 
toward  that  end  might  be  hurtful  to  Britain's 
present  allies.  Meanwhile,  the  economy  sur- 
vey is  being  kept  secret  lest  It  Influence  ad- 
versely the  American  people  and  the  policy 
of  cooperation  with  western  Europe. 

BLOWING  THE  WHISTLB 

The  House  passed  the  deficiency  bill  with- 
out challenging  the  deletion  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  funds  to  keep  the 
Freedom  Train  running  around  the  coun- 
try another  year.  The  train  Is  a  traveling 
museum  of  dociments  bearing  on  the  origins 
and  growth  of  American  liberty,  with  some 
extraneous  material  relating  to  frauds  put 
over  on  the  unsuspecting  public  in  the  name 
of  peace  and  security. 

Consciously  or  not.  the  House  has  done 
the  right  thing  in  bringing  the  Freedom 
Train  to  a  stop.  In  voting  $25,500,000,000 
within  the  week  and  $32,500,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  crazy  plans  of  the  spenders,  the  House 
has  made  a  terrific  effort  to  bring  American 
freedom  Itself  to  a  stop.  It  Is  silly  to  talk 
about  running  propaganda  caravans  around 
the  country  to  tell  Americans  they  have  free- 
dom when  Congress  is  taking  the  freedom 
away  from  them. 

No  citieen  has  freedom  any  longer  to  do 
as  he  will  with  his  earnings.  When  he  col- 
lects his  pay  check,  he  finds  the  politicians 
got  there  before  him.  If  he  saves  anything, 
the  administration  takes  It  away  from  him 
In  quarterly  Installments.  It  has  mortgaged 
the  future  of  his  children  for  generations 
with  an  enormous  debt. 

Total  taxes — local.  State,  and  Federal— al- 
ready amount  to  37  percent  of  the  total 
spendable  Income  of  all  Americans.  The  Im- 
pending Increase  of  the  spending  policy  will 
hoist  the  tax  take  to  over  40  percent. 

Freedom?  What  freedom  Is  there  for  prov- 
ident citizens  to  celebrate  when  the  poli- 
ticians pass  out  price-supported  bread  and 
send  around  Its  traveling  circuses? 

WOBSHIPPINO    BAAL 

When  Alger  Hiss  (now  under  Indictment 
by  a  Federal  grand  jury  for  perjury  In  the  no- 
torious spy  case)  was  writing  UN  Charter  In 
keeping  with  the  mentality  and  morality  of 
the  men  he  repre.^ented,  as  an  appeasement 
to  the  barbaric  Russians,  he  kept  God  out  of 
the  Charter.  Since  then,  no  prayer  has  been 
uttered  In  Its  Council. 

Now,  four  long  years  later  UN,  conscious  of 
criticism  that  its  charter,  the  declaration  of 
human  rights,  and  all  other  of  Its  warranu  or 
prounclamentos  never  mention  or  appeal  to 
God,  has  decided  to  pay  Its  first  official  act  oX 
deference  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  a  remote  upper  room  in  the  $65,000,000 
headquarters,  now  being  erected  at  our  ex- 
pense, in  New  York,  there  wUl  be  a  little 
prayer  room  Into  which  the  bold  politicians 
hop>e  to  crowd  God. 

Not  to  give  offense  to  such  godless  as  the 
Russians  or  to  non-Christ lans.  It  Is  decreed 
that  the  prayer  chamber  be  built  In  a  se- 
questered area  of  the  six-block  project. 

Originally  the  plan  was  secret  from  the 
Russians.  If  not  Providence.  The  design  calls 
for  a  bare  room  of  Spartan  simplicity  which 
WUl  do  violence  to  no  man's  faith. 

People  of  many  faiths  were  disappointed 
When  no  mention  was  made  of  God  In  the 
United    Nations    Charter,    and    many    were 
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shocked  to  think  that  the  formal  exclusion 
of  God  from  the  councUs  of  the  UN  was  a 
concession  to  atheism  which  compounded 
deference  to  man  with  offense  to  divinity. 
They  protested  a  situation  In  which  minority 
membership,  representing  disbelief  in  God  or 
espousal  of  strange  gods,  was  permitted  to 
prevaU  over  majority  membership  represent- 
ing traditional  belief  in  a  Being  Supreme 
over  the  affairs  of  men. 

Many  persons  may  consider  that  the  plan, 
by  Its  very  evasiveness  and  resualnt,  stUl 
carries  a  certain  element  of  Irreverence  to 
Divine  Providence. 

On  the  record  of  the  UN  In  defense  of 
colonial  exploitation  and  In  pursuit  of  In- 
ternational profit-grabbing,  the  appropriate 
Image  would  be  either  Mammon  or  the  brass 
god  Baal.  They  would  be  recognizable  to 
most  of  the  representatives,  should  they  ever 
happen  to  wander  Into  the  chamber  of 
meditation. 

COST  or  WAa 
Now  while  planners,  to  cover  up  past 
blunders,  prepare  for  the  next  war— which 
somebody  else  will  fight  and  pay  for — It  Is 
wise  to  attempt  to  assess  the  cost  of  the  last 
conflict.  Nothing  resembling  an  exact  ac- 
counting can  be  made — there  are  too  many 
Imponderables  and  Intangibles,  which  per- 
mit of  only  an  Informed  guess.  One  of  the 
most  thoughtful  efforts  appears  In  Harper's 
magazine  in  an  article  by  C.  Hartley  Grattan. 
About  10,000,000  members  of  armed  forces 
lost  their  lives.  The  last  war  was  unique  In 
that  civilians  suffered  a  heavier  mortality 
than  did  men  in  uniform.  The  casualties 
from  bombing:  the  planned  extermination 
of  whole  categories  of  civilians;  the  terrible 
death  rate  among  slave  laborers;  the  losses 
In  undergroxuid  movements — these  and  other 
catises  probably  were  responsible  for  30,- 
000.000  deaths.  Thxis.  the  total  human  cost 
of  the  war  was  40,000,000. 

The  most  obvious  and  easily  unearthed 
cost  Is  the  money  actually  spent  for  mUitary 
purposes  by  victor  and  vanquished.  This  Is 
recorded  In  national  budgets.  It  came  to 
more  than  a  trillion  dollars,  $1,117,000,000.- 
000. 

Factories,  power  plants,  transportation  sys- 
tems and  whole  Industrial  regions  were  razed 
on  a  wholesale  scale.  Both  sides  concen- 
trated on  attacking  dwelling  areas — people 
who  have  no  place  to  live  especially  In 
severe  weather  are  of  small  value  as  workers. 
This  loss  Is  estimated  at  $2,234,000,000,000 
(over  two  trillion). 

The  depletion  of  natural  resources,  the  dis- 
organization of  economic  systems,  the  value 
of  labor  and  material  seized  and  carted  off 
by  invaders  and  so  on  adds  up  to  $650,000.- 
000.000.  Adding  all  the  costs  up.  we  have 
a  final,  Incredible  figure  of  $4,000,000,000,000. 
And  this  leaves  out  the  moral  cost  of  war, 
which  Is  beyond  statistics. 

We  lost  306.637  In  dead  in  the  last  Global 
War,  plus  unknown  thousands  of  perma. 
nently  disabled.  menUlly  111,  spiritually 
wounded.  To  think  we  can  stiU  tolerate  In 
oOce  men  who  prepare  for  the  next  war  I 


The  Plirkt  of  Fiolaa^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oazooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  i,  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.-  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herewith  a  very  Interesting  article  from 
the  Washington  Star  regarding  Um 
plight  of  the  Republic  of  Finland.  Fin- 
land, the  only  World  War  I  country  who 


has  never  defaulted  on  her  debt.  Is  mak- 
ing a  gallant  fight  to  rebuild  Itself,  and 
deserves  the  complete  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance of  all  of  us.  I  hope  that  you  will 
all  take  the  opportunity  to  read  this  arti- 
cle In  full. 

Fnnjun,  Btoimd  bt  Yalta  Cusbs,  LooKmo 

TO  United  Statxs  roi  Relxet 

(By  Jessie  Fant  Evans) 

The  plight  of  the  brave,  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  northern  Finland,  f>artlcularly 
among  scientific  and  professional  groups,  is 
more  desperate  than  elsewhere  In  western 
Europe.  This  Is  vouchea  for  by  Mrs.  K. 
Hildlng  BeiJ  of  3428  Porter  Street  NW..  a 
leader  In  District  Red  Cross  circles. 

Fay  Pierce  Beij.  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ulysses  Grant  Baker  Pierce,  pastor  for  42 
years  of  All  SovUs'  Church.  Unitarian,  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  the  recent  Inter- 
national Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics 
In  Oslo,  Norway.  They  traveled  extensively 
and  because  her  husband  speaks  Swedish 
fluently,  had  exceptional  opportunities  to 
learn  first-hand  the  condition  of  Finland's 
white-collar  classes.  (Finland  once  belonged 
to  Sweden  and  most  of  the  older  Finns  speak 
Swedish  as  well  as  Russian.) 

"It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  Yalta  Conference  s  sixth  of  Fin- 
land was  transferred  to  Rutsla,  and  what  re- 
mains  has  little  good  farming  land,"  Mrs.  BelJ 
said.  "All  of  the  present  Finland  Is  artificially 
drained  to  conserve  water,  and  it  Is  Incredible 
the  amount  of  back-breaking  labcv  required 
for  agriculture.  Even  so.  the  people  are 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  keep  abreast  of 
scientific  progress  In  their  farming. 

••With  practically  all  of  their  modern  farm- 
ing machinery  surrendered  to  the  Russians, 
the  Finns  are  reduced  In  many  Instances  to 
primitive-farming  methods." 

Forty  percent  of  all  the  money  they  make 
goes  to  the  Russians  for  reparations,  so  does 
the  same  percentage  of  their  milk  produc- 
tion, which  is  accurately  measured.  All 
furs  go  to  Russia. 

One-fourth  of  their  income  Is  collected  in 
taxes  and  they  cannot  make  purchases  out 
of  the  coimtry,  not  even  to  subscribe  to  a 
sclentiflc  magaaine  or  any  other  educational 
type  of  publication. 

OICX    nf   TWnfTT-FTVX   CHtLOaXN    OKPHANSD 

One  child  out  of  every  25  is  a  war  orphan 
and  one  person  out  of  every  nine  Is  a  dis- 
placed person.  Since  Finland's  principal 
power  plants  were  in  the  portion  conceded 
to  Russia  by  the  Yalta  Conference,  the  use 
of  both  water  and  electricity  is  drastically 
ciu^alled.  Even  the  bathtub  fixtures  had 
been  removed  in  the  Kalus-Kirkl,  principal 
hotel  In  Helsinki,  which  was  their  head- 
quarters. Spoilage  of  food  In  the  cities  Is  a 
problem  becaiise  of  instilBclent  refrigeration. 
Telephoning  Is  distinctly  limited  and  regu- 
lated, in  some  places  to  the  morning  hours. 
In  others  to  specified  afternoon  schedules. 

•Yet  with  all  of  the  regimentation  to 
which  the  Finnish  people  miist  submit.  It 
seems  impossible  to  bend  or  to  break  their 
spirit  of  Independence,  or  their  grim,  coura- 
geous spirit  of  humor,"  Mrs.  BelJ  said.  One 
of  their  small  coins  Is  an  exemplification  of 
this.  It  shows  a  naked  fisherman  drawing 
in  a  seine  by  a  rope.  Its  popular  meanmg 
Is  that,  even  if  he  has  nothing  to  wear  after 
paying  his  reparations,  there  Is  still  a  rc^>e 
to  which  he  can  cling. 

The  admiration  of  the  Finnish  pec^le  for 
Americans  is  genuine.  The  slogan  which 
they  believe  applies  to  all  of  us  is,  "Late  to 
bed.  early  to  rise,  work  like  blaaes.  and 
adverttoe." 

eiVT    PaCKAGKS    ^RTIIfG    TRBOUCR 

Bright  spots  In  their  drab,  poverty-strick- 
en existence  are  the  arrival  of  packages  of 
food  and  clothing  from  friends  In  the  United 
States. 

"They  are  getting  throiigh."  Ifrs  Belj 
stressed.     "Not  one  of  ours  has  failed  to  hs 


acknowledged  by  a  grateful  recipient  with 
sometimes  almost  heart-breaking  comments 
upon  the  utilization  of  every  scrap,  even  the 
paper  and  cord  around  the  boxes.  The 
halter  on  a  milk -giving  goat  outside  the 
home  of  a  Finnish  scientist  near  one  of  the 
agrlctiltural  experiment  stations  last  sum- 
mer was  fashioned  erf  bits  of  twine  saved 
from  the  United  States  of  America  jjarcels." 
Shoes  in  both  city  and  country  distrlcu 
either  have  wooden  soles  or  are  fashioned 
of  birch  bark  after  the  fashion  of  moccasins. 
Since  few  people  have  had  new  clothes  since 
1939,  the  garments  of  many  are  threadbare 
and  an  overlay  of  patch  upon  patch.  Coffee 
is  $10  a  pound.  Soap  is  all  of  the  ersats 
variety.  Ironing  Is  done  without  heat  by 
means  of  mangles  with  heavy,  smooth  birch 
roUers  filled  with  stones  and  so  heavy  tt 
takes  two  persons  to  manipulate  them.  Yet 
with  all  the  need.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  BeiJ  did  not 
see  a  beggar  in  aU  Finland. 

AW   zmiACT   FROM    A   UTIH 

This  extract  from  a  letter  dated  April  S 
Is.  they  believe.  Its  own  plea  from  a  generous 
response  to  the  drive  to  be  made  this  month 
for  packages  to  the  Finns: 

"It  Is  comforting  to  think  that  In  some 
parts  of  the  world  It  Is  possible  to  live  in 
security  and  without  fear  or  wavering  as  to 
the  long,  safe  perspectives  ahead." 

Fay  Pierce  BelJ's  Interest  in  htnnanltanan 
service  goes  back  to  her  student  days  at  the 
George  Washington  University  in  1917.  (She 
Is  an  A.  B.  and  M.  A.  from  George  Wash- 
ington.) 

With  World  War  I  under  way.  Admiral 
Stockton,  president  of  the  university,  asked 
her  as  a  member  of  its  staff  in  nursing  and 
first  aid  In  the  medical  school,  to  represent 
the  institution  on  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson's  re- 
freshment corps  ai  Union  Station,  which  in- 
augurated Red  Cross  canteen  work  here. 

Active  in  recruitment  for  the  regional 
blood  center  here,  she  and  her  husband  were 
among  the  first  blood  donors.  Chairman  of 
the  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Corps  here,  she  is 
the  leader  of  one  of  Its  four  training  squads. 
In  addition  to  her  service  as  vice  president 
for  safety  services  for  the  Red  Cross,  which 
Include  first  aid.  accident  prevention,  and 
water  safety. 

Her  telephone  number  la  Emerson  5120 
and  she  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  as 
to  how  help  may  be  extended  to  the  Finnish 
people. 

Mr.  BeiJ  is  director  of  the  hydraulic  lab- 
oratory In  the  United  States  Bureau  ai 
Standards. 


KFI  Frost  Warmiacg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAUrOKWl* 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIWB 
Thursday.  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
by  radio  station  KFI  of  Los  Angeles  in- 
dicating the  high  value  of  its  frost -warn- 
ing service  to  the  public  and  showing 
clearly  how  this  great  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Southwest  is  performed  at  m 
considerable  sacrifice  of  revenues  to  the 
station  itself.  The  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

KFI  Frost  WaajriMca  • 

A  new  chapter  in  the  story  of  KFI.  Los 
Angeles'  continuing  8er\-lce  to  the  Paclfle 
Southwest  agricultural  industry:  The  frost 
warnings. 
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Pbr  many  yean  KFI.  Los  Angeles'  50.000 
watu  on  a  clear  channel,  has  been  serving 
the  $600,000,000  southern  Calllornla  agricul- 
tural indxistry.  plus  the  multlmUllon-dollar 
agrlcultunU  industry  In  70  counties  In  6 
other  Sutes. 

One  of  KFI's  unique  services  has  been  the 
nightly  frost  warnings — for  8  years  a  fixture 
in  the  middle  of  KFI's  evening  schedule. 

KFI  Is  the  only  staticm  that  can  perform 
this  vital  service  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  because  KFI 
is  the  only  station  with  sufficient  power  on 
a  clear  channel  to  serve  all  the  growers  and 
laDChers.  No  other  single  statlon^-or  com- 
Hnation  of  existing  stations — could  reiich  as 
much  of  the  agricultural  Industry  as  KFI's 
50.000  watts  on  640  Kilocycles.  It  Is  perhaps 
not  modest — but.  nevertheless,  true — that 
KFI  Is  the  only  southern  California  s'ation 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  year  after  year 
that  this  vital  public  service  entails: 

( 1 )  Paying  the  cos:  of  the  line  charges  and 
other  extra  costs  resulting  from  this  service. 

(2)  Rebating  to  advertisers  for  the  time 
taken  by  the  frost  warnings. 

In  1948  the  most  vital  chapter  in  the  8-year 
history  of  the  frost  warnings  was  tinfolded. 

KFI's  frost  warnings  became  a  cause  cele- 
bre  among  the  radio  listeners  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest.     This  Is  the  story: 

On  November  13.  KFI  was  advised  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  that  Liggett  & 
Myers  Tobacco  Co..  sponsors  of  the  Chester- 
field Supper  Club,  would  not  permit  the 
interruption  of  Its  program  by  the  frost 
warnings  this  year. 

KFI  was  asked  to  move  the  frost  warnings 
out  of  the  9  p.  m.  California  dayllght-tlme 
period  into  some  other  time. 

This  KFI  knew  was  impossible   because: 

1.  Floyd  Totmg's  nightly  frost  warnings  are 
timed  to  permit  maximum  accuracy  by  the 
forecaster  and  maxlmiun  activity  by  the 
growers  (who  must  arrange  for  firing  huge 
groves  in  a  few  hours ) . 

2.  After  8  years  the  growers  had  learned 
to  expect  the  frost  warnings  at  a  given  time — 
8  p.  m.  standard  time  or  Q  p.  m.  daylight  time. 
Many  growers  would  miss  this  vn&l  service 
If  it  were  scheduled  at  another  time. 

Liggett  Sc  Myers  would  accept  none  of  the 
•Itematlves  proposed  by  KFI.  KFI  made 
every  effort  to  reconcile  the  difference  with 
Liggett  &  Myers,  but  eventually  the  choice 
was  reduced  to  public  service  versxis  the 
advertiser.  KFI  choee  public  service  and  In- 
structed the  network  to  accept  Immediate 
cancellation  from  the  sponsor.  The  cancel- 
lation became  effective  with  the  broadcast 
of  November  22. 

TO  explain  to  Its  listeners  who  would  be 
timing  In  to  hear  the  Chesterfield  Supper 
Club.  KFI  made  the  following  statement 
immediately  before  the  frost  warning  broad- 
cast of  November  22: 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  earnestly  re- 
quest your  careful  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing vitally  important  message  from  the  man- 
agement of  KFI. 

"This  Is  the  eighth  consecutive  year  In 
Which  KFI  has  broadcast  during  the  winter 
months  the  nightly  frost  warnings,  an  in- 
valuable public  serrtce  to  the  Pacific  South- 
west's  •aoO.OOO.OOO-a-year  citrtos  and  agricul- 
tural industry. 

"In  all  this  time  KFI  has  not  asked  for 
llrtener  reaction  to  this  serrlce.  We  do  so 
now.  We  should  like  all  of  you  who  hear 
these  nightly  frost  warnings  to  write  to  KFL 
A  penny  post  card  will  do.  We  have,  of  course, 
received  much  evidence  from  many  sotirces 
that  these  frost  warnings  help  save  millions 
of  dollars  annually  In  southern  California 
and  far  western  agricultural  crops.  But  to 
bring  them  to  ranchers  and  growers,  we  have 
perbaps  inconvenienced  metropolitan  listen- 
ers by  forcing  them  uy  forego  from  1  to  S 
minutes  of  radio  entertainment. 
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Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino 

Riverside  

Orange  

San  Diego 

Ventura  

Ttilare 

Santa  Barbara . 

Kern   

Imperial 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 4- 
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Cities  responding  In  greatest  number  were: 

Los    Angeles 3,671 

Riverside 1,  178 

Pomona   708 

Long    Beach 667 

Pasadena 626 

Redlands 590 

Santa    Ana <22 

San  Bernardino 411 

Ontario    383 

Covina 352 

La  Verne 332 

Anaheim  _.«_ .__•__« .__ 320 

Burbank 296 

Whlttier 286 

Glendale 281 

Only  il5  letters  were  received  expressing  a 
preference  for  Chesterfield  Supper  Club. 

( Press  comment  was  unanimous  In  favor  of 
KFI's  decision  to  continue  the  frost  warn- 
ings.    Some  of  It  follows:) 

(From  the  Billboard  of  November  27,  1948 J 

mOST   WARNING   ON    KTl  CHUXS   "SUPPEB   CLUB" 

Hollywood,  November  20. — Chesterfield's 
Supper  Club  was  canceled  over  KFI,  local 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  (NBC)  affiliate, 
effective  Monday  (22),  following  station's  re- 
fusal to  shift  its  nightly  frost  warning  broad- 
casts out  of  Chesterfield's  current  9  p.  m., 
p.  d.  s.  t.  slot.  Bankroller  insisted  that  KFI 
discontinue  practice  of  cutting  Into  the  first 
several  minutes  of  Chesterfield's  alrer  to 
carry  weather  data,  and  canceled  only  after 
combined  negotiations  of  NBC  and  KFI  failed 
to  settle  the  matter. 

KFI's  stand  was  based  on  the  Importance 
of  nightly  frost  warnings  to  the  $600,000,000 
California  agricultural  Industry,  contending 
that  surveys  have  shown  the  9  p.  m.  slot  to 
be  the  best  airing  time  (8  p.  s.  t.)  for  the 
long  established  public  service  feature.  Sta- 
tion offered  to  record  Supper  Club  for  later 
airing  with  no  charge  to  sponsor,  while  con- 
tinuing to  carry  show  in  present  slot  as  well. 
Bankroller  nixed  the  offer,  contending  that 
with  revised  gimmicks  now  used  on  club  loss 
of  opening  minutes  woxild  kill  show's  value 
entirely. 

KFI  will  continue  frost  airing  as  usual  and 
peddle  the  remaining  portion  of  the  15-mln- 
ute seg  to  local  bankrollers.  Chesterfield, 
meanwhile,  was  searching  for  a  new  local 
outlet  to  take  the  alrer.  It  was  believed  a 
deal  would  be  made  either  with  a  rival  net 
or  possibly  a  local  indie. 

(From  the  Beverly  Post  of  December  2.  1948) 
Moving  in — Service  Before  FRorrr 

Radio  station  KFI  of  Los  Angeles  deserves 
a  vote  of  confidence  and  the  loyal  support 
of  every  citizen  of  California  for  the  big. 
broad  stand  they  have  taken  In  the  recent 
controversy  between  the  makers  of  Chester- 
field cigarettes  and  the  station's  Insistence 
that  it  continue  to  broadcast  the  nightly 
frost  warnings  to  the  citrus  growers  In  this 
State. 

This  all  comes  about  in  a  very  funny  man- 
ner: Each  night  during  that  season  of  the 
year  when  frost  is  liable  to  attack  the  huge 
orchard  areas  of  this  State,  not  Just  locally 
here  In  southern  California  but  as  far  north 
as  Fresno.  KFI  In  cooperation  with  the  fruit 
frost  warning  service  has  been  broadcasting 
the  possible  weather  conditions  and  the 
chances  of  frost  hitting  the  many  sections 
Interested.  This  service  gives  the  growers 
advance  notice  that  It  might  be  necessary 
for  them  to  smudge  to  protect  this  greatest 
of  State  Industries,  the  orange  groves, 
against  the  possible  loss  of  the  entire  crop 
due  to  frost. 

Now,  It  also  seems  Ihat  exactly  at  that 
same  hour  each  night  the  makers  of  Chester- 
field cigarettes  have  a  coast-to-coast  broad- 
cast known  as  the  Chesterfield  Supper  Club, 
in  which  several  well-known  stars  are  fea- 
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tured.  Ck»ne«  a  demand  from  the  agency 
representing  the  makers  of  Chesterfield  cig- 
arettes demanding  that  this  minute  or  two 
break  into  the  first  part  of  their  program  be 
discontinued  and.  In  a  very  positive  manner 
advising  KFI  that  unless  this  service  to  the 
people  of  California  is  discontinued  they 
wo\ild  have  to  cancel  this  paid  program. 

KFI  believing  that  service  to  the  people  of 
California,  particularly  the  orange  growers, 
is  of  more  Importance  than  the  profit  they 
made  from  their  paid  radio  program,  advised 
the  agency  that  that  was  about  all  they 
cculd  do  because  the  fruit  frost  warnings 
were  going  to  be  continued. 

So,  no  more  Perry  Como  and  the  Chester- 
field Supper  Club  but  the  service  to  the 
people  continues. 

Upon  receipt  of  notice  that  the  supper 
club  would  be  canceled,  KFI  went  on  the  air 
to  the  people  asking  their  reaction  on  this 
broadcast;  they  aaked  that  letters  be  written 
the  station  expressing  their  reaction  to  the 
actl(«  they  had  taken.  As  of  this  writing, 
the  station  has  made  three  appeals  fcM*  letters 
and  have  received  12.000  answers  of  which 
they  have  opened  and  read  4,000.  Over  half 
of  the  letters  opened  came  frotn  people  who 
are  not  In  the  fruit-growing  business  and 
live  in  the  cities.  Out  of  that  4.000  there 
were  only  10  letters  decrying  the  action  and 
stating  a  preference  for  music  as  against 
froet  warnings. 

During  the  discussion  which  prefaced  this 
cancelation  of  the  program  a  representative 
of  the  agency  Is  reported  to  have  stated  that 
they  were  not  Interested  In  selling  cigarettes 
to  the  country  folks  but  were  slanting  all  of 
their  program  advertising  toward  the  folks, 
who  live  In  the  city.  That's  a  silly  statement 
on  the  face  of  it  because  if  this  person  who 
seemingly  bad  the  authority  to  make  such 
statements  really  knew  California,  he  would 
have  known  that  prosperity  and  success  for 
the  orange  growers  of  this  State  means  good 
business  and  success  for  alciost  every  busi- 
ness In  the  metropolitan  section  of  the  State. 
When  the  farmers  are  broke,  so  are  the  city 
folks,  who  might  go  beck  to  rolling  their  own 
at  a  lot  less  cost. 

Californians  should  resent  the  attitude  of 
the  makers  of  Chesterfield  cigarettes  and 
their  advertising  agency  against  the  better 
Interests  of  the  prosperity  of  one  of  the 
principal  Industries  of  this  State;  they  should 
their  resentment  In  their  cigarette  pur- 
er the  lack  of  purchase,  of  their  brand. 

Again  I  say,  congratulations  to  radio  sta- 
tion KFI,  Its  management,  and  its  policy 
makers  for  placing  the  prosperity  of  Califor- 
nia over  and  above  the  profit  from  a  single 
paid  program.  Service  before  profit  will  win 
In  the  long  run  or  I  don't  know  Californians. 

Hindsight  strongly  underscored  the  Impor- 
tance of  KFI's  decision  because  southern 
California's  1948-49  winter  is  already  estab- 
lished as  the  coldest  In  more  than  50  years. 

Citrus  and  vegetable  losses — despite  heavy 
firing  by  growers — are  already  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

What  they  would  have  been  without  KFTs 
nightly  frost  warnings  no  one  can  even  guess. 


Our  Coantry  It  Beinf  Taken  Orcr  by 
Aficas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesdttW,  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  submitted  herewith  for  consider- 


ation of  my  colleagues  a  condensation  of 
a  recent  article  on  the  way  aliens  are 
being  admitted  to  this  country.  This 
article  Is  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]. 

At  present,  the  port  of  New  York  has  rec- 
ords of  28.000  visitors  who  failed  to  depart  and 
have  not  been  located;  17.000  transits  (per- 
sons supposed  to  be  merely  passing  through 
the  United  States  on  their  way  to  another 
country)  who  are  still  here;  and  1.200  stu- 
dents who  apparently  have  decided  to  Invite 
themselves  for  permanent  residence.  That  Is 
47,000  persons  on  record  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict alone.  The  total  number  In  the  country 
is  estimated  at  100,000.  This  Is  more  than 
usually  come  in  lawfully  as  quota  immi- 
grants in  a  year. 

This  alarming  situation  can  be  explained 
only  by  an  incredible  lack  of  interest  in  halt- 
ing the  traffic  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
It  cannot  be  charged  to  lower-level  officials 
who.  all  things  considered,  do  an  excellent 
Job.  The  responsibility  mtist  be  sought  at 
the  top  political  level,  which,  for  some  rea- 
son, has  been  willing  to  close  Its  eyes  and 
stretch  the  immigration  laws.  At  one  time 
during  the  war,  when  our  consuls  in  Europe 
were  working  their  arms  off  night  and  day 
stamping  visas  for  everybody,  ovir  Immigra- 
tion Commissioner  was  hurried  to  Europe 
with  200  extra  clerks  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
parade.  An  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  says 
that  perhaps  300,000  aliens  got  visas  In  this 
way.  As  the  problem  grew  worse  and  while 
we  were  rushing  hundreds  of  clerks  to  Eu- 
rope to  speed  up  the  fiood,  over  500  men  were 
let  out  of  the  force  here. 

A  special  priority  was  given  to  "professors" 
and  their  families.  From  1941  to  1945 — 4 
years — we  admitted  130  professors  and  their 
families  from  Europe.  But  In  the  last  C 
months  of  1947  alone  we  admitted  612  pro- 
fessors, wives  and  children.  And  128  of  these 
came  from  Poland,  17  from  Rumania,  and 
10  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Congressmen  have  charged  that  "anyone 
can  get  Into  the  United  States."  So-called 
experts  of  all  sorts  come  in  as  attach^,  sec- 
retaries, clerks,  or  servants  of  Innumerable 
missions  and  special  foreign  committees. 
The  country  swarms  with  unscreened,  un- 
invited, and  loosely  admitted  aliens.  The 
danger  lurking  in  the  situation  la  obvious. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOLTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Emahttil  Celles,  of  New  York, 
designated  me  as  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee consisting  of  Robkbt  L.  Ramsat, 
West  Virginia;  Boys  TAaarr,  Arkansas; 
Edwin  E.  Wnxis,  Louisiana;  J.  Calkb 
BoGGs,  Delaware;  and  Ancier  L.  Good- 
win, Massachusetts,  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  problem  of  revising  and  recodi- 
fying the  law.  These  gentlemen,  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  but  efiBcient  staff,  have 
entered  upon  the  work.  Already  progress 
has  been  made  but  there  is  much  more 
to  be  done. 

In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sim- 
day,  May  1.  1949.  an  article  appeared 
with  reference  to  our  work  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  public  interest.    Under 


imanimous  consent  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  said  article. 

mrrrsD  STATtrrxa  bcinc  oodifisd  fob  thb  nasT 

ma  SXHCB   IST3 

Washington. — United  States  statutes  are 
in  a  mess,  and  It's  going  to  take  years  to 
straighten  them  out. 

A  congressional  committee  has  been  work- 
ing intensively  on  the  job  since  1943.  When 
it  is  done  there  will  be  a  revi&ed  body  oi  laws 
which  a  citizen  can  understand. 

The  laws  were  last  revised  In  1873,  when 
the  Forty-second  Congress  passed  and  Presi- 
dent Grant  signed  a  gigantic  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  at  once  repealed  every  previous 
general  and  permanent  law  and  gave  the 
country   the  so-called   revised  statutes. 

The  task  took  5  years,  but  law  scholars  say 
it  would  liave  been  worth  doing  had  It  taken 
twice  that  long.  The  result  was  an  indexed. 
1-volume,  70-title  publication  in  which  all 
laws  were  arranged  by  subject  matter,  with 
superseded  and  repealed  laws  left  out. 

Up  to  that  time  there  was  only  one  way  for 
lawyers.  Congressmen  and  the  coxirts  to  track 
down  the  exact  law  on  any  given  topic 
'-hat  was  to  start  at  the  end  of  the  immense, 
17-volume  Statutes-at-Large  and  work  back, 
law  by  law,  to  Public  Law  No.  1.  First  Con- 
gress. 

Statutes-at-Large  are  a  chronological  com- 
pilation of  all  laws  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  Congress.  A  law  passes  Congress, 
goes  to  the  enrolling  room,  thence  to  tfas 
President,  thence  to  the  end  of  the  Statutes- 
at-Large. 

Publication  of  the  revised  statutes  In  1873 
made  it  easy  to  determine  the  existing  status 
of  any  given  law  by  locating  the  right  title, 
checking  the  Index  and  looking  it  up.  But 
smce  1873  the  Government  has  been  passing 
new  laws  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  every 
Congress.  They  can  all  be  found  in  the 
Statutes-at-Large,  one  after  tlte  other — in  44 
volumes  averaging  well  over  1,000  pagts  each. 

By  1928  the  job  of  law-locating  had  become 
so  tough  again  that  Congress  authcx-ized  a 
complete  codlflcatic«i  by  subject  matter. 
This  was  not  a  revision.  The  law  estab- 
lishing the  code  stated  plainly  it  was  only 
"prima  facie  evidence"  of  the  law  (not  the 
law  itself).  The  law  itself  was  and  is  the 
Statutes-at-Large.  Although  law  offices. 
Congress,  the  courts,  and  all  other  constant 
users  of  the  law  do  their  work  with  the 
United  States  Code,  not  the  SUtutes-at- 
Large,  the  latter  takes  precedence  in  case  d 
•  discrepancy. 

In  the  latest  job  of  revision  eight  titles 
have  been  perfected  by  a  subcommittee  bead- 
ed by  Representative  Joskfb  R.  Bbtsom, 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  passed  Into  law. 
AU  previous  law,  on  which  those  eight  titles 
are  based,  have  been  r^^ealed.  Included  in 
the  eight  are  crimes,  copyrights,  and  j\idlcial 
procedure. 


A  Hotker't  Day  MesMif  • 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

OF  CAUFOEMia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVBi 

Thursday.  May  5,  1949 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday  will  be  Mother's  Day— 
a  day  of  national  recognition  and  affec- 
tion. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Rev.  C.  EL  B.  Ward  for  many  years, 
and  I  have  admired  and  respected  his 
steady,  patient,  self-sacrificing  work  to 
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preserve  the  American  home.  I  know 
his  family  and  I  recognize  the  way  in 
which  they,  too,  have  given  their  time 
and  efforts  to  support  this  work.  Under 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  have  asked  permission  to  in- 
clude a  Mother's  Day  message  which  Dr. 
Ward  wrote  recently  and  sent  me  from 
the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  League 
for  the  American  Home  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  message  follows: 

MOTHBHS.   FATHERS 

TharJt  Ood  for  your  children.  Thank  Ood 
that  the  first  responsibility  for  their  man- 
ners, aound  character,  good  citizenship,  and 
spiritual  welfare  is  yours.  The  influences 
you  throw  around  them  In  early  chUdhood, 
wbMi  thtj  are  wholly  or  chiefly  under  your 
ear».  (totcnntne  their  futtue.  Their  destiny 
Is  In  your  hands.  No  Udtutmem  outside  your 
borne  can  afterward  pcnnanmitly  change 
what  you  have  done  for  them,  whether  it  tM 
lor  good  or  111. 

It  Is  therefore  up  to  you  to  be  equipped 
to  lay  a  good  foundation — one  of  which  you 
can  be  proud,  and  on  which  other  persons 
and  agencies  can  build. 

In  addition  to  assuring  healthy  bodies  and 
keen  minds  you  are  obligated  to  place  around 
them  a  positive  spiritual  atmosphere  with 
definite  religious  Instruction.  "These  words 
•halt  thou  teach  dUlgently  unto  thy  chil- 
dren." They  have  the  sanie  capacity  for 
the  spiritual  as  for  the  physical.  Religion 
taught  and  practiced  in  the  home  guarantees 
faith  and  sound  character  In  the  child — 
and  successful  churches  for  the  future. 

A  Chicago  church  tripled  Its  Sabbath 
morning  attendance  when  90  percent  of  Its 
members  began  observing  brief  exercises  of 
Bible  reading  ani  prayer  daily  In  their 
homes.  All  members  of  the  family — baby 
In  mother's  arms,  the  little  tots  toddling 
around  the  room,  the  older  boys  and  girls 
\rylng  to  sit  still  In  their  chairs — all  gath- 
ered together  around  the  table  or  In  the 
living  room  while  father  op>ened  the  big  book 
and  read.  Then  father  prayed  for  every 
namber  of  the  family  by  name.  What  hap- 
pened? Instead  of  going  only  to  the  movies, 
parks,  and  ball  games  on  Sundays  they  were 
conditioned  toward  "the  church"  so  that 
the  pastor  preached  not  to  an  occasionally 
well  filled  house  Sunday  morning  but  to  a 
second  church  full  and  then  a  third — to 
three  packed  houses  every  Sunday.  He  de- 
nies having  become  three  times  as  eloquent, 
but  for  this  growth  in  church  attendance 
he  commends  the  90  percent  of  the  parents 
of  his  3.300  membership  who  have  assumed 
the  spiritual  responsibility  for  their  own 
children  In  their  homes. 

A  Washington  politican  said,  "I'm  not  stir- 
prised  that  my  son  wishes  to  join  the  church. 
Ever  since  he  was  0  weeks  old  I  have  knelt 
by  his  bed  and  prayed  for  him.  I  have  been 
late  to  political  meetings  and  absent  from 
Otbers.  but  not  1  day  in  18  years  have  I 
failed  to  pray  for  my  son."  Thousands  of 
American  boys  and  girls  would  not  tie  In 
Jails  or  drifting  Into  crime  If  parents  spent 
more  time  praying  for  them.  A  Loe  Angeles 
mother-grandmother  told  me  she  prays  4 
hours  dally  for  her  four  children  and  four 
grandchildren.  You  would  look  far  before 
finding  as  splendid  a  group  of  eight  young 
people  as  I  met  after  that  Sunday  morning 
•ervtce. 

But  children  ar«  also  the  material  from 
which  democracies  are  built.  Home,  ths 
first  and  smallest  democracy.  Is  therefore  ths 
place  to  teach  and  begin  building  for  de- 
mocracy. "I  don't  understand  why  I  must 
be  directed"  said  a  17-year-old  lad  to  his 
mother.  His  mother  replied.  "Unlet*  you 
learn  obedlenc*  in  the  bom*  you  are  not 
likely  to  learn  it  In  school,  community,  or 
atate  ••  Home  laws  broken  usually  lead  to 
broken  laws  elsewhere.    Teaching  children  in 
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Hoover  argues,  but  will  be 

Service. 

accordingly  seems   to   be   the 

in   accoimting  error:   The 

service  cost  produced  by 

having  borrowed,  whether 

security  fund  or  from  others. 

a  cost  of  old-age  insur- 

Ity   the   fund's   having   lent 

(1.  e.,  by  old-age  Insur- 

acdumulatlon   of   Oovernment 

a<  counting  error  has  plagued 

sectirlty  since  1935.  al- 

of   the   debate  abounds 

of  it. 

r  contend,  when   banks, 

and  Mr.  Hoover  himself 

Oovernment  bonds,  or  re- 

thereof  when  the  bonds 

hat    the    Oovernment    had 

1:  anks.    the    Insurance    com- 

Hoover?     He  would  be  in- 

•o  contend. 
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owners   of  Oovernment   bonds 

Incipal  or  the  interest  thereof 

Government  they  receive  as  cred- 


itors of  the  Oovernment,  and  not  as  tha 
payees  of  appropriations.  When  the  Oov- 
ernment pays  t>onds  or  Interest  It  taxes  for 
that  purpose,  1.  e.,  for  debt  service,  and  not 
for  any  bond  owners,  be  they  banks.  Insur- 
ance companies,  private  Investors,  or  old- 
age  Insurance.  The  Oovernment  will  not 
tax  to  redeem  Its  I  O  U's  from  the  trust 
fund.  but.  If  it  redeems  its  bonds,  will  tax 
to  redeem  Its  bonds,  whoever  may  own  them. 
That  tax,  which  will  be  a  tax  for  debt  serv- 
ice, should  not  be  described  a?  a  tax  for  old- 
age  Insurance  any  more  than  another  part 
of  the  same  tax.  which  should  pay  bonds 
owned  by  Mr.  Hoover,  should  be  described 
as  a  tax  for  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  Oovernment  Is  not  supporting  those 
who  own  Oovernment  bonds,  including  th« 
banks  and  Insurance  companies,  when  it 
pays  Oovernment  tmnds.  The  Oovernment, 
in  those  circumstances,  is  merely  paying  to 
Its  bond  owners  what  it  owes  to  them,  for 
value  paid:  and  the  payments  the  Oovern- 
ment makes  are  not  costs  of  supporting  tha 
bond  owners. 

Mr.  Hoover  treated  the  coest  of  paying  old- 
age  insurance  Oovernment  bonds,  Incorrect- 
ly, as  a  cost  of  old-age  insurance.  That  cost 
is  a  cost  of  the  debt  service.  Mr.  Hoover, 
obviously,  assumed  that  additional  money 
mu.st  come  from  the  general  taxpayer  if  old- 
age  Insurance  owns  Oovernment  bonds,  and 
that   assumption   Is   not   acceptable. 

The  social-security  fund — old-age  Insur- 
ance— costs  and  their  origins  must  be  un- 
derstood If  the  plan  Is  to  have  an  enduring 
success. 

Oeorce  Buchan  Robtnson. 

iRviNGTON-ON-HtJDSON,  N.  Y.,  April  28, 1949. 


The  Gift  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  which  I  shall  de- 
liver on  Thursday,  May  5,  1949,  on 
WMEX.  Boston,  Mass.: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, the  time  has  come  for  us  to  afiUrm  our 
belief  In  the  faith  that  Is  America 

We  have  problems  in  this  country,  small 
as  compared  with  the  problems  of  other 
countries,  but  problems  none-the-less. 

It  is  our  way  to  face  problems  in  the  open 
rather  than  hide  them  under  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship. 

Because  of  the  freedom  of  debate  in  this 
country  our  difficulties  are  sometimes  magni- 
fied beyond  their  true  proportions. 

The  overwhelming  good  In  cur  society  is 
sometimes  taken  for  granted  and  we  faU  to 
count  our  blessings. 

This  can  be  dangerous. 

While  al'  honest  Americans,  anxious  to 
correct  certain  deficiencies,  frankly  attack 
these  problems  with  the  Intent  of  correcting 
them,  there  are  others  who  f^fer  to  dwell 
on  them  and  thereby  create  the  false  Im- 
pression that  rur  form  of  government  and 
our  free  way  of  life  are  outdated  and  In- 
efBclent. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  world,  people  have 
been  misled  by  this  propaganda. 

Even  here  in  our  own  country  there  are  a 
few  who  ignore  our  real  accomplishments, 
and  simply  because  we  cannot  build  a  Utopia 
overnight,  they  are  talten  in  by  the  false 
promises  of  communism,  mere  promises 
which  conceal  a  deadly  tyranny. 
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That  Is  why  I  say  that  we  must  acknowl- 
edge  the  posiUve  values  In  the  United  States. 
BO  that  from  thsse  truths  and  these  facts  we 
shall  be  strengthened  to  tackle  our  problems 
constructively. 

In  line  with  this,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  lastaed  a  booklet  titled 
"The  Gift  of  Freedcan,"  which  I  recommend 
to  those  who  are  of  faint  heart. 

It  Is  a  well-documented  report  which  dis- 
pels the  myths  of  propaganda  with  hard- 
headed  facts. 

It  Is  a  study  of  the  eoonomJc  and  social 
status  of  wage  earners  in  the  United  States, 
and  ts  living  proof  of  bow  fortunate  we  really 
are. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  few  high  lights  of  this 
feport. 

During  the  war  we  succeeded  in  raising  our 
total  economic  production  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  13,000.000  men  and  women  were  diverted 
to  the  amMd  forces. 

Tbar*  were  many  propbeu  of  gloom  who 
•atd  tliat  the  United  Butes  would  suffer 
wlilMprsad  unemployment  at  the  end  of  the 
war  as  the  eountiy  resumed  a  more  normal 
way  of  lite. 

But  In  1947  total  civilian  employment  aver- 
•gsd  over  68.000.000,  as  against  the  wartime 
peak  of  64,600.000  in  IMS  and  the  prewar  voi- 
time  of  47,600.000  In  IMO. 

Even  today,  with  sharp  unemployment  in 
teztUes  and  a  few  other  industries,  the  na- 
tional total  of  unemployment  Is  but  slightly 
above  the  normal  percentage. 

The  Increase  in  the  labor  force  Is  more 
than  the  number  which  would  have  been  ex- 
pected on  the  basis  of  normal  growth  In 
population. 

This  Is  despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thovnands  of  war  veterans  are  full-time  stu- 
dente  under  a  Oovernment-aid  program  and 
are  not  now  in  the  labor  force. 

Then  there  is  the  increasing  number  at 
women  who  are  employed. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  changes 
in  social  ctistoms.  Increased  employment  op- 
portunltes  in  urban  communities  and  in 
modern  economic  life,  eMmlnation  of  many 
of  the  burdens  of  household  activities,  but 
probably  most  of  all  by  the  desire  of  women 
for  an  active  life  and  for  social,  economic,  as 
well  as  legal,  independence. 

In  April  1948  there  were  17500,000  women 
In  the  American  labor  force,  or  about  31  per- 
cent of  all  women  over  14  years  of  age. 

The  large  and  varied  production  In  the 
United  States  has  had  its  material  basis  In 
our  natural  resources. 

These  are  extraordinary  and  extensive,  but 
the  existence  of  resources  gives  no  assurance 
of  their  efficient  use. 

Other  resources  have  been  the  resourceful- 
ness and  initiative  of  individuals  and  the 
spirit  of  group  cooperation. 

These  trails  arose  from  a  mingling  of  peo- 
ples who  came  from  nearly  every  country  of 
the  world  to  fashion  In  the  United  States  a 
fresh  beginning. 

That  experiment,  far  from  perfect  or  Ideal, 
has  nevertheless  been  fiexlble  and  progres- 
sive. 

It  has  embodied  indivldtial  liberties.  In- 
centives, and  Initiative,  but  it  has  combined 
these  with  a  great  variety  of  group  activities, 
public  and  private,  for  purposes  discussed 
freely,  adopted  by  agreement,  and  achieved 
with  a  minimum  of  compulsion. 

Technological  progress  In  vartous  forms  has 
resulted  in  substantial  advanoss  In  produc- 
tivity, as  measured  in  terms  of  output  per 
man-hour  in  recent  decades. 

In  tranqwrtatlon,  for  instance,  railroad 
workers  in  1946  handled  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  revenue  traffic  per  hour  of 
work  as  in  1916. 

This  Increase  in  productivity  has  benefited 
workers  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

F>or  example,  the  average  factory  workw 
ean  now  buy  about  twice  as  much  as  could 
a  worker  30  yean  ago  with  his  weekly  wage 
at  that  time. 


Thus,  the  gains  of  workers  have  been  two- 
fold— an  increase  in  the  amount  of  goods 
and  services  their  wages  wUl  buy,  represent- 
ing a  direct  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  rising 
productivity,  and  a  reduction  In  hours  oC 
work,  affording  more  lelstire  and  a  better 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  community  life. 

In  the  year  1947  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings in  all  factory  Industries  was  H9.25.  and 
Is  now  somewhat  higher. 

In  Seauie,  Wash.,  the  weekly  pay  of  an 
office  boy  was  fSSM.  There  Is  no  compre- 
hensive sickness  insurance  plan  In  the  United 
States.  Voluntary  group  action,  however,  has 
provided  a  substitute  for  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  population. 

On  Jantury  1,  1947,  about  40,000,000  per- 
sons, or  eonelderably  more  than  i  out  of  every 
4  tn  population,  were  enrolled  In  orsantaa- 
tlons  provktlng  hospital  service  on  a  pre- 
payment basis  or  were  covered  by  insurance 
protection  against  the  eost  of  that  service, 
not  only  in  hospitals  but  also  m  their  homes 
and  places  of  work. 

The  growth  of  voluntary  froop  action  is 
now  extremely  rapid. 

l^e  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  »p- 
proved  hospital-service  plans  increased  from 
18.881.000  on  January  1,  1946.  to  24,260,000 
on  January  1,  1947. 

Between  1909  and  1945,  the  capacity  of 
hospitals  which  conformed  to  American 
Medical  Association  standards  rose  813  per- 
cent as  compared  with  an  increase  of  64  per- 
cent in  poptilatlon. 

Since  1946,  general  hoq>ltai  faculties  and 
especially  thoee  for  veterans  have  expanded 
rapidly. 

The  life  expectancy  at  birth,  for  white 
males,  rose  from  48.2  years  in  1900-02,  to 
69.1  years  in  1929-81,  with  a  further  rise  to 
64.4  years  in  1946. 

Corresponding  figures  for  white  females 
show  an  increase  In  the  same  period  from 
61.1  to  69.6. 

In  the  field  of  education  we  find  that  In 
the  year  1947,  Uiose  in  the  white  age  group 
26-29  had  completed  on  the  average,  12.1 
years  of  school. 

Nonwhitee  in  the  same  age  category,  had 
completed  an  average  of  8.4. 

More  than  180.000.000  books  and  almost 
S00,000,000  pamphlets  were  published  in  1939. 

The  reading  of  a  dsUy  newspaper  is  al- 
most universal,  and  the  hcnne  without  a 
radio  is  a  rarity. 

In  recent  years  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  modified  their  traditional  in- 
dividualism by  the  adoption  of  a  great  varie- 
ty of  measvires  designed  to  safeguard  the 
security  of  individuals  and  to  give  greats 
stability  to  the  national  economy. 

These  measures  were  adopted  gradually.  In 
accord  with  our  custom  of  subjecting  new 
changes  in  policies  to  the  tests  of  Nation- 
wide disctission  and  popular  acceptance. 

This  program  Is  stiU  in  the  growing  stage, 
consistent  with  democratic  procedures. 

Our  efforts  to  reconcile  security  and  sta- 
bility with  innovation  and  growth  seem  slow 
both  to  thoee  who  want  fuU  freedom  for 
Initiative  and  thoee  who  emphasize  the  need 
for  protection  and  security. 

The  most  important  Immediate  cause  of 
the  adoption  of  programs  for  social  secxuity 
and  economic  stabUity  was  the  depression 
of  the  early  thirties  which  threw  over  7,000,- 
000  people  out  of  work  as  weU  as  many  who 
were  coming  to  working  age  by  the  Increase 
of  population. 

The  Social  Sectirlty  Act  of  1935  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
dlsast«-. 

By  1945.  about  42,500.000  workers  In  pri- 
vate Industry  had  wage  credits  under  the 
vmemplo3rment  Insurance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

About  46,700,000  had  wage  credits  under 
the  old-age  and  survlv(»s  Insurance  provl- 
slona 

Theee  flguree  do  not  Include  railroad  work- 
ers covered  by  special  legislation,  or  Federal, 


State,  and  local  public  emplo3'eee.  most  at 
whom  are  also  protected,  especially  as  to 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance. 

Since  the  war  we  have  also  witnessed  an 
Increase  in  private  pension  systems,  nego- 
tiated between  unions  and  employers. 

Pending  an  extension  cf  coverage  and  an 
increase  of  benefits  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  Instirance  program,  public  assist- 
ance measures  are  still  required  for  aiding 
persons  who  are  not  as  yet  covered  or  suffi- 
ciently protected  and  who  do  not  have  addi- 
tional savings  or  income. 

Expenditures  of  this  general  nattire  in  1946 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  Oovemments  to- 
taled about  $2364,000.000 

Advances  in  prices  resulted  tn  an  Increase 
in  payments  to  needy  persons. 

Brtenstve  additional  assistance  was  avsU- 
able  throtigb  stich  unoOdal  agencies  as  com- 
munity welfare  organizations  supported  tf 
voluntary  contrlbittions. 

But  apart  from  tliese  material  safeguards 
and  opportunities  to  which  I  have  brtefiy 
referred  there  are  the  precious  vsltics  of  free. 
dom  whose  worth  we  uke  for  granted  ba- 
cause  we  do  not  realize  what  It  Is  to  be  with- 
out them 

I  venture  to  say  that  If  we  could  set  down 
a  group  of  Russians  at  a  bxisy  intersection  in 
a  city  or  on  an  American  farm  they  would 
first  be  Impressed  by  the  bountifxil  stores, 
the  dress,  the  motorcars,  and  the  many  other 
features  of  the  high  standard  cf  living  en- 
Joyed  by  the  average  citizen  of  our  country. 

But  eventually,  the  Russians  would  un- 
derstand that  basic  freedoms  alone  make  this 
possible. 

The  basic  liberties  of  the  American  heri- 
tage were  summarized  in  1947  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 

They  are  based  on  recognition  of  the  Im- 
Ix>rtanoe  of  the  Individual;  they  Include  (I) 
the  right  to  safety  and  sectirlty  of  the  per- 
son; (2)  the  right  to  citizenship  and  Its 
privileges:  (3)  the  right  tc  freedom  of  con- 
science and  expression;  and  (4)  the  right  to 
equality  d  opportunity. 

The  Committee's  purpose  was  the  steength- 
ening  of  civil  rights,  and  Its  emphasis  was 
therefore  on  failures  or  shortcomings;  but 
these,  it  was  stated  and  I  quote  "should  not 
be  permitted  to  obscure  the  real  meastire 
of  success." 

The  report  pointed  out  that  the  rights 
of  the  individual  must  not  Interfere  with  the 
equal  rights  of  others  or  with  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  group. 

FoUowing  closely  upon  these  religious  and 
poUtlcal  rights  and  equality  before  the  law 
are  liberty  of  choice  of  occupation  and  place 
of  residence  and  freedom  fro«n  compulsory 
labor. 

If,  to  reverse  the  picture,  some  of  our  left- 
wingers  could  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
living  tn  Russia  for  a  year,  their  foggy  ideas 
wotild  come  to  grief  imder  the  harsh  facts  of 
Soviet  slavery. 

As  Winston  ChurchUl  suggests,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  iron  curtain  is  to  keep  the  Russian 
people  from  learning  the  facts  of  life  in  the 
free  world  because  Conunuixlst  propaganda 
would  fall  apart  when  confronted  by 
actualities. 

In  the  United  States  as  elsewhere,  the  se- 
lection of  one's  occupation,  the  picking  al  a 
}ob,  and  the  choosing  of  a  place  of  residence 
are  necessarUy  influenced  by  family  and 
community  background,  personal  qtiallflca- 
tions  and  ambitions,  training,  types  at  eco- 
nomic oppcrttinlty,  and  In  wartime  by 
national  emogency. 

TTiere  Is  this  one  great  difference,  however, 
which  the  Commimlsts  fear  that  their  peo- 
ple may  someday  learn. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  no  laws  that 
Impair  these  rights  and  there  are  no  ad- 
ministrative or  police  restrictions  Imposed 
either  on  occupational  or  Job  changes  or  on 
shifts  in  place  of  residence. 

There  Is  no  comptilsory  labor,  and  anyon* 
can  shift  from  one  occupation  or  industry  to 
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another  and  from  hired  labor  to  sell -employ- 
ment or  can  combine  MlX-employment  and 
hired  labor.  Indlrldtials  are  at  liberty  to 
more  anyvbere  within  the  United  States 
without  a  pass,  or  to  leave  the  country  or 
renounce  their  cltlaenshlp  it  they  so  desire. 

As  Americans  we  reserve  the  right  to  dis- 
agree while  respecting  that  same  right  In 
others. 

To  meet  the  difficult  problems  of  our  times 
we  know  that  the  other  fellow  has  Ideas 
which  aometlmes  clear  up  our  own  blind 
•pots.  We  know  that  a  free  hearing  on  any 
question  is  the  only  way  to  get  at  all  of  the 
facts. 

And  by  mutual  concessions  we  arrive  at 
those  areas  of  understanding  which  elimi- 
nate the  extremes  of  master  and  of  slave. 

The  fatal  flaw  In  the  Communist  system 
la  that  It  will  not  give  new  Ideas  a  chance. 

E\-eryone  must  follow  the  party  line  set 
forth  by  a  few  men  who  claim  to  be  all- 
knowing. 

This  will  lead  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day.  to  sterility  and  death. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  not  be  caught 
napping  by  this  evil  as  It  runs  Its  course 
or  we  might  become  engulfed  by  It  and 
share  Its  Inevitable  fate. 

As  responsible  men  and  women — because 
there  Is  no  freedom  without  courageous 
thought  and  voluntary  cooperation — it  Is 
necessary  for  us  to  measure  each  day  by  the 
new  understanding  we  have  gained  from  It. 

Democracy  is  dynamic!  By  lu  faith  and 
Its  works — coming  from  each  one  of  the 
many  individuals  who  make  up  our  Nation — 
It  Is  the  life-spirit  that  la  beholden  to  God. 

In  oiir  own  hands,  as  friends  and  neigh- 
bors and  fellows  In  humanity,  are  these  tools 
tor  progress  if  we  but  use  them. 

We  have  roots,  yea,  which  are  growing  into 
the  future. 

Energlaed  by  this  confident  belief  that 
there  is  no  problem  without  a  solution,  our 
future,  and  that  of  the  submerged  millions 
who  look  to  us  for  hopeful  example,  is 
squarely  up  to  us. 


Uoited  SUUs  Can  Well  AiTord  HeaJth 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  Nrw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Trainman  News  of  April  30 
1949: 

8out.B  Rzporr  Analtzzs  Mioicai.  Insc».\nc» 
COSTS— UNrrro    staits    Can    Weh    Afford 

HE.W.TH  PI.AW 

Bow  much  will  President  Truman's  na- 
tkxial  health  in.'.urance  program  cost  the 
people  and  can  the  Nation  afford  such  an 
ambitious  undertaking? 

Those  are  the  questions  Americans  are 
asking  as  th«y  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Xb»  controTcrslal  measure  introduced  in 
OoBgrtss  during  the  week.  The  issue,  already 
widely  dtociissed.  will  increaslnglv  dominate 
radio  and  newspaper  forums,  street-corner 
and  parlor  debates  as  It  progresses  toward  a 
decision  by  the  lawmakers. 

Although  most  Americans  are  for  this  vital 
part  of  the  Fair  Deal  program,  they  are  being 
bombarded  with  an  abundance  of  American 
Me<llcal  Association  propaganda  against 
h«aith  Insurance,  which  if  permitted  to  go 


ch  ances 


unchallenged, 
the  measure's 

AMA  Is  spending 
feat    compulsory 
peddling  half-tn  itiis 
its  high-powered 
grind  it  out. 
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tncreas*  by  about  35  percent  as  the  number 
of  doctors  and  hospitals  was  increased.  But 
by  the  time  this  Increase  in  personnel  and 
faculties  was  accomplished  national  produc- 
tion would  have  Increased  even  more,  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience  and  estimates  of  the 
President's  Economic  Council,  so  that  we 
would  be  devoting  to  additional  medical  care 
only  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  our 
Increased  production. 

"This  means,"  it  was  pointed  out,  "that, 
on  the  average,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  probably  have  after  5  years  (a) 
as  high  standard  of  living  a^  they  now  enjoy, 
plus  (b)  more  adequate  medical  service,  pltis 
(c)  a  gain  of  more  than  9  percent  In  other 
goods  and  services." 

Studying  the  economic  costs  of  national 
health  Insurance,  as  contrasted  with  the  dol- 
lar costs.  Mr.  Soule  found : 

"Health  insxirance  would  not  take  much 
manpower  from  any  other  pursuit  at  the 
outset  because  the  additional  service  voxild 
be  provided  by  the  same  personnel  now  em- 
ployed. Therefore,  any  Immediate  available 
extra  service  would  be  provided  without 
much  extra  manpower.  It  would  constitute 
mainly  a  gain  in  the  productivity  of  the 
working  force  in  medicine.  We  could  easily 
afford  to  divert  the  number  of  workers  needed 
to  give  us  adequate  medical  service  later.  In 
times  of  depression  there  would  be  no  real 
cost  because  the  Increased  medical  expendi- 
tures would  increase  employment  and  pro- 
duction. 

"The  number  of  additional  workers  in  the 
medical  field  probably  will  be  'more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  numbers  released 
from  the  production,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  material  goods.' 

"Health  instirance  would  tend  toward 
stabilizing  purchasing  power  among  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  thus  would  contribute 
to  stabilizing  the  economy." 

DISEASE   REDUCnOW   NOT   INCLtTDED 

He  pointed  out  that  his  analysis  took  no 
account  of  the  possibility  that  national 
health  Insurance  might  reduce  the  total  of 
disease  and  disability  and  thus  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over.  He  said  "Many  millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  In  paying  the 
costs  of  disease  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented or  lessened  by  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment in  early  stages."  and  added  that  "an 
enormous  number  of  man-hours  of  labor  are 
lost  to  the  Nation  because  of  needless  dis- 
ability " 

The  Soule  report  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Committee  for  the  Nation's 
Health,  which  is  leading  the  fight  for  Presi- 
dent Truman's  health  program. 


The  Panama  Railroad:    A  Historic  and 
Epoch-Makin|[  Institntioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  illuminating  articles  on 
vsrious  phases  of  the  Panama  Canal  dis- 
cussions have  been  published,  but  noth- 
ing. I  believe,  on  one  of  the  most  vital 
factors  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  great  Isthmian  waterway, 
namely  the  Panama  Railroad. 

As  that  unique  and  greatly  Important 
rail  system  must,  inevitably,  be  seriously 
affected  by  any  canal  modernization 
project,  it  is  a  matter  of  current  interest 
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that  the  April  1949  Issue  of  Railway 
Progress  should  carry  a  well-written  and 
Instructive  story  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
enterprise,  wiitten  by  Arthur  Stanley 
Riggs.  A  biographical  note,  as  to  the 
author,  appended  by  the  editor,  is  as 
follows: 

Arthur  Stanley  Riggs  (commander  U.  8. 
Naval  Reserve,  retired )  has  been  a  Journalist, 
editor,  historian,  critic,  sailor,  naval  oOeer. 
and  the  author  of  many  books  and  maga- 
Blne  articles.  He  made  his  most  recent  tnp 
to  Panama  In  January. 

Under  leave  accorded  I  am  extending 
my  remarks,  with  inclusion  of  this  recent 
product  of  Commander  Riggs"  facile  pen. 

AoJTJifCT   TO   THS   Canal — Pahajha    Railboao 

(By  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs) 

PRR  doesn't  always  mean  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  or  anything  like  it.  In  this  caaa 
It  means  Panama  Railroad,  shortest,  quick- 
est route  from  Atlantic  to   Pacific. 

Three  centuries  ago,  ships  in  the  Pacific 
anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  of  Panama. 
Other  ships  in  tine  Atlantic  used  Uie  open 
bay  at  Chagres,  where  the  Chagrea  River  for 
ages  has  poured  iu  floods  into  the  ocean, 
with  grim  Fort  San  Lorenao  standing  guard 
on  a  cliff  half  a  mile  or  so  away 
to  ths  southeast.  Nearly  50  miles  of  Jungle, 
swamp,  and  mountain  lay  between  the  two 
seaports,  with  the  mighty  Ciiagres  cutting 
ths  Isthmus  in  half.  By  leading  the  gold 
and  emeralds  of  New  Granada  ( now  Colom- 
bia) and  Peru  on  the  back  of  slaves  and 
donkeys,  and  marching  them  in  long  strings 
through  swamp  and  Jvmgle  to  the  river  town 
of  Cruces.  the  Spaniards  deUvered  their 
preciotis  freight  to  the  small  vessels  and 
boats  that  had  made  their  tedious  way  from 
the  Atlantic  at  Chagres  up  to  Cruces  with 
the  products  of  Ivu'ope  to  exchange  for  the 
treasiu-es  of  the  Americas.  Prom  7  to  10 
days  were  required  for  the  trip. 

This  natural  route  was  no  accident.  Co- 
lumbus had  dreamed  of  finding  a  route  to 
the  east  by  sailing  west.  On  tils  fourth 
voyage.  In  1502,  he  almost  found  It  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Explored  in  1527, 
It  developed  into  a  highway  known  as  the 
river  route.  For  centuries  it  served  Spain 
as  a  golden  artery.  Incredlbls  and  inde- 
•cribable  events  occurred  on  it.  including  tlie 
Welsh  pirate  Henry  Morgan  s  capture  of  Port 
Ban  Lorenzo.  With  no  enemy  behmd  him, 
Morgan  boldly  led  his  field  army  of  1.500  cut- 
throats along  the  same  water  and  land  trails. 
to  capture  and  sack  the  rich  city  of  Panama 
on  the  Pacific  in  January  of  1671. 

A  little  more  than  a  centtU7  ago.  while 
railroads  were  still  a  novelty,  one  Mateo  Klein 
organised  a  French  company  to  span  the 
Isthmus  and  reduce  the  time  of  transit  from 
days  to  hours,  the  difficulties  to  relative 
comfort.  In  July  1847  the  French  promoters, 
having  failed  to  do  any  work,  also  failed  to 
pay  600.000  gold  francs  to  the  New  Granadan 
Government,  as  provided  in  the  agreement. 
Inomediately  three  enterprising  Americans, 
John  Lloyd  Stephens.  William  H.  Asplnwall. 
and  Henry  Chauncey,  paid  the  debt  and  took 
over  the  exclusive  concession.  They  recog- 
nized not  only  the  commercial  importance 
of  their  move,  but  the  historic  significance 
of  linking  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  its  pro- 
found effect  upon  politics,  strategy,  and 
diplomacy  as  weU  as  business. 

COMSmATION  UCBTS 

In  one  Important  respect  the  new  Ameri- 
can company  was  freer  than  the  original 
French  one,  for  the  concession  gave  the 
Americans  the  privilege  of  constructing  an 
all-raU  line,  a  combination  of  canalised  river 
and  rail,  or  a  hard-surfaced  highroad.  That 
sontract  was  the  modest  beginning  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  the  first  and  only  Ameri- 
can transcontinental  line  with  one  stock- 
holder, operating  entirely  outside  the  United 
States,  on  ground  of  which  we  do  not  own 
one  square  inch. 


No  one  in  the  United  States  GoTcnunent 
apparently  had  much  faith  in  the  under- 
taking. The  Asplnwall  syndicate  presented 
a  petition  for  help  to  Congress,  but  nothing 
was  done.  Undaunted,  the  Uiree  men  in- 
corporated the  road  in  New  York  State  in 
1846  and  began  construction  on  May  3,  1850. 
By  the  time  the  rails  reached  Oattm,  and 
the  first  work  train  went  through  on  October 
1.  1851.  the  (1.000,000  capital  was  practically 
spent  in  building  those  8  miles  from  sea  to 
river.  At  this  crisis,  tne  geld  discovery  in 
California  that  had  startled  the  world  in 
1849.  suddenly  brought  a  horde  of  wild,  im- 
patient adventurers  to  the  Isthmus  en  route 
to  the  gold  fields  By  December  1851  the 
prospectors  were  eager  to  pay  a  dollar-a-mile 
fare  for  themselves  and  50  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  their  belongings  for  the  privilege  of 
riding  on  open  flat  cars  over  those  8  miles 
of  the  uncompleted  line. 

SAVES    ST   GOU)   SXTSH 

The  gold  rush  thus  saved  the  financially 
exhausted  company.  Immediately  the  em- 
bryo road  began  to  make  money.  As  cash 
came  in  the  rails  lengthened  and  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic  extended  with  them, 
but  at  a  price.  The  gold  fever  brotight  by 
the  iHXtspectors  drew  heavily  upon  the  road's 
labor  and  operating  fcntres,  and  the  Chagres 
fever — the  term  loosely  applied  to  malaria, 
yellow-jack.  typhoid,  typhiia.  bubonic 
plague,  and  other  tropical  diseases — was  a 
constant  menace  with  seriotis  fatalities. 
There  was  no  truth,  however.  In  the  widely 
circulated  fable  that  every  tie  laid  cost  a 
life.  Only  853  men  died;  140.000  ties  were 
laid.  Progress  could  not  be  stayed;  men 
were  alwa3rs  foiuid  to  replace  the  dead. 

rtvz-HOtm  T«n" 

On  January  28,  1865.  the  first  transcon- 
tinental raUroad  in  the  world  was  opened  to 
tlirough  traffic,  and  ran  its  first  tram  over 
the  nearly  50  miles  between  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  in  5  hours.  Two  years  later  all  the  de- 
tails had  been  cleared  up.  and  the  line  was 
operating  smoothly.  It  had  cost  $8,000,000. 
Tills  was  14  years  before  the  first  domestic 
transcontinental  line  in  the  United  States 
was  completed  m  Utah. 

Like  everything  else  on  the  Isthmus,  the 
story  of  the  railroad  is  fantastic.  Spumed  by 
the  Government  that  today  is  its  sole  stock- 
holder and  operator,  the  line  earned  $13,- 
000,000  in  its  tint  10  years  of  operation,  50 
percent  more  than  its  entire  cost.  It  was  re- 
garded by  Wall  Street  as  the  safest  of  all  in- 
▼estmenu.  Then  m  1889.  14  years  after  it 
began  running,  it  almost  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, maintenance  was  neglected  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  and  the  rolling  stock  and 
right-of-way  deteriorated  rapidly  under  the 
corrosive  Influence  of  the  Ttopics. 

The  cause  of  the  decline  is  interesting. 
WUliam  H.  Asplnwall.  one  of  the  three  found- 
ers of  the  railroad,  was  a  man  of  broad  vision. 
He  foresaw  the  Importance  of  a  steamship 
line  between  Panama  and  the  budding  ports 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wastiington.  as 
a  key  to  the  vast  Pacific  trade  area,  and^  in 
1848  founded  the  Pacific  Steam  Nai' 
Co.,  which  obtained  a  monopoly  of  th« ' 
between  Panama  and  the  north.  Twenty 
years  later,  in  1868,  to  force  lower  rail  rates 
across  the  Isthmus,  he  routed  his  ships  clear 
around  South  America.  Travelers  imme- 
diately preferred  the  continuous  Journey  by 
sea  to  the  combination  of  steamer  to  Chagrea, 
and  later  Cristobal,  nil  to  Panama,  and  the 
usual  wait  there  in  uncomfortable  and  none 
too  safe  surroundings,  for  another  steamer. 
Rail  traffic  dropped  sharply.  In  1869  the 
completion  of  the  new  Union  Pacific  system, 
the  first  domestic  transcontinental  line,  al- 
most killed  tne  Panama  Railroad,  and  the 
Trans-Isthmian  Canal  that  had  been  talked 
about  for  centuries  again  emerged  as  a  live 
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When    Ferdinand    de    Lesseps    formed    a 
French  company  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal, 


one  of  his  first  acta  was  to  secure  control  of 
the  railroad,  without  which  the  excavation 
could  not  be  carried  on.  The  French  failed. 
the  United  States  took  over  the  Canal  project, 
bought  the  railroad's  outstanding  stock  at 
$141  a  share  (par  was  $100).  rebuUt  it  in 
wiser  locations,  constructed  port  facilities,  es- 
tablished a  tributary  steamship  line  between 
New  York  and  Cristobal,  the  Atlantic  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad,  set  up  a  vast  commis- 
sary, and  finally  opened  the  Canal  to  traffic 
in  1914.  At  last  the  dream  cf  the  ages  had 
come  doubly  true.  The  Isthmus  was  spanned 
by  both  a  canal  and  a  railroad,  with  the 
Canal  the  major  and  controlling  enterprise. 

Discussing  the  character  and  operation  of 
the  railroad  with  me  in  iiis  headquarters  at 
Balboa  Heights,  C.  Z..  general  manager  A.  L. 
Prather  enthused  about  his  road.  "As  a  pro- 
totype for  a  model  'pike'  the  Panama  Rail- 
road is  ideal."  he  said.  "It  is  a  complete 
single-track  transcontinental  railroad  less 
tlian  50  mUea  long,  serving  two  busy  porta. 
Communities  along  Its  route  comprise  the 
towns  of  Panama  Canal  employees  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  stationa.  Industrial  yards 
and  sidings  serve  the  Installations  of  tlie  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  bases  and  depou.  United  States  type 
railroad  equipment  is  used,  and  United 
SUtee  ofMrating  procedure  is  followed.  The 
track  gage  is  5  feet.  The  main  line  U  block- 
slgnaiied  throughout,  with  conventional 
three -Indication  senuipbores. 

"Bectric  power  from  Gattm  and  M»^ilfn 
Dam  is  transmitted  on  towers,  spaced  18  to 
the  mile,  which  straddle  the  right-of-way  Rt 
a  width  to  permit  double  track,  and  so  con- 
structec  that  a  catenary  transmission  msy 
be  suspended  from  them.  Dertrlc  motive 
power  has  not  been  used,  however,  and  is  not 
now  contemplated.  The  principal  motive 
power  of  the  railroad  is  supplied  by  trim 
modem  Mogul  oU-bumers  which  operate  in 
both  passenger  and  freight  service.  For 
switching,  short  local  runs  and  occasional 
trans-Isthmian  hauls,  there  are  also  several 
Diesel-electric  locomotives  built  especially 
for  the  service.  Completing  the  motive 
power  are  three  gasoline-motor  cars  or 
•Scooters'  headed  by  a  streamlined  two-unit 
special  used  for  tourist  parties  and  on  official 
occasions  by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  who  Is  also  president  of  the  railroad." 

Although  Uncle  Sam  Is  the  sole  owner  oi 
the  road,  it  is  not  a  Government  enterprise 
but  a  private  corporation — Just  another  at 
the  many  curious  contradictions  that  affect 
it.  Soon  after  the  United  States  botight  con- 
trol, the  road  considered  giving  up  Its  cor- 
porate entity  and  operating  as  a  routine 
Government  enterprise.  However,  some  ct 
the  treaties  and  concessions  under  which 
the  line  exists  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
decision  to  maintain  It  as  a  separate  entity, 
in  addition  to  which  it  had  other  distinct 
advantages  as  a  corporation,  among  them 
an  operating  flexibUity  of  the  utmost  advan- 
tage as  an  adjunct  of  the  Canal. 

The  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
of  ISWtflanlved  all  completely  Government- 
itions  as  of  June  30.  1948. 
H.  R.  5104.  amending  the  Canal  Zone  Code 
to  permit  reincorporation  of  the  railroad.  Is 
now  before  Congress.  The  ultimate  result 
will  merely  be  the  traaaference  to  the  rail- 
road cf  certain  buatiiMB  now  carried  on  by 
the  Canal.  Otherwise,  the  character  of  the 
Cfxnpany  will  not  change.  The  earnings 
of  the  line,  because  of  Its  corporate  struc- 
ture, have  been  largely  plowed  back  into 
maintenance  and  modernization.  They  have 
also  paid  no  less  than  $20,000,000  in  divi- 
dends into  the  Treasury,  built  up  a  respecta- 
ble surplus,  defrayed  the  cost  of  recondi- 
tioning the  three  vessels  of  the  steamship 
subsidiary  after  their  use  during  the  war, 
and  maintained  the  two  large  terminal 
hotels,  the  Tivoll  at  Ancon  and  the  Waah^ 
Ington  at  Cristobal.  Not  one  penny  has  the 
road  ever  asked  from  Congreaa. 
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A  long  and  elaborate  tabulation  woxild 
be  required  to  show  where  these  astonl&hlng 
dividends  were  earned.  Partial  break-down 
of  the  tabtilated  operating  report  of  1947, 
the  late«t  available,  shows  a  total  freight- 
car  mileage  (including  caboose)  of  1.276.025, 
with  an  average  of  12.53  loaded  cars  per 
tram.  Total  revenue-producing  freight  car- 
ried amounted  to  3W.164  tons,  which  pro- 
duced a  revenue  per  tone-mile  of  11.4  centa, 
which  works  out  to  $35.19€.96  per  mile  of 
roML  In  addition  to  the  commercial  and 
eonpftnj  freight,  the  line  bandied  41300 
tons  for  th .  Army  and  Navy.  Grosa  freight 
revenue  In  1947  waa  •2.040.000.  a  decreaaa 
from  1940  of  $380.91553.  Croea  passenger 
revenue  was  9030.000  in  1947,  compared  to 
•838.000  in  1946.  A  total  of  234.000  first-  and 
383.000  second-class  paaaengers  were  carried 
In  1947,  a  considerable  decrease. 

"As  a  corporation,"  Prather  says,  "the  Pan- 
ama Rallrocul  Company  owns  and  operates 
In  Tarloua  ways  the  railroad  proper,  the 
■tcuoahtp  line,  the  cargo  docks  and  piers  at 
Ortrtobal.  the  coaling  plants,  the  telephone. 
teletype  and  electric  clock  systems,  the  Hotel 
Washington,  and  the  commlaaary  sj-Btem  with 
Its  numerous  retail  stores,  warehouses  and 
manufacturing  plants.  In  addition,  the  rail- 
road operates  under  lease  certain  cargo  piers 
and  docks  at  Balboa  owned  by  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  well  as  the  Canal-owned  Hotel  Tiv- 
oll  in  Ancon."  The  Canal  would  have  a  hard 
time  to  get  along  without  Its  strong  right 
arm,  the  railroad. 

CHANGC  nOM   PAST 

To  old-timers,  who  recall  conditions 
throughout  the  Isthmiis  before  the  Canal 
waa  ccmpleted.  the  present  magnificent  rail- 
road station  in  Panama,  the  imposing  trop- 
ical type  stations  at  Cristobal  and  Balboa, 
the  modem  coaling  and  oil  wharves,  the  great 
piers,  are  hardly  believable.  To  the  casual 
tourist  everything  seems  as  natural  as 
tliough  he  were  at  home.  He  sits  In  a  com- 
fortable coach  and  watches  Jungle  and  moun- 
tain, the  tremendous  Gatun  Lake,  deep 
•wamps  and  thm  always  incredible  Canal  glide 
■moothly  and  eaally  by  in  the  rpace  of  an 
hour  and  20  minutes  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
There  la  even  a  short  tunnel  to  make  the 
road  complete. 

It  took  the  Spaniards  8  days  to  struggle 
along  the  rivers  and  trails  In  the  same  Jour- 
IMjr.  The  Church  told  King  Philip  II  of 
Spain  not  to  try  to  dig  a  canal,  because  what 
Ood  had  Joined  together — North  and  South 
America — man  should  not  attempt  to  sun- 
der. But  the  days  of  darkness  have  van- 
lahcd.  The  New  World  Columbus  gave  to 
Spain,  boldly  and  with  genius  carved  the 
channel  to  Bast  for  which  he  vainly  aaarched. 
and  by  cutting  the  world  In  two,  united  it 
forever  with  ribbons  of  water  and  steel. 


The  Voict  of  tilt  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nrw  Toajc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanlmoua  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  rtmarks  In  the  Appendix  of  th« 
Record,  I  Include  an  editorial  from  tht 
New  York  Times  of  April  19  and  an  arti- 
cle from  Newsweek  of  April  18.  both  rela- 
tive to  the  activities  of  the  Federation 


of   Women    Shareholders    in   American 

Business : 


(Prom  the  New 
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In  May  1947.  she  stood  up  at  the  United 
States  Steel  stockholders'  meeting  and  ar- 
gued that  there  ought  to  be  a  woman  on 
the  board.  Some  of  the  directors  present 
looked  like  the  father  of  Life  With  Father, 
and  naturally  the  matter  was  quietly  In- 
terred. But  at  that  moment,  says  Mrs.  Soss. 
who  has  a  somewhat  theatrical  manner,  the 
Federation  of  Women  Shareholders  In  Ameri- 
can Business  was  bom. 

Last  week.  Mrs.  Soss  went  further.  At  the 
first  spring  meeting  of  the  federation  she 
announced  that  by  1952  every  big  American 
corporation  would  have  at  least  one  woman 
on  its  board.  Mrs.  Soss.  a  crusader  with  a 
liking  for  statistics,  says  that  women  have 
the  power  to  enforce  that  mandate.  Women, 
she  maintains,  control  70  percent  of  the  pri- 
vately held  wealth  in  the  country.  They 
own  more  than  52  percent  of  General  Motors 
stock.  47  percent  of  the  railroad  shares,  and 
outnumber  men  as  owners  of  United  States 
Steel.  International  Harvester,  General  Elec- 
tric, du  Pont.  A.  T.  &  T.  and  others. 

"Women  largely  finance  the  200  companies 
which  Congress  calls  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  United  States."  she  says.  "It's 
time  they  helped  run  those  companies." 

Man's  place:  An  achievement  hailed  at  the 
meeting  by  the  2-year-old  federation  (which 
has  Hortense  Odium  and  Ruth  Bryan  Owen 
Rohde  among  its  officers)  was  the  election 
of  Helen  Lehman  Buttenwleser,  a  federation 
founder,  as  a  trustee  of  the  Title  Guarantee  it 
Trust  Co.  It  was  the  first  time  a  woman 
had  been  named  to  the  board  of  a  New  York 
commercial  bank. 

Actually,  the  federation  really  thinks  that 
men  have  been  getting  too  big  for  their 
britches  for  a  long  time.  According  to  Mrs. 
Soss:  "Women  had  the  first  money  In  his- 
tory. Silver  flowed  Into  the  temples  of  the 
goddesses  before  there  were  male  gods. 
Women  were  the  first  oracles,  and  business- 
men from  all  over  Asia  Minor  came  to  con- 
sult them.  Women  •  •  •  put  together 
society,  started  Industry,  agrlculttire.  Men 
were  the  warriors  and  playboys.  Only  when 
the  mystery  of  the  generation  of  life  be- 
came known  did  men  become  important. 


Mailed-Ticket  Bosinets  in  Canada  Boom- 
ing as  Result  of  Repeal  of  Excise  Tax  on 
Transportation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELBCATI  FROM    H.\W.\n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5,  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  New 
York  City,  appearing  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin. 

This  points  out  that  many  persons  In 
this  country  are  evading  the  15-percent 
tax  on  transportation  by  buying  their 
tickets  in  Canada. 

This  tax  was  enacted  during  the  war 
to  discourage  travel.  Its  continuation 
on  the  statute  books  not  only  is  not  justi- 
fied at  the  present  time,  but  imposes  a 
particular  hardship  on  the  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  situation  resulting  from  the  re- 
peal of  this  tax  by  Canada  offers  another 
reason  for  acting  now  to  repeal  the  tax. 
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The  article  follows: 
VAXtxs-Ticxrr  acsurass  nt  caxaoa  booi 

Nrw  YoBK,  April  25. — Americans  have 
covered  they  can  beat  the  15-percent  travel 
tax  by  buying  their  alr-Une  tickets  mail- 
order faahlon  from  Canada.  And  the  mailed - 
ticket  btisineae  is  booming. 

The  bargam  gimmick  waa  created  March  23 
when  Canada  lifted  tts  15-percent  tax  on 
travel.  That  tax  still  la  In  effect  In  the  United 
State*. 

But  tickets  between  any  two  placea  in  the 
world  served  by  regular  air  lines  can  be  pur- 
In  Canada,  without  restrictions  as  to 
#sparture  point.  This  Is  in  accordance 
with  an  international  air-transport  associa- 
tion agreement. 

Thua  a  New  Yorker  wiahing  to  fly  to  Los  An- 
geles, for  example,  can  write  a  ticket  agent 
in  Canada  and  pay  $aM.92  for  a  round-trip 
ticket  which  In  the  United  States  would  cost 
about  •44.94  more  because  of  the  United 
States   tax.  air-lines  spokesmen  said. 

The  sitiiation  on  tram  tickets  is  somewhat 
different,  because  the  railroads  have  agreed 
to  sell  tax-free  tickets  only  on  trips  origi- 
nating in  Canada,  according  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

However.  It  would  pay  a  resident  of  Seattle, 
for  example,  to  go  to  nearby  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  for  a  round-trip  ticket  to 
a  distant  point  like  Mianxi. 

Somewhat  smaller  savings  on  travel  taxes 
have  been  possible  for  some  time  for  persons 
buying  tickets  in   Mexico. 

There,  international  travelers  pay  an  8- 
percent  tax  on  the  portion  of  the  trip  to  the 
Mexican  border — none  of  the  rest  of  the  trip. 


Approadi  to  Racism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1949 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wooM  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  augiist  body  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  under  the  signature  of  a  mo- 
tion-picture writer.  Mr.  Philip  Dunne, 
which  appeared  on  Sunday,  liiay  1.  Mr. 
Dunnes  article  is  of  great  importance  in 
my  estimation,  because  it  concerns  the 
current  production  of  a  film,  which  while 
not  a  social  preachment,  is  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  other  American-made  motion  pic- 
tures which  dramatically  present  a  vita4 
segment  of  American  life  and  many  of 
its  inherent  problems. 

In  his  article.  Mr.  Dunne  reflecting  the 
sentiments  and  convictions  of  Mr.  Dar- 
ryl  P.  Zanuck.  vice  president  In  charge 
of  production  for  the  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  Film  Corp..  in  writing  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  Pinky,  which  touches  on 
the  controversial  subject  of  the  Negro  In 
America  says: 

What  we  say  and  do  on  the  screen  In  pro- 
ductions of  this  sort  can  affect  the  happi- 
ness, the  living  conditions — even  the  physi- 
cal safety  of  millions  of  fellow  dtlaens. 

This  article  which  manifests  an  aware- 
ness and  concern  over  the  American  way 
of  life  and  which  indeed  probes  into  our 
popular  concepts  of  democracy,  prompt- 
ed me  to  recall  that  Mr.  Zanuck  has  mer- 


itoriously won  for  himself  In  past  years, 
public  tribute  and  acclaim.  Mr.  Zanuck 
has  garnered  such  widespread  apprecia- 
tion from  the  public  because  he  and  other 
of  his  colleagues  have  led  the  entire  mo- 
tion-picture industry  in  the  production 
of  picturizatlons  of  many  typically 
taboo  topics,  including  the  plight  of 
the  migratory  workers  as  depicted  in 
his  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  in  another  of  his  prize- 
winning  films.  How  Green  Was  My  Val- 
ley. the^UMtton  of  antl-Semiti.sm  trans- 
lated to  the  acreen  in  his  honored  mo- 
tion picture  Gentleman's  Agreement,  the 
disturbing  problem  of  mental  health 
brought  into  vivid  national  focus  by  The 
Snake  Pit.  and  now  his  latest  entertain- 
ment venture  into  the  field  of  American- 
Ism — Pinky. 

The  American  motion -picture  indus- 
try, we  must  realize,  by  its  attempt  to 
mirror  the  daily  living  problems  of  the 
American  people,  has  acted  as  a  super 
salesman  for  Americanism  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  tiiat  I 
consider  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dunne's 
timely  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
sufficient  significance  and  interest  to 
merit  uiclusion  in  the  Congkessional 
Record. 

Appsoach  to  Racism — Scxnaxist  of  Piwkt 
ExpLAiMs  How  Pnjc  Wax  Tbxat  Sitbjkt 
or  Negbo  Pmmjvtdicm 

(By  Philip  Dunne) 

The  production  of  Pinky  marks  another 
with  the  long-standing  taboo  against 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  racial  and 
religious  prejudice.  Last  season  saw  Gen- 
tleman s  Agrieement  and  Croesflre.  both  of 
which  were  concerned  with  anti-Semitism. 
This  year  m  Pinky  and  at  least  two  other 
fllma.  the  motion-picture  indtistry  will  touch 
on  the  inflammable  topic  of  the  Negro  In 
American  life. 

I  think  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
taboo  existed,  not  because  Hollywood  pro- 
ducers are  reactionary  or  socially  illiterate, 
as  some  have  maintained,  but  because  the 
production  of  a  oontroverstia  film  of  this 
nature  entails  a  very  real  financial  risk.  A 
formal  or  informal  boycott  by  any  group  or 
In  any  area  can  turn  a  legitimately  antici- 
pated profit  Into  a -Ices.  In  this  sense,  it 
takes  courage  on  the  part  of  studio  manage- 
ment to  embark  on  soeb  a  venttire. 

COMVOBSOir 

In  addition,  there  has  been  considerable 
professional  misundnstandlng  of  the  word 
"entertainment."  Hollywood  la  forever  ex- 
horting itself  to  remember  that  the  function 
of  motion  pictures  is  to  entertain.  To 
some,  this  has  meant  that  the  Industry 
ahotild  confine  Its  efforts  to  mvisicaia,  boy- 
meets-glrla  comedies,  whodunits,  and  west- 
ems.  But  others.  I  think  with  more  wis- 
dom, have  maintained  that  entertainment 
can  also  be  fashioned  from  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  contemporary  life.  They  have 
seen  the  problem  as  one  of  presenting  these 
materials,  not  aa  preachments,  but  as  living 
dramatic  stories. 

When  Darryl  P.  Zanuck  assigned  me  to 
Pinky,  he  laid  no  InJtmcUon  on  me  other 
than  to  remember  that  my  function  was  not 
to  lecture  but  to  tell  an  emotional  human 
story  capable  of  capturing  and  holding  the 
Itnaglnatlnn  of  the  atidience.  He  could,  and 
did.  point  to  his  own  Gentleman  s  Agree- 
it  ••  a  persuaalve  example  of  what  he 
It. 

Prom  the  technical  point  of  view,  my  task 
not  dilDcult.     I  had  the  advantage  of 


some  exoeUent  preliminary  writing  by  Dud- 
ley Nichols,  who  had  had  tc  drop  the  Job 
half  flniahed  because  of  a  prior  conuzUtment 
elsewhere.  I  also  had  the  Mtvantage  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Zanuck  had  already  accom- 
panied Mr.  Nichols  up  most  of  the  blind 
alleys  such  a  story  offers  and  thus  was  able 
to  save  me  a  good  deal  of  uselcrs  exploration. 

oravioifs 

Politically,  the  script  posed  a  nracb  more 
dllBcult  problem.  Kvery  American  eltlaen, 
white  or  Negro,  has  his  own  Ideas  on  CtM  i 
Ject  of  race  In  America.  Prw  AmerteaxM ! 
been  able  to  approach  tt  without  passion  or 
prejudice.  (It  is  significant  that  perhaps  th* 
ooly  truly  dl«paiislonate  and  imprejudtaMl 
appraisal  at  the  problem  la  the  work  at  a 
foreigner.  Gunnar  Myrdal.  in  his  monumen- 
tal An  American  Dilemma. )  Like  every  other 
American,  I  hotly  defended  my  own  views, 
as  Mr.  Zanuck  defends  his,  which  differ  from 
mine  in  detail  if  not  in  essence.  Mr.  Nichols 
and  Ella  Kaaan.  who  is  directing  the  picture 
for  TwenUeth  Centtiry-Pox.  hold  stm  dlf- 
f«%nt  opinions. 

We  were  well  aware  of  our  problem:  lack- 
ing agreement  even  among  ourselves,  how 
could  we  hope  to  reach  140.000.000  Americans 
representing  nearly  140,000,000  differing 
points  of  view? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  our  film  wUl 
present  no  one  point  at  view  as  the  deflnltlTe 
one.  We  try  to  tell  a  completely  personal 
story.  Jeanne  Craln.  as  Pinky,  portrays  not 
a  race  but  an  Individual.  The  suxrj  la 
Pinky'B,  not  oura,  and  while  the  tragic  di- 
lemma of  her  life  Is  induced  by  the  facts  of 
racial  prejudice,  the  solutions  she  finds  are 
her  own  and  affect  only  her.  Pinky  la  acted 
upon  by  many  other  characters,  in  our  screen 
play.  Some  are  kind,  some  brutal,  sonM 
condescending,  some  Just  but  harsh.  We 
have  tried  to  present  them  fairly  and  ob- 
jectively, as  we  have  tried  to  avoid  preaching 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  facts.  In  many 
ways  the  writing  and  prodtictlon  of  such  a 
story  is  a  tactical  exercise  In  democratic 
practice. 

OBJBLIlVa 

But  I  would  not  give  the  impression  that 
we  have  mnalned  completely  neotnL,  be- 
cause neutrality  is  as  stcrUe 
it  U  politically.  Laberal 
flea  itself  when  It  ratlonallase  away  all  aon- 
fiict  and  passion.  In  ovur  caae.  I  feel  that  I 
can  safely  predict  that  no  member  at  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  wiU  And  our  film  either  en- 
tertaining or  edifying.  We  neither  deny  nor 
condooe  the  bitter  fact  of  racial  prejudice; 
we  simply  try  to  dramattoe  lu  effect  on  a 
girt  who  might  be  anyone  s  daMgbter,  auter. 
or  sweetheart.  We  are  propapoMllsts  only 
insofar  as  we  insist  that  every  human  be- 
ing Is  entitled  to  personal  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. 

We  have  throughout  remained  oonackraa 
of  our  obligation  to  society  m  projecting 
such  a  film.  The  experience  of  the  war  has 
taught  us  that  the  moticm  picture  Is  a 
powerful  and  persuasive  vehicle  of  propa- 
ganda. What  we  say  and  do  on  the  screen 
In  productions  of  this  sort  can  affect  the 
happjmw.  the  living  conditions,  even  the 
physical  safety  of  millions  of  otir  fellow 
dtisens. 

Beyond  that  we  have  tried  to  consider  what 
the  Impact  of  such  a  film  might  be  on  aodl- 
ences  overseas,  on  friend  and  Bntagontst 
alike.  Par  this  reason,  among  others,  we 
have  championed  no  glih  solution  of  the 
problem.  We  have  tried  only  to  preeect 
It  fairly  and  realistically.  We  hope  that 
each  member  of  the  audience  will  be  moved 
to  seek  a  solution  ctf  his  own.  If  he  finds 
it  in  his  beait,  our  venture  will  have  been 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVB 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1949 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  espe- 
cially since  the  advent  of  modem  fast 
automobiles,  the  grade  crossings  of  Amer- 
ica have  cost  thousands  of  lives  annually. 
The  hazard  is  greatest  in  the  cities  and 
much  study  has  been  made  for  elimina- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  in  its  an- 
nual grant  to  the  various  States  for  im- 
proving Federal  highways  provides  that 
part  of  such  Federal  grant  might  be  used 
by  the  States  to  eliminate  the  great 
American  hazard  of  grade  crossings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  in  my  district  the  city 
of  Postoria,  Ohio,  has  long  been  subject 
to  the  loss  of  life  on  grade  crossings,  but 
it  was  unable  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
eliminating  the  hazard.  During  the  past 
several  years  effort  has  been  made  and 
Federal  approval  has  been  given  to  use 
part  of  Federal  highway  fimds  allocated 
to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  such  grade  cross- 
ing elimination.  The  effort  of  this  Mid- 
west community  shows  what  can  be  done 
when  the  citizens  go  out  to  eliminate  one 
of  the  greatest  hazards  of  American  life, 
and  I  want  to  Include  the  article  Let's 
Really  Abolish  Grade  Crossings,  from  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 

ueta  MMALLX  ABouaH  GMJko*  cmoasutaa 

(By  Jotrn  T.  Hani*) 
Wherever  you  live.  In  the  city  or  country. 
you've  probAbly  reul  aomethlng  like  this  in 
your  local  netrspaper  recently:  "Three  killed 
wtMn  tnun-auto  collide";  "Pour  die.  two 
Injured,  in  fra4«-croaeing  wreck";  "ramlly 
wiped  out  In  rmll-hlghway  cnuh." 

The  b— dllne  may  vary  but  the  etory  la 
mmattMlly  the  aame.  Laat  winter  a  party  of 
Ofelo  children  botale<tctlng  over  an  unpro- 
gnia  eroaalng  suddenly  atlffened  In 
,  KMing  toward  them  waa  a  gtgBiitlc 
Tbere  waa  a  futUe  grtaMHaff  of 
children  who  had  come  to  (roltc 
In  the  anew  atayed  to  die  in  it. 

For  the  almoat  3.000  Oeatha  at  grade  croea- 
Infa  each  year — over  five  every  day — you  and 
I  are  partly  to  blame.  Dangerous  conditions 
only  because  of  public  apathy.  Our 
:t  and  indlHerence  is  also  largely  re- 
fer the  yearly  toll  of  more  than 
4.000  grade-croaalng  Injvuies — Injurlea  that 
aoalm.  cripple,  or  otherwlae  mutUate  for  life. 
UntU  we  act  vigorously  to  eliminate  grade 
cvoaalngs  theae  death  trapa  wiii  continue 
alaughterlng  and  mutUatlng  our  families, 
tnenda.  and  neighbors  InezciMably. 

Tou  may  ask:  "Why  la  It  our  particular 
concam?  Why  don't  the  rallroada  btilld  vla- 
ducta  and  underpaaaea"? 

The  answer.  In  all  fairness.  Is  that  the 
rallroada  can't  poasibly  do  the  Job  aione. 
It  WOOld  eoat  approxim<iteIy  •33.000.000.000 — 
waan  than  aU  our  railroads  are  worth — to 
•llmlnate  every  grade  croealng  by  construct- 
tag  a  viaduct  or  underpass.  In  the  United 
Statea  today  there  are  more  than  236.000 
Mch  croaataga— one  for  every  mUe  of  raU- 
nad  traek.  And  most  were  thrown  acroaa 
the  raUa — by  ovur  decision  to  have  new  roada— 
long  after  the  railroad  tracks  were  laid. 

It  la  eaay  to  d&mn  the  railroads  as  Inhuman 
monsters  and  blanket  them  with  the  blame. 
But.  arent  we  Juat  making  them  the  scape- 
goat?    Arent  we  refxislng  to  recogntM  that 
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bile became  common,  railroads  usually  split 
the  cost  50-50  with  the  States.  Many  still 
do.  Yet  ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  1935 — In  a  decision  written  by  so  lltieral 
a  justice  as  Louis  D.  Brandels — that  "the 
railroad  has  ceased  to  be  the  prime  instru- 
ment of  danger  and  the  main  cause  of  acci- 
dents" at  grade  crossings,  fair-minded  Statea 
have  been  bearing  a  larger  share  of  the  cost. 
New  York  and  Michigan,  for  example,  require 
that  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  eliminating 
grade  crossings  be  paid  by  the  State — the 
other  15  p>ercent  by  the  railroads. 

But  many  States,  and  some  with  bulging 
surpluses,  have  good  intentions  on  paper 
only — the  money  is  there,  legislative  per- 
mission has  been  granted  to  spend  It,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  work  of  elimi- 
nating grade  crossings  Is  not  begun.  One 
large  eastern  State  approved  a  $300,000,000 
program  many  years  ago  but  to  date  has  spent 
only  a  small  pxjrtion  of  that  amount.  Here 
Is  where  concerted  action  by  Interested 
women  could  achieve  miracles. 

The  practice  in  many  States  of  spending 
motor  vehicle  tax  money  for  nonhighway 
purposes  has  seriously  held  up  the  elimi- 
nation of  grade  crossings  and  other  Improve- 
ments. According  to  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  a  staggering  sum — over 
two  and  one-half  billion  dollars— of  high- 
way tax  money  collected  by  the  States  dvxr- 
Ing  the  last  24  years  has  been  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  improving  highways. 

The  money  is  diverted  In  a  variety  of  ways^ 
Some  States  dump  part  of  it  Into  their  gen- 
eral funds.  Delaware  spends  a  portion  for 
mosquito  control.  Louisiana  for  harbor  Im- 
provement, Utah  for  the  department  of  pub- 
licity and  industrial  development,  Virginia 
for  aviation.  At  one  time  Maryland  annually 
diverted  $75,000  of  its  gasoline  Ux  money 
for  oyster  propagation.  Recently  the  Geor- 
gia Legislature  seriously  considered  increas- 
ing Its  driver's  license  fee  and  using  half 
the  resulting  revenue  to  establish  a  school 
of  veterinarian  medicine. 

Highway  tax  diversion  la  on  the  upewlng. 
In  1947  It  was  80  percent  greater  than  In 
184«.  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  diverted 
orn  half  lu  highway  income  In  1947.  How- 
ever, publlo  resentment  against  diversion 
la  increaelng  alao.  To  date,  21  States  have 
made  diversion  Illegal. 

Find  out  what  your  State  law  is  and  de- 
mand that  a  fair  share  of  the  State's  high- 
way revenue  be  used  to  abolish  grade  cross- 
ings. Learn  what  croaslngs.  if  any,  are 
scheduled  for  elimination — your  State  high- 
way department,  publlo  service  or  public 
utilities  commission,  or  public  works  de- 
partment can  tell  you.  Urge  your  State  legis- 
lators to  support  a  stepped-up  program. 

Need— not  politics — should  determine 
which  grade  crossings  should  go  first.  To 
guide  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved, Maryland  has  developed  a  plan  of 
rating  them  according  to  danger. 

Today  only  a  little  Federal  money— ap- 
proximately $50,000,000  annually— la  avail- 
able for  abolishing  grade  crossings.  Urge 
your  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington to  appropriate  more.  The  avaUable 
funds  are  administered  by  the  United  Statea 
Public  Roads  Administration  and  divided 
among  the  States.  If  a  Federal  project  is 
being  held  up  in  yoxir  vicinity  make  it  your 
business  to  learn  why. 

Unfortunately  all  grade  crossings  can't  be 
eradicated  overnight  with  overpasses  and 
underpasses.  Some,  though,  can  unques- 
tionably be  closed.  One  of  America's  lead- 
ing highway  engineers  tells  me  that  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  all  our  grade  crossings 
could  be  closed  with  a  Uttle  State  and  local 
eooperatlon. 

Look  around  yoiir  community  to  deter- 
mine If  there  are  grade  crossings  which  can 
be  consolidated  or  closed  outright.  Then 
advise  your  State  highway  department.    Al- 
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most  all  States  have  laws  enabling  them  tc 
abandon  or  doae  little-used  croaalnga.  True, 
the  closing  of  any  grade  croaalng  la  almost 
always  resisted — people  having  the  «nii''t«et 
need  for  It  frequently  Invoke  pottMaal  pres- 
sure to  keep  the  Invltatlon-toHMMtw  open. 
But  try  to  convince  any  stich  neighbors  of 
yours  that  it  is  worth  a  little  inconvenience 
on  their  part  to  ensure  the  safety  of  other 
eltlaens.  Though  we  have  been  abolishing 
grade  crossings  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tary,  today  there  are  almost  as  many  as 
wiMn  we  began  eliminating  them,  because 
new  roads  are  atlll  being  built  acroaa  rail- 
roads at  grades,  and  croealngs  which  should 
be  closed  never  are. 

Meanwhile,  not  aa  a  subEtltute  for  under- 
paaaea and  overpasses,  but  tintil  they  can  be 
built,  we  must  protect  our  remaining  grade 
crossings  with  far  better  safety  devices.  For 
motorists  to  stop,  look,  Etnd  listen,  wtille  im- 
portant, is  not  enough.  It  may  shock  you  to 
learn  that  85  percent  of  America's  grade 
crossings  are  not  {xroperly  safeguarded,  ac- 
cording to  the  cautious  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commlseion,  the  Government  agency  regu- 
lating rallroada.  Most  grade  crossings  are 
still  protected  as  they  were  in  horse-and- 
wlth  either  the  familiar  flimsy 
■Ign  or  an  advance  warning  sign — 
both  of  which  are  utterly  Inadequate.  And 
these  are  often  obscured  by  treea.  shrubbery, 
or  billboards,  or  located  too  dose  to  the 
tracks,  or  desperately  In  need  of  paint.  At 
night  you  might  not  notice  them  at  all — 
especially  If  they  are  not  reflectoriaed.  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  two  out  of  three  grade- 
croaslng  accidents  oocxir  at  croealngs  pro- 
tected only  by  such  signs? 

The  best  protective  device  known  today  is 
the  new  automatic  short-arm  gate  eomMned 
with  a  flashing  light  signal.  The  signal  can 
be  either  two  alternately  flaahing  red  lighu 
(common  in  the  east)  or  a  moving  wigwag 
light  on  a  swinging  disk  (common  in  the 
west)  working  in  harmony  with  the  auto- 
matic gate.  When  a  train  appneekes.  the 
red  lights  begin  to  flash.  After  3  to  5  sec- 
ends  the  gate,  illuminated  by  red  Ughte. 
enmea  down,  blocking  the  right  half  of  the 
highway  and  leaving  the  left  clear  so  that 
a  car  can't  be  tra|iped.  The  automatic  gate 
rlaee  only  after  the  tracks  are  clear  in  all 
directions.  Automatic  gates  coupled  with 
AlriUng  lights  are  even  mure  efllcient— as 
wtn  ae  cheaper — than  a4-hour  watchman 
•ervloe.  Motorlete  have  been  killed  becauae 
they  failed  to  aee  a  watrtunen'a  fleggtoglen- 

are  run  down  by  earelesa  motorlstB  whom 
they  are  trying  to  stop.  Alert  Statea  and 
communities  are  now  aharing  with  the  rail- 
roads the  cost  of  installing  automatic  gates 
and  flashing  lights. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  only  abso- 
lutely safe  grade  croaalng  is  an  eliminated 
one.  A  top  raUroad  ofllciai  told  me  frankly, 
"We've  experimented  for  years  but  must  con- 
clude that  the  only  way  to  stop  grade  croaalng 
accidents  la  to  get  rid  of  the  croaainga." 

Accidents  alone  are  not  the  only  toll  taken 
by  grade  craaalBflB.  "The  time  lost  at  them 
adds  up  to  mtlllona  of  dollars  every  year," 
aaya  the  American  Airtomobile  Association. 
Occasionally  its  cost  can't  be  reckoned  In 
money.  Not  long  ago  a  child.  Injured  In  a 
houaehold  accident,  was  bstiig  rushed  to  the 
hospital  In  the  family  MrtomobUe.  The  car 
was  delayed  at  a  grade  crossing  by  a  seeming- 
ly endlesa  freight  train  and  the  child  bled 
to  death  In  his  mother's  arms. 

In  this  atfunlc  age  grade  crossings  are  an 
anachronism  It  would  be  nice  to  believe 
that  our  highways  of  tomorrow  will  be  with- 
out them.    But  the  Job  has  hardly  l)egun. 

Today  sharp  awakening  to  our  responsibili- 
ties and  bold  action  are  desperately  needed. 
We  can  stop  this  appalling  butchery.  Any 
town,  like  Fbstorla.  can  eliminate  grade 
crossings  now — if  it  is  willing  to  work  at  it. 


Start  an  active  Grade  Crossing  Committee 
to  your  community.  It  can  Include  city  of- 
ficials, repre-sentatlves  of  the  railroads,  mo- 
tor clubs,  bus  and  truck  companies  parents' 
groups,  fraternal,  civic,  business,  labor  and 
educational  organlaatlona.  If  you  wlah,  the 
National  Safety  Council  In  Chicago  and  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  in  Wash- 
ington will  help  launch  joxa  committee. 

Remember:  when  a  busload  of  children  le 
massacred  at  a  grade  crossing,  when  a  Uttle 
girl's  head  with  a  blue  ribbon  still  tied  to 
her  yellow  hair  is  found  beneath  the  cab  of 
a  locomotive,  all  of  us  share  the  blame. 
Grade-crossing  deaths  are  our  common  guilt. 


Self-GoTentment  of  American  Inifiaiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O^NEILL 

OF  HSN  N  S  T  LVAIVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5,  1949 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ou>,  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Warne  before  the 
Institute  on  Indian  Self-Oovemment 
Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs. 
New  York,  on  April  8,  1949: 

I  am  hJ^py  to  meet  with  the  membera  and 
gueate  of  the  Association  on  American  Indian 
Affairs.  I  feel  that  the  association  should  be 
warmly  congratulated  for  calling  together  the 
grotv  maettng  here  to  discuss  a  subject  as 
importsnt  as  tribal  self-government. 

We  have  come  around  at  long  last  to  realise 
that  the  Indian  people  must  be  partners  with 
the  rest  of  us  as  we  work  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. It  would  bs  a  toss-up,  I 
whether  in  the  past  T**-!!*****  «i 
cause  at  contempt  for  thetr  ability  for  find- 
ing solutions,  or  out  of  a  oooTletion  that  they 
ooiild  best  be  helped  by  dlssnlving  the  in- 
stitutional forms  and  eosiOHH  whlsh  haf« 
kept  them  Indian.  We  know  ghat  for  fMts  tt 
was  the  deliberate  policy  of 
sided  and  abetted  by  well-meenhn 
outside  of  Government,  to  bring  to  an  end 
all  things  Indian — to  break  up  the  Indian 
system  of  land  tenure,  to  dlaeourage  IzuUan 
speech,  and  to  frown  upon  Indian  aodal  In- 
stitutions. It  is  signlflcaat  that  alntost 
no  mention  ia  made  of  tribal  oeganlsstlon  In 
the  kferlam  stirvey  of  1938.  cnsept  s  passing 
reference  to  the  fact  that  some  reservation 
superintendents  regard^  trik>al  councils  and 
courts  half  contemptuously,  and  in  some 
caaes  seemed  to  eonslder  the  cuncll  rather  a 
nulaance  baaaOM  it  served  as  a  forum  for 
agitators. 

We  need  only  reflect  on  ttiat  remark  to 
realise  that  we  have  made  strides  since  1928. 
We  may  not  have  solved  ovr  problems  yet.  but 
I  am  confident  that  we  have  found  the 
method.  Once  other  factors  are  favorable, 
the  solutions  will  come. 

Problems  of  human  adjustment  are  never 
quickly  or  easily  worked  out.  I  still  hear 
voices  shouting  In  the  dsbates  on  Indian  ad- 
ministration, "Move  them  off  the  reeerva- 
tlons,  "  "Give  them  their  land."  "Make  them 
accept  their  responsibilities."  and  other  ad- 
vice in  the  Imperative  tense.  This  sounds 
like  the  voice  of  coercion  to  me.  becauae  it 
allows  no  chance  for  Indian  views  or  self- 
determination.  Self-determination  is  what 
we  want  and  must  have,  even  when  it  seems 
a  little  alien  to  ua  who  are  aliens  In  this 
land. 

What  we  need  moet  is  the  knowledge  which 
will  enable  us  to  awaken  in  our  Indlaui  fellow 


dtlaens  a  desire  to  move  away  from  the  past 

of  their  fathers  Into  the  future  we  have  ar- 
ranged for  every  yoimgater.  The  Navajo  boys 
who  went  away  to  the  war  or  to  war  Joba 
and  found  that  they  could  not  compete  on 
even  terms  with  white  boys  because  of  their 
lack  of  education  were  shocked  into  desir- 
ing what  we  moet  wanted  them  to  have. 
They  are  now  exerting  effective  pressure  on 
the  Government  to  remove  the  disadvantages 
tuder  which  their  people  live.  That  Is  as  tt 
should  be.  Onoe  the  desire  is  with  them,  our 
task  Is  half  done,  providing  always  that  we 
act  fast  enough  in  the  Congress  and  in  our 
administrative  branch  to  satisfy  the  desire 
before  it  lapses  Into  apathy. 

As  a  Government  crfBclal.  I  am  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  tritkal  aelf-govemment  as  a 
means  to  an  end — the  end  being  the  dis- 
charge of  Federal  responsibility  in  Indian 
affairs.  I  grant  you  that  this  may  be  a 
narrower  view  than  your  own  dJacMsslaBB 
may  take,  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  vss» 
fully  discuss  more  than  this. 

If  tribal  government  can  be  one  at  the 
tools  by  which  the  adjustment  we  desire  can 
be  finally  worked  out.  that  Is  moet  important. 

What  are  these  problems  of  adjustment? 
Tou  know  them  as  well  or  better  than  L 
The  problems  -are  reflected  in  poverty,  poor 
health,  and  lack  of  educational  opportunltlea. 

A  few  days  ago  we  sent  to  the  Oongrsss,  at 
the  reqtwst  of  President  l^man,  a  bin  to 
authorize  a  lO-year  program  of  basic  con- 
struction and  social  betterment  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New 
Ifezico. 

Tou  have  read  the  President's  ringing 
words  In  wlilch  he  made  tils  request  of  Sec- 
retary Krug:  "The  United  SUtes.  which 
would  live  on  Christian  principles  with  all 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  cannot  omit  a 
fair  deal  for  its  own  Indian  citizena." 

The  Navajo  and  Hupl  peoples  were  self-sup- 
porting In  tiielr  original  environment,  but 
for  upward  of  80  years  that  environment  has 
iMsn  undergomg  change  and  destruction,  and 
they  have  increased  In  number.  The  reia- 
of  man  to  nature  which,  in  thetr 
history,  had  )}een  brought  into  a 
tolerable  balaaee,  has  dcterloratad  badlf. 
The  taak  whleh  we,  with  the  propoaad  aa- 
penditure  of  100.000.000  would  undertake  Is 
to  help  these  Indian  people  achieve  a  new 
balance,  with  new  tools,  new  occupations. 
and  a  new  outlook. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  Dakota  Moos 
trlbea  In  a  recent  year  had  an  annual  par 
capita  Income  of  just  about  one-fourth  of 
that  enjoyed  by  the  population  of  our  poorest 
State — a  State  noted  for  its  heavy  oocaposl- 
tlon  of  posHjf  feoassd.  poorly  fed,  sad  poorly 
paid  share  croppers. 

The  Papago  Reservation  In  Arlaona  has  an 
Infant  mortality  rate  which  ahamea  ua  In 
the  telling;  of  approximately  aOO  Infanhi 
bom  each  year,  one-fourth  die  within  tlM 
flrst  year:  only  12S  or  lees  than  half  reach 
the  age  of  18. 

In  Alarita.  where  we  have  responslbjlltlss 
for  35.000  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Btklmos, 
tutMnxtUoBls  destroys  the  life  of  our  native 
people  at  a  rate  10  times  greater  than  the 
mortality  rate  for  this  dlasose  In  the  States. 

Recent  estimates  indicate  that  upward  of 
ao.OOO  Indian  children  of  school  age  are  not 
in  school  today  becauae  there  are  no  school 
rooms  to  accommodate  them  and  no 
teachers.  Additional  thousands  of  children 
attend  irregularly  and  soon  stop  entirely  be- 
cause their  parents  are  seasonal  laborers  and 
have  no  way  of  leaving  their  children  to  at- 
tend school  while  they  are  away  working. 

Theee  are  some  of  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  the  underlying  fact  that  all  is  not 
well  with  our  Indian  people.  The  problem 
runa  deeper  than  neglect  and  lack  of  op- 
portunity. One  source  of  It  rises  In  the  In- 
dians themselves;  the  other  wourcea  must  be 
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■ought  In  ttM  wbite  men  who  try  to  do  things 
for  Indians. 

Let  me  return  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  In- 
diana for  a  moment  to  Uluatrate  the  nature  of 
the  probteai.  Much  has  Ix^en  said  recently 
of  the  ay— lent  of  1868  between  the  Navajo 
tribe  and  the  United  States  by  which  the 
United  States  undertook  to  furnish  schools 
and  teachers.  What  has  been  overlooked  la 
tbAt  the  Navajos  pledged  themselves  "to 
compel  their  children,  male  and  female,  be- 
tween the  ai^es  of  6  and  16.  to  attend  school," 
end  the  United  States  agreed  to  provide  a 
house  and  teacher  "for  every  30  children  be- 
tween said  ages  who  can  be  Induced  or  com- 
pelled to  attend  school." 

Until  recently  the  Navajo  parents  resisted 
sending  their  children  to  school  for  several 
(1)  They  needed  the  youngsters  as 
(3)  they  feared  that  the  children, 
educated  In  the  white  man's  school,  would 
be  unfitted  for  Navajo  life;  (3)  or  they  with- 
drew children  as  a  protest  against  Govern- 
ment programs  generally. 

The  experience  of  the  yoving  Navajos  dur- 
ing the  recent  war  who  were  denied  equal 
opportunities  with  their  white  comrades 
brought  about  a  change  of  heart  overnight. 
Mow  the  Navajos  are  demanding  more  and 
better  education,  but  there  are  facilities  for 
only  8.000  of  the  24.000  Navajo  children  of 
school  age. 

As  recently  as  1906  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Hopl  villages  was  lociced  In  a  bitter  In- 
ternal fight  over  the  question  of  cooperating 
with  the  Government.  At  one  point  a  troop 
of  military  was  called  In.  and  but  for  a  cool- 
commanding  officer  there  miJ-ht  have 
,  gunfire.  The  village  settled  its  question 
In  a  bloodless  tug-of-war  by  which  the  antl- 
cooperators  were  pushed  out  of  the  plaza. 
The  defeated  party  moved  away  and  built  a 
new  Tillage,  and  to  this  day  the  members  of 
the  group  have  continued  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  white  men  to  compromise  with  them. 

From  thene  and  thousands  of  like  incidents 
which  might  be  called  to  mind.  I  conclude 
that   there   remains   m   the   Indian    people, 
▼trying  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  probably  from 
Individual     to     Individual,     an     underlying 
akeptlcism  about  the  quality  of  or  desirabil- 
ity of  Uvlnt5  In  the  white  man's  society.     It 
la   this  skepticism,   manifested   at    times   as 
frank  opposition,  which  keeps  Indians  aloof. 
8o  long  as  that  remains,  Indians  will  move 
but  slowly  In  the  direction  of  being  one  with 
us.     It  is  a  problem  of  internal  adjustment 
which  cannot  be  bruahed  away.     Above  all. 
ve   cannot   allow  ourselves   to   become   Im- 
patient With  the  Indian  who  holds  back  from 
lack  of  confidence  In  our  ability  to  decide 
what  Is  best  for  him. 
Ifljr  study  at  the  Indian  problem  has  been 
during  the  3  years  that  I  have  been 
It   Secretary  of   the   Interior   with   a 
general   supervisory   responsibility   over   the 
Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs,    but    I    rely    for 
much  of  my  information  on  the  older  stu- 
dents In  the  Bureau.    Btit  this  I  have  learned 
trom    bumblUig    personal    experience,    that 
M*  iBlsiUgent  Indians  with  places  of 
MDOQg  their  people  who  feel  that 
they    have    ample    reason    to    question    the 
good    faith   of    the   whole   American    people 
and  their  Govenunent.  and  who  are  doubtful 
wlMtber  there  is  anything  good  in  the  civil- 
iHMtkm  that  we  offer  them.    There  are  others 
with  a  crafty  knack  of  adopting  just  snough 
of  thm  white  man  s  ways  to  Imiwefa  fellow 
♦ho  prey  upon  their  fellows  and  foe- 
teed  tbelr  suipletOQs.    We  Bngllah- 
BOVmaUy  irtiwaua  Amwlcana  can 
path  of  tumud  progreas  that 
has  set  tor  Itself  and  are  not 
disturbed  by  political  forays  and  excursions 
tliat  foUow  the  rabbit  tracks  of  expedience 
MSd  give  a  Big  hwc  and  a  Eag  there  to  the 
movenMnt.    But  such  backing  and  ftmng  in 
the  white   adminlatraUon  of  Indian  affairs 
hm  nOsed  •  doubt  that  is  real  to  many  In- 
tbat   there  Is  an   Intelligible  pattern 
m   the  whole  busiaeaa. 
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vices  of  working  with  native  peoples.  The 
Bureau  has  been  unjustly  criticized  at  times 
for  being  experimental  and  for  questioning 
such  sacred  cows  as  the  academic  school 
curriculum  or  private  land  tenure.  The 
work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  solid;  its  con- 
tributions to  administrative  method  In  the 
field  of  native  affairs  have  lasting  value. 
How  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
for  10  years  or  more  interested  Government 
officials  and  scientists  from  Latin  America, 
from  Africa.  Burma,  India,  and  the  hill  dis- 
tricts of  China  have  come  to  study  Indian 
administration  In  the  United  States? 

Most  notable  of  the  Bureau's  contributions 
has  been  in  this  very  field  of  tribal  self- 
government — of  participation  by  Indians 
through  their  elected  and  appointed  spokes- 
men in  the  decisions  by  which  their  lives 
are  chartered.  Officials  of  the  Bureau  have 
assisted  more  than  150  tribes,  bands,  and 
villages  In  the  United  States  and  Alaska  to 
draft  written  constitutions  and  business 
charters.  The  formation  of  such  local  gov- 
ernments was  not  for  the  purpHJse  of  taking 
Indians  out  of  the  onward  current  of  Ameri- 
can life,  as  short-sighted  critics  have  charged. 
The  purpose  was  rather  to  set  up  re- 
sponsible, democratic  governing  bodies  Into 
whose  hands  the  Federal  Government  might 
shift  the  multitudinous  supervisory  powers 
which  by  law  had  been  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Transfers  of  these  pow- 
ers have  been  taking  place  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner and  at  an  accelerating  temr»o.  By  such 
processes  have  Indians  become  partners 
with  us  In  our  Joint  concern  for  their  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  well-being. 

The  day  must  come  when  Indians,  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  organized  groups,  are  fully 
responsible  for  their  own  actions.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  bring  this  about  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  them  off 
from  the  protections  which  their  treaties 
and  the  laws  of  Congress  guarantee  to  them. 
Responsibility  can  be  achieved,  and  is  being 
achieved,  by  building  upon  the  people,  by 
helping  them  to  create  the  organizations 
through  which  they  can  act  and  by  seeking 
always  to  broaden  the  horizon  for  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

I  should  not  close  these  remarks  without 
saying  that  I  am  particularly  concerned  over 
the  fate  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  10-year  program 
mentioned  earlier.  This  program  represents 
the  first  effort  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  place  before  Congress  the  complete 
situation  faced  by  the  Indiana  of  a  speclilo 
area.  We  go  before  Congress  annually  with 
a  request  for  funds  to  operate  schools  and 
hospitals,  to  construct  and  maintain  roads, 
to  provide  credit  funds  for  farming  opera- 
tions and  so  on.  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts 
to  particularize  the  needs  of  Individual  tribes 
and  areas,  we  never  quite  succeed  In  moving 
the  discussion  beyond  the  maze  of  appropri- 
ation detail.  There  Is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  opportunity  to  suggest  in  full  the  rela- 
tionship between  this  year's  request  for  funds 
and  cur  ultimate  objective  with  respect  to  a 
given  tribe.  I  am  frank  to  say.  also,  that  too 
frequently  there  Is  no  direct  relationship. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  we  take  two  trlbea. 
one  Icxrated  within  the  outer  boundaries  of 
the  other,  and  crplaiu  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  the  resources  and  to  the  people  of 
each.  We  sUte  what  ought  to  be  our  objec- 
tives In  terms  of  physical  plant  and  human  . 
rehabilitation.  Then  we  calculate  costs  and 
arrive  at  budget  estimates  over  the  years. 

We  are  prepared  to  present  similar  pro- 
graais  for  a  number  of  tr.bcs.  The  Bureau 
of  iBdiMI  Affairs,  with  the  help  of  the  In- 
dians and  iU  own  field  and  staff  personnel, 
has  been  devoting  the  past  year  to  the  draft- 
ing of  such  plans.  If  this  could  be  carried 
out  for  at  least  all  the  major  tribes  in  the 
country,  we  would  for  the  first  time  be  In  a 
position  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  human  adjustment  still  remaining 
to  be  accomplished,  and  we  should  begin  to 
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have  some  Idea  of  the  time  it  Is  going  to  take 
to  accomplish. 

The  Federal  Government  must  discharge 
Its  obligation  to  the  Indian  pec^)le.  I  know 
of  no  honorable  way  In  which  that  may  be 
done  except  by  proceeding  In  an  orderly  way 
to  place  the  Indian  In  ova  society  as  a  fully 
participating  member.  It  may  cost  us  heav- 
ily In  dollars,  but  we  cannot  afford  the  heav- 
ier cost  In  loss  of  prestige  which  must  result 
If  the  Indians  are  left  as  outcasts  in  their  own 
homeland. 


J«^e  Frask  W.  ToomscIIo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
c» 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

tS  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVga 

Thur'iday,  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
great  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  learn 
that  Judge  Prank  W.  Tomasello  has  been 
awarded  the  William  H.  Lewis  award. 

We  froxa  Massachusetts  are  proud  of 
Judge  Tomasello.  He  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
newspaper  report  of  the  aw^ard. 

JTHIST  Aw  abb  Is  PSESINTKD  TO  TOMASKiO 

The  newly  estabUahed  WUllam  H.  Lewis 
award,  to  be  given  annually  to  one  of  New 
Kngland's  outstanding  jurists,  was  presented 
for  the  first  time  last  night  at  the  Boston 
City  Club  to  Jiidge  Prank  W.  Tomasello,  an 
associate  jtistlce  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court. 

The  Lewis  memorial  scroll,  established  by 
Iota  chapter  of  Boston  University's  law  fra- 
ternity, Tau  gpallon  Rho,  Is  awarded  In  mon- 
ory  of  William  H.  Lewis,  first  Negro  elected 
to  the  Ifassachusetts  Legislature. 

FRSSUnS    HONOR 

The  presentaUon  to  Judge  TomaseUo  was 
made  by  E.  Mark  Sullivan,  former  district 
attorney  and  Lewis'  first  law  partner.  The 
Jtidge's  wife  was  present  to  witness  the 
•uremony. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  dinner  meeting 
was  Judge  Lewis  Goldberg,  of  the  Maasachu- 
■stts  Sufvems  Court,  who  dlscussad  "Democ- 
nmg  Through  the  Law." 

Others  taking  part  In  the  program  In- 
eluded:  Dean  SI  wood  H.  HetlTick.  of  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Law;  William  EL 
Ltwte,  Jr..  son  of  the  late  attorney;  Bernard 
Kaplan,  chancellor  of  the  law  fraternity's 
graduate  chapter  at  B.  U.;  Melvln  Chemlck. 
chanceUor  of  Iota  chapter;  and  Wilfred 
Paquet.  rapreaentlng  Governor  Etever. 


Second-Class  Postafe  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OMTBTIW 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REFRfiBMT A 11 V  U 

Thnrsdag.  Mag  5.  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mj  remarks,  I  include 
Iwrewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  L,  R.  Ward. 
pQbllsher  of  tte  Benton  County 
cxpressiar  Ub  irtaws  on  tl^.e 
tal  rates.  Mr.  Ward  has  published  a 
weekly  paper  for  many  years  and  is  en- 


tirely conversant  with  these  problems 
and  the  effects  of  the  contemplated  leg- 
islation. 

Benton  Cottntt  Rkvtew, 
Philomath,  Oreg..  AjtrU  19.  1949. 
Hon.  Walter  Wohbuid, 

Fyttse  Office  Building, 

Washi-ngton.  D.  C. 
Dkas  Mlt.  IfoitBt.AD:  Just  a  few  words  aboxrt 
the  pending  blU  to  Increase  postage  on  sec- 
ond-class mailings. 

1.  We  believe  aU  users  of  the  postal  fa- 
cilities should  pay  fair  and  reasonable 
charges. 

2.  However,  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
the  Foetal  Department  has  an  adequate  cost- 
finding  system  aiid  cannot  determine  what 
a  fair  and  reasonable  cost  should  be. 

3.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  subsidised  by  the 
Government,  even  to  the  point  of  securing 
mailing  rates  that  are  subsidies  in  fact. 

4.  Under  present  second-class  mailing  ar- 
rangements papers  do  give  a  large  amotuit 
of  free  publicity  to  governmental  prelects, 
bond  sales.  Army.  Navy,  and  other  depart- 
ments. 

5.  If  the  Government  would  pay  a  fair 
charge  on  all  of  these  so-called  tit  pub- 
licity releases  we  are  sure  the  newspapers 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a  fair  increase 
for  postage  costs. 

6.  A  free  press,  in  a  system  dedicated  to 
the  free  enterprise,  mtist,  of  course,  be  main- 
tained. The  bill  has  many  features  which 
would  seek  to  destroy  a  free  press  as  we  know 
It.  Hie  American  way  of  life  would  be  ma- 
terially Injured  by  a  curtailment  of  a  wide 
dlstrtbutkMi  of  reading  natter  such  as  most 
second-class  msllln^  aamr. 

7.  Not  only  would  Government  publicity 
be  restricted,  the  very  life  of  many  commu- 
nities would  suffer,  such  as  local  campaigns 
for  law  mforoement,  flood  control,  civic  bet- 
terment, distribution  of  church  and  civic 
news,  and  a  long  list  of  similar  servicee  ren- 
dei-ed  by  raoei  publications. 

8.  IT  a  balance  sheet  could  be  made  op 
showing  the  work  of  the  newspmpers  and 
magsatnm  in  carrying  on  the  war  effort,  local 
snd  Stata  publicity.  I  am  sure  it  would  show 
the  nempapers  and  magaxlnea  glTlng  many 
ttmes  more  than  they  receive  in  any  so-called 
reduced  mailing  ratee. 

Tours  truly, 

L.  R.  Wabd,  PuhHsh«r. 


Inceatives  Vanna  CaapnisioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cv 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OV  ILUIVOIS 

IN  THE  HOU3B  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Thwraday,  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leatve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
OBO,  I  Include  the  foUowinv  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  May 
4.  1949: 

ZNCENTIYSS    VSBSXTB   OOMPCLSION 

A  previously  suppressed  portion  of  the 
Hoover  Commission's  report  on  the  nation- 
al defense  has  come  to  light.  It  sharply 
attacks  the  Truman  program  of  regiment- 
ing the  whole  Nation  by  means  of  "stand- 
by" leglslaUon  iiiiifciMlfliiL  Ironclad  control 
over  as  major  faeeta  «(  the  national  life. 
"nMsa  emergency  powers  could  be  invoked 
not  only  if  the  country  want  to  war  but  also 
If  the  Congress  should  declare  that  the  eco- 
nomic stability  (tf  thB  United  States  was 
threatened. 

T%lB.  then,  ia  not  a  war  program,  but  a 
program  which  could  be  introduced  in  time 


of  peace.  It  would  eonacrtpt  everyt>ody, 
men  and  women  alike;  permit  censorship, 
rationing,  price  control,  allocation  by  tha 
Government  of  scarce  material,  use  of  public 
money  to  buUd  Government-owned  indus- 
trial plants  of  any  description,  control  of 
Insftltutton  of  universal  military 
f.  and  many  other  things. 

A  group  working  as  part  at  the  Hoover 
Commission  under  the  direction  of  Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt.  former  chief  of  the  mvmi- 
tions  board,  recommended  that  Congress 
give  short  shrift  to  stich  totalitarian  no- 
tions. 

The  committee  suggested  instead  that  the 
Nation  be  given  "proper  directives,  proper 
leadership,  proper  mechanisms,  and  proper 
Incentives — that  the  Nation  wotild  produce 
more  under  voluntary  eondltkxns  than  un- 
der compulsory  onee.  Wage  increases  are 
natiural  incentives  in  a  capitalist  society;  so, 
too.  is  every  man's  desire  to  better  himself. 
Most  men  work  better  for  the  hope  of  re- 
ward than  for  the  fear  of  punishment." 

These  statements  are  so  self-evident  that 
tt  Is  amaatng  that  anyone  should  have  to 
iMii|iliiiriis  them.  Itr.  Hoover  himself,  dur- 
ing his  senrteas  in  the  PliT.t  World  War.  found 
that  the  voluntary  method  would  suffice  and 
that  there  was  no  need  to  think  of  compul- 
sion in  obtaining  adequate  food  supplies  for 
the  Nation  and  Its  allies.  It  was  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Boose velt  that  he  never  gave  that 
system  a  chance  In  the  Second  World  War, 
but  hurried  to  impose  eeery  eonceivable  sort 
o^  control  as  rapidly  as  posslhle. 

Wh«i  ICr.  Truman  is  found  fkiBNgng  in  his 
footsteps,  the  reason  la  not  ohaenre.  Tba 
fact  Is  that  some  of  the  New  Deal's  wartlasa 
controls  survive  and  have  been  absorbed  as 
a  pennanent  part  of  the  New  Deal  peace- 
time program,  and  that  very  many  more  of 
them  would  have  survived  and  so  been  ab- 
sorbed if  Congress  aiHf  the  people  had  not 
revolted  In  IMd.  Now  that  his  poliUcal 
fortunes  have  again  improved.  Mr.  Truman 
has  lost  no  time  in  seeking  to  recapture 
every  power  the  New  Deal  bad  in  war,  and 
even  to  exceed  those  powers  with  others  still 
more  repressive. 

"Rie  result  Is  that  this  country  Is  eoc- 
froated  with  a  boldly  avowed  demand  that 
ewy  cltlaen  submit  to  a  state  discipline 
no  lass  harih  than  ev«-  was  impneed  upon 
Gsriiianii  toy  Bitiar  or  upon  Russians  by  Sta- 
lin. Mr.  Truman's  predaoaasor  sought  to  Ji 
tlfy  totalitarian  controls  as  Baoassary  in 
Mr.  Truman  Mmself  would  adopt  them  ss 
tba  wienrs  of  a  dooMaMa  piagjam  in  tXmm 
at  paace.  He  wotild  not  lack 
tbm^  the  Nation's 
thrsataned.  The  New  Deal 
^landing,  and  vast  program  of  bureaucrat^e 
"servieea"  already  have  the  economy  on  the 
ropes. 

choice  ■hslhai  they  are  to  sorrender  to  tha 
state  or  to  <inwtln—  ttstng  aa  fraa  men  in  the 
tradition  of  tiwnCliMs  and  rawards  which 
dates  from  the  Nation's  Ijsgliiiilms  That 
choice  is  before  them,  hare,  now. 


Kmp   Hm   Fleet   Te   Keep  tW   Peace— 
Armament  for  Larger  Carrier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 


IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  SKPBSBENTATIW 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Since,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  maintain  the  position  that  we  shall  be 
attacked  and  not  be  the  aOBcessor  in  any 
third  world  war.  it  follows  that  enemy 
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"X"  will  Immediately  seek  to  destroy  all 
our  boasted  land  bases  In  a  repeat  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  Everybody  who  might  b« 
hostile  to  us  has  a  perfect  blueprint  show- 
ing the  location  of  all  the  bases  from 
which  our  long  range  bombers  might  take 
off.  were  they  the  aggressors.  I  might 
say  that  if  our  possible  enemies  do  not 
have  such  maps  it  is  just  because  we 
omilted  some  detail  in  our  public  adver- 
tising of  our  defenses  and  the  character 
of  weapons  we  would  use. 

Since  it  is  true  that  the  bases,  the  lo- 
cation of  which  we  have  advertised  to  the 
world,  will  be  destroyed  before  we  know 
it.  the  essential  and  necessary  hope  we 
have  is  found  in  a  supercarrier.  or  two. 
off  which  guided  missiles  may  be  launched 
and  from  which  planes  carrying  atomic 
bomb  loads  may  fly. 

Since  our  land-based  planes  will  have 
been  destroyed  In  a  sneak  attack,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  have  just  one  chance  to 
save  ourselves.  A  supercarrier.  or  two. 
In  the  Pacific,  changing  base,  and  as 
permanently  unlocatable  as  a  Dixie- 
Democrat  at  a  national  convention,  could 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble  and  could  save  the 
United  States. 

You  just  cannot  laugh  it  off.  We  still 
must  be  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  to  do 
that  a  supercarrier.  or  two.  equipped 
with  planes  carrying  atomic  bombs  and 
staffed  with  guided  missiles.  Is  really  the 
answer  in  this  new  logistic  and  strategic 
war-torn  world.  The  matter  of  cost  Is 
not  the  issue  when  the  price  of  liberty 
is  Involved. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude, under  leave  heretofore  granted,  an 
article  by  David  Lawrence: 
lasvn  or  thx  Oat 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
AaorMcrr  roi  laaces  cammxxm 

Washincton.  AprU  29 — The  Navy's  caae 
for  the  building  of  a  carrier  larger  than  pre- 
viously bulit  has  never  been  given  to  the 
puUle  do*  to  Um  "gag"  enforced  against 
tb*  Mivy  and  not  aKslnst  the  other  services. 
Bert  are  the  essential  points  In  that  case: 

1.  The  new  carrier  kncwn  as  the  "United 
Btates"  is  not  a  "supercarrier"  or  a  new 
weapon  but  a  logical  development  of  an 
•slating  one. 

a.  Tbm  difference  in  siae  bvtwemi  previous 
emrrtmn  and  the  new  oe«  la  actually  only  100 
feet  in  length  and  SO  feet  In  width.  Th« 
Urge  carriers  hitherto  have  BMaeured  900 
feet  long  and  106  wide.  Tb«  new  on*  was 
to  have  been  1.090  feet  long  and  139  feet 
wide. 

9.  TlM  BMT  MRttf  would  permit  Its  planes 
to  Sy  1.700  aUlw  out  and  1.700  miles  back. 
Wfeinaa  tho  planea  of  present  carriers  have 
A  raaca  of  only  900  miles. 

4.  In  aoeordance  with  the  unanimotts 
agf— iiMiit  of  tiM  Joint  Chiefs  ot  MaS  rsaehad 
at  Kay  Wast  wcsutly,  the  miaslon  ot  naval 
avtaHoB  waa  dsscribed  nut  as  a  primary  in* 
•tniBwnt  for  strategic  twmbing  but  only  as 
a  Maane  of  assisung  that  mission. 

raiMAST  pvaran  or  CAaatna 
».  The  primary  purposs  of  aarrlsrs  U  to 
obtain  and  retain  complete  aoatrel  of  the 
Maa  agalaat  any  threat  from  land  or  sea. 
It  la  to  OMal  any  menace  against  ships  at 
sea,  including  thoae  transporting  fuel  to 
supply  land-baaed  etratagio  bomber*  of  the 
other  armed  services. 

0.  Included  In  this  primary  purpose  is 
the  attsck  upon  shur<r  Installatlun-i  from 
which  wtfwnarl— a  are  sent  out  to  prey  uu 
cuounaica^ 


7.  The  chief  futictlon 
operations  near  la  id 
so    as   to   block   t  le 
through   straits   aid 
lead  to  the  sea. 

8.  The  use  of  sntaller 
fight  submarines 
the  burden  of  antisubmarine 
creased  unless  a 
depended  upon  to 
tions  where  subma  rines 


carriers  to  hunt  and 

1  rould  be  diminished,  and 

warfare  is  in- 

I  arrier   task  force   can   be 

demolish  shore  installa- 

are  concentrated. 


PLAMn 


JBT 

9.  Jet  planes  werfe 


be<  n 

rot 
itts. 


can 


cairler 


carrier.     It  ha^ 
jet  planes  could 
the     United     Sta 
planes  land  on  the 
carrier  but  they 
smaUer  size  statio^ied 
sea. 

10.  The  new 
less  vulnerable  thin 
ever    built.     Its 
nature  that  nothlnk 
operations,  as  known 
carrier.     To  ward 
has  Its  own  radar 
successfully  kept 
Pacific    in   the 
from  the  air.     No 
carrier  was  ever  sulik 


(Iff 


last 


f(»r 


I  assiun  )d 
seven -oc«  an 


11.  The  reason 
In  length  and  30 
carrier  Is  that  the 
by  the  necessity  of 
Canal.     It  is 
will  be  a 
will  have  enough 
keep  control  of  thi 
rler,  with  a  ta^k 
placed  at  a  strategu 
near  the  Persian 
lantic.    It  could 
liedlterranean  as 
would  cost  less  to 
cost  to  build  two 

12.  The  Navy 
carrier  aviation  an( 
In  the  natural 
which  It  alone 
advantage  In  actull 

Tile  real  questioi 
armed  service  shall 
provements  shall  b 
ons.  assuming  tha^ 
budget. 


of  carrier  planes  in 
bases  Is  to  drop  mines 
egress  of  submarines 
narrow   channels  that 


raoM  CAKRiEa 

to  be  flown  from  the  new 

erroneously  stated  that 

return  to  the  deck  of 

Not     only    could     jet 

deck  of  the  proposed  new 

land  also  on  carriers  of 

at  other  locations  at 


would   be  safer  and 

any  ship  of  any  kind 

construction    Is    of   such    a 

in  the  way  of  submarine 

today,  could  sink  the 

attack  from  the  air,  it 

md  fighter  planes,  which 

^very  large  carrier  In  the 

war    from    being   sunk 

or  large-sized  American 

by  a  submarine,  either. 


fiat- 


WOULDN'T  4o  THROUGH  CANAL 

the  increase  of  100  feet 

eet  in  width  in  the  new 

Navy  no  longer  la  limited 

;oing  through  the  Panama 

that  any  future  conflict 

war  and  that  America 

(  arrlers  in  every  ocean  to 

seas.     The  new  big  car- 

orce  around  it,  could  be 

point  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

(ftulf  or  in  the  North  At- 

]  irotect   commerce    in    the 

veil  as  In  any  ocean.     It 

Duild  than  It  would  have 

>attleBhips  5  years  ago. 

led  the  whole  world  in 

now  has  been  fnastrated 

of  a  new  weapon 

and  has  used  to 

combat. 

at  Issue  is  whether  each 

be  the  Judge  of  what  Im- 

made  on  its  own  weap- 

It  can  keep  within  its 


ha  I 


deve  iopment 
unc  erstands 


Stockholders  Dctfrre  a  Larfcr  Share  of 
rate  ProfiU 


Corpo|-ate  P 

CNSIONOF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WR  GHT  PATMAN 

Cr  TEXAS 

IN  TBS  HOUSE    >r  RSPRK8KNTATIVI8 


Thur 


'aduf 


',  May  5,  1949 


Ux.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  em- 
phaaia  in  the  mu:  orlty  of  the  diacttsaiona 
on  the  distributl  >n  of  corporate  proflti 
haa  been  given  t)  the  question  of  po«- 
big  buslnesa  if  profits 
for  expansion  and  re- 
More  emphaaia  should 
be  given  to  the  U  ct  that  the  people  who 
finance  corporations  by  Inveetlng  In 
larger  share  of  those 
profits.  I  have  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  respona  ble  and  intelligent  cit- 
and  flgures  concerning 
)roilts  by  corporations. 


slble  damage  to 
are  not  retained 
placement  funds. 


liens  giving  facts 
the  retention  of 


I  would  like  to  present  to  the  Members 
some  representative  statements  from 
those  letters: 

The  first  statement  is  from  a  manager 
of  small  estates.     He  says: 

I  happen  to  manage  a  good  many  estates 
where  we  must  invest  part  of  our  money 
In  bonds,  and  it  is  every  month  that  I  have 
bonds  maturing  that  were  paying  4U  to  4'^ 
percent  and  I  now  must  invest  the  money 
in  good  bonds  paying  I'a  to  2  percent.  You 
therefore  can  see  what  a  trimming  the  bene- 
flciartes  are  getting  In  these  estates  by  cor- 
porations holding  on  to  the  dividends.  In 
the  first  place  I  ttilnk  it  Is  a  very  narrow, 
short-sighted  pxjllcy  to  try  and  build  up  cor- 
porations from  earnings  only.  The  best 
managed  corporations  have  not  done  this. 

I  am  enclosing  the  statement  of  a  com- 
pany that  we  own  stock  in.  Please  note  that 
this  company  last  year  earned  $38  a  share, 
and  gave  the  stockholders  tS.  In  5  years' 
time  their  current  assets  have  gone  from 
25,000.000  to  57,000.000.  This  Is  another 
company  that  handed  us  some  stock  divi- 
dends that  cannot  be  distributed  to  the 
beneficiaries,  and  you  cant  eat  stock  certifi- 
cates. In  5  years'  time  the  company  earned 
»83.88  a  share.  The  stockholders  have  re- 
ceived »13.25  a  share,  and  two  10-percent 
stock  dividends,  but  you  can't  buy  groceries 
with  them,  nor  does  the  Government  get 
any  income  tax  on  them. 

And  here  is  another: 

I  am  a  stockholder  in  a  small  corporation, 
holding  42  percent  of  outstanding  stock,  but 
am  in  the  minority,  condequently  I  do  not 
count.  This  corporation  for  the  3-year  pe- 
riod 1945-47  shows:  Earnings.  9218.735; 
taxes.  989.610:  dividends.  910,200;  net  in- 
come to  surplus  account,  9129.125. 

If  this  corporation  had  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends two-thirds  of  its  earnings,  the  stock- 
holders would  have  benefited,  and  also  the 
Federal  Government.  As  It  is.  both  lose. 
There  must  be  himdreds  of  such  examples. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  any  measure  that 
would  require  corporations  to  pay  out  two- 
thirds  of  their  earnings  and  not  allow  them 
to  build  up  these  huge  surpluses  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Government. 

A  small-inve.stment  banker  gave  a  par- 
ticularly good  summary  of  the  situation: 

Today  many  of  our  large  and  medium-size 
corporations  are  managed  by  individuals  who 
have  only  a  nominal  financial  interest  in  the 
enterprise  and  they  seem  frequently  obsessed 
with  the  Idea  that  earnings  should  be  con- 
served In  one  way  or  another,  plowed  back 
into  expan.sion,  or  Just  left  idle  in  cash — 
not  paid  out  In  dividends.  It  is  my  thought 
that  at  times  this  Is  done  to  Insure  the 
various  pension  plans  for  the  executives  and 
to  minimize  the  responslbUltlcs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  management.  Moreover,  the 
very  fsllure  to  pay  a  greater  percentage  out 
In  dividends  aggravatae  the  so-called  dltt- 
ctilty  of  obtaining  new  equity  capital.  It  Is 
a  sort  of  vldotu  cUxle.  Managements  com- 
plain that  the  public  are  not  responsive 
to  new  stock  issties,  and  In  my  judgment  the 
reastm  they  are  not  responsive  Is  that  man- 
agemenu  themselves  insUt  upon  arbitrarily 
retaining  an  entirely  unreHsotiable  propor- 
tion of  said  earnings  In  the  buslneae. 

Here  \n  another  typical  example: 
For  the  past  2  years  I  have  accumulated 
300  shares  of  Emsco  Derrick  and  Equt|)ni«'nt 
(New  York  Curb  market)  Uiiukliig  that  Irom 
an  earnings  standpoint  for  a  low-priced  stock. 
It  might  be  a  good  speculation.  For  the  year 
of  1040.  earnings  wers  9101,  year  of  1947 
93.78.  and  the  past  year  1948  their  sUtement 
shows  9A81  net.  a  total  (or  the  3  years  of 
910.4ti,   and   during   those   3   years   only   25 
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cents  have  been  paid  out  in  dividends.  This 
Is.  of  course,  an  extreme  caae  of  this  type. 
However,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  company,  stockholders  were 
told  that  they  need  not  expect  any  dividends 
for  some  time,  due  to  a  large  expansion  pro- 
gram on  at  present  and  that  funds  were  re- 
quired for  corporate  purposes. 

The  following  figures  were  submitted 
In  a  letter  from  a  stockholder  In  the 
American  Hard  Rubber  Co.: 

I  am  a  stockholder  in  the  American  Hard 
Rubber  Co.   and   I  am  enclosing   pertinent 
data,  as  disclosed  in  their  report  for  1948.    In 
this  report  they  include  a  break-down  of  a 
10-vear    sximmary:    In    1939    net    sales    were 
98  844  833;    net   income.    9497.869;    preferred 
dividends.  9181,466.  and  common  dividends, 
9163.758.     Ten  veara  later,  in  1948,  net  sales 
were  916.378,006;   net  Income,  9499,801:   pre- 
ferred dividends.  $114,492,  and  common  divi- 
dends, 988.477.     So  with  an  increase  of  sales 
of    nearly   ten    mUlions.    their    net    income 
shows  an  increase  of  $2,000,  and  the  common 
dividends   have   been   cut   from  9163,758   to 
988.477.    This  doesn't  indicate  any  brUliancy 
in  managerial  achievement,  yet  In  their  an- 
alysis of  1948  operations,  to  emphasize  their 
brilliance,  they  divulge  that  compensations 
paid  to  12  officers  amounted  to  9170.552.  or 
1  percent  of  the  gross,  while  dividends  to 
common  stockholders,  988.477.  amounted  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  said  gross. 


An  investment  securities  company 
president  sent  the  following  letter,  which 
indicates  that  corporation  ofQcials  have 
little  or  no  concern  about  violating  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code: 

I  was  interested  in  your  recent  statement 
that  teeth  should  be  put  in  section  102  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  compel  cor- 
porations to  pay  out  two-thirds  of  net  in- 
come In  dividends.  While  I  realize  that 
there  are  probably  n-juiy  Instances  under 
which  such  a  dividend  policy  would  work 
hardship  on  corporations.  I  believe  that  there 
are  also  many  cases  where  dividends  are  be- 
ing unfairly  withheld  from  stockholders. 

A  week  ago  today  I  attended  a  stockhold- 
ers meeting  of  the  Hamischfeger  Corp..  In 
MUwaukee.  Wis.,  which  has  recently  reported 
earnings  of  911  94  per  share  for  the  year  1948. 
Dividends  paid  out  for  that  year  amounted  to 
91  25  per  share,  or  not  much  more  than  10 
percent  of  earnings.  The  directors  on  that 
same  date  declared  a  regtilar  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  only  13  cents  per  share  \a  spite  of  the 
big  earnings  for  1948. 

According  to  the  enclosed  SUndard  Poor  s 
report,  thla  company  to  the  past  9  years 
Murned  a  total  of  946.S7  per  share  on  common 
Btock  and  In  that  same  period  has  P*la  f" 
dividends  9690  per  share.  Since  1941  you  will 
note  that  the  book  value  has  increaaed  from 
•21.18  par  ihare  to  968.01  p^-  •hare  and  that 
the  net  working  capital  has  Increased  from 
94.842,000  to  911.W7.000. 

I  understand  that  over  80  percent  of  the 
common  stock  of  Hamischfeger  Corp.  U 
owned  by  Mr  W.  Harnifcchfeger.  president,  ot 
members  of  hU  famUy.  D"""*  ^»»"  *',^.? 
the  meeting  I  toqulred  of  President  Har- 
nischfeger.  who  was  'cting  m  chalxmanof 
the  stockholders'  meeting.  If  the  dlrectora 
had  given  caf«ful  consideration  to Jhe  poeal- 
ble  Implication  of  section  102.  In  the  light  of 
their  big  eamlnga  and  their  very  conserva- 
tive dividend  policy.  He  ^'o^™***  "•  ™ 
the  dlrectore  had  carefiUly  considered  tha 
matter  at  various  directors'  meeUngs  and 
had  decided  tliat  tl.eir  policy  was  not  affected 
by  provUlons  of  secilon  102  of  tha  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle. 

As  a  stockholder  of  thla  corporation  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  lU  management  has  done 
a  good  Job  m  operating  the  business,  but  I 
aJo  feel  that  In  view  of  the  very  substantial 
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amount  of  profits  that  have  been  plowed  back 
Into  the  busines.s,  this  corporation  should 
also  give  more  consideration  to  dividends  lor 
minority  stockholders  whose  problems,  from 
a  tax  standpoint,  are  probably  not  Identical 
with  those  who  control  over  80  percent  of 
the  stock. 

WhUe  I  believe  that  the  Government  must 
exercise  great  care  in  formxUating  any  law 
tliat  wUl  force  corporations  to  pay  out  profits 
that  are  reaUy  needed  to  the  business,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  at  the  present  time  many 
managements  are  delil>erately  withholdtog 
the  payment  of  reasonable  dividends  because 
of  personal  tax  considerations.  Under  such 
conditions  It  is  not  surprising  that  smaU 
investors  hesitate  to  tovest  their  surplus 
funds  to  common  stocks,  which  could  be  one 
of  the  answers  as  to  why  capital  markets  are 
drying  up. 

Another  letter  offers  some  interesting 
ideas  for  revision  of  the  tax  laws: 

May  I  offer  the  small  support  of  one  citi- 
zen to  your  efforts,  and  may  I  also  say  that 
many  others  to  whom  I  have  spoken  about 
the  matter  are  essentiaUy  to  agreement  with 
the  comments  below: 

(a)  Many  corporations  have  grown  at  the 
expense  of  the  stockholder— who  is  toterested 
in  dividends  and  not  in  the  size  of  his  com- 
pany. Why  should  corporations  be  allowed 
to  retovest  eamtogs  without  permission  of 
the  stockholders  to  whom  they  really  belong? 
Today  thev  do  so.  Many  corporations  appear 
to  btf  operattog  primarUy  for  the  benefit  of 
their  top  management.  This  is  unfaur. 
They  should  be  retiuTied  to  the  rightful  own- 
ers, and  only  a  Federal  law  can  do  that. 

(b)  It  would  be  desirable  to  ellmtaate 
taxes  on  corporations— then  require  them  to 
pay  out  90  percent  of  their  profits  to  divi- 
dends. 

( 1 )  This  would  give  the  people  with  smau 
tocome— widows,  etc..  who  own  a  large  por- 
tion of  corporaUon  stocks— a  reasonable  to- 
come,  and  at  the  same  time  well-paid  cor- 
poration officers  who  own  quite  a  fe**  sharea 
would  pay  their  Jxist  share  of  tax. 

(2)  There  would  be  an  tocreased  wUltog- 
ness  on  the  part  of  Individuals  to  tovest 
venture  capital  to  new  and  smaller  corpora- 
tions. This  Isn't  true  today  because  one 
stands  to  lose  aU— If  the  venture  fails— and 
gato  little  (after  double  taxation)  If  the 
ventiire  succeeds. 


^  I  believe  the  Members  will  recognize 
this  correspondence  as  being  of  unusual 
caliber.  The  letters  are  well-reasoned 
and  conservatively  phrased.  They  point 
out  a  problem  which  this  Congress  should 
consider  at  an  early  date. 


Ctizesskip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  tojn 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  iotmi  caboliwa 
m  THE  HOUai  OP  BIPR«B«TATIV« 

Thuraday,  May  5, 19^ 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  addrese  made  November  2. 1948, 
by  Hon.  Cater  Bowie,  governor.  South 
Carolina  District  Clvltan  International, 
Mr.  Bowie  is  one  of  the  outstanding  lead- 
ers of  civltanocracy  of  International  re- 
nown and  has  done  much  to  further  the 
cause  of  good  citizenship.  I  am  genu- 
inely proud  to  claim  him  as  my  constitu- 


ent and  personal  friend.    His  address 
follows : 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  Clvltana  of 
Charleston.  I  know  all  of  you  have  heard 
many  times  how  Clvltan  was  origtoated. 
Therefore,  I  am  skipping  over  the  history  of 
Clvltan.  However,  the  word  "Clvltan-  waa 
derived  from  the  Latto  "Clvltas,"  meaning 
citizenship. 

One  requirement  of  CiviUn  Is  that  all 
members  must  be  qualified  voters.  I  hope 
that  everyone  to  this  room  is  a  qualified 
voter.  I  also  hope  that  your  wives  and  aU 
relatives  are  qualified  voters. 

The  Clvltan  International  has  suggested, 
or  requested,  that  clubs  do  not  take  any  part 
to  politics,  that  Is.  sanction  or  unite  together 
for  any  particular  candidate.  This  sugges- 
tion U  to  eltmtoate  friction  among  memb«« 
wltliln  clubs. 

However,  Clvitans.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  Clvitans  of  South  Carolina,  and  of 
the  South,  to  take  part  to  poliUcs.  especially 
national  poUtlcs. 

As  all  of  you  know,  today  Is  general  elec- 
tion day  This  is  the  most  Important  elec- 
tion that  we  have,  and  wlU  have  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  have  always  taken  the 
least  totwest  to  the  general  election.  Thla 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  primrry  election 
has  always  been  a  ruling  factor  to  our  elec- 
tions. However,  the  primary  system  seems 
to  be  losing  out  for  many  and  various  rea- 
sons. I  may  be  wrong  to  the  matter,  but 
believe  that  our  present  primary  system  wlU 
be  abolished  withto  a  short  time. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  to  South  Carolina  and  through- 
out the  South,  and  even  m  thu  Clvltan  Club, 
are  todiflerent  as  to  what   is  going  on   to 
national  politics.    These  people  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  the  two  major  political  partlea 
to  thla  country  are  trying  to  make  a  sacri- 
ficial goat  out  of  the  Southern  States.    Ovx 
way  of  life  to  the  South  is  now  endangered. 
Otir  great-grandfathers,  who  canu  hers  yeara 
ago,  fought,  an    many  died  fighting  Indiana, 
helped  to  make  our  preaent  way  of  Uvlng  to 
the  south  possible.    They  handed  us  a  grand 
and  glorious  country,  with  Instructions  to 
please  keep  It  free  of  totalltarlana  and  dlcU- 
tora,  so  that  we  can  all  enjoy  life  aa  we  have 
been  enjoytog  It.  and  not  like  the  people  of 
European  countries,  who  must  abide  by  the 
wishes  of  some  dictator. 

Our  Immediate  grandfather*  f otight  4  long 
years  against  odds  that  were  never  known  to 
previous  history  so  that  we  could  keep  our 
Bute  rights  ae  well  as  todlvldual  right*.    I 
bad  two  grandfathers  wtM  fwght  to  this  war 
for  4  years.    It  was  not  «»•  they  were  diet- 
ing for  what  they  thought  was  rt«>»*-«*f 
ware  fighttog  for  what  waa  right  and  guaiP- 
•nteed  to  the  autea  by  Uie  Conatltutlou  of 
the  United  BUtss.    If  you  have  any  doubt 
about  thU,  then  I  aoaeet  thMX,  you  "»«»  Jj* 
Constitution  for  jourMlvea.  and  you  wUl  And, 
aooordlng  to  the  original  Constitution,  aa^ 
aute  waa  a  Bovarelgn  State  and  had  tlia  11^ 
te  ooDduct  tta  own  aSalre.    They,  at  taat 
were  unlt«l  together  to  a  MeraM 
tbe  MBM  aa  they  are  today.  «or  taetr  owa 
protection  against  any  common  enemy. 

Furthermore,  my  own  f*tb«J|fho  Ui  atUl 
Uvlng.  at  ths  age  of  12  wore  a  rad  shirt  and 
K)de  with  Wade  Hampton  down  the  main 
gmeta  of  Columbia.  8.  C  and  helped  brea> 
ttMm  the  doow  of  the  suuhouse  who  Ooe- 

•roor  Chambertto.  the  o^'^'^j^^S!!!^ 
refuaad  to  open  the  doors  andaurwndwttoe 

BtatabouM  altar  bis  iCha«fcertl»l9)  0mmM 

tat  reelection,  -»,.-«,  .^m 

our  way  of  Ufa  in  the  »outto.  Whl^  -^« 
have  enjoyed  from  the  year  IdOO,  »a  now jm- 
dangered.  It  l.  endangers!  by  two  P«;»»ttcal 
partlea.  who  wuh  to  foioe  upon  «•  «  2! 
south  the  FBPC.  antUynch  Uw.  and  other 
laws  so  that  these  two  P^-.W  be  popu- 
lar with  a  certain  minority  to  the  Unltea 
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Statta.  abooM  tbm  VWC  be  aiactod  It  m«Ana 
that  the  South  CSrcilna  Power  Co..  down  th« 
•treet  h«re.  wUi  not  have  th«  prlvilegv  of 
•aopiOTtaC  tbOM  wtkom  they  wish  to  empioj. 
nor  will  th*7  have  tha  prlTlleg*  or  dlacharg- 
lac  tlMiae  whom  they  wlah  to  disctiarse.  If 
ttacy  do.  thcj  win  be  Indicted  and  proaecuted 
by  tha  l^<leral  Govcmmant.  I  am  simply 
uslitg  the  South  Carolina  Power  Co.  u  an 
BfeMtratlon — thla  will  apply  to  mc.  and  all 
othier  employars  In  tha  Cnltad  Statca.  Think 
It  over.  Civitana — thli  alona  la  i^yyugh  to 
naka  awry  amploycr  shu^lder. 

TIm  antUynch  law  which  they  are  trying 
to  put  on  tha  books  Is  another  terrible 
t^  South.  Why  ahoukl  all 
I  In  this  county  i  whan  I  aay  all. 
I  SMan  aTtrytedy  oo  tha  country  pay  roll  >  ba 
Tiiniiallils  for  what  soom  hot-haadad  Irra- 
■ponsible  peofHe  may  do?  The  city  author- 
maa  or  Chlcafo.  and  the  city  cuthorltiaa  of 
!*««  Tork.  and  other  big  citiea.  are  not  held 
tmtftmmttim  toe  mob  action.  ar«  they?  They 
Are  not  Indicted  and  thrown  Into  Jail  bacausa 
■ooM  gum  lapuna  to  kill  aona  paraon— then 
why  shfovdd  oar  county  ofldala  be  held  re- 
sponslbla  for  soma  particular  mob  or  gang 
action? 

To  stun  up  tha  whole  matter  In  a  nutshell. 
It  la  thla:  Tboea  poUtlcal  powers  In  tha 
North  intend  forcing  a  certain  elemeut  down 
our  very  throata.  and  make  us  like  It.  and 
aak  for  mcve. 

Thank  God.  wa  have  a  few  men  In  South 
Carolina  who  have  soma  of  the  courage  ot 
thatr  forefathers,  namely;  Governor  Thur- 
Mond.  Congr— siMBu  Mendel  Rivers.  Ttom 
Moaay.  of  Cbarteaton.  also  Mayor  Monlaon. 
at  Charleatcn.  and  a  few  others.  Thaaa  man 
doing  all  thay  can.  bat  they  cannot  light 

■  battlaa  alotw.  Wa  arast  let  them  know 
'"^  •"  '^t**  them,  and  tirge  them  to  do  their 
bsatfor  us. 

Wa.  ourselves,  must  use  the  only  weapon 
wa  have  left  to  nght  with  against  thoaa  who 
tetend  breaking  the  backs  of  the  white 
800th.  That  weapon  ti  our  ballot.  Use  it 
today,  Clvttans,  or  forever  hold  yo\»r  peace 
when  undeatrablea  come  crowding  you  out 
of  your  place  at  theaters,  chtirches.  rall- 
w***.  bosaea — and  the  very  seat  where  you 
•ra  now  slttttg.    Thank  yor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mcwicAN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RIFRBBENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Maw  5.  1949 

Mr  DONDERO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  rernarks  In  the  Con- 
CBSS&iONAi.  Ricoao.  I  Include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Washtngt<»  Evening 
BUr  of  May  4.  1M9.  entitled  "The  House 
Stands  Plrm." 

No  one  can  read  this  editorial  without 
appreciaUng  the  clea*  and  forthright 
statement  on  vhat  happtned  in  the 
Mmmt  of  Representatives  regarding 
kibor  legislation,  it  ought  to  be  read  by 
erery  Member  who  believes  In  sane. 
«MIU«  leglilatton  in  the  field  of  labor. 
It  OQCtat  to  stand  a^  an  encouragement 
lor  ctear  thinking  and  a  coasciousnos  of 
our  obiigatioos  and  respuosibiUUes  as 
leclsiators. 
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Rent  Control  Slips 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I    ** 

HON.  RAIJPH  E.  CHURCH 

OS  iLLiiroia 

IN  THE  HOUSB   3P  RKPREamTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  S.  1949 

Mr.  CHURChJ  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
otD.  I  Include  (he  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicagc  Dally  News  of  May  2. 
1949: 

asMT  CQirraOL  SLirs 

Tha  Tadaral  Jud  clary  In  Chicago  ts  split 
wide  open  on  tha  1  usatloa  of  enforcing  tha 
FMeral  rent-contn  I  laws. 


This  dlRagreement  seems  symptomatic  ot 
a  general  dlstlntegratlon  of  the  control  sys- 
tem. When  Congress  reenacted  the  rent-ccHi- 
trol  law  tt  was  suggested  In  theee  columns 
that  rent  control  was  breaking  down  of  its 
own  weight  and  that  control  might  not  even 
ladt  the  15  additional  months  prescribed  for 
it  by  Congress. 

Two  United  States  judges  here.  William  J. 
Campbell  and  John  P.  Barnes,  bold  that  the 
general  Federal  practice  act  bars  all  suits  for 
treble  damages  for  rent  overcharges  asking 
leas  than  13.060.  They  are  tracking  a  recent, 
decision  of  the  United  States  Cotirt  of  Ap- 
peals to  that  effect. 

On  the  other  hand.  Judge  Uichael  L.  Igoe 
holds  the  Philadelphia  decision  Is  invalid. 
In  his  opinion  the  clear  Intention  of  Con- 
gress In  the  rent-control  laws  Is  to  open 
United  States  courts  to  all  tenants  seeking 
such  redress. 

The  resulting  confusion  among  lawyers, 
landlords  and  tenants  la  easily  imagined,  with 
more  to  come  as  caaes  are  dropped  and  refiied 
in  State  courts. 

The  ^plit  at  the  Federal  court  hoxisc  came 
after  a  flood  of  treble  damage  suits  that  in- 
dicated bow  widespread  were  private  deals 
of  landlords  and  tenanu  that  did  not  follow 
the  standards  of  the  control  laws.  The  num- 
ber of  such  deals  that  stick  must  far  exceed 
the  number  tliat  wind  up  in  disputes  and 
lawsiUts. 

Rent  control  has  long  since  encountered 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  which  even- 
tually niUliaes  all  prlce-flxlng  leglfil«tlon. 
Only  In  the  heat  of  war  passion  Is  It  poesibia 
for  such   regimentation  to  work  smoothly. 


Berlin  and  Lake  Success 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVEa 
Tuesday,  May  3. 1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoh d,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Globe  of  May  4.  1949: 

BXXLnV  AND  DAKX  SOCcaW 

Two  events  on  opposite  sides  of  the  world 
will  exert  a  profound  Influence  on  the  future 
of  tha  United  Nations.  The  events  are  the 
conquest  of  China  by  the  Commimlsts.  a 
monumental  occurrence  whose  impact  has 
not  yet  reached  Lake  Success,  and  the  pre- 
liminary conversations  In  New  Tork  toward 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Porelgn  Mln- 
teters  on  German  questions. 

Superflclally,  the  only  connection  of  the 
UN  with  the  Berlin  negotiations  has  been  to 
furnish  a  convenient  meeting  place  for 
Messrs.  Malik  and  Jessup.  It  ts  true,  how- 
ever, that  no  Institution  aside  from  the  gov- 
ernments directly  Involved  bas  so  much  at 
stake  In  these  questlors  as  the  United  Na- 
Uona.  Nowhere  are  the  Jessup-Malik  "con- 
versations" followed  with  more  Intense  con- 
cern than  at  Lake  Success  and  Flushing 
Meadow.  No  delegate,  or  member  of  the  Sec- 
retariat, or  observer,  doubts  that  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations  wtU  be  shaped  by  the 
course  of  these  negotiations. 

The  baste  principle  of  the  Charter  Is  agree- 
ment among  the  great  powers.  Peace.  In 
short,  is  supposed  to  be  assured  by  the  might 
of  the  Big  Five  acting  In  concert,  and  tha 
keystone  of  the  United  Nations  was  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Big  Five  wotild  act  to 
concert  to  keep  the  peace  as  they  had  done 
to  prosecute  the  war  It  is  Impossible  to 
consider  the  United  Nations  apart  from  great 
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power  contentions  and  disagreemenU;    the 
two  are  InsepanAla. 

Because  of  this  fundamental  principle. 
every  development  In  the  cold  war  bas  Im- 
mediate repercussions  In  the  United  Kattona. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  particnlar  dis- 
aaoaion  orlalnated  inaide  the  organSxatlon. 
aa  to  the  veto  controveray.  or  outside,  aa 
with  the  Mfff*'*"  plaii.  ultimately  tha  quar- 
rel gets  into  the  United  NaUons  and  adda  tta 
iMtgbt  to  the  mass  of  frustrations  that  have 
accumulated  in  the  coxnse  of  the  years. 

The  Berlin  case  micht  be  likened  to  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  It  was 
iiist  the  last  bit  too  much.  When  the  reg- 
ular aevkm  of  the  General  Assembly  met 
m  Parts  last  Eeptember  the  toatitottan  stood 
en  the  ragged  edge  of  a  crisU  owing  to  the 
continuovis  strain  of  great  power  conten- 
tions. When,  on  top  of  this  condition,  Oie 
Berlin  situation  was  given  to  the  Security 
Council,  no  one  could  doubt  that  UN  affalia 
bad  reached  a  genuine  crisis. 

With  VishlnskT  s  veto  of  »  Berlin  settle- 
ment  on   October   25   it   became  Mtadtagly 
clear  that  the  UN  as  originally  orgMil^wl— 
on   great   power   cooperation— was   finL^hed. 
Since  great  power  cooperation  for  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  was  obviously  un- 
deneDdable.  something  else  had   to   be   at- 
tempt^ unleaa  the  states  were  to  surrender 
tlMtr  search  for  assurances  of  peace.      Out 
of  this  necessity  came  the  Atlantic  treaty. 
Which  up  to  the  time  of  the  veto  was  a  rather 
nebulous  expedient  under  tentaOre  dlacua- 
alon.      Vlshinskys  veto  made  the  situation 
clear  In  two  respecU:  it  reveals  to  the  West- 
em  Powers  the  full  extent  of  the  dangers  to 
them  contained   in   the   Russian   action   in 
Berlin  and  simultanaoualj  the  futility  of  fur- 
ther  atiempta   at   nagotiaUon   with   Russia 
through   UN   machinery.      PrustraUon   had 
reached  Its  limits. 

Tfce  Atlantic  treaty  is  an  expedient,  weu 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charier,  to  sub- 
stitute a  regional  alliance  as  an  assurance  of 
peace  within  apeclfte  areaa,  in  pUce  of  the 
sweeping  and  general  guaranties  written  Into 
the  Charter.  It  U  an  expertment  compeUed 
by  force  of  clrctimstances. 

Now  as  the  Big  Potir  appear  on  the  point 
of  renewing  their  efforts  to  make  a  German 
peace,  the  United  Nations  again  f»caa  naw 
and  unpredictable  devalopmenus.  Sueecv  <a 
the  CouncU  of  Porelfn  Ministers  might  re- 
store conndence  In  the  old  concept  of  big 
power  coooeratton  for  peace.  Failure  would 
likely  destroy  any  l«at  vestiges  of  hope  In 
that  direction  and  force  the  United  NaUons 
toward  networks  at  aUiances.  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  prospective  confMaoee,  its 
effect  will  nowhere  be  more  evident  than  at 

Lake  Success.  

Uncxx  DcotxT. 


Taft-Hartley  Law  Repeal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


ROM.  LAWRENCE  H.  SBUTH 

or  wiscoNSiif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAllvaa 


Tuesday,  May  J.  1949 
Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  listened  to  all  of  the  debate  on 
the  bill  t>efore  us  which  aims  to  repeal 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  of  1947.  At  Umes 
it  was  difficult  for  me  to  realize  tnat  I 
was  actually  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  the  legisUUve  business  for 
all  of  the  people  of  this  great  country  is 
presumed  to  be  conducted. 

We  are  not  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
senting labor  or  management.    We  are 


here  to  write  a  reasonable  law  which  will 
govern  the  conduct  of  both  groups,  kee^ 
ing  m  mind  the  paramount  interest  of 
the  general  public.  There  has  been  too 
much  bitterness,  too  many  charges  and 
counter  charges,  in  this  debate  to  serve 
any  useful  purpose.  The  heat  generated 
has  been  intense;  the  light  we  seek  is 
very  dim.  It  is  indeed  a  sorry  spectacle, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  representatives  of 
the  people  cannot  reason  together  and 
reach  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  this  legislation. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  will  admit 
that  the  writing  of  a  labor  law  is  a  very 
technical  proposition.  It  should  have 
been  written  in  the  committee,  but  the 
Democrats  refused  to  follow  ciistomary 
committee  procedure.  The  fuU  commit- 
tee had  no  opportunity  to  amend  the  bill ; 
in  fact,  the  full  committee  never  even 
read  it.  an  unheard  of  practice.  And 
then,  to  add  further  insult,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  a^ked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  a  clawed  riile  so  this  House 
would  be  perfectly  gagged.  This  is  de- 
mocracy as  practiced  by  the  New  Dealers 
in  this  House.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  biU  in  1947.  It  was  a  good  Uw 
then;  it  ts  a  good  law  now.  I  told  several 
labor  groups  last  week  that  I  would  vote 
for  any  amendment  that  would  elimin- 
ate inequities  l)etween  the  parties  cov- 
ered by  the  present  Uw.  I  stand  on  that 
groimd  today. 

Now  let  us  review  some  of  the  charges 
or  complaints  that  the  labor  leaders  have 
made  against  the  present  law. 

Rrst,  That  unions  are  prohibited  from 
negotiating  for  a  union-shop  contract 
without  being  first  authoriaed  to  _dP  so 
through  an  election  among  the  emfloftes 
involved.  Further,  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  require  approval  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees  eligible  to  vote  rather  than  a 
majority  of  those  voting.  Under  the 
Wood  bill,  labor  organisations  will  be 
able  to  negotiate  union-shop  contract* 
without  specific  priw  authorization  of 
the  emplojrees  Invtrtred. 

Second.  That  the  present  law  Is  unfair 
becau5e  It  makes  the  nonpayment  of 
dues  the  sole  ground  on  which  unions 
can  demand  the  discharge  of  an  em- 
tdoyee  who  has  been  expelled  from  the 
union.  The  Wood  bill  authorises  unions 
to  compel  the  discharge  of  employees  who 
have  been  expelled  from  the  union. 

Third.  That  the  present  Uw  prohibited 
the  union  hirtng  hall  and  the  recnut- 
ment  of  workers  through  a  imion  hiring 
teU.  The  Wood  WH  provides  that  it  win 
not  be  considered  sb  vatair  labor  prac- 
tice for  an  employer  to  notify  a  union 
blrlnc  hall  when  he  has  jobs  to  fill. 

P^NDth.  That  the  secondary  boycott 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  are 
unfair  because  they  require  union  mem- 
bers to  -scab-  on  their  brother  members. 
The  Wood  bill  permits  employees  of  the 
same  local  to  strike  against  goods  being 
produced  for  the  account  of  an  em- 
ployer against  whom  other  members  of 
the  local  are  striking. 

Fifth.  That  It  is  unfaiir  to  penalise 
unions  that  strike  when  they  taU  to  give 
M  days*  notice  of  their  intenton  to 
uegutlBtr  changes  tn  contracts.  The 
Wood  hill  abolishes  this  requirement. 


Sixth.  That  the  provision  sUling  that 
employees  on  strike  who  are  not  eligible 
for  reinstatement  shaU  not  be  permitted 
to  vote  in  r«>resentaUon  elections  is  im- 
fair.  Unions  charge  that  this  gives  power 
to  employers  to  "bust"  unions-  The  Wood 
biU  provides  that  employees  on  strike  can 
vote  in  represcnUtkm  elections  if  they 
have  not  been  replaced  lor  90  days  or 
more  by  a  permanent  replacement. 
Thus,  imder  the  Wood  bill,  an  emirioyer 
would  not  be  able  to  bu^  a  union  by 
employing  strikebreakers. 

Seventh.  Tliat  it  is  unfair  to  reqidre 
the  filing  of  non -Communist  affidavits  so 
tpfig  as  envtoyers  are  not  required  to 
do  so.  The  Wood  bill  providm  that  em- 
ployers file  the  same  affidavit  that  imioa 
officers  do.. 

E»ghth-  That  the  provistoo  which  au- 
thorizes the  general  counsel  of  the  Labor 
Board  to  get  tojunctions  to  prevent  sec- 
oodary  boycotts  is  unfair  because  no  such 
authority  is  exercised  against  aBflaytx*. 
Under  the  Wood  biU,  mandatory  injanc- 
Uons  are  abolished  and  the  general  coun- 
sel is  authorized  to  apply  for  temporary 
injunctions  againA  both  management 
and  labor. 

Ninth-  That  it  Is  unfair  to  require  an 
election  to  be  held  among  employees  on 
the  employer's  last  offer  In  dupotcs  that 
Involve  the  national  health  and  safety. 
The  Wood  bill  aboUshes  this  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  changes  con- 
tained in  the  Wood  bill  are  made  in  a 
sincere  effort  to  meet  union  criticism  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Uw  and  to  achieve  an 
evenly  balanced  labor-management  pol- 
icy. That  Is  the  aim.  I  believe,  of  every 
Member  who  has  in  mind  the  paramoont 
interest  of  the  general  fRddlC. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  caH  at- 
tention to  a  situation  that  threatens 
representative  government.  I  refer  to 
the  arwudmed  pressure  that  Is  b^>g 
exerted  on  Members  la  the  Bo**^  .^^Aoe 
bulMinf*.  in  the  corridors  artmnd  tlw 
Chuabcr.  and  In  the  packed  galleries  by 
labor  and  management.  In  all  the  years 
of  my  services  in  this  body.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  We  are  not  per- 
mitted, imder  these  conditions,  to  UgU- 
Ute  in  a  calm  and  reasonable  mamer. 
One  writer  of  national  repuution  has 

V^t  a  aorry  apectacte  thla  la  for  a  Matkm 
vhieli  boaau  t^t  It  la  awwipn-rt  o«  trae- 
^^^  '  -  -'^'^  ta,  m^at^m.  ratlker  than 
men  wbo  marwm  m  ^tmf^m.  r»»B«    :  ___ 

coercion.  Tliis  bullylag  <<  Coograaa  by  laiga 
pnmun  groupa  ocBBprteing  Ubor  or  m^aga- 
^t  tactlooa  la  tb*  order  of  tbe  day  WbaS 
riat  aoai  ttm  wrtttng  (tf  restrictive  legHU- 
ttoa  t&tui  ew*pt  to  api^y  coercion  ot  law 
to  the  economic  behavior  of  certain  groiqM 
ao  that,  aa  the  political  atrength  oT  earn 
ascenda.  the  reatrainU  linpoaed  on  the  other 
aide  are  iauiMMl? 

Ml.  SpedDB*.  as  for  myself.  I  would 
vote  to  abolish  all  the  labor  law  now  on 
the  statBte  books,  so  that  both  Ubor  and 
maaactBOt  might  ait  around  the  table 
and  write  contracts  In  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  real  collective  bargaimng.  It 
was  with  regret  that  the  parliamentary 
situatiaD  was  such  as  to  preclude  me 
from  offering  a  motion  to  that  end. 
While  at  home  during  the  Easter  re^M 
I  conferred  with  groups  of  "^ion  iMdeni, 
A.  P   of  L.  and  CIO.  and  I  raised  toe 
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quotlon  about  aboIL<hing  all  this  leirisla- 
Uon  and  barcUy  without  exception  these 
men  mM  they  ccukl  nefotiate  with 
BwaaffCBaent  more  easily  and  get  better 
contractg  without  all  this  comploi  kgia- 
lation.  UDder  the  exi5Un«  ronAttans. 
neither  hibor  nor  manacem^nt  ts  free 
to  deaJ  with  each  other  in  the  spirit  of 
fair  piay.  One  side  or  the  other  is  con- 
atwrtly  on  guard  to  avoid  the  violation 
of  aome  prorision  of  the  law.  This  sit- 
uation creates  a  conflict  that  is  carried 
into  the  very  negnllattoM  between  the 
parties.  If  it  is  to  ceaUnue  it  will  lead 
to  economic  chaos  and  ultimately  to  f  ov> 
emmental  usurpation  of  business  and 
industry  and  the  enslavement  of  the  free 
workers  in  this  country. 


ta  Aaarcky 
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HON.  RALPH  £.  CHURCH 


IS  TOE  HOUSS  or  RSPRBBBNTA-nVBa 

Thmrsdat.  Mat  5.  194S 

Ifr.  CHURCR     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 

oaa.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 

the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  May  2.  1949: 

lm,i:kmxi*t  to  anabcht 

A  Ifev  Tort  OongTiMimn.  Abtbtb  O. 
KuxK.  propowd  •  Hatton-wld*  work  Btop- 
paga  by  ali  tinion  members  m  a  protest 
■gaioat  tbe  Tait- Hartley  law.  His  plan  foand 
DO  rappGTt  amoof  reapooaltate  anlaa  leader*. 
But  tiiat  detracu  noUOng  tram  ttaa  TWirnt- 
ceas  or  KiXXM'n  proposaL 

Frad  A.  Vlrkua.  Chlcagoan  vho  beads  the 
Odnfcrenee  at  American  Small  Bustneas  Or- 
faalaatloiia.  dcscunced  tt  •■  Incttement  to 
anardiy  by  a  mtnontv  group  acainat  tba 
great  majarlty  at  tb«  AflMrteaa  people. 
Tbat  la  ui  apt  Indictment. 


How  ta  lacrcase  Gotd  ProJactiaa — Gold 
Miaen  Are  Distarbed  Aboat  \kt  Mm- 
favorable  Positioa  of  Tketr  Indastry 
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HON.  JOHN  SANBORiN 


XN  THE  HOUSr  OF 


ATIVIS 


Thnrtdaw.  Maw  5.  i»4$ 


Mr. 


SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  gold 
throughout  tlie  world  Is  in  the 
doldrums.  Nmeiy  percent  of  the  gold 
mines  in  continental  United  fltataa  and 
Alaska  are  closed.  Canada  has  been 
forced  to  subsidize  her  gold  mines,  and 
tiie  entire  economy  of  South  Africa  is 
threatened  because  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  oppoata  the  effort  of  the 
South  Aincan  Oorernment  to  advance 
the  price  of  gold. 

What  is  the  cause  and  what  Is  the 
remedy  for  thia  rttaattoct  This  is  a 
question  that  amil  be  aasvered  and 
answered  richt.  in  the  near  futttfe.  be- 


The  price  of 
since  1934.  while 


cause  It  does  riot  merely  concern  the 
Igt>dMcers  of  gold,  but  the  economic 
stmeture  of  eveiy  country  in  the  world; 
for  despite  the  contention  of  the  man- 
aged-currency boys  that  they  recognize 
the  position  of  g  )Id  In  our  monetary  and 
economic  system  only  as  a  concession  to 
orthodoxy,  the  vi  Jue  of  every  currency  In 
the  world  Is  iieasured  in  gold  and 
affected  by  flucljuations  in  the  price  of 
gold. 

fold  has  not  advanced 

the  cost  of  labor,  equip- 
ment, and  mat<  rials  required  to  mine 
gold  have  doubled  and  tripled.  Based 
on  the  purcha5i  ig  power  of  the  dollar. 
the  price  of  golc  is  the  lowest  since  the 
founding  of  this   Republic. 

Thirty-five  dol  ars,  the  present  price  of 
gold  in  the  United  States,  is  equivalent 
in  purchasing  pcwer  to  only  $12  95  prior 
to  1934.  Small  1  ronder  that  gold  miners 
are  closing  down 

I  have  been  u:  ged  by  gold  miners  and 
progpcctors  to  s  igge.'^t  some  method  of 
the  pr  xluction  of  gold  by  put- 
ting existing  miaes  Into  operation  and 
finding  new  min>s. 

Personally,  Ian  opposed  to  subsidizing 
the   mining  industry  because   subsidies 

Dn  the  American  people. 

le  most  effective  way  to 
promote  the  fin(  ing  of  new  gold  mines 
and  the  product  on  from  existing  mines 
Is  to  raise  the  pr  ce  of  gold  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  what  it  was  prior  to  1934;  and 
since  the  presert  purchasing  power  of 


are  a  tax  burden 
In  my  opinion,  t 


the  dollar  is  37 


sercent  of  what  It  was 


thus  preventing 
the  dollar,  which 


Inflationary  spin  J  of  194« 


IXTLATIOIi 


I  Will  endeavor 
metic  just  what 


prior  to  1934.  the  present  price  of  gold 
should  be  $5<5  per  ounce.  This  would  not 
Increase  the  va  ue  of  gold.  It  would 
merely  adjust  tlie  price  of  gold  to  the 
depreciated  'alu  ?  of  the  dollar,  thereby 
staWliaing  both  currency  and  prices;  and 


further  depreciation  of 
was  responsible  for  the 


rr    LCCISLATION 


While  everyon<i  is  aware  that  the  dol- 
lar buys  only  ab<  ut  one-third  of  what  It 
bought  15  years  ago.  few  people  realize 
that  this  depreci  itlon  of  the  dollar  was 
latHight  about  }y  the  enactment  of 
'must"  legislation,  prepared  by  those 
who  planned  it  tl  at  way. 

,0  show  by  simple  arlth- 
this  "musf  legislation 
has  done  to  our  r  loney  in  15  years. 

1837  to  1  >34,  the  amount  of  gold 
constituting   $1   fras   23.22  grains;    and 

grains  in  an  ounce. 


ows  that  this  set  the 
0.67  per  ounce, 

t  of  gold  consti- 

from  23.22  to  13.71 

by  simple   division. 


since  there  are 
simple  division 
price  of  gold  at 

In  1934.  the 
tuting  $1  wai 
grains;   and 

this  gives  a  pric^  of  $35  per  ounce  for 
goki. 

In  1945.  throagh  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  84.  itonetary  reserves  were 
lowered  from  40  80  25  percent,  which  re- 
sulted In  reduclxg  the  amount  of  gold 
constituting  tl  U  8.57  grains ;  and  again 
by  simple  arithmetic — divide  480  grains 
by  1.57— we  find  that  it  requires  5«  of 
these  doUan  to  ^ual  an  ounce  of  gold. 
Conaeqnently.  the  price  of  gold  should 
have  been  inct  eaj  led  to  $56  per  ounce. 


i'^-- 


■trasisiziNG     iMPOKTs     ST     ovsavALtrxM* 

rOBEICN     CTTSXZlfCXXB 

But  because  we  still  permit  foreign  na- 
tions to  buy  our  gold  at  $35  per  ounce, 
foreign  currencies  are  overvalued  60  per- 
cent, which  has  the  effect  of  subsidizing 
imports  60  percent,  and  discounting  ex- 
ports 37 '2  percent.  It  also  permits  for- 
eign Investors  to  buy  our  choicest  stocks 
at  40  percent  discount,  and  sell  them  at 
60  percent  premium.  Thus,  foreign  in- 
vestors and  international  bankers  are 
getting  control  of  American  industry; 
and  subsidized  imports  from  slave-labor 
countries  are  pouring  Into  the  United 
States  to  cause  unemplosrment  here  and 
pay  interest  on  foreign  bonds  held  by 
the  international  bankers.  The  New 
England  textile  industry  has  already 
been  reduced  to  a  4-day  week,  and 
we  can  expect  to  see  this  unemployment 
spread  to  industries  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

STOCK    MAaiUT    NO    lANCEa    BAROMETXX    OF 

vasufMsa 

Meanwhile,  we  are  taxing  free  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States  to  build  up 
socialism  In  Europe  which  Is  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  free  enterprise 
everywhere,  while  European  investors — 
rather  than  use  their  money  to  build  up 
their  own  countries — are  investing  their 
money  in  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
mentioned  above;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
European  Investments  and  dollar  credits 
In  the  United  States  have  reached  the 
staggering  total  of  $26,000,000,000. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  stock  market 
is  no  longer  a  barometer  of  American 
business;  that  our  choicest  industrial 
stocks  are  quoted  at  60  percent  of  their 
real  worth;  and  that  3,500,000  men  are 
unemployed? 

THI  SO-CAIXXS  DOLLAB  SHORTACt 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  dollar 
shortage  in  Europe  and  other  parts  (rf  the 
world,  but  we  should  not  confuse  dollar 
shortage  with  a  shortage  of  money  or 
purchasing  power  in  Europe.  There  Is  a 
dollar  shortage  because,  with  foreign 
currencies  overvalued  60  percent,  any- 
one fortunate  enough  to  convert  foreign 
currency  Into  American  dollars  can  make 
a  profit  of  60  percent,  or  more,  on  the 
transaction. 

An  example  of  Ju.st  how  this  works  Is 
sho^Ti  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  18, 
1948: 

The  value  of  the  French  franc  In  terms 
Of  gold  •  •  •  plummeted  to  a  new  low 
yesterday  •  •  •.  An  American  930  gold 
piece  commanded  26  200  franca  •  •  •.  In 
the  market  for  paper  money,  the  American 
dollar  was  pushed  to  440  francs. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  a  pre- 1934 
dollar,  which  was  redeemable  In  gold, 
would  buy  13.010  francs;  whereas  our 
1948  dollar,  which  is  not  redMmable. 
would  buy  only  440  francs,  or  approxi- 
mately one-third  as  many. 

Now  let  us  pursue  this  situation  a  little 
further.  Since,  on  that  date,  one  1948 
American  dollar  could  be  bought  with 
440  franci,  35  American  dollars  could 
be  bought  with  15.400  francs;  and 
any  foreign  nation  could  buy  an  ounce 
of  American  gold  with  that  $35.     An 
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ounce  of  gold  contaln-s  480  grains; 
whereas  an  American  $20  gold  piece 
contains  only  464.4  grains.  So  it  is 
evident  that  an  ounce  of  gold  would  buy 
more  francs  than  a  $20  gold  piece,  or  ap- 
proximately 27.000  francs. 

You  will  note,  that  by  this  simple 
process,  any  foreign  nation  could  con- 
vert 15.400  francs  into  27.000  francs  at 
a  profit  of  approximately  75  percent. 
This  explains  the  mad  scramble  for 
American  dollars  In  foreign  countries. 

Of  course  the  rates  of  exchange  are 
different  than  they  were  last  fall,  but 
the  relative  ratio  of  exchange  has 
changed  little. 

THANK    GOD   FO«    THAT    "DOLUUI    SHOBTAGS* 

80  let  us  thank  God  for  that  "dollar 
shortage"  because  If  it  were  not  for  that 
shortage,  the  international  banker- 
racketeers  would  drain  away  our  wealth 
even  faster  than  they  have  t)een  doing  via 
the  United  Nations,  Bretton  Woods, 
lend-lease,  Marshall  plan,  and  now  the 
Atlantic  Pact — not  to  mention  that  eco- 
nomic absurdity,  the  BerUn  airUft— aU 
of  which  are  Instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  internationalists  who  would  make 
the  United  States  a  satrapy  In  a  worid 
superstate,  in  which  we  would  be  out- 
numbered and  outvoted  15  to  1. 

The  one-worlders  are  already  gleefully 
pointing  to  the  AtlanUc  Pact  as  the  first 
step  In  world  government.  Show  me 
an  internationalist,  who  advocates  the 
surrender  of  our  national  sovereignty  to 
a  world  government,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  potential  traitor  to  our  country.  One 
must  be  bUnd  Indeed  who  does  not  see 
that  their  activities  are  playing  right 
Into  the  hands  of  Stalin  to  bring  about 
an  economic  collapse  In  the  United  States 
of  America. 

HOW    TO    SAV«    BnXIONS    OF    DOLLARS    FOB 
AMXaiCAH  TAXPATiaS 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the 
French   franc,   let   us   have    a   look    at 
Prance's  economy.    In  the  $5,500,000,000 
just  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  aid 
to  Marshall-plan  countries,  there  is  an 
Item  of  $750,000,000  allocated  to  France; 
and  yet.  not  long  ago,  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternauonal  Settlements  estimated  that 
the   citizens   of   Prance   were   hoarding 
about  $3,400,000,000  in  gold,  neariy  five 
times  as  much  as  the  gold  stock  of  the 
Bank   of   France.     Why?     Because   the 
French  people  have  no  confidence  in  the 
integrity   of   their   irredeemable   paper 
currency.    But,  if  we  and  the  Marshall- 
plan    countries    would   adopt    a   sound 
monetary    system,    in    which    the    re- 
dempUon  of  currency  at  face  value  on 
demand  was  guaranteed,  this  great  hid- 
den hoard  of  gold,  held  by  the  French 
people    would   flow   into   the   Bank   ol 
Prance  where  it  would  serve  as  a  40- 
percent  monetary  reserve  for  the  issu- 
ance of  $8,500,000,000  of  sound,  stable, 
redeemable  curency;  and  France  would 
require  no  financial  aid  from  us. 

A  simUar  situation  exists  throughout 
the  entire  world;  and  if  the  United 
States  would  take  the  lead  in  adoptmg 
a  sound  monetary  system  along  the  lines 
of  that  provided  in  H.  R-  2573.  we  would 
not  only  save  most  of  the  billions  we  are 
now  futilely  pouring  Into  foreign  coun- 
tries   but  we  would  put  the  nations  of 


the  world  back  on  their  economic  feet  In 
a  matter  of  12  months  and — best  of  all- 
it  would  cost  us  nothing. 

UWITEU  BTATES  ICTTST  ACCTTT  TTS  «rSP01C«lBnJTT 

The  responsibility  for  a  sound  mone- 
tary system  rests  squarely  on  the  people 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  If  we  Initiate  such  a  program,  other 
nations,  particularly  those  benefiting 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  will  be  forced. 
of  necessity,  to  follow  us. 

If  we  fail  to  rise  to  our  responsibility, 
the  kind  of  America  we  have  known — the 
kind  of  America  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  foimding  fathers — is  finished. 

CAimS  or  1929  DETUSSIOM  AMD  194S  nfTLATTOIf 


Perhaps  a  little  explanation  Is  needed 
regarding  Public  Law  84  (1945).  Prior 
to  1934,  the  American  i>eople  enjoyed  the 
right  of  redemption  of  their  currency  at 
face  value  on  demand.  That  is,  they 
could  demand  and  receive  from  any  bank, 
in  appropriate  denominations.  23.22 
grains  of  gold  for  every  dollar  of  paper 
currency  presented.  To  insure  this  re- 
demption, our  laws  required  that  all  cur- 
rency in  circulation  be  backed  by  a  40- 
percent  monetary  reserve  which,  for 
more  than  150  years,  had  been  imi- 
versaHy  recognized  as  the  minimum 
monetary  reserve  necessary  to  insure  re- 
demption of  currency.  Thus,  it  became 
axiomatic  that  currency  was  worth  only 
two  and  one-half  times  the  monetary 
reserve  back  of  it  (24  times  25  percent  of 
13.71  grains  is  8.57  grains). 

The  violation  of  this  Inexorable  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  law  was  what  pre- 
cipitated the  depression  of  1929  because, 
when  European   banks   permitted   their 
reserves  to  fail  from  40  to  21  percent 
(a  drop  of  47  4  percent,  their  currencies 
dropped  proportionately.     In  a  frenzied 
effort  to  restore  these  reserves,  they  sold 
everything   they  owned  that   could  be 
converted  into  gold;  dumped  their  Amer- 
ican stocks  on  our  market  and  broke  our 
market;  withdrew  silver  money  from  cir- 
culation In  India,  and  dumped  silver  on 
the  world  market,  driving  the  price  of 
silver  down  from  65  cents  per  ounce  to 
26  cents  per  ounce.     This  destroyed  60 
percent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
three-fifths   of   the   worlds   population 
residing  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  just  as  effectively  as  if  $10,000.- 
000.000  of  their  money  had  been  sunk  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     You  simply  cannot 
destroy  the  purchasing  power  of  more 
than  half  the  people  of  the  world  with- 
out precipitating  a  world  panic  and  de- 
pression. 

BCPKATIXG    tSMOma   OF    1939 

In  view  of  what  happened  In  1929.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  manner  of 
reasoning  of  those  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  PubUc  Law  84  1 1945) .  which 
was  sent  to  the  Confrcss  as  "must"  legis- 
lation. 

The  effect  of  this  law  was  to  depreciate 
the  dollar  an  additional  374  percent  and 
cause  commodity  prices  to  advance  60 
percent;  but  because  this  law  was  en- 
acted at  the  time  price  controls  were 
eliminated.  99  percent  of  the  people 
blame  the  rise  of  commodity  prices 
to  the  elimination  of  price  controls.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  prices  had  been  frozen 


at  the  1945  level,  half  of  the  business  and 
Industry  in  the  United  States  would  have 
been  forced  to  close  or  go  banJcrupt. 

DOUBLS  TALK.  IVASIOW,   AKD   MAUUST   JAEOOIT 

With  these  facts  before  us,  with  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials, 
farm  and  mine,  and  3,500.000  people  un- 
employed, it  is  very  disconcerting  for  the 
President's  advisers,  particularly  Leon 
Keyserling,  to  give  us  nothing  better 
than  double  talk,  evasive  answers,  half- 
truths,  and  Marxist  jargon. 

WOT  EltOrCH  GOU)  TM  WOaLD  TO  STt^SOJXX  WOaLO 

cmuunrcixs 

As  stated  above.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  price  of  gold  should  be  advanced  to 
$56  per  ounce,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
free  market  in  gold  is  the  answer,  be- 
cause the  value  of  the  dollar  will  fluc- 
tuate with  the  price  of  gold.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  price  of  gold  should  ad- 
vance to  $80  per  ounce — and  this  Is  pos- 
sible because  there  Is  an  acute  shortage 
of  gold  in  the  world — the  purchasing 
power  of  our  dollar  would  drop  to  26  per- 
cent of  what  it  was  prior  to  1934,  and 
commodities  would  advance  42  percent; 
because  when  you  divide  480  grains  by 
80,  you  get  6  grains,  which  is  apix-oxi- 
mately  26  percent  of  23.22  grains,  the 
amount  of  gold  which  constituted  a  dol- 
lar from  1837  to  1934. 

Advancing  the  price  of  gold  above  $56 
per  ounce  does  not  Increase  its  value  or 
volume.  It  merely  causes  further  depre- 
ciation of  the  dollar.  It  has  long  been 
obvious  that  there  Is  not  enough  gold  In 
the  world  to  furnish  an  adequate  base  to 
supjjort  our  monetary  structure  or  sup- 
ply reserves  adequate  to  insure  redemp- 
tion of  currency  now  in  circulation.  This 
base,  or  reserve,  should  be  doubled;  and 
that  can  be  achieved  only  by  adding  sil- 
ver to  gold  at  a  ratio  based  on  the  rela- 
tive production  of  these  two  metals. 
This  means  that  the  only  sound  solution 
of  the  world's  monetary  and  economic 
problems  lies  in  a  return  to  bimetallism 
along  the  lines  of  my  bill  H.  R.  2573. 

DAMCEB   DC   A   ITTDaW   TO   THI   UXCLS   COLD 
STAinUUtD 

To  return  to  the  single  gold  standard 
would  be  fine  for  the  tjanks  bulging  with 
synthetic  dollars,  since  it  would  cause 
these  dbUars  to  advance  from  37-cent 
dollars  to  59-cent  doUars,  but  it  would  be 
mighty  tough  on  the  debtors  who  would 
be  forced  to  repay  borrowed  37-cent  dol- 
lars with  59-cent  dollars. 

The  shortage  of  gold  also  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  international  bankers  to 
gain  control  of  it  through  scarcity,  and 
manipulate  its  price  to  further  their  con- 
spiracy to  control  raw  materials,  produc- 
tion, distribution,  credit,  money,  and  the 
value  of  money. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  of 
ordinary  intelligence  that  there  has  long 
been  a  national  and  intematioiyl  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  our  domoMc  econ- 
omy, and  drain  away  oiu-  wealth  to  the 
extent  that  we  would  be  forced  to  accept 
the  status  of  a  province  in  a  world  gov- 
ernment, in  which  we  would  be  outvoted 
and  outnumbered  15  to  1;  or  would  be 
forced  to  surrender  control  of  our  econ- 
omy to  a  band  of  mtemational  banker- 
racketeers. 
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The  principal  Instmment  of  these  co- 
conspirators is  a  debauched,  manipu- 
lat«Ki.  irredeemable  currency.  Currency 
that  is  not  redeemable  is  flat  money;  and 
the  only  way  that  flat  money  or  managed 
currencies  can  work  is  through  coUecti- 
▼Ism,  or  completely  government-con- 
traiitd  economy  This  means  onnplete 
eotrcioD  of  individuals.  cootroDed  pro- 
duction, rationing,  and  price  fixing. 

Therefore,  the  only  way  to  escape  the 
net  that  is  being  woven  about  us  is  to 
strip  the  conspirators  of  the  tools  with 
which  they  work,  by  adopting  a  sound 
monetary  system.  In  which  the  redemp- 
tion of  currency  is  backed  by  adt<iuate 
monetary  reserves  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
prices  of  which  arc  pegged  and  main- 
tained at  fixed  and  proper  ratio.  <Se€ 
H   R.  2573). 

In  my  humble  opinion,  gold  should  not 
be  considered  a  commodity  subject  to 
fluctuations  in  price,  but  a  constant,  in- 
variable measure  of  the  value  of  cur- 
rencies, goods,  and  services. 

HOU)  rAST  TO  WHAT  IS  nVX 

We  must  hold  fast  to  what  we  know  to 
be  true;  and  refuse  to  compromise  with 
what  we  know  to  be  wrong,  if  we  are  to 
be  worthy  of  our  heritage.  Neither 
socialism  nor  a  one-world  goveriunent 
will  solve  the  problems  of  the  world:  they 
Will  merely  accentuate  them. 

Three    irrefutable    truths    mast    be 
recognized :   <  1  •  Our  Government  cannot 
give    anything    to    our    own    people    or 
foreign  nations  that  it  does  not  first  take 
away     from     our    own     people,    either 
through  taxation  or  unsound  economic 
and   fiscal   policies.      (2)    Our  domestic 
economy  Is  different  from   that  of   all 
other  nations  and  must  continue  to  be 
different  if  we  are  to  hold  our  national 
supremacy     and     maintain     our     high 
standard  of  living.     We  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  free  trade  is  possible  only 
between  nations  and  peoples  who  have 
the  same  standard  of  living.    The  United 
States  has  but  6  percent  of  the  worlds 
population  and  6  percent  of  the  worlds 
land  area.    Free  trade  will  not  bring  the 
other  94  percent  up  to  our  standard  cf 
Uvlng.  but  will  drag  us  down  to  theirs. 
The  protective  tanil  is  the  keyjftone  in 
the  arch  which  supports  our  domestic 
economy.    Remove  the  keystone  and  the 
arch  will  crimible.     (3>   Our  ancestors 
did  not  come  to  America  for  security  but 
opportunity;    and    while    a    reasonable 
amount  of  social  security  is  desirable,  yet 
when  social  security  is  extended  to  the 
degree  that  it  destroys  free  enterprise 
and  individual  opportunity,  the  inevita- 
ble result  will  be  serfdom.     Complete  se- 
curity Is  enjoyed  by  those  in  prison;  and 
not  too  long  ago.  10  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation    had     compial*     aacurlly— were 
housed,  clothed,  and  •da^HMtciy  fed — but 
we  fought  a  great  QvU  War  to  end  It. 
because  we  called  it  by  iu  right  name — 
'slavery*, 
•oosro  Moirrr  is  marr  aaQXJwrw  or  *  mts  amo 

•A»«K  WtiUlM 

Sound  money,  which  can  be  best 
achieved  by  a  return  to  bimetallism,  will 
not  only  bring  peace  and  economic  su- 
billty  to  *he  world  and  savr  us  most  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  are  giving  away, 
but  will  quadruple  the  recuvrrable  min- 
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era!  wealth  of  Kni^rica  and  usher  in  an 
era  of  the  greatest  prosperity  we  have 
ever  known. 

I  appreciate  that  the  forces  arrayed 
against  a  retu/n  to  a  sound  monetary 
system  are  po^^erful;  that  they  control 
many  of  the  avenues  of  communication: 
and  are  deliber  itely  misleading  our  peo- 
ple with  their  propaganda. 

powerful  force  in  Amer- 
ica is  public  obinion:  and  by  carrying 
the  truth  to  ev  ?ry  home  In  America,  we 
can  defeat  the  evil  forces  which  would 
sell  America  dcwn  the  river. 

It    takes    courage    to    fight 


trenched  forces 
rarily  hurt  the 


the    en- 
of  evil — it  might  tempo- 
)U5iness  or  political  aspi- 
rations of  timi4  souls — but.  God  hates  a 
coward. 


Typical  Reaction  to  Press  Goons'  Attack 
OB  Yoar  Coogr^smaa  When  He  Is  Down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

C*"   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOCSl :  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurs<  ay.  May  5,  1949 


Mr.    EDWIN 
Speaker,  under 
marks  in  the 
lowing  letter. 


ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 

leave  to  extend  my  re- 

HscoRO.  I  include  the  fol- 


AsTun 


■  ck. 


stin  :a 


Hen.  B>wn« 

Member,  Ho^se 
Washin 

Dbai  8n:  Am 
onble  father  is 

May  I  say  thi^ 
stinking  Bliighaqiton 
scrap  paper 
ways  makes  lui 
tlie  matter  i«  o 
you  to  run  the 
business  sccordlilg 
refuse  to  bow  tq 
representative  of 
irlct.  not  repres^tlng 
goons.      Their 
a  crime  for  a 
( I  talke<l  to  man) 
But  the  people 
son  caring  for  his 
when   they   are 
than   business, 
while  life  goes 

The  people  kn^w 
long  as  you  keep 
to  be  theU- 
again  and  again 
to  smear  your  character 
Rrspectfuil     yours. 


f<r 
out 


Niae    TlMMisaaJ 


Uat  3.   1949. 
Hall. 

of  Representatives. 

on,  D   C. 

^rry  to  hear  that  your  hon- 

I  pray  for  his  recoTery. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the 

newspaper,  that  filthy 

like  her  editors  and  al- 

Bsue  out  of  nothing  when 

ciicerning  you.     They   want 

[Jnlted  States  Government 

to  their  dictation.     You 

them   becaiise  you   are   a 

all  the  people  in  your  dls- 

the  local  newspaper 

e<|itoritil    rubbish — think    It's 

to  Tlsit  his  sick  father. 

people  about  this  subject.) 

ve  great  respect  for  a  per- 

parents  and  vtslting  them 

lick.     It's   more   Important 

business   is  always   here 

forever. 

your  good  deeds  so  as 

'  ip  the  good  work  and  want 

you  will  be  elected 

spite  of  the  press'  efforts 


Congr  Msman 


J  D . 

Binghamton. 


Lose    Jobs    b    Loyalty 
Tests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McOREGOR 

or  oMio 

or  KKPRBBCNTATIVn 

Thursdiy.  May  5.  194$ 

Mr  McCiREGOR.     Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ny  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May  3, 
1949: 

Niks  Thousand  Lose  Jobs  n»  Lotaltt  Tcbts — 
Ou>  POLicc  RacoBoe  Cause  Pibimcs 

(By  Tony  Smith) 

Soviet  spies,  ex-burglars,  thieves,  and  sex 
offenders  have  been  unearthed  by  the  Federal 
Government's  employee  loyalty  investigation 
program,  it  was  learned  today. 

The  search  for  subversives  In  the  Govern- 
ment and  among  those  seeking  jobs  with 
Uncle  Sam  3rielded  141.400  sets  of  fingerprints 
that  matched  those  kept  In  the  FBI  files. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reported  to 
Congress  that  5  5  percent  of  the  2.537.£43  per- 
sons checked  had  previous  police  records. 
As  a  result.  8.881  persons  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Government  service  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  lii.  Hoover  said. 

MANT    n«    STATS    DCPAanfENT 

The  program  turned  up  21  live  Soviet 
espionage  suspects.  45  Communists,  and  1C8 
suspected  subversives  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment alone.  It  was  reported.  All  of  those 
subjected  to  spy  investigations  have  resigned 
or  been  dismissed.  It  was  said.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  known  to  be  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Some  of  them  moved  on 
to  the  Jobs  in  American  agencies  of  th* 
United  Nations.  Government  records  show. 

Many  of  the  former  law  violators  brought 
to  light  by  the  loyalty  check  were  minor 
offenders  who  had  served  their  sentences. 
Others,  convicted  of  major  crimes,  were 
found  to  t>e  loyal.  Some  had  been  rehabUl- 
tated.  the  records  showed.  A  few  were  stUl 
at  their  old  tricks.  These  were  r«|ported  to 
the  heads  of  the  departments  In  which  they 
worked      Some  were  fired 

EMPHASIS    ON    BPIONACS 

Throughout  the  check  the  emphasis  was  on 
employees  and  ofBcUls  of  the  Government 
suspected  of  espiona^  activities.  Here  are 
excerpts  from  reports  on  some  State  Depart- 
ment workers: 

"Mr. 's  file  reflected  that  he  Is  a  cloee 

associate  of  suspected  Soviet  agents.  Moat 
of  the  derogatory  information  on  him  was 
developed  in  late  1946.  There  is  nothing  In 
the  file  to  indicate  he  has  discontinued  workr 
Ing  for  the  Department." 


GBHATnrr  sscuarrr  usk 


••Mr. 


This  former  employee's  file  is 


the  largest  in  the  Civil  Service  Administra- 
tion. It  reflects  that  he  furnished  material 
to  known  Soviet  espionage  agents  and  that 
he  has  had  consistent  contact  with  a  long  Uat 
of  Communists  and  suspected  Soviet  agents. 
This  subject  was  in  all  prot»abUity  the  great- 
est security  risk  the  Department  of  State  has 
had.  He  was  first  recommended  for  dismlsaal 
July  24,  1948  He  finally  resigned  voluntarily 
December  13.  1940. 

"Miss    .     Her    file    shows    that    she 

signed  Communist  Party  election  petitions 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  Security 
Committee  of  the  State  Department  decided 
she  was  not  a  security  rtak  on  AprU  15.  1947. 
It  later  decided  she  should  be  dismissed  on 
grounds  of  being  an  undesirable  employee. 
The  subject  resigned  AprU  25.  1947.  This 
caae  shows  that  the  Security  Committee  is 
Inclined  to  accept  a  change  of  heart'.* 

rxaiMQ    BSCOMMSNOKD 


■  Appointed   to   Job   in   Stat* 

Department  in  November  1944.     On  January 

7,  1947.  a  Government  investigative  agency 
reeatved  information  that  hts  brother  and 
sister  were  possible  agents  for  the  Comintern 
in  the  United  States.  Investigation  reflecU 
h«  once  was  Instructor  at  an  InsUtution 
noted  for  lU  radical  theorlea.     On  pybniary 

8.  1947.  a  ClvU  Serrte*  report  said  there  was 
evidence  of  his  disloyalty  and  recommended 
that  he  be  flrad. ' 
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Baltimore  Qty  HeaMi  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 


OP    MASTLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1949 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Agnes  E.  Meyer  on  Maryland  solves 
health  program,  now  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

HosprtALs  CoopotATE  WrrH  Local  PaAcrmoH- 

Ess — Balttmokz  Cttt  HaAi,Tr  Flak 

(By  Agnes  E.  Merer) 

(Fourth  of  a  series) 

The  plan  for  medical  caire  of  the  Indigent 
In  Baltimore  differs  from  that  operating 
tluoughout  the  State  of  Maryland  because 
the  presence  of  two  great  medical  schools 
and  their  hospitals  together  with  city  living 
conditions  create  different  means  for  the 
solution  of  different  problems.  The  erentual 
success  of  the  Baltimore  health  plan — it  Is  In 
operation  only  6  months — may  revolutionize 
the  social  fimctkm  of  the  boapttal  and  its 
relationship  to  the  community. 

It  will  establish  a  new  pattern  for  solving 
medical  care  of  low-Income  groups  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  It  may  also  set  definite  limits 
to  Federal  control  under  any  contemplated 
laws  for  a  national   medical-care  program 

Upon  completion  of  the  plans  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Maryland,  already  described  in  these 
art  tries,  the  State  committee  on  medical  care 
^ipolBtMl  a  separate  group,  with  Dr.  Powell 
J.  BHd.  vice  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
tTbtvcrsity.  as  chairman,  to  make  a  ooBfra- 
hensive  study  of  medical-care  needs  In  the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

This  committee  emphasised  that  It  Is 
"erroneous  to  consider  the  poptilaUon  as 
■eparated  into  two  groups,  the  ill  and  the 
well.  Health  or  Its  converse.  Illness.  U  a 
graded  matter  for  every  IndivlduaL  In  a 
very  true  sense  it  may  be  said  that  each 
persoa  Is  111  to  a  certain  degree  and  well  to 
a  certain  dsgree  •  •  •.  Thus  the  problem 
of  medical  care  Inrolves  a  constant  screening 
prccess  that  to  carried  out  partially  by  the 
individual  himself,  partially  by  the  physician 
and  partially  by  the  various  agencies  and 
organisatiODS  that  are  concerned  with  main- 
taining or  restoring  health." 

To  g»»w  the  support  of  the  medical  pro- 
fassksn  the  commitee  on  medical  care  pre- 
sented its  report  to  the  Baltimore  City  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Baltimore  Hospital  Confer- 
ence, and  several  other  medical  societies  and 
received  their  endorsement. 

CUHKS    rOB    IXIHCrNT 

Under  terms  of  a  legal  contract  with  the 
city  health  department,  each  ho^^ltal  par- 
ticipating in  the  new  plan  agreed  to  organiSB 
and  naint*<"  a  medical-care  clinic  for  the 
specific  t>eneflt  of  the  indigent.  The  clinic 
te  the  administrative  center  for  all  clients 
and  an  partidpaticg  locai  physfcctena.  Two 
such  clinics  have  now  been  in  optntiaa  6 
months  one  under  the  superrlsion  o*  the 
hospital  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
other  under  Johia  Hopkins  Hospital. 

The  Jo^"«  Hf?r>^*"«  clinic  ad^ecnt  to  the 
tt.fftprtAi  iiae  ^recd  to  care  for  a,000  rell^ 
clients  certified  by  the  welfare  department. 
Of  these  «.000  have  already  rsgtotsred  in  re- 
sponse to  pereooal  letters  s«it  them  by  the 
director  oC  Johns  Bopklm  Hospital.  Dr.  Sdwin 
L.  Crosby.  foOoisred  liy  personal  internes* 
with  local  physicians  by  Dr.  Harry  L.  Chant, 
director  of  the  new  dinic 

The  functi<ms  of  the  clinic  are  the  f  ol- 
kyvtng: 


1.  It  accepts  enroUmenU.  does  a  complete 
health  ezaminatlon  of  each  client  and  keepa 
tiie  records. 

2.  It  arranges  for  the  assignment  of  the 
client  to  a  local  participating  practltiaoer. 
Both  the  client  and  the  doctor  are  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  assignment.  Payment 
to  tlie  doctor  to  on  a  per  capita  basis.  $7  per 
year  per  client.  Thte  to  the  total  cost  to  the 
clinic  per  client  except  for  free  medica- 
ments which  are  ptirchased  from  any  dnig- 
gist  on  a  voucher.  The  hospital  receives  tlO 
per  client  per  year  for  Its  supa  vision  of  the 
4»iinw»  anri  the  program  as  a  whole.  The  local 
practitioners  do  the  home  and  oOce  care. 

3.  If  a  case  to  t>eyond  the  experience  or 
facilities  of  the  local  doctor,  the  hospital 
takes  over  the  patient  In  its  regular  out- 
patloat  service.  Thus  the  hospital  receives 
payment  for  services  formerly  rendered  tiee 
of  charge  to  the  indigent.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  teacliing  home  care  to  its  stu- 
dents and  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  family  milt,  whether  well  or  IIL 
As  the  relief  clients  are  a  fabiy  stable  group, 
the  first-class  sttidents  are  assigned  to  the 
families  as  health  advisers  and  follow  its  so- 
cial ss  well  as  its  medical  problems. 

There  to  great  need  for  teaching  and  ex- 
perimentatiaB  In  thto  kind  of  medical  care. 
It  to  public  health  work  in  the  deepest  and 
most  practical  sense.  The  top  medical  staff 
to  drawn  from  the  hospital's  various  classical 
clinical  departments.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  bilateral  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
titioners from  the  neighborhood  to  receive 
the  guidance  of  the  hospital  faculty  and  to 
learn  throtigh  their  patients  how  to  use  the 
hospital  for  their  cUents. 

Thus,  practitioners  who  hsve  usually  had 
hut  a  short  period  of  good  training  are  en- 
couraged to  continue  tbeir  stndtea.  Althotigh 
the  doctors  were  cantloas  st  first,  they  found 
these  aspects  of  the  program  perstiaslTe.  The 
good  relstlons  thst  were  estatjlished  between 
the  doctor  and  the  clinic  through  their  pa- 
tients was  and  stin  to  the  best  selling  fsctor 
for  the  health  plan. 

THBSS-Boua  ssssusra 

Twenty  n^hborhood  practltioneis  have 
been  appointed  by  the  hospital  for  the  year 
to  woA  In  the  clinic  for  one  or  more  3- 
hour  srsaVwiT  per  week  at  a  fee  of  IIO.  nve 
of  thsm  are  Negro  doctors.  There  to  no 
quota.  It  is  simply  a  matter  ot  finding  able 
men.  Most  ot  Uwas  men  had  no  laeikms 
««mi«twtn  vtth  the  hospltaL  The 
staff.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Chant,  the 
to  an  asstotant  «'it«u>i«Ti  and  internist  to 
galde  the  eosisnltatlons.  three  ntirses.  the  su- 
pgvtoor.mssaarahOreen.  being  eaqierteyed 
In  pidiUc  health  nmstng.  aawsodBl  wotte. 
awrf  a  derleal  staff  of  eight.  Two  laboratory 
teehnk^ans  do  blood  eoonts  and  other  rou- 
tine tests  in  the  cUnle. 

The  total  number  ot  eoopei  sting  doctors 
to  91,  of  whom  68  are  white  and  23  Kegroes, 
for  an  area  that  to  predOBlnanUy  Negro  in 
popolatloQ. 

The  sven«e  lowl  o<  patients  at  the  «dlnlc 
Is  about  70  per  day.  as  many  as  possible  by 
appotatMsnt.    During  my  vtatts  there  was  a 

the  dicnts  are  ent^jsnaged  to  eone  In  with 
any  kind  of  problem,  medical,  sodal.  or  cmo- 
tyii^i  Ufluslly  an  three  factors  ase  com- 
bined. Tou  can  set  np  sU  the  roottnea  you 
lite.-  aaid  Dr.  Chant,  "hot  necessity  always 
nfieets  them." 

THXZZ  TBOCSSHD  SXAXXXSTIOKS 

By  the  end  <tf  March  *jm  physical  ex- 


•minatioaa  had  bean  iwnplntsrt  oat  o<  the 
total  iigtsliBlInn  at  gjOOO.  The  number  at 
patlsnta  whidi  the  eooperaUng  local  prac- 
ttttOBSts  accept  varies  greatly  m  •"— 


990^  but 

old  patlsu 

Tlks  cilnie  to  dipiOBatlc  tn  Its  hsudnsg  ot 
physldana.    It  takes  care  not  to  upset  exist- 


ing relationships  between  clients  and  their 
doctors.  Some  of  the  doctc^n  were  encour- 
aged to  Increase  their  load  when  the  first  pay- 
menu  were  received.  The  busiest  doctors 
stated  that  the  per  capita  payment  of  $7  to 
eonsidered  Inadequate  remuneration. 

The  abuse  of  tiie  prtigram  by  cUents  vras 
aertoos  at  fhst.  Then  Dr.  Chant  sent  out 
notices  to  dlenu  who  are  heads  at  fsmllles. 
explaining  tiiat  they  are  privileged  to  have 
a  pervn"*^  physician  but  tiiat  the  doctor 
mttot  divide  hto  time  am<mg  many  people. 
The  results  of  thto  education  ss  to  rastraint 
In  the  use  of  free  vlstss  were  good,  and  moat 
ot  the  doctors  who  had  rsaented  the  ■xcesslve 
visits  became  reconciled  though  a  few 
dropped  out. 

HOKS  caaa 
The  initial  physical  examinations  st  the 
clinic,  perliaps  iU  most  significant  feature. 
have  t)een  helped  In  acquainting  the  doctors 
with  their  patients.  U  they  sre  confronted 
with  knotty  problems  which  they  cannot 
handle,  the  ho^ittal  staff  helps  them  out. 
Hospitsllaatloo  to  a  problem  in  Baltimore 
as  everywhere  else.  There  to  a  shortage  of 
400  beds  for  ladt  of  personnel. 

But  chiefly  the  medical  program  to  directed 
toward  home  and  oAoe  care  t>y  the  physicisin 
and  for  oonsidtatkm  ssrvloss  for  the  i^ysl- 
clan  tlirough  the  ijinnlstlasd  clinics  of  the 
hospital. 

The  new  plan  to  a  vast  Imptovement  oa 
the  ambulatory  care  giJtn  acdely  tluxnigh  the 
fiTtwN*****^  hospital  clinics,  as  tiie  clients 
often  failed  to  return  after  costly  examina- 
tiOQS.  NOW  they  are  under  constant  obaer- 
vatloa  ot  a  private  physician  who  keeps  them 
under  continuous  treatment.  It  to  an  lm« 
provement  also  on  the  tpedMllwtd  diniS 
which  examined  patients  only  for  its  sp>e- 
cialty  whtnt»  here  the  examination  to  com* 
I^ehensive. 


Pibfic  Hoasuif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  /iLASAMrA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATl  V  EB 

Tkmrtdaw,  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pouUx  certain  editorials.  I  indude  an 
editorial.  For  the  Third  Time,  whidi 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une on  Satunlay.  April  23.  194i;  and 
Hoosing  and  the  House,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  <m  Saturday, 
April  23.  1949: 

(Ftom   the   New   Tork   Herald  Tribune   ot 
AprU  23.  19491 

r 

Again  the 
bau  and  again  the  _ 
the  Hotiae.  Thto  to  the  answer  to  Aaasriea's 
need  for  simn  dessanes  and  homes  The 
tosoe  IMS  eanfmrnted  oar  peofile  too  long: 
we  cannot  watt  year  after  year.  At  thto  point 
the  Senate  has  spoken  with  an 
able  firmness  that  mm 
to  tanpes^lve.  and  we 
at  last  ssrtBCs  into  lice.  The  natlnnal  temper 
to  unmistakable:  the  best  brains  ot  boSh 
partim  are  In  sgri  nmtr*  on  dominant  alma 
and  practical  detaila.  The  final  Senate  vcse. 
57  to  la.  hM  a  iissrtniistr  anthastty  that 
to  mnisiillmi 

to  bsat  down  the 

forbid  itgisgstlnn  as  a  prtoe  for  acei<tog 
Federal  coaslnKKkm  fnds.  It  was  a  prop- 
ocitkn  that  asay  have  tried  the  sooto  of 
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•ckmc  Senauira.  but  the  cbotoa  was  plala — 
boustcg  or  DO  housLng.  In  this  futU«  and 
embarrassing  exercla*.  tbe  Senate  aaw 
UirouKh  tbe  confusion  and  responded  to  the 
Immediate  wellare  Some  who  voted  afralnat 
tbe  Brlcker  amendment  may  suffer  political 
reprisal,  but  we  trust  that  their  ooura^a 
will  carry  Its  OTcrweighlng  rtMnpenaattona 
Honesty  haa  a  way  at  paring  off. 

Three  times  tbe  Senate  has  earnestly  de- 
livered its  verdict  Jor  public  bousing.  Let 
tbe  Hotis^  tbls  time  stop  ita  shllly-ahallylng. 
We  must  have  bousing. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  33.  1940] 

BOUSIIVC    AKD    THS    ROVSS 

*^e  shall  enact  oomprebensive  hoxislng 
legislation.  Including  provl&lona  for  alum 
clearance  and  low-rent  boxning  projects  ini- 
tiated by  local  agencies.  This  Nation  is 
shamed  by  the  failure  of  the  Republican 
eightieth  Confess  to  pass  the  vitally  needed 
general  bousing  legislation  as  recommended 
by  tbe  President." 

This  was  the  promise  of  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Demccratlc  National  Conven- 
tion on  July  14,  1948.  That  promlsa  has  now 
been  redeemed  In  the  Senate,  with  passage 
of  the  national  housing  bill  by  a  healthy  mar- 
gin of  67  to  13. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  tha 
Democrats  In  the  House  will  also  Join  in  re- 
deeming tbe  party  platform  promise.  The 
membership  In  the  House  stands  as  260 
Democrats,  171  Republicans,  and  1  American 
Labor  Party  member,  so  that  much  depends 
on  how  well  the  majority  party  holds  lt« 
lines.  This  does  not  by  any  means  absolve 
the  House  Republicans  from  taking  a  liberal 
and  realistic  position  on  the  bill,  for  their 
party  has  repeatedly  written.  In  the  House, 
an  unpleasant  record  on  hoxislng,  which  they 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  expunge. 
This  record  was  reflected  In  the  weasel  word- 
ing of  the  Republican  campaign  platform, 
saying:  "We  recommend  Pederal  aid  to  tha 
States  fcr  local  slum  cleara:pee  and  low-ren- 
tal housing  only  where  there  is  a  need  that 
cannot  be  met  either  by  private  enterprise  or 
by  the  States  and  localltlea  • 

We  Invite  Hou-se  Members  regardless  of 
party  to  search  theii  conaciencc  fur  the  bcHi- 
est  answer  as  to  whether  the  naad  for  low- 
cost  or  low-rent  housing  has  been  met  by 
private  enterprtae.  It  was  tbe  opinion  of  33 
out  of  36  Democratic  Senators  voting  this 
week  that  it  bad  not  been,  and  that  wa«  llke- 
wlae  the  opinion  of  34  out  of  86  Republican 
Senators.    It  is  a  sound  opinion. 

Tbe  lobbying  opponenu  of  this  leglalatlon 
have  made  every  effort  to  frighten  Congraaa- 
mcn,  and  their  rallying  cry  has  been  the 
bogeyman  of  aodallsm.  To  this  we  reply 
that  If  anything  could  be  counted  on  to  as- 
sure a  change  of  our  political  complexion  in 
the  United  States  for  the  worse  it  would  be 
the  continued  failure  of  Ooremment  to  tee 
that  average  family  had  a  livable  home  in 
which  to  rear  iu  children. 

Our  Oovernment.  at  one  level  or  another, 
and  at  one  period  or  another,  has  seen  to  it 
that  railroads,  shipping,  and  the  air  lines 
were  subsidized  so  as  to  survive  and  expand, 
for  the  general  welfare:  it  has  steadily  sub- 
aldlaed  the  postal  sernoe:  It  has  helped  the 
farmer,  to  tbe  extent  of  bllliona  of  dollars; 
It  has  protactad  American  business  agalnat 
foreign  coaipvatlon;  it  has  provided  public 
education  for  the  Nation's  chUdren;  It  has 
aided  rellgiotis  worship  through  Ux  exemp. 
Won;  it  IMS  assisted  the  war  veteran  with 
educational  granu  and  with  pensions. 
Against  thU  long  r^^ord  of  subsidy,  we  are 
Willing  to  face  the  horrendous  dancers  In  a 
measure  that  attempu  Ut  asnufe.  both 
thrc/UKh  private  ent«'t{jrtAe  snd  public  sub- 
sidy, the  »bole»<nnc  snd  democratic  aim  that 
the   Aoaerican   family  abaU   bava   a  decent 
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Sttteaeat  •§  Hm.  Ckariet  F.  Bruama, 


Secretary  of  Africaltart  . 

EXTENSlJON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAltOLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   l^OKTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSl!  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1949 

Mr.  COOLFf^.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
OM>,  I  Include  tjhe  following  supplemen- 
tary statementjby  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  n  Brannan  in  regard  to 
farm  income  price-support  recommenda- 
tions before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Mohday,  April  25,  1949: 

since  making  imy  farm-program  recom- 
mendations, the  jcommlttee's  comments  and 
public  discussion  seem  to  have  centered  on 
three  broad  questilona.  These  deal  with  cost, 
how  the  proposed  program  would  operate, 
and  the  degree  tt  Oovernment  conuol  in- 
volved. With  yo^u-  permission.  I  ahould  like 
to  take  up  these  questions  a  little  more  fully 
than  has  been  pcssible  heretofore. 
Pirst.  let  us  look,  at  the  cost  question. 
As  you  know,  oils  question  Involves  many 
values  In  addlU(±i  to  dollars.  We  can  and 
will  use  certain  ilollar  Illustrations,  but,  as 
your  own  experleiice  will  verify,  our  economy 
is  so  complex  an(^  dynamic  that  it  has  never 
been  possible  to  make  accurate  dollar  esti- 
mates in  advance  for  price-support  opera- 
tions. 

It  has  been  sail  that  the  production  pay- 
ments called  for  in  my  proposal  would  be 
costly  and  that  tbe  cost  must  be  estimated 
now.  Yet  title  I|  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
IMg  provides  lor  Lhe  same  kind  of  payments, 
and  no  estimates  of  the  cost  of  that  legisla- 
tion were  ever  niquested  or  made  prior  to 
its  adoption. 

Title  I  of  the  act  of  IMS  continued  the 
wartime  level  of  brlce  supports,  yet  no  cost 
estimates  were  called  for  or  considered  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption,  even  on  potatoes, 
for  which  we  wire  then  carrying  out  the 
most  expetisive  4riee-support  operation  In 
history.  1 

The  same  point  could  be  made  about  earlier 
legislation  New  tjiils  and  amendmenu  have 
been  enacted  yeaf  alter  year  on  the  basis  of 
needs  and  the  beilehu  to  .it  derived.  Actual 
rasulu  have  been  measured  against  actual 
cosu.  which  Is  thcJonly  valid  comparison. 

My  recommendations  contemplate  tha 
operation  of  prlce*support  programs  through 
ths  Commodity  (>-edit  Corporation,  as  they 
ar*  being  operatec  today.  And  as  you  know, 
Congress  does  net  approfuriate  In  advance 
for  the  CCC  becaiiae.  for  a  host  of  obvious 
reasons,  the  dollar  requirements  cannot  be 
estimated  accuratMy  in  advance.  But  Con- 
gress has  a  very  edectlve  control  over  costs. 
It  controls  authorizations  and  approprla- 
tiona.  If  a  particular  program  results  in  a 
greater  outlay  tha;  i  the  Congress  U  wUllng  to 
continue,  the  Government's  commitment 
may  be  changed  f  >r  ensuing  years.  No  pro- 
gram can  cost  mere,  over  a  period  of  years, 
than  tbe  Cougreai  makes  available. 

Another  point  «  e  naad  to  keep  in  mind  •• 
we  deal  with  the  cost  question  is  that  «• 
must  always  male  comparisons.  It  helps 
no  one  to  compart  >  the  costs  of  one  program 
■gainst  DO  prognm  at  all.  The  American 
people  have  alreac  y  taken  the  position  that 
the  farmer  shoiilfl  have  sdequate  returns, 
and  until  a  better  method  Is  brought  to 
light  tbe  farm  pr  oe  support  method  Is  the 
cms  we  should  use  We  have  stjch  a  program 
In  operation  now  We  have  leKislatlon  on 
the  booU  that  Is   icheduled  tu  go  into  effect 


next  year.    We  bava  bad  considerable  «x- 
perlence  In  the  past. 

Due  to  our  expanded  productive  capacity 
and  the  possibility  that  our  foreign  markets 
win  diminish,  costs  under  any  effective  pro- 
gram may  Increase.  Tbe  least  expensive  pro- 
gram In  the  public  Interest,  for  the  long  rvm, 
will  be  that  which  encourages  the  greatest 
and  most  efficient  consumption  of  farm  com- 
modities which  would  otherwise  be  surplus. 
These  facts  must  be  taken  Into  account  as  we 
consider  the  recommended  program.  An  ab- 
solute figure  without  comparisons  is  bound 
to  be  misleading  and  to  give  substance  to  the 
fallacious  arguments  of  the  enemies  of  price- 
support  legislation. 

The  real  core  of  the  question  of  cost  is  how 
effective  we  choose  to  make  our  program. 
Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  get  something 
for  nothing  In  this  farm-program  business, 
any  more  than  anjrwhere  else. 

In  my  statement  of  April  7.  I  laid  before 
you  my  views  on  the  public  need  for  a  strong 
farm  income  and  price-support  system.  I 
said  it  can  serve  the  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple by  helping  to  prevent  depression,  build 
bigger  markeu  for  industrial  goods  and  Jobs 
for  workers,  maintain  high-level  production 
of  farm  commodities,  conserve  nattiral  re- 
Bourcefl.  maintain  reserves  for  national  secu- 
rity, strengthen  the  rtiral  community,  and 
provide  consumers  Increased  supplies  at  at- 
tractive prices. 

A  program  that  will  effectively  contribute 
toward  these  ends  is  worth  a  considerable 
public  Investment. 

But  let  us  not  try  to  kid  anybody — either 
the  farmer  or  the  general  public.  Any  pro- 
gram which  is  so  designed  that  the  public 
Investment  Is  alwajrs  sure  to  be  small  is  go- 
ing to  be  an  ineffective  program  at  the  very 
time  a  stronn  program  is  needed.  It  Is  not 
likely  to  give  adequate  service  of  the  kinds 
I  have  listed,  either  to  the  farmer  or  to  tbe 
general  public. 
What  Is  adequate? 

An  eastern  financial  Jotirnal  says  that  my 
proposal  "promises  to  farmers  more  than 
they  are  entitled  to."  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  which  the  Congress  Is  going  to  set- 
tle. But  let  me  emphasise  this  question:  In 
the  public  interest,  how  far  down  do  you 
dare  let  farm  Income  slide? 

Parm  prices  already  have  come  down  IS 
percent  since  tbe  beginning  of  last  year.  The 
prices  paid  by  farmers  have  stayed  close  to 
their  peak  level  and  are  currently  only  about 
a  percent  tmder  last  summer's  level.  The 
purchaalng  power  of  what  the  farmer  sella 
has  come  down  to  tbe  lowest  point  sine* 
1942. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  Income  standard 
from  which  price  supports  would  be  com- 
puted is  15  percent  lower  than  that  actually 
received  last  year. 

How  much  lower  does  the  public  Interest 
permit  farm  prices  to  go  without  similar  cuts 
for  all  other  groups? 

Let  me  clear  up  one  other  point  In  this 
connection.  My  proposal  la  plainly  not  a 
guaranteed-lncome  scheme.  If  the  farmer's 
production  falls  for  any  reason,  price  sup- 
port does  not  help  him.  Thl.s  proposal  does 
proceed  toward  an  income  objective.  It  does 
offer  a  means  of  computing  price  supports 
from  a  minimum  Income  standard,  recog- 
nizing that  we  are  more  fundamentally  con- 
cerned with  Income  than  with  price.  It  does 
offer  a  means  of  extending  price  support  to 
those  commodities  which  are  most  important 
In  the  farm-Income  picture.  But  It  cannot 
provide  farmers  a  guaranteed  level  of  In- 
come unless  Congress  should  make  a  flat  com- 
mitment on  every  commodity  produced  by 
farmers,  and  I  am  sure  nobody  expects  this 
will  be  done.  Under  my  propoMl.  farm 
prosperity  would  certainly  continue  to  de- 
pend upon  Individual  enterprise  and  abun- 
dant farm  production  as  well  as  upon  high- 
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level  employment  and  ptirchaslng  power  la 
the  whole  economy. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  this  is  s  price- 
support  reconunendation — not  a  consumer- 
subsidy  proposal.  I  have  merely  recom- 
mended those  methods  of  supporting  farm 
prices  which  wlU  do  most  to  lick  the  surplus 
problem  by  encouraging  consumption.  There 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  (a)  sub- 
sidizing consumption  with  the  hope  that  the 
benefit  wlU  trickle  down  to  the  farmer  and 
(b)  supporting  farm  prices  in  ways  which 
will  give  consumers  the  most  for  their  money. 
I  am,  of  course,  recommending  the  latter. 
The  payment  method  for  use  on  perishable 
commodities  will  enable  us  to  go  on  produc- 
ing and  consuming  somewhere  past  the  level 
where  straight  dollar  demand  would  tempo- 
rarily stop  us.  That  enables  genuine  demand 
and  our  real  productive  power  to  exert  great- 
er Influence  In  our  economy. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reckless  es- 
timates of  the  costs  of  the  proposed  program 
for  the  year  ahead.  None  of  the  authors  of 
the  statements  have  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  present  program.  If  I  understand  the 
estimates  correctly.  aU  of  them  assume  a 
severe  depression  and  low  farm  Income.  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  assume  a  depression. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  proposal  U  de- 
signed to  help  avoid  a  depression  by  main- 
taining reasonable  farm  Income. 

Some  people  may  be  planning  on  depres- 
sion, but  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  plan  otherwise.  By  action  of 
the  Congress,  we  are  committed  to  a  policy 
of  promoting  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power.  In  my  opinion, 
a  strong  farm  program  is  an  essential  of 
that  policy. 

If  national  Income  sUyi  high  and  reason- 
ably well  dUtributed.  farm  prices  will  not 
rest  on  the  supports  and  therefore  support 
will  not  be  costly. 

If  however,  you  assume  a  depression,  then 
you  must  be  aware  that  farm  surpluses  and 
city  unemployment  will  almost  certainly 
force  Into  existence  programs  of  straight 
relief  and  very  likely  some  form  of  a  food- 
stamp  plan  which  could  be  very  costly.  In 
my  opinion,  an  equal  amount  of  money  used 
for  production  payments  would  be  much 
more  effective  in  supporting  farm  prices  and 
wotUd  keep  us  on  the  side  of  preventing 
depression  rsther  than  waiting  for  It  to 
develop. 

With  those  observations  for  background, 
let  us  now  look  at  bow  the  proposed  pro- 
gram would  operate  for  various  commodities 
and  try  to  get  an  idea  of  cosU  as  we  go  along. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  commodlty-by-com- 
modlty  dlsciuMiion  which  follows.  I  am  as- 
suming one  and  the  same  level  of  support 
regardless  of  whether  that   level  U  estab- 
lUhed  under  the  Income  support  standard 
formula,  the  present  formula  now  in  force 
and  effect,  or  the  formula  described  In  title  U. 
of  the  act  of  1948  or.  for  that  matter,  any 
other  tormula.     In  short.  I  am  making  a 
com»«ratlve  analysU  with  respect  to  method 
only     Obviously  a  lower  support  price  would 
mean    a    relatively    lower    commitment    by 
the   Government   and   thereby   lower   losses 
where  any  losses  to  the  Omemment  occur. 
It  would  certainly  mean  lower  Income  pro- 
tection to  farm  people. 

coTTOK.  Toiucco.  coaw.  am)  whxat 
As  has  been  Indicated  In  my  previous  state- 
ment and  in  •ub^"'°*  ^^^^°?V.n- 
change  U  proposed  to  »•"»«*  ,°'J"Pf*'lIi^ 
the  farmers*  price  of  cotton,  tobacco,  com. 
and  wheat  which  coincide  with  ths  prseent 
price-support  operations  with  respect  to  these 
wmmodltles.  That  is.  ws  '"'"1'*  rfj«»; 
modlty  loans  snd  purchass  agreem«iU, 
Therefore,  any  estimaU  of  loss  <»Mja  « 
these  commodlUes  undsr  tbe  proposal  pro- 
gram U  equally  applicable  to  the  present  or 
authorized  progrsjn. 


BOGS 

Of  the  nonstorable  or  perlahable  commodi- 
ties In  group  1.  hogs  present  one  of  the  most 
difficult  support  problems  with  which  ws 
may  be  confronted. 

For  the  purpoaes  of  an  example,  let  us  take 
a  years  production  goal  of  20.000.000.000 
pounds  of  hogs,  live  weight,  and  a  price  sup- 
port level  of  about  »16.50  per  hundredweight. 
Then  let  us  assume  that  we  have  1,000.000.000 
pounds  of  live  hogs  which  will  not  clear  the 
market  at  a  price  which  will  reflect  .the  sup- 
p<«t  price  to  the  fanner.  Assuming  this 
excess  production,  there  is  an  immediate 
obligation  to  support  the  price  of  hogs 
through  a  purchase  program,  the  only 
method  now  authorized  by  law.  This  would 
cost  about  »230.000.000.  ThU  estimate  Is 
reached  as  toUovn: 

The  initial  obligation  would  be  about  $185.- 
000.000:  this  assumes  that  we  would  buy  the 
hogs  at  the  farmer's  gate  and  that  the  acqul- 
aitlon  of  the  hogs  could  be  accomplished  with 
no  expense  whatsoever  to  the  Government. 
Everyone  knows  that  this  Is  an  unreasonable 
assumption  because  we  cannot  buy  hogs  at 
the  farmers  gate.  nor.  in  fact,  can  we  buy 
them  at  stockyards. 

The  only  practical  way  to  buy  hogs  Is  from 
the  packer  after  slaughtering,  processing. 
curing,  and  so  on.  Buying  it  from  the  packer 
In  the  form  of  fresh  and  cured  pork  would 
Involve  the  additional  expendlttire  of  at  least 
•65.000,000.  Immediately  upon  acquisition 
of  the  pork,  arrangements  must  be  made  few 
Its  proper  storage.  This  means  additional 
handling  and  storage  charges  by  the  month. 
Pork  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  under  the 
best  refrigeration  for  only  6  months  to  1 
year.  That  being  the  case,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  '-ould  have  to  go  into  the 
world  market  to  find  a  purchaser  within  a 
relatively  short  time.  The  pork  obviously 
could  not  be  sold  Into  the  American  market 
because  it  would  break  the  support  price. 
The  Government  would  be  faced  with  a  total 
loss  of  the  $230,000,000  plus  carrying  and  dis- 
posal charges,  leas  whatever  could  be  realized 
from  sales  to  offshore  customers. 

With  thU  $230,000,000  a  production  pay- 
ment to  farmers  could  be  made  on  21.000,- 
000.000  pounds  of  hogs  in  the  approximate 
sum  of  $1.10  per  htmdred.  live  weight   <or 
more  if  paymenu  were  made  only  on  mar- 
ketings).   In  other  words,  the  price  of  bogs, 
live  weigbt.  to  the  market  place  could  be  re- 
duced by  $1.10  before  It  would  cost  thU  Gov- 
ernment 1  cent  mors  money  than  it  would 
be    obligated    to    pay    under    the    ptuchase 
method.    This  $1.10  Is  about  7  percent  of  ths 
$16.50  asstmied  support  level.    If  a  7  percent 
reduction    cotild    bs    carried    all    ths    way 
through  to  tbe  reUU  level.  It  would  be  possi- 
ble to  reduce  the  consumer's  price  of  pork  by 
about  7  percent  and  at  the  same  time  give 
him  access  to  the  finished  pork  product  from 
1.030,000.000  pounds  of   live  hogs.     Perhaps 
this  example  is  an  ovsrslmpllfication.    There 
are  many  factors  which  might  iiifiuence  the 
final   conclusion   in   a  smaU   way   In  either 
direction.     But  we  do  believe  it  sxunmarlzes 
tbe  essential  facts. 

AMD  CHirElWl 


I  don't  suppose  anyone  on  the  committee 
expecu  us  to  be  to  a  program  of  supporting 
the  price  of  beef  cattle  and  lambs  in  the  near 
futtire.  but  If  and  when  we  are.  tbs  operation 
would  be  analogotis  to  the  bog  example  I 
have  Jtist  given.  This  wotild  also  be  tnis 
witb  rsspsct  to  cblcksns. 

If  w  undertook  to  matoUto  sgg  consump- 
tion St  about  tbs  present  levsU.  it  »PP^ 
that  an  annual  commercial  movement  of 
about  4.000.000.000  do«n  agfs  would  bs  r^ 
qulrsd.  Let  us  asstime  that  produstton  or 
marketings  exceed  the  4,000.000.000  dosen  fig- 
ure by  800.000,000  Ooatu  eggs.    What  would 


be    tbs    cost    undsr    the    present    ptircbass 
program? 

Based  on  our  experience  over  tbe  last  two 
seasons,  tbe  surpltis  of  300.000.000  dosen 
purchased  as  dried  eggs  would  probaWy  cost 
the  CCC  about  $120,000,000.  However,  this 
Is  again  only  the  initial  cost.  Additional 
costs  would  be  Incurred  because  of  trans- 
portation, storage,  and  other  ^MTgca,  wblcb 
might  well  run  another  gStjOOOjino.  Since 
little  or  no  prospective  outleu  are  available 
for  these  eggs,  the  entire  Inventory  would 
represent  a  potential  loss  to  the  Government. 

Under  the  production-payment  plan,  this 
cost  of  $172,000,000  would  allow  a  produc- 
tion payment  of  about  4  cenu  a  dcsen  on 
the  4300.000,000  dozen  eggs  available  for  the 
commercial  market.  This  ouj?ht  to  permit 
a  decltoe  to  retaU  prices  to  excess  of  4  cenU 
a  dozen  and  give  consumers  sccess  to  tbs 
additional  300,000.000  dozen  eggs. 

MXLX  SKO  MnjC  PKOimCTS 

Under  the  proposed  program  with  regard 
to  milk  and  its  products,  we  would  continue 
full  use  of  present  marketing  agreements 
and  orders,  extend  those  programs  as  and 
when  producers  and  handlers  desire,  and 
conttoue  to  use  ptirc bases  of  dairy  products 
as  a  price-support  method  wherever  this 
method  would  be  most  economical  and  other- 
wise consistent  with  the  public  toterest. 

We  would  not.  however,  make  ptirchaaas 
for  which  we  could  not  find  acceptable  out- 
lets. 

We  would  use  the  ptirchaae  method  mato- 
ly  to  relieve  spot  surpluses  and  seasonal 
problems  which  could  be  met  most  efficiently 
In  this  way. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  recently  estimated  that 
$20,000,000  may  be  required  in  this  type  of 
operation  between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year.  We  are  Just  cc/ming  toto  the 
flush  milk-producing  season  and  it  is  Imper- 
ative that  we  make  the  best  possible  arrange- 
menu  to  discharge  tbe  CCC  obligation  to 
support  this  commodity. 

Whenever  any  large-scale  operation  be- 
comes necessary,  we  shoiUd  use  tbe  produc- 
tion-payment method.  As  a  rule,  this  would 
cost  the  Government  about  the  san»  amount 
as  would  purcbSBM  and  would  make  mors 
milk  and  milk  prodnets  avaiUble  to  con- 
sumsrs  at  lower  pricea  than  would  otberwlss 
be  the  case.  It  would  also  caU  for  a  grsatsr 
consumption  of  our  grato  and  forage  produc- 
tion. 

As  I  previously  Indicated,  tbs  paymsnt 
method  could  bs  ua*A.  if  Congrsas  so  de- 
cided, not  mmnij  to  support  prloss  but  di- 
rectly to  sncotirage  greater  production  and 
consumption  of  milk.  Prices  of  fluid  or  class 
I  milk  to  consumers  over  tbe  country  ^^M** 
past  few  months  bavs  rangsd  between  a 
cenu  to  several  eastern  cities  to  a  low  of  14 
cenu  In  one  of  the  major  Midwest  cities.  In 
a  4-quart  container,  milk  U  now  selling  to 
grocery  stores  to  Chicago  at  16 Vi   cenu  a 

quart. 

To  the  extent  that  the  objective  Is  to  to- 
crease  oonanaqiCkm  of  milk  by  lowering  tbs 
price  to  tbs  Isvel  which  wUl  secure  tbe 
matsst  tiiJuwiMptlfWi  It  may  be  necessary 
to  OSS  addltloiiaJ  aoms  of  money  and  relate 
tbe  paymenu  to  co«U  erf  production,  the  sup- 
port   operation   and   tbs   reduced   pries    to 

oonstimers.  .„  »     .^ 

FW  whatever  assist  ancs  it  may  bs  to  tbs 
committee,  here  U  one  gulds  mMmaM.  U  a 
payment  of  1  cent  were  made  on  every  qtiart 
rt  class  I  milk  consumed  in  fluid  form  ths 
cost  to  tbs  Federal  Government  wostfd  bs 
•round  $160,000,000  per  year.  It^*wloUjk 
bowsvsr.  that  to  scbleve  ths  dsstrsd  rssuit 
such  a  paymsnt  would  not  bs  iiinasary  on 
much  to  sxcess  o<  ons-balf  of  tbs  mitt  so 
consumed. 

POTATOCS 

Whlls  tbs  demand  for  tbs  mato  Ussstoac 
items  is  reUUvely  elastic  tbls  Is  STld«Uy 
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not  tram  of  potatoes.  SomU  change*  tn  mar- 
ket Kuppiie*  cauae  rnvteh  greater  changes  In 
ortarket  prteea.  I  baUcv*  a  Hrttiteotary  pro- 
tiucuon-pafinant  program  can  fea  operated 
tar  afNat  tfaal  laa»  money  than  we  have  been 
ipandlBf  OB  potatoes. 

When  the  COC  baa  fulflHed  Ita  obllgatlona 
Tinder  the  existing  Isw  to  support  the  price 
of  potatoes  for  the  marketing  season  of  1SK8, 
tt  «ltl  liava  azpMMted  approxUnately  9335.- 
•M.OQ0.  Thli  program  will  have  maintained 
the  price  to  prodijcers  at  an  average  of  11.75 
per  Inishel  for  grade  A  potatoes.  The  total 
production  last  yaar  was  445.000.000  bushels. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  this  level.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket and  dispose  of  approztmatety  1284)00,000 
bushels.  With  the  use  ot  glM.OOOjOOO,  we 
could  have  reduced  the  price  of  sales  for 
commercial  purposes  to  about  tl  per  bxishel 
and  retained  the  farm  rettim  at  the  support 
level.  Consumers  would  have  benefited 
accordingly. 

Let  me  make  It  very  clear  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  major  portion  of  the  potatoes 
withdrawn  from  the  market  during  the  1948 
■eason  represents  excessive  and  unjustified 
production,  which  by  the  use  of  production 
p^ysMmta.  acreage  allotmants.  or  marketing 
quotaa,  or  mazketlng  agreements  and  orders, 
should  be  eliminated  in  future  years  so  that 
such  losses  to  the  Government  on  a  single 
crop  wotild  not  be  incurred. 

There  are  other  commodities  now  receiv- 
ing support,  both  storables  and  nonstorables, 
lor  which  we  have  mads  no  comparlaons.  and 
the  general  factors  irould  be  the  same  as 
those  previously  discussed.  Some  will  con- 
tinue to  be  supported. 
Some  of  the  commodities  not  now  under 
are  of  sulOclent  Importance  to  the 
of  some  sections  of  the  country  and 
aie  of  suflclent  importance  to  the  national 
diet  that  it  is  conceivable  that,  at  some  date 
In  the  future,  support  prices  should  be  made 
•vailahte  to  them  under  appro|»iate  circum- 
stances. But  to  estimate  those  kinds  of 
factors  now  does  not  in  my  opinlou.  come 
within  the  realm  of  practicability. 

Vor  these  reasons  and  the  others  already 
dlocoaed.  to  estimate  the  over-all  cost  of 
tbs  program  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Another  misunderstanding  of  my  recom- 
mendations which  I  should  like  to  clear  up 
has  to  do  with  the  amount  of  Ooverrirent 
eontrtrt  involved. 

This  Is  somewhat  related  to  the  cost  ques- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  that  a  pro- 
gram will  be  too  costly,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  bear  it  said  that  if  we  place  limits 
or  conditions  upon  the  amount  of  price  sup- 
port, this  Is  regimentation.  The  two  argu- 
ments conflict.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  only  so-called  Government 
controls  involved  in  my  recommendations 
are  those  which  !lmit  the  amottnt  of  the 
Government's  commitment  to  farmers. 
I  state  categorically: 

1.  That  my  recommendations  call  for  ab- 
solutely no  form  of  authority  or  control  not 
contemplated  by  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1M8. 

a.  That  the  legislation  I  hava  recom- 
mended is  leas  restrictive  than  any  so  far  en. 
acted  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  It  offers  more 
encouragement  to  the  abundant  consump- 
tion and  |»-oduction  of  farm  products  and, 
thereby,  offers  more  protection  against  sur- 
pluses. This  program  would  Increase  in- 
ducements for  daalrabls  adjustment*  with- 
out ordering  them. 

8.  That  the  present  legal  right  of  produc«rs 
to  accept  or  reject  by  referendum  any  pro- 
poaad  mandatory  UnUUtion  upon  thair  mar- 
katlng  should  not  b«  infrln^iacl.  As  you 
know,  s  farm  marketing  quota  program  can- 
not be  put  into  effect  for  any  commodity  un- 
less at  ieaat  two-thirds  of  th*  producers  vot- 
ing in  a  referendum  have  aoceptc<l  such  reg- 
ulation. The  Secretary  cannot  even  pt«paae 
such  a  manrtatorj  Umlt  except  under  eare- 
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as  a  condition  required 
See  section  8,  Soil  Con- 
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let   me   say    that    with   a 
and  price  support  in  effect. 
be  able  to  operate  with 
soil   conservation   than   he 
This  is  another  reason  why 
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Labor-Manaf  enHeBt  Mu»t  Reaion  Tof  ether 

EXTENSipN  OP  REMARKS 

!        or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOU81  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuet<i[iV.  May  J.  1849 

Mr  SMITH  o|  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  probleri  of  labor-management 
leglBlaUon  has  become  a  political  foot- 
ball. Rea.son  l^s  fled  and  Congress- 
men have  chose^  sides.    It  seems  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  both  groups  will  have 
to  compromise  and  resolve  the  problem 
in  the  public  Interest. 

In  today's  Washington  News  there  is 
an  editorial  which  expresses  my  views  in 
this  matter.    Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  it  at  this  point : 
BCAKz  A  raxsH  sTAar 

This  session  of  Congress  will  not  substitute 
for  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  kind  of  labor 
law  which  the  Truman  administration  and 
the  union  leaders  have  tried — and  failed — to 
bull  through. 

The  votes  in  the  House  have  made  that 
clear. 

This  session  still  can  pass  a  new  labor  law 
based  on  reason  and  Justice — one  designed 
to  protect  the  essential  rights  of  workers 
and  employers  alike,  to  give  neither  labor  nor 
management  unfair  advantage  and  to  serve 
the  paramount  public  Interest. 

That  is  what  it  should  do. 

But  if  that  is  to  be  done,  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  will  have  to  back  away 
from  their  present  stalemate,  acquire  wis- 
dom, and  make  a  fresh  start. 

Mr.  Truman  will  have  to  tell  the  union 
leaders  that  he  cannot  deliver  a  law  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  them. 

He  win  have  to  tell  them  that,  if  they  want 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  repealed,  they  must  ac- 
cept an  adequate  degree  of  legal  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  for  what  they  do  with 
organized  labor's  power;  they  must,  that  U, 
accept  some  Taft-Hartley  principles  in  any 
new  legislation. 

Extremists  In  Congress,  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue,  will  have  to  develop  a  willingness 
to  meet  on   sensible  middle   ground. 

The  present  situation  is  ripe  for  construc- 
tive efforts  to  reach  a  reasonable  compromise. 

In  the  House.  Republicans  and  southern 
Democrats  proved  their  ability  to  defeat  the 
administration's  bill,  but  could  not  muster 
enough  suppx)rt  to  pass  their  proposed  sub- 
stitute, the  Wood  bill.  So  the  How-e  has 
diunped  the  whole  question  of  labor  legisla- 
tion back  on  its  Labor  Committee,  which 
has  announced  that  it  will  try  to  write  a 
satisfactory  new  measure. 

The  Senate's  Labor  Committee  has  rubber- 
stamped  the  original  administration  bill,  but 
passage  of  that  bill  by  the  Senate  seems  as 
unlikely  as  it  proved  to  be  in  the  House. 

Many  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  supporters 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  perfect  and  are 
willing  to  accept  new  legislation  meeting 
valid  objections  by  labor  and  the  administra- 
tion— though  not  to  scrap  certain  Taft-Hart- 
ley principles  which  they  consider  sound  and 
essential. 

Of  course,  IX  Mr.  Truman,  the  union  lead- 
ers, and  their  followers  in  Congress  want  to 
keep  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  the  books  as  a 
political  issue,  they  can  do  that  by  maintain- 
ing a  no-compromise  attitude.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  what  most  of  the  American 
people  want  is  a  determined  effort  to  remove 
this  iasue  from  politics  by  settllxig  it  fairly. 


A  Test  of  Sincerity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  JNUANA 

D*  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  5  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Test  of  Sincerity."  pubUshed 
in  the  Washington  (Ind.)  Herald.  April 
22,  1949. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  TEST  OF  siNCEarrr 

It  long  has  been  suspected  that  the  claimed 
Interest  of  President  Truman  and  his  ad- 
ministration In  civil  rights  for  Negroes  was 
something  less  than  skin  deep.  Knowing 
that  any  civil-rights  program  would  be  fili- 
bustered to  death  by  Senators  from  southern 
States,  which  are  safely  democratic,  the  Presi- 
dent could  toy  with  civil  rights  for  Negroes 
for  the  sake  of  garnering  the  votes  of  Negroes 
In  northern  States,  In  many  of  which  they 
are  the  balance  of  power. 

It  also  has  been  suspected  that  the  ad- 
ministration's claimed  interest  in  housing 
for  the  underprivileged  was  more  a  vote- 
getting  scheme  than  it  was  sincere. 

Both  suspicions  have  been  proved  by  events 
of  this  week  and  our  own  Senator  Homer  E. 
CAPEHART   played   a   major   part   In   proving 

them. 

The  administration's  public-housing  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  for  debate.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  administration  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  was  slum  clearance  and  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  all  underpriv- 
ileged. 

Senator  Capehabt  led  the  fight  on  the  floor 
Of  the  Senate  for  two  amendments;  one  was 
an  antlsegregatlon  amendment  which  would 
Insure  Negro  famUles  equal  opportunity  to 
occupy  any  housing  built  under  the  proposed 
law;  the  other  was  to  prohibit  the  leasing 
of  any  such  housing  to  Federal  employees 
for  the  reason  that  all  Federal  employees  are 
paid  sufficient  salaries  that  they  cannot  be 
classed  as  underprivileged  and  that  they  have 
sufficient  incomes  to  lease  adequate  housing 
from  private  owners. 

The  amendments  took  the  administration 
forces  by  surprise.  They  didnt  want  the 
antlsegregatlon  amendment  because  much  of 
the  housing  was  planned  for  southern  States 
where  segregation  is  an  established  Institu- 
tion. To  defeat  it  they  were  forced  to  reverse 
their  civil-rights  stand  and  vote  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  way  they  were  voting  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  the  civil-rights  bill. 

Neither  did  they  want  the  amendment  to 
exclude  Government  employees  from  housing 
to  be  built  under  the  bUl  because  much  of 
the  housing  was  planne<l  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  other  centers  where  thousands 
of  the  faithful  among  Government  employees 
would  be  provided  with  housing,  largely  at 
Government  expense. 

Both  amendments  were  defeated  but  to  do 
so  the  administration  forces  had  to  show 
their  true  colors.  Their  actions  showed  that 
their  true  Interest  Is  not  In  the  welfare  of 
the  Negroes  or  in  providing  housing  for  those 
Who  are  reaUy  underprivUeged.  Their  true 
interest  is  using  Government  money  to  buy 
votes  of  minority  groups. 


Report  Lifts  Lid  on  Dangeroas  Derelop- 
ments  in  Germany 


are  opening  the  way  for  a  third  world  war, 
by  blocking  the  breaking  up  of  German 
"trusts'*  and  "international  cartels."  which 
put  Hitler  In  power  and  built  up  his  military 
machine  for  the  Second  World  War. 

That  sums  up  an  extraordinarily  Impor- 
tant report,  made  public  this  week  by  a 
three-man  commission  which  was  sent  to 
Germany  late  last  year  to  see  how  the  mili- 
tary government  headed  by  Gen.  Lucltis  D. 
Clay  is  carrying  out  orders  Issued  by  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Truman,  to  end  the 
trusts  and  cartels. 

The  sending  of  the  commission  was  a  re- 
sult of  charges  and  demands  made  by  Sen- 
ator HARLXT  M.  KiLGoai  (Democrat,  West 
Virginia). 

The  Commission  was  headed  by  Garland 
S.  Fergtison,  a  conservative  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
other  two  members  were  Samuel  S.  Isselts.  a 
Department  of  Justice  antitrust  attorney, 
and  A.  T.  Kearney,  a  Chicago  businessman. 

They  found  that,  despite  the  orders,  the 
American  "decartelization"  officials  have  not 
smashed  a  single  one  of  Germany's  giant 
monopolies,  and  have  left  the  door  open  for 
American  big-business  men  and  bankers  to 
resume  their  old  cartel  ties  with  the  Ger- 
man magnates  who  used  the  Nazis  to  crush 
labor  unions,  and  to  carry  out  their  schemes 
for  world  conquest  in  the  Second  World  War. 
The  report  names  a  number  of  American 
officials  in  Germany  in  distributing  the 
blame,  but  puts  most  of  it  on  General  Clay's 
tv?o  "economic  advisers." 

The  first  one  was  Gen.  William  H.  Draper. 
who  came  from  the  Wall  Street  banking  firm 
of  Dillon,  Read,  which  played  a  big  part  In 
financing  the  Industrialists  back  of  Hitler. 

Ek-aper  afterward  became  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  went  to  Japan,  where  he 
fixed  things  up  for  Jap  and  American  monop- 
olists as  he  had  done  in  Germany. 

Drapers  place  as  Clay's  adviser  was  taken 
by  Lawrence  Wilkinson.  He  was  one  of  the 
American  businessmen  and  bankers  who  put 
on  an  Army  colonel's  tmiform  during  the 
war,  and  then  bobbed  up  in  "strategic ' 
places  In  the  organization  supposed  to  "de- 
cartellze"  Germany.  Incidentally,  Wilkin- 
son's chief  assistant,  a  man  named  Hawkins, 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Draper. 

The  American  people  woul*  be  shocked  by 
hundreds  of  statements  in  the  report,  but 
only  one  can  be  presented  In  the  space  avail- 
able here.    This  one  was  made  by  Isseks. 

He  cited  remarks  and  letters  of  top  Ameri- 
can military  government  officials  In  Ger- 
many— before  last  year's  election — saying 
the  trust-  and  cartel-busting  program  should 
not  be  pushed,  because  the  administration 
In  Washington  would  change  after  Novem- 
ber 1948.  and  there  would  be  a  change  In 
poUcy. 

In  other  words,  men  like  Draper  and  Wil- 
kinson had  reason  to  believe  a  Republican 
President,  Dewey,  would  reverse  the  Roose- 
velt-Truman policy  and  give  free  rein  to  the 
German  and  American  monopolists  and  In- 
ternational cartelists. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  7  issue  of  Labor. 

KKPORT  LIFTS  LID  ON  DANGEROUS  DBVELOPMKNTS 
IN   GERMAN  T 

Big-business  men  and  bankers  in  the 
American  military  government  In  Germany 


State  Department  Fambles,  Pacific 
Goes  Anti-American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINHESOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remark*  in  the 


Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  article 

by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

State    DEPaaTMrNT    FmoLss,    PACinc    OoW 

ANTI-AMXaiCAM 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  Is  so  busy 
with  European  affairs  that  he  has  had  little 
time  to  devote  to  the  disaster  tn  Asia.  He 
admits  that  United  States  foreign  policy  has 
suffered  a  defest  there.  He  has  not  yet  con- 
fessed the  magnitude  of  otir  China  debacle. 
Still  less  has  be  avowed  its  cause. 

Obviously,  the  basic  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent catastrophe  was  F.  D.  R.'s  wartime  policy 
of  sacrificing  all  our  other  allies  to  his  cen- 
tral purpose  of  winning  Russia's  friendship. 
This  Implied  world-a-lde  cooperation  be- 
tween Communists  and  non -Communists. 
When  this  collapsed  like  a  punctured  bal- 
loon, the  United  States  was  left  without  an 
Asiatic  policy.  Since  then  It  has  been  tin- 
able  to  find  one. 

Today,  this  Indecision  In  Washington  is 
jeopardizing  the  rest  of  Asia.  American 
prestige  there,  mountain-high  In  1M5,  has 
sunk  to  an  all-time  low.  The  United  States 
Is  so  unpopular  that  to  get  elected  in  Ma- 
nUa,  capital  of  a  country  given  Its  Inde- 
pendence by  the  United  States,  candidates 
find  It  necessary  to  damn  America. 

Domestic  anti-lmperlallsts  like  Owen  Lat- 
timore  attribute  this  exclusively  to  Wash- 
ington's failure  to  adopt  a  general  hands-ofl 
attitude  throughout  the  east.  Other  ex- 
perts less  sympathetic  to  the  Soviet  line  be- 
lieve it  comes  rather  from  our  conspicuous 
faUure  to  stick  to  principle— In  other  words, 
to  our  Indecision. 
Examples  are  everywhere. 

REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  TtSLS 

Take  Japan.  That  small,  overcrowded, 
overindustriallzed  group  of  Islands  can  pros- 
per only  through  the  development  of  over- 
seas commerce.  Therefore,  the  original 
American  idea  was  to  revive  Japanese  com- 
merce with  China  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries.  Now  China  has  been  lost.  Jap- 
anese merchants  wUl  do  business  there  on 
Russian  terms — or  not  at  all. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary 
of  State  nor  even  Douglas  MacArthur  has 
yet  thought   out  an  alternative. 

Again,  the  loss  of  China  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced In  Washington  a  new  strategical  plan 
for  the  defense  of  our  Pacific  position.  One 
effective  way  to  protect  the  PhUlppines 
would  be  for  the  United  States,  In  full  co- 
operation with  other  Pacific  powers,  to  take 
over  the  Island  of  Formosa  and  hold  it  tem- 
porarily as  a  neutral  "safety  Eone." 

American  leaders  are,  however,  afraid  of 
the  Inevitable  charge  of  "imperialism"  which 
would  start  In  Moscow  and  reecho  through- 
out Asia.  Therefore  Formosa  wUl  probably 
be  left  to  the  Chinese,  that  Is.  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  naval  power  in  the  Pacific  wUl 
then  move  sevi-ral  hundred  miles  south. 

CNtriD   STATES   OViaSENSIllVR 

Obviously,  since  the  United  States  admin- 
istration Is  so  sensitive  to  the  charge  of  "im- 
perlallsm,"  one  might  have  expected  it  to 
upbtdd  the  Asiatic  natlonallsu  against  ths 
French  and  the  Dutch  In  Indochlns  and  Java. 
respectively. 

Tet  Instead,  the  United  States  Govemmcat 
has  straddled.  American  InteresU  In  Bo- 
rope  are  real  and  urgent.  The  United  States 
needs  the  cooperation  of  the  French  and  the 
Dutch  as  much  as  it  needs  that  of  the 
Asiatics.  Yet  to  Asiatic  nationalists  to  Wash- 
ington. faUure  to  stand  firmly  on  tb«  prtn- 
clple  trf  full  and  rapid  emancipation  shook 
their  faith  in  America. 

Indecision  again. 

Perhaps  the  most  costly  example  of  our 
failure  to  act  firmly  and  swiftly  in  Asia  is  the 
administration's  falltnre  to  push  the  forma- 
tion of  an  East  Asiatic  bloc,  now  more  com- 
monly called  a  Padflc  tinlon. 
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Tbto  U  the  brain  child  of  PrMid«nt  Bpldio 
Qulrlso.  of  the  PbllipplxMs.  and  ot  his  inde- 
fatigable repreeentatlve  at  tbe  United  Na- 
tk»a.  dm!  I— I  ha  Cartas  P.  RckbuIo.  CXm- 
munist  occupattop  o(  south  China  Till 
threaten  the  PlUUJpplBaa  dtractly.  It  will  en- 
danffer  the  other  eonnlries  d  southeastern 
Most  ot  the  fOTemments  concerned 
:  Ot  this  and  support  Um  klea  of  the 

to  a  BOtet,  are  Australia  and  New  Zea- 


P 


pscr  6Ai3ts  nr  nnnA 

law  t*-*i—    Jawaharlal 
fttCB.    Fudlt  IVehru  and  his 

>4n/<«m>  Pandit,  new  In- 
dlaa  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  sulTer 
from  a  belated  attack  of  tba  "ClMcha&loTak 
dtecaae."  which  Is  the  belief  that  It  Is  possible 
for  a  country  to  be  neutral  between  Russia 
and  the  non-Communist  powers.  Yet  India's 
decision  to  remain  within  the  Commonwealth 
Is  an  indication  that  neutrality  Is  weakening 
under  the  Irresistible  pressure  of  circum- 
stances. 

But  here,  too,  Washington  still  besiUtes 
while  the  Asiatic  situation  worsens  from 
hour  to  hoxir.  * 


Basng  Point 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  IXDLANA 

IN  THE  8KNAT*S  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursdttv,  May  5  (legislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHARl .  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcou  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  under 
date  of  April  29,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
M  follows: 

aaaufo  roiirr 

By  a  4-to-4  vote  (Justice  Jackson  not  par- 
tlctpatlng )  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
order  outlawing  the  baalng-point  system  for 
rigid  steel  oondxilt  iiMliiiifsi  iiiii  n  Because 
of  the  split  decision  the  Court  issued  no 
opinion — merely  sflirmlng  the  Judgment  of 
the  lower  court.  The  result  is  to  perpetu- 
ate the  c(xif\Jslon  regarding  the  legality  of 
pricing  practices  involving  absorption  of 
freight  charges. 

The  FTC  contends  that  in  both  the  cement 
ease  decided  about  a  year  a^o  aatf  the  steel 
conduit  case,  lu  order  was  dlvsetad  against 
oolluslve  price  fixing  and  that  Individual  use 
of  the  baslng-point  method.  If  undertaken 
In  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
competition.  Is  not  under  attack.  However, 
In  the  steel  conduit  cass  ths  PTC  did  not 
bnfc  ','*  order  merely  on  cbargss  of  ooosplney. 
It  claimed  that  tbs  manulirturecs  havs  ▼to- 
uted the  anutrust  laws.  ret;ardlesB  of  the 
eonsptracy  charges,  by  using  Identical  de- 
ll rered  prices  with  the  knowledgs  that  all 
other  &rms  in  the  field  were  osing  the  same 
price  formula.  This  lecond  eouat  in  the  In- 
dictment differentiates  the  steel  conduit  cass 
from  the  cement  case.  Alarmed  hiwlnsss 
men  have  Interpreted  it  to  mean  that  a  singis 
•sUer  may  not  meet  a  competitor's  price  In 
any  market  by  quoting  an  identical  price. 
or  use  a  pricing  system  If  hs  knows  that 
another  $itUa  is  lising  that  aams  system. 

To  be  sure,  spokesmen  for  the  PTC  main- 
tain that  thU  interpreuuon  Is  inoorrsct. 
lUccality  esisU.  they  assert,  only  when  prlos 


xiniformities  are  iso  persistent  and  rigid,  so 
baaed  on  a  general  determination  to  act  to- 
gether, as  to  hav^  the  effect  ot  a  price-fixing 
conspiracy.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  in  the 
steel  conduit  cas4  admittedly  makes  it  easier 
to  prove  the  exis  ence  of  tacit  colliision  and 
causes  bu&inessmen  to  fight  shy  of  any  kind 
of  pricing  practiw  that  restilts  in  identical 
delivered  prices. 

Smce  the  Supreme  Court  failed  to  clarify 
the  important  ls<iue  raised  in  the  steel  con- 
duit case,  legisistive  action  Is  being  urged 
either  to  revise  t  tie  antitrust  laws  or,  as  an 
altematlTe,  tem]  orarlly  to  ban  FTC  suits 
against  baslng-pt  int  price  systems,  if  imder- 
taken  in  good  filth.  Of  course,  a  morato- 
rium on  suits  wculd  not  solve  the  problems 
raised  by  the  bi  Lsing-point  system,  but  it 
would  prevent  ha  sty  changes  in  existing  leg- 
islation that  nu  ;ht  not  be  in  tlie  public 
interest. 

There  Is  little  1  tope  that  Congress  will  find 
time  at  the  preant  session  to  grapple  with 
the  complicated  iisues  raised  by  pricing  prac- 
tices. Although  revision  of  laws  affecting 
pricing  policies  ind  competition  is  clearly 
needed,  as  Senate  r  Johnson  says,  to  solve  the 
problems  that  are  now  worrying  Industry, 
proposals  for  the  roughgoing.  permanent  re- 
vision would  lesd  to  prolonged  discussion 
and  heated  argun  kenta.    The  preferable  alter- 


native, therefore 


is  to  pass  pending  meas- 


ures temporarily  t>annlng  FTC  orders  against 
noooollusive.  de  ivered  price  systems  and 
freight  absorptioi  l  Businessmen  would  then 
be  freed  from  fcarasslng  doubts  about  the 
legality  of  their  ]  iricing  policies  and  the  way 
wotild  be  left  op<  a  for  permanent  legislation 
later  on,  dealing  comprehensively  with  un- 
solved problems  of  competition  and  pricing. 


Wby  Official  MitiaformatioB  Exaf geratiai; 
Americkji  Aid  to  China? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WlALTER  H.  JUDD 


IN  THE  HOUS 

Thurs 

Mr.  JUDD. 
to  extend  my 


•rmwrsoTA 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ly.  May  5,  1949 

[r.  Speaker,  under  leave 
'marks  in  the  Rxcoro,  I 
include  the  following  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  by  Mr.  Frederick  C.  McKee, 
a  distinguished  American  citizen  whose 
devastating  quGStloning  of  State  Depart- 
ment releases  s^king  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  thellmpresslon  this  Govern- 
ment has  given  liuge  and  continuous  and 
effective  military  aid  to  China  Is  all  the 
more  Important  because  he  has  been  an 
outstanding  supporter  of  administration 
policies  regarding  United  Nations,  Mar- 
shall plan.  Atlkntlc  Pact,  and  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey: 

AosQUACT    or    II  [UTAaT    AsaiSTANcs    QtTM- 
noNED,    Policy    CxmcizSD 

(The  writer  of  i  he  foUowlog  letter  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Chlni  Emergency  Committee  for 
Aid  to  Antl-Comiounist  China.) 

To  the  Emtos  of  thx  Nrw  Yosk  Tmas: 

Clearly,  ths  dsi  perate  plight  of  anti-Corn- 
munlst  forces  In  ( 'hlna  and  tiie  broad  south- 
ward sweep  of  Re4  armies  over  Asia  now  com- 
pel a  raorlentat  on  of  this  aovemment's 
policy  toward  t^e  Kast.  Underlining  the 
critical  niiture  of  I  events.  Under  becretary  of 
State  James  I.  Webb  advised  me  in  a  con- 
ference at  the  Department  several  days  ago: 
"Our  policy  In  cniiia  is  under  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  at  this  time  " 


It  ccMnes  as  no  surprise  that  China  poUcy 
is  at  this  critical  hour  under  serious  con- 
sideration. Anything  el«e  would  be  incredi- 
ble. Equally  amazing  is  the  State  Depart- 
ment's utter  and  continuliig  failure  to  give 
the  American  people  some  explanation  ctf  its 
stand  on  China. 

A  United  States  Government  firmly  com- 
mitted to  containment  of  communism,  a 
Government  spending  billions  to  carry  out 
that  policy  in  Europe,  has  offered  little  ixMre 
than  token  aid  to  stem  the  Bed  wave  in 
China.  Yet  every  effort  to  elicit  some  defin- 
itive policy  statement  or  explanation  of  this 
strange  action  has  met  either  silence  or  the 
disappointing  rejoinder  that  we  are  "wait- 
ing for  the  dust  to  settle."  American  voters 
have  been  mere  spectators  in  a  grim  and 
moving  world  panorama  which  vitally  affects 
our  lives  and  those  of  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  come. 

SCOPK   or   AID 

I  write  at  this  time  because  not  only  has 
the  State  Department  failed  to  provide  an 
explanation  of  its  actions,  or  inactions;  it 
has  issued,  at  intervals,  a  series  of  statements 
and  accounts  of  aid  to  China  which  have 
created  the  impression  that  $2,000,000,000  in 
mUitary  assistance  has  been  accorded  China 
since  VJ-day.  Obviously,  if  our  country  had 
furnished  any  such  vast  military  aid  since 
VJ-day,  we  could  have  little  hope  of  sup>- 
plylng  further  effective  military  aid  at  this 
critical  juncture.  The  truth  is  that  the  im- 
pression of  a  constant  stream  of  military  aid 
to  China,  amounting  to  some  $2,000,000,000, 
is  false. 

Senator  Pat  McCabbak.  of  Nevada,  tried 
last  week  to  disperse  some  current  false  im- 
pressions with  analysis  of  a  letter  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  stating  that  China  tiad 
received  $2  000,000,000  of  military  aid  since 
VJ-day.  Senator  McCAaaAN  demonstrated 
that  Instead  of  $2,000,000,000  in  military  re- 
lief Chinese  non-Communist  forces  after 
VJ-day  received  only  $110,000,000  of  usable 
military  aid  in  time  to  be  of  value  la  last 
autumr's  big  campaigns.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  New  York  Times  "News  of  the  Week  in 
Review"  on  April  24  your  reporter  referred 
to  the  "$2,000,000,000  in  miliUry  aid"  of 
which,  he  wrote  further.  "It  was  estimated 
that  90  percent  had  been  eventually  acquired 
by  the  Communists.     •     •     •" 

The  fantastic  implications  of  the  State  De- 
partment's publicly  announced  figures  on 
United  States  aid  to  China  must  be  corrected 
before  any  intelligent  appraisal  of  this  aid 
can  be  made.  Such  an  appraisal  must  be 
made  if  our  future  policy  is  to  rest  on  realism 
rather  than  fantasy  or  on  misinformation, 
already  so  effectively  spread  that  many  re- 
gard It  as  fact.  At  the  very  least,  an  answer 
must  be  got  to  the  now  vital  question:  Have 
we  given  China's  non-Communist  forces  a 
constant  stream  of  aid;  or  bas  It  been  a  pit- 
tance? The  facts  show  effective  military  aid 
to  China  since  VJ-day  totals  $105,000,000. 

The  Department's  publicly  announced  fig- 
ures list  grants  and  credits  to  China  since 
VJ-day  totaling  $1.000  300,000.  and  claaslfled 
as  ••military'  iild.  Even  the  Departments 
break-down,  which  saw  detailed  analysis  in 
a  few  newspapers,  denies  Its  own  military 
classification. 

ANALYSIS    or   GRANTS 

The  Department  break-down  details  $6S4.. 
700  000  of  the  $1.000  300.000  as  lend-lease: 
••military  aid  under  SACO*  (Slno- American 
Cooperation  Organization)  at  $17,700,000:  ex- 
cess United  States  Army  stocks  In  west  China. 
$30,000,000:  and  "transfer  of  United  States 
naval  vessels.  $142,900,000."  The  $125,000,000 
military  grant  authorlxed  by  Congress  in 
April  1948  was  the  last  Item  of  the  break- 
down. 

Of  the  lend-lease,  $835,817,910  6«  Is  re- 
ported as  service  and  expenses.  This  item 
embodied  funds  for  transportation  of  Chi- 
nese armies  from  Burma  lu  China  and  re- 
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patrtatlon  of  Japanese.  Against  the  balance 
of  $358,882,085.44  reported  In  lend-lease  ac- 
count, the  Chinese  have  only  Issued  $105,- 
400,000  in  recelpU,  Indlcatliig  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy. Furthermore,  even  of  this  $105.- 
400.000,  we  are  advised  that  only  alxsut  20 
percent  represented  actual  military  equip- 
ment and  ammunition;  40  percent  quarter- 
master's supplies,  and  the  other  40  percent 
miscellaneous  supplies.  Including  medical 
Items.  While  the  latter  Items  are  no  less 
necessary  than  guns  and  bullets,  only  guns 
and  bullets  kill  the  enemy. 

We  are  further  advised  that  the  Item  of 
naval  vessels,  charged  at  procurement  cost 
of  $142,900,000,  included  large  niunbers  of 
landing  and  simUar  craft,  many  without 
guns  or  ammunition — all  of  little  or  no  value 
in  the  civil  war. 

Proper  discussion  of  the  $125,000,000  grant 
for  military  equipment  authorized  in  April 
1948,  in  order  to  be  realistic,  must  recognize 
that  the  first  shipment  did  not  leave  the 
United  Sutes  until  October;  and  that 
$30,000,000  of  this  $125,000,000  is  still  un- 
shipped—because It  has  been  assigned  a  B-4 
priority,  which  Is  much  lower  than  com- 
modities destined  for  Greece,  Iran,  and 
Turkey. 

Not  only  has  the  Department  of  State  con- 
sistently utilized  monetary  rather  than  item- 
ized accounts  of  aid  to  China,  in  such  re- 
luctant disclosures  as  have  been  made,  but 
aU  efforts  thus  far  to  proctire  a  written  list 
of  the  actual  Items  sent  to  the  Chinese  have 
failed  to  produce  results.  Moreover,  advices 
which  I  consider  reliable  have  pictured  an 
imposing  array  of  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 
of  such  meager  effective  aid  as  has  been 
authorized.     For  example: 

After  the  $125,000,000  China  Aid  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  AprU  1948.  it  was 
amed  that  part  of  this  aid  would  |onsist  of 
equipment  and  ammunition  for  a  lO-dlvlslon 
program.  Chinese  and  American  represent- 
atives in  Nanking  computed  the  total  cost  of 
this  program  to  be  $37.783,386  68,  based  on 
1945  standard  list  prices.  This  basis  was 
agreed  upon  in  conferences  between  the  Chi- 
nese United  States  Ambassador  Lelghton 
Stuart  and  MaJ.  Gen.  David  Barr.  Subse- 
quently, the  Chinese  authorities  were  sum- 
marily informed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  which  had  agreed  to  implement  the 
program,  that  the  total  cost  would  be 
$74  987  810.  This  latter,  said  the  Army,  was 
because  costs  should  have  been  computed  at 
ctirrent  replacement  costs.  ^     ^  ^ 

As  a  result  of  this  change,  only  about  50 
percent  of  the  10-dlvlslon  program  was  ful- 
filled The  unfinished  portion  consisted  of 
about  one-third  of  the  rifle  cartridges  and 
all  of  the  trench  mortars,  37.mUllmeter  guns. 
75-mllllmeter  howitzers,  and  their  ammu- 
nltlon. 

PBOCtraXMENT   COSTS 

Not  only  did  all  these  negotiations  delay 
shipment  of  supplies  desperately  needed  by 
the  Chinese,  but  curious  discrepancies 
evolved  between  prices  charged  China  and 
those  charged  other  countries  for  slmUar 
goods  This  Government  charged  China  $105 
per  thousand  rounds  of  .30  caliber  ammuni- 
tion plus  $8.40  for  loading  on  cars.  The 
original  procurement  cost  of  this  ammuni- 
tion was  $45.80  per  thousand  rounds.  We 
shipped  Turkey  the  same  ammunition  for 
$4  80  per  thousand  rounds— charging  Turkey 
a  rate  of  10  cents  on  the  dollar  of  procure- 
ment costs.  ...     .     ,  ^ 

The  examples  given  above  are  typical  or 
the  long  series  of  negotiations,  delays,  and 
Inadequacies  which  characterized  American 
aid  to  China  from  VJ-day  to  the  present. 
During  that  time  the  Communist  hordes 
have  moved  steadUy  southward,  and  Chtaa's 
ptoas  for  more  effective  help,  delivered  with 
greater  speed,  have  gone  unanswered. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have  de- 
manded   an    InvestigaUon    mto    the    whole 


China  poUcr — its  origin,  the  reasoning  be- 
hind it.  and'  the  names  of  those  responsible 
for  it.  In  Justice  to  our  democratic  system 
of  government,  the  State  Department  can  do 
no  less  than  give  a  definitive  explanation  of 
Its  conduct. 

FszsEBiCK  C.  McKes. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  April  27.  1949. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  consider  it  a  high  honor  and 
real  privilege  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial by  Wilbur  B.  Mueller,  editor  of  the 
Moline  (HI.)  Dispatch,  which  received 
the  1948  editorial  award  of  the  United 
States  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  award  and 
bronze  plaque  were  for  editorials  on  in- 
ternational economic  relations.  I  feel 
this  excellent  editorial  is  both  timely  and 
on  a  most  important  subject. 

INTZaNATIONAL    TSAOK 

We  have  in  mind  the  statement  of  a  sena- 
torial candidate  who  visited  this  office  prior 
to  the  election  and  answered  a  query  about 
his  views  on  the  so-called  Marshall  plan,  now 
called  ECA.  We  asked  him  whether  he  was 
for  It.  and  he  said  "Yes."  He  said  he  would 
be  for  It  if  It  worked,  and  if  it  didnt  work 
he  wouldn't  be  for  It  after,  say,  1950. 

The  common  sense  view  of  the  Senator- 
elect,  probably,  was  that  In  the  long  run  In- 
ternational trade  must  do  Its  part  In  pulling 
other  countries  out  of  the  economic  slough. 
Perhaps  they  can  be  pulled  out  temporarUy 
by  subcutaneous  Injections  of  artificial  stim- 
ulants but  unless  trade  generally  is  revived 
together  with  wholesome  currencies,  they  will 
slip  back  into  the  slough  again. 

We  had  a  good  many  conversations  on  for- 
eign trade  with  the  late  George  N.  Peek,  who 
used  to  work  that  angle  In  Washington  when 
attached  to  the  Roosevelt  regime.  Peek 
knew  all  the  angles  favored  by  the  Roose- 
velt people  and  he  explained  them  gently. 
He  told  how  and  why  they  ought  to  work, 
but  the  fact  is  that  they  didn't  work.  For- 
eign trade  didn't  revive  enough  to  do  much 
good  between  the  predepresslon  slump  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Hitler  holocaust.  Be- 
tween 1939  and  1945  a  normal  exchange  of 
goods  between  the  various  nations  didnt  have 
a  chance.  Since  1945  too  many  nations  have 
been  "busted."  in  the  vemacxilar.  We  are 
now  expected  to  fight  a  cold  war  against 
Russia  and  at  the  same  time  provide  gears 
that  can  mesh  so  the  economic  machine  can 
begin  potiring  things  out  of  the  hopper. 

It  Is  blithely  stated  here  and  there  that  an 
Europe  needs  Is  for  the  people  to  get  to  work, 
and  that  Is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  getting 
to  work  means  more  than  merely  waving  the 
arms  and  clearing  rubble.  Capital  is  needed 
to  rehabilitate  the  people  and  cities,  but  that 
alone  U  not  sufficient.  Desirable  old  Indus- 
Ules  must  be  restored  and  new  ones  must 
be  established.  If  we  could  restore  Europe 
to  her  1932  status  economically,  that  still 
wouldn't  be  enough.  That  is  where  the  dis- 
astrous slide  in  morals  was  started. 

It  is  assumed  sometimes  that  all  ws  need 
do  is  buv  European  goods  so  Europe  can  have 
dollar  exchange  to  buy  from  us — but  that  is 


only  partly  true.  They  need  dollar  exchange 
In  Latin  America  and  South  America,  too. 
The  United  SUtes  is  the  most  powerful  in- 
dustrial country  in  the  world,  but  we  can- 
not absorb  the  surplus  product  of  aU  the 
peoples  of  the  alphabetical  list  of  countries 
from  \den  to  Zanzibar,  nor  even  a  moderate 
part  of  the  exportable  surplus.  The  United 
States  of  America  is  neither  a  cornucopia  nor 
a  bottomless  pit. 

A  few  days  ago  we  saw  a  rery  beautiful 
lamp  base.  It  was  of  a  delicate,  translucent 
white,  soft  to  the  eye  and  good  even  to  the 
touch.  We  were  told  it  was  of  alabaster,  a 
tort  of  stone  so  soft  it  can  be  scratched  with 
the  fingernaU,  and  that  it  is  produced  and 
worked  largely  in  luly.  Some  alabaster  is 
foimd  in  the  United  States,  but  people  hers 
do  not  have  the  patience  to  carve  It  Into 
delicate  patterns  and  figures.  Italy  doubt- 
less has  other  exportable  products,  but  this 
Is  one.  Italy  has  alabaster  and  the  talent  to 
carve  It.  America  wanU  alabaster.  Italy 
needs  our  money  more  than  she  needs  her 
alabaster.  We  want  the  alabaster  more  than 
we  want  certain  amoimts  of  money.  It  is  a 
fair  trade  and  It  would  be  sound  trade — 
sound  to  its  very  core. 

In  south  central  Europe  the  natives  carve 
cuckoo  clocks  which  are  very  popular  among 
Americans  who  like  cuckoo  clocks — and  the 
number  seems  large.  In  Brazil  and  else- 
where down  below,  they  produce  coffee,  and 
there  is  tea  in  China  and  India,  spices  In 
Ceylon,  coconuts  in  the  western  Pacific  and 
so  on,  almost  endlessly.  We  want  these 
things  and  dozens  of  other  commodities  that 
show  up  In  our  ovra  industrial  processes,  such 
as  minerals,  chemicals,  and  vegetable  iwod- 
ucts.  When  we  buy  what  we  actually  want 
and  give  dollar  credits  therefor  It  la  sound 
business. 

The  trade  barriers  and  tariff  walls  appear 
properly  only  when  someone  tries  to  carry 
coals  to  Newcastle,  and  we  may  as  well  re- 
sign ourselves  to  the  fact  that  such  walls 
alwavs  wUl  exist.  Yet  a  refugee  from 
Czechoslovakia  tells  us  that  for  some  rea- 
son they  didnt  used  to  grow  lettuce  in  that 
country.  Czechoslovaks  obtained  their  let- 
tuce from  the  gardens  of  northern  Africa, 
but  at  nearly  prohibitive  cost  because  of  five 
separate  tariffs  imposed  on  that  one  com- 
modity. The  tariffs  were  not  imposed  to 
prevent  a  scarcity  in  Africa  nor  to  protect 
lettuce  growers  in  Czechoslovakia.  They 
were  imposed  by  these  two  governments,  and 
by  those  in  between,  purely  for  revenue,  and 
some  of  them  may  have  been  for  spite. 

If  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  elsewhere  are 
to  get  to  work,  their  governments  must 
quit  not  only  military  aggression  but  also 
economic  and  Ideological  aggression.  They 
must  quit  trying  to  bring  home  the  bacon  at 
the  expense  of  other  countries.  They  must 
restore  peace  of  mind  first.  In  a  world  shad- 
owed bv  the  blasts  of  Bikini,  this  U  no  time  to 
i>e  rebuilding  futUe  walls  with  trowel  In  one 
hand  and  pistol  in  the  other. 

The  United  States  can  supply  only  sound 
trade  permanently  and  profitably  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  we  try  to  do  more,  for  too 
long,  the  keystone  will  faU.  and  the  whole 
structure,  too  frail  even  after  our  most  Chris- 
tian efforts,  will  be  reduced  to  wreckage. 

To  tnm  up  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
say.  there  should  be  no  ptmitive  or  spits 
tariffs  and  no  export  levies  except  to  prevent 
Bhoitages.  People  abroad  should  be  per- 
mitted to  travel  more  freely.  There  should 
be  more  welcome  mats  and  fewer  iron  cur- 
tains—and on  that  issue  the  free  nations 
should  take  a  more  definite  stand.  Those 
who  like  democracy  should  seU  it  on  its  own 
menu  and  not  by  economic  pressure;  and 
those  who  feel  otherwise  should  be  required 
to  sell  their  political  commodity  rather  than 
inject  it  hypodermlcally  by  stealth.  If  It  is 
to  be  a  free  world,  and  only  in  a  free  world 
can  we  have  lasting  peace  and  prosperity. 
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the  people  must  be  free  to  cbooae  their 
own  goveramonu.  The  world  need*  pea«« 
first,  tben  reconstructloc.  then  that  desirable 
climate  when  men  can  eec  some  reward  for 
going  to  work. 


BoBf fisf  Stratefy  by  New  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCCNSTPf 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Wednesday.  May  4.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  including 
a  timely  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  today. 

WXTHCIXSG  SmUlTCT 

Ttke  defeat  that  tiie  admmlstratlon  has 
sustained  Is  not  dlminl&bed  by  the  House 
VMOBUnlttal  of  the  Wood  bUl  to  tbe  Labor 
Ooaimltt«e  For  tbe  acUon  of  the  House 
the  previous  day  In  rejecting  the  Leelnski 
bill  In  favor  of  this  substitute  measure  Is 
proof  poslUve  that  the  admlnUUauon  wUl 
iitlier  have  to  accept  a  labor  bill  modeled 
•knc  Taft-Hartley  lines  or  else  make  up  lU 
mind  to  live  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

SesponslbUlty  for  this  political  debacle 
rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  House 
leaders  who  refused  untU  too  late  to  con- 
sider reasonable  amendments  to  the  de- 
fective administration  bill.  A  good  share 
of  the  blame  for  their  strategic  defeat  is 
atutbutable  to  the  shortsighted  tactics  of 
labor  leaders  who  fought  retention  of  varl- 
0«J8  protective  feattires  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  that  have  proved  their  worth,  espe- 
cially provisions  for  Injunctive  relief  in  case 
of  strikes  constituting  a  Uireat  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  Finally,  the  Prealdent  him- 
self seriously  impaired  the  chances  of  pass- 
age of  the  administration  bill,  first  by  pre- 
senting his  lieutei.ants  in  Congress  with  a 
zwuty-made  bUl  Ullored  to  fit  the  speclflca- 
tioiu  of  labor  leaders,  and  more  recently 
by  trying  to  coerce  Congress  into  accepting 
that  bill  by  threatening  to  deny  patronage 
perquisites  to  Democrats  who  voted  against 
it. 

The  political  bungling  that  led  to  the  rout 
of  the  administration  has  served  at  least 
one  good  purpose.  It  has  shown  that  Con- 
gran  cannot  be  bullied  into  passing  a  one- 
itfded  labor  bill  that  falls  to  protect  the  In- 
teresu  of  management  and  the  public  as 
well  as  labor.  Although  the  Wood  bill 
faUed  of  passage,  the  Hi  .use  rejection  of  the 
Leslnski  bill,  even  In  Its  hastily -amended 
form,  demonstrated  beyond  the  ahadow  of 
a  doubt  that  Congress  will  not  approve  any 
la)X)r  bill  that  d-  ea  not  embody  most  of  the 
safeguards  against  abuse  embodied  in  ezlbt- 
Ing  legUlation.  If  there  U  to  be  any  new  labor 
legislaUon  at  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
administration  forces  will  either  have  to 
make  further  concessions  to  the  demands 
of  opponenu  or  risk  the  possibility  of  a 
legislaUve  revolt  that  might  result  in  pas- 
sage of  a  measure  quite  as  stiff  as.  or  even 
suffer  than,  the  Wood  bill. 

The  choice,  therefore,  appears  to  lie  be- 
tween retention  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
unamended  form  or  accepunce  of  a  com- 
promise measure  that  would  eliminate  or 
modify  those  provuions  of  the  law  that 
have  proved  undesirable  or  oppressive  with- 
out destroying  essential  safeguards  against 
the  abuses  thst  prevaUed  under  the  old  Wag- 
ner Act.  Unless  a  reasonable  compromise  is 
reached,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  wUl  remain  a 


political  Issuel  ^"^^  labor  unions  and  anti- 
labor  groups  to^lll  continue  to  put  pressurs 
on  members  or  Congress  and  candidates  for 
ofBce  to  indorse  or  oppose  changes  In  the 
Isw  that  may  'not  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
Labor  legislation  should,  of  course,  be 
judged  solely  ion  Its  merits  as  an  Instru- 
mentality for  insuring  a  system  of  collective 
bargaining  fair  to  employers,  employes,  and 
the  public  at  arge.  It  is  essentially  a  non- 
partisan type  )f  lawmaking,  as  evidenced  by 
the  split  part'  votes  in  the  House.  If  the 
admlnlstratioi  had  proceeded  on  that  as- 
sumption it  uould  not  have  lost  political 
face  by  makUg  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  a  partisan  issue. 


I 
Profrafli  ojf  the  Interior  and  lasalar 

Ailairs  Committee 


KXTENJSION  OF  REMARKS 

1  or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

I    or  NEBEASXa 

IN  THE  SENA^  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  6  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  BUTLilR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cpnsent  to  have  printed  in 
of  the  Rbcord  the  address 
entitled  "Proiram  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  for  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress"  delivered  by  me  before 
the  convention  of  the  National  Rivers 
Congress  In  Washington, 
1  8,  1949. 
There  bein  c  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  vp  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


raocKAM  or  THi ; 
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INTOtlOa  AND  INStrLAB  ArFAISS 
'•O*      TH«      WCHTT-naST      CON- 


wlth  the  fine 
has  done  over 


Back  in  my 
keenly   aware 
transportation. 


Mr.  Chalrnun.  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it 
certainly  is  a  )leafiure  to  be  here  with  you 
this  morning.  When  my  distinguished  fel- 
low Senator,  John  McClmxan,  of  the  great 
State  of  Arkansas,  offered  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  come  and  talk  to  you  this  morning, 
I  jumped  at  thB  chance.  I  am  very  familiar 
work  that  your  organization 
the  years  in  fostering  cheap 


water  transpor  atlon  throughout  the  coim 
try.     I  want  tc|  pay  tribute  to  you  for  your 


accompllshmen  i^  along  that  line 

3ome  city  of  Omaha,  we  are 
of  the  importance  of  cheap 
.  particularly  water  transpor- 
tation. Omaha  is  a  very  impwrtant  trans- 
portation center.  We  have  seen  what  cheap 
water  transports  tion  has  done  for  other  cities. 
Perhaps  we  haie  been  just  a  little  bit  Jeal- 
ous of  the  prosberlty  that  it  has  brought  to 
other  cities.  A  any  rate,  there  are  very  few 
Omahans  that  I  re  net  enthusiastic  about  de- 
veloping the  ni  vigatlon  possifillities  on  the 
Missouri  River.  We  realize  that  a  9-foot 
channel  for  barge  traffic  can  make  all  the  dif- 
ference to  oiir  arosperlty.  That  channel  is 
the  rest  of  my  State  as  it  is 
to  Omaha.  Th  s  difference  in  cost  of  a  few 
cenU  a  bushel  1  o  the  farmer  in  shipping  his 
_,      ^.  ^.    may  not  seem  like  a  lot,  but 

to  every  bxishel  of  wheat, 
and  when  It  go  m  on  for  year  after  year,  the 
cumulative  effe<  t  on  farm  prosperity  Is  tre- 
mendous. I  bel  leve  the  farmers  all  through 
the  State  realizis  that  fully.  ^^ 

As  a  topic  for  this  address.  Senator  Ifo- 
Cldxam  has  assigned  me  the  subject.  The 
"  '     ■      Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
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Committee  for  the  Blghty-flrst  Congress.  I 
presume  I  was  assigned  that  topic  because  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  Congress  I  was 
chairman  of  that  committee.  As  a  result  of 
the  political  overturn  of  last  fall.  I  am  chair- 
man no  longer,  of  course.  My  good  friend. 
Senator  O'Mahonit,  of  Wyoming,  succeeded 
me  in  the  position.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, perhaps  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  try  to  lay  down  the  program  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  shall  not  try  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  present  chairman.  Senator 
OlifAHONET  and  I  see  fairly  well  eye-to-eye. 
however,  even  though  he  Is  a  Democrat  and 
I  am  a  Republican.  Perhaps  it  will  be  in 
order  for  me  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  explain  Just  how  it  fits  Into  the 
Pederal  activities  relating  to  development  of 
our  water  resources. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  the  Congres- 
sional Reorganization  Act  of  1946  combined 
five  of  the  old  smaller  committees  into  one 
major  committee  called  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  now  named  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  One 
of  those  former  committees  was  the  Com- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  of 
which  I  have  been  a  member  ever  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1941.  Since  the  con- 
gressional reorganization,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  continued 
to  handle  legislation  relating  to  reclamation 
development.  Including  broadly  the  whole 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
That  is  how  we  get  Into  the  problem  of  our 
water  resources.  Senator  McClellan  Is  a 
high-ranking  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  handles  flood  control  and 
navigation  questions.  It  might  seem  that 
there  would  be  some  conflict  between  the 
two  committees,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
get  along  extremely  well.  We  both  have  the 
same  g#ieral  alms  and  purposes.  In  fact, 
four  Meml>ers  of  the  Senate  are  members  of 
both  committees. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  there  is  sometimes 
controversy  regarding  the  management  and 
development  of  the  possibilities  of  our  rivers. 
In  the  West,  from  about  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian  of  longitude  on  west,  water  is  very 
scarce  and  very  valuable.  All  through  the 
West  it  Is  a  great  problem  to  secure  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  water  to  sustain  life  and 
to  maintain  agriculture.  A  major  part  of 
our  activity  Is  concerned  with  bringing  the 
water  in  the  streams  to  the  land  by  means  of 
irrigation  works.  In  constructing  those 
works  we  have  to  be  very  careful  to  secure 
the  maximum  benefit  from  each  drop  of 
water.  That  is  the  Job  primarily  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  It  is  the  fimction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  handle  the  legislation  dealing  with 
that  problem. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  problems  do 
sometimes  arise  In  the  use  of  our  water  in 
the  West,  problems  that  must  be  reconciled. 
Perhaps  I  can  best  Illustrate  this  point  by 
referring  to  our  program  for  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

The  Missouri  River  drains  an  area  of 
529,000  square  mUes.  or  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  land  area  of  the  entire  United 
States.  It  covers  a  part  of  the  area  of  10 
different  States.  In  the  western  and  north- 
em  part  of  the  basin.  In  Montana,  Wyoming. 
Colorado,  and  the  Dakotas.  the  people  are 
chiefly  Interested  in  the  possibilities  of  irri- 
gation and  power  development.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  basin,  particularly  Missoiu-i,  east- 
ern Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and  part  of  Iowa, 
the  greatest  Interest  is  in  flood  control  and 
the  development  of  navigation.  My  State, 
Nebraska.  Is  right  In  between.  It  is  the  only 
SUte  that  lies  entirely  wlthUa  the  Missouri 
Basin.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Stote  there 
Is  plenty  <rf  rainfall  for  crop  production,  and 
we  are  very  much  Interested  in  developing 
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navigation  on  the  main  stream.  In  western 
Nebraska,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  In- 
tarest  is  in  irrigation.  You  can  probably  im- 
derstand  that  for  a  Senator  representing  the 
entire  State  it  is  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
divergent  interests  and  work  to  help  with  the 
attainment  of  both  types  of  development. 

As  a  general  program  for  developing  this 
entire  basin,  we  are  following  what  is  called 
the    Pick-Sloan    plan.     This    Is    a    plan    de- 
veloped jointly  by  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  for 
many  years  division  engineer  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  In  cur  area  and  now  Chief  of 
Engineers,    and    W.    Glenn    Sloan,   formerly 
Administrator   of   the   Biu-eau   of    Reclama-    n 
tion"«  work  in  the  valley.     Under  this  plan, 
tne   cngmeers   nave   responsibility   and   au- 
thority for  constructing  the  navigation  and 
flood -control   works   on   the   main   stem   of 
the  Missouri  and  carrying  a  9-foot  channel 
for  navigation   as  far  as  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation   has   the  chief 
authority  for  the  planning  and  construction 
of   irrigation   works   on   all   the   tributaries. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultxire  backs  up  the  work  of 
these   two   principal   agencies   with   smaller 
check  dams,  conservation  treatment  of  the 
soil,  and  other  work  to  retard  water  run-off 
and    prevent    soU    erosion.    Various    other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  Park  Service,  also  play 
a  part  In  the  plan. 

To  coordinate  the  entire  construction  pro- 
gram, we  have  a  group  called  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  which  the  principal  bureaus 
and  also  the  States  through  their  governors 
are  represented.  This  committee  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
construction  proceeds  In  a  balanced,  efficient 
manner  and  that  conflicts  are  ironed  out. 
The  construction  projects  of  the  variotis 
agencies  are  carefully  dovetailed  Into  each 
other  so  as  to  prevent  wasteful  expenditure  of 
the  public  funds. 

For  example,  at  one  project  with  which  I 
am  particularly  familiar— the  Harlan  County 
Dam  on  the  Republican  River— the  engineers 
are  constructing  the  dam.  It  is  to  provide 
flood  control,  power,  and  water  for  irrigation. 
The  Reclamation  Bvireau  is  building  the  irri- 
gation ditches  and  other  irrigation  works 
and  Is  handling  the  actual  operation  of  the 
Irrigation  side  of  the  picture. 

To  return  to  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  itself. 
It  Is  always  a  problem  on  our  western  rivers 
of  being  sure  that  there  is  enough  water  to 
carry  out  the  plans  that  are  adopted.  For 
some  years  before  1944.  there  was  controvarsy 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  enough  water 
for  both  the  irrigation  and  navigation  de- 
velopment. By  the  terms  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  this  conflict  was  specifically  recog- 
nized and  reconciled,  and  the  works  to  be 
constructed  in  the  basin  are  adjusted  to  the 
master  plan,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
principal  needs  will  be  met. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  has  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
most   outstanding   water   engineers   of    the 
country.    Those  are  the  engineers  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.      Representatives    of    these    two 
agencies  have  appeared  before  Congress  and 
testified  that  the  plan  will  work  and  will 
provide  the  benefits  that  are  In  the  program. 
In  other  words,  the  reputations  of  these  men 
are  at  stake.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  feels 
confident  that  there  wUl  be' enough  water  to 
maintain  the  9-foot  channel  on  the  Missouri 
as  far  as  Sioux  City.    The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, by  endorsing  this  plan,  has  made  it 
plain  that  the  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers wiU  not  interfere  with  Its  plans  for 
Irrigation.    How  then  can  ths  sponsors  of 
the  MVA  expect  anyone  to  believe  that  a  new 
plan  for  river  development  would  be  supe- 
rior from  an  engineering  point  of  view? 


I  want  to  emphasise  these  points  because 
there  has  been  controversy  alxjut  the  whole 
program  for  our  Missouri  Basin  development 
from  time  to  time.  The  plan  has  been  sub- 
jected to  criticism  from  two  principal  sotuxes 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  One  source  of 
criticism  has  been  certain  task  force  reports 
prepared  tmder  authority  of  the  Hoover  com- 
mission, which  I  shaU  touch  on  brlefiy  in  a 
moment.  The  second  source  of  criticism  has 
been  from  those  who  advocate  an  MVA  for 
the  Missouri  Basin. 

Since  the  proposed  Mlssoiu^  Valley  Au- 
thority would  be  a  complete  sul>stitute  or 
alternative  for  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  it  may 
be  worth  whUe  examining  the  proposal  in 
some  detaU.  Evidently  the  two  ideas  run 
along  parellel  lines.  They  are  both  methods 
for  controlling  and  using  the  water  and 
related  resources  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 
They  both  have  the  same  goal— that  is.  to 
secure  the  maximum  benefits  for  the  people 
of  the  region  and  the  Nation  from  those 
water  resoiu-ces.  Both  of  them  would  oper- 
ate within  the  same  limitations,  and  that 
means.  primarUy,  the  limited  amount  of 
water.  The  sponsors  of  the  MVA  do  not 
pretend  that  they  can  create  any  additional 
supply  of  water  from  the  skies,  nor  secure  it 
from  the  oceans  or  from  outside  the  Missouri 

Basin.  ,        , 

The  proposed  MVA  Is  not  yet  a  plan  for 
control  and  use  of  the  waters,  of  course. 
It  Is  simply  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  board  with 
broad  authority  which  would  be  supposed  to 
frame  such  a  plan.  Naturally,  it  is  difficult 
to  discuss  a  plan  which  has  not  yet  been 
developed.  At  the  same  tune,  we  can  per- 
haps get  some  notion  of  what  is  proposed  by 
the  MVA  sponsors  by  studying  the  public 
statements    that    have    been    made    in    its 

behalf 

The  bill  to  establish  an  MVA.  S.  1160,  was 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  March  2  this 
year  At  that  time,  three  of  its  sponsors. 
Senator  MtJBRAT.  of  Montana:  Senator  Htjm- 
PHKET  of  Minnesota,  and  Senator  Gnxirrr*, 
of  Iowa,  made  addresses  in  support  of  the 
bill  I  would  like  to  quote  brlefiy  from  their 
statements  in  an  attempt  to  get  an  indica- 
tion of  just  what  its  sponsors  believe  is 
v?rong  with  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  which  could 
be  corrected  by  an  MVA. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Mxthrat  said:  Be- 
tween these  two  great  Government  agencies 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  and  dangerotis  con- 
flict which  is  based  on  a  physical  condition 
that  they  are  completely  powerless  to  re- 
move, namely  the  fact  that  the  navigation- 
flood  control  program  of  the  Army  engineers 
depends  on  Impounding  and  holding  a  large 
amount  of  water  for  downstream  use,  whUe 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  requires  an  ever- 
Increasing  amount  of  water  for  upstream 
area  Irrigation  and  power  generation.  Lat- 
est engineering  studies  reveal  that  there 
simply  is  not  enough  water  over  wet  and  dry 
cycles  to  meet  both  needs."  ^  ,  ^    * 

Please  note  that  statement  about  latest 
engineering  studies.  The  Senator  does  not 
Indicate  what  studies  he  refers  to. 

A  Uttle  later  on.  Senator  MuKasT  saidi 
•The  O'Mahonev-Millikln  amendment  pre- 
sumably gives  first  prlOTlty  to  the  upper- 
basin  States  on  aU  waters.  Yet  the  Army 
engineers'  program,  already  authorized,  and 
some  of  it  already  being  built,  requires  a 
tremendous  proportion  of  that  very  water 
belonging  to  the  upper -basin  States.  So  the 
farmers  who  have  been  led  to  believe  in  the 
strength  of  the  protection  affohled  them  by 
this  worthy,  fair-sounding  amendment  are 
apparently  putting  their  faith  In  an  lUusive 
fortress  built  on  sand." 

Let  me  say  that  If  thU  Is  Senator  Mtm- 
a^re  fear,  I  believe  be  can  stop  worrying, 
ftie  0*Mahoney-Mmikln  amendment  doee 
give  first  priority  to  beneficial  consumptivs 
use  of  water  in  the  basin.     That  use.  in- 


cluding water  for  Irrigation,  take*  priority 
over  the  navigation  development.    It  is  ab- 
surd  to  suppose   that   the   Army  engUieeri 
could  take  water  which  the  farmers   need 
for  irrigation.    If  General  Pick  and  the  en. 
glneers  suppose  that  they  can  secure  water 
for  navigation  in  tnat  manner,  they  are  not 
as  smart  as  I  think  they  are.     I  might  add 
that  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  General 
Picks  engineering  abUity  and  common  sense. 
In   his   address  Senator   GnxirrTE   sounds 
somewhat   the    same    theme.     He   declares: 
"The  Senator  from  Montana   (Mr.  MtriaAT] 
and  the  backers  of   the  proposed  Missouri 
Valley    Authority    quickly    contended    and 
demonstrated  that  there  was  still  not  enough 
water  In  the  river  for  ixJth  plans;  that  the 
basic  conflict  continued." 

This  statement  is  made  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  engineers  of  the  Army  and  o< 
the  Bureau  have  staked  their  reputations  on 
the  finding  that  the  plan  wUl  work. 

Senator  Huj^phbet  In  his  address  speaka 
as  foUows:  'I  am  also  Interested  In  the  Irri- 
gation possibilities  of  the  Missouri.  There 
has  been  no  agricultural  justification  foe 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  pro- 
posed Sloan  Irrigation  projecU,  and  these 
malpractices  might  bankrupt  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  farm  people.  It  is  now  obvious 
that  the  Pick  flowing  channels  will  take  mil- 
lions of  acre-feet  away  from  much-needed 
Irrigation."  It  is  evident  from  that  state- 
ment that  Senator  Humphmtt  is  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  navigation  possibUitiea 
of  the  Missouri. 

Altogether,  If  we  can  Judge  from  the  quo- 
tations of  its  sponsors,  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  MVA.  apparently,  would  be  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  developing  navigation  on 
the  Missouri.  At  least  that  is  the  Impression 
that  I  get.  Elsewhere  In  the  diecueelons  on 
this  subject  is  a  suggestion  of  a  slack-water 
channel  with  locks.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
suggestion  is  made  seriously  or  not.  Off- 
hand, it  sounds  like  a  suggestion  Intended  to 
sabotage  the  whole  Idea  of  Missouri  River 
navigation.  Timilng  the  broad  Missouri 
into  a  sort  of  lock  canal,  with  all  the  delay 
and  inconvenience  to  shippers  that  that 
would  entail,  would  be  a  sure  way  to  con- 
demn the  river  to  usclessness. 

In  passing.  I  might  point  out  that  there  are 
only  two  reasons  given  for  substituting  the 
MVA    for   the    Pick-Sloan    plan.     First,    the 
sponsors  of  MVA  are  fond  of  charging  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  coordination  under  the 
Pick-Sloan    plan.    I    have    mentioned    the 
effort  we  have  made  to  meet  this  problem 
through   the   Inter-Agency    Committee    and 
through  the  careful  dovetailing  of  the  two 
plans.     Second.  MVA  proponents  are  fond  of 
charging  that  the  Pick -Sloan  plan  Is  unsound 
from  an  engineering  standpoint.    That  type 
of  charge  Is  a  little  at>surd  for  a  layman  to 
make.    If  there  Is  anything  wrong  with  the 
engineering   program,   most   of   us   are   not 
likely  to  know  it  until  it  is  proved  by  an 
expert  unprejudiced  engineer.    If  we  must 
choose  between  the  judgments  of  Senators 
MtnoAT  and  HrMPHUXT  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Army  and  Reclamation  Bureau  engineers 
on  the  other,  it  Is  pretty  obvious  where  the 
choice  should  go. 

On  these  two  points  of  criticism,  the  whole 
case  for  an  MVA  appears  to  be  based.  The 
MVA  proposal  goes  far  beyond  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  these  two  phases  of  the  problem, 
however.  It  proposes  to  establish  a  super- 
board  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  entire 
basin.  This  board  would  be  virtually  free 
from  control  by  Congress  and  would  have 
authority,  broadly  speaking,  to  override  State 
water  laws  aU  through  the  vaUey.  This 
board  would  apparenUy  have  the  power  to 
decide  along  what  lines  a  development  should 
proceed,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  \feo- 
ple  of  the  vaUey  or  their  State  officials  or 
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tbelr  rvprcsentatlvc*  tn  CongresB.  Appar- 
ently tt  would  b*ve  Authority  to  subort!lnat« 
navigation  compleKiy  to  Irrigation,  or  trri- 
gallon  to  navigation,  or  both  to  bydroelectrle 
power.  Wbatever  cbangc*  we  may  need  to 
make  from  time  to  time  In  tbe  Plck-SIoan 
plan.  I  do  not  bellerc  «e  need  give  away  all 
our  rlgbta. 

A  little  earlier  I  mentioned  the  dlsctusion 
of  the  Ptck-Sloan  plan  contained  In  two  of 
tbe  taak  force  reporta  prepared  for  the 
HooTcr  Conisalaalon  on  Organisation  of  the 
BxecutlTe  Branch  of  the  Gcvemment.  In 
one  ol  these,  the  report  entitled  "Water  Re* 
•ourccs  Project*,  prepared  by  A.  B.  Roberts, 
a  consulting  engineer  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
tbere  !■  a  good  deal  of  diacuaalon  of  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  plan.  It  Is  an  Inter* 
eating  diacuaalon.  altbotigb  I  feel  that  tn  a 
good  many  instances  It  make*  stiggestlcns 
tftrvctly  counter  to  astabUalMd  Government 
policy  as  expreaMd  In  any  number  of  Con- 
gressional enactments. 

Prom  our  point  of  new.  the  more  Important 
taak  force  study  for  the  Hoover  Commission 
Is  the  (Hie  on  Organization  and  Policy  In  the 
Pleld  of  Natural  Resources,  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  fact,  it  is  evident 
that  this  report  is  the  main  source  of  the 
material  on  which  Senators  Utnuur,  Gn.- 
Lrrrs.  and  Htncpiurr  prepared  their  cb&rges 
against  the  Pick-Sloan  plan.  Tet  a  careful 
reading  of  the  task  force  report  does  not  sub- 
stantiate the  charges. 

This  taak  force  report  nuikes  a  number  of 
specific  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Missouri  Basin  and  suggests 
various  changes  In  administration,  some  of 
which  may  be  very  sound.  When  It  comes  to 
considering  the  engineering  aspecu  of  the 
plan,  however,  it  presents  no  new  material 
worth  mentioning.  It  simply  rakes  up  all 
the  old  controversies  between  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
that  were  settled  and  reconciled  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1»44. 

A  little  earlier  I  quoted  Senator  Muksat  s 
statement   regarding   what   he   called    latest 
engineering  studies  on  the  supply  of  water 
available  for  Miasuuri  Basin  development.    It 
Is  evident  that  theae  so-called  latest  engi- 
neering  studies   are    nothing    more   or    less 
than  the  Hoover  Commission  task-force  re- 
port. This  task-force  report  is  not  an  engi- 
neering study  at  all.    It  simply  quotes  again 
from  some  oif  the  studies  made  by  some  of 
tbe  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
In  1M4  and  prior  years.     In  fact,  tbere  are 
no  thorough,  complete  engineering  studies  of 
tbe  entire  Missouri  Basin,  except  those  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  tbe  Corps  of 
Eo^meers.     While  the  studies  of  these  two 
agencies  are  kept  continually  up  to  date,  no 
over-all  summary  uf  their  findings  has  been 
publUhed  since  the  1»44  reports.     In  other 
words,  when  the  sponsors  of  the  MVA  claim 
that  recent  developments  have  given  us  new 
facts  that  we  did  not  have  In  1944  they  are 
■imply  talking  through  tbelr  bats. 

It  la  noteworthy  tbat  tbe  Hoover  Commis- 
sion ItaeU.  Including  distinguished  repre- 
acntatlves  from  the  Senate,  tbe  House,  the 
executive  brancb  ol  tbe  Government,  and 
from  outside  the  Government,  did  not  en- 
dorse the  findings  of  iu  own  task  foitses.  It 
presented  them  purely  as  suggestions  for  dis- 
cuMkm,  and  then  went  on  to  make  lU  own 
recommendations.  In  fact,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission itself  did  not  specifically  mention 
the  Fick-Slcan  plan  one  way  or  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  construction  under  tbe  Plck- 
Soan  plan  U  proceeding  rapidly,  and  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  la  being  done  de- 
^Ite  obstacles.  The  President's  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  requested  about  |104  000  - 
000  for  construction  by  the  Corps  of  icngi- 
Ceers  in  the  Missouri  Basin,  and  about  $87  - 
000.000  for  const rurtiun  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  In  addition  to  smaller  sums  fee 


some  ot  tbe  ottrn  agencies.  Although  the 
House  ot  Representatives  has  reduced  theae 
requests  to  BO$ie  extent  as  of  today,  tht 
Houae  commltt^  baa  promised  In  general 
terms  to  continue  to  support  tbe  program. 
In  any  case.  I  feiel  confident  that  we  shall  get 
adequate  fund4  for  continued  construction 
either  through |  Senate  action  or  at  some 
ot  her  point  tn  tie  consideration  of  the  aopro- 
prUtlon  bills.  It  is  evident  tbat  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  Is  atlll  progressing  rapidly,  and 
that  criticisms  of  it  are  no  more  than  tbe 
sniping  of  disgruntled  partisans. 

They    are    noi    delaying    its    progress    yet, 
nor  have  they  Succeeded  In  forcing  through  , 
tbe  profound  c  langes  tn  our  polttlcal  proc- 
esses or  our  soc  al  system  which  arc  contem- 
plated tn  the  M  TA  proposal. 

I  do  not  wan  to  give  tbe  Impression  that 
I  believe  the  Ilck-Sloan  plan  is  sacred  in 
every  detail,  or  that  we  should  resist  every 
proposed  change.  The  plan,  as  constituted 
at  present,  has  Hot  been  determined  In  every 
detail.  In  fact,  not  every  dam  In  the  over- 
all plan  has  e^'en  been  authorized  as  yet. 
The  plan  Is  belr  g  changed  from  time  to  time 
in  detail  as  thf  survey  work  progresses.  I 
believe  we  muit  recognize  that  additional 
ex]>erlence  an<  new  facts  may  require 
changes  from  t  me  to  time.  We  should  al- 
ways be  willing   to  consider  such  proposals. 

In  fact,  one  si  iggestion  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission seems  1o  have  a  good  deal  of  merit. 
Tbls  Is  the  reco  nmendation  for  the  creation 
of  a  Board  of  Impartial  Analysis  for  Engi- 
neering and  Architectural  Projects  to  study 
and  report  on  t^e  public  and  economic  value 
of  project  prop<^als  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
rps  of  Engineers.  This  new 
located  In  the  President's 


ment  and  the 
Board  would 
office. 

Certainly  we 
partial  study 
feet,  tbls  pro] 
nothing     more 
strengthening 


tbat  tbls  proj: 
tbe  conduct  of 


inot  have  too  much  of  Im- 
proposed  projects.  In  ef- 
Board  would  amount  to 
tban  an  expansion  and 
lof  tbe  functions  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  the  I  Budget  in  reviewing  these 
projects.  Certr^nly  tbere  Is  some  value  In 
having  departnieutal  proposals  reviewed  by 
competent  and  Impartial  analysts. 

Tbe  Hoover  Qommission  does  not  suggest 
?d  Board  should  also  direct 
impartial  engineering  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  Missouri  Basin  program. 
If  that  could  be  done  in  an  efficient  way,  I 
dont  believe  any  of  us  would  object  to  It. 
The  difficulty  would  lie  in  finding  engineers 
who  would  be  [truly  Impartial  and  fit  to 
conduct  such  J  survey.  As  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  the  only  engineers  really 
familiar  with  ibe  work  are  those  In  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Presumably,  tbere  would  be  no 
point  in  dlrectlmg  them  to  review  the  find- 
ings of  their  ofvn  bureaus.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Board  of  Review  assigned  to  such 
a  ftinctlon  might  be  carefully  chosen  to 
select  a  certain  s  >t  of  views.  Since  tbe  Presi- 
dent has  endorsed  tbe  MVA  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  It  is  lieasonable  to  suspect  tbat  a 
Board  carefully  i  elected  by  him  would  come 
out  with  a  ringing  endorsement  of  the  MVA. 
That  Is  a  danger  to  be  guarded  against  if  we 
want  to  get  any  worth-while  results  from  a 
new  review  of  the  whole  program. 

In  tbls  addreis,  I  have  not  tried  to  lead 
you  to  any  permanent  conclusions.  I  have 
merely  tried  to  bring  you  up-to-date  with 
some  of  the  devek)pments  from  a  Washington 
point  of  view  in  ;he  whole  plan  and  program 
for  developing  be  water  resources  of  the 
Missouri  Basin.  I  have  tried  Ui  draw  out 
some  of  the  meaf  of  the  present  controversy 
and  point  to  wipers  these  various  proposals 
that  all  of  you,  and  par- 


lead  us.     I  hop4 


ticularly  all  of  y  >u  from  the  Missouri  Basin, 


will  continue  to 
study    to    these 


give  your  beet  thought  and 
problems.    The   Important 


thing  is  to  find  tbe  right  and  best  solution, 
and  tbat  is  far  more  Important  tban  a  vic- 
tory for  either  one  faction  or  tbe  other  tn 
tbls  controversy.  We  have  a  common  stake 
in  tbe  success  of  the  development  of  tbe 
basin,  regardless  of  whlcb  avenue  is  finally 
chosen. 


First  Anmrertary  •(  Israeli  DecIaratioB 
of  Iadq>endence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  xTTAn 
nt  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Friday.  May  $  i legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  r  resident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  addre.ss 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas)  at  the  meeting  In  com- 
memoration of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Israeli  declaration  of  Independence, 
held  at  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City, 
May  4.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  people  of  I  rael  have  a  particular  claim 
to  the  event  we  are  celebrating  on  this  fifth 
day  of  lyar  6709.  But  in  Its  largest  sense, 
the  declaration  Issued  at  Tel  Aviv  1  year  ago 
Invites  a  universal  celebration,  for  the  search 
for  freedom  is  never  Just  a  local  one,  nor  are 
the  results  of  that  search  only  local.  What- 
ever Increases  or  diminishes  the  cause  ol  free- 
dom In  one  point  of  the  globe  does  so 
throughout  the  globe.  Among  n^n  who  love 
freedom,  what  happens  to  a  part  of  us  hap- 
pens to  all  of  us.  We  mourn  our  losses  to- 
gether and  we  rejoice  together  In  our 
triumphs. 

Tonight,  we  who  love  liberty — Jews  and 
non-Jews  alike — have  a  cause  to  rejoice  to- 
gether. For  Israel  lives — not  only  as  an 
Idea — not  only  as  tbe  theme  of  a  prayer — 
but  it  lives  as  the  Third  Jewish  Common- 
wealth. It  Uvea  despite  all  efforts  to  keep  it 
from  being  born.  It  lives  despite  all  efforta 
to  crush  Its  life  when  It  was  born.  It  lives 
because  tbe  ageless  vitality  of  tbe  Jews  and 
tbelr  ageless  love  of  liberty  produced  in  our 
day  a  generation  of  Joshuas  and  Maccabees — 
a  generation  that  looked  to  its  own  faith  and 
its  own  strength  to  win  a  resting  place  for 
Israel  in  its  own  homeland. 

In  an  epoch  tilled  with  practical  men— 
in  an  epoch  which  looks  with  suspicion  at 
any  force  other  than  barefaced  force— the 
history  of  Israel  In  the  past  year  calls  us  back 
to  some  ancient  truths.  It  reminds  us  that 
faith  can  still  move  mountains  when  faith  la 
Joined  as  a  handmaiden  to  a  love  of  liberty. 
It  reminds  us  tbat  acts  of  liberation  are  not 
achieved  by  men  who  make  Machiavellian 
calculations  about  tiBts  or  favorable  omens. 
The  liberation  of  peoples — as  MaJ.  Aubrey 
Eban  said  in  Washington  recently  "Is  an  act 
of  faith  rising  up  in  defiance  of  logic  and 
drawing  Its  strength  from  the  moral  and 
spiritual  impulses  which  are  decisive  in  all 
areas  of  human  conflict." 

In  this  single  year,  tbe  people  of  Israel  bad 
thrust  on  them  a  complex  of  tasks  which 
other  nations  have  dealt  with  over  many  gen- 
erations of  growth.  In  Israel's  case,  however, 
there  was  no  time  to  deal  with  them  a  nibble 
at  a  time.  A  dyke  in  history  had  suddenly 
burst  open,  and  tbere  poured  over  tbe  Jewish 
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people  a  torrent  of  all  tbe  pent-up  problems 
that  had  gathered  density  since  tbe  first  days 
of  tho  Diaspora. 

First,  there  was  the  declaration  of  freedom 
announced  1  year  ago  tonight.  That  alone 
would  command  the  respectful  attention  of 
history.  But  the  year  called  for  much  nKve 
than  a  ringing  manifesto.  It  called  for  much 
mcH-e  than  a  reinforcement  of  all  the  estab- 
lished modes  of  government  when  the  man- 
datory power  vacated  the  land.  Tbe  year 
called  for  deeds  of  valor — for  a  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice to  drive  back  the  invader  whose  faUing 
bombs  could  t>e  beard  pbove  tbe  declaration 
of  mdependence.  It  was  contrary  to  aU  tbe 
primary  teachings  of  Judaism  to  accept  war 
as  a  solution  to  International  problems. 
Israel  did  not  Invite  war  with  Its  Arab  neigh- 
bors. It  pleaded  for  a  chance  to  nefotiate 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  poinU  at  tastM 
with  them. 

But  practical  men,  making  practical  cal- 
culations, felt  there  was  much  to  be  gained 
by  launching  an  attack  on  the  Infant  state. 
The  present  misery  of  countless  thousands 
of  Arabs  was  the  bitter  fruit  of  that  venture. 
War  was  thnut  on  tbe  Israeli  and  they  had 
no  recourse  but  to  face  up  to  it.  The  resulu 
of  the  battles  that  followed  made  fools  of  the 
experts  and  realisU  who  forgot  that  tbe  trial 
of  strength  In  tbe  Holy  Land  was  not  merely 
gun  against  gun,  but  rather  of  spirit  against 
spirit.  It  was  a  trial  of  strength  between  the 
spirit  of  the  effendl  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
men  of  the  Hagganab  in  whose  hearts  and 
minds  tbere  dwelt  the  souls  of  the  6.000.000 
sacrifices  to  Nazi  barbarism.  The  latter 
mastered  the  field.    The  effendl  fled  it. 

Yet  the  military  task  was  but  part  of 
Israel's  labors  In  the  last  year.  While  its 
port  cities  were  being  bombed — while  iU 
settlements  were  being  attacked — while  lu 
resources  were  being  heavily  taxed  to  sup- 
port the  armies  In  the  field,  Israel  faced  the 
task  of  bringing  into  the  land  tbe  scattered 
remnants  who  had  survived  the  gas  cham- 
bers and  the  crematoriums  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many. Some  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
task — and  It  has  only  begun — can  be  grasped 
from  a  comparative  figure:  Within  the  last 
year  alone,  the  rate  of  immigration  to  Isarel 
was  20  times  as  great  as  the  flow  of  peoples 
to  the  United  States  at  the  peak  of  our  im- 
migration  phase.  Tbls  is  a  staggering  feat. 
It  U  not  without  Its  trials  and  pains.  But 
the  rot  of  the  displaced  persons  camps  had 
to  be  ended. 

When  the  total  problem  of  immigration  is 
mastered,  the  solution  oflered  may  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  more  Important  social  inven- 
tions of  our  day.  Many  western  states  are 
now  torn  between  a  need  for  granting  essen- 
tial economic  freedoms  to  their  cltlaens  while 
at  the  same  time  blending  those  freedoms 
into  the  social,  economic,  and  political  needs 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  A  harmony 
between  the  interesU  of  tbe  one  and  the 
many,  between  private  and  public  interests, 
was  achieved  in  Israel  before  the  present 
wave  of  migration.  And  If  that  harmony 
can  be  maintained  in  the  futtire,  we  may  see 
another  Instance  where  the  law  goes  forth 
from  Zton.  CXher  nations  might  lay  aside 
doctrinaire  solutions  which  are  now  com- 
peting with  one  another  for  mastery  over 
the  peoples  of  the  west  and  look  to  the  way 
in  which  peace.  Justice,  freedom,  and  order 
have  been  achieved  in  tbe  newest  state  tn 
tbe  family  of  nations. 

The  declaration  of  an  Intention  to  be  free— 
tbe  fight  in  the  field  to  Insure  the  physical 
integrity  of  the  new  sUte — and  the  absorp- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  immigrants  who 
bad  to  be  housed,  fed.  clotbed.  and  put  to 
work,  would  alone  have  Justified  tbe  bopea 
held  for  the  future  of  Israel.  But  the  people 
of  tbat  land  still  found  the  strength  and 
tbe  will  to  hew  out  a  permanent  cornerstone 
for  future  years.    They  elected  a  consUtuent 
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assembly  to  draft  a  basic  law  by  which  tbe 
new  sUte  was  to  be  governed.     This  is  no 
easy  task  in  tranquil  times.     For  constitu- 
tion making  is  the  most  exacting  of  political 
arts.     But  to  undertake  it  at  a  time  when 
external  dangers  were  still  present — to  elect 
a  representative   government   under   condi- 
tions which  other  peoples  have  cited  in  Justi- 
fication of  dictatorship — speaks  volumes  on 
where  Israel  stands  in  the  ageless  struggle 
between    totalitarianism   and    freedom.      By 
this  act.  Israel  proves  it  does  not  pay  mere 
Up  service  to  freedom.     It  serves  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  risking  everything  in  its  name. 
I  have  spoken  thus  far  on  what  the  Israeli 
have  done  for  themselves  In  tbe  past  years. 
But  it  is  appropriate  in  this  hour  to  point 
out  tbat  larari  baa  lifted  itself  as  far  as  it 
can  by  its  own  bootstraps.    President  Truman 
has.  of  course,  extended  a  powerful  band  to 
iCTael  In  tbe  past.    His  trust  in  tbe  new  state 
has  been  more  than  Justified.    Americans  of 
all  creeds  honor  him  for  his  deeds  on  behalf 
of  the  new  state.     But  if  the  full  hope  held 
out  for  the  future  of  Israel  is  to  be  reallMd, 
a  further  helping  hand  must  be  extended  to 
it.    The  people  of  Israel  have  won  a  right  to 
it.    Tbere  ii  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
get  it. 

In  measuring  the  consequences  of  any 
such  help  to  Israel,  two  world  needs  should 
be  borne  In  mind.  First,  Israel  has  a  com- 
pelling interest  in  maintaining  tbe  peace  of 
tbe  world.  Ab  Mosbe  Sharett  pointed  out, 
"There  is  no  people  today  which  In  obedience 
to  a  sheer  Instinct  of  self-preservation  dreads 
another  world  war  more  than  the  Jews." 
The  facts  behind  Mr.  Sharett's  observation 
are  self-evident.  Israel  rests  at  the  cross- 
roads of  the  world.  Any  outbreak  of  gen- 
eral hostilities  would  immediately  engulf 
Israel  and  might  lead  to  a  ravaging  of  the 
new  state.  The  foreknowledge  that  this 
would  happen  makes  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  world  a  matter  of  Ufe  and  death 
to  the  Israeli. 

What  follows  is  a  corollary. 
We  know  from  experience  that  mass  pov- 
erty in  any  nation,  gross  Inequalities  of 
wealth,  ignorance,  social  backwardness,  and 
political  instability  are  forces  which  breed 
revolution  and  war.  Such  nations  either 
tempt  the  intervention  of  stronger  ones, 
or  they  breed  a  race  of  adventurers  who 
divert  attention  away  from  domestic  prob- 
lems by  waging  war  on  neighboring  states. 
Because  of  its  depressed  condition,  because 
it  fits  the  classic  description  of  a  poUtlcal 
powder  keg,  the  Middle  East  Is  marked  with 
a  giant  danger  sign  for  those  who  earnestly 
search  for  peace.  The  danger  Is  not  abated 
by  maintaining  tbe  status  quo  as  the  Eng- 
lish have  tried  to  do.  It  is  Increased.  But 
it  can  be  abated  if  to  the  political  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Middle  East  states  there  is 
added  a  policy  of  social  and  economic  re- 
habilit&tion.  Money  is  needed  to  do  this. 
Technicians  are  needed.  But  examples  are 
also  needed.  And  in  tbls  respect,  Israel  can 
be  to  the  Middle  East  what  Athens  was  once 
to  the  Hellenese  In  Pericles'  day.  The  course 
of  Its  own  social  and  economic  development 
may  goad  the  pride  of  its  neighbors  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  And  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  do  do  likewise,  tbe  danger  of  revolu- 
tion and  war  are  lessened. 

What  do  these  general  statements  Imply  in 
specific  terms? 

As  a  first  step.  Israel  belongs  in  the  United 
Nations  where  iU  voice  for  peace  can  be 
heard.  Article  4  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  sets  forth  the  proposition  that  mem- 
bership in  tbat  body  is  the  right  of  all 
"peace-loving  states  which  accept  tbe  obli- 
gations contained  in  the  •  •  •  charter, 
and,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  organization, 
are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  that  obli- 
gation."    Israel  has  repeatedly  declared  Ita 


acceptance  of  tbe  obligations  at  tbe  char- 
ter. In  many  respecu.  tt  exceeds  the  quali- 
fications of  states  who  are  now  part  of  tbe 
United  Nattons.  It  la  trtily  Independent — 
Willie  some  nations  are  satellites  to  others. 
It  is  a  true  democracy — while  some  state* 
are  dictatorships.  It  has  Internal  stabil- 
ity— whUe  some  states  are  torn  internally 
either  by  large-scale  dvU  war.  or  by  re- 
peated palace  revolutions.  Most  of  tbe 
members  of  tbe  United  Nations  have  al> 
ready  granted  individual  recognition  and 
I  faU  to  understand  why  It  is  so  difficult 
for  them  to  do  collectively  what  they  have 
done  individually.  I  might  add  in  passing, 
tbat  (t  seems  ironic  tbat  tbe  people  who 
uught  the  world  the  doctrine  at  tmlveraal 
peace  should  be  ttept  watting  bat  in  band 
outside  the  door  of  an  organization  formed  to 
advance  that  doctrine. 

It  may  be  argued  tbat  there  are  still  un- 
aolved  dillerences  between  Israel  and  IU 
nelgbbOTs.  and  tbat  tmtU  tbey  are  settled. 
Israel  should  be  kept  ouuldc  of  the  United 
Nations.  Yet  if  tbe  solution  to  all  dlflerencee 
between  states  was  a  criteria  lor  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations,  tbere  would  have 
been  no  United  Nations  in  the  first  place,  or 
t}eing  formed,  tbere  would  be  no  need  for 
it.  For  the  Messianic  era  would  be  upon  ua. 
But  the  United  Nations  was  formed  for  tbe 
express  purpose  of  solving  internstlonal  dis- 
putes. Its  very  being  acknowledges  the  fact 
that  differences  of  Interest  and  points  of 
view  are  an  immutable  part  of  this  Imperfect 
world.  In  this  connection,  experience  In 
Holy  Land  matters  has  shown  that  whenever 
the  parties  directly  concerned  were  able  to 
negotiate  with  one  another  as  equals,  tbe 
road  to  peace  was  straightened  out.  And 
until  Israel  can  stand  in  tlie  United  Natlona 
Coimcll  on  tbe  basts  of  legal  equality  with 
other  nattons.  and  not  merely  as  tbelr  ^est, 
tbe  road  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  will  be  a 
tortuous  one. 

In  November  of  IM7,  tbe  United  Nations 
declared  that  the  state  of  Israel  had  a  right 
to  come  Into  being.  In  May  of  last  year,  the 
United  States  was  tbe  first  to  recognise  tbe 
new  state.  And  ever  after,  when  the  United 
Nations  for  various  reasons,  wavered  In  its 
resolve,  a  strong  word  from  the  United  States 
bolstered  the  wobbly  legs.  A  word  from  the 
United  States  on  the  matter  of  admitting 
Israel  into  the  United  Nations  is  needed  now. 
I  have  every  confidence  tbat  It  wlU  bB  forth> 
coming. 

While  Israel  has  won  the  right  of  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations.  It  has  simi- 
larly won  tbe  right  to  have  and  hold  the 
new  portion  of  tbe  city  of  Jerusalem.  Tbe 
area  was  built  by  Jews.  It  was  defended  by 
them  against  hopeless  odds.  And.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  old  city.  It  Is  the  closest  ap- 
proximation to  the  city  that  forms  the  heart 
of  Jewish  dreams  and  prayers  and  hopes.  A 
state  of  Israel  without  at  least  the  new  city 
of  Jerusalem  would  t>e  as  soulless  as  a  body 
without  a  head.  President  Welrmann  baa 
offered  what  I  believe  to  be  a  workable  ap- 
proach to  the  Issue  of  the  security  of  holy 
places  that  has  i)een  raised.  "The  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  people  of  Israel,"  he  said,  "are 
conscious  of  tbe  international  Interest  in  tbe 
safety  of  the  holy  places  and  the  right  of 
free  access  to  them.  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  Insure  full  security  for  religious  institu- 
tions in  the  exercise  of  their  function;  to 
grant  tbe  supervision  of  the  holy  places  by 
those  who  hold  them  sacred:  and  to  encour- 
age and  accept  tbe  fullest  International  safe- 
guards and  controls  for  their  Immunity  and 
protection."  In  this  connection,  I  should 
like  to  observe  that  if  the  keys  to  the  sep- 
ulcher  have  been  entrusted  to  an  Arab 
family  for  generations  I  believe  the  world 
has  every  reason  to  be  confident  thst  the 
assurances  given  by  President  Welrmann  on 
other  holy  places  will  be  no  leas  scrupulously 
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hoaorwL  Pertutp*  on«  solution  may  be  for 
ttk*  old  city  to  be  lntem«tlon«Ilae<l  so  that 
CbtMJmix.  Jew,  and  Arab  may  all  have  their 
plaoea  at  wontUp  under  joint  control. 

In  addltlaii  to  a  ratification  of  Israel's 
membership  In  the  United  Nations,  and  Its 
rl^hU  to  the  new  city  of  Jerusalem,  there  Is 
one  further  point  on  which  It  needs  outside 
balp.  The  problem  of  Arab  refugees,  the 
problem  of  new  migration  to  Israel,  and  In- 
deed, the  problem  of  tbe  economic  and  social 
rebabUlutlon  of  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
■Mt.  Invites  the  application  of  point  four  in 
President  Truman's  inaugural  sddress.  It 
Invites  American  technical  assistance  and  a 
blend  of  private  and  public  capital  in  the 
development  of  river  authorities  modeled 
after  our  own  TV  A.  Here  at  home,  the  area 
covered  by  TVA  has  been  tranaf  earned  and  In- 
fused with  new  life.  Where  it  was  formerly 
ridden.  Impoverished,  and  sparsely 
I,  It  Is  now  fcealthy.  economically 
productive,  and  capable  of  absorbing  thou- 
sands cf  new  settlers. 

The  TVA  model  can  be  applied  in  the  case 
of  the  Jordan  River — with  Immeasurable 
benefits  not  only  to  Israel  but  to  Trans- 
Jordan  as  well.  And  it  can  also  be  applied 
In  the  case  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Riv- 
ers with  Immeasurable  benefits  to  Iraq  and 
8yrla.  These  three  rivers,  around  which  so 
much  of  human  history  is  woven,  now  Invite 
a  high  union  between  technology  and  diplo- 
macy. They  offer  themselves  as  a  passage- 
WBf  to  the  solution  of  the  population  pres- 
mrM  of  the  Middle  East,  to  their  economic 
and  social  rehabilitation,  and  to  their  politi- 
cal stability.  In  the  name  of  humanity.  In 
the  name  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  we 
must  offer  our  own  special  knowledge  and 
naources  to  the  full  utilization  of  thtpe 
three  rivers.  When  there  is  enough  for  atl 
In  the  Middle  Bast,  the  Jealousies  and  ha- 
treds will  lessen  and  the  prospects  for  peace 
will  rise. 

I  dose  with  the  words  of  President  Welz- 
mann  : 

••Tlie  glaring  light  of  public  attention  Is 
focused  upon  the  state  of  Israel.  More  la 
expected  of  It  than  Is  usually  demanded  of 
such  small  states  bom  in  the  throes  of  ad- 
Tersity  and  crisis.  The  cultural  traditions 
(of  the  Jewish  people)  encourage  the  world 
to  expect  a  corresponding  achievement  by 
Israel  in  modern  times.  (It)  cannot  hope 
to  surprise  the  world  with  any  manifestations 
oC  material  power,  and  Israel  has  no  deeper 
Iraiftliif  tbao  to  turn  lu  energies  Into  the  arts 
ot  peace.  In  this  generation,  as  always  be- 
fore, Israel  mtwt  make  its  mark  through  the 
achievements  of  Its  mind  and  spirit.  I 
pray  that  the  coming  year  of  Independence 
wUl  be  not  unworthy  of  the  first,  and  that 
brael  wUl  remain  forever  faithful  to  Its  most 
universal  and  significant  Ideals." 

To  these  words  of  President  Welzmann.  I 
•dd  the  use  cf  hl«  first  name: 

•X'Chalm!— To  life." 


Finascul    Aspects    of    tb«    Disabled 
AaMiicaa  Veteraas  Orgaaixatum 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

<  r 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiac(jai>i;M 

IN  THl  SEMATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIi 

Friday.  May  6  UeoUlative  day  of 

Monday.  Apm  ID,  1949 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  Proldtnt.  I  am  surt 
that  ail  of  my  coUMicmt  acrea  that  ona 
of  the  greatest  obligation*  of  our  Ameri- 
can pec  pie  Is  to  care  adequately  for  our 


disabled   ex-sevvicemen — the   men  who 
will  bear  with'  them  throughout  their 


lives  the  scars 


whether  or  not  they  are  hospitalized. 


On  several  prev 
pie,  on  July  2. 
other  times — I 


ous  occasions — for  exam- 
1945.  June  8,  1948,  and 

have  commented  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  regarding  this  out- 
standing work  of  the  Hhsabled  American 
Veterans  orgai  ization.  I  have  spoken 
very  frankly  oi  the  financial  needs  of 
this  organizatic  n  in  order  to  carry  on  its 
indispensable  v  ork  supplementing  Gov- 
ernment activi  ies  in  this  field. 

would  not  even  presume 
to  take  the  timi  i  of  the  Senate  to  discuss 
the  financial  problems  of  any  private 
do,  however,  make  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  DAV  be- 
cause I  feel  that  what  the  DAV  needs  is 
not  mere  verba)  tributes,  not  mere  pats 

what  it  needs  is  straight, 
helpful  talk  regarding  its  financial  prob- 
lem. 
In  recognitio^i,  therefore,  of  the  needs 

disabled  American  vet- 
needs  of  our  disabled 

other  47  States  as  well — 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  ^PP^ndix  of  the  Congres- 

frank  statement  regard- 
ing the  financi^  aspects  of  the  DAV's 
work. 

no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  orde  ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folic  ws: 


of  Wisconsin's 
erans — yes;   thu 
heroes  of  all  the 


Statemxn  r  BT  Senator  Wn.zT 

WORTHT  DJV  APPEALS  rOR  FUNDS 


a  ;o. 


Incorpo  rated 


advertise  nents 


th  • 


About  a  year 
that  the 
the     Disabled 
Foundation,  was 
peal   for  much 
display 

and  newspapers, 
totaling  S5 1.265. 
intriguing  mosaic 
zle  contest.    So 
Ice  Foundation 
ing  badly  needec 
cause  that  It 
net  profits  theref 
of  13  trustees 
of  »7S0,000  to 
the  DAV  for  lU 
ties  on  behalf  of 
their  dependents. 

This  successful 
DAV  Service 
word-puzzle  con 
the  early  part  of 
original   puzzlC' 
mitted  up  until 
1»40.    Judging  b 
Terttsements  tha 
prominent 
newspapers 
second  national 
ths  DAV  flsmcs 
alsoprovs  tobs 

tlons  tamj  bs  m 
up  until  Juas 
will  be  an 
ttons,  with  ths 
Tslld  high  scorer  I 
the  sfjiutlon  of 
five  tie- breaking 
of  the 

of  the  sersral 
will  have  been 
InaamxKh  as 
•ble  Millard  W 
tary  of  the  OAV 


t  lat 


evalui  itlon 


MO  eaah  p  lass, 


and  wounds  of  battle, 


,  I  advised  my  colleagues 

trustee  of  the  DAV. 

Ajnerlcan     Veterans     Service 

then  dramatizmg  Its  ap- 

i^eeded    funds    by   full-page 

in   many  magazines 

featuring  270  cash   prizes. 

which  were  awarded  in  an 

patterned  cross- word  puz- 

s^ccessful  was  the  DAV  Serv- 

this  new  formula  of  rais- 

money  for  a  worth-while 

more  than  $1,000,000 

om,  out  of  which  Its  board 

so  far  allocated  the  sum 

national  headquarters  of 

4ation-wlde  service  actlvl« 

war>disabled  veterans  and 


acq  Lilred 


hat 


experience  encouraged  the 
Foutldation  to  conduct  a  second 
I  est,  which  started  during 
January  1949.  as  to  which 
s  >lutlon   entries  were  sub« 
t  efore  midnight  of  April  30, 
the  full- page  dupiay  ad- 
have  appeared  in  many 
magizlnes     and     metropolitan 
tbroifbout    the    country,    the 
p  uaEle  contest  condttcted  by 
Foundation  will  {vobably 
iful. 
oflklal  subetltute  solu- 
llted  by  tbe  conteetsass 
1040.  after  which  ttisre 
of  tbe  relative  solu- 
p^bUlty  that  the  top  tied 
wtu  bare  to  compete  in 
'rom  one  to  foxir  sets  of 
juasles  before  the  winners 
I.  totaling  1100.000,  and 
•bile  promptness  prizes, 
awarded. 

long-time  friend  the  very 
Sice,  is  the  executive  secre- 
i  ervice  Foundation  (he  was 


tar 


formerly  national  conunander  and  national 
service  director  of  the  DAV,  as  we U  as  na- 
tional legislative  director  of  the  VFW ) .  I  am 
particularly  confident  that  very  meticulous 
care  will  be  taken  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
relative  solutions  by  the  contributing  com- 
petitors in  this  second  pvizzle  contest — Jiist 
as  was  the  case  as  to  its  first  puzzle  contest — 
In  determining  the  final  winners.  This  will 
be  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test, without  any  consideration  whatsoever 
as  to  the  location,  race,  creed,  color,  or  finan- 
cial or  educational  status  of  the  respective 
contestants,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  skills  in  their  puzzle  solutions,  which 
should  be  completed  by  early  next  fall. 

I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that  the  DAV  Serv- 
ice Foundation  will  have  been  enabled  to 
raise  more  than  a  million  dollars  from  its 
second  puzzle  contest.  Just  as  it  did  on  Its 
1948  contest,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
other  organizations  have  patterned  after 
the  formula  thus  proven  to  be  feasible  for 
raising  funds  for  service-giving  purposes. 

DAV  n)ENTO-TAG  PHOJECT 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  no  doubt  re- 
call having  received  miniature  automobile 
license  tags  during  the  last  several  years, 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  This 
Is  another  unique  and  highly  constructive 
method  of  raising  funds.  The  DAV  en- 
deavors to  send  out  such  Idento-Tags  to 
all  automobile  owners,  as  a  result  of  which 
It  returns  about  5.000  sets  of  keys  each  month 
to  their  respective  owners — a  very  effective 
Nation-wide  key  Insurance — which  results 
In  substantial  net  profits  to  the  DAV,  after 
payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  man- 
ufacturing and  assembling  of  the  Idento- 
Tags.  processed  mostly  by  handicapped 
veterans  and  the  dependents  of  veterans. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  If  100  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  of  these  neat  little 
key-ring  Idento-Tags  were  to  return  25 
cents  or  more,  the  DAV  would  have  no  finan- 
cial problem  in  maintaining  Its  staff  of  some 
300  full-time  national  service  oCQcers. 

These  two  unique  methods  of  raising  funds 
have  heretofore  made  It  possible  for  the  DAV 
to  maintain  its  Invaluable  Nation-wide  serv- 
ice activities.  But  such  finance-raising  proj- 
ects have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  successful 
to  enable  it  to  build  up  as  extensive  a  service 
set-up  as  the  needs  warrant  or  to  buUd  up  a 
much -needed  reserve  trust  fund  for  the 
futtu-e.  Judging  by  the  experience  as  to 
World  War  I  veterans.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  expert  national  service  officers  for 
the  benefit  of  our  World  War  II  disabled  vet- 
erans for  the  next  30  years  or  more. 

Although  most  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal officials  throughout  the  country,  probably 
already  know  something  about  how  ably  and 
faithfully  the  DAV  serves  those  Americans 
who  were  wounded.  Injured,  or  disabled  while 
fighting  in  our  coimtrys  wars,  I  believe  that 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  its  task  it  Is 
desirable  to  explore  the  subject  more  ftilly. 

on  ooTxxjncEjrr's  LncrtATiows 
Although  virtually  all  Americans  believe 
that  one  of  the  prVauurj  obligations  of  the 
Oovemment  should  be  to  see  to  tt  that  all 
of  our  country's  disabled  war  veterans  and 
tbetr  dependenu  sbotUd  t>e  adequately  pro> 
vided  for.  I  fear  too  many  of  them  bsve  erro- 
neously assumed  that  such  obligation  must 
bsve  been  already  fulfilled.  Much  as  cor 
Oovemment  has  dons  for  veterans,  it  has 
not,  cannot,  and  really  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  an  automatic  solution 
for  all  of  the  problems  of  all  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

It  Is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  that 
the  Government  should  underwrite  all  of  the 
problems  of  all  disabled  veterans:  such  an 
easy  method  would  be  detrimental  both  for 
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the  disabled  veterans  themselves  and  for 
America's  taxpayers. 

The  Government  could  net,  and  shoiild 
not,  provide  stifflclent  compensation  to  ev- 
ery disabled  veteran  to  obviate  completely 
the  necessity  for  receiving  income  from  oth- 
er sources. 

Several  Administrators  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
during  the  past  29  years,  have  clearly,  em- 
phatically, and  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
task  of  rendering  adequate  service  to  Amer- 
ica's disabled  veterans  is  a  Job  far  greater 
than  can  be  taken  care  of  merely  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  services  of  a 
nongovernmental  congresclonally  chartered, 
volunteer  organization,  such  as  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  are  essential.  If  our  dis- 
abled veterans  are  to  become  and  to  remain 
adjusted  to  useful  civilian  living,  through 
suitable,  galnfxil  employment.  Only  thus 
can  our  disabled  veterans  be  saved  from  de- 
pendency upon  Government  compensation, 
and  be  enabled  to  live  as  happy,  self-support- 
ing Americans. 

ASSUaiNG    GAINFUL    JOBS    OtJE    RISPONSIBUJTT 

If  American  citizens,  as  employers,  should 
fail  to  provide  ample  opportunities  for  the 
suitable  employment  of  partially  disabled 
veterans,  then  obvlo\isly  such  disabled  vet- 
erans would  have  no  other  alternative  than 
to  seek  to  become  completely  dependent  up- 
on Government  doles.  That  Is  not  the  Amer- 
ican way.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  have  Introduced  In  the  Eightieth  and 
Eighty-first  Congresses  legislation  to  encour- 
age employers  to  hire  handicapped  veterans. 

Less  than  7  percent  of  the  some  2.000,000 
service-connected  compensated  disabled  vet- 
erans are  rated  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  being  totally  disabled.  The  remain- 
ing 93  percent  are  considered  as  only  par- 
tially disabled  and  therefore  receive  leaser 
rates  of  compensation.  Their  Inadequate 
income  from  disability  compensation  mvist 
obviously  be  supplemented  from  some  other 
soiu-ce,  preferably  from  suitable,  useful,  gain- 
ful employment. 

WHT  Govxxincxirr  needs  dav  help 

In  accordance  with  Its  congressional  char- 
ter, the  DAV  cooperates  with  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration  and  aU  oth- 
er public  and  private  agencies  devoted  to  the 
cause  ot  improving  and  advancing  the  con- 
dition, health,  and  interests  of  wounded,  in- 
jured, or  disabled  veterans. 

The  fact  that  America  s  war -disabled  vet- 
erans saw  fit  to  form  their  own  organiza- 
tion— the  Disabled  American  Veterans — 
should  not.  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an 
Implied  criticism  against  any  Federal  agency. 

During  the  last  29  years,  the  DAV  has  been 
extending,  free  of  any  charge,  much-needed 
advice,  counsel,  and  assistance  to  scores  of 
thousands  of  disabled  veterans  in  techni- 
cally establishing  thetr  legal  entitlement  to 
governmental  benefits  to  which,  under  cer- 
tain legal  limitations,  restrictions,  require- 
ments, and  provisions,  they  may  be  lawfuUy, 
equitably,  and  factually  entitled.  Acting  as 
the  defendant,  the  Oovemment  le  called 
iipg0  to  pay  tbe  rtsiiisgss  in  the  form  of 
diMMUty  eoopensstlon  for  service-connected 
tllMlUlMlss.  medical  treatoMBt. 
tloo.  fMBtlonsl  training.  aa4 
^ovtded  by  law— to  tbe  suceessftil  eUtmanU. 

It  would  be  very  inconsistent  to  sxpeet  tbe 
OoTcrnment  also  to  furnish  tbe  snorBey  tet 

OOMFLICATIOWS  Tr«AVOnUBI.S 

OOcials  and  smployses  in  goTemmental 
bureaus  must  neceeearlly  operate  under  oom- 
plicated.  technical  regulations,  legal  inter- 
pretations. precedenU.  schedules  of  disabil- 
ity ratings,  service  letters,  and  other  giild- 
Ing  policies  and  procedtires  in  their  admin- 
istration and  application  of  the  some  100 
laws  pertaining  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents.    L«st  he  encroach  upon  the  Juris- 


diction of  some  other  governmental  oflldal 
within  his  own  section,  divlalon,  or  agency, 
or  with  the  policies  and  procedures  of  some 
other  Federal  agency,  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
one  governmental  official  or  employee  must, 
natxirally,  be  narrowly  clrcvmMcrlbed. 

My  coWtapyf*  have  all  had  sufficient  con- 
tacts with  governmental  officials  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  full  significance  of  this  division 
of  responsibUity.  No  matter  how  much  we 
might  simplify  government — as  constantly 
advocated  by  myself  and  by  my  colleagues 
In  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  outside 
of  Congress — such  division  of  authority  is,  to 
some  extent,  unavoidable. 

SAfTUMO  TO   VXTZEAM  CLAIMAlTTa 

It  Just  Is  not.  and  probably  never  will  be, 
completely  feasible  for  any  veteran  to  go  to 
one  governmental  official,  or  even  to  one  Gov- 
ernment office,  to  find  out  what  he  may  be 
entitled  to  under  any  one  or  more  of  the 
numeroiis  laws  which  might  be  pertinent, 
any  more  so  than  such  an  Ideal  .situation  ce.n 
ever  prevail  as  to  any  corporation  which  con- 
ducts bxasiness  operations  in  more  than  one 
State. 

Our  Federal  GovernnMnt  is  exceedingly 
complicated,  and  Its  requirements  are  often- 
times utterly  baflllng  to  the  average  disabled 
veteran.  He  needs  expert  counsel  as  to  the 
proper  preparation,  presentation,  and  prose- 
cution of  his  claim  for  any  benefit.  pnvUege, 
or  preference,  to  which  be  may  be  poten- 
tially entitled  under  any  appropriate  Federal 
law. 

WHT    A    DAV 

It  was  because  of  the  realization  of  this 
difficulty — that  the  Government  could  not, 
aiul  should  not.  be  expected  to  take  care  of 
all  of  the  complex,  varied  problems  of  Amer- 
ica s  disabled  war  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents — that  the  DAV  was  formed,  some  29 
years  ago.  by  distressed,  dlsappoii-ited.  disU- 
lusloned,  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Dlsuesaed  disabled  veterans  need  the  help- 
ing hand  of  their  own  organization,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  formed  In  1920, 
congresslonally  chartered  In  1932,  and  spe- 
cifically designated  In  several  Federal  laws 
as  a  spokesman  tar  America's  war -disc  bled 
veterans. 

THE   DAV's  aZXVICX  SBT-tJV 

Consisting  ezcloaively  of  America's  war- 
wounded  and  iliSflHt*^  veterans,  the  congres- 
slonally chartered  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans has,  for  29  years,  been  specializing  in  ex- 
tending Its  vital  rehabUltatlon  services,  free 
of  charge,  to  all  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

The  DAV  has  been  freely  extending  badly 
needed  services  to  scores  of  thousands  of 
disabled  veterans  each  year,  through  Its 
nearly  300  trained,  experienced,  full-time 
national  service  officers  (all  themselves  dis- 
abled veterans)  stationed  In  DAV  service 
offices  located  in  all  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's regional,  district,  and  central 
offices  throughout  the  country .  Supplement- 
ing their  work,  tbe  DAV  also  has  more  than 
1 JOO  deprtmsnt  and  chapter  service  officers. 

All  ot  thsss  service  officers  are  skUled  and 
espermced  in  tbe  work  of  helping  disabled 
vetsfans  technically  sad  factually  to  estab- 
lish entitlement  to  any  goremmentai  bene- 
fits to  which  they  may  be  towfully  sad  equi- 
tably entiUed.  such  as  servlcs  conn—Ions. 
disabUity  nompenssrtnn  — riirsl  ti'sataaent* 
hospitaliaBllon.  mad  MwttoBei  training. 

Thess  ssrrlea  oAasrs  slso  use  great  re- 
sourcefulness to  assist  their  dlsshtert  buddies 
to  acquire  and  to  retain  adjiistment  to  uss- 
fulntss  and  self-support  through  suitable 
productive  employment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  peak  service 
load  wiU  probably  not  be  reached  untU  I960. 
Moreover,  it  Is  a  fact  that  Inasmuch  as  sharp 
curtailments  in  its  budget  have  caused  tbe 
VA  to  trim  its  staff  of  contact  men.  a  heavier 
load  has  been  asstimed  by  the  volunteer  serv- 


ice organisations,  of  which  tbe  DAV  te  out- 
standing. 

Specifically  designated  In  several  Federal 
laws  as  a  spokesman  for  America's  war-dis- 
abled veterans,  and  dedicated  to  the  program 
of  rendering  needed  service  to,  for.  and  by 
America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  serving  the  men  to  whom  the  Na- 
tion owes  a  debt  beyond  payment. 

The  DAV  maintains  national  headquarters 
at  1423  East  McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Its  national  service  headquarters 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  MW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

The  present  national  commander  is  a 
great  American — Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Waln- 
wrlght,  the  hero  of  Bataan  and  Corregidcr. 
Vivian  D.  Corbly  is  the  national  adjutant. 
lU  legislative  director  Is  Francis  Sullivan, 
its  employment  director  Kenneth  C.  Brad- 
ley, and  its  director  for  claims  Cicero  F. 
Hogan. 

The  organization  publishes  a  newspaper — 
the  DAV  Semi-Monthly — devoted  to  the  In- 
terests of  disabled  veterans. 

IKCOaPOXATED  TErSTEE  rO«  DAV 

As  related  In  my  statement  concerning  the 
same  question  4  years  ago,  the  DAV  decided, 
back  In  1931.  that  the  potential  donors  who 
support  Its  service  program  should  have  the 
assurance  of  a  continuity  of  policy  as  to  the 
expenditure,  by  the  DAV.  of  all  funds  con- 
trlbiited.  Therefore,  the  DAV  formed  a  trus- 
teeship, under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
known  as  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Service  Foundation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation  is  to  receive  donations  from  in- 
terested social-minded  Americans,  and  then 
perlodicaUy  to  make  aUocations.  from  Its 
accumulated  trust  funda,  to  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  DAV — as  the  operaUng 
congresslonally  chartered  membership  organ- 
ization of  America's  disabled  defenders — to 
enable  It  to  continue  to  maintain  and  fur- 
ther to  expand  its  Nation-wide  set-up  of 
full-time,  expert  national  service  officers,  na- 
tional dvU-servlce  officers,  and  national  em- 
ployment officers. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on  this 
service  activity  on  a  basis  commensxirate 
with  the  responsibilities  assumed,  the  DAV, 
It  has  been  estimated,  should  be  enabled  to 
expand  Its  service  budget  up  to  ga.SOO.OOO 
per  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  trust  agreement  with 
the  DAV.   all    foundation   funds    are   placed 
into  separate  State  trust  fund  accounts,  ae 
cording  to  the  States  of  origin  of  the  funds 
raised. 

The  actlvltlee  of  the  foundation  are  under 
the  supervision  of  13  trustees,  '0  of  whom 
each  serve  for  5-year  periods,  two  expiring 
each  year,  with  the  other  three  consisting  of 
the  Incumbent  national  com/nander  and  thm 
chairman  of  the  national  finance  committee 
of  the  DAV,  and  one  othv. 

The  president  of  the  foundation  Is  Miles 
H.  Drajaer.  attorney,  of  Tampa.  Fla  Ma). 
Oen.  Irving  J  Fhilllpson.  of  New  Tork  City, 
director  of  Indtistrlal  relations  of  Botany 
MUls,  Is  chairman  of  the  foundation  a  finance 
and  btidgsc  eooHBlttee 

The  DAV  Btrhem,  Foundation  maintains 
oSoM  al  m  assMit^nith  street  NW ,  Wssb- 
IngtOB  «,  D.  C.  and  also  st  11  West  FMty- 
■creet.  Mew  Torfe  18,  W.  T. 


According  to  ttu 
f^j\t\  consciaBllOMi 

tnist  fund  of  t80,000.000  should  be  built  up 
to  meet  the  DAV's  needed  anntial  eervlce 
budget  of  ta.soo.ooo. 

Every  social -minded  tndlvldtial  and  eor- 
poration  has  the  opportunity  to  support  this 
Important  work  througl'  jrenerous  donflMooa 
to  the  DAV  Service  Foundation  et  WttmKf, 
real  or  personal  property,  sbarce  of  eorpors- 
tion  cocmon  stock,  preferred  stock,  bonds 
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and  debentures,  awtgnment  of  OoTemment 
bonds,  dedgiiatlon  in  Insurance  policies  and 
wUls.  by  poKtbmae  of  Its  permanent  persoQ- 
allaMl  aarrloa  plaques  and  Independence  Hall 
wood  relic  piaqoss.  by  becoming  a  contribut- 
ing ccmpetltor  In  Its  annual  ptizzle  con* 
tcsU.  and  by  other  methods. 

Other  constructive  plans  of  raising  funds 
are  now  being  considered  by  the  DAV  Serrlce 
Foundation  and  if  the  public  is  fully  in- 
formed of  the  purpose  of  such  funds.  I  am 
sure  an  enthusiastic  response  will  follow. 

COWCLU^OIC 

As  a  United  Statss  Secator  and  as  an 
American.  I  urge  my  fellow  cltiaens  to  con- 
tribute out  of  their  generous  hearts  to  th« 
need  of  o«r  diMihtod  vetsrans.  I  know  how 
the  averaft  dttHn  thws  days  Is  orerwhelmed 
by  many  appeals  from  worth-while  ori^aniza- 
tlotii.  I  know,  too.  that  the  average  citizen 
has  his  own  financial  problems  during  thesa 
tntetionary  tims*. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  we  would 
not  be  enjoying  our  liberty  today  but  for  the 
fact  that  theee  veterans  were  willing  to  sac- 
nflce  their  health,  their  bodiee.  their  very 
lives  on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  and  in  the  sky  in 
order  that  thu  Nation  might  endure. 

It  is  our  creed,  therefore,  that  we  miut  ful- 
fill the  needs  of  those  men  who  came  back 
from  the  war  with  the  scars  and  pain  of 
battle.  Let  us  fulfill  our  creed  by  our  deeds. 
Let's  not  Just  pay  token  tribute  to  disabled 
veterans.  Otir  ex-servicemen  don't  need  a  lot 
of  "hot  air."  They  don't  need  a  lot  of  talk, 
however  slneere.  They  do  need  constructive 
aid  to  be^^  make  them  self -supporting  Ameri- 
They  ask  so  very  little  and  gave  us  so 
much. 

We  here  in  the  Congrees  are  challenged  to 
enact  leglslatton  that  will  aaetire  their  wel- 
fare. Over  In  the  House  of  Mepreseatativse 
mem  pending  before  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
OoauBlttee  are  •  eoasldefftMe  oumber  of  bills 
la  tbeir  interest.  I  per<N>naIlr,  as  1  have  Indl' 
have  introdueed  legislation  to  help 
afld  I  win  MatMiiM  %9  4o  tJA  tb*t  le 
trHMb  biir  pTTwer  ft  was  mf  pteaettrs  tn  ad* 
iNM  llM  Rfs'liittMnri  rUM  h*f«  In  Wnahlhg* 
IM»  Di  0.«  of  s  4«irv(«<«  rif||>*r  'tse^HMIiy 
•h't  had  I'let  mm  arm  ff  •  Iff 


Mi  Ml 

MMM-IM 


vfeo  ars  rw 
br«yfi 


«  **  whtig 


MMMtti  JTMi  lO 


nitoue,  MMl  viM 
Id  Mtl  UMlf 
p  RMlM  ttoeif  iMiddUM  sde* 


In  the  iRliftsu  ther»r<ire  M  OW  dUnbisd 
veieraiui,  I  hif«  takitn  ihs  llbcrtir  Of  mfarrliig 
!•  Ihu  organlaattun  and  Indeed  to  Its 
taSBCtal  needs.  I  know  that  the  American 
people  will  endorse  my  action  Just  as  they 
ejulorsed  In  hundreds  of  letters  my  previous 
eutements  pointing  out  very  frankly  the 
problems  of  this  great  group  of  veterans,  the 
DAV  and  the  DAV  Service  Foundation. 


AMrets  by  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick 
Before  National  Rivert  and  Harbors 
Cobfrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   ttXBtLASMJk 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  6  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoKo  an  address  de- 
Uvered  by  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  A  Pick,  Chief 


of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  H^-bors  Congress  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotei  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  April  8.  1949 

I  take  pride  ia  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  remarks  of  General 
Pick.  He  has  fi^lly  set  out  the  objective 
policy  of  this  seksoned  agency  as  it  pro- 
ceeds with  the  construction  of  public 
works  for  the  ccntrol  and  elimination  of 
floods  and  the  development  of  our  in- 
land waterways  and  our  coastal  ports 
in  the  Interest  of  our  economic  welfare 
and  developmen ;. 

I  say  that  I  U  ke  special  pride  In  sub- 
mitting this  add  ress  by  General  Pick,  for 
he  has  been  welq  and  favorably  known  to 

Basin  and  especially 

luse  he  served  for  many 

the  Mi.'ssourl  River  Dl- 

}rps  of  Engineers  with 

Omaha,  until  his  well- 

ilon  to  leadership  of  the 

entire  englneerl  ig  corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 

ordered  to  be  printed  in 

follows: 


us  in  the  Misso 

in  Nebraska, 
years  as  Chief 
vision  of  the 
headquarters  a 
deserved  promo 


referred  to  was 
the  Ricoao,  aa 


MitivkL  urotn  Cf'  tks  ckixt  or  ufcurma, 

UWmO  STATES   ASMT 

It  has  long  beei  the  custom  for  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  come  before  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbcrs  Congress  each  year  and 
present  an  outlii  e,  as  it  were,  of  the  river 
and  harbor  and  I  ood-control  work  assigned 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  by  the  Congress 
of  ths  United  Sta  ««.  Consequently,  In  this, 
my  first  appearai  ce  before  you,  as  Chief  of 
Kngineers,  I  folk  w  a  precedent  maintained 
by  many  dltltB|lilshed  prederesnors.  It  is 
a  circumatMM*  nrhich  1  appreciate  fully. 
Tet  I  hardly  n—t  to  assure  you  that  I  shaU 
give  to  this  oMm  ttoe  ut,mn«t  nt  my  ability 
in  msinisin  IM  t  IfadiUnoM  nt  the  «ofp# 
whieh  hsfe  In  lat  fey«"'r«iA  nmntig  the 
ASMrlcaii  peoft*  >flMiipaPM<iMfi  tmuut*  serv* 

IW.   h)MH   ShslhMiMMM    '"'  (ttf  aie 

||||M.I.„llkM      ......j.M.V         rt,,,J      .,„.*.^.,»»|     ggfO« 

0"  watrgM, 

I  w  lufi'         '  yuur  nmium»w\49 

arr-  "W  wM  is  k«  nit«  wmpfnm 

iUm  wnu  the  t  nffg  ul  liigtnsera  in  our 
ssunsive  eivii.wi  rtu  pvoffams. 

Fur  many  ysari  ths  Nattontil  Rivers  and 
Karbors  Congrssi  and  ths  Corps  of  Kngl< 
nssrs  havs  had  a  mmmnn  bond  In  a  common 
objsetive— ths  in  provsmsnt  of  our  waCMT* 
wsys  and  harbors  fur  navigation,  conimerot, 
and  flood  control 

Our  earliest  re  iponslbilltles  were  in  the 
field  of  water-kome  transportation.  In 
ntMinal  peacetime  economy  waterways  have 
always  played  an  Important  part.  In  emer- 
gencies of  war  the  r  have  been  vital.  To  meet 
heavy  and  Immei  Hate  demands,  our  water- 
ways are  unexcel  led.  They  are  capable  of 
any  expansion  tc  relieve  overtaxed  carriers 
of  rail  and  hlghn  ay. 

The  records  of  latlonal  prosrress  lend  em- 
to  the  imp  jrtance  of  the  Inland  shlp- 
!  Industry.  O  r  95  cities  listed  in  the  1940 
with  popv  latlons  greater  than  100,- 
000.  92  are  on  nnvlgable  channels  improved 
by  the  Federal  Oivernment.  and  our  major 
Industrial  centers  are  located  where  they  can 
take  advantage  o:    water  transportation. 

By  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
record  of  accomplishment  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  in  the  interest  of  navigation  will 
Include  as  complsted  projects  190  harbors, 
400  locks  and  daris.  and  27,000  mUes  of  im- 
proved inland  chi  nnels. 

But  rivers  and  larbors  work  Is  a  continu- 
ing job.     To  get  the  greatest  value  for  our 


transportation  dollar,  the  people  must  Im- 
prove their  waterways  to  the  fullest  practi- 
cable extent.  No  one  from  those  regions 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  economic  progress 
to  be  encouraged  by  Increased  Improvement 
of  the  Red.  the  Arkansas,  the  Missouri,  and 
similar  streams  In  the  United  States.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  need  for  keeping  our  im- 
provements attuned  to  the  trend  toward 
larger  vessels  and  greater  tow  lengths — with 
2,000  horsepower  towboats  moving  14,000  tons 
of  cargo  In  a  single  trip. 

Among  projects  waiting  to  be  undertaken 
are  the  further  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  system's  waterways;  the  comple- 
tion of  our  intracoastal  waterways:  the  con- 
struction of  navigation  feeders  into  inland 
areas  off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  completion 
of  the  Sacramento  River  project;  the  comple- 
tion of  the  projected  improvement  of  the  Co- 
liunbla  and  Snake  Rivers  in  the  Northwest 
and  many  others.  All  of  them  will  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  progress  of  their  respec- 
tive regions  and,  consequently,  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation,  as  a  whole. 

During  the  war  years,  the  maintenance  of 
our  Important  waterways  and  navigation 
structures  fell  far  behind.  This  was  due  to 
critical  shortages  of  manpower,  materials, 
and  equipment.  Ths  postwar  rssumption  of 
maintenance  has  been  on  a  iimitsd  seals  to 
conserve  the  materials  and  equipment  needed 
by  industry  for  the  country's  quick  conver- 
sion to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Ths  result  has  been  a  large  accumulated 
backlog  of  such  work.  In  addition  to  main- 
tenance dredging,  there  are  breakwater  re- 
pairs needed  at  many  of  our  coastal  harbors. 
And  the  badly  worn  machinery  and  facilities 
of  older  structures  in  our  canalized  water- 
ways should  be  replaced. 

The  President's  budget  for  1950  would  pro- 
vide spproprlatlons  of  t7S.OOO,000  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  malntensnce,  operations,  and 
care. 

We  are  currently  •nstngprt  In  the  cnnstruc- 
MOtt  of  79  rtv^r  and  harbor  projects,  aa  of 
which  Wilt  be  emnpletad  mil  ffaff.  Th« 
rresideat  hu  rMMNiiMMM  Mm  •Mroprle- 

MMl Jf  fttMlf  fttflflMII  IMF  MAMrtMi iM  WttrM 

M  r  rtvsr  And  hartor  prtjMii  ivrtig  iha 

IMO  nui^Ml  y»Mr, 

P'»<i«i^Mt  fiiMtf  iMilrft  en  •  NiitiAifwM* 
N«i«  li  »ti»  In  m  mraiMy,  The  HM  Mil 
far  Idoi  Miilfal,  amml,  wm  iMMMd  In  IN«, 
Tha  ftm  apfropviailaii  ut  ptinuaiil  le  Mm 
authortaattim  of  Miti  iMt  leguunan  wm 

made  for  the  flsaal  year  IMN — imly  11  years 
ago.  We  lost  four  workinu  years  of  thu  short 
period  during  the  war.  Vet  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  184a  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
had  completed  173  local  protection  projects 
and  6fl  reservoirs.  The  cost  of  these  projects 
amounted  to  $483,000,000.  And  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  estimated  value  of  flood 
damages  already  prevented  by  these  works 
exceeds  tSOO.OOO.OOO.  By  the  close  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  we  will  have  Increased  the 
total  of  completed  projects  to  80  reservoirs 
and  201  local  protection  worlcs. 

The  1950  program  for  flood  control,  gen- 
eral, as  contained  in  the  President's  budget, 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  work  on  156 
projects.  60  of  wlilch  will  be  completed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  program 
provides  for  the  initiation  of  two  projects — 
one  in  Illinois  and  one  in  southern  Florida. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  projects  Included  In 
this  program  will  provide  average  annual 
flood  control  and  other  beneflts  in  excess  of 
•260.000,000.  An  analysis  of  the  beneflts  and 
costs  shows  that  the  beneflts  to  the  Nation 
during  the  assumed  life  of  these  projects  will 
exceed  their  cost  by  more  than  $5,000,000,000. 

While  it  is  seldom  possible,  within  the 
scope  of  practical  engineering  and  economics, 
to  prevent  all  the  flood  losses  that  may  occtir 
on  any  river  system,  we  know  that  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  remaining  un- 
checked flood  damages  can  and  will  be  pre- 
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vented.  Flood-control  works  now  planned 
for  future  construction,  together  with  tfaoee 
now  in  operation  or  under  construction,  will, 
when  completed,  reduce  the  calculable  losses 
from  floods  on  our  Nation's  rivers  by  $700.- 
OaOJIOO  annually. 

Tliese  figures,  of  course,  do  not  translate 
Into  dollar  tienefits  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering,  protection  of  life,  and  staMllia 
tlon  of  community  enterprise.  They  place 
no  dollar  value  to  the  contribution  of  proj- 
scts  to  our  national  defense,  yet  the  assur- 
ance of  uninterrupted  transportation  facili- 
ties and  the  protection  of  strategic  industrial 
areaa  arc  of  vital  Importance  in  any  national 
emergency. 

Major  elements  of  the  general  flood-con- 
trol program  are  the  comprehensive  river- 
basin  plans  of  improvement,  authorised  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19S8. 

At  the  present  time.  Congress  has  author- 
lasd  15  of  these  comprehensive  plans.  They 
Include  the  Connecticut.  Ohio.  Missouri, 
upper  MlssUalppi.  Arkansas,  Rio  Grande,  and 
Willamette  River  Basins.  They  also  inclixle 
programs  for  central  and  southern  Florida, 
and  for  the  Los  Angelee  Blver  in  California. 
Congress  has  further  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  theee  basin  plans  in  flood  con- 
trol acts  subsequent  to  1936.  by  increasing 
monetary  authortsations  until  the  author- 
ised expenditure  for  partial  accomplishment 
now  totals  $1,507,000,000.  ThU  is  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  monetary  authoriaatlon  for 
general  flood  control. 

Since  these  plans  include  work  In  the 
■Mjor  river  basins,  where  the  greatest  fiood 
iMMHTds  exist,  it  Is  important  that  they  be 
proeecuted  st  a  wUformly  rapid  rate.  \n  ac- 
cordance with  efldent  scheduling  and  pisn- 
ning  Thia  prowdure  actuaUy  results  m  ul- 
timate savtsifi  tm  eonatrudtlon  costs  to  the 
rMleral  Government.  Of  even  greater  Im- 
portance, however,  are  the  facts  that  floods 
continue  to  oceur.  and  that  flood  loisee  will 
I  plane  are  completed  and 
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In  manf  eaaat.  dams  required  for  flood 
•entroi  also  afford  opportunity  (or  develop- 
iMnt  of  stionomleal  hydroelectric  power.  To 
leave  this  major  water  use  undeveloped  would 
be  gruasly  inefllctsnt  and  wasteful.  More- 
over, it  woiUd  not  be  Ui  accordancs  with 
congressional  directive. 

To  date,  we  have  in  operation  three  mul- 
ttpla-puzpoee  flood-control  projects,  with  an 
tnatalled  capacity  of  106,000  kUowatts  of 
power.  The  Dale  Hollow  project,  in  Ten  nee- 
see,  began  power  production  last  December. 
Additional  power  tinlts  are  currently  being 
iBStalled  at  Denlson  Dam.  in  Texas  and  Ckla- 
tama.  and  at  Norfork  Dam.  Ark.  Power 
Installations  now  authorlaed  by  Congrees 
will  result  in  an  ultimate  installation  of 
about  5.000,000  kilowatts  of  power.  Since 
there  is  a  general  power  shortage  throughout 
the  Nation,  thia  is  an  important  collateral 
aspect  of  the  flood-conrrol  program. 

The  drainage  problem  in  the  United  Statea 
Is  one  of  great  magnitude.  Otir  estimates 
show  that  there  are  almost  24.000.000  acres  of 
nndralned  potential  farmland,  and  that 
about  16.000.000  acres  of  this  land  can  be 
brotight  into  production,  or  have  its  produc- 
tion improved  by  a  combination  of  drainage 
and  flood  control. 

In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  Coogram 
gave  legislative  recognition  to  the  fact  tliat 
chamnel  and  major  drainage  improvementa 


are  an  essential  part  of — and  complement— 
flood-control  improvements.  All  studies  bin- 
der river-basin  planning  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  recogniae  this  relationship,  and 
certain  projects  involving  major  drainage 
featune  hare  already  been  authorlaed  by 
Congrees. 

Beereatlon  is  not  given  economic  value  in 
our  eettmates  of  benefits  to  be  dcrlTcd  from 
completed  reservoirs. 

Yet  the  recreational  needs  being  served  to- 
day by  oiir  completed  reservoirs  ts  strikingly 
reflected  in  the  record  of  public  patronage. 
By  actual  count  there  were  more  than 
2.000.000  visitors  during  1944  at  Lake  Tex- 
oma.  which  Is  created  by  Denlson  Dam.  on 
the  Red  River,  in  Texas  aiul  Oklahoma.  An 
estimated  lOJtOOMO  pgaotn  enX)yed  our  res- 
ervoirs durtat  ttaa  year  for  boating,  swim- 
ming, fishing,  picnicking,  and  camptng. 

As  a  result  of  ths  continuing  program  of 
examinations  and  surveys,  a  large  number  of 
investigations  have  bean  complatcd  etaee  the 
war.  cturently  we  have  apprndaaataly  600 
surveys  tmder  wsy,  with  reports  passing 
through  the  variotis  stages  prior  to  trans- 
mission to  Congrsss.  Thsse  Investigations 
repreeent  the  first  step  In  the  eolution  to  re- 
maining flood  problema.  The  plans  recom- 
mended are  aemprehensive  in  scope  and  in- 
volve coneervatlon  and  use  of  floodwaters  aa 
well  as  control. 

Otitstandlng  among  theee  reports  Is  the  one 
recommending  a  eomprehenalee  program  of 
control  and  development  for  the  Cotambia 
River  BaelB.  ThU  plan  calls  for  a  total  Fed- 
eral expenditure  of  $3,000,000,000.  I  have 
prepared  my  tentative  report  to  Congrees  on 
the  Columbia  Basin  plan  and  have  submitted 
It  to  the  governors  of  the  affected  States,  and 
to  other  Federal  sgenclee.  (or  their  comaaents. 

In  taking  vp  ths  reins  as  Chief  of  Ingl- 
neers  t  am  deeply  aware— as  ymi  are— that 
although  much  has  been  accomplished  In 
river  end  harbor  and  Aood-eoatroi  work  by 
ths  Federal  OoveriMMMt.  MM  arcsent  Is  a 
rhnllettKlMM  p»tUM     Wf  afi  mMtmttlt  VHll 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  S,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  North 
Carolina  has  been  outstanding  in  her 
leadership  In  the  good-roads  movement. 
Eiarly  recognizing  the  significance  of  mo- 
tor transportation.  North  Carolina  set 


about  building  highways  of  permanenee. 

Many  miles  of  North  Caroiinas  intncato 
and  modem  network  of  highways  are 
constructed  of  concrete.  Millkjns  upon 
millions  of  barrels  of  cement  have  been 
used  by  North  Carolina  not  only  in  the 
construction  of  highways  and  bridges 
but  in  permanent  public  improvements 
of  all  types.  But.  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Cement  case  on 
April  26,  1948.  North  Carolina,  like  her 
47  sister  States,  was  handicapped  in  the 
purchase  of  cement,  steel,  and  other 
commodities  by  the  basing-point  system. 

BAaufc-roiNT  sTsmc  rw  action  m  woam 
CAaouM* 

The  IdenUty  of  bids  received  by  tba 
authorities  in  thia  State  year  after  year 
bad  the  drab  aameneaa  encmntered 
wherever  bids  were  received  for  cement. 
As  brought  out  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commiaalon  in  Docket  No.  316/  in  the 
mirttar  of  the  Cement  In.ititute  et  al.. 
most  of  western  North  Carolina  was 
based  on  the  Alphr  Portland  Cement 
Co.'s  plant  at  Ironton.  Ohio,  and  the 
central  and  eastern  ifcH— a  of  the  BUU 
were  t>ased  on  the  Lone  0tar  Cement 
Corp.'s  plant  at  Norfolk.  Va.  These  two 
facts  together  mean  that  the  element  of 
phantom  freight,  that  unearned  Incre- 
ment of  the  Cement  Tnut.  was  included 
In  cement  shipments  to  many,  many  des« 
tlnaUon  polnU  within  the  SUte.  The 
record  shows  in  FTC  Docket  No.  3187  that 
a  higher  mill  baw  price  wan  in  exLitence 
In  1936  for  western  North  Carolina  than 
for  parts  of  Virginia  which  were  closer 
to  the  Irooioa  teslnii  point. 

I  am  eoafliil  that  North  Carolina  and 
North  CaroHnlMM  are  aaamimed  abool 
Iha  aCatI  of  a  mor atorttdH  eti  any  p^rt 
tf  9m  MMHflMI  atMl  falr-trade-praeo- 
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of  the  bftslnt-polnt  system,  tha  lyatem 

which  has  for  \i&  foundation  the  control 
of  prices,  the  restraint  of  trade,  and  the 
harvest  of  phantom  freight  with  which 
to  create  larger  and  larger  monopoUea 
within  our  basic  industries. 

Tsrplcal  of  such  cement  bids  were  bids 
received  by  North  Carolina's  division  of 
purchase  and  contract.  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  February  22,  1945.  bid  No.  3696.  on 
500.000  barrels  of  portland  cement  for 
shipment  to  vaiiovis  destinations  during 
the  period  March  1,  1945.  to  March  1, 
1946. 

The  bidders  totaled  14  in  number, 
namely.  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Cumberland  Portland  Cement  Co..  Giant 
Portland  Cement  Co..  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Co..  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp., 
Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co..  National 
Cement  Co..  North  American  Cement 
Corp..  Pennsylvania-Dixie  Cement  Corp., 
Signal  Mountain  Portland  Cement  Co., 
the  Standard  Lime  k  Stone  Co..  South- 
em  States  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Uni- 
versal Atlas  Cement  Co..  and  the  Volun- 
teer Portland  Cement  Co. 

North  Carolina  table  follows: 
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IM 

168 

Zt>8 

Z68 

168 

Z68 

Z6S 

Z68 

ZtW 

168 

168 

Z68 

168 

ConuorO 

183 

183 

IW 

Z83 

ZW 

IW 

ZW 

ZW 

ZW 

ZW 

ZW 

ZW 

ZW 

IW 

Conway 

157 

l.W 

157 

157 

Z.'i7 

1.57 

Z-W 

Z57 

Z57 

Z.17 

Z57 

Z.i7 

Z57 

157 

CooJeeiMe.. .„.......— 

183 
188 

183 

188 

183 

180 

183 
186 

Z83 

Z»6 

IW 

Z8A 

ZW 

ZM 

ZW 
ZM 

IW 
IM 

ZW 
ZM 

ZW 
ZM 

ZW 
ZM 

ZW 
IM 

IW 

CnmfUua... ... 

IM 

r           „ 

178 

178 

178 

176 

Z76 

170 

Z76 

Z76 

176 

Z76 

Z76 

Z76 

176 

176 

»            ....„.^„ ..... 

180 

180 

ISO 

IHO 

Z« 

ZW) 

ZW 

180 

180 

ZW 

IW 

ZW 

ZW 

ZW 

c                     ._ . .. 

180 

180 

IriO 

IW 

IM 

ZW 

ZW 

IW 

IW 

ZW 

ZW 

ZW 

ZW 

ZW 

(                    ...... ..... ... 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

Z7'» 

ZTH 

Z78 

178 

Z78 

Z78 

Z78 

Z78 

Z78 

(                        V    . 

IW 

IM 

xsi 

180 

lrt» 

xra 

IW 
1S8 
Z83 

160 
168 
Z83 

ZWJ 
Z68 
ZW 

Z60 
168 
ZW 

Z'iU 
Z88 
ZW 

169 
Z68 
ZW 

180 
168 
183 

zae 

Z68 
ZW 

Z60 
Z)i8 
ZW 

ZW 
Ztt8 
ZW 

Z60 
168 
ZW 

160 

(                

Z68 

t. a. -. - 

Z  W 

Cumnock 

.  xn 

178 

178 

178 

Z76 

176 

Z78 

176 

176 

Z76 

176 

Z76 

Z76 

176 

Currte      .  ..... 

180 
188 
188 
180 

180 
186 
188 
180 

180 
186 
188 
180 

zm 

180 
180 
180 

XHO 
186 
186 
180 

Z8U 
186 
186 
18a 

ZW 
186 
IM 
IW 

ZW 
IM 
ZM 
IW 

IN 
IM 
IH 
180 

ZW 
ZM 
ZM 
180 

180 
IM 
IH 
180 

ZW 

ZM 
IM 
ZW 

ZW 
ZM 
ZM 
IW 

1  W 

CuiiowhM  ....... . — 

IM 

Dallas        

IM 

Dmtun 

IW 

DUlnNjrO 

m 

laa 

182 

183 

ZH2 

183 

182 

182 

183 

182 

ZW 

IW 

ZW 

ZW 

I-              

180 
180 

180 
180 

180 
180 

180 
180 

180 

ZHO 

180 
Z80 

IW 

ZW 

IW 
Z  W 

IW 

z  w 

ZW 

z  w 

ZW 
ZW 

ZW 
ZW 

ZW 
ZW 

1  W 

1                

IW 

1                ~ 

172 

172 

172 

172 

Z72 

172 

Z72 

172 

173 

Z72 

172 

172 

172 

172 

I                  

172 

172 

172 

Z72 

Z72 

Z72 

Z72 

172 

172 

Z72 

172 

172 

172 

1  73 

t.,..^  .-,  r;mts 

187 

187 

187 

Z87 

Z"*? 

ZH7 

Z87 

187 

187 

Z87 

187 

Z87 

Z87 

1K7 

Bm-I.   

la 

m 

183 

ZH2 

ZH2 

Z82 

ZH2 

1S2 

183 

ZW 

IW 

z  w 

z  w 

1  W 

Kast  Laport 

188 

188 

180 

ZWi 

ZH6 

ZM 

ZM 

180 

IM 

ZM 

l.M 

ZM 

ZM 

IM 

Kdcatoa. 

181 

2.  ftl 

Irtl 

Z  61 

z  HI 

Z«l 

Z61 

161 

161 

Z61 

2.  Al 

Z6l 
ZW 

Zrtl 
ZW 

161 
IW 

Xfai _ 

182 

IMS 

183 

182 

ZS2 

Z82 

ZW 

182 

ZW 

ZW 

ZW 

Iliubeth  Cit» 

147 

137 

157 

157 

2.37 

Z57 

Z57 

157 

157 

Z  57 

157 
IW 
183 

Z87 

157 
IW 
IW 

187 

157 
ZW 
183 
187 

157 

im 

183 

187 

Eliisbctbtow  a.. 

180 

180 

1  80 

Z  80 

Z  MO 

180 

z  w 

1  W 

1 W 

ZW 
Z« 

187 

Elkln        

183 

183 

183 
187 

1M3 

Z  W 

183 

z  w 

Z  W 

181 

llli-rh,-   

187 

187 

1K7 

Z-ff 

187 

ZH7 

ZH7 

187 

BUb  Crtj 

188 

108 

188 

168 

168 

168 

Z68 

Z68 

168 
Z64 

178 

168 
Z64 

ZT8 

1«'« 
164 
178 

168 
164 
178 

168 

164 
2.78 

168 
16« 

178 

IM 

184 

1  M 

164 

184 

178 

164 

Z  64 

a  64 

dite . 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

Z78 

178 

Snria ~ 

172 

171 

171 

172 

172 

171 

172 

172 

171 

Z72 

172 

172 

172 

172 

Sw ....... . .- 

198 

lU 

l&S 

153 

153 

153 

153 

153 

153 

Z53 

158 

153 

153 

153 

W^^+H* 

183 

183 

IN 

183 

180 

181 

180 

183 

180 

183 

180 

188 

180 

183 
180 

183 
180 

188 
180 

183 
2.80 

KSS.^ 

180 

180 

183 
IW 

183 
180 

Vfeiwa ................ 

180 

lOi 

188 

188 

168 

168 

168 

108 

168 

168 

Z68 

168 

168 

188 

Vsnnvilto..— ..——•..•• ' 

xm 

180 

180 

Xf» 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

Jan^i^hjt-.... ..-.-..■ .... 

180 

ISO 

180 

180 

180 

180 

IW 

180 

180 

188 

IW 

lau 

180 

180 

ngpaMwaW.  •••.••• -•..... 

17V 

178 

170 

178 

178 

178 

176 

176 

176 

176 

178 

176 

178 

178 

yipwlnr . . . .........~...... 

178 

178 

178 

ITS 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

VoNM  City—- 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 
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Destination 


Fort  Braci; 

Four  Onks 

Franklin . 

Franlviintoo... 

Fremont . 

Fufjuay  Springs 

Garland . 

Gavtonia 

Gates 

GarmantoB _. 

Gibson 

Glass 

Glen  Alpine 

Gold  Hill 

Godwin ... 

Ooldsboro 

Goldston 

Graham 

Granite  Falla. 

e  rants 
r«'nshf«t> 

Gre<>nvi!le 

Grimes  land 

Grovcstdiie 

Guilford  Collepe 

Gulf 

Halifax 

Eallison 

Ballsboro 

Hamlet 

Haw  River 

Haypsville 

Harelwood 

Helena 

Henderson 

HendersonvlUe 

Henrietta 

gertford ._ ... 
ickorv ...;.. 

Hi«sh  Point 

Hiph  Rock 

Hieh  Shoals 

Bill$horo 

Holly  Springs 

Hominy 

Hope  Mills 

Hot  Springs - — 

Huilson — 

Ruvilies 

Huntdale 

Huntersville... 

Iron 

lackson  villa 

lam  estown.  .............. 

Joneshoro . . 

Julian 

Kaunat 


Bidder 


Alpha 


Ctmaber- 
land 


rllla. 

Tenly 

Kerners^-ille 

Klneii  Mountain 

Kin.-iton 

Kona 

Laerange 

Lake  Toiaway ... — 

Lake  Waoramaw 

Landis 

Lassiter ^,~.. 

Laurel  HiU 

Liuinnburf ........ 

Lawndale ........ 

Leaksville.... 

Leiioir 

Lewiston — -. 

Lexington 

Liberty ~ — 

tillington 
inix>lnlon.._.^..~.«.. — 

Lin<l»  n 

Littleton 

Logan 

Louu^buTf... .- — 

LtJw*'!! .—.-... 

Lumberton 

Lumber  BrWteei 

Mat-keys 

Ma<lisnn 

Maiden 

M  amers 

ManebeeMr.- 

Maoaoo 

MargBrat. 

Marion 

Marshall 

MarshviUe„ 

iMton.......^. .~....-- 


SI«jri«vU!« 
ebane. 
Idland 
illers  (Wayne  County). 
MUUui - 


DoHna- 

De«f«n«- 

tion  price 

lion  price 

$176 

«17«< 

168 

168 

186 

186 

168- 

168 

168 

108 

172 

172 

1» 

IW 

IM 

IM 

151 

151 

ZW 

IW 

ZW 

IW 

IW 

IW 

178 

178 

183 

IM 

172 

172 

2. 68 

168 

IW 

IW 

176 

176 

182 

182 

IW 

IW 

IW 

IW 

184 

164 

172 

172 

178 

178 

IW 

IW 

176 

176 

161 

161 

183 

IW 

IS 

183 

IW 

IW 

176 

176 

100 

IW 

182 

182 

172 

172 

168 

188 

178 

178 

IW 

182 

161 

161 

IW 

182 

IW 

IW 

183 

183 

IW 

IM 

172 

172 

172 

172 

178 

178 

176 

176 

174 

174 

182 

182 

IW 

IW 

165 

165 

187 

187 

IW 

Iffi 

IW 

IW 

IW 

IW 

178 

178 

IW 

IW 

in 

183 

161 

161 

183 

in 

108 

lae 

IW 

180 

186 

186 

168 

168 

171 

171 

178 

176 

186 

IW 

183 

m 

181 

xta 

108 

168 

IW 

180 

IW 

180 

IB 

xn 

IW 

180 

182 

IW 

161 

161 

183 

xta 

IW 

IW 

xm 

m 

188 

iw 

183 

188 

161 

ISl 

178 

178 

188 

168 

188 

188 

180 

180 

176 

176 

IM 

164 

180 

1» 

182 

182 

187 

187 

17« 

178 

168 

188 

157 

167 

178 

178 

174 

174 

187 

ir 

im 

188 

IW 

8.88 

1» 

188 

1T6 

xn 

181 

181 

176 

118 

17B 

118 

Olant 


Deathna- 
tioH  price 
(176 
168 
186 
188 
168 
172 
IW 
IM 
151 
IW 
IW 

m 

178 

in 

Z72 
168 
IW 
178 
182 
IW 
IW 
164 
Z72 
Z78 
ZW 
170 
161 
ZW 
ZW 
ZW 
176 
ZOO 
Z82 
Z72 
168 
178 
ZW 
Z61 
182 
IW 
188 
188 
172 
172 
178 
176 
174 
182 
IW 
165 
187 
182 
IW 
IW 
176 
IW 

m 

161 
188 
168 
180 
186 
168 
171 
176 
180 
181 
183 
168 
IW 
IW 
IM 
188 
183 
161 
188 
IW 

m 

183 
188 
161 
178 
188 
188 
180 
178 
164 
1» 
Ifli 
187 
178 
168 
1S7 
178 
174 
187 
180 
180 
180 
178 
181 
176 
178 


Lehigh 


Lone 

Star 


DetlinM- 
tkn  price 
1176 
188 
186 
188 
108 
172 
IW 
IM 
161 
IW 
IW 

3.n 

178 

m 

172 
168 
IM 
178 
182 
IW 
IW 
164 
172 
178 
IW 
178 
181 
188 
183 
IW 
176 
ZW 
ZW 
172 
188 
178 
182 
161 
188 
180 
181 
188 
172 
172 
178 
Z76 
174 
182 

in 

166 
187 
188 
180 
IW 
178 
180 
183 
161 

m 

168 

IW 

188 

168 

Z71 

178 

186 

188 

188 

168 

IW 

IW 

1« 

180 

183 

161 

IS 

180 

188 

182 

183 

161 

178 

188 

188 

188 

178 

184 

IW 

182 

187 

178 

168 

187 

178 

174 

IV 

180 

180 

180 

178 

101 

178 

in 


Medusa 


DetHna' 
tion  price 
1176 
188 
186 
188 
188 
172 
IW 
186 
151 
IW 
IW 

m 

178 

m 

172 
168 
1» 
176 
182 
IW 
IW 
164 
172 
178 
IW 
176 

in 

183 

in 

IW 
176 
IW 
182 
172 
188 
178 
182 
161 
182 
IW 

m 

IM 
172 
172 
178 
176 
174 
182 
IW 
166 
187 
182 
IW 
ZW 
178 
ZW 

zn 

161 
IS 
188 
1» 
1» 
168 

in 

176 
IM 
IS 

zn 

IflB 
IW 
IW 

in 

IW 
IS 
161 

in 

180 
IS 
IS 

in 

161 
178 
168 
IW 
IW 
176 
164 
IW 
IS 
187 
17K 
IW 
157 
178 
174 
187 
188 
180 
IW 
176 
181 
176 
X98 


National 


DesHnm- 
tion  price 
•176 
168 
IM 
168 
168 
172 
IW 
IM 
161 
IW 
IW 

m 

178 

in 

172 
168 
IW 
176 
ZW 
IW 
ZW 
Z64 
Z72 
Z78 
IW 
176 
161 

in 
m 

IW 
178 
ZW 
IW 
172 
168 
178 
ZW 
161 
182 
IW 
IS 
IM 
172 
172 
1T8 
ITS 
174 
182 
IW 
166 
187 
IS 
IW 
IW 
176 
IW 

Xta 

161 
IS 

in 

IW 
IW 
188 
171 
178 
IH 

m 

m 

i« 
iw 
in 

IM 

iw 
in 

161 
IS 
IM 

IM 

IS 

m 

161 

178 

in 

in 

iw 

176 
184 
IW 
IS 
187 
176 

in 

117 
178 
174 

xn 

xm 
iw 
iw 

178 
101 
176 
178 


North 

Am<ri> 

can 


Dating 

tion  price 

n.76 

in 

IM 
168 
168 

172 
IW 
IM 
16V 
IW 
IM 
IW 
178 

m 

172 
168 
IW 
178 
IS 
ZW 
IW 
164 
172 
178 
IW 
176 
161 

m 
m 
iw 

178 
IW 
IW 
172 
188 
178 
182 
161 

in 

IW 

m 

IM 
172 
172 
178 
176 
174 
IS 
IW 

in 

187 
IS 

IW 

in 

178 

in 

ZW 
161 

in 

in 
in 

IM 
IM 
171 
176 
IM 

m 

m 
m 

IM 

in 
m 
in 

IS 

in 
in 

in 

IM 
IS 
IS 

161 

178 

m 
in 
iw 

176 
164 

m 

IS 
IS 
178 
168 
157 
178 
174 
IS 
IM 

in 

IM 
178 

m 

178 
178 


Pennsyl- 
vania* 
Dixie 


Signal 
Moun- 
tain 


Stand- 
ard 


Dtttina- 
tion  price 
$Z76 
2.68 
ZM 
168 
168 
Z72 
IW 
ZM 
161 
IW 
IW 

in 

178 

in 

172 
168 
ZW 
176 
IS 
IW 
ZW 
Z64 
Z72 
Z78 
ZW 
176 
161 

m 
xta 

ZW 
Z76 
ZW 
IW 
172 

in 

178 
IW 
161 
IS 
IW 

m 
in 

172 
172 
178 
176 
174 
IS 

xm 
xa 

187 
IS 

m 
xm 

17B 
IW 

m 

181 

m 

m 
iw 
m 
m 

171 
178 

m 
m 
in 
in 
xm 
xm 


xm 
xm 

181 
IM 
IM 
IM 

in 

IM 
181 
178 

m 

IM 

m 

176 
184 

xm 

IS 
IS 
176 

m 

187 
178 
174 
IS 

in 
xm 

xm 
xn 
xm 
xn 
xn 


Southern 
States 


TJnlTeT' 

sal 


DttUn*- 

DathM. 

IMthm- 

tion  price 
S-76 

tUmprict 
$176 

"-«S 

in 

m 

in 

IS 

in 

in 

188 

in 

m 

xm 

m 

1-72 

172 

172 

1.80 

xm 

IW 

in 

xm 

in 

151 

151 

151 

IW 

iw 

IW 

in 

iw 

IW 

m 

IS 

in 

178 

178 

178 

in 

172 

IS 

in 

172 

172 

m 

IW 

in 

IW 
176 

IW 

in 

176 

178 

IS 

IS 

IS 

m 

IW 

IW 

in 

IW 

IW 

164 

164 

164 

172 

172 

172 

178 

178 

178 

IW 

IW 

IW 

178 

176 

176 

161 

161 

161 

in 

in 

xm 

m 

m 

xm 

IW 

iw 

in 

176 

176 

178 

IW 

IW 

IW 

IS 

IS 

in 

172 

172 

172 

in 

in 

xm 

178 

178 

•178 

IS 

IS 

IS 

161 

161 

161 

IS 

IS 

IS 

in 

IW 

xm 

in 

m 

xta 

IM 

m 

xm 

172 

172 

172 

in 

172 

172 

178 

178 

178 

176 

176 

178 

174 
IS 

174 

174 

IS 

IS 

IW 

IW 

xm 

1« 

165 

in 

IS 

187 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

xm 

IW 

xm 

xm 

IW 

xm 

178 

17B 

176 

in 

m 

xm 

IS 

m 

xm 

181 

161 

IS 

IS 

m 

xm 

xm 

m 

xm 

xm 

IW 

xm 

xm 

in 

in 

m 

IS 

in 

171 

171 

171 

176 

176 

178 

IM 

xm 

m 

IS 

m 

xm 

in 

m 

xm 

m 

m 

•  xm 

xm 

in 

xm 

iw 

xm 

xm 

xm 

m 

m 

xm 

in 

in 

IS 

IS 

in 

m 

161 

181 

xm 

IS 

IM 

xm 

xm 

IM 

xm 

m 

IM 

IS 

in 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IM 

161 

161 

in 

178 

178 

178 

m 

Itt 

in 

xm 

in 

xm 

xm 

iw 

xm 

176 

178 

178 

184 

164 

164 

IW 

IW 

IW 

IB 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

176 

178 

178 

m 

168 

xm 

187 

157 

xa 

178 

178 

178 

174 

174 

174 

IS 

IS 

IS 

xm 

xm 

IW 

is 

xm 

in 

xm 

xm 

%n 

178 

178 

m 

m 

xm 

176 

176 

118 

178 

176 

xn 

Voinii- 


Daeina- 

Dtilineh 

MH  pnct 

Uomphe* 

n.78 

•178 

xm 

in 

xm 

IW 

xm 

in 

in 

in 

172 

178 

IW 

xm 

IM 

IM 

XU 

LSI 

xm 

IW 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xn 

178 

m 

m 

172 

171 

Z68 

xm 

xm 

xm 

178 

xn 

ZW 

IS 

ZW 

iw 

IW 

IW 

164 

164 

172 

172 

178 

178 

in 

IW 

178 

178 

161 

161 

m 

in 

xm 

xm 

iw 

xm 

176 

176 

iw 

IW 

IW 

183 

172 

172 

xm 

xm 

178 

178 

IS 

IS 

161 

161 

m 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

ZM 

xm 

172 

172 

173 

Z72 

178 

Z78 

176 

Z76 

174 

174 

IS 

IS 

xm 

xm 

165 

166 

IS 

187 

IS 

IS 

IW 

IW 

IW 

xm 

176 

176 

IW 

xm 

xm 

xm 

181 

i« 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

171 

171 

178 

176 

IM 

IM 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 

i» 

ZM 

m 

IS 

xm 

161 

xm 

m 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xta 

IS 

xa 

xm 

m 

161 

161 

178 

178 

xm 

in 

xm 

IM 

xm 

ZW 

178 

176 

164 

164 

IW 

IW 

1« 

IW 

IS 

IS 

176 

176 

1G8 

in 

157 

IS 

178 

178 

174 

174 

in 

IS 

xm 

180 

xm 

IW 

xm 

IM 

178 

178 

191 

181 

171 

176 

176 

176 

Dtttina- 

"-£^ 

xm 
xm 
xm 
xm 
xn 
xm 
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XST 
XTS 
XS 
X73 
XT3 
XT2 

xn 

XTl 
XM 

xn 

xw 

XT2 
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XW 
XM 
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XM 
XST 

xn 
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XM 
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xn 
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XW 

xw 

XW 
XW 
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NatloHa 
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xn 
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xn 

xn 
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pnc* 
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Pennsyl- 
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tain 
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XW 

xn 
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xw 
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xn 
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Stand- 
ard 


tttmprtft 
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xw 
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xn 
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XM 
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xn 
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xw 
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DtfUn*- 
Uom  »ie9 

txn 

XW 
XM 
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xn 
xn 
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18 
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xn 
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XM 

xn 
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XM 
XM 
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XW 
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xw 
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XW 
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xn 
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xm 
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xw 
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XM 
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xn 
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XM 

xw 
xm 
xw 

XM 

XM 
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Dmtima 

ftn 
xm 
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x» 
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xm 
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xw 
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NOT!  I.-Allthe  price..  S^h  ^l^H^^^tL^n^rtta^im'S^Se  SO  oenU  per  barrel  higher  than  the  price  for  normal  porUand  eement. 
So«  llr-A  ^cJih  d^S  oTfo'ce'TS?  5S'w1irbrX:2 1  fuir^^yS:^.  or  in vof«.  Within  15  days  of  the  invoice  date. 


BASIMG- POINT    BIDS    TO    WOHTH    CABOUHA    MTTSt 
HAVE  BKEM  MAOK  AND  CHBCKBD  BT  OKB  MAM 

The  prices  offered  by  all  bidders  were 
Identical.  In  other  words,  14  bidders, 
bidding  to  more  than  350  destinations, 
bid  prices  which  were  identical.  Surely, 
the  law  of  averages  would  have  had  a 
few  prices  different.  But  such  was  not 
the  case.  Therefore,  it  is  a  logical  as- 
sumption that  all  bids  were  made  and 
checked  by  a  central  figure  or  a  complete 
affinity  of  understanding  in  some  written 
form  must  have  existed  among  the  14 
bidders  to  produce  such  perfection. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    VICTTMS    OF    BASINO-POINT 
PRICING 

If  our  Federal  and  State  Governments 
could  not  break  through  the  stronghold 
of  basing-point  pricing  monopolies,  try- 
ing as  they  did  year  after  year,  what 
chance  has  smsdl  business  in  the  face  of 
such  tactics,  unless  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  lend  a  firm  supporting  hand  to 
our  antitrust  laws? 

Without  this  aid.  and  standing  alone, 
small-business  enterprise  is  In  jeopardy. 
Let  us  have  no  moratorium  on  justice. 
To  the  contrary,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts 
toward  an  America  free  of  monopolies; 
an  America  where  the  keystone  of  our 
economy — small  business — can  go  for- 
ward without  looking  fearfully  over  Its 
shoulder  at  the  deepening  shadows  cast 
by  untrammeled  greed  and  avarice. 


Editorial  From  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Newspaper  on  United  Nations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFOBITIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14,  1949 

Mr.  DOYLK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  for  your  reading  and 
consideration  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  in 
my  home  city  of  Long  Beach.  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  under  date  of  Monday, 
April  25.  1949.  On  the  8th  of  AprU  1949. 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  undertook  to 
briefly,  but  emphatically,  urge  to  your 
attention  that  I  felt  the  United  Nations 
Organization  was  the  first  hope  of  world 
peace.  Part  of  my  brief  remarks  at  that 
time  were  as  follows : 

I.  from  my  native  State  of  Calif omia.  have 
the  utmost  faith  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
arst  and  best  hope  for  world  understanding 
and  cooperation.  It  was  so  conceived.  It 
has  done  a  good  Job:  I  pray  God  that  Its 
sinews  shall  be  strengthened  and  perpetuated 
as  a  strong,  virile,  vigilant  group. 

I  am  very  happy  and  proud  that  this 
daily  paper  in  my  own  home  city  has 
taken  its  editorial  time  and  space  to 
again  call  to  the  attention  of  its  readers 


the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization has  great  potential  value  and 
that,  without  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization functioning  vigorously  and  vigi- 
lantly, there  will  be  little  hope  of  world 
peace.  I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
editorial  to  your  individual  and  group 
attention: 

OMLT  4    TXAB8   AGO 

It  was  4  years  ago  today  48  nations  met  In 
San  P'rancisco  to  form  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  It  was  a  meeting  full  of  hope. 
It  was  planned  that  the  nations  would  set  up 
a  world  police  force  to  keep  any  aggressor 
from  enslavlngrf)ther  nations.  The  <>ganiza- 
tlon  was  formed,  but  the  police  force  was 
never  made  a  oart  of  the  Organization. 

During  the  4  years  since  that  meeting 
many  nations  have  been  enslaved  by  the  ag- 
gressions of  Russia.  There  is  constant  danger 
of  war  because  Russia  has  refused  to  abide 
by  the  principles  set  out  in  the  UN  Charter. 
War  goes  on  In  China,  There  has  been  vio- 
lation of  the  UN  decision  by  the  Dutch  tn 
Indonesia.  There  has  not  been  one  major 
disturbance  stopped  by  UN  action.  But  4 
years  Is  a  short  time  as  history  is  measured. 

The  UN  is  meeting  in  New  York  City  at  this 
time.  There  are  other  meetings  being  held 
under  Its  directives  in  other  parts  of  ths 
woiid.  It  ts  now  composed  of  54  nations  and 
Is  a  place  where  thoee  nations  come  together 
to  discuss  world  affairs.  There  never  has  been 
an  organization  so  set  up  whMe  so  many  na- 
tions participated. 

Being  weak  because  It  has  no  police  power. 
the  Organization  could  do  nothing  when 
Russia  seised  Poland  or  Czechoslovakia.  It 
has  no  power  in  China  as  Uw  CommunlBt 
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•nnles  marcli  aoutii.  It*  waakncM  atcma 
from  tb*  vMo  ^titA  taaa  ttmm  «nd  ao  many 
times  bf  Wamltm  By  tha  wto  nd*  on*  nation 
can  nullify  th«  declslona  upon  wblch  all  the 
oUmt  natlCTia  acree. 

AXtboQsb  tt  baa  become  IttUe  more  tban  a 
iafMiHi  society,  tba  UM  sUll  baa  grmit  ^oua' 
tW  value.  It  baa  baaa  aald  ttaU  aa  looff  aa 
■MB  BMa*  aatf  ta!k  ov«r  tbair  proMama.  tb«y 
wni  not  tigb*.  This  vaa  provad  s  fallacy 
wban  Japan  attacked  Pnrl  Bafbor  at  tb« 

itaotw  vara  Ulktof 
UMra  la  bopa 

B  «flart  to  kaap  tJM  pmm. 
79  taka  tba  pteaa  of  a  OV  poll«a  f^r«  tha 
Atlastic  aUlaaca  ttm  baas  foroMKi.    U 


li  MMlMlitf  M  b*lfl«  VMMI  «IM  ■« 
AM  nr^mr  wluai  aOowa  ratVNMl 


for  BMtttMl  proca«« 

at  tba 

It  atnmpMmm  tfea  whcla 

It  la  aomatbUic  addad  aov  vbkli 


waa  inutadad  wbao  tba  nattona  aat  4 
•CO 
W«.  ttba  MMiy  ocbar*. 
tbMtba 
to  guarantca  peace.  But  it 
la  BBora  aaaurad  today  than  tt  waa  a 
year  ago.  The  nations  are  meeting  eonatant- 
ly  and  are  cooperating  to  a  greater  extent 
tban  ever  before.  Fotir  yean  la  a  abort  time. 
Tbe  United  Natlona  contlnuea  to  be  the  only 
world  for\un.  We  should  continue  to  sup- 
port ita  aSorta  to  bring  laatlaf  peace  With- 
out It  tbara  would  be  uttte  bope.  With  it, 
tbara  la  alwaya  bope.— L.  A.  C. 


Ptaca,  It'*  Terrible — Humoroas  Sidelights 
by  Colamniat  Othmao 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  XTTAH 

IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Peace.  It's  Terrible."  by  Fred  Oth- 
man.  published  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  April  29.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  loliows: 

rsacm.  rr's  ti»«h^b 
(By  Fred  Ocbman) 
Everything  waa  glittering  In  tbe  Senate 
caucus  room.  bMttadbas  tbe  gold  stud  in  the 
ahu-t  rront  of  tba  OBly  flanator  who  looks  like 
a  Senator — the  white-haired  and  hot-tem- 
pered Chairman  Tom  Conmaixt.  of  tbe  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Tba  glitter  came  from  tbe  high-power  tele- 
Ttakm  laxnpe.  cunningly  wired  into  the  mam- 
,  abamlellen  and  throwing  mxiltlcolored 
I  ai  Ugbt  from  tbe  crystala  on  Senator*, 
atatesmen,  and  awed  blgb-school  studenta 
aUJte. 

Awed  was  right.  Up  for  oonalderatlon  waa 
vt  tba  Mortb  Atlantic  treaty,  and 
Ma  la  wby  tba  more  important 
\  tha  tfnllar  la  tba  palaver  that  aur- 
tL  TUa  waa  important,  tndaad.  And 
much  of  tbe  time  is  was  pretty  dum  dUBcult 
to  tUtun  out  what  Warren  R.  Auatln,  tbe 
United  States  Delegate  to  tbe  United  Natlona. 
was  talking  about. 

WaQ.  (dr.  «p  oo  tba  wall  was  a  giant  map  of 
tha  «wU,ifeawlBC  wklali  nations  already  bad 
ilgaad  tba  paat  that  avarybody  hopes  wiu  end 
wara.     And  some  genius,  so  balp  ma.  bad 


never 


painted  out  the 
flat  black.    I 
looking  map  at 
Joyous  occajilon 

So  AmtnsaadAr 
Senator  himself 
why  be  believed 


signatory  nations  In  a  dead, 

did  see  such  a  funereal- 

1  rhat  should  have  been  such  a 


tb^ 


Austin,  who  used  to  be  a 

told  In  language  ponderous 

tbe  Atlantic  Pact  was  a  good 

dgo,  n  aaaoM.  tba  Senators 
Cbay  wyrre  aadliif  an  cbanea  of  war 
tbe  United  Nations  out 
Tbay  at  ill  tbbik  It  would 
baea  worked  If  ^  badn't  been  for  those  Com' 


M  la  folaff  back  on  tbair  word. 


I  ao  f  ar  tbay  baaa  naad 
tiM  aaco.  aald  Akmtu  la  a  aafMMvtf  foUt, 

fo  vlMC  ««  s  ad  Boar,  ba  aoaWDuad.  la  tba 
JMmm  Tkwaef  m  a  kJad  at  baalwfop  tor  tba 
UW.  If  attyboi  f  mttU  a  war  (and  It  waa 
obiioga  ba  vai  IMiMag  about  Ruaala  and 
Mobody  else),  t  ten  tba  UN  gats  Oral  albMira 
to  stop  tt.  If  It  can't— and  at  the  mootant  It 
seems  powarlsa  i  In  this  line — then  all  tlxe 
fellows  who  algx  ed  the  Atlantic  Treaty  would 
bop  In  with  tb  >ir  guna  to  help  out  the  pal 
who  waa  poked  In  tbe  eye.  This  includes  ua 
and  11  other  ni  tlons. 

Austin  said  b »  figured  this  treaty  in  Itself 
probably  wouli  I  acare  off  any  world-wide 
bulllea.  And  ai  the  UN  began  to  function 
better  and  bett<  r,  he  aald  there  would  be  leaa 
and  leaa  need  fc  r  the  treaty. 

So  fine.  Along  cama  Senator  Atnnni  V. 
WanuMa.  of  Ut  th.  wbo  aald  that  if  the  weat- 
am  batlons  wei  a  cooperating  so  well  aa  it  la, 
tban  wbat'a  ttu  real  uae  of  them  all  signing 
a  abeet  of  pape '.  promlalng  to  cooperate? 

This  made  A  utin  sore.  He  blew  up.  He 
shouted,  and  ti  hen  finally  be  calmed  down 
bis  fingers  wer  i  trembling.  And  that's  the 
way  It  is  these  c  ays  with  international  peace- 
makers. Alwaji  getting  sore  and  whacking 
aacb  other  wltl  >  their  olive  branches. 


Endorsements 


of  the  Work  of  the  DAY 


and  the  DAY  Service  Foundation 


EXTEN; 


4ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


OF  WISCONSIN 

OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 


HON.  AlEXANDER  WILEY 

Ol 

IN  THE  SENATE 

Friday,  M  ly  6  (legislative  day  of 
Mondiy,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  WILE".  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coi  i.sent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appeniix  of  the  CoNGREssION.^L 
Record  a  series  of  endorsements  of  the 
work  of  the  Dj  kV  and  of  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation.  I  believe  that  these  en- 
dorsements wai  be  of  real  interest  to  my 
colleagues  an<  to  the  American  people 
because  they  indicate  the  tremendous 
and  unanimoi  s  support  of  outstanding 
authorities  in  this  field. 

CNooRscMxtrrs 

%>terans  wbo  are  disabled  as  tbe  restilt  of 
service  in  tbe  di  fense  of  our  Nation  can  never 
ba  repaid  for  tl  le  aacrlflcea  they  have  made. 
In  acknowledgl  ig  tbla.  our  Oovernment  ac- 
cepta  a  aaerad  c  Dllgatlon.  That  obligation  la 
aaibodlad  in  F\  bile  Law  No.  16,  which  pro- 
vtdaa  for  tba  p  ijralcal  and  occupational  re- 
habUltatlon  of  lUabled  veterans  whose  abU- 
itles  for  eamlag  a  livelihood  have  been 
weakened  or  dei  troyed  through  service  to  tbe 
Nation  in  war. 

The  Veterans^  Admlnlatratlon  la  dedicated 
to  carrying  out  to  the  utmost  tbe  determina- 
tion of  the  Amancan  people  to  provide  prac- 
tical and  perma  aent  rababUltatlon  "for  those 


wbo  gave  most,"  the  disabled  veterans  of  our 
Nation. 

In  this  task  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
receiving  valued  cooperation  from  veterans' 
organizations,  employers,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  In  local  communities  through- 
out our  land.  The  help  afforded  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  is  an  essential  part 
of  this  common  American  enterprise. 

Aa  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  X 
know  what  tbe  cooperation  cf  the  DlaaMad 
American  Vetarans  has  meant  to  Vatarana 
Administration  Is  fiflflUln#  ita  mlaakm.  I 
am  injr9  that  tba  ha^  ttuii  tba  DlaaMad 
AoMrrican  VKerans  fUffifltt  PoOfldattos  flvai 
Uf  our  diaaMad  f  ataratia  la  ao  tmportmtt  itrv- 
laa  to  tba  ontM  at  f^Utwatf  •ttutn.  (Carl  %. 
Or%y,  it.,  Admmiftrator  of  VatarafliC  iMam.) 

Tba  DlaaMad  Amarlcas  Vatarana  rapra* 
•anu  In  IM  nama,  in  Ita  purpoaa  and  Ita 
aecompUahmanta  tboaa  ratarans  wbo  bava 
baen  diaabtad  In  tba  sarrlca  of  tbatr  country. 
Thay-HBora  than  any  otban— daaarva  flial 
eall  on  all  we  can  do. 

The  DAV  has  baen  a  great  help  to  us  in 
this  Important  work.  We  welcomed  this 
help  in  the  past.  We  count  confidently  on 
It  fur  the  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  endorsement  of 
the  National  Service  Fund  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Certainly,  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  for  Its  objective  the  rend« 
erlng  of  service  to  those  who  served,  is  a 
worthy  one.  It  merits  tba  support  of  all 
who  are  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  our  dls« 
abled  ex-servlcemeo.  Tour  efforts  are  com» 
mendable  and  I  wish  for  your  program  tha 
auccesa  it  deaerves.  (Oen.  Omar  N,  Bradley, 
former  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

I  want  to  express  to  you  my  admiration 
of  the  services  which  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Is  giving  to  disabled  veterans.  Be- 
ing a  World  War  I  veteran  find  also  a  lawyer, 
I  can  appreciate  what  your  organization  la 
doing. 

It  Btanda  to  reason  that  if  such  disabled 
veterans  are  to  obtain  the  full  protection 
that  Congress  intended,  many  of  them  will 
need  the  advice  and  help  of  persons  fully 
familiar  with  the  laws  governing  the  rights 
of  veterans.  I  do  not  tMlleve  that  this  Is 
the  type  of  service  that  usually  could  be 
rendered  by  the  ordinary  practicing  lawyer. 
Too  often  the  time  spent  by  the  lawyer 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
Involved  and  either  the  lawyer  would  be 
underpaid  or  the  veteran  overcharged. 

It  has  been  suggested.  I  know,  that  tbe 
Government  might  employ  persons  to  act 
as  counsel  for  the  disabled  veterans.  This 
would,  I  am  sxire,  be  Impracticable.  Such 
employees  of  the  Government  almost  in- 
evitably develop  a  psychology  which  causes 
them  to  try  to  save  the  Government  money 
Instead  of  seeing  that  absolute  justice  is 
done  to  the  veteran. 

Your  organization's  method  for  solving 
this  problem  is  admirable,  namely,  the  train- 
ing of  war-handicapped  men  as  specialists 
In  veterans'  legislation  who  can  advise  and 
help  a  disabled  veteran  in  securing  the  bene- 
fits that  Congress  and  a  gr.iteful  America 
want  the  veterans  to  have.  Your  program 
deserves  the  support  of  all.  (Oscar  H.  Ewing. 
Federal  Security  Administrator.) 

aXITKXAI.    KXSKNHOWEB'S    COMMXNTS 

I  am  delighted  to  bear  that  you  are  taking 
effective  steps  to  raise  substantial  sums  for 
this  purpose.  Your  efforts  will  be  fully  re- 
warded In  the  lasting  appreciation  of  vet- 
erans wbo  will  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
tbe  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting.  (Oen. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.) 

Z  accept  life  membership  In  tbe  Disabled 
American  Veterans  with  a  sense  of  dlstlno- 
tlon.  Membership  In  no  group  In  tba  world 
carries  greater  honor  tban  does  membership 
In  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  (Oen. 
Douglas  A.  MacArthur.) 
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Be  assured  that  we  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  who  have  long  relied  upon 
the  principle  that  unity  develops  strength 
look  with  favor  upon  tbe  valuable  service- 
giving  .sctlvltles  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans'  organization.  (WlUiam  Graen, 
ent.  American  Federation  of  Labar.) 
job  of  providing  pbfalcai  aad  oaeopa* 
lababmtatkm  for  Aaerica's  war 
Ml  diaabied  vataraoa  can  ba  aa- 
eompUriMd  only  with  tbe  sOaaMaa  aaapaaa- 
tion  of  mmuf  cUm  public  and  |w1ra<a  a#m' 
^m,  eMMMom,  aad  ampioyers.  Antong  tba 
■aiipaiailiif  MaaalaWaiia,  tba  Diaatolad  Aaail- 

Tba  DAV  iMlfM  flM  Vnnmtg  tJm\nmf%- 
tkm  to  ball*  dwarlaa'a  war-dlaaM«d  v«t' 
•MMMk   Mb  loifripaMlad  irmtaa.  Am  DiMrtrtad 

turn  batpa  tba  DAV  ta  makMlm  Mb  Wartab 
wtia  jae-ttf  of  bagrtf  •<•  fUil  tm:  Miaad 

formatiau.  atfrtoa.  and  aaaiatanaa  la  Indi- 
vidual iff«*«'**f  vataraaa.  and  tbair  praattaal 
liaison  with  governmental  afanates  and  proa- 
pactlva  amployars.  has  baan  of  such  great 
valua  aa  to  bava  justllled  tbe  Vetarans'  Ad- 
Mlalatratlon  in  furnishing  olBce  faculties  for 
thMB  in  all  of  its  regional,  district,  and  cen- 
tral offices. 

Generous  public  support  of  the  DAV  Serv- 
ice Foundation  will  assure  continuance  of 
tbe  DAV's  vaiiutble  service  activities  for  tba 
benefit  of  Amarlca's  war  wounded  and  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents.  (O.  W. 
Clark.  Deputy  Administrator,  Unltad  States 
Veterans'  Admlnlattstloa.) 
Tbla  la  to  aipiaai  asy  appreciation  for  tba 

It  work  undertaken  by  tbe  DAV,  on 

_'  of  tboaa  wbo  bava  given  more  to  tbalr 
itry  than  can  ever  be  fully  repaid.  La- 
bor'a  baart  poaa  out  to  tha  disabled  vatarana. 
many  of  wbom  coma  from  its  own  ranks,  and 
wa  are  eager  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
those  handicapped  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents to  secure  the  fair  and  generous 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
(Philip  Murray,  president,  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.) 

The  DAV  is  not  appealing  for  your  sym- 
pathy nor  to  your  patriotism,  but  is  present- 
ing a  practical  plan  for  malting  usefxil,  inde- 
pendent citizens  of  our  disabled  veterans. 
It  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  excellent  work. 
(Robert  R.  Wason,  former  president,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers.) 

The  Nation's  first  obligation  siu^ly  is  to 
stand  by  Its  fighting  men  disabled  in  the 
line  of  duty.  The  DAVs  success  in  this  drive 
should  be  desired  by  all  citizens,  for  an  ade- 
quate DAV  staff  will  mean  that  those  who 
have  bravely  fought  and  bled  for  us  aU  will 
not  be  disinherited  and  forgotten.  Many 
pleas  are  made  to  the  American  public.  This 
Is  one  campaign  that  surely  merits  the  gen- 
erous support  of  every  one  of  us.  (Editorial, 
the  New  York  Times.) 

8TATWMBNT8  BT  TWO  AJOaUCAH  PaXSrDElfTS 

The  pxuTJoee  of  your  Nation-wide  rehabUl- 
tatlon  program  •  •  •  to  extend  needed 
■Mlstance  to  members  of  our  armed  forces 
who  become  disabled,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  World  War  and  their 
dependents,  is.  Indeed,  a  worthy  one  and 
merits  the  full  support  of  our  citizens. 
(The  lata  President  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt.) 

Tbe  Disabled  American  Veterans  are  per- 
forming a  moet  usel\ii  function  in  helping 
disabled  comrades  to  help  themselves.  As  I 
told  you  dtiring  your  visit  to  tba  Wblta 
Hotiae.  our  disabled  veterans  deaarva  every 
assistance  within  the  power  of  tba  American 
people. 

tjurely.  In  this  poatwar  reconversion  pe- 
riod there  Is  no  more  Important  and  tlmaly 
work  to  be  done  tban  that  of  aaatatinc  dis- 
abled vetarans.  AU  Americans  should  ooop- 
arata  in  tba  great  task  of  helping  tbeae  vet- 
arans to  make  as  complete  a  transition  aa 
poMlbla  to  productive  clvUlan  Ufa. 


I  feel  certain  that  all  organlaatlons  and  In- 
dividuals who  are  Interested  In  the  welfare 
of  our  country  wUl  assist  you.  (President 
Barry  8.  Truman.) 

In  a  message  recently  Issued  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  General  Walnwrlgbt.  tbe 
foundation's  appeal  is  put  In  a  nutshell. 

rrba  DAV,"  General  Walnwrlgbt  said. 
"maintains  a  Nation -wide  staff  of  trained 
aarvire  ofBrers,  The*«  mm.  disabled  veter- 
ans themnelves,  are  on  r/in»tsnt  6xttj  In  all 
Vaterans'  Administration  erIBces  *  *  «  to 
IMp  tbatr  diMb)«>d  bdddlaa  wKb  all  tbalr 
wpaMadw  *  *  *  'iiipt'Tineot,  aowtpan— 
aaCl8S«  iMiirMiaa.  tv^cpi'ii/'MTum.  and  aoeial. 
Tbay  ibw  wdi  i '  i  'ff-*'^  >**  m»t^«nai 
anaatdMaivtbM*!  «  mini/m  /ju«hieda« 
In  tbalr  flfbt  t/>  r»Ktti>.     'ii-.^f./itr '«, 


nty,  and  happi»ia«.  Ui  u^.u  imua 
wb//laaoma,  paednaciva  W^m, 

•*Uo.  m  a  food  ktmhtmn.  win  yon 
ato  by  balptnf  xm  «a  aantinua  cMa  vital, 
bumanltartan  worfe  for  tba  boys  who  fought 
for  you?" 

CltlKens  who  ara  grateful  for  the  sacrlfioes 
of  America's  disabled  veterans  will,  I  feel 
sure,  generously  support  the  vitally  Impor- 
tant service  program  sponsored  l>y  tbe  Dls- 
abied  American  Veterans  Service  Foundation. 


How  Much  WUl  Free  Meaicne  Cost? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or  MOfTTAHA 

nf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  $  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Avril  11) ,  1949 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "How  Much  Will  FYee  Medicine 
Cost?"  published  In  the  Livingston 
(Mont)  Enterprise  of  April  29,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd, 
as  follows: 


HOW    MT7CH    WIU. 


mmciits  cosTT 


The  social  planners,  who  believe  that  tbe 
world  should  be  made  over  to  agree  with 
their  own  viewpoint,  have  Introduced  In 
Congress  a  bill  to  provide  health  Insurance, 
with  free  medical  treatment  for  everyone. 

But  free  treatment  doesn't  mean  that  at 
alL  According  to  reliable  estimates  this 
so-called  free  treatment  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive Indeed. 

The  bUl  Is  misleading  because  It  does  not 
call  for  any  specific  appropriations  to  put 
It  into  effect.  It  says  merely  that  Congress 
Is  authorised  to  appropriate  as  much  as  will 
be  needed  for  each  of  the  services  proposed. 

Not  even  tbe  backers  of  the  bUl  wUl  come 
out  with  an  estimate  of  its  cost  because  they 
have  no  idea  of  what  it  wlU  take  to  put  tbe 
various  health  plans  Into  effect. 

A  8-percent  pay-roll  tax  is  proposed,  but 
that  admittedly  is  but  a  nominal  amount 
to  raise  funds  with  which  to  start  tbe  health 
plan,  not  to  put  It  into  effect. 

Complete  medical  ssrvlce  for  everybody, 
including  all  the  appliances  needed  for  tba 
111.  Including  crutches,  wheel  chairs,  ambu- 
Uncea.  false  teeth,  eyeglaasee,  and  the  lika. 
oould  mount  up  to  an  enonnous  sum. 

It  would  be  neceaaary  to  educate  thousands 
more  jroung  people  every  year  to  t)ecome  doc- 
tors, nuraaa,  dentuu,  various  kinds  of  tech- 
nldana.  and  to  fill  all  the  other  occupations 
wbleh  would  go  with  health  services. 

One  aannot  imagine  the  extent  to  which 
tha  profram  would  expand  because  the  ao- 


elaltBation  of  medicine  would  mean  the  na- 
eeasity  to  soclallae  or  control  related  Indtw- 
tnes. 

Take  food,  for  example.  Undoubtedly  diet 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  health  and  if  tha 
Government  Is  to  guarantee  good  health  to 
everyone  it  might  be  necessary  to  soparvtsa 
tbe  Nation's  diet. 

Or  to  go  off  on  another  tack.  Some  people 
say  that  thoughta  control  the  ftmctions  of 
the  body  «nd  that  heaith  of  the  body  is  re- 
lated to  hrsKh  of  tbe  mind  Will  It  b#rmna 
•aaaaaary  for  the  Oonrmmmt  to  see  to  tt 
that  everyone  thinks  prnprr  th//n«bt«i  sod  la 
from  all  ktnda  of  mtm^ml  u^tnUmit 

^um,  tba  Mmturtmm  Mailaal  Mm*"  -■ 

flMtai  tbat  tta  kaaa  aantaa*  eaiirn  i..,  m  tba 

btaJili  inmnMiiii  Mil  wiu  i>«  •<)  </oo/ju(j,ooo 
a  year.  HaapHals  and  schM>i«  miuI  smbu' 
lanras  and  ey«  correction  and  flxiug  of  t«eib 
would  b«  extra. 

W.  Oulon  Willlamaon.  formar  actuary  of 
tba  Coelal  Security  Board,  wtu)  should  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  about  what  U  eventually 
planned  by  the  bureaucrau.  estimates  tliat 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  program  coxild  go  as 
high  as  18  percent  of  tbe  pay  roll  of  the  Na- 
tion, might  reach  a  plausible  medium  a( 
12 ''J  percent,  and  would  be  at  least  7  per- 
cent, depending  upon  what  free  services  were 
Insisted  upon. 

The  motmtlng  costs  of  aoclalized  medicine 
In  England  and  New  Zealand  indicates  that 
no  auttar  what  plan  this  country  finally 
adopu,  it  will  be  at  least  twloa  aa  ooatiy 
as  the  first  estimates. 

No,  we  can  rest  assured  that  if  the  Gov- 
amment  geu  lU  finger  inU)  the  health  prob- 
1am  of  the  Nation  the  taxpayers  and  the 
waga-aamers  wUl  not  find  that  iu  service  la 
free. 


Noted  G>lunuust  Jastifies  Senators  Wat- 
km«  and  Donndl  in  Ef  arts  ta  Gat  Tratk 
aa  Atiantk  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  trraB 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday,  May  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd  an  article 
enUtled  "In  the  Nation— The  Two  Sen- 
ators on  the  Par  Left."  written  by  Arthur 
Ej-ock.  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  8,  194«. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Hf  TH«  N*nois— THa  Two  sawsToaa  o»  rwa 

Fab  Lxrr 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASHnroTON,  May  6. — Senate  committees 
tend  to  ijecome  exclusive  inner  cadres  of  tlie 
exclusive  club  which  Is  the  Senate  itself,  and 
they  do  not  relUb  Intnuion  upon  their  de- 
liberations by  Senators  who  ars  nonmem- 
bers.  This  atUtuds  baa  exposed,  currently, 
Senatora  Watkiks,  of  Utah,  and  Dowwxu.,  of 
Missouri,  to  a  good  deal  of  scorn,  irony,  and 
shouting  in  the  hearings  on  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  before  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Balatlons,  to  which  they  don  t  belong. 

But  tbe  belief  that  they  are  performing  a 
v«7  useful  service  to  a  country  which  too 
often  has  been  mUled  on  foreign  policy  Jt  was 
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Mked  to  approT*,  and  the  hop*  that  th«  coun- 
try  may  raaUat  Uila»  tMiii  to  sustain  tiiem. 
Senator!  WaixxiM  and  DoNnLt.  sit  with 
tbs  committee  bf  Nftrance.  acd  on  the  (ar 
left.  They  are  aIle<iMd  to  question  the  wlt« 
only  after  committee  members  have 
their  tnterrogatlona.  At  that  point 
CowNAixT  usually  emphasises  the 
part  of  th«  arranfeBMnt.  Bat  in 
reaoZnte  way  tbe  tvo  Seaatora 
B  tiMir  eMspalpi  to  •vofei  a  full 
iBfOTBlBf  tfabate  as  uuMrtlluilUiisl  and 
otbar  iMiisa  tmpUelt  in  the  North  AUantio 
Fact,  wttlflh  thay  obrioualy  fear  would  not 
be  r  iilliiwli^  tt  tbe  ooounlttee  did  all  the 
quest  lonlnc- 

TKs  XBAar  or  tbs  ic*Tm 
In  a  letter  to  Chairman  CcmrAixT  on 
March  33.  rc<iaeattn«  the  prlrllege  now  en- 
joyed by  the  two  Senators,  they  Tirtually 
^▼e  that  reason  fcr  the  request.  "In  view 
of  the  probability."  they  wrote,  "that  the 
committee  has  nearly,  or  perhaps  entirely, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  [that  the  treaty 
ahould  be  approved  In  the  form  submitted  by 
the  DepartmantoCCIUtel.  we  think  •  •  • 
a^ery  other  Senatcr  should  be  granted  the 
right  of  {>artlcipatlon  in  both  the  public 
haarlnga  and  executive  sessions  to  be  held 
by  thAt  committee  respecting  the  treaty." 
Agraatng  that  noumembers  of  the  committee 
rty»l«*f  have   no   vctlng  rights,   they   asked. 

dlnctly.    And   they  slyly  pctefd  otxt  that 

among  the  precedents  was  the  fact  that 
Chairman  Cowwaixt  himself  had  been  "per- 
mitted to  interrogate  witneaees"  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Texas  Judicial  nomination  before 
a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Cowwallt  was  not 


line  of  Inquiry  thus  far  indicates 
that  they  are  attempting  to  stimulate  com- 
plete candor  by  advocates  of  the  treaty  on 
these  poinu:  (1)  to  what  degree,  in  effect. 
ttaa  pact  eludes  the  conrtttutAonal  provision 
tiMC  Congress  alone  maf  ^Mlwe  war:  (2)  to 
what  decree  it  tnUMftn  from  Congress  to 
the  Preeident's  dWJalBB  a*  to  when  and  how 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  employed  to  carry  out.  throtigh  creation 
of  a  staM  of  war.  the  obligations  assumed 
with  the  m  algnatory  natlooa. 

The  two  •enators  joftned  farces  to  this  ptir- 
poaa  laat  wtatar  when  Mr.  Watkiws  arose  in 
the  r*'— '■"'  now  and  then  to  state  uudetlea 
aboot  tba  Korth  Atlantic  Pact  and  concluded 
from  certain  remarks  by  Mr.  Dowmxll  that 
the  Mlaaourl  Senator  was  of  the  aame  mind. 
OoaaolUtion  led  to  the  letter  at  March  23  to 
Chatraaan  Conmaixt  and  the  prawn ca  of  the 
talruders  on  the  far  left  of  the  committee 


"They  form  a  strange  pair."  Is  the  com- 
ment of  a  dally  observer.  "They  seem  a  little 
forlorn,  but  profoundly  determined,  a  little 
wttMtf.  but  still  tmpiamMy  upright  under 
tta  dMiinMn's  heary  aaam.  He  treats  them 
as  men  toward  whom  charity  has  worn  a 
little  thin,  sometimes  grumbling  remarks  In 
what  la  rather  too  loud  to  be  totto  voice. 

HavacLaaimBD  xaauaa 
But  their  conacientlousneas  aonnounta  all 
this,  and  they  undoubtedly  have  clarified  the 
ftMues  and  improved  the  hearings.  Whether 
tkair  efforts  will  dispose  of  troublesome  ques- 
tions for  Chairman  Cowhaixt  and  Senator 
▼AWSKwaaw  ta  the  floor  debate  does  not  seem 
probable,  and  there  are  those  who  charge 
them  with  precisely  the  oppoalte  purpose. 
But  clearly  Mr.  WA-mifs  and  Mr.  Dommbx 
are  prtmartly  totereated  in  apprteing  the 
SMMia  and  ttaa  paopla  of  the  fuU  potential 
at  the  treaty  bafava  tt  li  approved,  both  with 
laapect  to  the  obUfBtlOB  to  whtA  tt  com- 
mits the  United  Statee  and  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  that  obligation  will  be 
executed.  When  one  recalls  that  lend-lease 
was  repreaenfd  by  atltiulalratton  spokes- 
znea  aa  a  okiaattra  laadlHf  away  from  our 
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World  War  II,  this  effort  be- 

coounendable. 

of   State   has   been   much 

some  of  his  predecessors 

facts  of  a  bold  admlnistra- 

forelgn  policy.     Mr.  Lovett. 
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Cartels  Coi  ild  Straii|:Ie  America 


EXTENSJON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAJV 

IN  THE  HOUS  5  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday,  April  28,  1949 
SADOW!  >KI 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

extei^d    my    remarks    in    the 

to  Include  an  article  by 

which  appeared  in  the 

Nation's    Business    for    May 


Mr 

leave    to 
RccoRO.  I  Wish 
Junius  B.  Woo^ 
magazine 
1949: 

CAKtsLa  Conj)   SraANOLs   Ambuca 

Like  giants  llcl  ing  their  wounds  before  re- 
turning to  battle,  International  cartels  are 
raising  their  hea  Is  from  the  ruins  of  war. 

These  Oollathi  of  world  trade,  their  astute 
strategy  cloaked  In  secrecy,  are  now  mys- 
terious but  dom  nant  factors  in  the  world's 
hopes  and  effortt  for  a  permanent  peace.  In 
their  individual  fields,  they  are  world  gov- 
ernments by  thel  r  own  right  and.  In  many  of 
those  countries  which  they  caU  home,  the 
actual  p>ower  ove  r  the  state. 

In  the  moves  nade  so  quietly  behind  the 
open  conferences  the  United  States  Is  caught 
in  an  amazing  ]  losltlon.  It  is  the  healthy 
host  on  which  ce  rtels  fatten  and  profit.  Our 
generous  billion  i  are  rebuilding  European 
nations  that  wige  economic  war  on  us 
throtigh  powerfu  international  cartels  which 
soon  can — and  •>me  already  do— have  their 
former  stran^ti  old  on  American  security 
and  economy.  1  tie  appeasement  of  peace  Is 
more  bizarre  thi  n  that  of  war. 

Scholars  and  <  Iplomats  can  Interpret  the 
Issiie  as  an  acad(  mic  test  to  decide  whether 
free  competition- —the  economy  of  American 
democracy— or  monopoly  which  is  encour- 
aged and  fosterer  1  by  European  governments 
will  stirvlve  in  t  ae  world.  To  our  Govern- 
ment attemptinf  to  stock-pile  strategic  ma- 
terials for  defen  e.  to  manufaurturers  at  the 
mercy  of  forelg^  cartels  for  essential  raw 
merchant  and  bualneasman 
and  to  the  mlllfcns  of  Americans  who  pay 
the  bills,  it  Is  4ot  academic  but  real  and 
vital. 

Chaste    dl]riosiatia    language    shims    the 

itiggestlve  of  evil.    Intema- 

tt|  afreement  Is  preferred  but 

In  the  plain  language 
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of  the  United  States,  a  cartel  Is  a  monopoly, 
forbidden  by  law  in  this  country.  When  the 
monopoly  is  in  more  than  one  country.  It 
becomes  a  cartel.  An  American  member  of  a 
cartel  can  be  prosecuted  tmder  antitrust 
laws  but  most  other  countries  encourage  and 
protect  them.  They  are  old  in  Europe,  the 
first  in  1470.  when  Pope  Paul  II  and  King 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  outlawed  competitors 
and  pooled  production  and  profits  of  their 
alum  mines  to  fight  the  Turks  and  Htissltas. 

If  the  United  States  were  practical  as  well 
as  a  good-natured  Santa  Claus  to  the  world, 
it  would  not  be  a  willing  victim  of  cartels 
which  threaten  its  material  well-being.  The 
issue  will  come  before  the  United  Nations. 
Given  the  cues  by  their  profitable  cartels, 
nations  will  vote  together.  The  Inclination 
of  the  world  organization  will  be  to  strip  the 
United  States  of  what  defensive  weapons  it 
has  against  the  powerful  combinations.  The 
United  States  must  make  its  own  fight. 

Cartels  to  control  manufactured  products 
are  the  most  numerous  but  the  United  States 
with  its  inventive  genius,  private  initiative. 
free  competition  and  Industrial  development 
knows  how  to  cope  with  them.  The  situa- 
tion la  different  in  the  face  of  world  cartels 
which  monopolize  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  raw  materials.  American  priv* 
ate  ingenuity  has  found  substitutes  for  many 
basic  commodities  but  the  fight  to  get  fair 
treatment  for  American  producers  from  raw- 
material  cartels  must  be  made  through  our 
Government. 

The  United  States  is  wholly  dependent  on 
Imports  from  abroad  for  many  of  the  raw 
materials  necessary  for  Industry  and  daily 
life.  Organization  set-up,  sources,  methods 
of  operation  and  attitude  toward  the  Ameri- 
can market  differ  for  each  cartel.  Brief 
sketches  of  several  of  the  most  important 
show  the  complicated  workings  of  aU. 

mr 

No  tin  mines  are  in  the  United  States  and 
all  Is  Imported,  either  ore  or  In  bars.  Even 
with  such  substitutes  as  electroplating, 
alimiinum  foil,  ball  bearings,  plastics,  ceUo- 
phane,  glass,  paper,  and  noncoated  contain- 
ers, this  country  needs  half  the  world  pro- 
duction of  tin  or.  on  a  per  capita  basis,  10 
times  that  of  any  other  country.  Mines  are 
in  BoUvla,  Malaya,  Dutch  Bast  Indies,  Indo- 
china. Thailand  (formerly  Slam),  Nigeria. 
Belgium  Congo,  Portugal  and  Cornwall. 

The  International  Tin  Committee,  a  cartel 
of  governments — Britain,  Holland,  Belgliun. 
Bolivia.  France,  and  Thailand — controlled  90 
percent  of  the  world's  tin  until  dissolved 
December  31,  1946.  It  so  effectively  blocked 
our  Government's  prewar  attempts  to  stock- 
pile tin — Indispensable  for  armaments — that 
Prof.  K.  E.  Knorr  wrote :  "Civilization  may  be 
liquidated  but  not  the  tin  producers." 

Aa  a  war  measure,  our  Government  built 
a  smelter  and  refinery  at  Texas  City.  Tex., 
in  1940.  Congress  has  decided  to  keep  it  In 
production  until  June  30,  1951.  The  Tin 
Processing  Corp.,  a  Dutch  concern,  is  em- 
ployed to  operate  the  plant.  This  same  com- 
pany has  charge  of  the  Dutch  Government  s 
East  Indian  tin  properties  but  no  critlclam 
is  made  of  its  operation  of  our  plant. 

The  big  grief  of  oiir  Texas  City  plant  la 
that  it  cannot  get  enough  high-grade  tin 
concentrates  from  the  tin-producing  coun- 
tries to  run  at  full  capacity  though  the  own- 
er of  the  plant  (United  States  Govern- 
ment) is  financing  those  countries.  The 
plant  gets  most  of  its  ore  and  bars  from  the 
Hochschild  Armaya  and  smaller  mines  In 
Bolivia.  The  output  of  the  larger  Patino 
mlnea— baalc  wag*  100  a  year— goes  to  that 
corporation's  smeltars  in  England.  Tin  min- 
ing by  dredgee  in  the  Bast  Indies,  though 
crippled  by  Japanese  destruction,  is  cheaper 
than  the  deep  shafts  of  Bolivia  and  the  ore 
is  higher  grade,  making  the  Bolivian  ore 
doubly  expensive. 
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Since  the  announced  dissolution  of  the  tin 
cartel,  control  and  distribution  of  the  world 
supply  operates  in  the  framework  of  tha 
United  Nations.  A  14- vote  study  group-- 
Auatralla,  Canada,  India.  Malaya  and  Nigeria, 
United  Kingdom,  Prance.  Belgium,  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  Czechoslovakia.  Bolivia.  China, 
Thailand,  and  United  States — has  MO.OOO  a 
year  for  a  secretariat  in  The  Hague  and  a 
monthly  bulletin.  A  combined  tin  commit- 
tee of  eight— Canada,  India.  United  King- 
dom. Prance,  Belgium.  Netherlands,  China, 
and  United  States — is  in  Washington. 

The  study  group  keeps  abreast  of  the 
world  tin  situation;  production,  smelting, 
and  consumption.  With  Its  estimates  for  a 
coming  year,  the  Tin  Committee  meets  each 
January  1,  and  allocates  the  expected  sur- 
plus output,  but  only  of  bar  tin.  to  different 
countries.  Although  It  does  not  fix  prices, 
limit  production,  or  decide  who  shall  sell  to 
whom,  the  United  Nations  Tin  Committee 
has  the  practical  effect  of  a  tin  cartel  on 
which  the  United  States,  the  only  nonpro- 
ducer.  Is  entirely  dependent  for  this  indus- 
trial necessity.  It  shows  how  this  country 
can  fare  in  the  United  Natlona. 

The  quota  of  bar  tin  allocated  to  a  cotintry 
Is  what  the  Committee  decides  the  country 
needs,  not  what  it  wants.  A  producing 
country  also  can  hold  as  much  bar  tin  out  of 
the  surplus  pool  as  it  wants  for  its  own  use. 
It  can  sell  crude  ore  without  consvilting  the 
Committee.  This  means  that,  as  long  as 
the  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Tin 
Committee,  this  country  is  held  down  to  a 
ration  of  bar  tin  but  can  buy  crude  ore  from 
whatever  cotmtrles  will  sell.  The  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  is  the  exclu- 
sive buyer  and  no  private  Import  Uoenaes 
are  issued. 

Bar  tin  is  so  compact  and  valuable  that 
smelter-owning  countries  have  severe  pen- 
alties for  smuggling  or  bootlegging.  Tin  ore, 
on  the  other  hand,  contains  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  waste  that  shipping  it  across 
oceans  to  a  smelter,  as  the  Untied  States 
must  do.  Is  a  big  expense.  If  this  country 
were  assured  of  an  open  market  to  buy  bar 
tin,  free  from  cartel  or  United  Nations  con- 
trol, it  cotUd  shut  down  the  expensive  Texas 
City  smelter. 

The  richest  tin  mines  are  owned  by  gor- 
emmenu.  If  these  monopollsta.  now  oper- 
ating in  the  United  Nations,  won't  give  the 
United  States  mors  tin  as  a  partial  rettun 
for  Its  loans — a  private  pensioner  might  offer 
to  mow  the  lawn — they  might,  at  least,  per- 
mit OS  to  build  a  smelter  near  their  tin 
tfq^aalts  to  reduce  our  tranaportatlon  costs. 

IWUOBffRIAt  DiaaCOITDS 

Of  all  cartels,  the  so-called  diamond  syn- 
dicate has  the  firmest  grip  on  a  prime  neces- 
sity for  American  industry.  London  Is  its 
home.  DeBeers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  of 
South  Africa  is  its  cornerstone  but  it  oper- 
ates through  three  subsidiaries:  Diamond 
Corp..  Ltd.:  Diamond  Producers  Association, 
Ltd.;  and  Diamond  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.  Dur- 
ing a  year  it  sella  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  world  production  of  diamonds.  The 
only  ones  it  does  not  sell  are  from  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  or  Arkansas.  American  dealers  I 
talked  with  have  an  impression  that  merely 
handling  these  will  blacklist  them  from 
further  purchases  from  the  syndicate. 

DeBeers  bought  into  companies  operating 
mines  in  French,  Belgian,  and  Portuguese 
AfHoan  colonies  but  Its  subsidiary  Diamond 
fading  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  exclusive  selling 
agency  for  all  mines.  Is  the  cartel's  most 
effective  weapon  for  world  control.  It  was 
the  bright  brain  chUd  of  either  Cecil  Rhodes 
or  Barnev  Bamato  Isaacs  who  developed  an 
abandoned  digging  into  one  of  the  world's 
tittkest  mines.  Another  South  African 
atatesman.  Sir  Ernest  Oppenhelmer.  brought 
It  to  the  present  perfection.  As  half  the 
profits  of  a  mU.e  may  go  to  a  colony  and  aU 


pay  heavy  export  duties,  the  four  nations 
are  stanch  supporters  of  the  cartel. 

TUs  United  States  Is  the  market  for  80 
percent  of  world  production  of  industrial 
diamonds  for  cutting  tools.  WhUe  Indus- 
trials are  only  28  percent  of  the  value  of 
world  production,  they  are  85  percent  of  the 
weight  in  carats.  A  mine  produces  both  gem 
and  Industrial  stones  like  prize  apples  and 
nubbins  from  the  same  tree.  The  Nation 
does  not  weep  when  fewer  gems  are  added 
to  the  Jewel  boxes  of  Park  Avenue  dowagers 
but  when  the  supply  of  grubby  industrials 
is  choked,  American  industry  slows  down 
from  Jet  plane  velocity  to  an  oxcart  crawl. 
The  United  SUtes  tried  to  break  the  syn- 
dicate fetters  with  an  antitrust  siUt  in  1SM5. 
The  allegation  was  that  a  bank  accoxmt,  ad- 
vertising agency,  an  engineer  to  buy  ma- 
chinery and  ether  employees  In  the  United 
States  put  the  syndicate  within  Jurisdiction 
of  American  coturta.  The  syndicate  answered 
that  It  did  not  do  any  business  in  the  United 
States  and.  last  July,  the  court  agreed. 

American  dealers  again  go  to  London  to 
buy  diamonds.  The  syndicate's  Invitations 
to  slghta.  as  its  semiannual  sales  are 
known,  are  limited  to  dealers  who  can  show 
a  certified  bill  of  exchange  for  $80,000.  Even 
this  evidence  of  ability  to  buy  does  not  per- 
mit a  dealer  to  rummage  through  the  dis- 
play to  pick  out  stones.  They  are  separated 
into  series  of  gem  or  industrial  diamonds 
and  further  divided  into  packages,  a  buyer 
must  take  the  bad  with  the  good  in  a  pack- 
age so  the  syndicate  will  not  he  stuck  with 
inferior  stones. 

When  German  invasion  threatened  Lon- 
don, syndicate  offices  and  stocks  migrated. 
An  Invitation  from  lU  best  customer  to 
come  to  the  United  States  was  declined.  It 
settled  in  Canada  and  Bermuda  and  stayed 
out  of  our  Jurisdiction.  American  dealers 
did  their  buying  there  and  the  syndicate 
limited  our  Government's  war  reserves  to  a 
few  weeks'  supply  of  diamonds.  It  is  slml- 
lariy  unresponsive  to  American  present  ef- 
forts at  stock  piling.  Diamonds  still  must  be 
found  where  nature  has  planted  them  and 
the  syndicate  has  fenced  in  the  fields. 

OtnKIWB 

This  Is  a  minor  item  in  our  annual  trade 
balance  but  highly  important  for  the  health 
of  the  country.  The  growing  of  cinchona 
bark,  the  sotirce  of  quinine.  Is  a  Dutch  co- 
loxUai  monopoly  but  French.  Engllah,  and 
Swiss  manufacturers  and  distributors  join 
the  Dutch  in  fixing  prices  and  quotas 
throughout  the  world  for  the  finished  ma- 
laria remedy. 

Some  cinchona  is  grown  in  Sumatra  but 
BS  percent  of  the  world  supply  comes  from 
Java  where  the  government  owns  one-tenth 
of  the  plantauons.  The  government  forbids 
the  export  of  seeds  or  increased  plantation 
acreage  and  requires  licenses  for  exports  of 
bark  and  then  only  to  approved  manufac- 
turers. Adding  to  government  revenues  Is 
the  primary  piupoae  of  the  rigid  controls — 
restricted  sales  and  high  prices  to  consum- 
ers and  low  prices  to  growers.  Natives  have 
burned  their  crops  in  protest  against  the 
bare  subsistence  prices  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment monopoly. 

At  the  same  time,  the  world  and  the 
United  Statee  in  particular  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  quinine.  Regardless  of  the  relative 
efficiency  of  quinine  or  atabrtne  and  other 
substitutes  as  malaria  remedies,  the  medi- 
cal profeaaion  advises  supervision  by  a  physi- 
cian when  using  substitutes.  Malaria  suf- 
ferers can  doae  themaelvee  with  quinine. 

Anticipating  war,  this  government  at- 
tempted to  lay  In  a  reserve  of  quinine.  Ne- 
gotiations collapsed  when  Dutch  representa- 
tives frankly  disclosed  that  Germany  would 
take  all  they  cared  to  raise.  The  lack  of 
quinine  showed  later  in  the  casualty  lists  of 
American  troops  m  tropical  climates.  One 
consideration  for  our  aid  to  the  Netherlands 


might  well  be  that  we  do  not  again  lack  the 
quinine  so  necessary  for  life  and  health. 


Cinnabar  has  been  mined  In  California. 
Oregon,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  The  New 
Almaden  and  New  Idrla  mines  in  California, 
the  latter  worked  for  100  yeara.  were  the  last 
to  close.  Mercury  content  was  low  and  la- 
bor costs  were  hl|{h. 

The  United  SUtes  now  depends  entirely 
on  Mercuric  Eurupeo,  an  Italian  and  Spanish 
cartel  which  hxes  productl<JU  and  sales,  tor 
our  needed  mercury.  It  has  many  indus- 
trial uses  and  is  a  must  for  percussion  fuses. 
The  United  States  should  be  able  to  get 
enough  flasks  of  mercury  for  its  needs  as  a 
slight  return  for  aid  it  is  giving  the  two 
countries. 

QtTxaaACBO 

Argentina  and  Paraguay  produce  98  per- 
cent of  the  world  supply  of  the  tannin 
needed  for  tanning  leather.  Tannin  is  ex- 
tracted from  quebracho,  the  hardest  of 
woods.  Producers  must  get  permission  from 
their  governments  and  comply  with  qviotas 
and  prices  fixed  by  the  Forestal  Land,  lim- 
ber *  Railways  Co..  Ltd..  a  British  corpo- 
ration whose  Spanish  name  runs  to  13 
worda.  After  its  subsidiarleB  in  the  United 
States  were  prosecuted  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  1943  and  1046.  It  took  a  tip  from 
the  diamoiul  syndicate  and  now  operates 
from  England.  Canada,  and  South  America, 
beyond  reach  of  our  laws  but  not  of  our 
markets. 


Until  the  war,  the  British  and  Dutch 
cartels  enjoyed  a  free  hand  in  fixing  rubber 
quotas  and  prices  In  a  world  which  they 
had  divided,  with  the  United  States  as  the 
largest  consumer.  TTieir  colonies  produced 
97  percent  of  the  world  supply  of  natural 
rubber.  Foreseeing  trouble  In  1038.  tha 
United  States  asked  for  an  increase  in  its 
quota  but  the  Dutch  saW  they  wanted  to 
stock  pile  for  themselves.  The  Japanese 
moved  In  and  our  source  of  natural  rubber 
disappeared. 

The  Nation's  determined  effmts  to  meet 
the  crisis  are  an  indtistrial  epic.  MUllons 
were  invested  In  plantations  on  the  Anuuwn 
where  wild  trees  supplied  half  the  needs  of 
the  world  30  years  earlier.  Factories  were 
buUt  to  reclaim  used  rubber  but  the  greatest 
accomplishment  was  a  cloven  plants  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  or  chemical  rubber. 

These  facilities  are  Oovemment-owned 
and  privately  operated.  Congress  has  de- 
cided that  they  must  produce  at  least  one- 
third  of  their  full  capacity  untU  Jxme  30, 
1950.  Improvements  and  experience  have  cut 
prtxluctlon  costs  down  to  those  for  natural 
rubber. 

East  India  plantations  also  are  again  pro- 
ducing at  close  to  their  prewar  capacity. 
Cutting  down  trees  was  more  difficult  for 
the  Japanese  than  wrecking  tin-mining  ma- 
chinery. 

Rubber  may  be  the  bellwether  which  will 
disclose  the  attitude  of  the  United  Nations 
toward  moves  of  the  United  States  to  jwo- 
tect  Itself  from  exploitation  by  cartels. 
Though  not  yet  stated  in  open  meeting,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  If  the  United  SUtes 
puts  Into  practice  its  policies  for  stimulating 
world  trade,  supplying  other  nations  with 
dollar  exchange  and  aiding  people  of  all 
backward  areas,  it  will  withdraw  from  com- 
petition with  their  production.  That  could 
mean  closing  the  synthetic-rubber  planu 
which  protect  this  country  from  again  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  cartel. 

Those  nations  which  profit  so  richly  from 
cartels  would  vote  for  that.  The  United 
States  must  fight  alone.  It  has  the  tooia 
11  it  will  use  them. 

"Combine  our  international  lending  with 
our  Government  stock  pUing."  Is  a  mild  *ug- 
geetlon  of  Prof.  G.  A.  Briefs,  who  has  many 
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Uie  Export-Import 
tills  Oovem- 
by  nations  re- 
AOMrican  funds 
■I  cartfl-minded 
of  cartels  be- 
the  reach  of  American  laws  are  In 
recelvtac  laaiiB  from  the  United 
Mataa.  The  cattela  are  not  beyond  control 
by  tboae  aomtrtes.  The  cartela  are  big  reve- 
nue prodoecrs  for  the  countrlaa  but  the 
government*  may  consider  It  better  business 
to  tone  dovn  cartel  demands  on  the  United 
States  and  continue  recelTlng  loans. 

Tarlflk  aad  tra«le  are  ostBOdail  weapons 
iB  an  ac«  wbare  all  are  fllmdi  around  the 
table  but  they  can  have  their  uses.  Pub- 
lic opinion  and  good  will  also  hare  wei^t. 
vlth  a  genooui  giver.  Such 
and  unpleasant  emedies  should  not 
In  (almeaa.  American  Got- 
t  and  mdustry  should  be  freed  from 
exactions  of  quotas  and  prices  by  cartels 
which  operate  from  countries  receiving 
United   States  aid. 

That  Is  only  fair  exchanf*.  It  will  be  far 
from  an  •«■&  tradt  but  the  United  Stataa 
can  chatsa  oC  Ita  alKvt  end  of  the  bargain 
aa  a  pradlial  investment  for  the  good  of 
Mankind  aad  world  peace. 

A  few  montba  ago  22  nations  sat  down 
wtUi  oar  rapnsMitatiTaa  and  tabulated  what 
materials  tkay  Beaded  from  our  tlfl.OOO.OOO.- 
000  Maraball  {dan.  They  also  needed  loans 
from  the  banJt.  All  transactions  should  not 
r*  one-aided. 

It  Is  time  to  sit  down  again  and  tabulate 
what  we  need  from  them — the  materials 
which  American  Industry  must  taav*  to  sxir- 
vlve  and  certainly  Che  67  commodttlaB  which 
our  Goveminent  is  stocic  piling  for  national 
security. 

The  Marshall  plan  already  has  distributed 
Tba  Bqiart-IflBport  Bank 
Xm  to  protect  the 
States  aad  Its  ladaskry  trom  the  ex- 
of  fotatgn  cartels  must  be  signed 
before  the  last  balances  are  distributed  and 
this  country  finds  Itself  stripped  of  bargain- 
ing strength. 

Bacgalnlag  should  not  be  neoeaaary  in  the 
And  plaee— oaately  fair  trsataant  for  our 
country. 


BAsinf-Potnt  Parent  Earns  Greatest  Sun 
in  20  Years— Bi«  Steel  Net  for  First 
Qavter  1949  Nearly  $50,000,000— 
MiiratoniiJB  Woald  Provide  Blank 
Check  on  Small-Business  Eoterpnse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TBXaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEBRIfTATIVia 
Thursday.  Jfav  5.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
benefit  of  the  basing -point  system,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  according  to 
an  AP  dispatch  reported  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  April  27.  1949.  earned  more 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1949  than  in  any 
like  period  in  20  years.  Had  the  un- 
earned increment  of  phantom  freight 
been  added  to  ttiese  stapendou^i  eamiocs 


that  sum  mighjt  have  been  many  millions 
more. 

<  dement  decision  the  co- 
steel  industry  abandoned 
the  basing-p)int  system.  But,  Big 
Steel,  the  fatier  and  perfecter  of  the 
twl  is.  "basing  point"  and 
'Pittsburgh  pli  IS,"  does  not  give  up  easily. 
Its  hand  stayed  by  the  courts.  Big  Steel 
relies  upon  th»  Congress  of  the  United 
obtiJn  the  authority  it  now 
nore  use  the  basing-point 


After   the 
lossus  of  the 


States  to 
lacks  to  once 
sj-stem. 

s^.\Li.  Btjsurftas  thk 


LOSKl    UNOKR    THS 
NUTORIUM  BILL 


United  Statrs  Steel,  also  a  leading  ex- 


ponent of  the 


acter  will  be  a 
Keeping  in 
Steel    were    fcir 
annual  rate 
000  OCO      The! 
April  27.  in  a 


000.000  as  of 

total  postwar 
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art  of  merger,  consolida- 


tion, integral  on.  and  expansion,  con- 
tinues to  grow  day  and  night  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds.  If  the  Congress  in- 
tends to  prese 've  and  strengthen  small- 
business  enterprise  and  to  maintain  a 
healthy  busine  ns  structure,  then  the  mor- 
atorium nor  a  ly  other  bill  of  like  char- 
lowed  to  pass, 
mind  the  earnings  of  Big 
only  one  quarter,  the 
uould  approximate  $200.- 
Wall  Street  Journal  of 
comparison  of  the  March 
quarter  for  19-  8  and  1949,  shows  the  1949 
quarter  net  ei  rnings  were  almost  twice 
that  of  the  1JK8  quarter  for  the  same 
period. 

The  Wall  Street 
out  the  point 


Journal  also  brings 

that  "authorized  projects 

still  to  be  cordpleted  amounted  to  S238.- 


Sdarch  31.  This  means  a 
acilities  program  of  $986,- 
000.000."  Thihk  of  it— almost  a  biUion 
dollars  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  mo- 
nopoly 

It  is  a  grav(  question  indeed  when  we 
consider  the  i  mport  of  the  vast  expan- 
sion program.*  that  this  and  other  cor- 
porations havi '  under  way.  The  intensi- 
fied programs  Df  integratian.  of  purchase 
of  competing  >Iants.  and  of  the  general 
expansion  of  big  business  should  make 
us  pause  and  r  leditate  upon  the  direction 
in  which  we  a:  e  going. 

Our  country  has  been  made  great  by 
the  effort  expended  by  individuals. 
whether  they  be  farmers,  merchants, 
manufacturer!,  miners,  or  any  other 
form  of  endeavor  under  our  freedom  of 
choice  in  voca  ion  or  avocation. 

I  know  of  110  better  way  to  preserve 
and  strengthei  i  our  economy  than  to  pre- 
serve and  stre  igthen  our  antitrust  laws, 
certainly  the  passage  of  a  moratorium 
bill  is  dlame  rically  opposed  to  that 
proposition. 

The  article  rom  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  folk  ws: 

Big  Sttzl  Easti:  ncs  fob  Qu.\rteb  Labgest  in 
nicablt  20  yxabs 

New  York.  Ap  rll  27. — Business  prospects  of 
the  steel  Indusl  ry  had  a  sharp  vote  of  con- 
fidence todsy  rom  Its  largest  producer — 
United  States  Steel  Corp. 

Big  Steel  rep(  rrted  Its  net  Income  for  the 
first  3  months  o  '  1940  was  Hd.Sas.eTO,  largest 
In  naarty  39  yet  rs. 

TtM  eompsn]  shipped  more  steel  prod- 
ucts— 5.401.216  ona — than  It  ever  has  In  any 
previous  3-moo  h  period. 

•  i.AO    A    SHABK    DnrTDKIfO 

Its  directors  t  oosted  the  dividend  on  com- 
stock  to  11  SO  a  share  from  the  previous 


$125.  which  had  been  paid  since  December 
1947.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  a 
special  91  additional  payment  was  made  3 
months  ago. 

Irving  S.  Olds,  United  States  Steel  chair- 
man  of  the  board,  said  he  hoped  dividend 
payments  of  this  size  could  be  continued. 
He  added  the  company  expected  high-level 
operations  to  extend  "into  the  third  quar- 
ter" in  the  absence  of  labor  difficulties  or 
national   catastrophe. 

"Business  is  holding  up  very  well."  B4r, 
Olds  told  a  news  conference  yesterday  after 
the  earnings  and  dividends  were  announced. 
He  said  the  backlog  of  orders  represented 
4  to  5  months  of  operations  at  current  out- 
put levels.  New  orders  In  the  first  quarter 
were  10  percent  ahead  of  the  like  1948  period, 
although  the  March  rate  was  around  7  per- 
cent imder  that  of  the  final   1948  quarter. 

COMPABISON    OV    EARNINGS 

The  first-quarter  net  Income  was  equal 
to  $5.01  a  common  share  and  compares  with 
$27,837,341  or  $2.48  a  share  in  the  like  1918 
period,  and  $41,510,274  or  $4.05  a  share  tn 
the   preceding   quarter. 

United  States  Steel  announced  Its  figures 
after  the  New  York  Stock  Market  had  closed, 
with  the  final  sale  of  Its  common  stock  hers 
made  at  $72.25  a  share.  At  San  Francisco, 
where  trading  still  was  In  progress,  price  of 
the  shares  climbed  to  a  closing  figure  of 
$73.50. 

The  second  largest  producer  In  the  Indus- 
try— Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. — reports  its  first- 
quarter   results   tomorrow. 


Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FUNDERS 

OF  VESMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  ID.  1949 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  list  fur- 
nished me  by  the  Board  for  the  Condem- 
nation of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  some  of  the  prop- 
erties and  owners  who  are  under  active 
consideration  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

ADDRESS    OF    PHOPERTT    AND    OWNER 

1317  Ninth  Street  NW.:  Edeleen,  Milton. 

1323  Ninth  Street  NW.:  Bell,  Myrtler. 

1230  Tenth  Street  NW.;  Miller.  Thomas. 

1236  Tenth  Street  NW.:  Tavlor,  Fountain  L. 

1238  Tenth  Street  NW.:  Miller,  Thomas. 

405  Fifty -third  Street  NE.:  Berry,  Spencer 
S- 

1213"2  Blodgen  Court  NW.:  Hoy.  Lewis  F. 

1907  Capital  Avenue  NE.:  Steward,  Glllard 
J.  and  Annie  J. 

220  D  Street  NW.:  Webster.  John  C.  or  Q. 

18  Dlngman  Court  NW.:  Lloyd,  Fannie  L. 

19  Dlngman  Court  NW  :  Ball,  John  B. 

20  Dlngman  Court  NW  :  Nelson.  Joe. 

21  Dlngman  Court  NW.;  Lock  wood.  Char- 
lotte. 

22  Dlngman  Court  NW.:  Lockwood.  Char- 
lotte. 

23  Dlngman  Court  NW.:  National  Tax  In- 
vestment Co..  Inc. 

24  Dlngman  Court  NW. :  Lockwood.  Blancha 
Catherine. 
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26  Dlngman  Court  NW.:  Lockwood.  Blanche 

96  Dlngman  Court  NW.:  Lockwood.  Blanch* 
Catherine. 

28  Dlngman  Court  NW.:  Lockwood.  Blanche 
Catherine. 

29  Dlngman  Court  NW.:  filattery,  Mary  ■. 

30  Dlngman  Court  NW.:  Slattery.  Mary  K. 
515   Dlngman   Court  NW.:    CuslclL,   Marie 

Louise. 

517  Dlngman  Court  NW.:  Cuslck.  Marie 
Louise. 

113  P  Street  SW.:  Nash,  Charles  M.  and 
Doris  H. 

114  F  Street  SW.:  Nash,  Charles  M.  and 
Doris  H. 

116  F  Street  SW.:  Nash,  Charles  M.  and 
Doris  H. 

118  F  Street  SW.:  Nash.  Charles  M.  and 
Doris  H. 

aaSS  Foote  Street  NE.:  Hall,  James. 

896  G  Street  SW. :  Downey,  John  F. 

326  Pleasant  Court  SW.:  Downey,  John  F. 

328  Pleasant  Court  SW.:  Downey,  John  F. 

303  H  Street  SW.:  Culllnane,  Mary  A. 

19  McCullough  Court  NW.:  Cummlngs, 
Carl  S. 

20  McCullough  Court  NW.:  Lockwood, 
Blanche  C. 

21  McCullough  Court  NW.:  Harris,  Lillian 
V. 

22  McCullough  Cotn^  NW.:  Cummlngs. 
Carl  S. 

23  McCullough  Cotirt  NW.;  Mayton,  Wa- 
verly  E.  and  Geraldlne  G. 

24  McCullough  Court  NW.:  Mayton,  Wa- 
verly  B.  and  Geraldlne  O. 

25  McCullough  Court  NW.;  Mayton,  Wa- 
verly  E.  and  Geraldlne  G. 

436  New  York  Avenue  NW.:  Morgan.  John 
W. 

418  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Troiano.  Mary  E. 

420  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Troiano.  Mary  E. 

434  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Robinson,  WUlls. 

455 Vi  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Lopatin.  Harry. 

457Vi  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Lopatin,  Harry. 

480»4  Ridge  Street  NW. :  Lopatin,  Harry. 

13  Virginia  Avenue  SW.:   Miller.  Bmllle  A. 

15  Virginia  Avenue  SW.:  Settle.  G.  W.  and 
May  C.  W. 

17  Virginia  Avenue  SW.:  Miller.  Smille  A. 

323  B  Street  NS.:  Drown.  Marian  Julia. 

836  B  Street  NS.:  Drown,  Marian  JuUa. 

303  New  York  Avenue  NW.:  Greenburg, 
Harry  and  Anna. 

305  New  York  Avenue  NW.:  Glbbs.  Con- 
stance H. 

307  New  York  Avenue  NW.:  Schlasberg, 
Jack  and  Dorothy. 

308  New  York  Avenue  NW.:  Schlesberg, 
Jacli  and  Dorothy. 

311  New  York  Avenue  NW.:  Schlesberg, 
Jack  and  Dorothy. 

313  New  York  Avenue  NW.:  Keefer,  Ger- 
trude M.  and  Sthel  L. 

2140  Blghth  Street  NW.:  Oulldfield  Bap- 
tist Church.  Inc. 

531  Fifteenth  Street  NW.:  Wall.  Kit.  Jr. 

1027  Capitol  Avenue  NS.:  Lewis.  Lan- 
don  H. 

413  Ridge  Street  NW. :  Kern,  Anna  L. 

448  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Davis.  Kemp. 

450  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Blkins,  Philip  L. 

452  Ridge  Street  NW.:   Barrett,  William  F. 

454  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Montegomery, 
Louise. 

456  Ridge  Street  NW.:  B:ettler.  Carl. 

458  Ridge  Street  NW.;  Trachtenberg. 
Sarah. 

460  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Trachtonbsrg, 
Sarah. 

429  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Hughly.  Charles  W. 

28  D  Street  SE.:   Walling,  Helen  M. 

433  Ridge  Street  NW.:  Bast.  Philip  and 
Irene. 

435  Ridge  Street  NW  :  Bast.  Philip  and 
Irene. 


Tlic  Bold  New  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  lENir ESSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  6  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Bold  New  Program."  pub- 
lished In  the  Reporter  for  April  28.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bold  New  Program — Caw  We  Learn  To 
Expand  in  a  Civhjzkd  Wat? 

Not  long  after  President  Truman  delivered 

his  inaugural  address,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Krug  told  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
that  Ameirlcan  reserves  of  certain  Industrial 
materials  were  virtually  nil.  E^rug  was  not 
out  to  ^hiii  the  Nation's  blood:  he  was  not 
at  that  moment  teUitxg  the  usual  story  of 
resources  that  had  been  plundered  c»' 
squandered  in  the  ciistomary  reckless  ways. 
He  was  referring  to  resources  that  the  United 
States  had  never  contained  in  quantity — 
minerals  and  metals,  for  the  most  part,  with 
singular,  useful  properties.  In  the  last  few 
decades.  American  technology  has  learned 
how  to  use  them  in  the  production  of  every- 
thing from  truck  bodies  to  antltanlc  shells: 
having  discovered  the  advantages  of  these 
largely  un-American  materials,  our  tech- 
nicians now  cannot  get  along  without  them. 
They  come  from  most  of  the  continents  and 
Islands  of  the  world.  If  they  were  to  cease 
coming,  American  production  would  be  se- 
verely disorganized.  Some  phases  of  it  could 
scarcely  continue  at  all. 

American  technology  runs  largely  on  elec- 
tricity. To  be  controlled,  electricity  must  be 
insulated.  Mica,  the  best  Insulator  known, 
comes  primarily  from  India.  American  tech- 
nology Is  built  very  largely  of  steel,  partly  of 
aluminum.  Chrome  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  stainless  steel.  The  best  chrome  ore  comes 
from  Rtiasla.  Alximlnum  has  replaced  steel 
for  many  purposes.  The  best  t)auxlte,  the  ore 
from  which  almntnum  Is  extracted,  comes 
from  Latin  America.  The  harder  the  uses  to 
which  steel  and  aluminum  are  put.  the 
higher  the  temperatures  they  must  with- 
stand, the  greater  the  pressures  they  are  de- 
signed to  resist — the  more  they  must  be  al- 
loyed with  metals  like  cobalt  and  chromium, 
molylxlenum  and  vanadium  and  nickel. 

Altogether  there  are  about  150  metals  and 
minerals  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  in  peace  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States  In  war  depend.  Not  many 
are  found  In  sufBcient  quantity  and  quality 
on  the  mainland  or  our  island  possessions. 
In  1946  the  United  States  Imported  from 
overseas  97  percent  of  Its  manganese.  100 
percent  of  its  tin  ore.  73  percent  of  its  tung- 
sten, 40  percent  of  its  vanadltmi.  47  percent 
of  Its  batixtte,  and  unusually  high  percent- 
ages of  about  90  other  mdlspensable  metals 
and  minerals. 

The  United  States  dependence  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  most  conspicuous  when  It 
comes  to  metals,  but  It  Is  not  confined  to 
them.  In  1946  all  the  fiber  and  natural 
rubber  eonsrimed  by  American  Industry,  snd 
one-quarter  of  the  vegetable  oils  were  shipped 
in  from  overseas.  Nor  is  It  likely  that,  among 
metals,  our  Impoverishment  will  continue  to 
apply  only  to  obscure  ones;  the  supply  of 
high-grade  rich  iron  ore  in  the  Meeabl  Range 
can  be  expected  to  last  only  a  generation 
or  so. 


The  percentages  show  the  proportion  of 
key  minerals  imported  by  the  United  swtes 
the  year  after  the  war  ended.  During  the 
war.  America  requires  far  raan  aulMtantlal 
imptats.  The  weapons  of  jBOdana  warfare. 
guided  missUes,  )et  planes,  and  so  on,  require 
an  increasing  amount  at  chrome,  bauxite, 
and  the  rest.  Congress  has  appropriated 
$800,000,000  to  stock  pile  such  materials,  but 
no  adequate  reserve  of  them  can  ever  be  ac- 
cumulated. The  industries  of  cold  war — 
even  those  of  peace — consume  the  metals  aad 
minerals  too  rapidly.  If  American  industry 
is  to  maintain  its  present  output,  still  more 
If  it  Is  to  expand,  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be  abundant 
and  dependable. 

The  scarce  metals  and  mmerals  prevent  us 
from  reverting  to  continental  or  even  hemi- 
spheric Isolationism.  If  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  technology  could  force  us  into  tech- 
nocracy, we  would  have  to  plant  the  Amerl> 
can  flag  on  every  land  In  the  world.  Ws 
cannot  even  dream  of  doing  this:  and  under 
no  circumstances  would  we  do  it.  We  need 
the  availability  of  raw  materials  without  as- 
suming the  burden  of  conquering  and  ruling 
over  every  country  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  We  do  not  want  forcefully  to  Impose 
a  pax  Americana;  we  would  not  know  how  to. 
Neither  do  we  want  to  establish  a  new  type 
of  dollar  diplomacy — a  scarce-metals  diplo- 
macy. We  need  a  global  policy  as  vast  and 
at  the  same  time  as  intricate  and  varied  as 
the  globe  itf  ell.  We  need  an  efficient  system 
of  organization.  In  which  the  posMnars  and 
the  consumers  of  the  raw  mato-lals  partici- 
pate as  equals. 

With  this  jM^blem  confronting  America, 
the  President  proclaimed,  on  Inauguration 
Day,  his  program  of  making  the  benefits  at 
our  scientific  knowledge  and  Industrial  prof- 
ress  available  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

In  these  areas — the  aones  of  the  diseased, 
the  shabbily  dressed,  the  Inadequately  fed — 
a  large  part  of  the  raw  materials  that  the 
United  States  reqtUres  lies  under  (w  grows 
in  the  earth.  Now  that  we  count  so  heavily 
upon  these  underdeveloped  amas.  their  In- 
habitants, for  our  sake  as  well  as  for  theirs, 
cannot  remain  underdeveloped.  If  we  can 
effectively  pass  on  to  them  some  measure 
of  technical  skill,  adecpiately  supported  by 
capital  investment,  they  will  be  atale  to  pro- 
duce or  extract  or  grow  their  special  mate- 
rials In  greater  volume  and  with  greater 
steadiness  than  thsy  can  now.  The  same 
and  similar  skills  can  raise  their  standards 
of  living,  lower  their  death  and  disease  rates, 
and  provide  them  with  more  to  eat  and  to 
wear.  The  part  of  our  patrimony  that  the 
program  offers  to  share — our  technical  abil- 
ity— Is,  says  the  President,  Inexhaustible. 

The  generosity  of  the  Idea  is  matched  only 
by  the  difficulty  of  its  realization.  Carried 
out  hurriedly,  on  the  aasumptlon  that  each 
one  of  oiir  skills  is  by  Itself  a  mlraculoiis 
cure-all.  the  project  mlg*it  bring  about  nasty 
results. 

The  Introduction  of  a  new  technique  pre- 
sents only  minor  difficulties  In  a  society  that 
already  employs  a  multitude  of  modem  tech- 
niques. By  using  hybrid  com,  European 
farmers  can  get  larger  crops  from  the  same 
land  without  increasing  their  labor  Europe 
Is  prepared  to  make  use  of  the  augmented 
•upply;  the  roads  and  railroads,  the  depots 
and  mills  to  handle  the  extra  com  are  al- 
ready there.  Exit  bringing  a  new  technique 
into  a  nonlndUBtrlal  society — where  the  tex- 
ture of  civilization  is  spotty  and  precarious — 
may  be  profitless  and  even  highly  dangeroios. 

One  of  the  dangers  is  that,  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  medical  or  technological  skill. 
an  area  will  be  confronted  by  an  explosive, 
and  temporarily  unmanageable.  Increase  in 
population.  In  1945.  a  village  of  3,000  peo- 
ple in  British  Guiana  was  chosen  for  an  ex- 
periment In  the  elimination  of  malaria. 
Previously,    the   birth   rate   and    the   death 
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r»t«  of  th«  nilagt  wcr«  cTenly  balanced. 
ThrM  hundred  and  ftfty  of  eTery  thousand 
♦hlldrtn  died  In  Infancy.  By  IM7.  DDT  bad 
exterminated  moat  of  the  malarU  moequl- 
toaa.  The  birth  rate  had  doubled:  infant 
BKxtaltty  had  gODe  down  to  67  a  thousand. 
80  now  the  suburb  needs  more  of  every- 
thing— food,  houaee.  and  furniture — and  if 
thaaa  are  not  provided,  poverty  may  keep  the 
<lown  as  rttoeaim  once  did. 

paaeage  of  a  skill  from  the 
west  to  the  east.  Africa,  and  the  islands— 
taatnictlon  In  killing  fllet.  opening  mines. 
•roH-pollenlstng  planu.  or  operating  ma- 
ittitnw  may  mean  very  little  In  Itself  even 
mbmt  It  Is  not  actually  haaardpus. 

|fc>t  long  ago,  for  example,  the  British  dls- 
•ovtred  a  mttbod  of  doing  away  with  the 
taetae  fly.  which  for  centuries  had  prevented 
the  raising  of  healthy  cattle  in  South  Africa. 
ir  South  Africa  receives  suAclent  quantities 
Ct  tMtW  killer,  it  can  be  made  safe  for  steers. 
Hoc  Mavib  feed,  however,  can  be  grown  In 
or  near  the  best  cattle  country  to  support 
large  herds.  There  u  suitable  land  for  cul- 
tivating feed  farther  north,  but  It  cannot  be 
uaed  until  It  U  cleared  and  drained,  until 
loadi  and  houses  are  built,  and  machinery  is 
iMtalled  If  all  this  were  done,  a  railroad 
would  have  to  be  built  to  brlnfc  the  feed  to 
the  cattle  and  another  to  move  the  cattle 
to  the  sea  for  export.  The  elimination  of 
the  teetse  fly.  In  Itself,  will  not  increase  the 
worM  eupply  of  meat,  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  array  of  other  skills  and  enter- 
prtoaa  of  great  magnitude 

A  great  many  techniques— each  of  which 
picks  up  where  another  leaves  off — will  have 
to  be  Introduced  into  the  backward  areas. 
This  means  the  shipment  of  machines,  the 
llitfttMS  ci  fuel  to  make  them  function, 
Mm  MtaMIABient  of  training  schools. 

All  this  requires  capital.  The  capital  can 
come  only  from  the  governments  and  the 
haatatmama  who  have  it — mostly  those  of 
the  West.  Porelgn  Investors  will  shy  away 
from  enterprlsea  In  underdeveloped  areas 
nnUM  they  are  protected  against  some  of 
Um  ti— iiils  of  tnTcetOMnt— sudden  natlon- 
•Uaatlon  of  their  properties  or  discrimina- 
tory taxation.  They  will  not  Invest  xinless 
the  underdeveloped  areas  have  sound  credit 
and  currency  systems  and  agrea  to  abide  by 
certain  common  rules  of  buatnaaa  .behavior. 

With  rules  eatAbllehed.  an  additional  In- 
centive for  private  Inveatcvs  to  risk  their 
capital  In  »*«••■■  pM^Mt*  could  be  pro- 
Tided  by  a  echama  to  tmmm  privmte  investors 
against  the  abnormal  business  risks  that 
they  would  not  encounter  In  domestic  In- 
restment.  The  wider  the  risk  Is  spread,  the 
more  countries  the  Inauranoa  scheme  em- 
braces, the  lower  the  premium  Investors 
would  have  to  pay  for  protection.  The 
United  Statea  Government  might  well  take 
the  Initiative  In  setting  up  this  Insurance 
fund  for  American  Investors. 

How  much  America  can  afford  to  Invest 
ovoraeas  is  almost  Impossible  to  calcxilate. 
In  1948  net  private  lung-term  American  In- 
veatment  abroad  reached  gTei.OOO.OOO.  A 
yearly  Investment  of  •3.000.000.000  overseas 
In  the  Immediate  years  ahead  would  make 
a  tramendous  contribution  to  the  task,  and 
sppsars  comfortably  within  our  capacity. 
If  a  climate  of  hope  and  confidence  is  cre- 
ated In  which  Investment  could  thrive,  the 
prUnary  difflculty  wuuld.  in  fact,  be  to 
choose  which  of  the  almoat  unlimited  proj- 
ecU  foreaseable  should  be  the  first  to  be 
tackled. 

Before  the  proper  climate  Is  created,  tech- 
nology Bssdi  to  be  rescued  by  another 
aklll — sooBomles— and  by  another  type  of 
know-how — politics. 

Knowledge  of  ecunomtea  and  politics  la 
needed  to  make  sure  that  the  rxst  effects 
of  industrialism  on  technolugicslly  inno- 
cent people  are  not  wretchedneta  and  re- 
bslUon. 

Fortunauiy.   the  burden  of  ths  program 
not  tall  entirely  uu  the  Untied  Statea. 
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now  program  can  be  con- 

on  over  a  span  of  decades. 
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payments    troubles    In 
relieved,  in  large  measure,  by 
the  new  program.    Por  they 
t  of  the  breaking  of  the 
three-cornered     trade 
mple,  far  eastern  countries 
their  raw  materials  ex- 
States,  used  those  dollars 
from  Europe,  and  thereby 
with  dollars  to  pay  for  the 
'8  Imports  from  the  United 
flow  of  American   dollars 
that  have  little  money 
but  plenty   of  resources 
guarantee  of  a  return  to 
expanding  world  trade, 
now  has  a  chance  to  get 
ajwkward  schizophrenia.    This 
to  the  cause  of  free  enter- 
capltalism.  has  to  a  large  extent 
Ooyernment    the    monopoly    of 
and   Investment — an   em- 
rather  silly  contradiction. 
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emerging  from  colonialism  find  In  western 
know-how  the  way  to  accelerate  the  pace  of 
their  progress,  the  UN  wUl  again  be  ths 
gainer. 

The  major  characteristic  of  the  new  pro- 
gram Is  that  no  matter  from  which  side  it  Is 
considered  it  makes  sense.  It  Is  rounded. 
well  balanced — even  If  it  la.  and  will  for  some 
time  remain,  little  more  than  a  program  for 
reaching  a  program.  It  depends  on  America, 
but  It  doesn't  make  America  the  Atlas  that 
sustains  the  world.  It  presents  extraordi- 
nary dlflJcultles.  which  can  be  overcome  if 
ths  technicians  and  experts  of  western  civili- 
sation apply  the  experience  and  the  knowl- 
edge they  are  supposed  to  possess  and  ths 
countries  to  be  developed  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept their  responsibilities.  The  greatest 
danger  Is  that  the  program  will  be  carried 
through  by  single-minded  experts,  each  fol- 
lowing his  own  approach  and  technique.  In- 
dependent and  unconscious  of  all  the  others 
that  are  needed  If  the  Job  U  to  be  done.  Ths 
program  Is  a  formidable  test  of  our  capacity 
to  act.  It  U  a  greater  test  of  our  capacity  to 
think. 
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The  Welfare  State  as  I  See  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  misinformation — much 
of  it  deliberate — being  spread  about  the 
welfare  state.  Today,  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Nelson  Cruikshank.  di- 
rector of  social  insurance  activities  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was 
asked  to  speak  on  the  subject.  The  Wel- 
fare State  As  I  See  It. 

Mr.  Cruikshank "s  speech  deserves  at- 
tention as  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
truth  about  this  often-misunderstood 
subject.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
should  like  first  to  express  sincerely  my 
thanks  to  President  Shreve  and  those  In 
charge  of  planning  this  panel  program  for 
inviting  me  to  participate  in  a  discussion  on 
this  subject  with  these  distinguished  guests. 
I  am  sure  those  in  charge  were  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  the  point  of  view  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  would  be  011  this  subject.  It  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  your  sense  of  fair  play  and  your  typical 
American  desire  to  hear  t>oth  sides  that  you 
have  asked  me  to  take  part. 

The  term  "welfare  state"  has  become  a 
fighting  term.  The  reason  is  that  It  has 
taken  on  two  quite  opposite  meanings. 
There  is  one  meaning  ascribed  to  the  term 
which  is  based  on  a  concept  of  the  State  or 
Government  as  something  foreign  to  and  re- 
moved from  the  people  and  which  seeks  to 
control,  direct,  and  provide  for  all  the  peo- 
ple's needs.  Such  a  program  of  Government 
action — whether  prompted  by  good  or  bad 
motives — removes  Incentives  from  the  indi- 
vidual, stifles  Initiative,  and  becomes  inevita- 
bly the  master  of  the  people  that  it  set  out 
to  serve.  Recent  history  abroad  provides 
extensive  support  for  that  view. 

To  that  kind  of  aU-inclusive  government 
activity  I  know  that  you  as  Individuals  and 
your  organization  are  unalterably  opposed. 
There  we  are  on  common  ground.  Labor 
likewise  opposes  and  will  oppose  with  all  ths 
force  at  our  command  any  attempt  by  any 
government   to  control  the  details  of  daUy 


living  and  our  relationships  with  each  other. 
Vfsn  If  It  Is  alleged  to  be  for  our  own  good. 
That  Is  why  we  are  against  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Both  employers  and  labor  must  oppose 
despotism  In  any  form.  There  Is  no  »vitb. 
thing  as  a  benevolent  despot. 

Ttasrs  Is  another  concept  of  ths  welfars 
state,  however,  that  is  rooted  In  a  quite  dlf- 
ttrtnt  Idea  of  ths  nattire  of  the  stats.  This 
la  the  idea  that  the  state  can  be  tbs  ssrrant 
of  the  people.  The  Idea  that  Uncoln  sx- 
pressed  as  "a  government  ot  ths  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people"  Is  not  three  Ideas 
of  government,  but  one.  The  only  kind  of 
povernment  that  can  genuinely  be  for  ths 
psople  is  one  that  Is  by  and  of  the  people. 
The  state,  like  the  Sabbath,  Is  mads  for  man 
and  not  man  for  the  state. 

If  a  people  succeed  In  maintaining  this 
concept  of  government  ths  state  then  be- 
ernes  the  instrument  through  which  they 
^  tbosc  things  for  themselves  which  xhtj 
csnnot  do  Individually.      Though  they  om 
the  instrumentality  of  government  they  are 
still  performing  thess  fvmctloos  foe  them- 
selves.    Under  such  a  concept  Individual  op- 
portunity can  bs  matntslnsd  and  enlarged 
•nd  Individual  tnlttetlTS  e*n  be  encoxvaged. 
Now  under  such  an  Ids*  of  the  nature  and 
ths  purpose  of  ths  stats  ths  concept  of  tbs 
welfare  sute  takes  on  qulM  a  dlffsrent  mean- 
ing from  that  which  I  flnt  described.     In 
line  with  this  Idea  which  was  thst  held  by 
the  founders  of  our  Government  it  Is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  should  have  a  welfare 
state.      That  question  was  settled  In   1780 
with  the  adoption  of  ths  Constitution.     The 
purpose  of  government  In  the  United  States 
ot  America  was  set  forth  clearly  In  the  pre- 
amble of  that  document  where,  "We.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States"  are  1  i,snmtttsrt  ttntll 
such  time  as  that  document  Is  dkBnfSd  to 
six  enduring  programs.     We  are  to  form,  es- 
tabllah.  ensure,  provide,  promote,  and  secure. 
The  fifth  of  these  action  prtjgrams  to  which 
we  are  committed  is  to  promote  tbs  general 
welfare  through  the  National  Govemmsat. 
This  Is  reenforced  In  article  I.  section  8: 
-The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
coUect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provldft  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  wtfare  of  the  Umlted 
States." 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  defense  of 
•  tooad  power  of  Congress  to  act  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  was  conducted  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  In  reference  to  the  questicxi  of  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  bank  argnsd  tbst  no  power  was 
given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  OoBfirsBs  for 
such  a  purpose.  But  Hamiltcm  supportsd  bis 
argument  by  reference  to  the  general  welfare 
clause. 

Since  that  date  there  has  been  a  host  of 
enactments  sponsored  by  every  political 
party,  that  has  been  developed  ■  o«r  btstory, 
of  both  Uberal  and  conservative  persuasion 
to  lilUllSHMint  the  welfare  activities  of  our 
ItaUony  Govemment.  Every  time  that  Con- 
grsM  bas  pMsed  a  tariff  set  we  have  engaged 
In  an  activity  of  tbs  welfare  state. 
»  In  this  long  development  there  have 
y^m*  bistoric  milestones.  One  of  them 
tlM  waetmsnt  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1863 
signed  by  that  most  dtsttngtHsbed  RepabU- 
can  President,  Abraham  Utaeain.  After  s 
long  and  bitter  battle  this  was  a  decMm  <m 
the  part  of  the  people's  representatlsss  la 
Congress  to  dedicate  the  vast  resources  of  the 
public  i»"»«»y  to  the  iveeds  of  the  plain 
people  M  It  provided  for  the  settlement  ct 
public  lands  In  quarter  ssctkm  units.  I  Mks 
also  to  point  out  to  ttMss  wbo  sOsc*  ttat 
the  Idea  of  social  security  Is  a  foreign  coti- 
cept  that  actually  ws  launched  on  a  soctal- 
securitr  procrmm  tbroogb  the  enactment  0* 
tbki  Uw.  When  we  so  dedicstsd  tts  pvbUe 
domain  we  were  sctually  provUlDff  •  cam- 
blned  old-ags  security  and  unessploysBSBt 
compensation  program,  as  a  study  of 
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waves  at  migration  from  the  eastern  indus- 
trial areas  to  the  valleys  of  the  Middle  West 
in  their  relation  to  succssstre  periods  o<  un- 
employment in  tbe  industrial  sreas  will 
show. 

It  needs  to  bs  potntsd  out  also  tbst  tbls 
kind  of  activity  hf  a  welfare  staU  was  no* 
confined  to  aiding  people  in  sesrcb  ct  family 
security  or  who  w«rs  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape ths  haasrds  ot  unemploymsBt.  Tsst 
amounts  of  land  were  granted  to  corporations 
supposedly  as  an  incentive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  railroad  transportatlOQ  system. 
In  ths  period  from  1860  to  1871  granU  ot 
land  from  ths  Federal  Government  and 
from  tbe  States  to  tbs  imUrosds  amotmtsd 
to  a  total  of  179.000AW  MTCS.  Tbls  Is  mors 
land  area  than  the  total  ot  tbe  Btatss  ot 
Maine.  New  Hampshlrs.  Vermont.  Ifaaa- 
chusetU.  Connecticut.  Rbods  Island.  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Maryland, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina  combined. 

I  am  not  here  to  condemn  tbs  uss  ot  tbs 
public  land  In  this  mannsr*.  I  am  only  point- 
lag  out  that  when  ws  talk  about  ths  welfars 
stats  ws  have  to  remember  that  tbs  welf srs 
actlvttiss  of  ths  Stats  haes  bssa  at  Issst  as 
lavish  in  ths  support  at  buslBSH  SBtsrprtss 
ss  tbsy  ba«s  bsM  os  bsteK  of  piatp  psopU. 
I  cannot  rsfraln.  bowsssr.  froaa  p<j<nttng  oat 
tbst  tbsss  snormoos  grants  maks  tbs  claims 
in  this  indtistry  which  we  see  in  railroad 
advertlsemsnts  and  railroad-sponsored  edi- 
torials tbal  this  Is  tbs  only  industry  that 
pays  iU  own  wmj  appssn  in  rather  awkward 
relation  to  tbs  established  facta. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  budget  d  tbs 
United  Statea  Government  submitted  far  tbe 
fiscal  year  1960  to  find  that  tbe  actirttles  of 
tbs  welfare  state  are  by  no  mssns  confined 
to  the  extension  ct  aid  to  UBtortonate  indi- 
viduals    A  ship  operator,  for  ssample.  has 
available    detailed    and    expertly    prepared 
charts  and  tide  tables  printed  by  the  Hydro- 
grapble  OOce  ot  the  Navy  at  an  expense  of 
84,451.000.     In  contrast  to  that  those  who 
seek  aid  from  the  Pederal  Ooreriunent  either 
from  manag«nent  or  labor's  standpoint  in 
the  development  at  sound  labcv  standards 
have  to  rely  cai  the  Bonn  at  Labor  Stand- 
ards In  the  DepartasBt  of  Labor  wboss  total 
budget  for  tbs  yesar  |f°''**y_5*3'*"-    ''*• 
Bi2reau  of  Labor  Stattstles  opscatasosi  sn 
ynniimi  budget  of  •5.4SBJ00(I.    A  aarigatcr  of 
oceangoing  vessels  has  prepared  for  him  by 
the  Government  annual  tide  tables  that  wlU 
tell  Mb  lOr  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the 
year  tbs  status  of  tbs  tidss  and  tbe  floe  ot 
tbe  cm  eats  in  every  port  ta  tbs  world.    Bat 
a  cttlaen  who  is  rsspoBsMs  for  stasriag  s 
course  in  sound  labor-asaiisgi  wimt  relstlnns 
finds  that  the  Item  far  jrlnttng  and  bind- 
ing in  tlM  Department  of  lAbor  is  exactly 
aero.    Twsnty-fire  mlllian  dollars  Is  set  aside 
this  year  for  the  Agrlcultiual  ■rtsastonServ- 
Ice.    In  1947  we  bad  a  tiay  bodgst  o*  8S7.000 
under  which  tbs  Department  or  Labor  was 
providing  T<™n«r  aldi  to  American  cftlaens 
rsspoKMlMe  for  furtberlng  understanding  at 
coueettvs-baigafning  ptussiw.    Tbs  Bgbt- 
letb  Oar^resB  wiped  oat  svsn  tbls  oibBnte 
item.    It  Is  oar  eoatsation  that  if  It  Is  wortb 
four  and  a  balf  mtmon  dollars  to  pubUib 
chartt  and  tide  tables  and  tweivs  mnikm 
to  r***"***"  aids  to  navigation  and  another 
twsaty-foar  mOliaa  to  provide  weatbsr  bi- 
f crmatlan    to    keep    sbips    from 
aground,  it  Is  worth  st  Isast  mam  _  ^^ 

figure  to  aid  tboss  la  ctaSKgs  at  cunectlvs 
>^yg«iT»tT»g  programs  from  ranafng  into  tiuB 
Todka  and  dkoals  of  Industrial  strife. 

Wbea  tbs  troBtier  was  esbaostsd  sad  the 
pubUe  Ian*  vsra  an  asttlsd  or  gtvsa  away 
- ottb  tbe 


tnsscortty  of 

Government  sin^tty 

at  dsdlcaUng  its  re* 

IIIK  to  tbs  ski  of  peopia  to  provide  througb 
a  matasa  of  sodal  tasarance  sf-' — '  *** — 
>  Is  hew  our 


rtty  system  came  Into  effect  as  an  activity 
at  ths  welfare  state.  * 

In  this  connection  and  In  reference  to  a 
social  security  caaa  (Nelrenn^  v.  Duvis)  a 
aotable  opinion  was  written  In  1937  by  Jtis- 
ttn  CSfdoao  at  the  United  States  Supreme 
Ooart.  Tlils  opinion  nins  so  directly  to  oar 
subject  that  I  vrtah  to  quote  from  it  at  some 
length.  Before  doing  so  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind you  that  Justice  Cardoso  waa  not  a 
New  Deal  appointee  but  was  appointed  to  the 
High  Court  by  President  Hoover,  a  President 
vrho  I  imagine  is  not  lacking  In  admirers  in 
this  room.    Justice  Cardoao  said: 

**Oafigrcs8  may  spend  money  In  aid  of  the 
general  welfars.  •  •  •  There  have  been 
great  statesmen  In  our  history  who  have  stood 
for  otbsr  views.  We  will  not  resurrect  tbs 
oontsst.  It  is  now  settled  by  dectsioa. 
•     •     • 

"The  purge  of  tbe  Nation-wide  calamity 
that  began  in  1909  bas  taught  us  many  Isa- 
sosks.    Not  tbe  least,  of  tbs  solidarity  ot  ln« 
tsrests  that  may  once  bavs  assMSd  to  be 
divided.    •     •     •    B|»— dim  ftOB  Stste  to 
sute.  unemployoMBt  Is  ■■  IB  M»  particular 
but  general,  which  may  be  cbsibad.  If  Con- 
gress so  determines,  by  the  tssuomss  of  ths 
Nation.     U  this  can   bavs   been   doubtful 
until  nam.  our  ruUag  today    •     •     • 
sal  tbs  doabt  at  rsst.    •     •     •    Tbs 
behind   thu   staruts   is  to  save   lasa  Md 
women  from  the  rigors  of  tbs  poortoooM  as 
wcU  ss  from  the  hauntmg  fear  that  soeb  a  log 
awaits  tbcm  when  the  Journey's  sad  Is  asar. 
•     *     *     Tbs  problem  is  nutlnly  national  In 
area  and  dbasaskms.    Moreover,  laws  of  th« 
separate  Statts  cannot  deal  with  It  effective* 
ly.     Congrsss.  st  least  had  a  basis  for  tbat 
belief.     •     •     •     Only  a  power  that  Is  aa- 
tlonal  can  serve  the  Interests  of  all.     •     •     • 
The  tasoe  is  s  dosed  one.    It  was  f  cngbt  out 
Icmg  ago."  ^ 

It  Is  in  tbs  splrtt  of  tbls  dsdsfcmtbat  we  tai 
labor  sball  sssk  to  iplny  tbe  lartrament  of 
(-  I  mi  limit  to  aisst  ofther  needs  that  canao8 
be  met  by  tuJIfldaal  action. 

One  of  these  areas  is  in  the  field  o*  po^ 
lie  housing.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  cai  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency (S.  Bq?t.  No.  84  of  the  81st  Cong., 
1st  sees.)  the  facts  are  that  we  must  bs 
m^ypf^Mi  to  bolld  or  rctmhntTstr  an  avsr- 
aes  ot  at  Isast  1JSO0JDB8  aocf  arm  dvtDBf 
unita  and  between  300.000  and  300.000  farm 
unite  sacb  year  over  tbe  next  12  years  if  sub- 
Is  to  be  made  in  bettering 
ot  Aaicrican  famillsa. 
Tbe  reeord  off  tke  ptUats  bulUing  indtistry. 

siTtiy  tbat  It  caaaot  bsMBe  tbe  Jo*  ■*"■* 

since  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  families  who 
have  liirnwiif  of  loa  than  $4,000  are  com- 
pletely ostt  a<  tbe  boosing  market  In  terme 
ot  beU^  able  to  boy  or  rant  tbe  boassscoa,- 
atroeted  by  tte  prtval*  tHBtUtm  Im^t^f- 

In  the  field  of  edwstina  we  *w**>*^^ 
a  btmdrsd  years  sgo  tto^  tbe  edaeiMaaog 
our  cbfldrsa  is  not  properly  a  Arid  for  baa* 
asm  sulenalM  operated  for  profit  aad  wm 
,^,^M.*i.*  A  system  <a  free  public  schools. 
In  the  coons  o<  our  natloasl  daitlopiaent 
we  are  now  faoid  wltb  tbe  tact  tbat  ^  **"• 
aot  leave  tbe  supfiort  of  tbees  s«  bonis  de- 
peadsnt  uitircly  on  tbe  imeven  Itnaarial  rs- 
aourcca  of  tbe  localities  aad  States.  It  bee. 
tbercf ore.  become  lB^>eTatlve  tbat  the  one 
Maney  to  which  we  all  belong  by  '^Sbt^ 
.J,  [J.  ^_  nac^nl^mtloai  aaeasly.  tbs 

meeting  the  lOffit  aad  aa#»a*g"^  «"*  <>' 
medical  care  tbwwigb  sa  tstsnslnti  of  tbe 
prindpie  of  social  tasoraace.  We  do  not 
wfcib  to  see  the  OuiBiuaisat  la  tbe 
of  lastlblTi  r  We  d»  as*  wisb  to  ^ 
doctors  or  prtjsoHa     Ws  do  *°*  J**^.  ^ 

organised  labor  In  tbe  Dbited  *■>—  f^ 
for  any  such  thing.  We,  tbe  wuiMf  W^" 
pie  of  America,  seek  simply  to  peaasato  tbe 
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generml  welfare  by  «riag  Um  iBStnimentallty 
of  Government  to  MUkUlBh  •  fund  oon- 
tiibutcd  to  out  of  our  o«n  wa^ea  with  like 
contributions  from  our  employee*  to  remors 
tb«  ever-i»e9ent  dread  of  doctor  «nd  hos- 
pital bills  that  can  drive  us  to  the  relief 
and  the  loan  shark, 
rience  has  taught  tis  that  every  for- 
ward step  in  the  field  of  aodal  and  economic 
welfare  brings  eome  dangers.  Advances  In 
this  field  are  no  more  free  from  hazards  and 
pitfalls  than  was  the  ooBqVMt  of  a  continent 
by  our  pioneer  forefaillMn.  As  we  seek  to 
utilize  the  aerrloea  of  GovanuBent  «•  must 
be  on  guard  ac^tnat  QovanuBcnt  becoming 
our  master.  But  we  also  reoogntaa  that  peo- 
ple cannot  guarantee  their  freedom  by  such 
a  simple  formula  .as  limiting  and  crippling 
the  pamv  at  ttaalr  Oownaient. 

The  Maentlil  problem  la  not  one  of  restrict- 
ing and  limiting  the  field  of  Government  ac- 
tion but  in  keeping  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  hands  of  the  people  so  that 
ft  remains  their  servant.  Eternal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  of  liberty.  Eternal  vigilance  and 
not  eternal  obstrtictionlaaa.  We  gladly  )om 
with  our  friends  In  boatncaa  in  th«  exercise 
of  that  vigilance.  Together  we  can  use.  and 
not  be  used  by.  the  resources  of  Government 
which  In  another  age  helped  men  break 
through  the  frontiers  to  a  more  satlsfacUM^ 
life. 


Next  Steps  m  Ckna 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZNTATIYES 
Thur»dav.  AprU  28,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OkD.  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Republic  under  date 
of  May  2.  1949: 

WKXT  sTSPs  m  cnniA 

The  fighting  drags  on  in  China,  but  the 
80-year  war  la  over.  The  Communists  have 
taken  power  in  Nanking  where  Sun  Tat-sen 
once  raised  the  banner  of  democracy.  They 
have  fought  in  obedience  to  Soviet  orders; 
but  they  have  won  because  they  came  closer 
to  realiration  of  Sun  »  principles  than  did  itie 
regime  identified  with  the  democratic  world. 

IndilTerant  to  both  sldaa.  and  tittcrly  weary, 
the  Chinese  people  have  desired  only  peace. 
In  recent  weeks  Li  TBung-)en,  a  sincere  and 
courageous  man.  spoke  for  thai  universal 
desire.  But  the  final  effort  to  win  a  settle- 
ment, like  the  war  Itself,  was  lost  by  the  un- 
paralleled arrogance,  Incompetence  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  regime  ot  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
As  always,  Chiang;  delegated  responsibility 
and  withheld  power  He  left  Li  as  acting 
president,  to  negctlste  In  Nanking  n-om  his 
••retirement"  in  Chekiang.  Chiang  com- 
mandsd  the  Nationalist  armies  and  Imroo- 
bUlaed  76  percent  of  the  Oovemmenfs  gold, 
silver,  and  foreign -currency  reaerves  needed 
to  combat  tu  financial  crisis.  The  peaca 
terms  r>ffered  by  tha  OommunUts  were  harsh. 
and  in  some  cases  unenforceable.  Yet  the 
Communists  sent  their  best  leaders  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement.  Their  discovery  that  Li 
lacked  any  real  power  may  have  been  as  Im- 
portant as  their  own  duplicity  in  the  collapaa 
of  negotiations  and  the  resumption  of  fight- 
tng.  When  the  Communist  offensive  began. 
It  was  Chiang  who  ordered  the  retreat  of  tha 
navy  and  air  force  to  Formosa,  and  the  aban- 
donment without  a  struggle  at  tha  last  nat- 
tiral  line  of  defense. 

Before  the  Communists  now  lie  open  and 
undefended  the  rich  rtcc  fldda  of  Hunan,  tha 


industry  of  tie  lower  Yangtae  Valley,  the 
great  coastal  c  ties  of  Hantcchow  and  l^ang- 
hal.  For  the  Ck>mmunlsts  these  areaa  pre- 
sent great  prolilems  as  well  as  great  rewards. 
They  have  advuiced  from  an  export -surpltis 
area  in  North  China  and  Manchuria  to  an 
export-deflclenlt  area.  They  have  ezperl- 
•ncad  great  dlKlcultles  In  occupying  Pelping 
and  Tientsin.  In  Shanghai.  6.000.000  Chl- 
neae  are  kept  alive  by  a  rationing  system 
baaed  on  Amtrican  supplies  of  rice,  flour, 
and  petroleum.  Those  supplies  will  be  cut 
off.  by  act  of  Congress,  If  Shanghai  falls. 
And  normally  the  Communists  would  first 
consolidate  tlieir  new  conquests  In  rural 
areas.  But  if  as  A.  T.  Steele  cables  from 
Shanghai,  the  Communists  are  pressing  for- 
ward at  Russiiin  insistence,  then  Shanghai 
will  fall;  a  constitutional  convention  of  the 
Communist  Pajty  and  Its  front  organizations 
will  be  called;  a  new  national  Government  of 
China  will  coa  e  into  being. 

It  will  not  b )  a  trtie  coaUtlon  government. 
In  local  admlitlstratlon  It  may  make  use  of 
non-Communist  technicians.  In  policy  de- 
termination lt4  hard  core  will  be  Communist, 
and  linked  cloaely  to  Russia.  All  talk  of  an 
imminent  break  between  Mao  Tae-tung  and 
Stalin  seems  td  tis  to  be  coffee-hoiue  chatter. 

There  are  cfinfllcta  between  Chinese  na- 
tionalism an4  Soviet  Imperialism.  The 
Soviet  Government  alone  maintains  foreign 
concessions  In  'Manchuria.  It  has  won  con- 
trol of  Outer  liiongoiia.  It  Is  pressing  into 
Inner  Mongolia.  It  has  been  wringing  con- 
cessions in  Sin  clang  from  a  nationalist  dele- 
gation in  ordfr  to  make  the  most  of  the 
present  sltuatfcn  and  to  spare  the  Chinese 
Communists  tlie  onus  of  yielding  new  con- 
eaaslons.  But  (or  Moscow,  locked  in  conflict 
on  a  world  front,  the  Chinese  have  become 
the  great  antagonists  of  the  West  In  Asia. 
And  the  Chinese  Communists  In  turn  have 
chosen  sides  In  the  world  war  they  foresee. 

In  the  futu'e.  Chinese  nationalism  may 
win  over  Communist  subordiiiation  to  Mos- 
cow. Today  (China's  new  rtUers  remember 
that  to  bring  i  bout  their  destruction  Amer- 
ica delivered  •^.000,000.000  worth  of  suppllea 
to  their  enemy.^  Ninety  percent  of  these  sup- 
plies were  ase4  mainly  by  the  Communists. 
But  they  remetnber  that  American  bombers 
shattered  their  towns,  that  American  fighters 
strafed  their  tijenches,  that  American  bullets 
killed  their  conrades.  Their  rank  and  file 
has  been  Indoc  xlnated  with  hatred  of  Amer- 
ica. And  the  new  government  of  China  will 
be  bitterly  an t| -American.  For  that  hatred 
tovard  a  natloti  which  has  been  committed 
historically  to  i  he  independence  and  unifica- 
tion of  China  re  have  our  military  leaders, 
our  Republican  Congress  and  Chlan's  bobby, 
led  by  Henry  Luce,  to  thank. 

The  State  Department,  which  Republican 
leaders  now  borate,  has  lately  shown  rare 
wisdom  In  Chliia.  It  has  maintained  its  le- 
gations In  Pelmng  and  Tientsin.  It  has  en- 
couraged American  businessmen,  mission- 
aries, and  edudators  to  stay  on  under  Com- 
mtmlst  rule.  I^  has  refused  to  be  stampeded 
into  sending  mpre  aid  to  a  hopeless  cause. 

The  National  government  (Dean  Acheson 
NNAixT  on  March  14)  does 
Itary  capabUlty  of  maintain- 
south  China  against  a  de- 
unlst  advance.  The  Chinese 
ces  have  lost  no  battles  dtu- 
Ing  the  past  yeir  because  of  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion and  equipment.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  furnishing  of  additional  military 
material  would  alter  the  pattern  of  ctirrent 
developments  in  China.  It  would  only  pro- 
long hostilities  and  the  suffering  of  the  Chl- 
neae  people,  anjd  would  arouse  in  them  deep 
resentment  agiilnst  the  United  States. 

We  have  rejfcled  the  use  of  nonrecognl- 
tlon  as  a  dlploaiatlc  weapon.  And  when  the 
Chinese  Communists  establish  a  national 
government  w^  shall  have  to  recognise  It. 
Recognition  wjll  mean  resumption  of  full 
trsde  relations  acceptance  of  the  Communist 
delegations  in  ^he  United  Nations,  and  treat- 
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ment  of  the  Nationalists  as  rebels.  The  ma- 
jor decisions  will  center  around  the  future 
of  Formosa. 

Formosa,  where  Chiang  suppressed  a  gen- 
tilne  Independence  movement  with  terrible 
brutality  2  years  ago,  la  now  the  scene  of  a 
new  movement  for  Independence  from  China. 
Chiang  has  transferred  his  air  force  and  his 
gold  reserve  there.  He  hopes  that  its  air- 
fields and  deep-water  bases  will  lead  America 
to  take  his  Pormoean  regime  out  of  Chinese 
sovereignty  and  place  it  under  the  protection 
Ot  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Powers  as  part  of  the  Japanese  sphere  of  oc- 
cupation. The  lesson  of  the  last  3  years  Is 
surely  that  any  such  action  would  be  a  fool- 
hardy gamble  that  is  bound  to  end  once  mors 
In  failure. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  New  Republic,  Evans 
Carlson  predicted  the  exact  course  of  events 
that  have  taken  place  In  China.  Almost  all 
liberals  held  the  same  views.  In  unregen- 
erate  conservatism  and  unreasoning  fear  we 
supported  a  regime  that  had  no  stippcrt 
among  its  own  people.  In  the  name  of  oppo- 
sition to  communism  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
a  regime  that  paid  Up  service  to  the  outward 
forms  of  democracy  and  mocked  the  basic 
values  that  those  forms  exist  to  serve.  It 
collapsed  In  the  face  of  a  superior  economic 
and  social  system,  and  by  identifying  democ- 
racy with  its  pretentiotis  greed  we  made  Its 
inevitable  defeat  our  defeat.  The  idea  that 
we  could  have  saved  Chiang  by  more  aid,  that 
we  should  have  taken  completely  a  cotmtry 
far  larger  In  size  and  population  than  our 
own.  Is  monstrous.  We  have  neither  the  ca- 
pacity, the  opportunity,  the  legal  sanction, 
nor  the  moral  right  to  intervene  in  any  such 
way.  If  otir  reaction  to  the  events  In  China 
starts  MM  thinking  in  such  terms,  we  could  be 
altogether  lost. 

The  lesson  of  China  Is  that  there  are  nar- 
row limits  to  the  action  of  any  country;  that 
American  aid  is  always  marginal;  that  the 
regeneration  of  a  people  Is  primarily  a  teat 
of  that  people's  own  strength:  that  the 
strength  of  a  people  lies  in  the  devotion  of  Its 
leaders  to  the  practice  of  democracy  day  by 
day;  and  that  if  the  strength  which  democ- 
racy offers  to  an  embattled  people  Is  denied 
them,  no  other  aid  can  replace  It,  and  their 
battle  sooner  or  later  Is  lost. 


Tbc  Bosiness  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NZBKASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MondaP,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Hon.  Louis  Johnson,  before  the  thirty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  sutler  Hotel,  in  this  city,  last 
Thursday.  May  5.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one 
btislnessman  to  another.  I  am  responsible 
lor  the  most  Important  business  enterprise 
In  American  life  today— the  btmaaas  of  free- 
dom. If  we  succeed,  your  bustnaH,  your  way 
of  life,  your  right  to  say  what  you  plaaat. 
to  do  what  you  please,  to  worship  or  not  aa 
you  please,  to  find  fault  with  your  Govern- 
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ment  If  you  please — all  these  Inherent  rights 
of  freedom  will  remain  for  you  to  enjoy. 

My  job  is  to  make  America  so  strong  on 
land,  at  sea,  and  In  the  air  that  no  aggressor 
will  dare  to  attack  us,  or  to  interfere  with  our 
enjoyment  of  our  Inalienable  rights  as  free 
Americans. 

I  say  it  is  my  business  because  I  have  tha 
responslbUity  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
fact,  it  is  your  business  as  well  as  mine.  It 
is  the  business  of  every  American.  It  can 
succeed  only  if  it  has  eveiyone's  physical, 
material,  and  moral  support.  It  is  an  in- 
surance btzsiness — insurance  against  war. 
Each  of  you  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  taxpayer 
holds  one  of  otir  policies  and  each  is  one 
of  our  beneficiaries. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  a  new  business  for  our 
democracy.  Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  very 
idea  of  preparedness  was  repugnant  to  mU- 
lions  of  oiu-  people.  Free  people  abhor  war. 
They  do  not  want  to  die.  They  do  not  want 
to  kill.  They  want  to  live  and  let  live.  Their 
very  Idealism  takes  their  minds  off  wax  and 
preparations  for  war.  Aggressors  have  recog- 
nized that  tendency  and  have  tried  to  exploit 
It  to  their  own  advantage. 

In  the  past,  it  was  the  aggressor,  the  dic- 
tator who  was  always  ready  fcr  war.  Now 
we  have  learned  what  we  always  should  have 
known,  what  Washington  tried  tr>  Impress 
on  the  American  people  in  the  Infancy  of  our 
historlC2.1  growth,  that  to  be  free  we  must  be 
prepared.  And  so  our  democracy  has  been 
compelled  to  go  seriously  into  the  business 
of  national  defense. 

National  defense  is  big  business.  This  year 
It  is  a  *15.000.000.000-a-year  business.  In  1944 
It  ran  to  $90,000,000,000.  World  War  n  cost 
us  more  than  1300,000,000,000  for  goods  and 
servic^. 

In  another  major  conflict  we  would  require 
production  of  arms  on  a  far  gteater  scale  than 
that  of  World  War  n.  Such  a  war  would  call 
for  the  most  gigantic  production  effort  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

We  know  full  well  not  only  the  cost  of  war 
In  material  resources,  but,  even  more  impor- 
tant, its  physical  horrors  and  personal  trag- 
edies as  well.  We  have  no  illusions  about  war 
as  the  great  crucible  for  testing  and  purify- 
ing the  hiunan  race.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know  it  to  be  a  great  destroyer  of  human  and 
natural  resources.  And  this  we  knew  even 
before  the  atom  bomb.  The  total  potential 
destructive  and  killing  power  of  scientific 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  cannot  even  be 
measured  now. 

We  are  determined  that  we  shall  not  be 
victims  of  war.  We  seek  to  prevent  It.  We 
seek  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  conflict.  Our 
aupport  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
wholehearted  and  sincere.  We  have  never 
stilked  in  our  tents  or  withdrawn  our  mem- 
berships when  developments  did  not  suit  us. 
We  have  come  to  the  aid  of  nations  in 
dlstre*..  We  have  given  generously  of  our 
treasure  and  our  resources  to  strengthen 
democratic  governments  aU  over  the  world,  to 
help  them  create  and  malnUln  better  living 
conditions  for  their  people,  and  to  discourage 
the  forces  of  chaoa  apd  revolution. 

We  do  not  covet  the  territory  of  any  of  the 
nations  we  have  aided,  nor  the  territory  of 
any  country  In  the  world.  We  have  no  de- 
signs on  other  peoples.  We  are  free,  and  are 
determined  to  stay  free;  and  we  shall  resist 
miftttw^ff^mf*  upon  our  freedom  with  every- 
thlBf  ym  have.  That  is  why  we  support  an 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  That  is  why  we 
must  be  in  the  bustneas  of  national  defense 
on  a  large  scale. 

We  must  constantly  bear  tn  mind  that  our 
Industrial  and  tadlTMual  wealth  makes  the 
United  States  the  greataat  prlae  ever  regarded 
by  a  would-be  conqiuaror.  Our  nallitary 
strength,  backed  by  our  total  Induatrlal  ca- 
pacity and  147,000,000  loyal  Americana.  Is  our 
line  of  defense. 
national  defense  must  be  soimd  economic 
In  time  of  war.  waste  may  be  ex- 


cusable If  it  saves  hiunan  Uvea,  but  today 
every  step  possible  must  be  taken  to  get  top 
return  for  each  dollar  spent. 

Business  efficiency — as  you  are  well  aware — 
can  rsault  ozily  from  etonal  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  every  person  responsible  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  Sound  policies  are 
needed  to  guide  proctirement  officials.  These 
things  do  not  come  about  by  chance.  They 
are  the  results  of  long  years  of  hard  and 
conscientious  work  by  men  who  put  the  na- 
tional interest  first — high  above  sectional  or 
special  Interests  or  the  Interests  of  any 
one  segment  of  American  business — large, 
medltun,  or  small. 

Those  of  tis  who  are  engaged  in  the  busl- 
ne«  of  national  defense  realize  that  a  soimd 
program  of  preparedness  calls  for  the  utiliza- 
tftOQ  of  our  entire  productive  business  sys- 
tem— big  business  and  little  btislness. 

We  have  big  business.  We  need  big  busi- 
ness. We  can  thank  our  lucky  stars  that 
we  liad  mills  and  plants  big  enough  to  handle 
the  big  war-production  jobs  of  basic  metals, 
and  to  mass  produce  and  assemble  such  large 
Items  as  tanks,  and  truclcs,  and  ships,  and 
planes. 

We  have  small  business  too,  and  they  too 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  victory.  For  them 
we  can  thank  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
whose  pcrfitlcal  economic  system  made  pos- 
sible the  establishment  and  healthy  growth 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  smaller 
units,  the  so-called  "small  business"  of 
America. 

These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
btninesses.  scattered  throughout  otir  land, 
together  with  our  millions  of  Independent 
farmers,  are  the  essence  of  our  democracy — 
they  are  our  basic  safeguard  against  the 
dangers  of  statlsm.  It  is  high  time  that 
those  few  power-seeking  and  merger-mad 
corporation  officials  In  our  midst  realize  that 
the  enemies  of  our  economic  system  are 
gambling  on  a  hope  that  American  big  busi- 
ness, by  concentrating  more  and  more  eco- 
nomic power  in  fewer  and  fewer  business 
enterprises,  will  finally  drive  us  Into  some 
form  of  the  corporate  state  which  can  readily 
be  seised  by  a  small  group  of  ruthless  men 
to  spell  the  death  knell  of  freedom. 

The  National  Military  Establlslmient  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  small  business  to  our 
VLhole  economy  and  to  production  of  mili- 
tary Items  particularly  and  is  tending  every 
effort  to  have  It  share  in  Its  defense  pro- 
gram. Let  me  tell  you  what  we  are  doing 
to  get  orders  for  small  business. 
But  first,  what  is  small  btislness? 
The  Military  Establishment  accepts  the 
definition  In  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948, 
which  says  a  busineaa  is  small  if  It  docs  not 
occupy  a  dominant  position  in  the  trade  or 
Indtistry  of  which  it  is  a  part,  if  the  num- 
ber of  Its  employees  does  not  exceed  500,  and 
if  it  is  indep>endently  owned  and  operated. 
Under  this  definition  99  percent  of  the 
4.000,000  American  business  enterprises  of 
all  kinds  would  be  classified  as  smalL  Stnca 
we  in  the  National  Military  EstabUshmoit 
are  Interested  primarily  in  production,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  industrial  business 
population. 

There  are  approximately  830.000  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  United  State*.  Again, 
approximately  99  percent  of  them  are  small. 
The  workers  in  these  small  businesses  com- 
prise 65  percent  of  all  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. They  prodtice  62  percent  of  the 
total  Industrial  output. 

You  will  find  these  small  planu  in  many 
industrlea  and  widely  disperaed  all  over  tlM 
country.  More  and  more  of  them  are  mor- 
tng  to  the  outskirts  of  large  metropolitan 
areas  cr  to  towns  which  were  formerly  only 
shopptB^  centeirs  in  agrlctiltural  regions. 
Their  very  dispersion  offers  a  special  incen- 
tive In  an  atomic  age  for  giving  proctnement 
orders  to  small  business. 

Ifone  of  us  wishes  war,  but  we  mtist  pre- 
pare for  all  coDttngendea.  And  if  war  doea 
come  and  it  proraa  to  be  an  atomic  war,  we 


must  asstime  the  big  Industiial  centtfs  oC 
our  country  will  be  among  the  first  targets. 
Tlie  main  bvirden  of  producing  war  material 
will  then  faU  on  the  smaller  plants  which 
are  scattered  in  the  smaller  citlea  and  towna. 
It  is  therefore  good  procurement  planning 
for  peace  or  war  to  give  orders  to  small  bus- 
iness now.  In  this  way  we  will  be  devriop- 
Ing  our  potential  national  assets.  strenctiMB 
ourselves  defensively  and  alleviate  the  evils 
of  the  htige  overcrowded  industrial  city — and 
award  more  and  more  contracts  to  the  back- 
bone of  our  free-enterprise  system,  the  small- 
business  man. 

T^.e  National  MillUry  EstablUhment  Is  In- 
terested in  small  business  because  It  wanU 
to  know  that  tlie  productive  capacity  of  all 
plants,  including  the  small,  is  avaUable.  It 
is  intereeted  l)ecau8e  it  feeU  thit  small  bus- 
iness is  one  of  the  institutions  we  Ameri- 
cans believe  in  and  want.  We  mtist  not 
forget  that  practically  every  American  ims- 
Iness  in  existence  today  once  started  as  a 
small  business. 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  deep  tntereat 
that  the  American  people  have  in  small  bus- 
iness. Prom  1933  to  1944  more  than  670 
bills  and  resolutions  dealing  with  one  or 
another  of  the  myriad  aspects  and  problems 
peculiar  to  small  business  were  Introduced 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  ot 
1947  Congress  provided  that — and  liere  I 
quote — "a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  pur- 
chases and  contracU  for  supplies  and  serv- 
ices shall  be  placed  with  small-buaineaa 
concerns." 

The  Selective  Service  Act  <rf  1948  carries 
a  provision  to  the  same  effect. 

On  December  12.  1947.  President  Tnmtxan 
transmitted  similar  wishes  on  this  matter 
to  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
and  establishments. 

And  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  intend  to 
carry  out  the  President's  wishes  In  every 
respect. 

Now  let  me  give  you  some  specific  ex- 
amples of  small-business  oontracu  awarded 
by  the  National  Military  EsUblishment. 

We  recently  let  a  contract  for  engines  for 
the  General  Patton  lank.  The  Continental 
Motors  Corp.  got  the  contract.  It  sub- 
contracted 4«  percent  ot  lu  work  to  191 
first-tier  subcontractors.  Of  the  191.  13S,  or 
70  percent,  received  contracts  of  $20,000  or 
less.  TiMsa  subcontractors  tn  the  main  were 
fwifcii  buatnaasas  producing  such  items  aa 
piston  rings,  valve  springs,  bushings,  castings, 
forglngs.  nuts,  bcdts,  waabers,  and  gaaketa. 
The  pattern  work  on  this  contract  was  di- 
vided among  10  companiea  wiilch  employ  fiO 
people  or  lesa. 

A  very  recent  check  In  tlie  Navy  Indicates 
that  of  the  total  number  of  orders  placed 
for  matarials  for  a  prototype  cruiser,  ap- 
proximattfy  one-tlxtrd  went  to  small -busineaa 
concerns. 

Small  businesa  alao  comes  In  strong  as  sub- 
eontractoca  at  tha  aaoond.  tliird.  and  fourth 
tier.  Total  flgurea  on  these  are  not  avaU- 
able. but  we  are  planning  some  case  studies 
to  find  out  the  total  Impact  of  certain  typea 
of  large  prime  contracts  on  small  buaineaa. 
The  role  of  small  business  is  not  con- 
fined to  subcontracting.  To  be  sure,  numy 
smaU-businese  men  say  tliey  prefer  to  work 
as  subcontractors  becatise  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  their  existing  relaUonships  with 
prime  contractors. 

In  January  and  Fetvuary  of  this  year  the 
Tranaportation  Corps  of  the  Army  alone 
placed  62  percent  of  lu  13.000  ptocuiasagnt 
actions  with  small  business;  and  they  vwa 
all  prime  contractors. 

During  World  War  H  smsU  bosinaas  han- 
dled thousands  at  prime  contracts.  Fbr  ex- 
ample. 71  percent  of  the  prima  oootractors 
performing  work  for  the  PhiladtfphU  ord- 
nance district  iiMSiilnfert  500  cr  lesa:  M  per- 
cent at  the  prime  eantractara  coiplfl9«d  100 
or  less. 
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>t  w>inpl>  ot  tlM  gaographi- 
ot  rubcootrmctom  tot  iw  coo- 
Um  (iz-jet  B  47  Air  FoPM  fcnmlnn  bow 
balBf  produced  by  Boe:nc.  Thlrty-tvo  com* 
pastas  thioufbovt  th«  country  wlU  particU 
pat*  under  Um  ratooontractinf  afrMaMnts 
In  tb«  Bottng  prtea  MMrmct.  Hmm  com- 
panlM  ftre  iBflU  la  •Tvry  Mctioo— Pu*. 
4amM.  MinnMpoWi.  Oaytoo.  DftUas.  Ch>oii(n. 
FMlMtalpnu.  Morth  Holljwood.  Rock  Uland. 
Wleblta.  Detroit,  and  Los  An«elM. 

How  wcU   t*  the   MUitAry  IkUblUhment 
eairylBC  out  the  lnt«nt  of  the  Coa«r«H  that 
unaU  biartneM  get  •  (atr  thare  of  th«  enters 
It     Let  us  »ir«ln  look  at  the  record. 

the  7  monthe  ending  Januery  81, 
I  oontracu  touJlng  •2.675.000.000  were 
>  by  the  Arm/,  NaTv.  and  Air  Faroe.  Pre- 
Itemary  •tatl5tical  analyeU  reveaU  th«t  ap- 
praodmateiy  70  percent  oX  tb«'9e  purchase 
acthw  have  be*n  placed  with  small  busl- 
MMMB.  These  contract*  account  for  about 
one-third  of  the  dollar  volume  of  prc>cure> 
ment  by  the  three  dep>artment8. 

Theae  statistics  relate  to  prime  contracts. 
They  do  not  reveal  the  totsJ  rolume  of  orders 
that  smalj  business  is  ^ttlng  as  a  result  of 
the  present  defense  program. 

Small  business  participation  In  military 
procurement  Tarles  greatly  by  item.  Nearly 
100  percent  of  aome  Items  are  bought  from 
■aall  boiteeas.  Others  are  chlefjy  the  prcd- 
tlcta  «f  large  plants,  or  are  In  the  develop- 
mental stage  when  beet  engineering  and 
technical  resulu  can  be  obtained  by  baring 
all  the  work  done  in  a  prime  contractor's 
plant. 

The  National  Military  EsUbllshment  is 
proud  of  Its  record  with  small  business  We 
are  not  saying  that  our  procurement  equals, 
exceeds,  or  falls  short  of  being  a  fair  pro- 
portion which  la  the  goal  we  are  seeking. 
That  term  has  never  been  diOned.  We  can 
•ay,  however,  that  It  U  subetimtUl. 

Am  I  have  been  talking  about  the  billions 
being  spent  for  national  defense,  adme  <rf 
you  undoubtedly  hare  been  thinking  *n)niy 
am  I  not  getting  some  of  that  buslnees?" 

The  iatilt  U  not  with  us.  The  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  want  more  com- 
panlee  to  want  to  do  btislneaa  with  us.  They 
tell  them  so— the  Nary  in  its  pamphlet. 
Belling  the  Nary,  the  Army  In  its  booklet. 
Purchased  Items  and  Purchasing  Locationa. 
the  Air  Force  in  Its  Guide  for  Belling  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  and  the  Munitions 
Board  in  its  guide  on  Military  Procurement. 
Getting  btislneas  from  national  defense 
la  a  selling  Job.  Far  be  it  from  ma  to  give 
this  group  of  past  marters  of  i  ■l>aiiiaiialil|>  a 
lecture  on  the  art  and  science  of  selling 
You  know  far  better  than  I  that  its  main 
points  art  knowing  what  the  customers  want, 
how  and  where  they  buy,  and  then  showing 
how  your  product  fills  their  needs,  when 
and  where  they  cxlat. 

The  salesman  who  performs  these  func- 
tions, be  be  owner,  employee,  or  bona  fide 
■sleeagent  of  a  manufactxirer.  Is  always 
welcome  becatiae  he  renders  a  Taluable  serv- 
lee  to  the  National  Military  Bitabliahment. 
But  there  are  others  who  prostitute  the 
profession  of  salesmanship  who  seek  to  con- 
nnce  the  small -bustoess  man  that  only  by 
buying  through  them  can  he  get  order*  from 
the  Oorernment  To  the  small. buiteSH  man 
X  mttn  smphatlcanj  aajr,  "That  Is  not  so 
Thweto  Du  Msd  for  apecUl  broftsrs,  for 
i^p^rttnimn.  for  10-pareentsrs,  for  stmi 
ft-psrssntsi  ■  There  is  ao  assd  f«f  smmis  to 
MMsrvsM  between  Miiaa  bttsiMM  and  ths 
It   lo   procure  Otmnmtni  eon- 


And  io  UMs*  arho  «talm  ««  aeii  -mat 

•<  th#  rt«ht  fXfiM-  I  My  "We  wttl  drte*  you 
out  of  tti*  Nattonai  Mllltarjr  ■MaMlitesiMI'* 
And  let  thrjae  whu  engags  In  qiMsMoi 
brokerage  aetirlttss  bsad  tills  vanMaf  f 

Let  me  repeat :    Tbsrs  Is  na  aasd  to  hats 
"^7  broker  betwssB  mmII  bMlasai  and  ths 
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Let  me  give  you  the 


are 


hare 


1  loard  and  the  three  Depart- 

infustrial  capacity  allocation 

developing  specific  and 

schedules  for  "a  substan- 

m^ufacturing  facilities.    At 

been   cataloged,   17.500 

business. 

I  nen  may  need  special  help 
hem  for  all-out  war  pro- 
trill    encounter    technical, 
;.  research,  and  flnan- 
never  occur  in  their  nor- 
How  far  any  out- 
O^vernxnent.  can  or  ahould 
is  a  serlotis  queatlon.    We 
ns  to  review  this  sntlrs 
aurs  thst  in  this  inquiry 
'vice  of  indtistry  and  n- 
any  that  uf  small  btial- 


englxu  erlng 


ope  ratlona. 


idi 


to  smpbsalalng  our  policlss  to  omUm  ttis 


•mail   buaiitsas  I  srsnt  to 

Are  not  uttawars  thst  sddU 

rnif  bs  out  on  tbs  thrss 

p  acs  orders,  super  viae,  In- 

That  la  a  burden  I  think 


we  ail  will  r»c<^iit4s  m  warranted  aitd  whirh 
tlte  t>partm«iit«  |viu  glsdiy  a«<;ept  In  ths 
•auas  of  maintaining  free  enterprise  and 
In  <*fder  to  keep  uUr  economy  in  diversUlsd 
ateAB.  ^mmim^  ^y  ^osalbls  emergency, 


I  have  atten.pt  to  give  you  aome  of  ths 
results  of  our  current  operations  in  procure* 
ment  and  to  Indicate  otir  basic  philosophy 
toward  small  business  as  well  as  some  of  the 
plans  ws  are  developing.  In  emphasizing  ths 
role  of  small  buslneas  I  havs  not  forgotten 
what  we  owe  to  big  btuineas.  The  Military 
Establishment  is  a  team  of  well-trained  ofA- 
eers  and  highly  qualified  civilian  experts.  Ws 
draw  on  induatrlallsts  and  scientists  and 
businessmen  for  advice  and  counsel.  But 
ws  dont  assume  that  everything  can  always 
be  perfect  and  beyond  improvement.  We 
need  criticism,  sound  objective  criticism. 
And  we  welcome  it.  A  democracy  thrives  on 
criticism.    A  dictator  cannot  take  It. 

Our  military  program  and  our  military  pol- 
icies are  Instruments  arising  out  of  the  needs 
of  our  dynamic  American  society.  Behind 
them  are  the  determination,  the  will,  ths 
courage,  and  the  faith  all  America  has  in 
these  democratic  institutions  which  have 
made  us  the  hope  of  civilization.  America 
is  again  alert.  The  spirit  that  permeated 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Bill  of  Rights  and  placed  us  on  the  side  of 
decency  and  fair  play  in  two  great  wars  is 
again  manifest.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  It  Is  the  spirit  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact,  and  of  our  other  efforts  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  stop  encroachments  on 
freedom  and  peace.  In  this  struggle  we 
offer  to  humanity  a  warm  and  generous 
heart.  We  will  prevail,  for  the  cause  of 
dignity,  peace,  and  the  fuller  life  is  the 
Ideal  to  which  America  has  ever  been  dedi- 
cated, and  the  hope  of  the  ages  is  on  our  side. 


Colombia  Valley  Administratioft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  n)AHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  parts  of  two 
radio  addresses  which  I  delivered  re- 
cently clarifying  the  Columbia  Valley 
Administration  bill,  which  was  recently 
introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Explanation   or  thi   Columbia   Vaust 

Administration  Bin,,  S.  1645 

•■cnoK  1.  PxraposK  or  ths  mri. 

The  bill  carries  out  the  recommendations 

made   by   President  Truman   in   his   special 

meaaage  to  Congress  on  April  13.  194i>  asking 

that  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration  be 

set  up  to: 

1.  Provide  a  complsts  program  for  the 
many  Pederal  activities  dealing  with  the 
region's  resouress.  sllmtnating  existing  wasts 
and  duplleatton.    ThJs  sfsncy  •  powers  will 

..fi^'**'*'*'''  '•^  *^""  **»**•  o*  TVA,  alnes 
It  wtu  not  tsks  over  functions  of  many  Fed- 
•rsl  agenslss,  but  will  provide  a  unified  ds- 
vsiopment  progrsm  to  bs  osrrted  out  by  thoss 
•ftocli-s  working  with  the  CVA, 

9.  Transfer  admlnlstrstion  of  our  develop' 
jnsnt  program  to  tbs  Worthwest.  a<i  thst  alt 
UitsrsstddjrsMiw  losn.  tuts,  snd  rsdsrsl. 
prlvsls  sni  ^blle-«Mi  bsve  a  voice  and 
participate  In  ths  program.  This  agency  will 
^  wbsrs  ths  worfe  Is  to  bs  don»-not  la 
Washington,  D.  C, 

1.  Carry  out  eooipists  dsvelopmsnt  of  our 
rsfloos   rea«>uross   Io   Instirs   s   pruspsroug 
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future,  while  maintaining  full  protection  for 
all  local  rights  including  water  rights  es- 
tablished under  State  laws. 

sccnoM  3.  DECLaaATiON  or  roucT 

Provides  for  cooperation  with  local  people 
snd  local  organlcatlons.  and  for  the  Admin- 
istration'■  activities  to  be  in  accord  with  na- 
tional policy.  Use  of  water  will  be  based  on 
beneficial  consumptive  use,  a  policy  that  has 
always  been  followed  in  Idaho. 

sccnoir  a.  cseation  or  aoMiNiSTtAnoir 

The  Administration  shall  have  its  ofBces 
In  the  Columbia  Valley  region.  It  can  be 
sued  In  any  United  States  district  court  In 
this  region  by  any  person  or  organization. 

srcnoN  4.  BOAKo  or  Dtazcroas 
Three  full-time  directors  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. All  of  them  must  live  in  the  region, 
and  at  least  two  must  be  bona  fide  residents 
of  the  area  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
None  of  the  directors  can  engage  in  any  other 
business  while  serving  on  the  Board. 

The  Board  must  fxirnlsh  an  annual  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress. 

SECTION    3.    STAT¥  AND  LOCAL  PABTICIPATION 

The  Board  is  instructed  to  work  with  local 
people  and  organizations.  Advisory  councils 
will  be  set  up  and  the  Board  will  meet  regu- 
larly with  these  councils  and  representatives 
of  States,  counties,  cities,  labor,  business, 
and  all  other  such  groups.  These  advisory 
boards  wlU  report  annually  direct  to  the 
President  on  the  activities  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

STCnON  e.  GENERAL  POWERS 

The  Administration  can  build  and  operate 
projects  for  reclamation,  flood  control,  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  electric  power, 
and  navigation.  In  connection  with  these 
projects  they  can  provide  for  recreational 
facilities,  sanitation,  and  pollution  control, 
and  must  protect  fish  and  wildlife. 

In  securing  property  needed  for  these 
projects,  the  Administration  does  not  have 
even  the  same  right  of  condemnation  now 
used  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  and  Army 
Engineers.  The  Administration  can  condemn 
water  rights  only  on  land  it  has  acquired  for 
one  of  these  projects:  land  that  will  be  used 
for  a  dam  or  reservoir.  It  cannot  touch  any 
other  water  right,  and  these  rights  remain 
fully  protected  under  State  laws. 

Construction  work  will  be  done  by  private 
contractors  under  competitive  bidding,  ex- 
cept for  emergency  Jobs.  The  Administration 
can  conduct  any  of  its  activities  through — 
or  in  cooperation  with — other  Pederal  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governments,  or  any 
other  public  or  private  agencies.  It  will  not 
take  over  the  functions  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service,  etc..  but  after  Its  program  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  Congress  it  may 
use  CVA  funds  for  carrying  on  projects 
through  these  agencies.  This  achieves  the 
objective  of  over-all  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  functions  wltbout  absorbing  all  these 
Pederal  agencies  opsrattnf  In  tbs  region. 
The  only  functioi«  taken  over  by  tbs  Admin- 
istration are  the  Bonneville  Power  Admlnls« 
If  ■Hon.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  tbs  drtt 
fiiaetlons  olibs  Corps  oj^  jjf*J[?!?***'    '"*• 

tbrss  sgsneiss  to  MDSolldstsd,  so  this  cbaafs 
Is  actually  a  rsorfialMUoo  plaa  en  a  rsfloMl 


MTfioif  T.  eooMfiTAnef*  er  ftAmt 
In  prsparing  Its  pregnuas.  tbs  AdoUalstra- 
ildtt  must  consult  with  othsr  fsdiral  AfMi- 
rtes,  fUtd  MMl  local  guvernments,  and  ta» 
tsrsstsd  orfMllMtions  and  eitissns. 

Frofrsms  must  be  submlttsd  to  tbs  Frstl- 
dsnt  and  to  Conf  rsss.  toc*tto«r  wttb  proof 
thst  each  projsct  U  SMOoalcallj  sound  a 
la  la  Um  public  IntorMt. 


Mcnoir  8.  •nuLtmnm  to  tri  ADMonsTaAnoit 

Functions  and  property  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Admlnlstrstion.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  the  civil -works  activities  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Columbia  Valley 
are  transferred  to  tbs  Administration.  No 
other  transfers  of  propsrtlss  or  functions  ars 
made  by  the  act.  All  proJscU  now  underway, 
such  as  PalUadsa  Dam,  will  be  completed  as 
aoon  as  poaslble  by  the  Administration. 

SECTION  ».  DISPOSmON  OT  ZIXCTRIC  ENZSCT 

The  Administration  can  aeU  surplus  power 
wholesale  xmder  Federal  laws  giving  pref- 
erence to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives. 
Necessary  transmission  lines  can  be  buUt  and 
the  power  shall  be  sold  at  the  lowest  posalble 
rate  in  order  to  encourage  the  widest  possible 
use. 

Power  revenues  will  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
total  power  construction  cost  with  interest, 
and  to  pay  part  of  the  coet  of  storing  water 
for  irrigation. 

The  Administration  cannot  condemn 
electric  utility  systems. 

SECTION    10.   aaCLAMATION 

Existing  laws,  such  as  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion. wlU  govern  reclamation  uf  land.  Land 
to  be  irrigated  by  reclamation  projects  can- 
not be  acquired  by  condemnation.  Existing 
water  rights  are  protected  and  future  water 
rights  will  be  acquired  under  the  provision 
of  SUte  laws.  The  act  states  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  that  all  water  rights  will 
be  protected.  The  Administration  will  not 
even  have  the  condemnation  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  for  the  past 
45  years,  since  the  only  water  rights  it  can 
touch  will  be  those  on  land  acquired  for 
building  a  dam.  which,  of  covirse.  would  be  of 
no  further  value. 

SECTION    11.    ALLOCATIONS   AND   ACCOTTNTS 

Estimates  shall  t>e  made  of  the  coet  of 
each  project,  and  this  cost  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  pnrpxjses  of  the  project.  On  a 
multipurpose  dam.  a  certain  amovmt  must 
be  charged  to  power,  so  much  to  reclamation, 
fiood  contrcrf.  and  all  other  purposes  for 
which  the  project  Is  built.  These  cost  al- 
locations must  be  approved  by  the  President 
before  the  project  Is  undertaken. 

CcHnplete  statements  are  to  be  submitted 
annually,  and  accurate  books  shall  be  kept 
in  accordance  with  Pederal  laws. 

SECTION    la.   FIN.^NCING    AND    tXPATMENT 
PBO  VISIONS 

All  major  projects  ct  new  major  activities 
must  be  approved  by  Congress  In  the  ad- 
ministration budget  program.  Once  this  au- 
thorization Is  received,  the  Administration 
has  contractual  authority  to  complete  the 
projects  on  the  most  economical  construc- 
tion schedule.  They  will  not  be  subject  to 
tmjustlfled  cuts  In  appropriations,  or  any 
of  the  delays  that  now  force  the  continual 
closing  down  and  expensive  reopening  of 
reclamation  and  flood-control  projects,  with 
fixed  expenses  continuing  on  while  no  work 
Is  being  accomplished.  Projects  can  be  com- 
pleted swiftly  and  economically,  saving  hugs 
sums  of  money. 

The  CVA  fund  U  establlshsd  la  tbs  Tress- 
ury.  Into  this  fund  go  tbs  approprlatloos 
frooi  rmnrsst  aad  tbs  admtnistratlys  rsvs- 
atMO.  AdraaesB  from  tbs  fund  will  bo  OMds 
for  projsets  sucb  as  rmUMitlnii  Mid  po««r 
daais.  as  wsU  as  any  rtrsntis-prodticlaf  a*- 
tintf .  TfMss  adransss  wtu  bs  rspald  MUf 
mm  iBtsrsst  orsr  a  rsasoMMo  pmtod  of 
jrsdfw  but  no  intsrsst  will  bt  flMffti  oa 
Irrigation  cosM,  Tbs  latsrsst  rato  will  bs 
sst  by  lbs  Sscrstary  of  tbs  Trssstiry,  Fart  of 
Um  Wfta  io  b«  rtpdld  by  wsur  users  can  bs 
rtpdld  from  otbor  rsrsnus,  susb  as  laursol 
ea  Um  pewtr  lavtstment. 

AdaUaloiraUoa  oeuntiss  UmI  do  aoi 

duos  rsvsnus  or  b«r«  aot  bssa  autboi 

must  bs  ftnanesd  by  •onfTMSIonal  approprla- 


BlCnClf    IS.  PATMKNTS   IN    tXEC   OT   J» 

The  Administration  will  make  annual  pay- 
menu  to  SUte  and  local-taxing  unlU  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  loss  of  taxes  on  property 
acquired  by  the  CVA.  If  the  Administra- 
tion's acuntlss  require  sny  special  8tau  or 
local  services,  payment  may  also  bs  mads 
to  the  taxing  uniu  to  defray  thess  cosu. 

sscnoM  14.  raociTttMSNT  or  svFrun  am 
scavicni 

Provides  for  competitive  bidding  on  pur- 
chases, except  when  quantitiea  ars  small  or 
an  emergency  arises. 

sscnoN  IS.  maomm. 
Provides  for  hiring  employees  on  a  merit 
basis,  and  for  social-security  benefiu.  work- 
men's compensation,  and  other  necessary 
protection  for  aU  employees.  Political  tesU 
or  qualifications  in  hiring  are  specifically  pro- 
hibited, with  penalties  provided  for  vlola- 
tlcms. 

SBCnON   le.    INDIAN  LANDS 

Special  provisions  are  made  for  Indians 
whose  land  is  needed  by  the  Administration. 

SXCnONS   IT.   IS.  AND   It,   MJ9CXLLAN10UB 

These  clauses  are  the  usual  ones  repealing 
laws  In  confilct  with  the  act.  providing  a 
savings  clause  and  for  the  act  to  be  carried 
out  In  the  general  welfare. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  S.  1645.  to  Estab- 
lish A  Cca-tJMBiA  Valley  Administbation 
Question.  I'm  a  farmer.     Will  CVA   take 
away  my  water  rlghU? 

Answer.  Absolutely  not.  CVA  cannot  touch 
your  water  rlghU.  The  bill  sasrs  In  plain 
language  that  the  Administration  cannot  af- 
fect or  in  any  way  Interfere  with  existing 
water  righto.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
shall  govern  In  all  matters  concerning  water 
rlghu. 

Question.  Will  the  CVA  be  able  to  con- 
demn water  lighU? 

Answer.  No;  the  CVA  would  have  even  leas 
power  of  condemnation  than  is  now  held  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  If  land  is  ac- 
quired for  use  In  the  building  of  a  dam  or 
reservoir,  of  course  the  water  right  on  thla 
land  Is  no  longer  of  value  and  goes  to  CVA 
with  the  land.  The  bill  specifically  pro- 
hlblta  the  Administration  from  condemning 
any  other  water  right. 

Question.  How  will  constnictlon  of  proj- 
ects be  handled  xmder  CVA? 

Answer.  The  bill  dlrecto  the  Administra- 
tion to  carry  on  lU  construction  work  by 
contract  with  private  firms.  Just  the  same  aa 
the  Engineers  and  ReclamaUon  Bureau  do 
now. 

Question.  I  have  received  pamphleU  and 
form  letters  in  the  mall  telling  me  that  a 
CVA  would  have  power  to  compete  against 
privste  business  in  many  fields.  Is  this 
true? 

Answer.  Absolutely  not.  The  Columbia 
Valley  Administration  would  have  no  powers 
thst  are  not  now  held  by  existing  afsnclss 
Question.  But  these  pamphleU  teD  BM 
that  CVA  can  undertake  any  activity  It  de- 
slrss  without  approval  of  anyons  slss.  Isn't 
this  true? 

Aaswor.  It  II  aot  tnM.  All  aetMUes.  pro- 
graoM.  aad  projoots  propoMd  by  tbe  Matfs- 
istratioB  amtt  bt  approrsd  bf  tiM  Froildeat 
and  Ooomn  bitors  soy  aotloa  ota  bo  tafcea. 
IvoB  b  Hflfle  daa  maaan  fed  Mttt  untu 
OonfrMi  outliortdw  Ms  oenoinwCMi. 
Quiotioa.  U  tlMM  pt^tmu  stttl  taftvo  to  bo 
bf  Oontnm,  hom  «mi  tk$  Of  A 


eslsttni  agOBrtw  io  nomf 

Aaswer.  Uader  tbe  weosot  set-up,  the 
laaMtlon  •ursau  bad  Arair  engineers  proj. 
oett  kro  delbyed  perMUooUy  beeause  Coa- 
fTMi  euu  their  approprlatteas  or  rofUMi  to 
flee  tbeai  bar  mimey  at  oU.  All  planning 
itisi  bs  dooo  oo  •  ysar-to-ysar 
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btiM,  UDder  thia  bUl.  when  •  project  Is 
authorized  by  CongriM.  the  ColumbU  Valley 
Administration  la  glTen  contractual  author- 
ity for  the  entire  cost  of  the  project.  It  can 
tliu>  oonaplete  It  on  the  quickest  and  most 
•eoooBlcal  schedule,  with  no  costly  delays. 
Question.  We've  heard  a  lot  about  the 
Hoover  CommiaBion  to  Increase  efflciency  and 
save  money  In  Government  throiigh  reor- 
ganization. What  do  they  recommend  be 
done  with  the  Reclamation  Bureau  and  the 
civU  construction  work  uf  the  Army  engi- 
neers? 

Answer.  The  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mended that  Jxese  two  agencies  be  consoli- 
dated. In  order  to  eliminate  present  costly 
waste  and  duplication.  This  bill  carries  out 
tlMM  Hoover  CommlaMon  recommendations 
on  a  regional  scale,  so  It  Is  really  a  reorgan- 
ization plan  for  increasing  efflciency  and 
eliminating  waste. 

Question.  Does  the  CVA  take  over  func- 
tions of  all  Federal  agencies  In  the  area? 

Answer.  No.  The  only  agencies  whose 
fimctlons  are  turned  over  to  the  Adminis- 
tration are  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  and  the  civil 
construction  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
This  carries  out  the  Hoover  reorganization 
plan. 

Question.  But  I  have  received  a  pamphlet 
from  a  group  called  the  Idaho  Development 
Association  that  says  CVA  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic dictatorship,  since  it  would  take  over 
all  the  functions  of  the  Grazing  Service.  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. Indian  Service.  Forest  Service.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  National  Park  Service,  and  Geological 
Survey.    Isn't  this  true? 

Answer.  It  Is  absolutely  false.  These 
agencies  retain  their  present  functions  under 
the  CVA  bill.  Groups  opposing  a  CVA  seem 
to  work  on  the  principle  that  Idaho  people 
will  read  their  propaganda  but  will  not  read 
the  bin  itself  or  statements  of  President  Tru- 
man and  the  bill's  sponsors.  Consequently, 
these  propaganda  pamphlets  are  full  of  such 
false  statements. 

Question.  How  can  all  the  various  func- 
tions be  coordinated  if  these  agencies  still 
retain  them? 

Answer.  After  a  proposed  program  for  such 
coordination  has  been  authorized  by  the 
President  and  Congress.  CVA  funds  may  be 
used  for  carrying  out  these  projects  in  coop- 
eration with  or  throxigh  the  other  agencies. 
Question.  Will  projecta  now  under  con- 
struction be  completed  under  a  CVA? 

Answer.  Yes.    The  bill  specifically  instructs 

the  Administration  U:>  complete  all  projecta 

now  under  way  at  'he  earliest  possible  date. 

Question.  Are  construction   costs  charged 

to  water  users  repaid  with  Interest? 

Answer.  Such  costs  on  all  revenue-produc- 
ing functions  except  Irrigation  are  repaid 
with  interest. 

Question.  Will  any  changes  be  made  in  the 
sale  of  electric  power? 

Answer.  No.  The  Administration  must  sell 
this  power  accordmg  to  Federal  law,  which 
means  sale  only  at  wholesale,  with  preference 
being  given  to  cooperatives  and  to  municipal 
systems. 

Question.  What  is  done  with  the  profit 
from  this  sale  of  power? 

Answer.  It  Is  used  to  pay  ofl  the  coat  of 
construction,  with  Interest,  and  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  storing  water  for  Irrigation 
Question.  Does  this  bill  change  the  present 
law  limiting  farms  on  reclamation  projecta 
to  160  acrea? 

Answer.  It  does  not.  The  present  leo-acre 
limitation  law  Is  contained  in  tlie  bill  with 
no  change.  Anyone  criticizing  this  section 
is  evidently  opposed  to  the  present  law.  aa 
they  are  the  same.  Large  land  companies 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  repeal  this  law 
Question.  Won't  the  taxes  on  my  property 
be  ral5ed  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  taxes 
on  property  ur  land  owned  by  the  CVA? 


tie 
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Answer.  No, 
payments  to 
sufQcient  to 
taxes. 

Question. 
CVA  operatio4s 

Answer 
ooimcils  of  loial 
of  various 
Board.    These 
to  the  Presidep 
Istratlon. 

Question 
be  placed  und^r 
project? 

Answer.  No 

Question, 
ence  for 

Answer.  In 
eral  laws, 
desiring  to 
by  the 

Question 
utility  system) 

Answer.  No 

Question 
ation  tells  me 
litigation  would 
In  Portland 

Answer, 
tlon  would  hive 
litigation  sinqe 
water  rights 
of  State  law 
Interfering  wi 

Question.  If 
CVA  can  I  Uk(  i 

Answer.  Yes 
Federal  court 

Question 
tlon  be  taken 

Answer, 
water  shall  be 
consumption 
tlon  Is  given 

Question, 
demned  to  Insiire 
navigation  or 

Answer.  No. 
hiblted  from 
As  stated  before 
acquire  are  th 
chased  for 
voir. 


since   this   bill   provides   for 

State  and  local  governmenta 

make  up  the  loaa  in  property 


V  HI  local  groups  have  a  voice  In 

JUS? 

Th^y     certainly     will.      Advisory 

citizens  and  representatives 

groups  will  meet  regularly  with  the 

advisory  groups  report  directly 

t  on  activities  of  the  Admin- 
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the  CVA  condemn  land  to 
cultivation  In  a  reclamation 


are 
aiid 


What    about    veterans'    prefer- 
reclai  nation  lands? 

tccordance  with  existing  Fed- 
prefiTence  will  be  given  to  veterans 
settle  on  reclaimed  land  acquired 
Admin!  Btratlon. 

Cm  the  CVA  condemn  electrlc- 


The  Idaho  Reclamation  Associ- 
that  under  this  bill  all  water 
be  taken  to  a  Federal  court 
this  true? 
Ab^lutely  not.    The  Adminlstra- 
no  connection  with  water 
the  bill  plainly  states  that 
under  the  sole  Jurisdiction 
the  Board  is  prohibited  from 
■h  any  water  right. 
I   have   a   grievance   against 
It  to  court? 

The  CVA  can  be  sued  In  the 
nearest  to  your  home. 

Could  water  needed  tor  Irriga- 
tor navigation  uses? 
Absalutely   not.     The   bill   states 
used  on  the  basis  of  beneficial 
ind  states  clearly  that  Irrlga- 
p;  ef erence  over  navigation. 
Couldn't   water   rlghte  be   con- 
an  ample  fiow  of  water  for 
for  the  generation  of  power? 
The  Administration  is  pro- 
i»ndemning  any  water  right, 
the  only  water  rights  It  can 
on  land  it  has  already  pur- 
coi^structlon  of  a  dam  or  reser- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE.  JR. 


0#    MASSACHtTSXTTS 


IN  THE  eENA' 

Monday, 
Mom 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

\ay  9  (legislative  day  of 
ly.AprU  II).  1949 

Mr.  LODofe.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cdnsent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  jof  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  Unfair  Formula,"  pub- 
lished In  the  I'all  River  (Mass.)  Herald- 
News,  j 

There  belnd  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:       ' 

AN  iTTWrAIB    TOtLMXnjL 

Senator  Hkn4t  Cabot  Loock.  J«  .  waa  de- 
feated recently  In  his  effort  to  Improve  the 
formula   for  distribution   of   Federal   aid   to 


education,    but 
nevertheless 


educntlon-aid  bill  Is  not  fair 


he   was   on    sound   groimd, 
'The  formula  that  la  in  the 


It  la  quite  eaay  to  auapect  that  some 
national  educators  formed  an  opinion  on 
how  they  would  like  •300,000,000  apportioned 
among  the  States  and  then  Iramed  a  plan 
that  would  attain  the  desired  result.  Prop- 
aganda In  behalf  of  this  bill  has  been  a 
great  success,  but  that  does  not  Improve  its 
merit. 

For  Instance.  Massachusetts  teachers  were 
told  by  an  educational  committee  that  if 
they  would  help  push  the  bill  through 
Congress,  they  might  be  able  to  secure  a 
salary  Increase  for  themselves  from  the 
money  which  would  come  to  Massachusetts 
as  a  share  of  the  $300,000,000.  It  failed  to 
tell  the  teachers  that  Massachusetts  will 
have  to  put  more  Into  the  education  fund 
than  she  receives  from  It  and  that  there 
will  be  less  money  left  in  this  Common- 
wealth as  a  source  from  which  teachers 
might  ask  for  pay  raises. 

A  research  organization  has  studied  the 
results  of  the  formula  when  applied  to 
$300,000,000  and  some  of  the  payments  into 
the  fund  and  receipta  from  It  would  be  m 
follows : 


State 

Pays  in 

Receives 

Neu 

Alabama 

$3,056,1)00 
1,74:{,(IUU 
4, 209,  OCX) 
»,, 171,000 
l,6M.00ti 
8,713,000 

114,451,000 
16,469,000 

21,070.000 

4,  n.vooo 
ft4.vno« 

8,MO,U0O 

1  $11,396,000 

>  13,736,000 

I  16,W51,000 

*^.4.'<6.000 

>  010.060 

•4,873.000 

Mississippi.. 

North  (  arolina... 

Massarhusetts 

Rhode  Island 

New  Jersey 

. 

>  Net  Kain. 

«  Net  loss. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  acknowledged 
that  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  education,  or 
any  other  purpose,  miist  have  some  relation 
to  the  economic  status  of  the  States  Indi- 
vidually. Unless  such  an  arrangement  is 
utilized,  the  objectives  that  are  sought  may 
be  unattainable. 

The  main  reason  for  using  Federal  funds 
for  purposes  that  essentially  are  interests  of 
the  States,  cities,  and  towns  Is  that  most  of 
the  latter  have  exhausted  their  tax  sources. 
The  Federal  Government  can  take  some 
money  by  methods  not  readily  available  to 
them.  Of  course  It  all  is  the  money  of  tlie 
people  of  the  States,  cities,  and  towns  that 
goes  Into  the  Washington  Treasury. 

Strong  guards  are  needed  to  insure  that 
some  States  do  not  relax  thelp  own  taxing 
powers  and  rely  upon  Washington  to  keep 
them.  There  are  SUtes  that  advertise  the 
fact  taxes  are  very  low  within  their  borders. 
Indeed  some  Inform  Industries  they  will  be 
taxed  hardly  anything  if  they  wUl  move  their 
plants  to  such  States.  Obviously  these 
States  are  exploiting  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  must  be  required  to  raise  more  money 
themselves  before  becoming  entitled  to  full 
Federal  aid. 

The  income  of  a  State  la  a  means  of  Judg- 
ing Ita  economic  position  and  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  Inclusion  of  liicome  as  an 
element  of  the  formula  of  a  distribution 
system.  But  it  should  be  the  actual  and  true 
Income  of  a  State  and  not  the  fictitious 
flgtire  that  la  specified  In  the  aid-to-educa- 
Uon  bill. 

This  school-aid  measure  would  base  part 
of  the  hand-out  on  the  average  Income  of  a 
State  over  a  period  of  6  years  beginning  8 
years  ago.  That  la  a  false  Income  figure. 
Actual  Income  of  today  and  next  year  may 
be  entirely  different  In  relation  to  that  of 
other  SUtes. 

Further,  the  Income  referred  to  In  the 
bill  Is  prior  to  Federal  taxes.  Now  every- 
body knows  that  In  States  where  Incomes 
»re  high,  the  Federal  Government  makes  a 
high-percentage  levy,  and  the  net  Income 
after  taxes  Is  something  entirely  different 
tTom  the  gross  receipta. 
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Also,  some  States  have  had  community 
property  tax  laws  for  many  years  and  any 
distribution  based  on  Income  wovild  have 
a  different  bearing  upon  them  than  In  States 
Without  community  property  tax  plana  dur- 
ing the  6-year  period. 

Those  who  think  Massachusetts  will  re- 
ceive some  kind  of  a  financial  windfall 
through  the  Federal  aid-to-education  bill 
should  revise  their  opinions.  Massachusetts 
will  suffer  a  net  loss  of  $5,456,000  throtigh 
the  operation  of  this  bill  and  therefore  will 
have  fewer  dollars  for  financing  education 
without  our  own  State. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ald-to-educatlon 
bill  will  not  be  adopted  in  Its  present  form. 
A  much  more  equitable  formula  Is  essential. 
Also,  if  Federal  ftmds  are  limited,  there 
must  be  a  study  of  the  priority  of  various 
projects.  Social  security,  health,  and  hous- 
ing may  be  found  to  be  subjects  more 
urgently  requiring  Federal  help  than  educa- 
tion. Food,  shelter,  and  good  health  surely 
are  prime  requisites. 


Addre$$  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  Occasion  of  the  Laying  of  Comer- 
stone  of  New  American  Legion  Head- 
quartfrs  Building 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF  NEBBA5KA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  9  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  ID,  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Hon.  Louis  Johnson,  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  American  Legion 
headquarters  building  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  Friday  last.  May  6,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  ceremony  of  laying  a  cornerstone  for 
the  new  American  Legion  headquarters.  Is  a 
consecration  to  the  spirit  of  otir  American 
youth.  It  is  a  consecration  to  that  spirit 
which  was  ours  in  1917,  when  my  own  gen- 
eration of  American  young  men  dropped 
their  books  and  their  tools  to  take  up  arms 
for  their  country  It  is  a  consecration  to 
that  same  spirit  that  In  1941  fired  a  later 
generation  to  respond  eagerly  to  the  Nation's 
call  In  the  hour  of  need — and  carry  through 
to  victory. 

The  American  Legion  has  been  devoted 
from  Its  very  Inception  to  the  fostering  of 
that  spirit.  It  Is  that  spirit  that  has  served 
so  valiantly  to  protect  our  liberties  In  the 
past,  and.  today  as  ever,  constitutes  our  bas- 
tion of  defense,  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
posterity. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  count  upon  that 
spirit  of  youth  to  give  us  peace. 

The  youth  of  America  harbors  no  aggres- 
sive design  on  any  other  nation.  Our  young 
men  want  peace.  They  want  peace  for  their 
mothers,  their  sisters,  and  their  sweethearts. 
They  want  peace  In  which  to  live  and  work — 
to  marry  and  raise  chUdren  In  this  free  and 
rich  land  of  ours. 

Let  no  nation  deceive  Itself,  however,  and 
read  in  this  desire  for  peace  any  note  of 
softness  or  weakness.     In  fact,  in  our  very 


humane  and  democratic  concern  for  the 
civilized  values  Ilea  our  real  reservoir  of 
atrength,  our  greatest  weapon  of  defense. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
secret  weapons  and  how  vital  It  is  that  they 
be  kept  secret  lest  they  fall  into  the  hands 
of  potential  enemies.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  one  weapon  more  powerftil  than 
all  the  atomic  bombs,  the  guided  missiles, 
the  battleships,  the  airplanes,  and  the  tanks. 
Precious  as  It  is,  we  do  not  fear  losing  it. 
It  is  safe.  No  enemy  can  steal  it.  It  will 
never  become  obsolete.  It  will  always  be 
modern.  And,  far  from  keeping  It  a  secret — 
we  are  anxious  to  share  It  with  others.  This 
weapon  Is  not  a  mechanical  Invention  or  a 
physical  contrivance.  It  belongs  in  another 
realm.  It  Is  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  which 
we  have  nourished  our  youth.  This  spirit 
of  freedom  permeates  our  history  and  has 
served  to  keep  otir  country  ever  young  and 
our  democracy  ever  vibrant.  This  spirit  Is 
In  the  very  fiber  of  our  people.  From  gen- 
eration to  generation.  It  has  renewed  Itself 
throughout  our  great  continental  expanses — 
in  the  rich  earth  of  our  hills,  in  the  plains 
and  In  the  sandy  sea  coasts — In  the  cities  and 
the  towns.  It  has  prospered  In  our  climate — 
In  the  sun,  in  the  rains,  and  In  the  harvests. 
This  spirit  of  freedom  throbs  In  the  farm- 
er's breast  as  he  plows  his  land — shows  Itself 
In  the  clear  eyes  of  the  yoimg  men  and 
women  in  our  factories.  It  is  a  precious 
heritage  for  everyone  to  share.  It  warms 
the  heart  of  Protestant,  Jew,  and  Catholic 
alike. 

So  long  as  we  preserve  this  will  to  freedom, 
we  need  not  be  afraid.  So  long  as  the  spirit 
of  freedom  fiourlshes.  In  the  free  councils 
of  our  towns  and  the  legislatures,  America 
will  be  secure. 

As  we  dedicate  this  cornerstone  today,  it 
is  highly  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  reflect 
upon  these  unchanging  principles  in  a  re- 
avowal  of  otir  faith  in  the  basic  verities  of 
our  democracy,  that  have  made  us  the  beacon 
of  hope  to  freemen  everywhere. 

These  Ideals  of  freedom,  that  are  at  the 
very  basis  of  our  democratic  Government, 
may  not  always  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye — 
but  they  are  there  Just  the  same. 

ShOTtly  after  World  War  I,  veterans  home 
from  the  battlefields  t>egan  to  wonder 
whether  It  still  existed.  They  looked  around. 
They  were  shocked  and  hurt  to  see  that  some 
of  the  youngsters  were  not  at  all  like  the 
yotingsters  they  remembered.  They  were 
rebellious — seetMng  with  unrest,  with  inner 
tensions — anxious  and  restless.  So,  while  we 
oldsters  were  fitting  back  into  the  old 
grooves,  tried  and  true,  here  was  a  new  gen- 
eration eagerly  rushing  to  a  new  tempo, 
kicking  up  their  heels  at  the  Ideals  we  cher- 
ished and  raucously  ridiculing  the  old  order 
of  things. 

It  was  the  flapper  age.  The  new  music — 
jazz — was  loud  and  fast.  There  was  excite- 
ment— delinquency — yes,  a  lot  of  crime. 
Pretty  soon  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  that  the 
postwar  generation  was  going  to  the  dogs. 
And  many  began  to  wcm-y  whether  if  faced 
with  real  danger,  this  new  generation  could 
take  It. 

But  young  Americans  kept  on  being  bom. 
Immigrants  continued  to  flock  to  otir  shores. 
The  country  kept  on  growing.  We  had  a  de- 
pression In  the  early  thirties,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  was  rough.  There  waa 
grumbling  and  suffering  in  the  United  States. 
But  freedom  proved  to  be  a  resilient  mecha- 
nism. Indeed,  Its  springy  sinews  somehow 
absorbed  the  shocks,  bore  the  blows,  and 
carried  vis  through. 

On  the  European  Continent — in  Germany, 
in  Italy — ^things  did  not  go  so  well.  There 
the  people  were  not  so  lucky.  Their  faith  In 
freedom  proved  too  fragile.  In  their  despair, 
they  sacrificed  their  liberties  to  totalitarian 
blandishments — to  dictators.    It  was  a  cruel 


and  frulUesa  sacrifice.  It  did  not  work.  It 
waa  not  long  before  the  world  went  mad 
and  the  Continent  was  plunged  into  war. 

When  World  War  II  struck  in  Europe,  we 
were  Just  getting  back  on  our  feet  here  in 
the  United  States.  Wages  were  rising. 
Standards  of  living  were  improving.  We  had 
the  prettiest  and  fastest  automobiles  in  the 
world  and  we  loved  every  shiny  fender.  We 
had  ptish  buttons  to  make  machines  do  most 
of  our  heavy  work.  And  the  younger  gen- 
eration was  engrossed  in  a  new  music  called 
swing.    We  were  having  fun. 

Then  suddenly  something  happened.  And 
the  grocery  clerks,  the  lawyers,  the  doctors, 
the  pastry  cooks,  the  car  salesmen,  and  swing 
hep  cats — almost  overnight — turned  them- 
selves Into  fiylng-fortress  pilots,  bombar- 
diers, machine  gunners,  sailors. 

The  easy-going  factory  boasea  changed 
into  grim  drivers  for  production  for  the 
sinews  of  battle.  We  were  now  the  arsenal 
of  democracy. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  German  and  the  Jap 
who  had  Joked  about  the  soft  and  pleasure- 
loving  Americans — and  had  gambled  on  it — 
learned  the  hard  way  what  most  of  tia  had 
known  aU  the  time;  that  an  American  gro- 
cery clerk  In  a  night  fighter  is  a  deadly  terror; 
that  a  pastry  cook  In  a  B- 17  can  aim  a  lx>mb 
as  accurately  as  he  lances  air  holes  in  apple 
pies;  that  a  lawyer  In  a  tank  does  not  stop 
to  argue;  and  that  a  Jitterbug  can  be  light  on 
his  feet,  fast,  and  tough,  when  he  parachutes 
into  enemy  territory  with  a  machine  gun  in 
the  crook  of  his  arm. 

Once  we  Invoked  this  real  reservoir  of  our 
strength,  there  could  never  be  any  doubt  of 
the  final  outcome. 

Today,  May  6,  marks  the  anniversary  of 
Gen.  Jonathan  Waiuwrlghfs  surrender  at 
Corregldor  and  brings  us  back  to  that  trying 
time  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  when, 
for  awhile,  the  American  flag  was  lowered  in 
the  Pacific.  It  Is  a  wonderful  ccmmentary 
on  the  spirit  of  our  youth,  th^at  even  during 
that  surrender  and  throvighout  those  days 
that  followed  in  the  dark  prisons  of  Luzon, 
our  young  captives  never  despaired.  And  so 
when  they  passed  each  other  in  the  damp 
corridors  they  would  whisper,  "God  blesa 
America."  They  had  faith,  even  In  those 
darkest  moments,  that  our  fiag  wotild  again 
somehow  be  gloriously  raised,  and  they  would 
not  be  daunted. 

The  men  of  World  War  II,  like  their  fatheri 
before  them,  were  peaceful  men.  True  to 
otir  traditions,  they  despised  war.  Never- 
theless, when  war  came,  they  assumed  their 
duties  with  the  determined  grim  knowledgt 
that  here  was  a  desperate  task  which  must 
be  carried  through  to  the  end.  There  waa 
no  air  of  vainglorious  boasting — Just  the 
quiet  refillzatlon  that  an  aggreaeor  had  run 
amuck  in  the  world  molesting  freedom  every- 
where and  that  before  men  could  resume  the 
peaceful  pursuits,  the  aggressor  had  to  be 
firmly  brought  down  to  unconditional  sur- 
render. That  mission,  our  youth  accom- 
plished successfully. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  here  today  to  speak 
on  an  occasion  so  similar  to  the  one  that 
brought  our  World  War  I  leader.  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing,  here  to  Indiana's  War  Memorial 
Plaza.  General  Pershing  spoke  of  the  valor 
of  the  soldiers  of  World  War  I.  He  called  on 
our  men  and  women  to  shoulder  with  equal 
steadfastness,  the  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship. 

I  wish  General  Pershing  were  here  today. 
We  would  like  to  tell  him  how  well  we  are 
keeping  the  faith,  how  loyally  another  gen- 
eration of  youth  nurtured  In  the  ideals  of 
American  life  went  forth  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, and  what  we  are  doing  to  keep  that 
spirit  alive  today. 

When  good  citizenship  again  demanded 
the  hard  task  of  war,  the  call  was  answered. 
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and  Tkrtory  was  w<m.  The  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  and  tlie  spirit  of  freedom  have 
triumphed  again.  They  will  always  triumph. 
Here  in  this  hallowed  in-ound  the  past  and 
Its  glory  live  InnMrtal  in  that  spirit — in  the 
memory  of  young  men  who  gave  their  lives  In 
two  wars. 

Those  of  us  alive  today — particularly  thoee 
who  have  lived  through  World  War  I  and 
World  War  IT — know  that  there  are  no  words 
properly  to  expre.ss  our  thanks,  our  reverence, 
and  our  deep  affection  for  thoee  who  gave 
their  lives  to  keep  us  free.  We  try  as  we  can. 
by  lasting  memorials  such  as  this  new  build- 
ing will  be.  to  show  our  deep  feeling  of 
humble  gratitude.  And  we  know  that  the  rea- 
son our  young  men  have  fought  in  the  past — 
and  will  fight  again  if  the  need  should  arise — 
lies  in  our  having  the  right  kind  of  a  democ- 
racy, the  right  kind  of  freedom:  In  that  spirit 
of  fair  play  and  good  fellowship  we  have  In 
America.  These  sre  the  Ideals  that  produce 
such  young  men  and  women  as  ours.  These 
•re  the  ideals  of  the  American  Legion. 

CXir  young  people  are  aound.  and  the 
tindying  spirit  of  liberty  courses  strongly 
through  their  veins. 

But  It  Isn't  Just  physical  strength  that 
makes  America  so  strong.  The  real  edge  wt 
have  Is  freedom — freedom  of  speech,  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  to  choose  otir  government. 
The  sum  of  these  is  freedom  from  fear.  Our 
Government  is  our  own — It  does  not  belong 
to  any  dictators  ruling  by  edict.  Here,  we 
are  one  people.  We  have  no  old-world  ani- 
mosities. America  takes  to  her  heart  men 
and  women  whose  parents  may  have  fought 
each  other  overseas.  In  this  land,  they  live 
side  by  side  as  friends. 

Here  in  the  United  States  there  Is  no  place 
for  any  doctrine  of  racial  superiority,  or  of 
religious  intolerance.  Each  can  worship  as 
he  pleases.     Each  can  speak  his  mind. 

This  Is  the  American  spirit,  and  to  the 
youth  of  America  who  have  so  richly  merited 
this  precious  heritage,  we  today  lay  this 
cornerstone. 
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latellectuali  for  World  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kohlberg.  of  New 
York.  He  presents  a  sorry  picture  of  a 
once  great  organization,  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
I  commend  It  to  every  Member  of  the 
House. 

INTE1J.ECTUAL«  FOB   WOKU)  covnMMnrr 

nrou  must  organire  the  second-rate  In- 
tellectuals and  use  them  to  popularize  Com- 
munist ideas."  (Stalin  to  the  American  Com- 
munist Party.) 

The  flfty-thlrd  annual  meeting  of  the  ap- 
proximately 80-year-old  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  was  held  In 
Philadelphia,  April  8  and  9  last.  Delegations 
were  present  representing  the  Governors  of 
0  States,  06  colleges  and  universities  and 
175  International,  civic,  scientmc.  and  com- 
merrial  organizations,  and  one  subject  of  tha 
meeting  was  World  Oovernment.  An  un- 
Ihlormed    Tlsitor   might   logically    have   ex- 


pected words  of  wisdom  from  historians, 
scholars  and  siatesmen  based  on  a  lifetime 
of  study  and  association  with  world  govern- 
ment efforts  fix>m  the  Hague  to  San  Pran- 
cisco. 

Instead,  the  delegates  present,  manfully 
(and  old-lady-  ike),  struggled  to  stay  awake 
through  2  days  and  nights  In  the  stuffy  ball- 
room of  the  B«i^ijamln  Pranklln  Hotel,  lulled 
by  the  soothing  words  of  foreign  diplomats 
and  11  Amerlcms.  Of  the  16,  the  5  diplo- 
mats and  3  ol  the  Americans  (2  from  the 
UN  staff  and  1  from  Alger  Hiss's  former 
United  Nations  Administration  Section  of 
our  State  Department)  were  quite  evidently, 
and  not  unexpectedly,  obligated  to  avoid 
frank  discussi<  n  of  realities  In  today's  ex- 
plosive world. 

Of  the  other  eight,  not  hogtled  by  the  of- 
flcial  responslMlitles,  one  might  have  ex- 
pected to  learn  of  the  history  of  past  at- 
tempts at  worll  government,  of  the  reasons 
that  caused  the  United  Nations  of  January 
1,  1942.  to  be  abandoned  for  the  weaker 
UN  of  1945,  ard  of  some  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  world  government, 
if  established. 

Of  the  eight  unhampered  Americans  who 
spoke,  two,  Cliir  Wilcox  and  Elvin  H.  KUl- 
hefer,  debated  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization witl  lOUt  discussion  of  world  gov- 
ernment. The  other  uninhibited  speakers  on 
world  government  were  Cord  Meyer,  Jr. 
(president  of  United  World  Federalists. 
Inc.),  Randle  Elliott  (McGraw-Hill  corre- 
spondent in  x>ndon),  Clark  Eichelberger 
(director  of  Anaerlcan  Association  for  the 
UN).  Roger  P.  Baldwin  (director  of  the 
American  Clvl  Liberties  Union ) .  Kermlt 
Roosevelt  (who  spoke  on  the  Middle  East 
only),  and  Walter  William  Van  Kirk  (of  the 
Federal  Councl   of  Churches). 

If  any  of  tl  le  speakers  named  had  any 
qualifications  e  ither  of  scholarly  standing  or 
practical  expeilence  in  the  field  of  past 
world  governmftnt  efforts  their  biographies 
as  distributed  i  it  the  meeting  carefully  con- 
cealed the  faci  from  the  delegates,  as  did 
their  speeches.  All  accepted  world  govern- 
ment as  the  uli  imate  good,  though  they  dis- 
agreed on  the  r  lethods  to  be  followed  to  this 
Utopian  goal. 

Young  Mr.  Ord  Meyer.  Jr..  whose  attrac- 
tive personality  and  evident  sincerity  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  paid  propagandists 
in  the  service  of  world  salvation,  frankly 
stated  that  his  organization  stood  firmly  for 
Inclusion  of  th<  Soviet  Union  in  their  world 
government.  If  the  Soviets  would  accept. 

This  was  th  s  nearest  that  any  of  the 
speakers  came  t  o  the  problems  that  face  the 
world  today.  T  iat  the  Comintern  Is  a  world 
government  In  being  today,  embracing  27 
self-governing  lepublics,  as  weU  as  certain 
other  areas,  tha  t  one-quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  owes  It  loyalty,  was  not 
even  hinted  at.  That  this  red  world  govern- 
ment claims  It  will  embrace  half  ol  man- 
kind by  the  enti  of  this  year  when  It  expects 
all  China  and  sc  utheast  Asia  to  Join  It.  wllly- 
nllly,  was  not  -eferred  to,  nor  did  anyone 
hint  that  a  wor  d  government  including  the 
Soviet  Union  wc  uld  amount  to  a  world  coali- 
tion government,  with  the  usual  result  to 
which  we  have  )ecome  accustomed  the  past 
9  yean. 

A  large  numbifr  of  Americans  sre  qualified 
by  scholarship  rnd  a  smaller  number  of  re- 
tired diplomats  and  foreign  correspondents 
who  had  close  association  with  League  of 
Nations  and  Ha(  ue  attempts  are  qualified  to 
•peak  from  a  bickground  of  study  and  re- 
flection, pliis  I  experience.  The  fact  that 
none  appeared  in  the  program  might  lead 
one  to  guess  th;  it  the  American  Academy  Is 


not  made  up  of  the  second-rate   Intellec- 
tuals at  whom  Stalin  aimed. 

The  comment  of  a  Chinese  auditor,  who 
had  apparently  ridden  In  American  taxi- 
cabs,  was  "If  we  had  a  convention  of  taxi 
drivers  we'd  probably  hear  more  eense." 


May  1 — Loyalty  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1949 

Mr.  WAGNER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  fellow  Congressmen  to  join  with  me 
In  commending  the  work  of  the  National 
Loyalty  Day  Parade  Committee,  with 
headquarters  at  1111  Seventeenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  was  es- 
tablished to  combat  the  effects  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  other  activities 
on  May  1 — the  traditional  Communist 
May  Day  throughout  the  world.* 

This  committee  requested  civic,  labor, 
and  church  leaders  and  veterans'  organ- 
izations throughout  the  country  to  or- 
ganize competitive  patriotic  parades  or 
attend  religious  ceremonies  in  cities  and 
towns  all  over  the  Nation  on  that  day. 
It  asked  State  governors  and  the  mayors 
of  the  country's  principal  municipalities 
to  endorse  its  program  and  proclaim  May 
1  as  Loyalty  Day. 

Many  governors  responded  stating 
that  the  legislators  and  people  of  their 
States,  with  good  reason,  resented  the 
fact  that  the  first  day  of  May  In  each 
year  had  been  set  aside  by  the  disloyal 
and  subversive  groups  In  our  country  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  their  dis- 
loyalty and  promulgating  their  insidious 
propaganda.  These  governors  and  may- 
ors who  supported  the  principles  of  the 
National  Loyalty  Day  Parade  Committee 
pointed  out  that  it  was  Important  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world  be  not  deceived  by  the  May 
Day  celebrations  of  the  subversive 
groups  In  their  cities  and  States.  They 
said  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  loyal  to  the  Ideals  and 
Ideas  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  In  the  present  state  of  Inter- 
national affairs  a  rededication  to  the 
ideals  of  our  country  was  considered 
most  appropriate  and  desirable.  There- 
fore, many  governors  and  mayors.  In 
compliance  with  the  Joint  resolutions  of 
their  assemblies  and  senates  and  city 
councils,  proclaimed  the  first  day  of  May 
as  Loyalty  Day. 

I  call  upon  my  fellow  Congressmen  to 
endorse  these  principles  and  to  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  National  Loyalty 
Day  Parade  Committee,  its  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  and 
its  director,  Peter  W.  Hoguet. 

It  Is  more  than  fitting  that  we  com- 
pete in  time,  spirit,  and  ideology  with 
those  who  are  tirelessly  working  to  de- 
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▼elop  propaganda  and  other  activities 
destructive  to  the  basic  principles  of  our 
country.  I  also  ask  my  fellow  Congress- 
men to  seriously  consider  some  action  to- 
ward recognition  of  Loyalty  Day 
throughout  the  country.  It  would  be 
quite  proper  to  pass  a  resolution  that 
such  a  day  be  proclaimed  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  asked 
to  issue  a  proclamation  that  May  1, 1950, 
is  designated  as  Loyalty  Day.  Such  a 
proclamation  could  read  as  follows: 

LOTALTT    DAT 

BT    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THK    tJlUlTEU    STATES    OF 

AMERICA A    PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  strength  and  influence  of  our 
Nation  depend  In  greatest  measure  upon  the 
loyalty  of  our  citizens  to  the  principles  and 
Ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  was  foimded 
and  upon  which  Its  greatness  rests;  and 

Whereas  we  must  ever  be  alert  to  the  dan- 
ger that  confronts  us  by  reason  of  evU  forces 
seeking  to  destroy  our  country  by  bringing 
about  disloyalty  to  our  Government  and  the 
principles  and  ideals  that  It  embodies;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  set 
aside  a  day  for  the  special  observance  of  the 
principle  and  obligation  of  loyalty  to  our 
country: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Monday,  May  1,  1950,  as 
Loyalty  E>ay.  and  do  set  aside  that  day  as  a 
public  occasion  for  the  active  manifestation 
of  our  fidelity  to  our  Government  and  to  the 
principles  and  Ideals  which  it  symbolizes. 

And  I  urge  all  patriotic,  civil,  educational, 
and  religious  Institutions  and  organizations, 
wherever  practicable,  to  conduct  exercises  or 
services  on  that  day  designed  to  emphasize 
and  strengthen  our  loyalty  to  the  United 
States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afllxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  — 
(Jay  of  A.  D.  1950.  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fourth. 

By  the  President: 

Secretary  of  State. 

A  week  ago,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Loyalty  Day  Committee  and 
other  groups  cooperating  in  their  pro- 
gram throughout  the  Nation,  May  1  was 
observed  as  an  occasion  for  Americans 
to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  have  made  our 
country  great.  Many  leaders — gover- 
nors, mayors,  labor  councils,  veteran  and 
church  organizations  recognized  that  it 
was  appropriate  on  this  date  to  take 
stock  of  the  past  accomplishments  of 
our  Nation  and  to  realize  that  our  fu- 
ture progress  depends  upon  the  vigilance 
with  which  we  safeguard  our  Republic 
and  work  to  keep  it  strong  and  effective. 
From  Washington  several  Congressmen 
helped  the  national  committee  in  its  ef- 
forts to  encourage  as  wide  a  participa- 
tion as  possible  in  the  Loyalty  Day  pro- 
gram by  leaders  In  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  who  were  asked  to  organize 
competitive  patriotic  parades  or  en- 
courage the  members  of  their  organiza- 
tions to  attend  special  religious  cere- 
monies on  that  day.  Most  active  sup- 
porters included  Congressmen  John  P. 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts;  Augustini 


B.  KxLLET,  of  Pennsylvania;  Oiorcb  A. 
Bmathers.  of  Florida;  Richard  M.  Ndcom, 
of  California;  Olin  E.  Teagui.  of  Texas; 
Charles  R.  Howell,  of  New  Jersey;  John 
D.  Lodge,  of  Connecticut;   and  myself. 

On  May  1  in  Los  Angeles  more  than 
10,000  people  participated  In  special 
services  in  the  Hollywood  Coliseum  and 
in  the  evening  Joined  several  thousand 
more  in  a  Loyalty  Day  parade  organized 
by  various  civic  and  labor  leaders,  in- 
cluding Roy  M.  Brewer,  national  secre- 
tary lATSE;  W.  J.  Bassett,  secretary. 
Central  Labor  Council  of  Los  Angeles; 
Irwin  Deshelter,  California  Council, 
CIO:  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron;  and 
Cjrene  Autry,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Governor  Warren  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  this  day  and 
In  issuing  a  proclamation  urged  the  peo- 
ple of  California  to  participate  In  patri- 
otic observances  on  this  day  and  pledge 
themselves  anew  to  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  our  American  ideals. 

In  Boston  more  than  5,000  persons  par- 
ticipated in  a  special  parade  from  the 
State  House  down  to  Beacon  Street  to 
Charles  Street,  through  Boylston  and 
Tremont  Streets,  to  historic  Boston 
Common.  Senator  Karl  Muwdt,  of 
South  Dakota,  in  speaking  from  the 
Parkman  bandstand,  said: 

The  time  has  come  when  freedom  has  to 
fight  back  and  when  champions  of  freedom 
everywhere  must  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mayor  James  M.  Curley  and  His  Ex- 
cellency Paul  A.  Dever.  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  were 
honorary  chairmen  of  the  Loyalty  Day 
committee. 

In  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  the  largest  Holy  Name 
Society  rally  ever  held  was  organized 
through  the  Joint  efforts  of  Austin  Roche, 
president  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  of 
Buffalo,  and  Paul  Dolan,  State  com- 
mander of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 
Mayor  Bernard  J.  Dowd.  following  the 
proclamation  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
Governor  of  New  York,  stated: 

It  Is  esp)eclally  appropriate  on  this  loyalty 
day,  as  a  matter  of  religious  and  patriotic 
duty  that  we  should  assemble  In  our  respec- 
tive houses  of  worship  to  reafllrm  our  abid- 
ing faith  in  God,  to  monopolize  the  spiritual 
forces  of  the  Nation  and  to  rededicate  cur- 
selves  to  the  maintenance  of  those  religious 
and  paUiotlc  principles  upHDn  which  our 
American  civilization  is  based. 

New  Jersey's  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  on 
April  29  In  his  proclamation  stated: 

Whereas  we  hold  It  to  be  self -evident  that 
through  undivided  national  aUeglance  we 
may  strengthen  our  national  security  and, 
whereas  the  great  freedoms  upon  which  our 
Nation  Is  founded  Imply  no  license  to  sup- 
port catises  and  leaders  which  would  sub- 
vert them  •  •  •  I  call  upon  aU  citizens 
to  Join  In  appropriate  patriotic  parades, 
rallies,  and  religious  services  In  their  re- 
spective communities. 

His  request  was  more  than  answered 
in  the  cities  of  Newark  and  Trenton  by 
respective  Mayors  Vincent  J.  Murphy 
and  Donald  J.  Connolly.  The  organiza- 
tions which  took  jwrt  In  the  procession 
were  cheered  along  the  parade  route  and 
as  they  passed  the  reviewing  stand  In 


front  of  City  Hall.  Grand  marshal  of 
the  parade  was  William  Swazey.  World 
War  n  hero  of  Trenton;  General  Chair- 
man William  H.  Falcey  led  thousands  of 
marchers  In  a  colorful  procession  which 
was  organized  by  a  citizens'  committee 
which  included  Frederick  A.  Claricl, 
president  of  the  Central  Jersey  Indus- 
trial Union  Council,  CIO;  Joseph  G. 
Landgraf,  president  of  the  Mercer  Cen- 
tral Times  newspapers;  Edmund  Good- 
rich, publisher  of  the  Trentonian;  Wil- 
liam Griffin,  program  director  for 
WTTM;  Comdr.  Robert  Fisher.  Post 
93.  American  Legion;  and  Col.  Ed.  Thorp, 
trustee  for  the  VFW.  Mercer  County. 

In  SanU  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  Gov.  Thomas  J. 
Mabry.  from  his  hospital  bed,  had  a 
statement  denouncing  communism  sent 
to  the  Trade  Union  Courier  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  be  featured  in  their  Loyalty 
Day  edition.    The  Governor  said: 

America  need  not  fear  subversive  effort* 
of  foreign  agents  so  long  as  the  press,  the 
radio,  our  leaders,  and  our  churchmen  con- 
tinue to  give  the  public  the  facts  about  actual 
conditions  In  Russia.  No  patriotic  American 
would  ever  be  misled  by  propaganda  prais- 
ing false  foreign  ideologies. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  National  Loyalty  Day 
Committee's  request  for  organization  of 
some  special  patriotic  parade  or  services 
was  answered  in  Ashland  by  Thomas  E. 
Anderson,  Department  Commander  of 
the  Wisconsin  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  who  stated  that  a  2-day  district 
meeting,  with  National  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  VFW  Lyle  T.  Beggs  leading 
the  district  parade  on  Sunday.  May  1, 
would  emphasize  the  fact  that  It  was  a 
Loyalty  Day  parade.  In  addition  Gov. 
Oscar  Rennebohm  at  Madison  said: 

Being  completely  In  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Loyalty  Day  Com- 
mittee, I.  Oscar  Rennebohm.  GovemOT  of 
Wisconsin,  hereby  proclaim  Sunday,  May  1. 
as  Loyalty  Day  In  Wisconsin.  We  must  com- 
pete In  time,  spirit  and  Ideology. 

From  Charieston.  W.  Va..  Okey  U 
Patteson,  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
stated: 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Loyalty  Day 
program:  best  wishes  for  the  eucceae  of  this 
campaign. 

Gov.  William  M.  Tuck,  in  the  midst  of 
special  ceremonies  commemorating  Vir- 
ginia's apple  blossom  festival,  called 
Loyalty  Day  observance  to  the  attention 
of  the  press. 

Ir  Austin.  Tex.,  Governor  Beauford  H. 

Jester  said: 

The  National  Loyalty  Day  Committee  has 
been  organized  to  combat  the  effects  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  other  C<»nmu- 
nlst  activities  on  "May  Day,"  May  1.  It  la 
the  expressed  thought  of  this  committee  that 
we  who  believe  in  democracy  must  compete 
vigorously  in  time,  spirit  and  ideology  with 
those  who  are  working  tirelessly  few  princi- 
ples opF>osed  to  and  destructive  of  those  prin- 
ciples that  are  basic  In  this  cotmtry.  Texana 
wUl  be  entirely  In  acccH-d  with  this  effort  to 
make  May  Day  "Loyalty  Day"  Instead  of  "Red 
Day."  Therefore,  I,  as  Governor  of  Texas, 
do  hereby  designate  May  1.  1949.  as  Loyalty 
Day  In  Texas,  and  call  upon  all  citizens,  civic 
groups,  church  leaders,  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  other  groups  to  endorse  and  Join 
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tn   the  obamrancc   and   c«Iebrmtlon   of   this 
ftigniflcant  day. 

In  Pierre.  S.  Dak..  Gov.  George  T. 
Mickelson  called  on  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  "to  endorse  and  join  in  services 
In  their  communities  in  observance  of 
May  1  as  Loyalty  Da>." 

In  Penn5ylvania.  where  Loyalty  Day 
parades  last  year  had  the  active  support 
of  Congressman  Augttstini  B.  Kellft 
and  many  other  civic,  labor,  and  church 
leaders  as  well  as  veterans*  organizations. 
Gov.  James  H.  DufT  responded  quickly 
to  the  National  Committee's  request. 

Gov.  Douglas  McKay  In  Salem.  Oreg., 
said  he  was  "glad  to  endorse  the  pro- 
gram that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
sponsoring  to  call  attention  of  American 
citizens  to  the  purpose  for  the  observance 
of  Loyalty  Day." 

In  Ohio  special  services  were  held 
throughout  the  State  and  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  Mayor  Thomas  A.  Burke  spon- 
sored with  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  a 
special  demonstration  on  the  public 
square. 

In  answer  to  Mayor  William  CDw^yer's 
proclamation  some  200,000  New  Yorkers 
marched  in  Loyalty  Day  parades  along 
Fifth  Avenue  in  Manhattan  and  Flatbush 
Avenue  in  Brooklyn,  dwarfing  by  far  the 
10,000  to  12.000  Stalinists  who  paraded 
on  Eighth  Avenue  in  their  annual  "May 
Day"  event.  Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice 
J.  Tobin.  as  grand  marshall,  stated.  "Tliis 
Is  an  opportunity  to  express  loyalty  to 
the  American  way  of  life"  and  when 
asked  about  the  Eighth  Avenue  paraders 
commented,  "If  they  love  Russia  so  much, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  investment  for 
America  to  provide  the  boats  for  them  to 
go  over  there." 

In  Albany  Mayor  Coming's  proclama- 
tion was  followed  by  a  Loyalty  Day  pro- 
gram on  Sunday.  May  1,  which  was  high- 
lighted by  a  demonstration  of  religious 
groups,  school  students,  and  veterans  who 
paraded  to  the  State  capitol  steps  for 
special  ceremonies. 

Vice  President  Albkn  W.  Barklet  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  a  second  day  of 
loyalty  observances  in  New  York  City  on 
Sunday,  May  1.  when  more  than  30,000 
people  attended  a  demonstration  at  the 
Polo  Grounds  which  was  sponsored  by 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  Saying  he 
had  seen  the  contrast  between  life  in  a 
free  country  and  life  under  totalitarian 
rule,  Mr.  Barkley  told  the  gathering, 
••Life  Is  worthless  without  liberty. '  At- 
tending the  Brooklyn  parade  with  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  which 
began  early  In  the  morning  of  April  30 
and  brought  out  70,000  paraders.  Mayor 
ODwyer  said: 

The  main  purpose  of  the  parade  Is  to  let 
the  enemies  from  within  know  that  the 
people  are  on  their  toes  and  will  not  stand 
for  them. 

In  New  Hampshire.  George  Clark,  ad- 
jutant of  the  VFW.  Department  of  New 
Hampshire,  notified  each  post  through- 
out the  State  to  conduct  an  appropriate 
patriotic  demonstration,  and  Governor 
Sherman  Adams  unqualifiedly  endorsed 
the  program  oX  the  National  Committee. 


Joseph  M.  Darst,  mayor 

:alled  on  schools,  churches, 

patriotic  organizations  to 

In  observance  of  May  1  as 


In  Missoui 
of  St.  Louis, 
and  civic  ant 
Join  with  hir 
Loyalty  Day.l 

In  Mlnnes  polls.  Mayor  Eric  G.  Hoyer 
contacted  ci\  Ic,  religious,  business,  labor, 
and  leaders  of  veterans'  organizations, 
including  Dr,  Herbert  B.  Brunner,  Rev. 
Arnold  Love.  Rev.  E.  S.  Hjortland,  E.  J. 
Grimes,  Robert  .Wishart,  Phillip  Pills- 
bury,  George  Phillips.  Cecil  Newman,  and 
representati\es  of  all  of  the  veterans'  or- 
ganizations vho  formed  a  Loyalty-Day 
Committee  a  id  Joined  with  Mayor  Hoyer 
In  issuing  a  proclamation  urging  "all  pa- 
triotic citizer  s  within  our  city  to  observe 
this  day  in  j  rayer  and  personal  reaflBr- 
matlon  to  tl:e  fundamental  concepts  of 
democracy  t  nd  the  American  way  of 
life." 

Michigan's  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams 
endorsed  pla:  is  to  observe  May  1  as  Loy- 
alty Day  an(   said: 

I  understan(  I  that  the  Pontlac  CIO  Council 
has  made  plan  s  to  observe  this  occasion  with 
a  mass  pledge  of  loyalty  to  American  Insti- 
tutions. I  think  It  would  be  a  good  thing  If 
every  Michigan  community  could  observe 
this  day;  the  propaganda  of  groups  which 
use  May  1  as  i,  holiday  ought  to  be  offset  by 
those  who  be!  leve  In  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Polish  citijens  of  Baltimore  combined 
Polish  Day  and  Loyalty  Day  in  the  ex- 
pressed hope  that  their  ancient  father- 
land would  r(  gain  its  independence  from 
Soviet  Russii.  Senators  Millard  Tyd- 
INGS  and  Herbert  R.  O'Conor  and  Mayor 
Thomas  D'AJesandro  were  joined  in  the 
speakers'  stind  by  Stanislaw  Miko- 
lajczyk.  formjer  Premier  of  Poland,  who 
addressed  th^  gathering  of  several  thou- 
sand and  told  them: 

There  may  be  times  as  at  present  when  an 
enemy  nation  gains  temporary  control  over 
the  lives  and  destinies  of  the  people  of 
Poland,  but  the  fierce  and  determined  action 
of  freedom-loving  men  and  women  will  pre- 
vail against  ths  forces  of  evil. 


Senator  O'Cokor  said 

Communism 
most  dangerouA 


must   be   recognized   as 
threat  of  the  moment. 


the 


Chairman  of  the  ceremonies  In  Pat- 
terson Park  \fas  the  Honorable  Paul  K 
Burke. 

In  Augusta  Gov.  Frederick  G.  Payne 
set  aside  Sun^lay,  May  1.  as  Loyalty  Day 
throughout  tne  State  and  lu-ged  civic, 
labor,  church!  leaders,  and  veterans'  or- 
ganizations td  observe  the  day  with  fit- 
ting ceremonies  to  emphasize  loyalty  to 
American  Ideils. 

In  particular  — 

Governor  Pi  lyne  said — 
these  organizations  can  work  effectively  to 
combat  Communist  propaganda  which  tra- 
ditionally  reac  les   a   peak   on   May   Day   In 
many  parts  of    he  world. 

In  the  city  jof  Baton  Rouge.  La..  Gov. 
Earl  K.  Lonjg  stated  in  his  official 
proclamation: 

It  Is  proper  taat  we  expend  our  best  efforts 
to  combat  the  effects  of  communistic  propa- 
ganda and  oth^  communistic  activities. 


In  Atlanta.  Ga..  Mayor  William  B. 
Hartsfield  requested  various  civic  clubs 
and  other  organizations  "to  utilize  May  I 
In  Impressing  upon  the  people  of  Atlanta 
the  high  obligation  of  every  citizen." 

In  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Dan  E.  Garvey,  Gov- 
ernor, was  Joined  in  a  special  proclama- 
tion by  Nicholas  Udall,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Phoenix.  Said  Governor  Garvey  in 
his  proclamation: 

Whereas  In  this  period  of  political  and 
economic  world  turmoil  we  can  no  longer  ac- 
cept complacently  the  benefits  of  our  way  of 
life  In  these  United  States,  but  must  wcM-k 
consistently  to  maintain  those  benefit?,  and, 
whereas.  May  1  is  a  fitting  occasion  upon 
which  to  stress  the  necessity  for  combating 
subversive  activity  and  propaganda  and  to 
take  up  the  challenge  against  those  who  are 
tirelessly  working  to  develop  a  spirit  and  an 
Ideology  destructive  to  the  basic  principles 
of  our  country.  •  •  •  I  proclaim  Sun- 
day, May  1,  as  loyalty  day  In  Arizona. 

Many  other  prominent  leaders  gave 
their  support  to  the  work  of  this  national 
committee  and  others  lent  their  names  to 
several  local  committees  In  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  and  other  leaders  of  civic,  labor, 
business,  veteran,  and  church  organiza- 
tions will  continue  their  efforts  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  some  plans  for  next  year  are  already 
going  forward  and  that  the  national 
committee  has  become  a  permanent  body 
incorporated  imder  the  laws  of  New 
York — Loyalty  Day  Parade,  Inc. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  good  work  of  this 
National  Loyalty  Day  committee  should 
continue  and  be  encouraged  by  the 
broadest  possible  support.  Toward  that 
end  I  wish  these  remarks  to  be  entered 
in  the  Congressional  Record  that  those 
who  have  initiated  this  most  worthy 
project  be  further  encouraged  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  program.  Next  year 
every  community  will  want  to  join  with 
this  committee  and  go  along  with  their 
excellent  idea.  For  this  year,  congratu- 
lations and  a  well  done  for  a  good  start. 


Monthly  Rates  for  Residence  Exdunfe 
Serrke  in  Cities  Over  100,000  Popula- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THURWUN  C.  CROOK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9. 1949 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Apjaendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  tables  of  rates  in  regard 
to  residence  exchange  service. 

I  understand  the  data  is  estimated  to 
make  3^2  pages  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  a  cost  of  $262.50. 

Data  is  being  had  from  the  utilities  col- 
lection legislative  reference.  Library  of 
Congress : 
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Monthly  ratet  for  residence  exchange  service,  cities  over  100,000  population,  Bell  System  (except  Chesapeake  dk  Potomac  Telephone  Co.) 

IFigiues  in  panatkeses  indicate  number  o(  meaBage*  or  meemse  units  included  with  mantbly  piwmntyl 


Exdianfe 


Clan 


ladlridaal 
line 


^P*rty 


4-pwty 


Additional  cfaarKe  for 
kwat  accncM  vr 
■MnwaaKa 


AlahamA:  Birmingham. 
Caliromia: 

Los  Angeles.. 

I)o 

Gait  land 

Do 

Sacramento.... 

fian  Diego 

Sao  Francisco 

Do 

Colortulo:  Denver 

Do 

Connect  icat: 

Brid(teport..__... 

Hirtford 

New  Haven 

Delaware:  Wilmington. 
Florida: 

Jacksonville 

1)0 

Miami.„ 

Oaorgia: 

Atlanta 

Savannah . 

Illinois: 

Cbiratto: 

Extended 


Flat. 


...do 

Message 

Flat    

Me^siCa 

Flat 

do 

...do 

Me«aafa.__ 

Flat 

Message 


14.00 

4.36 


4.SS 

4."eb' 

4.2S 
4.  25 

'i'is 


Flat. 


-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


,..-do.... 
Flat 


Peoria. 
Indiana: 


Do. 
Do- 
Do. 


Gary. 


do. 
.do- 


Message. 


.do. 


.do- 


Coin. 
Flat.. 


.do. 


Indianapolis — — . — 

South  B«nd 

Iowa: 

Des  Moines^.... 

Do 

Kansas: 

Kan.sas  City . — — 

Do 

Wichita- 

Kentncky:  Louisville 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans 

Masncfausetts: ' 

Boston  » • 

Extended  > 

Extended — 

Do 

Cambridge " 

Exteiided... 

Do 

Do - 

FaU  River 

Lowell - — — .— .. — - — — 

New  Bedford.... .. 

Somerville . . 

Extended 

Do 

Springfield . . ... 

Worcester..... 

Micbiv:an: 

Deuoit 

I>o 

Do 

Flint 

Grand  Baplds — 

Minnesota: 

Duiutb 

^linneapoUs — 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City - 

Do 

St.  Louis - 

Nebraska: 

Omaha„.... .i- — 

Do 

New  Jersey: 

Camden - 

F.lixabeth — 

Jersey  City 

Do 

Newark . . 

Do 

Paterson _...—..... 

TrenttHi - " 

•  Charge  per  message  unit  for  service  beyond  the  Initial  calling 
>  All  nius  shown  for  Massachusetts  exchanges  are  subject  to  a ' 
»  Not  available  iii  downtown  Boston. 

*  Charge  is  25  cents  less  in  certain  outlying  areaai 


do. 
do. 


do. 


Flat 

Message. 

Flat 

— .do.„ 
..-.do... 


..-do 

...do 

Message 

Coin 

Flat 

....do.. 

Coin .^.. 

Flat 

..-.do 

'.'.'..do'.7Z'.~'. 

.-...do 

Message 

Flat 

do 


do 

Meaaage 

....do 

Flat 

....do 


...do... 

Mc 

Flat. 

Message 

Flat 

Message 

Flat 

Meaofse 

Flat 

Message 

Flat 

Message 

Flat. 


4.30 
4.60 
4.60 

a.» 

5.10 
4.  .10 
5.35 

4.25 
3.75 


(80)4.50 


(100 


(108) 


«.  15 
4.00 

4.75 
4.50 
4.00 

4.25 


(73) 
(W) 


(75) 
(80) 


(75) 


(W) 


4.00 

'i"75' 
4.50 

4.00 

4.00 
6.50 
4.50 
5.00 
4.00 
6.50 
4.50 
5.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
4.U0 
ft.  69 
4.90 
3.75 
3.75 

8.50 
4.26 


4.  OP 
4.00 

8.2S 


4.90 


*Me«age'."I""I"I"-.I" TS 

Flat--.- 

ia ~. ~— 

within  the  extaadad  or  metropolitan 
0(5  percent. 


5.39 

Lti 

6.  so 
4.i» 

5.78 

6.90 

4.75 

rate 


$3.50 

rs 

(BO)  I  so 
3.25 

<i9)2.50 
3.00 
3.35 

(floorso 

3.66 
(40)140 

3.ao 

3.85 
3.85 
1.66 

4.10 


$2.75 


X50 

xn 


au 


3.06 
t.30 

3.30 
3.25 

110 


3HcMiU.> 
3Hcc«s 
3^eefUs.< 
3H  cants 


34c(9its.> 
3hoaBU« 


Seants 


4.36 
3.  SO 

a« 


3.35 
X75 


(60)3.90 

(40)3.00 

(66)4.00 
3.50 

4.00 
3.80 
3.36 

xso 

(45)  2.75 

3.25 
(40)125 
3.25 
3.75 
3.00 

3.25 

4.50 

(50)X36 

i'35 

4.50 
(50)  3.  26 


175 
175 
175 
3.25 
4.50 
(50)  3. 25 
3.00 
3.00 

4.75 

(flO)  3.  00 

(30)  150 

3.25 

3.26 

175 
(40)136 

176 
(40)126 

175 
(40)  126 

3.36 

(40)  139 

3.75 

(40)180 


3.0* 

IBO 

110 
175 


3eeatseach. 


(First.  120,  each  44 
i    centa. 

iOtbert,  each  344  cents. 
(First  140,  each  4M 
{    cents. 

ilOthers,  each  3H  ceata. 
/First  40.  each  6  eenu. 
{\Others  tacta  4H  ceota. 
5  cents  each. 


175 


175 
3.00 
ISO 

175 


175 


125 
139 
135 
179 


(«) 


(96) 


3.73 
175 

4.00 
4.50 
4.36 

3.36 
4.36 
ITS 


liW 
150 


18« 

150 


176 


100 
135 

135 


136 


Do. 


4centseaok. 


6oents.> 
Do.' 
3eentseacfa. 
6  cents  ( 

5  cents.' 

l>o.' 
Somtsi 

6  cents  each. 


6oents.i 
Do.« 
Seeataai 


4eenU.< 

4  cents  ( 

5  cents  each. 


D*. 
Do. 
Do. 

4cenueaeli. 

Do. 


6eeata.> 
6  centa 
9  erats.' 
6  cents 
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MontMf  rmtet  for  residence  exchange  service,  cities  over  lOC.OOd  population.  Bell  System  {except  Chesapeake  S  Potomac  Telephone  Co.)  —Can. 


IFlfnra  tn  parenttam  ladkmu  namber  ^  meanfcs  or  mesage  uniti  tnchided  with  mcothiy  gnaranty] 


Addititmal  charge 
Uye*\  rofSMKes 
BMSsafe  units 


New  York: 
ANJaay 
Boffal* 


(Ftnt  12S,  each  5  eenU. 
iSext  aou,  each  4  cents. 
(Others,  eaefa  3  oeata. 
JFint  IM.  emch  5  cents. 
^N'ext  20n.  foeb  4  «>nts. 
(Others,  «aeb  o  cents. 

First  125  each  S  cents. 
Next  200,  each  4  rents. 
Other?,  eaeh  3  oents. 
First  ISO.  each  i  cents. 
Next  200,  each  4  cents. 
Others,  each  3  eenta. 
Scents.' 
Do.i 
First  234,  each  S  emts. 
Next    .30a     each    4^ 

ccatf. 
\ptt  300,  ench  4  eenis. 
Oilicrs,  each  394  cenu. 
Firu  24S.  CMli  »  cents. 
Next    300,    each    4^ 

cent.4. 
Next  300,  each  4  cents. 
Others.  «Hb  3H 


for 

or 


(First  40.  each  4  cents. 
<.\ext  lUO,  put.h  3  cents. 
(Others,  each  2h  cenU. 

4  cents  aacii. 

fi  cents  each. 

(First  40,  each  4  cents. 
<.\ext  80,  each  3  centv 
[Others,  each  2h  cents. 

4i 

Si 
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Ths  Home  Txi-ephoni  &  Txijecraph  Co., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  April  4,  1949. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Slowie, 

Secretary,     Federal     Communication* 
Commission.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak   Sib:    The   following   Information   la 
ftirnlahed  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  April  1 : 

Schedule  of  residence  exchange  rates  apply- 
ing at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Monthly 

Individual  line $2.75 

Pour-party  line,  city 1-75 

El^ht-party  line,  rural 1.  75 

Extensions  stations —       .75 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fbamx  E.  Bohm, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

hrwxL  5. 1949. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Sloww, 

Secretary,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deai  Sat:  In  accordance  with  your  request 
of  April  1,  the  following  is  a  tabulation  of 
the  monthly  rates  for  all  cUmms  of  residential 
exchange  service  fumlahed  in  the  city  ot 
Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Optional  message  or  flat  rates 
1  MR.  $4  95,  Including  80  messages;  next  120 
at  $0.0554  each:  next  50  at  $0.0493  each; 
over  250  at  $0.04  each. 

1  FR.  $6.00. 

2  FR.  $4.75. 
4FR.  $3  80. 

These  are  Interim  rates  established  by  the 
New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission 
on  November  21.  1948. 
Yours  very  truly. 

J.   E.   WTCKOfT, 

Commercial  Superintendent. 

The  Chesapeake  A  Potomac  Telephone  Cos.^ 
Monthly  rates,  residence  service,  cities  over 
100,000  population 


Baltimore,  Md.: 

Flat  rate , 

MessiMre  rate...., 

Norfolk.  Vs.: 

Flat  rate 

Measace  rate 

RiehtnoDd.  Vs.: 

Flat  rate — 

Message  rate 

Washinirton.  D.  C: 

Flat  rate 

Meesace  rata — 


Indivld- 
oalllne 


ML  00 
14. 7S 

4.7S 
(•) 

4.76 

C) 

4.75 
♦3.75 


2-party 
line 


ts.oo 

(3.  SO 

3.75 
>3.00 

3.75 
>3.00 

4.00 
•2.25 


I  Includes  X  messajre  units.  All  messaj?*  units  over 

"YnckXs  ^message  units.  All  message  units  over 

40  at  5  cents  each. 

'  N'ot  offered.  ,_ ,._  .__, 

« Includes  .w  message  units.  AH  message  units  over 

"  *lMlidL°  «*^eiage  units.  AU  message  units  over 
i6at4HKntseacb. 


rate  area  Includes  all  of  the  territory  located 
Within  the  city  limits  of  the  city  of  Tampa. 

These  rates  have  been  In  effect  since  July 
1.  1926,  and  this  company  Is  preparing  to 
submit  a  request  to  the  Florida  Railroad  and 
Public  Utilities  Commlsslcxi  for  Increase  In 
rates  and  the  Information  Incident  to  the 
filing  Is  being  assembled.  It  Ls  now  esti- 
mated that  the  rates  applied  for  will  show  an 
Increase  of  approximately  15  percent  over 
those  shown  on  the  attached  schedule.  IX 
we  can  be  of  further  service,  please  advise. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  A.  Katka. 
General  Commercial  Superintendent. 

VOCAL    XXCBANCX    TABIFT,    TAUPA.    FLA. 

A.  Within  the  base  or  first  rate  area,  which 
Is  bounded  by  the  municipal  limits,  main 
station  residence  rates  are  as  follows: 

Individual  line $4. 35 

2-party  line 3.  36 

4-party  line 2.  35 

B.  Within  the  second  rate  area,  main  sta- 
tion residence  rates  are  as  follows: 

2-party  line $4.  35 

4-party  line 2. 00 

C.  Within  the  third  rate  area,  main  station 
residence  rates  are  as  follows: 

2-party  line . .... $5.  35 

Party  line 3. 10 

D.  Beyond  the  third  rate  area,  main  sta- 
tion residence  rates  for  dial  phones  are  as 
follows : 

Party  line: 

Within  1  mile  beyond  third  area.  $3.  85 
Within  2  miles  beyond  third  area.     4. 10 

PXMWSTLVAIOA    TRLCmon    CCNtf.. 

Erie,  Pa.,  AprU  7,  1949. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Slowxk, 

Secretary,  Federal  Communicationt 

Commission,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAB  lis.  Slowie:  The  monthly  rates  for 

all  classes  of  residential  exchange  service  In 

Krle,  Pa.,  requested  In  your  letter  of  April 

1  are  as  follows: 

Individual    line $*M 

2-party    line . 8.35 

4-party    line 2.75 

Multiparty   line 2.76 

Yotirs  very  tnily, 

PENNSTLVAiriA  TXLXPROWS  COBP., 

Casl  H.  McKcmzis,  President. 

Associated  Txlkphonx  Compant,  Ltd., 

Santa  MonuM.  Calif..  April  6,  1949. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Slowix, 

Secretary,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Ma.  Slowh:  In  compliance  with  the 
request  contained  In  your  letter  of  April  1, 
1949,  we  are  showing  below  the  primary  hand 
set  station  rate  applicable  to  each  grade  of 
Long  Beach  exchange  residence  service: 


Apan.  8,  1949. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Slowix. 

Secretary.  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DtA«  MX.  Slovitie:  This  wUl  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  AprU  1.  1949,  In 
which  you  request  a  schedule  of  monthly 
rates  applicable  to  residential  subscribers 
m  the  city  of  Tampa,  Fla.  Accordingly, 
you  will  find  attached  hereto  In  duplicate 
the  schedule  presently  In  effect.  There  Is 
also  attached  In  duplicate  a  map  showing 
the  boundaries  of  the  several  rate  areas 
shown  on  the  schedule.    The  base  or  first 
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EducatioB,  Taxation,  and  the  Priyate- 
Enterpme  Systen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CP 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 


TLVAirU 


nf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  AprU  ID.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcosb  an  article  en- 
titled "Education,  Taxation,  and  the 
Private-Enterprise  System,"  written  by 
M.  Vashti  Burr,  and  published  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News  of  Bi«ay  1949. 
Mr.  Burr  in  his  article  opposes  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Cdocatiox.  Taxstiow,  ajtd  the  Pktatb 

(By  M.  VMlitl  Burr') 
One  cannot  fully  appredau  the^slgnlfl- 
eance  of  the  numerous  proposals  for  Federal 
aid  to  education,  particularly  those  relating 
to    elementary    and    secondary    tdmmMam, 
without  giving  serlotis  thought  to  idaeattaa, 
taxation,  and  the  private-enterprise  system 
as  Integral  parts  of  the  same  picture. 
THX  AMzsicAjr  rrvTsic 
No  one  can  honestly  refute  the  fact  that  of 
all  the  factors  which  have  made  America 
great,  with  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  other  nation  on  earth  and  with  a  char- 
acteristic  desire   and   capacity   for   helping 
other  peoples,  even  while  maintaining  Its  own 
high  standard  of  living,  there  are  none  so  im- 
portant as  the  American  system  of  local  self- 
go  vemment  and  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

The  Federal-SUte  system  and  the  system 
of  free  enterprise  are  imperilled  by  excessive 
taxation  and  consequently  excessive  control 
on  the  Federal  level— first  of  all  by  the  con- 
tinuing tendency  toward  cutting  off  State 
and  local  governments  from  nonnal  sources 
of  revenue,  whereby  they  may  fulfill  their  own 
constitutional  responsibilities — and  secondly 
by  the  tendency  to  lessen  Incentive  and  pe- 
nalize Initiative,  thus  developing  a  system  In 
which  all  the  people  gradually  become  de- 
pendent upon  Federal  hand-outs,  grants,  or 
aid  In  various  grulses. 

A  keystone  In  the  American  system  of  local 
self-government,  encotiraged  and  vitalized  In 
the  past  by  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise,  has 
been  and  should  be  the  American  educational 
system,  especially  In  the  field  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  untrammeled  by 
reliance  upon  centralized  national  govern- 
ment. 

Yet  there  are  those,  and  In  sxirprlslngly 
large  numbers,  or  at  least  vociferous  and 
articulate  numbers,  who  Insist  that  the  cen- 
tral government  must  aasiune  responsibility 
for  all  school  costs  In  order  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  In  the  Interests  of 


TiLiPBOws  Co.,  Ltd., 
Blaxzslxs,  President. 


*  The  author,  a  former  high  school  teacher, 
Mcn  %  practicing  attOKBey  oC  the  Penn- 
■ytvanla  bar  for  24  yean  aad.  stnes  IMS.  at 
the  District  of  Columbia  bar. 
as  an  authority  on  constitutional 
law.  Miss  Btirr  also  serves  the  Commonwealtll 
of  Pennsylvania  as  deputy  attorney  generaL 
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national  welfare.  Tbe^  propow  extraor- 
dinary measures  for  grants-in-aid  to  educa- 
tion which  will  tax  all  the  people  heavily,  in 
order  to  make  It  poeslble  for  the  Federal  ad- 
minietratton  to  administer  aid  and  guidance 
to  all  areas,  not  only  to  those  comparatively 
few  wbcrc.  because  of  special  conditions, 
there  seems  to  be  a  special  need. 
■  la  tbls.  as  in  certain  phases  of  potittcal 
thoilftot,  we  find  the  itrugKle  between  what 
we  may  rail  the  Hamlltonlan  and  the  JefTer- 
sonian  concepts. 

•COMOmcS    AMD    POUTICS 

In  1791  Alexander  Hamilton  declared  "that 
the  interference  and  aid  of  governments  are 
indispensable"  and  he  proposed  the  xune  of 
public  funds  as  capital  through  the  public 
debt.  However,  the  concepts  enunciated  by 
Tbomas  Jefferson  prevailed.  On  the  other 
band,  those  who  have  believed  with  Jefleraon 
In  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  one  of  Uralted  powers 
have  not  been  as  vigilant  as  they  might  have 
been.  Too  many  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  price  of  freedom  from  excesisive  govern- 
ment la  eternal  vigilance.  They  have  be- 
come, apparently,  outnumbered  by  support- 
ers of  Hc-inllton'8  view  (managed  econ- 
omy), to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter  may 
have  succeeded  In  persuading  the  Congress 
to  a  too-wide  assertion  of  Federal  power  in 
Its  Interpretation  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce and  general-welfare  clauses  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Intervention  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  In  the  economic  system  to  control,  or 
attempt  to  control,  its  swing  In  one  direction 
or  another  has  become  the  rule.  Economics 
and  politics  are  so  closely  Intertwined  today 
as  to  be  inseparable.  The  question  has  be- 
come: "How  far  shall  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  permitted  to  intervene?"  If  we 
are  to  have  a  free  society,  with  a  dynamic 
economy,  we  must  continue  to  have  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  with  only  so  much 
control  as  will  assure  order  and  establish 
rules. 

Svery  American,  whether  he  or  she  rap- 
ports the  family  by  private  employment  or 
has  his  or  her  savings  Invested  In  private 
enterprise,  must  of  necessity  lend  active. 
Informed  support  to  the  Members  of  the 
CongTtsB  and  of  the  State  legislatures  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  the  Federal -State 
system  of  government.     We  can  either 

(1)  provide  the  essential  services  by 
State  •  and  local  taxes '  and  by  contributing 
to  the  Federal  Government  •  sufBclent  moneys 
to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  per- 
form Its  primary  functions  and  to  maJce 
grants-in-aid  on  the  basis  of  need  to  those 
few  States  which  have  not  yet  become  so 
economically  prosperous  that  they  can  finance 
their  health,  education,  and  assistance  pro- 
grams out  of  the  State  and  local  tax 
moneys,  or 

(2)  support  the  view  of  many  well-mean- 
ing pressure  groups  Dy  saying  with  them,  to 
ovir  Members  in  the  Congress :  "Because  there 
la  need  in  a  few  States,  the  Congress  should 
take  over  the  rcsponslbUliy  for  financing  all 
State  progranos  In  order  not  to  miss  any- 
one." 

If  we  follow  the  latter  course,  we  not  only 
•ay  to  Memt)er»  of  the  Congress:  "We  wlU 
not  re-elect  you  to  Congress  unlws  you  see 
to  it  that  Federal  tax  doUars.  Irrespective  of 
naed.  are  spent  in  every  district  you  repre- 
iMit."  We  will,  m  effect,  force  the  National 
Government  ultimately  to  take  ow  all  Slate 
and  local,  bualnese  and  Individual,  responsl- 
bUlty  for  employment  and  aU  pubUc  serv- 

•  rortj-tix  percent  of  Penasylvanla's  8Ut« 
revenue  resulu  from  taxes  on  the  privilege 
of  doing  buslnees  on  the  earnings  of  private 
•nterprlae. 

•Ten  percent  of  every  |i  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  comes  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Ices.     In  th»t  event,  with  the  Government 

running  all  business,  private  and  public,  how 
would  the  Government  raise  sufBclent  reve- 
nue? Whatever  it  takes  over  is  tax-free,  as 
in  the  case  of  public  lands.  It  could  not  any 
longer  tax  « nterprlse  or  Income  from  private 
employment .  and  Its  principal  present  source 
of  revenue   would  disappear 
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we   believe    that   the   American 
prefer   a  centralized   syRtem 
those  alien  systems  wherein  the 
nere  administrative  districts  of 
If  they  do  not,  they 
support  of   those   legislators 
who   adhere   to   and   respect 
of  powers  between  the  Federal 
overnments  and  who  appear  to 
champions  against  all-out  vlo- 
B  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  They 
these  legislators  to  adept  pro- 
as those  made  by  the  Joint  Con- 
;  lepresentatives  of   the   Congress 
Senate)  and  the  Governors'  Con- 
48),    with    the    aim    of   closer 
and    cooperation    between    the 
B,  and  local  governments  in  the 
items  or   subjects  for   taxation 
collection  and  use  of  tax  revenues.* 
Congress  enacted  Into  law 
proposals,    namely   to   correct 
les  between  community  property 
munlty  property  States.     The 
for  which  there  are  many 
In   the   Eighty-arst   Congress, 
or  repe  '  o"  the  trans porta- 
c<  immunlcatlons  taxes  and   other 
which  can  be  efficiently  collected 
■  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
)   a  more  equitable  division  of 
Inheritance  and  estate  taxes,  as 
Representative  Richard  M.  Simp- 
the  Eightieth  Congress   (H.  R. 
)  relinquishment  of  Federal  tax 
levied  to  cover  administrative 
the  State  employment  security 


proposals  constitute  logical  steps  to- 
an  adequate  arrangement  be- 
I  federal  and  State  Governmenta, 
the  States  and  their  local  sub- 
whereby  the  tax  revenues  of  each 
defined,  more  definite,  and  free 
Interference  from  other  gov- 
ts, and  the  sources  of  taxation 
as  practicable,  be  allocated  or 
each  of  them. 


f(ir 

HOMX   RCTLX   AKD  P«IVATE   KNTEXPaiSX 

It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  FWeral 
administration  will  sponsor  any  proposal  to 
help  the  Sta  ;es  to  help  themselves  by  agree- 
ing to  let  the  States  have  any  more  tax 
sources.  Ths  trend  Is  rather  to  encourage 
Bute  ard  local  governments,  and  Individuals 
and  private  enterprise  as  well,  to  become  de- 
pendent upoa  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  now  p  roposed  to  spend  a  minimum  of 
»15.(XX).000.0<0|0  in  Federal  aid  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  between  1950  and 
1&60.  exclusive  of  billions  for  institutions  of 
higher  learnl  ig  through  scholarships  and  re- 
search progrnnoa.  Add  to  this  program  still 
other  blllUuK  for  public  health  Insurance  at 
Federal  Govefnment  expense  (meaning  at  the 
expense  of  e#ery  American  who  pays  taxes), 
extended  socl  al  security  coverage,  general  as- 
sistance, etc— all  In  addition  to  the  usual 
expenses  of  running  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  intemi  itlonal  relief  programs,  defense, 
and  Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

It  Is  absun  I  to  assume  that  the  American 
people  do  net  know  that  they  can  accom- 
plish all  of  tae  aids,  alleged  by  the  Federal 
adminlstratic  n   and   pressure   groups   to   be 


*  See  8.  Rep  t 

entitled  "Cot^dination 
Taxes." 


No.  1054  (80th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  ) 
of  Federal  and  8Ute 


needed,  by  financing  from  private  soorcee 
(indMdoal  and  private  enterprise)  and  by 
8tat«  and  local  government  revenues,  at  a 
minimum  cost  greater  efficiency,  and  within 
the  framework  which  assures  to  future  gen- 
erations that  freedom  of  initiative  which  has 
OMde  our  people  free  and  strong. 

The  United  tttates  Government  owes  over 
•2M/)00.000,00O-#«.000  for  every  American 
family;  the  SUtes  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions owe  $2O.00O.C0O.0C0.  If  government 
took  all  of  the  wealth  of  all  the  corporatlona. 
It  would  not  put  the  country  on  a  sounder 
financial  keel;  but  It  wotild  put  the  corpora- 
tions out  of  business  and  the  workers  out  of 
Jobs.  The  Federal  Government  is  costing 
annually  an  average  of  1948  per  family  now, 
exclusive  of  the  national  debt.  Add  to  that 
the  State  and  local  government  spending  and 
we  find  that  government,  at  present,  costs 
30  percent  of  all  the  earnings  of  all  of  the 
people.  In  other  words,  we  are  spending  on 
government  now  the  equivalent  of  one-third 
of  our  working  time  and  effort.  How  much 
fvrther  can  we  go? 

paiVATK  Kivmraias  and  ths  school  ststkm 
Needless  to  aay.  the  professors  and  teachers 
are  important  cogs  In  the  American  economic 
wheel.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not  always 
been  adequately  reccgmxed  as  such — as  es- 
sential parts  of  the  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem—thus lending  fuel  for  argtunent  for 
those  who  would  favor  having  the  Federal 
Government  virtually  take  over  the  educa- 
tional systems  through  a  process  of  taxing 
and  giving  aid  In  the  form  of  grants  or  loans. 
In  his  excellent  article  entitled  "Plre  Bell 
In  the  Night."  •  Henry  U.  Wrlston.  president 
of  Brown  University,  maintains  that  "the 
theorist,  the  technologist,  and  the  produc- 
tion man  are  In  Indissoluble  partnership: 
each  has  his  place,  but  the  initiation  of  the 
productive  cycle  is  with  the  professor.'" 

The  growing  imbalance  between  the  num- 
ber of  faculty  members  In  publicly  sup- 
ported and  privately  supported  institutions 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  number  cf 
teachers  employed  by  the  public  or  paid  from 
the  Public  Treasury  is  now  vastly  larger  than 
those  employed  by  privately  endowed  or  sup- 
ported Institutions.  It  Is  a  fact,  which  may 
be  shocking  to  many,  that  it  is  not  alone  the 
professor  In  publicly  supported  Institutions 
who  Is  now  dependent  upon  public  fimds  for 
his  salary.  Most  of  the  larger  private  Insti- 
tutions are  drawing  very  large  parts  of  their 
budgets  from  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government.  President  Wrlston  points  out 
that  "in  some  institutions  this  has  arisen  to 
60  per  cent  or  more.  In  such  clrcum- 
•Unces."  he  says,  "many  professors  even  in 
endowed  Institutions  no  longer  look  to  en- 
dowment—that is,  to  private  enterprise — to 
supply  the  tools  of  theu-  trade  and  meet  the 
costs  of  their  experlmenU.  or  even  a  substan- 
tlal  part  of  their  salaries.  They  have  become 
dependent  upon  Federal  fund*.'  As  empha- 
sized by  President  Wrlston.  "they  are  not 
likely  to  be  opponents  of  the  expansion  of 
governmental  activities.  Not  being  depend- 
ent upon  private  enterprise,  they  will  have 
less  and  leas  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  enter- 
prise system." 

Professors  whose  livelihood  and  labor  are 

Increasingly  dependent  upon  Federal  funds 
are  not  going  to  be  Inclined  to  resist  Federal 
"encroachment"  or  to  be  greaUy  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  many  privately  endowed 
InsUtutlons  would  find  their  programs  al- 
most crippled  If  Federal  Government  con- 
tracts were  withdrawn.  President  Wrlston 
sums  up  the  challenge  in  these  words: 
"Those  who  have  an  Interest  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  enterprise  system  will  be  well  ad- 
vised to  see  to  It  that  the  private  institutions 
are  not  weakened  further  and  that  Govem- 

•Vol.  X,  No.  1.  Tax  Review.  January  1949, 
published  by  the  Tax  Fouriclatlon.  Inc  ,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaaa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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ment  doe*  not  engulf  or  even  dominate  higher 
education." 

In  view  of  some  of  the  extraordlnarf  pro- 
posals which  have  bean  made  and  are  being 
made  in  the  CoagraM  of  the  United  States, 
let  u*  underscore  that  challenge  by  declar- 
ing that  those  who  have  an  Interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  American  system  will  be 
well  advised  to  see  to  It  that  Government 
does  not  engulf  or  even  dominate  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

If  the  Federal  Government  (even  on  the 
modest  scale  of  only  several  million  dollars 
per  year  for  the  first  few  years)  should  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  supplying  the 
means  of  support  of  the  educational  systems 
In  all  school  districts  In  all  the  States,  as 
cow  proposed,  tbtfe  would  t>e  no  turning 
back.  It  isn't  done.  Once  the  responsibility 
Is  assumed  under  a  broad  authorization  by 
the  Congress.  It  would  not  only  be  a  recur- 
rent but  an  everlasting  responsibility. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  are 
basic  channels  through  which  a  centralized 
government,  under  the  leadership  of  one 
who  aims  to  perpetuate  himself  or  his 
clique  In  power,  could  wield  extreme,  albeit 
subtle,  influence  in  molding  the  society  In 
the  ways  l)est  suited  to  such  an  aim.  This 
has  been  amply  demcaistrated  by  national- 
ized school  system  In  many  foreign  lands. 
It  would  be  grist  for  the  mill  of  a  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  or  Stalin.  It  must  not  happen 
here. 


Repairs  to  the  Wliite  Hoase 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THF  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  PTATES 

Monday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11>,  1949 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Boners  In  White  House  Re- 
pairs," published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  of  May  3,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

BONExs   rs   wHrrx   house   repaib 

I  am  an  architect.  During  my  career  I 
teT*  dflBkgned  and  altered  some  of  the  big- 
gest bouses  in  this  country.  I  know  as 
much  about  residential  design  and  construc- 
tion and  about  modern  methods  as  anyona. 

The  public  should  fully  realize  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has  ap- 
proved the  estimate  of  $5,400,000.  submitted 
by  the  budget,  for  restoring  the  W^hite  House 
the  press  reported  that  Chairman  Ca:«icoh. 
fo  the  House  committee,  has  expressed  It  as 
his  concliision.  from  the  information  sub- 
mitted, that  they  should  tear  down  the 
present  building  and  construct  a  new  one 
and  thereby  possibly  save  13  percent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  restoration  i  which  is  a 
comparativelv  small  saving). 

I  catecorically  state  that  (1)  the  present 
White  Hotise  could  be  restored  so  It  would 
be  as  sound  as  a  new  building  constructed 
on  the  same  plans:  (21  It  would  not  be 
ponlble  for  anyone  to  legitimately  spend 
t6.«00.0OO  In  properly  restoring  the  present 
building:  (3)  to  bxiild  an  identical  new 
bxiUdlng  would  cost  more,  without  question. 
^ii»w  the  restoration  in  these  days;  (4)  it 
BBMrally  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to 
build  a  bigger  White  Hotiae. 

AU  th*  experts  seem  to  have  agreed  that 
the   lnn«   foiindatlon   walls   need   to   have 


footings  under  them.  I.  e.,  a  wide  base  under 
the  bottom  of  a  foundation  wall  or  pier  to 
spread  the  weight  In  the  ground.     But,  as 
to  the  outer  wall*,  the  press  reported  that 
Commissioner  Reynolds  of  the  Public  BtUld- 
Ings  Administration  stated  before  Congress 
that  "the  outer  walls  are  exceptlonaUy  thick" 
and  that  their  foundsitlaaa  hafm  fooctnga  6 
feet  wide  on  both  sMas  vatm  tbtm.    That 
Is  stifHclent  width  for  any  New  York  sky- 
scraper.   I  note  that  Ui.  Reynolds  would  not 
express  an  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  as  It  U  not  his  project.     In  old  times 
they  often  did  not  put  footings  under  Inner 
walls  when  the  foundations  rested  on  firm 
ground  In  cellars  not  affected  by  frost.     In 
restorations  we  often  put  them  under  such 
old  walls  If  needed  or  If  they  have  settled 
In  the  Interim  years.     It  Is  not  necessary  to 
sink  down  such  foundations  themselves  to  a 
further  depth  of  20  feet,  as  vras  suggested,  to 
order  to   reach  hard   pan — solidified  gravel 
or  stone.     There   are   many  other   methods 
equaUy  effective  and  leas  expensive.     Appar- 
ently  a  great   many   people   Involved   know 
very  Uttle  concerning  residential  construc- 
tion.    A  house  la  not  an  office  building. 

As  to  the  questions  of  design  and  senti- 
mental value,  the  White  House  In  its  very 
simplicity  and  smallness  Is  and  always  will 
be  a  stirring  eight  to  every  visitor.  It  Is  not 
a  palace,  and  not  even  good  architecttire, 
but  a  simple  house  imbued  with  Its  history 
and  events  and  time,  and  has  won  an  Im- 
pressive dignity  not  equaled  by  any  mag- 
nificent palace.  With  a  simple  beginning, 
it  has  acquired  the  character  of  our  people, 
steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  past — which 
only  old  stone,  brick,  and  mortar  can  retain- 
through  their  very  struggles  and  pains  It 
emerged  with  a  quiet  serenity.  No  modem 
architecture,  and  most  certainly  not  any 
flapper  modernistic  style,  can  produce  such 
quiet  serenity  and  dignity.  We  prefer  res- 
toration of  the  old.  The  famous  Truman 
Gallery  was  an  improvement  in  a  way,  in 
that  It  ielieved  the  pinched  effect  of  the 
tall  columns  In  the  south  portico.  If  some 
people  believe  that  our  old  buildings  should 
be  replaced  by  newly  designed  ones,  then  let 
them  begin  with  the  Treasury  and  the  Capi- 
tol,  which   are  certainly   Inadequate. 

If  the  powers  of  the  moment  determine 
upon  a  new  dupUcate  or  entirely  different 
White  House,  then  It  should  be  designed 
by  a  most  carefully  selected  group  of  the 
leading  residential  architects  of  the  country. 
We  want  no  more  smug-looking  filling  sta- 
tions like  the  new  east  wing. 

I  do  not  desh^  to  get  a  finger  to  the  pie 

and  am  not  a  seeker  of  publicity.      

AacHrrxcTSBL 


The  Berlin  Airlift 


REMARKS 


agreed    to    talk    things   over   with   the 
western  nations. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  personnel  of 
the  Berlin  airlift  operation.  It  waa 
their  superb  acccimpll&hment,  made  In 
the  face  of  terrific  obstacles,  that  com- 
pelled the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  a 
conference. 

Members  of  the  House,  RepubUcans  aa 
weU  as  Democrau  have  long  icnown  of 
the  great  work  that  the  men  on  the  air- 
lift have  done.  Quite  a  good  many  mem- 
bers have  made  the  trip  into  Berlin  by 
means  of  the  airlift.  They  have  all  re- 
counted the  excellence  of  the  operation 
conceived  by  that  briliiant  soldier.  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay. 

And  the  chairman  of  the  Hoore  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  VntsoNl  has  been  fully 
aware  of  what  has  been  going  on.  I  know 
he  is  gratified  at  the  performance  of  our 
flyers  and  their  ground  crews. 

Last  February  15.  Mr.  Vntsow  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  the  decoration 
Medal  for  Humane  Action  for  award  to 
persons  on  duty  with  the  airlift.  I  think 
it  is  a  meritorious  bilL  It  is  H.  R.  2737. 
It  should  be  acted  upon  favorably  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  airlift  was  set  up  on  June  26,  1948. 
Since  then  American  airmen  have  mawle 
127.969  flights  carrying  1,173,895  tons  of 
goods  and  passengers  into  Berlin. 
Twenty-seven  of  our  men  were  killed  in 
the  course  of  this  work. 

The  British  contribution  to  the  lift,  I 
might  add.  consisted  of  61,278  flights  in 
which  354.355  tons  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers were  transported.  Twenty-six  of 
their  men  were  killed. 

All  of  t****  has  brought  the  cold  war 
into  a  new  phase  and  most  favorable  to 
us. 

I  might  say  that  one  of  the  men.  a  very 
fine  correspondent,  who  has  l>een  very 
much  interested  in  seeing  appropriate  ac- 
tion of  this  kind  be  given  to  the  brave 
Americans  who  participated  In  the  suc- 
cessful Berlin  airlift  is  Dick  Rendell.  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co..  who.  on 
several  occasions  spoke  to  me  about  leg- 
islation to  give  to  those  who  participated 
in  this  airlift  proper  recognition  through 
the  medium  of  an  appropriate  medal.  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Forces  reports  out  legislation 
along  this  line  that  such  legislaUon  will 
receive  the  immediate  unanimous  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ic&ssACHtJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  9.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
events  of  a  stirrmg  nature  are  under  way 
in  Europe.  Agents  of  the  major  powers 
are  about  to  confer  in  Paris  on  the  future 
of  Germany.  All  persons  are  following 
these  matters  closely. 

But  I  think  that  aU  of  us  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  do  well 
to  pause  in  honor  of  the  brave  and  gal- 
lant airmen  who  brought  about  the  situ- 
ation  whereby   the   Soviet    Union    has 


The  Problem  of  the  Afed 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

C^   WISCOSSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  ilvjBB 

Monday.  May  9. 1949 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
social-security  program  we  provide  for 
old-age  pensions  to  those  over  65,  which 
in  my  State  of  Wisconsin  averages  about 
$36  a  month.  Natttm-wide  these  pen- 
sions average  about  $25  a  nwrnth.   Under 
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the  old-ftge  surrlvors'  Insurance  provl- 
f  ions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  the  aver- 
age payment*  to  beneficiaries  will  not 
exceed  $36  a  month.  Then  we  say  to  old- 
aige  beneficiaries  that  If  they  earn  In  ex- 
cess of  $15  a  month  their  pensions  will  be 
taken  away.  We  likewi.'xe  say  that  it 
they  become  inmates  voluntarily  or  In- 
voluntarily of  a  publicly  supported  In- 
ftttution  they  lose  their  pensions  under 
social  security.  Thus,  we  are  in  effect 
compelling  thousands  of  our  elder  citizens 
to  live  on  annuities  that  under  present 
conditions  cannot  afford  adequate  bare 
subsistence  and  reduce  them  to  a  level 
even  below,  in  many  cases,  the  subsist- 
enee  levels  provided  for  the  population  of 
Germany. 

A  privately  operated  home  for  the  aged 
can  take  in  voluntary  inmates,  and  these 
people  can  continue  to  receive  their  old- 
age  pen.«<ions  which  helps  pay  for  their 
care.  Thousands  of  these  old  people  are 
unable  to  enter  such  institutions  and  are 
compelled  to  live  in  constant  fear  of 
illness  and  lack  of  proper  nutrition.  It 
therefore  has  impressed  me  for  years  that 
this  whole  program  must  be  reappraised 
with  a  view  to  building  fine,  decent 
county  homes  where  people  may  volun- 
tarily go  and  still  retain  their  pensions, 
enabling  them  to  pay  the  per  diem  cost  of 
operation  and  thus  receive  proper  nutn- 
Uon.  nursing,  and  medical  care. 

As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  accom- 
plishing this  end.  I  have  offered  legisla- 
tion In  this  Congress  that  would  permit 
the  volimtary  Inmate  of  county  institu- 
tions to  continue  to  receive  his  or  her 
old-age  pension.  This  legislation  known 
ais  H.  R.  947  is  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  committee  will  report  the  matter 
favorably  at  this  session. 

In  addition  to  that  I  have  offered  legis- 
lation to  change  the  definition  of  hos- 
pitals in  the  Hospital  Construction  Act. 
known  as  the  Hill -Burton  law.  Under 
the  present  legislation,  institutions  that 
provide  principally  domiciliary  care  are 
not  included  in  the  program.  This 
would  exclude  county  homes  and  county 
institutions  for  mental  diseases  generally 
from  receiving  hospital  construction 
benefits  under  the  law.  My  bill  would 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  Hill-Burton 
law  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  the 
counties  in  the  construction  of  county 
homes  even  though  the  principal  care 
rendered  was  domiciliary  in  character. 
It  would  also  permit  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  existing  structures,  and  so  forth,  to 
provide  for  suitable  homes. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks  I  wish  to 
Include  an  e<iltorial  dealing  with  the 
problem  which  appeared  In  the  Oshkosh 
Daily  Northwestern,  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

FACmO   VOULKM  OT  ACCO 

At  MsnbiMd  a  r«c«nt  tocldcnt  forxnod 
Xhm  baata  tor  Mrtuu8  and  pncticBl  coaaaont 
tn  an  adltartal  In  th«  Marsbn«ld  N«««-Bv- 
aM  ta  rsgard  1 1  •  Rlu-inir  lack  of  facUltlM  tn 
that  eommuntty  for  pruper  and  DMdad  car« 
of  aged  p«r«on«  who  have  no  mental  healtti 


mm  in  quMtlon  bad  to  do  with  a 
woman  resident  of  Ifanhflctd  un  public  re- 
lieX  who  had  no  piac*  to  ko  and  In  which  to 
Uva.  It  was  found  that  th«  huin«  for  Um 
agvd  at  Port  Edwarda  waa  niled  to  twice  Ita 
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Wfnnebago  County  ahso  has  the 

of  decent  care  for  aged  in- 

a4tlon  to  solve  the  situation  has 

uncertain  over  a  considerable 

'  Vlnnebago   county   home    was 
Are    In    1944,    county    old-age 
been    boarded   out   at   county 
various  counties.     There   are,   at 
afout  55  of  these.     This,  how- 
complete  picture. 
In  the  county,  at  least  150, 
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are  they  are  not  111  but 
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ing  plant,  dining  room,  recreation,  and  ad- 
ministration quarters  are  in  a  master  build- 
ing within  a  short  radial  distance  from 
the  cottages.  Individuals  may  plant  gar- 
dens or  utilise  space  around  the  cottages  for 
recreation. 

Winnebago  County  has  lU  serious  prob- 
lem in  respect  to  the  indigent  aged  and  is 
sUU  far  from  working  out  a  prompt  and 
satisfactory  solution. 


A  Metsase  Tliat  Will  Probably  Fall  on 
CoofressioBal  Deaf  Ears 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  a  refreshing  thing  it  is  to  see  the 
message  from  an  organization  which  still 
believes  In  and  functions  under  a  home- 
rule  program.  The  greatest  civic 
achievements  can  usually  be  credited  to 
those  communities  where  the  people  be- 
lieve in  themselves,  their  own  courage, 
their  own  determination,  and  build  upon 
their  own  resources.  It  is  reminiscent 
of  an  old  saying  of  2,000  years  ago  "You 
will  confer  the  greatest  benefits  on  your 
city  not  by  raising  its  roofs,  but  by  exalt- 
ing its  soul." 

I  know  that  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
are  proud  of  this  home-rule  program, 
and  will  look  with  justified  pride  upon  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  in.s€rting 
a  most  unusual  letter  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Chamber  of  Commerce  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  Federal  aid : 

West  Virginia  Chambkr  or  Commebce, 

Charleston,  W.  Va..  May  2.  1949. 
Hon.  Oanikl  A.  Rked. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ds.\i  Congressman  Reed:  Under  bUIs 
pending  In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  to  pro- 
vide "Federal  Aid  for  Education"  to  tha 
States.  West  Virginia  would  receive  $9,360,000 
annually,  which  sum,  under  provisions  of 
an  act  of  cur  Legislature  wo\ild  be  appor- 
tioned 71  percent  to  teachers'  salaries.  29 
percent  to  bus  drivers  and  other  school 
employees. 

Regrettably  Ignored  was  a  request  filed 
February  10.  1949,  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Lat)or  and  Public 
Welfare,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  opposition  of  the  West  Virginia  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  this  Federal  "aid"  pro- 
posal, and  we  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  thia 
means  of  presenting  what  seems  to  t>e  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  willingness  as  well 
as  the  ability  of  the  pet^ple  of  West  Virginia 
to  support  their  public  schools  without  biu- 
denlng  an  already  seriously  overburdened 
Federal  Treasury.    * 

Figures  in  the  attached  table  show  that 
West  Virginia  taxpayers  have  Increased  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  Ananclal  support 
137  percent  during  the  past  10  years;  school 
teachers'  salaries  hftve  t>een  more  than  dou- 
bled; and  precipitous  as  the  rise  of  income  of 
West  Virginians  has  been  in  the  past  decade, 
public  school  support  has  kept  pace  with  It. 

Having  Increased  "State  aid"  pavmenta 
from  $1,000,000  to  $45,000,000  annually  In  a 
15-ye«r  period,  the  people  of  We^t  Virginia 
are  now  centering  their  effort*  or  mep-sures 
designed  to  Increase  local  financial  support 
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for  schools.  Based  on  a  1947  legislative  act. 
$7,000,000  more  of  local  revenues  are  antici- 
pated by  the  fiscal  year  1961;  an  act  of  the 
IMO  legislature  contemplates  the  eventual 
release  of  $72,500,000  of  presently  Impounded 
bonding  capacity  for  local  school  building 
purposes,  and  the  legislature  also  provided 
$10,000,000  of  temporary  aid  to  schools  for 
buildings,  thus  making  a  good  start  on  the 


problem  of  a  $100,000,000  backlog  of  school 
building  needs  In  West  VlrglnU.  It  la  our 
firm  conviction  that  a  Federal  aid  hand-out 
would  not  only  retard,  but  might  even  re- 
verse the  present  healthy  trend  toward  great- 
er local  and  State  rasponslbUlty  for  school 
support  In  West  Virginia. 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  A.  BT-^ie^BTTRT, 


Managing  Director. 
Income  and  related  data  on  elementary  and  high  school*  in  West  Virgini* 
iConipilf*i  by  the  \V«i  Vinonia  Chamber  of  Commeroe.  Apr.  10.  IMO 


Fiscal  year 

fndinf 
June  3$-- 

Receipu  (tbousaodi  o.  dollars) 

Tnta4as 

dtate 

income 

payments 

Teachers 

sveraoe 

annual 

alary 

Loca 
bonds 

Local  rev- 
enues 

State  aid 

G<>ncrai 

school 

fund  (net) 

Tetal 

Per  capita 
popUoost' 

1928 

1,770 
1,4W 

297 

M,422 

25,  .194 

».%] 
M,W1 

aatoi 

12,700 
IZfiM 
11,199 

ii,ais 

12, 4» 

izjra 

ICI98 
14,  «l 

it,im 

1«,4GB 
10,  f« 
l^999 
in  009 

iai4i 

21,909 

2a,2fifl 

2S..-VW 
24,460 

1.099 
1,280 

um 

1.909 

1.171 
lOlfiOO 
10,  9M 
1(1.800 
11.779 
U,2H 
14.000 

13.  m 

14.  IM 

10.911 
17.006 
20,235 

Sinn 

21417 
22,  aM 

r.289 

37.  .W9 

•44.  sat 

•46.490 

J,  10$ 
1,279 
1,107 
1,194 
1.M0 
1,0!S5 
777 
990 
1,024 
1,J8T 
1,244 
1.299 
LSM 

xm 

X4fi 

1,700 

xmt 

xm 

4,000 
100$ 
X9K 

».aoo 
at  326 

30,900 
19.  MO 
»,$» 

22,168 

28,  tn 
a^iio 

24.180 
24,48$ 
M.94S 

20,990 
29, 9B 

n,m 

3Xfm 

8il8M 

29,163 
4Z172 
44.7RR 
62,823 

txm 
71,  ao 

7Z«8 

8.8 

a? 

4.6 
4.8 
18 

4.9 

4.1 

8.7 

$.8 

12 

4.3 

4.1 

3.9 

10 

12 

11 

18 

17 

16 

18 

•10 

•13 

'4.0 

•4.3 

980.83 

1$29 

.._ . — 

80.79 
SBL28 
87.  44 
KOI« 
60.67 
4101 
91X3 

ta.m 

33.54 
01 94 

57,06 

6120 

a&flr 

fl$.$4 

07.21 
7130 
OLIO 

87. « 

m.m 

12100 
•12t«t 

» 127  on 

'128.00 

MB 

i«a 

tm....^. 

N94 

»,~i2i' 

1,1» 

1,172 
1.188 

i,an 

1.1W 
1,808 
US* 
1.072 
1,700 
1304 
1426 
1480 
ISSO 

im 

ISM 

$9 

1!B7 

1«$$ 

m$ 

MM 

IMl 

i9<a „ 

1943 

L67» 

1»«4 

19M. 

law' 

973 
347 

194$ 

19«7 

1948 

19«9* 

1960* 

1961  » 

"V 

I  on  net  enrollment. 
>  Baaed  oo  estimiued  mcomi'  payments  of  H  100.000,000. 
'  Estimau^ 

•  Bniipd  on  estimated  income  payments  of  81,000,000,000. 

•  BH<w>d  on  <r>timated  net  enmllmrnts:  1049.  420,000;  1960,  423,000;  1061. 

•  Include;.  S.MIUU.UOO  aonuallv  (or  buildin|». 
'  Based  en  seUmateri  mconif  payments  of  Ol.Wi'.OOO.CiOti. 

•  Baaed  <n  n^v^*"^  iuooinc  iJnymeDts  of  61,:iu.iw,uoo. 

Soureea  of  data:  West  Vinrinia  statr  8u|i«Tintrm1ent  oi  Scboolr;  State  Education  AsneiaUon;  U.  B.  Department <]< 
Commeroe,  and  W««i  Virsmia  Cluuni>«r  ol  Commerce. 

Nona.— For  flaeal  1940.  latest  year  available  for  all  States.  CI)  trmgit  U.  8.  teacher's  salary  was  Sl,oe6and  (^  United 
StatM  avenMce  of  school  expense  as  ratio  ot  Slate  inooine  payments  was  1.72  permit.  West  Vtr(tnia  ranking  sixth 
among  all  the  State-  with  2.42  ijercent  ui  incomt-  payment;  <rf  that  year  devott^d  to  T      -     -     - 


"DSFAMarioir  ar  baoio  oa  Tcx.xvxBioif 

"Sac.  330.  (a)  Each  corporation  engaged  In 
chain  broadcastmg.  and  each  licensee,  shall, 
with  respect  to  each  State  in  which  any  pro- 
gram of  such  corporation  or  llcanoas  will  b* 
heard  or-  sean — 

"(1)  (A)  Designate  an  agent  who  is  a  root- 
dent  of  such  Slate  for  service  uf  process  in 
all  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  for  slander, 
libel,  or  defamation  which  tuay  be  Instituted 
In  such  State,  whether  in  a  State  or  Federal 
court,  as  a  result  of  the  radio  broadcasting 
activities  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion of  such  corporation  or  licensee,  and 
(B)  file  with  the  Commission  the  name  and 
address  of  such  agent;  and 

"(2)  Post  with  the  Commission  a  bond 
containing  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
in  such  amount,  as  the  Commission  shall 
determine  to  be  adequate  to  ensure  that  svich 
corporation  or  licensee  will  appear,  where 
required,  in  any  such  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, and  will  satisfy  any  judgment  or 
fine  which  may  result  from  such  proceeding. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  individ- 
ual using  the  broadcasting  facilities  of  any 
licensee  for  the  dissemination  of  any  pro- 
gram for  which  such  Individual  receives 
compensation  to  announce,  discuss,  or  com- 
ment upon  the  news  or  current  evenu.  un- 
less, prior  to  such  program,  such  indlrutual 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  each  State  to 
which  such  program  will  be  seen  or  heard — 

"(1)  (A)  Designated  an  agent  who  la  a  resi- 
dent of  such  State  for  service  of  process  tn 
all  dvil  or  criminal  proceedings  for  slander, 
libel,  or  defamation  which  may  be  Instituted 
In  such  State,  whether  in  a  State  or  Pederal 
court,  as  a  recruit  of  such  program,  and  (B) 
lUed  with  the  CommlBslon  the  name  and 
address  of  such  agent:  and 

"(2)  Posted  with  the  Commission  a  t>ond 
ccmtaining  such  tains  and  conditions,  snd 
In  such  amotmt,  as  the  Oommlsalon  shall  de- 
termine to  be  adequate  to  enstire  that  such 
individual  will  appear,  where  required.  In 
any  such  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  and 
will  satisfy  any  Judgment  or  fine  which  may 
restilt  from  any  such  proceeding." 

Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
■ectlon  at  this  act  shall  take  effect  M  days 
after  the  date  of  oiactment  of  this  act. 


Protection  Af  ainst  Defanution  Over  Am 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 

or  MisBLssiypi 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  9, 1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
Walter  Winchell,  that  persistent  little 
slime  monger  of  the  air,  attacked  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  in  the  House 
to  protect  the  American  people  from  just 
.such  impositions  as  he  and  Drew  Pear- 
son have  been  perpetrating. 

You  remember  they  acted  as  tools  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League,  a  Commu- 
nist outfit  that  has  for  its  object  the 
persecuting  of  white  gentile  Americans. 

They  went  on  the  air  and  attacked 
General  Patton  right  in  the  heat  of  the 
war  when  that  great  hero  was  leading 
our  men  to  victory.  By  these  attacks  they 
disturbed  the  American  people  and  the 
admim.stration  to  such  an  extent  that 
General  Patton  was  called  out.  and  the 
war  was  slowed  down  with  a  cost  to  tis 

XCV— App. 174 


of  the  lives  of  70.000  of  the  finest,  bravest 
men  who  ever  lived. 

In  any  other  country  In  the  world  they 
would  both  have  been  shot  at  sunrise. 

Last  night  this  little  impostor,  Win- 
chell. attacked  my  bill,  H.  R  4206.  which 
I  have  introduced  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  Just  such  slime  monger- 
ing  as  he  and  Drew  Pearson  and  others 
have  been  carrying  on. 

"Hie  time  has  come  when  the  American 
people  are  going  to  demand  that  the 
Congress  j;>rotect  them  from  just  such 
abus^. 

If  this  measure  Is  not  perfect,  the  com- 
mittee can  amend  It.  But  some  such 
measure  should  pass  now,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  against  these 
unjust  attacks. 

The  bill  to  which  I  refer  reads  as 
follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  CommtinJcatlons  Act  of 
1934  so  as  to  assist  individuals  who  are  de- 
famed over  the  radio  or  television  in  re- 
covering damages  therefor,  and  for  othar 
puipoaes 

Be  it  er acted,  etc..  That  part  I  at  title  HI 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereat  the  foUowlug  new  section: 


Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGHl 

or  MICHICAJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVBB 
Monday.  May  9. 1949 

Mr.    DINGEIl.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 

eminent  columnist  Lowell  Mellett  with 
the  usual  discernment  of  his  analsrtical 
mind  portrays  lucidly  the  basic  reason 
for  labor's  demand  for  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  Even  If  I  tried  I 
could  do  nothing  to  express  my  feelings 
more  forcefully  or  ably  on  this  subject 
which  I  desire  to  preserve  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Mellett's  comments  were  published 
In  the  Washington  Star  under  date  of 
May  7.  1949. 

0»  TBB  OTBca  Hawd — Basx;  Raasojf  worn 
LaaoVs  Dkuako  rca  Rspsal  or  Tarr-HaaT- 
LST  Act 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

The  oppoalng  forces  in  the  battle  over 
labcv  Trgl'^ft*'**'  in  Congreaa  stUl  seem  ao 
far  apart  as  Bast  and  West  and  It  may  ba 
that  never  the  twain  shall  meet.  This  oaa 
be  aaUl  despite   a  remarkable  development 
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during  the  week  that  mlgixt  appemr  to  indi- 
cate th9  contrary. 

Three  of  tbe  authors  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Including  Senator  Tajt  hlmaelf.  Intro- 
duced a  bill  designed  to  make  that  bone  of 
MOer  contention  a  little  more  palatable  to 
Iritor.  The  new  bill  would  retain  22  provi- 
sions of  the  present  act.  while  making  20 
changes  in  it.  Some  of  these  changes  meet. 
In  part,  some  of  the  particular  protests  of 
labor's  spokMmen.  But  the  new  bill  as  a 
whole  is  OHtaln  to  prove  as  offensive  as  the 
bill  for  which  repeal  is  being  dMMMldML 
This  IB  because  of  its  underlying  phOoaophy. 
Its  general  approach  to  the  subject  of  labor 
relations. 

BAM   ON  CLOSED   SHOP 

It  1m  Important  to  understand  this.  If  one 
wlsbea  to  understand  labor's  grim  determi- 
nation to  have  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  wiped 
off  the  books.  The  Taft-Hartley  law  sup- 
planted the  Wagner  Act,  beloved  by  labor — 
belOTed  and  perhaps  abused  on  occasion. 
The  Wagner  Act  had  one  simple  purpose:  To 
protect  labor  in  its  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, its  right  to  make  any  kind  of  bar- 
gain it  could  make  with  employers. 

The  law  now  taking  its  place  does  scone- 
thlng  else.  It  undeitakM  to  say  what  the 
shall  be,  or,  at  least,  what  some 
It  parts  of  any  bargain  may  at  may 
not  be.  For  example,  it  banned  the  closed 
shop.  It  did  this,  notwithstanding  that  im- 
portant employers  had  testified  they  were 
happy  to  have  the  closed  shop  and  others 
had  testified  they  considered  it  a  legitimate 
subject  for  bargaining.  The  authors  of 
Taft-Hartley  thought  they  knew  best  and 
Senator  T^rr  apparently  still  thinks  that 
way. 

In  the  revision  now  offered  by  Senator  Tatt, 
the  ban  on  the  closed  shop  would  be  retained. 
but  employers  would  be  permitted  "  to  notify 
a  union  that  it  needed  some  men  and  give  the 
union  a  'reasonable  opportTinity"  to  offer 
some  qiialiiled  applicants  for  the  jobs.  Pre- 
siunably,  that  is  the  only  kind  of  a  bargain 
on  tho  point  that  Senator  Tatt  would  make  if 
he  were  an  employer  and  he  sees  no  reason 
why  any  employer  should  be  allowed  to  do 
anything  he  wouldn't  do. 

WBiTaaB  rcwD  APraoacR 

The  saoM  approach  Is  revealed  in  the  matter 
of  welfare  funds.  Very  large  employers  told 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  they  preferred 
to  have  their  welfare  funds  administered  en- 
tlraly  by  the  unions;  they  wanted  none  of  the 
headaches  that  went  with  the  operation. 
They  based  their  attitude  on  long  and  satis- 
factory experience.  Mine  operators,  con- 
fronted with  a  demand  from  John  L.  Lewis 
for  a  welfare  fund,  thought  differently;  they 
wanted  to  help  handle  the  money.  So  the 
T-H  law  decreed  joint  administration — which, 
incidentally,  appears  to  be  working  out  badly 
in  the  case  of  the  miners.  Senator  Tarr'a 
new  proposal  is  that  joint  control  shall  not 
be  required  if  the  employer  does  not  wish  it. 

The  point  made  by  labor  is  that  the  law 
should  not  attempt  to  regxilate  the  terms  or 
conditions  under  which  welfare  funds  are  set 
up:  that  this  is  something  for  the  employer 
and  his  hired  hands  to  work  out  between 
themselves — in  other  words,  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

So  the  evil,  or  the  error,  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  as  labor  sees  It,  is  basic,  in  that  Congress 
has  given  itself  a  seat  at  the  bargaining  table 
and.  not  only  that,  but  a  seat  for  the  moet 
part  on  the  employers  side  of  the  Uble. 
That  U  why  labor— or  the  spokesmen  for 
labor — Will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  law  is 

n^bbad  out. 

When,  and  If,  that  Is  done,  the  labor  leader* 
•ay  It  will  be  tlm«  to  take  up  laglslation  con- 
cerning national  emergencies,  political  actlvl- 
tlaa.  and  other  matters  not  related  to  col- 
lective bargaining. 


Addreii  by  Ho$.  John  Darii  Lo<ife,  of 
Cjouiecticat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

CH  imnrKsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSI   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondiiy,May  9, 1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  BIr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  ad- 
dress given  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Cor  necticut,  the  Honorable 
John  Davis  Lod(  ii,  at  a  large  public  rally 
on  "Peace  Without  Appeasement"  spon- 
sored by  CommDn  Cause.  Inc..  at  Car- 
negie Hall  on  Tl  lursday.  May  15.  It  Is  a 
most  forthright!  and  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  exceedingly  serious  peril  which  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  face  today  as 
the  result  of  Sjviet  actions  in  Europe 
and  Asia  and  ol  our  own  Government's 
incredible  folly  in  refusing  for  so  long 
to  recognize  th4  facts  of  life  regarding 
the  nature  of  wbrld  commimism  and  its 
leaders  and  their  unchanging  determi- 
nation to  achieve  subjugation  of  the 
whole  world: 


Illy, 


f  reec  om 


and 


ts 


Ladies  and 
tonight  as  free 
are  huddled 
in  the  countries 
cruel    oppression 
We  are  gathered 
We  desire  peace, 
experience     that 
strength  and  un 
of  weakness,  and 
plies   the   hazardj 
American  freedon 
freedom    of    othei 
We  have  given 
the   less   welcome 
vlslbUity   of 
and    in    the 
failed  in  China 
countries   of  eastern 
civUizations  are 
munlst  dictatorsl^p 
is  no  safety  for 
freedom  for   us, 
beet  a  precarious 
long  as  this  barb^ic 
p>and.     We  know 
behind  the  Iron 

Gathered  with 
statesmen,   leadini 
military   men. 
managed  somehow 
Jaws  of  the  moder  q 
threatens  the  wor 
know  from  them 
that  the  vaunted 
fact  a  red  hell. 
1949.   whUe  we 
enjoy  the  man 
tlons   so   generou^y 
blessed    America, 
countries  there  Is 
love  nor  certitud< 
pain.     We  know 
beings  look  to  \u 
to    be   steadfast 
They  count   on 
reeponsibilltles 
freedom.     We   can 
knowledge  that 
service,  for  dynamic 
these  grave 

We  can  take 
achieved  to  date 
can  take  heart  (rdm 


ilfold 


gentlemen,  as  we  gather  here 

Ar  lerlcans,  millions  of  people 

toget  ler  In  sUent.  fearfxil  masses 

\4hich  have  fallen  under  the 

of    Russian    communism. 

in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

But  we  know  from  bitter 

peace     is     a     product     of 

that  war  is  a  derivative 

that  appeasement  multi- 

of   war.     We   know   that 

is  In  jeopardy  when  the 

countries   Lb   threatened. 

sc^ewhat  belated  but  none 

recognition  to   the    indi- 

in  the  Marshall  plan 

Atlatitic    Pact.     But    we    have 

we  have  failed  in  those 

Europe  whose  ancient 

enslaved  by  a  godless  Com- 

We   know   that   there 

that  there  is  no  secure 

I  nd   that   our   peace   is  at 

Interlude  between  wars  as 

force  is  allowed  to  ex- 

that  there  is  no  freedom 

c  irtain. 

i^  here  tonight  are  eminent 

members   of   the   clergy, 

and    others    who 

to  escape  from  the  iron 

political  monster  which 

d  with  another  war.     We 

iind  from  countless  others 

Communist  paradise  is  in 

know,  in  this  spring  of 

A4ier leans  are  privileged  to 

pleasures  and  satlsfac- 

provided    by   our   own 

that    in    these    shattered 

neither  light  nor  Joy  nor 

nor  peace  nor  help  for 

these  suffering  human 

or  help.     They  look  to  us 

our   faith    in   freedom. 

to  discharge  the  heavy 

w4ich  are  Inseparable  from 

take   comfort   from    the 

opportunities  for  useful 

leadership  are  equal  to 


pri  >f  essors, 


tlLat 


la 
ui 


reepor  slbillties. 


heart    from    the    success 

the  Marshall  plan.     We 

the  Atlantic  Pact  as  a 


ty 


portent  of  strength  and  unity  In  a  dangerous 
world.  We  can  take  heart  from  the  growing 
power  of  our  national-defense  establish- 
ment. We  can  take  heart  from  the  diminish- 
ing number  of  Communists  in  the  countries 
of  western  Elurope.  We  can  take  heart  from 
such  Inspiring  events  as  the  Italian  election 
of  a  year  ago.  We  can  be  encouraged  by 
the  Benelux  agreement,  by  the  Scandina- 
vian trade  agreements,  by  the  Franco- Italian 
customs  union.  We  can  be  encouraged  by 
the  growing  determination  of  all  free  peoples 
to  resist  the  onward  tide  of  communism. 

But  essentially  we  are  engaged  in  a  hold- 
ing action — a  holding  action  which,  since 
the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  over  a  year  ago, 
has  achieved  some  successes  In  Europe  and 
particularly  in  Berlin.  It  has  certainly  been 
a  lamentable  failure  in  China. 

For  the  fact  is  that  we  cannot  win  the 
cold  war  by  a  holding  action.  No  war  was 
ever  won  by  holding.  Victories,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  are  achieved  by  pressing  for- 
ward with  patience,  with  imagination,  and 
with  courage.  The  further  fact  Is  that  If 
we  do  not  win  the  cold  war.  we  shall  in- 
evitably have  war. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  think 
deeply  about  the  plight  of  those  millions  of 
people  for  whom  freedom  is  but  a  poignant 
memory  and  who  at  this  very  moment  are 
languishing  in  the  stygian  horror  of  the  tOT- 
ture  chambers,  in  the  fetid  squalor  of  the 
prisons,  and  in  the  indecent  stench  of  the 
concentration  camps  created  by  our  former 
comrades  in  arms.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  think 
of  them  not  simply  for  humanitarian  reasons, 
not  just  because  we  are  a  generous  and 
friendly  people,  not  merely  because  many 
of  our  most  talented  and  loyal  citizens  cama 
from  these  countries,  but  because  the  capture 
of  the  governments  of  these  nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  one  more  step  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Kremlin  to  capture  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States, 

The  fate  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania, 
of  Albania.  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania,  of  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Po- 
land, the  fate  of  the  people  of  Byelorussia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Russia  Itself  will  be  otir  fate 
unless  we  wake  up  and  wake  up  now.  Had 
we  only  known  it,  our  own  survival  as  a 
Nation  was  threatened  when  our  leaders  par- 
ticipated in  the  betrayal  of  Poland  at  Yalta; 
our  own  national  security  was  jeopardized  at 
Tehran  and  Potsdam;  our  own  safety  was 
compromised  in  the  Hungarian,  Rumanian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Italian  peace  treaties. 

In  all  these  countries  there  is  but  a  small 
minority  of  Communists.  Indeed,  there  are 
more  Communists  outside  than  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  In  these  countries  there  are 
also  groups  of  brave  men  and  women  who  in 
the  face  of  almost  unbelievable  obstacles,  are 
striving  with  all  the  meager  means  at  their 
command  to  keep  vibrant  and  vital  the  faith 
in  freedom  for  which  America  preeminently 
stands.  These  brave  people  are  entitled  to 
our  encouragement  and  to  our  assistance. 

WhUe  it  Is  true  that  the  Berlin  blockade 
has  been  a  set-back  for  the  Kremlin,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  note  that  signs  of  an 
agreement  regarding  Berlin  appeared  on  the 
diplomatic  horizon  at  the  time  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  armies  were  reaping  their 
greatest  victories.  Let  us  not  become  over- 
optlmlstlc  by  the  turn  of  events  In  Berlin. 
The  rumored  end  of  the  Berlin  blockade  may 
be  followed  by  a  Russian  suggestion  that  all 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  Germany. 

Let  us  rather  turn  our  eyes  toward  China 
In  an  effort  to  grasp  the  whole  cataclysmic 
significance  of  that  disastrous  defeat.  For 
this  defeat  will.  I  fear,  postpone  the  day  of 
deliverance  of  the  people  of  eastern  Europe 
The  State  Department's  announced  policy 
with  regard  to  China  has  been  to  "wait  untU 
the  dust  has  .settled."  Well,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  dust  Is  settling  pretty  fast  in 
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China  and.  Intermingled  with  that  dust  are 
the  ashes  of  our  great  Pacific  victoriea. 
Crumbled  with  that  dust  are  the  heartbreak- 
ing, the  irreparable  sacrifices  by  which  we 
won  the  war  In  the  Pacific,  sacrifices  which 
Involved  the  lives  of  108,000  Americana. 
Surely,  in  the  face  of  these  sad  sacrifices  and 
the  stake  which  we  have  in  this  fateful  game, 
we  cannot  afford  to  throw  up  our  hands  in 
despair  and  say  that  nothing  can  be  done. 
These  victories  are  essentially  a  greater  threat 
to  us  than  to  the  Chinese.  China's  historic 
civilization  will  vomit  up  the  virus  commu- 
nism even  if  it  takes  100  or  150  years.  But 
wastem  civilization  is  not  geared  to  such 
long-term  teats. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  evil  tenta- 
cles of  communism  are  reaching  around  the 
world  in  an  effort  to  strangle  the  United 
States.  We  are  at  this  very  moment  engaged 
In  a  gigantic  world-wide  life  and  death  strug- 
gle for  survival  and  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom.  There  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  be- 
tween war  and  peace.  Wars  are  but  ex- 
tensloA  of  peacetime  conflicts,  the  final  con- 
fession of  men's  Inability  to  agree.  We  need 
friends  to  win  the  cold  war.  And  if,  God 
forbid,  we  should  lose  the  cold  war.  we  shall 
need  friends  to  win  the  war  which.  In  that 
dire  event,  would  be  hard  upon  us. 

We  have  many  friends  in  the  countries  of 
eastern  Europe,  people  of  tested  courage — 
people  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  time, 
their  energy,  and  their  lives  if  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  that  freedom  for  which 
so  many  Americans  have  died.  They  need 
our  effective  assistance  and  we  need  their 
wholehearted  collaboration. 

While  in  the  larger  sense  we  are  engaged 
In  a  grim  battle  for  men's  minds,  communism 
as  an  idea  has  not  been  contagious.  The 
Communists  have  never  won  control  In  a 
free,  open,  fair  election.  They  conquered 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  by  sheer  force 
of  arms.  Their  armies  invaded  Bulgaria.  Ru- 
mania, and  Poland.  They  captured  Albania. 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary  by 
outside  pressure,  by  internal  force,  and  by 
Intimidation,  bribery,  and  corruption. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We 
used  flame  throwers  In  World  War  II;  we 
used  atomic  bombs;  and  yet  we  are  reluctant 
today  to  use  the  methods  which  might  bring 
us  victory  In  the  cold  .war,  thereby  avoiding 
World  War  m.  We  must  learn  to  operate  In 
that  twilight  zone  of  action  In  which  com- 
munism makes  Its  greatest  gains. 

We  must  learn  how  to  neutralize  and  de- 
feat Internal  aggression. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  resisted  the  at- 
tempts of  Adolf  Hitler  to  conquer  Europe  by 
force  o;  arms.  We  must  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  Communist  terror.  We  must  roll  back 
the  iron  curtain.  Our  actions  must  be  related 
to  the  terrible  reality  of  the  threat  which  is 
charging  down  upon  us.  The  fact  la  that  we 
are  now,  and  for  some  time  have  been,  in- 
volved In  a  subversive  war.  But  we  are  not 
ourselves  engaging  sufflciently  In  effective 
countersubverslve  activities.  The  members 
of  the  Politburo  are  handicapped  by  no  such 
restraints  as  those  which  we  have  Imposed 
upon  ourselves.  They  are  waging  this  conflict 
by  every  means  short  of  what  we  recognize 
as  war.  We  must  do  likewise.  Such  action 
in  no  way  diminishes  the  moral  quality  of 
our  leadership.  It  enables  us  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  challenge.  The  new  postwar 
weapon  is  not  the  atom  bomb,  of  which  we 
have  made  no  postwar  use.  but  internal  force 
which  the  Russians  have  used  with  terrible 
effect. 

We  must  also  fight  the  ideological  battle 
by  constant  and  convincing  reafllrmatlons 
of  oxir  faith  In  freedom.  We  must  meet  the 
totality  of  the  challenge  which  totalitarian- 
ism has  thrust  upon  us.  Our  problem  Is  to 
achieve  victory  short  of  a  shooting  war. 


Let  vm  not  forget  the  people  who,  having 
recently  experienced  the  brutality  of  Naat 
oppreaalon.  are  now  suffering  the  cruelty  and 
horror  of  the  Soviet  nightmare. 

Let  tis  My  to  ourselves  "There  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  go  I." 

Let  us  sound  the  ciarion  call  of  traedom. 

And  then,  mighty  in  our  faith,  sure  of  our 
sacred  objectives,  we  shall  lead  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  this  prostrate  planet  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  doubt,  defeatism,  and  de- 
^>air  and  onto  the  broad  sunlit  plain  of  lib- 
erty and  peaca. 


Aihrantaf  es  to  Employees  of  the  Proposed 
Coiumbia  Valley  Aihnuustration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF  WASBINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'IIVSB 

Monday,  May  9. 1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  a  letter  from 
C.  Girard  Davidson.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  Mr.  Ed  Weston,  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  outlining  the  advantages  to  em- 
ployees of  the  propo-sed  Columbia  Valley 
Administration  contained  in  the  person- 
nel provisions  of  the  CVA  bill.  H.  R.  4827, 
which  I  have  introduced: 
Mr.  Edward  Weston. 

President.  Washington  State  Federation 
of  Labor.  Seattle,  Wash. 

My  E>sas  Mr.  Weston;  My  understanding 
is  that  very  recently  Representative  Thor  C. 
ToLLETSON  has  released  for  publication  a 
statement  which  expresses  the  view  that 
personnel  provisions  In  the  pending  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Columbia  Valley  Admin- 
istration are  unfavorable  to  organized  labor. 

Then,  is  utterly  no  basis  lor  such  allega- 
tions <.^n  the  contrary,  the  rights  of  labor 
are  more  effectively  protected  in  the  CVA 
legislation  than  they  are  in  the  operations 
of  the  existing  Federal  agencies  now  carrying 
out  resources  development  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Previously  on  Maich  19.  when 
the  legislation  was  being  drafted.  Mr.  Toixet- 
80N  submitted  to  Secretary  Krug  a  list  of 
eight  points  with  relation  to  personnel. 
These  points  were  carefully  considered  in 
the  drafting  of  the  CVA  legislation.  Let  me 
now  restate  these  points  and  Indicate  how 
they  art  provided  for  in  specific  sections  ol 
the  CVA  bills  (S.  1645,  H.  R.  4286.  and  H.  E. 
4287)  now  pending  'n  Congress. 

1.  "That  all  the  employees  of  a  Columbia 
Valley  corporation  shall  have  rights  with  re- 
spect to  security  of  tenure  as  provided  by 
the  civil -servi'-e  laws."  Section  15  (b)  of 
the  CVA  bill  provides  "employees  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  have  rights  with  regard  to 
security  of  tenure  reasonably  comparable  to 
those  provided  by  the  clvil-servlce  laws." 
Thus  employees  of  the  Administration  in 
having  such  sectirlty  of  tenure  cannot  be 
removed  without  cause  and  the  usual  pro- 
cedure of  Justification  and  appeal. 

2.  "That  all  the  employees  of  the  Colum- 
bia Valley  corporation  who  are  subsequently 
transferred  to  other  poeitlons  under  the  civil- 
service  laws  shaU  be  credited  for  the  purpose 
of  seniority  for  the  time  spent  as  an  employee 
of  the  corporation."  Section  15  (b)  of  the 
CVA  bin  also  states  that  "employee*  ac- 
quired by  transfer  from  other  establishments 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  shall  retain 
all  pay,  leave,  and  retirement  credits  which 


ttngj  held  at  the  time  oS  such  transfer,  and 
in  case  they  subsequently  are  retransfnred 
to  positions  under  the  civil -service  laws,  shall 
be  credited  for  the  purpose  of  senlonty  with 
the  time  spent  as  an  employee  of  the  Admin- 
istration." Persons  who  might  be  employed 
by  CVA  could  not  obtain  civil -aervlce  status 
without  complying  with  dvll-eervice  rtUes 
Therefore.  CVA  could  not  comply  with  this 
suggested  point  for  all  Its  employees.  I  am 
certain  .hat  labor  prefers  the  language  In 
the  CVA  bill  because  It  leaves  labor  unions 
free  to  seek  the  incorporation  in  their  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  of  provisions 
which  are  overlooked  In  clvil-eers'lce  regula- 
tions. You  and  other  labor  leaders  who  have 
negotiated  with  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, particularly  before  the  Bonneville 
Power  Act  was  amended,  are  familiar  with 
the  need  for  flexibility  in  this  provision. 

3.  "That  all  employees  of  the  Columbia 
Valley  CorpKM^tion  be  included  under  the 
provisions  of  appropriate  Federal  Injured 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  '  This  point 
is  specifically  covered  In  the  CVA  bill.  Sec- 
tion 15  (d)  provides  In  part  that  "the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  of  September  7.  1916  (89  Stat. 
743  K  as  amended,  relating  to  compensation 
for  emplojwes  of  the  United  States  suffering 
Injuries,  shall  extend  to  persons  given  em- 
ployment under  the  provision  of  this  act." 
The  act  of  September  7.  1916,  is  the  appro- 
priate Federal  Injured  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  which  relates  to  compensation  of 
Federal  employees  for  Injuries  suffered  in 
perftMTnance  of  their  duties. 

4.  "That  the  Columbia  Valley  Corporation 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  its  employees  through  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing  and  that 
the  Corporation  be  authorized  to  enter  Into 
written  collective-bai  gaining  agreementt 
which  shall  be  binding  and  enforceable  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States."  Section 
15  (a)  of  the  CVA  bill  provides  In  part  that 
"the  Administration  Is  authorised  to  deal 
collectively  with  its  employees  through  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing  and  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  written  or  oral  con- 
tracts with  such  employee  representatives." 
Any  contract  entered  into  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, including  a  labor  contract,  is  bind- 
ing and  enforceable  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  under  section  6  (a)  of  the 
CVA  biU. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  answer  an  un- 
supported allegation  against  the  labor  pro- 
vision of  the  CVA  bill  which  is  apparently 
being  given  wide  circulation.  Opponents 
have  pointed  out  that  the  Jackson  and 
Mitchell  bills  (H.  R.  4286  and  H.  R.  4287) 
contained  the  statement  that  "Any  employee 
of  the  Administration  may  be  removed  In 
the  discretion  <rf  the  Board.  "  This  state- 
ment appears  in  section  16.  Through  a 
printer's  failure  to  strike  out  language 
crossed  off  on  the  draft,  the  above  sentence 
appeared  accidentally  In  the  first  print  of  the 
two  House  bills.  The  bill  clerk  of  the  Hotise. 
when  the  error  was  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, ordered  an  official -corrected  second 
printing  of  the  bill  which  is  Just  now  lielng 
distributed.  The  error  was  caught  before 
printing  S.  1845.  which  was  introduced  sev- 
eral days  following  the  House  bills,  and  so 
the  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  this  lan- 
guage. 

5.  "That,  so  far  as  is  legally  possible.  aU 
pertinent  Federal  laws  relating  to  labor- 
management  relations  shall  apply  to  the 
Coiumbia  Valley  CorjKaration  or  to  any  con- 
tractor holding  contracts  under  the  Corpo- 
ration and  all  employees  of  the  Corporation 
and  such  contractors."  Section  15  (h)  of 
the  CVA  bill  provides  In  part  that  "the  pro- 
vlslans  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1931  (46  SUt. 
1404).  as  amended,  shall  apply  to  all  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  $2,000  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministration is  a  party  and  which  require 
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tta«  employment  of  l*boren  or  mechanics  In 
the  construction,  alteration,  maintenance,  or 
repair  oX  Its  buildings,  dams,  loclu.  or  other 
or  faculties  •  •  •  In  the  de- 
of  such  prevailing  rate  or  rates. 
due  regard  shall  be  given  to  those  rates  which 
have  been  secured  through  collective  agree- 
ment by  representatives  of  employers  and 
Generally  speaking,  the  act  of 

3.  1931.  provides  for  the  rate  of  wages 
for  laborer*  and  mechanics  on  publlc-buUd- 
Ix^  prcjecta.  These  rates  shall  be  the  locally 
prevailing  wage  rates  and  shall  be  paid 
veckly  at  the  site  of  work.  The  scale  of 
such  wages  must  be  posted.  Violations  by 
result   in   withholding   of   pay- 

canccUatlon  of  contract*,  and  an  In- 
•btttty  for  3  years  thereafter  to  obtain  the 
awarding  of  a  Government  contract.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  fMTOvislons  of  this  act,  all  perti- 
nent Federal  laws  relating  to  labor-manage- 
ment rclatloos  will  apply  to  any  contractor 
with  CVA  as  well  as  his  employees.  In  the 
same  fashion  as  these  laws  apply  to  con- 
tractors with  other  Government  agencies. 
Tou  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  pro- 
vtiteDs  in  section  6  (e)  of  the  CVA  bill  which 
direct  the  CVA  to  carry  out  Its  construction 
wcvk  by  contract,  except  in  emergencies  or 
unusual  circunutances. 

6.  "That  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  located  In  the  region  affected  by  the 
Columbia  Valley  corporation  be  authorized 
to  reqmre  the  corpcvatlon  to  Include  Its  em- 
ptoyce*  in  the  unemployment  ccxnpensation 
program  of  that  State  and  to  make  contri- 
butions to  an  unemployment  fund  as  re- 
quired by  the  State." 

7.  "That  the  employees  of  the  Columbia 
Valley  corporation  be  Included  under  the 
provisaons  of  the  social-security  laws." 

8.  "That  the  corporation  be  required  to 
perform  all  the  neoeesary  functions  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  rev- 
enue laws  in  the  collecting  of  withholding 
taass  and  the  forwarding  of  same  to  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Revenue." 

TtMse  three  points  are  specifically  covered 
In  the  CVA  bill,  and  the  provisions  are  copied 
after  the  relevant  sections  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  Act,  as  amended. 

Section  15  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  the  CVA 
bUI  extends  the  retirement  protection  of  the 
•oalal  Security  Act  to  any  employees  of  CVA 
•nqkloyed  in  connection  with  construction 
work  or  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
facUltlee.  who  are  not  subject  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  It  also  makes  the 
tuiemplo3rment  coaqMBeation  tax  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Ut/rmne  Code  applicable  to 
all  such  employees,  and  grants  the  States 
permlsaion  to  extend  their  unemployment 
eompenaatlon  acta  to  Include  such  employ- 
Thla  would,  of  course,  authorize  CVA  to 
the  contributions  to  Slate  unemploy- 
ment funds.  These  sections  also  require  CVA 
to  comply  wttli  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  and  the  collecting  of 
withholding  taxes  and  forwarding  of  same 
to  the  Bureau  ai  Internal  Revenue. 

The  personnel  provisions  of  the  CVA  In- 
troduced In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
embody  and.  in  fact,  go  far  beyond  legislation 
in  connection  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminls- 
tratkm.  Yet  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
organhwd  labor  has  fared  very  well  In  Its 
relations  with  both  of  these  Government 
OTMnlzations. 

^tac  the  TeniUMn  Valley  Authority  as 
an  example,  it  can  be  said  that  Its  freedom 
from  dlaagreement  with  labor  throughout  Its 
15  year*  of  existence  has  been  notable. 
Prom  lu  very  Inception  the  TVA  recognized 
tmlon  labor  and  entered  Into  collective- bar- 
gaining agreements  with  »iin/>m  rcpreeenting 
various  crafts  in  the  trades  at  the  Ubor 
field.  Since  1937  the  American  FMnratlon 
of   Labor  ha*  set  up  the  Trnnwcc   Valley 


-manager  lent 


programs 


Trades  and  Labor 
activities  of  all  th4 
federation,  and  In 
bor  Council 
with    TVA. 
agreement 
couragement  of 
employee- 
membership  In  th4 
council. 

I  will  not  set 
labor  welfare 
conducted  and 
see  Valley  Authorl 
bor  Council.    For 
I  bring  to  your 
February  25.  1949. 
ter  of  Portland 
tion  of  the  lumber 
entitled  "Labor 
Plan." 

Labor  In  the 
perlence  working 
Administration 
specifically  provide 
in  this  letter. 
has  proved  to  be 
to  the  unions 
the  Bonneville 
sequently.  labor 
to  trust  both  the  ' 
and  the  Bonnevlll 
am  convinced  thai; 
satisfied  with  the 
rights  which  the 
by  law  and  not  b 

Sincerely  ycjurs. 


Council  to  coordinate  the 

local  trade-unions  In  the 

1940  this  Trades  and  La- 

negotfated  a  written  agreement 

probably    know,    this 

affirmatively  provide*  for  the  en- 

ei  [iployees  to  participate  In 

relationships  through 

unions  afniiated  with  the 


f4>rth  In  detail  the  various 

that  have  been  Jointly 

ad^ilnlstered  by  the  Tennes- 

y  and  the  Trades  and  La- 

i  better  bill  of  particulars 

attention  an  article  in  the 

issue  of  the  Union  Regis- 

<^eg..  the  official  publica- 

and  sawmill  workers.  AFL, 

Fires  WeU  Under  the  TVA 

Pa<  Iflc  Northwest  has  had  ex- 

'  irith  the  Bonneville  Power 

uider   laws   which    did    not 

for  all  of  the  points  noted 

Noie  the  less,  this  exp>erience 

tually  satisfactory,  both 

Involved  and  to  the  officials  of 

Administration.    Con- 

tl^ough  experience  has  come 

ennessee  Valley  Authority 

Power  Administration.    I 

labor  will  be  even  more 

itrong  safeguards  for  their 

)roposed  CVA  will  provide 

administrative  ruling. 


C.  OnAXo  Oavioson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Lt.  Col. }  rmfield  W.  Scott 
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Monday.  May  9.  1949 


Pr:  day. 


Mr.     WILSON 
Speaker,  last 
my  privilege  to 
Lt.  Col.  Winfield 
tary    honors    a 
Colonel  Scott,  a 
the  son  of  my  f 
Winfleld    Scott. 
United  States 
He  tran.sferred 
the  Philippine  Mands 
of  wounds  inflicted 


fre 


^a 
t) 


f  ne 


nese  prison  cam 
heroism  of  this 
best  be  summarized 
posthumous  cita 
for  the  Legion 
Star. 


CrTATIOM    roB 


Lt    Col.  Wlnfielll 
on  Luzon. 
Ing  officer.  Eighty 
tallon    (15&-milli 
ber  8.   1941.  to 
himself   through 
standing   service*, 
exceptional 
Ing  prompt, 
battery    fire,    and 
concentrations  on 
•tallatlous.    His 
Judgment,    ready 


n  eter 
A  )rU 


accurate 
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of    Oklahoma.      Mr. 

May  6.  1949,  it  was 

witness  the  reburial  of 

W.  Scott  with  full  mili- 

Arlington    Cemetery. 

Native  of  Enid.  Okla.,  and 

nd  and  fellow  attorney 

graduated    from    the 

val  Academy  in  1924. 

the  Army  and  went  to 

In  1939.    He  died 

upon  him  in  a  Japa- 

on  July  30.  1942.    The 

American  officer  can 

by  referring  to  the 

ions  which  he  received 

Merit  and  the  Bronze 


rBx  LKciON  or  Msarr 

PC  STHUMOUS) 


W.  Scott,  while  serving 
Phillpp^e  Islands,  as  command- 
sixth  Field  Artillery  Bat- 
guns)    from  Decern- 
9,   1942,  distinguished 
the    performance    of   out- 
Colonel    Scott    displayed 
profe^lonal   ability  In   furnish- 
and  efficient  counter- 
in    delivering    harassing 
enemy  rear  area*  and  In- 
a^gresslve  leadership,  sound 
initiative,    and    dynamic 


force  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  de- 
fense of  Bataan.  His  loyalty  and  unfailing 
devotion  to  duty  under  the  most  trying  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  were  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States. 

CrrATION  FOR  THZ  BRONZE  STAR  MEOAI. 
(POSTHUMOUS) 

Lt.  Col.  Winfleld  W.  Scott,  015916,  Field 
ArtUlery,  United  States  Army,  on  April  16, 
1942,  distinguished  himself  near  Lamao, 
Bataan.  Philippine  Islands.  On  the  Bataan 
"EJeath  March,"  with  men  weakened  by 
hunger,  plagued  by  thirst,  disheartened  by 
their  defeat,  he  moved  back  and  forth  along 
the  column,  encouraging  them  to  keep  mov- 
ing to  avoid  death  or  injury  at  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  When  two  soldiers,  seriously  III. 
finally  had  to  stop,  he  saw  the  Japanese 
guard  rush  up  furiously,  bayonet  In  hand. 
Immediately,  he  rushed  to  the  assistance  of 
the  sick  men,  the  Japanese  guard  lunged 
fiercely,  but  Colonel  Scott  successfully  de- 
flected the  bayonet  thrust.  Despite  •severe 
wound  he  sustained  by  his  action.  Colonel 
Scott  carried  on  with  the  column  and  con- 
tinued to  encourage  and  inspire  the  men  by 
his  own  courageous  example. 

The  gallant  and  courageous  conduct  of 
this  brave  son  of  Oklahoma  and  his  sacri- 
fice on  behalf  of  his  country  are  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  of  us.  He  left  to  take  up  his 
work  in  the  defense  of  his  country  his 
son,  Winfield  Scott.  Jr.,  now  a  cadet  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  I  am  sure  that  Cadet  Scott 
will  ever  treasure  the  memories  of  his 
father  and  be  stimulated  thereby  and 
that  he  will  ever  maintain  the  high  trust 
placed  in  him  in  the  defense  of  his  coun- 
try. You  and  I  and  the  family  of  our 
departed  hero  can  join  with  the  poet  in 
saying: 

Some  other  world  Is  glad  to  see 

Our  star  that's  gone  away; 
The  light  whose  going  makes  our  night 

Makes  somewhere  else  a  day. 


Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9, 1949 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  5.  1949,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Taft-Hartley  repeal  legisla- 
tion which  was  recently  before  the 
House  for  consideration: 

TIMX   rOR   A    FRSSH    START 

As  a  result  of  a  successful  last-ditch  par- 
liamentary maneuver  the  administration  has 
succeeded  In  achieving  at  least  a  temporary 
stalemate  in  the  bitter  contest  over  labor  leg- 
islation. On  Tuesday  the  House  first  re- 
jected a  compromise  bill  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority leadership,  then  voted,  217  to  203,  in 
favor  of  the  rival  Wood  bill,  sponsored  by  a 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  southern  Demo- 
crats. However,  administration  forces  were 
able  to  put  off  a  final  vote  on  that  measure 
for  24  hours,  and  In  the  Interval  succeeded  In 
swinging  enough  votes  at  least  to  postpone 
Its  adoption.  By  the  narrow  margin  of  212- 
209  the  bill  has  been  returned  to  committee. 
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It  ta  expected  to  remain  there  pending  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  on  a  measure  of  It*  own. 
The  move  by  the  Hotue  In  recommitting 
the  Wood  bill  takes  some  of  the  atlng  out 
of  the  admintetratlon's  failure  either  to  ob- 
tain passage  of  It*  own  minimal  legislative 
program  or  to  defeat  the  rival  coalition  bill 
by  frontal  attack.  It  also  provides  it,  some- 
what unexpectedly,  vrtth  an  opportunity  to 
consider  afresh  Its  whole  approach  to  the 
promised  revision  of  the  labor  law.  If  It  uses 
this  hard-won  breathing  ppace  wlaely.  then 
there  Is  every  reason  to  hope  that  a  moderate 
and  workable  labor  metwure  may  still  emerge 
from  this  congressional  session.  On  the  con- 
trary, If  It  tn«l«t8  upon  employing  the  bor- 
rowed time  to  carry  the  ball,  legislatively, 
for  uncompromising  labor  leaders,  then  there 
Is  nothing,  in  our  opinion,  that  can  save 
It  from  the  major  political  disaster  which  It 
■o  narrowly  averted  on  Tuesday. 

In  reorienting  Its  strategy  the  administra- 
tion, we  suggest,  might  proflUbly  begin  by 
dropping,  once  and  for  all.  the  thoroughly 
fictional  theme  that  Members  of  Con^recs 
whoee  sense  of  public  respcnsltalllty  will  not 
permit  them  to  vote  for  a  revival  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act  In  lieu  of  a  modem  labor-manage- 
ment bill  are  guilty  of  "repudiating  the  1948 
Democratic  platform."  It  was  on  the  basis 
of  this  frequently  reiterated  argument  that 
the  President  threatened  a  week  ago  to  with- 
hold patronage  from  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  who  opposed  the  Lesinskl  (admin- 
iBtratlon)  bill. 

In  view  of  all  the  tadE  that  has  been  heard 
about  the  labor  plank  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, it  is  high  time,  it  seems  to  us,  to 
check  back  on  that  document  and  see  pre- 
cisely what  oommitments  It  impoaes  upon 
Democratic  Party  member*.  The  labor  plank 
contains  Just  two  proposals  bearing  direct- 
ly upon  the  present  legislative  controversy. 
Only  the  first  of  these  Is  specific  and  un- 
equivocal. That  i*  the  proposal  which  say*: 
"We  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act." 

Every  one  of  the  bill*  that  have  been  In- 
troduced In  the  House  during  the  last  fort- 
night— the  two  majority  bills  and  the  oppo- 
sition bill — has  called  for  "repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act." 

One  will  look  In  vain  for  any  mention  In 
the  Democratic  platform  of  the  Wagner  Act 
or  for  anything  that  might  conceivably  be 
Interpreted  a*  suggesting  the  desirabUlty  of 
BUbatituting  that  outworn  measure  for  the 
present  Uw.  What  the  platform  advocates 
is: 

"Such  legislation  a*  Is  desirable  to  e«tab- 
Ilah  a  Just  body  of  rules  to  assure  free  and 
effective  collective  bargaining:  to  determine. 
In  the  public  interest,  the  rights  of  em- 
ployers and  employee*  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum their  conflict  of  interests,  and  to  enable 
— ««>»c  to  keep  their  membership  free  from 
eoonnunistic  influences." 

Since  the  administration  has  been  the  one 
to  invoke  the  Issue  of  loyalty  to  the  party 
platform.  It  is  certainly  not  unfair  to  ask 
how  its  own  approach  to  the  problem  has 
conformed  to  the  latters  terms.  The  an- 
swer Is,  it  seem*  to  us.  that  It  has  conformed 
only  m  Its  negative  proposal  to  repeal  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Aside  from  this.  It  has 
plainly  been  leas  Interested  In  acMevlng  leg- 
islation which  wotUd  secure  the  legitimate 
rlKhta  of  both  employer*  and  employees  than 
legislation  which  would  be  pleasing  to  the 
labor  union*. 

First,  It  was  proposed  to  combine  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  reinstatement 
of  the  outmtxled  and  one-sided  Wagner  Act 
of  1935  In  one  package,  letting  the  queeUon 
of  amendments  remain  to  be  taken  care  of. 
pre*umably  at  some  time  in  the  indefinite 
future.  When  It  finally  became  apparent 
that  Congrea*  would  not  stand  for  *uch 
procedure.  It  produced  the  r.eslnskl  bill, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  thinly  veneered 


version  of  the  Wagner  Act.    That  measure** 

conception  of  aafeguardlng  the  public  In- 
terest wa*  to  scrap  the  Injunction  Instru- 
ment provided  for  In  the  present  law  for 
u*e  ta  national-emergency  dispute*;  Its  idea 
of  aecurlng  the  legitimate  right*  of  both 
employers  and  employees  wa*  to  provide 
that  the  former,  but  not  the  latter,  must 
bargain  collectively  In  good  faith,  and,  while 
the  platform  proposed  to  keep  (union) 
membership  free  from  communistic  influ- 
ences, the  administration  bill  dropped  all 
references  to  the  anticommunlstlc  oath  de- 
manded under  the  present  law. 

The  House  Democratic  leadership  subse- 
quently moved  to  correct  five  of  the  more 
obvious  shortcomings  of  the  Lesinskl  bill. 
But,  welcome  as  these  changes  were.  It  should 
be  noted  ta  all  frankness  that  they  were 
adopted  belatedly  and  for  a  purely  strategic 
reason.  That  reason  was  that  a  strong  com- 
bination of  Republicans  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats had  produced  a  rival  measure  that  was 
manifestly  not  only  sounder  than  the  ad- 
ministration bill  but  much  more  in  keeping 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
platform. 

Whatever  ultimate  form  the  pending  labor 
legislation  takes,  no  Democratic  Member  of 
Congress  should  tie  made  to  feel,  or  permitted 
to  feel,  that  his  party  loyalty  1*  ta  question 
so  long  as  he  abide*  liy  the  spirit  of  the 
Democratic  platform.  To  the  extent  that 
the  final  bills  presented  by  both  sides — the 
Wood  bill  and  the  Sims  bill — conformed  to 
the  precepts  laid  down  ta  that  document, 
the  preponderance  of  credit  for  that  ac- 
complishment belongs  clearly  to  the  House 
membership  and  not  to  the  admtalstration. 


Berlin  for  Ckina — a  Poor  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recced, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Con- 
stantine  Brown  from  the  Washington 
Starof  May  5,  1949: 

COMMTTNIST       AUVAWCIS       IN       SOUTH       CHOIA 
8TKn»GTHETf     RTO     HaWD     DJ     GKaSCAKT 

(By   Constanttae   Brown) 

The  relentlea*  and  xinopposed  march  of 
Communist  f<»ce*  toward  South  China  and 
the  borders  of  Indochina.  Malaya  and  Bxuma 
has  had  powerful  repercussions  not  only  ta 
Asia  but  also  ta  Europe,  and  particularly 
Germany. 

WhUe  our  State  Department  ignore*  Uie 
Par  East  and  considers  China  a  poor  rela- 
tion, the  U.  S.  S  B.  la  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  situation,  which  both  the  European*  and 
Asiatics  seem  to  understand  far  better  than 
we  do. 

Moscow   now    1*   smiUng   broadly    at   the 
United  States.     That  thl*  Is  not  a  sincere 
smile    is    apparent    to    most    policy -makers 
ta  Washington  and  other  we*tem  capital*. 
vicToaT  OM  papkb  only 

The  Berlin  blockade,  which  has  been  ^>ec- 
tacular  but  unimportant  Inaofar  a*  over- 
all military  and  political  etrategy  wa*  con- 
cerned—Is expected  to  be  lifted  next  week, 
poaiibly  Monday.  Thl*  will  be  pictured  by 
the  tatarasted  offlcial*— who  need  diplomaUc 
vlctorlea,  even  If  they  are  only  on  paper— ♦* 
a  great  succee*  for  western  diplomacy. 


The  oonversatiiHi*  between  the  Big  Four 
for  the  settlement  of  the  German  question 
will  follow  ta  a  short  tune. 

The  Kremlta  now  is  reported  to  be  willing 
to  accept  the  new  Bonn  constitution,  which 
est&bliahes  the  Western  German  i-epublic,  a* 
a  basis  for  discussion  and  1*  willing  to  have  It 
apply,  with  certain  modifications,  to  a  uni- 
fied German  republic  in  which  the  Bastem 
zone  occupied  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  8o- 
daltst  Republics  will  be  Integrated.  Thl* 
would  be  accompanied  by  an  agreement  to 
withdraw  the  armle*  of  ocCTipation,  under 
which  Russia  would  vrlthdraw  her  foree* 
50  miles  from  the  German  border  while  w 
would  pull  our  troops  back  4,000  miles. 

The  Soviet  has  shown  keener  interest  than 
formerly  ta  having  the  economic — and  par- 
ticularly the  tadustrial — life  of  Germany  re- 
stored as  soon  as  possible  after  the  German 
republic  is  reestablished.  The  politburo  ex- 
pects that  rejuvenated  state  to  be  aasoclatad 
as  closely  as  possible  vrtth  the  Union  at  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  This  hope  1*  baaed  on 
the  economic  advantages  it  can  offer  the  Ger- 
man people,  rather  than  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Communist  Ideology  ta  that  country. 

RED*  OrrXB  U AEXET^ 

WbUe  the  Wwtem  Powers  can  make  but 
scant  promiaes.  such  as  temporary  benefits 
from  the  Biuxtpean  Becovery  Program,  Mos- 
cow is  able  to  tell  the  OermanH  even  new 
that  they  can  have — If  they  follow  an  intelli- 
gent cooperative  policy  with  the  East — the 
vast  Far  Eastern  markets  which  Russia  is  not 
ta  a  position  to  satisfy. 

These  markets  ta  the  past  were  dcmtaated 
by  the  Western  Powers,  which  now  are  being 
rapidly  and  effectively  expelled.  The  Ger- 
mans, who  long  competed  for  Far  Eastern 
trade — exports  of  cheap  manufactured  prcd- 
ucts  and  imports  of  v'tal  raw  materials — feel 
that  with  Russia's  help  they  may  get  almost 
a  monopoly  on  that  vast  portion  cf  the  world, 
provided  they  follow  a  policy  of  cooperation 
with  Moscow  rather  than  with  the  West. 

The  estimates  of  the  policymakers  in  tlie 
State  Department,  who  beUeved  that  America 
could  do  buBtaesB  with  the  "agrarian  reform- 
ers" headed  by  Mao  Tzetung.  have  ml— wl 
fire.  Regardless  of  what  the  feelings  of  some 
Chtaese  Communist  leaders  may  be.  Russia 
new  Is  the  domtaant  power  ta  the  Par  East 
and  controls  not  only  the  various  govern- 
ments, which  are  mushrooming  ta  the  "lib- 
erated" areas,  but  also  their  armle*. 


Unifee^  SUtes  MerchaiU  Marioc  Ac»Aemj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  | 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NorrH  casquma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  WMB 

Monday,  May  9, 1949 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy: 

Gentlemen,  it  give*  u*  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  the  Sixth  Congresaional  Board  cf 
Visitor*  to  Kings  Potat.  The  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Member*  of  Congre**  are 
eeaentlal  to  the  conttaued  well-being  and 
development  at  the  Federal  Merchant  Marine 
Officers'  educational  program.  We  trust  that 
your  visit  to  Kings  Potat  will  prove  to  be 
informative  and  pleasant.  In  turn,  we  look 
forward  to  your  support  and  guidance  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  so  that  our  proWMH 
may  be  resolved  ta  such  a  manner  that  ve 
may  ooaUnue  to  play  an  important  part  ta 
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vpfcoldln;  th«   po«ttk>a   and   power   of   the 
United  suites  Merclumt  Itorme. 
run  I.  TwnoovcTKin 

FoUovlng  Uie  First  World  W»r.  American 
shipping  entered  Into  a  progressive  decline. 
Quickly  built  under  s  wartime  construction 
program,  ttaeae  ships  grew  old  together,  and 
by  19M  w  were  in  aor*  n«ed  of  rehabllitat- 
tng  otv  V"«f>  with  modem  designs.  After 
an  esbaoBtive  surrey  of  the  needs  of  our 
merchant  marine,  the  Government  set  up 
Um  United  States  Maritime  Commission  and 
•mbttrked  on  a  strong  new  program  to  re- 
^tn  our  rl^tfttl  eminence  In  ocean  ship- 
ping. Fortimately  for  the  country,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  19S6  commenced  to 
buUd  strength  Into  the  merchant  marine 
when  It  was  most  needed,  for  no  sooner  were 
fine,  newly  designed  vessels  laid  down  than 
we  were  faced  with  the  growing  threat  of 
war. 

"No  material  improvement."  according  to 
Senate  Report  77«,  "can  take  the  pUce  of  a 
well -Instructed,  disciplined,  and  properly  or- 
ganized personnel.  While  a  poor  ship  may  be 
operated  safely  by  a  well-disciplined  crew, 
the  best  shy?  can  easUy  come  to  grief  with 
a  poor  crew  "• 

The  Marlttmt  OoBunJsslon.  recognising  the 
truth  of  this  ftwnt.  carefully  laid  the 
groundwork  for  Government  training  of  of- 
ficers. The  United  States  had  lagged  far  be- 
hind other  maritime  powers,  which  for  jrears 
have  had  strong  ofBcer-tralnlng  systems  In 
operation.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
as  amended,  authorised  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
Corps  on  a  permanent  basis.  Talented  young 
men  from  erery  State  and  Territory  coxild 
Xhxm  for  the  first  time  study  under  a  Fed- 
eral merchant  marine  ofllcer-training  pro- 
gram. Congress  authorized  the  location  and 
building  oi  tlic  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine AcMtemy  at  Kings  Pt^nt.  L.  I .  N.  Y.,  to 
carry  on  a  strcmg  educational  program  for 
tb«  merchant  marine  on  a  permanent,  na- 
tloaal  scale.  The  cadet  corps  was  established 
Mareh  15.  1931^  Prior  to  the  location  (rf  its 
academy  at  KlDO  Folnt  In  1M3  (after  seTcral 
wr— *««  at  nsfoilatloos  before  PmsI  Bartoor) 
ilHPS  training  of  eadet^mmshlf 
earrlMl  on  In  the  rlelnlty  at  San  Francisco 
and  New  York.  PrlTst*  ImeO- 
wd  for  a  tlm«  In  Hew 


ly  with  tb« 
I  ot  dM  MBdMuy  at  Kin^i  fotnt. 
grtv  ilMfply  to  HMM  tb«  ab' 
tar  cBmn.  TIm  stt* 
Mptad  fef  tiM  academy 
,  IMS.  and  when  the  academy's 
at  buildings  were  completed,  dedlea- 
were  held  on  September  30. 
were  tben  over  7.700  cadet- 
In  varlotis  stageit  of  their 
training,  aome  were  In  — det  sch'X>ls  In 
Pass  CtetMlMi.  Mkie..  and  taa  Mateo.  Caiif : 
at  Mb  M  tbe  combat  aooee  all 
the  world.  etudylBg  tbelr  proCsssioa  at 
first  hand  on  mmn^mBt  »— lie,  and  etill 
•t  KlaM  rolBt  ■■darfoing  ad- 

Blned    tiif 
ae    third 

Duflng  tbe  war.  <JM  oAcen  were  gnMht* 

from   the   abridged   vartHne    cotirses. 

the  end  of  the  war,  hfrwwtr. 

to  tatproes  the  etir* 

the  reeeUMish* 


truoMd 


tfe*  OMM  Oor^  before 

t  that  the  etodlee  woold 

Md.  and  oover  more  of  the 

whieb  eoold  not 

the  war     In  ttMl  OOIstsm  and 

1m  physics.  cheaUrtry  ai.d  eiee< 

•^ ^--^  tnii  iiiBiiiiiiii  I 


elgn    lancniagei 
proached  the 
engineering 
highly  essentia 
In  practical 
tained.  and  it 
most  importan : 
Corps  graduate  i 

In  1947  and 
ther  modified, 
far  toward  its 
lor's   degree 
scribed  4- year 
number  of 
8.881  exclusive 
ating  In  June 
licensed  for 
and  enrolled 
Maritime 
sioned  wlih 
States  Naval 
000  Merchant 
missions  in  the 
are  graduates 
they  represent 
merchant 
in  the  armed 
of  war.    The 
training   to 
slstently 
fit  the  needs  of 


and    the    curriculum    ap- 
llleal  of  a  well-rounded  4-year 
p  'ogrsun.      The     original     and 
feature  of  1  year's  time  spent 
stildles  afloat  was,  of  course,  re- 
today  represents  one  of  the 
features  by  which  the  Cadet 
competent  ship's  ofllcers. 
1948  the  curriculum  was  fur- 
The  Academy  had  progressed 
goal  of  awarding  the  Bache- 
those   completing   the   pre- 
course   of  siudy.     The  total 
uates  at  this  day  stands  at 
of  the  216  in  the  class  gradu- 
1949.     Not  only  are  graduates 
in  the  merchant  marine, 
ensigns  in  the  United  States 
but  they  are  also  commis- 
nk  of  ensign   in   the  United 
Of  the  more  than  14.- 
Viarine  Officers  holding  com- 
Naval  Reserve,  over  60  percent 
af  Kings  Point.     As  a  group, 
a  strong  force   for  a  better 
and  a  most  valuable  asset 
strength  of  the  country  in  time 
of  cadet-midshipmen  In 
become   officers   has   been   con- 
slnce  the  end  of  the  war  to 
a  peacetime  merchant  marine. 
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sej  vice 

Servi  :e 
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year.  Definite 
improving  the 
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"'      In  particular 
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and  43  englDefrtng 

whom  went  to 
that  of  June  1 
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PkRT  n.    OPIK.\TION 

The  conduc ;  of  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  ,  Lcademy  has  been  carried  for- 
ward on  a  pro  jresslve  basis  during  the  past 
advances  have  been  made  in 
efficiency  of  the  general  pro- 
allowances,  while  below  the 
optimum  figt^e  for  maximum  efficiency, 
nonetheless  ha  ve  permitted  the  operation  of 
Kings  Point  with  a  reduced  complemert  of 
cadet-mldshlpi  aen. 

The  Acaden  y  has  continued  to  acquire 
substantial  an  ounts  of  new  equipment  and 
apparatus,  mtch  of  it  at  no  coet  through 
other  governmental  agencies 
and  from  ma  luf acturers.  In  this  respect. 
It  may  be  sal  1  that  Kings  Point  Is  better 
equipped  for  I  ts  purposes  than  the  average 
technical  coIU  ge  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
tbe  United  states  Navy  has 
rlij  cooperative  in  mahtng  arall- 
iterlal  for  edticatkMial  pur* 


poaes. 
In  Jtme  iMl  the  gniiMtlBff  class  num' 
M  deck  I  Aeers  and  146  englnaerlag  of' 
Eighty  ftre  percent  of  tlUa  Oam.  te- 
to  a  ^tarrey  made  by  haadqnartars. 
p's  oflkrers  or  fvani  at* 
•tafls  of  shipplag  eom- 
l,  1M6.  Tho  turn 
6  deck  oOoers 
,  prsctlcally  all  of 
■ea  as  ofllcers.  Tbe  next  class, 
>49.  will  grndtute  shortly  with 
a  total  of  66  ^Kk.  oflkrers  and  131  engineer- 
ing odteers. 

fbe  ilaadaaii.  at  this  time,  is  Just  complet- 
ing tha  tnuial  ion  from  the  group  of  cadet- 
'  rbo  originally  enrolled  under 
waHlma  aond^^loaa  to  the  peacetime  group 

after  the  aaaaailon 

It  ta  mainly  on  this  sceotmt 

ft  gradtiates  hae  not  remained 

over  tbe  past  sev- 

of  graduates  from 

PolDl  Ik  tha  Saeal  year  l»AU  will  be 

»4.    or  these,  about  one- hair 

wUl  ha  daak  opcers  and  ahoot  one-half  will 

A  tttaMai  ftudy  of  the 


proportion 
which  the 


tiMM  tba  peace- 
time total  of  IJOO  MiralMMM  iMw  wlU  aall  for 
tha  replaeaMeft  of  apprortwairiy  1 JOO  ofll. 
It  hae  been  found  that  this 
Its  a  n'irmal  faator  by 
ta  the  merebaai  Marine 
Buy  be  ludffsd.  A  total  of  360  iriitliaHi  a 
ysar  from  Kim  «  Point  still  loaves  amplaraam 
for  othor  o6k  rs  gradusting  from  tbe  State 
amrttlma  acad  >mlsa  and  from  those  who  havt 


risen  to  officers*  positions  at  sea  through  up- 
grading courses  supplied  by  the  United  Stales 
maritime  service  schools  and  In  other  ways. 
This  relatively  small  number  of  graduates 
from  Kings  Point  may  be  expected  to  com- 
pete freely  with  all  others  for  officer  positions 
on  board  vessels;  the  Kings  Point  graduates 
will  by  no  means  prevent  officers  from  otiier 
sources  from  securing  positions  on  board  our 
ships. 

"The  report  of  the  first  academic  advisory 
board  stressed  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
more  stable  basis  for  employment  for  instruc- 
tors and  Academy  personnel.  The  Academy 
is  still  lacking  in  a  proper  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  tenure  and  retirement  for  its 
staff  as  Is  provided  for  other  government  and 
non-government  employees.  The  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Maritime  Services,  has  plans  for 
these  Important  measures  in  process  of  de- 
velopment, but  their  official  adoption  de- 
pends In  large  measure  upon  the  extent  of 
annual  appropriations. 

It  Is  felt  that  the  size  of  the  staff  should 
be  commensurate  with  that  of  other  similar 
institutions  so  that  the  work  load  can  be 
properly  spread  for  efficient  operation. 

The  allowance  to  cadet-midshipmen  for 
the  payment  by  them  for  their  uniforms, 
other  clothing,  textbooks,  laundry,  fees,  taxes, 
travel,  and  other  school  necessities  remains 
at  $65  per  month,  whereas  the  allowance  for 
similar  Items  for  the  midshipmen  at  Annap- 
olis and  the  cadets  at  West  Point  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  is  fixed  by  law  at  $78 
per  month.  This  allowance  should  be  equal- 
ized. 

FABT    m.    ACADEMICS 

During  the  past  year  the  Academy  has 
undertaken  many  measures  to  Improve  the 
academic  program  both  at  Kings  Point  and 
during  the  third  class  year  which  the  cadet- 
mldshlpmen  spend  at  sea  on  merchant  ves- 
sels. During  this  period  the  Academy  has 
been  twice  visited  by  the  Academic  Advisory 
Board,  which  was  authorized  by  Public  Law 
214.  Eightieth  Congresn,  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  seven  prominent  educators.  This 
board  contributed  many  highly  valuable 
suggestions  and  recommendations  for  tbe 
betterment  of  the  academic  program,  and  It  is 
felt  that  tbe  members  of  the  congressional 
Board  of  Viattorfl  wUl  find  a  rariav  of  tha 
meastiwa  rarowmandad  by  these  adi»itora  to 
be  highly  Interaattag  and  worthy  of  eloM 
sttidy.  It  has  been  reeognlaed  by  thla  hoard 
that  Kings  Point  has  an  unuatMlty  epadfle 
mission,  one  which  embraces  many  cooiplax 
problems  In  glTlng  cadet^mldahlpmi  aitf- 
fldent  trilbiiig  aatf  education  la  difdntflad 
raantttna  flaldi  loeb  ae  nautical  aalaaoa,  oaa- 
mansblp,  engineering  and  naval  science  aa 
well  as  In  general  edticatlon,  ptire  science  atul 
ship's  btisiness,  sU  a  psrt  of  tbe  proper  edtica- 
tlon  of  tbe  proMUt  day  Merchant  Marine  and 
Naval  Reserve  ofllcet.  The  curriculum  by 
which  the  Acsdemy  endeavors  to  carry  out 
Its  mission  Is  admittedly  a  very  full  on*  and 
requires  further  sttidy;  yet  so  Important  la 
eacb  constituent  part  tbat  revision  mtist  be 
undertaken  slowly  and  only  after  the  most 
th^irough  dillberatlon.  It  may  be  snld  that 
as  «  K«iriersi  prtnrtple  tbe  ctirrleulum  will  be 
liKbtenml  somewhat  tnr  the  cadet'mld* 
•bipmen.  As  a  reeult  it  Is  espeeted  that  the 
•dManay  of  study  will  bo  Increaaad  owing  to 
the  provision  of  greater  aMOOBta  of  time  for 
study. 

The  Academic  Advisory  Board,  and  the 
administrators  of  the  Aendemy  and  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps, 
of  which  Kings  Point  Is  s  unit,  rec/>Kntse  the 
need  of  providing  mors  stsble  wn-klng  con- 
ditions for  tbe  faculty  and  other  members  of 
tbe  staff,  lighter  teaching  loads  in  those  de- 
rbare  instructor*  carry  excessive 
at  the  present  time,  and  continuance 
of  the  Academy's  present  progrsm  for  the  Im- 
provement of  faculty  member's  quallftcatlons. 
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This  Is  done  through  courses  at  other  uni- 
versities taken  on  the  instructors'  own  time. 

This  academic  year  saw  the  appointment 
of  the  Academy's  first  academic  dean.  Dr. 
William  M.  Randall,  who  came  to  the  Acad- 
emy from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  He  has  had  military  serv- 
ice In  both  World  Wars;  in  the  last  war  he 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Army  Air  Force  and 
served  for  more  than  3  years  overseas.  The 
Academy  is  making  every  effort  to  raise  the 
level  of  academies.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  second  Academic  Advisory  Board's 
report  contained  these  words:  "It  is  the  un- 
qualified opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Academic  Advisory  Board  that  in  quality  and 
amount  of  work  the  Academy  meets  any  rea- 
sonable standards  for  the  conferring  of  the 
bachelor's  degree."  This  Is  encouraging  sup- 
port for  these  distinguished  educators.  The 
Academy,  nonetheless,  is  continuing  to  im- 
prove the  academic  program  In  many  ways, 
chiefly  with  respect  to  Increasing  the  Internal 
efficiency  of  the  academic  routine. 

The  month  of  March  1949  was  also  high 
lighted  by  the  visit  of  the  inspection  com- 
mittee from  the  commission  on  higher  edu- 
caiion  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  This  Is  the 
authority  to  which  the  academy  has  made 
application  for  its  accreditation  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  award  the  bachelor's  degree 
to  cadet-raidshlpmen  after  completion  of 
the  prescribed  course  of  study.  Comp<3sed  of 
persons  prominent  In  the  educational  field, 
this  committee  exhaustively  investigated 
every  detail  of  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Their 
findings  wUl  be  made  known  In  due  course. 
It  la  significant  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Academy  la  to  be  Judged  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent upon  Its  mission  and  its  success  In  ful- 
filling this  mlsaion.  and  Inasmuch  as  the  en- 
tire activity  of  the  Academy  la  directed  to- 
ward the  purpose  of  graduating  well-edu- 
cated and  well-trained  merchant  marine  and 
Naval  Reserve  odicers.  it  is  hoped  that  the 
raaommendatlon  of  the  committee  will  be  a 
favorable  one.  The  committee  Itaelf  will 
present  ite  recommendatlone  to  the  Middle 
Stataa  Aaaodatlon  of  CoUeges  and  Secondary 
lalwiTla.  and  if  the  latter  body  acta  favor- 
ably upon  the  matter  tba  Acadmny  wUl  then 
be  In  a  position  to  eatry  ottt  tba  daauwa  of 
Congress  relating  to  the  ai 
by  tbe  Uoltad  btatea  Merchant 
amy.  Thla  atap  la  looked  fonNM4  to  with 
aatlelpatlon:  tba  aotbortty  to  award  tba 
■aaraillfait  iMCbalar'a  degree.  If  granted,  will 
mtuk  aa  taapartaat  iHaafnna  la  tba  Mad* 
emy'a  Maady  growth  from  tta  biaaption  ap  to 
tha  present  time. 

raar  nr  cmounrr  Faoauaca 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  tbe  outcome  of  every 
programlvs  measure  for  the  United  SUtes 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  and  Ite 
Academy  depends  upon  the  adequacy  and 
stability  of  the  budget  structure.  Authorized 
and  sstabllsbcd  aa  a  permanent  natlpnal 
academy,  on  a  baala  of  equal  importance  with 
the  Military.  Naval,  and  Coast  Otsard  Acad- 
emies, the  United  BUtes  Merchant  Mulne 
Arndtmij  needs  broad  congraailonal  tupport 
In  '/rder  to  carry  out  Ita  mlailon,  lb  order  to 
resolve  th<>  prnbiema  of  continuing  tba  proper 
oafwiopment  of  the  Aoademy,  K  la  aoaaatlal 
ttet  not  jtist  tbe  bana  operating  expanaaa  be 
mat,  bat  tbat  sufldent  money  ba  proeldad 
for  tbt.  abiutbai  iit  of  siaBdent  atag.  aa  watt  aa 
pporMion  fur  prwoHoaa  of  panamaal.  and  for 
a  proper  retiraoMttt  plan.  We  eamaetly 
vollcit  your  Nupport  la  order  tbat  tbese  prob- 
lama  nuiy  ba  solved  la  tba  proper  manaar. 

It  la  Important  for  tba  aflklanoy  of  taaeb- 
Ing  that  tbe  Academic  Departments  be  al- 
lotted ottflelent  funds  for  the  purchaaa  of 
aaoaaaary  adaaatlonal  equipment,  apparettia. 
and  Bupplemenui  items  It  is  fsit  tbat  over 
tba  past  a  years  there  has  been  tor)  little  al- 
lotted for  thrM>  purposaa;  again,  the  p'.blem 


Is  one  resolved  (mly  by  an  adequate  anniial 
budget. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  non- 
academic  departments  and  their  activities  are 
also  of  key  Importance  In  supporting  the 
educational  program.  Thus,  the  department 
of  public  works,  department  of  finance  and 
supply,  comnxlssary  department  and  others 
must  have  tbelr  needs  met,  and  again  the 
degree  to  which  this  can  be  done  depends 
upon  the  annual  budget.  The  physical  plant 
of  the  Academy  Is  growing  older  and  the 
necessary  maintenance  is  Increasing  in 
amoimt  each  year  not  only  from  the  increas- 
ing age  of  the  plant,  but  from  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  substitute  ma- 
terials went  Into  Its  rapid  construction  in  a 
period  of  scarcity.  Thus,  ordinary  steel  pipe 
was  used  Instead  of  wrought  Iron  pipe  for 
many  services,  and  the  renewals  from  natural 
corrosion  are  proportionately  higher. 

The  departments  at  large  have  been  most 
fortunate  In  securing  much  surplus  equip- 
ment— at  no  cost  for  the  most  part — but  a 
tapering  off  of  this  method  of  supplying  the 
necessary  departmental  stores,  supplies,  and 
equipment  may  be  foreseen  owing  to  the 
natural  decline  of  various  siurplus  stocks  from 
which  the  Academy  has  been  drawing. 

The  chapel  and  library,  the  construction 
of  which  have  been  authorized  by  Public  Law 
485  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  are  being 
planned.  An  active  program  for  the  solici- 
tation of  funds  for  the  chapel  Is  under  way. 
For  this  purpose  It  has  been  found  essential 
to  separate  the  two  buildings.  A  national 
committee,  composed  of  persons  of  public 
prominence,  will  be  appointed  soon  to  carry 
out  the  active  raising  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  necessary  funds  for  tbe  chapel. 
It  will  at  the  appropriate  time  he  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  provide  funds  to  siipple- 
mcnt  the  private  contributions  that  are  ob- 
tained as  was  contemplated  by  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  the  chapel  and 
the  library. 

PAST  V.  PLAmnxo 

Tbe  Academy  Is  planning  ahead  In  the 
acadaoile  and  administrative  fields.  Tbe 
Cooffreaalonai  Board  of  Visitors  may  be  ae- 
eond  tbat  every  effort  la  being  amde  tOW- 
tMpate  cur  needs,  to  match  our  auHilllaa 
with  the  naada  of  tba  marina  bkhkrtry.  and 
to  keep  fully  abreaet  of  tarbnlcal  davelop- 
manta  in  seamanship,  iiiigfwaarliig.  the  buii' 
naaa  of  Atpptag.  and  naeal  aOktra.  Aa  an 
exampla  of  tba  latter,  vary  close  reistkma 
with  the  United  Btataa  Itoajr  aaa  ■ainfaintdr 
tba  Academy  la  now  a»|iai1iinnWiig  KXbtfy 
with  tba  Bavy  In  giving  instruction  in  naval 
aalaaca  tgom  a  naval  technologlaal  canter  by 
talevtalOB     to     whole     rtamii    ai    aadat* 


A  major  part  of  tbe  academic  planning  la 
In  the  eonalderatlon  of  the  maaaucaa  raaoa$' 
mended  by  the  second  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demic Advisory  Board.  The  curriculum  ss  a 
whole  to  being  studied  by  tbe  scfldemlc  dean, 
tha  aaa^amlc  department  heads,  and  the 
facwity  at  Kings  Point  and  the  cadet  school 
at  Paai  Christian. 

IVachlng  methods.  e««mination  pf^ead- 
urcs,  grading  practioaa.  and  similar  proMaaw 
common  to  all  idbeaHonal  toatttaOaaa  ofb 
under  aonatant  tafiam. 

m  tba  BaM  of  budget  and  nnanea.  tba 
Onltdd  Btataa  Marabant  Marina  Oadr'  Corps 
and  Ha  Aeadamy  at  Kinga  Pohrt  and  tte 
aadat  sebool  at  Paac  Christlsn  M>«>k  'n  gain 
stability  of  annual  btidget  and  sufficienry  of 
funda,  Aa  iliamiiiil  In  aarllar  parte  of  thla 
rapnrt.  maay  tflnwrrtant  improvemente  now 
being  plaaaad  will  ultimately  hinge  upon 
tbe  all-MaporUnt  question  of  flnsnos. 

In  aBa$aMry,  the  administration  of  the 
Academy  la  actively  reviewing  Ite  major 
problems,  and  tbe  support  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
giwalenal  Board  of  Visitors  la  sought  with 
deep  alncerlty.  to  the  end  that  Sli^  Point 
may  fulfill  its  mlsnion  in  BMMbaaC  marina 
and  Naval  Eleservc  education. 


Major  War  Crimea  Trialt  fa  Nnreaberr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  article 
entitled  "Major  War  Crimes  Trials  in 
Nuremberg,"  written  by  the  Honorable 
James  Morris  and  published  In  the  April 
issue  of  the  North  Dakota  Bar  Briefs. 

Judge  Morns  is  an  associate  justice  of 
the  North  Dakota  supreme  court,  and  in 
1947  he  was  called  upon  to  serve  as  a 
judge  at  the  I.  G.  Parben  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  trials.  Participation  In  the  trials 
has  assuredly  qualified  Judge  Morris  to 
make  these  ob.servations.  and  his  article 
holds  more  than  passing  interest  for 
many  thoughtful  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  positions 
of  high  judicial  place,  Judge  Morris  haa 
ably  served  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
as  attorney  general,  and  also  as  chair- 
man of  the  Selective  Service  Board  of 
Appeals.  His  other  public  service  in- 
cludes active  participation  in  many  civic 
organizations,  all  of  which  have  earned 
for  him  recognition  as  one  of  North  Da- 
kota's most  outstanding  citizens. 

I  have  received  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  printing  this  article,  which  is  $206  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows : 

Majob  War  CuMBa  TiULa  xa  biTmiaaBa 

(By  Jamaa  Morris.  Aaaortate  Jtiatloe.  North 

Oabota  buprema  Cotot) 

la  aafty  Jttj  ai  lf47  at  tba  laataaev  of 
tha  We  DqwrtaMnt.  I  left  laaiawir  tag 
Oarauuiy  to  a«t  aa  a  jtidfff  bt  UM  thtA  at 
mayor  war  erlminaia  at  MiaaMbapf,  aad  tbaa 
baeamc  a  psrtietpent  in  a  judicial  aspaHaiant 
tbat  wtti  loaf  riaiiln  a  anbjaet  of 


of  Intematloaal  aCalm.  I  waa 
by  Mm,  Morrfa,  who  had  a  alaaatioaa  tiaw 
maintaining  a  bouaabold  In  a  foreign  land 
stirrounded  by  atrmnfa  auatonM  of  tha  Oar- 
mans  and  enmeshed  In  eonatantiy  ehangmg 
ragalatlona  of  the  Aaaarlcaaa.  Her  energy, 
paMaaaa.  aad  davotloB  to  tba  exhausting  task 
of  aaenring  tha  aaeaarttlea  and  aeaw  of  tba 
comforts  of  a  hoaaa  amda  It  poaaHMa  for  ma 
to  endure  the  labor  of  baarinf  a  oaae  and 
parttclpatlng  In  the  preparation  of  tta  Jodf* 
mant,  that  occupied  over  11  months. 

The  Nuremberg  war  arbaaa  trlala  wara  tha 
result  tA  a  numhar  ai  aeatar 
rapraaantatlvaa  of  tha  Onltod  tCataii  and 
of  our  aillaa  In  Om  strtttiia  agalaat  tha  A«ta 
powara.    These  oonferanoaa  may  ba  agaUd 
erad  baala  atttbonty  for  tba  trlala. 

Za  Oatdbar  IMS  aapwaantaflraa  of  tba  gov- 
III  ol  tiM  Vailii  ma»m,  China,  tba 
Ualoa,  aad  tba  Oaltad 
pladfad  tbelr  tmltad  aatloa  lor  tba 
tion  aad  malnfananaa  of  poaaa  aad  aaetirlty. 
and  further  atotad  tbat  tbay  would  aoofer 
snd  oooparata  with  one  anotbar  aad 
membara  of  tba  United  Nationa  to  briaf  ( 
a  praetleal  faaaral  afraamant  with  raapaet 
to  tha  regulation  of  armananta  In  the  poat- 
war  period.  Tha  repraaentatlves  of  the  three 
luropaan  powari  then  made  a  separate  dee- 
laratlon  r^ardlng  Italy  In  which  it  waa  stated 
tbat  'Taanlst  chiefs  and  army  generals  known 
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or  sxispectcd  to  b*  war  enmlnaU  thall  b* 
•rmtcd  and  banded  OT«r  to  JuiUo*." 

Oa  October  90.  1943.  a  ataMment  on 
atrocttiM  warn  alpMtf  fey  Prcatdent  Rooarralt. 
PrttiM  tilr*-*^*  ChmeUD.  and  Premier  StaUn 
varnlnc  tb«  giutlty  of  approaching  punlah- 
ment.  Thia  is  known  aa  Um  Moacov  Daclara- 
tlon. 

At  tbe  Cnnwan  Conference  (Talta)  In  Feb- 
niary  1945.  RosaeTelt.  Churchill,  and  Stalin 
declared  tliat  they  were  determined  to  brtr.g 
aU  war  crlmlnala' to  Justice  The  surrender 
of  the  German  Army  on  May  8,  1945.  waa 
teiknrad  oc  June  5  by  a  declaration  of  Allied 
itKea  regarding  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
and  the  aaamnptlon  of  tuptanM  at>- 
tbortty  by  the  Allies  including  tba  pco- 
Ti^ional  goTemment  of  the  French  RepoUte. 
Thia  declaration  provided  for  the  surrandv 
to  Allied  repreaentatlves  of  those  suspected 
of  having  oaaamltted.  ordered,  or  abetted  war 
crimes  or  analogous  ofTenses. 

In  the  wgttam  ot  1945  Mr.  Justlea  Jackaon 
went  to  T-*w««tf«"  as  a  United  States  repre- 
sentative. In  order  to  start  high-level  gov- 
ernmental discussions  on  the  establishment 
of  procedure  for  the  trial  of  major  war  crim- 
inals. These  discussions  resulted  In  the  Lon- 
don Agreement  of  Augiist  8.  1945.  providing 
for  the  establLshment  of  an  International 
MUltary  Tribunal  for  the  trial  of  war  crimi- 
nals In  Germany.  Attached  to  this  agree- 
ment was  a  document  known  as  the  Char- 
ter which  set  forth  In  a  general  way  the 
powers  of  the  tribunal,  the  procedure  to  be 
followed,  and  deftnltiona  of  crimes  coming 
within  Its  Jurisdiction.  These  were  denomi- 
nated crimes  against  peace,  war  crimes,  and 
crimes   against   humanity. 

One  trUl  waa  held  under  the  Charter. 
The  Indictment  presented  34  names.  One 
of  the  defendants  was  not  tried  because  of 
ill  health.  One  committed  suicide  during 
the  trial  One.  Martin  Bormann.  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  death  in  absentia.  Twenty- 
one  were  present  at  the  trial  and  offered  their 
The  indictment  presented  against 
but  not  all.  of  the  defendants  charged 
the  crimes  hsretoCore  enumerated  and  the 
additional  crime  of  participating  in  a  com- 
mon plan  or  conspiracy  The  trial  began 
November  30.  1945.  and  the  Jtidgment  waa 
rendered  on  September  90  and  October  1. 
194« 

On  December  30.  1945.  while  tht  IMT  trial 
was  in  progress,  the  military  governors  of  ths 
four  occupying  powers  In  Berlin  promulgated 
and  enacted  Control  Council  Law  No.  10  In 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  Mos- 
cow declaration,  the  London  agreement,  and 
the  Charter  of  the  IMT.  and  to  eetabUsh  a 
vinlform  basis  for  the  prosecution  of  German 
war  criminato  octar  ttaaa  tboss  dealt  with  by 
the  Internatknul  Mltttary  Tribunal.  This 
law  Included,  by  reference,  the  Moscow  dec- 
laration, the  I^ndon  agreement,  and  the 
charter  and  authort7ed  the  occupying  au- 
ttkorttlea  to  set  up  tntoanals  within  their 
tive  zones.  It  dstesd  the  following 
in  substantially  the  same  terms  as 
tboss  used  In  the  charter: 

"aancxs  n 

"1  Each  of  the  following  acts  la  recog- 
nised as  a  crime . 

"(a)  Crimes  against  peace.  Initiation  of 
of  otbar  ecrantrles  and  wars  of  ag- 
in vMttlon  ca  international  laws 
1.  tadudlng.  but  not  limited  to. 
planntng,  pr«p*ratlun.  initiation,  or  waging 
a  war  of  agfrasston.  or  a  war  of  violation  of 
tnternaUoaal  trsatlsa.  agreements*  or  Mstir- 
ances.  or  participation  in  a  ctjmmoa  pisn  or 
soaapteMf  for  the  accomplishment  of  auy 
Of  tb»  texgotag 

-(b)  War  crimes.  Atrocttias  or  offensss 
■gainst  persons  or  prrjperty  constituting  vio- 
lations of  ths  laws  or  customs  of  war.  In- 
(.  bat  not  limited  —  nmHwr  Ul  treat- 
or  deportation  to  slavs  labjr  or  for 
any  ochsr  purposs.  of  eivtiian  pop«riatluo 


{MToper  cy 


01 


cztem  Inatlon. 
Imprlsoi  Lment 
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Mil  itary 
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actual 
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-pov  er 


from  occupied 
ment  of  prts«>: 
ssaa.  kUllng  of 
private 
dtlea.  towns, 
jxistlfled  by 

"(c)   Crimes 
and  offenses 
murdsr, 
tatlon, 

iBlMHHUie  acts 
laa  population 
racial,  or 
violation  of  the 
where 

"(d) 
Inal  group  or 
by  the 

Among  the 
against  humanfty 
or  oreanl2atlon 
tematlonal 
provided  that 
declare.   In 
of  an  Individua 
tlon  of  which 
was  a  criminal 
sequent    trials 
criminal  naturt 
would  be 
be    questioned 
Nuremberg   trUls 
nullen    crimen 
lege,  finds  Its 
to    this   provls^n 
however,  in 
pact  of  this 
Is  personal  and 
organization 
sufflclent  to 
dangers  of  em 
tlve  guilt  and 
mass  punishment 

The  four 
cU   Law   No 
American  zone 
Military 
No.  7  which 
of  military 
made    fiu^her 
powers     and 
consisted  of 
an     alternate 
did      not 
unless     be 
bsfah4>  i9on 
vlar  nsBibers 
It  was  designate 
and  tried  the 
America  v 
popularly   kno^n 
This   tribunal 
Shake   of   Vlnc^n 
Hon.  Paul   M 
and  myself 
P.  Merrell  of 

The  defendar^ts 
men  and 
the  I.   G 
were  IndlctiKl. 
and  unable  to 
ered  from  the 
to   subsequent 
pleaded   not  gi 
against  them 
1947.  and  the 
39  and  30.  194a 
a  staff  of  twel 
by  the  Chief 
defendant  was 
and  an  aaslstan 
all 

tlve  d«fsndanti 
American  mlllti  ry 
ants  were  alao 
international 
Heidelberg 
conducted    by 
Into  Bngllsb 
on  a  sound  tr4ck 
reported. 


erritory.  murder  or  111  treat- 

n  >rs  of  war  or  persons  on  the 

postages,  plunder  of  public  or 

wanton     destruction     of 

villages,  or  devastation  not 

military  necessity. 

gainst  humanity.    Atrocities 

liicludlng.  but  not  limited  to, 

enslavement.  depKir- 

torture,  rape,  or  other 

committed  against  any  clvll- 

or  persecutions  on  political, 

rellgit^s  grounds  whether  or  not  In 

domestic  laws  of  the  country 
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In  categories  of  a  crlm- 
o^anlzatlon  declared  criminal 

Military  Tribunal." 
c^fenses  enumerated  as  crimes 
Is  membership  in  a  group 
declared  criminal  by  the  In- 
Trlbunal.     The  charter 
IMT  mleht  determine  and 
with   the   conviction 
that  the  group  or  organlza- 
1  he  Individual  was  a  member 
I  irganlzatlon.  and  that  In  sub- 
based    on    membership,    the 
of  the  group  or  organization 
proved  and  should  not 
The    argument    that    the 
violated   the   principle  of 
sine   lege,   nulla   poena   sine 
greatest  support  with  reference 
Most   of   the    tribunals, 
practice  softened  the  Im- 
crjtlclsm  by  holding  that  guilt 
that  mere  membership  in  an 
declared  to  be  criminal  Is  not 
a  conviction.     Thus  the 
b^clng  the  principle  of  coUec- 
consequent  Inhumanity  of 
were  largely  avoided, 
enactment.  Control  Coun- 
was   supplemented   In   the 
by  a  decree  of  the  American 
known    as   Ordinance 
vlded  for  the  establishment 
within  the  zone,  and 
provisions    concerning    their 
irooedure.      These     tribunals 
Judges.    In  some  Instances 
was     also     appointed     who 
e      in      the      decision 
to     regular     mem- 
dlsablllty  of  one  of  the  reg- 
I  served  on  such  a  tribunal. 
as  military  tribunal  No.  VI 
(  ase  of  The  United  States  of 
Krauch.  et  al..  which  was 
as  the  I.  O.  Farben  case. 
:onsisted   of   Hon.   Curtis   G. 
nes.   Ind..   presiding  Judge, 
iebert  of  Baton   Rouge,  La., 
alternate  was  Hon.  Clarence 
Ifdlanapolls,  Ind. 

were  business,  professional 

who  were  top  officials  of 

Industries.     Twenty-four 

One  of  them  was  gravely  111 

I  ittend  the  trial.     He  was  sev- 

( ase  and  ordered  held  subject 

proceedings.      The   other    23 

ilty  and   the  case   proceeded 

The  trial  opened  August  27, 

Judgment  was  rendered  on  July 

The  case  was  prosecuted  by 

American  attorneys  headed 

Counsel  of  War  Crimes.     Each 

epressntsd  by  a  chief  counsel 

The  defsnss  attorneys  were 

nals  selected  by  the  respec- 

from  a  list  approved  by  the 

government.     The  defend- 

■epressntsd  by  a  specialist  In 

who   was   a   professor   at 

The  pnx:eedliit(s  were 

simultaneous    Interpretation 

German  and  were  recorded 

and  also  stenogrnphlcally 
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During  the  trial  8.384  documents  were 
mltted,  189  witnesses  testified,  and  the  trans- 
cript covered  15.638  pages  of  legal  cap  paper. 
The  testimony  waa  transcribed  Into  both 
German  and  English  and  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  tribunal  and  the  attorneys  on 
both  sides  during  the  progress  of  the  trial. 
An  Interval  of  about  3  days  elapsed  between 
the  testimony  and  the  availability  of  the 
transcript.  A  law  library  was  maintained  in 
Berlin  but  distance  and  difficulties  of  travel 
rendered  It  of  little  value  to  the  tribunal. 
The  trial  was  held  In  the  main  courtroom 
of  the  Nuremberg  Palace  of  Justice,  a  huge, 
rambling,  four-story  stone  structure  consist- 
ing of  over  600  rooms.  In  that  courtroom 
a  few  months  before,  modem  Justice  had 
overtaken  and  brought  to  trial  and  Judg- 
ment the  surviving  political  and  military 
leaders  of  Nazi  Germany.  Spectators  were 
permitted  to  occupy  a  large  gallery  and  bal- 
cony, after  being  carefully  screened  and 
checked  by  the  Army  Security  Office.  Ad- 
mittance was  by  pass  only,  and  armed  guards 
were  in  attendance  at  all  times  at  entrances 
to  the  building  and  doors  of  the  courtroom. 
No  Incident  of  disorder  or  rudeness  occurred 
throughout  the  entire  proceeding. 

The  indictment  consisted  of  five  counts. 
Count  1  charged  that  the  defendants  com- 
mitted crimes  against  peace  by  planning, 
preparing.  Initiating,  and  waging  wars  of 
aggression  and  Invasions  of  other  countries. 
Count  5  charged  a  conspiracy  to  commit  the 
crimes  set  forth  in  count  1.  Count  2  charged 
war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity 
In  the  plunder  of  public  anJ  private  prop- 
erty. In  countries  and  territories  which  came 
under  the  belligerent  occupation  of  Germany 
In  the  course  of  Its  Invasions  and  aggres- 
sive wars.  Count  3  charged  the  defendants 
with  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity through  participation  In  the  enslave- 
ment and  deportation  of  members  of  civilian 
populations,  the  enslavement  of  concentra- 
tion camp  Inmates,  Including  German  na- 
tionals, the  Illegal  use  of  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  mistreatment  and  murder  of  en- 
slaved persons.  Counts  1,  2.  and  3  also  said 
that  the  defendants  were  members  of  or- 
ganizations or  groups.  Including  Farben,  con- 
nected with  the  commission  of  the  crimes 
charged  in  those  counts  under  which  all 
Of  the  defendants  were  indicated.  Count  4 
charged  four  of  the  defendants  with  mem- 
bership In  the  SS,  an  organization  which 
had  been  declared  criminal  by  the  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal. 

The  defendants  denied  generally  their 
commission  of  or  participation  In  the  crimes 
chan,'ed  against  them.  They  further  Inter- 
posed the  defense  of  necessity.  They  took 
the  position  that  such  acts  which  they  per- 
formed that  might  otherwise  fall  within  the 
terms  of  the  Indictment  were  performed  un- 
der the  compulsion  ot  the  Reich  dictatorship 
which  left  to  the  defendants  no  moral  choice. 

All  defendants  were  acquitted  of  crimes 
against  peace  under  counts  1  and  5.  Eight 
wer^  convicted  under  count  2.  Four  were 
convicted  under  count  3.  One  was  convicted 
under  counts  2  and  3.  and  10  were  acquitted 
on  all  counts.  There  were  no  convictions 
under  count  4.  Thus  the  trial  resulted  In 
13  convictions  and  10  acquittals. 

The  decision  of  the  tribunal  was  unani- 
mous in  result  with  respect  to  all  counts, 
except  part  of  count  3. 

In  1941  the  Farben  organiaatlon  at  ths 
Instance  of  the  Reich  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  rubber,  gasoline,  and  oil  at 
Auschwitz.  In  western  Poland  near  the  Ger- 
man border.  Forced  foreign  workers  and 
concentration  camp  labor  was  utilized  to  a 
considerable  extent  In  construction  work  and 
in  nearby  mines.  This  labor  was  obtained 
from  the  SS.  the  organization  In  exclusive 
control  of  the  concentration  camps  at  Ausch- 
witz.    Farbeu's  control  over  and  treatment 
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of  these  workers  were  hotly  contested  Issues 
In  the  case. 

Among  the  defendants  were  19  members  ot 
tike  Farben  Vorstand.  a  body  roughly  com- 
parable to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  an 
American  corporation.  A  reading  of  the  judg- 
ment will  disclose  that  the  members  of  the 
tribunal  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  in- 
ferences of  guilt  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  Vorstand  membership  and  authority  It 
will  also  Indicate  that  we  were  not  able  to 
agree  whether  necessity  and  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity to  exercise  moral  choice  was  avail- 
able as  a  defense  or  cotild  only  be  considered 
In  mitigation  of  the  use  of  slave  labor.  The 
result  with  respect  to  count  3  was  the  unani- 
mous conviction  of  five  defendants,  includ- 
ing four  members  of  the  Vorstand.  the  unani- 
mous acquittal  of  three  defendants,  and  the 
acquittal  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Vor- 
stand by  a  vote  of  3  to  1,  Judge  Hebert 
dissenting. 

Under  count  2  the  defendants  were 
charged  with  the  plunder  of  private  and  pub- 
lic property.  They  took  the  position  that 
plunder,  while  It  may  be  Ulegal.  is  net  a 
crime  under  international  law.  and  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  acts  which  the  de- 
fendants committed  did  not  constitute 
plunder  in  any  event. 

The  codification  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  by  The  Hague  Convention  of  1907  and 
the  annex  to  this  code  is  known  as  The 
Hague  Regulations.  Under  articles  46.  47, 
52.  and  53  of  these  regulations  private  prop- 
erty must  be  respected  and  cannot  be  con- 
fiscated. Pillage  Is  formally  prohibited.  The 
right  of  requisition  Is  limited  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  occupying  force,  must  not  be  cut 
of  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  may  not  involve  the  Inhabitants  in 
the  obligation  to  take  part  in  military  opera- 
tions against  their  country.  The  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  these  regulations  and  the 
definition  of  war  crimes  In  the  Charter  and 
Control  Council  Law  No.  10  form  a  legal 
basis  for  the  sufflclency  of  the  charges  mads 
In  count  2  of  the  Indictment. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  direct  participa- 
tion by  any  of  the  defendants  In  the  physical 
acts  commonly  known  as  plunder.  On  ths 
other  hand,  it  was  clearly  established  that, 
through  ths  action  of  some  of  the  del endanu, 
Farben  promptly  acquired  properties  In 
France  that  had  been  confiscated  by  ths 
Reich,  and  took  permanent  title  thereto.  In 
other  Instances,  acting  In  the  shadow  of  the 
German  military  forces  and  by  capitalizing 
upon  the  ever  present  threat  of  German 
military  power,  they  acqtiired  without  ade- 
quate compensation,  substantial  or  control- 
ling Interests  in  private  property  In  France 
and  Norway  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
owners.  Such  acts  we  determined  could  be 
differentiated  only  In  degree  from  direct  acts 
of  plunder  committed  by  the  Army  or  the 
5TfH5»tfii"  of  the  (jerman  Reich.  We  therefore 
determined  the  participants  therein  to  be 
guilty  iinder  count  2. 

A  study  of  counts  2  and  3  and  the  defini- 
tions of  the  crimes  involved  therein  will  dis- 
close that  they  actually  charged  crimes  which 
have  long  been  recognized  as  such  m  the  mora 
simple  definitions  of  the  common  law  and 
the  codes  of  civilized  nations.  Mtirder.  may- 
hem, slavery,  kidnaping,  plunder,  robbery, 
and  theft  are  not  new  crimes,  though  new 
terms  are  derlaed  for  them.  Hundreds  of 
Germans  of  lesser  note  were  tried  far  isimllar 
crimes  In  various  places  throughout  western 
Germany  by  tribunals  composed  of  Army  of- 
ficers. 

The  Issues  Involved  In  the  trial  of  counts 
1  and  5  transcend  all  other  issues  in  the  case 
In  both  Interest  and  Importance.  They  were 
pNtfleated  on  the  same  facts  and  Involved 
the  same  evidence.  They  were  considered 
together  in  the  Judgment.  Coxmt  1  consisted 
of    86     paragraphs.     The    general    criminal 


charge  waa  contained  In  paragraphs  1,  2.  and 
85.  The  others  were  in  the  nature  of  a  bill 
of  particulars.  The  charging  paragraphs  read 
as  follows: 

"1.  All  of  the  defendants,  acting  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Farben  and  otherwise, 
with  divers  other  persons  during  a  period  of 
years  preceding  May  8,  1946,  participated  in 
the  planning,  preparation,  initiation,  and 
waging  of  wars  of  aggression  and  Invasions 
of  other  countries,  which  wars  of  aggression 
and  invasions  were  also  in  violation  of  Inter- 
national laws  and  treaties.  All  of  the  de- 
fendants held  high  positions  In  the  financial, 
industrial,  and  economic  life  of  Germany  and 
committed  these  crimes  against  peace,  as  de- 
fined by  article  II  of  Control  Council  Law  No. 
10,  In  that  they  were  principals  in,  accessories 
to,  ordered,  abetted,  took  a  consenting  par* 
In,  were  connected  with  plans  and  enter- 
prises Involving,  and  were  members  of  organ- 
izations or  groups.  Including  Farben.  which 
were  connected  with  the  commission  of  said 
crimes. 

"2.  The  invasions  and  wars  of  aggression 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  were 
as  foUows:  Against  Atistrla.  March  12.  1937; 
against  Czechoslovakia,  October  1,  1938,  and 
March  15,  1939;  against  Poland.  September  1. 
1939:  against  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  September  3.  1939;  against  Denmark 
and  Norway.  April  9.  1940:  against  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg.  May  10, 
1940;  against  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  April  8. 
1941;  against  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  June  22.  1941;  and  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  December  11.  1941. 

"85.  The  acts  and  conduct  set  forth  In  this 
count  were  committed  by  the  defendants  un- 
lawfully, willfully,  and  knowingly,  and  con- 
stitute violations  of  International  laws. 
treaties,  agreements,  and  assurances,  and  of 
article  n  of  Control  Council  Law  No.  10  " 

Count  S  charged  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
the  crimes  set  forth  in  count  1. 

In  the  IMT  Indictment,  count  1  charged 
a  conspiracy  to  wage  aggressive  war.  Under 
it  the  23  defendants  upon  whom  the  tribunal 
passed  Judgment  were  indicted;  8  were  con- 
victed and  14  acquitted.  Count  2  of  that 
indictment  alleged  the  commission  of  crimes 
against  peace  by  planning,  initiating,  and 
waging  wars  of  aggression.  Of  the  23  de- 
fendants 8  were  not  indicted  under  this 
count.  Twelve  were  found  guilty  and  four 
acquitted.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  two 
counts  charged  substantially  the  same  crimes 
as  those  set  out  in  counts  1  and  5  of  the 
Farben  case.  The  Farben  tribunal  looked 
upon  the  OIT  Judgment  with  great  respect 
and  regarded  It  as  persuasive  precedent. 

Trtbunal  No.  VI  decided  unanimously  that 
all  of  the  defendants  should  be  acquitted 
under  counts  1  and  5.  Judge  Hebert  in  a  spe- 
cial concurrence  baaed  his  decision  almost 
exclusively  upon  what  he  regarded  to  be  the 
binding  precedent  of  the  IMT  Judgment. 
The  majority  of  the  tribxmal  foimd  little  dlf- 
flcvilty  in  determining,  on  the  facts,  that  none 
of  the  defendants  knowingly  participated 
In  the  planning,  preparation,  and  initiation 
of  wars  of  aggression  In  view  of  the  obviously 
correct  declaraUon  of  the  IMT  In  connection 
with  the  scqulttal  of  HJalmar  Schacht  that 
"Bearmament  of  Itself  Is  not  criminal  imder 
the  charter.  To  be  a  crime  against  peace 
under  article  8  of  the  Charter  It  must  be 
shown  that  Schacht  carried  out  this  rearma- 
ment as  part  of  the  Nazi  plans  to  wage  ag- 
gressive wars." 

Various  Parben  enterprises  produced  large 
quantities  of  simthetlc  gasoline  and  synthetic 
rubber  by  means  of  processes  developed  by 
their  chemists.  Large  quantities  of  nitrogen, 
the  base  for  most  explosives,  were  also  pro- 
duced. Most  defendants  were  direct  partic- 
ipants In  these  activiUes.  Thua  they  con- 
tributed in  a  large  measure  to  the  ability  of 
Germany   to   vrage   agpasaive   war.     Laying 


aside  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  dom- 
inating dictatorship  and  the  fact  that  the 
Nazi  party  maintained  a  supervisor  or  ob- 
server in  each  Farben  plant,  the  majority 
of  the  tribunal  considered,  as  decisive,  the 
general  responsibility  of  the  citizens  of  a 
nation  at  war.  in  the  following  passages 
quoted  from  the  Judgment: 

"There  remains  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  evidence  establishes  that  any  of  the  de- 
fendants are  guilty  of  waging  a  war  of  ag- 
gression within  the  meaning  of  article  II,  1. 
(a)  of  Control  Council  Law  No.  10.  Tills 
calls  for  an  interpretation  of  the  quoted 
clause.  Is  It  an  offense  under  Interna- 
tional law  for  a  citizen  of  a  state  that  has 
launched  an  aggressive  attack  on  another 
coimtry  to  support  and  aid  such  war  efforts 
of  his  government,  or  Is  liability  to  be  limited 
to  thoee  who  are  responsible  for  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  the  policies  that  re- 
sult In  the  carrying  on  of  such  a  war? 

"It  is  to  be  noted  in  tills  connection  that 
the  express  purpose  of  Control  Council  Law 
No.  10.  as  declared  in  its  preamble,  was  to 
give  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  Moscow  dec- 
laration of  October  30^943.  and  the  Loudon 
agreement  of  August  8rT945.  and  the  charter 
issued  piu^uant  thereto.  The  Moscow  dec- 
laration gave  warning  that  the  German  of- 
ficers and  men  and  members  of  the  Nasi 
party  who  were  responsible  for  atrocities, 
massacres,  and  cold-blooded  mass  executions 
would  be  prosecuted  for  such  offenses.  Noth- 
ing was  said  in  that  declaration  about  crim- 
inal liability  for  waging  a  war  of  aggression. 
The  London  agrcemert  is  entitled  'An  Agree- 
mjnt  for  the  Prosecution  and  Punishment  of 
ths  Major  War  Criminals  of  the  European 
Axis.'  There  is  nothing  In  that  agreement 
or  In  the  attached  charter  to  indicate  that 
the  wordc  'waging  a  war  of  aggression,'  as  used 
In  art'.cle  II,  1  (a)  of  bbe  latter,  were  In- 
tended to  apply  to  any  and  all  persons  who 
aided,  supported,  or  contributed  to  the 
carrying  on  of  an  aggressive  war;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  the  persons  Indicted  snd  tried 
before  the  IMT  may  fairly  be  classified  ss 
major  war  criminals  insofar  as  their  activ- 
ities were  conccrued.  Consistent  with  tha 
express  purpose  of  the  London  agreement  to 
reach  the  major  war  criminals,  the  Judgment 
of  the  IMT  declared  that  masa  punlshmenta 
should  be  avoided. 

"To  depart  from  the  concept  that  only 
major  war  crimlaala— tiMkt  is,  those  perecne 
in  the  polltleaL.  mllUary.  and  tndoatrlai 
fields,  for  example,  who  were  responsible  for 
the  formulstion  and  execution  of  policies — 
may  be  held  liable  for  waging  wars  of  ag- 
gression would  lead  far  afield.  Under  such 
circtunstances  there  could  be  nu  practical 
limitation  on  criminal  responsibility  that 
would  not  Include,  on  principle,  the  private 
soldier  on  the  battlefield,  the  fanner  who 
Increased  his  production  of  foodstuffs  to  sus- 
tain the  armed  forces,  or  the  housewife  wbo 
conserved  fats  for  the  making  of  munitiooa. 
Under  such  a  construction  the  entire  man- 
power of  Germany  could,  at  the  uncontrolled 
discretion  of  the  Indicting  authorities,  bs 
held  to  answer  for  waging  wars  of  aggres- 
sion. That  would.  Indeed,  result  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  mass  punishments. 

"There  is  another  aspect  of  this  problem 
that  may  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  urged 
before  the  HIT  that  International  law  had 
theretofore  concerned  itseif  wltli  the  actlona 
of  sovereign  states  and  that  to  apply  th« 
Charter  to  individuals  would  amotmt  to  the 
appUeatkm  to  ex  post  facto  law.  After  ob- 
eervlng  that  the  i^TUiibbb  with  which  it  was 
eoncemed  had  long  been  regarded  as  crim- 
inal by  dvillaed  peoples,  the  high  tribunal 
said:  'Crimes  against  International  law  ars 
committed  by  men.  not  by  abstract  entitles, 
and  only  by  punishing  individnals  wbo  com- 
mit such  crimes  can  the  provisions  of  in- 
ternational law  be  enforced.'  The 
sion  of  punishment  for  crimes  againat 
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br  Um  OCT  to  th*  ludiri  of  tb*  Nasi  mU- 
lury  and  govaraaMDt  wm,  therefore.  »  lo(- 
lal  fllq;).  The  acta  of  «  fovamaaent  and  lu 
mBHtarj  power  an  detarmlacd  by  the  indl- 
Tiduala  who  are  tn  control  and  vho  fix  the 
poHdes  that  rccult  tn  tboae  acta.  To  lay 
that  the  Oovwnment  of  Oermanr  waa  guUty 
of  wiping  acgreaatve  «ar  but  not  the  man 
who  were  tn  fact  the  Oo»«m»ent  and  whoae 
mlndx  conoeiT<4  the  plan  and  perfected  Ita 
execution  would  be  an  atwuniltT.  The  1MT. 
having  accepted  the  principle  that  the  In- 
dlTldiial  covild  be  punished,  then  proceeded 
to  ihe  more  difficult  taak  of  deciding  which 
of  the  defendant!  before  It  were  responsible 
In  fact. 

"In  th!s  case  ws  are  faced  with  tbt  problem 
Of  determining  the  guUt  or  Inaoeance  with 
rMpect  to  the  waging  of  auiiaalre  war  oo 
the  part  of  men  of  industry  who  were  not 
makers  of  policy  but  who  supported  their 
Govemment  during  Its  parted  of  re*nnsment 
and  who  contlniied  to  aerra  that  OoTcm- 
ment  In  the  waging  of  war.  the  Initiation  of 
which  has  been  established  as  an  act  of  ag- 
gTMilOD  committed  against  a  neighboring 
Batlon.  Hitler  launched  his  war  against  Po- 
land  on  September  1.  1939.  The  following 
day  France  and  Britain  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many. Tlxe  IMT  did  not  determine  whether 
the  latter  were  waged  as  aggreaalTa  wars  on 
the  part  of  Garaany.  Neither  must  we  de- 
termine that  question  In  this  case.  We  seek 
only  the  answer  to  the  tiltimate  question: 
Are  the  defendanU  guilty  of  crimes  against 
peace  by  waging  aggrcaalTe  war  or  wars?  Of 
neceaalty.  the  great  majority  of  the  poptUa- 
tlon  of  0«rmany  supported  the  waging  of 
war  tn  some  degree.  They  contributed  to 
Germany's  power  to  resist,  as  well  as  to  at- 
tack. Some  reasooable  standard  mtist. 
th««fore.  be  found  by  which  to  meastire  the 
degree  of  partlctpatlan  necessary  to  constl- 
totc  a  crime  against  peace  In  the  waging  of 
-aggraaslTe  war.  The  TUT  fixed  that  standard 
at  participation  high  among  those  who  lead 
their  country  into  war. 

"Tint  dtfsndants  now  before  xis  were  nei- 
ther hlfh  pohUe  oaclalu  In  the  civil  govem- 
BMDt  nor  high  military  oOcers.  Their  par- 
tictpatton  was  that  of  loilcmtrs  and  not 
leaders.  If  we  lower  the  standard  of  partlcl- 
patkm  to  include  them,  it  Is  difficult  to  find  a 
logical  place  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
gtillty  and  the  innocent  among  the  great 
mass  of  German  people.  It  is.  of  course,  un- 
thinkable that  the  majority  of  Germans 
should  be  condemned  as  guilty  of  com- 
mitting crimes  against  peace.  This  would 
•nkou&c  to  a  determination  of  collective  guilt 
to  wlilch  the  corollary  of  mass  punishment 
Is  the  logical  restilt  for  which  there  is  no 
precedent  In  International  law  and  no  Jus- 
tification In  human  relations.  We  cannot 
say  that  a  private  cltixen  shall  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  being  compelled  to  determine 
in  tlM  Iieat  of  war  whether  his  goeernment 
li  right  or  wrong,  or.  if  It  starts  right,  when 
U  Umm  wrong.  We  would  not  require  the 
cttlHB.  at  the  risk  of  beoosning  a  criminal 
under  the  rules  of  international  Justice,  to 
decide  that  his  country  has  become  an  ag- 
axui  that  he  must  lay  aside  his  patrl- 
the  loyalty  to  his  honartand.  and  the 
of  his  own  fireald*  at  the  risk  of  be- 
IBC  atUudgad  guUty  of  crlmas  acalaat  peace 
OB  ttm  on*  hand,  or  of  becoming  a  traitor  to 
Ida  ecmntry  on  the  other,  if  he  makes  an  er- 
roneous dedalon  based  upon  facts  of  which 
he  has  but  vague  knowledge.  To  require 
this  of  him  would  be  to  — ign  to  Mp»  a  task 
of  decision  which  the  laartiiig  stateamen  of 
the  world  and  ttM  learned  men  of  Intema- 
law  have  been  unable  to  perform  in 
"   for  a  precise  definition  of  ag- 
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••Strive  aa  we  may.  we  are  unable  to  find. 
once  we  have  pa«ed  below  thoae  who  have 
led  a  country  into  a  war  of  am.iemliiii.  a 
xaUonal  mark  dividing  the  gafiqr  trom  the 
"It.    Umt  It  be  said  thai  tka  dMkulty 


of  the  taak  aloiie 
Its  performance 
here  let  it  be 
been  set  by 
trial  of  the 
aet  below  the 
Gowrlng.  Heas, 
Keltel.  Prick. 
Seyss-Inquart. 
found  guilty  of 
above  those  w 
whoee  activity 
nlng  nor  guldini : 
ambitions.    To 
waging  aggreaalfe 
move  the  mark 
tn  which   to 
where  we  find 
.uals  who  plan 
In  an  aggresslTi 
of  crimes  against 
merely  follow  t 
"■^ — patlons.  like 
the  war  effort 
productive 
war."     (UiT 

Tribunal  No. 
The  case  tried 
the  chief 
to  the  authority 
issued  by 
which  authorlacb 
ceed  against  Axli 
tried  by  the  UT ' 
tary  or 
hers  of  the 
crimes  Judges  bj 
States  and 
case  by  Gen 
tary    governor 
brigadier  genera 
His  assistants, 
zens.  were  e 
Department 
his  assistants 
No  other  nation 
be    tried. 
No.  7  vested  in 
slve  power  to 
tried  by  the 
allies  the  chief 
emments  to  senfL 
a  number  of 
time  to  time. 
stant  In  their 
ous  notes  and 
bunal  in  action 
nesses.  and  couift 

Broad  rules  of 
Control    Council 
Govemment 
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criminal  law 
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proof  of  the 
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ahould  not  deter  us  from 
if  Justice  should  so  require, 
that  the  mark  has  already 
honorable  tribunal  In  the 
criminals.     It  waa 
planners  and  leaders,  such  as 
ron  Ribbentrop.   Rosenberg, 
Doenltz.  Raeder,   Jodl. 
4nd  von  Neurath.  who  were 
waging  aggressive  war.  and 
participation  waa  less  and 
the  form  of  neither  plan- 
the  nation  tn  Its  aggressive 
Lnd  the  defendants  guilty  of 
war  would  require  us  to 
without  finding  a  firm  place 
it.     We  leave  the  mark 
well  satisfied  that  indlvld- 
iLnd  lead  a  nation  Into  and 
war  should  be  held  guilty 
peace,  but  not  those  who 
leaders  and  whose  partlci- 
of  Speer,  "were  in  aid  of 
the  same  way  that  other 
aid  In  the  waging  of 
vol.  1.  p.  330.)" 
was  an  American  tribunal. 
before  it  was  instituted  by 
for  war  crimes  pursuant 
of  Executive  Order  No.  9547 
at  Truman  January  16,  1946, 
the  chief  counsel  to  pro- 
adherents,  other  than  those 
,  before  United  States  mill- 
tribunals.     The  mem- 
were  appointed  as  war- 
ihe  President  of  the  United 
to  the  trial  of  the  Farben 
D.  Clay,  American  mill- 
The    chief    counsel    was    a 
in  the  United  States  Army, 
t^iough  not  all  American  citi- 
and  paid  by  the  War 
marshal  of  the  court  and 
American  Anny  officers. 
had  a  voice  in  who  should 
Government    Ordinance 
he  chief  coiinsel  the  exclu- 
d^termine  the  persons  to  be 
As  a  courtesy  to  our 
co'onsel   Invited  other  gov- 
observers  to  the  trials.     Of 
who  appeared  from 
Russians  were  most  con- 
attendance.     They  made  copi- 
photographs  of  the  trl- 
as  well  as  defendants,  wit- 
attendants. 
procedure  were  set  forth  in 
Law    No.    10    and   Military 
No.  7.     The  tribunal 
hose  rules  in  a  manner  con- 
basic  principles   of   a  fair 
concept  of  Anglo-American 
principles,  the  majority 
It.  included  the  burden  of 
the  rule  of  reason- 
inlty  from  compulsory  self- 
the  right  of  a  defendant 
nesses  who  testified  against 
1  be  witness  stand  or  through 
the  lise  of  which  was  pro- 
Government  Ordinance  No. 
was  lengthy  and  con- 
Our  burden  in  this  re- 
lightened  by  referring  the 
of   a   number  of   affiants 
who  certified  the  transcripts 
apid  considered  tn  connection 
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t  has  been  possible  to  touch 

major    Issues    of    the    trial. 

have  some  significance  in 

of  International  crtm- 

Prancls  Biddle,  the  Amer- 

Internatlonal  Military  Trl- 

"fKTar  Is  now  no  longer  seen  as 

nture.   but   as  a  degrading 

cannot  be  permitted  If 

ct^itinue.    And  the  only  alter- 


native to  war  is  the  acceptance  and  de- 
velopment of  a  universal  law  based  on  the 
necessity  of  living  together  tn  peace."  He 
proposed  the  codification  of  an  international 
criminal  law.  I  urged  a  similar  step  In  a 
press  interview  before  leaving  Nuremberg.  X 
repeat  it  here. 

The  growth  of  law  is  the  result  of  calm 
and  deliberate  codification  and  the  precedent 
of  Judicial  decisions.  It  Is  a  process  of  de- 
velopment and  interpretation.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has  adopted 
a  resolution  directing  a  codification  of  of- 
fenses against  peace  and  the  security  of 
mankind.  The  success  of  that  effort  will  have 
a  marked  effect  on  the  prospects  of  peace 
throughout  the  world.  The  greatest  stum- 
bling blocks  to  the  Just  administration  of 
International  criminal  law  are  the  desire  of 
the  victor  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  van- 
quished and  the  temptation  tc  tarnish  Jus- 
tice with  vengeance.  The  hand  that  holds 
the  scales  of  Justice  can  be  steadied  by  an 
international  code  that  not  only  defines 
crlnies  against  peace  and  humanity  but  also 
outlines  the  basic  principles  of  a  fair  trial 
and  Just  punishment,  and  the  procedure  by 
which  these  may  be  accomplished. 


I  Knew  a  Saint 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1949 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  submit  a  splendid 
article  written  by  a  distinguished  citizen- 
soldier  of  Jewish  faith  concerning  a  stal- 
wart citizen  of  the  United  States,  a 
gallant  officer  and  beloved  chaplain  In 
our  military  forces,  a  hero  who  shall  ever 
be  revered  and  honored  and  remembered 
wherever  freemen  dwell. 

Rev.  Father  (Chaplain)  Lawrence  E. 
Lynch  was  killed  in  fighting  not  only  for 
maintenance  of  America's  "four  free- 
doms," but  also  to  assure  the  world  of 
tolerance  and  understanding  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  in 
the  school,  and  in  the  home. 

I  commend  General  Klein's  article 
concerning  the  martyr.  Father  Lawrence 
Lynch,  which  appeared  in  the  November 
1948  issue  of  Guideposts  under  the  title 
of  "I  Knew  a  Saint." 

Father  Larry's  hallowed  body  was  re- 
cently brought  back  from  the  battlefield 
to  his  own  beloved  America  where  he 
was  set  to  eternal  rest  and  vigilance — to 
guide  us  and  serve  as  an  Inspiration  for 
all  Americans  and  freedom -loving  people 
all  over  the  world. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  thousands  of  people 
paid  final  tribute  to  Father  Lynch,  Cath- 
olic Redemptorist.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Protestants  and  Jews.  Men  of 
every  faith  gathered  to  pay  homage  to 
this  great  American. 

Following  is  General  Klein's  article: 

I  KNEW   A  SAINT 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  former  com- 
manding Officer.  Five  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  Quartermaster  Group,  Pacific 
Theater.) 

To  have  known  Father  Lawrence  Lynch. 
as  thoiisands  of  servicemen  of  all  faiths  will 
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agree,  was  to  have  contacted  divinity  In  man. 
If  Father  Lynch  la  not  a  saint  in  heaven.  I'd 
Just  as  soon  not  go  there.  GI  Joe,  GI  Pat, 
and  GI  Abe — all  of  them  would  feel  the 
same. 

I  am  proud  that  I  was  asked  to  deliver  his 
memorial  address,  because  I  was  bis  Cc»n- 
mandlng  Officer  in  the  Pacific,  but  most  of  all 
because  I  loved  him  as  a  friend  and  recog- 
nized htm  as  God's  fightlngman — true  priest 
and  true  soldier. 

The  first  time  I  met  him  we  battled.  He 
strode  into  my  office  on  Noumea  Island  In 
1944  with  fire  tn  his  eye  and  volc&nlc  lava 
in  his  voice.  As  handsome  a  big  husky  as 
I've  ever  seen.  I  decided.  Successor  to  the 
great  Pather  Duffy  as  Chaplain  of  the  e9th, 
he  would  often  Introduce  himself  as  "Brook- 
lyn's gift  to  the  regiment." 

Now  he  was  fretting  and  fuming  with  me, 
his  colonel,  at  what  he  claimed  was  foul  In- 
justice tn  not  promoting  a  certain  buck  pri- 
vate, and  he  was  so  outspoken  and  so  vehe- 
ment that  I  heard  myself  threaten  to  court- 
martial  him! 

"All  right!"  he  flared.  "But  I'm  a  priest 
befora  I'm  a  soldier,  and  I'll  fight  injustice 
anywhere." 

I  reaned  back.  The  man's  earnestness  out- 
weighed  the  criticism  that  was   downright 

insulting.     *  ^   „      ^ 

•Go  and  bring  the  GI  In,"  I  snappwi.    and 
well  settle  the  matter  right  now." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Pather  Lynch 
was  back  with— a  Jew.  There  was  a  boyof 
my  own  race  and  creed,  and  a  Catholic  fitmt 
was  fighting  for  his  promotion.  What  s  mora. 
I  knew— you  can  t  be  fooled  on  such  a  mat- 
ter—that Pather  Lynch  was  quite  unaware 
of  the  point.  It  never  mattered  to  him 
whether  a  soul  was  white  or  black,  Jew.  Cnrls- 
tian,  or  unbeUever.  To  him  each  human  be- 
ing was  simply  »  chUd  of  God.  -..H., 
Im  wrong.     I',  mattered  once  to  Pather 

^^*^  waant  when  he  ambled  through  the 
barracks  in  the  middle  of  one  of  our  spirit- 
rtrainlng  rainy  spells  and  yanked  ever>-  pln- 
^ptS^e  off  the  walls.  He  didn  t  .U)p  to 
mark  a  mans  faith  then,  but  *«  l«ftJor 
aU  a  picture  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christy 
It  was  a  lovely  and  InspJlng  picture,  and 
with  It  Father  Lynch  left  a  note:  "Here  s  a 
pin-up  picture  of  the  world's  most  beauUful 
lady.  She  loves  you,  and  If  you  ask  her.  shell 
never  refuse  yoxir  help." 

I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Lynch  in  Brooklyn  when 
I  came  home  from  the  war  to  tell  her  of 
Pather  Larry  as  I  knew  mm— and  I  found  a 
rabbi  of  the  neighborhood  having  a  dish  of 
tea  with  her.  The  mother  who  raised  10 
children  listened  to  me  describe  the  funeral 
services  of  the  priestly  son  kiUed  in  actiOP. 
when  60  priests  m  50  Jeeps  said  60  vaamm 
In  unison  over  his  Pacific  grave— and  every 
•ect  and  creed  held  memorial  services. 

She  said  to  me  in  her  thick  brogu*.  "Larry 
told  me  if  he  didn't  return  from  war  that 
I'd  hear  from  him  every  day.  And  I  do. 
General.  Visitors  like  yovirself,  men  and 
boys,  letters  and  gifts— not  one  day  has  gone 
by  without  a  message." 

He  had  a  knack  for  making  religion  mean 
something  exciting  and  personal  and  all- 
lrap<»tant.  His  battered  old  paint  boa.  his 
typewriter,  all  were  mediums  of  golden 
bridges  for  other  men  to  cross  over  through 
his  paintings,  his  writings,  his  xmforgettable 
*  sermons  and  prayers. 

I  was  with  him  the  night  a  man's  creed 
made  a  difference,  the  night  of  one  of  the 
Pacific's  most  heart  rending  tragedies— when 
the  Liberty  ship  Elihu  Thompson  struck  a 
mine  off  Noumea  harbor.  I  had  to  super- 
vise the  rescue  work.  Within  minutes  after 
the  explosion.  Pather  Larry  was  on  the  dock. 
We  went  out  to  the  crippled  boat  together  In 
a  nnall  crash  boat.  One  by  one  as  they  w»e 
tiroufht  aboard.  Pather  Lynch  asked  the  vic- 


tim his  reUgkm — or  locked  on  the  dog  tag 
when  the  man  was  too  far  gone  to  see  what 
faith  he  professed. 

"Ego  te  abeolvo."  he  administered  the  last 
rites  to  hifi  Catholic  men.  And  my  heart 
leaped  when  I  beard  him  half  whisper  to  a 
Jewish  boy,  "Sh'mal,  Israel,  Adonal,  Qohenu 
Adonal  echad." 

And  once  when  be  put  his  hand  over  the 
mouth  of  a  young  hysterical  kid.  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  lad's  bead,  smacked 
his  cheek,  and  said.  "Now  you're  blessed;  all 
you  need  is  a  mug  of  coffee." 

I  ttimed  to  the  doctor  beside  me  and 
shrugged. 

"He's  my  favorite  Irteh  rabbi,"  I  said. 

And  he  is. 


Policies  aad  Principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  BREEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESia^ATTVES 

Thursday.  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  BREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OEB,  I  would  like  to  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Democratic  membership  of  the 
Houise  to  the  following  address  by  Mr. 
Vincent  M.  Gaughan.  executive  secretary 
of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Democrat  Day,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware.  Ohio,  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Gaughan's  address  was  given  as 
part  of  a  project  to  acquaint  our  young 
men  and  women  with  the  background 
and  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

No  consideration  of  the  policies  of  the 
Democratic  Party  today  would  be  complete 
or  worth  while  without  some  preliminary 
observations  as  to  its  origin,  and  to  the 
phlloeophy  of  Its  foimder.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son— for  the  very  principles  which  Jefferson 
laid  down  \n  the  early  years  of  the  Republic, 
principles  fortified  and  expanded  through  a 
century  and  a  half  of  our  common  political 
experience,  dominate  the  thinking  of  Demo- 
crats today. 

Jefferson  and  his  friends  organised  a  po- 
litical party  In  opposition  to  the  Federal- 
ists of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  moneyed 
aristocrats  of  the  day  who  sought  to  utilize 
the  new  Government  for  their  own  enrich- 
ment—who believed  with  sincerity  that  the 
stability  of  govemment  rested  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  privileged  classes,  and  could  be 
secured  by  making  govemment  profitable 
for  them. 

Jefferson  named  his  party  the  Republican 
Party,  but  in  time  the  Jeffersonlans  came  to 
be  known  as  Democrsts.  The  Democratic 
Partv,  as  we  know  It  today,  is  thus  the  oldest 
political  organisation  In  the  world.  One 
hundred  and  forty-eight  years  have  passed 
since  the  Democratic  Party  was  bom,  and 
the  principles  which  gave  tt  birth  were 
these: 

The  Jeffersonlans  stood  for  equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  privileges  for  none. 

They  believed  that  governments  are  not  the 
masters  of  the  people,  but  their  servants. 

They  believed  that  the  Interests  of  the 
majority  must  not  be  submerged  to  the  greed 
of  a  minority. 

They  beUered  that  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty In  its  legitimate  rights  is  essential,  but 
that  In  any  confilct  between  property  and 
men  the  rights  of  men  come  first. 


This  philosophy  prompted  Lincoln  to  say 
that  "the  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the 
definitions  and  axioms  of  s  free  society." 

Historically  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
known  as  the  Itberal  party  In  American  po- 
litical life. 

There  is  no  term  In  our  political  lexicon 
which  has  been  subjected  to  more  misin- 
terpretation, more  manipulation,  or  nwe 
abuse  than  the  word  "liberal." 

The  word  liberal  ahnoet  defies  definition, 
for  Herbert  Hoover  Is  a  liberal  in  his  fashloo. 
and  Henry  Wallace  claims  to  be  one  too. 

That  liberalism  which  has  distinguished 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  a  liberalism  of  tha 
mind  and  of  the  heart. 

The  bedrocl:  of  the  Democratic  Party 
faith  Is  the  set  of  principles  enimclated  time 
and  time  again  by  Jefferson,  but  Democrats 
have  ever  brought  an  Imaginative  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  bear  t4>on  the 
realities  ot  the  particular  era  of  history  in 
which  they  have  lived. 

Democrats  have  ever  insisted  that  gov- 
emment mtist  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  time.  If  bold  action  la  necesaary  to 
make  govemment  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people  or  to  {U'otect  them  In  their  basic 
rights,  the  Democratic  Party  has  dared  to 
take  such  action.  If  new  techniques  are 
essential  to  strengthen  and  preserve  our  free 
enterprise  system,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
dared  to  experiment.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  never  committed  the  cardinal  polltieal 
sin  of  repudiating  Unaglnation  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  art  of  govemment. 

Coupled  with  this  liberalism  of  the  mind — 
this  broad-minded  approach  to  the  problems 
of  government — is  the  liberalism  of  the  heart 
manifest  In  the  party's  determination  that 
government  must  serve  aU  the  people,  and 
not  the  favored  few.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plight 
of  any  segment  of  our  dtlaenshlp  who  need 
the  intervention  of  govemment  to  assure 
a  minimum  of  human  dignity. 

Today  our  Govemment  Is  called  upon  for 
action,  experimentation,  and  for  service  to 
the  cause  of  human  dignity  in  a  sphere  be- 
yond that  of  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  found- 
ing fathers.  The  United  SUtes  is  the  last 
great  bastion  of  free  enterprise  and  repre- 
sentative government.  With  us  lies  the  dual 
responsibUity  of  rallying  the  freedom-lov- 
ing nations  of  the  world  to  thwart  the  ruth- 
less expansl<xi  of  ccHnmunism;  and  of  pre- 
venting an  atomic  holocaiist  which  wcxild 
destroy  civilization  as  we  have  known  it. 

The  DemocraUc  administration  has  as- 
sumed the  task  of  developing  a  broad 
strategy  to  win  the  peace  and  to  establish 
favorable  conditions  for  the  rebirth  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions  throughout  the  world. 
Under  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  organising  the 
United  Nations;  we  laid  the  ground  work  for 
economic  recovery  In  Europe  through  the 
Economic  Cooperation  A<1  mlfilrtiatlctti — the 
BCarshall  plan — which  is  tminc  the  tide 
against  Conununist  political  Infiltration: 
under  the  fSarXh  Atlantic  Pact  we  hope  to 
deter  military  aggression  upon  the  natioDS 
of  western  Europe;  and  we  shall  soon  turn 
our  attention  to  the  bold  new  jvogram  for 
economic  development  of  the  backward  areas 
of  the  wcffld  which  was  advanced  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  his  Inaugural  address.  Here 
are  slgnificsnt  examples  of  imaginative 
action  by  Govemment  to  meet  challenges 
imposed  by  new  conditions  and  events. 

No  less  momentous  decisions  must  be  made 
In  the  field  of  domesUc  policy.  It  Is  ap- 
parent to  all  that  our  free-enterprise  system 
is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  world  peace. 
The  cost  of  aid  to  Europe  and  of  military 
preparedness  cannot  be  permitted  to  tax  our 
system  too  heavily,  for  the  entire  structura 
of  international  order  will  collapse  if  our 
ecoocHny  should  fall.    Thus  we  come  to  tha 
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iMSle    distinction    between    the    Democxatlc 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party  today. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  that  the 
American  people  must  have  assurance  a^nst 
^r*^*^f"*«<  inMcvnty  and  chaos;  that  they 
mivt  taav*  adequate  health,  housing,  and 
•dueaOonal  facilities,  and  greater  protection 
ct  cItU  rights  to  enlist  our  full  moral  and 
material  resotirces  In  ths  cause  of  peace. 

The  DemocraUc  Party  believes  that  attain- 
ment of  these  objectives  Is  essential  to  the 
pranrratlon  of  a  productive  free-enterprise 
■yvtem. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  that  it  Is 
the  duty  of  Govemmeut  to  lead  the  way 
toward  these  goals. 

To  Judge  from  iMre«ent-day  Republican 
oratory — euch  as  that  which  Chairman  Scott 
offered  you  last  month — the  Republican  Party 
has  no  affirmative  program  by  which  social 
welfare  can  be  advanced  within  a  free- 
enterprise  framework.  It  resorts  solely  to 
bitter  denvmciatlon,  hysterical  attacks, 
gloomy  predictions  of  the  variety  which  have 
coat  the  Republicans  every  national  election. 
save  one.  in  17  years. 

A  preeminent  dogma  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  one  which  finds  lu  way  into  the 
average  Republican  oration  with  astonish- 
ing frequency,  is  that  a  monstrous  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington,  a  veritable  colossus,  is 
enclosing  its  vast  tentacles  atxjut  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  squeezing  the  Ufeblood 
therefrom.  This  frightening  creatxire.  to 
hear  the  Republicans  tell  It.  was  not  spawned 
until  the  spring  of  1933  when  the  Demo- 
crats moved  into  Washington.  Every  dogma 
should  have  Its  day.  and  this  ancient  chest- 
nut is  effectively  disposed  of  when  we  con- 
sider that  after  18  years  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, the  American  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  reached  record  levels  of  production, 
income,  and  employment. 

TTie  truth  of  the  matter,  of  course.  Is  that 
big  government  is  here  to  stay — regardless 
erf  which  party  is  In  power — and  It  was  on 
Its  way  long  before  19S3  I  say  "big  gov- 
ernment" in  the  sense  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  served,  and  will  continue  to 
serve,  as  an  umpire  In  our  competitive  sys- 
tem. This  has  become  Inevitable  with  the 
growing  complexities  of  our  civilization,  with 
new  production  techniques,  new  methods  of 
eommunlcatlon  and  transportation  which 
require  Government  regulation  in  the  public 
interest. 

Laisses-falre  la  dead,  but  no  political 
party  perpetrated  Its  demise.  The  trend 
toward  Government  Intervention,  which  be- 
gan well  before  the  turn  of  the  century  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act.  flourished  primarily  with 
the  general  popular  realization  that  only  the 
Federal  Government  could  halt  the  grow- 
ing concentrations  of  private  economic  power 
which  themselves  endangered  free  enter- 
prise. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
constitutional  validity  of  much  New  Deal 
legislation  was  upheld  because  the  Supreme 
Court  relied  on  decisions  handed  down  by 
the  conservative  Courts  of  an  earlier  day. 

Another  fertile  source  of  Republican  ora- 
tory Is  the  enormity  of  the  national  debt, 
which  Is  Justifiably  of  eoaotm  to  all  the 
American  people.  However,  contrary  to  the 
time-worn  Republican  charge,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  not  saddled  the  American 
people  with  this  burden  because  of  any 
taatdious  designs  upon  the  national  eco- 
III— li  system  or  because  of  any  spendthrift 
theory  ot  Oovemment  About  M  percent 
of  the  national  debt  dlrt-ctly  reflect*  the 
cost  of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  and  the  debt 
could  have  been  reduced  somewhat  last  year 
if  the  Republicans  In  the  Eightieth  Congresa 
had  not  preferred  to  pay  off  Ita  party's  big 
contributors  with  a  tas-reduction  bill  heavily 
weighted  m  favor  of  the  wealthy. 

A  third  component  in  the  concentrated 
voUey   of   vitriol   which   Republican  orators 


constantly  tinleash  al|  the  Democratic  ad- 
mlnlctratlon  is  that  frte  enterprise  la  sxirely 
doomed  if  the  Democi^tio  Party  remains  ^ 
power.  In  a  recent  verbal  blast,  a  GOP 
spokesman  predicted  taat  the  United  Staus 
would  have  a  Socialist  government,  like  that 
of  toltain's  labor  government.  In  three  more 
years  of  Democratic  leidershlp.  These  omi- 
nous warnings  have  leen  sounded  consist- 
ently since  the  early  (lays  of  the  New  Deal, 
and  all  have  proved  as  grossly  Inaccurate 
as  certain  prognostlca  :ions  about  last  fall's 
election. 

If  the  United  State  i  had  ever  been  ripe 
for  a  radical  alteratioi  In  Its  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 1933  was  the  rear:  and  In  the  hands 
of  less  scrupulous  men ,  we  might  then  have 
seen  the  United  Stat's  embark  down  the 
prUnrose  path  of  stat»  socialism.  But  out 
of  the  chaos  and  desjialr  of  that  era,  with 
millions  of  our  people  homeless  and  Jobless, 
our  factories  shut  dovn.  with  hunger  and 
discontent  rampant  th  roughout  the  land,  we 
saw  our  free-enterprls  e  system,  revitalized. 
Invigorated  by  the  cuiatlve  measures  of  the 
New  Deal,  emerge  8  years  later  to  challenge 
vast  war  machines  ur  rivaled  In  world  his- 
tory. In  4  years,  backi  (d  by  American  indus- 
trial might,  the  Alll's  brought  Germany 
and  Japan  to  their  kntes. 

The  New  Deal  put  oar  Nation  on  the  road 
to  recovery  in  8  yeais  because  its  funda- 
mental philosophy  waii  sound  and  workable. 
The  theory  of  the  New  Deal  was  that  the 
vitality  of  the  free-*  nterprise  system  de- 
pends upon  the  welfa-e  of  the  workers  and 
farmers  who  produce  iind  consume  Its  goods 
and  services,  and  that  Government  must  act 
to  assure  a  steady  flov  of  purchasing  power. 
If  restraints  upon  the  mechanics  of  the  sys- 
tem and  upon  its  entre  preneurs  are  necessary 
to  this  end.  they  are  Justified.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  New  Deal  adhered  to  the  belief 
that  if  the  mechanics  of  the  system  are  left 
free  from  all  controls  the  people  who  live 
under  It  can  take  ca-e  of  themselves,  and 
devil  take  the  hindmo  it. 

The  American  peop]  t,  in  four  presidential 
elections,  and  In  seven  of  eight  congressional 
elections  since  1932,  have  rejected  the  trickle- 
down  theory  of  economic  benefits.  They 
have  placed  their  stan  p  of  approval  on  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  ovirsee  a  fair  division  of 
our  Income,  goods,  and  services  among  all 
Americans.  A  majorli  y  of  them  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  Der  locrallc  Party  program 
offers  the  greatest  opp  jrtunlty  for  Individual 
and  national  prosper!  y  and  well-being  in  a 
free  society. 

This  stem  political  reality  has  penetrated 
Republican  thinking— both  W^endell  WlUkle 
and  Thomas  E  Dewey  tndorsed  the  New  Deal 
In  effect,  but  assertec  that  "we  can  do  It 
better."  Two  platforr  is  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  promii  ed  action  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  fields  ol  economic  and  social 
life  staked  out  by  the  New  Deal.  Yet  when 
the  pressure  of  campilgning  Is  over,  most 
Republicans  withdraw  Into  their  1929-model 
shells,  forget  their  gU  >  promises  of  progres- 
sive action,  and  plcl  up  their  cudgels  to 
renew  the  battle  with  the  Democratic  Party. 

There  could  be  no  more  lucid  example  of 
Republican  hypocrisy  than  the  GOP  stand 
on  civil  rights  legists  Ion  In  the  Senate  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congi  ns.  Twice  by  unanl- 
motu  vote  In  convei  Ltlon  the  Republican 
Party  has  solemnly  >ledged  Its  efforts  to 
assure  the  minimum  protection  of  equal 
rights  for  our  Nation's  argest  minority  group. 
Tet  when  the  opportui  ilty  aroae  to  revise  the 
Senate  rules  to  permit  early  consideration  of 
civil  rights  measures,  he  Reput>llcan  leader- 
ship waa  in  there  pi  chlng — fur  all  It  was 
worth — to  block  an  anti-filibuster  rule.  Its 
motive  was  the  mere  political  expedient  of 
embarraselng  Preadent  Truman's  adminis- 
tration, but  this  was  c  loaked  In  high-sound- 
ing phrases  about  the  lanctlty  of  the  Senate 
rulee.     The  American  people  are  quite  ca> 


pable  of  distinguishing  such  cynical  maneu- 
vers as  these,  and  they  will  neither  forget — 
nor  forgive— the  Republican  elephant  on 
election  day. 

Even  to  those  few  Republicans  who  do 
insist  that  their  party  steer  the  liberal  course 
It  has  promised,  the  Republican  leadership 
turns  a  deaf  ear. 

I  can  say  without  equivocation  that  If  the 
Republican  Party  does  not  come  to  gripe  with 
the  political  realities,  if  It  does  not  cease  to 
be  the  party  of  obstruction,  if  It  does  not 
lay  aside  Its  moth-eaten  rhetoric  and  begin 
to  live  up  to  Its  pledges  to  the  American 
people.  It  win  cease  to  be  a  significant  factor 
in  our  political  life  within  ten  years'  time. 

I  do  not  anticipate  this  prospect  with  any 
sense  of  pleasure  or  rejoicing.  America  has 
become  great  under  a  two-party  system  of 
government.  We  need  a  strong,  effective  Re- 
publican Party — but  we  need  a  Republican 
Party  which  is  in  step  with  the  times.  The 
Republican  Party  can  keep  in  step  without 
sacrificing  the  principles  to  which  It  claims 
to  be  devoted.  If  it  cannot  break  the 
shackles  which  bind  it  to  every  organized 
pressure  group  for  special  privilege,  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  surely  loose  its  grass- 
roots supporters  to  the  Democratic  Party  or 
to  some  new  coalition  group — and  we  shall 
witness  splinter-party  government  In  the 
United  States. 

loday,  as  in  the  time  of  Jefferson,  demo- 
cratic government  must  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  to  their  will  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  ballot  box. 

The  people  spoke  November  2.  They  elect- 
ed a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress  which  had  pledged  them  action  on 
Issues  which  not  only  concern  the  welfare 
of  our  people  as  individuals,  but  the  future 
vitality  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole :  Issues  such 
as  economic  stabilization,  housing,  national 
health  Insurance,  expanded  social  security,  a 
fair  labor-management  relations  act.  aid  to 
education,  development  of  national  resources 
and  electric  power. 

President  Truman's  program  to  enact  these 
pledges  Into  law  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Pair  Deal. 

The  Fair  Deal  is  not  a  revolutionary  pro- 
gram. It  Is  not  a  radical  departure  from 
previously-accepted  techniques  of  Govern- 
ment action.  It  seeks  simply  to  provide  what 
its  name  implies — a  fair  deal  for  every  Amer- 
ican, whether  he  or  she  be  Investor,  business- 
man, worker,  farmer,  or  housewife.  It  was 
not  devised  in  hostility  to  the  Interests  of 
any  groups  of  our  people,  but  to  advance  the 
prosperity  and  security  of  all.  The  Fair  Deal 
concept  is  that  the  economic  interests  of  all 
our  people  are  Interdependent — that  the 
businessman  cannot  sell  his  product  unless 
the  consumer  can  buy  at  a  reasonable  price, 
that  the  farmer  will  suffer  if  the  working- 
man's  wages  are  cut.  and  that  the  social  con- 
sequences of  Inadequate  housing,  or  Inade- 
quate distribution  of  medical  care,  or  fail- 
ure to  utilize  our  natural  resources  properly 
must  be  suffered  by  all  In  equal  measure 

No  sooner  had  the  Fair  Deal  program  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  than  the  vast  prop- 
aganda machines  of  privilege  began  to  roll. 

The  lobbyists  descended  on  Washington. 

The  bogey-man  of  "socialism"  was  again 
created  to  frighten  the  people  and  their  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress. 

Supposedly  responsible  Republican  leaders, 
such  as  Senator  Robuit  A.  Tatt.  were  heard 
to  charge  that  the  Fair  Deal  points  to  a  com- 
plete totalitarian  system  in  the  United  States. 

It  la  easy  to  loose  a  flood  of  distorted 
propaganda  about  any  legislative  issue,  a 
flood  limited  only  by  the  Imagination  of  the 
author,  the  slush  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  lobby  which  employs  him.  the  durability 
of  Its  mimeograph  machines,  and  the  recep- 
tiveness  of  the  Nation's  newspaper  and  mag- 
asine  outlets  to  such  handouts. 

It  is  even  easier  to  examine  the  facta. 
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There  is  no  phase  of  the  Fair  Deal  which 
has  not  been  devised  to  provide  a  maximum 
amount  of  local  governmental  responslbll- 
itv,  a  maximum  amount  of  freedom  for  pri- 
vate enterprise,  a  minimum  of  Federal  regu- 
lation in  view  of  the  task  to  be  accom- 
plished. Time  will  not  permit  a  doae  scru- 
tli^v  of  the  subtle  manner  in  which  the  bosu 
at  special  privilege  bav«  sought  to  twist  the 
Fetr  Deal  completely  out  of  Its  context. 

BCDWever.  a  notable  example  is  the  N«yan- 
wide  whifpenng  campaign  hgainst  tlie  FaAr 
Deal's  health  provisions — a  campstign  which 
has  been  underway  for  some  months  now  al- 
though the  admlnisuation's  health  bill  waa 
not  released  until  last  week. 

We  Americans  can  boast  of  the  beat  med- 
ical care  In  the  wc^d.  but  it  la  readily  at- 
tainable by  only  two  groups  of  people — ^the 
very  rich,  for  whom  medical  expenses  impose 
no  financial  strain,  and  the  very  poor  who 
can  pay  nothing,  and  thus  are  eligible  for 
charity.  We  need  to  expand  the  medical 
services  which  are  available,  by  securing 
more  doctors  and  nurses  and  by  construc- 
tion (rf  more  hospitals,  clinics,  and  research 
laboratories.  We  need,  furthermore,  to  make 
sure  that  everyone,  regardless  of  income,  can 
benefit  from  these  services  without  throw- 
ing the  family  budget  out  the  window  when 
serioiis  Illness  strikes. 

How  dees  the  administration  propose  to 
meet  these  needs? 

The  most  hotly  disputed  features  of  the 
President's  health  program  Is  national  health 
insurance. 

Contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Republican 
Chairman  HtrcH  Scott,  made  with  his  cvs- 
tomary  myopic  interpretation  of  political 
events,  the  administration  does  not  propose 
to  let  your  ward  leader  select  your  doctor 
for  you.  Under  the  health  insurance  plan, 
the  patient  is  still  free  to  choose  his  physi- 
cian, and  the  physician  is  stlU  free  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  patients.  The  actual  mechan- 
ics of  the  plan,  stich  as  the  selection  of 
standards  of  payment,  are  to  be  left  to  local 
committees  of  physicians.  Both  doctor  and 
patient  can  make  private  azraogonents  IX 
they  do  not  choose  to  use  the  Insaranoe  plan. 
In  addition  to  health  Insurance,  the  Fall 
Deal  plan  calls  for  Federal  aid  to  medical 
schools  and  medical  students,  and  expansion 
0*  teaching  facilities  through  Federal  funds: 
for  increased  Federal  aid  for  hospital  con- 
struction: for  expansion  of  preventive  med- 
icine and  public-health  services. 

Where  Is  the  money  f<»  physicians'  fees  to 
come  from?  These  costs,  as  well  as  those 
for  other  phases  of  the  health  program,  are 
to  be  borne  by  a  14 -percent  pay-rcU  tax, 
slfliilar  to  that  levied  tat  social  security— 
WPtaMi  latter  tax  has  not  seemingly  disturbed 
our  economy  in  the  IS  year*  since  it  was  first 
levied.  In  the  long  rtm  the  total  costs  wlU 
not  exceed  the  percentage  of  our  annual  in- 
come which  is  now  spent  for  medical  s»t- 
kree  and  facilities.  The  increased  dollar  val- 
iies  yrt  ^fnrV******  htunan  values  to  be  derived 
tram  a  comprdMnstre  fntigram  such  as  that 
envisioned  here  can  hardly  be  calculated. 

These  are  the  facts  abotit  the  Fair  Deal 
health  plan — and  they  are  a  far  cry  trtan  the 
hysterical  shrteks  of  -sodallaed  medicine." 
•government  compulsion,"  "totalitarian 
methods"  which  are  now  wafted  over  the 
soft  spring  Li  I) tie  by  those  who  detect  in 
the  Fair  Deal  some  sinister  Intent  to  destroy 
the  Amertcan  way  of  life. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Members  of  the 
BIghty-first  Congress  wlU  cart  aside  the  veil 
of  half -truths  and  distortion  about  an  phases 
of  the  Pair  Deal  and  wtU  enact  siiManUaUy 
the  program  called  for  by  the  mandate  d 
Nuvnnber  S. 

The  American  people  have  asked  for  actlcn 
from  the  Democratic  Party— and  they  are 
going  to  get  It. 

I  have  assumed  tt  to  tie  my  task  Ijere  today 
tc  oflir  you  a  backgrotmd  of  the  philosophy 


and  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
an  understanding  of  the  nstkmal  and  Inter- 
national necesBltiee  which  have  shaped  the 
pst)grani  it  offer*  today — a  program  which 
wfll  ■iiliasli  the  east  creative  energies  of  a 
democratic  society  in  the  service  ot  world 
peace.  I  have  sought  also  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  sometimes  fanatical  charges 
broogbt  against  the  Democratic  Party  by  it* 
sometimes  desperate  opponents  In  the  hope 
that  ycu  will  be  able  to  distinguish  fact 
froai  fiction. 

I  would  not  eonsldsr  tbis  taik  completed 
without  an  expresston  at  graCtfleation  at  the 
programs  arrajiged  here  by  Professor  Ame- 
son.  both  for  the  Democrats  snd  the  Repub- 
licans.    Bach  special  events  as  these  indi- 
cate a  growing  awarsDam,  m  the  part  of  our 
colleges  and  o«r  twdSMto  today,  of  the  im- 
portance <rf  study  and  ur.derstandine  of  p«t>- 
Uc  affair*  by  college  men  and  women.    With 
the  significant  role  now  played  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  lives  of  us  all.  it  Is  imperative 
that  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — par- 
tlealarly  Toung  Democrats  and  Toong  "' 
paMlcaiM  whose  future  Is  at  stal~    " 
that  cur  government  at  every  level 
aged  by  competent  puUlc 
to  the  public  good. 

Thia  fvesupposes  active  participation  by 
young  peofde  in  the  game  of  politics.  Active 
peiticlpatlon,  at  the  minimum,  mcsms  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  vote;  and  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  Issues  involved.  But 
as  far  as  young  people  are  ccnc^ned,  politi- 
cal activity  means  considerably  mcxe. 

We  young  people  must  Interest  ourselves 
in  the  representatives  for  whooa  we  vote. 
fTan^iHat—  lor  public  offloe  are  usiially  se- 
lected from  a  group  of  men  or  women  who 
have  been  identified  with  political  organiza- 
tiona  at  precinct,  county,  or  State  leveL 
ConaeqiKntly.  the  young  person  who  may  not 
desire  public  oflkce  himself,  but  who  wants 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
do  serve,  should  begin  at  an  early  date  to 
take  part  in  the  local  affair*  of  his  party. 

The  highest  plane  of  active  political  par- 
ticipation Is  service  in  public  ettce.  There 
U  no  finer  career  to  which  a  young  man  or 
woman  can  aspire.  It  is  essential  that  we 
have  young  men  and  women  in  the  city  halls, 
the  State  capitols.  in  the  Halls  of  Oongress 
today.  Touth  understands,  more  readUy 
pohaps  than  Its  dders.  that  government 
must  constantly  adapt  itself  to  meet  ever- 
changing  conditions;  youth  is  more  bold  to 
act  If  action  is  needed  to  provide  all  the 
people  with  the  benefits  and  prtvingeB  which 
our  society  offers  them;  young  pec^^ebrtng 
to  the  political  scene  a  refreshing  rigor  and 
idealism  which  hare  sustained  our  Amertcan 
Ooremment  since  Its  ineeptkm. 

Ifany  of  you  may  be  discouraged  from 
entering  politic*!  life  becatse  of  the  popular 
nottan  that  a  poiitlctan  Is  automatically  In- 
oooapetcnt.  If  not  even  corrupt.  As  Ambaa- 
sador  Claude  Bower*  points  out.  "It  may  be 
possible  to  lift  the  average  in  poliUcal  Mfe. 
but  It  can  never  be  done  so  kmg  as  able 
yom«  men.  InteUectually  and  li  iin>rriini«»- 
tally  «  for  public  service,  are  Isd  to  brieve 
there  Is  something  rather  sbsmeful  about 
It." 

Oertalnly  there  are  some  tncompetent  poli- 
ticians; certainly  there  are  some  commit  pol- 
iticians. But  there  are  somecarr^p 
doctors.  lawyers,  and  industrialist* 
yet  none  ot  these  professions  are  heaped  with 
the  abuse  and  the  wlsacraeks  which  are 
often  abovoed  on  the  politician. 

PoAttlcs  Is,  Indeed,  an  honorable  profes- 
sion, and  If  VbKsn  he  trnwhoieaome  pracU- 
tlcner*  of  the  political  arts,  tt  Is  wWy  be- 
cause the  pec^le  themaalvai  **  "^  chooee 
to  ft!lfm  thetr  obUgattooB  of  dttaaadxlp  by 
working  In  party  ceganteatlons. 

There  is  no  prottarinn  today  whlcfc  >ae 
greater  need  of  an  tnfuslan  of  new  Wood, 
from  young  people  with  high  and 


consecrated  Ideals  of  service  to  humankind 
than  politics — for  the  members  of  no  other 
profession  shoulder  sxich  an  awe  come  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lives.  sec\irity.  and  well- 
being  of  their  fellow  men. 

80  I  invite  you  to  accept  your  share  of 
this  responsibility — no  matter  what  the 
party.  The  political  life  offers  no 
reward,  and  politics  is  a  bard 
It  is  a  demanding  life,  yet  a  cha 
perience — challenging  because  we 
to  make  GovernmcDt  a  oMire  effective  instru- 
ment for  rcaliaatkm  of  the  aspirationa  of  our 
people  and  the  magnlfloent  potentialitlea  of 
our  society— challenging  because  the  hopes 
of  men  the  world  am  for  a  new  era  of  free- 
dom and  justice  Ue  hi  the  ftill  fruition  of 
our  American  dream. 


Tke  Press  b  tiw  Last  Bvlwark  9i  T 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  L  CHURCH 

or  nxjivots 

m  THE  BOU8S  OF  REPRHBENTATIVW 

Monday,  May  9. 1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Jcftve  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Cohcukssiohal  Rec- 
osB  the  speech  dehvered  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Biiight.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  upon  the  occasion  of 
receinng  the  honor  award  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  School  of  Joumaiism 
for  his  distinguished  service  in  journal- 
ism. 

This  speech  should  be  read  by  every- 
one. He  points  out  that  while  journal- 
ism as  It  is  practiced  in  the  United  SUtes 
may  not  be  perfect,  it  is  the  last  bulwark 
of  freedom  in  this  country.  He  empha- 
sizes what  cannot  be  too  often  empha- 
siaed  and  that  is.  when  the  day  comes 
that  the  press  is  under  Government  con- 
trol the  libenies  and  the  freedom  of  the 
people  will  perish  forever. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  stKxess  oC 
our  form  of  government,  founded  upon 
the  will  of  the  people,  depends  on  an  in- 
formed public  opinion.  To  give  the  peo- 
ple the  facts  and  to  stimulate  pubbc 
thinking  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
press.  And  the  American  press  has 
courageously  met  that  respongihUtty. 

The  speech  follows: 

What  Is  nhe  tunetkm  of  a  newspaper 
pubUah«'»"  And  more  important,  wiiat 
are  his  responalbilltlee? 

Since  all  newspaper  puUlshcrs  do  not  Call 
into  a  common  pattern.  Ifr.  Philip  U.  Wag- 
ner, edttor  of  the  Baltlmora  Ban,  has  dJ- 
Tlded  them,  rather  Inadeqoafedy.  I  ttilnk. 
tato  these  five  categories: 

1.  The  publisher  to  whom  the  nature  of 
his  business  Is  a  matter  of  indiffeence — 
who  would  as  soon  be  nmaing  a  gram  or  feed 
boBlneBB.  the  ptuapeett  cC  praM  tabig  cqaaL 

2.  The    nawlMtln^    fcrmw^t-—    y*^ 

and  editorial  page,"  under  whom  the  edl- 
tcrtal  staff  member*  are  irdtired  to  back* 

3.  Ttx  publisher  who  realims  his  Itmtta- 
tkni  on  the  editorial  sMe  bat  who  cant 
leaM  ■iilliig  li^  ftoal  authority  In  eructal 
edIUelal  dedstans.  _ 

4.  Tike  small-town   edltor-publtBher   WBO 
•  •  •  te  best  sIttBtcd  to  give  scope  to  his 

talenta. 
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6.  The  publUb«r  who  la  primarily  a  bust- 
■■■■nn  but  rtallMi  that  the  nevspaper 
bOBlnMa  camea  apcda!  obligaUona.  and  wbo 
deliberately  repoaea  tbe  matter  of  editorial 
poUcj  on  bis  editor  or  editorial  writer. 

As  newspapermen  and  studenU  of  Jour- 
nrif— ».  you  wUl  rec:>Knize  each  of  tbcse  typea. 
Ibcra  an  olh«r».  of  course. 

Tor  the  purpoMS  of  this  dtscuwlon.  how- 
tT«r.  I  shall  conlln*  my  remarks  to  the  type 
of  publuher  I  believe  Dean  Uott  had  In 
■Bind  when  he  Invited  me  to  address  this 
•Odlence 

I  refer  to  the  owner-publisher  who  must 
stand  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
and  his  own  conscience,  for  the  policies- 
business,  editorial,  or  both— which  In  the 
long  run  determine  whether  his  newspaper 
(alls  or  succeeds. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  average  news- 
er  publisher  falling  into  this  category.  U 
illy  no  genitis.  On  the  contrary,  he  Is 
more  likely  to  be  a  typical  hard-working, 
law-abiding  American  citizen  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  passion  for  solvency. 

Some  of  them  came,  as  did  my  father,  from 
the  writing  ranks.  More  often,  they  started 
tn  nevqiaper  work  as  oOce  boys,  advertising 
salesmen,  accoimtanta.  and  circulation  solici- 
tors. 

Within  the  last  decade,  a  number  of  editors 
have  been  shifted  to  the  publisher's  chair 
without  Imfxislng  too  much  strain  upon  their 
Indefectlblllty. 

Whatever  their  origins,  the  functional 
tasks  before  them  are  well  de&ned. 

The  owner-publisher  Is  the  master  of  his 
own  destiny.  He  can.  and  £houid.  determine 
whether  his  newspaper  Is  to  be  Republican, 
Democratic,  Independent,  liberal,  or  con- 
servative. 

Ee  must  decide  what  sort  of  product  Is  pro- 
duced In  his  plant.  It  Is  wholly  within  his 
province  to  sell  his  wares  on  the  streets  with 
flamboyant  headlines  or  to  concentrate  upon 
home  delivered  circulation. 

He  may  be  constructive,  or  destructive. 
He  can  color  the  news  or  Insist  up>on  accuiate. 
factual,  and  unbiased  reporting  from  his 
statl. 

He  can  be  an  Inveterate  crusader  for  the 
right  as  he  sees  It,  or  a  Casper  Milquetoast 
who  is  never  quite  sure  about  anything. 

A  publisher  can  be  a  nasty,  petty,  mental 
pygaiy  who  injects  his  personal  prejudices 
Into  the  columtu  of  his  newspaper,  or  he  may 
stand  for  the  best  in  constructive  leadership 
and  place  his  faith  in  the  Judgment  of  his 
readers  to  recognize  integrity  and  purpose, 
and  honor  It. 

Since  the  days  of  the  pamphleteer,  no 
limitation  upon  absolute  freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  permitted  under  our  Constitution. 
Tb  say  that  this  freedom  has  never  been 
abused  would  be  short  of  the  truth,  but  even 
tlM  abuse  of  such  a  priceless  privilege  Is  a 
thooaBnd  ttmas  less  evil  than  placing  i>hackles 
upon  the  right  of  free  speech. 

THS   aXASOt   IS    JUDCC 

In  short,  to  us*  a  term  employed  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  owner-publisher  can 
be  a  "journalistic  stinker"  or  uphold  and 
practice  the  finest  traditions  of  his  profes- 
sion 

Whether  he  be  blatherskite  or  angel,  men- 
dacious or  truthful,  rogue  or  gentleman,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  will  be  Judged  In  the 
final  analysis  by  his  readers,  and  his  readers 
alone. 

In  the  larger  cities  where  two  or  more 
newspapers  are  in  con^peiltlon,  the  public 
can  vote  Its  preference  every  day  of  the  week. 
Unlike  politics.  Intelligent  newspaper  com- 
petition has  been  known  to  exert  a  restrain- 
ing Influence  upon  the  eccentrldtlea,  or  shsll 
we  say.  the  b:tser  insUncu  of  many  a  news- 
paper proprietor 
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unique  situation  In  American  Journalism. 
The  arrangement  has  Its  defects,  to  be  suie. 
No  single  Individual  can  be  an  expert  on 
business  administration,  circulation,  adver- 
tising, production,  labor  negotiations,  pro- 
motion, typography,  editorial  writing,  fea- 
tures, news  treatment,  and  general  policy. 

Still,  It  has  the  advantage  of  balancing  the 
scales  In  favor  of  the  editors  who  produce 
our  newspapers.  I  am  committed  to  the 
theory  that  successful  newspaper  publishing 
begins  and  ends  with  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
duct.  No  greater  assistance  can  be  given  to 
the  circulation  and  advertising  departments 
than  the  dsy-by-day  insistence  of  the  pub- 
lisher that  the  newspaper  be  first  class  In 
every  respect. 

Our  department  heads  are  selected  with 
care  and  are  given  the  widest  authority. 
Usually,  they  are  men  who  have  come  up 
through  the  ranks  and  have  been  with  our 
organization  long  enough  to  grasp  our  fun- 
damental publishing  theories. 

In  the  Knight  organization,  the  publisher 
works  with  all  department  heads  and  strives 
to  keep  an  enthusiastic  and  well-balanced 
team  on  the  field  at  all  times.  We  have  no 
favorites,  no  special  pets.  A  man  is  Judged 
solely  by  his  ability  to  produce. 

Unlike  some  other  multiple-ownership 
groups,  our  editors  are  under  no  require- 
ment to  follow  standardized  procedures. 

The  newspapers  are  dissimilar  in  appear- 
ance. Each  newspaper  Is  tailored  for  the 
needs  of  the  city  in  which  it  Is  produced. 
We  have  no  rigid  editorial  formula  to  which 
every  editor  must  adhere. 

Ideas  which  are  found  useful  In  one  city 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  editors  in 
other  cities  but  they  may  accept  or  reject 
them  as  they  choose. 

In  the  matter  of  editorial  policy,  my  asso- 
ciate editors  find  some  guidance  on  national 
and  International  questions  through  "The 
Editors'  Notebook"  which  appears  unchanged 
in  every  city. 

They  are  free  to  disagree  with  Its  con- 
clusions, and  often  do.  Just  as  often,  I  am 
persuaded  to  change  my  own  viewpoint  after 
discussion  with  the  editor  who  took  excep- 
tion to  my  conclusions. 

In  all  local  matters,  each  associate  editor 
has  absolute  freedom  of  action.  Editorial 
endorsement  of  candidates  is  determined  in 
conferences  in  which  the  publisher  is  Joined 
by  half  a  dozen  editors  and  reporters  who 
are  most  familiar  with  their  qualifications, 
or  the  lack  of  them. 

I  think  my  attitude  on  editorial  policy  can 
best  be  set  forth  by  restating  the  essence  of 
a  memorandum  I  wrote  to  A.  T.  Burch.  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  sev- 
eral years  ago.     It  went  something  like  this: 

I  hope  that  In  the  conduct  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  editorial  page,  you  and  your 
colleagues  will  always  remember  that  It  is 
primarily  oiu  duty  to  Inform,  rather  than 
instruct. 

I  am  not  implying  that  we  should  be  with- 
out positive  opinions,  because  it  Is  our  duty 
to  cause  people  to  think,  and  very  often  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  stating  our 
views  so  cogently  that  no  reader  of  the  Dally 
News  can  possibly  be  In  doubt  as  to  our 
position. 

Nevertheless,  1  like  the  phrase  which  pre- 
cedes our  editorials,  "As  We  See  It — ."  By 
its  use  we  indicate  that  we  do  have  definite 
views  on  the  subjects  of  the  day  but  are  not 
completely  obsessed  with  a  sense  of  our  own 
InfalllbUlty. 

It  Is  unnecessary,  I  know,  to  remind  you 
that  we  must  be  scrupulously  fair  to  all  sides 
In  the  presentation  of  our  editorial  policies. 
This  docs  not  mean  the  dilution  of  oir  opin- 
ions but  rather  that  editorials  must  b«  based 
upon  facts  that  are  well  documented. 

Above  all,  avoid  the  use  of  watered -down, 
pli-ase-everybody  editorials  which  might  bet- 
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ter  be  consigned  to  the  waste  basket.  There 
Is  no  room  on  our  editorial  page  for  verboee 
-mmtf»"  which  come  to  no  very  firm 
eondnslons. 

Remember  at  all  times  that  you  have  full 
freedom  to  approach  every  subject  with  an 
open  mind.  We  are  not  obligated  to  any 
political  party  or  special  interest.  The  Chi- 
cago Dally  News  has  long  been  renowned  for 
unbiased,  factual  reporting  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Its  editorial  page. 

Let  us  adhere  to  that  tradition  arui  Im- 
prove It,  If  we  can.  with  simple  and  pungent 
writing. 

THi  BASIC  oaricnvrs 
Tbat  memorandum  to  Editor  Burch  ot  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  the  Miami  Herald. 

All  of  our  editors  fully  understand  our  ba- 
sic objectives,  as  my  father  delineated  them 
so  well  years  ago: 

"We  are  ciirselves  free,  and  our  paper  shall 
b«  free — free  as  the  Constitution  we  enjoy— 
free  to  truth,  good  manners,  and  good  sense. 
We  shall  be  for  whatever  measure  Is  best 
adopted  to  defending  the  rlghU  and  liberties 
of  the  people  and  advancing  useful  knowl- 
edge. We  shall  labor  at  all  times  to  inspire 
the  people  with  a  Just  and  proper  sense  of 
their  own  condition,  to  point  out  to  them 
their  true  interest  and  rotise  them  to  pursue 
It." 

MSANING  OF  SESPONSIBILrrT 

Naturally,  serious  editors  and  publishers 
are  disturtjed,  as  I  am,  by  the  growing  criti- 
cism of  the  press. 

It  has  been  charged  that  we  have  failed  In 
our  responsibility  and.  in  some  instances, 
that  we  do  not  fully  understand  the  meaning 
of  responsibility. 

It  has  been  charged  that  we  are  out  of  step 
with  the  people,  and  the  victories  of  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  are  regularly  cited  as  ex- 
amples of  our  editorial  blindness. 

Henry  Luce's  commission  on  freedom  of 
the  press  undertook  a  study  of  newspaper 
behavior.  Editor  and  Publisher  has  more 
recently  summoned  a  panel  of  editors,  pub- 
lishers, and  educators  to  make  a  Joint  ap- 
praisal of  the  self-Improvement  possibilities 
of  American  newspapers  through  studies  of 
specific  problems. 

Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Journalism,  believes 
that  the  sound,  factual,  and  unemotional 
analysis  of  press  behavior  In  relation  to  pub- 
lic questions  and  a  scientific  analysis  of 
the  content  of  the  press,  unencumbered  by 
political  restraint  or  Government  fiat,  would 
exert  Influence. 

"It  should  have  a  salutary  effect."  says 
Mr.  Casey,  "on  publishers  who  need  to  re- 
form both  their  outlook  and  journalistic 
practices.  It  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  responsible  editors  who  have  a  studied 
concern  for  a  newspapers  character  and 
public  service." 

Newspapers  are  also  fair  game  for  politi- 
cians, labor  unions,  business  leaders,  second 
guessers.  grandstand  editors,  radio  commen- 
tators, well-meaning  clubwomen  who  believe 
the  comic  page  is  tearing  down  the  character 
of  American  youth,  and  other  do-gooders  who 
utter  a  great  deal  of  child  labor  nonsense 
about  the  poor  lltUe  carrier  bo-  who  delivers 
the  paper  to  your  home. 

Indivldtially.  I  welcome  this  criticism. 
There  is  Just  as  much  room  for  Improvement 
In  the  newspaper  profession  as  in  medicine, 
law.  teaching,  and  the  ministry. 

But.  It  all  fairness,  it  mtist  be  admitted 
that  Journalism  has  made  t  mparable  ad- 
vances with  the  other  professions. 

In  the  era  preceding  m"  entrance  Into 
newspaper  v  ork,  the  country  wa-  dotted  with 
personal  organs  sppearlng  in  the  form  at 
nea-tpapers  which  represented  pul!ti4»l  par- 


ties, railroad  or  banking  Interests,  or  purely 
the  pwepnal  prejudices  of  the  owner  without 
thought  for  the  public  good. 

Fortunately,  In  those  days  of  low  costs, 
there  were  enough  newspapers  In  each  com- 
munity to  satisfy  the  political  inclinations 
of  every  potential  reader  and  no  one  had 
any  delusions  about  the  particular  ax  his 
preferred  newspaper  was  trying  to  grind. 

Yet,  as  newspapers,  they  were  sorry  exam- 
ples of  Journalism  as  we  know  it  today.  6ch 
called  news  stories,  either  favoring  or  at- 
tacking a  candidate  for  public  ofSoe,  were 
twisted  without  the  slighter  regard  for  the 
facu.  Usually,  any  newspaper's  candidate 
for  sherift  was  the  man  who  would  promise 
to  give  It  the  county  printing. 

Thundering  edltorlsls  In  the  so-called  dnys 
of  personal  ,,otimallsm  generated  a  great  deal 
of  heat,  but  every  little  light. 

Foreign  news,  except  in  a  few  metropolitan 
newspapers,  was  virtually  Ignored. 

It  was  Indeed  a  colorful  era  In  which  rival 
editors  smote  each  other's  hip  and  thigh  but 
judged  by  present-day  standards,  the  reader 
who  was  looking  for  Information  and  enlight- 
enment had  to  read  all  o  the  newspapers  in 
town  to  get  even  a  semblance  of  the  tfuth, 
and  even  then  he  cculdn't  be  too  sure. 

I  started  my  newspaper  career  In  the  fad- 
ing days  of  the  personal  journalists  and  can 
testify  from  experience  that  ethics,  morals, 
codes  of  honor,  and  truth  were  all  thrown 
Into  the  hellbcx  whenever  demanded  by 
expediency  and  the  ring  of  the  ca5h  register. 

Newspaper  morals  were  on  a  par  with  the 
loose  ethics  of  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions of  that  period,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  psalm-slnglng  businessmen  who  freed 
their  consciences  by  attending  church  one 
day  a  week.  It  was  a  colorful,  robust  era 
but  the  editors  of  that  day  would  have 
snorted  contemptuously  at  any  such  "Im- 
pertinence" as  the  Hutchlns  report. 

WHO  IS  A  "STIMKES"? 

The  American  press  today,  served  by  the 
great  news  agencies  of  the  world  and  com- 
petent local  staffs.  Is  Inflnltely  superior  to 
the  press  of  any  other  era  or  of  any  other 
country. 

It  is  Increasingly  less  biased  and  more 
Informative.  With  conspicuous  exceptions. 
it  endeavors  to  chronicle  the  news  of  Its 
commimity  and  the  world  with  objectivity 
and  fairness. 

Its  editorial  objectives  spring  from  the 
laudable  desire  of  conscientious  editors  to 
serve  the  public  welfare. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  Journalism 
have  professional  standards  been  so  high. 
The  pride  of  good  craftsmanship  has  not 
been  lost. 

Of  course,  the  press  needs  criticism,  pro- 
vided it  Is  constructive  rather  than  mali- 
ciously in^ired. 

I  am  disturbed,  however,  by  the  members 
of  newspaper  panels  who  serve  as  self-ap- 
pointed guardians  of  press  "responsibiltty" 
and  advocate  throwing  the  "stinkers"  out 
of  such  organizations  as  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspap«-  Editors. 

Who  can  define  •responsibility"  and  brand 
the  "stinkers"? 

Is  yotir  competitor  a  "stinker,"  or  Is  It  a 
leUow  who  lives  2,000  mUes  away?  By  what 
standards  can  they  be  Judged?  Your  stand- 
ards, the  publics  preference,  or  their  stand- 
ards? 

For  one.  I  should  hate  to  see  press  re- 
sponsiblUty  f  aU  Into  the  sort  of  pattern  that 
determines  which  real  estate  man  U  a 
realtor  and  which  Is  not. 

Sdltors  would  then  be  nothing  but  glorified 
Etotarlana,  ail  wearing  the  same  buttons  and 
bows  and  fsttlng  good  attendance  records  by 
never  misting  a  ecmvention  in  Washington. 

A  cede  iti  ethics  In  journalism  may  serve 
M  a  guide,  but  In  the  Anal  analysis  every 
individuja  editor  and  poMlaber  can  observe 


It  only  to  the  ext«it  that  his  conscience  and 
rectitude  of  character  permit. 

Ood  forbid  the  day  when  the  ASNK  or  any 
other  newspaper  group  attempts  to  disguise 
thought  control  as  responsibility,  or  todls- 
clpllne  Individual  editors  on  ethical  grounds. 
I  sincerely  hope  too,  thst  we  will  nrter 
be  faced  In  America  as  in  the  Netherlands 
today,  with  government  advocacy  of  a  meas- 
ure which  attempu  to  restrain  the  right  o< 
the  press  to  be  «rrong. 

The  Dutch,  like  us.  have  a  constitution 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  the  press.  But  they 
now  propose  to  create  a  Jury  which  woHftd 
try  editors,  and  reporters  dellberauly  glvlnf 
falae  and  Irresponsible  information.  Penal- 
ties  range  from  fines  to  suspension  for  life 
from  journalistic  work.  Administration  of 
the  act  would  mean  licensing  of  all  Jdmal- 
Ists  since  no  one  could  follow  the  profession 
If  the  p>ress  buresu  decreed  otherwise. 

In  comparing  the  Netherlands  measure 
with  the  panels  which  have  been  discussing 
press  responsibility  In  this  country,  the 
Miami  Dally  News  says  qtilte  appropriately: 
"There  la  nothing  to  prevent  any  ntunber 
of  'Juries'  from  being  set  up  by  voluntary 
action  m  America  to  point  out  the  errors 
and  offenses  of  any  part  of  the  press.  In- 
dictment by  the  facts  can  be  made  freely 
by  anyone.  The  penalty  for  the  offense,  in 
the  long  run.  has  been  enough  if  the  offender 
be  exposed. 

"To  put  the  fOTce  and  penalty  of  law  be- 
hind such  decision  as  to  the  truth,  that  Is 
another  matter,  a  serious  one." 

L006X    CHAaCES 

That  brings  me,  finaUy,  to  the  ol»ervaUon 
that  the  American  preas  Is  not  fvdly  appre- 
ciated in  our  own  coimtry. 

It  is  a  responsible  press  as  was  demon- 
strated during  the  war  when  our  newspapers 
Joined  in  a  voluntary  code  of  censorship  to 
divtilge  nothing  of  a  military  or  security  na- 
ture that  would  jeopardise  the  aU-out  war 
effort. 

No  laws  awre  passed;  there  were  no  penal- 
ties for  nonobservance  except  the  scorn  of 
public  opinion.  Not  a  single  newspaper  vio- 
lated that  code  nor  did  a  single  neW8f«per  re- 
linquish lU  right  to  criticize  the  Government 
or  the  conduct  of  our  military  affairs  with 
all  of  the  vigor  at  its  command. 

When  charges  are  made  of  "press  Irreqson- 
sibility, "  it  is  well  to  examine  the  source. 
For  Instance.  President  Truman  thought  Nat 
PInney  of  the  Minneapolis  SUr  was  "Irre- 
sponsible" when  he  vrrote  a  series  of  articles 
exposing  a  Government  plan  to  bottle  up 
news  In  the  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment 

But  PInney  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prtee 
for  national  reporting  by  the  advisory  board 
and  the  trustees  of  C<fltimbfa  University, 
hardly  a  group  of  "irresponsible"  men. 

William  H.  Grimes,  editor  of  the  WaU 
Street  Journal,  recalls  one  of  his  earliest 
newspaper  experiences  when  the  editor  came 
to  the  managing  editor  and  said:  "Prank, 
the  safety  director  Just  called  and  said  the 
dty  hall  story  Is  irresponsible."  And  the 
managing  editor  said,  "I  had  a  hunch  I  was 
undcrjdaylng  It." 

•TBvery  newspaperman,"  said  Grimes,  "who 
ever  dug  up  something  that  someone  else 
was  trying  to  hide,  each  one  who  has  stressed 
a  fact  someone  did  not  want  to  face,  has 
been  accused  of  behig  'Irresponsible.'  " 

That  Is  a  point  to  remember  when  loose 
charges  are  made  about  "preas  Irresponsi- 
bility.'* Only  In  Russia  Is  the  press  100-per- 
cent "responsible."  Joe  Stalin  sees_to  It  that 
no  editor  ever  has  the  chance  to  be  "Tneapon- 
slMe"  twice. 

raas  m  bbst  sxMaa 
X  wander  how  many  of  yoa  will  agree 
me  that  the  American  press  la  yoor  last 
wai^  of  freedom  in  this  country. 
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Unlike  the  radio  and  telerUtoo.  It  U  not 
■ubject  to  Government  license. 

Unlike  the  motion-picture  producer*.  It 
<loea  not  turn  out  Mission  to  Uoacow  propa- 
ganda for  the  Oorernment  dlsguiaed  as  "hU- 
torlcal"  entertainment. 

The  press  alone,  and  by  the  press  I  mean  all 
printed  media,  can  and  does  resist  the  grow'- 
ing  encroachment*  ol  Government  upon  In- 
dividual righu. 

Tour  dai'y  newspaper  not  only  mirrors  the 
news  of  the  world  but  strives  to  stimulate 
public  thinking  on  the  questions  which  ai- 
fect  our  dally  lives. 

It  is  a  free  press  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  No  censors  hover  over  American  edi- 
torial desks  as  they  do  in  nearly  every  other 
country  in  the  world.  Bven  in  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  censorship  is  very  much 
•lire. 

Journalism  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  United 
States  is  far  from  perfect.  But  it  it  a  vital 
press,  a  courageous  press  and,  I  believe,  a  re- 
sponsible press. 

Disagree  with  it  if  you  will,  indict  it  for  its 
sins,  but  never  let  its  voice  be  stilled  for  on 
the  day  it  comes  under  governmental  con- 
trol, your  liberties  and  freedom  will  perish 
lorever. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  M.^ssACHVsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoko.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  luncheon  held  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  May  2, 1949.  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
In  connection  with  its  thirty-seventh 
annual  m.eeting: 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  early  December  of  1&41. 
I  was  scheduled  to  address  a  luncheon  in 
Boston,  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  while  home.  I  received  a  call  from  our 
lat*  beloved  president,  informing  me  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack,  as  a  result  of  which  I 
Immediately  returned  to  Washington.  The 
next  day,  I  introduced  the  resolution  de- 
claring war  on  Germany,  Japan,  and  the 
Government  of  Italy. 

In  early  January  of  1942,  the  postponed 
luncheon  took  place. 

At  that  time,  I  predicted  we  would  ulti- 
mately defeat  the  enemy,  and  I  made  obser- 
Tations  about  conditions  which  woxild  prob- 
ably exist  after  the  war.  Even  then,  as  most 
of  you  could  do,  I  could  look  ahead  and  see 
and  visualize  the  destructlveness  of  the  war 
we  were  then  facing,  and  which  we  have  since 
undergone,  and  that  it  would  leave  behind 
It  a  world  in  pain  and  in  distress.  It  has 
certainly  left  in  its  wake  terrible  conditions, 
and  trying  problems  to  solve. 

And.  in  |>assing,  might  I  express  the  ob- 
servation, that  If  the  world  undergoes  an- 
other war,  with  its  terrible  destructlveness 
of  life  and  property,  and  dissipation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  the  winner  will  also  b« 
the  loser. 

The  leaders,  who  are  few  in  number,  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  should  aLv)  take  notice  of 
this  probabUity.  For  it  U  their  deliberate 
policy  of  misunderstanding,  thereby  creating 
fear,  uncertainty,  and  if  possible,  chaos,  to 
expend  their  imperialistic  and  ideological  de- 
signs,  that  prevent  that  international  under- 
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conditions  that  the  false  seeds  of  commu- 
nism are  planted  and  spread.  And,  in  con- 
nection with  this  fact,  it  Is  important  that 
we  have  enlightened,  forward-looking  leader- 
ship in  our  own  country  In  the  consideration 
and  solution  of  our  domestic  questions. 

Among  many  other  problems,  in  our  own 
country,  we  must  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  problem  of  economic  insecurity  and 
Its  solution.  While  we  can  proudly  boast  of 
the  American  standard  of  living,  and  prop- 
erly so.  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions during  their  lifetime  of  productivity, 
and  in  old  age  in  our  country,  are  faced  with 
economic  insecurity. 

I  can  well  remember  only  14  years  ago 
when  President  Roosevelt  recommended  so- 
cial-security legislation,  that  there  were 
those  who  loudly  called  it  socialism.  Such 
legislation  is  now  accepted  by  nearly  every- 
one. 

This  program  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude groups  now  excluded,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  will  be  done  during  this 
session  of  the  Congres.  Old  age  is  a  condi- 
tion, if  we  live  long  enough,  that  comes  to 
all  persons.  I  also  expect  that  the  earned 
annuity  now  paid  on  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  will  be  substantially  Increased. 
An  enlightened  leadership  should  support 
such  legislation. 

I  expect  the  present  Congress  will  pass  an 
effective  housing  bill  providing  for  public 
housing  and  low-cost  housing  projects. 
This  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate.  It 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  House  com- 
mittee and  will  be  acted  upon  In  the  House 
in  the  near  future.  Like  social-security  leg- 
islation of  14  years  ago,  there  are  some  per- 
sons who  hurl  the  charge  of  socialism  against 
such  legislation.  It  is  not  socialistic.  In 
these  days  of  an  intense  economic  system  op- 
erating on  all  of  us.  It  is  simply  government 
exercising  pnd  extending  its  secondary  powers 
and  functions  to  meet  an  acute  problem  of 
great  public  Interest  and  concern. 

The  development  of  our  natural  resources 
is  now  a  definite  policy  of  our  Government. 
Whether  or  not  you  like  it,  It  Is  here.  I  like 
It.  This  policy  is  strongly  supported  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  late  President  Roosevelt 
put  it  into  real  operation,  and  President 
Truman  has  courageously  carried  it  through 
to  its  present  completion.  Only  the  other 
day.  in  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  final  step  was  taken. 

This  being  so.  It  seems  to  me.  that  certain 
private  interests  would  exercise  common 
sense  as  well  as  good  business  Judgment  if 
instead  of  following  the  policy  of  blind  op- 
position, and  engaging  in  other  questionable 
actions,  they  would  cooperate.  I  know  of  no 
political  party  that  wants  to  destroy  or  im- 
pair business,  but  I  do  know  there  Is  a  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  marshal- 
ing and  using  our  natural  resources  In  the 
public  Interest  that  are  being  wasted. 

There  Is  also  a  general  recognition  that 
abuses  in  business  or  finance  or  elsewhere 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exist.  That  is 
the  basic  Roosevelt  theory.  It  is  also  the 
basic  Truman  theory.     It  is  my  theory. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  little 
difference  between  a  sound  conservative  and 
a  sound  progressive.  You  will  note,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  the  word  "sound."  I  have 
always  felt  in  principle  and  in  policy  they 
are  in  close  agreement  with  each  other,  and 
any  differences  were  more  or  less  of  detail 
and  expression. 

I  have  often  hoped  that  persons  within 
both  groups  could  get  together  often  for  an 
exchange  of  views.  In  my  opinion,  such 
meetings  would  be  productive  of  excellent 
results. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  you  know.  Is 
now  in  session.  I  have  already  referred  to 
some  of  the  bills  which  it  has  acted  upon 
and  bills  now  before  it.  You  must  keep  in 
mind   my  observation  on  the  necessity  for 
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dynamic  democracy.  That  is  what  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  stood  for;  that  is  what  Presi- 
dent Truman  stands  for.  That  Is  what  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  America 
stand  for.  The  latter  is  very  important,  l>e- 
cause  public  opinion  is  a  powerful  influence 
in  a  democracy  or  a  republic.  The  spirit  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  personality 
and  recommendations  erf  President  Truman  - 
are  the  basis  for  action  in  this  Congress. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of 
President  Truman's  recommendations,  in 
major  form,  will  be  enacted  into  law  before 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  is  over.  Already 
a  substantial  part  of  his  recommendations 
are  in  the  process  of  being  enacted  into  law. 
In  the  Congress,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  far  ahead  of  its  schedule.  It  has  al- 
ready passed  all  departmental  appropriation 
bills,  which  is  an  all-time  record. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  into  law  the  bill 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
the  second  year  of  the  4-year  financing  of 
the  European  Recovery  Program  under  the 
Marshall  plan. 

The  House  has  also  passed  several  im- 
portant bills,  including  the  appropriation 
bill,  relating  to  our  national  defense.  An 
important  bill  relating  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  nature,  scope,  and  composition  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  and  authorizing  a 
70-group  Air  Force,  has  passed  the  House. 

The  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  law.  for  3  years,  with  the  crippl- 
ing amendments  of  the  last  Congress  elimi- 
nated, has  passed  the  House. 

Important  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent relating  to  appropriations  to  extend 
rural  electrification,  as  well  as  fiood-control 
and  power  projects,  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion projects  have  passed  the  House. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bill, 
with  authority  therein  to  provide  adequate 
storage  space  for  crops  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  will  be  voted  upon  in  the  House  and 
passed  this  week. 

A  bill  to  expand  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram has  been  reported  out  of  a  House  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  several  other  bills  of  im- 
port to  agriculture  and  to  our  farmers. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is 
now  considering  new  basic  farm  legislation. 
The  extension  of  rent  control  is  now  a  law. 
A  biU  extending  time  for  the  making  of 
▼oluntary  agreements  affecting  transporta- 
tion inventorv  control,  and  speculative  trad- 
ing 'in  commodities,  which  basically  affect 
the   cost   of   living   has   been   enacted   into 

Iaw 

The  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 
reenactment  of  the  Wagner  Act  with  amend- 
ments is  now  being  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  bill  has  also  been 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Committee. 

The  increase  of  the  minimum  wage  from  40 
cents  to  75  cents  per  hour  with  extended 
coverage  has  been  reported  out  of  a  House 

committee.  ^      _^        ♦  „# 

A  bill  establishing  a  new  Department  oi 
Public  Welfare  has  been  reported  out  of  a 
House  committee. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  certain  medical  examinations  to  school 
cnUdren.  The  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion   bUl   U   now   being   considered   by   the 

A  House  committee  has  reported  out  a  bill 
authorizing  a  survey  to  be  made  of  a  number 
of  federallv  owned  buildings  and  post  offices. 

A  bill  liberalizing  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  last  year  has  been  reported  out  of 
subcommittee,  and  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  full  committee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  House  committee  is  conducting  hearings 
now  on  an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood-control  bill. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency   is   now   holding   hearings   on   the 


housing  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  its  own  bill. 

The  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  or  will  shortly  schedule 
hearings  on  civil-rights  legislation. 

The  House  has  passed  the  most  effective 
executive  branch  reorganization  bill  in  his- 
tory. A  bill  has  been  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  committee.  I  am  frank  in  stating 
the  Senate  bill  is  ineffective  and  meaning- 
less. It  will  only  be  through  a  good  basic 
reorganization  bill  that  the  most  of  the 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendations, 
which  in  its  over-all  picture  has  done  a  real 
job,  and  a  difficult  one.  can  or  will  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  Senate  bill  will  enable  any 
plan  submitted  by  the  President  to  be  de- 
feated by  the  adverse  vote  of  only  one  branch 
of  Congress.  The  House  bill  calls  for  an 
adverse  vote  of  both  branches. 

The  success,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  major 
part  of  the  Hoover  report  and  the  President's 
recommendations  being  carried  Into  effect, 
will  depend  upon  this  particular  provision  of 
the  House  bill  being  retained.  We  might  Just 
as  well  pass  no  bill  at  all.  as  to  have  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill  enacted  into  law. 

To  summarize  my  remarks:  Forward-look- 
ing and  constructive  leadership  in  all  walks 
of  human  activity  is  essential  at  this  time. 
Negative  or  mere  opposition  leadership,  with 
its  attempt  to  scare  everyone  with  name  call- 
ing and  wild  charges  that  appeal  to  emotions 
and  not  to  reason  get  the  headline  news. 
But  such  leadership  has  lost  its  infiuence 
with  the  people,  and  properly  so. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  done  re- 
markable work,  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  filibuster  in  the  Senate  has  brought 
delay  and  has  held  up  consideration  of  im- 
portant legislation  in  that  body,  but  In  re- 
cent weeks  a  marked  improvement  has  taken 
place,  and  I  look  for  further  improvement. 
The  Senate  can  act  quickly  when  it  wanU 
to  do  so. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage of  last  January  will  be  enacted  into  law 
during  the  present  session.  In  my  opinion, 
the  major  part  of  it  wUl  be  enacted  before 
the  termination  of  the  present  Congress  in 
early  January  1951. 

I  conclude  with  this  affirmative  statement. 
The  American  people  want  and  wUl  support 
forward-looking,  affirmative,  constructive 
leadership,  not  only  in  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment, but  In  all  other  fields  of  human  ac- 
tivity. 


TiinuBg  Back  the  Clock 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
Monday.  May  9, 1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  guest  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  most  recent  issue  of  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  the  national  dairy  farm  mag- 
azine which  is  published  at  Fort  Atkin- 
son. Wis.  This  editorial,  entitled  'Turn- 
ing' Back  the  Clock."  should  cause  a 
thoughtful  pause  in  the  pell-mell  rush  to 
oleoize  the  American  diet. 


TtjaNINO    BACK    THE    CLOCK 

(A  guest  editorial  from  the  Northeast  Farm 
Foundation ) 
It  Is  doubtful  if  the  American  people  real- 
ize just  what  they  are  doing  to  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  buttar.    The  metropollua 


newspapers  damn  the  butter  lobby  and 
shout  for  untaxed  margarine  as  though  they 
were  engaged  In  some  kind  of  a  crusade. 
And  so  they  are,  more  or  less,  unknowingly— 
a  crusade  to  degrade  the  American  diet  for 
aU  time;  ably  assisted  by  a  margarine  lobby 
that  has,  at  the  moment,  great  political 
power. 

This  is  no  brief  for  special  taxes  on  mar- 
garine. We  see  no  economic  reason  for  tax- 
ing cottonseed  oil,  though  the  attempt  to 
make  it  into  imitation  butter  is  a  fraud, 
against  which  consumers  once  sought  to  be 
protected.  But  in  the  long  run,  taxation 
will  not  stop  the  public  from  mixing  saw- 
dust with  its  cornflakes.  If  the  people  pre- 
fer it. 

The  American  people  for  a  hundred  years 
have  been  able  to  take  butter  for  granted, 
which  Is  something  that  only  a  pioneer  peo- 
ple, reveling  in  the  Ivish  resources  of  a  virgin 
continent,  could  do.  In  the  long  hUtory 
of  civilization  that  has  never  before  been 
possible  for  any  race.  Butter  has  always 
been  a  luxury,  reserved  solely  for  the  rich 
and  fortunate. 

No  one  knows  when  that  original  desert 
Lomad,  with  a  skin  bag  of  sheep's  milk  slung 
across  his  jolting  camel's  back,  first  discov- 
ered,   at   Journey's   end.    the   peculiar   con- 
glcwnerate  which  we  call  butter.    Men  have 
known  about  it  for  at  least  4,000  years,  but 
over  practically  all  of  that  long  span  they 
have   reserved   it   for   medicinal   use,   for   a 
beauty  aid,  for  anointment  after  the  bath, 
and  other   luxtiry   uses.     Only   in   the   last 
century  has  mankind  had  enough  butter  to 
be  able  to  use  It  as  a  real  food,  and  then 
only  in  a  few  countries  and  very  sparingly. 
Butter  is.  in  our  time,  the  world-wide  sym- 
bol  of   earth's   highest   standard   of   living. 
Hitler,  when  he  led  the  German  people  down 
the  road  to  war,  had  to  confront  them  with 
the  grim  modem  alternative,  "guns  or  but- 
ter."    Throughout  the  world  today  nations 
are  most  readUy  classified  In  respect  to  their 
economic  affluence  by  the  tell-tale  blessing 
or  absence  of  butter  on  their  tables.    Even 
the  proud  British,  one  of  the  most  truly  civ- 
ilized peoples  on  earth,  have  scarcely  tasted 
It  for  10  years  and  Just  about  the  first  re- 
mark of  every  Englishman  visiting  our  land 
Is,  how  wonderful  to  have  milk  and  butter. 
Yes,  America  has  had  butter — so  bounti- 
fuUy  that  it  has  graced  virtually  every  man's 
table  here  for  a  100  years.    Four  generations 
have  simply  taken  It  as  a  matter  of  cotirse. 
We  still  have  plenty  of  milk  and  butter, 
thanks  to  the  most  efficient  dairy  Industry 
In    the   world.     Butter    is   still    reasonably 
cheap,  too.     The  average  wage  earner  here 
can  buy  a  pound  of  butter  with  fewer  min- 
utes of  labor  than  he  could  20  years  ago. 

But  now  a  certain  body  of  consumer  sen- 
timent seems  to  want  to  turn  the  clock  back 
permanently  toward  those  cheaper  substi- 
tutes that  less  fortunate  peoples  have  always 
had  to  use;  vegetable  oUs  and  byproduct 
greases.  Whipped  up  together  we  call  it 
margarine. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  marga- 
rine. It  is  undoubtedly  wholesome  enough, 
as  made  now,  and  wUl  supply  the  hximan 
craving  for  fat  In  spreads  and  cookery.  But 
no  masquerade  that  cotton  oil  and  carcass 
grease  can  be  put  through  will  ever  make 
them  the  princely  food  that  Is  butter. 

Cheap  imitation  butter,  a  byproduct  that 
can  be  produced  at  a  fourth  of  the  cost  of 
butter— In  other  words,  yellow-colored  mar- 
garine— ^thrown  into  open  competition  with 
butter,  can  have  but  one  effect  on  the  dairy 
industry  and  that  Is  to  hurt  It.  To  be  stire. 
otir  dairy  Industry  will  not  perish  because  of 
this  competition  but  it  will  graduaUy  dwindle 
to  a  smaller  output.  Insofa-  as  margartne 
displaces  it.  butter  will  graduaUy  become 
scarcer.  Fewer  and  fewer  children  In  av- 
erage families  will  know  the  taste  of  It. 
More  and  more,  butter  will  become  a  luxury 
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for  th*  wcll-U>-<la  In  a  couple  of  geD«r«- 
UoiM  «•  abaU.  perhapc^.  be  largely  a  nation 
ot  oU  Mitcffs,  like  cur  poorer  ooualna  lo  the 
Old  World.  PerhapM  our  pauldlc  akjgan, 
when  we  lighten  belts  for  ttM  next  war.  vlll 
b«  "Kuna  or  margarine." 

Tb«  poliUcal  flgbt  (or  Imitation  butttf ,  ac 
far  at  It  IB  succeacful,  will  move  us  one  long 
turn  around  that  historic  cycle  which  long 
ago  brought  the  Orient  and  part  of  Europe 
down  to  the  drab  level  of  a  subsistence  diet. 
For  a  century  we  have  enjoyed  the  abundance 
from  a  highly  developed  animal  agriculture, 
the  richest  fruits  of  this  moat  blesaed  of  all 
lands.  We  have  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
aiMl  butter  typifies  It.  Butter  la  part  of  that 
food  bounty  which  Includes  meat,  milk,  eggs, 
cheese,  and  other  livestock  products — the 
rich,  protective  foods  that  have  lifted  the 
American  diet  up  out  of  that  age-old  cereal- 
and-turnip  level  of  the  Old  World.  These 
products  of  aoimal  agricult\ire  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  American  dinner  table,  the  things 
that  distinguish  It. 

The  descent  back  toward  the  cereal  and 
vegetable  diet,  the  loss  of  thoae  rich  animal 
foods  (and  once  reduced,  the  animal  Indus- 
try Is  permanently  reduced)  is  a  process  that 
most  nations  in  this  day  and  age  would  re- 
sist to  the  last  ditch.  Far  older  peoples  than 
we  would  give  much  to  have  great  livestock 
Industries  such  as  we  have,  especially  the 
dairy.  Those  who  have  been  mostly  without 
meats,  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  are  the  people 
who  really  prize  them.  Ask  the  British  or 
German  people  what  they  would  pay  to  have 
butter  and  eggs  once  more. 

But  some  American  consumers,  who  over 
long  years  have  been  surfeited  to  the  point 
of  unappredatlveness,  seem  to  regard  our  in- 
comparable butter  industry  as  a  sort  of  dog 
In  the  manger.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have 
set  up  dyed  cotton  or  bean  oil  as  a  kind  of 
fetish,  a  cause  to  champion,  a  symbol  of 
thwarted  privilege. 

Well,  assimie  that  their  cause  will  tri- 
timph;  that  before  the  year  is  out  these  good 
folks  will  be  able  to  spread  their  bread  and 
shorten  th^ir  cake  with  untaxed,  ersatz  but- 
ter. Asauzae  that  the  deed  is  done.  Then 
what?  Why.  then  future  generations  will. 
perhaps,  be  able  to  record  that  in  the  year 
1949  the  American  people  took  steps  to  rid 
themselves  of  one  of  their  most  precious 
foods,  to  revert  to  the  sardine  oils  of  the  poor 
and  backward  countries:  in  short,  that  they 
took  steps  to  guide  their  children's  diet  once 
and  for  all  into  the  torpid  orientalism  of 
cheap  grease. 

All  In  the  name  of  economic  progress. 


Uniform  Code  of  MiliUry  Justice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLJOn 

or  ALABAMA 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8BNTATIVEB 
Thursday,  May  5,  19i9 

Mr.  ELUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak 
in  support  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  commonly  known  as  the  military 
Jortlce  bill. 

During  the  recent  war  I  was  called 
ui»n  from  time  to  time  to  aid  and  assist 
in  Army  court-martial  cases.  I  served  on 
general  and  special  courts,  as  trial  Judge 
advocate  on  general  and  special  courts, 
and  as  defense  counsel  representing  those 
accused  before  general  and  special  courts. 
Also,  for  a  few  week.^.  though  an  Infan- 
try ofBcer.  I  was  detailed  as  an  assistant 
Judge  advocate  of  an  infantry  training 
center. 


Since  acquiring  this  background  of 
experience,  I  have  t  een  extremely  Inter- 
ested in  the  efforts  hat  have  been  made 
to  bring  more  Just  ce  into  our  system 
of  military  justice. 

I  recognize  the  fret  that  an  Army  or 
any  other  military  unit  has  the  stem 
objective  of  wlnnirg  wars;  that  disci- 
pline and  authority  are  essential.  But  I 
have  seen  military  courts  all  too  often 
used  to  mete  out  ha  rsh  and  unjust  pun- 
ishments for  minor  offenses. 

I  was  detailed  once  as  a  trial  Judge  ad- 
vocate to  prosecute  some  25  soldiers  for 
minor  breaches  of  d  scipllne  before  a  spe- 
cial court  martial.  There  was  appointed 
at  the  same  time  j^  defense  counsel  a 
young  OfBcer  who  I  ad  no  legal  training 
and  whose  legal  .sei  vices  to  the  accused 
were  not  in  my  jud  tment  very  valuable. 
His  services  consiste  d  primarily  in  advis- 
ing each  accu.sed  thi  it  the  t)est  way  to  get 
through  a  court  n  artial  was  to  plead 
guilty.  When  I  saM  what  was  happen- 
ing I  continued  to  io  my  full  duty,  but 
did  it  less  strenuously  than  I  otherwise 
would  have  done  n  order  to  prevent 
these  soldiers  from  being  punished  out 
of  all  proportion  t<i  the  offenses  which 
they  were  charged  v^  ith  committing. 

I  believe  that  this  bill,  if  passed,  will 
have  a  good  effect  (in  the  morale  of  the 
members  of  the  arn  ed  services,  and  that 
In  the  system  whicl;  it  sets  up  they  will 
recognize  that  justic  e  is  the  intent  of  the 
system. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  enlisted  loen.  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  may  serve  on  general  and 
special  courts.  I  b£  ve  long  felt  that  the 
service  of  enlisted  m  en  on  military  courts 
would  have  a  most  t  eneficial  effect.  The 
enlisted  man  will  fe<  1  that  he  is  a  part  of 
the  system  of  mili  ary  justice.  He  is 
due  the  respect  whi:h  this  bill  attempts 
to  give  him. 

Likewise,  I  comn  end  this  committee 
for  writing  into  the  law  the  provision 
that  both  prosecutic  n  and  defense  coun- 
sel shall  be  trainee  lawyers.  Many  of 
us  have  argued  for  his  provision  a  long 
time. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  that  this  bill 
provides  for  a  .singlj  law  to  apply  to  all 
the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  this  bill 
also  provides  for  a  <  ourt  of  military  ap- 
peals. A  review  nay  be  had  in  this 
court  of  appeals  b^  any  accused  who 
has  been  sentenced  to  confinement  for 
1  year  or  more.  As  I  understand  it  this 
court  of  appeals  hi  is  the  power  to  re- 
view both  the  law  a:  id  the  facts  in  cases 
that  come  before  it. 

This  bill  Is  sometl  ling  new  in  mlHtary 
justice.  There  is  o!>posltion  to  it.  Un- 
doubtedly, time  and  experience  will  point 
out  its  defects.  '  "he  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  doe:  not  claim  that  It  is 
perfect.  They  do  c  aim  it  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  present  system. 

This  bill  will  not  lamage  discipline  In 
the  armed  forces.  In  the  long  run  it 
will  improve  disciplne.  The  American 
soldier,  sailor,  mar  ne,  or  airman  will 
appreciate  and  resp<  nd  to  the  fair  treat- 
ment in  matters  of  o^lltary  justice  which 
this  bill  gives  him. 


PedtioD  of  Residents  of  State  College,  Pa., 
Supports  Statehood  for  HawaB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DDASATS  raOM  HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9.  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  enclose  the  copy  of  a 
petition  signed  by  residents  of  State  Col- 
lege. Pa.,  and  presented  to  me,  support- 
ing the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union 
as  a  State. 

The  petition  and  the  signature  of  those 
supporting  it  follow: 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  tha 
Territory  of  Hawaii  has  qualified  for  state- 
hood politically,  economically,  industrially, 
educationally,  socially,  and  culturally.  We 
wish  to  record  our  considered  opinion  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  Ini- 
tiate such  action  as  is  necessary  to  change 
the  political  status  of  Hawaii  from  that  of 
a  Territory  to  that  of  a  State  of  the  Union. 
We  request  that  you  present  this  petition  to 
the  proper  congressional  representatives. 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Lemmon.  Mrs.  D.  S.  Cryder, 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Marker.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Mc- 
culloch, Miss  Eva  C.  Van  Tries,  Mrs. 

B.  P.  Hutchins,  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Manning,  Mrs.  David  B. 
Pugh,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Henry.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Morgan.  Mrs.  T.  S.  Splcer,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Carruthers.  Mrs.  Klrkpatrick.  Mary 
Elizabeth  St.  John,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gray, 
Mrs.  P.  P.  Weaver,  Mrs  Randolph 
Thompson,  Mrs.  8.  Benjamin  Swanson, 
Mrs,  C.  R.  Krister,  Elizabeth  Morrow, 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Wm.  L. 
Mudge.   Miss   Rebecca   M.   Buck.    Mrs. 

C.  A.  Lamm,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Kiiiley,  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Gater,  Mrs.  Laura  G.  Davey. 
Mrs.  Prank  A.  Butler,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Parka, 
Mrs.  George  Wurfl.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Arbuckle, 
Mrs.  John  Eliot  Allen.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hammonds.  Mrs.  Paul  Blxby.  Mrs.  W.  B. 
NlsBley.  Mrs.  T.  8.  Patterson.  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Bordner.  Mrs.  Esther  N.  Hay.  Mrs.  Kyle 
M.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Ftirst.  Mrs. 
Vernon  M.  Albers.  Mrs.  W.  Conard 
Fernilius,  Mrs.  Mason  Long,  Mrs.  Harry 
H.  Kauffman,  Mrs.  Esther  Dcnnlston, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Knerr,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Reed,  Mrs.  Donald  G. 
Hay,  Mrs.  Paul  Edinger,  State  College, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Woods.  Shlppensburg, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Porter,  Chao-Ylng 
Yuan,  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Furst,  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Reese.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Reese,  Mrs. 

D.  C.  Duncan.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Burge.  Mrs. 
Norman  M.  Eberly,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Drake, 
Mrs.  V.  G.  Sprague,  Clarice  Seeman, 
Prances  Ford  Forbes,  Mrs.  Samuel  P. 
Crabtree,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Beam.  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.;  Mrs.  V.  A.  Houston,  Lemont, 
Pa.;  Belle  H.  Lindsay,  Mrs.  Russell  C, 
MUler,  Mrs.  Merrill  Wood,  Mrs.  Miriam 
8.  Whltacre.  UUian  I.  Garbrick.  lone 
B.  Garbrick,  Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Betts, 
A.  Jean  Doan.  Helen  8.  Baltorf.  Alice 
Bright.  Mrs.  Andrew  E.  Newcomer,  Jr., 
Chiug-Sing  Miao.  Mrs.  Fred  O.  Merkle, 
Mrs.  Walter  T.  McCormick,  Mrs.  I.  H. 
Egolf,  Mrs.  J.  B.  R.  Dickey,  Mrs.  J    P. 

V  Fuese,  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Miller,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Shenk.  Mrs.  Thomas  I.  Malrs.  Mrs.  PaiU 
Griggs.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Button,  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret M.  Beach.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Mlrshail,  Mrs. 
George  R.  J.  Combe,  Mrs.  James  C. 
Anderson.  Mrs.  Christiana  W.  Appleby, 
Mrs.  Lula  Bloom,  Mrs.  Fred  Llnlnger. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Barb.  Mrs  D.  W.  Carruthers. 
Nora  C.  Noll.  Irene  M.  McEu^ii.  Sarah 


G.  Crockett,  Cora  R.  Pearce,  HenrletU 
N.  WUlard,  Christina  Odgers,  Mary 
Martin  Moss,  Nannie  Gast,  Carrie  Gast, 
Mary  Webb,  Mrs.  8.  C.  Miller.  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Huber,  Mrs. 
William  Frear,  Mrs.  John  B.  Wallace, 
8.  Elizabeth  Young,  Mary  W.  Pratae, 
Ethel  D.  Bottorf,  Margaret  G.  Glenn, 
Adelene  H.  Keeler,  State  CoUege,  Pa. 


Watershed  Management 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9,  1949 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  made  an  address  by  radio  on  the 
value  of  watershed  management.  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  understating  this  matter 
when  I  say  that  many  of  us  have  no  Idea 
of  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
watershed  management.  Watershed 
management  is  a  very  new  program. 
First,  we  should  know  what  we  mean  by 
watershed.  A  watershed  is  an  area  of 
land  drained  by  small  creeks  or  rivulets 
sloping  the  same  general  direction  and 
finally  culminating  into  large  streams, 
and  the  land  all  draining  in  a  general 
direction,  thus  finally  forming  a  nver 

basin. 

Irrigation  companies,  municipalities, 
and  Industries  using  water  from  water- 
sheds are  vitally  interested  in  how  the 
watershed  is  protected— yes,  even  po- 
liced. And  of  course  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  water  and 
directing  the  use  of  the  water  there 
would  be  developed  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
The  control  of  underbrush,  the  grass,  and 
the  trees  are  all  a  part  of  a  range-man- 
agement program. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  a  sub- 
ject which  is  close  to  the  hearts  of  all 
Coloradoans— water.  It  Is  a  big  subject 
and  too  Involved  to  discuss  in  all  its 
phases  during  this  broadcast,  so  I'm  go- 
ing to  talk  about  a  little-known  phase— 
a  phase  which  will  become  more  and 
more  Important  as  time  goes  on— water- 
shed management.  What  is  It?  How  do 
you  go  about  doing  it?  Why  Is  It  so  im- 
portant? ^  i      4.U 

Water  delivered  to  the  farm,  to  the 
city  or  to  the  drinking  glass  must  be 
clear  and  dirt-free.  Water  is  our  most 
prized  possession,  but  it  can  be  and  often 
Is  our  worst  enemy  when  unregulated 
floods  occur,  destroying  homes,  lives,  and 
property.  Watershed  management 
means  using  and  developing  those  lands 
and  small  streams  on  which  water  is  col- 
lected from  rain  and  snow,  and  dehver- 
ing  it  in  regular  flows. 

The  process  of  water  delivery,  though 
simply  spoken,  is  very  complex.  It  In- 
volves careful  study  of  the  weather,  par- 
ticularly rain  and  snowfall;  of  stream 
behavior,  especially  now  that  we  have 
built  cities  on  and  along  flood  plains;  of 
soils  and  plant  cover,  particularly  as 
these  have  been  altered  by  erosion,  cul- 
tivation, logging,  and  grazing.  Each  of 
these  factors  has  a  bearing  on  the  other. 
Change  one  and  you  change  the  charac- 
ter of  the  other.    How  far  can  we  change 


one  factor  before  another  will  become 
detrimental  to  us?  Watershed  manage- 
ment is  a  young  science.  Right  now  we 
have  to  experiment  on  a  watershed  basis 
In  order  to  l>ecome  acquainted  with  all 
the  factors  governing  water  delivery.  We 
go  about  It  by  experimentation  and  re- 
search later  by  application  and  general 
practice  on  a  watershed. 

To  get  some  of  the  answers  to  water- 
shed management  problems  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  men  at  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. This  Is  a  regional  research  organi- 
zation supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  headquarters  for  this  sta- 
tion is  on  the  Colorado  A.  and  M.  College 
campus  at  Port  Collins.  Colo.  This 
helps  to  provide  for  close  cooperation  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  programs. 

How  important  is  watershed  manage- 
ment?   If  we  had  unlimited  water  sup- 
pbes,  It  would  not  be  too  Important  other 
than  to  find  ways  and  means  of  keeping 
sediment  out  of  streams  and  reservoirs. 
But  each  year  we  are  finding  more  and 
more  use  for  water  by  Irrigating  more 
land,  by  building  more  homes,  and  by  de- 
veloping more  Industries.   Each  year  our 
water  supply  becomes  more  limited  in 
relation  to  needs.    Each  year  the  time 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  when  we  shall 
have  to  guard  our  supplies  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  husband  our  soil.    How 
limited  will  our  water  suppUes  become? 
Is  there  a  relation  between  the  various 
uses  within  the  watershed— logging,  min- 
ing, grazing,  recreation — to  the  use  of 
water  outside  the  watershed— farming, 
Industries,  cities?    There  Is  a  very  defi- 
nite relation,  as  I  shall  point  out.    More 
and  more  evidence  points  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  water  as  being  the  most  im- 
portant use  of  a  watershed. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  ot  the  things  that 
happen  within  a  watershed.  A  logger 
^uts  a  virgin  stand  of  lodgepole  pine  In 
the  high  mountains.  Have  you  thought 
what  this  might  mean  in  terms  of  snow 
storage  during  the  winter  and  spring? 
Where  the  trees  have  been  cut  there  are 
fewer  trees  to  catch  the  snow  and  more 
of  it  reaches  the  ground.  In  fact  where 
trees  have  not  been  cut  up  to  30  percent 
more  snow  is  stored  to  become  available 
for  stream  flow.  You  note  I  say  "avail- 
able." Results  of  studies  of  the  effect  of 
logging  on  snow  storage  are  not  yet  com- 
plete on  a  watershed  basis.  They  are 
under  way  and  should  they  demonstrate 
that  more  water  will  be  available  for  use, 
an  important  field  of  watershed  manage- 
ment will  begin  to  unfold. 

Most  of  our  watersheds  are  grazed  by 
livestock  and  game  animals.  This  brings 
up  the  question  as  to  what  Is  the  best  use 
when  the  needs  of  all  the  people  are  con- 
sidered. We  need  livestock  and  game 
and  we  need  good  water.  Fortunately  for 
all  of  us,  experiments  show  that  under 
most  conditions  watersheds  in  reason- 
ably good  condition  can  be  moderately 
grazed  without  any  harm  to  the  water- 
shed If  grazing  Is  too  close,  the  cover  of 
Uvlng  plants  and  Utter  Is  reduced  to  a 
point  where  it  no  longer  gives  needed 
protection  to  the  soil. 

The  heavier  the  grazing  the  less  water 
from  rain  and  snow  wUl  be  absorbed  by 
the  sou,  but  the  loss  of  water  absorption 
by  the  soU  is  not  serious  so  long  as  no 


erosion  of  the  soU  occurs.    As  soon  as 
that  happens  we  know  that  the  grass 
and  weed  cover  Is  not  effectively  check- 
ing erosion  and  we  are  putting  sediment 
in  the  streams  to  fill  up  Irrigation  canals 
and   reservoirs.     The   water-absorption 
rate  by  the  soil  may  be  reduced  by  as 
much  as  one-half  inch  per  hour  and  the 
plant  cover  will  stUl  be  able  to  hold  the 
soil  in  place,  but  if  this  rate  is  reduced  by 
one  inch  or  more  per  hour,  the  soil  will 
erode  and  cause  much  damage.    You  see. 
if  the  water  cannot  get  into  the  soil.  It  will 
flow  on  the  surface  and  carry  soil  parti- 
cles with  it.    Often  a  point  is  reached 
where  this  nm-off  does  more  harm  than 
good,  for  once  it  becomes  silt  laden,  it 
makes  Irrigation  difficult  and  domestic 
water  expensive  to  clear. 

A  stream  that  carries  too  much  silt  in 
It — and  by  too  much  I  mean  when  you 
cannot  see  your  hand  after  you  have  put 
your  arm  up  to  the  elbow  In  the  water- 
prevents  the  sunlight  from  entering  the 
water.  SunUght  is  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  small  plants  which  produce 
fish  food,  thus  a  muddy  stream  has  no 
fish  and  such  a  stream  Is  no  fun  for  a 
Sunday  picnic  either. 

Well,  those  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
the  kind  of  information  that  is  now  being 
gathered— information  which  will  give 
us  the  know-how  of  handling  and  using 
our  watersheds  for  the  greatest  number 
of  people  in  the  long  run. 

There  is  another  point  about  water- 
sheds to  which  I  shoiUd  Uke  to  call  your 
attention.     You   have    all    heard— and 
many  of  you  have  been  In— the  heavy 
snows  this  pest  winter.  In  many  places 
the  heaviest  on  record.     We  hope  the 
snows  have  passed.    Now.  let  us  look  in 
a  general  way  at  how  the  snow  Is  melt- 
ing    Already,  fioods  have  occurred  In 
the    Middle   West    along    the   Missouri 
River,  the  water  coming  from  melting 
snow  at  the  lower  elevations  where  much 
of  the  land  Is  cultivated.    Snow  melt  has 
not  yet  started  In  the  mountains  where 
much  of  the  land  Is  covered  with  native 
trees  and  grass.    To  be  sure,  when  It 
starts,  we  will  have  high  water,  but  no 
fioods  unless  we  get  a  heavy  rain  on  the 
snow.    Tt  occurs  to  me  that  there  must  be 
some  relation  between  plant  cover  and 
the  speed  with  which  water  from  rain  or 
snow  will  fill  our  stream  channels  and 
overflow  their  banks. 

As  you  can  see,  this  phase  of  our  gen- 
eral problem  of  water— watershed  man- 
agement— is  both  complex  and  interest- 
ing.   So  Interesting,  in  fact,  that  I  have 
received  several  recent  publications  and 
bulletins    on    the    subject.       All    Colo- 
radans   are   Interested   In   the   subject, 
for  upon  it  our  future  welfare  rests. 
Colorado  is  an  agricultural  State  depend- 
ent upon  water  for  its  existence.    Water- 
shed management  is  the  youthful  science 
designed  to  perpetuate  that  existence,  a 
science  which  studies  the  Velationship  of 
the  several  watershed  uses  to  one  another 
and  how  we  can  make  best  use  of  them. 
This  discussion  of  watershed  manage- 
ment has  been  very  brief.    I  found  It  to 
be  a  big  subject,  after  all.    Let  me  hear 
from  you  If  you  should  Uke  to  see  and 
read  some  of  the  more  recent  bulletins 
and  publications  on  watershed  manage- 
ment.   I  am  sure  you  wUl  find  them  in- 
teresting and  informative. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSKKTATTVES 

Monday.  May  9.1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  resolution  against 
compul.tory  health  insurance. 

Ameucan  Association  or  Ikbtts- 

TWAI.   PHTSICIAHS   AND  St7«G«01«S. 

Chicmpo.  m..  Apnl  25.  1949. 
The  Honorable  Waltd  H.  Jvt>v, 
Hovse  of  Representattves, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkas  Sn:  At  tbe  thlny-fourtli  annual 
meeting  of  thU  asaoclaUon  assembled  in  ihe 
Hot*'  Book  CadiUac.  Detroit.  U.cl^..  AprU  7. 
1&48.  tha  following  resolution  was  presented 
and  passed  relative  to  compulsory  health  In- 
surance legislation: 

"Whereas  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
the  American  medical  profes-slon  has  estab- 
lished the  worlds  highest  standard  of  medi- 
cal care,  thereby  helping  the  United  States 
to  become  the  healthiest  major  NaUon  in  the 
world:  and 

"Whereas  the  benefits  of  American  medi- 
cine now  are  available  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  can  be  extended 
to  every  American  through  budget- basis 
Toluntary  health  Insurance:  and 

"Whereas  the  experience  of  all  countries 
vhere  government  has  ai^^sumed  control  of 
aadlleal  atfrioa*  has  shown  that  there  has 
bSMt  •  gradual  erosion  of  free  enterprise  and 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  medical 
standards  and  medical  care  to  the  detriment 
of  the  health  of  the  people;  '»nd 

••Whereas  the  great  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  our  own  specialty  under  the 
stimulus  of  private  enterprise  would  be  im- 
peded by  any  form  of  Federal  control  of 
medicine:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Jimfin  ff.  That  the  American  Associaticm 
C(  iBdustrlal  Physiclaxxs  and  Siirgeons  does 
hereby  go  on  record  against  any  form  of  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance  or  any  system  of 
political  medicine  designed  for  bureaucratic 
control:  and 

"That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forward- 
ed to.  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
to  eech  Senator  and  Representative  cow  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
•aid  Senators  and  Representatives  be  and  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  use  every 
effort  at  their  command  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation." 

Thanking  you  for  due  consideration  of  this 
resolution.  I  am 

Yours  very  truly. 

EDWAaO  C.  HOLMBLAB,  M.  D.. 

Managing  Diitctor. 


CA  X 


A  Republican  Call  to  Arms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Monday.  May  9,  1949 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcOKD,  I  mclude  the  following  address 


A   BXFUBUCAN 

Good  evening,  my  fel 
the  very  beginning  I  wisl 
to  the  leader  of  a  political 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
but  he  has  long  whiskers 
clples.     I   refer   to  the 
for   President   last 
tarian  ticket.     He   was 
and   against   something 
tables  and  against  mea 
eat  It;  if  it  wiggles,  you 
as  simple  as  that. 

My  Republican 
and  simple.     When   my 
was   born   for  freedom, 
slavery.     Good  Republ 
vered  from  that  position 
for  freedom  and  agalns : 
of  its  form;   and  there 
slavery. 

As  an  example  of  wha 
ence   between   a  peasa 
clas»-nddled  Evirope  an< 
lea  has  been  the 
and  freedom,  lor  the 
been    free.      He    might 
farmer,  or  he  might  be 
be  bright  and  able,  or 
might  be  lucky  or 
American  farmer  has 
dom,  even  despite  the 
set  iat  him  under  Henr] 

The   New   Dealers 
or  practiced  the  prtnclpl 
freedom.    While  they  ' 
has  been  based  on  devia 
problems  which  demand 
Oovernment.  every  New 
the    farmer    out    of    hi2 
has  been  based  on 
to  regiment  him,  to 
ernment.     For   Instance 
ministration  Just 
new  plan  to  entice  to 
the  farmers,  but  the 
well,  by  promising  high 
for  the  foodstuffs  he 
the  city  housewife  for 

There  is,  of  course,  a 
New    Deal    proposal 
prices  promised,  the 
Government  to  tell  hlnr 
when  to  sell  his  crops — i  i 
farm  relief,  which  in  thi 
In  making  an  enslaved 

The  city  consumer 
across  the  store  countei 
later  he  and  other 
upon   to   pay   more 
higher  taxes. 

Remember,  high  taxe* 
Alreadv  the  average 
to  a  days'  wages  taken 
earnings   to   pay   the 
Just  Uy  next  week  to 
own  pay.     Tou  will  flmd 
of  your  earnings  is 
government   to   pay 
under  a  promise  to  tak( 
old   age.     And,  if  the 
tlon  has  its  way.  more 
pay  for  your  lumbago, 
vhat  have  you. 

A  slave  produces 
but  the  master  takes  bo 
knowing  what  is  best 
the  master  makes 
leas   and   easily   kept 
poUdes  are  exactly  the 
Stallns,  the  Hitlers. 

During  the  coming 
H6.000.000.000  to 
ernment — five  times  as 
any  peacetime  year 
Boclal-State    programs 
dent  Truman  are  put 
quire     an     additional 
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party  not  my  o^ti. 

i^member  his  name, 

and  clear-cut  prln- 

1  ;entleman  who  ran 

Novenber   on   the   vege- 

x)th  for  something 

He   was  for   vege- 

If  It  blooms,  you 

eave  It  alone.    Just 

prlncii^es  are  equally  clear 

party  was  born,   it 

and   it  was  against 

ic^ns  have  never  wa- 

We  are  today  still 

slavery,  regardless 

are  many  forms  of 
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ow  Americana. 


1  mean,  the  diHer- 
In   Communist   or 
a  farmer  In  Amer- 
between  slavery 
American  has  always 
possibly    be    a    rich 
log  poor.     He  might 
and  clumsy.    He 
But  always  the 
iialntained  his  free- 
traps  the  New  Deal 
Wallace. 

!   never   understood 
es  of  liberty  and  ol 
recognized,  rs  we 
ng  ways  and  means 
the  attention  of  the 
Deal  effort  to  help 
economic    troubles 
ways  and  means 
him  to  his  Gov- 
the   New  Deal   ad- 
came  up  with  a 
ts  support  not  only 
c  Dnsumlng   public   as 
prices  to  the  farmer 
and  low  prices  to 
ik\e  food  she  buys, 
hook  hidden  In  this 
enjoy    the    high 
must  permit  the 
what  to  plant,  and 
Pender gast  form  of 
end  can  only  result 
peasant  out  of  him. 
be  able  to  buy  food 
at  lower  prices,  but 
will  be  called 
the   difference   in 
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also  can  enslave  you. 

American   has  from   1 

out  of  each  week's 

<ipBt   of    Government. 

home  all  of  your 

iOU  cannot,  for  much 

wltl{held  by  a  beneflcent 

Income   taxes,   or 

care  of  you  in  your 

rruman   admlnistra- 

Ul  be  withheld  to 

your  grocery  bill,  at 
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and  earns  money. 

,h  under  the  guise  of 

ror  the  slave.     Thus 

the  slave  is  help- 

(Inder   control.     Such 

same  as  those  of  the 

the  Mussollnls. 

year.  It  will  cost 

the  Federal  Oov- 

nuch  as  was  spent  in 

Roosevelt.     If  the 

proposed    by    Presl- 

I  nto  effect,  it  will  re- 

•ao.000.000.000     an- 


ftical 


nually— or  a  tqtal  of  $66.000.000,000— to  run 
the  Oovernment.  Tes.  my  friends.  Ameri- 
cans can  lose  their  freedom  and  become  en- 
slaved by  costly  Government  and  a  hxige  pub- 
lic debt. 

Freedom  is  an  Indivlsihle  thing.  A  man 
cannot  lose  a  part  of  hU"  freedom  and  still 
remain  free.  He  cannot  lose  the  freedom  of 
choice  and  still  call  his  life  his  own.  The 
freedom  to  choose  how  he  will  worship,  speak, 
write,  rear  his  children,  and  work  out  his 
own  destiny— that  Is  freedom.  It  was  the 
burning  desire  for  freedom  which  guided  the 
every  move  of  our  founduig  fathers— freedom 
of  action  and  freedom  of  opportunity. 

Freemen  are  usually  brave  and  unafraid; 
but  many  brave  men  have  lost  their  free- 
dom—some through  force  and  others  through 
the  subtle  growth  of  governmental  waste  and 
bureaucracy.  The  cancerous  cells  of  com- 
munism have  been  planted  here,  and  we 
have  been  moving  along  the  road  which  in- 
evitably leads  to  state  scciallsm.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  should  make  certain 
that  all  our  fences  are  tight. 

The  true  liberal — distinguished  from  the 
radical — Is  one  who  would  liberate.  He  be- 
lieves so  much  in  liberty  he  wishes  to  share 
It  with  every  human  being.  Certainly  he  is 
not  one  who  so  mistrusts  his  fellowmen 
that  he  pleads,  from  Moscow  to  Missouri,  to 
be  given  stand-by  controls  or  special  emer- 
gency powers  over  them. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  life, 
but  In  recent  years  It  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  New  Dealers,  the  corrupt  city  bosses, 
the  racketeers  of  labor,  and  the  fellow 
travelers  cf  communism.  It  has.  both  in 
deed  and  In  fact,  become  the  radical  party. 
There  is  no  room  in  America  for  two  major 
rjidlcal  parties.  Victory  for  the  Republican 
caiise  cannot  be  won  by  "me  too"  candidates 
or  "me  too"  campaigns.  There  Is  no  future 
In  attempting  to  outpromlse  or  outbid  the 
New  Deal  for  votes.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  Republican  Party  must  have  the 
courage  to  fight  for  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  founded — the  principles  which  made 
this  country  great  and  strong,  happy  and 
prosperous — the  envy  of  all  the  world. 

Like  the  vegetarian  candidate,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  must  be  for  something  and 
against  something.  It  must  take  these  posi- 
tions openly  and  courageously.  We  must  not 
be  afraid  to  be  against  those  things  which 
we  know  are  wrong — even  if  they  are,  for 
the  moment,  popular. 

The  New  Dealers  engage  in  wild  spending 
sprees  with  public  money  and  charge  that 
the  Republicans  are  against  them.  We  an- 
swer: We  are.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  also 
for  good  and  efficient  government,  economi- 
cally operated. 

They  propose  to  give  back  to  union  bosses 
the  power  to  control  the  working  people  of 
this  country,  and  charge  that  we  Republicans 
are  against  it.  We  are.  Instead,  we  are  for 
freedom  for  the  individual  worker. 

They  propose  the  Government  go  mto  com- 
petition with  private  business  by  building 
and  operating  Industrial  plants,  and  charge 
we  Republicans  are  against  it.  Again  I  an- 
swer, we  are.  We  are  also  for  the  opportu- 
nity for  both  the  individual  citizen  and  the 
Nation  to  grow  and  prosper  under  the  frer 
enterprise  system. 

They  now  propose,  under  the  Brannan 
plan,  to  chain  the  farmer  to  the  wheel  of 
bureaucracy.  Undoubtedly  they  wUI  charg* 
later  the  Republicans  are  against  that.  We 
will  be — unless  we  again  weakly  say:  "Me. 
too."  Instead,  we  are  for  real  aid  to  the 
farmer  luider  a  system  which  will  help  him 
solve  his  problems  but  will  leave  him  free  to 
run  his  own  farm  as  he  chooses. 

Wlien  we  insist  that  Mr.  Truman  kick  the 
Ommunists  out  of  the  Government  In  Wash- 
ington and  stop  playing  footsie  with  the  (el- 
low  travelers,  we  are  certainly  against  some- 
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thing.    We  are  against  the  Communists,  but 
we  are  also  for  America. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  be  against 
many  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Truman's  ad- 
visers have  talked  him  into  being  for — things 
which,  to  be  charitable,  Mr.  Trtiman  does  not 
understand.  With  equal  courage  we  must 
also  be  for  many  things  the  New  Dealers  are 
against. 

For  Instance,  we  are  for  economical  gov- 
ernment, administered  without  corruption — 
without  the  help  of  the  Pendergasts,  the 
Hagues,  or  the  Tammany  Halls. 

We  are  for  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
earn  a  decent  living  imder  decent  conditions, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  coercive  yoke 
of  either  employer  or  labor  boss. 

We  are  for  Federal  aid  to  the  under- 
privileged, when  necessary,  but  we  are  for  the 
administration  of  such  aid  by  State  and  local 
authorities,  rather  than  by  the  bureaucrats 
of  Washington. 

We  are  for  encouraging  and  helping  every 
man  in  making  provision  for  his  old  age, 
medical  care,  tmd  housing — each  In  his  own 
way.  But,  we  believe  It  Is  the  first  duty 
of  each  citizen  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
his  own  family  whenever  possible,  with  the 
Government  stepping  In  only  to  prevent  hard- 
ship and  suffering. 

We  are  for  the  American  private  enterprise 
system  which  has  given  ovu:  people  the  high- 
est plane  of  living  in  the  world — benefits 
which  those  of  other  lands  can  only  dream 
about. 

We  are  for  cleansing  the  political  blood 
stream  of  America  and  for  kicking  the  Com- 
munists and  all  other  subversives  out  of  our 
Oovernment. 

These  simple  principles  are  firmly  based 
on  the  American  system,  for  which  the  Re- 
publican Party  stands.  There  are  others. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  them.  Yet.  both 
words  and  actions  prove  that  it  is. 

As  a  great  Midwestern  editor  said  a  short 
time  ago,  "God  hates  a  coward."  The  Re- 
publican Party  must  have  the  courage  to 
stand  and  fight  for  fundamental  principles. 
The  Republican  Party  carmot  Just  go  along. 
Instead,  it  mtist  be  the  strong  right  arm 
and  the  stout  shield  which  protect  and 
guard  the  rights  of  each  and  every  individual 
American.  Only  by  keeping  America  sound 
and  solvent,  strong  and  free,  can  we  guar- 
antee the  fulfillment  of  our  natlona^  destiny 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 


The  Americui  Politbaro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  9, 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  Including  the  Economic  Council 
Letter  for  May  1.  1949.  We  may  not 
agree  with  all  that  is  contained  therein 
but  certainly  it  is  a  challenge  to  this 
Congress  and  an  investigation,  as  sug- 
gested, could  well  l>e  made  to  ascertain 
what  group.  If  any,  is  the  power  behind 
the  scene. 

Intelligent  men  can  see  the  world  is  In 
a  mess.  More  particularly.  Americans  can 
see  they  are  t>eing  rxished  to  the  destruction 
at  their  liberties. 

There  should  be  no  mystery  as  to  how  all 
this  has  happened— and  we  believe  there  is 


none.  Like  any  other  problem  It  yields  to 
dispassionate  analysis. 

But  is  what  is  happening  accidental  or  by 
design?  And  If  by  design,  who  are  the  archi- 
tects? And  why  are  wt  being  rushed  in 
this  direction? 

Why  have  the  one-hundred-and-f  orty-mll- 
llon-odd  American  people  been  transfcHTned 
in  17  years  from  a  free  people  of  incompju*- 
able  strength.  Into  a  people  whose  liberties 
have  been  Impaired  and  are  In  danger  of  be- 
ing destroyed  within  the  next  2  or  3  years? 

WHAT  HAS  HAPPZNED 

First,  Just  what  Is  it  that  has  happened? 

Clearly,  we  Americans  have  passed  under 
the  control,  still  temporary  but  well-defined, 
of  an  allen-mlnded  force.  Our  material 
savings  and  our  natural  resources  are  being 
dissipated.  Our  country  has  been  cavised 
to  betray  other  peoples  who  trusted  In  us. 
America  vras  founded  upon  Christian  tradi- 
tion; imd  yet  well  nigh  every  Christian  tradi- 
tion has  been  violated,  as  well  as  every  im- 
portant and  long-established  American 
tradition. 

Much  of  our  means  of  livelihood,  as  well 
as  our  means  of  self-defense,  has  been  de- 
stroyed. A  huge  government  bureaucracy 
has  been  btillt  up.  The  country  has  been 
committed  to  vrasteful  schemes  that  tend  to 
destroy  rights  of  property  and  discourage 
Individual  Initiative.  The  principles  of  hard 
work  and  thrift  have  been  undermlnea. 
Morality  and  religion  are  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
alien  element  has  infiltrated  most  of  our 
education  and  many  of  our  churches. 

Laws  have  been  passed  that  constantly 
make  more  difficult  the  conduct  of  private 
enterprise.  Through  long  neglect  of  the 
teaching  ot  history  In  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, few  Americans  under  40  have  any  con- 
ception of  how  or  why  America  became  great. 

No  part  of  the  last  17  years  has  been  so 
filled  with  attacks  by  this  alien  force  as 
during  the  less  than  4^  years  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Yalta  Conference. 

TEEACHXKT   AT   YALTA 

At  Yalta  a  dying  President,  Incapable  of 
clear  thotight  and  prompted  by  a  dying  ad- 
viser who  was  Ignorant  of  the  affairs  at  stake 
and  equally  Incapable  of  clear  thought  and 
who  for  years  had  been  surrounded  by  and 
under  the  Influence  of  these  alien  elements — 
this  unhappy,  beclouded,  dying  President 
was  persuaded  to  sign  an  agreement  which 
was  to  betray  China  to  communism  and 
Soviet  Russia. 

Today,  4  years  later,  the  completion  of  this 
betrayal  is  being  consummated  before  the 
gaze  of  a  fOTgetful  world,  whose  attention  Is 
being  diverted  from  the  tragedy  by  the  well- 
timed  talks  of  peace  In  Berlin.  And  almost 
certainly  with  China  wUl  eventually  go  all  the 
rest  of  Asia,  including  Japan.  Our  betrayal 
of  China  marked  the  end  of  our  long-time 
pcdlcy  of  the  open  door  In  China,  which, 
together  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  had  long 
been  the  cornerstone  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

If  it  had  been  in  our  vital  interest  to  betray 
China,  some  argument,  however  ignomini- 
ous, might  have  been  raised  by  some  In  Its 
favor.  But  It  was  not  In  any  sense  In  our 
Interest.  It  was  In  disregard  of  every  Ameri- 
can Interest. 

The  same  alien  element  forced  us  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  xmcondltlonal  surrender  toward 
both  Germany  and  Japan,  although  such 
unconditional  surrender  restilted  In  the 
practical  annihilation  of  Germany  and  such 
horrible  destruction  as  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  This  policy  removed  both  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  which  otherwise  could  have 
been  reconstructed  and  made  effective  bar- 
riers to  commtinlsm. 

It  ordered  the  American  Army  to  retire 
over  100  mUes  over  land  taken  by  our  troops 
from  the  Germans,  in  order  that  Soviet  Rus- 


sia might  occupy  Berlin  and  much  of  the 
best  of  Germany.  This,  like  other  travesties 
and  treacheries,  has  never  l>een  explained. 

This  alien  element  fathered  the  Nurem- 
berg trials,  vehement  and  vindictive  in  their 
Inception  and  In  their  carrying  out.  and 
which,  should  the  United  States  ever  l>e  de- 
feated in  war.  will  be  the  precedent  for  the 
hanging  of  every  Important  American  offl- 
cial,  from  the  President  down.  It  led  to  the 
betrayal  by  us  of  the  leaders  of  a  huge 
Russian  military  force  who  surrendered  to 
American  troops  and  who  were  turned  over 
by  us  to  certain  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  Soviet  Rtissla. 

This  same  Influence  led  to  the  setting  up 
of  the  United  Nations — an  utter  faUure  so 
far  as  any  Interest  of  the  American  people 
Is  concerned,  but  entirely  understandable 
as  the  tool  of  the  Internationalists. 

AMXBICA,  A  PUPyXT  OF  STAUN  IN  RKCARD  TO 
SPAIN 

This  same  alien  Influence  persxiaded  the 
United  Nations,  this  time  at  the  Instance 
erf  Stalin  himself,  to  call  upon  the  United 
States  and  other  governments  to  withdraw 
aml>assadors  from  Spain.  Yet  Spain  Is  the 
on  large  country  on  contmental  Europe 
that  has  defeated  commtmlsm  and  held  it 
under  comjrtete  control.  She  would  be  the 
strongest  ally  the  United  States  could  have 
In  Europe. 

This  same  alien  Influence  permitted  or 
ordered  the  destruction  by  ruthless  force  of 
literally  billions  of  dollars  of  American  mUl- 
tary  materiel.  Including  airplane  engines, 
precision  Instruments,  and  even  watches. 
It  sold  at  the  merest  fraction  of  alue  or 
gave  away  other  bUllons  of  materiel.  And 
much  of  this  materiel  clearly  found  Its  way 
Into  the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia.  Some  of 
this  materiel  Is  at  this  moment  t>elng  used 
by  the  Soviets  to  conquer  China. 

Ex-Presldent  Hoover  In  his  report  on  the 
military  budget  said: 

"The  question  of  what  became  of  the  tanks 
is  only  a  part  of  the  broader  question  of 
what  became  of  the  vast  quantities  of  war 
material  on  hand  at  the  end  of  hostilities. 
The  Army  has  sUted  that  it  has  material 
sufficient  to  equip  only  18  divisions,  althotigh 
at  the  end  of  the  war  It  had  some  89  fully 
equipped  divisions  and  great  additional 
quantities  of  material  In  the  pipe  line.  Dis- 
position of  easily  replaceable  material  U 
readily  understood:  but  loss  of  complicated, 
dlflic\ilt-to-produce  mUltary  equipment  is 
another  matter,  especially  as  the  military 
were  put  on  notice  6  months  after  the  end 
of  the  war  as  to  the  serlotisness  of  the  inter- 
national situation." 

Frank  Hanlghen  In  the  weekly  supplement 
entitled  "Not  Merely  Gossip"  indicates  that 
the  scandal  of  the  disappearance  of  this 
materiel  may  exceed  that  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Who  but  treasonable  conspirators  against 
America  could  have  ordered  It  destroyed? 
tnnuu 

This  same  alien  Influence  was  beck  of 
UNRRA,  aeOO.OOO.OOO  of  whose  fimds  were 
given  to  the  Communist  Government  of 
Yugoslavia,  and  other  funds  used  to  buUd 
up  Soviet  Russia  herself.  It  was  back  of  Uk 
surreptltiotis  and  Ulegal  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  refugees  estimated  to  be  at 
least  a  million  and  a  half,  and  possibly  as 
many  as  three  and  a  half  mllllona.  It  was 
back  of  the  fatuous  scheme  known  as  KRP 
and  ECA.  whereby  we  are  giving  seventeen  bil- 
lions of  the  savings  and  nat\iral  resources  of 
the  United  States  to  bolster  up  Socialist  gov- 
ernments   In   Britain   and   elsewhere. 

As  a  result  of  16  years  of  this  alien  Influence 
In  the  United  States,  we  have  today  a  Fed- 
eral debt  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  bU- 
llons and  a  Federal  budget  of  nearly 
forty-two  billions,  but  which  may  reach 
fifty  billions  before  the  present  •eatoo 
of  Congress  is  over.    We  have  laws  wttbout 
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number  to  irglmcnt  the  people  and  to  aupply 
•oft.  uaelees  )obe  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bureaucrau.  And  ve  find  represenutlTes 
of  this  allen-mlnded  element  In  vital  and 
euahy  Job*  in  every  department  of  Govern- 
ment. In  nximbers  far  out  of  proportions  to 
their  part  ot  the  population. 

AND  ivovr 

And  now  this  same  alien  force  Is  demand- 
ing— 

That  we  extend  social  security  to  20.- 
OOO.OCO  more  people  at  an  added  cost  of  sev- 
eral billions  a  year,  that  w«  adopt  socialized 
medicine,  though  Britain's  socialised  medi- 
cine seems  a  failiire  from  the  standpoint 
both  of  physician  and  patient.  That  we 
extend  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 
which  in  somewhat  similar  form  have  been 
on  our  statute  books  for  15  years  and  have 
largely  destroyed  the  American  watch  in- 
dtistry.  and  have  weakened  others  and  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  pres- 
ent recession. 

That  we  restore  the  Inlquitotis  Wagner  Act 
tn  place  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  though 
under  the  former  we  bad  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  strikes  and  sabotage,  and  under 
the  latter  we  have  had  vastly  improved  con- 
ditions. 

And  Congress  has  already  authorised 
$5,500,000  000  for  ECA  tauthorlaed  but  not 
yet  appropriated*,  aithoiigh  Spain,  whose 
friendship  and  good  will  would  do  more  for 
us  than  any  other  country  on  continental 
Europe.  Is  still  left  out;  and  although  Brit- 
ain and  France,  the  two  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  ECA  appropriations,  have  not 
only  socialised  arovernments  and  tremen- 
dous numbers  of  Communist  Party  members, 
but  treaties  of  alliance  and  mutual  assistance 
with  Soviet  Russia  which.  If  they  mean  any- 
thing, would  preclude  them  from  Joining 
with  the  United  States  against  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Moreover  both  Britain  and  Prance  and 
other  t>eneflciary  nations  are  constantly 
shipping  war  materiel,  paid  for  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  to  the  U.  8   S.  R. 

THl  rro  AND  THt  ILO 

Beyond  all  this,  the  Congress  Is  to  be  asked 
to  ratify  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion Charter  which  would  take  away  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  all  future 
power  over  both  internal  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  ITO 
should  decide  to  exercise  that  power  itself. 

The  Senate  is  to  be  asked  to  ratify  the 
rlght-to-organlxe  "conventiou  '  of  the  ILO — 
the  International  Labor  Organizaiiun. 

And  m  both  the  ITO  and  the  ILO  the 
United  States  would  have  one  vote  out  of 
about  50.  Indeed,  the  ILO  pact  would  by  Its 
own  tanoa  become  binding  on  the  United 
State*  even  though  no  other  nation  should 
adopt  it. 

The  ITO  and  ILO  are  only  two  of  a  dosen 
International  alphabetical  organisations  set 
up  by  or  alllllated  with  the  United  Nations 
and  which,  largely  by  aid  of  former  American 
New  Dealers  and  other  left-wingers  from 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  have  been 
busily  engai^ed  in  drafting  so-called  conven- 
tions of  agreements  to  be  submitted  to  the 
various  countries  for  ratification 

If  any  of  these  agreementa  is  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  th^n  under  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  it  tecomes  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  All  Federal  statutes  and  all  State 
statutes  inconsistent  therewith  are  thereby 
wiped  out  and  become  of  no  effect. 

te  an  astounding  situation  While 
It  mass  of  the  brain  and  brawn  of 
Aaierlca  is  engaged  under  private  enterprise 
In  carrying  on  the  thousand  and  one  activi- 
ties that  make  up  American  production,  in- 
dttstrlal.  agricultural  and  otherwise,  a  few 
thouaatxl  alien-minded  busybodlee.  most  of 
them  foreigners,  are  pluttlng  to  take  the 
American  Republic  apart  And  moet  Amer- 
icans who  are  working  with  them  v  aUen- 


minded.  These  pectole  are  engaged  in  cook- 
ing up  schemes  which.  If  ratified  (and  they 
will  be  ratified  unices  the  American  people 
wake  up).  wUl  ocimpletely  transform  the 
Government  of  thelunlted  State*. 

In  fact,  they  wit  transform  the  lives  of 
all  the  people  of  th4  United  States.  We  will 
have  scrapped  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  our  Coniitltutlon.  We  will  have 
abandoned  the  cen|tury-and-a-half  example 
the  United  States  l^as  given  the  world.  We 
will  have  permittee  alien  schemers  to  seize 
all  that  we  have  i  nd  all  that  we  are  and 
throw  It  Into  the  common  pot  with  the  rest 
America  will  have  surren- 
wllUng   to   appease   this 
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an  international  bill  of 

likewise  presently  come  up 


bill  of  rights  Im- 

Rlghts  in  the  Constltu- 

States?     It  does  not.     In 

of  theae  existing  rights. 


For  Instance,  it  says  nothing  about  any  rights 
of  property.  And  knowing  the  sources  ot 
these  propoaala.  It  requires  no  effort  to  see 
that  this  international  bill  of  rights  is  Jtist 
one  of  the  many  attempts  now  being  made 
from  various  directions  and  In  all  sorts  of 
ways  to  destroy  the  American  Republic. 

THI    ATLANTIC    PACT 

Then  there  is  the  Atlantic  Pact  which  has 
Just  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
which  we  discussed  In  letter  213.  The  rati- 
fication of  this  pact  wUl  contribute  vastly 
to  the  dismantling  of  the  free  government 
our  ancestors  set  up. 

The  Atlantic  Pact.  If  ratified,  will  be  imple- 
mented by  a  new  lend-lease  bill,  to  rearm 
certain  European  nations.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  on  April  27  admitted  as  much  to 
the  Senate  committee. 

The  first  lend-lease  bill  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  1941.  It  was  falsely  offered  to 
the  Congress  and  the -country  as  a  measure 
to  avoid  war.  It  was  precisely  the  opposite, 
as  we  and  others  predicted  at  the  time.  It 
was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
That  lend-lease  cost  the  United  States  »47.- 
000.000,000. 

What  did  this  Investment  purchase  for  the 
American  people?  First  of  all.  It  financed 
Soviet  Russia  in  building  up  the  most  threat- 
ening, most  powerful  nation  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  the  Eurasian  Continent.  It 
purchased  the  destruction  of  Germany,  the 
only  European  country  that  could  have  stood 
up  against  Soviet  Russia.  It  purchased  the 
socialization  of  Great  Britain  and  has  led  to 
the  astounding  situation  of  today  where  we 
free  Americans,  still  retaining  our  private 
enterprise,  are  paying  to  complete  the  so- 
cialization of  Britain  and  other  European 
countries. 

And  that  first  lend-lease  purchased  the 
destruction  of  China.  We  went  to  war 
against  Japan  In  order  to  maintain  the  open 
door  and  protect  China.  No  nation  ever 
went  to  war  and  more  completely  lost  what 
It  was  fighting  for  than  the  United  States 
in  its  war  against  Japan.  Regretfully,  we  say 
that  every  man  who  died  in  our  Pacific  cam- 
paign died  in  vain. 

Not  only  this,  but  we  have  thrown  away 
all  Asia.  Including  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 
For  certainly  the  80.OCO.000  Japanese  cannot 
live  without  food  from  the  China  mainland. 
And  they  will  not  get  that  food  now — unless 
Japan  makes  terths  with  Russian-ruled  Com- 
munist* China.  And,  of  covirse.  the  Philip- 
pines could  hardly  last  overnight. 

And.  cravenly  moved  by  the  Marxist  slogan 
"Imperialism."  we  are  at  this  moment  seek- 
ing to  compel  the  Dutch  Government  to  give 
m  to  communism  in  Indonesia. 

Hence  the  first  lend-lease,  costing  us  t47.- 
000.000.000.  purchased  the  greatest  disaster  m 
history.  Is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
second  lend-lease  will  bring  any  better  re- 
sult? 

Then  there  is  the  pending  Economic  Mo- 
bilization Act.  This  is  designed  for  emer- 
gencies. It  would  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  right  in  hU  discretion  to 
declare  an  emergency  and  to  take  over  the 
absolute  control  of  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  the  United  States.  That  control 
could  be  as  absolute  as  the  control  of  the 
Politburo  in  Soviet  Russia  for  of  course 
the  right  would  be  exercised  in  the  discre- 
tion of  his  advisers.  And  before  we  were 
through,  that  control  might  be  exercised  Just 
as  ruthlessly  as  the  Russian  Politburo  ever 
exercised  its  control  over  170.000,000  Soviet 
slaves. 

For  would  It  not  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
IntaroatlonalisU  that  have  disrupted  the 
world  the  past  15  years? 

ZIONIVr   DOMINATIOM    OT    AMZBICAN    rOUCT 

In  November  1947  the  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  voted  to  rectimmend  the  par- 
tition of  Palestine  between  Jews  and  Arabs. 
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It  was  purely  a  recommendation  (the  Assem- 
bly of  UN  has  power  only  to  recommend). 
But  the  Zionists  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment chose  to  treat  it  as  a  final  determina- 
tion. As  everybody  knows,  events  followed 
rapidly.  The  UN  and  the  United  States 
Government  backed  the  Zionists  at  every 
point.  When  American  Zionists  failed  by 
100  mUllona  to  raise  the  »250.000.000  they 
sought  In  1948.  the  Export-Import  Bank,  un- 
der the  thumb  of  our  administration,  ex- 
tended a  $100,000,000  loan  to  Palestine.  At 
every  turn  the  new  state  of  Israel  has  been 
treated  as  the  first  Interest  of  the  American 
admlnlstr  at  ion . 

Over  a  period  of  100  years  American  mis- 
sionaries, educators,  and  businessmen  had 
built  up  in  Mohammedan  countries  a  vast 
good  will  toward  America.  America's  atti- 
tude toward  the  Zionists  who  ruthlessly 
overran  the  Arabs  In  Palestine  has  brooked 
no  opposition  from  any  source.  When  the 
British,  naturally  smarting  under  the  out- 
rageous cruelties  practiced  by  Zionists 
against  the  British,  showed  their  resentment, 
the  Washington  administration  promptly 
sided  with  the  Zionists  and  against  the  Brit- 
ish. The  systematic  campaign  to  boycott 
British  goods  received,  so  far  as  we  could  ob- 
serve, not  the  slightest  censure  from  Wash- 
ington nor  In  such  supposedly  American 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Everything  was  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Zionists. 

UET'S  HAVZ  A  CONCRZSSIONAL  INVCSTICATIOK 

The  American  Politburo,  behind  the 
scenes,  acts  with  extraordinary  cunning, 
complete  selfishness,  and  ruthless  determina- 
tion to  secure  absolute  control  of  America. 
It  has  been  operating  at  a  growing  pace  ever 
since  Roosevelt  came  to  power  in  1933. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
until  Roosevelt,  no  alien  element  has  had 
more  than  a  passing  Influence  on  events. 
But  the  alien  element  now  ruling  commands 
huge  public  funds  and  the  presence  In  vital 
Government  positions  of  members  of  Its 
group.  It  has  the  ready  services  of  such 
smear  outfits  as  the  Antldefamation  League, 
and  such  voices  on  the  radio  as  Walter 
Wlnchell  and  Drew  Pearson  serve  It  well. 
Through  Intimidation  it  terrorizes  office- 
holders,   businessmen,    and    other    citizens 

alike. 

To  no  other  force  can  possibly  be  attrib- 
uted the  conception  and  execution  of  the 
tragic  moves  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations— Including      the      proposals 

advanced  today. 

It  was  alien-minded  Influence  that  per- 
suaded Roosevelt  to  scrap  the  1932  Demo- 
cratic platform  and  substitute  the  socialistic 
New  Deal.  It  was  alien  Influence  that  In- 
volved us  m  World  War  H.  the  most  disas- 
trous commitment  the  United  States  has 
ever  made.  It  was  alien  Influence  that  dom- 
inated much  of  our  war  policy. 

Practically  every  major  decision  made  with 
respect  both  to  our  domestic  policy  and  prac- 
tically all  our  foreign  policy  has  been  throtigh 
the  influence  of  men  like  Harold  Laski  and 
Felix  Frankfurter  and  many  others,  either 
aliens  today  or  allen-bom  or  of  recent  alien 
descent.  A  court  could  weU-nlgh  take  ju- 
dicial notice  of  the  fact  that  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  Frankfurter.  In  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  was  training  his  stu- 
dents for  future  jobs  In  Washington  and 
succeeded  In  placing  an  astonishing  number 
of  them  In  office. 

The  Congress  could  perform  no  greater 
service  toward  preserving  the  foundations 
of  our  RepubUc  than  to  turn  the  search- 
light of  fearless  investigation  on  the  methods 
and  the  Identity  of  this  American  Politburo. 

No  other  Investigation  by  Congress  could 
throw  such  light  on  what  has  happened  to 
America  In  the  last  17  years,  or  on  how  to 
meet    the    threats    that    confront    America 

today.  _ 

MxsvtN  K.  Habt, 

President.  Sational  Economic  Council.  Inc. 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnfNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  on  Federal 
aid  to  education  from  the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  of  April  7,  1949 : 

IDUCATION    DOWN    SOUTH 

Georgia  voters  have  just  turned  down  a 
proposition  which  would  have  raised  »45,- 
OOO.OCO  for  education,  roads,  and  other  State 
services. 

This  Is  not  surprising,  since  Georgia  Is  one 
of  the  States  which  would  benefit  most  under 
Federal  aid  to  education  measures  now  be- 
fore Congress. 

Why,  the  average  Georgia  voter  must  have 
asked  himself,  should  I  raise  my  local  taxes 
to  improve  public  schools  when  there's  a  good 
chance  taxpayers  In  other  States  can  be 
persuaded  to  help  foot  the  bUl? 

Using  the  admlnlstratlon-backed  Federal 
aid  formula  Georgia  Is  due  to  receive  $17,- 
745.000  in  school  aid  while  paying  out  some 
«4.476.000. 

This  is  the  equalization  principle  by  means 
of  which  It  is  propoeed  to  bring  schools  of 
the  'poor"  States  up  to  the  level  of  those  hi 
the  wealthier  States. 

Friends  of  Federal  aid  say  that  Georgia 
and  the  other  Southern  States  simply  lack 
the  resources  to  support  their  schools  ade- 
quately. Even  so  they  are  spending  propor- 
tionately more  of  their  income  for  education 
than  the  other  States. 

This  argument  looked  pretty  good  before 
the  war.  At  that  time  it  was  poasible  to 
show  that  the  Southern  States  were  spending 
as  much  as  3  percent  of  their  Incomes  for 
education.  In  the  war  years,  however,  the 
Southern  States  enjoyed  a  larger  percentage 
Increase  In  Income  than  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Last  year  only  11  of  the  48  States 
spent  as  much  as  2  percent  for  education. 
Only  one  of  those  11— North  Carolina— was 
a  Southern  State. 

Mississippi's  Income  climbed  so  rapidly 
that  Its  score  of  educational  effort  dropped 
from  3.7  percent  in  1940  to  1.7  percent  last 
year  Georgia,  whose  income  rose  frtKn  tOOl,- 
000.000  in  1939  to  $2,778,000,000  In  1947.  was 
spending  only  1.5  percent  for  education  In 
1947. 

From  this  It  would  seem  that  the  South's 
problem  is  not  so  much  Inability  to  pay  for 
better  public  schools  as  Its  unwillingness  to 
dig  into  its  own  pockets  to  raise  the  money. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  nXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9.  1949 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  May  4.  1949,  pertaining  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  repeal  legislation  which 
was  recently  belore  the  House  for  con- 
sideratioa: 


A  CONSPIBACT  COIXAFSXa 

The  approval  by  the  House  of  the  Wood 
bUl.  which  embodies  most  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  the  refus- 
al of  the  House  to  accept  even  a  compro- 
mise alternative  to  the  administration'! 
Thomas-Lesinski  bill,  marks  the  coUapee  of 
a  brazen  conspiracy  to  restore  the  dictatcaial 
powers  of  labor  leaders  over  business  and 
the  members  of  their  ovm  unions,  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  and  the  desires  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  in  its  final  form, 
regardless  of  whose  names  appear  on  the 
title,  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1949  will  retain  many  of  the  major  re- 
forms brought  about  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  ,    ^ 

These  will  Include  the  use  of  the  Injunc- 
tion to  curb  strikes  threatening  the  national 
health  or  safety,  the  requirement  for  noo- 
Communlst  affidavits,  which  probably  will 
be  extended  to  cover  employers  as  well  •• 
union  officials,  assurance  of  free  speech  to 
employers  and  the  requirement  that  union* 
as  well  as  employers  must  bargain  in  good 
faith. 

There  la  a  possibility  alao  that  the  new 
bill  will  continue  the  restrictions  againa* 
jurisdictional  strikes  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts, the  prohibition  against  the  assess- 
ment or  expenditure  of  funds  by  unions,  as 
well  as  corporations,  for  political  purpose*, 
and  limitations  on  the  closed  shop.  These 
provisions  may  be  added  to  the  bill  In  the 
Senate  If  the  House  does  not  adopt  them. 

The  Truman  admlnlsUatlon.  conniving 
with  the  labor  politicians,  sought  to  abollah 
these  reforms  and  to  foist  on  the  American 
people  the  one-sided  and  discredited  Wagner 
Act,  under  the  gtilse  of  carrying  out  Its  lu» 
terpretatlon  of  the  mandate  of  the  voters  M 
expressed  at  the  November  election. 

But  the  same  voters  who  elected  Preaident 
Tnmxan  also  elected  a  Congreas.  a  majority 
of  whose  Members  had  voted  to  enact  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  over  the  President's  veto. 
They  also  had  a  mandate  from  the  people. 

Nevertheless,  In  conformity  with  his  cam- 
paign promise  to  bring  about  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  President  Truman  Insisted 
that  Congress  accept  the  old  Wagner  Act  vir- 
tually imchanged. 

Thus,  the  President  was  wUllng  to  restore 
to  John  L.  Lewis.  A.  F.  Whitney,  and  other 
leaders  of  industry-wide  unions  the  power 
to  "ptill  the  switch"  on  the  American 
economy. 

He  was  willing  to  abolish  the  non-Com- 
munist affidavit  requirement,  which  gave 
unions  the  incentive  and  the  power  to  oust 
Communists  from  responsible  union  posi- 
tions. 

He  was  willing  to  muzzle  employers  by 
denying  them  the  right  of  free  speech  in 
their   relations   with   their   employees. 

He  was  willing  to  permit  unions  to  conceal 
their  financial  transactions  from  their  mem- 
bers, to  refuse  to  bargain  In  good  faith  when 
It  served  their  purposes  so  to  refuse  to  engage 
in  jurisdictional  strikes  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts and  to  spend  union  dues  and  assess- 
ments for  political  purposea. 

The  labor  leaders  cannot  complain  that 
President  Truman  failed  to  carry  out  hia 
part  of  the  conspiracy.  With  unprecedented 
candcv  he  brandished  the  patronage  club  over 
Congress,  promising  to  reward  those  Members 
who  supported  the  administration's  labor 
bUl  and  threatening  to  punish  those  who  op- 
posed it.  He  even  attempted  to  disassociate 
himself  from  the  concessions  which  Speaker 
Batsuuc  and  other  House  leaders  were  forced 
to  make,  although  everyone  on  Capitol  HUl 
was  aware  that  such  a  compromise  could  not 
be  spelled  out  without  someone  consulting 
the  White  House. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  people  are  not 
ready  to  embrace  a  labor  government  nor  to 
look  kindly  on  the  spectacle  of  labor  organ- 
izations attempting  to  dictate  to  the  White 
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Bouse  or  to  tb«  Congreas.  In  splt«  of  vf\- 
4itmeK  that  the  Whit«  Ikaamt  la  willing  to 
•eaept  luch  dictation.  Oaofnm  wlQ  not  do  ao. 


C«mct  Dcdmas  NeccsMury — WKat  Art 
They? 


EXTXN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  J»«W  M^Mf-Mrifr 

Of  THB  HOOftS  or  SOPUfUCNTATlVn 

MondAt.  May  I.  194$ 

Ut.  MERROW.  Ifr.  Speftkcr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rrmarlu  In  the  Rsc- 
on,  I  Include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  Carroll  County  Indpp*-ndent.  pub- 
lished In  Center  0»i.«lpee.  N  H ,  of  May 
f,  1949.  enUtled  "Correct  Decision* 
iry— What  Arc  TheyT': 

lactMOifa  MtccaaABT — what  Aas 

TMSV7 

And  now  raallsauon  la  slowly  coming  to 
the  United  stataa  that  the  foreea  of  rt^mmu- 
■IHB  an  ttili  marctiing  ahead  la  tiicir  pro- 
grmm  td  c^panaton. 

Tot  all  practical  purpoaea  China  haa  gone, 
"nicre  wUl  b«  l^htlni;  and  laat  standa  but 
the  Commualata  bave  been  roUing  so  atcadily 
that  It  does  not  aaam  poaaible  that  any  force 
tbc  Nationallata  can  organise  will  stop  them. 

Tbia  all  adda  up  to  a  moat  discouraging 
world  plctin-e  for  us.  During  tbe  First 
World  War.  Ruaaia.  England,  and  Prance  held 
tbe  Germans,  receiving  and  inflicting  mil- 
Uona  of  casual  Ilea  wbile  we  were  preparing 
to  aand  men  overseas.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  altboiigb  Prance  folded  quickly 
under  tbe  German  Impact.  Ruaaia  and  Eng- 
land held  and  held,  white  we  trained  and 
equipped  our  men. 

But  now  we  have  no  one  to  act  aa  a  shield 
for  us.  Ruasia.  who  waa  an  ally.  Is  now  an 
enemy.  England  Is  bled  wbitc  financially 
and  atnca  IMfi  haa  survived  only  tbrough  our 
aid.  Prance  is  Just  beginning  to  recover, 
but  It  will  be  years  t>efore  sbe  again  be- 
eoaoes  a  real  power.  It»ly  cannot  be  counted 
on.  Belgium  and  Holland  must  be  rearmed 
bafora  tbey  are  again  effective. 

That  leaves  us,  the  United  Statea.  as  tbe 
one  great  power  to  oppoae  communisni. 

The  daelalaos  to  be  made  In  Washington, 
during  tha  next  few  weeks,  may  easily  deter- 
mine the  course  of  world  history  during  tbe 
next  few  decades. 

If  we  do  not  give  enough  military  and 
Snanclal  aid  to  the  democratic  nations  of 
■nrope.  then  their  value  as  a  buffer  against 
the  Russians  becomes  nothing.  If  we  give 
too  mxich  help,  then  we  place  too  great  a 
harden  on  our  Nation  and  we  will  run  our- 
srtves  Into  a  major  depression.  And  that 
la  esactiy  what  the  Ruaaians  hope  that  we 
will  do. 

If  we  give  aid  to  China,  chances  are  that 
the  Ccmmunlst.i  will  capture  the  equipment 
and  then  turn  it  on  the  National isU.  If  we 
do  not  give  aid.  we  turn  otir  faces  against  tha 
last  hope  of  even  a  semldemocracy  in  China. 

If  wc  rearm  Japan  and  allow  her  to  rebuild 
her  commercial  empire,  we  are  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  former  bitter  ent-mles. 
Bat  if  we  do  not  do  this,  we  are  discarding 
a  moat  valuable  potential  ally. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  utterance  of  pious 
platitudes  and  cxpreasiuna  of  hope  that  tbe 
Oocnmunists  will  become  reasonable.  Their 
(•cord  abows  that  the  only  type  of  inUr- 
natmnal  politics  tbey  understand  cr  respect 
are  those  based  en  sheer  power. 

Today  w«  must  make  our  movas  wisely. 
Whether  or  not  the  men  \tx  Waablntton.  or 
any  group  of  men  In  uie  whole  world,  ttava 
tha  wladum  and  forekight  to  make  tlM>  cor- 
»act  declaiona   la   very  much  of   a  question. 
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HON.  L.  GAllY  CLEMENTE 
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Monday, 


Mr,  CLEMEJrri 

corvsent  to  extern 

Rjccoio.  I  Include 

Appearing  in  the 

date  of  May  9. 

Flight  Retraced.  P^te 

proper  to  have  It 

oration  of  the  thirtieth 

the  flr^t  night  ac 

HisToaic    Pmokt 
McM  STANtriNO  Ar 
Pnar  Taie  Rcquuio 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my  remarka  In  the 

herewith  an  article 

York  Timed  under 

headed  "HUtorlc 

r."   I  think  it  only 

Inserted  In  commem- 

■nnlversary  of 

the  Atlantic. 

Ifr.-ntAcn,     FAaTta— Navt 

AMTic  iM  16  Houaa,  But 

19  Days 


I  ew 

P49. 


DM 


boar  led 


(By  Jo|in 

At  2:10  p.  m. 
the  wooden  alrplan  i 
at  Ployd  Bennett 
trace  the  first  fllKh: 
Atlantic,  on  wbleh 
8  minutes  before. 

Tbey    were   Rear 
Ured)  and  Chief 
tor  Rhoades,  now  a 
Lockheed     Aircraft 
bank.    Calif.,    who 
mechanic  of  the  on 
Ing  planes  to  complete 
others  were  forced 

The  two  men 
bolder,  the  Lockheed 
wUl   land   them   In 
little   more   than    1£ 
parture.   in   contrasi 
flrst  flight  required 

The  Naval  Air 
announced  last  nlglit 
plane  was  1.553  mil^ 
on  its  way  toward 
sage   said   the   plant  i 
nules  an  hour  groum  t 
4,900  feet.     It  pas.se4i 
foundland  at  8:23  p 

The  plane  they  am 
Turrie   that  flew   fr^m 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
a   still    unbeaten 
at    1 1.230    miles. 
Tbomaa  D.  Da  vies 
plane  to  carry  tbe  at()m 
on  Its  long-distance 


WILL  Oir  OV1I 


tlte 


fllglt 


Irt 


The  Turtle  weighef 
off.     Tbe  plane 
ovar  Chatham.  Mass 
NswiWMlUland.   and 
passengers  can  sec 
countered  engine 
ties  on  the  first 

They  would  have 
later  except  lur  the 
on  the  ramp  that 
of  the  officers'  club 
to  the  former 
where   they   had 
1919. 

Three  other 
were    absent    from 
They  were  Admiral 
vice  presiflent  of  Par 
was  chief  planner 
the  1919  flight:  Lt. 
baaaet.  Long  Island, 
and  Admiral  P.  N.  1 
Washington. 

Rear  Adm.  Walter 
of  the  Third  Naval 
the  ceremonies,  said 
part  in  the  first  fltgli^ 
Ocer  of  the  U    8    8. 
destroyers  that  the 


May  9. 1949 


Bttiart ) 

yes^rday  two  Iron  men  of 

Ifavy-Curttss  4  began 

Maval  Air  BUUon  to  rs> 

ever  made  across  the 

t|)ey  set  out  30  years  and 

Adm.   A.   C.   Read    (re- 
Avlatlon  Pilot  Eugene  Say- 
Navy  inspector  at  the 
Corps     plant    at    Bur- 
were    commander     and 
one  of  the  three  atart- 
the  1919  flight.     The 
ct^wn  at  the  Aaores. 

another  Navy  record 

Neptvme  P2V-2,  which 

Lisbon   this   morning   a 

hours   after   their   de- 

to   tbe    19   days   their 

Stl^tion  at  Floyd  Bennett 

ttuit  at  10  p.  m.  the 

out  from  the  airfield 

Azores.     A  radio  mes- 

was    traveling    at    186 

speed  at  an  altitude  of 

over  Cape  Race.  New- 

m.  (d.s.  t  ). 

flying  Is  the  Truculent 

Perth.   Australia,   to 

October  1.  1946,  aetting 

s   record   for    range 

pilot    Is    Commander 

who  helped  design   tbe 

bomb  and  who  flew  it 

record. 


Wi  )rld 
Its 


TaOUBLS  SPOTS 

61.000  pounds  at  take- 
planned  to  dip  low  and  circle 
Halifax.  Trepassey  Bay. 
the  Azores  so  that  tbe 
places  where  they  en- 
triuble  and  other  dlfflcul- 


ty^en  off  exactly  30  years 

delay  of  speechmaklng 

5ked  out  from  the  rear 

oter  Ruckaway  Inlet,  close 

RockMway  Naval  Air  Station. 

prt^ared  for  the  flight  of 

survtv^vs  of  the  historic  flight 

yesterday's    ceremonies. 

John  H    Towers,  now  a 

American  Airways,  who 

flight  commander  for 

IValtar  Hlnton,  of  Man- 

who  is  In  the  Par  East, 

Bellinger  (retired),  of 


ai  d 


5.  DeLany.  commandant 
1  Mstrlct  here,  In  opening 
that  he,  too,  had  a  small 
Be  waa  executive  of- 
Craven.  one  of  the  fifty 
Navy  had  strung  along 


the  course  as  weather  stations,  cotirse  mark- 
ers, and  possible  rescue  vessels. 

Rear  Adm.  Alfred  N.  Pride,  now  Chief  of 
the  Btireau  of  Aeronautics  In  the  Navy  De- 
partment, who  also  had  a  part  as  a  Junior 
officer  on  the  escort  vessels,  said  that  new 
Interceptor  fighter  planes  and  other  tjrpes 
were  being  developed  by  tbe  Navy  to  protect 
the  sea  lanes  from  possible  attack. 

Robert  L.  Earle.  vice  president  of  the  Cur- 
tlss-wnght  Corp.,  successor  to  s^urtlas  Air- 
plane Corp.,  which  built  the  NC  planes  used 
In  the  first  flight,  paid  tribute  to  the  adTance 
the  Navy  bad  made.  The  two  engines  of 
the  Truculent  Turtle,  he  pointed  out.  deliver 
almost  four  times  the  horsepower  possible 
from  the  four  Liberty  engines  in  the  IIC-4 

Kenneth  F,  Behr.  of  the  department  of 
marine  and  aviation,  represented  Mayor 
ODwyer  at  the  ceremonies. 

The  Turtle  took  off  under  an  umbrella  of 
300  Navy  fighter  and  patrol  planes. 

The  Truculent  Turtle  Is  due  to  leave  Lis- 
bon Wednesday,  circle  over  Plymouth  where 
the  NC-4  ended  her  voyage,  and  go  on  to 
Hortholt.  near  London. 

On  Friday  the  Turtle  wUl  go  to  Paris  for  3 
days  St  the  international  sir  show  there. 


If  die  Marshall  Plan  BackfiriBg? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBKNTATTVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  disturbing  reports  have  been 
Issued  out  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  our  so-called  Euro- 
pean recovery  plan.  Michael  L.  Hoff- 
man, writing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
states  that  national  economic  planning 
is  driving  Europe  toward  increased 
autarchy  and  less  efficient  use  of  the 
natural  resources  o'  those  countries.  If 
this  is  true,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  act. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times: 

EuROPx  Is  Wakjjed  or  Autakcht  Dairr — UN 
Economic  Boako  Citks  National  Planning 
Damceb — Aims  Said  To  Mianaa 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

Gknkva,  May  6. — National  economic  plan- 
ning la  driving  Europe  toward  increased 
autarchy  and  less  efficient  use  of  Its  re- 
sources, according  to  the  economic  survey  of 
Europe  in  1948  issued  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  CanaiAiaion  for  Europe. 

In  a  wamlaf  to  governments  of  both 
eastern  and  western  Europe,  the  commission 
economists  cite  the  contrast  between  the  pro- 
fessed aims  of  International  cooperation  and 
actual  Investment  programs  as  evidence  of  a 
dangerous  trend. 

"The  avowed  aim  of  much  of  the  current 
economic  planning  is  to  bring  about  a  higher 
degree  of  integration  of  European  economy," 
the  report  says.  "Tet  the  observable  ten- 
dencies appear  to  move  la  the  oppoaite  di- 
rection. This  la  true,  not  only  in  relations 
between  the  two  great  complementary  re- 
gions, the  west  and  east  of  Europe,  where 
political  cleavages  hamper  tbe  development 
of  economic  cooperation  It  also  appears  to 
be  true  within  these  two  regions  owing  to  the 
ri^ld  trading  tramework  within  which  eco- 
nomic controls  neceasarUy  operate  and  ow- 
ing to  the  absence  so  far  of  any  satisfactory 
mechanism  fur  expanding  long-range  plan- 
ning to  the  field  of  international  trade." 

In  a  detailed  study  of  national  plans  the 
survey  finds  that  mi   the  whole  they  have 
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yu^n  fairly  weU  fulfilled.  Looking  at  the  Ing  the  construction  of  Hunter  Liggett  Mill-  Second.  Determine  ^he  governmental 
^IrranleMOStScS  however  It  finds  that  tary  Reservation,  executive  officer  during  de-  functions  that  are  now  being  adminis- 
iSued  d^fe^J^e^t  i^^^^          Unas  de-       sig^  of   Camp  Beale,  Marysvills.   Calif.,  ex-       ^^^ed  in  Washington,  D.  C.  that  could 

aumed  to  bring  increased  self-sufficiency  for  ecutlve  aseistant  to  the  oommanding  gen-  .  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  administered  in  Other 
each  country  will  lead  to  decreased  self-suf-  •"!,  Ninth  Service  Command,  and  a^com-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States  far  removed 
flciency  for  Europe  as  a  whole.                          SI^S**^                                                               from  the  present  National  Capital. 

Production  programs  of  the  ^a^io"*  ;=o"°-  i  ,eei  akin  toward  your  people  of  eastern  Third.  Consider  and  submit  to  Con- 
tries  reveal  the  trend  '^•"^^.^trTal^m-  Texas,  having  been  hospitalized  during  gress  plan.5  submitted  by  architect*,  en- 
^!^SLJf^^^ltS^^uroJ^n^ui^ri^Tt,  HH3-I4  at  the  Army  hospital.  Longview.  gineers  and  Civic  or  Other  publlc-splrlted 
5:SS  i^«5S^^i7S^nlon"at^^^^^            Te.    and  can  recall  the  treatment  accordad  ^^^  patriotic  perK,na  and  organlxatlon. 

tS^'SJ^^TvrodJ:  ^.  .t  home.             m.  ^  ^^^^^^^  °''  '^  '^°'^' 

Whereas  71  percMit  of  petroleum  products                  ^°^'  "«*     '•      j^^  ^  BAMnn.  __— 

X*  S^£  n.~ '  JJ2  \ul£S"'?o:      Brmk-iio^  of  approximate  co.t  of  auxiliary 

SLd  itS  pr^ucti.  the  fsll  in  the  share          or  cultural  oapxtal  with  l^J^ro^und  fa-  OrfMhti  Vetef.ni  of  MichifM  Prttttt 

!2^!I-L!!*^^>iI^tha  same  oeriod  Is  from  11.7          etlitiet  to  be  located  at  heart  of  United  •^^,      ^     ,   /,           ^  ^ 

2  W^oTJ^ttSi^^  SIS*  fil~  •  <»f«P          ''<*'"•  »^«*^W*  *'»  '^'  O**''*  "'^'"''^'^  "•«  ^^^  C««««UtlOE 

^  over  80  percent  U  contempteUd.  while  near  iprtng  field.  Mo.  ^^^  _.    „^. 

for  rayon  yarn,  production  plans  call  for  re-       und . — •JIS'22  EXT1N8ION  OP  REMARKfl 

duclnf  dependance  on  Imports  to  ona-llfth       Airport - i.ooo.oog  ^ 

°'.^5rorjr;v.lnt.rnstlonalcoop.ra.       ""'ZTy^^lT.T/ir.iT.:      J.OOO.OOO  HON.  GEORGE  C.  S ADO W SKI 

tlon  will  be  tha  extent  to  which  thsse  ten-      EaUroad   faclUtlas....— ---—      \^-^  or  mickioaj. 

dencles  can  be  counuracted  by  a  ooneclous      streets,  gradinf .  landscaplnf-.      3.  ooo,  ooo  -^rraw  «•  ■cwbskcmtativM 

effort   to  introduce  closer  Intefratlon  Into       capltol  building   (with  1  large  W  THE  HOUSE  OF  MFM81HTATIVW 

the  separate  plans  and  policies."  the  survey          »nd  3  small  auditoriums,  con-  Monday.  May  9.  1949 

wys.     "80  far  llttU  has  been  accomplished          ference  rooms,  etc.) --     »«•  ^- ^  _.     oAT^wairt     vfr  «n-.kpr  th<»  ar- 

in  this  direction "                                              offlce  buildings  (l»-dispersed).    15.000,000  Mr.  8ADOW8KI.    Mr.  Spealcer.  the  or- 

It  is  implicit  in  the  data  assembled  »»y  the      Housing  (Government  employ-  ganized  veterans  of  Michigan,  through 

■CA  that  the  MarshaU  plan  has  so  far  had          .^s  and  offlciaU) 10, 000, 000  the  Conaolldated  War  Veterans  CoundU 

M  lu  principal  long-run  effect  the  encour-  underground  facilities  (storage  of  Michigan,  Inc.,  and  the  Allied  Veterana 
agement  In  Europe  of  this  nationalistic  trend.  facilities  for  archives,  secret  Council  of  Wayne  County.  Inc..  have 
The  suivey  points  out  that  both  investment  ^^^  technical  information,  adopted  the  following  resolution  protest- 
programs  and  supplies  of  raw  materials  to  ^^  necessary  faculties  for  ^^^  ^^le  release  Of  Use  Koch.  The  Allied 
western   European   Industry   would   be   im-          operation    of    vital    Govern-          ,^  „„„  Veterans  Council,  Inc..  of  Michigan,  is  a 

possible  of  attainment  without  united  States          ^7,,  agencies) 88,000.000  ^\"^"^roup    representing    the    United 

aid  m  meeting  the  overseas  trade  deficit                individual  State  building   (do-  ^nLsh  War  Veterans   Veterans  of  Por- 

Commentlng  on  the   survey's  revelations                         ,  ^     ^j  ^nd  not  more  Spanish  War  irf\,^:J%^l:l^  Ameri- 

of  an  autarchic  trend  in  planning,  Nicholas           \^^    ^,,    „,    ,^,    f^eUities  eign  Wars  o^^^e  United  States    Ajnert- 

Kaldor.  ECA  research  director  and  one  of          ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  to  be  used  by  can  Legion.  Disabled  American  Veterans, 

the  principal  authors  of  the  survey,  said:                 ^^^^    agencies    for    ctUtural  Red  Arrow.  Polish  Legion  of  American 

"This  Is  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  fea-          ^^^  liaison  purposes) 4,000,000  Veterans,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 

ture  of  the  entire  economic  situation  In  Eu-                                                              United    States.    Military    Order    of    the 

rope."                                                                              Total 100,000,000  p^rpie  Heart,  Canadian  Legion  of  Wayne 

-^ —                                Location  should  be  in  moderate  climate,  County,  Yankee   Division  Veterans   As- 
near   a   mountainous   area   near   center   of  sociation,    Canadian   Corps    Association, 
New  National  Capital                          united  states  and  fairly  near  large  urban  p^i^^  Army  Veterans  Association,  Dis- 

area.  trict    No.     6.    Marine    Corps    League, 

r-B-TTTTMcsTOM  OF  REMARKS                     These  faciUties  will  be  used  during  peace-  j^^^r  Veterans,  Polar  Bears  Associa- 

EXTENS.ON  OF  REMARIib                 ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  departments  of  the  Federal  J^^^^o^  Division.  AMVETS,  Cath- 

o*                                             Government,  for  storage  of  records  and  sci-  """'           Veterans    Army  of  the  Phllip- 

HON   WRir.HT  PATMAN                    •ntiac  data,   special  congressional   commit-  ohc  War  Veterans,  Airoy  Oi  uie 

HUN.  WKllitll  rAlWIAn                    '^^           ,^^  se^ions  of  the  Congress  during  pmes.  R.  Schneidewind. 

OF  TEXAS                                        extreme  heat  or  cold  weather  in  Washington.  whereas  the  21  veteran  organizations  of 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES           ^Iso  shaU  be  a  cultural  center  of  the  coun-  Michigan,  representing  some  900,000  veterans; 

J        „       o    fofo                           trv   and  for  the  enjoyment  and  educational  and                                                    .              ^  ^. 

Monday.  May  9.  1949                          p^poses  of  all  individuals,  and  for  the  pres-  whereas   the   Michigan   Legislature,   both 

Mr   PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in-       ervation  of  State  and  human  righta.  house  and  senate:  and 

serUng  herewith  for  information  only  a          This  cultural  or   auxUlary  capital   would  Whereas  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 

letter  and  statement  by  John  M.  Barnes        be  accessible  to  ^^'^^^^^'^^^^J'^^^^.  "^^^^re^  the  Honorable  O.  Mennen  WU- 

Of  Oakland.  CaUf.,  concerning  a  second       states  for  ^^;^,^f  "^;"°^^^"^'  *^L  ,  uams.  Governor  of  Michigan,  have  all  Joined 

capital  of  the  United  States.     They  are       l°y°^«°.^' J^ J^^V  *n  ^e^^   outfc^k   on  with  the  citizens  of  our  state  in  protesting 

self-explanatory  and  are  as  follows:            -  ern  -  -^"^^^-.-.TalSr.    it^^ouid  the  pending  «»"- ^^J"  .^^^^h^ ^^'- 

O.K...1,.  CAU,..  April  13.  1949.           ^J^^!^  ,,  ,,,,ous  advantage  should  we  get  ^^^^^^^.^^."^IZ^  ?ei"wnL°n:''^d 

Representative  Wbicht  Patman.                             involved  in  another  war.  whereas  former  prisoners  of  Buchenwald. 

Texas  Representative,                                            ^ost  of  $100,000,000  is  small  In  comparison  ^     ^^  officials  who  attended  her  trial 

Wash^n^ton.  DC.                       ^Ith  annual  cost  of  mUltary,  and  Marshall  J^*^f^%'c^°^  ^.er  release:  and 

D,A,     REPaBttNTATiva     P"»«*f;,;^*J^.f       plan.    This  estimate  of  cost  should  be  sufll-  "V^.^^^  !,„  abi^lute  disregard  of  the  rules 

herewith  Is  data  and  f^'^o^^'^^'"***"  ,  !^f  th«       clent  for  at  least  10  years,  and  provide  neces-  j    ^  ^^^  concepts  and  precepU 

tlve  to  establlshUig  a  «<=°°^  capital  of ^e                tBCiUUen  for  operation  of  vital  Federal  °[            ^^  q^.  ^^^ 

United  States.    This  Is    n  co"J^°^iX.T  hv       agencies.    It  Is  for  tbe  purpose  of  preserving  whereas  she  has.  by  her  Inhumatt 

your  Ideas  as  set  forth  In  a  "^'^  *";"*  "^       ^^  improving  the  know-how  so  vital  to  the  ^^jjit^iy  forfeited  her  right  to  ava 

Correspondent  Othman.    Copies  ofthis  rec                          ^^^           ^^^  ^^^^  q^^^  ^ut  the  .    ^^^^  j^^  ^jople:  Therefore  be  It 

ommendation    have    previously    J*^    »"^       whole  world.  HttwotiMfd.  That  Ihe  veterans  of  the  State  of 

mltted   to  President  Truman  and  benators       whole  woria.                            orraaan  ICleb^    in  the  name  of  our  constituted 

WATNE    MORSE,    WnxiAM    Knowi^.    Gi^                        «K,LtmoK  TO  «  OFFMD  J^^SS;.  and  th^p^^ple.  urge  that  Con- 

TAYLoa.  and  Alk-xandeh  Wilet.                                  j^  j^  ^^y  pij^^  ^q  Introduce  a  resolution  ^^^  ^^^  definite  and  positive  actlOQ  against 

I  am  a  general  contractor  and  will  submit       ggjij^g  for  the  appointment  of  a  com-  ^^^  release  of  Ilse  Koch  in  the  Interest  of 

an   informal   bid   for   supervising   construe-       ^.^ee  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  upholding  the  principles  of  democracy  and 

tlon   of    facilities   In    accordance   ^^t^   ^he                          ^      ^g  recommendations  to  justice. 

attached  plan.  My  antecedence  Include  f°"^i?  „_'^- "  -_  the  fol^^^^  (This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  organ- 
residence  in  Alameda  or  Contra  Costa  Coun-  ^t^e  Congress  onineiOliow^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  Michigan  through  the  con- 
ties  Since  1926.  I  am  a  licensed  general  con-  pirst.  Whether  «>,f  J^^f  *;^°?  '  „°3  soUdated  War  Veterans  Councils  of  Michl- 
tractor  rith  over  20  years'  construction  en-  ^  gjyen  to  the  establishment  ot  anotner  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  veterans  CouncU  « 
glneerlng  and  administration  experience  In       National  Capital,  either  to  entirely  take  ^a'   e  county.  Inc.) 

development  of  the  East  Bay  area  and  the                            j          present  National  Capital  ,         .^              ,     .„   iici.,v,iff«« 

?^Imc  Northwest.    I  also  spent  a  number  of      ^f  P^*"^'^mSiUtto  be  used  when  de-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  Mlchjan 

years  with  the  United  States  Army  on  many  or  to  supplement  it  w  «c  u^~  ^^  ^^^^  incensed  over  the  release  Of 
assignments   Including    post   engineer   dur-       Sired. 
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this  bestial  woman.  The  Michigan  State 
Lefl^lature,  the  how^e  and  senate,  and 
the  common  council  of  Detroit,  and  the 
Goremor  of  Michigan,  together  with  the 
21  veteran  organizations,  also  thoa'^ands 
of  other  Individuals,  active  In  both  public 
and  private  Mfe,  have  protested  Frau 
Koch's  release. 

Al  Atkins,  an  RCAP  filer,  has  brought 
the  Use  Koch  case  strongly  to  public  at- 
tention. He  has  already  enlisted  600.000 
Michigan  war  veterans  in  the  crusade  to 
keep  Use  Koch  behind  the  bars.  At  this 
point.  I  wish  to  include  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press : 
BrcHrrrwu*  VicTiif  m  Puisutt  or  Jx:snc« — 

Amauk—   Eviosncx   i2r    Attzmpt   To    Kxzp 

ILBS  Kocm  Bsaoan  Bams 


(By  Sam  Petok)  -=- 

Remember  Al  Atkms? 

Hes  the  fiery  RCAF  flier  whoae  Impas- 
aloned  outburst  against  the  "Birch  of  Buch- 
enwald"  was  published  in  the  Free  Press  last 
month. 

His  lone  voice  of  indignation  against  the 
atrocities  commuted  at  the  Nazi  extermina- 
tion factory  has  stirred  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay 
to  •samtne  th«  possibility  at  trying  Use  Koch 


Ha  now  is  working  »t  rounding  np  af- 
Mavlts  from  the  prisoners,  like  himself,  who 
were  imprisoned  there. 

"I'U  take  the  evidence  to  General  Clay 
even  if  I  have  to  swim  across  the  ocean  to 
get  there."  he  promised. 

Is  Al  mad?  That's  mild  understatement. 
Hto  twinkling  gray  eyes  turn  steel  and  he 
squares  the  ]aw  when  he  talks  about  the 
wowaii  wtoo.  be  says,  made  lamp  shades  out 
at  hWMin  flesh. 

He's  sore  enough  to  make  soapbox  speeches 
about  the  relaxing  of  Frau  Koch's  life  sen- 
tence to  4  years. 

"I  don't  have  a  plugged  nickel  and  I'm  not 
a  public  speaker."  he  snld.  "But.  brother. 
I'm  boiling  inside.  I  keep  waking  up  from 
the  nightmare  of  Bticheowald  In  a  cold  sweat. 
It  was  hell." 

Al,  who  lives  at  15653  Creaoentwood.  East 
Detroit,  spent  S  months  at  the  concentration 
camp  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

"I  was  there  with  164  other  soldiers."  he 
added.  "AiOc  any  of  those  guys.  They  can 
tell  you  Al  Atkins  wants  no  mercy  for  the 
'bitch  of  Bucbenwald.  " 

He  wants  the  184  prisoners  of  war  who  were 
tn  the  coneentration  camp  with  him  to  Join 
In  a  protest  against  the  reduced  sentence 
which  will  see  her  out  of  prison  in  a  year. 

For  to  Atkins,  who  now  lives  at  15653  Crea- 
ecntwood,  she  was  a  part  of  "the  terror  and 
horror  over  the  camp  that  went  through  you 
Ilk*  an  electric  shock." 

Mo:  he  never  saw  Ilse  Koch,  the  red-haired 
widow  cf  a  commandant  of  the  concentration 
camp,  order  the  tattooed  flesh  removed  from 
pruoners  for  lamp  shadies. 

But  Atkins  says  he  saw  two  men  from 
whom  the  skin  was  removed  and  other  un- 
fonrettable  hanon. 

"Those  other  164  guys  who  were  with  me 
could  tell  the  same  thing."  Atkins  relates. 

How  did  Arlaona-born  Atkins  land  at 
Buchenwald?  He  Joined  the  BCAF.  On  July 
4.  1944.  be  was  shot  down  near  Chartrea. 

aoBM  oC  the  crew  of  the  bomber  were  killed. 
two  goC  back  to  tegliid  safely,  be  wandered 
la  a  daae  tor  10  teys.  He  was  picked  up  b> 
th»  gaatapo.  who  turned  blm  over  to  the  S8 

For  a  few  days  he  wus  in  Fteane  Prison. 
nsar  Paris,  but  word  came  the  Amarlcan 
Armies  were  near, 

"So  the  iM  put  70  of  us  in  a  boxcar,  threw 
in  some  bread,  and  locked  the  doors."  Atkins 


70.   without  any  sanitary   facilities. 

to  sit  except  In  relays,  wsrs  locked  In 

the  boxcar  for  5  diiys." 

"Some  men  sacapsd  thrnogh  th«  floor  of 
the  car  the  third  B^t."  AUins  related,    "lo 


en 


c  ays 


Beck-  -died 


tl.ey 


were 


djy 


Atkns 


Si  ltd 


t) 
toy 


ttey 


then  they  took  o\ir 
through  the  ear 
anybody." 

Then    on   the   flit 
unlocked.    Instead  of 
war  camp  they  wsr* 
designed  terror  strucfc 

A  Hon  on  a  long 
entrance.    The  guart^ 
which  they  sicked 
St  lifting  his  cap  in 

"For   the   first   7 
us  prisoners  sleeping 
even  a  blanket."  AtkV- 
boys — named 
shortly  after. 

Then  they  moved 
to  a  hut — sleeping 
ahelf.      There    had 
to   12.  there  before 
moved  in. 

"V7e  heard  that 
away  and  killed."  he 

Some  days  they 
weren't.     A  12th  of 
man's  ration  for  a 

In   3    months 
106  to  118  pounds  at 
wavers    from    terrlbis 
memory. 

"There    were    1.40C 
area  near  us."  he 
No  buildings  there 
food  over  the  fence 

He  remembered  a 
who  could   get   und^ 
over  to  the  Americarv 

"They  both  spoke 
Monday  afternoon 
Gurth.  the  other  bo 
gassed  them." 

In  October  the 
oners  out  to  watch 
liahmen    they    said 
membered. 

There  was  personaJ 

While    Frau    Koch 
aearing  freedom 
tion   was   not 
montlis. 

"Being  a  woman 
more   unnattu-ai  an( 
committee  said. 

"The  error  In  the 
blemish  on  the 
principles  of  Jtistlce 

Fergtison's  group 
Clay  la  bound  by  nc 
nylng  him  the 
cislon. 

The  special 
try  Prau  Koch  has 
emed  only  by  his 

That's   why    At 
an  ocean  In  hopes 

A  medical  aide 
Information  out  of 
Ing  deep  wounds  in 
to  know  how  long  it 
to  heal. 

"I  told  him  any 
would  be  military 

"bo    he    jabbed 
breaking  them  open 
a  mUitary  secret,  toe . 

Througli  all  the 
the  whispers  of  the 
called  "the  bitch  of 

"I  met  two  man 
moved  for  those 
was  said  to  make. 

"TTiey're    probably 
testimony  they  wooi^ 
Army    board    rsduc^ 
dead  mnke  poor  witi 

He  brooded  a 
poss  they  think  thoie 
Buchenwald  were  foi 

"I'm    not    a 
*^ut  if  I  ran  Into 
ran  that  camp  I'd 
hands." 


el  othss 


away,    Tbsy  shot 
seve^l  times  but  didn't  hit 


day,  the  boaear  was 
being  at  a  prlsoa«r-of- 
X  Buchenwald — and  Its 

them  at  once, 
eash  circled  the  camp 
had  man-kllllng  dogs 
any  Inmate  sluggish 

there   were   16S  of 

on  rock  piles,  without 

8  recalled.    One  of  the 

of     pneumonia 


them  Inside — 750  men 

[our   to   a   4-foot   wide 

I  een    gypsy    children,    3 

he   war   prisoners  were 


had  all  been  taken 
said. 

fed.    On  others,  they 
a  loaf  of  bread  was  a 


weight   went   from 

Buchenwald.    His  mind 

memory    to    terrible 


English.     And  then  one 

took  the  1,400  away, 

and  all  the  rest,  and 


releaa  Bd 


wat 


wio 
pur!  es 


min  kite 


viol*  Jt 


one 


Jews  In  a  fenced-oft 
"Kept  like  cattle, 
all.  They  Just  threw 
them." 

Gurth,  and  another, 
the  fence   and   come 


Nszls  forced  all  the  prls- 
he  hanging  of  18  Eng- 
»»e    spies,    Atkins    re- 

brutality. 

was    informed    of    her 

imf^edlately,  the  Inlurma- 

to   the   press   for   3 


nade  her  participation 
more  deliberate."  the 

Coch  case  Is  an  Isolated 
vigil  ance  of  our  democratic 

llscovered  that  General 

written  regulation  de- 

powar  to  reconsider  his  de- 

mlllts  ry  court  he  created  to 
n  3  precedents — It  is  gov- 
ru.  as. 
tkloi 


Is   crying   out   across 
being  heard, 
trying  to  pry  militaiy 
I  ktklns  as  he  was  dress- 
bis  leg.     Atkins  wanted 
would  take  his  wounds 

aiiswers  to  his  que^tions 
se  xttm."  Atkins  recalled, 
d^p    Into    the    wounds, 
again  and  said.    That  s 

ijerror  of  the  camp   ran 
mhuman   woman   they 
Buchenwald." 
had  tattooed  flesh  re- 
and  lamp  shades  she 
.itklna  Insisted, 
dead    now.    but   what 
have  been  before  that 
hsr    sentence.      The 
se.  I  suppose." 

and  added,  "I  sup- 
four  crematoriums  at 
frying  bacon." 

man,"    Atkins   says, 

of  the  monsters  who 

thsm  with  my  own 
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Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  are  the  veterans 
of  Michigan  aroused  and  angered  at  this 
commutation  of  sentence,  but  already 
veterans  in  12  States  have  joined  this 
crusade  against  Use  Koch  this  pa.<t  week. 
Up  to  this  date  no  satisfactory  reply  has 
been  received  from  the  military  author- 
ities or  from  Oeoeral  Clay  as  to  why  the 
life  sentence  was  set  aside,  and  why  thia 
commutation  to  a  4-month  Imprison- 
ment was  kept  a  dark  secret  from  the 
public. 


Verdict  of  History — Patemalisin  Great- 
est Internal  Menace  to  Progress  and 
Security 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  wrw  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
New  England  letter  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Baston,  dated  February  28, 1949: 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  Pair 
Deal  program  that.  If  adopted,  would  Impose 
Intolerable  burdens  and  speed  the  Nation 
down  the  road  of  socialism.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  program  would  raise  the  total 
budget  to  $60,000,000,000  annually  within 
a  5-year  period. 

On  the  surface  It  would  appear  that  pro- 
viding security  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
for  all  people  Is  In  keeping  with  an  advanc- 
ing civilization.  But  irrefutable  historical 
evidence  down  the  ages  clearly  shows  that 
the  protective  spirit  of  government  Is  the 
greatest  Internal  menace  to  general  welfare, 
:t3  it  undermines  the  very  foundation  of 
security  that  It  designs  to  establish. 

It  is  held  by  the  proponents  of  such  a 
program  that  a  nation  cannot  prosper  unless 
the  government  watches  over  Its  people,  pro- 
tects them  against  want,  and  directs  social 
and  economic  activities  througli  an  ever- 
expanding  bureaucracy.  But  when  a  govern- 
ment loses  confldence  in  the  capacity  of  its 
people  to  rule  and  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  proceeds  to  coddle  and  pamper  them 
and  to  shield  them  against  the  storms  of 
life,  the  wealth -creating  power  of  the  people 
is  undermined,  personal  initiative  Is  smoth- 
ered, and  incentives  seriously  Impaired  or 
destroyed.  The  end  result  Is  that  the  na- 
tion becomes  impoverished,  while  free  enter- 
prise and  self-government  are  engulled  In 
oome  form  of  regimentation.  This  is  the 
verdict  of  history. 

Let  us  call  the  roU  of  a  few  countries  that 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  doing  every- 
thing for  the  people,  and  soberly  note  the 
baneful  consequences.  There  was  Greece, 
the  mother  of  art  and  culture,  that  reached 
the  climax  of  her  glory  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
Pericles.  Under  this  benevolent  dictator  the 
government  embarked  upon  a  huge  spend- 
ing prcj.'ram  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  en- 
tertainment of  its  people,  a  laige  pnportlon 
of  whom  were  on  the  government  pay  roll. 
But  as  the  burdens  accumulated,  and  with 
bankruptcy  imminent.  Pericles  led  his  peo- 
ple Into  a  disastrous  war.  and  that  was  the 
end  of  Greek  leadership. 

As  Oreece  fell,  the  torch  was  handed  to  the 
Remans,  who  extended  clvUlzstlun  over  Eu- 
rope and  turmed  the  basis  of  modern  society. 
But  the  Roman  Empire  was  destroyed  be- 
cause iu  cltiaens  bees  me  flabby  and  too  weak 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  barbarians. 
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In  stating  the  catises  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  one  authority  has 
said :  "The  pressure  of  public  burdens  was  an 
increasing  disability  that  ate  the  very  heart 
out  of  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  alike: 
there  was  no  hope  to  inspire  energy  or  en- 
courage enterprise  and  the  gradual  decay 
culminated  In  an  utter  collapse." 

When  Rome  fell,  the  world  was  plunged 
Into  darkness  for  500  years.  The  torch  of 
learning  was  biimlng  very  low  and  would 
have  been  extinguished  If  It  had  not  been 
for  the  knights  and  their  friends,  the  monks. 
As  governments  became  weak,  daring  and  re- 
soiu-ceful  men  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
broadened  the  horizons,  lifted  the  spirits, 
and  stimulated  the  energies  of  the  people. 
Then  came  the  Crusades,  accompanied  by 
the  flourishing  of  international  commerce 
with  its  riches  and  leisure.  This  paved  the 
way  for  the  Renaissance,  the  rebuilding  of 
civUlzatlon  and  the  rapid  development  of 
learning  and  culture.  Then  followed  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  New  World,  and  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Great  Brit- 
ain emerged  as  the  leader  of  civilization, 
which  leadership  she  retained  untU  fairly 
recent  times. 

In  the  meantime  Spain,  too.  had  her  day 
of  glory  and  at  one  time  was  mistress  of  the 
world.  But  as  she  rose  in  power  her  govern- 
ment extended  its  protective  wings  so  that 
-•  •  •  everything  being  done  for  the 
people,  nothing  was  done  by  the  people." 
The  nation  tottered  Into  stagnation  from 
which  It  has  not  been  able  to  emerge. 

So  In  Spain,  as  In  Rome,  and  In  Greece, 
•••  •  •  It  was  when  things  were  the  most 
prosperous  on  the  surface  that  they  were  the 
most  rotten  at  the  foundation,"  according 
to  the  noted  historian.  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
Then  let  us  skip  a  few  decades  to  more 
modern  times  and  see  whether  the  extension 
of  paternalism  and  government  planning 
has  had  the  same  consequences  as  In  earlier 

times. 

Before  the  war.  the  Fascist  countries 
abroad  held  out  to  their  people  a  Utopian 
plan  of  lull  employment,  secvirity.  and  bet- 
ter homes.  This  was  to  be  achieved  by  a 
planned  economy  financed  by  government 
borrowing  and  spending,  while  a  totalitarian 
government  was  to  regulate  all  activities. 
But  after  surrendering  their  freedom  for  U- 
lusory  security  and  military  pageantry,  the 
Italian  and  German  people  were  led  Into  a 
war  of  aggression  that  ended  In  humiliation 
and  misery.  The  tragic  experience  of  the 
Fascist  countries  should  be  a  stark  warning 
to  us  of  the  dangerous  cotirse  plotted  by  those 
who  are  so  anxious  to  rebuild  our  society. 
In  the  face  of  indisputable  evidence  that  we 
are  following  the  same  economic  and  finan- 
cial pattern,  and  are  drifting  along  under  the 
same  forces,  we  cannot  afford  to  harbor  the 
illustration  that  It  "cannot  happen  here." 

Before  turning  our  backs  upon  a  system 
that  has  served  us  so  well  over  the  decades. 
we  should  ponder  now.  before  time  has  run 
out.  on  the  price  that  must  be  paid  should 
we  heed  the  siren  voices  of  those  who  would 
lead  us  down  tlie  road  to  serfdom.  We 
should  be  warned  that  government  planning 
through  the  ages  invariably  shows  that  one 
step  leads  to  another  until  finally  the  en- 
tire economy  and  all  institutions  are  brought 
under  the  iron  rule  of  bureaucracy. 

At  this  crucial  stage  we  shovUd  also  be 
mindful  that  It  Is  a  recognized  part  of  the 
Communist  strategy  to  have  this  coiintry 
spend  itself  into  bankruptcy  in  order  that  we 
may  be  softened  for  easy  conquest. 

liie  traElc  Irony  of  It  all  Is  that  after  spend- 
ing $400,000,000,000.  sacrificing  the  lives  of 
300.000  of  our  best  youth  to  defeat  the  Fascist 
powers,  and  now  spending  around  »20.000,- 
000  000  to  combat  conununism.  we  should  be 
pureulng  a  domestic  policy  that  wUl  inevita- 
bly lead  to  some  form  of  totalitarianism. 

So  with  red  lights  flashing  and  fog  horns 
blaring,  the  American  people  should  be  heed- 
ful of  the  danger  signals  that  the  many  chap- 


ters in  world  history  grimly  and  soberly  re- 
mind us  are  warnings  of  the  treacherous  reefs 
upon  which  have  been  wrecked  so  many  so- 
called  liberal  governments  down  through 
the  ages. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  Income 
and  wealth  are  not  created  by  Government 
but  by  the  productive  efforts  of  the  people. 
The  Government  merely  siphons  the  money 
by  means  of  taxes  and  borrowings,  and  then 
distributes  the  money  through  the  spending 
channels. 

The  government  providing  for  the  people 
Is  not  a  novel  experiment  but  can  be  traced 
back  to  dim  antiquity.  It  Is  atavistic  and  has 
a  blighting  Influence  on  the  recipients.  What 
might  appear  like  "manna  from  heaven" 
would  In  reality  be  a  dnig  that  In  the  course 
of  time  would  make  the  people  submissive 
and  subservient  to  those  in  power.  As  has 
been  said: 


Taft-Hartley  Act 


"Thus  runs  the  law.  and  the  law  shall  run  till 
the  earth  in  its  course  is  stlU 
That  whose  eateth  another's  bread  shaU  do 
that  other's  will." 


Portland  Veteran*'  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  N0R3LAD 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1949 
Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  herewith 
a  letter  written  by  Seward  P.  Reese,  dean 
of  the  school  of  law  of  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, giving  his  observations  on  the 
operation  of  the  United  States  veterans' 
hospital  at  Portland.  Oreg.  As  there  is 
so  much  controversy  over  the  conduct  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  com- 
mend this  letter  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress: 

CoLLXCE  OF  Law. 
WnxAMrrrz  UNn-ERsrrr. 
Salem,  Oreg.,  April  21,  1949. 

WALTEB  a.  NCHIBLAD. 

House  Office   Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Walteb:  This  letter  Is  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  be  a  patient  in 
the  veterans'  hospital  in  Portland.  Oreg.  I 
am  confident  that  the  diagnosis  (labora- 
tory work  and  analysis  by  the  physicians) 
and  treatment  was  as  good  as  I  could  have 
gotten  anywhere.  The  organization  and 
management  of  the  hospital  seemed  to  be  of 
a  verv  high  order. 

Incidentally,  I  do  not  see  how  a  hospital 
of  that  kind  could  possibly  render  adequate 
8<aTice  If  located  in  a  small  or  medium- 
size  community.  In  the  Portland  hospital 
they  have  the  advantage  of  the  constiltatlon 
with  both  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Oregcm  Medical  College  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  In  Portland 
in  addition  to  a  very  exceUently  trained 
staff  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 

Thls  letter  Is.  of  course,  unsolicited  and  Is 
being  written  you  because  I  know  at  times 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  criti- 
cized and  I  merely  want  to  put  a  good  word 
in  for  an  arganizatlon  when  I  think  it  Is 
deserved.  Thia  is  not  Intended  as  a  lobby 
letter  but  I  thought  vou  might  be  Interested 
In  my  reactions. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

SrwASD  P.  Reesx,  Dean. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESUE  C.  AR£NDS 

OF  UJ.IWOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISENTATIVBB 

Monday,  May  9, 1949 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  5, 1949.  pertaining  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal  legislation  which  was  recently  , 
before  the  House  for  consideration: 

BCTNGLING  STRATEGY 

The  defeat  that  the  administration  haa 
sustained  Is  not  diminished  by  the  House 
recommittal  of  the  Wood  biU  to  the  Labor 
Committee.  For  the  action  of  the  House 
the  previous  day  in  rejecting  the  Lesinskl 
bill  in  favor  of  this  substitute  measure  la 
proof  positive  that  the  administration  wUl 
either  have  to  accept  a  labor  bill  modeled 
along  Taft-Hartley  lines  or  elae  make  up  Its 
mind  to  live  with  the  Taft-HarUey  Act. 

Responsibility  for  this  political  debacle 
rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  House 
leaders  who  refused  until  too  late  to  consider 
reasonable  amendments  to  the  defective  ad- 
ministration bill.  A  good  share  of  the  blame 
for  their  strategic  defeat  ts  attributable  to 
the  short-sighted  tactics  of  labor  leaders  who 
fought  retention  of  various  protective  fea- 
tures of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  have 
proved  their  worth,  especially  provisions  for 
injunctive  relief  In  case  of  strikes  constitut- 
ing a  threat  to  the  national  welfare.  Fi- 
nally, the  President  himself  seriously  Im- 
paired the  chances  of  passage  of  the  admin- 
istration bill,  first  by  presenting  bis  lieuten- 
ants in  Congress  with  a  ready-made  bill  tai- 
lored to  fit  the  specifications  of  labor  leaders, 
and  more  recently  by  trying  to  coerce  Con- 
gress Into  accepting  that  bill  by  threaten- 
ing to  deny  patronage  perquisites  to  Dem- 
ocrats who  voted  against  it. 

The  political  btmgllng  that  led  to  the  rout 
of  the  administration  has  served  at  least  one 
good  purpose.  It  has  shown  that  Congreas 
cannot  be  bullied  into  passing  a  one-sided 
labor  bill  that  fails  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  management  and  the  public  as  well  as 
labor.  Although  the  Wood  bill  faUed  of  pas- 
sage, the  House  rejection  of  the  Lesinskl  bill, 
even  in  its  hastUy  amended  form,  demon- 
strated beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
Congress  will  not  approve  any  labor  bill  that 
does  not  embody  most  of  the  safeguards 
against  abuse  embodied  In  existing  legisla- 
tion. If  there  is  to  be  any  new  labor  legis- 
lation at  this  session  of  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration forces  will  either  have  to  make  fur- 
ther concessions  to  the  demands  of  oppo- 
nents CM-  risk  the  possibility  of  a  legislative  re- 
volt that  might  result  In  passage  of  a  meas- 
ure quite  as  stiff  as,  or  even  stiffer,  than  the 
Wood  biU. 

The  choice,  therefore,  appears  to  He  be- 
tween retention  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
in  unamended  form  or  acceptance  of  a  com- 
promise measure  that  would  eliminate  or 
modify  those  provisions  of  the  law  that  have 
proved  undesirable  or  oppressive  without  de- 
stroying essential  safegtuutls  against  tlie 
abtises  that  prevailed  tmder  the  old  Wsgn« 
Act.  Unless  a  reasonable  compromise  is 
reached,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  wUl  remain  a 
political  Issue,  and  labor  unions  and  anti- 
labcw  groups  will  continue  to  put  pressure  on 
Members  of  Congress  and  candidates  for  oflloe 
to  Indorse  or  oppose  changes  tn  the  law  that 
may  not  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Labor  legislation  should,  of  course,  be 
Judged  solely  on  lU  merits  as  an  Instrumeu- 
talltv  for  Insuring  a  system  of  collective  bar- 
gaining faur  to  employers,  employees,  and  the 
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public  at  largs.  It  la  ■—mttaffy  a  ncnpar- 
tliBn  type  of  lawmaking,  aa  evidenced  by  the 
■|iyt  party  Totes  In  the  Hoiue.  If  the  ad- 
ministration bad  pific— ilad  on  that  avump- 
tlon  It  would  not  have  lost  pel  tt  teal  face 
by  making  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  a 
partnan 


Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PTMlfSTLVAUlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9.  1949 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  retnarts,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  7.  1949.  pertaining  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  repeal  legislalion  which  was  re- 
coiUy  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion: 

TaUICAN'a    HIMT 


It  te  amusing  to  note  President  Truman's 
comment  to  the  effect  that  defeat  of  his 
rnt  bill  In  the  House  gives 
tlon  a  chance  to  start  oytx 
again.  Reports  of  the  President's  press  con- 
ference do  not  make  clear  whether  he  eees 
In  this  new  situation  a  chance  to  get  the 
•art  of  bill  he  wants  or  a  chance  to  get  an 
aeeeptable  bill.  But  In  either  event  the 
President's  remark  appears  to  reflect  a  sub- 
consclovia  recognition  of  the  blunder  of  try- 
ing to  force  down  the  throat  of  Congress  a 
iiMiaailiii  that  was  drafted  In  th«  Labor  De- 
putOMnt  and  merely  rubber-stamped  in  the 
House  and  Senate  Labor  Committees. 

What  the  House  has  said  more  emphati- 
cally than  anything  else  is  that  it  does  not 
like  this  kind  of  procedure.  Certainly  it  does 
not  approve  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  its 
ent  form,  altliough  U  turned  down  Bep- 
entatlve  Wood's  milder  reincarnation  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  by  only  a  shaky  3 -vote 
margin.  But  It  is  not  going  to  accept  a  ready- 
made  subtititute  dictated  from  the  outside 
with  little  conaideraticn  of  the  public  in- 
taraat.  That  Is  a  healthy  atUtude.  U  it  Lad 
baan  adopted  by  the  artm  i  n Utration  in  the 
flnt  place,  labor  legislation  to  replace  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  might  be  well  on  Ita  aay 
toward  smftfut. 

The  qvMttOB  of  Immediate  importance  la 
Wfcther  th«  Banaf  GaauatUM  on  Labor  and 
^iMtc  Wdfar*  wUl  •••  Um  haodwrttinK  on 
Um  wail.  We  suspect  that  the  administra- 
tion's bill  which  tlM  committee  nulroMlad 
tiirough,  wlttooul  even  giving  lu  membara 
a  chanoa  to  ofl*r  aaMttdBMOta  or  call  a  vote 
on  spcctAa  |WO»laioiia.  atands  leas  of  a  chanca 
In  iha  Sanau  than  it  did  in  tba  Houaa.  Tha 
doaa  not  like  to  be  a  clphar  In  tha 
And.  since  tl»a  taak  of 
vrMiBg  •  IMT  9t  auch  a  complleated  tiature 
Bt  toltrfaatoilly  ba  undertaken  on  the 
r.  tt  wUl  probably  send  tba  bUl  back  to 
•■■unittce  aa  dM  the  House 

WUl  the  ceaunlttec  watt  for  a  rebuke  of 
this  kind?  Or  will  tt  recall  the  metisure 
of  its  own  volition  and  write  an  acceptable 
bUl  dealing  fairly  with  both  unions  and  em- 
pKyyera?  All  members  of  the  committee 
that  this  Intricate  economic  problem 
handled  aa  a  mere  political  football. 
Tbey  would  gain  in  stature  If  they  would 
take  the  President's  hint  and  work  out  a 
taitt  OC  their  own  in  the  good  old  democratic 
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Mr.  PATMAN. 
Street  Journal  for 
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of  the  eager 
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\Ar.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Saturday,  May  7. 1949. 
sounds  the  keynote 
of  the  Cement 
Triist.  and  other  monop- 
the    moratorium    Is 
said  often  and  ear- 
point  system  Is  what 
monopoly  boys  want 
It  may  not  be 
a    moratorium 
the  baling- point  sys- 
sin^ilar  systems,  but  that 
by  big  business  and 
hippen  if  a  moratorium 


expe<  tancy 
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moral  Drium. 
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TO  SCAICPCR  BACK  TO 
SYSTEM 

The  article  state  s  succinctly  "only  the 
word  'Go'  from  (Congress  is  awaited." 
The  article  supports  the  basing-point 
system  on  the  ground  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  consume  rs.  It  states  that  the 
basing-point  systen  enables  consumers 

freight  all  the  way 


production.    The  ar- 


to  avoid  a  bill   for 
from  the  point  of 

tide  says: 

While  a  returning  buyers'  market  in  metal 
has  brought  some  freight  cost  absorption 
amon^  smaller  steel  companies  In  recent 
weeks,  the  major  pr  xlucers  have  continued 


to  steer  clear  of  it. 
talks  with  steel  mer 
cut  the  prospect  that 


3ut  Wall  Street  Journal 
this  week  make  clear- 
ttia  entire  industry  will 


scamper  back  to  in  Ight  bill  paying  If  the 
congraaalonal  green  light  flashes. 

ivrnxux  comT  dbczoi  s  aAsiNe  poiirr  as  hanot 

INST  IVMEXiT 

Strfet 


ill 


The     Wall 
throughout  is  ski 
doubtedly  was  de^tc^ned 
of  creating  in  the 
the  false  impression 
point  system  was 
The  record  in  the 
trary.    The  Suprenie 
ca.Ne.  decided  April 
referring  to  the  Pqderal 
slon  decision: 

When   tlie   C 
clslon  there  were 
tunug  companies 
eratlng  about  150 
trolled  more  than 
were  substantial 
many  of  the  otiiers. 
productive  capacity 
far  leas  dUBcult  tiuut 
been.    The  belief  is 
that  because  of  tha 
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Journal     article 
ully  worded  and  un- 
for  the  purpose 
minds  of  its  readers 
that  the   basing- 
ood  rather  than  evil, 
(purts  is  all  to  the  con- 
Court  in  the  Cement 
26.  194a.  said  in  part 
Trade  Commis- 


lon  rendered   Ita  da- 

abdut  80  cement  manufac- 
Ic   tii«  United  States  op- 
mi  Ls.    Ten  companies  con- 
ha  f  of  the  mills  and  there 
cotj^ate  aOliations  among 
This  concentration  oX 
made  concerted  action 
It  would  otherwise  have 
I^evalent  In  the  Industry 
standardized  nature  of 


cement,  among  other  reasons,  price  competi- 
tion Is  wholly  unsulted  to  It.  That  belief  la 
hietortc.  It  has  resulted  In  concerted  activi- 
ties to  devise  means  and  measures  to  do  away 
with  competition  In  the  Industry.  Out  of 
those  activities  came  the  multiple-basing 
point  delivered  price  system.  Evidence  shows 
It  to  be  a  handy  Instrument  to  bring  about 
elimination  of  any  kind  of  price  competition. 
The  use  of  the  multiple-basing  point  de- 
livered price  system  by  the  cement  pro- 
ducers has  been  coincident  with  a  situation 
whereby  for  many  years,  with  rare  exceptions, 
cement  has  been  offered  for  sale  In  every 
given  locality  at  identical  prices  and  terms 
by  all  producers.  Thousands  of  secret  sealed 
bids  have  been  received  by  public  agencies 
which  corresponded  in  prices  of  cement  down 
to  a  fractional  part  of  a  penny. 

A  footnote  to  the  foregoing  statement 
by  the  Supreme  Court  included  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

The  following  Is  one  among  many  of  the 
Commission's  findings  as  to  the  Identity  of 
sealed  bids: 

An  abstract  of  the  bids  for  6.000  barrels  of 
cement  to  the  United  States  Engineer  Office 
at  Tucumcarl,  N.  Mex.,  opened  April  23.  1936, 
shows  the  following: 

Price 
Name  of  bidder:  per  barrel 

Monarch (3.  288854 

Ash  Grove 3.  388854 

Lehigh 3.  286854 

Southwestern 3.286864 

United  States  Portland  Cement 

Co 3.286854 

Oklahoma 3.  288854 

Consolidated 3.  286854 

Trinity 3.  28E854 

Lone  Star 3.  280854 

Universal 3.  286854 

Colorado 3.  280854 

All  bids  subject  to  10  cents  per  barrel  dis- 
count for  payment  In  15  days.  (Com.  Ex. 
175-A.)      See  157  F.  2d  at  576. 

STEEL  SFOKZSMAN  CLAIMS  CtJSTOMERS  RSSTLSSS 
BECAUSE  THET  PAT  ACTUAL  INSTZAD  OF  PUAll- 
TOM  FaSICHT 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  the  Supreme  Court 
described  the  multiple-basing-point  sys- 
tem as  a  handy  instrument.  This  is  the 
handy  in.strument  which  the  Cement 
Trust,  and  the  Steel  Trust,  and  many 
others  used  a  sthe  punitive  weapon  as 
charged  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  restrain  and  hinder  competition 
by  means  of  a  mutual  understanding  and 
agreement  in  the  employment  of  the  bas- 
ing-point .sj^tem.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  states: 

"Cuatjmers,"  says  ona  PitUbtirgh  steel 
man.  "are  getting  terribly  refitleaa  over  tiav- 
luK  to  pay  freight.  And  they  are  placing 
their  business  elsewhera  whan  they  can  buy 
from  cloae-by  mills." 

In  other  words,  this  Pittsburgh  steel 
man  claims  customers  are  complaining 
because  they  have  to  pay  actual  freight 
instead  of  phantom  freight.  This  state- 
ment is  very  hard  to  believe  because  cus- 
tomers long  complained  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh-plus and  afterward  complained 
of  the  few  arbitrary  basing  points  the 
steel  industry  used  to  extract  phantom 
freight  charges  from  its  customers  and  to 
control  the  steel  markets. 


STXZL    UnnTSTtT    DIB    NOT    AND 

raaiCHT  ci 


WILL  rsT 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  head- 
lines, "All  steel  industry  will  pay  freight 
bills  if  Congress  approves."    This  state- 


ment Infers  that  under  the  basing-point 
system,  steel  mills  were  in  the  habit  of 
paying  customers'  freight  bills.  This 
headline  is  erroneous  and  misleading  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  a  practice  of  steel 
producers  to  prepay  freight  shipments  of 
steel  to  customers.  Moreover,  the  steel 
industry  does  not  operate  on  such  a  basis 
and,  I  predict,  never  will  operate  on  a 
prepaid-freight  basis.  Steel  consumers 
and  dealers  will  understand  this  state- 
ment, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pas- 
sage of  a  moratorium  bill  by  Congress. 

PITTSBUBGH  STEEL,  LEHIGH  VALLEY  CEMENT  MOST 
AFFECTED  BY  ABOLITION  OF  BASING-POINT  SYS- 
TEM 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says: 
A  continuation  of  f.  o.  b.  mUl  pricing  Into 
a  period  of  stiff  competition  would  probably 
hurt  the  Pittsburgh  district  more  than  any 
other  steel-producing  center.  Pittsburgh 
produces  more  steel  than  It  normally  con- 
sumes. This  means  that  unless  its  mUls  can 
sell  their  steel  in  distant  markets,  they  wiU 
face  curtaUment  of  operations. 

The  concentration  of  steel  production 
In  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  the  con- 
centraUon  of  cement  nulls  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  district  of  Pennsylvania  created 
an  overproduction  of  these  two  basic 
commodities  in  the  areas  mentioned,  so 
it  is  not  any  wonder  that  the  basing- 
point  system  had  Its  origin  in  these  dis- 
tricts. It  wiU  be  recalled  that  a  single 
basing  point  for  steel  originated  as  the 
Pittsburgh  plus  and  a  single  basing  point 
for  cement  originated  as  the  Lehigh 
Valley  plus. 

MOTIVES    OF    SPONSORS    NOT    QUESTIONKD 

I  desire  to  reemphasize  that  in  oppos- 
ing a  moratorium  I  do  not  in  any  way 
question  the  high  principles  which  un- 
doubtedly motivated  the  sponsors  of  the 
moratorium  bUls.    That  is  not  my  pur- 
pose nor  wUl  it  ever  be  my  purpose.    I 
have  the  very  highest  regard  for  the 
sponsors  of  these  bUls  and  I  know  they 
are  actuated  by  motives  which  are  states- 
manlike in  their  inception  as  weU  as  m 
their  conclusion.    However,  I  have  often 
said  and  I  say  it  again,  that  any  naora- 
torium  which  may  be  adopted  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  basing-point  and  monop- 
oly boys  and  to  the  detriment  of  our 
entire  economy.     The  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  follows: 


All  3TXIL  Iwdustrt  Will  Aoam  Pat  FaEiGHT 

BU.LJ    XF    COMO*ES8    ArPaOVtt— flOMI    SMALL 

M^ir—   alxxadt   Absorb   SHipriNo   Coara. 

BtTT  Big  Owia  Hold  Off— tiMARpra  Cou- 

prrmoN  Ahbao 

Steel  makers  are  ready  to  return  In  droves 
to  the  practice  of  helping  pay  the  cost  of 
freighting  their  wares  from  their  mUis  to 
distant  customers. 

Only  the  word  "go"  from  Congress  is  await, 
ed  If  the  legislators  sound  the  signal  it  wUl 
mean,  for  factories  dlsUnt  from  steel  centers, 
lower  costs  In  making  metal  products. 

Late  last  year  the  Supreme  Court  turned 
thuaibs  down  on  the  basing  pomt  distribu- 
tion system  as  practiced  In  the  cement  In- 
dustry. Under  this  system,  producers  pay 
freight  costs  on  their  products  to  scattered 
key  cities  (basing  points)— thus  enabling 
consumers  to  avoid  a  bill  for  freight  aU  the 
way  from  the  point  of  production.    The  steel 


industry  uaad  this  system.    It  dropped  it 
after  the  high-court  ruling  on  cement. 

BIG   ONES   ABE   SHT 

Wlilla  a  ratumlng  buyers'  market  In  metal 
has  brought  some  freight  cost  absorption 
among  smaller  steel  companies  in  recent 
weeks,  the  major  producers  have  continued 
to  steer  clear  of  It.  But  Wall  Street  Journal 
talks  with  steel  men  this  week  make  clear- 
cut  the  prospect  that  the  entire  Industry  will 
scamper  back  to  frelght-bUl  paying  if  the 
congressional  green  light  flashes. 

Congress  now  ponders  a  bUl  to  provide  a 
15-month  moratorium  on  new  Government 
antitrust  suits  against  Individual  good-faith 
dellvered-prlce  systems  and  freight-absorp- 
tion practices.  Word  in  Washington  is  tliat 
the  bUl  has  good  chances  of  passing. 

Motivating  the  anticipated  swing-back  to 
freight-cost  absorption,  say  metal  men,  will 
be  a  steel  mill  scramble  to  get  business. 
People  who  buy  steel  already  And  themselves 
Increasingly  able  to  pick  and  choose  among 
suppliers.  Sharply  cost  conscloxis.  they  are 
taking  the  offers  that  caU  for  the  fewest 
dollars. 

CTTSTOMSRS   ARE   RESTLESS 

"Customers,"  says  one  Pittsburgh  steel 
man,  "are  getting  terribly  restless  over  hav- 
ing to  pay  freight.  And  they  are  placing  their 
business  elsewhere  when  they  can  buy  from 
close-by  mills." 

At  least  two  basic  producers  In  Pittsburgh 
report  they  are  losing  business  to  other  steel 
firms  because  of  their  unwillingness  to  ab- 
sorb freight  costs  and  risk  the  chance  of 
being  prosecuted. 

B.  T.  Weir,  chairman  of  National  Steel, 
says  the  day  is  near  when  customers  In  such 
big  consuming  areas  as  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia, and  Chicago  are  hot  going  to  pay  more 
for  steel  bought  from  National  than  for  steel 
bought  from  nearby  suppliers. 

The  two  biggest  producers.  United  SUtes 
Steel  and  Bethlehem,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
best  position  to  compete  under  an  at-the-mill 
pricing  system— United  States  Steel  because 
of  Its  widely  scattered  plants  and  Bethlehem 
because  of  Its  exceUent  locations  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  But  they,  too.  are  ex- 
pected to  start  absorbing  freight  If  the  mora- 
torium is  approved. 

TOtJGH    OK    PiriSBUHGH 

A  continuation  of  f.  o.  b.  mUl  pricing  Into 
a  period  of  stiff  competition  would  probably 
hurt  the  Pittsburgh  district  more  than  any 
other  steel-producing  center.  Pittsburgh 
produces  more  steel  than  It  normaUy  con- 
8\imes.  This  means  that,  unless  Its  mUls  can 
sell  their  steel  In  distant  markets,  they  wlU 
face  curtailment  of  operations. 

The  kingpin  metal  already  approaches  the 
overplentlful  stage  within  the  steel  capital  s 
immediate  orbit.  One  Pltuburgh  fabricator 
of  steel  forglngs  was  told  this  week  by  a  steel 
producer  that  the  supply  of  steel  scheduled  to 
be  delivered  to  him  In  June  Is  ready  for  ship- 
ment now  If  he  desires  It.  The  same  fabr  - 
cator  was  also  informed  recently  that  addi- 
tional tonnages  of  steel  are  now  available  and 
that  he  "should  not  feel  bashful  about  aak- 

^Norall"  report*  like  this  coming  exclusively 
from  big  Bteel-produclng  centers.  Saya  a 
manufacturer  In  Loa  Angeles: 

"Our  business  Is  off  considerably  and  I 
have  had  to  turn  down  our  July  steel  aUot- 
ment.  I  asked  the  mill  people  if  my  doing  so 
would  jeopardize  our  August  shipment*. 
Their  reply  was  that  what  I  was  doing  waa 
a  common  occurrence  these  days  and  that 
It  wa*  O.  K." 


note  that  the  production  rate  has  slipped 
from  the  102  percent  of  theoreUcal  capacity 
level  reached  in  March,  and  they  add  that,  in 
the  past,  steel  demand  has  often  slurlveled 
rapidly  once  it  started  contracting. 

In  1921  iron  and  steel  output  tumbled  63 
percent  from  the  1920  level.  The  production 
of  1930  waa  27  percent  below  1929.  and  tliat 
of  1932  waa  47  percent  below  1931.  ShorUy 
before  the  war.  in  1938.  iron  and  steel  mak- 
ing plunged  46  percent  from  the  level  of  the 
preceding  year.  _ 

Dvirlng  and  since  the  war  Americas  steel 
mills  have  been  on  the  biggest  production 
spree  in  history.  This  year's  output.  If  the 
current  pace  continues,  la  expected  to  ba 
around  95,000.000  tons  of  Ingots  and  castinga. 
The  loftiest  level  of  the  1930 's  was  a  bit  over 
56.000.000  tons.  The  high  point  of  the 
1920's  was  63,000.000  tons  made  in  1929. 

The  Nation's  mUls  poured  out  more  than 
half  the  entire  world's  production  of  steel 
last  year.  Russia's  estimated  1948  output 
was  less  than  one-fourth  (20,000.000  tons) 
that  of  this  country.  Great  Britain's  1940 
production  was  about  a  fifth  (16.000.000 
tons)  as  large  as  United  States  output. 


GLANCX   AT  THE   RECORD 

Metal  men  emphasize  that  demand  for 
steel  is  still  huge,  with  the  industry  s  ingot 
production  clipping  along  at  S"?  ^  ^  P^ 
cent  of  theoreucal  capacity.    But  they  alao 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACBCsrrTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSE2n:ATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1949 
Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unde.-  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  Mother  s 
Day  address  made  by  me  on  Sunday,  May 
8  to  the  Washington-Lewis  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Fredericksburg.  Va..  at  the  home 
of  Mary  Ball  Washington,  the  mother 
of  the  immortal  George  Washington: 

Mayor  Rome,  reverend  clergy,  ladlw,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  visible  and  ^^^f  f^*  »"" 
dience.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  joUi  with 
Tou  on  this  occasion  and  particularly  a*  a 
result  of  the  Invitation  extended  by  you 
through  my  very  close  and  valued  friend  MUl 
your  outstanding  Representative  in  the  Wa- 
tlonal  House  of  Reiiresentatlves.  Congress- 
man Schutler  Otis  Bland.  In  Congreeaman 
BLAND  you  have  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  your  RepraaentaUva  and 
one  of  our  great  Americans. 

It  la  wltli  a  deep  sense  of  personal  grat- 
ification that  I  come  before  you  today  to 
loin  la  axprasaing  honor  and  tribute  to  an 
Amarlcan  idaal  and  symbol.  Concerned  as  wa 
are  with  the  many  problems  of  daUy  axlat- 
enca  our  perspective  unwittingly  baoomaa 
narrowed,  and  there  Li  a  tendency  to  over- 
look or  to  take  for  granted  important  reai- 
itlea  which  deserve  better  attention  and  re- 
spect from  moat  of  us. 

The  Ideal  and  the  symbol  of  motherhood- 
American  motherhood— 1*  one  of  thoae  real- 
ities and  it  is,  therefore,  altogether  fitting 
that  this  day  should  be  set  aside  to  give  ua 
the  opportunity  to  pauae  for  a  moment,  and 
w:th  a  humility  as  great  as  their  devoUon. 
tender  deserving  tribute  to  the  mothers  ol 
America. 

The  setting  which  you  have  choaen  as  the 
scene  for  the  expression  of  your  tribute  i* 
particularly  appropriate.  The  home  of  the 
mother  of  Washington  Is  a  slutoe  which  har- 
bors all  the  sentlmento  wliich  we  are  wont 
to  feel  upon  contemplaUon  of  the  plcttue 
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at  a  loTlng  mother  and  a  drvoted  aon  Re- 
gartUeaa  of  tbe  fame  of  the  characters  tbem- 
aelvw.  the  plctiire  which  we  are  able  to  con- 
jure up  m  these  ctreumatancea  la  one  which 
graphically  portraya  the  tdeala  of  maternal 
excellence  and  tOtai  UBattUm.  It  la  the  por- 
trayal of  the  uncooqjlBliilBC  mother  and  the 
warrior  son.  and  In  such  a  picture  we  have 
the  personlfleatlcn  of  the  American  Ideal  oi 
motherhocd. 

Mo  daaa  of  our  cttiSRia  la  more  worthy  of 
honor  than  the  mothera  of  America.  This 
Is  ao  because  of  what  each  member  of  the 
daaa  haa  done  and  for  what  each  mother  In 
tt  tyinbollara.  CollecttTely.  the  mothera  of 
Aaarlc*  oomprlae  the  soul  of  our  belored 
HaUou — the  qptrlttial  entity  whose  love  la 
all  embractnf.  whoac  anguish  is  borne  In 
alienee,  and  whoee  measure  of  sacrifice  knows 
no  bounda.  Tet  indlrldually.  they  are  wom- 
eo — human  women — endowed  with  all  hu- 
man fratltiea  and  emotions — proud  of  their 
itry,  thinking  constantly  of  their  lored 
and  hateful  to  war,  the  strength  of  the 
family  Itfe  and  of  the  home — the  t>asl8  of 
•odety — la  the  wife  and  the  mother. 

The  actions  and  feelings  of  mothers  are 
aaotlvated  by  a  reason  and  an  understanding 
vlttch  they  alone  can  comprehend.  'They 
know  by  bitter  experience  the  soul-sickenlng 
grueaomeneaa  of  war.  To  them  the  blare  of 
trumpets,  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the  color 
and  pacaaatry  of  war  ara  but  hollow  trap- 
pinga  ba<!a\»e  In  time  of  war  the  mothers  of 
AaMrtCA  arc  made  unwilling  actors  In  a  dev- 
■ilatlwg  tifdy  whoaa  lm«a  they  tak«  no 
part  to  wrltlnf.  Tet  In  the  enactment  of 
which  they  arc  assigned  the  roles  moat  diffl- 
cult  of  performance.  And  yet,  in  America, 
when  war  comes,  they  make  the  greatest 
sacrifices,  doing  so  willingly  that  our  country 
aMibt  live.  To  them  war  means  tte  melan- 
ebely  ladnaas  uT  parUng,  the  gnawlsg  pain 
ot  anxKty  and  fearful  waiting,  and  th« 
deapatr  of  death. 

Having  but  recently  brought  to  ▼tctorloua 
conclusion  the  greatest  war  In  the  hlatory  of 
man.  we  are  today  living  In  an  atmoaphera 
of  rumors  of  war.  China  la  a  Par  Kastern 
tinder  bos.  Guerrilla  warfare  la  the  order 
of  the  day  In  Oreecs.  Tension  between  Jew 
and  Arab  makes  the  truce  In  the  Near  East 
•  precarious  reed  which  may  at  any  time  be 
baot  by  violence.  A  militant,  aggressive,  and 
atheistic  communism  Is  on  the  march  and 
has  absorbed  one  small  nation  after  another 
In  the  maws  of  Iron-clad  militaristic  dicta- 
torships. 

What  then  must  be  the  thoughts  upper- 
most In  the  minds  of  the  mothers  of  America 
on  this  day  dedicated  to  their  maternity? 

In  those  countries  I  have  mentioned  there 
are  mothers  today  bearing  the  burden  of 
grief,  and  In  their  agony  of  suffcrUig  they 
cry  out  to  Heaven  and  the  ctrtUaed  world 
for  nothing  more  than  the  blessings  of  peace. 
Their  cries.  I  know,  are  echoed  In  your  mlnda 
and  In  the  minds  of  all  American  mothers. 
In  answer  to  those  cries,  I  should  like  to 
here  record  the  fact  that  your  Government  la 
to  preserve  and  guarantee  those 
by  every  means  consistent  with  Its 
national  dignity  and  honor. 

That  la  the  course  to  which  the  present 
administration,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
our  Chief  Executive,  has  committed  the 
United  States  In   the  field   uf   International 


Marshall-plan  aid  and  economic  recovery 
assistance  for  Europe  might  well  be  c<nn- 
parad  to  the  fire-insurance  policies  which  we 
take  out  on  our  own  personal  property  and 
•state.  Tour  Government  deems  it 
to  pay  now  the  premiums  on  Instirance 
of  psoct  m  Europe  than  to  pay  later  In  ths 
medium  of  blood  and  American  manhood. 

It  Is  far  mors  discreet  to  engage  firmly 
UMt  patiently  In  a  cold  war— eapectally  when 
you   are   wmnuig   It — that   It   would    be   to 
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of  the  world  must  be  educated  to  the  necea- 
slty  and  desirability  of  rational  and  sane 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Public  opinion  should  be  guided  to  a 
"peace  preservmg  and  promoting."  rather 
than  to  a  "war  avoiding"  frame  of  mind. 
Upon  achievement  of  such  an  attitude,  peace 
will  be  assured  to  the  family  of  nations,  and 
the  common  aspiration  for  Its  preservation 
will  draw  people  together  In  closer  bonds  of 
International  amity  and  good  wUl. 

Thus  while  some  rampant  ideologies  foster 
the  burdens  of  militarism  and  cling  to  ideas 
of  'claas  struggles"  and  the  Inevitability  of 
war.  we  in  America  stand  ready  to  advance 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  ask  for 
nothing  more  than  the  display  of  the  true 
good  will  of  the  true  good  neighbor. 

Pence  founded  upon  morality  and  Jtiatlce, 
and  economic  rehabilitation,  must  be  our 
objectives. 

The  availability  of  the  processes  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  opportunity  to  foster  them 
abroad  present  to  the  people  of  thia  Nation 
the  means  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  peace 
and  the  occasion  to  insist  upon  its  enforce- 
ment. Our  individual  and  combined  eflcrts 
are  needed  for  the  attainment  of  theae  ob- 
jectives, and  If  our  material  resources  can 
help  their  achievement,  we  can  spend  them 
for  no  better  purposes. 

The  Old  World  looks  longingly  and  hope- 
fully In  our  direction.  Our  common  ties  with 
Its  peoples  strengthen  our  desire  to  do  our 
utmost  in  the  molding  and  construction  of 
a  new  world  order.  Thua  we  have  both  tha 
opportunity  and  the  duty  to  persevere  in 
our  efforts  to  build  a  permanent  and  en- 
during peace. 

The  course  has  been  charted  for  ua.  Wt 
are  well  advanced  upon  It.  In  the  light  of 
tha  bitter  and  expensive  experience  of  the 
past,  we  would  be  mors  than  foolish  if  ws 
permitted  any  attempts  at  frustration  or  an- 
noyance tu  cause  us  to  deviate  from  it. 

We  are  agreed'  that  war  la  a  blot  upon 
civilization,  and  that  it  la  an  outworn  relic 
of  bHrbarlsm.  We  are  convinced  that  it  la 
wholly  unjutttlhable  In  the  presence  of  ade- 
quate machinery  to  promote  concord  among 
nations  and  to  prevent  aggresalon. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  of 
constant,  vigilant,  and  concerted  efforts  on 
the  part  of  all  serlous-mlnded  people  to 
avoid  our  past  mistakes.  If  we  fall  again, 
future  generations  shall  Indict  ours  as  the 
one  which  forfeited  our  heritage  and  theirs 
by  default. 

The  atomic  age  need  not  be  the  age  of  de- 
struction. It  can  be  the  age  of  realization. 
The  choice  la  ours. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  mouth- 
pieces for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace  than  the  mothers  of  America.  History 
records  no  Instance  of  a  war  started  by 
women  or  by  mothers.  Perhaps  we  will  be 
witness  to  the  fact  that  their  tremendous 
moral  Influence  Is  the  greatest  force  which 
can  be  exercised  to  prevent  one. 

I  urge  you.  therefore,  to  hold  yourselves 
forth  to  the  world  not  only  with  the  righteous 
pride  of  mothers  who  have  given  the  greatest 
gifts  at  your  disposal  to  your  country,  but 
also  as  living  examples  of  self-sacrificing 
heroines  who  will  brook  no  outrage  to  your 
abiding  sense  of  the  futility  of  war.  None 
are  better  qualified  than  you  and  the  other 
mothers  of  America  to  give  to  the  world 
the  message  which  your  Government  has 
preached  since  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
a  few  years  ago.  Moreover,  if  the  hearts 
of  men  have  not  altogether  turned  to  stone, 
you  will  be  heard. 

If  through  your  apostolate  of  peace  ycu 
can  bring  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  your  own  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  war, 
all  of  your  brave  sacrifices  of  the  past  will 
not  have  been  In  vain,  and  future  generations 
of  American  mothers  will  call  you  blessed. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1949 
Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Van  Winkle  of  the  Oregon  City  Banner- 
Courier  on  the  background  and  intent  of 
Congress  in  originally  establishing  second 
class  mailing  rates. 

POLICT    ON    POSTAL   BATES 

Before  Congress  acts  on  the  Postofflce  De- 
partment's demands  for  higher  postage  rates 
on  newspapers  and  magazines,  it  would  seem 
proper  for  the  solons  to  go  back  and  get  the 
intent  of  the  law  which  established  second 
class  rates  for  publications. 

With  a  revaluation  and  brighter  under- 
standing of  this  intent,  a  firm  policy  could 
be  adopted  by  Congress  to  guide  Its  actions 
along  a  determined  line.  Thia  would  not 
only  provide  measurements  to  correlate  legis- 
lation, but  it  would  give  the  publication  in- 
dustry assurance  that  laws  affecting  it  would 
follow  a  certain  pattern. 

The  original  Intent  of  the  second  class  rate 
law  was  to  help  publishers  serve  their  com- 
munities with  news  and  information. 

In  those  days,  communications  are  not 
what  they  are  now.  The  country  newspaper 
was  the  one  principal  means  by  which  ths 
folks  could  learn  what  was  going  on,  how 
their  public  ssrvanti  wtrs  handling  affairs, 
what  new  developments  in  living  and  pro- 
gresa  were  coming  along,  and  various  other 
Informative  and  educational  affairs. 

The  intent  of  that  law  U  clear.  And  It  waa 
not  intended  that  maaa  circulation  publlca- 
tlona,  with  a  policy  of  entertainment  rather 
than  information,  should  take  advantage  of 
the  low  mailing  rate. 

We  believe  that  Congress  could  comply  with 
the  Postofflce  Department's  request  for  more 
revenue  and  yet  follow  the  real  and  honest 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  second  class  rate 
regulation.  This  could  be  done  by  establish- 
ing a  higher  rate  for  publications  that  merely 
entertain,  and  leave  present  second  class 
rates  aa  an  exclusive  advantage  of  the  publi- 
cations that  Inform, 


Sacramento.  Calif.,  page  1940.  April  12, 
1949.  This  Ode  to  Kathy  at  San  Marino 
is  Mr.  Mitchell's  way  of  commending  the 
spontaneous  emulation  of  the  American 
spirit  Eis  demonstrated  by  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  offered  assistance  and 
prayer  for  the  child's  deliverance.  It 
follows: 

ODE  TO  KATHT  AT  SAN  MARINO 

(By  Howard  Thomas  Mitchell) 
O  Master,  on  high,  see  Thy  child  lielow 
Entombed,  helpless  In  this  grasping  hold; 
Holy  Christians,  toiling  at  life's  release 
The  love  of  fellow  men  shall  now  increase. 

O  California,  hail  thy  heroes'  souls 

More  precious  than  yovir  stately  mountalna' 

gold; 
Promote  not  wealth  or  earthly  vanity 
Ever  hold  high  this  loving  humanity. 

O  America,  to  valiant  hearts  in  faith 

On  Palm  Sunday,  grant  thine  own  kindly 

grace; 
O  Saviour,  Thy  servants  emulate  well 
To  merit  life  eternal,  with  Thee  dwell. 

O  world,  turn  thine  eyes  to  San  Marino 
See  this  devotion  mankind  here  bestows; 
Now  shines  like  stars  and  beaming  sun  above 
Glows  for  God  and  Kathy  In  divine  love. 


Ode  to  Katfay  at  San  Marino 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1949 
Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  foUowing 
Ode  to  Kathy  at  San  Marino  by  Howard 
Thomas  MitcheU  in  response  to  the  au- 
thor's request.  ,  u    4.1, 

This  elegy  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent death  of  little  Kathy  Plscus.  the 
result  of  a  fall  into  a  weed-covered,  long- 
abandoned  weU  in  a  vacant  lot  at  San 
Marino,  Calif. 

The  poem  was  first  published  in  tne 
official  Assembly  Daily  Journal.  Cali- 
fornia  Legislature,    the    State   Capitol. 


Reiolntiont  Adopted  by  the  Thirty-ninth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Riven  and  Harbors  Confrcii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUI8IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks.  I 
enclose  certain  resolutions  passed  by  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  here  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  April  8-9, 1949. 
These  resolutions  are  very  important  and 
wUl  be  of  great  interest  to  all  persona 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record: 

On  this  the  occasion  of  our  thirty-ninth 
annual  cmivention,  the  National  Elvers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  conscious  of  its  obligation 
to  disseminate  to  its  members,  and  through 
them  to  the  American  people,  adequate  In- 
formation and  guidance  with  respect  to  the 
development,     improvement,     conservation, 
and  utUizatlon  of  our  water  resources  to  serve 
the  Increasing  needs  of  navigation,  power  de- 
velopment, flood  control.  Irrigation,  and  re- 
lated uses,  adopts  the  foUowlng  resolutions: 
APPHOPHIATION8 
Our    Nation    continues    great    because    it 
continues  to  grow  and  its  growth  always  has 
been  and  wUl  continue  to  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  derived  from  its  vast 
store  of  natural  land  and  water  resources. 
The  rate  of  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources  and   the   removal   of   flood   threats 
which  hamper  the  people  in  their  efforts  to 
develop  the  latent  wealth  of  our  Nation  are. 
in  turn,  contlneent  upon  Federal  appropria- 
tions.   We  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  when 
a  program  to  promote  this  source  of  Income 
and  national  welfare  should  be  prosecuted 
at  a  vigorous  rate  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional economy.    Flood  control  and  Improve- 
ment- for  navigation,  ^^^^^j^-^J!!^ 
velopment,  soU  erosion,  a°d  »lUed  purposae 
are  not  matters  to  be  put  off  pending  a  re- 


oeaalon  or  depreaskm.  On  the  contrary,  such 
Improvements  shotild  be  made  as  rapidly  aa 
possible  so  as  to  contribute  their  part  toward 
continued  prosperity  and  a  high  standard  of 
living  In  America.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when 
our  people  are  being  called  upon  to  support 
large-scale  foreign  improvements  they  are 
justified  in  expecting  that  their  Improve- 
ments at  home  should  continue  at  the  maxi- 
mum practical  rate.  For  these  reasons  we 
urge  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Congress  give  full  and  careful  consideration 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  agencies 
charged  with  the  development  of  our  water 
resources,  and  that  they  approve  and  appro- 
priate  adequate  funds  to  prosecute  these 
Improvements  at  an  optimum  rate. 

son.    CONSXBVATIOH 

We  restate  our  belief  that  the  prevention 
Of  SOU  erosion  as  a  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment Of  Agriculture  and  the  closely  re- 
lated major  drainage  and  channel  Improve- 
ment program  now  conducted  by  the  Corpa 
of  Engineers  should  be  accelerated  as  a  bene- 
ficial and  most  Important  feature  in  the 
development  and  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  These  programs  must  outpace  the 
devastation  now  visiting  our  fertUe  slopes 
and  the  resulting  detrimental  effect  on  the 
efficiency  of  oixr  commerce-laden  streams. 
Only  then  can  we  be  assvired  of  maximum 
returns  from  the  soU  which  helped  to  create 
a  nation. 

DKPABTMXNT  OF  TH«  nmttl0« 

We  commend  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
of  the  Department  of  the  ,I°^f^°^  '/^  .*^* 
nrosraM  It  haa  made  In  reclaiming  the  «id 
indMmlarld  land  in  the  17  West#m  8tat«a 
ISd  VmphMlM  th.  neceaalty  for  continued 
effort.  There  is  incraaalng  need  there  for  ad- 
ditional PWleral  proj acta  for  Irry^tion  to 
bring  all  cultivable  landi  for  which  water  U 
available  Into  production  for  the  IncreMing 
population  of  the  Weet«-n  8Utea  and  to  maat 
Sur  extensive  commitment,  broad.  Adequate 
funda  to  provide  the  many  facllltlea  for  tha 
varlMl  Irrigation  needs  must  be  available  in 
ooi^etant  annual  amounta  to  enable  rapid 
progreaa  to  be  made  and  we  urge  that  tha 
Congreas  provide  them. 

HTDEOEIXCTBIC  POWKB 

In  promoting  the  orderly  development  of 
our  land  and  water  resources  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  been  stead- 
fast in  its  position  that  hydroelectric  power 
development  at  Federal  dams  should  be  eco- 
nomically Justified  and  consistent  with  th* 
necessity  for  such  power.  Our  position  is  and 
has  been  that  such  development  should  be 
confined  however  to  projects  located  in  short- 
age areas  and  then  only  when  feasible  and 
as  a  supplement  to  existing  private  supply. 
Supplemental  power  from  steam  planta  la 
questioned  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  adhered  to  by  this  congress  as  is  tha 
construction  and  operation  by  the  CSovem- 
ment  of  transmission  and  distribution  sys- 
tems. Unrestricted  and  imwarranted  com- 
petition with  private  power  faculties  wlU 
continue  to  be  opposed. 

STSEAM    POLLXJTIOlf 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congresa 
recognizes  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1948  to  be  an  Important  factor  in  the  re- 
lief of  Ita  concern  of  many  years  with  the 
poUutlon  of  our  streams.  Therein  is  con- 
tained provisions  for  the  elimination  of  many 
of  the  complications  heretofore  Involved  In 
the  division  of  State  and  Federal  jurisdiction 
which  have  been  a  retarding  factor  in  reach- 
ing a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter  and 
m  promxilgating  enforceable  regulations.  We 
urge  the  Congreas  to  provide  the  authorieed 
funds  as  rapidly  as  economically  required  by 
the  existing  agencies  for  the  elimination  of 
this  menace  to  our  health  and  the  wUdllfe 
population  of  our  country. 
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The  pioneer  work  of  the  FMleral  Barfc  Lin* 
In  developing  Inland  water  tr«iM|partatlon 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  private  opermtor^ 
and  can  continue  to  be  of  liiiallinatili  value 
tor  som*  time  to  come.  Much  rwnatnw  to  be 
done,  however.  In  the  development  of  car- 
load and  smaller  shipments  and  modem  ter- 
minals available  to  ail  shippers.  We  strongly 
laiga  that  no  part  of  lu  operations  be  dls- 
eoattnued  or  dispoeed  of  until  private  opera- 
tor* are  able  to  carry  on  their  own  pioneer- 
ing and  are  equipped  to  provide  service  Iden- 
tical to  that  now  provided  by  the  Federal 
Barge  Line.  We  eoouncnd  these  important 
neMls  to  the  CoagreM  and  urge  sn  increase 
m  Uie  eapiuiisatton  of  the  Inlaad  Water- 
way  Corporation  so  as  to  ppovMt  MSdent 
equipment  and  terminals. 


The  title  to  the  submerged  lands  of  our 
Itation  should  be  vested  in  the  States 
thfOHgh  adeqUBte  'f^rt*m  designed  to  re- 
Mtv*  such  sabmerged  ImdB  and  the  re- 
sotaroe*  therein  to  the  respective  States  and 
their  people.  However,  any  legislation  for 
this  purpose  should  preserve  to  the  United 
States  the  paramount  right  to  continue  with 
Improvements  fur  national  defense,  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  allied  purposes  as  now 
authorized  and  as  may  be  authorlaed  in  the 
future. 

laaoif  AZ.  a«  vallst  AUTHoarms 

The  National  Rivers  and  Hartxirs  Congress 
has  repeatedly  expressed  its  opposition  to  leg. 
creating  Federal  regional  or  valley 
Ittas  and  has  supported  the  programs 
of  the  Corpe  of  engineers,  Departncient  of  the 
Army:  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Depiirtment  of 
the  Interior:  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  development  of  our  water  and  land 
resources. 

We  sgain  register  and  realSrm  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  creation  of  Federal  regional  or 
valley  authorities  either  by  legislative  act  or 
Bxecutlve  order. 

We  urge  the  extension  of  comprehensive 
besin-wtde  research  and  planning  similar  to 
the  Plctc -Sloan  plan  now  operating  in  the 
juri  Basin  to  other  major  basins  which 
Jt  similar  problems  and  opportunities, 
reepectlng  at  all  tlmee  the  rlghU  and  desires 
of  each  State  located  in  such  a  basin  as  they 
may  appear. 

■SORGANTZATION 


Economy  aatf  eflclency  in  government  are 
desirable.  However  we  do  not  believe  that 
grouping  the  major  construction  activities  of 
our  Nation,  including  the  civil  functions  of 
the  Corps  of  Kngineers.  In  one  agency  will 
■HMnpltsh  this.  On  the  contrary  we  believe 
that  the  recommendatirm  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission to  consolidate  theec  fxinctions  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  would  produce  the 
«p|WBtte  effect.  This  agency  under  this  pro- 
posal could  have  as  its  head  an  ofScer  with 
an  abundance  of  power,  almost  dictatorial. 
His  Influence  could  extend  threughout  the 
excutive  branch  and  unchallenged  could 
poesibly  extend  even  to  the  Coagre6»  itselt. 
The  p>otential  patronage  and  favoritism  in 
one  large  group,  such  as  the  one  contem- 
plated, could  easily  sway  the  people  in  all  of 
our  Statee  to  make  demands  on  Congress  far 
Jn  excess  of  their  requirements  for  orderly 
development  of  our  civil  works  programs. 
Such  a  situHtlon  would  certainly  create  coetly 
bureaucracy  and  could  not  result  in  saving 
moDcy.  We  reiterate  our  position  that  the 
It  system  produces  resulU  without 
•ad  glvee  to  the  public  the  efficiency 
Mmomy  to  which  they  U9  entitled.  Our 
public  works  should  not  become  the  basis  for 
an  experiment,  even  U  noble  in  purpuee, 
which  is 


MxacHAjrr  mabinb 

Our  national  seiurlty  and  a  strong  national 
defense  require  a  omodern.  efficient  merchant 
marine,  built  andi  operated  by  private  enter- 
prise with  Oovet|nment  aid  to  the  extent 
necessary,  and  su  pported  by  public  patron- 
age. A  progressli  e  shipbuilding  program  is 
needed  to  provldn  a  modem,  well-balanced 
merchant  fleet  of  vessels  of  all  types. 

To  induce  prli  ate  capital  to  undertake 
these  responsibilities,  favorable  economic 
conditions  must  (Xist.  It  Is  In  the  liest  in- 
terest of  all  se(7  Ions  of  the  Nstlon,  and 
partictUarly  the  eacoast  commtinltles  and 
support  such  a  oierchant 
marine  as  a  eonftnulng  national  policy  so 
M  lo  avoM  dipt  Mtonee  upon  foreign  con- 
a  our  foreign  trade,  and 
sporadic  wartime  construction, 
a  eootlnulng  long-range 
policy. 


expensivs 

We  endorse  sueta 

merchant  marine 
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Ma].  Gen.  Lewis  A. 
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Comclhis  Cole,  Pistiii|[uished  Alamnas  of 
tile  House  of  Heprescntatives  and  Noted 
Centenarian 


EXTENSIC  W 

HON.  LtROY  JOHNSON 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mondcy.May  9,  1949 


in   California. 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


CALirOUfIA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  JOHNSOIJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RfcoRD,  I  include  a  short 
Cornelius  Cole,  one  of 
California's  moj  t  interesting  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  This  interesting 
article  is  written  by  Dr.  Rockwell  D. 
Hunt,  one  of  th  ?  most  noted  historians 


While   it   is   sometimes 


dlfflcult  and  perhaps  not  fair  to  pick  any 
particular  man  out  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished In  hill  field,  I  think  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  I  have  frequently  heard  Dr. 
Hunt  referred  U  as  the  man  who  is  the 
"foremost  hLstoi  ian  on  California  his- 
tory." I  note  in  :-eading  the  short  article 
on  Cornelius  Cols  that  he  once  served  In 
the  House  of  iepre.sentatives.  I  had 
never  known  thit  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  House.  He  did  serve  In  the  Houso 
from  March  4,  1363.  to  March  3,  1865 — 
Thiny-«i«hai  Cc  ngr«M— and  in  the  Sea- 


ate  from  March  4. 1867,  to  March  7, 1873. 
He  rode  on  the  train  with  Lincoln  from 
Washington  to  Gettysburg  and  heard  our 
martyred  President  make  the  immortal 
Gettysburg  Address. 

In  August  1922.  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation held  its  convention  in  San 
Francisco.  Jurists  from  all  over  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  were  present.  At  the 
final  banquet.  Chief  Justice  Taft  was  the 
toastmaster.  The  most  Interesting  char- 
acter of  all  the  persons  who  were  at  the 
banquet,  Including  .><uch  great  legal  light* 
u  John  W.  Davis,  George  WlckerKham, 
and  others,  was  Cornelius  Cole  who  at 
that  time  was  approaching  his  one-hun- 
dredth birthday.  The  Chief  Justice,  who 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  in  American  history,  intro- 
duced Cornelius  Cole  and  he  made  a  re- 
markable address  for  am  of  his  age. 
When  he  talked  everyone  In  the  audience 
was  perfectly  .silent.  The  purport  of  his 
talk  was  that  if  the  natlor^';  of  the  world 
would  follow  the  ideals  of  Lincoln,  his 
idol,  we  would  have  world  peace.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  was  given 
a  tremendous  ovation.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice complimented  him  highly  on  his  ex- 
cellent speech.  He  then  told  Senator 
Cole  that  he  hoped  that  he  would  have 
many  more  happy  birthdays.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft  said  that  he  knew  Senator 
Cole  would,  and  illustrated  his  prediction 
by  the  following  story: 

After  I  had  been  President  of  the  United 
States  I  was  elevated  to  a  professorship  in 
the  Yale  Law  School.  While  Mrs.  Taft  and  I 
were  living  In  New  Haven,  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors had  a  ninetieth  birthday.  TO  honor  Mr. 
Smith  on  his  ninetieth  birthday  a  reception 
was  held  in  his  honor.  As  Mrs.  Taft  and  I 
were  standing  In  line,  the  couple  ahead  of 
us.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Smith.  When  Mr.  Jones  clatped  his  hand, 
he  said  to  Mr.  Smith.  "Mr.  Smi»h,  I  hope  that 
you  will  have  many  more  happy  birthdays." 
Mr.  Smith's  eyes  flashed  and  ue  looked  Mr. 
Jones  squarely  In  the  face  an«  said.  "I  know 
I  will  have  more  happy  birthdays  becatise 
I  have  been  studying  statistics.  I  find 
that  damn  few  men  die  afte-  they  are  90." 

It  Is  interesting  and  inspiring  for  us 
to  know  that  men  like  Cornelius  Cole  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  problems  In  tho.se  days  were  different 
than  they  are  today.  Our  problems  are 
undoubtedly  more  serious  in  their  future 
implications,  considering  the  small  and 
shrinking  world  in  wloich  wr  live  and  the 
ghastly  powers  of  armaments  today,  but 
he  in  his  day,  as  I  hope  ^^e  in  our  day, 
will  meet  the  issues  that  face  us  and  do 
our  level  best  to  formulaic  policies  that 
will  be  of  enduring  value  to  posterity. 
The  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Hunt  fol- 
lows: 

It  was  one  of  the  proude^st  moments  cf  my 
academic  life  when  in  the  spring  of  1922, 
before  a  great,  enthusiastic  audience.  I  was 
permitted  to  present  Cornelltis  Cole  to  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  The  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  oldest 
American  Methodist  college,  surviving  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  days 
of  reconstruction,  for  many  years  our  dis- 
tinguished fellow  cltlisen  in  Los  Angele? — 
when  Senator  Cole,  then  in  his  one  hun- 
dredth year,  of  the  class  of  '47  of  Wesleyan 
University,  stepped  forward  the  vast  uudienoe 
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instantly  responded  by  rising  to  its  feet  and 
cheertng  lustUy  and  long  this  living  Incarna- 
tion of  American  history. 

Cornelius  Cole  was  bom  In  western  New 
Tork    September   17,    1823.     He  died  at  his 
HoUywood  home  November  3.  1924.     He  saw 
the   light   before   the   promulgation   of   the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  lived  during  the  lUe- 
tlme  ol  every  President  of  the  United  States 
save  only  Washington.     His  visits  to  Con- 
gnm  90  years  after  he  had  taken  his  own 
seat  In  the  Rouse  proved  to  be  a  remarkable 
ovation.    Shortly  after  that  visit  he  was  de- 
scribing hu  experience  to  me  as  we  sat  In 
hu  beautiful  home,    "That  was  surely  a  fine 
reception  tlie  Hotisc  gsve  you."  X  rwnarked. 
"I  brolM  it  up."  he  almost  shouted  in  glee. 
Congressmen     gathered     sbout     the     cen- 
tenarian—* recess  was  quickly  taken,  fol- 
lowing which,  by  unanimous  «jnsent.  the 
venerable  Callfornlan  addressed  the  House, 
and  his  remarks  were  ordered  printed  In  the 
CoNonMipflPM.  Rscoao. 

The  Memoirs  of  Cornelius  Cole  is  among  my 
most  treasured  volumes  of  CKllforniana.    On 
the    flyleaf  "bf    my    autographed    copy    the 
author  wrot<r?*  "Should  you  deign  to  cut  the 
leaves  you  liay  observe  some  erraU  of  the 
printer,  and  a  few  oversights  of  the  author." 
He  was  typical  of  the  best  of  the  California 
pioneers.    His  mining  operations  were  brief, 
likewise  his  career  as  a  young  lawyer  In  San 
Francisco;  but  his  political  career  was  long 
and  Ulustrlous.    Meanwhile  he  became  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sacramento  Times  to 
association  with  James  McClatchy.    Prom  its 
very   Inceptlpn   In   California   he   Identified 
himself    with    the    Republican    Party.    He 
actively  assisted  In  the  organization  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  in  Sacramento 
and  was  Intimately  acquainted  with  each  of 
the  Big  Pour— Stanford,  Huntington,  Crocker, 
and  Hopkins.     But  because  he  opposed  the 
plan  of  the  directors  to  possess  themselves  of 
Goat  Island.  In  San  Pranclsco  Bay,  he  in- 
curred their  hot  displeasure  and  later  averred 
that  they  theacelonh  ignored  the  many  and 
valuable  services  he  had  rendered. 

Cornelius  Cole  truly  earned  the  right,  when 
contemplatUo*  In  the  sunset  of  life  the  woti- 
derful  achlerements  of  his  State  and  hU 
Nation,  to  sty.  "Et  quorum  pars  ful."  And 
what  a  privilege  it  has  been  for  me,  a  native 
Callfornlan.  of  a  later  generation,  to  enjoy 
the  acqualnj^nceshlp  and  personal  friend- 
ship of  this  tvuid  old  man.  He  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  California  pioneer  spirit  at 
Its  best.  ' 


Compulsory  Health  Insurance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■5'  or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW  HAMPSHHtt 

IN  THE  HO«6K  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  9.  1949 
Mr  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  therein  two  resolutions  In 
opposition  to  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance or  any  system  of  political  medicine 
designed  for  national  bureaucratic  con- 
trol These  resolutions  were  forwarded 
to  me  by  the  New  Hampshire  Hospital 
Association  and  the  Predonwarell  Post. 
No.  17.  American  Legion,  of  Groveton, 
N.  H.    They  follow: 

Whereas  the  American  people  today  lead 
the  world  in  standards  of  health,  medical 
care,  scientific  research,  hospital  and  nui»- 
Ing  facilities;  and 
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Whereas  this  high  degree  of  public  health 
care  is  a  product  of  free  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  compulsory  health  Insurance, 
wherever  tried,  has  led  to  deterioration  of 
medical  care  and  hospital  and  other  medical 
facllltiee.  with  resulting  decline  In  national 
health:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Hampshire  Hos- 
pital Aeeociatlon  does  hereby  go  on  record 
against  any  form  of  compulsory  health  in- 
surance or  any  system  of  political  medicine 
designed  for  national  bureaucratic  control. 
That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  Senator  and  Repreeentattve  from  the 
SUte  at  New  Hampshire,  and  the  oteAnMa 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  aaA  PHb- 
Uo  Welfare.  That  said  Senatore  and  Repre- 
sentative* be  and  are  hereby  respeeUulty  re- 
quested to  use  every  9tiort  at  their  ooaaaBd 
to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such  laglalettOD. 
Lots  A.  Bum. 

Pretident. 
MraoM  8.  BuirroN, 

Secretary. 
WoLrsBoao,  N.  H..  AprU  27.  1949. 
Whereas  the  American  veteran  in  two 
world  wars  has  defended  the  American  free 
enterprise  svstem.  which  has  made  possible 
the  development  in  this  cotintry  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  medical  care  and  the  finest 
medical  Institutions  attatoed  by  any  major 
country  in  the  world:  and 

Wherraa  having  experienced  the  shortcom- 
ings of  impersonal,  assembly-line  medical 
care  Inherent  to  the  form  of  government- 
controlled  medicine  necessary  in  time  of  war, 
the  veteran  imderstands  the  dangers  of  im- 
posing such  a  system  permanently  on  the 
entire  population:  and 

Whereas  compulsory  health  Insurance 
would  Impoee  an  unjust  tax  on  the  veteran's 
paycheck  for  medical  care  to  which  he. Is 
now  entitled  free  of  charge  as  a  reward  for 
his  service  to  his  country:  and 

Whereas  compulsory  health  Insurance 
would  force  a  tax  of  3  percent  on  the  Income 
of  the  employed  veteran,  rising  to  a  tax  of 
at  least  6  percent  wlthto  a  few  years,  creating 
new  financial  burdens  which  would  Increase 
the  costs  of  necessities  of  life  and  lower  the 
standard  of  living  for  veterans  and  other 
citizens:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Predonwarell  Post,  No. 
17,  American  Legion,  of  Groveton,  N.  H..  does 
hereby  go  on  record  against  any  form  of 
compulsory  health  Instirance  or  any  system 
of  political  medlctoe  designed  for  national 
bureaucratic  control. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  each  Senator  and  RepresenUtlve  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  said  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  be  and  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  use  every  effort  at 
their  command  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation. 

Unanimously  passed  Apr*l  28.  1949. 
Aemolo  S.  Tremosk, 

Commander. 
BsLPH  K.  Calkins, 

Adjutant. 


Address  of  Hon.  Glenn  R.  Davis,  of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wncoNsiK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A IIVB* 

Monday.  May  9, 1949 
Mr.     BYRNB9     of     Wisconsin.      Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hon.  Glenn  R.  Davis, 
Member  of  Congress,  Second  Wisconsin 
District,  keynoting  State  Young  Repub- 
lican convenUon  at  Portage.  Wis..  May 
7.  1949: 

Mr.  Chairman,  feUow  Young  RepubUcans. 
Republican  friends,  it  U  more  than  a  pleas- 
antry lor  me  to  1*11  you  that  I  am  happy  to 
be  here  with  you  today,  it  u,  rather,  a  trtie 
statement  of  feelings  based  on  the  inspira- 
tion and  enoourauement  that  oomee  Irom 
appearing  beftire  this  fine  fattoerlnf  of  Toung 
Wisconsin  R«<publlcans, 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  come  here  ■• 
one  of  you,  for  this  permiu  roe  to  talk  to 
you  directly  and  frankly  ae  a  Ytmni  Repub- 
lican to  Young  Bepubllcans,  There  U  need 
lor  frank  talk  among  Repubiicana.  yoting 
and  old.  m  194B.  I  wiy  that  not  in  crlt4ci«n 
nor  m  discouragement,  but  rather  in  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  and  the  significance 
of  our  position,  as  acknowledged  youthful 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Wiscon- 
sin. I  say  it  because  of  a  conviction  that 
our  State  and  Nation  need  a  strong  Republi- 
can Party  and  further  that  the  Republican 
Party  needs  tis  Yotmg  Republicans  perhaps 
as  has  never  before  t)een  realized. 

The  Young  Republicans  of  Wlsconsto  mtist 
continue  to  grow  to  leadership.  In  numbers. 
In  organization.  In  strength,  In  activity  so 
as  to  fulfill  our  share  of  this  need  to  our 
countrv  and  to  otir  party.  Oiir  record  in 
recent  years  speaks  well  for  the  futtu^. 

PBOCKB98    m    WISCONSIN 

In  1945,  the  Young  Republican  organiza- 
tion of  Wlsconsto  was  listed  among  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  recent  war.  In  December  of 
that  year,  the  work  of  reorganization  was 
begun.  There  are  today  more  working  Young 
RepubUcan  county  organizations  than  ever 
before.  There  are  represented  here  so  far 
today  delegates  from  23  counties  and  3  college 
organizations.  Comtog,  as  this  convention 
does  on  the  morrow  of  a  discouraging  na- 
tional election,  the  attendance  here  today 
speaks  well  for  the  vitality  and  resurgent 
spirit  of  the  Yoimg  Republican  movement  In 
this  State.  It  speaks  well  for  the  spirit,  the 
faith,  the  enterprise  of  our  State  chairman. 
Dick  Smith,  and  the  other  members  of  our 
executive  committee. 

With  knowledge  that  we  are.  organlxa- 
tlonally  speaking,  on  a  soimd  basU,  and  with 
determtoatlon  that  tomorrow  we  shall  do 
a  workmanlike  Job  of  conducting  the  busl- 
nc£S  of  this  convention.  Including  the  elec- 
tion of  competent  officers  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  Dick  and  his  fellow  offlcjers  have 
done  to  the  months  behind  us,  let  us.  as  1* 
the  habit  of  youth,  look  to  our  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  the  future— our  hopes  and 
aspirations   as   Young   Republicans   and   as 

Americans.  ^  .^     ,      « 

As  young  men  and  women  of  high  ideals. or 
dtiaenahip.  we  need  to  recognize  that  our 
ideals  can  be  realized  only  throiigh  the  prac- 
tical application  of  our  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizens — In  other  words  through  practical 
politics.  We  need  to  realize  that  every  good 
citizen  Is  a  politician— for  politics,  while  not 
an  exact  science,  is  nevertheless  the  science 
of  government.  In  this  republican  form  of 
government  every  citizen  otight  to  be  a 
student  of  that  science.  Let's  recognize 
frankly  that  politics  Is  to  be  the  aim.  and  the 
objective,  and  the  practice  of  the  Young  Re- 
publican movement  of  Wisconsin.  Our  Job  Is 
to  sell  practical  politics  to  other  young  peo- 
ple as  a  part  of  their  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship and  to  interest  vouth  to  working  within 
the  framework  of  the  Republican  Party.  To 
be  succesefxU  to  thU  we  must  offer  not  only 
a  year-rovmd  program  of  activity,  we  miMt 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  hopw  and 
Ideals  of  young  j?eople  are  best  expreaaed  la 
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the  principle*  and  programs  of  our  party. 
While  thus  ■Miliig  as  a  rallying  point  for 
youth  w*  can  wall  aerr*  our  party  for  w* 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  vc.  as  indl- 
Tldxial  TounK  Republicans,  are  also  members 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

HOT  rumom  Arrvamcta 

We  hare  a  rtiMl  membership  ]iist  as  we  hava 
a  dual  citlaiMfelp  In  our  State  and  Nation. 
Hot  should  we  foiget  that  the  Wisconsin  Fed- 
eration of  Toxing  Republicans  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin. 
Your  chairman  Is  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
party  and  sits  as  a  member  of  the  party's  exe- 
cutive committee.  It  has  never  been  In- 
tended that  Toung  Republicans  shall  serve  as 
apprentices  before  active  particlpatkm  In 
party  and  governmental  affairs.  It  bas  never 
been  Intended  that  Yoting  Republican  meet- 
I  aliall  be  polite  debating  societies  for  the 
ion  of  academic  or  moot  questions. 
Totmg  people — Tcning  ReputadCBlia — are.  and 
oofht  to  be.  primarily  Intarwfead  In  a  pro- 
gram of  recognized  action. 

Specifically,  the  Wisconsin  Young  Repub- 
licans can: 

First,  have  a  lasting  effect  on  cur  party 
«Bd  Its  program  by  taking  leadership  in  a 
year-round  program  of  p>olltical  education 
and  discussion.  Youth  can  best  sustain  nec- 
•■nry  party  activity  In  the  period  after  one 
•iMtton  Is  over  and  before  another  election 
la  hartf  upon  us  again.  A  youthful  group  of 
Republican  workers  with  the  initiative  and 
the  public  spu^tednase  to  make  theirs  a  year- 
round  program  will  soon  find  that  they  are 
the  leaders  of  their  party  and  that  their 
party  has  become  the  lesdlng  party  in  their 
lisiimiliiirji  By  knowing  more,  by  doing 
wan,  we  can  give  meaning  to  our  viewpoints. 
Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance, 
and  by  year-round  discussion  programs  in 
our  local  cotomunities  we  can  achieve  the 
knowledg*  aad  know-how  to  be  effective  in 
politics  BDd  affective  in  government. 

Second,  we  must  make  ouraelves  heard  In 
party  councils.  Our  success  as  Young  Re- 
publicans is  not  measured  alone  by  the  size 
ot  our  membership  rolls  or  the  fact  that  we 
have  live,  working  organizations  in  a  great 
MAoy  coimties  in  the  State.  It  must  be 
Bwasured  also  by  ihe  number  of  Young  Re- 
publicans who  are  memoers  of  county  Re- 
publican committees,  are  precinct  commit- 
teemen or  commltteewomen.  and  are  in  at- 
tandance  and  take  active  parts  In  county, 
tftotrlct.  or  State  Republican  conventions. 
Again  I  repeat — we  are  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Republican  organization.  Our  identity 
as  Young  Republicans  is  significant  as  a 
meeting  ground  and  as  a  training  school  for 
our  work  in  the  senior  councils  of  the  party. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  two  of  the 
county  Republican  chairmen  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  one  of  them  the 
chairman  of  our  hoet  county  today,  are  Young 
Republicans  both  in  years  and  in  activities. 

To  be  specific  regarding  our  part  in  party 
councils:  Ne.\t  month  the  1949  State  Repub- 
lican convention  will  be  held  at  La  Cross*. 
Borne  county  meetings  for  the  selection  of 
dalagates  and  alternates  to  this  convention 
te**  tliaartj  baaa  held,  others  have  not.  If 
■Mb  *  ntaatlag  baa  been  held  in  your  county. 
gB  tack  horn*  to  your  county  chairman  and 
aak  for  a  poaltion  as  alternate  to  fill  any 
vaeaccy  among  the  delegates  which  may  exist 
at  La  Crosse.  If  your  county  meeting  has 
liot  been  held,  attend  this  meeting.  Let  the 
llcans  there  know  that  you  believe  in 
party  and  that  you  want  to  be  a  delegate 
and  can  attend  the  State  convention.  By 
this  meaaa  you  wUl  take  tba  first  practical 
step  tn  bcarwHlng.  as  tndJvltfnate,  taflOMUal 
■wmbsrs  'tf  ths  Republican  Farty  ttf  otir 
atate. 

swDoasKMPrr  or  cAnmsAm 
There  are  two  important  problems  which 
Will  be  brought  baCora  the  La  Crosss  convcn- 
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nWU    DELE  :ATXS    St7CGKSTZS 

A  second  import  a  it  proposal  which  I  now 


may  not  be  presented  at 


La  Crosse.  Is  a  sugg<  stlon  for  revision  of  the 


party  regarding  the  al- 

I  to  State  conventions. 

each  county  is  allotted 

e,  plus  one  delegate  for 


each  250  votes  or  ms  Jor  fraction  thereof,  cast 
for  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor 
in  the  preceding  general  election.  The  sug- 
gestion has  been  m  ide  that  the  number  of 
delegate*  be  cut  ap  >roxlmately  in  half  with 
(MM  <M*gate  for  eaqb  500  votes  for  governor 
ng  250.  There  is  sound 
this  change.  No  one 
recent  conventions,  to 
which  between  two  knd  three  thousand  dele- 
gates have  been  cTtlfled,  have  been  un- 
wieldy and  have  noc  lent  themselves  to  the 
orderly  conduct  of  (onvettion  business.  On 
;hose  cases  where  ample 
ivallable.    or    where    the 


business  of  the  con^  ention  can  be  easily  and 
efficiently  handled  within  the  course  of  I 
day.  it  might  be  we  1  to  keep  the  broad  base 
of  convention  attendance  which  now  exists, 
lodgl  ig,  the  business,  might 
wi  ;hln  certain  reasonable 
t le  convention  to  be  de- 
sired. For  your  c<  »nslderation  as  Integral 
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State  executive  commlt- 
the  votes  cast  for  the 
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immediately  precedl  ag  general  election:  pro- 
ther^  shall  be  not  more  than 
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additional  delegate 


not  leas  than   one  such 
Tor  each  SOO  Republican 


be  uniformly   fixed   for 


vote*  (or  major  Cr4ction  thereof)   for  Oot- 
ernor." 

There  I*  a  third  Aatter  to  which  I  believe 
we   should   give    opr   serious   attention   at 


La  Crosse,  and  that  Is  the  preparation  of  ft 
tentative  State  platform  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  be  prepared  by  a  competent  com- 
mittee in  time  for  dissemination  as  the  basis 
for  thorough  debate  and  discussion  by  the 
delegates  at  the  1950  State  Republican  con- 
vention. Too  well  do  I  recall  my  futile 
efforts  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  order 
while  the  chairman  of  the  platform  com- 
mittee, m  the  closing  minutes  of  the  1348 
convention,  presented  the  report  of  the  plat- 
fcK-m  committee — a  recital  to  which  few  of 
the  delegates  listened,  yet  that  platform  was 
approved  unanimously — unseen,  unheard. 
I  hope  that  a  resolution  can  be  adopted 
at  La  Crosse  to  provide  for  the  drafting  of 
a  tentative  party  platform  by  a  committee 
of  the  representatives  of  labor,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  business,  of  white-collar  workers, 
of  public  employees,  and  of  organizational 
and  legislative  leaders  of  our  party;  that 
tentative  platform  for  presentation,  discus- 
sion, amendment,  and  adoption  at  the  1950 
convention  is  an  order  of  business  prior  to 
talcing  up  the  matter  of  endorsement  of 
candidates. 

I  believe  these  three — endorsement,  allot- 
ment of  delegates,  preparation  for  our  1950 
platform,  are  matters  In  which  we  as  Indi- 
viduals, though  not  as  an  organization,  can 
legitimately  make  oxirselves  heard  at  La 
Crosse  to  the  benefit  of  our  party  and  the 
people  of  our  State. 

Third,  we  Young  Republicans  must  be  ac- 
tive In  government.  It  Is  not  enough  that 
we  shall  demonstrate  our  effectiveness  as 
practical  political  workers  in  behalf  of  Re- 
publican candidates,  we  must  furnish  some 
of  the  candidates  of  the  Republican  Party 
at  local.  State,  and  national  levels.  How 
many  of  you  have  ever  sought  or  ever  held 
political  office?  All  of  us  cannot  be  office 
holders,  but  many  of  us  who  could  be  com- 
petent Republican  servants  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  never  offered  ourselves  for  public 
service. 

Political  campaigning  and  political  oOcft 
holding  is  a  hard  lot.  discouraging  at  times 
and  often  unappreciated,  but  they  are  func- 
tions that  young  people  are  admirably  fitted 
by  youth,  energy,  and  spirit  to  perform.  I 
know  from  experience,  from  having  worked 
with  them,  that  some  of  the  outstanding 
present  and  future  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Young  Republicans.  To  list  a  few 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  you.  Dick  Nnoif 
and  Don  Jacksow  of  California,  the  latter  of 
whom  addressed  our  State  convention  last 
year:  Jerbt  Ford  and  Chasux  Pottkb  of 
Michigan;  Cal  Boccs  of  Delaware,  and  our 
own  John  Btxnes  of  Green  Bay.  who  was  the 
keynote  speaker  at  our  National  Young  Re- 
publican Convention  at  Milwaukee  2  years 
ago.  These  are  the  kind  of  men  that  should 
make  us  proud  that  we  too.  are  Young 
Republlcan.s. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  to  whom  poll- 
tlcs.  public  service,  is  a  career.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  once  said  that  politics  Is  perhaps 
the  only  profession  for  which  no  prepara- 
tion Is  thought  necessary.  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, of  course,  was  strictly  a  writer  of 
fiction.  It  must  be  true  that  few  people 
think  preparation  is  necessary,  but  that.  too. 
is  fiction. 

At  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  last  June,  former  President 
Hoover  told  the  delegates:  "If  you  follow 
the  counsel  of  those  who  believe  that  poli- 
tics is  only  a  game  to  be  played  for  personal 
advantage,  you  are  wasting  your  time  and 
effort." 

Young  Republicans  must  be  active  in  gov- 
ernment, but  it  must  be  a  responsible  stew- 
ardship. 

CONSCtXNCX  or  OtTB  PARTT 

Fourthly  and  finally.  Young  Republicans — 
and  youth  has  always  furnished  the  idealism 
of  all  generations — must  Instill  within  ovir 
party    s    fundamental    honesty    in    political 
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principle  and  political  practice.     We  must  be 
the  conscience  of  otir  party  as  well  as  the 
guardian  of  its  principles.     Some  of  our  older 
brethren  who  sweated  through  the  misrep- 
laacntatlon   and   vilification  which  eharae- 
%artmA  the  campaign  of  the  oppHMan  In 
1948  may  well  wonder  whether  a  conscience 
pays  off  in  practical  politics.     As  Young  Re- 
publicans we  must  prove  to  them  and  to  the 
American   people   thst   honesty   and   forth- 
rlghtnesa  are  as  important  in  politics  as  in 
any  field  of  endeavor  and  that  there  is  sCUl 
enough    respect    for    those    virtxjes    in    this 
America  to  eventtiaily  bring  down  scorn  and 
repudiation   upon   the   heads   of   those  who 
beUeve   and   practice   otherwise.     Sooner   or 
later  the  time  will  come,  and  the  more  we 
Young  Republicans  do  about  it  the  sooner  it 
will   come,   when    the    American   people   will 
repudiate  those  who  seek  to  maintain  or  ob- 
tain the  control  of  government  on  the  basts 
of    misrepresentation,    half-truths,    vtllflca- 
tlcm.  and  trick  phraaes.     We  must  be  sure 
that  we  stand  clean  and  ready  when  that 
time  arrives. 

We  must  prove  to  our  elders  that  we  are 
immune  to  the  vims  of  "gtmmeism"  which 
has  infected  mllllona  of  our  elders  In  both 
parties.  We  must  convince  our  elders  of 
this  generation  in  all  parties  that  there  la 
but  one  source  of  all  true  and  perfect  gifts 
and  that  that  soxirce  is  not  the  Government 
of  the  United  Statea. 

Surely  there  Is  a  better  and  a  more  honest 
substitute  for  the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  game 
of  playing  one  group  against  the  other  for 
political  gain,  of  promising  economic  advan- 
tage through  legislative  action  or  executive 
decree.  For  stirely  there  U  one  special-In- 
terest group  who  have  been  long  and  sorely 
neglected — the  group  who  have  an  unselfish 
special  interest  in  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tions, the  institutions,  and  the  practices 
which  have  preserved  our  society  of  Incen- 
tive, competition,  and  Individual  responsi- 
bility. 

Today  these  traditions,  institutions,  and 
practices  are  in  grave  danger.  To  hear  some 
of  the  current  mouthings  of  thoae  who 
would  substitute  the  methods  and  practices 
of  the  welfare  state,  you  would  almost  think 
that  the  resxilt  of  Ifovember  2  was  a  man- 
date to  repeal  the  principles  in  which  we 
always  have  believed.  Thus,  are  we  always 
endangered  when  principles,  huwevu  briefly, 
are  sacrificed  for  Immediate  tangfblc  or  ma- 
terial motives. 

no  tvsanaa,  bic  labob.  bic  covnurMxirr 
Yesterdav  under  the  New  Deal,  today  un- 
der the  Fair  Deal,  our  society  of  initiative, 
competition,  and  individual  responslbUlty  is 
endangered  by  the  concentration  of  three 
enveloping  forces:  big  eentraliaed  buslneaa. 
big  centralised  labor,  and  big  centralised 
government. 

The  Dealers — Pair — Indifferent,  tncompe- 
tent.  have  shown  lack  of  will  or  InablUty 
to  control  theee  forces,  which.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  expand.  wUl— like  a  cancerous 
growth — defile,  crowd  out.  and  destroy  the 
ilBews.  the  tissues,  and  the  framework  of  a 
■oelety  of  enterprise,  individual  freedom, 
snd  personal  responsibility. 

This  unselfish  group,  the  great  central 
body  of  Amertcan  citlaenry.  who  believe  tn 
oursocletv  of  incentive,  competition,  and 
individual  respamtbUlty.  who  believe  in  our 
traditions,  our  institutions,  and  practices 
which  have  heretofore  given  us  moral,  po- 
litical, and  economic  world  leadership — ac- 
tually the  majority  of  Americans— finds  it- 
self outspoken,  outmaneiivered.  outcam- 
palgned  by  the  notar  champions  of  the  wel- 
fare state,  and  sumatlmec  finds  Itself  com- 
promised and  seduced  by  the  economic  and 
political  power  of  a  free-spending  gcvem- 
meuU 


CBAMPioffs  OF  sn^nrr  Msjoarrr 
Who  shall  champion  the  eaaee  €t  this 
silent  majority?  Who  else  but  those  of  us 
who  believe  a*  they  believe,  who  are  young 
enough  to  fight  for  what  we  believe  In.  who 
are  Interested  enough  to  train  otffselves.  to 
practice  the  methods  and  skllla  of  effective 
practical  politics?  Who  else  can  better  qual- 
ify than  we — we  yctmg  Republicans. 

If  we  accept  this  challenge,  then  we  shall 
say  to  the  apologists  of  big  centralized 
business: 

One  and  one-half  percent  of  the  nation's 
employers  employed  56  percent  of  the  work- 
ers of  this  ccxmtry  to  1946. 

Three  hundred  and  sixteen  corporatlonB 
held  40  percent  of  the  total  working  capital 
of  the  United  States  in  1929  and  by  1947 
r  according  to  Federal  Trade  Commission 
figures)  113  eorporatlcns  owned  90  percent 
of  the  net  capital  assets  of  our  Ration's  In- 
dustry. In  the  same  year  three  steel  firms 
accounted  for  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
basic  steel  capacities,  three  business  organ- 
izations produced  80  percent  of  our  auto- 
mobiles, three  firms  made  65  percent  of  our 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  three  com- 
panies accoimted  for  82 'j  percent  of  the  to- 
baccr  which  Americans  smoked. 

Too  many  small  business  concerns  have 
been  swallowed  up  or  have  disai^eared.  We 
s\isp>ect  you.  centralised  buslneaa,  of  eco- 
nomic homicide.  We  dont  want  to  pick  on 
ycu  simply  because  you're  big,  but  neither 
do  we  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that  you  can 
throw  your  weight  around  to  the  detriment 
of  the  majority  of  Americana  of  which  we 
ar  acting  as  self-appointed  guantlBBS.  Our 
Republican  forebears  enacted  tile  iMalc  Fed- 
eral  antltnist  legislation,  the  Rapoldlcan 
Eightieth  Congress  appropriated  more  money 
for  the  Antltn»st  Division  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  than  any  other  Congress.  We 
Republicans  stand  guard  against  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  your  hands  as  we  shall 
stand  guard  against  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  at  big  labor  or  big  gov- 
ernment. 

If  we  accept  this  challenge.  th«i  we  sh*.'l 
say  to  the  apologists  of  big  i.mtiallB*d  labor : 
In  1933.  you  had  3.000.000  mambaf*.  To- 
day you  have  over  14.000.000.  Theee  14,- 
000.000  members  are  organlaed  Into  some 
70.000  locals  and  concentrated  into  less  than 
aoo  organizations.  You  control  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  Indxistrlal  working  force  of  the 
Nation.  In  several  taaatc  ludusU  les.  your 
organlaed  iii*iiiliai*lilp  ap|Tia*lM*  100  per- 
cent. Thirty-two  major  labor  organisations 
control  over  t.OOO.000 


TOTJJVC  KEFCBUCAJtS  OW 

We  don't  want  to  pick  on  you  either.  Mg 
centralised  labor,  but  we  don't  like  the  idea 
of  your  throwing  your  weight  around  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  Interest  any  better 
than  we  like  the  idea  of  big  busine**  doing 
so.  That's  why  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress  enacted,  and  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats supported,  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947.  You  called  that  a  alave- 
labor  act.  but  you  were  very  evasive  and  in- 
definite as  to  how  come  your  memberahip 
and  wages  increased,  your  working  conditions 
improved,  and  your  InvolTement  in  strikes 
decreased  at  the  same  time  you  were  sup- 
posedly barred  from  collective  bargaining 
and  enslaved.  But.  big  centralised  labor,  we 
believe  in  a  healthy  organlaed  labor  move- 
ment. We  shall  support  your  right  to  collec- 
tive bargaining.  We  want  you  to  be  treated 
fairly  but  in  return  we  want  yoa  to  recngntar 
the  rights  of  the  pubUc.  for  whom  we  qpcak. 
That's  why  every  Republican  in  the  House 
of  Representative*  under  40.  every  Young 
Republican,  voted  for  the  modified  Wood 
bllL  after  a  number  of  amamtmaatB 
by  Young  Rept 
this  past  week. 


If  we  accept  the  challenge  of  leadership  In 
the  public  interest,  w*  shall  say  to  the 
apologists  ot  big  eentiallaad  government: 

This  year  you  will  abeorb  six  and  on*  half 
billion  dftlfafT  m  salsries.  eight  time*  aa  msMfe 
a*  in  lt83.  You  have  three  and  one-half 
time*  as  many  bureaus,  four  times  as  many 
employees.  You  hav*  530  Federal  oflcc*  In 
the  dty  of  Chirac  ataB*.  aaoea  than,  there 
were  in  the  entire  Nation  tat  IHI.  Yon  have 
I.9W  ftHi-paid.  full-time  pr*M  a^nta  in 
Waahtngtni  alone.  You  ha«e  a  million  ears 
and  trucks,  nearly  one  for  every  two  civilian 
employees.  You  have  93  different  agencies 
which  lend  money.  75  which  handle  trans- 
portation problems.  44  which  deal  directly 
with  agriculture. 

You  have  taken  powers  unto  yuuiialf  tMlAeh 
traditionally  have  been,  and  properly  ■tKWrtd 
be.  the  piaftnca  of  the  States.  You  have 
made  us  dependent  upon  the  whim  or  fancy 
of  your  btireaucrats.  You  have  weakened 
our  desire  and  our  capacity  to  aooept  local 
and  Individual  leaponsibility.  You  have 
weakened  our  will  to  resist  your  schemes  for 
a  planned  society. 

But,  big  oentrallaed  Government,  we  who 
are  young  and  strong  of  will  are  determined 
to  stand  against  concentration  of  powen  In 
your  hands.  We  shall,  throu^  ~^'  '  ' 
ment  of  our  political  party,  reflten 
tions  and  dvle  re*pMislhlimws  to 
and  local  governments.  We  will 
strong  and  progressive  State  government*  to 
justify  the  decentralisation  of  power  Into 
their  bands.  We  shall  oppose  the  Federal 
hand-outs  which  form  the  eaeuae  for  the  ex- 
istence of  many  of  yotir  bmaaaa.  We  ap- 
plaud the  economy  efforts  of  the 
Congress,  the  only  Congress  which 
us  surplus  Ptederal  Government  finanrlwg 
in  our  adult  lifetimes.  We  shail  Insist  on  re- 
moval of  duplication  and  overlapping  agen- 
elea.  We  shall  support  the  raoTTganlaatlon 
plans  of  the  IlepnMlean-*paasared  Hoover 
ComnUaslon  on  Re<»g*nl«atlon  of  the  Execu- 
tive Departmoita.  and  we  shaO  stand  firm 
agat**^  ttk»  shaaBdaas  campaign  o'  oppoaltkm 
which  haa  alnady  begun. 


coMcsamATtam  tncosx  nw  axd  fsxb 

Thee*  force*  of  concentration  in 
in  iftbor.  tn  Government,  have  aU 
their  amith  under  the  protective  wtac  of 
the  Dealers — New  and  Fair.  Sow 
that  the  self -styled  apostle*  of  "the 
man*  and  "the little  fellow"  diould  have  ntir- 
tured  the  ottitrallaatlon  of  the  forca*  which 
can  destroy  a  tree  aoclaCy  tat  wtoitU  w*  little 
pe<^e,  we  yofung  peofte.  shaU  have  a  chano* 
through  oar  inosntlv*  and  on  oar  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  carve  our  own  career,  to 
achieve  a  place  oommensurate  with  our 
skills,  our  industzy.  and  our  ambition. 

The  fight  against  the  forces  of  emttimMmr 
tlon  is  indeed  a  challenge  to  yoOBC  ■•- 
publicanism. 

In  summary,  then.  I  have  attempted  to 
outline  these  four  objectives  for  the  Young 
Republicsns  of  Wisconsin: 

1.  A  year-ro\ind  program  of  political  educa- 
tion and  discussion. 

1  Effective  partldpatlon  In  the  coundla 
of  our  party. 

3.  Active  partac^aiaan  and  responsible 
stewardahip  in  govaiaitaant. 

4.  rT>i»m;»iniit«h«p  snd  guagEdtaoAlp  ot  Oia 
conscience,  the  forthrightaaaB.  tta  BOfoad 
traditional  principles  of  our  party  and  of  our 
Government. 

Personally.  I  believe  in  these  objectlvca. 
I  believe  In  the  Young  Republican  move- 
ment. I  hope  that  you — my  fellow  Young 
Republicans  of  Wisconsin — can  share  in  the 
faith.  In  the  determination,  that  we  shall 
offer  to  youth — a  political  vehicle  for  the 
•diieewBMBt  of  ow  aims — the  contlniiatvm 
of  aound  fovemsaent  tn  WtaeoBatn  and  a 
In    Waahington    to    a   government 
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which  ahall  rwtore  •  fr«e  toclety  In  which 
the  ecthuslaam.  the  ambition,  the  •blllty  o( 
yotttli  alMll  hav*  ux  opportunity  lor  recog- 
■octety  in  which  ir—  men  and 
•hall  eecape  the  thr««tcnliiff  chains 
wtileh  the  concentration  of  ecopomlc  and 
political  (oroea  have  fcrged  around  us.  For 
this.  Toting  Republicans.  w« 
work,  and  pray.  Thla  la  tbm 
we  must  meet. 


The  Common  Coaacil  of  the  City  of  De- 
troit Protest*  CoBBmatatioa  of  11m  Viock 
Sentence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHTCAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9. 1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  Include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
Detroit.  Mich.: 

Resolution  by  Councilman  Garllck: 

Whereas  voices  of  protest  In  strong  indig- 
nation are  being  heard  against  the  Impend- 
ing release  ot  Use  Koch  of  Bucbenwald  from 
imprisonment  and  against  the  action  of  Gen- 
eral LuclXis  O.  Clay  In  commuting  her  life 
sentence  to  a  4-year  term  of  imprisonment; 
and 

Whereas  the  revolting  atrocities  of  which 
Use  Koch  Is  accttsed  have  shocked  the  civil- 
iBKl  world:  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  Detroit.  That  we  protest  the  action  of 
Lucius  D.  Clay  in  commuting  the  life 

itance  of  Ilse  Koch  to  a  4-year  term  of  im- 
prlaonment,  and  request  the  proper  authori- 
ties In  Washington  to  have  the  matter  re- 
viewed in  ordar  that  the  ends  of  Justice  may 
be  w«U  aerTed;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
traaamitted  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  to 
tba  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army, 
to  Oen.  Omar  Bradley,  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Congress,  and  to  the  Michi- 
gan Members  In  tbe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  urgent  request  that 
action  be  taken  in  memory  of  those  World 
War  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  battlefields  in 
tfafaaae  of  their  cotmtry  and  In  prison  camps. 

Adopted  as  follows: 

Teas:  Councilmen  Connor.  Edgecomb.  Oar- 
llck.  Kronk.  Mlrlanl.  Oakman,  Smith,  and 
the  President — 8. 

Nays:  None. 


Social  Security  Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

cm  sMon  laLANo 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRnBCTATIVCS 

Monday.  May  9,  1949 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  the  following  uatement  by  John 
J.  Corson  submitted  to  the  House  Ways 


and 

chi 

TlTors  Insurance 


Coininittee  on  proposed 
In  the  P<  deral  old-age  and  sur- 
}rogram  and  on  H.  R. 
2893.    The  statement  follows: 

For  0  years,  beglr  ning  in  1 W8,  I  was  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  )f  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance.  Since  hen.  after  a  short  period 
with  UNRRA.  I  have  been  with  the  Wash- 
tngtOQ  Post.  Whtl!  I  have  been  away  from 
the  Federal  Sectirit  r  Agency.  I  have  followed 
the  developmenu  in  social  security  with 
keen  interest.  My  experience  as  a  business- 
man has  strengthei  ,ed  my  belief  in  the  social 
insurances.  They  constitute  a  good  busi- 
neas-like  method  o  [  preventing  poverty  and 
want.  I  appear  be  ore  this  committee  today 
because  many  of  tl  te  problems  raised  in  ex- 
tending the  old-agi  and  survivors  insurance 
system  are  like  t  le  problems  we  tackled 
when  Congress  firs  t  established  it.  I  hope 
that  my  experience  In  the  early  years  of  the 
program  will  be  he  pful  now  as  you  consider 
H  R  2893 

All  that  I  will  b  ive  to  say  can  be  boiled 
down  into  two  ma.  or  points: 

First.  I  can  see  i  lo  administrative  reasons 
for  postponing  the  extension  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  to  farm  workers,  domes- 
tic servants,  and  self-employed  workers. 
Anyone  who  has  hid  substantial  experience 
in  the  workings  oi  the  present  system  will 
agree  It  can  be  dor  e. 

Second.  It  Is  uri  ently  necessary  that  the 
old-age  insurance  system  be  expanded  and 
Its  benefits  llberali:  »d  Immediately.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  extend  old-age  and  stirvlvors 
iiLsurance  coverage  and  raise  benefits,  either 
(a)  the  veterans  aid  the  Townsendltes  will 
force  through  a  p<  nslon  for  everyone  at  65 
and  a  better  one  f  sr  veterans  with  stagger- 
ing costs  for  the  rational  economy,  or  (b) 
the  stronger  union  i  will  win  relatively  high 
pensions  for  a  fav  )red  group  of  employees, 
and  more  money  will  be  poured  Into  the 
relief  methods  of  zaring  for  the  aged  and 
dependent  childrex  . 

At  the  beglnninj  of  the  program  we  had 
to  develop  a  satlsf  ictory  way  to  get  social- 
insurance  contributions  paid  by  every  cov- 
ered worker  and  his  employer.  We  also  had 
to  find  a  way  to  ke  jp  a  record  of  each  work- 
er's wagea.  Then,  ta  in  the  case  of  the  pres- 
ent proposal  to  covtr  new  groups  of  workers. 
some  people  thou  ;ht  the  task  impossible. 
They  said  that  it    vas  impossible  because — 

1.  Many  small  employers  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  re  >orta  and  keeping  records 
of  the  wages  they    >ald: 

2.  Many  people  don't  hold  steady  Jobs, 
they  shift  from  one  thing  to  another  and 
are  seldom  employe  i  for  long  at  any  one  job: 

3  The  counuy  uas  too  big — the  workers 
and  employers  w<re  too  widely  scattered 
geographically  to  c  perate  under  one  insur- 
ance program. 

It  was  argued  t  lat  no  plan  could  keep 
records  for  workers  and  employers  who  were 
here  today  and  goi  le  tomorrow  to  goodness 
knows  where — in  a  ew  days  they  would  show 
up  anywhere  from  Maine  to  California,  or 
Minnesota  to  Texiii . 

Now,  13  years  liter,  it  is  hard  to  recall 
these  early  doubts  i  ,nd  even  harder  to  Justify 
them.  They  have  >een  overcome  effectively 
by  an  admlnlstrati  e  system  that  now  seems 
simple.  Once  evei  y  calendar  quarter  each 
employer  lists  the  name,  social -security  ac- 
count number,  an  I  amount  of  wages  paid 
during  th?  quarter  to  each  of  his  employees. 
The  employer  sendi  i  this  list  and  the  social- 
sacurtty  contrlbutt<  ns  to  the  collector  of  in- 
tarnal  revenue.  Tl  e  Treasury  Department  is 
reapooalble  fur  th4  contributions  collected. 
but  sands  the  Burei  u  of  Old  Age  and  Surviv- 
ors Insurance  the  tst  of  workers  and  their 
wages.  That  Burc  lu  maintains  a  rec<Md  of 
all  the  wages  rep<  rted  for  each  employee 
Wages  for  Jim  Bn  wn,  for  example,  all  are 


combined  into  one  record  even  though  they 

were  earned  in  several  States  and  were  paid 
by  a  number  of  different  employers. 

The  early  doubu  as  to  whether  the  in- 
surance system  could  be  administered  are 
significant  now  only  to  help  us  evaluate  the 
doubu  that  it  is  feasible  to  extend  the  sys- 
tem to  cover  domestic  servants,  farm  workers. 
and  others. 

Today  some  contend  It  Is  not  feasible  to 
include  domestic  servants  and  workers  in 
agriculture  under  the  Insurance  program. 
They  argue  that  many  housewives  and  farm- 
ers are  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  records 
of  the  wages  they  pay.  Bat  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  we  new  cover  approximately  7C0.- 

000  employers  who  have  only  one  employee 
and  700.000  more  employers  who  have  only 
two  or  three  employees.  Many  of  these  em- 
ployers send  In  simple  reports  that  are  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  even  though  written  in 
longhand. 

American  farmers  and  housewives  who  hire 
workers  would  have  no  more  difficulty  than 
these  employers  In  reporting  the  wages  of 
their  workers  and  paying  the  contributions 
required.  They  undoubtedly  would  be  able 
to  operate  under  either  of  the  two  plans 
that  Dr.  Altmeyer  described.  The  choice 
between  a  stamp-book  plan  or  a  simplified 
pay-roll  plan  is  less  Important  than  the  fact 
that.  In  the  recent  past,  American  farmers 
and  housewives  proved  their  ability  to  co- 
operate under  various  stamp  systems  and 
programs  that  required  record  keeping  and 
reports. 

^or  housewives  who  managed  10  or  more 
different  ration  stamps  whose  value  shifted 
from  time  to  time,  social -security  stamps  of 
fixed  value  wou^d  be  a  simple  proposition.  I 
recall  asking  the  wife  of  one  of  my  friends 
who  lived  for  a  while  In  Uruguay  whether 
she  had  any  difficulty  with  the  social-security 
payments  required  for  her  maid.  "Oh.  no," 
she  replied.  "I  always  kept  a  few  social- 
security  stamps  In  the  little  tin  box  where 

1  kept  postage  stamps.  Then  when  I  paid 
my  maid.  I  pasted  them  in  her  stamp  book." 

Keeping  a  simple  record  of  the  wages  that 
he  paid  would  look  easy  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  made  out  reports 
for  agricultural  conservation  and  adjustment 
programs.  Modern  farmers  are  businessmen 
who  make  crop  loans  tmder  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  They  finance  their  bus- 
inesses through  the  Federal  land  banks  or 
the  production  credit  associations.  They  in- 
sure their  crops  with  the  crop-insurance 
programs.  They  prevent  waste  and  Increase 
their  efficiency  through  Government  aid  for 
soil  and  water  conservation.  Many  of  these 
activities  require  detailed  and  accurate  in- 
formation about  various  aspects  of  their 
farming.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  farmers 
keep  a  record  of  the  wages  they  pay  because 
they  are  deductible  as  an  operating  cost 
under  the  income  tax. 

If  farmers  and  housewives  can  keep  such 
simple  records  as  may  be  essential,  it  may 
still  be  asked:  Does  the  existence  of  casual 
and  intermittent  employment  make  it  im- 
possible to  cover  workers  in  agrlcixlture  and 
domestic  service  under  the  insurance  pro- 
gram? I  think  not.  In  the  first  place.  H.  R. 
2893  does  not  propose  to  cover  the  most  cas- 
ual Jobs.  It  excludes  from  coverage  wages 
of  less  than  $25  in  a  calendar  quarter  if  paid 
on  a  "farm"  or  "not  in  the  course  of  an 
employer's  trade  or  business."  which  would 
Include  domestic  service.  The  bill  would 
also  prevent  a  great  deal  of  nuisance  report- 
ing by  e.Tcludlng  from  coverage  the  earnings 
of  an  employer  3  spouse,  parents,  or  children 
under  age  21.  These  two  exclusions  prevent 
many  administrative  problems  from  arising. 
They  should,  however,  greatly  affect  the  so- 
cial-Insurance rights  of  persons  who  earn 
their  living  In  covered  Jobs.  Many  of  the 
persons  excluded  by  these  provisions  would 
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be   irre^arly  employed  borooiakcra.  stu- 
dents, or  retired  peraooa. 

Cooeam  over  caaoal  Jobs  in  the  sewly 
gOTtfed  aiaaa  iHoaltf  not  oaake  lis  lorget  and 
neglect  the  man7  regular  workers  who  work 
ttii^tiatt  tak  tbcae  emptoyments.  The  am- 
olOfaMBt  i&  agriculture  and  domestic  sM'ilca 
f^*  ti  eovarad  by  H.  R.  28&9  probably  would 
«aaM  Uttla,  U  any.  greater  adxainMraUvc 
^■eulty  than  is  met  in  employments  now 
oo?ered  by  the  program.  All  Jobs  in  com- 
merce and  industry  are  under  ad-age  and 
stirrlvors  insurance,  yet  failure  to  report 
Intermittent,  or  other  short-tune  work,  has 
not  been  a  major  problem. 

Take,  for  example,  a  typical  mover  ot 
household  goods.  Only  recenU>  I  observed 
the  vaiis  that  moved  the  household  goods  of 
a  new  arrival  into  a  house  neighlwring  my 
own.  Within  an  hour  after  finding  the 
botise.  the  driver  picked  up  four  men  frcoo 
the  streets  to  tinload  the  goods.  A  few  boors 
later  the  Job  was  done  and  the  men  were  paid 
off.  I  watched  the  transaction;  the  driver 
as  he  paid  each  worker,  wrote  down  their 
names  and  social  secunty  nvimbers  on  a 
simple  form  his  company  provided.  He  de- 
ducted social -security  contributions  from 
the  wagea.  paid  each  helper  and  liad  tbe 
helper  sign  this  form  as  a  receipt  for  his 
company. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  show  a  considerable 
amount  of  such  short-term  employment  In 
presently  covered  Jobs.  Indeed,  the  volume 
of  such  employment  Is  an  important  reason 
for  extending  the  syatcm.  to  proteetmore  of 
the  people  who  now  work  only  temporarily 
In  covered  Jobs. 

The  great  majority  of  the  fanners  and 
housewives  who  hire  workers  do  so  regularlj. 
A  bouKwife  may  have  a  cleaning  woman  or 
atenndress  only  one  day  a  week,  lor  example, 
but  it  is  every  week.  One  cA  my  aecretariea 
says  that  she  has  had  the  same  wash  wrman 
for  6  years  and  she  has  never  missed  her 
f«gular  day.  Some  housewives  and  fann- 
ers, of  course,  hire  help  only  from  time  to 
time— they  may  be  called  intermittent  em- 
ployers. When  workers  understand  the 
program  and  have  their  stamp  books,  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  employers  will  fail  to 
make  the  iveceasary  contributions.  Like  the 
other  problems  I  have  discussed,  this  one  is 
not  new  to  the  tosurance  program.  In  com- 
m««e  and  Industry  th«-e  are  MataaaHan 
who  at  prMent  onlv  occaaionally  bate  Wrea 
helpers  for  whom  they  report  loclal-aecurtty 
contributions.  ^^ 

Will  the  widely  scattered  geographic  dlstrl- 
b\Jtlon  of  agricultural  work  make  its  cover- 
age hnpractieal?  Again.  I  think  the  answer 
is  -No  •  The  widespread  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  couuBcm  and  industry  has  not  pre- 
vented the  cowrage  of  these  typca  <^  em- 
ployment Many  workers  now  covered  by  the 
program  live  in  agricultural  and  rural  areas, 
and  it  should  not  be  more  difficult  to  orver 
other  workers  In  these  areas.  Nearly  half  o« 
all  farm  waters  have  worked  at  one  ttaw 
or  anotta»  to  Jobs  covered  by  tbapnigram 
and  would  aMily  understand  its  oparatlaii  In 
agricultural  employment, 

A*  compared  with  the  beginning  of  tbe 
program  when  we  had  no  administrative  or- 
gaolaattan.  the  prcblem  of  covering  a  wide 
•cograpbie  area  seems  simple  at  preoeniL    To- 
day we  can  build  on  a  IMOOttHy  Wnctiij™"* 
svstem  of  almost  500  llald  oAoaa  V***"  ••■■ 
the  entire  country.     Practically  •"^^ 
ers  in  agricxUttire  and  domestic  sernoa 
be  reached  bv  mail  carriers  and  all  rural  areaa 
have  acbool*.  churches,  newspapers.  "^  "; 
dies.     The  Exten5icn  Service  of  '^^^^ 
States  Department  c£  Agrteulture  aad  wa 
Mrteultural  eollegea  reacb  most 
lee  with   their  edticational 
are   few   farm 
organtzatkms  sucix  as 


Farm  Bureau  and  the  Farmer's  17rk».  TImm. 
•van  in  remote  areaa  people  can  be  informed 
of  their  righta  aad  «lMUia  under  tbe  prograok. 
Furtbcrmora.  tte  adfuutagea  otf  towrs^i 
under  the  —isl  liiaigaara  program  aid  tn 
ita  enfntr— >nt.  Moat  penooa  baeoma  ta- 
formed  qtUclLly  about  progiama  from  wfelcb 
tbey  derive  a  bencflt.  Wdrkan  wtU  make 
every  effort  to  secure  tbe 
benefttt  at  Ham  I 

ployera  wtU  get  couaMtanMa  MM^acdon  m 
ccoperating  to  provide  tbem  taacflta. 

In  respect  to  tbe  aeif  suiployafl.  the  chief 
adminlatrative  problems  connected  with  their 
coferi^e  aie.  teat,  bow  to  determine  who  is 
aelf-tmplofud  a«d  aaeomily.  how  to  deter- 
mine what  aelf -employed  persons  have 
from  their  tradm  or  businessca. 

social -insurance    reperta    ot    aeU    

persons  to  their  ineomc-tas  rsporta  saema  to 
solve  both  of  these  queedooa  satisfactorily. 

The  doubts  m  to  wbethcr  the  aoeisi-in- 
surance  ayatam  can  grow  arc  tbe  same  aa  . 
the  doubta  that  once  existed  atoowt  tta  ca- 
tabiiahment.  We  cvercome  these  priiNama 
with  comparative  ease,  even  though  tbey 
dlAcult  then.  I  kiujw  that  similar 
will  arise  in  covering  farm  work- 
ers, domesUcs.  and  the  Mif  ■■pififad  But 
tbey  too  can  be  solved.  TiMte  la  uo  kmffv 
any  reason  to  postpone  tMfteptn  the  logics 
developments  of  omr  aodal  auiiiBlty  program 
on  tbe  grounds  that  it  is  admmiairatlvely 
ImpraecteaMe. 

In  mf  opinion,  the  coverage  of  new  groupa 
at  workers  Is  not  only  prarttrabie.  but  I  be- 
Ueve  such  action  to  urgcxxtly  needed  to  pee- 
aerve  the  insurance  program.  In  1935- 3». 
Congress  planned  to  deal  with  destitution 
mul**»«C  from  inability  to  earn  in  two  wafs : 
To  prevent  it  as  much  aa  poaaible  by  a 
contributory  social -insurance  program  which 
would  supplement  pctuoatf  aa«tai0B,  and  to 
eare  for  persons  to  qpadal  need  by  au  aa- 
sist&nce  program. 

Tears  ot  uynaKi'^  have  praweA  that  this 
■pproaeb  to  aound.  The  contributory  in- 
jt^irT**-*  principle  cm  which  it  to  baaed  waa 
adopted  because  the  desire  for  aeif-relianea 
is  fundamental  and  important  to  Americana. 
Ix  was  r*i"i»«*t  tbat  tlie  public  assistance 
program  for  petaona  to  need  would  be  le- 
diHad  to  a  mln*^*""  as  the  insurance  pro- 
gram aaatured. 

Yet  during  the  14  years  since  tbe  Social 
Security  Act  was  enacted,  the  number  re- 
ceiving  old-age   aaitoiance   has   more   than 
ilcnihiail,  the  amounta  btfnc  P*^  ••**  T***' 
toy  iMaral  and  Btate  auiiiumsnta  to 
^ad  peraons  has 
and  the  average  ^  , 
more  than  doubled.    The  number  receiving 
old-sea   bieurance    to   still    relatively   small 
and  tbe  average  benefit   payment   to  com- 
parative low.  . 
Coamquantlv.  to  sptte  of  tbe  aimoat  ^Mr- 
vetaal  appewral  ot  old-age  aad^rrtwrs  ta- 
foranee  and  Its  mrtably  imiiimrid  admto- 
Istratkm.  tbto  eontrSbutory  bmuraarwe^ia  to 
grave  «mgcr  today     Whence  Q.  O'*"," 
can  no  longer  work,  it  to  »uce«ee  be  ■«>* 
to  help  meet  curroat  bl^  Uflng  costs.     I 
doi^  tlncTS  the  aven««  Amsrtran  ll^es  the 
lauanrrt  ot  uAtoe  for  relief.    Kit  if  he  win 
rtcelve twtee aa  much  by  •««><>»>"C^ P;^ 
and  if  tbe  State  govemmenta  ma—  tbe  — *°^ 
test  m<»«  and  ■ore  jialB  r  ■»•*•«•  »• 
teought  to  prefer  sml^anra  xattar  ttn  m- 
■■mnoe.    Tet  security  for  tbto  cosmtrr* 

eim  ana  be  put 

tb»  iiT~  I  anient  of  aaeto  i«Bd  poson.  a  limit 
to  tbe  coat  trf  benefits  far  tta  aga^and  a 
source  of  income  from  wbieb  ttaWn  can 
b«  paid.    All  tbat  «am  be  ammmmUtiima  by 


and  aurvtvcrs 
iiiiisiW.  atttov  (ftl  M 
TcwnaeDdttaa  wlO  forea 
wkao.  Um  aitiiMia  at  M  and  a 
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and 


for 


<b)  t*e 
wto  rdattvaly  blgb 
group  ot 
will  be  poured 
caring  for  tbe  a 

dren. 

The  rtoka  u»arad  by  tbe  ouuuitoutory  in- 

employed  pmmmm,  Loaa  ot  eamtog  power  to 
old  age.  Iimwi  ilJMlillllj  aad  deatb  are  pot 
ttaittad  to  pctaoaa  to 

^ In  att  walks  c€  Ufa 

an  aoual  opportunity  to  provide 

wtthprotaetlaB  i^slnat  tlsese  rtafes  vritbin  a 

program  at  aoefal  la i Win.    My  exper.enea 

to  hel|«*"g  to  estsbWab 

eoaetoem  me  tbat  tt  la  \ 

tiito  proteetloa.    I  urvs  tbat 

■oefa  action  while  tt  to  stiU 

HbH    Uic    contributory 

fratber  than  free  penslane  paid  for  out  of 

general  revenuea>  as  the  baata  for  providing 

security  for  all  aged  An»»tcana. 


WukmctoB  Sceacs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  icich:gaj> 
W  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPBaaBRTATlVM 

MoHdag,  Mat  9. 1949 
Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pomtssion  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  enUUed 
"Washington  Scenes,"  by  Edward  T. 
FWliard,  which  appeared  In  the  May 
Issue  of  Nation's  Business: 

wASHHiGTtMi  acEiraa 
(By  Bdward  T.  FoUiard) 
The    runntog    battle    between    President 
Ttuman  and  Congtcaa  praBdam  to  go  on  for 


._' fkum  being  nov^  thialdnd  of  conlltct 
Is  familiar  to  Amartean  pel*t*— i  **'*?^'~^ 
to  inherent  to  our  form  «*  Ov^mram^A  T»d 
founding  ffetbva.  builBg  experienced  tyran- 
ny, ware  rfndd  abuut  mjit  arbitrary 


of 

the  yeaia.  baa  barn*  a  good  dsul  ct 
%yw^  the  PotMnac,  capadally  when  the 
to  ttie  White  House  baa  aougbt  to 
eu  Cbpllinl  Bili. 

the  ruiiala   aad  tbe  Cabinet,  and  wbo 
boomed  for  tbe  PrasMtney.  wie«e  to  1« 
-Tbe  eaacuttaa  iltpM  »■[■"»  «<  • 

lative  dipslMt.  Tbe  Prctfdent  abould 
obey  and  wdla  i  ii  tbe  laws,  leaving  to  ttoe 
people  tbe  duty  ot  uunaiinit  any  errora 
committed  by  tbe*  iipniHlilliiH  to  Om- 


Tbaodore 


revolted    at   tbe   no- 
i  be  a  mere  mstrument  of 
Wilaon.   to    bto    turn, 
B>>i«lew. 
-The  PTartdeu*.''  said  WUaon.  * 

to  be  tbe  leader  at  bto  party,  aa  ^ 

ftti^f  ezecotive  cdieer  at  the  Goveminant. 
aTw^  Um  iiuuilij  win  take  no  excuses  from 
»»tm  ■*  mUBfc  pUy  the  part,  and  1^7^ 
mujeaafufly.  or  kiae  tbe 

ceroed  with  the  guldanee  a<      _ 

with  tbe  Just  and  orderly  cxacuttan  ot  law. 
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Tc«n  tn  tta«  WiilU  House. 
WUaon  found  tbemselrt* 


In 

both  BoowTe 
ctymi«d  by  C-  ^ 

Wbat  It  cKCnnntuMry.  trrn  sUxtttBf,  About 
tb*  gtraggkt  b«f  eeu  President  Itimaa  aAd 
the  Bchty-flnk  COcgrw  1b  tbat  it  should 
have  ocxM  ao  aartr.  Bchoes  ot  bis  1948  tl- 
lade  ■tatnal  the  "mossbacka"  of  the  R«pub- 
ilLiii  ilmnlMtart  Bgtkttetb  Confess  bad 
hanfly  diad  awsy  trttaa  ha  was  feuding  with 
tu  soeccsaor.  this  one  controlled  by  his  own 
Democrattc  Party. 

What  i»  the  ezpianation  for  this  situation. 
ailila  from  tlM  traditional  strain  between 
tte  cxccotiv*  and  lafltl stive  braztches?  Why 
Is  this  Democratle  Ooagress.  in  the  case  of 
many  Issues,  refudnf  to  go  along  with  the 
President? 

The  answer,  in  part,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
1M8   alactlon    returns,    which    were    widely 


Some  exultant  Democrats  let  their  imag- 
ination run  wild  after  the  great  upset. 
IMnking  perhaps  of  the  first  New  Deal  vic- 
tory of  1932.  and  of  the  rubber-stamp  Con- 
a<  the  famoxis  "100  days."  they  tx- 
apiwrently.  that  there  would  be  a 
dfar  road  stiwd  for  the  Truman  program. 

They  were  wrong,  for  two  reasons.  First. 
the  Democrau.  while  hsTlng  nominal  control 
o<  the  Senate  and  House,  do  not  have  majtMT- 
Ities  large  enough  to  cffset  tbe  occasunxal 
altly''*  between  cu— uiaUia  Democrats 
from  the  South  snd  tba  ReirabUcan  mln(»lty. 
Second,  no  emergency  exists:  and  it  is  only 
In  an  emergency — or  in  the  face  of  an  over- 
whelming public  sentiment  for  a  partictilar 
poUey — that  Congress  readily  yields  to  White 
Boom  lexdershlp. 

The  explanation  also  is  to  be  found  in  part 
in  what  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  about 
the  1948  Democratic  platform. 

This  is  Illustrated  by  the  fight  over  labor 
legislation.  The  platform.  It  Is  true,  called 
for  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  But  did 
tt  necessarily  follow  that  Ur.  Truman  s  elec- 
tion was  a  mandate  for  the  kind  of  labor  law 
tbe  admlnlatratlon  afterwards  propoaed? 
Undoubtedly,  many  union  members  and 
others  voted  far  the  President  because  of 
that  repeal  {Hank.  But  It  la  also  pretty  cer- 
tain that  a  good  many  people  voted  for  him, 
not  because  at  tbat  plank,  but  in  spite  of  It. 

It  is  generally  agreed  now  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man owes  his  victory  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Midwest.  Would  anybody  argue  that  these 
farmers  are  now  clamoring  for  the  adminis- 
tration's new  labor  bfOY 

The  Eighty -first  Congism.  tt  would  appear, 
feels  that  what  the  American  people  want  Is  a 
true  balance  as  between  management  and 
labor.  And  It  seems  to  be  a  good  bet  that  the 
labor  legislation  that  is  eventually  sent  to 
the  White  Bouse  will  bava  a  lot  of  Taft- 
Hartley  in  it. 

Party  platforms,  which  hardly  anybody 
reads,  often  are  deceitful  documents.  De- 
signed to  bind  together  various  elements  of 
the  party  and  to  catch  votes,  they  are 
rammed  through  a  national  convention  in 
tbe  spaca  ot  a  few  days.  A  delegate  from 
tbe  Com  Bait,  let  us  say.  will  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  a  labor  plank  However,  if  he 
thinks  It  will  help  hU  party  in  tlM  big  cities, 
ba  will  keep  his  peaca — provided,  of  course, 
tbat  there  u  also  a  plank  looking  out  for  his 
farmers. 

Mr.  Truman's  requaat  for  •4.000.000,000  In 
IMW  tasaa  may  be  tboeoagtuy  justified  in 
view  of  the  enlargement  of  our  armed  forces 
and  our  overseas  commitmenu.  However, 
there  was  no  hmt  of  such  a  request  in  tbe 
1948  platform.  On  tba  contrary,  the  plat- 
form bcld  out  tba  promlas  of  a  tax  cut  when- 
ever that  waa  posalble  without  unbalancing 
the  Nation's  economy. 

There  U  almoat  no  aenUment  for  a  t*%  In- 
Oiaaiii  in  Cungraas  at  tbla  tttM.  Hlfbar 
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his  "hair-shirt  talk."  Somewhere  along  the 
line — tt  was  about  the  time  that  Russia  got 
rambunctious  and  strikes  began  to  plague 
the  land— he  decided  that  It  was  time  for 
him  to  start  acting  like  a  President. 

Although  he  Is  the  hardest-working  man 
In  Washington.  Mr.  Truman  still  manages  to 
get  In  some  reading — much  of  It  dealing  with 
American  history  and  the  experiences  of  his 
predecessors  In  the  White  House.  He  Is. 
therefore,  thoroughly  familiar  vrlth  the  long- 
drawn-out  struggle  between  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive and  Congress. 

If  he  is  tempted  to  chafe  at  times,  he  can 
console  himself  with  the  thought  that  Lord 
Bryce.  back  In  the  1870's,  found  that  a  Presi- 
dential message  to  Congress  had  no  more 
effect  "than  an  article  in  a  prominent  party 
newspaper." 

Mr.  Truman  was  recently  talking  about 
his  differences  with  Congress  and  the  con- 
flicting remarks  of  newspaper  columnists 
thereon. 

"It's  a  wonderful  country,"  he  concluded. 


Two  Handred  and  Forty-seven  Firms 
Charged  With  Price  Fixing  in  1  Year — 
IMS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TLXA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  price- 
fixing  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  firms  have 
had  formal  charges  of  illegal  price  fixing 
tM-ought  against  them  in  1948  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  according  to  a  list 
published  in  the  Machinist  for  May  6, 
1949,  Herbert  A.  Bergson,  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  is  quoted  as  stating  that 
only  once  before  In  history  have  so  many 
business  corporations  been  apprehended 
in  a  single  year  for  illegal  price  fixing. 
With  price  fixing  so  prevalent,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  laws  to  prevent  this  practice 
must  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 

KEEP  ANTTTHUST  LAWS  STHONO 

How  will  a  report  on  price  fixing  con- 
victions for  1949  and  1950  read  if  either 
H.  R.  2222  or  S.  1008— to  provide  a  2- 
year  moratorium  on  prosecutions  for 
certain  pricing  practices — is  passed  by 
the  Congress?  The  prosecutors  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  will.  I  am  afraid, 
find  it  diflScult  to  equal  their  record  for 
1948  if  we  weaken  the  laws  under  which 
they  operate.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
moratorium  bills  will  provide  the  basis  for 
a  clever  defense  by  corporation  lawyers 
in  cases  involving  pricing  practices.  The 
test  of  purpose  or  intent  will  replace  the 
test  of  effect  in  determining  the  legality 
of  pricing  practices.  And  it  does  not  re- 
quire legal  training  to  recognize  the  diffi- 
culty of  proving  the  Illegality  of  purpose 
or  intent. 

The  Machinist  states  in  its  article: 

In  the  12  months  of  1948,  the  United  Stataa 
Department  of  Justice  brought  charges 
against  314  business  corporations.  Including 
■ome  of  the  Nation's  largest.  Each  of  them 
haa  been  charged  with  Illegal  activity— In 
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moet  cases,  price  fixing  In  Tlolatlcn  of  the 
anti^trust  laws.  A  survey  Just  completed  by 
the  Machinist  ehows  that  the  Justice  E>e- 
partment  last  year  filed  civil  suits  against 
186  business  firms  seeking  court  orders  to 
halt  Illegal  price  fixing  and  other  unlawful 
practices,  while  criminal  action  was  taken 
against  152  corporations.  In  some  cases  the 
same  firm  was  named  In  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal actions.  In  the  criminal  caces.  the 
United  States  Government  Is,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  seeking  Jail  sentences  for 
flagrant  violations  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

For  more  than  50  years  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  trying  to  curb  the 
economic  crime  of  overcharging  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  Illegal  trust  agreement. 
It  waa  back  In  1890  when  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  President,  that  Congress  passed  the  first 
antitrust  law,  the  Sherman  Act.  This  law 
is  still  on  the  statute  books,  but  It  has  nerer 
been  very  effective  In  halting  the  growth  of 
monopoly. 

Herbert  A.  Bergson,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
gays  one  dilficulty  is  that  the  law  Is  too 
lenient.  In  criminal  cases  the  maximum  fine 
that  can  be  levied  Is  »5.000  on  each  count— 
a  penalty  about  equivalent  to  a  slap  on  the 
wrist  to  a  corporation  with  milUons  of  dol- 
lars in  assets. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  the  antitrust  laws  by 
providing  stifler  penalties  in  criminal  cases. 
It  proposes  that  the  maximum  fine  be  In- 
creased from  $5,000  to  $50,000  for  each  crimi- 
nal violation.  If  Congress  will  agree  to  such 
a  change.  Bergson  believes  the  anUtrust  laws 
will  then  have  real  teeth. 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  firms 
charged  last  year  with  illegal  price  fixing 
or  other  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws: 

ABaASI\XS 

Six  corporaticHis  have  been  charged 
with  Illegal  price  fixing  in  the  coated 
abrasives  field:  Armour  k  Co..  Behr- 
Manning  Corp..  Carborundum  Co..  Durex 
Abrasives  Corp..  Durex  Corp..  and  Minne- 
soU  Mining  It  Mfg.  Co. 

aAKKING 

Thirty-five    corporations    have    been 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  fix  minimum 
commissions,  service  fees  and  interest 
rates  in  connecUon  with  the  purchase  of 
homes    in    the    Chicago    area:    Beesley 
Realty  k  Mortgage  Co..  Inc.:  Charles  H. 
Brandt  k  Co..  Inc. ;  Robert  E.  L.  Brooks, 
Inc  •  Central  National  Bank  in  Chicago: 
Chicago  Citv  Bank  k  Trust  Co. ;  Chicago 
Federal    Savings    k   Loan    Association; 
Chicago     Mortgage     Investment     Co.; 
Dovenmuehle.   Inc.;   Draper   k  Kramer 
Inc  •  First  Federal  Savings  Ir  Loan  As- 
sociation   of    Chicago:    First    National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Evanston;  General 
Mortgage  Investment.  Inc.;  Great  Lakes 
Mortgage   Corp.:    Greenebaum    Invest- 
ment   Co.:    Home    Federal    Savings    * 
Loan  Association  of  Chicago:  Henry  P. 
Kransz  CO.;  Washington  National  In- 
surance Co. :  Western  National  Bank,  of 
Cicero:   Percy  Wilson  Mortgage  It  Pi- 
nance  Corp.:  Merchants  National  Bank 
in  Chicago;  Midwestern  Mortgage  Co.; 
The  Mutual  National  Bank  of  Chicago: 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Chicago; 
National  Boulevard  Bank  of  Chicago; 
Oah  Park  Trust  k  Savings  Bank;  H.  P. 
Philipsbom  ft  Co.:  F.  C.  Pilgrim  ft  Co.; 
Quinlan  ft  Tyson  Mortgage  Co.:  RepubUc 
Realty  Mortgage  Corp.;  Charles  Ringer 


Co.;  The  South  East  NaUonal  Bank  of 

Chicago:  South  Side  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.; 

State  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.;   and  Uptown 

Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Association  of 

Chicago. 

CRnaciLa 

Five  corporations  are  charged  with 
eliminating  competition  by  price  fixing, 
pooling  of  patents,  conducting  price  wars 
against  competitors,  allocating  markets 
and  customers,  and  acquiring  the  plans 
and  properties  of  competitors:  Air  Re- 
duction Co..  Inc.;  International  Carbonic 
Engineering  Co. ;  Liquid  Carbonic  Corp. ; 
Pure  Carbonic,  Inc.;  and  Wyandotte 
Chemicals  Corp. 

ctTLvarr  pips 

Seventeen  corporations  have  been 
charged  with  restrictive  practices  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  metal  culvert 
pipe:  Beall  Pipe  ft  Tank  Corp.;  Berger 
Metal  Culvert  Co..  Inc.;  the  Boardman 
Co.;  Central  Culvert  Corp.;  Choctaw, 
Inc.;  Dominion  Metal  ft  Culvert  Corp.; 
Eaton  Meul  Products  Corp.;  Eaton  Met- 
al Products  Co.  of  Montana;  Empire 
State  Culvert  Corp.;  Dlinois  Ctdvert  ft 
Tank  Co.;  H.  V.  Johnston  Culvert  Co.; 
M  ft  M  Hiway  Materials  Co.;  Republic 
Steel  Corp.;  Thompson  Pipe  ft  Steel  Co.; 
Tri-State  Culvert  ft  Manufacturing  Co.; 
Wisconsin  Culvert  Co. ;  and  Wyatt  Metal 
ft  Boiler  Works. 

OAISDai 

Forty  dairies  have  been  indicted  on 
charges  of  Ulegal  price  fixing  on  milk  sold 
in    Washington.    D.    C;    Chattanooga. 
Tenn.;  Louisville.  Ky.;  St.  Louis;  Cincin- 
nati;   and   Chicago:    Alexandria   E-alry 
Products  Ca,  Inc.;  American  Processing 
and  Sales  Co.;  Associated  Eteiries,  Inc.; 
Beloit  Dairy  Co.;   G.  H.  Berling.  Inc.; 
The  J.  H.  Berling's  Dairy  Products  Co.; 
The  Borden  Co.;   Bowman  Dairy   Co.; 
Capitol  Dairy  Co.;  Carrithers  Creamery, 
Inc.;  Cedur  Hill  Farms.  In*.;  Cherokee 
Sanitary  Milk  Co..  Inc.;  Chestnut  Farms- 
Chevy  Chase  I>airy  Co.;  The  Cooperauve 
Piu-e  Milk  Association;  The  Coors  Bros. 
Co.;  Oscar  Ewing.  Inc.;  The  J.  H.  Piel- 
man  Dairy  Co. ;  Ewing -Von  Allmen  Dairy 
Co.,  Inc.;  Grant  Patten  Milk  Co.;  Happy 
Valley  Farms.  Inc.;  Harvey  Dairy,  Inc.; 
The  Hyde  Park  Dairy  Co. ;  Himding  Dairy 
Co.;  The  Matthres  Frechtiing  Dairy  Co^ 
Meadow  Brook  Farms.   Inc.;    Meadow- 
moor  Dairies,  Inc.;  MeUwood  Dairy.  Inc.; 
H.  MiUer  Dairy  Co..  Inc.;  Pevdy  Dairy 
Co.;    Richfield    Dairy    Corp.;    Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.;  St.  Louis  IXury  Co.;  Simp- 
son  Bros..   Inc.;    Sure  Pure   Milk   Co.; 
Thompson's    Dairy,    Inc.;    Bon    Allmen 
Bros..  Inc.;  United-Morning  Star  Dairy, 
Inc.;  The  J.  Weber  Dairy  Co.;  Western 
United  Dtiry  Co.;  and  H.  Woebkenberg 
Dairy  Co. 

KLscniCAi.  ooimucToas 
Nine  corporations  have  bee  indicted 
on  Aarges  of  illegal  price  fixing  in  in- 
stalling electrical  equipment  ir  housing: 
Becket  Electric  Co.;  O.  A.  Carlson  Elec- 
tric Co..  Inc. ;  City  Sectric  ft  Fixture  Co. ; 
General  Electric  Supply  Corp.;  Van  8. 
McKenney  Co.;  Meletlo  Electric  Supply 
Co.:  Northwest  Bectric  Co..  Inc;  Puget 
Sound  Electric,  Inc.;  and  Westlnghotise 
Electrical  Supply  Co. 


The  Railway  Express  Agency  has  been 
charged  with  making  illegal  eouirattt 
with  railroads  for  the  exclusive  buslnett 
of  railroad  lines. 

WAiu  atrufuxtna 

Twelve  corporations  have  been  charged 
with  tending  to  create  monopoly  by  re- 
stricting dealers,  through  written  or  oral 
contracts,  to  purchase  and  sell  ma- 
chinery manufactured  by  them  to  the  ex- 
cJusion  of  other  manufacturers:  J.  L  Case 
Co.;  Deere  ft  Co.;  Deere  ft  Webber  Co.; 
John  Deere  Plow  Co.;  John  Deere  Plow 
Co.,  Baltimore;  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  John  Deere  Plow  Co., 
Indianapolis;  John  Deere  Plow  Co., 
Lansing.  Mich.;  John  Deere  Plow  Co., 
MoUne.  HI.;  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse; 
and  International  Harvester  Co, 

MXAT   I>aCKIlS« 

Five  corporations  are  charged  with 
price  fixing  by  using  uniform  cost  for- 
mulas for  arriving  at  selling  prices: 
Armour  ft  Co..  Suift  ft  Co.,  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Co..  and  Wilson  ft  Co..  Inc 
panrr 

Seventeen  corporations  have  been  in- 
dicted on  charges  of  price  fixing  in  the 
sale  of  paint,  varnish,  enamels,  lacquers, 
akains,  and  water -thinned  paints:  Amer- 
ican Marietta  Co.:  Columbus  Varnish 
Co.;  Cook  Paint  ft  Varnish  Co.;  Devoe  ft 
Reynolds  Co..  Inc.;  E.  L  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  ft  Co.;  General  Paint  Corp.;  the 
Giiddcn  Co.;  Grand  Rapids  Varnish 
Co.;  Interchemical  Corp.;  the  Lilly  Co.; 
Lilly  Varnish  Co.;  the  Muralo  Co.;  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.:  the  Reardon  Co.; 
Sherwin-WilUams  Co.;  Southern  Varnish 
Corp.;  and  Wesco  Waterpaints.  Inc 
PHorrocaAPHT 

Bight  corporations  have  been  Indicted 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  illegally  to  con- 
trol prices  on  the  sale  of  photomounts: 
The  Chikrote  Co.;  J.  S.  Graham  Co  ,  Inc.; 
Tlie  Gross  Photo  Supply  Co. ;  George  L. 
Kohne,  Inc.;  Emil  Loudelka.  Inc.;  The 
Medick-Barrows  Co.;  Sprague-Hatha- 
way  Studios.  Inc. ;  and  A.  Sussman  ft  Co.. 

Inc  

nasncs 

Seven  corporations  have  been  indicted 
on  ciiarges  of  iliegaJ  price  fixing  on  the 
sale  of  laminated  plastics:  Continental- 
Diamond  Fibre  Co.:  Formica  InsuJaUon 
Co.;  Mica  Insulator  Co.;  NaUonal  Vul- 
canised Fibre  Co.;  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.; 
Synthane  Corp.;  and  Taylor  Rbre  Co. 

Rohm  ft  Hass  Corp.  has  been  charged 
with  attempting  to  suppress  competition 
in  the  plastics  iixiustry. 


Three  corporations  have  been  charged 
with  Ulegal  patent  pooling  and  allocatioo 
or  world  marketing  in  late  products: 
Consolidated  Rubber  Manufacturers. 
Ltd. ;  Dunlop  Rubber  Co..  Ltd^  and  United 
States  Rubber  Co. 


Seven  corporations  have  been  charged 
with  price  fixing  on  spectacles  throt«h 
the  device  of  rebating  to  c^stometrista 
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approximately  one-half  of  the  total  price 
paid  by  their  patients  for  eye  glasses: 
N.  P.  Benson  Optical  Co. ;  House  of  Vls- 
lon-Belgard-Spero.  Inc.;  Uhlemann  Op- 
tical Co..  Illinois:  Uhlemann  Optical  Co., 
Michigan:  White-Haines  Optical  Co., 
Delaware:  White-Haines  Optical  Co.. 
Michigan;    White- Haines    Optical    Co., 

Ohio 

STSAMSHip  inns 

Twenty-five  corporations  are  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  restrain  interstate  and 
foreign  trade  by  agreement  which  re- 
quires shippers  to  patronize  certain  lines, 
and  creating  a  monopoly  through  a  sys- 
tem of  contract  rates:  United  States 
Lines  Co.:  States  Marine  Cwp.:  M.  V. 
Nonsuco,  Inc.:  Lancashire  Shipping  Co.. 
Ltd.:  Skibsaktieselskapet  Igadi:  A.  P. 
Klaveness  k  Co.  AS:  the  De  La  Rama 
Steamship  Co..  Inc  :  Waterman  Steam- 
ship Corp.:  Prince  Line.  Ltd.:  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc.;  American 
President  Lines.  Ltd.;  Swedish  East 
Asiatic  Company,  Ltd.;  Nederlandsche 
Stoomvaart;  Maatschappij  '•Oceaan" 
N,  v.;  Aktieselskapet  Ivarans  Rederi; 
Lsthmian  Steamship  Co.;  Ellerman  k 
Bucknall  Steamship  Co..  Ltd.;  Fearnley 
ii  Eger:  Wilhelmsens  Dampskibsakitesel- 
shab:  Dampskibsselskabet  AP  1912  A/S; 
The  Bank  Line.  Ltd.;  The  China  Mutual 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. :  Silver  Line. 
Ltd.;  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co..  Ltd.;  A/S 
Besco:  and  A  S  Dampskibsselskabet 
Svendberg. 

STKSCT  UCHTTNC 

Six  corporations  have  been  Indicted  on 
charges  of  price  fixing  in  the  street-light- 
ing industry:  General  Electric  Co.;  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  Co..  Inc. ;  Line  Material 
Co.:  Union  Metal  Manufacturing  Co.; 
Pacific  Union  Metal  Co.;  and  Holophane 
Co..  Inc. 

TZLCPHONia 

Two  corporations  have  been  charged 
with  monopolizing  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  telephones  and  telephone  equip- 
ment: West«rn  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
American  Telephone  li  Telegraph  Co. 

TBAK8PCATATTON 

Two  corporations  have  been  charged 
with  monopoly  of  inter-island  transpor- 
tation in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws: 
Hawaiian  Airlines.  Ltd..  and  Inter-Is- 
land Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd. 

Two  corporations  have  been  Indicted 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  in  the  shipment  of  household  goods 
In  Washington.  Oregon,  and  California: 
National  Carloadlng  Corp  and  Universal 
Carloadlng  k  Distributing  Co. 

WAIXTAPEB 

Eighteen  corporations  have  been  in- 
dicted on  charges  of  Illegal  price  fixing 
on  the  sale  of  wallpaper:  Asam  Wallpa- 
pers. Inc.;  Atlas  Wall  Mills.  Inc.;  H. 
Blonder  Co;  B.  It  D  Wallpaper  Co.; 
Tli«  Btrge  Co.  Inc  ;  Cook  Paint  k  Var- 
nish Co.;  James  Davis.  Inc.;  J.  C.  Elsen- 
hart  Wall  Paper  Co  ;  EnterprUe  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturing  Co  ;  Fisher  Wall- 
pttper  li  Paint  Co.;  The  Olobe  Mills  Inc  : 
Imperial  Paper  i  Color  Corp  :  Ugo  Wall 
Paper  Corp.;  The  Pra(!»r  Co,  Inc  :  D. 
Schultx.  Inc.;  Richard  E  Thlbaut,  Inc.; 


United  Wallpape^.  Inc.;  and  York  Wall 
Paper  Co. 

PKXStOCNT    TBUMANti    ADMINISTRATION    PftAISlS 
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To  the  Journal: 
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April  23  the  Journal  ar- 

of   voluntary   prepaid 

plans   over    the   proposed 

m.    Please  tell  me  where. 

}lans  available  to  members 

employees  of  a  few  corpora- 

Insurance  which  will 

one  of  the  following  Is  re- 


det  tal  repairs,  caused  by  sect- 


treatment  which  does 

or  hospitalisation,   but 

costly  medicines  ad- 

long  period  of  time.    Such 


treatment  can  wipe  out  a  family's  savings 
and  force  them  deeply  Into  debt. 

3.  Psychiatric  treatment,  which  could  pre- 
vent hoepltallzatlon  In  any  of  our  Institu- 
tions so  graphically  described  In  the  Journal 
as  to  make  one  greatly  prefer  to  be  dead  than 
Incarcerated  In  one. 

4.  Any  obscure  aliment  requiring  prolonged 
l.iboratory  tests  and  skilled  diagnosis,  now 
highly  expensive. 

At  present  I  am  paying  out  over  3'2  per- 
cent of  my  Income  for  insurance  covering 
none  of  the  above.  I  have  Blue  Cross  for 
my  spouse  and  myself,  which  covers  part  of 
possible  hospital  bills  and  such  tests  as  are 
done  by  the  hospital,  not  by  the  physician. 
I  have  private  Insurance  for  myself  only 
which  covers  a  limited  list  of  possible  opera- 
tions to  which  the  Insurance  company  con- 
tributes part  of  the  fee,  and  In  case  of  dis- 
ability from  Illness  or  accident  not  occurring 
at  work  pays  a  small  weekly  Income,  less 
than  the  one  provided  by  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  those  Injured  at  work.  For 
aliments  not  common  to  both  men  and 
women  nothing  Is  paid.  If,  as  proposed,  for 
3  percent  of  my  income  I  could  get  some  of 
the  things  not  now  obtainable,  I  would  t>e 
very  much  In  favor  of  It. 

A  doctor,  franker  than  most,  once  told  us 
that  only  the  very  rich  or  the  very  poor  get 
really  good  medical  attention.  The  present 
system  of  medical  care  presents  nightmare 
problems  to  those  not  in  either  class.  I  have 
known  too  many  people  whose  savings  have 
been  wiped  out  by  a  lingering  or  obscure 
Illness  in  the  family  or  who  have  not  only 
lost  their  life's  savings  but  have  been  plunged  ^ 
hopelessly  In  debt  for  doctor's,  nurses',  and 
hospital  bills. 

Neitheb  Rich  noh  Poob. 

RiPON,  Wis. 


Mother's  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Alexander 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, May  8,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  deliver 
an  address  at  St.  Gerard's  congregation 
in  Milwaukee  on  the  occasion  of  Molher's 
Day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  address  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  that,  following  it.  there  be  printed 
a  brief  statement  on  the  same  theme  by 
Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Ward,  executive  secretary 
of  the  League  for  the  American  Home 
which  Is  located  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York.  I  am  grateful  to  my  able  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  Philups  of  Califor- 
nia, for  calling  my  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Reverend  C.  E.  B.  Ward. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRD,  as  follows: 

A    TftlBCm    TO    MOTHSKHOOO 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Father,  and 
friends.  It  is  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress this  fine  audience,  and  It  seems  partic- 
ularly ntttng  to  speak  on  Mother's  Day  here 
in  St  Gt>rard'B  Churoh.  St.  Oerard.  a-i  yru 
well  know.  Is  a  great  favorite  with  mothers. 
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snd  be  Is  the  tmolBclal  patron  of  Catholic 
motherhood. 

TBS  DBAB  MAMS  OT  "BCOTHSS" 

Why  do  we  gather  on  Mother's  Dsy? 
What  Is  there  about  such  a  gathering  which 
cavises  us  to  set  aside  each  year  a  day  to 
commemorate  motherhood?  I  shall  try  to 
state  briefly  the  answer. 

The  greatest  word,  of  cotffse.  is  God.  The 
dearest  word  In  any  language  is  mother. 
There  Is  no  human  name  so  enshrined  in 
htimanlty's  affection  as  this  name. 

Everything,  for  most  of  us  which  Is  sweet, 
beautiful,  lovely,  and  holy,  clusters  about 
that  name.  It  brings  up  pictures  of  home — 
babyhood,  boyhood,  manhood,  and  mothCT. 
It  brings  up  our  faith — the  Bible — and  the 
teachings  of  the  Master,  which  she  Incul- 
cated In  us.  And  she  whom  we  called  wife, 
became  not  only  the  mother  of  children,  but 
otir  "second  mother" — shaping,  guiding,  and 
guarding  otir  life. 

When  we  think  of  mother,  eren  tbougta 
we  are  thousands  of  miles  away.  It  has  al- 
most the  value  of  religion,  pure  and  unde- 
flled.  because  It  brings  up  a  living  person- 
ality that  la  enshrined  In  otir  hearts. 
Mother  and  home  are  the  tenderest  notes 
on  the  keyboard  of  the  human  heart. 

THS  BTOBT  OT  CBMSSTUM  MOTHSaHOOD 

Do  you  remember  what  Lincoln  said:  "All 
that  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother"! 

From  early  childhood,  we  foUowed  her 
advice,  we  buUt  for  her  a  pUce  In  our  heart 
of  hearts.  The  story  of  Christian  mother- 
hood has  been  the  brightest  thing  on  the 
page  of  history. 

MOTHOi's  ntniTSWcs   nt  ths  Hosts 

Tou  and  I  know  that  the  greatest  school 
ol  life  is  the  home.  Here  in  the  kindergarten 
class  of  Infancy  and  childhood  she  taught 
us  Here  were  made  the  first  impressions  on 
this  human  mind  of  the  child.  Here  were 
found  fatherhood  and  motherhood,  and  we 
know  that  here  we  found  the  greatest  teacher 
In  the  world— the  mother.  And  she  knew 
that  the  most  sensitive  thing  ha  the  universe 
was  the  soul  of  her  little  child.  Accordingly 
the  first  Impressions  are  the  most  important. 
becaxise  they  are  then  made  on  the  memory 
of  chUdhood.  and  thoee  impressions— those 
made  bv  the  mother— are  the  most  signifi- 
cant influence  In  the  life  of  the  todindual. 

A  MOTHXB  a  PSATSaa 

I  beUeve  the  mighUcst  prayers  ever  of- 
fered come  from  the  lips  of  mother.  Prayers 
filled  with  light,  aflame  with  love,  winged 
with  faith,  and  vibrating  with  spiritual 
force.  The  prayer  of  a  mother  is  »he  thought 
of  love  pii«^*«g  through  the  universal  heart 
of  Ood.  and  on  Its  way  from  soul  to  soul. 

KTBT  uarmwta  f«atsb:  wssbstatioh  or 
rsACS 

1  could  not  refer  to  Mother's  Day  without 
•aylng  Just  a  word  or  two  atwut  the  subject 
which  Is  dearest  to  the  hearU  of  mothers 
throughout  the  world— namely,  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  Tes.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
nict  a  word  apart  from  our  main  spiritual 
tbemc  It  is  the  fondest  hope  of  mothers 
throughout  the  globe  that  never  again  may 
any  mothers  son  have  to  go  to  war.  If  we 
are  to  keep  out  of  war,  we  may  have  to  re- 
appraise our  entire  foreign  policy  to  terms 
of  its  true  efTectiveness, 


wax  HOT  asBUMS  rtnx  asLATioits  wirm 
MtWlfT  eovsaMMSMTt 

Not  long  ago  to  lint  with  that  thought.  1 
asked  certato  qtiestlons  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  1  aaked,  for  example,  why  we  do  not 
rastmM  full  diplomatic  relations  with  Spato. 
We  know  the  Communists  would  not  want 
tbeee  dlplomaUc  relations  resumed.  How- 
evtr.  we  are  concerned  not  with  what  the 
CXMununtsU  want,  but  with  a  program  that 


will  bring  true  peace.  And  so  I  am  hoping 
that  all  of  my  brother  Benators  will  reap- 
praise the  Spanish  question  and  will  find 
the  path  that  wiU  lead  to  true  peace. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  matter  for  the  United 
States  to  reconsider.  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
United  Nations  to  reeraluate.  And  I  know 
that  to  your  hearts,  as  to  mine,  is  the  prayer 
that  the  United  Nations,  our  great  tostru- 
ment  for  peace,  will  indeed  fulfill  the  prayers 
of  mankmd  and  wUl  find  a  solution  to  war. 

THl  COtraAGEOUS  CHVMCHMZn  BIHINT)  THE  ISON 
CtTSTAIN 

Just  one  other  thought  In  relation  to  the 
United  Nations.  As  my  listeners  know,  re- 
cently the  Senate  pa»ed  a  resolution  in 
protest  against  the  outrageotis  persecution 
of  courageous  Joseph  Cardtoal  Mtodssenty. 
and  other  churchmen,  who  have  been  fight- 
ing for  the  totegrlty  of  the  htmian  wtil  be- 
htod  the  iron  curtato.  And  so  today,  on 
Mother's  Day,  we  are  tlilnlclng  of  the  mothers 
behind  the  iron  curtato  who  are  deeply  de- 
voted to  their  religious  creed  and  who  recog- 
nize In  Cardinal  Mtodssenty  and  other  per- 
secuted churchmen  the  champions  of  human 
dignity  and  human  freedom  for  every  moth- 
er's son. 

Tou  know,  when  we  think  of  tofiuence.  you 
and  I  can  readily  agree  that  there  Is  no  to- 
fiuence In  the  world  comparable  to  the  to- 
fiuence of  a  Christian  mother.  You  remem- 
ber that  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  said  to  his 
mother:  "Depart,  good  woman,  the  child  of 
so  many  prayers  cannot  be  lost." 

It  has  been  said  that  God  only  made  one 
absolutely  unselfish  creature.  That  Is 
Mother.  Certainly,  mother  love  is  the  nearest 
that  we  know  on  earth  to  God's  love.  It  is 
the  best  symlx>l  <rf  our  Maker  s  love.  God  Is 
love. 

THS  MOTHZB  OF  JSStTS 

No  Mother  s  Day  talk  to  all  nwrthers.  and 
particularly  mothers  of  the  Catholic  faith,  is 
complete  without  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
mother  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour. 

John  quotes  the  greet  Wayshower  as  say- 
ing: "I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  He  who 
follows  Me  does  not  walk  to  the  darkness,  but 
will  have  the  light  of  life." 

Under  the  gutdtog,  loving  mother-hand, 
the  Babe  Jesus  grew  to  boyhood  and  from 
boyhood  to  manhood,  and  He  broui^t  that 
light — understanding,  guidance  and  faith— 
to  tired,  mlsfuided  htmiantty.  All  honor  to 
Mary.    "Blessed  art  thou  among  women." 

Speaking  to  the  moUicrs  of  today,  may  I 
leave  tl»ese  suggestions,  baeanse  I  know  you 
are  toterested  to  the  preservation  of  our 
great  way  of  life. 

TMPOCTAHCS    OT    TAMILT    HAPrDCXSB 

1.  We  know  that  the  best  citizenship  comes 
out  of  homes  which  are  happy  and  which  are 
uught  the  valiies  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
family  is  the  nucleus  of  society.  Unless  the 
splrtttial  verities  are  nurttired  to  the  family, 
we  do  not  get  that  p«rmax»ency  and  conttou- 
Ity  which  are  so  slgnlflrant  to  a  wril-ordered 
society. 

Pope  Plus  XI  said: 

'  Kxpericnce  has  Uught  that  unassailable 
stabiUty  to  matrimony  Is  a  fruitful  source  of 
virtuoiis  living  and  bahito  o£  totegrity. 
Where  this  order  of  things  obtains,  the  hap- 
pincM  and  weUbeing  of  the  nation  are  safely 
guarded;  what  the  families  and  the  todlvi- 
duals  are.  so  also  U  the  stau.  for  a  body  Is 
detsrmtocd  by  lu  parts." 

m  attrsT  «CAaa  oca  tmM*x  vamH 

f.  We  here  to  this  great  country,  wtth  Its 
opportunities  for  spiritual  growth,  for  the 
acquirement  of  reasonable  material  security 
for  the  enjoyment  of  what  has  been  known  as 
the  American  way.  with  Ito  frewlotns,  iriri- 
H^m  and  respcnsibUltles— we  are  Indeed 
lilMaed.  However,  we  must  ever  bear  to  mtnd 
that  atonal  vlgilanca  la  the  price  of  mato- 


tatoing  these  great  values.  We  have  got  to 
stand  guard  against  tkie  Insidious  impact  of 
foreign  isms,  like  communism  and  fascism. 
Tes,  against  state  socialism. 

3.  Prom  the  very  earliest  dsys  down  to  the 
present,  it  appeai-s  tliat  reverence  for  tl>e  Al- 
mighty, the  practice  of  brotherhood,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  have  been  the  very 
foundaUons  ol  our  way  of  life. 

BADIATntG    THS    CHSlSIlAlCttntO    OtrtMOKX 

Let  me  repeat.  If  I  may.  To  keep  Intact  our 
way  of  life,  there  must  radiate  out  of  the  four 
walls  of  American  homes,  the  christianising 
Influence.  ThU  Is  partictilarly  true  because 
oiir  life  gets  less  simple,  and  more  comples. 
While  It  Is  true  a  good  mother,  if  she  finds 
time,  will  keep  abreast  of  the  current  comples 
developmenu  to  our  society,  the  most  impor- 
tant part,  however,  f w  her  to  play  Is  that  of 
tratolng  her  chUdren  to  become  good  dtl- 
aens  with  faith  in  the  Almighty  and  with  love 
and  appreciation  to  their  hearts  for  this 
great  land  of  opportunity  and  liberty. 

CONCLUSIOM 

The  very  peace  of  the  »x>rld  depen<te  upon 
the  way  tiiat  tlie  motliers  of  America  will 
bring  up  their  children.  Tou  all  know  that 
America  has  a  new  role  to  play  to  the  world- 
a  T<At  calling  for  Tiaion  of  the  highest  type- 
not  only  to  statesmen  and  to  btistoem  leaders 
and  in  labor,  but  particularly  to  the  mothars 
of  men  who  mold  and  shape  the  human  clay 
Into  dynamic  soul-stuff. 


MOTHSS'S  DAT 

tBy  Bev.  C.  E.  B.  Ward) 

A  COOB  THAT  WOBXS  BOTH  WATS 

Mothers  have  always  shed  tears  for  their 
children.  Tears  might  even  Increase  rather 
than  dl'"'"'**'  as  the  children  grow  older. 

Many  mothers  are  sensitive  when  tlieir 
diUdren.  as  tliey  grow  okda,  establish  their 
own  homes.  Husbands  may  try  to  fill  the 
void,  but  no  husband  wlU  seriously  repeat 
the  query  "Am  I  not  better  to  thee  than  10 
sons?"  Motherhood  does  not  cease  when 
children  marry.  Marriage  docs  not  essential- 
ly alter  their  relaUon  to  her. 

A  mothCT  of  10  children,  though  3  still  re- 
mato  at  hcnne  with  her.  thinks  dally  d  the 
8  absent  to  their  newly  estaUisbed  homes. 

This  may  be  a  mother's  weakness,  but  It 
is  also  her  strength.  She  U  made  that  way. 
and  would  cease  to  be  a  mother  if  It  wers 
otherwise. 

BKS    COMnNSATlOM 

Only  one  cure  Is  known,  which  wortted  so 

well  that  It  was  made  toto  a  cm aiiABiiiii. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  When- 
ever and  where  %er  tried  It  has  worked — com- 
fort and  cheer  to  mother,  satisfaction  to  aon 
or  datighter.  The  first  commandment  wtth 
promise.  

Ttiffliirsitit*  have  protcn  tt.  Pour  success- 
ftil  metropolitan  buainsaHMn  illastratc  how 
they  make  Mothers'  Day  worth  while  aU  year 
round: 

One,  a  deroted  son.  drives  140  mUes  every 
week  end  with  his  wife  and  children  to  spend 
the  day  with  his  moclMr  tor  her  sake.  He  is 
the  bead  of  a  large  >— rt  at  one  of  AsMrtea's 
greatest  mercantile  houses. 

Tbs  aseond  lH«s  In  the  same  cuburh  with 
his  !»■«■•>.  Bvery  arcnlng  d  the  year,  at 
the  doss  at  tbs  tinslnsss  day.  he  Tistts  Ms 

pi«*«  d  Importance  to  his  life.  He  Is  an  out- 
standing lawyer  to  the  nearby  city. 

A  third,  after  hto  father's  death,  and  for 
the  last  10  years  of  her  life,  wrote  a  letter 
dally  to  his  mother — reminiscent  of  a  child- 
hood made  hsppy.  recounting  her  endteas 
sacrifices  during  his  adolescence,  gentle  ooo- 
aldcration  for  her  poignant  suffering  st 
aratkm  from  blm  wben  he  estahdsbed 
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own  hooM.  And  tender  reference  to  her  Ion 
and  louellneaB  In  declining  jttin.  He  sent 
her  a  letter  erary  day  for  10  years.  Upon  hla 
death,  his  wife  ««cted  to  his  memory,  for  the 
boys  of  his  commtinity.  a  building  as  a 
■MBorial  to  his  faithfulness  as  husband  and 
•on.  to  wife  and  mother. 

The  fotirth.  caily  three  of  his  70  college 
dassmatee  voted  him  likely  to  succeed.  His 
social  pull  was  too  small  to  get  him  Into  a 
fraternity.  He  danced  too  poorly  and  was 
too  soberly  earnest  to  suit  the  girls'  tastes 
He  did  not  dance  at  all  on  Sundays.  He 
neither  smoked,  drank,  nor  gambled.  Auto- 
mobiles were  too  expensive  for  his  use:  he 
was  a  straphanger.  He  ate  at  automats.  Yet 
he  was  surprisingly  popular,  notwithstanding 
these  simple  habits. 

One  of  his  old-fashioned  virtues  Is  respect 
for  hli  parents. 

"My  father  is  a  better  man  than  I  am."  he 
says. 

"IT  you  knew  my  mother  you  would  like 
her. 

"My  parents  are  not  half  so  proud  of  me 
as  I  am  of  ihem."  he  says. 

The  door  of  his  modest  office  Is  open  to  all 
who  want  to  see  him. 

Though  a  successf\il  bijsinessman,  he  Is 
not  too  old  to  honor  his  father  and  mother. 

Bercre  World  War  II  he  was  head  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  with  a  salary  of 
•48.000  a  year.  Until  recently  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  and  i.s  now  Assistant  Secretary 
ot  the  United  States  Treesoiry. 

A  CODE  THAT  WOKXS  BOTH  WATS 

Mothers  have  longings  and  yearnings  that 
you  can  satisfy,  which  will  react  for  your 
own  happiness  and  growth  .and  which  will 
redound  to  your  own  honor. 

The  League  for  the  American  Home  has 
ftinctioned  many  years  for  a  more  perfect, 
happy,  and  useful  home  life. 


Jeff er SOB- JacktOD  Day  Address  hj  Hon. 
Estes  Kefaayer,  of  Tenaessee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TUf!«£&SZZ 

Df  THE  SENATZ  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mumimoos  conseni  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcoso  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Jeffer.son-Jackson- 
Truman  day  dinner  at  Tacoma.  Wash., 
on  Saturday  night.  April  30,  1949. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  my  first  visit  to 
the  great  Pacific  Northwest.  On  four  pre- 
wUmt  occasions  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  Ttsltlng  the  State  of  Washington  and  of 
•eelng  somethmg  of  the  vast  resources  of 
this  picturesque  area.  I  have  been  here  In 
oooqpay  with  Senator  MAOMTTaoH  and 
Congreaanoen  Hknet  JacKaoir  and  Hcch 
MncHXLL.  These  dUtlafulahed  legislators 
are  among  my  best  friends  In  the  Congrtwi 
I  wUh  to  pay  high  Uibute  to  them  pereon- 
aUy  and  I  wish  to  say  that  they  are  men  of 
gnftt  abUity,  of  high  idealUm.  and  of  great 
IM^M  for  the  future  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  could  deal  at  length  with  the 
many    leglalaUve    accompiishmeuu    ot    the 
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agencies  stand  as  Indisputable  evidence  as 
to  what  is  being  accomplished. 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  the  Nation's  river- 
basin  resources.  These  new  policies  and  laws 
provide  for  widespread  distribution  to  the 
public  of  the  benefits  of  low-cost  hydroelec- 
tric power,  irrigation  water,  and  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  which  such  basic  re- 
source developments  open  up. 

The  GOP  record,  though,  remains  one  of 
obstruction  to  Federal  development,  and  is 
shot  through  with  attempts  to  throw  the 
lion's  share  of  the  benefits  of  such  develop- 
ment to  the  big  landowners  and  the  private 
Power  Trust.  Focal  points  of  the  fight 
against  accelerating  conservation  in  the 
peoples  interests  were  aimed  by  the  GOP- 
controlled  Eightieth  Congress  against  such 
programs  as  Interior's  Reclamation,  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  and  the  vital  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  steam  plant  in  my 
own  State. 

A  good  example  Is  the  fiscal  1949  Recla- 
mation appropriation,  where  the  GOP  Eight- 
ieth Congress  pointed  with  pride  at  a  record- 
breaking  appropriation  of  $250,000,000.  That 
sounds  good,  but  let's  look  further.  The 
appropriation  was  quietly  saddled  with  crip- 
pling limitations  which  made  it  impossible 
for  Reclamation  to  put  the  money  to  full  use. 
The  measure  sought  to  force  Reclamation  to 
turn  over  public  power  from  its  dams  for 
sale  and  exploitation  with  a  big  windfall  of 
profits  by  the  private  power  companies. 
Neatly  omitted  from  the  bill  were  requested 
appropriations  for  such  Items  as  transmis- 
sion lines  for  the  Havre-Shelby  unit  in  Mon- 
tana, the  Central  Valley  project  in  California, 
and  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  In 
Colorado. 

The  appropriation  act  did  permit  con- 
struction of  the  Canyon  Ferry  Dam  in  Mon- 
tana, but  forbade  expenditures  for  power 
facilities.  An  appropriation  for  a  Central 
Valley  project  steam  plant,  needed  to  give 
power-  and  water-short  Californians  full 
benefit  of  the  big  Central  Valley  project,  was 
flatly  denied.  These  were  Just  a  few  of  the 
crippling  Jokers  hung  onto  the  appropriation. 

In  contrast  to  this  Republican  negative 
approach  Is  the  belief  of  the  Democratic 
Party  that  we  must  move  forward  in  recla- 
mation, flood  control,  and  power  projects — 
not  only  for  the  good  of  the  West,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  country. 

This  spirit  Is  exemplified  in  the  President's 
proposal  for  legislation  to  set  up  the  Colum- 
bia Valley  Administration.  As  the  President 
has  made  clear,  the  entire  country  needs  a 
Columbia  Valley  administration — not  merely 
the  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  And 
the  decision  to  establish  this  administration 
should  and  will  be  made  on  the  grounds  of 
national  interest — not  on  grounds  of  local 
or  regional  interest.  The  National  Security 
Resources  Board  points  out  that  facilities 
for  development  of  additional  power  are 
needed  here  in  the  Northwest  more  critically 
than  in  any  other  region  of  America. 

Let  me  picture  for  you  our  publlc-p>ower 
experience  In  the  South.  When  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  was  established,  it  met 
the  needs  of  the  entire  country.  The  whole 
Nation  had  paid  for  years  for  the  cost  of 
floods  on  the  Tennessee  River;  had  paid  the 
consequences  of  the  lower  incomes  of  peo- 
ple in  the  valley;  had  felt  the  impact  of 
smaller  crop  output  because  of  depleted  soils 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region.  The  lower 
income  of  the  valley  meant  less  business  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  In  selling  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  valley  electric  appliances,  housing, 
food,  clothing,  and  other  products.  The 
lower  Incomes  meant  malnutrition  and 
disease,  and  a  smaller  numt>er  of  men  able 
to  pass  the  physical  tests  of  the  armed 
services. 
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Today  the  valley  Is  more  fertile,  thanks  to 
the  TVA,  and.  consequently,  the  entire  coun- 
try Is  richer.  The  coimtry  saves  about 
•11.000,000  anntially  because  of  the  flood- 
control  benefits  of  TVA,  which  means  that 
much  less  call  for  Red  Cross  contributions 
or  for  special  appropriations  for  flood  relief 
by  Congress.  And,  while  everybody  saves 
this  money,  farmers  on  6.000,000  acres  of 
the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Basins  have 
their  crops  protected.  The  power  output 
since  TVA  was  established  has  Increased  10 
times.  The  rest  of  the  Nation  is  selling  to 
the  people  in  the  valley  more  electric  appli- 
ances, and  is  taking  from  the  new  industries 
of  the  valley  chemicals,  aluminum,  and 
other  products,  and  is  employing  on  these 
products  more  additional  workers  than  the 
new  Industries  employ  in  the  valley  Itself. 

The  rapid  growth  of  river  navigation  in 
the  valley  has  saved  the  rest  of  the  country 
millions  of  dollars  in  transportation  costs 
on  the  products  it  sells  to  and  buys  from 
the  region.  Farmers  all  over  the  country 
produced  more  crops  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case,  thanks  to  TVA  demon- 
stration and  developmental  work  with  phos- 
phate fertilizers  on  thousands  of  farms,  both 
Inside  and  outside  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
With  Incomes  higher,  the  health  of  valley 
residents  is  much  better;  malaria  has  de- 
creased. The  rest  of  the  country  found  the 
valley  better  able  to  provide  men  for  the 
armed  services  in  World  War  II. 

In  the  Columbia  River  area  the  Nation 
need-^  a  CVA.  Although  some  problems  are 
different  from  those  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
there  are  undeveloped  opportunities  that 
win  be  realized  sooner  and  at  less  cost  than 
If  there  is  no  CVA.  Floods  like  that  of 
194«  have  to  be  controlled.  But  there  should 
be  one  agency  at  work,  not  a  mixtiur  of 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  There  are  nearly 
29,000,000  kilowatts  of  water  power,  yet  to  be 
converted  to  electric  power,  now  wasting  an- 
nually to  the  sea.  This  Is  the  equivalent 
of  almost  400.000.000  barrels  of  oU  annually, 
one  one-fifth  of  what  the  country  now  pro- 
duces. A  CVA  can  develop  and  sell  this 
power  sooner  and  at  less  cost  than  can  the 
three  Federal  agencies  that  now  separately 
handle  parts  of  the  power  problem. 

The  security  of  the  Nation  will  be  Im- 
proved when  this  power  is  developed.  Very 
Impoftant  industries  are  holding  back  their 
expansion  until  they  can  get  power.  These 
Industries,  which  have  been  turned  down 
for  eqiansion  in  the  past  2  years  in  the 
northwest,  include  aluminum,  phosphates, 
ferro-alloys,  snd  abraslvea.  All  of  these  prod- 
ueu  are  Important  in  time  of  war.  The 
population  of  the  Northwest  has  Increased 
35  percent  in  the  past  8  years— three  times 
faster  than  has  been  the  Increase  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Unemployment,  although 
small  in  actual  numbers,  has  existed  at  a 
rate  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  A  CVA  will  mean  more  Job 
opportunities  and  relatively  less  unemploy- 
ment than  if  there  U  no  CVA.  For  the  whole 
country,  this  means  more  Income  for  people 
In  the  Northwest  with  which  to  buy  goods 
from  other  regions.  - 

A  CVA  will  pay  off  to  the  Nation  in  the 
way  that  TVA  has.  We  are  not  Interested 
In  Just  the  Tennessee  Valley  nor  the  Colum- 
bia Valley;  we  are  ambitious  for  Amerles. 

TDday  the  Tennessee  Valley  supports  the 
TVA  and  would  vote  for  it  if  a  referendimi 
were  held.  But  back  in  1933  the  people  of 
the  valley  would  have  been  confused  by 
the  same  kind  of  rumors  as  are  now  l>elng 
spread  against  CVA.  The  people  of  the  TVA 
area  were  told  they  were  going  socialistic, 
that  they  would  be  giving  up  their  local 
rights  to  govern  themselves.  They  probably 
would  have  voted  against  a  TVA  In  those 
days.  But.  fortunately  for  them  and  for  the 
c^unuy,  the  decision  for  a  TVA  was  made  by 


the  Congresa  and  the  President  on  grounds 
of  national  Interest. 

A  CVA  should  be  decided  on  ths  tame 
grounds  of  national  need.  The  argxmients 
against  CVA  from  some  selfish  people  in  the 
Northwest  are  the  old  arguments  of  busi- 
ness groups  who  mask  their  opposition  to 
social  progress  with  catcalls  of  socialism. 

I  am  oonfldent  that  the  CVA  measure  will 
be  passed,  because  a  Democratic  Congress 
will  act  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  more  about  how 
the  President  and  a  Democratic  Congress  are 
working  to  better  the  lot  of  all  Americans. 
This  Is  a  twofold  operation.  In  the  field 
of  international  relations  we  are  enacting 
measures  to  keep  otir  own  defenses  strong 
and  to  encourage  the  economic  recov«7  of 
friendly  democracies  as  a  bulwark  against 
communism. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  moving  to  better 
conditions  at  home,  to  see  to  It  that  all  our 
citizens  share  fairly  in  the  benefits  of  our 
free-enterprise  economy.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
In  the  Senate  we  passed  a  bill  of  this  type — 
a  long-range  housing  bill.  It  took  tu  quite  a 
while  to  complete  action  on  this  bill.  There 
were  long  and  careful  committee  hearings. 
There  was  thorough  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Now  we  had  the  Democratic  votes  ail  along 
to  pass  this  bill.  But  we  took  quite  a  bit 
of  time.  The  opposition  had  its  say.  This 
took  a  lot  of  time,  especially  when  ycu  con- 
sider that  in  the  final  vote  24  Republicans 
voted  for  the  bill  and  11  Republicans  voted 
against  it.  But — and  this  is  a  mighty  big 
-but" — Republicans  Introduced  and  debated 
18  amendments  before  the  final  vote  on 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  bring  this  up  because 
I  know  that  some  Democrats  have  been  dis- 
couraged. Not  all  measiu-es  have  been  mov- 
ing so  rapidly  toward  enactment  as  they 
might  have  liked.  A  reason  for  this  slowness 
Is  that  there  are  some  powerful  Republican 
leaders  who  feel  that  the  Republican  caiise  Is 
aided  by  delaying  tactics  In  the  Congress. 

Thus,  they  delay  passage  of  a  measure  as 
long  as  they  possibly  can  by  dragging  out 
the  debate  and  offering  endless  amendments: 
but.  If  it  is  a  bill  they  are  afraid  to  oppose 
on  the  record  of  final  passage,  they  go  along 
with  the  Democrats  on  the  final  vou,  in 
order  to  make  a  better  record  for  their  party. 
They  did  this  on  BCA  and  on  the  hotislng 
bill. 

Of  course.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  speed 
thinp  up.  the  Republicans  would  charge 
gagging  of  debate  and  steamrollering.  If 
we  hear  them  out,  they  seek  to  charge  that 
we  are  not  moving  rapidly  enotigh  to  do  otir 
Job. 

I  dont  think  this  Is  fslr  politics  nor  good 
strategy:  but.  if  it  has  you  worried,  let  me 
give  you  some  really  sound  ways  to  Judge  a 
Confraaa— yardsticks  by  which  we  invite  you 
to  measure  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  Plrst 
of  these  is  the  quality  of  the  legislation 
passed:  Is  it  constructive?  Is  it  part  of  an 
over-all  program  which  worlts  for  the  com- 
mon good?  The  Elghty-flrst  Congress  can 
answer,  "Yes." 

But  what  of  Its  predecessor,  the  Repub- 
lican Eightieth  Congress?  That  Congress  had 
Its  main  success  in  rsvcrslng  policies  set  by 
Democratic  Congresses,  in  passing  measures 
which  the  people  repudiated  at  the  polls  last 
November — legislation  which  must  be  re- 
vised or  removed  by  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress, 
sddlng  to  its  own  Isglslative  burdens. 

Examples  of  this  sre  the  crippling  meas- 
ures against  our  reciprocal-trade  program, 
and  against  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (which  we  are  correcting),  and  the 
action  we  are  having  to  take  to  remove  Re- 
publican Inequalities  in  Ubor  legislation. 

Again,  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  is  moving 
forward  In  the  fields  of  health,  social  secu- 
rity, education,  housing,  and  the  other  fields 


where  the  Eightieth  Congress  won  for  Itself 
the  "do-nothing"  title. 

The  Eighty -first  Congress  can  meet  the  test 
of  quality  of  legislation  and  of  the  purpose 
of  Its  domestic  legislation.  "Hie  Eightieth 
could  not.  The  Elghty-flrst  Congress  U  mov- 
ing forward.  The  Eightieth  moved  back- 
ward or  else  stagnated. 

I  think  that,  when  we  finish  up  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  you  will 
find  that  we  have  moved  a  great  stride  for- 
ward and  that  we  have  enacted  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Truman  Pair  Deal  program. 

The  CVA  is  a  s3rmbol  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  determination  to  go  forward  with 
the  projects  that  have  benefited  the  econ- 
omy, not  only  of  the  West,  but  of  the  entire 
country. 

HowevCT.  the  material  g&ins  sre  far  from 
being  the  strongest  at  the  ties  which  shou.d 
bind  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  ever-grow- 
Ing  West.  The  West  will  not  give  iu  po- 
litical allegiance  merely  as  a  pawn  for  Fed- 
eral moneys.  Mutual  beliefs  and  convictions 
are  a  far  more  powerful  factor.  The  men 
who  settled  the  West  and  those  who  have 
moved  west  in  the  intervening  years  since 
have  a  firm  faith  that  Americs  is  still 
growing. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  believed 
that  America  must  grow  not  only  bigger,  but 
better,  as  well.  It  was  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  had  the  courage  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  what  was  then  the  vast  wil- 
derness of  the  West.  Where  would  we  bs 
today  if  a  Democrat  had  not  had  the  wisdom 
to  start  us  aa  the  policy  of  expanding  our 
Nation  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  shores  of  the  Psdflc? 

And  where  would  we  have  been  during  the 
last  war  if  Democratic  wisdom  had  not  de- 
veloped croplands  from  wasteland  and  be- 
gun the  industrial  development  of  the  West. 
so  that  all  sections  at  our  Nation  were  able 
to  contribute  their  share  to  otir  defense 
effort? 

The  Democratic  Party  today  stands  firm 
in  its  conviction  that  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  West  builds  economic  ssseU 
which  benefit  every  American  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

So  long  as  all  of  us  In  the  Bast,  and  the 
West,  and  the  North,  and  the  South,  be- 
lieve In  continuing  to  build  up  our  economy 
and  share  muttial  concern  for  each  other's 
wcUarc.  we  will  continue  to  have  ths  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

Ws  shsll  contlntic  to  show  to  the  world 
that  our  free  American  way  of  life  U  better 
than  any  form  of  Communist  or  Fascist  to- 
lf.H«»f4««««iiri  We  shall  contlnus  to  work 
for  leal  opporttmity  for  every  dtlaen.  This 
same  strength  in  our  economy  will  provide 
us  both  a  powerful  defense  against  the  InlU- 
tratlon  of  ideas  hosUls  to  our  way  of  life, 
and  an  equally  strong  defense  against  any 
group  which  might  make  the  mistake  o<  try- 
ing to  change  American  thinUng  by  military 
might. 

The  plow,  the  IrrigaUon  ditch  which  feeds 
the  sou,  and  tlie  dam  which  brings  electric 
power  to  the  farm  and  to  the  factory — all 
these  are  powerful  tooU  in  peace  or  in  war 
if — Ood  forbid — war  should  ever  come  again. 
All  of  these  are  part  of  our  arsenal  c€  de- 
mocracy, built  by  free  Americans  who  feared 
neither  man  nor  the  future,  but  who  were 
deathly  afraid  of  idle  stagnation. 

The  West  l>elleves  In  this  great  American 
tradition.  So  does  the  Democratic  Party. 
We  shars  the  pioneer  spirit.  There  is  no 
longer  •  geographical  frontier  to  be  con- 
quered. But  there  U  another  fronUer — the 
frontier  of  making  better  use  of  whst  we 
have  only  half -used,  or  have  wasted,  or  even, 
perhaps,  have  ignored.  It's  the  kind  of 
pioneering  that  created  the  power  here  to 
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the  West  »nd  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  which 
MUbtod  other  pioneers  to  develop  atomlo 
po««r. 

With  Ood's  help  we  shall  see  to  It  that 
America  Is  always  a  NaUon  where  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneer  spurs  freemen  to  build  a 
bigger  and  better  America. 


KdArtst  by  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts,  at  First  Anniyersary 
Celebration  of  Declaration  of  the  State 
of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  SEN'ATE  OP  THB  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  10  i  legislative  day  of 

Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanl- 
motis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Lodge]  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  anniversary  celebration  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  State  of  Israel,  held  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  May  4, 
1949. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rabbi  Abba  Hnin.  SiLvn.  A  generation 
ago,  dear  friends,  a  name  was  written  large 
Into  the  annsds  of  the  Zionist  Movement. 
that  name  was  that  of  Senator  Henbt  Cabot 
LcDcr.  I  Applause.  I  It  was  under  his  lead- 
ership, and  by  his  fwlitical  guidance  and 
sagacity,  that  the  first  revolution  favoring 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gnw  of  the  United  States,  in  1922.  (Ap- 
plauw-I 

We  are  privileged  tonight  to  have  the 
grandson  of  that  Senator  here.  ( Applause.  | 
A  Senator  in  his  own  right;  a  distinguished 
American:  one  who  has  iseen  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  since  1936.  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  which  he  spent 
in  war  serViCe.  Senator  HrmiT  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jb..  was  a  man  to  whom  we  turned  from  time 
to  time  when  we  needed  guidance,  political 
help  in  Government.  His  name  is  now  being 
written  large  In  the  annals  of  the  American 
Zionist  Movement,  alongside  of  his  distin- 
guished grandfather. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  extreme 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  at  this  time, 
Senator  Hzkbt  Cabot  Lodge,  Js.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    {Applause  I 

Senator  Hekkt  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  Rabbi 
Silver.  Senator  Dottclas.  Major  Eban.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  admit  that 
it  is  a  tough  assignment  to  make  a  speech 
after  the  two  speakers  you  have  Just  heard, 
but  I  do  welcome  this  chance  to  say  to  you 
that  to  be  a  speaker  at  this  first  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel,  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  honors  which  could 
hav*  come  to  a  man  | Applause.)  A  great 
hlatorlan  recently  said  that  the  birth  of 
Israel  was  a  "millennial  event  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  temporal  values  of  tboiisands  of 
years."  To  be  aavxruted  with  an  occur- 
rence which  reaches  so  far  into  time  is  an 
honor  which  for  me  is  without  precedent. 

One  need  not  be  a  close  student  of  history 
to  feel  the  importance  of  the  birth  of  the 
new    Stata    of    Israel.      Every    school    chUd 
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knows  of  the  ant 
tion  and  of  the 
it  has  made  to 
is  Impossible  for 
ture.  non-Jewish 
had  been  any 
other  great  peopl 
tributed  to 
civilization,  but 
appeared   leaving 
a  marvelous 

The  Jews,  on 
only  a  great  peopl 
thpy  have  proven 
people  in  this 
ing  modem  world 
spect — as  in  many 
themselves  to  be 

Let    tis    look    at 
louder  than  any 

Look  first  at  the 
the  end  of  World 
people  were  burlec 
Jewish  children 
lievably   thrown 
manpower  had 
as  unparalleled  as 
have   been  only 
trials  to  have 
the  Jewish   peopl 
hope  with  far  less 

But  somehow 
the   Jewish   peopl 
force,   the   faith, 
[Applause.] 

On   the   fifth 
same  as  our  fourtji 
claimed   its 
was  besieged  and 
vance  without 
ognition.      Its 
were     necessarily 
frontiers  stood  the 
who  had  manpowt  r 
military  experienci 
observers  believed 

If  the  Jewish 
shrewd    and 
have  undoubtedly 
were  too  unequal, 
part  of  valor   to 
make  some   sort 
everlasting  credit 
Jewish    leaders 
did  not  take 
turned  a  deaf  ear 
Like    George 
they  felt   in   theii 
was  impossible, 
and  that  sheer 
enable   it  to  prev; 

Now  you  and  I 
are  spent  in  being 
that  they  will 
which  come  true 
care  what  the 
Just  so  long  as 
they  want. 

Then  there  are 
men  who  never 
gazers   or   as 
tions  are  often 
reason  that  these 
guessing  right, 
Ing  the  right  thinj 
Ls   entirely 
the  right  thing 
cult  or  how 
those  are  the  men 
have  really 
events.    It  is  a 
war  and  in  peace 
a  speculator,  and 
leaders  do  not 
the  rank  and  file 

And  so  the 
stand  in  May 
thereafter? 


qulty  of  Jewish  clvlllza- 
Ique  contribution  which 
hUman  culture.     In  fact,  it 
to  conceive  of  any  cul- 
otherwise,  if  there  never 
There  are,  of  course, 
who  In  antiquity  con- 
the  foundation  of  our 
of  them  died  and  dls- 
behind    them,   it   is   true, 
but  nothing  more, 
other  hand,  were  not 
in  the  days  of  antiquity; 
themselves  to  be  a  great 
and  rapidly  evolv- 
( Applause.]     In  this  re- 
others — they  have  proven 
tfnique. 

the    facta    which    speak 
efilogies  of  mine. 

condition  of  the  Jews  at 

II.    Six  million  Jewish 

in  Europe,  and  a  million 

deliberately  and  unbe- 

the   furnace.     Jewish 

depleted  by  slaughter 

it  was  vicious.     It  would 

taluman   for   these   dreadful 

the  fighting  spirit  of 

Others  have  given  up 

cause. 

other  out  of  its  agony, 

found  within   itself  the 

and   the   will   to   survive. 
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of  lyar   (which   is  the 

day  of  May)   Israel  pro- 

ce.      [Applause.]      It 

alockaded.     It  had  to  ad- 

of  international  rec- 

of    government 

disintegrating.       On     its 

armies  of  five  Arab  states 

weapons,  resources,  and 

which  many,  if  not  most, 

would  surely  win  the  day. 

at  that  time  had  been 

men,   they    would 

concluded  that  the  odds 

ind  that  it  was  the  better 

;ive  up  the   struggle  and 

a   deal.     But  to   their 

let  it  be  said  that  these 

not   defeatists.     They 

of  their  fears.     They 

to  the  voices  of  despair. 

n    at    Valley    Forge, 

hearts   that  compromise 

their  cause  was  right, 

on  their  part  would 

11.     [Applause] 

11  know  men  whos«  lives 

shrewd,  in  making  a  bet 

— in  making  predictions 

Those  men  don't  much 

of  their  guess  may  be. 

guess  right.    That  is  all 
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other  kind  of  men,  the 

make  a  living  as  crystal 

men   whose   predlc- 

for  the   very  simple 

[nen  are  not  interested  in 

are  interested  in  mak- 

happen  [applause]  which 

They   want   to  make 

no  matter  how  dlffl- 

it  may  appear,  and 

who  throughout  history 

the  course  of  human 

which  every  leader  in 

nust  have,  or  he  becomes 

not  a  leader.     For,  if  the 

ve  In  Victory,  how  can 

be  expected  to  advance? 

leaders    made    their 

and    what    happened 


They  stood  firm  against  an  overwhelming 
invasion. 

They  carried  the  war  to  the  enemy. 

They  sustained  the  crushing  burdens  of 
mobilization. 

They  avoided  the  errors  of  most  newly 
created  nations  in  that  they  set  up  their 
army  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  professional 
military  standards  and  without  flinching 
carried  out  a  superbly  conceived  military 
plan  which  won  the  admiration  of  soldiers 
everywhere. 

So  they  won  through  universal  recognition. 

They  established  the  organs  and  institu- 
tions of  democratic  administration  within 
sound  of  the  guns. 

They  brought  220,000  fugitives  and  wan- 
derers into  Israel. 

They  revived  one  of  mankind's  oldest  ctil- 
tures. 

They  established  democracy  In  that  area 
known  as  the  Near  East,  or  the  Middle  East, 
where  its  Ideals  and  institutions  are  practi- 
cally unknown. 

They  created  a  home  of  social  and  scientific 
progress  in  that  same  sleepy,  stagnant  area 
of  desperate  squalor  and  degradation. 

They  made  an  International  Judgment  of 
the  United  Nations  Into  a  reality. 

And  now  they  are  working  for  a  real  Arab- 
Jewish  peace  which  bids  fair  before  long  to 
be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Now  there  is  Just  a  bare  enumeration. 
[Applause] 

And  I  ask :  Was  there  ever  in  history  a  more 
convincing  demonstration  of  vigor,  courage, 
far-seeing  Intelligence,  and  lofty  idealism? 

What  was  it,  in  essence,  that  gave  these 
men  the  victory?  They  had,  as  I  have  said, 
a  fine  plan;  but  it  was  not  the  plan.  They 
had  zealous  friends  abroad;  but  it  was  not 
those  friends,  greatly  helpful  as  they  were, 
who  settled  the  issue. 

The  factor  that  won  them  their  victory  was 
the  will  to  win  of  the  individual  soldier.  He 
knew  that  for  which  he  was  fighting,  and 
quietly  and  soberly,  he  was  willing  to  die  for 
it  if  need  be.  And  before  he  died,  he  was 
determined  to  fight. 

This,  if  I  may  venture  a  guess,  was  the 
factor  which  gave  the  Jewish  leaders  faith  on 
that  memorable  May  day  in  1948  when  they 
made  their  decision  to  be  brave  leaders  rather 
than  shrewd  calculators.  It  appears  now 
that  almost  everyone  else  was  wrong,  but 
that  they  were  not. 

The  occurrence  is  similar  to  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Before  the  two  world  wars  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  were  correctly  informed 
about  oiu'  ships  and  our  tanks  and  our  guns 
and  our  planes;  they  had  accurate  knowledge 
about  our  cotton  and  our  wheat,  and 
our  oil;  they  knew  exactly  the  number  of  men 
of  military  age  as  these  were  shown  in  the 
census  reports.  But  they  either  had  con- 
tempt for  our  manhood  or  else  utterly  failed 
to  understand  it.  On  no  other  basis  can 
their  unsuccessful  attempts  at  European  and 
world  conquest  be  explained. 

We  cannot  blame  them,  for  it  is  Indeed 
hard  to  understand  what  It  is  that  makes  a 
man  a  hero.  During  World  War  II.  I  wit- 
nessed unbelievable  acts  of  bravery  and  saw 
young  Americans  advance  into  almost  cer- 
tain death.  I  asked  myself  at  that  time: 
"What  is  it  that  makes  these  men  so  brave?" 
They  were  surely  not  enthused  by  the  tinsel 
slogans  of  some  fanatical  dictator;  they  were 
not  hypnotized  by  any  politician's  words. 
They  were  brave  because  they  had  grown  to 
manhood  in  a  country  in  which  the  individual 
mattered,  in  which  he  was  the  master  and 
not  the  servant  of  the  state,  a  country  in 
which  their  mothers,  and  their  schools,  and 
their  religious  leaders  had  taught  them  that 
it  mattered  greatly  whether  they  behaved 
themselves  or  whether  they  did  not:  that  it 
w&a   a    matter    of    the    utmost    Importance 


whether  they  were  good  men  or  bad  men; 
that  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  whether 
they  were  brave  men  or  cowards.  The  thing 
that  won  the  war  for  America  and  con- 
founded all  the  estimates  of  these  old  nations 
of  Europe,  was  the  individual  self-respect  of 
the  Individual  young  men.  What  I  have  said 
about  the  United  States  must  also  be  set 
down  in  the  case  of  Israel.  It  was  that  indi- 
vidual self-respect,  that  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  man.  that  belief  in  the  value  of  human 
personality  that  enabled  them  to  win  the 
day.     [Applause.] 

Of  course  It  is  more  than  enough  to  make 
every  Jew  feel  proud  of  his  heritage,  and 
It  is  in  all  truth  an  event  which  causes  deep 
satisfaction  In  the  hearts  of  non-Jews  who 
in  whatever  way  they  could,  extended  their 
help.  In  fact,  you  will,  I  know,  forgive  me 
for  thinking  at  this  moment,  of  my  own 
grandfather  who  on  May  3,  1922.  almost  ex- 
actly 27  years  ago  tonight,  sponsored  the 
Lodge  resolution  which  expressed  the  support 
of  the  United  States  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
Jewish  national  homeland,  and  which,  we 
now  realize,  became  the  foundation  of 
American  policy.     (Applause.) 

And  you  will  forgive  me,  perhaps,  for 
saying  that  the  great  mobilization  of  opin- 
ion and  support  and  sympathy  which  occur- 
red here  In  the  United  States  would  not 
have  occurred  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  man 
who  Is  modestly  sitting  here  behind  me— 
Rabbi  Silver.     [Vigorous  applause.] 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  in  Washington, 
In  the  Senate,  of  people  who  are  advocating 
causes  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  I  say  to 
you  In  all  sincerity  and  not  because  he  is 
here,  that  Dr.  Silver  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
self!    [Applause.]     I  do  not  say  that  simply 
because  he  is  a  dynamo  of  energy  and  highly 
Intelligent  and  very  honorable  and  reliable, 
because  he  Is  all  of  those  things.     And  I 
don't  Just  take  off  my  hat  to  him  because  he 
is  working   16  to   18   hours  a  day  for   this 
cause — you  see  him  in  the  Capital,  then  you 
see  him  at  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, at  Philadelphia,  and  probably  at  the 
Democratic   National    Convention   too    [ap- 
plause and  laughter]  although  I  did  not  hap- 
pen to  see  him  there.     [Laughter.]     And  I 
don't  say  it  because  he  is  working  all  the 
time,  and  he  is  either  on  a  boat,  on  a  plane, 
or  coming  or  going.    The  reason  I  say  that 
he  Is  so  unique  is  because  he  never  for  one 
second  tries  to  advertise  or  exploit  or  in  any 
way  aggrandize  himself.     His  mind  u-as  ai- 
wa3r8  on  the  cause,  and  he  was  constantly 
thinking   of   what    was   going   to    help   the 
cause,  and  he  is  therefore  a  real  illustration 
of  the  successful  and  happy  man  who  sub- 
merges himself  In   something  greater  than 
himself.     [Applause] 

To  change  the  tone  of  my  remarks  a  little 
bit,  we  may  also  view  with  approval,  tem- 
pered perhaps  with  a  few  smUes,  the  Inter- 
national rush  which  Is  now  under  way  to 
recognize  the  new  Jewish  state.  Indeed  it 
was  not  ever  thus,  but  we  may  charitably 
say,  "better  late  than  never." 

We  now  behold  this  people  who  are  as 
old  as  antiquity  and  as  modern  as  New 
York  City,  looking  with  Its  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, ahead  Into  the  future. 

We  look  to  the  negotiations  to  concltide 
peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  and  Israel 
and  Lebanon,  and  Israel,  and  Transjordan, 
and  with  /ll  its  Arab  neighbors. 

We  look  to  the  day  which  cannot  be  far 
off,  when  Israel  will  become  the  fifty -ninth 
nation  among  the  members  of  the  United 
NaUons.     [AppUuse.] 

Major  Eban  has  said  that  the  SUte  of 
Israel  is  the  only  nation  which  holds  an 
international  birth  certificate  from  the 
United  Nations,  and  that,  he  said,  is  some- 


thing In  the  present  political  world  of  easy 
virtue.     [Laughter.] 

Israel  loeHu  forward  to  the  develc^ment  of 
its  parliamentary  democracy  and  to  the  per- 
fection of  its  administration. 

It  contemplates  great  schemes  of  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  development  which  are 
absfdutely  essential  If  their  country,  which 
Is  not  richly  endowed  by  nature,  shall  b« 
able  to  support  its  hard-working  poptilation. 
It  looks  forward  to  the  fact  that  the  de- 
velopment of  Israel  Itself  will  have  an  im- 
proving effect  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  Industry  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Jewish  people  will  inevitably 
raise  the  standards  of  health  and  the  s»nd- 
ards  of  well-being  for  all  people  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  [Applause.]  The  poverty, 
disease,  illiteracy,  and  Infant  mortality 
which  marks  life  for  so  many  millions  of 
people  in  the  Near  East  may  within  the  life- 
time of  us  who  are  here  this  evening  In- 
come a  thing  of  the  past. 

These  are  a  part  of  the  glowing  promise 
which  the  future  holds. 

And  so  I  conclude:  ¥7hat  has  happened 
in  Israel  is  not  only  good  for  the  Jews  and 
good  for  the  people  of  the  Near  East  and 
good  for  the  United  States,  it  is  In  all  truth 
good  for  the  whole  human  race,  because  In 
rising  from  the  depths  of  despair  and  suffer- 
ing In  which  they  were  flung,  to  these  heights 
of  unbelievable  and  constructive  achieve- 
ments, the  Jews  have  demonstrated  a  de- 
gree of  tough  and  unbeatable  courage  which 
is  stirely  one  of  the  traits  which  gives  man 
his  spiritual  dignity  and  proves  the  value 
of  human  personality.     [Applause.] 

And  so  I  say  that  all  p)eople,  wherever  they 
may  be,  who  believe  In  the  exalted  nature 
of  the  hiunan  spirit  will  Joyously  celebrate 
this  first  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
Israel,  and  will  haU  the  Jewish  achievement 
as  an  Inspiration  and  as  an  example  to  all 
of  faltering  humanity.  [Vigorous  applause 
and  cheers.] 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Aprti  11),  1949 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  'Df  the  Record  a  compila- 
tion of  facts  and  figures  relative  to  the 
proposed  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

CVA  Facts 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  during 
the  past  decade  to  adopt  a  defeatist  attitude 
toward  future  development  and  opportunity. 
Pessimists  say  that  our  frontiers  are  gone 
and  the  old  pioneering  spirit  has  vanished 
from  the  present  generation. 

My  State  of  Idaho  and  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest  refutes  this  phUoeophy  entirely. 
There  we  have  xmlimlted  possibilities  in 
many  fields,  awaiting  only  the  decision  of 
man  to  take  advantage  of  them. 


Powerful  t>ooks  by  Vogt  and  Osborne  hare 
reemphasized  the  Malthusian  theory  of  stead- 
ily increasing  populations  to  feed  and  a 
steadily  decreasing  acreage  of  fertile  soU  to 
grow  our  food.  They  paint  a  gloomy  picture 
of  malnutrition  and  semlstarvatlon  facing 
the  world.  We  feel  that  our  region  can  take 
the  lead  In  overcoming  this  threat  by  two 
forms  of  land  development.  First,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  we  have  mUlions  of  acres  of 
arid  land  that  can  l)e  brought  under  water, 
and  this  Irrigated  land  would  produce  two  or 
three  times  that  of  land  dependent  upon 
natural  rainfall.  Second,  use  of  soll-conser- 
vatlon  methods  developed  in  recent  years 
can  save  additional  millions  of  fertile  acres. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  put  these  methods  into  operation. 

This  vast  amount  of  prospective  food  pro- 
duction is  only  onf  of  the  resources  awaiting 
development.    The  waters  of  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries  are  capable  of  producing 
more   than   30,000,000   kUowatts   of   electric 
power;  we  have  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  saw  timber  and  60  percent  of  its 
phosphate;  and  we  have  Immense  quantltiea 
of  Important  minerals,  including  shale  rock 
capable     of     producing     oU     commercially 
through  synthetic  methods  now  ^Ing  per* 
fected.    Truly,  this  Is  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity   awaiting   only    proper   development  ol 
these  great  natural  resources.     We  have  the 
land  to  provide  opportunity  for  prosperous 
agriculture.     We   have   the   water   resources, 
which  can  be  developed  by  a  system  of  multi- 
purpose dams  so  that  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  hydroelectric  power  generated  can  fur- 
nish  the   financial   help   needed   to   irrigate 
this  new  land  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  water 
users.     It  is  no  longer  economically  feasible 
to  build  a  dam  Just  for  Irrigation  storage  or 
one  Just  for  flood  control  or  for  power  alone. 
Only  by  coordination  and  proper  planning 
can  we  achieve  all  these  purpoees  without 
waste  of  resotirces  or  money,  through  efficient 
multipurpose  reservoirs  combining  reclama- 
tion,  flood   control,   power,  recreation,   and 
coimtless  other  benefits. 

WHT   CVAt 

Some  people  will  say.  "Why  can  this  be 
achieved  only  through  a  CVA?  Why  cant  it 
be  done  under  the  present  system'"  Here's 
why  It  is  not  being  done,  and  cannot  be  done, 
without  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration. 

Many  different  services  and  functions  must 
be  performed  to  secure  this  development. 
Husbanding  existing  farmland  through  soil- 
conservation  practices  and  development  of 
adequate  sources  of  fertUizer.  irrigating  new 
lands  through  building  of  dams  and  canals, 
protection  of  fish  and  wildlife,  conservation 
of  cur  forests  and  range,  hydroelectric  power 
generation  and  transmission — all  of  these 
functions  must  be  performed  harmoniously 
and  in  relationship  with  each  other.  Money 
appropriated  by  Congress  must  be  balanced 
among  all  the  present  agencies  to  insure  a 
smooth,  steady  flow  of  needed  funds.  If  one 
agency  runs  out  of  money  for  a  particular 
function,  or  does  not  harmonize  their  actlvl- 
ties  with  the  other  agencies,  a  lopsided  pro- 
gram results  and  development  Is  retarded. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  happening  now.  To 
begin  with,  major  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  water  and  land  development  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  are  at  odds  with  one  another. 
The  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  makes 
Investigations  and  comes  up  with  certain 
recommendations.  The  United  States  Bu- 
reau ol  Reclamation  makes  investigations 
and  oomes  up  with  different  recommenda^ 
tions.  The  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  makes 
investigations  and  comes  up  with  still  a 
different  set  of  recommendations.  I  need 
not  continue  such  recital;  the  Members  of 
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this  Congress  are  not  unaware  of  these  con- 
flicts. Thus,  to  t)egin  with,  we  can't  even 
get  a  coordinated  plan,  reflecting  wise  and 
truly  comprehensive  examination  of  all  per- 
tinent factors,  of  all  values.  What  we  get 
Is  a  whole  number  of  usually  unrelated 
plans,  which  we  must  try  to  solve  in  a  Jig- 
mw-puzsle  manner.  Pretty  costly  Jigsaw.  I 
Bight  add.  Each  time  these  separate  inves- 
tigations are  made  they  cost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Then,  to  try  to  har- 
monlae  them,  costs  more  tens  of  thousands 
at  dollars.  And  then,  all  we  have  are  patch- 
wca-k  programs. 

Add  to  thte  tangled  skein  of  divergent  ideas 
and  facts  the  Individual,  unrelated  reception 
e'»ch  program  receives  from  departmental, 
presidential,  and  congressional  budget  and 
appropriation  committees,  and  you  have  what 
can  only  be  called  a  mess.  The  result  would 
be  ludicrous  if  it  weren't  a  tragic  demon- 
tratlon  of  ineptitude  and  poor  management 
orpanization.  So  it  isn't  surprising  to  have 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  recommend  dams  en 
the  lower  Columbia  River  area  which  run 
contrary  in  timing  and  scheduling  with  the 
plans  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  the 
protection  of  the  migratory-fish  runs  In  that 
area.  Or<%hat  the  Corps  of  Engine?rs  recom- 
mends a  dam  on  the  Snake  River  in  the  Hell's 
Canyon  area  which  is  quite  different  in  loca- 
tion, costs,  and  scheduling  from  that  simi- 
larly svggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Or  that  the  Bonneville  Pow^r  Admin- 
istration runs  headlong  into  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  the  marketing  of  power  in 
Montana  or  southern  Idaho. 

ROOVn    C0MMISS30N    EICOMMENDATTONS 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Hoover  Commission 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
In  this  report  the  Commission  recommends 
consolidation  on  a  national  scale  of  the  civil 
functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration — the  same  three  agen- 
cies that  are  consolidated  on  a  regional  basis 
under  the  CV A  bill. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Hoover  Ccmmlsslcn 
findings,  quoting  directly  from  their  report: 

"DETECTS     IN      OaCAhnEATlON      OF      WATEB 
DEVELOPMEWT     AND     USE 

•nrhere  are  glaring  defects  In  the  organl- 
aatlon  of  these  services  in  the  Government. 

"(a)  There  Is  no  effective  agency  for  the 
screening  and  review  of  proposed  projects 
to  determine  their  economic  and  s<jcial 
worth.  There  Is  no  effective  review  of  the 
timing  of  the  undertaking  of  these  projects 
In  relation  to  the  economic  need  or  financial 
ability  of  the  Nation  to  build  them. 

"(b)  There  Is  duplication  and  overlap  of 
effort,  and  policy  conflicts  exist  between 
the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  construction  of,  and  Jurisdiction 
over,  projects. 

"(c>  There  Is  an  Inherent  conflict  between 
the  most  efficient  operation  of  storage  dams 
for  the  purpose  of  flood  control  and  of  dams 
used  for  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power.  Flood  control  requires  empty  stor- 
age space  prior  to  the  high-water  season, 
the  storage  of  water  during  the  flood  season, 
and  the  emptying  of  the  dams  during  dry 
spalls.  The  generation  of  hydroelectric 
pcwer  needs  as  nearly  an  even  flow  of  water 
as  is  possible  the  year  around.  And  the  irri- 
gation cycle,  which  requires  storage  of  water 
In  the  winter  months  and  Its  release  In  the 
summer,  conflic's  with  the  continuous  flow 
of  water  required  for  electrical  operation. 
As  flood-control  concepts  are  In  the  hands 
of  one  agency  of  the  Government  and  power 
concepts  in  another,  there  Is  Inevitable  con- 
flict of  the  highest  Importance  in  design  and 
operation,  wh.ch  c.nn  t>«  solved  only  by  a  cou- 
■oltdaied  admmisuatioQ. 
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pel  mlt  Interagency  committees 
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voldance  by  the  committees 

major  areas  of  interagency 


conflict,  and  concentration  Instead  on  tech- 
nical studies  and  publicity.     •     •     • 

"The  development  agencies  sometime* 
compromise  their  differences.  After  sharp 
clashes  over  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
Missouri  Basin,  the  Corps  and  the  Bureau 
announced  complete  agreement  on  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan.  Analysis  of  that  plan  reveals  the 
fact  that  its  contains  many  projects  which 
previously  had  been  subjected  to  devastating 
criticism  by  one  or  the  other  agency.  The 
compromise  consisted  for  the  most  part  In  a 
division  of  projects,  each  agency  agreeing  to 
forego  the  privilege  of  criticizing  projects 
assigned  by  the  agreement  to  the  other.  The 
result  is  In  no  sense  an  Integrated  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  basin,  and  there  Is  serious 
question  In  this  case  whether  agreement 
between  the  two  agencies  Is  not  more  costly 
to  the  public  than  disagreement.    •    •    • 

"Each  of  the  two  major  development  agen- 
cies, the  Corps  and  the  Bureau,  not  un- 
naturally tries  to  stake  out  claims  In  advance 
of  the  other.  Each  completes  Its  basin  sur- 
veys as  quickly  as  possible,  and  proposes  Ita 
development  plans  for  authorization.  The 
Executive  and  the  Congress  are  presented 
with  conflicting  proposals  prepared  by  agen- 
cies with  different  water-use  philosophies. 
The  plans  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  built 
around  navigation  and  flood-protection  fea- 
tures, those  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
around  Irrigation,  v.  ith  power  development 
and  other  allied  purposes  given  some  con- 
sideration by  both.  Desirable  though  It 
would  be.  It  Is  difficult  to  forestall  authoriza- 
tion until  thorough  analysis  has  been 
made  •  •  •  once  project  plans  are  an- 
nounced and  publicized  such  powerful  local 
pressures  are  usually  generated  that  develop- 
ment cannot  be  postponed.  Occasionally, 
however.  Interagency  disputes  have  the  oppo- 
site effect  of  retarding  worth-while  develop- 
ments for  many  years,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Kings  River  project  In  the  Central  Valley  of 
California.     •     •     • 

"There  Is  simply  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  the  present  overlapping  of  func- 
tions exists  with  respect  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  costly  duplica- 
tion, confusion,  and  ccmpetition  are  bound 
to  result.  It  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  neither  by  voluntary  coopera- 
tion nor  by  executive  coordination  can  the 
major  conflicts  be  ironed  out.     •     •     • 

"An  example  of  duplication  and  conflict 
may  be  found  In  the  plans  for  a  project  at 
Hell's  Canyon.  Idaho.  These  were  duplicated 
at  a  cost  very  roughly  estimated  at  about 
$250,000  each  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

"They  differed  In  essential  particulars  of 
construction  and  by  over  $75,000,000  In  cost 
of  erection. 

"We  have  pointed  out  the  Inherent  con- 
flict In  use  of  reservoirs  for  flood  control 
and  their  use  for  power  or  Irrigation.  The 
greatest  power  development  requires  the  most 
even  flow  of  water  possible.  The  greatest 
flood  prevention  use  Is  to  empty  reservoirs 
prior  to  the  flood  season  and  soon  thereafter. 
With  the  Reclamation  Service  in  control  of 
one  function  of  some  reservoirs  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  charge  of  others, 
there  can  be  only  continued  friction.  The 
consolidation  of  these  agencies  Is  the  only 
remedy." 

There  Is  a  great  deal  more  along  the  same 
line  but  these  excerpts  should  show  the  need 
for  reorganlz.itlon.  We  propose  to  meet  this 
need  with  a  reorganization  bill,  and  that  Is 
exactly  what  our  CVA  measure  Is — a  reor- 
ganization bin  that  grants  no  additional 
powers  but  which  reorganizes  our  agencies 
dealmg  with  water  resources  and  provides  a 
plan  for  unified  development  of  all  resources. 
That  is  why  we  call  this  an  Administration 
and  not  an  Authority,  since  It  does  not  have 
the  powers  of  a  TVA. 
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It  takes  the  experience  of  the  highly  suc- 
ecMful  TVA  and  applies  the  regional  prmclple 
to  our  Columbia  Valley  with  the  modlflca- 
tlOQs  necessary  to  meet  the  different  condi- 
tions to  be  faced  there.  All  the  powers  and 
functions  essential  to  development  already 
exist  in  our  area,  and  we  propose  not  to 
create  any  new  powers,  but  only  to  unify  and 
coordinate  operations,  as  recommended  by 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

coNTiwurn  or  COHSTBtrCnON 
•  A  very  Important  improvement  over  pres- 
ent procedure  Is  provided  for  In  the  bill  by 
assuring  continuity  of  construction.  All 
major  projects  would  have  to  be  authorized 
by  Congress,  but  the  Administration  would 
then  have  contractual  authority  to  complete 
the  project  In  the  quickest  and  most  eco- 
nomical way.  Present  costly  delays,  occa- 
sioned by  periodical  lack  of  funds,  awaiting 
the  next  fiscal  or  deficiency  appropriation, 
will  be  eliminated.  As  an  example,  let's  take 
the  Lewlston  Orchards  project.  This  Is  a 
small  project  to  rehabilitate  a  combination 
domestic  water  and  irrigation  system  near 
Lewlston,  Idaho,  plarmed  to  l>e  completed 
this  calendar  year  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,300.- 
000  My  reason  for  using  this  as  an  example 
Is  that  I  have  Just  recently  received  a  letter 
from  the  manager  of  the  Lewlston  Orchards 
Irrigation  District.  Ur.  Walter  Hereth.  who 
says: 

"We  are  very  unhappy  to  learn  that  the 
Ice  Harbor  Dam  program  has  been  delayed, 
and  that  the  appropriations  for  the  Lewlston 
Orchards  for  the  next  fiscal  year  have  been 
cut  $40,500.    The  original  request  for  $270,- 
000  was  what  we  needed  to  finish  our  small 
project.    If  the  cut  Is  not  reinstated,  we  will 
have  to  ask  for  another  deficiency   appro- 
priation.    Again,  If  the  $270,000  Is  not  made 
available  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  will 
have   to   continue   paying   the   overhead   of 
about  $6,000  per  month  to  maintain  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  office,  plus  the  cost  of 
shutting  down  the  Job  and  starting  again. 
This  one  delay  could  cost  us  $60,000;   and 
since  these  funds  must  all  be  repaid  by  the 
water  tisers,  you  can  see  why  we  feel  the 
cut  of  $40,500  is  unnecessary  and  expensive." 
If  this  one  delay  on  a  small  project  will 
cost  $50,000.  you  can  readily  see  the  wa«t« 
Incurred  In  the  entire  construction  program. 
This  useless  waste  will  be  entirely  eliminated 
under  the  CVA  bill,  and  much  earlier  comple- 
tion of  projects  at  a  much  smaller  coet  wUl 
be  asstired. 

BENKFTIS  or  TVA  rXPBUXMCE 

It  H  extremely  Important  that  we  profit 
from  TVA  experience  In  those  matters  that 
equaUy  affect  both  vaUeys. 

The  New  York  Times,  In  a  recent  editorial 
entiUed  "TVA  After  15  Years"  summed  up 
this  experience  as  follows: 

"Now  we  face  the  problems  of  other  poail- 
ble  river  authorities  and  they  are  not  sim- 
ple. What  TVA  has  done  la  to  show  that  they 
can  be  solved  In  a  democratic  way,  with  few 
or  none  of  the  evils  of  a  centralized  bureauc- 
racy.' 

TVA  has  furnished  an  outstanding  example 
of  cooperaUon  between  Federal,  State,  local, 
public,  and  private  agencies,  organl»atlons, 
and  Individuals.  The  TVA  Board  has  de- 
veloped and  carried  out  Its  development  pro- 
gram* in  cooperation  with  all  group*  and 
people  In  the  valley.  We  have  written  many 
home-rule  and  local -rights  provisions  In  this 
bin  In  order  to  guarantee  such  cooperation 
in  the  Columbia  VaUey. 

In  the  past,  certain  Interest*  have  circu- 
lated a  great  deal  of  mislafonxiation  about 
the  TVA  designed  to  make  people  of  the 
Northwest  believe  that  It  supersedes  State 
and  local  agencies,  taking  over  their  fune- 
tjtons.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  We  need  only  refer  to  statemenU.of 
Ui«  governors  of  the  seven  Tennessee  Valley 


State*  a*  published  In  the  St.  Loul*  Post- 
DUpatch: 

"Gov.  Prentice  Cooper,  of  T*nn***e*:  1  can 
say  that  the  rights  c^  this  8Ute  and  its 
citizens,  far  from  being  restricted  or  vio- 
lated by  activities  of  this  Federal  agency, 
have  been  enlarged  through  enriched  opfxx- 
tunitiee.' 

"Gov.  J.  MelvlUe  Brotighton.  of  North  Caro- 
lina: *I  am  a  strong  believer  in  States'  rights, 
but  TVA  has  done  nothing  which  to  my  mind 
embodies  any  threat  to  the  tights  of  this 
State." 

"Gov.  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.,  of  Virginia: 
•TVA  operations  in  Virginia  have  not  resulted 
In  any  encroachment  on  States'  rights.' 

"Gov.  Simeon  8.  WiUis,  of  Kentucky:  'There 
is  no  reason  why  TVA  should  not  be  able  to 
operate  without  encroaching  on  States' 
rights.  The  Idea  underlying  the  regional 
valley  authority  Is  sound,  and  It  is  perfectly 
reasonable  for  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments to  work  together.     •     •     •' 

"Gov.  Chauncey  M.  Sparks,  of  Alabama: 
'Conducted  as  It  has  been  conducted,  with 
vision  and  regard  for  local  agencies.  It  has 
made  a  tremendovis  contribution  to  public 
welfare.' 

"Gov.  Thomas  L.  Bailey,  of  BCsslsslppl :  *I 
do  not  feel  that  the  role  played  by  this  Fed- 
eral agency  In  Mississippi  has  constituted 
any  encroachment  on  our  State  rights." 

"Gov.  EUis  ArnaU,  of  Georgia:  'The  only 
complaint  I  have  regarding  TVA  Is  that  its 
influence  has  not  permeated  this  State  fur- 
ther. •  •  •  There  has  been  no  encroach- 
ment on  States'  right*.' " 

aim-CVA  PHOPACAKDA 

Misinformation  about  both  the  TVA  and 
the  proposed  CVA  has  been  spread  widely 
throughout  my  State  of  Idaho,  with  a  con- 
tinuous twrrage  of  slick-paper  propaganda, 
newspaper  editorials,  out-of -State  speakers  at 
meetings   presenting   only    false    arguments 
against  CVA  with  no  favorable  testimony  al- 
lowed, and  formation  of  organizations  de- 
voted entirely  to  spreading  this  misleading 
and  false  propaganda.    Special  Interests  op- 
posed to  development  of  ovir  region  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  follow  shrewd  and 
effective  policies  In  dlsaemlnating  their  false- 
hood*.   Persons  In  the  employ  of  these  cor- 
porations,   or    persons    beholden    to    them 
through  business  and  financial  connections, 
are  placed  In  key  positions  in  these  antl- 
derelopment     organizations.    Through     the 
efforts  of  this  key  group,  many  prominent 
citizens,  entirely  sincere  but  misled  by  the 
onesided  propaganda  barrage,  are  prevailed 
upon  to  Join  these  groups  and  give  them 
an  air  of  respecUbUlty.     We  have  no  finan- 
cial backing  for  a  CVA  that  enables  us  to 
compete  with  this  propaganda  on  even  terms, 
but  It  Is  my  hope  that  through  the  efforts 
of  an  expanding  group  of  citizens  who  want 
to  develop  our  State,  we  wlU  gradually  be 
able  to  present  the  true  facts  to  the  people 
and     gain     their     full     support     for     this 
measure.  

WATZB   IICHTS 

I  want  to  mention  a  few  examples  of  their 
false  propaganda.  The  main  theme,  and 
one  which  has  been  very  effective  among 
farmers.  Is  that  a  Columbia  VaUey  Admin- 
istration would  take  away  farmers*  water 
righU.  Anyone  who  ha*  read  the  bUl  knows 
that  this  is  not  tnie,  but  we  cannot  expect 
busy  farmers  to  secure  and  study  copies  of 
this  meastire.  ConsequenUy,  I  want  to  quote 
the  exact  words  of  the  blU  from  the  redama- 
Uon  provisions,  section  10  (a) ,  which  are  as 

foUow*:  ^    ,  ._. 

"Sbc  10.  (a)  No  provlaion  for  work  of  irrt- 
gktkm  in  or  \inder-  thl*  act  shaU  be  con- 
•tmed  •*  affecting  or  Intrnded  to  affect  or 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  law*  of  any 
State  relating  to  the  control.  approprUtion, 
u*e.  or  disinbuUon  of  water  used  for  domes- 


tic, IrrlgaUon,  mining,  or  Industrial  purposes, 
or  any  rested  right  acquired  thereunder,  and 
the  AdministraUon,  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vision* of  this  act,  shall  proceed  In  conform- 
ity with  such  laws,  and  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  in  any  way  affect  any  right  of  any  State 
or  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any  land- 
owner, appropriator,  or  \iser  of  water  In.  to, 
or  fcom  any  Interstate  stream  or  the  waters 
thereof :  Provided,  That  the  right  to  the  use 
of  water  acqtilred  for  Irrigation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  appurtenant 
to  the  land  Irrigated,  aaid  beneficial  use  shall 
be  the  basis,  the  measure,  and  the  limit  of 
the  right:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shaU  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Administration  to  acquire  property  for 
its  authorized  purpose*  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied In  section  6,  subject  to  the  condition* 
and  limitations  therein  stated." 

The  only  other  reference  to  water  right* 
is  in  the  portion  of  section  6,  mentioned 
above.  This  section  contains  the  power  of 
condemnation,  now  held  by  existing  Federal 
rgencies,  but  this  power  has  been  reduced 
and  modified  to  make  it  entirely  plain  that 
water  rights  wlU  be  protected.  The  condem- 
nation power  Is  exactly  the  same  as  given  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  by  tfte  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1902.  with  the  addition  of  the 
foUowlng  language  in  section  6  of  the  CVA 
bill: 

"Provided,  hotoever.  That  the  Administra- 
tion shall  have  no  power  to  condemn  any 
water  right  except  as  It  may  be  appurtenant 
to  land  acquired  Incident  to  the  constrxic- 
tlon  of  dams,  reservoirs,  or  other  projects  or 
faculties." 

In  other  words,  the  bill  says,  •'Water  rlghte 
are  covered  by  State  law  and  the  CVA  will 
not  touch  them."  If  any  land  is  acquired  by 
the  Administration  for  a  dam  or  similar 
ptirpose,  of  course  the  water  right  on  the 
land  purchased  goes  with  It.  ThU  Is  the  only 
possible  way  a  water  right  can  be  purchased, 
secured,  or  affected  by  the  CVA.  1  dont  see 
how  a  flat  guaranty  of  water  rights  can  be 
stated  any  plainer. 

3CISKZFSESSNTATIOH    OT  FACTS 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  pamphlet  that  has 
been  sent  to  every  organization  in  Idaho,  as 
weU  as  many  individuals,  listing  the  ad- 
dresses of  Idaho's  congressional  delegation 
and  urging  that  resolution*  opposing  CVA 
be  sent  to  them.  Why  should  they  oppose 
CVA?  What  reasons  are  given  for  Justifying 
this  demand?  Here  are  the  reasons  given  In 
this  propaganda  hand-out — reasons  stated  s* 
facts — and  I  quote; 

"Their  control  over  the  natviral  resources 
of  Idaho,  including  water  rights,  would  be 
almost  unlimited." 

This  statement  is  ridiculous  on  the  face  oi 
it,  since  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Ad- 
nainistration  would  pos&esa  no  more  power 
than  is  now  held  by  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies "M  wiU  have  no  power  at  all  over  water 
rlghU.  The  remaining  arguments  are  also 
devoted  to  water  right*,  with  the  statments 
being  made  that  CVA  can  condemn  aU  water 
rights  and  it  would  uansfer  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction over  Idaho  water  rights  to  the 
Federal  cotirt  at  Portland.  Anyone  who  has 
read  the  bUl  knows  that  water  righU  are 
declared  to  be  subject  only  to  State  laws, 
and  the  Administration  is  speclficaUy  bound 
by  %hi»  doctrine  of  the  sole  Jiu-isdlctlon  on 
water  rights  resting  with  the  States.  This 
is  s  fair  sample  of  the  propaganda  that  is 
being  used  to  cc»nbat  a  CVA.  Our  Idaho 
newspapers  in  general  are  following  the 
same  path  of  znlsinfonnatioiL  Let  me  quote 
why  the  Twin*  Fall*  Ilmes-News  u^as  it* 
readers  to  oppose  a  CVA  In  Its  Issue  at  April 
14.   1919: 

"We  should  bear  In  mind  that' the  CVA 
would  have  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
could  nullify  provisions  of  the  Idaho  con- 
stitution and  admission  act  which  give  Idaho 
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eoBtroI  of  wmten  of  the  Stst«:  could  con- 
dHUi  a  mter  right:  could  deny  water  to  • 
farm:  could  build  and  operate  competltlTe 
lumber  mills,  fertilizer  plants  and  other  fac- 
tories: could  go  Into  any  kind  of  biislness 
It  deemed  necenary:  could  regulate  graalng 
lands:  could  take  over  control  and  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  reaoxirces  of  the  State 
and  the  region. 

•'Or.  In  the  words  of  Judge  Stone  of  Den- 
ver, nationally  known  authority  on  reclama- 
tion law: 

"  'CVA  would  have  full  power  to  claim 
water  for  its  projects  under  the  broad  au- 
thority by  the  bill."  and  'through  its  f>ower 
of  eminent  domain  for  the  condemnation  of 
all  t3rpe8  of  property.  It  could  acquire  any 
vested  rights  acquired  under  State  laws.' 

That's  a  lot  of  power  to  be  taken  out  oT 
our  hands  and  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  without  recourse." 

There  is  no  resemblance  between  these 
statements  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
■rm  the  quotation  from  their  'liationally 
known  authority  on  reclamation  law"  is  ab- 
solutely false.  Incidentally,  who  Is  this 
Judge  Stone,  whose  words  seem  to  carry  more 
weight  with  the  Times-News  than  do  the 
facts?  This  Is  Clifford  P.  Stone  of  Denver, 
who  wrlt?s  antl-TVA  propaganda  pieces  for 
the  Coordinating  Committee  of  31  National 
and  Regional  Land  and  Water  Organizations. 
This  group  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Water  Conservation  Conference  Continuing 
Committee,  and  both  organizations  had.  and 
poaalbly  still  have.  sp>ace  In  the  same  Wash- 
ington ofBce  which  was  also  occupied  by 
S.  W.  Rising.  Washington  representative  for 
Morrison -Knudsen  Co..  Inc..  a  large  Arm  of 
contractors  with  headquarters  in  Boise. 
Idaho.  Incidentally,  this  firm  does  prac- 
tically all  of  the  construction  work  con- 
tracted by  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  This  Co- 
ordinating Conunittee  of  31  National  and 
Regional  Land  and  Water  Organizations  in- 
cludes such  agencies  as  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Exchange,  a  group  that  obviously  Is  opposed 
to  development  of  hydroelectric  power.  This 
iMKti  OS  into  a  very  interesting  area,  one 
tlMt  was  thoroughly  exposed  by  Senator 
Hnx  of  Alabama  In  the  Senate  on  June  18. 
IMS.  Here  Is  a  portion  of  what  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  said: 

"The  story  of  TVA  is  a  story  of  growth 
and  development  of  a  partnership  between 
the  people  of  a  region  and  their  Federal 
Oorernment.  It  Is  a  story  of  which  every 
American  can  feel  proud.  By  nuiny  leaders. 
both  at  home  and  in  many  foreign  lands.  It 
1«  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  best  evt- 
dHwatluit  a  democracy  will  work,  an  example 
of  aehiaf  ment  within  a  framework  of  free- 
dom. 

"This  is  the  story  which  the  Power  Tr\ist 
and  Its  willing  henchmen  know  they  must 
suppress    at    all    costs.     To   this    end    their 
■iaiaograph  machines  and  presses  have  been 
bosjr — those  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute: 
tha  Chamber   of   Commerce   of    the   United 
States:   the  National  Association  of  Electric 
Companies:    the    Water    Conservation    Con- 
ference Continuing  Committee:   the  31  na- 
tional and  regional  land  and  water  organl- 
aations — which  includes  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
BKhange  and  the  Trinity  Improvement  As- 
aodatlon:  the  Ulsslsslppi  VaUey  Association; 
tha  ■Bonomlc  Research  and  Service  Bureau: 
the  Rational  Reclamation  Association;    the 
National  Tax  Equality  Association,  and  even 
a  nationally  known  publishing  firm.     Prom 
tbass  sotiroes  have  spewed  phony   research 
rsports.  studies,  memoranda,  speeches,  and 
•ran  a  novel  containing  undigested  and  rec- 
ognizable lumps  of  Power  Trust  propaganda. 
"All  this  spew  of  words  professes  to  dis- 
cuss  ths  TVA  and  what  it   msans  to   the 
Hatloa   or   to   varlotM   regions.     But.   when 
f^tattOf  thim   material,  one   who   knows   the 
facU  about  TVA  finds  himself  in  a  nsvsr- 
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has    taken    on   some   of 

activities.     For  example. 

current  propaganda  threat 

if  it  is  not  reminiscent 

February  1944  the  EEI  put 

tract  called  An 

Valley  Authority,  os- 

dlstributlon  to  EEI  mem- 

t  was  not  an  appraisal,  but 
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trol  testimony  of  utility  engineers  is  found 
In  the  Rising  brief,  and  again  TVA's  experi- 
mental development  and  manufacture  of 
high-analysis  phosphates  la  described  as  a 
loss.'  Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  the 
leading  agrlculttiral  specialists  of  the  coun- 
try would  call  that  activity  pure  gain,  but 
the  private  utilities  have  never  t)etrayed  any 
Interest  in  farmers  or  the  Nation's  soil. 

"With  variations.  Rising  applies  the  EEI 
formula  for  calculating  the  taxes  the  utilities 
would  charge  against  the  TVA.  again  ignoring 
the  fact  that  TVA's  power-generating  sys- 
tem is  not  comparable  to  the  generating  and 
distribution  systems  of  private  utilities.  And 
finally,  by  such  means  having  produced  an 
illusory  'deficit.'  RUing  Indulges  in  the  price- 
less whimsy  of  adding  to  TVA's  bill  another 
$10,000,000  as  an  estimate  of  Federal  income 
and  excess-profits  taxes  which  he  says  should 
be  paid  on  an  Income  that  he  claims  does 
not  exist.  This  rehash  of  power-trust  prop- 
aganda was  circulated  in  the  West  by  the 
opponents  of  MVA.  CVA,  and  other  valley 
developments,  notably  by  F.  O.  Hagie.  secre- 
tary-manager of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association— Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain,  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1945 — an  organization  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  dominated  by  utility,  railroad, 
and  contracting  Interests. 

"Apparently  encouraged  by  his  local  suc- 
cess, we  find  Rising  packing  his  propaganda 
tracts  in  his  brief  case  and  heading  east.  In 
Chicago,  In  September  1944.  there  had  been 
formed  the  Water  Conservation  Conference 
Continuing  Committee,  apparently  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation, managed  by  Hagie.  (Peter  Edson, 
NEA  columnist,  in  Florence  (Ala.)  Times. 
July  19.  1945.)  In  April  1945  another  group 
appeared.  A  new  Joint  water  lobby  to  oppose 
creation  of  more  valley  authorities  like  TVA. 
consisting  of  31  national  and  regional  land 
and  water  organizations,  announced  Its  cre- 
ation. (Peter  Edson,  NEA.  Washington 
(D.  C.)  News,  July  16,  1945.)  One  of  the 
early  exploits  of  this  water  lobby  was  to 
publish  the  Authority  Issue,  by  Cliflford  P. 
Stone  In  collaboration  with  other  national 
authorities  on  land  and  water  subjects,  a 
booklet  which,  after  rehashing  much  of  ths 
propaganda  against  TVA,  attempts  to  reopen 
the  constitutional  Issue  which  was  long  ago 
settled  by  the  courts. 

"These  organizations  have  moved  on  Wash- 
ington now,  and  here  we  find  E.  W.  Rising, 
who  got  his  start  rewriting  power-trust  prop- 
aganda. Rising  Is  both  finance  ofllcer  of  the 
Water  Conservation  Conference  Continuing 
Committee  and  member  of  the  coordinating 
committee  of  the  31  national  and  regional 
land  and  water  organizations.  (The  Author- 
ity Issue,  by  Clifford  F.  Stone  and  others, 
published  by  31  national  and  regional  land 
and  water  organizations.)  Both  the^  organ- 
izations are  snuggled  together  in  the  same 
offices  at  710  Atlantic  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C.  From  these  offices  are  distributed  all 
sorts  of  misleading  propaganda  documents 
against  TVA.  (This  Is  Your  Job,  bibliography 
of  anti-TV  A  propaganda,  published  by  31 
National  and  Regional  Land  and  Water  Or- 
ganizations, 710  Atlantic  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  Including  Rising's  original  Power 
Trust  brief,  which  was  In  Itself  a  rewrite  of 
the  EEI's  appraisal.)" 

Senator  HH-l  gives  a  great  deal  more  Infor- 
mation on  these  and  associated  Power  Trust 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Electric  Companies,  that  are  actively 
opiK)slng  all  development  programs.  I  have 
quoted  only  a  small  portion  of  the  evidence 
in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the  opposition. 
As  I  stated  previously,  such  persons  and 
such  organizations  are  the  base  of  anti-CVA 
organizations.  Their  false  propaganda  wins 
over  respectable,  prominent  citizens  who 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  their  business 
or  their  water  rights  will  be  taken  from  them 


by  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  members  of  this  latter 
group  will  join  with  us  In  advocating  passage 
of  this  bill.  All  that  Is  needed  is  for  the 
true  facta  to  be  presented  to  them,  tuid  I  am 
confident  that  this  can  be  done  through  vol- 
unteer organizations  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens working  for  development  of  our  great 
State. 


Oar  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  most  Important  matter  before  our 
National  Government  today  is  our  na- 
tional defense.    When  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  supercarrier  for  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Navy,  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  branch  of  the  Government 
should  abandon  the  project  without  full 
hearings  before  Congress  and  explana- 
tions to  Congress.     No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made  than  to  assume  that  we 
can  be  prepared  to  fight  any  possible  wars 
of  the  future  with  only  the  weapons  of 
the  past.    I  take  this  opportimity  to  re- 
quest the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  schedule  full  hearings  on  the 
question  of  the  proposed  naval  carrier  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  country  to  complete  the 
construction  of  this  vessel.    On  the  basis 
of  all  the  facts  that  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  so  far,  it  is  my  personal  present 
belief  that  the  request  of  the  Navy  for  this 
project  should  be  approved  and  construc- 
tion speeded.    The  naval  air  power  and 
the  marines,  so  valuable  to  our  defense, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wither  on  the 
vine.    To  allow  that  would  be  to  invite 
disaster.   I  wish  to  include  an  article  from 
the  May  6,  1949.  issue  of  United  States 
News  and  World  Report  as  follows: 
How  To  Losx  A  Was 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Wars   are    won   or   lost    at    the    planning 
stage — In  the  years  that  precede  the  actual 
combat. 

Hermann  Ooering  Insisted  on  unification 
of  all  armed  services  in  Germany  and  on 
domination  erf  the  whole  mUitary  establish- 
ment by  his  air  force.  To  the  crits  of  the 
German  Navy  for  a  fleet  and  for  better  sub- 
marines, he  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

It  was  the  failure  to  get  control  of  the  seas 
which  defeated  Germany.  For  otherwise  the 
fuel  and  the  supplies  needed  to  support 
Americas  huge  expeditionary  forces  could 
not  have  been  safely  transported  across  the 
ocean. 

It  was  the  Inability,  In  particular,  of  Ger- 
man seapower  to  cross  the  English  Channel 
which  saved  Britain  from  invasion  in  1940. 
In  the  Pacific.  It  was  Japanese  carrier  avia- 
tion that  swept  down  through  the  Philip- 
pines and  on  to  Singapore  almost  unresisted. 
Naval  carriers  swept  down  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

Japanese  naval  aviation  had  full  control 
for  nearly  2  years  thereafter,  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  came  down  in  many  outposts  In  a 
series  of  heartrending  defeats. 
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It  was  not  until  naval  aTiatkm  was  built 
up  that  the  American  Navy  won  back  the 
whole  Pacific  and  carried  the  fight  to  the 
shores  of  Japan  Itself  It  was  a  costly  cam- 
paign— thousands  of  American  boys  were 
sacrificed  because  of  a  blunder  in  our  naval 
policy  In  the  twenties  and  early  thirties. 

Without  bases  at  Guam  and  Salpan  and 
Iwo  Jlma  and  Okinawa — taken  primarily  by 
United  States  Navy  carriers  and  the  Ma- 
rines— the  big  land-based  bombers  of  the 
Army  Air  Force  could  not  have  dropped  a 
bomb  on  Hlroshlnia. 

BaiTAiK's  urssow 
Great  Britain  likewise  suffered  because  she 
neglected  carrier  aviation.  Tninking  only  In 
terms  of  land  defense,  the  British  gave  the 
Royal  Air  Force  complete  command  of  sir 
power,  and  it  didn't  develop  naval  aviation. 
As  a  result,  serious  losses  were  Incurred.  The 
Royal  Air  Force  had  no  training  in  operations 
above  the  seas  against  naval  vessels.  It  had 
no  effective  training  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. It  allowed  the  two  German  battleships. 
Cneiaenau  and  Scharnhorst ,  to  steal  through 
the  English  Channel  at  a  critical  moment 
because  the  Royal  Air  FOTce  was  not  Uained 
to  ward  off  such  operations. 

The  British  Government  finally  admitted 
neglect  and  gave  its  navy  the  air  arm  it 
had  clamored  for.  The  British  Navy  then 
had  to  go  to  school  In  the  Pacific.  In  1945 
Its  first  carrier  task  force  was  made  a  part 
of  our  carrier  fleet.  Only  during  wartime 
could  the  British  naval  arm  learn  what  had 
been  neglected  before  1939.  This  was  too 
late. 

SCUTTLINC   THX   CAaBIZB    NAVT 

Today  history  is  repeating  Itself.  Advo- 
cates of  a  concentration  of  effort  on  only  one 
method  of  warfare  are  in  the  ascendancy  in 
Washington  as  they  were  in  Berlin.  I^ndon. 
and  Tokyo  before  1939. 

The  naval  arm  of  the  United  States  Is  in 
perU.  So  also  is  amphibioiis  warfare  as  de- 
veloped and  perfected  by  our  Marine  Corps. 
One  of  the  greatest  military  organizations 
of  all  times— the  carrier  Navy  and  the  Ma- 
rines of  the  United  States— is  in  danger  of 
disruption. 

The  process  Is  a  simple  one.  Control  of 
fvmds  means  control  of  what  weapons  shall 
be  developed. 

Without  consulting  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  without  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  the  hearing  he  pleaded  for,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Louis  Johnson — acting 
with  the  approval  of  President  Truman- 
canceled  the  construction  funds  of  the  Navy 
for  Its  new  carrier.  Previously  Mr.  Truman 
had  twice  authorized  the  building  of  the 
new  carrier,  and  so  had  Congress  on  two 
occasions. 

In  pubUc  protest.  John  L.  Sullivan.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  resigned  last  week.  It  was 
a  courageous  act.  comparable  to  the  valor 
of  Winston  Churchill  and  Anthony  Eden  in 
their  protest  against  wrong  poUcy  in  Britain. 
A  carrier  navy  is  the  only  kind  of  navy 
needed  today.  It's  naval  air.  plus  subma- 
rines for  offense  and  defense,  that  makes 
a  navy  The  carrier,  of  course,  does  not 
proceed  alone.  It  Is  part  of  a  task  force 
protected  by  other  warships  with  anti- 
aircraft batteries  and  radar  to  detect  ths 
approach  of  enemy  planes  and  submarines. 
A  carrier  Navy  gives  us  mobUe  bases,  thus 
making  it  unnecessary  tat  America  to  bs  at 
the  mercy  always  of  European  politicians.  It 
is  inexpensive  insurance  against  the  possl- 
bUlty  that  land  bases  might  suddenly  be 
wrested  from  present  control  by  Communist 
InfUtraUon  into  European  governments  be- 
fore a  war  begins. 

A  carrier  Navy  can  furnish  bases  In  any  of 
the  seven  oceans  where  wars  are  fought  in 
modern  times.  We  wiU  need  such  mobile 
bases  in  the  next  war.  particularly  for  use  In 


the  Indian  Ocean  and  In  and  around  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  in  the  Mediterranean  to  pro- 
tect our  bases  in  North  Africa. 

A  carrier  Navy  was  nev«  Intended  to  do 
the  job  of  straU^c  bombing.  This  was  weU 
done  by  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  the  last 
war.  Strategic  bombing  should  be  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  Air  Force.  That  U 
what  the  Key  West  agreement  said.  But  it 
also  said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Air  Force  should  not  be  gi»en  assistance 
from  the  naval  arm  and  that  this  would  ba 
an  important  part  of  cur  operations. 

A  carrier  Navy  himts  down  submarines 
and  protects  the  supply  Une  of  a  land -baaed 
Air  Force.  ,,  ^, 

A  carrier  Navy  bombs  shore  InataUationa 
where  submarine-  are  c«icentrated  and 
drops  mines  in  narrow  straits  and  paassgea 
Inland  through  which  submarines  must  pass 
on  their  way  to  the  seas. 

Mme  operations  are  a  technical  builnssi 
m  which  the  Navy  has  spent  long  yean  ct 
experimentation. 

ncBT  OTxa  100  ran 
The  new  carrier  was  to  have  been  only  100 
feet  longer  and  30  feet  wider  than  carrier* 
now  in  the  fleet.  Yet  this  change  in  di- 
mensions meant  that  otir  naval  aviators  could 
go  1.700  miles  and  come  back  to  the  same 
ships,  instead  of  going  out  only  900  mUM. 
This  added  range  '  leant  not  only  Increased 
efficiency  in  dropping  mines  but  it  also  meant 
protection  for  the  carrier  fleet  against  the 
land-based  aviation  of  the  enemy. 

The  new  carrier  called  for  a  kind  of  con- 
struction which  would  make  it  unsinkable. 
Security  regulations  prevent  discloture  of 
details,  but  it  can  be  stated  positively  that  no 
submarine  operation  Icnown  today  could  sink 
the  new  carrier.  It  would  carry  »ts  «>wn 
protection  against  air  attack,  too.  It  shotild 
be  remembered  «iat  no  big  or  fast  carrier 
of  the  United  States  Navy  was  sunk  from  the 
air  or  by  submarine  in  the  last  war. 

The  rost  of  the  new  carrier  la  relatively 
small- the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  two 
battleships  at  1944  prices.  The  upkeep  ex- 
pense would  be  no  more  than  that  of  any 
^er  large  ship.  The  carrier  planes  them- 
selves would  have  cost  lots  of  money,  but 
the  Navy  was  wUling  to  sacrifice  other  parts 
of  its  program  to  build  Its  new  carrier. 

^TKAKKinKG  OT7B  DZTEN SS 

This,  however.  Isn't  the  real  point  It 
isn't  merely  the  desire  of  the  Navy  to  build 
a  particular  type  of  sWp  tnat  Is  the  heart  of 
the  controversy.  Tha  btHe  principle  at  U- 
sue  Is  whether  the  Navy  can  run  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  can  run  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  can  rtm  the  Army.  

Today  the  veto  of  what  one  serrice  snau 
do  la  held  by  the  other  two  services  in  ttoa 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  Is  a  grave  mis- 
take. _. 

The  first  principle  looking  toward  a  sen- 
sible solution  of  all  this  is  to  insist  thst  tha 
strategy  of  the  war  be  decided  by  the  three 
armad  ssrrlcsa  in  coUaboration  in  the  fu- 
ture as  hM  bean  ths  case  in  the  past.  This 
really  has  been  accomplished  already  by  the 
unanlmotis  agreement  reached  at  Key  W«t 
last  year  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In 
that  agreement  missions  were  specifically 
outlined  and  everybody  agreed  as  to  their 
meaning.    Now  that  agreement  has  been  torn 

to  shreds. 

Ths  next  principle  la  to  ^ermlt  each  serv- 
ice to  be  the  Judge  of  -vhat  tools  it  needs 
to  carry  out  Its  missions. 

Once  a  lump-sum  budget  for  each  service  la 
approved  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  the 
technicians  of  each  service  shoiUd  decide 
for  themselves  how  to  use  -o  best  advantage 
the  money  allotted. 

To  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  de- 
cide   technical   issues    of    armament    could 


J 
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ten  America's  defence.  One-man  decl- 
hav*  wwifcenwl  the  arms  programs  ot 
ottatT  countries  ia  tbe  past.  It  has  already 
done  so  for  America.    Id  t&e  way  to  lose  a 
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Tke  BasiBf-PotBt  Systea  an^  the  Federal 
G«ycniaeBt — Ceaeat  Bids  Over  tbe 
Tears  Skow  Identical  Prices — Bi;  Basi- 
■ess  Expects  To  Use  Moratorimn  ia 
Monopoly  Drive — Coafress  Must  Pro- 
tect SmaU  Business  aad  Free  Enter- 
prise; llo«opoly  Most  Not  Be  Giyea  a 
Green  Lifht  by  Confess  To  Continne 
After  Beiof  Outlawed  bj  tbe  Saprcme 
Court 


jM'ices  over  the  3  ears  were  as  uniform  on 
bids  to  the  Pec  eral  Government  as  to 
any  one  other  pi  rchaser  of  cement.  Mil- 
lions upon  milli<  ins  of  barrels  of  cement 
have  been  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  const!  uction  projects  by  the 
Tennessee  ValJe?  Authority,  the  Recla- 
mation Service,  the  Army  engineers  in 
flood-control  pn  ijects.  the  Navy  in  docks 


and  wharfs,  ant 
flung  activities 
takes  in  the  in 
and  safety 

ANT  duteremcz: 


In  fact  in  all  of  the  f ar- 
3ur  Government  under- 
erest  of  public  welfare 


bi(  s 


iig 


have 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TZXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bas- 
ing-point  system  of  pricing,  as  practiced 
by  the  cement  industry,  operated  with 
the  same  precision  on  purchases  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  It  did  In  pur- 
chases by  State  governments  and  by 
dealers,  contractors.'  aad  anyone  else 
who  purctuised  cement.     Identical  bid 


tie 


Today  I 
abstracts  of 
ernment    showl 
prices  with  one 
vistion  which 
apjpeared  to 
Intentional  erro 
applying  the 
his  bid  was 
ing-point   price 
sliow  the 
system,   over 
Identity  of  bids 

In  1934  the 
opened  bids  on 
ment  for 
Bidders  with 
Girardeau,  Mo 
well  as  others 
northern 
mitted  bids  to 
Authority  which 
destination  to 
as  follows: 


IN    CIMENT    BIDS    PURELT 
CClINCIDINTAL 

sumpiarize  several  different 
to  the  Federal  Gov- 
absolute   identity   of 
exception.    The  one  de- 
otcurred  In  all  these  bids 
stemmed  from  an  un- 
made by  one  bidder  in 
bailng-point  formula,  since 
fractionally  above  the  bas- 
These   abstracts   will 
continjiing  effectiveness  of  the 
years.   In    producing 


Te  inessee 


shipm  ;nt 
pl£  nts 


Georj  la 


t  le 


Tabls  1. — Abstract  of  bids  for  shipments  to   Tennessee  Valley 
Oct.  IS,  1934.    {200,000  to  800.000  barrels  or  partial  quantity  at 
to  700,000  barrels  or  partial  qiuintity  at  W  heeler  Dam.  Tenn.; 
or  pmrtitl  quantity  at  Wheeler  Dam.  Tenn.;  100.000  to  700.000 
mt  SJUgUld.  Ala.) 


i  u 


thority  on  bids  opened 

7oal  Creek.  Tenn.;  100,000 

lOO.OOO  to  700,000  barrels 

\  arrels  or  partial  quantity 


Bidden 


▲Jpka  PortisDd  Cement  Co. 
UiiiverMi  AU«  CesMot  Co. 
Msniuetti  CeoHM 

i|ll  rmlMil  TiMwS  Til 

■Mhs  PnnkmA  Cmmmt  Co 

CuMfmJMit  Pavthad  Cement  Co 

SIgmi  MooBtaJn  Portland  Cement  Co 

eStv  Cement  Co 

.N'ationaJ  Ceflwai  Co„ 

Itf.  Ooorsia  C«m«tt  *  tndmeU  Co 

11.  ^■MVlvaai»>Disk  Cement  Corp 

IX  VAtaateor  rsrtlsnd  Cement  Co 


1. 

X. 

s. 

«. 
s. 
t. 
r. 
a 
•. 


Co 


■rest  to 

destination 


PbocauvUle, 
Leeds.  Aia... 
Cape  Qlrardeaa.  Mo 
BinninclMfli, 

Cowan.  Tna 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 

Birminflisfli,  Aka 

Rajfland.  Ala 

PorUan<l,  Ga 

Kingsport.  Tenn 

Rtefiard  City.  Tenn.. 
Caswell.  Tenn 


Toal 
Crwic 
Tenn. 


} 


1.73S' 


AB  bids  sobieet  to  10  erats  per  barrel  dInaaBS  f»  payment  in  15  days. 


Basntc-roiNT   bsm   saiwEui   Taaas    ts3«   and 
1*47  SHOW  aaxz  roawiin  or  nacss 

Whether  the  bids  for  cement  were  for 
large  or  small  quantities,  the  basing- 
potnt  system  operated  with  the  same 
perfection.  The  abstract  of  bids  in 
Table  No.  1  represents  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  cement.  The  following  tables 
of  bids  received  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  during  the  year  1947  were  for 
relatively  small  quantities  of  cement. 
However,  the  prices  at  destination,  as 
3rou  will  see.  stiow  the  same  identity  in 
pncin«  as  existed  in  1934.  The  Ubles 
loUow: 


Table  3. — 250  barrels 
project,  f.  o.  b.  cprs 

(Bids  opelied  Jan.  24.  1947) 


Portlai  d 


Peaasylvanla-Dlx 

Cement  Corp 
CumbM^land 

Cement  Co. 
SiirTial    Mountain 

kod  Cement  I>iv 
Haraitta|K  Purtland 

V<j!ant««>r  Portland 
It  Co. 


Poit 

iSMJ  I 


Awar<lif<1   to   Henni  j«e   Portland   Ci 
drawuiK   belwwea  «qa  tUy  low   biddeia 


Valley  Authority 

a  large  quantity  of  ce- 

to  four  destinations. 

as  far  away  as  Cape 

and  Clinchfield,  Ga..  as 

in    nearby    Tennessee, 

and   Alabama   sub- 

the    Tennessee    Valley 

were  identical  for  each 

fourch  decimal  place 


W heeler  i  Wheeler  ]ck,.«i-.i.i 
ity 


eontnic- 
tor 


1.  >i79e 
1.87W 

Ltt;«8 

LOW 

1.87W 
1.  87V8 
l.STW 
L87W 
1.8798 

l.»7g8 


ii.sam 

1.8398 
1.  839« 

I.  tarn 

1.8M8 

i.saMi 

I.N308 
1.  K3M 
1.83W 
1.  831M 

1. 


Ala. 


<1.7008 

L7008 

1.  Tone 
].7om 

LTQIM 
1.  7(1I]H 

L7ooe 

1.7008 
1.7008 
LTOOS 

LTOaS 


Of  cement  for  Cherokee 
.  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 


Diacuunt  t«riiu 


10  cents  per  barrel- 
Id  days. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 


t   Ca   by 


TAEfLK  3. — 1,500  barrels  of  cement  for  Ken- 
tucky project,  f.  o.  b    Gilbertsville,  Ky. 

(Bids  opened  Feb.  14,  1947) 


Price 

prr 

barrel 

Discount  terms 

Cum  Norland      Portland 

('tt:!.::i   Co. 
I                .uiu-Disie   Ce- 

Htrij,:,..   Portland  Ce 
nuiii  (  0. 

$2.81 
2.81 
Z81 

10  cents  per  barrel— 

ISdars. 
Net 

lOcer.t^per  barrel— 
l.Mlays. 

-Vwardwl  by  drnwlnp  N'twcf-n  eiinnily  low  biil'ifrs  t^ 
fhi'  Cumberhunl  l'i>riland  Ct-ment  Co. 

Tabuc  4. — 1,500  barrels  of  cement  for  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  Division,  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
Sheffield.  Ala. 

(Bids  opened  Feb.  14.  1947) 


Price 

per 

barrel 

Discount  terms 

Universal  Atlas  Cement 

Co. 
Pennsylvania-Dixie   Ce- 

«2.«7 

167 

10  cents  per  barrel— 

15  .bys. 
Do. 

nu'iif  ("orii. 
I                f  ementrarp.. 
<                 ind   Portland 

2.fi7 
167 

Do. 
Do. 

li... -.   Portland  Ce- 

2  67 

Da 

mtnt  Co 

.^wardi"!  to  Cnmherland  Portland  Cempnt  Co.  as  the 
only  biddtr  offering  firm  price. 

Tabu  5. — 500  barrels  of  cement  for  Cherokee 

project,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 

(Bids  opened  Apr.  24.  1947) 


Price 

per 

Discount  terms 

barrel 

Si^al    Mountain    Port- 

tzw 

Net 

land  Cpment  Division. 

Cumberland      Portland 

2.99 

10  cents  per  barrel— 

Cement  Co. 

ISdaysL 

Hermitaxe  Portland  Ce- 
meiuCo. 

IW 

Da 

Pennsylvania-Diiie   Ce- 

2.W 

Da 

ment  Corp. 
V'olunteer  Portland  Ce- 

Zfitt 

Da 

ment  Co. 

.\war<led  to  Volunteer  Portland  Cement  Co.  becanse 
their  bid  was  most  advantageous  to  tbe  Autliority. 

Table  6. — 500  barrels  of  cement  for  Construe- 
tion  and  Maintenance  Division.  KnoxvilU, 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

(Bids  opened  May  7,  1947) 


Price 

per 

Discount  terms 

barrel 

Volunteer  Portland  Ce- 

2.60 

10  cent*  per  barrel- 

ment  C  0. 

is  days. 

Lone  dtariTeroent  Corp.. 

2.QU 

Do. 

Hermitage  PorllauU  Ce- 

3.60 

Da 

men  t  (  o. 

rciin.^ylviinitt-Di.iie   Ce- 

X60 

Do. 

ment  Corp. 

Cumberland      Purtland 

2.60 

Da 

r'ement  Co. 

Signal    Mountain    Port- 

2.60 

Do. 

land  Oment  division. 

Iniversai  Atlas  Ceiuenl 
Co. 

3. 20 

Do. 

Awarded  to  Vi>lunteer  Portland  Cement  Co.  I>ecauae 
their  bid  was  most  lulvimtajjeous  to  the  Authority. 

■ASIWa-POINT     8T5TBM     AICD     TH«     rOHT     PBCK. 
MOIfT.,  PHOJICT 

The  greaTTort  Peck  Dam.  located  on 
the  Missouri  River,  designed  to  furnish 
electric  power  for  the  great  Northwest, 
has  required  in  Its  building  millions  of 
barrels  of  cement.    Prior  to  the  Supreme 
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Court  decision  In  the  Cement  case.  Aiwll 
26. 1948,  bids  on  cement  for  the  Port  Peck 
project  produced  prices  that  were  Iden- 
tical to  the  fourth  decimal  place.  One 
such  bid  follows: 

Table  7. — Abstract  of  bids  on  600.000  barrels 
of  cement  in  bulk,  and  10,000  barrels  in 
paper,  received  by  the  Army  engineers  for 

the  Fort  Peck  (Mont.)  Dam  in  1935 


Price  destination 

Name  of  bidder  and  plants  nearest 
shippiUK  polut 

Bulk, 

p«r 

barrel 

Paper, 

per 
barrel 

Universal-.\tl;js   Portland  Cement 
Co    Diiluth.  Minn 

$2.5054 
2.5054 
XSOM 

12. 714,'. 

Huron  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Al- 

ppTiu   \Iirh                        .-._-- 

X7142 

Thrive  Forks  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Tridnnt    \Iont                    ...... 

2. 7145 

THE   BASING    POINT    IN   THE   NAVY    DEPARTMENT 

The  Cement  Trust  in  the  operation  of 
the  basing-point  system  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  The  Navy  buys  cement  and 
on  bids  received  by  the  Navy  Department 
at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  opened  May  29.  1946. 
for  8.000  barrels  of  cement,  destination 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  on  18  bids  received,  were 
Identical  as  follows: 

Table  8 


Name  of  bidder 


Allenfown    Port- 
land Cement  Co 

Alptw _ 

Coplay 

Edison 

Oiant   -. 

Hercules 

Keystone - 

Lawrence - — 

LehiRh 


Price  ! 

per     1 

barrel 

$2.43 

2.43 

2.43 

Z43 

143 

Z43 

2.43 

2.43 

Z43 

Lone  Star  (New 

York) 

National 

Nazareth 

North  .\mcriran.. 
Pennsylvnnia-Dixie 
Standard  Lime  A 

StODO    

Universal 

V'ulr.'initP 

Whitehall 


$2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 

2.43 
X43 
Z43 
Z43 


THE  BASING-POINT  SYSTEM   AND  THE  BTTHEAU   0» 
PRISONS 

The  operation  of  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem was  perfection  itself;  however,  even 
the  Cement  Trust,  which  operated  the 
system,  could  not  maintain  a  batting 
average  of  1.000  because  an  occasional 
weak  batter  would  appear  in  the  basing- 
point  batter's  box.  On  a  small  order  of 
1,000  barrels  of  cement  for  the  Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary  on  which  bids  were 
submitted  in  September  1935,  seven  of 
the  bidders  batted  a  thousand,  but  the 
eighth  one  struck  out  by  bidding  a  price 
which  was  0.5856,  ten-thousandths  of  a 
cent  per  barrel  higher  than  the  other 
prices.  I  feel  sure  the  basing-point 
player  had  a  tough  time  explaining  to 
the  coach  how  this  happened.  The  table 
showing  this  grievous  error  follows: 
Table  9 


THE     BASING-POINT     SYSTEM     AND     THE     FLOOI>- 
CONTROL   P«OGRAM 

The  baslng-polnt  system  of  pricing  was 
as  effective  on  bids  to  the  Army  engineers 
for  flood  control  as  it  was  on  bids  for 
other  Federal  projects.  The  following 
abstract  of  bids  received  by  the  United 
States  engineers  oflSce.  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
Is  of  special  Interest  because  the  Invita- 
tion called  for  bids  two  ways,  namely: 
First,  on  commercial  bills  of  lading, 
freight  prepaid  to  destination  at  Monroe, 
La.,  and  second,  on  Government  bills  of 
lading  with  the  Government  paying  the 
freight  on  basis  of  land  grant  freight 
rates  to  the  same  destination,  Monroe, 
La.  The  bids  showing  total  value  at  des- 
tination on  each  of  the  two  methods  of 
bidding  resulted  In  the  same  Identity  of 
prices  t)ecause  of  the  p)erfect  observance 
of  the  basing-point  system  by  each  and 
every  bidder.  The  table  follows: 
Table  10 


Name  of  bidder 


Universal . 

Ash  Grove 

Missouri 

Lone  Star 


Price  per 
barrel 


$2,163^4 
2.163424 
Z  163^4 
Z  163494 


Name  of 
bidder 


Lehigh 

Monarch 

Dewev 

Consolidated 


Price  per 
barrel 


k\\  bid.s  subjert  to  lO-cent  discount  per  barrel  for 
payment  in  16  dui'S. 


Name  of  blddei 


Destiriation 
cost  on 

Govemnu-nt 
bills  of  lad- 
ine  1  o.  b. 

Monroe.  La. 


F.o.b.  local 

switch, 

Missouri 

Pacific 

B.  R.. 

Monroe, 

La. 


Pennsylvania-Diiie  Cement 

Corp 

Arkansas  Portland  Cement 

Co. 

Universal- .\f  las  Cement  Co 
Cumberland  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co 

Trinity    Portland   Cement 

Co 

Signal  Mountain  Poriland 

Cement  Co 

Ali»ha  Portland  Cement  Co 
I^ehiRh  Portland  Cetnent  Co. 

Lone  ."^t.ir  Cement  Co 

Monarch  Cement  Co 

National  Cement  Co 

CoTKolidated  Cement  Co... 
Vohmteer  Portland  Cement 

Co. 

Georgia  Cement  A  Products 

Co 

HermitaKe     Portland     Ce- 
ment Co -• 


$z  ira424 
Z  103424 
Z  163424 
Z1752S0 


I  No  bid. 

basing-point  system  produces  atttomatic 
xdenttty  ot  prices 

These  abstracts  amply  prove  that  the 
basing-point  system  automatically  pro- 
duces such  identity  of  prices  as  to  re- 
duce the  basis  for  awarding  supply  con- 
tracts to  award  by  lot.  Neither  dis- 
tance, nor  method,  nor  cost  of  trans- 
portation, nor  differences  in  efficiency 
and  cost  of  production,  nor  number  of 
bidders,  produces  any  differences  in 
prices  bid. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Cement 
case  decision  referred  to  the  basing- 
point  system  as  a  "handy  instrument." 
The  6-to-l  decision  of  our  Supreme 
Court  effectively  outlawed  the  basing- 
point  system  after  many  years  of  con- 
sideration by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  additional  consideration  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  The  iden- 
tity of  prices  produced  through  the  use  of 
the  multiple-basing-point  destination- 
price  system  absolutely  defeated  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  its  time-honored 
method  of  securing  the  lowest  and  best 
bid  for  commodities  paid  for  with  funds 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  The  re- 
straint exercised  upon  the  occasional  ce- 


ment producer,  who  would  have  gon« 
out  and  marketed  his  products  on  a 
competitive  basis,  was  often  in  evidence 
during  the  operation  of  the  basing-point 
system.  The  combination  of  cement 
producers  which  formed  the  Cement 
Trust  exercised  absolute  power  over  the 
production  of  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  cement  In  the  United  States.  For 
Congress  to  pass  a  moratorium  bill, 
which  even  remotely  permitted  the  re- 
turn of  the  outlawed  basing-point  sys- 
tem, would  be  unthinkable. 

THE  BASING-POINT  SYSTEM  AND  SMALL  BUSnflM 

I  have  previously  demonstrated   the 
Identity  of  prices  to  small  cement  dealers 
In  20  cities  in  the  United  States.    Quo- 
tations and  sales  to  dealers  were  no  dif- 
ferent  under   the   basing-point   system 
than  sales  to  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  other  governmental  agency.    In  the 
case  of  dealers  the  Cement  Trust  allowed 
practically  no  profit  on  carload  ship- 
ments and  on  projects  requiring  a  large 
quantity  of  cement.    Dealers  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  cement  mills  from  sub- 
mitting bids  at  the  same  price  which 
the  cement  mills  bid.    Thus,  a  cement 
dealer  became  by  cu.stom  a  handy  in- 
strument for  the  distribution  of  small 
quantities  of  cement  In  less  carload  lots. 
The  profit  to  a  dealer  on  less  carload 
shipments  was  so  small  in  relation  to 
the  cost  and  handling  of  the  product 
that  dealers,  in  ordinary  times,  carried 
cement  more  for  the  convenience  of  their 
customers  than  to  make  a  profit.    If  ce- 
ment dealers  had  not  had  a  variety  of 
Items  in  stock  and  had  he  had  to  depend 
on  his  cement  sales,  he  would  not  have 
been  in  business  very  long.    No  dealer  In 
cement  expected  a  basic  commodity  to 
yield  a  large  profit  but  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  basing-point  system,  which 
controlled  the  price  and  the  markets.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  a  dealer  in 
cement   could   show   a   mark-up   which 
produced  more  than  the  cost  of  handling 
and  distribution. 

CONGRESS  HEQTTESTEO  TO  STUDY  PUBLIC  RZCORO 
AND  VOTE  AGAINST  A  MORATORIUM  ON  AHTI- 
THUST  LAWS 

We  must  penetrate  the  disguises  of 
group  monopolies  and  protect  whatever 
freedom  of  competition  which  may  still 
exist  in  Industry  and  trade  instead  of 
amending  our  antitrust  laws  by  way  cf 
a  moratorium,  as  powerful  Industry  pres- 
sure groups  are  urging  us  to  do;  let  us 
do  the  opposite  and  strengthen  our  basic 
charters  of  economic  freedom.  Let  us 
protect  and  foster  freedom  in  the  mar- 
ket place  and  true  competition  through 
the  only  means  available — our  antitrust 
laws. 

I  appeal  to  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  study  the  public  record  and 
decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  we 
-hould.  in  the  name  of  the  people,  take 
the  risk  involved  in  the  passage  of  a 
moratoritun  bill.  The  public  press  has 
contained  articles  which  clearly  point  out 
the  attitude  of  big  business  toward  a 
moratorium  of  our  antitrust  laws.  Big 
business  expects  to  use  any  moratorium, 
no  matter  what  it  says,  to  climb  back 
into  its  diamond-studded,  solid  gold  car- 
riage and  again  drive  roughshod  over 
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ail  competition  toward  its  goal  of  abso- 
lute monopoly.  Small  business  and  free 
enterpri5e  walk  hand  tn  hand  contem- 
plating the  future  with  outward  calm 
but  Inward  qualms.  These  twins  of  our 
economy  must  be  protected  from  the 
ooslaught  of  price-  and  market-control 
mechanisms.  In  the  words  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  Apnl  19.  1949^ 

The  vigor  of  small  biisiness  ts  of  topmost 
trnportaae*  fea  a  nation  that  piidea  Itxclf  on 
SlBtonce  of  fr«e  enterprise.  Whether 
entCTf  rise  can  survive  m  the  presence 
of  tetfOBtrlal  giants  or  merchandising  chains 
1M«  fecen  wmrmlj  debated  In  the  United 
•Utea 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not  enter 
the  debate  on  the  negative  side  of  weak- 
ening cur  antitrust  laws  but  will  array 
Itself  on  the  positive  side  of  the  question 
of  strengthening  cur  antitru.<;t  laws. 
Anall  haziness  and  free  enterprise  must 
gtirvive.  and  we.  as  the  legislative  body 
of  the  Government,  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  see  to  It  that  these  twins  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  do  stmive. 


Shun  Gearance  and  Pubik  Hoosinf 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    hlAMTLAltD 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  9.  1949 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RecoaD  a  copy  of 
the  testimony  submitted  by  Mayor 
Thomas  DAlesandro.  Jr..  of  Baltimore, 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on 
legislation  of  the  United  States  Confer- 
tnee  of  Mayors,  on  H.  R.  4009.  before  the 
Rouse  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  May  6.  1949: 

Mt  name  la  Thomaa  D'Alesandro.  Jr.  I  am 
mayor  of  Baltimore  and  chairman  of  the 
Standing  committee  on  legislation  of  the 
Onltad  SttMs  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
■HOitarakl^  tt  which  comprlaea  peactlcally 
all  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Nation.  Ap- 
proximately 60.000.000  American  people  live 
!n  the  cities  represented  In  otir  organization. 

I  am  appearing  before  this  committee  to 
record  the  support  of  the  United  States  Con- 
ttrcnce  of  Mayors  for  H.  R.  4009.  The  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  baa  had  a  consistent  rec- 
ord of  support  for  a  broad  sliun-clearance 
and  public-housing  program.  As  early  as 
1935  It  took  afflrmatlve  action  In  support  of 
a  national  public -bottttng  ptrocram.  Each  of 
cur  annual  conferaacaa  atace  1987  has  gone 
osi  raccrd  In  favor  of  an  expanded  publlc- 
booatng  program.  We  vigorously  backed  8. 
•M  In  the  Eightieth  Congyaaa. 

My  own  Interest  in  the  problems  created 
fey  bad  housing  and  slams  precedes  my  con> 
aaeUoo  with  the  United  States  Conference 
•*  Itayora.  The  city  in  which  I  was  born 
and  grew  iq>.  and  of  which  I  am  now  mayor, 
has  slum  arcaa  as  bad  as  any  in  the  country 
and  I  have  long  reallaed  the  need  for  remedial 
action.  IXirtn«  my  nearly  10  years  In  Con- 
gresa.  I  was  turther  Impreasad  with  the  fact 
that  bad  housing  is  not  confliied  to  a  few 
Urge  ciUes  but  exisu  in  practically  all  urban 
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the  cost  of  city  services  in  the  neighborhoods 
had  been  reduced  and  real -estate  values  In- 
creased. All  agreed  that  the  projects  aru  not 
presently  competitive  with  private  housing 
of  acceptable  standards,  and  only  one  mayor 
Indicated  that  the  projects  had  ever  pre- 
sented any  such  competition. 

4.  Sixty-seven  out  of  seventy  mayors  fa- 
vored continuation  of  Federal  assistance  to 
local  communities  in  providing  public  low- 
rent  housing. 

This  last  figure  ts.  I  think,  really  amazing. 
If  any  of  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  public  housing  were  at  all  true,  cer- 
tainly the  mayors  would  know,  since  they 
have  seen  public  housing  operate  at  clcse 
range.  If  these  charges  were  true  there  would 
have  been  many  more  mayors  opposed  to  a 
continuation  of  the  program  than  a  mere 
3  out  of  70.  I  can  think  of  no  other  public 
issue  which  cotild  command  such  complete 
agreement  among  mayors. 

I  have  mentioned  the  charges  which  havs 
been  made  against  public  housing.  Let  me 
dispose  of  a  few  of  them  briefly. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  public  housing  la 
not  serving  luw-income  famUies  and  that 
many  upper-Income  families  are  residing  in 
public  low-rent  housing  projects.  It  is  trus 
that  In  the  period  after  the  war  there  were  a 
number  of  families  whose  Incomes  exceeded 
the  limits  for  continued  occupancy.  This 
was  prlnuu-lly  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
war  a  number  of  projects  were  diverted  froaa 
their  original  purpose  and  were  used  to  hooaa 
war  workers  regardlesa  of  income.  Thla 
diversion  was,  of  course,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. When  the  war  was  over  these  projeeta 
reverted  to  their  low-rent  status,  but  it  waa 
impossible  Immediately  to  remove  the  over- 
income  families  due  to  the  housing  shortage. 
These  families  have,  however,  been  removed 
as  fast  as  local  circumstances  permitted. 

In  Baltimore,  for  example,  the  program  for 
removing  over-income  families  started  in  May 
1947.  We  have  about  5.000  low-rent  dwell- 
ings in  Baltimore,  and  at  that  time  about 
1.000  famUles  were  over  the  limits  for  con- 
tinued occupancy.  A  certain  proportion 
moved  out  each  month,  but  even  so  the  num- 
ber continued  to  rise  to  a  peak  of  1.200  In 
February  1948.  since  thla  was  a  period  of  ris- 
ing Incomes  and  additional  families  became 
Ineligible.  Now,  however,  I  am  informed  by 
the  Housing  Authority  of  Baltimore  that,  as 
of  the  end  of  March  of  this  year,  there  were 
only  416  Ineligible  families  In  our  low-rent 
projects,  and  that  even  these  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  upper  income.  The  median 
Income  of  these  416  over-income  families  waa 
only  •2.874  per  year.  The  average  annual 
income  of  all  5.000  families  in  our  low-rent 
projects  (Including  the  ineligible  fanUliee) 
was  only  $1,743  as  of  the  end  of  1948. 
Furthermore,  the  average  income  of  all  the 
new  families  who  moved  into  our  lew-rent 
public  housing  during  the  year  1948  was  only 
•1,410  per  year.  I'll  leave  it  to  your  imagina- 
tions to  flgtu>e  out  how  a  family  can  be 
raised  on  such  incomes  at  today's  prices. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  public  hous- 
ing Is  not  needed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  our 
slums.  Slum  conditions,  it  Is  said,  could  be 
eliminated  if  each  city  were  to  adopt  an  ade- 
quate set  of  housing  standards  and  then  see 
that  these  standards  were  enforced.  These 
claims  seem  to  have  twen  based,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  our  experience  in  Baltimore 
with  a  housing  law-enforcement  program. 
This  program  has  attracted  national  atten- 
tion as  the  Baltimore  plan.  As  Mayor  of 
Baltimore  and  as  the  responsible  head  of  the 
city  government  which  is  carrying  out  this 
law-enforcement  program,  I  want  to  clear  up 
once  and  for  all  the  confusion  and  exag- 
gerated claims  which  are  being  made  m 
various  parts  of  the  country  about  the  Balti- 
more plan. 


We  In  Baltimore  are  justifiably  protid  of 
our  law-enforcement  program.  It  is  chiefly 
a  health  and  sanitation  measure.  It  is  based 
up  a  housing  code,  which  sets  certain  mini- 
mum health  and  sanitation  standards,  and 
upon  a  vigorous  program  of  enforcement  of 
this  code.  Cur  enforcement  revolves  around 
a  specially  created  housing  court,  which  I 
believe  is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  in  the 
country. 

The  program  is  designed  to  relieve  some- 
what the  worst  slum  conditons  until  such 
time  as  the  slums  can  be  torn  down  and  sat- 
isfactory housing  supplied.  It  does  not  do 
more,  simply  because  to  do  more  would  be 
completely  impractical  in  view  of  the  dilapi- 
dated character  of  the  present  buildings. 
The  standards  set  up  in  the  housing  code  are 
as  high  as  feasible,  but  even  so  are  well  below 
those  of  decent  and  adequate  housing.  For 
example,  the  code  requires  the  installation  of 
an  Inside  toilet  fixture,  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire the  provision  of  a  bath  because  there  is 
no  space  for  a  bath  in  most  of  our  slum 
dwellings.  Even  the  small  amount  of  space 
needed  for  a  toUet  must  come  from  some 
other  room,  already  too  smaU  and  crowded. 

The  Baltimore  plan  might  be  compared  to 
first  aid  administered  In  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  a  doctor,  which  would  not  be  neces- 
sary if  the  doctor  were  present  to  begin  with, 
and  which  in  no  way  eliminates  the  eventual 
need  for  the  doctor's  services. 

Our    law-enforcement    program   does   not 
add  one  dwelling  to  our  supply  of  low-rent 
houses,  and  at  the  moment  our  crying  need 
Is  for  more  low-rent  dwellings.    In  fact,  a 
strict  law-enforcement  program  reduces  the 
total  supply  of  dwellings,  since  some  build- 
ings must  be  completely  demolished.     Fur- 
thermore, such  a  program  must  rely  upon 
the  avaUabUity  of  an  additional   supply  of 
low-rent  dwellings  if  It  is  to  be  effective  \n 
curing  one  of  the  prUicipal  causes  of  slums— 
that  is.  the  crowding  of  more  than  one  family 
Into  a  single  dwelling  unit.    I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  other  cities  should  consider  adop- 
tion  of  the   Baltimore   plan   as   an   interim 
method  of  relieving  slum  conditions  to  some 
extent,  but  don't  let  anybody  kid  you  into 
thinking  that  it  Is.  in  any  sense,  a  substitute 
for  an  adequate  slum  clearance,  redevelop- 
ment, and  public  low-rent  housing  program. 
An  excellent  description  of  the  Baltimore 
plan  has  just  been  published  in  the  Issue  of 
Atlantic  Monthly.     Let  me  quote  a  few  per- 
tinent sentences: 

"Anyone  who  believes  that  the  Baltimore 
plan  is  an  adequate  substitute  for  tearing 
down  the  worst  slum  areas  and  buUding  anew 
Is  hopelessly  deluded.  The  plan  does  not 
provide  much-needed  minimum  housing, 
nor  does  it  actuaUy  rid  a  city  of  Its  slum 
areas.  It  does  eliminate  some  of  the  more 
obvious  sources  of  disease  and  provide  chil- 
dren, under  ideal  circumstances,  with  off- 
street  play  space.  Yet  even  If  such  results 
could  be  accurately  measured,  they  would 
not  add  up  to  immense  dividends. 

"The  slums  in  Baltimore  remain  slums, 
with  not  a  single  new  dwelling  unit  In  all 
the  jam-packed  blocks.  Some  houses  have 
been  patched  up,  to  be  sure,  and  there  is 
less  sewage  standing  in  backyard  puddles, 
but  the  blight  remains.  The  sense  of  achieve- 
ment that  comes  with  getting  a  particularly 
dUapldated  house  repaired  Is  offset  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  occupants  of  the  house 
are  still  sleeping  three  and  four  to  a  bed,  with 
all  the  hazards  that  accompany  overcrowd- 
ing. Also  chastening  is  the  realization  that 
so  far.  fewer  than  30  out  of  an  estimated  2.000 
slum  blocks  have  been  crossed  off  as  'com- 
pleted' In  the  block-by-block  campaign.  Aa 
one  health  ofllcial  remarked.  'We  won't  Uve 
to  see  the  end  of  this  program.'  " 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  entire  article  here 
which  I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
as  part  of  my  testimony. 


It  has  been  said  that  hotising  and  slum 
clearance  are  local  problems  and  should  be 
handled  directly  by  the  cities  and  States 
without  Federal  assistance.  I  am  not  going 
to  debate  the  theoretical  merits  of  this 
question,  but  I  wUl  say  that  without  Fed- 
eral assistance  nothing  effective  will  be  done, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  wealthier  States. 
The  areas  which  have  the  worst  housing 
needs  are  those  which  are  least  able  to  help 
thenuelves.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  domestic  issues  confronting  the  coun- 
try. For  the  Federal  Government  to  turn  the 
whole  matter  back  to  the  States  and  cities 
would  represent  an  indefensible  neglect  of 
its  proper  responsibUity  for  the  national 
welfare. 

I  have  so  far  spoken  mainly  about  public 
housing  because  it  has  caused  more  contro- 
versy than  any  other  aspect  of  the  proposed 
legislation  being  considered  by  this  commit- 
tee. I  do  not,  however,  want  to  overlook  two 
other  items  included  in  this  bill  or  In 
other  pending  legislation — redevelopment 
and  middle-income  housing. 

My  support  for  public  housing  is  not  in- 
consistent with  my  belief  that  private  enter- 
prise should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
handle  as  much  of  the  housing  and  slxim- 
clearance  problem  as  it  can.     Private  enter- 
prise has  not  heretofore  been  able  to  operate 
In  slum  areas  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
existing  properties  and  the   difficulties   in- 
volved in  assembling  an  area  sufficiently  large 
to  be  usable.     Redevelopment,  as  proposed 
In  title  I  of  H.  R.  4009.  provides  a  formula  to 
overcome  these  difflcultles.     Use  of  this  for- 
mula should  enable  private  enterprise  to  as- 
sume a  portion  of  the  job  of  slum  clearance. 
The  necessity  for  Federal  assistance  to  re- 
development is  illustrated  by  our  experience 
in    Baltimore.     The    Baltimore    Redevelop- 
ment Commission  was  one  of  the  Arst  to  be 
created   in   the   country.     Eight   official    re- 
development   areas    have    been    established 
covering  a  total  of  about  400  acres.     These 
areas  represent  only  a  portion  of  our  total 
slum  areas.     Last  November  the  city  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  •5,000,000  bond  issue 
for    redevelopment    purposes.    This    is    the 
most  that  the  city  can  afford  and  yet  it  will 
serve  to  treat  only  one.  or  at  most  two,  of 
the  eight  areas.     H.  R.  4009.  if  adopted,  will. 
In  effect,  triple  ovir  resources  and  enable  us 
to  use  private  enterprise  in  taclLling  a  real 
job  of  slum  clearance. 

H.  R.  4009  Is  primarily  designed  to  assist 
low-income  families.  These  are,  of  course, 
the  families  most  urgently  in  need  of  as- 
sistance, but  in  centering  ovir  attention  on 
thla  group  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  middle-Income  group  above 
the  public-housing  level,  but  below  the  point 
at  which  private  enterprise  is  currently  pro- 
viding decent  housing.  Certain  additional 
legislation  has  been  introduced  into  Con- 
gress designed  to  deal  with  this  problem 
through  either  a  liberalization  of  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  or  a  system  of  direct  loans 
to  cooperatives  and  nonprofit  corporations. 
I  do  not  wish  to  comment  in  detail  on  this 
legislation  other  than  to  state  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  heartily 
endorses  its  purpose. 

In  speaking  before  the  Senate  committee 
on  S.  138  I  concluded  with  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  the  bill  which 
were  also  advocated  by  other  witnesses.  I 
am  very  happy  to  note  that  practically  all 
of  these  changes  have  been  Incorporated  in 
the  Senate  blU  and  in  H.  R.  4009.  The  two 
bills  are  virtually  identical  except  that  H.  B. 
4009  authorizes  1.050.000  low-rent  public 
dwellings  In  7  years  as  against  the  Senate 
bill's  810,000  dwellings  In  6  years.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  higher  figure  In  the  bUl  before 
your  committee  represents  a  more  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  size  of  the  problem  and  we 
strongly  lu^e  you  to  hold  to  this  figure. 


As  you  know,  when  the  housing  bill  was 
debated  in  the  Senate  a  determined  effort 
was  made  by  a  small  group  to  cripple  the  bill 
through  amendments.  B4any  of  these 
amendments  appeared  plaiulble  on  the 
surface  but  If  adopted  they  would  have 
effectively  blocked  proper  administration  of 
the  bill.  Fortunately,  all  such  amendments 
were  decisively  rejected  in  the  Senate,  but  it 
appears  probable  that  the  effort  to  have  them 
adopted  wUl  be  renewed  In  the  Ho\ise.  The 
bill  as  It  now  stands  Is  in  excellent  shape. 
It  is  based  uj)on  several  years  of  careful 
study  of  the  problem  and  of  past  experience 
In  administering  the  present  public-housing 
program.  Amendments  either  hastily  con- 
ceived or  deliberately  injurious  can  easily 
nxillify  all  of  this  past  effort.  We  would, 
therefore,  urge  you  to  give  each  proposed 
amendment  the  most  careful  examination. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
housing  bUl  a  number  of  Senators  Informed 
themselves   at   first   hand   by   touring   slum 
areas  here   In  Washington.     I   am   familiar 
with  these  areas  for  diu-ing  part  of  the  time 
I  was  in  Congress  I  was  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee  and  made 
many    trips    through    the    Dtetrlcfs    slums. 
Bad  as  these  areas  are  they  are  not  luilque. 
We  have  sections  In  Baltimore  which.  If  any- 
thing, are  far  worse    some  so  bad  that  they 
have  literally  sickened  hardened  policemen. 
I  would  like  to  extend  a  personal  Invitation 
to  any  Member  of  Congress  to  vUlt  Baltimore 
and  see  for  himself  what  these  conditions 
are.    Baltimore  is  very  close  and  a  trip  over 
would  not  take  long.     If  the  members  of 
this   committee,  or  any  other   Members  of 
Congress,  wish  to  make  such  a  trip,  please  let 
me  know. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  for  ade- 
quate housing  and  slum  clearance  legisla- 
tion.  Last  year  the  prospects  appeared  tm- 
certain,  but  I  for  one  have  never  lost  hope. 
In  Baltimore  we  have  been  so  confident  that 
the  xirgency  of  the  problem  would  eventually 
be  recognized  that  exactly  a  year  ago  the  dty 
made  a  special  allocation  of  funds  to  otir 
housing  authority  to  undertake  a  program 
of  advance  planning.  Now  that  It  appears 
certain  that  we  wUl  get  some  action  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  we  wUl  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  start  work  quickly. 

Allow  me  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  here  for  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  in  support  of 
H.  R.  4009. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Txiesday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  one  on  May  4, 1949.  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Aid  To  Education,"  and  one  on  May 
7.  1949,  entitled  "A  Victory  for  Educa- 
u'on." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  4,  19491 

FEDERAL  Am  TO  EDUCATION 

A  Senate  committee  remarked,  in  discus- 
sing the  problem  of  extending  educational 
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opportunity.  tb«t  "the  tmeia  are  now  legion. 
Xim  miiMtnn  pfttnt."  8«iftt«  debate  on 
the  taUI  for  1*00.000,000  tB  PHl«r«l  akl  to  edu- 
cation, and  Xhm  attempts  at  amendment, 
clearly  lllxistrate.  however,  that  do  formula 
for  tnich  aid  will  ever  be  reached  that  pleases 
everybody.  There  ia  no  way  to  be  sure  that 
precise  Justice  will  be  delivered  in  any  for- 
Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  Institute  all 
rable  civU -rights  reiorms  through  the 
back  door  of  an  educational  bill  without  los- 
ing the  biU. 

It  was  predicted  before  debate  begap  on 
this  measure,  as  on  the  housing  bill,  that  ef- 
forts would  be  made  to  kill  by  amendment. 
We  wlab  such  efforts  complete  failture,  Ln  Sen- 
ate and  Bouse.  The  facts  as  to  need  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  are  so  compelling 
tjMU  side  issues  and  even  some  honest  doubts 
BMHt  yield,  we  beUeve.  to  a  principle  of 
putting  Urat  things  first. 

The  ease  for  Mderal  aid  to  education  rests 
on  a  simple  and  obvious  set  of  facts,  and  it 
seems  to  us  rather  surprising  that  enlight- 
ened people  would  oppose  it.  "In  our  Fed- 
eral form  of  government,"  says  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee,  "the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try are  not  only  citizens  of  the  States  in 
wbich  they  reside  but  all  citizens  of  the  en- 
tire Nation."  If  there  were  no  State  lines, 
no  one  could  sensibly  argue  that  a  child  in 
Tennessee  should  be  permitted  to  receive  edu- 
cattsnnl  opportunity  inferior  to  that  received 
feif  •  ddM  In  New  Torlt  or  California.  Yet 
«•  must  aasume  that  such  Inequality  exists 
when,  a  years  ago.  about  700  teachers  em- 
ployed in  Tennessee's  schools  had  not  even 
been  graduated  from  high  school,  and  many 
of  them  bad  barely  been  graduated  from  ele- 
itary  school.  Or  in  Kentucky,  where  the 
Ittee  was  Informed,  in  its  study  2  years 
ago  of  this  problem,  that  more  than  half  of 
the  State's  teachers  were  receiving  less  than 
•1.400  a  year. 

If  all  States  had  equal  Income  per  capita. 
If  all  States  had  equal  pupil  population  as 
•gBlnst  adult  population,  then 
or  need  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion would  exist.  Obviously  that  is  not  the 
case.  In  1947  the  Income  p>er  capita  ranged 
from  0600  in  Mississippi  to  91.781  in  New  York 
State.  As  for  number  of  children  ss  sgalnst 
the  number  cf  adults,  which  is  a  crucial 
measure  of  the  school-financing  problem, 
there  were  in  194d.  52  children  under  1  year 
old  per  1.000  adulto  in  Mississippi,  and  39 
Infants  under  1  year  old  in  New  York  State 
per  1,000  adults.  There  you  have  th*  com- 
Mnntion  of  facts  that  demonstrates  that  no 
■BSftter  what  heroic  efforts  the  poor  State 
makes  to  lift  the  level  of  Its  schooling,  it 
cannot,  when  faced  with  a  disproportionately 
large  pupil  population,  provide  educational 
opportunity  to  match  the  wealthier  States. 
United  States  census  estimates  found  about 
4.000.000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
17  attending  no  school  whatever  in  1947. 

It  is  not  only  humsne  and  in  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  to  equalize  educational  op- 
portunity. The  constant  migration  of  our 
people  from  State  to  State  makes  it  of  na- 
ttaaal  interest.  Our  welfare,  economically 
and  politically,  rests  upon  a  well-mformed 
people.  An  ouUay  of  taOO.OOO.OOO  In  Federal 
aid  to  education  will  not  cure,  or  even  satls- 
factcrUy  allay,  all  the  defects  In  otir  educa- 
tional system.  It  is  a  beginning,  however, 
and  we  cannot  In  good  conscience  do  less. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  7,  1949| 

4    VtCTOaV    FO«    SOCCATION 

Federal  aid  to  education  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  AprU  1948  by  a  vote  of  58  to  22.  Now. 
It  has  passed  again,  with  an  even  better  mar- 
gin of  M  to  15.  This  vote  does  not  tell  the 
full  story  of  the  strength  the  1300.000.000 
aid  measure  bad  behind  it.  however,  lor  13 
other   Senators   not   voting   had   announced 
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Labor  Bosses  Defended 


EXTENSIpN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

er  uissotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdi.y,  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exterid  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  Inclupe  a  colmnn  by  Thomas 
L.  Stokes  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  May  9.  1949.  In 
this  column  m|.  Stokes  exposes  one  of 
the  propagandai  campaigns  to  which  the 
American  people  are  being  subjected. 
(By  Tfomas  L.  Stokes) 

with  labor  legislation  In 
Congress  there's  lots  of  loose  and  irresponsi- 
ble, and  often  an  p-y.  talk  about  labor  bosses 
who  are  caricatu  red  as  ogres  or  evil  spirits 
who  somehow  or  other  are  trying  to  dictate 
to  Congress  and  ( Jovemment. 


In    connection 


Long  years  of 
politics  and  civic 
State  or  here  In 


him  that,  stacks 


covering  Government  and 
affairs,  whether  in  city  or 
Washington  or  both,  give* 
the  newspaper  reporter  a  good  Insight  into 
both  labor  leadeis  and  business  and  finan- 
cial leaders.  In  luch  experience  one  learns 
that   the   labor   l>o8s.   if  one   wants   to   call 


jp  over-all  very  well  along- 


side those  In  buiiness  and  finance  who  sit 


at  the  top  of  our  corporate  economy  and 
across  the  table  In  bargaining,  some  of  whom 
are  pretty  big  bosses  themselves.  Often  the 
edge  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  labor  leader 
when  It  comes  to  sincerity  of  purpose  for 
the  general  public  welfare.  There  are  some 
few  in  both  groups  who  get  overly  conscious 
of  their  power,  m  in  any  human  society. 

But  as  for  dictation  of  Congress  by  labor, 
that  is  the  most  absurd  myth  of  our  times 
to  any  one  who  lives  here  dally  with  Congress 
and  has  seen  the  impregnable  barricade 
raised  here  in  the  last  10  years  against  meas- 
ures for  the  Interest  of  millions  of  people. 
Including  labor. 

Now  that  there  seems  finally  a  chance  to 
penetrate  that  barricade,  only  If  a  little  bit 
here  and  there,  to  get  through  a  few  much- 
needed  bills — housing,  education,  health. 
Increased  minimum  wage,  modification  of  the 
harsh  Taft-Hartley  law — those  who  are  work- 
ing earnestly  at  this,  as  they  have  been  for 
years,  suddenly  become  evil  labor  bosses. 

TACTICS  CAIXCO  VUT  QXTEEB 

It's  very  queer  tactics,  though  understand- 
able, to  any  one  who  knows  the  facts  about 
national  politics  and  forces  operating  in  it. 

To  get  at  the  real  problem  Involved,  It  is 
necessary  to  go  back  of  the  labor  bosses  to 
the  millions  of  individuals  who  work  daily 
In  the  greatest  Industrial  machine  the  world 
ever  has  seen.  They  may  be  set  apart  as 
some  sinister  element  called  labor,  but 
they  are  just  people,  good  Americans,  who 
live  in  your  neighborhood,  work  hard  to  make 
ends  meet  and  put  their  children  through 
school  and  pay  their  doctor  bills,  and  who 
help  to  make  all  your  comforts  and  conven- 
iences  as   well   as  necessities. 

The  basic  economic  fact  erf  today  Is  that 
those  millions  must  be  kept  at  their  jobs 
and  at  good  wages  if  the  democratic  capital- 
ism that  we  have  struggled  so  to  build  up 
is  to  operate  successfully,  for  that  depends 
upon  putting  enough  into  the  pockets  of  our 
people  constantly  to  buy  what  they  produce. 
Upon  that,  too.  depends  the  maintenance  of 
our  place  In  the  world  at  large,  and  the 
q^ad  of  our  sort  of  system  to  the  world  at 
tege.  It  all  goes  back  to  that  man  and 
woman  in  the  mill,  shop,  or  forge. 

STSTXM   rAILZS    ONCZ 

Twenty  years  ago  cmr  system  broke  down 
temporarily  because  we  failed  to  recognize 
that  basic  fact  in  our  still  new  industrial 
economy.  Out  of  our  awakening,  among 
other  things,  came  the  organization  of  labor 
to  protect  itself,  so  it  could  live,  and  out  of 
that  came  leaders  to  represent  working  men 
and  women  and  handle  their  problems,  just 
as  the  same  sort  of  leaders  arose  in  business 
and   industry. 

It  is  a  humanitarian  thing  to  provide  for 
our  people.  But  that  doesnt  have  to  be 
considered  at  all.  It  Is  a  hard-boiled  neces- 
sity of  economics,  just  plain  good  business. 
Big  bosses  on  the  industrial  management 
side,  some  of  whom  complain  so  about  the 
labor  bosses,  should  be  thankful  that  labor 
organization  has  come  along,  as  a  great  many 
of  them  are.  It  has  done  much  for  them,  as 
for  all  of  us.  They  are  doing  nicely.  We 
owe  them  mtich.  too,  for  their  skill  and 
know-bow.  But  they  didn't  do  it  all 
themselves  and  they  cant  keep  it  going 
themselves.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think 
so. 

That  appears  to  be  the  attitude,  too.  of 
some  in  one  of  our  great  political  parties,  the 
Republican  Party,  judging  from  what  goes 
on  in  Congress.  If  that  attitude  persists. 
If  the  objective  in  labor  legislation  continues 
to  be  to  punish  something  called  labor 
and  some  legendary  Frankenstein  labor 
botses,  it  can  be  forecast  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  never  will  win  another  election 
and  will  pass  away. 
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That  would  be  the  tragedy  of  our  times. 
For  we  need  two  healthy  political  parties  to 
check  on  one  another.  That  was  the  way  our 
great  political  democracy  has  been  built  up, 
and  that  is  the  only  way  It  can  stirvlve. 


An  Answer  to  McGraw-Hill's  Fall-Paft 
Advertisement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATIflAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9. 1949 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  McGraw- 
Hill    has   again   published   a   full-page 
propaganda  message  In  the  Interest  of 
the  corporate  community  and  its  mo- 
nopolistic members.   This  is  the  seventy- 
fifth  in  a  series  designed  to  protect  the 
interlocking  control  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions   over    American    economy.    This 
latest    article   which   appeared   in   the 
Washington   Post   of   Monday,   May   2, 
1949,  is  even  more  fantastic  than  the  pre- 
ceding articles  in  the  series.    It  is  based 
on  a  comparison  of  Russian  and  United 
States  industrial  progress  in  an  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  that  unless  large  corpo- 
rations are  allowed  to  retain  excessive 
profits  for  use  as  costless  capital  our  in- 
dastrial  capacity  will  fall  behind  that  of 
Russia.    The  figures  on  which  this  false 
assumption  is  based  are  from  the  London 
Economist,  which  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  journals  in  the  field  of 
economics,    but    McGraw-fflU's    article 
completely  omits  the  qualifying  reserva- 
tions given  for  each  percentage  by  the 
author  of  the  series  of  articles  in  the 
Economist. 

The  author  of  the  Economist  articles, 
whose  identity  is  not  revealed,  has  this 
to  say  about  the  results  of  the  third  year 
of  Russia's  postwar  five-year  plan: 

Unfortunately  it  la  not  easy  to  evaluate 
those  results  on  the  basis  of  Russian  sta- 
tistics. This  Is  not  becatise  the  statistics  are 
essenUally  false,  but  because  they  are  pre- 
sented in  propagandist  fashion,  and  because 
the  set  of  indexes,  published  by  the  Gosplan 
at  quarterly  and  annual  Intervals  are  as  a 
rule  not  related  to  one  another. 

The  figures  from  the  Economist  article 
were  based  on  information  contained  in 
books  by  N.  Voznesensky,  chief  of  the 
Russian  State  Planning  Commission,  and 
A  I  Notkin,  noted  Russian  economist. 
McGraw-Hill  has  assisted  the  Russians 
by  passing  on  pure  propaganda  about 
Russian  accomplishments.  The  figures 
quoted  by  McGraw-Hill  indicate  that  m 
percenUge  of  naUonal  income  Russia,  in 
1948,  used  13  percent  for  national  de- 
fense as  compared  to  5  percent  by  the 
United  States.  But  McGraw-Hill  does 
not  include  the  foUowing  statement  of 
the  London  Economist  writer  in  regard 
to  those  defense  percentages : 

Since  every  percentage  of  the  American  In- 
come on  defense  represents  two  to  three 
■  times  as  much  In  real  armament  as  every 
percentage  of  the  Russian  income,  it  follows 
that  Russia  can  support  its  present  mUitary 
power  out  of  a  lower  national  Income  only 


by  spending  a  higher  proportion  of  It  on 
defense. 

I  have  analyzed  this  article  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill carefully,  and  I  want  to  point 
out  some  further  discrepancies,  for  the 
reason  that  if  we  accept  this  article  and 
the  others  in  the  series  at  face  value  and 
adopt  their  recommendations,  we  are 
building  up  the  power  of  a  few  big  cor- 
porations which  could  lead  to  a  Fascist 
state  and  to  the  destruction  of  our  Amer- 
ican form  of  life. 

Here  is  a  particularly  Striking  example 
of   the   misleading    and    oversimplified 
statements  contained  in  the  McGraw- 
Hill  article:  "Russia  is  gaining  industrial 
strength  as  fast  as  we  are — and  may  soon 
be  gaining  faster.    The  more  she  gains, 
and  the  faster  she  gains  on  us,  the  great- 
er is  the  danger  of  war."    Contrast  that 
statement  with  the  following  sentence 
regarding  Russian  steel  capacity  which  is 
contained  in  the  July  1947  issue  of  the 
International  Reference  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce:   "In 
terms  of  American  production,  the  1950 
planned   rate  of  output  of  the  Soviet 
steel  industry,  assuming  that  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  it  will  be  achieved, 
will  just  about  bring  it  up  to  the  level 
of  the  annual  production  of  the  United 
States  in  1'513."    And  here  are  the  fig- 
ures which  are  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce: 

I  In  million  metric  tons] 
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«  Estimatwl-flgures  not  yet  complete  on  these  two 
items  (or  1M«. 

Most  propaganda  articles,  when  they 
are  designed  for  an  intelligent  reading 
public,  include  figures  of  some  kind  to 
substantiate  their  statements,  but  this 
article  by  McGraw-HiU  cwith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Economist  percentages)  is 
noteworthy  by  its  omission  of  figures  in 
the  comparison  of  United  States  and 
Russian  industrial  progress.  The  article 
also  fails  to  mention  the  heavy  percent- 
age of  Russian  industry  in  the  West  and 
Ukraine  which  was  completely  destroyed 
during  World  War  n. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  a  summary  of 
United  States  Government  figures  on 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  Russian 
and  American  Industrial  capacity.  For 
instance  in  coal  production  in  1947.  the 
United  States  produced  561.000.000  tons; 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Plus  its  satellites.  254,000,000  tons— 
roughly  one-half  of  the  United  States 
nroductlon.  In  electric  power,  the 
United  States  produced  282.000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours;  Russia  plus  her  satellites 
71  000  000  000  kilowatt-hours  —  about 
one-fourth  that  of  the  United  States.    In 


the  oil  industry  the  United  States  pro- 
duced in  1947.  1.856.107,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  as  compared  to  221.506,000 
barrels  for  Russia  plus  her  satellites — 
about  one-eighth  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  production  of  steel  ingot 
and  csisings  the  United  States  had 
77,016,000,000  tons;  Russia  plus  her  sat- 
ellites, only  18,366.000,000  tons— about 
one-fourth  of  the  United  States  produc- 
tion. These  figures  show  that  no  one 
(even  McGraw-Hill)  should  be  seriously 
concerned  about  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  Russia  on  the 
basis  of  industrial  capacity. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  real  reason  be- 
hind these  series  of  articles  by  McGraw- 
Hill.    McGraw-Hill  states  its  purpose  in 
various  ways  as  being  that  of  protecting 
American  industrial  progress  by  insuring 
that  sufllcient  capital  is  retained  for  re- 
placement and  expansion  purposes.    The 
true  motivation  for  these  articles  stems 
from  the  desire  of  McGraw-Hill  to  assist 
the  great  operating  corporations,  big  fi- 
nancial institutions,  trade  pnd  business 
associations  to  retain  their  great  degree 
of  control  over  the  American  economy. 
These  large  companies  and  corporations 
with  billions  of  dollars  in  assets  are  inter- 
locked into  an  almost  inviolable  corpo- 
rate community  through  the  activities  of 
major  financial  institutions,  through  par- 
ticular interests,   through  firms   which 
render     legal,     accounting,     publishing 
(McGraw-Hill)  and  similar  services,  and 
through  the  interlocking  directorates  of 
their  managements.    McGraw-Hill  de- 
signs these  articles  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress  that  this  corporate 
community  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
its  costless  capital  in  the  form  of  profits 
and  to  continue  to  expand  its  sphere  of 
influence. 

Each  year  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
an  individual  to  establish  his  own  busi- 
ness. Long-term  credit  is  almost  unob- 
tainable by  the  small-business  man.  This 
situation  has  been  influenced  by  tjwo 
factors:  First,  the  corporations  do  not 
distribute  dividends  which  could  be  used 
by  small-business  men  to  finance  their 
own  ventures;  second,  the  large  banka 
and  financial  institutions  of  the  country 
are  interlocked  so  closely  with  the  big 
corporations  that  there  is  little  or  no  op- 
portunity for  a  smaller  plant  or  industry 
to  receive  loans.  Even  in  times  of  pros- 
perity the  corporate  community  uses  its 
power  for  its  own  selfish  interests  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  new  In- 
dustries. For  example,  down  in  Texas, 
the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  has  met  oppo- 
sition from  the  big  steel  companies  and 
from  the  large  banks  of  the  Nation  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  funds  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  steel-making  facilities. 
With  the  large  financial  institutions  in- 
terlocked to  the  big  steel  companies.  It 
became  evident  that  RFC  is  the  only 
place  where  money  for  a  project  of  thla 
kind  can  possibly  be  obtained. 

McGraw-Hill  expresses  opposition  to 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the 
extension  of  capital  loans  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  small  plants  and  indus- 
tries. However,  it  is  the  monopolistic 
control  of  capital  sources  by  the  very 
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?r<x*ps  represented  by  McGraw-Hill  that 
has  brought  our  one-time  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  to  the  necessity  of  turn- 
tag  to  the  Oovemment  tor  loans  with 
wMeh  to  establish  new  businesses  and 
•xpand  existing  businesses. 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
less  of  the  Hou5e  of  Representatives 
prepared  a  table  on  the  interlocks 
between  110  companies  in  the  steel, 
cement,  and  railroad  industries,  banks. 
and  other  financial  Institutions.  The 
companies  were  selected  from  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  country  on  the  basis 
of  total  assets  and  production.  There 
were  496  interlocks  in  directorships  be- 
tween the  110  corporations.  Only  24  of 
the  companies  Included  in  the  group,  by 
reason  of  size,  had  no  interlocks.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  there  were  166  inter- 
locks between  the  20  banks  and  com- 
panies In  the  other  4  groups,  and  117 
Interlocks  between  the  7  financial  insti- 
tutions and  the  other  companies.  With 
the  largest  financial  companies  In  the 
country  interlocked  so  completely  with 
the  other  members  of  the  corporate  com- 
munity. It  Is  not  dlffcult  to  understand 
why  credit  channels  for  small -bu.siness 
men  have  Ijeen  almost  completely 
blocked. 

tnterlockxng   directorates    tn    110    American 

cor-porations ,  1949 
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What  Will  be  the  result  of  these  un- 
American  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  cor- 
porate community  to  control  credit 
sources  and  prevent  the  establistjiient 
and  expansion  of  small  business?  One 
result  will  almost  certainly  be  a  source 
of  greater  satttsfaciion  to  Russia  than 
the  fact  that  by  1950  her  steel  ca{)acity 
will  equal  that  of  the  United  States  for 
1913.  As  the  conceniration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  directors  of  a  relatively 
few  large  corporations  becomes  greater, 
the  danger  of  our  country  turning  to 
sccialism  or  fascism  is  increased.  If  the 
policy  of  retaining  profits  for  costless 
capital  is  not  checked — and  McGraw- 
Hill,  in  Business  Week.  January  22.  1949. 
states  that  three  out  of  every  four  com- 
panies plan  to  get  almost  all  the  capital 
for  expansion  during  1949-53  from  profits 
and  reserves — then,  inevitably,  a  few  big 


concerns  will  control  our  entire  economy. 
Certainly  Russia  will  favor  such  a  de- 
velopment, for  the  next  step  from  such 
fascistic  control  would  be  constant  pres- 
sure from  Comu  unists.  both  from  within 
and  without  Air  erica,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  communistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. A  totalitarian  government, 
whether  it  is  Pkscist  or  Communist,  is 
completely  inimical  to  the  traditions  of 
our  free  Americin  people. 

The  administrations  program,  with  its 
proposals  to  disti  Ibute  to  the  stockholders 
their  rightful  profits  and  to  open  credit 
sources,  is  an  attempt  to  restore  a  proper 
balance  to  our  ec  onomy  in  order  that  free 
and  independent  enterprise  can  again 
flourish.  It  is  n  3t  an  attempt  to  destroy 
big  business.  Vi  e  all  know  that  big  busi- 
ness is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  pres- 
ent era  and  isj  respon.sible  for  many 
achievements  wilch  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  by  small  independent  busi- 
nesses. But  bia  business  which  stifles 
competition  will  eventually  stifle  itself 
and  our  American  way  jf  life,  and  to 
quote  the  last  ientence  from  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill articlic  "Nothing  would  please 
the  Communists  more." 


Friends  of  tl^  Workini^nian  in  the 
Eightyi-first  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W^AYNE  L.  HAYS 


IN  THE  HODSK 


Tuesda  1,  May  10,  1949 


— ; —      RicoRD,  I  want 


or  OHIO 

OP  REPRESENTATI V  E3 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  ext?nd  my  remarks  in  the 
x>  include  the  following 
chart  taken  from  the  US  News,  Issue  for 
the  week  of  Mar  13.  1949,  which  shows 
labor's  gain  in  tl  e  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  E  ghtieth  Congress  to  the 
Eighty-first  Con  jress. 

I  wish  to  call  s  >ecific  attention  to  Ohio, 
where  labor  ha<  only  4  friends  in  the 
Eightieth  Congri  ss.  as  compered  with  13 
against  the  Wool  bill  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress.  This  represents  a  gain  of  9 
votes.  8  of  whom  are  recently  elected 


Democrats  and  1 
change  of  heart 
ocrats  who  also 


Eightieth  Congnss 


I  should  also 
Connecticut,  wh 
would  stand  up 


Congress   being 
friendly  to  labot 
Democrats  In  the 
voted  for  labor. 
This  chart  wll 
labor  did  in  the 


a  Republican  who  had  a 
The  other  4  were  Dem- 
were  Members  of  tho 


ike  to  call  attention  to 
eh  had  no  friends  who 
and  be  counted  In  the 


Eightieth  Congress,  as  against  four  in 
the  Eighty-first.  West  Virginia  Is  an- 
other good  exariple.  The  entire  West 
Virginia  delegation   In   the  Eighty-first 

Democratic  and  being 
as   against   only   two 

Eightieth  Congress  who 


show  very  clearly  what 
1948  election  and  also 
point  out  that  libor  has  a  Job  to  do  In 
the  1950  election  to  pick  up  the  addi- 
tional 25  or  30  vo  es  that  it  needs  in  order 
to  get  a  fair  aid  honorable  labor  law 
through  Congress. 


UIBOB'S    NEW    OTHMItiTH    nf    THS    HOTTSS 

Labor's  gain  in  tlie  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives from  1948  to  1949  turns  out  to  be  120 
votes.  That  gain  still  leaves  labor  short  of 
a  majority  in  the  House  to  get  what  It  seeks. 
The  table  below  shows  the  vote  In  1948  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  It  shows  the  vote  Just  taken  in 
1949  against  the  Wood  bill,  which  labor  lead- 
ers opposed.  Labor  leaders  mustered  83  votes 
in  1948  and  203  vot«s  in  1949. 
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DUtorted  School  Pictnrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  LT^ITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  10  i.legisiative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Distorted  School  Picture." 
published  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  9.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Record, 
as  follows: 

OISTORTKO  SCHOOL  PICTVKX 

Prom  the  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce  has  come  an  analysis  ol  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee's  report  on  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bUl   (8.  246)   which  merit* 
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more  attention  than  It  has  had.  That  Is  the 
measure  which  would  dUtrlbute  $300,000,000 
annually  (to  begin  with)  among  the  States 
for  school  purposes.  A  thumping  majority 
of  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  last  Thursday. 

Of  the  committee's  allegation  that  present 
State  and  local  financial  provisions  for  edu- 
cation are  "critically  Inadequate"  and  have 
become  more  so  In  recent  months,  the  council 

says: 

"Between  1936,  when  the  first  real  drive  for 
a  $300,000,000  Federal  school  subsidy  began, 
and  1947,  the  last  year  for  which  office  of 
education  figures  are  available.  State-local 
support  for  schools  rose  from  $1,656,800,000 
to  $3,124,550,000.  an  Increase  of  $1,467,750,000, 
or  five  times  $300,000,000. 

"Since  early  1947,  when  Congress  last  held 
hearings  on  the  Federal  aid  bill.  State-local 
support  has  been  further  Increased  by  over 
$900,000,000.  which  Is  three  times  the  $300.- 
000.000  sought  from  the   Federal   Treasury. 
Ever>'  State  has  shared  In  this  Increase,  with 
the  greatest  progress  being  made  In  the  so- 
called  poorer  States  In  the  South,  which  have 
made  the  greatest  general   economic   gains 
since  1940." 
The  Senate  Committee  report  says: 
"According  to  the  United  States  Census  es- 
timates for  1947,  about  4,000.000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  17.  inclusive,  attend 
no  school  whatever." 
And  the  Council  retorts: 
"This    statement    Implies    that    4,000.000 
children  are  not  In  school  for  lack  of  schools 
or  teachers.    Most  States  require  school  at- 
tendance only  for  age  groups  from  6  to  7  to 
15  Inclusive.     Five  and  17-year-olds  and  In 
many  States  6-  and  16-year-olds  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  m  school.    Of  the  4.000,000  above 
referred  to.  2.063.000  were  only  5  years  old, 
158,000  were  6  and  1,406,000  were  16  and  17." 
"These  are  only  two  coimts  In  the  council's 
severe    and    convincing    Indictment    of    the 
Senate  Labor  Committee.     We  do  not  know 
whether  the  council  Is  right  In  suspecting 
that    the    committee    members    negligently 
signed  a  report  prepared  by  agents  of  one  of 
the    pressure    groups    bent    on    raiding    the 
Treasury,  but  the  suggestion  Is  at  least  ar- 
resting, particularly  as  the  committee  held 
no  hearings  on  S.  246. 


Victory  on  Educatioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11).  1949 

Mr     GREEN.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled     Vic- 
tory on  Education,"  which  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  9,  1949. 
The  editorial  gives  good  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  passage  of  the  Pederal-aid- 
to-Education  bill  was  not  only  a  victory 
for   educatioii   throughout   the   United 
States  but  was  a  personal  victory  for  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas].    For  a  dozen 
years  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  has 
been  fighting  for  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation of  this  sort;  so  I  say  the  passage 
of  the  bill  represents  a  victory  not  only 
for  education,  but  a  personal  victory  for 
the  Senator  from  Utah  by  reason  of  his 
persistent,  patient,  and  intelligent  work 
in  that  duecUon. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VICTORY  OW  BDTTCATION 

BAany    persons    and    organizations    have 
helped  to  shape  the  Federal-ald-to-educatlon 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate  last  week.     In 
Its  final  form  the  bill  had  bipartisan  sponsor- 
ship and  overwhelming  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate.    Special  credit  for  Its  enactment  goes, 
however,    to    Senator    Elbert    D.    Thomas. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.    Since  he  came  to  the  Senate 
from   a   professorship   In   the   University   of 
Utah,   Mr.   Thomas'   Influence   In   this   field 
was  doubtless  felt  long  before  he  got  Into 
public  life.    Certainly  he  has  been  persistent 
since  he  has  been  In  WashUigton.     Twelve 
years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of 
a  bin  that  had  been  worked  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Education   Association  following  the 
report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on   Education.     Since   then   successive   bills 
on  the  subject  have  borne  his  name,  and  he 
has  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  promote 
the  cause. 

Twj  major  obstacles  stood  In  the  way  of 
the  policy  the  Senate  has  now  adopted.  One 
was  the  fear  that  Federal  granU  to  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  States  might  lead  to 
Federal  dictation  as  to  what  should  be 
taught  in  ovir  schools.  The  other  was  the 
feeling  that,  since  education  is  a  local  func- 
tion, the  States  can  finance  it  amply  without 
aid  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  In  his  quiet 
way.  Senator  Thomas  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  one  man  to  expose  the  fal- 
lacy of  those  beliefs. 

It  Is  now  well  established  that  Congress 
can  aid  the  States  In  various  activities  in 
which  the  people  as  a  whole  are  Interested 
without  plunging  those  activities  Into  na- 
tional  politics.     The    insistent   demand   of 
the  pe<jple  that  their  schools  be  free  from 
governmental  pressures  and  propaganda   is 
probably    enough    to    Instu-e    them    against 
Federal    control    following    In    the    wake    of 
Federal   aid.     Over  a  long   period  of   years 
Senator  Thomas  also  repeatedly  emphasized 
the  Inexcusable  disparity  of  educational  op- 
portunities    between     the     poor     and     the 
wealthy  States.    The  spectacle  of  an  educa- 
tional system  operating  on  only  $24  a  year 
per  pupU  before  the  war  In  Mississippi  and 
other  systems  spending  more  than  five  times 
that  amount  In  some  of  the  States  came  to 
haunt   the   Senate   and   everyone   else   who 
thought  about  It.    We  have  a  national  econ- 
omy  that  tends  to  concentrate   Income   In 
certain   favored   areas   and   compartmental- 
ized educational  systems  that  lay  a  terrible 
handicap   upon    youngsters   who   happen  to 
to  be  bom  In  the  wrong  place.     Most  men 
who    honestly   face    this    fact    quickly    lose 
their  prejudices  against  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation.    By  keeping  up  a  drvunflre  of  facts 
about   the    Inequalities    of    otir   educational 
system  and  by  improving  his  own  bills  on 
the    subject    from    year    to    year.    Senator 
Thomas  has  won  a  notable  victory  and  we 
think  he  U  entitled  to  special  congrattila- 
tions. 
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Tuesday,  May  10.  1949 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the  New 


Republic  of  May  2.  1949.  I  am  sure,  will 
prove  of  considerable  Interest  to  my 
colleagues: 

nrnuGUB  n*  th«  middl*  sass 
(By  J.  T.  Teller) 

The  Big  Three  of  the  Atlantic  Pact — ^the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  France — are 
agreed  on  the  need  for  drafting  the  states  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  Into  the  western 
military  aillance,  but  cannot  agree  on  the 
precise  nature  of  such  allnement.  whether 
It  should  be  direct  or  subsidiary,  through  an 
Interdependent    regional-security    pact. 

This   division   of   opinion   Is   rooted   In   a 
basic   disagreement    among   the   Big   Three 
with    regard    to    the    peacetime    role    each 
should  play  In  that  region.     A  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  dissension  was  the  failure  to 
Include  Turkey  In  the  Atlantic  aillance.  al- 
though   America   has   poured    millions    Into 
that   country   because   of   the   general   con- 
sensus that  the  Dardanelles  might  be  one  of 
the  first  targets  for  attack  in  the  event  of 
an   East-West   clash.     The   Turkish    Parlia- 
ment was  dismayed  by  the  exclusion,  per- 
ticularly  since  Foreign  Minister  Nejmeddln 
Sftdak  had  made  several  trips  to  Paris  and 
London,  where  the  opposition  prevailed,  to 
assure    his    cotm try's    Inclusion,    and    since 
Italy,    primarily    a    Mediterranean    country, 
had  been  Invited  to  Join  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact. 

Press   repOTts   Indicate   that   the   primary 
opposition   to  Turkey   came   from    Britain's 
Ernest  Be\'ln.     He  would  rather  see  her  en- 
listed   m    an    East    Mediterranean    alliance, 
formally  distinct  from  the  Atlantic  Pact,  al- 
though interacting  with  It.    This  East  Medi- 
terranean plan  Is  basically  not  new.     First 
efforts  in  this  direction  began  some  2  ye«r» 
ago,  when  the  British  sought  to  prevail  on 
Turkey  to  join  the  League  of  Arab  States. 
King     Abdullah    of    Transjordan     and     the 
Iraqul  Regent,  as  well  aa  the  sisters  of  King 
Farouk   of   Egypt   who   were   ostensibly   va- 
cationing In  Turkey,  visited  Ankara  at  that 
time  In  the  hope  of  persuading  Turkey  to 
accept  the  Arab  League  proposals.     Bevln'a 
newest   version,   as  reported   In   several   re- 
sponsible   metropolitan    newspapers,    omits 
all  mention  of  the  too  patently  Britteh-epon- 
sorert  Arab  League,  and  proposes  instead  that 
the  East  Mediterranean  alliance  in  Its  initial 
stages    consist    of     Italy.     Greece,     Turkey. 
Prance,  and  Britain.    While  thus  audaciotisly 
barring  the  United  States  from  direct  partici- 
pation, and  hoping  in  this  way  to  weaken 
America's  peacetime  status  In  the  area,  this 
scheme     nonetheless     seeks     to     precipitate 
American  commitments  in  behalf  of  the  new 
organization   by   making   !♦   a  subsidiary   of 
the  Atlantic  Pact. 

However,  the  conspiracy  to  exclude  the 
United  States  Is  too  obvious.  If  the  actual 
location  of  the  mainland  Is  a  qualification 
for  membership  in  the  propoeed  aillance. 
France  may  have  some  claim  to  membership 
because  of  her  Mediterranean  shoreline,  but 
Britain  has  none;  If,  conversely,  it  la  based 
on  Interests  In  the  Mediterranean  area,  then 
the  United  States  qualifies  lor  membership 
no  le«8  than  Britain  and  France  although 
it  has  not  a  single  protectorate,  crown  col- 
ony, or  mandate  In  the  area. 

America's  emergence  as  a  major  Mediter- 
ranean pwwer  Is  so  recent  and  has  been  so 
sudden  that  neither  France  nor  Britain  haa 
had  time  to  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
reality.  It  was  Great  Britain  who  helped 
make  America  Mediterranean-conscious  (al- 
though eventual  American  awakening  was 
inevitable)  by  enlisting  our  military  collabo- 
ration on  a  global  scale  In  World  War  n  and 
welcoming  our  nominal  presence  In  Iran  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  when  that  country  and 
neighboring  Iraq  seemed  to  be  threatened 
by  a  Soviet  demarche. 
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IN  THli:  HOU^  OF  REPRESENT A-nVra 
Tuendav,  May  10,  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislature  of  tlie  Slate  of  Wa«ihlngtoa, 
during  Its  recent  seHKlon,  iMMseU  HoUM 
Joint  MnMrlal  13.  calling  upon  th«  Con- 
gresa  to  luppcrt  a  move  "to  strengthen 
the  pre.ient  form  of  the  United  Nations 
so  that  It  shall  possess  the  mean.s  and 
legal  authority  to  preserve  world  peace." 
Becau^se  I  believe  this  resolution  repre- 
sents a  wide.spread  feeling  in  my  State, 
it  is  of  special  interest  and  importance 
to  note  the  supporting  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Wa^jhington  State  Branch  of  the  United 
World  Federalists,  meeting  In  Yakima, 
April  9  and  10.  The  Washington  State 
Bianch  of  United  World  Federalists  is 
working  actively  and  intelligently  in  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

RESOLtmOM    ON   THE    ATLANTIC    PACT 

The  Washington  State  branch  of  United 
World  Federalists  approves  the  policy  state- 
ment on  the  Atlantic  Pact  adopted  by  the 
national  executive  council  of  United  World 
Federalists. 

The  State  branch  emphasizes  those  points 
In  the  statement  which  indicate  the  urgency 
for  the  United  States  basically  to  alter  its 
foreign  policy  by  increasing  Its  support  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and  seeking  to 
transform  that  body  into  a  genuine  federal 
world  government.  This  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  future  pacts,  alliances,  and  a  general 
competitive  arms  race. 

ST.^TIltlNT  OF  trWF  NATIONAL  XXXCtTTlVX  COtHt- 
CIL  APFBOVKD   BT  THE  roaKOOING   BBSOLXmOM 

"UWP  has  already  recognized,  in  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  Minneapolis  the  inevita- 
bility of  the  United  States  being  adequately 
armed  to  defend  Its  people  and  territory 
against  the  threat  of  aggression  while  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  that  the  probable  re- 
sult of  an  arms  race  wUl  be  war.  However, 
we  have  taken  the  position  that  any  such 
program  for  our  national  armament  Is  no 
solution  to  the  eest-west  problem,  and  that 
It  Is  ea(,ential  that  a  program  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  United  Nations  Into  an 
effective  federation  be  carried  on  urgenUy 
and  simultaneously. 

"The  North  Atlantic  Security  Pact  Is  es- 
sentially a  further  phase  of  military  pre- 
paredness. UWP  makes  no  attempt  to  pre- 
dict whether  the  pact  or  any  rearmament  at- 
tendant upon  it  may  succeed  in  postponing 
war.  We  urge  with  respect  to  proposals  to 
arm  Europe  that  no  diversion  should  be  made 
from  BCA  assistance  to  European  countries 
designed  to  develop  their  Industrial  strength 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Inasmuch  as  such  di- 
version of  western  Btu-opean  energies  and 
resources  from  recovery  to  rearmament 
would  seriously  weaken  resistance  to  Com- 
Diunlst  penetration  and  subversion. 

"UWP  reiterates  that  such  success  as  the 
pact  may  achieve  will  necessarily  be  of  lim- 
ited duration,  that  the  pact  does  not  and 
cannot  solve  the  fundamental  problem;  and 
that  there  Is  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
war  except  In  terms  of  a  universal  world  gov- 
•rnment  upon  which  the  peoplee  at  the  world 
cftii  rely  for  that  security  which  their  no- 
tional governmentu  now  seek  through  oa- 
**-"»!  military  estsbMshmento." 
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nsoLxrnoN  oh  strFPoar  o?  th«  tmrno 

MATIONB 

Inasmuch  as  responsible  persons  of  all 
parties  believe  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  give  that  full  and  com- 
plete  support  to  the  United  Nations  which 
was  pledged  during  and  after  the  war,  and 
haa  Increasingly  relied  upon  foreign  policy 
baaed  on  force: 

And  Inasmuch  as  the  urgent  crisis  precipi- 
tated by  reliance  of  sll  nations  upon  force 
alone  for  their  security  now  clarines  beyond 
argument  the  immediate  and  drastic  neces- 
sity for  the  rehublUtstlon  of  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  only  effective  and  conclusive 
step  that  can  now  be  uken  to  prevent  war; 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Congrees, 
the  Executive,  and  their  duly  appointed  rep- 
resentatives should  Immediately  employ 
greater  determination,  efforts,  and  publicity 
than  those  used  In  the  development  of  power 
aeeociatlons.  In  proposing  and  supporting  In 
the  United  Nations  amendments  to  the 
Charter  which  would  make  the  UN  a  federal 
world  government  with  powers  adequate  to 
preserve  peace.  Only  In  this  way  can  the 
United  States  prove  Its  good  faith  in  iu  an- 
nounced postwar  objective  of  seeking  peace 
by  world  agreement. 


Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  deGRAFFENRlED 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  deGRAFFENRIED.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  the  kind 
remarks  he  has  made  on  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee   which   handled   this   bill 
now  before  the  House,  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  bill.    As  a  freshman 
Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  newcomer 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
want  to  say  that  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  have  been  a.ssigned  to 
the  subcommittee  which  has  had  under 
consideration  for  the  past  3  weeks  the 
bill  now  before  this  body.    We  had  the 
expert  guidance  and  learned  counsel  at 
all  times  of  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee,  the   gentleman    from   Lou- 
isiana.    Meetings  of  this  subcommittee 
were  held  practically  every  day  while 
this  bill  was  under  consideration  and  I 
recall  two  instances  when  the  commit- 
tee worked  all  day  on  Saturdays.    It  has 
been  an  extreme  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
worked  with  each  and  every  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  I  want  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  we  now  have  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  a  bill  which  Is  work- 
able, a  bill  which  has  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  a  bill  which  I  hope  and  sincerely 
believe  will  be  adopted  and  passed  by 
this  body. 

This  proposed  code  covers  both  th« 
substantive  and  the  procedural  law  gov- 
erning military  Justice  and  Its  adminis- 
tration in  all  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  It  provides  the  sole  stat- 
utory authority  for: 


First.  The  Infliction  of  limited  disci- 
plinary penalties  for  minor  ofren.ses  with- 
out Judicial  action ; 

Second.  The  establishment  of  pretrial 
and  trial  procedure: 

Third.  The  creation  and  constitution 
of  three  classes  of  courts  martial  corre- 
sponding to  those  now  In  existence. 

Fourth.  The  eligibility  of  members  of 
each  of  the  courts  and  the  qualifications 
of  its  ofBcers  and  counsel ; 

Fifth.  Tlie  review  of  findings  and  sen- 
tence and  the  creation  and  constitution 
of  the  reviewing  tribunals;  and 

Sixth.  The  listing  and  definition  of 
offenses,  redrafted  and  rephrased  In 
modern  legislative  language. 

The  code  la  uniformly  applicable  In 
all  its  parts  to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Coast  Guard  in  time 
of  war  and  peace. 

The  drafting  of  the  code  was  accom- 
plished by  the  following  procedures 
adopted  by  the  committee: 

Initially,  the  differences  which  existed 
between  the  Articles  of  War  and  the  Ar- 
ticles for  the  Government  of  the  Navy 
were  Isolated.  To  accomplish  this,  a 
comparative  study  of  the  Articles  of 
War  and  the  Articles  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Navy  was  prepared.  A  brief 
was  written  on  each  of  the  121  Articles 
of  War  containing: 

First.  The  text  of  the  articles  of  war 
In  question; 

Second.  The  text  of  any  amendment 
in  Public  Law  759,  Eightieth  Congress: 

Third.  Excerpts  from  the  Army  Court- 

Martial  Manual  construing  the  article; 

Fourth.  The  text  of  the  corresponding 

.  or  similar  article  for  the  government  of 

the  Navy ; 

Fifth.  The  text  of  the  proposed  Ar- 
ticles for  the  Government  of  the  Navy. 

Sixth.  Excerpts  from  Naval  Courts 
and  Boards: 

Seventh.  A  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ences, if  any,  between  the  Army  and 
Navy  procedures;  and 

Eighth.  Excerpts  of  comments  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Articles  of  War  un- 
der consideration  from  the  various 
studies  listed  in  material  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  background  material  enabled  the 
committee  to  consider  the  differences 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  systems,  to  con- 
sider the  recent  amendments  to  the  Army 
system,  and  to  study,  at  the  same  time, 
various  comments,  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations which  have  been  made  In 
the  past  in  connection  with  military 
Justice. 

A  working  group  of  military  personnel 
from  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  was 
appointed,  which  processed  all  the  ma- 
terial before  it  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  working  group  discussed 
the  difference  in  the  systems  and  at- 
tempted to  reach  agreement  on  a  uni- 
form provision.  Ita  views  were  reported 
to  the  committee,  which  either  adopted, 
modified  or  rejected  them.  Both  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  working  group  con- 
sulted with  their  own  Departments  on 
any  questions  tbey  deemed  appropriate. 


To  the  extent  possible,  tentative  drafts 
of  proposed  articles  were  submitted  to 
the  committee.  After  consideration  and 
upon  decision  by  the  committee,  the  ar- 
ticle was  drafted  in  accordance  with  Its 
Instnictlons  and  later  resubmitted  to  the 
committee  for  final  approval.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  adopted  an  outline 
of  the  new  Brticle.  which  was  designed 
to  segregate  the  different  provisions  Into 
logical  subdivisions.  Under  this  plan,  all 
the  offenses  were  placed  together  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  code  were  ar- 
ranged topically. 

The  precept  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Instructed  the  committee  to  draft 
a  code  uniform  in  substance  and  in  In- 
terpretation and  apphcation,  which 
would  protect  the  rights  of  those  sub- 
ject to  it.  with  a  view  to  increasing  pub- 
lic confidence  in  military  Justice  and 
without  impairing  the  performance  of 
military  functions.  The  committee  has 
drafted  the  code  in  accordance  with  these 
instructions  and  attention  Is  called  to 
the  provisions  of  the  code  which  are  de- 
signed to  provide  for  uniformity  In  the 
adminstration  of  military  Justice,  to  those 
designed  to  assure  the  accused  a  fair 
trial,  to  those  designed  to  prevent  un- 
due control  or  interference  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  military  justice,  and  to 
those  designed  to  preserve  appropriate 
functions. 

Among  the  provisions  designed  to  in- 
sure uniformity  are  the  following: 

First.  The  offensfs  made  punishable  by 
the  code  are  identical  for  all  armed 
forces. 

Second.  The  same  system  of  courts 
with  the  same  Umits  of  Jurisdiction  of 
each  court  is  set  up  in  all  the  armed 
forces. 

Third.  The  procedure  for  general 
courts  martial  is  identical  as  to  institu- 
tion of  charges,  pretrial  investigations, 
action  by  the  convening  authority,  re- 
view by  the  board  of  review,  and  review 
by  the  court  of  military  appeals  In  all 
the  armed  forces. 

Fourth.  The  rules  of  procedure  at  the 
trial,  Including  modes  of  proof,  are 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  armed  forces. 
Fifth.  The  Judge  Advocates  General 
of  the  three  Departments  are  required  to 
make  uniform  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
board  of  review  In  each  Department. 

Sixth.  TTie  required  qualifications  for 
members  of  thd  court,  law  officer,  and 
counsel  are  Identical  for  all  the  armed 
forces. 

Seventh.  The  court  of  military  appeals, 
which  finally  decides  all  questions  of  law, 
is  the  court  of  last  resort  for  each  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  also  acts  with  the 
Judge  Advocates  General  of  the  three  De- 
partments as  an  advisory  body  with  a 
view  to  securing  uniformity  in  policy  and 
in  sentences  and  in  discovering  and 
remedying  defects  In  the  system  and  Its 
administration. 

There  are  many  provisions  Included  in 
this  code  which  are  designed  to  Insure  a 
fair  trial  to  the  accused.  First,  and  fore- 
most, to  my  mind.  Is  the  provision  that 
enlisted  men.  If  this  bill  becomes  law— 
and  I  am  convinced  it  will— may  nerve  on 
general  and  special  courts.    X  personally 
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have  lone  felt  that  tb«  lervice  of  en- 
listed men  on  military  courts  would  have 
a  most  hoatflcial  effect.  This  provision 
will  serve  to  engender  in  the  enlisted  man 
the  feeling  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  system 
ot  military  justice. 

Axx>ther  provision  Is  the  pretrial  In- 
TesUsatioc.  at  vhich  the  accused  is  en- 
titled to  be  present  with  counsel  to  cross- 
^^a'nln*>  available  witnesses  against  him 
and  to  present  evidence  in  his  own  be- 
half. It  has  some  features  of  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing  and  some  of  pretrial  dis- 
covery as  used  in  our  civil  courts.  It 
contains  a  prohibition  against  referring 
any  charge  for  trial  which  does  not  state 
an  ofTense  or  is  not  shown  to  be  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence.  It  carries 
a  provision,  and  one  which  is  of  para- 
iminf  importance,  and  that  is.  compe- 
tent, legally  traineid  counsel  at  the  trial 
for  both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense 
is  provided  for.  There  is  also  a  prohibi- 
tion against  requesting  any  statement 
from  the  accused  without  warning,  and 
against  compelling  self-incrimination, 
and  against  reception  in  evidence  of  im- 
properly obtained  statements,  and  the 
provision  for  equal  process  to  accused 
and  prosecution  for  obtaining  witnesses 
and  depositions  and  the  further  provl- 
Qt  aUowmg  only  the  accused  to  ase 
IS  in  a  capital  case.    This  bill 


provides  for  the  law  officer  to  instruct 
ttae  eoort  on  the  record  concerning  the 
donents  of  the  offense,  presumption  of 
innocence  and  the  btirden  of  i»-oof ;  pro- 
vides for  an  automatic  review  of  the  trial 
record  for  errors  of  law  and  of  fact  by 
a  board  of  review  with  the  right  of  the 
to  be  represented  by  legally 
It  counsel  and  a  provision  for  the 
review  of  the  record  for  errors  of  law  by 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  which  re- 
▼lew  is  automatic  in  the  case  where  the 
sentence  is  death  or  Hiymifani  and  is 
upon  petition  showing  probable  error  of 
law  where  the  sentence  involved  more 
than  1  year's  confinement,  with  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  competent  counsel. 
Then  there  is  the  provision  prohibiting 
receiving  pleas  of  guilty  in  capiul  cases. 
As  to  special  and  summary  courts  mar- 
tial this  bill  completely  eradicates  all  of 
the  differences  in  the  nomenclature,  com- 
position, procedure  and  powers  of  the 
intermediate  military  courts  as  exists  un- 
der the  prttent  law  and  f^ihlithft  com- 
plete nulltatinlly  as  to  these  courts. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  considerations, 
Ifr.  Speaker.  I  fully  endorse  the  legis- 
lation now  before  you  and  I  sincerely 
believe  its  enactment  will  provide  the 
most  enlightened  system  of  military 
justice  that  has  ever  been  enacted. 


A  Coloay  of  Spiders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J  MULTER 

or  wrw  r<MK 

Df  THZ  BOU8S  OF  REPRSSBTTATXYXS 

Tuesday.  May  10,  t$49 

Mr.  MULTER     Ur.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Harold  L.  Ickes,  which 
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larold  L.  Ickes) 

a  colony  of  black-widow 
busily   weaving   webs   In- 
the   United   States  and  its 
of  the  crushing  defeat  of 
would  restore  to  those  who 
the  Industries  of   the 
vhlch    be   would   not   have 
his  depredations  against 
nations  of  Europe.    Consplc- 
are  members  of  tbe  Cab- 
.  diplomats  and  soldiers,  as 
knd  industrialists  who  have 
between  Wall   Street   and 
short,    American    military 
ails  who  are  supposed  to  be 
in  Germany,  preparatory  to 
assuming  a  Jurisdic- 
that.  so  far,  It  has  timor- 
been  rendering  yeoman 
Street   financiers  and   Oer- 
pfeparatory  to  World  War  III. 
ning  to  the  shrill  silences 
which  at  times  neglect 
Informed,  the  people 
din  Into  the  ears  of  their 
that  the  original  plan 
luhr  shall  be  followed  with- 
f  irther  delay.     They  should 
of  those  in  the  seats  of 
have   been   conspiring   to 
of  America,  and  with 
of  world  peace,  to  the  glut- 
and  the  Industrialists, 
should  Insist  upon  a  search- 
congress,   they   would   soon 
t  black  spider  that  has 
the    biggest   web   of 
of  the  Interior.  Julius 
known  textile-mill  owner 
official,  as  to  whom  there 
3  of  sympathy  for  Ger- 
acting  in  his  own  behalf, 
cannot  be  credited  with  so- 
qountry,  or  for  world  peace, 
his  seeming  sloth,  has 
y  working  to  the  end  that 
Nazis  of  Hitler  may  be  put 
on   to   revive   and   enlarge 
with  which  Hitler  broke 
Curc^. 

Ignations  of  Secretary  An- 
Agrici^ltiire  and  Secretary  Harri- 
there  was  an  active  cabal 
Trubian's  Cabinet,  the  catalyst 
E  ecretary    Krug,    attempting 
p<ilcy  of  President  Roosevelt 
Khe  coal  and  steel   of   the 
war  President  had  prom- 
fathers  and  mothers  that  the 
I  he  Ruhr  would  be  scattered 
grateful  recognition  of  the 
ions  to  Moloch.     Naturally, 
ates  had  the  support  of  ex- 
'orrestal,  who,  although  no 
toehnlcally  with  that  Im- 
loanctal   ally  of  the  Nasi, 
was  concerned  about  its 
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No   conflicting   view   was 

Cabinet  committee,  as  la 

cuatom.   proceeded   to  ap- 


point •  subcommittee,  called  a  mission,  to 
view  the  supposed  corpus  delicti  and  bring 
in  a  report.  The  mission  was  selected  per- 
sonally by  Secretary  Krug.  The  four  men 
constituting  It  were  one  Norman  H.  Col- 
Ilsson,  a  former  naval  captain,  and  some- 
time on  the  legal  staff  of  United  States 
Steel;  Prank  J.  Baumls;  Julius  E.  Grcf;  and 
Edward  Palck.  All  of  these  men,  particularly 
Captain  Collisson,  were  close  associates  of 
and  subservient  to  Secretary  Krug,  so  that  he 
was  In  control. 

The  reparations  program  Itself  was  not 
supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  review  of  this 
mission.  Nor  was  it  authorized  to  reexamine 
the  facts  on  which  the  reparations  program 
was  based.  However,  it  did  both  of  these 
things.  One  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
•  mission  spent  approximately  5  weeks  In  Ger- 
many, and  the  others.  2  weeks.  Chairman 
Collisson  wrote  the  report  and  formulated 
the  recommendations.  As  a  contribution  to 
the  desired  result,  Paul  G.  Hoffman  desig- 
nated this  same  Collisson  as  ECA  representa- 
tive in  western  Germany.  The  others,  who 
had  opposed  the  recommendations  while  In 
Germany,  approved  them  later  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  supposed  object  of  the  mission  was  to 
select  a  small  group  of  plants  which  should 
be  retained  In  Germany,  the  better  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  European  recovery.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  report  recommended  the 
retention  In  Germany  of  practically  every 
steel  and  heavy- industry  plant  on  the  repa- 
rations list,  without  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  utilizing  the  plants  in  Germany  in  the 
near  future.  The  criterion  actually  applied 
was  whether  the  plant  could  possibly  be 
useful  to  the  German  economy  at  any  time 
in  the  future.  Despite  the  fact  that  an  in- 
ternational agreement  limited  the  German 
steel  Industry  to  10,700,000  tons  annxially, 
the  Krug-controlled  mission  recommended 
the  retention  of  plants  which  would  leave 
German  steel  capacity  close  to  20.000,000 
tons,  with  supporting  capacity  In  steel  fin- 
ishing, processing,  and  engineering.  The 
mission's  recommendations  would  leave  In 
Germany  practically  the  entire  plant  capac- 
ity that  existed  there  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
plus  that  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  1946, 
minus  only  such  plants  as  were  claasified 
as  war  plants. 

The  Krug-controlled  mission  made  no  at- 
tempt to  assess  the  needs  of  European  cotin- 
trles  for  German  machinery.  It  was  con- 
cerned only  with  the  needs  of  Germany. 
Pursuant  to  the  recommendations.  Ger- 
many would  retain  em  Industrial  capacity 
much  higher  than  It  had  In  1936.  and  almost 
as  high  as  It  had  at  the  peak  of  its  war  pro- 
duction. As  his  contribution  to  World  War 
m.  General  Clay  even  supported  a  $5-a-ton 
Increase  for  German  export  coal  which  would 
place  an  added  burden  upon  the  steel  In- 
dustry of  Prance  and  other  countries. 

The  mission  naturally  maintained  Inti- 
mate liaison  relations  with  Secretary  Krug. 
as  well  as  with  Ambassador  Harrlman.  It 
seemed  to  regard  the  Department  of  State, 
and  that  of  the  Army,  as  alien  organizations. 
The  mission  recommended  that  Marshall 
plan  aid  be  used  as  a  club  to  force  the  aban- 
donment of  most  of  the  dismantling  pro- 
gram. This  was  not  alien  to  Hoffman's  own 
daaire.  It  proposed  the  scrapping  of  crucial 
American  policies  on  the  batiis  of  the  un- 
supported opinion  of  lu  own  members  that 
dismantling  was  technologically  wasteful 
and  Inefficient.  Unfortunately  for  Captain 
Collisson  and  his  merry  men  three,  when 
their  report  was  presented  for  signature  by 
their  principals,  only  Krug  remained  of  the 
original  Cabinet  committee.  Krug.  of  course, 
was  more  than  wUllng  to  recogniae  the  off- 
spring of  his  personally  selected  mission,  bt« 
Secretaries  Bruiinan  and  Sawyer,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  declined  to  do  so.  So  far 
•s  is  known,  the  revival  of  the  German  Ruhr 
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has  never  been  presented  to  the  entire  Cabl* 
net. 

Whether  instigated  and  directed  by  King 
and   Collisson  or   not,   an   Intensive  under- 
ground campaign  has  been  waged  to  under- 
mine the  German  reparations  program.    Ac- 
cording to  an  article  In  the  November-De- 
cember 1948  issue  of  Prevent  World  War  m, 
by  Dr.  Jean  Pajus,  a  naturalized  Frenchman 
who  has  won  a  high  reputation  in  this  coun- 
try as  an  economist,  "Many  pro-German  or- 
ganizations,   American    firms    with    prewar 
economic  tie-ups,  several  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, some  Quakers  such  as  Felix  Mor- 
ley.  speaking  for  the  Sun  OU  Co.,  and  others, 
have  been  involved  in  the  program."     The 
author  also  refers  to   the  activities  of  the 
I  Representative)    Hehteb    subcommittee    on 
Germany,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Repre- 
sentative Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota;  Prof. 
Carl  Prledrirh,  of  Harvard  University;   Wil- 
liam H.  Draper,  Jr.,  at  the  time  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  but  now  again  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  DUlon  Read  firm;  Prof.  WUUam 
Elliott,  also  of  Harvard,  and  close  to  former 
Reichs-Chancellor    Briining.    as    well    as    to 
Professor  Prledrlch.     Dr.  PaJus  makes  spe- 
cial mention  of  Representative  John  Taber. 
who.  according  to  him,  refuses  to  listen  to 
any  arguments  in  favor  of  the  western  na- 
tions.    He  lists  as  the  most  active  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  the  drive  to  eliminate  Ger- 
man    reparations,     former    Senator    Henry 
Dworshak,    of    Idaho,    and    Senator    Styles 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire.    He  alleges  that 
the  latter,  when  in  Germany  some  months 
earlier,  had  publicly  called  upon  General  Clay 
to    stop    all    reparations,    regardless   of    the 
promises    and    agreements    made    with    oiir 
aUies. 

There  have  been  other  powerful  Influences 
at  work  to  bring  to  a  stop  the  reparations 
and  denazification  programs  that  have  been 
in  progress,  not  only  to  destroy,  or  at  least 
to  modify,  the  German  war  potential,  but  to 
reimburse.   In  part,  the  Allied  countries  of 
western  Elurope  whose  industrial  plants  had 
been   ruthlessly   destroyed   by   the  Germans 
when  they  could  not  be  dismantled  and  re- 
assembled  In   Germany.     The   record   shows 
that  Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall  ( now,  for- 
ttmately  for  the  people,  about  to  leave  the 
government)    testified    before    the    subcom- 
mittee  on   appropriations   of    the   House   of 
Representatives  on  March  2,    1948.     He   ad- 
mitted he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  prose- 
cution of  German  war  criminals  In  general. 
In    reply    to    a    question    by    Representative 
WiGCLESWOBTH,  Secretary  Royall  replied  "I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  terribly  serious  If  we 
stopped  them  all.     •     •     •     The  prime  ob- 
jective we  have  now  In  Germany,  and  that 
we  must  have  now  in  Germany,  is  to  build 
a  strong  nation,  both  politically  and  indus- 
trially." 

It  would  appear  that  what  America  espe- 
cially has  to  fear  at  this  time  is  not  active 
traitors  within,  or  potential  enemies  without, 
who  would  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  our  vitals. 
So  far  as  the  present  and  the  near  future 
are  concerned,  what  we  should  beware  of  are 
the  Krugs,  the  CoUissons,  the  Harrlmans,  the 
Orap«ta  and  the  Royalls,  men  who  are  not 
neceaaarlly     wicked     or     unpatriotic.    Such 
men.  in  their  stupid  disregard  of  what  the 
Germans  will  do  if  given  the  chance,  would 
restore   to   the  Nazis  of  Germany,  the   war 
potential   of   the   Ruhr   upon   which   a   new 
war  machine  could  be  erected.     It  may  be 
that   some  of  these   Americans,   and   others 
who   could   also   be   named,   are   more   fools 
than  knaves,  although  in  justice  it  must  be 
said  that  some  are  more  knaves  than  fools. 
Into  whichever  classification  they  may  fall. 
It   is  the  duty  of  Americas  President  and 
America's  Congreaa  to  protect  from  such  dan- 
gerous   machinations    those    overwhelming 
numbers  of  Americans  whose  only  desire  Is 
to  live  in  a  world  that  is  safe,  not  only  from 
war,  but  from  a  threat  of  war. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1949 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably few  issues  before  this  Congress  have 
created  as  widespread  interest  as  the 
various  recommendations  made  regard- 
ing a  national  health  policy.  Because  I 
realize  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
is  gravely  concerned  with  this  problem,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  several 
serious  questions  raised  in  an  editorial  by 
Mr.  Chuck  Rathe,  editor  of  one  of  Min- 
nesota's outstanding  rural  newspapers. 
For  82  years  the  Sauk  Center  Herald  has 
played  a  remarkable  role  as  a  community 
leader,  and  Mr.  Rathe  upholds  that  tra- 
dition well.  In  this  editorial  he  raises 
questions  that  we  must  honestly  answer. 
Health  iNStTKANCS 

WHY  MUST  rr  BE  COMPtJLSOBT? 

The  thing  that  strikes  us  quick  about  the 
health  program  that  President  Truman  has 
submitted  is  why  must  it  be  compulsory?  Is 
everj'one  in  this  country  no  matter  his  In- 
come beyond  the  pale  of  good  medical  care? 
The  program  among  other  things  would  set 
up  a  vast  national  insvirance  network  in 
which  everyone  who  is  now  eligible  for  social 
security  would  be  an  automatic  member. 
Membership — prepayment  for  medical  care — 
would  be  by  withholding  from  wages  matched 
by  an  additional  payment  from  the  employer. 
The  medical  profession,  even  as  we.  aU  of 
us,  would  if  this  thing  seemed  aimed  at  our 
business,  doesn't  like  the  idea.  They  say  it 
is  sccializert  medicine.  Period.  At  the  very 
least  it  is  nationalized  health  insurance,  and 
If  there's  any  difference,  it's  fine  as  frog's 
hair. 

The  thing  that  really  perturbs  us  Is  that 
our  freedom  of  choice  about  a  medical  insur- 
ance policy  Is  at  one  fell  swoop  lost  to  us. 
Some  Indefinite  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  It  come  to  pass,  has  suddenly 
said:  Here  it  is.     Take  it. 

It's  utterly  silly  and  stupid  to  believe  In 
these  days  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
find  Its  way  into  almost  every  bvisiness.     This 
Is  the  tone  of  a  lot  of  our  people's  thinking. 
They  are  asking  for  security  of  a  sort;   this 
requires  some  regulation.     But  the  mtent  of 
this  health  program  Is  to  Improve  the  health 
of  the  Nation,  to  Insure  a  certain  security 
against  the  bugaboo  of  medical  costs.     But 
wUl  it  any  more  attract  doctors  to  areas  not 
now  being  served?     Why  does  a  doctor  go 
where  he  goes?     Is  It  entirely  money?     The 
impact  of  this  program  is  to  suggest  It  Is. 
We're  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  all  medi- 
cal men  are  so  high-minded  ( or  so  independ- 
ent  of   their   medical  earnings)    that   their 
love  for  medicine  Is  their  only  pay.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  professions  utter 
disregard  for  humanitarian  aspects  the  pub- 
lic thinks  their  oath  binds  them  to  and  a 
certain  new-world  predilection  with  collect- 
ing blUs,  almost  above  aU  else,  has  brought 
the  profession  to  this  situation  partly.    There 
is,   we   sense.    In    the   desperate   something- 
must -be-done  feeling  about  too  high  medical 
costs  a  certain  lessening  of  respect  for  the 
profession  that  was  once  almost  a  hallowed 
reverence  for  the  general  practitioner. 

Medical  men  are  not  immindftil  of  this. 
There  is  room  for  rate  adjustment,  for  mor« 
preventive  medicine,  for  community  service 
by  the  profession,  and  even  for  government 
subsidization  for  people  and  areas  who  can- 
not have  tlis  full  care. 


A  careftU  casing  of  the  country's  medical 
dlflkultles  wUl  show  the  nmrn  and  the  people 
now  without  adequate  wdtcal  care.  But 
any  such  survey  will  almost  automatically 
show  It  to  stem  from  other  lacks :  proper  diet, 
good  housing,  warm  clothing,  and  enough 
education.  And  no  amount  of  national 
health  Insurance  planning  will  correct  this 
in  Itself. 

Why  not,  then,  let  the  Federal  Government 
cad  these  areas  and  these  people  alone,  start- 
ing from  the  Influences  that  add  up  to  Im- 
proper health  and  therefore  a  vast  unlimited 
load  of  medical  attention?  Why  not  let 
them  aid  local  and  State  agencies  in  preven- 
tive health  programs.  In  child  and  student 
detective  clinics.  In  building  hospitals? 

Compulsion  Is  a  nasty  word  in  our  vocabu- 
lary. And  we  would  honestly  rather  have 
the  inadequate  care  of  a  harried  doctor  who 
didn't  know  where  his  next  payment  wa« 
coming  from  than  to  be  told  we  must  accept 
a  prepayment  plan  and  assembly-line 
medicine. 


Private  Utilities  Provide  Major  Fandi  for 
Washington  State  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1949 

Mr.    MITCHELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
president  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association,    in    testimony    before    the 
House    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
stated  that  not  a  single  private  uUlity 
company  made  any  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation.    Upon  being  questioned  further, 
this  witness  admitted  that  some  State 
associations  might  receive  private-utihty 
funds,  but  he  doubted  that  such  was  the 
case  in  many  instances.     Inasmuch  as 
the  National  Reclamation   Association 
is  financed  in  part  by  the  afQliated  State 
associations,  or  has  some  kind  of  recip- 
rocal financing  relationship  with  them,  it 
is  of  interest  to  know  more  about  their 
sources  of  funds.     Recently  the  editor 
of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World,  Rufus 
Woods,  published  the  1948  financial  re- 
port of  the  Washington  State  Reclama- 
tion Association.    This  report  shows  that 
almost  70  percent  of  the  total  collections 
for  the  year  1948  consisted  of  contribu- 
tions by  private  utilities  and  railroads. 
The  power  companies  contributed  $5,250 
and  the  railroads  $400  to  the  State  Recla- 
mation Association  in  1948.     A  notation. 
"P.  P.  &  L.  $1,000  listed  as  40  sustaining 
memberships"  presumably  refers  to  Pa- 
cific Power  &  Light  Co.  contributions  in 
the  form  of  employee  memberships. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  these  re- 
marks the  article  by  Rufus  Woods  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  an  earUer  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  the  Washington 
State  Reclamation  Association  request- 
ing information  on  its  membership  and 
finances: 

0  OTTB  OWN   WOaU) 

(By  Rufus  Woods) 
Congressman  Hugh  B.  Mttcheix  has  tied 
in  on  the  National  Reclamation  Assotlatlan. 
declaring  that  it  has  become  a  propaganda 
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Iobl»7  for  tiM  prtT«t«  power  companlM  with 
Xh*  poww  ctrnpantcs  rootrlbutlnf  two-UilitIi 
of   the  total   nw*n\if. 

n  begins  to  look  as  though 
MrrcBSU.  may  hare  somrthlng  th«r». 
runnT  things  haw  b««n  happening  In  thla 
Aaaodaticn.  It  foetered  the  Iniquitous 
Rockwell  bill  which  brought  out  a  lead  edi- 
torial blast  even  from  the  strong  RepubUcsin 
ntmrnprnper.  th«  Portland  Orcgonlan.  Among 
other  things,  that  newspaper  said  on  Janu- 
ary if,  1»48; 

"The  Rockwell  reclamation  bill  m  mnaint 
ed  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Repreaenf. 
tlves  233  to  120  last  week  Is  the  moat  dan- 
gerous ttarMt  yd  m««ls  acmtxwt  the  Industrial 
and  agrteoltaral  devdopncBt  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  Is  also  a  loaded  gun  almsd 
at  the  Republican  presidential  nominee  sad 
Republican  Members  of  Congress,  because  U 
the  Senate  approves  it  In  Its  present  form 
President  Truman  doubtless  will  veto  it. 
The  President  will  make  votes  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  lose  them  in  the  North- 
west. 

"Powerful  interests  of  the  Kast.  the  South, 
and  California  have  at  last  a  vehicle  to 
rsaUae  their  long-time  hope  of  stifling  In- 
dtKttlai  growth  in  the  Northwest  by  forcing 
upward  the  basic  rates  of  electricity  from  the 
Columbia  River  system.     •     •     • 

"The  amended  Rockwell  bill  is  political 
dynamite  for  tha  Republican  Party.  But  it 
Is  also  sabotage  of  the  Northwest's  future, 
which  Intimately  Is  linked  with  low -cost 
power.  The  Senate  should  bury  it  beyond 
hope  of  revival" 

The  Senate  did  b\iry  It.  And  the  voters 
buried  Rockwell  under  an  avalanche  of 
votes. 

So  the  fight  for  the  grand  old  Columbia 
Valley  sUU  moves  on.  T^wt  arc  some  tn- 
dicatioos  that  a  Columbia  VWley  Adminis- 
tration bill  may  be  passed  by  the  present 
Congress.  Of  tremendous  importance  it  is. 
iMwwrer.  that  such  a  bill  should  be  made  to 
properly  fit  our  program  in  the  State  at 
Washington. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  organizations 
formed  and  reformed  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  control  of  the  Coltunbia  to  the  power 
crowd  cf  New  York  City.  The  fiscal  report 
for  1948  shows  where  Washington  State  Rec- 
lamation Association  gets  Its  money  : 

Washington   State  Reclamation  Asaociation, 
financial  report,  134t 


Caah  on  hand  Jan.  1.  1»48 gei.  63 

Collections: 

119  sustaining  memberships  at 

«2S 2.975.00 

14.79  active  memberships  at 
•10 147.80 

Matkmal  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion  _.. 687  50 

Refiuid  post-cAtc-bos  rent 7.  49 

Refund  telephone  rental 4.90 

Ccmtrtbutions ; 

Jan.     6:     Washington     Water 

Power _ 3,  000  00 

Jmn.    19:    Puget   Bound   Power 

*  Light 1.500  00 

Oct.     7:      Washington     Water 

Power 1,000.00 

Oct.   23:    Puget    Sound   Power 

»  Light 780.00 

Hot.  22:  N<vthc.'n  Paciflc  Ry..  100  00 
Nov.  22:  Great  Northern  Ry...  100  00 
Wov.  22:  Union  Pacific  R.  R...  100  00 
Nov.  23:  Chicago.  MUwaukee  * 

8t.  Paul  R.  R 100.  00 

Total t.  MO.  00 

Total  collecttona 9.586.91 

(Pacific  Pomer  *  Light.  gl.OOO  listed  as  40 
■fUstaizUng  memberships.) 
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or  RSFSSSKNTATTVIS, 

on,  D.  C.  March  31,  194,9. 

LAM. 


I  am  sure,  that  this  CVA 
due  and  careful  regard  to 
functions   In   natural   re- 
and  is  designed  to  en- 
in  State  and  local  co- 
TVA,    as    the    governors    of 
Valley  States  have  publicly 
^rked    no   Injury    to   State's 
problems   as   to   the 
of  State  and  federal  jurls- 
resource  development  have 
judicial  decision,  and  under 
government    are   always    re- 
courts. 

Is  designed  to  meet  prac- 
needs:  namely,  to  effect  co- 
ty  of  purpose,  and  operating 
I  he  Federal   agencies  now  at 
Northwest.     As  you  are 
some  thirty  major  depart- 
dl visions  of  the  Federal  gov- 
IniA^lved  in  one  or  another  phase 
devdlopment  In  the  region.     The 
has  examined  these  ad- 
airangementa    and    has    made 
recommendations  for  reorgani- 
thia  la  a  nonpartisan  mat- 
wlth    approval    at    this 
public    statement    by    Con- 
Horan:   "To  those  who  have 
that    the    existing    Federal 
ing  a  good  enough  job  and 
existed  for  a  program  of  corn- 
development,  the   findings 
ion's    task    force    are    more 
thin    any    statements    I    might 

wh^ch  la  an  effective  answer  to 

will   actually   make   govem- 
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who  Is  a  responsible  per- 

I  Dformed    about    reclamation 

State  of  Washington,  writes 

"The  power  companies  and 

are  using  the  State  Rec- 

merely    as    a    tool    to 

elfish    Interests.     They    care 

original  Intent  of  the  Recla- 

lon.     Very  few  farmers  and 

belong   to    the   Reda- 


le 


foregoing,  I  would  greatly 

tng  frtjm  you  information  In 

following    qtieatlons:    (1) 


What  proportion  of  the  total  receipts  of  the 
Washington  Slate  Reclamation  Association 
for  the  year  1948  represents  the  contributions 
of  private  power  and  railroad  companies? 
(2)  How  many  of  the  association's  sustain- 
ing membership  payments  for  the  year  1948 
were  derived  from  persons  employed  by  pri- 
vate power  companies?  (3)  How  many  bona 
fide  farmers  are  paid-up  members  of  the 
association?  (4)  How  many  of  the  100  Irri- 
gation districts  In  the  State  of  Washington 
have  contributed  to  the  association  during 
the  year  J  948? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Htrca  B.  Mttcheli,. 


American  Farmers  Want  an  American 
Farm  Program 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  my  district,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
sent  to  other  constituents,  setting  out 
my  reasons  for  opposing  the  90-60  slide- 
down  scale  for  agricultural  products  and 
my  reasons  for  supporting  a  90-percent 
floor  price  as  a  minimum.  I  will  insert 
the  letter  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

In  connection  with  my  letter,  I  will 
also  include  an  analysis  of  the  Brannan 
farm  program,  which  was  prepared  by 
Carl  H.  Wilken,  economic  analyst  for  the 
Raw  Materials  National  Council,  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Wilken 's  analysis  and  my  letter 
are  very  much  in  accord  and  outline  a 
program  which  can  give  to  the  fanner 
an  average  of  100-percent  parity  with- 
out any  great  cost  or  complicated  meth- 
ods of  curtailing  production.  Through 
a  common-sense  program  of  soil  con- 
servation, a  shift  of  crop  acres  to  grass 
can  be  obtained  at  a  relatively  small 
cost,  as  provided  in  my  soil-conservation 
bill.  H.  R.  2368. 

Such  expenditures  for  soil  conserva- 
tion should  be  considered  as  a  national 
investment  in  the  future  production  and 
income  of  the  United  States.  With  each 
$1  of  gross  farm  income  translating  into 
$7  of  national  income.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  maintain  full  employment  and  a 
solvent  national  economy. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  necessary 
steps  which  this  session  of  Congress  can 
take  is  to  restore  the  90-percent  price 
floor  for  1950  and  make  it  a  permanent 
policy.  Such  a  step  will  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people,  which 
has  been  severely  shaken  by  the  recent 
drop  in  commodity  prices. 

Unless  we  can  fully  realize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  maintaining  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  new  wealth  from  the  soil  at  a 
prosperous  level  as  a  foundation  for  our 
national  Income,  the  future  of  our  Nation 
Is  in  great  danger.  The  Government  as 
such  has  no  money  and  If  the  huge  Fed- 
eral budget  is  to  be  met,  we  must  have 
a  high  national  Income,  an  impos^bility 
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without  first  having  the  proper  farm  in- 
come to  create  it. 

I  will  also  Include  In  these  remarks 
an  analysis  of  my  soil  conservation  bill, 
H.  R.  2368,  which  I  Introduced  March  23, 

1949. 

Houss  or  RiPiUBEirrATivis, 
Washington.  D.  C.  January  31,  1949. 
DiAH  Frizwd:  Regarding  the  90  to  60  per- 
cent slide-down  scale  for  basic  farm  crops, 
verstis  the  90-percent  support  prices  now  in 
effect  on  such  commodities,  in  order  that 
you  wUl  know  Just  why  I  am  for  the  90- 
percent  support  base.  I  wiU  give  you  the 
background  of  what  brought  about  the  90- 
60-percent  provision  which  goes  into  effect 
January   1.   1950.  aa  provided  in  the  Aiken 

bill. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  labor  lead- 
era  made  a  lot  of  noise  about  high  cost  of 
food  long  before  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign got  under  way.  They  knew,  of  course, 
that  it  wotild  be  popular  with  most  members 
of  the  trade-unions  to  do  so,  but  they  did  not 
tell  their  members  that  their  food  bill  was 
costing  them  a  less  percentage  of  their  wage 
doUar  than  It  had  during  any  peacetime  pe- 
riod of  fuU  employment  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

The  New  Deal  party  has  constantly  worked 
overtime  in  their  great  desire  to  prove  to  U- 
bor  that  they  were  the  champions  of  high 
wages  and  cheap  food,  while  out  of  the  other 
comer  of  their  mouth  telling  the  farmers 
they  were  for  a  high  price  for  his  products. 
Hence  the  New  Deal  have  received  a  great 
majority  of  labors  votes.  However,  in  the 
last  campaign  they  felt  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  further  prove  to  labor  that  they 
were  still  for  cheaper  food  in  order  to  hold 
the  labor  vote.    So  here  is  exactly  how  they 

did  It. 

The  labor  leaders  collaborated  with  high 
ofBcials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
writing  the  so-called  Aiken  long-term  agri- 
culttire  bill.  One  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  was  the  90-60-percent  slide-down  scale 
for  basic  farm-crop  supports.  And  between 
the  New  Deal  campaign  strategists  and  the 
labor  leaders  the  Aiken  bUl  was  sold  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  to  the  top  men  of  our  farm 
organizations. 

The  bUl  came  to  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  very  late  in  the 
last  regular  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. The  House  Agricuitiire  Committee 
turned  thumbs  down  cold  on  the  90-60  per- 
cent provisions.  The  bill  came  to  the  House 
with  the  fuU  90  percent  provisions  in  the 
bUl  and  was  passed  by  the  House  in  that 
torm.  ^_ 

The    Senate    Agriculture   CommtCtee    also 
held  hearings  on  the  bill  and  li»8rted  the 
90-60    percent    sUde-down    scale    provision. 
The  bill  was  then  taken  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  about  2  a.  m.  one  morning  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  the  regular  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Coneress.  where  Senator  Aikkn, 
from  Vermont,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  put  the  bill  through  the 
Senate  with  very  UtUe  debate.     After  which 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  met  in  al- 
most constant  session  for  several  days  and 
nights    to    thrash    out    their   differences    in 
the    bill.      The    •0-80    percent    slide-down 
scale  provision  inserted  by  the  Senate  versus 
the  full  90  percent  House  provision  was  the 
main  point  of  contention  between  the  two 
Houses.     These     conferences     between     the 
House  and  Senate  were  held  during  the  very 
last  few  days  of   the  regular  session.     The 
Bouse  Members  held  out  for  the  fuU  90  per- 
cent of  parity  untU  about  4  a.  m.  on  the 
morning  of  June  20,  the  very  day  Congress 
adjourned.     However,  a  compnMnise  between 
the  Members  of  the  two  Houses  was  effected, 
and  the  90  percent  support  provision  to  re- 
main  In  effect  untU  January   I.  1960,  after 
which    time    the  90-60    percent    sUde-down 
scale  was  to  go  into  effect.    Then  the  com- 


promise report  was  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  about  30  minutes  thereafter. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  within  a  very  few  minutes  there- 
after, and  in  dtie  time  the  bUl  was  signed 
by  the  President. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  very  next  day 
after  the  bill  was  passed  prices  on  most  aU 
farm  producu  began  to  drop  and  have  been 
on  the  decline  since,  and  from  that  day  on 
the  unemployment  rolls  have  mounted.  Now 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  untU  we  re- 
peal the  90-60  percent  provision  in  the  bUl 
prices  on  farm  commodities  will  continue  to 
slide  down  and  unemployment  rolls  will  con- 
tmue  to  mount  proportionately.  Not  only 
will  grain  prices  tumble  further,  but  hog. 
cattle,  and  poultry  prices  will  go  right  down 
the  toboggan  with  them. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  farm  prices  were  66 
percent  of  parity  on  an  average  in  1931-33, 
and  that  auring  those  times  not  only  the 
farmer,  but  the  businessman,  the  laboring 
man  and  everybody  in  America  were   in  a 
serious  predicament.    I  need  not  remind  you 
of  this,  I  am  sure,  for  I  know  you  are  old 
enough  to  remember  it.     There  was  on  an 
average  of   14.000.000  American  people  who 
were  unable  to  And  work  during  that  era. 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  farmer's 
buying  power  was  almost  nil.    Now  certainly 
that  should  be  a  lesson  we  dare  not  forget, 
regardless  of  oiir  politics,  faith,  or  vocation. 
Bv«  since  my  flrst  year  in  Congress  I  have 
cooperated  very  closely  with  common-sense 
economic  analysts  and  many  Congressmen, 
most  of  whom  are  from  farm  States,  in  search 
of  facts  and  figiires  to  guide  us  in  the  right 
direction  to  avoid.  If  humanly  possible,  an- 
other depression,  and  possibly  the  camfiittm 
destruction  of  our  system  of  government  and 
everything  worth  while  in  our  blessed  land. 

Here  is  what  these  many  years  of  rese-irch 
has  brought  to  light.  For  the  past  20  years 
the  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  are  compiled  from  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Agriciilture,  Labor,  and  from 
other  accurate  sources  in  Government  rec- 
ords, show  that  whether  it  be  periods  of 
peace,  depression,  war,  or  postwar  prosperity 
such  as  we  now  have,  the  national  Income 
has  been  and  is  now  approxiD[iat€ly  seven 
times  the  farm  income.  The  postwar  pros- 
perity which  we  have  enjoyed  since  World 
War  n  has  held  up  mainly  because  we  have 
had  a  high  farm  income  due  to  the  fact  that 
basic  farm  commodities  have  been  supported 
by  our  90  percent  parity  law. 

If  you  will  remember,  it  was  less  than  2 
years  after  the  close  of  World  War  I  that  farm 
prices  took  such  a  terrific  drop  which  brought 
about  a  national  depression  In  1920.  And 
durmg  the  several  years  thereafter  many 
farmers  lost  their  farms  and  a  lot  of  business 
houses  closed  their  doors  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  farmer's  buying  power  was 
almost  nil.  I  remember  that  era  only  too 
weU.  as  I  was  at  that  time  rtmning  a  lumber 
yard  in  Exira.  Iowa,  dealing  with  farmers  al- 
most exclusively.  Certainly  that  horrible 
experience  should  be  a  lesson  to  all  of  us.  It 
must  not  happen  again.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  after  much  study,  that  the  90-60 
percent  slide-down  support  scale  on  basic 
farm  prices  will  bring  about  a  repetition  of  a 
like  condition  during  the  en  which  I  have 
Just  described. 

Doubtless  you  have  heard  the  argument  It 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  price  on  farm  com- 
modities to  avoid  great  surplvises  from  piling 
up,  which  the  Government  would  have  to 
buy  and  store  In  greater  quantities  than 
would  be  possible  for  the  Govwnment 
finances  to  stand.  That  argument  falls  flat 
with  those  who  have  made  a  deep  study  of 
what  cansM  surpluses  to  pile  up,  which  la, 
when  tha  ttajta^  poww  of  the  people  U  not 
sufficient  to  ptachaw  the  goods  they  need 
for  the  high  standard  of  Uvlng  we  Americans 
want  and  expect.  The  facts  are  that  a  greatly 
reduced  American  standard  of  living  will  THry 


■\irely  be  broxight  about  by  a  great  reduction 
in    prices    of    farm    commodities,    since    all 
wealth  springs  from  mother  earth,  and  be- 
cause as  I  said  before,  the  national  Income 
each  year  Is  approximately  seven  times  the 
farm  income;  so.  unless  w  main  tain  aJUgfc 
farm  income  sufficient  to  gsnarata  s  blgfr  B*^ 
tional   Income,   and   thereby   assuring   high 
consumption  of  aU  goods.  Americans  will  be 
In  serious  trouble,  and  you  can  bank  on  that. 
Here   is   something   else   to   think   about. 
Who  in  America  would  expect  the  good  Lord 
to  continue  to  bless  us  with  such  abundant 
crops  aa  we  have  enjoyed  the  past  8  years? 
I  am  sure,  you,  like  I,  will  agree  that  that 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  Him  who 
riuis  nature's  business.   We  are  bound  to  have 
crop  failures  in  some  degree  most  any  year 
now,  and  should  It  become  our  lot  to  suffer, 
say  even  a  25  percent  crop  reduction  on  an 
average  for  a  period  of  2,  3,  or  4  years  all  over 
America,    below   the   average   of   the   past   8 
years,  how  I  ask  in  aU  sincerity  would  we 
feed  and  clothe  the  American  people  the  way 
they  like  to  be  fed  and  clad,  let  alone  help 
to  feed  the  world,  when  now  we  are  exporting 
only  about  3  percent  of  our  farm  jwcduction? 
You  will  also  hear  the  argument  that  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  tha 
authority  to  reduce  support  prices  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  90-60  percent  slide-down  provi- 
sion, that  surpluses  will  pile  up  to  such  a 
degree   that   acreage   control  will  again   be 
necessary.      That    argument    also    falls    flat 
when  we  know  that  it  was  cheap  farm  prices 
that  brought  about  acreage  control  in  the 
AAA  bill  of  the  early  thirties.    And  the  result 
of   that   program   was   that   the   farmers   so 
fertilized  and  mined  their  allotted  caah-crop- 
producing  acres,  that   they  produced   more 
than  ever,  and  were  obliged  to  do  so  to  meet 
their  bills. 

The  90-percent  support-price  program  on 
basic  farm  products — com.  wheat,  tobacco, 
cotton,  peanuts,  and  rice — has  not  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  one  thin  dime  to  date. 
It  has  actually  made  a  profit  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
great  benefits  to  the  farmers  of  America  and 
to  our  whole  economy,  and  for  these  reasons 
I  certainly  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  program 
which  I  honestly  believe  will  be  destructive 
to  not  only  the  prosperity  of  our  Nation,  but 
also  to  the  peace  and  pxogrea  of  our  Nation 
and  the  world. 

You,  no  doubt,  also  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment about  the  potato  situation.  I  agree 
that  potatoes,  which  are  perishable  and  can- 
not be  stored  for  any  definite  period,  should 
not  be  siipported  at  the  full  90  percent  of 
parity.  The  facts  are  that  the  Potato  Grow- 
ers Association  of  America  soggastad  to  Con- 
gress that  the  support  price  on  potatoes  be 
materiaUy  reduced.  And  the  provisions  in 
the  Aiken  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultuire  to  do  so.  Hence,  that  argiimant 
made  by  the  sliding-down-soala  a<90cstas 
also  falls  fiat. 

If  our  national  Income  is  drastically  re- 
duced the  American  market,  which  is  the 
only  stable  and  good  market  of  the  world 
today,  will  lose  Its  buying  power,  and  when 
that  time  comes  we  wiU  neither  be  able  to 
pay  oiir  own  way  nor  help  foreign  nations 
with  loans  or  free  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
our  goods  or  other  nations'  goods,  or  to  ward 
off  communistic  aggrearioa  any  place  In  the 
world.  America  included. 

Records  of  the  past  20  years  also  prove  that 
for  each  dollar  of  gross  farm  Income,  Ubor 
(Which  includes  all  kinds,  blue  denim,  whita 
coUar,  and  professional)  receives  an  Income 
of  over  •4.  so  the  Uboring  people  have  a 
mighty  trig  stake  in  keeping  the  farmer's  In- 
come on  a  high  level,  the  source  at  aU  wealth. 
Regarding  the  buslnesBnan's  IntarHt  in  this 
proposition,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  explain  to 
them  the  need  of  keeping  a  high  farm  In- 
come fcr  they  know  that  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  insure  good  profitable  trade  for 
than. 
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A  Ma  000  000.000  umxial  fMenl  Ux  talc* 
from  the  Aznencmn  pcopic  mc«iis  UMt  c«clk 
American  family  p«y«  on  an  averac*  ot  over 
•1.000  per  year  In  direct  and  Indirect  Federal 
taxes.  Add  to  t^is  around  tSOO  vhicta  tacb 
family  la  psytag  per  year  tn  local,  county, 
and  Stata  tiSM.  It  mAjcca  a  to(al  outlay  in 
taxes  per  year  for  each  lamlly  of  otct  tlJOO. 
Tbat  being  a  fact.  «•  muit  s\irely  do  two 
thinga.  keep  our  natloDal  Ihcoom  at  tlM 
h>gh—t  poaiiNa  flfure  and  atop  wasting  the 


•mr  tn 


sxplaia  Biy  reason  for  op- 
wblcb    will    radtna    Cavm 


Sincerely  yours. 


BsM  F. 


Trx  Bsamnan  Faxm  PsocaAM — Do  Ws  Wajct 
8onai.aM  oa  Ov  AMsascaN  Srvmi? 

(Prepared  by  Carl  H.  Wllkcn.  aeoooaitc  ana- 
lyst. Raw  itatcnala  NatlaBal  Council. 
Sioux  City.  Iowa) 

to  Members  at 


aj«aa.vHB  ov 

SBAimair's  raaM 

Stated  brlefiy.  tbe  Brannan  farm  fvogram 
as  presented  to  th«  A|crlcultural  Committees 
of  tbe  House  and  Senate,  tf  analysed  with  the 
xme  of  aiitluasilc  and  the  record  of  our  econ- 
•my.  ts  a  sortaMitlc  gimmick. 

Secretary  Brannan  In  his  prdtBtnary 
anaiysls  admits  the  Importance  of  a  stiMe 
farm  Income  and  makes  the  important  ad- 
mtsslcm  that  deftfessioos  are  precipitated  by 
a  drop  tn  farm  prices.  Tbe  conclusion  Is 
verified  by  the  past  record  of  our  economy 
and  is  not  recognlaed  by  some  Intarasts  that 
hare  opposed  proper  price  aiyporta.  Price 
stippcrta  are  not  a  form  of  sortaWsm. 

In  fact,  the  basic  economy  of  the  United 
But€s  hss  always  had  a  price  support  tn  tbs 
tnrm  of  the  tartir.  Orer  a  period  at  ISO  yaars. 
the  tariff,  altboogb  at  times  gtrtng  sons 
groups  an  adraBtage  over  others.  Indirectly 
bdped  all  groups.  Tor  example,  the  South, 
with  an  exportable  surplus  of  cotton,  had 
to  sell  In  the  world  market,  but  because  ai 
a  bl^bcr  income  In  ttaa  Utatted  BUtcs  tha 

eotton  as  the  average  citizen  in  the  balance 
ot  the  world  and  In  this  way  tbe  South  did 
receive  an  indirect  oenefit. 

The  net  result  of  the  tar'JI  was  an  Ameri- 
can price  level  which  averaged  approximauly 
90  pwoent  ahoTS  the  world  level.  With  our 
natural  resources  and  a  highar  prloa  level,  wa 
were  able  to  create  the  income  for  greatar  per 
capita  consumption  and  to  create  the  new 
capital  to  develop  and  buy  better  tools  at 
production  to  Inersase  our  efficiency,  the  rsal 
measure  of  our  standard  of  Uvlng.  Price  la 
relative  and  the  real  coat  a<  living  is  depend- 
ant upon  per- 
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This  differential  In  price  has  created  a 
standard  ot  productten  and  eooramptlon  in 
the  United  State*  that,  when  eompared  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  almost  fantastic. 

It  can  be  lIlualtMsd  by  a  few  simple  facts. 
The  United  StatM  bat  approximately  6  per- 
cent of  tba  workTs  popnlattean  and  prodoeea 
as  percent  (physical  quaottty)  at  tbe  world's 
goods.  Bseausc  of  our  toots  ot  production 
and  the  use  ot  power  en«gy  the  average 
ABKlcan  worker  prodtices  five  times  as  much 
(ooda  as  tbe  average  worker  In  the  balanoa 
of  tb«  wcrtd. 

As  a  ranilt  of  tbU  per  man  eAcicncy  mora 
goods  and  stniess  are  cacbanged  and  w<e 
have  s  greater  tum^ofar  of  the  dollar  valos 
of  our  raw  material  or  oav  wcaHb  produc- 
tion. In  tba  caaa  of  fans  product*,  tbe  gear 
wheel  of  oar  ptuspsiHy.  sacb  gi  of  gross  farm 
tocoma  traaMatas  Into  $7  at  aatloaal  la- 
eome.     (Sea  table  attached  for  the   period 
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tba  balance  of  the  world 
•pprosiinauiy  two  uaas  tta 


groas  farm  production.  As  a  result  of  this 
Increased  turn  lof  new  dollars  created  by  new 
farm  productldn  the  fl  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  w^ld  living  in  the  United  States 
has  45  percent  of  the  Income  In  terms  of 
dollars  annually  created  by  world  produc- 
tion. With  this  buying  power  the  American 
people  ix>nsunia  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  goods  pro<uced  from  mineral  raw  ma- 
Therei  ora,  we  have  become  the 
world  economy.  We  use  70 
automobiles,  half  the  radios. 


terla^s 

gear  wheel   of 

percent  of  the 


half  the  telepfaanes,  etc. 

To  illustrate  this  differential,  over  a  bil- 
lion people  Uvtag  In  other  nations  could  not 
afford  to  use  ai  automobile  even  though  we 
gave  it  to  then . 
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Britain. 


Secretary 
ever,  completely 
Ignore   the 
differences  In  1 
Without   a  tariff 
forced  Into 
farm  prices 
our  own 
Brannan  aeemt 
of  this  basic 
the  idea  of 
own  level. 

On  a  free 
world  level, 
level  would  be 
with  Great 
worker  19  hou 
8  hours 
worker.     In 
has  a  buying 
terms  of  goods, 
proposal  to  , 
lerel  under  a 
duce  our  price 

This  would 
000.000.000  In 
remaining  t 
would  have  to 
half  of  his 
000.000  or 
can't  be  done 
In  a  depressio^ 
agriculture 
production 

Secretary  Bri 
the  Federal 
what  It  can 
national 
national  deficit 


nnan  and  his  experts,  how- 
Ignore  this  differential  and 
of    a   tariff   to   adjust   the 
icomes  and  purchasing  power, 
the  United  States  will  be 
Kwition  of  having  to  support 
throughout  the  world  to  protect 
and  prosperity.     Secretary 
to  have  a  vague  conception 
and.  therefore,  brings  forth 
prices  to  seek  their 


(Mrmltting 


tiade 


requued 

otl  ler 


peimit 


mean 


direct  offer  of 
This  makes  it 
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basis  this  would  be  the 
an  Illustration  of  what  this 
we  can  make  a  comparison 
It  requires  the  English 
to  earn  $10  as  compared  to 
by  the  average  American 
words,  the  English  worker 
I^wer  of  less  than  one-half  in 
etc.     Following  the  Brannan 
prices  to  seek  their  own 
ijolicy  of  free  trade  would  re- 
vel approximately  50  percent, 
a  reduction  of  over  tlOO,- 
uatlonal  Income.     Out  of  the 
.000.000  Secretary  Brannan 
collect  the  taxes  to  pay  one- 
income  support  of  t26.000.- 
•13.000.000.000.     It 
an-1  the  program  will  result 
and  planned  scarcity  with 
a  dictatorship  of  price  and 


100  000 


parl;y 

appi  oxlmately 


unt  er 


nnan  doesnt  point  out  that 

Trpasury  has  no  money  except 

ccllect  from  taxes  against  the 

Incoc^e  or  by  an   increase   in   the 


BV  oulM  to  tsiplc  a 

The  basic   p  illosophy  of  the  program  Is 

similar  to  the  ti  iple-A  program  of  the  thirties 

with    lU    acreage     control    and    marketing 

quotas.     The   irlnclpai   new  feature   Is  tha 


cheap  food  to  the  consumer. 

an  Ideal  program  to  get  tha 
▼otea.  By  fooll  og  the  farmer  with  a  program 
of  assured  Inccme.  promising  cheap  food  to 

and  high  wages  to  labor,  ha 
expects  to  get  t  tie  support  to  put  into  opera- 
tion a  prograis  which  will  socialize  agricul- 
ture, the  found  itlon  of  our  American  sjrstem. 
The  public  apbeal  of  this  proposal  should 
not  be  underea  Llmated. 

Secretary  Bra  man's  program  Is  quite  simi- 
lar in  pattern  x)  Kngllsh  aodaliam  with  its 
subsidized  food ,  etc.  Since  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish leaders  hai  stated  that  the  system  of 
Snglish  social  lam  Is  ths  happy  medium  be- 
tween our  sysu  m  of  capitalism  and  Russian 
contBVBban,  tie  program  may  be  the  restUt 
of  a  aompftxnli  e  between  our  economic  ex- 
perts and  those  3f  Great  Britain.  It  is  In  lins 
with  tbe  whea ;  agreement  which  provides 
for  the  sale  of  wheat  at  the  end  of  5  years 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  at  11.10  per  bushel 
or  one-half  tfai  prlca  needed  to  keep  ths 
United  States  v^lvent. 

It  ta  also  in  accord  with  tha  program  of 
the  ITO  (Interttatlonal  Trade  OrgaalntlaB) 
which  would  divide  world  markato  and  allot 
production  In  a  program  of  International 
social  lam. 


^^ 


MATlISltATICAL   MOMSmOSITT 

But,  even  though  Secretary  Brannan  baa 
thrown  arithmetic  to  ths  four  winds,  two 
times  two  will  still  make  four.  The  program. 
If  put  into  operation,  will  lead  the  American 
people  and  the  world  into  economic  chaos. 
The  rest  of  the  world  needs  a  prosperous 
United  States,  an  Impossibility  unless  we 
maintain  otir  farm  price  structure  at  a  proper 
level  so  that  through  the  seven  times  turn  of 
agricultural  Income  we  can  generate  the  na- 
tional income  for  national  solvency,  full  em- 
ployment snd  prosperity. 

Instead  of  thinking  In  terms  of  reducing 
our  price  to  world  levels,  we  should  recog- 
nise that  world  problems  are  the  result  of  too 
low  a  price  for  its  raw  material  production, 
and  that  tha  only  way  In  which  we  can  help 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  reorganize  foreign 
exchange  and  prices  at  a  par  with  our  own. 
Then  the  world  can  earn  Its  Income  and  the 
international  WPA  carried  on  by  EGA  will 
be  unnecessary. 

The  key  fallacy  leading  to  Secretary  Bran- 
nan's  program  is  the  "cost  of  living"  complex. 
His  experts  don't  seem  to  realize  that  farm  In- 
come is  the  source  of  national  Income  and 
that  higher  farm  prices  do  not  Increase  the 
real  cost  of  living.  SUted  simply,  if  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  pay  80  cents 
for  beefsteak,  the  current  wage  level  and  na- 
tional income  level  can  be  maintained.  If, 
however,  they  wish  to  have  40-cent  steak, 
then  they  will  have  to  be  content  with  one- 
half  of  the  cxirrent  wags  level  and  one- 
half  the  national  income. 

I  would  like  brleny  to  analyee  why  agri- 
culture Is  the  gear  wheel.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  about  6.000,000  farms  and 
approximately  3,800.000  other  business  units. 
In  other  words,  agriculture  has  two-thirds 
of  the  business  units  in  our  economic  cycle. 
It  produces  approximately  70  percent  of  all 
raw  materials  and  70  percent  of  sU  goods 
sold  at  retail  are  made  up  of  the  simple  items 
of  food,  tobacco,  beverage,  clothing,  and 
shoes.  Directly  and  Indirectly  approximately 
70  percent  of  Qur  labor  is  employed  In  the 
production,  processing,  and  distribution  <rf 
farm  products  and  the  services  Incident 
thereto.  A  drop  In  farm  prices  Is  Immedi- 
ately reflected  in  the  dollar  volume  of  this 
70  percent  of  our  economy  and  a  depression 
Is  Inevitable  as  farm  prices  go  below  parity, 
which  In  business  terms  is  the  average  cost 
of  production  plus  the  average  profit  of  all 
business.  The  severity  of  the  depression  will 
ratio  in  direct  proportion  to  the  percentage 
of  fMTlty. 

This  constant  balance  can  be  Illustrated  by 
the  following  table  which  sets  forth  the  vari- 
ous Incomes  at  the  1939  price  level  and  at  tha 
1948  price  level: 
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'  Omwfurin  Inrome  is  sU  products  sold  ftir  rasb  and  all 
lann  uroductR  cun.<mnie4i  oo  lite  Ja*m  or  tb*  total  v»Jue 
Ol  all  iiuui  priHturtiuii. 

•  Ktpenditure>  for  ftiod  *r*  f.ikpn  rmm  Sur^-fy  of  Cnr- 
r«nt  Husinns,  U.  !*  [>«'ii.irtnirnf  of  <'omin««e.ind«lonot 
ini-tiKli)  tobaeeo  and  akobolic  bevera««s. 

IVUV:  ¥um  prlee,  M  iwrwnt  ot  parity.  18«r  IW 
(wrccat  of  parity. 

atrroMATic  bauutcs 
Of  major  Importance  Is  the  almost  equal 
rise  In  dollar  value  for  the  major  segment  of 
our  economy  since  19S0.  In  1989  we  bad 
8.000.000  unemployed  because  of  too  low  a 
farm  price  structure  and  a  national  deficit 
Of  over  13 ,000.000 .000.     In  1948  our  economy 
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bad  recovered  frcm  most  of  the  dislocations 
of  World  War  n  and  the  different  ratios 
were  almost  the  same  ss  1939. 

The  record  of  our  economy  over  the  period 
1929-48  proves  that  these  segments  adjust 
each  other  very  quickly  to  the  price  change 
In  farm  products  and  are  a  practical  con- 
stant In  their  percentage  at  national  Income. 
In  spite  of  all  the  comment  In  regard  to 
the  high  coat  of  living  in  1948,  the  Nation 
didn't  spend  any  greater  percent  of  Its  in- 
come for  food  in  1948  than  in  1939.  In  fact 
the  percentage  was  21  8  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income  in  both  years.  The  constancy 
Of  the  ratio  can  be  Illustrated  with  a  further 
comparison.  In  1930-39,  an  era  of  low  farm 
prteea.  the  cost  of  food  was  24.28  percent  of 
the  national  Income.  In  1948  it  was  24.1 
percent  and  1947  it  was  23.9  percent. 

When  analyzed  on  a  real  basis  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  received  approximately 
15  percent  more  food  per  capita  in  1946-48 
for  the  same  percentage  of  Income  than  he 
"  did  In  1930-39.  Stated  in  similar  terms,  the 
American  worker  received  more  food  for 
an  hour  of  work  In  1947  and  1948  than  any 
other  period  In  history.  It  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  the  »48.800.000.000  of  food 
expenditures  in  1948  was  only  slightly  leas 
than  the  Federal  revenue.  Therefore,  Sec- 
retary Brannan  and  his  aides  should  be  more 
concerned  about  governmental  expenditures 
which  are  extremely  high  whUe  the  cost  of 
living  Is  no  greater  than  in  1939. 

Secretary  Brannan 's  experts.  Instead  of 
realizing  this  fact,  now  intend  to  reduce 
the  price  of  foodstuffs.  If  they  do,  they 
will  reduce  the  national  income  In  direct 
proportion  and  a  depression  will  result. 
Those  who  still  have  a  Job  will  have  a  lower 
food  cost  at  the  expense  of  the  unemployed 
and  Federal  deficits  for  WPA  and  other  Fed- 
eral projects  to  create  employment.  If  they 
pay  the  taxes  for  the  WPA  and  food  subsi- 
dies they  wUl  find  that  their  cost  of  living 
has   Increased. 

This  factor  can  again  be  illustrated  by 
the  record.  In  1948  the  NaUon  spent  ap- 
proximately i60.000,000,000  for  food,  tobacco. 
berarage.  clothing,  and  shoes.  If,  under  the 
j^>»w«>«n  program,  the  prices  of  these  items 
are  permitted  to  seek  their  own  level,  which 
as  I  have  pointed  out  under  a  free  trade 
program  la  the  world  level,  the  retaU  sales 
of  these  products  will  drop  approximately  50 
percent  or  $45,000,000,000. 

As  this  drop  in  retail  sales  volume  takes 
place,  the  retail  merchant  will  lose  the  in- 
come to  pay  taxes  and  current  wages.  As 
wages  In  the  retatt  trade  are  reduced  under- 
consumption wUl  foUow.  Secretary  Brannan 
would  cure  this  underconsvunption  with 
cxirtailment  of  production.  Curtailed  pro- 
duction will  means  a  reduced  flow  of  raw 
materials  through  our  economy  and  further 
unemployment  will  take  place.  This  in  turn 
will  pyramid  the  spiral  downward  and  we 
will  find  our  economy  in  a  regimented  de- 
pnmlon.  Any  attempt  to  collect  taxes  to 
D^t«»»#»  the  budget  will  give  further  impetus 
to  the  depression. 

And  with  labor  and  agriculture  votin«  to- 
gether because  of  their  economic  depend- 
ence upon  the  Government,  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  will  be  easy  to  subdue  through 
taxea  and  capital  levies.  It's  not  a  wry  picaa- 
ant  future  to  contemplate  and  baeoBMa  ut- 
terly ridiculous  in  the  light  of  facta. 

We  will  continue  tn  our  conftskn  tn  an 
attempt  to  get  something  for  nothing.  Lower 
farm  prices.  Instead  of  making  It  possible 
for  the  underprivileged  to  eat,  will  force 
the  inefficient  to  be  unemployed  and  a  ward 
of  society. 

rosmva  ANaLTsa 
With  the  use  of  tbe  raeord  of  the  United 
States  for  the  aO-year  period  in»-4a.  a  clear- 
cut  and  positive  analysis  can  be  made.  For 
«Baple.  the  recotd  ««tt  rrreal  that  for  each 
M  percent  of  pasl^  «Br  agriculture,  vslng 
tbe  simple  comparison  of  prices  received  by 
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tbe  farmer  as  compared  to  prices  paid,  there 
is  involved  10  percent  of  national  Income, 
10  percent  of  total  wages,  10  percent  of  em- 
ployment. 10  percent  consumption,  and  10 
percent  retail  sales  volume.  In  the  period 
1930-39,  using  farm  prices  and  factory  em- 
ployment as  100.  farm  prices  averaged  62 
percent  of  1939  parity  and  employment  was 
81  percent. 

Parity  prices  for  agriculttve  cost  society 
nothing.  Not  tmtil  farmers,  businessmen, 
laboring  people,  and  their  representatives 
in  government  take  the  time  out  to  check 
this  simple  fact,  which  the  reoMtl  of  the 
United  States  so  clearly  proves,  will  we  be 
able  to  solve  our  economic  problems 

BrsBBan  and  his  aides  tn  analyzing  the  Im- 
portance of  agricultural  income  seem  to  rec- 
ognize that  farm  income  must  be  maintained 
to  prevent  a  collapse  erf  our  economy.  But 
in  some  way  or  other  they  seem  to  have 
gotten  their  signals  mixed  up  and  have 
started  fc«r  a  totichdown  march  to  the  depres- 
sion goal  line. 

In  all  fairness  to  them,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  they  are  going  in  the  same 
direction  set  out  in  the  Aiken  farm  bill  with 
Its  go-percent  price  floor.  The  Impossibility 
of  tba  80-percent  price  flo<»  can  be  proved 
from  the  record. 

In  the  5-year  period.  1930-34,  using  the 
current  parity  formula,  agriculture  received 
66  percent  of  parity,  or  6  percent  more  than 
the  floor  price  in  the  Aiken  bill.    We  all  can 
remember   the    unemployment   that    existed 
In  that  period.    In  the  5-year  period  1935-39, 
agriculture  received  84  percent  of  parity,  and 
In  1939  the  census  gave  our  unemployment 
as  8.000.000,  which  was  apprtjxlmately  16  per- 
cent of  our  available  labor  force  in  1939,  or 
1 -percent  unemployment  for  each  1  percent 
that  farm  prices  were  below  parity.    No  pro- 
gram can  malntaJi  full  employment  and  na- 
tional prosperity  imless  it  provides  an  aver- 
age erf  100  percent  of  parity  for  agriculture. 
Once  we  realize  that  the  seven  times  turn 
of  gross  farm  income  Into  national  income  la 
a  positive  force  regardless  of  price  level  and 
that  all  groups  are  benefited  In  direct  pro- 
porticm  by  an  Increase  of  farm  production 
and  parity  prices  for  agrlcult\ire  our  problem 
simplifies  Itself.    It  Is  not  a  question  of  what 
it  will  cost  to  maintain  farm  prices  at  parity. 
It  becomes  a  question  of  what  we  will  lose  if 
we  do  not  support  the  farm  price  structiire 
st  an  average  of  100  parity.     It  becomes  a 
question  of  general  welfare  and  good  business 
operation.    A  return  to  1939  price  levels  would 
mean  a  loss  of  at  least  $125,000,000,000  of 
national  Income. 

WAX  Fcaiao 

The  war  period  proves  the  effect  of  parity 
prices.  After  12  years  of  depression,  1930-41. 
in  which  we  spent  about  $3,000,000,000  per 
year  In  boon-doggling — curtailment  of  Im- 
ports as  a  result  of  the  war— gave  otir 
economy  an  opportunity  to  adjust  Itself  to 
full  production  and  war  costs.  By  the  end 
of  I94I  or  before  our  entry  Into  the  war,  we 
were  back  to  a  level  of  full  employment  and 
oxji  farm  prices  had  recovered  their  1925-29 
parity  with  finished  goods. 

Price  ceilings  during  the  war  prevented 
otnr  economy  from  adjusting  Itself  to  the  in- 
crease In  the  national  debt.  We  could  have 
paid  for  the  war  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
In  tbe  S-year  period,  1943-45,  our  national 
Income  exceeded  all  consumer  expenditures 
during  the  3  years  by  $300,000,000,000.  In- 
stead of  levying  Uxes  to  pay  war  costs  we 
borrowed  the  fxinds  from  our  income.  The 
■mat  ridiculous  part  of  it  all  was  that  we 
rf«n  subsktiaed  otir  food  bill  during  the  war 
and  charged  it  to  the  national  debt. 

With  the  removal  of  the  price  ceilings, 
these  adjustments  to  carry  the  national 
debt  took  place  and  in  1947-48  we  had  the 
highest  employment  In  ratio  to  population 
that  wa  bawe  ever  bad;  we  bad  a  balanced 
natlooal  budget  and  tba  bJgbest  per  capita 


consumption  of  goods  In  history.  Row.  bow- 
ever,  the  effect  of  a  return  of  foreign  pro- 
duction becomes  a  competitive  Item  under 
a  policy  of  free  trade  and  currency  devalua- 
tion. Future  expectatloia  of  these  imports 
and  the  reduction  of  price  floors  to  60  per- 
cent of  parity  January  l,  1950,  under  the 
Aiken  bill,  have  set  the  stage  for  lower  prices 
all  along  the  line. 

In  1948  tbe  85  key  commodities  carried 
in  the  Associated  Press  Commodity  Index 
averaged  approximately  186  percent  of  1936 
as  100.  The  ctirrent  level  Is  160.  This  rep- 
resents a  reduction  of  14  percent  There- 
fore, the  national  Income  of  $224,500,000,000 
In  1948  will  drop  back  at  least  14  percent 
or  approximately  $31,500,000,000.  Our  ex- 
perts call  this  a  mild  adjustment.  This  re- 
duction in  national  Income  will  force  a  re- 
duction as  compared  to  1948  of  14  percent  tn 
retail  sales  volume  and  14  percent  in  total 
wages,  either  through  a  reduction  In  wages 
or  through  imemployment  and  fewer  hours 
of  work  per  week  A  recent  report  of  tha 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
points  out  that  21  peicent  of  our  labor  Is 
working  only  35  hours  per  week  as  a  result 
of  the  price  drop.  The  price  drop  since  Jan- 
uary 1  translated  Into  lovrer  tax  returns 
will  materially  reduce  the  Federal  reventia. 

GOVnUfKSMTAI.  comtOL 
Much  of  this  price  drop  can  be  attributed 
to  the  miserable  handling  of  our  economy  by 
the  departments  that  now  ask  for  still  fur- 
ther controls.  The  different  departments  of 
Government  had  complete  control  ov«r  the 
imports  ant  exports  of  fats  and  oils.  Our  an- 
nual production  of  fats  and  oils  represenU 
about  10,000.000,000  potmds.  All  told,  they 
are  about  10  percent  of  our  agrtcultural  econ- 
omy tn  the  way  of  Income. 

In  the  year  1947  these  departments  re- 
fused to  properly  allocate  fats  and  oils  for 
the  export  market  even  though  Europe  was 
desperately  in  need  of  fats  and  ollt.  They 
carried  out  the  same  policy  in  1948  but  per- 
mitted tmrestricted  Imports.  As  a  direct  re- 
stilt  tn  the  2  years  1947-48  we  had  a  net 
Import  of  approximately  840.000  000  pounds 
of  fats  and  oils.  This  glutted  cur  market  and 
resulted  In  a  complete  demoralization  of  the 
fats  and  oil  jHlces.  Lard  dropped  from  38 
cents  per  pound  to  11  cents.  Tallow  from 
25  cents  to  5  cents  and  other  fats  and  olla. 
like  com  oil.  cottonseed  oil.  peanut  oil.  etc.. 
In  direct  proportion. 

This  In  turn  had  a  repercussion  on  the 
livestock  market.  The  packer.  In  order  to 
recover  the  losses  resulting  from  a  low  lard 
price,  penalized  the  farmer  for  heavy  hogs 
and  penalized  the  consumer  10  to  15  cents 
per  potmd  through  a  higher  price  for  pork 
chopa.  Tbe  end  result  was  a  very  bearlsta 
situation  and  hog  prices  started  to  tumble. 
In  fact  the  miserable  handling  of  the  fats 
and  oils  situation  was  the  prime  mover  In 
the  commodity  pnce  drop. 

I  would  like  to  apply  the  fats  and  oils  situ- 
ation to  Brannan's  farm  program  The  sup- 
port price  iinder  his  program  for  com  Is 
$1.46  per  bushel.  On  the  13  to  I  ratio  of 
corn  to  hogs  this  would  mean  a  support  price 
of  19-cent  hogs.  On  the  basis  of  19-cer.t  bogs 
lard  should  sell  for  25  cenu  per  pound  whole- 
sale. But.  the  planners  have  permitted  It  to 
drop  to  11  cents.  Now  they  are  going  to  sak 
Congress  to  vote  fimds  to  support  the  bog 
price,  etc. 

TAxnr  st'PPoBT 

All  of  this  could  have  been  avcdded  by  the 
simple  process  of  a  tariff  at  the  parity  level. 
The  tariff  would  have  prevented  the  glut  in 
otir  market  and  would  have  supported  the 
faU  and  oils  price  and  in  turn  the  bog  price. 
etc.  If  Brannan  carries  through  his  pro- 
gram and  permits  lard  to  sell  at  11  cents  per 
pound,  hog  prices  to  balance  with  It  srauld 
have  to  drop  to  8  cents  per  poimd.  This 
would  force  Secretary  Brannan  to  pay  tba 
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Smrmm  •»  on  rffrr  300  pemmtm  oT  ba«B  Uv« 
walght  OiiTMit  lard  pric**  »re  similar  to 
tboar  existing  tn  1990.  and  U  f  ann  {»1c«s  w«r« 
pcrmlttMl  to  (tax>p  to  tJutt  1*t»1  In  order  to 
g\x*  the  conaum«r  cheap  food,  tha  Dtpart- 
ment  of  A^rulttirv  vould  hava  to  pay  out 
■ppiilliintilj  •ia.OOO.000.000  to  aialnUln 
Saciratary  Brannan's  tM.00O.00OjMi  parity  m- 
coine  level.  In  addttton.  19M  farm  prlcca 
would  redXKe  our  national  Incone  to  >100.- 

>.ooo. 


AN  AMXSICAN  FAKM  rOOC«AM 

What  baa  happened  tn  the  caae  of  fats  and 
oUa  can  ba  repeated  many  tlmea  with  oth^r 
products  on  a  free- trade  basis.  It  can  hap- 
pen In  textiles,  frulu.  butter,  regctmblca. 
wool,  and  woolen  manufactures,  metals,  pe- 
troleum, etc. 

I  feel  that  creryone  reallxea  that  the  world 
problem  and  the  danger  oi  CfWwnlMa  baa 
lU  roots  in  poverty.  Why  tbon  tftoold  we 
try  to  solve  the  problem  by  helping  to  per- 
petiute  the  low  prices  for  raw  materials  in 
the  reat  of  the  world  and  jeopanttae  our  own 
price  level?  The  greatest  aid  we  can  render 
the  world  Is  to  maintain  a  prosperotis 
economy. 

Therefore.  Secretary  Brannan  should  have 
come  forth  with  a  program  to  maintain  farm 
at  parity  so  as  to  maintain  ftiil  em- 
it and  prosperity  in  the  United 
SUtea. 

Then  he  should  have  recommended  that 
this  price  be  protected  with  a  tariff  at  the 
parity  level  and  that  this  tarifl  be  flexible 
and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  difference  in 
world  prices  and  the  AmBrlcan  cost  level. 

From  that  as  a  foontfotion  the  State  De- 
partment could  notify  the  world  that  we  ex- 
pect them  to  reorganize  their  exchange  and 
price  structure  to  conform  to  that  of  the 
Uuiied  Statea.  and  if  a  wheat  agreement  is 
te  be  signed  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  a 
world  price  of  •2.20  instead  of  tl.lO.  Fur- 
ther, that  ^  the  world  adjusts  its  economy 
on  a  sound  and  prosperous  basis  which  will 
not  require  an  international  WPA  financed 
by  the  United  States,  the  tarifl  will  be  re- 
duced in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
world  prices. 

Such  a  tarifl  would  automatically  provide 
an  indirect  price  support  at  no  cost  for  83 
percent  of  American  production  and  would 
be  equitable  to  all  groups.  To  this  could 
be  added  commodity  loans  at  90  percent  of 
parity  on  the  eight  principal  nonperlshable 
crops,  representing  cpproximately  83  percent 
of  ovir  harvested  production.  The  tarifl  at 
the  parity  level  would  support  our  price  level 
in  the  same  way  that  it  has  for  150  years. 
The  farmer  should  be  permitted  to  produce 
to  the  fullest  extent  compatible  with  good 
soil  conservation.  If  a  shift  in  crops  is  de- 
sired It  can  be  carried  out  through  soil-con- 
serratlon  paymcnta.  which  in  turn  should 
be  considered  as  an  investment  in  a  future 
supply  of  new  wealth  for  the  generations  to 
follow.  Commodity  loans  on  a  known  and 
permanent  basis  can  be  carried  by  the  banks 
In  our  local  communities  and  would  repre- 
sent an  Investment  In  real  wealth  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  maintain  the  price  of  our 
gold  supply.  A  reserve  of  basic  nonperlshable 
crops  in  case  of  drought  and  war  would  be 
more  valuable  than  gold. 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  would  be  very 
minor  as  compared  to  a  Igas  of  tlOO.OOO.- 
000.000  of  national  income  which  will  result 
If  we  do  not  «upport  farm  prices,  and  could 
eosily  be  borne  out  of  a  natkmal  Income 
cmnparable  to  the  t324 .500 .000.000  which  we 
had  In  1948 

The  surplus  tn  the  United  States  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented.  In  1948  our  total 
exports  of  agricultural  products  amounted  to 
83.420  000.000  and  our  imports  amounted  to 
83.150.000  000.  If  «•  bad  etaorged  the  net  ex- 
port of  »270  000.008  to  proOt  ood  loss.  It  would 
be  an  infinitesimal  part  of  ttao  03MJ0O.- 
OOC.OOO  of  national  Income  geniiisUd  In  1048 
through  a  832.000.000  000  gross  farm  toeomo. 


In  fact,  tf  we  ha  d  to  charge  off  the  entire 
export  of  8a.470.00<  .000  out  of  a  national  in- 
come of  8aa4.6OO.0i  tO.OOO  which  we  know  ws 
can  have  with  a  t32.000.000.000  gross  (arm 
income,  it  would  b4  a  small  charge,  indeed,  to 
pof  for  fuU  employment  and  a  solvent  United 
State*. 

With  stich  a  pro(!  ram  we  can  give  the  world 
the  leadership  It  n<  eda  if  the  cold  war  against 
communism  la  to  M  won.  If  we  follow  the 
Brannan  proposol,  we  will  end  up  In  a  de- 
pnmtao  that  wll  make  1932  seem  like  a 
aOBdoy-school  pic  nic  and  communism  will 
have  a  field  day  aid  our  socialized  economy 
will  be  a  close  ccunterpart  to  the  Russian 
system. 

The  real  danger  In  Brannan's  proposal  is 
the  confusion  tt  will  create.  It  may  tend  to 
confuse  Congress  s  nd  prevent  it  from  repeal- 
ing the  Aiken  fani  bill,  which,  if  permitted 
to  operate  after  lanuary  1.  1950.  will  also 
pltmge  us  into  a  depression. 

To  head  off  wtat  may  be  a  full-fledged 
collapse  of  our  «conomy.  Congress,  before 
voting  all  the  fun  Is  for  foreign  aid  from  un 
unknown  national  Income,  should  restore 
the  90-percent  pai  Ity-price  floor  and  protect 
it  as  I  have  outlic  ed.  From  that  as  a  foun- 
dation we  can  mi  ike  a  realistic  attempt  to 
restore  world  eccnomy  on  a  sound  basis. 
Without  that  as  u  foundation  we  will  con- 
tinue to  fxjur  this  resources  of  the  United 
States  down  the  rat  hole  and  destroy  the 
economic  system  that  has  given  6  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  world  45  percent  of 
the  Income  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  history. 

In  conclusion,  1  wish  to  state  that  parity 
for  agriculture  is  the  solution  to  our  eco- 
nomic confusion.  To  have  such  an  eco- 
nomic program  d  oes  not  require  socialism, 
although  tt  does  n  quire  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  own  e<  onomy. 

If  retail  merchants  and  the  factory  work- 
ers realized  that  unchangeable  laws  of  ex- 
change and  arithmetic  will  force  a  loss  of 
approximately  $4  20  in  retail  sales  volume 
and  $4.20  In  total  wages  for  each  81  drop  In 
gross  farm  IncomK.  they  would  want  to  im- 
peach the  Presid(  nt  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress if  farm  priors  are  permitted  to  fall  l>€- 
low  an  average  of  100  percent  of  parity. 

The  program  jf  90-percent  commodity 
loans  and  a  tariff  it  parity  would  permit  our 
prices  to  fluctua  e  between  90  percent  of 
parity  and  110  percent  as  a  celling,  the  in- 
direct effect  of  the  tariff  at  the  parity  level. 
Our  economy  wo  ild  average  approximately 
100  {>ercent  of  paiity.  the  automatic  balance 
in  exchange  of  goods.  It  would  be  strictly 
In  accord  with  ovr  own  American  system. 

Our  forefathers  In  the  Constitution  gave 
Congress  the  po\'er  to  levy  tariffs  and  to 
"regulate  the  val\ie  of  the  dollar."  To  pro- 
vide stability  of  price  at  the  parity  level,  the 
point  of  equal  exchange,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  stable  moretary  system. 

The  so-called  d  jpresslons  of  the  past  have 
been  due  to  price  dislocations  resulting  from 
wildly  fluctuating  farm  prices. 

There  can  be  lo  social  security  without 
price  stability.  ]  'rovlsions  for  Government 
doles  become  a  :  nyth  as  falling  prices  de- 
stroy the  income  af  the  Nation  and  preclude 
taxation  tp  pay  tt  e  bill. 

Our  annual  cycle  of  production  if  priced 
at  an  average  of  p  irity  will  automatically  give 
us  a  level  of  incoi  oe  and  prosperity  in  direct 
proportion  to  our  ability  to  produce  goods— 
the  real  wealth— which  determines  our  eco- 
ncHnlc  welfare. 

The  record  of  tl  le  United  States,  If  properly 
analyzed,  reveals  the  "key  to  prosperity." 
namely,  farm  prli  es  at  parity.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  g^ve  t  tie  world  a  new  message  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  Instead  of  that  we 
find  our  Secrets  7  of  Agriculture  and  his 
■■iBtants  trying  to  get  something  for  noth- 
tng  with  B  propoiiai  that  is  neither  based  on 
sound  economics  or  our  American  system. 


If  we  Insist  on  pricing  wheat  and  other 
farm  producU  at  a  level  of  $1.10  per  bushel 
(or  wheat  instead  of  82.20.  then  we  must  be 
content  with  only  one-hall  of  our  current 
income  and  wage  level.  Yes;  then  we  must 
be  content  with  socialism  and  communlam 
Instead  of  economic  and  civil  freedooa. 
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1  Estimated  for  194S. 

XOTE.— Oross  farm  Income  is  total  farm  proflurtion 
sold,  plus  farm  products  u-stnl  on  the  farm.  Tot:jI  aver- 
age p»Tcent:i!re  of  frros-s  farm  income  to  national  income 
14.3  percent  or  approximately  $1  of  gross  (arm  production 
to  $7  of  national  income. 

Averauf  perc«'nl;i>:e  of  total  farm  and  mineral  produc- 
tion 31  2or  approximately  $1  of  raw  material  income,  farm 
and  mine,  for  each  *5  of  national  income.  Fercrntaite  of 
parity  for  raw  inaterial<)  determines  the  percent  of 
prosperitv  and  each  1  percent  of  parity  for  raw  materials 
represents  apjwoximately  $2,000,0(io,(iuj  of  national 
income  Society  cannot  afTord  to  permit  raw  material 
prices  to  po  b«'iow  parity  and  employment  and  national 
inct.mewillratio  directly  to  raw  materialiiK-omeinratios 
set  out  above. 

Analysis  or  H.  R   2368  bt  Hon.  Ben  F.  Jen- 
sen, or  Iowa 

On  February  7.  19^9,  I  Introduced  in  the 
House  cf  Representatives  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1949.  This  new  bill.  H.  R.  2368— 
a  revised  and  improved  soll-coniervatlon  pro- 
gram based  on  H.  R.  4417,  which  I  Introduced 
in  1947— provides  for  lasting  benefits  to  the 
farmer  and  to  every  American. 

This  legislation  provides  a  national  land 
policy,  and  the  legislative  framework  for  the 
effective  administration  of  a  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  soil-conservation 
program  that  will  assist  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  conserve  and  make  proper  use 
of  their  soil  and  water  resources — and  will 
get  the  Job  done  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  addition,  there  are  provisions  which 
will  help  to  correct  the  problem  of  surplus 
In  certain  crops.  Land-use-conversion  pay- 
ments win  encourage  farmers  to  use  some 
of  the  land  contributing  to  such  surplus 
for  the  production  of  crops  for  which  there 
is  greater  iemand,  such  "is  gras-  for  meat 
and  dairy  livestock  and  timber.  When  the 
proper  and  necessary  changes  tn  land  use  are 
made  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  need  for 
acreage  allotments.  In  bringing  about  a  bal- 
ance In  agriculture  production  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  better  enabled  to  support  farm 
prices  permanently  at  a  full  90  percent  of 
parity. 

By  usuig  about  8100.000.000  annually  of 
the  funds  now  being  used  for  soil -conserva- 
tion payments,  for  land-use  conversion 
payments,  as  provided  in  my  bill.  24.000.000 
acres  of  land  could  be  converted  from  soil- 
depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops  in 
the  next  6  years.  This  would  bring  our  food.  ■ 
feed,  grain,  fiber,  and  meat  production  into 
better  balance,  and  greatly  usslst  tn  flood 
prevention,  and  eoU.  woodland,  and  water 
conservatiou. 
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Conservation  psyments  and  grants-ln-sld 
are  provided  In  such  manner  that  the  tax- 
payer can  be  assured  that  the  Nation  will 
Moeive  a  dollars  worth  of  benefiu  in  true, 
cflective   soil   conservation   for  every   dollar 
spent.     Farmers  receive  more  responslblUty 
In  administering  their  own  national  soil  and 
water  conservation  program.    No  new  agen- 
cies are  establUhed.    The  SoU  Conservation 
Service.   Extension   Service,   and  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  are  each  given 
more  responsibility  and  without  duplication. 
If  H.  R.  2368  becomes  the  law  of  the  land 
It  will  begin  to  bring    •soillcide"  to  an  end. 
the  crime  too  often  committed  against  the 
priceless  topsoll  of  mother  earth.    It  will  to- 
sure  s  more  stable  income  for  our  farmers, 
which  in  turn  wUl  insure  an  adequate  and 
stable  Income  for  workers,  business,  and  in- 
dustry. It  will  be  an  effective  program  to  help 
reduce   price-depressing   siupluses:    Increase 
the  speed  and  quality  of  soU-conservatlon 
work  In  the  Nation,  whUe  strengthening  the 
farmer-managed  institutions  engaged  to  such 
work:  keep  more  rainfall  on  the  land  where 
It  faUs.  and  thus  lower  flood  crests  and  re- 
duce   reservoir   sedimentation:    give    better 
protection  of  our  rich  agrlctUtural  uplands 
and   bottom  lands,   human  lives,  livestock, 
and  bulldlngr.    save  the  taxpayers'— your— 
money  through  a  more  efflcient  and  effective 
farmer-managed  water,  woodland,  and  soil- 
conservation   program:    provide   the   legisla- 
tive and   administrative   framework   to  put 
our  agricultural  house  to  order— for  any  na- 
tional or  International  emergency. 

MATIOMAL  LAND  FOUCT 

A  productive  and  prosperous  agriculture 
Is  a  must  for  the  Nations  prosperity.  The 
wealth  of  our  Nation  is  whcAly  dependent 
upon  the  productivity  of  our  soU.  As  the 
topsoU  is  destroyed  or  weskened  through 
erosion  or  overuse,  the  productive  capacity 
of  that  land  le  lowered.  Food  cosU  rise  and 
a  lowered  standard  of  living  resulU.  This 
legislation  provides  that  we  use  our  agricul- 
tural land  withto  its  capablUtles  for  safe 
production,  and  that  we  treat  each  acre  to 
accordance  with  Its  needs. 

MATIOMAI.  COKSDIVATIOK  srBVrT 

Early  compleUon  of  a  Nstion-wlde  survey 
of  our  farm,  ranch,  and  woodlands  to  de- 
termine the  producUve  capacity  and  con- 
servation needs  of  each  acre  is  provided.  A 
land  capabUlty  map  shall  then  be  made 
available  to  each  landowner,  showing  how 
each  acre  should  be  used  according  to  its 
capabilities  for  safe  production. 

COKSESVATIOW    TIMrrABLa 

A  conservation  timetable  shall  be  developed 
as  a  guide  to  the  Nation  to  detennining  the 
speed  with  which  cur  farm,  ranch,  and  wood- 
lands should  be  treated  to  prevent  fturther 
extensive  damage. 

socNO  rasM  units 

H  R  2368  win  assist  landowners  to  scquir- 
tag  acreage  to  complete  a  profitable  farm,  and 
thus  reduce  much  land  overuse  resulUng 
from  uneconomic-size  units. 

TBCHNTCAL  ASSUTAMCS 

Technical  help  for  effecting  proper  land 
use  and  conservation  treatment  shall  be 
made  available  to  all  farmers.  Inside  con- 
servation districts,  technical  help  shall  In- 
cltMlc  on-site  assistance  to  plan  and  apply 
a  properly  coordinated  conservaUon  program. 
Until  a  district  is  organized,  such  help  shall 
be  limited  to  helping  farmers  carry  out  the 
more  simple  but  effective  conservation 
practices. 

coMsaavATioN  fatmikts 

To  encourage  proper  use  and  cons«Tatlon 
of  our  agricultural  resources,  land-use  con- 
version, soil-conserving,  and  soil-bulldlng 
payments  and  grants-to-sid  shaU  be  made 

svailable.  ^ 

Class  A:  To  svold  surplvises  resulting  from 
overuse  of  the  land,  payments  shall  be  made 
to  assist  fanners  to  converting  the  use  of 


land  that  has  been  for  iton  previous  two  or 
more  years  to  grato,  row.  and  other  soil-de- 
pleting crops.  This  will  encourage  a  balanced 
production  of  food.  feed,  grains,  and  fiber, 
and  promote  a  greater  production  of  meat 
and  dairy  livestock,  and  timber  crops. 

Class  B:  Psymenu  shall  be  made  to  help 
farmers  defray  the  cost  of  applying  certato 
permsnent  or  semlpermanaBt  aoU-  and  wa- 
ter-conservation measures.  Generally,  such 
payments  shall  be  made  only  once. 

Class  C:  As  an  added  tooentive  to  encour- 
age farmers  to  hold  their  t<^psoU  through 
proper  land  use,  and  other  s<Al-  and  water- 
conservation  practices,  class  C  payments  may 
also  be  made  annually  for  recurring  prac- 
tices thst  will  retard  depletion  of  sc^  fer- 
tUity. 
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This  leglslstlon  recogniaes  that  farmers 
themselves  are  best  qualified  to  administer 
their  own  national  conservation  program  on 
a  local  and  community  level.  Fanner- voted 
conservation  districts  orgsnlzed  under  the 
laws  of  respective  Ststes  and  directed  by 
their  respective  boards  of  soll-oonservstlon 
commissioners  and  supervisors,  and  cotmty 
agricultural  conservation  sssoclstlon,  and 
State  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion committees  shaU  be  the  prtoclpal  farm- 
er-managed organizations  through  which 
the  Oovemment  shall  assist  farmers  with 
their  soil-  and  water -conservation  problems. 

aCEMCIES  TO  BZ  CSIB 

Primarily,     three    governmental     agencle* 
shall  carry  out  the  provisions  (rf   this  act 
Each  is  well-schooled  to  the  art  of  doing  its 
part  to  soil  and  water  conservation. 


son.  COMSISVATIOW 

Because  It  Is  Impractical  to  separate  the 
technical,  conservation  pajrment.  and  grants- 
in-aid  assistance  to  soil  conservation,  erosion 
control,  drainage,  irrigation,  water -conserva- 
tion development,  and  flood  prevention  on 
farm  and  ranch  land,  the  SoU  C<mservsilon 
Service  shaU  be  responsible  for  all  such  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  except  for  the  specific 
responsibilities  ot  County  Agricultural  Con- 
servaUon Association  and  State  Production 
ICarkettog  Administration  committees. 
crmsioN  szsvicz 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  needed 
personnel  for  county  extension  staffs  for  edu- 
cational work  to  conservation  dlstricu  and 
to  areas  critically  to  need  at  conservation 
treatment  not  now  to  conservation  districts. 

raOOlXmOM  and  UAMMXTOIO  AB«€Iin«T«AT10N 

The  Coxmty  Agricultural  Conservation  As- 
sociation and  State  Production  and  Market- 
ing Admtoistratlon  committees  shall  be  the 
acmu  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
making  all  class  A.  B.  and  C  cocaerratlon 
payments. 

rZDSaAL  LANDS 

With  cooperation  of  the  agency  having  Jur- 
isdiction, all  of  the  conservaUon  survey,  time 
table,  and  technical  assistance  provisions  of 
titi«  act  may  be  made  available  for  the  eon- 
•erration  of  federally  controUed  lands. 

We  mtist  save  the  soU  by  which  we  live 
Rich  producUve  soU  will  insure  the  survival 
of  Anierlca. 


A  Frieadly  ABslysis  of  the  Cohmbia 
River  BiUs— Part  3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRKSKNTATIVM 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1949 
Mr.    HORAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  today.  I  in- 


clude the  third  and  final  part  of  my 
analysis  of  the  four  major  proposals  for 
Columbia  River  regional  legi5laticn  pend- 
ing before  this  Congress.  Tlie  firs:  part 
am)eared  in  the  Ricobd  for  April  26  and 
the  second  was  printed  in  the  May  3 
issue. 

A  Famtw-T  Analtsjs  or  ma  Cot.oii«u 

Rnrsi  Bnxa — Past  t 
Wherever  the  subject  of  Columbia  Valley 
resource  development  has  come  up  to  the 
past  several  years,  people  aU  over  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  almost  without  exception 
found  themselves  saying:  Certainly,  we  favor 
the  prtodple  of  coordinated  development— 
cerUtoly,  we  feel  that  the  present  methods 
can  be  improved — certainly,  we  hope  to  Itod 
a  way  of  composing  otir  differences — but 
whatever  solution  Is  arrived  at,  we  want  to 
keep  for  ourselves  a  definite  measure  of 
local  control. 

In  every  discussion  of  this  subject,  the 
overriding  factor  baa  always  been  the  ques- 
tion of  local  control.  Objectors  to  the  origi- 
nal ColumbU  VaUey  Authority  bills  usually 
centered  their  fire  on  the  fact  that  the  CVA 
would  be  domtoated  entirely  by  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  that  the  people  living  to  the  re- 
gion would  have  absolutely  no  voice  to  de- 
termlntog  the  policies  according  to  which 
the  ColumbU  region  would  be  developed 
and  ruled. 

So  I  think  it  fitting  and  necessary  that  I 
conclude  this  series  of  three  discussions  of 
the  Columbia  Blver  legislation  before  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  with  a  comparison  of 
the  effect  upon  local  control  of  the  Colum- 
bia region's  resources  which  would  be  worked 
by  each  of  the  four  major  proposals  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing.  If  there  is 
any  one  consideration  which  will  be  ovar- 
ridtog  In  Importance  when  and  If  these  bUla 
are  given  public  hearings  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  to  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
that  overriding  consideration  wlU  be,  local 
control. 

It  was  precisely  because  of  the  utter  con- 
tempt for  local  control — the  complete  disre- 
gard of  participation  by  the  people  in  policy 
matters— contained  to  the  first  CVA  Mils 
that  I  began  to  work  cm  a  proposal  to  achieve 
the  end  of  coordtoated  development  and 
still  give  the  balance  of  control  to  the  people 
who  live  to  the  region  to  be  served. 

It  has  alvrays  been  my  contention  that  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  NOTthwest  have  no  more 
desire  to  be  ruled  from  Washington.  D.  C, 
than  from  Wall  Street.  It  has  been  Impos- 
sible for  me,  therefore,  to  support  any  bUl 
having  to  do  with  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
agency  for  Northwest  development  m  which 
the  people  who  Uve  withto  the  drainage  area 
at  the  ColumbU  Blver  were  not  given  an 
effective  voice  to  the  determination  of  policy 
and  the  administration  of  the  program.  In 
this  I  hsve  been  supported  by  thousands  of 
fanners,  workers,  and  businessmen,  who  over 
a  period  of  many  years  have  been  to  the 
•^es,  but"  category  whenever  CVA  was  under 
discussion.  They  are  the  ones  who  always 
ssy,  "I  m  tn  favor  of  the  prtodple  of  CVA, 
but  I  want  some  provision  for  local  control." 
I  have  said  it  before — and  I  want  right 
now  to  say  it  agata— of  the  four  major  pro- 
poaals  for  ColumbU  River  development,  there 
la  only  <me  to  which  there  Is  an  effective 
provision  for  local  participation.  That  one  is 
my  own  bill  for  a  Columbu  Interstate  Com- 
mission. 

Anyone  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  saya 
he  wants  local  control  of  a  CVA  will  be  able 
to  do  so  honestly  If  he  Insists  that  the  ad- 
mtoistratlon biU  be  so  amended  as  to  include 
the  majcw  local  control  provisions  of  my  CIC 
bilL  That  todudes  the  doiens  of  Granges. 
Ubor  tinlons.  and  other  organizations  which 
to  the  past  few  months  have  sent  resolutions 
and  petitions  to  Congress,  placing  themselves 
oa  record  as  fsvorlng  a  CVA.  provided  it 
assures  a  measure  of  home  rule  or  Vocal 
control. 
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Row.  lei  xm  rnnmint  thw  four  proposals 
and  M*  Juai  what  tbcy  do  provide  in  th«  way 
of  participation  by  the  i>eopl«  whose  lives 
and  futures  depend  upon  the  activities  of 
any  Columbia  regional  agency  which  might 
be  formed. 

The  first  bill,  you  remember,  was  the  origi- 
nal Columbia  Valley  Authority.  In  It  there 
were  only  two  places  in  which  local  Interests 
were  even  mentioned.  The  CVA.  In  drawing 
up  Its  master  plan  for  the  area,  would  be 
Instructed  to  enlist  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  State  and  local  governments.  The  CVA 
was  perfectly  free  to  reject  that  advice. 
There  was  no  provision  for  local  hearings, 
formal  protest  on  the  part  of  parties  injured 
by  activities  of  the  CVA,  or  any  band  in  the 
selection  and  spproval  of  the  personnel  se- 
lected to  run  the  agency.  There  a-as  a  state- 
it  to  the  effect  that  State  laws  regarding 
rights  were  to  be  respected — except 
that  the  rest  of  the  bill  gave  the  Authority 
sufllcient  power  to  drctunvent  them  almost 
at  wUl. 

There  is.  to  be  sure,  the  Joint  Reclamation 
Bureau-Army  engineers  plan,  which  was  an- 
nounced April  14  of  this  year  and  heralded 
by  the  bitter  CVA  opponenu  as  a  States' 
rights  plan.  It  Is.  of  course,  no  such  thing. 
It  is  based  on  a  series  of  compromises  be- 
tween the  differing  proposals  of  these  two 
Federal  constnictlon  agencies.  In  which  the 
States  concerned  had  very  little  to  say.  It 
would  be  carried  out  throxigh  the  present 
Columbia  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee. 
which  Is  ptirely  a  voluntary  organization  ex- 
isting only  by  will  of  the  several  Federal 
agencies,  which  set  it  up  and  invited  the 
State  governors  to  sit  in  on  lU  meetings. 
This  Inter-Agency  Committee  has  no  statu- 
tory authority,  can  mskc  no  decisions  bind- 
ing on  anyone,  and  is  not  authorized  to 
•peak  on  behalf  of  any  of  its  member  agen- 
cies or  States. 

I  have  pointed  out  time  and  again  that 
many  of  thoee  who  constantly  speak  of  car- 
rying on  developnent  of  the  Columbia  re- 
gion through  existing  agencies  u«  the  same 
ones  who  constantly  criticize  thos*-  same  ex- 
isting agencies  either  for  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  desires  of  the  people  or  for 
allegedly  meddling  in  local  affairs  which  are 
none  of  their  concern.  As  things  are  con- 
stituted today,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
the  administrators  of  those  agencies  to  do 
their  Jobs  and  not  run  afoul  of  one  criticism 
or  the  other.  I  have  developed  this  particu- 
lar argument  several  times  before  and  have 
yet  to  have  any  of  these  States-rlghters  ex- 
piaftB  the  paradox. 

The  fact  remains  that  today  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  people  who  actually  live  there 
have  very  little  to  say  directly  toward  de- 
termining the  policies  according  to  which 
the  Columbia  region  will  be  developed.  The 
fact  is  that  on  many  occasions  in  the  past, 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  has 
been  fnatrated  by  action  of  federal  agency 
beads  or  a  Congress  in  which  the  Paclhc 
Northwest  States  have  only  a  fraction  of  the 
strength  necessary  to  have  any  real  effect 
t>M  majority.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
politics:  It  is  a  question  of  .simple 
Ulcs  that  the  people  of  the  North- 
will  have  an  effective  role  In  the  deter- 
mination of  their  own  future  only  when  it 
Is  guaranteed  to  them  by  law. 

It  was  because  of  these  objections  to  the 
original  CVA  bill  and  the  Impatience  I  felt 
with  the  status  quo  that  I  first  proposed  the 
Columbia  Intersute  Commission  bUl.  In  It, 
Ibave  combmed  a  formula  for  giving  to  the 
people  of  the  area  the  measure  of  local  con- 
trol they  desire  and  should  have.  I  feel  that, 
rsgardieas  of  the  name  given  to  any  agency 
for  the  Northwest— whether  It  be  called  an 
AnUionty.  an  Administration,  or  a  Com- 
mission—the  impr/rtant  thing  Is  that  the 
prtoclple  of  effective  local  control  be  In- 
corporated Into  It. 

In  my  CIC  bUl,  I  made  two  specific  seU 
(f  provtslona  for  part ict{)et ion  by  the  peo- 
ple,    ru-st,  X  required   that   a   majority   of 
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Directors — four  of  the  five — be 
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Advl^ry  Council,  under  my  bill, 

representative  of  the  peo- 

and  would  have  a  positive 

under  the  CIC,  it  can  truly 

11  does  provide  a  real  meas- 

itrH  over  the  activities  of  the 

co|i8ider  the  gestures  toward 
which  have  been  included 
administration's   new   CVA   bill.     In 
policy   contained   in   the 
the  Truman  CVA  bill,  the 
to  seek  the  advice,  assist- 
cooperftlon  of  the  people  of  the 
public  and  private  organ- 
says  that  this  advice  shall 
the  fullest  possible  extent. 
members  of  the  Board  would 
de  Its  of  the  area,  the  people 
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cific statutory  membership,  form,  or  tenure 
of  existence — Indeed  no  existence  at  all  other 
than  what  the  CVA  Board  cares  to  give 
them — it  cannot  be  Inferred  In  any  other 
way  but  that  these  councils  will  be  mere 
puppets.  In  no  sense  can  they  be  said  to 
be  in  a  position  effectively  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  region.  Certainly,  these  very 
illusory  advisory  councils  provided  for  in  the 
Administration  bill  cannot  be  said  to  give 
anything  even  remotely  resembling  local  con- 
trol. 

Like  every  other  resident  of  the  faclflc 
Northwest  yvho  sincerely  wants  to  see  this  gi- 
gantic program  of  resource  development  han- 
dled in  the  moat  efficient,  economical, 
and  representative  manner,  I  do  hop)e  that 
we  can  have  some  full-scale  public  hearings 
on  these  Columbia  legislation  bills — held  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  where  the  people  most 
affected  can  participate  in  and  listen  to  the 
evidence — so  that  all  of  us  can  use  every 
good  and  sound  and  valid  idea  we  have  to- 
ward working  out  the  most  acceptable  solu- 
tion. It  may  be  that  in  that  manner  we  can 
evolve  a  better  approach  toward  the  problem 
of  regional  development,  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud.  To  that  end,  I  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  supply,  to  anyone  who  will  write 
me,  copies  of  all  four  of  these  major  pro- 
posals, so  that  you  who  live  out  there  can 
study  them  for  yourselves  and  determine 
which  method  you  think  best.  That  is  the 
only  basis  upon  which  you  should  make  the 
decisions  you  must  make. 


Standard  Cyaniding  Mine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 
Tuesday,  May  10.  1949 

Mr.    BARING.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Lovelock  Review-Miner: 
Standard  Plant  Closes,  Will  Be  Sold,  Torn 
Down— Increased      Cost      of      Operation 
Causes    Fold-Up — Government    Interfeb- 
ince.  Gold  Monopoly  Also  Blamed 

Complete  close  down  of  the  Standard 
cyanlding  mine  and  mill  took  place  Wednes- 
day, according  to  Manager  H.  L.  Hazen. 

The  big  500-ton  cyanlding  mill  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Western  Machinery  Co., 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  will  be  dismantled 
and  sold.  The  mining  camp  of  over  100 
people  will  be  completely  wiped  out. 

Cause  of  the  fold-up  is  the  stable  price  of 
gold  while  all  operating  costs  rose  from  a 
fifth  to  over  twice  what  they  were  when  oper- 
ations started. 

Figures  showing  why  Standard  Mine  failed  to 
pay  out 
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BLAICC    rCDEBAL    COVZaNMKWT 

Those  Involved  In  the  operation  blame  tha 
Federal  Government  for  the  loss  of  the  plant. 
The  Government's  monopoly  of  gold  and  re- 
fusal to  allow  It  to  be  sold  on  a  free  market 
la  blamed  directly  by  them  for  the  shut-down. 
Had  gold  been  allowed  to  be  sold  on  a  world 
market,  the  county  and  State  would  have 
continued  to  benefit  from  the  big  operation. 

BMPLOTED    eS     WORKXBS 

The  mining,  trucking,  and  milling  outfits 
Involved  have  employed  an  average  of  65. 
A  monthly  pay  roll  of  $10,000.  was  main- 
tained with  an  estimated  18.000  being  spent 
In  Lovelock  and  a  considerable  amotint  in 
Imlay  and  Winnemucca.  Labor  accounted 
for  approximately  half  the  operating  costs. 

The  only  cost  that  didn't  go  up  was  power 
furnished  by  the  Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co. 
The  price  remained  the  same  throughout 
the  operation. 

standard  oil  men  start  work 

The  property  was  acquired  by  a  group  of 
Standard  Oil  men.  known  as  the  Standard 
Syndicate  In  1935.  They  took  a  bond  and 
option  on  It  from  a  prospector.  Jim  Lally,  and 
his  grubstaker,  the  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  J.  A.  Sanders.  Both  are  dead.  In 
1939  development  work  started  and  one  of 
the  best  developed  properties  In  the  history 
of  Nevada  resulted.  The  deposit  was  thor- 
oughly engineered  by  shafts,  winzes,  raises, 
tunnels,  and  drillings.  Numerous  checks 
were  made  on  assays.  It  was  found  to  be 
a  giant  slab  that  had  slid  Into  the  area  from 
some  unknown  region. 

The  Western  Machinery  Co.  erected  a  mill 
on  the  property,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
In  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  parts  were 
automatic.  Essential  machinery  was  In 
duplicate  to  prevent  break-downs. 

All  mining  was  by  power  shovel  and  tbe 
ore  was  trucked  a  short  distance  to  the  mill 
by  large  trucks.  Until  the  last  year  all  min- 
ing and  trucking  was  contracted,  the  Kuk- 
man  Pitt  Co.  doing  most  of  it.  At  one  stage 
of  operation,  the  shovels  dug  into  ore  that 
was  comparatively  rich  for  the  area,  but  was 
considered  in  too  far  for  pit  operation.  The 
terraces  were  carefully  watched  as  some  of  it 
was  mined.  They  slid  in  when  no  men  or 
machinery  were  at  work  but  ended  operations 
on  that  phase. 

One  of  the  greatest  expenses  was  removal 
of  overburden,  but  the  decisive  thing  was  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  milling. 

The  total  amount  of  waste  through  strip- 
ping was  2.335,000  tons.  The  total  tons  of 
ore  milled  was  1,005,262.  Total  bullion  re- 
covered amounted  to  •1,634,437.  For  every 
ounce  of  silver  recovered,  one  ounce  of  gold 
was  obtained,  or  about  10  cents  worth  of  sliver 
to  every  dollar's  worth  of  gold.  If  40  cents 
worth  of  gold  that  was  locked  in  a  form  not 
touched  by  cyanidlzatlon  could  have  been 
recovered,  the  mine  could  have  operated  in- 
definitely even  at  today's  prices. 

During  the  last  2  years,  average  heads  fell 
to  91.65  per  ton  and  average  costs  increased 
to  $1.60  per  ton.  The  tail  loss  averaged  40 
cents  per  ton.  so  It  required  $2  per  ton  In 
the  heads  to  break  even.  As  much  as  750 
tons  of  ore  was  put  through  the  mill  over  a 
24-hour   period. 

During  one  period,  when  stripping  could 
not  keep  up  with  milling,  old  Rye  Patch 
dumps  were  milled.  Only  250  tons  per  day 
could  be  handled  but  an  operation,  at  least 
rich  enough  to  pay  expenses  and  keep  the 
crews  together,  was  carrrled  out. 

The  life  of  the  mill  could  have  been  pro- 
longed had  the  mine  investors  been  able  to 
get  a  lease  on  all  the  old  Rye  Patch  mine 
property.  They  succeeded  in  making  a  deal 
on  patented  ground  but  holders  of  Govern- 
ment ground  refused  to  work  anything  out. 
The  Standard  people  refused  to  take  a  chance 
on  ore  being  discovered  on  patented  ground 
outcropping  on  other  property. 


One  of  the  biggest  blows  given  the  opera- 
tion was  dealt  by  the  Federal  GoTernmcnt 
Order  No.  L-308  closing  down  all  gold  mines. 
It  was  the  only  Industry  so  treated,  except 
horse  racing,  which  was  closed  down  for  a 
period  of  8  weeks  during  the  reoent  war. 
The  company  was  practically  forced  to  sell 
Its  crushing  plant  for  $25,000.  Replacement 
cost  $125,000.  The  mill,  priced  at  $500,000, 
had  $325,000  paid  on  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  Government  wartime 
order,  the  mine  was  closed  from  1942  to  the 
fall  of  1945.  It  took  real  sacrificing  to  pre- 
vent the  mill  returning  to  the  constructors. 

The  company  filed  on  and  prospected  a 
large  deposit  2  miles  north  of  the  original 
mine.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that  it  might 
save  the  set-up.  Recently  the  mill  operated 
on  development  ore  that  proved  very  profit- 
able, but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  pocket.  Ore 
was  discovered  that  could  have  been  milled 
but  the  overburden  was  great.  Large  sums 
of  money  were  advanced  on  the  chance  that 
the  set-up  could  be  maintained.  When  it 
was  found  that  a  profitable  operation  could 
not  be  maintained,  the  close-down  order  was 
issued. 

Last  year  it  tpptued  that  the  Standard 
plant  could  be  converted  to  a  concentrator 
of  fluorspar.  An  option  was  taken  by  a  well- 
known  Nevada  financier  on  the  large  fluor- 
spar property  in  Black  Canyon,  now  owned 
by  Schwabrow  and  Scbendel.  A  search  of 
the  market  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  a  large  enough  market  on  the  Pacific 
coast  to  absorb  the  output  and  that  most  of 
the  fluorspar  U  used  In  tbe  sUel  Industry 
in  the  East. 


General  Claj  and  Hit  Great  Senricei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  10,  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  bpeaker.  In 
my  extension  of  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  entitled  "Blockade  Off  May  12," 
appearing  in  the  Bo.«ton  Post  of  May  5. 
1949.  commending  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
and  properly  so.  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ices and  leadership  in  Germany.  Gen- 
eral Clay  merits  the  thanks  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  his  exceptional  work  and 
results. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BLOCKADE    OFT    MAT     13 

The  world  heartening  announcement  Is 
made  that  the  four  powers.  United  States, 
Britain.  France,  and  Russia,  have  agreed  to 
lift  the  Berlin  blockade  on  May  12,  prepara- 
tory to  a  new  meeting  of  representatives  of 
these  powers  to  take  place  May  23. 

To  be  strictly  factual  it  should  be  said  that 
the  Berlin  blockades  are  being  lifted  on  that 
date,  for  actually  there  were  two  blockades — 
one  imposed  by  Russia  on  goods  moving  to 
Berlin  and  a  counterblockade  by  the  Western 
Powers  on  goods  going  into  the  Russian,  or 
eastern  sone  of  Germany.  In  reoent  months 
reports  have  been  leaking  out  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  this  coim- 
terblockade,  while  because  of  the  air  lift 
their  blockade  against  Berlin  was  InefTective. 
So  It  appears  Russia  has  had  enough  of  this 
game. 

It  Is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  man 
who  was  responsible  lor  carrying  the  Western 
Powers  successfully  through  this  perilous 
crisis.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  has  at  the  same 
time  announced  his  retirement  as  miliury 
governor    of    Germany    to    take    eflect    on 


May  13.  He  held  on  to  this  post  against  his 
desires  until  the  }ob  was  completed — and 
now  he  should  be  welcomed  home  with  a 
great  tribute. 

For  General  Clay  proved  to  be  an  pxoep- 
tional  administrator  in  a  situation  where 
one  false  move  or  mistake  when  the  Berlin 
blockade  was  boiling  might  well  have  precip- 
itated the  third  world  war.  At  times  we 
were  probably  closer  to  a  renewal  of  war 
than  most  people  realized. 

Incidentally,  President  Truman's  policy  of 
retaining  outstanding  military  men  in  key 
diplomatic  posts,  which  has  been  so  severely 
criticized  by  his  opponents,  has  proved  its 
value  in  each  instance.  Who  among  the 
pseudo  politicians  who  usually  are  appointed 
to  these  posts,  because  of  their  large  contri- 
butions to  campaign  funds,  could  have  done 
so  well  as  Generals  MacArthur,  Marshall, 
Bedell  Smith,  and  Clay? 

What  Russia  will  now  request  at  the  forth- 
coming conference  remains  to  be  divulged, 
but  intimations  are  being  handed  out  by 
the  Russian  press.  These  suggest  that  Rus- 
sia will  strive  to  upset  the  creation  of  the 
new  western  German  state  snd  contend  that 
Germany  be  unified,  with,  of  course,  tbe 
object  of  Communist  Influence  awsy  out  of 
proportion  to  their  present  numbers.  There 
will  be  demands  for  modification  of  Allied 
control  of  the  great  steel  snd  coal  resources 
of  the  Ruhr  to  g\iarantee  to  Rtissla  a  certain 
percentage  of  tbts  industrial  output. 

That  Is  a  hurdle  still  to  be  overcome;  bat 
St  least  we  have  gained  one  great  victory  In 
the  cold  war  by  the  lifting  of  the  blocksde. 


Radio  Addreti  of  Hon.  Doaald  L.  Jackton, 
of  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or  CALXrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Representative  Donald 
L.  Jackson,  of  California,  over  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.  network  on  Satur- 
day evening.  May  7,  1949: 

GKxxl  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  as  an  American 
who  has  a  vital  interest  not  only  in  where 
we've  hetn  but  where  we  are  going.  I  deem  It 
a  privilege  and  an  obligation  to  discuss  with 
the  listening  audience  tonight  President  Tru- 
man's pro{>osal  for  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance for  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  question  the  President's  motives 
In  suggesting  another  step  along  the  road  to 
all-out  and  complete  control  of  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  every  American  citizen,  but  I 
must  take  Issue  with  any  program  which  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  area  of  compulsion  by 
goveimment.  which  area  has  spread  during 
tbe  past  few  years  until  no  life,  no  home,  no 
business  is  today  in  the  stmlight  of  total  lib- 
erty of  action  under  law. 

We  Americans  reoogniae  and  subscribe  to 
the  necessity  for  a  reasonable  measure  of 
compulsion  in  our  relationships  with  con- 
stituted authority. 

We  complain  about  the  police  officers  aad 
the  red  tape  of  local  bureaucracies  in  oar 
home  communities,  but  we  accept  tbe  Inevi- 
tabUlty  of  these  conditions  because  of  an 
underlying  knowledge  In  otir  own  minds  that 
the  alternative  to  order  and  law  Is  chaos  and 
turmoil. 

But  compulsion  from  our  Federal  G^.v.m- 
mcnt  is  anotber  matter.     The  Pretadeat  at 
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tbe  United  States  U  not  Joe  Jones,  the  local 
constable;  nor  la  Mr.  Ewlng  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  a  member  of  your  local  city 
council.  These  gentlemen  In  Washlugtop 
are.  \o  moat  people,  simply  names,  names 
which  have  too  frequently  been  associated 
with  raids  by  the  Federal  Government  upon 
your  weekly  pay  checks. 

Social  security  is  a  wonderful  thing.  To  be 
■ocially  secure  means  that  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  in  a  social  and  physical  sense.  Were 
It  possible  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end 
without  penalty,  such  a  legislative  measure 
would  pass  the  Congress  without  dissent. 
What.  then,  are  the  practical  obsUcles  to  the 
achievement  of  this  immediate  Utopia  with- 
out further  delay. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  tbe  problems 
of  the  national  health.  With  respect  tc 
health  insurance  or  socialized  medicine,  as 
•one  prefer  to  call  u.  I  think  that  we  must 
discuss  several  basic  considerations. 

Is  there  a  current  need  for  siich  legisla- 
tion? Secondly,  if  a  need  does  exist,  how. 
and  by  whom,  should  it  be  met  Thirdly.  If 
met  by  an  agency  of  Federal  Government, 
what  will  be  the  protwble  effects  upon  (a) 
those  who  receive  such  free  medical  servlces; 
(b)  upon  those  who  do  not  receive  them;  (c) 
upon  the  medical  profession  Itself;  and  (d) 
upon  those,  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  want  such  a  Federal  program.  Last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  programs  of  Government  assistance 
upon  our  Federal  Treastiry.  and  upon  the 
vigor,  initlauve.  and  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  the  need  for  such 
a  program  of  compulsory  health  insurance 
Are  the  health  standards  of  America  indeed 
so  poor  as  to  require,  under  penalty  of  law, 
that  each  citizen  subscribe  to  such  a  pro- 
gram and  make  contribution  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  insurance  under  the  pro- 
gram whether  he  desires  it  or  not? 

American  health  standards  are  among  the 
highest  In  the  world — our  mortality  rates 
among  the  lowest.  Statistics  tending  to  in- 
dicate that  other  nations  have  higher  stand- 
ards should  be  carefxilly  weighed  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  published  mortal- 
ity figures  exclude  the  aboriginal  or  native 
populations.  The  Maori  tribes  of  New  Zea- 
land, which  country-  is  one  of  only  two 
nations  in  the  world  with  a  better  health 
index  than  the  United  States,  are  not  com- 
puted in  arriving  at  mortality  and  clinical 
data.  In  our  own  case,  every  segment  of  our 
population  is  considered  in  arriving  at  na- 
tional health  figutes. 

Proponents  of  compulsory  health  program^ 
view  with  alarm  figures  compiled  during  the 
war  by  the  Office  of  Selective  Service,  which 
appear  to  Indicate  that  American  youth  is 
on  its  last  legs  Again,  omission  of  vital 
Information  must  be  charged  to  the  advo- 
cates. We  had  a  high  rate  of  rejections  dur- 
ing the  war.  solely  because  our  sundards  for 
admis.sion  to  the  armed  services  were  higher 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  was 
not  because  our  young  men  were  physically 
inferior  to  the  nationaU  of  other  countries 
but  ra-.h-r  because  of  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  indtict  into  service  one-armed  fliers  or 
nearsighted  truck  drivers. 

Another  point  that  u  often  overlooked  in 
^•ctHakm  of  our  national  health  U  the 
dlnlCftl  factor.  The  school  health  programs 
have  reached  a  high  state  of  efllclencj-  here 
In  the  United  States.  Certainly,  one  out  of 
four  American  children  needs  care  taken  of 
hte  teeth,  but  we  know  it  and  are  doinu 
something  about  It.  Certainly,  there  are 
^-fclgdreds  of  cmm  of  Incipient  tuberculosis 
MMng  the  sehool  children  of  America,  but 
American  medical  men.  working  hand  in 
hand  with  American  educatkm  are  discover- 
ing these  cases,  where  elatvhM  they  would 
go  unheeded  wou  too  late  to  arr«t 

la    briel.    •■•rttan   health  standanls  are 
■Utfc  adequat*  and  more \ — -TMrtu  than 
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in  this  country.    Any 
program   must   first   of  all 
qualified    personnel.     In 
ddctors  participating   in   the 
)rogram  are  required  to  see 
to  100  patients  a  day.  none 
to  make  any  payment 
whom  are  not  suffering  a 
equlres  medical  attention, 
and  false  teeth  has  be- 
of  the  practitioner's  art 
zea  those  who  are  actually 
attention. 
at  the  disposal  of  States, 
to  be  spent  according 
by   the  Congress,  those 
ivernment   could  establish 
designed  to  meet  the  need 
believe  that  American  In- 
on  a  voluntary  and  Amer- 
t  the  need  for  completely 


t  le 


ttie 


country  In  the  world  to- 
expending  vast  sums  of  money 
causes  and  cure  of  those 
the  great  killers  of  our 
study  of  cancer,  heart 
Infaijtile  paralysis  have  placed 
science  in  the  forefront  of 
medical  question   marks. 
Am*lcan  city  provides  X-ray 
services  free  of  charge  in  the 
.  and  the  roluntary  or- 
n  apped  and  are  carrying  on 
I  gainst  other  but  nonethe- 
dlw  ases. 


of,    and    assistance   to. 

in    the    fields    of    health 

Federal    Government    can 

contribution   to  Amer- 


ican life  and  living.  Conversely,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  attempts  by  force  and  co- 
ercion to  demand  compliance  in  programs 
which  are  not  wanted  nor  needed  by  the 
American  people,  it  can  only  succeed  In  a 
complete  demoralization  of  national  and 
voluntary  efforts  to  solve  these  great  prob- 
lems. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties to  be  encountered  in  a  program  of 
national  compulsory  health  insurance  by 
those  who  would  be  most  intimately  con- 
cerned. In  the  first  Instance,  those  who 
receive  the  health  services  would  receive  a 
standard  of  mediocrity  of  service  Instead  of 
the  present  high  and  efficient  standards  now 
accepted.  Lack  of  personnel,  complete  loss 
of  doctor-patient  relationships,  btnreaucrattc 
dictation,  reduction  of  take-home  pay.  and 
an  ultimately  increased  cost  of  medical  at- 
tention are  the  immediately  apparent  draw- 
backs to  the  proposed  plan. 

Those  who  do  not  receive  benefits  would. 
of  course,  be  paying  for  the  treatments,  the 
wigs,  and  the  false  teeth  of  those  who  did. 
Religious  objections  on  the  part  of  several 
creeds  is  a  very  real  problem.  Can  Congress, 
which  is  barred  by  the  Constitution  from 
passing  any  measure  affecting  religion,  take 
legislative  action  to  require  Christian  Scien- 
tists to  comply  with  a  compulsory  health 
program  despite  their  objections? 

What  about  the  millions  of  Americans, 
former  veterans  and  nonveterans  alike,  who 
are  already  covered  by  provisions  of  other 
adequate  laws  and  contracts,  both  with  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  health  agen- 
cies? Is  the  framework  of  all  that  has  gone 
before  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  force  com- 
pulsion upon  the  ba'ance  of  the  people? 

What  about  the  effect  upon  the  medical 
profession  lt,self,  and  upon  the  high  clin- 
ical and  medical  standards  which  have  been 
established  through  many  years  of  effort? 
Will  the  patient  of  tomorrow  become  Just  a 
number  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hands  or 
will  he  continue  to  be  a  human  being  with 
problems  he  can  discuss  in  frankness  and 
confidence  with  his  own  doctor. 

I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  doctors 
during  the  course   of    the   past   year   about 
these  very  problems,  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception I  have  found  them  to  be  concerned 
about   their  patients  and  sincerely  hopeful 
that   an   answer   to  the   admitted   problems 
can  be  found.    To  call  the  members  of  Amer- 
icas  medical  profession  heartless  and  self- 
seeking  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts,  facts 
which  have  recorded  their  unselfish  devotion 
to  duty  at  the  scene  of  every  disaster  and 
emergency  In  our  Nation's  history.     Would 
the  people  of  Texas  City.  Tex.,  call  our  doc- 
tors    and     nurses    callous     and     unfeeling? 
Would  the  parents  of  little  Kathy  Fiscus  the 
youngster  who  died  such  a  tragic  death  in 
San  Marino.  Calif.,  a  few  days  ago.  call  the 
doctors  who  stood  by  day  and  night  waiting 
the  call  if  needed— would  those  parents  call 
doctors  unfeeling  and  penurious?     I   think 
not.    The  history  of  American  medicine,  from 
the  fever  swamps  of  Panama  to  the  tragedy 
of  Texas  City,  has  been  a  history  of  service 
and  of  sacrifice,  and  to  render  these  men  and 
women   robots   at   the   beck   and   call    of   a 
Washington  bureau  would  be  to  consign  not 
only  them,  but  us.  to  a  worse  fate  than  any 
of  us  deserve. 

In  conclusion,  and  largely  because  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  features  of  the  entire 
discussion,  what  about  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor 
Republican  and  Democrat  alike,  who  want 
no  part  of  the  proposed  program,  because 
they  sense  that  the  Socialist  state  Is  inher- 
ent In  Its  provisions.  They  know,  these  free 
Americans,  that  every  dictatorship  ever  con- 
ceived in  history  has  made  the  national 
health  one  of  Its  fundamental  st«»ps  to  power 
Lenin  said.  •St-clallzed  medicine  Is  the  key- 
stone to  the  aich  of  the  Socialist  sute."  and 
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It  Is  of  Interest  that  all  of  the  Communist- 
front  organizations  In  this  country  are  In 
favor  of  the  system  for  this  country.  Ars 
they  supporting  Lenin's  words  and  Truman's 
proposals  for  love  of  America  and  Its  here- 
tofore free  Institutions?  Not  on  your  bottom 
dollar. 

We  can  have  better  health  and  a  better 
America,  but  not  by  using  the  methods  and 
the  tools  of  the  totalitarian  state.  Remem- 
ber, then,  when  a  little  of  yotir  liberty  goes 
to  Washington,  it  never  seems  to  find  its  way 
home  again. 

Good  night,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 


Repnblicani  Err  By  Forminf  AlluDce 
With  Dixiecrat* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  of  May  6,  1949: 

THOMAB    L.    STOKES    SATS    SEPtTBUCANS    XSB    BT 
rOKMJNG    AIXIANCS   WTTH    DIXJaCBATB 

Washington,  May  6. — The  loud  huzzas 
about  a  Truman  defeat  and  a  labor  defeat 
over  the  dogfaB  In  the  House  on  labor  leg- 
islation may  turr   out  to  be  premature. 

It  takes  only  a  short  memory  to  recall 
similar  shouts  of  Jrbllation  over  CH-Iglnal  en- 
actment of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  2  years  ago 
and  the  smug  Joy  of  conservative  Repub- 
licans and  their  allies  when  the  Republican 
House  leadership  bottled  up  and  killed  the 
party's  social  welfare  program  In  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress. 

Then  came,  like  the  dawn,  an  election 
wherein  the  Republican  Party  found  It  had 
played  right  into  the  hands  of  Harry  Tru- 
man. 

There  are  signs  that  the  party  is  repeat- 
ing that  performance  in  the  cute  trick  that 
its  House  leadership  tried  to  put  over,  and 
almost  pulled  off,  with  the  Wood  bill,  a  rather 
good  copy  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  for  which 
it  enlisted  a  Southern  Democrat.  Representa- 
tive John  S.  Wood,  of  Georgia,  as  sponsor. 
That  familiar  strategy  has  worn  thin. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  Republican 
Party  today  as  symbolized  in  the  House,  one 
of  Its  two  showcases  between  elections? 

Once  again  it  stands  before  the  public  as 
tying  Itself  up  with  an  economic-political 
element  in  the  South  which  backed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  originally  and  now  the  Wood 
bill  as  an  Instrument  to  crush  labor  union- 
ism in  the  South. 

That  is  no  secret  to  anyone  familiar  with 
the  South.  In  fact,  as  related  here  pre- 
viously, the  secret  was  spilled  frankly  to  the 
House  by  another  Georgian,  Representative 
HxNDEiaoN  Lanham.  one  of  the  few  south- 
erners who  voted  against  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill  originally.  He  said  during  debate  on 
labor  legislation  that  he  voted  against  that 
measure  because:  "I  was  convinced  that 
whatever  Its  purpose.  Its  effect  would  be  just 
what  its  effect  has  been,  and  that  Is  to 
hamper  union  organization." 

Mr.  Lanham  declared  further  that  in  the 
South  the  Taft-Hartley  law  also  has  had  the 
effect  of  "actually  destroying  unions  that  al- 
ready were  In  existence." 

One  owner  of  a  small  chain  of  textile  mills 
In  Texas,  who  had  contracts  for  several  years 
with  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
and  had  maintained  excellent  relaUoDS  with 


the  union,  went  to  offtclals  ot  the  union  re- 
cently and  told  them  that  terrific  pressure 
was  being  brought  upon  him  by  powerful 
financial,  business  and  jxiUtlcal  forces  in 
Texas  to  break  with  the  CIO. 

Such  forces  backed  the  Dlxlecrat  move- 
ment In  the  South  last  year,  as  this  reporter 
revealed  in  a  tour  of  the  South  before  elec- 
tlon.  This  Dixiecrat  spirit  expresses  itself 
through  some  Memt>ers  of  Congress  in  the 
House  from  the  South,  though  happily  not 
nearly  all  any  more. 

President  Truman  would  appear  to  be  In 
a  good  position  politically,  as  a  result  of  what 
happened  in  the  House.  He  divorced  him- 
self long  ago  from  the  Dixiecrats. 

Now  he  has  as  exhibit  for  tbe  Nation  an- 
other example  of  the  alliance  between  It  and 
the  Republicans  in  the  House,  which  is  not 
a  pretty  exhibit.  Republicans  in  general 
can't  be  pleased  about  this  tall  to  their  kite. 
Senator  Tatt  Indicated  as  much  when  he 
promptly  introduced  a  more  moderate  bill 
In  the  Senate  to  clear  the  party's  stand. 

While  labcv  leaders  were  resentful  over 
some  phases  of  the  compromise  that  Speaker 
of  the  House  RATBtrsN  offered,  which  waa 
defeated,  particularly  the  injunctive  pro- 
visions, they  cannot  turn  to  the  Republlcana 
after  that  pany  tied  up  with  lis  worst 
enemies. 


Tbe  Battle  •(  HoITjwood 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cAuroxNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  Fortnight  maga- 
zine for  April  29,  1949: 

THS   BATTLE   OF    HOLLYWOOD 

This  fortnight  Hollywood's  collection  of 
congenital  fools.  Infantile  pacifists,  and  ac- 
tual traitors  are  making  ready  for  another 
big  show.  The  Communist  People's  World 
has,  for  several  weeks,  been  grinding  out  Its 
usual  treasonous  propaganda  about  the  peace 
meeting.  Lights  have  been  bximing  late  In 
some  Hollywood  homes  as  sm<''l  groups  of 
party  members  putter  over  headline-seeking 
details.  Yes;  Henry  Wallace  is  coming  to 
town  (Gllmore  Stadium.  May  IS,  evening). 

There  will  be  the  same  pack  of  confirmed 
anti-Americans  and  petty  Intellectuals  out 
beating  the  tub  for  Wallace.  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Edward  G.  Robinson,  John  Howard  Lawson 
will  tmdoubtedly  be  on  hand  to  act  as  win- 
dow dressing — hoping  to  convince  the  world 
that  they  speak  for  Hollywood  when  they 
stand  against  ratification  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact.  Author  Thomas  Mann,  who  has 
been  qtiite  useful  to  Stalinists  In  the  past, 
has  probably  been  asked  to  front  up  the 
show,  lend  intellectual  dignity,  and  reiterate 
the  outdated  and  once-potent  pleas  of  anti- 
fascism.  Maybe  Paul  Robeson  will  be  asked 
again  to  act  as  the  self-appointed  spokes- 
man for  his  race.  This  month  the  singer  took 
It  upon  himself  to  discredit  his  race  when  he 
declared  In  Paris  that  the  American  Negro — 
after  the  pact — would  never  again  fight  for 
his  country.  Naturally,  reputable  colored 
leaders  denied  this  Communist  prattle. 

Wallace,  as  usual  parroting  the  Stalinist 
line,  will  devote  himself  to  the  topic  that  war 
la  the  inevitable  result  of  Americans  figoting 
Communist  aggression.  It  Is  slightly  akin  to 
racketeer  Mickey  Cohen  leading  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  Is  the  Los  Argeles 
Police  Department  Really  Necessary? 

Wallace  and  his  booby-trap  liberals  have 
lined  up  the  usual  Communist  cup-bearers 


to  aid  in  poiu-lng  out  the  pcurty  Una.  Ixw 
eluded  will  be  a  Swedish  lecturer,  a  left* 
wing  Italian  politico,  and  a  British  party 
liner.  Nothing  like  giving  the  meeting  an 
International  tone — which  is.  Indeed,  ironl- 
etUly  true.  Wallace  will  travel  down  the 
coast,  specking  In  Seattle,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisco  before  he  reaches  Hollywood.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  the  Holl3rwood  date 
line  is  the  moet  remunerative  to  the  Reds. 

This  event  In  itaelf  is  scarcely  worth  out- 
lining. But  there's  a  fresh  and  encouraging 
Involvement  in  Hollywood  this  time  which 
deserves  laudatory  comment.  Finally,  loyal 
Hollywoodiaru  have  discovered  that  they 
have  in  the  past  been  politically  naive — both 
in  their  apathy  and  action — and  have  or- 
ganized to  effectively  fight  back. 

It  Is  particularly  pleasing  to  add  that  tbe 
group  that  has  banded  together  to  fight  Wal- 
lace represents  the  most  divergent  mixture 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  factors  con- 
ceivable. On  less  pressing  issues  they  have 
often  lieen  at  sword's  point.  This  new  or- 
ganization Is  called  the  Hollywood  Committee 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Explains  their 
spokesman:  "Our  purpose  is.  first,  to  prove 
that  the  entertainment  world  stands  solidly 
behind  American  foreign  policy — not  that 
of  Russia — and.  second,  to  demonstrate  that 
Hollywood  overwhelmingly  favors  tbe  ratifi- 
cation of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Our 
people  are  weary  of  the  spectacle  of  a  ragged 
Red  fringe  claiming  the  right  to  speak  with 
authority  for  Hollywood." 

Included  In  the  strength  of  the  group  Is  tbe 
American  Legion,  the  CIO.  and  the  AFL, 
representing  all  of  Hollywood  labor,  the 
Motion  Picture  Alliance,  headed  by  Actor 
John  Wayne,  representatives  of  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  central  committees, 
many  of  the  industry's  producers.  Often 
these  organizations  have  held  bitter  views 
of  one  another.  Today  they  are  united 
against  a  common  enemy. 

Also,  on  the  entertainment  side,  composer 
Igor  Stravinsky,  who  was  attacked  by  Shost- 
akovitch  in  New  York  recently,  pianist  Ar- 
ttir  Rubinstein  and  Jascha  Heifetz,  famed 
violinist,  have  been  asked  to  take  part  in  the 
counter-demonstration.  The  pro-American 
group  will  hold  its  affair  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  either  the  night  preceding  or  after  the 
Wallace  affair.  Even  crusty  James  Petrillo 
of  the  musicians'  union  has  for  the  first  time 
in  his  union's  history  relaxed  his  ruling  and 
announced  that  his  musicians  will  play  with- 
out pay. 

More  important,  this  should  definitely 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  No  movie 
figure  who  appears  at  the  Wallace  affair  can, 
in  the  future,  iissf  rt  with  a  straight  face  that 
he's  Just  a  liberal.  All  the  liberals  wUl  be 
elsewhere.  It  will  clearly  Identify  that  seg- 
ment of  big-name  Hollywood  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  worklnr  for  the  Soviet  catise. 

Perhaps,  too,  this  pro-American  group. 
built  properly,  will  act  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  Hollywood  elite  who  arc  loyal  Americans 
but  have  a  habit  of  being  nincompoops.  It 
is  time  that  more  folk  who  have  propaganda 
strength  usually  far  exceeding  their  political 
wisdom  should  think  seriously  of  the  danger 
they  create  by  attaching  their  names  to  wlld- 
eyed  causes.  It  Is  time  they  met  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  Americans. 

Going  back  but  a  short  time  it  is  Interest- 
ing to  see  the  names  of  people  who  have  been 
i»ed  by  the  Communist  Party.  While  ther* 
are  undoubtedly  multitudinous  rationaliza- 
tions to  explain  away  these  connections,  the 
stark  facts  prove  that  these  people  were 
political  saps.  Look  back  at  the  old  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  the 
name  alone  has  the  usual  honeyed  tozM  of  a 
CP  front.  Indixled  on  the  list  of  notables 
who  supported  this  group  were  stich  names  as 
Melvyn  Doviglas,  Donald  Ogden  Stewart.  Dud- 
ley Nichols,  Irving  Plchti,  Sam  Jalfe.  Today 
most  of  them  must  realize  they  were  fooled. 
But  bow  mtxrh  damage  did  they  do  by  lending 
their  nanMS  before  they  found  out? 
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Or  tak«  the  tnfanunis  group.  xh»  old  Com- 
mittee for  the  Ana.  Sciences,  and  Ptofwlona. 
■•■•«*•*■  tto»  early  toatma  were  full  of 
!»•»••  or  BaHywuodtaiM  who  pUjed  footsie 
With  the  CP  Of  course,  they  didn't  know  tt, 
they'll  say.  But  was  It  not  their  responsl- 
bUlty  to  find  out? 

Here  are  aoaw  of  the  bijj  names  who  gave 
the  CP  a  h«lplii«  hmd:  Lamr  Adler.  Himi- 
phrer  Bo^art.  Charles  Borer.  George  Bums. 
Abe  Burrows.  Eddte  Cantor,  Joseph  Cotten. 
Olirla  De  Harllland.  Joan  Pontatne.  Rita 
Hayworth.  Arthur  Homblow.  Walter  ITuston. 
Oaorge  Jessel.  Dai  ton  Trumbo.  Lena  Home, 
Dore  Schary.  Prank  Sinatra.  Katharine  Hep- 
burn. John  Huston.  Out  of  this  long  list  only 
the  Htntons.  Daiton  Trumbo.  and  Kath- 
arine Hepburn  still  flirt  openly  with  the  far 
left.  But.  once  again,  these  many  citizens  of 
never-never  land  lent  their  names  to  a  cause 
which  was  far  past  the  reaches  of  liberalism. 
Again,  after  doing  their  harm,  they  stepped 
out.  bewildered,  to  discover  they  had  been 
used.  It  is  Indeed  a  sad  commentarr  on  our 
civUixation  to  reallM  that  the  man  who  can 
lift  an  intriguinp:  eyebrow  or  the  woman  who 
baa  an  interesting  cleavai?e  and  thus  achieves 
OMnrle  fame  u  per  se  a  person  whose  political 
Ifteaa  are  eagerly  sought  and  considered  by 
many  people. 

We  hasten  to  add  this  is  not  meant  as  an 
unfalraeas  to  the  film  industry.  There  are 
too  many  sensible  folk  in  Hollywood  who 
have  not  been  seduced  by  fake  pleas  of  liber- 
alism and  the  usual  catch  phrases.  Many  of 
them  are  liberals  a.nd  many  conservatives. 
To  name  a  few:  Ronald  Colman.  George 
Murphy.  Robert  Montgomery.  Dick  Powell. 
Ronald  Reagan.  Clark  Gable.  Jlmmv  Stewart. 
Bob  Hope.  Bmg  Crosby,  Doug  Fairbanks.  Jr., 
Ty  Power.  Joe  E.  Brown,  Frances  Langford! 
Jerry  Colonna.  Jack  Haley.  Jack  Benny,  and 
many  others. 

The  fact  is  obviotis.  These  people  mvist 
realize  their  obligation  to  America.  The  in- 
fluence of  their  names  far  outreaches  their 
political  wisdom.  It  is  time  that  they  realize 
their  obligations  as  citizens  or  find  less  dan- 
gerous hobbies.  Dabbling  with  Americas 
safety  should  be  avoided  by  Juvenile  minds. 
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About? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  issue  of  the  Connecticut  Parmer 
contains  a  most  provocative  analysis  of 
Secretary  Brannans  farm  program  by 
two  eminent  educators  In  agricultural 
economics,  Stewart  Johnson  and  George 
Brinegar,  of  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut. This  subject  is  currently  of  tre- 
mendoas  Interest  to  all  our  citizens  as  its 
•^^•CU  will  be  felt  by  everyone,  be  he  con- 
■OBKr  or  farmer.  We,  who  must  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  the  administration 
proposal,  should  examine  closely  the  to- 
tal impact  upon  our  economic  system 
which  would  result  from  its  enactment 
With  the  analysis  are  included  the  views 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Connecticut  Farm  Bureau  on  the  pro- 
gram advocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

BsAHMAMa  Pasm  PnocaAM— What  la  It 

Au.  About* 

•.1*T«!II!T  ^  ^  '*^  **•*•  '•^  Bureau 
Federation  has  been  besiege*,  with  requesu 


mbout  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  Biannan's  suggested  new  farm 
program  for  th»  United  States  of  America. 
Here  Is  an  analysts  of  Mr.  Brannan's  pro- 
gram as  prepared  especially  for  the  Connecti- 
cut Parmer  by  Stewart  Johnson  and  George 
Brlnefar  of  the  Department  of  Agrlculttiral 
Economics,  U  ilverslty  of  Connecticut. 
These  economlits  have  explained  the  pro- 
gram thoroughl  r.  They  have  also  expressed 
their  opinions  o !  It  and  have  suggested  some 
chanjes  and  ir  iprovements.  The  opinions 
which  they  expi  ess  are.  of  course,  their  own 
and  do  not  netessarlly  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  Connect!  nit  State  Farm  Bureau  PW- 
eration.) 

(By  Stewart  Jo  inson  and  George  Brinegar) 
The  new  farno  plan  proposed  by  Secretary 
Brannan  on  April  7  has  been  described  as 
spectacular.  Ard  differ  it  does  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  present  support-price  pro- 
gram based  on  jarity.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  is  simUar  In  many  ways  to  various  pro- 
posals made  in  the  past.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  Is  1o  describe  and  to  appraise 
the  new  farm  pr  ogram. 

First  of  all.  wliy  do  we  have  any  farm  pro- 
gram  at  ail?  In  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  we  hav;  seen  the  McNarv-Haugen 
farm  bill  passe  1  by  Congress  and  vetoed 
by  President  Csolidge,  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  Program  under  President  Hoover. 
AAA  acreage  ard  livestock  reduction  pro- 
grams under  Pmsident  Roosevelt,  and  price 
supports  at  90  percent  of  parity  under 
President  Trumin.  Why  has  agriculture  In 
the  United  States  been  given  special  con- 
sideration by  (Jovernment  In  such  nro- 
grams?  *^ 

Part  of  the  am  wer  lies  In  sticky  industrial 
prices  and  wage  rates.  As  Isolated  individ- 
uals, each  suppljlng  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total  output,  far  ners  have  no  way  to  adjust 
their  total  market  volume  to  changing  de- 
mand, and  thus  have  no  control  over  the 
prices  they  will  receive.  They  go  ahead  and 
produce,  and  tak ;  whatever  they  can  get  for 
their  product,  ^arm  prices,  therefore  go 
down  faster  and  further  than  other  prices 
when  our  econon  ly  is  heading  downward. 

Stripped  to  Its  essentials,  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  the  new  fi  rm  program  is  to  prevent  a 
general  collapse  i  i  farm  prices  such  as  those 
of  1920-21.  1929-33.  and  1937-40.  If  this 
objective  is  accon  plished,  it  can  help  prevent 
a  possible  depression  which  would  hit  city 
and  farm  people  alike. 

Any  farm  progiam.  to  be  successful,  must 
be  In  the  public  Interest.  It  must  be  con- 
sistent with  a  sta  ble,  prosperous  economy  in 
the  United  Stat 's,  it  must  permit  trade 
among  nations,  riuch  the  same  as  we  now 
have  among  the  4  3  States,  and  at  must  make 
Its  contribution  oward  world  peace.  To  a 
limited  extent  ve  will  examine  the  new 
farm  program  f n  m  this  standpoint  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  article. 

Under  the  pres<  nt  farm  program  we  seem 
to  be  heading  fjr  trouble.  The  Govern- 
ment has  acqulre<  huge  stocks  of  many  farm 
products  through  jurchases  which  have  been 
necessary  to  keep  the  price  as  high  as  that 
pledged  to  prod  icers.  For  even  such  a 
minor  product  as  i  lax.  more  than  $130,000,000 
has  been  spent  t  )  keep  up  the  price.  For 
wheat,  the  cost  ast  year  has  been  about 
•800.000.000,  and  for  cotton,  about  seven 
hundred  million.  Already  the  program  has 
cost  about  $2,500  000,000.  and  seems  likely 
to  cost  as  much  riore.  barring  drought  be- 
fore the  end  of  19  \9. 

For  this  huKo  ex  >endlture.  the  producers  of 
some  products  ha>  e  obtained  material  bene- 
flu,  particularly  f  u-mers  who  produce  ca.^h 
grains,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  and  pota- 
to«a.  Dairy  farme  •.  on  the  other  hand,  hava 
had  little  direct  leneflt  to  date  from  Gov. 
ernment  purchases ,  and  have  hnd  their  dairy- 
ration  prices  held  high  by  Government  sup- 
port of  grain  prices ,    The  program  also  favora 


producers  distant  from  their  market*  rela- 
tive to  those  with  markets  nearby,  as  In  the 
Northeast. 

Despite  these  difTerences  among  products 
and  regions,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  farm- 
ers In  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  have 
had  much  higher  incomes  in  the  past  year 
with  the  program  than  they  would  have  had 
without  it.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  however,  the  following  two  weak- 
nesses of  the  program  are  evident: 

1.  Consumers  have  had  to  pay  twice,  once 
for  the  taxes  to  flnance  the  supi>ort-prtce 
purchases,  and  again  in  high  retail  prices  at 
the  grocery  store.  Using  potatoes  as  an  ex- 
ample, a  consumer  pays  not  only  the  cost  of 
the  program  to  divert  potatoes  out  of  the 
market,  with  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
Government  potatoes  rotting  and  wasted,  but 
also  pays  the  high  retail  price  resulting  from 
the  limited  supply  after  Government  pur- 
chases are  made. 

2.  The  program  has  retarded  world  trade, 
and  has  t)een  a  stumbling  block  In  the  way 
of  world   peace.     It   has   been   said    that    if 
goods  cannot  cross  International  boundaries, 
armies  will.     We  cannot  sell  farm  products 
In  the  world  market  If  we  keep  their  prices 
artiflcally  high  through  price  supports.    The 
loss  of  our  world  cotton  market  during  the 
1930"s  Is   an  example.     Neither   are   we   In- 
clined to  permit  imports  if  the  market  for 
some   product   is   made   attractive,   through 
support-price    operations,    to    producers    in 
other  countries.     Last  fall,  for  example,  we 
took    action    to    strengthen    trade    barriers 
against  Canadian  potatoes.    We  are  also  not 
Inclined  to  permit   goods   made   from   farm 
products,  such  as  textiles  made  from  cotton, 
to  enter  the  United  States  if  we  are  spend- 
ing huge  sums  to  keep  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct high  here  at  home.    The  writers  of  this 
article   recognize  that   many   other  reasons, 
some  associated  with  the  destruction  of  re- 
sources during  World  War  II,  currently  are 
tending  to  dislocate  world  trade,  and  that 
the   support-price   program    is   only   one   of 
several  obstacles  in  the  way  of  freer  exchange 
of  commodities. 

A  revision  of  the  present  farm  program, 
embodied  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  and 
to  become  effective  in  1950.  would  substitute 
flexible  supports  ranging  from  60  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  rigid  support  of  prices  at 
90  percent  of  parity.  Secretary  Brannan  has 
recommended  that  this  revision  be  aban- 
doned before  It  becomes  effective,  however, 
and  that  the  new  farm  program  described 
below  be  adopted. 

rOUa-PART    PROGIUM 

The  new  farm  program  recommended  by 
Secretary  Brannan  has  four  parts: 

1.  A  minimum  goal  would  be  established 
for  gross  farm  income.  In  other  words,  for 
cash  receipts  by  farmers  In  the  United  States. 
This  goal  would  fluctuate  from  year  to  year 
depending  on  changes  in  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  goods  used  on  the  farm 
and  In  the  home.  For  1950,  the  program 
would  assure  a  gross  Income  of  about  $26,- 
000,000,000  for  agriculture  as  a  whole.  This 
figure  is  lower  than  the  peak-vear  cash  re- 
ceipts in  1948  of  $31,000,000,000.  but  three 
times  higher  than  prewar  cash  receipts  In 
1938  of  $8,000,000,000. 

2.  To  reach  this  goal,  support  prices  would 
be  fixed  on  Individual  products.  To  arrive  at 
the  support  price  for  a  given  product,  as- 
suming a  farm-income  goal  of  $28,000,000.- 
000  In  1950.  25  percent  would  be  added  to 
its  10-year  average  price  in  1940-49. 

3.  For  products  which  can  be  stored,  such 
as  wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  cotton,  farmers 
would  sell  their  products  to  the  Government 
If  market  prices  were  not  up  to  the  support 
level,  and  the  Government  would  hold  the 
product  in  storage,  much  the  same  as  under 
the  present  program.  For  perishable  prod- 
ucts, such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  milk, 
and  eggs,  farmers  wonid  sell  their  product  in 
the  market  in  the  regular  way.  and  if  mar- 
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ket  prices  fell  below  the  support  level,  farm- 
ers would  receive  a  Government  check  for  the 
difference.  For  an  Individual  farmer  the 
Government  check  would  be  based  on  the 
average  market  price  received  by  all  farmers, 
and  not  vary  according  to  the  particular  price 
each  farmer  received. 

4.  Farmers  would  not  be  eligible  for  price 
•upports  if  they  did  not  comply  with  re- 
quirements lor  acreage  restrictions  and  other 
limitations  on  output  which  might  be  estab- 
lished. Neither  would  they  be  eligible  if 
they  failed  to  carry  out  certain  specified 
soU  conservation  practices.  For  any  products 
on  which  quotas  for  Individual  producers 
were  not  established  (probably  fluid  milk, 
meat  animals,  poultry,  and  eggs)  large 
farms  would  receive  support  only  on  part  of 
their  production;  on  dairy  farms,  the  price 
support  would  not  extend  beyond  20  cans 
daily  per  farm. 

These  four  f)Oints  cover  the  new  farm  plan 
In  brief.  In  the  remainder  of  the  article. 
comments  are  designed  to  Indicate  wherein 
the  plan  conforms  with,  or  departs  from, 
suggestions  made  In  the  past,  and  possible 
modifications  of  the  plan. 

mCOMX   STTPPORT   DKSiaABLK 

The  first  point  In  the  new  plan,  the  setting 
up  of  a  goal  for  annual  farm  Income,  ap- 
pears to  be  desirable.  There  may  be  some 
question  of  whether  the  initial  goal,  a  $26,- 
000,000.000  farm  Income  In  1950.  Is  the 
optimum  amount,  or  whether  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers,  which  has  been 
chosen  as  the  formula  factor  to  adjust  the 
goal  from  year  to  year.  Is  the  best  possible 
mover  but  the  principle  of  establishing  an 
Income  goal  each  year  appears  to  be  desir- 
able. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  we 
also  need  to  maintain  a  stable  over-all  econ- 
omy in  the  United  States.  To  do  this,  the 
first  need  Is  to  define  tiie  goal  in  specific 
temas.  The  writers  of  this  article  are  of 
the  opinion  that  It  would  be  desirable  for 
the  Government  to  guarantee  that  the  whole- 
sale commodity  price  Index,  using  the  pres- 
ent as  a  base,  be  kept  between  say  90  and 
110  for  the  indefinite  future. 

This  could  be  done  tlirough  changes  in 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  from  time  to 
time,  allowing  Individual  prices  to  fluctuate 
freely,  but  so  adjusting  tax  rates,  money 
supply,  interest  rates  of  Government  debt, 
etc..  that  booms  and  busts  would  be  pre- 
vented. A  new  national  monetary  councU, 
as  suggested  recently  by  the  Hoover  com- 
mission, could  adjiist  national  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  to  reach  this  over-all  goal,  or  It 
could  be  done  by  any  of  several  other  differ- 
ent ways. 

If  the  whole  economy  is  maintained  on 
a  sulUble  level,  if  reasonable  farm-income 
goals  are  set,  and  if  a  few  other  modifications 
as  outlined  below  are  made.  It  appears  to  the 
writers  of  this  article  that  the  suggested 
method  of  establishing  income  goals  has  con- 
siderable merit  and  could  be  operated  with- 
out undue  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

ASK   StTPFOKT   PaiCKS    DESnLABLST 

The  question  may  also  be  raised  as  to 
whether  support  prices  on  individual  prod- 
ucts are  desirable  to  reach  whatever  goal  Is 
set.  Government  paymenU,  if  necessary  to 
achieve  the  minimum  set  as  the  goal,  covdd 
be  made  according  to  the  value  of  farm 
products  sold,  less  purchases  of  such  major 
•  items  as  feed  and  livestock. 

If  a  goal  of  $26,000,000,000  farm  Income 
were  set  for  1950,  and  farmers'  cash  receipts 
were  $27,000,000,000,  no  Government  pay- 
ments would  be  made.  But  If  the  cash  farm 
Income  were  only  $25,000,000,000,  the  $1,000,- 
000.000  deficit  would  be  made  up  by  Govern- 
ment checks  to  farmers  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent on  the  value  of  sales  which  were  made 
In    the    preceding    year.     If    an    individual 


farmer  had  gross  sales  of  $10,000  after  allow- 
ing for  purchases  of  feed  and  livestock,  be 
would  receive  a  check  for  $400.  It  would 
not  matter  at  all  what  the  $10,000  was  re- 
ceived for— whether  wheat,  hogs,  milk,  or 
eggs. 

Administratively,  the  plan  could  be  op- 
erated in  a  simple  maimer  by  basing  pay- 
ments on  sales  as  reported  on  Federal  in- 
come-tax returns.  This  change  would  be  a 
marked  variation  from  the  proposed  plan, 
but  probably  would  receive  support  from  the 
majority  of  agricultural  economists  as  being 
a  decided  improvement.  The  elimination  of 
support  prices  for  individual  products  would 
avoid  the  problems  of  marketing  quotas, 
acreage  allotments,  etc..  resulting  from  the 
relative  prices  of  agricultural  products  being 
out  of  line. 

Some  may  object  to  the  dlrect-pa3rment 
feature  of  the  new  farm  plan — the  fact  that 
farmers  will  receive  checks  directly  from  the 
Government  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
achieve  the  Income  goal  which  is  established. 
To  the  writers  of  this  article  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  such  payments  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage In  their  directness. 

Just  as  there  is  merit  in  direct  taxes  In 
that  the  payer  more  fully  recognizes  the  cost 
of  Government,  there  Is  merit  In  receiving 
Government  payments  in  a  way  recognJxable 
as  such  rather  than  disguised  in  the  form 
of  loans  ttirough  bankers,  pegging  market 
prices,  and  other  indirect  subsidies. 

If  the  new  farm  plan  is  not  changed  so  as 
to  base  payments.  If  required,  on  the  value  of 
sales  off  farms  rather  than  setting  up  sup- 
port prices  by  individual  products,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  Important  advantages  to  use  the 
production-payment  plan  proposed  for  per- 
ishable for  storable  farm  products  as  well. 
For  all  farm  producu,  then,  consumers  would 
pay  only  the  market  price,  whatever  that 
might  be,  with  the  Government  pajring  the 
difference  If  the  average  selling  price  for  all 
farmers  fell   below  the  support  standard. 

This  change  would  prevent  the  piling  up 
and  wastage  of  storable  products  which,  to 
the  authcM^  of  this  article,  appear  inevitable 
under  the  plan  exactly  as  proposed.  North- 
eastern dairy  and  poultry  farmers  who  buy 
large  quantities  of  feed  from  the  Middle  West 
also  have  a  special  interest  In  changing  the 
support  procedure  for  grain  to  the  same  as 
for  perishable  so  that  they  win  have  the 
benefit  of  cheap  feed  In  years  of  bumper 
crops. 

If  the  change  were  made  to  payments 
based  on  sales  •value  regardless  of  what  par- 
ticular product*  were  sold,  or  if  the  pro- 
posed new  plan  were  modified  to  extend  the 
payment  method  stiggested  for  perishables 
to  storables.  It  app>ear8  to  the  writers  that 
it  would  be  possible  and  desirable  to  oper- 
ate the  program  without  the  use  of  any  pro- 
duction restrictions — acreage  allotments.  In- 
dividual farm  marketing  quotas,  limits  to 
payments  based  on  slae  of  farm,  tie-in  with 
soil  conservation  requirement,  and  the  like. 
The  proposed  production  restrictions  appear 
to  the  writers  to  be  the  worst  feature  of 
the  new  farm  plan  recommended  by  Secre- 
tary Brannan.  Modifications  so  that  such  re- 
strictions are  unnecessary  are  hlgixly  desir- 
able. And  either  of  the  two  ways  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  would 
help  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  any  and  all  quotas,  acre- 
age allotments,  etc. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  question 
of  whether  the  new  farm  plan  will  aUocate 
resources  most  efficiently  as  between  agricul- 
ture and  nonagricultiiral  occupations. 
Whether  it  will  or  not  depends  In  large  part 
on  the  level  of  national  farm  income  chosen 
as  the  goal. 

If  the  goal  Is  on  the  high  side,  giving  agri- 
culture a  higher  percentage  of  the  total  na- 
tional income  than  It  has  o'^'tained  In  recent 


years,  too  large  a  share  of  our  reaouroes  will 
be  used  In  agirictilture.  But  If  tbe  goal  gives 
agrlculttire  cmly  as  high  a  percentage  of  the 
national  income  as  In  Xhe  recent  past,  and  Is 
adjusted  downward  If  payments  under  the 
program  exceed  a  certain  specified  percent- 
age of  farm  income  from  regular  marketing, 
little  difficulty  would  be  expected  in  re- 
source allocation  as  between  agrlculttire  and 
industry. 

Any  farm  program  which  bases  payment* 
on  sales  does  not  meet  the  i>robI«B  of  those 
who  do  not  produce  a  large  enough  volume  to 
make  a  good  income  at  any  price.  And  there 
are  several  hundred  thousand  small  farmers 
in  the  United  States  who  are  on  the  economic 
border  line,  not  far  from  the  self-eufBclent 
type  of  inefficient  operation  which  gives  them 
enough  to  subsist  and  little  more.  To  give 
these  farmeia  stifBcient  income  tlut^ugh  a 
price  program  would  mean  prices  so  high 
that  too  many  resources  would  t>e  attracted 
into  agriculture,  and  would  wreck  the  pro- 
gram. For  farms  on  the  economic  border 
line,  assistance  to  move  to  other  areas  and 
fields  of  work  should  be  given  through  other 
programs  specifically  designed  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

As  among  agricultural  products,  there  la 
danger  that  under  the  new  farm  plan  exactly 
as  proposed,  there  will  be  resources  used  for 
the  production  of  commodities  which  are 
wasted,  never  reaching  consumers,  resulting 
from  setting  price*  of  individual  products  out 
of  line  in  relation  to  other  farm  products. 
Extending  the  payment  method  recommend- 
ed for  perishables  to  storables  would  lessen 
or  eliminate  this  danger.  Similarly,  the  dan- 
ger would  not  exist  if  payment  were  baaed 
on  the  value  of  sales  rather  than  establlshlxig 
support  levels  for  individual  products. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  new  farm 
plan  compared  with  the  present  program  Is 
that  for  perishable  farm  products  conrumers 
get  the  benefit  of  low  retail  prices.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  present  program  illustrated 
with  potatoes — that  consumers  pay  twice,  a 
high  retail  price  plus  the  taxes  to  buy  excess 
potatoes  which  are  washed  or  spoiled — are 
eliminated.  Unless  modified  on  one  of  the 
ways  already  suggested,  wastage  and  spoilage 
will  continue  with  storable  products.  If 
modifications  are  made,  however,  the  cost  to 
the  public  of  the  proposed  plan  will  likely  be 
less  than  the  present  program  after  giving 
consideration  to  the  benefits  consumers  will 
receive  through  lower  retaU  prices.  This 
will  hold  tirue  even  though  payments  from 
the  Government  probably  will  be  greater  un- 
der the  proposed  plan,  modified  as  suggested, 
tiian  under  the  present  program. 

Another  important  advantage  of  the  new 
farm  plan  is  tiiat  It  fits  in  with  free  world 
trade  better  than  the  present  program. 
Again,  modification  of  the  recommended 
method  of  price  support  for  storable  farm 
products  is  required  to  make  the  plan  con- 
sistent with  international  welfare.  If  this  is 
done,  the  changes  made  may  be  expected  to 
contribute  toward  world  i>eace,  certainly  a 
major  objective  of  otir  time. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  new  farm 
plan  has  certain  Important  advantages  over 
the  present  farm  program,  yet  needs  modifi- 
cation In  several  Important  respects  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writers.  In  conclusion.  It 
shotild  be  pointed  out  that  perliaps  we  have 
not  yet  advanced  far  enough  In  political 
science  to  use  wisely  as  much  "government" 
as  Is  called  for  In  the  new  farm  plan.  With 
the  modifications  suggested,  the  plan  wotild 
give  individual  farmers  :nore  freedom  in  the 
business  decisions  they  make  then  tliey  would 
have  under  a  continuation  of  the  present 
program,  and  would  guarantee  that  there 
would  not  be  a  general  coUapse  in  farm  prices 
such  as  occurred  In  1920-21.  l»2»-30.  and 
1937-40. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHIJiGlON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  ID.  1949 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  presented  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  hydroelectric  developments 
on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers, 
which  involves  the  area  represented  in 
part  by  the  present  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  my  testimony  before  the 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Pacif-ic  Northwest  PROJtcrs 

(Statement  of  Hon.  W.^sazN  G.  MACirrsoN.  a 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington ) 

Senator  Macnitson.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  am  interested,  of  course.  In  all  the  proj- 
ects In  this  bill  because  they  Involve  a 
great  deAl  regarding  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  western  development. 
Today  I  want  to  speak  specifically  on  four 
Pacific  Northwest  projects.  These  are  proj- 
ects of  sreat  magnitude  not  only  to  us  but 
to  the  entire  country.  They  are  the  so-called 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  which  this  committee  has 
discussed  on  many  other  occasions  under  the 
name  of  the  Foster  Creek  Dam,  the  Ice 
Harbor  Dam.  and  McNary  Dam  which  the 
committee  is  well  familiar  with,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Gurnet.  The  Ice  Harbor  Dam  is 
the  one  located  on  the  Snake  River? 

Senator  Mackuson.  Ice  Harbor  Dam  is 
on  the  Snake  River  tn  Idaho  Just  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Riv- 
ers. Its  effect  would  cover  both  States, 
Idaho  and  Washington. 

The  Chairman  The  budget  estimate  is 
•12.000,000  and  the  House  did  not  allow 
anything. 

Senator  Macnuson.  The  House  allowed 
amounts  for  Chief  Joseph  and  for  the  Mc- 
Nary Dam  but  cut  out  the  Ice  Harbor.  I 
win  Just  direct  my  testimony  to  those  three 
projects.  I  have  two  other  projects  here. 
They  are  not  of  secondary  Importance  to  me 
but  they  are  secondary  in  their  magnitude 
as  to  power  dams  and  flood-control  projects. 

BVDCrr  ESTIMATES  FOR  THREE  PROJECTS 

The  President's  estimate  on  each  of  these 
projects  is  as  follows:  For  McNary  the  esti- 
mate was  •40.000,000:  for  Chief  Joseph. 
$5,000,000;  and  for  Ice  Harbor,  tia,000,000. 

I  want  to  address  myself,  as  I  said,  to  these 
three  dams.  I  know  your  committee  has  re- 
ceived testimony  trom  the  Army  engineers. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  others  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  States.  To  conserve  your 
time  and  to  avoid  repetition,  therefore,  I  will 
make  my  remarks  as  brief  as  possible. 

NRSD    FOR    POWa 

First  of  all.  I  need  not  |^  into  tta*  matter 
of  the  power  deficit  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
I  think  that  is  pretty  much  common  knowl- 
edge to  all  of  us. 

The  CHAimMAW  Are  all  three  of  these  mul- 
Up)*>purpoae  dams? 

SMMtor  Macnuscm  Ice  Harbor  and  Mc- 
Nary. They  are  not  as  much  aa  Orand 
CoulM.    Their  primary  purpoM  U  pofwcr  •!• 


though  there  are 
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Investing  in  multiple- 
Pacific  Northwest  must 


be  evaluated  from  both  regional  and  na- 
tional pmints  of  view.  To  the  region,  an 
adequate  energy  base  means  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  business  expansion.  To  the 
Nation,  such  expansion  means  the  Pacific 
Northwest  can  make  its  proper  contribution 
to  the  economic  health  and  strength  of  our 
country. 

This  year  private  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  invested  over  $19,000,000,000  in  new 
plants  and  equipment.  It  is  estimated  that 
In  our  highly  industrialized  age  the  invest- 
ment of  approximately  $8,000  Is  required 
In  plant  aftd  equipment  to  create  one  Job. 
To  maintain  employment  at  a  high  level, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  continuing  flow 
of  investment  into  new  industrial  enter- 
prises. It  Is  obvious  that  such  Investment 
will  not  take  place  unless  there  is  energy  to 
turn  factory  wheels. 

Failure  to  bring  the  great  hydroelectric 
dams  in  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries 
into  production  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
therefore,  has  a  national  Impact.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  delay  In  getting  generators 
on  the  line  postpones  the  time  when  these 
investments  begin  repayment  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

I  might  say  again  the  committee  knows 
those  dams  that  have  been  built  in  my  area 
are  way  ahead  of  schedule  on  their  repay- 
ments. 

production  dates  for  power 

With  these  general  propositions  in  mind, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  the  specific  appropria- 
tions for  McNary,  Chief  Joseph,  and  Ice  Har- 
bor Dams. 

I  am  informed  that  a  $45,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  McNary  will  permit  the  first  genera- 
tors to  come  on  the  line  in  D3cember  1953. 
If  the  funds  for  Ice  Harbor  Dam,  cut  off  by 
the  House,  are  restored,  that  dam  can  be 
brought  into  production  In  1953. 

Senator  Gurnet.  Is  that  the  $12,000,000? 

Senator  Macnuson.  That  Is  the  $12,000.- 
000. 

If  the  appropriation  for  Chief  Joseph  is 
Increased  to  $21,300,000.  its  first  generators 
can  come  on  the  line  in  December  1955. 

Senator  GtJRNET.  What  would  that  make 
the  total  for  Chief  Joseph? 

Senator  MACNxreoN.  That  would  make  the 
total  $21,300,000. 

I  recognize  your  committee  is  faced  with 
a  very  difficult  problem.  The  budget  esti- 
mates transmitted  to  Congress  proposed  ex- 
penditure on  these  three  projects,  for  fiscal 
1950,  of  $57,000,000,  divided,  as  I  stated  be- 
fore. $40,000,000  for  McNary,  $12,000,000  for 
Ice  Harbor,  and  $5,000,000  for  Chief  Joseph. 

As  you  and  I  well  know,  these  estimates 
represent  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
from  the  President.  Your  committee  and 
the  Congress,  however,  still  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding,  on  the  basis  of  all 
facts  available,  whether  to  follow  that  recom- 
mendation, whether  to  Increase  one  or  all 
of  the  estimates,  or  whether  to  decrease 
them.  Congress  does  and  should  decide 
through  appropriations  how  fast  each  of 
these  projects  shoiUd  be  moved  to  comple- 
tion. 

INCREASE     IN     FtTNDS     RRQtJESTEO 

I  believe  the  facts  warrant  an  increase  of 
funds  for  McNary  and  Chief  Joseph  Dams, 
and  restoration  of  funds  for  Ice  Harbor  Dam 
The  committee  has  already  received  extended 
tertimony  on  McNary  and  Ice  Harbor  Dams, 
but  I  want  to  make  Just  a  brief  comment 
on  the  latter. 

ICE    HARBOR    DAM 

There  has  been  much  misunderstanding 
and  controversy  over  Ice  Harbor  Dam  and 
the  1950  appropriation  for  it.  Immediately 
the  House  committee  reported  the  bill  now 
before  you,  I  noted  funds  for  this  project  had 
been  denied  House  action,  according  to 
the  report,  was  predicated  upon  the  pro- 
hibition In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgets  sub- 
mission against  use  of  any  of  thesa  (unda 
for  fish  passageways. 
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rowxB  rmooxycTJon  at  its  barbob  bam 
The    Chairman.  Let    me    stop    you    long 
enough  to  ask  how  much  power  Ice  H&rbor 
will   produce. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figure. 

Colonel  Jiw«rT.  The  first  units  on  the  line 
wlU  be  two  units  or  a  total  of  130.000  kilo- 
watts. 


flacal  year  1050.    This  program  was  based  on 

the  following  appropriations: 

"Fiscal  year: 

1950 9^.  20B,  000 

1951 28.880,000 

1952  HI 31.  848,  000 

1853 41.693,000 

1954  __. 43,000,000 

lOSsI 38,201.000 

AftiJT  1935 ^ 16.518.000 


Pown  PRODtKrnow  at  chief  jo«fh  dam  Appropriated  t^'yt^Tso.  !»«-  M2;000,' 000 


Senator  Magnuson.  What  estimate  do  we 
have  on  Chief  Joseph? 

Colonel  JEWETT.  Chief  Joseph  will  bring  in 
three  units  or  a  total  of  192.000  kilowatts. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  fuU  potential  of 
the  dam  wUl  run  into  a  million  kUowatts 
when  they  get  to  all  the  generators. 

Colonel  JEwrrr.  Yes. 

The  Chauucan.  You  said  awhile  ago  this 
was  the  largest  iM-oducer  of  hydroelecuic 
power  in  the  country.  Does  it  produce  more 
than  the  Tennessee  River? 

Senator    Magnuson.  I    meant    the    whole 
Bonneville   pool  which   these  dams  will  all 
check  In  with,  Mr.  Chairman. 
controvxbst  ovia  fish  ladders  at  ice  harbor 

The  House  cut  this  out,  as  I  said,  because 
the  budget  submission  said  they  could  not 
use  any  of  these  funds  for  fish  passageways. 
I  appreciate  there  has  been  a  controversy  out 
there  with  the  so-called  fish  people  and  the 
people  who  want  to  build  Ice  Harbor  Dam. 

The  Chadiman.  There  has  been  a  contro- 
versy on  fish  ladders? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Way  up  the  rlTer.  and 
thoee  in  the  lower  Columbia  where  there  Is  a 
substantial  fishing  industry,  are  worried 
about  It.  but  I  have  found  In  my  experience 
that  on  every  dam  we  have  ever  built  out 
there,  with  one  exception.  Grand  Coulee, 
which  is  so  far  up  the  river,  and  even  then 
we  have  had  this  controversy.  It  U  due  to  - 
lot  of  misunderstanding  and  fears  I  think 
we  have  always  worked  them  out  satisfac- 
torily.   They  work  out  in  the  long  run. 

BBHUCTION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  FISH  LADORaS 
RZMOTED 

How  I  checked  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  this  re- 
striction and  found  out  that,  while  engineer- 
ing plans  t<x  the  dam  include  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $9,000,000  for  such  passage- 
ways, there  was  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  such  expenditures  should 
be  allowed  at  a  time  when  we  are  already 
embarked  upon  a  broad  gage  fisheries  re- 
habUltation  program  In  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Columbia.  In  recent  days  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  removed  the  restriction  In 
expenditure  of  funds  in  1950  for  fish  ladders. 
In  view  of  the  Hoiise  report,  using  this  as  a 
reason.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  funds  should 
now  be  restored. 

CONSTStTCTKm    AT    CHMT    JOSBTH    BAM 

I  am  deeplv  concerned  about  the  appro- 
priation for  Chief  Joseph  Dam.  As  you  know, 
figures  on  which  the  Presidents  estimates 
are  based  were  submitted  by  the  Corps  of 
Bngtoecrs  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  last 
fall  In  September  or  October. 

On  AprU  1  I  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  Bn- 
gineers  to  obtain  from  him  a  statement  on 
this  subject.  Attached  to  my  testimony  is  a 
copv  of  my  letter  to  General  Pick  and  a  copy 
of  his  reply.  Let  me  quote  from  his  letter. 
This  is  what  General  Pick  has  to  say: 

"As  you  state  In  your  letter,  the  Presi- 
dent's 1950  budget  estimate  included  an  item 
of  $5  000  000  for  Initiation  of  construction  on 
the  project  t Chief  Joseph).  There  is  also 
included  in  the  1949  deficiency  estimate  an 
amount  of  •2,000.000.  which  If  it  becomes 
available  In  the  near  future,  will  greaUy  assist 
m  getting  the  Job  under  way.  The  sum  of 
these  two  amounts  la  practically  the  «me 
figure  as  was  recommended  by  the  Corps  of 
Baglneers  for  inclusion  In  the  1980  buc^t. 
TIliM,  if  both  amounts  were  to  be  allowed 
by  the  Congress,  we  would  be  able  to  perfonn 
the  work  we  had  originally  programed  for 


Total  estimated  cost  of 

project 206,000,000 

"This  program  would  permit  the  first  three 
generators  to  conae  on  the  line  in  December 
19&6  adding  192.000  kUowatts  to  the  North- 
west power  pool.  Three  additional  units  of 
64.000  kUowatts  each  would  come  into  serv- 
ice each  year  thereafter  until  the  Initial  in- 
stallation of  960,000  kUowatts  had  been  In- 
stalled." 

I  want  to  call  your  particular  attention 
to  the  next  paragraph.  ^It  reads  as  fcdlows: 
"Subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  our 
original  budget  estimate,  the  Munitions 
Board,  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  and  the  BonnevUle  Power  Adminis- 
tration requested  information  aa  to  the 
earliest  possible  date  that  power  could  be 
made  avaUable  from  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  and 
what  funds  would  be  required  to  accomplish 
this  objective.  It  is  from  this  study  that  the 
figures,  $15,000,000  and  •21,000.000.  men- 
tioned m  your  letter,  were  derived.  If  a  1960 
apprt^rlatlon  of  •15.700.000  and  a  1949  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  •3,300,000  were 
made  available,  power  could  be  placed  on  the 
line  by  December  1955.     •     •     • 

"It  was  also  estimated  that  the  December 
1955  date  could  be  met  if  •21.375,000  were 
made  avaflable  in  fiscal  year  1950,  with  no 
supplemental  1949  funds.  December  1955  Is 
the  date  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion estimates  power  from  Chief  Joseph  must 
begin  to  come  on  the  line  in  order  to  be  of 
the  greatest  help  in  making  up  the  deficit 
In  generating  capacity  which  will  exist  in 
the  area  by  1960.     •     •     • 

•Tn  summation.  If  •21.375,000  Is  made  avaU- 
able in  fiscal  year  1950  and  adequate  appro- 
priations are  made  tn  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
power  from  Chief  Joseph  Dom  can  be  added 
to  the  Northwest  power  pool  In  accordance 
with  the  estimated  schedule  of  requirements 
prepared  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration: otherwise,  there  will  be  a  delay  of 
at  least  1  year." 

tHFOKMATION    NOT    AVAD-AMX. mrm.    AFTXS 
BUDCCT    SUBMISSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  clear  from  Gen- 
eral Picks  statement  that  the  •21.000.000 
estimate  was  not  submitted  to  the  Biffeau 
of  the  Budget,  that  the  facts  upon  which 
this  estimate  is  based  became  avaUable  after 
the  Bureau  had  prepared  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  untU  the  mid- 
dle of  December  that  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration submitted  its  so-called  sched- 
ule R  to  Its  advisory  committee.  1  sin- 
cerely believe  that  had  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  •ai  000,000  estimate  and  the 
facts  behind  It.  that  amount  would  have 
been  recommended. 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  was  airthorlwd  by  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  In  Its  1946  ad- 
vance jffogram,  BonneviDe  Power  Administra- 
tion urged  a  construction  schedule  that 
wotUd  have  brought  the  first  three  genera, 
tors  on  the  line  in  December  1953.  Bach 
year  since  that  time  canatrnctlon  has  been 
postponed.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
Congress  should  appropriate  the  funds 
needed  to  move  construction  ahead  at  the 
maximum   englneeringly  feasible  rate. 

The  enginews  tell  me.  through  this  letter 
and  toformaUv.  that  they  can  adequately 
and  reasonably  and  wisely  spend  the  •21.000.- 
000  which  would  move  this  whole  project  for 


an  additknal  •16,000,000  1  year  ahead,  a 
project  in  which  a  potential  of  960,000  kilo- 
watts wUl  be  generated  for  the  are*. 

HIGH   BEN  EFll  -TO-COST  BATIO 

This  dam  boasts  the  highest  benefit-to-cost 
ratio  of  all  majc»r  structures  In  the  Colimi- 
bla  River  system.  In  other  words  this  is  the 
cheapest  dam.  This  wiU  produce  power 
cheaper  than  any  other  dam,  I  understand, 
in  the  world  on  this  power  site.  In  addition. 
the  power  generated  at  this  dam  wiU  be 
transmitted  to  the  whole  area  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Wena tehee.  Spokane.  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  where  the  power  deficit  is  greatest. 
Since  the  first  deficiency  bill  contained 
•2.000  000  for  Chief  Joseph,  I  now  urge  your 
committee  to  Increase  to  •19375.000  the  1950 
appropriation  for  the  project.  This  will  bring 
the  total  appropriated  by  the  Eighty -first 
Congress  to  •21375.000.  the  amount  which 
must  be  available  to  bring  this  dam  into 
production  by  December  1955. 

As  a  final  word  on  this  subject.  I  go  badk 
to  my  twlginal  premise,  that  the  Norihweat 
cannot  make  its  proper  contribution  to  an 
expanding  national  economy  until  the 
energy  required  for  new,  existing,  and  ex- 
panding industrial  and  home  uses  is  avaU- 
able. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  other  proj- 
ects here  which,  as  I  say.  are  not  secondary 
in  impOTtance  to  me  but  secondary  in  their 
magnitude.  If  the  committee  deaires  me 
to  go  ahead  with  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
continue.  If  not,  I  shall  place  them  In  the 
record. 

The  Chaibmaw.  Without  objection,  that 
will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  pomu 

POINT  CHKHALIS 

Senator  Macnuson.  I  might  say  one  of 
them,  the  Point  Chehalls.  is  a  Jetty  project 
with  which  we  have  had  some  trouble.  I  wUl 
put  that  in  the  record  with  the  permisaloa 
of  the  committee. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  foUowa:) 

"POmr    CHBHALIS 

"May  I  now  say  Just  a  few  words  about 
Point  Chehalls?  On  the  south  side  of  Grays 
Harbor  on  the  Washington  coast  there  Is  a 
long  narrow  peninsula  separating  the  ocean 
from  an  Inland  bay.  Near  the  end  of  the 
peninsula  there  Is  a  Jetty  which  projects  Into 
the  sea  approximately  15.000  feet.  Heavy 
storms  have  destroyed  about  2,400  feet  of  this 
Jetty  and  the  ocean  currents  sweeping 
through  this  break  are  washing  away  the 
peninsula.  The  bay  In  behirid  the  penlnaola 
serves  as  one  of  the  most  Important  fishing 
bases  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Unlea  this 
penlnsiUa,  Point  Chehalls.  Is  protected  it  will 
soon  be  destroyed. 

•*The  Army  engineers  have  recommended 
the  construction  of  a  rock  levee  7,500 
feet  long  to  protect  the  entire  point  and  a 
breakwater  1.000  feet  long  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cove.  This  project  was  authorized  jast 
year  in  conjunction  with  other  necessary 
worfc  in  Grays  Harbor  and  the  Chehalls  River. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  »3.780,000.  The 
budget  contains  a  recommendaUoo  ot  •800.- 
000  for  fiscal  1950.  I  believe  this  figure 
should  be  doubled,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
serious  risk  of  having  the  fishing  baain  de- 
stroyed through  erofikm  ot  Point  Chehal  s 
before  the  Army  engineers  can  get  sufCdent 
construction  under  way. 

••It  is  my  understanding  the  •800,000  rec- 
ommended WiU  permit  some  tresUe  work 
and  aome  enrockment.  but  U  not  sufficient  to 
finance  enough  work  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
losing  this  important  asset. 

-I  iiope  your  committee  will  consider  thia 
queaUoB.  wiU  interrogate  the  Army  engineers 
in  Rfsrd  to  it.  ai¥l  on  the  basis  at  the  facts 
thus  developed  wUl  apprc^riate  at  least 
•1.600.000  for  the  project." 

The  CHAIBMAW.  I  should  like  to  refresh  my 
raooUection  at  the  aaoBaDt  about  the  Ice 
Harbor  Dam.  How  aMKft  •*«  yoo  Mking  for. 
Senator? 
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SenAtor  Macitusoh.  For  the  restoration  of 
funds  recommendeil  by  the  budget  and  the 
President. 

The  Chaxbmam.  How  much  are  you  asking 
for  McNary  E)am? 

Senator  Magitcscn.  I  am  asking  for  $45,- 
OOQJIOO.  I  have  not  broken  thoae  figures 
<lown  but  the  recommendation  was  (40, - 
000.000.  What  the  House  bill  reported  I  do 
not  have  before  me 

The  Chaiekam  It  did  not  paaa  In  tb« 
House. 

Senator  llMiruaoN.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures before  me.  but  whatever  they  had  In 
the  committee.  I  have  the  figures  In  my 
oAcc. 

flssra  9Pnm  fU>o»-coirraoL  raoawci 

ttcm  the   Dent  pro)«et   to  a  flood •conuol 
project      I  wUI  put  the  data  In  tiM 
tc  a«v«  tiiM,    In  Juat  2  osloutM  1 
tlM  «omfnltt««  what  tt  U. 

fVoai  Um  aMMntatna  nght  behind  tMttU 
VlMT*  tiM  OMMUm  rise  almcwt  abruptly  we 
iMve  Mvtral  rtvert  that  drop  verr  iMt  to  the 
■ee.  None  ot  them  is  as  large  M  the  CelumlMJi 
River  or  Bnukm  Rtver  about  whleh  we  have 
been  ■p*al(tnf.  but  tonte  nf  them  are  of 
quite  ■f>me  matrnttude.  We  have  anow  In  the 
mountams.  Last  year  the  fiood  worked  the 
other  way  down  the  Columbia  rather  than 
on  the  weet  aide  of  the  mountains  We  have 
had  the  moat  unusual  snow  conditions  In  cur 
State  in  the  mountains  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Bight  be- 
hlatf  Seattle,  as  many  of  you  know,  there  are 
two  or  three  passes.  In  each  pass  there  Is  an 
averate  of  MB  inches  of  snow.  If  we  have  a 
quick  thaw  with  a  rain,  we  are  In  for  a  great 
deal  of  flood  trouble  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains.  I  only  cite  that  to  show  the 
now.  Wext  year  we  do  not  know,  out 
that,  even  under  normal  conditions, 
there  is  a  river  called  the  Green  River  which 
rushes  down  Into  a  place  called  the  PuyalUip- 
Oreen  River  Valley,  which  is  the  flood  plain 
of  Seattle.  If  you  have  been  In  Seattle,  you 
know  you  can  look  down  on  the  shipbuild- 
ing area  within  the  tidal  area.  We  have  had 
r^urnng  floods  every  year  there  causing 
great  damage  to  this  whole  valley  area,  caus- 
ing damage  of  millions  of  dollars.  We  have 
tried  many  things.  The  engineers  are  very 
familiar  with  the  project.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time  and  finally  we  have  come 
to  an  englneerlnj?  aRreement  as  to  how  to 
control  the  fields  on  the  Green  River  and  the 
other  two  rivers  that  rim  in  there  by  con- 
•truction  of  a  dam. 

The  matter  haa  not  been  authorized  but 
a  complete  agreement  haa  been  reached 
whereby  King  County,  where  part  of  the 
fioods  occur,  has  appropriated  tadO.OOO  and 
have  in  their  next  year's  budget  a  subse- 
quent 1230.000.  The  State  legUlature  passed 
a  law.  which  I  will  put  in  the  record,  alter 
this  agreement  was  reached  with  the  engi- 
neers for  the  contribution  of  their  share 
which  IS  tl.SOO.OOO. 

rCOCKAL   COCT 

The  CHAtucAN.  What  wlU  be  the  Govern- 
ment's share? 

Senator  Macnuson.  The  actual  amount  is 
eatimated  between  Il5.000.000  and  $10  - 
000.000. 

Colonel  Ck.  The  total  estimated  cost  is 
•I6.3O0.0OO.  of  which  the  State  is  to  furnish 
$2,000,000.  So.  114.300.000  U  the  Federal 
Government's  share. 

Senator  Macntson.  The  State  haa  appro- 
priated $1,500,000  and  King  County  expects 
to  appropriate  the  other  $500,000. 

Here  la  this  thing  all  ready  to  go.  and 
1  understand  it  will  be  In  the  omnibus  bill 
for  authortaatlon  Here  are  $3,000,000  lying 
there,  which  will  expire  at  the  end  of  a  year 
and  3  months  unless  we  do  something  about 
It.  The  engineers  tell  me  informally  that 
If  they  could  get  from  the  Congreea  approval 
now  of.  aay.  from  140.000  to  $M,M»  for  plan- 
nlng  money,  they  could  go  ahead  with  thto 


recur 


project  and  we 
of  time. 

I  appreciate  this 
but  in  view  of 
money  there  available 
fact  that  we  know 
to  continue  to 
that  the  Congr* 
with    the    State 
Engineers  have  gl^n 
tlon  as  to  Its  fea^billty 
arrangement   that 
get  a  small  amoun : 
be  almost  a  year 
The  project,  I  ml|ht 
btidget. 


cou  d  be  almost  a  year  ahead 


to  an  unusual  procedure, 

fact  that  we  have  the 

and  In  view  of  the 

hese  conditions  are  going 

I  am  almost  positive 

will  approve  this  project 

county    participation. 

It  high  recommenda- 

and  the  financial 

was  made.     If  we  could 

we  could  go  ahead  and 

a$ead  of  time  on  planning. 

•ay,  has  cleared  the 


aad 
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Senator  Otnmrr 
eflt  ratio  on  thto 

Colonel  Oia^ 
14r7  to  1. 


'•ooar  tATio 
What  to  the  coet-to-ben. 
project? 

beneflt'to^oet  ratio  to 


Thi 


Hurbor 

ttioee 
hive 
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CMOfCl 

Senator 

you  (eel  the  Arm 
the  beet  aitee  lor 
poaee  out  there? 
Benneetlle,   lee 
IMfary  and  all 
Do  you  (eel  they 
for   the   maximum 
power? 

Senator  klAOMtn^w 
on  that,  I  do  feel 
ding  Is  that  these 
been    selected 
have  served  their 
of  the  site  has  b^en 
has  been  some 
I   think  that   Is  ati 
the  sites  that  ev 
Columbia  River 
other  sites  than  w^at 
or  that  have  been 
ultimately  they  w 
So  there  could  not 
are  only  so  many  s 

Senator  Gubnet 
ting  at.  Senator, 
your  area — Oregon 
feel  that  the  Army 
spots  that  should 

Senator    Macnt' 
think  that  Is  the 
people.     What 
been.  In  my  oplnloh 
which  would  be  hard 
But  now  Chief  Jof>^ph 
selection  that  has 
have  been  built  belore 
Grand  Coulee  beeii 
Columbia   Basin 
gram,  but  for  a 
site,  which  Is  now 
power  the  cheapes 
in  the  world.  960 

Senator  Guknet 
that  the  Army 
t>est  sites. 

Senator  Macnu'* 

Senator  Gurney 
beet  site  if  it  will 
any  other  power 

Senator  MAOhrc34N 
McNary  was  a  goo<  [ 
reason  It  also 
control  In  the  low 

Senator  GtmNET 
lection  of  the  site« 
atlng  the  necessary 
that  the  Army 
the  total  benefits 
tlun.  power,  and  fliod 

Senator  hUaitvat  in 
gineera  have  done 
development  of 
insofar  as  they  halve 

Senator  Guawar 
flable  criticism  thin? 


si  e 


lncl\  ided 


vt  • 
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Senator 
over-all.     They 


elTM  rot  DAM 

Senator   hUtnvaom.   do 

engineen  have  Mleeted 

)o wer  •doeoMpMBMM  pur> 

go  back  to  Grand  Coulee, 

Chief  Joeeph,  and 

ottier  SI  tee  out  there. 

selected  the  best  sites 

benefit   In   hydroelectric 


Not    being   an   expert 
that  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
power  projects  that  have 
have    been   completed, 
}urpose  and  the  selection 
well  justified.     There 
con|trover8y.  I  appreciate,  but 
technical,  and  whatever 
erfcrbody  agrees  upon  on  the 
«lhlch  might  Include  some 
we  are  rttacjjsaiim  here, 
completed,  we  hope  that 
be  in  the  power  system, 
be  any  controversy;  there 
tes  available. 
That  Is  what  I  am  get- 
Do  you  feel  the  people  in 
Washington,  and  Idaho- 
engineers  have  hit  on  the 
»e  first  developed? 
JON.  I    think    so;    yes.      1 
opinion  of  almost  all  the 
controversy  we  have  had  has 
a  technical  controversy, 
for  us  to  know  exactly. 
Is  probably  the  finest 
►ver  been  made.    It  might 
Grand  Coulee  had  not 
so  much  a  part  of  the 
;he   whole    multiple   pro- 
er  site,  the  Foster  Creek 
Thief  Joseph,  will  produce 
of  any  other  known  site 

kilowatts. 
That  would  Indicate  then 
engineers  have  selected  the 


poft- 


OiiO 


S<  N 


I  think  so.  Senator. 
They   have  selected   the 
produce  the  cheapest  of 
in  the  country. 
.  I  think  so.  and  surely 
selection  for  the  simple 
navigation  and  flood 
reaches  of  the  Columbia. 
Do  you  think  In  the  se- 
wlth  Congress  approprl- 
money  for  building  them, 
have  provided  for 
ver  possible  on  Irrlga- 
control? 

I  think  the  Army  en- 

an  excellent  job   In  the 

Columbia  River   Basin 

had  a  part  of  It. 

There  has  been  no  justl- 


en  ilneers 
w  tiere 


tie 


CMCiMx:  Eas'  action  approvso 
MAewTTi  ON.  Not    In    my    opinion 
have  given  tt  good  attention; 


they  have  shown  a  deep  Interest  In  It.  They 
have  done  good  planning.  They  have  had  a 
vision  which  sometimes  you  do  not  find  in 
these  matters,  a  vision  of  the  potentialities 
of  the  area.  I  think  their  last  report  was  one 
of  the  finest  Jobs  done  by  any  Government 
agency  that  I  have  ever  read.  It  Is  excel- 
lent, complete,  and  well  done. 

Senator  Gchnet.  You  would  speak  just  as 
well  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
and  those  other  bureau-operated  projects  out 
there? 

Senator  Macnttsok.  Yes.  We  have  had 
some  little  controversies.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  been  of  too  great  Importance.  I  think 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  done  Ite  job 
well,  particularly  on  the  ColumbI*  SMin. 

We  happen  to  have,  which  the  Army  engi- 
neers all  know,  one  of  the  finest  men  In  the 
world,  Frank  Banks,  whom  you  people  have 
heard  on  many  oeca«loM. 

^OlMT  eTATSMBNT  OM  dMM   Rtvm  flOOt- 

cowTiofc  nojwct 

X  ihould  lllie  to  tubmlt  this  joint  etate- 
ment  fur  the  record  on  the  Oreen  Kiver 
flood-control  project,  Ur.  Chairntan. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  without  objection,  the 
■tatement  will  be  Included  In  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  U  as  follows:) 

"Summary  or  Orszn  River  Flood  Control 
Project — Joint  Statement  by  Senator 
Warren  O.  Macnuson.  CoNCBEaaMEN  Hugh 
B.  MrrcHEix  and  Thor  Tolletson,  and 
Senator  Habbt  P.  Cain 

"Prolonged  efforts  to  control  periodic  floods 
on  the  Green-Duwamlsh  River  In  Washing- 
ton State  have  now  advanced  to  the  stage 
where  action  by  Congress  to  eaiu.>ntial. 

"We  are  asking  for  a  provlsloil  In  the  Army 
ctni  functions  appropriation  bill,  authoriz- 
ing the  preparation  of  plana  for  the  work 
and  setting  up  funds  for  that  purpose. 
Precedent  for  thto  was  set  In  the  Civil  Func- 
tions Appropriation  Act.  approved  July  31. 
1947,  In  which  the  conunlttee  stipulated 
'$200,000  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  for  the  Dyberry 
and  Prompton  Reservoirs  in  the  Lackawaxen 
River  Basin,  Pa.,  recommended  for  construc- 
tion In  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  in  House  Document  No. 
113.  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  such  plans  Is  hereby  authorized.' 

"The  latter  cour.>je  demonstrates  that 
Congress  haa,  on  the  strength  of  approval 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  authorized  and 
appropriated  funds  for  such  work  prior  to 
other  authorization  and  before  the  project 
has  cleared  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
other  agencies  concerned.  The  suggestion 
that  authorization  and  funds  be  sought 
through  action  of  the  Army  Civil  Funaiona 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  Is  advanced 
because  of  two  unusual  circumstances  which. 
it  to  believed.  Congress  will  recognize.  These 
are:  Fu^t.  the  Green  River  project  can  be 
started  almost  Immediately  with  $2,000,000 
in  State  and  local  matching  funds,  three- 
fourths  of  which  were  voted  without  objec- 
tion by  the  State  legislature  and  one-fourth 
of  which  has  been  earmarked  for  this  pur- 
pose by  King  County.  Unless  used  In  the 
current  biennlum.  the  State  funds  would 
revert  to  a  special  fund  and  It  would  be 
necessary  to  reapproprlate  then  through  ac- 
tion by  the  next  legislature:  and.  second. 
State  matching  money  In  the  sum  of  $1.- 
500.000  was  voted  contingent  upon  the  ap- 
proval and  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
funds  to  carry  forward  construction  of  the 
project. 

"The  necessity  for  the  Green  River  proj- 
ect consisting  of  construction  of  a  flood- 
control  dam  at  Eagle  Gorge,  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Green  River,  has  been  sur- 
veyed carefully  and  approved  by  the  district 
and  division  enijlneers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Bimrd  of  Engineers  for  Rivera  and 
Harbors,  and  the  Chief  of  Englneera. 
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'Tbt  engineers'  report  estimates  cost  of  the 
dam,  to  the  United  States,  at  $16,300,000 
with  the  $2,000,000  In  matching  money  In 
addition  thereto. 

"While  the  project  would  not  be  revenue 
producing.  It  is  estimated  $893,000  in  annual 
benefits  would  accrue,  mainly  from  abate- 
ment of  floods,  pollutkin  control,  and  ben- 
efit to  fish  life. 

"The  following  facts  relative  to  the  Oreen 
River  project  were  complied  from  the  sur- 
vey and  report  of  the  Army  engineers: 

"CRZCN    RIVER    BAStW 

•TTie  Oreen  River  rises  In  the  Caaeadea  at 
an  elevation  of  approximately  6,000  feet 
and  flows  north  and  weet  flO  mllee  to  Ite 
jttMAkm  with  the  Black  River.  Below  the 
llMMtlon,  It  to  known  as  the  Duwamieh 
River  and  flows  north  another  13  mllee  be- 
Ujtm  emptying  Into  Fufet  iound  at  ieattle, 
TlM  flood  plain  etartu  just  aboee  Auburn 
(BMUlMtdtt  tMO)  and  compriM*  a  fertile 
valley  a  to  •  mlldt  wMlo,  Eaciueive  o(  Bm$«1«, 
the  bMto  lUM  »A  arM  o(  474  equare  mUM  $ad 
a  popiito$ion  of  tMM.  *m%  (popwIaHoii 
1.000)  la.  nest  tn  Auburn,  the  prtiM^pal  town 
aJseeted  by  recurnntf  floods.  Traete  of  three 
continental  railroade  traverse  the  baeln. 

"fxooo  hxbtort 
"Between  November  and  February  are  the 
worst  fiood  months  on  the  Oreen  River.  The 
December  1933  flood  Inundated  13.800  acres 
and  the  December  194«  flood  12.000  acres. 
The  groee  area  subject  to  Inundation  from 
a  flood  Cow  of  40.000  cubic  feet  per  second 
would  be  19.000  acres.  The  area  subject  to 
flooding  contains  a  considerable  portion  of 
urban  property  and  facilities,  agricultural 
land  and  Improvements,  and  transportation 
and  service  facilities.  The  tangible  dam- 
ages from  the  1933  and  1946  floods  are  es- 
timated at  $1,7«.000  and  $U50.000.  reepec- 
tively.  based  on  1947  prices. 

"iNoiinrRa'  recommendations 
"Several  methods  of  controlling  the  floods 
were  surveyed  by  the  Army  engineers.  A 
dam  and  reservoir  at  Eagle  Gorge  was  deemed 
most  feasible  and  the  best  means  of  con- 
trolling floods,  providing  water  storage  for 
municipal  purposes,  irrigation,  and  conser- 
vation. The  dam,  with  spUlway  crest  of 
1  205  feet  would  create  a  reservoir  with  a 
capacity  of  106.000  acre-feet,  more  than  3 
times  the  amount  necessary  to  control  the 
greatest  flood  on  record  (flrst  measurements 
establtohed  in  1931).  The  project  design 
wotild  provide  protection  from  the  standard 
project  flood  by  reducing  its  crest  discharge 
of  65  000  cubic  feet  per  second  to  the  safe 
capacity  of  the  existing  channel  below  the 
dam.  With  the  end  of  the  spring  run-off. 
water  would  be  stored  for  release  during 
lummer  to  maintain  stream  flow. 

"cost  or  PROJECT 

-Ooet  of  the  project  Is  estimated  at  $18.- 
300  000  and  the  annual  carrying  charge  at 
$823  139.  With  $2,000,000  of  the  cost  borne 
by  State  and  countv.  total  annual  carrying 
charges  would  be  $831,658  due  to  the  Interest 
rate  of  3.5  percent  applied  to  non-Federal 
costs.  Maintenance  and  operation  to  esti- 
mated at  $80,000  annually. 

"BOTEITrS   FROM  PROJECT 

"The  Army  engineers  estimate  total  annual 
benefits  at  $893,000,  consisting  of  $429,000 
from  prevention  of  tangible  flood  damage, 
$214  000  from  increased  return  from  pro- 
tected agricultural  lands.  $191,000  from  In- 
creased returns  from  Industrial  lands,  and 
$59,000  from  benefits  to  fish  life." 

EEQUlSr   FOB   POWER   PRODTXTION   mTORMATION 

Senator  Gubnet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  whole  picture  before  the 
committee  in  the  matter  of  hydroelecttlc 
power  out  tHere.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Army  englneera  could  not  furnish  the  in- 
formation listing  all  the  dams  that  are  beio" 
thto  committee  today  and  also  those  that 
have  been  completed.    What  I  should  like  to 


have  to  the  total  power  that  to  being  pro- 
duced now  from  each  dam.  I  should  like  to 
have  it  in  one  table.  Then  in  another  table 
I  should  like  to  have  the  extra  power  you 
can  get  from  these  dams  that  are  proposed; 
the  Initial  installed  capacity  and  the  ulti- 
mate. Then  I  should  like  to  have,  too,  the 
amount  of  practically  produced  power.  There 
must  be  some  information  on  that.  I  am 
not  Including  Just  the  State  of  Washington; 
I  am  talking  about  the  Northwest  power  pool. 
I  should  like  to  see  that  all  In  one  place,  just 
a  table  with  the  names  of  the  dams  and  so 
forth.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  have  a  Itot- 
ing  of  the  total  power  prodttced  privately 
that  to  hooked  in,  I  undencaad.  with  the 
same  system. 

Colonel  Jewrrr,  We  ean  fumieh  that. 

The  CMAtRMAN.  Furntoh  that  for  ue  and  we 
will  include  It  m  the  record. 
AOMCf  Mtirr  MTwmf  nmx  im9  nuvAn  rowm 


••ttdtor  lledMueow.  I  ean  remember  yean 
afo  when  I  wae  lit  the  legtolaiure  there  was  a 
public  and  privau  power  fldht  and  it  became 
political  m  many  caeee.  unfortunately,  but 
long  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  com- 
plete  agreement  between  the  private  power 
people  and  the  public  power  peopto.  the 
PUD'S,  as  to  the  development  of  these  thlnfi 
wc  are  speaking  about  before  thto  committee. 
They  meet  regularly;  they  have  their  own 
group.  There  to  complete  agreement,  so  rar 
as  I  know,  between  them  because  the  private 
power  people  realize  that  when  they  can  buy 
power  from  the  Bonneville  pool  at  thto  whole- 
sale rate  they  have  found  they  can  make  Just 
as  much  profit  on  their  Investment  as  when 
they  attempted  to  build  these  dams  them- 
selves. The  private  power  people,  as  you 
will  see  from  these  figures,  could  come  no- 
where near  taking  care  of  these  great  power 
demands  that  we  have  had  In  that  area,  par- 
ticularly since  the  aluminum  plants  and  the 
Hanford  atomic-energy  planu  have  showed 
up. 

RXQCTEST   rOR  INTOHMATION    ON    EFTECT   OF  FISH 

LADDERS 

Senator  Ellendeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  most  of  the  testimony  with  re- 
spect to  these  projects.  The  only  crltictom 
that  I  have  heard  is  regarding  the  Ice  Harbor 
project  and  the  objection  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  dam  was  going  to  be  built  at 
100  feet.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives testified  that  he  feared  the  flsh- 
ing  industry  would  be  hurt  considerably  be- 
cause salmon  could  not  climb  the  100  feet  in 
order  to  spawn.  I  am  wondering  If  the  en- 
gineers could  put  in  the  record  some  infor- 
mation to  clarify  that  situation.  The  Con- 
gressman stated  that  the  salmon  industry 
Is  very  large,  and  I  know  It  to.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  effect,  if  any  the  building 
of  the  Ice  Hart)or  Dam  wUl  have  on  the  pro- 
duction of  flah.  I  also  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  buUd 
Itoh  ladders  so  that  the  salmon  can  mount 
the  dam  and  spawn  In  the  streams  above 

the  dam. 

Colonel  JiwCTT.  We  shall  be  glad  to  sub- 
mit such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  sUtement  will  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

"The  design  plans  for  Ice  Harbor  lock  and 
dam  include  flsh-passlng  facilities  of  the  im- 
proved type  being  incorporated  in  the  Mc- 
Nary project.  These  facilities  have  been  de- 
veloped through  cooperation  with  Federal 
and  State  flsh  and  wildlife  agencies  as  re- 
quired by  law  (Public  Law  732.  79th  Cong.) . 
Based  on  records  kept  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  similar  faculties  at  Bonneville. 
It  to  beUeved  that  the  proposed  Ice  Harbor 
flsh-passing    system    wlU    be    equally    sue- 

Senator  Macnttsoh.  The  basto  of  the  House 

rejection,  at  least  in  their  report,  was  on  the 

ba^is  that   the  Bureau  of  the  Budget   had 

r-  -de  a  prohibition  against  the  installation 

of  fish  ladders.   Now  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


haa  since  that  time.  I  believe  It  was  last 
week,  removed  lU  objection  to  that  and 
said  It  Is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  miist  be  because  they 
have  found  a  way  of  building  ftoh  ladders 
so  the  ftoh  can  go  up  to  spawn. 

Senator  Magndson.  That  Is  a  technical 
matter,  I  have  always  found  out  there  In 
all  these  controversies,  which  are  pretty  much 
a  flght  between  the  flsh  and  the  dams,  they 
resolve  themselves.  There  are  ways  and 
means  of  taking  care  of  that  which  I  cannot 
technically  testify  to  but  I  am  sure  it  can 
be  worked  out,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
removal  of  this  prohibition  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Btulget  had  on  the  flsh  ladders. 

I  thank  the  committee  very  much. 

••nator  OoaMBT.  I  will  just  say  this:  Tho 
Army  enfineers  say  they  can  build  a  fleb 
ladder,  but  to  go  back  Uj  sn  old  saying  that 
we  hear  fo  flMMR.  you  MMil«Ml  a  horse  to  water 

but  you  rsnnot  make  It  drink,  You  can 
bMlM  tlM  fleh  ladders  but  what  InlomdHMI 
do  tlM  Army  ettatneera  have  ae  to  wbetiMT 
or  not  tlM  fleh  will  use  them?    X  think  that 

fleaalir  Wuimtm  I  do  ao$  see  why  tM 

ladders  ommw$  be  made  almost  aa  nttiidl  M 
the  preeent  stream.  Z  was  In  Alaak*  9  yMW 
ago  and  saw  salmon  climb  as  much  as  30  (eeft. 


Visit  of  the  Minister  of  Extcratl  Afair$ 
of  Irtlaad 
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OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Irish 
Legation  which  reads  as  follows: 

Irish  Lbgatiom, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  9,  1949. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Notraaa  Rogers, 

House    of    Representatives    of    the 
United  States.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  Knowing  how  ter- 
ribly busy  you  have  been  in  recent  weeks  in 
connection  with  the  very   Important  legis- 
lation being  considered  by  the  Congress,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  may  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  the  remarks  made 
by  the   Most   Reverend   Dr.   Richard   Gush- 
ing, archbishop  of  Boston,  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Sean  MacBrlde's  visit  to  Boston  on 
the  flrst   of  May  and  I  therefore  take   the 
liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  them. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sean  Nuwak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  enclosed  copy  of  Archbishop 
Cushing's  speech  at  a  solemn  pontifical 
high  mass,  celebrated  at  Boston,  be  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
the  request  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

My  principal  purpose  in  speaking  at  this 
morning's  mass  is  to  bid  the  Minister  of  the 
Irish  Republic  a  thousand,  ten  thousand- 
times  welcome.  This  is  a  historic  morning 
In  the  history  of  our  cathedral  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  very  distinguished  flrst 
Minister  of  External  Affairs  for  the  Irlah 
people.  I  want  Mr.  MacBrlde  to  know  that 
in  this  region  he  is  very  much  at  home.  He 
Is  among  his  own  pec{de — and  they  are  very 
proud  of  him.  both  because  ot  the  n&tUn 
he  represents— the  mother  nation  of  so  many 
Boston  people — and  because  of  his  posonal 
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flfU  una  accoiafariHMnto.  This  c«the<lna 
baa  welcomed  amtm^  lU  worshippers  and 
▼tutors  many  Uliistrloiu  person*.  In  vaj 
tmn  life  I  have  eeen  the  head*  of  great 
•laics  and  the  leaden  of  mighty  movement* 
present  in  the  pevr  occupied  this  morning 
toy  Mr.  MacBrlde  or  in  this  sanctuary.  We 
hsTe  welcomed  kings,  ambassadors,  many 
and  great  dignitaries — and  our  welcome  to 
them  all  was  sincere  and  cordial.  None. 
liowerer,  was  mora  eornplctaly  uUten  to  our 
"  than  the  representotlvr  ot  a  Republic. 

^,  oC  tb«  republics  in  the  world,  which 
raprsacnts  holy  Ireland.  oXdeat  of  the 
nations  ot  the  weal. 

This  Is  not  the  {Hace  to  dtsctias  the  po- 
litical problems  of  Ireland — nor  Is  It  the  time 
to  recall  the  history  of  Ertn  and  the  story 
of  our  Indebtedness  to  her.  It  Is  not  the 
time  nor  Is  It  the  place  to  trace  the  heroic. 
diTlnely  sustained  struggle  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  preserre  their  faith  and  to  achieve 
their  freedom.  I  certainly  shall  not  attempt 
to  tell  that  story  m  the  presence  of  a  man. 
who.  following  In  the  high  destiny  of  his 
valiant  father  and  his  almost  legendary,  pa- 
triotic mother,  has  plsyed  so  brilliant  a  part 
m  the  latter  chapters  of  that  stmsgle.  Both 
In  your  personal  family  history.  Mr.  Mac- 
Brtde.  and  In  the  ofBce  which  you  now  hold, 
you  are  a  living  symbol  to  ua  of  the  fulflll- 
mmit  of  the  dreams  of  Dark  Rosaleen's 
anas — the  dreams  plus  the  determination 
tta*  the  Dear  Dark  Head  would  one  day  wear 
her  own  crown  and  Kathleen  ni  Houlihan 
would  break  her  bcmds  and  take  her  free, 
proud  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
But  Without  discussing  either  politics  or 
history,  I  can  and  do  promise  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  our  prayers.  Whatever  else  we 
owe  Ireland,  and  we  owe  her  much  on  every 
level  of  culture  and  faith  and  all  good 
things,  we  owe  Ireland  our  prayers.  Ireland 
has  never  ceased  to  sanctify  the  earth  with 
prayers;  more  even  than  Gaelic,  certainly 
more  than  English,  prayer  has  been  the 
langxiage  of  the  Irish  for  these  16  centuries 
and  more.  The  prayers  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  been  the  strength  of  Europe 
In  centuries  gone  by — they  have  been  the 
strength  of  America  since  her  sons  and 
daughters  began  to  come  here.  We  all  owe 
Ireland  prayers. 

You  know,  when  you  come  to  think  of  It, 
prayers  are  almost  the  only  thing  the  Irish 
have  ever  asked  of  any  other  nation — 
prayers  and  the  recognition  of  their  right 
to  live  their  own  lives  In  their  own  way 
within  their  own  sovereign  nation.  Other 
nations  have  never  hesitated  to  ask  us  for 
■koaey — our  arms — cur  very  blood.  Ireland 
baa  only  asked  for  prayers.  Other  nations, 
much  stronger  nations,  nations  which  have 
•Iways  asserted  their  own  superiority  and 
their  Independence,  have  invited  us  to  wage 
their  wars  and  .share  their  adverse  fates. 
Ireland  has  only  asked  that  we  understand 
iMr  problems,  that  we  sympathize  with  her 
aspirations — the  aspirations  of  every  self- 
respecting  people,  the  people  erf  America 
above  all — and  that  we  give  her  ovu-  prayers. 
To  that  appeal  we  respond  wholeheartedly 
this  morning. 

Her  friends  in  America  believe  that  the 
prayers  of  Ireland  are  close  to  fulfillment  so 
far  as  they  Incltxle  the  unconquerable  Irish 
dream  of  national  unity.  As  she  was  in 
th«  days  when  sh*  sent  her  mlsHonaries  Into 
devastated  Europe  to  rev;ve  ttaa  embers  of 
the  faith  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  so  again 
m  theae  days  which  once  again  call  out  to 
all  the  energies  of  Christian  peoples.  Ireland 
to  destined  to  be  totally  united  and  ccm- 
pietely  free.  Those  who  love  peace  and 
righteous  order  will  join  with  those  who  love 
Ireland  in  the  prayer  for  her  early  and  peace- 
ful unity.  All  th«  logic  of  otir  generation  Is 
on  the  side  of  the  confident  belief  that  Ire- 
land can  be  united  and  completely  freed 
without  any  further  bloodshed  and  wlth(;ut 
any  sorrow  to  herself  or  to  the  present  and 
future  generation*  of  the  alien  people  whoa* 
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rules  In  days  gone 
to    destroy    the 
wiser  now  than  onc^ 
lems  from  other 
hopes  that  old 
lents.   can    be    more 
once   seemed    likely 
of  both  England 
Interest  of  all  the 
unjtist  heritage  out 
and  that  ill -advised 
mistakes  of  the  pa? ; 
doned.     Certainly 
divide  the  Irish 
fldally    splitting 
people  Whom  God 
level — Is  one  of  the 
logic  of  peace, 
speedily     corect. 
morality  are  closely 
bound   to   prevail 
remain  to  vex  the 
all  cau.se  for  rancor 
people  who  share  th 
nated  and  both  will 
the  Western  World 
and  the  peace  will 
This  summer  we 
In  oinr  "Come  Back 
are  going  back  to  v 
little  towns  whence 
mood  of  our  return 
piety  and  supematurkl 
om-  trip  a  pilgrtmagi! 
the  word.     Some  of 
are  In  the  six  countt 
ent  territory  of  the 
say  that  we  are 
or  to  southern 
Ireland — there  is  onl  r 
not  think  of  our 
southern  Irish 
tlon.     It  is  to  that 
going  In  pilgrimage 
presence  we  can 
derive  Inspiration 
whole  nation  that 
keep  It  spiritually,  c 
ward  loyalty  one. 
ily — that  God  may 
and  In  the  outward 
loyalty  one.  united, 
friendly  nation. 

Your  presence  here 
etgn  Minister. 
prompts  these  prayer 
back  to  your  people 
ers.     We    ask    their 
us.     It  Is  from  the 
that  many  of  vis  here 
to  pray.     Certainly  11 
gratitude  if  we  forgo ; 
and    a    a;reat    tragedy 
pray  for  u*. 

God   bless   you — 
God  bless  all  who  are 
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sought  to  divide  and 
Nation.     People    are 
they  were.     New  prob- 
brlng  them  better 
.  unnecessary  p rob- 
graciously   solved   than 
It   Is   to   the   Interest 
Ireland.   It  Is  to  the 
\^estem  World,  that  any 
of  the  past  be  rectified 
JcMctes  perpetuatintr  the 
be  corrected  or  sban- 
pollcy  of  attempting  to 
— the  policy  of  artl- 
politlcal    purposes    a 
united  on  every  other 
mistakes  which  all  the 
and  good  order  will 
sense     and     gocd 
allied.      Good  sense  is 
the   qiiestions   which 
Republic — and  thus 
between  the  two  great 
Irish  Sea  will  be  ellml- 
>e  the  better  for  it — and 
be  the  more  united — 
the  more  secure. 
)ropo6€  to  visit  Ireland 
Erin"  pilgrimage.     We 
the  parishes  and  the 
our  people  came.     The 
Is  one  of  piety,  natural 
piety.     Hence  we  style 
in  the  literal  sense  of 
our  towns  and  parishes 
some  are  In  the  pres- 
r^publlc.     But  we  do  not 
to  Northern  Ireland 
We   are   going   to 
one  Irish  land.    We  do 
as  northern  Irish  or 
Is  only  one  Irish  na- 
aiiole  nation  that  we  are 
In  the  hope  that  by  our 
them  and  In  turn 
them.     It  is  for  that 
pray — that  God  may 
Iturally,  and  in  its  in- 
Irish  and  holy  fam- 
It  in  all  other  ways 
;ivll  organization  of  Its 
free.  God-fearing,  and 
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this  morning,  Mr.  Por- 
these  thoughts  and 
We  beg  you  to  bring 
promise  of  our  pray- 
conttnued    prayers    for 
priests  and  parents 
in  Boston  first  learned 
would  be  a  great  In- 
to pray  for  Ireland — 
If   Ireland   ceased    to 
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Tuesday,  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.J  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Lawrence.  In  his  ciaily  column  in  the 
Washington  Evenini  Star  of  May  9,  says 
there  are  plenty  of  InsUnces  of  subsidy 
furnished  by  the  Government  to  private 
business,  but  there  Is  apparently  only 
one  con.'ipicuous  chs^  In  which  a  private 
business  actually  su^isidizes  the  Govern- 
ment. 


Mr.  Lawrence  discusses  the  subject  In 
his  daily  column,  which  follows: 
RAnjtoAO    Mail    Ratis    Caujd   Bubsidt    fob 

FmtMMJO.  GOVXENMXNT — Sbhats  ACTHOaiZS3 

PiosB  To  ArraicrT  Eottrable  SoLtmoM  or 
PaoaLSM 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  of  subsidy 
furnished  by  the  Government  to  private  busi- 
ness, but  there  apparently  1*  only  one  oan- 
splcuou*  ca*e  In  which  a  private  btialness 
actually  subsldiaes  the  Government. 

This  Is  what  the  railroads  are  doing  In 
carrying  the  malls.  So  they  are  asking  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  an  In- 
crease In  mall  pay.  This  has  led  to  over-all 
study  of  the  whole  question  of  transportation 
policy  with  respect  to  the  mails. 

Now  the  Senate  has  just  adopted  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  an  Inquiry  designed  to 
find  out  how  an  equitable  solution  of  the 
problem  can  be  found,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent rates  paid  by  the  Government  for 
carrying  mall. 

For  the  Government  subsidizes  the  air  lines 
and  pays  out  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
revenue  from  alr-mall  stamps  to  pay  the  air- 
line companies.  The  Post  Office  Department, 
however,  collects  $668,000,000  a  year  from 
the  public  for  first-class  stamps  and  puys  the 
railroads  about  »2B.0OO,00O.  So  that  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  3-cent  stamp  goes  to 
the  railroads — that  is.  only  4  percent  of  3 
cents — while  the  air  lines  get  nearly  all  of  the 
present  C-cent  air-mail  stamp  revenue. 

npEMBSS  iNcasAsa 

Not  since  the  IWOs  has  there  been  a  real 
study  made  of  the  problem.  Meanwhile,  op- 
erating expenses  have  gone  up  so  that  it  costs 
the  railroads,  for  instance,  twice  as  much  as 
it  did  then  to  carry  mall.  But  they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  from  the  Government  a 
proper  charge  for  service  rendered.  The  laws 
of  the  land  say  the  railroads  should  get  a 
fair  return  but,  owing  to  the  involved  sys- 
tem of  making  rates,  the  railroads  find  them- 
selves stymied.  When  they  ask  for  an  In- 
crease, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion naturally  takes  testimony  from  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  there  have  been  sub- 
stantial delays  because  the  subject  is  one  of 
great  complexity.  Likewise,  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  faced  with  a  deficit,  anyway, 
so  It  hesitates  to  agree  to  any  Increases  that 
augment  its  expenses. 

The  railroads,  on  the  other  hand,  see  their 
competitors,  the  airlmea,  being  heavily  sub- 
sidized. While  they  do  not  question  the  wis- 
dom of  keeping  the  airlines  going,  they  do 
wonder  why  the  railroad  should  be  required 
to  render  service  without  even  meeting  ac- 
tual costs.  One  railroad  executive  puts  it 
this  way: 

"The  Government  Is  subsidizing  some  ac- 
tivity through  all  the  processes  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  In  transportation  the  barge 
lines  are  subsidized,  and  we  pay  taxes  to 
make  that  up.  It  is  true  of  the  highways 
It  is  true  of  the  airways;  it  is  true  with  all  the 
various  authorities.  But  the  question  Is 
why,  when  all  our  competitors  are  subsidised 
we  should  subsidise  the  Government,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  when  we  haul 
mail  at  less  than  cost.  For  our  present  maU 
rates,  even  including  the  25  percent  Interim 
increase,  and  considering  the  40-hour  week 
to  go  Into  effect  on  the  railroads,  are  fust 
about  half  our  costs." 

coMpmnoN  IS  issua 
The  question  of  pries  and  competition 
enters  into  the  picture,  too.  Thus,  the  raU- 
rcads  arent  making  any  money  out  of  han- 
dling express  or  out  of  handling  malls.  The 
more  they  try  to  raise  their  express  rates 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  profit  point,  the  more 
business  they  push  over  into  parcel  post. 
The  same  thing  happens  with  less-than-car- 
load  freight.  What  It  amounts  to  In  the 
end  Is  that  th*  railroads  subsidize  the  Gov- 
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smment  so  that  it  can  handle  parcel  poet 
at  less  than  It  costs  the  railroads  to  haul 
the  same  articles.  This  means  the  railroads 
are  helping  the  Government  to  compete  with 
themselves  on  both  parcel  freight  and  ex- 
press. 

Senator  Lances,  of  North  Dakota,  who 
sponsored  the  resolution  which  the  Senate 
has  adopted,  points  out  that  parcel-post 
rates  are  different  on  the  air  lines  and  the 
railroad*  and  ships.  He  thinks  the  rates 
should  be  coordinated.  The  Post  Office 
Department  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  that 
the  inquiry  proposed  is  Interesting  but  that 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  study  of  its  own. 

Meanwhile,  the  railroads,  balked  In  their 
attempt  to  get  some  action,  a  few  weeks 
ago  filed  a  request  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  seeking  a  35  percent  fur- 
ther Increase  because  the  roads  learned  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  wouldn't  be  ready 
to  present  evidence  before  tlie  Commission 
from  iu  own  study  imtil  aometime  In  the 
middle  of  1950. 

The  railroads,  imllke  private  bminess, 
cannot  of  their  own  Initiative  Increase  their 
prices  to  meet  operating  costs.  They  have 
to  wait  on  Government  agencies — and  that 
Is  u-sually  a  long,  long  wait. 


Ambassador  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  194) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  for  May  9, 1949: 
People  in  the  News — Woman  Ambassador  to 

United  States  From  Indla  Has  Long  String 

or  Firsts  to  Heh  Credit 

The  first  woman  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  has  an  impressive  number  of  firsts  to 
her  credit. 

Mrs.  Vljaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  in  1947,  was 
India's  first  ambassador,  man  or  woman,  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  previous  year  she  was 
the  first  and  only  woman  to  lead  a  national 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  At  home,  in  1937-39.  she  was 
India's  first  provincial  woman  minister,  hold- 
ing the  portfolio  of  Local  Self-Government 
and  Public  Health. 

The  sister  of  Prime  Minister  Pandit 
Jawaharial  Nehru,  she  has  more  than  Justi- 
fied. In  30  years  of  public  service,  her  early 
fight  against  traditional  barriers  to  partici- 
pation of  women  in  Indian  public  life.  And 
while  performing  these  useftU  services,  show- 
ing the  way  to  her  countrywomen,  enduring 
three  prison  terms  for  her  political  views,  and 
writing  three  books,  she  has  been  eminently 
successful  as  a  wiie  and  mother. 
"poHTHArr"  IS  painted 

Her  beauty,  her  composure,  and  her  per- 
suasive and  effective  manner  of  speaking 
have  inevitably  attracted  the  same  attention 
as  have  her  humanitarianism  and  her  politi- 
cal leadership.  Author  Pearl  Buck  once 
wrote  of  her: 

"Vljaya  Lakshmi  la  so  beauttftil  that  (me 
must  first  become  accustomed  to  the  fact. 
SUverlng  wavy  hair,  great  dark  eyes  Uvely 
with  intelligence,  a  creamy  skin,  fine  Aryan 
features,  exquisite  hands,  small  bare  feet 
thrust  Into  gold  sandals,  saris  that  mold  her 
Blender  figure  Into  statuesque  lines— this  Is 
her  physical  portrait. 

"Then  one  becomes  aware  of  her  voice,  soft, 
clear,  resonant,  speaking  a  pure  English. 
When  one  listens,  one  becomes  aware  next  of 
What  is  being  said— something  very  firm,  gay. 


witty,  fearless — something  worth  listening  to, 
whether  one  agrees  with  it  or  not." 

A  reporter  who  observed  her  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  1946,  wrote: 

"It  is  a  Joy  to  listen  to  her,  to  watch  her 
snatch  points  from  her  platform  opponents 
In  debate.  Seeing  her  In  action,  one  under- 
stands better  the  spirit  that  has  upheld  both 
herself  and  her  distinguished  brother. ' 

Born  August  18.  1900.  into  a  wealthy  Brah- 
min family  at  Allahabad,  Swarup  Kuxziari  (as 
she  was  named)  grew  to  young  womanhood 
with  every  advantage  money  and  position 
could  give  her.  When  she  was  5.  she  was 
taken  to  England,  where  a  governess  was  en- 
gaged to  return  to  India  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  her  education.  In  1921,  she  wa*  married 
to  a  young  lawyer,  Ranjit  Pandit,  and  in 
accordance  with  Indian  custom,  was  adopted 
into  her  husband's  clan  and  renamed. 

Mohandas  Gandhi  had  launched  his  civil 
disobedience  campaign  2  years  before,  and 
the  Nehru  family  wa*  drawn  one  by  one  Into 
the  Nationalist  movement.  In  1932,  when 
she  was  the  mother  of  three  daughters,  the 
youngest  only  3.  Mrs.  Pandit  was  first  im- 
prisoned for  taking  part  in  Indian  independ- 
ence day.  Twice  again  she  was  Jailed  lor 
defiance  of  British  orders,  her  husband  and 
eldest  daughter  enduring  imprisonment  with 
her  at  different  times.  Her  husband,  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  his  last  imprisonment, 
died  m  1944. 

Mrs.  Pandit's  three  daughters  all  were  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States,  the  two  eldest 
at  Wellesley  College  under  the  Mayling  Soong 
(Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  i  Foundation.  She 
herself  first  came  to  this  country  in  1944  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Pacific  Relations  Conference 
at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  At  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  of  the  UN  in  1945.  she  presented 
the  case  of  India  unofficially.  As  head  at  the 
Indian  delegation  to  tne  1946  UN  General 
Assembly,  Mrs.  Pandit  succeeded  In  secviring 
a  vote  of  censure  for  the  racial  policies  of 
South  Africa. 

She  is  author  of  So  I  Became  a  Minister, 
My  Prison  Days,  and  her  autobiography,  Sun- 
light and  Shadows. 

M.  A. 


Text  of  Letter  From  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  to  Cord  Meyer,  Jr. 


cities  from  widespread  destruction.  To  pre- 
vent the  disaster  of  such  a  third  world  war. 
we  must  do  more  than  prepare  for  it.  We 
must  support  the  UN  and  the  work  It  la 
doing  to  raise  world  health  and  living  stand- 
ards. Rather  than  abandon  the  UN  becauaa 
Its  present  structure  Is  weak,  we  mtut  act 
to  give  it  the  power  that  it  now  lacks.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  a  primary  goal  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  must  be  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  UN  Into  a  world  federal  govern- 
ment with  the  authority  to  make  world 
laws  to  prevent  war  and  control  anxuunent*. 
with  world  court*  to  interpret  th*  law  and 
with  Inspection  and  police  forces  adequate 
to  insure  prompt  enforcement.  By  buUd- 
Ing  such  a  structtir*  of  enforceable  world 
law  for  the  common  protection  of  all  na- 
tion* and  peoples,  we  can  lift  the  burden  of 
competitive  armaments  and  use  our  great 
scientific  resource*  to  sustain  life  rather  than 
desuoy  It. 

When  elected  to  Congres*.  I  will  work  with 
the  growing  number  of  Representatives  who 
want  America  to  take  the  lead  toward  a  gov- 
erned world  and  I  will  vote  to  the  end  that 
our  country  may  play  It*  part  In  replacing 
the  suicidal  game  of  power  politic*  with  tha 
rule  of  law. 

Franxijm  D.  Rooskvct,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OF   NFW  JTRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1949 
Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  text  of  a 
letter  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.. 
to  Cord  Meyer,  Jr..  president  of  United 
World  Federalists.  Inc.: 

In  the  present  International  crisis,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  United  States  must  maintain 
its  defensive  military  strength.  Appease- 
ment and  disarmament  by  the  United  States 
alone  are  certainly  no  answers  to  the  dan- 
gers that  we  face.  I  also  fully  support  our 
effort  to  rebuild  the  European  economy 
through  the  MarshaU  plan  and  I  will  vote 
for  ratification  of  the  AUantlc  Pact  In  order 
to  make  It  clear  that  we  will  stand  together 
with  western  Europe  against  armed  aggres- 
sion from  whatever  quarter. 

These  measures  of  military  preparation 
and  defense  are  necessary  now.  while  other 
nations  are  free  to  prepare  for  war  and  ag- 
gression. But  they  are  only  part  of  a  soxmd 
American  foreign  policy.  Atomic  and  bio- 
logical weapons  combined  with  long-range 
aircraft  have  fundamentally  changed  the 
nature  of  war,  and  no  nation  In  another  con- 
flict can  hope  to  protect  Its  people  and  Ita 


Congress  Serres  Notice  That  It  Will 
Resist  Dictatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MlCHENEil 

or  mcHiGAji 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVES 

Monday,  May  9.  1949 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  pertinent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News,  one  of  the  leading  daily 
papers  of  Michigan.  I  believe  this  edi- 
torial expresses  the  sentiment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  living  in  the  district 
which  I  represent  in  Congress. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

CONGRESS    SIS\1S    NOTICE   THAT    Tt   WILL   tXSlST 
DICTATION 

Once  again  President  Truman's  decision 
to  meet  a  situation  head  on  has  caused 
defeat  of  one  of  his  strongest  campaign 
promises. 

A  few  months  ago  he  lost  the  battle  over 
clvil-rlghts  legislation  In  the  Senate  be- 
cause he  chose  a  fight  to  the  finish  rather 
than  to  accept  a  compromiae. 

Mow  he  has  lost  out  in  an  attempt  to 
repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  restore  th* 
old  Wagner  Act.  one  large  element  in  thi* 
defeat  being  his  loss-of-patronage  threat 
against  southern  Senators  if  they  did  not 
vote  with  the  administration  on  its  measures. 

Two  rather  obvious  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  these  examples  of  Mr.  Truman  s 
tactics  in  dealing  with  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress: the  executive  branch  cannot  dictate 
to  the  legislative  without  bringing  forth 
serious  repercussions,  and  Congress  defi- 
nitely has  not  accepted  the  election  last  No- 
vember as  a  people's  mandate  for  the  Pres- 
ident's misnamed  Fair  Deal  program. 

When  otir  ConstituUon  was  drawn  up  back 
in  1787.  the  framers  of  that  document  de- 
vised a  system  of  checks  and  balance*  In 
the  National  Government  which  would  give 
to  each  of  three  branches,  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial,  equal  independent  statua 
and' certain  specific  powers. 

The  idea  behind  thi*  plan  wa*  that  no 
one  branch  of  government  should  become  so 
powerful  that  It  could  dictate  to  either  or 
both  of  the  other  taranchea. 
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At  certain  ttaies  !n  tmr  history  the  legis- 
lative branch,  or  Congress,  has  been  too 
powerful  and  tnlluenttai  while  at  other  times 
tb«  executive  has  assumed  too  much  power. 
But  in  the  end.  reaction  against  encroach, 
ment  by  any  one  branch  of  government  re- 
sulted m  a  more  stable  balance. 

It  appears  that  this  reaction  is  having  Its 
effect  again  today.  Congress  feels  that  the 
President  has  assumed  too  much  authority 
and  Js  seeking  to  exercise  powers  which  be- 
long to  the  legislative  branch.  As  a  re- 
Bvilt,  President  Truman,  like  President 
Roosevelt  before  him  when  he  tried  to  "pack- 
the  Supreme  Court,  has  found  that  Congress 
guards  its  prerogatives  Jealously  and  win 
not  tolerate  dictation. 

At  the  same  time,  recent  votes  in  the  House 
and  Senate  indicate  that  the  people's  man- 
date Idea  emphasized  by  certain  labcir  lead- 
ers and  party  bigwigs  is  not  accepted  by  the 
lawmakers.  In  fact,  the  coalition  of  Re- 
publicans and  southern  Democrats  suggests 
that  Mr.  lyuman  doesn't  have  a  majority 
party  In  either  House  of  Congress. 

Unless  the  President  realizes  these  facts, 
and  the  evidence  Is  all  before  him.  there  la 
a  danger  that  he  will  riin  his  chances  of 
getting  much  of  his  legislative  program.  In 
regard  to  some  elements  of  the  program  that 
Is  well  and  good  and  no  harm  will  be  done 
to  the  real  Interests  of  the  people.  In  re- 
gard to  certain  other  generally  accepted  or 
acceptable  elemenu  defeat  might  be  un- 
fortunate. 


EzteasiM  of  Oid-Afe  and  Sarrnrors'  In- 
•oraace  to  Farmers  and  Farm  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  WKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOCrSS  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoaA,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Edward  S.  Poster,  general  sec- 
retary. New  York  State  Parm  Bureau 
Federation,  before  the  Hoixse  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Washington.  D.  C. 
concerning  extension  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  to  farmers  and  farm 
workers: 

EXTCNSIOM     OF     0L1>-AC£     AND     SXTBVlVOas'    Iw- 
St.-BAJ«CS  TO  FAaMIXS  AND  FaMM  WOBKSaS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
New  Tork  State  Parm  Bureau  Federation. 
Our  membership  la  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 88.000  New  York  State  farmers  lo- 
cated in  the  M  agricultural  counties  of  otir 
State. 

We  urge  enactment  of  ieglslatlon  to  ex- 
tend old-age  and  survivors'  Insxirance  to 
farmers  and  farm 


BASIS    ra«   SBOOMMXIfDATIOIV 

Five  years  ago  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bxireau  Federation,  in  a  series  of  regional 
meetings  throughout  the  SUte.  dkKUMed 
with  reprwonUUves  of  the  executive  com- 
mittees of  otxr  S6  county  farm  bureaus  the 
social -security  program  in  general  and  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance  in  particular, 
orroos  uNEwrLOTitairr  iNstnaMo  roa  tamm 
woKjens 

It  was  the  Judgment  of  those  leading  farm- 
er* at  that  time  that  there  la  little  need  of 
or  place  for  unemployment  insurance  In 
tbe  farming  buainees. 

For  the  most  part,  unemployment  Is  not  a 
problem  In  farming,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  wide  fluctuations  In  farm  wages 
from  time  to  time. 


Farm  wages  are  always 
tween  factory  wages 

industrial  activity  \m 
high.    When  industrial 
wages  decline. 

During  periods  of 
ment,  the  numbers  df 
due  to  higher  wages 
industrial     employmi  int 
employment   declinee 
great  blotter  and  absorb 
lose  their  Jobs  in  inc  ustry 
farm   wages   decline 
but    the    number 
increases. 


a  compromise  be- 

I  ind  farm  prices.    When 

high,  farm  wages  are 

activity  is  low,  farm 

{gh  industrial  employ- 
farm  workers  decline 
and  shorter  hours  In 
When     industrial 
our   farms  become   a 
many  of  those  who 
True  it  is  that 
under  such  conditions 
er  iployed    in    agriculture 


r.Aajuas 


tHe 
recesf  ion 


Thei  efore. 


romd 


mer  ibers 


farming 


FAVOa    EXTKMSION     Or 

tN8t;aAj«cx  TO 

Agriculture,  unlike 
cannot  shut  down 
ing   periods  of 
price  level.     During 
ployment  rather  tha^ 
curs  on  farms. 
missed   any  need   for 
ance  in  connection 

At  that  time  many 
expressed  the  opinion 
the    type    of    year 
need   on    New   York 
seriously  consider  ex 
ers  some  of  the 
tory  workers. 

During  the  summer 
a  series  of  five  regional 
the    State    with 
bureau      executive 
mately  300  practical 
their  living  by 
tlcipated  in  these 
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The    extension    of 
Insurance  Vd  farmers 
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"FASMXXS     AND     rASlM      WOSKZaS     ARB     NOW 
COVSaXD  BT   94IC1A1.  SXCOaCTT 

"Be  it  resolved.  Thit   we   urge   the  Inclu- 


the  old-age  and  sur- 


vivors   Insurance    pri^gram    of    the    Federal 
Government. 

I  do  not  intend  to  ionvey  to  the  members 
of  your  committee  th<i  Idea  that  this  resolu- 
tion adopted  In  the  i  nnual  meeting  of  our 
State  farm  bureau  fe  iteration  expresses  the 
thinking  of  each  of  o  ir  88.000  members,  for 
it  Is  doubtfxil  If  a  very  large  percentage  of 
these  members  have  g  ven  the  matter  careful 


consideration.     How- 


ever.   I  shall   say   without   reservation   that 


expresses  the  opinfcm 


of  the  leaders  of  our  fll8  county  farm  bureaus 
who  have  given  the  matter  thorough  sttidy 
and  consideration. 


TAMU  WOKKXaa 

Z  doubt  if  there  can  be  much  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  wisdom  of  extending 
old-age  and  stu'vivors'  insurance  to  farm 
workers. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  most  of  our  year- 
round  farm  workers  were  young  men  who 
were  on  their  way  to  farm  ownership.  The 
situation  is  now  different.  Extensive  mech- 
anization of  our  farming  operations  has  not 
only  made  possible  but  has  made  necessary 
enlargement  of  our  farms.  In  New  York 
State  we  now  farm  one-third  fewer  farms 
and  one-fourth  less  acreage  than  we  farmed 
In  1900.  In  spite  of  this  reduction  in  num- 
ber of  farms  and  acreage  farmed,  we  are  now 
producing  in  New  York  State  20  percent  more 
than  we  produced  In  1900.  We  can  expect 
much  more  mechanization  In  agriculture  In 
the  years  ahead  and  undoubtedly  we  shall 
have  still  fewer  farms  but  larger  farm  units. 
All  of  this  means  that  a  large  amount  of 
capital  Is  now  required  for  a  young  couple 
to  establish  themselves  in  farming  in  New 
York  State  under  modem  conditions.  Con- 
sequently a  large  proportion  of  our  year- 
round  farm  workers  have  little  hope  of  ever 
owning  farms  of  their  own.  More  of  them  are 
tending  to  become  professional  hired  workers. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Incentive  of  eventual 
farm  ownership  we  must  think  serioiisly 
aboTt  devising  ways  and  means  whereby 
these  workers  can  make  more  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  old  age  and  for  their  depend- 
ents. 

Unfortunately,  most  persons  do  not  think 
much  about  the  problems  of  old  age  till  they 
reach  or  pass  middle  life  and  that  is  too  late 
to  develop  independently  a  very  adequate 
program  for  one's  later  years.  There  is  also  a 
tendency.  In  spite  of  the  relatively  high 
Wages  now  paid  farm  workers,  for  these 
workers  to  completely  live  up  to  current  in- 
come. In  fact  many  live  beyond  their  current 
Income  and  become  involved  in  expensive  de- 
ferred payment  plans  for  automobiles,  house, 
hold  equipment,  and  the  like.  Like  aU  of  the 
r''8t  of  us,  some  of  these  workers,  through 
good  management  and  good  health,  make 
savings  and  provide  for  old  age  but  a  very 
large  proportion  do  not  and  they  are  likely 
to  become  a  public  burden  on  relief  when 
they  can  no  longer  work  and  earn. 

The  year-around  hired  man,  like  the 
farmer,  wants  to  enjoy  a  reasonably  good 
standard  of  living,  wants  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  his  children,  and 
wants  to  enjoy  a  reasonably  good  social 
standing  in  his  community. 

We  are  convinced  that  extension  of  old 
age  and  survivors'  insurance  is  the  kind  of 
protection  these  workers  need  most  of  all. 
Certainly,  unemployment  insxirance  has  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  offer  these  people. 

Systematic  deductions  from  the  wages  paid 
these  men,  matched  by  employer  contribu- 
tions, will  permit  these  workers  to  have  as 
good  a  .standard  of  living  as  they  would  oth- 
erwise enjoy  and  at  the  same  time  build  up 
some  security  for  old  age.  Building  some 
degree  of  old-age  security  through  this  form 
of  annuity  Insurance  can  certainly  Improve 
the  morale  of  workers  and  contribute  to- 
ward greater  self-respect  and  peace  of  mind. 
Farmers  would  also  And  it  easier  to  get  and 
keep  good  help  if  they  could  offer  the  same 
Incentive  as  city  employers. 

THS   FARM    rAMILT 

The  beet  security  that  cotild  poeelbly  be 
devised  for  farmers  would  be  that  of  a  stable 
price  level  Hi  line  with  fixed  costs.  Violent 
rise  and  fall  in  the  price  level  Is  the  root  of 
most  farm  ills. 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  Investment 
required  in  modem  farming  moet  farmers 
have  to  begin  with  a  substantial  farm  mort- 
gage pltis  considerable  indebtedneos  for 
working  capital.  The  first  objective  la  to 
liquidate  the  mortgage  and  get  out  of  debt. 
If  the  farmer  Is  lucky  enough  to  have  been 
bom  at  the  right  time  so  that  he  can  go 
through  a  period  of  good  prices  during  bla 
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early  years,  he  may  get  out  of  debt  relatively 
soon  and  be  In  a  position  to  build  reserves 
for  old  age.  However,  if  he  Is  imlucky 
enough  to  be  born  at  the  wrong  time,  he  may 
be  approaching  old  age  before  the  farm  Is 
paid  for,  or  worse  yet.  he  may  even  reach  his 
old  age  with  considerable  debt. 

It  is  customary  practice  for  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  to  plow  back  into  the  farm 
business  their  earnings,  consequently,  nuiny 
farmers  and  their  wives  when  they  reach 
old  age  have  most  of  their  equity  tied  up 
In  their  farm  business.  If  they  reach  old 
age  during  a  period  of  low  prices  and  de- 
pression, they  may  have  to  sacrifice  their 
farm  at  only  a  fraction  of  its  true  value  to 
get  money  to  live  on  and  to  pay  doctor  and 
hospital  bills.  Such  cases  are  tragic  and  in 
spite  of  working  hard  and  saving  all  of  their 
lives  they  may  wind  up  in  misery  and  des- 
peration, too  proud  to  accept  relief,  yet  too 
poor  to  live  without  it. 

In  the  absence  of  governmental  policies  to 
bring  about  much  greater  stability  In  the 
price  level,  the  farmer  who  Is  self-employed, 
in  a  highly  hazardous  occupation,  should 
be  given  the  security  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' Insurance.  True  it  is  that  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  could  not  possibly  give 
him  and  his  dependents,  in  the  absence  of 
other  income,  a  good  standard  of  living. 
However,  modest  payments  from  an  assured 
source,  such  as  the  old-age  and  survivors' 
insurance  fund,  could  help  greatly  in  pro- 
viding the  bare  essentials  as  a  supplement 
to  whatever  other  income  he  might  have 
from  personal  savings. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  old-age 
and  survivors'  benefits  are  not  a  Government 
dole— they  are  not  relief— they  are  system- 
atic pavments  to  those  who  have  worked 
hard— who  have  saved  and  who  have  reached 
old  age. 

CAN    FARMERS    PAY    THE    COSTS? 

This    Is    an    important    question.     Unlike 
50  years  ago  or  even  25  years  ago,  modern 
farming  is  keyed  to  cash  income  and  cash 
expenditures.     Gasoline  has  replaced  oats  as 
fuel   for   power   on    farms.     In   many   cases 
the  oil  burner  has  replaced  the  chunk  stove; 
electricity  has  replaced  the  kerosene  lamp; 
artificial  breeding   is  rapidly   replacing  the 
herd  sire:  taxes  are  increasing;  expenditures 
lor  fertilizer,  feed  and  other  farm  supplies 
have  gone  up  greatly  as  a  result  of  higher 
prices  and  much  greater  use.     All  of  these 
changes  while  they  have  made  great  progress 
In  food  production  and  farm  living,  simply 
mean    that   farmers    now    have    many    fixed 
cash  costs  to  meet.     The  question  arises,  can 
the   farmer   meet   the   Increased   cash   costs 
involved  In  providing  old  age  and  survivors' 
Insurance  for  his  workers  and  lor  himself? 
Certainly.  It  would  be  unsound  for  him  to 
let  his   buildings,  equipment  and  livestock 
eo  unUisured  against  fire.     It  would  be  un- 
sound for  him  to  let  his  life  go  uninsured 
against  premature  death.     It  seems  equally 
unsound  for  him  to  let  his  old  age  go  un- 
insured against  the  bare  essentials  of  food 
and  a  place  to  Uve  when  his  earnUig  power 

Is  gone. 

If  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance  is  de- 
sirable for  farm  workers  and  farmers  them- 
selves, and  we  are  convinced  that  such  is 
the  case,  then  by  some  means  or  other 
farmers  will  find  ways  and  means  to  meet 
the  costs  Involved. 

MORALE  BtTTLDER 

Of  all  ol  the  industries  In  our  country, 
and  this  applies  to  the  great  industrial  Em- 
pire State,  agriculture  is  the  most  basic  and 
the  most  important.  It  will  be  in  agricul- 
ture where  v^e  shall  make  our  last  great 
sUnd  for  the  preservation  ol  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  defeat  of  com- 
munism and  the  preservation  of  self-respect. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  greatest  con- 
tribution made  hy  our  farm  orsanlzations 
and  our  Agrlctiltiu^l  Extension  Service  has 
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been  that  of  helping  farm  people  to  be  proud 
of  their  profession.  Pride  in  ones  profes- 
sion la  essential  if  one  is  to  make  his  or 
her  greatest  contribution  as  a  puroductive 
producer.  The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  sure  that  extension  of  old  age 
and  survivors'  insurance  to  both  farmers  and 
farm  workers  can  help  both  toward  greater 
pride  In  their  professions,  can  add  to  con- 
tentment and  peace  of  mind  and  can  make 
many  an  old  age  a  happy  one  which  other- 
wise might  t>e  blotted  with  insecurity,  de- 
spair, and  relief  dejMndency. 


Bellmg  the  Tomailo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHES3ENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  of 
tornadoes  that  sweep  the  interior  sec- 
tions of  this  country  periodically  disturb 
me  greatly.  I  accordingly  asked  for  a 
conference  with  the  head  officials  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  yesterday  after- 
noon I  met  with  Dr.  Francis  W.  Reichel- 
derfer.  Chief  of  this  agency,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  possibility  that  some 
warning  might  be  given  threatened  areas 
before  a  tornado  strikes.  The  Weather 
Bureau  indicates  that  it  is  po.ssible  to 
predict  weather  in  which  tornadoes  are 
bom  and  the  general  area  in  which  this 
weather  prevails  although  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  predict  the  germination  of  the 
actual  tornado.  I  believe  much  good  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  releasing  special  weather  reports  in- 
forming people  in  a  threatened  area  that 
cyclonic  winds  might  be  expected  and  I 
have  therefore  asked  this  office  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  program  warn- 
ing areas  that  weather  conditions  exist 
from  which  tornadoes  may  be  expected 
and  urging  these  areas  to  take  appropri- 
ate precautions. 

I  am  told  that  in  Louisiana  an  average 
of  four  tornadoes  strike  yearly  and  in 
certain  States  in  the  Midwest,  as  in  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas,  this  number  is  in- 
creased to  16  tornadoes  per  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  lives  might  be  saved  and  much 
property  damage  prevented  by  timely 
notice  of  the  existence  of  cyclonic  winds 
and  proper  education  as  to  the  use  of 
simple  safety  means  and  devices  to  pro- 
tect life.  If  this  destruction  were  a  re- 
sult of  fire  or  floods,  the  Government 
would  have  a  program.  I  think  we  can 
do  much  to  reduce  loss  of  life  and  of 
property  resulting  from  these  fearful 
disasters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  addres.sed  a  letter 
to  Hon.  Francis  W.  Reichelderfer.  Chief 
of  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, about  this  same  matter.  I  pro- 
duce a  copy  of  this  letter  for  Insertion  in 
the  Record: 

CONCRZSa  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES, 

House  of  Rkpresewtati^-es, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  2.  1949. 
Hon.  Francis  W.  Heichelderfer, 
Chief  of  Weather  Bureau, 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkas  Ma.  BiTTTTiv""— •  It  ia  probably  not 
poMlbie  imdai;  tha  present  developinent  of 


meteorological  studies  to  predict  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  time  or  place  when  a 
tornado  will  strike  a  community.  I  liave  felt 
for  some  time,  however,  that  atmoepherlc 
conditions  In  which  tornadoes  develop  can 
be  predicted  and  areas  alerted  as  to  these 
conditions.  I  have  also  felt  tliat  some  sug- 
gestions might  properly  be  made  by  the 
United  SUtes  as  to  the  methods  that  people 
in  threatened  areas  might  use  in  protecting 
themselves  against  a  tornado  in  the  event  It 
strikes.  It  seems  to  me  tlrnt  methods  of  pro- 
tecUng  life  in  such  a  tlu-eatened  area  mlgh.c 
be  reduced  to  a  fairly  simple  formula,  such  as 
providing  slit  trenches,  cellars,  or  other  places 
for  use  during  the  short  period  when  the 
devastated  effects  of  the  tornado  strike. 
Such  a  service  could  easily  mean  the  saving 
of  hundreds  of  lives  yearly  and  the  preven- 
tion of  thousands  of  Injuries. 

I  am  therefore  writing  to  suggast  that  yo«r 
service  undertake  the  obligation  of  predicting 
in  certain  areas  conditions  in  which  torna- 
does may  be  expected.  I  suggest  that  these 
predictions  be  limited  as  far  as  practical  in 
area  and  be  worded  so  as  to  not  unduly 
excite,  at  the  same  time  ftUly  warn,  thoa* 
people  who  live  within  the  area  where  atmos- 
pheric conditions  indicate  the  poeBlbllity  of 
tomadic  winds. 

I  shall  appreciate  your  carefxil  study  of  this 
matter  and  vour  report  to  me  at  the  eariieet 
possible  moment.  Tornadoes  have  baan 
especially  frequent  and  severe  this  year  and 
I  think  such  a  report  is  most  timely. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Overton  Brooks, 
Member  of  Congrest. 

And  the  reply  of  Mr.  Reichelderfer  to 
my  letter  is  as  follows: 

UNrrcD  Statr* 
Departmbnt  of  CoMMxaca, 

Weather  Bureao, 
Washington.  May  5,  1949. 

Hon.  Overton  Brooks, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brooxs:  After  otu-  telephone 
conversation  of  May  2  and  our  very  pleasant 
visit  to  your  office,  I  received  your  letter  of 
that  date  In  regard  to  methods  of  detecting 
tornadoes,  forecasting  their  occxurence.  la- 
suing  warnings  and  furaishlng  advice  in  re- 
gard to  protection  measures  without  undue 
alarm  to  the  population. 

I  believe  that  the  Information  which  we 
left  with  you  at  the  time  of  our  conference 
will  help  to  indicate  the  action  that  the 
Bureau  has  Ijeen  able  to  take  In  this  respect. 
I  am  quite  in  agreement  with  your  thovight 
that  we  should  make  every  possible  ^ort 
to  improve  the  situation.  After  our  confer- 
ence. I  wrote  to  the  Regional  Director  of  tha 
Weather  Bureau  at  Fort  Worth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  and  Initiating  action  in  the 
area  in  which  he  is  concerned.  Including 
Louisiana,  and  I  have  forwarded  a  carbon 
copy  to  your  ofllce. 

In  regard  to  protection  measures,  we  hava 
given  considerable  publicity  from  time  to 
time  to  certain  safety  measures  which  the 
people  might  take  in  a  tornado  emergency. 
One  example  is  shown  in  the  enclosed  copy 
of  an  article  on  the  reverse  of  the  Wash- 
ington daily  weather  map. 

We  wee  giving  additional  study  to  the  mat- 
ter In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  and 
I  shall  Iteep  you  advljed  of  further  action. 
In  the  meantime,  if  you  have  additional 
sitnestlons  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 

you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  W.  RnCHKLOERFCR. 

ChUf  of  Bureau. 

And  the  suggestions  of  Chief  Reichel- 
derfer. of  the  Weather  Bureau,  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  are  aa 
fallows: 
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The  Wcftther  Bureau  recognise*  certain 
general  weather  conduiona  which  are  favor- 
able for  the  occurrence  cf  tornadoes,  and 
weather  forecaatera  Bcmetimea  foreaee  the 
probability  of  tornadoes  ■omewhere  within  a 
relatively  large  region,  amounting  to  two  or 
three  States,  or  even  more,  but  It  has  never 
been  feasible  to  Indicate  the  exact  locality  In 
which  a  tornado  may  strike. 

P^r  that  reason  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
generally  restricted  Its  warnings  to  a  state- 
ment that  destructive  local  storms  are  likely. 
In  order  that  the  population  can  be  put  on 
the  alert.  Often  severe  local  thunderstorms 
occtir,  but  without  tornadoes.  Under  such 
conditions  the  Bureau  wants  to  alert  the 
population  but  Is  audous  to  avoid  n^dlesa 
alarm  of  the  population  in  a  large  area. 

The  tornado,  as  Is  well  known.  Is  a  very 
violent  storm  of  small  diameter,  with  an 
average  path  of  destruction  only  about  1.000 
feet  in  width.  Long  experience  In  issuing 
warnings  of  local  storms  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  alarm  caused  by  tornado 
warnings  will  be  widespread  and  very  costly 
til  nfsirtl—  dlaruptlon  to  business  and  com- 
BMTO*  and  rarely  helpful  even  in  local  areas 
In  protecting  against  tornadoes.  Many  tor- 
nadoes, of  course,  pass  through  areas  which 
ar*  sparsely  settled  and  do  little  damage  ex- 
cept to  trees  and  crops,  which  cannot  be 
prevented. 

Kven  after  tornadoes  develop  they  are  so 
small  that  they  can  slip  between  reporting 
stations  without  being  observed.     Also  they 
move  ao  rapidly  that  it  la  extremely  difficult 
to  ieeac  warnings  even  if  they  are  observed. 
Diu'lng  the  war  very  dense  networks  were  set 
up  through  cooperation  of  local  cltlaens,  with 
the  hope  that  tornadoes  wculd  be  seen  and 
reported   and    warnings   could    be   issued    to 
dtlcs  and  towns  threatened.     In  the  opera- 
tion of  these  networks  anyone  seeing  a  tor- 
nado or  funnel  eloiid  is  asked  to  report  the 
facts  to  the  local   telephone  operator,  who 
will    relay    the    information    to    the    nearest 
Weather  Bureau  office.    The  Weather  Bureau 
odldal  would  Immediately  go  on  the  air  over 
a  local  radio  station  to  advise  the  public  of 
minute-by-mlnut«    developments    concern- 
tng  tbe  •torm.    Bowavci,  tornadoes  move  very 
rapidly  and  often  eauae  limited  destruction 
after  which  they  lift  above  the  ground  and 
skip  a  conelderable  distance  before  the  fun- 
nel cloud  again  comes  down  and  destruction 
Is    resumed.      For    these   and   other   reasons, 
the  warning  networks  have  been  succcaaful 
in  only  a  few  Instances  In  getting  out  ad- 
vance warnings;  in  other  cases  a  widespread 
alarm  has  been  occasioned  in  cities  and  no 
severe  weather  has  occurred.     This  leads  to 
criticism  and  eventually  to  a  situation  where 
the  public  no  longer  heeds  any  warnings. 

The  possibility  of  issuing  warnings  of  tor- 
aadoes  has  been  studiei  intensively  by  the 
Weather  Bxireau  since  Its  establishment  In 
1891.  snd  prior  to  that  time  the  Weather 
Service  of  the  Signal  Corps  made  extensive 
studies  beginning  m  the  1870's.  These  sttidies 
are  continuing  and  are  being  intensified.  It 
la  possible  that  radar  may  be  of  assistance 
in  finding  and  tracking  tornadoes.  The 
Weather  Bureau  has  a  few  radar  installations 
at  the  present  time  and  experience  with  these 
may  point  the  way  to  some  better  method 
Radar,  however,  depends  v:n  rain  rather  than 
cloud,  hence,  the  radar  may  simply  show  that 
ram  s  falling  without  indicating  that  there 
Is  or  Is  nut  a  tunnel  cloud  present.  Other 
studies  relate  to  the  charting  of  electrical 
discharges  in  the  stmosphere  and  computa- 
tion of  the  instability  of  the  air  All  of  these 
tbilltles  and  others  that  come  to  our  at- 
3n  are  t>etng  studied  exhaustively. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  present  an  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Times  of  May  5. 
1949.  entitled  "Tornado  Warnings.-* 
This  editorial  Ls  Important  and  Indica- 
tive of  the  attitude  of  our  people  regard- 


ing Weather  Bureau  warning  of  tornado 
weather.     This  e<  itorial  Is  as  follows: 

T0K14A10   WAXNINGS 

Representative  Orrarow  Brooks  has  sug- 
gested to  the  Fede  al  Weather  Bureau  that 
it  operate  a  tor na<  o- warning  service.  And 
the  Bureau  has  ageed  to  see  what  can  be 
done,  at  least  on  ar  experimental  basis. 

The  Bureau's  ob  ection  to  tornado  warn- 
ings is  that  it  is  im  Kwsible  to  predict  exactly 
where  a  tornado  wi:  L  strike,  and  that  a  warn- 
ing broadcast  to  ti  e  entire  area  where  tor- 
nado conditions  ex  st  wculd  cause  needless 
alarm  to  many  thousands  of  citizens. 

For  example,  atnospheric  conditions  con- 
ducive to  tornadoes  might  exist  over  all  north 
Louisiana.  A  broac  cast  warning  would  alert 
citizens  from  the  j  rkansas  border  to  Alex- 
andria, and  from  V  Isslasippl  to  Texas.  Yet. 
no  tornado  might  actually  be  experienced, 
or  one  or  more  might  strike  in  isolated  wood- 
lands, inflicting  no  loss  of  lives,  no  injuries, 
and  no  appreciable  property  loss. 

The  Weather  Bur«au's  contention  deserves 
consideration.  Yet  it  remains  a  fact,  as 
Representative  Beck  ks  stated  in  offering  his 
suggestion  to  the  Kureau,  that  the  annual 
toll  taken  by  tornati  oes  is  heavy,  and  no  con- 
certed action  is  beij  ig  taken  by  anyone  any- 
where to  lessen  thai  toll. 

Our  own  impresilon  is  that  a  broadcast 
warning  that  atmospheric  conditions  favor- 
ing tornadoes  exist  would  cause  no  conster- 
nation in  this  regie  1.  It  Is  rather  rare  that 
such  conditions  develop  without  the  public 
generally  being  awire  of  a  tornado  feeling 
in  the  air.  There  ii;  no  alarm  or  consterna- 
tion on  these  occasiyxxs.  The  usual  reaction 
is  alertness,  readiness  to  get  indoors  If  the 
weather  becomes  tl  reatenlng. 

A  policy  of  broac  casting  warnings  might 
have  the  beneficial  elect  of  encouraging  con- 
struction of  more  ornado  shelters  under- 
ground. In  cities  as  well  as  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  throught  ut  the  Tornado  Belt.  A 
good  many  farms  already  have  this  sensible 
protection,  and  all  >f  them  should  have  it. 
Certainly  the  city  c  weller  who  has  land  to 
spare  would  be  a  gOHl  deal  less  than  foolish 
if  he  spent  a  few  dollars  to  provide  a  safe 
tornado  haven  for  h  mself  and  his  family. 

And  an  editorial  from  the  Stamford 
(Tex.)  newspaper  on  the  same  subject 
entitled  "Belling  tie  Tornado." 

BILLING  '  'HI  TOXMADO 

Representative  Bidoks.  Democrat.  Louisi- 
ana, bad  a  bright  id  ^a  this  week.  He  called 
on  the  Weather  Bureau  to  fiurnish  public 
warnings  of  the  appr  3ach  of  tornadoes. 

The  Btireau  took  ii  under  advisement,  and 
promised  to  see  whai  could  be  done.  But  It 
wasn't  very  enthusiastic.  In  the  first  place, 
the  giving  of  tornac  o  warnings  would  dis- 
turb, perhaps  panic,  a  lot  of  people,  might 
even  paralyze  business  In  the  area  affected. 
And.  In  the  second  place,  a  tornado  isn't 
much  more  predictable  than  the  antics  of  a 
hunting  pup  looking   for  adventure. 

Representative  Bs  >ok8  pointed  out  that 
tornadoes  occur  most  ly  in  the  South  Central 
and  West  Central  Stites,  when  a  cold  front 
advances  from  the  i  orthwest.  He  says  the 
Weather  Btireau  km  ws  when  such  a  front 
is  advancing  and  ki  ows  in  general  its  ex- 
tent and  direction.  He  thinks  that  with 
some  analysis  and  i  tudy  the  weather  men 
might  be  able  to  give  fairly  accurate  and 
timely  warnings. 

They  could  not  te  1  people  exactly  where 
a  tornado  would  strii  ;e.  but  by  alerting  peo- 
ple in  the  area  of  {oeslble  visitation,  they 
could  be  of  some  real  service,  he  thinks. 

The  freakish  beha^  lor  of  these  monstrous 
winds  is  one  of  theL  identifying  character- 
istics. They  dip  and  dab  Aown.  then  bounce 
maybe  a  few  hundrei  I  yards — or  a  few  score 
milee — before  suikin  [  again.  They  will  re- 
move the  second  sto  7  of  a  house — as  hap- 
pened last  week  In  the  ed^e  of  Oklahoma 
Clfy— withoul  harm  ng    the   first   story,   or 


they  will  whack  off  a  couple  of  rooms  with- 
out touching  the  remaining  ones.  They  will 
drive  a  scantling  through  the  a-foot  trunk 
of  a  tree,  or  a  wheat  straw  through  a  sap- 
ling. They  will  peel  the  stirface  of  the  soil 
for  a  depth  of  several  Inches,  or  pull  the 
feathers  off  a  chicken. 

Lightning  may  not  strike  twice  in  the 
same  place — usually  It  obliterates  the  place 
from  further  consideration — but  a  tornado 
strikes  the  same  place  time  and  again. 

Any  additional  protection  the  Weather 
Bureau  can  give  would  be  acceptable. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  taken 
from  the  Garden  City  Daily  Telegram 
of  May  4.  1949.  entitled  "What  To  Do 
In  Blow": 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN   BLOW 

A  woman  called  the  CAA  weather  office 
during  the  turbulence  Saturday  afternoon 
and  said  in  an  excited  voice:  "I  live  out  here 
in  the  country.  30  miles  northeast  of  Gar- 
den City.  A  tornado  is  coming  right  at  my 
house.     What  shall  I  do?' 

What  kind  of  advice  would  you  have  given 
that  woman? 

There  are  several  suggestions  you  could 
make.  Such  as  the  fact  that  she  could  drive 
out  of  a  tornado's  path  by  going  to  one  side 
or  the  other  if  she  had  a  fast  car.  Tornado 
funnels  travel  at  approximately  40  miles  an 
hour.  Or  that  if  she  had  a  good  basement 
to  crouch  in  the  southwest  corner  of  it  as 
tornadoes  almost  always  move  from  the 
southwest  toward  the  northeast,  as  the  one 
Saturday  did. 

With  Saturday  afternoon  fresh  in  every- 
body's mind,  this  is  Just  the  right  time  to 
uncork  some  advice  as  passed  along  by  the 
CAA  weather  bureau. 

First  of  all,  be  sure  it's  a  tornado  that's 
coming  and  not  Just  a  violent  thunder- 
storm. What  does  a  tornado  look  like? 
That's  not  a  foolish  question.  Frosty  Flora 
Is  getting  ready  to  retire  as  the  Kansas 
weather  man,  but  he  admits  in  all  his  fore- 
casting years  he's  never  seen  one. 

Tornadoes  may  occur  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  but  they  most  frequently  come  along 
in  the  afternoon  or  early  evening.  Twister 
weather  Is  characterized  by  a  sultry,  warm, 
oppressive  condition  with  southerly  winds. 
Great  thunderstorms  usually  are  in  the 
vicinity. 

A  thundercloud  approaches  from  the  west 
or  the  southwest,  usually  from  the  south- 
west, showing  great  turmoil  and  agitation 
in  the  cloud,  the  base  of  which  begins  to 
belly  down  toward  the  ground.  Suddenly,  a 
rope-like  funnel-shaped  cloud  reaches  from 
the  bellled-down  part  of  the  thundercloud 
toward  the  earth,  spinning  rapidly  coxuiter- 
clockwise.  Duck,  brother,  a  twister  is  head- 
ing your  way. 

This  funnel  may  vary  greatly  in  appearance, 
but  remember,  a  tornado  must  have  that 
funnel  and  a  low  cloud,  no  matter  how  black, 
isn't  bringing  a  tornado  without  one. 

Tornadoes,  which  emit  a  loud  roar  when 
close  by,  travel  at  an  average  speed  of  40 
miles  an  hour  and  hardly  ever  exceed  a  mile 
in  width,  and  most  of  them  do  not  exceed 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 

In  case  of  a  tornado  the  safest  place  is  In  a 
cave  or  underground  excavation.  People  In 
open  country  can  watch  one  approach  and 
avoid  it  by  moving  to  the  right  or  left  of  its 
path,  preferably  to  the  left  of  its  path  which 
would  be  to  your  right  if  you  were  facing 
It.  That's  because  the  winds  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  a  tornado  are  not  as  strong 
and  destructive  as  on  its  right-hand  side. 

Persons  caught  in  the  open  without  time 
to  escape  from  its  path  should  He  flat  on  the 
ground  in  the  deepest  depression  available. 
If  a  culvert  Is  close  by.  crawl  into  It.  In  a 
city  the  southwest  corner  of  a  basement  of 
a  frame  house  ordinarily  offers  the  best  pro- 
tection against  injury  and  flying  debrts. 

Maybe  you  knew  all  the  things,  but  a  lot 
ot  people  don  t. 
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Another  important  Item  Is  to  report  your 
tornado  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  you  are  in 
its  path  of  course  you  shouldn't  worry  too 
much  about  that  until  the  funnel  Is  gone,  but 
if  you  see  one  swirling  past  your  farmhouse 
get  to  the  telephone  and  call  the  weather 
station. 

Which  means  If  you  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
Garden  City  call  the  CAA.  They  will  report 
it  immediately.  Radio  warnings  will  be 
flashed  over  radio  station  KIUL  and  your 
word  of  warning  may  save  lives  somewhere 
ahead.  Remember  that  tornado  is  only  go- 
ing 40  miles  an  hour.  There  is  15  minutes 
time  to  warn  people  who  are  10  miles  ahead. 

The  Telegram  also  will  want  you  to  call 
when  you  can.  Your  calls  will  enable  the 
editor  to  write  the  story  of  that  tornado. 
When  it  strikes  through  open  country  as  it 
did  Saturday  afternoon,  your  calls  were  the 
ones  which  gave  us  the  facts  and  our  readers 
the  news. 

If  you  have  children  old  enough  to  under- 
stand, be  sure  they  too  understand  what  to 
do  should  a  twister  head  your  way. 

Remember  how  to  protect  yourself  l>est, 
and  how  to  protect  others  by  reporting  that 
tfwnft«<"  as  quickly  as  you  can. 


A  Lot  of  Ui  Are  Tiretl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fortunately  more  and  more 
people  are  growing  weary  and  disgrusted 
with  the  propaganda  handed  out  by  so 
many  "do  good"  speakers  who  have  the 
ability  to  throw  a  lot  of  meaningless  big 
words  together  which  presumably  earn 
them  their  daily  bread,  but  benefit  the 
hearers  not  at  all. 

The  thought  I  am  trying  to  express  Is 
quite  adequately  stated  in  an  editorial 
from  the  News-Palladium,  published  at 
Benton  Harbor.  Mich..  May  6,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

ONE-WAT    STREET    TO    NOWHEBK 

The  Internationalist  do-gooders  must  all 
get  their  lectiu-e  themes  from  a  single  source. 
Every  time  one  comes  to  town  he  or  she  dwells 
on  the  importance  of  American  understand- 
ing and  sympathizing  with  the  people  of 
foreign  lands. 

Are  we  supposed  to  look  upon  all  the  shen- 
anigans round  about  us  with  sweet  tolerance, 
and  at  all  times  overlook  self-interest,  stu- 
pidity, and  corruption  in  others?  Maybe 
that's  beautiftil  idealism,  but  bitter  as  they 
sometimes  are.  we  prefer  the  facts  of  life. 

Most  recent  among  the  sweetness  and  light 
school  to  coach  us  in  brotherly  love  is  Miss 
Anne  Guthrie,  of  the  World  Council  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  who  deliver- 
ed two  speeches  here  this  week,  one  before 
the  Rotary  Club  and  one  at  the  annual 
YWCA  dinner. 

We  read  the  accounts  of  both  addresses  and 
gathered  that  America  is  really  to  blame  for 
the  world's  Ills.  Miss  Guthrie  exhorted  her 
audiences  to  "more  knowledge  of  the  world, 
more  understanding,  and  a  greater  imagina- 
tion.    •     •     — 

Miss  Guthrie  Is  quite  right  about  the  need 
for  knowledge  and  understanding,  even  if  she 
Is  a  bit  naive  about  the  aims  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  but  why  give  the  impression 
that  we  aren't  sympathetic,  and  why  Is  noth- 
ing ever  said  abisut  the  rest  of  the  world  try- 
ing to  understand  us? 


If  the  Etiropean  relief  plan  didn't  require 
Imagination  we  don't  know  what  would.  And 
If  it  didn't  require  knowledge  of  Europe's 
plight  and  need  for  aid,  what  did  prompt 
the  American  people  to  rehabUltate  Europe 
at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars? 

Frankly,  after-dinner  speakers  who  earn 
their  fees  scolding  us  for  not  being  altogether 
happy  In  our  sacrificial  role  in  the  world,  give 
us  a  deep-seated  pain  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  chairs  they  furnish  at  banquet 
meetings.  A  swift  kick  in  the  shins  is  the 
traditional  way  to  express  gratitude  for 
American  sympathy  and  help. 


SoTiet  Backwanl  is  Tecbaicai  ProcesM» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  from  the  Boston  Traveler, 
Boston,  Mass..  May  6.  1949: 
Can  Stalin  Be  Thusted?  Reds  50  Years  Be- 
hind United  States  in   Its  Know-How — 

STBOIfG  OH  NATtlRAL  RKSOTJIICBS  BTTr  ClTJMST 

in  Technical  Processes 
(By  Col.  James  C.  Crockett.  U.  S.  Army,  re- 
tired,   a    former    United    States    military 
attache  In  Moscow) 

The  Soviet  economy  Is  strong  in  natiu^ 
resources  and  in  the  volume  of  war  mate- 
rials it  produces  but.  compared  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  clumsy 
and  backward  in  its  technical  processes.  In- 
sofar as  human  rights  and  happiness  play 
a  part  in  the  economy,  the  state  is  extremely 
weak. 

WHOLE  ASSEMBLY  LINE  QUIT  POR  ICE  CREAM 

The  manager  of  a  Russian  enterprise  must 
be  a  combined  politician,  Judge,  and  techni- 
cal expert.  These  top  men  would  not  have 
their  jobs  If  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  little  bosses  must  have 
strong  Communist  Party  supporters  who  can 
protect  them  from  criticism  and  charges 
when  reports  from  the  MVD  secret  police 
ofBcer  stationed  at  the  plant  brings  about 
the  replacement,  If  not  worse  punishment, 
of  the  offender. 

The  manager  of  a  large  rubber-tire  plant 
complained  bitterly  because  once  a  week 
an  ice-cream  vendor  would  come  to  the 
factory  gate  and  ring  a  dinner  bell.  At  this, 
the  whole  tire  assembly  line  would  quit  work 
and  dash  out  for  ice  cream.  By  the  time 
the  workers  got  back,  40  tires  m  process 
would  be  ruined  and  have  to  be  scrapped. 

He  could  not  stop  this  work  Interruption 
because  the  Ice-cream  vendor  was  a  big 
party  man. 

It  is.  however,  the  workers  In  Russia  who 
have  the  most  troubles. 

L17XT7RIES     ARE    017T 

I  knew  two  families  who  worked  In  fac- 
tories near  Moscow  and  lived  In  apartments 
owned  by  the  factories. 

One,  a  family  of  four,  occupied  a  one- 
room  apartment,  size  30  by  25  feet,  sharing 
kitchen,  bath,  and  hall  with  three  other 
families.  For  this  they  paid  56  rubles  tl6.72) 
a  month.  The  man's  pay  was  $60  a  month, 
his  wife's  »4a.  After  paying  for  food  and 
rent,  there  was  less  than  »10  left  over  for  all 
other  purposes. 

The  second  famUy  earned  a  Uttle  more 
and  had  2  rooms,  each  about  25  by  20  feet. 
The  monthly  cost  of  this  apartment  is  84 
rubles  ( $10.08  >  per  month.  After  paying 
for  rent  and  food,  the  father  of  this  family 


had  sufflcient  money  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothea 
and  underwear  every  2  years,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
a  shirt  and  several  pair  of  soclts  each  year, 
an  overcoat  and  pair  of  galoshes  about  every 
5  years.  He  also  could  supply  his  wife  and 
children  with  clothing  on  the  same  scale. 
but  luxuries  of  any  kind  were  out  of  the 
question. 

WORKER    HELPLESS 

The  worker  can  do  nothing  about  his  pay, 
for  the  state  fixes  all  wage  scales.  Factory 
and  ofBce  workers,  according  to  the  Soviet 
constitution,  work  6  days  a  week  and  8 
hours  (Jaily.  They  are  entitled  to  paid  holi- 
days: but  many  workers  told  me  there  was 
constant  pressure  by  the  bosses  and  by  the 
trade-unions  to  increase  production. 

Wages  are  based  on  a  ncMin  and  extra  pay 
above  norms.  As  efficiency  rises,  the  state 
raises  the  norms  but  does  not  change  the 
rate  for  extra  pay  above  the  norms.  For 
example,  in  1947.  norms  In  several  indus- 
tries were  increased  as  much  as  30  and  26 
percent.  The  workers  pnvwtely  griped,  yet 
could  do  nothing  about  it  because  the  labor- 
ers cannot  strike  and  there  is  no  collective 
bargaining.  The  trade-unions,  to  which  aU 
laborers  must  contribute  monthly  dties.  are 
In  reality  CK^niaatlons  to  speed  up  produc- 
tion, maintain  discipline,  and  furnish  con- 
trols for  the  laborers. 

A  laborer  cannot  get  a  Job  without  a 
"popusk"  issued  by  the  police — a  paper  which 
shows  previous  places  of  employment  and 
reasons  and  authorization  for  quitting.  A 
worklngman  cannot  quit  his  Job  without 
permission  of  the  manager.  Neither  can  he 
be  absent  or  late  without  a  proper  excuse. 

CAN    TRT    I-ABORERS 

The  plant  manager  in  most  indtistries  and 
mines,  acting  as  judge,  can  try  lat>orers  and 
sentence  them  to  forced  labor  in  the  MVD 
prison  camps.  The  term  of  punishment  la 
dependent  on  what  disciplinary  code  la 
broken. 

Where  we  would  use  machinery.  Ruaaia 
uses  much  hard  labor.  For  example,  few 
stores.  If  any.  have  a  cash  register.  The 
amounts  due  for  purchases  are  figured  on  a 
wooden  square  which  has  wires  strung  with 
wooden  balls  stretched  across  it.  These  are 
manipulated  to  add.  subtract,  and  multiply. 

There  are  very  few  labor-saving  devices 
such  as  electric  irons,  dishwashers,  vacuum 
cleaners,  washing  machines,  escalators,  lawn 
mowers,  corn  shellers.  taxlcabs,  belt  convey- 
ors, ditching  machines,  soap  flakes,  etc. 

In  the  winter  the  Moscow  streets  are  kept 
as  free  of  snow  as  the  streets  of  any  northern 
city  In  the  United  States.  But  no  modem 
s'ow-removal  machinery  Is  used.  Laborers, 
mostly  women,  shovel  the  snow  Into  small 
wooden  boxes  which  they  carry  to  the  street 
curb  or  a  vacant  lot  and  dump.  Later.  It  is 
shoveled  into  trucks  and  hauled  away. 

PROCESSES  OLD-FASHIONED 

Many  Russian  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
agricultural  processes  are  old-fashioned.  For 
example,  on  the  collective  farm  where  I  lived 
for  a  few  months,  the  wheat  was  threshed 
In  a  very  inefficient  way.  The  ends  first  were 
cut  off  the  sheaves  of  wheat.  The  heads 
were  put  Into  a  small  shelling  machine  which 
chopped  them  sufBciently  to  loosen  the 
grain.  The  grain  and  chaff  poured  out  of 
the  machine  onto  a  large  tarpaulin  on  the 
ground.  Then,  on  the  first  windy  day.  women 
laborers  with  shovels  would  toss  the  wheat 
and  chaff  high  Into  the  air.  as  the  wind  blew 
the  chaff  away,  the  wheat  would  fall  on  an- 
other tarpaulin.  From  this  it  would  be  shov- 
eled Into  bags. 

Despite  the  great  amoimt  of  hand  labor 
used.  Russia  is  not  so  backward  in  know- 
how  as  many  people  think.  She  producea 
masses  of  excellent  tanks,  self-propelled  ar- 
tillery, trucks,  and  tractors  and  large 
amounts  of  good  airplanes,  rockets,  small 
arms,  and  other  military  equipment. 

She  has  constructed  great  worka  like  tlM 
Dueiper  Dam  and  locks,  the  Moacow-Volga 
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Canal  and  locks.  th«  KlUmki  Port  and  th« 
White  Sea  Baltic  Canai.  Ruaala  alao  buUda 
•ngtnea.  toola.  and  machinery  of  all  klnda. 

AisBo  IT  roancmas 
In  doing  thca*  things,  Russia  has  received 
much  tMlMlHl  fe*^  ttom  fortlgnMa.    I  have 
talked  to  taittarf  mmgmftn,  mine  boHcs,  and 

agriculturists  who  have  worked  and  studied 
In  the  United  States.  Marshail  Federenko  of 
the  Soviet  tank  forces  once  told  me  that 
several  of  his  tank  experts  had  worked  In 
Detroit  motor  plants,  but  he  also  claimed 
the  Russian  tanks  were  better  than  those  of 
tlM  United  States.  The  present  heacf  of  the 
BuMlaa  trade-unions,  Kuznetscv,  told  me 
he  received  bis  technical  education  in  an 
▲naencan  university.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  Riissians  who  have  gotten  their  know- 
how  in  the  United  States. 

Not  so  long  ago  Russia  employed  thou- 
of  foreign  engineers  and  technicians, 
imported  great  quantities  of  foreign  ma- 
lery  and  tools.  But  today  she  has  large 
of  trained  engineers  and  technicians; 
ahe  has  brought  thousands  of  German  tech- 
nical experts  to  Russia  as  prisoners,  sud  she 
no  longer  Is  dependent  on  foreigners  for  ad- 
ditional technical  aid. 

Soviet  economy  reaUy  is  that  of  the  Clause- 
wltzlan  total  state.  It  is  geared  to  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  state  and  is  organized 
primarily  for  war-making  purposes.  One  of 
tb«  IdMM  of  the  total  state — often  discussed 
tn  thaory  at  the  German  War  College,  but 
nawsr  put  into  practical  application  by  the 
Osraums— was  the  distribution  of  food  and 
Industrial  production  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  autonomous  military  areas  within  the 
state.  These  areas  were  to  be  economically 
and  mlltarlly  strong  enough  to  fight  inde- 
pendently '->f  each  other. 

HAS  GONX  A  LONG  WAT 

This  theory  has  become  of  particular  sig- 
nificance m  the  light  or  the  increased  de- 
structive power  of  modern  air  and  rocket 
warfare. 

Although  the  Job  Is  far  from  being  com- 
plMMt,  Bomto  has  gone  a  long  way  in  the  or- 
■■BftmtlOB  of  autonomous  military  areas. 

The  Moscow  ares,  with  Its  Industrial  cen- 
ter In  the  regions  of  Moscow.  Tula,  Rybinsk, 
supports  central  European  Russia,  including 
the  Baltic  states  and  Belarussla.  With  its 
strategic  direction  toward  northern  Suro(>e 
•ad  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  Dcnbas  area,  with  Its  Industrial  center 
In  the  region  of  the  DoneU  nver.  Krlvol  Rog 
Zaporoshe.  supports  southern  European  Rus- 
■ts  and  Includes  Ukralna  and  the  Caucasus, 
with  Its  strsteglc  direction  twofold  toward 
south  Europe  and  western  Iran. 

The  Magnitogorsk  area,  with  Its  industrial 
center  in  the  region  of  Magnitogorsk,  Sverd- 
lovsk. Ufa,  Karaganda,  ."upports  western  Ka- 
takhstan.  Turkistan.  and  Uxbek  with  Its 
strategic  direction  toward  eastern  Iran  and 
India 

Fimr   TXACS   SKHIMO 

Tba  Kuzbas  area,  with  Its  industrial  center 
tn  the  region  of  Kuznetsk  Basin.  Stallnsk. 
Movoslbersk.  Orsk.  supports  eastern  Kaaakh- 
^^  wad  Klitia.  with  iu  strategic  direction 
tSfward  Kbagklaag  an    central  China. 

The  Angara  area,  with  Its  industrial  cen- 
t«  In  the  region  of  IrkuUk.  Kanak.  Cherem- 
khovo  and  the  Tungas  Valley,  supports  the 
rar  Bast  with  lu  strategic  dtrecUon  toward 
llanchuxla  and  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Tha  Pachora  area,  least  developed  of  any. 
With  Its  planned  industrial  center  in  tha 
lagkm  of  Kotlas- Vorkuta,  la  planned  to  sup- 
port western  Arctic  Fusala.  the  Karelo  and 
Murmansk,  with  lu  strategic  direction  to- 
ward the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Barents 
•ca. 

Certainly,  the  objective  of  Russia  economy 
k  to  strengthen  the  fighting  capabilities  of 
t^  Soviet  armed  foroas.  There  to  oo  question 
but  that  it  to  effecUve  In  the  production  of 
war  axau«rlal.  It  to.  however  at  least  &u  year* 
behind  that  uf  the  United  btates. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  le  ive  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  ILst  the  firsts  accom- 
phshed  on  the  Ror  ne  Antarctic  research 
expedition  in  1946-48. 

The  privately  fli  anced  Ronne  Antarc- 
tic research  expec  ition  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  April  15,  1948.  after  a 
year's  scientific  exploration  in  the  Ant- 
arctic. Detailed  investigations  were 
carried  on  in  11  blanches  of  science,  in- 
cluding meteorolo  [y,  climatology,  solar 
radiation,  atmosp  leric  refraction,  ter- 
restrial magnetLsEi.  tidal  observations, 
oceanography,  gl  iclologr.  seismology. 
cosmic  radiation,  and  geology.  Nearly 
ail  of  these  report;  have  been  published 
throiigh  the  coope  ation  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research. 

A  geographical  exploratory  program 
was  carried  out  wit  h  three  airplanes,  two 
tractors,  and  tw)  dog-team  parties. 
Plights  explored  and  photographed  the 
Antractic's — and  hsnce  the  world's — last 
remaining  coast  lir  e — a  450-mile  stretch 
from  Palmer  Land  to  Coast  Land  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Wed<  ell  Sea— and  followed 
the  inland  extensic  i  of  the  Palmer  Land 
Mountain  Range  to  Its  termination  in  a 
5,000- foot- high  p  ateau  toward  the 
South  Pole.  Over  60  new  place  names 
have  been  appro ve<  oy  the  United  States 
Board  of  Geographical  Names.  The 
geographical  and  technical-equipment 
reports  have  beer  published  and  are 
available. 

The  narrative  of  the  Ronne  Antarctic 
research  expedition  will  be  pubUshed  this 
year  by  G.  P.  Putn  im's  Sons. 

The  Ronne  expedition  pioneered  in 
many  ways.  The  1  st  of  original  accom- 
plishments are  as    oliows: 

First,  the  23  members  of  the  Ronne 
expedition,  including  scientists,  pilots, 
and  .so  forth.  e\c  usively  manned  and 
operated  their  183- foot.  1.200-ton  Diesel 
electric  .'?hip  15.000  niles  to  and  from  the 
Antarctic.  Only  e  ght  of  the  men  had 
ever  been  to  sea  before. 

Second,  the  expedition's  vessel.  The 
Port  0/  Beaumont.  Texas,  was  the  first 
motor  ve-isel  ever  to  be  intentionally 
frozen-in  Antarctica's  ley  grip  for  the 
duration  of  the  exp»dition. 

Third,  this  .ship  nade  a  new  record  in 
southern  latitude  \h  netration  of  the  pack 
ice  in  the  Marguerl  e  Bay  .sector. 

Fourth,  in  order  t  o  accomplish  the  dif- 
ficult major  exploratory  objectives,  the 
three  airplanes  of  the  expedition  made 
u.'^e  of  a  new  techn  que  in  polar  flying — 
the  leap-frog  method.  Two  planes,  one 
the  trimetrogon  c  imera  equipped  ex- 
ploratory plane  an  i  the  other  carrying 
gasoline  a.-*  cargo,  fl  ;w  into  the  unknown 


aai  far  as  possible 


Then  both  planes 


landed  together,  llhe  exploratory  plane 
WM  gassed  and  continued  into  the  un- 
known, rhlle  the  cargo  plane  stood  by 
guarding  the  flight  jy  radio.  During  the 
expedition,  the  thre  t  planes  made  a  total 
of  88  landings  in  t  ie  field,  over  half  of 


which  were  unsupported,  that  is  depend- 
ent solely  upon  their  own  resources  to 
return  safely.  This  record  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  other  expedition.  Up  until 
this  time  it  was  considered  extremely 
hazardous  to  make  plane  landings  out  in 
the  field. 

Fifth.  The  expedition  was  the  first  to 
ascertain  what  geographers  had  called 
the  world's  last  remaining  major  geo- 
graphical discovery,  that  is,  whether  the 
Antarctic  was  one  or  two  continents. 
Flights  into  previously  unknown  terri- 
tory explored  the  last  remaining  coast 
line — a  450- mile  stretch — and  followed 
the  extension  of  the  Palmer  Land  Moun- 
tain Range.  High  land  was  found  where 
a  frozen  strait  dividing  the  continent 
was  thought  pwssibly  to  exist.  The  Ant- 
arctic is  one  continent. 

Sixth.  A  total  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
square  miles  of  new  terrain  was  explored 
for  the  first  time  and  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  known  area  was  pho- 
tographed for  more  accurate  mapping, 
making  a  grand  total  of  700.000  square 
miles  photographed  by  aerial  trimetro- 
gon camerais  and  tied  in  with  astronomi- 
cal fixes  or  ground  control  points. 

Seventh.  The  three  planes  fiew  a  total 
of  39.000  miles  and  hold  an  all-time  Ant- 
arctic expedition  record  of  346  hours  in 
the  air. 

Eighth.  The  first  seismological  station 
was  established  in  the  Antarctic,  which 
obtained  a  year's  record  of  world-wide 
earthquakes.  These  data  were  radioed  to 
interested  agencies  in  the  United  States, 
permitting  more  accurate  location  of 
earthquakes  occurring  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  than  had  been  possible  pre- 
viously. 

Ninth.  A  definite  correlation  between 
weather  information  and  microseisms — 
minute  earth  vibrations — was  observed. 
The.se  data  provide  valuable  research  in- 
formation for  this  very  new  science. 

Tenth.  A  tidal  station  was  established 
and  obtained  almost  a  year's  continuous 
tidal  data  for  the  first  time. 

Eleventh.  Numerous  atmospheric  re- 
fraction measurements  were  obtained 
for  the  first  time. 

Twelfth.  Continuou.s  recordings  in  so- 
lar radiation  during  the  Antarctic  sum- 
mer months  were  obtained  for  the  first 
time. 

Thirteenth.  Cosmic  ray  Investigations 
were  made  on  two  special  plane  flights 
for  this  purpose  for  the  first  time. 

Fourteenth.  The  expedition's  geologist 
was  able  to  .-<pend  a  total  of  154  days  In 
the  field,  52  of  which  were  completely  de- 
voted to  outcrop  geologizing.  This  record 
Is  more  than  the  geologists  of  any  pre- 
vious expedition  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain. 

Fifteenth.  The  expedition  was  unique 
In  the  history  of  Antarctic  exploration  in 
that  two  women,  one  of  whom  was  Mrs. 
Ronne.  were  included  in  the  group.  This 
is  the  first  time  women  have  ever  spent  a 
winter  on  the  Antarctic  Continent,  or  as 
far  as  is  definitely  known  have  ever  set 
foot  on  the  Continent. 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  Include  the  following  data 
from  the  monthly  supplement  and  inter- 
national Who's  Who  of  January  1949: 

Ronne.  Finn  (ron-e),  AntarctJc  explorer; 
b  Horten.  Norway.  Dpc.  ao  1829;  3.  Martin 
Richard  and  Maren  Gurine  (Guilikaen)   R.; 
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eame  to  U.  S.,  1923.  naturalized,  1929;  degree 
24:  mech.  engr.  Weatinghouae  Electric  Corp., 
Coll..  1922:   m.  Idlth  Bfcslln,  Mar.  18,  1944. 
Designer    ship    machinery    and    equipment 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  1923- 
24;  mecb.  engr.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.. 
Pittsburgh.      1924-33;      accompanied     Adm. 
Byrd's  2nd  expdn.  to  Antarctica,  1933-35;  re- 
turned to  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1935- 
39;  chief  of  staff  and  2nd  In  command.  East 
Base.  Palmer  Land.  U.  S.  Antarctic  Service  ex- 
pedition, 1939-41;  head.  Ronne  Antarctic  re- 
search   expedition    1947-48.    conducting    re- 
search   in    geology,    meteorology,   tidal    and 
salinity    recordings,    terrestrial    magnetism, 
cosmic  ray  and  atmospheric  refraction  meas- 
urements, solar  radiation,  climatology,  seis- 
mology and  geol.  exploration  using  trimetro- 
gon aerial  photography;  major  geog.  accom- 
plishment in  250.000  square  miles  discovered, 
proved  Antarctica  to  be  one  Continent  with 
no   connection    between    Ross   and    WeddeU 
Seas.     Served  D.   S.   Nav.il   Reserve,   1941-47. 
Awarded  spl.  Congressional  medals  for  parti- 
cipation in  2nd  Byrd  expedition  and  U.  3.  An- 
tarctic service  expedition.     Fellow  Am,  Geog 
Soc.   Arctic  Inst,  of   N.   A,;    mem.   Geophys. 
Union.  Am.  Polar  Soc.  Mason.  Club:  Explorers. 
Lecturer  on  expdns.  Contbr,  news  sclentittc 
and  popular  articles  on  explorations  and  re- 
search   to    professional    Jours,    and    popular 
mags.    Home:  12  Shepherd  St..  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 


above  and  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  certain  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Coimcll  of  the  City  of  Chicago  at 
a  regular  meeting  held  Friday.  April  22,  1949. 
Witness  my  hand  and  the  corporate  seal 
of  the  said  city  of  Chicago  this  5th  day  of 
May  A.  D.  1949. 

[SEAL]  UnjWlC  D,   SCHKEIBEH, 

City  Clerk, 


Citixenship  for  Certain  Americans  of 
Japanese  Origin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1949 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  me,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago on  April  22.  1949,  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  enact  H.  R.  199  granting 
full  rights  of  citizenship  to  certain 
Americans  of  Japanese  origin: 

KESOLtmON    ADOPTED   BY    THE   CrTT    COUNCIL    OT 
THE    Cmr    OF    CHICAGO    ON    AFKIL    22.     194e 

Whereas  approximately  4.000  Chicago  resi- 
dents of  Japanese  extraction  are  not  entitled 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  cltlrenshlp  In  this 
city  or  country  because  of  a  discriminatory 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  In  1924;  and 

Whereas  »ome  33.000  sons  of  these  and 
other  Japanese-Anaerlcana  courageously  dem- 
onstrated their  loyalty  to  this  country  by 
sernng  In  the  armed  forces  during  the  last 

war;  and  _,   ., 

Whereas  the  Presidents  Committee  on  ClvU 
Rights  in  Its  report  In  1948  recognized  the 
Inequality  and  Injustice  of  barring  these 
long-Ume  residents  of  this  country  from 
the  rights  of  citizenship:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  City  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  do  horeby  petiUon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  into  law  H.  R. 
199  which  wiU  give  to  Americans  of  Japanese 
origin  who  came  to  this  country  prior  to 
1929,  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  of  which 
they  have  been  denied  up  to  this  time:  Be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  iM 
sent   to   Senators   Lucas   and   Douglas,   and 
to  the  Chicago  delegation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
State  or  Illinois. 

County  of  Cook.  s$: 

I.  Ludwig  D.  Srhretber.  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 


Flag  Day,  Jane  14 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MAQ 

or   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1949 
Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcday  when 
many  of  our  country's  best-intentioned 
people  are  vacuously  mouthing  of  "one 
world"  by  way  of  intimating  they  are  not 
as  yet  unanimously  decided  how  to  vo- 
catively  manage  the  solar  system,  it 
prompts  me  to  pause  a  while  to  think  on 
ovu-  flag.  As  it  flies  untrammeled.  high 
on  the  mast,  we  cannot  but  be  prtdeful, 
comprehending  well  how  our  Stars  and 
Stripes,  created  for  a  narrow  strip  of 
thineen  freedom-loving  colonies,  has  bil- 
lowed, pai-allel  by  parallel  and  degree  by 
degree,  across  a  continent. 

Expansion  has  meant  the  widening  of  a 
close-knit  ideological  unit,  our  poUtical 
idea  going  before.  Our  Nation,  under  its 
flag,  is  circumscribed  by  commonality  of 
purpose  and  interest,  and,  if  we  lose  our 
awareness  of  this,  merging  into  global 
affinity,  we  shall  have  the  reverse  of  an 
iron  curtain — boundaries  so  diaphanous 
as  to  be  unnoticed.  This,  as  I  see  it,  this 
"all-embracingness."  is  a  great  and 
trending  threat  in  the  imsettling  period 
of  peace  we  are  now  imdergoing.  No 
longer  driven  to  fever  heat  by  the  blood- 
rousing  dnuns  of  war.  we  concentrate 
spatially  on  dividing  our  substance  and 
complicating  economic  complexities. 
Now  national  fervor  appears  comatose. 
This  is  a  time  of  great  danger,  when,  in 
loving  kindness,  we  may  fix  our  eyes  on 
vague  horizons,  not  seeing  what  we  have 

at  hand.  . 

Though  there  is  less  of  this  hazard  m 
time  of  war,  8  days  after  D-day  when 
our  forces  battered  into  Europe,  and  I 
had  been  invited  as  a  regent  of  the  uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  to  speak 
at  Flag  Day  exercises  in  Brookljm.  I  said: 

It  is  well  that  we  should  pause  and  take 
stock  as  to  what  we  have  builded  so  weU  and 
make  sure  that  in  this  land  of  ours  we  do  not 
cast  looM  lightly  from  the  governmental 
moorings,  such  as  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  from  which  many  are  con- 
vinced, and  I  believe  rightly,  that  our  great- 
ness has  been  derived. 

Today,  5  years  from  D-day,  the  need  to 
pause  is  more  than  ever  with  us  for  our 
•greatness"  as  a  Nation  will  not  outlast 
our  concept  of  greatness,  so  singularly 
indigenous  it  is.  Without  intense  love 
for  democracy,  there  can  be  no  under- 
standing or  acceptance  of  democracy, 
no  lasting  democracy  anywhere,  and  no 
true  cherishing  of  our  meaningful  flag. 

The  full  text  of  my  Rag  Day  speech 
on  the  steps  of  Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn. 


N.  Y..  on  June  14. 1944.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  3POE,  follows: 

Exalted  ruler  and  officers  of  Brooklyn  Lodge 
No.  22  and  distinguished  members  of  our  or- 
der, ladles  and  gentlemen  of  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  who  are  here  to  observe  this 
solemn  ritual— Americans  all— It  has  become 
my  serious  duty,  and  I  deem  It  •  signal 
honor  to  have  been  so  selected,  to  say  a  few 
words  which,  whatever  they  may  lack  In  do- 
ing Justice  to  this  Important  occasion.  I  hope 
mav  be  compensated  by  profound  earnestness 
within.  Por  Indeed  Is  this  a  most  thrilling 
spectacle,  timed  as  it  is  to  fit  the  most 
momentous  period  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try-, if  not  the  history  of  the  world.  It  Is  not 
so  much  what  Is  said,  although  the  spoken 
word  has  some  slight  value,  but  it  is  what 
every  one  of  us  have  In  our  hearts  that 
counts. 

A  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  a  group,  a  community, 
a  country  or   a   nation,   and  our   flag,   the 
Stars    and    Stripes,    is    the    symbol    of    the 
jfreatest  nation  ever  developed  on  the  facs 
of  God's  earth.    The  American  flag,  conceived 
In  right,  fairness,  and  consideration,  which 
erf  course  Includes  forebearanoe  and  tolw- 
ance,  stands  forth  today  as  a  beacon  light  to 
a    storm-tossed    world    of    battling    nations. 
You  all  know  the  history  of  the  American 
flag  and  to  those,  who  may  wish  to  have  it 
repeated    for   emphasis   or    to    refresh    their 
minds,   this   glorious   pageant   through   the 
solemn  ritual  of  the  Elks  under  the  auspices 
of  Brooklyn  Lodge  No.  22  of  that  benevsient 
and  protective  order  has  portrayed  this  so 
beautifully  and  magnificently  that  I  would 
hesitate  to  even  trespass  upon  the  sacred  ex- 
emplification you  have  just  witnessed. 

As  did  the  mother  of  one  of  our  earlier 
and  most  Illustrious  brethren  physically 
create  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  I  hope  I  may 
not  be  overbold  In  making  mention  that  an- 
other  lady  also  helped  In  Its  creation,  one 
of  Quaker  persuasion  which  was  the  perstia- 
sion  of  a  long  line  of  my  forebears  who  were 
among  the  prominent  whalers  and  saUlng- 
masters  who  plied  their  whaling  and  clipper 
ships  from  the  Island  of  Nantucket  In  an 
earlier  period  of  our  country  s  history. 

No  human  emotion  in  mankind  Is  so  deep, 
so  sincere,  so  moving  and  compeUlng  as  that 
resulting  from  patriotic  fervw.  Love  of 
coxmtry  through  all  history  has  stirred  man« 
and  woman  of  course,  to  the  greatest  un- 
selfishness and  heights  of  sacrifice,  even  unto 
the  willing  giving  of  life  Itself.  Many  beau- 
tiful and  eloquent  comments  depicting  this 
theme  have  been  written  into  all  literatures, 
so  well  known  that  I  need  not  recount.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  spectacle  of  our  glor- 
ious flag  floating  to  an  easy  wind  creates 
within  us  emotions  that  confound  ready 
speech.  Today  that  flag  is  being  carried  on 
58  battle  fronts  on  land  and  see,  and  every- 
where now  it  marches  triumphantly.  Wot 
only  is  the  victory  for  lu  but  for  those  op- 
pressed people  who  hsve  suffered  so  under 
the  heels  of  malignant  tyrants.  We  have 
made  sacrifices  of  course  and  wUl  continue 
to  make  them  for  a  cause  that  we  know  to 
be  jtist.  but  many  there  are  about  the  world 
who  have  suffered  Ignominiously  end  hor- 
ribly, the  more  so  because  they  have  been  for 
the  most  part  utterly  Innocent  of  any  provo- 
cation. 

In  PhUadelphia  a  little  over  a  year  ago  I 
heard  the  statement  made  that  peace  was 
never  the  result  of  passivity,  and  that  state- 
ment struck  me  as  having  unusual  signifl- 
cance.  People  have  always  fotight  to  achieve 
peace  and  have  had  to  ke^  on  the  alert  and 
fight  to  mamtain  it.  To  our  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  many  of  our  people  at- 
tribute the  growth  and  well-being  of  our 
cotmtry,  yet  few  appreciate  the  long  drawn, 
out  battle  that  brought  tt  Into  being.  a«i- 
eral  Waetaingttm  with  aU  his  power  and  In- 
fluence waevaaMe  to  bnng  his  own  Stete  oC 
Virginia  Into  line  until  after  the 
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other  Hint  States  had  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion. Unless  Massachusetts  by  the  narrow- 
est IsflslaUTe  vote  oT  irr  to  168  bad  ap- 
proved, other  States  likely  wotild  not  have 
followed,  and  there  ml^ht  never  have  been 
•  government  such  as  we  have  come  to  be- 
lieve has  given  mors  health,  welfare,  and 
happlneM  to  a  larger  number  of  people  over  a 
longer  period  of  years  than  any  other  In  the 
world.  Of  those  who  labored  many  months 
In  Philadelphia  In  1787.  It  was  said  that  when 
they  concluded  their  deliberations  they  stood 
In  awe  of  the  excellence  of  the  document 
they  had  written.  As  the  late  Supreme  Coxirt 
Jiistlce  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said.  •No  re- 
sult la  easy  which  Is  worth  having."  So  I 
think  It  is  with  all  of  us  that  the  only  real 
satisfaction  In  life  comes  from  8\irmountlng 
what  at  first  seem  to  be  Insuperable  obstacles. 
Of  course  this  theory  pre.suppoaes  that  the 
effort  la  made  In  behalf  of  the  right.  As 
Lincoln  said  In  the  Cooper  Union  address 
which  brought  about  his  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might;  and  In  that  faith  let  us  to 
the  end.  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand It."  There  Is  a  doctrine  spoken  by  a 
humanitarian  of  humanitarians  that  rings  so 
true  that  It  could  not  be  wrong.  Holmes,  too. 
Inspires  high  Idealism  when  he  speaks  of 
man  laying  "his  course  by  a  star  which  he 
has  never  seen"  or  digging  "by  the  divining 
rod  for  springs  which  he  may  never  reach." 
Those  were  the  pregnant  thoughts,  he  men- 
tioned as  "Jewels  five  words  long  which  great 
men  have  given  their  lives  to  cut  from  the 
raw  material." 

When  everything  Is  going  well,  so  many  of 
vu  do  not  have  the  gratitude  In  our  hearts 
for  those  who  gave  their  all  that  we  might 
benefit,  but  are  prone  to  carp  at  and  criti- 
cise our  governmental  weaknesses  without 
any  sound  alternative  to  offer.  It  is  only 
when  adversity,  that  greatest  of  all  teachers, 
visits  us  that  we  begin  to  have  some  reali- 
sation of  what  may  have  been  irretrievably 
lost.  With  all  ottr  much-vaunted  material 
benefits  and  scientific  advancements,  in  this 
half  century  shortly  coming  to  a  close  will 
have  been  written  the  50  bloodiest  pages  In 
aU  history.  Hence,  it  Is  well  that  we  should 
have  pause  snd  take  stock  as  to  what  we  have 
builded  so  well  and  make  sure  that  in  this 
land  of  ours  ws  do  not  cast  loose  lightly 
from  the  governmental  moorings,  such  as  ths 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rlghu.  from 
which  many  are  convinced,  and  I  believe 
rightly,  that  our  greatness  has  been  derived. 
Just  currently  from  overseas  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  noted  military  analyst  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times,  wrltsa 
from  the  flagship  Auffutta  of  the  Western 
Task  Porce  in  the  Bay  ot  the  Seine  encour- 
agingly as  tc  the  aspects  of  the  invasion  of 
western  Europe  on  D- pi  us- three-day.  And 
la  It  not  peculiarlly  fitting  that  as  the  first 
crujade.  as  It  la  known  in  history,  was  or- 
ganised in  Prance  toward  the  end  of  the 
Eleventh  century  for  ths  liberation  of  the 
Holy  Land,  that  ttie  greatest  of  all  criisades 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  today's 
vast  movement  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war.  should  be  in  greater  part  foe  the  libera- 
tion of  Prance?  It  occurs  to  ms  that  Flag 
Day.  so  prominently  and  properly  a  feature 
Blkdom.  following  so  close  upon  the  much- 
talksd-of  D-day  of  June  6.  1(H4,  might 
well  be  synchronized  therewith  as  D-plus- 
•ight-day,  linking  the  hutory  of  our  fiag 
irom  lU  first  orlgm  with  the  highest  efforU 
In  battle  ever  known,  as  we  all  most  earnestly 
>K>pe  and  believe  will  have  proved  to  be  the 
ease  before  many  daya  tevs  run  their  course. 
Flag  Day  u.  I  un<tKstaiid.  established  as  a 
lagal  holiday  on  June  14  in  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Armistice  Day.  resulting  Irom  the 
last    World    War,   is  established   as   a   legal 
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REFRESENTATIVEa 
iay  10,  1949 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    a^k 
to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  resolu- 
tions; one  passed  by  the  Common  Coimcll 
of  the  City  of  Evansville,  the  other 
adopted  by  the  United  Labor  Group  of 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Whereas  on  the  4th  day  of  April  1949,  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Evansville, 
Ind..  received  and  made  a  part  of  its  minutes 
a  resolution  from  the  United  Labor  Group 
of  the  City  of  Evansville  relative  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Thomas-Lesinskl  bill,  a  copy  of 
which  said  resolution  is  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  hereof;  and 

Whereas  the  common  council  has  deter- 
mined to  act  In  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  said  resolution  and  to  memorialize 
Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
la-'  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  Thomas- 
Lesinskl  bill :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Evansville.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  which  there  is  attached  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  of  the  United  Labor  Group  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  council  to 
Senators  Homes  E.  Capehakt.  Wilxjaic  E.  Jxm- 
NKH.  and  to  Congressman  Wintield  K. 
Dmvton. 

Passed  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  on  this  2d  day  of 
May  1949,  and,  on  said  day,  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  conunon  coimcil  and  attested 
by  the  city  clerk. 

FazD  C.  PiscHm, 

President. 

Attest: 

Thomas  P.  Toow, 

City  Cler*. 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  before  Congress 
legislation  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  reenact  the  Wagner  Act,  known  as  the 
Thomas-Lesinskl  bill,  with  smendments  as 
reconunended  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman; 
and 

Whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  designed 
to  wesken  labor's  position  st  the  bargaining 
table,  it  threatens  the  living  standards  of 
American  workers,  deprives  them  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  unnecessarily  in- 
Jecu  the  Government  into  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations:  and 

Whereas  this  law  has  been  directly  rt- 
■ponslble  for  a  number  of  strikes  In  our 
community:  has  materially  retarded  the 
growth  of  new  unions,  and  by  Its  encour- 
sgement  of  antiunion  employers,  aided  and 
magnified  conflict  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, and 

Whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  one  of 
the  major  polltacal  Issues  in  this  community 
and  the  Nation  in  the  last  election.  The 
voters  in  Evansville  had  a  clear  choice  between 
a  Congressman  who  supported  the  law  and 
one  eqiivocably  opposed  and  favoring  iu 
repeal.  By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the 
pro-Taft-Hartley  candidate  was  defeated: 
Be  it  therefore 

Muolved.  That  the  United  Labor  Group 
hardily  petitions  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Evansville  to  memorialize  CongrcM 
to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  replace  It 
with  a  fair  labor-management  law,  by  pass- 
ing the  Thomss-Leslnski  bill  ( H.  R.  a032  and 
S.  249  >  as  recommended  by  President  Tru- 
man; be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the/'Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
■sansville,  to  Senators  HoMn  E.  Capshabt 
and  WnxiAM  E.  jKNNia,  Congressman  Wm- 
raut  K.  Denton,  and  the  newspapers  and 
radio. 

Adopted  Thursday  evening,  March  31,  1948, 
by  the  United  Labor  Group.  John  Soucte, 
president. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Habert  H.  Hnmpkrej,  of 
Miancsota,  at  the  Twelfth  Anaoal  De- 
si^  Awards  Loncheon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MnfKESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  address  which  I  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  of  the  Twelfth  An- 
nual Design  Awards  Luncheon,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City. 
May  4.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkx»d. 
as  follows: 

Miss  Shaver,  distinguished  giiests.  we  as- 
semble here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
strength  of  man.  We  honor  on  this  occa- 
sion a  group  of  men  and  women  who  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  outstanding  con- 
tributors of  the  past  year  to  the  world  ol 
creation  and  to  the  world  of  ideas.  The 
men  and  women  we  honor  represent  all  fields 
of  human  endeavor.  They  have  in  common, 
however,  the  honor  of  being  people  of  ideas 
and  persons  of  creative  thought. 

It  is  said  of  a  mythical  Greek  hero  that  by 
extraordinary  phy^al  skill  he  was  able  to 
jump  the  stirface  of  the  earth  to  the  planets, 
and  after  accumulating  the  wisdom  of  his 
visit,  returned  to  the  earth  to  be  worshipped 
as  a  god  for  his  superior  knowledge. 

Those  who  have  l)een  honored  today  by 
receiving  the  American  Design  awards  have 
been  able,  not  by  virtue  of  great  physical 
strength,  but  by  virtue  of  the  penetrating 
mind,  to  lift  themselves  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  explore  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe.  We  honor  them  Just  as  our 
ancients  honored  their  ancestors  as  the  great 
men  of  our  age. 

The  thinkers  of  the  world  represent  the 
real  strength  of  mankind.  The  pages  of  his- 
tory demonstrate  beyond  question  that  it  is 
the  idea— the  creative  idea — that  stirvives 
through  the  ages,  not  the  conqueror. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  importJince  ot 
creative  design  and  the  concept  of  the  idea 
In  man's  development,  we  can  receive  re- 
newed assurance  that  we  in  this  audience 
are  not  alone.  With  va  the  immortals — 
the  great  spiritual  leaden  of  the  world. 
With  lis  sits  Buddha  (his  knees  crossed,  his 
feet  in  sandals,  his  shoulders  covered  with 
a  shawl,  his  body  firm  but  his  face  beaming) 
as  he  says  to  us: 
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"A  single  day  amongst  the  learned  Is  longer 
than  the  longest  life  among  the  Ignorant. 
The  ink  of  the  scholar  is  more  sacred  than 
the  blood  of  the  martyr." 

We  are  not  alone  in  tills  hall,  for  with  us 
too  siU  Confucius,  hts  head  hairless,  tale  face 
ascetic,  as  he  says  to  tis: 

"Every  piece  of  marble  has  a  statue  in  it, 
waiting  to  be  released  by  a  man  of  sulDclent 
skill  to  chip  away  the  unnecessary  parts.  As 
the  sculptor  is  to  the  marble,  so  is  educa- 
tion to  the  soul.  It  releases  it,  for  only  edu- 
cated men  are  freemen.  You  caxuiot  create 
a  statue  by  BTnff«hing  the  marble  with  a 
hammer,  and  you  cannot  by  force  of  arms 
release  the  spirit  or  the  soul  of  man." 

We  are  not  alone,  tor  with  us  too  sits 
ifohammed.  with  black  beard  and  fior  black 
eyes,  who  says  to  us: 

"The  wise  man  is  instructed  by  reason;  the 
ordinary  man  by  experience;  the  stupid  man 
by  neceaaity:  the  brute  by  instinct.  The  es- 
sence of  knowledge  Is  this:  having  It  ap- 
ply it." 

We  are  not  alone,  toe  with  oa  sits  Christ, 
who  recites  the  parable  of  the  Oood  Samari- 
tan In  order  to  express  his  scorn  for  those 
who  have  minimized  the  equality  of  other 
creeds  or  races.  There  is  no  discrimination 
among  them,  because  there  is  no  limit  to 
God's  boimty.  His  is  the  great  teaching  of 
love,  compassion,  humility,  and  of  demo- 
cratic principles. 

We  are  not  alone,  for  with  us  sits  Moms. 
his  vigorous,  athletic  body  covered  with  flow- 
ing rol>es.  He  says  to  us  in  the  Talmudic 
manner  of  question  and  answer : 

"Who  is  wise?  He  who  learns  from  every- 
thing. Who  is  stAong?  He  who  conquers 
himself.  Who  is  rich?  He  who  is  satisfied 
with  what  he  has.  Who  is  honorable?  He 
who  is  honored  by  his  neighbors.  What  is 
the  great  law?  That  which  is  hateful  to  thy- 
self do  not  do  to  others.  That  is  the  great 
law.     All  the  rest  is  its  commentary." 

We  are  not  alone,  for  with  us  ^t  all  these 
great  spiritxial  leaders — Buddha.  Conftxiiis. 
Mohammed.  Christ,  Moses.  They  give  us 
comfort  and  solace  In  our  conviction  that 
ideas  are  Immcntal,  that  through  truth  man 
can  be  free. 

There  are  two  ways  ct  reporting  history. 
The  first  is  in  terms  of  battles  won  and  lost 
and  the  fall  and  rise  of  governments;  th« 
other  is  In  terms  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
mind.  In  every  generation  the  mind  of  man 
reaches  out  to  new  length  and  never  slulnks 
back  to  iu  former  dimensions.  Fortunately, 
though  man  is  mortal.  hM  tboaghta  and  kteaa 
are  ImmortaL  Sach  geatnXkia  salvages  tba 
immortality  ot  the  succeeding  ones  to  create 
a  steady  progrcaalan  of  civiilzation. 

The  creaUva  Idna  of  man  have  developed 
fast  in  raoent  years.  It  was  only  300  years 
ago  that  man  began  to  serloualy  qtiestioa 
himself  about  the  nature  of  the  physical 
world  in  which  he  lived.  The  seventeenth 
century  was  charactertaed  by  the  £Ttat  tn- 
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tellectual  revolution,  the  Age  of  Science. 
Men  became  possessed  with  the  idea  tiiat  the 
physical  universe  was  their  coactm — that 
they  could  ask  questions  alx}Ut  natural  pHe- 
nomena  without  Incurring  the  wrath  of  God. 
They  l>ecame  poesessed  with  the  idea  that 
there  were  physical  laws  they  could  fathom. 
Here  Indeed  was  the  triumph  of  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  Newton — men  of  ideas,  men  poa- 
SMicrl  by  ideas. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
were  characterized  by  new  Ideas  that  pos- 
sessed men — the  idea  that  if  there  were  phys- 
ical laws  of  the  tuiiverse  that  men  could 
fathcnn  and  ask  questions  alxnit.  then  why 
not  ask  questions  about  the  nature  at  man- 
made  society. 

With  this  questioning  the  Ideology  of  de- 
mocracy came  into  tielng. 

UntU  the  First  World  War  this  ideology 
was  on  the  offensive.  The  action  against  it 
was  rear-guard,  defensive,  and  uneertaln. 
Democracy  was  the  concept  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. Men  everywliere  heard  of  it  and 
spoke  at  it  and  acted  to  achieve  it. 

But  in  this  geiieration  democracy  has  been 
challenged  by  another  ideology.  In  Italy. 
Germany,  and  Russia  the  leaders  talked  of 
what  they  said  was  a  "new  order" — scxne- 
thing  new  and  streamlined. 

But  what  did  we  see  when  we  examined 
thte  "new  order "?  We  have  fotmd  it  wasn't 
liew  at  all.  It  was  the  old,  old  doctrine  of 
authoritarianism,  ptished  with  the  force  of 
guns  and  marching  feet — yes;  nothing  nuxt 
than  the  ancient  curse  of  "divine  right"  of 
the  strong  to  rule  the  waak. 

Democracy  met  and  conquered  this  (4d 
concept  years  ago  in  nearly  every  dviliaed 
nation  of  the  world.  Today,  if  we  fuUy 
undersUnd  the  power  of  our  idea  and  its 
full  meaning,  we  can  easUy  maintain  the 
eminence  of  the  democratic  faith  that  only 
yesterday  si»-ead  frcm  mind  to  mind  and 
heart  to  heart  tliroughout  the  world. 

When  the  prophet*  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  totalitarianism  say  to  us.  you  need  some- 
thing new,  we  can  answer:  It  is  you  who  need 
the  new;  our  klealagy  U  always  new— only 
the  truth  can  aaake  you  free. 

Of  all  pMfia  Who  should  imderstand  the 
liiiiMMlHilj  Of  tba  Idea  and  the  power  of 
IdMlegy.  the  Am«1can  paopte  should  be  the 
flnt.  Our  idea  of  democracy  was  embodied 
In  the  Preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  in  the  words  of  our  Consttttj- 
tlon.  It  ha*  as  its  pbUosopbers  Samoil 
Adams.  Thomas  Jeffersoo.  James  Madtaoo. 
lY»m  Paine,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Woodrow  WIl- 
B<m.  Franklin  Hcoaevelt.  Theee  men  all  «P<>to 
of  the  same  ideology;  all  were  jjusstsarrl  of 
the  same  Idea.  They  sought  to  free  men  from 
fear;  to  free  them  from  poverty;  to  free  them 
from  social  and  economic  injustice,  and  frons 
Insecurity. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem.  America  has  let 
kXMe  upon  this  world  the  moct  powerful  and 
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dynamic  politic*!  and  •oci»l  tcrc*  tn  the  hl»- 
tocy  of  man.  It  baa  Its  rooU  deep  in  th« 
■pirttiial  substance  of  Judeo-Cbristtanlty. 
It  recelT«a  its  pollUcal  tatftatMoa  ftom  th« 
logic  of  ttie  stoics.  th»  Bomp—lnn  of  tb« 
BMiiljii  tb«  faltb  of  tbe  phllaaaphers  of 
iMitiiral  Uw.  We  are  of  tbe  first  to  present 
to  tbe  modem  world  a  coberent  polttlcal 
tutSh  based  upon  tbe  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
iMMl.  the  equality  and  fraternity  of  man- 
kind.  W«  are  of  tb«  first  to  pattern  a  struc- 
ture of  foremment  and  a  form  of  society 
In  which  the  Ubertiea  of  a  people  were  guar- 
anteed and  opportunity  was  to  be  assured. 

This  was  an  Idea — or  better  to  say — an 
ideology  more  powerful  than  the  armies  of 
tbe  oonqoarors.  History  proves  this  fact. 
It  waa  our  call  to  fiaadom  in  1776  and  our 
raaltsatlon  of  a  govamment  of  the  people. 
by  the  people  and  for  tbe  people  that  let 
looae  in  tbla  world  a  social  and  political  revo> 
lutkm.  Thla  rerolution  upset  the  thrones 
of  Kurope  and  eoorulaed  tbe  continent.  It 
put  Into  tbe  bearU  and  Uraarta  of  the  colo- 
nial people,  the  anderprlTllefed  and  the  sub- 
jected, the  mitimff  desire  of  individual 
Ul^rty.  a  daaira  wMcb  today  la  manlfest«d 
by  tack  rabaUloiia  as  we  see  in  Indo-Cblna, 
'  In  tbe  fact  of  Indus  free- 
a  WTt^f*"^  or  a  rifl* 
Qt  lunim  la 

a  tba 
of  Man"  aad  krote  tht  feadi  of  op- 


tba  taadirrtitp  of 

of  fraadofs.  even 

may  be  aatmmtm.   Wt 

political 

vnhln  the 
Men  ara 
to  talk  of  tbeir  lecu- 
my.  Thry  vaat  Mnrtty.  aad  liberty.  Tba 
bumaaitanan  of  tbla  gaoaratioo  Is  ona  wbo 

of  tbaoa 


la  k«c 


«lw  today  faal  wa  bav* 
tMa  Maa.  wtMn  la  fact  tt 
It  IS  froviaf  suoBf  la  tia 
nth  la  tu 
Hid  aoeua 
to 


0«r 

la  tba  ball  of 
,  avolTing  suck  profraaw  as  tbe  ttew 
and  tba  Maw  Deal  ara  bvt  (urtbar 
of  a  paopla  wttb  tba  doslra  to 
tlMMMalvaa  ftaot  (aar,  from  In- 
•aeunty.  and  troM  appraaalnn. 

No  better  example  of  our  roaturtag  damoe» 
racy  can  ba  found  than  the  e^aigi  owing 
demand  that  all  people,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  be  guaranteed  full  and  equal 
clTll  rights.  The  moraHty  of  our  democratic 
faltb  compels  us  to  daaaaa  our  body  politic 
of  the  guilt  that  atiaaa  from  our  distortion 
of  democratic  principles  through  discrim- 
ination and  bigotry.  Tbe  American  peopla 
are  acting  to  redeem  their  honor.  In  city 
after  city — in  Stata  after  6ff  human 
rigbu  are  being  raaJBrmad  aad  proCocted  by 
law.  Tbo  4HB0Cratic  spirit-  of  the  peopla 
^low  calla  upon  our  National  Govemmeut  to 
destroy  tba  last  ve«ttge  of  intolerance. 

Our  mattulag  damocracy  calls  (or  tba 
raoogaltioo  that  an  must  be  free  from  in- 
•Munty.  All  mxist  ba  prlTllaged  to  enjoy 
tha  opportunity  of  good  baaltb.  of  produc- 
tive work,  of  edtication.  of  adequate  hoiising. 
and  of  decent  living  copdltkma. 

Thla  u  democracy'a  aoswer  to  tba  fraud 
«f  dictatorablp. 

To  be  sur*  our  generation  lives  in  a  world. 
part  of  which  baa  lost  Its  mind.  We  have 
faitb  and  conviction,  bowever,  that  tba 
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forces  of  creative  thought,  of  education,  and 
of  civilisation  w  U,  as  they  have  through 
tbe  agea,  survive  he  obsUcles.  Future  gen- 
erations win  look  at  the  period  In  which  we 
live  as  merely  on  >  of  a  moral  crisis.  It  will 
record,  however,  '  hat  we  survived  that  crisis 
and  moved  forwa  d  to  the  greater  fulfillment 
of  the  Idea  of  frtedom.  Yea.  despite  a  gen- 
eration terrified  by  concentration  camps, 
dictatorship,  and  world  war — In  the  perspec- 
tive of  time.  th«  achievements  of  the  first 
half  of  the  tweni  leth  century  will  outweigh 
tbe  tragedy  and  t  iie  suffering. 

Out  of  every  b  Itter  experience  of  hlstojry. 
out  ot  every  tragi  dy — man  learns  In  his  sor- 
row. And  out  o:  the  sacrifice  of  two  world 
wars  we  again  c  >me  back  to  the  Immortal 
Idea — of  the  oner  ess  of  man — of  his  essential 
unity,  it  was  out  of  this  conviction  and 
out  of  the  recogi  iltlon  of  this  eternal  truth 
that  mortal  ma  i.  with  all  of  his  limita- 
tions, his  prejud  ces  and  Inabilities,  created 
the  United  Natlo  is. 

This  idea  of  a  vorld  order  and  the  United 
Natlona  Is  not  ni'W.  It  has  Its  own  Immor- 
tality. Mankind  from  the  very  beginning  has 
sought  a  soclet]  in  which  be  can  live  in 
pcaca  and  aacuri  y.  and  baa  groped  bis  way. 
Tkat  aodaty  is  only  obtainable  when  tbe 
prtaet|i«  of  govi  mment  by  tbe  oonaent  ot 
the  jBSMMed.  r«  e  by  oiajortty,  and  respect 
for  attaortty  ng  ^ita  la  flnaty  angrataed  la 
tht  aodal  fabric  of  aU  astlooa  aad  an  %bm 
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of  world  government  baaed 

a  lUch  Individual  ngbta  are 
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Co^i^n  Doyle,  one  of  the  greatest 

detective  stories,  and  the 

Sherlick  Holmea.  waa  fond  of  hav- 

c^mment  that  "everyone  ob- 

notlces."    The  truth  of  that 

lardly  be  denied,  especially 

where  haste  la  the  watcb- 
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word  and  where  everyone  goes  through  the 
routine  of  existence  perfunctorily. 

Today,  with  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,  the  American  people  can 
find  no  time  to  devote  to  anything  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  their  rapid  rate  of 
living.  But  thla  morning  let's  call  a  halt  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  stir  and  commotion  of 
life  In  order  that  we  may  do  a  little  serious 
thinking.  Let  us  this  morning  Journey  back 
in  time  to  the  trouble-filled  years  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Let  us  listen 
to  the  voices  of  men  who  lived  through  the 
dark  and  dreary  days  which  accompanied  and 
followed  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution. 

Several  times  each  year  we  probably  all 
glance  at  or  hear  the  words  of  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But  In  our  usual  way,  we  are  Inclined  to  view 
them  as  nothing  more  than  perhaps  a  very 
compact  summary  of  the  alms  and  purposes 
of  the  Constitution.  But  this  morning  let 
us  notice  that  within  the  lines  of  the  pre- 
amble lies  a  message — a  message  Important  to 
the  original  colonists,  a  message  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation  today. 

The  Ccmstltutlon  beglna.  "Wt  the  peo- 
ple *  *  *,  do  ordain  and  ceubllab  tbla 
Conatltutlon  for  the  United  SUtea  of  Amcrl* 
ca."  Tbe  autbors  of  tbe  supreme  law  of 
tbe  land  did  not  write.  "W.  tbe  Uwful  Bep* 
resenuturee"  nor  "We  tbe  elected  rulers  at 
tbla  land."  Inetead  tbey  ctioae  to  begin  tbla 
lauaortal  doettacnt  by  eaytng  tbat  tt  waa 
actttally  tbe  peof^  of  tbe  United  States  wbo 
were  aeeeptbiff  tbe  Cooetitutlon  as  the  guide 
and  pyeraeer  of  alt  tbebr  actions:  tbat  it  w:is 
tbe  people  tbemeelvea  wbo  were  reeponsible 
for  securing  all  tbe  rlgbU  and  ptivtlegee 
granted  by  tbe  Creator  to  all  men.  Tbeoe 
three  words,  "we  tbe  people,"  brought  home 
strikingly  to  the  American  public  of  that 
day  the  knowledge  that  tbe  vigilance  and 
courage  of  each  Individual  citizen  was  the 
deciding  factor  which  would  make  this  un- 
precedented  experiment  in  democracy  a  sue- 
cess  or  a  failure. 

Now,  100  year*  later,  the  Constitution  has 
been  firmly  ordained  and  established.  And 
With  tbe  paeslng  of  tbe  years  has  eome  the 
Idea  to  Biany  an  American  citizen  that  ba 
bae  now  been  relieved  of  all  duty.  Along 
wltb  tbe  gradual  advancement  of  ottr  If atlon 
to  a  nujor  position  In  the  world  bae  eome 
the  Impression  to  a  large  majority  of  tbe 
AflMTlean  petiple  that  the  only  requirements 
of  a  good  citizen  are  that  be  listen  to  the 
rourth  of  July  speeches,  hang  out  bis  flag 
on  national  holidays,  and  stand  at  attention 
whenever  he  hears  a  rendition  of  the  Star- 
Bpangled  Banner. 

What  a  dangerous  assumption  I  What 
foolhardy  complacency!  Just  as  our  liberty 
was  bought  with  a  price,  the  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  of  countless  hundreds,  so  also  must 
it  be  preserved  with  a  price 

Today,  dark,  menacing  clouds  are  rolling 
ominously  above  the  horizon;  once  again  we 
hear  the  far-off  muttering  of  the  gathering 
storm.  Can  any  person  read  of  the  war 
In  China,  the  Insurrections  In  Italy  and 
Prance,  the  struggle  over  Berlin,  and  deny 
that  a  world-wide  danger  exists?  Can  any 
conscientious  citizen  read  of  the  current  un- 
American  activities  investigations  and  still 
say  that  we  here  In  the  United  States  are 
Immune  to  attack?  No  one  but  a  person 
afraid  or  unwilling  to  face  the  stark  reali- 
ties of  life  can  deny  that  the  zero  hour  in 
our  Nation's  history  la  rapidly  approaching. 
But  blissfully  asleep  to  the  Important  role 
which  we  must  play  In  the  conflict,  we  go 
our  way.  secure  In  the  absolutely  false  and 
unfounded  belief  that  democracy  Is  In- 
vincible In  Itself,  that  as  the  God-ordalned 
and  Ideal  way  of  life.  It  simply  cannot  fall. 
History  bears  out  no  such  assumption.  On 
the  contrary,  history  shows  that  whenever 


any  nation  assumed  siich  an  attitude.  It  waa 
but  a  short  time  before  the  light  of  democ- 
racy was  extinguished  In  that  country;  that 
whenever  any  people  failed  to  govern  them- 
selves vlgorotttly  and  Intelligently,  they  soon 
lost  the  right  to  govern  themselves  at  all. 
My  friends,  in  thla  respect  the  United 
States  Is  no  different.  Demagogs  who  go 
about  screaming  that  the  United  Stttes  can 
defeat  any  or  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  that  our  Nation  Is  so  sound  Inter- 
nally and  Its  foundation  Is  so  deeply  rooted 
In  the  eternal  verities  that  It  simply  cannot 
decay — such  men  are  a  poison  to  our  Nation, 
for  they  are  lulling  the  people  Into  even 
deeper  slumber,  when  they  should  be  prod- 
ding and  stinging  them  into  long  over-due 
action. 

Exactly  what  Is  there  for  tis  to  do?  Let 
na  examine  a  few  facts  well  known  to  any- 
one who  reads  the  newspapers,  and  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  will  become  obvious. 
Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter to  the  alumni  of  Columbia  University, 
stated  that  there  are  two  ways  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  become  a  dictatorship.  "One  la 
to  slide  Into  It  and  the  other  Is  to  become 
enslaved  by  a  stronger  mlliury  power," 

Tbougb  It  may  seem  tnte  to  say  it.  yet  It 
le  tnt,  aad  the  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly 
kmpnmtd  vptm  tbe  mina*  of  the  Aawrkaa 
Vtoftt  tbat  Om  gwateet  enemy  ot  Onooencf 
today  le  tbe  deadly  plague  of  eomawMilaB, 
fte  long,  menacing  fingers,  aliaady  dnUtta^ 
at  tbe  tbroat  of  a  large  part  of  tbe  world 
•re  today  rcacbtng  Into  our  eouaUf,  tba 
laec  atfongbcrid  of  five  guwriianat.  9m' 
ila,  cognizant  of  tbe  fact  tbat  ottr  Watloo 
le  BK>et  easily  attacked  from  within.  Is  m&k« 
Ing  a  concerted  effort  to  undermine  our  aof- 
emment  and  otir  way  of  life.  Wltb  her 
■gente  of  propaganda  painting  roseate  pic- 
tures of  life  under  communism,  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  the  fact  that  so  many  American 
people  do  not  realize  that  under  such  a  sys- 
tem of  gQvjrnment,  genuine  freedr>m  cannot 
exist,  Rmila  I*  today  undermining  the  bul- 
wark of  ottr  Nation,  the  people.  More  and 
more  sbe  Is  attempting  to  place  reprcaenta- 
Ut*»  ot  tbe  Kremlin  Into  public  ofltoe.  Only 
too  frequently  do  we  see  new  indlratlons  of 
dlelofalty  In  our  Oovemment.  new  catee  of 
eeplonage  on  tbe  part  of  peraone  bigb  up 
la  Wacbtngton.  When  eubaeqtient  Inveetlga- 
tlons  frec|uently  prove  that  tbe  guilty  ofl- 
clals  had  been  eoepeeted  of  antl-Amerleaa 
activities  before  tbelr  elaetloa  or  appoint- 
ment, we  are  forced  to  Mk  ourselves  the 
queetlon,  "How  can  these  things  happen?" 

We  are  forced  to  answer  that  they  are  due 
to  the  Indifference  of  the  American  people. 
The  average  man  simply  Is  not  Interested  In 
the  affairs  of  government  and  politics.  The 
old  attitude  is  constantly  arising.  "I  have  no 
time  for  such  things.  That's  why  we're  pay- 
ing taxes — to  get  our  thinking  done  for  us." 
But  then.  In  our  Indifference,  too  often  we 
do  not  even  choose  the  men  to  do  our  thlrk- 
ing  for  us.  We  either  do  not  vote  at  all,  or 
else  we  care  so  little  that  we  dont  bother  to 
investigate  the  men  for  whom  we  do  cast 
our  ballots. 

Have  memories  of  the  last  global  conflict 
already  slipped  from  our  minds?  Was  the 
war  so  long  ago  that  the  American  people 
have  forgotten  the  devastating  stru^le 
which  brought  misery  to  millions,  which 
caused  blue  stars  to  appear  In  the  windows 
of  homes  all  over  the  Nation,  which  caused 
many  of  these  stars  later  to  change  to  gold? 
Have  the  memories  of  thousands  of  boya  wbo 
returned  from  tbe  war  leaving  limbs  on  the 
soil  of  some  foreign  country  faded  into  a 
dim  picture  of  something  tbat  happened 
once,  but  can't  happen  again? 

8ucb  indifference  and  complacency  can  and 
will  wreak  the  same  havoc  in  our  Nation 
tbat  they  wrought  in  the  republic  of  Rome 
2,000  years  ago.    My  friends,  if  you  doubt  the 


seriousness  of  such  Indifference,  If  you  think 
tbat  sucb  things  )ast  dont  happen,  look  at 
Csechoelovakla.  They  did  not  want  com- 
munism. But  by  allowing  Communists  to 
creep  Into  tbeir  government,  they  themselves 
set  the  stage  for  the  gigantic  coup  d'etat 
which  rocked  that  cotmtry  In  the  past  year. 

Yes,  It  can  happen  here.  But  It  must  not. 
We  must  prevent  It.  Let  us  become  edu- 
cated, aroused  citizens,  well  able  to  govern 
ourselves  vigorously  and  Intelligently. 
Above  all,  let  us  not  fall  asleep  under  the 
false  Impression  that  all  the  responsibility 
for  presrving  our  Constitution  and  our  way 
of  life  Ilea  with  the  State  Department.  As  is 
the  case  In  any  democracy.  It  is  upon  you  and 
upon  me  that  the  responsibility  lies  for 
keeping  our  Nation  strong.  We  the  people 
founded  and  established  the  Constitution. 
We  the  people  were  the  deciding  factor  which 
held  the  Nation  together  in  countless  trials 
since  iU  beginning.  And,  Ood  wUling,  we 
the  people,  vigilant  and  courageous,  will  hold 
aloft  the  shining  beacon  of  democracy. 

We  the  people,  ciistodlans  of  the  Consti- 
tution, stewards  of  tbe  priceless  blessing  of 
liberty,  must  make  tbe  worda  of  Tboaaaa 
Jefferson  ring  true  when  he  add.  ''1  be- 
lieve this  le  tbe  emnfiat  gotamment  on 
earth,  for  tt  le  tbe  oaly  aattoa  wberc  every 
man.  at  tbe  caU  of  Ibe  law.  wlU  ^  to  tbe 
•toadard  at  tbe  law,  aad  win  meet  eiwy  in- 
at  pubUe  order  ae  bis  own  personal 


Tbe  world,  feUow  Ameneane,  kxAa  to  ua. 
We  Buiet  Bot,  we  dare  aot,  we  ibaU  not 
falL 
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We4ne$dap.  Man  it  iUffUtative  dap  of 

Mondav.AprUtD.iHf 

Mr.   MORSE,    Mr.   President,   X   tjk 

unaniiinoua  coDieni  to  have  printed  in 
the  Reco«»  g  nunoury  of  remarks  by 
Vincent  P.  Aheam  at  the  annual  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  on  May  4, 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  public  policy  of  tbe  United  States  wltb 
reference  to  relationships  between  employers 
and  employees  is  stated  clearly  in  existing 
law: 

1.  Industrial  peace  and  the  advancement  of 
the  general  welfare,  health,  and  safety  of 
the  Nation,  and  of  the  beat  tnteresU  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  can  better  be  secured 
by  the  settlement  of  Issues  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  through  conference 
and  collective  bargaining  between  employers 
and  tbe  representativea  of  the  employees. 

?.  The  role  of  the  Government  in  solving 
xuiaettled  disputes  should  be  primarily  that 
of  voluntary  conciliation  and  mediation,  all 
directed  toward  the  achievement  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  such  disputea.  but  settlements 
which  will  reflect  a  due  regard  for  tbe  public 
interest  and  tbe  rights  of  individuals. 

3.  The  right  to  organise  and  to  be  repre- 
aented  through  agents  of  one  s  own  choosing 
la  an  Important  right  and  it  will  be  protected, 
but  tbe  right  not  to  join  an  organ  nation  is 
an  equally  important  right,  and  legiaUturea, 
in  tbe  words  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  may  give 


tbe  same  protection  to  nontmion  workers 
which  has  been  extended  under  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  to  uni6n  members. 

4.  Tbe  right  to  strike  is  a  privilege  which 
will  not  be  abused  and  therefore,  except 
under  limited  circumstancea  where  lai^er 
considerations  of  the  public  interest  are  in- 
volved, the  right  to  strike  will  not  be 
Impaired. 

5.  The  Government  encourages  voluntary 
arbitration  of  disputes  which  arise  between 
the  parties  as  to  the  n^anlng  of  the  terms 
of  an  agreement,  and  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  is  directed  to  make 
Its  facilities  available  in  sucb  disputes  only 
as  a  last  resort  and  in  exceptional  cases. 

6.  The  Government  will  be  slow  to  inter- 
vene In  Industrial  disputes  unless  the  normal 
processes  of  collective  bargaining  have  failed 
and  tbe  public  health  and  safety  is  threat- 
ened. Even  then,  the  absolute  right  to  strike 
Is  not  destroyed  and  while  the  Government 
may  require  the  parties  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  for  a  relatively  abort  period  of 
time,  existing  law  allows  for  tbe  poesibillty 
tbat  exercise  of  tbe  right  to  strike 
to  dleaeter.  The  force  of  public 
alwaye  tbe  oiumate  eooree  of  powar  la  a 
free  eoontry.  le  tbe  baeie  of  < 

of  tt 
to  be  faced. 
toapaefcioraa 

betieee  that  f 

}ian  wbea  X  say 
a  aaeaMsry  pert  «f  a  fMS 


have  g%ttek 
ta  be  represented  bf  aa 
chorusing. 
rers  realiae  tbat  this  principle  la  a 
penaanent  part  of  our  national  policy,  and 
tbey  want  to  make  collective  bargalrlng 
work.  They  are  Intereeted  In  tbe  peaceful 
and  bonoraMe  settlement  of  disputes  wblcb 
OS  only  as  to  the  meaning  of  lan- 
aa  existing  agreement  but  aleo  m 
to  tba  tanae  vi  a  new  one. 

I  baea  no  doubt  tbat  tba  paopid  ct  tbd 
OaMad  Mates  are  weary  «f 
I  ae«M,  ef«i 
«^)aetlve  la 
by  tfeoss  arte  are  m 
Tbepublla 

rsde  MBloae  to  aoaduet  tbelr 
wHta  approprlata  regard  for  tbe  fact 
tbat  tbe  public  interest  Is  superior  to  every 
other  interest.  This  la  not  to  aay  that  tbe 
right  of  Individuals  should  be  Ignored,  be- 
cause experience  under  preexisting  laws  led 
to  a  statutory  declaration  that  it  was  a  necea- 
aary  part  of  sound  public  policy  to  be  con- 
cerned with  protection  of  the  freedom  of  tbe 
individual,  who  in  tbe  past  has  been  the  vic- 
tim not  only  of  abuses  by  trade-unions  but 
also  by  employers,  sometimes  acting  in  con- 
cert with  trade-unions. 

There  should  be  more  talk  about  our  re- 
sponaibility  to  tbe  society  of  which  we  are  a 
piart.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  legitimate  criticism 
of  trade-unioi^  that  in  recent  meeiings  they 
paid  little  attention  to  the  Importance  of 
better  relations  with  the  public.  Apparently 
nobody  reminded  these  conventions  that 
labor  uniona.  like  any  other  American  insti- 
tution, will  be  permitted  to  thrive  and  de- 
velop only  as  they  show  a  capacity  to  use 
wisely  the  power  which  the  public  has  given 
them  by  law  and  by  custom. 

When  I  say  that  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween free  employers  and  free  trade-unions 
is  tbe  foundation  upon  which  public  policy 
is  based,  I  mean  collective  bargaining  In  good 
faith  between  men  of  good  will,  earnestly 
aeeklng  to  reach  settlements  which  will 
justify  tbe  statutory  assumption  that  the 
public  Interest  and  legitimate  indivldi\al  in- 
terests will  have  adequate  (votecticn  under 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE 


tte  nortMl  f«oc«dure«  o«  coUecttve  bargaln- 
tam  •»*  **»•»  ^*  ^^^  ^  ******  work  wUl  noi 


I  gm  siB«  xhtkt  emploTcn  would  oppoa«  any 
■^nauoa  that  the  rUht  to  suike  be  abol- 
taSadTli^  CKerclse  of  thU  rlgbt  U  part  of 
the  pric«  that  all  of  u«  pay.  and  gladly  so. 
tor  a  rtM  aoclety.  We  murt  hope  that  men 
oC  tobar  Jiadtment  wUl  prevaU  and  that  the 
tola  of  tha  Oorernment  u  confined,  so  far  as 
proUctlOD  ot  the  public  interest  Is  concerned. 
Ut  nidlBlliaB  MMI  conciliation. 

1  <llatr«rt  elaborate  proposals  for  esUb- 
llihment  of  a  powerful  governmental  right 
to  tmDoaa  aettlementa  through  compulsory 
uMMttOB  or  the  aeUure  of  IndusUlal  plants 
•Bd  trade  ^t«"~  I  ▼»««■  ^'^^^  concern  the 
pMXKMal  that  ao-called  emergency  boards 
•baU  haw  the  right  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  settlement  of  disputes,  because  this 
wUl  be  the  threshold  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion so  far  as  employers  are  concerned 

I  do  not  share  what  seems  to  be  a  widely 
held  notion  that  Investing  the  Ciovernment 
with  injunction  power  U  an  effective  means 
of  protecting  the  public  health  and  safely 
whenever    strikes    produce    an    emergency. 
There  U  no  evidence  that  Injunctions  wUl 
provide  the  lasting  solution  which  a  civil - 
laad  iociety  must  have.     The  problem  here 
Involved   is  one  which  calU  for   that  kind 
of   amftfinnal    maturity    which    has    always 
l\\\  laclMlwd  the  American  system  when  it 
li  called  upon  to  meet  a  severe  t«st.    I  should 
ba  Icaa  than  frank  if  I  did  not  say  that  I 
taava  DO  magical  soluUon  for  the  problem. 
But  I  aay  this  in  no  aenac  of  apcrtogy  and. 
like  you,  I  am  continuing  to  search  for  a 
method  at  government  which  will  fight  off 
threau  to  public  health  and  safety  without 
destroying  the  whole  fabric  of  our  society. 
Surely   there   must    be   some   alternative   to 
lodging  great  power  In  the  handa  of  a  few 
men.    There  is  something  of  a^inUlcance  for 
us  in  the  words  of  Francis  Bacon.  "It  is  a 
strange   desire,  to  seek   power   and   to  lose 
Ubertv." 

The  normal  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining are  weakened  and  diluted  when  ma- 
chinery is  established  for  the  dUposltlon  of 
unsettled  issues  when  collective  bargaining 
falls.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  tried 
to  svoid  stoi^iagea  at  work  in  indusules  which 
were  necessary  to  prosecution  of  the  war. 
There  is  legitimate  criticism  of  some  of  the 
things  which  the  Board  did.  but  the  Board 
fought  a  losing  battle  in  lU  effort  to  persuade 
aome  employers  and  some  trade  unions  to 
settle  their  disputes  without  referring  them 
to  the  Board  with  lU  overcrowded  docket. 
The  very  existence  ot  the  Board  at  the  end 
of  the  road,  however,  encouraged  Irresponsi- 
bUitv  and  lack  of  courage  at  the  bargaining 
Uble.  I  hope  that  thU  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  will  not  be  recreated  In  a  new  law  de- 
signed to  meet  a  peacetime  condition. 

I  have  faith  in  the  capacity  of  Congress 
to  write  a  law  which  will  protect  the  legi- 
timate intereata  of  all  of  the  parties  to  col- 
lective bargaining  but  which  at  the  same 
time  will  hold  them  accountsble  for  abtises 
of  their  authority  Congress  wUl  not  take 
only  a  partisan  point  of  view  into  account. 
It  will  act  in  behalf  of  all  of  the  people. 

Congreae  has  refused  to  legislate  impul- 
•tvalj.  It  has  accepted  lU  constitutional  re- 
•ponalbUlty  of  writing  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  gives  evidence  of  iU  intention 
to  preserve  the  fundamentals  of  our  free 
society  and  to  do  no  violence  to  a  system 
which,  however  dumay  tta  procedures  may 
often  aeem  to  be,  is  vastly  to  be  preferred 
over  any  other  eystem  which  man  has  devised. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  prefer  a  private  competitive-enter- 
priae  system.  I  believe  they  understand  that 
euch  a  system  cannot  exist  unless  It  la 
festured  by  free  employers  and  free  trade- 
la.  I  believe  they  are  willing  to  con- 
to  depend  upon  the  normal  and  peace- 
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Mr.  President,  one  of 

points  about  President 

insurance  program  is 

President  gave  no  esti- 
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it  would  cost. 

study  on  that  subject 
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RECORD 

health  program.  The  gross  cost  of  national 
health  Insurance  was  placed  at  $5,500,000,000, 
the  net  cost  at  $1,100,000,000. 

The  report,  prepared  for  the  Committee 
on  Research  In  Medical  Economics  and  the 
Public  Affairs  Institute  was  submitted  to 
Chairman  Elbert  Thomas  of  the  Senate  La- 
bor Committee  and  Robert  Crosses  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  two  committees  considering 
national  health  insurance  legislation.  It 
was  drafted  by  George  Soule,  well  known 
student,  teacher  and  writer  on  economic 
subjects.  He  analyzed  various  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  national  health  Insurance  and 
concluded  that  the  most  reliable  was  one 
made  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
In  1945  which,  revised  for  Increased  prices 
since  that  time,  places  the  cost  ol  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  at  about  $S,- 
500.000,000  a  year. 

This  estimate  was  based  upon  the  premise 
that  the  present  corps  of  doctors  would  pro- 
vide about  25  percent  more  medical  care 
under  national  health  insurance  than  at 
present,  by  using  full  time  the  doctors,  chief- 
ly the  younger  ones,  whose  time  Is  not  now 
lully  occupied. 

Soule  gave  no  serious  study  to  the  recent 
estimates  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion that  the  plan  might  cost  up  to  $18,- 
000.000.000  a  year.  He  dismissed  such  esti- 
mates with  the  brief  statement  that  any 
such  cost  would  mean  an  average  Income 
for  doctors  of  about  $80,000  a  year. 

"Since  the  number  of  doctors  cannot  be 
Increased  on  short  notice,"  Soule  reported, 
"the  cost  of  their  services  during  the  first 
year  or  two  after  the  application  of  the  plan 
cannot  be  larger  than  that  estimated  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  unless  they 
are  to  be  paid  at  higher  rates  than  at 
present." 

"Hospital  benefits  also  are  limited,"  Soule 
continued,  "by  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
available  In  each  locality." 

Revising  the  1945  estimates  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  1948  prices, 
Soule  estimated  the  costs  of  national  health 
insurance  as  follows: 

In  millions 
of  dollars 

Physicians    services 2,459 

Hospital  care 1.804 

Dental   care 531 

Home  nursing 86 

Laboratory,  medicines,  appliances —         660 
Research  and  education 19 

Total 5.  459 

Per  capita 37.39 

Explaining  that  the  actual  cost  of  national 
health  Insurance  would  not  be  this  much, 
but  only  the  difference  between  this  figure 
and  what  we  are  now  paying  for  such  medi- 
cal care,  Soule  said: 

'•Just  as  the  automobile  buyer  turns  in 
his  old  car  In  part  payment  for  his  new  one. 
the  American  people  would  thus  exchange 
medical  service  now  received  for  a  some- 
what larger  amount  of  service.  The  cost 
of  this  larger  amount  Is  estimated  at  $6.- 
500.000.000.  Since  this  is  approximately  25 
percent  greater  than  the  cost  of  similar 
services  now  paid  for  by  the  insured,  the 
net  money  cost  would  be  the  difference. 
This  would  be  30  percent  of  $5,800,000,000 
or  $1,100,000,000  for  one  year.  ThU  cost 
arise*,  solely  on  account  of  the  additional 
services  which  the  insurance  might  imme- 
diately provide,  because  It  would  enable  peo- 
ple to  pay  who  now  cannot  afford  to  do  so." 

ThU  net  coat  of  $1,100,000,000.  Soule  added, 
amounts  to  less  than  half  of  one  percent 
of  the  $257,800,000,000  a  year  the  American 
people  were  spending  in  late  1948.  This  U  the 
coet  the  American  people  must  consider, 
Soule  said.  In  deciding  whether  or  not  they 
want  the  benefits  of  national  health  insur- 
ance. 
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Soule  estimated  that  In  futtire  years  the 
coet  of  national  health  insurance  might  in- 
crease by  about  35  percent  as  the  number  of 
doctors  and  hospitals  was  increased.  But  by 
the  time  tbU  increase  In  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities was  accomplUhed  national  produc- 
tion would  have  increased  even  more,  on  the 
basU  of  past  experience  and  estimates  of  the 
President's  Economic  Council,  so  that  we 
would  be  devoting  to  additional  medical  care 
only  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  our  In- 
creased production. 

"ThU  means."  Soule  pointed  out.  "that  on 
the  average,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  probably  have  after  5  years  (a)  as  high 
a  standard  of  living  as  they  now  enjoy,  plus 

(b)  more    adequate    medical    service,    plitt 

(c)  a  gain  of  more  than  9  percent  In  other 
goods  and  services." 

Studying  the  economic  costs  of  national 
health  Insurance,  as  contrasted  with  the 
dollar  costs,  Soule  foimd: 

Health  Insurance  would  not  take'  much 
manpower  from  any  other  pursuit  at  the  out- 
set because  the  additional  service  would  be 
provided  by  the  same  personnel  now  em- 
ployed. Therefore,  any  immediately  avail- 
able extra  service  would  be  provided  without 
much  extra  manpower.  It  wcmld  constitute 
mainly  a  gain  In  the  productivity  of  the 
working  force  in  medicine. 

We  could  easily  aflord  to  divert  the  num- 
ber of  workers  needed  to  give  us  adequate 
medical  service  later.  In  times  at  deprea- 
sion  there  would  be  no  real  cost  because  the 
Increased  medical  expenditures  would  In- 
crease employment  and  production.  The 
number  of  additional  workers  in  the  medical 
field  probably  wlU  be  "more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  numbers  released  from  the 
production,  transportation  and  dUtribution 
of  material  goods." 

Health  Insurance  would  tend  toward  sta- 
bilizing purchasing  power  among  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  thus  would  contribute  to 
stabilizing  the  economy. 

Soule  pointed  out  that  hU  analysU  took 
no  account  of  the  possibility  that  national 
health  insurance  might  reduce  the  total  of 
disease  and  disability  and  thus  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over.  He  said  "many  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  every  year  In  paying  the 
costs  of  disease  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented or  lessened  by  diagnosU  and  treat- 
ment in  early  stages"  and  added  that  "an 
enormous  number  of  man-hotirs  of  labors  are 
lost  to  the  Nation  because  of  needless  dU- 
abUlty." 


Piblk  HoBsiiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ONITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  11  (leiHslative  day  of 
Monday.  Apra  11),  1949 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous eonscnt  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  entitled 
"Some  Public  Housing  Essential  To  Take 
Low-Income  Families  Out  of  ROMS."  by 
Bleecker  Marquette,  past  presidctit.  Na- 
tional Aitsociation  of  Housing  OfBdals. 
chaliTOan  of  the  Joint  committee  on 
housing  and  health,  NAHO.  and  fellow. 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
The  statement  is  made  in  reply  to  an 
addre.ss  by  Representative  Ralth  W. 
OwiHN,  of  New  Yoik. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SoMS   PiTBLic    Housing    Essxntiai.   To   Takx 
Low-Imcomx  FAMU.ICS  Otrr  ijr  Slums 

The  country  has  been  flooded  by  a  pam- 
phlet titled  "Tubllc  Housing — CHsastruus 
Here  and  Abroad."  reprint  of  a  speech  oy 
Ralph  W.  Owtnn.  of  New  York,  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  June  4,  1948.  printed  at 
cost  by  the  United  States  Government  Print- 
ing OfBoe  and  distributed  free  through  the 
franking  privilege. 

The  quality  of  Mr.  Gwinns  thinking  of 
the  subject  of  housing  U  high  lighted  in  an- 
other address  he  made  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives July  26.  1948.  on  the  subject  of 
rent  control.  ThU  speech  he  has  also  had 
printed  at  coet  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  widely  dUtrlbuted  in  franked  envelopes. 
In  this  speech  he  says: 

"The  Government  has  kept  the  price  cf 
shelter  low.  When  an  article  U  cheap  people 
use  more  of  it.  Bent  control  ciuaes  the 
housing  shcKtage.  If  renta  were  allowed  to 
rise  to  their  nattiral  level,  some  people  living 
In  apartments  would  move  into  a  single  room, 
some  living  in  houses  would  move  into 
apartments,  families  would  double  up.  In 
many  instances,  two  families  would  live  in 
hotises  where  now  there  U  one  family.  •  •  • 
Some  people  on  account  of  higher  renta 
would  leave  the  city." 

In  Congreaaman  GwunCa  vltrdic  attack 
on  public  housing  there  U  nothing  new.  It 
U  the  kind  of  thing  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
have  been  saying  for  years.  Mr.  Gwiwiv  has 
been  deecrlbed  as  "for  a  long  time,  their 
front  man  in  the  House."  ThU  answer  has 
been  prepared  because  people  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  may  be  misled  by  statements 
In  the  speech  that  arc  misleading  or  suj^- 
ported  by  no  evidence.  Let  us  look,  then,  at 
some  of  his  pronotuicements  In  the  order  In 
which  they  appear  In  the  pamphlet: 

"Housing  brings  political  corruption  by 
the  exchange  of  tenant's  votes  for  low  rents." 
ThU  dire  prediction  was  repeatedly  made  by 
certain  Interests  before  there  was  any  public 
housing  In  otir  country.  We  have  had  pub- 
lic housing  now  for  more  than  a  decade. 
That  would  seem  to  be  plenty  of  time  for 
this  evil  to  develop  If  It  were  going  to. 
Where  has  It  developed?  The  Congressman 
doesnt  say.  Certainly  It  hasnt  happened 
In  Cincinnati  or  in  other  Ohio  cities.  If  Mr. 
GwiwN  is  fair  be  will  produce  hU  evidence 
cw  withdraw  hU  charge. 

His  statement  that  the  Taft-Ellender- Wag- 
ner bill  (now  superseded  In  the  U.  8.  Senate 
by  8.  1070.  which  under  the  sponsorship  of 
11  Republican  Senators  and  11  Democratic 
Senators  has  passed  the  Senate  by  a  subflt.'Ui- 
tial  majority;  and  in  the  House  by  H.  R. 
4009)  provided  for  a  Federal  Government 
expendltin^  of  $7,000,000,000  U  ptirposely 
misleading.  The  casual  reader  gets  the  im- 
pression that  this  U  what  the  public  housing 
proposed  in  that  bill  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  annually  for  subsidies.  Just 
how  OwiNN  arrives  at  that  total  U  not  clear. 
He  may  be  Including  the  loan  funds  all  of 
which  wUl  be  paid  back  and  will  coet  the 
Government  nothing.  If  not,  then  he  U 
multiplying  the  anntial  nibaldy  by  40  to 
make  the  figure  appear  »»  large  as  poeelble. 
Building  up  thU  fJgtire  aa  Mr.  Owtwh  doee 
U  no  more  fair  than  It  would  be  to  tell  a  man 
that  when  he  borrows  money  to  buy  ■  $10,000 
house  he  to  really  paying  $20,000  elnce  over 
the  period  of  the  mortgage  the  Interest  paid 
will  equal  the  principal  of  the  loan.  The 
actual  outlay  not  to  be  returned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (under  S,  1070)  U  the  max- 
imum subsidy  of  $300,000,000  a  year  until 
the  projects  are  amortized.  Experience 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
shows  that  the  actual  subsidy  required  has 


been  less  than  the  maximum  atrthortaed. 
The  total  annual  cost  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
fantastic  flirure  of  seven  billlona. 

"The  Federal  Government  will  also  ftwce 
the  local  municipalities  to  exempt  the  hous- 
ing projects  themselves  from  all  municipal 
taxation,"  Mr.  Gwiwi*  telU  ua.  Tl^  state- 
ment U  misleading.  Both  the  T-E-W  Mil 
and  its  succeseor.  S.  1C70.  H.  R.  4C09.  state 
specifically  that  no  community  may  receive 
Federal  subsidy  few  local  public-housing 
projects  unless  the  local  legislative  body 
(which  would  usually  be  the  dty  councU) 
expressly  requests  the  projects.  8.  1070  re- 
quires exemption  from  local  taxes  of  housing 
properties  requiring  Federal  subsidy,  but  also 
permits  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  at  10  per- 
cent of  shelter  rents.  Such  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  in  every  case  exceed  the  taxes  ccd- 
lected  on  the  jwoperties  before  development 
for  public  housing  and  are  greater  than  the 
taxes  collected  from  the  families  living  in 
slums 

GwTNW  goes  on  to  say  that  local  "taxpayers 
that  get  no  benefit  from  the  housing"  have  to 
provide  all  the  municipal  services  (or  the 
project  families  and  then  receive  no  payment 
in  return.  Are  we  to  assume  that  getting  rid 
of  slums,  which  Invarlsbly  contribute  to 
high  rates  of  crime  and  disease,  and  cost 
more  to  semee  than  they  pay  in  taxes  to  of 
no  benefit  to  taxpayers?  If  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  declaring  public  housing 
In  Ohio  to  be  a  private  snd  not  a  public  use 
has  not  forced  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  title  to  the  locvl  public-housing  proj- 
ects, these  projects  ' .  hlle  they  would  not  be 
paying  full  taxes  would  be  paying  in  lUu 
thereof  a  percentage  of  the  rental  Income. 
These  payments  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
amount  previously  assessed  In  taxes  against 
the  old  properties  on  slum-cleared  sites. 
Later  when  public-housing  properties  are 
amortized  they  will  be  owned  locally  aiMl  wiU 
pay  full  taxes.  Local  communities  would 
suffer  no  out-of-pocket  loss  in  revenues  and 
would  reap  substantial  sodsl  gains.  What 
the  public-housing  projects  would  pay  to 
local  communities  would  be  exactly  the  same 
as  private  urban  redevelopment  housing  pays 
in  the  cities  of  New  York  State.  For  example, 
the  Metropcdltan  Life  Insivance  Co.  for  3S 
years  pays  on  Its  Sttiyvesant  Town  project, 
not  the  full  taxes  on  the  new  buildings  bxrt 
the  taxes  assefssed  against  the  old  slum  prop- 
erties that  were  cleared  away. 

Casual  workers,  the  unskilled  and  the  un- 
employable, the  sick  and  the  aged,  do  not 
get  Into  public  hotising.  ThU  is  untrue  of 
the  publlc-hotislng  projects  In  Ohio  and  so 
f  !r  as  I  know  In  other  public-housing  proj- 
ects. In  oinr  community  on  the  average,  10 
percent  to  15  percent  of  the  tenants  are  on 
s<»ne  form  of  public  assistance  or  relief,  and 
there  U  no  limitation  on  the  number  of 
families  accepted.  The  average  income  of 
families  now  living  in  the  Cincinnati  low- 
rent  developments  was  approximately  $1,250 
a  year  at  the  time  they  were  admitted.  Ac- 
cording to  GwiwTf 's  own  statement,  a  family 
of  four  earning  more  than  $1,700  a  year  can- 
not qualify  for  an  apartment  In  Mulford 
Gardens,  a  public-housing  project  In  Tonkers, 
N.  T.  It  U  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  saye, 
that  Mulford  Gardens  now  has  overitwome 
families,  as  doee  practically  every  other  houa- 
Ing  project  In  the  country.  Mr.  Owrwm 
knowi  perfectly  well  that  thU  comes  about 
beeaoae  at  the  acute  shortage  which  makes 
ft  trareasonahle  and  inhumane  to  force  these 
families  out  peremptorily.  Overlncoroe  fam- 
ilies here  and  in  most  placet  are  en  notice 
to  more  and  in  Cincinnati  approximately 
47  percent  of  the  overlneome  families  have 
moved  out. 

Mr.  OwnvN  Is  right  that  the  percent 
of  truly  destitute  families  In  publlc-hc 
project*  In  most  dtles  U  not  over  15  per- 
e<*nt.  He  no  doubt  shares  the  view  of 
those  who  would  admit  only  the  destitute. 
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Bxake  glorified  poorhouaes  out  of  pubUc- 
li^iMing  {ffo]«cU.  and  reject  honest  workers 
who  «re  otherwise  self-supporting  but  can- 
not iMiy  for  decent  housing.  He  will  find  no 
competent  aodoioglst  to  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Owiiof  speaks  of  the  "public  housers 
most  of  whom  are  on  the  Government  pay 
roll,  or  creatures  of  Oovernment  favors  them- 
selves."* By  public  housers  presumably  he 
means  people  who  believe  some  public  hous- 
ing to  be  necessary  to  accommodate  decently 
families  of  low  income.  If  he  means  to  in- 
clude among  those  on  some  Government 
pay  roll  who  support  this  point  of  view — 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Gov. 
TIUMnas  S.  Dewey,  Republican  candidate  In 
th*  IMS  itfaaldentlal  election,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  (as  shown  by  the  vote  on 
8.  1070).  and  an  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  the  mayors  of  our  cities,  he  Is  correct. 
It  also  happens  to  be  the  fact  that  all 
major  veterans'  organizations,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  in  America,  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  National  Congress  of 
Parent-Teachers'  Associations,  every  major 
labor  organiaatiorL,  and  some  35  other  na- 
tional ciTle  agencies  are  supporters  of  enough 
public  housing  to  clear  people  out  of  slums. 
Even  the  New  York  Real  Estate  Board  has, 
with  reservations,  placed  itself  on  record  as 
to  the  necessity  for  a  limited  amount  of  pub- 
lic housing  for  low -Income  families.  To  say 
that  most  of  the  members  of  these  latter 
gBB^IP  are  creatures  of  Government  favors  is 
an  abstirdity. 

"At  the  core  of  many  of  these  projects  are 
the  Socialists  and  Communists  nicely  bedded 
down  with  low  rents."  There  Isn't  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  to  prove  this  statement  Mr. 
OwniH  offers  none.  If  It  were  true,  organi- 
sations like  the  foregoing  would  scarcely  sup- 
port public  housing. 

Wlven  the  Congressman  says  that  liie  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  the  culprit  that 
has  created  the  shortage  of  homes  that  has 
accumulated  since  1933.  he  Is  talkLag  non- 
••nae.  Krery  country  in  the  world  it  suffer- 
ing (ram  a  abortage  of  housing.  Th*;  reason 
ta  most  cases  is  simple  enough — namely,  that 
during  the  war.  materials  and  labor  were 
preempted  for  war  purposes  and  home  build- 
ing practically  ceasisd. 

His  charg*  that  houae  building  always 
slows  down  under  Government  Is  not  cor- 
rect. Catherine  Bauer,  author  of  Modem 
Housing,  and  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
authorities  on  housing  here  and  abroad,  cites 
facts  that  disprove  his  statement.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  before  the  last  war  all  the 
progrsaalTe  democratic  countries  of  Europe. 
Miss  Bauer  avers,  were  providing  substantial 
public  aid  and  encouragement  for  the  con- 
struction of  homes  within  reach  of  families 
of  modest  means.  A  substantial  percentage 
o(  these  homes  were  built  and  managed  by 
local  public  or  semlpublic  agencies,  some  by 
eooperatlves.  This  did  not  have  a  dampen- 
ing effect  on  prlvste  enterprise  In  these  coun- 
tries. In  the  1930'8  ordinary  private  builders 
In  England  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
built  new  homes  at  about  double  the  rate  of 
our  American  builders.  In  proportion  to  the 
population,  although  the  relative  volume  of 
pubiu:  and  semlpublic  housing  was  many 
tlmea  as  big  as  ours.  All  these  countries  had 
comprehensive  housing  programs,  more  or 
laai  of  the  type  envisioned  in  the  various 
Am«rican  bills  like  8.  1070.  w^hlch  have  thus 
far  been  stopped  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves. 

A»  a  result  of  their  prewar  housing  pro- 
grams. England  and  the  Scandinavian  cnun- 
tnes  had  a  good  supply  of  homes  when  the 
war  started  in  1S>40.  while  we.  on  the  other 
hand,  were  already  confronting  a  serious 
■bortage.  The  wartime  destruction  of  homes 
In  Cagland  merely  brought  that  country 
down  to  a':out  the  same  shortage  situation 
which  we  were  in  anyway,  with  a  much  higher 
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level  of  wartlms  building  than  England's, 
and  without  any  destruction  at  all.  And  the 
shortage  in  Swelen  and  Denmark  never  has 
been  as  severe  ai  It  Is  here. 

Congressman  GwiKW  says  that  Swedish 
housing  Is  the  b(  -st  In  the  world.  His  further 
statements  that  this  Is  because  It  Is  the  freest 
in  the  world,  ai  d  that  the  famous  Swedish 
housing  program  involved  no  government 
subsidies  are  ompletely  at  variance  with 
the  facts.  Sub  tidies  to  house  low-Income 
families  with  cliildren  have  been  heavy  and 
extensive  for  m  iny  years.  And  state  loans 
without  Interest  have  also  been  available  in 
recent  years.  I  Is  true  that  these  aids  are 
extended  only  1  i  part  to  local  public  agen- 
cies. But  the  cxjperatlves  and  other  build- 
ing corporation  (  which  benefit  from  them 
are  so  heavily  controlled  as  to  rents  and 
profits  and  pla  mlng  standards  that  their 
operations  are  not  greatly  different  from 
public  housing. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Gwinn  present  facts  in  his 
assertion  that  tl  e  real  English  housing  boom 
came  In  the  th  rtles.  after  the  government 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  housing  picture, 
and  it  was  ent  rely  the  product  of  private 
construction  and  private  financing. 

From  the  tlm«  the  English  Government  be- 
gan doing  any  Government  housing  before 
World  War  I,  it  has  never  been  taken  out  of 
the  housing  pl<  ture.  and  when  Mr.  Gwinn 
states  to  the  c  ontrary  he  Is  throwing  the 
truth  overboart . 

It  so  happens  that  I  personally  made  a 
study  of  houslig  in  England  In  1935.  The 
combined  prog  am  of  private  and  public 
housing  was  In  high  gear  at  that  time  with 
three-fourths  oi  the  homes  being  provided  by 
private  enterpr  se.  Had  the  war  not  inter- 
vened, England  would  almost  certainly  have 
completed  the  ob  of  total  slum  elimination 
within  a  period  of  10  years.  It  Is  significant 
that  Mr.  GwiNW  neglects  to  mention  that 
Government-ai(  led  housing  In  England  has 
had  Just  as  strong  suppxjrt  from  Winston 
Churchill  ana  :he  Conservative  Party  as  it 
has  had  from  t  le  Labor  Party. 

"A  national  economy  must  either  be  all 
government  or  all  free,"  according  to  Con- 
gressman GwutN.  The  city  of  Cincinnati 
owns  a  rallroai  1.  It  owns  and  manages  Its 
waterworks.  S )  do  most  cities.  Everywhere 
the  operation  )f  schools  is  a  local  govern- 
ment function.  Has  that  made  our  economy 
less  free?  We  all  agree  that  private  enter- 
prise should  p<  rform  every  function  it  can. 
but  there  are  certain  things  that  private 
enterprise  eltb  n  cannot  do  or  cannot  do 
satisfactorily —  louslng  low-Income  families 
decently  Is  one  of  them.  The  report  of  the 
United  States  S  mate  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urbai  Redevelopment  (August  1. 
19 15 1,  headed  by  Senator  Robebt  A.  Taft, 
subetantiates  tils  in  these  words:  "But  rec- 
ognizing all  this  (that  many  families  in  sub- 
standard shelu  r  can  find  suitable  housing), 
the  subcommlt  tee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  housm  g  situation  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  except  by  the  gradual 
elimination  of  slum  housing  and  the  provi- 
sion of  a  reasoi  table  percentage  of  subsidized 
hotising  to  rep  ace  It." 

"The  whole  housing  cry  Is  cheap  politics 
and  outright  <  enragoguery.  It  Is  a  scheme 
of  Irresponsib  e  politicians,"  according  to 
Gwinn.  He  ii  eludes  a  lot  of  people  in  his 
name  calling.  Speaking  of  demagoguery, 
the  following  quot-atlon  from  the  Gwinn 
speech  Is  In  pclnt:  "How  far  are  these  plans 
lor  public  housing  worked  out  by  Commu- 
nist governmei  t  agents  here  or  by  their  en- 
thusiastic fellcw  travelers?" 

Says  Mr.  Gw  nn,  "Most  of  the  voters  In  the 
areas  with  pu  tile  housing  wotild  of  course 
naturally  vote  ;or  the  public -housing  party." 
Which.  Mr.  Gwinn,  Is  the  public-housing 
party?  Public  housing  support  Is  bipartisan 
on  the  Federal,  the  State,  and  the  local  level. 
The  members  i  »f  the  City  Council  of  Cincin- 
nati, for  exam]  le,  are  unanimously  on  record 


for  a  limited  program  of  public  hotising.  quite 
regardless  of  party. 

"The  T-E-W  bill  is  socialism— American 
plan."  Since  the  first  name  on  the  bill  was 
that  of  the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Taft,  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Gwinn's  charge  doesn't  make  sense. 

"In  the  twenties,"  says  the  Congressman, 
"slums  well  nigh  disappeared  in  one  of  the 
greatest  building  eras  In  our  country,"  and 
he  mentions  New  York  City  specifically. 
The  slums  never  came  anywhere  near  dis- 
appearing in  New  York  City  or  in  any  other 
of  America's  big  cities.  Having  served  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  New  York  Tene- 
ment House  Committee  for  3  years  (1916-18), 
and  having  been  in  touch  with  the  situation 
there  constantly  since  that  time.  I  can  say 
with  assurance  that  any  objective  authority 
on  New  York's  housing  will  testify  to  the 
falsity  of  Mr.  Gwinns  statement.  There 
were  vacancies  In  New  York's  slums  and  In 
Cincinnati's  slums  in  the  thirties,  but  the 
slums  didn't  disappear.  They  are  still  very 
much  In  the  picture  and  crowded  from  base- 
ment to  attic,  as  never  before. 

Mr.  Gwinn  picks  up  the  propaganda  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
In  citing  the  so-called  Baltimore  plan  as  the 
answer.  According  to  Gwinn,  "old  houses 
can  easily  be  reconditioned  at  lost  cost  by 
such  an  undertaking  as  the  Baltimore  plan 
of  Improvement."  Therefore  he  argues  no 
public  housing  Is  needed.  Evidently  the 
honorable  Congressman  doesn't  know  that 
Wllmer  H.  Schulze,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
sanitation,  Baltimore  Health  Department, 
who  directs  the  so-called  Baltimore  plan, 
says  categorically  that  the  Baltimore  plan  is 
not  a  substitute  for  urban  redevelopment  or 
public  housing  but  only  a  means  of  bring- 
ing about  better  enforcement  of  housing 
regulations. 

conclusion 

As  evidenced  at  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  held  In  Washington  during 
the  week  of  March  21.  1949,  housing  is  today 
the  No  1  problem  or  near  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem in  practically  every  American  city. 
It  Is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  measures 
relied  upon  in  the  past.  Fifty  years  of  effort 
have  proved  that.  The  existence  of  slums — 
In  which  babies  sicken  and  die  two  or  three 
times  as  fast  and  grown-ups  succumb  at 
two  or  three  times  the  rate  from  tuberculosis, 
from  pneumonia,  and  from  home  accidents, 
and  in  which  children  fall  prey  to  delin- 
quency three  times  as  often  as  In  sections  of 
decent  housing — is  a  paradox  In  our  wealthy 
democracy.  Hitler  tised  movies  of  our  slums 
to  try  to  discredit  America.  Russia  points  to 
them  to  our  detriment.  The  rising  tide  of 
public  opinion  demands  their  destruction. 
Slums  cannot  be  eliminated  unless  decent 
housing  Is  provided  for  low-Income  families 
now  trapped  In  them. 

The  supply  of  low-rent  homes,  bad  as  It  Is. 
Is  constantly  decreasing  through  demolition. 
Nothing  Is  being  built  to  take  Its  place.  This 
Is  a  Job  that  unfortunately  private  enter- 
prise cannot  do  because  private  operations 
must  pay  a  profit  and  there  can  be  no  profit 
In  decent  low-rent  housing.  If  there  is  a 
workable  alternative  to  public  housing,  open- 
minded  people.  Insistent  upon  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  will  gladly  consider  It  but  It 
must  be  bona  fide  and  not  a  subterfuge.  Un- 
til such  a  workable  alternative  Is  presented 
(and  none  has  yet  been  offered)  the  demand 
for  a  suitable  program  of  public  housing  will 
not  down. 

No  Intelligent  person  claims  that  the  public 
housing  program  Is  perfect.  But  not  only  are 
any  real  weaknesses  It  has  developed  been 
widely  publicized:  many  that  It  does  not 
have  are  heralded  from  the  house  tops  by 
self-interested  groups  and  their  spokesmen. 
Honest  and  factual  criticism  l.<  healthy  and 
desirable.  The  program  will  be  the  better  for 
It.  Stieclous  criticism  serves  no  u.seful  piur- 
pose  and  does  no  credit  to  Its  author. 


Public  housing  Is  only  one  small  part  of  the 
program  needed  to  solve  the  hotising  program. 
It  Is  highlighted  out  of  all  proportion  because 
of  the  ill-tempered  and  sometimes  un- 
scrupulous opposition  by  powerful  lobbyists, 
stimulated  by  slum  landlords.  The  goal  In 
housing  Is  an  opportunity  for  every  family 
to  live  in  a  house  that  does  not  fall  below 
a  minimum  standard  of  de^ncy  and  health. 
To  achieve  this  goal  Involves  many  things. 
It  Involves  Intelligent  community  planning: 
realistic  and  practical  zoning;  modern  build- 
ing code:  that  assure  good  standards  of  con- 
struction but  place  no  unreasonble  restriction 
on  the  use  of  new  materials  or  methods  of 
construction:  housing  regulations  well  en- 
forced to  require  the  maintenance  of  decent 
standards  In  existing  hotising:  education  of 
the  public,  of  landlords,  and  of  tenants;  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  supply  of  housing  with- 
in the  means  of  the  low-income  group  and  of 
the  middle-Income  group.  The  latter  are  not 
now  being  provided  for  adequately  by  com- 
mercial builders.  The  home  building  indus- 
try has  been  building  little  housing  for  sale 
at  moderate  prices  and  practically  nothing 
at  moderate  rents.  Some  data  recently  se- 
cured by  the  Cincinnati  Community  Develop- 
ment Co.  (a  private  enterprise  corporation 
planning  the  construction  of  moderate  rental 
h -J using)  are  In  point.  The  following  results 
of  their  study  of  advertisements  of  accommo- 
dations for  rent  demonstrate  the  striking  dis- 
prop<Htlon  between  demand  and  supply: 

Tabulation  of  housing  accommodations  in 
"tcanted"  and  "for  rent"  ads  in  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Mar.  21  through  Apr.  3,  1949 


Percent  ol  total— 

Wail  ted 

For  rent 

Below  $70. 

6&86 

Ml  51 

7.63 

&82 

»70  to  S80 

OvcrlttO 

34.84 
(&54 

Of  the  families  advertising,  65.86  percent 
want  something  to  rent  for  $70  a  month  or 
less — but  only  6.62  percent  of  the  accommo- 
dations advertised  for  rent  are  available  at 
those  rates.  While  only  7.63  percent  can  pay 
over  (90,  58.54  percent  of  the  apartments 
offered  rent  for  over  fOO. 

The  hotising  of  the  middle  Income  group 
Is  definitely  a  responsibility  of  private  en- 
terprise, but  it  is  obvious  that  the  need  Is 
not  now  being  met  and  that  additional  aids 
will  be  required  to  stimulate  the  building 
of  moderate-priced  housing.  The  facts 
should  make  It  clear  enough  that  If  the 
home- building  indtistry  has  to  be  stimulated 
to  accommodate  the  middle  incc«ne  group.  It 
is  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  it  to  {M'ovide 
decent  homes  for  the  unskilled  wage  earner 
and  the  socially  disadvantaged. 

The  slums  themselves  are  the  most  power- 
ful argument  for  positive  hovising  action. 
Screaming  "socialism"  blows  down  no  slums 
and  builds  no  houses  to  replace  them. 


Awards  by  Antidefamation  Leafne  of 
B'nai  B'rith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  11  (legislative  day  oj 
Monday.  Aprti  11),  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  incorp>orated 
In  the  Appendix  oi  Ibe  Recori)  citations 


In  connection  with  several  awards  for 
outstanding  contributions  toward  bet- 
tering human  relations,  made  by  the 
Ant i defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
to  Dr.  Gordon  W.  Lovejoy,  of  the  de- 
partment of  human  relations  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami;  the  St.  Petersburg 
'Fla.)  Times;  and  George  J.  Tallanoff,  of 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citations 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

TO    DS.     COKOON     W.    LOVEJOT,     DEPARTMENT    OF 
HtTMAN    RELATIONS,    UNIVEBSITT    OF    MIAMI 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  community  and  humanity 
through  the  advancement  of  mutual  under- 
standing among  all  people  In  the  tradition 
of  the  American  heritage. 

Presented  by  Antldefamatlon  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  institute  dedicated  to  the 
rights  of  man,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  March  13, 
1949. 

TO  THE  ST.  PETEasBTTBC    (FLA.)    TIMES 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  community  and  humanity 
thirough  the  advancement  of  mutual  tinder- 
standing  among  all  people  in  the  tradition 
of  the  American  heritage. 

Presented  by  Antldefamatlon  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  Institute  dedicated  to  the 
rights  of  man.  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  March  13, 
1949. 

TO  CEOSCS  3.  TAUAHOFF 

For  faithful,  meritorious,  and  devoted 
service  to  Jewry,  the  community,  and  the 
people  of  Florida  as  director,  Florida  regional 
office,  Antldefamatlon  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
January  1945-January  1949. 

Presented  by  Antldefamatlon  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  Institute  dedicated  to  the  rights 
of  man,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  March  13,  1949. 


RepMl  of  New  Enflaad  Basincss,  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHUSXTTB 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Erickson,  president.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  at  the  New 
England  congressional  dinner.  Hotel 
Majrflower,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  2, 
1949,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land council. 

The  address  follows: 

KEPOBT    ON    NEW    ENGLAND    BUSINESS,     1»4» 

It  seems  to  have  become  customary  at  this 
New  England  congressional  dinner  to  have  a 
brief  report  on  business  developments  in  New 
England.  Latirence  Whtttemore,  who  estab- 
lished this  ctistom  in  his  report  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  had  decidely  the  better  of  It. 
His  reports  were  m  Hf  when  business  was 
stlU  trending  upward  and  our  major  problem 
appeared  to  be  keeping  an  Inflationary  boom 
Within  bounds.  It  is  my  task  to  report  at  a 
time  of  uncertainty  about  a  bnstn—s  read- 
justment that  has  been  under  way  fcr  sev- 
eral mootlis. 

Well,  how  are  we  making  oat?  Part  at 
our  economy — the  nonmanufacturlng  part — 
seems  to  be  doing  very  well.  The  manufac- 
turing part  has  not   reea  doing  so  veil. 


We  reached  our  postwar  peak  In  manufac- 
ttn-lng  In  February  of  1947  when  we  had  over 
a  million  and  a  half  {persons  employed  In  cur 
factories.  During  the  last  quarter  of  last 
year  employment  In  manufacturing  dropped 
nearly  5  percent  below  the  l3vel  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  drop  has  continued  Into  the 
first  quarter  this  year,  Incr'aslng  slightly 
each  month.  In  March  employment  in  man- 
ufacturing was  nearly  11  percent  below  the 
Ic/el  a  year  earlier. 

A  large  part  of  the  decline  in  manufactur- 
ing must  be  attributed  to  the  serlcus  weak- 
ness In  the  textile  induttry.  This  industry 
accounts  for  40  percent  of  the  drop  In  total 
mantifacttirlng  employment  from  last  year's 
level.  However,  we  may  take  some  consola- 
tion in  the  possibility  that  textiles  have  been 
going  through  a  readjustment  for  some  time 
and  they  may  be  one  of  the  Indvistries  which 
will  pick  up  sooner  than  most  others. 

While  manufacturing  employment  has  been 
sliding  off,  nonmanufacttiring  employment 
has  been  rising  and  reached  a  total  of  nearly 
1,900,000  at  the  seasonal  peak  in  December 
of  last  year.  During  both  the  last  quarter  of 
1948  and  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  em- 
ployment in  the  nonmanufacturlng  lines 
showed  gains  over  the  previous  year  and  in 
fact  showed  larger  percentage  gains  than 
were  occtirring  in  the  Nation.  However,  the 
losses  in  manufacturing  have  more  than  off- 
set the  gains  in  nonmanufacturlng.  leaving 
us  with  total  employment  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  at  a  level  4  percent  below  the 
level  of  a  year  ago. 

Unemployment,  primarily  because  of  the 
slack  which  has  developed  in  manufacturing, 
has  mounted  to  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  at  this  time  last  year. 
The  proportion  of  our  potential  workers  who 
are  unemployed  has  been  running  a  little 
higher  in  New  England  than  it  has  been 
nationally. 

Apparently  New  En  glanders  are  not  alto- 
gether downhearted  because  they  are  plan- 
ning a  lot  of  building  for  the  future.  We 
expect  that  construction  during  this  year 
will  rtin  as  high  as  last  year  If  not  higher. 

"nie  business  readjustment  that  we  have 
been  having  is  probably  on  the  whole  a 
healthy  one.  Costs  and  prices  are  being  re- 
duced and  efficiency  Increased.  There  Is 
great  underlying  strength  In  the  business 
situation,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  a  strong 
cash  position  of  both  consumers  and  busi- 
ness. People  are  Inclined  to  defer  their  buy- 
ing of  important  Items  when  prices  are  fall- 
ing. In  fact,  orders  have  been  reduced  so 
much  more  than  sales  that  a  pick-up  Is 
bound  to  develop.  The  increase  in  savings 
and  the  decrease  In  consumer  debt  in  New 
England  during  recent  months  indicates 
that  people  have  been  putting  money  aside 
with  the  expectation  that  they  might  buy 
later  when  prices  were  right.  There  Is  evi- 
dence that  business  has  been  doing  the  same 
thing.  The  purchasing  power  Is  there  If  the 
price  is  right.  Therefore  It  is  up  to  bu^neas 
to  see  that  the  price  Is  right. 

It  behooves  us  then  to  keep  cool  heads 
about  the  business  slttiatlon.  E^ven  If  em- 
ployment continued  for  the  rest  cf  the  year 
at  no  higher  than  current  levels.  New  Eng- 
land business  generally  would  have  a  good 
year  and  New  England's  total  personal  In- 
come would  run  within  5  to  10  p^'cent  of 
last  year's  level. 

New  England's  proepertty  Is  dependent 
first  of  all  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Na- 
tion, which  provides  so  much  of  Its  raw 
materials  and  so  much  of  Its  market.  The 
region's  prosperity  relative  to  the  national 
level  depends  heavily  upon  how  well  Its  man- 
•gonent  and  labor  stand  up  to  outalde  com- 
petition. But  our  relative  position  also  de- 
pends upon  Federal  Government  policies  to 
a  much  grestCT  extent  than  most  Off  us  have 
realized. 

New  Bigluders  have  been  concerned  for 
•  long  Ham  about  the  fact  that  they  pay 
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more  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  than  they  re- 
ceive back  In  direct  payments  from  the 
Treasury.  We  are  putting  up  $2  In  taxea 
for  every  dollar  we  get  back  in  direct  pay- 
ments from  the  Treasury.  We  have  not 
shouldered  this  burden  without  some 
grumbling,  but  we  have  assumed  that  It  was 
proper  for  us  to  carry  our  share  of  the  load 
helping  out  some  other  sections  of  the 
country.  We  have  taken  comfort  from  the 
poaribUlty  of  getting  back  the  dollars  that 
tP»  loae  through  the  Treasury  by  means  of 
our  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Treasury,  we  thought,  might  take  our 
taxes  and  spend  them  In  other  areas,  where- 
upon we  would  sell  our  goods  and  services  to 
people  there  who  would  have  more  money 
to  spend  by  reason  of  the  additional  In- 
come and  the  Improvement  In  productivity 
that  It  might  bring  about.  It  begins  to 
appear  that  our  assumption  that  we  would 
continue  to  get  the  dollars  back  another  way 
has  now  proved  to  be  too  optimistic.  Be- 
fore the  war  It  wm  true  that  we  more  than 
regained  our  net  pa3rments  to  the  Federal 
TnmtttiTj  through  the  ordinary  processes  of 
trade  During  the  8  years  prior  to  1942.  for 
example,  for  every  doUar  of  net  loss  on  our 
transactions  with  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury V*  b><l  *  Q^t  S»in  of  $2  on  strictly  busi- 
neaa  transactions  with  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world. 

In  the  postwar  years.  1946.  1947.  and  1948. 
however,  net  payments  to  the  Treasury  have 
been  at  a  rate  five  to  six  times  higher  than 
the  rate  of  the  prewar  years  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. Instead  of  »16O.0O0.0O0  per  year. 
our  average  annual  payment  prior  to  1942. 
they  have  averaged  well  over  $900,000,000 
per  year  in  the  last  three.  Although  we  have 
•ubatAntlally  increased  oxir  net  gain  from 
strictly  buslneaa  transactions  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
Increase  It  faat  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  Treasury's  enormously  Increased  drain 
upon  the  area.  During  these  last  3  yean, 
for  each  dollar  of  net  loss  to  the  Treasury 
we  have  had  a  gain  of  only  $1  (not  two  as 
In  prewar  years)  on  ordinary  bxislness  trans- 
actiona  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
conclusion  seems  Inescapable  that  the  con- 
tinued redistribution  of  our  Income  through 
the  Treasury  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world  has  weakened  our  competi- 
tive position.  Funds  so  easily  siphoned  out 
of  New  England  areOpent  by  the  Government 
In  a  manner  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
New  England  to  earn  them  back  again. 
Funds  spent  on  supporting  farm  prices,  for 
example,  go  primarily  to  other  regions  of 
the  country  which  sell  their  products  at 
aoramment-supported  prices  to  New  Eng- 
land. Funds  spent  upon  dams  and  reclama- 
tion projects  In  the  South  and  West  go  pri- 
marily to  pay  wagM  and  materials  costs  of 
suppliers  necessarily  closer  to  the  scene  of 
operation  than  New  England.  Funds  spent 
for  foreign  relief  and  recovery  have  gone 
mainly  to  other  regions:  New  England  ac- 
eomts  for  lO  percent  of  the  Nation's  manu- 
flWlWliHL  but  an  analyals  of  Invoices  on 
■CA  shipments  throiigh  the  end  of  1948  In- 
dlestss  that  New  England  firms  shipped  only 
1  percent  of  the  nuinufactured  goods  under 
the  EC  A  program.  The  record  so  far  shows 
that  New  England's  position  was  not  Im- 
proved but  was  worsened  by  the  enormoiu 
Federal  budgets  of  the  postwar  years. 

Tou  can  appreciate  from  these  few  facta 
that  I  have  given  you  why  our  own  New 
England's  welfare  as  well  as  the  Nation's 
welfare  would  best  be  served  by  reducing 
Federal  Government  expenditures.  You  can 
appreciate  why  it  tmm»  urgent  to  many 
New  Englanders  that  many  of  the  Hoover 
Commission's  recommendatlotu.  which  might 
save  $3,000,000,000  per  year,  be  speedily 
adopted. 

We  must  be  realistic,  however.  Federal 
spending  will  no  doubt  remain  high  for  some 
time.  If  New  England  la  to  maintain  or 
improve  its   economic   position   under   stich 
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conditions,  we  s!  lall  need,  more  than  we  have 
ever  needed  In  the  past,  either  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  ol  the  Federal  Government's 
ptirchases  or  a  larger  share  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  pi  ojects  In  New  England.  New 
England  appear i  to  have  reached  the  limit 
of  its  capacity  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  other  section  i  of  the  country  through  the 
Federal  Treasur  r. 

Our  stake  In  Federal  policies  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  paymer  ts  to  or  receipts  from  the 
Treasury.  We  iiave  a  vital  Interest  In  Gov- 
ernment policies  which  Involve  little  or  no 
Federal  expendl  ;ure8.  An  example  Ls  freight 
rates  which  have  choked  the  business  of  oxir 
New  England  p:)rts. 

A  hundred  aixd  fifty  years  ago  New  Eng- 
landers were  making  their  fortunes  by  carry- 
ing on  commerre  with  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  We  are  still  favored  by  the 
geographical  ]K»ltion  which  stimulated 
ocean-going  cc  mmerce  so  long  ago.  Any 
farsighted  plans  for  the  further  economic 
development  of  New  England  should  Include 
new  opportunit:  es  through  foreign  commerce. 

If  New  Englai  id  Is  to  realize  to  the  full  the 
advantage  from  Its  seaboard.  It  must  develop 
export  cargo  to  offset  Its  bulky  Imports  like 
wool,  hides,  and  wood  pulp.  Boston  has  for 
years  been  deni  ^d  the  advantage  of  Its  close- 
ness to  Europe  a  nd  South  America  by  a  struc- 
ture of  ocean  f  eight  rates  which  puts  It  on 
a  par  with  coripetlng  ports.  New  England 
ports  are  discrii  alnated  against  by  the  struc- 
ture of  railroad  rrelght  rates  from  the  Interior 
which  put  then  at  a  disadvantage  In  com- 
parison with  ompetlng  ports.  The  Boston 
Port  Authority  has  carried  on  a  campaign 
looking  toward  removing  the  freight  differ- 
ential of  one-hilf  cent  per  hundred  pounds 
which  has  heli  back  grain  exports  coming 
over  the  Great  1  ,akes  through  our  ports.  The 
railroads  servin  ;  New  England  have  published 
reduced  rates  « iplng  out  the  differential  but 
the  railroads  serving  competing  ports  have 
asked  the  ICC  ti )  sxispend  the  new  tariff.  The 
ICC  has  suspended  the  new  tariff  for  7 
months  and  wl  1  shortly  hold  hearings  upon 
the  subject. 

The  matter  <f  one-half  cent  per  hundred 
pounds  on  grai  i  coming  only  over  the  Great 
Lakes  may  not  appear  to  be  too  important 
an  Issue,  but  it  is  symbolic  of  New  England's 
opportunity.  1  n  this  case  we  are  asking  for 
no  Governmen  funds,  but  merely  a  chance 
to  help  ourselv  n.  If  New  England  can  win 
this  test  case.  1 ;  may  be  able  to  win  on  more 
Important  Issufl  holding  back  the  develop- 
ment of  its  pirts  upon  later  occasions.  I 
trust  that  the  I  :C  will  see  wisdom  and  Justice 
in  removing  th  s  discrimination  against  New- 
England's  port  I.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
such  dlscrimini  tions.  any  more  than  we  can 
afford  to  increase  our  contribution  to  the 
Treasury. 

Another  opp  ortunlty  for  New  England's 
future  growth  lepends  upon  a  raw  material 
found  through  )ut  the  region.  We  produce 
one  raw  mater  lal  which,  unlike  coal  or  oil 
or  Iron,  will  ne.er  be  used  up — If  we  treat  It 
right.    That  material  Is  wood. 

Most  people  do  not  believe  It  when  we 
tell  them  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
land  area  In  1  ew  England  Is  covered  with 
some  kind  of  fc  rest  than  In  any  other  region 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  77 
percent  of  New  England's  land  area  is  forested. 
Our  forests  sup  }ly  raw  material  for  pulp  and 
paper,  lumber,  furniture,  plywood,  and  nu- 
meroiis  other  lidustrtea  making  wood  prod- 
ucts. Togethei  these  Industries  employ  more 
than  140.000  people  and  put  out  a  value  of 
product  of  a  Mlllon  and  a  quarter  dollars 
annually. 

The  growth  |  osslbllltles  of  the  forests  en- 
couraged us  to  finance  a  study  of  the  forest 
resources  of  Ne  ir  England,  what  was  happen- 
ing to  them,  ar  d  bow  we  could  get  more  out 
of  them  Tha;  study  has  now  been  pub- 
lUhed  under  t  ks  Utle  of  "Wooden  Dollars." 
It  may  seem  strange  to  you  for  a  banker  to 


plug  for  wooden  dollars,  but  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  emphasize  that  there's  money 
In  wood.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  of  what 
we  found  out — and  did  not  find  out — about 
our  forests  from  this  study. 

First,  we  need  better  Information  on  the 
forest  resources  than  we  have.  The  wood- 
using  Industries  need  to  know  how  much  of 
what  kind  of  tfmber  we  have.  The  United 
States  Forest  Service  has  for  many  years  been 
conducting  a  survey  of  the  forest  resources 
of  the  Nation.  We  In  New  England  feel  that 
not  enough  of  this  survey  work  has  been 
done  here  and  we  think  that  we  could  use 
very  effectively  a  more  accurate  Inventory 
of  our  forests  and  woodlands.  We  hope  that 
It  will  be  speeded  up  as  It  applies  to  New 
England.  On  the  basis  of  the  best  estimates 
available  this  Is  about  the  position  of  our 
forests  now: 

New  England's  forests  are  growing  more 
rapidly  than  they  are  being  depleted  by  cut- 
ting, fire,  and  kisects.  Nevertheless,  the 
mature  timber  Is  being  cut  faster  than  new 
timber  Is  coming  to  maturity,  so  that  most 
of  the  growth  Is  coming  on  young  timber 
that  has  to  remain  In  the  woods  a  good  many 
years  before  It  will  be  ripe  for  cutting.  Be- 
cause so  much  of  our  timber  Is  In  the  grow- 
ing stage.  It  Is  Important  to  make  the  most 
of  that  growth. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  to  New  Eng- 
land's growing  timber  Is  the  white  pine 
weevil.  Northeastern  white  pine  is  by  a  wide 
margin  our  best  commercial  tree  species.  The 
white  pine  weevil  attacks  the  leader  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  the  damage  that  he  does 
produces  crook  and  forking  in  the  tree  which 
even  casual  observation  demonstrates  is  all 
too  prevalent  in  New  England  white  pine. 
We  need  more  research  on  how  to  control 
the  white  pine  weevil  and  more  work  on 
controlling  it  If  we  are  going  to  get  a  higher 
value  out  of  our  timber.  'May  I  say  to  our 
Senators  and  Congressmen  that  we  hope  they 
will  keep  that  In  mind  when  the  Insect  con- 
trol people  come  up  for  more  money  If  more 
of  It  Is  to  be  spent  In  New  England. 

This  meeting  Itself  Is  a  token  of  the  next 
thing  I  am  going  to  take  up  with  you — the 
matter  of  a  unified  regional  program  of  eco- 
nomic development.  New  Englanders  who 
have  given  the  matter  any  thought  at  all 
have  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  more  in  common  with  people  in  the 
other  States  of  New  England  than  they  have 
with  non-New  Englanders.  The  forces  which 
tend  to  unite  people  in  the  various  States  in 
New  England  are  stronger  than  the  forces 
which  tend  to  divide  them.  New  Englanders 
share  a  sense  of  regional  citizenship. 

In  view  of  their  common  Interests  It  was 
altogether  fitting  for  New  Englanders  to  set 
up  their  own  policy,  a  good-neighbor  policy. 
23  years  ago  in  the  form  of  the  New  England 
Council.  That  was.  I  believe,  several  years 
before  Washington  adopted  Its  own  national 
good-neighbor  policy.  The  principles  and 
Ideals  of  New  England's  own  good-neighbor 
policy  have  begun  to  bear  some  fruit.  We 
have  embarked  upon  Joint  projects  to  con- 
trol forest  fires  and  floods  and  plans  to  co- 
ordinate other  activities. 

The  New  England  States  are  wisely  con- 
sidering a  unification  and  coordination  of 
their  development  programs.  I  believe  that 
this  U  a  splendid  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion because  we  can  do  a  Job  of  Industrial 
development  in  New  England  more  effectively 
on  a  united  basis  than  we  can  do  It  piece- 
meal. 

The  experience  of  the  State  agencies  and 
their  more  substantial  budgets  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  development  work  provide  com- 
pelling reasons  for  integrating  the  State  and 
regional  programs.  Integration  of  the  State 
and  regional  programs  will  be  insured  If 
those  responsible  for  the  State  programs  are 
also  responsible  for  the  regional  develop- 
ment program.  Common  sense  administra- 
tion requires  that  those  who  guide  the  re- 
gional program  be  charged  also  with  respoa- 


BlblUty  for  the  development  program  of  their 
own  State.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they 
should  Invite  New  England  Council's  par- 
ticipation In  its  meetings  to  insure  that 
public  and  private  efforts  are  coordinated. 
We  should  not  follow  the  bad  example  set 
by  Washington  by  piling  one  layer  of  Gov- 
ernment agency  on  another.  We  should  and 
we  must  take  positive  action  on  a  regional 
basis  to  encourage  more  growth  In  the  re- 
gional economy. 

I  said  more  growth  intentionally  because, 
despite  many  impressions  to  the  contrary. 
New  England  has  enjoyed  a  very  large  growth 
in  recent  years.  Our  rate  of  population 
growth  between  1940  and  1948.  10.2  jaercent, 
was  greater  than  that  for  all  but  two  of  the 
nine  census  regions — the  Pacific  and  East- 
North  Central  States.  Nearly  40  percent  of 
New  England's  gain  resulted  from  In-mlgra- 
tlon  of  people  from  other  States.  People 
don't  pull  up  stakes  and  move  without  rea- 
son. One  reason  is  the  family  income  level 
In  New  England,  which  Is  well  in  excess  of 
the  national  average  and  of  the  average  of 
all  other  regions  but  two — the  Middle  At- 
lantic and  East-North  Central  States.  It 
takes  Jobs  to  provide  such  Income.  From 
1939  through  1948.  New  England  provided 
three-quarters  of  a  million  new  Jobs,  a  gain 
of  29  percent. 

When  we  talk  about  promoting  growth  in 
the  New  England  economy,  we  are  talking 
about  an  area  of  seasoned  previous  growth. 
Let's  keep  New  England  growing. 


The  Financial  Security  of  This  Country, 
More  Than  Ever  Before,  Rests  in  the 
Hands  of  Those  Charged  With  Disburs- 
ing the  Funds  Appropriated  by  Con- 
fess—We  Should  Staff  All  Key  Posi- 
tions With  Career  Men,  Trained  in 
Business  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11. 1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  are  but  few.  if  any.  Members  of  this 
House  who  do  not  know  the  Honorable 
John  E.  (Jack)  Peurlfoy.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

They  know  him  best  as  a  business  ad- 
minl.strator.  who,  when  given  free  rein 
by  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  in  the  Department  of 
State.  Always  affable,  ever  kindly,  help- 
ful, and  ingenious,  he  is  above  all  a  good 
public  servant,  a  great  patriot,  and  a 
great  American. 

His  understanding  is  tempered  by  a 
rare  quality  of  firmness,  equity,  and  jus- 
tice coupled  with  a  decent  respect  for  his 
responsibilities  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

In  all  the  years  of  his  service  career 
in  our  State  Department  I  have  never 
once  heard  ahytlody  ever  refer  to  John 
Peurifoy  as  a  "stuffed  shirt"  or  a  member 
of  "the  striped-pants  set." 

I  know  other  such  men  ^erving  in  the 
executive  department  of  government 
who  have  ability  equal  to  his,  but  cer- 
tainly. Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  pos- 
sessed of  greater  ability  in  his  field  of 


administration  nor  any  vho  gives  more 
of  his  time  and  of  himself  to  doing  a 
good  job  than  does  John  Peurlfoy. 

I  have  been  knowing  Jack  Peurlfoy — 
good — and  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  have  been  hearing  rumors  in  the 
cloakrooms,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  my 
friends,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, have  asked  me  whether  the  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  our  great  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  was  going  to  appoint 
John  Peurifoy  as  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

My  answer  was  that  In  the  interest  of 
unification,  of  good  government,  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  harmony,  I  certainly 
wish  to  see  such  an  appointment  made. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Spesiker.  I  know  that 
such  action  would  meet  with  ringing  ac- 
clamation from  those  who  sit  on  l)oth 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Nation's  Congress 
and  on  both  ends  of  the  Capitol. 

That  this  Ricord  may  contain  a  far 
less  personal  expression  of  the  abilities 
of  our  good  friend,  John  Peurifoy,  than 
my  own,  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  only  last  Saturday. 

That  editorial  comment  was  as  follows: 

CAKSEK    APPOIMTMZMTST 

It  Is  about  time  more  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  rewarding  efficiency  In  Government  serv- 
ice Inatead  of  selecting  top  policy  officials  on 
the  basis  oi  political  pay-offs  alone,  though 
we  neither  expect  nor  hope  to  see  politics 
entirely  out.  as  after  all  the  party  that  wins  Is 
responsible  to  the  voters  for  results  and 
naturally  ought  to  have  a  full  say  about  its 
top  officers  on  duty. 

It  seems  to  us  that  here  is  a  golden  oppor- 
tim^ity  for  President  Truman  to  put  some 
clvUlan  career  man  In  to  head  up  the  Army 
and  thus  show  the  policy  set  up  when  he 
made  Jesse  Donaldson  Postmaster  General 
was  no  mere  preelection  stunt  to  get  Federal 
workers'  votes. 

In  this  particular  case,  we  hear  President 
Truman  Is  considering  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  John  E.  Peurlfoy  as  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  Mr.  Peurlfoy  entered  Govern, 
ment  service  as  a  clerk  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  1938.  His  work  in  handling  person- 
nel and  administration  matters  in  that  De- 
partment has  won  him  rapid  promotions. 
His  talents  have  also  been  recognized  and 
praised  on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  other  agencies 
of  the  executive  branches  of  the  Government, 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

Recently,  it  was  reported  that  Defense  £iec- 
retary  Johnson  is  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Peurl- 
foy in  his  department  to  assist  him  in  work- 
ing out  full  unification  of  the  armed  forces. 

It  Is  a  good  Idea  and  if  carried  out  will 
certainly  be  proof  to  young  people  the  coun- 
try over  that  government  as  a  career  is  not 
all  political  pull  and  pay-off.  And  that  sort 
of  proof  is  good  politics  Itself  by  any  test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  remind  you  of 
the  fact  that  it  seems  ages  since  we  knew 
Jack  Peurifoy  when  he  was  running  an 
elevator  here  in  the  Capitol. 

I  think  it  was  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
our  Democratic  leader — or  else  your  great 
predecessor  Will  Bankhead  as  Speaker  of 
the  House — that  approved  Jack  Peuri- 
foy's  request  to  get  an  elevator  on  the 
night  shift  instead  of  the  day  shift — so 
that  he  could  supplement  his  education 
with  a  course  In  public  administration  at 
American  University  after  work  hours. 

Upon  the  completion  of  that  course, 
he  followed  it  up  by  taking  still  another — 
this  time  in  international  relations  at 


George  Washington  University.  And  re- 
member. Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  did  it  all 
on  the  $90  a  month  which  was  at  that 
time  the  pay  of  all  elevator  operators  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Well,  he  never  did  get  his  College  de- 
gree— but  theirs  a  lot  of  us  in  that  class. 
Neither  did  Secretary  of  State  Stelti- 
nlus — our  own  Jimmie  Byrnes — nor  did 
the  greatest  of  all  living  American.s  to- 
day, the  honored,  revered,  respected  and 
beloved  elder  statesman  of  them  all — 
your  good  friend  and  my  good  friend — 
the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull. 

Like  the  others,  he  won  his  degree  of 
"C.  G.  E.".  Career  Government  Employ- 
ee— in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 

John  Peurifoy  started  up  the  ladder  of 
the  State  Department  as  an  "economic 
analyst"  at  a  salary  of  but  $2,000  a  year. 

Today,  at  41  years  of  age  he  is  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Adminis- 
tration and  is  generally  considered  to  be 
doing  one  of  the  most  efficient  jobs  ever 
executed  in  government  service — in  one 
of  the  hottest  and  most  controversial  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  government. 

And  you  would  a.sk  how  he  does  it? 
Those  who  know  Jack  Peurifoy  know  him 
as  the  kind  of  executive  who  everylx)dy 
soon  calls  "Jack."  A  direct  actionist.  he 
has  the  ability  to  get  things  done. 

In  his  philosopohy  first  things  should 
and  must  come  first. 

Kindly,  considerate,  possessed  of  a 
depth  of  understanding,  he  is  equally 
considerate  of  all  from  the  colored  mes- 
sengers historically  employed  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
most  important  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly  indicative  of 
his  recognized  abilities  that  sul)sequent 
to  the  first  conference  which  General 
George  C.  Marshall  had  with  President 
Truman  after  his  acceptance  of  his  port- 
folio that  Secretary  Marshall  appointed 
the  39-year-old  Peurifoy  as  his  acting 
Assistant  Secretary. 

In  that  position  he  was  directly 
charged  with  the  over-all  management 
of  the  State  Department.  His  job  was 
not  to  make  a  foreign  policy.  It  was  to 
provide  the  machinery  with  which  to 
effectuate  all  policies.  Under  John 
Peurifoy's  supervision  was  placed  all 
such  things  of  hiring  and  of  firing,  the 
promotion  or  the  demotion  of  personnel 
both  here  and  abroad,  all  telegrams  and 
mail  services,  all  official  "house-cleaning" 
functions,  the  preparation  of  the  bud- 
get for  the  Department  of  State,  the  is- 
suance of  passports,  visas  and  security 
measures,  and  last,  but  most  important, 
was  the  control  of  all  expenditures. 

John  Peurifoy  believes  that  depart- 
ment regulations  should  be  made  to  expe- 
dite business  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
not  to  retard  it.  If  ever  a  regulation  gets 
In  the  way  of  doing  something  economi- 
cally and  on  time,  his  suggestion  is — let's 
change  this  regulation  and  not — that  we 
can't  do  this  or  that  because  it  is  against 
the  rules.  He  considers  it  his  job  to  see 
that  he  gets  efficient  teamwork  and  woe 
to  the  employee  who,  feeling  too  big  for 
the  task,  goes  prima  donna  and  tries  to 
undercut  his  colleagues. 

Although  admirably  respected  by  all  of 
his  fellow- workers,  they  know  full  well 
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that  John  Peurlfoy  will  not  tolerate  any 
buck-passing. 

John  Peurifoy's  loyalty  to  President 
Tniman  has  never  wavered  at  any  time 
in  his  long  service.  It  was  no  happen- 
stance that  the  two  men  to  greet  him 
upon  his  return  to  Washington  in  the 
seemingly  dark  days  of  the  campaign 
were  the  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Jack  Peurifoy. 

With  the  appointment  of  John  Peuri- 
foy as  Assistant  Secretary  something 
extraordinarily  unique  happened  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  State.  For 
many  years  prior  most  previoiis  assist- 
ants had  long  engaged  in  that  great  State 
Department  pastime  of  making  policy. 
Here  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  who 
simply  wanted  to  do  an  administrative 
Job,  one  who  wanted  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  making  or  formulation  of 
foreign  policies. 

John  Peurlfoy  knew  that  his  strong 
point  in  training  was  busine?^  adminis- 
tration. As  a  successful  ofiBcial  in  an 
executive  position  he  long  since  put  a 
stop  to  all  policy  teleeraims  and  all  other 
foreign  policy-makmg  communications 
from  reaching  his  desk. 

By  eliminating  the  time-consuming 
floods  of  cables  and  other  communica- 
tions from  overseas,  he  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  whole  energy  to  the  less  in- 
teresting but  the  all-important  problem 
of  the  American  taxpayers — the  costly, 
overburdening  problems  of  executive 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  his  military  training 
at  West  Point  as  a  background.  John 
Peurifoy  would  be  altogether  at  home 
administering  the  expenditure  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  the  Congress  has 
this  year  appropriated  and  will  be  com- 
pelled to  appropriate  in  years  to  come 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  need  I  recall  the  splendid 
words  of  appreciation  spoken  about  the 
Job  that  John  Peurifoy  is  doing  by  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  when  the  State 
Department  appropriations  bill  was  be- 
fore thL*:  Hou.se  but  a  year  ago. 

Our  Republican  friends  were  at  that 
time  in  the  majority.  There  had  been 
extensive  criticism  expressed  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  m^ny  govern- 
mental functions — but  with  respect  to 
.  the  work  that  Assistant  Secretary  Peurl- 
foy was  doing  in  the  Sialt  Department. 
let  me  quote  but  a  few  passages  from  the 
records  of  the  debate  which  took  place 
here  in  the  House  on  March  3  last  year. 

I  do  this  to  exhibit  the  regard  in  which 
Mr.  Peurlfoy  Is  held  by  our  Republican 
vataran  coUeacues  who  sit  on  all  impor- 
taitt  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  of  this  House.  Such  top 
flight  Republicans  as  the  Honorable  K.\«l 
SirTAN.  of  Nebraska;  the  Honorable 
FftAifcxs  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio:  Ivoh  Fentok, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Curr  Clxvsncm.  of 
Ohio;  Vauchaw  Gait,  of  Virginia;  Mxn- 
pu,  RivMS,  of  South  Carolina,  and  of 
oiber»— sitting  on  this  sa  well  as  on  the 
oCber  flkle  of  the  aisle. 

The  debate  which  took  place  was.  In 
part,  as  follows: 

Mr*  BoiTOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  th*  f«n- 
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than    you.     When    I   came    and   asked    you 
about  this.  It  was  already  In  the  Record.     We 
do  appreciate  It  very  much.    We  In  Alabama 
appreciate  all  that  has  been  said  about  John 
Peurlfoy.      Now,  as  Secretary  of  State,  Gen- 
eral Marshall  has  a  great  deal  to  say  as  to 
who  should  serve  as  his  Assistant  Secretaries. 
The  man  In  whom  he  has  placed  his  confi- 
dence for  the  conduct  of  the  security  aspects 
of  the  Department's  operations  Is  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  John  E.  Peurlfoy.    I  hap- 
pen to  know  Jack  Peurifoy  well  and  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  his  work  for  some 
time.    Gentlemen,  there  Is  no  one  In  whom 
I  have  more  confidence  than  Peurlfoy.      His 
family  has  been  in  this  country  for  well  over 
a  century.     He  has  been  raised  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  true  Americanism  and   because  of 
his  many  years  of  service  In  the  Department 
of  State,  Is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  the  Department  and   Is  fully 
qualified  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
Department's  security  and  loyalty  programs. 
His  appointment  to  head  up  the  administra- 
tion  of   the   Department   and    the    Foreign 
Service  Is  an  Ideal  one  and  reflects  the  well- 
known  ability  of  General  Marshall  to  select 
competent  and  capable  people  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  regardless 
of  what  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Stef.'\n.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fenton). 

Mr.  Fenton.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  add  to  the  testimony  given  our  good 
friend,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Peurlfoy.  my  sincere  blessings.  He  is  a  very, 
very  fine  and  courteous  gentleman,  and  it 
was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him;  he 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and  we  on  this 
committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  take  up  very  much  time.  It  has  been  a 
great  privilege  to  serve  on  this  committee  for 
the  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  the  chairman  has  said  in  his  remarks, 
there  was  full  cooperation  amongst  all  the 
members,  and  the  hearings  were  Indeed  har- 
monious. 

The  details  of  this  bUl  have  been  pretty 
thoroughly  covered  by  our  chairman  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Stefan],  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Horan], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonet), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gart[. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  sat  for 
many  hours,  days,  and  weeks  listening  to 
the  many  witnesses  for  those  four  Depart- 
ments In  our  Government.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  our  very  able  chairman  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Stefan]  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  scrutinized 
every  Item  In  this  bUl.  and  the  amounts 
arrived  pt  as  shown  in  the  bill  are  an  honest 
endeavor  to  do  what  they  thought  was  right. 
(Mr.  Fenton  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remark-s.) 

Mr.  Stef.in.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Clevenger  1 . 

Mr.  Clevenger.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
these  members  of  the  committee  are  wonder- 
ful gentlemen,  and  I  can  subscribe  to  the 
words  of  praise  for  our  very  lovable  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Peurlfoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hear  me  now — and  well — 
on  this. 

After  the  debate  had  finished  the  Hon- 
orable Vaugh.\n  G.\ry.  who  has  long 
served  us  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hoiise,  made  this  significant 
statement  with  respect  to  the  Honorable 
John  Peurifoy,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State: 

Mr.  Cart.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to 
t>e  one  question  on  which  this  House  Is 
unanimous  and  that  is  as  to  the  outstand- 
ing abilities,  the  charm,  and  personality  of 
Jack  Feurlfojr.    Certainiy  we  minority  mem- 
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bers  on  this  subcommittee  will   concur   In 
•▼crythlng  that  has  been  said. 

It  Is  only  in  part  because  of  the  fore- 
going that  I  would  urge  President  Tru- 
man to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  a  trained,  tried,  and 
trusted,  and  proven  civilian  career  man 
such  as  the  Honorable  John  Peurifoy. 

We  now  have  as  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Louis  Johnson,  a  man  who 
In  the  years  that  have  passed  has  proven 
himself  a  hard  driving,  sure-footed,  two- 
fisted  executive  who  brilliantly  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  Is  now 
Chief  of  all  activities  concerned  with  the 
Seciurity  and  Defense  of  the  Nation. 

Louis  Johnson  has  already  satisfied  the 
President,  this  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
that  he  will  unify  our  armed  services  and 
he  has  already  done  a  magnificent  job 
In  the  short  time  he  has  had  this  great 
and  grave  resp)onsibility. 

Heading  the  Department  of  our  Air 
Force  is  that  young,  energetic,  dynamic, 
and  efficient  career  official.  Stiiart  Sym- 
ington, who,  beUeving  that  air  power  is 
world-peace  power,  long  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  fighting  to  give  America 
supremacy  in  the  air. 

I  need  not  besj)eak  the  love  and  respect 
that  we  in  this  Congress  have  for  the 
Honorable  Steve  Early  who,  upon  request 
of  the  President,  gave  up  a  career  in  pri- 
vate industry  that  paid  him  many  times 
what  will  be  his  salary  in  Government 
to  Join  with  Louis  Johnson  in  perfecting 
unification  of  our  armed  services. 

There  is  no  one  thing  that  President 
Truman  could  do  that  would  meet  so 
completely  with  the  approval  of  this  Cai- 
gress.  In  particular,  and  American  people 
in  general,  than  to  add  to  the  galaxy  of 
businessmen  now  heading  our  National 
Defense  Establishment  the  name  of  John 
Peurifoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion,  let  me 
again  quote  but  a  brief  paragraph  from 
the  editorial  carried  In  the  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

President  Truman  ts  considering  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  John  E.  Peurlfoy  as 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Pexirlfoy 
entered  Government  service  as  a  clerk  In  the 
State  Department.  His  work  In  handling 
personnel  and  administration  matters  In  that 
Department  has  won  him  rapid  promotions. 
His  talents  have  also  been  recognized  and 
praised  on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  other  agencies 
of  the  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
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or 

HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FUMUDA 

IM  THE  SKMATS  OF  THX  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  11  (leitislative  daw  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rzcord  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Florida  State  Retailers  As- 
sociation, on  the  subject  of  Tax  Freedom. 


There  being  no  objection,  ttie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

ORI.ANOO.  PLA. — A  new  and  jubilant  na- 
tlonal  h<41day  to  celebrate  tax  "freedom" 
was  stiggested  h«-e  today.  The  date  this  year 
would  be  April  28. 

Executive  Dlrecttv  Dallas  L.  Hostetler,  of 
the  Florida  State  Retailers  Asfioclation,  who 
made  the  proposal,  said  that  the  date  of  the 
red  letter  liberation  holiday  would  vary  from 
year  to  year,  "but  without  exception  Ameri- 
cans would  enjoy  having  It  fall  as  early  In 
the  season  as  possible." 

On  April  28  for  the  first  time  in  1949,  the 
American  people  can  tiegln  wcffklng  for  them- 
selves. All  they  will  have  earned  from  Janu- 
ary 1  up  to  that  day  will  go  to  Government, 
In  taxes.  "This  Is  merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  our  over-all  tax  load.  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  It  now  takes  32  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  we  make,"  Hostetler  pointed  out. 

"Out  of  each  hour  we  work,  the  pay  for 
19  minutes  is  taken  by  Government,  In  direct 
and  hidden  Imposts.  The  situation  calls  to 
mind  the  concession  to  freedom  granted 
Prussian  serfs  centuries  ago.  Their  ma«trr  ■ 
allowed  them  to  work  for  themselves  2  da; 
out  ol  each  week." 

Quoting  from  reliable  tax  Information 
sources,  the  tax  Uberation  holiday  advocate 
pointed  out  that  there  are  today.  189  taxes 
on  a  suit  of  clothes.  154  taxes  or  a  bar  of 
soap,  201  taces  on  a  gallon  of  gascdlne.  205 
taxes  on  a  new  car,  127  taxes  on  a  roast  of 
beef,  502  taxes  on  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  53 
taxes  on  a  loaf  of  bread.  Of  the  32  cents  of 
each  dollar  which  go  for  taxes,  11  cents  are 
out  in  the  open  whUe  21  cents  are  under- 
cover or  hidden  taxes.  Some  155,000  tax 
authorities  In  the  United  8tates  today  are 
permitted  by  law  to  levy  more  than  500  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  taxes. 

Hostetler's  State  association  of  Florida 
merchants  is  waging  a  vigorous  campaign  in 
behalf  of  "good  government  at  less  co^i." 
"We  have  the  conviction  that  tax  spenders 
should  effect  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  sav- 
ings through  efficiencies  and  economies  In 
governmental  operation  before  seeking  new 
means  at  increasing  our  already  over-bin-- 
denlng  tax  load.  When  the  American  people 
must  devote  nearly  one-third  of  their  work- 
ing time  to  supporting  their  various  govern- 
ments, they  are  at  the  sattiratlon  point  so 
far  as  the  tax  load  Is  concerned,"  Hostetler 
concluded. 


ExplanatioB  of  Colombia  Vallej 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHIMGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  introduced  legislation 
for  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration. 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  lively  disctission 
about  what  CVA  was  going  to  be.  It  was 
said  that  CVA  would  be  a  "suiserstate.'' 
a  vehicle  for  socialism;  that  CVA  would 
be  "authoritarian,"  and  would  deprive 
the  individual  of  certain  rights.  It  was 
said  that  CVA  would  invade  the  field  of 
private  business,  and  destroy  free  enter- 
prise. It  was  said  that  CVA  would  mean 
the  end  of  "home  rule" — that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  Northwest 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  th« 


citizens  of  the  region,  to  be  handled  by 
outsiders.  CVA,  It  was  said,  wotild  be  an 
Invasion  of  States'  rights. 

Because  my  present  bill  H.  R.  42S7. 
had  not  been  Introduced,  all  this  had  to 
be  mere  speculation.  Since  I  placed  my 
bill  In  the  hopper,  there  has  been  too 
little  explanation  of  why  CVA  is  nec- 
essary, and  what  It  is  supposed  to  ac- 
complish. The  time  has  come  to  replace 
speculation  with  informed  dl.scussion. 

The  creation  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Ad- 
ministration has  two  major  purposes: 
first,  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  the 
existing  Federal  agencies  which  are  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  the  development 
of  the  Northwest's  resouirces.  In  place 
of  20  agencies,  each  making  its  own 
plans,  there  will  be  but  1.  Second,  to 
bring  the  Government  to  the  region, 
instead  of  taking  the  region's  problems 
to  Washington  to  be  decided.  These  two 
purposes  deserve  more  careful  exami- 
nation. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  first  purpase — 
consolidation.  It  cannot  be  too  heavily 
emphasized  that  the  CVA  bill  is  not  de- 
signed to  create  new  authority  or  new 
bureaucracy.  The  explicit  purpose  of 
the  ImII  is  "To  reorganize  and  consolidate 
certain  Federal  functions  and  thereby  se- 
cure their  more  effective  administration." 
At  present  there  are  nearly  20  Federal 
agencies  carrying  on  resource  activities 
in  the  Northwest.  Each  one  makes  its 
own  plans.  Each  one's  budget  is  reviewed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  often 
by  the  Congress,  without  reference  to  the 
plans  and  budgets  of  other  agencies. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  all  our  great 
river  basins  without  coordinated  plan- 
ning. In  the  Missouri  Basin  last  year, 
this  resulted  in  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
who  both  claim  they  are  authorized  to 
build  the  Jamestown  Dam,  both  getting 
$40,000  to  do  the  same  preconstructlon 
study  for  the  same  dam  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  Columbia  Basin,  Ixjth  of  those 
agencies  have  gone  to  the  expense  of 
drawing  plans  for  the  same  dam — Hell's 
CanytMi.  The  cost  to  the  Government 
of  each  set  of  plans  was  $250,000.  Both 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  carry  on  for- 
est management  on  diflerent  lands  be- 
longing to  the  public.  If  the  Northwest's 
great  timber  resource  Is  to  be  constantly 
renewed — which  It  can  be — a  single  plan 
for  all  Federal  forests  is  essential. 

The  Hoover  Commission,  which  was 
set  up  to  streamline  the  organization  of 
the  Government,  outlines  the  conflicts 
and  overlaps  very  closely.  The  Commis- 
sion report  states: 

Division  of  re^xmslblllty  means  dupllca' 
tlon  of  surveys  and  Investigations.  Elab' 
orate  basln-wlde  surveys  and  plana  have  been 
made  In  sereral  instances  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in 
addition  to  the  comprehensive  basin  surveys 
made  by  the  Federal  Power  CcMnmlssion  and 
the  watershed  surveys  of  the  Department  at 
Agriculture      •      •      •. 

Jurisdictional  jealousy  Is  inevitable,  and 
costly  as  well,  so  long  ae  such  organization 
Beparation  is  practiced.  Friction  theref.-om 
operates  ss  s  perpetual  drag  on  eflkrlency  and 
as  a  stlmolator  ct  group  and  sectional  eom- 
petltkm  for  favor  and  undue  inflttmce. 
Without  more  inclusive  opcfattDf  unite, 
plans  axe  aatfc  which  see  only  parts  ot  tiM 
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whoI»  situation,  tnd  vasteful  espendltiire 
of  funds  result,  while  the  total  objectives 
which  might  have  been  obtained  Is  only 
partly  realized      •      •      •. 

The  Commission  goes  on  to  say  that  past 
attempts  to  secure  coordUiatlon  through  in- 
terdepartmental comaytlMa  have  failed  'be- 
aiUie  the  dominant  members,  the  Corps  and 
and  the  Bureau,  have  been  unwilling  to  per- 
mit interagency  committees  to  settle  their 
differences." 

To  those  who  cry  for  'better  govern- 
ment, not  bigger  government."  CVA  is 
the  answer. 

The  consolidation  of  Federal  agencies 
Is  es."%ential  from  another  common  sense 
point  of  view.  Resource  development  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  properly  be  broken 
up  Into  separate  piece.s.  because  the 
ptTCs  naturally  belong  together.  Presi- 
dent Trumao  pointed  thb  out  very 
clearly  in  his  iMMage  to  Congress  on  the 
CVA.  It  Is  senseleM.  he  Mid.  to  spend 
millloai  of  dollars  to  bUild  dams  for  flood 
control  if  there  is  no  over-all  plan,  at 
the  same  ttme.  to  control  the  run-ofT 
through  forest  and  range  management. 
It  is  equally  senaelcM.  be  went  on.  to 
sp'-nd  millions  of  dollars  to  irrigate  and 
reclaim  farm  land  if  we  are  not  malting 
the  best  effort  we  can  to  keep  the  farms 
from  being  washed  into  the  rivers. 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  realize  that 
a  dam  is  no  longer  exclusively  a  flood- 
control  dam.  or  exclusively  an  irrigation 
dam.  or  one  built  just  to  create  power. 
It  took  us  even  longer  to  see  how.  in  most 
cases,  one  dam  depends  on  the  other; 
how.  for  example,  water  from  Hungry 
Horse  will  firm  up  Grand  Coulee  power 
in  low  water  periods.  It  is  clear,  now. 
that  mo.'.t  dams  serve  all  those  purposes, 
and  if  they  are  to  do  that  most  ef- 
fectively, all  the  dams  on  a  river  should 
be  run  as  a  system,  not  as  individual 
projects.  That  way.  one  central  man- 
ager of  the  system  can  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  needs  of  the  valley — 
flood  control,  irrigation,  navigation. 
power  generation. 

The  resources  are  one.  It  is  only  the 
Government  that  attempts  to  separate 
them. 

Bow  does  my  CVA  bill  accomplish  this 
first  purpose  of  consolidation?  First, 
and  most  important,  all  of  the  activities 
in  the  Northwest  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamat  on.  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
glneer.<i  <  except  for  channel  and  harbor 
Improvement  >  will  be  carried  on  by  CVA. 
This  Includes  the  planning,  building,  and 
operating  of  dair.s  It  includes  the  trans- 
miMlon  and  marfcattng  of  hydroelectric 
power  fro«n  Oovcnunent-owned  dams, 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Admlni-stration.  This  will  eliml* 
nate  the  duplication  in  plannmg  that  I 
mentioned  before,  which  is  so  costly  to 
Ikw  QovtraBMiii.  It  will  assure  the  dams 
Mnv  nm  as  a  qwtem.  It  will  mean  the 
maximum  deveIoi.ment  <ind  generation  of 
the  region's  hydroelectric  power. 

Second,  the  bill  directs  the  CVA  to 
make  an  over -all  plan  for  the  resource 
It  of  the  region — Including 
range  management,  develop- 
ment and  care  of  recreation  areas,  min- 
ing research,  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion— dU  the  actlTiUes  wh»ch  are  now 
being  planned  sepwateljr.    CVA  will  sub- 
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mit  this  over-all  plan  annually  to  the 
President  anl  to  the  Congress,  to  guide 
them  in  din  cting  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  that  carry  out  the  respective 
functions.  I  or  the  first  time,  there  will 
be  a  single  i'ederal  plan  for  the  North- 
wests resou  res.  It  will  be  up  to  the 
President  ard  the  Congress  to  see  that 
this  plan  is   mt  into  effect. 

Let  us  tur  i  now  to  the  second  major 
purpose  of  he  act — bringing  Govern- 
ment to  the  )eople.  The  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Author!  y  has  been  described  as 
"bringing  a  i  hunk  of  Washington  to  the 
Tennessee  V  illey."  That  is  what  we  are 
trjMng  to  do  with  CVA.  As  things  stand 
now.  the  wo  k  being  done  in  the  North- 
west by  the  ''ederal  Government  is  done 
by  regional  epresentatives  who  have  to 
report  to  Wwhington.  The  final  deci- 
sions are  ma  ie  3.000  miles  away  from  the 
region  conc(  rned.  It  Is  difficult  for  a 
citizen  of  th«  Northwest  to  make  his  voice 
heard.  He  <  Ither  has  to  travel  the  3.000 
miles,  or  he  las  to  write  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, per  tmpC  to  someone  who  has  not 
even  seen  tlie  Northwest. 


Those  whc 
was  going  to 


speculated  about  what  CVA 
be.  maintained  that  it  would 
mean  the  etjd  of  home  rule,  an  invasion 
of  States'  rfehts.  Past  experience  does 
this  kind  of  speculation. 
After  10  yeats  of  operation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  ^  uthority— which  lies  in  the 
heart  of  th  f  section  of  America  which 
is  most  vig)rou.sly  for  States'  rights — 
brought  thii  statement  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  Alabs  ma : 


There  Is  no 
coming  in  atid 
and  local 


question  of  the  Federal  agency 
riding  roughshod  over  State 


age  icles. 

How  has  my  CVA  bill  provided  for 
home  rule? 

First,  it  iequires  that  the  headquar- 
ters of  CV/  will  be  in  the  region  itself 
CVA  will  b€  easily  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwest  so  that,  if  they 
want,  they  ;an  come  in  and  speak  their 
minds  instead  of  having  to  write  their 
views.  Dec  sions  are  made  in  the  re- 
gion. They  do  not  have  to  be  referred 
to  Washington.  In  short,  the  citizen.s 
of  the  Nort  iwest  will  be  able  to  watch 
CVA.  and  CJVA  will  be  able  to  watch  the 
region. 

Second 
Directors  tc 


:  requires  two  of  the  three 
be  residents  of  the  region. 
Thus,  they  |rUl  know  the  Northwest  and 
its  people. 

Third,  thfe  bill  requires  CVA  to  seek 
the  advice,  i-ssistance,  and  participation 
of  the  peoale  of  the  region  and  their 
State  and  Ucal  governments  and  organ- 
izations, pu  )lic  and  private,  to  the  full- 
est practicable  extent  In  planning  and 
carrying  ot  t  its  program.  It  requires 
CVA  to  set  I  ip  advisory  boards.  The  ex- 
perience of  rVA  shows  that  these  boards 
can  be  extremely  helpful  In  bringing 
government  closer  to  people.  Any  of 
these  board  may  Include  their  comments 
and  suggest  ons  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  CVA.  Thus,  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  ^  orthwest  must  find  their  of- 
ficial way  t(  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  and  throughout  tiie 
Nation. 

Fourth,  tie  CVA  will  be  required  to  re- 
spect the  witer  rights  and  water-rights 
laws  of  the  several  States. 


I  have  received  letters  which  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  fact  tliat, 
through  these  liberal  home-rule  provi- 
sions, the  Congress  would  be  relinquish- 
ing its  control  over  CVA.  May  I  em- 
phasize that  CVA  will,  like  its  counter- 
part in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  continue 
to  get  its  money  through  Congress.  It 
will  continue  to  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

There  has  been  concern  that  CVA 
would  invade  the  field  of  private  bu.si- 
ness  and  destroy  free  enterpri.se.  The 
facts  and  the  evidence  do  not  warrant 
this  concern. 

The  facts  are  to  be  found  in  the  bill 
itself.  Nowhere  in  the  bill  is  there  any 
provision  authorizing  CVA  to  carry  on 
activities  that  would  invade  the  field  of 
private  enterprise.  Its  authority  in  the 
field  of  power  generation  and  traasmis- 
sion  will  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  Rath- 
er than  competing  with  business,  CVA 
1%  authorized  to  carry  out  certain  func- 
tlotis  in  cooperation  with  local  organl- 
zation.s — both  public  and  private.  It  Is 
required  to  carry  out  as  much  of  its 
construction  work  as  possible  through 
contracts  with  private  busines.ses.  It  is 
authorized  to  carry  on  research  and  ex- 
periments that  will  open  up  new  fields 
for  private  enterprise. 

The  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
past  experience  of  the  TVA.  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  TVA — which  has  much 
more  extensive  authority  than  CVA  will 
have — is  acclaimed  by  businessmen 
throughout  the  region.  Not  only  ha.s 
TVA  created  the  economic  conditions 
which  have  made  business  expansion 
possible,  it  has  also  acted  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  information  needed  for 
business  ventures,  and  has  aided  busi- 
ness in  experiments  and  demonstrations 
throughout  the  valley. 

Thus.  I  believe  the  facts  and  the  evi- 
dence paint  CVA  not  as  the  competitor, 
but  as  the  friend  of  busines.s. 

The  opponents  of  CVA  have  attacked 
the  personnel  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
being  unfriendly  to  labor.  These  provi- 
sions are  more  lit>eral  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  TVA  and  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  laws,  both  of  which  were 
considered  in  drafting  the  CVA  bill. 
Under  those  two  laws,  the  labor-manage- 
ment relations  have  been  excellent. 
The  Government  workers  in  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  are  enthusi- 
astically for  CVA. 

Under  my  bill,  employees  of  CVA  will 
have  Job  security  and  transfer  privileges 
similar  to  regular  civil -service  personnel: 
they  will  be  covered  by  Injured  work- 
men's compensation  laws.  Federal  social 
security  laws  and  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws;  they  will  be  able  to 
bargain  collectively  with  CVA.  Surely 
these  provisions  are  not  unfriendly  to 
labor. 

I  have  summarized  here  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  CVA  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, and  explained  why  the  provi- 
sions have  been  included  in  the  bill.  But 
it  may  still  be  asked  why  the  Northwest 
needs  the  CVA  as  a  whole.  Here  is  why. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  Is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  regions  in  the  Nation. 
Since  1940  its  population  has  jumped  37 
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percent.  Agricultural  production  Is  up 
by  25  percent,  and  Income  has  doubled. 
But  the  flow  of  people  has  been  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  the  region  to  find 
jobs  for  them;  and  the  flow  has  not 
stopped.  Unemplo3nment  in  the  North- 
west is  twice  the  Nation-wide  average. 

At  present,  the  Northwest  extracts  its 
resources  and  exports  them  in  their  raw 
form.  Citizens  of  the  Northwest  find 
themselves  paying  for  pots  and  pans 
manufactured  in  the  Middle  West  from 
aluminum  that  originally  came  from  the 
Northwest.  There  are  jobs  and  income 
in  the  Industry  that  the  Northwest  can 
and  must  attrsict. 

Two  things  can  help  the  Northwest 
btilld  up  its  industry.  One  of  them  is 
low-cost  power.  The  great  start  that  has 
been  made,  with  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Cotilee  Dsuaii,  have  already  shown  what 
power  can  do  for  Industry.  Evidence  la 
also  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  indus- 
try In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  since  TVA 
was  started.  ^ 

The  .second  thing  is  research  and  ex- 
perlmentatloiL  The  abtindant  hydro- 
electric power  can  readily  be  applied  to 
chemical  and  metallurgical  processes,  for 
example.  The  Northwest  could  become 
the  greatest  producer  of  phosphate  ferti- 
lizer in  the  Nation,  if  techniques  for  Its 
production  are  perfected.  CVA  will  be 
able  to  undertake  and  coordinate  re- 
search In  these  fields. 

The  problem  of  the  Northwest  is  not  a 
lack  of  resources.  The  region  has  the 
greatest  undeveloped  power  potential  in 
the  Nation — yet  not  enough  power  to  give 
its  industries.  It  has  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  saw  timber  and  60  percent  of  our 
known  phosphate  reserves. 

What  is  needed  is  not  merely  develop- 
ment of  these  resources,  but  orderly  and 
balanced  development.  That  Is  what  I 
propose  we  are  giving  the  Northwest  in  a 
Coliunbia  Valley  Administration.  To  be 
against  CVA  Is  to  be  against  the  fullest 
development  of  the  Northwest. 


The  Facts  About  the  Wood  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

o7CAUroBiru 

IN  THE  HOU8E  OP  REPRMnrTATIVM 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1949 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  week  ago 
today  the  House  voted  to  recommit  the 
Wood  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Since  that  action  was 
taken,  we  have  witnessed  a  deliberate 
campaign  of  distortion  and  misinforma- 
tion against  the  provisions  of  that  bill. 
Apparently  because  they  realize  that  the 
Wood  bill  as  amended  by  the  House 
met  a  great  majority  of  union  labor's  ob- 
jections to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  ad- 
minl.stratlon  spokesmen  and  certain  na- 
tional union  leaders  have  been  franti- 
cally resorting  to  the  typical  name-call- 
ing tactics  of  those  who  do  not  have  facts 
to  back  up  their  charges.  They  have 
said  that  the  Wood  bill  Is  worse  than 
Taft-Hartley,  or  the  same  as  Taft-Hart- 


ley. They  have  attempted  to  dub  It  "the 
Wood  slave  bill."  And  they  are  using  the 
hackneyed  device  of  attempting  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  merits  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  by  the  use  of  baseless 
innuendoes  as  to  where  and  by  whom 
the  Wll  was  written. 

Having  failed  in  their  cynical  attempts 
to  defeat  the  prolabor  amendments  to 
the  biD  which  were  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  they  are  now  trying  to 
keep  the  truth  about  those  amendments 
and  their  effect  from  rank  and  file  union 
members  and  the  public. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  beheve  a 
summary  of  the  major  changes  in  ex- 
isting law  which  would  have  been  made 
by  the  Wood  bill  will  serve  to  clear  the 
air  and  to  establish  for  the  record  ex- 
actly what  the  Issues  were  when  the  vote 
on  the  bill  was  taken  in  the  House. 

It  .should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  Wood  bill  retained  those  features  of 
Taft-Hartley  which  have  proved  fair  and 
equitable  to  both  unions  and  manage- 
ment and  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public.  Among  the  more  important 
provisions  retained  were  the  following: 

The  power  of  the  President  to  enjoin 
.strikes  which  threatened  the  national 
health  and  safety. 

The  ban  on  jurisdictional  strikes,  im- 
justlflable  secondary  boycotts,  and  feath- 
erbeddlng. 

The  non-Communist  affidavit  require- 
ment. 

The  prohibition  of  strikes  by  Govern- 
ment employees. 

The  provision  that  both  unions  and 
management  shall  be  responsible  for 
their  contrsu:ts. 

The  provision  against  excessive  union 
initiation  fees. 

The  requirement  that  imlons  make  fi- 
nancial reports  to  their  members. 

The  prohibition  against  mass  picket- 
ing and  violence. 

The  provision  for  proper  administra- 
tion of  union  welfare  funds. 

The  provision  for  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent Federal  conciliation  service. 

But  in  addition  to  retaining  those  pro- 
visions at  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
had  proved  them.selves  in  practice,  tue 
Wood  bill  as  amended  made  19  significant 
changes  In  the  existing  law.  Not  one  of 
those  changes  tightened  the  existing  law. 
Each  of  the  amendments  adopted  was 
written  into  the  bill  In  response  to  spe- 
cific opiDOsitlon  by  union  leaders  to  cer- 
tain provisions,  supported  by  facts. 

Among  the  more  important  changes 
in  the  existing  law.  which  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Wood  bill,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Union  shop  election  requirement 
eliminated:  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  pro- 
vided that  before  a  union-shop  contract 
could  be  negotiated,  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  a  plant  were  required  to 
vote  in  favor  of  it.  During  the  debate  on 
the  Wood  bill,  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
McCoBMACK.  specifically  objected  to  this 
provision  of  the  law.  The  Wood  bill  elim- 
inated this  requirement  and  had  it  been 
enacted  into  law.  unions  would  have  been 
able  to  bargain  with  management  for 
unlon-jhop  contracts  without  first  hav- 
ing received  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  employees  in  the  plant. 


Second.  Union  hiring  hall  recognised : 
Considerable  criticism  of  the  existing  law 
has  develoi)ed  on  the  ground  that  the 
traditional  union  hiring  halls  under 
which  employers  gave  unions  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  requirements  for  new  em- 
ployees cotild  no  longer  operate.  In  order 
to  meet  this  objection,  the  Wood  bill,  as 
perfected  by  an  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1 
specifically  provides  that  it  shall  not  be 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer 
to  submit  his  requirements  for  new  em- 
ployees to  a  union  and  to  give  the  union 
a  reasonable  opportimity  to  fill  those  re- 
quirements. 

Third.  Increased  authority  for  unions 
to  dL^tcipline  their  members:  Under  the 
existing  law,  an  employer  with  a  union- 
shop  contract  could  be  required  to  dis- 
charge an  employee  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  union  only  if  the  union  had  ex- 
pelled him  because  of  nonpayment  of 
dues.  Union  leaders  have  objected  to 
this  provision  on  the  ground  that  it  did 
not  give  them  sufficient  di.sciplinary  au- 
thority over  their  members.  The  Wood 
bill,  as  perfected  by  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
LoDCEl  adds  five  additional  groimds 
under  which  a  member  expelled  from  the 
unior  must  also  be  discharged  from  his 
job  where  a  union -shop  contract  is  in 
effect.  These  groimds  are:  (a)  Engag- 
ing in  wildcat  strikes;  (b)  engaging  in 
Communist  activities;  (c)  disclosing  con- 
fidential information  of  the  union;  (d) 
conviction  of  a  felony;  (e)  engaging  In 
any  activity  which  subjects  the  union  to 
civil  fines  or  criminal  penalties. 

Fourth.  Relaxing  of  secondary  boy- 
cott ban:  The  existing  law  prohibits  all 
secondary  boycotts.  Union  leaders  have 
objected  that  this  provision  is  too  broad 
In  that  it  Ulegalizes  atnick-work  clauses 
in  contracts  and  indirectly  requires 
union  members  to  act  as  strike  breakers. 
This  objection  was  Jiet  in  the  Wood  bill, 
as  perfected  by  an  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MohtohI 
tlirough  a  provision  which  specifically 
legalizes  struck-work  clauses  in  collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts  and  allows 
employees  to  refuse  to  work  on  orders 
being  performed  for  the  account  of  an 
employer  whose  own  employees  are  en- 
gaged In  a  lawful  strike. 

Fifth.  An ti -Communist  affidavit  re- 
quired of  employers :  Union  leaden  have 
objected  to  the  antl-Commuulst  affidavit 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  the  ground 
that  since  It  applied  only  to  union  offi- 
cers, the  Implication  was  that  aU  union 
officers  were  potentially  disloyal.  Tba 
Wood  'jill  meets  this  objection  by  ex- 
tending the  requirement  to  representa- 
tives of  employers  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  unions. 

Sixth.  Economic  strikers  given  right 
to  vote  In  representation  elections:  One 
of  the  major  objections  which  union 
leaders  made  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
that  it  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  repre- 
sentation elections  to  economic  strikers. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  section 
during  a  period  of  depression  and  un- 
employment might  be  used  by  employers 
as  a  strike- breaiung  device.  The  em- 
ployer could  theoretically  replace  the 
men  who  were  out  on  strike  with  new 
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and  manipulate  an  election 
so  thttl  the  new  employees  would  vote 
out  the  anion  since  the  employees  on 
strike  would  not  be  entitled  to  vote  un- 
der the  law.  The  Wood  bill  as  per- 
fected by  an  amendment  by  the  gentie- 
■am  from  Michiian  (Mr.  ForoI 
this  objectiou  by  providing  that 
nomic  strikers  shall  be  i>ermitted  to  vote 
in  representation  elections  for  a  period 
of  6  mcmths  after  they  have  been  re- 
placed by  other  employees. 

Serenth.  Restricts  use  of  injuncticm  in 
tatbor  disputes:  There  has  been  eonttder- 
able  mfciBiMterstanding  and  misrepre- 
sentation concerning  the  possible  use  of 
toJaQctions  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
That  act.  as  does  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act.  denies  the  use  of  injunctions  in  la- 
bor diapetaa  to  private  employers.  Only 
Government  officials  are  given  the  power 
to  obtain  injunctions  and  they  can  do  so 
only  in  cases  involving  national  emer- 
gency strikes,  jurisdictional  strikes,  sec- 
ondary boycotts,  and  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. The  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  not  au- 
thorize the  use  of  injunctions  against 
economic  strikes  unless  a  national  emer- 
gency is  involved. 

Union  leaders  have  particularly  ob- 
jected to  the  fact  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  made  the  use  of  injimctions  manda- 
tory against  unions  in  secondary  boycott 
cases  and  discretionary  in  all  cases 
against  employers.  Th<?  Wood  bill,  as 
perfected  by  an  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Te.xas  iMr.  Bentsenj  meets 
this  objection  by  making  the  use  of  in- 
Jynrtions  against  both  employers  and 
UfiliMW  discretionary  rather  than  manda- 
tory and  by  providing  that  Injunctions 
can  be  issued  only  after  charges  have 
been  Investigated  and  a  complaint  filed. 

Eighth.  Free-speech  section  clarified: 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  guaranteed  to  em- 
ployers the  right  of  free  speech  and  pro- 
vided further  that  no  statement  by  an 
employer  could  be  introduced  as  evidence 
in  imfair  labor  practice  cases  imless  the 
statement  itself  was  coercive.  Union 
leaders  have  objected  to  this  provision 
and  have  contended  that  .statements  by 
employers  should  be  admitted  in  evidence 
where,  imder  all  the  circimastances. 
those  statements  could  be  found  to  be 
coercive.  The  Wood  bill,  as  perfected 
by  an  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Lodge]  meets  this  ob- 
jection by  providing  that  statements  by 
employers  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence 
before  the  Board  in  ail  cases  where  such 
would  be  admissible  in  evi- 
in  a  court  of  law. 
ith.  Possibility  of  union  liability  for 
lorized  acts  of  membets  removed: 
UMn-  the  Taft-Bartley  Act.  it  has  been 
claimed  that  a  union  could  theoretically 
be  held  liable  for  the  acts  of  its  members 
even  wbtre  those  actions  were  complete- 
ly unauthorized.  The  Wood  bill,  as  per- 
fected by  an  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  KxArniG]  re- 
moves this  possibility  by  providing  that 
in  no  event  shall  the  union  be  held  lia- 
ble for  the  actions  of  Its  members  solely 
on  the  basis  of  union  membership  alone. 

Tenth.  State    laws    legalizing    closed 
shop  rec<»ni«ed:    The  Taft-Hartley  Act 
the  validity  of  State  laws 
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banning  the  (fosed  shop.  The  Wood  bill 
as  perfected  Vf  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  fr  )m  Arkansas  iMr.  Hats], 
recognizes  th<  reverse  of  this  proposition 
and  provides  that  where  a  State  law 
specifically  le;  alizes  the  clased  shop,  that 
law  shall  suj  ersede  the  Federal  law  in 
that  SUte. 

Among  oth'r  amendments  to  the  ex- 
isting law  wh  ch  the  Wood  bill  contains 
are  the  follow  ng :  The  elimination  of  the 
requirement  that  employees  vote  on 
management'  >  last  offer  in  national 
emergency  st  rikes :  clarification  of  the 
existing  law  s<  >  that  reopening  provisions 
in  contract.^  are  recognized;  allowing 
unions  120  days  to  file  financial  reports; 
clarification  (  f  the  section  on  jurisdic- 
tional strikes  so  as  to  exj)edite  settle- 
ment of  disputes;  recognition  of  the  va- 
lidity of  close<  -shop  contracts  which  are 
in  effect  at  t  le  time  the  law  is  passed. 

Mr.  Speake:  ,  an  objective  study  of  the 
foregoing  amendments  will  clearly  es- 
tablish that  he  Wood  bill  as  amended 
constituted  ai  honest  attempt  to  meet 
the  legitimate  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  to 
write  a  fair  a  id  equitable  piece  of  labor 
legislation.  '  This  analysis  also  proves 
that  the  nai  ne-calling  attacks  which 
have  been  m  ide  on  the  Wood  bill  are 
completely  unwarranted  and  unjustified. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  through 
adoption  of  t  le  Wood  bill  some  needed 
and  salutary  (  hanges  in  the  existing  law 
would  have  teen  made,  changes  which 
have  been  req  nested  by,  and  would  be  in 
the  interests  if  organized  labor.  A  vote 
against  the  W  ood  bill  was  a  vote  to  delay 
action  on  the:  e  needed  changes.  A  vote 
for  the  Wooc  bill  was  a  vote  to  make 
those  changes  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Re  sponsibihty  for  the  delay 
in  making  th€  changes  must  be  assumed 
by  these  adm  nistration  spokesmen  and 
labor  leaders  who  apparently  are  more 
Interested  in  obtaining  political  advan- 
tage than  in  w  riting  a  law  which  is  In  the 
interests  of  ill  parties  concerned  and 
particularly  ir  the  interests  of  organized 
labor.  The  ch  anges  which  the  Wood  bill 
would  have  m  ide  in  the  existing  law  are 
necessary  ami  should  be  written  into 
law  at  the  eai  liest  po.sslble  date.  I  trust 
that  the  adm  nistration  leaders  will  ex- 
pedite the  heirlngs  on  the  preparation 
of  a  new  labo-  bill  so  that  these  needed 
changes  can  le  made  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  re;  ponsibihty  for  action  rests 
squarely  upor   them. 


Resolution 
UnioD,  Nc 


Ajdopled  by  Typographical 
51,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

MAssAcHusrrrs 
W  THE  HOCfeE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedmsday.  May  11.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Incluqe  copy  of  resolution  I  re- 
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ceived  from  the  Lawrence  Typographical 
Union.  No.  51,  Lawrence.  Mass..  com- 
mending the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Lawrencz  Typographical    Union. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  May  9.  1949. 
Hon.  Thom.«  Lani. 

House  Ofjice  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De\r  Concrsssman  Lane:  Following  Is  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  drawn  up  by  our  local 
union  at  a  regular  meeting  held  Saturday. 
May  7.  1949: 

"Whereas  In  a  r?cent  public  address 
Harry  S.  Truman.  President  of  the  United 
States,  pledged  himself  anew  to  carry  out 
the  legislative  program  he  unequivocally 
promised  labor  and  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
during  the  campaign  that  resulted  In  his 
election;  and 

•Whereas  the  principal  Item  on  the  pro- 
gram is  the  early  and  complete  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  slave  law  and  restoration  of 
the  Wagner  Act.  thereby  rehabilitating  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  United  States  and  free- 
ing it  from  rule  by  intimidation  and  injunc- 
tion: and 

"Whereas  in  his  address,  the  President  ap- 
pealed directly  for  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  citizens  in  his  effort  to  'provide 
a  better  life  for  our  people'  in  opposition  to 
the  special  Interests  which  'twist  and  mis- 
represent the  measures  the  people  voted  for': 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  Lawrence  Typographical 
Union,  No.  51,  in  regular  meeting  assembled, 
applauds  the  President's  honest,  forthright 
and  realistic  appeal;  that  we  offer  our  fullest 
support  and  confidence,  and  we  reinforce 
this  pledge  of  support  to  our  President  In 
his  defiance  of  ^privilege  on  behalf  of  the 
people. 

Respectfully, 

Robert  L.  Young, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


American  Jewish  Leafne  Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  11, 1949 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
May  2,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  anniversary  luncheon  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  League  Against  Communism 
in  New  York  City.  This  national  organi- 
zation, in  its  1  year  of  existence,  has 
already  had  great  success  in  emphasizing 
the  opposition  of  Americans  of  Jewish 
faith  to  communism  and  in  fostering  the 
unity  of  church  and  synagogue  In  the 
fight  against  the  Stalinist  fifth  column. 
It  has  oflBce<?  at  220  West  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York.  Eugene  Lyons,  Al- 
fred Kohlberg.  George  Sokolsky,  Benja- 
min Gltlow,  Isaac  Don  Levine.  Rabbi 
Benjamin  Shultz,  Morrie  Ryskind,  and 
our  colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
MuLTER,  are  among  the  members  of  this 
organization  who  have  been  leading  the 
fight  In  the  United  States  against  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

At  this  luncheon,  I  was  tremendously 
impressed  with  the  address  of  Brig.  Gen. 
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Julius  Klein,  past  national  commander 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  who  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  coreligionists,  and  who  is  a 
director  of  the  American  Jewish  League 
Against  Communism.  His  talk  outlined 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  freedom 
of  the  individual  soul,  and  stressed  that 
Judaism  cannot  compromise  with  either 
communism  or  fascism. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  his  address  in 
the  Record  : 

ADDRESS  BT  GEN.  JTTLrUS  KLZII* 

There  are  no  Jews  who  are  Communists  I 
A  Communist  cannot  be  a  Jew.  Judaism  is 
the  enemy  of  communism. 

We  are  living  witnesses  here  to  the  truth 
that  communism  is  the  opposite  of  freedom, 
and  that  Judaism  proclaims  freedom.  In  our 
Jewish  Bible,  there  is  a  verse  which  was  in- 
scribed on  the  American  Liberty  Bell  and 
which  may  still  be  viewed  in  Philadelphia: 
"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof!"  And  our  great 
teacher  Moses,  demanded  of  Pharaoh,  "Let 
my  people  go!"  He  was  the  first  prophet  of 
freedom. 

Very  recently,  we  finished  celebrating 
Passover.  We  Jews  ate  matzohs,  or  un- 
leavened bread.  You  recall  when  the  Jews 
freed  themselves  and  fied  from  slavery  in 
ancient  Egypt,  there  wasn't  time  for  their 
bread  cakes  to  rise.  And  so  we,  for  4,000 
years,  have  been  eating  unleavened  bread  on 
Passover,  just  to  remember  how  they  felt — 
just  to  get  a  little  of  that  thrill  of  freedom, 
after  being  a  slave.  What  a  wise  thing  that 
Is!  We  take  freedom  for  granted.  It  is 
given  us  by  the  grace  of  God.  Freedom,  won 
with  difllculty,  is  a  cherished  gift. 

Under  communism,  a  man  is  just  a  clod 
and  part  of  a  big  instrument,  the  State.  He 
is  hardly  a  human  being.  Judaism,  which 
Is  opposed  to  communism,  teaches  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  soul  and  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Hitler,  only  a  short  while  ago,  threatened 
the  world  with  conquest.  He  would  have 
made  all  of  us  slaves — Christians  and  Jews. 
But  there  is  another,  and  greater,  menace. 
I  say  greater — because  too  many  intelligent 
people  do  not  recognize  it,  as  they  recog- 
nized Hitler's  menace.  You  have  fascism 
under  a  different  name.  For  Hitler — substi- 
tute Stalin.  For  Nazis — substitute  Commu- 
nists. For  the  German  Government — substi- 
tute the  Russian  Government.  For  anti- 
Semitism — substitute  anti-Christianity  and 
antl-Jewishness. 

For  International  communism,  or  Stalin- 
ism, is  just  as  much  a  menace  to  America 
and  to  the  Jewish  people  as  Hltlerism  was. 
It  means  slavery.  It  means  the  reverse  of 
freedom.  Authorities  agree  that  17,000,000 
persons  are  behind  barbed  wire  in  Soviet 
Russia,  working  themselves  to  death  under 
the  shadow  of  bayonets.  Many  of  them  are 
Jews.  Their  crime  was — simply  acting  like 
men,  speaking  their  minds,  and  believing  in 
democracy. 

As  for  the  Jews,  they  are  the  first  to  suffer 
under  the  Russian  economic  system.  The 
flood  of  Jews  trying  to  escape  from  eastern 
Europe  attests  to  the  confiscation  of  large 
and  small  business,  and  to  the  poverty  In 
which  these  Jews  find  themselves. 

Among  the  DP's  coming  to  America,  are 
Jevr^  practically  all  of  whom  are  vigorously 
aniffcommunist.  These  are  good  anti-Com- 
munist material  for  America,  because  they 
are  fleeing  from  Communist  eastern  Europe — 
from  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Bul- 
garia— governments  they  hate  because  these 
regimes  are  Communists  and  therefore  antl- 
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Jewish  and  antillberty.  America  can  b« 
well  served  by  the  Jewish  DP's  today,  be- 
caus«  these  know  communism  and  they  are 
fleeing  from  It.    They  despise  it. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  com- 
munism for  a  Jew.  His  religion  and  his  own 
personal  Interest  are  not  consistent  with  that 
compromise.  A  Jew  who  shows  the  slightest 
tolerance  of  communism  la  not  really  a  Jew. 
and  Is  as  unfaithful  to  his  tradition  as  If  he 
tolerated  nazlsm  and  fascism. 

Confirmed  anti-Semites  believe  that  all 
Communists  are  Jews.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jews  cannot  be  Communists. 

Still,  the  lie  about  Jewish  communism 
should  be  debunked.  It  la  too  widespread 
and  too  dangerous.  The  American  Jewish 
League  Against  Communism  represents  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  Jewish  people  on  the 
subject  of  communinm. 

As  I  look  about  me  on  this  dais,  I  see  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  vigorous  antl-Com- 
munlst  movement  of  the  United  States. 
Alfred  Kohlberg,  George  Sokolsky,  Benjamin 
Gltlow,  Isaac  Don  Levine,  Eugene  Lyons,  as 
well  as  all  the  others,  are  proud  to  be  both 
Americans  and  Jews.  The  Chicago  anti- 
Semite,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dilling,  claims  that 
the  antl-Communlst  movement  In  this  coun- 
try Is  largely  in  Jewish  hands.  We  are  com- 
plimented by  her  complaint.  She  thinks  It  is 
a  plot — we  are  taking  over  antlcommxmlsm. 
But  if  we  have  succeeded  in  being  so  promi- 
nent In  the  anti-Communist  movement,  we 
are  willing  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the 
Mrs.  Dlilings.  At  this  time  we  also  salute 
Bernard  Baruch:  David  Dubinsky,  great  anti- 
Communist  labor  leader;  Abraham  Cahan, 
editor  of  the  Jewish  DaUy  Forward;  and 
countless  others.  They  are  true  to  their 
Jewish  tradition,  becaure  they  hate  ccm- 
muiiism. 

We  are,  naturally,  all  proud  of  Israel, 
world's  newest  state.  It  Is  said  that  Russia 
supported  Israel  In  the  United  Nations.  But 
at  the  height  of  Russia's  so-called  support  of 
Israel,  Zionism  was  a  crime  In  Russia.  It 
still  is  a  crime.  Russia  never  denied  these 
facts  because  these  days  there  are  too  many 
witnesses,  too  many  Jews  who  have  somehow 
escaped  from  their  prisons,  and  who  have 
personal  knowledge  of  Jewish  sufferings. 

Now  Russia  Is  turning  against  Zionism,  be- 
cause It  win  tolerate  no  movement  except 
communism,  no  thoughts  except  commu- 
nistic thoughts,  no  nationalism  except  Rus- 
sian nationalism,  and  no  freedom  except  free- 
dom for  communism. 

It  is  significant  that  a  few  months  ago  the 
Communist  Party  In  Israel  suffered  an  over- 
whelming defeat.  The  Israeli  people  will  have 
none  of  this  enslaving  Stalinist  doctrine. 
Israel,  being  truly  Jewish  in  spirit,  will  never 
go  Communist. 

And  If  Israel  ever  does  go  Communist,  It 
will  not  be  Israel. 

Americans  of  Jewish  faith  will  fight  for" 
America  when  necessary,  as  they  always  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  task  of  the 
American  Jewish  League  Against  Commu- 
nism today,  and  of  the  corresponding  Chris- 
tian organizations,  is  to  educate  our  so-called 
intellectuals,  some  of  whom,  terribly  con- 
fused, are  Infecting  high  circles  with  anti- 
American  propaganda.  They  represent  a  tre- 
mendous victory  for  Josef  Stalin  in  these 
United  States. 

But,  worst  of  all,  they  are  seeking  to  cor- 
rupt our  youth.  We  must  resell  America  to 
our  youth.  We  must  reveal  to  them  the  hor- 
rible truth  about  communism,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  way  of  life — the  way  of 
freedom. 

I  salute  this  first  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  League  Against  Communism.  In 
the  name  of  Judaism,  and  true  Americanism, 
and  of  liberty  and  peace  for  all  men,  I  be- 
speak for  our  organization  early  fulfiUment 
of  all  Its  Ideals. 


The  President's  Message  to  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Wednesday,  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Aprti  11).  1949 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  message  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  to  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  when  it 
was  assembled  in  convention  in  Wash- 
ington on  March  31.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  March  31,  1949. 
To  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress: 

At  no  time  In  our  history  has  It  ever  been 
more  Important  for  the  United  States  to 
develop  and  conserve  its  natural  resources. 
The  entire  democratic  world  has  rallied  to 
our  leadership  in  its  quest  for  a  durable  peace 
In  the  years  which  have  followed  World  War 
n.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  not  sought 
this  position  of  leadership,  we  must  face 
this  responsibility  squarely  and  carry  It 
through.  To  achieve  the  task  which  history 
has  laid  upon  our  shoulders  we  must  make 
certain  that  our  own  economy  is  as  strong 
and  as  healthy  as  we  can  make  it. 

You  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congre.ss  are  engaged  in  an  important  phase 
of  the  work  which  must  be  done  to  keep  our 
national  potential  operating  at  its  highest 
degree  of  efficiency.  For  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury your  organization  has  guided  the  de- 
velopment of  our  water  and  land  resources, 
aiding  In  the  vital  work  of  flood  prevention, 
irrigation,  reforestation,  and  the  creation  of 
electric  power  at  ever  lower  costs. 

I  know  that  your  efforts  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come  will  continue  to  be  progressiva 
and  effective,  and  that  your  true  reward  for 
this  work  will  rest  in  the  knowledge  that  it 
has  aided  your  Nation. 

Habst  S.  TauMAH. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii 


•       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  joint  resolution 
passed  recently  by  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota : 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  admit  the  Terri- 
tories of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  statehood 
-  Whereas  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii have  applied  to  be  admitted  to  state- 
hood; and 

Whereas  these  Territories  have  long  been 
valued  possessions  of  these  United  States, 
and  the  fjeople  thereof  in  times  of  both  peace 
and   war   have   demonstrated   their   loyalty. 
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their  •pint  ai  artf  — crtflo.  ttoelr  tnMtworthl- 
HMs.  and  thetr  abilities  to  be  good  citizen*: 

Whereas  the  Trrrltorlea  of  Alaaka  and  Ha- 
waii an  important  outpoata  in  the  prcserva- 
tion  of  world  peace  and  In  the  defense  of 
the  sboree  of  the  continental  llmiu  of  these 
United  States,  and  their  admittance  to  itate- 
bood  will  strengthen  the  position  of  these 
territories  in  the  defense  of  our  shores  and 
In  the  maintenance  at  world  peace:  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  ihese  Territories  are 
capable  oi  self-governmcui  and  are  desirous 
of  Joining  the  fsmlly  of  States  comprising 
ttata  American  Republic:  Mow.  therefore,  be 
it 

Jiesolr<rd  by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Minnesota  m  regular  session  assembled. 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
rsq)ectfxilly  urged  to  admit  the  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  statehood  and  that 
the  necessary  enabling  legislation  therefor 
be  enacted  during  the  current  session  of 
Congress:    be   It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  Is  instructed  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
BspraMntatlres  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
ca^  Msmber  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Mlnncaota. 

JORK  Q.  Haitlk. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
C.  Elmkb  AMOKsaoir, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted  by  house  of  representatives,  ths 
Iftth  day  of  AprU  1M9. 

G.  H.  Lkabt. 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Adopted  by  senate.  I9th  day  of  AprU  1049. 

H.  a.  8o«axT, 

Secretory  of   the   Senate. 
Approved  April  21.  1»49. 

LCTHXa  W.  TOTrWCDAHl, 

Ccvernor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Plied  April  21.  1049. 

linn  Holm. 
Seeretmry  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or   UARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  11  (legislative  day  oi 
Monday.  AprU  11\  1949 

Mr.  CCXJNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Motor  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoiAifl.  who  has  shown  great  leadership 
against  Russian  imperialism  In  China. 
hu  made  a  most  interesting  contribu- 
tkm  to  this  timely  question  in  an  article 
appearing  In  the  current  issue  of  Na- 
tional Republic.  Because  of  the  schol- 
arly treatment  of  thii  issue  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and  becau.«:e  a 
rcMling  of  the  article  will  prove  most 
kCBCflclal  to  Members  of  Congress.  I  asic 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  t)e  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressionai.  Rec- 

CMI». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

•ussiAir    iMrxsiAusM    nt   cbuia 

(By  Hon.  P*T«tcK  A.  McCAaaAN.  United  States 
Senator  from  Nevada ) 

It  Is  a  tragic  cclu  .  once  that  tlie  poiituai 
Tvoatssance  of  China  tegan  during  the  ^reat 
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While  the  Chinese  peo- 
to  organize  against  their 
the  nations  of  Europe  and 
of  the  internal  dls- 
imdertake  imperialist  ad- 
made    the   rebirth    of   the 
iz  ipossible. 

persistent  and  successful 
bein  Rtissla.     Long  after  the 
wwers     surrendered     their 
China  and  their  multitude 
the  Soviet  Union  con- 
upon  the  Chinese  people. 
Communist  drive  to  subjugate 
has  its  roots  in  three 
expansionism,  both  In 
Late  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
la|inched  an  eastward  move- 
their  holdings  to   the 
the  Miiscovite  approached 
foiiid  the  fertile  regions  of  the 
ten  ipting  prize.    This  area  was 
of  the  Manchu  rulers  who 
In   1644.     As  long  as  the 
Remained  strong,  the  czarlst 
kept  in  check.     It  was  not 
Manchu  disintegration  in 
rentury   that   Russia   could 
lands. 
,  a  Cossack  exploring  ex- 
down  the  Amur  River,  all 
Ol^hotsk  Sea.    The  governor  of 
ced  by  the  survey  that  the 
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Solon  tribes  from  the  up- 
Amur  and  its  tributaries, 
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the  following  year, 
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the  Manchus,  still  occupied 
of  China,  temporarily 
attempts    to    eradicate 
considered  a  minor  trans- 
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the  Amur.    Another  strong 
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of  Albazln  suffered  defeat 
er.     A  second  try  2  years 
and  Stepano  lost  his 
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troops  with  400  guns,  the  Rtissians  were  able 
to  hold  out  for  3  years  in  entrenchments. 
although  their  niunber  was  reduced  by  ene- 
my fire  and  disease. 

K'ang  Hsl  was  greatly  concerned  over  the 
turbulent  relations  with  Russia.  A  man  of 
great  character  and  ability,  he  sought  to 
bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  all  his  people. 
He  was  more  Interested  in  advancing  the 
agriculture  of  China  than  Ln  pursuing  the 
useless  wars  with  his  northern  neighbor. 
The  Emperor  set  aside  his  pride  and  made 
friendly  overtures  to  bumptious  Czar  Peter  I 
(the  Great).  A  meeting  of  eml.ssaries  finally 
took  place  at  Nerchinsk  in  1689  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  tiirough  the  mediation  of  2 
Jesuit  missionaries. 

The  Nerchinsk  pact  required  tlie  evacua- 
tion of  Albazln  and  fixed  the  border  between 
China  and  Russia  along  the  Hsing  An  Range 
and  the  Argun  River.  It  provided,  however, 
for  the  establishment  of  conunercial  rela- 
tions between  the  2  countries. 

The  principal  significance  of  the  treaty  is 
that  it  was  the  first  agreement  with  a  Eiiro- 
pean  power  and  was  the  basis  of  Sino-Rus- 
sian  relations  for  170  years,  with  only  slight 
modifications.  It  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
extraterritorial  agreements  signed  with  west- 
ern powers  in  recent  times  by  providing  that 
nationals  of  one  country  who  committed 
crimes  in  the  territory  of  the  other  would  be 
sent  home  for  punishment.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  K'ang  Hsi  should  have  agreed  to 
these  terms.  He  was,  after  all,  a  foreigner  in 
China  himself,  and  during  the  early  dec- 
ades of  Manchu  rule  two  systenas  of  law  were 
administered  in  the  country;  the  traditional 
Chinese  law  for  the  natives  and  Manchu  law 
for  the  conquerors. 

To  a  large  extent  Russian  violations  of 
Chinese  territory  had  been  the  work  of  free- 
booters, adventurers,  and  bands  of  crimi- 
nals. They  were  not  the  official  troops  of 
the  Czar,  although  they  had  his  blessing  and 
encouragement,  and  often  the  outright  help 
of  the  Siberian  governor.  These  transgres- 
sions continued  on  a  reduced  scale,  but  for 
more  than  150  years  there  was  no  serious 
clash. 

Peter  looked  toward  Europe.  He  and  his 
successors  organized  Russian  diplomacy  and 
military  strength  for  a  march  westward,  with 
conquest  of  the  Ballians,  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Black  Sea  area  their  principal  objectives.  It 
was  not  until  these  expansionist  dreams  were 
blocked  by  the  western  powers  that  the  czars 
concentrated  their  major  efforts  In  the  East. 

By  that  time  China  was  no  longer  a  strong 
nation.  Politically,  economically,  and  mili- 
tarily, the  once  mighty  empire  was  on  the 
European  level  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy. 
The  firm  grip  of  the  Manchus  had  relaxed 
and  rotted  away.  France  and  Britain  in 
their  global  imperialism  had  already  forced 
their  way  Into  China,  having  humbled  the 
Emperor  In  military  conflict.  The  so-called 
opium  war  with  Britahi  (1840-42)  had  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  the  Impotence  of 
China  and  fired  the  starting  gun  for  an  Im- 
perialist race  which  continues  to  this  day. 

The  new  Russian  drive  on  Chinese  terri- 
tory was  initiated  under  the  management 
of  Muravlev.  who  was  made  East  Siberian 
governor  in  1847.  The  capable  czarlst  pro- 
consul— who  was  rewarded  for  his  work  by 
the  title  "Count  of  Amur" — opened  his  cam- 
paign by  ordering  thorough  exploration  of 
the  Okhotsk  coast  and  the  Amur  estuary. 
He  fortified  his  position  by  building  a  num- 
ber of  strong  points  in  his  domain,  among 
them  Nikolaevsk  (1850).  which  was#the 
strongest  Russian  naval  base  in  the  Pacific 
until  the  rise  of  Vladivostok.  The  governor 
began  the  Russian  infiltration  of  Sakhalieu 
Island,  then  held  by  the  Chinese. 

In  1854,  Miiravlev  descended  the  Amur  with 
1.000  men  to  study  the  military  strength  of 
the  Manchu  garrisons.  Convinced  of  their 
weakness,  he  laid  plans  for  extending  Rvis- 
sian  possessions. 


While  Muraviev  was  exjilorlng  the  Par 
Eastern  field,  Nicholas  I  was  being  dissuaded 
from  further  Balkan  adventures  by  the  vic- 
torious allied  armies  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Sardinia  in  the  disastrous  Crimean  War  of 
1853-56.  The  czar  died  In  1855,  heartbroken 
at  the  humiliation  of  his  poorly  organized 
army.  His  successor  was  the  mystic  and 
ambitious  Alexander  11. 

The  Crimean  defeat,  plus  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  Britain  to  Russian  expansion  in 
the  Middle  East,  now  made  China  the  focal 
point  of  czarlst  foreign  policy.  After  1856, 
Russian  ships  regularly  plied  the  lower  Amur; 
Khabarovsk  and  Blagoveschensk  were  found- 
ed. The  protests  of  Peking  against  repeated 
violations  of  the  treaty  of  Nerchinsk  and  its 
successors  were  ignored. 

The  progressive  atrophy  of  Manchu  rule 
was  an  open  invitation  to  conquest.  For 
several  years,  the  emperor's  military  forces 
had  been  engaged  with  the  nationalist  Tal- 
plng  rebellion.  These  popular  nationalist 
uprisings  lasted  for  15  years  (1847-62),  laid 
6C0  towns  in  ruins,  and  cost  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese. 

At  the  same  time,  another  conflict  broke 
out  with  England.  Chinese  officials  boarded 
a  vessel  flying  the  British  flag  In  the  Pearl 
River  and  carried  off  members  of  its  crew. 
After  refusal  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
offer  suitable  apologies,  the  English  seized 
the  Canton  forts  and  bombarded  the  city. 
War  was  declared  in  1857,  and  Prime  Minister 
Lord  Palmerston  Invited  America,  Russia, 
and  Prance  to  Join.  The  United  States  and 
Russia  refused,  but  Prance  became  a  military 
ally  in  the  war.  After  temporary  diversion 
of  the  British  forces  by  the  Indian  nnitiny, 
the  allied  fleet  bombarded  Canton  (December 
28)  and  put  a  landing  party  ashore  which 
seized  the  city. 

With  the  southern  metropolis  in  their 
hands,  the  allies  again  tried  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese  Government.  In 
this  endeavor  they  were  Joined  by  the  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  representatives.  The  four 
powers  addressed  similar  notes  to  Peking. 
In  reply,  the  foreign  envoys  were  told  to  deal 
with  lesser  officials.  This  was  rejected,  and 
the  allied  forces  moved  northward.  After 
additional  demands  made  on  the  Chinese,  a 
new  set  of  plenipotentiaries  w^s  offered. 
Although  they  were  acceptable  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  representatives,  they  did 
not  satisfy  the  belligerent  powers. 

While  the  two  neutrals  entered  Into  par- 
leys. Prance  and  Britain  reopened  the  war. 
The  Taku  forts  were  taken,  and  the  allied 
forces  drove  to  Tientsin.  Here  they  were  met 
by  another  set  of  Chinese  envoys,  this  time 
clothed  with  adequate  powers. 

While  China's  difficulties  with  Prance  and 
Britain  were  going  on.  Muravlev  was  using 
the  situation  to  force  signiflcant  territorial 
concessions  in  the  North.  To  support  their 
diplomatic  pressure,  the  Russians  dispatched 
a  flotilla  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechihll.  A  treaty 
was  signed  In  May  1858  at  Algun  by  which 
the  territory  north  of  the  Amur  River — 
which  had  been  expressly  made  a  part  of 
China  by  the  treaty  of  Nerchinsk — was  sur- 
rendered to  Russia.  The  area  east  of  the 
Ussuri  and  Amur  Rivers  was  placed  under 
Joint  administration,  although  in  reality  all 
power  was  exercised  by  the  Russians. 
Russia  secured  the  right  of  free  navigation 
on  the  Amur,  Ussuri,  and  Sungari. 

On  June  13,  negotiations  at  Tientsin  were 
also  completed  and  a  Russo-Chinese  treaty 
was  signed  there,  followed  by  pacts  with 
the  other  three  powers  Involved  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  four  treaties  were  Interlocked 
by  most -favored-nation  clauses  and  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  foreign  missions  In 
Peking,  toleration  of  Christianity,  payment 
of  an  indemnity,  and  liberalized  commercial 
rights.  For  the  first  time.  Russia  was  al- 
lowed to  use  the  water  route  for  shipping 


to  China.     The  treaties  were  to  be  ratified 
within  1  year. 

Russian  Minister  Ignatiev  went  to  Peking 
and  obtained  the  necessary  confirmation 
without  difficulty.  The  Emperor  tried,  how- 
ever, to  evade  ratification  of  the  pacts  with 
the  other  three  powers.  An  allied  flotilla 
sent  up  the  Pelho  River  to  bring  the  Chinese 
ruler  to  heel  was  defeated  by  the  rebuilt 
Taku  forts. 

In  1860,  a  force  of  18,000  men  landed  at 
Peltang  and,  after  beating  the  Chinese  at 
Sinho,  took  the  Taku  forts  from  the  rear. 
A  truce  party  was  arrested  by  the  Chinese, 
tortured  and  Imprisoned  in  Peking,  where 
several  members  died.  Additional  engage- 
ments were  then  fought,  and  by  October  13. 
1860,  Peking  was  In  the  hands  of  the  allied 
soldiers,  the  flrst  Europeans  to  seize  the 
ancient  capital. 

During  the  allied  advance,  General  Igna- 
tie-  played  a  crafty  game  of  double-edged 
diplomacy.  He  offered  the  Manchu  court 
Russian  assistance  in  the  form  of  guns  and 
supplies.  Later  he  injected  himself  Into 
the  peace  tallts  as  mediator,  eventually  per- 
suading the  foreigners  to  evacuate  Peking. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Riisslans 
threatened  to  send  a  flotilla  into  Peltang  un- 
less additional  concessions  were  granted  in 
repayment  for  Ignatlev's  help. 

Ignatiev's  maneuver  was  one  which  Russia 
has  employed  with  great  success  In  her  en- 
tire history.  The  Czars  as  well  as  the  Bol- 
shevik dictators  have  always  posed  behind 
the  mask  of  protector  of  the  weak  and  down- 
trodden. It  Is  their  hallmark  of  aggression, 
their  keystone  of  imperialist  strategy*.  In 
Europe,  St.  Petersbm"g  was  working  desper- 
ately to  convince  the  Balkan  states  under 
Turkish  suzerainty,  as  well  as  the  skeptical 
powers  lurking  around  the  future  empire 
which  the  Czars  had  staked  out  for  them- 
selves, that  Russia  was  the  protector  of  the 
little  nations  and  the  patron  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Soviet  propaganda  today  Is  an 
endless  rep>etition  of  the  same  theme.  For- 
tunately for  Europe,  the  powers  were  seldom 
deceived  by  these  pious  utterances  and  were 
always  quick  to  unite  into  a  coalition  against 
Balkan  adventures,  at  least  until  the  pre- 
liminary diplomatic  skirmishes  tliat  led  to 
World  War  I. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  restored  In  China, 
Ignatiev  came  to  demand  his  reward.  The 
treaty  which  he  squeezed  from  the  Emperor 
at  Peking  surrendered  the  Jointly  adminis- 
tered maritime  province  east  of  the  Ussuri 
River  to  Russia.  To  assure  proper  tokens  of 
gratitude  from  the  Manchus.  the  Russians 
took  the  precaution  of  sending  a  naval  squad- 
ron into  Hal  Shen  Wei,  4  months  before 
the  treaty  was  signed  In  November  1860.  This 
Chinese  city  was  given  the  prophetic  Rus- 
sian name  Vladivostok — Conqueror  of  the 
East. 

Still  the  Czars'  hunger  was  not  satisfied. 
For  years,  their  ambition  had  been  to  secure 
an  ice-free  port.  Although  Vladivostok  was 
frozen  for  less  time  than  the  other  Russian 
harbors,  it  was  not  wholly  free  of  ice  all  year 
round.  In  Etux)pe.  the  repeated  sallies  at  the 
BallEan  ports  had  been  checked  by  the  pow- 
ers, so  Czarlst  territorial  marauding  was  di- 
rected again  at  China.  StepM  were  taken  to 
colonize  the  newly  acquired  lands  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  one-half  million 
Russians  were  settled  there.  The  Amur  be- 
came a  highway  of  communication,  ships 
during  the  summer,  sleds  in  winter. 

In  Peking,  the  Government  looked  with 
Jtistlflable  concern  on  the  busy  activity  north 
of  the  Amur.  To  counteract  these  measures, 
Chinese  colonists  were  sent  into  the  area 
south  of  the  river.  Port  Arthur  was  built 
up,  arsenals  were  constructed  at  Klrin  and 
Mukden,  and  the  Amur  garrisons  were  re- 
inforced. 

In  1866,  a  series  of  uprisings  broke  out 
among  the  Mohammedans  of  Slnkiang  Prov- 


ince. These  disttirbances  lasted  12  years 
and  eventually  spread  to  the  general  popula- 
tion, reaching  into  the  heart  of  tlie  Empire. 
With  monotonous  consistency,  the  Rustfans 
availed  themselves  of  the  preoccupation  of 
the  Manchus  and,  in  1871,  their  troops  seized 
Kuldja  and  occupied  the  III  district  of 
Slnkiang.  It  was  solemnly  promised  that 
the  occupation  was  a  temporary  measure 
and  that  the  territory  would  be  restored 
whenever  the  sovereigiity  of  Peking  was  re- 
established and  order  could  be  maintained. 

After  the  relMls  were  put  down,  an  envoy 
was  sent  to  Russia  to  remind  the  Czar  of  his 
promise.  Nerotiations  resulted  in  the  Treaty 
of  Uvadla  (1879)  which  imposed  terms  on 
China  showing  clearly  that  Russia  had  no 
intentions  of  movmg  out  of  Sinlciang.  The 
rich  western  area  of  III,  Including  the  fertile 
Tekes  River  Valley  and  the  city  of  Tarkand. 
as  well  as  the  strategic  passes  of  the  Tienshan 
Range,  were  to  be  ceded  to  Russia.  For  re- 
turn of  a  small  portion  of  the  Kuldja  dis- 
trict, China  was  to  pay  an  occupation  in- 
demnity of  5.000,000  rubles.  Russia  was 
granted  the  right  to  open  a  trade  route  from 
Hankow  to  Suchow  and  from  there  to  Kuldja 
and  Siberia,  and  to  establish  eatwrao  sta- 
tions in  36  frontier  towns.  ConoMalona  were 
also  wrung  in  Manchuria:  Russia  received 
the  right  to  navigate  the  Sungari  RIvct. 

The  government  refused  to  accept  the 
Livadia  settlement  and  preparations  were 
made  for  war  with  Russia.  After  calmer  de- 
liberation, a  second  envoy  was  sent  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  pact.  The  result  was  the  treaty 
of  St.  Petersburg  (1881)  which  provided  for 
the  return  of  additional  territory,  including 
the  mountain  passes.  Some  of  the  other 
objectionable  features  of  the  earlier  treaty 
were  modified,  but  the  Indemnity  was  raised 
to  9,000,000. 

During  the  Slnkiang  affair.  Russian  ambi- 
tion was  again  frustrated  in  Europe.  Seizing 
upon  the  suppression  by  the  Sultan  of  a 
minor  rebellion  in  Bulgaria,  Alexander  n  put 
on  his  mask  of  protector  of  the  downtrodden 
and  sent  ills  troops  into  the  Balkans.  The 
armies  of  the  disintegrating  Ottoman  empire 
were  driven  back  and  the  Sultan  required 
to  make  extensive  concessions.  The  treaty  of 
San  Stefano  (March  3,  1878)  made  Russia 
master  of  the  Balkans  and  put  the  Darda- 
nelles within  her  sphere  of  influence. 

The  western  powers  could  not  permit  such 
a  vast  extension  of  Russian  hegemony  in 
eastern  Europe.  The  sweeping  gains  made 
at  San  Stefano  crystallized  another  coalition 
against  Russia,  and  the  czar  was  forced  to 
renegotiate  the  pact  at  a  congress  of  powers 
in  Berlin.  The  new  treaty  (July  13,  1878) 
wiped  out  vlrtuaiiy  everythmg  Alexander 
had  won  from  the  Sultan.  His  dream  of  a 
Ballcan  empire  was  blotted  out. 

The  humiliating  defeat  suffered  by  the 
czar  on  the  diplomatic  front,  plus  the  in- 
efficiency and  corruption  In  the  armed  forces 
which  were  revealed  during  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war.  greatly  stimulated  the  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  autocratic  regime. 
Terrorist  activity  gripped  Russia,  and  Alex- 
ander n  liimself  was  killed  by  a  bomb  In 
1881. 

Alexander  m  devoted  his  energies  to  sup- 
pressing discontent  and  to  consolidating  his 
empire.  He  undertook  a  program  of  Ruasi- 
flcatlon  and  economic  reforms.  The  foreign 
adventures  luider  his  rule  were  confined 
largely  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

In  1894,  Nicholas  n  came  to  tlie  tiirone. 
Tills  untalented  remnant  of  the  Romanov 
family  was  driven  by  an  unbridled  ambition 
which  plimged  both  Europe  and  Asia  into 
warfare.  With  the  reign  of  Nicholas  there 
also  came  a  realignment  of  Par  Eastern  p>cw- 
er  politics.  A  new  Astatic  nation  rose  to 
challenge  the  hitherto  unchecked  invasions 
of  European  states:  Japan. 
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Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobd.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Joseph 
AJsop  from  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  April  15.  1949: 

la  Tai  Wamt 


Washtnctow. — For  th«  v«*  ■w)a*tty  of 
Americans  «ho  bar*  not  rtodlad  imr  ttra- 
ttgic  commitzncnU  and  n«cc«lt>e«.  it  would 
ba  DatiBml  «o  aak.  "Wbcre  ia  Tal  Wan?"  The 
tmmmr  it  tfeat  Tai  Wan  ta  the  oOctal  name  of 
ItaRnom.  tb«  big.  rich,  monntatiioiia  Island 
off  tbm  Cblna  coast,  that  was  handed  over  to 
the  Chinese  OoTemment  after  the  Japanese 
surrender. 

These  particular  Items  from  the  geography 
■etaoolbooks.  are  relcrant  at  the  moment  for 
a  slmiilc  but  rather  dlstxirbing  reason.  The 
Chinese  OoTcmment  that  now  holds  Tal  Wan 
la  In  the  last  stages  of  coUapatng  under  the 
attack  (rf  Its  Communist  rtral.  Tet  the 
I,  planners,  and  policy- 
are  uBhavplty  coBTinccd  that  Tal 
In  friendly  hands  tf  our 
pcattlon  la  to  be  aafe- 
guarded. 

On-the-spot  repeats  from  the  Far  last  will 
sborvly  sppear  In  thte  space.  Meanwhile,  the 
best  Waahtngtco  cattMaM  oi  the  Chinese 
situation  ia  UuU  tb«  CoaamwnlaU  wiU  be  able 
to  gain  control  of  all  metropolitan  China 
within  about  18  months.  They  have  three 
immediate  objectlTcs:  First,  to  liquidate 
Generallaatmo  Chiang  Kai-Shck'a  remaining 
armiaa,  whiefa  now  guard  the  approaches  to 

_,_^ ,  to  occupy  the  coast  ports, 

aspsciaUy   ^>*ft"g**»«    and    Canton,    and 

third,  to  Itqutdate  the  Matlonaliat  armies  in 
northwest  China,  with  headqxiartcrs  at  &iaa 
OB  the  Yellow  River. 

TO  SBAL  wxra  WAS  uiaaa 
t>Dee  these  gains  ba^c  been  made,  the  rest 
will  be  easy  fcjr  them.  South  China  Is  ftL4 
war-lord  land.  The  CaaBaKoyst  technique 
wlU  lUMloubtcdly  be  tn  sMke  Individual  deals 
wttb  the  leading  provincial  magnates  like 
Liu  Wenbuei  In  Ssechuan  and  Lu  Han  tn 
Yunnan.  When  these  men  hare  formally 
lacrnniwd  47wt*ii-*"^  pradoaatBance.  they 

the  war-l«Bd  pMvtnees  over  which  the  Com- 
m^i'**^  fn^wiiauiil  will  probably  eeck  full 
•athortty  is  the  great  inland  nation  within 
n  natton.  PaschMan. 

■Ifkaaan  mwilht  is  the  period  given  for 
tka  aBtlrt  procesa.  including  tha  allaalnauon 
of  th«  last  war  lord.  It  U  rldlcvlously  opU- 
mlstlc  to  believe  the  Chinasa  Communists 
bare  not  the  rcsotircas  to  organlat  China,  as 
■oma  self-dehidlng  persons,  even  among 
American  polley  Biakers,  used  to  argtia. 
After  al).  ChlBS  hm  bsen  crganlaed  by  no 
>«aa  than  eight  iBpartal  djwaatlca.  ttatf  the 
first  true  Chlnaa*  aaiplra  was  wtaMlrttd  by 
the  Emperor  Chm  Shlh  Buaag  Tl.  And  the 
dynasuc  conquffrors  ail  posaaaHd  pocrer  ra- 

cofnmunieaaiatt  than  do  the  Chlnaas  Coat- 

munis  ta. 

Thu  result  has.  of  ojurae,  al«s|a  feaas  aoB» 
tcnipiated  by  our  Ciuna  pbltcy, 
cooeistsd  in  dfilag  notlilng  affsctlva 
no  one  quite  knew  what  to  do. 
Tal  Wan.  la  the  hitrh.  becsuae  the  only  stra- 
ratJOBalla^tloo  of  our  bankrupt  China 


policy  haa  been 

Pactflc  position 

Tba  fact  that 
and    therefore 
ure  has  be4>n  and 
one  can  Ignore  th< 
pletes   the   Island 
through  Okinawa 
rhlnssr  Oonunun 
mimtsts  remain 
CHie  must  be 
Pacific  »tra-egy  wli; 
oar  forward 


tiat 


wa  would  guard  otir 
fr^m  the  islands. 

plan  la  economically, 
politically  fondooaicd  to  fail- 
le being  H»«»"^     But  no 
fact  that  Tal  Wan  corn- 
chain   from  Japan  down 
If  Tai  Wsn  goes  to  the 
and  the  Chlneae  Com- 
to  lioacow  (as  every- 
for  them  to  do) ,  our 
be  down  the  drain.    For 
will  be  flanked. 
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For  the  prcaant 
governor  ia  one  of 
erala.  Chen  Cheng 
trained    there    by 
Gen.  Sun  Li- Jen. 
tbas    Uberated 
exists  because  of 
tiaelesa  refugees 
this  flood  has 
tamed  back  by 
American  promises 
appropriation  for 
who  are  non 
Chinese  occupatloi , 
fer  American  rule . 
money  will  keep 

The  trouble,  In 
future,  when  the 
eminent  will  be 
province.    If  we 
successors  to  Chiang 
will  be  excellent, 
mosa  was  approvec 
loophole  may  exist 
zner  Japanese 
no  Japanese  peace 

Tet.  the  truth 
Ing  to  have  to 
manner,  and  keep 
or  we  are  going 
virtuous  generalities 
Communists,  and 
flanked.    This  is 
recognized  frankly 
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picturesque  sect 
facility  with  w 
parts  of  the  Unit 
interesting  and 
the  pleasure  of 
follows ; 


Hal  Wan   la  safe.     The 
he  ablest  nationalist  gen- 
Defense  forces  are  being 
the    American-associated 
ho  led  part  of  the  army 
A    grave    problem 
enormous  influui  of  rich, 
fr^m  the  China  coast.    But 
dammed  and  is  being 
Chen,  in  return  for 
of  a  large  part  of  the  CCA 
al  Wan.    The  Formosans, 
tribesmen,  detest  the 
and  would  actually  pre- 
But  perhaps   the   ECA 
qtiiet. 
sliort,  ia  not  now,  but  in  the 
[Thlnese  Communist  Gov- 
to  claim  this  off-shore 
r^ognize  them  as  the  legal 
Kai-shek,  their  claim 
Chiang's  claim  to  Pcr- 
long  ago.    A  slender  legal 
since  Tal  Wan  was  a  for- 
n.  and  there  has  been 
treaty. 
r4malns.    Either  we  are  go- 
In  a  hard,  Inunoral 
ral  Wan  In  friendly  hands, 
go  on  prating  the  same 
see  Tai  Wan  pass  to  the 
find  our  Paciflc  position 
sort  of  truth  that  is  best 
and  early. 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  present  herewith 
an  article  prep&r  sd  by  the  West  Virginia 
Industrial  and  Publicity  Commissioa. 
giving  some  deta  is  regarding  one  of  the 
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carpet  the  aurrounding 
la  a  native  wUdfluwer  of 


to  this  half  • 
the  opening  of  the  flrat 
Focahontae  coal  field  in 


1983.  Even  as  the  flrst  tons  of  black  mineral 
were  lifted  from  the  earth,  Bluetleld  began 
to  grow.  Railroad  facilities  were  rapidly 
constructed  to  expedite  handling  of  the 
atate'a  most  abundant  and  valuable  natural 
resource.  Today  the  gUctaMlBf  steel  tracka 
of  two  great  railway  companlaa.  with  shops, 
sidings,  and  yards  In  Bluefleld.  are  aimed 
at  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
Nation.     •     •     • 

As  a  single  Index  to  Bltiefleld'a  future 
bijsiness  prospects,  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad  has  Just  completed  a  modem  flve- 
alory  $1,000,000  oflttce  building.  The  same 
company  also  plans  to  spend  113,000,000 
solely  for  the  Improvement  of  an  Important 
tunnel  a  few  miles  west  of  the  city.  An- 
other recent  addition  to  BlueQelds  skyline 
Is  the  municipally  operated  800-car  parking 
building. 

A  progressive  and  hard  working  chamber 
of  commerce  haa  promoted  Bluefleld  as  "Na- 
tures  air-conditioned  city."  Owing  to  the 
high  altitude,  tlie  summer  temperature  sel- 
dom reaches  »0  degrees.  Occaaionally  It 
does,  however,  and  then  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce IS  obliged  to  serve  free  lemonade  on 
downtown  streets. 

A  few  miles  northwest  of  the  city,  on  U.  S. 
Route  52,  stands  a  towering  example  of  na- 
ture's handiwork.  Here  time  and  the 
weather  have  worlced  together  to  produce 
Pinnacle  Rock.  A  huge  mass  of  eroded 
stone  resembling  a  giant  cockscomb,  which 
Is  the  principal  feature  of  a  public  recrea- 
tion area  developed  and  maintained  by  the 
State   conservation   commlaaion. 

A  climb  up  a  winding  pathway  of  natural 
stone  steps  to  a  flat  surface  near  the  top  of 
the  formation  ia  not  dif&cult.  From  there 
one  is  afforded  a  pleasing  view  of  the  rolling 
and,  in  some  directions,  mountainous  coun- 
tryside. 

K  good  place  to  cool  off  on  a  hot  summer's 
day  is  In  the  Pocahontaa  exhibition  mine. 
which  is  located  but  a  few  miles  from  Pin- 
nacle Rock.  It  can  be  reached  by  turning 
south  from  U  S  52  at  the  town  of  Freeman. 
The  concrete  road  leading  to  the  only  show 
mine  in  the  world  la  narrow  in  spots,  but 
the  trip  ia  short  and  well  worth  while. 

It  is  possible  for  sightseers  to  walk  oi 
drive  their  automobiles  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  mine,  for  here  the  famous 
No.  3  Pocahontas  coal  seam,  is  over  ll>/2  feet 
high.  Almost  every  operation  in  ordinary 
coal  mining  can  be  viewed  by  visitors  from 
tba  upholstered  comfort  of  their  cars.  Ad- 
mlflMon  is  free. 

When  en  route  to  the  mine  take  a  good  look 
at  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Bramwell, 
m  the  1800's  the  home  of  bUlionalre  coal 
operators.  It  Is  a  veritable  picture-book 
Tillage,  with  narrow  streets  flanked  by  stone 
fences  covered  with  flowering  vines.  Here 
the  Blueetone  River  flows  placidly  through 
the  heart  of  what  once  was  the  richest  town 
of  its  size  in  America,  perhaps  the  world. 


AifaussiaB  of  Israel  to  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HEUER 


Of  TRB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRlBBNTATIVn 
Wednesday.  May  11, 1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rrc- 
OB»,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  7,  1949: 

VM  aiiom.»  >■>  aooau  taui  sjo  soMrr  uhuo. 
sa  naMaaa 

It  becomes  Incrcaaingly  dllBcult  to  ladar- 
stand  why  there  should  be  further  fuas  and 
delay  over  admitting  larael  to  its  rlghtlui 
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place  among  the  United  Nations.  Nobody 
free  of  prejudice  doubts  the  Integrity  and 
good  intentions  of  the  new  little  State  of 
Israel.  Nor  its  independence,  nor  its  demo- 
cratic principles. 

Its  willingness  to  cooperate  In  peace  and 
world  progress  must  be  clear  to  all,  as  are 
its  ideals  as  a  state  and  its  ambltlona,  which, 
aa  they  are  realized,  will  influence  for  the 
better  all  life  and  modes  of  life  in  the  Near 
East.  There  are  a  number  of  nations  al- 
ready accepted  into  the  United  Nations, 
brotherhood  of  peoples,  whose  ideals  of 
brotherhood  are  far,  far  below  those  of  Israel. 

Things  are  not  all  settled  yet  in  Israel, 
say  those  who  still  want  Israel  excluded. 
The  argument  takes  on  the  identity  of  a 
subterfuge  when  we  consider  China  and 
Greece  and  look  back  at  Poland,  whose 
boundaries  were  not  even  set  when  she  was 
admitted.  The  years  of  uncertainty  that 
Israel  has  experienced  were  years  spent  In 
resisting  aggression.  They  should  be  evi- 
dence of  her  need  for  UN  membership  and 
UN  protection,  although  she  has  demon- 
strated her  ability  to  take  care  of  herself. 

One  of  the  least  tenable  of  the  arguments 
now  advanced  for  continuing  to  mount  delay 
upon  delay  is  the  one  that  cites  the  questions 
of  Arab  refugees  and  the  future  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  holy  places.  These  are  questions, 
it  is  said,  that  must  be  settled  between  Israel 
and  other  states.  But  other  nations  Involved 
in  their  settlement  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations.     Six  of  them  are  Arab  states. 

What  could  simple  common  sense  dictate 
more  sensibly  than  to  gather  Israel  into  the 
fold  with  the  others  and  then  help  them  all, 
as  brother  nations  to  settle  their  differences? 
As  it  Is  now,  the  UN  is  in  the  false  position 
of  seeming  to  support  its  members  against 
the  state  it  excludes. 

It  ia  time  for  an  end  to  the  shadow  boxing 
and  double  talk.  Israel's  decency,  democ- 
racy efficiency,  and  valor  have  long  since  been 
proven.  As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
she  will  add  strength  and  integrity  to  that 
world  organization  of  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  integrity  are  expected.  Her 
exclusion  can  only  be  a  blot  on  the  United 
Nations'  good  name. 


Children's  Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

OF   PKITNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  radio  speech 
given  by  me  over  Station  WLOA.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  Sunday,  May  1,  1949: 

A  Congressman's  lot  is  a  happy  one.  on  oc- 
casion, and  this  is  one  of  those  occasions,  for 
of  aU  things,  I'm  going  to  talk  about  an  in- 
fant prodigy.  There  is  an  affinity,  you  know, 
between  Congressmen  and  babies,  and  I've 
kissed  my  share.  This  baby,  though.  Is  a 
very  special  youngster  and  one  that  belongs 
to  tis  all — the  infant  prodigy  of  the  United 
Nations — the  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund. 

I  laid  this  prodigy  belongs  to  us  aU,  and 
tt  dace,  not  only  to  us  but  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  They  have  adopted  it — made 
tt  their  own — and  they  are  proud  of  it  aa  X 
aan  proud  and  happy  to  report  to  you  today 
on  what  is  going  on  In  the  children  a  fund. 

And  111  talk  to  you  as  a  Congresaman. 
Importing  back  to  you  on  hew  nome  of  your 
money,   cuUccted    through    taxM.   has    been 


spent  these  last  2  years  by  ths  United  Na- 
tions through  Its  chUdren's  fund. 

It's  no  great  sum  you  have  spent — abotit 
80  cents  apiece  so  far — but  80  cents  from 
each  of  you  adds  up  to  quite  a  little  aum — 
about  $56,000,000.  That'a  what  the  United 
States  Government  has  put  Into  the  kitty 
to  date  to  keep  the  work  of  the  children's 
fund  going.  It  matches  what  other  govern- 
ments give  on  the  basis  of  $2.50  for  every 
dollar.  And,  as  an  American,  and  aa  a  Con- 
gressman, I  am  proud  of  the  part  we  have 
had  in  thia  undertaking.  We  have  done  no 
more  than  we  should  but  we  have  done  that. 

Another  Representative  from  Pittsburgh, 
my  colleague  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee [James  Pulton],  proposed  the  bill 
making  this  money  available  to  the  world's 
children,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  supported  the  proposal.  And 
now,  what's  been  done  with  our  money — and 
that  other  governments  have  put  into  the  till 
of  the  International  ChUdren's  Emergency 
Fund? 

Well,  every  day  nearly  4.500.000  children 
and  mothers — 4.500,000,  mind  you — sit  down 
to  a  good  nourishing  meal  that  the  chUdren's 
fund  has  helped  to  provide.  It's  not  much 
of  a  meal  by  our  standards — ^far  less  than 
a  school  lunch — but  it's  got  in  it  what  grow- 
ing children  need,  and  what  many  of  them 
would  not  have  if  it  were  not  for  the  chU- 
dren's fund. 

They  have  a  little  meat,  meat  out  of  a 
can  for  stew,  a  little  lard  on  their  bread, 
or  some  oleo — Jam  on  occasion — and  always 
mUk.  Milk,  that's  the  big  Item,  as  you 
who  have  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  your 
children  do  not  need  to  be  told.  Those  chil- 
dren around  the  children's  fund  table  get 
not  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  but  a  cup  of  milk 
reconstituted   fr.jm   dried   skim  milk. 

More  than  150,000.000  pounds  of  dried  skim 
milk  have  been  sent  so  far.  That  would 
seem  to  be  about  all  the  dried  skim  milk 
In  the  world — and  It  is  a  sizable  part  of  it. 
And  most  of  it  is  coming  from  the  faims 
of  the  United  States — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  California.  I  like  to  think  of  this  milk 
being  shipped  in  such  great  quantities,  for 
It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  dried  skim  milk 
wasn't  thought  much  of,  at  least  as  far  as 
human  food  was  concerned.  But  here  it  la 
now,  being  gathered  up  in  this  country  and 
shipped  over  the  ocean  to  build  bones  and 
put  flesh  on  milUons  of  yoiuigsters. 

And  how  little  it  costs.  The  fund  has  fig- 
ured out  that  one  of  our  dollars  buys  enough 
dry  skim  mUk  to  give  10  children  a  glass  of 
milk  a  day  for  a  week.  Think  of  it.  Was 
ever  a  dollar  better  spent? 

Well,  besides  getting  this  milk  and  other 
protective  foods,  and,  oh,  yes,  cod-liver  oil — 
gallons  of  it — to  these  millions  of  children, 
the  fund  has  been  helping  to  outfit  them. 
A  dollar  of  the  fund's  money — that's  your 
money  too.  we  are  talking  about — buys 
enough  leather  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  enough 
w^ool  for  a  child's  coat,  and  enough  cotton 
to  make  15  diapers.  And  of  all  the  help 
the  fund  has  given  so  far  it's  doubtful  if 
anything  was  more  appreciated  than  those 
diapers — they're  giving  them  out  10  to  a 
baby,  so  they  tell  me — compliments  of  the 
United  Nations. 

There's  something  else  the  fund  is  doing 
that  is  mightily  appreciated.  It'a  helping 
to  protect  chUdren  from  TB — vaccinating 
them  against  it.  Now  vaccinating  against 
TB  is  not  done  much  in  this  cotmtry.  We 
have  other  ways  of  getting  at  the  problem, 
cheat  X-rays  with  which  to  detect  the  dis- 
ease, hospltaia  where  those  who  have  It  can 
be  brought  baak  to  health,  to  aey  nothing 
of  the  aU-linpeitaa$  laat  ttaa$  there  is  less 
likelihood  tha$  oar  t/UUtmn  will  get  it  in 
the  flxst  place,  since  they  are  so  compar- 
atively weU  off. 

For  the  meet  part  they  have  good  food — 
not  good  hoOBlBg,  but  st  least  fairly  adequate 
warm  clothing  and  shoee.  and 


those  are  the  beat  protective  measures  against 
tuberculosis. 

Well,  now,  in  Europe  and  many  other 
places— children  don't  have  that  protection 
against  TB  and  it  Is  a  leading  cause  of 
death  among  them,  to  aay  nothing  of  what 
It  causea  in  sickness  and  misery.  There  is  s 
way  now  whereby  at  least  the  well  can  be 
given  some  protection  against  It — there's  a 
vaccine  developed — BCG.  And  the  Fund, 
with  the  Scandinavian  Red  Cross  and  the 
World  Health  Organization — is  in  there  vac- 
cinating not  thousands  but  milliona  of  chil- 
dren, in  Europe,  China.  India,  and  soon  It  ex- 
pects to  be  at  work  In  Mexico  and  in  many 
other  countrlea. 

And  how  much  does  that  protection  cost? 
Well,  one  of  your  dollars  pays  for  testing 
and  vaccinating  8  children  against  tubercu- 
losis. Think  of  It—one  dollar  makes  poasl- 
ble  protection  for  8  children! 

I  haven't  time  to  go  Into  this  BCG  story, 
aa  it's  called,  but  It's  a  thrUler.  Vaccination 
is  really  "pyramiding"  and  who  knows  before 
it  is  over  we  may  have  TB  pretty  weU  licked 
around  this  world,  at  least  as  far  as  the  chil- 
dren are  concerned.  And  all  because  there 
was  a  Children's  Fund — and  a  United  Na- 
tions— here  to  help  get  this  work  going  on 
a  world  acale. 

Do  you  wonder  that  people  get  enthua- 
lastic  when  they  hear  about  the  Children's 
Fund?  Makes  us  think  we're  not  such  a 
bad  lot  after  All  once  we  get  together  and 
start  to  work. 

And  throiigh  the  Children's  Fund  we  are 
getting  together.  This  work  ia  going  on  on 
both  sides  of  that  iron  curtain  there's  so 
much  talk  about,  and  what  is  more,  a  number 
of  the  countries  in  eastern  Europe  are  now 
in  a  position  where  they,  too,  are  contrib- 
utors.    Toland,  for  Instance,  has  given  $750,- 

000  to  the  Fund — most  of  it  used  for  sugar 
which  is  helping  to  put  pep  and  energy  into 
youngsters  in  Austria  and  a  number  of  other 
countries.  Little  Czechoslovakia  has  contrib- 
uted the  equivalent  of  more  than  $1.000.000 — 
Yugoslavia  $175,000.  And,  they're  all  counted 
on  to  help  much  more  as  they  can.  They 
know  what  help  for  their  own  children  meant 
in  the  desperate  years  after  the  war  and 
understandably,  they  want  to  help  In  turn. 

That's  one  of  the  finest  things  about  thla 
whole  tindertaking — the  way  people  and  gov- 
ernments are  all  chipping  in  to  help.  Of 
course  they  don't  all  have  money — the  "cash 
money  dollars"  for  the  most  part  are  in  the 
United  States  contribution — but  they  all 
have  something  they  can  give  that  Is  needed. 
Australia — and  incidentally  the  Australians, 
through  their  Government,  have  given  a 
dollar  apiece  to  the  fund — well,  Australia  has 
meat.  New  Zealand  has  wool.  Slam  has  rice, 
Yugoslavia  has  fruit,  Canada  haa  milk.  fish, 
meat,  lots  of  things,  and  likewise  the  United 
States.  Our  money  has  bought  most  of  the 
milk,  but  It's  also  bought  two  and  one-half 
million  pounds  of  cotton  for  diapers  and 
shirts  and  dresses,  and  it's  bought  medicine 
and  medical  equipment,  and  it's  paid  lor  a 
good  part  of  the  cost  of  shipping  and  ad- 
ministration. 

But  whatever  we  spent — and  this  is  the 
point  I  want  to  bring  out — it  has  been 
matched  and  more  than  matched  by  the  gov- 
ernment, or  some  voluntary  agency,  of  the 
country  receiving  this  help  for  its  children. 
Atul  It'a  been  done  often  In  the  face  of  great 
ahortagei — but  It  haa  been  done.    And  that, 

1  think.  Is  the  way  help  should  be  given,  on 
a  self-help  basis. 

And  the  Fund's  help  has  been  given,  too. 
not  only  to  meet  the  immediate  need.  IM$ 
with  the  long  pull  in  view.  These  feedlnf 
programs  the  Fund  la  helping  with  now — 
theyTs  being  managed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ootintriea  l1taiiiaal>M  alKil  they  have 
milk  enough  of  their  own— can  take  over. 
The  anmc  with  the  vaccination,  the  malaria 
contn.I  the  V  D  campairn — and  other 
dertAklngs  m  which  tha  Fund  has  a 
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X  ««ih  I  iMtf  tlm*  to  t«U  70U  wluu 
ttaa  Fond  baa  •Carted  In  China — a  trauun« 
prosrmm  Uiat  wttlun  a  wry  khort  tlma  wtll 
gac  a  vaM  pubUc  baaltik  annj  in  the  vUIagas 
and  ttaa  cadHfenvldaa.  Tbay  won't  ba  highly 
trained  tthnirltiit  theyll  be  men  and 
of  ettflnary  education — but  they'll 
tM  simple  thin^  about  bealth  and 
-bow  to  rid  a  place  i-f  flies  and 
moaqultoaa:  how  to  vacdna&e  a  child.  They  U 
be  atala  to  teach  the  ttaa^m  '"r^ngT  a  mother 
■bould  know  about  hv  bafef'a  health— the 
ot  wark  carried  on  In  this  ccuntry  a 
ktlon  or  ao  ago — and  I  must  say  stlH 
being  carried  on  even  m  some  parts  0/  our 
own  cotintry  today.  We.  too.  have  still  a 
long  way  to  go  until  all  bare  their  fair  chance 
at  a  full  and  productive  llle.  in  health  and 
Ttgor. 

And  I'm  glad  It's  an  American — an  Ameri- 
can surgeon.  Dr.  Lee  Boeeser.  oi  California — 
who's  getting  this  program  started.  I  like 
to  thmic  of  Americana  out  among  the  people. 
lending  a  hand  constmctiYely.  working  at  the 
graaa  roots.  That's  the  kind  of  internation- 
alism I  like,  and  when  it's  dene  through  the 
XTnited  Nations,  so  much  the  better.  I  ven- 
ture we  Americans  have  got  a  lot  for  our 
money  through  this  tingle  international 
undertaking — not  thst  tbat  should  be  the 
first  aim,  but  it's  a  aatliteetlon. 

And  they  tell  me  that  we  are  getting  a  lot 
of  good  will  for  ourselves  through  the  help 
we're  giving  by  way  of  the  children's  fund. 
They  tell  me — and  this  maybe  I  shouldn't 
aay — that  the  problem  ta  not  to  see  that  we 
fit  <mr  due  share  of  the  credit,  for  we  get 
th«e.  The  problem  la  to  see  that  we  dent 
get  the  Uon's  share,  for.  after  all.  this  Is  an 
international  undertaking  In  which  many 
countries  and  many  people  are  involved. 
But  the  children  see  "Chicago."  "San  Fran- 
cisco."  "Tfew  York,"  "U.  S  A.."  on  the  milk 
cana.  and  naturally  they  get  Ideas. 

X  Just  happened  to  see  some  posters  that 
had  come  in  from  Austria  made  by  the  chil- 
dTHi  there  that  are  getting  the  fund's  help. 
Toa  would   have   laughed,   too.   at  seme   ol 
them,  but  ha««  baen  touched  st  the  same 
time.     One  juuufMer — and  a  very  good  artist 
he  was — had  drawn  a  picture  of  this  coun- 
try— the    StattM    of    Liberty    in    the    fore- 
ptmzul.  back  of  tt  a  facade  of  skyscrapers. 
back  and  back,  Indians. 
wagons.     One  of  the  other 
too.  had  things  a  little  mixed   up. 
bat  an  Idea  behind  it,  and  thla  one  came 
from  a  child  m  the  Soviet  aone  of  Auatna. 
■a  bad  tba  IClailailppt   flowing   from   San 
nauLtou*  Btralfbt  Into  Kew  York  Harbor,  and 
the  Mlsslaslppl  had  a  fleet  of  ships  all  loaded 
with  children  s-fund  supplies. 
I  have  rngrsasid  a  little,  but  thoee  posters. 
tbaa  anything  I  hava  aaan  or  heard 
ma  an  idea  of  viMt  la  batag  ac- 
eompllahed  tbrtxigh  the  children's  fimd  in 
building  up  good,  sound  international  rela- 
tioDM,    In  the  beginning  we  didn't  talk  about 
that  aspect  much — the  need  was  to  get  food 
moving  and  on  the  table,  but  in  doing  that. 
tJircNigh  tha  United  "-tViwL  sooMthlng  else 
warn  gained-— aooMthlng  tisa  vary  bnportaat. 
a  new  knoaiadga  of  bow  men  and  women. 
using  tha  Vbltad  Ifatkins.  can  work  together 
tar  tha  common  good. 

That.  I  ballave.  waa  In  the  mind  of  Ftaak- 
Ua  D.  Boaeevalt  when  he  hit  upon  the  name 
Nations  "  and  when  with  others  be 
what  it  might  some  day  be.  Others 
hare  caught  that  vlalon.  and  they  have  seen 
*fc    aMMla    reality    in     this    chiidrea  s-fund 


evef  ywhere 


The  Pope  In  Boma  haa  aaoMKly  expressed 
his  hope  "that  the  plaa  of  tha  International 
children's  emergency  fund  will  not  only  be 
•Mppartad  by  covemniama  aad  IntamattoMal 
mtv^mttftemm,  but  win  alaeaarry  an  Irrialal 
Ible  appeal  to  tha  intaraak  aod  charity  of  in- 
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Wed^sdav,  May  11, 1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
U  llowing  editorial  from  Plain 
of  April  1949.     It  makes 
thoke  who  are  still  uninitiated 
^medley  and  Guenter  Stein 
5«trong  advocates  of  the 
America  should  not  sup- 
Cliina.  but  let  the  Chinese 
take    over    Instead.      Miss 
recently  been  instructing 
an  exclusive  girls'  school, 
esbecially  great  influence  be- 
Qhrlstian    Science    Monitor 
its  correspondent  and  ex- 
:  "ar  Blast.    Or  perhaps  it  is 
to  .say  that  it  let  him  use 
good  name  to  the  dam- 
its  readers,  and  our  coun- 
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'It  has  been 
in  my  life  to  1 
something  not 
inatinct." 

This  startUi^ 
autobiographic  il 
wboee  long 
International 
ceived    an    un 
United  States 
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Kenneth  C 
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In   a  world 
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whose  hearts  must  be 

tragedy  which  has  befallen 

Innocent  victims  of  the  war  ' 

wtll  be  voting  for  an  exten- 

within  the  next  few  weeks. 

there   can    be   no    better 

of  the  strength  of  our  democ- 

charltable  enterprise  to  feed 
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THE   nitl'H    Am   AGNKS    SMEOLET 

one  of  the  greatest  struggles 

i  arn  to  tell  the  truth.    To  tell 

quite  true  became  almost  an 


confession  comes  from  the 

pen     of     Agnes     Smedley 

of  free-lance  service  to  the 

i  kjvlet  cause  has  recently  re- 

e  Kpected   encomium   from   the 

^rmy. 

's   reputation   for   veracity. 

was  upheld  publicly  and 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Recall  at  the  price  of  besmlrch- 

i^me  of  MaJ.  Gen.  C.  A.  Wll- 

Corregldor,  and  Chief  of  In- 

Mac Arthur '8  headquar- 


Gi  neral 


lo  ral 


I  If  fantastic  revelations,  per- 
si  rains  one's  credulity  so  much 
of  Agnes  Smedley  by  the 
rorrespondlng  Indictment  be- 
publlc  opinion  of  a  dlstln- 
ofllcer.     His  offense:  Cap- 
3fl  years'  service  to  his  coun- 
pr*paratlon.  In  the  line  of  duty, 
dlnilglng   shocking   Soviet   es- 
es  in  the  Far  Bast, 
eview  the  facts.    The  sensa- 
r 'leased  by  the  Army  Depart- 
on  February  10,  named 
Agnee  Smedley  and  Guenter 
been  Involved  In  the  great 
Subetantlally  the  same  facts 
^   m   Plain   Talk   for  May 
3teln,  naturalised  Briton,  re- 
and    significantly.      He 
Uy  air  for  Burope  within  24 
p\|bllcatlon  of  the  report. 

chose  to  counterattack  and 
of  charges  with  an  air  of 
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Injury.  Challenging  General  MacArtbur  to 
waive  his  right  to  Immunity,  she  threatened 
to  sue  him.  On  February  18  the  Incredible 
happened:  the  Army  Department  publicly 
declared  that  the  report  was  a  faux  pas  on 
Its  own  part.  This,  of  course,  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  whitewash  of  Agnes  Smedley  and 
to  an  Indirect  accusation  of  Irresponsibility 
on  the  part  of  MacArthur. 

Two  days  later  General  Wllloughby  openly 
declared  that  he,  and  not  MacArthur,  had 
been  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
report,  and  that  he  did  not  Intend  to  with- 
draw one  iota.  Establishing  his  Integrity, 
he  eagerly  waived  any  immunities  that  might 
exist  and  stated  that  "not  only  as  an  intelli- 
gence officer,  but  even  more  fundamentally  as 
an  American  citizen  "  he  welcomed  a  test 
In  court  of  Agnes  Smedley's  challenge. 

This  seemed  to  Join  the  Issue  clearly 
enough.  A  report  containing  a  number  of 
serious  charges  had  been  prepared.  A  re- 
sponsible high  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  stood  by  the  disclosures,  and  not  only 
agreed  to  a  court  test  but  leaped  at  the  op- 
portunity to  present  the  documentation  tn 
the  case.  Agnes  Smedley  had  vociferously 
demanded  her  day  in  court,  insisting  on  the 
right  as  an  American  citizen  to  clear  herself. 
What  more  could  she  have  asked  for  than 
this  prompt  invitation  by  General  Wlllough- 
by to  be  sued?  But,  lo  and  behold,  after 
her  loud  clamor  for  Justice,  MLss  Smedley 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  General  Willoughby'a 
request  to  have  it  out  in  covirt. 

Miss  Smedley's  behavior  was  not  quixotic. 
She  understood  quite  well  what  she  was  do- 
ing, far  better  apparently  than  the  Army  De- 
partment  in  Washington.  First,  she  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Army's  unfortu- 
nate faux  pas  press  declaration  cleared  her 
In  the  eyes  of  most  Americans  regardless  of 
the  available  evidence.  Second,  her  accuser, 
who  earnestly  sought  to  present  his  evidence, 
was  in  turn  accused  by  the  Army  he  has 
served  so  long  and  faithfully.  Third,  and 
most  Important,  she  knew  that  If  the  case 
reached  court,  the  evidence  would  be  fully 
and  Incontrovertlbly  sustained.  In  view  of 
the  Army's  retraction,  it  is  not  STirprlslng 
that  these  facts  escaped  public  attention. 

The  Army's  inexplicable  treatment  of  Gen- 
eral Wllloughby  becomes  even  more  baffling 
when  It  is  brought  out  that  while  the  re- 
port was  released.  Its  voluminous  documen- 
tation was  not.  How  then  was  the  average 
American  expected  to  be  able  to  examine  the 
evidence  from  which  the  report  was  so  pains- 
takingly compiled?  Furthermore,  the  Ar- 
my's behavior  appears  even  more  mystify- 
ing when  It  is  realized  that  the  report  was 
publicly  issued  not  on  the  Instigation  of 
the  MacArthur  command,  as  Agnes  Smedley 
charged,  but  by  the  same  authorities  In 
Washington  who  saw  fit  to  repudiate  It  72 
hours  later. 

In  fact,  the  MacArthur  command  took  spe- 
cial precautions  against  the  release  of  the 
secret  document  which  had  been  completetl 
and  forwarded  to  the  Pentagon  from  Tokyo 
in  December  1947,  nearly  15  months  before 
Its  publication  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

There  is  nothing  in  Agnes  Smedley's  ca- 
reer to  Jxjstlfy  or  to  explain  the  Army's 
strange  action.  The  revealing  bit  from  her 
autobiography.  Daughter  of  the  Earth,  pub- 
lished In  1929,  which  is  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  Is  a  fitting  liUroducllon 
to  her  life's  activities.  These  have  been  char- 
acterized, since  her  early  twenties,  by  irre- 
sponsibUlty,  simultaneously  fanatic  and 
giddy. 

The  court  records  show  that  in  1918  she 
waa  arrested  and  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
Jtiry  m  New  York  for  violation  of  the  War 
ftplonage  Act.  This  first  espionage  epi- 
sode in  Miss  Smedley's  varied  career  occurred 
while  she  was  attending  New  York  Unlver- 
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slty  evening  courses  after  her  arrival  from 
the  West  where  she  had  been  divorced  fol- 
lowing a  short-lived  marriage.  She  became 
Involved  with  a  group  of  Hindu  revolution- 
aries In  New  York,  and  was  asked  to  per- 
form certain  assignments  for  them.  In  time 
she  became,  as  she  later  put  It.  "a  kind  of 
communication  center"  for  the  Hindu  con- 
spirators. "I  kept  their  correspondence, 
their  codes,  and  foreign  addresses."  she  ac- 
knowledged. 

When  Miss  Smedley  was  charged  with  a 
violation  of  the  neutrality  law,  since  her 
Hindu  comrades  were  found  to  have  been  In 
the  pay  of  the  Kaiser's  government,  she 
ridiculed  the  Indictment  and  in  an  Injured 
way  pleaded  that  all  she  had  done  was  to 
help  a  subjugated  people.  But  long  after 
the  case  against  her  had  been  dropped,  she 
admitted  in  her  book.  Battle  Hymn  cf  the 
Republic:  "Years  later  I  learned  that  the 
Indian  exiles  In  Burope  had  indeed  formed 
a  government-in-exlle  and  taken  a  loan  from 
the  German  Government  to  finance  their 
work." 

Agnes  Smedley's  connection  with  the  great 
Soviet  spy  ring  In  the  Far  East,  beaded  by 
the  fabulous  Russian-born  German,  Richard 
Sorge,  strangely  parallels  her  first  adventure 
In  this  dangerous  field.  By  1929,  when  In 
Shanghai  she  first  met  the  organizer  of  the 
Sorge  ring.  Ozakl  Hozuml,  Miss  Smedley  was 
already  In  her  middle  thirties  and  had  had 
rich  experience  with  professional  revolution- 
aries, including  a  second  marriage  to  a  Hindu 
who  was  active  In  the  Comintern. 

Whether  Agnes  Smedley  was  fully  aware 
of  her  role  In  the  Far  Eastern  spy  ring  or 
not,  the  Army  report  on  it  covers  her  case 
aptly:  "The  Soviets  seem  able  to  use  men 
as  agents  who  either  are  not  party  members 
at  all.  and  yet  who  are  willing  to  make  every 
sacrifice  for  the  party's  cause." 

It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  Miss  Smedley's 
relationship  to  the  ring  began  some  3  years 
before  Hitler's  rise  to  power  when  the  Berlin- 
Tokyo  axis  was  yet  to  be  conceived.  She  met 
Sorge  in  Shanghai  In  1930.  Ozaki  provided 
both  of  them  with  Information  about  Japa- 
nese troop  movements  and  related  matters 
during  the  following  2  years. 

Now  consider  the  testimony  of  one  agent 
who  was  asked  how  he  happ>ened  to  enter 
Sorge's  spy  ring.  He  replied  that  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Communist  Party,  Klto 
Glnlchl.  asked  him  to  meet  an  American 
newspaperman  named  Johnson.  Being  a  bit 
suspicious,  he  decided  to  ask  Agnes  Smedley 
about  Johnson.  She  asked  him  in  turn 
whether  he  had  spoken  of  this  matter  to  any- 
one else — her  expression  was  very  serious. 
The  answer  was  "No."  at  which  point  she  told 
him  that  she  knew  Johnson  well,  but  he  was 
to  keep  that  fact  secret.  Later  she  told  her 
questioner  that  Johnson  was  a  fine  man,  with 
an  excellent  record,  and  that.  In  fact,  she 
herself  would  bring  them  together.  Johnson 
turned  out  to  be  Richard  Sorge,  the  master- 
spy  executed  during  the  war. 

For  some  30  years  Agnes  Smedley  has  been 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  propagandists  for 
the  Communist  cause.  Her  China's  Red 
Army  Marches,  also  published  In  Moscow 
under  the  title  "Red  Flood  Over  China."  per- 
haps epitomizes  her  voluminous  writings  on 
the  subject.  She  has  been  prominently 
affiliated  with  a  score  of  Communist  fronts, 
including  several  listed  as  subversive  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  the  light  of  all  this.  Is  the  Wllloughby 
report  MacArthur's  Fantasy,  as  Edgar  Snow, 
long-time  champion  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, echoes  the  Daily  Worker  line  In 
the  "liberal"  Nation?  The  whitewashing 
of  Agnes  Smedley  must  not  be  permitted 
to  victimize  a  great  and  esteemed  soldier 
and  to  stain  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

I.  D.  L. 


New  Hampshire  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corp. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
am 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW   HAMPSHTBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Legislature  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  passage 
of  an  act  similar  to  H.  R.  5905,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Coolky  in  the 
second  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress concerning  the  New  Hampshire  Rural 

Rehabilitation  Corp. 

Whereas  on  or  about  July  12,  1935,  the 
New  Hampshire  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corp. 
entered  Into  an  agreement  through  the  Rural 
Resettlement  Corpwratlon  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  whereby 
all  the  assets  of  the  said  New  Hampshire 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corp.  were  transferred 
In  trust  to  said  United  States  Department 
of   Agriculture;    and 

Whereas  the  sum  of  approximately  >128.- 
701.92  was  received  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  tmder  said  agree- 
ment:  and 

Whereas  said  sum  remains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  said  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture:   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is 
now  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  trust 
terminated  and  the  money  and  property 
returned  to  it:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  convened. 
That  we  do  hereby  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  the  passage 
of  an  act  similar  to  H.  R.  5905.  Introduced 
by  Representative  Coolet  In  the  second 
session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  that 
they,  and  each  of  them,  be  requested  to  use 
all  honorable  means  within  their  power  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  legislation 
similar  to  the  aforesaid  H.  R.  5905. 

RiCHAso  F.  Upton, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


The  Reorganization  Fraud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

OF  CAUrOSNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11. 1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recokd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  11,  1949: 

THE  BJEOBGANIZATION  nUtJO 

The  President  has  done  well  to  give  the 
Congress  a  sort  of  tickler.  In  his  statement 
urging  quick  action  on  Government  reorgan- 
ization.   The  truth  is  that  all  the  ponderous 


labors  of  the  Hoover  Commission  are  peril- 
ously likely  to  produce  no  more  result  than 
the  fruitless  efforts  to  reorganise  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Rooeevelt  years. 

Several  bills  are  before  Congress,  ranging 
In  character  from  the  second  defense  unUica- 
Uon  blU  to  the  bills  raising  the  shockingly 
low  salaries  of  higher  officials,  and  giving  the 
Government  decent  housekeeping  services. 
The  heart  of  the  whole  program,  however.  Is 
the  measure  granting  the  President  general 
powers  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaoe  of  the 
whole  executive  branch. 

And  this  heart  has.  so  to  speak,  already 
had  a  dagger  driven  through  It  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Executive  Expenditures. 

The  hand  that  held  the  dagger  was  the 
hand  of  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  of  Ar- 
kansas, a  pleasant-mannered  country  lawyer 
who  would  have  felt  more  at  home  In  the 
administration  of  James  K.  Polk.  He  gutted 
the  bin  by  a  simple  system.  He  attached  an 
amendment  providing  that  anything  the 
President  does  to  make  the  executive  branch 
more  efficient,  may  be  disapproved  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  within  60  days. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  provision  simply 
means  that  the  President  will  be  debarred 
from  doing  any  of  the  reaUy  difficult  and 
important  parts  of  the  job.  For  there  Is 
hardly  any  administrative  agency  worthy  of 
the  name  that  cannot  mtister  the  votes  to 
preserve  Itself  In  at  least  one  chamber  of 
Congress.  Patronage,  plus  pork,  plus  local 
Interest,  plus  the  seniority  system  In  congres- 
sional committees,  make  this  certain.  In  Its 
present  form.  In  shoit,  the  general  reorganl- 
2satlon  bill  Is  a  fraud. 

Considering  past  history.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  principal  agency  Senator  Mc- 
Cleixan  Is  seeking  to  protect,  at  the  expense 
of  all  hope  of  effective  Government  reorgani- 
zation, should  be  the  Army  engineers.  Ar- 
kansas Is  one  of  the  States  where  the  engi- 
neers wield  great  political  power,  owing  to 
the  local  Importance  of  flood  control.  As  a 
member  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  Senator 
McClxllaw  joined  former  Representative 
Carter  Manasco  In  a  hard  fight  to  have  the 
Hoover  group  recognize  the  Army  engineers' 
sacrosanct  status. 

Since  Senator  McCuaxAN  failed  on  the 
Hoover  Commission,  the  engineers  have  been 
working  overtime  to  protect  themselves  in 
Congress.  Their  Instrument  has  been  their 
special  lobby,  the  rivers  and  harbors  congress. 
This  group.  In  which  Interested  contractors, 
representatives  of  Interested  States,  and  the 
private  power  companies  join  to  serve  their 
Army  friends.  Is  about  as  mean,  powerful  and 
three-cornered  a  lobbying  organization  as 
exists  m  Washington.  The  congress  may 
now  be  said  to  have  triumphed  In  Senator 
McClellan 's  committee. 

It  must  be  added  that  this  la  by  means 
the  first  occasion  when  this  theoretlcaUy 
subordinate  corps  of  Army  officers  has  ven- 
ttired  to  attack  avowed  White  House  policy. 
The  long-famous  Pick-Sloan  plan  for  the 
Missouri  Valley  bears  the  name  of  the  pres- 
ent Chief  of  Army  Engineers.  It  Is,  essen- 
tially, a  plan  to  safeguard  the  Army  engi- 
neers' field  of  operations  there  by  blocking 
the  Missouri  Valley  Authority.  Incidentally, 
It  safeguards  the  private  power  Interesu  too. 

The  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Adminis- 
tration has  jtist  received  a  slmUar  check,  by 
an  agreement  between  the  engineers  and  the 
also  Interested  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Both 
MVA  and  CVA  are  projects  sponsored  by 
the  President.  Altogether,  it  would  seem  to 
be  time  to  find  out  whether  the  engineers 
are  playing  on  the  President's  governmental 
team. 

These  facts  are  relevant  because  they  il- 
lustrate the  kind  of  problem  that  must  be 
solved  by  effective  GovMTiment  reorganlaa- 
tlou.     The   time   has  passed   when   we  can 
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wMeb  !•  •  mere  hAp- 
hitxKTtl  ccnfirrics  of  afrnctes  speaking  for 
special  tc  threats. 

To  be  sure,  even  the  Bootivr  Ooramlaafcm 
miMta  do  DoC  proTlde  for  efaapltt*  inodcm- 
tw»*""  of  our  crwKj.  antlqpBtad  govern- 
mental stnicttire.  9o  aduqaau  tt«pa  bav* 
been  propoaed  to  ftfrMte  tba  Government 
wltb  competent,  fully  prrjffaalnnil  staff.  Tet 
this  Govcnunant  of  derka  canaot  go  on  for- 
ever. Again,  the  Job  of  iiB<arphinfng  the 
PteaUteney  -^th  an  aiiiqaate  secretariat  haa 
been  left  to  the  Budget  Bureau.  Pork -hun- 
gry Members  of  Congresa.  angered  by  Budget 
Bureau  econ<xnle^  have  ynt  rut  the  Bu- 
leaus  approprtattona  by  taoo.OOO.  Yet  the 
riMtrtani  himaetf  eaaaot  do  his  Job  wtth- 
«mt  ft  reaaonable  secretariat. 

On  rhe  ether  hand,  the  proposals  of  the 
Hoover  Commlsstun  represent  a  strong  ray 
of  light  en  a  very  dark  horlaon.  Tbey  are  a 
test  for  Congresa. 

If  Coograaa  will  not  let  the  President  at 
to  put  the  exectrtlve  house  In 
r.  Congresa  will  have  no  grounds  for  de- 
clng  wastefxilneaa  or  any  other  execu- 
tive falling. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  CBOBCU 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  R£FRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
mider  leave  previously  granted.  I  insert 
herewith  a  letter  written  to  me  on  May 
«.  1949.  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Harrison,  together 
with  enclosures. 

Washi.nctow.  D  C.  May  t.  1949. 

jAJcaa  C.  Dsvn, 
■  Ojtee  BuMing, 

Wmahtngton,  D.  C. 
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with  suitable  titles  to  the  poeltlon*  they 
hold. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Harrison,  author  of  the 
hospital  plan,  313  Sixth  Street  NW.,  Atlanta. 
Ga. 

Written  by  Marguerite  Bloxom.  Richmond, 
Va. 

TO    PRZVBMT    LSCISLATIVK    CONTBOL    Or    TH* 
PHACnCK  OF  MEDICINE 

JtJLY  15,  1943. 

Dr.    CHARLES    H.    BOLTON. 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer.  Florida 
Baptist  Convention, 

'  Jacksonville ,  Fla. 

Dear  Dr.  Bolton:  Attached  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Senator  Walter  P.  George,  of  July 
2,  and  the  Senator's  reply  of  July  3.  with  a 
copy  of  a  bill,  S.  1161,  introduced  into  the 
Senate  May  24.  1943.  The  bill  has  2.337  ar- 
ticles that  take  the  supervision  of  a  child  9 
months  before  birth  and  until  30  days  after 
death.  The  Senator  does  not  approve  of  this 
type  of  legislation. 

If  this  bill  Is  enacted  into  law.  it  creates 
16  political  bureaus  to  be  managed  by  one 
person  known  as  the  Surgeon  General,  who 
will  appoint  the  employees  of  all  bureaus  and 
will  supervise  the  education  of  all  children, 
and  he  has  authority  to  disfranchise  any 
child  of  its  studies  for  medicine,  etc,  or  any 
hospital  or  any  person  who  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  care  of  the  sick.  The 
16  political  bureaus  will  be  managed  by  ap- 
pointees, and  no  child  cnn  be  promoted  to 
any  position  In  life  without  the  approval  and 
recommendation  of  these  political  Job  ap- 
pointees. This  type  of  legislation  takes  a^ 
God-given  privilege  from  individuals  and 
puts  them  under  the  supervision  of  a  politi- 
cal organization  for  mismanagement  and 
waste. 

If  S.  1161  is  enacted  into  law,  it  usurp* 
authority  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  hx  the 
pay  of  all  doctor  bills,  and  hospitals  for  the 
services  they  render,  and  creates  an  insur- 
ance company  owned  by  the  Government  to 
pay  a  very  limited  amount,  doing  away  with 
private  Industry. 

The  bin  will  tax  the  employer  6  percent 
and  the  employee  6  percent,  making  a  total 
of  12  percent  and  raising  immediately  $12,- 
000,000,000;  13,000.000.000  will  be  given  to 
the  Surgeon  General  to  pay  for  all  medical 
treatment  and  the  salaries  of  doctors  and  hi* 
millions  of  political  appointee*. 

The  Son  of  God  ordained  minister*  and 
gave  them  the  sacred.  Invaluable  right  to  ad- 
minister to  the  needs  of  the  sick,  etc.,  and 
they  have  always  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  medical  profession.  If  S.  1161  does  be- 
come a  law,  it  will  take  from  the  individual 
doctor  his  ambition  and  initiative  to  be  mure 
efficient  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  human  suf- 
fering, and  It  will  put  him  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  political  bureau,  thereby  limiting 
his  God-given  usefulness.  Christ  did  not  di- 
rect any  political  organization,  democracy, 
or  monarchy  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
care  of  the  sick,  but  He  ordained  men  to  ad- 
minister to  human  need  and  the  doctors  are 
a  divine  necessity,  because  the  health  of  the 
Individual*  produces  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation. 

The  ministers  hold  the  highest  position  of 
any  being  outside  of  heaven,  and  the  church 
meroberahlp  Is  the  highest  type  of  citizen- 
ship of  the  earth.  It  is  m.  prayer  that  God 
will  not  permit  the  work  of  the  church  to  be 
daatroyed  by  a  political  methodized,  super- 
vised organlEatlon. 

Tour*  sincerely. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Harrison. 

ATLAIfTA,   Ga. 
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Mao  No  Tito;  United  States  Must  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NiXON 

OF  CALIFCRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1949 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  re- 
lief that  we  are  all  experiencing  over  the 
settlement  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Communlst.s  are  winning  a  great  vic- 
tory in  the  Far  East,  a  victory  which  may 
In  the  end  far  overshadow  any  of  the 
recent  developments  in  western  Europe. 
Unfortunately,  apologists  for  the  Chi- 
ne.se  Communists  in  the  United  Slates, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  State  Department, 
have  been  taken  in  by  the  fallacious 
theory  that  Chinese  Communists  some- 
how are  different  from  Communists  in 
other  countries  and  will  not  owe  their 
allegiance  to  the  Russian  bloc  in  the 
event  they  come  to  power  in  China. 

One  of  the  most  effective  answers  to 
this  argument  that  I  have  seen  appears 
in  the  May  7  Issue  of  the  New  Leader  in 
an  article  entitled  "Mao  No  Tito;  United 
States  Must  Act,"  by  the  distinguished 
authority  on  the  world  Communist 
movement,  David  J.  Dallin,  The  article 
explodes  the  myth  of  the  independence  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  effectively  and 
completely.    Mr.  Dallin's  article  follows; 

MAO    NO   TITO:    tlNTTED    ST.\TES    MUST    ACT 

Supported  by  a  whole  set  of  fellow  trav- 
elers, the  State  Department.  Imagining  that 
•  rift  t>etween  Russian  and  Chinese  commu- 
nism is  Imminent,  has  assumed  an  attitude 
of  nonresistance  toward  the  current  situa- 
tion in  China. 

So  far  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
any  Slno-Russlan  conflict.  The  victory  of 
Chinese  communism,  says  Pravda,  "will  tip 
the  scale"  in  favor  of  world  communism. 
This  phrase,  being  echoed  by  the  entire  world 
Communist  press,  is  more  than  a  phrase:  it 
Is  a  program. 

After  their  victory  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists will  undoubtedly  establish  a  centralized 
army.  One  of  communism's  firmest  princi- 
ples is  not  to  disarm  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  The  enemy,  in  this  case,  being  the 
antl-Communlst  remnants,  which  cannot  l>e 
suppressed;  a  rehabilitated  Japan:  and  the 
United  States,  which — despite  the  maneuver- 
Ings  of  the  State  Department — will  never 
reconcile  itself  to  the  new  huge  power  com- 
bination extending  from  Berlin  to  Nanking. 

Chu-Teh.  supreme  commander  of  the  Com- 
munist armies,  studied  military  science  in 
Germany.  A  numl)er  of  his  officers  have  gone 
through  Soviet  military  academies.  The  war 
plants  of  Czechoslovakia  and  of  eastern  Ger- 
many will  be  able  to  supply  the  future  Chi- 
nese Communist  Government  with  more 
than  the  sporadic  aid  America  gave  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Not  least.  Russia  will  l>e  free  to 
deliver  the  latest  weapons  to  the  new  Chi- 
neae  regime. 

China  as  an  efficient  military  power — lfd*» 
cows  primary  far  eastern  objective — wUl  be 
a  novel  phenomenon  in  world  affairs.  Mili- 
tarism in  Ciilna  will  make  inevitable  the  re- 
arming of  Japan  and  the  accelerated  arming 
of  India,  naturally  with  American  and  Brit- 
ish su.'rport.  Who  knows  whether  the  cold 
war  in  Asia  will  be  shorter  thjui  that  In 
Europe? 


What  we  do  know,  after  four  fateful  years. 
Is  that  tlie  Yalta  decisions  were  a  disastrous 
blunder  for  Asia,  and  that  Potsdam  has  led 
Europe  Into  an  impasse. 

Who  originally  planted  the  Idea  that  Mao 
Tse-timg  may  t>ecome  a  Chinese  Tito?  Waa 
It,  perchance,  Moscow  itself?  WeU  do  we 
recall  how  Stalin — during  the  last  war — al- 
luded to  his  Chine.se  comrades  as  despicable 
agrarian  Communists.  Simultaneously,  how- 
ever, he  negotiated  with  them,  and  from 
behind  the  scenes  issued  instructions  to 
them. 

Since  then,  every  Uttle  fellow-traveler  has 
been  displaying  "evidence"  that  Chinese 
communism  is  "independent"  of  Moscow. 
But  the  myth  of  a  Chinese  Tito  serves  only  to 
camouflage  close  collaboration  between  Chi- 
nese and  Russian  communism. 

Owen  Lattimore,  a  pro-Communist  writer 
on  Asiatic  affairs,  has  recently  published  a 
fc  lOk  entitled  "The  Situation  in  Asia."  This 
book  Is  filled  with  misleading  statements  and 
outright  distortions.  Its  main  thesis  is  that 
we  must  leave  the  Chinese  Communists 
alone.  In  the  hope  that  they  will  develop  an 
antl-Rvisslan  orientation.  The  same  con- 
clusion flows  from  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  by  Edgar  Snow,  Mao  Tse-tung's 
unofficial  ambassador  in  America.  The  false 
picture  painted  by  Snow  tends  to  support 
Moscow's  main  line:  Let  the  Communists 
take  over. 

The  fact  is  that  Mao,  supreme  leader  of 
Chinese  communism,  was  appointed  to  his 
post  18  years  ago  by  Stalin.  He  has  main- 
tained it  since  only  by  remaining  in  Stalin's 
favor.  Not  once  has  he  criticized  Russia's 
domestic  or  foreign  policies.  He  has  exe- 
cuted Russian  purges  within  his  own  party, 
approved  Stalin's  pact  with  Hitler,  and  never 
questioned  Soviet  postwar  policies  In  China, 
however  predatory. 

Have  there  been  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween Chinese  and  Russian  communism? 
Some.  But  all  have  ended  in  complete  vic- 
tory for  Stalin  Politburo.  It  is  likely,  then, 
that  Mao  and  Chu  Teh  wlU  someday  turn 
against  Moscow? 

If  Mao  were  to  proclaim  his  independence 
from  Moscow,  Manchuria  would  be  detached 
from  China  instantly.  Its  main  railways  are 
already  under  Russian  control:  Russian 
troops  are  stationed  in  two  southern  Man- 
churlan  ports;  north  Korea  Is  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite. At  the  flrst  sign  of  Chinese  Titoism, 
the  age-old  dream  of  annexing  Manchuria 
to  the  Russian  Kmpire  would  become  a  temp- 
tation hard  for  Stalin  to  resist. 

If  the  State  Department's  bright,  young 
men  were  to  study  histoni-  more,  and  the 
writings  of  crypto-Communists  less,  they 
might  learn  that  exactly  50  years  ago  a  plan 
was  elaborated  in  St.  Petersbiu-g  to  create 
a  Russian  sphere  extending  not  only  to  Man- 
churia, but  beyond  the  Chinese  Wall  as  far 
as  T^ientsin  and  Peiping.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  dug  up  similar  Czarist  plan* 
concerning  Eiiroiie  and  haS  been  executing 
them  with  servile  lack  of  originality.  Why 
not  take  over  the  great  cotmtry  on  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  intone  the  Soviet  anthem  in  Peiping? 

Secondly,  Mao  needs  the  Kremlin  a*  a 
diplomatic  sponsor.  When  Henry  Wallace 
returned  from  China  with  a  pro-Communist 
report.  President  Rooeevelt  subscribed  to  it 
out  of  deference  to  Russia.  Manchuria  fell 
to  the  Chinese  Communists  in  1946  as  a  re- 
sult of  Russian  Intervention.  Today.  Ameri- 
can passivity  in  China  is  due  primarily  to 
fear  of  trouble  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Hence 
Chinese  communism  has  been  victorious  be- 
cause  it  i*  backed  to  the  hUt  by  Stalin.  No 
one  appreciates  these  simple  truths  better 
than  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese  Communist*. 

After  all.  no  one  would  deny  the  poealbUlty 
of  a  Communist  rebeiliuu  in  China  against 


the  dictates  of  Moscow.  Tliough  unlikely 
today,  it  may  happen  in  the  future.  It  is 
false,  however,  to  build  the  policy  of  a  great 
power  on  nebulous  expe«:tatlon  and  hypoth- 
esis. Moreover,  only  American  activity  can 
accelerate  and  bring  about  such  a  revolu- 
tionary change  In  Chlueae  Communist 
tactic*. 

Contrary  to  the  atorie*  spread  by  Stalin's 
and  Mao's  mouthpieces.  In  tlie  last  few 
months  relation  lietween  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese communism  have  grown  closer,  and  the 
Soviet  press  Illustrates.  The  eight  "peace 
conditions"  Mao  presented  to  Nanking  re- 
ceived very  favorable  Soviet  newspaper  com- 
ment. The  compliment  thus  paid  Mao  leaves 
no  doubt  that  Stalin's  approval  and  advice 
were  gi'  en  before  Mao  consented  to  the 
peace  negotiations.  Moreover,  the  nature 
of  these  negotiations — the  shrewd  delaying 
tactics  as  Communist  troops  approached 
the  Yangtze;  and  the  unexpected  presenta- 
tion of  new.  totaUy  unacceptable  conditions 
coinciding  with  the  climatic  advance  of 
Communist  soldiers  across  the  Yangtse — 
l>ears  the  unmistakable  imprint     r  Moscow. 

Moscow  wants  the  reorganization  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  be  a  legal  opera- 
tion, with  the  Communists  appearing  as 
Chiang's  successors.  The  new  regime  will 
Inherit  China's  seat  In  the  UN  and  on  the 
Allied  Council  In  Japan:  It  will  have  diplo- 
matic representatton  In  the  world's  capitals; 
and  It  will  claim  China's  gold  and  other 
tangible  foreign  assets. 

Three  national  forces  can  become  the  ful- 
crum for  a  new  International  policy  In  the 
Far  East.  Once  the  United  States  decide* 
to  pursue  an  active  policy,  it  will  have  to 
build  on  the  support  of  peoples  who  are 
interested  in  resisting  Communist  expansion. 

The  outlines  of  such  a  policy  are  clear; 

1.  South  Korea  should  be  united  with 
northern  Korea;  unification  can  be  achieved, 
however,  only  by  military  means.  If  Russia 
and  its  Manchurlan  satellite  stay  aloof,  the 
conflict  win  be  short-lived;  If  they  Intervene. 
It  can  become  prolonged  and  complicated, 
hut  perhaps  more  slgnlflcant  1*  Its  outcome. 
In  either  case,  south  Korea,  with  20,000,000 
people  as  against  the  north's  9,000.000.  wlU  be 
victorious  in  the  end.  The  Impact  of  this 
victory,  what  with  the  Korean  army  on  the 
Manchurlan  frontier,  can  bring  serlou* 
changes  to  China.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
mistake  of  the  first  magnitude  to  withdraw 
United  States  troops  from  Korea  now,  as  the 
State  Department  intends  to  do. 

2.  Around  Canton,  in  southern  China,  his- 
torical grounds  exist  for  a  dissident  move- 
ment. Canton  was  Sim  Yat-sen's  cliief  base 
of  operations  against  the  warlords  nearly 
three  decades  ago.  Canton  was  the  head- 
quarters from  which  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  the 
1920's,  laimciied  his  northern  expedition  to 
unite  the  nation.  It  Is  still  possible  that 
Canton,  and  perhaps  also  Kwanttmg  Prov- 
ince, may  lie  salvaged  from  the  Nationalist 
wreckage  and  new  forces  created  and  trained 
there. 

3.  If  other  efforts  fall,  there  remain  Japa- 
nese resotirces  and  manpower.  Faced  with  a 
Communist  continental  coalition  from  the 
Aleutians  to  Shanghai.  Japan  has  no  future. 
It  cannot  live  economically  divorced  from 
the  continent.  It  will  fall  prey  to  Ruaalan 
and  Chinese  forces  the  moment  America 
withdraws.  Japan  will  then  have  to  fight, 
tinles*  the  outlook  in  Asia  changes  before 
long. 

Other  political  roads  can  lead  to  a  reaaon- 
able balance  of  power  in  Asia.  Each  ha*  It* 
merits  and  difficulties.  But  their  Implica- 
tions wUl  have  to  be  thoroughly  studied  be- 
fore decisions  are  made.  Meanwhile,  a  revo- 
lution in  top-level  thinking  must  first  take 
place — a  strong  will  to  act  In  this  critical 
situation  must  be  created. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or   NklW    HAMPSH.RX 

nt  THS  BKDUSS  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

WednesdoM.  Maw  11,1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  laider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ou>,  I  inciude  Uitrein  a  preamble  and 
resolution  pttsaed  by  the  Rockingham 
County  Medical  Society  at  its  spring 
meeting.  April  27.  1949,  in  opposition  to 
any  form  of  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance or  any  system  of  political  medicine 
designed  for  national  bureaucratic  con- 
trol: 

We.  the  memben  at  the  RocklaclMm 
County  Medical  Society,  specialista  aiMl  fen- 
•rftl  pr»cUUoners.  making  an  honest  effort 
to  proTklt  high -quality  mc<lical  care  tor  a« 
■any  people  aa  we  can.  hereby  aMcrt  that 
■Mdical  care  activities  such  as  quarantine, 
sanitation,  food  inspecuon.  and  Industrial 
hasard  regulation  nay  be  proper  functions  of 
VMcral  Govaraaaot.  We  i^ree  that  the  con- 
structloa  of  health  centers  and  hospital*, 
and  tha  assistance  o(  Institutions  for  th« 
study  and  treatment  oX  menui  disorders, 
for  the  carrying  on  oT  medical  research,  and 
for  the  training  of  medical  and  allied  per- 
sonnel may  require  Federal  funds.  We  also 
recognise  that  prorlslon  for  the  care  of  vet- 
erans may  be  a  Federal  obligation. 

We  hold  these  opinions  because  we  feel 
that  such  actlTltlcs  of  the  Federal  CioTem- 
mmt  may  be  for  the  general  good  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  whan  administered  Im- 
pmnally. 

Bowwrer.  our  experience  has  convinced  us 
that  direct  medlc&I  care  which  is  the  sum 
total  of  many  Instances  of  a  private  arrange- 
ment between  the  patient  and  his  physl- 
cteB — erh  instance  relating  to  a  health 
prciMeiu  of  one  individual  and  his  family — 
ran  never  be  fiiUy  effective  xinless  It  arises 
from  a  personal  and  voluntary  choice  and 
Is  eootlnoed  as  a  mutual  and  voluntary  co- 
ofMratkm.  This  mutual  and  voluntary  co- 
operation must  be  an  implied  contract  In 
which  the  patient  controls  the  payment  tor 
the  service  supplied  by  the  physician,  and 
In  which  the  patient  himself  provides  from 
his  earnings  (or  his  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance) proper  remuneration  for  the  actual 
aerrtce  rendered  and  ncne  to  any  other 
agency  such  ss  a  Government  bureau.  We 
feel  that  this  is  the  only  way  In  which  the 
nonaml  free-enterprise  Incentive  can  be  pre- 
■errt J  for  the  continued  attack  on  the 
prohleiae  of  the  Nation's  health. 

We.    the    members    of    the    Rockingham 
1^  Medical  Society.  UMNfore.  place  oo 
the  following  resolvUon: 
t-vnoM 


a  syatem  a(  free-enterprlae. 
the  AmertcaB  medical  prof ees ion  baa  eetab- 
llshed  the  world's  highest  standard  of  sclen- 
tUfc  perfortnancc.  tieatment.  and  research; 
and 

Whereas  payoBCBts  for  the  beneflu  of 
American  i— dictre  an  aviiliablc  to  the  peo- 
pla  flf  thlt  eoimtry  through  budget-basis 
votantary  health  isaurance.  snd 

Whereee  the  experieDce  of  all  nations  where 
government  has  assumed  control  of  medical 
eeKkee  has  shown  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  aroaion  of  free  enterprtte  and  a  pro- 

" —  deterioration  of  roedtial  icaadarda 

care  «o  the  detriment  of  the 
I  «r  the  peopte:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

That  the  Kecklngham  County 
(R  n.)  Medical  Society  dues  hereby  go  un 
taeord  asalnat  any  tani  of  compulsory  health 


Insurance  o 
designed 
That 

tlon  be 
United 

•entattve  frt>m 
and  that 
be  snd  are 
use  every 
the  enactment 
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any  system  of  political  medicine 
national  bureaucratic  control; 
of  this  preamble  and  resolu- 
te the  President  of  the 
to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
Senators  snd  Representatives 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
edort  at  their  command  to  prevent 
of  such  legislation. 
LiOcis  C.  Thcobaij),  M.  O., 

Pre.^id^nf. 
30KALB  W.  Leonard,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 
Dated  thi(  27th  day  of  April  1949. 


i.di 


Judge  MeJna  Called  to  Task  for  Failure 
To  Stop  Continuing  Contempt  of  Court 
bj  the  1! !  Defendants  and  Their  Counsel 
Now  an  trial  Before  Hia 


SIGN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  Nrw  TOaK 
IN  THE  r  OT7SF  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1949 

Mr.  CEli^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trial 
of  the  12  defendants  for  violation  of  the 
Smith-Cor  nally  Act  has  been  going  on 
for  over  1"  weeks  before  Federal  Judge 
Harold  C.  Bledina  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  Yo  k. 

Prom  al]  indications  it  may  go  on  for 
17  months,  not  week^,  unless  suitable 
steps  are  t  iken  to  prevent,  first,  the  de- 
liberate delaying  and  pettifogging  tac- 
tics of  defense  counsel;  second,  the  stud- 
led  and  ciotinuous  contempt  of  court 
shown  by  some  of  the  defendants  and 
their  lawyers;  third,  the  ceaseless  alter- 
cation bet  treen  the  judge  and  defense 
counsel. 

The  attempt  of  Judge  Medina  to  pre- 
vent defen  le  counsel  from  turning  these 
supposedly  judicial  proceedings  into 
farce  has  riiserably  failed. 

These  h  wyers  and  defendants  have 
outraeeou«;  y  taken  advantage  of  the 
judges  patience  and  humaneness. 
There  com  es  a  time  when  patience  be- 
comes a  ault.  That  point  has  long 
since  been  reached.  The  judge  gets  for 
his  patiencs  more  wrangling,  and  for  his 
humanene;  s  more  abu.'^e  and  insult.'^. 

Unless  t:  le  Judge  exerci.'ses  his  powers 
of  sanction  and  .stops  this  mockery  of 
Judicial  pr)cess.  he  subjects  himself  to 
more  than  mere  criticism. 

The  con(  empUi  of  court  of  the  defense 
counsel  an  legion.  Punishment  is  long 
.since  due  The  recalcitrant  lawyers 
who  are  Kiiilty  should  be  placed  In  the 
custody  of  he  baililT  and  fined  until  they 
purge  theinselves  of  contumacy.  The 
judge  ^hou  d  not  await  the  trial's  end  for 
this  purpos  i.  If  by  jailing  the  offending 
lawyer  a  <  efendant  is  deprived  of  his 
counsel  he  can  procure  another.  If  he 
ref uaea  to  h  ave  another  and  will  not  take 
aMigncd  o  unsel.  there  is  no  reversible 
error  for  t  le  court  to  order  the  trial  to 
proceed,  ii  bit  of  severity  Is  needed. 
That  would  be  sufHclent  deterrent  for 
continuant  p  of  the  diatribes  and  the 
un^t'tmly  conduct  shown  by  thti>e 
lu«yer$. 


Proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fense can  never  prejudice  its  rights. 

Furthermore.  I  urge  that  the  local  bar 
associations  take  disciplinarj'  action. 
The  officers  of  the  bar  association  of 
other  jurisdictions  might  w^ell  hail  l)efore 
them  those  of  cGUn.sei  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  disciplinary  action  of  the 
local  bar. 

I  am  asking  Mr.  Henry  P.  Chandler, 
director  of  the  Administrative  OflBce  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  to  make  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  matter  herein,  and 
shall  present  it  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 


CommaBism  and  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCUUOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,1949 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
note  from  a  recent  A.ssociated  Press  dis- 
patch that  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII, 
on  Saturday  night.  May  7, 1949,  In  speak- 
ing to  a  delegation  of  Catholic  employers 
from  France,  Canada.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  Italy,  In  ef- 
fect, said  that  there  was  no  irreducible 
clash  of  interests  between  employers  and 
employees. 

His  Holiness  further  said.  In  effect,  that 
socialism  cannot  be  the  answer  to  the 
world  s  economic  ills. 

In  another  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  London  it  is  reported  that  the 
House  of  Commons  recently  voted  to  na- 
tionalize the  British  steel  industry. 

In  view  of  these  dispatches  I  com- 
mend to  every  Member  of  Congress  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  on  May  8.  1949.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  editorial: 

COMMUNISM    AND    SOCIALISM 

Now  that  nearly  half  the  world  is  operating 
under  Communist  regimes,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  remainder  is  immersed  In  various 
stages  of  socialism,  the  American  people 
should  take  a  look  at  the  eccnomlc  and 
political  characteristics  of  these  two  ways  of 
life — their  similarities  and  their  differences — 
before  they  are  tricked  into  discarding  capi- 
talism In  a  search  for  some  illusive  will  o'  the 
wisp  Utopia. 

The  economic  alms  of  communlam  and  so- 
cialism are  Identical,  in  that  both  are  based 
on  government  ownership  and  operation  cf 
th3  means  of  production.  But  whereiis  th« 
Communists  achieve  this  objective  by  the 
appropriation  of  private  property  without 
compensation,  the  Socialists  Hx  a  monetary 
value  for  the  property  they  seize  and  pay  the 
former  owners  something  for  their  sharaa. 

Under  communism,  all  individuals  are  re- 
quired to  be  wholly  subordinated  to  the  state. 
The  government  tells  them  where  to  live  and 
where  to  work.  It  0.\es  iheir  wages  and  taUa 
them  how  much  they  should  produce.  It 
regulates  the  prices  of  all  the  ncceasities  they 
must  buy  and  most  of  the  luxuries.  If  any  ara 
avaUuble.  It  also  dctcrmlnaa  the  kind  and 
amount  of  goods  tta«y  can  buy. 

Socialists  contend  that  Individuals  shotild 
have  more  ect^nomic  freedom  than  is  possible 
under  commnnlrni.  But  wherever  socialism 
has  been  tried,  its  repeated  laliurea  have  led 


to  demands   for   ever-lncreastng   and   more 
drastic  economic  controls. 

Politically,  the  differences  between  com- 
munism and  socialism  are  more  pronounced. 
In  the  Communist  state,  the  indivldtial  has 
no  political  or  civil  liberties  of  any  kind. 
The  government  exercises  control  over  what ' 
he  may  read  or  listen  to  on  the  radio,  as 
well  as  the  theaters  and  concerts  he  may  at- 
tend and  the  motion  pictures  he  may  see. 
The  Communist  Party  selects  the  candidates 
for  public  ofBce,  no  opposition  candidacies 
are  permitted  and  the  Individual  has  no 
choice  when  it  comes  to  voting. 

Under  Communist  regimes  there  Is  no  pro- 
tection for  the  individual  from  unlawful 
search  and  seizure,  arrest  without  warrant, 
or  punishment  and  confiscation  of  propeirty 
without  due  process  of  law.  Release  on  ball 
and  trial  by  jury  are  unknown. 

Communists  frankly  admit  that  their  sys- 
tem couldn't  operate  successfully  if  Indi- 
viduals were  permitted  any  freedom.  They 
are  realistic  enough  to  realize  that  censor- 
ship, terror,  and  force  must  be  employed  to 
prevent  criticism,  violation  of  regulations, 
and  rebellion. 

The  Socialists  contend  that  civil  and 
political  liberties  can  be  preserved  under 
their  system.  In  place  of  terror  and  force, 
they  rely  on  sugar-coated  pUls  of  gratuities, 
subsidies,  price  controls,  rent  controls,  free 
medical  and  dental  services,  bigger  pensions 
and  more  unemployment  compensation  to 
keep  the  voters  happy  and  to  keep  their  re- 
gimes in  pxjwer. 

But  wherever  socialism  has  been  tried.  It 
has  destroyed  the  incentives  to  work  and 
produce.  It  has  become  a  program  of  shar- 
ing the  poverty  Instead  of  sharing  the  wealth. 
Why  should  anyone  try  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion when  ( 1 )  the  Government  wUl  keep  him 
supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life  with  no 
particular  effort  on  his  part  and  |2)  the 
Government  would  confiscate  through  taxa- 
tion any  surplus  wealth  he  managed  to  ac- 
cumulate? 

The  false  promises  of  socialism  are  no 
kmger  In  the  realm  of  theory.  We  have  ez- 
aiiq>les  of  how  it  works  in  England  and  other 
■uropean  countries.  It  Is  ironic  that  most 
of  these  socialistic  economies  are  being  bol- 
stered and  supported  by  the  importation  of 
billions  of  doUars'  worth  of  American  goods, 
produced  under  the  capitalist  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

What  would  happen  If  American  aid  were 
suddenly  shut  off  to  Europe?  Every  sup- 
porter of  tLe  European  recovery  program 
knows  the  answer.  Those  socialistic  regimes 
would  collapse  and  become  an  easy  prey  to 
eoBununism.  which  is  more  efficient  than  so- 
cialism because  of  its  ruthless  disregard  of 
the  Individual. 

And  yet  there  are  some  people  In  this 
country,  including  labor  leaders  and  Gov- 
ernment officials,  who  abhor  communism  but 
who  nevertheless,  for  one  reason  or  another 
advocate  policies  which  would  dirag  the 
United  States  Into  the  morass  of  socialism 
and  would  destroy  the  economic  system 
which  has  given  the  American  people  the 
highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known. 


Europeaa  RecoTcry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOCSS  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  9.  1949 

Mr  HAYS  of  Arkansas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  5  it  was  my  pleasure,  in  company 


with  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  LodgzI.  to  participate 
in  a  great  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  sponsored  by  Common  Cause. 
Inc. 

The  meeting  was  designed  to  give  hope 
and  encouragement  to  liberty-loving 
people  living  behind  the  iron  curtain 
and  to  interpret  American  ideals  to  them. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
address  which  I  delivered  on  that  ccca- 
sion: 

As  a  Member  of  the  preceding  Congress, 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  I  have  a  special  pride 
In  the  passage  of  two  bills,  that  pertaining 
to  European  recovery,  better  known  as  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  Public  Law  402,  the 
Smitb-Mundt  Act,  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Information  service  to  ac- 
quaint the  world  with  American  hopes  and 
aims  and  to  describe  the  methods  whicn 
we  propose  to  use  In  steMUatag  oar  wor:d 
and  adding  to  the  happtnoa  aad  weUare  of 
its  people. 

In  extending  congressional  approval  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  it  was  our  design  to  extend 
American  aid  to  the  stricken  p)eople  of  ♦he 
Old  World,  to  those  who  had  suffered  such 
tragic  misfortunes  In  war.  and  It  was  a  part 
of  that  design  not  to  limit  this  awtrtanee 
except  as  the  withholding  of  cooperation 
by  European  govamments  themselves  might 
Limit  such  aid. 

Since  the  exteoMUm  of  material 
has  vast  significance  that  cannot  be 
in  economic  terms  the  establishment  of  the 
Voice  of  Alnerlca  Interpreting  American 
policy  to  everyone  who  will  hear  our  mes- 
sage Is  an  execedtatty  taqnetant  progrmm. 

i  should  hope.  Ifr.  Ctataa^  that  aonie 
of  the  things  said  here  tonigbt  will  reach 
an  audience  In  that  part  of  the  world  which 
endures  a  continuing  oppression. 

There  is  a  longing  in  the  hearts  of  most 
people  for  firm  assurances  of  {>eace.  We 
speak  of  It  as  an  Ideal  and  yet  there  is  much 
truth  In  the  old  saying  that  peace  Is  not  an 
Ideal  but  the  state  attendant  upon  the 
achievement  of  an  Ideal.  The  ideal  embraces 
Justice,  freedom,  and  equality,  and  I  propose 
to  speak  of  these  aa  elements  In  the  common 
cause.  I  do  not  disparage  the  urge  for  peace, 
for  it  la  dear,  yet  there  are  dearer  things  to 
tis.  I  do  not  dispcunge  unity,  but  it.  too.  is 
but  a  byproduct  of  worthy  human  exertlcxis. 
Not  even  the  interest  In  aectirlty  can  supply 
the  binding  and  stabilizing  force*  which  dis- 
traught people  crave. 

Again  I  do  not  disparage  security.  Secu- 
rity that  provides  a  buttress  against  economic 
reverses  determines  the  daily  decisions  of 
millions.  But  security  Is  not  the  banner 
under  which  we  march.  It  is  alwa3rs  a  rel- 
ative: It  is  never  an  absolute.  The  risks  of 
life  we  assume.  Only  weak  and  Insensitive 
people  would  make  security  a  symbol  of 
progress. 

There  was  a  lot  of  wtadom  la  what  the 
country  preacher  said  when  aafeed  ^(Xlt  the 
atom  bomb — if  he  had  explained  to  his  con- 
gregation Its  terror  and  the  destructlveneaa 
of  this  new  instrument  at  death.  And.  an- 
swering ttaat  ke  bad  not.  he  said.  "I  think 
they  THidvalBBd  tbmt  we  are  always  here  at 
a  very  great  risk." 

So  the  great  valtres  inherent  in  peace, 
security,  and  unity  appeal  to  tis  but  do  not 
fully  define  the  goal  which  we  of  this  com- 
mon faith  are  purstiing. 

One  of  my  friends,  an  <^Bcer  in  World  War 
H.  add  ot  some  of  the  Prench  leaders  that 
they  had  made  the  mistake,  after  paying 
homage  to  the  ancient  alogan  "liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity.'*  at  a— timing  that  IflMrty 
mad   eiiiuaity   can    be 

will  olttoBfiy  cTMti 
brotherhood  aauia  ba 


kind  ttxat  dares  even  to  rip  an  iron  cur- 
tain, not  with  arms  but  with  ideas  and  an 
interest  in  our  feUowman. 

Surely  It  will  help  to  achieve  peace  if  our 
aims  are  understood  by  the  oppressed  ones. 
It  will  be  helpful  if  we  can  acquaint  lis- 
teners abroad  with  the  fact  that  America 
has  no  designs  except  to  live  in  peace  with 
other  people  and  to  prc«note  justice  and 
freedom  evoywhere.  We  believe  in  trade 
and  commerce  but  the  kind  that  is  mutuaUy 
profltabie,  not  exploitative.  We  seek  toproea 
too  that  one  of  the  fotmdatlon  stones  in  the 
American  creed  is  belief  in  the  Individual 
as  the  focus  of  valties.  The  spiritual  con- 
tent of  our  governmental  system  Is  derived 
from  this  emphasis  and  we  will  adhere  to  It 
in  the  new  relattoaab4»  that  science,  with  its 
capacity  to  annyiUaite  distance,  forces  upon 
us. 

It  is  difficult  In  political  cotmclls  to  speak 
of  spiritual  forces  but  it  is  very  real  to 
Americans  and.  in  part.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  our  roots  are  in  the  Old  World. 
My  own  people,  a  rural  people,  living  in 
cherished  remoteness  frcan  conflict  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  Atlantic,  bear  the  Im- 
press of  the  cultures  not  only  of  western 
Europe  but  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  aa 
well,  of  Bohemia.  Slovakia,  and  Poland.  My 
home  is  In  Pulaski  County.  Ark. 

The  people  of  America  who  have  delighted 
to  provide  a  refuge  for  the  victims  of  modem 
tyranny,  will  seek  every  opportunity  to  con- 
vey to  those  still  In  subjugation  that,  while 
we  hold  in  contempt  the  system  under  which 
they  live.  tl:ere  Is  no  prejudice  In  our  hearts 
against  the  victims  of  that  system.  Perliaps 
we  have  spoken  too  often  of  eastern  Etirope's 
need  of  a  knowledge  of  America's  good  pur- 
poses and  not  enough  of  our  desire  for 
knowledge  of  Europe's  problems.  We  must 
seek  every  revealing  picttire  of  the  plight 
of  those  who  are  still  deprived  of  freedom. 
An  awareness  of  the  sufferings  of  others  has 
always  contributed  to  unif  jring  forces.  Some- 
thing like  this  was  perhaps  in  the  mind  of 
Emil  Brunner  when  he  said  "suffering  that 
Is  of  destiny  unites  hut  stiff ertng  that  is  im- 
Jtist  dirides  people."  The  perpetrators  of 
injustice,  those  who  use  their  gofcrni— wti 
to  oppress,  can  no  moi-e  escape  tlM  penalty 
of  this  law  of  life  than  one  could  pltmge 
into  a  fire  and  not  be  consumed. 

Mr.  Lodge  and  I  represent  opposing  po- 
litical parties  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  enterain  differences  on  domestic 
issues  but  our  commitment  to  the  cause 
which  brings  us  all  together  tonight  is  whole- 
hearted. Our  presence  ts  another  symbol  of 
bipartisanship  in  the  building  of  an  Amer- 
ican policy  for  good  will  and  yet  as  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  governments  cannot  supply 
the  motive  for  world  unity.  They  can  only 
supply  the  means  by  which  it  is  expressed. 
The  motive  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit.  It 
must  reside  In  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
There  are  great  affirmation  a  tinderiying  our 
free  way  of  life  and  they  must  be  exalted 
again  with  a  sense  of  humility.  They  have 
to  do  with  love  and  kindness,  a  faith  In  Ood's 
mercy  and  compassion  i  ipiful  in  humsn 
forms  and  the  flowering,  according  to  our 
political  faith,  of  a  world  fellowship  of 
freedom. 


Elcctioa  ia  North  Irelaa<l 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   KHODS  tSiUXO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BVIUHKNTATTVKS 

Wednesdaw,  May  11. 194$ 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  onder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
I.  I  inciude  the  foUowing  article  by 
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, lofttf  to  OrMt  Brttata  at  tke  poll*. 

Odcc  *((min  tbey  bare  n^udUt«d  Irlik  ■•- 

UocaUtj.      Aati    Huerz.    In    th»    optekm    of 

Unfovtvaataly  Uds  Is  • 


to 
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iPriaad.  for 
rrml  «taJu  tn  tte  foture  of  tliii 
of  tlie  warM  U  tbe  AOanUe  poUcy  of  the 
VtaMod  StatM  li  to  te  kept  OB  ■■  rren  kc«l 
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to  forfrt.  Be  tHat  ■■  K  may.  IrWi  hlatory 
tlkat  far  cmtorica  tba  htatorle  Pro- 
of Ulster  waa  aa  txaath  part  and  parcel 
of  IreUBd  aa.  aay.  the  'IDngdom  cf  KerrT." 
Tbe  foar  Pimlncaa  of  Ulatcr.  Monster.  Letn- 
stcr.  and  CosanifM  formed  the  nation 
known  aa  Irelacd  frtna  ttine  Immemotial — 
not  Ktrc.  or  the  insh  Pre*  State,  tmt  Ireland. 
Irtali  onttj  ts  not  just  a  Tagne  tradltkm.  It 
was  a  (act  and  a  rMllty  for  centurlea.  In  good 
ttBMB  m  tai  bad.  Sven  BrttWi  oOdaldcm  hzs 
tacttly  acknowledged  thla  nunr  tn  days  gene 
by.  and  a  turvey  of  recent  history  shotn  that 
partitkn  of  Ireland  la  arbitrary 


MartlMm  Irdand.  aa  «c  know  It  today,  doca 
not  cortcqwod  rren  to  tbe  old  Prortnce  of 
Ulster.  In  our  press,  northern  Ireland  is 
oftan  called  Ulster,  but  this  Is  actually  a  dls- 
t<nt»«w  northern  Ireland  la  not  and  nerer 
can  be  Ulster,  because  tliffaa  of  Ulaur^  coun- 
ties— Cavan.  Donegal,  sad  Monagton — are 
not  taehidsd  in  Hotttacm  Ireland;  bm  fonn 
part  of  the  BepabUc  of  Ireland. 

The  flta  Ooantlea.  as  the  stca  Is  often  caXl- 
•d.  data  teck  to  laOft.  Tbe  aaetlofi  ovaa  Its 
tTtT*T~-  to  the  daUfiBtnatlm  of  tfea  aiflttaat 
Oawaiialin  Unloalsts  (the  pro-Brttlsh  •!•- 
MCBts)  not  to  practice  deaaocracy  and  share 
a  common  life  «ith  the  rest  of  Irelacd.  Brit- 
atns  poUtlcal  Isarlari  weakly  sutomltt«d  to 
this  prcaaure.  poaslhly  iiiaaiiilnrlin  the  Ul- 
ster Onloalats'  threau  of  etrfl  war  Id  1914, 
wkan  Oraat  Brtuin  ahnost  gave  home  rule 
to  Tialaiiil  Aft  a  reault.  sU  of  Ulster  ■  original 
exdoded  fron  the  Iiish  Pre* 
six  eooBtlea  were  deliberately 
a  view  to  aBOOKtBg  a  eemf  ort- 
■Mjortty  tljat  eoitid  be  counted 
lo  oppoao  Ireland's  tmttf  ladiflBttcly. 
cm  et  tram  the  rast  at  Irslawd  aad  de- 
prived of  thrsa  of  Ulster's  original  eosmties. 
this  rmtp  inrtar  la  ntarely  the  oAspnng  of  a 
MMMdavMlMi  aaibMne  to  thwart  IMsh  deoKic- 
lary  and  bniatir  up  a  local  berreovotk  that 
rsgards  Um  Irish  as  he««-r*  of  vuod  siid 
of  water. 
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nt  claims  that  such  dis- 

loes  not  exist.    Statistics  show, 

Catholics  ( who  are  overwhelm- 
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press  delights  in  vencwaous  at- 
Cathollc  Church  and  Catho- 
One    paper,    for    instance, 
the  American  administra- 
te appoint  a  Catholic  in  the 
P.  Kennedy  as  Ambtissador 
of  St.  James.     The   late   Lord 
a  Protestant,  was  pilloried  for 
King  of  Spain  at  his  County 


violence  In  the  district   Is 
In  1932.  Catholics  returning 
E^lcharl8tic  Congress  were 
Qobs  in  Belfast.  Portadown.  and 
la   1333,    anti-Catholic   riots   in 
In  a  pogrom  that  forced 
Catholics    to    leave    their 
of  property  damage.    Hostile 
against  churches  and  con- 
as  against  individxial  priests 
at  inter-vals. 

It  should  be  added  that  the 
of   the    ERA    have    done 
a  bad  situation  still  worse. 
of  fanatics  has  handed  the 
the  excuse  needed  to  take  cer- 
measures  at  variance  with 
ibertiee  which  have  caused  con- 
in  England  and  would  be 
there.    In  actual  fact,  the 
of  Northern  Ireland's  Catholics 
Jictlcs  of  the  IRA.  which  have 
to   Increase    the   trials  of    the 
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It  Is  only  too  often  true  that 

Nationalist  '  and  "Protes- 

"Unlonut."     This  Is  one  of  the 

phenomena  that  make  life 

Ireland  so  different   from   life 

or  across  the  border,  and 

provides     the     explanation. 

.  many  exceptions.    Just  as 

handful  of  Catholics  who  would 

Citizenship,  there  are.  on  the 

ooany  northern  Protestants  who 

stand  (or  Irish  unity  and  frec- 


cJ  Lsnnel 
aloi  M 
be  wever, 


te  Protestant  Volunteers'  Con- 
championed  the  cause 
Emanelpatlon  vigorously,  as  did 
Protestant  clergymen.    Protes- 

generously    toward     the 

Ifast's  Orst  CatboUc  chunH  and 

Volfe    Tone's    United   MtfnMn 

«nd  Catholics  alike.  In 
times  so  outstanding  an  Ulster 
that  distinguished  Presbyterian 


eootr  buted 


Proestanu 


divine.  Rev.  Mr.  Armour  of  Ballymoney. 
openly  advocated  Irlah  unity.  Today,  to  their 
eternal  honor,  a  growing  number  of  Prot- 
estant politicians  have  Joined  the  Catholic 
minority  In  opposing  Unionist  bigotry  and 
discrimination,  often  paying  a  heavy  price 
for  their  courage. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  religious  issue  to 
cut  across  the  cause  of  Irish  unity.  Irish 
history  is  eloquent  proof  of  that.  Many  of 
Irelands  outstanding  leaders  were  Protes- 
tants, often  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  descent. 
Wolfe  Tone,  Davis.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Grattan.  Burke  and  Rotwrt  Emmet — all  were 
ProtestanU.  The  entire  Irish  nation  Is 
keenly  aware  of  the  debt  owed  to  those  Prot- 
estanU who  spoke  out  boldly  on  behalf  of 
their  fellow  citizens  when  the  latter  could 
not  speak  for  themselves. 

South  of  the  border  the  religious  issue  does 
not  exist.  Protestants  numtjer  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  population,  but  they  occupy 
positions  of  Importance  and  public  ofQce  out 
cf  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Protes- 
tant clergy  and  laymen  alike  have  repeatedly 
paid  generous  tribute  to  the  tolerance  and 
fair  play,  not  to  say  the  privileged  position, 
enjoyed  by  the  Protestant  community  In  the 
Irish  Eiepublic.  The  facts  speak  (or  them- 
selves. Ireland's  first  President  was  a  Prot- 
estant. The  constitution  expressly  states 
that  state  aid  to  education  Is  not  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  denominations  In  control 
of  the  various  schools.  Dublin's  two  pre- 
Reformatlon  cathedrals  remain  in  Protestant 
hands,  as  in  the  past.  Events  have  proved 
that  Protestants  have  no  need  to  fear  vic- 
timization  in   Ireland. 

Unfortunately  the  British  people,  with 
their  traditions  of  fair  play  and  tolerrnce, 
know  very  little  of  the  facts  of  life  In  North- 
em  Ireland,  or  of  the  "deal"  foisted  upon 
Ireland  in  their  nanv>  In  1922.  The  average 
Briton  dislikes  Intolerance,  and  would  be 
shocked  were  he  to  know  the  full  facts. 
lu  recent  years  questions  about  Northern 
Ireland  have  been  increasingly  frequent  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
and  an  Informed  British  public  opinion  can 
do  much  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

Now  Ireland's  refusal  to  take  part  in  the 
Atlantic  Pact  negotiations  while  the  six 
counties  remain  under  what  is  fundamen- 
tally an  alien  rule  has  once  again  highlighted 
the  whole  issue.  It  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  if  the  repercussion  were  to  embitter 
Anglo-Irish  relations,  for  this  in  turn  could 
embarrass  American  foreign  policy.  It  would 
be  the  more  regrettable  at  a  moment  when, 
by  and  large,  there  is  more  good  will  towards 
the  British  in  Ireland  than  there  has  been 
for  centuries. 

No  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  hammer 
home  the  necessity  for  an  amicable  solu- 
tion. Steps  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  safeguard  the  Six  Counties'  econ- 
omy and  standard  of  living  in  a  future 
united  Ireland.  Much  can  be  accomplished 
along  these  lines  on  either  side  of  the  l)or- 
der  Ulster  Unionists,  could  they  but  realize 
It.  may  have  a  far  brighter  economic  future 
as  Irish  citizens  working  together  for  the 
common  good  than  In  their  present  uneasy 
status. 

In  the  past.  ex-Premier  De  Valera  has 
promised  the  six  counties  a  wide  measure 
of  local  autonomy  within  the  framework  of 
a  federated  republic;  Premier  Costello  is  will- 
ing to  make  a  similar  concesalon.  What- 
ever guarantees  northern  Ireland's  Protes- 
tants may  want  in  order  to  safeguard  their 
liberties  and  rights,  should  be  ascertained 
and  given  freely,  publicly  and  without  delay. 

Communism's  threat  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  thrown  the  entire  question  of  Irish 
unity  into  a  new  perspective.  The  time  has 
come  to  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  once 
and  for  all;  but  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  respecting  the  leoona  of  history  and 
geography.  Today  Ireland  ts  a  nation  once 
again  and  can  freely  stretch  out  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  her  old  adversary  and  new- 
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found  friend.  Englishmen  must  see  that  an 
Irish  Ireland,  free  and  undivided  is  no  men- 
ace to  Britain's  security,  but  a  loyal  ally,  such 
as  she  never  co^ild  have  been  in  the  past. 

To  achieve  this  end,  tact  and  diplomacy 
are  needed — and  needed  at  once.  America, 
which  owes  so  great  a  debt  to  these  two 
ancient  civilizations,  can  do  much  to  bring 
them  together.  Now  is  the  time  for  American 
diplomacy  to  act  in  its  own  Interest.  With 
the  United  States  as  friendly  broker.  England 
and  Ireland  can  settle  the  issue  of  the  six 
counties  and  face  their  common  Atlantic 
future  side  by  side. 


Fooling  With  Franco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  9.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  9.  1949: 

rOOLINC    WITH    FRANCO 

In  at  least  two  respects  the  current  moves 
to  get  the  Spanish  dictatorship  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  are  strikingly  ill-timed. 

Two  years  ago  It  could  be  argued  that  the 
UN  moral  ban  on  General  Franco  would  rally 
the  Spanish  people  to  him.  If  such  an  effect 
was  ever  produced,  little  of  It  appears  today, 
while  there  Is  much  evidence  that  the  play- 
mate of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  is  hanging  on 
to  power  by  his  toenails.  His  financial  posi- 
tion Is  so  desperate  he  has  sought  a  second 
loan  tn  the  United  States — this  time  from 
the  Government-financed  Export-Import 
Bank.  Just  who  is  It  in  Washington  that 
wants  the  American  taxpayer  to  rescue  the 
Franco  regime  and  finance  its  continued 
denial  of  liberty  to  the  Spanish  people? 

A  year  ago  It  was  argued  that  If  Russia 
tried  to  overrun  Etirope.  bases  behind  the 
Pyrenees  would  be  useful  to  the  United 
States.  But,  the  Spanish  people  have  had 
more  than  enough  of  war,  and  Franco  would 
have  trouble  giving  military  bases  to  the 
United  States.  He  could  not  go  that  far  even 
for  Hitler.  It  ts  very  plain  also  that  any 
value  of  bases  gained  in  Spain  would  be  far 
outweighed  by  the  loss  of  trust  and  friend- 
ship among  democratic  elements  in  Europe. 

Today  the  Atlantic  Pact  gives  the  United 
States  plenty  of  other  bases  In  Etirope — and 
with  popular  support  in  the  countries  In- 
volved. Pooling  with  Franco  was  bad  busi- 
ness at  any  time:  today  it  is  so  downright 
foolish  that  Americans  should  look  behind 
the  advocates  of  such  a  course  and  try  to 
discover  what  strange  influence  m^irej^  them 
act  that  way. 


Veterans'  Readjustment  Allowances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1949 

Mr.  HUBER     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R£cobo.  I 


Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Vet-Times  of  May  7. 1949: 

let's  err  thi  facts 

One  of  the  most  valuaole  and  economically 
sound  benefits  provided  for  World  War  II 
veterans  in  the  GI  bill  of  rights  la  due  to 
come  to  an  end,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
within  the  next  3  months.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram of  readjustment  allowances,  or  to  use 
Its  common  nickname,  "52-20"  payments. 

Some  8.000,000  veterans,  or  at>out  one- 
half  of  all  World  War  n  servicemen,  have 
at  some  time  taken  advantage  of  these  pay- 
ments to  tide  them  over  while  locking  for 
work  after  their  discharge,  during  work  lay- 
offs, or  while  stniggling  to  get  started  in 
their  own  business. 

Just  over  a  million  veterans,  however,  have 
leaned  on  this  crutch  for  the  full  period  of 
their  entitlement.  Among  this  group  there 
may  have  been  some  abuses  of  the  program, 
some  dependence  on  the  weekly  pay  check 
from  the  Government  when  empl03rment 
could  have  been  obtained.  Thus  developed 
the  derogatory  title  "52-20  Club." 

But  the  very  fact  that  only  about  a  mil- 
lion vets  have  used  their  full  entitlements — 
ranging  from  1  week  to  1  year,  depending 
on  their  length  of  service — shows  that  on  the 
whole  the  veterans  have  used  their  read- 
justment prlvUeges  with  discretion.  It 
shows  that  when  work  is  available,  the  vast 
majority  of  veterans  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  work. 

In  recent  months,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  noted  a  completely  changed 
complexion  In  the  readjustment  allowances 
picture.  To  a  large  degree.  It  is  no  longer 
a  readjustment  program  for  veterans  Just 
out  of  service,  but  has  Instead  t)ecome  an 
unemployment-insurance  program  for  vet- 
erans who  are  laid  off  or  otherwise  find  them- 
selves out  of  work. 

Whether  this  is  a  correct  role  for  the  re- 
ad justment-allo-Aance  >>rogram  Is  debatable. 
The  veterans'  oifriii.zacions,  with  one  excep- 
tion, feel  that  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  role. 
They  feel  that  the  millions  of  veterans  who 
have  never  taken  advantage  of  the  readjust- 
ment, should  be  covered  for  an  additional 
time.  This,  they  point  out,  would  provide 
a  cushion  for  these  vets  in  this  present 
period  of  industrial  unrest. 

Apparently  a  goodly  section  of  Congress 
Is  in  agreement  with  this  position,  and  at 
least  fotir  measures  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  exten- 
sion of  the  program  for  periods  of  2  or  3  or  5 
years. 

Opp>onents  of  this  extension  theory  argue 
that  veterans  working  in  industries  covered 
by  the  unemployment  Insurance  of  the  so- 
cial security  program,  have  now  built  up 
credits  under  that  program.  If  unemployed, 
they  would  oe  entitled  to  the  same  unemploy- 
ment insurance  as  other  workers  in  covered 
industries.  Of  course,  large  numbers  of  vet- 
erans do  not  work  in  covered  industries,  and 
thus  have  built  up  no  such  credit  on  which 
to  rely. 

The  question  of  extending  the  52-20  pro- 
gram beyond  its  present  deadline  has  never 
been  adequately  explored. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  and  logical  that 
Congress  shotild  stage  a  full  investigation 
designed  to  get  all  the  facts,  pro  and  con, 
on  the  issue. 

At  the  present  writing,  nevertheless,  no 
such  action  appears  to  l>e  in  the  cards — 
largely  because  of  the  opposition  of  one  mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Instead  It  appears  as  if  the  program  Is  to  be 
permitted  to  die  by  default. 

Traditionally,  such  a  determination  would 
be  made  by  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  where  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
was  first  promulgated.  A  memt>er  of  that 
committee.  Representative  Waltsb  B.  Htte^ 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  has   introduced  and  Is 


hoping  to  obtain  consideration  of  a  bill 
to  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  program. 

Representative  John  Rankin.  Democrat. 
Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  vet  committee. 
haa  so  far  refused  to  annoimce  any  hearings 
on  an  extension  bill,  or  even  to  appoint  a 
subcommittee  to  look  into  the  merits  of 
the  case.  Representative  Rankjn  told  the 
Vet-Times  this  week  that  he  doesn't  know 
"whether  well  be  able  to  get  arotmd  to  it 
this  session." 

It  most  certainly  would  not  require  much 
effort  on  J-Ir.  Rankin  s  part  to  appoint  a 
subcommittee  to  gather  the  facts  on  the 
desirability  or  the  nondeslrability  of  ex- 
tending this  program.  It  most  certainly 
would  be  unforttinate  to  have  the  program 
die  by  default,  only  perhaps  to  discover  later 
that  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made. 


The  Welfare  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Alf  M.  Landon  at  the  banquet,  State 
meeting  of  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Topeka,  Kans..  Saturday  evening.  April 
30,  1949: 

Today  most  Americans  are  concerned  about 
the  hardening  of  our  relations  with  Russia 
and  the  softening  of  business  relations  at 
home.  Both  are  relevant  to  my  subject  to- 
night, because  the  true  welfare  state  Is  essen- 
tially based  on  peace  and  prosperity. 

One  year  ago  the  thoughts  of  war  were 
uppermost  in  otir  minds. 

Today,  shaky  and  unstable  business  con- 
ditions are  even  of  greater  slgniflcance  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  planning 
either  production  or  the  sale  of  goods  and 
j)ersonal  services  In  the  way  of  Jobe. 

The  darkest  cloud  on  the  business  horizon 
today  Is  politics.  If  the  Congress,  after  rati- 
fying the  Atlantic  Pact  and  passing  the  nec- 
essary appropriations  providing  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  public  affairs  and  na- 
tional defense,  would  adjourn,  business  and 
Jobs  would  pick  up  immediately. 

If  the  President  continues  to  press  hta 
lavish  spending  and  taxation  programs  on 
the  Congress  and  calls  a  special  session  in 
the  attempt  to  force  through  his  Fascist  pro- 
gram, btislnesb  wUl  continue  shaky  and  un- 
employment will  increase  imtll  we  may  have 
a  real  tailspln. 

We  are  suffering  more  today  from  the  na- 
tional administration's  politics  than  we  are 
from  unsotmd  business  conditions. 

The  air  is  mil  of  warnings  of  the  specter  of 
socialism  inherent  tn  President  Tnunans 
welfare  state. 

But  Mr.  Norman  Thomas  doubts  that  they 
mean  that  we  are  drifting  in  the  direction 
of  the  labor-socialist  Government  cf  Eng- 
land.   He  sees  more  of  a  Fascist  trend. 

Then,  there  are  thoee  who  believe  we.  by 
a  little  snack  of  social tstn,  may  avoid  going 
the  whole  way. 

The  phrase  "the  welfare  state"  Is  one  of 
thoae  slick  slogans  that  has  the  political 
advantage  of  meaning  all  things  to  all  men. 

In  all  history  the  basis  of  every  govern- 
ment— tribal,  monarchlal.  despotte—  ot  pcp- 
ulai  has  always  ostensibly  been  tbe  well  be- 
ing of  the  people. 

That's  what  government  is  for. 
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KT«n  tiM  anst  despotic  autocratic  tyrant 
has  aiimyt  loudly  proielatmcd  that  this  chief 
concern  is  the  high  Interest  d  the  atat*. 

Be  haa  always  saUl  to  hla  people.  "Ceaaa 
Bivrararin$c  and  oomplalnlnfi;  about  my  war* 
Mitf  TOUT  heavy  tasM  and  the  harsh  reatilc- 
tkaam  I  put  upon  ycu.  because  they  are  all 
lor  your  own  good.  Papa  luiows  bert.  Tow 
Bust  trust  the  wladom  of  your  dlTlnelj  ap- 
pomud  ruler  " 

StaUB  choae  to  reject  the  friendly  hand  of 
tiM  wortd  MMl  pl'uigcd  the  ■OHlan  people 
Into  a  pitiful  standard  of  llTing  tn  order  to 
satisfy  his  Impoiallstic  alms.  Irfachine  guns 
anu  concentration  canape  are  the  basis  of 
his  rule. 

And  too  often,  the  peoples  of  the  earth — as 
the  Rusatans  today — to  their  Infinite  sorrow 
have  "put  their  trusts  In  princes"  and  tn 
methods  of  government  which  were  wholly 
untrustworthy.  And  always  under  the  de- 
lusion that  that  particular  tyrant  or  their 
ner-  plan  would  create  heaven  on  earth. 

The  welfare  state  as  outUsed  In  Presi- 
dent Truman's  nwMgn  to  the  Congress 
would  be  patcmaUsOc  tn  its  nature — regi- 
mented in  character  and  autocratic  In  its 
functions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  general  welfare 
can  by  any  possibility  be  promoted  and  main- 
tained by   that  sort   of   government. 

The  American  idea  of  the  welfare  state  is 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  defines  the  purpose  and  function  of 
foremment  to  which  we  are  all  supposed 
to  assent. 

It  SBfs,  you  will  remember,  that  govem- 
■MBits  are  Instituted  among  men  to  make  se- 
cure their  natural  rights  by  which  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator — life,  liberty,  and 
the  purstilt  of  happiness. 

That  doctrine  1^  reaffirmed  and  emphasised 
In  the  preamble  of  our  Federal  Constitution. 
Union,  justice  tranquillity,  common  defense. 
and  the  blessings  of  liberty,  might  well 
have  been  summed  up  In  the  one  phrase — to 
ptiQsaoCe  the  general  welfare. 

TlMt  Is  the  American  definition  of  the 
welfare  state — to  make  secure  man's  hidl- 
vidual  rights. 

That  Is  tl:e  American  political  doctrine 
and  policy  The  United  States  of  America 
Is  the  most  outstanding  example  of  the  wel- 
taxm  state  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

But  to  say  that,  does  not  solve  the  per- 
plezing  problems  which  confront  us  nor  get 
us  out  of  the  mess  we  are  in.  I  think  I 
am  not  assuming  too  much  when  I  say  that 
every  thinking  Anterlcan  must  realize  that 
the  American  political  system  and  the 
American  way  of  life  are  on  trial.  No  matter 
how  deep  our  faith  In  it  and  how  great  our 
devotion  to  it.  there  mtist  be.  deep  down  in 
cur  hearts,  a  question  if  not  fear,  of  its 
ability  to  meet  and  withstand  the  assault 
of  practically  the  whole  world.  The  whole 
vorid — not  Russia  alone;  Britain  has  gone 
MiliAlstlc,  and  I  believe  to  stay  largely  so  for 
a  gsaaratlon.  abatever  the  result  of  Britain  s 
next  general  election,  because  you  cannot 
unscramble  eggs. 

We  may  well  question  how  far  we  can  suc- 
*  essd  la  buying  the  allegiance  to  the  demo- 
cratic  Idea   In   the   nations   of   continental 
Europe  and  the  chaotic  peoples  of  the  Orient 

That  leaves  the  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  the  true  democratic  way  of 
life.  In  our  hands;  and  I  say  to  you  In  all 
seriousness,  that  I  am  more  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  trend  of  political  thought  and  prac- 
tices in  America  than  I  am  by  communism 
or  any  other  alien  ten. 

Tbs  American  people  will  never  be  de- 
bf  the  false  theories  of  i»tark  com- 
But  many  of  us  am  batang  gradual- 
ly swung  m  our  thoughts  by  Um  sophistries 
of  the  administration's  political,  social,  and 
theories  which  If  put  In  practice — 
of  them  already  are— wUl  ultimately 
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to  avoid  the  banking  panic  that  occurred  In 
1907. 

The  test  of  that  function  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  came  in  the  postwar  adjust- 
ment policies  after  World  War  I. 

In  the  first  place,  to  the  bank,  through 
Its  abrupt  change  in  its  discount  policy  in 
the  late  twenties,  is  attributed  a  large 
amount  of  the  blame  for  the  disastrous  de- 
pression in  cattle  prices  and  of  other  agri- 
cultural products  which  broke  and  bankrupt 
many  cattlemen  and  farmers  in  America. 

All  through  the  twenties  we  had  a  very 
destructive  farm  price  plus  a  hectic  and 
unhealthy  boom  in  stock  values  and  city 
real  estate.  Not  only  did  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  make  no  attempt  to  control  this 
unhealthy  and  unsound  boom.  but.  every 
time  there  was  any  suggestion  of  a  healthy 
readjustment,  a  Republican  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Jazzed  up  the  market  with  another 
statement  about  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tions of  American  business  and  banking. 

No  attempts  were  made  to  put  on  the 
brakes  and  we  wound  up  in  a  terrible  smash 
and  misery  and  suflering  of  the  thirties. 

New  legislation  was  written  under  the 
guise  of  emergency  measures  to  give  Govern- 
ment increased  powers  of  a  managed  econ- 
omy. You  will  remember  that  an  agricul- 
tural expert  was  brought  in  to  decide  on 
the  monetary  policies  which  were  to  bring 
happy  days  again  in  America.  And  we 
started  out  on  our  planned  economy  by 
killing  little  pigs. 

In  1936.  we  bad  a  little  shot  tn  the  arm 
by  way  of  $2,000,000,000  soldier  bonus.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  boasted  that  business  was  better; 
and  it  was  somewhat.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  go  and  that  was  to  get  better — 
It  could  not  go  any  lower.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
claimed  It  was  better  because.  "We  planned 
It  that  way." 

But  in  1938.  when  business  did  commence 
to  take  on  some  life,  immediately  the  plan- 
ners got  scared  of  inflation  and  put  into 
effect  some  deflationary  policies  and  edicts. 
Business  promptly  went  Into  a  reverse. 

As  a  result  we  had  as  niuch  unemployment 
In  1939 — when  war  buying  started  to  hit  us — 
as  we  had  In  1933 — when  the  planners  started 
to  plan  to  make  America  over. 

The  war  interrupted  normal  business  life — 
as  well  as  the  life  of  many  Individuals. 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  The  plan- 
ners have  not  even  been  able  to  keep  the 
social-security  fund  solvent.  The  old-age 
fund  is  seven  billions  short  of  what  It  must 
be  to  meet  the  future  payments  due  under 
the  old-age  act.  That,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
is  the  harsh  reality  of  the  superstate  so  far 
in  America. 

With  the  advent  of  VJ-day.  the  planners 
immediately  predicated  their  policies  on  a 
depression.  The  economic  adviser  of  Mr. 
Truman  predicted,  as  you  will  remember,  an 
unemployment  of  eight  or  ten  million  by 
the  fall  of  1946  and  the  national  administra- 
tion started  inflationary  measures  at  the 
very  time  when  inflation  Lot  deflation  was 
the  Inevitable  consequence  of  the  situation 
that  we  were  in. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  last  Janu- 
ary. President  Truman  predicated  his  reconi- 
menc'ations  to  the  Congress  on  the  anticipa- 
tion of  ron*inued  inflation.  The  economic 
advisers  he  followed  apparently  were  un- 
aware that  deflation  had  already  set  in. 

Thus,  in  every  Instance,  the  economic 
planners  have  been  wrong.  If  they  had  the 
complete  powers  which  they  asked  for — 
which  are  those  of  king's  divine  right  era — 
they  would  have  made  a  terrible  mess  of  the 
productive  efforts  of  the  mighty  American 
people. 

Two  or  three  economists  who  are  more  In- 
fluenced by  their  emotions  than  by  their 
reasoning — given  this  pov  er — wculd  have 
dosed   the  American   people   with   a  lot   of 
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quack  remedies.  But  even  as  It  was.  we 
were  prodded  when  we  shotild  have  been 
curbed  and  curbed  when  we  should  have 
been  prodded. 

Montgomery  Ward  and  Sears-Roebuck  pur- 
sued entirely  different  policies  following  VJ- 
day.  One  was  conservative  of  Its  capital, 
almost  to  the  point  of  retrenchment.  The 
other  was  optimistic  and  aggressively  expan- 
sive. 

That's  America. 

This  seme  sort  of  conflict  of  opinions  goes 
on  in  all  business  all  ever  the  country.  That 
Is  the  system  which  brings  stability  to  our 
economic  life  and  is  the  system  which  the 
planners  would  supplant  with  the  edicts  and 
decrees  of  two  or  three  economic  Jokers  in 
Washington 

It  is  not  a  question  of  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic administration.  The  issue  is  simply 
whether  under  the  sham  and  pretense  of  a 
planned  economy  that  has  not  worked  we 
want  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Fascist 
state  which  basically  does  not  permit  people 
to  think  for  themselves. 

The  administration's  theory  of  the  wel- 
fare state  Is  dictating  everybody's  welfare 
by  Federal  band-outs.  That  was  the  basis 
that  Hitler  started  out  on  in  Germany  when 
he  got  the  applause  of  some  of  the  illiterate 
so-called  liberal  publications  In  this  country. 

It  Is  not  a  partisan  issue,  becatise  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Republicans  is  not  any  better  than 
the  Democrats  in  planning  the  economic  life 
of  a  great  nation  like  America. 

And  the  Illustration  that  I  have  given  is 
•ot  confined  to  America  alone.  For  some  14 
years,  we  have  heard  praise  of  Sweden  as  the 
middle  way.  Now  its  economies  are  facing 
a  crisis.  The  Swedish  planners  made  the 
same  mistake  as  the  American  planners. 
Following  the  last  war.  expecting  deflation, 
they  instituted  Inflationary  measures.  Thus 
throwing  gasoline — as  it  were — on  the  infla- 
tionary forces.  Now  Sweden,  the  example 
par  excellence  for  14  years  of  state  economy 
planning,  is  In  financial  difficulties. 

President  Truman  was  right  when  he  said 
there  was  a  third  party  in  control  of  the 
Elghty-flrst  Congress.  I  would  call  it  the 
literate  liberals  who  know  their  history.  It 
la  composed  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
know  that  life  in  an  armed  fortress — which 
the  present  foreign  situation  is  forcing  on 
us — means  constant  encroachment  of  the 
military  on  all  phases  of  democratic  life. 
When  that  Is  coupled  with  the  totalitarian 
regimented  welfare  state  controlling  the 
planting  of  every  acre  of  ground  and  the 
life  of  every  Individual  through  hand-outs 
from  Washington — a  Fascist  state  becomes 
Inevitable. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  is  a  concrete  Illustra- 
tion that  a  planned  economy  requires  a  to- 
talitarian government.  When  government 
starts  In  to  plan  the  economic  and  Indi- 
vidual life  of  the  people,  there  Is  no  limit. 
It  finds  it  must  have  more  and  more  and 
more  control.  One  control  calls  for  an- 
other. I  said  that  as  far  back  as  1936,  but 
now  we  have  the  record. 

In  a  world  as  closely  organized  as  this 
world,  how  can  you  have  economic  planning 
on  a  national  basis  except  by  pursuing  the 
same  course  that  Russia  has  pursued.  At 
the  very  time  the  President  asked  for  addi- 
tional controls  over  American  economic  and 
Individual  life  he  asked,  also,  for  additional 
power  in  making  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

It  seems  to  me.  one  is  antagonistic  to  the 
other.  Reciprocal  tariff  is  the  way  of  Indi- 
vidual btisiness  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. You  scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch 
yours.  That  has  no  place  in  a  planned 
economy.  Therefore,  If  we  are  really  to  make 
a  planned  economy  work,  we  must  have  It  on 
a  one-world  basis  or  a  one-country  basis 
like  Russia. 


The  warm-hearted,  generous  souls  who  are 
marching  under  the  banner  of  the  welfare 
state  do  not  see  that  It  is  simply  the  fore- 
runner of  the  superstate.  The  superstate 
does  not  long  stay  socialist  or  communist. 
It  always  turns  into  despotism.  Neither 
labor  nor  farmers  are  as  free  today  In  Eng- 
land as  they  are  in  America  or  as  they  were 
In  England  before  the  present  labor-socialist 
government. 

There  are  few  left  these  days  that  are  so 
benighted  that  they  cling  to  the  delusion 
that  Russia  is  still  following  the  principles 
of  Marx  and  Lenin.  The  liberal-socialist 
government  In  England  only  exists  by  reason 
of  the  dole  handed  to  It  by  capitalistic 
America. 

It  is  only  a  short  step  from  a  planned 
economy  to  a  controlled  economy  and  con- 
trolled economy  means  a  Fascist  economy. 

Already.  President  Truman  has  taken  that 
step  from  a  planned  economy  to  a  controlled 
economy  when  be  advocated  building  Gov- 
ernment steel  plants:  because.  Government 
ownership  of  industry  Is  the  first  step  in  a 
Fascist  economy. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  cold 
war  that  cannot  be  ignored  is  the  possible 
effect  of  competition  from  foreign  state- 
owned  Industries  on  our  economic  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  Russia  has  long 
counted  on  an  economic  collapse  in  our 
country  to  make  her  conquest  of  America 
and  all  of  the  world  easy. 

She  owns  shoe  factories  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  other  industrial  plants  in  her  satellite 
countries  that  can  be  a  powerful,  potential 
weapon  in  the  cold  war  by  disturbing  our 
economic  life  and  fiooding  us  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  those  plants  and  selling  them  with- 
out regard  to  cost  of  production. 

It  is  childish  to  blame  Russia  for  the  state 
of  the  world  today  when  our  own  policies 
have  repeatedly  given  her  the  openings.  If 
you  make  a  bad  deal,  you  are  only  kidding 
yourself  when  you  put  the  blame  on  the 
other  fellow. 

President  Truman  rightly  said  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  Important  thing  was  to  know 
where  we  are  going.  That  basic  Issue  Is  not 
new.  Aristotle  defined  it  as  the  cycle  from 
democracy  to  autocracy,  back  to  democracy 
again,  and  then  back  to  autocracy. 

For  the  Immediate  present.  I  think  the 
greatest  thing  that  cotild  happen  to  business 
for  prosperity  In  America  would  be  for  the 
Congress  to  adjourn. 

And.  second,  for  both  the  Congress  and 
our  local  government  to  go  back  to  the  good 
old  American  custom  of  deciding  which  must 
have  priority  in  public  appropriation  Instead 
of  piling  each  new  request  on  top  of  the 
previous  ones  until  we  have  a  perfectly  fan- 
tastic load  of  taxation  on  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  cost  of  Federal  and  local  governments 
amounts  to  about  25  percent  of  our  national 
Income. 

One  of  the  i»incipal  roads  to  fascism  Is  to 
destroy  the  Incentive  for  {H-ivate  production 
and  enterprise.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is 
by  a  load  of  taxation  that  discourages  the 
willing  horse. 

We  are  at  that  point  now  In  our  fiscal 
policies.  We  are  up  against  an  established 
fact  that  government  all  over  America  must 
realize  and  we  must  deal  with  It  on  that 
basis. 

We  have  gone  too  far  to  back  out  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact.     That  would  be  suicidal. 

The  Russians  don't  fool  very  easily.  They 
aren't  kidded  merely  by  a  piece  of  paper. 
The  Atlantic  Pact  la  more  than  that,  of 
course;  but,  without  an  arms  program.  It 
Isnt  much. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  provide  arms  sonM 
way — not  only  for  ourselves  but  our  allies. 

The  question  is  whether  we  do  it  on  top  of 
the  staggering  outlays  we  are  already  com- 
mitted to— and  on  top  of  the  simply  colossal 


expenditures  Involved  In  the  administra- 
tion's cake-eaters  welfare  state  or  whether 
we  pare  down  some  of  our  commitments  and 
pass  up  the  administration  hand-out  do- 
mestic program. 

I  supported  the  administration's  Turko- 
Grecian  policy — the  Marshall  plan,  and  na- 
tional rearmament:  but  have  repeatedly  said 
it  meant  a  paring  down  elsewhere  on  our 
Government  expenses. 

It's  simply  a  question  that  almost  every 
family  faces — of  what  has  priority  In  the 
family  purse. 

Americans  cannot  stand  any  further  tax 
Increases.  Our  taxes  now  have  reached  the 
load  limit. 

We  are  committing  a  fatal  error  In  not 
planning  for  the  long-long-drain  of  the  cold 
war,  as  we  must  do.  And  the  threat  to  our 
democratic  processes  comes  not  only  from 
the  military — the  economic  planners — but 
from  the  tax  load  as  well. 

There  are  factors  to  a  strong  and  soimd 
nation  other  than  a  stable  economy.  The 
most  important  of  those  factors  are — a  com- 
prehensive education  program — decent  racial 
relations — high    health    standards. 

Opposition  to  the  Fascist  welfare  state  of 
the  administration  does  not  mean  opp>oel- 
tion  to  welfare  legislation.  Neither  does  it 
mean  an  administration  steeped  In  a  tradi- 
tion of  laissez-faire. 

It  means — government  policies  that  keep 
economic  opportunities  clrctUatlng  through 
the  entire  blood  stream  of  national  life. 

When  nations  have  limited  opportunities 
to  a  few  chosen  groups  within  a  people — 
those  nations  have  crumbled. 

Competition — not  a  planned  economy — 
production  not  scarcity — Jobs  with  Incentive 
pay — not  government  hand-outs — are  the 
life  blood  of  a  democracy. 


Taft-Hartley  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF  Nrw  TOHK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  11. 1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  from  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  of  May  5.  1949: 

THOMAS  1..  STOKXS  SATS  "GEORGIAN  CAVZ  FACTS 
BEHUm  SOUTH'S  STAND  FOX  TAFT-HARTLXT 
ACT" 

Washington,  May  5. — During  debate  In  the 
House  on  labor  legislation  a  Georgia  Con- 
gressman told  the  truth  about  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  its  very  slick  counterfeit 
by  his  fellow  Georgian,  John  S.  Wood,  which 
the  House  had  the  good  sense  to  reject. 

Representative  Henderson  Lovclacx  Lak- 
HAM  explained  that  he  had  voted  against  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill  2  years  ago.  It  was.  he  ex- 
plained, an  unpopular  thing  to  do  as  only 
4  of  the  14  counties  in  his  district  have 
labor  unions,  and  under  the  antique  imlt 
system  In  Georgia  "labor  organizations  in 
these  four  counties  are  not  able  to  elect  one 
Representative." 

"So."  he  said,  "I  voted  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  not  for  any  political  reasons, 
but  because  I  was  convinced  that  whatevet 
its  purpose,  its  effect  would  be  just  what 
Its  effect  bas  been,  and  that  it  is  to  hamper 
and  discourage  union  organization,  tgpe- 
clally  in  the  South." 

In  bis  diagnosis  he  put  his  finger  on  the 
motives   of   a   number   of   southerners   who 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

or  ■-oitNi.'Tu  I  r 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIV'ES 

Wedneadaw.  Mav  11.1949 
Mr.  RIBICX3PP.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  m  the  Rec- 
oto.  I  include  the  foilowing  st&iement 
on  Urael's  first  anniverftary: 
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With  their  leader  they  knelt  to  prayer 
To  give  tbanka  to  God  for  his  loving  care— 
Tliat  He  had  guided  them  safely  through 
So  they  could  civil tte  this  State  lor  you. 
They  found  the  land  of  "milk  and  honey- 
Here  they  tilled  the  scU  and  made  their 

money. 
After  all  these  years  and  today 
We  still  enjoy  the  wealth  of  loway. 

The  wild  flowers  bloom  here  In  the  spring 
Heres  where  robins  and  bluebirds  love  to 

sing. 
We  have  a  wealth  of  corn  and  oats  and  hay- 
bay!     Folks  you  can't  beat  loway. 

We  have  the  valleys  and  the  hllla 
And  rich  In  all  that  gives  you  thrills. 
So  when  you're  passing  down  this  way 
Be  sure  that  you  stop  In  loway. 

Here's  where  the  roses  bloom  In  June 
And  you  hear  folks  say  .  "I'll  see  ycu  soon." 
The  youngsters  are  always  happy  and  gay 
There's  no  place  quite  like  loway. 

Wherever  Is  my  home,  be  It  far  or  near 
There's  Just  one  spot  that  I  hold  dear. 
Talce  me  bark  to  It  I  pray 
And  let  me  die  In  loway. 

— Agnes  Sloan  Stookeaberrp. 
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Labor  Bill  Compromise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       • 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence: 

NOW  IS  TlJiX  FOB  GENtnKX  SPlXrr  OF  COMPROMISE 
FOR  FAIR-TO-ALL  LABOR  BUX 

(By  David  lAwrence) 

Washington— Whether  there  will  be  a  new 
labor-management  law  enacted  at  this  ses- 
sion depends  entirely  on  how  far  the  labor- 
union  leaders  want  to  go  toward  meeting 
the  opposition  viewpoints  that  have  been 
expressed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Houes  of  Representatives. 

The  various  votes  taken  show  clearly: 

1.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  unamended  or  un- 
changed cannot  sxu-vive  as  it  Is  written. 

2.  The  old  Wagner  Act  unamended  or  un- 
changed cannot  be  reenacted. 

3.  Neither  side  can  put  into  law  a  pro- 
management  or  prounlon  measure. 

This  means  that  the  opportunity  for  a 
genuine  compromise  is  at  hand,  provided  the 
repreaentatlves  of  management  and  labor, 
respectively,  really  want  to  agree. 

There  Is  beginning  to  be  a  suspicion  that 
both  sides  would  like  to  maintain  the  present 
deadlock.  This  would  be  a  grave  mistake  In 
Judgment.  The  labor-union  leaders  are  fig- 
uring that  no  legislation  at  this  session 
would  enhance  their  opportunities  for  a  pro- 
union  bill  at  the  January  session  because  the 
congressional  elections  would  be  closer  at 
hand  and  would  Influence  many  who  are 
wavering  today. 

The  management  side  probably  reasons 
that  If  no  action  U  Uken  at  this  session  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  will  remain  on  the  bocks 
and  wUl  be  harder  to  dislodge  In  January 
because  of  the  increase  In  evidence  that 
workers  themselves  are  not  as  bitterly  op- 
posed to  certain  provisions  as  ao0M  of  the 
labor  leaders  have  described  them  as  being. 

But  to  make  labor-man.ngemcnt  legislation 
a  football  In  the  next  political  election  will 
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not  benefit  either  the  public  or  the  protago- 
nists in  the  controversy  itself.  The  whole 
problem  Is  susceptible  to  compromlae. 

The  task  of  writing  a  new  labor  law  that 
would  b«  fair  to  both  sides  cannot,  however, 
be  undertaken  on  the  floor  of  either  House  of 
Congress.  It  must  be  done  In  committee 
after  further  hearings,  or  outside  of  Congress 
by  representative  groups  from  both  sides  with 
a  will  to  agree. 

Everyone  knows  now  Congress  Isn't  going 
to  allow  strikes  to  be  held  In  industries  which 
can  paralyze  the  Nation's  economic  system. 
Everyone  knows  now  there  are  ways  to  meet 
the  positions  taken  by  labor  and  management 
cm  vital  questions. 

UntU  the  House  votes  were  taken  there 
waa  doubt  as  to  what  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment was.    The  air  has  been  cleared  now. 


Tlie  Preridenet  Health  Profrai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McSWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.1949 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
The  Elizabethan  Club 

OF  Yale  Untvirsttt, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  30,  1949. 
The  Honorable  John  McSweentt, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  to  urge  your  support 
for  the  President's  health  program.  I  shall 
appreciate  receiving  your  position  on  the 
matter. 

Plrst.  I  wish  to  denounce  the  popular 
phrase  "socialized  medicine."  That  Is  a 
term  that  baa  probably  been  Insinuated  Into 
the  press  by  the  public  relations  men  of  the 
AMA.  The  program  proposes  to  socialize  the 
patient,  if  anything.  The  medical  profes- 
sion Is  most  Ulogical  In  Its  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  a  gtiarauteed,  solvent,  enlarged 
body  of  customers,  while  at  the  same  time 
It  moans  that  the  doctor  Is  the  last  man  to 
be  paid. 

Compulsory  free  public  education  has  been 
encouraged  In  this  country  since  at  least 
the  promulgation  of  the  ordinance  of  1789. 
If  I  may  make  a  value  Judgment,  I  should 
readily  say  that  health  Is  of  more  worth 
than  education.  Hitherto,  technology  has 
dictated  that  we  could  extend  only  the  sec- 
ondary value  of  the  people.  Now  It  Is  feasi- 
ble— on  a  purely  technological  basis — to 
make  most  of  the  people  fairly  healthy  most 
of  the  time;  only  poor  distribution  has 
blocked  the  attaliunent  of  that  goal.  The 
President  has  offered  the  chance  "to  make 
available  enough  medical  services  to  go 
around  and  to  see  that  everybody  has  a 
chance  to  obtain  those  services."  I  believe 
that  we  should  now  give  everyone  that 
primary  value. 

Let  me  change  from  idealism  to  the  realism 
of  the  dollar.  With  the  Increase  in  medical 
costs,  with  the  Increase  In  the  ntunber  of 
medical  services  available,  and  with  the  In- 
crease of  the  Irreducible  minimum  of  them, 
a  growing  proportion  of  the  population  Is 
unable  to  obtain  what  It  needs  and  what  Is 
readily  arallable;  these  people  are  not 
paupers.  There  Is  the  rub.  They  have  access 
to  neither  charity  nor  medicine.  They  are 
tie  great,  cruabed  middle  clas.<^ — the  semi- 
healthy  brslc  population.    To  be  more  spe- 
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clflc:  Tale  is  a  school  with  a  graduate  body 
of  much  greater  than  average  wealth.  Yet 
the  average  graduate  of  last  June,  who  must 
live  on  his  own  earnings,  cannot  afford  even 
an  appendectomy — one  of  the  simplest  and 
commonest  operations.  Mention  Yale  when 
applying  for  charity  and  get  none.  Pardon 
me,  but  my  self-interest  la  showing — and 
unashamedly. 

More  of  money.  The  President  estimate? 
that  his  plan  would  cost  about  ^7. 000. 000 .000 
and  that  the  current  costs  are  about  $9,000.- 
000,000.  The  former  would  reduce  the  latter 
somewhat,  but  the  total  would  naturally  be 
higher  than  the  present  flgtu«.  More  ex- 
tensive and  more  Intenalve  coverage  is  not 
going  to  be  cheap.  But  the  dollar  divi- 
dends— what  of  the  other  kinds? — would  be 
enormous  In  the  long  run.  I  think.  The  per- 
eent«ge  of  rejections  for  selective  service  was 
■figurine:  those  unhealthy  men — and  the 
uncalculated  women — are  an  enormous  dollar 
burden  on  our  economy  today.  Let  ua  help 
tbem  and  the  economy. 

I  shotild  opix>se  medical  service  of  tbe 
type  Introduced  In  Great  Britain.  But  the 
President  proposes  complete  pro<eflslonal 
freedom  for  both  patient  and  doctor.  I  feel 
that  this  is  the  greatest  of  tbe  Impondera- 
ble values  In  the  act. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  AMA — wboae  au- 
thority to  speak  for  all  I  question — does  not 
oppose  public  expenditures  for  sutiaidles  tc 
medical  schools,  for  grants  to  hospitals,  and 
the  like;  these,  they  say.  are  in  the  public 
Interest,  with  the  community  doing  for  the 
Individual  what  the  Individual  cannot  do  for 
himself.  I  claim  the  same  virtues  for  health 
Insurance. 

I  shall  continue  to  write  you  on  this  and 
other  matters.  If  possible,  I  should  like  to 
talk  to  you  diu'lng  the  summer  recess  when 
you  are  In  Canton  or  If  I  am  ever  in  Wooster. 

With  thanlcs  In  advanoj  for  your  consid- 
eration of  my  opinions,  I  am. 
Yours   very   trtily. 

Don  Rocxbs,  Jr. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eaf  les' 
Memorial  Foandatioii,  Janaary  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER 

or  nxw  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.1949 

Mr.    WILLIAM    L.    PFEIFFER.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  sketch 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles*  Me- 
morial Foundation,  together  with  an  out- 
line showing  the  purposes  of  the  me- 
morial foimdatlon: 

A  SKETCH    OF   THX   rSATCkMAL   ORSEB   OF   EACLXS 
UXMOEIAL  POUNDATIOM,   JANDABT    1S4S 

The  Praternal  Order  at  Eagles'  Memcmal 
Poundation  Is  a  mission  of  tbe  heart. 
The  foundation  Is  an  all-Eagle  story,  as  it 
shows  the  great  famUy  of  Eagledom  swing- 
ing Into  action  to  suppcHt  one  of  its  greatest 
humanitarian   undertaklnga. 

Conceived  by  our  managing  organizer.  M. 
L.  Brown,  founded  and  established  by  the 
grand  ao-ie.  supported  and  sustained  by  all 
of  our  great  Eagle  family.  It  is  now  operat- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  entire  Jurisdiction 
under  tbe  capable  leaderablp.  giOd&nce  and 
administration  of  the  memorial  fotmdatlon 
board  of  trustee*. 

Let  your  mind  drift  back  a  few  years  to 
those  dark  and  dreaded  war  days,  and  re- 


call those  scenes  when  your  "llnest"  de- 
parted from  your  homes  and  your  commun- 
ities. There  were  many,  many  promises  msde 
In  those  days  The  Eagles  were  making 
promises,  and  Brother  Brown  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  the  Eagles  kept  their  promise. 
Thus,  as  he  presented  the  plan,  tbe  board 
of  grand  trustees  acted  Immediately  by  es- 
tablishing a  memorial  foundation  comml^ 
Eton  on  October  8.  1944.  conuistlng  oC 
Brothers  J.  W.  Young.  R.  W.  Hansen.  M.  L. 
Brown.  John  A.  Abel,  and  1.  J.  Balslger. 
This  commission  was  to  act  until  a  perma- 
nent organization  could  be  established. 

Thus,  the  Praternal  Order  of  Eagles'  Me- 
morial Poundation  had  been  created  and  the 
commission  began  to  campaign  for  funds. 
Soon,  as  the  good  news  was  broadcast,  the 
pledges  of  the  subordinate  units  of  the 
Eagles  began  to  arrive.  It  was  soon  learned 
that  the  foundation,  in  order  to  execute  its 
planned  program  of  actlTlties,  would  need  a 
much  greater  sum  than  waa  flrst  contem- 
plated. The  aeries  and  auxiliaries  again  re- 
sponded, and  also  each  member  of  our  Bagis 
family  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  foundation  through  lndl\idual  con- 
tributions. There  are  many  thousands  of 
names  written  on  the  honor  roll  of  the 
foundation,  which  is  a  record  of  the  charter 
sulMcribers  to  the  memorial  foundation. 
The  foundation  is  a  perpetual  "living  memo- 
rial" and  each  and  every  one  of  us  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  our  founda- 
tion. 

The  foundation  ftmd  is  a  permanent  fund 
and  no  part  of  its  corpus  can  be  expended. 
Only  the  earned  Income  from  this  fund, 
which  Is  very  carefully  and  prudently  in- 
vested In  Goverament  bonds  and  other  high- 
grade  nonspecuJatlve  investments.  Is  used  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  foundation. 
Today  that  fund  has  reached  the  tS  .000 .000 
mark,  and  as  the  program  unfolds,  greater 
needs  are  very  apparent.  It  is  very  vital  that 
this  fund  be  Increased  so  that  the  Eagles  shall 
never  falter  nor  need  to  curtail  their  program 
of  assistance  for  their  large  family  of  more 
than  1.200  sons  ftnd  datighters. 

All  of  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
foundation  are  borne  by  the  grand  aerie. 
The  foundation  trustees,  who  give  so  freely 
of  their  time  and  effort,  receive  a  salary  of 
fl  per  year  from  the  general  fimds  of  the 
grand  aerie. 

The  1946  grand  aerie  convention  estab- 
lished a  permanent  Ixxy — the  memorial 
foundation  board  of  trvtstees.  The  board  of 
trustees  was  composed  of  15  members  of  the 
grand  aerie.  This  board  was  charged  with 
the  duty  to  supervise,  administer,  and  exe- 
cute the  activities  of  the  foxuidation.  as  pro- 
mtilgated  In  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Under  the  Inspirational  leadership  of  its 
chairman.  Judge  G.  A.  Farabaugh,  the  foun- 
dation swung  into  action.  Plans  were  made 
to  search  for  the  memorial  foundation's  large 
family  of  children,  the  children  of  these 
Eagle  veterans  who  had  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  The  records  reveal  that  there  were 
3.123  Eagles  who  had  died  or  lost  their  Uves 
due  to  service  In  World  War  n. 

Soon  the  foimdatlon  bad  a  very  large 
growing  family  of  boys  and  girls,  and  today 
it  Is  an  ever-expanding  family  as  tbe  foun- 
dation Is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  Its 
avowed  efforts  to  locate  aU  those  children 
who  are  eligible.  Today  your  foundation 
famUy  has  1.248  boys  and  girls.  Tbe  largest 
single  family  has  eight  children. 

You  wUl  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  tbe  pur- 
poses of  the  foundation.  Now  we  will  try 
to  unfold  bow  tlwsa  ptirposes  are  being 
carried  out. 

Each  child  Is  fumlsbsd  with  an  annual 
medical  and  dental  examination  form.  Tbe 
forms  are  accompanied  by  InetructiOD*  tbat 
tbe  mother  or  guardian  of  tbe  child  is  to 
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take  the  child  f  the  doctor  and  dentist  of 
their  choice     When  th«»  completed  fornw 
are  returned  to  tha  founcUtkma  headquar- 
VK9.  they  ara  Tery  carefully  scrutinized  by  • 
▼olunteer  ttafl  of  trained  personnel  who  meet 
once  a  week.     A«  each  examination  form  to 
very    mtticulously    appratoMl.   very    careful 
evaluation  u  given  to  ttM  remarks  »nd  rec- 
ommendatlona  made  by  the  local  doctors  and 
<»entlsu.    Thus,  each  child  Is  very  soon  re- 
ceiving those  professional  physical,  medical. 
migtcal.  dental,  and  optical  services  In  his 
OV&  eooununity  that  are  so  necessary  for  full 
Bovth  and  dcrrioiMDent. 

|k>«.  as  tha  wmmfl  amiual  completed  med- 
ical and  dental  examination  forms  are  being 
compared  with  the  first,  the  foundation  is 
t«ry  happv  to  report  a  very  favorable  degree 
of  laiprtmnMnt  in  the  health  status  of  the 
foundation  children. 

The  first  health  sMtotanf  afforded  was  a 
tonsillectomy  for  son  Baymond.  the  opera- 
UOD  being  performed  In  July.  1947.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  suthcrlzed  165 
lonalUactomlea,  7  appendectomies.  3  serious 
«^  opetatlons.  a  hernia  operation.  12  X-rays. 
887  dental  services.  58  eye  examinations,  and 
the  purchase  of  35  pairs  of  glasses.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  assistances  that  are 
afforded,  which  have  run  from  serloxis  brain 
oparatkna.  ruptured  gangrenous  appendicl- 
tte.  mastoid,  deformities  of  harelip  and  cleft 
palate,  plastic  surgery,  rheumatic  fever,  spas- 
yc  paralysis,  and  pneumonia,  to  skin  infec- 
tions, childhood  disease*,  colds,  and  acci- 
dents. 

An  outstanding  virtue  of  the  foimdstion  is 
tha  method  which  U  employed  In  being  of 
aarvlc*.  Usually  a  widow,  as  she  struggles 
to  bold  her  family  together,  will  first  try  to 
pct>Tlde  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  her 
chUdren.  We  know  that  in  today  s  market 
sha  has  little  chance  to  provide  for  more  or 
to  lay  anything  aside  for  emergencies.  Not 
4a|y  vBltbere  be  the  need  for  dental  services. 
tHunnilMtlons,  and  other  ordinary  medical 
service*,  but  visualize  the  need  when  sick- 
ness, disease,  need  for  an  operation,  or  an 
accident  vlslU  the  household.  These  are  the 
situations  that  tear  at  the  heartstringii  of  a 
home  Yet.  there  is  your  foundation  dllord- 
Ing  asslBtance  so  that  the  mother  may  call 
In  her  family  doctor  to  administer  to  the 
needs  of  her  chUdren.  Thus,  through  your 
foundation's  services,  you  are  aiding  in  pre- 
■ervmg  that  fundamental  belief  of  all  Eagle- 
dom— To  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
American  home  " 

The  educational  activities  of  the  founda- 
tion provide  each  of  Its  children  educational 
opportunities  to  develop  to  the  capacity  of 
ttoslr     ability.    The     opportunities     include 
MlKilarshlp    aid    in    the    form    of    outright 
grants  for  university,  college,  business  school, 
vocational    school,   speech    clinic,   or    other 
training.    The  university  or  college  scholar- 
ship aid  to  not  an  all-out  paid-expense  ac- 
count,  but   the   amount  of  aid   granted   to 
oommcxunrata  with  the  cost  of  attending  a 
Stat*  eoDcca  or  university  c^  the  State  in 
which  the  youth  resides.     Already  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  foundation  has  graduated   from 
a  business  college  and  to  gainfully  employed 
Bereral  othera  are  in  college  preparing  for 
teaching.  •BfftBCcrlng.  and  btislnees  careers. 
In  a  recent  educational -information  blank 
that  was  sent  out  to  those  youths  who  will 
soon  be  graduating  from  high  school,  over 
80  percent   of  them   expressed   a   desire   to 
continue     their     educational      preparation. 
Ttkey  hava  selected  nursing,  mintotry.  bual- 
IM**.  taaehlng.  engineering,  and  printing  as 
future  fields  of  endeavor. 

Through  the  very  kind  cooperation  of 
many  of  the  aeries  and  auxiltorie*.  arrange- 
■■tts  have  been  made  so  that  each  founda- 
tion child  In  thetr  community  will  receive 
a  Christmas  and  a  birthday  remembrance. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.1949 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  ex- 
cellent article  on  our  armed  services  by 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Times  and  one  of  Connecti- 
cut's outstanding  leaders,  which  article 
appeared  in  the  May  6.  1949.  issue  of  the 
Hartford  Times: 

AKMED  SERVICES  FOUND  TTT  AND  BEADT  TO  DE- 
FEND NATION  AGAINST  ANT  ATTACK— BACK-OF- 
SCENES   VISIT   IMPRESSIVE 

(By  Francis  S.  Murphy) 
"There  will  never  be  another  Pearl  Har- 
bor." At  least  that  Is  the  determination  and 
the  conviction  of  the  officers  of  the  armed 
services  whom  I  met  recently  in  Washington; 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Eglln  Field.  Fla.,  and  at  Fort 
Bennlrg,  Ga. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  Included  In  an 
Invitation  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
take  part  in  a  Joint  orientation  conference 
which  was  to  take  us  back  of  the  scenes  and 
bring  us  up  to  date  on  what  la  going  on 
In  the  armed  services  of  our  country.  I  was 
glad  to  accept. 

In  the  group  were  heads  of  many  impor- 
tant manufacturing  concerns,  many  of  whom 
have  made  a  great  many  articles  for  the 
armed  oervlces,  several  heads  of  universities 
and  otlier  professional  men.  The  group  in- 
cluded: William  L.  Jones.  Jr.,  vice  president 
of  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.;  Mal- 
colm P.  Ferguson  and  Ernest  Kanzler  of  the 
Bendlx  Aviation  Corp.;  Martin  W.  Clement, 
president  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Senator 
James  M.  Mead  of  New  York:  Balrd  H.  Mark- 
ham,  director  of  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute; Floyd  B.  Odium,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.;  W.  C. 
Rockefeller,  assistant  to  chairman  of  the 
board.  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.; 
R.  S.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  president,  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.;  Don  G.  Mitchell,  president,  Sylvanla 
Electric  Products,  Inc. 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  director,  radiation 
laboratory.  University  of  California,  one  of 
the  top  men  of  his  line  In  the  country;  John 
Macrae,   Jr.,  chairman   of   the   board,   E.   P. 
Dutton    &    Co.;    Allen    B.    Kline,    president, 
American    Farm   Bureau    Federation;    Alex- 
ander  N.    Kemp,    director    of    Standard    Oil 
Corp.    of    California,    former    president    of 
American  Airlines;  Merryle  S.  Rukeyser,  In- 
ternational   News   commentator;    Dr.   Deane 
W.  Malott,  chancellor.  University  of  Kansas; 
John  Jay  Hopkins,  president.  Electric  Boat 
Co.;  Stephen  Early,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; William  T.  Parley,  president  of  Asso- 
ciation  of   American    Railroads;    Richard   J. 
Gray,  president  of  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;   Carl  Huhndorfl.  director  of 
research.   International   Association   of   Ma- 
chinists;   Edward  F.  McGlnnis,  former  Ser- 
geant   at    arms.   United   States   Senate;    Dr. 
Charles  S.  Johnson,  president  of  Plsk  Uni- 
versity;   D.  Gordon   Hunter,   vice   president. 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Mr.  Her- 
bert  Elsenhart,  president.  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.;  H.  R.  Boyer.  director  of  produc- 
tion,   engineering    section.    General    Motors 
Corp.;  Francis  S.  Baer.  senior  vice  chairman 
of  board  of  directors.  Bank  of  America,  San 
Francisco;  WUllam  R.  Matthews,  publisher. 
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the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Tucson;  John  P.  Mar- 
quand.  of  Nassau,  the  Bahamas,  noted  novel- 
ist; Mcrehead  Patterson,  chairman  of  the 
board.  American  Machine  and  Foundary  Co. 

Raymond  P.  Alexander,  a  lawyer  from 
Philadelphia;  John  P.  Budd,  publisher  of  Air 
Transportation;  Dr.  Norman  Sallt,  director. 
Commission  for  Conservative  Judaism;  Car- 
roll P.  Streeter,  managing  editor  of  the  Farm 
Journal;  Arthur  N.  Tode.  honorary  president. 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States;  Dr. 
Elake  Van  Leer,  president.  Georgia  Institute 
o:  Technology:  W.  Walter  Williams,  president 
of  Continental  Insurance  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  C.  E.  D.;  W.  G.  Zaengleln.  pres- 
ident of  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.; 
H.  H.  Benedict,  woolen  manufacturer;  Lewis 
Allen  Weiss,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  Co.,  and  Kenneth  L.  Pox, 
editorial  writer  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Our  conference  started  at  the  Pentagon 
BuUding  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Monday 
morning,  April  4,  and  we  were  addressed 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson.  Later 
In  the  schedule  of  the  next  two  and  a  half 
days  we  heard  talks  by  Charles  E.  Bohlen, 
counselor  of  the  Department  of  State,  who 
is  an  expert  on  the  Russian  situation  and 
who  is  supposed  to  speak  Russian  better  than 
any  American  In  this  country.  His  analysis 
of  the  situation  was  thorough  and  very 
Illuminating. 

Other  talks  were  given  by  John  L.  SulU- 
van,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Admiral 
Louis  E.  Denfeld;  Gen.  Clifton  B.  Cates, 
ccmmandant  of  United  States  Marine  Corps; 
W.  Stuart  Symington,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  Gen.  Ho\'t  8.  Vandenberg,  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Air  Force;  Kenneth  C. 
Royall,  formerly  Secretary  o'  the  Army; 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chief  of  Staff,  United 
States  Army. 

Dr.  Erwin  G.  Nourse  spoke  on  economic 
Implications  of  mUitary  preparedness;  Don- 
ald F.  Carpenter,  Chairman  of  the  Munitions 
Bocutl,  spoke  on  the  industrial  support  of 
military  operations;  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  spoke  on  the 
national  budget;  Brig.  Gen.  C.  T.  Lanham 
talked  on  the  subject  Better  Citizens — Bet- 
ter Soldiers;  and  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  on 
the  subject  Scientific  Research  and  National 
Security.  In  addition  to  this,  WUllam  Web- 
ster, Chairman  of  Military  Liaison  Commit- 
tee to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  D.  Nichols,  Chief  of 
Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons  Project,  spoke 
on  military  aspects  of  atomic  energy. 

At  the  end  of  each  one  of  these  talks  the 
opportunity  was  provided  for  questions  from 
the  group,  and  there  were  plenty  of  ques- 
tions passed  up  to  the  speakers. 

We  boarded  Air  Force  planes  at  Boiling 
Field.  Washington,  and  were  flown  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  we  were  conducted  through 
the  great  naval  base  there.  We  were  taken 
aboard  the  U.  S.  8.  Sicily,  which  has  a  mass 
of  equipment  designed  to  detect  and  destroy 
submarines.  The  device,  called  the  Bono- 
buoy,  is  tremendously  effective  in  marking 
the  position  of  a  submarine  and  detecting 
any  movement. 

Afterwards  we  went  on  board  the  carrier 
Midtcay,  one  of  the  largest  ones,  and  went  out 
to  sea  in  company  with  another  and  smaller 
carrier  in  addition  to  19  destroyers  and  a 
anorkle  submarine.  We  had  grandstand 
places  on  the  carrier  on  what  is  known  as  the 
•"Island"  and  had  the  thrill  of  watching 
preparations  for  the  take-off  of  the  fighter 
planes,  which  ara  based  on  the  carrier. 

Bright  colored  jerseys  and  caps  are  used 
to  designate  th«  different  types  of  respon- 
sibilities various  men  have  in  the  operation. 
Men  in  control  of  the  flights  have,  for  in- 
stance, yellow  Jerseys  and  yellow  caps;  others 
have  red  jerseys  and  red  caps,  and  blue  Jerseys 
and  blue  cape. 

V/hcn  the  planes  have  all  been  brought  to 
the  n.ght  deck  and  placed  at  the  stero  of  the 


carrier,  the  motors  are  started  and  the  Pl- 
sacki  helicopter  takes  oS  from  the  bow  of 
the  ship  to  eventually  take  its  place  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  so  astern  of  the  carrier  to  be 
ready  for  rescue  operation  In  case  of  a  plane 
or  a  pUot  going  into  the  sea. 

It  Is  very  much  of  a  thrill  to  see  how 
quickly  the  plane  takes  off  from  the  carrier 
deck  and  in  such  a  short  space.  The  take-off 
is  aided  by  the  carrier  heading  Into  the  wind 
and  proceeding  at  about  30  miles  an  hour. 
When  It  Is  time  for  the  planes  to  return  to 
the  deck  they  land  at  the  stern  and  if  the 
signal  man  gives  the  signal  to  go  ahead,  the 
plane  hits  the  deck  and  a  hook  at  the  end  of 
the  plane  grabs  on  to  the  first  cable  running 
across  the  deck.  Should  it  miss  the  first,  it 
will  get  the  second  or  third,  or  IJ  these  are 
missed,  others  6  or  8  feet  high  have  been  put 
quickly  In  place  and  very  definitely  will  stop 
the  plane. 

When  we  arrived  on  board  the  carrier  we 
saw  two  twin-motor  planes  larger  than  the 
single-motor  fighter  planes.  They  were  on 
the  deck  below  the  flight  deck.  It  developed 
that  these  planes  had  flown  across  the  coun- 
try at  a  record  speed  of  3  hours,  45  minutes, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  catapulted  off  of 
the  Midway  where  they  were  to  proceed  to 
San  Francisco  and  remain  flying  for  8  hours 
more  as  a  demonstration  of  their  range. 
These  planes  were  Jet  assisted.  While  the 
planes  were  in  the  catapult,  which  arrange- 
ment by  the  way  Is  sunk  in  the  deck,  the 
blast  from  one  of  the  planes  was  so  severe 
that  it  tore  off  the  hood  of  a  Jeep  standing 
near  the  "Island." 

Depth  charges  were  dropped  from  destroy- 
ers, practice  bombing  runs  were  made  at 
smoke  targets  and  precision  was  very  much 
In  evidence. 

Upon  returning  to  the  base  at  Norfolk  we 
were  flown  to  Eglln  Field.  Fla..  the  great  Air 
Force  proving  ground.  450,000  acres  In  extent. 
I  imagined  very  few  of  us  knew  about  this 
tremendotis  area  which  Is  so  valuable  In 
training  and  proving  out  various  types  of 
planes  and  equipment.  Here  we  were  taken 
through  the  new  climatic  hangar  which  proj- 
ect co6t  approximately  $10,000,000.  This 
was  built  here  because  of  the  great  distance 
to  locations  similar  to  Alaska  where  Intense 
cold  can  be  found,  to  see  how  modem  planes 
stand  up  under  subnormal  temperatures. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  much  time 
lost  In  waiting  for  temperatures  suitable  lor 
testing,  and  there  was  a  short  duration  of 
these  temperatiu-es.  There  was  also  need  for 
close  contact  with  designers,  manufacturers, 
and  the  testing  organization,  to  arrive  at  the 
Information  desired.  It  was  found  that  when 
equipment  did  not  ptoye  satisfactory,  for  in- 
stance, in  Alaska,  the  time  needed  in  modi- 
fying or  changing  the  design  made  It  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  next  season  to  have 
the  Item  tested  again.  So,  here  In  this  great 
hangar  we  walked  through  the  main  section 
in  a  temperature  of  65  degrees  below  zero. 
In  preparation  for  the  visit  there  we  had  to 
don  heavy  parkas  with  hoods  and  heavy  mit- 
tens. 

In  this  hangar  was  a  B-29.  one  or  two  Jet 
planes,  a  section  of  a  LustFon  house,  and 
much  equipment  Including  electrical  mate- 
rial of  many  kinds  so  that  the  engineers  could 
know  Just  what  the  reaction  was  In  this  In- 
tense cold.  Engines  in  these  planes  were 
started  up  very  frequently  and  records  were 
kept  of  Instrument  readings. 

Bomb-release  mechanisms  are  tested  in 
addition  to  the  testing  of  weapons  and  every- 
thing else  possible  to  see  If  the  plane  and 
Its  equipment  can  stand  up  to  the  punish- 
ment of  65  degrees  below  zero. 

There  is  a  Jungle  test  room  where  Jungle 
conditions  can  be  simulated.  This  room  is 
provided  with  a  rain  system  to  provide  12 
Inches  per  hour  rainfall,  and  provisions  can 
be  made  so  that  material  can  be  Infected  with 
mold  and  fungi.     In  this  room  10,000  pounds 


of  material  can  be  subjected  to  all  conditions 
that  may  be  found  in  Jungle  countries.  The 
room  is  equipped  also  with  a  salt  spray. 

There  is  a  desert  test  room  to  simulate 
exact  desert  cxinditions  which  might  be  en- 
coimtered.  There  is  a  strato  chamlier  wtiers 
pressures  can  be  applied  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes corresponding  to  80.000  feet  altitude. 
It  would  take  days  and  days  to  reaUy  see 
everything  in  this  remarkable  building. 

We  were  welcomed  by  the  commanding 
general.  William  E.  Kepner,  who  commanded 
the  Eighth  Fighter  Command  of  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  In  the  last  war.  who  has  an  out- 
standing record  In  the  Air  Force.  The  air 
proving  ground  is  needed  for  developing  im- 
proved operational  techniques  and  for  con- 
ducting tests  lor  material  under  simulated 
combat  conditions,  nmking  recommendations 
relative  to  the  establishing  of  material  char- 
acteristics, etc.  It  is  exactly  what  its  name 
implies — "An  organized  proving  ground  to 
assist  in  developing  the  best  possible  equip- 
ment leading  to  superior  air  power." 

We  were  taken  to  one  of  the  large  ranges 
and  witnessed  a  bombing  demonstration 
which  made  one  almost  breathless.  Promptly 
at  9  a.  m.,  as  announced  on  the  program,  a 
B-38  came  over  at  8,000  feet  to  drop  several 
500-pound  bombs  and  a  train  of  bombs  upon 
a  target  about  1  mile  away  from  our  review- 
ing stand  Two  minutes  later  came  a  B-29 
to  drop  foxir  4.000-pound  bombs,  to  be  fol- 
lowed 2  minutes  later  by  another  8-29, 
B-50'8.  B-17S,  B-26'6,  and  later  by  Jets  P-80, 
F-82.  F-84,  and  P-86.  Sometimes  the  bomb- 
ing was  just  a  minute  apart,  but  ever3rthlng 
was  exactly  on  schedule.  The  display  of 
power  and  accuracy  was  breath-taking  as  was 
the  acrobatic  team  of  four  Jets  from  the 
Poiirth  Fighter  Group,  which  was  something 
which  will  long  remain  in  our  memories. 

We  were  flown  to  Port  Benning.  Ga.,  an 
area  of  285.000  acres.  I  believe  it  is  the 
largest  of  Its  kind  In  this  country.  We  were 
shown  every  step  In  the  training  of  the 
parachute  trooper  up  to  the  first  major 
Jump,  which  Is  made  at  1,300  feet.  FalrchUd 
planes  carry  the  parachuters.  We  witnessed 
a  mass  parachute  drop  of  100  or  more  men 
after  a  preliminary  crew  had  placed  a  large 
marker  on  that  section  of  the  field  which 
was  the  target. 

In  a  building,  where  were  displayed  para- 
chutes which  are  used  to  drop  supplies ,  a 
dramatic  demonstration  was  made  by  a  team 
of  six  men  in  assembling  from  six  bundles 
on  the  floor  a  howitzer  gim,  ready  for  firing. 

The  bundles  were  xmdone,  and  the  many 
parts  of  the  gun  assembled,  and  the  gun 
was  ready  to  fire  In  exactly  1  minute  and  4 
seconds. 

We  were  taken  to  a  range  which  one  might 
visualize  as  a  battlefield,  probably  2  mUes  in 
extent,  where  targets  were  set  up,  quite  smaU 
in  size,  which  were  fired  upon  by  soldiers 
demonstrating  weapons,  using  tracer  bullets, 
after  the  officer  announcer  in  cliarge  had  ex- 
plained what  we  were  to  a«e.  The  soldier's 
rifle  was  demonstrated  as  were  the  semi- 
automatic,  bazookas,  or  rockets,  machine 
guns  of  various  calibers,  tank  weapons,  all 
with  tracer  ammunition. 

The  effect  at  the  end  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, when  all  weapons  were  fired  across  this 
battlefield,  with  the  tracer  bullets  firing 
their  way  with  deadly  accuracy,  was  again 
something  long  to  be  remembered. 

One  comes  away  from  a  demonstration 
such  as  we  had  at  Washington,  Norfolk, 
Eglln  Field,  and  Fort  Benning  with  a  deep 
conviction  that  ovir  armed  forces  are  ready. 
One  couldn't  help  but  get  that  Impression 
after  meeting  General  LeMay,  a  tough 
hcmbre  if  there  ever  was  one;  a  general  in  his 
forties  who  was  in  charge  of  the  bombing 
of  Japan  and  who  set  up  the  Berlin  air  lift. 
Surely  It  is  no  secret  that  he  has  the  group 
of  our  Lirgest  planes— B-36*e — ready  and 
the  crews  arc  on  the  alert  all  the  time  to 
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be  ready  to  get  under  way  kt  ihort  notice  In 
time  of  need. 

I  never  got  the  sllghteet  Impression  that 
any  oflteer  in  the  aervlce  la  apolllng  for  a 
0gbt.  They  don't  want  It.  but  If  aomebody 
tfM  atarta  one  tbea*  boya  will  be  ready  and 
an  enemy  will  get  far  more  than  It  expects. 
It  waa  apparent  that  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  threat  which 
might  come  over  Alaska  and  to  our  west 
coast  and  to  possibly  the  center  of  the 
country. 

It  is  hard  to  Imagine  that  an  enemy  could 
get  through.  Experts  seem  to  have  ruled 
out  the  East  as  being  in  a  dangerous  area, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  weapon-production  plants  are  in  the  East. 
We  dldnt  think  that  there  was  any  sign  of 
overconfldence.  but  we  did  feel  that  there 
waa  a  solid  faith  that  we  are  ready  for  any 
attack  which  might  be  made. 

That  U  the  meaaage  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  wanted  vu  to  bring  back  to  those 
whom  we  nalght  contact.  It  would  be  fine 
If  those  likely  to  authorize  an  attack  could 
see  what  we  aaw.  For  while  we  saw  only  a 
small  part  of  the  military  set-up.  we  felt  sure 
that  having  seen  what  we  did  and  listened 
to  the  top  authorities  in  the  several  branches, 
the  defense  of  our  country  Is  In  most  capable 
hands  and  that  every  precaution  that  could 
be  taken  Is  being  provided. 


Basinx-Pobt  System  in  Rifid  Steel  Con- 
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Users  of  Rigid  Steel  Conduit — Electri- 
cal Shops  and  Contractors  Wiring 
Noases  and  Buildings  lujnred  by  Basing 
Point — Conduit  Used  by  Small  Business 
Included  Phantom  Freight 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  present  certain  facts  from  the  public 
record  in  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  case 
dealing  with  collusive  factort  in  the  ori- 
gin and  operation  of  baslng-point  system 
of  pricing  In  the  conduit  industry. 

Rigid  steel  conduit  Is  metal  pipe  used 
to  enclose  electrical  wiring.  Its  manu- 
facture began  in  the  1890's.  Pioneer  pro- 
ducers of  conduit  generally  were  con- 
verting and  selling  agents  for  steel  pipe 
manufacturers  from  whom  they  bought 
imflnished  steel  tubes  which  they  enam- 
eled, galvanized,  or  otherwise  finished 
to  give  a  smooth  in.side  surface  for  draw- 
ing In  wires  and  an  outside  surface  pro- 
tected against  corrosion.  Among  such 
early  producers.  Safety  Armorlte  Co., 
predecessor  to  the  present  Garland  Man- 
ufacturing Co..  and  National  Metal  Mold- 
ing Co..  predecessor  to  National  Eectric 
Products  Corp..  were  converting  and  sell- 
tag  agencies  for  National  Tube  Co.,  sub- 
sidiary of  United  States  Steel  Corp.  Thus 
the  conduit  industry  originated  as  a 
quasi-Independent  branch  of  the  steel 
Industry  which  originated,  devised  and 
MtaMlshed  the  Pitt^urgh-plus  system 
of  pricing. 
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BAStNC-PCINT  STsftM  EXAMPLES  IN  RIGID  STEEL 
CONDUIT 

How  It  worked  In  producing  identical 
destination  prices  Is  best  explained  by 
:ard  No.  1"  of  the  Amerl- 
Loom     Co.     of    Boston, 
Inch  conduit  at  8' 2  cents 


price-  - 


destJ  nation. 


an  example.     " 

can    Circular 

Mass.,  listed  ^2 

per  foot,  and  qlioted  the  Pittsburgh  base 


discount  as  60 


percent.     The  Pittsburgh 


base  price  on  ti  is  ba.sis  would  be  3  4  cents 


per  foot.  Tha 
cent.  At  any 
Pittsburgh.  th< 


a  destination 
34  cents  per 


Use  by  all 


is  8.5  cents  less  60  per- 
destlnation  other  than 
discount  was  reduced — 
thereby  increasing  the  destination 
price — at  the  ri  ite  of  one-tenth  of  a  point 
for  each  cent  of  the  freight  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  destination.    Thus,  at 


laving  a  freight  rate  of 
00  pounds,  the  discount 


would  be  redu(ed  3.4  points  to  56.6  per- 
cent, and  the  delivered  price  per  foot 
at  that  destination  would  be  0.085  cent 
less  56.6  percer  t.  With  decimals  round- 
ed off  to  the  ne  irest  hundredth  of  a  cent, 
this  yields  3.(9  cents  per  lineal  foot. 
This  example  j  ptly  illustrates  how  small 
business  In  Nev  England  paid  phantom 
freight.  First,  the  pipe  for  making  con- 
duit was  shipp  ed  from  Pittsburgh,  and. 
second,  the  fin  shed  product  was  bought 
on  a  Pittsbur  jh  base.  Therefore,  the 
purchaser  nea-  the  conduit  plant  paid 
additional  freight  charges — phantom 
freight  if  you  iilease — because  It  was  not 
the  freight  f-om  the  manufacturer's 
plant,  but  fre  ght  charges  based  on  a 
more  distant  point. 


;ondult  sellers  of  similar 


card-list  price;  1  with  discounts  off  based 
on  freight  ra  e  from  Pittsburgh  pro- 
duced Identically  the  same  price  at  any 
destination  re(  ardless  of  where  the  ship- 
ment original  ?d  or  who  manufactured 
the  conduit,  k  wish  to  point  out  that, 
while  this  system  produced  Identical 
prices  at  every  destination.  It  did  not 
produce  price  differences  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  offlier  points  equal  to  the 
published  fre  ght  rates  because  the 
charge  for  freight  was  arbitrarily  de- 
termined. 
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were  made  In  the  sys- 
after  1913.     Evan- 
added  as  a  second  basing 
if^ith  a  base  price  of  $4  a 


ton  higher  than  Pittsburgh.  In  1930, 
booklets  entitled  'Treight  Adders  and 
Terms"  were  published  which  simplified 
the  computation  of  the  arbitrary  freight 
charges  used  In  billing  conduit.  In  1935, 
Clayton  Mark  &  Co.  was  using  Chicago, 
and  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  was 
using  both  Evanston  and  Chicago  as 
basing  points.  This  matter  of  two  bas- 
ing points  so  close  together  that  both 
took  the  same  freight  rates  to  most 
points  outside  the  Chicago  switching  dis- 
trict was  considered  by  Rigid  Steel  Con- 
duit Association,  whose  minutes  for 
January  17,  1935,  state: 

The  board  of  directors  recommends  that 
the  Evanston  basing  point  be  eliminated, 
leaving  two  basing  points,  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
and  Chicago,  111. 

This  was  promptly  done  by  the  Indus- 
try by  a  new  price  card  designated  "No. 
71."  In  which  the  Evanston  base  was 
eliminated. 

In  1939  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  As- 
sociation considered  dropping  Chicago 
as  a  basing  point,  but  no  action  was 
taken  for  the  following  reasons  stated 
by  H.  H.  Benfield  of  Pritz-Moon  Co.  In  a 
confidential  memorandum  to  some  of  his 
associates : 

Please  note  this  memorandum  and  destroy. 

There  v/as  a  meeting  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers of  conduit  In  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 16  at  which  all  major  manufacturers  were 
represented  except  Triangle. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  fact  that  neither  Youngstown  nor 
Clayton  Marks  manufacture  conduit  in 
Chicago  any  more,  the  dropping  of  Chicago 
base  was  briefly  discussed,  but  It  was  decided 
not  to  do  anything  about  It  at  the  time  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  investigation. 

Also,  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  Associa- 
tion issued  a  new  freight  rate  pamphlet 
or  bulletin  in  1937  which  carried  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  "foreword": 

Method  of  figuring  destination  price:  The 
freight  rates  listed  herein  are  to  be  used 
to  ascertain  delivery  charges  in  figuring  f .  o. 
b.  destination  prices  to  all  points  In  the 
United  States  and  their  possessions. 

When  the  freight  rates  shown  are  from 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  the  Pittsburgh  basing  prices 
must  be  used.  If  the  freight  rates  shown  are 
from  Chicago  or  Evanston.  111.,  the  Chicago 
or  Evanston  basing  prices  must  be  used. 

BASING-POINT  SYSTEM  SO  PRECISE  EVERT  MANXT- 
FACTtTRER  COULD  QUOTE  IDENTICAL  PRICES  TO 
EVERY    DESTINATION 

This  system  enabled  every  conduit 
manufacturer  to  quote  identically  the 
same  price  as  every  other  conduit  manu- 
facturer at  any  given  consumer  destina- 
tion. This,  however,  did  not  work  as 
well  as  desired  because  much  conduit  is 
distributed  through  wholesalers  who 
sometimes  failed  to  maintain  the  manu- 
facturers' prices.  To  remedy  this,  a  plan 
was  adopted  in  1936  to  sell  conduit 
through  wholesalers  acting  as  consign- 
ment agents  for  the  manufacturers. 
This  plan  was  adopted  with  the  approval 
of  the  National  Electrical  Contractors  As- 
sociation representing  the  wholesalers. 
As  late  as  Octot>er  1939.  It  wsis  stated  that 
wholesalers  heartily  approved  the  sales 
agency  plan  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  rigid  steel  conduit. 

This  was  only  one  of  several  collective 
actions  taken  with  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  controlling  or  eliminating  trade 


conditions  and  practices  which  dlsturl>ed 
the  perfect  operation  of  basing-polnt 
pricing.  Among  these  measures  were 
consignment  contracts,  protective  con- 
tracts, the  investigation  and  control  of 
specific  building  contracts,  so-called 
closed  tran.sactlon  Inquiries,  elimination 
of  warehouses,  uniform  trade  discounts 
and  classification  of  purchasers. 

RIGID  STEEL  CONDUIT  MAMCVACTURESS  PRE- 
TEND COMPLIANCE  WITH  ROEINSON-PAT- 
MAM  ACT 

There  measures  were  undertaken  pur- 
portedly to  comply  with  the  Robinson - 
Patman  Act,  which  apparently  waa 
seized  upon  by  these  respondents  as  a 
grant  of  authority  for  collective  action  to 
prevent  any  departure  from  noncompet- 
itive uniformity  in  prices,  discomts, 
terms  of  sale,  and  merchandising  policies. 
Thus,  not  even  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  enacted  to  preserve  competition 
in  the  public  Interest  are  exempt  from 
gross  misinterpretation  and  misapplica- 
tion in  support  of  iniquitous  concerted 
practices  in  support  of  ba.sing -point  price 
controls. 

BASING-POINT     OPERATOtS      PLEAD      FOB 
MOSATORIUlf 

Spokesmen  for  Iwslng- point  pricing 
are  urging  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  clarify  the  law  respecting  busi- 
ness practices  which  are  harmless,  or 
even  competitively  tieneficlal,  when  done 
by  one.  but  may  l)ecome  public  wrongs 
when  done  by  many  in  concert.  It  is 
this  aspect  of  baslng-polnt  pricing  which 
enables  it  to  masquerade  as  truly  com- 
petitive in  Its  carefully  staged  public  ap- 
pearances, both  l)efore  legislative  bodies 
and  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  The  fact 
Is  that  no  pricing  method,  system,  or 
practice,  whether  used  Individually  or  by 
concerted  action  of  a  group,  is  or  should 
t)e  written  Into  law.  This  fact  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  preceding  outline  of 
high  lights  of.  collective  actions  taken  to 
Implement  and  effectuate  baslng-point 
pricing  in  the  rigid  steel  conduit  industry. 


SMALL    BUSUTESa 


AND    BOMS 
BBArr   PRICS 


uwwmaa  paid 


In  every  city  and  town  In  the  United 
States  small-business  men  operate  as 
suppliers  of  electrical  products  and  as 
electrical  contractors.  The  electrical- 
supply  businessman  and  the  electrical 
contractor  are,  more  often  than  not,  one 
and  the  same.  Long  slnc^,  architects 
and  builders  recognized  the  value  of 
rigid  steel  conduit  In  the  building  of 
homes  and  other  structures  for  pro- 
tection against  the  dread  cry  of  "fire." 
For  that  protection  home  owners  have 
paid  a  heavy  price.  But.  the  dealers  and 
contractors  were  unable  to  purchase  rigid 
steel  conduit  and  many  oher  items  in  a 
free  and  open  market  because  the  man- 
ufacturers forced  such  dealers  and  con- 
tractors to  purchase  their  products  by 
way  of  the  baslng-polnt  sj^em.  Un- 
doubtedly, had  the  rigid  steel  conduit 
market  been  a  free  one.  the  use  and  hence 
the  manufacture,  of  the  product  would 
have  expanded  beyond  all  present  pro- 
portions. Cost  in  Imilding  a  home  is  a 
iXMJor  consideration  with  most  folks,  and 
If  these  costs  are  controUed  artificially, 
is  Jt  any  wonder  that  the  housing  prol)- 
lem  is  always  with  us? 


To  support  a  moratorium  Is  to  support 
a  possible  weapon  which  will  satiotage 
our  antitrust  laws.  I  know  full  well 
from  the  spoken  and  written  words  of  the 
baslng-point  and  monopoly  boys  what  it 
is  they  want,  and  hope  to  get  by  way  of  a 
moratorium.  Small  business  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  a  chance.  The  people  whom 
we  represent  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
chance.  The  only  ones  who  can  afford 
to  take  a  chance  by  way  of  a  moratorium 
are  the  basing-polnt  and  monopoly  lx)ys. 


Education  Is  Our  Weapon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark-s 
in  the  RECoao,  I  include  the  following 
excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  re- 
cently by  President  Rufus  Harris,  of  Tu- 
lane  University,  before  the  Rotary  Club 
in  New  Orleans,  La.: 

EDUCATION    IS    OUR    WEAPON — BIG    COVERNMBNT, 
LITTLS  MEN 

There  is  a  connection  between  the  watch- 
words of  our  times  and  the  confusion  con-' 
fronting  us.  The  watchwords  are  "social  se- 
curity," "freedom  from  want."  "full  employ- 
ment," "aocial  Justice."  and  "planning." 
The  unhappy  facts  are  such  that  these  things 
cannot  be  had  when  they  are  sought  as  the 
conscious  objects  of  government.  Ttaey  are 
araUable  only  as  the  bjrproducts  of  a  social 
•ystem  in  which  the  fuU  energies  of  a  people 
are  released. 

Large  Federal  programs  employing  Federal 
funds  and  controls  are  bringing  perilous 
changes  In  the  structure  of  our  society  and 
in  otir  economic  and  political  outlook.  They 
are  undermining  our  love  of  Independence. 
Certainly  this  leviathan  state  is  inconsistent 
with  ttie  traditions  and  fimdamental  ideas 
which  have  sustained  our  n&tkinal  life. 

What  are  the  fundamental  ideas  upon 
which  our  American  society  has  been  built? 

First,  is  the  emphasis  we  have  placed 
upon  the  limitless  development  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. Its  fundamental  assumption  regard- 
ing gcTemment  was  that  there  is  no  sover- 
eignty except  the  sovereignty  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  second  fundamental  Idea  upon  whldi 
our  society  Is  based  is  decentralization  of 
authority. 

Tbe  third  fundamental  idea  Is  the  tra- 
dition of  the  rule  of  law.  Through  centu- 
ries of  Judicial  development  we  have  estab- 
lished the  basic  idea  that  every  man  must 
have  a  hearing.  This  tradition  of  every  man 
having  his  day  in  court  Is  a  further  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  individual. 

The  fourth  fundamental  idea  is  the  firm 
tradition  of  freedom  to  crtticize  those  in  au- 
thority. This  phenomenon  is  almost  univer- 
sal in  American  life — Indvutrlal,  educational, 
and  of  course  political.  This  signifies  as 
nothing  else  can  the  place  of  government  as 
the  creature  of  man. 

The  fifth  fundamental  Idea  is  a  belief  in 
competitive  enterprise.  This  is  a  significant 
economic  aspect  of  political  deoentrallzaUon. 
We  have  gone  to  extensive  efforts  in  anti- 
trust legislation  to  preserve  It.     •     •     • 

The  last  fundamental  idea  upon  which 
American  society  is  based  is  tolerance.  lU 
existence   In   a   society   of   individuals   who 


wish  not  to  loee  their  status  in  a  roper  stat« 

is  cbvlous. 

These  principles  have  been  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  national  life.  There  Is  nothing 
In  them  that  admits  of  big  government  or  s 
leviathan  state,  with  limitless  Eub)ugative 
power  over  the  citizen,  which  is  precisely 
the  menacing  tyranny  we  abhor  in  Russia 
or  in  any  controUed  state.     •     •     • 

Why  are  we  willing  now  to  proceed  toward 
big  government?  There  l.<«  nothing  new  In 
the  idea.  It  Is  as  old  as  government  Itself. 
The  only  thing  different  about  It  now  is  that 
it  Eeems  to  be  desired  by  a  different  group. 
Pormerly  It  was  monarchy,  oligarchy,  or  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings  that  forced  the  Indi- 
vidual into  subjugation.  Now  It  Is  claimed 
as  the  choice  of  the  reformers. 

There  must  be  several  explanations: 

The  first  Is  that  we  have  made  the  mod- 
em mistake  of  cutting  loose  from  a  rellgloiu 
standard  of  values  without  substituting  an 
adequate  basis  of  morals.  Often  sincere  men 
have  done  this  In  the  belief  that  scientific 
principles  are  adequate  bases  for  social  ac- 
tion. Unfortunately  scientific  principles  are 
not  an  adequate  basis  for  maintaining  the 
delicate  and  prized  system  of  responsible 
individualism  which  we  prixc. 

A  second  explanation  Is  that  the  high 
quality  of  American  Idealism  has  led  many 
persons  to  a  perfectionist  attitude.  The  tepid 
enthusiasm  of  large  ntunbers  of  people  for 
our  American  way  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  measured  us  against 
moral  and  humanitarian  ideals  rather  than 
gainst  actual  conditions  in  other  parte  of 
the  world.     •     •     • 

Another  explanation  is  that  frequently  It 
has  been  difficult  for  public-spirited  and  un- 
selfish people,  who  largely  make  up  the  great 
middle  class  ctf  American  society,  to  escape 
a  dissatisfaction  with  a  system  in  which  they 
barely  exist  on  low  incomes  and  enjoy  rela- 
tively low  prestige  whUe  the  social  and  finan- 
cial plums  often  seem  to  be  garnered  by  peo- 
ple of  less  attainment  and  less  altruism. 

My  belief  Is  that  the  trends  toward  big 
government  and  the  controlled  state  must 
be  effectively  resisted  if  we  are  to  manage  to 
save  the  basic  structure  of  our  freedom,  and 
the  cherished  way  of  American  life  as  we 
have  known  it  for  two  centuries. 

The  chief  means  available  for  this  Job,  as 
I  see  it,  perhaps  the  only  weapons  in  the  long 
run,  are  the  positive  forces  of  education. 
This  requires  two  conditions.  First  we  must 
be  certain  that  education  remains  unshack- 
led. It  cannot  do  anything  if  it  Is  fettered. 
It  must  be  kept  free  from  the  superstate. 

The  second  condition  Is  that  education 
must  be  prepared  to  present  an  affirmative 
view  of  American  civilization.  The  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  have  scarcely  taken 
an  affirmative  attitude  toward  the  basic 
American  values — responsible  freedom,  tol- 
erance, government  of  laws  rather  than  of 
men,  the  privacy  of  the  Individual,  and  re- 
ward for  talent  and  initiative. 

In  their  anxiety  to  avoid  JingcLsm  and  In 
view  of  the  teachers'  dread  of  propaganda, 
the  schools  have  tended  to  become  exhibit 
halls  in  which  the  American  value  system 
is  displayed,  but  along  with  all  others,  as  one 
of  a  great  variety  of  systems  under  which 
men  have  lived  and  may  live  In  the  future. 
The  march  of  events  has  changed  the  educa- 
tor's role  to  that  of  chief  defender  of  western 
civilization.  He  now  must  become  affirma- 
tive with  our  tradition  being  under  attack. 

Education  cannot  succeed  in  presenting 
this  affirmative  view  if  it  h&B  to  fight  for  its 
own  life  and  self  respect  on  every  minor 
frtmt.  It  cannot  make  progress  if  it  must 
first  and  constantly  overcome  the  dutchea 
of  those  who  fear  that  evtfybody  who  has  a 
view  different  than  his  own  is  a  cheat  or  a 
crackpot  if  not  indeed  a  CcmmuniEt.  It  can- 
not succeed  if  we  employ  in  America   the 
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tou;it«rlan    concept    ttiat 
unlawful. 

It  must  be  understood  that  If  knowledge  Is 
to  be  sdTsnced  someone  U  »pt  to  venture 
an  tdea  that  Is  different  from  that  pre- 
ily  accepted.  This  must  not  be  forbld- 
_  We  are  apt  to  find  •ooieone  who  Insists 
aB~tr7lng  an  old  Idea  over  and  over  a^ain. 
That  must  not  be  decried.  There  must  be 
tolerated  mUtakes  In  Judgment.  That  is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  American  tradition,  is 
it.  as  long  as  the  motive  Is  good  and  the  pur- 
pc»e  objective?  It  Is  only  the  stooge  and 
•gent  who  ahould  not  be  tolerated. 

In  American  life  today  there  Is  Increas- 
ing peril  confronting  the  person  who  af- 
ftrmatlvely  stands  for  something.  This  Is 
unfortunate,  for  there  Is  need  of  encourage- 
ment for  honest  and  trained  people  to  think 
hard  and  straight  and  to  assert  their  con- 
duskna.  The  motives  of  competent  and 
teoDMt  DMple  may  not  be  castigated  If  educa- 
Uem  (•  to  succeed  In  this  turbulent  period. 
If  such  protection  Is  not  afforded  no  one 
may  be  safe  who  Is  loyal  to  any  conviction. 
In  all  our  hUtory.  our  good  causes  have  been 
won  by  people  who  firmly  were  for  them. 
and  not  by  those  who  were  merely  against 
aomethlng.  Even  now  we  must  stand  for 
the  basic  American  Ideals,  not  Jvjst  against 
nuniam,  or  statlsm. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

OF  NIW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.1949 
Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  m  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  article 
appearing   In  the  Washington   Evening 
Star   May  10.  1949.  by  David  Lawrendfe. 
entitled  "Altitude  Jet-Pighter  Tests  by 
Navy  Show  B-36  Is  Vulnerable": 
ALTrrtTBE  Jrr  Fichtir  Txsts  bt  Navt  Show 
B-06  Is  Vrn-NiaABLK— ADMHUL  Blanbt  As- 
anrra  Frw  u«  Au  ro«c«  Know  or  Carricr  s 
Capabiuties 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Sometimes,  way  down  In  the  press  associa- 
tion dispatches,  far  removed  from  mention 
In  the  headlines,  a  sensational  piece  of  news 
Is  concealed.  It  isn't  intentional,  of  course, 
•nd  U  due  only  to  the  general  unfamlllarlty 
of  the  preaa  with  what  Is  or  has  been  secret 
Information  of  a  classified  nature  on  defense 


TInis.  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Navy 
has  developed  a  Jet  fighter  plane  which  can 
climb  to  an  altitude  of  40.000  feet  In  7 
mlnutM  has  been  a  secret.  It  ha«  Just  been 
mad*  public  in  a  United  Press  dispatch  from 
ttM  atreratt  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
the  authority  of  Admiral  Blandy,  commander 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

What  thU  means  is  that  the  B-Ws.  on 
which  Coagreae  has  placed  Mm  chief  relUuice 
for  stratafle  bombing,  are  vulnerable  and 
cannjt  proceed  without  tighter  protection 
from  continent  to  continent  as  claimed, 
■varyoee  who  know*  anything  about  air 
warfare  knows  that  fighter  pl»n««  cannot 
carry  enoud^h  gasoline  to  operate  from  terri- 
torial Uoltad  States  and  wUl  have  to  •tq>- 
port  kmt-rma^  bomber*  frooa  ovwraaaa  baaaa. 

"rtjt  Tonre"  aoMBiNo 

Evatyoca  arho  studied  tba  oOcial  report* 
tf  Iba  attataglc  bombing  surrey  made  by  an 
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of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Speak- 


Mr  BOOGS 
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HALE  BOGGS 


to  extend  my  remarks  in 
nclude  tlie  following  edi- 


torial from  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  May 
9. 1949:  t 

How  Can  the  Chikxse  Puzzle  Best  Bb 
Solved? 

Occupation  of  Shanghai  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist forces  Is  Imminent.  Its  consumma- 
tion will  create  an  Ideological  turning  point 
for  the  western  world,  not  because  It  Is  phy- 
sically more  significant  than  the  capture  of 
Hangchow,  let  us  say,  but  because  it  symbol- 
izes final  collapse  of  the  Nationalists  as  a  gov- 
ernmental entity. 

The  time  is  therefore  at  hand  for  the  West 
to  reorient  Its  political  and  economic  think- 
ing— Its  ixjllcy — with  regard  to  China.  The 
China  that  was  a  fumbling  and  Ineffective, 
albeit  courageous,  wartime  ally  of  the  United 
Nations  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  Its  place 
tliere  stands  another  China,  linked  certainly 
by  name  and  perhaps  by  fundamental  philos- 
ophy with  a  totalitarian  Russia.  How  strong 
those  bonds  are  stUl  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  fact  that  both  regimes  call  themselves 
CommunlsU  may  be  as  empty  as  a  bass  drum. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Chiang  govern- 
ment, though  allied  with  democracy  In  the 
struggle  against  the  Fascist  Axis,  was  as  fac- 
tual a  dictatorship  as  that  of  the  Kremlin. 
Obviously,  the  State  Department  has  writ- 
ten off  the  new  nonexistent  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment. But  while  we  can  write  off  a  fallen 
administration,  we  can't  write  off  China. 

THSEE  MAJOB  ALTZRNATIVEa 

What  are  the  possibilities?  They  fall  into 
ttiree  major  classes. 

First.  Communist  Russia  and  Communist 
China  will  form  a  closely  bound  Interna- 
tional union,  over  which  the  Kremlin  will 
exercise  dominance  as  It  has  over  every  other 
local  Communist  regime  except  that  of  Tito. 

Second.  Communist  China  will  wear  the 
party  label,  but  will  be  an  autonomous  state, 
independent  in  the  sense  that  it  refuses  to 
accept  dictation  from  the  Kremlin. 

Tlilrd.  With  or  without  ECremlln  domina- 
tion, the  Mao  Tse-Tung  regime  will  fail  to 
consolidate  Its  military  victory  over  China 
Into  a  politically  or  economically  solvent  civil 
administration.  In  which  case  the  current 
chaos  would  continue,  as  local  guerillas 
seized   regional   control. 

Examining  these  alternatives  from  far  out- 
side the  sphere  of  Immediate  action,  we  think 
It  must  be  conceded  that  Soviet  administra- 
tive capacity  is  not  limitless.  To  say  that 
Russia  can  take  over  China  offhand,  even 
with  a  theoretically  friendly  administration 
In  power,  strains  the  bounds  of  belief. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  bit  of  booster  Ism  to 
the  effect  that  "Russia  could  not  succeed 
where  we  have  so  signally  failed."  It  takes 
cognizance,  for  example,  of  recent  develop- 
ments In  Germany,  where  the  blockade  of 
Berlin  has  boomeranged.  The  Soviet  zone. 
and  the  satellite  nations  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,  could  not  be  furnished  by  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  material  things  they  needed, 
although  two-way  transport  with  Ruarta 
was  as  free  as  the  birds.  They  were  not 
■vpi^ted  as  well  or  as  abundantly  as  western 
Bwllii  was  supplied  by  tiie  air  lift. 

WHO  BIALLT  WAS  AIDTO? 

If  Russia  could  not  provide  adequate 
economic  assistance  to  the  Iron-curtain  zone. 
is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  she  can 
supply  all  China  with  needed  aid  when  China 
Is  more  tiian  10  times  as  large  In  area  and 
In  population  as  the  east-European  theater 
where  the  Soviets  failed? 

Again:  The  tinbroken  series  of  military 
reverses  suffered  by  the  Nationalists  In  China 
had  its  wellspring  In  the  Inefficiency  and 
personal  corruption  of  most  of  its  officials, 
not  In  the  failure  to  receive  foreign  aid. 
State  Department  files  are  crowded  with  fac- 
tual reports,  citing  chapter  and  verse,  of 
cases  where  enormous  stock  piles  of  United 
States  materials  were  abandoned  to  advanc- 
ing Communist  armies  without  any  slightest 
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effort  to  salvage  or  even  to  destroy  tbem.  It 
Is  DO  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  material 
aid  ftmilshed  to  China  by  this  Government 
was  of  greater  service  to  the  Communists  who 
captured  It,  or  took  it  over  from  deserting 
war-lord  units,  than  it  was  to  the  Nationalist 
cause. 

But  with  whom  will  the  militarily  Tlc- 
torious  Communists  of  China,  or  the  agents 
of  the  Politburo  in  Moscow,  deal  in  admin- 
istering the  sprawling,  feudally  conditioned, 
hapless  millions  of  a  conquered  China?  Says 
the  State  Department,  In  effect:  '"With  the 
same  corrupt  and  inefficient  ofBclals  with 
whom  the  Western  World  dealt  when  It  was 
tryiug  to  bring  order  to  that  unhappy  covm- 
try."  Cliina's  Communists  are  agrarians,  re- 
cruited from  the  villages  of  north  China. 
There  are  among  them  almost  no  trained  ad- 
ministrators, even  at  the  level  of  small-town 
government.  Their  army  le  supplied  from 
captured  st<x«8  as  It  goes  along.  Just  as  were 
the  Mexican  revolutionists  under  Madero. 
Villa.  C&rranza,  and  Obregon,  beginning  witb 
1910. 

That  aart  at  progress  can  win  battles.  But 
it  can't  administer  a  country:  not  even  as 
relatively  small  and  sparsely  populated  a 
country  as  Mexico.  That  Is  why,  for  10  or  11 
years  each  successful  revolutionary  adminis- 
tration In  Mexico  was  deposed  almost  as  soon 
as  It  had  come  to  power  through  victory  In 
the  field.  It  required  nearly  a  doeen  years 
for  an  adequat*  capacity  for  self-government 
to  be  developed. 

General  Marshall — a  thouftatful,  studious 
•taSesman.  whose  great  administrative  abili- 
ties were  proved  by  his  service  as  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Secretary  of  State — made  erery 
effort  to  formulate  a  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem of  China  In  the  military,  economic,  and 
political  field.    He  failed. 

In  neither  the  Nationalist  nor  the  Com- 
munist Parties  could  he  find  trtistworthy  ele- 
ments of  leadership  behind  which  China 
could  rise  from  the  corruption  and  the  sloth 
of  governmental  chaos  to  find  new  strength 
in  unity.  Such  a  release  from  almost 
medieval  bondage,  he  concluded,  could  come 
only  when  a  nucleus  of  young  Chinese  lib- 
erals became  strong  enough  to  take  the  reins. 
The  old  regimes — all  of  them — were  barren 
and  sterile. 

WEICHncC    THB    POSSTBQJTIXS 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  decision  at 
the  State  Department  to  write  off  China, 
meaning  the  China  of  anarchic  tielplessneas. 
appears  logical.  If  the  Soviets  take  ovtx, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conciusloo. 
they  inherit  the  same  difficulties  with  which 
the  Western  World  iias  sought  vainly  to  cope. 
These  obstacles  will  be  magnified  by  the  hos- 
tility toward  foreign  devils  which  has  been 
bred  Into  Chinese  thinking  since  the  dawn 
of  time;  a  factor  with  which  the  Russians 
have  not  had  tc  contend  in  their  ideological 
aggressions  against  such  Slavic  nations  as 
the  Baltic  and  Balkan  states  they  have  as- 
similated. 

Let  us  asstme.  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
militarily  victorious  Comm\in!sts  do  succeed 
in  establishing  a  reasonably  stable  govern- 
ment, and  make  it  plain  that  they  wfll  not 
be  subservient  to  the  Comlnform  smiaaBiiiii 
of  the  Comintern.  If  they  then  look  to  the 
Western  World  for  accepUnce  in  the  family 
of  nations,  tbc  basis  on  which  such  an  agree- 
ment should  be  struck  can  be  set  forth, 
when  the  time  comes.  In  the  clearest  pos. 
Bible  terms. 

Even  the  conquered  areas  of  China  were  a 
plague  to  the  Japanese  who  overran  tbem 
In  their  first  triumphant  rush  along  the 
Asiatic  copitx-perlty  sphere.  A  glorious 
China,  admitted  as  one  of  the  big  five  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
been  nothing  btrt  an  unbroken  series  of 
futile  harassments  to  the  Allied  world. 
Hence,  a  China  addltionaily  ravaged  by 
bloody  civil  war  is  not  likely  to  be  any  bar- 


gain for  the  Soviets  whose  weakness  has  been 
underscored  by  recent  failures  la  Italy, 
France,  Yugoslavia,  and  east  Germany. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
precipitate  action  at  this  juncture.  Along 
with  the  rest  of  the  democratic  world,  it  may 
have  much  to  gain  by  awaiting  the  turn  of 
events  to  come. 
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Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
Recou)  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Agnes  E.  Meyer  entitled  "Maryland 
Solves  Health  Program."  These  articles 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post. 

Hospitals  Coopxhati:  With  Local  PaAcrrnoN- 
!as — Baltimobk   Cvn   Hkalth   Plak 

(By  Agnes  S.  Meyer) 

(Fifth  of  a  series) 

The  new  Johns  Hopkins  clinic,  like  its 
counterpart  under  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Hospital.  Is  a  llfesavcr  for  mothers  who 
have  a  variety  of  medical  problems  and  can- 
not reach  a  doctor. 

Typical  was  the  situation  of  a  mother  with 
three  children  who  came  in  while  I  was  pres- 
ent. The  mother.  It  appeared,  has  diabetes; 
ot  the  three  children,  one  had  a  toothache, 
one  was  pregnant,  and  all  three  were  to  have 
physical  examinations. 

In  short  order,  the  mother  was  assigned  to 
a  physician,  where  she  will  get  free  Insulin 
injections;  the  child  with  the  tootiiache  was 
referred  to  a  dental  cUnic;  the  pregnant 
daughter  to  a  prenatal  clinic  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  where  reservations  will  b« 
made  at  some  hospital  for  her  delivery. 

All  this  mother's  troubles  were  lifted  from 
her  shoulders  as  if  by  magic.  The  ironical 
element  in  the  situation  was  the  fact  tiiat 
this  family  is  illegitimate,  with  one  18-year, 
old  daughter  starting  off  her  own  illegitimate 
brood.  The  more  illegitimate  children  they 
have,  the  more  aid  to  dependent  children  Is 
given  these  mothers.  Now  they  receive  as 
well,  free  hospitalization,  a  personal  phy- 
sician to  keep  them  well  and  listen  to  their 
troubles,  free  medicines,  with  special  diets 
and  vitamins  for  the  undernourished  off- 
spring. 

Under  such  favorable  conditions,  why 
should  any  smart  jrotmg  girl  in  her  senses 
take  the  risk  at  marrying  a  man  who,  even 
with  steady  employment,  can  never  do  more 
than  keep  his  family  Jtist  above  the  relief 
level?  The  welfare  state,  as  s  husband,  is  a 
much  better  bet  for  these  poor  girls  now  that 
it  furnishes  not  only  economic  and  emotional 
security  but  complete  health  protection. 

A    MOBAI.    XMFXaATTVX 

Thus,  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  JtXBtice  but 
a  moral  imperative  that  the  health  services 
of  these  new  clinics  which  supply  not  only 
first-rate  medical  care  but  literally  underpin 
the  whole  social  structure  at  the  lower  eco- 
nomic levels,  must  be  extended  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  medically  indigent,  those  pec. 
pie  who  can  just  manage  to  keep  a  roof  above 
their  heads  and  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

This  means  that  the  medical  profession 
must  figure  out  how  far  down  voluntary  In- 
surance can  reach  and  give  to  the  group  be- 
tween this  level  and  the  relief  dtents,  the 
same  completely  free  coverage.    It  remains 


tor  statlatical  BMdk:al  experts  like  Db.  Beed 
to  decide  where  tbc  Ixksurancc  dollar  and  the 
tax  dollar  should  meet.  For  whether  we 
have  voluntary  or  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance, the  health  bUl  for  the  indigent  and 
the  medically  indigent  will  have  to  be  met  by 
the  taxpayer. 

In  analyzing  the  physical  examination  re- 
ports, the  clinic  is  turning  up  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  unmet  medical  needs.  A  study  cC 
1,500  families  revealed  that  40  percent  of  the 
people  over  50  suffer  from  some  chronic  dis- 
ease. As  medical  care  prolongs  the  age  of 
oar  population  more  and  more,  the  lack  In 
Maryland,  a^  elsewhere,  of  institutions  for 
the  chronically  111  is  a  pressing  problem  of 
huge  proportions. 

liKXB    FOB    if  UBABB 

The  need  for  more  nursing  care  tn  the 
home  is  also  acute.  So  far  the  6- month-old 
Baltimore  program  can  meet  the  problem 
with  the  help  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  teaching 
program  for  visiting  nurses,  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  and  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  Service  for  conununicable  disease. 
But  the  need  is  growing  beyond  the  city's 
facilities.  In  the  rural  counties  where  the 
program  Is  3 '4  years  old,  greatly  Increased 
staffs  of  visiting  nurses  are  the  prime 
necessity. 

The  clinic  is  also  turning  up  a  vast  namb« 
of  people  who  sliow  medical  neglect,  in 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  and  children's 
diseases.  The  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
clinic's  physical  examinations  is  the  preven- 
tive work  especially  for  children,  under  tbe 
supervision  at  the  local  practltionera. 

All  drugglsu  arc  cooperating  In  tbc  pro- 
gram. The  total  cost  of  free  medicine  and 
medical  supplies  such  as  enema  bags,  band- 
ages, cotton,  and  other  necessities  is  high,  as 
there  is  no  restriction  either  on  tbe  type  of 
drug  or  the  price  and  quantity  of  prescrip- 
tions. In  January  the  total  bill  for  tbe  pro- 
gram In  the  two  clinics  now  operating  was 
a3.000  tar  ajOO  registered  relief  clients.  This 
Is  below  the  budget  of  MO.OOO  for  the  year. 
But  40  r*rcent  of  tbe  15.000  relief  eases  as- 
signed to  the  clinics  by  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment have  not  yet  registered. 

SKBIOU3    HAMBICAP 

The  shctftage  of  Hegro  doctors  in  BalUmore. 
as  througtiout  the  State,  is  a  serious  hazxn- 
cap.  About  20  percent  of  Baltimore's  1.000.- 
000  citizens  are  Negroes.  Only  00  out  of  14K)0 
doctors  in  Baltimore  are  Negroes.  The  pet- 
centage  of  Negroes  among  ttie  indigent  la 
80  percent. 

(tally  a  few  white  physicians  In  tbe  Johns 
Hopkins  area,  where  most  of  the  indigents 
live,  will  accept  Negro  patienu  or  go  to  their 
homes.  As  a  resxilt,  although  the  existing 
numb«  of  Negro  doctors  are  cooperating 
wholeheartedly,  many  of  the  clinic's  Hegro 
clients  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  private  prac- 
tittoner.    The  clinic  itself  looks  after  them. 

Hi.  Chant  thinks  the  situation  presents  a 
great  opportunity  for  any  young  Negro  doc- 
tor. He  could  take  over  immediately  a 
patient  load  of  500  to  1.000  people  that  would 
guarantee  nim  a  living  of  $3,500  to  17.000  and 
at  the  same  time  be  could  continue  bis  port- 
graduate  training  through  rJie  relationship 
of  the  health  plan  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

The  clinic  lias  an  advisory  committee  con- 
sisting of  two  at  the  local  doctors  and  two 
members  of  the  staff.  It  acts  as  a  llalaoa  t>e- 
tween  the  clinic  and  tbe  neighborhood  phv-sl- 
claos.  Tlie  director  of  the  cllaic.  Dr  Chant. 
is  chairman.  This  committee  Irons  out  un- 
foreseen difficulties,  provides  a  means  of  dis- 
cussing various  kinds  of  problems,  medical 
or  otherwise,  that  arise  among  dlents,  and 
serves  as  a  general  clearinghouse  for  com- 
plaints and  advice.  It  is  a  general  shock  ab- 
sorber for  the  plan. 


MOCl 


STABT 


The  program  began  modestly  with  only  two 
clinics  and  confined  the  treatment  to  tndl- 
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tfnta.  u  neither  th«  ho«pttml»  a«  ^^^^ 
dep*rtm«it  d  health  were  etrtrtn  «|«5J*°* 

iK^rUer.  by  the  proprteUrr  •t"^'**^*?; 
oIlRKta.  tt  would  be  tragic,  tf  not  impoMlble. 
to  te  M»tMng  but  expand  the  program  and 
-  ^IkaMly  indigent  by  a  acreenlng 
r  to  that  iMWd  In  the  SUte  pro- 
____  of  Maryland  and  the  ctty 
(tf  BaKtaDon  "haT*  denonstrated  that  the 
loeal  tiiiain— **T  whether  It  be  a  county  or 
a  city,  working  with  tha  Stale  health  and 
ieU««  authorities,  can  -olve  the  h«ath 
^MiTT-  «(  ttM  loweat-tMSoaM  groupa  with 

Silwinrir^ *  -******■*  «°°»«^^o°- 

knd  with  a  mlnlmxim  of  compoMen.  

The  prtvate  rewjurces  oT  e^ery  Tohmtary 
bMDltal  throughout  the  country  are  now 
•waSapad  by  the  reeponsibillty  to  care  for 
patlanto  deacribwi  by  Johns  Hopkins  as  the 
J^  of  thU  dty  and  SUte  of  aU  ««•  '»^ 
iuT  stricken  down  by  any  eaaualty.  It  Is 
but  raaaonable  that  xhf  State  and  city  goT- 
«Tinients  should  take  over  the  fuU  coet  of 
tills  respousibimy.  ^    .^       ,  n^iii 

Tto.  state  of  Maryland  and  dty  o'  Balti- 
more hare  set  up  me  chinery  whereby  r^riLl 
aid  could  be  given  If  it  proves n«*"~2- **"': 
out  the  tmpoaltion  of  Federal  control  and 
the  consequent  danger  of  political  interfer- 
ence with  medical  problems.  That  Is  why 
their  achievements  have  significance  for  tbe 
country  as  a  whole 

DOCTOas'  AlTllUUl 

Tba  atUtude  of  the  doctocs  toward  the 
•B^BMA  waa  aunmed  up  for  me  by  Dr.  Leo 
bilJTsnpr  wt»  has  been  In  practice  In  the 
Ml^borbood  over  20  years.  In  addition  to 
•  hts  established  practice,  he  takes  care  of  150 
relief  clients. 

"The  par  casila  payment  of  t7  Is  so  small 
that  it  tafeH  a  luglnfifr  who  needs  a  start  or 
A  hiiMiiillTlaii  to  coaaa  Into  the  program. 

Bat  1 T  of  w  ^'^^  eooparated  through  faar 

ot  getting  compulsory  health  Insurance. 
And  why  ahooldnl  we  fear  It?  This  program, 
like  ererythlBg  tree.  U  open  to  abuse.  »at 
«•  doctor*  can  ccmtrol  thla  abuse  by  bemg 
frank  with  the  dime  authorltlaa.  This  con- 
trol ta  Liriihla  becaoae  we  are  working  with 
and  for  a  boqittal  and  not  with  and  for 
Botlttdana.  If  political  control  came  in.  tb* 
2iNna  wa^a  grow  to  endless  dimensions. 

*>Ptar  Tin— P**  ^<'*  ^  '  cannot  restrain  the 
wmoltim  prograaa  by  soma  patient.  I  can  say 
■o  and  aomtbody  rte*  takaa  himu 

-Onttor  a  FMaral  political  program— and 
«««ry  tadMrnlly  controiled  program  Is  pc^itl- 

cti the  patient  would  run  to  the  ward  leader 

Mig  tto  ward  leader  woald  crack  down  on  me. 
It  vortte't  be  tha  politician's  fault  as  he 
■a  If  bt  dM  not  pay  attention 
I  or  Ma  mMlirninTo    It  would 
ba  vtaarty  ir-r— ^^-^  «>»  ka^  this  poUtlcal 
c<  a  compnlaory  baalth-lnatir- 
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personnel  and  oui 
«•  shall  have  no" 
gradual  methods 
how  to  give  good 
the  people.     In  ' 
how  this  could  be 
plan  cannot  outifun 
doctors,  iiurses. 


present  limited  facHltles. 

nothing  for  anybody.    By  the 

>e  are  using,  we  shall  learn 

medical  protection  to  all 

t,  we  can  already  visualize 

f  one.  but  even  the  soundest 

the  local  resources  of 

hospitals." 


ire 


fart 


aiid 


PBonicnTE 


Baltli  Qore 


Indn  Idual 


desti  aying 
practitli  >ners 


Mai  ^land 


madica] -care 


esp  "dally 


c!  lldren 


wtat 


lelghb  jrlng 
is  slated 
pract  dng 
Tie 


What  the 
out  the  protectiv^ 
the  whole  Indigent 
whether  the 
of  medical  care 
the     complex 
achieved  or 
the  local 

The  Immense 
Hospital  and 
with  those  of  lo^al 
two  new 
indigent,  and 
same  chance  for 
en)oyed  by  the 

As  both  hospitals 
of  Baltimore, 
complishes  Is  the 
pltals'  functions 
the  dty.  and  thi 
with  the  n 
tofore  were  as 
any  doctor 
of  the  State. 
service  departme  n 
house  between 
munity. 

As  we  eza 
suits  of  the 
of  the  Indigent, 
redefinition  of 
society  can  be 
caUy  indigent, 
same  preventive 
able  to  the  rest 
the  costs  now 
untary  tnsurande 

"Thus  a  Stat« 
Is  not  a  proble 
Dr.  Reed,  "but 
services.    Once 
tratlve  methods 
as  thla.  the 
as  definitely  as 
That  is  why  we 
posed  by  a  nat 
but   must   go 
manner.** 


wiNoa 

plan  does,  la  to  reach 

wings  of  the  hospital  over 

population  of  the  dty. 

._jial  ts  In  immediate  need 

»r  not.  without  disrupting 

n^edlcal     structure     already 

the  independence  of 


lesources  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Id  University  are  linked 
physicians  through  the 
clinics  to  give  to  the 
to  their  children,  the 
aealth  and  well-being  as  is 
of  the  well-to-do. 
are  situated  in  the  slums 
_.  the  plan  In  general  ac- 
soclal  extension  of  the  hos- 
nto  the  neediest  sections  of 
establishment  of  contacts 
physicians  who  here- 
from Its  Influence  as 
_„  In  the  remotest  corner 
new  clinic  of  the  medical 
_.t  is  a  liaison  and  clearlng- 
;he  hospital  and  the  com- 


pile e 


»n 


Batt 


If   the   problem    of    a    public 

te  not  approaebad  gradually 

tt.  the  quality  of  medical 

'be  very  poor,  as  evwy  doctor 

ba   oeerloadcd    and   could   not    give 

foDow-vp  care. 

care  of  our  Hegro  popuU- 

w  Deed  several  hundred 

.  _^      oelaea  in  the  city  of  Baltl- 

OTtvBKlcs.  wbleh 
ly  the  younger  onaa. 
tlw  BaHtoMra  bs^ta 

AaafaMHoCthM 

wtti  kaap  on  laiprorlBC.  !•- 

I c<  fcilt  ten  li I (t  by  a  tmm tewndatlaa 

"ixtttm  tattar  to  fsaarn  and  putt  up  our 
iMnAvM  at  aatficBl  carw  avan  tf  we  have  to 
pa#»w  a»€  aijisi  a  few  paopK  at  •rat.  U 
««  tr/  to  ta:fc«  r  n^iwiy  «i  wMli 


Ftar  a  long 
tliara  was 
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the  organization  and  re- 

Balllmore  plan  for  medical  care 

\t  becomes  evident  that  this 

hosplUl's  role  In  modern 

Uy  extended  to  the  medi- 

Eventually  It  can  make  the 

and  curative  program  avail- 

the  Dopulation  by  covering 

by  the  State  through  vol- 


(if 
n;et 


or  National  health  program 

In  medical  economics."  says 

problem  In  organization  cf 

he  services  and  the  admlnis- 

are  clarified  by  a  plan  such 

eco^iomlc  aspects  can  be  figured 

In  actuarial  life  Insurance. 

cannot  answer  the  problems 

lanal  health  program  quickly 

them   In   an   evolutionary 
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of  the  Blockade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ITHOMAS  J.  LANE 

MaaaacBtTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOTlSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  followlni  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.poston.  Mass..  Sunday.  May 
8.  1M9: 
OtJa  n«M  PoAicT  AMD  TAU.VWM  <M  RuaaiAjf 

Plan    Bmai     Bsauw    Blockaob — OairzaAi. 

Ct*T.  Rxspo  tfOMLM  roa  AiceaicAM  Show  or 
j  Exa  SoLunoM   WrrMOtrr   Was 


iij 


John  OrlAn) 

Berlin 
ona  at  tba 
I  «M*  M 
9l  a  strooff  liMMT  tt  f  I 
Unmadlataly  aftar  the  war. 
at  «<  Kuaeta,  aiMI  tba 


United  States  took  every  *^ono"**»^«  ."'f*^ J^ 
get  along  with  the  soviet.  Finally  It  became 
^vlous  that  the  Russians  would  »»  more 
impressed  by  American  strength  than  any- 

"^ere^was.  of  course,  opposition  In  this 
country  on  the  part  of  those  who  feared  that 
an  aggressive  attitude  would  result  In  war. 
^etlct  now  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  pol- 
icy has  worked  and  has  Impressed  the  Rus- 
sians In  many  ways.. 

THX  aUSSIAN   PLAN  TMUD 

The  Allied  air  lift  to  Berlin  has  gone  on 
unceasingly  lor  almost  a  year  at  the  cost  of 
many  mUlions  of  dollars  and  several  lives. 
It  broke  the  blockade  of  Berlin  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  resulted  In  a  counterblockade 
which  hurt  Russia  severely.  It  U  now  obvi- 
ous that  the  Americans  profited  and  the  Rus- 
sians lost  In  this  battle  of  blockades. 

We  were  able  not  only  to  supply  Berlin  but 
also  were  able  to  prevent  Russia  from  mak- 
ing adequate  use  of  the  resources  of  eastern 
Germany.  The  result  of  this  was  a  long  ad- 
vance toward  unification  of  western  Ger- 
many and  a  crippling  of  Russian  assistance 
to  the  satellite  nations  of  the  Soviet. 

The  Marshall  plan  grew  out  of  the  block- 
ade and  It  has  worked.  The  Russian  plan, 
which  called  for  help  to  Moscow-dominated 
countries,  has  failed,  particularly  In  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Apparently  the  whole 
Russian  policy  In  Germany  was  to  Induce 
confusion  In  the  west  and  to  take  advantage 
of  Industrial  power  of  the  east. 

Actually,  the  facts  are  In  reverse,  for  the 
west  Is  on  the  way  to  unification,  and  eastern 
Germany  has  been  stripped  oy  the  Russians 
to  no  avail. 

Thus  politically  the  United  States  and 
Britain  have  won  the  battle  of  the  block- 
ade, but  the  victory  Is  due  more  to  economic 
factors  than  to  outright  political  conditions. 
This  Is.  of  course,  of  extreme  Importance, 
but  anyone  who  thinks  it  is  the  end  of 
trouble  In  Germany  Is  too  optimistic. 

soLtmoN  wrrHotrr  war 
The  Russians  will  still  strive  to  find  means 
to  prevent  complete  unification  of  western 
Germany,  although  nobody  can  figure  out 
In  advance  the  methods  they  will  use  to 
achieve  this  end.  So  It  may  be  said  that 
the  present  situation  Is  a  temporary  truce 
which  could  be  broken  sometime  In  the  fu- 
ture. Nevertheless.  European  reaction  Is 
such  that  there  Is  great  hope  that  a  solu- 
tion to  Germany  will  be  reached  without 
war. 

There  are  still  many  people  In  high  posi- 
tions who  feel   that  war   is   Inevitable,   but 
Gen.   Lucius   D.   Clay,   who   probably   knows 
more  about  the  situation  than  anyone  else, 
expressed  the  belief  the  other  day,  upon  his 
retirement   as  American   Military   Governor, 
that  war  is  not  inevitable;   and  despatches 
from  Russia  and  other  areas  In  Europe  in- 
dicate  that  the   people  have   been   given   a 
great  lift  of  hope  by  the  latest  developments. 
It  was  the  first  good  news  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  received  In  many  months, 
and  Associated  Press  despatches  from  Mos- 
cow reported   a  rising  of   hope  among   the 
Russian  people.     There  was  also  a  great  en- 
thualaam  in  Berlin,  where  the  people  have 
been  living  from  hand  to  mouth:    for  the 
end  of  the  blockade  means  a  chance  for  em- 
ployment  for   many   Germans   and   an   im- 
provement in  their  living  conditions. 

CLAY'S  WISDOM   JUSTITirD 

In  the  countries  not  directly  affected,  there 
has  been  a  similar  feeling  of  optimism,  and 
altbotigh  the  ending  of  the  blockade  was  not 
dua  to  any  spirit  of  generosity  on  tha  part  ot 
tiM  Buaaians.  tottt  largely  to  the  cold  acon- 
omle  conditlooa.  that  f^ct  Ui  Itself  oOara 
m^>re  JusUBmUm  for  iMpa  tlMA 
fible  ati 


r- 


General  Clay  has  been  the  personification 
of  the  strong  American  policy,  which  is  now 
paying  dividends.  He  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job  under  the  most  difllcult  conditions  that 
could  be  imagined,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  forced  by  the  Inac- 
tion of  our  own  Government  to  go  along 
pretty  much  on  his  own,  and  the  firm  policy 
which  has  won  the  present  victory  is  due 
more  to  him  than  to  Washington. 

Long  ago  he  realized  that  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  the  Russians  is  to  be  strong  and 
ready,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  thinking  has 
now  been  Justified. 

One  aspect  of  the  situation  which  has  not 
been  widely  understood  by  critics  is  that  the 
Army  never  wanted  to  rule  the  American 
sector  of  Germany.  The  Army  expected  that 
it  would  be  through  with  the  Job  when  the 
fighting  ended,  except  for  a  necessary  work 
of  policing.  The  State  Department  was  ex- 
pected to  take  over  the  civil  administration. 

COMMAND    CHAI»G«D 

But  the  Job  was  given  to  the  Army,  with 
Gen.  Joseph  McNarney  in  charge,  and  General 
Clay  as  his  deputy.  General  Clay  was  gover- 
nor of  Berlin  while  General  McNarney  had 
over-all  charge  for  a  while.  General  Oay 
was  finally  placed  in  full  command. 

As  it  turned  out,  administration  by  the 
A^my  was  a  necessity  and  an  advantage  to 
the  United  States,  for  it  was  only  through 
the  firmness  of  General  Clay,  backed  by  the 
threat  of  the  military,  that  prevented  the 
Russians  from  taking  over  Germany  com- 
pletely. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  things  would 
have  been  entirely  different  if  the  State  De- 
partment, with  its  traditional  reliance  on 
form,  had  been  running  the  show.  The 
strong  hand  would  have  been  absent  and  the 
Russians  would  hate  seen  only  weakness  on 
our  part,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  their  position. 

Firmness  has  paid  off  in  Germany  and  also 
In  Austria,  where  Gen.  Mark  Clark  insisted 
on  full  American  rights  at  all  times,  and 
General  Keyes  has  followed  that  policy. 
Somehow  or  other.  It  gained  the  respect  of 
the  Russians  and  served  to  maintain  our 
position. 

THE  BKST  CHANCX 

Perhaps  the  Russians  will  now  develop 
another  way  of  harassing  the  other  occupy- 
ing powers,  but  so  long  as  the  firm  policy 
is  continued,  the  chances  of  getting  along 
without  war  are  good. 

The  policy  has  some  danger  in  it,  of  course, 
for  an  incident  could  quickly  result  in  an 
armed  clash.  But  that  is  a  chance  that  has 
to  be  taken,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
other  way. 


to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  Including 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Century  of  May  11: 


CAM  THs  AaAaa  go? 
Israel  has  made  it  official.      It  has  told 
the  UN  conciliation  commission  for  Pales- 
tine that  the  Arabs  who  formerly  lived  in 
Palestine    will    be    recompensed    for    their 
land,  but  they  may  not  return.      So  where 
can  they  go?     It  Is  reported  that  there  are 
now  900,000  Arabs  requiring  aaslstance.     The 
fund  contributed  by  30  nations  for  United 
Nations  relief  for  Palestine  refugees  cannot 
last   more   than    a   few    months    longer.      In 
southern  Palestine  the  50  volunteers  working 
under  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee are  distributing  food,  clothing,  tents, 
and  blankets,  are  running  clinics  and  trying 
to    hold    epidemics    In    check,    and    without 
either  books  or  buildings  are  even  conduct- 
ing schools  In  three  towns.      Around  Gaza 
there  are  about  250.000  of  these  refugees  nn 
the  Egyptian  side  of  the  border.     They  are 
living  in  Idleness,  having  no  source  of  em- 
ployment and  no  place   to  go   to  get  work. 
They   are   united    in   one   thing:    bitterness 
against  America  and  Americans.     They  hold 
us   ultimately   responsible   for   their   plight, 
and   have   plastered   "Down   With   Truman" 
posters  everywhere.     We  need  not  argue  the 
merits  of  this  charge,  but  we  may  not  ignore 
the    vast    human    problem   involved    in    the 
destiny   of    these    people,   of   whom   a   con- 
siderable number  are  Christians.    Their  fate 
\a  a  challenge  to  the  conscience  of  the  world, 
to  the   great   nations   which   permitted   the 
Palestine  question  to  be  settled  by  war.  and 
partlciilarly  to  the  nation  from  which  much 
of  the  resources  for  fighting  that  war  came. 
No  plan  that  has  yet  been  brought  forward 
for  resettling  these  people  promises  to  take 
more  than   a  small   fraction  of  them,   and 
all  the  plans  added  together  would  accommo- 
date fewer  than  half  of  their  large  and  grow- 
ing number.     It  seems  that  here  is  a  sitiia- 
tlon   which   offers  a  compelling   reason   for 
bringing    the    President's    famous    and    still 
misty  "point  four"  program  for  developing 
tmderdcveloped  areas  down  out  of  the  blue 
and  putting  it  to  work  without  delay. 


Arab  Rcfii<ecs  a  United  NatioBt  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       ^ 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoHsuf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11. 1949 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi.«:consin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  present  tragic  situation  of  Arab 
refugees  flows  from  the  partition  decree 
of  the  United  Nations  on  November  29, 
1947.  All  reports  coming  out  of  the  state 
of  Israeli  indicate  that  that  state  will  not 
permit  a  return  of  the  Arabs  to  their 
homes  in  Palc^stlne.  The  United  States 
has  m  responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
tt  mm  tibo  flggreflsive  weltfbt  o<  our  Oor- 
emnMfnt  bebind  partUkm  tbttt  bas  Isad 
to  the  present  situation.     Under  leave 


Letter  to  the  New  York  Post 


ment  Relatione  Act  of  1986  (the  Wagner  Act) 
without  amendment  is  not  the  real  i8f>ue  be- 
f<»e  the  House."  Why  not?  This  certaUily 
has  been  and  still  is  and  will  be  the  issue 
before  the  Nation. 

I  submit  the  following  facta  which  are  in- 
controvertible : 

1.  Working  people  were  led  to  believe  that 
in  voting  lor  the  DemocraU.  they  were  voting 
for  the  outright  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley.  Thla 
mew"«  the  restoration  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
Anything  else  is  betrayal.  Note  the  five 
amendments  now  being  supported  by  the 
House  Democratic  leadership.  This  I 
charged  would  happen  and  thla  has  hap- 
pened. Are  not  these  five  amendments  • 
betrayal  of  the  Democratic  campaign  prom- 
ises? 

2.  The  Co«G«KssiONAL  RzcosD  reveals: 

A.  My  substitute  calling  for  outright  re- 
peal and  restoration  of  the  Wagner  Act  was 
offered  as  a  substitute  to  the  Wood  bill. 

B.  The  vote  on  my  substitute  therefore 
was  a  vote  of  choice  between  the  Wagner  Act 
and  the  Wood  bill. 

C.  The  parliamentary  situation  was  clear, 
as  stated  by  me  and  by  the  presiding  officer, 
that  If  my  substitute  were  voted  down  and 
the  Wood  bill  was  voted  up,  there  would  be 
no  other  chance  to  vote  on  any  proposal  to 
repeal  Taft-HarUey  and  restore  the  Wagner 
Act. 

3.  In  the  light  of  this  situation,  with  tho 
exception  of  35  Democrats  and  1  Republican, 
the  Democrats,  including  the  Truman  Demo- 
crats, Joined  Jo«  Maktin,  Halleck,  and  all 
the  other  Republicans  in  voting  against  my 
amendment. 

Who  IB  playing  ball  with  the  RepubUcans 
against  labor? 

It's  high  time  that  your  readers  were  told 
the  truth  despite  the  distortions,  omissions, 
and  lies  contained  in  your  Waahmgton 
Memo  column. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vtio  UAacANTomta. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONtO 

OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1949 
Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude herein  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
directed  to  the  New  York  Post  and  which 
the  New  York  Post  has  refased  to  print: 

COPT      OF      LEim      F«01f      COHCBES6MAW      vrPO 

KARCAirroino  to  th«  wrw  tobk  post 

Mat  3,  1949. 
Borroa,  N«w  Tone  Post, 

Nev  York.  N.  7. 
Obab  am:  This  is  the  second  letter  I  have 
written  in  answer  to  the  distorted  reporting 
ctf  my  activities  In  Congress  contained  In 
your  Washington  Memo  column.  Tou  have 
not  printed  the  first  with  respect  to  veterans' 
pensions.  I  trust  there  Is  enough  decent 
Journalism  in  you  to  print  this  one. 

Under  May  2  date  line,  your  Washington 
tMmto  column  insidiously  tries  to  give  the 
impression  that  there  has  been  cooperation 
between  roe  and  the  Republicans  with  respect 
to  Taft-Hartley.  However,  the  article  tteeif 
unintentionally  gives  the  truth  away.  It 
stloB  Of  the  Lofcor  ** — 


Repeal  tbe  Excise  Taxes 

^     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WnSCONSDI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11. 1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  view  of  the  widespread  interest  now 
in  repealing  the  excise  taxes,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
foDowing  editorial  from  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  of  Madison.  Wis.: 

THB    HASrr    OF    SPEMDIMO 

The  manner  in  which  the  social  planner* 
and  the  big  Government  boys  hate  to  give 
up  Federal  tax  revenue,  once  they  h»»e 
latched  onto  it.  is  amply  Ulustrated  in  the 
Eighty-flrst  "Fair  Deal"  Congress.  ^_ 

When  the  United  States  began  moblli0n( 
tor  war.  Congress  naturaUy  passed  every  ta« 
Imaginable  in  order  to  finance  the  huge 
American  military  program.  Despite  that 
fiscal  program,  we  found  ourselves,  at 
end  of  World  War  II.  about  $250 .000. 000 j 
in  debt. 

Part  of  that  wartime  tax  program  included 
a  20-percent  tax  on  cosmetics,  luggage. 
amusement  admissions,  dub  dues,  and  elec- 
tric light  bulbs.  The  tax  program  incloded 
a  15-percent  tax  on  train  ticlteta  and  toot 
telephone  bills.  It  Included  a  36-p«rocDt 
tax  on  telegrams  and  long-distance  telephone 
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uD  ttoeir  belt*  ft  bit.  aod  — onnniti>  potwmbaut 
MMl  fo»«rnin«ntally  In  ord«  to  pay  o«  • 
iMM*  porttoo  of  the  Mtlon*l  d«bt.  most  or 
us  wouM  M^e*  heartily 

But  msternd.  President  Truman  has  aaked 
tor  another  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  In  added  taxes. 
And  b*  has  dreamed  up  a  half-down  ways 
to  spend  the  admttnnal  revenue  as  well  as 
the  emergency  wartime  Income.  Some  of 
his  welfare  scheme*  have  merit,  but  their 
mUllty  Is  questionable  at  a  time  when 
ptflnnnl  debt  Is  staggering  and  the  tax 
Ilea  heavy  on  the  shoulders  of 


D»u 


']iimm.  n.  S.  nil  *>  i949 


of  the  excise  taaaa  •«•  PM«<1  »» 
Ivzury  taxes. 

The  day  *•  V^  when  cosmetics  were  a 
luxury  If  you  have  to  take  a  trip,  luggage 
IS  a  neceeslty.  (The  ruling  that  ladles 
handbags  and  men  s  bUlfokls  are  luggage 
and  therefora  iBbJect  to  the  tax  Is  rather 
amusing.  The  way  Pederal  taxes  are.  moet 
men  and  women  dont  have  enough  stuff  to 
put  in  their  biilfaids  or  handbags  to  con- 
stitute them  as  luggage.) 

The  admlnistratton  that  Is  toying  with  the 
Mm  of  T~"««'*«*"g  the  telephone  buslneas 
because  It  to  a  public  necessity  Is  the  ■•me 
administration  that  persists  in  taxing  tele- 
rrtyi*  calls  as  a  Ixixury. 

iUid  why  should  the  excise  tax  be  con- 
tinued on  electric  light  bulbs? 

The  continued  tax  on  railroad  tickets  is  a 
downright  Insult.  Two  years  ago  Congress 
the  tax  on  travel  to  certain  foreign 
But  Congress  has  yet  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  most  Americans  have 
money  enouch  only  for  domestic  vacations. 
And  why  should  citlaena  who  are  forced  to 
travel  because  of  sudden  Illness,  accident. 
or  death  In  the  family  pay  a  luxury  tax 
on  such  a  trip?  This  excise  levy  on  travel. 
Incidentally,  Is  one  of  great  Interest  to  Wls- 
eonsln  cltlxens.  many  of  whom  rely  on  the 
vacaUon-tourtst  Indtistry  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

THa  state  Joamal  la  quite  aware  that  high 
fMeral  Iulmim  is  neeeeeary  during  the  next 
4  years. 

But  we  would  be  better  aatMtod  If  the 
misnamed  T*ir  Dealers  would  concentrate 
oa  lattxtDC  the  national  debt,  and  cleaning 
^  ■OfvnmMital  machinery  so  that  present 
IHfUMw^  ts  spent  wisely,  rather  than  figuring 
out  new  ways  to  extend  their  social  con- 
trols over  the  taxpayers  who  are  footing  the 


^anv.:  On  AprU  !».  IM. 
^n  IIwMwci  8UITH,  of  Wii«onatn. 
in  t  le  Appendix  of  the  Comobm- 
■n^AL  WMCtmo  on  page  A2561  a  letter  written 
h-  lir  psta  m.  -Khourl.  criticizing  the  United 
SlJSi  ApUl .  in  thU  letter  Mr.  B-J^o^/l 
attempt,  to  i  rove  thr.t  the  J^^ncU  "jUjjd  by 
the  UJA  werw  used  "to  fight  and  kill  the 
Arabs.-  If  th  •  Bilnister  of  Syria  were  to  take 
a  little  time  1 3  investigate  he  would  find  his 
information  o  be  totally  incorrect.  I  am 
Bure  that  if  h(  would  know  of  the  work  which 
was  done  by  he  constituent  agencies  of  the 
United  Jewlsi  Appeal  he  would  not  have 
made  such  dl  torted  sUtementa. 

Last  vear  m  e  United  Jewish  Appeal  brought 
130  dog' displaced   persons,   including    10.000 
orphans   Iroci   the   graveyard   of   Europe   to 
the  State  of   [srael.    Once  these  people  were 
in    Israel    fo«:d    and    clothing   was    providwi 
for    them    u  itil    they    could    become    sell- 
sufllcient.    Ir   addition.  40.000  units  of  hous- 
ing was  conitructed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  immigants.     The  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal helped    irovide  for  rehabilitation,  voca- 
tional gulda  ice  and  retraining,  care  of  the 
aged  and  in^  alid.  the  Youth  Allyah  program 
and  the   pre  motion   of   trade   and   industry 
to  speed  th(    integration  of  the  newcomers 
Into  the  eccnomy  of  Israel.     This  does  not 
seem  to  me  ,o  be  the  acts  of  a  nation  which 
Is  aggressive 

Mr  El-KbDuri  seems  to  conveniently  for- 
get that  it  fas  the  Arab  nations  which  at- 
tacked the  £  tate  of  Israel  and  not  Israel  who 
attacked  them.  The  attack  by  the  Arab 
states  was  a  violation  of  the  decision  of  the 
United  Natims  of  November  29,  1947. 

The  Unite  d  Jewish  Appeal  also  helps  meet 
the  needs  <f  the  agencies  and  institutions 
of  the  American  Jewish  community. 

I  hope  tiat  Mr.  El-Khouri's  imjustifled 
attack  will   3e  answered  shortly. 

With  my  Kindest  personal  regards.  I  am, 
Aiwa  3  sincerely  yours. 

Seldon  M.  BLeugkb. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  www  jnaxT 

IM  THl  BOUSE  OP  BEPRESBn'ATXVlS 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1949 

Mr  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
tmo  I  wuh  to  include  the  followinc  letter 
from  Mr.  Seldon  M.  Kruger.  of  Newark. 
M.  J.  Aa  chrirman  ot  the  special  eveoU 
tm  the  junior  tflvlakm  of  the 


Wednesday.  May  II,  1949 

Mr.  Ml  LTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "The  Sweatshop 
Defined."  by  Pat  Holt,  which  appeared 
In  the  Neir  Republic  of  May  9.  1949.  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  which 
this  Hoa<e  should  have  before  it  when 
considerli  ig  the  new  minimum-wage  leg- 
islation V  hich  will  be  presented  to  the 
House  shortly: 

TH»   SWIA15HOP   DEFXNXD— TBSTTMOWT   n«    CON- 

g««—  SHOWS  coNDrnoN.^  IN  A  vARirrr  o» 
umusrai  es  which  oema.«»d  nsw  acnoi*  in 

aOHUftll  l-W.%CB  LKOISLATIOlt 

(By  Pat  Holt) 
"WtU."  I  aid  Senator  Tart,  "what  are  aweat- 
•bop  good  I?"  The  tMreUry  of  Labor.  Mau- 
rice J.  To^in,  had  eomplalned  le  tbe  Senate 
Lmbtn  CVniunlttee  that  the  IMt-Barttey  Aet 
banned  "  inion  members  from  NfMlnf  to 
work  en  >  mmfhny  foo<tt."    Tiet  etolMted. 


•^Ae  a  iMUer  ef  faet,"  He  mi4,  "efe  th^f  enf 

m  that  saae  ttoere  «;•  M»*»tJ  ^i,2rJ|25 
in  Amefifi*  todaf .  The  i»4i  repen  m  we 
Waee'Hour  Administrator  aayi: 

T  waTfound  that  three  children  under 
13  years  of  age  had  worked  in  a  atarch  fac- 
orJTrom  «  p   m.  to  6  a.  m.;  27  ^hi  dren   aU 
under  16  had  worked  in  a  cement  plant  from 
10' .  to  13  hours  dally  and  up  to  70  hours  a 
week    a  15-year-old  boy  worked  from  8  p^  m. 
to  5  a.  m.  cleaning  knives  In  a  plant,  where 
he  slept  from  5  a.  m.  to  7  a.  m.,  then  went 
to  school:   two  14-year-old  boys  worked  In 
binderies  and  looseleaf  concerns,  one  up  to 
60  hours  a  week,  the  other  up  to  64;    two 
12-year-olds    and    five    13-year-old8    hand- 
painted  plaster  novelties:  children  as  young 
as   9   headed   shrimp,   picked   cotton,   made 
crates   for  eggs,   and   made   rugs   at   home; 
11-  and  12-year-old  Children  worked  in  vege- 
table canneries  and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
packing  sheds." 

But  sweatshops  In  America  are  more  than 
a  matter  of  child  labor.  Testimony  before 
the  House  Labor  Committee  brought  out 
these  wage  standards  in  the  country: 

Rural  telephone-switchboard  operators 
make  from  40  to  75  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
United  States  Independent  Telephone  Asso- 
ciation objects  to  coverage  because  these 
wage  scales  are  comparable  to  others  in  the 
community.  ^^  , 

A  representative  of  the  Arkansas  Whole- 
sale Grocers'  Association  said  the  average 
wage  paid  by  members  of  his  organization 
was  56  cents  an  hour  for  a  52.5-hour  week. 
The  Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association 
man  said  his  people  were  paying  around  60 

cents. 

A  witness  from  the  Texas  Citrus  and  Vege- 
getable  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association 
said  wages  paid  by  members  of  his  group 
varied  between  40  and  65  cents  an  hour,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  workers  were  allowed 
to  take  fruits  and  vegetables  home  with  them 
to  supnlement  their  pay. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  hotel  workers  are 
getting  65  cents  an  hour  for  a  48-hour  week. 
Laundry  flatwork  finishers  throughout  the 
country  average  from  37  to  91  cents  an  hour, 
depending  on  the  city  in  which  they  are  em- 
ploved. 

Suppose,  as  Senator  Taft  does,  that  a  wage 
of  40  cents,  or  even  75  cents,  an  hour  keeps 
a  place  from  being  a  sweatshop.  (Tlie  low- 
est of  the  minimum  budgets  analyzed  by 
the  Labor  Department  requires  a  wage  of 
about  85  cents  an  hour  to  support  a  single 
person  without  dependents.)  How  tar  are 
we  protected  from  sweatshops  today? 

Our  protection  is  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  It  sets  a  minimum  wage  of  40 
cents  an  hour:  it  provides  time-and-a-half 
overtime  payments  for  more  than  40  hours' 
work  a  week;  It  regulates  the  use  of  child 
labor.  It  covers  considerably  less  than  hall 
of  all  our  working  population;  It  doesn't 
provide  effective  protection  for  the  workers 
it  does  cover,  and  the  workers  who  need  its 
protection  most  are  among  those  who  arent 
covered  at  all. 

The  law  gives  the  protection  of  a  40-cent- 
an-hour  minimum  wage  to  23.000,000  people 
out  of  a  civilian  labor  force  of  about  60,000,- 
000.  The  thirty-odd  million  workers  who 
are  omitted  Include  these  categories: 

Eleven  million  proprietors,  self-employed 
persona,  domestic  servanu.  and  farm- family 
workers. 

Ten  tu  eleven  million  persona  engaged  In 
eeeentlally  local  activities. 

SIX  million  Federal,  State,  and  local  Oaf- 
emment  employees. 

Pfnir -million -odd  eaecutlvee.  admlnletra- 
tive,  profeaelonal.  and  retail  employeae,  and 
outelde  ealaM&en.    (Utider  ttm  mnmt  regu- 
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fpaekiy  and  aemlweeWy  soMpapire; 
railway  and  hua-Wne  •orketr,  food-procea^. 
lAg  «  orkers;  and  ewltchboard  operators  em- 
ployed in  pubUe  telephone  cicchanjpM  with 
fewer  tbuu  600  stations. 

U  coverage  1*  Inadequate,  eo  l«  enforce- 
ment.  With  the  limited  appropriations  pro- 
vided by  the  Eightieth  CongresF,  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division  was  able  to  Inspect  only  29,000 
of  the  638.000  establishment*  cov»ed  by 
the  law  in  1948.  More  than  half  of  thoee 
iBf^ieeted  were  found  to  be  violating  one 
or  more  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Acts 
provisions. 

Enforcement  hasn't'  been  helped  by  the 
Portal-to-Portal  Pay  Act  of  1947.  In  1945, 
out  of  22.000  cases  Involving  monetary  vio- 
lations, the  employer  agreed,  or  was  ordered, 
to  make  full  or  partial  restitution  in  19.000— 
or  88  percent.  In  1948,  this  percentage 
dropped  to  63 — or  to  9,600  cases  out  of  15,0C0. 
And  workers  got  only  40  percent  of  the  back 
wage<3  owned  them — «4 .000 ,000  out  of  a  total 
amount  of  $10,000,000. 

The  Portal-to-Portal  Pay  Act.  says  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator  W.  R.  McComb  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  1948.  "had  an  adverse  effect 
on  voluntary  agreements  to  pay  such  back 
wi^ea.  as  well  as  on  the  amounts  voluntarily 
paUL  The  Portal-to-Portal  Act  provided  em- 
ployers with  defenses  excusing  the  nonpay- 
ment of  until  then  unlawfully  withheld 
wages  to  employees.  In  addition.  It  limited 
the  period  of  recovery  to  no  more  than  2 
years.  In  consequence,  many  employers 
found  in  violation  of  the  act  since  then  have 
preferred  to  reiy  and  take  their  chances  on 
such  defenses,  rather  than  voluntaiUy  pay 
back  wages  determined  due  after  inspection." 
Violationa  of  the  child-labor  provisions  of 
the  act  are  almost  as  widespread  as  violations 
of  overtime-pay  requirements.  The  Labor 
Department  found  1  of  every  20  employers 
Inspected  in  1948  violating  the  child-labor 
sections;  violationa  ranged  from  practically 
aero  In  mining  to  16  percent  in  the  canning 
and  preserving  Industries. 

Elven  with  proper  enforcement  the  control 
of  child  labor  is  inadequate.  The  law's  pro- 
visions are  not  effective  for  children  em- 
ployed In  establishments  that  don't  produce 
goods  for  eommerce.  This  exempts  children 
working  for  Interstate  trucking  concerns  as 
loaders  and  helpers,  those  working  for  rall- 
loada  and  on  boats,  and  those  working  for 
communications  companies  as  telegraph  mes- 
sengers. The  provisions  do  not  directly  pro- 
hibit child  labor.  They  merely  prohibit  the 
shipment,  or  delivery  for  shipment,  of  goods 
removed  from  the  producing  establishment 
within  30  days  after  oppressive  child  labor 
has  bfen  employed.  It's  perfectly  simple  for 
some  .  .:iployers  to  hold  goods  for  30  days  and 
then  ship  them.  In  certain  industries.  It's 
even  more  convenient  to  hold  the  goods. 
Frequently,  in  the  logging  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample, logs  are  held  until  the  spring  freshets 
provide   easy   transpwrtatlon. 

The  law  "further  exempts  any  child  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  during  the  periods  he 
is  required  to  attend  school.  In  aome 
Stataa,  employment  In  agriculture  Is  a  legal 
asauae  for  not  attending  school,  and  thus 
the  Pederal  law  la  completely  nullified.  In 
other  autee.  school-attendance  laws  apply 
only  to  children  whose  parents  are  legal  reel- 
dents  of  the  State;  so  migrants,  who  nsed 
the  protection  most,  are  not  covered  by  the 
iMsral  law.  And  sines  the  law  applies  only 
wtien  the  child  is  stippoaed  to  be  in  school. 
It  te  loeOacUve  during  the  suamar  vaoatlon. 
whlek  eoUicldes  witJi  tJie  peak  farm  perlede 
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faSMRMVialUutd  luinm  have  revealed  MM  •■•• 
ptofment  of  very  yuunf  (ituidnm,  mom  is 
youac  M  0.  6,  or  7  yeart  of  age,  working  at 
hand  operations  in  the  harvesting  and  culti- 
vating of  crope  In  various  regions  of  the 
country.  Their  work  is  made  up  of  repeti- 
tive tasks,  often  arduous,  often  in  a  stooped 
or  otherwise  strained  position,  for  hours  at 
a  time.  They  must  lift  and  carry  heavy 
hampers  of  fruita  or  vegetables,  or  drag 
heavy  bags  of  cotton.  They  are  expoeed  to 
excessive  heat  in  the  summer  and  cold,  rain, 
mud,  and  frost  in  the  spring  and  fall.  In- 
deed, probably  the  greatest  exploitation  of 
child  labor  In  this  coimtry  is  in  commerclal- 
tjrpe   agriculture." 

One  of  the  reasons  these  children  work 
In  agriculture  Lb  that  the  wages  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers  are  so  low  that  the  fam- 
ily income  has  to  be  supplemented.  For  this 
reason  extension  of  the  minimum-wage 
provisions  of  the  law  to  adult  commercial 
farm  workers  needs  to  go  hand  In  hand  with 
the  extension  of  the  child-labor  provisions 
to  farm  children. 

The  admlnlstraUon  Is  pressing  u  bill  In 
Congress  to  remedy  some,  though  not  all,  of 
the  defects  in  the  present  law.  It  is  In  dan- 
ger of  being  cut  to  pieces  by  a  log-rolling 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  southern  Dem- 
ocrats. The  Republicans  never  thought 
much  of  the  law  In  the  first  place;  the 
southern  Democrats  are  afraid  It  may  dis- 
rupt conditions  In  some  southern  industries. 
The  coalition  works  on  the  good  old  back- 
scratching  principle  of  "You  vote  to  exempt 
my  industry  and  I'll  vote  to  exempt  yours." 
And  in  their  search  for  votes,  the  log-rollers 
don't  confine  themselves  to  the  wage-hour 
bill  but  use  any  other  administration 
meastire  that  will  serve  their  purpose. 

This  method  of  carrying  on  our  Govern- 
ment was  baldly  Ulustrated  in  an  exchange 
between  Representative  Frank  W.  Boykih, 
Democrat,  Alabama,  appearing  in  support  of 
the  southern  lumber  Industry  to  protest  a 
75-cent  minimum  wage,  and  Representative 
CtrvsLAND  M.  Batltt,  Democrat,  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  committee  member  and  a  supporter 
of  the  75-cent  minimum: 

"Mr.  BAiLrr.  In  a  matter  of  2  or  3  weeks, 
when  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  oomes  up  on 
the  floor,  I  am  going  to  have  to  wage  a  fight 
to  protect  the  glass  indiistry.  Are  you  going 
to  vote  for  me? 

"Mr.  BoTKiH.  Are  you  for  It  or  against  it? 
We  usrually  vote  together,  do  we  not? 

"Mr.  BAn^rr.  You  did  not  vote  with  me 
before  on  the  reciprocal-trade  issue. 

"Mr.  BoTKiN.  I  might  this  time.  I  will 
make  a  trade  with  you." 

The  trade  didn't  come  off.  Botxin  voted 
for  reciprocal  trade,  Biourr  against  It;  and 
Bailet  is  still  supporting  a  75-cent  minimum 
wage.  But  the  principle  is  well-establi&hed. 
And  the  conservative  legislators  are  acting 
for  the  most  powerftil  of  the  lobbies,  trying 
to  exempt  the  few  additional  Industries 
singled  out  for  coverage  under  the  new  bill. 
For  example,  the  retailers'  lobbies  are  fighting 
furiously  the  enactment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  retail  employees.  The  business  is 
local,  they  say,  A  Federal  statute  ough*  not 
to  concern  itself  with  such  trivia  as  local 
wages  and  hours;  It  was  perfectly  all  right, 
they  added,  for  a  Federal  statute  such  as  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  oonccrn  itsell  wltii  local 
labor  relations. 

This  was  too  mtMb  erto  for  TArr.  "^  tJilnt 
w«  ought  to  do  the  same  with  both."  he  said 
to  a  national  Betall  Dry  Goods  Association 


HiriiiSilg  tm  §ma»of9m  td  not  muAm  them, 
A  vtUMMi  fM»  the  Amerusaa  BeUU  Fad- 
aratlon  pointed  ant  that  70  pefeont  of  retatt 
Miploraaa  are  either  wooaen  or  mlnof*.  and 
than  argtied:  "Wage  mtes  are  mcanlngleai 
in  reUil  emplofaaeat  idaee  they  do  not  re> 
flact  widespread  practleea,  such  as  paid 
vacations,  bonuses  of  various  kinds,  and 
commissions  on  sales." 

Already  the  terms  of  the  administration 
bill  have  been  drastically  reduced  in  the 
House  Labor  Committee.  The  bill  proposed 
originally  to  expand  coverage  by  five  or  six 
million  workers.  By  the  time  the  House 
Labor  Committee  got  through  with  It,  only 
2,000,000  workers  had  been  added.  Perhaps 
half  of  these  are  now  making  less  than  75 
cents  an  hour.  The  admlnlEtration  bill  set 
the  objective  of  a  il-an-hour  minimum  and 
authorlBed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  order 
a  $l-an-hour  wage  in  certain  Industries  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Indxwtry  commit- 
tees representing  labor,  management,  and 
the  public.  These  provisions  also  went  out 
the  window. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  conunittee  by 
a  vote  of  13  to  12,  proposes  to  raise  the  min- 
imum wage  from  40  to  75  cents  an  hour. 
It  extends  the  coverage  by  about  2,000,000 
workers.  It  tightens  the  enforcement  pow- 
ers somewhat  and  it  slightly  extends  the 
child-labor  provisions.  It  still  leaves  more 
than  30,000,000  workers  uncovered  and 
among  these  are  those  who  need  the  pro- 
tection most. 

Raising  the  minimum  wage  to  75  centa 
without  changing  present  coverage  would 
boost  the  wages  of  about  1,500,000  workers  by 
an  average  of  between  8  and  9  cents  an 
hour.  It  would  affect  principally  the  south- 
ern liunber  Industry,  trade  and  communi- 
cations, and  the  tobacco,  leather,  clothing, 
furniture,  and  food-products  industries. 
Raising  the  minimum  to  60  or  even  66  centa 
without  changing  coverage,  as  advocated  by 
some  of  the  southerners  and  their  Republi- 
can jjolleagues,  would  affect  practically  no- 
body. 

The  new  coverage  provisions  which  the 
House  committee  retained  include  seamen, 
fish  and  other  food  processors,  air  lines  work- 
ers, local  transit  employees,  and  employees 
of  retail  stores  with  an  annual  volume  of 
$500,000  or  more. 

Tlie  House  committee  also  deleted  a  pro- 
vision from  the  administration  bill  which 
would  have  given  minimum-wage  coverage  to 
workers  on  farms  employing  as  many  as  foiur 
regular  hired  hands.  It  would  have  ap- 
plied to  about  1.000.000  workers  on  some 
100.000-odd  farms.  This  Is  about  half  of 
all  hired  farm  workers,  but  It  Is  less  than  2 
percent  of  all  farms.  The  deleted  provisions 
would  have  been  most  effective  on  the  west 
coast,  where  It  would  have  covered  about  10 
percent  of  the  orchards  and  truck  farms  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  farm  WOTkers.  Farm 
wages  there  are  now  estimated  to  average  60 
cents  an  hour. 

The  House  committee  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  sue  employers  on  be- 
half of  workers  for  back  pay.  and  it  also  in- 
creased the  Portal-to-Portal  Pay  Act's  2-year 
limitation  on  recovery  to  4  years. 

The  new  bill's  coverage  of  child  labor  In 
agrtculture  continues  to  be  limited  to  school 
hours,  but  St  least  It  eliminates  the  present 
loophole— coverage  that  applies  only  when 
the  child  Is  legally  required  to  be  to  school. 
While  It  tightens  the  child-labor  proTlslons 
in  some  reepeeta.  the  new  Wll  looren-  ihem 
in  others.    It  adds  a— ijiMnns  for  children 
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"iwSw^  tt>t  HouM  eommlttM't  bill  ftiU 

iMT«.  oM  ■«•  p«p»«  J^  J*f°7j^;  i! 

SJ^V«3-irti  of  tt»  poi»^"o«  '*»« 
to  k*«p  employin«nt  •«  HMMIMT  Mt»Jf^ 

cfferu  onthowwfao  •«  not  eorerwl  directly 

^A^mlnttlMMnivt  tpKads  upward  and  oat- 
ward.  Tb«  upward  spread,  or  »«»»P  •J^' 
ta  felt  by  worken  a  rtep  or  two  rwaowl  rrorn 
the  bouom.  IX  a  worker  making  65  cent* 
»n  hoar  l>  raised  to  75  cenU.  another  worker 
to  th.  -m*  plant  who  I.  Iready  niak^  75 
eenu  hA«  a  good  «••  for  a  ralaa  to  8S.  the 
^  making  STha.  a  good  ca«  for  a  raise  to 

B5  »w<l  ao  oh- 

I  to   the  outward   spread. 

thto  aceevMl  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
oppoattlon  to  a  bftfMr  ■lalmum  w»«Vfrof 
MS  Which  woidd  not  be  covered  dl- 
To  the  extent  this  outward  spread 
.^   It    reduce*    the    necessity    for    100- 
,_«»nt  coT«ra«e  by  the  Uw  Itself .    To  some 
ieiree.  especially  in  perloda  oC  high  employ- 
ment, the  minimum  set  by  Uw  tends  to  be- 
come  the   prevailing   minimum  In   a  given 
loeaUty.    u  a  New  OrlaMaa  flaherman  making 
flO  CMita  an  hour  can  get  a  )obona  Mtaalaalppl 
I  One  at  75  cenU.  then.  taaBtag  an  eacess- 
.•  tuppiy.  the  fteh  Indartry  to  Utely  to 
1  itaelf  forced  to  pay  75  cents,  even  though 
tt  ta  not  covered  by  the  law. 

The  farther  the  minimum-wage  coverage 
extends  Into  islaniM  •«»d  slmUar  basically 
local  enterprto-.  tll«  man  likely  it  Is  to  help 
farm  labor  and  other  exempt  local  workers. 
ladMCrtal  wage  levels  have  a  marked  effect 
OB  ^riR  wage*-  In  the  farm  areas  around 
New  York  and  Chicago,  for  example,  wages 
average  M  cents  an  hour.  But  In  the  South 
and  Southwe«t  farm  labor  Is  getting  only  53 
ccnU  an  hour. 

Aa  inflation  reced«  and  employment  rises, 
realistic,  effective  minimum 

iBKira  Important  than  ever.    It  could 

•et  as  a  strong  brake  on  a  recession  by  put- 
ting a  floor  under  ptirchaslng  power.  It 
vouid  atoo  protect  the  businessman  who  trlee 
t»  MatntBln  wage  leveU  against  his  com- 
pvtMor  who  thinks  that  any  drop  In  profits 
to  a  algnal  for  wage  cutting.  That  threat  1* 
fair  businessman  knows. 
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A  Sound  Approach  to  Labor-Management 
Lefislabon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSOM 


HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSETTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  11,1949 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
long  time  I  have  believed  that  there  was 
only  one  position  from  which  I  could  ren- 
der a  service  to  our  troubled  public  In  the 
solution  of  labor-management  differ- 
«3ces.  There  are  various  terms  for  it — 
"neutral"  or  "conservative."  maybe. 
PersonaUy.  I  think  "middle-of-the-road" 
fits  better  than  any.  Whatever  you  call 
it.  I  want  to  be  trusted  by  and  represent- 
aUve  of  the  thoughtful  leadership  of 
both  sides. 

I  look  back  on  many  years  In  my  home 
tovti — y«ars  spotted  here  and  there  with 
conUcts    with    labor    disputes.    Some- 


UiiMt  1  have  I  cted  as  mediator.  ofBciaUy 
ortof  ormally.  More  often  I  have  merely 
sat  and  liatem  ^d  to  an  outpouring  of  dif- 
ferences of  oilnion.  and  once  in  a  while 
have  been  fo  tunate  enough  to  toss  in 
a  helpful  sugi  estion. 

Entering  pi  bile  service  for  the  second 
time  just  afler  the  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  I  was  naturaUy  asked 
by  both  labor  [and  management  what  my 
position  on  tliat  law  would  be.    My  re- 
ply was  alwajs  to  the  same  effect,  name- 
ly   that  I  WIS  wUling  to  support  any 
changes  whic  i  would  make  it  more  work- 
able    That    was    the    only    campaign 
Dledge  I  have  ever  given  on  the  subject 
Much  latei   came  the  shouting  about 
"repeal"  of  tlie  Taft-Hartley  law.     This. 
I  always  insisted  to  my  labor  people, 
meant  absolutely  nothing— that  the  im- 
portant quesi  ion  was.  what  kind  of  a  lavj 
is  to  take  its  )lace?    I  have  never  agreed 
to  support  t  le  old  Wagner  Act  as  was. 
nor  do  I  reca  1  being  asked  to. 

My  very    emperate  approach  to  tne 
over-all  pro  )lem  was  generally  accept- 
able to  labor ,    The  only  abuse  I  got  was 
from  the  management  side.    I  hasten  to 
add  howeve  •.  that  most  of  the  real  em- 
ployers of    abor  did  not  criticize  me. 
They  were  Inclined  to  be  a  little  jittery 
over  the  Idei  i  of  any  change  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley,  fearing  it  might  lead  back  to 
the  old  Wa  :ner  Act.  the  law  that  per- 
mitted abuses  which  led  an  angry  pub- 
Uc  to  demai  id  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

That  giv(;s  a  very  brief  look  at  my 
background  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

During  t  le  days  when  the  new  law 
was   being   considered  in   committee.  I 
listened  wi  h  the  greatest  regret  to  re- 
ports of  vio  ent  disagreements,  and.  even 
more,  of  th ;  completely  unyielding  atti- 
tude of  both  sides.     It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  won  ierful  opportunity  was  being 
overlooked    by    somebody.     One    calm 
leader  couJ  i  have  laid  out  a  course  pal- 
aUble  to  a  I.  and  if  both  sides  had  been 
wise  enougi  to  yield  here  and  there,  a 
law  could  1:  ave  been  passed  which  would 
have  provi<  ed  a  satisfactory  vehicle  for 
the  labor-i  lanagement-relations  of  the 
next  25  ye  irs. 

When  i  became  apparent  that  we 
would  hav  ;  to  act  on  the  straight,  un- 
adulterated Lesinski  bill,  I  had  numerous 
talks,  and  exchanges  of  letters  with 
union  meibers.  I  told  them  all  that  I 
would  suiort  only  legislation  which 
provided  c<  rtain  public  safeguards.  The 
law  I  desci  ibed  was  pretty  close  to  what 
we  now  km  iw  as  the  Sims  substitute.  We 
had  no  fulling  out  over  my  position. 
After  all.  t  wa.'-  no  different  from  what 
it  had  alw  lys  been. 

In  the  neantime  I  was  being  bom- 
barded wit  1  all  sorts  of  propaganda  from 
sincere  bu  generally  uninformed  people 
urging  m€  to  fight  any  changes  in  the 
Taft-Hart  ey  law.  I  doubt  if  one  in  a 
hundred  l.new  even  vaguely  what  was 
in  the  law,  Somebody  told  them  to  write 
their  Con  J  ressman,  or  fill  out  a  question- 
naire, or  :  omething.  Much  as  I  appre- 
ciated the  r  sincerity  and  desire  to  help 
I  could  no  place  too  high  a  value  on  their 
contributi  m  to  the  solution  of  the  very 
complex  iroblem  of  labor-management 
relations. 


Through  all  of  the  turmoil  durlrig 
House  action  on  labor  legislation  I  held 
to  the  same  position.  The  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  as  such,  had  to  go.  A  more  agreeable 
basis  for  bringing  labor  and  management 
together  was  essential.  Taft  h  mself 
suggested  28  changes  In  his  own  law. 

I  had  Intense  pressure  on  me  to  sup- 
port the  Wood  amendment.  This  was  a 
straight  RepubUcan  bill.  It  was  ad- 
mittedly written  by  Republicans  and 
cleverly  maneuvered  by  their  leadership. 
They  saw  the  fine  political  posslbUitles 
m  the  Dixiecrats  and  they  exploited  every 
angle  of  coalition  with  this  group. 

With  such  a  background,  no  matter 
how  we  might  have  amended  it  later,  the 
Wood  bill  could  never  have  been  accept- 
able to  labor.  It  would  hardly  have  been 
better  than  the  present  law.  and  would 
have  left  us  with  the  same  distrust  on  the 
part  of  labor  as  they  felt,  rightly  or 
wrongly   for  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  minds  of  men. 
We  have  little  hope  of  successful  nego- 
tiations unless  the  minds  can  meet  with- 
out having  to  overcome  distrust  for  each 

other.  ,  - 

That  let  the  Wood  bill  out  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  No  labor  bill  written  by 
the  Republican  leadership  will  be  trusted 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  view  of  my  feelings  on  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation,  the  Wood  and  the 
Lesinski  bills,  there  was  only  one  possible 
solution.  It  occurred  to  many  of  us,  and 
from  the  very  beginning  we  worked 
quietly  and  consistently  toward  its  ac- 
complishment. There  was  never  a 
greater  need,  nor  a  greater  opportunity, 
for  compromise. 

Just  why  It  didn't  succeed  Is  hard  to 
teU.  The  Republicans,  hungry  for  po- 
litical victory  over  the  majority  party, 
were  solidly  against  It.  Left-wing  Dem- 
ocrats were  also  opposed,  or  at  least  very 
reluctant.    Anyhow,  the  move  failed. 

Faced   with  an  incredible  legislative 
mess,  which  the  Wood  bill  was  by  that 
time,  it  seems  to  me  very  advisable  to 
send  it  back  to  the  committee  for  study. 
I    voted    for    recommittal    accordingly. 
Had  recommittal  failed.  I  had  intended 
to  vote  for  the  Wood  bill  on  final  passage. 
I  am  glad  the  bill  is  back  in  the  com- 
mittee.    Obviously,  further  hearings  are 
necessary.    Perhaps  with  extensive  tes- 
timony and  calm  discussion  will  come  a 
solution  that  will  do  the  country  one  of 
the  greatest  services  of  our  generation. 

There  are  two  very  bright  spots  in  my 
recollections  of  those  trying  legislative 
days.  The  first  concerns  a  visit  by  two 
CIO  officials,  one  from  the  State  office  in 
Austin  and  the  other  from  national 
headquarters  in  Washington.  I  had  met 
the  former  and  he  had  known  of  me  and 
my  work  for  many  years.  I  was  not  able 
to  go  along  with  the  bill  which  they 
wanted  to  pass.  I  told  them  exactly  how 
I  felt,  fully  and  frankly,  and  when  we 
parted,  the  Washington  man  said  to  the 
Texan.  "Well,  you  certainly  told  me  right 
about  the  Congressman."  Turning  to  me, 
he  went  on,  "Joe  told  me  that  you  might 
not  agree  with  us.  but  that  you  would  tell 
us  just  exactly  how  you  stood  and  what 
you  would  do.  He  said  that  you  would  be 
absolutely  sincere  and  that  whatever  you 
told  us  you  would  stick  by." 
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The  second  pleasant  memory  came 
after  the  action  on  the  labor  leflslation 
wu  completed.  The  United  Statei 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been  in  ses- 
sion all  through  the  week.  An  old  friend 
of  mine  who  had  once  come  to  Galveston 
to  put  on  a  financial  campaign  for  our 
chamber  was  here  In  Washington  at  the 
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he  phoned  me  that  he  was  coming  up 
see  me. 

As  he  left  his  meeting  he  mentioned 
to  one  of  the  legir'ative  experts  of  the 
chamber  that  he  was  coming  to  see  me. 
This  man  said.  "Say,  you  better  talk  to 
that  Thompscw  guy.  He  did  not  vote  with 
us  on  labor  legislation."  My  friend  said, 
"Well,  I  do  not  know  how  he  voted.  I 
haven't  talked  with  him,  but  you  can 
figure  on  one  thing  for  sure:  However  he 
voted,  he  thought  he  was  voting  right, 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
and  he  did  not  come  to  his  conclusion 
until  he  had  made  very  careful  study  of 
the  whole  thing." 

Just  after  I  was  elected  to  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  I  went  to  call  on  Gen.  Ike 
Eisenhower,  a  very  warm  friend  of  many 
years.  We  talked  at  considerable  length 
of  the  complex  and  difficult  affairs  which 
Congress  would  have  to  settle  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

The  general  said,  "In  these  trying 
times  I  am  going  to  say  one  prayer  for 
you.  I  am  going  to  pray  God  will  give  you 
the  strength  to  stay  In  the  middle  of  the 
road.  It  will  take  far  more  courage  to 
maintain  that  position  than  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  from  either  extreme."  I 
have  thought  of  the  general's  prayer 
many  times  In  these  past  few  weeks. 
Evidently  it  was  answered.  I  am  still  In 
the  middle  of  the  road. 


Federal  Aid  to  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIK 
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Mr.  SMITH  ot  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  a  statement  by 
Mrs.  Harris  A.  Reynolds.  95  Plnehurst 
Road,  Belmont  78,  Mass.,  on  Federal  aid 
to  schools: 

"While  we  are  In  little  danger  of  overesti- 
mating the  value  of  common  schools,  yet  we 
shall  err  egregiously  If  we  regard  them  as 
ends  and  not  as  means."     (Horace  Mann.) 

AU  modem  dictators  have  utilized  public 
education  as  the  medium  through  which  to 
attain  their  ends. 

The  Infiltration  of  subversive  activities 
Into  the  public-school  systems  of  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

This  fact  Injects  a  menacing  element  Into 
the  question  of  Federal  aid  to  schools  which 
once  more  confronts  the  American  people. 

That  a  problem  exists  all  intelligent  per- 
sons must  fully  recognize;  yet.  in  the  face  of 
a  world  totalitarian  trend,  the  criui  of  the 
situation  la  no  longer  the  fact  that  yearly  a 
million  or  more  children  in  our  cotmtry  get 
no  schooling  but  the  question  as  to  what 
Itlnd  of  eaucatlou  the  oncoming  generation 


has  received  and  Is  receiving.  The  reasons 
for  rejections  tn  the  selective  servlc*  should 
suttee  to  stimulate  such  inquiry,  for  the 
deficiencies  were  by  no  means  conflned  to 
thoee  communities  where  adequate  funds  for 
publle  education  were  lacking. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  schooling 
Is  not  neoesaarlly  education  and  that  literacy 
cannot  be  held  to  be  an  Index  of  {nogreae. 
Note  Germany. 

They  call  it  Federal  aid.  Why  equivocate? 
The  powers  who  hold  the  purse  strings  in- 
evitably manipulate  the  controls,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Federal  Aid  to  Schools  Acts 
notwlthstandl  ng. 

The  provisions  purporting  to  leave  the 
States  and  the  local  communities  unfettered 
in  the  management  and  control  of  their 
public-school  systems,  are  but  more  sleeping 
p>otlons  administered  to  an  unsuspecting 
public. 

There  is  still  open  a  less  apparent  but 
more  Insidious  source  of  control  to  those 
seeking  to  mold  the  plastic  clay  of  youth  to 
the  pattern  of  their  own  Ideologies,  even 
though  the  nominal  control  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  education  remains  In  stattia 
quo. 

The  teacher  has  always  been  and  Is  still 
conceded  to  be  the  most  Important  lactor 
In  any  education  set-up.  From  time  Im- 
memorial youth  has  been  held  to  be  In  pos- 
session of  the  key  to  the  future  of  any 
nation. 

In  recent  years  under  the  Influence  of  a 
new  line  of  thought  propagated  In  oin  theo- 
retical schools  of  education,  the  criterion  of 
teacher  qualifications  has  gradually  tinder- 
gone  a  change.  Degrees  and  more  degrees 
and  professional  advancement  have  become 
the  yardstick  of  teacher  efflciency.  Teacher 
certification  had  Its  roots  In  this  conception. 
At  present.  In  some  places,  teachers  are  re- 
ceiving a  "super"  Increase  In  salary  as  a  re- 
ward for  attending  courses  In  schools  of  edu- 
cation. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  for  an  equali- 
zation fund  and  $200,000,000  as  subsidies  for 
teachers'  salaries.  By  imposing  a  pattern 
for  teacher  selection  from  above,  high  sound- 
ing and  well  received  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  advocates  of  the  policy,  what  a 
hey-day  of  success  these  radical  educators 
would  experience  In  staffing  our  public 
schools  with  a  personnel  well  pirepared  for 
the  Indoctrination  of  the  future  citizens  of 
America  with  totalitarian  philosophies.  And 
all  this  throtigh  the  generosity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 
The  acuteness  of  the  teacher  shortage  di- 
lemma loomed  upon  the  horizon  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Standardization  and  regimen- 
tation In  teacher  preparation  has  been  a  far 
greater  factor  In  creating  the  condiUon  than 
either  low  salaries  or  the  war.  for  the  method 
used  In  the  training  of  teachers  has  failed  to 
attract  those  who  still  believe  that  education 
is  primarily  designed  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  school  children  and  not  to  further  a 
"pattern  of  conspiracy"  of  those  who  would 
undermine  the  greatest  bulwark  of  defense 
In  the  democratic  process. 

Surveys  like  the  Strayer  Report  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  Mass..  present  flagrant  examples 
of  propaganda  as  a  bid  for  Federal  aid  to 
schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Strayer 
recommendations  parallel  exactly  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Federal  legislation.  One  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  Beveridge's  "From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave." 

The  purpose  of  these  investigators  seems 
to  be  to  discredit  the  existing  regime  and 
then  to  propoee  a  plan  of  reform  which  has 
ail  the  eaxmarks  of  biu-eaucratic  control. 

There  is  a  Ichto  of  exploitation  of  youth 
for  which  there  is  no  punishment  by  law  but 
than  which  there  la  none  worse,  namely,  to 
iise  the  cause  of  youth  to  further  political 


ends.    It  Is  a  trattc  In  tbe  souls  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  danger  lurking  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aid  to  Schools  AcU  la  far  too 
real  to  be  Ignored  and  the  risk  far  too 
to  be  assumed. 

Sternal  vigilance  la  the  price  of  Uberty. 


The  Cornerstone  of  Tkis  Republic  Was 
Laid  UpoB  the  Fundamental  Priadplet 
of  Equality  of  Opportunity,  Personal  !■• 
itiatiTe,  and  Personal  Responsibility — 
Equally  Essential  to  tbe  Maintcnanct 
of  Freedom  Under  Law,  Today  They 
Constitute  as  Never  Before  the  Very 
Bedrock  of  Our  American  Way  of  Life 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTATlvEa 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1949 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  Republican 
women  of  my  district  took  place  last 
Saturday  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Syracuse  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Attended  by  more  than  1.200  of  the 
most  representative  women  in  up-State 
New  York,  it  was  a  gala  affair. 

Appropriately,  it  was  called  the  silver- 
lining  luncheon.  There  were  special 
decorations,  and  especially  designed 
lighting  effects  were  employed  to  em- 
phasize the  theme  of  the  occasion. 

The  principal  speaker  was  my  good 
friend  and  the  good  friend  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  the  Honorable  Frances 
P.  Bolton,  of  the  Twenty-second  District 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  has  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  oratorical  powers 
of  Frances  Bolton  when  she  enters  into 
debate  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

I  have  listened  with  deep  interest  to 
the  Congresswoman  from  Ohio  on  many 
occasions  as  she  addressed  herself  to 
some  specific  question  imder  discussion. 

I  wish  that  all  could  have  been  in 
Syracuse  with  me  and  listened  to  her  last 
week  end  as  she  addressed  herself  to  the 
problems  which  today  confront  our 
country. 

We  who  know  her  recognize  the  end- 
less labor,  infinite  patience,  and  tireless 
devotion  which  she  gives  to  every  prob- 
lem that  comes  before  this  body. 

We  know  her  as  one  who,  having 
achieved  the  maturity  of  judgment  and 
wisdom,  brings  these  great  forces  to  bear 
upon  every  question  upon  which  she  must 
make  decision. 

I  was  particularly  thrilled,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  I  read  a  telegram  from  the  be- 
loved and  respected  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican delegation  to  this  Congress. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  to  read  that  tele- 
gram and  the  excellent  address  of  our 
colleague,  Frances  Bolton,  I  am  abkiug 


A2892 

the  unanimous  ctmsent  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  extend  my  remarts  In 
the  Rtco«o  of  these  proceedings  and  in- 
clude both  the  telegram  from  the  Honor- 
able JosxPH  W.  M\KTiic,  Jr..  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  the  speech  of  the 
Honorable  Fi\ncks  P.  Bolton. 

The  telegram  and  address  are  as  fol- 

*°^'*  Mat  7,  1»49. 

Itn.  JoKJt  W   B«o«ts. 

Vice  CHatrmmn.   Republieatt  Committee 
of  Onondaga. 

SfTweuaf.  S.  r  :  

In  spmt  I  am  »nb  you— tb*  in«mlier»  or 
tb«  aUrer  Unln«  Lunchfon  Group— end  my 
Mtow  BmobUcwu  a€  up-aoM  »e»  ^°^  •*- 
tending  Ui«  grwit  R«puUleaB  luncheon  being 
beld  m  Symcrise  today. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  Honor- 
•bl*  WnkMCXM  P.  BoLTCM  is  with  you.  for  in  her 
pcraooamy  you  wUl  not  alone  And  the  great 
bUBMnttwUn.  but  a  great  legislator,  patriot. 
■I  ■11MB    Mki  ASMTlcan. 

Vint  M  BapobUcan  leader  and  then  as 
Bseato-  of  the  House.  I  cculd  always  count 
on  the  splendid  counsel  and  support  of 
Fa-^NCss  BoLTOW 

pynillpHitifrl  by  the  aervkw  she  has  long 
llililifl  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House,  she  is  equally  distinguished 
bv  virtue  of  her  depth  of  understanding  and 
Intimate  grasp  of  the  moat  Intricate  of  all 
Icglalathre  problems. 

Loved  and  respected  by  her  every  colleague. 
iwardlcfls  of  the  side  of  the  aHie  on  which 
b«  aita.  I  know  that  slie  is  setag  to  give  a 
great  American  mesai««  to  her  audience 
todav. 

With  best  wishes  from  myself  and  every 
of  tiie  Republican  delegation  to 
I  am  most  sincerely. 

JoeiTH  W   Mahtin,  Jr. 

t  or  THX  H0;«0«.*BtX  nUNClS  p.  BOLTOW. 

KSMZSS  or  CO  :«l£SS.  B«»Ot«  THT  ONOHDACA 
BIVCBLIC&N  WOMD».  HOTtt  aTlACVSS,  STBA- 
Cnm.   ».  T..   aATUBBAT.   MAT   7,    1»4» 

|f«*t«m  Chairman.  I  have  come  to  Syra- 
eiaa  with  a  very  real  sense  of  the  privilege 
tt  to  to  meet  with  such  an  outstanding  group 
of  Republican  women  at  a  time  more  mo- 
mentous than  man  has  ao  far  experienced. 
All  the  world  hangs  upon  what  America  does. 
Ail  the  world,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
adoaaty.  prays  that  America  may  be  given 
ttM  wtadom.  the  judgment,  and  the  courage 
to  accept  her  destiny.  If  she  is  to  do  this. 
American  women  must  shake  off  their 
letnargy  and  assume  their  particular  share 
of  reaponatwiity- 

(  f^aa  a  woman  and  a  citizen  of  this  great 
Ration  long  before  I  was  a  conacioua  Repub- 
lican. Being  a  woman  I  am  particularly 
csger  to  see  women  In  the  vanguard  of  aU 
<ouaiiucUT>  action. 

9tam   arlwt    I    know   of    the    Republican 
^nmiit«*  of  Ukla  area  I  can  say  sincerely  that 
M^  ha«a  oourage.  jtidgment.  and  co  little 
teMglBation  thrown  in.     Certainly  you  and 
uy  BiaQfoUc  have  sent  fine  men  to  repre- 
ss yoa  ta  the  Congress.    Tour  present  Rep- 
,_MOtattve.  R.  WAiTxa  Rikklm««.  is  giving 
aa  excellent  account  of  himself  on  the  Hill. 
It   la  no  easy   thing  to  follow  a  man   like 
OareDce  Hancock,  but  Cuiifti— man  Ribhl- 
fffcM   iiaa  asaiuued   the   responsibilities   and 
the  UBpUoatiooa  with  a  quiet  dignity  that 
B  ^im  auuay  friends.     Be  Is  a  hard 
and  baa  bad  the  wisdom  to  tf—k. 

.     You  will  flnti  he.  in  his  turn,  to 

writing  a  flne  record  for  thto  great  district. 
I  could  not  come  to  Syrtu;use  and  to  thto 
wonderful  meeting  of  the  Onondaga  Repub- 
lican WodBHi  wtttoout  tlMMilrtng  your  com- 
mlttae  and  tta  aMa  aad  ihttlhi?  chairman. 
Mrs.  lacoka.  fcr  ttUa  opportunity  to  expreea  a 
ttttla  or  tbe  grautuda  tbat  to  mine  to  tba 
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your    Representative   fcMr   so 

loved,  and  wHose  wife  is  one 

spirits    whose    very    presence 

Clarence  Hancock  was  a  quiet. 

I  man  wbose  life  was  given 

every   act  spelled   Justice, 

was  always  for  his  country. 

his  family.     HLs  absence  is 

there  on  Capitol  HIU.  whether 

on  the  Judiciary  or  on  the 

He  did  not  speak  often  to  the 
when   he  did   his  colleagues 
the  cloaltrooms  to  listen. 
missed  him  more  than  I.    Our 
plan  In  1928  when  my  husband 
the  Congress.     After  his  death 
flection,  Clarence  Hancock  was 
men  with  whom  I  felt  free 
many  complex  and  confusing 
_  which  we  are  couatantl;^  con- 
had  the  rare  ability  of  obliter- 
„  point  of  view,  so  giving  a 
picture    of    the    problem — 
Inestimable   value.     In   many 
.  difficult  situations  with  which 
rVnted  there  on  the  Hill  I  try  to 
objective  method  I  had  begun 
When  I  feel  I  have  been  a 
I     find     myself     saying. 
with   a   certainty   that 
and  that  I  could  see  his  gentle 
p  arobation   If   I    but   turned   my 
enough. 

No  need  to  speak  to  you  women 

far  better  than  I.  of  all  the 

she  has  endeared  herself  to 

often  wonder  if  she  knows  even 

t   her   warm   friendship   means 
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also,  thanks  to  the  magnetic 
_r  chairman,  Mrs.  Brooks,  that 
across  the  miles  and  caugnt  me 
,ir  me  here.     How  fortunate  you 
such  force  all  wrapped  up  In  so 
pac  kage. 
^und  for  what  I  really  want  to 
I  taite  you  for  a  moment  across 
and  back  to  the  war  days  of 
aftermath  of  war  In  1943, 
glimpse  of  fall  of  1947: 
n  the  summer  and  fall  of  1944: 
roads,  in  the  fields,  on  the  hill- 
of  the  military  equipment  that 
covered  every  usable  bit  of  ter- 
marks  of  what  had  been  assem- 
Why  the  sheer  weight  of  it  didn't 
little  Island  topple  over  gave 
the  quality  of  the   rock  upon 
Evidence  there  was  on  every 
the  restraint  and  the  rooklike 
hose  amazlr.g  Britishers.     For  so 
nllllons   of   strangers  filled  their 
them  from  sitting  in  their  cine- 
I  ived  In  their  homes.    An  army  of 
even  a  friendly  one.  Is  not  easy 
when  weeks  grow  Into  months  and 
I  o  years. 

ads  made  themselves  beloved  too, 

the  pressures. 

_  you  about  an  experience  I  had 

with  Lady  Reading  ( head  of  the 

Voluntary   Services*    to   Inspect   a 

London  area  the  morning  after  62 

had  fallen — and  believe  me,  that 

not  something  one  readily  for- 
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t  sht 


st£  nds. 

<if 
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first  to  the  WVS  emergency  center 

bombed  area.    Plaster  everjwliere. 

house  a  table  hastily  cleared  and 

I  of  torn  brown  paper  on  which 

the  names  of  all  the  known  oc- 

the  two  bombed  apartment  houses 

the  street.     These  were  carefully 

never  definite  word  was  brought 

the  gentleness  In  the  voice  as 

in  charge  said  to  a  frantic  man 

night   work:    "They're   all   right 

a  little  but  all  right — get  on 

o  the  hospital  and  see  for  your- 


heard 


Then  we  went  outside.  What  a  scene.  As 
background,  like  a  stage  set.  four  stories  of 
homes  laid  open  for  all  to  see  with  hideous 
piles  of  rubble  on  the  ground,  a  chx)kmg  cloud 
of  plaster  dust  which  rose  and  fell  as  the 
searchars  worked.  The  warden,  easily  rec- 
ognizable by  his  hat  and  white  straps,  seemed 
to  be  everywhere.  The  silent  watchers, 
strained  and  anguished.  I  noticed  especially 
two  sad-eyed  women  in  well-worn  dresses. 
Mddenly  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  "If  only 
we  could  get  some  of  the  American  lads— they 
dig  so  fast  and  so  carefully." 

Rather  wonderful  I  thought— "they  dig  so 
fast  and  so  carefully."  Both  are  so  Impor- 
tant—thirty people  under  that  rubble  and 
every  moment  precious.  Even  as  we  watched 
they  were  carrying  away  the  dead. 

And  our  girls?  We  here  at  home  have  no 
conception  of  what  the  landing  on  these  Nor- 
mandy beaches  meant.  How  could  we? 
But  I  saw  the  hideous  spikes  set  in  the 
water  to  upturn  our  landing  craft,  the  rolls 
of  barbed  wire  on  top  of  the  low  stone  walls 
back  of  which  were  the  little  hedgerows 
filled  with  machine  guns,  the  fields  sown 
with  Dlatter  mines.  How  could  men  ever 
have  had  the  courage — how  could  human 
flesh  take  it— how  succeed? 

In  the  second  wave  went  the  nurses. 
One  little  nurse  all  weighted  down  with  her 
dufP.e  and  her  heavy  field  clothes  clambered 
over  the  side — to  disappear  completely  under 
the  water.  She  wasn't  5  feet  high,  and  the 
tall  soldier  who  reached  down  and  pulled 
her  out  laughed  as  he  said.  "Sister,  we'll  have 
to  have  some  new  regulations.  No  tiny  tots. 
No  midgets." 

Now  go  with  me  for  a  moment  Just  a  short 
way  from  the  beaches  over  which  our  forces 
went  and  our  salamanders  landed  and 
crawled  Inland  In  spite  of  the  entrenched 
enemy.  Walk  with  me  between  the  white 
crosses  that  row  on  row,  mark  the  resting 
places  of  the  bodies  of  generals  and  privates 
that  have  sanctified  to  us  forever  the  soil 
of  Normandy.  There  under  the  stars  and 
stripes — emblem  of  our  Republic,  symbol  of 
freedom — only  a  few  weeks  after  D-day,  an- 
guished French  women  of  the  nearby  villages 
had  already  begun  their  exquisite  ministry  of 
flowers.  Now.  everywhere  in  the  world  where 
an  American  to  burled,  there  to  the  symbol  ol 
our  sacrifice  to  freedom. 

I  was  in  Paris  two  days  after  the  libera- 
tion— the  first  civilian  woman — in  nurse's 
uniform.  In  the  big  hospital  on  the  hill  left 
in  unspeakable  condition  by  the  Germans, 
our  medical  people  were  doing  the  Impossible. 
On  several  of  the  upper  floors  there  were 
many  German  wounded.  There  I  made  my 
first  contact  with  gangrene,  and  I  hope  my 
last.  It  Is  one  of  the  indescribable  horrors 
of  war  as  to  Jungle  rot,  and  all  the  stench  of 
disease  and  death. 

With  the  German  wounded  were  several 
German  surgeons,  a  Red  Cross  aide  who  was 
also  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  an  older  pro- 
fessional "nurse.  As  I  have  always  spoken 
German  I  was  able  to  talk  with  her.  I  asked 
her  if  by  chance  she  had  had  training  at  the 
Rudolph  Hess  school.  For  a  moment  her 
eyes  blazed,  then  she  said,  "No,  madame. 
I  trained  many  years  ago."  The  Rudolf 
Hess  school  turned  out  women  versed  In 
Hitler  gestapo  methods.  They  were  put  In 
as  superintendents,  chief  nurses,  etc..  and 
used  as  Informers,  etc.  Her  eyes  had  blazed 
such  resentment  that  I  could  not  but  re- 
joice, feeling  that  her  nursing  was  still  a 
sacred  thing  to  her. 

In  the  now  satellite  countries  I  talked  with 
many  women  In  1945.  One  of  them  said  to 
me:  "Tell  me,  Madame,  do  the  women  of 
America  know  what  we  have  suffered — wnat 
It  to  to  women  to  have  an  army  sweep  across 
their  country — and  what  two  armies  mean, 
with  the  second  so  much  worse  than  the  first? 
Do  American  women  care?  D>  they  know 
that  the  only  hope  we  huv3 — all  of  us  of  the 


coantrles — that  our  only  hope  to 


Do  we?  Have  we  learned  that  though  we 
bestow  ail  our  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and 
have  not  love.  It  profiteth  us  nothing? 

In  the  countries  of  the  Near  Bast  and  In 
Egypt,  where  war  in  all  its  fury  had  not  then 
been,  the  same  Idea  met  me  on  every  side 
both  In  1945  and  in  1947.  America  the  hope 
of  the  world. 

Yes,  everywhere  across  the  world  people 
who  want  freedom  look  to  us,  not  Jmt  for 
war  potentials.  Indeed,  perhaps  least  of  all  for 
these.  They  want  our  know-how.  our  tech- 
niques, our  mechanics,  our  engineering,  our 
ways  of  teaching,  of  farming,  of  transporta- 
tion, of  communications.  Tes,  they  want  all 
these,  but  more  than  all  else  tbey  want  to  be 
certain  that  this  freedom  about  which  so 
much  to  said  and  written  to  an  increasing 
reality — right  here  In  the  United  States. 

How  did  we  get  It?  Is  It  still  ours?  Is  it 
worth  while?  That  Is  what  they  want  to 
know. 

I  have  sat  here  as  you  have,  deeply  moved 
by  the  remarks  of  your  able  chairman  and 
by  the  three  worda  projected  above  us: 
"Dedication — Power — Freedom. '  Certainly 
these  words  give  dramatic  meaning  to  thto 
gathering.  The  rededication  of  ourseiTes — 
united  for  action — that  constructive  power 
may  be  generated  and  freedom  made  secure. 

It  to  of  thto  that  T  have  come  to  speak  to 
you,  not  in  gentle  terms  but  in  blunt  words 
suited  to  the  grim  moment  In  which  we  find 
ourselves.  In  our  hands  to  the  future  of  the 
world.  What  we  do  now  decides  the  fate  of 
centuries. 

We  can  no  longer  play  with  life.  We 
Americans  must  take  full  responsibility  for 
our  actions.  We  must  be  practical,  down  to 
earth,  intelligent  and  aware,  knowing  that 
there  to  nothing  we  cannot  accompltoh  If  we 
set  out  In  all  faith  and  honesty  to  serve  God's 
purposes  here  in  our  own  land  and  out  acroea 
the  world.  We  have  said,  "In  God  we  trust." 
Very  well,  let  us  prove  it  and  be  worthy  of 
Him. 

It  would  appear  that  darkness  overtakes 
us — that  a  great  cloud  rolls  between  ua  and 
the  light,  paralyzing  the  very  centers  of  our 
being.  StUl  are  there  glimpses  of  sllvw.  tipe 
of  the  blackness  touched  by  an  unseen  sun, 
reminding  us  of  the  fundamental  wisdom  of 
our  early  beginnings  as  a  nation,  of  the  need 
to  maintain  our  strength  upon  these  proven 
truths. 

Like  many  of  you  I  have  lived  long  and 
have  experienced  many  changes.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  travel  more  than  most  and  to 
study  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  learn  much  about  the  broad 
social  consciousness  as  well  as  about  the 
political  consciousness  of  the  people  In  the 
New  World  as  well  as  in  the  Old.  My  years 
of  service  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  could 
not  fail  to  give  me  knowledge  of  the  differing 
points  of  view  here  and  abroad  with  respect 
to  both  our  economic  and  political  problems. 

Life  has  taught  me  many  thlngB,  but 
nothing  more  certainly  than  an  abiding  faith 
in  Almighty  God  and  In  my  country — in  our 
ability  here  In  America  to  survive  within  the 
democratic  principles  under  which  thto  Re- 
public operates  if  we  are  faithful  to  them. 

Note  well  that  I  say  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples under  which  thto  Republic  operates. 
We  must  never  forget  that  these  United 
States  operate  under  a  republican  form  of 
government,  not  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  We  are  a  Republic,  not  a 
democracy. 

When  Julia  Ward  Howe  wrote  her  all- 
Inspiring  American  hymn  she  did  not  call  It 
the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Democracy,  she  called 
It  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  RepiUalic. 

Tbe  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  It  to  taught  to 
our  youth  and  used  In  our  meetings  to  not  a 
pledge  tu  democracy  or  to  a  pdiUcal  party. 


It  to  a  pledge  to  the  flag  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands.  Clear  your  minds  once 
and  for  all  on  thto  point,  and  use  the  words 
accurately.  It  to  thto  far-reaching,  careieas 
uae  of  a  word  which  was  introduced  Into  our 
language  In  the  1020 's,  and  brought  to  fruit 
by  the  New  Deal,  that  has  been  a  source  of 
confusion  in  our  thinking  when  we  consider 
the  very  fundamentals  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  way  of  life. 

Let  me  recall  to  you  Thomas  Jefferson — 
revered  by  every  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
American.  It  was  he  who  founded  the 
Democratic  Party,  first  known  as  the  Repub- 
lican-Democratic Party.  But  never  once  In 
hto  flrst  Inaugural  address  in  which  he  made 
several  direct  references  to  the  Republican 
form  of  government  under  which  thto  Nation 
operated,  never  once  did  he  use  the  word 
"democracy"  or  any  derivative  thereof. 

It  to  Interesting  that  here  In  your  great 
State  of  New  York,  Governor  Lehman,  In  hto 
flrst  Inaugural  address,  delivered  In  1933, 
never  once  used  the  word  "democracy";  In 
1985  he  used  It  twice;  In  his  Inaugural  mes- 
sage of  1939  he  used  the  word  "democracy" 
or  a  derivative  thereof  25  times;  and  In  his 
annual  message  of  January  1940  he  used  It  3S 
times. 

Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  thto 
misuse  of  the  word  "democracy"  has  been  de- 
liberate— an  effort  to  confuse  the  electorate 
Into  believing  that  the  Democratic  Party  and 
democratic  principles  of  government  are  one 
and  the  same.     Nothing  could  be  less  true. 

In  early  colonial  days,  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  brought  Into  being,  our  forebears 
held  their  own  local  town  meetings.  There 
the  citizens  themselves.  In  assembly,  made 
all  the  laws  for  their  immediate  community. 
There  was  no  delegation  of  power.  The  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  was  In  action, 
and  that  to  the  way  a  democracy  fimctlons. 
Communities  were  small.  The  scope  of  life 
and  the  services  rendered  by  government 
were  restricted  to  the  accessible  areas.  As 
cinilzatlon  developed,  however,  and  life  grew 
more  complex,  government  extended  Itself 
across  the  vast  expanses  of  the  continent. 
The  simple  form  of  town-hall  meetings  no 
longer  met  the  growing  needs,  so  there  was 
evolved  a  method  of  delegating  power  to 
elected  officials. 

It  was  with  amazing  wisdom  that  our  fore- 
fathers conceived  the  Idea  of  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  based  upon  the  pure 
principles  of  Jeffersonlan  democracy  func- 
tioning within  a  republic.  That  to  what  we 
are.    That  to  what  we  must  continue  to  be. 

No  government  the  world  has  seen  has 
given  more  opportunity,  more  Joy.  more  ease 
to  more  people.  It  to  worth  every  effort,  every 
sacrifice  to  retain,  for  It  has  within  it  the 
Ingredients  from  which  world  freedom  and 
world  peace  can  be  built. 

We  have  been  a  nation  that  worked  hard 
and  played  hard.  Our  fathers  plowed  their 
own  fields  and  raised  their  houses  by  common 
effort.  They  built  their  churches  and  estab- 
lished their  schooto,  and  tbey  continued  their 
interest  In  what  was  taught  In  both. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  forgot  that 
eternal  vigilance  to  Indeed  the  price  of  free- 
dom. Because  of  our  forgetfulness  there  has 
been  an  Infiltration  of  a  completely  Irre- 
llgioua  Ideology  not  only  Into  our  schools 
and  colleges  but  Into  every  area  of  our  living. 

Subtly  and  with  consummate  skill  and 
fiendish  Ingenuity  there  has  been  created  a 
situation  In  which  we  find  certain  citizens 
of  thto  great  free  Republic  actually  apologiz- 
ing for  the  very  freedoms  that  have  been 
built  here,  for  the  formula  that  has  given 
more  comfort,  more  security,  more  oppor- 
tunity to  more  people  than  the  world  has 
ever  before  seen.  We  find  here  all  too  little 
enthusiastic  understanding  of  what  we  have 
and  are.  Yet.  all  over  the  world.  America  to 
tbe  symbol  of  freedom — mystic,  wonderful. 


Our  fathers  were  brave,  fearieas,  and  hard- 
working. They  had  a  dream,  and  eacb  of 
them  appears  to  have  had  the  ambition  to 
spread  the  dream  out  by  Individual  effort. 
We  have  not  loet  this  dream,  thto  eagemesa 
to  see  freedom  and  opportunity  possible  to 
all  men,  or  we  would  not  have  aent  our 
armies  out  twice  to  protect  freedom  In  other 
landa.  We  did  not  know,  perhaps,  how 
▼itally  thto  would  change  us.  We  did  not 
realize  at  the  time  that  the  going  made  tis 
part  and  parcel  of  the  world.  Now  we  know 
that  we  cannot  withdraw,  much  as  we  may 
long  so  to  do.  The  desire  to  strengthen  free- 
dom wherever  there  to  need  Is  stlU  the  main- 
spring of  our  being,  regardless  of  misstate- 
ments being  blasted  across  Eiut>pe  and  whis- 
pered here. 

When  we  found  we  had  taken  on  a  larger 
order  than  we  knew  we  recoiled  a  little,  but 
we  have  not  retreated — and  we  must  not,  for 
ours  to  a  position  of  wcB-ld  leadership,  of 
world  power.  We  may  not  have  done  too 
well  at  some  points,  but  we  are  beginning  to 
find  our  balance,  we  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize our  responsibilities,  and  squai-e  our 
shoulders  to  take  the  load. 

If  we  are  to  assume  a  real  leadership,  then 
we  women  must  play  our  destined  part  beside 
our  men.  What  Is  leadership?  '•Courage," 
said  John  Buchan  (Lord  Tweedsmuir), 
"courage  and  wisdom  and  a  carelessness  of 
self."  Thto  means  less  talking,  more  doing. 
and  the  putting  aside  of  selfish  Intereeta. 

Men  and  women  together,  we  must  look  at 
Ufe  again,  seeking  its  deepest  meanings.  To- 
gether we  must  reevaluate  America — what 
she  was,  what  she  la,  and  what  she  must  be- 
come if  she  to  to  meet  her  destiny. 

To  our  forefathers  was  given  a  new  land  of 
gfreat  natural  resources,  a  land  Into  which 
others  had  dipped  mercenary  fingers,  taken 
what  they  desired,  and  left.  In  their  arro- 
gance they  failed. 

What  of  us?  Have  not  we,  with  a  similar 
arrogance,  taken  the  native  wealth  in  un- 
bridled Impatience  and  scattered  It  In  care- 
less fashion  until  we  find  ourselves  in  thto 
year  of  grace  1949  with  our  forests  goUig,  our 
rlvwrs  unmanageable,  our  deserts  on  the 
Increase,  and  our  people  afraid  of  the  future, 
afraid  of  themselves  and  their  own  frailtlea, 
rather  than  certain  of  their  strength. 

We  have  taken,  taken,  taken.  We  have 
given  little  back.  We  have  forgotten  that 
we.  too,  are  subject  to  the  Implacable  laws  <rf 
nature,  which  Insist  upon  balance,  which  de- 
mand that  whatever  to  taken  out  must  be 
replaced  if  life  to  to  continue  to  flourish  In 
beautv  and  In  peace. 

If  America  Is  to  be  the  light  of  the  world 
as  decreed  by  destiny,  we  must  Insure  her 
fundamental  strength.  We  must  keep  her 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Republic.  We 
must  renew  the  earth  we  have  depleted,  re- 
plentoh  forests  and  game,  and  make  provi- 
dent use  of  the  resoint^es  of  climate,  soils, 
and  streams.  We  must  above  all.  Insure  that 
our  children  are  bom  with  healthy  bodies 
and  clear  minds,  and  Imbue  them  with  s 
high  sense  of  the  value  of  Justice  and  of 
truth.  We  must  Inculcate  In  them  tolerance, 
understanding  and  a  passionate  eagerness 
to  serve  thto  dream  of  freedom  under  law. 
establtohed  by  our  founding  fathers.  Let 
these  simple  truths  take  deep  root  in  tbe 
mind  and  In  the  hearts  of  our  3routh,  and 
they  will  know  with  a  certainty  even  greater 
than  our  own  that  "the  earth  to  (indeed) 
the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof  ' 

Friends,  the  moment  is  upon  us  when  we 
must  return  to  basic  truth,  that  future  gen- 
erations may  be  bom  to  be  good  and  to  do 
good. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  can  do  thto. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  moment  of 
destiny  is  upon  us  both  as  women  and  as 
Americans. 

America  has  grown  great  in  Importance 
overnight,  before  her  period  of  preparatloii 
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and  then  more  work— work 
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dilBcult  of  all  because  tbe 

gone  from  so  many  of  our 

regime  that   has  taught  a 

i^lch  personal  responsibility 

entirely   eliminated.     But 

than  a  dark  cloud  that  has 

the  sun  of   a  strong 

and    judgment.     It    looms 

If  we  start  a  quiet  little 

from  ttie  deep  conviction 

t^llef  In  the  power  of  freedom 
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't  what  we  may  do.  friends; 

do. 

time,  though  ws  have  lost 

apathy,  our  laalnesa.  our 

a  defeatism   that   has 
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with  superficial  things  and 
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paclty  for  selflessness,  ber 
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ac:ept 
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devotion  to  the  Immediate  aa  well  as  to  the 
long  future. 

Where  are  we  going?     Let  me  tell  you  In 
the  poetic  words  of  Frank  Townsend: 

"Where  do  you  think  we  are  all  going? 

I  wUl  tell  you: 
Towards  happiness  that  is  beyond  dreams; 
Towards  truth  that  surpasses  thought; 
Towards  realization   of  something   that   Is 

both  within  and  beyond  you; 
Towards  freedom,  peace  and  love." 


Our  National  Security  Demands  Secrecy 
of  Atomic  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  cAUroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  take  every  measure  to  provide 
an  adequate  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
for  the  protection  of  our  Nation,  and  to 
procure  vital  strategic  materials  for  use 
in  case  of  emergency,  we  are  failing  to 
provide  an  adequate  measure  of  protec- 
tion for  what  is  perhaps  our  most  impor- 
tant resource,  the  knowledge  of  atomic 
energy  and  the  atomic  bomb. 

Almost  daily  extensive  information 
about  atomic  developments  is  passed 
along  publicly  through  Government  re- 
ports and  private  publications  and  is 
available  through  these  channels  to  any 
foreign  agencies  which  might  be  In- 
terested. 

Virgil  Pinkley.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  recently  issued 
a  serle'i  of  editorials  revealing  the  extent 
to  which  atomic  Information  is  being  re- 
leased to  the  public,  which  Indicates  the 
naed  for  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
thl.s  Information  for  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  of  May  8,  1940) 

Ova  Hopf  roa  Piacx  Is  Atomic 


As  long  as  the  t7nlted  States  produces  more 
atomic  energy,  and  especially  more  atom 
bombs,  than  Russia,  there  is  a  chnnce  for 
world  peace. 

There  is  world  agreement,  outside  Rusala, 
on  this  point. 

Many  military  experts  on  this  side  of  the 
Iron  curtain  are  alarmed  about  the  extensive 
atomic  information  we  are  passing  along 
publicly  to  Russia,  all  for  free. 

What  assets  do  we  possess  that  tend  to 
preserve  the   world's  present  armed  peace? 

1.  Production  of  the  atom  bomb  In  larger 
quantities  than  any  other  nation. 

2.  Our  strategic  Air  Force  bombers  can 
deliver  the  bomb  In  greater  numbers  over 
longer  distances  than  any  other  nation. 

3.  In  industrial  production,  the  major 
factor  In  a  long  war.  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  western  Europe  outmatch  the 
world. 

4.  Western  research  and  production  dis- 
tribution know-how  Is  tops. 

5.  Steel  and  petroleum  are  the  basis  of 
modern  war.  The  United  States  producea 
four  times  as  much  steel  as  Russ'a  and  the 
other  iron-curtain  countries  combined,  slk 
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times  as  much  petroleum.  Our  total  produc- 
tion outmatches  Russia  5  to  1. 

6.  We  have  more  trained  manpower. 

7.  Our  raw-material  supplies  are  largely 
adequate. 

8.  Our  merchant  marine  and  Navy  strength 
Is  far  superior. 

9.  The  Marshall  plan  Is  succeeding. 

10.  The  Atlantic  alliance  is  a  deterrent  to 
war. 

11.  The  Anglo- American  airlift  technique 
Is  unmatched  anywhere. 

We  propose  to  deal  chiefly  with  atomic 
energy,  our  tremendous  trump  ace  in  the 
postwar  deck. 

In  these  articles  we  will  show  the  looseness 
in  our  handling  of  highly  technical  Infonna- 
tion  dealing  with  the  atomic  bomb  and  our 
unwise  disclosures  of  the  extent  and  location 
of  tlie  plant  facilities  producing  atomic 
energy. 

We  might  be  Justified  in  passing  on  exact 
details  of  our  atomic  production  if  there  was 
a  genuine  desire  for  peace  by  all  nations  and 
especially  their  leaders.  If  a  free  exchange 
of  ideas  existed,  to  which  Russia  made  a  full 
contribution,  there  might  be  a  sound  basis 
for  making  public  so  much  top-level  scientific 
Information. 

Conquest  through  world  revolution  is  the 
basic,  avowed  principle  of  communism.  In 
the  face  of  that  fact,  it  is  hard  to  Justify 
revealing  our  hand. 

For  the  moment,  and  possibly  for  several 
years,  atomic  energy  is  our  greatest  means  of 
preserving  peace.  Many  are  rightly  alarmed 
when  they  dally  read  and  hear  officially  re- 
leased atomic  bomb  secrets. 

In  this  troubled  world  In  which  we  live 
today,  certain  scientific  and  military  knowl- 
edge Is  vital  to  our  existence,  ideals,  and  way 
of  life. 

We  dare  not  forget  that  In  the  minds  of 
Communists  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
people,  themselves  and  the  other  kind — otir- 
selves.  Communists  are  sworn  to  the  theory 
that  all  peoples  other  than  their  own  miut 
be  made  to  comply  or  be  liquidated. 

Therefore,  much  Information  on  atomic 
energy  should  now  be  handled  Just  as  a  mili- 
tary top  secret  In  wartime.  Today  ws  have 
a  so-called  peace,  at  best  an  armed  truce, 
which  has  basn  properly  described  as  ths 
cold  war.  Tbe  national  safety  demands  ex- 
tremes of  security  In  any  war,  hot  or  cold. 

Viaon.  PtMXLiT. 

(From  ths  Los  Angeles  Mirror  of  May  4, 1949] 

UNrrcD  States  too  Obwibovs  Wrrx  Atomic 

Facts 

u 

Any  newspaperman  in  normal  times  would 
properly  defend  freedom  of  press  and  speech 
against  all  censorship.  But,  we  do  not  live 
In  normal  times  when  normal  rules  apply. 

The  press  and  radio  have  definite  responsi- 
bilities now.  particularly  when  dealing  with 
atomic  energy,  which  can  mean  life  or  death 
for  the  world. 

At  this  point  In  world  aCTairs,  any  irre- 
sponsible handling  of  scientific  and  military 
Information  can  be  dangerous.  A  certain 
amount  of  self-censorship  is  needed,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  truly  essential  security  censor- 
ship. 

.  Great  Britain  has  an  Official  Secrets  Act 
which  prohibits  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion which  might  endanger  the  security  of 
the  nation.  This  law  has  remained  In  ef- 
fect through  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  La- 
bor-Socialist administrations.  The  same 
laws  exist  In  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  Holland — all  of  them  democratic  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  needs  similar  laws  now. 

Writers  and  radio  commentators  here  are 
retaiUni^  Information  every  day  of  great  in- 
terest  to  the  Russians.     The  Soviets  could 


not  get  this  Information  In  any  other  way 
without  great  effort,  danger,  and  expense. 

Russia,  however,  maintains  the  world's 
strictest  censorship  of  scientific  and  mili- 
tary matters.  Moscow  advocates  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  leading  scientists, 
but  makes  no  contribution.  The  Russians 
forbid  reciprocity  in  science,  military  re- 
search, and  experimentation.  They  do  not 
disclose  plant  facilities,  factory  locations,  or 
research  centers. 

We  do.     It  could  be  a  fatal  mistake. 

Why  should  we  pass  on  all  the  Information 
given  out  about  atomic  energy? 

The  recent  report  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  EInergy  Commission  on  atomic  power 
development,  and  the  Fortune  magazine  ar- 
ticle on  the  atom  and  the  businessmen  are 
examples  of  dangerous  Information  freely 
distributed. 

These  published  documents  give  Russia 
more  information  about  our  production  and 
war  potential  than  we  were  able  to  get  about 
Germany  or  Japan  after  3  years  of  war. 
Make  no  mistake,  the  Russian  general  staff 
is  busy  evaluating  this  intelligence  right 
now. 

Top-ranking  American  military  officers 
are  shocked  by  our  careless  broadcasting  of 
what  every  foreign  spy  should  know  about 
United  States  defenses. 

Photographs,  charts,  and  diagrams  pin- 
point Important  atomic  energy  operations. 
We  have.  In  effect,  drawn  up  a  flight  path  to 
our  most  bomb-vulnerable  installations  for 
any  potential  enemy.     For  Instance: 

"The  center  for  the  development  of  atomic 
weapons  is  the  Commission's  Los  Alamos 
labcovtory,  operated  under  a  contract  with 
the  University  of  California."  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  report  trustingly  prattles. 
"Los  Alamos  Is  about  35  miles  from  Santa 
Fe,  N.  Mex.  It  is  In  rugged  coimtry  on  an 
Isolated  mesa,  about  7,500  feet  above  sea 
level." 

This  is  typical.  Outside  of  furnishing 
daily  weather  reports,  and  having  USO  girls 
on  hand  to  welcome  any  enemy  bomb  crews 
forced  down,  what  more  coixld  we  do  to  moke 
It  easlsr  to  Pearl  Harbor  the  nerve  center  of 
our  atomic -energy  program? 

ViROa    PlMKLST. 

(From  the  Los  Angsles  Mirror  of  May  5.  1940] 

PtrsucATxoNs  Onra  Ova  Atomic  Btaaia 

m 

Too  nuiny  of  our  atomic  secrets  are  being 
published  and  broadcast. 

Ws  contlnus  to  republish  much  nafeMlal 
to  which  soms  of  thoss  charged  wltb  tbe 
security  of  this  country  have  made  violent 
objections. 

All  of  this  material  has  unquestionably 
reached  the  Russian  Army  Intelligence.  It 
is  on  public  sale  by  Oovernment  agencies,  or 
In  popular  magazines. 

Here  Is  a  sample,  from  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Conmiission  report  for  1947- 
48: 

"By  spring  1948,  the  building  of  these  new 
major  facilities  had  become  the  greatest 
single  construction  program  In  American 
peacetime  history.  Work  which  would  even- 
tually cost  $700,000,000  was  under  way.  It 
centered  at  the  Hanford.  Wash.,  plutonlum 
works. 

"Today  fissionable  materials  production 
extends  into  at  least  15  States.  It  is  carried 
on  in  30  separate  plants  at  25  locations." 
(Try  to  Imagine  Russia  giving  out  such  in- 
formation ofllcially.) 

.lust  to  make  It  easier,  page  17  of  the  re- 
port shows  plcttu-es  of  the  K-25  gaseotis 
diffusion  plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  The 
K-a7  auxiliary  process  plant  is  shown,  too. 

"The  K-25  plant,  built  dtirlng  the  war  to 
extract  fissionable  U-235  from  normal  ura- 
nium, is  the  largest  continuous  process  plant 


In  the  world  under  one  roof — a  60-acre  roof. 
Each  side  of  the  giant  U-shaped  layout  is 
1-2  niile  long." 

There's  a  target-for-tonight  for  enemy 
strategic  bombers,  on  a  platter. 

Fortune  magazine,  on  page  53  of  the 
January  nimiber.  brackets  In  some  more 
key  targets.  It  tells  of  the  nuclear  energy 
aircraft  propulsion  projects  at  Oak  Ridge, 
the  Plutonium  plants  at  Hanford.  Los  Ala- 
mos, the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  the  gigan- 
tic Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  and  projects  In  Iowa.  Ohio, 
and  the  University  of  California. 

Remember,  the  destruction  of  any  one  of 
these  projects  would  be  a  disaster  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  sectirity.  If  Russia 
hasn't  got  long-range  bombers,  what's  to 
prevent  on-the-grouud  sabotage  by  Russiaa 
agents  and  home-grown  traitors?  We  know 
they  exist.  They  brag  that  their  first  loyalty 
Is  to  Russia  In  case  of  war. 

Fortune  publishes  a  large  photograph, 
containing  many  details  of  military  Im- 
portance, of  the  Oak  Ridge  plant.  Rivera, 
lakes,  woods,  ridges,  smokestaclu,  water 
towers,  and  many  other  terrain  features 
show  up  like  road  signs. 

They  would  all  make  excellent  "fixes"  for 
a  bomb  run.  Crews  briefed  with  photos  like 
that  couldn't  miss  dropping  bombs  "right 
down  your  throat."  leading  airmen  say. 

Remember  during  the  war  how  our  mili- 
tary pleaded  with  the  public  to  go  through 
their  tourist  albums  for  any  hazy  snapshots 
of  Invasion  coasts  and  enemy  industrial 
areas?     They  were  vital  to  air  operations. 

We're  going  to  make  sure  any  potential 
enemy  isn't  Inconvenienced  like  that.  Any 
nation  with  tl  cash  or  less  can  get  lu  whole 
air  war  against  us  mapped  out,  by  us,  at 
any  newsstand  or  the  Oovernment  Printing 
Office. 

Viaon.  PiMKLXT. 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  of  May  6,  1940| 
Now  Is  ths  Timx  To  ElfD 


Latest  Washington  reports  indleats  that 
officials  handling  atomic  snsrgy  infOrmatioa 
srs  becoming  more  security-minded. 

It's  sbout  time.  It's  sssa&tial.  It's  eooi- 
mon  sense. 

Today  sre  reproduce  mors  •searpts  from 
alrsady-pttbllshsd  information.  It  shows  our 
past  laxity  in  maintaining  security  gtiards 
on  our  atomic  energy  production. 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Conunls- 
slon'a  isst  report  carries  a  surprising  map 
and  diagram  on  pegs  23. 

It  shows  the  620  square  miles  used  l»y  tha 
Hanford,  Wash.,  plutonlum  plant.  Ths  (riant 
location  Is  shown  with  reference  to  tbm  !■■&• 
tloa  Of  the  Yakima,  Snake,  and  CotaasMa 
Rivers.  Enemy  bombers  couldn't  ask  a  bett^ 
"fix." 

On  page  25,  the  reactor  area  at  Hanford  Is 
shown  In  great  detail.  Installations  shown 
include  a  smokestack  close  to  a  ball-shaped 
tank,  a  row  of  cylinders  mounted  on  piles  on 
ons  bank  of  the  river,  and  other  key  struc- 
tures. 

These  are  Invaluable  Identifying  check 
points  for  potential  bombers  or  sabotetuv. 
So  detailed  are  the  maps  and  photos  in  the 
AEC  report  and  Fortune  magazine  that  exact 
distances  can  easily  be  figured  from  river 
bends,  islands,  and  landmarks.  The  Russians 
know  mathematics,  too. 

The  Fortune  article  even  helps  evaluate 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  United 
States  atomic  projects  by  breaking  down  tha 
costs  of  ofwration: 

"Monsanto  Chemical  will  get  $7,000,000  for 
basic  research  in  Mouitd  Laboratory  in  Ohio. 
In  1949  the  UnKerslty  of  Chicago  will  get 
$'J5,C00.000  for  running  the  Argonne  National 
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Wedneat  ay.  May  11.1949 

Mr   PATMAN     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 13.  li>49.  i  introduced  H.  R.  1411. 


HI  THB  BOU81 


a  bill  to  provide  for  the  demonstration  of 
pubhc  library  service  in  areas  without 
anch  service  or  with  inadequate  library 
facilities. 

On  February  15. 1949. pages  A796-A797. 
I  inserted  m  the  Rkcoan  a  statement  con- 
taining an  analysis  of  the  bill,  also  ques- 
tions and  answers  concerning  It.  On 
Peixruary  25,  1948.  pages  A1150-A1151.  I 
extended  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
giving  my  views  on  this  bill.  I  am  call- 
ing attention  to  these  extensions  of  re- 
marks for  the  convenience  of  the  Mem- 
bers, who  would  like  to  have  a  full  expla- 
nation of  the  bill  before  them  when 
reading  the  report,  which  will  follow. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House,  to  which  H.  R  1411 
was  referred  for  consideration,  through 
its  chairman,  the  Honorable  Johm  Lbsxm- 
aja,  requested  a  report  on  th*"  bill,  also 
on  H.  R.  r74.  an  Identical  bill.  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Rat  J.  MASonr,  of  In- 
diana, from  tbe  Federal  Security  Agency. 
The  report  furnished  by  the  FSA  favors 
the  enactment  ol  sueb  legislation,  and  I 
am  inserting  IB  tbe  Raoou  at  this  time 
a  copy.    It  Is  as  foUows: 

BctnuTT  AacwcT, 
ITeaMfKrton,  May  3,  l*4t. 
na. 

Chmtrmmn,  Commute*  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Uoiut  ot  Mepretentattvti, 
Waihtngton.  D.  C- 

Oaaa  Ma.  Cuajxham:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  requests  of  Febtuary  10.  1940, 
for  a  report  on  H.  R.  874  and  H.  R.  1411, 
identical  bills  "To  provide  for  the  demon- 
stration of  public  library  service  in  areas 
without  such  service  or  with  Inadequate 
library  faclUtlca. ' 

Tbe  bills  would  provide  for  Federal  grants 
to  be  made  to  States  which  submit  to  tbe 
CommlaBlaiier  of  education  and  have  ap- 
proved by  him  plans  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  public  library  service  under  the  stip. 
ulatlons  set  forth  In  section  5  (a)-(c).  The 
sum  of  S40.000  would  be  made  available  to 
the  qualifying  States  for  each  year  of  the 
demonstrations,  not  to  exceed  5  years.  In 
addition,  sums  ranging  from  $40,000  to  SlOO,- 
000  would  be  made  available,  each  year  for 
5  years,  on  a  50-50  matching  basis  to  those 
States  which  submit  to  and  have  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  an  expanded  plan  with- 
in 4  years  from  the  effective  elate  of  the  act. 
There  is  also  authorized,  during  the  Orst  year 
oC  operation,  the  sum  of  $150,000  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  assist  tbe  States  In 
tral^kng  workers  for  these  librury  demon- 
tttaMoas  by  means  ol  institutes  and  short 
courses. 

Tbe  objective  of  these  bills  Is  to  aid  in 
remedying  a  serious  deficiency  in  our  edu- 
cational facilities.  Adequate  public  library 
service  is  highly  essential  In  a  democracy. 
It  furnishes  adults  with  a  means  of  con- 
tinuing their  self -education,  or  improving 
tbelr  vocational  competence,  and  of  obtain- 
ing a  sound  understanding  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  problems.  The  public 
library  also  renders  Invaluable  service  to 
children  and  young  people.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary auxiliiu-y  to  the  educational  programs 
of  our  schools  and  colleges.  Yet  de?>pite 
noteworthy  efforts  by  State  and  local  ccm- 
munltlea,  one-third  of  tbe  total  popula- 
tkin  In  tbe  United  Stataa  la  stiU  without 
public  library  service,  and  another  thlrtl  has 
service  of  an  inadequate  nature. 

Tbe  prnvlslons  of  the  bUls  should  stimu- 
late tbe  States  to  study  their  library  situn- 
tlons  and  to  take  constructive  steps  toward 
establishing  sdequnte  public- library  service. 
The  reports  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commlaslcner  .should  yield  information  of 
practical  value  to  local  appropriating  bodies 
and  cltlaexu  In  determining  what  sorta  of 


library  (trograms  are  needed  and  what  they 
ooat.  The  further  requirement  that  the 
values  and  methods  of  public-librftry  serv- 
ice be  studied  by  the  Commissioner  and 
the  resulting  coccliislons  reported  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  should  furnish  es- 
sential basic  Information  for  administrators 
of  library  programs. 

The  bills  provide  for  workable  State  and 
Federal  relationships.  In  section  2  (b)  and 
section  5  (b),  the  control  and  operation  of 
the  proposed  library  service,  the  appoint- 
ment of  personnel  on  a  merit  basis,  and  the 
selection  of  books  are  reserved  explicitly  to 
the  States  and  their  local  subdivisions.  The 
participation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  clearly  detined.  In  addition  to  cer- 
tain routine  administrative  duties,  that  par- 
ticipation consists  of:  determlnint;  whether 
the  plans  submitted  meet  tbe  speciflcatlons 
set  forth  In  section  5  (a);  cooperating  with 
the  States  In  tratnln<^  workers  for  the  dem- 
onstrations: studying  the  results  of  the 
demonstrations  and  making  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation;  and  taking  ap- 
propriate steps  to  protect  the  interests  o(  the 
Federal  Oovemment  U  a  State  falls  to  futflll 
Its  obligations  under  tbe  State  plan  (sec. 
8  (b)). 

The  btUs  have  other  (eatttres  worth  not- 
ing. They  eniphaeBe  tbe  service  aspects  of 
public  Ubrariee  and  expressly  forbid  (sec. 
7  (c) )  the  use  of  any  of  tbe  Federal  funds 
for  a  llbrary-bulldlng  program.  They  allow 
(see.  6  (en  variations  in  plans  among  the 
several  Stetea.  to  tbat  tbe  servlee  may  be 
adapted  to  local  needs.  Further,  the  btlTs 
authorize  some  brief  preliminary  training 
of  tbe  demonstrstlon  workers,  a  provision 
which  should  assure  more  effective  use  of 
funds  granted.  Tbey  provide  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  only  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 

The  purposes  as  outlined  In  the  bills  are 
practical  and  attainable.  The  few  Isolated 
library  demonstrations  previously  conducted 
by  States  Indicate  that  such  a  method  of 
stimulating  and  aiding  library  development 
Is  sound.  There  exists  already  In  the  Office 
of  Education  a  section  which  within  the 
limitations  of  a  restricted  budget,  is  further- 
ing library  development  by  assisting  State 
library  agencies  through  consultative  and 
other  services. 

There  are.  however,  certain  provisions  of 
the  bills  which  need  clarification.  For  ex- 
ample, under' section  5(a),  paragraph  1  (p.  3, 
lines  8-12),  a  State  plan  must  contain  a  cer- 
tification that  the  State  plan  "has  made  no 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  •  •  • 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  apportionment 
is  to  be  made."  We  assume  that  the  purpose 
of  this  provision  Is  to  prevent  Federal  aid  for 
States  which  devote  to  library  purposes.  In 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  apportionment 
is  made,  less  than  In  some  base  period,  e.  g., 
the  fiscal  year  before  enactment.  The  quoted 
provision,  however,  contains  no  such  stand- 
ard of  comparison.  Again,  it  might  be  made 
clear,  as  we  take  it  to  have  been  intended, 
that  State  and  local  aid  now  granted  for 
library  purposes  will  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  State  and  local  matching  funds  (»40,00U- 
tlOO.OOO)  referred  to  in  section  7  (b)  as  a 
condition  of  additional  Federal  assistance. 
(The  following  typoi?raphical  errors  should 
be  corrected:  In  H.  R.  874,  on  p.  5.  line  18. 
Insert  "Agency"  after  "Federal  Security."  In 
H.  R.  1411,  on  p.  6,  line  8,  "supplied"  should 
read  "supplied.") 

We  would  therefore  recommend  that  the 
bills  modified  as  suggested  above,  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  the 
broad  objectives  of  this  proposal  are  meri- 
torious and  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  to  your  committee. 
Saicerely  yours, 

J.    DOMALO   KiNCSLET, 

Acting  Administrator. 
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or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGU 

OF  cAuroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVtt 

Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
basic  freedoms  which  have  been  the 
foundation  of  our  Nation  since  the  rati- 
fication of  our  Constitution  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  which 
have  made  the  United  States  the  strong- 
hold of  individual  liberty  and  a  beacon 
for  all  oppre.s.sed  peoples  everywhei'e.  are 
now  being  threatened  by  an  Insldiou!! 
attack  that  Is  advancing  and  gaining 
momentum,  unnoticed  by  most  Ameri- 
cans, with  alarming  speed. 

ThlJi  movement  is  designed  to  repeal 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to 
nullify  our  Conatltutlon  through  the 
extabllshment  of  a  limited  world  govern- 
ment  with  the  United  Slates  enrolled  an 
a  member  with  the  lows  of  a  large  part 
of  our  national  foverelgnty. 

The  Rupporteri  of  the  world  govern- 
ment are  working  to  obtain  the  RUpport 
of  a  KuflSclent  number  cf  8  ate  legUla- 
tureK  to  call  a  con.stltutionai  convention 
to  amend  our  Constitution  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  become  a  part  of  the 
world  federation.  Most  Americans  do 
not  know  about  this  movement  nor  are 
they  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
already  succeeded  in  accomplishing  its 
objective. 

Only  36  State  legislatures  are  needed  to 
approve  of  this  plan  and  compel  the  Con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  convention. 
Already  17  State  legislatures  have 
adopted  formal  resolutions  favoring 
"limited  world  government." 

It  is  time  the  American  people  realize 
how  far  this  move  toward  world  federa- 
tion has  progressed  in  the  United  States. 
A  recerft  editorial  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Tompkins 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  sounded  the  alarm.  It  deserves  our 
serious  attention: 

SHOCU)    WK    ABANDON    OTTB    FBEEDOM? 

(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 

Hardly  observed  by  the  vast  silent  majority 
of  the  American  people,  a  spreading  and 
seductive  movement  is  progressing  across  the 
country  to  repeal  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  to  nullify  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  undeclared  objective  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  establishing  a  form  of  world  gov- 
ernment based  upon  the  existing  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  very  least,  If  the  enterprise  suc- 
ceeds, this  country  would  be  required  to 
abrogate  a  large  part  of  Its  national  sover- 
eignty. 

Eventtudly,  we  would  probably  be  com- 
pelled to  merge  our  citizenship  with  alien 
and  distant  races,  who  do  not  share  our  lan- 
guage, our  customs,  our  principles  of  law, 
our  traditions  of  Individual  liberty,  or  our 
ancestral  experience  In  the  arts  and  qualifi- 
cations of  democracy. 

Obscure  in  its  origin,  the  movement  was 
initiated  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Lee 
number,  a  lawyer  of  Greenville.  N.  C.  who 
formulated  a  proposal,  for  submission  to 
State  legislatures,  to  declare  that  sOl  the  peo- 


ple of  tbe  earth  should  now  be  united  In  a 
world  federation. 

Since  tbe  formation  of  tbe  United  Ifatlons. 
the  movement  has  been  carried  further  by 
new  organlxatlons.  supp<Mrted  by  notable 
names. 

One  of  tbe  most  active  groups  Is  the  United 
World  Federalists.  Inc..  beaded  by  Mr.  Cord 
lueyer.  Jr..  which  baa  a  global  proapectus  and 
which  claims  the  backing  of  Gov.  Cheater 
Bowles.  New  Deal  Democrat,  of  Connecticut; 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  DrlscoU.  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey:  United  SUt^is  Senator  Rv>bert  R. 
Hendrlckson,  of  New  Jersey:  Gov,  LutlMr 
Youngdahl.  of  Minnesota,  and  Aanclato 
Jxistlce  Wllltnm  O.  Douglas,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Cotirt. 

Another  group  is  Federal  Union.  Inc..  ra^ 
resented  by  Mr.  Clarence  Strelt.  a  former 
Elhodes  scholar,  which  as  a  beRlimlng  would 
recombtne  the  United  States  Into  tba  i 
British  Empire. 

Still  another  iirnup.  led  by  former  I 
Court  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberta,  wovld  atari 
with  an  Atlsntlc  union  simI  progressively  In- 
elude  sll  of  Europe,  tbe  Americas.  Asia.  Af- 
rica, snd  Ausiraiaala. 

Former  teeretary  of  Wnr  Robert  P.  Fat- 
tenon  and  former  Ondcr  Secreury  of  lute 
Will  L.  ctnytnn  ttke  tbe  Aokerte  appraeeb. 

Then  there  u  the  Amertnan  Aawtrtetlon  of 
the  UnlUd  Nations,  of  which  former  Under 
Secretary  of  suu  Sumaer  Welles  Is  an  hon- 
orary prerttfent. 

Since  tbe  movement  was  Insthtit4>d  by  Mr. 
Rumbar— way  back  yonder  and  way  down  In 
Dixie  -the  lagiaUturas  Of  17  SUtaa  have  been 
deluded  into  adopting  format  raaolutlons  fa- 
voring limited  world  government— which  la 
the  basic  Idea. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  Join  Ala- 
bama, California,  and  Maine  to  the  list. 

Developing  thu  aspect  further,  the  United 
World  Federalists,  Inc..  has  devised  a  new 
model  resolution  for  the  legislatures  directly 
seeking  a  change  in  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  calling  upon  Congress  to  summon 
a  national  constitutional  convention  for  tlie 
purpose. 

Furthermore,  the  United  World  Federsllsts 
has  established  local  propaganda  chapters 
in  600  communities  and  colleges:  has  won 
the  support  of  the  pretentious  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science:  and 
has  under  way  a  $500,000  expansion  campaign 
to  traiisform  the  United  Nations  into  a  lim- 
ited world  government. 

The  danger  that  this  backward  step  In 
freedom  and  civilization  may  be  brought 
about  by  well-meaning  faddists  Is  growing 
imminent. 

The  legislatures  of  36  States  can  compel 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
for  a  specified  purpose:  and  nearly  half  of 
the  requisite  number  of  States  have  already 
sanctioned,  in  effect,  this  procedure  which 
would  ultimately  result  in  their  own  political 
extinction. 

The  old  and  defunct  League  of  Nations 
was  an  attempt  at  limited  world  government 
which  started  in  the  travails  of  one  global 
war  and  expired  in  the  bloodshed  and  an- 
archy of  another. 

The  existing  United  Nations,  with  iU  200 
or  more  commissions  and  councils,  is  de- 
veloping into  a  scheme  of  world  socialism, 
sustained  chiefly  by  American  taxpayers  and 
providing  notably  a  sheltered  haven  for  for- 
eign espionage  and  Intrigue  In  this  country. 

Experience  thus  proves  that  a  limited  sys- 
tem of  world  government  must  either  dkt- 
solve  Itself  In  disappointing  futility  or  elrie 
become  unlimited  government  over  all  tbe 
diverse  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Under  such   a  system — 

The  American  people  would  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  write  their  own  tariffs  or  Im- 
migration laws,  or  to  regulate  their  own 
banking  and  currency  pr^ictlces.  tor  the  free 
movement  ot  goods  and  persons  across  na- 
tional botmdarles  is  an  eseential  Idea  of  world 
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bUl  1440.  Which  la  also  a  part  of  Senate  bill 
118B.  that  we  are  morally  bound  and  in  all 
probability  will  report  favorably  to  the  Senate 
on  S.  1180 

I  know  that  most  of  you  will  be  Interested 
In  some  comment  on  8.  1180.  My  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  en  this  bill  on  Mon- 
day. May  2,  and  I  might  say  at  this  point 
that  your  general  counsel,  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Plsher,  presented  quite  an  attractive  argu- 
ment In  Its  behalf,  and  as  s  result  of  his 
and  other  very  important  testimony.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  will  be  able  to  get  favorable 
action  from  my  committee  on  this  bill. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  say 
thst  I  think  this  Is  a  great  stride  in  the  right 
direction  because  frankly  when  I  introduced 
ThlH  bill  I  bellpved  that  we  might  have  seme 
trouble  in  getting  its  approval.  As  you  all 
know,  the  bUl  to  which  I  refer  would  provide 
for  retirement  on  ftill  annuity  at  age  55  after 
30  years*  service,  and  would.  In  addition  to 
that,  wipe  out  the  present  10-percent  reduc- 
tion In  a  retired  person's  annuity  which  la 
to  provide  for  a  survivorship  benefit  for  bis 
or  her  spouse. 

Other  bills  already  favorably  reported  lay 
my  committee  and  now  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar for  consideration  are:  S.  988,  which 
would  extend  retirement  benefits  to  employ- 
ees who  were  Involuntarily  separated  during 
the  period  from  July  1.  1946.  to  July  1.  1947. 
after  having  rendered  25  years  of  service,  but 
(Vlor  to  attainment  of  age  55. 

Senate  bUl  1023.  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  grant 
credit  for  service  for  which,  through  Inad- 
vertence, no  deductions  from  salary  were 
made. 

Senate  bill  1229.  to  enable  certain  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  separated  from  the 
service  subsequent  to  January  23,  1942.  to 
elect  to  forfeit  their  rights  to  civU-servlce 
retirement  annuities  and  to  obtain  in  lieu 
thereof  rettirns  of  their  contributions  with 
Interest. 

Senate  bill  1359.  to  repeal  the  provisions 
In  the  Alaska  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and 
certain  sections  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  and 
to  extend  the  beneflu  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  employees  to  whom  such 
provisions  are  applicable. 

And  Senate  bill  1469.  which  would  author- 
ize the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  waive 
the  6-month  limitation  prescribed  by  section 
6  for  filing  claims  In  the  case  of  an  employea 
whose  disabiing  condition  Is  of  such  nature 
that  It  reasonably  could  be  assumed  to  have 
existed  at  the  date  of  separation,  the  time 
for  filing  of  such  cases  being  extended  to  1 
year.  It  ftirther  provides  as  to  persons  here- 
tofore separated  from  the  service  that  appli- 
cation may  be  filed  within  6  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  stated  previous- 
ly. I  have  always  worked  hard  for  more  lib- 
eral retirement  legislation,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  wherever  possible.  In  thla 
connection,  there  are  two  things  which  have 
given  me  very  much  concern.  The  first  point 
Is.  the  low  average  annuity  of  people  on  our 
retired  rolls  at  the  present  time.  I  realize 
that  It  is  very  hard  to  exist  on  such  a  low 
Income,  and  I  and  my  committee  are  at  the 
present  time  exploring  every  possibility  for 
increasing  this  average. 

Secondly,  the  exemption  from  Income  tax 
on  ail  retirement  pay  up  to  tl,440  a  year.  I 
am  hopeful  that  our  Inquiries  and  study  will 
bring  forth  some  beneficial  legislation  on 
these  two  points  during  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will  continue 
to  exert  every  eifort  to  obtain  favorable  crn- 
slderatlon  on  retirement  bills  now  on  my 
calendar,  but  only  on  those  bills  which  I 
consider  fair  and  just  and  meritorious. 

We  cannot  afford  to  endanger  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  uur  retirement  system  by 
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catering  to  the  wteliaa  of  every  Tom.  Dick, 
and  Harry. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  honor  you  have^ 
bestowed  on  me  in  asking  rat  to  coma  before 
you  and  deliver  this  address  and  I  want  you 
to  feel  free  to  call  on  me  at  any  time  when 
you  think  I  might  be  of  help  in  strengthen- 
ing our  civil-service  retirement  system. 


Hod.  Harry  Flood  Bjrd,  of  Yirgima 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENWSTLVAJriA 

un  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  on  Tues- 
day. May  10,  1949.  entitled  "More  Byrds 
Needed." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Wilmington  Joumal- 
Every  Evening  on  May  8.  1949.  in  which 
they,  too,  complimented  Senator  Byrd 
on  his  outstanding  speech  of  last  Fri- 
day on  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News| 

MORX   BTBOS    MXEDKD 

Ofllcers  of  the  American  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, who  called  on  President  Truman  yes- 
terday, said  he  told  them  there  were  too 
many  men  in  Congress  like  Senator  HaaiT 
F.  Btxd,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Truman,  according  to  the  AVC  officers, 
admonished  them  to  go  back  home  and  see 
to  the  election  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
think  in  terms  of  national  rather  than  local 
Interests,  of  large  plans  instead  of  small 
plans. 

Senator  Btud,  in  a  speech  the  othra-  day, 
said  that  the  national  interest  urgently  re- 
quired a  large  plan  for  Government  economy. 

He  predicted  that,  in  the  present  fiscal 
year,  ending  next  June  30,  the  Government 
would  spend  $800,000,000  more  than  it  takes 
in. 

He  estimated  that  present  Government  ac- 
tivities, plus  new  activities  proposed  by  Mr. 
Truman,  would  Increase  Government  spend- 
ing from  MO.SOO.OOO.OOO  this  fiscal  year  to 
»44.300.000.000  next  fiscal  year  and  $47,400,- 
000,000  lu  the  fiscal  year  after  that. 

He  said  that  boosting  Government  revenue 
enough  to  cover  such  spending  wotild  re- 
quire a  large  tax  Increase — but  that  a  large 
tax  Increase,  Imposed  at  a  time  when  busi- 
ness Is  already  receding,  micht  turn  a  minor 
decline  into  a  major  depression. 

He  asserted  that  the  higher  individual  and 
corporate  income  taxes  for  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  asked,  plus  Federal  excise  taxes, 
plus  higher  pay-roil  taxes  for  expanded  and 
new  social-security  programs  advocated  by 
Mr.  Truman,  would  mean  a  take  lor  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $49,300,000,000  next  fiscal  year. 

It  would  mean,  he  argued,  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  taking  nearly 
30  percent  of  the  total  mitlonal  income — even 
if  the  national  Income  stays  as  high  as  it 
is — and  imposing  a  heavier  burden  than  the 
economic  machine  can  carry  safely. 


Deficit  ^lending.  Senator  Bt«o  said,  would 
be  even  more  surely  ruinous.  For,  he  said. 
If  the  Federal  budget  cannot  be  balanced  In 
this  period  of  proapcrlty  and  peace,  there  la 
grave  doubt  that  It  aver  can  be  balaneed 
agate  aad  that  tha  Oovemment's  credit  and 
our  aystom  of  government  can  be  saved  from 
destruction. 

The  only  safe  way  to  balance  the 
he  contended.  Is  to  retrench — ^to 
postpone  all  new  activities  not  abac^utely  ea- 
sentlal.  to  reduce  the  Federal  pay  roll,  to 
trim  apiMtjprlatlona.  to  cut  $4,000,000,000 
from  proposed  spending  for  nest  llacal  year. 

Mr.  Truman.  It  seems,  did  not  admire  Sen- 
ator Brio's  speech.  He  probably  was  more 
favorably  Impressed  by  the  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor J.  C.  OlifABONXT,  of  Wyoming,  who  baa 
just  warned  of  dire  penl  if  the  Government 
starts  trimming  its  spending  too  deeply  or 
firing  too  many  employees. 

So  It's  likely  that  a  chorus  soon  will  be 
shouting  that  CMaboxzt.  the  liberal  and 
progressive.  Is  the  true  prophet,  and  that 
nobody  should  listen  to  Brao.  the  conaarva- 
tive  and  reactionary. 

But  what  Congress  really  needs  Just  now 
Is  more  men  like  Brao.  of  Virginia — more 
men  who  react  against  danger  of  national 
insolvency  and  dare  to  advocate  conserving 
the  Government's  credit. 

[From  the  WUmington  (Del.)  Jotimal-Every 
Evening  of  May  9,  1949] 


Secretary  Braaaaa*!  Fans  Plaa 


rSTOB  BTBS  PEEXS  AHEAD 

The  Presidential  budget  message  that  goes 
to  Congress  each  January  attempts  to  fore- 
cast the  future.  For  example,  the  last  one 
dealt  with  the  Government's  prospective  in- 
come and  outgo  for  the  1950  fiscal  year,  which 
does  not  begin  untU  July  1  and  will  not  end 
untU  Jime  30,  1950. 

This  is  not  said  In  criticism.  Nor  Is  it 
a  criticism  of  the  system  that  the  Presiden- 
tial estimates  often  prove  to  be  bad  gueaaea. 
The  experts  can  do  no  more  than  their  beet 
and  they  cannot  predict  what  Congress  will 
do  or  prophesy  the  course  of  the  economic 
cycle.  Even  If  they  miss  the  mark  by  a  wide 
margin,  they  do  provide  Congress  with  a 
rough  guide  for  action  In  taxing  and  spend- 
ing.    And  it  helps. 

Actually,  tt  could  be  charged  against  the 
S3rstem  that  it  does  not  require  the  experts 
to  look  even  further  into  the  future.  They 
might  be  guilty  of  even  greater  errors  If  they 
did  but  they  would  at  least  give  Congress 
a  picture  it  does  not  have  now.  Such  a  pic- 
ture, however  Inaccurate,  might  serve  aa  a 
warning. 

All  this  is  preliminary  to  the  observation 
that  Senator  Btbo.  in  the  comprehensive  ad- 
dress on  the  Government's  fiscal  outlook  he 
delivered  last  week,  made  a  very  pertinent 
point.  He  noted  that  if  the  administration's 
spending  plans  are  approved  the  Federal  debt 
will  tie  higher  by  around  $11,000,000,000  on 
June  30,  1951,  unless  taxes  are  Increased.  On 
that  ground  h»  declared  that  the  Nation  now 
faces  a  fiscal  crisis. 

That  is.  he  looked  ahead  1  year  further  and 
discovered  an  alarming  prospect.  It  Is 
alarming  because  such  an  Increase  In  the 
debt,  already  standing  at  $250,000,000,000. 
would  be  likely  to  destroy  confidence  in  the 
Government's  financial  soundness  and  bring 
disastrous  economic  consequences.  To  avoid 
it.  however,  higher  taxes  must  be  voted— <v 
spending  must  be  cut. 

New  taxes  now  might  turn  the  deflation 
into  a  depression.  Congress  sees  that.  Bttt 
it  mtist  also  recognize  the  danger  Implicit 
in  deficit  financing.  It  should  look  beyond 
1950  and  act  accordingly. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NrBit\>KA 
■NATS  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thuradaw.  Mat  12  (legislative  day  of 
Mondat.  AprU  11}.  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Nebraska  Parmer  for 
May  7.  the  first  entitled  "Bugs  in  Bran- 
nan's  Farm  Plan"  and  the  second  an  edi- 
torial regarding  the  plan  signed  by  the 
editor,  Sam  R  McKelvle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BUGS  m  aaAincAir's  PAasi  plait 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  haa  given 
Coograas  the  outline  of  a  new  plan  to  stabl- 
llns  agricultural  Inccone.  Frt>m  tlie  general 
description  of  its  provisions  and  lacking  the 
details  essential  to  its  practical  application, 
the  plan  appears  to  combine  the  present 
prlee-aupport  mechanism  for  basic  non- 
perltfukbles.  such  as  wheat,  com.  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  with  production  payments  when 
needed  for  perishables  such  as  llvestodt, 
dairy  products,  and  egga.  prices  for  which 
would  seek  their  own  level.  Marketing 
quotas,  acreage  allotments,  and  compliance 
with  soil-conservation  programs  would  be 
permissible  or  mandatory  to  bead  off  exces- 
sive surpluses. 

At  first  the  Secretary  proposed  a  restriction 
on  quantity  of  a  product  eligible  to  price 
supports  or  production  payments  to  1.800 
units,  of  around  $25,000  value,  aa  a  special 
favor  to  family-slae  fairma.  Later  he  with- 
drew this  provision  where  the  producers  had 
complied  with  all  the  regulations  Impoaed. 

Where  price  supports  are  employed,  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  presumably  to  hold 
prices  near  the  price-support  level.  For 
perishables,  the  market  would  be  allowed  to 
seek  its  normal  level  with  payments  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  average  normal 
level  and  the  predetermined  price  or  Income 
standard  announced  fen*  the  commodity. 

The  price  supports  or  Income  standards 
contemplated  by  the  Secretary  are  somewhat 
higher  than  thoee  set  up  under  the  Aiken 
law  to  become  effective  In  1950.  and  somewhat 
below  the  90  percent  of  parity  supports  now 
in  effect  for  certain  crops  and  products  of 
1949  production.  For  livestock,  dairy,  and 
poultry  products,  income  standards  would 
be  above  present  parity.  In  terms  of  desir- 
able Income  standards  the  Secretary  uaea  a 
figure  of  $20,234,000,000  as  the  minimum  groaa 
cash  Income  desirable  for  1950. 

The  plan  is  obviously  designed  to  win  sup- 
port from  both  farmers  and  constimers.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  astute  political  Instrument. 

Farmers  would  become  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, submitting  to  all-out  direction  and 
dictation  in  running  their  individual  farms 
and  depending  on  a  political  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  for  part  of  their  pay. 
Consumers  are  promised,  but  may  not  get, 
cheaper  food  at  a  time  a^hen  their  Income  is 
Just  as  adequate  to  pay  for  food  that  la  no 
higher  respectively  than  other  commodltlea. 

The  plan  would  involve  a  great  Increaae  tn 
Government  records,  red  tape,  regulatlona. 
Washington  dlcta'^^lon,  and  a  bigger  and  cost- 
lier political  administrative  bureaucraey. 
While  Brannan  denies  that  any  more  govern- 
mental power  is  contained  In  hta  propoaal 
thxm  in  the  Aiken  law.  which  dnea  not  be- 
come operative  untU  1950,  It  U  quite  dear. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 
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wnrr  rmamjk 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  k  ay  12  ^legUlative  day  of 
MonO^y.AprU  ID.  1949 

Mr.    President.    I    ask 

corkent  to  have  printed  in  the 

ed  lorial  entitled  "Veterans" 

publish^  in  a  recent  iasue  of  the 

Va.»  Gazette. 

no  objection,  the  editorial 
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S*  CABS 

The  question  of  veterans'  bospitallntlon 
has  bctti  thoron  (hly  aired  and  with  each  atr- 
>bscure.  To  the  best  of  our 
belief,  there  wijl  have  to  be  some  sort  of 
congreaslonsl  or 
tt  straightened  fut 

Admtnlstratcri  Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr..  and  Dr. 
uson.  medical  director,  are 
on  what  should  be  done  for 
Truman,  according  to  Ad- 
Binlstrator  Grat.  recommended  a  reduction 
at  MjOOO  be^  L  i  the  hospital  building  pro- 
Dr.  liag  Quson  appearing  before  the 
OosBmlttee.  recom- 
3t  31  eittthig  hoiipitals  In 
ttme.  P)»  record  shows  that  there 
awaiting  hoepltallzation  at 
the  Baker  Vete^ns  Administration  Center 
n.  Va..  where  they  hospital - 
•orgl  ad.  medical,  tubercular,  and 
paycblatrlepatisifei  for  Wsst  Virginia.  There 
an  M  OB  the  1  attlng  list  at  Roanoke.  Vs.. 
they  hoa  iSallze  paychlatrlc  patients 
(ram  West  Vhrg  nla;  there  are  404  on  the 
Huntington.  W.  Va.,  where 
general  surgical,  medical, 
tamporary  psychiatric  pat- 
M  West  VliglnLans  on  the 
list  at  ClilUlcothe.  Ohio,  where  they 
psyc  Llatnc  patients  from  West 
arc  a  number  of  other  hoe- 
pttals  thst  occa^onally  take  West  Virginia 
are  the  major  points  of 
f^  veterans  from  this  State. 
ai  ait  known  to  be  awalt- 
tha  hospitals. 
Virginia  boys,  who  In  time 
■•ney.  w4re  asked  to  risk  their  Uvea 
That  was  at  the  time  at  an 
Tod  if  tb»  emergency  la  passsd 
watf  while  public  uOlclals,  mem- 
tion,  and  Members  of 
I.  qtiarref  over  what  to  do  about  the 
Couldnt  some  arrange - 


waiting  list  at 
Umj  boapttaUaa 

are 


VIrfliite.    There 


This  givas  a 
iBff 


progras 


U  I  take  care  of  the  sick  and 


wounded  veterans,  either  through  asatgn- 
ment  of  beds  from  other  Government  owned 
hospitals  or  through  emergency  hospitaliza- 
tion In  privately  owned  hospitals,  so  these 
men  won't  have  to  wait  and  suffer  while  the 
question  of  how  they  should  be  taken  care 
of  Is  thrashed  out  at  top  Government  level? 
Isn't  It  time  for  action  on  this  subject  and 
not  so  much  discussion? 


Hans  Freistadt  aid  the  Atomic  Energy 
Coounissioa 
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or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  HTW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1949 

Bdr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  what  I  beheve  is  a  very  strange 
and  incredible  occurrence.  It  is  the 
award  of  a  postgraduate  scholarship  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  a  stu- 
dent identified  as  a  professed  Communist 
and  a  distributor  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

This  student  Is  named  Hans  Preistadt, 
a  native  of  Austria,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  now  studying 
advanced  physics  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

This  student  has  been  identified  as  an 
organizer  of  the  Marxist  study  group  at 
North  Carolina.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
means  of  distributing  Communist  propa- 
ganda at  the  university  and  was  a  recent 
host  to  one  of  the  Communist  leaders  now 
on  trial  in  New  York  City. 

Now  this  student  applied  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  a  scholarship  to 
aid  him  in  studying  subjects  which  would 
make  him  an  atomic  energy  expert.  The 
Commission  says  that  a  fellowship  of 
$1,600  has  been  granted  to  this  subversive 
student.  The  Commission  may  grant 
600  of  these  scholarships. 

A  startling  disclosure  is  that  the  Com- 
mission says  It  does  not  go  into  the  loy- 
alty background  of  any  individual  apply- 
ing for  these  scholarships  until  the  time 
comes  when  such  an  individual  may  ar- 
rive at  a  position  where  he  will  have  ac- 
cess to  confidential  and  secret  informa- 
tion vital  to  national  security. 

This,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  an  FBI 
report  on  this  Preistadt. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  entitled  to  know  that  Government 
funds  are  being  used  to  further  the  edu- 
cation of  an  atomic  student  who  is  a 
professed  Communist  and  as  a  party 
member  ts  pledged  to  do  all  he  po.ssibly 
can  to  destroy  our  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the.se  facts  were  first 
brought  to  public  Ught  by  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr..  the  radio  commentator  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  his 
broadcast  in  the  Rscoro. 

Now.  quite  by  coincidence,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  have  here  tonight  some  fur- 
ther Information  on  what  I  reported  to  you 
last  night  about  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  facing  some  flrpworks, 
in  regard  to  the  program  of  student  scholar- 
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ships,  which  Mr.  David  Lillenthal's  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  doling  out.  under  the 
theory  that  there  are  not  enough  scientists 
available,  In  this  dawning  era  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  atomic  energy,  and,  therefore,  the 
Government  must  begin  training  a  larger 
crop  of  young  scientists  to  supply  its  own 
manpower  needs  In  the  atomic-development 
years  ahead. 

I  believe  I  explained  to  you  that  the  Com- 
mission is  permitted  to  grant  scholarships  of 
$1,500  and  $1,600  a  year  and  up  to  students 
who  already  have  graduated  from  college,  so 
they  will  be  able  to  take  postgraduate  work 
and  become  familiar  with  the  atomic-energy 
problem  and  be  prepared  to  man  the  Govern- 
ment's whole  program,  and  I  also  told  you 
that  some  members  of  that  congressional 
committee  are  suspicious  that  some  of  those 
appointees  are  not  all  that  they  might  be — 
In  fact,  that  some  of  them  have  very  sus- 
picious leanings  toward  Russia  and  com- 
munism. 

That  seems  like  a  rather  wild  idea,  doesn't 
It? — the  thought  that  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  In  which  are  our  most  impor- 
tant and  vital  secrets  for  our  future  pro- 
tection, there  could  be  even  the  slightest 
possibility  that  Government  assistance  would 
be  given  to  the  training  and  education  of 
young  scientists,  to  be  drawn  upon  In  the 
future  to  run  that  atomic-energy  program, 
without  taking  every  jxjsslble  precaution  to 
guarantee  that  the  students  we  help  are 
loyal  Americans,  faithful  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  are  absolutely  beyond  the 
slightest  suspicion. 

It  is  grotesque  enough — the  thought  that 
any  Government  agency  would  nin  the 
slightest  risk  of  sponsoring  any  Individual 
who  even  entertains  the  thought  of  over- 
throwing by  force  and  violence  the  very 
Government  from  which  he  Is  receiving  as- 
sistance. But  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
Blon.  as  vital  as  that  pictiire  Is,  It  is 
St  Incredible. 

But  other  incredible  things  have  hap- 
pened under  Mr.  David  E.  Lllienthal,  and  so 
when,  quite  by  coincidence,  I  received  a  tip 
this  morning  to  look  Into  a  certain  specific 
Individual  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina,' who  Is  reported  to  have  been  granted 
a  scholarship  of  $1,600  a  year,  Instead  of 
tossing  it  aside  as  being  flimsy  rumor,  I 
imdertook  to  begin  tracing  it  down.  Listen 
carefully  to  the  facts  as  they  developed  and 
then  see  what  you  think. 

The  individual  in  question  is  named  Hans 
Freistadt,  who  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  last  year,  and  who  now  is  a  gradu- 
ate student  In  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
line School  of  Physics,  working  toward  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  m  physics.  My  reports 
stated  that  Preistadt  is  a  professed  Com- 
munist, born  in  Stubbering.  Austria;  Is  a 
frequent  source  of  Communist  propaganda 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  is  an  organizer  of  the  local  Marxist 
study  group  there,  and  was  host  to  John 
Gates,  one  of  the  12  Conomunist  leaders  now 
on  trial  in  Pederal  court  and  editor  of  the 
official  Communist  publication  the  Daily 
Worker,  when  Gates  attempted  to  speak  on 
the  university  campus  several  months  ago. 
(Remember,  this  is  the  university  where  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Graham,  he  of  so  many  Conununist- 
front  affiliations,  was  president,  and  in  which 
position  Mr.  David  Lilienthal  arranged  to 
have  him  given  complete  atomic-energy  in- 
formation clearance,  over  the  heads  of  all 
sectirity  review  sources  In  the  Conunisslon.) 

A  check  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion revealed  that  Hans  Preistadt.  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  now  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  did  apply  recently 
for  a  feUowship  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (the  Commission  Is  entitled  to 
grant  up  to  600  of  these  fellowships  each 
year)  but  the  Commission  reported  that  tt 
not  know  whether  the  appilcation  had 
a  grantod  or  not.  and  if  grantad. 


Freistadt  had  accepted  It  or  not.  Through 
other  means  of  checking  I  found  that  while 
this  student  was  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
he  was  president  of  the  Communist  club 
there — his  name  was  carried  as  president  of 
the  Communist  club  in  a  news  report  In  the 
triweekly  campus  newspaper,  the  Maroon,  In 
an  article  which  told  of  a  rally  by  the  Com- 
munist club,  in  protest  against  a  proposed 
legislative  investigation  of  un-American 
activities  in  the  university.  An  Issue  of  the 
same  publication  dated  February  20  carried  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  signed  by  Hans  Preistadt, 
as  president  of  the  Communist  club  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  another  letter, 
bearing  the  same  signature,  appeared  in  the 
Issue  of  February  27. 

Also  a  magazine  of  avowed  pro-Conununist. 
pro-Marxist  policies,  called  the  New  Founda- 
tions, in  its  Issues  prior  to  last  fall,  carried 
the  name  Hans  Preistadt  as  associate  editor 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  since  that 
time  has  listed  him  as  collegiate  editor  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Professors  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  told  me  today  that  they  have 
no  proof  that  he  carries  a  Communist  Party 
card,  but  that  he  is  outspoken  in  his  advocacy 
of  communism,  and  Is  the  leader  of  Com- 
munist activities  on  the  campxis. 

Later  this  afternoon  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  informed  me  that  further  checks 
of  their  records  show  that  his  application  for 
a  fellowship  has  been  approved,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1,600,  and  that  he  has  formally  ac- 
cepted the  fellowship.  When  asked  whether 
they  are  aware  of  his  record,  they  said  that 
they  did  not  go  into  the  loyalty  background 
of  any  individual  until  the  time  comes  for 
the  Individual  to  be  placed  In  a  position  In 
whlcli  he  win  have  access  to  confidential  and 
sacret  Information. 

The  fact  is,  and  they  did  not  deny  this,  they 
have  had  the  FBI  report  on  Hans  Freistadt 
in  their  hands  for  some  time,  plxis  additional 
Information  such  as  I  have  given  you  here. 
And  yet  the  fellowship  was  approved. 

Is  it  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  that 
Is  just  a  matter  of  stupidity,  or  whether  this 
passes  stupidity  and  looks  like  part  of  a  plan? 
What  do  you  think? 


Reform  of  Private-Bill  Procedure 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present 
a  most  revealing  statement  on  private 
bills.  The  reform  suggested  by  Mr. 
George  B.  Galloway,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  la 
long  overdue. 

Reform  or  Private  Bill  PROczouxa 

This  memorandum  measures  the  burden 
Imposed  upon  Congress  by  various  types  of 
private  bills,  describes  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery and  procedure  now  used  for  handling 
private  legislation,  summarizes  the  crltl- 
dsma  that  have  been  made  of  present  private 
bUl  procedure,  and  outlines  the  reforms  that 
have  been  proposed  for  dealing  with  private 
matters. 

TBS    PRIVATS    BILL    WOSX    LOAD 

Much  of  the  legislation  considered  by 
Congress  Is  private  or  local  In  character. 
Private  bills  are  thosa  which  relate  to  par- 
tlCTilar  persons.  Local  bills  are  those  which 
ralate  to  particular  places,  such  aa  the 
ot  CoiumhiSL.    In  the  calendars  at 


Congress  local  bills  are  classifled  aa  public 
bills.  In  contrast  to  the  practice  in  ths 
British  Parliament  where  private  bills  deal 
with  the  powers  and  problems  of  local  gor- 
ernment.  (Compare  O.  C.  Williams,  ths 
Historical  Development  of  Private  Bill  Pro- 
cedure and  Standing  Orders  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  vol.  1   (1M8».) 

The  principal  categories  of  private  legis- 
lation introduced  In  Congress  today  are 
threefold : 

1.  Private  claims  bills  granting  relief  for 
property   damage   or   personal    Injury. 

2.  Private  Immigration  and  naturalization 
bills  relating  to  the  residence,  citicenshlp. 
and  deportation  of  aliens. 

3.  Private  land  bUls  providing  for  the  is- 
suance of  patents  In  fee,  etc. 

Prior  to  the  Eightieth  Congress  consid- 
erable numbers  of  private  bills  for  indi- 
vidual pensions,  for  buUdlng  bridges  over 
navigable  streams,  and  for  the  correction  of 
military  or  naval  records  were  also  intro- 
duced and  considered  in  Congress.  But 
their  Introduction  is  now  banned  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

For  many  years  the  volume  of  private  busi- 
ness in  Congress  has  accounted  for  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  its  total  business.  The 
high-water  mark  was  reached  In  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress  (ld05-07)  which  enacted 
6,248  private  laws,  or  90  percent  of  the  total 
Isglilntlve  output  of  that  Congress.  From 
the  Sarenty-slxth  to  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress ths  proportion  of  private  to  total  laws 
enacted  roes  from  39  percent  to  55  percent. 
But  this  proportion  dropped  to  34  percent 
during  the  Eightieth  Congress  as  a  result  of 
the  partial  ban  upon  the  Introduction  of 
private  bills  which  became  effective  In  1947. 
Table  I  shows  the  comparative  volume  of 
public  and  private  laws  passed  by  Congress 
since  1936. 

Table  1. — Comparative  xjolume  of  public  and 
private  laws  75th  to  80th  Congs^  incluHva 

1  75th  I  TMh  '  77th  '  rsth  I  70th  I  SOtb 
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The  ban  upon  the  introduction  of  fo\ir 
categories  of  private  bills,  which  Congress 
imposed  by  section  131  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  effected  some 
reduction  In  the  private-bill  work  load.  The 
ntunber  of  private  bills  introduced  in  both 
Houses  dropped  from  3.772  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  to  2,533  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  In  proportion  to  all  bills  intro- 
duced In  those  Congresses,  the  percentage 
of  private  bills  Introdticed  fell  from  32  per- 
cent In  1945-46  to  21  percent  tn  1947-48. 
Yet  one-fifth  of  all  the  bills  Introduced  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress  were  still  of  the  pri- 
vate type.  These  relationships  are  reflected 
in  tables  2  and  3. 

Table  2. — Public  and  private  bills  introduced 
in  the  78th  Cong. 
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Tisr  E  3. — Public  and  private  biU*  introduced 
in  the  80th  Cong. 
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TtM  rMluctkM  ta  th«  ntnnber  of  prlrau 

bUU  tntroducvd  In  nvent  years  baa  naturally 

been  aeoonpanlcd  by  a  ctcclUM  Id  tb«  nuin> 

ber  of  such  bills  Approwcl      TiM  wiMM  oC 

private   lc«ls)mtt<7n   In   th«  «<tni>«  tkM  aar> 

▼tT«<l  all  l<^lvlatlv«  burtU««  and  rec«tv«d  Vbm 

Prvskdents  sl^iiaturr  droppwt  tram  IM  bills 

In  tbe  SeTcnty-ntntb  OOBfrMa  to  14t  tn  th« 

Bgbtictb.     Prtvat*  bOli  tai  th»  Hoqm  that 

finally    vco    appvQwal    rm^Ktmttti    an    errn 

freaier   dccUn*.   from   689   In    tba  Scmtty* 

ntntb    Coofrms   to   Sll    In    tb«   Bfhtletii. 

I'bca*  chantw  ara  Mbowa  in  tabl«  4. 
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of  prlratc  IcglslatloD  Introduced 
ta  tba  Bcbttetb  Congrem  by  type  at  bill 
■how  that  prlTaie  claims  bills  accounted  for 
ntdy  ooa-halt  of  the  total:  that 
iMmlcratkm  maacurm  amounted  to 
-third  of  the  total  number:  and 
that  pt<»aHa  land  bills  were  a  little  Icaa  than 
10  perecnt  of  tbe  total.  Table  6  sbovi  the 
break-dovn  by  type  of  bUI  of  private  lefls- 
lattan  Introduced  and  approved  during  the 
»th  Convreas. 

5.— f>rir«t«  I^flsiatkm  fa  th«  Mt*  Cong. 


The  ptepoiMlatant  burden  of  this  private 
kglalatiiin  la  borne  in  both  Houses  by  tbe 
Cooumltieca  which  have  jurisdic- 
meacurrs  relatinf  to  claims 
the  Uuiied  States  and  over  Inxmi- 
fratiuo  and  ■aniraltitioB  mattari^  Ot  the 
a>M  bUU  referred  to  tte  Boum  Ooaunlttee 
oo  the  Judtciary  dunn«  the  Klgbtieth  Con- 
greaa.  2.17B  or  74  peroaot  oi  the  total  were 
private  bllla  rclatlnc  to  cblma  or  to  Imml- 
gratloo  and  naturaliaatlon.  A  total  of  IM6 
prtvato  daima  bUls  were  referred  to  the  com- 
Or  thMa  m  (30  ptnmu  became 
lawa.  •  beeame  puhUe  tawa.  450  wers 
to  the  House.  130  died  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 30  were  vetoed.  13  were  pocket  vetoed, 
and  9  were  recommitted.  As  to  private  im. 
mlfratloo  blUa.  Ml  were  referral  to  the  com- 
■Uttee.  or  these.  Ul  (IS  percent)  became 
private  laws.  3  were  vetoed,  and  1  was  pocket 
vecoad.  ta  accompllshinf  lu  task,  the  full 
•OHMBtttee  held  71  eseemive  mcetlnca,  and 
the  Wibenimmog  haUl  taaumcraMa  eaacu- 
«»• 

rweatvad  ttrm  the  emecutTve 
and  oooaldved. 
Dorlnf  tha  first  3  montha  of  the  Blgbty- 
first  Concroai  (up  to  March  10),  1.333  bllla 
and  reaoltitkina  were  rrferred  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Of  thu  number.  356 
(04  percent  I  woiw  prlvau  btlU.  &&5  were 
bUla,  W3  were  Immltiailiei  and  oat- 
biiis.  and  3  were  pataot  hUla. 
M  of  Moirli  15.  1340.  834  bUU  and  reao- 
I  referred  tu  ihe  Senate 
lUtae  un  tbe  J^ckclary  Of  these  832 
prt^rate  dauaa  bills.  204   were  private 
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Immlirratton 
patcnta.     In  ot 
sututcd  71 

ta 
tott. 
In  addmoQ  to 
the  Jtidlclary 
of  screen  Infr 
Attorney 
pending  the 
UcCuamn 
Senate  on  April 
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bills  of  a  private  character.  On  the  average 
It  takes  about  46  minutes  to  call  the  bills  on 
the  Private  Calendar  on  each  day  they  are 
In  order.  TTiere  Is  no  such  calendar  In  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Senate  the  private-bill  work  load  Is 
largely  borne  by  the  full  Committees  on  tha 
Judiciary  and  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  the  aid  of  their  staffs.  Private 
claims  bill  are  handled  by  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee  which.  In  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  haa  no  standing  subcommittee  on 
claims.  The  entire  professional  staff  (six) 
of  the  committee  works  from  time  to  time 
on  these  private  claims  bills,  while  two  of 
the  six  specialize  In  this  work.  The  stand- 
ing Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization has  two  members  and  a  staff  of 
two  persons.  Under  Senate  Resolution  40, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  first  session,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  recruited  a  special 
staff  of  25  persons  who  are  engaged  In  mak- 
ing an  intensive  field  study  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  immigration  laws.  Many 
of  the  members  of  this  staff  are  currently 
engaged  in  screening  the  thousands  of  sus- 
pended-deportation cases  referred  to  the 
committee  by  the  Attorney  General.  With- 
out this  special  staff  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  would  be  unable  to  assume 
and  carry  the  tremendous  burden  of  review- 
ing all  these  depxjrtation  referrals.  This  par- 
ticular burden  is  now  being  entirely  borne 
by  the  Senate  committee,  since  the  House 
subcommittee  with  only  two  clerks  is  clearly 
not  equipped  to  share  in  this  task. 

Review  of  suspended  deportation  cases  by 
the  Judiciary  Committees  results  from  a  1948 
amendment  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917. 
This  amendment  ,  Public  Law  863,  80th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  authorizes  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  suspend  the  deportation  of 
aliens  under  certain  circumstances.  If  the 
deportation  of  any  alien  is  suspended  under 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment  for  more 
than  6  months,  the  Attorney  General  is  re- 
quired to  submit  a  complete  and  detailed 
statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  with  the 
reasons  for  such  supension,  to  the  Congress. 
These  reports  shall  be  submitted  on  the  1st 
and  15th  day  of  each  calendar  month  in 
which  Congress  is  in  session.  The  new  law 
further  provides  that  "if  dtiring  the  session 
of  the  Congress  at  which  a  case  is  reported, 
or  prior  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  the 
Congress  next  following  the  session  at  which 
a  case  is  reported,  the  Congress  passes  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  in  substance 
that  it  favors  the  suspension  of  such  depor- 
tation, the  Attorney  General  shall  cancel 
deportation  proceedings.  If  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  next  following 
the  session  at  which  a  case  is  reported,  the 
Congress  does  not  pasa  auch  a  concurrent  res- 
olution. The  Attorney  General  shall  there- 
upon deport  such  alien  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law." 

The  private  land  bills  In  the  Senate  are 
handled  at  the  committee  stage  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
which  has  no  standing  subcommittees.  One 
member  of  Its  staff,  Mr.  Ororud,  assists  the 
committee  In  this  work. 

Judging  by  the  figures  for  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  It  appears  that  the  burden  of  pri- 
vate business  is  heavier  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  It  is  upon  the  Senate. 
In  that  Congress.  85  percent  of  the  private 
bills  were  introduced  In  the  lower  House  and 
15  percent  in  the  Senate,  while  two-thirds  of 
the  private  legislation  approved  were  Hotiae 
bills  and  one-third  were  Senate  measures. 

patsEjrr  pxivats  bill  paocrDuix 
The  procedure  for  handling  private  claims 
and  immlgraUou  bills  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  may  be  briefiy  described. 

A  cltiaen  having  a  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment asks  his  Congreaaman  to  introduce 
a  bill  for  hU  relief.  If  the  Congressman 
thinks  the  claim  a  reasonable  one,  he  either 
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draws  a  bill  himself  or  has  It  drawn  by  legis- 
lative council  or  by  Mr.  Walter  Lee,  legisla- 
tive assistant  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Claims. 
The  bill  Is  then  Introduced  In  the  House  and 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  No 
consideration  Is  given  to  any  claims  bill  by 
the  subcommittee  until  tbe  author  or  sponsor 
requests  It  and  files  proper  evidence  in  its 
support,  nor  until  the  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  office  Involved  has  been 
secured.  Perhaps  three-quarters  of  all  pri- 
vate claims  bills  In  the  House  are  so  referred 
for  departmental  reports  vihlch  are  custom- 
arily rendered  within  60  to  90  days  after  re- 
quest. Upon  completion  of  the  fUe  on  a 
case.  It  Is  referred  to  one  of  the  six  members 
of  the  Claims  Subcommittee  who  reviews  the 
case  and  recommends  appropriate  action.  No 
bin  is  considered  by  the  full  subcommittee 
until  it  has  been  referred  to  and  reported, 
either  favorably,  adversely,  or  without  recom- 
mendation, by  a  special  subcommittee.  The 
full  subcommittee  holds  weekly  meetings  on 
Wednesdays  at  each  of  which  it  customarily 
considers  10  or  12  of  these  private  claims 
bills  and  recommends  action  thereon.  Its 
recommendations  are  then  submitted  to  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  at  Its  weekly  meet- 
ing on  Thursday.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee presents  a  brief  synopsis  of  each 
case  to  the  full  committee  which  usually  ap- 
proves the  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Claims  bills  approved  by  the  full 
committee  are  then  referred  to  the  private 
calendar  of  the  House  and  screened  by  the 
official  objectors.  On  private  calendar  Tues- 
day these  bills  are  called  up  and  If  there  is 
objection  to  any  one  of  them.  It  is  recom- 
mit! id  or  paiised  over.  Objections  are  some- 
times resolved  on  the  floor  or  In  the  cloak- 
rooms In  conversations  between  the  sponsors 
and  the  objectors.  The  action  of  the  House 
Is  generally,  although  not  always,  accepted 
by  the  Senate.  Few  private  claims  bills  go 
to  conference.  In  each  session  of  Congress 
over  2.000  such  bills  are  referred  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  And  in  each  session  a 
great  many  are  summarily  rejected  for  want 
of  Jurisdiction. 

The  procedure  In  connection  with  private 
Immigration  bills  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  as  follows:  An  alien  seeking  admis- 
sion Into  the  United  States  or  to  avoid  de- 
portation from  the  country,  through  rela- 
tives or  friends  In  some  congressional  dis- 
trict, asks  a  Member  of  Congress  to  Introduce 
a  bill  for  his  relief.  If  the  Congressman  con- 
siders the  case  a  meritorious  one.  he  Intro- 
duces a  bill  to  authorize  the  admission  of, 
or  for  the  relief  of  the  alien.  The  bill  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  by  it 
to  Its  subcormnlttee  No.  1.  The  case  Is  then 
referred  to  the  Justice  and  State  Departments 
for  a  report.  Their  reports  are  usually  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  within  3  weeks  after 
referral.  Meanwhile,  the  committee  receives 
communications  In  support  of  the  bill  from 
Its  sponsor  and  from  the  client  and  his  at- 
torney. The  subcommittee  holds  weekly 
meetings  on  Mondays  at  each  of  which  from 
seven  to  tea  of  these  Immigration  and  de- 
portation cases  are  considered.  Present  at 
the  meeting,  besides  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, are  representatives  of  the  Justice  and 
State  Departments  who  appear  In  the  role  of 
prosecutors,  and  the  client's  Congressman 
and  attorney  who  appear  In  his  behalf.  At 
these  meetings  the  subcommittee  sits  as  a 
Jury  ard  hears  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 
Following  the  hearing  the  subcommittee  goes 
into  executive  aeeston  and  reaches  a  decision 
upon  the  pending  cases.  These  decisions  are 
then  reported  to  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee at  Its  next  meeting  and  are  usually 
approved  by  tt.  Upon  approval  by  the  full 
committee,  the  private  immigration  bills  are 
then  reported  to  the  House  and  referred  to 
the  Private  Calendar.  The  same  official  ob- 
jectors who  scruUnLze  the  private  datais  bills 
also  screen  the  private  iMilgilliai  bilU. 
of  these  bills  orl^nate  in  the  lower 
About  fiO  pnx:ent  of  them  relate  to 


deportation  cases;  the  remainder  to  Immi- 
gration and  naturalization.  None  of  these 
bills  ever  go  to  conference. 

camcisMs  or  PBcsrNx  raoccotrnx 
Through  the  Tears  members  and  com- 
mittees of  Conffreas  have  criticized  its  "petty 
business."  In  its  final  report  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
stated  (8.  Rept.  No.  1011.  79th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,   pp.  24-25)  : 

"A  high  percentage  of  congressional  time  is 
devoted  to  matters  of  purely  local  or  petty 
Importance.  •  •  •  Private  claims  bllla 
and  inconsequential  legislation  dealing  with 
local  affairs  and  matters  only  slightly  related 
to  national  policy  take  an  excessive  amount 
of  congressional  time  from  consideration  of 
national  affairs. 

"Your  committee  believes  that  Congress 
should  jealously  guard  Its  time  for  ample  de- 
bate and  consideration  of  matters  of  national 
and  International  Importance.  It  seems 
hardly  consistent  to  hear  the  excuse  that  con- 
gressional calendars  are  too  crowded  to  take 
up  and  discuss  issues  of  great  national  Inter- 
est when  so  much  time  is  devoted  to  these 
minor  matters.  Congress  still  tenaciously 
clings  to  many  irulgnificant  details  which 
could  be  far  better  handled  by  the  executive 
departments  and  the  courts. 

'•Congress  Is  poorly  equipped  to  serve  as  a 
Judicial  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  pri- 
vate claims  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  This  method  of  handling  in- 
dividual claims  does  not  work  well  either  for 
the  Government  or  for  the  individual  claim- 
ant, while  the  cost  of  legislating  the  settle- 
ment in  nuiny  cases  far  exceeds  the  total 
amounts  Involved. 

"Long  delays  in  consideration  of  claims 
against  the  Government,  time  consumed  by 
the  Claims  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  crowded  private  calendars  com- 
bine to  make  this  an  inefficient  method  of 
procedure." 

A  lamentable  amount  of  committee  time 
and  effort  devoted  to  private  legislation  goes 
for  naught,  it  la  argued,  because  a  large  per- 
centage of  private  bills  reported  are  not  acted 
upon  in  the  House  or  Senate  or  fail  to  become 
law.  In  the  Eightieth  Cr>ngress  the  House 
acted  up>on  all  but  one  of  the  private  bills  re- 
ported, tut  almost  one-third  of  them  failed 
to  become  law.  In  recent  years  more  than 
2.500  private  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
each  Congress,  of  which  less  than  20  percent 
became  law.  Of  all  the  presidential  vetoes 
during  the  Seventy-fifth  to  Seventy-seventh 
Congresses,  fully  one-third  were  of  bills 
granting  relief  for  property  damage  or  per- 
sonal Injury  resulting  from  vehicle  collisions. 
Furthermore,  the  present  practice  (inso- 
far as  priTate  claims  bills  are  still  handled 
in  Congres.s  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  of  1946)  causes  disappointment  to  many 
citizens  and  aliens  whose  petitions  are  denied 
or  not  disposed  of.  Several  htmdred  per- 
sons every  session  are  denied  the  Justice, 
equity,  mercy,  or  generosity  that  committees 
hold  to  be  deserved.  Much  private  legisla- 
tion that  Is  Justifiable  and  desirable  is  in- 
definitely and  harmfully  delayed  by  tbe 
pressure  of  more  urgent  leglalatkm. 

The  present  procedtire  Is  also  a  very  costly 
one.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  tbe 
executive  and  legislative  branches  involved 
in  consfclertag  tbe  claims  bills  of  each  Con- 
greaa.  not  Including  congressSODal  salaries, 
amounts  to  9125.000;  that  the  prtotlng  cosU 
alone  of  tbe  claims  bills  which  fall  of  passage 
sre  almost  $19,000  per  Congress;  and  that  tt 
costs  almost  (300  to  pass  a  single  bill,  more 
In  some  cases  than  the  amount  of  rettef 
granted.  In  abort,  the  procedure  for  relief 
of  tort  dalma  by  ^wetal  act  of  Ccinnwas  Is 
slow,  cxpenstve.  and  unfair  both  to  the  Oon- 
gress  and  to  the  daimant.  Tke  costs  of 
hand^'ng  the  private  Immlgratlan  MQs  arc 
presumably  of  equal  magnitude. 

It  has  long  been  tbe  praetlee  for  ^ 
prtvate-Ull  coaimtttecs  to  rcf  sr  aocfi 


to  the  departments  or  bureaus  concerned 
for  advice  upon  their  merits.  Then,  when 
the  bill  comes  up  on  the  floor  of  tbe  House 
on  Private  Calendar  Tuesday,  objection  Is 
voiced  to  IU  paaiage  if  the  committee  report 
accompanying  tbe  bill  shows  that  the  de- 
partment has  advised  against  It.  This  means 
that  In  actual  effect  the  Judgment  of  the 
department  or  bureau  largely  prevails, 
Tlierefore,  It  is  argued,  why  not  let  It  be  final, 
at  least  in  petty  matters? 

Seventeen  years  ago  RepresenUtlvc  Robert 
Luce  of  MasaachtisetU,  who  served  In  the 
House  for  20  years,  depiored  the  "petty  bvisi- 
ness  of  Cf>ngress."  (Petty  Business  In  Con- 
gress, American  Political  bclence  Review. 
October  1932.)  "With  the  rUlng  burden  of 
Its  private  work,"  he  wrote,  "Congress  is  be- 
co  ling  leas  and  less  able  to  cope  with  It.  It 
is  hard  to  see,"  he  said,  "how  any  reasonable 
man  with  any  sense  of  proportion  can  find 
ground  for  Insisting  that  Congress  continue 
to  burden  itself  with  the  little  bills.  To  do 
so  is  penny-wise  and  pound-fooiish.  •  •  • 
If  it  be  purely  a  question  of  Justice,  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  to  leave  it  to  a  legislative 
body,  particularly  a  large  body  like  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Parliamentary  history 
abounds  in  insUnces  of  tbe  miscarriage  of 
justice  at  the  hands  <rf  legislators.  •  •  • 
To  give  to  as  few  as  three  objectors  what  Is 
In  practical  effect  the  power  to  kill  the  minor 
bills  seems  to  many  of  us  unfair  and  tm- 
necessary."  Luce  concluded  that  private 
bills  "do  not  seem  to  be  matters  that  shotild 
Invade  the  time  of  so  large  and  costly  a  body 
as  Congress."  The  rUlng  burden  of  con- 
gressional business  in  the  Intei^eniug  years 
since  1932,  and  the  increasingly  vital  im- 
portance of  major  legislation,  appears  to  rein- 
force the  valkiity  of  his  conclusions. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Expendi- 
tures Committee  In  February  1948.  on  the 
operation  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  fcn-mer  Senator  La  FoUette  recommended 
that  further  steps  should  be  taken  toward 
the  elimination  of  private  bills  relating  to 
claims  and  Immigration.  "Variotis  private 
bills  stUl  allowed,"  he  said  "are  relatively 
unimportant  Individually,  but  In  their  large 
numbers  can  and  do  put  an  onerous  burden 
on  the  preaent  Judldary  Committees  In  both 
Houses.  UnqtMsttonably.  further  steps 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  Jtidlclary 
Committees  of  this  burden."  (Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Expendlttires  In  the 
Executive  Departments  on  evaluation  of 
Legislative  Reorganisation  Act,  U.  8.  Senate, 
80th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  p.  88.) 


Members  and  atudenu  of  Ccagress  have 
proposed  several  solutions  of  the  private-bill 
problem. 

1.  One  sucfoMon  Is  to  create  a  Joint- 
■fleet  committee  to  Inquire  Into  tbe  whola 
subject  of  priTste-blll  legislation;  to  con* 
stder  the  best  means  of  relieving  Congreas 
from  the  duties  now  djscbarged  by  prtrata 
bUl  committees:  and  to  report  how  far.  and 
in  what  manner,  wtthottt  prejudice  to  pub- 
lic interests,  the  present  system  may  be 
modified  with  a  view  to  the  interesu  of 
claimants  and  clients  and  the  eooaamy  ot 
tbe  time  erf  Oongrcas.  Whether  or  not 
an  inquiry  wotdd  yldd  any  fresh  info 
tk«  on  the  stdiject  not  already  known  la 
doubtful. 

2.  Another  prcpaaal  to  to 
slve  pri7ate-biU  coatimtttnes  te 
with  jurisdiotkm  over  an  such  legislation. 
Tbe  effect  of  this  proposal  would  simply  shift 
the  private-bill  burden  from  tbe  Judiciary 

to    s    new    committee    wtthoot 
the  work  load.    It  would  be  a 
backward  toward  tbe  sttuatkai  wbleli 
before  the  passage  of  the  ti«glelalls« 
iticn    Act    of    IMt    when    then 
rparate   ctoiaas   muiiiiHiars   la   boUi 
Chambers. 
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S.  A  third  •ocf«»Uan  to  to  CT««t«  •  new 
9otet  ftaariftBg  cammntm  <»  privau  togt*- 
iMioa.  wttH  iwlrth'tKi  of«r  prt^t«  bills 
oC  every  tyP^-  ■^'Xl  ^^^  ■  )c4nt  staff  to  aid 
tt.  Wlule  thl*  etiaafc  would  not  redMce  the 
prfvat*  wont  load  oa  Cmnni.  tt  wouM  make 
for  Haipitcttj.  rmf/ktUj.  and  economy  in  Ita 
dlapoaKIm  tof  •voMtaf  njch  dupl  teat  ton  aa 
now  extsta  \n  the  eoMMeratlon  at  hraII  billa 
by  both  Hoiwes  Tbcre  are  now  SI  ttafes  in 
the  enactment  of  a  law.  Joint  action  would 
•Mmlnate  a  down  at  tbee*  expenaive  and 
tlm»-«cnaumtnf  vtepa. 

4  Perhaps  the  moat  promtalnf  prop^-iaal.  If 
reltef  trotn  work  at  tUm  acrt  la  the  objective. 
la  to  OMiUiitie  tlM  ttuHilluB  taffm  in  IM< 
when  OoBfraaa  taapaaad  •  partial  ban  upon 
the  Introduction  of  four  typca  of  private  btlla 
(eec.  131  Public  Law  601.  7»th  Cong.  Id 
aen  >.  Thla  would  Inecrfve  (a)  repealing  sec- 
ttoo  431  of  the  Federal  Tort  Clatans  Act  which 
except«  twelve  ctaaaaa  at  elatma  from  Its  pro- 
hMmm;  (bi  delafBllBg  the  adjustment  of 
tmoilfratlon  and  deportation  cases  to  the 
Imtfration  and  Naturalisation  Service:  and 
(e)  detefatlng  tlie  laeuanoe  of  land  patents 
to  tbe  Bureau  of  Land  management  or  to 
wau  of  Icdlan  AM^n  la  the  Depart- 
of  the  Interior.  9mmDtot  Wn^vr.  who 
was  cbalrman  of  Judiciary  In  the  Bight  let h 
baa  stiggeeted  that  the  mtroduc- 
of  private  bUls  could  be  banned  In  both 
merely  by  amending  their  standing 
rulca.     (IMd..  p   354  ) 

■ctmaton  at  tbe  current  cvoltitlon  to  old 

elalna  and  to  Immigration  cases  was  rsooin* 

mended  by  OoagraaaaMn  lionowrr  In  hia 

testimony   before   the   Senate   Kspendltures 

OOBUBtttee  last  year.     'TUrtber  elimination 

of  private  tegtslstlon  eould  be  effected."  he 

said,  "by  s  resolution  setting  up  an  appeals 

board  within  the  Justice  l>p:irtment  to  hear 

and    Anally    determine    Immigration    eases. 

«Ibld.     p.    83  I      A    Board    of     Immigration 

Appeals   was   cstablubcd    In    the   OOce    of 

Um  Attorney  General   on   Auguat  30.   1940. 

Tbe   Board    baa    jurladlctlou    to    review    on 

appeal    tbe    orders    entered    by.    or    under 

tlM  fHMral  direction  of.  the  Commlaslaoer 

otf     lonUgratlon     and     Naturalisation     In 

at.    or    relating    to,    applicatkios    for 

in    deportation    cases,    and    m 

at    ftnes    and    penalties    Impoaed    on 

pawkaa  or  otber  carriers   for 

>  at  ttw  iMiigratloo  laws.    It  also  has 

to  nrsiiiilir  and  datsrmuia  auch 

vhldi  are  mot  appaatsd  but  vlUcb  tba 

oertlflcs  to  It  tor  final  decl- 

Just  as  final  Judgmecu  In  the  district 

on  tort  claim  suits  against  the  United 

are  subject  to  appeal,  tinder  the  Fed- 

aral  Tort  CUlms  Act.  to  the  drcult  courts 

of  appaala  or  to  the  Court  at  Qmtmm.  so  could 

tha  daetatops  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 

raJlaatloD  Bcrvlce.  in  the  typca  of  caaes  now 

referred  to  the  congrcaskocal  judiciary  com- 

mlttcea,  be  made  subject  to  the  Board  of 

Immlgratlan  Appeals  U  such  matters  were 

dets«a«sd  to  the  Service. 

Aeoordlag  to  tbe  Ottce  of  Lsglalstlve  Coun- 
Ml.  tbsra  would  be  no  eonsututlonal  objec- 
ttoo  to  a  ban  upon  tbe  Introduction  at  all 
prlvMa  claims  and  ImmlgraUon  biUa.  nor  to 
delscatlag  tbs  adjudication  of  such  caass  to 
•sternal  tribunals,  provided  Congress  glvsa 
thea  a  clear  standard  to  go  by.  Congress 
•Dtild.  If  it  dastred.  condition  such  deK 
ttoo  by  subjsctlng  admintstraiivs 
>■  «HtalB  «Maa  to  logSalactvt  ravtaw  and  eon- 
i  «r  ■aiwilment  by  slmpla  or  concttr- 
I.  witbln  a  spadAed  time 
The  argumenu  acatast  further  delegation 
Of  tba  pnvata  batfaaM  of  Oat^ftm  to  ad- 
MttUateattva  tnbVBala  an:  That,  kacaoaa  ot 
Mat  too  strongly  laii— gnaim  with  the  gen- 
and  pwMte-tetsrsat  vlawpoUit.  they  may  k»s 
sight  of  Individual  rights:  that  the  ■^tnfnls- 
trattve  auUwr^  OMy  be  at  ono  aad  tha  how 
laat-dadlas.  •  pmssiiilliig.  and  aa 
aaUMfftty.  aad  a  party  in  tha 
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and 
aid 
iloii. 
arduittu 
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and  tha: 
three  ftmctlort 
authority 
function. 

Tbe  argument 
private-biU 
or  admin 
It  would  com 
gtm  by  the 
1»4«.     It  wouljl 
ment  In  privafe 
slonal  time 
uncertainty 
vate  leglalatlof 
of  much 
the   prtvate- 
duce  the  costi 
and  clients 
bearings  in  su4h 
able  to  handle 
becauae  of  thd 
The  public 
so  great  that 
Islatlre  break- 
its  functions 
The  duty  of 
discharge 
tlons  of  genenfl 
involved  in 
are  elected  to 
questions 
world,  to 
to  take  part 
to  spend  their 


the  combination  of  two  or 

of  government  In  the  same 

prevents  adequate  control  over  any 
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Mat  a.  1»49. 


for  delegating  the  remaining 
load  to  external  tribunals 
lstra|lve  agencies  runa  as  follows: 
ete  the  current  evolution  be- 
Le^lslative  Bsorganlaatlon  Act  of 
insure  uniformity  of  treat- 
matters  and  save  congres- 
money.    It  would  avoid  the 
loss  of  time  attending  prl- 
It  would  relieve  Members 
and  uncongenial  work  on 
committees.     It   would   re- 
and  charges  upon  clainumts 
through  the  provision  for  local 
i.    Congress  is  now  un- 
;.hls  private  business  efficiently 
congestion  of   Its  calendars. 
of  Congress  has  become 
tiiere  Is  grave  danger  of  a  leg- 
<  own  unless  Congress  delegates 
respect  of  private  legislation. 
Cbngress  Is  to  legislate,  not  to 
judlflal  functions  as  well.     Ques- 
pollcy  or  expediency  are  not 
private-bill  legislation.    Uembers 
Congress  to  attend  to  great 
the   Nation   and   tbe 
the  administration,  and 
noaklng  public  laws,  but  not 
time  on  petty  business. 

OKoaGS  B.  Gaixowat. 


con  :erning 
supervise 
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No  Reasoa  T^  Coatinae  Boycottinf  Spain 
EXTENBION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

I       or  OHIO 
IK  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thutsday,  May  5,  1949 

Mr.  PEIGIfAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  tc  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  ippeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Press  on  May  9.  1949 : 

KO     aZASOK     TO     CONTTWU*     BOTCOTmtO     SPAIW 

The  political  conunlttee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  voted  25  to  16 
in  favor  of  lift  Lng  the  1946  ban  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  t  mbassadors  and  ministers  to 
the  Franco  j  overnment  In  Spain.  The 
question  Aow  |  oes  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  finai  actio  i.  and  the  issue  there  is  In 
doubt. 

Representatives  on  tha  committee  of  the 
United  States  i^nd  15  other  nations  did  not 
vote  either  war.  However,  If  we  duck  the 
Issue  sgaln  In  tbe  General  Assembly,  our 
refusal  to  vote  will  be  counted  against  the 
proposal,  whic  I  requlrea  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority for  apprcval. 

Otar  Ooverni  rient  Initiated  the  original 
boycott  raaolut  on  against  Spain.  That  mis- 
take should  ba  acknowledged  by  joining  in 
tha  movaaaaat   or  its  repeal. 

Franoo*!  (ort  'nment  isn't  our  kind  of  gov- 
arnment,  but  tiat  is  not  tha  test. 

If  we  eschan  ;s  diplomsts  only  with  those 
cations  of  whU  b  we  apprcjved  in  every  par- 
ticular, we  wo  lid  ba  doing  business  In  a 
very  resuicted   vorld. 

Spain  U  un<er  a  dlctatorahlp.  yea.  The 
Soviet  Union,  >oUnd.  Yugoslavia.  BulgarU 
and  casehoskn  akla— With  all  of  which  we 
have  full  dtploinatlc  reUtlons — also  are  un- 
der dicta  torahlf 

Franco  at 
forre  and  v! 
torahips.     So 


r  by  revolution— by 
8o  did  the  other  dlcta- 
llava   several    Latin-American 


governments  to  which  we  have  extended  full 
recognition. 

Franco's  particular  crime  Is  that  he  gained 
control  of  Spain  with  the  assistance  of  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini.  But  that  was  a  case  of 
dog  eat  dog.  Stalin's  International  brigades 
were  fighting  on  the  other  side.  IT  they 
had  won.  we  probably  would  have  a  Com- 
munist Spain  today.     Would  that  be  good? 

We  voted  to  boycott  Spain  In  1946  largely 
as  a  sop  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  doing  so. 
we  Ignored  the  fact  that  Spain  bad  not  been 
guilty  of  attacks  on  any  other  nation,  which 
was  more  than  could  be  said  of  Russia. 
After  Hitler  and  Mussolini  helped  Franco,  he 
did  nothing  to  help  them.  But  who  Is  there 
today  to  find  fault  with  him  for  that?  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini  aren't  around  any  more. 

Our  Government  has  had  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Spain  since  the  War  of  1898. 

Franco  has  shown  every  evidence  that  he 
desires  to  live  at  peace  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

His  country  Is  one  of  the  ba£tions  against 
commuliism  and  occupies  a  strategic  area 
vital  to  us  and  the  other  members  of  tha 
North  Atlantic  group. 

Our  Government  should  vote  to  lift  thla 
foolish  boycott. 


Chil  Rifkts  Profraa 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  CAVALCANTE 

or  PCWHSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12,  1949 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  ail  the  commotion  now  going  on 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  civil  rights 
program  of  both  major  political  parties 
in  this  country,  I  believe  it  is  apropos 
to  place  in  the  Record  of  this  House  a 
short  report  of  our  friend  Drew  Pearson 
on  this  subject,  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations In  the  State  of  Alabama  while 
lately  sojourning  in  that  State.  Here  is 
what  Mr.  Pearson  says: 

MoNTCOMEXT,  ALA.— A  fcw  years  ago.  If 
anyone  predicted  that  white  and  Negro 
teachers  would  soon  be  paid  the  same  sal- 
aries In  the  schools  of  Alabama,  he  would 
have  been  scoffed  at. 

A  few  years  ago  also,  no  one  would  have 
believed  the  prediction  that  Negro  schools 
would  become  as  up-to-date  and  modem  as 
white  schools.  And  If  anyone  had  predicted 
that  a  Negro  would  sit  among  12  good  men 
and  true  on  a  jury  which  decided  the  fate 
of  a  white  man  where  the  death  sentence 
was  Involved,  he  would  have  been  considered 
revolutionary. 

However,  all  of  these  things  have  hap- 
pened—In Alabama. 

Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  a  healthy 
desire  In  this  State,  which  has  one  of  the 
heaviest  Negro  populations  of  the  South,  to 
work  quietly  and  steadily  toward  Improve- 
ment of  race  relations. 

Two  new  Negro  high  schools  have  just 
been  anl^hed  In  Montgomery,  and  this  writ- 
er, who  recently  visited  them,  can  teatify  to 
the  fact  that  they  appear  more  up  to  data 
than  the  older  schools  for  white  children, 
Alabamans  admit  that  the  Negro  schools 
were  long  overdue,  and  that  It  has  only  been 
recently  that  Negro  education  has  begun  to 
catch  up.  However,  the  Important  thing  ta 
that  it  has  Improved. 

Montgomery  also  boasts  a  8t.nte  Teachers 
College  for  Negroes  which  hss  a  large  num- 
ber  of   modern,   new,   well -equipped    buUd- 
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Ings,  pltis  an  athletic  field  which  some  Ala- 
bamans ruefully  claim  is  better  than  theirs. 
Montgomery's  most  beautiful  monument  to 
Negro  education,  however.  Is  St.  Jude's 
School,  built  by  the  nickels  and  pennies 
scraped  together  by  a  Catholic  priest,  Father 
Purcell.  It  probably  surpasses  anjrthlng 
built  by  the  State. 

NORTH -SOtTTH   COOPnUTlOW 

Another  monument  to  North-South  coop- 
eration is  being  urged  by  the  Blue  and  Gray 
Association  which  has  built  part  of  a  foot- 
ball stadium  for  athletic  contests  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  Is  now  trying 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  complete  the 
project. 

Eventually  a  monument  to  the  two  great 
generals  of  the  Civil  War — Lee  and  Grant — 
will  stand  outside  this  shrine  to  North-South 
friendship,  where  already  an  annual  football 
game  is  played  between  two  all-star  teams 
from  the  North  and  the  South  In  Montgom- 
ery, the  cradle  of  the  Confederacy. 

Taking  a  cue  from  the  Blue  and  Gray  As- 
sociation, many  southern  high  schools  in- 
vited northern  school  elevens  to  the  Sotrth 
last  winter,  and  the  Idea  is  spreading. 

"You  can't  legislate  or  force  good-will  and 
brotherly  love,"  says  Champ  Plrkens,  chief 
operator  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  Memorial. 
"You  have  to  eucoiuage  It." 

The  Blue  and  Gray  has  done  a  lot  of  en- 
couraging and  will  do  more  down  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  deep  South— if  given  a  little 
help  from  those  In  tbe  North  who  sometimes 
criticize  without  taking  the  trouble  to  find 
out  how  much  progress  the  South  Is  making 
on  Its  own. 


Oa  Franco  and  Defeatisa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or   C.«.ITORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mrs.  E)OUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  few  days  there  has  been  much 
talk  but  httle  understanding  about  the 
United  States  resuming  full  relations  with 
Spain. 

Three  years  ago  the  United  Nations 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  ambassador.';  from  Spain  by  the 
United  Nations  members,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  disapproval  of  the  oppressive 
FYanco  government. 

Although  no  change  has  occurred  bet- 
tering the  Franco  government,  a  con- 
centrated drive  is  now  on  to  send  an 
American  ambassador  to  Spain. 

What  would  this  mean? 

An  American  ambassador  cannot  be 
sent  back  now  without  flouting  the 
United  Nations  and  without  tt  being 
taken  in  Spain — and  throughout  the 
world— as  a  gesture  of  approval  of  the 
Franco  government. 

Franco's  anticommunism  is  asserted 
by  those  who  champion  Spain  in  this 
issue,  and  it  is  Indeed  comforting  that 
they  can  seize  upon  one  virtue  in  his  de- 
fense— even  though  it  is  a  merely  nega- 
tive virtue. 

We  shall  never  defeat  communism  here 
or  in  Europe  if  we  rely  on  the  happy  de- 
lusion that  mere  anticommunism  will  be 
enough.  We  must  not  undertake  to  for- 
give and  forget  every  default  of  obliga- 


tion merely  on  the  excuse  that  the  de- 
faulter is  sound  on  the  anti-Moscow  line. 

If  violation  of  free  speech,  of  free  press, 
of  free  religion,  of  free  assembly  are 
qualifications  for  fellowship  with  us — 
then  let  us  hasten  to  send  our  Ambas- 
sador back  to  Spain. 

If  oppression  of  labor  and  hostility  to 
every  liberal  idea  give  title  to  our  friend- 
ship, let  us  hang  out  the  welcome  sign 
to  Franco. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  way  to  pro- 
mote democracy  in  Europe. 

And  nothing  is  more  false  than  the 
idea  that  we  must  insure  a  frontier  of 
defense  on  the  Pyrenees.  If  the  Atlantic 
Pact  means  anything,  it  means  that  we 
have  aready  chosen  a  frontier  far  to  the 
north  of  them.  Could  anjrthlng  be  more 
harmful  to  mutual  defense  of  western 
Europe  than  a  display  of  anxiety  now 
over  a  frontier  that  might  be  useful  to  us 
only  when  western  Europe  is  gone? 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  do  about 
Spain.  It  Is  the  best  thing:  Leave  rela- 
tions as  they  are.  We  have  an  Embassy 
in  Madrid:  Spain  has  an  Embassy  in 
Washington.  The  machinery  is  quite 
adequate  for  the  business  which  has  to 
be  transacted. 

To  fall  victim  to  Franco  propaganda 
now  would  mean  our  fight  against  com- 
munism in  the  16  western  European  na- 
tions would  suffer  a  severe  set-back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro.  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  article  by  Walter 
Llppmann  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  12.  1949: 

ON   rtAKCO   AND   DDXATISM 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  trouble  with  sending  an  Ambassador 
to  General  Franco  now  Is  that  the  action  will 
be  misunderstood.  The  Ambassador  was 
withdrawn  as  a  gesttire  of  disapproval  and 
an  ambassador  cannot  be  sent  back  now 
without  its  being  taken  in  Spain  and 
throughout  the  world  as  a  gesttire  of  ap- 
proval. 

The  gesture  of  withdrawal  was.  as  Senator 
CoNNAixT  says  quite  rightly,  a  mistake.  It 
Is  a  mistake  we  have  often  made.  It  Is  the 
mistake  of  treating  diplomatic  recognition  as 
a  testimonial  to  t>e  accorded  governments 
that  we  like  and  denied  to  governments  that 
we  do  not  like.  But  in  fact  we  do  not  main- 
tain embassies  abroad  or  receive  them  here 
to  express  otir  feelings  and  opinions  about 
foreign  governments,  but  in  order  to  transact 
our  business  with  them.  The  question, 
therefore,  ought  never  to  be  whether  they 
are  good  governments  or  bad  governments 
but  simply  and  solely  whether  they  are  gov- 
ernments with  which  we  are  not  at  war. 

The  withdrawal  of  an  Ambassador  Is  a 
meaningless  gesture  unless  It  Is  Intended  as  a 
warning  that  even  severer  measures  will  fel- 
low unless  tha  Issue  Is  settled.  If  the  sev- 
erer measuras — the  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations,  embargo  and  blockade,  and  in  the 
last  resort  war — are  not  contemplated,  then 
the  gesture  Is  a  mere  pin  prick,  indeed  a 
bluff  which  will  quickly  be  called.  There  U 
no  graceful  or  satisfactory  way  of  acting 
when  a  bluff  has  bean  called.  And  that — as 
respects  the  Ambassadors — is  our  predica- 
ment with  Franco.  In  order  to  correct  the 
original  mistake,  which  did  not  impress  him 
or  htirt  him,  we  would  not  have  to  make 
the  stUl  bigger  mistake  of  appearing  to  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  help  him. 

The  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances is  to  do  nothing  at  all.  We  have  an 
Embassy  In  Madrid  and  Spain  has  an  Em- 
bassy In  Washington,  and  whether  the  head 


of  the  Embassy  has  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
or  is  only  a  charge  d'affaires  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  any  real  Importance.  The  machinery 
Is  quite  adequate  to  the  business  which  has 
to  be  transacted,  and  relations  are  sufficiently 
correct,  and  quite  cordial  enough.  If  we  still 
had  Ambassadors  In  the  two  capitals,  little 
would  be  different  than  It  is  except  the  seat- 
ing arrangements  at  dinner  parties. 

The  real  argument,  of  course.  Is  not  about 
Ambassadors  but  about  whether  Franco  Spain 
should  be  treated  as  an  ally,  made  eligibla 
for  Marshall  aid,  given  military  equipment, 
and  brought  Into  the  military  system  of  tha 
Atlantic  Pact. 

The  ar<^nt  advocates  of  sending  an  Am- 
bassador at  once  are  ardent  because  they 
think  of  Franco  Spain  as  a  base.  They  see 
that  It  is  protected  by  the  Pyrenees  Moun- 
tains. They  think  It  Is  manned  by  a  large 
fighting  army.  They  know  it  Is  governed 
by  a  general  who  is  firmly  anti-Communist 
and  puts  up  with  no  nonsense  from  Commu- 
nists, Socialists,  labor  unions,  liberals  and 
all  the  others  who  have  to  be  considered 
In  governing  countries  like  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium and  the  like. 

But  this  picture  of  Franco  Spain  as  a 
strong,  indispensable,  dependable  ally,  worth 
cultivating  no  matter  what  our  other  allies 
think.  Is  a  product  of  wishful  thinking  and 
of  blatant  propaganda.  Franco  Spain  Is  not 
strong  but  so  weak,  so  poor,  and  so  primltlva 
that  to  make  It  the  kind  of  base  we  hear 
about  would  take  years  and  a  program  of 
capital  Investment  on  a  grand  scale. 

As  for  Franco  being  a  dependable  ally,  his 
regime  rests  upon  the  sullen  submission  of 
tha  disarmed  masses  of  the  people  to  a 
dreary  and  bigoted  military  dictatorship. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  reglma 
wotild  stand  up  under  the  strain  of  war, 
or  that  the  Bpanlah  people  would  cootlnua 
to  submit  If  arms  were  put  in  their  hands. 
The  order  and  stabUlty  which  so  Impress 
the  castial  visitor  are  a  thin  crust  and  under 
It  there  is  a  smoldering  discontent,  "tills  dls« 
content  Is  not  confined  to  the  Communists 
of  whom  there  are  not  many  more,  and  to 
the  anarchists  of  whom  there  are  many  more, 
but  exists — waiting  for  the  opportunity  to 
express  Itsalf — among  businessmen,  mon- 
archists, among  the  clergy,  in  the  army. 

This  is  no  tlms  to  embrace  Franco  and 
lose  forever  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  all  the  Spaniards  In  all  walks  of  life  who 
wUl  eventually  remove  him.  Nor  is  this  tha 
time  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Spain  as  we  have  become  entangled 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  China  and  of  Greece. 

And  as  for  the  strategic  Importance  ot 
Spain,  the  whole  conception  Is  the  worst  kind 
of  defeatism.  The  only  way  to  make  It  cer- 
tain that  no  one  In  Europe  would  fight  If  tha 
Russians  started  to  march  is  to  notify  the 
Europeans  that  the  United  States  expects  to 
retreat  rapidly  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine  and  the  Loire, 
and  from  there  to  the  Pyrenees.  It  would  be 
like  preparing  to  defend  tbe  United  Statea 
against  a  Japanese  Invasion  by  fortifying 
Long  Island. 

Our  true  object  Is  to  prevent  war  by 
making  the  risks  prohibitive  and  successful 
aggression  impossible,  and  then  by  negotls- 
tlon  and  compromise  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  end  the  military  partition  of  Europe.  Our 
concern  is  not  with  a  part  of  Europe  hut 
with  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  defense 
of  Europe  as  a  whole,  not  with  Europe  at 
the  Pyrenees,  not  with  Europe  at  the  Rhine, 
not  with  Etirope  at  the  Elbe,  not  with  Eu- 
rope at  the  Vuttila  but  with  Suropa  as  a 
continent  and  a  civilization,  destined  to  ba 
independent,  united,  and  free. 

That  may  take  a  long  time  to  achieve. 
It  may  not  take  so  long  a  time  as  many 
fear.  But  we  cannot,  we  should  not,  settle 
for  Ic 
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ThtLTsday.  May  22.  1949 

Ifr  TAURIBLLO  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
0a,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  from  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  of  May  9.  1949: 

moMAS  L.  aroKBs  sats  •XAacm  dktatu>n  to 
coitoaaa  is  oca  Moar  assuib  mttb" 

WAnmwnm,  Mmj  9. — In  connection  with 
labor  lafMatlon  in  Congreaa  there's  lots  of 
looae  talk  about  labor  boaaea  wbo  are  carl* 
catured  aa  o^ce  or  erll  aplrtts  who  somehow 
or  other  are  trying  to  dictate  to  Oonfreaa 
and  OoTcnuacBt. 

Lonf  yaan  at  eorerlnf  Goremment  and 
yoUttea  and  drle  affair*  plTes  the  newspaper 
TCparter  a  ^orxl  tns%ht  Into  both  labor  lead- 
era  and  business  and  financial  leaders  In 
•tjch  experience  one  learns  that  the  labor 
boaa  atacks  up  over-all  rery  well  alon^tde 
tboaa  in  bostneas  and  finance  wbo  sit  at  the 
top  of  o«tr  corporate  economy  and  acroae  th« 
taMe  tn  barfatnlng  Often  the  rdfre  ia  dis- 
tinctly tn  favor  of  the  labor  leader  when 
tt  «aaM*  to  Mneerlt J  of  purpose  for  the  fen- 
wvlfar*. 
aa  f(r  dletntloo  of  Confrena  by 
that  la  the  moat  abatird  mrth  of  our 
to  anyone  wbo  Uvea  her*  dally  with 
and  baa  9e*n  the  Imprcfnablo  bar- 
bar*  In  tbe  laat  10  ytmn  against 
for  tka  iBtataat  or  talUlona  of  pao- 
pis.  UMtadiaf  labor. 

ISow  that  ttasrs  assaaa  Anally  a  ehancs  to 
psnirau  that  barrteads.  only  tf  a  llttis  bit 
bsra  and  tliar*.  to  gst  througSi  a  frw  much- 

cdurattOM.  toaalUi.  In- 
ai  tbs 
tl^fl  Baittey  law — tboac  wbo  are  work- 
HBMttf  at  ihia.  as  ibey  have  been  for 
Isaly  bscooM  avU  labor  boseaa. 
Wm  vory  qtwcr  taetlea. 
To  fst  at  tba  rsal  proMsai  invoivad.  tt  Is 
•aosaaonr  to  to  baefc  o(  ths  later  keaaes  to 
tte  w^mmm  et  kadinduala  wwa  work  daiir 
In  ibs  tfsaisst  industrial  laarhtns  ttos  world 
•var  bas  assn.  Tbsy  aay  k*  sst  apart  as 
•oao  atalsur  oisaaot  eallsd  labor,  tut 
tbsy  an  i\m  poopls.  food  AoMrlcana.  wbo 
liva  tn  your  nslgbborbood.  work  hard  to 
•ntfs  most  and  put  tbstr  chUdran 
sebool  and  pay  'heir  doctor  bills. 
^  1>PMty  ysara  aco  our  system  broke  down 
tOMpararlly  bseauac  w*  fallsd  to  recognise 
that  basic  fact  in  our  still  new  industrial 
scasMcay. 

It  Is  a  bumaniurun  thing  to  prorlds  for 
•W  poopls.     But  that  dooan't  bars  to  IM  eon. 
at  aU.    It  is  s  hard-botlod  nscssslty 


I 

I 
i 


on  tba  Industrial  managi I   sMs 

should  ba  thaokftiJ  that  labor  organization 
has  eooM  akMig  aa  a  great  many  of  them  ara. 
It  has  dooa  much  for  them,  as  for  all  of  ua. 
Tbsy  are  doing  nicely  We  owe  thsm  much, 
tou.    for    tbslr    siUU    and    know-bow.    But 


ir 


tbey  dldnt  do 
can't    keep    it 
tbam  seem  to 

Itiat  appears 
soma  in  tbe 
what  goea  on 
patslsta.  if  tbe 
continues  to  t>e 
labor    and 
labor  bosses,  it 
pubUcan  Party 
tlon  and  will 

That  would 
For  we  need  tw< 
check  on  one 
our  treat  political 
up.  and  that  la 


It  all  themaelTea  and   they 

I  olng    themselves.     Some    of 

tbink  so. 

to  be  the  attitude,   too,  of 

Re{}ublican  Party.  Judging  from 

Congress,     if  that  attitude 

^jective  In  lalx>r  legislation 

to  punish  something  called 

Iccendary    Frankenstein 

ma  be  forecast  that  the  Re- 

lever  will  win  another  elec- 

bway. 

the  tragedy  of  our  times. 

healthy  political  parties  to 

a^iother.     That  was  the  way 

democracy  has  been  built 

Lhe  only  way  it  can  survivs. 
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BIrs.  Harrictte  Harper  Honored  by  Medkal 
Society  of  tne  State  of  Pennsyivania 


HON.  lYOR  D.  FENTON 


PENNSTLV/UIIA 

W  THE  HOU£  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurslay.  May  12,  1949 

Mr.  FENTOI  f.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  sense  of  pr  de  that  I  join  with  my 
home-town  ne  ghbors  and  fellow  citizens 
of  Mahanoy  C  ty.  Pa.,  in  congratulating 
a  fine  America  x  mother  on  attaining  her 
ninety-ninth  b  rthday  on  May  10. 

Mr.  Harrietti  ?  Harper  is  the  oldest  resi- 
dent of  my  community  and  for  years  I 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  being  her 
per.<:onal  phy.si:ian. 

In  addition  o  having  reached  the  re- 
markable age  Df  99  years.  Mrs.  Harper 
ha.«  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  for  the  wonderful  re- 
covery she  maile  3  years  ago  when  she 
fractured  her  thigh.  On  her  birthday 
Mrs.  Harper  w  is  presented  by  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  he  State  of  Pennsylvania 
with  a  plaque  "in  recognition  of  one 
whose  life  spar  exemplifies  healthful  liv- 
ing." I  was  t>  I  have  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting the  p  aque  but  was  unable  to 
be  present  because  of  our  legislative 
program. 

I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and  the 
Congress  Join  ^irith  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  grand  liidy  and  wl.shing  her  con- 
tinued good  h<alth  and  happiness. 

An  article  a  ipearlng  In  the  Mahanoy 
City  Record-A  nerliran.  In  reporting  the 
epocliaJ  occa5i<Q.  reads  as  follows: 
The  STAn  Mco  cal  floctmr   PisarirTa  Ifaa. 

tUMfwm  With  I  iaqve  an  a  HrtciAL  HuMoa 

Mrs  Harrlette  larper.  W.  of  613  Bast  Centra 
Street,  Mahanoy  city's  oldest  resident,  who 
mads  medical  h  story  when  sbs  completely 
rseoversd  from  i  broken  hip  which  she  suf- 
ferad  in  a  fall  On  wn  steps  at  her  home  when 
she  was  M  year  i  old,  was  honored  by  ths 
Medical  Socisty  <  f  ths  8Uts  of  Pennsylvania 
today— bsr  ninsty-ninth  birthday— by  ths 
pressntation  of  i  bandsoms  plaque. 

Tbs  plaque.  «  hlch  sUtsd.  "Tbs  Medical 
Boatoty  of  Perusylvania  extends  greetings 
and  fciicttatloni  to  Mra.  HarnetU  Harper, 
boru  May  10. 186( ,  In  rscognlUon  of  one  whose 
Ufa  span  azempl:  Qss  baaithful  living— 1948." 
Is  Binned  by  Gils<  m  CoUy  Bngei,  M.  D.,  prcai- 
dent  of  the  suu  afKlety;  Walter  Donnldaon. 
M.    D..    aecretar;  -uaasursr.    and    Hugh    M. 


MUler.  M.  D..  trustee  and  counselor.  Tbs 
formal  presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  William 
Leach,  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Locust  Moun- 
tain State  H(.«pitai.  who  graciously  expressed 
the  pride  the  physicians  of  the  State  leel  lu 
Mrs.  Harper's  rem&rkable  recovery. 

Also  present  tor  the  presentation  and  ex- 
tending brief  congratulatory  remarks  were 
Dr.  Charles  Hogan.  Pottsville.  trustee  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  and  the  offlclal  repre- 
sentative of  that  body:  Df-  Kenneth  Don- 
nelly, president  of  the  Mahanoy  City  Medical 
S«xlety;  Dr.  John  Burke.  Shenandoah:  Dr. 
C.  S.  Biirke,  Dr.  George  Ricchiutl.  and  Dr. 
William  A.  Van  Saun,  of  the  local  medical 
society. 

Mrs.  Harper  replied  to  the  presentation 
speech  alertly  and  wittily,  summing  up  the 
reason  for  her  longevity  in  a  sentence  that 
may  well  be  regarded  as  her  philosophy  of 
life  (and  a  worthy  one  for  all  to  follow)  :  "I 
am  satisfied  with  what  I  have  and  ain't  wor- 
ried at>out  what  I  haven't  got." 

Witnessing  the  ceremony  were  Mrs.  Har- 
per's daughter.  Mrs.  Hattle  Stride,  who  re- 
sides with  her  mother:  her  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Harper,  and 
Mr.  and  Mra.  John  L.  Goepfert,  neighlMrs  and 
close  friends  of  the  Harjjcr  family.  Photos  of 
the  presentation  were  taken  by  Maurlcs 
Pedrlanl. 

Deluged  with  cards  and  other  greetings  to- 
(•ay.  Mrs.  Harper  also  received  a  telegram 
from  Congressman  Ivor  D.  Penton  e.Tpress- 
Ing  warm  personal  greetings  and  stating  that 
the  record  of  her  remarkable  recovery  Is  to  bs 
inserted  into  the  Concrbssiowal  Record. 

STORY    BEHIND    PRESENTATION 

Mrs.  Harpers  daughter,  Mrs.  Hattle  Stride, 
of  the  East  Centre  Street  address,  received 
notilicatlon  last  December  from  Leo  E.  Brown, 
Harrisburg,  executive  assistant  of  the  society, 
that  the  plaque  presentation  would  be  made 
on  the  former's  ninety-ninth  birthday. 

The  society  last  year,  which  was  its  cen- 
tennial, after  requesting  the  names  of  cente- 
nariaoa  residing  in  the  State,  inaugurated 
a  custom  of  recognizing  persons  reaching 
their  one-hundredth  birthday.  Mrs.  Stride 
saw  a  request  of  the  society  published  in 
the  Record -American  and  communicated 
with  Its  offlcers  informing  them  of  the  re- 
markable recovery  of  her  mother  from  her 
Injuries  at  her  advanced  age.  The  fact  that 
ths  bone  had  knit  and  she  is  able  to  be 
about  again  led  the  society  to  make  specisi 
recognition  of  ths  fact  on  her  ninety-ninth 
birthday. 

In  ths  latter  informing  Mrs.  Stride  of  the 
honor  to  bs  paid  Mrs.  Harper.  Dr.  Brown 
stated:  "1  am  convinced  that  your  mother 
certainly  must  be  a  perfect  example  of 
healthful  living  to  have  been  able  to  reach 
ths  ags  of  08  snd  under  ths  circumstances, 
she  U  an  excellent  example  of  the  progress 
which  hss  been  mads  in  medicsl  science  due 
to  her  compists  rscovery  from  a  broken 
blp." 

AfUr  stating  that  it  would  be  Imposaibls 
for  ths  society  to  present  Mrs.  Harper  with 
s  plaque  in  time  for  last  Christmas,  hs  wrote: 
"Ws  ars  notifying  ths  Schuylkill  County 
Msdlcai  Society  and  wUi  rsquest  that  they 
maks  this  pressnutiun  on  your  mother's 
nlnety-uinth  birthday.  Shs  will  bs  ths  flrst 
Individual  under  100  years  to  have  received 
this  plaque.  However.  In  view  of  her  re- 
markable health  and  recovery,  we  feel  she  is 
Justly  qualified." 

The  pressnutlon  of  ths  plaque  culminated 
Mrs.  Harper's  ninety-ninth  birthday  cele- 
bration which  conunenced  Sunday,  Mother's 
Day,  with  a  family  dinner. 

That  the  aged  lady  may  continue  to  know 
hsalth  and  happiness  for  a  long  time  to  come 
is  the  sincere  wish  of  her  legion  of  friends 
nmong  whom  the  Record -American  is  happy 
to  be  numbered. 
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Amphibious    Operations    Represent   True 
Unification  of  Our  Military  Services 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  many  Members  of 
the  House  were  privileged  to  observe 
Marine  Corps  exercises  at  the  Marine 
base  in  Quantico,  Va.  It  was  a  thrilling 
and  interesting  demonstration  of  the 
skill  of  the  Marines  in  carrying  out  the 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  ship-to- 
shore  landing  operation. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  far  greater  sig- 
nificance was  the  demonstration  of  one 
phase  of  an  amphibious  operation  where- 
in the  various  branches  of  our  armed 
forces  are  coordinated  and  unified  into 
one  entity,  packing  the  maximum  strik- 
ing power  at  any  given  point. 

An  amphibious  operation  represents 
real  unification,  the  only  kind  that 
counts  in  terms  of  security  to  our  Na- 
tion. Unification  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  big  stick  and  head  cracking 
in  our  National  Military  Establishments 
may  be  spectacular,  but  they  will  not 
win  wars.  War  was  won  in  1945 — and 
will  be  won  in  the  future — by  the  type 
of  unification  achieved  in  the  adiphibi- 
ous  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  something  about 
amphibious  operations.  I  participated 
in  21  of  them  In  the  southwest  Pacific. 
I  was  a  naval  officer,  but  these  21  op- 
erations were  commanded  by  an  Army 
oflacer.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  We 
had  unification  out  there  in  the  Pacific. 
Those  of  my  colleagues  who  served  in 
the  European  and  Mediterranean  thea- 
ters will  undoubtedly  agree  that  In  the 
amphibious  operations  at  Normandy,  Sa- 
lerno, North  Africa.  Sicily,  and  southern 
Prance,  we  also  had  unification.  The 
field  commanders — the  men  who  were 
charged  with  winning  the  war — achieved 
a  real  unification — and  did  it  without 
any  head  cracking  in  Wa.shlngton. 

On  Monday,  at  Quantico.  we  observed 
Just  one  phase  of  an  amphibious  oper- 
ation, that  phase  performed  by  the  actual 
combat  troops.  In  this  particular  case 
It  was  the  marines  who  made  the  demon- 
stration. But  a  8ucce<:.sful  amphibious 
operation  is  not  Just  United  States  Ma- 
rines, it  Is  not  Just  the  United  States 
Army,  it  is  not  Just  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  It  is  not  Just  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  It  Is  the  combination  and 
coordination  of  each  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice, with  each  branch  bringing  to  the 
operation  the  particular  skill  for  which  it 
has  trained  and  in  which  it  is  most  pro- 
ficient. It  is  the  assembly  of  a  large 
group  of  specialists,  each  of  whom  per- 
forms his  own  particular  specialty  for  the 
t)eneflt  of  the  whole  operation. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  Pacific  war,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  was  closer  to  it  than 
to  the  European  war.  It  was  an  am- 
phibious war.  much  more  so  than  the 


European  war.  but  only  l>ecause  tlie 
Pacific  is  a  larger  ocean  than  the  Atlantic 
and  thus  more  landings  had  to  be  made. 
Both  were,  essentially,  amphibious  wars. 
In  both  cases  we  had  to  transport  men 
and  equipment  over  large  bodies  of  water 
and  put  them  ashore  in  the  face  of  enemy 
opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Pacific  we  achieved 
a  degree  of  coordination  almost  beyond 
imagination.  Why.  for  one  operation — 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa — we  had  every 
branch  of  our  own  armed  forces,  plus  a 
task  force  of  the  British  Fleet.  Various 
elements  of  this  force  staged  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles  apart.  Air  units 
were  based  as  far  apart  as  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Marianas,  and  China.  The 
whole  was  coordinated,  and  when  the 
actual  attack  got  underway,  all  of  these 
elements  moved  Into  place  and  per- 
formed its  Job  as  if  the  whole  force  had 
rehearsed  together  many,  many  times. 
Yet,  the  Army  troops  were  staged  at 
Leyte  and  the  marines  were  staged  at 
Saipan.  They  went  ashore  side  by  side. 
They  met  for  the  first  time  as  they 
stormed  the  beaches. 

The  United  States  plan  for  the  capture 
of  Okinawa  gave  each  service  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fully  demonstrate  its  effective- 
ness in  modern  war.  To  the  B-29's,  car- 
rier aircraft,  and  the  submarines  were 
given  the  task  of  strategically  separating 
Okinawa  from  the  main  islands  of  Japan. 
For  the  B-29's  this  meant,  largely,  the 
continuation  of  their  strategic  bombing 
campaign  against  military  and  industrial 
targets  on  Honshu.  They  fiew  one  mis- 
sion against  Kjoishu.  bombing  Kamikaze 
air  installations.  For  the  United  States 
submarines  it  meant  continued  patrol  of 
the  sea  lanes  between  Okinawa  and  the 
home  islands.  For  the  carrier-based 
planes  it  meant  alert  patrols  on  the  look- 
out for  enemy  aircraft  and  for  enemy 
ships  getting  through  the  blockade,  plus 
a  number  of  raids  against  the  Kamikaze 
bases. 

The  guns  of  the  fleet  were  given  the 
Job  of  destroying  shore  defenses  and  pro- 
viding cover  for  the  minesweepers  and 
underwater  demolition  teams.  The  fleet 
had  to  protect  against  enemy  air  attack 
and  directly  support  the  troops  on  the 
beachhead  until  the  campaign  was  con- 
cluded. 

The  amphibious  force  had  the  mission 
of  destroying  local  opposition  and  to 
make  It  possible  to  land  the  Tenth  Army, 
which  was  composed  of  Marine  and  Army 
divisions. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  the 
elements  making  up  this  great  striking 
force  came  from  points  scattered 
throughout  the  far  Pacific  and  Asia. 
Reconnaissance  planes  under  General 
Wedemeyer  in  China  had  to  t>e  coor- 
dinated with  General  MacArthur's  search 
planes  In  the  Philippines.  Forces  were 
mounted  In  the  Marianas,  Leyte,  Guadal- 
canal. Ullthl,  and  Esplritu  Santo.  The 
northern  attack  force  sortled  from 
Guadalcanal  on  March  8  and  the  south- 
em  attack  force  left  Leyte  on  March  21. 
Both  were  ready  on  Love  Day.  April  1. 
One  task  force  assembled  at  Guadal- 
canal, another  at  Espiritu  Santo.  Com- 
bat ships  generally  were  all  prepared  and 


replenished  at  Ullthl.    The  British  Fleet 
assembled  at  Ulithi. 

This  operation  drew  from  the  Central 
Paciflc  Force  under  command  of  Ad- 
miral Chester  W.  Nimitz  and  the  South- 
west Pacific  Force  under  command  of 
Gten.  Douglas  MacArthur.  It  was  a  real 
unification,  but  no  more  of  a  unification 
and  coordination  of  effort  than  had  been 
achieved  many  times  before. 

Let  me  discuss,  briefiy,  one  other  am- 
phibious operation — the  invasion  and 
capture  of  Iwo  JIma.  Prom  standpoint 
of  services  participating,  this  Is  not  such 
a  good  example  of  coordination  as 
Okinawa,  but  tbe  principle  was  the  same 
and  It  represents  still  another  phase  of 
coordinated  effort. 

Iwo  Jima  was  not  originally  scheduled 
for  attack  and  capture.  The  decision  to 
take  it  was  reached  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  order  to  facilitate  the  strategic 
bombing  effort  of  the  Twentieth  Air 
Force — the  B-29's  operating  from  the 
Marianas.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here, 
also,  that  the  various  operations  in  the 
Pacific  were  decided  upon  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  here  In  Washington. 
They  then  sent  Admiral  Nimitz  or  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  orders  to  take  this  or 
that  spot.  The  planning  and  every- 
thing else  In  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion was  handled  by  the  area  command. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  Iwo  Jima. 

The  B-29's  were  based  on  the  Marl- 
anas.  This  was  done  because  the  long 
haul  from  bases  In  India — from  whence 
they  made  their  first  attacks — was  too 
great  to  reach  the  Japanese  home 
islands.  They  were  under  the  direct  op- 
erational command  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  which  sometimes  maae  unified 
area  command  difficult,  but  not  too  dif- 
ficult, for  the  Twentieth  Air  Force  was 
never  asked  to  fly  In  tactical  support  of 
any  other  group.  In  the  Okinawa  op- 
eration, as  already  mentioned,  they  were 
diverted  briefiy  from  their  basic  pattern 
of  strategic  bombing  of  cities  on  the 
main  Island  of  Honshu  to  take  a  crack  at 
the  Kamikaze  bases  on  Kyushu,  but  this 
was  essentially  a  strategic  mission. 

The  B-29's  came  to  the  Marianas  In 
October  1944,  and,  after  a  month  of  prac- 
tice runs  against  Iwo  Jima,  111  Super- 
forts  hit  an  aircraft  engine  plant  on  Hon- 
shu. Thereafter  they  made  from  five  to 
six  attacks  against  the  Japanese  home 
Islands  a  month. 

The  Japanese  did  not  take  these  raids 
lying  down.  Flak  was  extremely  heavy, 
and  kept  tbe  B-29's  at  an  Inaccurate 
30,000  feet  altitude.  Fighter  opposition 
was  fierce.  The  Twentieth  were  sorelj 
in  need  of  fighter  protection,  which  could 
not  be  given  from  the  Marianas. 

Iwo  Jima  was  the  key  to  the  problem. 
From  this  island  enemy  interceptors  flew. 
Moreover  its  radar  station  gave  Honsbtt 
ample  warning  every  time  the  big  t)orab- 
ers  were  headed  toward  Japan.  The 
Japanese  were  using  the  Island  to  stage 
counter  air  attacks  against  the  B-29 
bases  in  the  Marianas.  Iwo  had  to  be 
taken,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  so  ordered. 
It  had  to  t>e  taken  quickly,  for  Okinawa 
was  being  planned. 

In  this  operation  coordinated  effort  waa 
again  observed.    Task  Force  58  and  the 
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B-28's  hit  selects  targets  on  Honshu 
Just  before  D-day  at  Iwo.  The  B-29's 
continued  coordinated  raids  on  the  home 
Island  of  Japan,  as  Task  Force  bS  with- 
drew to  directly  support  the  Iwo  opera- 
Uon. 

Consider.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  size  of  the 
naval  force  involved  in  the  Iwo  Jima  op- 
eration. In  addition  to  Task  Force  58. 
commanded  by  the  late.  (Treat  Vice  Adm. 
A.  MitKcher.  Admiral  Raymond  A. 
?'s  Fifth  Fleet  included  the  fol- 
lowing element «:  transport  and  landing 
ships,  with  the  protecting  screen  of  de- 
stroyers: antisubmarine  warfare  forces 
of  escort  carriers  and  destroyer  escorts; 
th«  logistic  support  group,  compased  of 
fleet  oilers,  ammunition  ships,  replace- 
ment transport  CVE  s.  escort  CVEs.  gen- 
eral store  ships,  aviation  supply  ships, 
towing  and  salvage  ships  and  its  own 
screen  of  destroyers  and  destroyer  es- 
corts: search  and  reconnaissance  groups 
of  seaplanes  and  long-range  shore- 
based  aircraft:  a  service  force  at  Ulithl. 
which  could  service  the  fleet  just  the 
same  as  a  St  ate -side  navy  yard,  and 
finally  the  amphibious  force,  which  in- 
cluded the  landing  force  of  marines. 

Nine  hundred  ships  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  men  were  diverted  in  an 
operation  designed  solely  to  facilitate  the 
Twentieth  Air  Force  in  its  strategic  cam- 
paign agaln.«:t  Tokyo  and  the  Japanese 
home  islands  That,  Mr  Speaker,  was 
real  coordination  and  unification. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  important  was 
the  Iwo  Jima  operation?  The  answer  Is 
found  In  the  following  quotation  taken 
from  the  final  Issue  of  Impact,  an  ofBclal 
publication  devoted  to  the  part  played  by 
the  Air  Force  In  the  war  against  Japan : 

To  everj  B-29  crew  who  flew  to  Japan  aXt«r 
March  1945.  the  fact  that  Iwo  Jima  had  be- 
eotn*  •  United  State*  tMse  wu  a  cause  for 
thankaglTtng  Iwo  la  lea*  than  5  miles  long, 
a  very  lltUe  Island  But  never  did  so  IHUe 
mmuB.  so  much  to  so  many.  Located  about 
nUdwmy  between  Guam  and  Japan.  Iwo 
toroka  tha  iong  stretch.  Ixjth  going  and  eom- 
tof.  If  you  had  engine  trouble,  you  held 
out  for  Iwo  If  you  were  shot  up  over  Japan 
and  had  wounded  aboard,  you  held  out  for 
Iwo.  If  the  weather  was  too  rough,  you  held 
out  (or  Iwo.  rormatlons  assembled  over  Iwo, 
and  gassed  up  at  Iwo  for  extra  long  mlaalons. 
II  you  n— dad  flghtar  aaeort.  it  usually  came 
frcoi  Iwo.  U  you  had  to  tfHch  or  baU  out 
youkoaw  that  air-aaa  raacua  uniu  war*  sant 
tram  Iwo.  Xren  If  you  never  xiscd  Iwo  as  an 
faMTflaocy  baac.  it  was  a  psychological  bene- 
flt.    It  was  tbcre  to  fall  t>ack  on. 


alrcr  ift 


That.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  a  real  result  of 
the  kind  of  unification  and  coordination 
we  bad  in  the  Pacific,  spoken  eloquently 
by  those  who  benefited  directly  there- 
from. 

Permit  me  to  swphastee  the  lesson  of 
this  brief  discuss  Ion  of  ampmbious  oper- 
ations. Never  throughout  the  campaign 
was  one  service,  or  one  speciAllst,  called 
upon  to  perform  other  than  his  basic 
mission.  Navy  and  marine  carrier-based 
air  provided  tactical  support  to  the  am- 
phibious landings.  Shore-based  air  took 
over  the  tactical  support  as  rapidly  as 
fadJiUes  were  made  available.  At  Oki- 
nawa it  required  6  weeks  to  do  this  Job. 
for  the  first  shore-based  Uctical  air  ar- 
rived on  May  12.    Long-ranged,  shore- 


based 

sance  missldns 
tegic  bombing 
called  upon 
and  Marine 
face  craft 
bombardment 
performed 
sance  and 

Each 
Its  own 
called  upon 
the  whole 
to  utilize 
able  It  to 
best  possible 

That  Is 
when  I  say 
operations 
Pacific 
military 
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fiew    either    reconnals- 

or  continued  to  fly  stra- 

missions,  but  were  never 

for  tactical  support.    Army 

troops  fought  ashore.    Sur- 

p^rformed  their  screening  and 

missions.       Submarines 

ttieir  missions  of  reconnais- 

trol  of  shipping  lanes. 

service  brought  to  the  operation 

particular  specialty.    Each  was 

to  provide  its  specialty  to 

Each  was  expected 

weapons  which  would  en- 

I^rform  its  specialty  in  the 

manner. 

T*hat  I  mean.  Mr.   Speaker. 

that  the  art  of  amphibious 

V  hether  in  the  Atlantic  or  the 

repri  sents  true  unification  of  our 
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or  eratlon. 


sen  ices. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  XNTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  COHNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOkJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thv  rsday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  SADL  ^K.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  not 
necessarily  t  een  a  pleasant  duty  to  me  to 
make  interir »  reports  to  the  House  about 
the  growing  unemployment  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the 


consequent 
benefits.    It 


House  that  I 
from  the  S 
Connecticut 
claims  have 


claims    for    unemployment 
is,  however,  most  pleasant 


for  me  to  ijeport  this  morning  to  the 
have  Just  received  a  release 
ate  Labor  Department  of 
indicating  that  Jobless 
Ideclined  by  1.500. 
The  nimibfr  of  Jobless  claims  declined 
to  74,450  dmlng  the  week  of  May  2  to  7 
from  75.973  for  the  previous  week.  I 
hope  this  downward  trend  in  the  num- 
bers of  thosei  filing  unemployment  bene- 
fit claims  ard  the  entire  number  of  all 


unemployed 
land,  and  th< 


Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  mention  further 


that  in  spite 
only   74.450 


of  the  fact  there  are  now 
people  seeking  unemploy- 
ment benefit »  in  Connecticut,  this  does 
not  necessari  y  mean  there  are  only  that 
many  imemjiloyed.  The  Governor,  on 
Tuesday,  am  oimced  there  are  some  95.- 
000  unemplo:  ed  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speak<  r,  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  Editorial  from  the  Hartford 
oldest  newspaper  of  con- 
cation  in  America,  as  fol- 


Courant.  th€ 
tinuous  publ 
lows: 


nWEH  PLOTlCXirT 


In     retrospect 
Hoover  needed 
istlcians 
supplied.     As 
Department  ol 
port  on  the 
000  persons  u 
corroborated 
Robert  C 
security.     But 
the  statistics 
woadsrfui 


in  Connecticut,  New  Eng- 
Nauon  will  continue. 


STATisnca 
what     former     President 
most  was  a  good  set  of  stat- 
Th^t    deficiency    has    now    been 
I  result  we  ars  told  by   the 
Commerce  in  their  latest  re- 
lator force  that  there  are  S.I87,- 
uemployed.     These  figures  are 
n    the    latest    statement    of 
Ooolwln.  director  of  employment 
when  you  start  to  break  down 
:  t)u  run  into  some  weird  and 
Jabtierwocky. 


go^  Fmmental 


Por  example,  there  seems  to  be  a  dllTerence 
between  being  unemployed  and  not  worliing. 
Although  there  are  3,1(J7.000  frankly  unem- 
ployed the  Department  of  Commerce  blithely 
explains  that  there  Is  an  additional  1,816.000 
with  a  Job  but  not  at  work.  Presumably 
these  also  are  people  who  are  laid  off  but,  like 
Micawber,  hope  something  will  turn  up  In 
the  near  future.  Added  to  the  unemployed 
and  those  who  are  not  working  is  another 
group  of  3.301.000  who  are  working  from  1 
to  14  hours  a  week.  How  many  of  this  group 
are  working  1  hcur  and  how  many  14  is 
not  explained.  There  Is  still  another  group 
of  7,797.000  who  are  working  from  15  to  34 
hours  a  week. 

While  the  administration  gives  out  the  In- 
formation that  there  are  some  3,000,000  un- 
employed, it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  actually 
more  than  14.000.000  now  working  less  than 
a  standard  workweek.  More  than  7,000.000 
of  this  group  are  either  totally  unemployed, 
not  working,  or  working  less  than  14  hours 
a  week. 

To  put  it  another  way,  of  the  total  civilian 
labor  force  of  more  than  60.000.000  only  a 
little  more  than  45,000,000  are  working  a 
standard  workweek  of  35  hours  or  more. 
Understandably  the  administration  Is  anx- 
ious not  to  create  a  psychology  of  fear  by 
stressing  unemployment  figures.  Here  In 
Connecticut  it  is  no  secret  that  Lat>or  Com- 
missioner John  J.  Egan  created  mild  con- 
sternation in  local  democratic  circles  by  pre- 
dicting widespread  unemployment  a  few 
months  back.  Since  then  Mr.  Bgan  has  for 
some  reason  or  other  refrained  from  making 
further  forecasts. 

But  none  of  these  factors  is  sufficient  to 
Justify  the  statistical  casustry  that  foists 
on  the  American  people  the  idea  that  there 
are  only  3.000,000  now  unemployecT.  Let's 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  unemployment  haa 
been  a  democratic  alt>atros8  and  that  only 
a  war  and  a  feverish  postwar  economy  un- 
loosed It  from  democratic  necks.  It  will 
not  be  wished  away  by  coining  euphemisms 
nor  concocting  phony  statistics. 


Tyrant  SUte  or  Welfare  SUte:  It's  the 
Same  End 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12,  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  comment 
by  E.  T.  Leech,  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
of  May  8,  1949: 

TraAHT  Stati  ob  WEi.rAax  Statx:  Its  thi 
Samx  Emo 

(By  E.  T.  Leech) 
The  old  Idea  In  America  was  that  the  peo- 
ple run  and  support  the  government.  Now 
It  Is  in  conflict  with  a  new  and  world-wide 
idea  that  government  runs  and  supports  the 
people. 

That's  what  all  the  shooting  Is  alxjut. 
There  is  a  basic  clash  of  Ideas  raging  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

If  you  say  you  favor  the  old  American  idea, 
you  risk  being  branded  as  old-fashioned  and 
reactionary.  And  probably  you  will  be  called 
hard-hearted. 

Actually,  you  wont  be  old-fashioned— for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  American  Idea 
really    ignt    old.     Compared    to    the    other 


theory,  it  is  quite  new.  However,  the  mere 
matter  of  age  is  of  little  real  importance 
save  as  It  reveals  future  prospects  by  past 
experience. 

As  for  the  matter  of  being  hard-hearted, 
it  Is.  of  course,  difficult  to  oppose  things 
which  promise  well.  It  is  a  tempting  Idea  to 
think  that  the  state  can  make  everybody 
comfortable  and  secure,  well-educated  and 
healthy,  and  safe  against  old  age,  unemploy- 
ment, or  emergency.  Why  would  anybody 
oppose  such  a  system? 

IS    IT    POSSIBLE? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  nobody 
would — If  it  actually  could  exist.  The  only 
question  involves  whether  or  not  it  Is  possible. 

Every  government  claims,  and  always  has 
claimed,  that  It  Is  the  best  possible  govern- 
ment for  its  people.  There  have  been  thou- 
sands of  governments  over  the  long  course 
of  history — and  they  all  made  that  claim. 
At  least  99  percent  of  those  governments 
don't  exist  today,  or  else  they  have  been  so 
modified  as  to  be  completely  changed. 

Had  those  governments  been  as  good  for 
their  people  as  they  claimed  to  be,  more  of 
them  would  have  survived.  That  seems  to 
be  a  reasonable  assumption. 

Another  thing  to  remember  Is  that  at  least 
99  percent  of  those  governments  were  su- 
preme over  their  people.  That  is,  the  state 
controlled  the  people — Instead  of  the  f)eople 
controlling  the  state.  That  has  been  the 
customary  and  general  condition  since  man 
emerged  from  barbarism. 

If  it  had  been  a  good  system,  why  would 
mankind  have  suffered  so  much  under  it? 
Why  would  such  governments  constantly  fail 
and  disappear? 

azsuLT  or  rAiLtraxs 

The  American  system  grew  out  of  those 
failures.  It  was  founded  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  getting  away  from  state  control.  For 
the  first  time,  the  principle  that  the  indi- 
viduals are  supreme  over  the  state  not  only 
was  proclaimed  but  was  put  into  practice. 

Now  this  idea — less  than  two  centuries 
old — Is  again  In  conflict  with  the  other  Idea, 
which  is  at  least  10,000  years  old.  Yet,  for 
some  queer  reason,  the  ancient  system  Is 
being  hailed  as  something  new. 

The  only  real  change  Is  that  It  has  been 
dressed  out  In  high-sounding  and  appealing 
trappings.  It  is  to  be  a  welfare  state,  seek- 
ing only  security,  abundance,  health,  school- 
ing, and  contentment  for  its  people.  The 
people  are  to  subordinate  themselves  to  it. 
not  as  a  master,  but  as  a  benefactor.  It  Is 
a  new  application  of  the  old  end-Justlfies- 
the-means   Idea. 

There  is  one  supreme  obstacle:  The  state 
never  creates  anything.  It  doesn't  earn  a 
dollar.  It  can  give  only  what  It  takes  from 
others — either  from  Its  own  people,  or  other 
people,  or  from  both.  And  before  giving  any- 
thing back  It  must  deduct  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment— a  deduction  which  grows  In  pro- 
portion to  the  services  which  the  state 
attempts. 

America  doesn't  Intend  to  loot  any  other 
people.  Instead  of  taking  from  them,  it  Is 
giving  them  billions.  Therefore,  all  that 
Washington  can  give  away  must  be  take:, 
from  our  own  people  here  at  home. 

sosn  err  morx 

Many   will   get   more   than   they   give — at 

least  for  a  while.    That's  the  chief  bait.    But 

•those  who  do  most  of  the   producing  and 

create  most  of  the  wealth  will  get  less  than 

they  give — far  less  In  many  cases. 

The  big  question  Is  how  much  the  state 
can  take  from  this  producing  group  before 
it  dries  them  up.  How  much  can  they  be 
forced  to  give  before  they  switch  sides — that 
la,  start  giving  less  than  they  receive?  If 
enough  of  them  are  dried  up  and  switch 
sides,  then  government  collapses. 


But  before  any  government  coUapaea  it 
always  tries  to  save  Itself  by  forcing  the 
people  to  follow  Its  plans.  It  tries  to  make 
them  produce  under  government  orders. 

And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
government  started  out  to  be  a  welfare  stata 
or  a  tyrant  state — a  benefactor  or  a  master. 
Liberty  goes  down  the  same  old  drain  into 
which  it  has  flowed  time  and  time  before. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1949 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Licking  Weekly,  Newark,  Ohio,  of 
May  8,  1949: 

Oddities — Unxtsual  Items  Fbom  the  Con- 
ckessional  recoao,  the  woklo's  most 
Costlt  Publication 

(By  A.  Wade  Wells) 

Total  cost  of  the  Congressional  Recobd. 
1947-48  (the  last  complete  year) : 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  this  Infor- 
mation having  been  compiled  as  herein  set 
forth.  This  data  was  obtained  for  this  col- 
umnist through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  J. 
Habst  McGricob,  Member  of  Congress, 
through  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  who  contacted : 

Government  Printing  Offlqe. 

Public  Law  641,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Official  Register  of  the  United  States,  1948 

Report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  1947. 
pag«  4. 

Amount  paid  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  (for  printing  and  binding  of  Con- 
gressional   Recoko.    1947-48),    $1,338,323.30 

Salaries  of  Senators,  1948-49  (912,500  per 
annum  each),  $1,200,000. 

Salaries  of  Congressmen.  1948-49  ($12,500 
per  annum  each),   $5,482,500. 

Salaries  of  Chaplains.  Senate,  $2,520;  House 
of  Representatives,  $3,750. 

Salaries  of  Cabinet  members  at  $15,000 
each,  $135,000. 

Salaries  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  (the 
Chief  Justice.  $25,500;  each  of  the  eight  As- 
sociate  Justices,   $25,000),   $225,500. 

Pranked   mall.    1945-47    (latest   available) 
$921,277. 

Total.   $9,308,870.30. 

The  following  Information  Is  provided  on 
mailing  costs  of  the  Congressional  Record 
The  statistics  cover  the  second  session  oJ 
the  Eightieth  Congress  for  the  period  from 
January  to  December  1948  and  Including  the 
Appendix  printed  January  10,   1949: 

Mailing  machine  (equipment  and  person- 
nel), $21,482.23. 

Hand  mailing,  $15,831.20. 

Residence  delivery  by  truck  (513  cople: 
dally),   $5,660.08. 

Total.  $42,973.51. 

The  entire  cost  of  1,700  sales  copies  Is  paid 
for  by  the  subscriber,  but  Post  Office  charge* 
for  this  class  of  maU  are  at  the  rate  of  2 
cents  per  copy.  In  addition  to  the  costs 
tabulated  above.  It  costs  10.36  cents  to  cut 
and  file  each  stencil  for  the  32,000  copies 
which  are  mailed,  53  cents  per  thousand  foi 
addressing  wrappers,  an  indeterminate 
amount  for  maintaining  chan^^^  %t  the  10.36 
cent  rate,  and  an  approximate  50  cents  per 
thousand  for  wrappers.  The  2-cents-a-copy 
Post  Office  rate  applies  to  maU  of  this  class. 


The  daily  press  rim  of  the  Record  Is  42,500 
copies  and  the  quantities  not  represented  in 
the  above  figures  are  bulk  deliveries  to  the 
Capitol. 


The  Salesman  and  the  Politician 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  William  Benton, 
publisher  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
and  chairman  of  the  Muzak  Corp.,  before 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York, 
April  19.  1949. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Benton's  address  is 
The  Salesman  and  the  Politician.  As  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  In 
charge  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Benton  won  many  friends  in 
the  Congress  for  his  valuable  service  to 
the  country  in  connection  with  UNESCO. 

His  address  will  be  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  Members  of  Congress,  for 
whom  he  expressed  keen  sympathy,  un- 
derstanding, and  appreciation.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  said: 

I  would  tnist  our  United  States  destiny 
overwhelmingly  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Judged  by  Intelligence.  Integrity,  comp>etence, 
and  hard  work,  far  ahead  of  trusting  our 
country's  future  to  top  business  leadership. 

He  added: 

That  is  as  great  a  tribute  as  I  Itnow  how 
to  pay  to  a  group  of  men  who  are  so  fre- 
quently kicked  around,  abused,  misunder- 
stood, and  unappreciated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    SALESMAN    AND    THE    POtmCIAN 

Fellow  salesmen,  I'm  going  to  talk  briefly 
today  about  two  of  the  most  important — im- 
derrated  and  unappreciated — figures  of  our 
time,  the  salesmen  and  the  p>olitician.  Mr. 
Larsen  generously  spoke  of  me  In  both  roles, 
and  I  confess  gladly  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  both.  My  first  15  years  after  gradua- 
tion from  college  I  spent  as  a  salesman,  first 
with  the  National  Cash  Register  Co..  starting 
when  John  H.  Patterson  was  still  president  of 
the  company:  and  later  In  the  advertising 
business,  writing  advertisements  and  using 
the  techniques  of  advertising  for  salesman- 
ship. 

In  1936.  as  Mr.  Larson  told  you.  I  left  ad- 
vertising to  take  up  the  perils  of  education 
and  to  associate  with  a  great  university.  I 
then  unexpectedly  discovered  that  I  had  gone 
into  politics.  Those  of  you  who  know  much 
about  university  administration  I'm  sure  will 
not  correct  me  on  my  assertion  that  diirlng 
my  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  aa  well 
as  during  those  with  the  State  Department.  I 
have  been  a  politician. 

I  attest  to  those  of  you  who  may  doubt  it — 
that  salesmen  and  politicians  have  much  in 
common. 

But  they  do  have  some  big  differences. 
Take  for  example  the  advice  of  my  favorite 
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polttielan.  lfr«.  Clare  Lu<».  with  whom  Uz. 
Lanon  ta  perhaps  acquatnted.  to  my  favorite 
partner,     Mr.    Ctmmtr    Bowtaa     when     Mr. 
EciwlM  was  plMtnlBC  to  run  for  governor  In 
Connecticut  I  aaiL«<l  Mra.  Luce  whether  she 
wouldn't,  through  me.  relay  some  helpful  ad- 
vice, knowlnc  that  she  had  aom*  experience, 
at  leart  In  Talrfleld  County.    Mra.  Luce  gave 
me  five  precepta  on  how  to  be  elected,  which 
I  fortbwlth  relayed  to  Mr.  Bowl««.     Pnriu- 
nately  I  kept  a  copy  of  my  letter,  which  I  waa 
able  to  dl«  out  yesterday  and  thua  refresh 
myaeU  on  bar  five  rul«  for  the  candidate: 
1.  Kzplain  nothing. 
Deny  everything 
Demand  the  proof. 
Don't  llaten  to  It. 
And  attack  the  oppoaltion. 
Now.  if  you  think  theae  are  slightly  cynical 
rules.  maytM  that  a  because  you're  cot  trying 
to  be  elected  to  anything.     And  of  course 
Mra.  Luce  Un  t  trying  to  be  elected  to  any- 
thing cither. 

As  •  contrmst  to  theae  rule*  for  a  politician. 
I  ahall   try   to  give  you   my   Ideas   on   the 
qualiacatlona  for  a  specialty  salesman.    Per- 
haps these  will  only  show  you  how  great  the 
dltferencea  are  between  what  w«  want  In  the 
polltlciaus  we  elect  and  in  the  salesmen  we 
hire- 
Here   arc   four   suggested   criteria,   drawn 
from  my  own  ezper'^ncc.  for  the  Ideal  spe- 
cialty  salesman-  the   great   specialty   sales- 
man— the  man  we  want  to  hire: 
First,  he  must  be  homeless  and  childless, 
flaeond.  he  must  be  neurotic. 
l^lrd.  he  must  have  a  vile  who  demands 
■Mire  and  more  money,  and 

Vourth.  he  muat  have  the  gl&nds  of  an 
elephant.  Now  of  course  one  reason  that 
such  men  are  very  rare  Is  that  if  they  have 
the  glands  of  an  elephant,  they  are  not  likely 
to  b*  bcMMtan  and  childless. 

▼tncaBt  Wgglo  last  week  told  you  about  his 
first  day  as  a  salesman.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  was  here  told  ms  that  Mr.  Rlgglo  ex- 
plained how  on  his  first  day  he  wasn't  able 
to  sell  anything,  but  that  he  went  home  his 
first  night  and  sat  up  till  3  o'clock  In  the 
nMrnlng.  and  practiced  In  front  of  a  mirror 
and  BUMtsrsd  his  product,  and  the  next  day 
went  out  and  made  30  sales.  And  Mr  Rtgglos 
moral  was.  "Know  yoxir  product." 

The  Kncyclopedia  Britannlca.  whlcii  Is  my 
favorite  rsMllng  matter,  as  of  course.  I  need 
not  asBurs  you — in  fact.  I  like  to  broa-;^ 
tfaroogh  these  34  volumes  while  rshMrtng  tc 
tta*  soft  strains  of  Muzak— the  encffdopsdls 
says  much  the  same  thing  as  did  Mr.  Riggio 
In  Its  article  on  salesmanship,  it  uses  some- 
what longer  words  than  Mr.  Riggio 's.  Here 
they  are:  "No  amount  of  verbal  plausibility 
or  dlatectlc  brlUlance."  says  the  Britannlca. 
"can  coaBpcnaats  for  lack  of  precise  and  com- 
plete kaowl«dgc  of  whatever  one  is  selling 
Tliis  Is  one  of  the  ABC's  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bntaiuxlca  and  I  can  only  conclude  that  Mr 
w*ff*^  must  have  been  reading  his  Britannlca 
bafors  to*  cams  up  to  talk  to  you  last  week. 
Mr.  Rlgfloli  st<^  made  me  think  you  might 
be  interested  in  my  own  first  day  as  a  sales- 
man. Perhaps  because  It  differs  so  much 
from  Mr  Rlgglo's  experience.  Tes.  and  it 
dlllars  from  anything  I  Hod  In  the 
BrttanxUca. 
I  ap*nt  my  first  day  as  a  salesman  Icarn- 
Ing  how  to  keep  my  boss  out  of  JalL 

My  first  day  out  at  work  after  I  graduated 
CroB  coUage,  a  week  or  two  after,  was  devoted 
to  r— ding  a  little  book,  which  was  compul- 
sory reading  for  every  salesman  then  hired 
by  the  NCR.  I  sat  in  the  Utica  oOce,  re- 
spooalbls  for  Herkimer  and  Oneida  Coun- 
ties in  Nav  York,  and  studied  this  booklet 
oa  wiwt  not  to  do  as  a  salesman. 

Tbs  specialty  sales  BMiu«srs  her*  today 
vtU  ooncur  with  oa*  IkM  Jalui  H.  Pattsraon 
Is  tiks  grsot  iigsndsry  figure  of  specialty 
sdUBg.  And  I  suppose  no  man  in  .\mertcan 
business  ever  naore  earned  the  phrase  pinned 
on  him  by  his  eootamporaries  than  John  H. 
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The  reason  I  finally  left  the  cash  register 
company  was  that  they  wouldn't  send  me  to 
Dayton  to  their  special  training  school  be- 
cause they  said  I  was  too  young  and  they 
wouldn't  take  a  man  under  25  years  old. 
That's  how  I  happened  to  come  to  New  York 
and  beat  the  pavement  of  Madison  Avenue, 
until  I  got  a  Job  In  the  advertising-agency 
business. 

This  experience  I  had  in  cold  canvassing 
and  specialty  selling  gave  me  an  enormous 
advantage  over  many  of  my  competitors  In 
the  advertising  business  of  1922.  Too  few  cf 
them  had  had  this  specialty  selling  and  too 
many  of  them  spent  too  much  time  at  the 
typewriters  and  not  enough  time  in  the 
butcher  shops.  And  later  when  Chet  Bowles 
and  I  started  our  firm — I  think  Jay  Gould 
and  Bayard  Colgate,  two  of  our  old  clients 
who  are  sitting  here  at  the  head  table^  will 
agree  here — one  of  the  great  assets  we  had  as 
young  men  in  the  advertising  business  was 
our  willingness  to  get  out  Into  the  field, 
ride  Mr.  Gould's  Best  Foods  trucks,  and  travel 
out  in  the  field  with  Mr.  Colgate's  salesmen. 

I'm  sure  a  lot  of  you  read  the  recent  article 
in  Time  magazine  about  Paul  Hoffman,  who 
Is  today  helping  to  raise  salesmanship  to  the 
level  of  statesmanship.  He  is  the  man  of 
whom  we  can  all  be  most  proud  today.  This 
Time  article  said  that  for  many  years  the 
salesman,  rather  than  the  banker,  the  engi- 
neer, or  the  Industrialist,  has  been  the  typi- 
cal figure  of  American  free  enterprise.  Time 
says  the  Socialist  planner  In  Etirope  Is  only 
an  Inferior  substitute  for  the  American  sales- 
man. However  that  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  American  salesman  has 
been  the  prime  mover  in  the  United  States 
in  raising  the  American  standard  of  living. 
Our  salesmen  are  today  our  economy's  cata- 
lysts. They  are  as  much  pioneers  as  the 
scientists  and  the  Inventors.  Studies  show 
that  there  is  an  average  time  lag  of  30  years 
between  any  major  discovery  or  invention 
and  its  use  on  a  mass  scale,  and  only  the 
salesman  can  cut  down  that  lag. 

The  salesman,  of  course,  has  two  Jobs 
(apart  from  keeping  his  boss  out  of  Jail). 
First,  he  must  make  the  prospect  want  the 
product.  And  secondly,  he  must  persuade 
him  to  take  action. 

Our  sales  work  on  Britannlca  Is  largely 
an  example  of  this  second  function — to  get 
people  to  act  on  their  obvious  needs.  Al- 
most everybody  would  like  to  own  a  set  of 
the  Britannlca.  And  almost  everybody 
doesn't  want  to  do  anything  about  It.  and 
doesn't  want  to  buy  It. 

In  Muzak,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to 
stress  both  functions.  First,  we've  got  to 
convince  factory  managers  of  something  that 
is  novel  to  most  of  them — that  the  rii;ht  kind 
of  music  will  improve  employee  relations 
and  increase  output  without  added  strain 
After  doing  that  Job  we  then  have  the  second 
job  of  persuading  them  to  act. 

I  think  Mu7.ak  can  be  said  to  be  a  bxisines^ 
that  has  been  created  wholly  by  salesman- 
ship. There  wasn't  any  market  for  Muzak— 
no  latent  desire  for  Muzak  in  manufacturing 
plants — until  we  came  along  and  presented 
our  evidence  and  presented  our  story. 

And  similarly  the  third  of  the  ccmparies 
of  which  I  am  chairman  of  the  board.  Ency- 
clopedia Britannlca  Films,  is  almost  wholly 
the  result  of  the  salesmen's  efforts.  Schools 
I  think  change  more  slowly  than  any  other 
human  Institution,  and  they  never  would 
buy  motion  pictures  or  projectors  without 
the  constant  and  reiterated  pressure  of  the 
salesman. 

Unhappily,  this  word  "salesman"  Is  often 
used  to  connote  a  fast-talking,  smooth,  slick 
individual  who  Is  able  to  extract  from  a 
reluctant  buyer  too  much  money  for  an  In- 
ferior product.  I'd  like  to  hope  that  an 
organization  of  the  kind  assembled  here  to- 
day, of  top  sales  executives,  can  learn  to 
devote  Itself,  In  part,  to  making  clr.ar  to  the 
American   people   that   our  salesmen   are   a 


great  creative  force  In  American  production 
and  distribution,  and  that  the  great  sales- 
nian  is  the  one  who  not  only  knows  his 
product  but  who  knows  that  he  can  only 
prosper  as  his  product  serves  the  needs  of  his 
customers  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Men  such  as  my  friends,  Paul  Hoffman  and 
Roy  Larsen,  whom  you  heard  today:  Jay 
Gould,  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Larsen;  Harry 
Houghton,  who  was  introduced  to  you;  Sid- 
ney Weinberg,  up  here  (who  I  hope  won't 
mind  being  called  a  salesman;  111  have  to 
go  into  that  perhaps  a  little  bit  with  him 
later) — these  are  men  who  illustrate  the  high 
creative  standards  of  modem  American  sales- 
manship and  the  urge  it  provides  in  driving 
the  economy  forward. 

Now.  to  get  back  to  Hoffman  and  the 
politician.  If  you  read  the  story  in  Life 
magadne.  you  saw  Paul  Hoffman  quoted  as 
defining  salesmanship  to  some  of  his  Euro- 
pean associates  as  follows:  "Selling,"  said 
Mr.  Hoffman,  "is  the  process  of  transferring 
a  conviction  from  the  mind  of  the  seller  into 
the  mind  of  the  buyer."  The  Eviropeans 
thought  this  sounded  more  like  a  definition 
of  diplomacy  or  of  statesmanship.  Because 
surely  that  Is  th.e  great  problem  of  diplomacy 
and  the  great  problem  of  statesmanship,  and 
this  is  because  Paul  Hoffman  puts  the  em- 
phasis where  it  belongs,  wiiich  Is  on  the  word 
"conviction,"  and  this  word,  of  course,  leads 
immediately    right    into   politics. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  com- 
mercial salesmanship  as  selling  goods  or 
services.  The  politician — at  his  best — is  a 
salesman  of  ideas  snd  of  convictions.  Ben 
Tirr  is  a  salesman  of  ideas — even  if  you  don't 
like  them,  as  I  don't  some  of  them — and  so 
is  Scott  Lucas  a  salesman  of  ideas,  and  so 
are  others  who  succeed  in  the  environment 
of  politics,  and  particularly  in  Congress. 

When  I  left  Washington,  I  was  asked  by 
one  of  our  big  magazines  to  do  an  article  on 
what  I  thought  of  Congress.  I  said,  "I  don't 
think  you'd  want  me  to  do  the  article  be- 
cause the  title  to  my  article  would  be  'Why 
I  Like  Congress.'  " 

The  truth  is  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress— the  five  hundred-odd  Members  of 
Congress — are  the  finest  group  of  men  that 
I  have  ever  met  anywhere;  and  on  Integrity, 
intelligence,  hard  work,  they  rank  above  any 
group  of  men  with  whom  I've  ever  worked 
and,  lielleve  me,  I  know  the  business  com- 
munity pretty  well.  I  know  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, and  I  am  not  without  friends  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  I  would 
trust  o\ir  United  States  destiny  overwhelm- 
ingly to  the  Members  of  Congress,  Judged 
by  intelligence,  integrity,  competence,  and 
hard  work,  far  ahead  of  trusting  our  coun- 
try's future  to  the  top  biisiness  leadership 
as  represented  in  these  business  usocla- 
tlons.  That  is  as  great  a  tribute  as  I  know 
how  to  pay  to  a  group  of  men  who  are  so 
frequently  kicked  around,  and  abused,  mis- 
understood, and  unappreciated. 

(I'm  more  delighted  at  that  applause,  I 
think,  than  any  applause  I've  ever  listened 
to.) 

Now  suddenly  we  of  the  United  States  find 
ourselves  up  to  the  ears  in  world  politics  and 
these  500  men  who  are  supposed  to  know 
everything  about  the  farm  problem  and  the 
labor  problem  are  now  supposed  to  master 
and  learu  everything  about  world  politics. 
And  the  problems  of  our  United  States  in- 
ternational relations  are  suddenly  more  im- 
portant than  all  these  domestic  problems  in 
which  most  of  us  have  spent  our  lives,  in- 
cluding the  Members  of  Congress. 

Our  conunerclxU  salesmen,  directed  by  you 
men,  are  superb  as  merchandisers  of  goods 
and  services.  Our  politicians  are  not  bad  at 
all  as  salesmen  of  ideas  and  principles  on 
the  domestic  scene.  In  fact,  they've  got  to 
be  consistently  very  good  to  stay  In  ofllce. 
But  all  of  us  are  woefully  inexperienced  and 
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unorganiaed  when  It  comes  to  projecting 
ideas  and  principles  internationally.  And 
that  is  precisely  the  crux  of  today's  cold  war. 

Last  week  the  Herald  Tribune  quoted  a 
speech  by  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  world's  most 
eminent  living  historian,  who  has  charted 
the  rise  and  fall  of  21  civilizations.  Toynbee 
predicts  that  the  cold  war  will  not  develop 
into  a  shooting  war.  He  Ba3r8.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve the  Russians  will  attack  the  western 
world  In  that  way  because  I  don't  think 
they're  so  foolish  •  •  •"  Toynbee  con- 
tinues, "We  have  another  kind  of  war  which 
they  are  waging,  which  I  won't  say  they  in- 
vented. Perhaps  advertisers,"  says  To3rnbee, 
"people  who  invented  advertising,  invented 
this  kind  ot  war.  The  Russians  have  the 
propaganda  kind  of  war  which  they  are 
waging,  and  I  think  they  will  go  right  on 
waging  that  war.     •      •      •" 

I  think  this  is  a  very  illuminating  com- 
ment, coming  from  such  an  authority,  on 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today.  He  doesn't  mention  the  atomic 
t>omb  or  the  armed  forces.  He  centers  his 
interest  on  the  war  of  propaganda.  And  I 
agree  wlt^^ofessor  Toynbee's  implication 
that  the  sBSAnd  energy  of  the  Russians  as 
salesmen,^^aropagaadists — as  salesmen  of 
ideas — cajwp  a  far  greater  threat  than  the 
Red  army.  jU^ 

Now  let  us  get  it  very  clear  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  succeeding  in  this  propa- 
ganda war.  They  have  exploited  ideas, 
while  we  on  our  part,  thus  far,  have  largely 
neglected  ideas,  internationally. 

Congress  is  preparing  to  vote  between 
20  and  25  billions  for  various  forms  of 
military  and  economic  national  defense  this 
year.  At  the  same  time  it  is  preparing  to 
vote  one-fifth  of  I  percent  of  that  amount 
for  information  work  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  abroad — the  salesmanship  of 
ideas  and  of  convictions.  If  this  is  an 
ideological  war,  what  would  you,  as  sales 
executives,  thing  of  a  ratio  like  tiiat.  Would 
you  not  think  it  worth  while,  for  example, 
to  spend  1100.000.000  to  buUd  a  world-wide 
radio  network  that  could  lay  a  signal  into 
every  radio  receiver  In  the  world?  Yet  such 
an  idea,  as  obvious  as  It  Is.  today  has  no 
advocates  and  receives  no  leadership. 

It  Isnt  hard,  oddly  enough — of  course,  its 
easy  to  understand  why  this  la  true  against 
our  background — to  get  support  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  giant  aircraft  carrier  that  costs  far 
more  than  $100,000,000,  or  even  to  arouse 
Congress  to  an  extra  half  billion  for  niore 
airplanes  and  for  the  Air  Force.  But  where 
are  the  voices  demanding  that  we  provide 
ourselves  adequate  facilities  and  budgets  in 
this  war  of  ideas?  I  welcome  Senator  Plan- 
Dzss'  speech  of  last  Wednesday  when  he 
called  for  a  political  and  propaganda  offensive 
by  the  United  States  that  would  be  Imagina- 
tive but  not  unfriendly  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. It  is  my  conviction,  as  It  is  Senator 
FL.tNDESS',  that  the  problem  we  face  as  a 
country,  and  which  is  faced  by  our  political 
leaders,  la  not  so  dilfierent  from  the  problem 
faced  by  most  of  you  sales  executives  here 
today.  If  you  do  not  win  and  held  your  cus- 
tomers, you  go  bankrupt.  If  we  as  a  cotintry 
do  not  persuade  the  peoples  oi  the  world  to 
peaceful  policies  and  to  the  fact  that  our  aim 
is  a  peaceful  aim,  we  shall  face  the  cataclysm 
at  war.  We  must  persuade,  in  my  opinion,  or 
we  shall  perish. 

Thus  what  we  require,  far  more  than  we 
require  bombs  and  planes  and  battleships, 
is  a  high  level  of  political  salesmanship,  the 
salesmanship  of  ideas  projected  at  the  Inter- 
national level.  To  get  this,  even  to  ap- 
proach it,  we  miist  first  show  cur  people  and 
our  Congress  why  we  need  it.  Then  we  must 
get  them  to  act — to  provide  the  budget  and 
the  facilities. 

Perhaps  you  saw  yesterday  in  the  papers 
that  we  are  preparing  to  relinquish  cur 
radio  station  in  Berlin  for  lack  of  funds. 
Tet  at  the  same  time  a  keel  Is  being  laid  for 
an  airplane  carrier  to  cost  tl80,000,COO. 


Ill  conclude  by  saying  that  there  are 
more  sales  skills  in  this  room  today  than  in 
any  room  in  the  world  at  thia  moment.  I 
would  like  to  hope  that  this  group,  men 
such  as  you,  will  begin  to  apply  these  skills 
and  your  thoughts  to  these  new  problenu 
around  which  cu"  future  will  revolve  and 
will  apply  these  skills  not  only  to  raising  the 
standard  of  living,  but  to  raising  a  nobler 
standard:  a  standard  which  is  the  finest 
product  of  the  ages:  a  standard  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  civil  freedom,  and  political 
freedom. 


Dc<IicAtioii  to  Ecoaomy  Called  Sole  Aher- 
natiTc  to  Debt  Rue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  ocLAWAaa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Thursday,  May  12  (legislative  day  o1 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Dedication  to  Economy  Called 
Sole  Alternative  to  Debt  Rise,"  written  by 
Mark  Sullivan,  published  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  11,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DZSICATION   TO    ECOWOMT    CALLED    SOLE    ALTT«- 

MATivK  TO  D^rr  Rise — Maak  Sotj-ivai*  Sats 
Use  OF  TanxioNs  Instead  or  BnxioNs  Mat 
SPOTLIGHT  URirn)  States  Spemdino 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

I  do  not  know  If  It  is  the  first,  though  I 
tbmk  it  may  be,  and  if  so  it  is  an  interesting 
landmark.  I  refer  to  use  of  the  word  "tril- 
lion" in  a  statement  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  operations.  The  statement 
was  by  Senator  Habkt  F.  Btxs,  of  Virginia. 
He  said  the  national  debt  is  now  "a  quarter 
of  a  trillion  dollars."  That  way  of  putting 
it  Is  new  and  arresting.  The  customary  way 
is  to  say  $250,000,000,000,  or  exact  figures  dose 
to  that. 

Perhaps  Senator  Btbb  meant  to  be  arrest- 
ing. He  may  have  wished  to  make  the  coun- 
try trillion  conscious.  The  purpose  of  wak- 
ing us  to  a  danger  would  be  furthered  if  the 
press  and  radio  would  adopt  Senator  Btrd's 
new  word.  We  might  become  alarmed  about 
a  tnilKn-dollar  debt  before  the  actuality  of 
it  is  upon  us,  and  in  time  to  avert  it. 

There  was  much  to  do  when  the  word 
"billion"  first  came  into  the  Government's 
fiscal  operations  < about  a  phase  diCerent 
from  the  national  debt).  That  was  in  1910. 
when  for  the  first  time  the  yearly  approfxia- 
tlorto  of  a  Congress  exceeded  a  billion  dol- 
lars. The  phrase  "billion-dollar  Congress." 
leaping  conspicuously  into  headlines,  became 
current  and  important  in  public  discussion 
fc»-  a  considerable  time. 

thujom  as  a  wobo 

Trill  ion.  If  it  shotild  come,  will  be  an 
awkwardness  to  the  press.  As  spelled,  it  is 
only  one  letter  longer  th^n  the  familiar  bU- 
lion.  But  in  figures  It  contains^  three  mors 
zeros,  difficult  to  crowd  into  beadllxMa.  And 
It  is  seriously  doufctlul  if  the  eye  cf  a  reader 
can  take  in  at  a  glance  the  difference  be- 
tween the  9  aeros  in  a  billion  and  the  12 
in  a  trillion.  That  may  be  symbolic.  What 
the  eye  does  not  take  In,  the  mind  does  not 
grasp.  Sheer  inability  of  the  mind  to  com- 
prehend mo  y  be  a  reason  why  billions  could 
pass    mto    trillions    without    much    public 
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•vmxcncn  of  the  LO—tqwronM  or  the  resist- 
ance the  public  would  ttircly  nuilce  IX  tt  un- 
derstood fully. 

To  treat  the  uuMf  iw  of  trUUon  merely 
m»  an  Interellm  d«e«lo|iai«iit  would  be  to 
miea  tlM  wekmmttf  at  Benator  Bras'!  warn- 
ing. His  analysts  of  the  OoTemoM&t's  fiscal 
otersuons  has  s  thor  mghness  and  oootIdc- 
iBf  precision  which  make  It  an  ImpcitMrt 
document  of  our  time.  A  few  of  the  potats 
he  makes,  or  which  may  be  deduced  from  his 
analysis,  can  ba  stated  briefly: 

Uni«M  we  stop  the  trend,  the  expendttxires 
of  the  Padcral  Oorenunent  next  year  will  be 
larcer  than  tlUs  year,  and  larger  still  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  yet  larger  in  ensuing  years. 
*nkls  Is  made  certain  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  ipendlng  proposals  In  the  President's 
leflslative  program,  now  or  about  to  be  under 
consideration,  are  long-term  programs,  pro- 
wktt^  for  continuing  and  aspaadlng  ex- 
piBdttares  next  year  and  in  ensuing  years. 

Tot  meeting  increased  expenditures  by  the 
Government  next  year  and  the  foUovlng 
year,  there  are  theoretically  two  possible 
courses.  One  U  incraaae  of  taxaUon,  the 
largest  part  of  which  is  Cram  Incomes.  But 
Inrrimse  ara  now  declining.  Hardly  any  prac- 
tH^Hi*  rata  of  taxation  on  incomes  as  they 
now  stand  could  be  enough  to  meet  the  in- 
cisswirl  aapandltures  next  year  and  the  year 
ftdlowtng.  iinliM  the  expansion  of  these  ex- 
penditures U  arrsated. 

aavr  mat  co  up 
The  more  Ukely  a)temative  is  to  pay  the 
Increased  expenditures  by  borrowing,  which 
would  increase  the  national  debt.  Increase 
of  the  national  debt.  foUofWlng  17  years  of 
almost  continuous  increases,  snd  coming 
at  what  ought  to  be  s  period  of  peacetime 
prosperity,  would  undermine  faith  that  the 
Upward  trend  Is  likely  to  be  stopped  ever. 

The  present  volume  snd  p»ce  of  Govern- 
ment expendltxires  is  such  that  it  can  hardly 
except  by  Intense  dedication  to 
iy.  to  preventing  increase  in  the  na- 
tkmal  debt.    Such  dedication  Is  not  likely  to 
from  the  sdminlstratlon.     As  Senator 
says  tn  his  analysis.  "The  President's 
tn  Januarv  contains  some 
•     •     •     which  re- 
lagtelatlon  by  Congress."    This  was 
at  major  military  snd  foreign  com- 
Biltmenu.    Many  of  the  President's  propos- 
als open  up  eompletely  new  fields  of  spend- 

Dadkatlon  to  eeonony  oaa  come  only  from 
OoagrMs.  and  only  if  iliiUmHoti  by  Congress 
baa  tba  support  of  dedication  by  the  people. 
The  test  of  any  prop^asal  for  new  spending  Is 
not  absolute:  tt  Is  not  wbether  the  purpose 
of  the  new  speiKling  Is  desirable.  The  test 
la  comparatlTe.  whether  the  new  spending  Is 
■ifOra  dsilrabto  than  arrests  of  Izicreaae  In  the 
wsttnaal  dabi.  and  whatbcr  tba  new  spend- 
ing can  wait  until  Increase  In  the  national 
debt  is  checked  surely.  Beneath  all  lias  need 
of  public  understanding  of  the  social  misery 
and  economic  destruction  that  would  coma 
in  the  final  stage  of  a  prolonced  Increase  In 
the  national  debt. 


EcoMMj  Mui  die  Psblk  Debt 


EZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBLN 

Bf  TRs  novsM  or  nvBMBrrATivii 

Thur$day.  Mat  12,  tU9 

Ur  PUXLBOf.  Mr.  Sp^ftkiY.  tmder 
tmrnnimoaf  MOtant  to  rxtrnd  my  re- 
markJ  m  tht  Ricoib.  I  include  therein 
aa  txcerpi  from  a  recent  article  which 


appeared  In  the  celebrated  Clinton 
(Mass.)  Courant. 

This  sutement  by  the  immortal  Jef- 
ferson and  Mr.  Ba  bson  is  timely,  cogent, 
and  particularly  applicable  to  conditions 
in  the  Congress  md  the  Nation  today. 
We  can  all  with  t  reat  benefit  be  guided 
by  the  wisdom  a)  id  sound  judgment  of 
one  of  our  greatest  American  patriots 
and     leaders.  am     thankful     to 

the  gracious  Iad&  from  Bolton.  Mrs. 
Sprague.  for  sencKng  me  this  article.  It 
follows: 

The  following  ^as  written  by  Thomas 
Jef!erson.  the  founder  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  about  150  jears  ago.  Read  it  care- 
fully, then  cut  out  and  send  it  to  your 
Congressman.  It  siould  be  printed  on  the 
flyleaf  of  every  schi «!  book. 

"I  place  econon  y  among  the  first  and 
most  important  vlitues  and  public  debt  as 
the  greatest  of  dan  jers.  To  preserve  our  in- 
dependence, we  mt  it  not  let  our  rulers  load 
MS  with  perpetual  <  lebt.  We  must  make  our 
choice  between  eco  lomy  and  liberty,  or  pro- 
fusion and  servltuc  e.  If  we  can  prevent  the 
Government  from  wasting  the  labors  of  the 
people  under  the  pi  etense  of  caring  for  them, 
they  will  be  hapi  >y.  The  same  prudence 
which  In  private  11  re  would  forbid  our  pay- 
ing our  money  for  [inexplalned  projects,  for- 
bids it  In  the  dlspMition  of  public  money." 
The  above  statement  by  Jefferson  U  Just 
as  true  today  as  when  he  made  it. 

RoGza  W.  Babson. 


Giuntin^  Oar  Blessings 


Lounbn^  Uar  t 
EXTENSION  OF 


OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


PI  WNSTXVANIA 


DP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursda/.  May  12.  1949 


Mr.    FLOOD 

leave  to  extend 
CRD.  I  include  the 
the  Wilkes-Barr« 


Mr.    Speaker,    under 

4iy  remarks  in  the  Ric- 

following  editorial  from 

Record  of  B£ay  6, 1949: 


conrrtMs  oum  BLXssnros 
In  any  dlscuasloa  of  the  state  of  employ- 


ment in  Wyoming 


Valley  we  cannot  overlook 


sent.    At  the  sanu 
welfare   we   must 


and    have 


paring   fsTorsbiy 
itb 


the  luiemployed  spd  the  problem  they  pre- 
tlme  for  the  community's 
keep  In  mind  that  the 
employed  far  outiumber  the  unemployed. 
In  Wyoming  Val  ey  and  the  rest  of  Luzerne 
County  except  th<  White  Haven-Nescopeck- 
Hazelton  area  we  now  have  119.000  employed 
workers.  Of  that  number  82.900  are  male 
and  36.300  are  fetiale.  Their  earnings  con- 
stitute a  mighty  f  ( irce  In  maintaining  spend- 
ing power  and  goixl  business  conditions  in 
the  commtinlty 

Also  It  Is  not  td  be  overlooked  that  many 
of  the  unemployel  receive  mbilstence  pay- 


of    spending 


ments 
power. 

Our  mine  pay  rill  alone  runs  about  |110. 
000.000  a  year,  an  1  imder  all  these  clrcum* 
tt  Is  not  m  tonlshlng  that  many  mer- 
ara  raport  ng  that  biuinsss  Is  on  a 
level  with  th  e  results  last  month  com- 
wtth  those  of  the  corrt- 
sst  year.  Fluctuation  of 
the  community  has  not 
taodad  to  prrxltuii  a  suddsn  Impact,  The 
ranga  of  fltMiuatym  haa  bten  about  5.000 

Thus.  unemploy« 


since  the 


(MM  •onfraatlaff 

It  18  a  pwMw^i 
the  maattUaM  It  li 


««Uto 


proMam  snd  nut 
overntght. 
Mltltlon.  but  In 
bar  that  tha 


community  has  not  gone  to  the  bow-wows 
economically. 

On  the  nstlonal  basis  Efr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse 
only  yesterday  told  buainesamen  not  to  start 
digging  for  storm  cellars,  that  the  Nation's 
economic  foundations  are  strong  enough  to 
prevent  a  collapse.  He  was  predicting  a  fu- 
ttu-e  e&&mg  of  living  costs  this  year.  Their 
gradual  decline  has  made  for  an  orderly 
retreat  from  the  peaks. 


Softeniog  for  War  Criminals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1949 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  strong 
protest  has  been  raised  throughout  the 
country  against  the  impending  release 
from  imprisonment  of  Use  Koch  of  Buch- 
enwald,  and  against  the  action  of  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay  in  commuting  her  hfe 
sentence  to  a  4-year  term  of  imprison- 
ment, and  I  am  including  a  resolution  of 
protest  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Senate: 

Senate  Resolution  48 
Resolution   protesting   commuting   the   sen- 
tence  of   Use   Koch,   and    requesting    the 

proper  authorities  in  Washington  to  have 

the  matter  reviewed  in  order  that  the  ends 

of  Justice  may  be  served 

Whereas  voices  of  protest  In  strong  indig- 
nation are  being  heard  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Ohio  against  the  Impend- 
ing; release  from  imprisonment  of  Ilse  Koch 
of  Buchenwald,  and  against  the  action  of 
Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  In  commuting  her  life 
sentence  to  a  4-year  term  of  Imprisonment; 
and 

Whereas  Use  Koch  was  the  wife  of  the 
commandant  of  the  Buchenwald  concentra- 
tion camp,  and,  as  such,  her  trial  disclosed 
that  she  was  responsible  ior  extreme  cruelty 
being  inflicted  upon  prisoners,  some  of  which 
resulted  In  their  death;  and 

Whereas  Use  Koch  was  an  active  partici- 
pant In  the  design  of  the  Buchenwald  con- 
centration camp  and  that  Is  the  charge  under 
which  she  was  tried;  and 

Whereas  the  revolting  atrocities  of  which 
Use  Koch  Is  accused  have  shocked  the  cItU- 
ized  world;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  alleged  that  Ilse  Koch  took 
a  fancy  to  tatooed  skin  and  had  lamp  shades 
and  other  articles  In  her  home  made  of  skin 
taken  from  prisoners;  and 

Whereas  an  Investigating  committee  com- 
posed of  seven  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  has  concluded  that  Ilse  Koch  should 
receive  no  mercy;  that  she  has  forfeited  her 
right  to  associate  with  society  and  should 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  In  prison: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Ohio  Senate,  That  we  pro- 
test the  action  of  Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  In 
commuting  the  life  sentence  of  Ilse  Koch 
to  a  4-year  term  of  Imprisonment,  and  re- 
quest the  proper  authorities  in  Washington 
to  have  the  matter  reviewed  In  order  that  the 
ends  of  lustlcs  may  b«  well  sarvtd;  and  b« 
It  further 

Mtnotved.  That  coplM  of  this  resolution  ba 
transmitted  to  President  Harry  8.  Trttman. 
to  the  Chief  of  StafT  of  ths  United  SUtss. 
Army,  to  0«n.  Omar  •radlty,  and  tha  Frasl- 
dent  of  tb«  Sanata  and  bpaakar  of  tha  RotiM 
of  RaprawntatlTsa  of  Congress,  and  to  tha 
Ohio  MMUbars  In  tha  Senats  snd  Hotjsa  of 
RepraMBtattves  of  Congraia.  with  the  urgaot 
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request  that  action  be  taken  In  memory  of 
those  World  War  n  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on 
the  battlefields  and  in  prison  camps  In  de- 
fense of  their  country. 

1.  Dwlght  L.  Matchette,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  la  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Senate 
Resolution  No.  48,  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Sen- 
ate on  May  5,  1949. 

DWI6HT  L.  IfATCHrmc, 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Sodal  Security  as  Based  oa  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1949 

Mr.    ANGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  8,  1949: 
Social  Sbctkitt  as  Based  on  Taxes — Bthld- 
INO  or  Rkszsvxs  to  Pat  Benefits  in  the 
FuTuaa  Is  Virwan  as  PrrxiLa — Psoblem  One 
or  SuFPoaT — Pkoceess  o»  Pat -Roll  Levies 
Into  the  TaxASTniT   and   Its  Tetjst  Pcnd 
Txaced 

(By  Godfrey  N.  Nelson) 

Whenever  proposals  are  made  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  social -security  benefits  on 
the  so-called  trust-fund  basis  of  financing 
such  plans,  proponents  take  exception  to 
plain  talk  on  the  fiscal  methods  employed  In 
their  administration. 

The  favorite  method  of  approach  Is  to 
charge  those  who  persist  In  plsln  talk  with 
directly  or  Indirectly  opposing  social  secu- 
rity as  an  institution.  This  la  wholly  tin- 
Justified.  The  welfare  of  otir  people  Is  a 
generally  recognized  social  need.  It  Is  on 
the  extent  to  which  welfare  projects  can  be 
supported  that  there  are  serloiis  differences 
of  opinion  and  It  Is  the  fiscal  method  em- 
ployed which  Is  objectionable;  bookkeeping 
reserves  will  not  save  future  generations 
from  again  being  taxed  to  liquidate  bonds  In 
the  fund. 

In  1938  the  original  Federal  old -age -bene- 
fits law  created  "an  account  In  the  Treasury" 
to  be  known  as  the  Old-Age  Reserve  Ac- 
covmt.  This  was  superseded  by  the  Old-Age 
and  Survivors'  Instirance  Trust  Fund  on  tha 
books  of  the  Treasury.  The  trust  fund  suc- 
ceeded to  the  securities  and  balances  held  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  old-afa 
reserve  account  on  January  1,  1940. 
cotmss  or  pat-ioll  taxss 

Receipts  from  social  security  pay-roll  taxes 
are  loaned  to  the  Treasury,  for  which  the 
fund  receives  Interest-bearing  United  States 
obligations.  To  the  extent  of  such  loans  the 
fund  has  dispo.sed  of  its  cash;  Instead  of  cash 
It  holds  United  States  obligations.  Tha 
moneys  so  loaned  are  used  by  the  Treasury 
for  the  payment  of  ctirrent  OoTemment 
expenses. 

Am  and  when  tha  trust  fimd  should  naad 
nionay  for  the  payment  of  •ocial-securlty 
Its,  the  certlfirstes  of  the  United  Statsa 
itlons  Will  be  surrendered  by  the  ftmd 
for  payment  and  tha  proeaads  ussd  to  pay 
beneflelarlas. 

Since  tha  Oovsmmant  baa  only  ona  main 
•ourcfl  of  ravaniia— taaas — tha  fund's  booda 
prtsantad  for  paymant  must  asossssrlly  ba 
paid  out  of  currant  tai  raec'pts.  IT  tba 
Treasury  should  ba  wtthout  a  surplus  op» 
aratlng  at  a  daflelt— -and  tax-mooey  Is  not 
avsilabls  out  of  wbtcb  to  redeem  k>onda  ba- 


longlng  to  the  fund,  the  bonds  would  have 
to  be  sold  and  redeemed  at  some  futtire  time 
when  tax-money  Is  available. 

ACTlVmEa     OF     THE    TKEAStTST 

Although  In  principle  the  moneys  turned 
over  to  the  fund  are  funded.  In  that  bonds 
are  Issued  and  delivered  to  the  fund,  the 
Treasury  Is  the  only  real  party  to  the  trans- 
action; it  assesses  and  collects  the  tax,  and 
issues  Its  obligation  therefor.  When  it  needs 
the  money  represented  by  bonds  It  mvist 
either  meet  such  demand  out  of  current 
funds — tax  receipts — or  raise  the  money 
again  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  Conceivably, 
If  the  fund  has  $50,000,000,000  of  bonds 
(which  Is  anticipated),  the  Treasury  could 
be  seriously  embarrassed  by  large  demands 
upon  It.  Thus  the  Treasury's  abUlty  to  p)ay 
•odal  security  benefits  must  again  depend 
upon  its  ability  to  raise  revenues.  The 
greater  the  fund,  the  greater  the  potential 
btirden. 

A  different  viewpoint  can  be  placed  upon 
these  transactions  by  considering  each 
branch  of  the  Treasury  as  a  separate  entity, 
but  basically  the  facts  are  not  altered.  The 
bonds  were  not  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
Treasury;  they  were  not  paid  for  or  held  by 
the  public;  they  were  only  evidence  of  an 
Indebtedness  by  and  to  the  Government  It- 
self. When  the  law  was  amended  to  change 
the  taame  of  the  Reserve  Account  to  Trust 
Fund,  the  Intrinsic  character  of  the  account 
was  not  changed. 

Even  In  England,  a  comparison  made  some 
time  ago  of  the  Bevetidge  plan  with  our  own 
system  showed  that  the  British  social  se- 
curity system  does  not  Involve  a  huge  grow- 
ing reservf:.  The  British  system  was  prac- 
tically on  a  current  cash  basis.  The  British 
policy  Is  quite  the  opposite  to  that  of  our 
social  planners.  A  study  of  one  of  the  Bev- 
erldge  reports  rejects  the  Idea  that  govern- 
ment should  create  a  fund  or  reserve  against 
liabilities  maturing  in  the  future  by  point- 
ing out  that  Its  power  of  compulsion  can 
bring  each  successive  generation  of  citliens 
Into  the  plan  and  exact  from  them  through 
taxation  enough  to  cover  the  benefit  dis- 
bursements. 

To  pUe  up  a  reserve  for  future  social  »e- 
cvuity  benefit  payments  would  result  In  ex- 
cess taxation  now  and  would  not  spare  fu- 
ture taxpayers  from  having  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  such  benefits. 


Bciaf  IB  Aacricaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OP    LOtJISIANA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2, 1949 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicotD  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  desig- 
nating May  15  as  "I  am  an  American 
Day"  and  I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  an 
excerpt  from  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1932,  and  reprinted  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  as  follows: 

aazsM  Air  amsmcam 
(From  a  radio  address  delivered  by  William 

Itandi4ph  Maarst,  oa  •aptember  M,  1993. 

and  reprinted  In  tha  Hearst  newspapers) 

I  kaow  of  no  ftnar  title,  and  I  want  no 
hlfbar  popltkm.  than  to  ba  a  eitiaan  of  tba 
Uoltad  Btatas  of  America. 


In  the  ancient  days  to  be  a  Roman  cltisen 
meant  to  be  the  equal  of  princes  and  kings. 

Today  the  most  envied  honor  In  the  world 
Is  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

And  this  Is  so,  not  merely  because  America 
Is  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world,  but  be- 
cause It  is  the  freest  nation  In  the  world,  and 
the  happiest  nation  on  account  of  Its  free- 
dom. 

We  cannot  understand  how  much  freedom 
means  Ir  this  country  until  we  come  back 
from  coiuitrles  where  freedom  means 
nothing. 

Here  we  have  freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech. 

Here  we  can  think  and  say  and  do  what 
we  please  as  long  as  we  do  not  Interfere  with 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

But  the  great  honor  and  advantage  of  be- 
ing an  American  citizen  carries  with  It  an 
obligation  just  as  great,  and  that  obligation 
Is  to  preserve  Inviolate  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties and  privileges  which  ovir  forefathers 
won  for  us  In  blood  and  toU  and  travail,  that 
we  may  hand  this  precious  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  Independence,  of  liberty  and  dignity, 
down  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children,  undiminished  and  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
expression  is  most  appropriate  at  this 
time,  and  is  a  message  well  worth  re- 
printing as  we  celebrate  'T  am  an  Amer- 
ican Day." 


Iraq  Urfed  as  Refaga  far  Arab  Refufces 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAOfS 

Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Thursday,  May  12  (legislative  day  o/ 
Monday,  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  in.sert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscoah  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Tuesday. 
April  12.  1949,  entitled  "Iraq  Urged  as 
Refuge  for  Arab  Refugees,"  written  by 
Eliahu  Ben-Horln,  who  lived  for  many 
years  in  Palestine  and  was  head  of  the 
Padestine  News  Service.  I  may  say  it  is 
a  subject  with  which  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  and  with  which  I  am  in  entire 
sympathy,  the  solution.  I  t)elieve.  not 
only  of  the  problem  of  Israel  but  of  the 
problem  of  the  Middle  East,  which  can  be 
financed  easily  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
very  generous  oil  royalties  which  Ameri- 
can and  British  firms  are  now  paying 
in  the  Middle  East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCoas. 
as  follows: 

Iraq  Uiokd  as  Rstook  roe  Aba*  RsrccBaa 
(By  Bllahu  Ben-Horln) 

What  has  the  future  In  store  for  the  Arab 
refugees  from  Israel?  Can  Israel  reabsorb 
them?  Or  can  they  be  permanently  resettled 
In  a  new  land? 

Perhaps  800.000  Arabs  have  fled  from  Psles- 
tlna  to  non-lsraell  territory  They  arc  not 
wanted  in  the  lands  to  wblcb  they  have  fled. 
Mor  are  they  able  to  and  a  plaaa  Is  tha  aoon- 
omy  of  thatr  present  boma. 

Whether  the  Arsbs  fled  from  fear  of  Jaw- 
Ish  flghters  or  whether  they  were  bsdly  ad> 
vised  by  Arab  leader*  who  wished  to  clesr  tha 
flald.  tba  fact  remains  that  they  have  gone. 


'      .'IT 
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boept   for  tlM 

Um  Arabs  f  no  loeevr  ta 

ptin  to  fuIlT  restor«(l.  tb«y  will  bavv 
^      fOB*  as  taMt  a 

Diirtx«  my  raoant  trtp  tlirough  Israel.  I 
wm  iJHaraatad  partleOUrly  tn  aaalBg  vbat 
bad  happenad  to  prtwar  Arab  taomaa  and 
poaltiona.  Ttana  examined,  tbc  pr&ctical 
proapacts  for  a  maas  Arab  reUtm  emerge  as 
poor. 
I0t  m  atart  with  the  qtMatloB  of  Arab 
In  tba  nuaad  and  stncUy 
AiBb  TUlaffM.  In 
Tttanas.  Acre. 
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far 

oCtlw 

000  paopla  Ib 

"My  own 
Itnaaoed  to  eompla^ 
ment  on  tbe 
the  scene  of 
Palaatlns     •     * 


ppala 


ecaist  leratlon 


reaettl  sment 


aconrAL  txntrrr 


Arabs 
a  raault  of  tha  fraat 

ta  dwtnff  tba  past  • 
ftt  for  baMtatioo  hmw 


Is  room 
such  a  davalopmcn 
Araba  In  Patestlna. 
Tbey  would  be 
to   Arab-«pea)Un« 
Arab  popxUatloo 

from  batur 


asung 


ce  Jcwtota 

ittaa.  aU  tba 
taken 


for  It  badli 


of  new 
a  mwnBiim  outside  of 
janMalcm;  the  n*w  city  of  Acre:  tba  moOtnx 
ijctlorM  of  Jaffa  an;l  Haifa  are  mbaMtad  try 
.to  full  capacity. 

Tba  slur-  sacTtont  tn  most  of  tbese  cities 
either  hava  baaa   daarrnywil   by  warfare   or 
dynamited  la  ovdv  to  clear  tba  way  tor  etty 
pl^ftning    Aboot  10  blocks  of  bouaaa  In  Jaffa. 
ad]D<nlnc  TM  AvIt.  nt^w  praaant  a  mass  of 
ratns  and  maaonry,  whUe  a  stinllar  picture 
to  to  be  seen  In  the  Arab  parts  of  Haifa.    In 
0^^m  wor^t   If   the   Arab   reftagees   sbovild 
R'«ara  to  lara^.  not  one  could  reoccupy  his 
Tba  same  to  largely  true  of  the 
proaparous  Arab  Tillages. 
Ifot  only  Arab  homes  but  also  Arab  eco- 
nrr^*^  posHVm*  etthar  nave  beeoeaa  nocex- 
Istent  or  nonaTSllable  to  the  Arabs.     Arabs 
to  form  the  majority  In  the  lower  of- 
of     the     Palestine     Government. 
at  tbam  were  la  the  employ  of 
tba  police,  or  the  road  repair 
aarrlcc      Without   •^2gge5tlng    In    the   least 
that  the  Israeli  Ooremment  will  be  "Arab- 
la«" — In  fact,  there  are  already  some  Arabs 
tB  its  employ— one  mtist  conclude  that  only 
a  ItanMad  number  of   Arabs  can   look  for- 
ward to  gofemment  posts. 

Tbs  large  docrtiiws  In  the  sise  of  the  Arab 
rural  community  must  csuae  a  dacreaas  In 
tbs  Arab  tirban  population.  The  Arab  Intel- 
itsla  to  boxmd  to  find  a  much  narrower 
at  aeUTtty.  Arab  lawyers,  doctors, 
or  musicians  never  had 
.  tho<j«h  Jewttb  profea- 
17  Arab  ciieata. 

the  proapMta  of  Arab 

««vb»rs  have  sbmali  toy  tO  par* 

It.     Tba  laflM  appUsa  to  the  Arab  cafe 

newspsper.  grocery 
I  fpeetrum  of  etty  itfa. 

to  iMMkiil  mmmmmmm  §m  prar* 

Ml 


t 


wl  1 


rel  agees. 
L0<0 


refu)  ees 


se! 


gainer 
latlon. 
engineering  Instea^ 

Many  millions 
and  many  more 
ot  tba  Palestine 
has  granted  116 
•29.000.000  allocst4d 
All  theae  millions 
of  the  Arab 
manent    adjustme|it 
standing,   let    It 
endorse  the  most 
refugees,  but  I 
fact   that   charity 
structive  planning 
President  Trum 
aid    to    undevelo 
areas  of  the  world 
•1.000.000.000 
Cast  alone.    The 
500.000 
thalr 
integral  part  of 

What  Mr.  Hoover 
transfer  can  be 
exchange     of 
Jews  live  in  Iraq. 
Yemen.     An 
cated.  and  It  Is 
cemed. 

The  formula  01 
tlon  by  engineer 
Unless  It  to 
tant  to  preserved 
serious  obstacle 
sUblllty  In  the 


accept  Hi 


fJ^^     Th«  C«s«  for  ^atMnll  Health  Intaraact 
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responsible    for    the 
tlon  to  about  3.500.- 
Iraq.     •     •     * 
to  that  Iraq  might  be 
thto  great  land  develop- 
that  it  be  made 
of  the  Arabs  from 


'or  many  more  Arabs  In 
In  Iraq  than  the  total  of 
The  soil  to  more  fertile. 
own  race,  which 
u^d   iiohamiTHidan.    The 
Palestine  would  be  the 
lands   in   exchange   for 
_       Iraq  would  be  the 
needs  agricultural  popu- 
would  be  a  solution  by 
of  by  conflict." 
dollars  have  been  spent 
be  spent  for  the  upkeep 
The  United  States 
TOOO  as  Its  share  of  the 
b-y  the  United  Nations, 
ill  not  solve  the  problem 
or  produce  any   per- 
To    avoid    misunder- 
stated   that   I   heartily 
generous  relief  for  Arab 
no  reason  to  Ignore  the 
unaccompanied    by  •  con- 
M  no  remedy  for  a  social  ill. 
has  proposed  large-scale 
1     and     underprlvUeged 
One  hears  of  plans  for  a 
for   the  Middle 
jermanent  resettlement  of 
n.  and  children,  who  lost 
and  shops,  shovild  be  an 

plans. 

visualized  as  a  one-sided 

d<  veloped  into  a  plan  for  an 

About     250.000 

Syria.  Lebanon.  Egypt,  and 

of  population  la  Indi- 

as  a  benefit  Tor  all  con- 


app  opriation 
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excb  inge 


seen 


Mr.  Hoover  seeks  a  solu- 

ng   Instead  of   by  conflict. 

a  bad  socio-political  irrl- 

which  would  prove  to  be  a 

m  the  road  to  peace  and 

East. 
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Arab    rafufs*    pMMMi 
ptaA.  t»\.  fortb  by 

tbe  Palestine  war.  and  bafurs  tba 

tact  that  tb»  tmmmtf  Ifr.  ■oow  praierlbad 
lb*  problem  tn  bo  «my  dttraeta 
tba  praetlcabUUy  aii4  wvmey  of  bla 
plan.     As  Mr   Hoover  espUlaad  In  1M5: 

"In  aaelaot  tunas  tba  Irrigation  of  tba 
Tlgrto  aad  Wlipbuiaa  Valleya  supported  prob- 
ably 10.000.000  people  In  the  kingdoms  of 
■labylae  and  Mlneveb.  The  deterioration 
and  dMmtttoa  of  their  irrigation  works  by 
tba  MOBfOl  IbWtolon  ccntunee  a^o.  and  their 
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brtiele  auppori  the  President's  national 
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tlmony  gathered  by  two  earlier  subcommit- 
tees on  thto  question :  How  can  we  best  bring 
adequate  medical  care  within  the  reach  of 
all  our  people? 

To  date.  5.890  pages  of  answers  have  been 
accumulated.  Pot  Congress,  the  very  soul  of 
^utlon.  has  been  gingerly  weighing  the  mer- 
its of  voluntary  versus  compulsory  health  in- 
surance ever  since  1939. 

Admittedly,  the  task  before  Congress  to 
difflcult.  Good  health  cannot  be  legtolated 
Into  extotence.  Nor  can  any  simple  prescrip- 
tion, hastily  conceived  or  carelessly  com- 
pounded, improve  the  Nation's  health.  But 
after  more  than  a  decade  of  examination  and 
debate,  and  In  the  light  of  experience  with 
voluntary  prepaid  programs.  I  believe  we  can 
at  least  agree  on  a  frank  dlagnoeto  of  what 
Is  hurting  us. 

The  cause  ctf  our  malady  to  essentially  eco- 
nomic. We  suffer  from  the  high  cost  of  medi- 
cal care.  American  medicine,  undoubtedly 
the  worlds  finest,  to  priced  beyond  general 
purchasing  ability.  Thto  act  was  brought  out 
in  1939  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tlons  own  biireau  of  economics.  Its  study 
dtoclosed  that  families  with  incomes  below 
$3,000  could  not  meet  serious  Illness  costs 
without  outside  aid. 

Bring  those  figures  up  to  date  by  compen- 
sating for  a  10-year  spiral  In  living  costs  and 
the  «3,000  mark  soars  to  IS-OOO.  Today,  four 
out  of  five  families  fall  below  this  standard 
of  medical  self-sufficiency.  Consequently, 
the  threat  of  doctor  and  hospital  bllto  hangs 
over  80  percent  of  our  people.  For  most  of 
us  serious  illness  means  all  to  frequently 
wlped-out  savings,  unpaid  bills,  and  mort- 
gaged futures. 

Medical  care  to  not  only  expensive;  it  to 
poorly  distributed  as  well.  Doctors,  hospl- 
tato,  nurses,  denttots,  and  other  professionals 
are  often  in  scarcest  suppiy  where  the  need 
to  greatest.  Gleaming  doctors'  plates  crowd 
each  other  for  space  on  city  apartment 
houses.  (Cities  average  1  doctor  per  600 
people.)  But  weathered  wooden  shingles  are 
fast  disappearing  along  with  their  practi- 
tioners from  our  countryside.  Some  rural 
States  now  average  only  1  doctor  per  1,700 
people. 

Where  hard  cash  to  short  and  medical  at- 
tention scant,  high-sickness  rates  prevail. 
A  few  heart-breaking  stattotics  drive  home 
the  thesto  that  low  Income  equals  poor  health. 
Only  1  out  of  2  southern  mothers  can 
afford  or  receive  needed  childbirth  care.  Re- 
sult; 9  out  of  10  States  with  the  hlKhest 
maternal  death  rate  In  1940  were  Southern 
Mates.  In  tbe  low-lsoom«  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  MtoelatippI,  and  iouth  Caro- 
Mae,  tbe  deatb  rata  ttmonn  women  In  chtld- 
Mrtb,  for  §m»pt9,  f§  three  times  nn  high  as 
Ml  Pg— ■ilHit»  MtnneMM,  m  MBit  IMMMl. 
lalMM  Mblll  f tttet  r§fm$  tto  i0M0  Wai* 

$4f.  to  4  urW'tttf'^m*  mmm,  if  <•  Kt  inmit 
m»4  f  UMir  ftiei  f9tUf  mmtmU  wHti  M  f« 
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IMSUXANCZ 

(By  Hon    Hbaaar  H.  HuMraarr,  of 

Minnesota) 

>f  the  new  Senate  Subcom- 
I  have  Just  flntobed  my 


hoaaeworb— bon]  og  up  on  10  voIuxdm  of  tea- 


I   teaMMi   Mae 
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iiiiriiig'iiiMiiiiy  f «•<  iiMl  aM  tig  OMff  •• 
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mia§  9(  m»4mit§  i»  tlM  ma/ltat  plggf  If  tif 

Let  us  keep  tbla  broad  ptatura  of  our  health 
needs  in  mitid  as  we  examlna  the  (wo  prtb* 
elpal  soiuti"its  that  have  been  prnpoMg: 
voluntary  veraua  natjppal  health  Insurance. 

The  achlevemobta  of  voluntary  plans  in 
most  areas  of  American  life  are  Impressive. 
In  fact,  I  should  state  that  a  Nation-wide 
system  of  voluntary  organizations  for  medi- 
cal care  with  adequate  coverage  to  more 
constotent  wtth  my  personal  and  political 
philosophy  than  a  Government-establtohed 
program.  I  would.  Indeed,  warmly  welcome  a 
national  network  of  such  voluntary  co- 
operative health  plans  as  the  Group  Health 
Mutual  In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Group  Health  Association  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 


These  truly  voluntary  plans  are  not,  how- 
ever, what  to  Intended  by  those  who  would 
oppose  a  national  health  Insurance  program 
on  the  ground  that  voluntary  plans  can  flU 
the  need.  Rather,  many  of  those,  led  by 
the  lobbyists  of  organised  medical  societies 
which  now  champion  their  own  brand  of 
voluntarism,  are  the  very  ones  who  have  per- 
■totently  Impeded  the  growth  of  cooperative 
medicine — the  very  essence  of  voluntarism. 
The  law  reports  and  legislative  hearings 
provide  ample  evidence  of  that.  For  ex- 
ample, the  group  health  cooperative  In  Min- 
nesota, because  of  the  opposition  of  certain 
spokesmen  of  the  organleed  medicine  so- 
cieties, has  been  unable  to  obtain  enabling 
legtolatlon  despite  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Similar  opposition  Is  being  met  by 
cooperatives  in  Wisconsin. 

In  reality  therefore  the  voluntary  plans 
being  championed  by  opponents  of  the  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  are  out- 
lined, prepared,  and  directed  by  the  doctors 
and  hospital  personnel  and  not  by  the  pub- 
lic, which  is  most  directly  affected  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  health  facilities.  Curiously 
enough  the  representatives  of  the  medical 
Bocletles  now  urging  their  form  of  voluntar- 
ism are  the  same  ones  who  not  so  long  ago 
opposed  the  plans  they  now  endorse. 

Where  and  how  do  these  voluntary  plans 
fall  short?  Let  us  Judge  them  by  four  im- 
portant criteria,  which  should  be  applied  to 
any  program  purptMtlng  to  Improve  our 
Nation's  health: 

1.  Coverage:  Is  it  Nation -wide  In  scope  so 
that  all  our  people  are  covered? 

2.  Comprehensiveness:  Does  It  pay  for  al- 
most all  medical  services  of  an  average 
family? 

3.  Sound  administration;  Is  the  plan  ad- 
ministered In  the  public  interest? 

4.  High-quality  care:  Does  It  flrmly  guar- 
antee professional  freedom  so  essential  to 
doctors,  nurses,  and  hospitals?  Does  it  pro- 
mote better  standards  of  medical  care? 

Two  factual  surveys  of  voluntary  health- 
Insurance  plans  were  released  recently  by  the 
Committee  on  Research  in  Medical  Econom- 
ics, a  nonprofit  group  which  has  pioneered 
In  thto  complex  subject.  The  first  report 
anal3r2ed  the  relative  scope  of  voluntary 
plans,  the  protection  offered,  the  number 
and  geographical  distribution  of  p>eople 
served. 

The  flndlngi  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

covnAox 

The  general  sbortoomings  In  thto  itold 
may  be  eltmpned  in  a  few  stattotics  on  how 
■uuiy  p«H>p)e  have  what  kind  of  proteetkm. 

n<«pttfttiMition  Ineuranee  only:  37,000,- 
000  pflople. 

MmpiiMlliolHii  Immmm  pm  phfrn^kmn 


»ftttf  §m$/m  m*fpt»    in  Hfhm  wnr4», 
» 1  (wi  gf  ONpr  4t  fwnmM  tff  J 


in  mrn^  areaf,  Mat  <4mii  f  fmmm  t4  the 
pfesent4f  nwbMrMw  to  (be  Mbe 


roUmtdm  agalnet  ertpplfiig 


have  mt 
mrotmtkm  agalnet  ertpplliig  ■laimias  eoete. 
The  reeson?  Voluntary  plane  are  prlaad 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  great  middle-in- 
group  which  needs  such  protection 
gf  ft  theae  plans  have  no  sliding 
tt  paymenu  to  match  income,  their 
rates  are  too  steep  for  aaany  poctcetlxwlu. 
The  same  conclusion  to  reached  by  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Public  Health  Aaao- 
ctotion: 

"Both  logic  and  experience  indicate  that 
such  a  program  does  not — and  cannot — 
reach  the  large  middle  group  of  tbe  pop- 
ulation. 

"Nor  can  the  issue  be  solved  by  asking 
families  to  join  in  support  of  voluntary  in- 


surance and  pay  out  money  which  they  do 
not  posseas." 

coMPaxHurstvxMasa 

Volxintary  health  insurance,  although  an 
excellent  aid,  does  not  cover  even  the  major 
part  of  the  subscrib«"8  annual  sickness  bills. 
Hospitalization  Insurance,  such  a.s  Blue  Cross, 
covers  only  21  percent  of  an  average  family's 
annual  medical  bill.  Add  physician's  serv- 
ices tn  a  hospital — Blue  Shield — and  it  still 
remains  relatively  low — only  38  percent. 

These  combined  plans,  the  largest  in  exist- 
ence, do  not  meet  such  Important  day-to- 
day medlcHl  costs  as  protection  against 
common  illness,  periodic  check-up,  Immu- 
ntoation  or  inoculations,  or  prenatal  and 
postnatal  care.  The  services  of  a  family 
doctor  or  a  specialist  in  hto  offlce  or  at  the 
patient's  home  ore  not  provided.  Preven- 
tive medicine  to  not  possible. 

BOTTHD  AOMUflSTaATZOir 

Soimd  administration  requires  a  dtvtolon 
of  responsibility  between  the  prufeseionals 
who  provide  the  health  services  and  tbe  con- 
sumers who  pay  for  them.  Certainly  all  med- 
ical matters  should  be  left  strictly  In  the 
hands  of  doctors.  But  by  the  same  token 
those  who  foot  the  bills  should  have  more 
control  over  such  lay  matters  as  administra- 
tive detaito,  scope  of  benefits,  eligibility  of 
memliershlp,  subscribers'  fees,  etc. 

To  deny  the  public  Its  proper  voice  in  the 
admlntotratlon  of  voluntary  programs  to  to 
Invest  medical  societies  with  all  the  powers 
of  a  monopoly  and  none  of  the  checks  against 
the  abuse  of  that  power.  Unfortunately. 
there  to  abundant  evidence  showing  how 
organized  medicine  to  presently  exploiting 
Its  quasi-monopoly  position. 

A  study  by  the  committee  on  research  In 
medical  economics,  recently  completed,  re- 
ports that  State  and  local  medical  societies 
use  restrictive  State  legislation,  boycotts  and 
other  professioral  pressures  to  block  the 
growth  of  health  Insurance  plans  providing 
comprehensive  services.  I'hese  plans,  com- 
peting with  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
are  spjubored  by  Industries,  unions,  cocpera- 
tlves,  farmers,  and  other  consumer  groups. 
Special  laws  passed  with  the  approval,  if 
not  at  the  request,  of  medical  societies  have 
been  enacted  In  22  States.  These  laws  pre- 
vent the  establtohment  of  voluntary  health 
insurance  plans  unless  they  are  controlled 
by  organized   medicine. 

The  report  of  tbe  committee  on  research 
furtbflr  dortaree: 

"Tba  OMileal  societies  not  only  refuee  to 
sponaor  the  (f|M  of  henith-tneoraaaa  plan 
which  professtCMial  oplnl^m  has  rofOHUDaMlad 
m  able  to  oUtn  the  mo*t  a4a«|tiiit«  meMeal 
iorviag  at  raMWiabia  ecafc,  btH  aleo  have  m^ 
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"THif  toofg  wMifaifMi  MtmimB  tftm  fiwe 
iggariiiw<tt»tt»w  In  bnpraegg  fgPMi  9i  aMiM 
sai  sarvUMi  «««4  have  prevaslai  MM  fOifla 
ffOM  agpovtOMMHif  vfcb  impfoead  mafMmAn 

or  MMMbg  im 
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Tbe  study  further  declares  that  the  AMA 
defends  Its  opposition  to  consumer  medical 
plane  on  the  ground  that  it  to  guarding  tbe 
standards  and  qtiallty  of  medical  service 
But,  states  the  report,  the  medical  societies 
cannot  claim  that  the  health-insurance  plana 
which  they  control  guarantee  tbe  quality  of 
profrsslnnnl  care.  On  the  other  band,  the 
study  pcinu  out,  many  of  the  consiimer- 
operated  plans  do  provide  high-quality  medi- 
cal care  through  group  {vacticc  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  which  have  been  repeatedly 
recommended  by  proftartOBal  authorities. 


The  dtotlngutohed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  raaearch  In  medical  economics.  Or. 
Mlehael  M.  Davto.  once  stmuned  up  the  ease 
against  voluntary  heidth  Insiurance  In  these 
words:  "Voluntary  plaiu  do  not  oITer  brrad 
enough  coverage  at  low  enough  rates  to  a 
large  enough  portion  of  our  people  to  Juntlty 
serious  constderatlou  as  s  national  solution 
to  our  national  problem." 

All  of  thto  evidence  competo  recognition 
that  the  four  basic  criteria  of  coverage,  com- 
prehensiveness, sound  administration,  and 
htgh-quallty  medical  care  are  not  met  by 
vohjntary  plans.  They  are  at  best  ttop-gap 
defenses  In  the  ba'vtle  against  medical  ooel. 

But  some  people  ask:  "Why  not  overeoms 
the  cost  factor  by  subsidies  to  voluntary 
plans  for  those  people  unable  to  meet  pre- 
miums?" 

The  proposal  Is  sttrartiva  on  the  surface 
but  further  reflection  uncovers  its  manv  de- 
fects. First,  It  would  Inevitably  require  a 
means  test  to  decide  who  can  or  cannot 
afford  the  premium.  We  would  thus  be 
turning  the  clock  back  to  the  odious  charity 
principle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Second, 
to  protect  tax  funds  from  mtouse.  It  would 
require  an  army  of  bureaucrats  constantly 
prying  Into  each  family's  Income  and  Job 
status  to  check  on  eligibility.  Third.  It 
would  Involve  Federal  subsidies  to  private 
plans  which  are  essentially  run  by  organized 
medicine,  not  by  the  public. 

Now  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  contro- 
versy— the  national  health  program  the 
President  has  requested.  Following  hto 
spectol  message  on  April  23,  an  Improved 
comprehensive  health  bill  was  submitted  by 
eight  Senators  and  two  Congressmen. 

The  bill  apeclflcally  guarantees  that  pay- 
ments for  benefits  shall  be  In  proportion  to 
Incomes,  and  persons  "shall,  therefore,  obtain 
services  as  a  right  and  not  as  a  chanty;  that 
they  shall  be  insured  the  free  choice  of  their 
doctors;  that  pbjntlcians  and  other  profes- 
sions fumtohlng  services  to  them  shall  be 
assured  freedom  In  the  practic '  of  their  pro- 
feaaioa  and  asstotance  in  maintaining  high 
standards,  and  that  the  administration  of 
thto  act  shall  be  based  \ipon  the  American 
principle  of  decentralization." 

Administrative  responsibility  to  accordingly 
placed  "in  the  hands  of  local  bodies  repre- 
senting both  those  who  pay  for  and  those 
who  render  services,  and  operating  within  the 
framework  of  plans  made  by  the  several 
States."  Thto  provision.  Incidentally,  though 
recornlJSlng  the  role  of  volunteer  plans  and 
providing  for  their  operation,  does  not  give 
adequate  protectkm  to  all  volunteer  noa- 
profit  plans,  such  as  oooparailvee. 
opper«tt(/n  may  be  »/pp**ed  by  mate 

I.    1  a«,  lbof»fa>i,  infr<«dueing  an 
to  aarraat  IMo  vaabneM, 


m  It 
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Ag'<»iWW^OM  b>M .. 

tbetr  dependefHb, 

As  a  timamf  praaHatng  drugiiaO  oT 
foars'  espertoncs  unii  an  admirer  of  tbe 
mendrHu  achievements  of  the 
madleal  profession.  I  was  particularly  erttlcal 
in  examining  giiaranties  of  protsastonal  free- 
dom. A  carer ul  scrutiny  of  tbe  bill  and  of 
the  testimony  presented  on  prevnms  meas- 
ures before  BUtxommittces  assures  me  that 
there  to  no  danger  to  Uie  professional  free- 
dom so  essential  to  doctors,  nurses,  and  hos- 
pitals. Ncme  of  these  to  placed  under  Gov- 
ernment control  and  the  pattont  has  the  un- 
qualified right  to  go  to  tbe  doctor  at  hto 
chooatnc  or  to  change  duetosa.  FnrtbaraMxe, 
milUotts  at  pertww  wbo  today  4h>  not  bsreo 
free  choice  at  physician 
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will  hMf  that  prlTllcff*  far  th«  first 
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H],b.qtuUtr  medical  cart  wo«ld  be  •timu- 
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,  ttet  ttaa  Batlooal  health  m- 

^  to  prtmarUy  a  blueprint,  not  » 

wLTklaa  plan? 

wwT>«a  itowlcun.  reject  the  AMAi  tactics 

Mthai  tha  pr«e«»i  ree-lor-wrrxce 

la  iiiMiilTHl  to  our  needs  and  that 

'     rt  the  aama  thna.  they  argue 
^g^fth    insurance  prumlaee   more 
II  a^iiMMl     tt  woukHaapoM  crip- 
Mt  mv  MMBBk  wMTtaxed  fa- 

•     We  need  time,  more  time 

7aWkeB  have  been  calling  for  time  for 
the  laM  10  jmn.  Tet  the  desired  expansion 
has  not  eooe.  Hor  can  it  come  so  long  as 
Tn^w-^i  care  la  clrcumrented  by  restricted 
power.  We  may  boUd  more  hos- 
tnta  nor*  doctors,  and  discover  new 
^^^^  But  ttaf  toxax.  be  supplemented  by 
poo»«i  purcharti*  power  to  pay  for  hospital 
care  In  each  communltj  to  be  effective. 

To  wslt  foe  |»omised  expanaion  before  we 
M«k  to  provlda  pay  for  hMUth  care  is  to  blind 
to  ttM  terd  f*eu  of  BkKUcal  eco- 
A  aoond  plan  strtres  to  ereata  a 
base  first  and  accepts  the  necessity 
Of  a  brief  -toattBC-ap  period  •  to  train  per- 

■onoel  scd  bvSd  CMSIUes.  

Foreign  experl«ea  aanres  as  no  necessarj 

crttarton.  but  for  those  who  like  to  look  be- 

ton  they  leap.  Great  BrlUlns  progre—  under 

Hi  MV  JteOOBal  Health  Service  Act  is  en- 

llgbtMltnf     Wbila  dWering  from  our  pro- 

posad  program  In  some  respects,  the  British 

plan  Kireads  and  spaces  the  costs  of  medical 

care,     loth  wort  on   the  tested  insurance 

^ctaetpla  of  pooling  reaources  to  face  a  com- 

^|y»,yl^     In  the  10  Months  since  the  British 

act  went  mto  effect    (JtUy  5)    pcofesatonal 

Bksdlcal  opinion  (once  oppoMd).  the  Con- 

»tl»e  Party  and  the  &itlsh  people  have 

evidence  of   the  acts  tremendous 

ice. 

Said   the   Lancet,   long    lafWiihrd    Inde- 

pnulant  British  medical  pubMeatton : 

'•moth  doctor  and  patient  are  pleased  with 
tttm  n»m  and  easier  rafttnmhy.  *  *  * 
FudaBtB  are  also  gratafltf  to  obaerve  that 
the  new  service  U  truly  comprehenalve 
•    •    •    Complaints  are  few  ** 

Tha  Conserrativs  Party  vlrtiially  lost  the 
MipMtaBt  by-alactlon  at  UunommmtXtk  be- 
foea  tbay  coold  xvmtm  thatar  pallor  9tA  •a- 
dorse  the  British  Health  Service  Act.    Official 
Oa«iaervattv«  Party  poUry  Is  now  to  promise 
ttaa  acta  retcnttas  aad  to  point  to  the  im- 
ptMfad  by  WUMton  Cburchiii 
Um  program  la  1M4. 
Tba  last   aad   naoet   compelling   endorse- 
at  al  the  set  comes  from  the  people  them* 
The  British  InstltuU  of  Public  Opin- 
Bntuh   voters   named   it 
nam's   best   act:    "It   tar 
outranked  any  ottMr  measure  In  populartty." 
Por  M  yaaaa  ve  have  been  diagnosing  our 
SMdytng  the  operation  of   volun- 
I  here  and  Bactonai  programs 
the  urgaaey  0(  the  situation 
OS  to  act. 
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Cml  A»  Patrol  Dobf  Fine  Job  Under 
Able  Leaderlhip  of  Its  Commander, 
Maj.  Gca.  La^s  V  Bean 


EXTENS^N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  IJEROY  JOHNSON 

C  r  CAtUOBKlA 

IK  THZ  HOUS  I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnur$^  ay.  May  12.  1949 
Mr.  JOHNSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  extreme  p  easure  to  attend  the  an- 
nual Iwnquet  ( f  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  last 
evening.     It  h:  ippens  that  I  wa.s  the  au- 
thor of  Public  Law  557.  which  gave  the 
Civil   Air  Patiol   a   legal   status  in  our 
armed  service: .     My  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard gave  me  great  personal  pleasure. 
The  commancer  of  the  Patrol  is  Maj. 
Gren.  Luca.:  "Vic"  Beau.     He  presented 
a  report  whict  I  am  Including  in  my  re- 
marks.   The    krork  of  this  group — com- 
prising over  1(  O.OOO— is  inspiring.    These 
people  are  pei  forming  their  tasks  with- 
out any  compinsation.    All  they  want  is 
to  be  given  a  <  hance  to  do  something  for 
their  country.    They  have  adopted  avia- 
tion activities  as  their  vehicle  to  express 
their  desire  t(  serve  America. 

I  commend  a  reading  of  the  national 
commander's  report  to  Congress  to  my 
colleagues  in  ( Congress.  The  commander 
has  a  wonder  ul  record  as  an  aviator  and 
Air  Force  of  cer.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  bi  ilding  air  power  in  America 
and  I  am  sun  you  will  be  thrilled  by  his 
message  whic  i  follows: 

■mOWAI.  COM  tCANOEB'S   SEPOKT  TO   CONGRESS 

There  are  mi  nv  tried  and  true  friends  with 
whom  I  have  often  discussed  aviation  and 
the  part  belnj  played  In  Its  growth  by  the 
Civil  Air  Patro  .  so  to  them,  my  report  will  be 
especially  intei  estlng,  for  without  their  faith 
and  encoura*?*  ment  CAP  would  not  be  as 
advanced  as  It   Is  today. 

I  might  say  '  hat  a  year  ago  Civil  Air  Patrol 
was  like  a  sliii  on  the  Sargasso  Sea.  It  had 
Its  framework  aut  the  hull  was  becalmed  for 
lack  of  Impetii  s  and  guidance. 

There  were  then  49  wings — 48  Individual 
wings  trying  1  o  do  a  Job  without  having  a 
definite,  clear-  cut  outline  of  the  work  to  be 
done  or  bow  1 1  do  It. 

The  Bonort  &le  LnoT  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, startec  the  baU  rollUig  In  the  right 
direction  by  IntrodudBf  Public  Law  557. 
which  was  pai  led  by  tba  eightieth  Congress 
to  become  th(  cornerstone  on  which  today 
resU  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  as  a  volunteer  legal 
auxiliary  of  tl:  e  United  States  Air  Force. 

With  passae  t  of  that  law  we  have  the  Air 
Force  as  a  gilding  light — our  big  brother 
to  help  us  an<  lead  us,  and  the  tempo  of  or- 
ganteing  and  -orrelatlng  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol 
has  stepped  u  3. 

A  previous  mbllc  law.  No.  476.  enacted  by 
the  Seventy-  ilnth  Congress  In  1947,  had 
granted  a  Fe<  eral  charter  for  Incorporation 
as  a  nonproOi  corporate  body,  and  thereby 
establishing  t  le  need  of  a  formal  constitution 
and  bylaws.  The  constitution  and  bylaws 
were  promulg  ited  and  approved  at  last  year's 
national  conf  trence.  During  thU  past  year 
the  members  jf  the  national  executive  board 
and  the  wing  commanders  have  tackled  the 
Job  of  bulldin  [  and  organizing  anew  with  the 
utmost  InltU  tlTe.  imagination,  and  spirit 
The  effort  hi  s  been  surprisingly  consistent 
and  on  the  a  hole  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  wings 
throughout  t  le  country  are  now  knit  Into 
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an  organization  of  which  we  are,  we  feel. 
Justly  proud. 

In  this,  my  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
the  progress  and  record  of  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
I  am  not  going  Into  too  many  statUtlcs  and 
dry  facts.  They  are  available  and  have  been 
presented  to  you  In  other  forms,  but  I  do 
want  you  to  realize  that  the  progress  has 
baen  gratifying  and  that  the  futvure  looks 
"dear  and  unlimited." 

As  General  Vandenberg  has  told  you.  the 
Air  Force  U  preoared  to  give  CAP  all  the 
help  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  law, 
and  this  assUtance  already  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  securing  of  additional  mem- 
bers and  the  building  of  a  thriving  and 
healthy  cadet  program  that  I  hope  to  see 
the  peer  of  »ny  In  the  world. 

The   wl»dt)m   of  Congress  In  making   the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  a  legal  auxiliary  of  the  Air 
Force    has    been    amply    demonstrated    this 
past    year    In    the    Increased    efficiency    and 
wider  appeal  of  the  CAP  to  the  alr-ralnded 
civilian  groups  In  the  Nation.    Many  wish  to 
keep  alive  their  technical  air  proficiency  In 
small  aircraft.    Others  strive  to  promote  bet- 
ter citizenship  through  organization  of  the 
youth  of  t>.e  Nation  by  assisting  In  giving 
the  teen-age  group.s  a  healthy  and  Interest- 
ing outlet  for  Inquisitive  minds.  In  a  period 
when  juvenile  delinquency  Is  on  the  Increase. 
A  high  point  In  the  program  Is  the  cadet 
exchange   which   General   Spaatz   and   I  re- 
cently arranged  on  a  quick  trip  to  England. 
France,  and  Switzerland.     As  you  know,  our 
cadet  exchange  program  with  Canada  was 
put    Into   effect    last    year    and    Its    success 
prompted     us    to    enlarge    our    Canadian- 
American    program    to    Include    the    three 
European  nations. 

It  Is  easy  enough  for  me  to  envisage  in  the 
not  too  distant  futiire  a  youth  organization 
Unking  together  the  airmen  of  the  world  in  a 
fraternity  that  might  go  further  than  any 
of  us  now  see  toward  establishing  a  firm 
basis  for  mutual  undei-standlng  and  lasting 
peace. 

Air  cadets  from  the  three  European  nations 
and  Canada  will  be  "exchanged"  with  Civil 
Air  Patrol  cadets  this  summer:  living  In  each 
others  communities,  sharing  the  exchange 
cadets  friendships,  knowledge  and  experi- 
ences, studying  his  problems;  to  be  sure,  even 
dreaming  some  of  his  dreams. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  not  find  a 
finer  means  of  drawing  our  world  closer,  of 
enlarging  the  horizons  and  outlook  of  the 
youth  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  than  the 
knitting  of  the  minds  and  Ideals  of  our  boys 
and  girls  to  those  of  alr-mlnded  youth  groups 
In  other  nations. 

The  validity  of  this  thinking  was  pointedly 
demonstrated  to  via  when  the  group  of  "Mar- 
shall plan"  high-school -age  youngsters  were 
brought  to  this  country  early  this  year. 
These  34  young  people,  a  boy  and  a  girl  from 
each  of  the  17  MarsbaU-plan  countries  were 
given  a  "Cook's  Toiu- '  of  the  United  States 
under  the  sponsorship  of  CAP.  with  trans- 
portation arranged  from  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

At  most  of  their  many  stops,  these  young- 
sters were  house  guests  of  CAP  cadet  families. 
Those  of  you  here  who  had  any  part  in  the  ar- 
rangements along  the  trip  can  vouch  for 
the  splendid  good  will  that  was  created.  Col. 
Nancy  Tier,  our  wing  commander  in  Con- 
necticut, accompanied  these  young  folks  on 
their  trip,  and  I  think  a  paragraph  from  a 
letter  she  received  from  one  of  them  ex- 
plains the  project  In  better  words  than  I 
command.  I  quote:  "It  does  not  make  any 
sense  for  me  to  try  to  deliver  another  one  of 
my  unbearable  gratitude  speeches  h^re,  be- 
cause what  I  feel  towards  all  you  ClvU  Air 
Patrol  people  cannot  be  expressed  in  words. 
Since  I  came  here  I  have  been  relating  my 
exciting  experiences  in  the  United  States  of 
America  over  and  over,  and  I  never  got  tired 
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ef  repeating  the  details  of  our  CAP  trip  for 
tfoaens  of  times.  Tme  enough,  all  those 
the  planes  and  their  pilots,  the  plc- 
landacapes  we  flew  ov^r  and  the 
beautiful  clouds  we  flew  under  have  left  a 
very  clear  path  In  my  memorj',  and  i  wonder 
Jf  we  all  will  be  able  to  forget  them,  some- 
day. We  will  never  forget  our  exciting  de- 
parture at  Mitchel  Field;  nor  our  Texas 
■COrm.  or  the  Albuqtierque  patnt^ — btrt  I  am 
COBfuslng  things.  Maybe  I  will  wrtt«  a  book 
mae  day,  and  I  will  tell  the  world  how  a 
group  of  boys  and  gtrls.  while  singing  the 
'Should  Auld  Acquaintance  Be  Forgot'  and 
being  11.000  feet  over  the  ground,  discovered 
tha  greatest  truth  of  all  ages,  that  people 
from  all  over  the  world  are  simple,  plain 
people,  that  can  get  along  together  very 
well."  SJpned  "Very  sincerely  yotirs,  Anthony 
Demetrlades,"  from  Athens,  Greece.  •  •  • 
Need  I  say  more? 

CMfelng  on.  In  addition  to  the  exchange 
of  eadtto.  we  also  are  sponsoring  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  a  marching 
drUl  competition  which  last  year  stirred  the 
alr-mlnded  youths  of  both  nations  to  new 
heights  of  anticipation.  The  various  wings 
and  units  of  CAP  and  the  Air  Cadet  League 
of  Canada  are  striving  for  the  privilege  of 
representing  their  country  In  the  final  drills. 

This  year,  the  final  drill  team  from  the 
United  States  will  meet  the  team  from  Can- 
ada at  Toronto  and  we  hope  to  wrest  the 
marching  title  from  our  good  cousins  for  at 
Isaat  1  year. 

A  new  training  manual  Is  being  prepared 
In  our  organization  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  late  this  summer.  The  manual 
will  cover  the  entire  field  of  aeronautics  and 
Is  designed  to  teach  fully  and  clearly  these 
fundamentals  to  the  100.000  students  I  hope 
to  see  enrolled  In  CAP  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

This  manual,  by  the  way,  Is  something  new 
m  the  field  of  aviation.  This  Is  the  first 
time  that  this  admittedly  technical  field  has 
been  organized  and  prepared  for  presentation 
to  teen-age  groups.  Our  training  staff  has 
spent  countless  hours  in  the  preparation  and, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  we  have  had  invaluable 
aid  and  guidance  from  some  of  the  top  educa- 
tional people  in  the  country. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  offer  the  heart- 
felt thanks  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  to  those  selfless 
teachers  and  educators  who  have  offered  sug- 
gestions and  guidance  and  then  helped  to 
edit  and  re-do  the  material  for  this  manual. 

During  the  past  year  our  Civil  Air  Patrol 
aeronautics  courses  were  adopted  by  many 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  country. 
All  arrangements  are  being  made  by  CAP 
units  in  the  communities  and  the  benefits  of 
our  works  are  free  to  any  who  wish  to  partake. 
CAP  membership  by  students  and  faculty  is 
desirable,  but.  and  I  emphasize,  CAP  mem- 
bership is  not  a  requirement  for  tise  of  CAP 
material  In  the  school  systems.  We  are  be- 
coming and  we  desire  all  our  affiliates  to  be 
leaders,  not  taskmasters. 

This  is  the  air  age  and  the  science  of  flying 
certainly  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
Important  to  Include  in  the  science  courses 
of  our  schools. 

We  have  completed  plans  making  the  CAP 
courses  available  to  all  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  we  expect  to  urge 
as  many  schools  as  possible  to  Include  the 
course  ne~t  fall. 

This  program  Is  pn-edlcated  on  new  regula- 
tions for  organization,  administration,  and 
training  of  the  cadets. 

Book  1  of  the  manual  will  give  the  cadet 
a  thorough  grounding  In  the  history  and 
purpose  of  CAP  and  familiarize  him  or  her 
with  such  subjects  as  air  marking,  search 
and  rescue,  communications,  photography, 
and  emergency  services. 

Book  3  poes  right  into  'he  heart  of  aaro- 
nautles,  deellng  direcUy  with  tha  thany  of 


flight,  meterology.  and  navigation,  and  Is 
designed  a*  •  1-year  course  when  taught 
dally. 

However,  the  senior  program  Is  not  being 
neglected  completely  either,  although  this 
year  we  do  seem  to  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Patil  in  order  to  launch  our  full-scale  cadet 
program. 

The  purpose  of  this  entire  dvll  air  patrol 
educational  program  is  to  teach  the  theories 
of  flying  so  that  the  Nation's  youth  will  be 
aware  of  this  most  modem  of  sciences  and 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  take  part  In 
the  air  development  of  America  by  adopting 
aviation  as  a  civilian  career. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
this  emphasis  should  properly  be  placed  on 
our  cadet  program,  for  certainly  the  future 
of  the  world  lies  to  a  laree  extent  In  the 
hands  of  Its  alr-mlnded  youths.  And  we 
here  In  the  United  States  owe  a  duty  to  the 
future  to  provide  the  training  and  knowledge 
of  flight  to  the  youth  of  today. 

Not  many  of  us  realize  the  obligation 
we,  the  first  generation  of  airmen,  owe  to  the 
heritage  of  the  air  which  starts  with  some 
of  us  who  are  still  flying  today  after  pioneer- 
ing almost  as  far  back  as  the  turn  of  this 
century. 

Well,  to  get  to  ainother  side  of  the  CAP 
picture,  I  want  to  recall  to  you  the  terrible 
blizzards  that  swept  the  West  this  past 
winter,  taking  Its  toll  of  CAP  pilots'  lives 
and  destroying  equipment  and  reserves  that 
we  could  ill  afford  to  expend  so  quickly. 
However,  we  had  to  be  prodigal  when  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  many  isolated  families 
were  at  stake. 

Everyone  has  heard  ot  the  great  feats  per- 
formed by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  fighting  the  blizzard  conditions. 
CAP  was  caught  behind  the  door  and  little 
credit,  except  among  their  own  neighbors, 
went  to  the  intrepid  small  plane  pilot  crulc- 
Ing  for  CAP  in  the  worst  possible  weather 
conditions. 

These  CAP  pilots  flew  hundreds  of  missions 
week  In  and  week  out  during  January  and 
February,  dumping  food,  medicine,  messages, 
spotting  Isolated  and  desperate  families  and 
livestock.  They  acquitted  themselves  most 
courageously. 

I  personally  want  to  thank  every  man  and 
woman,  boy  and  girl,  in  CAP  who  contributed 
to  the  magnificent  record  of  the  organization. 

Incidentally,  the  CAP  growth  by  leaps  and 
boimds  In  194fi  also  can  be  attributed  to 
some  extent  to  this  excellent  record. 

Alter  the  storms  cleared  many  of  these 
neighbors,  who  had  been  voluntarily  helped 
at  a  critical  time,  decided  that  In  the  next 
emergency  they  would  be  ready,  too.  and  so 
the  requests  for  new  CAP  units  have  ccune 
in  steadily. 

These  small-plane  CAP  pilots  fiew  more 
than  1,400  official  hours  in  more  than  184 
aircraft  in  the  seven  most  severely  stricken 
Western  Statas  during  the  spectacular  rescue 
work  In  January  and  February. 

In  nearly  1.000  sorties  CAP  flying  crews 
master-mapped  and  observed  thousands  of 
miles  of  storm-swept  country. 

More  than  23  tons  of  various  relief  drops 
were  made  by  CAP  personnel — and  that's  a 
lot  of  weight  for  small  aircraft  to  distribute. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  national  radio  network  which  has 
really  been  put  Into  operation  by  the  Civil 
Air  Fatixil  during  the  past  year  was  amply 
doaonstrated  during  last  winter's  emergency 
bllSEard  conditions.  The  CAP  network  In 
many  cases  was  the  only  link  some  isolated 
settlements  retained  with  the  outside  world 
for  weeks  at  a  time. 

This  network,  a  mow  ontllnc  on  paper  for 
the  most  part  at  this  time  last  year,  has  been 
omnpieted.  and  now  reports  are  reretved  and 
ecsialated    at    national    headquarters    every 


Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights  from  every  part 
of  the  Nation  and  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Hundreds  of  radio  units  throughout  the 
country  tackled  the  problem  of  setting  up 
the  network  using  surplus  military  radto 
eqrilpment,  In  most  cases,  with  an  enthxisl- 
asm  that  soon  started  cadet  classes  humming 
with  potential  ham  operators. 

In  fact,  my  report  to  Congress  will  be 
picked  tjp  by  the  national  radio  net  of  CAP 
and  relayed  to  every  point  In  the  Nation. 
It's  a  wonderf\il  sense  of  achievement  to 
realize  how  far  this  project  has  advanced 
since  last  I  reported  to  you. 

I  am  aware  that  we  still  have  many  prob- 
lems to  be  met  In  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and 
Its  administration,  and  I  am  Btn*e  that  with 
patience  and  the  guidance  of  the  '  tr  Force 
we  shall  meet  the  needs  that  emergencies 
will  force  us  to  face  in  1949. 

In  siunmatlon,  I  believe  we  can  safely  as- 
sume tbat  a  year  of  accomplishment  has 
been  completed  since  we  wera  all  together 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  I  am  ivoud  to 
report  to  you  that  In  1040,  to  this  dat«,  the 
total  ntunber  of  new  applications  processed 
by  national  headquarters  is  close  to  6,000, 
an  Increase  of  about  3,600  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  exceeds  by  several  thou- 
sands the  entire  enrollment  of  new  appli- 
cants In  1947. 

That,  I  believe,  represents  the  kind  of 
progress  we  want  in  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  with 
your  assistance  and  the  mutual  understand- 
ing and  excluinge  of  Information  and  ideas 
possible  at  such  gatherings  as  this,  I  hope 
we  will  go  forward  steadily  to  take  our  right- 
ful place  as  the  more  or  less  graying,  but  still 
vigorous,  tutor  and  guide  for  the  airman  ot 
tomorrow. 


FBI  aad  tkc  CoHamunitU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  revise  atnd  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  excerpts  from  the  editorial  column 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  and  Transcript  of 
May  6,  1949,  entitled  "Starting  Over" 
and  "Who's  a  Communist?": 

STARTTNO    OVKS 

IDefeated  In  their  effort  to  ram  through 
Congress  a  one-sided  labor -relations  bill,  the 
Truman  administration  now  must  start  all 
over  again  If  It  hopes  to  obtain  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

What  the  administration  should  have 
known  all  along  should  now  be  evident  to 
it.  This  Congress  is  not  going  to  pass  any 
legislation  which  will  return  the  country  to 
the  free  and  easy  days  of  the  Wagner  Act 
when  labor  bosses  rode  roughshod  over  every- 
one and  everything  that  got  In  their  way 
in  their  drive  for  power. 

The  advantages  and  the  advances  oMatnad 
lUMler  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  admittedly  not 
a  perfect  piece  of  legislation,  are  too  evtdmt 
to  allow  for  Its  complete  erasure.  refcardlaH 
of  whether  or  not  President  Truman  thinks 
he  has  a  mandate  from  the  people  He  for- 
gets that  every  Member  of  the  Hruse  of 
Re^vesentatlves  also  was  elected  In  the  No- 
vember election  and  that  their  action  ccn 
be  taken  as  Indicative  of  the  sentiment  cf 
the  people  in  their  distrlcta. 
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■ad  th*  •dPAlntatnUoa  prodxioad  •  eom- 
MOB  MBum  MO.  xwBtkOfvtnf  mbm  of  Um  obvious 
darecta  matk  IllJiWlli  ■  oC  the  T&rt-Hartl«7  Act 
but  retatnlBV  aMD*  at  Its  good  features.  It 
probeb'iT  could  h*ve  pftssed  It  without  any 
troubie.  It  cbOM  instead  to  fo  whole  bog 
for  the  power-lMai^ry  union  bosses  and  as 
•  rwolt  It  wmil  vp  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  aUU  on  tlM  baoks.  And  It  ts  possible 
ttnl  tt  will  aHB  nmatn  there  when  this 
Mvhty-ttTst  Cot^Nsa.  of  which  Mr.  Truman 
expected  so  much.  Is  through  tu  work. 

Tb*  prsssnt  Con«r«ss  can  sUll  pass  a  labcv 
law  baaed  on  rrasoa  and  justice,  however. 
IK  OWi  pass  a  law  ihalg.iisil  to  give  protection 
to  tiM  assentlal  rlghta  of  wcurkers  and  em- 
ployars  sllke.  not  to  one  or  the  other.  It 
CAB  pass  such  s  law  If  the  sdmlnlstratlon 
fOrgats  Its  pride  and  accepts  Its  licking  and 
(et»  Aown  to  work  on  sensible  grounds  as  it 
~  1  bav*  docM  In  the  beginning. 


Amer  can 


>*■  A  coMMxnrnrrt 
Mm  tba  FK  eontlnues  to  parade  witness 
after  witness  to  the  stand  In  the  New  Tork 
trial  of  11  Communist  Party  leaders,  the 
qvsaCton  arises  as  to  how  long  this  proces- 
stoo  of  persons  pisnted  In  the  Communist 
ranks  by  tbe  Government  will  go  on. 

a  doasn  or  more  persons  already  have 
tba  witness  chair  to  tell  how  they 
worfesd  as  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
whereas  In  reality  they  were  In  contact  with 
tbe  FBI  all  the  time  They  have  gl^en  ex- 
tremelT  dama^ng  testimony  concerning  se« 
cret  workings  of  the  Communist  ranks. 

It  hss  reached  s  point  where  a  Communist 
doesn  t  know  who  to  trust  anymore.  He 
tfoaant  know  who  Is  a  CommuniJst  and  who 
imat.  His  closest  ct>-workeT  may  be  an  agent 
tt  the  FBI.  Certainly  it  isnt  doing  the  mo- 
rale of  th  ^  Communists  any  good. 
Tbe  efOciency  of  tbe  FBI  covarage  of  Com- 
activity .  as  It  Is  being  revealed  In  the 
It  trial,  should  be  most  reassuring  to 
all  Americans.  Certsinly  tbe  G-men  have 
been  oo  tbe  Job  and  doing  most  excellent 


Fc<leral  Aid  and  the  Challeage  to  Fr«edom 
ia  EdncatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or    NSW    TOSK 

C«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATT  VES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.   LYNCH.     Mr    Speaker,   the   an- 

banquet  of  the  Fordham  University 
Club  of  Washington,  which  was  twld  in 
this  city  on  May  3.  1949.  was  addressed 
by  Rev.  Laurence  J.  McQinley.  S.  J.,  the 
newly  awwmtrt  pnukknt  of  Fordham 
UniFersKy.  Aa  ootatanding  educator. 
Father  McGinley  dii^ussed  the  problem 
which  Is  now  tieing  con.sldered  by  the 
Coogrcss.  aaioely.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
ttaa.  I  believe  the  remarks  of  Father 
IfeOioJey  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
and.  under  the  unanimous  cor<- 
me.  I  am  takinm  the  privt- 
Ie«e  of  hwertlng  in  the  Rscoao  the  re- 
marics  of  Father  McGinJey  on  that  oc- 
casion, which  are  as  follows : 

As  an  edxaoator  wttb  a  daap  love  and  a 
belief  m  the  FrwIaHi  bof  and  all  be 
tor.  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  to- 
night about  s  cloud  that  has  appeared  on 
tbe  WaahiBglaa  hortaon.  At  present  It  is 
aot  much  Mfgw  than  a  man's  band  But  it 
ia  rapMly  looailnt  targsr  aad  tt  may.  unless 
the  winds  change  engulf  not  only  Fordbam 


and  other 
our  whole 
education. 

You   know, 
battle  for  men 
battle  for  the 
of  the  men  of 
on    In    almost 
tatorshlp,  aehoc|B 


Institutions  of  higher  learning  but 
tradition  of  freedom  In 


precis  sly 


fei  slings  < 
dlstrib  litlon 


fort  jnate 


for 


t>eloved  Cardln4l 
erable    to    the 
Hungary 
opposition    to 
sctiools. 

Unfortunatel; 
been  fascinated 
adiacatlonal 
pioesBses  are 
signed  by  the 
Holland,  and 
are  still  pressii^; 
that  in  the 
tnm  the  Nazi 

In  the  Unltec 
this  lmportanc( 
satlsAed   simply 
colleges  than 
we  also  want 
are  determined 
obtain  an  adec  \ 
conditioned 
purse. 

Our  strong 
unequal 
many  commun 
their  more 
facilities,  have 
lous  proposals 

Now  It  Is 
with  regard  to 
Ing — to  argue 
Federal  Gov 
tional  fleld. 
ton  you  have 
from  what  I  a 
aid  to  educatlcAi 

ThJ  practlca 
fore.  Lb  that 
granted — shall 
education, 
of    parents    to 
school  that 
and  that  It 
tem  of  checks 
portant  In  the 
in  government 
On   the  flrst 
least — we  do 
worry  about 
true  that  wha 
their  taxes 
representatives , 
Nevertheless, 
freedom  In 
prac'lcally    ev 
has  contained 
Interference 
tional  process. 
Unfortunate 
as  direct  ways 
control  of 
tlons  In  the 
certain  Federa 
what   I   mean 
fundamental 
cation  tradltlc^ 

The  first  of 
of  the  Indlv 
him.    As  It  a 
every  child 
the  parents 
Gud.     And  as 
parent  has  the 
school  whicb 
tion. 

No  one  tods^ 
concept.    It  Is 
stitution  but 
United  States 
decision 

The  second 
If  parents  bavfc 


course,   that   Just   as   the 
minds  is  world-wide,  the 
a:hools — In  which  the  minds 
Xjc  morrow  are  shaped — is  going 
( very   country.     In   any   die- 
are  the  first  targeU.    The 
Mindssenty  became  Intol- 
Communlst    government    of 
sly   because   of   his   staunch 
iht    nationalization    of    the 


,  other  countries  have  also 

by  the  idea  of  a  monolithic 

sy^m    In   which    all    training 

s  kaped  in  a  single  mold  de- 

state.      In   France.    Belgium, 

0(  irmany.  doctrinaire  Socialists 

for  a  control  of  education 

fln^l  analysis  differs  very  little 

•  Communist  model. 

States  we  are  ftilly  aware  of 

of  education.     We  are  not 

to  have  more  schools  and 

akywhere  else  in  the  world — 

tl  lem  to  be  the  best.     And  we 

that  a  child's  opportunity  to 

late  education  shall  not  be 

solfcly  by  the  size  of  his  father's 


n  >t 


wio 


on  this  subject,  and  the 
of  wealth  which  makes 
ties  unable  to  compete  with 
neighbors  in  providing 
crystallized  this  year  In  var- 
Pederal  aid  to  education, 
legitimate — particularly 
institutions  of  higher  leam- 
ibout  the  desirability  of  the 
moving  Into  the  educa- 
I  realize  that  in  Washing- 
face  political  realities.    And 
told,  some  form  of  Federal 
Is  considered  a  "must." 
concern  of  all  of  us.  there- 
aid — If  and  when  It  is 
not  Interfere  with  freedom  in 
It  shall  preserve  the  right 
send    their   children    to    any 
an  adequate  education, 
not  upset  the  delicate  sys- 
and  balances  th?it  are  as  im- 
'ducational  system  as  they  are 


per:  ectly 


err  ment 
Bit 
t ) 

in 


F  fderal 


That 


pr(  ivldes 

sh)  U 


point — for   the  moment,   at 

seem  to  have  very  much  to 

fVs  a  general  proposition  It  is 

the  people  support  through 

must  likewise,  through  their 

to     some     extent     control. 

he    tradition    of    educational 

thefUnlted  States  Is  so  strong  that 

proposal    for    Federal    aid 

elaborate  safeguards  against 

Government  In   the  educa- 


<ry 


b' 


y.   there   are   Indirect   as  well 

n  which  government  can  gain 

education,  despite  the  best  tnten- 

w4rld  on  the  part  of  sponsors  of 

aid  proposals.     To  Illustrate 

let   us   consider   briefly   two 

concepts  in  our  American  edu- 

n. 

these  is  based  on  the  dignity 

idfal  before  the  God  who  made 

es  in  this  case.  It  means  that 

befongs  not  to  the  State  but  to 

act  as  trustees  for  Almighty 

I  corollary  ol  this,  that  every 

right  to  send  his  child  to  any 

;n-OTldes  an   adequate   educa- 


serlously  quarrels  with  this 

not  only  implied  in  the  Con- 

llcally  affirmed  by  the 

Court   In   a  famous 

regarAlng  the  parochial  schools  of 

»ncept  follows  from  the  first, 
tbe  right  to  send  their  chil- 


dren to  any  adequate  school,  public  or  Inde- 
pendent, sectarian  or  nonsectarlan.  then  ot- 
vloualy  all  these  schools  must  be  allowed  to 
exist  without  unfair  discrimination  or  undue 
favoritism. 

Ours  is  a  pluralistic  democracy,  not  a 
monolithic  one;  that  is.  ours  is  a  political 
system  Involving  many  different  groups,  and 
not  a  system  that  eliminates  or  even  tries  to 
eliminate  all  differences. .  'K  plurlbus  unum" 
symbolizes  this  principle  of  our  unity  of 
purpose  in  diversity  of  groups.  The  slogan, 
"every  child  In  a  public  school,"  is  therefore 
a  direct  attack  on  this  pluralistic  system  by 
which  we  grew  strong  and  stayed  free.  It 
Is  a  tleflnltely  totalitarian  drive  for  regi- 
mented uniformity. 

Now  in  a  pluralistic  system  It  Is  basic 
that  the  different  groups  are  entitled  to  pub- 
lic aid  in  proportion  to  public  service,  to 
welfare  benefits  in  proportion  to  need.  Our 
Protestant.  Jewish,  and  Catholic  chaplains 
are  paid  alike  In  the  armed  forces  because 
of  the  public  service  they  render  and  because  ' 
of  the  welfare  need  of  our  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. In  like  manner,  the  children  In  our  de- 
nominational schools  have  a  right  to  welfare 
benefits  not  because  of  their  creed  but  be- 
cause they  are  Americans.  These  principles 
are  basic. 

Now  we  all  know  that  here  in  Washington 
a  powerful  lobby  Is  pressing  for  a  Federal 
education  bill,  excluding  aid  to  all  except 
public-school  pupils.  The  passage  of  that 
bill  would  seriously  hurt  our  American  edu- 
cation freedom.  To  begin  with.  It  would 
officially  brand  Johnny  Jones  in  the  inde- 
pendent school  as  unworthy  of  the  same  help 
as  Willie  Brown  in  the  public  school.  Again. 
It  would  tax  Mr.  Jones  for  using  his  right 
to  choose  Johnny's  school — as  if  this  right 
were  only  a  privilege  graciously  conceded  by 
the  local  school  board.  Finally,  It  would 
entrench  In  American  education  those  organi- 
zations which  are  excogitating  their  own 
brand  of  nonsectarlan  ethical  culture  as  the 
official  religion  of  the  public  school. 

Senator  McMahon  and  others  have  worked 
out  provisions  for  an  equitable  compromise. 
Unless  some  such  principles  are  embodied 
in  the  education  law  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gfress.  we  have  Just  grounds  to  fear  that  secu- 
laristlc  legislation  will  follow  in  all  fields 
of  education.  In  health,  and  In  welfare.  That 
spells  the  end  of  the  independent  school, 
the  independent  hospital,  the  Independent 
welfare  agency,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
completely  secular  totalitarian  state. 

The  issue  is  as  fundamental  as  that.  It 
touches  not  only  grammar  schools  but  those 
on  the  high-school  and  college  level.  For 
the  maintenance  of  the  essential  variety,  di- 
versity, and  independence  of  schooling,  it  is 
of  the  highest  possible  practical  Importance 
that  both  public  and  Independent  systems 
of  education  continue  to  flourish  side  by 
side. 

As  Henry  Ford  II  put  It  recently  in  speak- 
ing of  the  problems  of  higher  education.  "The 
existence  of  a  larger  number  of  privately 
supported  colleges  and  universities  seems  to 
be  the  best  guaranty  that  our  whole  educa- 
tional system  will  stay  young  and  dynamic." 
Much  of  what  I  have  been  saying  to  you 
here  tonight  looks  to  the  future.  But  in 
one  respect  at  least,  we  hope  with  all  our 
hearts  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  Ford- 
ham of  prewar  days. 

As  Americuns,  we  are  trained  In  the  virtues 
of  mass  production.  This  typically  American 
development  has  helped  us  win  two  world 
wars,  and  in  peacetime — materially,  at  any 
rate — it  has  made  us  the  most  prosperous 
people  on  earth. 

But  there  are  two  things  at  least  which 
we  cannot  mass  produce.  One  is  the  human 
soul  and  the  other  is  an  educated  man. 

Almighty  Cod  does  not  create  an  Im- 
mortal soul  as  He  makes  plants  or  planets — 
through  secondary  causes.  Bach  of  us  In 
this  room  Is  Individually  created  by  Him 
with  His  fingerprints  on  each  personal  soul. 
God  has  destined  each  of  us  to  be  with  Him 
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one  day  face  to  face,  forever.  He  wills  that 
In  this  life  each  of  us  must  learn  the  truth 
and  love  the  good  and  live  the  life  of  beauty 
which  is  His  grace.  Toward  each  of  the  In- 
dividual 13,000  souls  enrolled  in  Fordbam 
today  you  and  I  have  a  solemn  responsibility. 

And  that  responsibility  begins  with  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  pedagoglcally  we 
should  not,  and  morally  we  cannot,  educate 
Individual  men  and  women  on  the  assembly 
line.  By  right,  by  common  sense  and  by 
Jesuit  tradition  we  should  have  personal 
contact  with  every  single  one  of  our  students. 

That  l8  why  I  say  to  you  in  very  truth  that 
all  of  our  $10,000,000  physical  plant,  all  of 
our  500  professors,  all  our  research,  our  pro- 
gram of  education  and  athletics  and  campus 
activities,  all  our  great  plans  for  the  future, 
exist  for  one  individual  only. 

He  is  the  typical  Fordham  student,  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  vast  campus,  looking  in 
turn  at  the  beautiful  tower  of  Keating  Hall, 
the  rows  of  classrooms  in  Dealy,  the  gray 
bulk  of  the  g3rmnasium,  the  ivy-covered  brick 
of  Collins,  the  ancient  stone  and  newly 
paneled  beauty  of  the  University  Church- 
seeking  for  guidance. 

It  is  for  him  alone  that  Fordham  exists. 
If  figuratively  we  can  take  that  individual 
boy  by  the  hand  as  he  enters  the  main  gate 
on  the  first  day  as  a  freshman  and  lead  him 
with  wise  devotion  through  the  next  4  years; 
if  we  can  give  him  friendly  counsel  and  per- 
sonal attention  to  his  partloilar  problems 
and  individuality;  if  we  can  teach  as  though 
he  alone  sat  In  the  classrooms,  rejoice  In  his 
success  and  help  him  In  his  difficulties;  If 
we  can  hand  him  his  diploma  as  though  the 
faculty  in  their  black  robes  and  the  great 
throng  of  visitors  seated  In  the  June  sun- 
shine were  there  to  do  honor  only  to  him; 
If  we  can  send  him  forth  with  the  seal  of 
Fordham  indelibly  stamped  on  his  Immortal 
soul,  then  you  and  I,  each  In  our  own  way, 
will  have  fulfilled  our  mission  to  God,  to  our 
country  and  to  the  world. 


Funds  to  Administer  tlie  Empiojment 
Security  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.1949 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

The  Commonwialth  of  Massachusetts, 
DnrisioN  OF  Employment  Sbctj«itt, 
State  Advisory  Council, 
Boston,  May  9,  1949. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

House  of  Represent atitfes, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Representattve  :  The  members  of  the 
advisory  covmcil  of  the  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security  have  spent  and 
are  still  spending  considerable  time  and  ef- 
fort In  this  current  fiscal  year  In  negotiations, 
discussions,  and  meetings  with  State  and 
FMeral  officials,  because  of  insufficiency  of 
funds  granted  to  Massachusetts  for  admmis- 
tration  of  Its  Employment  Security  Law. 

As  you  know.  Massachusetts  was  cut  sharptly 
In  the  distribution  of  ttwds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  lor  the  administration  of  the 
Bmploymoat  Security  program  in  tbe  fiscal 
year  19^.  We  have  made  many  yigorous  pro- 
tests regarding  this  cut,  which  In  percentage 
was  the  third  highest  In  tbe  Nation.  To 
date  we  have  had  only  minor  adjustments 
from  the  original  ^rant.  with  the  result  that 
backlogs   have   piled  up.  certain  operations 


have  been  curtailed,  and  other  operations 
have  been  suspended  completely. 

It  was  our  hope  and  exp>ectation  that  tba 
fund  situation  would  be  remedied  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  so  that  we  could  resume 
again  our  proper  and  efBclent  administration 
of  the  Massachusetts  law.  A  preliminary 
estimate  of  our  fund  requirements  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  was  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  regional  office  several  weeks  ago.  After 
review  and  discussion,  these  estimates  were 
sent  to  the  headquarters  office  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  in  Washington.  We  have 
had  brought  to  our  attention  this  week  the 
comments  of  the  Washington  office  in  re- 
gard to  this  preliminary  estimate  and  the 
points  on  which  that  office  disa^ees  with  our 
request.  This  is  a  matter  which  we  feel  can 
be  discussed  by  us  with  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

There  Is,  however,  a  further  point  which 
these  representatives  have  brought  to  our 
attention.  This  Is  of  such  major  importance 
to  us  and  to  the  representatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Congress  that  we  are  bringing  It 
to  you  immediately  for  your  consideration 
and  for  appropriate  action.  This  point  may 
be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 

Total  funds  requested  In  budg- 
ets submitted  by  the  States 
and  Territories  for  adminis- 
tration of  their  employment 
security  laws  In  the  fiscal 
year  1950 $203,000,000 

These  requested  funds,  after 
review,  will  be  reduced  by  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  by 
approximately -—     193,  000. 000 

However,  these  approved  re- 
quests must  l)e  further  re- 
duced by  approximately  18 
percent  In  order  tj  live 
within  the  present  proposed 
amount  of  the  1980  appro- 
priation or  to 157,500.000 

If  the  Federal  Security  Agency  proceeds 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  will  reduce  each  of 
the  approved  budget  estimates  by  18  percent, 
which  means  that  all  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  contending  at  present  because 
of  our  financial  stringency  will  be  continued 
on  through  the  next  fiscal  year. 

As  we  know  the  situation,  the  failure  to 
have  sufficient  funds  appropriated  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
employment  security  program  can  be  traced 
to  several  causes: 

1.  Failure  on  the  part  of  Federal  Security 
Agency  to  ask  for  sufficient  funds.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  funds  approximating  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
nullions  of  dollars  were  requested  by  the 
Agency,  though  now  it  appears  willing  to  ap- 
prove one  himdred  and  ninety-three  millions, 
based  on  the  States'  own  estimates  of  their 
requirements. 

2.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  approve  all  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency's  request. 

3.  Failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds. 

Apparently  one  or  both  of  the  first  two 
failures  did  occur,  since  we  have  Just  been 
Inforroed  that  the  representatives  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  have  again  discussed 
this  problem  of  1950  financing  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  Bureau  is  willing 
to  approve  a  denclency  request  for  1950  in 
the  amount  of  $24,000,000. 

The  excise  tax  collected  from  Massachu- 
setts employers  under  provisions  ol  the  Sx:ial 
Security  Act  relating  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  collected  In  order  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  have  sufficient  funds  on  hand 
to  provide  for  proper  and  elBclent  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  This  tax  collection  cur- 
rently amounts  to  Ii9,000,000  per  annum  In 
Massachusetts,  which  is  an  amount  far  in 
excess  of  any  annual  expenditures  by  us  to 
administer  our  State  law.  For  example,  our 
total  exnenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1948 
were  $5j284,687  for  administering  our  SUte 


law.    The   total   excess   of   funds   collected 

throughout  the  country  by  this  tax,  over 
funds  appropriated  for  administratiun  of  the 
Employment  Security  Law,  Is  now  $880,000,- 
000. 

Employer  associations  and  Individual  em- 
ployers, the  Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Associ- 
ation, labor  organizations,  and  the  gsnaral 
public  have  gone  on  record  to  the  sffsot  tba$ 
they  want  sufficient  grants  made  to  this  State 
so  that  efficient  adminlstraUon  may  be  main- 
tained. 

As  we  stand  now,  Congress  must  approve 
the  appropriation  request  of  $157,500,000  and 
the  deficiency  request  of  $24,000,000  in  order 
that  Masschusetts  may  be  provided  with 
funds  which  will  approximate  Its  total  re- 
quirements. Even  though  these  two  appro- 
priation requests  are  approved,  Massachu- 
setts will  still  be  faced  with  a  reduction  from 
its  estimated  requirements,  since  total  pro- 
visions of  funds  will  still  be  11  or  12  million 
dollars  short  of  the  total  of  nil  the  State 
fund  requests. 

We  are  requesting  that  you,  as  one  of  otir 
elected  representatives  In  Congress,  do  all 
you  can  to  see  that  these  two  appropriations 
are  passed. 

We  will  appreciate  your  comments  on  th© 
facts  stated  above  and  wish  you  to  keep  us 
Informed  of  what  steps  you  or  any  others 
have  taken  to  see  that  adequate  appropria- 
tion of  funds  is  made. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Dunn. 
Representatife  of  Employers. 

Jacob  Peaces, 
Representative  of  Employee*. 

Hesman  J.  Dttmas. 
Representative  of  the  Public. 

Stephen  V.  Dtrrrr. 
Representative  of  Employers. 

Daniel  J.  McCabtrt, 
Representative  of  Employees. 

Francis  J.  Cakxeieo, 
Representative  of  the  Public. 


Mtgr.  Alfonso  Arcctc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHKSKNTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1949 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  am 
pleased  to  include  with  these  few  re- 
marks the  following  article  by  Violet 
Brown  published  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
of  Sunday.  May  8,  1949,  entitled  'Brook- 
lyn's Man  of  the  Week:  Monsignor  Ar- 
cese  Begins  Second  Half  Century  as 
Priest." 

This  article  portrays  to  some  extent  a 
most  lovable  kindly  man  who  once  again 
has  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  and  St.  Stephen's  which 
is  located  in  the  Twelfth  Congressiomd 
District. 

I  had  the  distinguished  honor  to  be 
one  of  tho.^e  present  last  Saturday  eve- 
ning at  the  dinner  at  the  Towers  Hotel  in 
honor  of  Monsignor  Arcese.  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Ughetta.  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
who  was  host  at  the  dinner,  de?:erves  the 
thanks  of  all  who  were  present  for  a 
splendid  celebration  marking  the  fiftieth 
milestone  in  what  I  pray  shall  be  a  cen- 
tury of  distinguished  .service  by  Mon- 
signor Arcese  to  his  God.  his  adopted 
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country,  and  the  people  of  our  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
treat  body  wholeheartedly  concurs  In 
this  expression  of  sentiment  and  respect 
for  one  of  God's  noblemen,  Msffr.  Alfonso 
Arcese. 

Moivszcitoa     Aactm    BMon     flacoire     Half 
CiBiUii  am  Ttamm 
(By  Vtatei  Brown) 

bumarooa.  and  rlcb  wltb  wlMfom. 
4ty/i«*an     Areas*    e*l«brate«     50 
to  tlw  ^iMUiood  this  BMrntlk  up  to  hi« 
btrvtta  in  ptauM  for  tba  y«an  to  eamu 

■AU  X  ce«d  I*  10  ywn  mm  to  tbm  pritrnt- 
hood."  be  uud  tb«  oUMr  day.  bis  tyts  twin* 
klll^  frril*^~1  tb«lr  rtmlaa  hIimm.  "and  you 
•M  wbat  tbU  parUb  would  be  like!" 
w«  mstnc  to  tba  larf*  factory  at 
■MTti  ct  Jaras  aod  Mary  ttod  St. 
L'a  Pariah  on  nnt  Plata  to  which  he 
wiumad  tbia  year  after  an  totarlude  at  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 

bla    first    aaamuaaat    ak 
t  buUt  the 

Street.    Now  he  has  a  new 

to  hia  own  youthful  heart — 

A   yimac    paople's    center    at    135    Summit 
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IK  opancd  only  months  ago.  but  Is  already 
with    a    dramatics    group,    four 
three  b—abaM  teams,  four 
a   coolratemlty.     It   Is  going 
a  cadet  corpa  and  band 
The  center  senree  the  youth  (rf  Red  Hook, 
about  whom  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  dlscuaalon.  but  Consignor  Arcese  will  have 
no  trxKk  wltb  "Juvenile  delinquency.*' 
"TOO  modi  talking  about  that."  he  said, 
hla  haad  ill— inwnwingly.     "All  ex. 
I!    Walk  10  yaara  and  your  problem 
will  be  solved.    The  juveniles  wUl  be  sdiilta." 
Than,  seriously,  he  added  : 
"When  you  think  of  the  conditions  some  of 
our  boy«  have  st  home,  tba  crowded  condl> 
tions.  lb*  arondcff  Is  not  that  aome  go  wrong. 
but  that  ao  many  are  good. 

"Moat  of  tha  yctrag  people  are  good,   so 
very    good    I    am    always    being    amazed    by 
We  don't  want  our  center  to  be  a 
of  reform.     We  want  it  to  help  the 
ly.  nuuiy  good  yownc  P*opi«  *^7  good." 
looaignor  Arcaaa  eoama  oi  a  remarkable 
cf  prtaata.    Thra*  of  bis  brothers  were 
tfavated   to   iiaaiilgiini    rank   and   one 
has  been  a  nun  at  Grotta  Perrara  near 
lor  65  yaara 

Ttoeent  Arcaae.  the  eldeat.  was 

a  TlHTUt    aB4   brtoead    |n>lest    In    Sullivan 

tth;  a  builder  of  many 

and    founder    of    St.    Joaeph's 

Oaatano  Arcaae.  jrbo  has  a  Har- 
lem ebtv^  la  ccasultor  to  Cardinal  Spell- 
(llnnalgnof  Alfocsc  Arceae  la  a  diocesan 
I)  and  a  protboaomry  apoa- 
Lao  Arcaaa.  tb*  jnamaal  of 
a  partab  In  Oooae  Park. 
Ihay  war*  aU  bcrn  to  Arptoo.  Italy,  a 
little  town  wboae  people.  Monalgiiar 
Ukea  to  point  out.  became  Roman 
365  B.  C.  The  pariah  church  where 
bapciaad  waa  buUt  over  an 
of  Mamvy. 
And  the  town  bad  a  BOMririltag  woolan  to« 
dustry  prior  to  Ohrlst.  With  It  tactortm  ba> 
toe  operated  by  a  population  of  only  10.000. 
Arixtao  waa  rich  and  Its  ediieatlon  bcavUy 
•uduaaad.  The  Arceae  brothers  had  excellent 
■Thonltot  thar*. 

to   the    United 
a  lad  of  17.     Just  before 
n  be  went  back  to  Arplno  with 
MBhnp    Stephen    Donahue,    wbo 
to  aaa  tb*  Arceae  faintly  home* 
Aa  tbey  naared  the  place,  an  elderly 
blind  man  oaaao  op  to  them. 
"I  bava  hooa  UMoBtof  to  you  speak."  he 
"aod  It  ooaoM  to  me  thia  la  the  voice  of 
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It  had  been  mc  ra  than  40  years  since  the 
man  had  tieard  '  Don  Alfonso's"  voice,  and 
the  monalgnor  ia  astounded  to  this  day  by 
the  Incident.  Oavloualy.  though,  Arplno 
keepa  the  Arceae   nemory  green. 

As  soon  as  he  a  rived  In  this  country  Mon- 
algnor Arccae'a  fal  her.  a  teacher,  sent  him  to 
St.  Bonavantnra'i  I  in  Alleghany.  N.  Y..  to 
study.  He  tiian  \  rent  to  St.  Mary's  in  Balti- 
more and  waa  ord  lined  In  May  1899. 

His  first  amigni  lent  waa  as  assistant  at  St. 
Joaeph's  Cburcb.  uid  his  first  pastorate  was 
at  St.  Lucy'a.  whi  Te  he  started  the  founda- 
tion of  tiia  chur:h  in  his  first  3-year  stay 
and  ftnlahed  the  upper  floors  when  he  waa 
reaaatgnad  in  iSl'l. 

Than  iilon8lgn<  r  Leo  Arcese  finished  the 
Interior  in  a  sty  [e  which  makes  bis  older 
brother  glow  wlti  pride.  "It  took  two  of  ua 
to  buUd  that  chu  xh."  he  aaid. 

The  Arceee  dei  otlon  to  the  city's  Italian 
Catholic  pcpiilatJon  follows  a  tradition  set 
by  an  uncle,  fi  fcbar  Juliua  of  the  Prlara 
Order,  the  first  pi  teat  to  labor  among  Italian 
immigrants  here. 

There  baa  beei  a  startling  change  in  the 
status  of  tbaaa  It  ilian-Americans  during  the 
half  century  of  Monalgnor  Arcese's  priest- 
hood, a  change  f}r  which  last  night's  affec- 
tionate dinner  In  hla  honor  at  the  Hotel 
Towers  could  wel   serve  as  a  symbol. 

Many  of  the  rlty's  most  Important  men 
were  at  that  priv  ite  affair  and  more  of  them 
than  the  first  p<  or  Immigrants  could  possi- 
bly have  Imagine  d  were  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  those  In  migrants. 

"There  were  1  ew  Italian  professional  or 
political  mer  he  e  when  I  became  a  priest," 
Monalgnor  Arcese  recalled.  "The  majority 
of  the  immigrai.ta  worked  as  laborers  and 
were  very  poor,  not  only  supporting  them- 
selves but  send  ng  their  scant  savings  to 
their  families  in  Italy. 

"I  remember  i  ome  of  the  laborers  at  St. 
LtKy's  back  in  1905.  Tbey  made  61.25  a 
day  and  tried  to  send  61  back  to  Italy  to 
bring  their  w1v<b  and  children  here. 

"Of  course,  the  temptation  waa  great  to 
send  their  children  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
could  get  worktjig  papers  for  them,  but  we 
priests  carried  c  n  a  campaign  to  have  the 
children  get  as  c  luch  school  as  possible. 

"At  every  conf  rmatlon  Bishop  MoUoy  used 
to  streaa  that  n<  matter  how  great  the  sac- 
rifice, send  then .  to  school.  And  this  cam- 
paign bore  fruit,  wonderful  fruit." 

Nor.  under  the  tutelage  of  their  oriests, 
have  tlie  Itallaru  here  forgotten  their  home- 
land. They  taku  care  of  their  own  through 
the  Italian  board  of  guardians,  one  ot  the 
monsigncv'a  ipai  lal  projects,  and  they  carry 
on  big  campalg  is  for  relief  to  Italy,  ably 
supported  by  f  Croclato,  diocesan  Italian 
weekly  in  which  Monalgnor  Arcese  has  been 
greatly  intereste  1. 

In  this  way  tt  e  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cana keepa  close  to  the  best  tradition  of  the 
old  generation  (f  Italians,  what  Monsignor 
Arcese  calls  a  tn  dltion  of  family  life. 

"Tou  can  see  t."  he  said,  "in  the  propor- 
tion of  divorces  1 1  Brooklyn.  Its  divorce  rate 
la  the  lowest  in  the  State  and  that,  I  am 
sure.  Is  because  there  are  so  nrany  Italian 
marriages.  The  number  of  Italian  divorces 
Is  negligible:  our  pride  is  that  it  keeps  that 
way.'- 


Reorganizalioa  of  Fraaco's  Spain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUsfe  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursi  ay.  May  12.  1949 
Mr.  WAGfniR.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 


leave  to  extenc 


my  remarks  in  the  Rsc> 


CRD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cincinnati  Post: 

FBANCO  SPAIN 

The  political  committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  voted  25  to  16 
in  favor  of  lifting  the  1946  ban  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambassadors  and  ministers  to 
the  Pranco  government  in  Spain.  The  ques- 
tion now  goes  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
final  action,  and  the  Issue  there  is  in  doubt. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
15  other  nationa  did  not  vote.  However.  If 
we  dodge  the  issue  again  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, our  refusal  to  vote  will  be  counted 
against  the  proposal,  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  majority  for  approval. 

Pranco's  government  isn't  our  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, but  if  we  exchanged  diplomaU  only 
with  thoae  nations  of  which  we  approved 
to  every  particular,  we  would  be  doing  bual- 
neas  in  a  very  restricted  world. 

Spain  is  under  a  dictatorship,  yes.  and  we 
detest  dictatorships.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland.  Yiigoslavia.  Bulgaria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia— with  all  of  which  we  have  full  dip- 
lomatic relations — also  are  under  dictator- 
ship. 

Franco's  particular  crime  la  that  he  gained 
control  of  Spain  with  the  assistance  of  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini.  We  voted  to  boycott 
Spain  m  1946  largely  as  a  sop  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  Government  has  had  friendly 
relations  with  Spain  since  the  war  of  1898. 
and  Pranco  has  shown  every  evidence  that  he 
desires  to  live  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  His  country  occupies  a  strategic  area 
vital  to  ua  and  the  other  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  group.  That  Is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  which  should  weigh 
heavily  in  a  decision  to  vote  to  lift  this 
boycott. 


Public  Health  and  the  Federal  Goverament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Kansas  Optometric  Associa- 
tion : 

Resolution  Committee  A  has  formulated 
a  resolution  which  the  committee  feels 
should  be  discussed  at  a  time  when  the 
largest  possible  number  of  the  membership 
is  present.  The  resolution  has  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
President,  I  now  present  to  you,  and  this 
assembly,  the  following  resolution  for  your 
consideration: 

"1.  Whereas  there  la  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  proposed  law  which 
contemplates  the  health  needs  of  most.  If 
not  all.  citizens  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave: 

"2.  Whereas  such  laudable  undertaking  la 
a  very  old  history  in  the  world,  having  been 
one  of  the  chief  planks  of  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian of  Rome: 

"g.  Whereas  people  are  prone  to  give  undue 
aonatdcratlon  to  the  promises  of  politicians, 
when  promised  gratuities  by  politicians: 
Gratuities  the  politician  is  not  the  owner 
of:  Gratuities  which  only  the  receipient 
thereof  has,  or  can  produce; 

"4.  Whereas  since  the  time  of  Emperor 
Diocletian,  this  same  fraudulent  rtise  haa 
been  used  numerous  times  in  numerous  na- 
tions, up  to  the  present  day.  as  witnessed  in 
Russia  and  England,  for  the  purpoee  of  per- 
petuating political  Jobs; 
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"B.  Whereas  that  since  all  of  these  paat 
efforts  have  been,  and  as  of  now  are  dismal 
failiires  for  all  but  the  politician,  at  a  cost 
to  the  producer  that  is  leading  to  bankruptcy 
of  the  nations  Involved; 

"8.  Whereas  such  a  program  would  lead  to 
further  regimentation  of  the  Nation,  and  tiie 
loss  of  constitutional  rights  and  libarltlM: 
Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Optometric 
Aaaociation  assembled  in  the  forty-ninth 
anntial  convention,  April  25  and  26.  1940,  go 
on  record  as  opposed  to  any  and  ail  partici- 
pation in  public  health  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  each  Congreaeman  and  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  and  to  tiie  president  of 
the  American  Optometric  Association." 


The  Amcncaa  Motorist  a  Victim  of  Prices 
and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF  NEW  JEB8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  motorist  has  long  been  the  vic- 
tim of  financial  exploitation  of  one  va- 
riety or  another  He  has  been  taxed  un- 
mercifully by  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. He  has  been  subjected  to  the 
greed  of  conscienceless  loan  agencies.  In 
general,  he  has  fought  an  uphill  battle 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  for  fair 
treatment.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
American  car  owner  found  himself  vic- 
timized once  again — this  time  by  the 
oil  industry. 

Three  major  companies  recently  boost- 
ed gasoline  prices  on  an  average  of  one- 
half  a  cent  per  gallon.  This  Increase 
came  at  a  time  when  prices  are  sagging 
all  across  the  economic  horizon  and  oil 
profits  are  at  their  zenith  In  history. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  price  rise 
represents  an  all  too  obvious  example  of 
economic  opportunism  on  the  part  of  the 
oil  industry.  How  can  the  oil  companies 
possibly  justify  It?  The  answer  Is  that 
they  cannot. 

The  Injustice  of  this  price  Increase  was 
first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  motor- 
ing public  by  the  American  Automobile 
Aaaociatlon.  whose  president.  R.  J. 
Schmunk.  asked  the  industry  for  an  ex- 
planation. However,  none  was  forth- 
coming. William  R.  Boyd,  president  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  said 
he  and  the  members  of  his  organization 
were  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  petroleum  price  increases  because 
of  possible  antitrust  law  infringements. 
He  referred  the  AAA  to  the  individual  oil 
companies. 

As  Mr.  Schmunk  emphasized  In  his  In- 
quiry, the  price  boosts  come  at  a  time 
when  gasoline  stocks  are  running  over 
the  brim,  and  crude-oil  supply  is  so 
plentiful  that  Texas  and  several  other 
States  have  ordered  cut-backs  In  allow- 
able production.  They  come  at  a  period 
when  profits  of  the  oil  Industry  are  jut- 
ting above  all  records  In  history,  and  the 
cost-of-living  index  is  beginning  to  drop. 
Moreover,   President   Truman  has  just 


been  Informed  by  his  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  that  the  Nation  may  ex- 
pect yet  another  fall  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  near  future. 

There  is  the  evidence.  Only  one  con- 
clusion Is  possible.  The  oil  interests  are 
exploiting  the  Nation's  more  than  30,- 
000,000  car  owners  for  the  sake  of  higher 
profits.  It  seems  clear  that  this  price 
boost  represents  the  predatory  practice 
of  monopolists. 

But  let  us  document  our  evidence  fur- 
ther. A  survey  of  16  major  oil  com- 
panies showed  a  net  increase  of  $339,- 
000.000  in  profits  last  year,  as  compared 
with  tho.se  of  1947.  At  the  present  time. 
the  average  price  of  gasoline  throughout 
the  Nation  is  26.5  cents  per  gallon.  At 
the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  only  20  6 
cents.  Motor  fuel  Is  now  costing  the  In- 
dividual car  owner  $40  a  year  more  than 
at  the  1946  level,  according  to  Mr. 
Schmunk.  Motorists  as  a  whole  are 
paying  $1,300,000,000  more  each  year,  as 
a  result  of  the  avarice  of  the  oil  Industry. 

It  is  apparent  that  new  and  drastic 
steps  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's motorists  who  stand  defenseless 
before  the  power  of  the  oil  combine.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  oil  industry  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  long  overdue.  I  have  sent 
letters  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  FTC  calling  for 
such  an  inquiry. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
Is  certainly  to  be  commended  for  its 
forthright  stand  on  this  obvious  attempt 
to  exploit  the  American  motorist.  Its 
inquiry  Into  the  ga.soline  price  increase 
carries  added  weight  because  of  the 
AAA's  long  past  record  of  Impartial  serv- 
ice to  the  entire  motoring  public. 

For  the  full  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers I  submit  herewith  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  AAA  and  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute: 

AMBUCAN   AT7TOMOBn.K   ASSOCIATION, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  14,  1949. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  R.  Botd, 

President,  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Ma.  Botd  :  Several  major  oil  companies 
have  recently  increased  gasoline  prices.  This 
haa  resulted  in  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
number  of  complaints  reacliing  vis  on  the 
issue  of  ctirrent  gasoline  prices.  It  is  clear 
that  no  statement  has  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic which  has  carried  conviction  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  Increase  at  this  time. 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  194fl  the  gaso- 
line price  structure  started  an  upward  spiral. 
The  price  of  regtilar-grade  gasoline  at  retail 
outlets,  less  tares,  on  April  1,  1SK6.  was  14.12 
cents  per  gallon.  On  March  1,  1949.  the  price 
was  20.12  cents  per  gaUon — an  increase  of  6 
cents  per  gallon,  or  42  percent.  During  the 
same  period  the  average  tax  per  gallon  rose 
from  6.07  cents  to  6.38  cents  per  gallon.  In- 
terpreted in  terms  of  consumer  cost,  the 
price  of  gasoline  during  this  period  rose  from 
ao.19  cents  in  AprU  1946.  to  26.5  cenU  in 
March  1948. 

Since  the  average  motorist  uses  about  650 
gallons  a  year,  this  Increase  of  6  cents  a 
gallon  means  that  he  la  paying  about  $40  a 
year  more  for  the  same  amount  of  motor 
fuel  than  he  would  have  paid  at  the  prices 
prevaUing  3  yeara  ago.  Tills  means  a 
total  increase  of  roughly  $1300.000,000  in  tha 
cost  of  operating  the  Nation °s  33,000.000  pas- 
senger cara. 


There  are  several  elements  in  the  petroleum 
situation  which  normally  might  be  expected 
to  make  for  lower  rattier  tlian  higher  prices: 

1.  The  gasoline  price  increase  comes  at  a 
time  when  gasoline  stocks  are  at  high  levels; 
the  total  on  April  2  of  this  year  was  127,- 
769.000  barrels  as  compared  with  113,530,000 
barrels  on  the  ccnrespondlng  date  of  last 
year. 

2.  The  gasoline  price  increase  comes  at  a 
time  when  crude-oil  supply,  domestic  and 
Imported,  Is  at  such  a  high  level  that  Texas 
and  several  other  States  have  ordered  cut- 
backs In  allowable  production.  Tills  Is  dona 
in  the  name  of  conaervatlon,  but  it  is  nat- 
ural that  some  will  see  in  tt  an  effort  to 
maintain  the  price  of  cnide  oU  at  present 
levels. 

8.  The  gasoline  price  Increase  comes  at  a 
time  when  profits  of  the  oil  Industry  are  at  a 
high  level — a  factor  which  naturally  enters 
into  public  reaction  to  higher  prices. 

In  addition  to  these  factors  within  tba 
Industry  the  gasoline  price  increase  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  oost-of-llving  index  *• 
showing  a  downward  trend:  It  has  dropped 
nearly  6  points  since  laat  August — and  when 
the  prices  of  many  things  the  motorist 
buys — notably  new  and  used  cars — are  being 
reduced. 

According  to  rep<xts  from  trade  circles, 
one  reason  for  the  recent  Increases  lies  In 
the  fact  that,  because  of  the  mild  wmter, 
fuel  oil  had  to  be  unloaded  at  reduced 
prices  and.  in  view  of  the  continuing  high 
price  of  crude,  refineries  Increased  their 
price  of  gasoline  to  make  up  their  losses  on 
fuel  oU.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the 
car  owners  would  find  it  very  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  they  shotild  be  penalized  sim- 
ply because  a  mild  winter  upset  calculations 
as  to  the  demand  for  fuel  oil. 

Because   of   the   great   public   Interest   In 
this  matter,  any  comment  you  care  to  make 
or  any  information  you  care  to  give  us  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  sincerely, 

R.  J.  BcHMumc. 
President,  American  Automobile 
Association. 


AJcniCAM  Pbtboixum  iMarnrurx, 

New  York,  S.  Y..  April  15.  1949. 

Mr.    R.    J.    SCHMUMK. 

President,   American   Automobile 

Association,   Washington,  D.  C. 

DSAB  Ma.  Schmttnk:  Naturally,  I  have  been 
Interested  in  reading  your  letter  of  AprU 
14.  In  concluding  it,  you  ask  for  "any  com- 
ment you  care  to  make  or  any  information 
you  care  to  give  us." 

Because  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
and  its  interpretation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  president  and  niembers  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  are 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  about  tiie  price  st 
which  petroleum  or  any  refined  product  Is 
sold.  No  dlsctissions  of  price  are  conducted 
by  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  institute  and 
no  Information  is  given  to  us  in  advance  or 
afterward  about  a  price  change  or  the  reason 
therefor. 

Occasionally  we  receive  an  inquiry  similar 
to  yo\u-s  from  some  member  of  Congress  or 
from  representatives  of  the  press  or  from 
organized  groups  or  individuals.  To  all  of 
them  we  must  malta  the  same  reply  I  have 
given  you. 

Assuring  you  of  oiir  desire  to  cooperate 
f'Uly  with  the  American  Automobile  Aaaocia- 
tion  in  matters  coming  within  tiie  proper 
scope  of  our  activities,  and  with  personal  re- 
gards to  you  and  your  associate  officers,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  R.  Bom.  Jr.. 
President,  American  Petroleum 
Institute. 
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TW  Respoftsibtlky  •(  Confrcss  Wkk 
Re«p«ct  t*  SUIc  G«TcraraeBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAjrsAfl 

0  TBI  Booaa  OP  RXpassBrrATivn 

ThmnUw.  Mmg  12.  1949 

Ur  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ieave 
to  ext^tid  my  renuoics  in  the  Rxcoro.  I 
Include  tbs  toUovliit  address  of  Hon. 
PranJc  C&rlHB.  Oofcmor  of  Kan.sa5 : 


(By  Got.  Prank  Carlaoii.  at 
Bftt^ktB^  ••  ehalmuui  of  tb*  bitentot* 
Oil  OompMrt.  I  vwt  to  — un  you  that  «• 
■re  fimtAtul  to  mmt  bare  wtfay  tn  your  "Land 
«C  PkMMra"  and  aonaiun*.  Plortda  haa  long 
baaa  a  rafoge  from  our  norUMrn  wintara. 
Wa  tn  otbar  Stataa  anjoy  jour  frulU  and 
aagflaUaa  ttoe  fear  round.  The  producta  of 
fow  Mtt  mtm  to  hara  no  limit.  Plorlda'* 
favoraMa  eeodltlona  foe  ttoe 
at  ou  and  fas  abooid  ■■■■re  fovr  tsMae  m  a 

Wafaal  that  ifea  tUMea  aC  tba 
•Mnd  raapaet  for  tbatt  raaolut*  stand  to  fcaap 
for  lliMMrtTii  tlwae  rlslita  ooi  irantad  to 
tiM  mutat  Oiiiiinawnt  by  Um  Oonautution. 
■wriy  to  lean  a«a.  Oaa.  ■oHirt  I  Lm, 
by  Oas.  WtttflaM  eaott  aa  AoMrtea  ■ 

anaia*.  Tbia  he  dM  fcaaaun  of 
loyalty  to  bis  natlva  toutJi.  Oanaral  Laa, 
aftar  (Jfea  aoodia*  bate>eaa  tba  Horth  and 
■uutb  eadM»  lefwaad  to  aommvrctaliaa  bta 
Mir  eves  taMfH  M  framd  bav*  wmntaK 
veettli  ID  hiik  ■•  mnpua  inataad  Ifee 
dtraetlon  of  a  Mnall  coila««.  A«atn,  ba 
•bovad  tba  aptm  and  intasrtty  inbarant  to 


left  ifte  leuta 

•raBlad   upward 
tba    ccji 
witbotif 


Tba  War  ■a<waa( 
vttb   lu   property 

Ita  fact'^riaa  r 
aad  yat  th«  loutb 

It 
»«  by  tba 


froei  outaida  In  tba  jaara  that  bare  fel* 
tlMit  upheaval .  tha  Somb  haa  fur> 
sy  uf  our  Matton'a  leaden.  Thay 
loarta  and  directed  oiu 
tte  U|lMat  o(Bcc. 
In  recent  year*,  the  country  united  haa 
foucbt  and  won  two  world  wara.  While 
in  tboae  wara  we  have  been  united  aucceaa 
fully  acBlnet  a  oummoa  aaamf.  I  ataearaiy 
feci  that  Um  eountnr  te  apfeeeaMBt  another 

la  not  one  of  faopaidikel  dlatinctton.  but 
a  claah  of  doctrlnaa  which  tbiaatena  to 
divide  our  Nation. 

On  the  one  aide,  we  have  the  adhervnce  to 
our  Oooacttutkai.  and  tba  rlfhta  of  the 
IteMa  Qa  tba  ocbar.  we  have  growlns  with- 
in oar  Padwal  Qamnaomkt  patemaHam  aop- 
potted  by  buieetmata  wbo  have  pyramided 
Padaral  pay  rolls.  Our  Constitution  set  up 
the  MdMat  Oovemment  to  coordinate,  but 
not  to  dnattnat?  the  Stataa. 

TlMea  are  eooatantly  Inrreeatng  within 
our  RatUmal  Oovemment.  ae  we  all  know. 
foaeaa  prone  to  caet  aalde  our  Constuution. 
The  compelling  raoClva  behind  this  move- 
BMnt  la  the  urge  for  arbitrary  power  and 
in  oAce  The  recent  move 
on  the  rlcbts  of  the 
itad  tn  the  South,  la 
of  the  ob)eetivea  of  thia  group. 
The  future  welfare  of  ovr  Ration,  and  tha 
itenance  oi  Ita  poattlon  among  world 
1.  tn  my  epihlOB.  depanrta  upon  Sute 
Uniaaa  tba  Sleiea  aaaert  and 
itala  UMir  ngbta,  we  aha!  tee  history 


repeat   ttaaU.    Nd 


coneeatr  kted 


io 
Oener  il 


of   Its   IndMdiHi] 
power  is 
group  of  men. 

I  should  like 
featMvks  of 

*^n  today's 
tostltutlon  can 

"Oovwnroent 
property  la  not 
cauaa  of  the 
mental 

prlMs:    Its    real 
that     •     •     • 
erahlp  tn  the 
It.  tn  all  practical 
Uvea. 

"When  shallow 
motive  Inherent 
they  Ignore  the 
support  of  every 
that  without  It 
appear." 

Our  Nation  arai 
dlvlduals  who 
the    democracy 
guided    by    the 


u 
hist  3rtc 
managen  ent 
thn 
flaal 
hai  ds 


quote  here  some  recent 
Kiaenhower : 

no  free  man,  no  free 
neutral. 
>wner8hip    or    control     of 
be  decried  principally  be- 
Inefflclency  of  govern- 
or   productive    enter- 
threat    rests    In    the    fact 
concentration  of  own- 
of  government  gives  to 
effecta,  absolute  power  over 


critics  denounce  the  profit 

our  system  of  enterprise, 

1  act  that  It  is  an  economic 

I  uman  right  we  possess,  and 

ill  rights  would  soon  dis- 


bud 


founded  by  a  group  of  in- 

fled  oppression.     Under 

vhlch    they    founded    and 

^onatltutlon    they    drafted, 

became  a  nation  of  Individuals.    Our 

and   the   rugged   frontiers 

bred   In  otir  citizenship   a 


filed' 
t  ae 


war 


imnn 


free  govei  ument 
of   our   country 
creative  spirit. 

Tbla  creative 
the  biffbeet 
It  baa  gteei 
tieae  that  have 
It  baa  gtren  us 
ment  of  living, 
leader  of  the  world 
spirit,  developed 
entarpnaa.  w»ul 
eprtaf  or  our 

Pnr  nearly  tmt 
emment  has 
against  the  «yst«^ 
eraatlve  spirit  l 
prise  haa  been 
tlonsl  Govern 
system  whirh  h 
a  paternsltatic 
tory  reeeals  Is 
and  freedom. 

Insofar  aa  our 
cerned.  the  drtvi 
OMnt  now  taka 
edanstvaa:  Tba 
oil  of  the  eoeat 
State  regtdatloe 
tton;  and 
received  for 
ducers  not 
merce 

Por  over  100 
undisputed 
lands.     This 
,  for  three 
was  extend^! 
wlM  when 
In  June  1947.  as 
proceeding  Instt 
emment.  the  S<i 
State  cf 
minerals  in  Its 
Court  declared 
tbeae  lands 
ment. 

The    Seventy 
quitclaim  resol 
eral  Oovernmen 
was  vetoed  by 

A  similar 
by  tha  Houae 
a  vole  or  267  to 
ate  eoounfttee 
for  action  on 

A  number  of 
tng  tn  the  Blgh^y 
eral 


It  Is  also 
be  vetoed  by  thn 


nation,    history    records. 

to  maintain  the  freedom 

dttaans   when   autocratic 

In  a  dictator  or  a  small 


tjpMt  has  led  us  forward  to 

of  living  m  history. 

most  nf  the   inven- 

otir  lives  from  drudgery. 

means  of  a  fuller  enjoy - 

It  baa  made  our  Nation  a 

To  destroy  this  creative 

tn  an  environment  of  free 

be  to  destroy  tha  main* 

of  life. 

oar  national  Oor- 

a  daatruetlva  drive 

under  which  our  American 

as  developed.     Pre*  enter- 

ln|ildlously  Bttacked.    Our  Na- 

t  would  now  replace  tha 

made  us  what  we  are  with 

MtlonaUaation.  which  his- 

of  human  rlghta 


oil  aad  fM  Industry  ts  eon- 

of  our  oentraliaed  govern* 

tbe  form  of  three  major 

naandeertng  of  tidelanda 

States;  the  replacement  of 

of  oil   by  Pederal   ragula- 

bureaticratlc  control  over  the  price 

natt  ral  gas  by  Independent  pro- 

coni  ected  with  Interstate  com- 

transporti  tlon. 

3  ears  our  coastal  States  had 

owr  erahlp    of   their    submerged 

01  nershlp   extended.   In   most 

lautlcal  miles,  but  In  some 

farther  by  treaty  or  other- 

1  States  entered  the  Union. 

the  culmination  of  a  court 

uted   by   the   Federal   Gov- 

ireme  Court  dispossessed  the 

Caltfor  lia  of  Its  right  to  oil  and 

91  bmerged  coastal  lands.    The 

hat   a   paramount  right   to 

exli^ed  In  the  Pederal  Oovern- 


u  uion. 


tie 


ninth     Congress     passed     a 

relinquishing  the  Fed- 

s  claim  to  these  lands.     It 

Chief  Bxecutive. 

quitclaim  resolution  was  passed 

the  Eightieth  Confess  by 

20  in  April  1948.     The  Sen- 

roted  the   bill  out   too  late 

floor. 

itmllar  resolutions  are  pend- 

-flrst  Congress.    The  gen- 

to  tM  that  a  quitclaim 

again   be  passed  by  Con- 

thougbt  that  It  would  again 

ChlaT  executive.    It  la  our 


o 


tie 


hope  that  the  Eighty-first  Congress  will  pass 
a  quitclaim  resolution  on  this  subject  with 
such  a  majority  that  neither  the  Supreme 
Court  nor  the  Chief  Executive  will  deprive 
these  States  of  their  rightful  property.  The 
States  can  then  go  on  to  the  maximum  oil 
development  of  these  submarglnal  lands, 
thus  Insuring  our  national  safety. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  when  our  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  was  formed  under  a  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  the  oil  Industry  was  In 
a  chaotic  state.  Oversupply  was  responsible 
for  a  price  resulting  In  flagrant  waste  of  this 
Irreplaceable  natural  resource.  The  emer- 
gencies at  that  time  were  met  by  the  State 
governments.  In  the  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed, a  democratic  system  of  State  regula- 
tion has  been  developed.  It  has  operated  to 
eliminate   this   waste. 

Under  State  regulation,  scientific  knowl- 
edge has  developed  and  regulatory  practices 
have  Improved.  Nature's  underground  en- 
ergy, stored  In  her  oil  reservoirs,  has  been 
conserved.  As  a  result  of  this  conservation 
through  State  regulation,  our  Nation  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  had  ample  re- 
serves and  abundant  reservoir  energy  to 
produce  greatly  in  excess  of  normal  require- 
ments. It  Is  Indisputable  that  without  the 
potentiality  of  our  oil  reserves  at  tha  be- 
ginning of  World  War  H.  our  armed  forcea 
cotild   not  have  prevailed. 

At  the  doae  of  the  war,  owing  to  no  fault 
of  the  States  or  of  tha  Industry,  localized 
shortages  occurred.  They  were  due  mainly 
to  the  wart  heavy  draft  on  matarlala  and 
equipment.  Thaae  sbortagea  aet  off  anotber 
drive  by  tbe  National  Oovemment  upon  State 
regulation,  Tha  temporary  local  shurtngea, 
so  eagerly  seized  upon  for  criticism  van- 
labed  Into  thin  atr  as  tha  oil  Industry  quickly 
rallied. 

The  complaint  against  State  regulation, 
left  groundless  on  thu  Issue,  then  shifted  to 
the  cry  that  tha  States  limit  supply  to  de- 
mand solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
prices.  No  one  fumillar  with  the  years  of 
trial  and  error  in  tha  Ingnt  and  technical  de- 
velopment uf  State  regulation  In  oil-field 
control  can  ballave  thia  obarge.  Tha  need  for 
limiting  supply  to  demand  waa  a  bitter  issue 
fur  years,  and  advoeatas  for  and  against  lim- 
iting supply  to  demand  sxlsted  both  within 
the  Industry  and  In  State  govirrnments. 
That  preventing  waste  of  petroleum  depends 
upon  adjiutlng  supply  to  demand  waa 
learned  the  hard  way,  through  experience. 
State  statutes  evolved  only  after  bitter  con- 
flict between  belligerent  segments  of  the 
Industry. 

My  own  State  of  Kansas  passed  a  statute 
providing  for  the  limitation  of  supply  to  de- 
mand in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  this  vital 
resource.  Other  States  followed.  Including 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  your  own  State  of  Florida. 

It  haa  been  developed  throughout  the  years 
that  production  in  excess  of  market  demand 
means  unnecessary  storage,  resulting  In 
evaporation  and  waste.  This  resulted  In  tlie 
huge  oil-field  conflagrations  which  were  so 
prevalent  In  years  past.  Thousands  of  bar- 
rels burned  In  single  fields  during  electrical 
storms.  Huge  evaporative  and  leakage  losses 
resulted  from  excess  surface  storage.  Over- 
flow oil  filled  the  drainage  channels  and 
creeks.  State  regulations  have  corrected 
these  conditions  by  limiting  supply  to  de- 
maud  and  necessary  working  stocks. 

It  has  \3een  conclusively  proved  that  the 
demand  for  oil  from  any  source  of  supply 
must  be  scientifically  and  equitably  allo- 
cated over  the  entire  area  of  a  field  to  pre- 
vent the  dissipation  of  underground  energy 
and  to  protect  correlative  rights,  InefDclent 
utilization  or  loss  of  underground  energy 
leaves  Irrecoverable  oil  In  the  oil-bearing 
strata.  Scientific  State  regtilations  prevent 
this. 

An  adequate  price  la  required  to  prevent 
waste.  This  has  been  forcefully  brought  to 
the  attenuon  of  the  State  regulatory  bodies. 
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An  adequate  price  is  necessary  to  keep  In  op- 
eration the  multitudinous  small  oil  wells. 
These  wells  have  often  been  designated  aa 
the  backbone  of  the  oil-producing  Industry 
becatise  they  represent  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  oil  reserves. 

If  the  price  Is  not  sufBclent  to  keep  theae 
small  wells  In  operation,  they  are  abandoned. 
When  these  wells  are  abandoned,  the  re- 
serves they  represent  are  lost  to  the  public. 
The  loss  of  these  reaervea  may  mean  future 
shortages  and  resulting  high  prices. 

Those  In  cur  National  Government  who 
would  criticize  the  regulation  by  the  States 
within  the  compact  give  no  credit  to  the 
record  made  by  the  oil  Industry  under  State 
regulation.  These  crltlcls  do  not  mention 
the  improvement  In  products  and  their  uni- 
versal availability  and  reasonable  price. 
Nothing  Is  said  about  oil-product  prices  hav- 
ing advanced  the  least  among  common  com- 
modities. 

If  the  oil-producing  States  faithfully  ul- 
mlnister  the  conservation  laws  of  their 
Sutaa.  and  limit  the  supply  to  demand  un- 
der such  laws,  an  adequate  price  may  or  may 
not  result.  If  an  adequate  price  be  attained. 
and  ba  the  means  of  saving  to  tbe  public 
east  reserves  which  would  otherwise  be  for- 
ever lost,  then  tbe  public  interaat  la  un- 
doubtedly serred.  Is  It  not  better  to  have 
ample  auppllaa  of  petroleum  products  unl- 
▼arsally  available  at  renaonabla  prlcea  than 
to  raly  on  blgb-eoat  synthetic  producta  which 
cannot  be  made  arallabto  except  by  aubaldlea 
from  taxes? 

Only  recently  has  that  portion  of  our  pe- 
troleum Indtutry  responsible  for  tha  produe- 
tton  of  natural  gaa  with  oil  furnished  nearly 
«M-balf  of  otir  national  gaa  supply.  There 
la  reaaon  to  believe  tbat  still  greaur  quantl- 
ttaa  of  our  natural  gaa  supply  will  ba  found 
tn  connection  witb  oU  production. 

Ilsvan  yean  ago.  Congraaa  pasaed  tba  Nat- 
ural Oaa  Aet.  It  gave  tbe  Pederal  Power 
Commtaalon  authority  to  regtUate  interaUte 
trenaportatlon  uf  gaa.  LegUiatlvs  blatory 
aJiowa  that  tbe  act  waa  Inunded  to  oover 
only  tbe  transportation  of  gaa  in  interauu 
iOMBieroe.  It  speeidoally  prohibited  regula- 
tion by  tbe  Pederal  Power  Commiseion  of  tha 
MOduction  and  gathering  of  natural  gaa. 
inUs  latter  haa  been,  and  Is  properly,  a  fune- 
Hon  of  tha  State  admlnutrative  bodlea.  The 
Malai  or  our  oompaot  have  eo  reoognlatd  It. 
Our  ooaaervatlon  lawa  ao  provide. 

Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  placed 
l^^n  tbe  Pederal  Power  Commlaalon  In  con- 
BOBtlon  with  production  and  gathering,  tbat 
Commission  haa  continued  lo  encroach  upon 
this  field  of  regulation.  Under  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  nearly  three  yean  ago. 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  seemingly 
given  the  authority  to  regulate  natural  gas 
back  to  the  wellhead;  and  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  so 
Interpret  this  decision. 

The  present  Congress  Is  now  oonaldering 
blUs  to  clarify  the  original  Natural  Gas  Act. 
and  confine  regulation  by  the  Pederal  Power 
Commission  solely  to  Interstate  conunwre. 
These  acts  seek  to  leave  to  the  States  sole 
regulation  of  production  and  gathering  up 
to  transportation  In  Interstate  commerce. 

Three  of  our  greatest  gas-producing  States 
have  acted,  or  have  considered  legislation  to 
regulate  the  price  of  gas  at  the  wellhead. 
These  efforts  are  being  made  to  avoid  the 
waste  of  a  natural  resource  Iwtng  sold  at 
a  price  conducive  to  waste. 

There  Is  a  wide  gap  between  present  prices 
tor  gas  and  fuels  with  which  It  should  be 
competitive. 

Last  month,  before  a  congreaalonal  com- 
mittee studying  the  need  for  an  mmmdment 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Pederal  Power  Commission  made  plain 
the  doctrine  of  the  majority  membership. 
He  does  not  believe  in  tree  competiuoo.     It 


Is  his  avowed  Intent  to  maintain  a  low 
price  for  nattiral  gaa  from  all  prodxicers  ac- 
cording to  his  dictates. 

We  have  now  a  unique  sltvatlon.  States 
producing  the  great  bulk  of  the  Nation's 
gas,  through  their  administrative  bodies  and 
legislatures,  are  seeking  to  establish  a  fair 
price  for  this  nattu-al  reaotirce.  The  price 
they  seek  would  conserve  the  supply  for  the 
greater  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  citizens 
of  their  own  and  other  States. 

At  the  same  Ume,  a  Pederal  Commlat^lon, 
answering  only  to  the  President,  is  seeking 
to  maintain  a  level  of  prices  at  the  wellhead 
which  would  discourage,  according  to  testi- 
mony before  Congress,  the  finding  of  new 
gas  reserves. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  actvud  facts  have 
not  been  properly  presented  to  the  American 
public.  I  am  advised  that  the  amendment 
to  the  Natural  Oas  Act  given  greatest  con- 
sldenUon  for  paaaage.  will  affect  only  future 
arma-length  sales  of  gas  from  those  who  pro- 
duce it  to  those  who  transport  it  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  It  should  result  in  a  fair 
bargaining  price  which  can  tn  no  case  go 
above  tbe  competing  price  of  other  fuels. 

Agalnat  this  position,  the  majority  lender 
of  the  Pederal  Power  Commission  last  month 
told  a  onngremlonal  committee  that  tbe  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  giving  the  OoaMBle- 
sion  admlniaUaUve  power  to  the  wtOXhrnA 
would  be  followed  out.  Be  intinuted  thaC 
tha  Supreme  Court's  authority  waa  a  proper 
interpreutlon  of  congraaekmal  inunt  in  tha 
passage  of  the  mrlglnal  act.  But  only  a  few 
months  ago  be  iMd  jolaed  la  a  unanlmmw 
requeat  by  tbe  Pederal  Power  Cnmmiasion 
to  have  Congreai  clarify  tbe  act  with  respect 
to  prodtietlfm  and  gatlMnag  of  gaa:  and  tha 
CommlMlon  had  iaa«ad  a  directive  disclaim- 
ing aay  trnttnt  to  refulate  peodnetion  and 
gathering.  This  majority  leader  Of  tiM  Com- 
mission, however,  last  month  told  Congraaa 
tbat  be  bad  changed  bla  mind. 

In  tbeae  three  controversial  laauai  before 
our  oil-  and  gaa-produolng  Statee,  tbe  oarda 
seem  to  be  itaabed.  Ws  have  buth  the  saecu- 
tlve  aad  JUdlelal  departments  of  our  Oov- 
ernoMBt  aefmingly  afiUnat  ttati**'  nirhts. 
We  era  thankful  tbat  w  atlU  have  a  (.(UiKrHM 
eloee  to  our  people.  We  feel  that  Congress 
la  still  Lf  and  for  tbe  people.  We  feel  tbat 
Congraaa  looks  first  to  the  Statea  In  theae 
controveralal  laauea. 

We  are  relying  on  that  Congraaa  to  main- 
tain the  creative  spirit  of  America.  We 
are  relying  on  that  creative  spirit,  unhamp- 
ered by  Pederal  directives,  to  produce  the 
greatest  poeslble  amount  oT  oil  and  gas  at 
the  least  cost  to  the  public;  to  continue  the 
administration  by  the  sovereign  Statea  of 
the  production  of  oil  and  gas  so  as  to  main- 
tain an  excess  potential  to  produce.  And  we 
rely  on  Congress  to  leave  to  the  States  un- 
challenged the  regulation  of  the  production 
and  gathering  of  natural  gas. 

We  feel  that  the  Congress  of  oiu-  people, 
In  Insuring  the  States  control  of  their  tide- 
lands  and  the  continued  reg\ilatlon  of  their 
oil  and  gas,  will  act  In  tbe  best  public  Interest. 


Reorfanisatioa  of  the  Execadee  Braacii  of 
the  GoeenmcBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

OF  Mxaaorm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTA  X 1 V  Ba 

Thursdaw,  Maw  12.  1949 

Mr.  IRVING.     Mr.  Speaker,  and  fel- 
low Members  of  the  House.  I  wish  to  say 


that  I  am  truly  disappointed  that  the 
Senate  has  not  acted  upon  the  bill  for 
reorganizatioa  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government 

One  of  my  first  votes  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  was  In  favor  of  that  bill.  I 
was  plea.sed  to  support  it  because  I  was 
convinced  that  it  would  place  Into  mo- 
tion the  machinery  for  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  former  President 
Hoover  and  President  Truman. 

This  legLslation  is  not  a  complicated. 
Involved  matter,  and  could  be  acted 
upon  very  quickly  If  the  Senate  would 
just  make  up  its  mind  to  do  so.  Fur- 
thermore, any  mistakes  tbat  might  re- 
sult from  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  could  be  easily  corrected  la- 
ter for  Congress  has  the  right  to  veto 
any  reorganization  change.s  which  It  felt 
the  Pre.sldent  had  proposed  which  were 
not  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  coimtry. 

So  that  you  may  know  the  reaction  to 
these  delays  In  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
11,  1946.  censuring  the  Senate  for  de- 
laying action  on  thia  important  bill 
which  nhotild  be  the  Ktart  toward  Kaving 
the  taxpayerfi'  larg*»  sums  of  money  an- 
numily.  The  editorial  read*: 
TMS  Moovaa  acroare 

Time,  money,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
genuinely  davotrd  and  iniiplred  labor  wouM 
b«  wasted  If  the  excellent  reporu  of  tfta 
Hoover  Commission  on  Organteatton  of  UM 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Gnvcrnment  sbofuld 
wind  up  as  mere  r»porta.  There  is  a  danger 
nf  this  happening  Time  and  agntn.  in  the 
last  half  domn  admlniMtratWins.  ommla- 
slons  have  been  appolntad  to  make  studies  of 
the  huge  bursa ucracy  tn  Washington;  f- 
porte  have  been  filed:  reoommeudauons  have 
been  made:  and  precious  little,  by  way  of 
eonatructlve  reform,  bus  been  accomplished, 

Zt  la  tn  the  ll^ht  of  this  experience  that 
we  warmly  endorse  President  Truman's  maa- 
Migt  to  Congress  aaklng  for  authority  to 
make  administrative  changea  tn  the  Oov- 
emment, in  the  light  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission's findings  snd  tn  tbe  Interest  of 
efllciency.  Bills  proposing  to  grant  such 
authority  are  pendmg  In  both  houses.  Since 
they  provide  that  no  reorganization  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  can  become  effec- 
tive tin  til  it  has  survived  a  00-day  waltlac 
period,  without  receiving  congreaalonal  dla- 
approval.  It  Is  clear  that  action  mt»t  be 
taken  soon  if  any  reorganization  plans  at 
all  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  present  ses- 
sion. This  adds  an  element  of  urgency  to 
the  Prealdenfs  request.  We  hope  that  Con- 
greaa  will  heed  this  requeat  while  tbe  whole 
matter  of  the  Hoover  reports  Is  still  fresh  In 
the  public's  mind,  and  before  these  sharply 
revealing  studies  become  lost  in  the  log-Jam 
of  legislation  that  always  piles  up  at  the  end 
of  a  seaalon. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  heed  the  message  from 
President  Truman  urging  prompt  action. 
The  letters  I  have  received  and  the  edi- 
torial comments  I  have  read  and  heard 
indicate  that  the  President  s  mild  prod- 
ding for  action  was  fully  justtfled  in  view 
of  strong  public  opinion  In  favor  of  the 
economy  in  Government  which  both  the 
President  and  the  Hoover  Commission 
hope  to  achieve  through  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch. 
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HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

or  mM 

Of  Tn  moom  or  umson-A-nvu 

Tkmndmv.  May  12,  IP4$ 

Mr  RAYBURN  Mr.  8pc«k<»r.  under 
iMive  to  reviM  and  extend  my  remarkA  In 
the  RacoB9.  I  include  an  article  by  Hon. 
Robert  P  Patterson,  (ormer  Secretary  of 
War.  with  reference  to  the  services  of 
Gen.  Luciu5  Clay.  In  my  opiatoP  General 
Clay  is  an  outstandlnc  »t«tenn>n  and 
•oktler.  His  vork  tn  Germany  Is  a 
tribute  to  httB  aad  to  the  Government 
which  he 


CAsna  or  GntntAi.  Cut — Poasin  Skcsktait 
or  Wai  Pats  Tustrr*  to  KmaiNC  Bxao  or 
AMO 

To  th«  Itetoa  or  thi  If zw  Yoax  Timcs  : 

Tbe  announcement  tbat  Gen.  L(Uclus  D. 
Clay  vlll  retire  u  head  ol  tbe  CTnlted  States 
ICilttary  OcTcmmant  In  Germany  and  as 
commandar  at  thm  Amtrlcan  military  forces 
to  BMopa  procBpta  bm  to  call  attention  to 
th*  earrer  d  thia  remarkable  aoldler  and  to 
tbe  estraordinary  aervice  he  has  rendered  to 
lUa  country.  A  aoMtar  all  his  life,  be  has 
ftvm  tM  an  —ample  of  akUltul  achle-vement 
and  fearlesa  derotlon  to  duty  that  It  vouid 
be  bard  to  find  tbe  like  of  In  our  history. 

On  gradnattaci  trom  tba  Military  Academy 
In  1;918  ba  waa  eoamiataacd  In  tbe  Corps  of 
Mlglueeis  and  aenred  In  various  Army  posts. 
In  tba  doMraoM  o(  the  twcnttea  and  thirties 
tm  vaa  a  caplalB  for  It  loag  yaan. 

la  tbe  raorsaalaallon  of  tbe  War  Depart- 
rnt  aTter  Marl  Harbor  General  Clay  waa 
wttb  key  rwpniiiibUlty  for  pro- 
and  produetkm  ci  Army  weapons. 
It  and  suppUca  Tbe  credit  for  dls- 
Ub  fHittai  for  that  work  bdongs  to 
•MB«r«aU  Aa  aoen  aa  be  put  hte 
to  the  wbael.  all  ct  123  connected 
)  supply  program  realised  what  an  in- 
aaaet  v«  had  In  Clay.  His  keen 
■und  anablad  bUn  quickly  to  master  tbe  prac- 
tical proMams  of  industrial  production.  His 
puabcd  every  phaac  of  tha 
at  top  apaad  Hla  teaourceftilne^a 
«aa  tba  ■nawar  to  Innnwaratila  flaarrgencies 
MlB  faltb  la  tba  AmcHcan  paopla  and  m  their 
wflUngnaae  to  undergo  any  sacrifice  in  order 
to  wta  tba  war  guided  his  daily  decisions.  It 
la  my  watdwad  judgment  that  to  him  more 
to  any  otbcr  Indindual  should  go  the 
for  tbe  sooeaas  of  tba  armament  ef- 
fort tn  the  war  years. 

B«  waa  alwaqw  amtfina  for  service  In  tbe 
field,  but  bis  appeals  to  go  overaeaa  almply 
.  ba  granted  tmtll  1944.  He  served  In 
theater,  until  Mr  Byrnes  in  the 
I  of  War  Mobil laation  inaiauit  on  getting 
Tbera  ba  raoMlaad  until  Secre- 
blm  to  manage  military 
la  Oannany  In  behalf  of  tha 
mmad  tlataa.  Tba  awnU  of  tbe  paat  4  yeara 
bava  aboam  bow  wlaa  that  choice  waa. 

Mo  Amartcan  has  ever  had  a  harder  aaalgn- 
Aa  a  aoidiar  aabardlBata  to  the  civu 
ty  ba  baa  aaropotowty  aarrtad  out  tbe 
tton  Waablagtoo. 
ba  baa  been  eoaapaUad 
aMsy  tbBaa  to  make  decisiona  of  hia  own  00 
tbaspvroftbamufneot.  His  pollclaa.  wl 
•r  la  tba  AaM  of  pullttcal  lUe,  of 
of  ■aaara.  at  tmammm,  m  ol  aitttarf  1 
of  an  aattglilMMtf  ■■ 

•r     Aa  for  bla  fwia- 
I  wtU  tba  BMBiam.  u  •■■eaa  to  aay  tbat 


1  90  in  the 

up  tut  •  In 


look  ng 
kn  'w 


sho'  lid 

a  tke 


*>  not  kao'  r 

Two  yaar 
lag  htm  to 
ba  waa 
ona  who 
tbat  no  rest 
Bacrtiary  ol 
a  vacattoa 
when  I 
dtnation 

In  tbe  ea 
fashion  for 
Germany 
there 

They  were 
ateady 
llftUig   of 
formation 
west 
to  tbe 
fact  that 
of  the  man 
in  a  few 


■artin  prapafad  to  mmi  them 
itfway.  Wbas  MMir  paovoeative 
ravaalad.  th^  fnund  tn  Clay  a 
faais  aad  without  nervea. 
verktaf  MbadiUa  tbat  bagan  at 
momltig  and  laatad  arltbout  let' 
the  evening  or  longer.  If  ba  bae 
vaeatkm  la  tbe  past  g  years,  I 
ot  ». 

a«o  I  sent  s  letter  to  blm  direct- 

aka  a  rest.    I  had  baan  told  tbat 

tired.    Some  time  later  sonie> 

about  tbe  letter  and  knew  also 

had  been  taken  aaked  Clay  if  tbe 

War  bad  not  ordered  blm  to  take 

Ha  said.  "Tea.  but  he  did  not  say 

take  It."    If  that  be  Insubor- 

the  moat  of  It. 

ly  days  of  occupation  It  was  tbe 

writers  to  take  a  quick  trip  to 

tear  off  articles  oi.  our  failure 

the   articles    disappeared. 

'eplaced  by  articles  tbat  told  of 

The  latest  chapters  are  the 

blockade  on  Berlin   and   the 

a  democratic  government   for 

.    Tbe  entire  record  is  a  credit 

people,  due  largely  to  the 

intareata  there  were  in  the  care 

y.  modwt  aoldler  who  will  retire 
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ROBCBT  P.  PaTTEBSON. 

New  Toai.  May  5,  1949. 
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History  of  Western  Colorado 


WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 


ALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

eitend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

subnit  herewith  the  last  two  ar- 

r4gard  to  the  geological  history 

Colorado.     The  first  articles 
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I^ocEssEs  or  NATxms   Ajie   Maxxt- 
or  CouNTT  Wealth 

By  Harry  Chrlsman) 

A    BEGION    ONCE   TROPICAI. 

about  50.000.000  years  ago.  when 

(new    life)     era    began,    tbe 

hlhtory  of  the  earth  had  been  one 

]ften  tropical  climate.     This  era 

tion  except  for  the  cool  climatic 

cool  end  which  foretold  the 

a  rare,  latter-day  exception 

history.     The  greater  part   of 

era.  a  period  of  several  mllllona 

one  of  lush  plentiful  tropical 

aboiAidlng  around  the  warm  seas  con- 

cuuptletM  species  of  marine  life. 

40.000,000  of  years  this  condition 
oioet  of  the  earth.    Ntpa  palma 
rbare  London  now   stands.     All 
tropical.     The  moxmtaln-mak- 
of  the  Mesoaoic  era  had  come 
banging  the  surface  of  Colorado 
plains  country   to  a   broad 
.000  feet  elevation  with  a  moun- 
rfalng  to  over  14.000  feet  in  some 
that  bad  once  lain  over  the 
gsa  had  left  their  con- 
organic  matter,  tbe  dead  1-aves 
the  tKxties  of   tn.^ects.  f:r'>at 
»U1  dinosaurs,  and  other  ancient 


C4  lun 


ind 


hiiicbvr  alavaHaa  to  art-tcb  tba  isnd 
ol  tb4  con tl— lit  bad  rtteo  catMvd  the 


great  salt*ladan  ocaana  to  rscada.  Durlof 
tha  oM-shala«rarmlng  parted  thara  ware  par- 
bapa  no  salt  aaas,  but  ratbar  large  fresh- 
watar  baalna.  Tbe  oil  shales  appear  tu  ba 
laid  down  In  such  basins,  worked  out  by 
(Irjodad  rivers  which  carried  the  sadlmenta- 
tion  down  tnna  blgb  plateau  lands  and  da* 
posited  It  In  tha  freshly  made  basins. 

otL  SNAUts  paoouct  EVCN  rcsrvMi 
Though  called  oil  shales,  these  rocks  con- 
tain very  little.  If  any,  free  oil.  What  is  con- 
tained in  them  is  the  remnant  of  organic 
matter  which.  If  left  another  flity  or  one 
hundred  millions  of  years,  would  become 
crude  petroleum.  Man.  however,  speeds  up 
the  natural  process.  He  puts  these  oil 
shales  to  a  fairly  high  degree  of  temperature, 
causing  them  to  yield  up  the  substance 
which,  when  reflned.  gives  up  a  lubricating 
oil  of  blgb  quality  as  well  as  a  gasoline  said 
to  be  b«*tter  gallon  for  gallon  than  our  pres- 
ent gas.  The  kerosene  from  oil  shales  is 
said  to  be  comparable  to  present  Illuminat- 
ing oils,  and  other  byproducts  such  as  tars, 
cokes,  and  parafflne  wax  can  be  extracted. 
Residual  products  from  the  breaking  down  of 
oil  shales  are  ammonium  sulfate,  dye- 
stuffs,  perfumes,  medicines,  and  flavoring 
extracts. 

The  oil  shale  runs  from  deep  brown  color 
almost  to  black.  The  richer  shales  resist 
weathering  better  than  the  poorer  shales  and 
can  be  seen  projecting  out  from  the  other 
eroded  matter  aa  cliffs  and  precipices,  such 
as  in  tbe  DeBeque  area. 

DELTA    COUNTT   HAS    OIL    SHALE    BEDS 

Delta  County  contains  workable  deposits  of 
oil  shales  as  do  Rio  Blanco.  Garfield.  Moffatt, 
and  Mesa  Counties.  Locally,  throughout 
Colorado,  the  seams  exceed  a  total  thickness 
of  80  feet,  although  an  estimate  of  thick- 
ness of  workable  beds  is  placed  at  20  feet. 
Tbe  Colorado  oil  shale  beds  have  been  esti- 
mated to  contain  as  much  as  36.000.000.000 
barrels  or  more  of  oil,  based  upon  a  total 
thickness  of  20  feet  of  shale  beds  yielding  20 
gallons  per  ton.  This  estimate  could  no 
doubt  be  revised  upward  greatly,  based  upon 
recent  discoveries  of  seams  of  greater  thick- 
ness and  with  modern  technical  improve- 
ments applied  to  the  process  of  oil  extraction 
and  shale  mining. 

The  Oil  Conservation  Board,  In  1928,  esti- 
mated there  was  more  than  47.000,000,000 
barrels  of  recoverable  oil  In  the  Colorado  oil 
shale  beds. 

In  dealing  with  commercial  exploitation 
of  the  oil  shale  lands  many  things  must  be 
taken  into  consideration — the  success  of  the 
chemist  and  inventor  to  improve  mining 
methods  to  enable  the  shale  to  be  treated 
profitably  by  the  entrepreneur,  as  well  as  the 
Initial  capital  outlay  to  finance  heavy,  large- 
scale  production  in  this  field. 

GOVERNMENT   DEVELOPING    OIL   SHALE    AULAS 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  made 
tests  at  the  Rulison  area  as  early  as  1928-27. 
The  Seventy-ninth  Congress  enacted  Public, 
290,  In  1944,  authorizing  930.000.000  for  use 
In  constructing  demonstration  plants  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  fuels  from  coal,  oil  shale,  and 
other  substances.  Much  activity  Is  present 
today  at  the  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserve  No.  1 
at  Rifle.  Colo.  The  Interior  Department  in 
June  1944  appropriated  $5,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  A  Navy  ap- 
propriation of  early  1D44  In  tbe  amount  of 
•2.000.000  was  temporarily  suspended  and  tha 
Bureau  of  Mines  grsnted  permission  to  uaa 
the  Navy's  oil  preserves  to  carry  out  tba  largar 
project. 

With  American  oil  policy  driving  us  Into 
Intamatiunal  commercial  conflict  over  tha 
fields  of  flaudl  Arabia  and  Iran  it  may  boda 
well  for  tbla  country  to  look  further  Into 
Culorado's  natitral  rasuuroaa  kn  oil  and  oil 
abala.  sine*  tba  otttbraak  of  war 


ra  ua  Of  tha  Mlddis  Baat  aad  ita 
oil  rssarvaa. 

Tha  sntira  araa  of  Colorado  land  elaaiiflad 
by  tha  Unltad  States  Oaologlcal  Survsy  aa 
nn-«h»li*  land  la  M0Jtt  aerat.  With  patro- 
laum  demand  lawaartng  b»aatia<  of  tha  ds- 
pm4$nu  ttpott  tt  bf  our  mechanical  soelaty, 
dtt  ataala  majr  aaally  solve  our  baadaoba 
fciwmfci  about  by  our  uttar  dapandanea  on 
Wi|ln«l  prodttoUoA  of  wall  oil  for  lut>riea. 
tloa  and  VotamuUum.  fPbat  la  naaded  u  not 
Juat  enough  oil  from  walla  to  gat  by,  but  a 
sufDcient.  If  not  unlimited,  supply  that  may 
iMt  serve  tha  elastic  needs  of  tha  Nation 
boCh  In  times  of  peaea  and  war. 

Hera  we  sac  again  bow  tha  tventa  that 
transpired  millions  of  years  ago  brought  to 
our  feet  the  riches  that  even  a  Croesus  could 
scarcely  comprehend. 

CONSXaVATTOH  OT  RBSOT7«CIB  NZXDID 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  remember,  at 
this  time,  that  the  natural  resources  which 
It  took  a  bountiful  nature  millions  of  years 
to  create  may  be  used  up  many  thousands  of 
times  faster  than  they  can  be  replaced.  A 
tropical  forest  flourished  many  ages  ago. 
leaving  a  10-foot  vein  of  coal  covering  many 
acres.  This  strip  of  coal  may  be  mined  out 
In  two  short  human  generations.  A  deposit 
of  oil  shale  requiring  a  hundred  million 
years  to  form  may  likewise  be  used  up  tn  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

It  Is  not  wrong  to  use  the  natural  re- 
sources given  us  by  a  beneficent  providence. 
It  Is  only  wrong  to  misuse  them — to  waste 
them. 

Western  Colorado  Has  Asundance  or  Bitilo- 
ING  Stcne  and  Minerals 

(By  Harry  Chrlsman) 

We  promised  last  week  to  take  a  look  at 
the  mineral  ores  of  the  western  slope.  Since 
no  artlcla  of  such  length  could  possibly  do 
Justice  to  this  phase  of  tbe  natural  resources 
of  the  State  we  shall  Include,  as  well,  a  brief 
history  of  the  other  valuable  deposits  of  this 
and  adjoining  counties.  By  doing  so  It  will 
at  least  call  attention  to  the  many  buried 
treasures  of  our  region  rather  than  do  an  in- 
justice to  a  few  by  such  scant  appraisal 
as  this  brief  study  could  make. 

GRAMm.    MARBLl.    WORKXI}    OM    SLOPB 

BuUdlng  stones  have  played  a  great  part 
In  man's  upward  climb.  So  we  shall  start 
at  this  point.  We  have,  both  at  Aspen  and 
Gunniscn.  workable  deposits  of  granite.  This 
rock  is  of  great  age.  rugged  strength,  and  of 
unexcelled  beauty.  It  is  excellently  suited 
to  statuary  work  as  well  as  structural  pur- 
poses. The  Gunnison  granite  was  used  In 
the  construction  cf  the  State  Capitol  build- 
ing at  Denver.  230.000  cubic  feet  being  tised. 

The  rich,  mottled  marbles  and  the  pure 
white  marble  resembling  the  Carrara  marble 
of  Italy  or  the  Pentelic  of  Greece  are  both 
found  on  Yula  Creek,  near  Gunnison.  The 
white  is  in  such  massive  quantity  that  blocks 
of  any  dimension  can  be  quarried.  The 
State  Capitol  Annex  at  East  Fourteenth 
Street  ana  Sherman  is  constructed  of  this 
marble  with  Colorado  traaertlne  and  marble 
Interior.  Such  marbles  are  the  result  of 
dull  Umestona  being  twlatcd  and  kneaded 
under  evraadlngly  hlgb  temperatursa  dtu-lng 
our  monntaln-mairlng  eras.  It  might  alao 
ba  osentlonad  In  paaalng  tbat  fine  deposits 
of  manganass  are  foimd  in  the  Gunnison 
araa  aad  waatward  at  Saplnero. 

Limaatoaes  and  daya.  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing cament.  axlat  abUBdaatly  on  tba 
western  slopa.  Bock  casMBt  la  ftamad  by 
burning  tha  calcaraoua  rocka  to  a  cUnkar. 
then  grinding  It  to  a  powder  form.  Wban 
watar  ta  addad  tha  mlxtura  wlU  harden  Uito 
a  rocfc-Uka  niMa.  Tba  llaaafe 
taad  wldaijr  ta  tba  manufactmw  «g  I 

MbBy  rock  aad  aarlb  subataneas  suitable 

for 


rouf  ta  grladlng  such  aa  usad  in  gnadatflaat; 
ptimlelda,  a  Tolcanle  aab.  for  miidar  afefMlga, 
and  so  forth. 

Tbara  la  no  daartb  of  load-bulldtng  ma- 
tanalfl  oa  this  sida  o<  tba  mouaUlna.  Thars 
ara  rlvar  sands  In  abundaaoa  aa  well  aa  grar cl, 
aapbaltle  saada  and  sandstonas. 


nr 


or  Moraiata  nfMnums 

•orap  oilea  of  thla  rafloa  la  balng  fabrl- 
catad  Into  insulating  boards  for  haat,  sound 
and  slactrlcal  Insulation,  Puller's  tartb.  a 
matarlal  for  fllUrlng  fau  and  oils  la  found 
near  Delta.  Thert  ara  countlass  chemical 
materials  with  a  thousand  and  one  different 
uaca  which  can  ba  found  on  tha  western 
slopa — barlte,  obsidian,  native  sulfur,  py- 
rlte,  cryolite,  monzanlte,  alunlte,  potash  and 
others. 

As  the  writer  looks  at  his  Colorado  mineral 
map,  showing  the  natural  resources  available 
within  100  miles  of  Delta,  he  sees  gold,  silver, 
antimony,  manganese,  coal,  oil,  oil  shale, 
uranium,  vanadium,  radium,  natural  gas, 
building  stones,  clays,  and  hydroelectric 
power — the  widest  range  of  materials  suit- 
able for  fabricating  and  manufacturing 
needs.  Here  Is  the  potential  power  and 
natural  resources  for  a  great  Industrial 
center. 

The  lay  person  can  only  guess  at  the  rich- 
ness of  this  burled  treasure  of  the  west- 
em  slope.  It  requires  the  eye  and  mind  of 
the  trained  and  skilled  chemist,  engineer,  and 
scientist  to  comprehend  what  this  vast  store 
of  riches  means  In  a  functional  sense. 

Let  us  take  a  rock,  one  picked  up  at  ran- 
dom, and  see  what  It  contains.  Otir  geolo- 
gist tells  us  It  Is  "dolomite."  The  chemist 
says  tt  Is  "  •  •  •  the  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium.  It  la  used  (dolomltic 
limestone)  for  lime.  If  It  contains  approx- 
imately eqxial  proportions  of  the  two  car- 
bonates It  may  be  calcined  and  converted  Into 
a  highly  refract«M7  material."  "What  would 
we  use  it  for?"  we  ask  our  friend,  the  en- 
gineer. He  smiles  at  us  and  says.  "Why  It 
makes  excellent  material  for  lining  Iron  and 
steel  furnaces." 

There  It  la.  Dolomite.  A  rock  you  step  on 
while  out  hunting  and  fishing.  Come  home 
and  who  would  ever  think  to  look  for  It 
as  the  lining  of  their  ftimace? 

aazAixa  mins8ai.  oEVKLonczMT  maDaa 
The  average  yearly  Incoma  from  Colorado 
minerals  Is  not  high,  yet  In  a  S7-year  period 
mere  than  t2,000.000.cibo  has  accrued  to  Col- 
oradoans  through  the  nnintng  industries. 
Moat  of  these  raw  materials  left  the  State  to 
ba  manufactured  and  fafadeatad  ttaewbm: 

About  40  minerals  are  ihsmI^kiwI  eSBmcr- 
cially.  Gold  ranked  first  until  1930;  tt  was 
superseded  by  coal  which,  tn  turn,  was  sup- 
erseded by  molyfodentnn  tn  1939.  Colorado 
in  that  year  ranked  sixteenth  place  among 
the  Stataa  <a  tba  Mattan  tn  mineral  pro- 
duction. Our  nonmetalllc  minerals  such 
as  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gaa.  fluorspar. 
gypsum,  feldspar,  clay,  lime,  and  so  forth, 
now  exceed  In  value  the  output  of  metals 
Mueb  of  tbii  Is  now  coming  from  the  western 
slope  area. 

Western  Colorado  ta  the  only  domestic 
source  of  the  widely  diacaased  uranium  ore. 
Camotlte,  an  ore  of  vanadium  and  uranitnn 
content,  occurs  locally  over  a  wide  area  of 
western  Colorado.  It  is  thought  to  occur  un- 
der the  beds  of  the  Cenozoic  era  laid  down 
60,000.000  yaaca  ago  In  Garfield  and  Bio  Blan- 
co Countlaa.  Vanadium  is  cow  being  mined 
at  Naturlta  in  Montroae  County  by  the  Van- 
adtimi  Corp.  of  America  and  at  Dur- 
aago  In  La  Plata  County.  It  occurs  aa  a  yel- 
low powder  wtai^  impregnatea  aaadatona  In 
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An  amusing  lacl4|gM 
ing  of 
Oaorga'a 

soio'eea  of  Colorado,  a 
writer  ia  greatly  Indebted  for  much  of  tba 
faetval  awtorlal  of  tbia  serlaa  of  artlelaa. 
During  tba  mtff  period  of  mininc  of 
uranium-baariaf  araa  (ltl«-l«)  it  waa  tlia 
radlvai  aad  vaaatfMMa  aootcnt  for  whiab  tba 
vein  waa  w^rfcad.  Tba  radttnn  eontaai  of 
the  oraa.  it  was  stated,  waa  roughly  propor- 
tional to  the  uranium  content.  40,000  tone 
yielding  166  grama  of  radium.  "Uraxiltun." 
It  was  said  by  the  writer,  "waa  rarely  aaar- 
ketable.  and  aa  a  conaequence  tbe  900  tone 
of  the  oxide  added  but  little  to  the  value  of 
the  ore."  One  wonders  where  those  tons  of 
this  useless  and  unmarketable  tiranium 
residue   was  dumped. 

WTWKL  MANtrracTcrazNC  PoaaiBLZ 

Iron  ore.  the  basic  metal  of  our  steel  age. 
Is  found  in  the  mountain  area  near  Aspen. 
Three  to  four  million  tons  of  the  ore.  perluipa 
more,  are  estimated  to  lie  In  thla  aiaa.  Molyb- 
denum, a  rare  metal  used  In  tlw  Biaaufac- 
ture  of  special  steels.  Is  mined  at  Climax, 
though  not  on  the  western  slope.  This  mine 
fumlabea  72  percent  of  otur  domestic  output, 
and  the  domestic  output  of  the  United 
States  (1939 »  made  up  92  percent  of  the 
world's  production  of  this  metal.  Known 
reserves  In  the  Climax  deposit  are  more  than 
100.000.000  tons. 

In  conclusion  we  might  ask.  What  is  tbe 
future  of  the  western  slope  in  regard  to  her 
valuable   mineral   deposits? 

Plrst.  otir  sketchy  Inquiry  has  shown  that 
the  geological  conditions,  necessary  to  lay- 
ing down  ground  riches  In  the  form  of  ores, 
oil,  coal,  oil  shales,  and  other  wealth  far 
beyond  otn-  present  knowledge,  have  existed 
ovw  the  Colorado  area  in  b3rgone  times. 
Second,  we  mtist  realize  that  man's  search 
for  mineral  wealth  has  been  severely  limited 
by  both  his  mental  and  physical  vision.  His 
eyes  can  see  only  the  surface  of  the  eartt; 
the  outcropplngs  alone  have  told  him  where 
to  dig.  His  experience  and  training  ara 
limited  ftu-ther  by  hia  mental  horizon. 
Uranium,  for  example,  was  once  a  useless, 
unmarketable  residue  left  over  when 
radlinn  and  vanadium  had  been  removed 
from  the  ore. 

New  uses,  however,  will  t>e  found  fen'  old 
and  perhaps  easily  aeoaaattla  attBcrals.  Just 
as  atomic  fkssion  was  made  pnaatlili  tiy  appli- 
cation cf  new  knowledge  concerning  an  ex- 
isting unmarketaUe  ore.  About  350 'metallic 
and  nonmetaiUc  minerals  and  compounds 
are  known  to  exist  In  the  State:  many  others 
undoubtedly  exist  for  which  new  uaea  will 
be  found. 

acauu  wxALTH  tnaaaif 
Tlie  broad  forests  hide  from  the  eye  many 
of  tbe  rock  ovteropplnga.  Vest  acaaa  of  the 
wcatem  slope  ara  still  iTn»M|ai»»ii  from  the 
geological  point  of  view.  The  United  Statn 
and  tbe  Colorado  Geological  Surveys  ara 
filling  In  these  gape  tn  our  knowledge.  It 
is  tmreasonable  to  wnnwiar  tAiat 
or  ever  will,  unoosar 
ot  aitnaral  wealth  or  tbat  man  wm 
lying  aipiiaiiil  on  tbe  mrfaee. 
and  electromagnetic  devicea  win  aid  in  tba 
diacovery  of  tbe  deeper  lying  depoatta. 

It  would  appear  that  where  the 
tlon  of  iron  ora  ta  plaaMfoi 
power  in  tbe  fans  of  eotf  ai 
deetrlc  pcwer.  and  such  a  wide  variety  of 
aeeaestbls  mineral  orea  ezlstad.  some  osa 
would  be  found  for  this  potential.  Bare  la 
tba  baala  for  a 
'or 
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WMUm  coastal  t««ton».  There  ts.  and  baa 
•Iwaya  baan  UxrougtM>ut  the  butory  of  the 
State,  a  natural  aflinttj  (or  trade  with  thr 
southwest  United  States.  Simple  proslmtty 
to  raw  manulaciuriiig  materials  and  power 
lacUlties  warrant  strength  ot  belief  In  the 
future  ot  tbe  western  stops.  War  and 
■tfnrtanT  industrial  daoeotralisatiun  In  the 
■Mt  would  undoMMMDy  find  Colorado's 
vwMn  slop*  a  protaettT*  harbor  In  the 
■UMDie  storm. 

xnvaamnkL  tgrojoruztrt  out 
Industrial  dSTslopment  on  the  western 
slope  will  perhaps  come  slower  than  many 
would  wish  It.  It  ma;  only  supplement  our 
i^artan  eoooony  for  several  years  to  come 
Its  slow  dsflapment.  though,  shoxild  not 
blind  us  to  the  Intrinsic  Importance  of  our 
mineral  potential.  While  farming  and 
ranching  ha\e  sound  basis  In  the  rich  soil 
snd  the  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  Irrt- 
gatkn  they  need  Industrial  development  to 
krtiV  ttot  worUng  population  up  In  numbers 
to  MVPijr  tben  with  a  broader  local  market 
Ws  must  let  oxjr  concepts  rise  ahead  of 
our  aceomplishmenu  in  working  toward  this 
industrial  development.  To  make  the  com- 
munity wealth  more  bountiful  for  all  and  to 
Isare  behind  a  generous  heritage  of  material 
In  a  cultured  environment  is  a  worthy 
_  task.     To  wcvk  toward  this  end 

wtXh  knowledge  and  undarst ending  requires 
•  ssnslTlTlTT  of  the  issnt  btfore  us  and  in- 
telligence of  the  tools  and  materials  at  hand. 
The  task  U  to  btUld  indtistrially.  The  tools 
are  our  human  resources  and  the  trsMures 
that  lie  burled  on  the  weMem  slope. 

Sources:  Ge<Jlo^  and  Natural  Resources  of 
OolonMlo,  by  IMsssI  D.  Oaorge,  professor  of 
gaolofy.  Cdorado  University;  published  by 
OolorMlo  University.  Boulder.  1937;  History 
of  Colorado,  volume  1.  State  Historical  and 
Mature!  History  Society,  published  by  Llnder- 
r.  1927.  Science  of  Ufe.  by  Huxley. 
f,  Utarary  Qulld.  1934:  Colorado 
Tsorbooks.  1943-44.  State  planning  coinmis- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirOR.NI.* 

Di  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursdag.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revi.<se  and  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Rbcokd.  I  include  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
of  Tuesday,  May  10.  1949.  written  by 
Matt  Welnstock.  one  of  the  top  colum- 
nists of  the  country.  All  Members 
.should  find  this  article  on  the  Colorado 
River  of  interest  as  the  bill  to  have  these 
Colorado  River  water  rights  adjudicated 
In  the  Supreme  Court  is  now  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 

DoM  T   Bt   SUBPtXaiB 

(By  Matt   Welnstock) 

In  a  sixth-floor  ofllce  of  the  Colorado  River 
Association  on  Third  Street,  there  tuuags  a 
eolor  photo  of   the  San 
M  mOm  Bortheast  of  Sau 


It  Is  a  beautiful  shot  photograph icaUy  but 
Bob  Lm  o(  the  ajsocutlon  tells  you  It  is  not 
a  pvscty  picture  It  was  Uken  lau  last 
when  San  Otego  svolded  water  ra- 
only  by  frantic  day  and  night  ca- 
pacity pu^nping  from  lu  Colorado  River 
ct  ime  The  sloping  sides  of  the  res- 
which  supplies  San  Diego's  water,  aie 


h(  w 


azi 


pera  3n 


u  les 


en  In  the 
level  ts  very 
percent  empty. 

Tet  Us  sa 

precUted 
hardship,    aj 
living   in   t 
that  Up  the 
they're  in 
rlghu  battu 
cldad  agalns 
Particularly 
of  newcomers 
vision    and 
maintaining 
tremendousl 

You  turn 
for  granted 
things  stanc . 
happening  o 
Pew  visual 
came  out 
soon   revert 
sections  of 
only  greener  y 
potted  gerati  I 

Bvery 
estimates 
It    goes    foi 
laundry,  and 
other    outside 
makes  the 
of   8   gl 
talk  of  the 

lleanwhU 
ly  wUl 
year  was 
driest 
was  only 
thermore 
going  to  get 

Without 
and  Ooloradi  > 
ago  have 
Colorado 
mer  had  to 
squeeze 
must  get 
Pasadena 

The 
want  to  al 
to  be  aware 
asks  Is  that 
the  Suprem* 
Ubie:   The 
River    water 
money  to 
Arizona,   by 
rule,   wants 
living    on 
enough, 
Arizoua  seeitis 


tlcture  to  be  dry  and  the  water 
low — In  fact  the  reservoir  U  M 
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e  to  stste  few  San  Dlegans  ap- 
near   they    were    to    possible 
few   of    the    3.500.000    persons 
t  28  southern   California  cities 
Colorado  River  for  water  realize 
trouble  too  If  the  current  water 
In  Washington  should  be  de- 
California,  In  favor  of  Arizona, 
is   this   true   of   the   thousands 
to  this  area,  unaware  of  the 
>lannlng    that    have    gone    into 
a  water  supply  adequate  for  a 

increased  population, 
on  the  faucet  and  you  take  it 
that  water  will   come  out.     As 
don't  make  any  bets  on  this 
a  given  date  some  years  hence 
what  would  happen  if  nothing 
Without  water,  this  country  would 
to   desert.     It    would    resemble 
fi^exlco,  engineers  say.  where  the 
around  many  haciendas  is  a 
um  or  two.    The  rest,  dust, 
in  Los  Angeles,  according  to 
150  gallons  of   water  dally 
cooking,     drinkini^.     bathing. 
plunging.    Lawn  sprinkling  and 
uses    are    extra.     The    figure 
b|)ttled  water  companies'  formula 
day   seem   conservative   and 
efeat  unwashed  a  mere  fiction, 
southern  Calilomia  apparent- 
Its  dry  cycle.     Rainfall  this 
cofislderably  above  1947  and  1948. 
years   In   history,   but   It 
the  normal   15  inches.     Fur- 
appears  we've  gotten  all  we're 


conti  aue 


conse  rutlve 


ifnported  water  from  the  Owens 

Rivers,  Los  Angeles  would  long 

water  rationing.     Even  with 

water.  Long  Beach  last  sum- 

ea.^y.    Along  about  August  the 

will    be   on.      Santa    Monica 

Its  water  from   the  Colorado; 

Long  Beach  about  half. 

River    Association    doesn't 

people,  it  wants  them  simply 

of  the  situation.    All  California 

he  dispute  be  settled  legally,  by 

Court.    All  Its  cards  are  on  the 

act  that  It  developed  Colorado 

with    Its    own    Initiative    and 

for  5.000.000  people  and  now 

what   has  been  called  shotgun 

to  swipe   It    for   25,0C0   persons 

few    thousand    farms.      Oddly 

legislative  slelght-of-haud. 

to  have  an  edge. 


care 


thn  lUgh 
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EXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 


OK 


HON.  lENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  wrw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thtrsday.  May  12.  1949 
KEJ  TING 


he 


Var 


Mr 

request,    t 
the  next  of 
of  World 
be  erected 
and  father 
his  count  r5 
ment  of  the 
markers 
found.     Fo 
was  denied, 
ably  the  on 
be  given  to 


Mr.    Speaker,    upon 

Government    furnishes   to 

tin  of  one  of  the  fallen  heroes 

II  a  suitable  headstone  to 

over  his  grave.    The  mother 

of  one  who  gave  his  life  for 

recently  wrote  the  Depart- 

Army  requesting  one  of  these 

"heir    son    had    never    been 

that   reason   their   reque.st 

Under  the  law.  that  l.s  prob- 

y  Interpretation  which  could 

the  enabling  statute. 


After  such  a  sacrifice,  however.  It  Is 
little  wonder  that  this  mother  has  writ- 
ten: 

How  can  one  collect  the  bones  of  an  avi- 
ator shot  down  lo  action  high  over  a  burning 
city,  and  Is  he  any  less  entitled  to  considera- 
tion than  one  who  dies  in  a  hospital?  This 
seems  to  me  •  •  •  almost  a  deliberate 
insult  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  boy  and  to 
his  bereaved  family. 

To  remedy  this  obvious  and,  I  feel  sure, 
unintended  injustice,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  to 
erect  a  head.stone  in  any  cemetery  upon 
application  by  the  widow  or  next  of  kin 
of  a  deceased  member  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  who,  during  World  War  n. 
first,  lost  his  life  and  is  buried  outside 
the  United  States;  second,  was  lost  at 
sea:  third,  is  oflRcially  listed  as  missing 
while  in  the  performance  of  duty.  The 
measure  provides  that  the  headstone 
shall  be  of  durable  stone  and  similar  in 
design,  size,  and  weight  to  those  erected 
in  national  cemeteries  and  shall  be  in- 
scribed with  the  name  and  rank  of  the 
deceased  veteran. 

Certainly  in  a  case  where  a  man  has 
been  oflBcially  declared  missing,  after  the 
thorough  investigation  which  is  made 
prior  to  such  a  determination,  his  loved 
ones  should  not  be  deprived  of  this 
modest  recognition  from  a  grateful 
Nation. 


Eoiplo]nneiit  of  PhysicaJIy  Handicapped 


EXT53JSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  millions  of  persons  who, 
though  physically  handicapped,  could  be 
gainfully  employed,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  created  a  committee  to 
further  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee.  Vice  Adm.  Ross  T.  Mc- 
Intire.  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  representative  of  the  committee  telling 
of  the  highly  commendable  cooperation 
In  this  program  by  a  manufacturine  firm 
In  Miami,  Pla.  In  only  partial  and  cer- 
tainly Inadequate  recognition  of  this 
firm's  laudable  efforts.  I  want  to  intro- 
duce in  the  CoNfRissicifAL  Record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  Vice  Admiral  Mclntire: 

DtPMiTMTNT  or  Labor. 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Pubuc 

CosmiACTs  Divisions. 
Washington  D.  C  .  April  12.  1949. 
Vice  Adm.  Roas  T.  McIntire.  USN. 

Pre.iident'3    Committft    on    Sational 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Wefk.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Admiral  McIntisr:  I  think  you  wUl 
be  Interested  in  an  example  which  has  Just 
come  to  my  attention  of  what  can  be  done 
when  an  employer  is  motivated  by  a  com- 
{lelllng  desire  to  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  disabled  persons. 

The  Empire  Furniture  Co.,  of  lllaml.  Fit., 
manufacturers  of  rattan  furniture,  is  a  thriv- 
ing family  business  owned  by  Leo  Axlrod  and 


his  wife.  It  appears  that  the  Azlrod's  son 
was  a  disabled  veteran  and  be  together  with 
bis  father  and  mother  set  out  to  hire  as 
many  disabled  veterans  as  they  could  fit  into 
their  plant.  The  son  recently  died  but  the 
family  still  carry  on  the  practice. 

Of  the  30  employees  In  the  place  9  are 
disabled  veterans  whose  handicaps  are  such 
••  to  preclude  their  employment  In  the  tisual 
large  factory.  The  Axlroda  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  start  these  handlcaped  workers  off  at 
the  same  race  that  is  paid  nonhandicapp>ed 
workers  in  the  plant.  No  one  Is  paid  less 
than  75  cents  an  hour  to  begin  with  and 
wages  are  increased  in  accordance  with  pro- 
ductivity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LoinsE  McGuTZS. 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Con- 
tracts Representative  on  Your 
Committee. 


We  Mast  Redace  die  MooBting  Cost  of 
GoTcnunent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  and  the  President's  own 
economists  have  finally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  reduce  the  terrific 
moimting  cost  of  Government. 

But  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

On  April  14.  1949, 1  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  showing  that  the  appro- 
priations so  far  passed  by  the  Congress 
exceeded  the  1949  appropriations  by 
$4,216,000,000.  At  that  time  the  record 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
$299,000,000  below  the  budget.  The 
Senate  has  now  acted  upon  four  regular 
bills.  They  add  to  the  increase  above 
last  year  $574  000.000  making  the  total 
increase  $4,790,000,000  above  last  year. 

The  bills  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  show  an  increase  above  the 
House  bills  of  $158,000,000  in  the  civil- 
functions  bill:  $40,000,000  in  the  Treas- 
ury-Post Office  biU;  $22,000,000  in  the 
agricultural  bill:  $185,000,000  in  the 
Labor-Federsd  Security  bill,  making  a 
total  increase  over  the  Hou5e  bills — on 
Just  those  four  items — of  $405,000,000. 
Five  other  bills  are  awaiting  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  committee. 

If  those  bills  are  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  recommended  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  become  law 
on  that  basLs.  they  wUi  be  $106,000.0t9 
ubove  the  President's  budceC 

In  other  words,  we  are  playing  with 
nearly  $5.000  000.000  increased  appro- 
priations, and  we  are  not  even  limit- 
ing ourselves  to  the  President's  budget 
flgurcs. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  pres- 
ently paying  in  taxes  37  percent  of  its 
spendable  income.  Unless  some  very 
drastic  action  is  taken  in  the  Senate 
and  unless  the  House  conferees  stand 
up.  the  fiscal  year  1950  is  going  to  show 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  the  red  to 
the  tune  of  $4,000,000,000  to  $5,000,000.- 
000.  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  increase 
taxes  next  year. 

XCV— App. 165 


Federal  expenditures,  according  to  the 
Treasury  statement  for  May  9.  1949.  are 
$30.456,000.000— an  Increase  of  $2,100,- 
000.000  above  last  year.  The  total  ex- 
penditures last  year — after  this  same 
date — were  $8,800,000,000  so  that  the 
total  expenditures  this  year,  on  the  same 
percentage  increase  basis,  would  run  our 
disbursements  up  to  $39,800,000,000. 
The  President  estimates  receipts  of  $39,- 
580,000.000  so  that  we  are  to  have  a  defi- 
cit this  year — without  the  expenditure  of 
$3,000,000,000  from  the  Foreign  Econom- 
ic Cooperation  Trust  Fund.  Including 
that  figure,  we  are  to  have  a  deficit  of 
$3,300,000,000. 

Will  America  wake  up  and  stop  spend- 
ing before  it  is  too  late? 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  we  reduced 
total  estimates  of  the  President  over  $6.- 
000,000.000  in  the  two  sessions.  With  the 
Congress  this  year  increasing  the  appro- 
priations above  the  President  s  estimates 
and  talking  about  appropriating  nearly 
$5,000,000,000  more  than  was  appropri- 
ated last  year,  we  are  headmg  for  liank- 
ruptcy  and  disaster  unless  the  President 
and  the  D^moc^atic  Congress  heed  the 
warnings  of  the  President's  economic  ad- 
visers and  such  outstanding  Democratic 
leaders  as  Senators  Btsd  and  Geokck  and 
Representative  Douchtoh. 


G>iifress  aad  Labor  Issnes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oazGOJf 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1949 

Mr.    ANGELL.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  8.  1949: 
Labok  I&suxs — Ik  Cokcsiss  aks  Shop 

About  15.600.000  wcrking  men  uul  wtxnen 
b^oog  to  labor  unlomt,  Tbey  and  their  de- 
pendents total  perlxapa  50.000.000 — one  In 
every  ttece  AmerlcaM  Thekt  rrtatlona  with 
managanent  are  ngnlated  by  the  eoDtrorer- 
■ial  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Tbelr  wages — botH  as 
purcbaatng  power  and  ••  a  part  of  the  coat 
of  prodveOfon— ate  a  vital  dcnacat  In  the 
national  eeonoBy. 

Last  week  labor  was  embarked  upon  a 
period  at  trlaL  Important  tests  were  under 
way  or  at  hand  In  tbe  Adds  of  legislation 
and  of  ooDeetlTe  bargainlsf^ 

In  the  field  of  JegWatloti.  labor  and  tbe 
Truman  administration  saffarcd  a  serere  set- 
back In  tbelr  efforts — pledged  In  last  Novexc- 
ber's  elections — to  w^  o«xt  tbe  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  set-back  was  so  seirere  that  there 
was  some  doubt  that  Congress  would  make 
any  change  In  the  act  this  year. 

In  the  field  of  coUectire  bargaining,  the 
big  imloDs  In  baste  industries  made  ready  for 
their  1M9  foortb-roand  campaigns.  In 
what  was  taken  as  a  sign  at  labors  resttve- 
nesa.  Fbrd's  amo  empire  was  shut  down  by  a 
strike  OTer  a  relatlrely  minor  Issae. 

Tbaae  teeU  seemed  Ukrty  to  react  one  upon 
tbe  other.  Qrwigiiei'  teeaper  In  workbig  on 
labor  law  Is  likely  to  be  affected  by  what 
takes  place  In  the  fourth-round  drtres.  La- 
bor's temper  In  turn  Is  Ilkrty  to  be  aSTected 
by  the  trend  of  events  In 


sTAira-ovr  om  TSfr-RArrLrr 

During  his  campaign  last  fall  Prsddent 
Truman  said  repeatedly: 

"Tbe  Republicans  shackled  labor  with  that 
awful  Taft-Hartley  law.     We  will  repeal  it." 

Last  week  it  seemed  certain  that  tka 
Democratic-controlled  Eighty-first  CongrMS 
would  not  redeem  that  pledge  on  the  Presi- 
dent's terms.  In  the  first  test  votes  In  the 
House,  the  administration  barely  beaded  off 
a  drive  to  continue  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act 
largely  Intact.  The  result  served  to  empha- 
size the  admlnlstraticHi's  lack  of  control  over 
Congress  on  an  Issue  of  deep  controversy. 
It  also  raised  large  questions  about  the  fu- 
ture political  role  of  organized  labor. 

The  administration  sent  lu  labor  blU  to 
Congress  on  January  29.  ibe  biU  was  ap- 
proved by  labor  leaders.  It  called  for  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  reenactment  of 
the  Wagner  Act  of  1935  with  minor  ctirbs 
on  unlcms.  The  House  and  Senate  Labor 
Committees,  both  administration -controlled, 
^proved  the  blU  Intact.  The  debate  began 
in  tbe  H<Miae  12  days  ago. 

As  the  debate  opened,  the  situation  In  the 
House  was  eonfuaed.  So  far  as  the  party  line- 
up Is  conoemed,  this  Is  the  plcure: 

Democrats 303 

Republicans 171 

American  Labor 1 

Vacancies S 

But  tljere  was  deep  disunity  amockg  the 
Democrats.  Only  about  180  could  be  counted 
on  to  go  akmg  with  the  administration.  Tbe 
others — mostly  southerners — were  either  In 
doubt  or  firmly  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

As  a  result  two  opposing  ■tialigkii  took 
form  in  the  House.  On  one  side  were  forces 
supporting  the  administration  bill,  named 
for  John  Lzsinski,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Conmiittee.  On  the  ether  stele  were 
.sootbem  Democratic  and  RepobUcan  foroee 
aup|>urtlng  an  antladmlnlstration  bill  named 
for  JoHH  a.  WOOD,  Georgia,  Democrat.  Ibe 
Wood  triU  provided  for  retention  of  mcst  of 
the  prtTvlstans  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  but 
not  its  name. 

OOVBlHiL  VOXSB 

Between  these  two  bloes  was  a  staabie  gro«9 
of  Representatives  unwilling  to  vote  for 
either  extreme.  The  two  | 
doubtful  votes  by  offering  < 
I^atn^l  group  by  eonoedlng  aame  restric- 
tions on  unrfins,  the  Wood  groi^  by  making 
rniuesslnin  to  labor. 

The  admlnistiatlon  strategy  became 
fused.  Ten  days  ago  administration 
labor  Isaderi  agreed — talsatulj  on  five 
changes  tn  tbe  T<rsfns>1  bm.  Tbey  provided 
for:  Government  seizorc  of  {dants  In  national 
emergency  strikes;  free  speech  for  em- 
ployers; and  reqntrements  that  onlona  aa 
wen  as  mHHpHMBt  bargain  ooQecttv^y.  tbat 
imlona  ffle  ilnanrial  reports  with  tbe  Ooe- 
emraent.  and  tbat  manafmaaBt  as  well  as 
union  oCeers  dieavow  esM— !■».   Publidy, 

for  tbe  fielnrtl  bin  tmchanged. 
last  Monday  ^leaker  Sajc  Ratsobw  con- 
ferred at  the  WUte  Boose,  then  snnoonoed 
that  he  was  supporttaig  an  addittonsi  i 
ment — a  provision  paraOeUng  tbe ' 
ley  Act's  marhlneiy  lOr  court  ln]nnetlana  to 
bait  natlMMl  mmmwmej  strikes.  Mr.  Bar- 
MRuv  aaU  tbe  Pnalitini  bad  not  apiaimd 
tbe  tnjQnctlan  ss 

bill  embodying  all  tbe  amendments 
the  bill  cf  the  Bouse  leadership.    It 
name  ot  Hiroo  S.  Sots.  Ja^  of  Sooth 

On  Ttiesday.  as  tbe  i 
leaders  srere  stiD 

Joiml.. 
It  unic 

the  Leatnskt  WU  prtvately.  Bat  CIO  and 
A.  P.  Of  L.  kadsw  passed  tbe  word  tbat  tbey 
for  tbe  Sbtts  bill. 

las  can  we  dof 


%. 
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TtM  Or*t  Totm  was  on  the  Sims  bill.  It 
kten  by  111  «o  18S.  Than.  OB  Tuw- 
day  B)«bl.  UMrt  cmm  what  MtOMd  to  b* 
the  decttlTC  t««6 — •  TOU  on  th«  Wood  bttl. 
It  1 — r — '  by  ai7  to  303.  This  ii  tb* 
<iown  o(  lb«  ToU: 

For 

Rcpublicana I**  *l 

EoutltM-n  Damomts 61  » 

Other   Demoerau 4  151 

Labor 0  I 


The  attninlatrattoa  foreaa  aaaaicd  demor- 
altxrd  tn  tiM  (Mc  of  a  dtaastroot  defeat.  But 
they  wer«  rejalrred  at  the  laat  moment  by 
a  tactical  maneuver  by  the  American  Labor- 
tte.  Vno  k£A»CAi«Tomo,  of  Hew  York.  As 
■ouaa  Membar  may  «k>.  b«  damanrted 
tha  bUl  ba  cBcroaaMl  (^MCtelly  prtatMl) 
ttfnrti  tbe  flaal  vote.  Tha  mova  delayed  the 
•nal  vote  until  Wedneaday. 

Overnight,  middle-of-the-road  Democrat* 
exacted  a  pledge  from  the  Labor  Committee. 
The  pledge  waa  that  If  tha  bill  were  recom- 
muted  to  the  oomBtttec  It  would  write  a 
new  bill  that  tiM  pirty  could  aupport.  On 
HiMBHdBy  the  move  tot  recommittal  waa 
mada.  Bacauae  of  the  oommittee  ■  pledge  a 
youp  of  southern  Democrau  who  had  Eup- 
portad  tbe  Wood  bill  voted  for  recommittal. 
Tbaaa  Totaa  awtmg  tbe  balance.  The  bill  waa 
■ant  back  to  committee  by  a  TOte  of  212  to 
aOB.  The  administration  forcca  burst  Into 
cheer*.  Thl«  waa  tha  break -down  of  tha 
vota  oo  recommittal: 

For        ilpalfuC 

It  147 

M  61 

Other    Democrau 155  I 

American  Labor 1  • 

Thua,  tha  labor  measure,  so  far  as  tha 
Bouaa  was  conccmad.  was  back  where  It  be- 
gan. There  waa  uncertainty  orer  bow  the 
admlnlstratlcn  would  move  next.  It  could 
either  work  to  get  a  new  bill  throtigh  the 
Ifrwa  l-^*««T>  Committee  or  wait  until  the 
Senate  paaaaa  a  bill  of  lu  own  and  sends  it 
vo  the  BoMM 

In  any  rvant.  tha  conatnstia  Is  that  the 
taat  will  eooaa  in  tbe  Senate.  Indl- 
are  that  the  administration  bill  will 
I  even  rougher  tf  eatmcnt  in  tha  Senate 
in  the  House.  Tha  administrations 
BMj — '*T  i*  proportionataiy  amalicr — 
M  to  61.  flaaaior  Koaaar  A.  Tatt  a  infiuencc 
Ii  aaipaaiad  to  ba  atroac.  On  Wedaaaday 
ka  IMfodvead  a  aalMltvta  bill  caUinf  for 
29  changes  tn  details  at  tha  Taft-HarUey  Act 
but  ra<aialcg  tu  basic  structure. 

OtaarvafB  baUava  much  depends  on  what 
cotirsa  labor  Icadrra  take  The  feeling  U 
that  thay  have  been  unrealistic  in  holding 
caM  ao  laof  for  tha  admin iat ration  bill,  and 
too  laia  la  afraatuf  to  attangthenlng  aoaand- 
■MBM.  Whatbar  thay  can  salvac*  tha  sttua- 
ttMi  Avaada.  it  la  thought,  on  their  lagU- 
Uttva  pulley  in  tha  nest  few  wecka— as  well 
aa  casnts  in  tha  dakt  of  coilacttve  bargaining 


BOuaa  pasT-uaa? 
Tba  natiooal  wage  pattern  la  set  In  four 
great  tadtiatrlea  in   which   tabor   U  solidly 
Tha     pattern     directly     aflecu 
In  fotir  big  uBlona  and  in- 
KkUlioos  la  ethar  indus- 
tries.    TtMsa  are  tha  four  uniona  and  thair 
tiasetabla  for  thto  year 
Dnltad    MlBa    Worters— «ontracta    expire 
•o  8ear«  by  early  June 
talks  ex- 

paetad  at  Wor^.  wbara  eontract  expiree  July 
It;  talks  start  May  Id. 

•teal  Workers — tatta  aa  reopening 
begin  about  June  Ift,  alrtka  action 
after  July  1ft 
United  Masfrteal  Workera — ooatracta  to  ba 
and  of  May. 
tte  war  thaaa  aatoaa  haaa  won  three 
a<   wage   laaraaaaa.    ■aeh    uicrcase 
lag  aagaa  into  line  with  a 
af  Mvtag. 


Thia  year 
coat  of  llTini 
production 
There  have 

totirtfc 


las 

l>eei 


g--tn 


lut 


long- 
On 
steal  worker* 
comprehenaiie 
well  as  a  wag^ 
companies 
increase  of  3< 


In  making 
Is  thU 
purchasing 
power  Is 
recasalon 
the  cost  out 

Manage 
labor  coats 
At   a   time 
higher  prices 


Secuilty 


emei  it' 
Ci  n 
if 
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Ithe  dimata  la  different.    The 

haa  declined.     In  many  linea 

caught    up    with   demand. 

n  lay-offs.    As  a  result  the 

-round  discussions  have  been 

the    preliminary    stage    at 

r^nge  security  Instead  of  hotirly 

Thursday,  for  example,  the 

nnounced  they  would  demand 

welfare  and  pension  plans  as 

Increase:  the  total  cost  to  the 

w4uld  be  the  equivalent  of  a  wage 

cents  an  hour. 


tmiOH     AKCtmXNTS 

theae  demands,  labor's  poeltlcn 

for  the  workers  means  stable 

x-wer.    and    stable    purchasing 

ins  irance  against  an  accelerating 

Cpmpaniea  can  well  affco^  to  pay 

of  their  record  profiu. 

s    position    Is    this:     Higher 

be  met  only  by  higher  prices. 

increasing   buyer   resistance, 

would  mean  falling  sales. 


Domestic  putioess  Trend  Emphasixes 
fUtd  of  Foreign  Trade 


EXTOs'SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  (IhESTER  a.  CHESNEY 

or  n-LiNOis 
IN  THE  H<^USS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday.  May  12.  1949 
CHE  3NEY. 


ext  end 


Mr. 

leave  to 
OKI),  I  woulc 
article 
Journal  of 
entitled 
ptaasizes 

Domestic 
or   PoBxie^i 
Fdis 


Mr.   Speaker,  under 

my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

Uke  to  include  the  following 

whlih  appeared  In  the  Chicago 

[Commerce  of  April  25,  1949. 

Domestic  Business  Trend  Em- 

N«jed  of  Foreign  Trade": 

TstND  Emphasizes  Nckd 
TSAoa — ONirsD   States    Must 
roa  Stefp«d-Up  Output 


Bt  SINESS 


Mass  era 


There  la 
for  vigorous 
two-way 
keep  tbe 

The 
order  Oacklot 
Ing  price 
dtcatkm  that 
ciiinery  la 
3.9O0.0(X),00O 
000.000 


WUliam  Noorlag.  Jr.) 

doubt  about  the  future  need 
United  States  participation  In 
nal  commerce  in  order  to 
clicking  at  home, 
with  which  our  domestic 
was  wiped  out  and  the  resvilt- 
and  layoffs  are  the  best  in- 
cur itepped-up  production  ma- 
geared  to  serving  tlie  world  s 
X>pulation  than  It  Is  for  150,- 
alone. 


Ill  tie 


Inte  rnatioi 
economy 
sudde:  iness 


dec  inea 


baiter 


Amcf  leans 


Amei  lc9 


oi  ly 
eccnomic 


Before 
can  become 
must   take 
world 

adminlaterin^ 
such  a  way 
donor  not 

If   our 
lived,  it  U 
of  the  world 
ailing  organ 
muntty  wi 
merchants. 

Othar 
In    world 
crumbling 
sharing 
drained 
set  Tea. 


eotuttr1( 


aooniimic 


others 


SMiaiCA    MUST    ASStJMS    LZADIMO    EOLB 

suqh   an   expanded   world   market 

reality,  a  great  transformation 

I^Iace   In   the   economically   sick 

must  take  a  leading  role  in 

the    hetxlthy    transfusion    In 

hat  both  tbe  patient  and  the 

survive  but  grow  robust. 

success   Is   to   be   long- 

(Ibvloxia  that  the   ~ther  nations 

must  also  be  prosperous.     An 

iffects  the  whole  body.    A  com- 

tb  )ut  funds  would  soon  ruin  Its 


aa  which  preceded  America 

leidcrahlp    found    their    empires 

l:fBcause    ultimately.    Instead    of 

success,  they  exploited  and 

to  achieve  riches  for  tham- 


cxFANosB  raooccTTON  TO  BSQtnac  wmm 
ucpoars 

In  tha  qaaAt  tm  iiaiiilnl  markets  for  our 
stepped- up  p  ddmUcai  wa  must  not  overlook 


the  fact  that  the  increased  tempo  also  makes 
tat  dependent  on  other  sections  of  the  world 
for  an  Increaaed  voltmie  of  raw  materlala  and 
other  suppliea. 

Reeorda  show  that  America  la  producing 
about  twice  the  prewar  vclume.  but  imports, 
despite  t)emg  at  an  all-time  high,  have  gone 
up  only  13  percent  In  the  same  period.  This 
would  Indicate  that  the  Import  volume  not 
only  can  but  muat  rise  still  further  to  sustain 
our  output. 

This  is  Indeed  a  happy  circumstance  as  It 
Is  only  through  a  fairly  balanced  exchange 
of  goods  that  International  commerce  can 
become  meaningful.  Achieving  the  balance 
through  girts,  regardless  of  the  stated  reason 
behind  them,  drains  the  resources  of  the 
giver  and  makes  the  recipient  suspicious  and 
Anally  resentful. 

Purthermore,  the  constant  outpouring  of 
billions  of  dollars  tn  foreign  assistance  of  one 
kind  or  another  not  only  has  made  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer  resentful  but  It  has 
distorted  his  thinking  about  the  possibility  of 
doing  a  constructive  business  beyond  his  own 
shores. 

uicnxD  statss  aAcamci  goes  cnnoticxd 
aaaoAo 

The  average  recipient  abroad  Fcarcely 
knows  about  his  benefactors'  sacrifice.  This 
is  best  iUustrated  by  the  fact  that  Marshall 
plan  aid,  costing  bUlions  to  America,  aver- 
ages out  to  only  |18  per  capita  for  western 
Europe.  But  It  Is  no  gift  to  the  Individual 
there — he  has  to  pay  In  his  own  currency  for 
the  little  he  gets  directly. 

Measured  out,  like  the  2  or  3  ounces  of 
bacon  the  average  Briton  gets  once  a  week, 
the  gift  falls  to  make  much  of  an  Impression 
In  an  austere  economy. 

The  regrettable  part  of  our  whole  foreign 
program  Is  that  It  is  concentrated  In  only 
part  of  the  world.  Important  as  the  Etiro- 
pean  area  may  be,  it  U  not  so  important  aa  to 
warrant  the  obvloua  side-stepping  of  eco- 
nomic problems  bogging  down  other  sections 
of  the  world,  particularly  among  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south. 

LATUf-AimiCAN    TSADC    TOTALS     •S,000,OO0,04>O 
IM  laAS 

This  does  not  mean  more  Government  loans 
or  gifts.  It  simply  means  a  greater  coopera- 
tion between  Government  and  business  In 
helping  to  solve  the  dire  economic  problems 
of  the  Latin-American  Republics  through  es- 
tablishment of  a  healthy  climate  for  tiie  In- 
vestment of  private  capital,  encouragement 
of  two-way  trade,  promotion  of  travel,  re- 
moval of  trade  tmrrlers.  research  and  develop- 
ment of  latent  nattiral  resources,  and  other 
Improvementa  In  the  development  of  trade 
with  Latin  America. 

Laat  year,  despite  widespread  trade  restric- 
tions. Latin- American  trade  represented 
ablaut  35  percent  of  our  total  foreign  com- 
merce, over  ft5.000.000.000  worth. 

orrxLUCKirr  pouct  cam  boost  volume  bichxb 
Foreign  traders  at  the  Fourth  MlMtsstppi 
Valley  World  Trade  Conference  at  New  Or- 
leans last  week  were  exceptiorially  optimistic 
that  this  volume,  great  as  It  already  Is.  could 
grow  even  larger,  if  aided  by  an  intelligent 
trade  policy. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  European  czport- 
ers,  being  helped  back  on  their  feet  with  bil- 
lions of  BCA  dollars,  are  actively  courting 
Latin  America  with  products  which  for  a 
number  of  years  could  only  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States;  hence,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  remain  aloof  In  helping  to 
solve  the  behind-the-scenes  problems  con- 
fronting a  real  cuatomcr. 

If  we  do.  the  raaalta  wUl  rebound  adversely, 
and  this  coimtry  wUl  have  lost  one  of  Its 
greatest  opportunitlea  in  Ita  newly  found 
role  of  world  leadership. 
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FCC  Kni  Fre<|«eiKy-M<MfaiIatioB  Racfio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PE!rNSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  report  a  sequel  to  a  matter  which  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
some  few  days  ago.  Since  the  day  I  re- 
ported that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  been  guilty  of  dissei^- 
ice  to  the  Nation's  progress  by  Its  hurt- 
ful impeding  of  frequency  modulation 
radio  my  mail  has  been  not  only  volumi- 
nous but  al-so  startling. 

I  have  received  requests  for  10.030  cop- 
ies of  that  speech,  but  more  important. 
I  have  received  information  pointing  to 
deliberate  and  contemptuous  violations 
by  the  FCC,  of  the  Federal  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act. 

At  about  the  time  I  received  this  in- 
formation the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  reversed  three  decisions  made  by 
the  FCC. 

And  in  these  cases  the  conduct  of  the 
PCC  has  been  such  that  the  appellate 
court  deemed  it  necessary  to  exroriate 
the  Federal  agency  for  \iolations  of  this 
administrative  procedures  law. 

This  is  a  law  conceived  and  enacted 
to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  public.  If  this  indict- 
ing information  is  correct — and  the  ap- 
pellate court  apparently  is  satisfied  that 
it  is — then  the  FCC.  operating  on  the 
policy  of  the  public  and  the  law  be 
damned,  is  guilty  of  a  calculating  mis- 
feasance in  ofBce. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  represents 
the  ultimate  in  procrastination,  with  the 
result  that  objectives  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  and  the  more  recent 
AibBtnistrativa  Procedure  Act.  are  in 
cfTeet  nullified. 

Inaction  by  an  administrative  agency 
often  avoids  compliance  with  the  essen- 
tials of  administrative  justice  and  allows 
the  agency  to  regulate  by  rumor,  dictum, 
and  the  "lifted  eyebrow"  technique. 

The  Communications  CommLs.sion  has 
had  pending  before  it  for  many  mcxiths. 
and  in  some  instances  many  years,  im- 
portant matters  of  radio  regulation,  both 
of  substance  and  procedure — yet  no 
final  action  has  been  taken,  and  the 
general  public  as  well  as  the  radio  in- 
dustry is  kept  waiting  in  suspwise.  ever 
hopeful  that  the  eventual  outccnae  will 
not  become  too  deleterious. 

I  need  only  refer  to  such  long-standing 
Items  as  the  proposed  change  of  regula- 
covering  so-called  clear  channels, 
since  before  the  war;  the  pro- 
posed rule  on  lotteries,  on  multiple 
ownership  of  radio  stations,  on  edito- 
lialtiing,  and  on  the  reqiiirement  of  pub- 
lic adrertising  for  all  broadcast  appli- 
cations. 

There  is  aL^  the  other  tjrpe  of  recQ- 
latory  maneuver,  attempted  withtrnt  pro- 
posed rule- making  prtxreduxe.  but  by  so- 
called  iMi'Umi  and  policy  prtmouncement. 

In  tht»  calesory  is  included  the  ques- 


tion of  station  ownership  by  newspapers, 
theaters,  moving -picture  producers,  or 
the  questions  of  programing  dealing  with 
political  or  religious  broadcasts,  or  with 
the  ethics  of  horse  racing. 

Neither  a  broadcaster  nor  his  lawyer 
can  say  with  certainty  what  is  banned  or 
what  i.5  permitted;  yet  these  matters  have 
been  under  consideration  for  years,  but 
without  action  being  taken  one  way  or 
the  other,  even  after  hearings  have  l)een 
held. 

Moreover,  even  In  those  instances 
where  the  Commission  itself  has  sug- 
gested a  proposed  regulation  in  response 
to  public  demand  and  where  there  is  no 
opposition  to  such  proposed  regulation, 
nothing  happens. 

I  have  in  mind,  as  an  example,  a  rule 
proposed  by  the  Commission  last  sum- 
mer by  which  the  examiner's  reports, 
made  after  hearing,  would  be  released 
to  the  public  at  once  without  awaiting 
preparation  of  a  proposed  Commission 
decision. 

It  was  then  and  is  still  no«  the  practice 
to  release  the  examiner's  report  simul- 
taneously with  the  proposed  decision. 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  in  accord  with 
this  proposed  change,  which  would  serve 
to  bring  the  Commission's  practice 
within  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

The  Commission  wanted  It.  since  It 
proposed  the  rule  as  one  it  intended  to 
put  into  effect;  the  regulated  industry 
wanted  it.  since  It  voiced  no  opposition; 
the  practicing  lawyers  and  bar  associa- 
tions wanted  it.  since  they  formally  so 
advised  the  Commission  when  the  Com- 
mission called  for  comments;  the  Com- 
mission's examiners  wanted  it.  since 
they  for  the  first  time  would  be  afforded 
the  independence  guaranteed  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

No  person  or  group  ..as  openly  against 
It  and  all  appeared  to  be  openly  for  it. 

Personnel  of  the  Commission  now  en- 
gaged in  reviewing  and  preparing  pro- 
posed decisions  would  be  available  for 
other  necessary  work,  and  the  costs  of 
mimeographing  would  be  considerably 
shaved. 

Yet  in  nearly  a  year's  time  the  Com- 
mission has  taken  no  step  to  make  the 
prc^wsed  rule  effective  as  a 

It  may  well  be  that  the 
with  the  passage  oi  time  forget  these 
matters  as  new  ones  are  jw^sented  for 
consideration  by  the  legal  staff,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  legal  staff  has  decided 
that  the  proposed  rule  would  contract  its 
own  powers. 

In  any  event  it  Is  another  instance  of 
inaction  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  public. 

It  is  a  basic  declaration  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  that  every  agency 
shall  proceed  with  reasonable  dispatch 
to  conclude  any  matter  presented  to  it. 
and  this  has  t>een  obvioi^ly  disregarded 
by  the  Commissicxi. 

I  am  becoming  convinced  that  there 
can  be  no  substantial  or  adequate  reason 
foi  such  procrastination  by  an  adminis- 
trative agency,  and  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  a  special  inquiry  to  be  in- 
stituted. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  funds  are  approved 
for  the  funcuoos  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee of  the  House.  I  propose  to  utilize 
some  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  these  apparently 
flagrant  and  willful  violations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
its  staff,  in  the  matters  brought  to  my 
attention  which  I  have  outlined  to  you. 


Indians'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALxroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rxcoro.  I  Include  a  column  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  which  calls  to 
our  attention  some  discriminaticms 
against  the  Indians  of  this  country: 

[Prom   the    New   York   World-Telegram   at 
April  26,  1»49I 

uvoiAivs'  a£j«»riTs 

(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

Hidden  away  In  the  deficiency  approprla- 
tions  bill.  H.  B.  MM.  reported  out  on  IfaMh 
22  by  the  Senate  a|iprDprtetk>ns  ComoUUcc. 
is  a  provision  which  excltides  the  Indiana  In 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  from 
social  security  benefit  payments.  This 
aeema  to  me  an  extraordinary  action. 

It  cstabliahea  the  principle  oi  discrimina- 
tion in  aodal  aecurlty.  but  is  done  in  a  very 
complicated  way  ao  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
tect. Tbe  significant  [Mssage  appears  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  committee's 
explanation,  which  says :  Tn  striking  out  the 
Hotise  proviso  and  Increaaing  the  approprla- 
tiona  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  service  in  the 
amount  of  MOO.OOO  and  the  appropriation. 
'Welfare  oi  Indians'  in  the  amount  of  $150,- 
000.  the  committee  does  so  with  the  tmder- 
standing  that  the  program  of  welfare  as- 
sistance in  the  States  ot  Arisona  and  Hew 
Mexico  is  to  be  carried  cm  aa  in  tha  past  and 
that  rates  of  aaatttance  are  not  to  be  in- 
creased." 

In  the  past.  Tnrtians  have  been  exdoded  by 
these  two  States.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
from  the  aocial-aectirity  roils.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  made  this  dear  re- 
cently by  filing  ehvpe*  against  these  two 
States.  Now.  however,  aome  Senators  have 
decided  to  establish  this  discrimination  and 
write  it  into  Federal  law.  Those  last  words, 
freeing  the  rates  of  assistance,  would 
that  even  thotTgh  other  pec^iie  Uviag 
by  might  have  their  rates  Incrtaaed.  tbe  In- 
dians would  not  be  aUcaed  to  benefit. 

One  wonders,  in  a  bill  cf  thia  kind,  whether 
all  of  the  Senators  knew  exactly  what  they 
were  doing  or  whether  those  who  were  In- 
terwtod  put  It  over  on  their  coUcagnea. 

Certain  lagi^ttaa  baa  bcea  ptmitBg  tn 
Congress  for  19  years  in  matters  afcuiug  thia 
Indian  situation,  and  all  that  Oongmaa  ever 
does  is  to  reintroduced  the  legialatioo  at 
every  session  and  let  it  die.  The  eoomitittee 
Is  not  honest  mmugh,  however,  to  aay  that 
it  ts  putting  through  a  tMsle  change  in  the 
social -security  law  aa  part  of  an  appropria- 
tlon  bill.  It  haa  toneittere  been  forbidden 
by  law  to  have  racial  discrimination  in  the 
social -secuilty  law. 

The    President    and    the    Borcan    of    the 

or    WMmm  «r 
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OccMkNuOty  m  th*  pMt  math  etaet^ncj  ap- 
praprtaUoBS  fetfw  bMS  vntf  (or  otl 
tlM  p«rpaaM  ffndil.  mmI  ao  tb« 

1  •  tprcial  tJWiw  to 
ot  luiMte.  TMi  «>•  doDt  be- 
cause In  ArtKoa  and  K«w  llczlco  IbrM  emer- 
gency apptoprtatKiM  were  \ised  to  set  up 
a  special  atJClal-securtty  system   under   the 

TlM  BcwM  accepted  this,  but  the  Senate 
■IHHUIwlalliHi  now  trtaa  to  delete  this  pro- 
▼tao.  n  tt  Is  deleted,  no  Indian  In  New  Mex- 
ico or  Anacna  wUl  ba  cUglble  for  old-a«* 
•Mtstance.  aid  to  the  blind,  xir  aid  to  de- 
pendant children. 

Wk9  li  h  we  cannot  aeem  to  treat  the  first 
lIllMlia  of  this  cmintr:  with  decency  and 
Jtaatlce?    ft 


stud<  nt 


TcaBigPoi^ 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^^ARKS 

CT 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHVsrrTs 
XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEJTT  Axl  V  EH 

Wedncidav.  Mat  11.1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlts.  I  ai&h  to  include 
ibe  foUowing  from  the  Chelsea  Record. 
li^ss..  May  10.  1949: 


are  day*  when  ctmaatm  are  being 
made  In  our  waym  at  life.  In  our  Ooremment 
at  aU  IcTds 

Th*  Ideala  and  principles  of  the  past  are 
jntttr^  a  pretty  ni0id  fotng  ofwr  and.  un- 
laaa  w«  art  carefttf  to  gwrd  anae  of  those 
MMla  on  vMeh  ttUa  Nation  was  founded,  we 
BMiy  ^raka  op  aomc  day  and  find  them  gone. 

Here  are  10  points  which  are  rltal  In  the 
preservation  of  otff  aound  American  way  of 
Ufe: 

1.  Toa  cannot  brtng  about  prosperity  by 
dlacouragtef  thrtft. 

a.  Tou  cannot  atrengthen  the  weak  by 
iPsatsntTig  the  strong. 

3.  Tou  cannot  help  maaU  men  by  tearing 
down  Mg  men. 

4.  Tou  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
tbe  rlcH. 

ft.  Tou  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by 
puUlng  down  the  wage  payer. 

5.  Toti  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
mending  more  than  your  Income. 

7.  Tou  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  daaa  hatred 
•.  Too  cannot  estahtlrii  aonnd  aecurlty  on 


f .  Tou  cannot  build  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  a  man's  Initiative 

10.  Tou  cannot  really  help  men  by  having 
the  Ootremment  tax  them  to  do  (or  thsm 
What  they  can  and  should  do  fur 


AUmk  Ca«rfy  C«a«liiU«  FrfUwibipi 
EXirNHHiN  OF  RKMARIC4 

HON  CLYDE  R  HOEY 

•j0  MoaTM  j-ikmnum* 

MM  nu  iisftA  IV  or  m  onrvo  0Tats8 

Frtim.  May  IS  itegiataUve  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr  HOEY  Mr  Predtdent  I  uik 
tinanirooua  c<jfisent  lo  have  in&erted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  an  edlto- 
lial  •ntltltd  *YMttadt.  AUMDie  Cbervy 

In    the  DaOjf  Tar 
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was  ordered 
as  follows : 
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publication  at  the  Unl- 

N^rth  Carolina  for  May   12. 

a|tl(^lc  gives  the  name  of  the 

discusses   his   activity   at 

I  placed  In  the  body  of 

Record  yesterday  a 

I  had  received   from  Mr. 

ienthal.  Chairman   of   the 

Commission ,  in  response 

lad  addressed  to  him  giving 

about    this    particular 

editorial  Indicates  what 

body  at  the  University  of 

thinks  about  the  action 

Energy  Commission   In 

( «e  valuable  fellowships  and 

to  known  Communists. 

no  objection,  the  editorial 
X)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Communist 
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group  which 
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.    ATOMIC-ENUtCT    SCHOLAR 


.  graduate  student  In  physics 
exponent  of  communism  on 
;tendlng   the    university   on    a 
amazingly    enough,    by 
Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
cf  this  page  are  thoroughly 
Preistadt's  phUosopby.  for  the 
Ajustrla.  native  is  the  most  pro- 
editor  writer  at  Carolina, 
attacked  the  American 
its  theory,  and  its  prac- 
Govemment  which  is  giving 
study  In  college 
It  Is  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
is    making    It    passible    for 
Atend  Carolina  make!i  the  sltu- 
(^sgustlng.    It  isn't  neccsssjy  to 
this  is  an  explosive  period  all 
.  with  the  United  States  and 
'.y   on   opposing  sides.     The 
luch  that  American  youth  are 
Into  the  services  for  defense  of 
lifresumably  against  Russian  ag- 
back  home,  the  Oov- 
F^ylng  a  man  who  lor  all  pur- 
to  attend  college  and 
b^kground  In  physics  for  even- 
atomic  energy.    If  war  should 
Imagine  Mr.  Prelstadt  per- 
[tomlc  weapon  to  be  dropped  on 
Idea  la  ridiculous, 
las     held     this     atomic -energy 
I  ome    time.      We    had    heard    a 
effect   that   he   was   here   on 
neglected  to  investigate  the 
Lewis,  Jr.,  however.  In  his 
Tuesday  night,   finally  un- 
measy  situation.    Many  stu- 
disagree  with  Lewis  on  varl- 
others  follow  htm  avidly.    But 
that    Fretatadt    is    attending 
paid  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
a  one   which  wUl  arouss  ths 
body. 

certainly  pulled  a  "boner" 

^MtoUdt  for  the  award.     One 

bow  naive  a  commutes  can 

le  100  percent  Americans  wiDi 

ths    Atom  is    energy 

las  chcjsen   Mr    rrslatadt.     Of 

of  students  arrHping   to 

e,  and  the  t)H<uii«iiils  ut 

t  bts  to  attend,  Mr,  frslstadt  K«t« 

Murely  thera  are  num* 
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where    be    headed    ths 

organisation     In    that    school. 

leader  In  the  propagation  of 

t  doctrine  and  heads  a  little 

he  calla  ths  Karl  Marx  Sttidy 
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know  If  Hans  has  a  card  in 

Party  or  not,  but  to  us  it 


C  ilcago. 
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really  doesnt  matter.  The  opinions  he  es- 
pouses are  enough  to  type  him.  He  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  Communist. 

Who  was  responsible  for  Prelstadt  receiv- 
ing his  appointment  to  the  scholar8h;p? 
We  dont  know,  but  David  Lllienthal  and  his 
Commission  certainly  showed  recklessness 
and  incompetence  In  giving  Prelstadt  a  schol- 
arship. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  can  com- 
pensate for  Its  poor  Judgment  by  depriving 
Prelstadt  of  his  scholarship  Immediately.  If 
they  dont  they  are  not  only  wasting  the 
taxpayers'  money  but  endangering  the  salety 
of  the  Nation. 

We  are  told  that  right  now  Prelstadt  has 
no  access  to  the  atomic  energy  secrets.  He 
Is  in  the  training  period.  But  he  Is  In  line 
for  advancement  eventually  to  a  post  where 
he  will  have  access  to  the  secrets.  However, 
we  believe  Hans  Prelstadt  will  never  get 
that  far.  The  American  public  will  wake  up 
one  of  these  days.  Still  It  Is  the  height  of 
foolishness  to  continue  the  scholarship 
which  enables  htm  to  come  to  Carolina.  It 
should  be  given  to  some  person  with  loyalty 
unquestioned. 

Meanwhile,  Hans  Prelstadt  sits  back  In 
Chapel  Hill,  pen  in  hand,  writing  out  hla 
Commimist  beliefs  for  publication  In  the 
paper,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  Caro- 
lina's liberalism.  It  Is  one  thing  for  Mr. 
Prelstadt  to  go  to  school  and  criticize  our 
Government  while  paying  hla  own  expenses. 
It  Is  a  horse  of  a  different  color  for  him  to 
accept  a  scholarship  from  the  United  States 
and  then  turn  on  the  hand  that  helps  him. 
Just  how  Prelstadt  can  eulogize  Russia  while 
exercising  the  freedom  and  generosity  of 
America  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 

And  the  really  great  sufferer  In  the  whole 
aTalr  Is  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Through  rumor  and  exaggeration  the  word 
has  gotten  out  that  this  institution  Is  a  hot- 
bed of  communism.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  Ninety-nine  and  a 
fraction  percent  of  the  students  have  no 
Interest  In  conununlsm  whatsoever.  The 
university  and  students  cannot  help  It  If  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  sees  ht  to  approve 
a  scholarship  to  Individuals  with  question- 
able reputations. 

Many  say  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
communism  Is  through  not  publicizing  it. 
We  are  Inclined  to  agree,  but  when  one  of 
Its  leading  advocates  Is  given  a  scholarship 
to  prepare  for  eventual  work  In  an  atomic- 
energy  laboratory,  then  the  matter  calls  for 
action. 

The  students  and  Nation  have  Just  cause 
to  be  Indignant.  Hans  Prelstadt  publicly 
brags  of  being  a  Communist.  He  In  no  way 
merits  governmental  assistance.  He  should 
be  deprived  of  his  scholarship  Immediately, 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  name  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  taxpayer's 
iDoney,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 


A  Straof  c  Way  To  Promote  Fconoaij 

BX1XN01ON  OF  REMARM 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAtWfl 
IN  THI  MDIATI  Of  TMK  UNITED  ITATIS 

Friday.  May  13  ilegiilative  day  of 
Monday.  April  1 1).  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Strange  Way  To  Promote 
Economy,"  written  by  Arthur  Krock,  and 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of  to- 
day. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORO.  as  follows: 

In  THI  Nation — A  Sthangi  Way  To  Pbomotb 

Economy 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  May  12. — The  President  at  his 
press  conference  today  bid  for  a  reputation 
which  It  Is  doubtful  contemporary  opinion 
or  h^tory  will  accord  him.  He  said  he  had 
always  been  for  rigid  economy  and  pointed 
to  his  budget  ior  fiscal  1949  as  an  example. 

If  cutting  down  the  amounts  which  the 
claimant  agencies  ask  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  recommend  to  the  President  Is 
rigid  economy,  then  Mr.  Truman  can  qualify. 
He  did,  for  Instance,  reduce  to  about  $16,- 
000,000,000  the  $17,000,000,000  which  the 
Budget  Bureau  allotted  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices after  bringing  down  Its  claims  from 
$22,000,000,000.  But  every  President,  Includ- 
ing Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  made  similar 
reductions  since  there  was  any  form  of  execu- 
tive budget,  and  among  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
achievements  rigid  economy  Is  not  asserted 
by  his  most  ardent  admirers. 

There  Is  a  better  test  of  Mr.  Truman's 
budget  for  fiscal  1949.  In  It  he  advocated 
legislation  which  would  create  43  new  spend- 
ing Federal  programs,  but  he  did  not  advo- 
cate the  curtailment  or  elimination  of  any 
spending  program  then  current.  Following 
this,  the  President  recommended  to  Congress 
the  spending  of  billions  more  for  public 
health  and  other  forms  of  social  security, 
and  for  a  new  farm  program,  without  at- 
tempting to  estimate  how  many  billions 
these  would  add  to  the  Federal  budget.  And 
how  completely  the  administration's  policy 
of  spending  dominates  its  plans  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  ofDclal  proposal  that.  If  the 
Increased  employer-employee  pay-roll  levies 
for  expanded  social  security  do  not  produce 
the  estimated  revenue  of  $6,400,000,000  re- 
quired to  finance  these  benefits,  the  Treas- 
ury will  guarantee  the  deficit. 

NO    EXECtmvX    ENCOTTRACCMENT 

These  are  high  points  In  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  record  thus  far,  and  they  pro- 
vide no  support  for  the  President's  claim 
that  he  has  always  been  the  practitioner  of 
the  rigid  economy  he  preaches.  Also,  It  Is 
the  Democrats  In  Congress  who  are  balking 
the  effort  of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans 
and  a  few  Democrats  to  require  Federal  ofB- 
clals  to  keep  an  unexpended  reserve  of  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  funds  allotted  to  their 
units.  Congress  Is  always  disposed  toward 
spending,  and  when  It  receives  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  Executive  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  the  Federal  establishment  It  Increases 
them  over  the  most  lavish  Executive  esti- 
mates. 

That  has  been  the  story  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  with  a  Democratic  Party  ma- 
jority. And  that  was  the  story  yesterday 
when  three  Republican  attempts  to  reserve 
from  spending  $1&7,000,000  of  Treasury-Post 
Offlcs  funds  for  the  coming  fiscal  yaar  wars 
baatan  down.  Tbs  Bsnata  further  decided 
It  bad  |OM  too  fast  and  far  on  April  n 
whMi  It  ordsrsd  a  Mretntaga  saving  of  about 
•16MO,000  in  th«  Ubor-F«daral  ««;uruy  bill. 
OtmooTAU  who  bid  iupportod  tbl«  «nd  w«f$ 
bMlMlidoft  fMtordar  w$r«  rtpcMtfitod  m 
bolof  faarfui  of  poittk*!  rtprifal*  from  tbo 
wuu$pr$a4  network  of  pootal  •mplof—. 
But  torn*  Psderai  jgb  boldars  •(•ml  la  lb* 
path  of  aeonomy  at  ayary  turn. 

Banaton  Justlflsd  their  opposition  to  ths 
parosntags  rsqulrsnaent  for  saving  by  say- 
ing that  this  Is  a  meat -ax  method,  and,  of 
course,  it  U.  But  no  one  has  suggested  any 
other  effective  way  of  cutting  down  Federal 
costs.  And  the  Senators  who  made  this  pious 
protest  have  no  records  as  economlaers:  In 
fact  two  of  them  Identify  spending  as  the 
road  to  prosperity  and  the  barrier  against 
depressions. 


rr  HAS  BBur  donb 

Yet  what  they  opposed  as  a  wrongful 
method  has  been  used  effectively  without 
any  of  the  lamentable  results  they  prophet 
sled.  The  difference,  as  Senator  BurwsTEa 
reminded  them,  was  that  the  method  was 
Imposed  by  the  then  President,  and  without 
Presidential  cooperation  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  economy.  Mr.  Bkewsteb  recalled  that 
President  Coolldge  notified  each  department 
and  agency  of  government  that  a  lO-percent 
cut  was  required  In  the  appropriations  voted 
to  them.  He  ordered  this  reserve  set  aside 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
remainder  divided  Into  four  parts.  In  no 
quarter  of  the  year  could  a  Federal  unit 
spend  mors  than  the  part  allotted  unless  It 
could  get  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  for  the  excess. 

That  system  suited  him,  said  Senator  Prp- 
PEH.  But  there  Is  nothing  In  Mr.  Truman's 
record  to  Invite  the  hope  that  he  will  follow 
the  course  adopted  by  President  CooUdge. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  Con- 
gress enforces  the  saving  It  will  not  be  made. 
The  President  does  not  need  legislation  to 
this  end  any  more  than  Mr.  Coolldge  did, 
however,  and  If  he  wants  to  furnish  the  first 
substance  for  his  claim  that  he  Is  a  champion 
of  rigid  economy  this  method  is  open  to  him. 

It  did  not  figure  In  his  press  conference 
remarks  today.  He  clung  to  his  proposal, 
made  In  a  very  different  economic  atmos- 
phere than  the  present,  for  billions  more  In 
new  taxes  and  strong  Executive  controls. 
And  he  did  not  remit  his  demand  that  Con- 
gress at  this  session  legislate  all  the  new 
spending  programs  he  has  recommended. 

This  is  the  sustained  White  House  posi- 
tion at  a  time  when  anxiety  Is  growing  over 
the  business  (which  means  the  Government 
revenue)  prospect;  when  the  anticipated 
Federal  deficit  may  be  larger  than  the  esti- 
mates by  five  bUllons  In  the  next  two  fiscal 
years;  and  when  there  are  such  plain  danger- 
signals  as  the  fact  that  copper,  an  excellent 
Industrial  barometer.  Is  stagnant  on  the  mar- 
ket at  reduced  prices. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VnUJINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  ^prU  11),  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoRo  a  splendid  article 
entitled  "Reversal  of  Direction  Is  Noted 
In  Move  To  Cut  United  States  Spending." 
by  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan. 

Thpre  bflng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  la  the  Ricoio, 
u  foOowi: 

■BVMttf.  Of  DiaaonoN  If  Mono  m  Movi  To 
On  Omno  •taiw  Bmrtwo   Msaa  •tnxi' 

VAN    AMAtTOi   9UM,  BMVM    tY   VVW,   TO 

lAtAMM  Boooir,  OaBcac  9Um  tm  Dm§ 
(By  Mark  •tillivaa) 

Within  ths  space  of  a  waok  bif  oen*  what 
at  this  writing  ssems  to  foraeaat  a  funda- 
msntal  ravarsal  of  direction.  It  began  with 
a  spaach  by  Senstor  Hasst  P.  Brio,  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  May  8,  in  which  he  called  for  a 
check  to  Government  spending — Including 
especially  and  necessarily  a  check  to  the  soms 
40  spending  proposals  which  President 
Tnmian  sent  to  Ccmgress  last  January.  Ths 
essence  of  the  Byrd  plea  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment do  not  spend  more  than  it  takes  In; 


that  the  budget  be  balanced:  that  the  Na- 
tional debt  be  not  Increased.  The  Byrd 
speech  was.  In  his  words,  "an  analysis  of  the 
Federal  fiscal  situation."  It  was  so  thorough 
and  convincing  and  its  conclusion  so  omi- 
nous, as  to  be  an  outstanding  event. 

Then  came,  rather  sensationally,  a  news 
report  about  a  change  of  position  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Previously  the  council  had  supported 
proposals  for  spending  sent  oy  Mr.  Trtimau 
to  Congress.  Now,  according  to  the  report, 
the  council  advised  restraint  of  Government 
sf>ending,  with  other  policies  to  the  end  of 
balancing  the  budget,  of  not  increasing  the 
National  debt. 

RXVERSAI.    or    DZXECnON 

If  this  course  Is  followed.  It  will  be  a  rever« 
sal  of  direction,  and  It  Is  reversal  of  direction 
that  Is  Important.  For  14  years,  from  1932 
to  1946.  the  national  debt  was  Increased  every 
year.  Then,  for  the  l:.st  3  years  came  reduc- 
tion, easy  because  of  the  ending  of  war  ex- 
penditures. If,  now,  after  this  brief  Inter- 
ruption, Increase  of  the  national  debt  should 
be  resumed,  the  effect  Is  forecast  by  Senator 
Btro  In  a  portentous  passage: 

•■Citizens  who  own  Ijonds  would  ask  them- 
selves If  the  Government  cannot  balance  Its 
budget  In  this  period  of  prosperity  and  In 
time  of  peace. 'will  It  ever  he  balanced  again 
•  •  •  otir  credit  vrould  l>e  wrecked  •  •  •." 
The  ultimate  consequence  of  wrecked  na- 
tional credit  would  be.  In  Senator  Btro's 
words,  "our  system  of  government  destroyed." 

If  the  reversal  of  direction  now  proposed 
actually  takes  place,  the  jurden  of  It  will  be 
mainly  on  Congress.  It  Is  not  easy  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  recede  from  his  demand  for 
measures  that  entail  Increased  spending. 
Suspension  of  the  program  of  measvires  that 
entail  Increased  spending  would  be  In  con- 
slierable  part  a  suspension  of  the  New  Deal — 
and  It  Is  resumption  and  expansion  of  ths 
New  Deal  that  Mr.  Ituman  embarked  upon 
after  his  victory  last  fall. 

The  New  Deal,  the  old  one  and  the  Truman 
resumption.  Is  Inherently  and  historically 
associated  with  Increase  of  the  national  debt. 
Though  by  no  means  all  the  New  Deal  Inno- 
vations have  entailed  Government  sp>endlng, 
many  have:  and  the  sum  and  spirit  of  the 
whole  resulted  in  an  'ncrease  of  the  national 
debt  In  every  year  of  the  Wew  Deal's  birth  and 
growth — that  Is,  from  1933  to  1941,  without 
reference  to  the  war  years  that  brought  In- 
crease of  the  national  debt  for  military  pur- 
poses. With  the  New  Deal  philosophy  went 
Its  politics.  That  was  suggested  in  a  widely 
curren.  epigram.  Its  authorship  attributed 
to,  though  denied  by,  Roosevelt's  lieutenant, 
Harry  Hopkins,  "We  will  spend  and  spend, 
and  elect  and  elect." 

The  relation  of  President  Boossvelt  to  In- 
crease of  the  national  debt  makas  a  strange 
record.  Ths  first  Increase  was  in  the  last 
year  of  Prcaident  Hoover's  administration, 
1932.  Under  prsssurs  of  terrible  depression, 
ths  nattonsl  dsbt  Incraasad  from  soma  $17,« 
OOOXMCOOO  to  some  $lff.$00,000,000.  The  daf- 
l«lt  was  flarosly  <HaoMMoad  by  ftooitvaU  to 
tha  1M9  eampalfa.  OiMelvoly  bo  iolM  Mr, 
Moovcff  "th»  froatoit  wtoniing  Ptm'd»ni  in 
our  poaottiflM  blMorf  .""^ 

IKK)#0VMA  PBOMl 

ftor  bImMtf .  ■omomH 
ttMtod  bo  w9«M  ftimm 
poMlHurt  by  3»  poronrt.  ThU  promiM 
Rooaavalt  triad  to  oarrjr  out.  After  siasiloo 
ha  asksd  from  Oeograss.  and  got  authortty 
to  reduca  tha  pay  of  Oovamnunt  employaas, 
and  alao  vatarans'  pensions,  by  the  prumlsad 
p*rcentags.  This  was  done  for  a  tima.  But 
aftar  some  months  Roosevelt  adoptad  a  pert- 
ley  of  GovemnMnt  spending,  occasionally 
called  St  the  time  "priming  the  pump." 

Roosevelt  never  liked  the  reversal  he  had 
gone  through,  always  hoped  to  return  to 
economy.  Examination  of  his  messages  to 
Congress  shows  that  every  m^^age  from  1933 
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on  his  part  that  Xh* 
ihc  ioUowlngyear 


to  1938  nAf<^t*4 
budget  v<  viid  t>« 
It  nev«r  «*«•. 

That  ph&ae  ot  RooacTclt'i  admlnUtratloti. 
what  part  tn  It  may  haw  been  pUyad  by  hit 
teuperainent  vliat  part  by  aaaocUtca  In  the 
|C««  Deal,  wkat  part  by  (orc«  of  ctrcum- 
fltoaata.  antt  of  whleh  vera  craatad  by  th« 
flOOBM  IM  took — all  that  should  cotnpoae  one 
of  the  moat  rcTaalinf:  chapters  In  any  good 
bioitrapby  of  htm  or  good  history  of  the 
tinM. 


Socialized  Mcdkiac 


EXTTJS'SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or    WASHIMCTON 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

rhdan.  May  13  (legvUative  dap  of 
Monday.  AprU  IH.  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  a-<^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Um  Appendix  of  the  Rccou)  a  provoca- 
tive and  sturdy  speech  which  was  re- 
cently delivered  by  Robert  Richard  Gros 
before  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  San  Francls-co  on  April  29.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlnfulsbed  Senators  and 
other  ffuests.  my  fellow  Callfomiana.  a>  the 
chau-man  haa  mentioned,  vlthm  the  past 
jmr  and  a  half  It  has  been  my  prlvUef^e  to 
•twdy  the  "cold  war"  close-up.  first-hand 
while  clrciunnsvtgstinf  the  globe.  And 
wharevsr  ooa  goes  today  he  sees  some  erl- 
danoa  of  the  cold  war — all  the  way  frcon  Ber- 
lin to  Delhi,  from  the  ancient  capitals  of 
KUiope  and  Asia  to  the  tiniest  pinpoint  ooral 
atf^l  in  the  Western  Pacific.  It  varies  only  In 
intensity  and  Matancy.  but  It  is  there  in 
•ana  form  or  another. 

Like  many  of  you  perhaps.  I  have  looked 
upon  the  cold  war  as  a  foreign  affairs  prob- 
lem— laaof^  tivwi  our  day-to-day  probldns 
of  keepiBi  9m  •vatooiers  happy  or  your 
pattawla  baalthy.  ot  Baatlac  the  pay  roll,  and 
our  own  pay  ebaek.  This  is  not  a 
▼lew  (or  it  dtsmissas  soma  daap 


I  4M  DO«  raallas  bow  deeply  we  are  en- 
In  tfea  floM  war   in  our  evcry-day 
1  lives  untu   I  be- 
f  PMMrfes  OS  Iha  sub- 

tOBlfht.      I 

tncaeapable   eanctuslooa    that    tn    this 

front  «ol4  war  our  entire  system  of 

Is  being  shoved  around 


buatnass  and  the  profeeskms  are 
up  to  their  necks  in  this  domestic  cold  war. 
The  enemy  is  clerer.  ruthleas,  and  effective. 
Rls  objectives  are  clear.  He  makes  no  secret 
of  tte^  His  aim  la  to  destroy  the  American 
waf  which  esalta  the  individual  and  cham- 
hla  scionoaitc  and  poUtleal  freedom.  1 
it  naad  to  remind  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
■  that  the  stakes  are  hifh.  Irdlridual 
has  been  destroyed  In  much  of  the 
rkl — and  Is  in  jeopardy  here  st  home,  as 
wa  haws  haard  here  tonight.  And  what  bet- 
tar  avklCDca  eould  we  have  than  the  fact 
that  tha  aiatfkal  prole— Ion  trsdlttonslly 
respsctatf  and  mrtmichad  by  tha  sharklas 
of  poittlea— should  have  to  lay  down  lU 
scalpd  and  take  up  tha  cudgels  to  fight  for 
its  very  survival? 

The  welfare  state  tOam — tha  negatioa  of 
what  Juatice  Braadals  eailad  traSdom  to 
ba  M  akne — is  spreading  throughout  the 
world.  In  Britain  people  have  tiacome  more 
enaaaored  of  security   than  of  opportunity. 
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„  in  an  era  of  what  I  term  false 

Vc've   become  victims  of  slogans 

phraaas — the  Square  Deal,  then 

,1,  and  now  the  Fair  Deal.     All 

ts  faith  In  the  American  system 

enterprise  and  government,  but 

toward  a  welfare  and  a  collec- 

tliat  stifles  initiative  and  Indi- 


e  and  much  vaunted    "four  free- 

ust   about   the  greatest   political 

.  of  ail.    Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 

)ird  In  a  glided  cage"  has  all  four 

He  has  freedom  from  want,  for 

._  watered  dslly.    He  has  freedom 

for  in  his  gilded  cage  he  is  safe 

etiemes.    He  has  freedom  of  speech. 

trill  and  warble  all  be  wants;  and 

.  has  freedom  of  belief.    But  this 

t  have  life's  most  Important  free- 

ali— freedom  of  individual  initiative 
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you  tonight  as  a  layman  and  as 

From  my  point  of  view  I  see  this 

socialized  medicine  as  something 

iweeplng — vastly  more  serious  in 

upon  the  lives  of  all  of  us — than 

by  a  cursory  examinaticn  cf  the 

health-insurance  bill. 

another  threat  to  American  free- 

nitlative.    I  see  it  as  another  seg- 

soclallstlc  encirclement  that  lor 

slowly  but  surely  has  been  closing  In 

free    Institutions   of    the    world. 

been  emphasized  eloquently  here 

Is  everybody's  flght. 

ressed  a  few  minutes  ago  with 

E:xENDm's  eloquent  tribute  to  "the 

American  spirit  of  free  enterprise  and 

."  contrasted  with  what  he  aptly 

"government  edict    •     •     •     sa- 

toUtlcs." 

lo  new  subject  to  me.  for  1,  as  you 

,  labor  in  the  public  utility  field. 

years — and  the  Senators  will  bear 

the  power  systems  of  America 

fighting  for  their  lives  against  the 

of  Government  in  business. 

In  a  decisive  battle  stage  today  In 

first  Congress.     Believe  me.   the 

'or    socialized    medicine    Is   drawn 

Identical  pattern  upon  which  the 

statiam  against  the  utilities  is 


that  many  doctors  iiava  felt  that 

of  the  utilities  did   not  concern 

<helr  profession.     Perhaps  some  of 

even  turned  sympathetic  oars  to 

ure  of  socialistic  philosophy.    Per- 

you  will  be  convinced  that  no  part 

aci  rxmilc  structure  li  immuna  from 

'  "he  fight  of  the  utilities  la  your 

as  your  flght  Is  now  ours — and 

the  railroad's  and  scoras  of  other 

Indtls  tries. 

sticialized  medicine  what  next?    Life 

would  be  a  natural — possibly  mer- 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  greed 

bureaucracy 


deny  that  there  Is  a  real  problem. 

o  hlng  but  praise  for  those  who  sln- 

to  raise  the  level  of  health   in 

There  can  be  no  denial  tlMt  sud- 

lllness  may  mean  catastrophe  for 

unprotected  citizen — results  that 

cnishl^g  In  their  effect  upon  pocketbook 


IS  a  potential  patient,  health  tnsur- 

elllgent,  common-sense  protection 

taster.    It  is  tha  most  economical 

against    personal    bankruptcy   In 

4Nrlous  Illness. 

t  then,  ss  Senator  Cain  lllus- 
Is  not  whether  we  siiail  have 
but  what  kind  of  such  in- 
s4all  we  have?    Shall  we  continue  to 
already  existing  programs  of  vol- 
he(dth  insurance  with  their  expand- 
to  the  prudent  and  farsightad. 
cast  off  the  gains  of  past  experl- 
viclous   bureaucratic   system    of 
insurance  with  all  the  waste,  In- 


argiimenl 
cle  irly, 
iniuranca 


efficiency,  and  political  evils  that  inevitably 
would  accompany  Government  control  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  lives  of  our  babies 
and  their  mothers,  the  survival  of  the  criti- 
cally 111  of  all  ages,  should  not  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  endless  red  tape,  the  One- 
print  acts  of  Congress,  or  bureaucratic  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  alternative  poses  a  solemn  challenge 
to  the  fraternity  of  doctors  and  to  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  except  for  the  poor  and 
indigent,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  is  not  a  function  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  up  to  us  to  demonstrate  that 
we  can  do  the  Job  better— that  by  voluntary 
health  insurance  we  can  provide  better 
health  protection  and  care  to  our  people— 
and  at  less  cost — than  can  an  impersonal, 
wasteful,  inefficient  bureaucratic  system. 

Senator  Ellknoix  very  appropriately  has 
offered  sound  advice  that  you  doctors  shotild 
cooperate  with  ycur  lawmakers  In  an  effort 
to  remedy  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to 
the  plans  now  being  proposed.  By  the  same 
motivation.  I  as  a  professional  public-rela- 
tions man  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  and 
should  not  feel  I  had  earned  my  supper  to- 
night, unless  I  offered  a  similar  caution  from 
the  public-relations  standpoint.  "He  who 
seeks  equity  must  do  equity."  the  lawyers 
tell  us.  And  similarly,  public  relationswlae, 
we  must  recognize  that  good  public  relations 
consist  not  of  what  we  say,  but  what  we  do. 
Bluntly,  gentlemen,  I  mean  that  before  you 
doctors  can  make  a  telling  case  in  the  public 
mind  against  socialized  medicine  on  the 
grounds  that  It  destroys  the  traditional  doc- 
tor-patient relationship,  you  must  reexamine 
your  own  situation  to  reaffirm  that  this  doc- 
tor-patient relationship  does  exist  In  your 
own  practice. 

By  your  own  Hippocratlc  oath  your  pro- 
fession Is  dedicated  to  the  public  interest. 
I  urge  you  to  police  yourselves — to  see  to  it 
that  no  single  abuse  be  found  in  your  prac- 
tice to  furnish  ammunition  to  your  oppo- 
nents In  this  battle  of  socialized  medicine. 
And  surely  It  must  be  evident  to  the  medical 
profession  that  you  can  win  this  flght  only 
through  unity  in  carrying  ycur  sound  case 
before  the  American  people — only  through 
unity  in  alleviating  the  conditions  that  have 
developed  this  agitation  for  political  medi- 
cine. 

I  am  certain  that  we  all  agree  that  no 
American  should  be  deprived  of  adequate 
medical  care,  regardless  of  whether  he  can 
pay  for  It  or  not.  But,  it  just  doesn't  make 
good  sense  to  argua  that  a  compulsory  in- 
suranca  system  for  those  of  us  who  are 
self-supporting  will  do  a  better  Job  of  look- 
ing sfter  our  minority  of  unfortunates. 

Certainly,  too,  there  is  an  area— and  a  vital 
one — where  Government  lias  a  Job  to  do  for 
public  health.  I  refer  to  epidemic  control, 
to  laboratory  research  and  saniUtlon.  to 
periodic  medical  and  dental  examinations 
of  all  school  children,  to  diagnostic  clinics 
to  immunization,  child  hygiene,  to  frreater 
support  of  local  health  units  In  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  health  is  not  Just  a  local 
problem.  But  do  we  need  to  create  another 
alphabetical  bureaucracy  to  do  that  Job?  I 
think  not.  It  makes  better  sense  to  me  to 
expand  Federal  aid  for  the  development  of 
hospital  and  clinical  facilities. 

From  a  thoroughly  personal  viewpoint,  I 
as  a  patient,  don't  want  to  be  pushed  around. 
I  don't  want  the  factory  productlon-b3lt 
method  used  to  diagnose  whether  my  head- 
ache stems  from  my  eyes,  my  teeth,  or  Just 
my  belly.  Last  fall  in  England  I  talked  with 
scores  of  British  people.  In  all  walks  of  life. 
Only  this  week  I  spent  a  fascinating  hour 
here  in  San  Francisco  talking  with  a  British 
doctor  wlio  broke  his  ties  with  England 
rather  than  continue  prostituting  his  pro- 
fession as  it  is  now  being  practiced  in  Britain. 
Straight  from  the  mouths  of  these  Britishers 
I  gleaned  certain  pearls  of  wisdom  about 
Britain's  experiment  in  socialized  medicine 
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In  Jolly  old  England  there  Is  developing 
a  hypochondriacs'  haven  where  every  little 
squally-wobble,  fleeting  pain  or  twitch  be- 
comes the  need  for  a  free  chassis  overhaul 
of  your  carcass.  You  Just  queue  up  and  have 
a  grand  old  chat  with  fellow  subjects  in  the 
long  line  of  sad  pans  waiting  to  be  processed. 
Here  you  learn  to  develop  other  symptoms 
so  that  you  are  in  a  constant  state  of  care 
and  repair.     It  mtist  be  a  jolly  game. 

But.  by  the  beard  of  Bernard  Shaw,  the 
busiest  man  of  all  on  the  tight  little  island 
is  the  dentitlan.  He  has  made  and  filled 
more  craters  than  all  of  London  had  during 
the  peak  of  blitz  bombing.  Tls  wonderful 
to  see  how  England  Is  smiling  through  these 
days — through  shiny  new  teeth,  that  is. 

Under  the  perfectly  human  urge  of  getting 
all  you  can  while  the  getting 's  good,  there  Is 
a  bargain-sale  rush  to  get  the  tonsils 
trimmed  free,  to  calm  down  palpitating  ul- 
cers, to  have  the  appendix  apprehended,  or 
the  very  close  veins  made  less  varicose.  And 
if  you  can  think  up  a  new  painful  ailment 
and  practice  faking  your  symptoms,  what  an 
opportunity  for  a  free-board  vacation  with  a 
beautiful  nurse  in  solicitotis  attendance. 

This  Is  England's  second  ordeal  of  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears,  but  this  time  It  is  in  the 
free  clinics  where  government  workers  doc- 
tor your  ills  with  bitter  Laborite  Socialist 
pills.  But  the  real  sweat  and  tears  will  come 
when  the  exchequer  goes  flat,  and  more  shill- 
ings and  bobs  and  pounds  are  taken  from 
the  aristocrats  who  have  a  Job  and  work  at  it. 

And  as  an  American  taxpayer,  I  am  in- 
creasingly worried  as  to  where  we  are  head- 
ing with  our  constantly  pyramiding  taxes. 
If  we,  too,  fall  In  love  with  this  welfare 
state  conception,  aren't  we  likely  to  end  up 
flat  busted  before  we  honeymoon  In  our  Uto- 
pia? The  Trtiman  plan  is  vague  about 
costs,  and  I  8usi)ect  purp>osely  so.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  at  best  estimates  are 
at  least  400.000  additional  bureaucratic  per- 
sonnel would  be  required  to  administer  the 
health  program.  The  cost  might  easily  ex- 
ceed 110.000,000,000  per  year.  And  the  Brit- 
ish experience  is  not  encouraging.  Costs 
have  run  40  percent  more  than  expected 
during  the  first  9  months  of  socialized  medi- 
cine in  Britain.  Our  own  American  experi- 
ence of  the  past  two  decades  has  shown  us 
what  happens  when  you  let  bureaucrats  feel 
such  new  intoxication.  Would  not  these 
witch  doctors  on  the  Potomac  conjure  up 
further  and  more  expensive  means  of  help- 
ing us,  extortln:;  more  and  more  dollars  un- 
der the  persuasive  anesthesia  of  social 
security. 

And  what  is  is  to  become  of  the  numerous 
voluntary  insurance  plans  that  are  now  ren- 
dering such  a  satisfactory,  relatively  eco- 
nomical and  ever -expanding  service?  Fifty- 
flve  million  Americans  are  now  covered  un- 
der voluntary  health-Insurance  systems  and 
37.000,000  are  insured  against  stirglcal  and 
medical  bills.  In  our  own  State,  the  Cali- 
fornia Physicians  Service  has  multiplied  its 
membership  eightfold  In  the  past  5  years, 
and  today  three-quarters  of  a  million  Cali- 
fornlans  are  covered  by  CPS  Insurance. 

The  brand  of  democracy  I  have  learned 
as  a  young  American — the  brand  to  which 
I  have  rededicated  myself  as  I  have  seen 
its  opposltes  In  other  parts  of  the  world — 
denies  the  legitimacy  of  Government  inter- 
ference, unless  a  business  or  profession  has 
got  out  of  hand  or  failed  to  do  Its  Job. 

Heaven  knows  the  practice  of  medicine, 
like  any  other  field,  has  abundant  room  for 
improvement.  But  must  we  resort  to  ampu- 
tation Just  because  the  patient  manifests 
mild  halitosis?  Political  medicine  men  are 
bad  medicine  men  in  my  book.  I  have  yet 
to  see  any  field  of  business  or  professional 
endeavor,  outside  the  scope  of  normal  and 
intended  functions  of  Government,  where 
bureaucrats  have  done  a  Job  comparable  to 
that  of  free  and  unfettered  practitioners. 


Senator  Cain  put  his  thiunb  upon  the  sore 
spot  when  he  Insisted  that  the  paramount 
consideration  is  "What  would  happen  to  the 
American  patients  If  they  permitted  their 
legislators  In  Washington  to  ensnarl  them 
in  a  scheme  of  political  medicine." 

The  problem  is  primarily  one  of  protecting 
America's  individual  freedom — here  In  the 
last  stronghold  of  individual  liberty.  Shall 
we  now  surrender  one  of  those  freedoms  to 
the  hccus-pocus  of  socialism  which  tries 
to  spoof  us  into  believing  we  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing?  Who  believes  the  fraudu- 
lent theory  of  socialism  that  we  could  expect 
the  same  degree  of  efficiency  and  economy 
under  political-managed  medicine  that  we  get 
from  unshackled  professional  practitioners? 

British  free  medicine  threatens  to  bank- 
rupt the  nation.  The  British  people  are 
having  a  free  ride  but  they  are  receiving  in- 
ferior and  inadequate  medical  service,  and 
dally  they  are  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  bondage  of  their  tax  collectors. 

Without  compulsion,  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America  we  have  the  best  medicine 
in  the  world — and  Security  Administrator 
Ewlng  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
health  of  the  American  people  is  good.  We 
couldn't  be  too  sickly  a  nation  if,  through 
the  great  and  worth  while  EGA  and  other 
programs  of  aid.  we  are  supporting  or  at  least 
bolstering  so  much  of  the  Western  World 
today. 

This  is  not  a  flght  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion alone.  It  is  yotir  fight  and  my  fight, 
regardless  of  our  professions  or  fields  of  busi- 
ness. It's  a  basic  flght  between  two  opposite 
theories  of  economics,  government,  and 
political  morality. 

The  greatness  of  America  is  not  confined 
to  our  material  resources,  our  productive 
capacity,  our  high  literacy,  or  even  our  better 
health.  We  have  not  become  the  strongest 
nation  on  the  earth  through  regimentation 
or  a  system  that  tends  to  level  off  to 
mediocrity.  The  strength  of  America  stems 
from  the  strength  of  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — a  character  bom  in  freedom, 
ntirtured  in  American  initiative  and  incen- 
tive and  brought  to  its  finest  fulfillment 
under  a  system  which  assiu'es  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  be  he  big  or  little  in  our 
scheme  of  things. 

Let  us  not  surrender  any  of  our  strength. 
Let  us  remain  freemen.  Let  us  reject  the 
false  philosophies  of  the  welfare  state. 


Loan  to  Spaio  by  Export-Import  Bank 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  press  release  of  May  12,  1949, 
by  the  organization  known  as  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  The  release  has 
to  do  with  the  proposal  to  extend  a  loan 
to  Spain  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Press  release  of  Americana  for  Democratic 
Action,  Washington.  D.  C,  of  Thursday, 
May  12.  1949] 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  today  in- 
formed Secretary  of  State  Acheson  that  30 


Senaton  as  well  as  spokesmen  for  American 
cotton  interests  met  secretly  last  Tuesday 
with  a  representative  of  France  to  arrange  a 
United  States  loan  to  Spain,  and  asked  him  to 
resist  any  deals  that  would  pay  tribute  to 
Fascists  or  to  those  Americans  who  would  put 
their  selfish  economic  interests  atx)ve  a  suc- 
cessful democratic  foreign  policy. 

ADA  disclosed  that  Francisco  Moreno,  head 
of  the  Hispano-Americano  Bank  of  Madrid 
and  a  close  friend  of  Franco,  met  on  Capitol 
Hill  with  the  Senators  and  commercial  repre- 
sentatives to  work  out  plans  for  the  loan, 
wliich  would  l>e  obtained  from  the  Export- 
Import  Ba.-ik  and  would  be  used  to  buy  cot- 
ton in  this  country.  The  information  was 
contained  In  a  telegram  signed  by  Joseph  L. 
Rauh,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  ADA  executive 
committee. 

Declaring  that  an  informal  bipartisan  com- 
mittee of  members  of  Congress  had  already 
approached  the  Export -Import  Bank  to  urge 
approval  of  the  loan  following  yesterday's 
conference.  ADA  pointed  out  that  the  loan 
would  have  to  have  State  Department  ap- 
proval. ADA  asked  Acheson  to  resist  this  or 
any  other  move  that  would  give  direct  or  in- 
direct aid  to  the  Franco  government. 

The  telegram  follows: 

Mat  11,  1949. 
Hon.  Dean  Acheson, 

Department  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C: 

A  secret  session  of  some  twenty  Members 
of  the  Un  *ed  States  Senate,  the  representa- 
tives of  Amei  lean  cotton  interests,  and  Fran- 
cisco Moreno  of  the  Hispano-Americano  Bank 
of  Madrid  took  place  yesterday  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  large 
United  States  loan  to  Franco  for  tlie  pur- 
chase of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  Intensifled  drive  In 
Congress  for  full  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Spain  followed  tills  conference  by  a  matter 
of  hours  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  clear  that 
a  deal  Is  under  discussion  which  would 
threaten  the  l>asic  structure  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  dump  the  entire 
cotton  stirplus  of  America  Into  the  ocean 
rather  than  pay  tribute  to  the  Fascists  who 
Inspired  these  negotiations  or  to  those  Amer- 
icans who  would  put  their  selfish 
Interests  atx>ve  the  success  of  a  di 
forslgn  policy. 

Some  American  statesman  who  ars  pub« 
llcly  committed  to  Unltad  SUtss  (oralgn 
policy  and  to  the  thesis  that  our  Natkm : 
eotinter  the  cold  war  with  constntettvs 
ocratic  alternatives,  are  clearly  bolstering 
the  Soviet  position  when  they  promote  tha 
Interesu  of  Franco.  Such  a  deal  at  thla 
time  would  provide  Russia  aith  the  poltttcal 
and  economic  weapxins  she  needs  to  capture 
the  initiative  in  western  Europe. 

The  Franco  government  has  the  temerity 
to  seek  United  States  loans  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars.  The  attempt  to  win 
these  loans  by  appealing  to  the  special  In- 
terests of  public  office  holders  Is  reprehensi- 
ble but  hardly  surprising.  It  is  character- 
istic of  totalitarian  governments. 

An  informal  bipartisan  committee  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  has  already  approached  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  urge  approval  of  the 
loan  following  yesterday's  conference.  Such 
a  loan  would  naturally  have  to  secure  State 
Department  approval  and  we  most  urgently 
request  that  our  Government  resist  tills  or 
any  move  to  give  direct  or  Indirect  aid  to 
the  Franco  government. 

Joseph  L.  RAtTH, 
Chairman.  Executive  Comm^ittee. 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

ov  wvsT  xiBcmu 
Ut  THK  SBNATE  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  Mat  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21K  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rscoao  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Mr.  A.  F. 
Whitney,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  setting  forth  his 
atutude  in  regard  to  pending  labor  legis- 
laUon. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  letter 
vms  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bxcokd. 
u  foUovs: 

Thb  Wnm  HovsK. 
W*»htn§ion.  Mil  4.  1949. 
Mr.  A.  P.  WHrrMST. 

PresidnU.     Brotherhood     of     MmilTOad 
Trainmen, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
DcAB   Ma.   WHrmiT:    I   apprrcUt«d    very 
much  your  good  telegram  of  May  3. 

I've  nerer  believed  In  »ny  compromlM  on 
the  labor  program  other  than  the  aniended 
Wa^cr  Act  which  1  tent  to  the  Congress  and 
which  was  reported  out  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittees  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  am  In  the  same  frame  of  mind  you  are, 
tt»t  It  is  much  better  to  go  down  flfrhtlng 
for  what  is  right  than  to  oompromtse  your 
principles.  The  compromises  got  nowhere, 
as  I  was  sure  tJiey  wouldn't,  and  they  never 
bad  any  cnnsidwatlon  whatei^r  from  me. 

We  are  goli^  to  continue  to  fight  and  we 
are  going  to  win  because  we  arc  right. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OuaT  8.  TauMAK. 


Aaerkan  Policy  Towani  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or    MAITLANB 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  15  (leffislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  O  CONOR  Mr.  President,  a  pun- 
rial  in  yesterday's  Waslungton 
Star  titled  "Wanted:  A  Spanish 
Pohcy."  was  so  directly  tn  line  with  the 
thinking  of  Bany  of  ua  In  this  body  that 
It  deservog  to  receive  the  utmost  possible 
attention. 

It  is  atooBt  ttBe  t)rt  those  who  shape 
our  Interaalleaal  pollctea  stop  trying  to 
draw  a  distinction  without  a  difference 
between  thl.s  country's  attitude  to  Com- 
Branlst  Russia,  the  aggressor  overlord  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  helpless  persons 
In  Europe  nnd  A.<>:la.  and  the  Govonment 
of  Spain  which  is  stiuggMiJC  amkbt  pov- 
erty and  lack  of  resources  to  rewin  both 
economic  stability  and  a  place  In  the 
Xamlly  of  nations. 

It  is  generally  admitted.  I  believe,  by 
everyone  of  reason  and  intelligence,  that 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  were 
miiiied  in  194«  in  favoring  the  United 
Nations   recommendation    to   withdraw 


ambassaik)rs  and  ministers  to  Spain. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  proper 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  correct  the  mis- 
take by  readjusting  our  position  on  the 
matter. 

If  we  U'e  going  to  refuse  to  accord  the 
usual  international  courtesies  to  Spain 
because  some  of  our  officials  do  not  like 
the  type  of  government  under  which  they 
live.  th<  only  logical  course  to  follow 
would  b  ?  to  withdraw  our  ambassadors 
from  Mcscovt  and  all  the  Russian  satel- 
lite cour  tries. 

Undei  present  circumstances  this  may 
be  an  il  -timed,  ill-judged  move  but  not 
a  bit  m  >re  Ul-tlmed  or  ill-judged  than 
was  our  previous  action  with  respect  to 
Spain  o"  our  present  refusal  to  admit 
that  th(  re  was  a  mistake  made  which 
should  ie  corrected. 

The  (ditorial  to  which  I  refer  will 
strike  a  responsive  chord.  I  know,  in  the 
hearts  (if  all  who  respect  con.sistency. 
even  if  they  may  not  be  particularly 
friendly  to  Spain.  I  a.«:k  unanimous  con- 
sent thet  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb  as 
a  supplement  to  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ord  ;red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WANTCO:     A    SPANISH    POLICY 

It  is  hi  ;rd  to  distUl  anything  that  remotely 
resembles  a  policy  from  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson's  latest  remarlts  on  our  relations 
vlth  Spa  m. 

In  1941  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  idopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
wlthdrav  al  by  UN  members  of  their  am- 
bassador i  and  ministers  to  Spain.  Prior  to 
that.  Pc  Jind  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
others,  lad  tried  to  induce  the  Security 
Council  to  take  drastic  measures  to  bring 
about  tliC  downfall  of  the  Franco  govern- 
ment. *:  hey  argued  that  Spain  was  a  mili- 
tary thr  tat  to  its  neighbors,  but  a  UN  in- 
Tcstigati  )n  soon  exposed  the  falsity  of  that 
claim.  '  lie  net  result  was  a  double-taJk 
finding  1  0  the  effect  that  Spain  might  some 
day  beccme  a  threat  to  peace  and,  finally, 
the  adof  tlon  of  the  Assembly  resolution. 

That  V  bole  deal  was  a  cynical,  fraudulent, 
and  fut  le  piece  of  international  politics. 
No  one  1 1  his  right  mind  ever  supposed  that 
Poland  «nd  Russia  had  any  interest  in  free- 
dom for  the  Spanish  people.  They  wanted 
to  get  r  d  of  Franco,  who  has  always  been 
hostile  t }  the  Communists.  If  he  could  be 
overthro  vn  the  new  regime,  If  not  controlled 
by  Comi  lunlsts.  would  at  least  be  less  an- 
tagonist c  to  Communist  political  aims. 
Presuma  sly  our  people  af  the  UN  were  well 
aware  o:  this.  But  they  went  along,  per- 
haps in  misguided  deference  to  left-wing 
sentimer  t  in  countries  like  Prance,  Britain, 
and  Ital  f.  In  any  event,  we  lent  ourselves 
to  a  sb  tbby  deal  that  has  accomplished 
nothing  except  to  reflect  discredit  on  the 
United  rations. 

Now  tJ  lere  is  an  effort  under  way  to  rectify 
the  1946  mistake.  Another  resolution  is  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly.  It  would  modify 
the  194<  stand  by  giving  each  UN  memlier 
full  free(  It  m  of  action  with  respect  to  diplo- 
matic re  ations  with  Spain. 

And  w  lat  are  we  doing?  Why,  we  are  ab- 
staining The  most  influential  Nation  in 
the  worM,  the  Nation  which  does  more  talk- 
ing tiian  any  other  about  International  mo- 
rality, d  iclines  to  make  any  choice  as  be- 
tween rij  ht  and  wrong.  We  will  not  use  our 
iDfluene« .  one  way  or  the  other.  Why  not? 
Secretar  Acheson  says  that  this  is  a  "fam- 
ily" mat  «r.  and  that  for  th»  United  States 
to  take  0  oe  attitude  or  the  other  on  the  reso- 
lution w  >uld  not  lead  to  harmony. 


i»i' 


That  is  a  position  which  might  be  called 
a  lot  of  things.  But  it  canhot  be  called  a 
policy  tliat  is  worthy  of  the  name.  If  this 
Government  still  thinks  that  the  stupid,  im- 
moral and  ineffectual  position  taken  by  the 
UN  in  1946  is  right,  it  ought  to  have  the 
courage  to  say  so.  If  It  thinks  the  position 
is  wrong  it  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  say 
that.  We  have  every  reason  and  Justifica- 
tion, within  the  framework  of  the  UN  to  take 
a  stand  on  this  matter.  To  hide  behind  the 
device  of  alMtaining  is  shameful. 

The  Star,  for  one,  welcomes  the  forthright 
stand  In  favor  of  sending  an  ambassador 
to  Spain  that  has  Just  been  taken  by  men 
like  Senators  Connallt  and  Vandknbesc.  It 
it  too  bad  that  there  are  not  more  like  them 
in  policy-making  positions  at  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


The  President's  Health  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingillI  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  establish  a 
system  of  national  health  insurance  so 
that  the  blessings  of  modern  medical 
science  may  be  brought  to  all  the  people. 
On  April  23,  along  with  the  eminent  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Channlng  Frothingham,  of 
Boston,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Nation's  Health,  he  discussed  Presi- 
dent Truman's  message  to  the  Congress 
on  health  needs  of  the  American  people 
over  the  facilities  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  the  text  of  this  very 
interesting  discussion: 

TBS    PKXSISZNT'S    HKALTH    PROCSAM 

(By  Hon.  John  D.  Dingell  and  Dr.  Chtmnlng 
Frothingham) 

Mr.  DiNCEiJL.  President  Truman's  message 
to  the  Congress  of  yesterday  again  points  the 
way  toward  the  health  and  happiness  that 
every  American  deserves.  It  ciiarts  the 
course  under  which  the  best  doctors  and 
nurses  the  world  has  ever  seen  wUl  t>e  fur- 
nished the  finest  facilities  and  the  financial 
Incentive  to  make  available  their  beneficent 
skills  to  all  the  people.  The  President's 
health  program  will  strengthen  our  national 
defense  by  Insuring  that  never  again,  as 
during  World  War  II,  will  5,000.000  men  be 
found  unfit  for  the  armed  services  of  their 
country. 

The  President  recommends  to  the  Congress 
five  major  areas  in  which  the  people  may 
Join  together  with  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  improve  the  Nation's  health: 

First,  we  need  more  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  laboratory  technicians.  Anyone 
who  has  driven  long  distances,  or  waited 
hours,  to  see  a  doctor,  or  who  has  called 
vainly  for  aid  in  the  emergency  of  night, 
knows  this  best.  But  doctors  must  first  go 
to  expensive  schools,  and  we  do  not  now  have 
enough  medical  colleges,  training  schools, 
and  teaching  hospitals  to  do  the  job.  And 
there  is  little  chance  of  getting  them  in  your 
lifetime  unless  the  Federal  Government 
steps  in  to  help  build  new  hospitals  and 
medical  colleges,  and  to  provide  scholarships 
for  deserving  students. 

Second,  we  need  more  hospital  beds  In 
modern,    fully    staffed,    fireproof    hospitals. 


The  recent  horrible  tragedy  of  the  hospital 
fire  at  Effingham.  111.,  is  a  grim  reminder  that 
even  our  best  efl'orts  may  not  t>e  good  enough. 
Every  year  325,000  people  die  needlessly — 
many  of  them  because  their  busy  doctors  did 
not  have  the  modern  lalx)ratories  and  equip- 
ment to  diagnose  their  ailments  in  time,  or 
because  people  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  or  pay  for  medical  care.  Modern 
medicine  must  l>e  made  accessible  to  every- 
one. People  who  live  in  the  country  and  In 
the  small  towns  are  entitled  to  better  than 
third-rate  medical  care.  And  children  of  low- 
income  families  are  }ust  as  deserving  of  good 
health  as  of  good  education. 

Third,  the  President  also  recommends  the 
expansion  of  public-health  programs.  An 
ounce  of  preventive  medicine  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  Pennies  for  public-health 
services  will  yield  a  bountiful  harvest  in 
health  and  happiness. 

Fourth,  medical  research  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  dread  diseases  of  cancer, 
polio,  heart  disease,  rheumatic  fever,  and 
tuberculosis.  Our  laboratories,  if  given  the 
funds  for  effective  research,  will  discover  new 
wonder  drugs  and  explore  the  potentialities  of 
atomic  energy  in  the  field  of  medicine.  I 
think  an  essential  part  of  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  medical  research  is  acceleration  of 
the  production  of  newly  discovered  drugs  and 
appliances. 

Upon  these  four  parts  of  the  President's 
program — Federal  aid  for  medical  education, 
construction  of  hospitals  and  clinics,  public 
health,  and  medical  research — there  is  little 
disagreement. 

The  opposition  now  centers  its  attack  prin- 
cipally upon  an  equally^  essential  feature — a 
law  under  which  our  people  may  share  the 
cost  of  Improved  medical  care  through  a 
Nation-wide  system  of  health  Insurance,  and 
let  me  reemphasize  I  said,  "Health  Insur- 
ance." Private  hospitalization  and  medical 
Insurance  plans  do  not  provide  the  needed 
protection  against  the  calamity  of  extended 
serious  Illness.  And  if  they  did.  the  cost  still 
Is  beyond  the  price  range  of  two-thirds  of 
the  American  people. 

The  leaders  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation now  champion  these  private  health 
Insurance  plans  which  until  recent  years 
they  have  bitterly  opposed.  They  try  to  hide 
the  deficiencies  of  such  plans  l>ehind  such 
spurious  charges  as  socialized  medicine  or 
free  medicine  leveled  against  the  President's 
program.  I  say  to  you  that  national  health 
insurance,  as  outlined  in  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell  bills.  Is  no  more  socialization 
than  a  mutual  fire  Insurance  company  or  the 
public  school  system.  The  people  will  get 
just  what  they  pay  for. 

The  application  of  the  principle  and  pur- 
pose of  insurance  to  the  unexp>ected  hazard 
of  loss  of  health  Is  not  even  debatable. 

To  argue  against  health  Insurance  as  be- 
ing unwise  or  unnecessary  does  violence  to 
tlie  whole  concept  of  Insurance  against  any 
and  all  risks  like  life  Insurance,  fire  Insur- 
ance, fire  and  theft,  and  crop  and  livestock 
insurance — all  essential  but  not  as  Important 
as  is  health  insurance. 

As  the  President  said,  "Our  objective  must 
be  twofold:  To  make  available  enough  medi- 
cal services  to  go  around  and  to  see  that 
everj'body  has  a  chance  to  obtain  those  serv- 
ices. We  cannot  attain  one  part  of  that  ob- 
jective unless  we  attain  the  other  as  well." 

Under  this  program  there  will  still  be  free- 
dom of  selection  by  both  doctor  and  patient, 
just  as  today.  But  there  will  be  more  medi- 
cal schools,  more  doctors  and  niu^es,  more 
hospitals,  more  and  better  clinics,  and  more 
laboratories. 

By  spreading  the  cost  among  all  the  people, 
we  can  make  the  miracles  of  modem  medicine 
available  to  all. 

In  the  words  of  the  President:  "We  are 
striving  in  this  country  to  see  that  the 
strength  and  flezibUlty  of  cur  political  and 


economic  institutions  are  used  to  bring  the 
greatest  possible  good  to  our  people.  I  con- 
sider this  health  program  as  part  of  that 
endeavor — to  adjust  to  modern  conditions 
without  losing  traditional  values,  to  bring 
to  the  people  of  this  country  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  which  our  freedom 
makes  possible." 

We  now  hear  from  Dr.  Channlng  Frothing- 
ham, former  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Medical  Society  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Nation's  Health.  Dr. 
Frothingham  speaks  from  Boston. 

Dr.  Fbothincham.  I  want  to  tell  you  why 
I.  an  active  practicing  physician  for  over  41 
years,  am  in  favor  of  the  President's  national 
health-insurance  program  which  offers  every 
one  an  equal  chance  to  obtain  good  medical 
care. 

During  these  few  minutes  I  cannot  cover 
all  the  significant  aspects  of  the  President's 
fine  plan,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  of 
its  fundamental  features  which  will  extend 
good  quality  medical  care  to  those  of  our 
citizens  who  do  not  now  receive  it  and  make 
the  financial  burden  much  less  for  those  who 
do. 

Most  Important  the  President's  national 
health  program  will  help  eliminate  the  dol- 
lar barrier  which  now  stops  so  many  of  our 
people  from  obtaining  the  full  measure  of 
the  medical  care  which  they  need  and  to 
which,  I  believe,  they  have  a  right.  By 
spreading  the  cost  of  medical  care  among 
all  the  people  except  the  actually  Indigent 
on  a  proportional  basis,  national  health  in- 
surance will  make  medical  care  available  to 
all  Irrespective  of  the  amount  of  care  needed 
in  any  individual  case. 

It  will  enable  you  and  yovir  family  to  go 
to  the  physician  of  your  choice  without 
charge  whenever  you  feel  the  need  of  medical 
care.  He  will  l>e  able  to  treat  you  personally 
and  call  in  specialists  to  aid  when  needed, 
regardless  of  the  cost  involved.  Your  family 
physician  will  he  available  to  give  you  pre- 
ventive medical  procedures  to  ward  off  dis- 
ease without  extra  expense.  Neither  one  of 
you  need  worry  about  the  bills.  Just  medical 
care  will  be  available  to  all  on  the  basis  of 
need,  not  on  the  size  of  your  pocketbook.  It 
will  make  good  quality  care  available  for  the 
first  time  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  economic  circumstance. 

The  quality  of  medical  care  will  be  im- 
proved because  high  standards  of  practice 
will  be  developed  for  the  plan.  Yet  the  de- 
livery of  the  care  will  be  at  the  same  local 
level  as  at  present,  which  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful to  American  medicine  today.  The 
doctors  would  l>e  In  full  charge  of  all  the  pro- 
fessional matters,  but  the  layman  will  relieve 
the  doctors  of  administrative  burden  and  aid 
in  solving  the  problem  of  the  best  methods 
of  delivery  of  the  care,  which  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  American  medicine  today,  with 
the  doctors  trying  to  control  delivery  of  care 
as  well  as  the  science  of  medicine. 

As  a  doctor — perhaps  a  conservative  by 
natiire,  after  all  I  am  from  Boston — and  a 
Republican — I  would  heartily  oppose  any 
plan  which  might  Jeopardize  our  free  prac- 
tice of  medicine  or  dictate  to  any  doctor 
what,  where,  when,  or  how  he  could  practice 
medicine.  The  President's  plan  does  none 
of  these  tilings.  As  a  matter  of  fact  be 
stresses  freedom  of  choice  for  ttoth  patient 
and  doctor.  We  doctors  would  have  ftill 
freedom  to  serve  under  the  national  health 
insurance  plan  or  not  as  we  choose.  We 
doctors  would  be  free  to  accept  or  reject 
patients  under  the  plan  Just  as  we  do  today. 
And  incidentally,  you  the  patient  would 
have  the  srme  freedom  to  choose  your  own 
doctor  just  as  you  do  now.  The  private 
relationship  t>etween  a  doctor  and  his  patient 
would  be  fully  preserved.  The  only  differ- 
ence under  national  health  insurance  Is 
that  neither  you  as  a  patient  nor  I  as  a 
doctor  need  worry  about  the  billa.     Tbose 


would   l>e  paid  out  of  the  national  health 
insurance  fund. 

The  President's  plan  places  primary  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  delivery  of  medical  care 
to  the  Individual  upon  each  community.  The 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
strictly  limited.  The  medical  care  would 
not  l>e  run  from  Washington  but  by  the 
States  and  the  localities.  We  would  continue 
In  private  practice  as  we  are  now.  Any  fair- 
minded  doctor,  hospital  chief,  or  other  med- 
ical professional  cannot  fall  to  note  the  safe- 
guards stressed  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage or  incorporated  in  the  proposed  nation- 
al health  insurance  legislation  to  guarantee 
a  continuance  of  all  that  is  good  in  existing 
American  practice  and  to  make  It  available 
to  all  the  people.  His  insistence  on  these 
safeguards  would  make  it  clear  that  those 
who  speak  of  his  program  as  socialised  medl. 
cine  in  a  derogatory  sense  are  deliberately 
using  smear  propaganda. 


Lest    We    Forget — Another    Contribution 
From  the  Unofficial  Poet  of  Confrets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  29, 1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  consent  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  have  inserted  the  following  verses 
contributed  by  the  unofBclal  poet  lau- 
reate of  Congress,  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 
With  these  verses,  I'm  hoping  to  scatter 

Through  the  Recoso,  that  goes  everywhere. 
What  the  Communists  seem  to  l>e  doing 

To  sink  us  to  the  depths  of  despair — 
May  our  Congress  awake  to  our  danger 

Before  Russia,  unheralded,  comes 
Over  here,  to  wreck  civilization. 

With  her  Russian-built  atomic  bombs. 
There  is  only  one  hope  for  the  nations 

'That  want  war,  with  its  horrors,  to  cease. 
And   that   is,   to   wage   war   by   the   Golden 

Rule  of  Christ,  the  Divine  Prince  of  Peace; 
For  all  things  will  on  earth,  as  in  heaven. 

Work  together  in  perfect  accord, 
Everywhere,  when  the  nations,  in  earnest. 

Become  nations  whose  Ood   is  the  Lord. 
— Horace  C.  Carltsle. 


Refional  Development  in  the  Columbia 
Valley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OP    NOtTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  16  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11) .  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Regional  Development  In  the 
Columbia  Valley,"  delivered  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  G.  Girard  Da- 
vidson before  the  National  Emergency 
Conference  on  Resources,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  May  13.  1S49. 


■ 
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APPENDIX  TO  T 


There  being  no  objectiCNX  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkoo«d, 
ms  folkrws: 

■acrowu.  DcwLorifncirr  m  ths  Columbia 

VALtXT 

I  aa  iBiprcMCd  by  the  breadtb  c(  Um  pro- 
gram for  thU  oonlerence.  In  thcac  3  days  you 
bav*  set  for  youraclT**  Uw  taak  of  diwcuw- 
int  aiMl  poHlbly  acting  o» — aome  of  the 
largvat  laaurs  and  problems  in  tbe  field  uf 
l—ouici  dTTClopment. 

All  UutMi^  your  agenda  I  sec  evkHencaa  of 
ycvtt  aarrMat  conaMeratlon  oi  Preatdent  Tru- 
k'a  boM  D*«  program  for  making  tbe  ad- 
and  tacbookJgical  progreaa  of  tbls  Na- 
In  the  fMd  of  rcaourcca  development 
available  to  other  pe.  plea  throughout  the 
world.  It  to  evident  that  you  are  pointed  to- 
ward the  great  United  Nations  Scientific  Con- 
fara&ca  oo  tbe  ConaervatVon  and  UUllaation 
of  Rcaourcea  to  take  place  In  this  country 
AugiWt  17  to  September  6.  1949.  at  Lake  Suc- 
ccas.  Tou  are  conalrirrtng  the  significance 
of  the  Hoo-  er  Commlaslons  reccmmendation 
for  raorganization  of  Federal  activities  ui  this 
field  to  create  a  single  Department  of  Natural 
Baaouicaa  for  the  more  eflectlv*  devek^ment 
and  admlntotratlou  of  the  basic  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  Tou  will  be  talking  about  produc- 
tion of  power  and  minerals  which  are  ba^ic 
to  the  expansion  of  our  Industrial  capacity 
to  aaaura  full  employment,  maximum  pro- 
duction, and  national  secxirlty  for  our  people 
You  are  even  broaching  the  new  field  of 
atomic  energy  and  lu  lelationahlp  to  re- 
sources development. 

This  conference  haa  gone  very  far  since  the 
Valley  Authority  Conference  held  In  this 
aame  auditorium  almost  3  years  ago.  which 
waa  sponsored  by  many  of  the  same  far- 
atgbted  men  and  women  who  have  organiaed 
this  meeting.  While  we  are  discussing  tbaae 
bold  new  programs,  let's  not  forget  a  piece  of 
unflnlahed  business  which  has  carried  over 
from  the  earlier  meeting. 

The  next  forward  step  in  carrying  out  what 
la  now  a  proven  system  In  river -basin  devel- 
opment should  be  taken.  We  should  prompt- 
ly apply  the  lessons  learned  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  to  the  Coltmibla  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries out  in  The  Pacific  Northwest.  In  tak- 
ing this  step  we  have  the  support  of  President 
Truman  and  his  administration,  of  a  large 
block  In  Congress,  and  of  all  those  sincerely 
tntcrestad  In  the  coa— rvatton  and  utillsa- 
UoQ  ot  our  natural  laaOMiws. 

llMfW  la  no  longer  a  que^tlon  about  the 
nac— Ity  for  speeding  up  Petleral  action  for 
iWBUi'tiiis  development  In  the  Northwest 
Tbia  rich  region  which  promises  to  be  our  in- 
dustrial beae  beyond  the  Rockies  Is  now 
ptatmd  with  Hoods,  power  shortages,  and 
nmnipliiyment,  which  fruatrate  Its  further 
growth  I  -.iced  not  remind  you  that  last 
the  Columbia  River  went  on  a  ram- 
which  resulted  In  the  loaa  of  at  least  51 
lives  and  property  damage  amounting  to  over 
•100.000.000.  and  that  an  equally  devastating 
could  occur  again  thto  year.  I  need  not 
fou  that  laat  winter  electric  power 
voluntarily  rationed  In  the  Northwest. 
tbat  tbe  tremendous  regional  transmission 
network  waa  overloaded  to  tbe  point  of  break- 
age, that  industries  which  would  have  created 
thousands  of  new  jobs  were  prevented  from 
loratlng  in  tbe  region  for  lack  of  power — and 
that  tbla  same  situation  of  power  abortage 
under  present  development  schedules  will 
continue  to  be  severe  for  at  least  the  next 
5  years.  I  need  not  remind  you  tbat  unem- 
ployment in  the  Northwest  e>er  since  the  end 
of  the  war  has  been  running  at  leaat  twice 
the  nsi»«inal  rate  because  jobs  have  not  been 
created  fs<rt  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
phenomena:  migration  of  people  to  that  area 
which  resulted  in  a  population  Increase  since 
IMO  at  three  time*  that  of  tbe  Nation  aa  a 
wbole.  One  State  aloiie — OreKon — liiinaaiil 
almost  50  percent  in  populaUoo  during  ibat 
perioO. 
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Tbeac  fa  na  have  national  aa  well  aa  re- 
gional aign  ficance.  The  spectacular  Colum- 
bia River  1  totally  developed  could  produce 
twice  tbe  i  imount  of  hydroelectric  capacity 
now  exlstii  g  in  the  whole  United  States  to- 
day. That  power  put  to  work  In  aluminum 
plants  wo\J  id  begin  to  make  up  the  current 
shortage  ol  300.OOC.000  pounds  of  aluminum 
a  year,  a  t  Mortage  that  has  to  tx  made  up 
if  we  are  t  >  have  a  larger  Air  Force. 

In  the  F  iciflc  Northwest  there  is.  and  has 
for  someu  ne  been,  general  agreement  on 
the  need  1(  »r  more  effective  and  speedier  de- 
velopment ot  the  ba.slc  resources  so  that  in- 
dustry anc  agriculture  can  go  forwaid  with 
new  inveal  ments  to  provide  new  Jobs  and 
greater  ta  table  wealth.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  only  fiscal  agency  large 
enoUk;h  to  advar.ce  the  capital  needed  to 
finance  thl  s  tremendous  system  of  multiple- 
purpose  rli  er-control  suuctures  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  There  IS  general  agree- 
ment that  I  he  existing  Federal  agencies  work- 
in?  at  thL  task,  with  the  best  will  In  the 
world,  aim  )ly  do  not  have  the  legal  author- 
ity for  the  type  of  comprehensive  planning 
and  coordi  lated  and  decisive  action  which  is 
needed.  There  Is  general  agreement  that 
the  admin  stration  lor  regional  development 
ahall  be  loi  ated  In  the  region  and  that  there 
should  t>e  a  large  measure  of  local  partici- 
pation. 

General]  r  speaking,  these  points  on  which 
people  are  agreed  are  the  principles  which 
guide  the  Tenneaeee  Valley  Authority  In  Its 
opera  tiona 

The  Pres  ident.  in  a  letter  to  the  executive 
deparimen  ta.  directed  that  legislation  be  pre- 
pared for  11  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
embodylni  the  lessons  of  otir  prior  experi- 
ences. Of  course,  the  actual  operating  prac- 
tices of  tie  TV  A  were  reviewed  so  that  we 
could  pro:  it  from  their  errors  as  well  as 
their  virtu  ts — lor  Instance,  the  CVA  provides 
for  a  solut  ion  to  the  soil-conservation  prob- 
lem which  is  still  pending  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  T  }e  President  also  requested  that 
the  legiali  tlon  be«  especially  tailored  to  fit 
the  pecull  eu-  and  different  requirements  of 
the  Colun  bia  Valley  region  and  Its  people. 
These  objtctives  have  been  met  In  bills  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Ad- 
ministraU<  in  which  are  now  pending  both  In 
the  House  and  Senate. 

The  CVik  bill  is.  In  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,  a  true  conservation  measiire.  For 
years  then!  have  been  people  who  have  In- 
terpreted i»nservation  to  mean  locking  up 
our  great  latural  wealth.  There  have  been 
others  wb)  have  attempted  to  use  up  our 
resources  wlthoirt  regard  to  the  needs  of 
future  generations.  The  CVA  bill  would 
spell  out  ill  law  a  balance  between  these  two 
forces.  II  the  bill  were  enacted,  the  region 
would  obtLln  a  comprehensive  program  for 
both  conMrvatlon  and  the  wise  use  and  de- 
velopment o(  the  resources,  recognizing  their 
Lnterrelatii  >nabip. 

To  the  c  lany  groups  interested  In  soil  con- 
servation, iratetsbed  protection,  sound  man- 
agement cf  forest  and  range  lands,  protec- 
tion of  fla  I  and  wildlife  and  of  recreational 
areas,  the  CVA  bill  offers  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity. These  programs  are  given  equal 
status  wit  1  the  glamorous  work  of  building 
record- brei  iking  dams  which  are  headline 
news  and  which  are  supported  by  powerful 
lobbies.  la  the  CVA  biU.  a  plan  la  being 
put  forwai  d  to  redress  the  balance  In  Fed- 
eral Invcs  :ment  and  expenditure  between 
these  two  types  of  conservation  activities. 

Let  mo  lemind  you  of  the  existing  lack  of 
balance  wl  ich  the  CVA  is  designed  to  correct. 

While  tie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
spending  iiilllions  ot  dollars  to  build  dams  to 
bold  back  Ooodwaters  In  the  lower  reaches 
of    the    Cqlumbla    River.    In    the    upstream 


watershed 
blllsldes    denuded 
eover  Kreadly  inc 


the  snow  melt  coursing  down  the 

of    vegetative   and    forest 

tbe  fkxxi  menace  and 


In  time  will  allt  up  tbe  storage  dams.    The 


agencies  responsible  for  upstream  forest  pro- 
tection are  unable  to  get  appropriations  to 
do  tbelr  Jobs.  The  Forest  Service  to  anxious 
to  reforest  5.000.000  acres  of  burned-over  al- 
pine forests  in  tbe  Cascades  watersheds.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Is  seeking  to 
restore  7.800.000  acres  of  denuded  ranpe  lands 
which  would  take  25  years  to  accomplish 
even  If  the  agency  were  given  sufficient  funds 
to  move  20  times  faster  than  tbe  present 
rate. 

News  pictures  are  not  taken  of  trees  grow- 
ing and  there  is  little  publicity  about  the 
cover  crops  which  prevent  erosion.  Under 
the  present  plans  which  Federal  agencies  are 
required  to  follow,  different  congressional 
committees  have  Jurisdiction  to  appropriate 
fimds  lor  what  are  thought  to  be  such  di- 
verse subjects  as  dam  construction  and  soil 
and  forest  conservation.  Thus  under  the 
present  system  even  tbe  Congress  to  frus- 
trated In  any  attempt  it  makes  to  strike  a 
proper  balance. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  bring  Into  production 
through  irrigation  thousands  of  new  farms 
in  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Columbia,  while 
each  year  the  region  to  losing  its  extotlng 
farms  through  soil  erosion.  Last  mimmer's 
floods  In  the  Columbia  washed  ofT  the  land 
160.000.000  tons  of  soil,  which  to  equivalent 
to  1.200  farms  of  80  acres  each. 

There  Is  no  relation  whatsoever  at  the  pres- 
ent time  between  the  amount  speut  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  that  region  in  bring- 
ing Into  ctiltivation  new  land  through  Irri- 
gation and  the  amount  spent  In  preventing 
existing  land  from  vrashlng  away.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that,  without  some  type  of  legto- 
latlon  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  CV.\ 
bill,  there  can  be  no  proper  relationship  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  agencies  or  by  con- 
gressional Appropriations  Ccunmittees. 

The  proposed  construction  of  dams  in  the 
lower  Columbia  River  is  threatening  the  t30,- 
000, 000- a -year  salmon-fishing  Industry  by 
preventing  the  fish  frcnn  going  up  river  to 
spawn. 

I  believe  that  we  can  have  both  fish  and 
dams.  I  believe  tbat  we  can  protect  our 
existing  farms  from  soil  erosion  at  the  aame 
time  we  Irrigate  new  farms.  I  helleve  that 
we  can  save  ourselves  millions  by  practldnr,' 
Qood  control  with  upstream  watershed  (u-o- 
tection  along  with  downstream  storage  reser- 
voirs. We  can  do  thto.  however,  only  through 
producing  a  comprehensive  region-wide  pro- 
gram such  as  envtoaged  in  the  CVA  legU- 
lation. 

In  lU  preparation  tbe  CVA  bill  waa  dto- 
cussed  with  representatives  of  many  conser- 
vation organlzatlotis  and  it  embodies  a  num- 
ber of  provtoions  suggested  by  them. 

The  proposed  CVA  would  absorb  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  civil  works  func- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Admintouation  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Hovwever,  all  other  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Forest  Service.  Soil 
ConaervaUon  Service.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice would  retain   their   independent  status. 

The  CVA  bill  specifically  provides  for  pro- 
tection of  tbe  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in 
connection  with  Its  construction  program. 

The  bill  requires  that  Federal  programs 
and  activities  in  the  region  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  esUblished  national  poli- 
cies and  programs  such  as  those  of  the  con- 
servation agencies. 

The  bill  makes  it  possible  for  represenU- 
tlves  of  conservative  groups  to  advise  with 
CVA  directors  during  the  initial  planning 
stages  of  any  projected  development.  This 
would  be  done  through  advisory  boards  and 
councito  which  would  have  the  right  to  send 
tbelr  comments  anc*  recommendations  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  tbe  Congress 
through  the  annual  report  of  the  admlnto- 
tratlon. 

Tbe  comprehenalve  development  program 
to  be  made  by  the  Columbia  Valley  Admin- 
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Istratlon  must  be  prepared  In  coop>eratlon 
with  not  only  the  Federal  but  also  the  State 
and  local  agencies  in  the  conservation  and 
development  field.  When  thto  comprehen- 
sive program  to  presented  to  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau and  the  President,  who  may  present  it 
to  the  Congress,  It  will  for  the  first  time 
embody  in  a  single  statement  the  require- 
ments for  work  to  be  done  not  only  for 
power,  flood  control  and  Irrtgatlon.  but  also 
for  soil  conservation,  pollution  control,  fish 
and  wildlife  protection,  and  forest  and  range 
management.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Congress  will  be  In  a 
position  to  know  the  real  budgetary  needs 
of  the  different  conservation  agencies  op- 
erating In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

There  Is  a  further  provision  In  the  CVA 
bill  which  makes  It  p>08slble  for  the  CVA  to 
supplement  the  activities  of  the  conserva- 
tion agencies.  The  Administration  would 
be  specifically  authorized  to  receive  money 
for  development  and  conservation  of  forest, 
mineral  and  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  for 
conservation  of  recreational  resources,  for 
conservation  of  lands,  and  for  promotion  of 
sanitation  and  pollution  control.  In  utiliz- 
ing these  funds  the  CVA  may — and  when  so 
directed  by  the  President,  must — conduct 
Its  activities  through  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  It  may  atoo  op- 
erate In  the  same  way  through  local,  public, 
and  private  bodies.  This  Is  a  provtelon 
which  makes  It  possible  for  conservation 
agencies  to  obtain  the  financial  wherewithal 
to  do  the  Job  they  all  know  must  be  done. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  opposition  to  the 
CVA  bill  comes  from  the  jjeople  who  have 
always  been  opposed  to  conservation  and 
who  have  sought  to  exploit  the  resources  of 
the  public  domain  for  selfish  interest.  In 
the  forefront  as  always  are  the  private  util- 
ity corporations,  the  p>ower  lobbies.  As  to 
their  custom,  they  are  operating  behind 
front  organizations  financed  largely  by  them 
such  as  the  development  associations,  recla- 
mation associations  and  water  users  protec- 
tive councils  recently  organized  In  the  North- 
west mainly  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
CVA  bill.  The  railroads,  too.  have  been  con- 
tributing to  these  front  outfits  and  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  of  course,  have  fallen 
In  line.  These  are  the  pjeople  who  have  al- 
ways said  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  situation  as  It  now  exists.  These  are 
the  people  who  want  to  be  let  alone  so  that 
they  can  exploit  the  wealth  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  all  the  people. 

I  want  to  remind  you  again.  «is  you  set 
yours  sights  on  bold  new  programs,  not  to 
overlook  the  unfinished  business  of  extend- 
ing the  tried  and  true  practices  which  have 
always  promoted  the  l)est  kind  of  conserva- 
tion In  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  want  to  put  thto  bit  of  unfintohed 
biislness — the  CVA — on  your  action  Itot. 


Editorial  Tributes  to  Hon.  Harry  Flood 
Bjrrd,  of  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSLLL 

OF   CXOBGI.^ 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  16  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  seven  edi- 
torials based  upon  the  statement  re- 
cently attributed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  IMr.  Btro].    These 


are  only  a  few  of  a  vast  number  which 
have  been  printed  with  respect  to  the 
statement.  In  various  sections  of  the 
country,  showing  the  trend  of  editorial 
opinion  on  the  services  and  character  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Clarke  Courier,  Berryville,  Va.,  of 
May  12,  1949] 

ONE  BTBO  TOO   MANT 

United  States  Senator  Hasbt  F.  Btko's  posi- 
tion In  the  Nation  was  strengthened  con- 
siderably thto  week  by  the  statement  of 
President  Truman  that  there  are  "too  many 
Btrds  in  Congress."  The  President  was 
speaking  to  a  veterans"  organization,  and  if 
hto  statement  to  to  be  construed  that  .'-se  will 
attempt  to  purge  Senator  Byrd,  here  again 
he  is  doomed  to  disappointment  as  he  was  on 
the  appointment  of  Mon  C.  Wallgren  whose 
apiK)lntment  to  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  was  blocked  by  Mr.  Btro  be- 
cause he  didn't  think  Mr.  Wallgren  was  big 
enough  for  the  Job. 

Senator  Btro  has  always  been  a  champion 
of  sound  economy  In  Government.  It  to 
something  for  which  he  has  preached  and 
fought  since  he  entered  the  Senate  in  1933, 
but  so  far  hto  cries  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears 
and  hto  has  been  a  voice  "crying  in  the 
wilderness"  so  ably  depicted  by  Cartoonist 
Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star  Monday. 
Hto  continual  fight  has  irked  the  President 
no  end,  but  he  continues  relentlessly  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  vain  attempt  to  put  thto 
Nation  on  a  sound  fiiscal  basto.  He  has  op- 
posed wild  spending  of  th<?  taxpayer's  money, 
overlapping  bureaus  and  agencies.  Govern- 
ment hand-outs  and  doles  and  unconstitu- 
tional legislation. 

If  the  President  has  been  irked  by  Senator 
Btro  in  trying  to  halt  thto  orgy  of  spending 
then  he  to  irked  by  a  true  statesman  who 
has  forever  placed  the  welfare  and  the  honor 
of  his  country  above  party  ties. 

If  the  President  has  been  irked  by  Senator 
Btrd  who  has  played  a  leading  role  in  block- 
ing legislation  which  the  President  has  seen 
fit  to  force  upon  sections  and  peoples  of  the 
country,  notably  the  civil-rights  issue,  then 
he  to  irked  by  a  man  who  lives  and  breathes 
constitutional  government. 

There  are  not  too  many  Btrds  in  Congress. 
There  are  not  enough  of  them.  There  should 
be  more,  imbued  with  the  same  principles 
and  beliefs  as  the  lone  Senator  Btro  has. 
Besides  the  aspect  of  national  bankruptcy 
If  we  continue  to  spend  more  than  we  have 
coming  in  in  taxes,  there  to  another  danger 
of  excessive  sp>ending  which  makes  us  slaves 
to  Government.  If  we  depend  on  Govern- 
ment for  farm  parities,  education,  and  the 
like,  one  of  these  days  we  might  be  told  by 
the  Government  which  newspaper  to  read, 
which  radio  program  to  Itoten  to,  or  what 
doctor  to  call  In  during  an  illness.  Thto  is 
just  not  idle  chatter.  It  can  easily  happen 
once  we  throw  constitutional  government  by 
the  wayside,  as  so  many  cotintries  in  Europe 
have  done. 

So  far  as  a  purge  of  Senator  Btro  to  con- 
cerned, the  Senator  said  he  will  be  on  hand 
when  the  purging  starts.  He  did  not  say 
thto  in  a  manner  of  a  braggadocio,  but  simply 
stated  a  fact  and  a  challenge.  The  late 
President  Roosevelt  attempted  to  purge 
Senator  TnuNCs,  of  Maryland,  and  Senator 
GxoBCK.  of  Georgia,  but  failed  miserably 
when  these  two  men  were  reelected  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  The  CIO  tried  to  purge 
Senator  Btrd  in  hto  reelection  in  1946  and 
failed  dismally.  Virginians  and  natives  of 
other  States  dont  like  to  be  told  who  to  elect 
*n  poets  in  their  National  Government,  be 
he  a  President  or  otherwise. 

The  President,  however,  to  treading  on  thin 
ground.  During  hto  r-ampaign  last  fall  he 
kept   repeating   that   hto   Coagress   at   that 


time  was  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen.  His 
criticism  whUe  leveled  at  Congress  waa  in- 
directly aimed  at  the  people,  for  it  was  the 
people  who  elected  that  Congress,  and  It  Is 
the  people  who  elected  the  present  lawmak- 
ers, many  of  whom  like  Senator  Btro.  can't 
see  eye  to  eye  with  him  on  many  legtolative 
matters. 

It  to  good  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  we  have  one  Btro  in  Congress, 
and  we  observe  that  one  Btro  in  Congress 
to  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

[Prom    the    Newport    News     (Va.)     Times- 
Herald    of    May    11.    1949) 

MR.  BTRO,  THE  PI7RGB,  AKO    WASTS 

Senator  Harrt  F.  Btro  and  President  Tru- 
man are  feudin'  again  and  heres  how  It 
happiened: 

Last  week  the  Virginia  Senator,  who  to  a 
constant  advocate  of  Government  efficiency 
and  economy,  brought  out  some  statistical 
forecasts  that  indicated  a  growing  deficit 
of  billions  in  the  National  Treasury.  He 
made  a  biting  attack  against  the  spending 
program  of  the  admlntotratlon  In  advocat- 
ing a  minim lun  lO-peixent  cut  in  Govern- 
ment outlays. 

Mr.  Truman  came  back  Monday  in  a  talk 
to  a  group  of  veterans  with  a  crack  about 
there  being  "too  many  Btrds  In  Congress" 
(there  being  only  one.  Senator  Btro,  of 
course) ,  adding  that  he  wanted  Congressmen 
elected  who  are  able  to  see  things  in  terms 
of  the  national  interest  rather  than  local 
Interest  and  make  large  plans  rather  than 
small  plans. 

To  which  Senator  Btro  has  replied  that: 
"If  the  President  means  he  intends  to  purge 
me  from  the  Senate  because  I  will  not  ac- 
cept hto  dictation  in  matters  of  legtolation, 
then  I'll  be  on  hand  when  the  purging  starts." 

Mr.  Btrd,  on  the  record,  has  the  better 
part  of  the  argument.  He  received  wide 
support  for  hto  vote  In  committee  which 
laid  on  the  shelf  the  President's  appointment 
of  hto  pal,  former  Gov.  Monrad  C.  Wall- 
gren, of  Washington,  as  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board.  That  was 
the  initial  move  of  the  recent  break.  And 
In  hto  plea  for  efficiency  and  economy  Sena- 
tor Btro  has  the  powerful  and  authorita- 
tive backing  of  the  Hoover  Commission  on 
Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government. 

For  an  expert  of  the  Hoover  Commlssioa 
In  a  statement  yesterday  claimed  that  "bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  squandered  on  du- 
plicating badly  engineered  projects"  by  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interioi's  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  That  to 
the  latest  in  revelations  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission of  waste  and  extravagance.  The 
charge  to  made  by  Leslie  A.  Miller,  Chairman 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee,  who 
writes  fcM-  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  with 
a  foreword  by  Mr.  Hoover  himself  which 
says:  "Opposition  to  efifectlve  corrective 
measures  to  already  rampant  •  •  •.  The 
battlers  for  the  bureaus  must  be  overcome 
by  sheer  force  of  public  opinion  if  our  free 
system  to  to  be  saved  for  future  generations." 

Mr.  Miller  paints  a  picture  of  two  Govern- 
ment agencies  so  jealous  of  each  other  that 
they  vie  fcH-  projects  by  underestimating  and 
In  effect  "bamboozling  Congress  Into  easy 
acquiescence"  in  costly  projects  thereby.  He 
charges  tbat  both  agencies  "stoop  to  decep- 
tion in  furtherance  of  their  efforts  to  stake 
out  claims  or  projects"  and  that  both  agen- 
cies are  guilty  of  "brazen  and  pernicious 
lobbying  to  achieve  their  ends." 

That  tont  a  pretty  picture  and  it  to  tbe 
thing,  along  with  a  lot  of  other  like  practices 
of  waste  and  extravagance  at  which  Senator 
Btss  has  been  aiming  hto  fire  for  years.  Tbat 
sort  of  extravagance  to  a  threat  to  tbe  na- 
tional welfare.  In  trying  to  bring  some  ef- 
ficiency out  of  thto  welter  of  cbarged  In- 
efBciency,  wbo  to  tbe  man  thinking  of  the 
natiMud  welfare.  Senator  Btsp  or  his  critic? 
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Who  is  thinking  "btf**  In  tiring  to  get  a 
doUar'B  worth  ot  !terv  ic«  fron  •  doUar**  vortli 
at  tasr«?  The  answer  U  ubvlona.  Bar*  la 
Um  bureaucrat  wbo  doea  not  Uj  to  ipend 
mora  ai^d  expand  beyond  the  public  need  U) 
give  moie  preatlca  to  hU  bureau.  The  legla- 
lator  who  aeeks  to  curb  that  trend  ia  dea- 
perately  needed  In  Waahlngton.  We  marrel 
not  Kt  Senator  Brno's  cfforta  but  the  Prcal- 
(Icnt'a  cntAciama. 

tFrom  tike  New  Hav«n  (Conn.)   Register  of 
May  11.  1M9| 
TOO  turn  maat 
With  Ms  usual  unwarranted  self -assurance 
Truman   has   now  indicated   dls- 
r«  with  the  attitudes  of  Senator  HaaaT 
F.  Bras,  of  Viigtala.     In  Mr.  Trunxans  view 
there   are   "too   many   BTCse   In   Congress. ' 
But  tt  ia  the  opinion  of  moat  careful  ob- 
•crvera  oi  the  Wa&hlngton  scene  that  there 
are  not  enough  men  like  BTas  in  any  of  the 
brancbea  of  Government. 

F^r  Btid  has  conalstently.  through  almost 
16  years  in  the  Senate,  fought  for  the  Un- 
proTement  an^.  the  advancement  of  the 
United  Sutca — and  has  sought  to  sponsor 
such  progress  In  a  logical,  money- wise  pat- 
tern. In  an  era  in  which  Government  spend- 
ing baa  soared  to  stratoapherlc  heights,  this 
mmftmtit  ca  aconomy  and  financial  caution 
has  BOi  made  Baaxr  Floob  Btsd  a  popular 
man  with  tbe  administrators.  Franklin  D. 
Boosevclt  as  well  aa  Harry  Tr\iman  found 
him  a  serious  stumbling  block  to  the  biank- 
Cteck  saoaaMS  which  have  masqueraded  as 
Mdcral  baalneaa  for  almost  two  decadea. 

Ob  every  important  lasue  of  the  times, 
train  the  Federal  reorganisation  schemes  of 
the  Booaevelt  era.  through  tbe  war  with  iu 
maaslve  defense  programs,  down  to  tbe  im- 
mstttate  pipe  dreams  of  the  Fair  Deal  s  ez- 
pooenta.  Habst  F.  Btk»  has  thought  first  of 
what  waa  best  for  the  country  and  secondly 
of  what  would  be  the  best,  moat  efficient,  and 
Bkoat  economical  way  of  doing  it.  He  has 
followed  his  own  conscience  and  won  wide 
respect  and  recogltion  for  so  doing. 

The  veiled  Truman  threat  of  a  political 
pmgt  of  tbe  Democratic  Senator  is  tbe  latest 
la  the  Preaideiit  s  long  series  of  111-cousidered 
•etioaa  on  the  national  and  mtemattonal 
•ccne.  Forttmately.  it  stands  about  as  little 
chance  of  sxiccess  sa  have  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration's more  grandloaa  schemes  of 
late.  Um  VtoftBla  eonstittients  who  have 
•act  Senator  Btbo  to  Washington  repeatedly 
itcos  iS33  seem  well-content  with  his  repre- 

itetloa.      Great    numbers    of    Americans 
all  paru  ol  tha  esuntry  rnnrtrtsr  him 
of  the  most  Important  "watchdog*  legis- 
lators in  WashtncVwi.     Only  Prei^ldent  Tru- 
man se^ma  to  find  Senator  Btu  s  devotion 
to  elllciency  and  economy  a  burden. 


IFrom  the  Shreveport  <La.)  Journal  of  May 
IX  1940] 

MB.  STU  WON  T  SCACB 

If  ftaaident  Truman  thinks  he  can  fright- 
en Senator  HAaav  F  Bras,  of  Virginia,  by 
ahooting  criticism  at  bis  policy  of  economy 
In  public  spending  or  any  of  his  other  sena- 
torial sarvtesa.  ha  has  amytber  think  ■""■'^''t 
Mr.  Wwwm  limiitj  ^oswt  seare.  even  wBaa  tbe 
•tfvefsary  is  the  United  States  Chief  Bxecu- 
ttva.  Ba  docs  his  duty  aa  be  conscientiously 
sees  tt.  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  serve 
tbe  ptrt>lic  to  the  bmt  at  hM  aMMty. 

Tbe  Byrda  at  TlrglBte  wjwiiit  the  high- 
est type  of  Amierlcan  dtlsenship.  and  poll- 
Ucians.  rcgardleas  of  thi  slae  of  their  clubs, 
cant  shove  them  about. 

rnt  let  hla  tonpac  do  some  slip- 
a  visit  from  Gilbert  Harrison, 
rles.  national  chairman  of  the 
American  Vetera  js  Commit tac.  whose  call 
bad  to  do  with  hOMSlng  legialation.    Accord- 


ing to  Mr.  Harrison's  reported  lUtement.  Mr. 
Tnunon  uri  »d  veterans  to  work  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Mei  abers  of  Congress  "vho  think  in 
terms  of  niiUonal.  rather  than  local,  inter- 
ests. In  ten  OS  of  large  plans  instead  of  small 
p!an»."  and  then  reputedly  remarked  that  the 
slow-movln  j  Congress  contained  too  many 
Braoa  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Harrison  reported 
him  to  that  effect,  which,  aa  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  Byrds  of  Virginia,  brought 
prompt  retuke  from  tbe  Senator  at  whom 
he  was  alning.  presumably,  as  the  Vir- 
ginian acce  Jted  It.  hinting  at  an  attempting 
purge. 

Mr.  Brai  paobably  would  enjoy  nothing 
mare  than  »  tangle  with  Mr.  Truman  before 
Virginia  Democrats.  And  those  making  wa- 
gers could  place  no  odds  with  more  safety 
than  to  pu :  them  on  the  Binrds  of  Virginia, 
who  repress  nt  their  State  alwa3r8  with  credit 
and  mlthott  swerving  from  the  path  of  in- 
tegrity. 

That  Serator  Bt«d  would  genuinely  wel- 
come a  pui  ?e  which  the  President  may  have 
been  driving  toward.  Is  seen  from  hla  re- 
marks: 

"If  the  P  resident  means  he  will  attempt  to 
purge  me  f -cm  the  Senate  because  I  will  not 
accept  hla  dictatorship  In  matters  of  legis- 
lation, then  I  will  be  on  hand  when  the 
purging  starts.  I  owe  my  allegiance  to  my 
constltueni  TT  of  Virginia.  So  long  as  I  re- 
main In  tie  Senate  I  will  vote  as  my  con- 
science dictates  and  to  represent  the  wishes 
of  my  constituents." 

Mr.  Trun  lan  had  some  reason  for  complain- 
ing about  their  being  too  many  Braoa  In 
Congress,  tvldently  meaning  all  Members 
who  oppote  his  tax-ralstng  and  socialistic 
proposals.  Jtiat  3  daya  before  his  caustic 
remark  abmt  the  anti-New  Deal  Virginian, 
Mr.  Btkd  g  ave  Congress  a  formiila  for  slash- 
ing tbe  Prt  sldentlal  budget  by  $4,000,000,000, 
with  an  t  ppeal  to  those  favoring  welfare 
measures  o  delay  action  and  a  call  upon 
members  o  T  congressional  committees  to  de- 
feat prop<  sals  for  which  competent  esti- 
mates of  t  nnual  and  long-range  costs  have 
not  been  i  rovlded." 

As  repor  ^ed  by  the  United  Press,  Senator 
Btko,  who  consistently  and  fearlesaly  advo- 
cates econ(  my  in  Government,  told  Congress 
that  ever  r  governnaental  agency  "could 
absorb  a  0-percent  cut  in  administrative 
costs  without  impairing  essential  services. 
His  recommendations  for  obtaining  relief 
from  the  uptrend  of  taxation,  especially  for 
slicing  th<  Truman  budget  to  the  tune  of 
four  billioi  „  are.  says  the  UP  story : 

"Reduce  Government  spending  by  tLOOO.- 
000.000  by  ignoring  or  postponing  nonessen- 
tial Ie0sla  ive  proposals  of  tbe  President. 

"Save  $fi  00,000.000  by  eliminating  or  poat- 
poning  otl  ter  nonessentials  already  author- 
ised. 

"Cut  gl.WO.OOO.OOO  through  effective  tml- 
Aeatlon  of  the  armed  services. 

"Cut  11)00.000.000  by  reducing  the  Gov- 
ernment piy  roll. 

"Save  ail  additional  $500,000,000  through 
prudent  a;  propriating  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration." 

Fiestden:  Truman's  demands  for  upplng 
taxes  are  c  pposed  not  only  by  the  BTaoe  but 
by  some  ol  the  Truman  aides,  who.  realizing 
the  xmpop  uJarlty  of  the  President's  policy, 
are  advising  the  lightening  of  some  of  the 
existing  ta  i  burdens  and  the  scaling  down  of 
the  admin  stratlon's  proposal  for  $4,000,000,- 
000  more  t  rem  new  levies.  What  these  eco- 
nomic adr  sera  now  are  doing  is  what  Sena- 
tor Btbo  ti  is  been  urging  all  along. 

Presiden :  Truman  and  his  administration 
may  consider  there  are  too  many  Btbos  in 
Cuugreaa,  t  ut  pray  tell  us  what  would  happen 
if  there  weren't  some  conscientious,  clear - 
thinking  cipable  Btbim  to  fight  the  people's 
cause? 


(From  the  Tampa   (Fla  )   Morning  Trtbtm* 
of  May   11,   1M9| 

CrvX   T78   MORI  BTBD0 

Mr.  Truman  la  again  indulging  in  his  fa- 
vorite pastime  of  nagging  Congreas.  This 
time  he  directs  an  Ill-tempered  thruat  at 
congressional  advocates  of  economy  in  say- 
ing that  "there  are  too  many  Btbos  In  Con- 
gresa." 

The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  Virginia 
Senator  who  for  years  baa  been  attacking 
waste  and  extravagance  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  demanding  drastic  curtailment  in 
the  coat  of  Government. 

CXur  answer — and  the  answer  of  a  large 
majority  of  American  taxpayers — to  that 
blast  is  that  we  need  many  more  Btbos  in 
Congress.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  people 
that  there  are  only  a  few  of  that  species — 
the  fortliright  Virginian  himself  and  those 
who  Join  with  him  in  urging  governmental 
economies. 

It  may  be  that  the  President's  singling 
out  of  Senator  Btbd  as  the  target  for  hia 
latest  shot  at  Congress  was  prcvcked  by  the 
Senator's  masterful  speech  in  the  Senate 
last  week,  in  which  he  vividly  described  the 
Nation's  financial  situation  and  again  em- 
phasized tbe  necessity  of  curtailing  waste 
and  extravagance. 

We  quote  several  passages  from  Senator 
Btbos  speech: 

"If  we  are  to  take  the  (President's)  pro- 
gram in  full,  we  would  be  called  upon — in  a 
period  of  extremely  sensitive  economic  un- 
certainty—to exceed  all  prevloua  peacetime 
spending  records,  lay  an  additional  levy  of 
$2,000,000,000  in  pay-roll  taxes,  increase  post- 
age rates  to  bring  in  an  additional  $250,000.- 
000,  and  enact  $4,000,000,000  In  proposed 
new  general  fund  taxes  on  income  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  more  new  taxes  In  fiscal 
1951,  or,  In  effect,  to  authorize  a  deficit  of 
three  to  four  billion  dollars  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  with  proapects  of  an  even  greater 
deficit  in  fiscal   1951. 

"By  all  the  rules,  new  taxes  at  such  a  time 
as  this  may  easily  accelerate  a  minor  business 
decline  into  a  major  depression. 

"When  we  analyze  the  President's  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  1950.  which  begins  July  1, 
we  know  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
permeated  with  waste  and  Inefficiency.  We 
know  that  with  the  exception  of  interest  on 
the  debt  and  several  other  items  of  similar 
character,  there  is  not  a  single  category  in 
the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget  that  could 
not  absorb  a  full  10-percent  reduction  In 
administrative  costs  without  impairment  of 
essential  functions. 

"In  the  year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Federal 
taxes  amounted  to  7  percent  of  income.  In 
the  current  year  they  amount  to  17  percent 
of  Income.  If  the  President's  budget  were 
enacted,  the  Federal  tax  bill  would  amount  to 
21  percent  of  income. 

"If  the  President's  program  for  fiscal  year 
1950  Is  substantially  enacted  In  this  session 
of  Congress,  the  Increasing  momentum  of 
existing  commitments  combined  with  the 
new  ones  to  be  assumed  imder  the  President's 
proposals,  are  certain  to  drive  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  a  dangerous  height  In  fiscal 
1951." 

Senator  Btbo  estimated  a  deficit  of  9  to 
14  billion  by  fiscal  1951— and  his  estimate 
does  not  include  the  expanded  Air  Force:  the 
farm  plan  or  national  health  Insurance. 
These   will  make  the  deficit  much  greater. 

Such  clear  and  convincing  statements 
prompt  the  cry :  Give  lis  more  Btbos. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S  C.)  State  of  May  11. 
19491 

rUAMMINC    A    rCTBCBT 

President  Truman  Is  reported  to  have  re- 
marked. "There  are  too  many  Btbos  in 
Cot^eas." 
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Senator  Habbt  Btbo.  of  Virginia,  who  has 
fought  valiantly  against  the  President's  fiscal 

policies  as  well  as  lavish  Federal  spending  In 
general  for  years,  accepted  any  veiled  chal- 
lenge the  remark  might  have  carried  and 
retorted  that  he'd  be  on  hand  for  the  purging. 

That  we  can  believe.  We  cannot  imagine 
a  Btbo  of  Virginia  falling  to  welcome  a  fight, 
whether  It  be  in  the  armed  forces,  with 
pistols  at  dawn  over  the  corners  of  a  hand- 
kerchief. In  verbal  debate,  or  political. 

Nor  could  we  feel  much  doubt  at  the  out- 
come If  Harry  Truman  should  invade  Virginia 
In  an  attempt  to  unseat  Senator  Bthd.  We 
fancy  that  In  this  event  the  President  would 
come  out  as  nothing  more  than  a  little  man 
from  Missouri.  He  would  not  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Virginia  voted  for  him  as  the  regular 
Democratic  nominee  last  November,  sticking 
to  Its  traditions.  An  invasion  from  outside 
with  an  attempt  to  dictate  whom  the  Old 
Dominion  should  send  to  the  Congress  would 
be  greeted  with  the  same  Indignation  that 
awaited  other  outside  Infiuences  during  the 
last  centiiry  and  meet  the  same  warm  recep- 
tion that  was  accorded  a  cettain  Invader  at 
a  place  called  Bull  Run. 

There  is  an  old  saw,  "I'd  rather  be  right 
than  be  President."  Mr.  Truman's  attitude 
shows  how  wrong  a  man  can  be  even  if  he 
Is  President.  For  our  money — and  do  we 
mean  money — there  are  far  too  few  Btbos 
In  Congress.  There  are  far  too  few  willing 
to  carry  on  the  same  type  of  militant  cam- 
paign for  economy  and  against  the  gimmes 
In  Federal  Government. 

Now  If  the  President  was  misquoted  In  hla 
spelling,  and  meant  to  say  there  were  too 
many  birds  in  Congress,  he  might  have  had 
something  on  hla  side. 

(Prom  the  San  Antonio  Express  of  May 
11,  1949] 

TBtJMAN  VEBSTTS  BTBO :   A  SIGHT  TO  iZAXZ  ANGELS 


Traraan't  PhoBj  Mandate 


When  President  Truman  remarks — as  Gil- 
bert Harrison  of  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee lately  quoted  him — that  "there  are  too 
many  BTaoe  In  Congress,"  he  directly  an- 
tagonizes the  great  mass  of  enlightened 
opinion. 

What  this  country  needs — and  In  these 
difficult  times  needs  desperately — is  more 
statesmen  of  Hakrt  F.  Btsds  caliber  In  both 
branches  of  Congress.  Certainly  the  Nation 
today  has  no  more  conscientious,  farslghted, 
outspoken,  and  liseful  public  servant  than 
the  senioB  Senator  from  Virginia.  Even 
though  he  has  failed  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  public  expenditure,  the  people  could  not 
spare  this  watchdog  of  the  Treasury. 

Wten  Senator  Btbd  sF>eaks.  the  Nation  lis- 
tens because  It  must.  His  voice  Is  that  of 
common  sense,  addressed  to  level-headed 
men.  who  agree  with  him.  Mr.  Btbo  Is  the 
Senate's  and  the  Nation's  ablest  spokesman 
for  fiscal  sanity,  as  opposed  to  the  fallacies 
which  In  this  day  and  time  have  swept  mil- 
lions off  their  feet.  He  stands  upon  the 
solid  earth,  to  which,  when  they  s^all  have 
had  their  fling,  men  and  nations  must  re- 
turn— to  start  on  the  slow,  toilsome  way  to 
solvency. 

A  perplexed,  tax-burdened,  debt-carrying, 
but  dollar-happy  America  riding  at  high  tide 
cotild  not  do  without  Btbd.  He  Is  the  great 
stabilizer,  not  only  In  Congress,  but  in  the 
Nation's  thinking. 

It  follows  that  Senator  Btbd  has  no  need  of 
apologizing  for  the  allegiance  which  he  pays 
to  his  constituency  in  Virginia.  By  his  un- 
irleldlng  fight  on  governmental  extravagance 
and  the  bloated  bureaucracy  he  has  served 
the  Nation  admlirably.  Like  his  great  prede- 
cessors, he  Is  also  serving  manltlnd — for.  as 
he  repeatedly  has  asserted,  only  a  strong, 
solvent  America  can  save  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Frank  Kent,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star,  contends  that  President 
Truman  had  a  phony  mandate  to  which 
ha  now  attributes  all  the  trouble  con- 
fronting him.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  the  article  in 
question. 

BLAMES  PHONT  MANDATE  FOB  PBISmENT'S  TBOTT- 

BLXS POPtJLAB    StrPPOBT     HBT-D     LACKING     FOB 

MOST    CAMPAIGN    PBOMISES 

(By  Frank  B.  Kent) 

If  it  la  true  President  Truman  fooled  the 
politicians,  polLsters.  newspaper  editors,  col- 
umnists, and  bettors  about  the  resiilt  of  the 
last  election,  it  la  also  true  he  fooled  himself 
qtilte  as  badly  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  result.  If  the  experts  missed  the  signs 
that  pointed  to  his  victory.  Mr.  Truman  and 
his  advisers  certainly  misread  the  significance 
of  the  returns. 

Proof  of  this  is  the  exceedingly  sick  state 
in  which  his  so-called  fair-deal  program 
now  finds  Itself  after  4  months  of  Congress. 
Chief  reason  for  this  is  administration 
acceptance  not  only  of  the  labor  bosses'  in- 
terpretation of  the  Truman  success  as  a 
mandate  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
but  the  unwarranted  administration  expan- 
sion of  the  mandate  idea  to  Include  numer- 
ous campaign  promises  more  or  less  desper- 
ately made  when  there  seemed  almost  no 
chance  of  his  election.  That  was  a  mistake. 
On  this  assumption  a  gigantic  program  waa 
developed  which  would  have  been  fantastic 
even  If  the  Truman  victory  had  been  over- 
whelming and  the  country  ripe  for  socialistic 
experimentation. 

That  program  bears  no  relation  to  realities 
and  It  Is  not  surprising  it  has  bogged  down. 
The  flattest  failure  is  the  effort  to  wipe  off 
the  books  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  now  that  this  Is  not  going  to  be 
done.  Though,  in  addition  to  the  fuU  weight 
of  the  labor  bosses  and  the  full  weight  of 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Truman  has  used  the 
full  weight  of  Federal  patronage,  the  repeal 
proposals  are  stuck.  On  this  issue  Mr.  "Tru- 
man and  the  labor  lobbies,  despite  their  bel- 
ligerent proclamation  and  claims,  are  In 
retreat.  On  this  Issue  the  mandate  has 
been  exposed  as  particularly  silly.  Although 
left-wing  columnists  who  speak  for  the  CIO 
insist  that  a  Truman  victory  Is  still  possible 
and  are  trying  to  cajole  the  easily  cajoiable 
liberal  Republican  Senators,  such  as  Ivzs, 
MoBSX.  and  Aikzn,  this  is  recognized  as 
propaganda  and  everybody  knows  the  repeal 
fight  has  been  lost. 

Final  result  at  this  session  will  be  passage 
of  a  bill  modifying  the  existing  law  as  pro- 
posed or  agreed  to  by  Senator  Taft  but 
retaining  the  chief  features  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Whether  the  name  Is  changed 
or  not  Is  immaterial.  The  main  point  la 
that  the  attempt  to  kill  the  only  piece  of 
labor  legislation  In  16  years  affording  the 
public  any  protection  at  all  and  go  back  to 
the  original  Wagner  Act  under  which  the 
labor  bosses  wielded — and  abused — luire- 
stricted  power,  lias  failed.  For  that,  the 
average  American  can  be  gratefiil.  Any 
other  result  would  have  been  degrading  and 
devastating. 

But  other  parts  of  the  Fair  Deal  program 
seem  Just  aa  thoroughly  mired  now  aa  the 


labor  part.  For  example,  the  new  farm  bill, 
evolved  by  Secretary  of  Agrlctilttire  Brannan, 
rtastgned  to  increase  the  subsidlea  to  the 
tmnatKs  and  decrease  the  ptrice  of  food  to  the 
consumers  by  direct  payments  out  of  the 
Treasury.  This  would  be  pretty  tough  on 
the  taxpayer  and  ftirther  unatabilize  our 
unstable  Federal  flnancea.  Even  Mr.  Bran- 
nan  can  only  guess  what  tbe  cost  would  l>e. 
In  any  event  tbe  best  guess  Is  that  tbe  bill 
will  not  pass.  Nor  will  the  Truman  compul- 
sory health -Insurance  bill;  nor  the  extraor- 
dinary Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1949. 
Nor  the  Tniman  tax  proposals:  nor  the  Tru- 
man proposals  to  expand  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  take  In  20.000.000  more  Indi- 
viduals at  an  almost  Incredible  cost;  nor  hla 
clvlI-rlghts  proposals. 

Altogether,  only  a  negligible  part  of  the 
President's  domestic  program  seems  sched- 
uled to  go  tlirough  this  session.  The  situ- 
ation, of  course,  may  change  but  experienced 
observers  do  not  now  think  so.  As  they 
see  it.  there  was  never  a  more  underbaked 
and  untimely  program  presented  nor  one 
more  completely  stalled.  And  this  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  when  it  is  considered  tlxat 
Mr.  Truman,  a  newly  elected  President  with 
4  years  of  his  term  stretching  ahead,  has  a 
Democratic  majority  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  and  a  great  many  offices  to  fill. 

The  effort  to  ascribe  this  failure  to  a 
sinister  coalition  of  Republicans  and  south- 
ern Democrats  is  strained.  The  word  "coali- 
tion" is  regtilarly  used  to  explain  the  fact 
that  a  majority  In  Congress — and  In  the 
country — favors  neither  the  subservience  to 
the  labor  "bullies"  exhibited  by  the  adminis- 
tration nor  the  huge  cost  and  drastic  char- 
acter of  the  welfare  legislation  proposed. 
Above  all,  what  the  state  of  the  President's 
program  shows  is  that  there  Is  behind  it 
nothing  resembling  a  popular  mandate. 
Talk  from  the  administration  politicians  and 
the  labor  publicists  about  taking  "our  caae" 
to  the  people  in  1950  is  "bunk."  There  Isn't 
any  way  to  arouse  the  people  in  favor  of 
this  program.  They  were  not  for  It  last  year 
and  they  are  very  unlikely  to  be  next. 


MakiBf  Oil  from  G>al — Experiments  at 
Gorgat,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16,  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  experi- 
ments are  presently  being  carried  on  at 
Gorgas.  Ala.,  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  cooperation  with  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  practical  to  convert  thin-seam  coal 
into  oil  and  gas. 

If  these  and  other  experiments  are  suc- 
cessful, we  will  have  the  problem  of  a 
diminishing  oil  supply  under  control. 

These  experiments  are  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  Walker  County,  a  part  of 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  here.  In  Walker  County  we 
have  great  deposits  of  coal.  Bigger  seams 
in  other  sections,  and  a  discriminatory 
freight  rate  make  it  difBcuJt  for  many 
of  our  coal  mines  to  operate  with  profit. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  these 
experiments  through.  The  making  of  oil 
ani  gas  from  coal  will  open  up  a  great 
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new  Industry  In  this  country.  It  will 
bring  employment  to  thousands.  An  ade- 
quate oil  supply  will  be  assured. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include 
an  editorial  (m  this  subject  from  the 
Thursday.  May  12.  1949.  Issue  of  the 
Mountain    Eagle    published    at    Jasper. 

Ala.: 

MAXIMO  on.  rmoM  coai. 

A  dispatch  fnnn  Louisiana.  Mo..  Sun- 
day rtportvd  th3t  a  method  by  wtiich  tt  is 
iMipad  to  Miv«  tb*  Nation  from  an  oil  short- 
^»  for  gvneratlona  to  come,  by  making  oil 
ovt  of  coal,  wat  dedicated  In  a  formal  cere- 
MKmj  at  that  place.  The  OoTemment  la 
perfecting  the  procew  In  two  demonstra- 
tioo  plants  at  Louisiana.  Julius  Krug.  Sec- 
retary o*  the  Interior,  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  and  made  a  very  optimistic  speech 
on  Um  subject  cf  making  oil  out  of  coal. 
nRTe  hare  one  tremendously  Important  step 
ytt  to  take — the  construction  of  one  of  two 
commercial  plants."  he  said. 
oU  out  of  coal,  which  has  been 
la  a  matter  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  Walker  County,  which  has  almost 
tnexhatistible  depoelts  of  coal  and  operators 
looking  for  a  market  for  It. 

Tb*  United  SUtes  B\ireau  of  Mines  hss 
foaad  that  gasoline  can  be  made  from  coal 
for  12  and  15  cenu  a  gallon,  but  counting 
byproducts  the  cost  can  be  reduced  8  or  10 
csnU.  PlanU  for  making  gasoline  from  coal 
are  very  expensive,  and  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  make  loans  for 
the  construction  of  such  plants. 
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Extcasioii  of  ReadjashBcnt  Allowances; 
■are  Hospital  Beds — Defiaitioo  of 
*^Ulf«l  BAlscoodact'*  ases   for  Vet- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  il.ASAMS 

Df  THX  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Ur.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
r^ret  that  I  notice  a  tendency  in  this 
country  to  ailnlmlze  the  sacrifices  made 
by  our  veterans  In  the  recent  wars. 

For  Instance,  readjustment  allow- 
ances under  the  GI  bill  will  expire  on 
July  25.  1949. 

These  readjustment  allowances  are  of 
particular  importance  to  the  veteran  of 
Wortd  War  n.  because  he  has  not  had 
time  to  become  completely  assimilated 
Into  the  labor  market.  In  a  great  many 
Instances  our  veterans  have  not  had  suf- 
ficient employment  experience  to  qualify 
lutty  for  nonnal  imemplosrment  com- 
pCBMtion  bendlfes. 

Unless  this  Congress  continues  and 
Is  the  readjustment  allowance 
its  provided  by  the  GI  bill,  the  vet- 
erans will  suffer. 

The    veterans*    hospital    construction 

Sgram  has  been  reduced  by  some  16.000 
s  These  beds  are  badly  needed.  I 
In  favor  of  this  Congress  furnishing 
these  beds  by  way  of  restoring  them  to 
the  hospital  construction  program. 

Under  present  law.  veterans  are  de- 
nied benefits  for  disabilities  resulting 
from  so-called  willful  misconduct.  From 
the  letierj  and  expressions  which  I  re- 
cdve,  I  believe  that  mistakes  have  been 
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eUMtfylng  some  disabilities  as 
_  result  of  wiJlfuJ  misconduct.    I 
condone  willful  misconduct  on 
of  anyone,  but  I  do  think  that 
important  that  we  not  allow 
administrative   construction   of 
"willful  misconduct"  to  bar  vet- 
f|-om  benefits,  when  a  close  exam- 
of  the  facts  would  Indicate  that 
entitled  to  the  benefits  under 
laws, 
part  of  my  remark.s,  I  include  a 
1  rom  Hon.  C.  C.  Horton.  director 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
State  of  Alabama,  together  with 
resolutions  recently  passed  by  the 
committee  of  the  southern  gov- 
ernors conference,  and  by  the  southeast- 
ern coiif erence  of  State  service  ofBcers : 

Stats  or  Alabama. 
D^PAmcENT  or  VrratANs  ArrAiss. 

Montgomery.  Ala..  May  10.  1949. 
Elliott,  M.  C. 
I  je  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Casl:    I  have  been  requested  to  for- 
the  members  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
enclosed    resolutions    which    were 
t  a  recent  veterans  conference  In 
The     conference     represented     14 
States.    I  am  sure  that  ttiese  reao- 
wUl  iiave  your  careful  consideration. 
t  add  for  yoiir  information  that  Mr. 
I   director   of    the    Veterans'   Service 
of    South    Carolina,    and    Mr.    Mc- 
is  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
'  Aifalrs  of  West  Virginia. 
Respectfully. 

C.  C.  HosTOir. 

Dtrccfor. 
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eas  the  expiration  date  of  the  read- 
allowance  benefits  provided  by  the 
expire  on  July  25,  1949;  and 

almost  one-third  of  our  unem- 

are    veterans    receiving   such   allow- 

Our   experience    Indicates    tliat    the 

have  not  yet  been  completely  assim- 

to  the  labor  market.     He  lacks  sen- 

nd  Is  consequently  the  first  laid  off 

last   to   return   to   work.     Most   of 

have   not   jtt   acquired   such 

experience  as  to  qualify  fully 

unemployment     compensation 

As  a  consequence,  unless  servlce- 

eadjustment  allowances  are  contln- 

veterans  and  the  States  will  suffer 

:  Therefore  be  It 

,  That   the   veterans  commlttes 

southern  governors'  conference  and 

theastem  conference  of  State  service 

at  its  meeting  at  MobUe.  Ala..  AprU 

10.   1949.  go  on  record  favoring  the 

of  the  benefits  now  provided. " 

Bbove  resolution  was  passed  by  the 

'  affairs  committee  of  the  southern 

conference     and     southeastern 

vice  ofBcers.  In  a  Joint  meeting  at 

Ala..  AprU  16.  1948. 

R.  S.  Sloak, 

T.  H.  McOowAM. 

Cocfiatrmen. 

Whireaa  under  recent  decisions,  the  hos- 
ci  )n8tructlon  program  was  reduced  by 
10.000  t>eds:  and 

it  has  been  determined  by  a  re- 
vey  that  these  beds  are  badly  needed 
care  of  tht  present  load :  Now.  there- 
It 
ttes^ved.  That  the  veterans  committee  of 
the  southern  governors'  conference  and  the 
conference  of  Stats  service 
oflVcsrsl  fsvoring  the  immediate  restoration 
of  the  original  hospital  construction  plan, 
which  '  ire  feel  would  only  meet  the  minimum 
by  the  ^ime  the  beds  tiave  been  constructed." 


"Whereas 


sur 


The  above  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
veterans  affairs  committee  of  the  southern 
governors'  conference  and  southeastern 
State  service  ofllcers.  in  a  Joint  meeting  at 
Mobile  Ala.,  April  16,  1949. 
Attest:  R   S.  Sloaw. 

T.  H.  McOowAW, 

Cochairmen. 

"Whereas  present  legislation  does  not  pro- 
vide for  payment  cf  benefits  to  veterans  hav- 
ing disabilities  resulting  from  so-called  will- 
ful misconduct;  and 

"Whereas  from  years  of  experience  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  many  of 
these  claims  so  classed  as  willful  misconduct 
are  In  fact  not  misconduct  at  all:  and 

"Whereas  veterans  serving  In  World  War  I 
were  treated  for  misconduct  disabilities  aid 
advised  when  returned  to  full  duty  s"ch 
conditions  were  cured;  and 

"Whereas  these  men  served  faithfully 
throughout  the  period  of  war,  returning  to 
their  homeland  and  jobs  with  the  belief  they 
had  no  disease,  carrying  on  their  occupation 
for  many  years  without  recurrence  of  the 
disease;  and 

••Whereas  at  the  present  time  many  of 
these  men  are  found  hopelessly  disabled  with 
no  chance  of  cure  at  this  late  date  and  are 
denied  benefits  on  the  basis  that  their  dis- 
ability was  due  to  willful  misconduct,  there- 
by working  a  hardship  on  the  veteran  and 
his  dependents:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  veterans  committee 
of  the  southern  governors'  conference,  and 
the  southeastern  conference  of  State  serv- 
ice officers,  go  on  record  that  Immedlats 
steps  be  taken  by  Cksngress  to  amend  the 
law  providing  payments  to  veterans  who  are 
otherwwe  entitled,  for  conditions  now  con- 
sidered wUlIul  misconduct,  so  as  to  deny 
only  such  cases  that  are  definitely  proven 
to  be  willful  misconduct." 

The  above  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
veterans'  affairs  committee  of  southern 
governors'  conference  and  southeastern 
State  service  officers,  in  a  joint  meeting  at 
Mobile.  Ala..  AprU  16.  1949. 

Attest:  R.  S.  Sloan, 

T.    H.    McCrOWAN, 

Coc/ioirmeTi, 


Discrimination    aad    Sefre^ation    b    the 
Bureau  of  Engraviiif  and  Printinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or    NOSTU    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Monday.  May  16  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11),  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation among  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  Gilmore.  one  of  the  out- 
standing women  In  Washington,  at  a 
mass  meeting  at  the  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sunday, 
May  15.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

We  are  here  assembled  for  the  second  time 
in  a  mass  meeting  to  protest  the  continued 
discrimination  and  segregation  under  which 
the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  are  forced  to  work.  There  are 
many  of  you  here  tills  evening  who  do  nut 
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know  the  extent  to  which  minority  groups, 
particularly  Negroes,  are  discriminated 
against  in  this  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  also  assembled  here  to  protest  the 
possible  displacement  of  1.800  women — 1,600 
of  them  Negro  women.  These  young  women 
served  faithfully  all  during  the  war;  some 
have  been  employed  for  7  years  or  more;  all 
are  highly  skilled  in  their  jobs. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  we  say  there 
is  discrimination  in  the  plan  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  displace  these  young 
women.    Let  me  tell  yoi'  why: 

These  women  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  must  pass  a  clvU-servlce  examination  to 
he  certified  to  the  position  of  printer's  assist- 
ant at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
The  printers  with  whom  they  work,  side  by 
side,  day  after  day,  have  only  to  file  a  Form 
57  with  the  personnel  office  and  are  Imme- 
diately given  permanent  status;  no  worries 
at  all.  Pull  security  from  the  start.  That 
is  one  reason  why  we  say  there  is  discrimina- 
tion. The  Bureau  claims  that  the  need  for 
printers  is  so  great,  they  do  not  have  time 
to  wait  for  them  to  compete  In  an  examina- 
tion. Well.  Isn't  the  need  for  these  skilled 
assistants  just  as  great  since  they  must  work 
side  by  side  with  these  printers? 

The  United  Public  Workers  of  America, 
CIO.  one  of  the  few  truly  democratic  unions 
in  existence  in  this  country,  has  been  success- 
fully organizing  our  forces  at  the  Bureau. 
Our  plan  is  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  this  is  our 
last  resort.  We  have  appealed  to  all  the  offi- 
cials, low  and  high,  who  have  any  Jurisdic- 
tion whatever  over  these  employees.  We 
have  had  no  success.  Now  It  Is  up  to  the 
President.  The  fight  to  save  these  1,800  jobs 
will  not  only  l>enefit  the  Negro  women  but 
the  white  women  as  well  because  without  the 
fight  of  the  union  the  question  of  status 
would  have  been  decided  adversely  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  without  any  chance 
of  appeal  to  the  President.  Thank  God  for 
that  success. 

Another  form  of  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation la  the  refusal  to  hire  Negro  clerks  and 
supervisors  in  the  production  division.  The 
Bureau  has  also  refused  to  admit  Negroes  to 
the  crafts  wlUch  consists  of  electricians,  car- 
penters, painters,  and  others.  We  are  segre- 
gated in  seating  arrangements  In  the  various 
sections — the  whites  in  the  front,  the  col- 
ored in  the  back.  There  are  segregated  locker 
rooms  as  well.  Only  through  union  activity 
have  we  been  able  to  make  even  a  small  dent 
in  the  breaking  down  of  this  discrimination. 
The  Bureau  has  hired  a  few  colored  clerks — 
to  be  specific :  About  6  and  1  assistant  super- 
visor— this  out  of  an  enrollment  of  3.200 
Negro  employees. 

This  Is  wliat  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  con- 
siders conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  9980  which  he  stated 
designed  to  eliminate  discrimination 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  say  this  agency  has  not  conformed.  It  has 
ignored  the  order  completely. 

The  last  and  most  disgraceful  form  of  dis- 
crimination In  open  defiance  of  the  Presi- 
dential order  Is  the  refusal  to  give  35  Negro 
veterans,  who  are  permanent  employees,  an 
opportunity  to  take  an  examination  to  be- 
come apprentice  printers.  This  would  even- 
tually enable  them  to  become  printers.  Is 
this  what  America  promised  to  Negro  vet- 
erans, men  who  honorably  answered  the  "call 
to  the  colors"  in  order  to  make  this  country  a 
better  place  to  live  In? 

Today  la:  I  am  an  American  Day.  Why  not 
live  up  to  this  motto  and  make  it  work  by 
asking  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  wipe  out  this  dlsgr&ceful  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  at  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing?  Let  us  make  this 
Government  truly  a  Government  of  all  the 
people. 


The  PositioB  of  the  American  Ncfro  in 
Event  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

r 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  copy  of  a 
letter  received  by  me  from  one  of  the  rep- 
utable Negro  citizens  of  Kansas.  J.  E. 
Henderson,  of  Independence.  I  think 
Mr.  Henderson's  letter  more  nearly  rep- 
resents the  spirit  of  the  American  Negro 
than  did  Paul  Robeson's  traitorous  state- 
ment at  the  Commimist -sponsored  meet- 
ing in  Paris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Independence,  Kans..  ilprti  20.  1949. 
Mr.  Clydk  Rexd, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sih:  I  was  sitting  at  my  radio  Wednes- 
day night  listening  to  a  broadcast.  I  heard  a 
commentator  say  as  I  listened  to  the  broad- 
cast that  the  Negroes  will  never  fight  the 
Russians.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  the 
world  that  at  any  time  that  any  cotmtry 
thinks  that  they  can  invade  America  without 
having  hell  with  the  Negro  of  America,  there 
will  be  a  hot  old  time  in  the  old  town  in 
Georgia. 

When  any  country  ties  into  us  and  thinks 
that  the  Negro  will  not  fight,  they  are  fooled. 
This  Is  the  Negro's  country.  Germany,  Italy. 
or  any  other  country  doesn't  belong  to  the 
Negroes,  but  this  one  does.  If  anyone  thinks 
tliat  he  can  lead  his  army  to  attack  any  part 
of  America  he  will  have  more  hell  than  hell 
can  offer.  The  fiag  of  Old  Glory  will  never 
drag  the  dirt  as  long  as  the  Negro  of  America 
lives.  We  have  fought  every  war  and  will 
fight  again  to  keep  this  country  free  from  any 
Nazi.    Don't  let  them  be  fooled. 

J.  E.  Henderson. 


AppraUal  of  the  Welfare  Sbite 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  article 
entitled  "Appraisal  of  the  Welfare  State" 
by  Prof.  Henry  Steele  Commager.  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine section  of  Sunday,  May  15.  1949. 

In  this  article  the  author  describes  the 
growth  of  liberal  legislation  in  the  United 
States  as  a  solution  of  the  problems  of 
modem  industrialism  and  the  paralyzing 
effects  of  concentrated  wealth  and 
monopoly. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

APPRAISAL    or    THE    WKLTASZ   STATB 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

Mr.  Truman  has  made  clear  that  he  pro- 
poses to  contlnae  the  New  Deal.  That  policy, 
which  some  critics  thought  an  aberration, 
which  others  hoped  was  merely  a  temporary 
concession  to  the  depression.  Is  now  seen  to 
be  a  permanent  feature  of  American  political 
history. 

Perhaps  the  best  brief  description  of  the 
New  Deal  is  the  term  "welfare  state."  Be- 
ginning in  1933  the  state  has  openly,  and 
as  a  normal  rather  than  an  exceptional  pol- 
icy, taken  the  responslbUlty  for  tlie  welfare 
of  the  mass  of  the  American  people — ^for  so- 
cial security,  working  conditions,  farming, 
conservation  and.  less  aggressively,  for  hous- 
ing, civil  rights,  health,  and  education.  It 
has  taken  this  responsibility  not  only  by 
standing  between  the  individual  and  disaster 
but  in  the  more  positive  fashion  of  protecting 
and  advancing  his  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Though  it  Is  common  to  regard  the  wel- 
fare state  as  an  invention — or  a  borrowing — 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  to  describe  it  as 
a  foreign  importation,  or  a  Communist  plot, 
it  Is,  in  fact,  older  tiian,  let  us  say.  the  doc- 
trine of  "llljerty  of  contract."  long  celebrated 
by  rugged  individualists,  and  more  native 
tiian  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  whose  very 
name  advertises  its  foreign  origin. 

The  beginnings  of  the  welfare  state  may 
be  traced  back  at  least  to  the  decades  of  the 
eighties  and  nineties  of  the  last  century,  to 
the  rise  of  modem  Industry  and  capitalism 
and  urban  life  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  the  concept  and  the  practice  of 
the  welfare  state  is  about  60  years  old — a 
short  period,  perhaps,  in  history,  but  over 
one-third  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  beginning  the  Government — first 
State,  then  Federal — addressed  itself  to  regu- 
lation rather  than  to  control  or  to  creation. 
This  function  of  Governemnt  Is  now  so 
widely  accepted  that  it  seems  almost  irrele- 
vant to  mention  It;  yet  in  its  day  such  things 
as  Federal  supervision  of  railroads,  the  in- 
come tax,  conservation  and  agricultural  re- 
lief were  denounced  as  subversive,  socialistic 
and  communistic,  and  Federal  centralization 
was  held  destructive  of  the  foundations  of 
the  RepubUc.  Indeed,  the  trumpets  and 
alarms  over  centralization  sounded  a  good 
deal  earlier  in  our  history: 

"The  Government,"  we  read,  "has  been 
ftindamen  tally  altered  •  •  •  instead  of 
confining  itself  in  time  of  peatx  to  the  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations  of  the  coim- 
try,  it  Is  seeking  out  employment  for  Itself 
by  interfering  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
society,  and  threatens  In  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years  to  control  in  the  nioet  offensive 
and  despotic  manner  all  the  pursuits,  the  in- 
terests, the  opinions,  and  the  conduct  of 
men." 

Thus  Hugh  Legar*.  at  one  time  Secretary 
of  State,  writing  in  1828. 

What.  then,  are  some  of  the  antecedents 
of  the  welfare  state?  First,  perhaps,  tha 
program  of  internal  improvements  wtiiclr 
President  Jotm  Quincy  Adams  (it  was 
against  him  that  Legar6  directed  his  dia- 
tribe) wanted  to  make  the  ccxxierstone  of 
his  Presidential  policy.  A  titanic  debate 
raged,  for  over  half  a  century,  over  this  pro- 
gram; who  now  recalls  it  but  ttie  historian, 
or  who  questions  the  propriety  of  Federal 
action  in  this  arena? 

A  second  major  antecedent  of  the  welfars 
state  la  the  land  grant  and  homestead  policy 
of  the  Government  formulated  in  the  ISSO's 
and  launched  dtiring  the  Civil  War.  Tl>« 
Federal  Government  subsidized  the  con- 
struction of  western  railroads  to  ttie  tune  of 
alMut  180,000,000  acres  of  public  land,  while 
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6UUM  aMcd  addiUnnI  »•■•  «<  ■im—     At 
ttw  a^M  tttw  Um  ■nwMffMrt  Act  at  1863. 
Mkd  MibMquent  laad  acta,  gave  over  200.000.- 
000  acre*  of  pubiic  lands  to  {armcn.  rancb- 
ttmbcrmen.     It  was.  tn  a  aenae.  a 
it  was,  too.  a  welfare  profram. 
A  tMv*  tetff  ct  aiitaraOinta  cum  durtng 
the  parted  wkan  WUllaa  Qraham  Sumner 
prcacliiz>«    tiM    apcnccrlan    soapai    oC 
But   It   WM   tbc   period,   too. 
tSia    ptillasoplucal    foundations    for 
the  walfM*  atat*  were  beinc  buUt.     Lester 
Ward,  paafeaak  of  American  aoeloloflsts.  drew 
(IM  Moeprlnta;  a  p'oup  cf  economtaf  and 
tacfudtng    John    R.    Comaaona. 
mj.  K.  A   Boaa.  Simon  Patten,  and 
Wilson,  proceeded  to  constrjct  the 
struct  It  wltb  the  aid  of  prac- 
tical wvrklngmen  like  the  elder  LaFoUette, 
Attfald.  Ptngree.  and  Bryan. 
^    Wa^famtSag  to   the   problems   of 
IMvaCrlallHB   State    after    State 
to  refulate  rallroada  and  trusta,  assist  farm- 
ers   and    worklngmen.      State    action    soon 
ineffectual,  for  local  regulation  could 
cope  with   "H^<*»»*'   problems   and   the 
Ibllity  waa  InrvltabiT  transferred  to 
Wtetever  we  may 
«C  the  speed  of  Um  proeaaa  of  central- 
today.  It  ts  a  historical  fact  that  the 
OorenuBeat  waa  both  slow  and  cau- 
ls    aaMBidBC    luperTlstx^     responsl- 
ta  ttjiaa  areaa  where  the  con- 
aWHwrtty   was   clear.      Th\is    It 
required  a  eaatavy  t«r  tba  Hatkonal  Govern- 
ment  to   cnaet  gaoeral  legislation   on    Im- 
■dtialhiii  41883).  Interstate  business  (1887). 
and  restraint  of  trade   (ISBO). 

Leadership  In  the  creation  of  the  wel- 
was  the  monopoly  of  no  one  party. 
orlftnaUy  took  the  lead,  de- 
mandtaf.  amoag  oOtar  tMaga.  Government 
ownership  of  rafk«adi,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, a  gradoated  Income  tax.  Government- 
directed  inflation:  to  these  Bryan  shortly 
added  labor  legislation  and  gtuu-anty  of 
The  Republicans,  under 
Fit,  translated  some  of  the 
totolafftalatten:  the  Dem- 
Wnsen.  carried  the 
welfara  pfvgram  Into  new  flelda.  And  mean- 
as  WlaeoBaln.  Oreffon.  Kan- 
embarklBg  tipon 
wtdeH  fonahadowed  the  Icg- 
lalattoo  at  the  >ew  Deal   years. 

Th«r«  waa  aa  great  difference  between 
■ooserett's  flkpMM  Deal  and  Wilson's  New 
PfeedoM.  eaoept  that  Wilson  more  clearly 
jagmaiated  a  phUoaopiky  to  luatlfy  tba  new 

.  laadenhip  in  the  tranalatton  ct  these 
lawa.  "There  haa  been  aomething 
and  haartlaaa  and  unfeeling  tn  our 
to  aoeeeed  and  be  great. "  he  said,  tn 
hta  Snt  tnatagural  sililiaas.  as  he  called 
the  Nation  to  abandon  lataaea-falre. 
the  tar  JX.  BHdemlae  tho  hasfeiaf  and 
the  liiiiwHHI  cya- 
Titaltty  to  agrknOtara  tlMoogh 
"the  instrumentality  of  aaence  tAlcen  directly 
to  the  (arm.**  and  to  embark  upon  a  program 
of    conaersatlon    of    natural    and     human 


»i 


can  be  no  equality  of  opportunity." 
watdi  titAt  anticipated  thoae 
PtanUln  ■ooMwIt  was  to  use  again  and 
"If  Bien  aiid  women  and  chiltlren  be 
a  thetr  Uvea,  their  very  vitality. 
the  aMMaqoancaa  of  threat  industrial 
•octal  procaaaaa  which  they  cannot  alter, 
or  siBfty  cope  with.  Society  muat 
to  It  that  It  dose  twt  Itself  cniah  or 
or  iteauge  lu  own  conatltuent  parta. 
Via  Snt  duly  a(  law  is  to  keep  a(;und  the 
•ortety  It  serves.  Sanitary  laws,  pure-food 
and  laws  determining  conditions  of 
which  individuals  are  powerlees  to 
determine  for  ttaemselvee  are  intimate  parts 
of   tbe  ^ery  hortneaa  of  Justice   snd   legal 
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Tlie  Irst  Wilson  administration  aaw  more 
import  At  social  and  economic  legislation 
than  ai  ly  admlnlstraUon  since  that  cf  Waah- 
Ington  -the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Income 
tax.  thf  Federal  Trade  Commiaslon.  and  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  the  Adamson  Act.  a 
series  c  t  acts  to  help  the  farmers.  Yet  it  waa 
an  adiuwe  that  did  Uttle  more  than  keep 
up  wit  1  the  mounting  problems  of  modern 
econon  y. 

The  modern  period  of  the  welfare  state. 
Inaugurated  in  1933 — not  In  1929  as  some 
apologi  lU  for  the  Hoover  administration  now 
insist-  -la  familiar  enough.  Confronted  by 
a  depr  aslon  which  business  cotild  not  sur- 
mount the  Roosevelt  administration  under- 
took t  program  which  was  heatedly  de- 
nounc<d  by  the  champions  of  rugged  indi- 
vidual! jm.  But  once  written  Into  the  law  of 
the  lat  d  and  endorsed  by  the  courts,  it  came 
to  be  generally  accepted.  Nothing  better 
proves  that  than  its  endorsement,  in  sub- 
stance, by  the  BepubUcan  platforms  of  1940, 
1944,  and  1948.  If  it  can  ever  be  said  that 
anythi  ig  is  permanent  in  American  politics, 
it  can  1 «  said  that  the  New  Deal  is  permanent. 
Grar  ted  that  It  Is  permanent,  where  Is  the 
line  tc  be  drawn  between  the  welfare  state 
and  so  sialism,  between  a  planned  and  a  con- 
trolled economy?  Granted  that  business 
can  nc  longer  remain  wholly  private,  where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  regula- 
tion a  Id  the  destruction  of  private  enter- 
prise? 

The«  e  are  valid  questions.  They  are  given 
Immec  late  ta^ncy  by  President  Truman's 
propoi  ils  for  the  enlargement  of  the  New 
Deal  Uto  the  Fair  Deal,  and  specifically  by 
his  ret  ommendation  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion ai  id  to  public  health,  and  his  soggastlon 
that  tl  le  Government  might  And  It  neeesB€U7 
to  con  itruct  its  own  steel  plants.  Are  we.  in 
fact,  a  3  Mark  Sullivan  has  charged,  slipping 
Into  *)ciallsm?  Is  this  program  in  fact,  as 
Senator  TArx  has  alleged,  the  program  of 
totaln  irianism? 

The  critics  of  the  welfare  state  have  only 
themei  rives  to  blame  if  Americans  refuse  to 
be  exc  ted  by  these  charges  or  be  aroused  by 
rtisty  cllchto  and  overworked  shibboleths. 
Yet  pioponents  of  the  welfare  state  them- 
selves must  be  concerned  by  any  departure 
from  imerlcan  tradition  or  any  deviation 
from  t  he  logic  of  governmental  activity  in  a 
democ  racy.  How  do  Truman's  three  pro- 
posals  fit — or  deviate  from — that  tradition 
and  tl:  at  logic? 

The  principle  and  policy  of  State  aid  to 
educai  ion  is.  needless  to  say,  very  old.  Its 
origini ;  go  back.  Interestingly  enough,  even 
before  the  Constitution.  Jefferson's  ordi- 
nance of  1785  provided  for  the  use  of  public 
lands  :o  advance  education,  and  the  North- 
west I  »rdlnance  of  1787 — one  of  the  basic 
laws  I  if  our  history — specifically  set  aside 
certati  i  sections  in  each  township  and  cer- 
tain t<  iwnshlpe  in  each  State  for  tbe  support 
of  puliilc  schools,  and  this  on  the  principle 
that  "religion,  morality,  and  knowledge, 
being  nece^ary  to  good  government  and  the 
happu  less  of  mankind,  schools  and  tbe 
means  uf  edtieation  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged." 

The:  eaf  ter  public  lands — that  Is  originally 
Pedf rs  1  lands- -were  freely  devoted  to  sup- 
port i.  f  public  schools  and  tnstltutioius  of 
hlgbsi  educauon.  In  1862  the  Uorrill  Land 
Grant  Act  set  askle  additional  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands  for  the  support  of 
•grlen  tural  and  industrial  schools,  and  most 
of  the  great  State  universities  of  the  country 
are  la  id-grant  colleges.  In  the  1880's  the 
Hatch  Act  granted  public  lands  to  establish 
afrlm  tural  experiment  stations.  Incidental 
but  lot  irrelevant  to  thia  Is  the  long- 
accept  Nl  use  of  Federal  ftuids  for  the  sup- 
port G :  such  educational  Institutions  as  the 
Llbmr  r  of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tutli;n  and  the  Geological  Survey.  To  dnte 
there   tas  l>cen  no  important  instance  of  im- 


proper interference  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  educational   activities. 

In  the  last  decade  the  Federal  Government 
haa  entered  energetically  into  the  field  of 
education.  The  logic  of  this  is  clear  enough. 
Rejections  from  the  Army  on  account  of 
illiteracy  ran  to  some  4  percent.  Future  war- 
fare will  demand  trained  intelligence — above 
all,  scientific  intelligence.  A  government 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  national  de- 
fense, and  which  can  conscript  all  the  man- 
power of  the  nation  for  defense,  has  a  legiti- 
mate Interest  in  education.  It  is  against  the 
background  of  this  over-all  military  situa- 
tion that  we  can  best  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  varying  developments  as  the 
GI  bill,  the  program  of  research  scholarships, 
the  subsidizing  of  scientific  research,  and  the 
Fulbright  bill.  It  Is  against  this  background, 
too,  that  we  must  consider  the  proposal  to 
use  Federal  funds  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities  and  to  subsidize  brains. 

Although  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  dates  back  to  1798,  the  antecedents 
of  Federal  Intervention  In  the  realm  of  public 
health  are  more  recent — as  is  Indeed  the 
whole  concept  of  public  health.  The  police 
power  of  the  State  to  Interfere  in  matters  of 
public  health  has  never  been  successfully 
challenged — the  right  to  establish  quaran- 
tines, to  Insist  upon  compulsory  vaccination, 
to  reqiiire  health  certificates  for  marriage — 
and  States  established  boards  of  health  as 
early  as  IBS."). 

The  Federal  Government  enteiid  tardily 
into  the  field,  and  almost  surrfptitlously. 
The  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Administration  were  early  assertions  cf  In- 
terest; so,  too,  the  work  of  the  Biveau  of 
Public  Health  in  combating  malaria  and  yel- 
low fever.  Under  the  New  Deal  Federal  con- 
tributions to  public  health  expanded — In 
construction  of  hospitals  by  the  WPA.  for 
example,  in  the  health  work  of  the  CCC,  In 
the  programs  of  maternity  aid,  aid  to  tbe 
blind  and  the  crippled,  end  to  State  public 
health  agencies  under  the  Social  Security 
S3rstem. 

As  yet,  however,  there  haa  been  no  such 
large-scale  invasion  of  the  health  field  as  of 
the  field  of  education.  Yet  the  logic  t)e- 
hlnd  Federal  Interest  in  public  health  is  at 
least  as  convincing  as  that  behind  Federal 
Interest  in  education.  For  where  illiteracy 
accounted  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  re- 
jections from  the  armed  services,  health  ac- 
counted for  a  shockingly  large  percentage. 
In  many  States  that  percentage  ran  as  high 
as  one-quarter  or  one-third;  In  North  Caro- 
lina tt  ran  to  one-half.  A  government  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  its 
armed  services  and  which  requires  certain 
physical  .standards  for  those  services,  may 
well  insist  upon  Its  obligation  to  raise 
standards  of  public  health. 

There  remains  the  most  perplexing  ques- 
tion of  all — that  of  Government  competition 
In  the  realm  of  production.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  assert  the  public  interest  in  an  enlight- 
ened citizenry  and  in  a  population  that  Is 
physically  fit.  It  is,  perhaps  another  thing 
to  embark  upon  a  program  of  industrial 
production.  Here  President  Truman  may 
have  overstepped  that  intangible  line  which 
separates  the  wellare  trom  the  socialistic 
■Ute. 

Yet  here,  too.  there  are  antecedents,  and 
here  some  logical  support.  It  is  relevant 
to  remem»>er  that  from  an  early  date  States 
built  turnpikes,  canals,  and  railroads.  In 
otir  own  di.y  local  governments  have  com- 
monly entered  the  field  of  the  public  utilities. 
and  public  ownership  and  operation  of  water, 
gas,  elaetricaJ.  and  even  transportation  facill- 
tlas  Is  familiar  enough.  And  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  not  actually  national- 
ised the  banks  of  the  Nation,  it  has  ra- 
slmllated  most  of  them  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. ^ 
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Undoubtedly,  however,  the  most  obvious 
peacetime  precedent  for  governmental  inter- 
vention in  the  field  of  production  is  the  TVA. 
It  is  probably  a  safe  generalisation  that  Gov- 
ernment will,  in  the  futiue,  use  the  spur  of 
competition  either  to  prevent  monopoly  or 
to  increase  production  in  those  industries 
Intimately  and  indissolubly  related  to  the 
national  defense. 

Nor  18  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  program  of  the  welfare  state  will  be  con- 
fined to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
New  Deal  and  proposed  by  President  Truman. 
Walter  Lippmann,  who  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  .socialist,  suggested  some  years  ago  as  part 
of  the  agenda  of  liberalism  "large  social  ex- 
[lenditures  on  etigenics  and  on  education; 
the  conservation  of  the  people's  patrimony 
in  the  land  and  natural  resources;  •  •  • 
insurance  and  indemnification  against  the 
risks  and  losses  of  technological  and  eco- 
nomic change;  and  many  other  things  such 
as  providing  the  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion which  would  not  otherwise  exist  in 
specialized  and  congested  conununlties." 

To  health,  education,  and  recreation  will 
doubtless  be  added  more  vigorous  support  to 
Blum  clearance  and  housing,  a  positive  pro- 
gram In  the  realm  of  civil  rights,  systematic 
development  of  scientific  research,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  manifold  possibilities  of  atomic 
energy,  a  program  of  conservation  and  in- 
ternal improvements  dwarfing  anything  as 
yet  undertaken,  and  niunerous  other  Items. 

Historically,  what  the  welfare  state  under- 
takes is  to  give  real  eqtiaiity  of  opportunity 
so  far  as  that  is  possible,  to  undermine  mo- 
nopoly, to  equalize  actual  btu-dens.  to  safe- 
guard the  common  wealth  in  natural  and 
human  resources.  It  attempts  to  do  this  by 
regulating  economy,  by  planning  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  by  protect- 
ing men  and  women  In  their  civil  rights,  by 
safeguarding  the  health  and  intelligence  of 
the  people. 

Whatever  this  may  be,  it  Is  not  socialism. 
The  essence  of  socialism  is  the  public  owner- 
ship and  management  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, capital,  land,  and  property,  by  the 
state.  Soviet  Russia  Is.  in  large  measure, 
a  socialist  coimtry;  Britain  and  Scandinavia 
are  as  yet  far  from  true  socialism.  By  con- 
trast the  United  States  retains,  even  after  two 
generations  of  public  regulation,  even  after 
ifl  years  of  the  New  Deal,  an  economy  of 
private  enterprise.  By  contrast  the  American 
program  remains  a  consei^'ative  one.  and — it 
Is  proper  to  add — a  democratic  one.  We  do 
well  to  remember  the  warning  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  sounded  in  1938: 

"Democracy  has  disappeared  in  several 
other  great  nations,  not  because  the  people 
of  those  nations  disliked  democracy  but  be- 
cause they  had  grown  tired  of  unemploy- 
ment and  insecurity.  •  •  •  In  desperation 
they  chase  to  sacrifice  liberty  in  the  hope  of 
getting  something  to  eat.  We  in  America 
know  that  our  democratic  institutions  can 
be  preserved  and  made  to  work.  But  In  order 
to  preserve  them  we  need  •  •  •  to  prove 
that  the  practical  operation  of  democratic 
government  is  equal  to  the  task  of  protect- 
ing the  security  of  the  people." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  ifrw  TORK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.   ROONEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    ander 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  address  which  I 
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delivered  before  the  United  Polish  So- 
cieties of  South  Brooklyn,  Sunday,  May 
15,  1949.  at  Prospect  Hall,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Madam  Chairlady,  Reverend 
Father,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  proud 
to  have  the  privilege  to  Join  with  you  today 
in  this  celebration  to  commemorate  the 
3d  of  May  constitution  of  Poland  of  1791. 
I  am  grateful  to  your  committee  for  their 
cordial  invitation  to  once  again  address  you 
on  this  great  occasion  and  particularly  to 
my  loyal  and  esteemed  friend,  Walter  T. 
Thomas,  the  chairman  of  yoiir  reception 
committee. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America,  Polish  societies  of  sterling  American 
citizens  celebrate  this  historical  event  of  158 
years  ago.  It  was  less  than  two  short  yeai's 
after  the  adoption  of  our  great  American 
Charter  of  Government  that  the  people  of 
Poland  adopted  for  themselves  a  similar 
manifesto  of  freedom.  May  3,  1791,  became 
the  Fourth  of  July  for  the  Polish  nation. 

The  Polish  patriots  of  1791  can.  Indeed,  be 
numbered  among  the  advance  guard  of  those 
who  blazed  a  trail  to  new  liberties.  They 
left  living  memories  stamped  In  the  hearts 
and  hopes  of  the  Polish  people  through  over 
a  century  of  suppression  under  fjien  yokes. 

The  constitution  of  May  3.  1791,  abolished 
the  abuses  from  which  Poland  had  for  cen- 
tiules  been  festering.  Through  the  abolition 
of  the  most  vitiating  political  evils  of  the  old 
regime,  the  formation  of  a  strong  executive, 
and  the  granting  of  increased  freedom  of 
action  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  It 
marked  a  great  advance  upon  all  previous 
attempts  at  reform  In  Poland.  The  peasants 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
where  heretofore  they  had  been  defenseless, 
and  their  serfdom  was  mitigated  preparatory 
to  Its  entire  abolition.  Absolute  religious 
toleration  was  established.  The  constitu- 
tion afforded  the  possibility  of  a  new,  sound, 
and  progressive  national  life.  It  was  a  heroic 
breach  with  the  past  and  an  eager  reach  to- 
ward the  future. 

There  are  mauy  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland  and  one  of  the  earliest  is  a 
mutual  veneration  for  a  figure  bright  In  the 
history  of  both  Polish  and  American  inde- 
pendence. Kosciusko  had  fought  valiantly 
in  the  American  cause  and  In  1784  had  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  eager  to  apply  the 
lessons  he  had  learned  overseas  In  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  own  country.  His  experience 
was  put  to  good  use,  for  the  constitutional 
reforms  which  had  been  expected  to  give 
Poland  a  new  life  soon  broiight  about  her 
complete  undoing.  A  liberal  form  of  govern- 
ment could  not  be  tolerated  among  the  for- 
tresses of  unlimited  autocracies.  In  1792, 
Catherine  of  Russia  declared  war  on  Poland 
and  after  3  months  of  an  unequal  struggle 
gallant  Koscitisko  and  the  Polish  Army  were 
defeated.  The  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May 
did  not  become  Incorporated  Into  the  life  of 
the  Polish  people  but  became  a  legacy  cher- 
ished during  the  long  years  when  the  name 
of  Poland  aid  not  appear  on  any  of  the  maps 
of  the  world. 

As  we  reflect  on  those  old  days  of  the  past 
and  then  think  back  to  the  present,  it  Is 
clear  that  certain  basic  Ideas  have  always 
been  inherent  in  the  evolution  of  democratic 
constitutional  government,  to  the  traditions 
of  which  Ixith  Poland  and  the  United  States 
are  heirs:  The  Idea  that  sovereignty  resides 
In  the  people  snd  political  power  Is  vested  In 
the  electorate,  which  is  considered  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  people;  the  idea  of  universal 
sufTrage  and  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule; 
and  the  idea  of  certain  inalienable  individ- 
ual rights  which  must  be  protected  and  guar- 
anteed. In  the  last  century  and  a  half 
peoples  have  eml>odled  their  faith  in  these 
ideas  tn  written  constitutions,  which  have 
run  into  the  hundreds.  Among  these,  the 
good   constitutions  have   provided   an   ade- 


quate law  for  the  government,  and  saf^ 
guarded  human  rights.  They  have  embodied 
in  precise  and  endiu-ing  langtiage  a  test  for 
official  conduct.  They  have  been.  In  the 
words  of  Macaulay,  "Infinitely  better  than 
the  best  despot."  when  upheld. 

It  was  not  imtil  the  year  1918  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
became  a  livtog  reality.  From  then  until  the 
iron  curtain  was  rtuig  down.  Poland  was 
proudly  in  the  forefront  of  the  ranks  of  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world,  respected 
by  liberty-loving  men  and  nations  every- 
where. 

It  is  truly  md  to  note  that  the  nation 
which  first  came  tuider  the  heel  of  Nazi 
oppression  should  now  find  itself  under  the 
yoke  of  Communist  despotism.  But  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  people  of  Poland  has  been 
a  continued  series  of  sacrifices  and  hardships, 
a  valian  crusade  for  liberty. 

In  the  interim  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  the  liberties  of  the  individual  which 
democratic  constitutional  governments 
sought  to  establish  were  assailed  by  eco- 
nomic forces  and  alien  political  Ideologies. 
Then — and  now— they  were  attacked  at  their 
very  roots,  which  are  a  respect  for  humanity, 
a  profound  conception  of  human  dignity,  of 
a  religious  and  moral  essence. 

It  was  for  these  very  lit>erties  that  Poles 
and  Americans  fought  as  allies  during 
World  War  n.  Every  right  thinking  Ameri- 
can today  share  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  the  Polish  people  over  the  fact  that  the 
communistic  tyrants  of  Soviet  Ruesla 
through  Intimidation,  force,  and  chicanery 
have  brought  about  the  enslavement  of 
Poland.  People  of  our  Nation,  of  all  religious 
faiths  and  creeds  are  saddended  at  heart  by 
Poland's  present  plight,  and  It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  and  prayer  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  valiant  Polish  people  will  no  longer 
be  Isolated  from  us  by  the  iron  curtain. 

As  a  nation  whose  hopes  and  aspirations 
have  always  been  closely  entwined  with  those 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  land 
which  generously  sent  tis  many  heroes  to  aid 
us  in  our  own  struggle  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, the  hearts  and  mlnd.s  of  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation  have  always  felt 
deep  sympathy  and  keen  imderstanding  for 
the  valiant  people  of  Poland.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  that  sympathy  and  under- 
standing shall  survive  the  present  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Poland. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  Polish  consti- 
tution, we  salute  the  people  of  Poland,  not 
its  Red  Fascist  government.  BOnd  you,  the 
peoples  of  Poland  and  America  and  of  the 
world  shall  yet  witness  tbe  day  when  the 
godless  totalitarian  Soviet  Government 
crtmiblea  into  dust,  when  the  iron  curtain 
is  raised  forever,  and  when  the  people  of 
that  God-fearing  country  reestablish  a  free 
and  Independent  Poland. 

When  that  happy  day  arrives,  and  God 
grant  that  It  is  not  far  away,  a  new  and 
free  Poland,  released  of  the  chains  of  com- 
munism which  have  fettered  her  independ- 
ence and  freedom,  vrlll  take  her  place  one* 
again  as  a  bulwark  of  democracy  In  eastern 
Europe. 


Mkktf  an  Does  Somediiiig  for  the 
Vcteruu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Map  16.  1949 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  because  letters  have  come  in. 
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complaining  that  veterans  are  not  being 
given  any  consideration,  from  the  Grand 
Rapids  <Mich. )  Press  of  a  few  days  ago 
the  following  statement  is  reprinted. 

It  shows  not  what  the  Federal  Odvem> 
■i«m  Imm  paid  or  is  paying,  but  what  th« 
Slate  d  Mlrhlgan  has  paid  or  will  pay. 
te  mmUt  Irvteraaa.  who.  we  all  admit,  are 
•aHIIti  te  wmttmu  eaoiklcrauon.  but 
wlw  caanet  cImuyv.  «  «  few  do.  that 
ttigy  have  not  been  glvco  any  consldera- 
tkm. 

The  rtatommt  is  as  follows: 


The  latest  report  from  tb«  sdjutaat  ftii' 
iral'*  nrpmnment  on  Mlcbtgan'i  World  War 
n  bonus  contains  this  Interesting  ststS" 
Bient. 

-  Tbrough  April  30.  544.177  claims  totaling 
•193J81JiO  had  bMO  paid  to  residents  of 
Michigsa.  oat  of  the  pand  total  of  603.450 
far  •aiS.MB.llS." 

Tbis  Indies t«s  that  58.333  nonresident  vet- 
erans have  shared  t32.1(m.l3S  of  the  StaU 
bontM  It  IS  ssttinatcd  that  gMJM  veterans 
•re  elicible  to  reoelve  ttie  bootis.  Approsl- 
BMtely  M  pwsat  ot  the  ellglbles.  therrfrtre. 
bate  bean  paM.  If  prweat  trends  hold  true. 
■■  tiMtUomti  fljMt  MaffHtemts  wUi  be  cut 
to  oa  tbe  boovs  to  Me  tone  of  another 
tl.lTOMO.  That  will  brtoR  total  nonresident 
Its    to     approslnuitely     t34.« 

taapsyers  are  pajrtag  out  this 
to  realdente  of  other  Sutes  be- 
tbe  legislature  stipulated  that  any  vet- 
wbo  bad  lived  In  Michigan  for  0  months 
before  induction  could  qualify  for  the  bonus. 
At  the  tune,  the  legislators  profeased  not  to 
know  how  many  noniesldtnts  might  benefit 
ttcm  this  generous  residence  requirement. 
Tbey  know  now.  And  without  too  much  ef- 
fort they  could  find  out  how  many  of  the 
nonresidents  who  arc  receiving  Michigan- 
paM  bopqaes  are  also  receiving  bonui>«s  from 
their  actual  State  of  legal  residence. 


Dekaseaeat  of  tbe  Food  Supplj 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  FRANK  B.  K££FE 

or  wncoifsn* 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondat.  May  16.  1949 


Mr  KBBFS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  during  the  present  session  of 
Cotigreso  I  have  been  trying  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  tht  Nation  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
very,  very  astounding  fact  In  connecUoa 
with  the  debasement  of  the  food  supplies 
of  this  country.  I  have  a  resolution 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  calling  for  an  investigation. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  In- 
vesUgation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Incorporate  as  part  of  these  remarks  a 
speech  made  on  May  5  by  Or.  Paul  B. 
Dunbar.  Commissioner  of  Pood  and 
Drugs  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  on 
the  question:  "The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministratioo  looks  at  insecticides. " 

Every  Member  of  Congress  ought  to 
read  this  magnificent  statement  of  Dr. 
Dunbar,  and  It  ought  to  point  the  way 
for  action  on  the  part  of  this  Congress 
before  It  is  too  late,  so  that  we  may  have 
a  proper  and  sultablt  investigation  by 


the  Congress 
and  to  the 
Nation. 
The 


>f  this  threat  to  your  health 
health  of  the  people  of  this 


speech  by 


TBS  fOOO  MMO 


Dr.  Dunbar  follows : 
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hazardous 


Drug 

yuur 
me  to  attend 
with  the  sm 
association  is 
guarding  the 
■ecticides.  I 
will  assist  you 
gram. 

To  begin  «*! 
mentals.     ( 1 ) 
tratlon 
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food  crops  to 
able  for  hams|i 
many  foods 
ing 

<3)  By  and 
they  were  not 
value  as 
only  in  degree 
Pood.  Drug. 
the  use  of 
proTlsloas  to 
be  used 

In  drafting 
In  mind  that 
humans  are  e 
stances    from 
nized  that 
these  minute 
may  be 
are  taken  to 
possible  way. 
Islate  about 
that  s  food  is 
tains    any 
stance   wliich 
bealth. 
la  a   natural 
added.    They 
poisonous  or 
a  food  shall 
gardless  of  tb  > 
Ing  that  this 
sary 

producticn 
It  can  be  sho'^n 
substance  is 
not  be  r  voider 
tice.     In  sucl 
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safe  tolerances 
of  law.    They 
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the  extent  to 
Is  required  oi 
the  other 
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stancse. 

That  provision 
responsibility 
ministration, 
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possible  for 
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and  least  technical  way  I 
of  tbe  thinking  of  the  Food 
about  tbe  uw  and 
sprays  In  the  produetlan 
concern,  at  course.  Is  from  the 
otxr  obligation  to  protect  the 
through  tbe  enforcement  of  tbe 
Cosmetic  Act. 
iecretary.  Mr.  Hltchner.  asked 
hu  meeting  he  Impressed  me 
c  >rlty   of   his    belief   that   this 
rommitted  to  a  policy  of  safe- 
distribution   and   tises  of  in- 
lope  that  wt^t  I  have  to  nay 
m  implementing  such  a  pro- 


regard  ess 


insectici  les 
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wa]  s 
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h.  let  me  state  a  few  funda- 
The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
that  the  use  of  insecticides 
to  bring  many  agricultural 
maturity  In  a  condition  suit- 
consumption  and  to  protect 
Insect  depredations  dur- 
opsrstions  and  storsge. 
insecticides  are  poisons.    If 
;x}lsonotis  they  would  be  of  no 
Their  t<:>xictty  varies 
( 3 )  The  terms  of  the  Federal 
Cosmetic  Act  do  not  preclude 
lilsectlcldes   but   they   do  make 
guarantee  that  when  they  must 
safety  shall  be  assured, 
his  law  Congress  obviously  had 
under  modern  conditions  we 
posed  to  traces  of  toxic  sub- 
many    souirces.      They    recog- 
sum  total  of  our  intake  of 
quantities  of  toxic  substances 
unless  appropriate  steps 
safeguard  the  public  in  every 
And  so  when  they  came  to  leg- 
1  be  purity  of  foods  they  held 
adulterated  if  it  bears  or  con- 
poisonous    or    deleterious    sub- 
may    render   it    injurioxos    to 
of  whether  that  sulsstance 
component   of   the  food   or   is 
rent  f\irther  and  said  that  any 
leleterious  substance  added  to 
be  deemed  to   be  unsafe,  re- 
amount  added,  but  recogniz- 
irould  outlaw  the  use  of  neces- 
and   severely   curtail   food 
provided  an  exception  when 
that  the  use  of  a  poisonous 
r  equlred  in  production  or  can- 
by  good  manufactiiring  prac- 
cases  they  directed  the  Ad- 
promulgate  regulations  setting 
which  have  the  force  and  effect 
( njolned  him  when  setting  such 
take    into   accovmt,   not   only 
which  the  use  of  the  poison 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  also 
In  which  consumers  are  ex- 
lame  or  other  poisonous  sub- 


of  the  law  Imposed  a  heavy 

on    the   Food   and    Drug    Ad- 

I  confess  that  we  have   not 

ibligation.    The  law  was  passed 

Intervened  and  made  it  im- 

to  hold  the  necessary  hear- 

tolerances.     We  did  hold  a 

t  up  a  tolerance  for  fluorides 

pears  In  1944.    That  regulation 

by  a  decision  of  the  Ninth 

of    Appeals.      Following    th« 

the  war,  we  t>egan  prepara- 

the  hearings  and  set  up  tol- 

the  law  for  a  variety  of  In- 

were  coming  into  extensive 

were  confronted  with  a  diffi- 


cult situation.  Diulng  the  war  a  large  num- 
t)er  of  new  and  very  potent  Insecticides  had 
been  developed.  Little  was  known  about 
their  toxicity  either  to  the  person  who  ap- 
plied the  sprays  or  to  the  consomsr  who  ste 
the  flnUhed  food  product.  Ito  sswral  eases 
we  didn't  even  have  methods  for  accurate 
estimation  of  tlie  resldtaal  spray  left  on  or 
absorbed  by  the  food  product.  We  didn't 
know  whether  the  residues  remained  Intact. 
whether  they  were  altered  by  weathering  to 
nontoxic  or  more  toxic  residues,  whether  they 
could  be  removed  by  washing,  or  whether 
they  were  absorbed  Into  the  plant  structures 
and  therefore  could  not  t)e  removed.  We 
knew  too  little  about  many  of  these  insecti- 
cides to  held  hsarlngi  and  establish  safe  tol- 
erances. 

When  the  toxlcologlst  talks  about  poisons 
he  Views  the  subject  in  two  ways;  first,  the 
{>o£slbUlty  of  acute  poisoning,  and,  second, 
the  possibility  of  chronic  poisoning.  Acute 
poisoning  is  something  that  doesn't  worry  us 
very  much  today  in  connection  with  spray 
resldtiea  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Such  poi- 
soning occurs  only  through  negligence. 
What  the  toxlcologlst  is  worried  about  Is 
chronic  poisoning  resulting  from  ttie  long- 
time consumption  of  minute  amounts  of  a 
poison  which  may  eventtuUy  build  up  In  the 
system  to  produce  s  serious  physical  disturb' 
ance.  That  is  what  they  call  cumulative 
poisoning.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
arsenic  and  lead  have  cumulative  effecu.  We 
are  Just  beginning  to  acquire  knowledge 
about  the  cumulative  toxicity  of  a  few  of  tbe 
newer  Insecticides. 

To  avoid  overtaxing  your  patience.  I  am 
going  to  talk  from  here  on  aljout  DOT.  It 
will  illustrate  the  general  problem  of  all  In- 
secticides. DDT  is  a  tremendously  useful 
pesticide.  Tou  began  manufacturing  it  In 
enormous  quantities  alxiut  the  middle  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  I  don't  thlnlt  there  is 
any  doubt  but  tiiat  its  use  saved  the  lives  of 
many  thousands  of  our  boys  who  otherwise 
would  have  succumbed  to  typhus  and  malar- 
la.  There  wasn't  any  question,  even  in  those 
war  years,  but  that  DDT  was  poisonous. 
Work  in  the  Public  Health  Service  labora- 
tories and  in  our  own,  done  at  the  request  of 
the  military  authorities,  proved  that;  but  we 
were  able  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  reasonably  calculated  military  risk  to  use 
DDT  as  a  typhus  and  malaria  preventive,  and 
that  the  risk  of  poisoning  was  less  serious 
than  the  risk  of  exposure  to  these  diseases. 
In  reaching  that  conclusion  the  toxlcologists 
Ijelleved  that,  while  exposure  to  DDT  would 
be  fairly  heavy,  it  would  not  be  long-con- 
tinued, and  that  the  rlslcs  of  cumulative  poi- 
soning would  therefore  be  low.  Since  the 
war.  DDT  has  deservedly  retained  its  popu- 
larity as  an  extremely  efflcieut  insecticide. 
But  by  the  same  token  there  Is  an  increa.sing 
danger  of  exposure  of  the  general  public  to 
small  continued  intakes  of  DDT  from  many 
sources  and  for  long  periods  with  the  resul- 
tant hazards  of  cumulative  effect,  particular- 
ly since  the  public  has  come  to  believe  that 
it  13  not  poisonous.  We  don't  kno-v  how  se- 
notjs  this  hazard  is  In  terms  of  human  dam- 
age. We  do  know  this:  that  experimental 
rats  fed  rations  containing  very  small 
amounts  of  DDT,  amounts  of  but  one  part 
per  million  or  thereabouts,  will  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  well  t>efore  the  end  of  a  normal 
rat  lifetime,  store  DDT  in  the  fat  and  with 
five  parts  per  million  will  develop  liver  dam- 
age that  is  minimal  but  characteristic:  that 
female  dogs  exposed  to  cumulative  effects  of 
DDT  secrete  DDT  In  the  milk;  further,  that 
mother  rats  fed  50  parts  per  million,  or  more, 
in  their  diet  produce  smaller  weanling  rata 
and  fewer  survivals  to  a  litter  than  control 
animals.  Now  we  cannot  perform  similar  ex- 
periments on  babies.  We  cannot  exactly 
translate  the  results  of  rat  experiments  Into 
terms  of  human  effects.  Certainly  in  any 
study  of  possible  toxicity,  if  we  know  that 
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one  species  of  animal  is  affected,  there  ia  only 
one  course  to  follow  and  that  Is  to  play  safe 
and  assume  that  the  same  results  would  fol- 
low If  we  could  use  human  animals  as  experi- 
mental subjects. 

While  DDT  Is  an  extremely  useful  insecti- 
cide. I  am  satisfied,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
public  has  been  more  or  leas  educated  to  be- 
Ht90  that  It  Is  completely  barmlees.  That 
tnadootytedly  has  led  to  careless  use  by  con- 
sumers in  the  hotisebold,  and  by  food  pro- 
ducer!. The  other  day  I  received  a  pathetic 
letter  from  a  lady  in  OeorgU  who  stated  that 
•he  bad  a  smaU  bouse  and  garden  In  a  coun- 
try area,  and  that  nearby  farms  were  being 
literally  deluged  with  polsonoos  sprays.  To 
quote  her,  "Our  tiome  is  in  a  smother  o(  poi- 
sons from  surrounding  farms  from  early 
aprlng  until  late  autumn.  Our  continued 
illneas,  particularly  my  own  during  this  time. 
has  occtn'red  after  being  exposed  to  these 
poison  dusts  and  sprays. "  She  goes  on  for 
several  pages  to  recite  the  Ills  which  she  and 
her  family  have  suffered  and  she  sincerely  be- 
lieves, and  perhaps  correctly,  that  these  Ills 
arc  attrlbuUble,  at  least  in  part,  to  these  con- 
ttnoed  eaposurss.  Apparently  her  doctor  be- 
lieves so.  too. 

Now.  gentlemen,  as  I  said  at  tbe  outset, 
fOtWiiPin  sprays  are  a  necessary  and  a  very 
wfaaMe  part  of  our  program  of  producing 
sound  snd  edible  food  supplies,  and  of  com- 
bating harmful  and  destrtictlve  insect  pesu. 
But  the  time  has  come  when  I  am  certain 
this  Industry  which  you  represent 
and  does  recognise  that  discretion 
and  discrimination  must  be  employed  in  the 
use  of  poisons  snd  tljat  the  ever-present  ob- 
jective must  be  the  protection  of  human  be- 
ings from  undue  expoeure. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  we  didn't  have  the 
infomation  we  now  have  about  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  small  doses  of  DDT.  Such 
experiments  require  several  years.  Only  re- 
cently have  the  experiments  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  been 
carried  to  a  point  where  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  say  that  if  dairy  cows  are  fed  silage 
tearing  DDT.  if  dairy  cows  are  sprayed  with 
DDT.  or  even  if  DDT  is  used  in  dairy  barns, 
the  milk  from  those  cattle  will  contain  DDT. 
Prior  to  that  discovery  it  was  our  view  that 
with  proper  precautions  to  protect  the  food 
from  contamination.  DDT  was  a  useful  and 
safe  insecticide  to  use  In  connection  with 
food  production  of  every  type.  However, 
when  inquiry  was  made  of  us.  following  the 
report  of  these  results,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  as  to 
whether  DDT  was  a  safe  substance  for  use  in 
dairy  practice,  there  was  only  one  answer 
to  make.  Milk  is  a  most  important  and  uni- 
versal food.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  many 
babies  from  almost  the  day  of  their  birth. 
It  Is  an  important  food  of  children,  and  Im- 
portant as  an  item  of  the  diet  throughout 
our  lifetime.  Its  purity  must  be  safeguarded 
In  every  possible  way.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  will  not  and  cannot  set  up 
a  tolerance  for  DDT  in  milk.  Ic  is  plain 
common  sense  that  dairy  practice  shall  l>e  so 
conducted  as  to  protect  the  milk  supply. 
Portimately.  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  was  ready  to  suggest  alter- 
native and  far  less  objectionable  substitutes 
for  DDT.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  the  action  of  that  Bureau  In  promptly  ad- 
Justing  its  spray  recommendations  to  fit  the 
new  situation.  There  is  no  ground  for  hys- 
teria about  our  milk  supply.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry will  certainly  abandon  its  practice  of 
using  DDT  in  favor  of  some  less  objection- 
able substance.  After  all.  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  the  fly  population  Is  no  problem 
during  the  winter  months,  and  in  summer 
the  cattle  are  in  pasture,  xuiexposed  to  DDT. 
The  Impression  that  a  vast  number  of  our 
population  are  consuming  harmful  quanti- 
ties of  DDT  in  milk  is  unfounded.  Our  spot 
checks  of  market  milk  throughout  the  United 
States  justify  that  statement. 


But  the  risk  exists;  and  therefore  I  can  do 
nothing  but  to  advise  you  to  l>ack  up  your 
executive  secretary.  Mr.  Hltchner,  in  his 
efforts  to  suoMiags  tbe  dlscrlmlnstlng  use 
of  niMHtrtdas. 

A  paper  entitled  "Pharmacological  Consid- 
erations ot  Insecticides "  was  dellTered  by  Dr. 
Arnold  J.  Tubman,  Chief  of  our  Dlvtaion  of 
Pbarmacology.  at  tlie  flan  Francisco  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  AprU. 
He  dlsniseed  tbs  results,  not  only  at  bis 
own  inveetlgatloiis.  but  slso  otliM'  sdenttfle 
studies,  and  then  listed  tboae  tnsseticUlee  on 
wiucb  sutBcif  nt  aclentiflc  erldsacs  has  now 
been  accumulated  to  warrant  us  In  bsUevlag 
that  besrlngs  can  bs  held  under  Che  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  snd  Cosmetic  Act  snd  safe  toler- 
ances set  up.  His  sufKestions  are  not  toler- 
ances. Tclersnoes  eaa  only  be  aet  up  in  legal 
form  after  hearings.  Tbey  are  bis  ideas  as 
to  the  location  of  tbe  danger  thresiiold.  I 
am  not  going  to  read  them  ail,  but  I  do  want 
to  mention  his  views  about  DDT.  He  says 
that  in  his  judgment  the  danger  point  should 
be  under  one  part  per  million  if  a  large  part 
of  tbe  food  consumed  ia  contaminated,  but 
that  five  parts  per  mUlion  approaches  that 
pomt  If  DDT  is  found  only  in  single  Items. 
By  that  he  means  thst  If  it  can  be  shown,  for 
example,  that  the  sprsy  scbedulee  can  be  so 
controlled  by  the  entomologist  snd  by  you 
msnufscturen  that  the  harvested  crop  of 
most  fruits  snd  vegetables  will  contain  no 
DDT,  but  that,  perhaps,  apples  and  pears 
may  contain  some  unavoidable  realdties.  then 
It  may  be  permissible  to  set  up  a  legal  limit 
of  five  parts  per  million  for  apples  and  pears. 
On  tbe  other  band,  if  it  turns  out  that  a  greet 
many  other  foods,  in  order  to  l>e  brought  to 
maturity  without  being  destroyed  or  badly 
damaged  by  insect  infestation,  must  contain 
some  DDT.  then  a  widCT  range  of  products 
must  t>e  provided  with  tolerances.  In  that 
case,  since  the  consumer  intake  would  come 
from  so  many  sources,  a  tolerance  as  low  as 
one  part  per  million  may  be  required.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  never 
t>e  able  to.  nor  should  It,  set  up  a  DDT  tol- 
erance for  every  variety  of  food  product. 
Certainly  milk  is  one  product  where  we  will 
not  do  so.  In  general,  baby  foods  of  every 
type  are  In  this  category.  Other  foods  which 
are  less  continually  and  leas  universally  used 
may  properly  be  permitted  to  be  sold  under 
a  tolerance  which  quite  possibly  may  not  be 
as  large  as  Ave  parts  per  million  but  should 
be  sufficiently  liberal  to  i}ermit  effective  but 
discriminating  spraying. 

I  am  quite  confident  that,  with  the  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  Insecticide  manu- 
facturers so  to  control  their  laliels  and  dis- 
tribution as  to  protect  the  consumer,  and 
with  the  able  guidance  of  the  entomologists 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
varlotis  State  organizations,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  work  out  a  program  that  will  not  only 
protect  the  food  supply  but  also  will  guaran- 
tee consumer  protection.  Such  a  program 
should  call  for  avoidance  of  the  tise  of  in- 
secticides In  food  production  unless  a  real 
need  for  such  use  exists.  It  should  obvioiisly 
envisage  the  abandonment  for  food  produc- 
tion of  any  type  of  Insecticide  which  is  too 
poisonous  for  safe  use  on  foods. 

Bfay  I  close  with  the  suggestion  that  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  upon  each  of  you  to 
bend  every  effort  toward  the  synthesis,  and 
economical  manufacture,  of  pesticides  which 
show  promise  of  combining  low  human  tox- 
icity with  high  insectlcidal  value.  A  corol- 
lary obligation,  it  seems  to  me.  is  research  In 
yotir  own  organisation  on  methods  of  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  new  pesticides  that  will  afford 
an  accurate  index  of  residues,  not  only  on, 
but  in  our  foods,  in  all  those  cases  where 
presence  of  that  particular  pesticide  is  neces- 
sary. Such  methods  will  also  be  invaluable 
to  the  industry  and  Government  pliarma- 
cologlsts  In  estimating  the  effects  of  the  pes- 
ticide on  human  Iielngs.  There  are  hearten- 
ing indications  that  certain  of  you  are  fully 


conscious  of  both  these  obligations  and  are 
conducting  research  which,  while  in  tbe  short 
▼lew  may  not  seem  to  be  productive  in  proflta. 
will.  In  my  estimation,  pay  tangible  dividends 
In  tbe  long  run.  I  heartily  congratulate 
ttioee  eonceme  and.  to  the  oOmts  say. 
thou  snd  do  llfcewlss." 


SecnUrj  •!  dM  Nary  JoIm  L  SdBrMi 


BEMARKB 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

»  TMB  HOU8B  OF  BZPHBSKlfTA'nVM 

Monday,  May  It.  1949 

Mr.  PEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  .soon  retlra 
from  public  life,  having  rendered  years 
of  dlstlngtUstied  senrlcc  to  our  cotintry. 
This  dynamic  personality  so  inspired 
those  with  whom  he  came  In  contact 
that  they.  too.  became  Imbued  with  hi« 
patriotic  fervor.  Possessed  of  leader- 
ship, brilliance  of  mind,  and  boundkMt 
driving  force,  hla  accomplishments  were 
quickly  perceivable.  His  otttataadinc 
executive  ability,  demonstrated  In  every 
office  to  which  he  was  appomted.  was 
readily  recognized  and  he  soon  was  cho- 
sen to  head  the  greatest  Navy  in  the 
world  in  its  gravest  conflict. 

John  Lawrence  Sullivan  of  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  flrst  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
serve  under  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1947,  was  appointed  to  that  office  by 
President  Harry  8.  Truman  on  August 
21,  1947,  and  was  sworn  Into  office  in 
the  Pentagon  by  Chief  Justice  Pred  M. 
Vinson  on  September  18,  1947. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  succeeded 
the  Honorable  James  Porrestal,  who  be- 
came the  Nation's  first  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Previously,  Mr.  Sullivan  had 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Air  from  July  1, 1945,  to  June  17. 1946. 
and  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from 
June  17,  194fl  to  September  18,  1947. 
In  both  latter  offices  he  succeeded  the 
Honorable  Artemus  L.  Gates. 

AOVOCATX  or  NAVAI.  PSXPASSDNESS 

During  his  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary, 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  the  protagonist 
of  strong  and  efficient  submarine  and 
carrier  forces  for  the  Navy,  of  utmost  co- 
operation between  the  Navy  and  its  in- 
dustrial suppliers,  revision  of  naval  jus- 
tice procedures  and  the  building  up  of 
expanded  Naval  Reserve  components, 
technically  trained  and  Including  a 
Naval  Research  Reserve,  which  can  be 
mobilized  for  instant  service  in  case  of 
emergency.  He  has  been  a  persistent 
advocate  of  naval  preparedness  as  an 
important  factor  in  national  security  and 
as  a  prerequisite  to  international  sta- 
bility and  peace. 

His  induction  into  office  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Air  took  place  under  dia- 
matic  wartime  circumstances  aboard  a 
fighting  aircraft  carrier  off  the  Japanese 
mainland  on  July  2.  1945  (July  1,  1S45. 
Washington  date).  The  incident  was 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  avidity 
for  first-hand  information  about  the 
problems  under  his  Jurisdiction. 
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A  lawyer  by  profession  and  m  reteran 
of  World  War  1  In  which  he  served  the 
Navy  as  a  blue  jacket.  Mr  Sullivan 
brought  to  the  Navy  Department  a  back- 
f  round  of  legal  activity  in  his  native  New 
Hamp&hlre.  5  years'  mrhem  m  Awlrtint 
Secretary  of  the  TrMtfury.  and  dose 
ftMOciation  with  veterans',  ctvlc,  and  wel- 
fare organlxauoos. 

TOWaS»   COMBAT    AKCAS 

Mr.  Sullivan's  trip  to  the  Pacific  com- 
bat aresLS  In  mid- 1945.  which  was  high 
lighted  by  his  taking  the  oath  of  ofBce 
•board  the  carrier  U.  8.  S.  Shangn-La. 
flagship  of  the  late  Vice  Adm.  John  S. 
MfO<",  United  States  Navy,  com- 
1»»1ilHffr  of  the  Second  Carrier  Task 
Force,  began  on  June  21.  1945.  and  was 
completed  on  July  15,  1945.  He  traveled 
more  than  20.000  miles  by  air  and  about 
5.000  miles  by  ship,  conferring  along  the 
route  with  top  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
k^den  and  with  fliers  and  fighters  from 
the  ranks.  The  Information  and  im- 
pressions gleaned  during  this  trip  and 
subsequent  trips  at>oard  surface  and 
undersea  craft  have  served  Mr.  Sullivan 
often  in  the  determination  of  varied 
naval  problems. 

The  swearing  In  at  sea  was  an  unusual 
ceremony,  with  the  deck  of  the  carrier 
as  the  setting.  Officers  and  men  wore 
hdmeU.  ready  tor  action.  The  oath  of 
clBce  was  administered  by  Admiral  Au- 
brey W.  Pitch.  United  States  Navy  ( re- 
tired >.  who  was  then  Eteputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Air.  Aloft,  patrol 
planes  dotted  the  sky.  and  standing  by 
were  other  warships  of  the  task  force. 
After  he  had  taken  the  oath.  Mr.  SuUi- 
van  told  the  assembly  on  the  carrier's 
deck: 

We  are  engaged  in  eo  applying  our  vast 
M«-&ir  power  that  this  war  may  be  won 
qixickly  and  with  as  little  sacrlflce  as  poe- 
•Ible.  And  with  this  war  won.  we  hope  that 
■—  »\T  power  wtU  be  preserved 
ready  to  prevent  new  wars. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  bom  in  Manchester. 
N.  H..  June  18.  ia88,  son  of  Patrick  Henry 
Sullivan  and  EII«n  J.  Harrington  Siilli- 
Tan.  His  father  was  personal  counsel 
to  the  late  fltcretary  of  the  Navy  Frank 
Knox,  a  newspaper  owner  in  that  city, 
and  subsequently  Mr.  Sullivan  became 
iBttmate  friend  of  the  late  Secretary 
and  served  as  counsel  for  Mr. 
Knox's  Manchester  papers. 

■KBVSO  AS  BLTTK  JACKXT 

During  the  First  World  War  Mr.  Sul- 
livan entered  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  Force  as  an  apprentice  seaman. 
being  enrolled  at  New  Haven.  Conn.  He 
reported  for  active  duty  with  the  naval 
IHitt  at  Tale  University  at  New  Haven. 
On  December  22.  1819.  he  was  released 
from  active  duty  and  on  September  30. 
19S1.  was  discharged  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  force  In  the  First 
Naval  District.  Boston.  Mass. 

Mr.  Sullivan  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  at  Dartmouth  College  In  1921 
and  his  bacheFor  of  laws  degree  from 
RftTvard  Law  School  m  1924.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  in  1933 
and  entered  the  practice  of  law  with  his 
fftlbir  in  1924.  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
•f  MBlvan  k  White,  of  Manchester.  N.  H. 
From  1929  until  1933  he  was  county 
MUcttor  for  HUlsborough  County.  N  H.. 
a  POM  formerly  held  by  his  father.    In 


1930  he  becj  me  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Sullivan  k  E  ulllvan.  of  Afanchester,  and 
In  1931  he  b<  came  sole  owner.  He  is  now 
senior  partn  er  in  the  firm  of  Sullivan  li 
Wynot.  of  \t  anchester. 

Mr.  Siillivin  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  Comir  Issioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
in  Septembe '  1939.  and  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  January  17. 
1940.  At  tie  Treasury  Department  he 
was  in  chan  e  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  L<  gislative  Bureau  and  Pro- 
curement Di rision.  He  left  the  Treasury 
post  in  Novjmber  1944. 

KKCl  XVTD  MZSAL  FOB  UXXTT 
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Article  by  tlie  Late  Hooorable  Sol  Bloom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON,  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  TOBx 

Ilf  THE  HdUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wecnesday,  May  11, 1949 

Mr.  CEL^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  grant<  d  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  the  late  Congressman  Sol  Bloom 


which  will  appear  in  the  June  1949  Issue 
of  Coronet  magazine: 

MKSSACI    mOM     MT     MOTHM 

(By  the  late  Congressman  Sol  Bloom) 

There  la  an  ancient  saying  full  of  comfort 
and  hope — "One  with  God  is  a  majority." 

This  truth  was  stamped  upon  my  mind  by 
my  mother  who,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
hardship,  was  always  sustained  by  faith  in 
God.  I  can  remember,  as  If  it  were  yester- 
day, the  music  of  her  voice  as  she  strove  to 
teach  me. 

"God  la  goodness,  and  truth,  and  right," 
•he  said.  "You  will  be  a  man  some  day.  and 
you  will  be  asked  to  do  wrong.  The  wrong 
will  be  painted  in  bright  colors.  You  will 
be  In  duubt,  not  Itnowlng  what  Is  right  and 
what  la  wrong. 

"At  that  time,  while  you  are  in  doubt, 
listen  to  the  small  voice  in  your  heart.  Btit 
God  does  not  thunder  to  you.  You  will  not 
see  the  truth  flashed  across  the  sky.  God 
will  whisper  to  your  heart,  "This  Is  right: 
that  Is  wrong.' 

"This  whisper  will  be  very  faint,  and  your 
temptation  will  be  very  strong.  If  you  do 
wrong,  you  will  have  company  and  support. 
If  you  do  right,  you  will  seem  to  be  alone 
and  deserted.  You  may  even  think  you  are 
losing  your  friends. 

"But  no,  my  son,  you  will  not  be  alone. 
God  will  be  with  you.  He  Is  your  friend. 
He  Is  the  creator  of  truth  Itself.  And  with 
God  standing  with  you  In  the  right,  you  can 
win  against  all  the  world.  Do  not  fear  the 
struggle,  my  son — you  are  sure  to  win,  for 
God  and  you  together  are  stronger  than 
those  who  would  do  wrong,  even  if  they 
number  in  the  mllUona. 

"In  all  things,  ask  your  heart.  'Which  side 
does  God  choose?  What  does  God  wish  me 
to  do?'  " 

My  dear  mother  I  How  often,  through  the 
years,  have  I  heard  that  soft  voice  telling 
me:  "Listen  to  the  whisper  from  God." 


Yoath  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  is 
a  story  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday.  May  8.  1949,  describing  the  work 
of  the  Manhattanville  Neighborhood 
Center  which  is  located  at  514  West  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Street  in  New 
York.  This  center  is  doing  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  of  helping  youth  to  avoid  delin- 
quency and  of  dealing  with  juvenile  de- 
hnquency  where  it  is  found.  It  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  the  national  youth  as- 
sistance bill,  H.  R.  1760.  which  I  have  in- 
troduced seeking  $50,000,000  for  aid  to 
States  and  cities  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem directly  or  through  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Manhattanville  Neighbor- 
hood Center.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick.  pastor  emeritus  of  Riverside  Church 
Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Manhattan- 
ville N'^ighborhood  Center,  and  Prof. 
Albert  C.  Jacobs,  provost  of  Columbia 
University  Is  its  vice  chairman: 

NEW  STSTCM  COPBS  WTTH  STRUT  GA.NOS — ^MAN- 
HATTANVnXI  AGSNCV'S  rOU«  FIEU)  AGENTS 
VSS    rHIXNDLT    APPROACH     AS    BASIS 

(By  Doiiglaa  Dales) 
When  teen-ageri  Tvrecked  the  dining  room 
of  the  Manhattanvilie  Neighborhood  Center 
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at  614  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-alzth 
Street,  dlrecton  of  the  Institution  decided 
K  was  time  to  revise  their  technique  In  deal- 
ing with  street  gang*. 

Aa  a  result  they  began  an  experiment  that 
has  provided  a  maaa  of  original  material  on 
how  and  why  gangs  are  organised  and  why 
they  act  the  way  they  do.  It  la  expected  to 
fumiah  valuable  guidance  to  social  workers 
trying  to  cope  with  the  anti-social  behavior 
of  thcM  groups. 

The  decision  made  waa  to  aend  f  otir  trained 
social  workers  into  the  street*  of  the  area — 
one  of  the  most  underprivileged  in  New 
York — to  work  intimately  with  youthful 
gangs.  They  were  to  establish  contact  where 
they  could — in  bars,  poolrooms,  candy  stores, 
and  all-night  restaurant  hangoirts,  and  on 
street  comcra.  They  were  to  become  gang 
aMociates,  not  "spies"  or  "policemen." 

Jules  Schrager,  who  has  been  executive 
secretary  since  ttke  agency  was  developed 
S  years  ago  from  a  wartime  child  care  center, 
regards  the  "street  club  project"  aa  the  most 
advrnced  innovation  in  group  work  in  recent 
yean. 

"Most  organizations  use  the  'surgical  ap- 
proach' in  dealing  with  bad  cases  of  anti- 
•oclal  behavior  within  their  btiUdings."  he 
•aid  yesterday  in  diacusalng  the  experiment. 

"What  usually  happens  Is  this,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Members  of  a  gang  are  induced  to 
come  to  the  agency's  building.  They're 
rough  and  hostile,  but  they  sign  up  and  are 
assigned  to  a  leader.  Their  behavior  Is  good 
for  3  days,  but  on  the  fourth  someone  decides 
to  heave  a  chair  through  a  window. 

"The  result  la  that  the  agency,  to  protect 
Its  property.  eJecU  the  antiaoclal  youth. 
That's  the  surgical  approach.  You  weed  the 
bad  one  out  and  let  the  good  ones  stay. 
Those  ejected  don't  mind  too  much  for  after 
all  there  are  more  glass,  street  lamps,  and 
other  things  to  be  broken  outside  than  In 
the  center." 

The  Manhattanville  Center  directors,  faced 
with  the  need  of  preserving  Ita  property  but 
at  the  same  time  determined  to  do  sometliing 
for  the  youtha  who  needed  help  most,  de- 
cided to  try  to  work  with  street  gangs  out- 
side the  fotir  walla  of  the  center. 

Manhattanville,  sometimes  called  the 
valley,  lies  astride  the  flow  of  the  migrant 
Puerto  Rlcan  and  Negro  populations  aa  they 
spread  out  from  Harlem  and  the  south, 
searching  for  space  In  an  already  overcrowded 
neighborhood.  It  is  a  36-block  area  between 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Streets,  from  Con- 
vent Avenue  to  the  Hudson.  Sixty  thousand 
persons,  one-third  Negro,  one-third  Puerto 
Rlcan,  and  the  rest  representing  a  score  of 
national  backgrotinds,  live  there. 

Towering  above  the  tenements  of  Bfanhat- 
tanvllle  Immediately  to  the  sotrth  Is  Momlng- 
slde  Heights,  where  some  of  the  world's  gi*at 
culttiral  institutions  are  located.  The  con- 
trast between  the  neighborhoods  has  pricked 
the  conscience  of  the  hill,  with  the  result 
that  the  Institutions  there,  including  Colum- 
bia University,  the  Jewish  «nd  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  and  eight  other  Institu- 
tions have  Joined  in  sponsoring  the  Manhat- 
tanville Neighborhood  Center  In  a  broad 
effort  to  redeem  the  valley. 

The  street-club  project,  aa  the  work  with 
street  gangs  Is  referred  to,  la  one  of  the  phases 
of  the  redemption  process. 

A  set  of  broad  guides  for  actlm  was 
adopted  before  the  four  workers  were  placed 
in  the  field.  They  were  to  Introduce  them- 
selves to  the  street  groups  as  naturally  as 
possible  and  associate  informally  with  them 
on  a  nonprlvUeged  basis.  When  a  close  re- 
lattanahip  had  been  established  and  the 
groupa  were  ready  to  cume  into  the  center, 
the  field  worker  was  to  maintain  his  primary 
relationship  with  the  group  by  coming  to  Uie 
center  and  engaging  in  activities  as  a  group 


member.  While  the  worker's  role  as  an 
agency  employee  was  not  to  be  concealed, 
neither  was  it  to  Intrude  In  the  relationship. 

When  the  gangs,  now  clubs,  come  Into  the 
center  and  destroy  property  they  are  kicked 
out  as  before.    And  this  happens  frequently. 

"But  there  Is  this  difference."  Mr.  Schrager 
points  out.  When  the  boys  are  sent  away 
now,  the  agency  worker  goes.  too.  and  con- 
tact Is  maintained  between  the  agency  and 
the  club. 

In  this  fashion,  working  in  the  field  15 
hours  a  week,  the  4  field  workers  have  de- 
veloped a  close  relationship  with  about  lAO 
youtha.  From  their  dally  reports  data  have 
bMn  compiled  on  the  composition  and  oper- 
ation of  street  gangs,  the  codes  and  psychol- 
ogy that  motivate  actions. 

The  street-club  project,  only  one  of  many 
activities  conducted  by  the  center,  costs  taoo 
a  month  and  has  been  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
organisation's  budget,  which  has  grown  in  4 
years  from  $30,000  to  998,000.  There  has  been 
some  recent  talk  that  the  project  may  be 
aided  by  the  city  youth  board. 

The  center  is  being  used  by  760  persons, 
about  the  maximum  the  present  staff  can 
work  with  effectively.  It  Is  housed  In  the 
fanner  Speyer  School,  a  five-story  structure, 
that  was  turned  over  to  the  center  by  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  College,  renovated  at  a  cost  of 
•170,000  and  opened  early  last  year. 

The  directors,  of  whom  Dr.  H.irry  Bmerson 
Posdlck,  pastor  emeritus  of  Riverside  Church, 
Is  chairman,  have  charted  a  new  plan  to 
begin  July  1.  On  that  date  Clyde  E.  Miuray, 
now  beadwcn-ker  at  Union  Settlement,  will  be 
added  to  the  staff  of  Provost  Alliert  C.  Jacobs, 
of  Columbia  University,  who  is  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Manhattanville  Center.  Mr. 
Murray  will  serve  as  administrator  of  the 
center  and  will  coordinate  aid  available  from 
"the  Hill." 


Additionai  Clerk  Hire  for  Members  of 
Coofrcss 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVlffl 

Monday.  May  16,  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  when  there  were 
less  than  a  hundred  Members  on  the 
floor,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  standing  over 
here  at  my  right  and  down  by  ttiat  desk, 
offered  a  resolution  granting  Congress- 
men $3,000  additional  clerk  hire.  I  In- 
tended to  object  but  did  not  get  the 
opportunity. 

Extravagant  and  wasteful  spending  In 
the  executive  departments  increased  so 
rapidly  In  recent  years  that  it  became 
evident  that,  if  continued,  the  tax  bur- 
den would  become  unbearable.  So  Con- 
gress appropriated  approximately  $2,- 
000,000  and  created  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  to  point  out  to 
the  Congress  In  what  manner  the  tax- 
payer's dollar  could  be  saved  and  made 
to  give  better  service. 

That  Commission  made  a  report  which 
Indicated  that  billions  coiild  be  saved  if 
the  Congress  would  enact  certain  legis- 
lation. Congressional  committees,  one  of 
which  Is  the  House  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departmoits. 


are  now  endeavoring  to  rep<»t  out  legis- 
lation which  will  give  the  taxpayer  more 
for  his  dollar.    That  la  all  to  the  good. 

But  on  Thursday  la.st  in  the  House  an 
Incident  occurred  which  indicates  that 
the  pre.sent  administration,  including  the 
legislative  branch,  does  not  intend  to 
economize.     • 

House  leaders  each  week  outline  the 
legislative  program  for  the  next  week, 
but  the  outline  which  last  week  came  to 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  House — 
and  It  Is  prepared  by  the  Republican 
whip  on  infoi-mation  furnished  by  the 
Democratic  leadership— did  not  contain 
any  Information  which  would  Indicate 
that  the  clerk  hire  of  Congressmen  was 
to  be  increased. 

On  Thursday.  May  13,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration, going  down  into  the  well  of 
the  House  and  standing  close  to  the  rail 
by  the  stenographer's  desk,  after  calling 
up  four  routine  privileged  re.«:olutions  and 
two  resolutions  which  called  for  but  $500 
and  asking  for  Immediate  consideration, 
called  up  a  bill  providing  for  the  payment 
of  certain  telephone  and  telegraph  items 
incurred  by  Congressmen,  and  making 
available  to  each  Congressman,  for  ad- 
ditional clerk  hire,  the  sum  of  $3  000. 

That  bill  was  not  on  any  calendar  of 
the  House  and  the  Members  had  no  rea- 
son to  anticipate  Its  consideration. 
There  were  less  than  100  Members  on 
the  floor  at  the  time. 

I  had  learned  through  the  press  that 
such  a  measure  was  contemplated  and, 
when  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
walked  down  to  the  well,  I  moved  to  the 
front  so  as  to  be  on  the  watch  for  that 
particular  bill.  Although  I  listened  care- 
fully, I  was  imable  to  hear  enough  of 
what  either  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  said  to 
learn  that  the  measure  I  was  watching 
for  was  up  for  consideration. 

In  the  confusion,  the  bill  making  avail- 
able to  each  Congressman  an  additional 
$3,000  for  clerk  hire  passed  the  House 
without  objection,  without  a  voice  or  roll- 
call  vote.  It  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  over  a  million  dollars.  In 
my  opinion,  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  knew  nothing  of  the  passage 
of  this  biU. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  have  the  Hou5e 
rescind  the  action  taken  and  am  offering 
a  resolution  for  that  piurpose. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  there  must  be  a 
lessemng  in  Federal  expenditures,  there 
is.  In  my  humble  opinion,  no  excuse  for 
the  Members  of  Congress  not  setting  the 
example. 

President  Truman  may  think,  al- 
though I  doubt  it,  that  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress was  the  second  worst  in  history,  but 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  seems  deter- 
mined to  make  a  record  as  a  wasteful, 
spending,  extravagant,  ineffective  legis- 
lative body.  The  House  should  rescind 
today  the  action  taken  last  Thursday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  rescinding  that  ac- 
tion of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  that  pur- 
pose: the  gentleman  has  not  spoken  to 
the  Chair  about  his  desires. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEBIENTE 

or    Nrw    Tr>KX 

Of  THI  BOUSB  OF  RXPBCSnrrATIVSS 

MoHdaw.  Mat  16.  1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Racon.  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Same  Dean  Acheson. " 
which  appeared  in  the  Tablet  Saturday. 
14.  1^49: 


In  PtTf*****  oC  IMS  tta«  then  Under  Secre- 
tary of  StMtm  Deaa  hi  Iwa nii  received  two  mili- 
tant antl-Christlan  Spaniards  who  were 
active  tn  perpetrating  tb*  foul  persecution  ol 
religKn  before  and  during  the  cItU  war  In 
flpain.  Ae  a  matter  of  fact  one  was  a  brlg- 
and  of  the  firat  order  and  bad  laciped  from 
•HalB  just  before  the  police  could  lay  hands 
OB  him.  This  reception  by  lir.  Acheson.  as 
well  as  his  sitting  down  to  discuss  Spain's 
future  with  other  enemies  of  the  country, 
prompted  the  Tablet  on  December  29.  11H5. 
to  aay  the  following  In  an  editorial : 

"All  we  can  aay  ts  that  Acheson  does  not 
upieasnt  the  American  people.  His  spolUng 
for  addlUocal  trouble  In  S{»ln  may  be  a  sop 
to  the  Communist  and  the  other  antl-Chrls- 
tlan  forces,  but  Americans,  whether  they  sup- 
port Franco  or  not.  are  tmited  In  saying  Ifs 
•ka«i  «!■*  our  Department  of  Stat*  minded 
tto  own  hiiilnses  and  if  It  Is  looking  for  action 
•hroad  tt  should  rtop  the  appea.-^ment  of 
Bed  Fascist  regimes  and  uphold  the  agree- 
menU  pledged  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
"ftnir  freedoms"  for  the  nations  upon 
)  eauae  we  have  sacrificed  thousands  and 
th  nisanrti  of  American  Uves  and  billions  ol 
Amaiiean  dollars. 

"Spain  has  not  fought  the  United  Statm. 
as  former  Ambaaaador  Carlton  Hayes  has 
said:  she  was  benavolantly  neutral  In  tht 
recent  war  and  baCrianded  the  United  States 
Neither  la  Spain  any  threat  to  the  United 
SiaOM  IB  tea  fMura.  Let  Dean  Achaaoa.  the 
conlMont  of  Spanlah  antl -Christians,  take 
care  that  In  doing  his  bit  for  revolution  In 
IfyHa  La  doaa  not  bite  off  more  than  he  can 
tbmw.  The  AaMrlcan  people  are  fed  up  with 
iwugiessln  acu  of  betrayal  to  their  basic 
ChrtaUan  teaching  and  morality." 

Kow.  that  Mr  Acheson  la  SMNinry  of 
State  hU  seeming  prejudtca  has  no*  changed. 
nor  has  his  wUllngnaas  to  listen  to  certain 
aoabara  of  the  Unltad  States  delegation  to 
tlM  Umtad  Itetlons — a  delegation  from  which, 
as  an  item  on  page  II  shows.  Catholics  are 
barred.  On  Wednesday  of  this  week  he 
It  to  Josttfy  the  attitude  of  the  United 
tn  not  working  to  renew  proper  dlplo- 
relatlons  with  Spain — relatlona  which 
broltan  tn  ordor  to  appease  the  Soviet 
Onkm  whan  tt  araa  the  faahloo  tu  kuw-iow  to 
Uie  Sad  dtotatanhlp.  It  vUl  bo  recalled  that 
only  a  few  dafa  ptafvlotialy  a  majority  of  vot- 
ing nafXyn*  tn  the  Folltical  Committee  of  the 
OanOral  Aasembty  had  voted  to  withdraw  the 
Sovlat-dletatad  raaotutloo  on  Spain  and  leave 

up  to  ttaa  tmttwttmtl  wmmibar  natioBs. 

Achaeon't  statemoBf  was  an  excellent 

tiation   of    double-talk   and   a    fitung 

ktlon  of  arrant  hypocrisy.     Spain. 

did  BJ(  onloy  tbo  "fundamental  Ub- 

tlBl  to  memborahlp  tu  "the  fsm- 

ay  of  woitoiB  toropo."    If  there  wm  any  con- 

tn  each  a  position — and 

to  be  none — than  wo  would  at 

Bdors    from     every 

I  curtain — avery  Com- 

t-h»ld   nation   wherein   not  only   are 
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liberties  denied  but  hatred  of 

States  and  lu  people  are  taught. 

af  Mr.  Acheson's  statement  lol- 

pro-Conununist.  antl-Chrls- 

i^pdnst  Spain.    Hitler  and   Mus- 

Jails,  etc..  were  all  dragged  in 

Mr.  Churchill  nor  the  late  Pres- 

waa     quoted.     Says     Mr. 

his  memoirs:   "General  Franco 

feared  Hitler.     *     •     •     Grati- 

and  Mussolini  for  their  help 

his      head.     •     •     •     His 

g  (vemment  waa  content  with  the 

Spain.     Nothing  was  easier  than 

to  mount  or  allow  to  be 

dozen   heavy   guns  in  the  hill; 

Gibraltar  and  the  narrow   paa- 

Mediterranean.     Spain  held  the 

British  enterprise   in   the  Medi- 

never  in  the  darkest  hour  did 

lock  against  us."     And  on  No- 

__,  the  then  President  Roosevelt 

1  allowing    letter    to    the    Spanish 
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OaNaaAL  Franco:  It  is  because 

tmd  mine  are  friends  in  the  best 

!  world  and  because  you  and  I 

desirous   of   the   continuation 

fri^dship  for  our  mutual  good  that 

simply  to  tell  you  of  the  com- 

that  have  forced  me  to  send 

American  military  force  to  the 
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to  Franco's  "wide  military  ex- 
At.  Roosevelt  outlined  the  scope 
r  templated  action  and  concluded 
pi  otnlse : 

ou  will  accept  my  full  assurance 

moves  are  in  no  shape,  manner. 

against  the  Government  or 

n  or  Spanish  Morocco  or  Span- 

-metropolitan     or     overseas. 

has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 

I  am.  my  dear  General,  your 

Franklin  Roosevelt." 

ts,   of    course.   Members   of   the 

tic   as   well    as   Republican, 

as  well   as  Catholics — earlier  in 

off  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  which 

ivering  our  attitude  toward  Spain. 

started  a  move  to  fully  recog- 

Ightly  assist.  Spain  as  we  have  a 

nations  and  to  restore  the  words 

consistency"  in  our  dealings  with 

vhich  is  the  one  nation  that  has 

rooted  out  communism,  which 

in  Europe  and  which  neither 

to    us    nor    begs    anything 


yt  Ung 


o  le 


considers   the    way    the    State 
has     treated     Spain — and     its 
everyone  notes  the  rushed  recog- 
no  pledges  of  any  kind,  given 
which  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
recognition  announced  It  would 
Soviet-inspired  ban  on  Spain- 
why  the  President  of  the  United 
the   Congress  do   not   clear  out 
}tate   Department   the  pro-Soviet 
by  their  contradictory  and  anti- 
attitude    make    of    diplomacy    a 


Iirael- 
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TH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 


Mr.  SME 

er.  I  join  with  the  distinguished  gentle 


man  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Coli]  In  de- 
nouncinB  the  conduct  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  giving  fellow.ships 
to  two  known  Communists.  Prom 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C  comes  the  brazen  ad- 
mission by  Hans  Frelstadt  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  view  of  that  admission,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  for  the  resignation  of  all  members 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
for  an  extensive  investigation  by  the 
proper  committee  of  this  House. 

Chairman  David  Lilienthal  cannot  hide 
behind  the  National  Research  Council  In 
this  matter,  nor  can  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  record  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  these  men  had  knowl- 
edge that  Preistadt  and  one  other  were 
subversive  Individuals,  yet  they  were 
awarded  valuable  scholarships  in  a  most 
important  field  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  on  notice; 
It  should  act  at  once  by  demanding  the 
resignations  of  those  responsible  for  this 
attack  on  our  national  security.  We 
want  action  now.  I  sometimes  wonder  If 
we  really  want  to  contain  communism. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  Friday, 
May  13,  1949] 

Two    Communist    Students    Got    A£C    Aid, 

HiCKENLOOPKB   SATS 

(By  Mary  Spargo) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  ac- 
cused In  Congress  yesterday  o'  giving  fellow- 
ships for  advanced  atomic  *  study  to  two 
known   Communists. 

Senator  Bourke  B.  HiCKENLoorEH,  Re- 
publican, Iowa,  a  meml)er  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  further  disclosed 
that  the  Commission,  after  agreeing  to  have 
FBI  Investigations  made  of  fellowship  appli- 
cants, had  dropped  the  projects  last  fall  after 
only  46  out  of  246  applicants  had  undergone 
a  loyalty  Investigation. 

The  Commission.  Hickenlooper  said,  never 
gave  a  satisfactory  or  adequate  explanation 
for  dropping  the  investigations  although  the 
first  46  disclosed  not  only  1  known  Com- 
munist but  4  or  5  other  persons  who  "could 
never  be  cleared  for  confidential  work." 

The  issue  of  whether  taxpayers'  money 
should  be  used  to  foot  the  bill  for  stipends  to 
known  Communists  broke  loose  on  both  sides 
of  the  Capitol  yesterday. 

HiCKZNLoopER  brought  up  the  question  of 
the  need  for  thorough  FBI  investigations  of 
fellowship  applicants  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Joint  committee  on  the  confirmation  of 
Dr.  Henry  D.  Smyth,  Princeton  University 
physicist,  and  author  of  the  famoiu  atomic 
weapons  report  bearing  his  name. 

In  the  House,  Representative  W.  Sterling 
Cole,  Republican,  New  York,  in  a  statement 
inserted  in  the  Rscoro,  identified  one  fellow- 
ship student  as  a  "professed  Communist" 
named  Hans  Preistadt,  a  native  of  Austria, 
now  taking  postgraduate  work  in  physics  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel 
Hill. 

Frelstadt.  recipient  of  a  ll.eoo-a-year  fel- 
lowship, acknowledged  at  Chapel  Hill,  ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press,  that  he  Is  a 
Communist.  He  told  reporters  that  "noth- 
ing was  said  in  the  application  for  tlie 
scholarship  alxiut  political  affiliations." 
There  is  an  FBI  report  on  Frelstadt,  Colb 
said. 

Another  FBI  Investigation.  Hickenloopcr 
said,  disclosed  that  a  man  doing  poet- 
graduate  work,  on  public  funds  of  $3,600  to 
$3,800  a  year,  was  known  to  be  a  Communist 
Party  member,  and  his  wife  was  also  known 
as  a  Communist. 

The  Iowa  Senator  said  he  would  not  name 
the  $3.600-a-year  Communist  at  this  time. 
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bttt  he  said  his  name  appears  In  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  Conuniasion. 

HicKENLOcpEB  told  the  Washington  Poet 
that  he  brought  the  matter  up  privately  to 
the  Commission  as  far  back  as  last  fall  and 
had  hoped  the  Commission  would  take  ac- 
tion. When  it  didn't,  he  said.  It  was  time 
to  bring  the  matter  out  Into  the  open. 

He  said  he  had  quite  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence with  Chairman  David  E.  Lilien- 
thal aljout  the  matter  but  that  Lilienthal 
never  gave  any  explanation  for  dropping  FBI 
Investigations  of  such  persons. 

There  is  no  question.  Hickfnlooper  said, 
about  the  Communist  Party  meml>ershlp  ol 
the  applicant  to  whom  be  referred. 

"I  know  the  Communist  Party  cell  to 
which  he  belongs  and  the  Communist  Party 
ceU  to  which  his  wife  belongs,"  Hickeh- 
LOOPER  told   the  Washington   Post. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  last  night 
Issued  a  statement  in  respect  to  its  policy  in 
granting  scholarships  for  advanced  work  lu 
nuclear  physics. 

The  Commisiilou  said  the  selection  of  fel- 
lows for  training  was  delegated  to  the  Na- 
tional  Research   Council. 

OOITNCIL    SET    STANDARIMS 

"The  funds  for  the  fellowship  program 
were  made  available  to  the  council  and  It 
has  set  the  standards  for  the  selection  of 
fellows."  the  ABC  said. 

"The  Commission  believes  these  standards 
to  be  the  right  ones  and  it  endorses  them 

"The  Commission  does  not  influence  the 
■election  of  the  fellows  and  does  not  require 
FBI  investigation  if  the  training  prosram 
proposed  by  the  applicant  is  nonsecret 
work  in  such  fields  as  biology,  medicine,  bio- 
chemistry, agricultural  sciences,  nuclear 
physics,  mathematics,  and  metallurgy. 

"If,  however,  the  program  of  study  proposed 
by  the  applicant  Involves  access  to  data 
that  is  secret  as  defined  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  a  full  FBI  Investigation  and  clear- 
ance by  the  Commission  is  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

•The  award  by  the  National  Research 
Coimcll  of  an  AEC-supported  fellowship  does 
not  constitute  any  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  applicant  or  the  commission  to  employ 
the  fellow  after  completion  of  the  training." 

NONSECRET  FIELDS 

"The  Commission  believes  that  In  tlie 
interest  of  science  in  the  United  States  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  program  of  re- 
search in  fields  related  to  atomic  energy, 
the  Investigative  and  clearance  procedures 
required  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  shoiild 
not  be  extended  into  nonsecret  fields  of 
science,  nor  should  these  procedures  be  ap- 
plied to  students  entering  the  Initial 
phaies  of  their  professional  training." 

HicKENLooPER  reiterated  last  nljfht  that 
he  will  press  for  full  FBI  investigation  of 
all  applicants  for  A£C  fellowshipe. 

It  Jiut  doesn't  make  sense  to  him.  he  said, 
for  taxpayers'  money  to  be  used  to  support 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Chairman  Brizn  McMahon,  Democrat, 
Connecticut,  said  there  will  be  a  lull  public 
hearing  into  the  operation  of  the  fellowship 
program  on  May  23. 

Commenting  that  it  certainly  would  not 
set  well  with  mlllioiu  of  Americans  if  they 
felt  their  tax  money  waa  going  to  pay  sti- 
pends to  subversives,  MCMahon  suggested 
possibility  that  applicants  might  be  required 
to  swear  to  loyalty  forms,  Including  all  the 
oiganlzations  to  which  they  belong.  If  they 
lied.  McMahon  pointed  out,  they  would  be 
subject  to  prosecution  for  perjury. 

Smyth  said  he  saw  no  objections  to  such 
an  oath,  but  he  said  he  felt  fuU  FBI  loyalty 
Investigations  should  wait  until  the  appli- 
cant actually  wants  a  restricted  Job.  Young 
scientisifi.  he  said,  were  prune  lo  L>e  puliUcaily 
ualva. 


In  Chapel  Hill,  Frelstadt  said  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  undergo  a  loyalty  investiga- 
tion. 

"You  can  put  it  down  that  I  consider  my- 
self a  loyal  citiaen  of  this  coimtry,"  be  told 
the  United  Press.  "I  am  bound  by  my  oath 
of  citizenship  to  defend  this  country  against 
any  aggreasor." 

Cole's  statement  to  the  House  said  of 
Frelstadt: 

"He  la  aald  to  be  the  means  of  distributing 
Communist  liteiature  at  the  university  and 
was  a  recent  boet  to  one  of  the  Communist 
leaders  now  on  trial  In  New  York  City." 

Senator  Cltoe  R.  Host,  Democrat,  North 
Carolina,  told  his  colleagues  they  would  be 
"amazed  to  know  that  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers is  being  used  to  provide  scholarships 
for  known  Communists  through  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission." 

Freistaot  Admits  Partt  Membbrsbtp 
Chapel  Hn.L,  N.  C,  May  12. — Austrian-bom 
Hans  Frelstadt,  23.  recently  awarded  a  11.600 
fellowship  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Coramission, 
today  said:  "I  belong  to  the  Communist  Party 
In  Chapel  Hill,  but  I  consider  myself  a  loyal 
citizen  of  this  cotmtry." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  awarded 
the  young  graduate  physics  Instructor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  a  $1,600  fel- 
lowship for  advanced  atomic  study  and  was 
attacked  for  the  action  in  Congress. 

Con^essmen  charged  Frelstadt  was  a  "pro- 
fessed Ccxnmiuiist." 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
May  16,  1949 1 

HlCKMfLOOPEH   SaTS    ANOTHER   ReD   RECEIVED 

Atomic  Scholahship 

Senator  Hickjsnlooper,  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  charged  yesterday  that  another  Com- 
munist has  received  a  scholarship  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commiaslon — and  that  the 
Commifislou  let  him  have  it  after  its  own  in- 
vestigation showed  what  he  was. 

The  loa'a  Senator  told  a  reporter  it  was  a 
$3,600-a-year  science  scholarship  and  that 
he  has  protested  to  the  Commission.  But 
he  said  that  so  far  as  he  and  other  members 
of  the  Senate-House  Atomic  Committee  can 
learn,  the  award  has  not  been  canceled. 

It  Is  the  second  case  cited  by  a  Member 
of  Congress  of  a  Commission  scholarship  go- 
ing to  a  student  described  as  a  Communist. 

On  Thursday,  Hans  Frelstadt.  a  physics 
student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
who  got  a  Commission  scholarship,  acknowl- 
edged he  was  a  Commiulst  after  this  was 
disclosed  to  the  House  by  Representative 
Cole,  Republican,  of  New  York.  School  of- 
ficials said  Mr.  Freistadt's  study  will  be  rela- 
tivity and  that  It  Is  of  nonsecret  nature. 

B4r.  Cole  said  that  the  Commission  had 
a  FBI  report  on  Mr.  Frelstadt  and  the 
scholarship  was  granted  him  in  the  face  of 
that  fact.  Senator  Hickenlooper  said,  how- 
ever, that  his  reference  was  to  another  stu- 
dent. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  refused  to  Identify 
the  second  student  other  than  to  say  he  is 
enrolled  at  an  eastern  university.  But  he 
said  he  ts  prepared  to  document  his  charge 
when  the  committee  opens  bearings  May  23 
on  operations  of  the  Commission's  fellowship 
fund. 

"I  think  it  Is  ominously  dangerous  to 
help  educate  people  with  public  money  who 
are  subversive  and  are  known  to  be  sub- 
versive," Senator  HicxcNLOopBa  said.  "The 
investigation  records  of  the  Commission 
show  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
student  is  a  Commiuiist  and  was  known  to 
be  a  Communist  when  the  fellowship  award 
was  made." 

The  Commission  has  explained  It  does  not 
require  advance  security  check-up  of  a  stu- 
duii  when  the  course  lUMilves  no  atomic 
secxets.     It    explained    this    would    menace 


freedom  of  inquiry  and  education.  It  said 
a  full  investigation  is  required  If  the  pro- 
gram of  study  proposed  by  the  applicant 
involves  access  to  secret  dau. 

MOST  PAffi  sECoarrr  tssts 

The  scholarship  program.  Intended  to 
combat  the  shcurtage  at  scientists,  is  admin- 
istered Ijy  the  National  Research  Council  and 
the  Commission  does  not  interfere  with  Its 
selections,  the  Commission  explained.  Sen- 
ator HiCKENLooFxa  Said,  however,  that  the 
final  decision  on  awards  Is  the  Commission's. 

Chairman  David  E.  Lilienthal  has  noted 
that  all  who  are  employed  by  the  Commis- 
sion must  pass  security  tests. 

Senator  Hickekloofkr  said  some  of  those 
being  aided  by  Federal  funds,  therefore, 
could  not  be  employed  by  the  Commission. 
He  said  the  student  he  refused  to  name  ftil 
In  this  class. 

A  Commission  spokesman  would  not  com* 
ment  on  Senator  Hicxxstlooper's  remarks. 

The  Iowa  Senator  r.iid  that  when  the  Com« 
mission  started  lu  fellowship  program — on 
which  It  plans  to  spend  $33,378,000  In  the 
year  beginning  JiUy  1 — security  checks  were 
made  of  all  applicants  for  aid  funds. 

portt    applicants    nrvEsnoATED 

About  40  such  appiicauU  were  investigated 
by  the  FBI  and  reporte  made  to  the  Com- 
mission boiore  it  changed  Its  policy  so  as  not 
to  reqtiire  future  Investigations  of  this  sort, 
he  said. 

The  student  to  whom  he  is  objecting  was 
Included  in  this  group  of  40.  Senator  Hjckxn- 
looper  said,  adding  that  he  got  the  Com- 
mission award  despite  the  report  on  hla 
background. 

"Tlie  Commission  must  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  and  other  cases."  the  lowan 
declared.  "It  cannot  hide  behind  the  fact 
that  it  has  set  up  fellowship  tioards  to  make 
reconunendatlons  on  the  applicants.  The 
final  r'ecislon  on  who  gets  the  awards  Is  th« 
Commission's." 

Senator  Russeli.,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
Joined  Senator  McCakxan  Democrat,  of  Ne- 
vada. In  agreeing  that  It  might  be  wise  for 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
limit  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  use  of 
Its  fellowship  funds  unless  It  agrees  to 
screen  out  Conomunists  from  the  program. 


Ifary  Skips  Visit  Seward 
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HON.  E.  L.  RARTLETT 

DKLBCATS  FROM    ALASKA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  16,  1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
many  weeks  ago  two  ships  of  the  United 
States  Navy  visited  Seward.  Alaska,  and 
the  people  of  that  community  were  so 
delighted  with  the  cordial  relationships 
that  were  formed  and  with  the  demeanor 
and  behavior  of  tlie  visitors  that  they 
have  written  me  giving  written  expres- 
sion of  the  pleasure  of  Seward  at  having 
been  able  to  act  as  host  to  Uie  United 
States  Navy.  For  those  who  do  not  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Seward  is  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  It  is 
located  on  Resurrection  Bay,  discovered 
in  1790,  and  is  named  in  honor  of  the  far- 
sighted  Secretary  of  State  responsible  for 
the  purchase  of  Alaska.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  little  towns  in  the  world.  I  have 
letters  from  both  Mayor  Lanier  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Erwin  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
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pertainlnt  to  the  N«t7  TistUtloo.    They 
are  repnnted  here: 


D  C 
TbcUaitadi 
FrtrvMUT  17.  18.  19. 
ntwl  br  the  pacaocuwl  at  Um 
n.  &  S.  Sslmbvjf  Stmm*  aad  tk»  U.  S.  •. 
SVJVK.  Ciws  of  bocM 
bcral  ■feovs  IS 
ailcvvd  Ub«t7 

frcAt  MUateeuan  st  we- 
ifa»  iwte.  and  the 


oommaiMtar  o(  tlic 

tlM  laTttaUon   to  an 

an  Um  8bc- 

they  «w«  tn 

to  board 

the  ilupe  and  take  adrantafe  ot  the  oppor- 
tunity to  aae  ftnt-band  bov  the  sbip*  of  our 
Mary  ar»  aaaaMd  and  equipped.    The  mem- 

DaM  a  9Mit  Itaprmittm  on  tte 
Wben  tlM  ahlpe  elaaaed  out  of 
tb*T  laft  behind  them  a  fine  feel- 
iBf  of  fIrlaadllBeai  and   muttaU  hoenitalitv 
aatf  tbe  people  of  8*vard  extend  a  whole- 
tBTtta^ton  for  them  to  come  back 


Very  truly  Toun. 

WcGon  If  LaJTSB, 


■B«4aa  CHAMSOt  oe  CoMjaaacs. 

Mewrd.  AUukm. 
■do.  I  L.  BAaTLRT. 

DeUfoU   House  of  Mepretentatiwm, 
Wmshtngton.  D.  C 
DBAa   Ma.    BAan-rrr:     W«   are   taking    the 
Ubartf  ol  wnung  yoa  lelaUTa  to  the  nait 
ta  the  port  ai  aewaitf  ai  two  iiaTal  veeaela 
ot  Watanaary. 

«e    had    the    pleasure    of 
two  Mavy  vcaaela.  the  U.  8.  8. 
Mowtd.    Captain    B.    J     S.    Tcmng. 
and  the  D.  S.  8.  5uif«n.  Cap- 
tain P  A.  Beaodley.  frmmanrtlnf.  when  they 
m  the  North  Paetfle  last  winter  and 
thxte    tn    Resurrection    Bay    at 

to  attach  a  procp'am  which 
tor  thatr 


enlisted  per- 
wtth  us 
themsetvas  with 
It  of  any  armed  force 
»1  we  ha«e  had  the  plaasora  at  enter. 
The  stay  of  both  iiilliieii  and  enllst- 
hi  Sewtd  was  a  eradtt  to  the 
It.  and  we.  the  clttacns  of 
recrettad  th«  naceasity  that  made 
their  stay  tn  Seward  so  short.  We  will  ap- 
praetata  it.  Mr.  Baeaiarr.  If  you  wouid  convey 
to  the  prapv  aaval  oAear  thanks  for  a 
plaaesnt  ttaae  aad  for  the  exceiiaak  aoBduct 
9t  their  oaeent  aad  enlisted  perMonei  while 
la  Ounwd. 

We  thank  yrm  tor  ycur  part  tn  arranglnf 
for  theee  vaaaeis  to  caU  at  Seward  and  aln- 
ope  that  they  or  similar  vaasata  will 
to  eall  at  the  port  of  Seward  more 
We  seenre  you  that  the  entire  par- 
wtU  be  w^eonw.  axid  we  will  do  all 
to  msfcs  their  stay  enjoyable. 

ttoo  tn  eonveylac  our 
to  Sbe  Onmwandsr  of  the  Itovy. 


Stn rarely  yum  a, 


Ctiair 


TW  Dkhci  Kaow  the  Coraihanitts — We 
Aaer^juu  Had  Best  Take  Heei 
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it  explain! 
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Bflr.    Speaker,    under 

eitend  my  own  remarks,  I  in- 

aticle  on  the  economic  condi- 

unark,  by  Mr.  Frank  Gervasi 

in  the  Washington  Post 

This  article  gives  us  a 

for  thought,  especially  since 

the  Communist  problem  in 

Knd  which  we  in  America  are 

as  well  as  is  the  rest  of  the 


appeared 
1K9. 


Stats  or 


DemcAax:   An  Iixusobt  Calm 


(By  Frank  Gerrasi) 
CoPXNH.v^,  BCay  14. — Pastoral  little  Den- 
mark, a  bui  cer  and  bacon  kingdom  less  than 
twtoa  the  sips  of  Maaaachusetta.  Lb  outwardly 
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the  new  war  it  might  bring.  In 
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the  Atlantic  Pact.  Then  war 
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sibility which  could,  by  sound 

ship  and  much  keeping  of  the  powder  dry, 

be  averted. 

The  pact  did  not  have  the  same  effect  in 
Denmark.  People  here  talk  of  war  as  a 
real  probability 

Many  Danes,  principally  the  businessmen 
and  merchants  of  the  Conservative  Party 
and  the  prosperous  farmers  of  the  Moderate 
Liberal  group,  favored  Denmark's  adherence 
to  the  pact.  But  the  Social  Democrats,  who 
constitute  the  government  although  they 
do  not  hold  a  majority  in  the  Riksdag,  were 
at  best  lukewarm.  The  Radical  Liberals  op- 
posed It  outright,  as  did  the  Communists. 

It  was  only  by  clever  parliameutarlanLsm 
and  smart  intraparty  politicking  that  Social 
Democrat  Prime  Minister  Hans  Hedtoft.  an 
energetic,  46-year-old  former  printer,  was 
able  to  sway  Denmark  into  the  pact.  Most 
Social  Democrats  would  have  preterred  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  netitrallty  adopted 
back  In  1864  when  Denmark  lost  Schlesvlg- 
Holstein  to  Prussia.  Or,  If  neutrality  waa 
Impossible,  they  would  have  welcomed  a 
Scandinavian  defense  alliance.  Efforts  In 
that  direction  ran  into  a  wall  of  Swedish 
stubborness.  but  Norway  chose  to  Join  the 
Atlantic  powers  and  Denmark  tagged  along. 

The  only  advantage  which  Danes  see  In  the 
pact,  aside  from  a  guaranty  of  continued 
Marshall  aid.  is  that  the  country  will  have 
arms  to  defend  Itself  in  the  event  of  an  at- 
tack. Danes  will  not  soon  forget  the  igp^o- 
minity  of  being  invaded  at  dawn  and  con- 
quered by  noon  as  happened  on  April  8,  1940. 

A  history  studded  with  defeats,  costly 
sieges,  and  the  gradual  contraction  of  Den- 
mark to  its  present  16.000  boggy  square 
miles  of  strategic  vulnerability,  influences  the 
Danish  attitude  toward  the  East -West  strug- 
gle. Loss  of  valuable  Schlesvig-Holsteln,  last 
of  man  /  parings  of  Danish  real  estate,  still 
rankles,  and  Danes  hope  to  do  something, 
through  due  process  of  law,  to  regain  It. 
But  sharpest  In  Danish  memories  Is  the  Ger- 
man occupation.  They  do  not  want  an- 
other. 

The  Germans  drained  the  country  of  some 
•2.250.000,000  worth  of  food,  industrial 
products,  and  services,  a  staggering  sum  for 
a  nation  whose  annual  budget  is  less  than 
•600.000,000.  Worse  than  the  economic  drain 
was  the  corruption  which  the  Nazis  left 
behind. 

Nearly  12,000  Danes  were  sentenced  for 
collaborating  with  the  enemy. 

For  the  first  2  or  3  years,  most  Danes  recall, 
life  under  the  Germans  was  "not  so  bad." 
The  Danes  ate  well.  They  held  out  beef, 
butter,  bacon,  and  eggs  on  the  Nazis.  Things 
grew  difficult  only  when  the  Allies  began  to 
win  the  war,  giving  the  Danish  underground 
courage  to  rise  and  cause  the  Germans  trou- 
ble. Then  there  was  shooting,  looting,  burn- 
ing, and  terror. 

"But  it  will  be  worse,  much  worse,"  said 
a  Jutland  pig  farmer,  "If  the  Russians  come. 
They  will  not  be  so  nice  to  us.  They  will 
treat  us  like  they  did  the  Poles  and  the 
Finns,  the  Latvians,  and  the  Estonians." 

And  how  was  that?  Well,  he  did  not  know 
exactly,  but  it  waa  "bad,  very  bad." 

Much  the  same  degree  of  anxiety  about 
the  future  was  expressed  by  minor  govern- 
ment officials,  former  underground  workers, 
businessmen,  and  farmers  with  whom  I 
talked  on  a  motor  trip  through  Zealand. 
Funen,  and  Jutland.  A  few.  Copenhagen 
people,  were  almost  nostalgic  about  the  Ger- 
mans, violent  alMut  the  Russians. 

"At  least  we  could  talk  to  the  Germans." 
a  former  newspaperman  said.  "And  they 
got  things  done.  We  argued  for  years 
whether  the  Store  Kongensgarde  (a  main 
street  in  the  capital)  should  be  a  one-way 
street  or  not.  The  day  after  the  Germans 
arrived  It  was  a  one-way  street. 

"But  wo  couldn't  talk  to  the  Russians. 
They're    tougher    than    the    Germans.      Be- 


sides, the  Russians  have  a  strong  fifth  col- 
umn here  in  Denmark — the  Communlsta." 


SLaUTlOlf     T.TTi 

It  Is  the  presence  Inside  Denmark  of  a 
substantial  number  of  Communists,  rather 
than  any  immediate  threat  of  Russian  ag- 
greaalon,  which  most  worries  the  Danes.  Out 
of  a  total  vote  of  2,000,000  at  the  last  elec- 
tion in  Cirtober  1947,  the  Communists  polled 
140,000  and  got  9  seats  In  the  Polkedlng 
(Lower  House)  out  of  150.  The  nine  seaU 
represented  a  serious  setback  for  the  Com- 
munists— they  had  held  18  before — but  anti- 
Russian  Danes  ignore  that. 

Aksel  Larsen.  Communist  leader,  is  a  bully- 
boy  of  the  Kremlin  school.  He  has  publicly 
echoed  the  prediction  of  Italy's  Togliattl  and 
Prance's  Thorez  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Russia,  Danish  Communists  would  side 
with  Moscow.  Most  of  his  following  is  on 
the  docks  and  In  the  mills  and  factories  of 
Copenhagen  and  vicinity.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  considered  so  much  a  menace  by 
the  more  conservative  elements  of  nani^h 
society  that  an  actual  underground  army  has 
been  organized  to  protect  bridges,  railroad 
stations,  docks,  factories,  and  public  util- 
ities against  Communist  salx)tage  in  the 
event  of  war. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  organization,  a 
man  in  his  late  thirties  who  was  an  under- 
ground fighter  against  the  Germans,  de- 
scribe! the  outfit  to  me.  He  admitted  that 
originally  the  anti-Nazi  underground  con- 
tained many  Commimista.  The  Danes,  he 
•aid.  are  "very  gratef\ii  for  what  they  did 
for  us  then." 

'But  that  waa  when  the  Russians  were 
tlghtlng  on  our  aide,"  he  continued.  "Then 
the  war  ended.  They  went  their  way  and 
we  went  ours.  The  uncerground  split  into 
two  groups,  one  siding  with  the  West  and 
the  other  with  the  Kremlin.  We  think  we 
have  the  better  organization.  But  the  Com- 
munlsu  have  many  secreted  weapons.  We 
have  more  men.  but  we  wish  we  had  more 
weapons. 

•No,  we  don't  believe  that  the  Marshall 
plan  or  the  Atlantic  Pact  will  prevent  a  war. 
We  are  told  by  yotir  official*  like  Mr.  (Paul) 
Hoffman  that  If  our  countries  here  In  Europe 
become  strong  enough,  war  will  l>e  avoided. 
In  our  opinion,  war  will  begin  as  soon  as 
Russia  Is  ready  for  it. 

"Yes,  the  AUantic  Pact  is  a  good  thing. 
We  welcome  it.  But  not  because  it  will 
prevent  war.  We  welcome  it  because  it 
means  that  America  wlU  be  at  our  side  from 
the  moment  that  war  begins  and  because  it 
means  that  we  will  have  weapons  In  our 
hands  and  will  be  able  to  fight. 

"Yes,  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  good  thing. 
but  again  not  because  it  will  prevent  war  but 
because  It  provides  us  with  dollars.  These 
dollars  we  use  to  buy  feeding  stuffs  for  our 
animals  and  raw  materials  and  machinery  for  - 
oiir  industries.  Thiis  we  are  able  to  export 
more  and  to  keep  men  at  work.  And  so  we 
are  able  to  fight  Communist  influence  within 
our  country." 

MAiixtTvaa  oiscotnmD 
The  underground  leader's  point  of  view 
was  reflected  in  more  or  less  the  same  words 
even  by  members  of  the  Social  Democrat 
government  in  unofficial  conversations.  Not 
even  the  lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade  and 
relaxation  of  West-East  tension  calmed  Dan- 
ish anxiety. 

"The  Russian  move."  said  one  highly 
placed  Danish  official,  "is  merely  a  maneuver 
to  kill  the  Atlantic  Pact  or.  more  accurately, 
to  dampen  any  enthusiasm  in  America  for 
arming  Europe.  If  the  Russians  succeed  in 
that,  they  will  then  make  other  gestures  of 
cooperation  with  the  west  and  lull  us  all 
iDto  false  security." 

That  attitude  is  echoed  by  large  sections 
of  the  Danish  press.  But  if  the  I>ane8  mis- 
trust the  Soviet  Union,  the  latter  has  only 


Itaelf  to  blame.  Back  in  1940,  the  invasion  of 
Finland,  a  short  txMntier  ran  from  Denmark, 
frightened  the  Danes.  Theu  came  the  occu- 
pation of  the  neighlxirlng  Baltic  States,  and 
finally  the  Russian  occupation  oi  Bornholm. 
Danish  soil. 

Bornholm  is  an  Island  about  15  mUes  long 
and  10  wide  In  the  Oestersund.  midway  t>e- 
tween  Zealand  and  the  Russian -occupied 
zone  of  Gemumy.  It  is.  potentially,  the 
Malta  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  path  of  Russian 
sea  traffic  into  the  Skaggerat  and  the  Kat- 
tegat. The  Germant  tried  to  fortify  it.  but 
built  their  fortifications  on  qiUcksand.  with 
some  encouragement  from  Danish  engineers 
who  quietly  left  the  island  when  the  foun- 
dations began  to  sink. 

A  few  days  before  VE-day.  the  Russians 
subjected  Bornholm  to  severe  bombardment. 
The  Danes  have  never  forgiven  the  Soviets 
for  this.  The  Russians,  they  are  convinced, 
bombed  the  place  merely  to  appear  as  lib- 
erators or  conquerors — ^the  Oermans  had 
already  left. 

No  one  was  killed,  however.  The  popula- 
tion was  warned  of  the  coming  attack  by 
the  Russians  themselves.  The  Danes  are 
still  working  on  the  repairs  and  cussing  the 
Soviets,  who  stayed  on  the  island  only  a 
short  time.  They  cleaned  It  of  wrist  watches 
and  mattresses  and  cleared  out.  Practical 
Danes  saw  no  sense  in  the  whole  performance. 

beady  fob  fight 

Danish  uncertainty  about  the  future  la 
less  marked  now  than  It  was  a  year  ago. 
Then  it  verged  on  fear.  The  more  well-to- 
do  families  were  ready  to  evacuate  the  coun- 
try and  many  kept  standing  reservations  on 
planes  and  ships.     Some  actually  did  leave. 

Now  anxiety  expreaaea  itaalf  In  the  fact 
that  farmers  are  reluctant  to  sell  their  horses 
to  buy  tractors.  Thoae  who  had  tractors 
couldn't  get  faaollne  or  Diesel  oil  with  which 
to  nin  them  during  the  last  war.  Their 
farms  deteriorated.  They're  hanging  on  to 
their  horaea  now. 

Probably  the  best  evidence  of  uncertainty, 
however,  is  reluctance  to  invest.  Capital  is 
taking  as  few  risks  as  possible.  Net  invest- 
ments in  1947  were  only  268,000.000  kroner, 
about  •52,000.000.  They  rose  slightly  to 
315.000.000  kroner  In  1948.  The  antlclpat«l 
1949  investment  of  about  •90.000.000  has  not 
developed  as  rapidly  as  was  h(H)ed. 

Meanwhile,  the  task  of  American  diplo- 
macy in  Denmark  Is  clear;  it  Is  to  restore 
Danish  faith  in  the  future.  A  first-class 
ambassador  might  help.  He  mtist  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  socialite  political  ap- 
pointee. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  B«r.  Speak- 
er. Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt  In  May  9  issue  of 
Newsweek  has  a  very  interesting  article 
entitled  "Salvation  Through  Squander- 
ing?" Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  the  article  in 
question. 

SALVATTOW  THSOTTOH  aftUAmMMnfor 

(By  Henry  HazIltt) 

We  are  now  being  told  that  our  prosperity 
has  been  kept  going  in  the  last  few  years  by 
our  huge  Government  spending,  particularly 
on  armaments  and  foreign  aid.  Any  decline 
in  this  spending,  we  ara  now  warned,  would 


bring  a  receaalon.  We  are  toid.  In  fact,  that 
if  further  signs  of  recession  develop  the  Gov- 
ernment must  spend  stlU  more  to  iteep  the 
boom  whippeU  up. 

llils  doctrine  is  completely  false.  Assum- 
ing a  balanced  budget,  an  increase  In  Gov- 
ernment spending  does  not  on  net  balance 
stimulate  business  activity  at  all.  For  every 
dollar  that  the  Government  spends,  the  tax- 
payers have  been  deprived  of  a  dollar  to 
spend.  All  that  a  heavy  Government  spend- 
ing program  can  do  is  to  divert  spending 
from  one  channel  into  another.  If  we  give 
Europeans  more  money  to  buy  American 
goods,  we  have  Just  that  much  leas  money 
left  to  buy  our  own  goods.  If  we  spend  more 
for  armament,  we  have  Just  that  much  leas 
left  for  television  sets,  refrigerators,  or  food. 
Even  the  Najus  knew  they  were  choosing  be- 
tween guns  and  butter. 

A  huge  Government  spending  program  with 
a  balanced  budget  not  only  falls  to  stimulate 
economic  activity  but  greatly  reduces  eco- 
nomic welfare.  A  •15,300,000,000  armament 
program,  regardless  of  its  military  Justifica- 
tion.  leaves  us  Just  that  much  less  resources 
to  build  new  housing  or  to  Increase  or  im- 
prove our  tools  of  production  for  civilian 
goods.  Whether  or  not  our  new  •5.000,000,- 
000  ERP  donation  is  now  needed  in  Europe, 
it  must  obviously  force  us  either  to  reduce 
oxu"  own  consumption  or  to  retard  our  own 
capital  development  by  that  amount.  We 
cannot  give  our  cake  away  and  eat  it  too. 

The  more  sophisticated  advocates  of  a 
"compensated  economy"  ramgntae  that  huge 
Government  expenditures  do  not  in  them- 
selves create  prosperity.  They  put  their 
emphasis  on  the  amount  of  monetary 
purchasing  power  that  Government  spend- 
ing adds.  This,  they  point  out.  Is  de- 
termined by  the  exceas  at  Government 
expenditures  over  tax  coilectioos.  Put  more 
bluntly,  the  prosperity  would  be  brouaht 
about  by  Government  deficits.  It  is  not  the 
total  size  of  the  Government  expenditures 
but  the  size  of  the  deficits  that  "adds  to  ptir- 
chasing  power." 

But  when  the  compensated-eoonomy  dor- 
trine  is  clearly  stated  in  this  form  it  has  im- 
plications that  its  proponents  have  never 
clearly  recogniaed.  The  official  estimate  of 
Government  receipts  for  the  1950  flaeal  year  la 
•41.000.000.000.  Suppose  it  were  decided  that 
what  was  necessary  to  keep  the  boom  whirl- 
ing was  a  deficit  of  aS.OOO.OOO.OOO.  This  could, 
of  coiu'se.  be  acliieved  by  spending  •46.000.- 
000.000  (Mr.  Truman  has  already  put  forward 
more  than  enough  schemes  to  do  that  easily ) . 
But  the  inflationary  deficit  could  be  achieved 
Jtist  as  weU  by  holding  expenditures  to  •41,- 
000.000.000  and  reducing  taxes  to  •36,000.- 
OQOjOOO.  Or  even  by  reducing  expenditures  to 
faM80.000.000  and  reducing  taxes  to  t31,- 
000.000.000.  We  could  cut  expenditures  in- 
definitely. In  other  words,  and  still  get  our 
added  Inflation,  provided  only  that  we  cut 
taxes  still  more. 

McM-eover.  taxes  could  be  either  reduced 
or  restored  quicker  than  e^pendituies  co\ild 
be  increased  or  halted.  Incraaaad  expendi- 
tures create  determined  vested  interests  and 
t«nd  to  become  permanent.  Higher  taxes  to 
support  higher  spending  destroy  incentives 
and  prtxluctlon.  Lower  taxes  increase  in- 
centives and  production.  In  short,  if  we 
wish  to  embark  upon  deficit  financing  again 
to  keep  our  inflationary  boom  going,  doing 
It  tlUEam^  tax  reductions  is  more  flexible, 
moiw  effective,  and  less  dangerous  than  do- 
ing it  through  higher  Government  spending. 
But  all  this  merely  emphasizes  the  tiank- 
ruptcy  of  the  whole  compensated-economy 
doctrine.  Increased  Govemmeit  ezpendi- 
tures  balanced  by  incraaaed  taaea  do  not 
keep  a  lxx>m  goiag  at  all.  Only  defidta.  fi- 
nanced by  the  ereation  ol  more  money  and 
bank  credit,  could  do  that.  But  this  would 
mean  merely  a  resumption  of  monetary  in- 
flation. It  could  prolong  he  boom  only  at 
the  eventtial  cost  of  a  bigger  bust. 
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in  OF  THX  LHllKD  STATB 

Momdcw.  Mvr  1*  <lniii«niii  4m9  of 
MomdC9.  April  II  >.  tH9 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  uxuml> 
t  to  hmre  printed  in  the  Ap- 
af  the  RaooB»  »  UMaiy  and  chad- 
article  bi  the  Aptfl  Inot  of  the 
by   the   dtatUBfuished 
WjiWiiiH    (Mr. 
)  on  the  nfeilcct  li  Big  Bost- 
TooBtr? 

Tbere  being  oo  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooaa, 
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TOO  BQ^ 

C.  cniAaonT.  United  SUtca 
Senator  from  Wjomlai^) 

too  Mg 
for  fcWitniM  or  for  Anarica? 
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In  7  yearl  1940-47.  more  than  2.450  for- 
merly tndi  lendant  manufacturing  com- 
paolee.  wttb  $§jaOja00.000  total  assets,  were 
swallowed  tt  >  to  make  big  btislneee  even  big- 
ger. Bow  Bfany  more,  as  part  of  the  same 
put  out  of  business  altogether 
there  Is  no  #ay  of  knowing. 

The  most  i  xcluslve  club  In  the  world  Is  not. 

■a  la  sometli  am  auppuaed.  the  United  States 

kte.  but  kh*  *V]Uan  Dollar  Club, "  mem- 


bership In  which  la  limited  to  United  States 
corporations  with  assets  of  mcx'S  than 
•  1.000.000.000.  In  1929  this  "club  "  had  20 
members;  In  1939.  28;  in  1945.  40.  Today  It 
has  48  members.  Several  of  these  corpora- 
tions have  more  employees  than  the  total 
population  of  some  of  our  Stales.  Some  of 
them  have  assets  which  total  considerably 
more  than  the  assessed  value  of  all  property, 
real  and  personal,  in  many  of  our  States. 

As  such  corporations  Increase  In  number 
and  1 1  assets  the  people,  through  their  city 
and  State  governments,  become  less  compe- 
tent to  cope  with  them  and  so  turn  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  build  up  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  which  business  manage- 
ment is  so  ready  to  denounce.  Central 
power  in  business  produces  central  power  In 
government. 

"Year  after  year."  declares  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers'  1948  Report  to  the 
President,  "the  control  of  the  market  is  pass- 
ing more  and  more  Into  the  hands  of  large 
corporations,  not  only  by  internal  growth 
but  by  the  absorption  of  smaller  firms." 

Could  It  be  that  some  of  us  have  an  eco- 
nomic blind  spot?  We  say  we  don't  like  big 
Government.  But  Isn't  It  true  that  what  we 
most  detest  about  Government  Is  Its  adoption 
of  techniques  characteristic  of  many  of  our 
business  organizations?  And  isn't  it  likely 
that  one  good  way  to  prevent  public  regimen- 
tation by  big  Government  Is  to  prevent 
private  regimentation  by  big  business? 

We  say  we  don't  like  big  unions.  But  can't 
the  growth  of  big  unions  be  traced  to  big 
business,  with  which  only  big  unions  could 
deal  on  an  equal  footing? 

We  reject  the  alms  of  the  coUectlvlsta — 
Fascist.  Communist,  and  Socialist — to  destroy 
competition  and  control  the  economy 
through  vast,  state-run  monopolies.  But 
Isn't  It  evident  that  their  alms  are  more  easily 
achieved  where  competition  Is  already  being 
weakened  and  the  economy  increasingly  con- 
trolled by  vast,  privately  run  monopolies? 

Mussolini  called  his  Fascist  economy  the 
corporative  state — meaning  the  state  man- 
aged according  to  the  pattern  of  the  huge 
corporation.  Germany's  vast  Industrial  and 
financial  concentrations  were  the  easy  vic- 
tims of  and  the  natural  basis  for  Nazi  collec- 
tivism. The  extent  to  which  British  economy 
has  been  dominated  by  private  monopolies 
and  cartels  served  the  collectlvlst  purpose  of 
Britain's  Socialist  Government  to  make  that 
economy  a  monopoly  of  the  state. 

A  1948  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission says:  "No  great  stretch  of  the  Imagi- 
nation Is  required  to  foresee  that,  if  nothing 
Is  done  to  check  tbe  growth  In  concentration, 
collectivism  will  have  triumphed  over  free 
enterprl«e  and  the  theory  of  competition  wUl 
have  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  well- 
intentioned  but  Ineffective  Ideals.  Either 
this  country  is  going  down  the  road  to  col- 
lectivism or  It  must  stand  and  fight  for 
competition  as  the  protector  of  all  that  la 
embodied  in  free  enterprise." 

Not  only  free  enterprise  but  every  freedom 
Is  at  stake  In  that  struggle.  For  It  is  the 
plain  leaeon  of  recent  history  thst  economic 
and  political  freedom  are  Inseparable:  that 
we  cannot  have  free  government  unless  we 
have  a  free  economy:  that,  in  our  time,  peo- 
ple have  lost  their  power  to  direct  their  own 
Government  after  they  lost  their  power  to 
direct  their  own  economy. 

Since  the  loss  of  freedom  begins  with  the 
weakening  of  economic  freedom,  It  Is  there — 
In  the  economic  field — that  we  must  act  to 
safeguard  democracy.  The  extension  and 
strengthening  of  economic  democracy  does 
not  mean  that  the  modern  Industrial  or- 
ganisation should  be  scrapped  or  big  busi- 
ness atomized.  Without  the  modern  corpora- 
tion we  could  not  develop  or  effectively  use 
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the  tools  and  techniques  which  this  indus- 
trial age  requires. 

Modern  science  and  technology  require 
large  organisation,  but  economic  democracy 
requires  business  that  is  more  responsive 
to  the  soctsl  and  economic  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple and  government  which  la  more  respon- 
sive to  the  economic  needs  and  opportunities 
of  business.  Government  bureaus,  for  exam- 
ple, should  not  be  permitted  to  be  both 
Judge  and  Jtiry  in  the  enforcement  of  ad- 
ministrative laws.  That's  why.  a  few  years 
ago.  Congress  provided  standards  for  the 
guidance  of  the  bureaus  and  a  method  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  from  btireau  regula- 
tions. But  neither  should  national  or  In- 
ternational business  be  permitted  to  be  a 
law  unto  Itself. 

If  It  be  thought  there  is  now  a  developing 
danger  fro'm  too  much  Government  med- 
dling and  regimentation  In  our  economy, 
It  Is  largely,  I  believe,  because  we  have  not 
taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  draw  an  ade- 
quate constitution  for  the  guidance  of  pri- 
vate economic  organisations.  That  is  why 
I  have  propoeed  that  there  should  be  na- 
t'onal  charters  for  national  business.  Such 
charters  would  establish  national  standards 
.  of  power  and  responsibility  for  corporations 
CTigfrt  in  interstate  commerce,  and  curtail 
ezpanslon  of  big  business  into  unrelated 
fields.  Far  from  hampering  legitimate  btisl- 
ness.  this  plan — to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us — 
would  make  and  keep  business  free.  With 
national  standardi  of  power  clearly  defined. 
our  busineaa  organizations  would  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  what  Federal  bureaus — at  their 
own  discretion — decide  the  regulations  are 
or  ought  to  be. 

Let's  not  fool  ourselves.     If  collectivism 
carries  the  day.  It  wUl   not  be   because  of 
hatched   In  the  Kremlin.     It  will   be 
huse  of  what — by  oxir  own  sbcn^-sighted- 
and  delay — we  have  allowed  to  happen 
in  the  United  States  oX  America. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHTO 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 
Monday.  May  16.  1949 

lir.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
have  printed  In  the  Ricokd  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  X>aler  and  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  a  recent  l«iig  of  the 
ColiiMNu  (Ohio)  Evening  THiiMUch. 
[From  tbe  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer] 
■Loa  sTATSsMAif  scam 

The  observation  of  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  on  the  administration  proposal 
to  Increase  the  social  security  pay  roll  tax 
should  be  read  and  considered  carefiiily  by 
Congress  and  by  all  thinking  Americana. 

Two  points  of  especial  Importance  were 
made  in  the  former  President's  letter  to  Con- 
sresaman  Raasar  L.  DotroHTOM,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  first  wm  that  wltb  a  Fednal  budget 
almost  five  ttOMB  aa  large  as  it  was  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  waa  passed  we  must  give 
serious  thought  to  what  we  can  and  cannot 
support  in  the  way  of  welfare  legislation. 
Mr.  Hoover  makes  a  pertinent  comment  when 
ha  says  thqre  are  many  things  every  Ameri- 


can home  would  like  to  have,  "but  its  Income 
compels  it  to  deny  them,  at  least  tempo - 
rartly."  A  similar  sitiiatlon,  he  aptly  ob- 
served, prevails  now  with  the  Nation. 

At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  government 
Is  absorbing  30  percent  of  the  national  In- 
«Mne.  When  government  requires  as  milch 
as  40  percent,  the  records  indicate,  produc- 
tion and  Investment  are  Impeded  and  stag- 
nation and  deterioration  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  the  Im- 
portance of  holding  down  over -all  Govern- 
ment costs  In  the  United  States  and  of  main- 
taining the  present  narrow  margin  between 
economic  soundness  and  unsoundness,  pos- 
sibly solvency  and  Insolvency,  needs  little 
demonstration . 

In  passing  it  might  be  observed  that  many 
of  the  same  objections  Hoover  offers  in  op- 
position to  an  Increase  in  the  pay-roll  tax 
argue  with  the  same  cffaetivaness  agaiuft 
the  compulsory  health  laannmce  program 
which  the  President  recommended  to  Con- 
gress a  week  ago.  By  the  same  tcAen  they 
are  arguments  against  every  increase  in  Gov- 
enunent  costs  that  can  be  avoided  without 
Involving  demonstrable  hardship,  or  entail- 
ing real  danger  to  the  Nation. 

The  second  point  Hoover  made  Is  an  old 
one.  Nevertheless  It.  too,  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  study  looking  toward  a  change 
in  prevailing  practice.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  the  social -security  pay-roll  tax 
has  produced,  and  is  producing  cxirrently,  a 
great  deal  more  revenue  than  Is  required 
for  benefit  payments,  and  that  the  surplus 
has  gone  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Government.  Thus,  as  Hoover  points 
out.  when  benefits  increase  and  the  Treasury 
must  "redeem  its  I  O  TTs  from  the  trust 
fund  •  •  •  the  money  must  come  from 
the  general  taxpayer.  •  •  •  As  thoee  who 
have  already  paid  their  pay-roU  deductions 
are  also  taxpayers,  they  wiU,  to  some  extent, 
be  paying  for  their  insurance  twlc    over." 

The  situation  would  be  met,  of  coiu-se,  by 
reducing  the  pay-roll  tax,  of  making  no  more 
contributions  to  the  trust  fund,  and  of  plac- 
ing the  "whole  business  on  a  eollect-and-pay- 
as-you-go  basis." 

Whether  this  latter  suggaatloa  be  adopted 
or  not.  no  serloiis  exception  can  be  taken 
by  anyone  to  these  two  propositions;  first, 
thst  the  Nation  should  assume  only  such 
public  obligations  as  are  consistent  with  Its 
ineome;  second,  that  the  sectnrlty  afforded  by 
ertelancas  at  public  detn.  which  Is  money 
already  spent.  Is  at  best  transitory  and  un- 
certain. 

IProm  the  Columbus  (Cttiio)   Bvenlng  Die- 
patch  | 


Boovn's  ersi 

Politics  Is  no  respecter  oC  arithmetic.  Be- 
ing expedient  in  nature  It  does  iu3t  depend 
on  logic  for  Its  successful  practice.  Tet  tt 
It  would  best  serve  those  men  and  women  In 
wliaae  lnt««at  it  la  most  hotly  played  l:  must 
at  times  recognlae  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
how  you  arrange  them,  the  numbers  two  and 
two  always  add  up  to  make  four.  Sometimes 
good  sense  Is  necessary. 

It  waa  in  support  of  tlila  simple  and  ob- 
vious proposition  that  former  President 
Hoover  spoke  the  other  day  when  he  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  already  our  economy  la 
up  to  the  limit  of  endurance  imder  this — 
the  tax — load.  I  believe  we  should  go  slow 
and  hold  further  additions  to  this  burden 

to   tbe   absolute   mlniTmim 

In  looking  aroimd  the  world  it  Is  evident 
that  much  at  the  eoanomic  grief  being  suf- 
ferad  by  such  nations  as  Great  Brltam  has 
come  from  an  effort  to  be  overgenerous  in 
governmental  benefits  and  gcvemmental 
spending  projects  at  a  time  when  bank- 
ruptcy as  a  r— nit  of  a  long,  dreadful,  and 


exhausting  war  was  threatening.  Britain 
would  have  needed  far  less  of  our  billions  and 
perhaps  none  of  the  Marshall  fim<to  at  all 
had  she  tightened  her  belt  after  the  war  and 
decided  to  Uve  within  her  income.  Certainly 
she  would  not  have  needed  to  lotud  down  her 
own  i>eople  so  heavily.  Instead  she  went  on 
an  unprecedented  spending  spree  which  she 
could  not  and  cannot  now  support.  America 
consented  to  finance  her  la  large  part,  and 
thus  placed  herself  in  the  same  position  of 
being  overgenerous  with  her  funds  at  a  time 
when  every  circumstance  called  for  caution 
and  economy. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  asked  by  Chairman  Dottcb- 
Tow  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  comment  on  the  President's  demands  for 
a  vast  expansion  of  the  social -security  pro- 
gram. In  replying  he  pointed  out  what  Is 
clearly  obvious,  namely,  that  social -seciulty 
taxes,  like  any  other  kind  of  taxes,  still  are 
taxes  and  must  be  collected  out  of  the  earned 
Incomes  of  those  who  work  and  produce;  that 
the  American  tax  burden  already  Is  up  to  the 
limit  of  Its  endurance  and  that  to  add  further 
to  this  burden  at  a  time  when  the  cold  war 
demands  so  large  a  part  of  our  resoivces  Is 
unwise  and  dangerous. 

It  Isn't  likely  that  any  of  the  Washington 
spenders  will  listen  for  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Hoover's  warning.  Tet.  as  a  result  of  bis 
long  and  productive  efforts  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Truman  to  find  ws3rB  and  means  of  organizing 
the  Government  on  a  more  economical  basis 
he  probably  knows  more  about  the  Nation's 
economy  at  this  time  than  any  other  Imtl- 
vlduai  In  the  United  States. 
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Basing-Poiat  System 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


BOU8M  OP  RZPRZSENTATIVn 
Monday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  out 
where  the  tail  com  grows,  and  vaax  and 
women  with  hearts  of  gold  are  noted  for 
their  spontaneity  in  extending  a  helpful 
hand  to  neighl)ors  far  and  near,  tbe 
baking-point  system  operated  with  un- 
paralleled viciou.sne.s.s.  Iowa  was  a  lead- 
er in  the  movement  to  assist  her  neigh- 
bors in  Europe  with  quantities  of  aecd. 
food,  and  clothing  for  the  children,  and 
many  other  Items  badly  needed.  Imme- 
diately after  the  devastation  wrought  by 
World  War  IL  For  lowans,  like  all 
Americans,  are  a  freedom -loving  people 
with  a  progressive  history  unmatched  in 
our  country.  lowans  are  strong  for  in- 
dividual initiative  and  enterprise — free 
enterprise — but   like    all   of   her   sister 
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tn  the  Cement  case  April  28.  1M8. 
aBof  tht  mmi  aad  tha  otaMt  and  In 
I't  sMtf  fwd  a«tcai  m  piifciiiii 
dM  Wtttm-patat  fyscem  of  pric- 


mlUs  are  located 

•f  th«  Slau  at  Dei  Motaes 

■Ul  It  located  oo  the 

at  Davenport  and  three 

IB  tba  aortb  ecntnl  neuon. 

Odmore    City— dtaHHIIad    tn 

!«•  at  MaMB  OtW-    In  addl- 

at 
H  another  cement  mill, 
so  for  all  practical  porposca  lova  had 
tbe  frcat  adrantace  of  location  and  pro- 

prtortothe 
of  tbe  basinf-point  tjMttm. 
this  natural  adrantace  vas  destroyed 
throvih  the  oae  by  tlw  aoMBl  tnat  of 
the  arbitrary  and  artlSeial  bartnc-point 


In  lova.  with  the  ex- 
I  of  Um  Ivo  located  at  Mason  Oty. 
were  nonbatinc-paiBt  mills  and  the  mlQ 
acroM  the  amim  border  at  TimtiilWi 

Tbe  bastnf -pomu  other  than  Mason  City 
for  thipmem  Into  Iowa  were  La  BnBc  and 
Ofteaby.  DL,  in  the  north  central  wetton 
at  the  State:  ffannlhal  and  Sugar  Creek 
In  Ifissourl.  some  distaaee  aoath  of  the 
Iowa  border:  and  Boaner  Spriuss  In 
Iowa  was  so  divided  up  by  the 
boys,  that  a 
ke  the 
proverbial  crossword  poBle. 

The  Mason  City  bastas-potnt  was  not 
In  reality  bMfiTlml  for  the  beoeflt  <tf  Iowa, 
nstorically.  it  was  mcreiy  a  coincidental 
featoto  a<  tte  Lctatsb  ftrtioBi  OnMot 
Co.'s  bM  to«Btlier  wtth  tte  IdMt  GmmdI 
Ca  for  the  control  of  territory  west  of 
the  IfioiMppi  Bivcr.  Mason  City  was 
inehadai  aa  a  boatns-paittt  by  Lehi«h  to- 
geihar  with  X^ehigh's  aiUs  at  lola.  Kans., 
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and  Metalice  Pi  Us.  Wash.,  and  Ideal's 
two  Colorado  pk  als.  This  tie-up  effec- 
tually accompBi  wd  the  control  of  all 
cement  prices  ai  d  markets  In  our  great 
Northwestern  St  ites. 


A  PAID  pmAirroaf 


No. 


In  docket 
the  Cement 
before  the  PMeril 
is 


3167  in  the  matter  of 

Institute  et  aL.  in  a  brief 

Trade  Commission,  it 


qiK  cations 


wty 

hifhwor 

al  odMr  ofers 


for 
they 


of  Cho 


TO  OMSirt  TSTTBT 


•eemsylTan  is- Dixie       and 

mill*  at  or  near  I>s 

April  19S8.  both  made 

to  tlieir  custometB 

S3.ia  per  barrel  in  paper 

in  ciotli  sacks,   baaed 

price   of   SI  70   Sugar 

plua  freight  tlierefrom 

with  resulted  mill  neta 

zaore  than  $2.15  per  barrel. 

t  in  the  record  of  the 
It  that  during  the  pe- 
barrel  of  cement 
shippod  to  or  n^  Des  Moloes  had  in- 
cluded in  the  p^ice  43  cents  per  barrel 
With  two  eemeot  mills 
m  tlM  hoart  of  the  fltata.  one  in  tho  city 
of  Des  Moines  *s{d  one  nearby,  the  High' 
of  iht  8Ut«  of  Xowft. 
,  MBent  deolen  and 
tt  cement  paid  freight 
Ore  k.  Mo.,  thereby  paying 
near  y  one-third  more  than 
wooM  bgye  paid  had  not  the 
been  a  part  and  parcel 
_  'Pilnt  system. 
Over  at  Davecmort  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der was  the  cef  lent  mill  of  the  Dewey 
Portland  Cemet  t  Co.— a  nonbase  mill. 
Ceoaent  should  lave  been  cheap  in  the 
vldnlty  of  Dave  iport  and  it  would  have 
been  if  the  cust>mers  of  the  Davenport 
of  tbe  Dew  >y  Portland  Cement  Co. 
boen  allow  id  to  purchase  cement 
f,  o.  b.  that  mil .  But  no — Davenport's 
nearest  baaint  loint  was  La  Salle,  CI. 
Docket  No.  Slfl  r  recites  the  fact  that 
Dewey,  in  Apr!  1933.  with  a  $1  80  La 
Salic  base,  fore  >d  its  customers  to  pay 
a  Hetitious  frei  rht  charge  of  30  cents 
La  Salle  to  Davenport. 
However,  proxis  lity  of  a  basing  point  to 
any  given  desti  lation  was  no  criterion 
-  )y  basing  point  was  in 
point  for  such  destina- 
tion. Many,  mi  ny  times,  unfortunately 
for  the  purchase  r.  It  may  have  been  some 
more  distant  po  at,  selected  for  strategic 
or  tactical  puri  ises. 

p«orvHorrs  cLAnc  cntnrr  uvst 

AT    AKT    DCsnXATIOIf 

and  the  brief  referred 

words  by  a  spokesman 

la-Dixie     Cement 


that  the  close 
fact  the  basin? 


Penu  lylvan 


If    this    falbicioos 
spokesman   for 
true.  It  wocUd 
for  the  basing- 
mcnt  for  a  bett^ 


familiarity  with  the  ce- 

rsaliae  that  cement,  being 

t,  must  be  sold  to  all 

•ame  class,   at  tbe  same 


tune,  at  the  tame  or  sub- 
piice. 


argument    of    a 

the  Cement  Trust   was 

then  be  no  argument 

system  but  an  argu- 

distnbution  of  cement 


piint 


producing  facilities.  Of  course,  what  the 
gentleman  did  not  say  was  that  by  the 
Cement  Trust  continuing  its  business  on 
the  basis  he  described  had  first,  re- 
strained trade;  second,  destroyed  com- 
petition; third,  created  a  monopoly; 
fourth,  overcharged  its  customers  by 
the  inclusion  of  phantom  freight;  fifth, 
prevented  the  development  of  further 
productive  capacity;  sixth,  divided  the 
United  States  up  like  a  checkerboard  in 
order  to  reap  the  highest  price  possible 
In  the  sale  of  cement;  seventh,  on  every 
sale  discriminated  against  customers  of 
the  same  class  by  depriving  them  of  a 
free  and  open  competitive  market; 
eighth,  subverted  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  Clasrton  and  Robinson-Patman  Acts; 
ninth,  used  the  beising-point  pricing  sys- 
tem to  eliminate  possible  competitors, 
and  tenth,  had  aided  and  abetted  the 
destruction  of  free  enterprise  In  the 
United  States.  The  gentleman  might  as 
well  have  gone  a  step  further  and  stated 
that  tbe  aggrefates  that  went  into  con- 
creto— Che  sand,  the  gravel,  the  crushed 
ItiMstone,  the  troprock.  the  slog  are  all 
■tindordrtod  products  subject  to  rigid 
spoeifleotlons  when  purchased  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  county,  or  municipal  govern- 
menu.  Arehiteeu  and  builders  as  well 
have  standardized  ipocMkotlons  for  con- 
crete aggrefates.  I  am  sticking  to  con- 
crete for  comparison  but  one  could,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  easily  name  many  other 
products  which  are  standardized  but 
nevertheless  are  sold  freely  in  open  com- 
petition on  the  basis  of  f.  o.  b.  shipping- 
point  or  at  f.  0.  b.  destination  prices. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  cement 
case  decision  handed  down  April  26. 1948, 
in  this  connection  said: 

The  belief  !■  prevalent  In  tbe  Industry  tiiat 
because  of  the  itandardized  nature  of 
cement,  among  other  reasons,  price  compe- 
tition U  wholly  unsulted  to  it.  That  belief 
\M  historic.  It  has  resulted  in  concerted  ac- 
tivities to  devise  means  and  measures  to  do 
away  with  competition  In  the  Indxiatry.  Out 
of  those  activities  came  the  multiple  basing- 
polnt  delivered  price  system. 

Thus,  the  arguments  of  standardiza- 
tion by  Cement  Trust  spokesmen  were 
effectively  disposed  of  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  real  purpose  of  the  claim 
of  standardization  was  shown  to  be 
merely  a  plea  for  the  grant  of  a  charter 
for  fixing  prices  and  controlling  markets 
through  the  use  of  the  multiple  basing- 
point  system. 

AasTSACTS  or  HBS  roK  Airr  teas  show 
meimcAi.  prices 

On  December  5.  1929.  the  Iowa  State 
Highway  Commission  received  bids  on 
approximately  2,000,000  barrels  of  port- 
land  cement  to  44  destinations  within 
the  State.  These  bids  show  the  identity 
of  prices  inherent  in  the  basing-point 
system  which  were  encountered  in  any 
day.  month,  or  year  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bsising-point  system — the 
system  that  has  now  been  outlawed — 
April  28.  1948 — but  which  the  cement  and 
steel  Industries  hope  to  put  in  service 
again  in  the  very  near  future. 

A  casual  inspection  of  the  table  which 
will  follow  of  bids  to  the  Iowa  State  High- 
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way  Commlss.on  will  create  the  feeMng 
that  the  prices  bid  to  the  different  de.-sti- 
nations  are  in  some  cases  higher  or  lower 
as  between  the  bidders.  It  Is  necessary. 
In  order  to  get  the  real  picture,  for  the 
reader  to  examine  the  table  closely  and 
to  note  the  variety  of  bidding  methods  !n 
this  particular  tabulation.  Some  of  the 
de.stination  prices  are  bid  on  a  net-price 
basis.  Other  bidders  bid  with  10  cents 
per  barrel  discount  and  5tlll  others  bid 
10  cents  and  10  cents,  a  total  of  20  cents, 
di.vount.  There  were  15  bidders  bid- 
ding, as  follows: 


Name  ol  bt<klar 


Ifonarcb  Portland  C«ment 
Co. 

hnm  f*tmr  C^tMOl  Coip 

KertbWMtrrn  Mstra  Port* 

hoi  r«iD«nt  Co. 
MOMwl  rtrtlwHl 


.Method  at  hxl- 
Uing  <l«ain:ittoa 

price 


Discount  per  bar- 

M 
....(to. 
...do 


Total 

ill*. 
couati 


10.20 


.30 


Name  of  bidder 

netted  of  bid- 

dine  deaUnaliufi 

price 

Total 

dto- 

counta 

ITniveraal  Cement  Co.' 

CooaoUdatod  Cement  Corp. 

DiMOuntparbar- 
rrt,     JO    wnu 
and  lOeenla. 

Dieoouat  per  bar- 
rel, 10  cents. 
do 

to.  30 
.Ifi 

I>wpy    Portlaad    Cement 

.10 

A.«h  (lrov»  LUne  A  Portland 
Ceownt  Co. 

MpdiiM   Portland  Cempnt 

Dijronnt  per  bar- 
rel.    HI    oenu 
and  iu  «enM. 

Net  price    .  

.» 

Lebisti    PwtJaad    Ccmrat 
Co. 

renwyivania- Dixie  CeoMat 

Diseounl  per  bar- 

rul.     10    wnta 
and  roeents. 
....  do.... 

.a 

Corp. 

NebrA.xka  Oment  C«.» 

U»wkc>e  Poriiaod  Cttotat 
("a  » 

do 

.    ..do 

do.  _ 

.SB 

MarQortto  CtmtM  IfaeM- 

ianturaK  C«. 

.Net  pr  foe 



I  t'aivtnal  aad  Atlae  now  I'nivenal-Attae  ('<s 
Co.  •  dtrMrm nt the  United  Mateo Meol  i'ttrp 

*  A  dHMMi  or  tlM  Me^lCeiMM  Oa. 

'  Now  a  divwion  «t  tbo  MsfipeMo  C 
ttiriag  Co. 


It  is  rather  apparent  that  the  different 
methods  of  bidding  were  in  all  probability 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  No 
doubt  with  2.000.000  barrels  of  cement  at 
stake  the  bidders  hoped  that  variety  in 
bidding  methods  would  produce  a  5tem- 
blance  of  competition  in  the  eyes  of  tbo 
public.  Of  course,  no  one  familiar  with 
cement  bids,  such  as  are  the  trusted  ofB- 
ciais  of  our  highway  departments,  will 
be  deceived  for  even  a  spilt  second.  It 
really  borders  on  the  naive  for  perpetra- 
tors of  the  basing-point  system  to  trot 
out  such  obviously  sleight-of-hand 
tricks  when  bids  are  submitted  to  intel- 
ligent officials  of  governmental  agencies. 
While  In  the  case  of  such  bids  it  makes 
no  difference  Insofar  as  the  buyer  1.*  con- 
concerned.  It  does  show  the  lengths  to 
which  exponents  and  users  of  the  ba.<<lng- 
polnt  ^yntem  of  pricing  will  go  to  create 
the  Impression  that  competition  exists 
where  there  is  tn  fact  oo  competition. 
The  Iowa  table  folkivs: 


by  fM«tt/Mt«r#ff  to  tow  itstt  Mi^Hwit  Commnt»ion  on  D*c.  t,  i»2§  lor  tfiOOjOOO  bmrrelt  of  etmtnt 
Htmuftr,  rrt;  iJoosn  nm-  fmumtmm'»mMhit  UH-A  ikmtgk  U 


U4m' 

Mb 

f/MM 

MImmmi 
PorctaMH 

IVtOMOt 

Co,' 

Co.* 

mU 

roMnd. 

4Mad' 

Diimi't ' 

Ai4l 

M«d4j«ai 

LiHisIl 

HUM 

AUW 

JO* 

bfMto 

Mm" 

(|IMU0< 

UripfiiV  flHi  or  liMa 

Ifnm. 

t<iMt, 
ICaiu. 

Prrw  pM't 

Hill, 

StNcar 

Crwk. 

Mo. 

Oflwon 

City. 

Hufllnf- 
urn. 

Jti'1  . 

Mtaa. 

.Mndr*d. 
Kaoo., 

'li>rilK, 

JUlM. 

Dairoi»> 

Nehr., 
(hi*. 
n(ji«' 

DflOB, 

UL 

Maaon 
CHy. 
Iowa 

liMini. 
Valloir   M.M«^ 

hum'       bHl»> 

Utm,        pond* 

lowe        ttnre, 

KaiM. 

•o. 

WgfrtfrWIi 

Iowa 

*^'' 

DiacounU  por  ba/roL.         ^. . 

UXeud 
toe 

UWand 

IM 

IWmd 
IM 

lOtf 

lot 

MX  and 

N«t> 

lorand 
IM 

UVnnd 

m 



UH  and 
IM 

MX  ana 
IM 

UK  aad 
IM 

Net* 

L  Adan 

t  Atlantic 

txoi 

1  M 
XUl 
I.M 
3.t6 
2.03 
2.68 
lOS 

•ZOl 

1  «§ 

XVI 
!.«• 
2.SI 

X03 
XU3 

xm 
Lm 

101 
L<«l 
LW 
LOS 
XOl 
LW 
LOS 
LM 
LW 
LM 
LM 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LM 
X« 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 

11.01 
LM 
LVt 
L88 
LM 
L«3 
LOS 
LW 
LW 
LOl 
LM 
LW 
L88 
LOl 
LW 
L88 
LW 
LM 
LM 
LM 
LM 
LW 
LW 

08.01 
LM 
XM 
LW 
X08 
XM 

xw 
x« 

LW 
XM 

LW 
LW 
LW 
Xttl 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LtH 
LM 
LW 
LW 
l.M 
LW 
LM 
XOl 
LW 
l.W 
l.M 
l.W 
LW 
l.W 
LW 
LM 
LM 
LW 
LM 
LM 
XOl 
LM 
LM 
LH 
LC3 

>LM 
LW 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 

LW" 

LW 
LW 

•l.M 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LH 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LH4 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
l.M 
LOl 
l.M 
L7S 
LTS 
L78 
L70 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LW 
L74 
LM 
LM 
LW 
LM 
Lf7 
L72 

Wlm 

LM 
XM 
LW 
XM 
XW 
XW 

xos 

LW 
X»t 
LW 
LW 
LW 
XUl 

.~- 

tx<n 

LW 

xoi 

LM 

XM 
XW 
XUS 
XW 
LW 
XOl 
LW 
LW 
LW 
XUl 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LM 
XOI 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LM 
LW 
LM 
LM 
XOl 
LM 
LM 
LH 
L8S 

12.  "I 
LW 
XUl 
LW 
XOfi 
XW 
XW 
XW 
LW 
XOI 
LW 
LW 
LW 
KM 
l.W 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
l.M 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
XOl 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LM 
LM 
LM 

IS 

LM 
L77 
LSI 

t2.0t 
l.W 
XOl 

LW 

xo« 

XM 

XW 
XW 
LW 
XOl 
LW 
LW 
LW 
XOl 
LOB 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LM 
l.M 
LM 
LW 
LW 
l.W 
LM 
Xtl 
l.W 
l.W 
l.W 
LW 
l.M 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LW 
LM 
LM 
XM 
LM 
LM 
L7T 
LW 

12.01 
l.W 
2AH 
LW 
XM 
XW 
XW 
XU3 

IX  01 
l.W 
It.  Ill 
LW 
XOft 
XW 
XM 
2.W 
LW 

tl.M 

1  7a 

5.  OaUond.. 

4.  ATOoa. _ 

•.  VtUteea _ 

6.  KeU  Oak „ 

"iXM 

"$i.«i 

LRl 
L7S 
LW 
LW 

7.  Afton 

a.  b«d(nrd 

».  Moravia..    

xw 

i.w 

XM 

LW 
LM 
LW 
XOl 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LM 

LM 
LM 

L7» 

».  DanncOeon 

XOl 
LM 
LM 
LW 
XUl 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LIH 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 

*L7S 

II.  IndioDola _ 

L7S 

12.  KnoiviJW. 

L7S 

1.1.  Sipourney ... .. 

L78 
L«l 
LTV 
L7!> 

L76 

L  7» 

M    CmwftiKjrrflle....          .... 

1  »l 

14    MuenttiM           

•  L74— 

16   waton  Junction.    

... 

L96 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 

*1  73~ 

17.  WHIiamsbunt 

L7S 

IS.  VIeior _ 

L7S 

|y    Colfai 

• 

L7S 

an.   Perry 

LM 
LM 
LW 
LW 
LW 

L74 

21    L^aOasCcDtar 

22.  -Vdel  

an   Charter  Oak 

34.  Arrada 

'"'Las' 

L9B 

""lw 

LM 

xa 

LW 
LW 
LM 
LM 
XOl 
LW 
l.W 
LW 
I.W 
l.W 
LW 
LW 
LW 
LM 
LW 
LM 
LM 
XM 
LM 
LM 
L77 
LW 

L74 

L7S 

LWf 

I.7S 

25.  Traer 

1.70 

a*.  Center  Point 

xoi" 

L74 

LSI 

1.74 

r   Xn^amM;^ 

I.KI 

M.  HnbtMod. 



- *K... - .. 

1.70 

3H.  Moorland 

31.  Bulger 

_^^ ■ ■■ ^ - 



LW 
LW 

""xoi" 

LM 



♦1.74+ 

«L7«+ 
•LTft-H 

3?.  Hampton—    

"'"Its' 

""'xoi* 

«l  744- 

53.  Oelwein  _ 

54.  CtwOMOt. 

85.  Guttcnbtnt. 

3S  KUtader.. 

K.  RWjowe^.. _.__.„.„_.. 

».  .^Ixaia 

»  .AreoMsPark 



l.~W 

LW 
LW 
LM 
LW 
LM 
LM 
IM 
LM 
LM 

""lm 

_» 

LW 
LM 
LW 
LM 

LM 

""Lii" 

L7U 
L7» 
L» 
L74 

M.74+ 
•L7»+ 
•LMH- 

«.  UutbneCcalw 

LOl 
LW 
LM 

LSl 

41    Iowa  City 

«    Luther 

LM 
L74 

4a.  Clear  Lalta . 

— — — 



!» 

*i  Iowa  Fall* 



'  All  bide  ame  as  otber  producers  wken  diflo 
sWerrrt 

Not  amouats  bid  are  idaotical  wiU  ai 
toviuotcd  3  u  i. 


eo  M  dleooontt 
of  otben  alter 


banal  to  eoi 

OHtpCl 


•LovMd. 
«HiKftMi. 


t 


i 
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It  Is  wen  to  analyw  these  particular 
order  thit  the  Mgnlttcance  of 
Mte  wtder  the  t>asmg- point  sntm  may 
be  clearly  portrayed  whMi  attempt  at 

imv  MKh  con- 
ouiy  be.  Is  »  apptfVBt.  Of  the 
IS  bidden.  10  named  a  price  with  two 
dlaeounu  of  10  cents  per  barrel.  •  total 
•f  m  eenu  per  barrel.  Three  bidders 
named  prices  with  one  discount  of  10 
per  barrel,  and  two  bidders.  Me- 
and  Marquette,  submitted  prices 
al  desunation  with  no  dftieoiBt.  in  other 
worAi.  net  prices. 

When  all  discounts  are  deducted  from 
the  bid  price.-  the  followmg  degree  of 
Identity  m  the  bid  pnces  is  discovered: 
Total  kicnUca:  bida — all  destlosttons..  463 
Hnwiatntlnt  t>k>s  lower  th^zx  twslng- 
pomt   pricm.   all  of   vhicb   w«r*   bid 

by   llarqoett* .   * 

lUcal  bids  wbicb  wcrv  bigher 
-point  priosB.  all  of  vblch 
by  llarqu*tt«.__ 8 

Total   of    bids 471 

of  td«cUcal  bida.  97.7  percent. 


In  order  to  give  a  complete  and  last- 
ing picture  I  am  including  the  following 
table  which  gives  a  complete  break-down 
of  bids  to  each  destination.  This  table 
foUows: 

Cement — Summtty  of  idmttcQl  bids  by  tnan- 
mfmeturerM  to  loira  State  H%ghK*$  CommiS' 
ttom.  December  S.  1929.  for  2.99$.090  bmrrels 
/or  d«tt*cr|r  «<  **  *eUmmtiom» 

mmm»:  PMfMl    TrwW    Gi^irtM    iXirkH    3l«r. 
Ciwir^iiii'*  nWMu  MSI-A  tteouclk  L 
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Marqi  et 


Of  course  I 
the   Marquett 
Co.'s  rea-<;ons 
bids,  all  to 

which  would 
quctte.    T>»o 
de.stlnations. 
Junction,  in 
Co.  s  territory 
Davenport 
non-ba.sinK 
quettes  plant 
ing-potnt 
nif^cence  was 
per  barrel  to 
very  small  di 
around  $1.80 
mal  by 
tivated  by  a 
the  fence  on 
or  it  may  be 
points  men 
able.    On  the 
been  a  pots 
Cement  Co. 
Whatever 
being  low  at 
ern  Iowa, 
for  eight  othe- 
one  or  two 
in  the  we.steni 
by.  indicating 
business.    Ma 
tem — the 
rest  of  the 
have  been 
much. 


I  annot  attempt  to  fathom 
Cement   Manufacturing 
or  making  the  three  low 
deitinations  in  eastern  Iowa 
nearby  territory  to  Mar- 
)f  these  bids  were  to  the 
Muscatine     and     Wilton 
Dewey  Portland  Cement 
lear  Davenport.     Dewey's 
you  will  recall,  was  a 
plant     while     Mar- 
at Oglesby.  111.,  was  bas- 
But.  Marquette's  mu- 
(inly  to  the  extent  of  5  cents 
the  three  destinations — a 
flprence  on  a  barrel  price  of 
This  departure  from  nor- 
te  may  have  been  mo- 
eeble  resolution  to  Jump 
the  basing-point  system, 
that  the  business  to  the 
tioied  was  particularly  desir- 
other  hand,  it  may  have 
at  the  Dewey  Portland 


I)Wi 


The  basing 
oUstic  device 
kets   had   no 
effectiveness 
operated  in 
different   shade 
meaning  I  ha^je 
ful  operation 
surgeon   ever 
operated    wit 
than    the 
proponents 
ment  of  the 
move  uneamHl 
politic.    The 
cision  in  the 
the  basing-p<^int 
strument  to 
of  any  kind 
Justice   Blacl 
Jority   opinloji 
exhaustive 
Ing  paragrap  i 

Many  other 
■ented  by  tiie 
examined,  but 


Thus  came 
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>h<t 


K  arquette's  reason  was  for 
three  destinations  in  east- 
Ma  rquette  entered  high  bids 
destinations  which,  with 
exceptions,  were  destinations 
half  of  the  State,  there- 
a  disinclination  for  that 
■quette  used  the  same  sys- 
baiing-point    system — as   the 
bilders  and  these  bids  may 
mistakes  but  I  doubt  it  very 


BASINC-POnlT  STSTEM  CONTSOLS  PRICES 
AND    MAKKETS 


point  system  as  a  monop- 
o  control  prices  and  mar- 
better   illustration   of   its 
han  the  way  the  system 
a.     Operate  has  several 
s   of   meanings  but   the 
in  mind  today  is  the  skill- 
to  remove  something.    No 
grasped   his   scalpel    and 
more    skillful    precision 
ba^ing-polnt    and    monopoly 
using  the  handy  instru- 
>asing-polnt  system  to  re- 
dollars  from  the  body 
Supreme  Court  in  its  de- 
Cement  case  so  described 
system — "A  handy  in- 
bjrlng  about  the  elimination 
price  competition."    Mr. 
who  delivered   the   ma- 
of  the  court,  after  an 
reft'iew,  said  in  his  conclud- 


cf 


arguments  have  been  pre- 
respondents.  All  have  been 
we  Qnd  them  without  merit. 


'  to  an  end  the  baslng-polnt 
system  in  lov  a  and  every  other  State  In 
the  Union.  1  hus,  the  good-roads  move- 
ment, the  reclamation  program,  our 
projects,  and  all  of  our 
Rere  placed  in  a  competl- 
A  position  where  "the  low- 
est and  best  bid "  took  on  Its  old  familiar 
meaning  In  the  purchase  of  cement,  steel, 
and  other  cc  nstructlon  materials,  and 
the  indehnab  e  twaddle,  regarding  the 
alleged  compi  tltlon  in  the  basing -point 
system  of  pric  ng.  was  quieted  for  a  time. 


flood -control 
public  works 
tlve  position. 


SASINC-POINT  SYSTEM  WANTHI  BACK  BT  CEMENT 

AND  STEEL   TRUSTS— NEVBB   ABSORB    FREIGHT 

In  the  inception  of  the  move  to  return 
the  basing-point  system  to  the  American 
scene,  it  was  frankly  stated  by  industry 
proponents  of  the  basing-point  sy.stem 
that  the  legalization  of  the  system  was 
the  objective.  As  opposition  has  grown 
against  legi.slative  action  which  would  in 
anywl.se  weaken  our  antitrust  laws,  there 
is  Indication  of  a  different  attack.  Now 
Industry  spokesmen  are  quoted  In  the 
press  as  being  eager  to  pay  freight 
charges  and  to  absorb  such  charges.  I 
do  not  believe  any  more  deceiving  or 
ridiculous  arguments  could  possibly  be 
devised.  Neither  the  Cement  Trust  nor 
the  Steel  TriLst  ever  made  a  practice 
of  prepaying  freight.  Historically,  the 
buyer  always  paid  the  freight  on  steel 
and  cement.  That  he  was  glad  to  do,  but 
what  the  purchaser  did  not  like  to  pay 
was  the  freight  charge  that  was  not 
there.  The  freight  charge  which  made 
him  pay  freight  from  Pittsburgh  when 
he  bought  the  steel  from  a  steel  plant  in 
his  home  town.  Nor  did  the  purchaser 
of  cement  like  to  pay  freight  charges 
from  a  cement  mill  200  miles  away  when 
he  could  see  the  cement  mill  from  his 
oflBce  window. 

No;  there  will  be  no  general  rush  to 
prepay  freight  charges  on  steel  or  ce- 
ment, come  either  the  moratorium  or  the 
millennium.  These  industries  just  do 
not  do  business  that  way  and  never  have 
undertaken  to  do  so.  The  only  thing 
these  monopolies  want  at  the  moment  is 
some  excuse,  valid  or  otherwise,  to  return 
to  the  basing-point  system.  Iowa,  nor 
any  other  State  within  our  United  States, 
neither  needs  nor  desires  this  unfair  sys- 
tem In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  our 
basic  commodities. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    IN    IOWA    GAINS    THROCCH 
ABOLITION    or    BASING-POINT    SYSTEM 

As  the  competitive  forces  In  business 
come  back  into  action,  the  abolition  of 
the  basing-point  system  will  prove  to  be 
a  great  boon  to  small  business  in  Iowa 
and  elsewhere.  As  manufacturers  are 
able  to  purchase  non-basing-point  sys- 
tem, the  savings  will  be  reflected  in  the 
prices  of  manufactured  products.  Since 
fictitious  freight  charges  have  been  abol- 
ished, small  merchants,  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers, may  have  a  competitive  choice 
In  purchases  of  steel  and  other  products 
for  sale  and  resale.  Small  manufac- 
turers of  farm  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  distributors  as  well.  In  Iowa,  may 
feel  secure  from  the  punitive  effects  of 
the  basing-point  system.  This  is  be- 
cause purchases  of  steel,  cement,  and 
other  commodities,  may  now  be  made 
from  the  nearest  source  of  supply  with- 
out payment  of  phantom  freight.  It 
places  such  manufacturers  and  distrib- 
utors In  a  much  better  cost  position  and 
allows  a  greater  ciLshionlng  effect  against 
their  giant  competitors. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  l>e  repe- 
titious to  again  quote  Iowa's  motto  for 
it  is  one  to  be  remembered  In  these  days 
of  monopolistic  aggression  and  assaults 
upon  our  national  existence.  It  is  good.  I 
repeat,  to  remember  and  treasure  Iowa's 
flaming  words  of  courage,  'Our  liberties 
we  prize  and  our  rights  we  will  maintain." 
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Wliy  Not  a  FVA  for  Potomac  Area? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATTVES 
Monday,  May  16,  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRESsioNAL  RECORD.  I  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  May  1.  1949,  is.sue  of  the  Idaho 
Sunday  Statesman: 


efficient.  Our  Potomac  Valley  Administra- 
tion would  see  to  It  that  things  were  changed 
to  the  National  Capital.  We  would  coordi- 
nate the  existing  agencies  and  shape  things 
to  the  pattern  of  our  own  Ideas. 

"If  we  were  to  propose  that,  perhaps  the 
people  who  are  sponsoring  the  CVA  from  the 
National  Capital  would  understand  a  little 
better  the  feeltog  that  we  have  for  their 
proposal." 


a     NEIGHBOR    TO    THB    NORTH     APIXT     PROf 

THAT     THOSE      WHO      WOULD     DOCTOR     VB     BB 
6IVEN     THEIR    OWN     MEDICINE 

Just  about  everylxxly  In  the  Northw«Bt 
has  a  slant  on  topic  A  for  tiieae  days:  Tbe 
proposed  Columbia  Valley  Administration. 
If  there  are  tbose  who  haven't,  their  num- 
bers wUl  diminish  as  time  goes  by.  since 
President  Truman  and  his  bigger-Govern- 
ment boys  are  determined  to  saddle  us  with 
a  CVA,  and  a  lot  of  northwestern  people  who 
are  doing  all  right  without  Federal  advice  and 
control  are  Just  as  determined  to  Icecp  their 
States  flee  of  the  proposed  governmental 
Intrusion  on  these  parta. 

After  a  few  more  months  of  the  contro- 
versy, it  will  t>e  a  rare  lUahoan  or  Oregonian 
or  Washingtonlan  who  doesnt  have  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  so  much  wUl  have 
been  said  about  it  pro  and  con. 

MeanwhUe.  most  of  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  CVA  comes,  ironically  enough,  from 
points  east  and  generally  outside  tbe  srea 
to  be  affected  by  a  CVA.  Along  this  line. 
tiM  SpolLeaman-Bevicw,  of  Spokane,  taking 
note  of  the  peculiar  situation,  has  a  sug- 
gestion about  it  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Why  Not  a  PVA  for  Potomac  Area?"  which 
we  tiiinlc  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

It  goes  like  ttiis: 

"One  of  the  several  Government  ofOce- 
holdera  who  constitute  the  ctiief  badcers  for 
the  idea  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion lias  sent  the  Spokesman-Rev-lew  copies 
of  editorials  from  tiiree  Wasblngton,  D.  C. 
newspapers  and  the  New  York  Times.  Those 
editorials  support  the  CVA  idea  and  are  all 
for  putting  It  into  effect  promptly. 

"In  almost  the  same  maU  there  arrived 
iaother  budget  of  editorials,  all  clipped  from 
Paclflc  Northwest  newspapers  and  forwarded 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Development  Asso- 
ciation. They  were  all  as  unirormly  skepti- 
cal as  the  eastern  newspapers  were  satisfied 
with  the  idea. 

"To  the  Spokesman-Review  tbls  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  whole  alinement  on  the  CVA 
question.  Ttie  push  and  the  promotion  for 
CVA  aU  comes  from  outside  the  region,  save 
for  tbe  little  group  of  Democratic  liemk>ers 
of  Congress  from  here  who  are  working  with 
the  adminiatraUon  to  create  a  CVA.  Tbe 
fact  that  Bpokaamen  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
and  In  New  York  City  want  a  CVA  is  not  con- 
vincing evidence  that  we  iiere  should  open 
our  arms  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rea- 
son why  we  should  examine  it  stiU  mors 
closely. 

"The  Governors  of  the  States  most  affected 
by  tbe  CVA  proposal  are  against  it.  Most  of 
the  region's  Congreaamen  will  probably  be 
against  It.  Most  of  the  area's  newspapers  are 
either  against  it  or  await  further  evidence 
that  it  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

"Suppose  wt  in  tbe  Northwest  should  start 
a  move  for  a  Potoma  Valley  Administration, 
to  bt  managed  from  here,  but  wtth  some 
members  of  tbe  governing  board  to  be  cbosen 
from  the  popvUation  of  Waahlngton,  D.  C, 
In  order  to  give  tbcm  a  voice  in  management. 
Prom  many  Botacea  w  bear  that  the  Po- 
tomac region  Ii  backvanl.  waatclul.  and  in- 


Tbe  Battle  Tkat  S^aandert  Billiaas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  lOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  last  week  there 
was  pubUshed  an  article  entitled  "The 
Battle  That  Squanders  Billions."  The 
artl(ie  was  written  by  Leslie  A.  Miller, 
chairman.  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
Hoover  Commission,  and  ex-Governor  of 
Wyoming.  The  article  was  referred  to 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'MABCNrr]  in  a  statement  he 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
as  excised,  on  which  I  have  received  an 
estimate  of  cost  of  $225,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Riccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tmt  Battle  Th.*t  Sovkianxa  Bnxiows 

(By  Leslie  A.  Miller,  cbalrman.  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  Hoover  Commission; 
ex-Governor  of  Wyoming) 

When  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
asked  me  to  serve  on  tbe  Natural  Besources 
Committee,  one  of  the  taak  forces  of  his 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  1  went  Into  the 
job  with  my  eyes  open.  I  knew  it  would  tie 
a  sort  of  surgeon's  )ob.  And  I  suspected  just 
enough  about  tbe  swollen,  pm-k-fed  cocdition 
of  our  two  principal  prospective  patients — 
the  autocratic  Army  Engineers  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  spendthrift  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation — to  know  they  would 
scream  loudly  when  we  Bank  tbe  surgeon's 
knife  into  some  of  tbeir  diseased  tissues. 

I  said  1  went  into  tbe  job  with  my  eyes 
open.  They  are  open  a  lot  wider  now.  As 
close  as  we  thotight  we  were  to  the  problem 
of  bow  tbe  taxpayers  money  is  being  spent 
for  Irrigation,  fkxxl  contnA,  and  power  de- 
velopment, my  seven  committee  colleagues 
and  I  were  amased  and  dismayed  to  learn 
how  l>ad  the  sittiation  really  is — how  billions 
are  being  squandered  on  duplicating,  tiadly 
engineered  projects. 

Jotin  Q.  Taxpayo-  doesnt  realiae  it,  but 
efforts  are  being  made  to  place  his  name  as 
cosigner  on  a  note  for  $52.706.500.000 — or.  to 
break  it  down,  about  $1,500  in  tax  obligations 
for  the  avermge  American  family.  'That  is 
tbe  staggering  amount  estimated  as  tbe  cost 
of  water -resources-development  projects  now 
in  tbe  construction  and  planning  stages,  and 
it  does  not  incliide  tbe  •4.779.700,000  spent 
on  projects  already  completed.  All  but  a 
fraction  of  these  projecu  originate  with  tbe 
Engineers  or  tbe  Reclamation  Bxueau: 

As  a  westemo'  wbo  baa  been  in  public 
I  lor  a  good  part  of  my  life.  I  yield  to  no 
in  my  appreciation  of  water 


resources  and  what  their  proper  derelopmert 
can  mean  to  my.  part  of  the  country  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  But  •52,706,500,000 
worth  is  a  terrific  water  IrtU. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tbe  principal  charges  I  miist  bring  against 
the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, as  result  of  my  investigations  as 
chairman  of  the  Hoover  Commission's  nat- 
xu-iJ  resources   task   force,  are   these: 

1.  The  two  agencies  arc  so  violently  jaalous 
of  each  other  that  an  extravagant  and  wholly 
senseless  competition  has  sprung  up.  They 
will  encroach  on  each  other's  territory  and 
stake  out  rival  claims  simply  to  beat  out  each 
other  In  the  race  to  construct  expensive  proj- 
ects. Naturally,  it  is  the  taxpayer  who 
Buffers. 

2.  In  their  indecent  zeal  to  extend  their 
empires.  lx>th  agencies  are  guilty  of  under- 
estimating— apparently  delil>erately— the 
cost  of  the  projects  they  propose  to  build. 
This  imderestimating  has  the  effect  of  bam- 
booCUng  Congress  into  easy  acquiescence  to 
proposed  projects.  Then,  after  tbe  first 
batch  of  concrete  is  poured,  the  engineers 
and  reclamationists  always  can  come  t>ack 
with  a  request  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. For  instance.  If  the  whole 
•52.706300,000  water-development  program 
should  be  approved  by  Congress,  the  entire 
job  when  completed,  on  the  basis  of  past 
performances  in  estimating  by  the  Engineers 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  prol>ably  would 
cost   more   than   double   that   figure. 

3.  Both  agencies  stoop  to  deception  In 
furtherance  of  their  efforts  to  stake  out 
claims  on  projects.  The  Engineers  will  use 
navigation  and  fiood  control  as  a  guise  for 
a  hydroelectric  project;  the  reclamationists 
vse  irrigation  as  their  alibi  for  hydroelectric 
development.  While  there  may  be  much  to 
say  in  favor  of  Government  construction  of 
hydroelectric  projects,  it  is  my  impreasalon 
that  the  United  States  stUI  is  not  i  socialistic 
country  and  that  the  production  and  sals 
of  electricity  remains  a  matter  for  private 
enterprise.  I  say  this  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ex- 
periment, which  has  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose, but  which,  our  task  force  concluded, 
should  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  setting  up 
similar  Independent  authorities  througbotrt 
the  Nation. 

4.  Both  agencies  are  guilty  of  brazen  and 
pernicious  lobbying  to  achieve  tbeir   ends. 

Of  course,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  bias  in  expressing  my  opin- 
ions. When  I  became  Governor  of  Wyoming 
In  1933.  I  inherited  a  ♦1.000.000  overdraft 
that  had  been  on  our  lxx>ks  for  some  20 
years.  I  got  rid  of  it  simply  try  not  spend- 
ing money  on  certain  projects  that  would 
have  l>een  nice,  but  unnecessary.  I  nerer 
have  believed  In  living  above  our  means,  and 
never  shall. 

Let  me  cite  two  cases  which  our  taak  forec 
uncovered  as  examples  of  wastefulness  and 
bad  planning  on  the  part  of  both  agencies. 
First,  the  case  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
and  Boysen  Dam:  Out  in  the  central  part 
of  my  State  of  Wyoming  is  a  rugged  canyon 
through  which  the  Big  Horn  River  runs. 
To  the  head  of  this  canyon  some  30  or  40 
years  ago  came  an  enterprising  Mlnnesotan. 
one  Asmus  Boysen.  who  tmilt  a  small  power 
dam.  It  was  strictly  a  private  enterprise 
Then  came  the  Burlington  Railroad,  which 
built  a  track  alongside  his  dam,  and  the 
State  followed  suit  with  a  paralleling  high- 
way. 

Boysen  overlooked  one  thing:  gflt — the 
corse  at  all  dam  Imllders,  even  the  mighty  en- 
gineers and  reclamationists.  In  a  relative- 
ly short  period  of  years,  the  silt  had  built 
up  behind  Boysen  "s  dam  bo  thorooghly  that 
bis  power  production  was  seriously  impatred. 
Be  built  a  superstrticture  on  bis  dam  to  raise 
tbe  water  higher.  With  ttiat.  tbe  raUroad 
went  Into  court  and  charged  tJaat  tbe  dam 
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ma  a  menace  to  lU  roadbed.  After  a  long 
and  ezpeaalve  cult,  which  almoet  broke  Boj- 
•en.  the  couru  held  the  dam  was  a  nulaanoa 
and  ordered  It  dynamited. 

Now.  a  few  years  ago.  when  Reclamation 
plunged  Into  the  wild  race  to  auke  out 
pro)ect«  In  the  MlMourl  Basin  ahead  of  the 
rlrat  Knglneerv.  It  hit  upon  the  Idea  of  again 
damming  up  Xhe  Big  Bom  at  Boyaen's  old 
site.  A  reconnaissance  survey  fixed  the  cost 
at  W-aoCOOO  Beclaraatlon  started  buUdlng 
a  mighty  structure  designed  to  aid  flood  con- 
trol, supply  irrigation  water  and  produce 
power;  In  my  opinion  the  need,  if  any.  for 
additional  power  in  that  area  could  be  pro- 
vided more  consmently  by  enlarging  the  ca- 
pacity at  existing  installations  or  of  proj- 
•CU  already  under  way.  The  structure  »'as 
designed  at  least  10  percent  larger  than  Its 
purposes  required,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
slltation  problsni. 

But  the  nOIroad  and  highway  people  were 
no  more  anxious  to  be  flooded  than  they  had 
been  30  years  before.  So  Reclamation  had  to 
shoulder  the  cost  of  relocating  the  railroad 
and  highway.  To  relocate  the  highway  alone. 
I  am  informed,  will  cost  91.642.000.  The  cost 
at  raloeatlng  the  railroad  will  be  staggering— 
•1SJM.000  at  the  latest  estimate.  It  calls 
for  Mveral  miles  of  construction  work 
tlmragh  solid  rock,  including  the  blasting 
of  a  tunnel,  well  over  a  mile  long,  through 
armorlike  dlorlte  and  granite. 

At  last  count.  Reclamation  itself  was  ad- 
mitting that  the  project  would  cost  129.726.- 
000;  only  time  will  tell  how  much  more  It 
will  run.  The  budget  request  for  the  1950 
fiscal  year  alone  is  •8.000.000.  If  I  were  the 
arbiter.  I'd  say  let's  wash  out  the  eight  to 
ten  millions  that  Reclamstlon  already  has 
squandered  and  not  poiu  another  gSO.OOO.OOO 
or  mors  into  this  ill-starred  silt  trsp. 

Mow  for  an  example  of  how  the  Army  En- 
.  in  their  real  for  pouring  concrete, 
bullheadedly  in  spending  money  for 
pro)ecta  of  doubtful  necessity.  At  the  city 
of  Dtnvar.  Colo.,  an  Inconsequential  stream 
known  as  Cbcrry  Creek  flows  into  the  South 
Platte  River.  Cherry  Creek  ordinarily  Is  plac- 
id, but  occasionally  It  fiooda.  causing  rels- 
tlvvly  minor  damage  In  portions  of  Denver. 
}«an  ago.  Kenwood  Dam.  a  structure 
for  a  maximum  flood  discharge  of 
70.000  aecond-feet.  was  built  as  a  PWA  proj- 
ect to  protect  Denver  against  Cherry  Creek 
floods.  Aocordicg  to  a  committee  of  the 
Colorado  Section.  American  Society  of  Civil 
»ra.  the  worst  Cherry  Creek  flood  ever 
in  Denver  occurred  in  1885  and  had 
a  peak  discharge  of  some  30.000  second-feet. 

The  Kngineers  have  stepped  in.  however. 
and.  by  a  decidedly  roundabout  means  of 
figuring,  have  come  up  with  the  conclusion 
that  a  flood  of  113.000  second-feet — a  figure 
that  Is  S.85  times  as  great  as  the  maximum 
flood  of  record — is  theoretically  possible. 

So  now  the  Engineers  are  engaged  in  a 
truly  masalve  project  on  this  trifling  creek— 
a  dam  14400  feet  long  and  140  feet  high, 
with  a  control  structure  174  feet  in  height. 
Needless  to  say.  it  will  eliminate  the  existing 
dam.  which  local  engineers  think  is  adequate. 
Cost:  tl5.700,000  for  the  dam  alone;  about 
•31.000.000  If  storage  and  operating  faculties 
for  irrigation-water  storage,  now  being  eyed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  are  Included. 
TtM  Englnasrs  went  ah— <  with  this  project 
tba  forthright  oppoMtlon  of  the  Den- 
I.  who  declared  that,  by  even  the 
moat  fenerous  figxires.  the  project  was  not 
worth  the  cost.  The  local  engineers  signifi- 
cantly polnfd  out  that  if  the  Denver  tax- 
payers tnatead  of  Uncle  8am  were  directly 
footing  the  bill  they  nevar  would  commit 
themselves  to  such  s  project.  But.  it  would 
•ppaar.  nothing  can  stop  the  Army  Engineers. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  great  public  fallacy  eoncemlng  the 
Wtttmmn  is  an  Imprsaston  that  the  Corps  U 
a  patteatlme  group  of  Army  ofleers  and  sol- 
diers   gaining    valuable    experience    for    war 
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tidly.  the  Engineers  seem  to 
irild   In    lining   up   projects, 
of  the  engineering  mind 
gaze  on  a  God-made  land- 
Ical  eye.     A  river  must  be 
Iful  natural  lake  must  be 
reservoir.     A  swamp  which 
factor  in  maintaining  water 
areas  must   be   drained, 
ringly  feasible."  something 
fi^thwiih.  because  God  didn't 
In  the  flrst  place  and  the 
li^iprove  on  His  handiwork, 
years,  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
muscling  In  on  the  field  of 
and  irrigation  dams,  which 
responsibility  of  Reclamation, 
considerable    agitation 
Bureau.    The  Engl- 
a  project  upon  an  area  at 
local  citizens,  while  Recla- 
to    set    up    contracts 
ho  glean  the  benefits  even- 
Government.    Naturally  hu- 
what  It  Is,  most  commu- 
faforlng   the  cheaper  projects 
neers  over  the  quasl-pay- 
of    Reclamation.      Rec- 
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development,  the  new  facilities  thus  con- 
structed would  provide  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  hydroelectric  power  that  exists 
in  all  the  United  States  today. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Reclamation  Bureau  was  establi.shed 

In  Theodore  Roosevelt's  time  to  save  western 
farmers  from  ruinous  drought.  Though  a 
younger  agency  than  th-  Corps  of  Engineers, 
it  has  grown  up  fast.  Its  activities  are 
principally  in  the  11  Western  States.  Be- 
cause of  the  popular  Illusion  that  all  rec- 
lamation projects  are  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,  whenever  anyone  in  Congress  lifts 
a  questioning  voice  about  this  Bureau's  ex- 
penditures. 22  western  Senators — Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  working  as  brethren — 
and  their  colleagues  in  the  House  rise  as  a 
phalanx  to  beat  down  the  opposition. 

Originally,  the  Reclamation  Bureau  was 
supposed  to  be  a  self-sustaining  project; 
now  It  Is  drawing  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  that  run  up  as  high  as  $246,619,139 
a  year — not  counting  the  supplementary 
appropriations  which  the  Bureau  regularly 
wheedles  or  blackjacks  from  Congress.  The 
Bureau's  budget  request  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  pending  before  CongreK  as  this  was 
written,  was  a  record  $373,328,500.  Person- 
nelwlse,  the  Bureau  has  grown  from  2.853 
employees  In  1935  to  16.522  in  1948. 

Naturally,  two  such  powerful  and  pork- 
dispensing  organizations  have  drawn  the 
support  of  potent  lobbies.  The  National 
Reclamation  Association  is  one  of  the  more 
powerful  lobbies  doing  yeoman  service  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Engineers 
have  a  whole  string  of  lobbies  behind  them, 
including  the  aggressive  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  and  the  wealthy.  Influential  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  would  be  arrogant  and  Intolerant  of 
me  to  say  that  no  good  has  come  of  any 
projects  of  the  Engineers  and  Reclamation 
Bureau.  The  early  projects,  before  they  be- 
gan to  dream  In  the  grandiose,  wholesale 
manner,  were  particularly  Inspired  and  bene- 
flclal.  But  I  do  charge  that  the  performance 
record  now  is  shot  through  with  examples 
of  rotten  planning  and  wasteful  execution. 

The  most  shameful  example  of  piecemeal 
planning,  wasteful  competition  and  political 
compromising  on  the  part  of  both  the  En- 
gineers and  Reclamation  is  the  Missouri 
Basin  story.  For  years,  the  Missouri  Basin, 
approximately  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  land 
area,  scene  of  flood  and  drought  disasters,  and 
a  prime  example  of  the  need  for  carefully 
planned  conservation  and  development,  has 
been  the  battleground  for  various  bureaus 
and  private  pressure  groups  with  axes  to 
grind. 

The  Engineers  flnally  had  come  up  with 
the  ambltlotu  Pick  plan,  prepared  by  Lewis 
A.  Pick,  now  a  major  general  and  the  new 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Reclamation  produced 
its  equally  ambitious  Sloan  Plan,  fathered 
by  W.  G.  Sloan.  The  trouble  with  the  two 
plans  was  that  In  many  respects  they  were 
bitterly  contradictory  of  each  other.  The 
engineers,  downstream,  would  be  dredging 
a  channel  to  serve  the  needs  of  unnecessary 
river  traffic:  upstream.  Reclamation  would  be 
building  a  storage  dam  for  irrigation  that 
would  deprive  the  channel  of  water  it 
required. 

In  1944.  President  Roosevelt  recommended 
a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  similar  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  That  did  the 
trick.  The  President  didn't  get  his  MVA. 
but  the  bitter  rivals.  Engineers  and  Rec- 
lamation, were  driven  into  each  other's 
arms  for  self-preservation.  "A  shameless, 
loveless,  shotgun  wedding!"  James  O.  Pat- 
ton,  president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  termed  It. 

Anyway,  a  Pick-Sloan  plan  was  agreed 
upon — a  conscienceless  bit  of  political  com- 
promising. For  example,  whereas  Sloan 
formerly  objected  to  two  proposed  Engineers 
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dama— Garrison  and  Oarln  In  the  Dakott 
aa  wholly  unnecessary  and  vaateful,  he  now 
agreed  to  the  two  projects,  which  will  cost 
some  •211.000.000.  Garrison  already  is  under 
construction,  and  Gavin  is  planned  for  the 
future.  The  Pick-Sloan  plan,  which  Is  under 
way,  will  cost  the  taxpayers  some  •6,300.000,- 
000  an  "estimate" — and  It  will  not  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Missouri  Valley  adequately  as 
It  still  Is  a  crazy  quUt.  nonlntegrated  pro- 
gram. 

I  will  go  a  step  further  and  predict  that, 
unless  firm  steps  are  taken.  President  Tru- 
man will  have  trouble  in  bringing  about 
his  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
plan.  Both  Engineers  and  Reclamation  have 
staked  out  claims  on  this  area.  I  have  seen 
the  fourteen  volumes  of  plans  that  the  En- 
gineers have  prepared  for  Columbia  River 
development;  the  documents  weigh  forty- 
one  pounds  and  make  a  stack  more  than 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Unless  the  Presi- 
dent can  be  effectively  tough — and  the  En- 
gineers have  sabotaged  the  wishes  of  Presi- 
dents many  times  In  the  past — another 
Pick-Sloan  deal  may  result  for  the  Columbia 
Valley. 

The  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  is  still 
another  example  of  malodorotis  planning  of 
an  undertaking  designed  to  consume  mil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers'  dollars — this  one  on 
the  part  of  Reclamation.  Big  Thom{>6on  is 
a  colossal  scheme  to  pump  water  from  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rockies  to  the  Eastern 
slope  by  tunneling  thirteen  and  one  half 
miles  through  the  mighty  Continental 
Divide,  that  granite  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Reclamation  went  blithely 
ahead,  estimated  the  project  would  cost  ^44,- 
000,000,  obtained  congressional  approval  on 
that  basis,  and  even  made  contracts  with 
the  eastern-slope  farmers  to  deliver  water 
for  supplemental  irrigation. 

The  project  got  under  way;  then  It  be- 
gan expanding.  Those  usual  difficulties  and 
modiflcationt  that  were  not  anticipated 
began  cropping  up.  At  last  count,  tha  •44,- 
000,000  job  and  grown  into  a  •144,581.000 
project,  of  which  •88.000,000  already  had 
been  expended.  And  the  latest  development 
U  the  discovery  that  Colorado^Blg  Thomp- 
son will  not  provide  the  amount  of  water 
Reclamation  has  guaranteed  to  deliver  to 
the  eastern  slope  after  all,  so  a  new  study 
will  be  launched  to  discover  other  water 
sources  and  develop  them.  Well  be  lucky 
U  we  get  off  for  •300.000,000. 

This  building  of  great  Irrigation  dams  by 
Reclamation  without  determining  whether 
water  will  be  available  is.  unfortunately, 
common.  To  mention  Just  one  example. 
Kendrlck  project.  In  Wyoming,  a  •24.000.000 
Job,  was  buUt  In  1934-35.  and  no  surplus 
water  was  available  for  it  tmtil  1947.  The 
Federal  Government,  according  to  a  survey 
which  has  been  made  for  me,  has  lost  at 
least  $9,000,000  on  various  projects  through 
just  this  kind  of  unreliable  estimating,  and 
farmers  have  lost  many  millions  more.  As 
far  back  as  1936.  the  National  Resources 
Committee  reported  that  "abandoned 
farms  •  •  •  now  stand  as  pathetic 
monuments  to  misplaced  confidence  in  frag- 
mentary data." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  task  force  made  three  principal  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  correct  the  par- 
ticular evils  which  I  have  discxissed.  They 
were: 

1.  That  the  Corps  of  Engineers  be  strip- 
ped of  its  civil  river-development  functions; 
that  a  consolidated  water  development  serv- 
ice be  established  to  take  over  these  func- 
tions, plus  all  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Beclamatlon.  plus  other  power-marketing 
and  river-development  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
State,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Bonneville  and  Southwestern  Power 
Administrations.     In  this  connection,  we  rec- 
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ommended  retention  of  TVA,  but  opposed 
establishment  of  additional  valley  authori- 
ties. 

2.  Abolition  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  creation  of  a  new  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources  to  administer  the  consoli- 
dated Water  Development  Service  and  other 
affiliated  Federal  activities  now  loosely  ad- 
ministered in  various  departments. 

3.  Establishment  within  the  President's 
office  of  a  Board  of  Coordination  and  Review 
to  pass  on  every  major  water-development 
project  from  the  time  It  is  first  proposed,  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  "boondoggles." 
frills,  and  duplicating  activities  are  chopped 
off  before  they  sprout. 

Even  before  our  task-force  report  was  made 
public,  the  fight  was  lavmched  to  keep  the 
Army  Engineers  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
civilian  contracting  business.  The  Engi- 
neers' lobby  got  to  work,  and  soon  contrac- 
tors, civic  groups,  and  Congressmen  were 
deluged  by  thousands  of  identically  worded 
telegrams  and  resolutions,  asking  them  to 
join  the  fight  to  save  the  Engineers.  One  of 
the  ridiculous  arguments  advanced  was  that 
only  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had  the 
engineering  know-how  to  carry  out  these 
projects,  "bunk."  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
there  are  only  215  Army  Engineer  officers 
supervising  the  work  of  40.000  civilians,  and 
the  civilians  could  carry  on  beautifully  with- 
out the  brass. 

The  situation  became  so  bad  that  Mr. 
Hoover  foimd  it  necessary  to  make  a  public 
denunciation  of  these  propaganda  efforts  by 
the  Engineers.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  there- 
upon disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
sure campaign:  nevertheless,  the  Hoover 
Commission  has  in  its  files  transcripts  of 
antireorganization  speeches  made  through- 
out the  coimtry  by  district  engineers. 
•  •  •  •  • 

No  one  realises  better  than  I  that  it  Is  al- 
most a  Don  Quixote  gesture  to  tilt  a  lance 
at  the  solidly  anchored  windmill  that  Is  the 
Army  Snftneers'  lobby.  But  I  feel  that  If 
the  long -suffering  taxpayers  can  be  aroused 
through  publication  of  this  article,  perhaps 
enough  blows  can  unsettle  that  expensive 
windmill. 

The  most  brazen  example  of  autocracy  on 
the  part  of  the  Army  Engineers  Is  related  in 
the  portion  of  our  task-force  report  dealing 
with  the  Kings  River  project  In  the  basin  of 
the  Central  Valley  of  California.  Our  com> 
mlttee  is  Indebted  to  Arthur  A.  Maas.  of  Har- 
vard University,  who  served  as  one  of  our 
consultants  on  water  resovtrces,  for  his  thor- 
ough and  documented  case  history  of  the 
Kings  River  project,  wherein  the  Army  Engi- 
neers repeatedly — and  successfully — defted 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  to 
achieve  Jurisdiction  over  a  construction  Job 
which  was  not  rightfully  theirs. 

The  Central  Valley  basin,  containing  more 
than  one-third  of  California's  acreege  for 
years  has  been  faced  by  an  Increas- 
ingly urgent  water-development  problem. 
Though  the  fiood  factcw  is  present,  the  prob- 
lem primarily  is  one  of  irrigation  for  the 
farmers  of  the  area.  Thus,  the  resp>onsiblllty 
fell  squarely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  1937  entered 
into  competition  with  Reclamation  to  grab 
off  a  •20.000.000  project  In  the  Kings  River 
area. 

President  Roosevelt's  attention  was  called 
to  this  senseless  and  costly  conflict,  and  he 
took  time  from  his  more  pressing  duties  to 
order  that  the  conflicting  surve3r8  be  cleared 
with  the  Water  Resources  Committee  of  his 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  and 
then  sent  to  him  before  being  submit- 
ted to  Congress.  Reclamation  followed  his 
instructions.  The  Bngtneera.  who  tradi- 
tionally have  felt  they  are  responsible  to 
Congress  rather  than  to  the  President,  side- 
tracked the  Water  Resources  Committee  and 
sent  the  report  directly  to  the  White  House. 


Through  some  unexplained  circumstance — 
believed  to  be  a  clerical  error — Roosevelt's 
wishes  were  frustrated  by  the  White  House 
administrative  machinery,  which  slipped  up 
and  forwarded  the  report  to  Congress. 

Thus,  in  1940,  Congress  received  the  two 
conflicting  and  nonlntegrated  reports. 

Then  began  a  seven-year  struggle  over  the 
project.  Roosevelt  repeatedly  and  <rften 
curtly  warned  his  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
wanted  the  Kings  River  project  built  by  In- 
terior. Just  as  repeatedly,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers went  to  Congress  and  were  able  to 
balk  the  President's  wishes.  The  point  at 
stake  was  that,  under  the  Reclamation  sys- 
tem of  repayment  by  the  consumers  for  wa- 
ter supplied  by  the  Government,  the  Federal 
Treasury  would  receive  s  greater  retvim  than 
under  the  Engineers'  plan  of  relatively  in- 
signiflcant  participation  by  the  consumers. 

All  during  the  war.  President  Roosevelt 
had  to  take  time  out  to  battle  with  the  Engi- 
neers. After  Mr.  Roosevelt  died.  President 
Truman  took  up  the  fight  just  as  firmly. 
These  efforts  by  two  Commanders  In  Chief 
bothered  the  Engineers  not  one  bit.  Their 
will  prevailed:  Congress  gave  the  Engineers 
authority  and  funds  to  build  the  Kings  River 
project,  and  the  Federal  Treasury  is  going  to 
suffer  considerably  as  a  result  of  this. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It's  no  wonder  that  both  Presidents  Hoover 
and  Roosevelt  used  to  exclaim  privately  that, 
if  someone  only  could  show  them  how  to 
curb  the  Army  Engineers,  they  really  could 
save  some  money  for  the  United  States. 

The  whole  thing  is  as  fantastically  ridicu- 
lous as  If  General  Eisenhower,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Normandy  invasion,  were  to  have  been 
overruled  by  his  sergeant  chauffeur,  who 
might  have  wanted  to  spend  the  next  week 
•nd  In  London  instead  of  France. 

But  It  Is  no  laughing  matter,  I  submit  that, 
when  agencies  such  as  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  any  others  can  whip  President* 
and  Congreas  all  around  the  stump,  there's 
something  vitally  wrong  with  our  system  o< 
democratic  tov*niment. 


Wkj  Labor  Hatei  lajunctieu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  UXCHIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16,  1949 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan,  lilr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiics  In  the  Congressional  Record,  I  In- 
clude the  following  article  from  the 
American  Pederationlst  entitled  "Why 
Labor  Hates  Injunctions,"  by  Oeorge 
Meany: 

There  are  many  features  embodied  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  are  obnoxious  and 
which  have  caused  millions  of  fair-minded 
citizens,  apart  from  the  members  of  organ- 
ized labor,  to  decide  that  this  statute  must 
be  eliminated  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Of  all  the  distasteful  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  there  Is  one  which  stands 
forth  as  particularly  vicious.  This  Is  the 
provision  under  which  government  by  In- 
junction, one  of  the  foremost  evils  recorded 
In  American  history  of  the  late  Nineteenth 
and  early  Twentieth  Centuries,  has  been 
brought  back  to  life. 

Labor  hates  the  Injimetlon.  Working  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  can  never  be  reconciled  to 
the  use  of  judicial  writs  in  disputes  between 
labor  and  management.  No  other  practice 
is  so  universally  reviled  among  men  and 
women  who  d^>end  for  life  upon  what  they 
earn  by  their  toil.     And  many  mllUona  Ot 
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other  Americana  who  bellrTe  In  fair  pUy 
Join  with  l»bor  In  ihU  detrntatton  of  gorarn- 
iD«nt  by  Injunction.  Repmented  In  thU 
icnnip  arp  a  subatantial  number  of  enlight- 
ened empJorera. 

Why  la  tt  that  labor  hate*  the  Injunction 
proccaa?  la  taborii  attttude  toward  In  June - 
tlona  the  reault  of  some  Inexplicable  emo- 
tion? Or  la  there  a  good  reaaon — or  many 
good  re— ona  for  labor's  resentment  of  the 
iBjnncftnnT  Why  doea  labor  feel  the  way 
II 


In  order  to  understand  why  American 
will  never  accept  the  employment  of 
Injunctions  In  labor-nuinagement 
eontroTentea.  it  Is  neceaaary  to  dip  back  Into 
klatory.  The  record  muat  be  studied — and 
ooce  this  has  been  done,  the  answer 
daar. 

Our  Nation  la  a  nation  of  free  men.  We 
are  governed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  aiod  by  the  laws  enacted  by 
Cor\«rr«as  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  most  fundamental  principle 
at  our  American  trovernmental  process  Is  that 
Um  tawa  are  wTltten  solely  by  the  leglalattve 
rapraaantatlvae  of  the  people — In  other  words. 
toy  man  and  wooaen  alttlng  m  CoDgrsaa  and 
tkt  State  lefTlalaturca  who  have  been  elected 
by  the  paopto.  As  a  corollary  of  this  prln- 
cipie.  there  la  the  rule  that  the  law-making 
prarogatiee  muat  never  be  usurped — not  even 
to  an  InfluiteaunAl  degree — by  the  courts. 
Ttaa  eourta  have  their  laqiortant  work  to  per- 
form— but  this  doea  noi  ambracc  the  taking 
unto  themsclTta  of  extr^-legal  powers. 

It  la  aiao  important  to  recall  that  the  Con- 
atltuttan  undar  which  we  live  guarantees  to 
each  one  of  ua  certain  righta — rtgbta  which 
are  oxwt  preiious  and  which  are  not  to  be 
aet  aalde  or  nuIU&ed  either  by  Congrcaa  or 
by  a  JtJdfe  or  by  an>  other  person  or  Inatl- 
tutton.  These  rl^ta,  whose  exercise  has 
helped  trtsucndously  In  making  the  United 
Sutca  the  great  Nation  that  It  la,  are  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  ssaemblage.  free- 
4aaa  at  the  press,  and  freedom  of  religion. 
In  tb*  llafmas  of  theae  rlghta,  which  enable 
tnmatt  betafs  to  te  free  and  protect  human 
dignity  tt^mkatu  thoae  who  scorn  it.  the  found- 
ers of  this  land  fought  and  died.  Since  that 
day  ottMT  Anienrain  have  demonstrated  an 
equal  wlUlngnesa  to  aacrtfice  without  limit 
In  order  to  defend  these  precious  rights  that 
noeoaapany  American  citizenship. 

Rowherc  does  the  Constitution  speak  of 
any  right  to  laaue  injunctions  to  throttle 
the  aforementioned  freedoms  and  to  crush 
the  lawful  associations  which  wage  earners 
fdrm  to  protect  thenuclrca  agatnet  the  arbi- 
trary, brutal  acu  ui  greedy  and  ruthless  em- 
ployers. There  is  no  such  right  under  the 
Constitution — but  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  for  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  preaent  centtiry  a  flood  of 
nntUahor  injiinctiuna.  compelling  workers  to 
from  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech. 
of  aaaemblage.  and  freedom  of  the 
pren.  potn^d  from  the  courts  of  the  Nation. 

The  courts  which  issued  the  Injunctions 
were  taking  sides  in  the  contest  between 
I  cmplojva.  And  almost  without 
ttwy  took  th«  aide  of  the  employ- 
tita  workers.  Beldom,  if  ever,  did 
and  down  an  injimctlon  ordering 
an  unacrupuious.  grasping  employer  to  deal 
talrly  with  his  employees,  to  sit  down  around 
the  table  with  the  reprseenutivea  of  his 
wortevs  and  practice  ooUectlve  bargaining. 
B^Oom  it  avar  did  a  oourt  hand  down  an  in- 
junction ordering  an  employer  to  stop  em- 
ploying children  8  to  12  years  of  age  for  60 
to  60  boura  a  week  in  the  nulls,  aa  children 
were  employed  in  llaaaachusetts  and  other 
Sutea  for  dscadaa.  No.  Injuaticea  perpe- 
trated by  empioyars  were  not  of  interest  to 
the  aama  oourta  which  were  ready  to  lasue 
aweepiug   injtuacttoaa  agalnat   worklngmen 

■qtial  Juctloa  undar  law  la  a  concept  which 
nay  be  regarded  as  the  very  cornerstone  of 
our  democracy.    But  in  ^he  half  ccntiiry  of 
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"The  workers  aforesaid  are  hereby  further 
restrained  from  carrying,  or  in  any  manner 
or  in  anywise,  exhibiting  any  banner,  sign, 
reading,  printing,  dodger,  card,  or  notice  of 
any  character  having  upon  the  same  any 
atatement  that  the  John  Doe  Co.  is  unfair  to 
anld  workers. 

"The  workers  aforesaid  are  additionally 
restrained  from  conveying,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  means  of  any  act  or  statement,  or 
printing  of  any  kind,  in  any  publication  of 
said  defendanu,  any  statement  of  the  facts, 
or  from  which  such  facts  could  be  reason- 
ably Inferred,  that  the  plaintiff  and  hia  firm 
were  or  are  unfair  to  organized  labor." 

Such  an  Injunction  was  shattering  to  the 
workers  and  their  legitimate  cavise.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  sometimes,  after  the  issuance  of 
such  an  Injunction,  a  trade  union  was  de- 
stroyed, not  to  reappear  at  the  employer's 
plant  imtil  decades  later. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  note. 
In  a  quick  scrutiny  of  the  typical  Injunction 
recorded  above,  that  the  coxurt  had  wiped  out 
the  workers'  freedoms  of  speech,  assemblage, 
and  the  press. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  fought 
the  injunction  disease  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  unfairness  of  the  use  of  Injunc- 
tions against  workers  was  pointed  out  time 
and  again.  Appeals  were  made  to  public 
opinion.  And  eventually  the  tide  began  to 
turn. 

Long  before  1932.  when  the  Norrls-La- 
Guardia  Act  was  put  on  the  Federal  statute 
books  by  a  Republican  Corigresa  and  a  Re- 
publican President,  voices  agaiiist  the  In- 
junction evil  began  to  be  heard.  Even 
Judges  spoke  out  against  thU  criminal  abuse 
of  the  power  of  the  Judiciary  which  was  un- 
dermining public  confidence  In  the  courts 
and  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Thus.  Justice  Howard  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court,  writing  many  years 
before  the  passage  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardla 
Act.  said: 

"The  court*  should  not  carelessly  cast  the 
weight  of  their  mandates  into  the  strife  be- 
tween employers  and  employees. 

"In  an  evenly  balanced  labor  struggle,  an 
edict  of  t*e  court  leveled  at  the  strikers 
shakes  the  morale  of  the  worklngmen.  This 
is  not  the  purpose  of  an  injunction,  although 
It  Is  frequently,  and  perhaps  generally,  the 
purpose  of  the  employer  who  seeks  It. 

"The  moral  effect  of  an  injunction  order 
In  such  cases  la  tremendous.  At  once  It 
gives  the  impression  in  the  community  that 
the  strikers  have  violated  the  law.  The  court 
seems  to  have  taken  a^nd  In  the  struggle. 
This  is  the  layman's  view.  The  Injunction, 
thus  shaping  public  opinion,  is  often  de- 
cisive." 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, the  Natioixal  Uetal  Trades  Associa- 
tion and  other  defenders  of  antilabor  cor- 
porations and  their  nefarious  practices 
fought  stubbornly  to  preserve  the  beet 
strikebreaking  tool  in  the  book.  They 
argued  Insistently  that  the  Injunction  merely 
maintained  the  status  quo.  They  averred 
that  labor  could  appeal,  and  if  labor  waa 
right,  the  injunction  would  be  vacated. 

Of  course,  these  arguments  were  specious. 
One  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
antilabor  Injunction  was  that  the  Injury 
which  It  did  to  the  workera  could  not  be 
repaired.  In  one  memorable  case,  the  Hitch- 
man  case,  10  years  elapaed  between  the  is- 
suance of  the  Injunction  and  the  final  de- 
termination try  the  Supreme  Court.  Long 
before  10  years  had  passed,  the  fight  wtis 
over.  In  another  case,  there  was  an  interval 
of  7  years.  Invariably,  a  long  period  of  time 
elapaed  between  the  Issuance  of  the  original 
Injunction  and  the  final  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

While  the  weeks  and  months  and  years 
rolled  on.  the  employer  operated  his  plant 
and  collected  his  profits.  His  workers  whom 
he   had  abiised   and   Induced   to   walk  out. 
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either  crawled  back,  unfairly  defeated,  or 
they  starved.     This  was  called  Justice. 

At  last,  after  the  open-shop  drive  of  the 
1920's  and  then  the  Wall  Street  crash  of 
1929.  the  country  felt  that  it  could  not  per- 
mit this  cancer  to  continue — this  system  of 
one  ,klnd  of  Justice  for  the  employer  and 
another  kind  of  Jtistlce  for  the  worker. 

The  Seventy-second  Congress,  with  Re- 
publicans in  the  majority,  and  with  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  a  Republican,  occupying  the 
White  House,  took  action  to  restore  the  aver- 
age citizen's  confidence  in  the  fairness  and 
Justice  of  the  American  system.  That  Con- 
gress, in  the  year  1932,  passed  a  bill  spon- 
soring Jointly  by  Senator  Norrls  of  Nebraska 
and   Congressman   LaGuardla   of  New  York. 

From  1932  until  1947  the  Norrls-LaGuardia 
Act  continued  in  effect.  It  was  a  boon  not 
only  to  working  people.  It  was  a  boon  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  It  was  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  Nation  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, demonstrating  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  did  not  oppress  and  persecute 
its  working  people. 

Then,  In  1947.  in  a  fit  of  hysteria  and  stu- 
pidity, the  reactionary  Eightieth  Congress 
turned  the  clock  back.  It  restored  the  trag- 
edy of  government  by  injunction.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  malicious  and  destructive  fea- 
tures of  the  entire  law. 

Now,  when  a  new  law  Is  to  be  written,  a 
law  which  all  reasonable  citizens  hope  will 
make  it  possible  for  American  labor  and 
American  management  to  live  and  work  to- 
gether. It  Is  Imperative  that  the  ruinous  ac- 
tion of  the  Eightieth  Congress  shall  be  cor- 
rected. 

Equal  Justice  under  law  must  ever  prevail 
In  the  United  States.  If  there  is  to  be  equal 
Justice  In  the  realm  of  labor-management 
relations,  employers  must  not  have  an  unfair 
weapon. 

Let  us  put  government  by  Injunction  back 
in  the  grave — for  all  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  brief  on  compul- 
sory health  insurance  under  Federal 
legislation.  This  will  become  an  in- 
creasingly troublesome  subject  of  con- 
troversy in  the  months  ahead.  The 
brief  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
facts,  as  contrasted  with  theories,  opin- 
ions, and  propaganda.  I  believe  Mem- 
bers will  find  it  of  greatest  value  in  get- 
ting the  data  necessary  for  soimd  and 
rea-soned  conclusions. 

The  article  is  by  Kenneth  C.  Grain,  an 
editor  of  Hospital  Management,  and  is 
reprinted  from  the  January  1949  issue 
of  that  journal: 
To  THX  Congress  of  thk  UNrrao  Statks:  A 

BaiET    ON     COMPtTLSOBT     HEALTH    iNSUaANC* 

Unoex  Fkdcral  Legislation 

(By  Kenneth  C.  Craln) 

It  Is  proposed  to  examine  in  this  dlscus- 
Blon,  in  such  detail  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
following  points: 

1.  The  reasons  advanced  In  support  of 
the  proposal  for  a  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance system,  and  their  fallacy.  Including  the 
matter  of  rejections  for  Selective  Service. 


2.  The  fashion  in  which  the  present  sys- 
tem of  individual  health  care  operates,  as  to 
both  medical  and  hospital  services:  the  care 
of  those  who  cannot  pay  for  such  services. 
and  the  methods  of  arranging  prepajrment. 

3.  The  record  of  government-controlled 
health  care,  in  this  country  and  in  others. 
Including  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  New 
Zealand. 

4.  The  coat  of  a  compulsory  health-insur- 
ance system  under  Social  Sectirlty,  and  the 
difficulties  already  confronting  Social  Secur- 
ity and  the  taxpayer,  without  this  added 
burden. 

The  above  outline  indicates  that  this  is  an 
attempt  to  place  before  the  Congress,  ftilly 
but  as  briefly  as  possible,  all  of  the  consider- 
ations Involved  in  the  proposal  to  adopt  by 
Federal  legislation  a  compulsory  system  of 
health  Insurance.  The  reasons  advanced  In 
support  of  these  proposals  will  be  examined, 
as  well  as  the  arguments  against  them.  The 
subject  not  only  deserves,  but  demands,  the 
most  serious  attention  of  this  Congress,  fc>e- 
caiise  the  Federal  plan  transcends  partisan 
political  considerations,  and  approaches  the 
revolutionary  in  its  theory  and  its  probable 
effect  upon  American  life. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  the  outset, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  necessity  for  the 
most  careful  examination  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter strictly  on  Its  merits,  that  it  was  In  no 
accurate  sense  subjected  to  a  referendum  of 
the  people  in  the  recent  election.  While 
health  Insurance  was  mentioned  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  platform  and  in  the  cam- 
paign, the  21-point  legislative  program  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  in  his 
message  of  September  6.  1945,  which  on  No- 
vember 16,  1948,  he  Indicated  still  to  contain 
what  he  termed  the  main  bearings  of  the 
course  of  his  new  administration,  conspicu- 
ously omits  the  subject.  It  might  reason- 
able be  inferred  that  some  of  the  seriotis 
difficulties  Involved,  financial,  administra- 
tive, and  ethical,  led  to  this  omission. 

It  Is  pertinent  In  this  connection,  more- 
over,  without  any  attempt  at  detailed  and 
controversial  analysis,  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  out  of  a  total  of  around  95,000.000  pos- 
sible voters,  only  48.690,075  actually  did  vote, 
and  that  of  this  total  about  24.100,000.  or  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  possible  grand  total, 
voted  for  the  winning  national  ticket.  Un- 
der the  American  constitutional  system,  this 
decided  the  result;  but  it  conferred  no  man- 
date for  any  purpose,  and  it  would  be  the 
gravest  Injustice  to  the  country  to  press  for 
passage  a  compulsory  health -insurance  plan 
on  the  plea,  so  obviously  ill-founded,  that 
the  people  demand  It. 

Let  tis  therefore  examine  the  concept  of  a 
Federal  compulsory  system  of  health-care  in- 
surance, to  see  whether  it  should  for  sound 
reasons  be  enacted  into  law.  or  whether  it 
should  for  sound  reasons  be  rejected.  This 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  the 
whole  people,  as  well  as  to  the  professional 
groups  who  have  as  their  personal  and  pro- 
fessional responsibility  the  care  of  the  peo- 
ple's health. 

THE    ARCtTMENTS    FOR    A    FEDESAL    PLAN 

The  reasons  advanced  In  support  of  the 
Idea  of  taking  all  individual  health  care 
under  permanent  Federal  control  have  be- 
come so  well  known  that  It  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  only  briefly.  They  rest  upon 
the  general  assertion  that  the  American  sys- 
tem of  care,  with  the  free  practice  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  nursing,  and  various  types 
of  hospital  care.  Including  especially  the 
voluntary  nonprofit  community  hospitals 
used  by  most  people,  while  good  in  many  re- 
spects, has  l>ecome  Inadequate.  They  refer 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  many  people  are 
unable  because  of  limited  resotirces  to  pay 
the  costs  of  their  health  care,  and  therefore 
propose  a  compulsory  insurance  system  to  be 
paid  for  by  Federal  taxes  levied  upon  all  who 
work  and  their  employers.  They  compliment 
the  preaent  extensive  and  rapidly  expanding 
nonprofit  and  commercial  prepayment  plans. 


but  again,  condemn  them  as  Inadequate. 
They  appear  to  agree  that  the  utmost  pos- 
sible degree  of  freedom,  except  the  freedom 
not  to  be  taxed  for  it,  should  under  a  Federal 
system  be  left  to  the  individual  citizen  as 
well  as  to  those  who  must  render  the  required 
services,  and  promise  that  no  real  deprivation 
of  liberty  will  result,  whereas  on  the  other 
hand  they  confidently  assume  a  great  im- 
provement in  individual  health  care. 

An  enormous  mass  of  conflicting  evidence, 
of  statements  pro  and  con,  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  course  of  the  attempts  of  Con- 
gress for  several  years  to  examine  this  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  the  several  bills 
which  have  been  Introduced  relating  to  it: 
and  undoubtedly  many  conscientious  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  have  mined  this  mass 
for  information.  Eight  volumes  of  reports 
of  the  hearings  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
so-called  national  health  program  before 
committees  of  the  Seventy-ninth  and 
Eightieth  Congresses  alone  offer  nearly  5,000 
pages  of  material  to  the  investigator,  and 
search  will  produce  valuable  results.  Some 
reference  will  be  made  later  to  specific  ma- 
terial in  these  volumes. 

The  total  is  mentioned  tmly  to  show  how 
extensive  and  earnest  the  investigation  haa 
been.  It  is  also  true  that  a  large  part  of 
the  material  consists  of  material  from  Gov- 
ernment employees  In  the  offices  which  would 
be  greatly  expanded  In  authority  and  power 
by  the  enactment  of  such  a  law,  and  there 
are  also  extensive  contributions  by  some  of 
the  legislators  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 
Numerous  organizations  with  no  actual 
knowledge  of  the  subject  have  recorded  their 
views,  as  well  as  representatives  of  organised 
latKtr  and  of  the  medical,  hospital  and  o^er 
professional  and  technical  groups  Interested. 

The  scope  of  the  proposal  is  virtually  un- 
limited, in  view  of  the  present  plan,  which 
will  have  to  be  examined  and  converted  Into 
legislation  in  advance  of  the  health-Insur- 
ance idea,  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  so- 
cial-security system  to  all  who  work.  Includ- 
ing the  self-employed  such  as  farmers,  pro- 
fessional and  small  businessmen,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  Directly  connected 
with  this  extension  of  social  security  is  the 
conceded  necessity  for  increasing  the  present 
painfully  Inadequate  benefits  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  set-up 
which  at  present  comprises  a  major  part  of 
the  social-security  system.  The  costs  which 
this  will  Involve  are  very  large,  and  this  and 
other  aspects  of  the  extension  plan  will  be 
considered  later  in  some  detail.  The  scope 
of  the  health-insurance  plan,  in  this  light, 
would  add  to  the  social -security  problem  the 
individual  health  needs  of  the  entire  present 
population  of  about  147,000,000  persons,  and 
the  plan  mtist  be  thought  of  In  that  light. 

THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM     OF    INDIVIDnAL    HEALTH 
CARS 

How  do  Americans,  for  the  most  part  self- 
supporting  and  self -respecting,  see  to  their 
own  and  their  families'  health  as  things  now 
are?  Well,  they  mtist  in  the  first  place  al- 
ways use  some  Jtidgment  aa  to  what  to  do, 
notably  as  to  whether  to  viait  or  to  call  in 
the  doctor,  with  such  factors  Involved, 
stressed  by  the  advocates  of  Federal  care, 
as  the  nature  of  the  illness,  the  accessibility 
of  facilities,  and  the  cost.  Under  a  national 
health-insurance  scheme  the  matter  of  cost 
would  not  be  a  deterrent,  since  the  bill  would 
go  to  the  Government,  with  certain  results 
which  will  be  examined  later.  Acceeslble 
facilities  would  not  automatically  follow 
Government  Insiu^nce  and  control,  either, 
though  this  has  been  lightly  assumed. 

While  It  is  true  in  some  cases  necessary 
care  Is  at  present  not  sought  because  of  the 
coat,  it  Is  certainly  also  trtie  that  virtually 
everywhere  a  serious  need  is  attended  to  by 
doctCH-s  and  hospitals,  regardless  of  the  pa- 
tient's abUity  to  pay.  This  fact  is  not  chal- 
lenged. A  survey  conducted  by  Hospital 
Management  in  1943  revealed  no  Instance 
where  a  hospital  would  refuse  to  care  for  a 
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nee«ilus  care.  rccanUcM  o<  bis  lack 
of  mauty.  The  free  work  tfona  ^  iDoat  doc- 
Ion  ••  a  part  ol  tbeir  i>HL4mikaH»\  duty  to 
th*  commuDlty  la  eztenalw  but  iinadvcr- 
tiaed.  ax.d  ta  accepted  aa  a  oiattar  at  eoune 

MMHcai  ear* 

llM  madWal  neada  at  the  country  are 
by  ttoa  larteat  and  beat-trained  corpa 
Dd  MWMoa  In  tb«  vorldL  of 
Um  graat  mtJarKy.  about  1404100  arc 
of  the  Am«rlc&n  IfadUaJ  Aaaoda- 
la  strongly  opoacd  to  working 
'  •  wmtnl  eoBpulaory  baaltli'tnaurance 
OCbar  ^.ractitloaan  at  the  h—Wng 
dcntiau.  may  produea  a  grand 
total  of  250  000.  wh!l«  raglatercd  nuraat  num- 
ber about  i35A)0.  Tbcac  men  and  women 
art  acattercd  all  over  the  country,  roughly 
tn  proportion  to  the  poimlattoo. 

aona  of  them  work  for  tocapltala  or  othei 
Instuutlona.  goTcmaaaatnl  or  otherwise;  but 
the  majority  of  the  phyakiana  and  dentlau 
are  anga^art  in  private  practice  imdcr  what  It 
known  aa  the  lac- fee- -aer vice  Bystem.  That  is 
they  Ueat  the  patient  according  to  his  needs . 
antt  charge  him  as  a  rule  according  to  his 
to  pay;  which  means  that  in  some 
i  he  pays  little  or  nothing,  while  in  others 
ha  pays  too  much.  The  latter  kind  ot  case 
has  Imprcaaert  the  average  cautious  citlaen 
with  the  deairabUity  ol  negotiating  In  ad- 
vance In  case  ol  the  danger  of  an  exceaalvt; 
bill. 

In  general.  It  may  be  asaerted  that  the  sys- 
tem works.  In  defense  of  It.  it  may  be  stated 
with  emphaais  that  It  la  a  great  deal  better 
both  in  the  availability  and  In  tiie  quality  of 
the  serttces  rcn<lerad  than  any  other  system 
m  the  world,  and  that  it  ahlnett  with  special 
tartUianea  by  eomparlsoB  with  t!ie  systems  of 
care  operated  by  goremment.  here  or  any- 
where elae.  One  important  point  Is  that, 
contrary  to  the  aaseruocs  which  have  been 
made  t^  the  advocatea  of  Federal  care,  the 
nuBber  oi  ptayatdana  la  Inrfinainc  steadily, 
aai  at  a  mm  a  rapid  rate  Wm  the  seneral 
tion.  Accordl'ur  to  reliable  autborl- 
10  years  ago  there  was  one  dcctor  to 
•as  In  the  country.  There  Is 
DOW  1  to  every  "MO  persons,  and  by  1960  there 
will  be  I  ftv  every  700  persona,  idore  physi- 
cians are  being  trained  than  ever  before  In 
the  country  B  history.  This  rituatlon  is  worth 
COBipaMac  vttll  tite  recent  British  permission 
ior  a  Onctar  to  handle  a  maximum  of  AJOOO 
patlenta.  under  the  National  Health  Serrlce 

The  Blue  Shield  plcn 

Medtrsl  men  thcmaelves  have  reoogntaed 
the  dealrahility  of  makWtg  It  poeaihie  for  the 
Mir -supporting  dtiaan  to  provide  for  his 
medical  care  by  acanc  form  of  insurance  pre- 
pafMent.  aa  bUla  have  grown  larger  with  the 
advanee  In  me<llcal  knowledge  and  scope  of 
treatment,  and  ma^or  stn-gery.  wtth  lu  un- 
avoidably high  costs,  has  become  fairly  com- 
mon. The  Blue  Shield  non-prcrflt  prepay- 
ment plan  was  therefore  Inaugurated  a  few 
ago,  with  the  actlvw  sponaurshlp  and 
ot  the  doctor*,  and  like  Blue 
I  grown  so  rapidly  that  It  already  has 
ever  10.000.000  member*. 

Operating  m  effective  llalaoo  with  the  Blue 
Cross  hospttal-care  plans,  and  in  many  cases 
administered  and  sold  by  the  same  organisa- 
tion, it  promlaes  eventual.' y  to  make  available 
to  the  whole  cotintry,  at  moderate  cost,  the 
opportunity  to  secure  protection  against  the 
eoai  ci  medical  care,  a*  well  m  asauraucc  by 
the  doctors  thswaal^sa.  as  tfim.%on  ot  the 
pbw.  ol  the  availability  ot  such  care.  Of 
course,  only  the  compulsion  of  a  Federal 
statute  can  force  people  to  buy  mc<llcal  and 
borpitai-care  insitrance,  and  the  widespread 
oblsetlon  to  such  c4>mpulslon.  enforced  by  an 
twciow  tax  m  addition  to  all  other  tasee.  Is 
entirely  sound. 

Thla  ob>ectUm  Is  charactcrlaed  bf  tke  ad* 
at   the  Federal  ptaa  as 
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which  it  may  verr  well  be.  since  the  American 
people  have  a  ttrongly  emotional  feciirg 
about  their  peramal  liberty:  but  It  happens 
to  be  baaad  on  the  principle  of  Individual 
raapoBilMmy  wtlich  is  the  very  root  of  the 
American  nation  kl  character,  and  which  will 
be  loat  or  dasc  Bfod  at  grave  rlak  to  the 
eoUBtry'a  fntwa 

The  doctors  s  sd  dcntlsta  thcmaelves  are 
ol  course  aasooff  1m  bmisC  vlfORNis  oppooenu 
ot  rsdsml  eaaip#iion.  to  be  exerted  not  only 
fellow  workers  In  iBii- 
vlrtually  the 
entire  populatlod.  Tbelr  objections  are  based 
opoQ  a  variety  at  sound  reasons,  some  of 
wbich  wUI  be  dc  Lit  with  In  detail  elsewhere 

The  profession  U  man  Is  above  all  an  Indt- 
vMoallst.  or  he  ^rotild  not  enter  work  frtltch 
calls  for  ten  yeirs  of  intensive  study  fol- 
lowing his  seconflsry  schooling,  and  for  suf- 


Oclent  Initiative 
the  typical 


thereafter  to  enable  him,  In 
to  select   his   location   In 


some  American  c  jmmunlty,  settle  down  In  It. 
and  eventually  to  earn  a  living  as  an  In- 
dependent docto  ■  or  dentist.  His  objection, 
therefore,  to  betrg  placed  permanently  under 
the  Intensive  re|  ulatory  control  of  a  govern- 
to  his  practice.  Including 
who  may  and  rriay  not  be  bis  patients,  bis 
fees,  records,  reports,  method  of  billing,  and 
so  fcrrth.  Is  easy  1 5  understand.  He  cai* point, 
fact  that  such  a  system  has 
recorded  imvar^ing  failure  In  other  countries 
He  recognises  he  desirability  of  aiding  the 
his  own  patients,  to  pay  for 
for  that  purpose  he  has  co- 
establishment  of  the  Blue 
ildoes  not  want  this  plan  con- 


publlc.  Indudlnf 
hte  sen  Ices,  and 
operated  In  the 
Shield  plan.    He 


trolled  In  any  respect  by  others  than  doctors, 
and  this,  too,  car  be  understood.  He  and  his 
fellows  are  mak  ng  this  plan  workable  and 
generally  accessl  )le  to  the  public,  at  reason- 
able cost.  That  Is  all  that  may  properly  be 
asked  of  him. 

Has  this  systeln  of  medical  care  t>een  the 
costly  falliire  wh  Icb  Is  alleged  by  those  who 
declare  that  on  y  Federal  compulsion  can 
produce  good  :  Lealth?  On  the  contrary, 
la  actually  the  best  In  the 
world.  A  curren  i  bit  of  convincing  evidence 
is  the  recent  report  by  a  leading  life-insur- 
ance medical  au  Jiority,  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin, 
of  the  lletropolli  an  Life  Inaurance  Co..  indi- 
cating that  the  fimerican  people  were  never 
1048,  and  that  prospects  for 
are  for  continued  Im  prove - 


healthier  than  In 
the  coming  year 


Th«  increase  in 


ment.  The  l»4li  death  rate  establlahed  a 
new  all-time  low  with  a  Hgure  alightly  below 
10  per  1.000  po  julatlon,  according  to  Dr. 
Dublin,  despite  s  jch  changea  In  the  popula- 
tion strucuire  as  a  large  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  Infants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
proportion  of  olt  people,  on  the  other,  both 
tending  to  Incn  ase  the  death  rate.  Mor- 
tality ratea  In  19118  fell  at  every  age  level. 


hospital  service  from  1931 
to  1947 
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Thla  Is  by  no  means  a  picture  which  con- 
demna  the  present  system  of  free  medical 
practice  and  of  independent  community  hoe- 
pttaJa.  Thoee  who  would  risk  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  system  by  deliberately  enforc- 
ing ita  exchange  for  one  Vboae  unvarying 
record  In  other  countrlH  has  been  poa  In 
every  reepect  may  be  motivated  by  a  real 
dsatr*  to  improve  Amerlcao  health;  but  they 
■mst  nonetheless  meet  the  suggestion  that 
tba  methods  wblcto  tbey  propose  appear  to 
b*  fimnded  oo  Ignoraooe  and  a  failure  to 
understand  all  of  the  Implications  of  their 
proposals. 

The  teleetive  $erviee  refections 

So  much  has  been  made  and  continues  to 
be  made,  in  many  cases  by  those  who  thould 
know  better,  of  the  alleged  5,0O0XX)O  rejec- 
tions in  Selective  Service  because  of  reme- 
diable defects,  that  the  facU  on  this  matter 
should  be  recorded  here.  In  order  that  this 
false  but  persuasive  argument  may  no  longer 
have  any  weight  with  Congress.  Conclusive 
and  detailed  evidence,  by  medical  men  of 
the  highest  character,  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  committees  which  in  the  past 
2  or  3  years  have  been  holding  the  exhaustive 
hearings  referred  to,  to  the  effect  that  these 
rejections  for  remediable  defects  are  several 
million  less  than  charged,  when  analyzed, 
and  that  there  Is  In  the  whole  matter  no 
relationship  to  the  question  of  the  character, 
cost,  and  availability  of  medical  care.  In 
fact,  one  of  these  medical  men.  Dr.  Maurice 
H.  Friedman,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  pointed 
out  that  In  many  large  groups  of  rejectees 
their  handicaps.  Instead  of  being  due  to  lack 
of  medical  care,  were  due  precisely  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  had  medical  care  Said 
Dr.  Friedman: 

"In  the  first  place,  a  great  many  of  the 
defects  'llscovered  and  listed  have  very  little 
significance  to  health.  That  la  not  only  my 
opinion,  but  it  was  repeatedly  pointed  out 
In  the  official  bulletins  of  the  selective  serv- 
ice statistics. 

"Over  one-half  of  the  defects  listed  are 
structural  abnormalities  rather  than  diseases. 
They  might  be  minor  things.  A  man  might 
have  the  tip  of  one  finger  knocked  off  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Of  the  remainder  of 
all  these  defects,  a  significant  number  are 
related  to  education  rather  than  to  medicine 
or  health. 

"Conalderlng  only  the  structural  abnor- 
malities. It  Is  a  bit  Ironical  that  rather  than 
being  the  result  of  a  lack  of  medical  care, 
many  of  these  defecu  are  the  direct  result 
of  medical  care.  For  example,  amputations 
are  frequently  done  aa  a  Ilfesavlng  measure 
or  for  surgical  or  medical  purposes.  Ampu- 
tations, therefore,  are  the  kind  of  defect 
which  Is  a  direct  result  of  medical  care,  not 
the  absence  of  medical  care.  Surgical  per- 
forations of  the  middle  ear  are  another  ex- 
ample of  a  medical  care  which  produces  a 
defect  for  the  relief  of  a  disease.  We  have 
many  other  examples. 

"The  fact  that  diabetica  live  long  enough 
to  be  registered  by  a  draft  board  Is  only  due 
to  our  medical  services.  They  are  then  re- 
corded as  a  defect.  Bvery  child  with  rheu- 
matic fever  nursed  Into  adult  life  by  skillful 
medical  care  will  live  with  a  defect.  Every 
Invalided  Infant  who  survives  the  tetralogy 
of  Fallot  by  skillful  surgery  will  Increase  the 
recorded  number  at  rejecteea.  We  might  ask 
ourselves:  Is  a  corpse  healthier  than  a  re- 
jectee with  diabetes?"  (Pt.  4,  hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  U.  S.  Senate,  p 
2129.) 

Dr.  Lowell  8.  Ooln,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  April  17,  1046,  and 
made  a  atatement  on  this  and  related  sub- 
jects which  is  reported  In  part  2  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  of  hearings,  beginning  at 
page  033.  He  pointed  out  many  obvloua 
factors  contributing  to  the  actual  total  of 


4.217,000  rejectees  which  have  no  relation  to 
the  need  for  or  quality  of  medical  care,  such 
as  the  inclusion  of  444,800  "manifestly  dis- 
qualified," the  armless  and  the  legless,  the 
totally  blind,  the  totally  deaf,  and  the  like, 
with  this  comment: 

"What  medical  care  could  have  made  this 
group  whole?  How  shall  the  amputated  leg 
be  restored,  and  who  knows  how  to  cure  op- 
tic disease?  The  modem  concept  is  that 
mental  disease  Is  largely  a  constitutional  In- 
born Inability  to  cope  with  reality.  What 
has  mad  leal  care  to  do  with  It,  682,100  were 
rejected  for  mental  deficiency.  •  •  • 
Even  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  eugenics 
will  persuade  anyone  that  this  group  does 
not  constitute  a  medical-care  problem.  To- 
gether,  these  three  groups  (idiots,  imbeciles, 
low-grade  rnorons)  reach  a  total  of  1.727,600. 
or  more  than  a  third  of  the  rejectees.  If 
they  are  now  excluded,  there  remain  2,420,- 
500,  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  famous 
6.000,000. 

"Three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of 
those  were  rejected  for  musculo-skeletal  de- 
fects. That  is  the  congenltally  short  leg,  the 
clubfoot,  the  withered  arm.  the  absence  of  a 
half  vertebra  and  the  consequent  crooked 
back.  How,  I  ask,  would  medical  care  have 
restored  these  unfortunates  to  usefulness? 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  were  re- 
jected for  syphilis.  Treatment  for  syphilis 
is  offered  freely  everywhere.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  statute  books  are  simply  loaded 
about  syphilis  prevention.  I  doubt  that 
there  Is  a  community  In  which  a  syphilitic 
may  not  receive  treatment  from  a  depart- 
ment of  public  health.  One  wonders  how 
compulsory  health  Insurance  would  have 
eliminated  this  group. 

"Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were 
rejected  for  hernia,  probably  for  hernias  so 
severe  that  the  Army  was  unwilling  to  at- 
tempt repair.  I  mean  by  that  that  likely 
these  were  bad  hernias,  because  I  did  think 
the  Army  repaired  some.  Hernia  la  the  re- 
sult of  a  congenital  defect  in  the  Inguinal  or 
femoral  canal,  presumably  due  to  a  defect  In 
the  germ  plasm.  If  such  a  defect  exlsta.  Its 
bearer  Is  likely  to  have  a  hernia,  and  medical 
care  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
occurrence  of  hernia." 

Pointing  to  the  eye  defects  which  are 
largely  congenital,  and  computing  a  total  of 
about  1,000,000  men  suffering  from  these 
last  three  groups  of  delects  causing  rejec- 
tions. Dr.  Coin  commented: 

"The  rejections  which  might  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  medical  care  are  thus  reduced  to 
about  1.500,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
shocking  figure  of  5,000.000.  Although  It  is 
quite  problematical  whether  any  program  of 
medical  care  would  have  altered  substantial- 
ly this  figure,  we  may  rest  upon  It,  confident 
that  the  figures  fall  a  good  bit  short  of  estab- 
lishing an  urgent  need  for  the  enactment  of 
compulsory  health  insurance." 

The  detailed  analysis  by  these  brilliant 
medical  men  of  the  Selective  Service  figures 
destroys  completely  any  save  an  Imaginary 
basis  in  these  figures  for  the  Federal  plan, 
and  Justifies  the  suggestion  that  any  per- 
son who  hereafter  refers  to  them  In  suppc»^ 
of  compulsory  health  Insurance  does  so  either 
In  Ignorance  or  in  bad  faith.  None  the  less, 
such  references  will  undoubtedly  be  made. 
Informed  Members  of  Congress  will  know 
how  to  evaluate  them. 

Medical  care  in  these  United  States  Is  not 
perfect;  it  is  only  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  everywhere  Instantly  avail- 
able, without  money  and  without  price,  to 
all  comers:  but  it  can  be  had.  Its  superiority 
to  any  government-controlled  plan  is  liter- 
ally beyond  expression. 

THZ    AMEHICAN    HOSPTTAL    STSTTM 

The  hospital  system  of  the  country  Is  essen- 
tially simple,  but  Is  not  always  fully  under- 
stood, although  the  facta  are  authoritatively 


and  in  great  detail  recorded  each  year  In  the 
study  published  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  entitled  "Hospital  Service  in  the 
United  States."  Most  of  the  figures  referred 
to  herein  are  taken  from  that  work  covering 
the  year  1947. 

For  most  people  the  only  need  for  hospi- 
talization arises  In  connection  with  serious 
Illness,  surgery,  or  maternity.  These  eases 
are  cared  for  In  general  hospitals,  and  It  Is 
in  thu  category  that  the  great  majority  ol 
the  group  ct  community  Institutions  known 
as  voluntary  noopeoAt  hospltaU  falls.  In 
addition  to  thsss  nonprofit  voluntary  hoqM- 
tals  there  are  also  general  hospltaU  operated 
by  various  govemmenu  ( Federal,  State,  coun- 
ty, city)  and  those  operated  by  private  own- 
ers  for  profit. 

Since,  as  stated.  It  Is  the  general  hospital, 
regardless  of  ownership,  in  which  most  people 
receive  needed  service,  it  Is  these  hospitals 
which  handle  much  the  greatest  part  of  all 
hospital  service,  in  terms  both  of  numbers  of 
patlenta  and  of  patient-days  of  care.  They 
handled  in  1947,  14,665.195  patients,  who  re- 
ceived 166,717.765  days  of  service,  a  handsome 
total  for  the  4.539  hospitals  Involved.  That 
patient-day  total  is  considerably  over  one 
hospital  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country. 

There  Is  another  large  group  of  hospitals 
which  cares  for  the  chronic  or  long-term  pa- 
tient, the  two  largest  classes  involved  being 
tuberculosis  and  mental  cases.  Typically 
these  hospitals  are  operated  by  Government, 
chiefly  by  the  several  States;  and  since  for 
various  obvious  reasons  the  care  of  these 
patients  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  gov- 
ernmental responsibility,  this  entire  group  of 
1,737  hospitals  Is  not  taken  Into  account 
In  this  study,  nor  is  their  1947  record  of 
1.164,319   patlenta. 

How  about  payment? 

The  question  of  pasrment  for  hospital  care 
thus  narrows  down  to  the  nearly  15.000.000 
patlenta  who  were  cared  for  in  the  general 
hospitals;  and  since  It  is  this  same  question 
of  payment,  by  or  far  the  patient,  which 
looms  largest  tn  the  broad  proposal  that  for 
all  who  work  payment  should  be  Insvired 
through  a  Federal  tax.  one  point  should  be 
emphasized.  It  Is  that  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  patlenta  cared  for  In  the  general  hos- 
pitals operated  by  various  governmental 
agencies  the  taxpayer  pays.  The  patient 
In  such  hospitals  (the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  for  example,  or  the  typical 
city  hospital)  Is  virtually  always  there  as 
the  wcH-d  of  the  Government  operating  the 
hospital.  He  Is  cared  for  without  charge, 
therefore.  In  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
Government's  resp>onaiblllty  to  him  and  to 
the  community. 

In  1947  the  volume  of  general  hospital 
care  handled  in  these  tax-supported  hospi- 
tals ran  to  the  following  figures: 
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These  totals  are  Impressive,  especially 
when  considered,  as  they  should  be.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  relate  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  groups  which  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  service  In  the  voluntary  nonprofit 
hospitals.  This  Is  true  of  very  nearly  all  of 
these  patlenta  except  veterans  entitled  to 
service  without  charge  In  veterans'  hcepitala 
because  of  service-connected  disabUities. 
The  entire  costly  and  generally  efficient  sys- 
tem of  tax-supported   hospitals  was  estab- 


lished and  Is  being  continually  expanded 
and  op>erated  for  the  purpoee  of  caring  for 
that  part  of  the  public  with  Irm  or  no  in- 
come. Including  the  group  known  as  the 
medically  indigent,  which  conslsta  of  the 
self-supporting  to  whom  the  coet  of  so-called 
catastrophic  Illness  is  too  heavy  a  burden. 

This  care  Is  tmlversally  acospted  as  a  com- 
munity responsibility,  and  in  all  of  the 
larger  cities  and  the  more  thickly  populated 
counties  It  to  met  by  the  faculties  of  tha 
hospitals  establtobed  and  maintained  tor 
that  explicit  purpose,  as  the  above  flfuras 
Indlcata.  In  addition  to  tbto  extensive  oara 
for  the  patient  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  ttia 
Toluntaiy  boapitals  also  provide  a  widely 
utilised  service  for  the  low-income  group, 
free  or  below  coet.  with  some  payment  either 
by  the  patient  or  from  tax  sources.  Since  it 
Is  largely  to  the  group  thus  especially  pro- 
vided for  that  much  of  the  concern  expressed 
by  pr<^X)nenta  of  the  Federal  plan  Is  di- 
rected. It  Is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
Congress  take  all  of  these  faculties  Into 
account. 

The  fact  Is  that  while  the  plight  of  thoee 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  has  been  cited  as 
one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  Federal 
plan,  this  plan  would  have  a  rather  painful 
effect  upx)n  such  of  them  as  are  employed 
to  the  extant  which  would  subject  them  to 
the  proposed  gross  Income  taxes,  since  they 
would  lose  this  much  of  their  Inadequata 
incomes  for  the  purpyoee  of  providing  pay- 
ment for  hospital  care  which  they  now  re- 
ceive to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  noth- 
ing. The  problem  offered  by  these  who  have 
no  Income  at  all — the  completaly  Indigent — 
has  not  yet  been  given  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  attention  by  those  who  think  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  resix>n8lblllty 
for  the  care  of  Individual  health.  It  Is  a 
subject  which  may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  It  Is  not  In  any 
necessary  degree  related  to  the  Imposition 
of  a  compulsory  health-insurance  plan  upon 
those  who  are  not  Indigent. 

A  factor  which  also  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration by  Congress  Is  that  which  U  in- 
volved In  the  Federal  proposal  to  make  eli- 
gible for  care  in  other  than  Government 
hospitals,  through  compulsory  Insurance, 
many  thousands  who  are  now  adequately 
and  properly  cared  for  In  their  local  tax- 
suppOTted  Institutions.  These  Institutions, 
which  are  naturally  jealous  of  their  long- 
established  function  and  of  their  place  In 
the  hospital  field,  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count from  all  of  the  angles  Involved.  There 
will  always  be  a  need  for  their  services,  even 
under  the  Federal  plan,  but  this  need  would 
certainly  be  diminished  to  the  precise  extent 
that  low-Income  patlenta  were  unfairly 
taxed  and  then  thrust  Into  the  voluntary 
nonprofit  hospitals. 

Should  taxpayers  everywhere.  large  and 
small,  be  asked  to  contribute  through  new 
and  potentially  unlimited  taxes  to  a  system 
which  would  to  a  considerable  extent,  re- 
move responsibility  and  control  from  local 
taxpayers.  The  answer  may  depend  upon 
the  point  of  view,  but  the  American  point 
of  view  has  always  been  that  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  local  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  thoee  in  the  community  unable  to  look 
after  themselves  are  for  every  possible  rea- 
son to  be  preferred  to  the  distant  authority 
and  the  distant  tax  collector. 

The  reasonable  conclusions  on  the  general 
subject  are  admirably  stated  in  the  Brook- 
ings Institute  report  of  February  1948: 

"The  United  States  has  some  individuals 
and  families  not  possessed  of  the  resources 
to  enable  them  to  pay  for  adequate  medical 
care.  In  the  future,  as  In  the  pwt,  pwovl- 
sion  must  be  made  for  them  through  public 
funds  or  philanthropy.  The  evidence  sug- 
fsats  that  many  of  them  are  elderly.  Im- 
paired, or  underendowed,  or  are  widows  or 
^''  women  or  their  dependenta.    It  la 
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doubtXul  If  Ui«7  could  be  cSectlveij  covered 
by  compuUory  InsurmiM*  bMMHt  tbey  would 
Ucli  Om  means  to  attatn  and  mainuin  an 
Insured  statiis. 

"Tbe  large  majority  of  American  families 
bave  tbe  reaources  to  pay  for  adequate  medi- 
cal care  if  tbcy  elect  to  give  it  a  blgh  pri- 
ority »mfmg  tbe  several  objects  of  expendl- 
tui«.     TlM  lM<w   Is   not   vbetber    tbey   can 
afford  m^*T^  care,  but  wbetber  tbey  sbould 
be  compelled  by  law  to  pool  tbelr  risks  and 
to  Rive  payment  for  medical  care  a  top  pri- 
ority.   The  piajor  altematlTe  for  people  with 
ability  to  pay  la  to  leare  them  free  to  deter- 
mU.e  for  tlic  mf  frw  what  medical  care  they 
ilflrs  and  whether  they  will  pool  their  rUlu 
througb  Toltintary  arrangements." 

THB  fottnrriiT  wowFaorrr  BosFrrALa 
The  voluntary  nonpcoOt  community  hos- 
pitals, ss  stated  sbOTe.  are  those  which  care 
for  most  of  the  self-supporting  population 
when  boapital  care  Is  needed.  They  com- 
prlM  the  group  moat  completely  Independent 
In  every  way.  most  characteristic  of  the 
American  spirit  In  that  they  were  in  every 
Instance  founded  'oy  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community, 
and  they  are  virtually  luianlmous.  In  tbe 
■aHM  spirit  of  Independence  and  community 
•■■Irol  in  which  they  were  founded,  in  their 
oppoaltlon  to  a  Federal  plan  which  would 
maJte  pracucally  all  of  theur  patients  Federal 
patlanu. 

These  hospitals  fall  Into  two  groups— the 
church  hospitals  and  the  local  nonsectarlan 
community  bospttaU.  Their  service  In  1947 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 
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It  Bight  be  added  here  that  another  group 
t*  general  hospitals  comprises  those  under 
private  ownership,  operated  for  profit,  snd 
performing  a  HMful  acrvtoe  in  many  locall- 
tiem  Thay  nomber  1.M7.  and  In  1947  served 
ljai2.4M  patients.  thU  very  considerable 
number  presumably  paying  their  own  way. 
with  or  without  some  prepayment  assistance. 

As  tbe  figures  relating  to  the  great  non- 
group  clearly  Indicate,  these  hospitals. 
and  operated  as  Independent  com- 
■OBlty  ssiilnis.  and  having;  about  300.000 
bads,  are  actually  carrying  the  lion's  sbara 
0(  Um  general-hospital  load.  Of  tbe  total 
to  general  hospitals.  14.665.195. 
cbtircb  and  nonsectarlan  community 
teaUtutlons  handle,  for  example.  Just  about 
two-thirds,  as  sgalnat  tba  one-third  handled 
by  all  othar  general  tkospltala.  go^remmental. 
and  proprtetary  Of  the  total  of  2J37,139 
births  in  hospitals  of  ail  types,  their  propor- 
tion Is  even  higher— over  73  percent.  Inci- 
dentally. oOclal  estimates  declare  that  8a 
percent  at  all  Uve  births  In  the  United  States 
in  1947  were  In  hospitals,  as  eventually,  of 
coarse.  It  U  hoped  all  births  may  be:  but  the 
pnaent  record  is  a  aagBlAeaM  achievement 
of  the  American  sy^teaa  of  hMpltal  and  med- 
ical care  ss  It  Is.  and  eloquent  proof  of  the 
faahloa  In  which  It  is  serving  the  people. 

TlM  patlenu  In  these  hospitals  are  (or  the 
■Mat  part  pay  patients,  sent  by  their  pby- 
ddaiM  or  stirgeons.  Soom  have  privste 
for  which  tbay  pay  mora  than  actual 
to  the  hospitals  because  tbey  want  com- 
plete privacy  or  some  other  sspects  of  luxury 
MfW.  A  lai^  pro|Mriloo.  to  an  Increasing 
•MMt.  Btaa  Croai  Mfeacrlbers.  amce  ttaaaa 
prepaynMnt  plana  nov  cover  the  country, 
occupy  bads  In  rocaoa  witb  one  to  two  or 
three  other  patlenu.  where  the  charges  are 
lower  than  for  pn>ate  roocns;  and  others  are 
In  the  large  wards,  where  many  of  them  are 
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cared  for  wlthmt  any  charge,  or  at  rates 
eonalderabiy  b«  low  cost.  But  aU  who  enter 
the  doors  of  tl  Mse  hospitals  are  cared  for; 
and  their  doori  are  never  cloeed. 

For  some  pe>ple.  noubly  those  who  oc- 
cupy private  rcoms.  the  bill  Involved  In  tba 
oomplex  of  serv  ices  offered  by  the  hospitals — 
bed  and  board,  general  nursing  service, 
laboratory.  X-ray,  operstinK  or  delivery 
room — may  be  taken  In  stride.  For  most, 
however,  eltbei  careful  saving  In  advance  of 
the  contlngen<y  or  some  form  of  prepay- 
ment Is  hlghl:  advisable.  People  save  for 
vacations,  for  <  brtatmas;  they  do  not  always 
save  for  serkw  s  tUnsai  or  surgery  because 
these  matters  are  not  predictable,  and.  of 
course,  are  not  anticipated  with  pleasure. 
If  St  all.  Ndnetheless.  the  cltlren  who 
knows  that  ac<  Idents  may  happen  and  that 
death  and  tax  >s — especially  taxes — are  cer- 
tain is  to  an  I  ncreaslng  extent  taking  care 
at  the  needs  oi  his  family  for  hospital  care 
by  some  form  of  Insurance. 

Blue  Cross  p  ians  and  the  commercial  In- 
surance companies  offer  various  means  of 
prepayment  wl  Ich  are  everywhere  available, 
the  latter  also  revering  medical  and  surgical 
care,  for  whtcfi  On  a  voluntary  nonprofit 
basis  the  Blue  Shield  plans  sponsored  by  the 
doctors  are  Ir  creaslngly  available.  Taking 
Into  account  1 11  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  self-supj  ortlng  and  self-respecting 
Amercan  may.  txerclslng  his  own  choice  and 
consulting  his  own  means,  arrange  for  the 
Insurance  of  his  hospital,  medical,  and 
surgical  care  lu  case  of  need,  over  61.000.000 
persons  are  thus  to  some  extent  protected. 

An  estimate  of  tbe  total  situation  might 
be  attempted  ilong  these  lines:  Covered  in 
some  sort  of  prepayment  plan,  61,000,000;  In- 
digent or  medi  lally  Indigent  who  actually  re- 
ceived hoepltal  care  (1947  admissions  to  gov- 
ernment boep  itals  plus  care  In  voluntary 
hospitals)  about  5.000.000:  able  to  pay  with- 
out tnstirano  i  protection,  perhaps  10,- 
000.000:  toUl.  76.000.000.  Subtracting  this 
from  the  total  populaUon  of  147.000.000,  that 
would  seem  to  leave  about  71.000.000.  includ- 
ing beads  of  fa  nilies  and  their  dependents  as 
well  as  the  unx  tarried  adults,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ao.1 00,000  f amUlea.  It  shovdd  not 
be  forgotten,  either,  that  Included  In  the 
total  population  are  the  34.000.000  persons 


who  according 
receive  more  ox 


to  the  recent  Hoover  report 
less  medical  and  hospital  care 
from  the  Federal  government.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion, therefore,  how  many  members  of  the 
fanilles  estimated  above  have 
needed  medlca  1  or  hospital  care,  or,  needing 
It,  fail  to  sec  ire  it,  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources or  froa  the  facilities  at  their  disposal 
J  Loughly  one  in  nine  of  the 
population  act  iially  did  receive  hospital  care 
La  1947.  In  an  r  event,  only  a  relatively  small 
fraction  of  tbi !  group  would  need  the  pro- 
tection they  hi  kd  deliberately  refused  to  pro- 
vide for  themsdves;  and  In  case  of  need  the 
typical  case  Is  certainly  that  they  are  cared 
for — at  their  oim  expense,  as  a  ward  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  as  part  of  the  free  service  accord- 
ed by  the  pret  ent  system. 
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As  to  those  of  the  working  population 
whose  Incomes  are  so  limited  that  It  Is  said, 
with  sympathy,  that  they  cannot  afford 
either  to  pay  as  they  go  or  to  pay  Blue  Cross 
and  similar  premium  charges,  they  are  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  Federal  charges,  which 
may  count  to  5  or  6  percent,  or  more,  of 
their  pay,  out  of  their  own  pockets.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  other  taxes,  whether  they  can 
afford  it  or  not.  Of  this  seriously  illogical 
and  self-contradictory  proposal,  more  later. 

The  Blue  Cross  plans 

Speaking  of  prepayment  arrangements, 
look  at  Blue  Cross,  because  it  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  successful  and  popular  of  all  hos- 
pital prepayment  methods — guaranteeing 
the  needed  service  Instead  of  providing  a 
limited  cash  payment — and  because  it  Is 
hospital-sponsored  and  nonprofit.  The  total 
coverage  of  the  Blue  Cross  (United  States 
and  Canada)  Is  now  31,841.136,  of  which  to- 
tal 29.468,675  are  in  this  country.  The 
growth  of  Blue  Cross  from  1937  to  1948.  from 
1,164.126  to  the  total  Indicated,  is  certainly 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  during  the  same 
period  general  hospital  admissions  rose  from 
8.349.773  to  14,666,196.  In  1947  Blue  Croes 
plans  paid  the  hospitals  for  services  ren- 
dered to  subscribers  $211,392,000,  covering 
21.700000  da3rs  of  care. 

When  it  Is  considered  that  this  has  been 
accomplished  in  about  12  short  years,  and 
that  every  State  excepting  Nevada  Is  now 
represented  In  the  roll  of  some  90  approved 
plans.  It  must  be  said  at  least  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  and  commendable  achievement. 
Even  "the  enemies  of  Caesar  must  say  this." 
and  the  Federal  Security  Administration's 
representatives  have  from  time  to  time  paid 
tribute  to  the  accompllahment,  which,  how- 
ever, they  regret  they  must  brand  as  Inade- 
quate, and  which  must,  they  feel,  be  wiped 
out  by  the  compulsory  blanket  substitu- 
tion of  a  Nation-wide  Federal  system. 

They  suggest  some  such  employment  for 
Blue  Cross  plans,  thus  rendered  futile,  as 
their  use  in  collections  or  bookkeeping:  but 
such  suggestions  need  not  be  taken  seriously. 
The  enactment  of  Federal  legislation  setting 
up  a  tax  system  for  the  support  of  national 
health  insurance  would  by  necessary  con- 
sequence destroy  Blue  Cross,  for  tbe  obvious 
reason  that  nobody  would  need  to  be  twice 
protected  against  the  cost  of  Illness,  nor 
would  anybody  voltutarily  pay  twice  for  such 
protection  Blue  Cross  would  be  dead,  slam 
by  the  deliberate  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Surely  Congress  will  desire  to 
think  of  this  long  and  seriously  before  sign- 
ing the  death  warrant. 

There  is  another  factor,  characteristically 
American  also,  which  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  while  universal  health-tax  leg- 
islation Is  being  considered.  It  Is  the  fact 
that  organiaed  labor  (which  In  general  of- 
ficially favors  the  Federal  plan  because  half 
the  cost  would  be  taken  from  the  employer) 
Is  rapidly  leaning  not  only  to  the  Idea  that 
arrangements  for  health  and  retirement 
purposes  are  appropriate  Items  in  collective 
bargaining,  but  that  Blue  Cross  gives  the 
best  hospital  deal;  as  It  does. 

The  United  Mine  Workers,  for  example, 
have  been  consplcuotisly  niccessftil  in  this 


respect,  with  a  welfare  tax  per  ton  of  coal 
mined  which  has  produced  a  very  handsome 
fund.  Jtist  as  the  pensions  made  possible 
by  this  fund  (1100  a  month)  are  very  con- 
siderably In  excess  of  the  pathetic  retire- 
ment payments  of  social  security.  Its  ability 
to  provide  medical  care  for  eligible  workers, 
through  Blue  Cross  or  otherwise,  might  well 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  even  a  Federal 
tax-based  fund.  Certainly  the  case  for  wel- 
fare arrangements  in  collective  bargaining 
would  be  seriously  weakened  shotild  a  Fed- 
eral plan  be  adopted,  for  here,  again,  the 
employer,  who  would  have  to  pay  both  ways, 
would  be  well  within  reason  in  objecting  to 
paying  twice.  Thus  the  Federal  plan  would 
inevitably  tend  to  destroy  welfare  provisions 
arrived  at  through  collective  bargaining  by 
organized  labor,  precisely  as  it  wotild  destroy 
Blue  Cross  and  other  voluntary  plans. 

An  eloquent  tribute  was  paid  recently  to 
the  part  which  Blue  Cross  plans  have  played 
in  enabling  organized  labor  to  bargain  for 
protection  against  the  costs  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, by  Harry  Becker,  director  of  the  social 
security  department  of  the  International 
UAW-CIO.  Detroit.     Mr.  Becker  said: 

"What  labor  wants  for  the  one  out  of  four 
families  who  are  going  to  have  a  hospital 
bin  this  next  year  is  a  slip  on  leaving  the 
hosp*tal  which  reads:  'Your  hospital  bill  has 
been  paid  In  full.'  There  was  a  time  when 
this  goal  was  'skypUot'  thinking;  but  today 
this  idea  does  not  belong  In  the  strato- 
sphere— we  have  demonstrated  that  through 
collective  bargaining  we  have  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  financing  on  a  pre- 
paid basis  full  prepajrment  of  tbe  costs  of 
hospital  care  for  every  workingman  and 
his  family.  This  demonstration  has  been 
made  possible  because  of  the  kind  of  Joint 
labor-Blue  Cross  cooperation  existing  in 
such  Instances  as  the  Michigan  Hospital 
Service  and  the  International  UAW-CIO." 

In  the  light  of  a  very  recent  development, 
the  completion  of  plans  under  which  em- 
ployers operating  in  more  than  one  State 
will  be  able  to  enroll  their  employees  In  Blue 
Cross  on  a  national  uniform  basis,  if  desired, 
as  in  commercial  insurance  plans.  Mr.  Beck- 
er's ftuther  remarks  are  especially  interest- 
ing: 

"As  unions  move  Into  social  security  as  a 
major  collective  bargaining  issue  we  are 
looking  to  Blue  Cross  to  take  the  next  im- 
portant step.  This  step  Is  a  national  Blue 
Cross  plan  which  will  provide  for  universal 
coverage  with  the  same  standard  of  full- 
payment  benefits  for  all  of  the  employees 
of  a  single  employer  even  though  the  employ- 
ees may  be  living  in  a  number  of  different 
States.  This  means  Nation-wide  cooperation 
among  all  Blue  Cross  plans  to  assure  national 
coverage  of  workers,  wherever  they  may  live, 
when  a  national  labor-management  pro- 
gram is  set  up  under  collective  bargaining 
contracts  whether  negotiated  in  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh  or  Los  Angeles.  Labor  is  expect- 
ing that  Blue  Cross  will  not  delay  taking 
this  next  step — now." 

Blue  Cross  has  taken  this  step,  as  stated, 
largely  in  direct  response  to  the  reasonable 
demands  of  labor  for  national  Blue  Cross 
coverage,  with  complete  service  contracts 
guaranteed  (as  they  are)  by  the  voluntary 
nonprofit  hospitals  who  are  tbe  actual  part- 
ners of  Blue  Cross.  The  destructive  effects 
3f  a  compulsory  Federal  plan  would  thus  in- 
volve directly  not  only  Blue  Cross,  but  the 
••esulta  gained  in  its  utilization  in  industry 
hrough  collective  bargaining  for  bospital- 
?are  arrangements. 

Wotild  this  be  wise,  or  just?  Is  It  neces- 
sary?    Is   It   desirable? 

THX  raiLtnu  or  covtxmmknt  Mznicnrx 
Henry,  the  young  Virginia  orator  of  the 
Revolution,  remarked  on  an  historical  occa- 
sion: "I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my 
feet  are  guided,  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience. I  know  of  but  one  way  of  Judging 
the  future,  and  that  Is  by  the  past." 


This  is  a  sotind  view.  Holding  up  the 
lamp  of  experience,  therefore,  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  whether  under  Federal 
control  a  compulsory  system  of  Individual 
health  care  should  be  Imposed,  and  attempt- 
ing as  well  as  may  be  to  Judge  the  future  by 
the  past  should  such  a  system  be  established, 
several  matters  suggest  themselves  for  con- 
sideration. One  concerns  the  operation  of 
hospital  and  medical  care  by  Government, 
particularly  by  the  Federal  Government,  in 
this  country,  and  another  concerns  the  opera- 
tion of  social-insurance  systems,  including 
health  care,  in  other  countries,  such  as  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  New  Zealand;  all 
of  which  have  ftimished  a  record  of  experi- 
ence in  this  line. 

Remember  the  Navajos? 

In  this  coimtry  there  Is  an  exceptionally 
Impressive  example  of  Government  medicine 
as  it  actually  works,  in  the  case  of  the 
Navajo  Indians,  as  reported  about  a  year  ago 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson,  one  of  the  country's  most 
widely  known  and  experienced  physicians, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American 
Indian  Affairs.  This  report,  which  was 
widely  publicized,  covered  In  detail  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  prevailing  as  to  health 
among  the  81.000  Navajos.  wards  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ever  since  their  final  con- 
quest in  the  seventies. 

Dr.  Emerson's  report  stated  that  with 
grazing  for  their  flocks  arbitrarily  reduced, 
also  by  Federal  authority,  the  Navajos  are 
existing  on  1,200  calories  a  day,  less  than  the 
Germans  received  immediately  alter  the  war; 
that  many  of  them  are  so  weak  because  of 
this  Inadequate  diet  that  they  cannot  stand 
sustained  exertion:  that  there  is  one  social- 
service  worker  for  the  entire  tribe;  that  more 
than  10.000  are  eligible  for  old-age  assistance. 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the 
blind,  but  are  not  receiving  these  services; 
and  that  mortality  rates  are  so  high,  result- 
ing from  the  total  or  partial  lack  of  the 
medical  services  they  need  and  are  there- 
fore entitled  to,  that  Government  economy 
in  this  respect  appears  to  be  ptircbased 
routinely  with  Navajo  lives.  A  tuberculosis 
Infection  rate  14  times  the  average  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  Is  one  fwlnted  index  of  the 
sittiation. 

The  number  of  hospital  beds  in  the  gener- 
ally excellent  institutions  operated  by  the 
Btireau  of  Indian  Affairs  appears  to  be  ade- 
quate: but  roads  are  almost  entirely  lack- 
ing, and  the  Navajos  do  not  possess  cars. 
The  situation,  in  brief,  has  been  and  remains 
perfect  for  the  kind  of  active  public  and  in- 
dividual health  care,  outside  of  or  In  the 
hospital  (including  out-patient  care),  of 
which  the  Federal  authorities  think  they 
shotild  be  given  permanent  and  exclusive 
charge  for  everybody.  But  medical  care,  in 
particular,  has  hardly  been  given  at  all  to 
the  Navajos,  the  very  special  wards  of  the 
Govrnment. 

Apprised  of  the  situation  somewhat  be- 
latedly. Congress  has  taken  steps  to  remove 
this  disgrace  from  the  Government's  con- 
tinuing record  of  ineptitude  in  health  mat- 
ters: but  the  facts  constitute  an  unanswer- 
able challenge  to  the  ability  of  a  distant 
central  Government  to  give  even  minimum 
health  care  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  since 
it  has  failed  so  miserably  in  this  limited 
area. 

Aside  from  this  ctirlotis,  significant  and 
depressing  instance,  and  with  the  qualifica- 
tion that,  of  course,  there  are  good  hospitals 
operated  by  Government,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  without  raking  up  old 
ashes — some  not  so  old — to  start  fresh  fires, 
it  must  be  said  that  as  a  rule  the  voluntary 
nonprofit  community  hospital,  at  which  this 
cotintry  fortunately  has  so  many  fine  exam- 
ples, averages  very  much  better  Indeed  than 
the  Government  hospital.  There  have  been 
and  doubtless  still  are  some  boapfttala  In  the 
voluntary  group  which  are  not  aa  good  m  they 


should  be;  but  there  have  been  among  them 
no  such  scandals  of  corruption,  miamanage- 
ment  and  bad  service  as  has  risen  to  tbe 
horrified  view  of  the  public  from  the  insti- 
tutions operated  by  Government  at  all  levels. 

It  is  not*  always  remembered,  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  an  Important  aspect  of 
medical  care  chiefly  under  Government  con- 
trol, that  mental  cases  are  almost  entirely 
hospitalized  In  tax-supported  institutions. 
State  or  Federal,  and  that  the  record  of  these 
Institutions,  for  whatever  reasons,  has  fur- 
nished the  unpleasantly  authenticated  bcu:k- 
grotmd  for  such  recent  studies  as  The  Snake 
Pit.  As  a  leading  psychiatric  authority  com- 
mented 2  years  ago  (Dr.  C.  Charles  Btirlln- 
game,  Hartford,  C<mn.).  "For  over  a  htm- 
dred  years  95  percent  of  the  practice  of 
psychiatry  has  been  State  medicine,"  adding 
that  "before  going  farther  along  the  road  to- 
ward political  handling  of  medical  care,  the 
people  should  demand  that  the  ability  of 
State  medicine  be  demonstrated  first  in  its 
present  responsibilities."  Said  Dr.  Burlin- 
game  further: 

"Why  ask  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  when 
the  obligations  already  belonging  to  social- 
ized medicine  have  been  so  scandalously 
neglected?  Why  ask  for  more  when  a  con- 
centration of  all  efforts  and  resotirces  in  this 
one  field,  which  is  already  the  Government's, 
offers  the  greatest  single  opportunity  to  bring 
health  to  the  greatest  number?" 

There  has  been  no  adequate  answer  to  this 
logical  question,  from  any  quarter. 

The  painstaking  investigation  of  the  veter- 
ans' hospitals,  for  example,  by  the  American 
Legion  and  other  organizations  of  former 
servicemen,  occurred  not  too  long  ago  for  the 
memory  to  be  quite  fresh  of  the  conditions 
which  they  revealed.  The  mess,  once  re- 
vealed, was  finally  cleaned  up  by  the  prompt 
and  aggressive  acticm  of  the  new  head  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  his  able  assist- 
ants: but  the  record  of  what  miserable  con- 
ditions had  accumulated  over  the  years, 
under  complete  and  undisputed  Federal  con- 
trol, should  not  be  forgotten.  The  tendency 
of  hospitals  operated  or  in  any  sense  con- 
trolled by  Government  toward  such  condi- 
tions will  always  remain,  for  reasons  which 
everybody  understands.  The  curious  thing 
Is  that,  this  being  the  case,  there  are  peoftfa 
who  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  and 
determined,  to  turn  over  to  governmental 
control.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  all 
individual  health  care.  CoDgraaa  will  have 
to  consider  with  the  utmoat  aoiousnefla  this 
tendency,  which  was  explicitly  referred  to 
some  time  ago  by  a  great  hospital  authority. 
the  late  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  a  personal  friend 
of  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Dr.  Goldwater  was  Commissioner  at  Hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City  long  enough  to  find 
out  something  about  the  effect  of  political 
control  on  hospital  care.  He  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  as  president  of  the  vast 
Associated  Hospital  Service,  the  tnetropolitan 
New  York  Blue  Cross  plan,  and  Incidentally 
in  fighting  bitterly  the  then  new  threat  of 
a  Federal  compulsory  plan.  In  an  address  on 
this  subject  delivered  In  PhUadelphla  in  1942. 
the  year  of  his  death,  he  said : 

"Local  organization  and  control  will  pro- 
duce the  best  results  in  hospitalization,  and 
any  Federal  approach  to  interference  with  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  hospitals,  leading  eventually 
to  control  by  a  central  government  bureau, 
would  be  a  tragic  affair  for  the  people  of  this 
cotintry.  There  Is  Justification  for  the  Inter- 
est of  a  humane  govonment  in  the  question 
of  whether  hospital  service  has  been  made 
available  tm  suitable  terms  to  the  great  maaa 
of  the  people,  but  this  inquiry  should  alao 
take  Into  account  tbe  fact  that  the  volun- 
tary, locally  directed  hospital  service  plans 
have  made  Government  Intervention  un- 
neoeasary. 

"Assumptions  that  we  must  do  aa  other 
countries  have  done,  regardless  of  otir 
achievemenu,    are    certainly    not    Justified. 
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••pcclallf    In    a   ootintry    wh««    (rrcdom    Is 
valued  and  where  Ukc  principle  of  local  wU- 
^vemment  to  tuppueed  to  be  sacred.     Even 
the  different  sections  of  our  country  differ 
In  various  ways,  lo  Uwt  an  actually  even  per- 
formance. unUorm  rrerywbere.  could  hardly 
be  aactired  tf  it  were  desired      I  don't  want 
It;  we  could  have  it  orUy  tinder  strict  Gov- 
cmment  control,  and  It  would  be  on  a  level 
far  below   what  can   be  achieved  lUHler  the 
system  we  have  been  developing  (or  ao  long 
and  so  suooaaafuily. 

*-Mor«over.  fsilure  In  a  kxrallty.  If  it  mtist 
oectir.  Is  not  the  tragic  thing  that  a  country - 
wrtde  failure  would  be  Hoapltals  must  be  left 
free  to  take  such  action  as  their  communi- 
ties require,  without  having  to  wait  for  ap- 
proval from  Washington  baaed  on  imperfect 
kDowledg*  of  local  conditions  and  needs." 

Speaking  specifically  of  hospital  conditions 
under  Government  control,  of  which  hia  ex- 
perience in  New  York  gave  him  ample  knowl- 
edge. Dr.  Goldwater  said,  with   the  utmoet 


•*I*y  own  experience  in  New  York  showed 
me  how  far  short  Government  hospitals  can 
fall  from  the  perfection  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  them.  Perfect  conditions  do  not 
exl-xt  anywhere  and  even  in  New  York,  where 
as  head  of  the  city  s  hoapltals,  I  worked  un- 
der conditions  as  favorable  as  can  be  ex- 
pected In  Government,  the  story  has  not 
been  told  aS  the  impediments  placed  by 
Oovcnunent  circumlocution  In  the  way  of 
anybody  attempting  to  administer  a  large 
groop  of  hoapltals  frrtm  a  central  ofBce.  The 
■ysftcm  aa  a  whule  failed  to  accomplish  what 
I  had  In  mind  for  the  city  because  of  the 
onarous  condlticns  under  which  Government 
work  of  ail  aorta  has  to  be  done.  It  cotild 
t»  oUMTwIae  if  the  Federal  Govern - 
to  exercise  any  measiire  of 

itroi  over  the  voluntary  hospitals,  as  it 
would  Inevitably  do.  sooner  or  later,  under 
\he  plana  proposed  by  the  Social  Security 
Board." 

The  fact  to  that  not  enough  has  been  said 
about  the  tendency  of  medical  service  to 
d«f;enerate  under  Oovemment  control  In 
tbto  country  as  well  aa  ererywhere  else.  Dr 
Ooldwater's  comment*  are  to  the  point,  and 
tbey  are  supported  strongly  by  some  1946 
remarks  by  Dr.  rrank  H.  Lahey.  of  Bostcm. 
the  famotis  head  of  the  Lahey  Clinic  who 
ran  tha  STstem  of  medical  oCScer  procure- 
ment for  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
After  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the 
It  kMB  In  medical  care  under  Government 
to  the  dlsappearanca  of  quality  competl- 
Dr.  Labey  said,  addrasalng  a  group  of 


"Veterans'  care  to  an  example  of  Gorem- 
mcnt-directad  medicine.  I  aay  thto  with  re- 
gret, because  after  all.  who  Is  responsible  for 
vaterans'  care?  We  are.  It  to  only  recently 
that  w*  hava  shouted  about  it.  We  have 
•d  it  wa«.  and  we  have  not  done 
•boot  it.  It  has  been  under  our 
eyea  for  ycara.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  surgeon 
bere  who  bax  not  been  rcscueman  for  a  vet- 
eran*' hospital,  and  has  undone  and  done 
over  things  that  have  made  him  know  that 
the  medicine  and  stirgery  in  many  of  them 
vara  not  good.  It  has  been  excellent  in  some 
tt  tiMB.  and  therefore  we  must  not  damn 
Vtoola  thing  for  a  relative  percentage 
tba  point  IS  thto:  If  you  want  a  living 
example  of  Government-directed  medicine 
iook  at  tba  Veterans'  Btireau  as  It  was.  It 
Oovanutoent -directed  medicine  at  its 
It  la  not  fair  to  say  that  it  was  Gov- 
Matficine  as  it  will  be  under  the 
(nt  national  prasram  of  veterans'  care. 
bat  it  to  an  actual  eomplated  experiment  of 
vbat  a  national  program  of  Oovemmant- 
dlrected  medlctna  did  degenerate  to  It  to 
for  that  reason  that  I  plead  that  it  to  so  ea^'y 
to  promota  a  p'an  and  not  foreaac  Ita  possible 
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t&ink  that  thto  coimtry  after  Its 
th    trying   to   legislate   morals 
in  appetite  for  alcohol  would 
by  now  that  there  are  some 
R4ist  come  by  evolution  and  edu- 
by  compulsion.     They  can- 
( ompulslon." 
s  win  undoubtedly  give  eTl- 
character.  coming  from  men 
wide  experience,  and  unlm- 
the  thotightful  consid- 
It  demands:  and  in  thto  con- 
personal   obaervation  of   many 
qoth  Hou.«es  will  stand  them  in 
to  the  quality  of  Government 
©ntrol  of  various  activities, 
true  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
not  at  first  literally  take  over 
of    the    voluntary    nonprofit 
ough    the    British   experience 
that    eventually    that    would 
It  Is  asserted  by  those 
plan  that  It  concerns  only  the 
bill,  and  that  otherwise  the 
le  Institutions  rendering  Indl- 
servlce  would  remain  precisely 
President   Truman    and    the 
Administrator,      among 
leclared  that  they  do  not  wish 
interfere  with  the  voluntary  hoe- 
a  compulsory  Federal  plan 
this. 

that  view  takes  no  account 

hat   with   the  payment  of   all 

1  loepital  bills,  for  everylxxly  who 

hands  of  a  Government  agency. 

follow  as  a  matter  of  inevitable 

It  Is  not  only  that  "he 

fiddler  calls  the  time."     It  Is 

where  a  Oovemment  agency 

funds  It  has  a  duty  to  inspect 

ludlt  the  services  for  which  the 

Whether  this  duty  to  IntelU- 

performed  or  not.  It  mtist 

and  the  fact  of  Its  performance 

effective  control. 
Federal  regulations  having  the 
which  would  necessarily  flow 
attempt    to    operate    a    Federal 
)Ian    would   be   enormous,   de- 
snd  crippling.     The  fees  and 
would  be  only  the  beginning 
(f  the  patient,  the  doctor,  the 
nurse,   the   hospital   admitting 
rest  of  the  personnel  engaged 
activities  would  have  to  be 
d^ll.  as  would  the  whole  record 
of  workers  and  their  em- 
Is  why  estimates  of  the  addl- 
personnel  rtm  as  high  as 
on  actual  experience  abroad 
additional  employee  for  each 
cfcvered  by  the  system. 
siC  Cually  no  way  tuder  a  govern - 
to  avoid   thto.     It   has   to   be 
Wherever   government   payments 
»nter.     It  Includes  the  Inescap- 
ftmctionaries    almost    auto- 
to   broaden   their   scope   and 
iFgardless  of  efficiency  and  cost. 
conftislng  and  hampering  and 
arly    and    essentially    Indlvid- 
of  caring  for  the  sick  it  has 
to  be  deadly.     It  to  known  as 
repels   the   best   type   of   pro- 
and  the  simple  fact  Is  that 
in  this  country  wotild  pre- 
and    Improvement    of 
Instead  of  aiding  It,   because 
would  make  the  best  doctors 
utider  such  a  system  choose  to 
at  all. 


sysi  em 
ex  >anslon 


rh< 


doctors 

fi  tnce  the  opTposition 
It  to  of  oiursc  this  consideration,  with 
all  that  to  implied  in  it,  which  accounts 
for  the  conaiiitent  and  uncompromising  op- 
position to  I  ny  compulsory  Federal  health 
Insurance  pi  tn  of  the  American  Medical 
Assorlslion.   ibc   American   Dental   Associa- 


tion, the  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
American  Protestant  Haspital  Association, 
the  Catholic  Hospital  Association,  and  In- 
numerable allied  organizations.  They  have 
in  their  meetings,  at  public  assemblies,  in 
the  press  and  before  committees  of  Congress, 
stated  repeatedly  and  In  detail  the  explicit 
and  reasonable  grounds  on  which  they  most 
earnestly  believe  that  Federal  comptilscry 
health  Insurance  wotild  mean  Federal  con- 
trol, and  that  Federal  control  would  mean 
inferior  service  to  the  American  people,  at 
vast  and  unpredictable  cost 

There  is  no  question  about  this  virtually 
unanimous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
professional  and  technical  groups  who  under 
the  Federal  plan  as  now  would  have  to  do 
the  work  of  caring  for  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  been  urgently,  eloquently,  and 
repeatedly  expressed.  Why  have  the  views 
of  these  people,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the 
only  available  experts  In  medical  and  hoept- 
tal  care  and  the  means  of  paying  for  it.  been 
so  deliberately  and  extensively  Ignored  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Federal  plan?  This  to  a 
question  which  demands  an  answer,  if  there 
is  one. 

In  all  other  affairs  where  national  legis- 
lation to  considered,  the  advice  of  the  peo- 
ple who  know,  the  people  who  do  the  work, 
u  not  only  sought  but  followed.  In  the  leg- 
islation concerning  farms  and  mines  and  fac- 
tories. Congress  would  consider  Itself,  and 
would  properly  be  considered,  as  falling  in 
its  constitutional  fimction  as  representative 
of  all  the  people,  and  in  its  duty  to  consult 
the  facts  and  the  wisest  counsel  on  the  sit- 
uation, if  it  did  not  secure  and  act  upon  the 
views  of  the  qualified  and  experienced  work- 
ers in  the  field  involved.  Would  a  com- 
pletely new  and  radical  farm  program  be 
adopted  by  Congress  against  the  advice  and 
wishes  of  farmers  and  farm-organization 
leaders?  Would  a  system  of  control  and  pay- 
ment covering  all  coal  mining  be  imposed 
under  Federal  legislation  over  the  opposition 
of  both  mine  operators  and  coal  miners?  Of 
course  not.     The  questions  are  ridiculous. 

But  it  has  been  proposed  time  and  again, 
for  reasons  which  on  their  face  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  support  the  idea,  to  impose 
upon  the  hundrecto  of  thousands  of  expe- 
rienced, sole,  and  intelligent  people  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  medical,  dental,  hos- 
pital, and  other  individual  health  care  of 
Americans  a  system  to  which  they  are  ut- 
terly opposed,  on  what  must  be  accepted 
as  sound  grounds.  And  thto  system,  con- 
demned as  Inefficient  and  costly  by  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  whole  subject. 
to  also  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people  as  a 
whole,  with  all  of  the  risks  involved  of  in- 
ferior service  and  Increasingly  burdensome 
cost. 

Would  Congress  be  wise  to  do  thto,  in  any 
situation  short  of  a  national  emergency? 
Should  not  the  informed  opinion  of  the 
whole  group  of  workers  in  the  field  be  con- 
sulted and  heeded,  even  against  the  weight  of 
whatever  pressures  and  arguments  may  be 
brought  forth  by  the  Government  and  other 
interested  groups  supporting  the  Federal 
plan?  Should  not  the  unhappy  experience 
of  other  countries,  far  gone  in  paternalistic 
and  collectivtot  controls  of  all  sorts,  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  bar  such  moves  In  a  nation 
conceived  in  liberty? 

Germany,  a  pioneer  in  social  insurance. 
Britain  and  New  Zealand  have  all  furntobcd 
examples  of  what  happens  under  govern- 
ment control  of  individual  health  care,  and 
tbeae  are  worth  a  brief  review,  since  it  may 
give  some  additional  warning  against  the 
dangerous  folly  of  imposing  a  compulsory 
health-care  system  In  the  United  States. 

COVntNMKNT  HSALTH  UiSVTBJkSCt  IN  ACTIOIC 

The  experience  of  other  countries,  rang- 
ing from  that  of  Germany  for  over  60  years 


to   New   Zealand's   much   more   recent   but 
similar  record,  shows  that — 

1.  Costs  skyrocket  to  incredible  levels,  due 
to  over-use  and  other  abuses. 

2.  Those  who  render  the  service  tend  to 
become  cynical  and  careless  in  their  role  cf 
government  dependents,  as  users  do  in  their 
desire  to  get  everything  they  have  paid  for. 
and  the  quality  of  all  services  deteriorates 
rapidly. 

An  authoritative  study  of  the  German 
system  by  Gustav  Hartz,  a  Berlin  labor 
economist,  was  published  In  1935  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Self-Insurers  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  and  its  statement  of  the  record 
has  not  been  challenged  seriously.  Since  the 
war  began  in  1939.  the  study  is  probably  the 
best  prewar  examination  of  the  German  sys- 
tem before  the  Hitler  regime  consumed 
eversrthlng.  It  to.  of  course,  a  matter  of 
htotorical  fact  that  the  beginnings  of  social 
insurance  in  Germany  were  made  by  Bto- 
marck.  probably  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing the  Socialists  by  outdoing  them  in  this 
respect.  At  any  rate,  the  system  was  estab- 
Itohed. 

A  broad  introductory  comment  by  the 
author  is  worth  quoting,  since  it  applies  to 
the  whole  idea  of  social  insurance,  where 
Germany's  experience  was  so  long  and  so 
dtocouraglng : 

"Of  all  the  risks  In  social  Insurance,  only 
old  age,  death,  and  the  number  of  depend- 
ents can  be  exactly  established.  These  are 
therefore  the  only  cases  in  which  an  unob- 
jectionable actuarial  basto  and  an  unques- 
tioned legal  claim  are  possible.  Everything 
else  to  hazy  and  uncontrollable." 

Thus,  with  an  average  payment  to  those 
receiving  old-age  or  disability  Insurance  of 
$7  per  month,  the  system  also  produced  a 
rise  in  the  average  number  of  days  of  sick- 
ness (Inability  to  work)  from  5' 3  to  28  per 
year.  Some  of  the  very  human  factors  con- 
tributing to  thto  result  are  described  in  the 
following  language: 

"The  sick  insurance  provides  the  work- 
man with  medical  attendance  free  of  charge, 
with  medicine  and  other  necessities,  and 
with  an  allowance.  Anyone  will  at  first 
sight  consider  thto  as  a  great  blessing  for  the 
workmen,  as  well  as  for  national  health. 
The  reality,  however,  to  very  different. 

"Dread  of  illness  obsesses  most  people, 
and  this  has  been  pressed  Into  a  system 
Illness  made  easy'  by  which  the  will  to  be 
well  to  strangled.  The  doctor  is  consulted  a 
dozen  times  where  once  would  be  sufficient — 
the  insurance  pays.  The  prescribing  of  med- 
icine, bandages,  etc..  to  desired.  When  they 
have  been  obtained  they  He  about  imtil  they 
are  no  longer  fit  to  be  used  and  must  be 
thrown  away — the  Insurance  psys.  Besides, 
it  is  nice  to  get  something  in  return  for  the 
premiums  paid  year  in  and  year  out.  Exces- 
sive 'overdoctoring'  to  the  result  and  fear  of 
illness  that  shakes  the  will  for  recovery,  the 
best  aid  to  health.  Pretenders  and  hypo- 
chondriacs are  bred  and  the  use  of  medicine 
becomes  excessive." 

As  a  result,  efforts  at  regulation  were  nat- 
urally made,  with  the  cause  and  the  result 
of  the  situation  reported  In  these  wortto. 
following  the  comment  that  the  "social 
budget  amounted  to  2.100.000.000  marks  In 
1913.  but  in  1930  thto  budget  reached  18,- 
000.000.000  marks  ": 

"In  the  first  months  of  the  year  the  ap- 
plications for  cures  to  the  dtoabtlity  and 
employees'  Insurances  pour  in  because  many 
are  anxious  to  take  their  summer  holiday  at 
the  expense  of  the  social  insurances.  Mat- 
ters soon  made  an  extensive  controlling  S3rs- 
tem  necessary.  Thto  ended  In  badgering  all 
persons  concerned.  Patients  are  vtolted  In 
their  homes  by  controlling  officiato  who  have 
to  convince  themselves  that  the  patient  to 
really  ill  and  not  doing  any  work.  The  pa- 
tients are  therefore  allowed  certain  hours 
for  going  out  by  the  doctors. 


"The  sick  Insurance  engages  so-called  con- 
fidential  doctors  who  have  to  submit  the  pa- 
tient to  a  final  examination  to  see  whether 
he  to  too  111  to  work.  The  results  of  such 
examinations  are  to  a  great  extent  startling. 
Here  to  one  instance  from  among  thousands: 
2,008  patients  were  ordered  to  appear  for  a 
final  examination.  Eight  hundred  sixteen 
of  them  at  once  declared  their  complete  re- 
covery; 289  were  found  to  be  well  by  the  con- 
fidential doctor.  80  nearly  50  percent  were 
not  m  at  all. 

"The  ccaifldential  doctor  to,  so  to  say,  the 
medicol  policeman,  who  not  only  controls 
the  patients  but  also  hto  feliow  doctors  who 
are  treating  them.  The  genuine  patient  is 
Justly  indignant  to  find  that  the  existence 
of  his  illness  to  doubted,  and  that  he  who 
has  always  paid  his  premiums  regularly  and 
has  a  right  to  denuind  conscientious  attend- 
ance Is  considered  a  cheat. 

"This  system,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  bureaucratic  apparatus,  has  wedged  It- 
self between  doctor  and  patient,  completely 
destroying  the  patient's  confidence  In  hto 
physician,  which  greatly  retards  all  recovery. 
The  sound  idea  of  sick  insurance  hat  become 
thoroughly  unsound,  and  the  harm  it  does 
far  outweighs  its  advantages." 

But  here  to  the  net  result  in  terms  to  be 
borne  clearly  in  mind  when  the  modest  cost 
estimates  are  heard  for  an  American 
Federal  social-security  system  expanded  to 
cover  ail  individual  health  care : 

"Premiums  started  on  a  modest  basto.  The 
first  were  14  percent  for  the  employee  and 
^4  percent  for  the  employer.  Today,  the 
entire  premium  averages  almost  one-fifth  (20 
percent)  of  the  amount  of  the  wages,  and  for 
miners  It  to  nearly  30  percent." 

What  nght  or  logic  to  there  in  any  assump- 
tion, by  anybody,  that  results  in  this  country 
would  be  different,  either  in  cost  or  in  the 
deterioration  of  service,  should  the  United 
States,  in  a  supreme  Ironical  about-face,  fol- 
low Germany's  old  example? 

And  in  Great  Britain — 
It  should  be  remembered  that  while  health 
Insurance  was  initiated  in  Great  Britain  In 
1911.  under  David  Lloyd  George,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  pay-roll  taxes  to  support  it,  the  recent 
complete  socialization  of  all  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  in  that  country  discards  all  pre- 
tense of  insurance,  and  makes  individual 
health  care  something  like  a  government 
monopoly,  which  incidentally  stopped  short 
only  of  taking  over  the  Catholic  hospitals. 
While  this  result  may  be  assumed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  rapid  trend  toward  state  so- 
cialism in  Britain,  it  may  also  be  inferred 
that  the  first  step,  compulsory  health  in- 
surance, leads  by  natural  consequence  to  the 
last,  government  monopoly. 

At  any  rate,  some  dtopatches  from  London 
since  the  new  system  went  into  effect  are  at 
least  informative,  and  bear  a  strong  family 
resemblance  tn  their  report  of  what  to  now 
going  on  there  to  what  happened  in  Germany. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  London  cch:- 
respondent.  August  14,  1948: 

"In  their  enthtulasm  for  medical  social- 
tem  its  advocates  entirely  overlook  Its  draw- 
backs. In  a  letter  to  the  Times  a  physician 
who  has  had  much  experience  with  it  in  the 
panel  system  shows  how  much  time  to  wasted. 
At  least  one-third  of  hto  patients  come  In 
for  no  medical  purjxase  at  all.  They  come 
for  certificates  of  a  great  vartety  or  for  the 
repeat  of  a  prescription.  Here  lies  the  main 
difference  between  panel  and  prtvate  practice 
and  the  main  reason  for  so  much  unnecessary 
work,  which  clutters  up  the  office  and  pre- 
vents good  work  for  those  needing  a  physi- 
cian's care.  The  private  patient,  having  seen 
hto  doctor,  can  get  hto  prescription  repeated 
as  often  as  necessary  by  simply  going  to  the 
pharmacist,  but  the  panel  prescrtption  can 
be  dispensed  only  once.  For  every  fresh  bot- 
tle the  panel  patient  must  vtoit  the  physician 


to  obtain  a  fresh  prescription,  wasting  his 
own  time  and  the  physician's  time.  It  may 
be  asked:  'Why  not  make  a  new  regulation 
aboltohing  the  difference?'  The  answer  re- 
veals another  drawback  of  medical  soclaltom. 
The  panel  patient  gets  hto  medicine  free,  and 
with  the  universal  craving  for  a  bottle  of 
medicine  of  the  hypochondriacs  of  the  Eng- 
lish masses,  the  waste  which  extots  under 
the  panel  system  would  be  multiplied." 

Commenting  on  thto  situation,  admit- 
tedly a  dtoturblng  proof  of  the  unfortunately 
general  eagerness  to  claim  too  much  of  any- 
thing that  to  offered  without  limit,  Mln- 
toter  of  Health  Be  van  to  quoted  as  saying: 

"Because  things  are  free  to  no  reason  why 
people  should  abuse  their  opportunities. 
Thto  to  a  very  great  test  of  the  maturity  of 
the  British  people.  Insofar  as  they  have  all 
of  the  resources  of  the  medical  profession  at 
their  disposal  without  charge.  The  general 
practitioner  has  a  very  great  responsibility. 
Overprescrtblng  can  be  as  bad  as  under- 
prescribing.  Some  general  practitioners  are 
very  conscious  of  the  impressiveness  of  the 
long  Itots  of  drugs  in  their  prescriptions  on 
the  psychology  of  their  patients.  We  want 
the  general  practitioner  to  prescribe  what  be 
believes  to  necessary,  and  put  nothing  In  hto 
way.  But  we  want  to  Impress  on  him  that 
It  to  not  a  good  thing  to  evoke  merely  a 
psychologic  response  by  prescribing  too  ex- 
pensive drugs." 

"We  want  to  Impress  on  him?"  A  stern 
warning  from  the  Mintoter  of  Health,  himself 
not  a  physician,  to  all  general  practitioners, 
about  prescribing  "too  expensive  drugs"? 
Thto  to  Indeed  government  medicine  in  op- 
eration. But,  after  all,  with  expenses  going 
up  and  excessive  use  of  both  doctors  and 
drugs  recorded,  naturally  the  Mintoter  of 
Health  Is  concerned  at  the  sltiutlon,  as  well 
he  may  be.  The  reader  to  inescapably  re- 
minded of  the  pathos  of  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps' 
weary  restatement  of  the  facts  of  life  to  the 
Brittoh  unlontots,  when  he  pointed  out  that 
wages  had  to  come  out  of  production,  and 
that  wiping  out  profits  entirely  would  add 
only  fourpence  a  week,  or  some  such  trifle, 
to  wages. 

It  is  reported  that  "the  rush  for  specUcles 
has  been  so  great  that  It  has  overtaken  pro- 
ductive capacity,"  and  that  (thto  too  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sevan)  the  number  of  prescrip- 
tions of  all  sorts  dtopensed  has  reached  a 
phenomenal  level,  at  a  rate  twice  that  under 
the  former  national  health  insurance  plan. 
An  annual  total  of  140,000,000  to  150,000^)00 
prescriptions  was  estimated  in  consequence. 
The  demand  for  dental  care,  a  comparatively 
minor  Item  In  the  health  system.  It  was 
thought,  has  reacbad  a  cost  of  over  $600,000 
a  day.  ex*  $1W.MI>J80  a  year,  as  compared 
with  the  estimated  cost  of  WS.OOO.OOO  a  year. 
In  brtef,  all  of  the  estimates,  of  use  and 
therefore  of  cost,  were  far  too  low.  Thto  to 
the  sort  of  thing  which  must  be  taken  into 
accotmt  In  any  reasonable  effort,  If  Indeed 
such  an  effort  can  be  made  reasonably,  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  complete  Individual 
health  care  in  thto  country. 

Among  the  resulting  complications,  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  matter  of  the  effect  on 
Government  finances,  now  substantially  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  thto  capltaltotlc 
land,  is  the  overcrowding  of  all  facilities,  with 
some  consequences  of  the  most  tragic  sort. 
It  to  a  curious  reflection  on  the  operation  of 
a  compulsory  health-care  system  In  England 
for  37  years  that  It  did  not  produce  by  direct 
result  enough  hospital  beds,  enough  doctors 
or  enough  dentists  for  the  coimtry.  Thus  a 
question  anxiously  placed  before  the  legal 
department  of  the  Brittoh  Medical  Journal, 
according  to  its  Issue  of  November  22.  1947, 
growing  out  of  the  grave  shortage  of  hospital 
beds  after  36  years  of  compulsory  health  In- 
surance : 

"Question :  A.  B.  to  referred  by  hto  medical 
attendant   to  a   particular  consultant  at  a 
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A  4ia(tno«U  ot  early  carcinoma  of 
tlM  •tomacb  U  mad*  and  eoofUmed.    The 
patient  U  adrlMtf  to  hav«  aa  operation,  to 
wlUch  IM  ■gUM.  and  b«  la  put  on  the  waiting 
Uat    tor    adrntaakm.    Preaumabij    the    con- 
sultant has  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the 
patient  and  hla  doctor  to  carry  out  the  Ueat- 
ment.    The  paUcnt  U  not  admitted  tor  6  or 
la  month*,   and   tha  frowth  becoMM 
ie." 
Hm    lagal    obllcatlona    Involved    are    not 
Um  JofUmal'i  expert  is  said  to  have  ad- 
that  any  llahUlty  rcsulu,  since  "neither 
Um  ocmcoltant  nor  tha  hospital  Is  required  to 
do  tba  UnpoaslbU.**   But  the  patient.  It  must 
ba  aMOOMd.  died  without  the  benefit  of  the 
■Mffwy  which  might  have  saved  hu  life.   Per- 
baya  such  a  caae  could  occur  lu  this  country, 
b«rt  the  odds  arc  against  it.    American  hoept- 
tala,  voluntary  and  tax-supported  together, 
rendered  in  1947.  444J288.&85  days  of  patient 
can.  and  handled  in  addition  at  low  or  no 
charge    over     40,000.000     out-patleut     calls. 
where  dangerous  condiUocs  calling  for  fur- 
ther  treatment,   deluding  surgery,   can   be 
caught  In  time.    In  this  country  U  a  bed  is 
needed  for  a  serious  case,  the  bed  la  there. 
This  doaa  not  appear   to  be  so  under   the 
blgbly  aodaltaed  British  system.     So  much 
lor  sownmcnt  control. 

8181.  ttaara  la  aomethlng  to  be  said  for  the 
National  Health  Service,  compelled,  both  by 
the  execaalTe  and  unnecessary  demands 
which  frae  service  always  produces  aiul  by 
tiM  aaoM  Inadequacy  of  facilities  which,  un- 
4m  ■*—'"«-  handicaps,  would  certainly 
ippaar  tn  this  country,  to  let  a  cancer  pa- 
ttant  dte  when  he  might  have  been  saved. 
It  baa  recently  been  announced  that  the 
Mtnlatry  of  Health,  no  doubt  after  consult- 
ing both  its  financial  situation  and  the  de- 
mands oC  the  public.  Is  issuing  an  average  of 
utility  toupees  weekly,  sr  a  cost  of  $40 
To  meet  this  drman<l  for  the  toupee 
90  an  Indispensable  health  sdjunct.  23  wig 
participating  gleefully  In  the 
t.  are  working  night  and  day,  with  an 
•atlmated  total  potential  production  of  ap- 
proximately 100  000  wigs.  That  U  •4.000.000: 
and  another  •400.000  out  of  the  apparently 
Vnllmlted  resources  of  the  national  health 
•eeeuBt  (if  not  unlimited,  why  this  absurd- 
ity?) win  be  devoted  to  the  cost  of  cleaning 
wigs  for  those  beneficiaries  fortunate  enough 
to  have  two.  since  one  of  these  may  be 
cleaned  and  dremed  at  goremment  expense 
•v*rr  1  months  Wtgs  are  supplied  by  the 
Health  Mteistry  tn  all  sizes  and  colors,  and 
women  are  ogered  five  different  models. 

paople  watt  until  they  die  fcr  hospital 
■ltd  this.  too.  Is  gOTemment  medicine. 

And  in  New  Z*«lmnd 

In  this  small  and  hlglily-soclallaed  coun- 
try, with  a  bonocanaous  population  ( excapt 
for  tha  remaining  aatlve  lla<^ls)  which  it 
might  ba  supposed  would  have  a  fair  chance 
of  avoiding  tiM  B«)or  diAcuitiea  of  placing 
ail  madicai  care  urder  OovanuMOt  ooDtrol. 
7  yaara  vi  axparieuce  hava  shofVB  OBca  iKwe 
tlMik  tbarc  ara  no  exceptions  to  the  mle  of 
tncraaaed  cost  dua  to  aaosailva  use  of  all 
facilltiea.  aod  decre»aing  standartls  of  care 
So  serloitt.  In  x'sct.  have  ihesa  and  ralatad  de- 
fccu  In  the  system  bacoma  that  tlM  Gov- 
•nuiMDt  and  tb«  HMdical  pruXessloo  ara 
Mmaatly  attempt  tng  to  arrive  at  some  prac- 
tical ravtalon  of  the  program.  MaanwtUle. 
tha  major  problem  facing  Covammeut  and 
pecple  is  indicated  by  tiM  alngla  almpla  fact 
that  the  tax  bill  for  medical  services  rose 
f^om  laas  than  •8.000.000  in  1943  to  over 
tKjD0O.On  in  1947.  The  cost  cf  drugs  rose 
trom  t2.0Q0.000  in  1943  to  over  •4.0CO.00O  In 
1M7.  Thus  tlM  mcdleal-care  program  con- 
tributes a  growing  share  of  the  acclal-sc- 
curlty  budget,  which  is  now  oae-third  of 
tba  national  budget,  and  therefore  of  the 
toMI  tas  load. 

r.  while  rcporu  Indicate  that  nuny 
•nd  not  bf  any  meana  the  bast  or 
tba  leaden  of  the  profsasiun.  were  earning 
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the  cost   of  major  stnrgery. 
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compulsory  Federal  system 

individual  health  would  cost. 
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considered.     Estunates  may  be 

and  these  of  course  should 

such  facts  as  are  available. 
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bill  seem  less  than  it 
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100  percent.  Today  old  people  who  are  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  their  social-security 
paymenta  are  actually  enduring  slow  starva- 
tion." 

That  estimate  of  the  situation  Is  not  ex- 
aggerated. It  should  be  added,  moreoverr 
that  in  the  case  of  the  elderly  couples  men- 
tioned, unless  both  man  and  wife  are  over  65, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  always  the  caae.  the 
only  payment  is  to  the  man.  and  that  Its 
average  Is  now  around  $25  a  month.  No  such 
amount  would  have  furnished  as  much  as  a 
bare  subsistence  in  1939,  either,  so  that  even 
then  the  promise  of  security  under  the  sys- 
tem was  a  delusion.  The  delusion  has  merely 
become  more  evident  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  The  whole  situation  has  been  re- 
corded in  Immense  and  painstaking  detail  in 
Issues  in  Social  Security,  the  report  of  tlie 
Calhoun  social-security  technical  staff  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  ordered  by 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congiem.  None  of  the 
facts  can  be  disputed. 

This  Is  all  emphasized,  for  the  attention 
which  it  powerfully  demands  from  Congress. 
not  only  because  it  happens  to  be  true,  and 
because  the  proposed  remedial  legislation 
will  heavily  increase  the  individual's  and  the 
Nation's  tax  burden,  but  because  it  offers  an 
immediately  relevant  and  striking  proof  of 
the  failure  of  Government  performance  to 
live  up  to  the  glowing  promise.  Here,  as  else- 
where in  the  world,  the  promise  is  broad,  the 
performance  is  meager,  and  while  the  costs 
go  up  and  the  burden  on  the  economy  in- 
creases the  individual  is  progressively  de- 
prived of  any  chance  to  protect  his  own 
future.  Meanwhile  the  control  of  Govern- 
ment becomes  steadily  greater  as  its  previ- 
sion for  its  wards  becomes  more  difficult  and 
more  expensive. 

Figuring  the  taxes 

The  present  social-seci^-ity  tax  of  1  per- 
cent each  on  employer  and  employee  will 
have  to  be  Increased  immediately  to  net  less 
than  I'j  percent  each,  on  a  base  of  84.800 
Instead  of  the  present  83.000.  according  to 
the  S<Tclal  Security  Board's  own  figures.  The 
self-employed,  including  farmers,  may  be  let 
off  with  a  tax  of  only  one  and  one-half  times 
the  employee  rate,  instead  of  double,  as  it 
should  be,  so  that  this  group  would  be  asked 
to  pay  21-4  percent  of  Income  up  to  84.800  for 
th?  present  system,  providing  only  OASI  and 
related  benefits. 

These  taxes,  chiefly  for  retirement  benefits, 
on  a  grossly  inadequate  basis  even  If  the  pro- 
poaed  50  percent  rise  is  approved,  are  esti- 
mated to  produce  over  84,000.000.000  a  year 
instead  of  the  present  •2.750,000,000;  and 
they  will  add  to  the  present  810.000  OOO  OOO 
reserves  In  the  system  about  two  billions  a 
year,  up  to  the  time  when  payments  will  ex- 
ceed income,  with  the  growth  of  the  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries,  and  the  Government  will 
have  to  pay  about  one-third  of  the  total  cut 
of  general  tasM  to  be  levied  on  all  alike.  The 
board's  own  estimates,  again,  point  to  an  an- 
nual cost  for  the  OASI  system  of  five  to  six 
billions  In  1960,  seven  to  nine  billions  in  1970. 
and  nine  to  twelve  billions  In  1980.  It  be- 
comes clear,  as  these  figures  are  considered, 
that  it  really  makes  little  difference  how  the 
taxes  are  levied,  since  all  will  have  to  bear 
them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the  so-called 
reserves  are  In  simple  fact  only  Government 
obligations,  for  the  payment  of  which,  when 
ca.«h  is  needed,  the  Treasury  will  have  to  pro- 
vide. 

Add  to  this.  then,  the  proposed  health- 
insurance  system.  The  board  estimates  its 
cost  in  tile  first  year  at  four  billions,  with  an 
additional  two  billions  should  a  disability  in- 
surance coverage  be  provided.  These  esti- 
mates appear  to  be  in  line  with  a  coaaarwa- 
tlve  view  of  limited  use  of  medical  and  tioapl- 
tal-cara  facllitlea.  but  not  at  all  with  the  gen- 
erally recorded  fact  of  excessive  use,  when  the 
Goveroment  is  compelled  to  make  good  on  Its 
promises  of  unlimited  care  and  medicines  for 
everybody.    In  Great  Britain,  for  exumiile.  In 
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■pite  of  the  country's  experience  of  37  years 
with  health  Insurance,  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's operation  of  all  health  care  was 
underestimated  for  the  first  3  months  alone 
at  the  rate  of  8872.000,000  a  year.  An  equi- 
valent error  in  similar  estimates  in  this  coun- 
try, on  the  basis  of  relative  population,  would 
mean  over  82,500,000.000  a  year;  which  might 
matter. 

However,  taking  the  estimates  as  a  basis, 
at  least,  of  the  tax  which  will  In  the  begin- 
ning be  asked  of  Congress  for  health  insur- 
ance alone,  with  increased  rates  later  as 
rising  costs  force  the  issue,  I'a  percent  each 
for  employer  and  employee  will  be  added  to 
the  social-security  taxes,  and  presumably, 
for  the  self-employed  another  2I4  percent, 
all  applying  to  pay  or  self -earned  income  up 
to  84.800.  Thus  for  the  farmer  who  can  be 
shown  to  have  netted  that  amount,  and 
tliere  are  a  good  many  of  them,  there  will 
be  a  gross  income  tax,  in  addition  to  all  other 
taxes,  of  8216  a  year — at  the  beginning.  At 
the  higher  rates  which  will  almost  certainly 
become  necessary  as  time  goes  on.  the  tax 
will  be  proportionately  higher. 

Thus  at  the  very  least  and  lowest,  and 
without  taking  into  account  the  depressing 
Indications,  In  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, that  health-insurance  cost  will  be 
double  or  triple  the  highly  conservative  es- 
timates, the  Social  Security  Board  Itself  be- 
Ueves  that  taxes  will  have  to  be  levied  annu- 
ally for  its  operations.  In  addition  to  all  other 
taxes,  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  88.000,- 
000.000.  with  82.000.000.000  more  for  disability 
Insurance.     That  makes  $10,000,000,000. 

The  Congress  is  to  be  faced  immediately, 
aside  from  all  this,  with  the  tax  and  other 
problems  related  to  a  general  budget  of  845.- 
000.000.000  or  thereabouts.  The  tax  bUl 
which  will  be  drawn  to  meet  that  enormous 
sum.  without  repeating  the  dangerous  re- 
sort to  deficit  financing,  will  necessarily  rely 
chiefly  upon  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes.  "These  taxes,  burdensome  as  they  are 
when  raised  to  the  levels  designed  to  meet 
such  vast  budget  figures,  will  receive  the 
most  earnest  scrutiny  from  Government  ex- 
perts, including  Members  of  Congress,  con- 
cerned both  for  their  effect  upon  the  general 
economy,  especially  upon  industrial  produc- 
tivity and  employment,  and  their  Impact 
upon  the  individual  taxpayer. 

With  the  country's  now  extensive  expe- 
rience in  meeting  enormoiis  Federal  govern- 
mental costs  at  least  in  part  by  taxes — the 
debt  of  8250.000.000,000  has  accumulated  in 
addition  to  taxes  and  remains  as  a  contin- 
uoiu  threat — realization  has  become  general 
that  there  are  no  new  sources  of  revenue. 
The  only  source  of  revenue  is  the  American 
citizen.  He  pays  and  will  continue  to  pay 
the  entire  bill,  in  his  daUy  expenses.  In  his 
production.  In  the  effect  upon  his  and  his 
family's  standards  of  living  and  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  future,  as  well  as  In 
direct  taxes. 

He  has  been  paying  In  direct  taxes  for 
social -security  purposes  his  half  of  the 
current  take  of  82,750.000.000.  Under  the 
new  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  system, 
not  Including  health  insurance,  he  will  be 
asked  to  pay  half  of  the  Increased  levy  of 
84,000.000.000;  and  yet  the  payments  to  the 
OASI  beneficiaries,  it  must  be  remembered, 
will  remain  so  small  (50  percent  over  the 
present  average  would  be  837  50  a  month) 
as  still  to  force  the  lucky  recipients  to  accept 
old-age  assistance  or  stop  eating. 

Then  ask  him  to  pay  half  of  an  assessment 
of  another  four  billions  for  health  Insurance, 
whether  he  wants  it  or  not,  and  whether  he 
needs  it  or  not;  and  still  another  two  billions 
for  disability  insurance.     Ask  him. 

There  is  no  need  to  doubt  that  many  of 
the  proponents  of  the  Idea  of  the  Federal 
Government  assuming  full  charge  of  indi- 
vidual health  care,  as  of  individual  security 
In  old  age,  mean  well.  But  to  mean  well  is 
not  enough,  IX  the  results  should  be  disastrous 


In  terms  of  promises  not  kept,  of  the  en- 
couragement of  abuse  of  medical  facilities, 
the  degeneration  and  discouragement  of  the 
profession  of  healing,  and  rising  taxes  and 
Government  debt.  Even  the  supporters  of 
the  Federal  plan  estimate  an  eventual  cost 
for  the  program  of  somewhere  between  15  and 
20  percent  of  pay  rolls.  (Readings  In  Social 
Security.  Cohen  8c  Haber.)  The  Congress 
will  have  to  bear  all  this  In  mind  in  attempt- 
ing to  decide  wisely  whether  to  embark  upon 
a  course  so  radical,  so  costly  In  both  money 
and  In  the  human  factors  Involved,  and  so 
unlikely  to  accomplish  the  desired  results, 
If  experience  both  In  this  country  and  else- 
where means  anything  at  all. 

StTMSfABT 

The  reasons  advanced  In  favor  of  expand- 
ing the  social-security  system,  admittedly 
a  failvire  in  its  operation  up  to  now,  to  cover 
individual  health  care,  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  serious  risks  involved. 

Government  plans  for  Individual  health 
care  in  other  countries  have  produced  un- 
controllably excessive  demands  upon  doctors, 
hospitals  and  auxiliary  services,  without  any 
possiblility  of  reasonable  check  once  the  de- 
terrent of  Individual  cost  has  been  removed, 
and  with  resulting  excessive  cost  to  the  In- 
surance ftmd  and  to  government. 

Medical,  hospital  and  related  individual 
health  services  In  this  country  are  now  the 
best  in  the  world,  under  a  system  which  has 
developed  according  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  American  character;  and  these  serv- 
ices are  available  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people,  at  charges  they  can  pay  with  or 
without  the  Increasing  scope  of  voluntary 
prepayment  plans,  or  without  charge.  Gov- 
ernment may  assist,  but  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy,  this  magnificent  system. 

Something  must  be  said.  In  addition  to 
all  of  the  above,  of  the  destruction  of  tra- 
ditional liberty  which  la  directly  and  una- 
voidably Involved  In  the  plan  to  bring  In- 
dividual health  care  under  government  con- 
trol by  compulsory  legislation.  There  is  a 
point  at  which  the  right  and  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  legislate,  even  for  the  general 
welfare,  conflicts  with  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  be  let  alone.  "Stop"  signs  are  necessary 
on  the  public  highways;  but  no  citizen 
would  permit  them  to  be  placed  by  govern- 
ment on  his  private  road. 

The  parallel  alleged  between  compulsory 
health  Insurance  and  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance Is  not  accurate.  School  attendance 
la  required  of  children,  not  adults:  and  it 
exists  only  under  State  law,  not  under  Fed- 
eral law.  When  every  citizen  is  required  not 
merely  to  submit  to  heavy  deductions  from 
his  pay  for  Federal  health  Insurance,  but  to 
call  upon  his  doctor  and  his  dentist  on  such 
dates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  au- 
thority, the  parallel  will  oe  complete,  and  the 
compulsory  ssrstem  will  have  developed  to  Its 
logical  conclusion.  Such  comptUslon  as  to 
visits  for  medical  and  dental  examinations 
is  in  fact  the  only  possible  way  in  which  the 
results  promised  may  even  hop>e  to  be 
achieved.     WIU  Congress  go  this  far? 

Under  the  still  free  American  system,  edu- 
cation of  the  Individual  to  the  desirabUity 
of  proper  professional  advice  on  health  mat- 
ters, so  that  he  may  himself  voluntarily  take 
advantage  of  the  available  facilities,  includ- 
ing prepayment  for  health  care,  is  the  only 
sound  and  practical  and  acceptable  method. 
Liberty  la  still  the  dearest  possession  of  the 
American.  Liberty  always  Implies  responsi- 
bility; and  the  exercise  of  responsibility  de- 
velops ability  to  meet  it.  in  every  aspect  of 
existence.  Including  the  care  of  one's  health. 
The  alternative  of  destroying  personal  and 
jirofeasional  liberty  la  the  alternative  of  tha 
paternalistic  and  collectlvlst  State.  It  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  traditions  and  the  spirit 
of  a  free  people.  It  should  not  be  Imposed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  control  of 
Individual  health  care  or  tor  any  other 
purpose. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  R££D 

or  irrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  introduce  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  under  unanimous 
consent  heretofore  granted  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Crovernment,  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciations, Inc.,  at  Boston.  May  7. 1949. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  citizens  of 
this  covmtry  are  becoming  aroused  over 
the  delay  in  taking  legislative  steps  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  for 
greater  efiflciency  and  greater  economy 
In  the  Federal  Government,  as  recom- 
mended by  our  former  President,  Her- 
bert Hoover.  I  commend  the  reading 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  address  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  Reorganization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  are  meeting  today  to  honor  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  and  Its 
chairman,  former  President  Hertjert  Hoover. 

There  Is  something  to  ponder  In  the  fact 
that  your  federation,  meeting  here  In  Boa- 
ton,  should  have  chosen  this  theme  at  t'lis 
time. 

Certainly  there  are  tides  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  these  tides  have  often  broken  first 
on  the  shores  of  New  England.  The  destiny 
of  a  new  Nation  was  shaped  here.  In  no  small 
part,  by  men  whose  nearby  monuments  re- 
mind us  of  a  great  heritage. 

To  do  Jtistice  to  the  memory  cf  men  like 
Samuel  Adams,  Paul  Revere,  and  Hancock  we 
need  to  remember  some  of  their  greatest 
qualities.  No  matter  how  they  differed  In- 
dividually, the  colonial  patriots  united  freely 
In  their  resistance  to  tyranny.  They  faced 
facts  without  fear.  And  they  always  looked 
a  new  Idea  squarely  In  the  eye. 

Ever  since  those  early  days  Americana 
everywhere  have  shown  that  they  will  unlta 
In  a  crisis,  meet  facts  hesui-on,  and  look  to 
the  future  together. 

Today  we  face  the  danger  of  a  new  tyranny. 
It  Is  not  the  tyranny  of  a  greedy  and  stupid 
monarch  3.000  miles  away.  It  Is  a  mora 
dangerous  tyranny  of  oin-  own  making. 

To  face  It  Is  the  task  of  tough-minded  dtl- 
Bens  whose  sense  of  the  future  Is  strong. 

Something  of  this  sort  must  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  your  distinguished  Senator 
Lodge  when.  In  July  1947.  he  sponsored  the 
measure  which  brought  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Into  being.  It  Is  notable  that  In  tbase 
times  of  quarrels  and  dissensions  the  actioa 
of  the  Congress  In  creating  the  Commission 
was  unanimous. 

It  Is  also  notable  and  gratifying  that  here 
In  Massachusetts  there  has  been  founded  a 
bipartisan  commission,  similar  to  the  na- 
tional commission,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  a  former  Democratic  Governor,  Joseph  B. 
Ely. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Lodge-Brown  Act  as 
"An  act  to  give  the  American  people  one 
more  chance  to  master  their  Government 
before  they  become  Its  slaves."  Under  thla 
act.  the  Commission's  assignment  was  to 
find  ways  of  limiting  Government  expendi- 
tures to  essentials,  by  eliminating  duplica- 
tion   and   overlapping    of    services.     I   Ilka 
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to  think  Q(  tb*i  aat^MMMl  ••  'the  con- 
■trueUon   of   a   guMepoet   oa    Um   road   to 


^  a*  on  that  road  ortclnally 

tmUnj  may  bava  bad  a  band  in  the 

act  and  to  the  appalHtoBmt  d  lU  Demo- 
erata  and  sU  BapaWieana  m  members  of 
tba  eoaiMUaatoa.  Deatiny.  Inapirauon.  or 
botb  BMJ  hafv  moved  Speaker  Jok  MArriN 
o(  MaaMMkOMtti  to  cfaooaa  Mr.  HooTer  aa 
a  ■w**'**  and  Fraatdent  Truman  to  into- 
poaa  h«™  as  ebatnaan  wtth  Dean  Acbeaon. 
BOW  8ecr«iat7  of  State.  ■■  rice  chairman. 
After  that  tt  aaaoMd  for  a  time  «w  though 
sy  bad  UmfOttmi  ttala  particular  bit  of 
■k.  nor  OMOiy  montlw  thereafter 
tneoiMptcaous.  It  was 
busy,  bowawi.  In  orfaclam«  tta  raaearcb. 

Toa  will  recall  that  aom«  25  major  prob- 
iKffi*     of     gcvernment     were     selected     for 

committees,    called    task 

appotntctf  to  let   to  the   bot- 
ch problem.     Some  MO  task  force 
.  spedalUU  all.  woefced  from  10  to 

ttha.  gatbertnc  facts,  analyatng  figures. 

dctvUkf  Into  blstory.  and  praparlng  volum- 
inous repcrta.  The  contribution  made  by 
Itamacbuaetu  to  tba  cspcrt  personnel  of 
tbeas  task  foroaa  was  unusually  large. 

The  task  forcee  ftaally  presented  their 
reports  to  the  CummiHSlon  which,  tn  turn, 
set  about  fashlonlus  Its  own  report  to  the 


force  reporta  alone  totaled  over 
orda  at  eoocentratcd  fact  and 
thouglit — by  far  tbe  most  monumental  work 
of  government  reaearcb  In  all  history.  For 
some  months  the  Commission  mec  as  often 
•a  tbree  days  a  week  In  almost  complete 
cbscxulty.  There  must  have  been  times 
when  they  felt  as  lonely  as  the  IltUe  band 
ct  men  who  met  Ion«  aco  to  frame  an  un- 
beard-of  docoment  called  tbe  Constitution 
of  the  united  States. 

There  must  have  been  times,  too.  when 
the  Commissioners  felt  more  like  the  UiUe 
girl  to  wbum  Mr.  Hoover  referred  In  a  recent 
talk.  This  Uttle  girl  had  expressed  an  in- 
teraat  In  pengiilns  to  an  elderly  friend  who 
tbcreupon  sent  her  a  book  on  tbe  subject. 
At  a  much  later  date  she  duly  acknowledged 
tbe  gift. 

"Thank  you  for  tbe  book  about  penguins." 
she  said.  "It  tells  more  about  penguins  than 
1  really  want  to  know." 

Mevertbelcaa.  the  Commisakm  hewed  hard 
to  Ita  taak.  la  tbla  the  members  bad  an 
excellent  esaaifla.  Mr.  Hoover,  a  lifelong 
eMSMj  at  tdlsasss.  wkaa  tkKMfkout  that 
period  at  a  pace  that  would  lUMra  eihaiiatad 
moat  men  half  bis  ags.  He  presided  at  all 
meetliAgs  and  throughout  each  day.  includ- 
Iztg  week  ends:  be  devoted  10.  12.  and  even 
14  hours  to  shaping  tbe  reports  Into  what 
be  called  an  orderly  pattern  of  gcverument. 

On  February  7.  1M6.  tbe  Oommlasion  sent 
tbe  Arat  ssction  of  lu  oactsl  report  to  Con- 
grass.  In  17  subesq\Mot  sectloas  It  unfolded 
a  imwiitois  bliteprmt  for  lasting  good  gov- 


4sep  down  In  tbe  bearu  at  tbe 
a  responsive  chord  was 
aarvck.  As  news  of  tbe  report  went  forth. 
H  capMred  public  end  editorial  attention 
to  •  digree  never  before  achieved  by  any- 
thing so  drab  as  a  report  on  Oovcrnment 


I 


you.  men  have  been  trying  to  reor- 
tlae  tbe  encutlve  branch  since  tbe  days 
«<  Andrew  Jackson.  Tbe  first  full-lengtb 
leport  on  tbe  subject  was  iUad  during  the 
Taft  admlnl8trati<.-n.  when  most  of  us  were 

Bttt  tba  Bmnei  report  waa  news.  It  was 
Mg.  It  was  difTerri.t  And  why  did  it  arouse 
eo  mocb  interest:'  I  believe  that  we.  as  a 
people,  bave  been  growing  uneasy  about  our 
Oovemaaent.  We  are  baAad  by  Its  oom- 
plestty.  frtghtenert  by  lU  alH  MSd  coat.    Tbe 
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Hoover  report  clfers  us  a  chance  to  examine 
tt  in  Town  Hall  terms. 

A  free  people  must  bave  confidence  In 
their  govemment.  after  all.  If  tbey  Intend 
to  stay  free.  A  ad  they  can  have  confidence 
only  in  a  ijoven  iment  which  they  can  under- 
stand and  aflorl  to  support. 

Mow  there  wo  uld  have  been  no  reassurance 
In  the  diagnosii  provided  by  the  Hoover  re- 
port had  there  been  no  prescription  for  a 
cure.  The  diaf  nosls.  stated  clinically  wlth- 
aat  a  trace  of  smotion.  la  one  of  advanced 
gMBoping  borei  ueracy.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

Fact  1.  We  have  big  Government.  We 
have  willed  It  so.  How  big  is  It?  In  20 
years  of  depresi  ion.  war.  crisis,  and  cold  war 
its  cost  has  ris«  n  from  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  to  |42.- 
000,000.000.  Its  total  civilian  employment 
from  aOO.OOO  to  2.100.000.  to  ssy  nothing  of  a 
military  force  <t  over  1.000,000. 

Fact  2.  Big  C  ovemment  reaches  deep  Into 
our  pockets,  ta  kes  one  dollar  In  five  of  the 
national  Incon  e.  Its  debt  amounts  to  a 
mortgage  of  ab  3ut  17.000  on  every  family  In 
America.  This  to  not  fictional.  This  is  otir 
pranlM  to  pay 

Pact  3.  Big  (iovemment,  as  we  have  It,  Is 
a  universally  a<  knowled^^d  mess.  No  one  In 
or  out  of  Gov<  mment  would  dream  of  de- 
fending as  an  o  i?anlzatlon  the  unholy  hodge- 
poc^  of  1.812  <  epartments.  agencies,  boards, 
HSd  bureaus  »  hlch  comprise  the  executive 
branch. 

^ct  4.  The  executive  branch  lays  a  per- 
fectly Intoleralile  burden  on  the  Bxectrtlve. 
In  no  well-n;i  business,  university,  labor 
union,  or  other  enterprise  would  more  than 
a  handful  of  pxecutlves  report  directly  to 
the  presiding  officer.  But  In  Government. 
OS  heads  of  ac  encies.  some  of  them  blgeer 
than  General  1  lotors.  report  directly  to  the 
President.  If  ne  were  to  give  but  1  hour 
a  week  to  each  one.  he  would  have  no  time 
left  for  matter  s  of  broad  policy  and  affairs 
of  state. 

Pact  5  In  0|  tratlon.  the  executive  branch 
Ignores  the  sbl  piast  principles  of  good  man- 
agement. Any  private  busineos  or  household 
would  go  broki  overnight  if  run  on  Govern- 
ment lines.  T  lere  is  lack  of  executive  au- 
thority and  responsibility  everywhere. 
Thotisands  of  >eople  are  hired  by  personnel 
people  they  ha  ire  never  seen  to  work  under 
friistratlng  cor  dltions  for  people  they  have 
never  seen.  A  1  this  takes  place  in  a  haze 
of  pointless  re<  -tape  paperwork.  Budgeting 
is  a  series  of  n  lathematlcal  mysteries  which 
ustially  tell  wli  at  things  tbe  money  will  buy 
but  rarely  wha  purpose  they  will  serve.  Ac- 
counting sometimes  lags  years  behind  ex- 
pendituree  and  Is  neither  assembled  In  terms 
of  complete  cot  ts  nor  reveals  results  In  terms 
of  performance. 

Theee  are  a  few.  a  very  few.  of  the  basic 
of  th(  Hoover  Commission  and  Its 
'!  ou  will  note  that  in  reciting 
them  I  bave  m  ide  little  attempt  at  Interpre- 
tation nor  havi)  I  referred  to  the  remedies. 

And  now.  what  remedies  are  prescribed  and 
what  savings  cm  be  made?  In  essence,  the 
the  report  reec  mmends  just  what  you  would 
expect — the  ar  pUaakion  of  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  good  maaagement.  Btit  these  are 
tpelled  out  in  letail,  depai^ment  by  depart- 
ment, and  function  by  function.  Suffice  tt 
to  say  that  the  Conunission's  recommenda- 
tions, taken  toaether.  make  a  glorious  amount 
of  simple  common  sense. 

As  to  potential  savings,  the  Commission 
Itaelf  refrained  from  making  an  estimate,  so 
great  are  the  ^'ariablee  when  projected  very 
far  into  the  fiture.  Mr.  Hoover  bae  per- 
sonally express  m  belief  that  at  least  $3,000,- 
000  iXH)  a  year  c  ould  be  saved  without  damag<> 
to  essential  services.  This  to  btised  on  soma 
of  the  estlmau  s  of  the  task  forces  and  I  feel 
sure  that   it  errs  on  the  conservative  side. 


An  estimate  of 
to  the  truth, 
proacvutcd. 


•4.000,000,000  might  be  (loser 
':  reorganization  ts  vigorouily 


Moreover,  the  biggest  savings  are  the  ones 
we  cannot  estimate.  Suppose  we  simply  suc- 
ceed in  stopping  the  constant  iy-cllmbing 
curve  of  Government  cost?  You  can't  put 
a  price  tag  on  the  saving  Isecause  ycu  ciint 
tell  how  much  more  might  have  been  spent. 

Suppose  we  create  the  conditions  of  op- 
portunity and  reward,  under  which  good 
Government  workers  get  a  t>etter  chance  to 
do  a  Job.  Instead  of  Just  hold  a  Job^  You 
can't  begin  to  guess  the  cash  results.  But 
vou  tnow  that  the  answer  must  be  stated  in 
billions. 

At  any  rate,  M ,000  000.000  Is  10  percent  of 
the  tax  bill.  When  do  we  start  saving  that? 
The  answer  Isnt  wholly  encouraging  and  it 
comes  in  two  parts: 

1.  Reorganization  will  take  time,  thought, 
work,  and  determination.  It  calls  for  exten- 
sive legislation.  To  be  sure,  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  administrative  orders — but 
only  If  Congress  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority he  asks  in  the  pending  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949.  Even  that  would  be  only 
a  beginning.  Large  bodies  of  law  stn'- 
round  every  major  activity  of  Gcvemment. 
A  score  of  major  bills  must  be  passed,  after 
hearings  and  debate,  before  real  reforms  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  armed  services,  the 
Post  Office,  the  State  Department,  and  so 
forth. 

2.  Reorganization  faces  many  obstacles — 
mechanical,  procedural,  and  human — and  of 
these  the  greatest  is  human.  Resistance  to 
change  is  not  a  monopoly  of  government.  It 
is  natural  to  defend  what  you  are  doing. 
This  results,  however,  in  what  might  be 
called  the  "Yes — But"  psychology  of  govern- 
ment. "Y»i8. '  sa3rs  this  department  head  or 
that  agency  chief,  "I  believe  heartily  in  reor- 
ganization. •  •  •  But  reorsanize  the  other 
fellow — not  me."  This,  in  turn,  results  in 
pressui'ea  on  Congress  for  exemptions  here 
and  exceptions  there  in  reorganization  laws. 
These  are  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  termed  tbe 
little  "graashcpper  bites  '  which  have  doomed 
one  reorganization  plan  after  another. 

Now  the  Hoover  Commission  will  cease 
officially  to  exist  on  June  12.  Obviously  re- 
organization will  face  hard  going  after  that, 
imless  it  is  given  continuous  public  en- 
couragement and  support. 

Hence  today  we  have  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor,  one  I  feel  more  deeply  than  I  can 
say.  to  be  chairman. 

The  Committee  is,  of  course,  nonpartisan 
and  seeks  no  profit.  It  is  a  temporai-y  or- 
ganization and  Its  alma  are  primarily  educa- 
tional. Perhaps  we  are  naive  but  we  believe 
that  the  most  direct  means  to  effective  action 
la  through  an  informed  public. 

President  Truman  views  it  this  way.  In  a 
recent  letter  he  told  me  of  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  reception  of  certain  reorganiza- 
tion plans  which  he  (Like  other  Presidents 
before  him)  had  proposed. 

"Unless  some  educational  program  is  put 
on  by  those  interested  lu  efficient  govern- 
ment," the  President  warned  with  respect  to 
the  present  plan,  "we  shall  have  the  same 
results." 

Since  the  President's  letter  was  received, 
I  sm  glad  to  say,  many  of  America's  fore- 
most leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  have 
joined  the  citizens  committee.  I  wi&h  time 
permitted  me  to  name  a  tenth  of  them.  They 
are  the  national  heads  of  organizations  rep- 
resenting agriculture,  business,  the  churches, 
education,  labor,  the  professions,  the  veter- 
ans, the  women's  groups,  and,  in  fact,  every 
major  force  In  the  national  community. 
They  Include  many  who  have  served  with 
distinction  in  public  life,  among  them  for- 
mer Vice  Presidents.  Cabinet  Officers,  Mem- 
bers of  Senate  and  House.  Governors  of 
States,  and  many  others  representing  both 
political  pmrtles. 

Such  unanimity  Is  practically  unprece- 
dented.    Isn  t  It  Just  about  the  most  heart- 
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ening  thing  that  has  happened  in  America 
In  years?     How  shall  we  account  for  it? 

First  of  all,  I  believe  the  need  for  int«T>re- 
tation  of  the  Hoover  Commission  report  In 
all  of  Its  true  meaning  is  widely  realized. 
Let  me  repeat  that.  We  want  to  understand 
the  Report  in  its  true  meaning. 

The  facts  are  clear  enough.     For  example: 

Do  you  realize  It  costs  the  Post  Office  2 "2 
cents  to  print  and  deliver  a  penny  p>ost  card? 

Is  it  not  absurd  that  the  paper  work  on 
1.500,000  purchase  orders  each  year  costs 
more  than  tlO  per  order?  And,  by  the  way, 
half  the  purchases  are  for  items  costing  less 
than  $10. 

Do  you  realize  that  thousands  of  tons  of 
obsolete,  useless  records  and  documents  are 
kept  in  steel  cabinets  on  costly  office  floors 
at  maintenance  charges  of  $29  a  year,  when 
they  might  be  stored  in  cardboard  containers 
in  warehouses  at  $2.15  a  year? 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  that  47  Federal  agents 
representing  7  different  agricultural  field 
services  should  be  devoted  to  the  service  of 
1,500  farmers  tn  a  single  county  in  Georgia? 

Is  It  not  fantastic  that  the  Army  should 
request  budget  funds  for  829.000  tropical 
uniforms  at  $129  apiece — to  say  nothing  of 
910  houses  for  military  personnel  in  Alaska 
at  $58,000  apiece? 

Is  it  not  more  than  absurd  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  pay  interest  on  its  own 
money — which  is  just  what  happens  when 
Government  corporations  invest  their  sur- 
plus funds  in  Government  securities? 

Is  It  not  distressing  to  note  that  veterans' 
Insurance  death  claims  take  four  times  as 
long  to  be  paid  as  private  Insurance  claims? 
Yet,  the  Veterans'  Administration  employs 
four  times  as  many  insurance  workers  per 
policy  as  do  private  companies. 

These  are  a  handful  of  govemr^ental  ab- 
surdities, little  and  big,  selected  fronr  hun- 
dreds of  examples.  They  are  disturbing,  but 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  it  is  startling 
that  two  different  agencies  can  survey  con- 
struction sites  for  dams  half  a  mile  apart  on 
the  same  river — at  a  cost  of  around  $250,000 
per  survey — and  come  up  with  estimated 
costs  that  are  $75,000,000  apart.  It  is  fan- 
tastic that  the  cost  of  a  reser\-oir  should  be 
estimated  at  $44,000,000  in  1  year  and  only  a 
few  years  later  at  $132,000,000.  It  is  ap- 
palling that  only  4  percent  of  the  $1,250,000.- 
000  which  the  Government  now  spends  for 
medical  services  should  be  devoted  to  re- 
search when  medical  science  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  so  many  new  conquests  of  dis- 
ease; if  we  spent  more  lor  research  we  might 
never  need  the  vast  veterans*  hospital  con- 
struction program  which  threatens  to  over- 
tax the  Nation's  short  supply  of  physicians 
and  nurses. 

These,  too,  are  random  examples  of  the 
larger  absurdities  of  government.  I  am  sure 
you  set  the  same  high  value  that  I  do  on 
executive  judgment  and  ability.  To  me  the 
highest  caliber  of  personnel  is  needed  to 
staff  a  government  whose  activities  can  have 
such  vital  effect  on  our  daily  lives — and  on 
the  destiny  of  the  whole  Nation.  Govern- 
ment decisions  touch  every  area  of  civilized 
life  from  animal  husbandry  to  atomic  energy. 
To  me,  therefore,  it  is  alarming  that  sheer 
administrative  chaos  should  so  burden  Gov- 
ernment executives,  from  the  President  on 
down,  that  wise  and  thoughtful  decisions  on 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  are  diffi- 
cult to  make.  It  is  a  shame  that  Govern- 
ment work  is  so  unrewarding  and  frustrating 
that  good  men  are  hard  to  get  for  posts  of 
vital  importance  to  the  national  safety, 
health,  and  welfare.  It  is  disturbing  that 
45  out  of  the  sixty-odd  top  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  today  engage  In  op>erations 
.affecting  foreign  policy  and  that  communica- 
tions among  them  are  so  confused  that  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  mtist 
sometimes  make  decisions  of  tte  gravest  na- 
ture without  adequate  information.  It  la 
actually  frightening  that  the  ai-med  services 


should  be  split  by  dissension  and  threatened 
by  rule  of  a  military  clique;  that  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  which  together  spend 
$15,000,000,000  a  year — one-third  of  the 
total  Federal  budget — should  demand  twice 
($30,000,000,000)  as  much  while  wasting  at 
least  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

Again  those  are  just  a  few  of  the  most 
disturbing  results  of  lack  of  organization. 
Consider  that  last  one  more  closely.  The 
Nation  is  undertaking  for  the  first  time  to 
maintain  large  standing  military  forces  in 
peacetime.  This  means  a  great  drain  on  our 
resources,  financial,  material,  and  human. 
Too  great  a  drain  may  render  us  unfit  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  the  very  forces,  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  seek  our  downfall. 
Here  Is  what  the  task  force  on  national  se- 
curity said  about  that: 

"Victory  by  bankruptcy  may  be  the 
Machiavellian  aim  of  the  Kremlin.  Bur- 
dens such  as  we  are  now  bearing.  If  sub- 
stantially increased,  might  become  intoler- 
able. The  premium  upon  economy,  there- 
fore, becomes  higher  than  ever  before  in  our 
history:  it  may  be  said  that  our  national  se- 
curity depends  on  it." 

Need  I  remind  you  that  this  task  force  re- 
port was  signed  by  nearly  all  the  foremost 
figures  of  World  War  II,  military,  industrial, 
and  political?  I  believe  this  brings  us  closer 
to  one  of  the  true  meanings  of  the  Hoover 
report. 

No  wonder  Americans  are  uniting,  facing 
facts,  and  greeting  Government  reorganiza- 
tion as  an  immediate  necessity  to  safeguard 
our  future.  We  are  government  and  gov- 
ernment is  part  of  us.  Today  we  are  all  tax- 
payers, for  taxes  not  only  affect  our  income, 
they  enter  heavily  into  the  cost  of  the  things 
we  buy  and  build.  And  it  is  not  as  tax- 
payers, finally — nor  as  businessmen,  educa- 
tors, farmers,  or  trade  unionists — but  as 
citizens,  that  we  will  die  in  a  war  or  live  in 
peace,  suffer  In  an  economic  collapse  or 
prosper  in  a  role  of  constructive  world  lead- 
ership. 

We  are  learning,  I  believe,  that  taxes  are 
not  derived  from  static  wealth.  They  are 
taken  from  income  which  in  turn  derives 
from  production.  All  the  things  we  want 
and  need  come  primarily  from  this  source — 
not  only  Government  services  and  military 
protection  but  schools,  hospitals,  universities, 
libraries,  museums,  and  all  the  things  we 
value. 

When  taxation  reaches  the  saturation 
point,  production  falls  and  with  it  our  living 
standards.  Perhaps  we  are  learning,  too. 
that  free  peoples  all  through  history  have 
yielded  their  freedoms  when  bureaucracy 
overwhelms  them  economically.  This  is  not 
necessarily  because  of  any  plot  or  plan.  It 
rarely  happens  suddenly.  But  we  can  drift 
into  slavery  if  we  fall  to  swim  against  the 
Ude. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  thoughts  that 
I  ask  you  to  view  the  Hoover  Commission 
report  and  to  support  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  tie  Citizens'  Committee.  We  face 
alternatives.  One  way  lies  orderly  govern- 
ment, productivity,  and  the  successful  dis- 
charge of  huge  new  world  obligations  in- 
curred in  behalf  of  p>eace  and  freedom.  The 
other  way  points  to  the  bleak  fate  of  the 
wastrel. 

And  I  ask  you  finally.  Can  we  long  stand 
before  the  world  as  a  symbol  of  democracy 
and  successful  self-government  if  we  cannot 
properly  manage  our  own  affairs? 

That  is  the  challenge.  We  meet  in  the 
twilight  of  the  Hoover  Commission's  official 
existence.  A  great  and  precious  document 
has  been  given  into  our  hands,  not  for  re- 
spectful safekeeping,  not  for  future  refer- 
ence, not  for  the  academic  adulation  of 
scholars  yet  unborn,  but  for  action — now. 

If  this  document  dies  tn  the  dusty  pigeon- 
holes of  Washington,  the  America  we  know 
may  well  die  with  It.  And  its  passing  will 
then  be  recorded  by  gleeful  totalltarians  dip- 
ping deep  into  the  ink  which  has  recorded 


the  downfall  of  more  than  one  big,  rich, 
foolish  nation. 

We  as  a  people  have  been  free  because  we 
have  been  willing  to  think.  Let  us  think 
now,  and  think  well.  Let  us  think  htjw  best 
to  build  for  the  future.  Let  us  think  how 
best  to  govern  oiu'selves. 

I  invite  you,  therefore,  to  a  vast,  national, 
continuing  town  meeting  in  the  New  Eng- 
land tradition.  I  Invite  you  to  hearx,  un- 
sparing thought  and  study.  I  Invite  you, 
moreover,  to  a  good,  rousing  fight.  I  invite 
you  to  a  struggle  against  indifference.  I  in- 
vite you  to  a  modem  revolution  against  en- 
trenched complacency.  I  invite  you  to  an 
all-fired,  tough,  determined  battle  against 
waste  and  mismanagement  wherever  they 
occur. 

In  thto  battle  there  will  be  "summer 
r>atriots  and  sunshine  soldiers."  There  will 
be  defeatists  to  remind  us  that  past  efforts 
at  Government  reorganization  have  met  with 
scant  success.  The  "yes-buts"  will  have 
their  day.  But  over  them  all  there  will 
finally  arise  a  chorus  of  "ayes"  announcing 
a  national  determination  to  have  and  keep 
a  pattern  of  lasting  good  government. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said:  "The  only  thing 
greater  than  armies  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come."  We  face  now  an  opportunity, 
which  may  well  be  ovir  last,  to  revitalize  our 
heritage. 

We  are  In  this  to  win.  With  your  help 
and  that — first  of  thousands,  then  of  mil- 
lions— of  good  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life 
throughout  America,  we  will  win. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  K£E 

or  WEST  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  readjusting  second-class  postal  rates 
is  agitating  the  press.  I  notice  that  the 
newspapers  of  my  State  are  concerned 
for  fear  that  excessive  rates  will  result 
in  losses  and  even  suspension  of  publica- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  press  performs  a 
valuable  public  service  in  informing  the 
people  on  matters  of  government  is 
urged  as  a  reason  for  keeping  news- 
paper-mail rates  moderate.  A  thought- 
ful editorial  on  this  line  appears  in  the 
Williamson  Daily  News,  of  my  State, 
from  the  pen  of  Editor  Earl  L.  Sampson. 
Under  the  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  include  this  editorial, 
as  follows: 

NEWSPAPQtS AND  GOVERNMENT 

A  famous  American  once  made  this  rather 
striking  statement:  "Were  it  left  to  me  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  a  govern- 
ment without  newspapers,  or  newspi^iers 
without  a  government,  I  shotild  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter."  That  was 
the  voice  of  democracy  speaking;  in  fact, 
that  at  one  time,  was  the  voice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  For  the  man  who  spoke  these 
words  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  called  the 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  principle. 

The  nevTspaper  is  more  than  just  sheets 
of  paper  upon  which  words  are  printed;  the 
newspaper  is  an  emblem  of  freedom — a  daUy 
exponent  of  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  so  many  quote  so  glibly: 
"Congxess  shall  make  no  law  •  •  • 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  tha 
press. " 
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By  and  Urfc,  th«  i>ew»p«per»  of  America 
•re  not  pgopiif  iwla  »h*eu.     Tber«   may  be 
a  few  or^na  dedicated  to  tb«  proposltton  o( 
ftmbertng   their   own   eeifish    tntereeU.   but 
Umm  are  few.    The  »ast  majority  of  newa- 
papen  cf  thla  country   are  concerned  with 
the   well-being   ot   their  coOMBWUUaa.  their 
Btatca  and  their  Nation,  rastfdtasi  oC  aell- 
tntercata.  or  at  poUtlca.    So.  with  uavaiMparii 
auch  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  the  Anerlean 
Cltteen.  we  are  concerned  with  the  propoaal 
«C  tlM  riwliwfr  OfmanX  in  asking  for  In- 
maMB  IB  portal  rata*  wMch  could  conceiv- 
ably ImparU  tta  puMUbim  and  dirtrlbutlon 
of  many  new«|Mipcfs  now  reaching  n^taatnbers 
nswlarl*. 

Hevapapers   do   not    aak   subetdy — do   not 
It  mlHkiy:    but.   if   and   when    mcre«sed 
tataa  go  mto  ellcct.  the  coat  of  the 
must  nacaaaarUy  go  up.  elae  many 
^   _  gg  may  be  forced  to  cease  publlca- 

Tbmttort,  it  stands  to  reason  that  per- 

bapa  oely  the  larger  papers  will  be  able  tc 
•■1st.  thereby  concentrating  the  power  of  the 
pnas  In  fewer,  more  powerful  hands,  and 
depriving  the  rural  and  amall-tcwn  readers 
cf  their  dally,  and,  or  weekly  paper.  Such  a 
move  would  «i(c«t  the  very  purpose  of  the 
post  OfBce  Department  m  lu  attempt  to  over- 
•oaw  Its  operating  detk;lt  by  hiking  mall 
ratca  on  newspapers.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  consider  the  newspaper  lor  what  It 
teally  Is.  one  of  the  keyj>Ulars  In  the  temple 
ot  democracy— an  integral  and  potent  part  of 
Government,  although  all  risk  and  venture 
Is  private  and  it  Is  paving  lU  own  way. 

We  suggest  that  Instead  of  raising  rates,  a 
thorovigb  attMly  be  made  Into  the  existing 
cost  of  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Department,  and  our  closing  thought  Is  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  opening  paragraph 
of  this  comment. 


The 


Prcsidcat  Trvmaa  Miskads  tlie  Pabik 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Mrw  ToaK 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
■nder  a  unanimous  consent  heretolore 
granted  I  am  inserting  an  article  by 
Dfcftd  Lawrence  which  appeared  In  the 
WMhington  Star.  Biay  16.  1949.  as  fol- 
lows: 

o»  PcsLic  ST  Pwmmatn  Ovra  Debt 

IN   Skkm— Dss   or  laLM   Balai*c*s 

worn  Wab  Use  Hsu)  Causa  or  Ctrrs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Truman  Is  sUll  the  poUtlcUn  In 

the  White  Hotase — he  considers  It  proper  to 

m^jsarl  the  public  on  certain  facts  In  order 

to  Mfilr-  a  political  boast. 

Umb.  Mr.  Truman  told  his  press  confer- 
•BOt  that  ha  had  retired  more  debt  than  any 
other  President  In  the  hutory  of  the  United 
He  said  be  had  retired  about  gSS.- 
1.000.  which  Is  more  than  the  total  na< 
tkinal  drfet  after  World  War  I. 

Bvt  tlM  facts  ars  that  when  the  war  ended, 
the  balances  which  had  been  dseatoped  by  a 
war  loan  drive  that  profvad  unnsr— ary  were 
alaoet  tmnMdlatdy  paid  back  to  the  bor- 
rowers This  amounted  to  $30.000.000  000. 
In  the  bodk  issued  last  month  by  the  Corn- 
Debt  Policy — a  group  of  eminent 
the  followtnc  explanation  Is 
about  debt  istlrs— Pt  to  date: 

tha  peak  of  «n»  jmjMt.000  r«M^ed 
In  Pebnaary  l»4«.  tha  total  Obt  by  April 
IMP  had  haaa  reduced  to  •Ma.OOP.OOO.OOO.  or 
a  AMcaaaa  ct  1174100.000.000  ovar  a  period  of 


26  months, 
the  same  for 


tnngs 
Presld*  nt 


"Of  this  de^ 
curred  In   I94fi 
use  of  excess 
the  victory  lo4n 

"Contrasted 
In  1947  and  tii  e 
to  •7.000.000.(^)0 
receipts    over 
budget." 

The  Repubf  can 
the  purse  s 

The 
prMalon  that 
no  other  PreAd 
Actually,  however 
stored  up  for 
cess  of  receipt  i 
sense.    So  It 
claiming  cred 
ances  as  a  political 

The  Preside  it 
claimed  credi 
when.   In    tnitb 
poUtlcal  parties 
loan  drive. 


debt  then  remained  almost 
he  rest  of  1948. 

TWXNTT   BUXIOM   Df    '4a 

reduction.  $20,000,000,000  oc- 

snd   represented   largely  the 

TreaaiU7  balances  built  up  by 

m  late  1945. 

with  194«,  the  debt  retirement 

early  part  of  1948.  amounting 

J.  was  nnanced  by  an  excess  of 

expendltiires    In    the    Federal 


Congress  was  In  charge  of 
In  1947  and  1948. 
gave  his  listeners  the  im- 
he  had  done  something  which 
ent  was  able  to  accomplish, 
the  use  of  idle  balances 
war  puiTXJses  was  not  an  ex- 
over  expenditures  in  the  usual 
I  amazing  to  find  Mr.  Truman 
t  for  the  removal  of  these  bal- 
achlevement. 
might  have  gone  further  and 
for  having  raised  the  money 
patriotic   citizens  of   both 
participated  In  the  victory - 


In  the  sam( 
rruman 
ducing  the 
posed  that 
about  a  deficit 
worried  abou' 
didn't  have 
teresting 

Now   the 
worried  abou 
are   still 
Democratic 
pressed 
Gaoaea.    of 

DOOCHTOM.  01 

of     all     the 

woiild 


What  was  m  sin 


presence 
people  towan 
which  should 
people  who 
years  ago  an< 
to  an  Increas  t 

The  simple 
altnnatlve 
expenses,  but 
to  a  spendin 
quested  fron 
bvidget  in  all 
asked  for 
conceivably 
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there  will 
question 


herea  'Xn 

b' 


boas  ;ed 

ditbt. 


any 


woi  rled 


th4  nuclves. 


QtipSTIONKS    OM    DKTICIT 

press  conference  at  which  Mr. 
of  his  aciiievements  In  re- 
he  was  aaked  why  he  sup- 
1  hoee  people  who  were  wurried 
10  years   ago  are   the   least 
it  now.'    He  answered  that  he 
Idea  but  it  wotild  be  an  in- 
psychological  study. 

facts  are   that   the   people  who 
deficit  financing  10  years  ago 
about   it    today.      All    the 
l4aders  of  Congress  who  have  ex- 
Including      Senator 
Georgia,     and     Representative 
North  Carolina,  have  said  that, 
alternatives     available,     deficit 

l>e  the  worst. 
n  generally  (eel  the  same  way. 
terpreted  In  the  President's 
the  attitude  of  most  business 
Increased  taxes.    The  question 
liave  been  aaked  was  why  those 
vfere  against  deficit  financing  10 
are  against  It  now  are  oppoaed 
in  taxes. 
answer  Is  that  there  is  a  better 
nd  that's  reduction  cf 
this,  of  course.  Is  unpalatable 
administration  which  has  re- 
Congress  the  highest  Federal 
peacetime  history.     It  has  also 
authorization  of  projects  that  could 
nean   even   bigger  budgets  an- 
If  expenses  are  reduced, 
no  deficit   to  finance,  so  the 
could  be  academic. 


ai  ailablc 


ilcctMNi  Blandatcs 


EXTE»«SION  OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WTBCOM8IN 

IN  THE  H<>U8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mmday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  DAV  S  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leav  >  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  wish  to  Include  this  edi- 
torial from  tte  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
of  Madison  Wis.: 


LABtiK 


Roscoe 
cc»npetent 
ChxlsUau 


FACTS,   L>8T   WC  FOBOXT 

Dr^mmond.  the  distinguished  and 

W  ashlngton  correspondent  for  the 

Monitor,  has  an  unusual 


science 


knack  for  putting  his  finger  on  oft-forgotten 
facts  at  a  time  when  those  facu  should  not 
be  hidden  by  the  dvist  of  battle. 

In  the  light  of  the  battle  in  the  Hoxjse 
of  Representatives  over  disposition  of  the 
Nation's  basic  labor  law,  theae  comments  by 
Mr.  Drummond  are  very  much  to  the  pomt: 

"It  should  not  be  overlooked,"  writes  Cor- 
respondent Drummond,  "that  a  Congress  was 
elected  as  well  as  a  President,  and  that  in 
many  Instances  the  Congressmen  were  elected 
by  majorities  as  large  or  larger  than  Mr. 
"Truman's. 

"And  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a 
majority  of  the  present  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress and  were  reelected  last  November  either 
because  of  their  voting  record  or  despite  It. 

"A  third  factor  in  appraising  this  election- 
mandate  business  is  that  while  President 
Truman  was  always  very  clear  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  he  was  always 
pretty  vague  as  to  what  he  proposed  to  put 
in  Its  place." 

Mr.  Drummond  states  the  case  quite  well, 
and  at  the  right  time. 


Boons  and  Basts — InflatioB  by  Lefisla- 
tioB — the  Fanners  and  Miners  HaTC 
Been  Selected  as  the  Sacrificial  Goats  m 
tke  Present  Price  Decline 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16,  1949 

Mr^  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  boci-3 
and  bust.s  are  not  the  fault  of  free  en- 
terprise or  American  capitalism,  as  the 
Communists,  fellow  travelers,  One- 
Worlders,  and  pseudo  "Liberals"  would 
have  you  believe,  but  are  the  direct  result 
of  unsound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
of  government. 

Not  by  accident,  but  by  design — by  the 
enactment  of  "must"  legislation  sent  to 
the  Congress  In  1945 — were  prices  sky- 
rocketing and  strikes  generated  In  1946. 

The  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934 — Public 
Law  87 — depreciated  the  dollar  41  per- 
cent and  give  us.  in  effect,  a  59-cent 
dollar. 

Public  Law  84.  enacted  in  1945.  brought 
about  a  37 '2 -percent  depreciation  in  the 
already  depreciated  dollar,  giving  U5,  in 
effect,  a  37-cent  dollar,  thereby  causing 
commodity  prices  to  advance  60  percent. 
It  was  the  enactment  of  this  law  which 
started  the  vicious  cycle  of  rising  prices 
and  the  resultant  demand  for  higher 
wages. 

Public  Law  84  of  1945  is  probably  the 
most  vicious  piece  of  legislation  ever 
placed  on  our  statute  books  becau.se  It 
not  only  reduced  monetary  reserves  from 
40  to  25  percent  but  because  it  left  the 
door  wide  open  for  further  reduction  of 
reserves,  even  below  the  danger  point  of 
21  percent,  which  precipitated  the  1929 
depres.sion. 

Probably  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
economy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  our  gold  was  not  advanced  to  $56  per 
ounce  to  compensate  for  this  dollar  de- 
preciation, for,  by  permitting  foreign  na- 
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tlons  to  buy  our  gold  at  $35  per  oimce 
when,  based  on  the  value  of  the  dollar,  it 
should  be  $56  per  ounce,  foreign  curren- 
cies are  overvalued  60  percent,  which 
means  we  are  subsidizing  imports  60 
percent  and  discoimting  ei(ports  37  Vi 
percent. 

DOUBLE-TALK    AND    MARXIST    JABCCN 

Pseudo-economists  of  the  administra- 
tion have  hailed  the  recent  decline  in 
farm  prices  and  in  other  raw  materials 
as  a  healthy  sign  of  stabilization  when 
just  exactly  the  reverse  is  true,  for  so 
long  as  the  value  of  the  dollar  stays 
down  where  it  Is,  any  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers  and  miners. 

That  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  down, 
even  lower  than  the  37  percent  referred  to 
above,  is  evidenced  by  Its  position  in 
foreign  exchange.  On  page  A-2718  of 
the  May  5,  1949.  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  quoted  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  16,  1948,  to  prove 
that  our  present  dollar  is  worth  only  one- 
third  of  our  pre- 1934  dollar.  In  this 
quote  you  will  note  that  on  that  date  an 
American  $20  gold  piece  would  buy  26.200 
francs,  or  1.310  francs  to  the  dollar; 
whereas  our  1948  dollar  would  buy  only 
440  francs.  In  other  words,  our  pre-1934 
dollar,  which  was  redeemable  in  gold, 
would  buy  three  times  as  many  francs 
as  our  present  dollar,  which  Is  not  re- 
deemable. 

Lest  you  are  tempted  to  think  this  was 
an  isolated  occurrence.  I  am  inserting  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  7.  1949 — just  a  few  days  ago — which 
shows  that  the  same  ratio  of  approxi- 
mately 3  to  1  still  exists  between  our  dol- 
lar, which  was  redeemable  in  gold,  and 
our  present  irredeemable  dollar — the 
only  difference  being  that  our  dollar  will 
buy  less  francs  than  it  would  seven  short 
months  ago. 

(Prom  the  Wall   Street  Journal  of  May   7, 

19491 
Nrw  Foreign  Currency,  Gold  Rush  in  Paris 

Sends  Prices  oe  Coins,  Bars,  and  Paper 

Moneys  Cp  Sharply 

Paris. — Another  rush  for  gold  and  foreign 
currencies  got  under  way  yesterday. 

It  carried  the  price  of  bars,  coinB.  and  for- 
eign paper  moneys  in  the  blaclc  market  to  the 
highest  levels  since  the  end  of  March. 

The  2.2  pound  gold  bar  Jumped  to  607,000 
francs  despite  Government  intervention  in 
the  market  to  arrest  the  upward  surge. 

On  Thursday  the  price  was  571.000  francs, 
while  at  mld-April  it  had  been  as  low  as 
542,000  francs. 

The  American  $20  gold  piece  brought  20,520 
francs,  compared  with  Thursday's  price  of 
19.400  and  a  figure  2  weeks  ago  of  18.300 
franca. 

BLACK    market   DOLUUI 

In  the  black  market  the  American  paper 
dollar  brought  372  francs,  up  22  from  Thurs- 
day and  30  francs  from  mid-April. 

The  "free"  franc  rate  on  the  Government- 
controlled  market  on  the  Boiuse  remained 
unchanged  at  328.8  to  the  dollar. 

The  British  pound  at  1.100  francs  was  up 
20  francs,  and  40  francs  higher  compared  with 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  2.2  pound  gold  bar 
brought  6C5.G00  francs;  the  $20  gold  piece 
20,700  francs:  the  paper  dollar  375  francs  and 
the  British  pound  1,125  francs. 

Precipitating  the  new  demand  for  gold 
and  foreign  currencies  has  been  a  fresh  wave 


of  social  unrest  coupled  with  an  unfavorable 
budget  outlook. 

BIG  DEFICIT  SXDf 

A  deficit  of  at  least  a  hundred  billion  francs 
Is  forecast  for  1949.  unless  energetic  Govern- 
ment action  can  cut  expenditures  and  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  the  nationalized  railroads 
and  gas  Industry.  The  railroad  and  gas  In- 
dustries are  expected  to  show  a  50,000,000,- 
000  franc  loss. 

The  sudden  reversal  in  the  value  of  the 
franc  in  terms  of  gold  and  foreign  currencies 
contrasts  with  a  movement  earlier  this  year 
which  had  carried  It  steadily  forward  to 
higher  values  in  terms  of  gold  and  foreign 
currencies. 

This  reflected  a  steady  drop  In  agricultural 
prices  and  growing  supply  of  goods  for  public 
consumption. 

It  cut  the  gold  and  dollar  terms  for  the 
franc  from  more  than  800.000  francs  for  the 
gold  bar  In  mid-January  to  the  April  low  of 
around  540.000.  In  the  same  period,  the 
paper  dollar  dropped  In  terms  of  the  franc 
from  507  to  342. 

With  our  present  dollar  worth  only 
one-third  as  much  as  our  pre-1934  dollar, 
this  means  that  the  present  price  of  $2 
per  bushel  for  wheat  is  equivalent  to  only 
662^  cents  15  years  ago.  The  farmers 
and  miners  should  thoughtfully  ponder 
these  facts. 

And  labor,  which  was  tricked  into  sup- 
porting New  Deal  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  with  promises  of  increased  wages 
and  social  gains,  should  carefully  ap- 
praise the  situation.  For  example,  just 
how  much  better  off  are  tlie  Ford  em- 
ployees today  than  they  were  30  years 
ago  when  Henry  Ford  gave  them  a  mini- 
mum wage  of '$5  per  day? 

INCOMS    OF    ALL    AMERICANS    AFFECTED    BY    THE 
INCOME   FROM    AGRICULTtmS    AND    MINING 

This  dangerous  situation  is  not  only 
the  concern  of  the  fanner  and  the  miner, 
it  is  the  concern  of  all  the  American 
people  because  agriculture  and  mining 
form  the  arch  which  supports  oiir  entire 
domestic  economy.  Agriculture's  in- 
come, including  lumber,  is  always  one- 
seventh  of  our  national  income;  and 
every  dollar  loss  to  agriculture  means  a 
reduction  of  $7  in  our  national  income. 
That  follows  just  as  surely  as  night 
follows  day. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  income 
from  our  mines,  including  oil  and  coal, 
is  always  one-half  of  agriciilture's  in- 
come and  one- fourteenth  of  the  national 
income;  but  because  of  unsound  govern- 
mental policies,  which  favor  foreign 
mineral  productiOM  over  domestic  pro- 
duction, our  percentage  of  mining  income 
is  considerably  below  normal. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  2573,  would  add  a  mini- 
mum of  $2,000,000,000  to  mining  income, 
thereby  adding  $28,000,000,000  to  cur  na- 
tional income.  In  the  process,  thousands 
of  men  would  be  employed  at  good  wages 
In  newly  created  productive  jobs;  and 
new  markets  for  farm  products,  machin- 
ery, and  other  supplies  would  be  created. 
Rather  than  costing  the  American  people 
anyihing,  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  of  such  essentials  in  our  econ- 
omy as  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  thereby 
benefiting  the  mine  operator,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Pnt    IN    THE    SKY    BY-AND-BY 

But  then  I   presume  we   should  not 
worry,  for  Mr.  Brannan  has  submitted  a 


plan  whereby  all  of  us — farmers  and  city 
dwellers  alike — ^will  have  pie  in  the  sky 
by-and-by.  We  are  to  have  high  prices 
for  farm  products  and  low  food  prices 
for  city  dwellers.  It  is  all  so  very  simple. 
AH  we  will  have  to  do  is  tax  all  people 
to  subsidize  the  producers  of  food — a  mere 
bagatelle  of  some  $8,000,000,000. 

Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money, 
gentlemen?  Probably  from  the  same 
source  as  other  New  Deal  spending, 
whereby  63  percent  of  the  people's 
savings,  pensions,  and  life  insurance  have 
been  filched  from  them.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  75,000,000  people  who  carry  life 
insurance  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
families  have  accepted  this  situation  so 
docilely. 

If  the  farmers  and  laborers  have  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Brannan's  scheme,  they 
are  gullible,  indeed,  for  when  the  United 
States  goes  into  that  economic  tailspin 
toward  which  we  are  heading,  and  which 
will  be  10  times  as  disastrous  as  that  of 
1929,  because  we  have  10  times  as  far  to 
fall,  who  is  going  to  pay  the  taxes  with 
which  to  pay  the  subsidies,  the  imem- 
ployment  insurance,  the  other  forms  of 
social  seciu-ity?  The  Government  can 
give  the  people  nothing  that  it  does  not 
first  take  away  from  them  in  taxes. 

FOLLY   or  rSZX  TIAOX — BOW   TO    AVERT    DISASTER 

There  is  a  real  way  to  prevent  disaster. 
That  is  by  adopting  a  sound  monetary 
system  and  restoring  the  protective  tariff. 
Under  the  destructive  policy  of  free 
trade,  American  capital  is  financing  in- 
dustries in  other  countries  where  the 
products  of  low-priced  labor  can  flood 
the  American  market.  But  American 
labor  is  not  so  fortunate.  They  will  have 
to  sit  Idly  by  In  the  shadow  of  empty 
smokestacks.  However,  American  In- 
vestors in  foreign  factories  are  not  nesu-ly 
so  smart  as  they  think  they  are.  They 
carmot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  too: 
for  while  they  temporarily  reap  huge 
profits  and  evade  the  payment  of  United 
States  taxes,  they  will  eventually  destroy 
the  American  market  by  causing  wide- 
spread unemployment  in  the  United 
States;  and  when  the  American  people 
realize  what  is  being  done  to  their  econ- 
omy, they  will  demand  that  tariffs  be  re- 
stored; and  many  of  the  foreign  fac- 
tories, built  with  American  dollars  to 
flood  our  market  with  slave-labor  goods, 
will  be  abandoned  to  become  monumenta 
to  greed  and  folly. 

THE  AMERICAN  MARKST  IS  THE  BEST  BCASKKT  Of 
THE  WORLD 

With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation and  6  percent  of  the  world's  land 
area,  we  produce  and  consume  more 
goods  than  1,000,000.000  people  residing 
in  Russia  and  the  Orient.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  our  system  of  government;  our 
free  competitive  enterprise;  our  freedom 
of  opportunity  for  the  individual;  and 
the  fact  that  we  had  sense  enough — 
until  recently — to  protect  our  market, 
our  labor,  and  our  industry  from  the 
competition  of  slave  labor  throughout 
the  world. 

It  was  this  system  which  created  our 
pool  of  purchasing  power — a  people's 
capitalism,  if  you  please — which  financed 
our  business  and  industry,  and  made 
mass  production  possible,  because  mass 
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■ly  «her«  the 
for  mass  con- 


Why  sbouKl  me  not  in-otcei 
kd?    We  ux*  It  (rem  no  oot.    We  cre- 
ated It  ourselves.    The  other  M  percent 
«l  tbt  varM'c  people  have  M  percent  of 
the  world's  land  area  tn  which  to  create 
sound  econonues  of  their  own. 
If  tiae  people  of  other  lands  persist  in 
ange   Isms   and   ideoiogies 
wherever  tried,  have  succeeded 
In  slowliic  up  production  and  in- 
the    mi>ery    of    their    people, 
should  the  American  people  be  penalised 
for  the  foUy  of  others? 

Yet  we  have  amonc  us  those  who  would 
have  us  follow  the  same  destructive 
aad  ideoloitea.  Whether  they  are 
lo-pooders.  political  oppor- 
or  traitorous  consplratcr^^ — I 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people. 

ovauMFBiwia  oh  pobskw  r*Atm 
The  value  nt  foreign  trade  is  great- 
ly oveiemphlMtKd.  While  a  certain 
amount  of  foreign  trade  is  beneficial  and 
>le.  foreign  trade  secured  at  the 
of  destroytaif  our  own  market, 
wrecking  our  dooMatic  economy,  and 
lowering  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
own  people,  certainly  is  not  beneficial  to 
us  or  other  people. 

The  United  States  is  the  last  hope  of 
the  world,  but  uniMS  we  keep  ourselves 
economically  strong,  we  can  save  neither 
others  nor  ourselves. 

The  following  quote  from  John  Mc- 
Bride's  book.  Money  Makes  the  Mare  Go. 
carries  some  interesting  comments  on 
foreign  trade: 

■OMKH  raAOS.  OTKSl  than   HMTOWkS.  TSAOK,   IS 
A   aCI-LUOM    ANS  A   SMASS 

Tlw  United  Sum  always  tuu  had  a  certain 
asBBOBt  id  tiniilgn  tirsd*  and  proiaably  always 
adO  feava — tradt  bast  daacrlbad  as  natural 
trad*.  Wa  have  Imported  tbe  tiuzigs  we 
ettber  (I)  do  not  produce.  (2)  produce  only 
in  inadequate  quantities,  of  iS)  can  prodxice 
only  at  prohlMtiva  casta.  A»qng  wefa  im- 
povta  ara  raw  nibbar.  %M.  baostts.  soflw.  taa, 
and  allk.  W*  export  saeh  producU  as  we 
bava  In  surpiua  and  otbar  countries  liave  in 
alkort  suppiy:  &ad  products  in  wiiich  we 
excel — Uk«  modern  marhtnary  and  iMavy 
cqu:pm«ot — wbicb  do  not  compete  with  pro- 
ducer* in  the  countrlea  to  which  they  are 
•sported,  but  help  thoae  eountrias  to  deveh  p 
Uieir  natural  raaourcas.  «vaala  asw  waaltli. 
tba  atoadard  of  Itvt&g  of  ttoelr 


It  «•  import  commodities  that  compel* 
with  our  own  producers,  we  lessen  employ- 
bmM  at  teaaa  and  isdue*  tiM  natu^nal  tn- 
aaoBS.  If  ws  asport  i—iSMumtaw.  like  coa- 
■umsr  gpods,  that  are  in  direct  competlttao 
with  taodwssi*  in  the  country  to  which  tiMy 
ara  exportad.  we  furtbar  tend  to  pauparlss 
tba  psoplaa  of  thoaa  eouatrtaa. 
Tba  UBMad  Stataa  already  doaa  49  percent 

oC  It  right  here 
If  we  at- 
forelgn  trad*  to  the 
taatng  a  portion  at  the  S6  percent 
by  ail  other  aattasM  eorablasd, 
«•  wtu  mat*  tt  SMT*  itM\  'fK  tor  otbar  eouB- 
trts*  to  saiat  aad  davaiop  a  aound  assadoigr 
of  their  own.  TiM  mors  of  oar  own  prodnsts 
V*  eau  consttflMi.  th*  blgb«r  wW  b*  th* 
of  Itvtng  of  oitr  own  people. 
dsaogtbs  tnuBsaMy  of  our 
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66  percent 

oo  railroads.  13 
cent  on  highwaj 
and   10  perceut 
more  tonnage 
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pmMmu  through 
conaidaiabl* 
oar  east  and 
on  th*  Great 
commerce 
85    percent    of 
United  States. 
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through  the  Soo  locks 

and  Lake  Huron  than 

th*   Panama   Canal:    and   a 

of  the  latter  is  between 

coasts.     The  total  traffic 

exceeds  all  our  ocean 

the   Sco   locks   passes 

1  he    iron   ore   mined   In    the 

,ua  much  coal  and  grain. 
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The  real  bust  a 
within  our  cmn 


•tam  ard 
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will  beour 
our  national  wtia 
greener,   but    ti^e 
world  are  right 
dustry  was  bull 
merce.  but  man; 
■he  traded  have 
own   and   their 
her      The  same 
if    we    put    too 
trade. 

Profits  on 
5  percent,  and 
iBipsctar.    Wheh 
tbat  can  be  UBe<  t 
people,   we  are 
benefit  of  the 
port  tb*  material 
porter  maka 
our  nauonal 
tionately  reduced 
the  aaaet  of  a 
the  wages  whl(±i 
build   the  hom( 
to  export  more 
p>eople  here  in 
and  can  use 
among  our 
t*r    home, 
clothes,  and  t 
capable  of 

It    has    been 
past,  that  unde:' 
tiM  United 
a  hlglMT 
people  than 
no  reason  why 
not    be    iteadll 
maintained  and 


eaa  of  the  United  States  is 

borders,  and   the  more  we 

develop   it,   the   higher 

of  living  and  the  greater 

th.     The  far  hill  may  look 

greenest   pastures   of   the 

I  tere  at  horn*.     Kn gland's  In- 

on  foreign  trade  and  com- 

of  the  countries  with  which 

developed  industries  of  their 

markets   are   now   closed   to 

thing  could   happen   to   us 

much    reliance    on    foreign 
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trade  average  only  about 
c^efiy  benefit  the  exporter  or 
we     export     commrxiitles 
advantageously  l3y  our  own 
Injuring   the   many   for   the 
w.     Por  example.  If  we  ex- 
for  a  $10,000  home,  the  ex- 
profit  of  tSOO  or  less,  while 
1th  and  Income  are  propor- 
because  our  country  loses 
000  home  and  labor  loses 
would  have  Iseen  paid  to 
Why   should   we  attempt 
goods  when  we  have  many 
:he  United  States  who  need 
goods?     Are  there  many 
who  would  not  like  a  bet- 
car,    more    and    better 
many  other  things  we  are 
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a   better 


th! 

prod'  icing? 
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fully    demonstrated    in    the 
a  sound  domestic  economy, 
has  been  able  to  maintain 
of  Uving  for  all  of  our 
anywhere  else.     There  is 
standard  of  living  should 
Improved,    but    it   can    be 
improved  only  by  increasing 
repudiating   a  regimented 
currency,  and  free  trade, 
a  sound  domestic  economy. 
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leave  to  extendi 
Oftii.  I  Include 

HoM.  R.  WAX-m 
House  of 
Congress 


arm  id 


DsAa 
blciunng,  snldc 
ouslaa  axlstlng 
Staff  of  our 
tb*  so-called 
and  nausaated. 

I  am  a  major 
Corps  Reserve. 


N.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remark^  in  the  Ric- 
he  following  letter: 

FATrrrxvuxx,  N.  Y. 
RntaLMAM, 
liepresentatives, 
jf  the  United  States. 
Waihington,  D.  C. 
ConGBM^^MMi  Rikhlman;   The  petty 
remarlu.  and  childish  Jeal- 
>etwe*n  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
services  since  the  birth  of 
Act  have  left  me  cold 


Un  ficatlOB 


in  tile  United  Statea  Marine 
Tbla  commiaaion,   which   I 


now  hold,  ia  one  of  the  prize  posaeaalona  of 
my  life  to  date.  I,  therefore,  feel  exceedingly 
alarmed  and  disturbed  when  I  note  the  at- 
tempU  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  even  the 
Navy,  to  reduce  us  to  the  status  of  Navy 
policemen  or  get  rid  of  us  entirely.  A  typi- 
cal remark  on  this  subject  was  made  last 
year  by  BrtR.  Gen  Frank  Armstrong  of  the 
Air  Force.  He  said,  "As  for  the  marines,  you 
know  what  the  marines  are.  They  are  a 
small,  fouled-up  Army  talking  Navy  lingo. 
We  are  going  to  put  those  marines  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  and  make  efficient  soldiers  out  of 
them."  A  remark  of  this  kind,  particularly 
from  a  general  officer,  should  have  been  rea- 
son enough  for  a  general  court  martial. 

Let  us  briefly  look  at  the  record  of  the 
Marine  Corps  during  World  War  II.  Ninety - 
four  percent  of  the  corps  served  ouf^ide  of 
the  continental  limits.  (Army  and  Air  Force 
70  percent.)  The  total  Marine  strength  dur- 
ing the  past  war  waa  5W.693,  of  which  15,130 
were  klUed  In  action,  3.392  died  of  wounds 
received  in  action,  and  901  were  missing  and 
presumed  dead.  The  accomplishments  of 
this  relatively  small  outfit  is  beyond  belief 
starting  with  Guadalcanal  and  ending  with 
Okinawa.  In  spite  of  hell  and  high  water  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  against  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire was  won  by  this  small  band  known  as 
the  Marine  Corps.  We  fought  and  won  U 
major  engagements  against  14  dJIerent  and 
strongly  fortified  enemy-held  islands.  Iii 
the  Marianas  (Salpan-Tlnlan-Gur.m)  cur 
casualties  were  25.500.  of  which  4.r78  were 
killed.  These  losses  seem  small  when  com- 
pared to  56.000  of  the  enemy  who  met  their 
death  in  this  campaign  for  the  Bfartanas. 

Aside  from  these  major  battles  waged  by 
the  Marine  Corps  numerous  lesser  campaigns 
were  fought  concurrently  In  paving  the  road 
for  the  Army  and  General  MacArthur  to  make 
BO  glorious  an  entrance  into  Tokyo.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Marshalls  (Kwajalien- 
Enlwetok)  and  the  Marianas  (Saipan-Tln- 
ian-Guam)  the  initial  landings  of  these 
major  offensives  were  made  by  Marines  alone. 
In  the  case  of  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas 
our  forces  were  aided  by  Army  unlls.  At 
Saipan  the  Twenty-seventh  Army  Division 
(New  York  National  Guard)  was  destmed  to 
take  its  part  along  with  the  Sfoond  and 
Fourth  Marine  Divisions  However,  this 
Army  division  eventually  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Ijattle.  and  many  of  its  officers,  includ- 
ing Maj.  Gen.  Ralph  Smith,  divisional  com- 
mander, relieved  of  duty  and  replaced.  You 
undoubtedly  are  familiar  with  this  disgrace- 
ful affair,  so  I  will  not  go  into  it  further. 
The  Seventy-seventh  Army  Division  at  Guam, 
with  Marine  leadership,  was  a  credit  to  itself 
and  our  country. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  always  been  an  am- 
phibious force.  We  are  specialists  in  this 
field  the  same  as  brain  or  heart  surgeons  are 
specialists  in  their  field.  Amphibious  warfare 
Is  a  definite  and  exacting  science  developed 
and  prosecuted  by  the  Marines  In  its  present 
form  for  the  past  26  years.  The  grand  mas- 
ter of  this  present  form  of  warfare  is  Gen. 
HoUand  M.  Smith.  USMC.  who  wa£  directly 
responsible  not  only  for  the  training  of  seven 
of  the  twenty-eight  Army  amphibious  divi- 
sions, but  who  personally  supervised  the 
training  and  sutWMiuently  attended  the  land- 
ings of  Army  troops  in  Alaska  when  the  Japa 
were  driven  from  this  area.  And  yet  we  ar* 
"a  small  fouied-up  Army  talking  Navy  lingo." 

Aa  a  taxpayer  I  naturally  am  interested 
where  and  how  my  money  Is  being  spent. 
With  the  brief  history  of  the  moet  recent 
successes  of  the  Marine  Corps  Just  cited  above 
I  wish  further  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  marine  is 
S4.000  per  year,  while  it  costs  the  Government 
t7.000  for  a  soldier.  To  summarize,  therefore, 
our  country  cannot  only  boast  of  a  successful 
and  fearless  fighting  corps,  they  can  also 
boast  of  an  efficient  and  economical  corps. 

How  quickly  the  American  people  forget 
what  haa  been  done  for  them  by  so  few  is  beet 
expressed  by  a  remark  made  by  the  former 
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■ecretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal  as  he 
watched  the  raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  Mount  Surlbachl  (Iwo  Jlma)  from  ths 
bridge  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Eldorado:  "Holland 
(Gen.  Holland  M.  Smith.  USMC) ,  the  raising 
of  that  flag  on  Surlbachl  means  a  Marine 
Corpa  for  the  next  500  years."  And  yet  leas 
than  4  years  later  an  all-out  effort  is  again 
being  made  to  Junk  this  glorious  corps  by 
individuals  less  glamorous  or  heroic  not  only 
in  the  public  eye  but  In  their  own  hearta. 

As  our  representative  In  Congress,  Mr. 
BjxoLMAJt,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  every- 
tiyng  within  your  power  to  put  an  end  to  this 

girgi *'i1  affair,  and  once  and  for  all  gtiar- 

autee  the  rightful  and  useful  position  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  which  it  haa  so  nobly  fought 
during  the  past  174  years  of  its  being. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHoai.xg  S.  EsTAaaooK.  Jr. 


Report  of  Heasinc  G>nuiiittec  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16,  1949 

B4r.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  report: 

Report  or  Hotrsnte  Comjottke  or  thb 
Archoiocbsk  or  Boston 

The  housing  committee  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Boston,  composed  of  a  score  or  more  di- 
ocesan priests  designated  to  study  community 
housing  needs  by  His  Excellency,  Arch- 
bishop Richard  J-  Cushlng,  D.  D.,  held  It* 
Initial  meeting  on  Octoiier  13,  1948.  During 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  3  months  the 
committee  met  weekly  to  consider  special 
phases  of  the  problem  with  the  advice  and 
enlightenment  offered  by  housing  experts. 
It  respectfully  submits  herewith  some  con- 
clusions gathered  from  these  meetings  and 
studies,  with  a  sketch  of  the  phUosophy  and 
needs  of  our  current  housing  situation  to 
aid  In  the  public  appreciation  of  what  is 
involved  In  this  huge  problem.  It  hopes 
that  this  outline  will  be  accepted  aa  a  pre- 
liminary survey,  with  practical  recommenda- 
to  which  late?  observations  will  be 
from  time  to  time. 


rHEAMBLX rmfDAJCKNTALS     ON     THK     HOTTSOfa 

SITUATION 

As  shepherds  of  souls,  these  priests  were 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  our  housing  con- 
ditions constitute  a  social  problem  whose 
evils  the  church  mxist  not  only  expose 
but  In  whose  remedying  the  church  mtist 
give  assistance.  A  decent  home  In  which  a 
growing  family  can  live  within  Its  means. 
In  comfort,  security,  and  without  being 
overcrowded  Is  certainly  a  prime  necessity 
for  a  stable,  wholesome,  and  happy  society. 

The  committee,  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  God-fearing  democracy,  assumes 
that  private  enterprise  has  the  primary  obli- 
gation in  providing  decent  housing  for  all 
our  citizens.  However,  the  committee  was 
composed  of  realists  who  recognize  that  pri- 
vate enterprise,  alone  and  unaided.  \b  not 
and  will  not  In  the  Immediate  future  be  \n 
a  position  to  solve  the  entire  hotislng  prob- 
lem, and  that  the  Government  therefore  will 
aarve  the  interests  of  social  Justice  If  It  sup- 
plements sufficiently  the  efforts  of  private 
groups. 

This  traditional  American  tenant — which 
summons  the  Government  to  intervene  in 
economic  and  social  life  only  to  the  extent 
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that  the  Nation  ia  faced  with  problems  wtiich 
individuals  and  private  associations  are  un- 
able to  cope  with  on  their  own  initiative — 
liarmontBes  with  persistently  reiterated  pa- 
pal announcements. 

In  the  encyclical  on  Christian  marrtag*. 
given  to  the  world  by  Pope  Pixu  XI  on  New 
Year's  Bve  1939.  His  Holiness  declared: 

"If  for  this  ptirpose  (the  removal  or  de- 
crease of  material  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
fanUly  life)  private  resources  do  not  suffice. 
It  Is  tlie  duty  of  the  public  authority  to  sup- 
ply for  the  insufficient  forces  of  individual 
effort,  particularly  in  a  matter  which  is  of 
such  importance  to  tiie  commonweal,  touch- 
ing as  It  does  the  maintenance  of  the  fanuly 
and  married  people.  If  families,  particu- 
larly those  in  wiilch  there  are  many  children, 
have  not  suitable  dwellings  *  •  •  if  tlxa 
necessaries  of  life  cannot  be  purchased  ex- 
cept at  exorbitant  prices  •  •  •  it  is 
patent  to  all  to  what  an  extent  married 
people  may  lose  heart,  and  how  home  life 
and  the  olMervance  of  God's  commands  are 
rendered  difficult  for  them;  indeed  It  la 
obviotis  how  great  a  perU  can  arise  to  the 
public  security  and  to  the  welfare  and  very 
life  of  a  clvU  society  itself  wiien  such  men  are 
reduced  to  that  condition  of  desperation 
that  having  nottilng  which  tliey  fear  to  lose, 
they  are  emboldened  to  hope  for  chance 
advantage  from  the  upheaval  of  the  stat* 
and  of  established  order." 

Pope  Plus  xn  in  iiis  Christmas  message 
of    1943   observed   that: 

"He  who  would  have  the  star  of  peace 
siiine  out  and  stand  over  society  •  •  • 
aiiould  strive  to  secure  for  every  family  a 
dwelling  where  a  materially  and  morally 
healthy  family  life  may  be  seen  in  all  its 
vigor  and  worth." 

The  present  hotislng  crisis  demands  the 
unselfiah.  ftiil  contribution  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  adequate,  continuing,  supple- 
mentary collaboration  and  contribution  at 
governmental   agencies. 

In  attacking  the  pressing  housing  prob- 
lem great  care  must  Ije  shown  for  such  con- 
siderations as  city  redevelopment.  Includ- 
ing alum  clearance,  and  the  reduction  of 
population  density:  the  matter  of  subtirban 
housing  and  the  provision  of  conunodlous 
quarters  for  families  blessed  with  more  than 
ttiree  children. 

Indeed  all  programs  designed  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  the  American  f>eople 
mtist  be  considered  primarily  In  terms  of 
housing  for  families  with  children,  especially 
for  low-Income  groups  which  private  enter- 
prlae  has  never  adequately  reached. 

X.     MZOOLZ-INCOMX     OBOTTP     HOTTSINa 

In  a  division  of  the  needs  of  those  affected 
we  will  consider  first  the  so-called  middle- 
income  group,  which  ia  a  very  large  one. 
The  kcute  conditions  that  bear  so  drastically 
on  many  within  the  low- income  group  do 
not  prevail  in  this  upper  liracket.  That  is 
because  these  middle-income  people  are 
often  from  families  tliat  can  afford  to  house 
married  sons  and  daughters  and  even  a  few 
of  the  third-generation  ciiildren.  Yet,  this 
doubling  Up  of  families  frequently  make* 
for  friction  and  marital  strain  because  of 
the  particular  differences  tiiat  commonly 
arise  from  such  close  living.  The  younger 
couple*  want  to  get  out  by  themselves  to 
lead  their  own  lives  in  privacy  and  inde- 
pendence. To  ttiia.  they  have  a  right.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  parents  recognizing 
the  natural  ambition  of  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters  do  not  want  to  force  postpone- 
ment o:  marriage  for  the  latter  and  agree, 
aa  a  result  of  the  housing  shortage,  to  allow 
the  newlyweds  to  start  famUy  life  under  the 
paten,  al  roof.  When  little  ones  are  bom 
the  grandparents  are  subjected  to  a  new 
upset  in  their  program  of  if e  at  a  time  of 
ordinary  tranquillity. 

For  this  mlddle-inoome  group,  aotmd  au- 
thorities generally  apree  tliat  home  building 
should  be  done  by  private  capital.     Unfor- 


txmately.  a  wholly  inadequate  program  ha* 
been  developed,  <a  rather  Just  happened,  for 
the  meeting  of  this  need.  Only  900.000 
home*  for  investoMnt  were  built  in  tiila 
country  in  1M8.  This  is  aoo.OOO  short  of 
the  estimated  annual  need  of  1.500.000  for 
that  year  and  the  three  following  yeara. 
Much  of  this  construction  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  so-called  middle-income  group. 

In  spite  of  governmental  Incentives  by 
way  of  national  and  local  legislation  stimu- 
lating certain  financial  groups  to  aid  in  this 
grave  social  problem,  very  little  lias  been 
done  by  twnks,  insurance  companies,  and 
limited-profit  organizations.  Only  one  in- 
surance company  has  made  such  an  Invest- 
ment In  this  State.  With  this  sole  exception 
of  800  units  In  West  Rozbury,  both  Insur- 
ance oompanlee  and  Iwnks  luiv*  failed  to 
share  leadership  In  the  movement  to  solve 
the  housing  difficulties  of  th— *  years  in 
Massachusetts. 

There  is,  however,  hope  held  out  by  the 
executive  oommlttee  of  the  United  State* 
Savings  and  Loan  Laague  meeting  in  Clii- 
cago  on  Decemtser  15.  1948.  The  committee 
IsBueo  a  statement  as  follows:  "It  is  recom- 
mended that  savings  institutions  give  prece- 
dence to  loans  on  new  construction  priced 
under  810,000  and  to  diannel  50  percent  of 
the  1940  mortgage  funds  into  this  low- 
priced  construction."  The  committee  aiao 
urged  the  associations  and  member  banks  to 
give  moral  and  financial  leadership  to  re- 
habilitate slums  in  their  communities.  If 
cur  banking  fraternity  follows  out  these 
recommendations,  we  should  expect  a  great 
Improvement  in  providing  for  the  growing 
number  of  families  affected. 

Government  assistance  to  private  capital 
for  this  middle-income  group  is  provided  In 
limited  measure  now.  An  expansion  of  this 
help  in  the  way  of  lower  taxes  and  fees,  re- 
duced rates  on  public  utilities  provided  by 
Government  such  as  water  supply  and  street 
construction,  and  other  like  means  could 
undoubtedly  be  worked  out  on  a  basis  of 
financial  safety  to  the  Investing  capital  group 
to  provide  greater  Inducement  for  building 
homes. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  he  recognized 
that  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  labor 
welgiis  heavily  on  the  pxirchase  price  of  these 
new  homes  for  the  middle-Income  group. 
The  current  market  for  both  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  Efforts  should  be  made  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  In  the  production  of 
housing  to  effect  all  possible  economies  as  a 
necessary  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
this  vexing  problem  of  housing  families. 

There  are  evidences  of  such  wholesome 
eollalxjratlon.  Organized  labor  haa  repre- 
sentatives on  many  housing  boards.  That 
the  American  Federation  of  Lat>or  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  have 
built  some  coop>erative  housing  projects  in 
such  places  as  New  York  and  Ohio  and  are 
exploring  the  problem  on  all  levels  offers 
much  hope  for  labor  leading  the  way  in  an 
effort  to  compromise  with  Industry  on  the 
matter  of  reduced  cocts  of  home  constnic- 
tion. 

The  structural  quality  of  the  building  Is  a 
most  Important  consideration.  So  many 
frail  dwellings  have  lieen  erected  that  grave 
injustice  can  be  done  home  purchasers  by 
offering  for  sale  homes  that  will  prove  un- 
sound In  a  short  time.  Another  unfortu- 
nate feature  jb  that  such  investing  families 
find  that  unexpected  expendltxires  for  major 
repairs  come  at  a  time  when  medical  bills 
for  growing  families  are  at  the  highest.  This 
matter  of  giving  lasting  ralur  for  money 
paid  for  homes  by  these  yotmg  families  is  a 
concern  tor  all  the  community. 

As  a  transition  to  the  consideration  of  the 
low-income-group  housing  a  typical  situa- 
tion throughout  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
archdiocese  may  be  found  in  the  figures  for 
public  hotiaing  In  Boston.  Due  to  lack  of 
Government  underwriting  of  bonds  fw  hoi«»- 
ing  prior  to  AprU  and  June  1948.  th*  total 
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vadtB  wccted  and 

or  tta*  w.  IMS.  u 
only  in  »r»  c<  p«Tn«- 
A«mtiMt  this  mMC«r 
buUdmc  tbcr*  ttaada  a 
fttad  catcsfKicT  n««<l  of  6.000. 
credit  bill  passed 
br  th*  Ifcwx  tn— y<i  lifWatiir*  ta  AprU 
•nd  JuM  or  194S  rrtH*»<  •  er«Gt«*  tanitoo. 
B«^~aiui»  of  tt  v«  are  cncourac*d  to  kxik  for- 
ward to  completion  soon  of  tbe  m«)or  proj- 
ect of  973  units  In  soutti  Boston  UMl  72  in 
the  Soutb  Kad.  for  •  total  at  1.0i4  homes. 
Ukevae  ov  Booloa  howlm  autHorlty  is 
«Offeti^  OB  plans  for  S.1M  otlier  definite 
wiMs  sTTsailT  ptoposad  or  In  the  stage  of 
actual  r4«""«»*f.  tmder  the  1MB  act.  There 
stiil  mDatna  a  vary  tUabla  gap  to  be  filled 
ta  pwWIfT  hi  Witt  "t  a»ads  for  Boaton.  and  the 
same  Is  troa  oC  rvary  cftr  In  tha  arclullocese. 
This  tefttlatloo  of  IMS  ta.  haweref.  re- 
stricted to  baaslnf  for  World  War  feterans. 
Wtth  prtorltT  constdsratKm  for  thla  ma«Di- 
fkeent  froap  of  otir  dtisens  being  heartily 
by  cur  committee,  are  do  serl- 
that  th««  la  no«  arrived  urgent 
_  for  su5ering  families  of 

eiUijens  whcse  Uttle  children 

sboold  be  accorded  ib^ir  stait  In  life  under 
It  shelter 


n  iow-»coM«  aaouT  HotraiMo 
The  cc«nmltte«  further  emphasizes  the 
itfgant  need  of  a^ais'ance  to  these  In  the 
km-lscome  gTtn;p  liemhers  of  the  lov- 
liuiMH  group  may  be  daslgnatcd  as  {amibes 
vhicb  by  iisaon  of  tbeir  earning  capacity  are 
mniat  to  Mcura  proper  bouMng  facilities. 
Tba  eoauBlttca  is  atroo^y  of  th«  opinion  that 
the  Ooremment  must  meet  this  need 
throng  subalttaatloD.  Prlrate  home  bui!d- 
.ers.  as  'wcU  M  Ooremment  agents,  scimit  th;s 


A  ttaeeoosh  fCndy  of  tlte  housing  need  has 
not  been  made  In  rccact  ysais.  The  boiy  real 
sttaaspt  In  tba  past  «as  okadc  In  IMO.  when 
a  bo-islns  census  was  carried  on  slmulta- 
with  the  population  census. 
Is  no  delbilte  single  yardstick  fur 

^'_ :^  demand.    There  U  always 

a  large  potnttsl  boaslzi«  dsinand  on  the  part 
of  slum  d-vellers.  Admitting  the  lack  of 
much  factual  Information,  the  committee 
estlnutes  something  of  the  extent  of  the 
for  h'-w^ng  trooB  the  ntuiber  of  sub- 
valts  fOuikd  during   the    bousing 

at  iMO ' 

la  IMO  there  were  1.231 .253  dwelling  imlts 
In  iCassachusctts  Of  the  total  number  re- 
ported. aSUM  were  considered  substand;u-d 
luaMa.  flobetaodard  bones  were  defined  in 
tbc  asms  diau—iil  ao  ta  need  of  "repair 
aad  pltMM^  aqulpas^t  •  •  •  dwelling 
units  •  •  •  cisssinsil  aa  lindlwg  aMjor 
repairs,  vbca  repairs  vera  needed  on  such 
parts  of  the  structure  as  floors,  plaster,  walls, 
the  continued  neglect  of 
tmpau-  the  soundness  of  the 
stmeture  aad  create  a  haaard  to  tu  safety  as 
a  pteee  at  imMmkc.  "  -    Tba  average  for  Mas- 

atasoeC  one-q[uarter.  aa  sobataadard  Com- 
paraUve  flgivea  esem  to  point  out  that  there 
18  leea  aeed  for  bousing  In  sa^aUer  towns  than 
la  large  cttlea. 

Tbe  actual  need  for  bmlng  at  the  present 
tlBM  may  be  Indicated  la  part  by  giTtng  as 
accurate  a  report  as  poasibie  of  the  number 
oC  vecerans  ssaktng  booise  who  have  Qicd  ap- 

vttb  tba  local  bousing  authorities. 

la.  ot  eouiae.  a  large  number  of  non- 
I  for  wbose  susgrarafced  and  unrelieved 
rt  laaeaOabia. 
I  sjppBranwis  saboiltted 
from  many  cittea  and  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts, we  find  appllcatKms  for  bouaee  received 

>  Cf  tables  IV  and  V.  pp.  •  to  IT. 
the  Census.  U  &  OapartMmt  at 

>Cr.  BoMlBC— rirst 
p  %  (Bureau  of  theCeoeiia).  IMO. 
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from  S3.035  reter4»a. 
war*  appllcatl< 
than  •S.OOO  yearl} 

An  oOclal  of  tht 
has    submitted 
¥J-day.  August  1 
31.300  appltcatl 
1S.000  from  vet 
3.000    we 
built  under  the 
vacancies  occur ri 
plications  were 
of  150  per  week 
woxijd  have  been 
file  becauae  of 
Authorities  finally 
Uons  because  ot 
the  work.    In  tht£ 
cants  by  Incon.e 

The  hotislng  a 
in  this  archdUxrefe 
cattons  including 
applicants.  1718 
proximately  82 

This  la  but  a 
urgent  need  of  ar 
housing  problera 
lar  for  those  of 
it  is  admitted 
governmental 


Of  this  number.  20.6M 
veterans  receiving  less 

Boston  Housing  Authority 

following    data:    From 

1945.  to  November  1.  1M8. 

were  received.  Including 

Of  these  applicants. 

In    new    houses 

ckapter  372  program  and  In 

1  ig  In  Federal  projects.    Ap- 

submltted  at  the  rate 

and  It  seems  the  demand 

greater,  but  many  did  not 

futility  of  the  situation. 

y  stopped  taking  applica- 

he  current  hopelessness  of 

report  no  division  of  appli- 

nus  made. 

i4oorlty  of  another  large  city 

has  on  hand  3.511  appli- 

those  of  veterans.     Of  these 

received  an  Income  ol  ap- 

or  less. 

line  which  demonstrates 

immediate  solution  for  the 

in  general,  and  in  particu- 

'  he  low -income  group,  who, 

ust  receive  aid  from  some 
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The  slum 
within    the 
thoughtless  and 
mistake  is  a  resfo 
not  exempt  the 
rtble  effects  of 
of  the  most  nuU 
system    is    the 
city  slums. 

Slum  areas 
congestion.  1 
ship,  decaymg 
ard  living  condl 
quency.   and   c 
considered   only 
poini  of  the 
muat  pa"  to 
ctent    Incentive 
actKkn. 

The   continue 
and   the   Lnabill^y 
vate  cilizer »  or 
ernments  to  do 
dent.     The 
need  of  absolut  > 
pretisiug  that 
Federal 

Housing  Agency 
This  13  partlcuU 
old  cities  In  our 
residences  are 
long  before 
western  cities 

The  commit t 
eral   Governmetft 
sluma  and  to 
Uve  m  them 
by  the  public  we 
ulation   must 
will  not  be  ov 
city  government 
ton  must  mam 
and  city   plann 
eral    low -cost 
projects,   now 
crea.ied  buUdini 
side  the  law. 
law  and  should 
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m  the  Nation 

The  commit 
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arclidocese    of    Boston    are    a 

serious  mistake.    That  this 

nsibility  of  the  past  does 

(i-esent  citizens  from  the  ter- 

o  rercrowdlng  the  land.     One 

gnant  defecU  in  our  social 

olerance    of    the    American 
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Our  lai tiles, 
nessee  all  suffer 
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easily  recognized  by  their 

of  responsibility  of  owner- 

.  obsolete  and  substand- 

ions.  disease,  crime,  delm- 

cori-uptlon.     These   evils 

from   the  economic  stnnd- 

t  every  responsible  citizen 

them  should  be  a  suiB- 

to    arouse    all    to    positive 


existence   of   these   slums 
or  unwillingness  of    pri- 
roups  or  city  and  town  gov- 
aiiything  effective  are  evi- 
ls so  great  and   the 
and  decisive  action  is  so 
committee  rails  upon  the 
through     its     Public 
to   take  Immediate  action 
ly  true  of  Boston  and  other 
a^c^dlocesc  in  which  many 
in  use  that  were  erected 
of  our  western  and  mid- 
founded, 
recommends  that  the  Fed- 
take    steps    to   clear   city 
ide  homes  for  those  who 
becnuse  this  is  required 
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proper  and  efficient  trwn 
ng  boards.     Moreover.  Fed- 
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be  started  as  soon  as  pos- 
now  almost  50  such  projects 
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Insists  that  tbe  problem 
r.e   Is   the   responsibility   of 
'  "he  present  overcrowding  ot 
c  lallenge  to  sU  religious,  so- 
mlc   thinking   and   activity. 
qur   communities,    our   busl- 
from  the  evil  of  the  slums, 
anywhere  Is  rich  enough  to 


COWCLtrSlON 

It  Is  a  matter  of  considerable  significance 
that  the  report  and  recommendations  of  thla 
committee  are  presented  during  the  month 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Family.  This  Is  at 
once  indicative  of  the  high  place  that  re- 
ligion and  the  family  have  taken  hi  these 
deliberations  and  the  persuasion  that  the 
altar  and  the  home  are  fundamental  to  the 
health  of  society.  It  Is  true  that  this  report 
is  the  work  of  priests,  but  more  particularly 
parish  priests  whose  constant  Interest  lies 
and  must  lie  not  merely  with  the  exclusively 
spiritual  state  of  their  people,  but  wtth  every 
factor  which  affects  the  soul  cf  men.  It  la 
with  this  in  mind  that  the  whole  question 
of  housing  has  been  considered  and  while 
not  at  all  unmindful  of  the  extraordinary 
efforts,  under  private  and  public  auspices, 
which  have  already  been  brought  to  this 
problem,  we  feel  that  much  greater  en- 
deavor is  required  for  the  preacnt  crisis. 
Consequently  we  recommend: 

1.  That  in  all  housing  programs  primary 
consideration  be  given  to  the  matter  of  homes 
for  families  with  children  so  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  the  security  and  com- 
fort of  the  whole  family,  and  especially  for 
the  large  family  which  up  till  now  has  been 
almost  completely  neglected.  One  and  two 
bedroom  units  have  proved  totally  inade- 
quate for  the  most  needy  families. 

2.  That  home  owners  make  no  restrictions 
on  tenants  which  pre  prejudical  to  the  fam- 
ily with  several  children. 

3.  That  adequate  housing  for  low -Income 
groups  be  provided  by  Government  subsidy. 

4.  That  every  possible  economy  be  effected 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  and 
to  utilize  new  methods  of  construction  so  as 
to  bring  the  cost  of  building  and  purchas- 
ing homes  within  the  reach  of  more  of  the 
middle-Income  group. 

5.  That  whenever  possible  single  or  duplex 
homes  be  provided  for  family  housing  rather 
than  the  more  confining  units  of  the  larger 
projects. 

6.  That  slum  clearance  receive  immediate 
attention  from  Federal  authorities  and  care- 
fully planned  low-cost  housing  be  provided 
for  those  now  dwelling  In  slum  areas. 

7.  That  iiisurance  companies,  limited 
profit  organizations  and  banks  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  In  housing  by  utilizing 
Government  aids  and  Incentives  already 
available  and  by  encouraging  Individual 
builders  to  this  same  end. 

8.  That  further  Government  Incentives  be 
provided  for  private-home  building  through 
such  methods  as  reduced  property  tuxes  and 
public   utility   charges. 

9.  That  legislation  by  State  and  Federal 
Governments  be  enacted  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible to  provide  for  the  above-mentioned 
needs  and  that  all  housing  provisions  be  ad- 
ministered impartially  as  well  as  with  Justice. 

Housing  Committee  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston:  Very  Rev.  Daniel  J  Dono- 
van. P.  P.,  Chairman;  Rt.  Rev.  Augus- 
tine F.  Hlckey,  P.  P.,  V  G.;  Rt.  Rev. 
Thora.-is  F.  Markham.  P  A.;  Rt.  Rev. 
Francis  A  Burke.  P.  P:  Rt.  Rev. 
Frederic  J.  Allchin.  P.  P.;  Rt.  Rev  Pat- 
rtcH  J.  Lydon.  P  P.;  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick 
J.  Waters.  P.  P  .  Rev  James  H.  Doyle; 
Rev.  Ladislaus  A.  Stkora.  P.  P.;  Rev. 
Francis  A  Virmaukls.  P  P.;  Rev.  James 
H.  O'Connell.  P.  P;  Rev  Cornelius  J. 
Donovan,  P.  P.;  Rev.  Oscar  R.  O'Gor- 
man.  P.  P..  Rev.  James  A.  Donoghue. 
P.  P :  Rev.  John  J.  Joyce.  P.  P.:  Rev. 
William  J.  Daly.  P.  P  ;  Rev  Arthur  O. 
Mercier.  P.  P  ;  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Robin- 
son. P  P.;  Rev.  Albert  A  Jacobbe.  P  P  : 
Rev.  William  B.  Foley;  Rev  Guldo  L. 
Pallotta.  P.  P:  Rev.  Daniel  T  Mc- 
Colgan;  Rev.  Francis  J.  Lally,  Sccie- 
tary. 
jAMuaar  20,  19-19. 
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TW   E%lit7-irst  CoBfress  Cu   Halt  the 
AtiministratioD't  Socialist  Profnua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  16,  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

THK     DCRTT-mtST     CONCKESS     CAM     HALT     THX 
AmCtmSTBATIOlt'S     SOCXALm     PSOOtAM 

In  his  speech  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Winston  Churchill  said  that 
America's  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb  Is 
all  that  has  kept  Soviet  Russia  from  over- 
running Europe  and  bombing  London 

Our  State  Department  knows  that  there 
has  been  another  deterrent  to  aggressive  war- 
fare by  Russia  and  a  deciding  one.  That 
deterrent  la  the  superior  Industrial  strength 
of  the  United  States.  But  once  Russia  ap- 
proaches our  industrial  strength,  then  watch 
out  For  Stalin  or  no  Stalin,  there  will  be 
trouble.  Therefore,  the  simple  table  below 
Is  wcnrth  every  American's  careful  reading. 
It  shows  In  percentages  what  Rtiasla  did  with 
her  national  income  in  1948  and  what  we  did 
with  ours: 


U.S. 

8.  R. 

Tbe  ratted 
States 

Cfrilian  use    

Pwftvt 

a 

Ptrteni 

New  i-apiral  equipoMBt  and 

public  works 

v«»%rf*'<< 

13 
3 

DHHisp 

u 

t 

• 

BaiMine  of  tnTrntortes 
war  stock  pittng 

and 

2 

These  flgurps  tor  Russia  come  from  The  (London) 
EouDomist.  Briisin's  influpiftiaJ  pconomNr  iour.  al. 

These  figures  are  estimates  based  on  In- 
formation from  beind  the  Iron  curtain,  and 
so  cannot  be  checked  directly  But  they  fit 
with  what  Is  known  of  Russian  develo(»nent. 

The  table  shows  that  Russia  is  straining 
every  resource  to  build  up  its  Industrial 
strength.  When  Russia's  effort  is  measured 
In  dollars,  and  compared  to  ours,  the  figures 
show: 

Where  we  spent  $30,000  000.000  to  »21.000.- 
000.000  for  new  Indtistrlal  plants  and  equip- 
ment last  year,  the  Russians  spent  $12,000.- 
000.000  to  $14,000,000,000 

But  while  we  used  about  $9,000  000.000  of 
this  to  replace  old  equipment,  the  Russians 
spent  no  more  than  $2,000,000,000  for  replac- 
ing old  equipment.  The  Russians  had  much 
less  worn-out  and  obsolete  equipment  to 
replace.  They  could  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts on  expanding  their  Industries  and  buy- 
ing new  equipment. 

So— we  used  only  $11,000,000,000  to  $104)00,- 
000.000  to  expand  our  Industries. 

And  the  Russians  used  almost  as  much  to 
expand  theirs — $10,000,000,000  to  $12,000,000.- 
000. 

Rusala  is  gaining  Industrial  strength  as 
fast  as  we  are — and  msy  soon  be  gaining 
Caster.  Tbe  more  she  gains  and  the  faster 
she  gains  on  us,  the  greater  is  the  danger 
of  war. 

American  Industry  Is  pushing  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  hard.  It  la  rfning  an 
heroic  Job.  McGraw-Hill's  recent  survey 
shows   that  Indostry  alrsady   haa  in  hand 


plana  to  build  plants  end  buy  equipment  to 
the  next  i  years  adtftac  up  to  $55,000  ooo.ooo 
Induetry  plana  tbat  tavestment — and  much 
more — If  it  can  get  the  money. 

On  tboee  plana  ot  lixlustry  d^;>end  our  na>> 
tlonal  security. 

If  theee  plans  of  oars  are  cut  back,  the 
Russians  will  be  years  closer  to  their  goal 
of  Industrial  equality — the  strength  that 
they  need  to  wage  aggressive  war  success- 
fully. 

But  more  and  more  our  industry's  plans 
are  being  menaced  by  socialist  policies  in 
Washington.  The  President  continues  to 
urge  a  further  Increase  In  the  tax  on  cor- 
porate profits,  even  though  Federal  taxes 
alone  now  take  38  cents  of  every  dollar  of 
profit.  He  wants  $3,000,000,000  more  In  taxes 
on  corporate  pn^ts  now,  plus  added  personal 
taxes. 

Last  year  corporations  spent  almost  two- 
thirds  of  their  profits — about  $13,000.000.- 
000 — for  new  plant  and  equipment.  This 
year  corporation  profits  will  be  lower  than 
last  year's  $21,000,000,000,  perhaps  by  30  par- 
cent.  Subtract  a  fifth  or  more  from  last 
year's  profits.  Then  adopt  the  President's 
proposal  and  take  $3,000,000,000  more  in  cor- 
porate taxes  and  you  raise  havoc  with  planned 
expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment. 

Approval  by  Congress  of  the  President's 
tax  program  would  cut  Industry's  prtigram  of 
plant  and  equipment  development  by  a  third 
or  more  TTiat  means  a  major  blow  to  our 
prosperity  as  well  as  our  national  security 
For  as  capital  Investment  goes,  so  goes  gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Further  serious  damage  would  be  done  by 
congressional  apfiroval  of  the  President's  In- 
dustry-control bill.  The  so-called  Stability 
Act  of  1949  (the  Spence  bill)  would  severely 
check  Industrial  progress.  That  bill  would 
put  the  Federal  Government  In  the  business 
of  providing  the  added  industrial  capacity 
which  the  tax  program  would  prevent  private 
Industry  from  doing  for  itself.  It  would  be 
hard  to  coucelve  a  better  and  surer  way  to 
dry  up  private  Investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment.  For  every  dollar  of  Government 
investment  will  scare  away  many  times  more 
dollars  of  private  Investment. 

People  will  not  want  to  risk  their  money 
In  businesses  competing  with  the  United 
States  Treastu-y.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
attack  private  investment  In  another  way 
It  means  that  Government  would  spend  yotxr 
Income  for  you  instead  of  allowing  you  to 
spend  or  Invest  for  yourself.  That  is  the 
high  and  quick  road  to  socialism. 

American  Industry  needs  right  now  great 
courage  and  incentives  If  It  la  to  carry  out 
Its  tremendous  building  program.  It  needs 
also  a  release  from  the  program  of  a  socialist 
administration  in  Washington  with  its  sys- 
tematic discouragement  of  enterixlae  and  risk 
taking. 

Above  all.  industry  needs  assurance  by  the 
actions  of  the  Eighty- first  Congress  Itself  that 
there  is  a  future  In  this  country  for  a  system 
of  dynamic  capitalism,  functioning  In  a  free 
society.  By  acting  now  to  strengthen  the 
American  people's  faith  In  their  Industrial 
system,  by  providing  needed  incentives  for 
management  and  Investors,  by  protecting 
Industry^  capacity  to  buy  new  equipment, 
the  Elghty-flirst  Congress  car  sustain  Ameri- 
can Industrial  progress  and  keep  us  united 
and  strong. 

But  if  we  kill  freedom  of  industrial  plan- 
ning and  action  by  un  needed  taxes  and  Gov- 
ernment controls,  we  put  ourselves,  and  our 
friends  sU  over  the  world,  in  dire  peril. 

Nothing  would  please  the  Communists 
more. 

Jaafas  H.  licGeAW,  Jr., 
President,  McGraw-Hill  Publiahi7i§  Co.,  Inc. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coimacncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16,  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  May  12.  1949; 
cowpaomsuro   wtth  coMxtr?tisTs  nr  crina 

OPPOSED      OH      PSINCIPLS      OF      NATIONAL 
INTEtaUTT 

To  the  SHToa  or  tbb  Sraa: 

Owen  Lattlmore,  an  exadviser  to  General- 
issimo Chiang  Kal-ahek,  is  preaching  the 
gospel  of  defeatUm  and  conciliation  in  our 
struggle  with  communism  in  China.  Claim- 
ing that  no  government  exists  to  which  we 
can  extend  aid,  be  advocates  a  pcdicy  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Communists  and  even 
an  Implementation  of  President  Truman's 
point  4  techniques  of  extending  know-how 
aid  to  Cmmunist  China's  industries,  aa  well 
as  to  the  industries  of  neighboring  Asiatic 
cotmtrles  to  strengthen  them  against  Com- 
munist Infiltration.  He  points  out  that  the 
situation  In  the  Far  Bast  differs  from  that 
In  Europe,  where  ECA  la  proving  successful 
In  combating  "boring  from  within." 

Mr.  Lattimore's  advloe  seems  the  logical 
concomitant  of  the  advice  which  Alger  Rise 
gave  President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta.  There 
the  argument  effectively  was  used  that  John 
Hay's  open  door  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all  In  China  had  long  since  been  closed  by 
events  themselves;  that  Russian  help  in  de- 
feating Japan  was  aiieolutely  essential;  and 
that  the  only  practical  way  to  obtain  such 
help  was  to  yield  to  Russian  demands  for 
eontrol  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalren.  mmkan  of 
aaghalien  and  the  Kurilee  and  oueapaUoo 
of  Korea  north  of  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of 
latitude. 

President  Roosevelt.  It  now  turns  out,  was 
swayed  by  the  same  arguments  which  the 
"feUow  travelers"  have  used  effectively  In 
every  coimtry.  "Tou  better  go  along  with 
communism;  it  is  going  to  succeed  anyway 
and  you  better  get  on  the  bandwagon." 

Similar  arguments  have  been  used  at  all 
crises  in  our  national  history.  George  Wash- 
ington was  so  advised  in  the  dark  days  of 
Valley  FOrge  "The  Jig  is  up,"  he  was  told. 
"You  better  surrender  and  let  tiie  Tories 
take  ova-."  Abraham  Ltneoln  was  told  the 
same  thing  when  he  secretly  met  the  vice 
president  of  the  Confederacy  at  WUlough- 
bys  Point  the  day  before  the  evacuation  of 
Norfolk  "Let  us  end  this  struggle,  now,  " 
he  was  told.  "All  we  ask  Is  to  keep  our 
slaves."  And  Woodrow  WUson  met  the 
tempto*  tn  the  form  of  the  German  am- 
bassador In  1914  who  urged  him  to  submit 
to  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  as  the 
price  Off  peace  with  Germany. 

Our  great  men  in  history  all  have  been 
measured  by  their  moments  of  decision. 
When  Theodore  Roosevelt  delivered  the 
ulUmatum  to  Germany  In  the  Venezuela  dis- 
pute and  later  sent  the  fleet  around  the 
world,  he  struck  mighty  blows  for  peace. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  sick  and  ailing  at 
Yalta,  and  surrounded  by  sycophants  of 
subversioD,  had  not  the  strength  to  stand 
firm  for  our  traditional  China  policy,  the 
Open  Door."  For  the  sake  of  help  we  did 
not  need  against  Jspaa,  he  forssd  Chfaaf 
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Kal-«h«k  to  Sica  t  tmty  with  ItoMow  that 
«*•  Moaoov  aU  it  wanted.  TtM  aucccw  cf 
i— imnntam  la  Cbtna  Is  ttM  lofleal  rtsult 
o(  this  ■■■imw  axxl  tbla  tra^JMry.  Jua« 
M  •v«l7  M  UM  auoeaaa  of  tb*  AoMrtCMi 
— wluUiw.  tba  Tlctary  of  tbo  Unkw.  and 
tiM  aoitty  ol  tba  Waatora  BtBUapbar*.  were 
tha  raauitt  of  tba  innate  atrength  of  Wash- 
Tbaodora    Booaevelt.    aud 


!!» 


PTMkkllB  O.  Boooovon  Uatened  to  Mgn 
Rlw  and  proteMy  lotar  rapwttcd  it  bitterly. 
It  la  hoped  that  Harry  8  Truman  will 
not  listen  to  Owen  Lattlmore  and  tboae  ba 
apeaks  for  We  already  bave  walled  too  long 
lor  tbe  duat  to  artUe  in  Cbina. 

RXALIST. 


Reckless    Public    Spendiof    locites 
T&zpayefs'  RevoU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxijcots 
XM  TIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1943 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leove  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ou.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  May  14. 
1M»: 
ffT'-f.— «  Prauc  dFtWDiwc   Incite  Taxpat- 

OS'  RXTOLT 

Tba  ara  of  tbe  profllgata  tax  spenders  Is 
naarlBf  tu  and. 

Qm  avary  a:da.  from  cacb  saction  of  the 
eovBtrjr.  tba  loof-au«erin«  taxpayer,  oter- 
burdenad  witb  back-breakuig  levtea.  aaacaa- 
ata,  dedtictlona,  and  fcca.  la  beginning  to 


To  be  stir*,  he  U  reapooMble  in  some  degree 
for  bia  present  pi:^ht.  H«  boa  voted  for  the 
tax  apend«rs  in  national  elections,  he  has 
•udoraad  tbe  Prcaulent's  plans  for  enlarge- 
Bkant  of  tba  welfare  state:  ba  fa/rors  bl«ger 
pinittma  os  tba  prlncipie  that  bia  own  f utiire 
la  bolBt  iBoared. 

In  local  and  fttata  affairs  the  taxpar«r  with 
a  aoctai  cooadanea  baa  advocated  more  pay 
for  acbool  taactMn  and  greater  aid  tv  Inctt- 
tutioo*  attcmpttaf  to  rehabliitata  dc>u^- 
qiiant  juvanlies  and  tbe  mentally  slcic. 

He  believes  In  a  strong  Military  EsUbllsh- 
ment  aa  the  price  of  his  own  security,  he  ap- 
pfovaa  of  aid  to  Europe  because  he  baa  been 
coaTlnecd  that  we  cannot  maintain  our  own 
pro^ierlty  wtth  the  real  of  the  world  In  eco- 
nomic diaorder. 

Lured  by  tbe  siren  TOlcea  of  the  Fair  Deal's 
ba  has.  until  quite  recantly. 
that  bis  country  poaaaaaea 
such  a  vaat  reaarvutr  of  wealth  that  all  of 
tbeaa  cxpetullturaa  ara  poaaibie  without 
— >1ng  any  aarlooa  tarooda  upon  hia  Indi- 
ndtMU  aolrency  or  motfa  ci  llTing. 

But  now.  aa  auft  epou  ara  appearing  In 

tt  rtitaB  uirt  Um  ptoflu  ot  all 
kut  a  f tfw  of  our  major  intfostriaa  gradually 
aacltnlng.  tba  truth  la  anally  toaftnninf  to 
ctawn   upon  blm  aa  ba  facts  tba  economic 


atlmtna- 


tlie 


la  avcry  haariX,  vUtaBa.  town,  and  dty 
tba  taxpa>er  to  queatiaalag  thm  aiaaaar  ta 
bts    miocev    la    fcaing    apaot.     Tram 
ba  baa  in  tba  paat  demanded   the 
wbieb  ba  mm  Anda  ara 
bUl  oot  of  an 


VtTi 


Tiry 


tton.  adequate 
parka.     Tet  the|e 
coTialdered  on 
nlty  can  afford. 
of  tba  public's 
sarrtce. 

Now  that  the 
proaparlty.  ev 
Ita  own  budgat^ 
of  government, 
la  undergoing 

It  la  needless 
for  public  Im 
because  It   is 
past  and  gripe 

Tha  griping 
proportions  of 
extravagance. 
of  the  people' 
unnacaaaary  ex 
in  Waabtngton, 
lesaly  insolvent 


rbagc  collection,  and  public 

Improvements  are  seldom 

._  basis  of  what  the  commu- 

but  are  carried  out  because 

ncreaalng  clamor  for  better 


bloom  la  off  our  war-Inflated 

•  family  Is  confronted  with 

irv  problems,  and  the  prlca 

aa  reflected  In  the  tax  bill, 

ry  careful  scrutiny  indeed. 

to  remind  anyone  of  his  vote 

ipiovements  and  socUl  reform 

t  uman  nature  to  forget   the 

J  bout  the  future. 

a  now  rapidly  reaching  the 

a    national    clamor    against 
[t  la  a  healthy  manifestation 

will   to  curb   wasteful   and 
►endltures  twth  at  home  and 

lest  we  find  oiu^lves  hope- 
wlthln  a  few  years. 
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Tba  question 
It? 

As  I  see  It 
on  both  a  loca 
public  opinion 
congraaaional 
afainat  waste 
our  Senators 
spending  party 

For  the  last 
able    to    talk 
Haxxt  F.  Btsi 
loried  as 
the  loose  fiscal 
ernment 
fantastic  sums 
difficulty  In 
the  only  time 
was  unpopular 

The  country 
binge  without 
Now  we  have 
follow. 

What  can  be 
has  been  mad  ( 
elected 
under   fire 
budget    prov 
•  1.504.000    for 
oiBclala. 

Governor 
he    has    been 
stories  revea 
budget  and 
gatlon  of  all 

Tiie  Oovcrnbr 
his  own  budget 
submitting  It 
ha  was  extremely 
Incompetence 

Revelation 
to  the  best  reason 
constantly 
ofllctala.  no 
truated. 


IZVOLT  NXXOCD  FOS  HESUI-TS 

Is,  What  can  be  done  about 


Cover  lor 
be<  a 
ited 
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In  the  na 
Hoover  baa 
can  be  saved 
lining  Washii 

Yet.  the 
tba  Hoover 
that  there  are 

Ha 
glnia.  who  h 
effect  to  man 
contained  In 
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hto  fellow 
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problem  has  to  be  attacked 
and  a  national  level.  Since 
Is  usually  months  ahead  of 
tkiinklng,  a  grass -roots  revolt 
IS  the  beat  way  to  convince 
nd  Repreaentatlves  that  the 
Is  over. 

years  It  has  been  unfashlon- 
;conomy.     Men    like    Senator 

of  Virginia,  have  t)een  pil- 
because  they  fought 
policies  of  our  National  Gov- 
_^_^  who  promised  to  spend 
for^soclal  progress  had  little 
elected.  It  was  probably 
ln°  American  history  when  It 
to  preach  economy 
simply  went  on  an  emotional 

thought    of    the    day    after. 

the    headaches    that    always 


done  about  it?     Well,  a  start 

In  Illinois  where  the  newly 

Adlal    E.    Stevenson,    Is 

use   of   disclosures   that    his 

for    the    expenditure    of 

new    automobiles    for    State 


Si  evenson 


l!lg 

pr  jmises 

tlie 


frankly  admits  that 

embarrassed    by     newspaper 

this  overlooked  Item  In  his 

to  make  a  full  investl- 

facts. 

it  seems,  did  not  anal3rze 

with  sufficient  care  before 

o  the  legislature,  even  though 

critical  of  his  predecessor  s 

( f  Governor  Stevenson's  laxity 

why  the  spotlight  should  be 

tuitied  upon  the  acts  of  all  public 

n{atter  how  fully  they  may  be 


pay  roll  by  cutting  approprlatlona  and  slash 
at  least  $4,000,000,000  from  next  year'a  con- 
templated expenditures. 

Unless  dra-stlc  action  to  taken.  Btxd  pre- 
dicts the  national  debt  of  $252,000,000,000  will 
be  increased  by  deficits  of  $9,000,000,000  to 
$14,000,000,000  m  1961,  without  including  the 
additional  coat  of  a  70-group  air  force,  adop- 
tion of  the  Brannan  farm  plan,  enactment  of 
national  health  Insurance,  or  the  building  of 
new  valley  authorities. 

And  that  meana  bankruptcy. 

SENATOR    DOUGLAS    JOINS    P.\a.\DE    FOR    ECONOMY 

As  ah  Indication  of  how  thinking  Is 
changing  with  regard  to  our  free  spending 
policies  of  the  past,  even  Senator  Pacl 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  a  sincere  liberal,  has 
called  for  a  curb  on  "waste  of  money  and 
personnel." 

"To  be  a  liberal."  said  Douglas,  "one  does 

not  have  to  be  a  wastrel.     We  must  in  fact 

be  thrifty  if  we  are  to  be  really  humane." 

It  Is  to  Douglas'  credit  that  he  sees  the 

situation  so  clearly. 

Senator  Walter  George,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  recently  told  a 
newsman:  'If  the  national  Income  is  shrink- 
ing because  business  Is  shrinking,  it  would 
be  nonsense  to  clap  more  taxes  on  a  falling 
economy.  Our  only  hope  is  to  cut  expen- 
ditures." 

It  is  also  significant  that  President  Tru- 
man's economic  advisers  are  now  suggesting 
that  some  tax  burdens  be  lightened  and  that 
the  administration  scale  down  its  request  for 
$4,000,000,000  in  new  levies. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  all  three  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers 
have  been  in  substantial  agreement  on  the 
Government  s  fiscal  problems. 

Only  President  Truman,  It  appears.  Is  pro- 
ceeding blithely  with  his  recommended  ex- 
penditures aa  though  nothing  had  changed 
since  election  day. 

Only  Truman  and  a  few  of  his  professional 
messlahs  In  Congress  still  believe  there  Is 
no  limit  to  the  country's  resources. 

Only  Truman,  and  the  vote-buying  dem- 
agogues who  place  politics  above  patriotism, 
refuse  to  recognize,  or  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  Nations  financial  plight. 

The  protests  against  extravagance  In  gov- 
ernment are  gaining  momentum  throughout 
the  countr>'.  You  can  give  effective  help  and 
make  your  voice  be  heard  by  asking  your 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  other  public 
offlclals  one  .simple  question: 

Why  are  you  wasting  ray  mon^? 

John  S  Knight 


sb  jwi 


r(  ports. 


refi  rrlng 


1  lOICATES  FRESroENT  S  ATTTrVDE 

tl4nal  field.  ex-Presldent  Herbert 

.    u  how  at  least  $3.0O0.0C0.0OO 

by  consolidating  anU  stream- 

ifcton  bureaucracy. 

President  who  gives  lip  service  to 

quipped  the  other  day 

too  many  Btxds  in  CongrebS." 

to  Senator  Byrd.  of  Vlr- 

been  trying  for  years  to  give 

of  tha  recommendations  now 

{  he  Hoover  studies. 

^aahlngton   correapondent   Jay 

s  arch  offense.  In  the  eyes  of 

ats.  to  that  ha  bad  atood  up 

I  uying  with  taxpayna'  aonay" 

aaes  that  If  tba  budget  cannot 

I  low.  It  may  never  ba  baiancad 

uuld  eliminate  or  poMmoMa  all 

icUvitlca.    ratfuca    tlM    ^Mleral 


Deriocra 


The  Finances  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Ls.sue  Of  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
May  15.  there  appears  an  article  by  Mr. 
Forrest,  the  financial  editor  of  that  great 
paper,  which  Is  as  follows: 

8TOCIC     T«.*niNO     DORMANT     AS     LABOR     AND     T  \% 
LX6tSL.iTION     OaACS OUTLOOK     RXMAINS     UW- 

cnrrAtN 

(By  John  G    Forrest) 

Financial  markets  remauied  In  a  alilHMta 
last  week  as  Federal  legislation  pertalBteg  to 
labor  laws  and  taxes  lagged  and  busineaa 
itles  r  iHlBliiil     Mixed  price  t4«u<li 


were  tbe  rule  on  tbe  New  York  Stock  Ki- 
wherc  trading  was  at  a  slow  pace, 
was  little  news  that  ml^t  be  con- 
atnied  aa  helpful  In  alleviating  the  strain  on 
the  national  economy.  The  inaction  of  Con- 
gress on  iaatwa  of  importance  to  buainess. 
and  tbe  adamant  attitude  of  tbe  admlniatra- 
tlon  on  ita  program  for  higher  taxea  and 
credit  controls  were  a  aovarce  of  disappoint- 
ment to  the  financial  community. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  urgent  action  la 
needed  to  arrest  the  deflationary  movement, 
which  to  all  too  evident  to  many  people  out- 
aide  of  Washington.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
a  detached  attitude  on  the  part  of  investors 
Indicative  of  tbe  apatby  vaa  tbe 
of  tbe  stock  exchange's  gommora  in 
refusing  to  extend  daily  trading  hours,  which 
they  felt  would  not  result  in  more  businesB. 

Slight  encouragement  was  gleaned  from 
trade  statistics  during  the  week,  wliich 
abowed  a  further  cut  In  prices  of  nonferrous 
and  another  drop  In  electric  power 
ion  for  the  fourteenth  consecutive 
week.  It  to  now  a  contra-aeason&l  decline, 
bowever,  and  for  the  last  2  weeJu  reflects 
Increasing  curtailment  of  heavy  indiistry 
throughout  tbe  Middle  West.  U  it  were  not 
for  mcreased  demaada  for  pumping  water  In 
California,  which  has  received  no  rain  since 
the  first  week  at  March,  tlie  decline  in  power 
production  would  liave  been  sharper. 

Daeartainty  over  tbe  labor  otitlook.  par- 
tlsalHly  in  tbe  steel  and  automobile  indua- 
trtes,  to  baaeaMag  more  acute.  Tbe  indus- 
trial pictuza  ptvota  arotind  tiie  steel  situa- 
tloa — which  affects  ao  many  other  tndtis- 
trlea — where  backlogs  are  being  eaten  into 
as  operations  at  96.2  percent  of  capacity 
eatabltohed  a  new  low  mark  for  1M0. 
while,  the  automobile  mduatry,  ha 
by  the  Ford.  Chrysler,  and  Bendlx  labor  dto- 
putes.  to  finding  that  used  cars  are  backing 
up  and  leado?  are  lesa  sanguine  about  de- 
mand for  tbe  latter  half  of  tbe  year 

There  were  the  usual  optimistic  views  of 
Government  officials,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
there  were  the  usual  conflicting  opinions  of 
aa  to  what  shoxiJd  be  done 
▼ital  legislation.  A  refreabing  note 
waa  struck  by  James  K.  Vardaman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Beaerve  Board,  who  said 
that  too  many  Fedval  oAdals  talk  too  much 
aad  listen  too  little.  "In  many  cases."  he 
aakl.  "tboae  wbo  talk  so  much  and  would 
bave  our  GoTemment  control  everything  and 
everybody  are  listening  to  tbe  sound  of  their 
own  voicea  rather  than  to  tbe  voice  of  the 
great  people,  as  they  would  have  you  believe." 

Although  the  question  of  higher  taxes  haa 
not  met  with  a  very  favorable  reaponse  in 
Congress.  President  Truman  to  still  for  hto 
orlglBal  request  c'  a  $4,000,000,000  increase 
In  levlee.  Tbe  contantton  made  for  blfbar 
taxes  seems  to  be  Iftatk  because  of  decUalaig 
Incomes  Federal  tax  revenues  are  likely  to 
drop  $1,000,000,000  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
and  a  larger  budget  deficit  than  expected  to 
ta  preapect.  But  it  to  questionable  whether 
Mvaanea  win  be  increased  by  higher  taxes. 
lliey  are  more  likely  to  accelerate  tbe  de- 
cline In  busineaa  and  Incomes,  thus  reduc- 
ing Government  receipts  even  further. 

IfeanwhUe,  consumer  Income,  as  dlstin- 
futohed  from  that  of  corporations,  dropped 
•2.000.000  000  in  March  to  an  annual  rate  of 
•214.300.000.000 — tbe  third  soceaaai^e  montb 
of  dadlne.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
tbeaa  who  feared  tbe  worst  that  tn  the  first 
quarter  of  1948.  publicly  reported  cash  divi- 
dend payments  as  compiled  by  tbe  Depart- 
BMnt  <a  Commerce,  totaled  •I.441.'700.000.  an 
tacnaaa  tf  7  paroant  over  the  period  tn  194S. 

Om  thm  Mbw  York   Stock   Kxchange    tbe 
of  tnwllng  continued     Prleaa 
a  rum-over  of  610.000 
tba  amallaat  for  a  full  aeaaion  ainea 
a.    On   tito   fMtavls«   day. 


firmer  tone  developed  later  In  tbe  period. 
On  the  week,  however,  prices  were  llttla 
changed  de^ite  tba  firmer  tone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  in  the  same  Issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  is  an  article  giv- 
ing the  views  of  the  best  tax  authorities 
in  the  countir  on  the  present  tax  situa- 
tion and  the*  budget  estimates : 
TWO  Aim  wnvx-TCHTHs  BILLION  uarici'i  rxAaxo 

BT    KXl'Xaia — CONCRZSS   GTArr  SBBI  BTTsonss 

DIP  LUTi'iNC  rrNrm>  statcs  aacau'iB  vrnvoi 
TXXnCAN  xsttmats 

Washuvcton.  May  14. — Proqpaeta  at  a  con- 
tinued decline  in  the  country's  aeooomy  that 
woiUd  reduce  Federal  revenues  $2,000,000,000 
below  President  Truman's  January  budget 
estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  were  reported 
today  by  Congress'  professional  staff  of  fi^^ral 
experts. 

If  the  calculations  are  reliable,  aa  they 
have  been  in  tbe  past,  thia  means  Congress 
must  raise  ita  budget-cutting  aighta  by  that 
amount  to  avoid  a  deficit  without  Incraaatng 
taxes.  There  to  little  hope  tat  econoBMaa  of 
such  iiiim,alliMla 

Tbe  new  revenue  estimates  were  presented 
to  a  dosed  meeting  of  tbe  Joint  Coounittee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  by  its  staff 
chief,  Colin  F.  Stam.  Tbe  Joint  body  is  com- 
posed ot  senior  sMBlMn  of  tbe  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  tba  Saaate  Finance  Commit- 
tees, which  have  Jtuiadiction  over  taxes. 

The  staff  report  was  made  public  afterward 
by  Representative  Roaaar  L.  EtotrcHTow. 
namnciat.  of  North  Carcdina.  chairman  of 
boab  tka  Joint  Ocxnmtttee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

"Tbe  figures  speak  for  tbemaelvea."  was  aU 
that  either  be  or  Senator  Walts  F.  Gaoaaa. 
Democrat,  of  Georgia.  Finance  Committee 
chairman,  would  aay  for  publication  when 
tbe  meeting  ended. 

Later  Mr.  DorrcBTon  said  hto  poaition  waa 
well  known,  that  "when  it  looka  like  we 
are  going  to  spend  mcsv  money  than  we've 
got.  economy  to  In  order  and  important." 

effect  tbe  staff 
on  Resident  Truman's 
request  for  a  $4,000,000,000  ttat  taereaae. 
Both  bave  said  in  the  past,  however,  that 
higher  taxes  would  be  preferaUe  to  deficit 
flnanflng. 

The  budgeti»ry  proopeet  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  next  July  I.  according  to  Mr. 
Stam's  report,  to  aa  foUowa: 

Kxpenditures $41,858,000,000 

Receipts '38.900.000.000 

Deficit »    2,900.000.000 

^Rounded  figures  only  were  pnacsted  by 
Mr.  Stam. 


The  expendituf*  aatliwata.  taken  from  tbe 
President's  Janmvy  badveC,  did  not  allow  for 
tbe  ooat  of  tbe  proposed  western  European 
anna  program  and  other  proapectlTe  ex- 
penses, nnantlctpatart  In  January,  such  aa 
additional  veterans'  benefits  and  taicreased 
agrlctiltoral  prlce-STipport  payments.  If 
they  were  Included,  the  deflctt  figure  might 
stand  at  $4,000,000,000  cr  more. 

Mr.  Stam's  estimates  compare  wtth  tbe 
following  in  President  Trmnaa'a  January 
budget: 

Ml.  KS.  000  000 
40.  OOB.  000.  000 
Defldt 873.  000.  000 


For  tbe  cumnt  flaeal  yaar.  tn  round  figurea. 
tbe  Joint  Oanuatttee  afeaS^  new  eatioaates 
compare  witb  tbe  Prealdent'a  January  esti- 
mates aa  foUowa: 


6tatf 

B^ 

^      -, 

•KaaoHLM 

^temnM 

««MLdiaa$$ 
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The  staff  pointed  out.  bowercr,  that  Eoo- 
nomic  Cooperation  Admlniatration  expendi- 
tures for  European  lecoveiy  ta  May  and 
June  would  have  to  exceed  those  In  tbe  same 
period  of  last  year  by  $1,000,000,000  to  reacb 
tbe  budget  estimate. 

"Sboiild  thto  not  occur."  the  report  stated. 
**tbe  deficit  (for  tbe  current  fiscal  year) 
would  be  smaller  than  $900,000,000  and  might 
disappeat  altogether  " 

Explaining  why  tbe  staff's  revenue  esti- 
mates for  both  years  are  so  much  lower  than 
those  made  by  tbe  President  ta  January,  the 
report  said  "the  primary  reason"  vraa  tbaa 
they  wcfa  baaed  on  a  lower  level  of  inttoam 
activity. 

Ilie  staff  aasamed  a  personal  tacome  level 
of  $212,000,000,000  ta  tbe  '•»«— *^'  year  IMO 
and  an  annual  rate  of  $1984MIOJ)00,000  ta  tba 
first  6  montha  of  1950.  The  present  rate  to 
$214300.000,000.  Thus  the  staff  foresees  an 
accel«ated  deflationary  trend,  running  tato 

idao. 

The  President's  budget  estimates  of  .reve- 
nues were  based  on  annual  personal  income 
rate  of  $215,000,000,000  over  the  entire  18- 
montb  period. 

The  staff  also  aasumed  that  corporate 
ptiAta  would  drop  about  11  percent — ^to 
about  $29.0OO4X»j00O— ta  the  1949  calendar 
year.  In  1948  tl»y  were  $32,200,000,000.  ac- 
cco-dtag  to  preliminary  Commerce  Depart- 
ment figures. 

'The  lower  level  at  buatoeaa  activity."  tbe 
report  stated,  "was  assumed  by  the  staff  only 
after  eoBMAatlon  with  a  number  of  out- 

buatBreaa  and  fa  ttie  aawaraaMBt.** 

Without  saying  whether  be  would  put  tbe 
question  of  tacreaslng  taxea  to  hto  eommtt- 
tee.  Mr.  Douchtoh  remarked  that  it  would  be 
"very  regrettable  to  bave  to  recnm  to  deficit 
fteanetasg  ta  peacetime,  espeetaOy  when  we 
owe  $350,000.000  000  and  tbe  bxisinesa  out- 
look to  reasonably  good." 


U,  dM  Pmt  F< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

OP  mxNzscrTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mtmdaw.  May  16,  1949 

Mr.  0"HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr, 
Speaker.  lender  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoso,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Uno  A.  Nelson  which 
appe&red  in  the  Fairmont  Daily  Sentinel, 
of  Fairmont,  Minn.,  on  May  10.  1949 : 
LO,  THS  poOB  PAama 

Tbe  Fedo^l  Government  has  never  been  a 
bnght  and  shining  example  of  efficiency 
whenever  it  has  taken  over  private  tadtjs- 
try.  and  has  admitted  defeat  la  aiost  ta- 

and  refuaea  to  aay  "Uacie."  It  bas  bad  a 
toe  Hold  on  agricntture  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  now  wanta  to  get  tato  tbe  front 
line  of  tbe  cborua.  Few  want  to  aee  the 
Pederal  owncnddp  at  ralbroada.  and  when 
It  started  nwddUaf  wttb  BCcBcise  tbe  doc- 
tors began  bowling  like  banshees.  But  witb 
acriculture  it  seema  to  be  <tillwanf  Tbcre 
baa  been  little  acrtona  (ubUe  iipiiiainiBi  to 
tbe  Govemment'a  gtvtag  tbe  farmer  a  help- 
lac  band  aad  paytac  Mat  atoaay  ba  dldat 


fidd  at  agrlealtore.    Bat  If 
tbe  operatkn  at  bto 


A2990 


APPENDIX  TO  THE 


tighter  »n4  U«ht«T  with  Mch  nev  proposal 
to  help  the  farmer 

The  Utest  acbrm*  ot  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  contains  •  few  t»ftic  chani^ee  in 
poUcjr.  but  Will   rcault   ultimately   in  mc.-e 
ligoroua  Gorenunent  conuol  of  farm  prod- 
ucts.    It  offert  a  minimum  InooOM  guaran- 
ty to  producera  by  paying  sabstdlca.  repre- 
senting tlie  difference  between  market  prices 
and    the    inccmr-support   standard.     Under 
the  proposal  price  supports  would  l>e  con- 
tinued only  on  basic  storable  commodities 
while  other  at^  would  sell  at  unsupported 
market  levels.     There  would  be  no  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  such  ccmmodltles  as  po- 
tatoes and  eggs,  which  would  be  allowed  to 
seek  their  own  market  levels.    Sc>me  persons 
leel  there's  so  much  politics  connected  with 
the  farm  situation  that  scjne  kind  of  sub- 
sidy is  inevitable,  and  that  the  proposal  of 
direct  cash  pajrments  to  producers  is  better 
than   the   present   prcgrsm   of   Government 
buying  to  support  market  prices. 

The  cost  of  such  a  piogram  would  be  tre- 
mendous as  this  plan  would  attempt  to  guar- 
antee a  certain  minimum  income  to  producers 
of  all  farm  crops,  and  a  relatively  high  in- 
come at  that.  Farming  would  cease  to  be  sn 
Individual  enterprise  which  has  to  pay  its 
own  way.  It  would  be  a  Gmernment  enter- 
prise, and  no  doubt  operated  at  a  loss.  The 
farmer  would  actually  become  a  Government 
employee. 

The  Agricultural  Department's  newest  pro- 
posal would  include  the  strictest  conuols 
of  farming  operations,  much  more  so  than 
at  present.  The  farmer,  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program,  would  have  to  agree  to 
•ciwage  limitations,  marketing  quotas,  and 
reasonable  conservation  practice  require- 
ments. Thus  a  part  of  his  Income  is  to  be 
sp»ni  as  the  Government  dictates.  Accord- 
ing to  an  editorial  In  the  Produce  Packer,  the 
mcst  8:ginfic?.nt  of  all  features  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  discrimination  against  large  pro- 
ducers, as  the  Government  will  not  give  its 
support  to  farnu  above  a  certain  specified 
size.  It  is  a  symptom  of  bureaucratic  de- 
sire to  control  the  size  and  nature  of  farming 
operations.  If  the  progiam  at  the  outset 
Is  to  be  used  to  penalize  larger  farming  opera- 
tions, what  further  scclal  experiments  may 
come  later? 

The  public  shudders  at  the  thought  of 
socialize  medicine,  tut  how  strange  It  con- 
cerns itself  so  little  over  the  same  fate  for 
•grletilttu'e.  It  may  be  smart  politics  to 
cAr  alms  with  one  hand  while  grabbing  the 
rvtns  with  the  other,  and  the  immediate  re- 
suitr.  m&y  seem  pleasing  to  the  farmer.  But 
once  he  bad  lost  control  over  his  seeding, 
planting,  marketing,  and  acreage.  It  will  be 
•n  entirely  different  story. 

If  the  fan^wr  wants  to  remain  somewhat 
iadtpendent.  he'd  better  shy  away  from  too 
moeh  Government  help,  as  hell  soon  discover 
that  be  can't  have  too  much  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Ooremment  without  iur< 
rendering  some  of  tiie  bowing. 


The  PrinceM  Pays  a  Visit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

<.r   MiCltWAM 

LN  TH£  HOUSif  OP  RIPRB8BNTATIVE8 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  MICHSNBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
•titynt  haa  forwarded  to  me  an  editorial 
carried  In  the  Jackson  'Mich  >  Citizen 
Patriot  With  the  suggestion  tha^  the  same 
be  included  In  the  Appendix  of  tha 
CoMoaiMiOMAi.  RccoKo;  therefore,  pur- 
It  to  the  coruent  given  by  the  Ilou-e, 


I  include  the 
k)ws: 


comi  nent. 
Co  n 
l)cf 


TMf    PtiXrSSa    P*T»    A    VWTT 

h  Prlneess  Margaret  of  Brit- 
Pope  Plus  XII  at  the  Vatican 
]  lalv  Is  attracting  general  no- 
Hcr   father.    King    of 
incnwealth.  has  amot'.g  his 
fender    of    the    Faith"— the 
rch  of  E.igland.  of  which  he 
and  net  the  faith  of  the 
church. 
1  family  broke  its  bonds  with 
Rome  back  in  the  years  fcl- 
khen    Parliament     confirmed 
tlon  over  family  matters 
been    no    common    meeting 
the  two  since  that  time 
itish  are  great  respec'ers  of 
be  recognized  that  the  call 
paid  to  the  Vatican  was  not 
»n  ordinary  tourist.    Tlie  de- 
81'ch  a  visit  was  a  weighty 
With  the  conclusion  reached 
after  due   consideration   of 
t  and  all  the  Implications 


^•ad. 


u- 


se  parat 


preceti  pn 


af1er 


a  id 


The  visit  wh 
Ish  royalty  pal< 
while  touring 
tice    and 
the  British 
many    titles 
faith  of  the 
Is  the  official 
Roman  Cathol 

Britain's  roy; 
the  Chtxrch  of 
lowing     1529 
Henry  VIII 's 
and    there    has 
ground  betwee 

While  the  B 
custom,  it  mu^ 
Princess  Margaret 
sightseeing  bv 
cision  to  maki 
matter  of  state 
by   the  cabir.e 
custom 
Involved. 

But  even 
the  favorite 
head  of  a  greft 
move  toward  a 
In  matters  of 
separated. 

The    British 
nizani  of  the 
British  Corr.m 
Church  or  R; 
relations  with 
Ing  behind  th« 
still  the 
Westminster. 

However,  th  i 
have  a  commap 
Individual  an 
which  are  under 
spread    commi.  n 
tlon.     After  al 
the  Church  of 
turles-old 
worship  the 
principles  of  I 
was    not   only 
understanding 
men  In  the 
tions  Join  in 
against  the 


^tr  e 


United 
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editorial,  which  is  as  fol- 


the  friendly  visit  between 

popular  princess  and  the 

church,  there  is  to  be  no 

reunion  of  the  two  churches. 

f^lth  they  will  continue  widely 

Labor    Government    is    ccg- 
(^mmon  ground  on  which  the 
nwealth  of  Nations  and   the 
now  find  themselves  In  their 
Moscow  and  the  forces  mass- 
iron  curtain.     But  there  are 
between  the  Vatican  and 


dlficre  :ices 


Pope  and  the  British  King 

faith  In  the  dignity  of  the 

the  processes  of  democracy, 

threat  by  the  attempt  to 

Ism    through    world    revolu- 

the  Church  of  England  and 

Rome,  In  spite  of  their  cen- 

diflirences   and    long    separation. 

>  Master  and  stand  for  His 

fe.    The  visit  of  the  princess 

a   gesture    of    good    will    and 

but  it  was  a  notice  to  the 

Ktemlin  that  all  Christian  na- 

utual  support  of  their  rights 

ccaimon  threat. 
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ire  filled  with  adventure,  ro- 
ps  rlbtlsm.    Who  ars  these  men? 
ordjnary   Amsrtcan   eltlzeus   who 
mUltary  career  In  prefer- 
Most  of  these  men  en- 
Artny  at  an  early  ags  and  after 


one  or  two  recn'.utments  would  not  exchange 
th;  life  of  a  soldUr  for  any  other.  An  added 
Incentive  U  the  prospect  of  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  can  complete  30  years 
with  Its  ensuing  retired  pay. 

The  public,  as  well  as  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Ccni,ress.  should  know  something 
of  the  backgroimd  of  the  United  S'^atcs  Sol- 
diers' Home  where  many  of  our  eld  soldiers 
are  spc.idlng  their  time  and  a  few  of  the 
things  they  have  done  in  their  Army  ca- 
reers. 

In  most  cases  Regular  Army  soldiers  are 
kept  on  the  frontier,  whatever  is  left  of  It. 
Since  1898,  when  we  acquired  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as 
the  outpost  of  the  whole  of  Alaska,  It  was 
necessary  for  each  Regular  Army  soldier  to 
put  in  a  tour  of  duty  in  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  or  in  some  cases,  individuals  or 
entire  groups  returning  from  the  Philippines 
would  be  ordered  to  Alaska,  which  is  the  op- 
posite extreme  in  climate:  that  is.  from  the 
tropics  to  the  arctic.  In  spite  of  these  hard- 
ships our  men  have  liked  their  Job  and  have 
taken  it  very  seriously,  more  so  because  it 
was  a  chosen  profeesion. 

In  time  of  war  it  is  naturally  the  Regular 
Establishment  to  which  the  entire  Nation 
looks  foi-  defense.  It  is  the  career  man  who 
drills  the  recruits,  takes  them  to  the  battle- 
front,  and  fights  with  them.  When  the 
smoke  of  battle  has  disappeared  the  dura- 
tlon-of-war  soldier  returns  home  to  be  feted 
with  parades,  receptions,  and  other  things, 
which  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper.  Any- 
one who  faces  the  brunt  of  war  deserves 
recoe;nition  from  the  public.  But  what  be- 
comes of  the  career  man?  The  Regular  Army 
enlisted  soldier?  He  forms  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation. When  It  is  time  for  him  to  come 
home  he  does  not  receive  the  honors  as  the 
fanfare  and  glory  of  the  returning  hero  Is  by 
then  forgotten.  He  goes  back  to  his  frontier 
post  to  serve  out  his  30  years  When  he  re- 
tires he  receives  retired  pay  according  to  the 
rank  he  holds  at  the  date  of  separation,  from 
^  which  retired  pay  he  has  to  pay  Income  tax. 
In  most  cases  retirement  comes  to  him  in  the 
twilight  of  his  life,  in  some  cases  in  the 
evening  of  his  life. 

Due  to  the  various  climates  in  which  he 
has  lived  and  worked  and  because  of  the 
sudden  changes  In  climate,  almost  always 
the  retired  Regular  Army  soldier  has  to  have 
medical  attention.  When  he  applies  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  he  is  informed  that 
be  cannot  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  facili- 
ties or  hospitals,  but  must  make  his  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  That  Is  not  altogether 
out  of  line.  An  actual  case  that  can  be  seen 
In  the  files  of  the  War  Department  Is  that 
of  Patrick  P.  Ncxjnan.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  1867  and  saw 
active  service  on  the  frontier  In.  the  Indian 
campaigns.  In  1898  we  served  together  as 
members  of  K  Company.  Eighteenth  United 
States  Infantry,  where  he  served  as  sergeant 
and  I  as  a  private.  When  his  time  was  up, 
he  went  back  to  the  United  States,  reen- 
listed  in  the  First  Infantry,  and  was  sent 
back  .to  the  Philippines,  where  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ordnance  Corps,  being  a 
plumber  by  trade.  He  remained  there  until 
the  termination  of  his  enlistment.  In  fact, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  "double  time"  of 
that  period.  In  the  days  between  1898  and 
1912  every  enlisted  man  was  given  2  years 
for  each  year  served  in  foreign  service — this 
was  known  as  double  time.  When  finally 
separated  from  the  service  as  sergeant.  Pat- 
rick Noonan  came  back  to  El  Paso.  Tex., 
where  he  married  and  raised  a  tamlly.  In 
1937  he  luok.ed  me  up  In  Lns  Angeles,  and 
we  became  very  friendly.  In  November  of 
1038  he  became  desperately  111.  On  applying 
to  the  veterans'  facility  at  Los  Aiutcles,  his 
family  was  told  that  the  application  w.>uld 
have  to  be  made  to  the  United  States  tiul- 
dlers'  Home  at  Wushlngtuu. 
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To  begin  our  story  as  to  the  creation  of  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  Is  not  generally  known  to  the 
public,  nor  to  (he  Houses  of  Congress,  that 
not  a  penny  of  taxation  collected  by  our 
Oovemment  Is  being  tised  to  maintain  this 
home  for  our  old  soldiers.  The  home  was 
established  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
August  3.  1851.  The  original  pvirchaae  of  the 
home  site  was  from  funds  collected  by  Gen. 
Wlnfleld  Scott  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, a  sum  of  approximately  $100,000. 
This  amount  was  levied  by  General  Scott  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  War.  for  de- 
struction of  property  of  soldiers  during  the 
Mexican  War.  The  act  above  referred  to  so 
read  that  General  Scott  was  authorized  to 
spend  that  amount  for  the  procurement  of 
land  and  buildings  to  make  an  asylum  for 
old  Regular  Army  soldiers.  The  land,  with 
such  improvements  as  were  made,  was  pur- 
chased from  Corcoran  and  Rlggs,  both,  fa- 
miliar names  In  Washington.  An  assessment 
was  made  at  that  time  on  each  soldier's  pay. 
This  has  been  changed  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, even  going  as  high  as  25  cents  a 
month.  At  the  time  of  iu  establishment  it 
was  25  cents  every  other  month,  or  12 '/^  cents 
a  month.  It  is  now  10  cents  a  month,  plus 
all  fines,  fees,  and  forfeitures  from  summary 
courts. 

Additional  land  was  purchased  later  so  that 
the  home  new  has  approximately  503  acres. 
There  are  insufficient  buildings  to  hoiise  the 
number  who  are  now  applying  for  admission 
to  the  home.  The  latest  figures  of  the  bar- 
rack's capacity  is  1,560.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  old  soldiers  are  waiting  for  ad- 
mission and  more  will  follow 

Ample  funds  for  the  expansion  are  on  de- 
posit at  the  United  States  Treasury.  No  ap- 
propriation of  taxpayers'  moneys  Is  re- 
quired. All  that  is  needed  Is  that  Congress, 
the  trustees  of  these  funds,  release  them  for 
additional  construction  of  such  facilities  as 
are  needed  and  Improvemen.  of  existing 
facillUes. 

The  most  recent  construction  of  barracks 
at  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  took 
place  m  1911.  nearly  40  years  ago.  The  lat- 
est and  most  recent  Improvement  is  the  hos- 
pital which  Is  now  old  and  obsolete,  took 
place  in  1920,  almost  30  years  ago.  The  hos- 
pital buildings  should  be  Increased  to  a  ca- 
pacity of  500  beds  (Us  capacity  Is  now  only 
300).  Additional  barracks  shotild  be  pro- 
vided to  Increase  barrack's  capacity  to  at 
least  1.800. 

Additional  quarters  should  be  provided  for 
doctors  who  are  detailed  for  duty  at  the  hos- 
pital from  the  Medical  Corps.  Additional 
structures,  improvement  of  roAds  and  aewcn, 
electric  llghU  In  buildings  and  groands.  In- 
crease In  operating  personnel,  rehabilitation 
of  existing  structures,  some  of  which  were 
completed  In  1874.  are  all  urgently  needed. 
There  are  sufficient  funds  In  the  Treasury 
to  cover  all  expendtttires  In  any  Improve- 
ments and  new  buUdlnCi  without  any  as- 
sessments from  any  otber  aourcc. 

At  the  close  of  the  ClvU  War,  the  War  With 
Spain,  and  even  at  the  close  of  World  War  I, 
we  lived  in  a  land  of  make  believe— that 
tbere  would  be  no  more  wars.  The  first 
thing  we  did  after  each  of  these  wars  was  to 
scrap  our  mUltary,  both  Army  and  Navy. 
When  war  again  came  along  we  not  only  had 
to  replenish  all  of  this  but  in  most  case*  It 
iMcame  too  expensive.  The  cause  of  most 
ragret  was  the  stiflering  from  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate officer  personnel  to  command  the  ever- 
expanding  Army  and  Navy  that  are  required 
tn  modem  «-ars  Let  lu  hope  we  shall  not 
repeat  the  same  trror.  Today  our  Army  Is 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mUllbn.  and  added 
tbareto  ar«  three  very  important  component 
parta  that  did  not  exist  in  the  past.  viz.  the 
maehantaad  army,  used  for  mobile  purposes; 
paratrooper*,  and  the  Air  Porce.  all  o(  which 
add  up  to  the  following  facta:  Caaualtta*  In 


time  of  peace  arc  bound  to  Incraaa*  greatly, 
therefore  these  building*  and  ha*pital  facil- 
ities must  be  cared  for  immedlataly.  If  this 
is  not  done,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  whereby  the  defenders  of  Old  Glory 
in  time  of  peace  will  have  to  stay  on  waiting 
lists  indefinitely  for  admittance  to  the  United 
States  Soldiers'  Home.  This  would.  Indeed, 
bring  disgrace  on  the  Regular  Establishment 
and  certainly  is  no  Inducement  to  our  young 
men  with  the  possibility  of  such  a  fate  await- 
ing them  at  the  end  of  30  years'  service.  At  a 
time  when  our  services  are  recriiltlug  en- 
listments with  every  possible  Inducement  to 
make  the  Army  their  career,  including  highly 
specialized  training  as  technicians.  It  becomes 
even  more  important  to  expand  the  facilities 
of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home.  As  it 
now  stands,  even  special  training  in  technical 
fields  does  not  app>ear  too  great  an  advantage 
since  such  training  can  be  obtained  In  schools 
and  colleges,  but  what  is  not  offered  in 
schools  and  colleges  is  the  refuge  of  a  home 
after  a  certain  age.  Therefore  these  Im- 
provements and  expansions  must  t>e  done  im- 
mediately as  an  added  Inducement  to  enlist- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army. 

It  Is  well  to  point  out  that  although  there 
are  a  number  of  veterans'  organizations  with 
units  scattered  throughout  the  land,  this  is- 
sue has  never  been  taken  up  by  them.  The 
only  veterans'  organization  which  has  not 
only  endorsed  the  idea  but  Is  wholeheartedly 
crusading  for  it  Is  the  Regular  Veterans  As- 
sociation, 1115  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  has  in  its  folds  not  only 
career  men  but  veterans  of  three  wars  during 
the  past  50  years,  and  they  know  how  essen- 
tial it  is  to  have  this  done,  particularly  when 
it  does  not  call  for  one  penny  of  the  taxpay- 
er's money.  It  will  help  at  this  time  to  keep 
our  Regular  Army  Establishment  satisfied. 
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Mr.  DiGRAPFENRIED.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  reference  to  H.  R.  2296.  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today,  providing  for  appropriations 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  o£ 
adeqiiate  forest  resources,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  other  conservation  bills  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress,  the  strength  of  a  nation 
lies  in  its  possession  of  natural  resources. 
This  fact  is  so  generally  accepted  today 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find 
anyone  who  would  question  its  truth. 
Our  own  Nation  has  achieved  her  position 
of  world  leadership  because  of  her  good 
fortune  in  having  within  her  far-flung 
boundaries  unmeasured  quantities  of 
every  form  of  natural  wealth.  Our  often- 
praised  American  skill  and  industry, 
without  such  resources,  would  not  have 
been  sufOcient  to  enable  us  to  achieve 
our  present  position. 

Natural  resources  may  be  divided  into 
four  categories:  metals,  fuels,  nonine- 
talllc  minerals,  and — most  Important  of 
all— land,  both  Sfrtcultural  and  forest. 
Everjrthing  we  produce  ts  dependent  upon 
one  or  more  of  tbeae  zuitml  resources. 

America  han  been  eo  tenerously  en- 
dowed, with  so  mudi of  M many  dilferent 
kinds  of  natural  reaources,  that  we  have 


come   to   regard   them   as  being   inex- 
haustible. 

We  have  gouged  great  holes  tn  the 
earth  and  plucked  with  a  careless  hand 
the  booty  and  riches  therefrom.  The 
iron,  the  coal,  the  oil.  the  lead,  the  zinc, 
the  natural  gas  have  been  seized  and 
utilized.  Their  utilization  made  us  the 
greatest  Industrialized  nation  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world  Is  our  proud  boast. 

We  have  chopped  our  wonderful  for- 
ests down,  we  have  plowed  and  culti- 
vated our  land,  and  grazed  our  ranges. 
So  we  have  eaten  betten  we  have  been 
housed  better,  and  we  h^ve  been  clothed 
better  than  any  other  peoples  on  the 
earth.  What  matter  if  the  land  has  be- 
come exhausted?  We  moved  on  to 
other,  maybe  even  better  land.  When 
the  trees  were  all  cut  down  in  one  area 
we  just  moved  on  a  little  farther.  There 
always  were  more  trees,  more  open 
range. 

This  is  the  story  of  our  growth  from 
the  13  little  colonies  hugging  the  At- 
lantic shores  to  the  continent-straddling 
colossus  of  a  century  later. 

We  have  been  a  happy  people,  with 
only  a  few  little  setbacks.  Maybe  a  flood 
here  and  there,  maybe  it  did  take  us  a 
little  longer  to  find  more  metals  when 
our  mine  was  exhausted,  but  no  matter — 
there  was  plenty  more. 

But  of  recent  years  the  question  has 
begun  to  arise — is  there  plenty  more? 
A  few  serious -minded  souls  began  to 
wonder  about  this.  They  looked  around 
them  and  saw  that  we  had  chopped  down 
so  much  of  our  wonderful  forests  that 
instead  of  covering  half  the  country, 
there  are  only  a  pitiful  few  thousand 
square  miles  of  virgin  forest  left.  They 
saw  that  we  had  u^ed  our  land  wantonly, 
overgrazed  our  ranges,  and  were  ex- 
hausting many  of  our  minerals. 

We  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
them,  they  were  nice  enough  folks  but 
maybe  a  little  "ofT"  on  this  one  subject. 

Lucky  for  us  they  not  only  realized 
these  facts  that  we  as  a  Nation  largely 
Ignored,  but  did  something  about  it. 
They  were  the  nucleus  of  that  group  of 
people  we  are  happy  to  refer  to  now  as 
"conservationists."  Perhaps  now  we  aa 
a  Nation  will  become  conservationists, 
too.  since  we  are  beginning  to  see  clearly 
what  our  situation  really  is. 

It  is  to  the  early  efforts  of  tho^e  few 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  that  we 
owe  the  existence  of  such  respected  Oov- 
emment agencies  as  the  Forestry  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Army 
engineers'  civil  activities,  the  Soil  Con- 
»er\'atlon  Service  and.  in  most  instances, 
their  counterparts  in  the  several  States. 

Today  we  face  the  need  for  making  a 
decision  as  to  our  future  policy  concern- 
ing the  proper  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, but  first  we  must  have  the  facts. 

The  Forestry  Service  and  the  Ameri- 
can Foreiiry  Aaeoelation  tell  u«  that  ap- 
proxlmat^y  23  percent  of  the  timber 
stand  of  the  Nation  is  "old  forest."  It  is 
from  this  old  or  original  foreek  tbat  the 
be-st  timber  is  .secured.  Throogboot  oar 
history,  from  the  log  cabifis  of  colonial 
days  to  the  present,  wood  bM  bera  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  rtm  materials. 
Think  of  the  numixr  ot  things  you  aeo 
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and  use  every  day  which  are  made  of 
wood.  Most  towns  and  portions  of  all  of 
our  great  cities  have  'een  built  of  wood, 
and  even  today  much  construction  is  of 
wood.  In  spite  of  the  increased  use  of 
many  other  types  of  building  material. 

Now.  however,  we  find  that  three- 
fourths  of  our  forests  are  gone.  There 
is  just  barely  enough  left  to  see  us 
through  a  transition  period  to  the  time 
when  we  will  be  completely  dependent 
upon  second  growth,  that  is  if  we  con- 
serve and  use  wisely  what  we  have  left 
and  If  we  replace  the  more  valuable 
sj>ecies. 

During  the  years  when  timber  was  cut 
AS  needed  no  thought  was  given  to  re- 
placement. Great  areas  were  cut  over 
to  the  ground  and  logging  was  often  fol- 
lowed by  fire.  Natural  reproduction  fol- 
lowed in  many  instances,  but  recurring 
flres  and  destruction  of  seed  trees  devas- 
tated much  formerly  excellent  forest 
land.  The  result  was  that,  the  Nations 
forest  resources  progres.«:ively  deterio- 
rated, viitually  without  check  until  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  spite  of  all  ef- 
forts since  then  only  a  portion  of  the  for- 
ests of  the  country  have  been  provided 
with  adequate  protection  and  systematic 
management. 

No  country  has  ever  been  Icnown  to 
be  completely  self-suflBcient  in  mineral 
resources.  America,  however,  has  been 
richly  endowed  with  some  of  the  richest 
deposits  in  the  world.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  before  th»  war  owned  three- 
fourths  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
world.  However,  as  we  saw  during  the 
war,  there  are  serious  gaps  l>etween  what 
we  have  and  what  we  need  of  several 
very  important  mmeral.''.  Great  as  our 
own  resources  were,  with  the  tremen- 
dcnulr  expanded  production  of  the  war 
period  wb«*n  w?  became  the  arsenal  for 
democracy,  we  now  find  the  United 
•UtM'  rmtnm  of  nome  important  min- 
•rate  bava  bacn  depleted,  and  normal  de* 
Ittihpmma  of  n^w  renewtm  hu  lagged 
ftrtouitr  behind. 

W«  tMf«  ifl  a  ewiptmmd,  machine- run 
wsrM  Mid  nw  iMve  had  «  grcdt  dMl  u>  do 
with  Hn  creation.  Our  great  Wf^lth  of 
iMMml  retource*  hax  bt'cn  the  k^vaumt 
upon  which  our  high  «tandard«  are  based. 
Our  highly  industrialized  society  dependf 
on  the  fuels,  coal,  oil  and  gas;  iron  ores; 
Iron-alloy  metals,  .such  us  chromium, 
mangane.<>e.  molybdenum,  nickel,  tung- 
sten and  vanadium:  the  nonferrous 
metals  such  as  copper,  lead.  tin.  zinc,  and 
aluminum;  metallurgical  and  chemical 
minerals:  fertilizers;  ceramics:  abra- 
sives: and  the  precious  metals,  gold  and 
silver.  As  you  can  see.  they  are  many  in 
number,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
possessing  most  of  them — within  our 
own  t)orders. 

First,  consider  the  fuels.  So  far  as  coal 
Is  concerned,  the  experts  teil  us  we  have 
nothing  to  worry  about,  at  least  for  a 
while.  There  is  enough  to  last  for  nearly 
200  years  at  the  rate  we  are  using  it. 
Then  there  are  petroleum  and  its  cousin, 
natural  gas.  Here  we  are  not  so  lucky. 
We  all  know  how  important  petroleum 
Is  as  the  source  of  gasoline,  Diesel  fuels, 
heating  oils  and  many,  many  other 
things.    Without  oil  our  cars  would  not 


run  and  much  of  our  machinery  would 
stop.  The  amcunt  left  in  the  earth  in 
the  United  StJ  tes  has  been  estimated 
many  times  by  many  people,  but  there 
still  seems  to  le  some  confusion  about 
its  extent.  But  they  all  point  to  one 
thing,  we  are  n  nning  out  of  oil.  At  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  now  even 
greater  than  du  ring  the  war.  we  wUl  have 
no  more  left  in  17  to  20  years.  While  we 
have  only  6  per  :ent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, we  use  n  jarly  two-thirds  of  all  the 
oU  that  is  proiuced.  When  those  re- 
serves we  know  ve  have  are  used  up.  there 
wiU  be  no  moie.  Petroleum  cannot  be 
replaced.  No  o  le  knows  exactly  how  pe- 
troleum came  into  balng.  but  the  best 
scientists  tell  us  that  Mother  Nature 
stopped  produc  ng  it  many  thousands  of 

years  ago. 

Other  expert  s  tell  us  we  have  natural 
gas  reserves  o  some  160.000.000,000.000 
cubic  feet.  E/en  In  these  days  when 
bilUons  are  mentioned  casually,  trillions 
seems  like  a  tiemendous  amount.  But, 
at  the  rate  we  are  using  natural  gas,  it 
will  last  at  tht  most  60  years.  In  years 
gone  by  this  important  resource  was  so 
little  regardec  that  it  was  allowed  to 
escape  into  tie  air— gone  forever,  and 
even  now  :re  are  instances  where 
waste  has  beei  i  estimated  at  75  percent. 
Gas  also  is  an  exhaustible  resource. 

In  the  case  c  f  both  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas — new  discoveries,  on  which  we 
have  depended,  have  been  fewer  and 
harder  to  cone  by.  Some  of  you  here 
today  can  reiiember  the  great  excite- 
ment of  new  oil  discoveries  you  read 
about.  But  f<  w  new  sources  have  been 
found  curing  the  war  or  since  then. 
Men  are  dril  ing  as  much  as  2  miles 
down,  and  eve  a  under  the  sea.  in  frantic 
!*earch  for  nore.  We  are  fighting  a 
loslnt;  battle. 

The  Depciitment  of  the  Interior 
throuBh  iiH  Bt  reau  of  Mine?,  tells  us  that 
within  our  1:  ictime,  in  le."«."»  than  one 
g^neration.  w  •  will  have  exhausted  en- 
tirely our  re»  rrves  of  the  better  Alumi- 
num ortm,  cbi  imlum,  eopptr,  l««d.  m'-r- 
cury,  silver,  v  madlum,  and  zinc.  All  of 
tbcsg  mgtals  i  re  vital  to  our  modern  in- 
dustry. Of  he  39  commercially  im* 
portsnt  meia  i  we  are  told  that  America 
win  be  total  y  lacking  In  21  within  a 
generation,  fhere  have  been  no  really 
big  dlscoverlt!  >  in  minerals  in  20  years. 
The  remain  Ing  great  resources  for  our 
consideration  is  hind.  A  century  ago  no 
one  would  hi  ve  thought  of  questioning 
whether  we  lad  an  endless  supply  of 
land.  Conse  luently.  we  were  careless, 
with  little  t  lought  of  tomorrow;  we 
plowed  and  fi  irrowcd  and  exhausted  our 
land.  And  w  lat  is  the  result?  The  Soil 
Con.servation  Service  tells  us  that  in  the 
past  150  yea  s  we  have  allowed  some- 
thing like  haif  of  our  farm  land  to  be 
damaged  by  e  rosion.  Millions  of  acres  of 
cropland  have  been  ruined  for  further 
immediate  ue;  approximately  a  hun- 
dred million  i  cres  of  cropland  alone,  not 
counting  a  tremendous  acreage  of  dam- 
aged range  la  id.  Other  millions  of  acres 
have  been  di  mnged  in  varying  degree. 


Nearly  a  thir< 


lowed  to  wai  i  or  blow  away,  while  we 


carelessly    or 


policy  of  plowing  up.  wearing  out,  and 


of  our  topsoil  has  been  al- 


thoughtlessly    pursued    a 


moving  on.  We  can  no  longer  do  that. 
We  have  at  last  caught  up  with  the  fron- 
tier. And  in  the  closest  possible  rela- 
tionship to  this  fact  is  another  realiza- 
tion. With  our  increasing  population  In 
future  years  there  will  be  many  million 
more  mouths  to  feed. 

Why  have  I  told  you  all  of  this?  To 
show  you  that  from  being  a  Nation 
blessed  with  seemingly  inexhaustible  re- 
souices  we  have  come  face  to  face  with  a 
decision  which  is  all-important.  Shall 
we  become  a  declining  Nation,  with  ever 
dwindling  resources  until,  having  lost  our 
strength,  we  become  like  Babylon  of  old. 
a  lost  civilization?  Or.  rather,  shall  we 
continue  to  be  a  vigorous,  growing  Na- 
tion? Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  our 
answer?  Any  true  American  would  say 
we  must  continue  ever  more  strong,  more 
prosperous.  We  must  continue  to  raise 
our  standard  of  hving.  Now  that  we 
know  our  problem,  let  lis  set  about  solv- 
ing it.  as  only  Americans  can  do. 

The  solution,  In  one  word,  is  "conser- 
vation." And  who  Is  to  be  responsible 
for  conservation?  Everyone.  Govern- 
ment can  do  Its  share,  but  Individuals 
must  all  do  their  part.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  an  inven- 
tory of  our  minerals,  finding  out  exactly 
what  we  do  have.  There  are  vast  areas 
of  the  United  States  which  have  never 
been  mapped  or  surveyed,  much  less 
prospected.  A  truly  scientific  search 
might  uncover  new  deposits.  But  the 
real,  the  most  effective  course  to  take.  Is 
that  of  conservation. 

Conservation  begins  as  soon  as  a  min- 
eral deposit  Is  discovered.  The  most  effi- 
cient of  productive  methods  should  be 
used.  This  applies  particularly  to  oil  and 
ga:>.  New  means  of  utilizing  lower  grade 
ores  can  be  developed,  thus  postpon- 
ing the  early  exhaustion  of  the  better 
grade  ores.  We  should  import  and  stock 
pile  certain  Indlspenslble  ores  such  a« 
copper,  lead  and  zinc,  tin  well  as  tin. 
ThewT  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
Oovffnmcnt  can  hHp, 

Our  foreits  cun  be  mnnsffrd  in  such  • 
way  as  to  provide  us  with  needed  timber 
almost  In  perpetuity.  Selective  cttttini, 
replacement  and  careful  conservation  of 
our  remaining  virgin  forests  will  see  us 
through.  Government  can  help  us  in 
thlj«.  The  Porefet  Services  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  are  ever  r^ady 
to  give  us  a  helping  hand  and  show  us 
hov.'  to  coni^erve  our  forests. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  cur  land  re- 
sources are  our  most  important  resources. 
By  land.  I  simply  mean  the  soil — the  base 
for  everything  we  do.  Pood  comes  from 
the  land,  cur  leather,  wool,  wood,  vege- 
table fibers  and  oils  and  o»her  raw  mate- 
rials for  industry  all  come  from  the  soil. 
Wars  have  been  fought  over  food,  clvU- 
Izailons  have  fallen  for  lack  of  It.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  great  barren 
wastelands  and  deserts  of  the  old  world 
to  see  what  happens  when  the  land  Is  ex- 
hausted. We  cannot  let  that  happen  to 
America. 

The  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  tells  us  that  all  over  the 
world  the  productive  land  re^curces  are 
shrinking.  On  the  average  there  are 
only  two  acres  of  productive  land  per 
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person  to  produce  all  of  the  food  and 
other  products  on  which  life  depends. 
Some  nations  have  less  than  1  acre  per 
person.  The  Inevitable  result  Is  that 
many  people  in  the  world,  even  in  nor- 
mal times,  will  not  have  enough  food. 

Even  in  America,  one  of  the  most  re- 
cently settled  parts  of  the  world,  when 
the  first  comprehensive  survey  was 
made  about  1930,  a  himdred  million  acres 
of  formerly  good  cropland  had  been 
ruined  by  erosion.  Another  100,000.000 
had  been  seriously  damaged  and  other 
millions  of  acres  of  pasture,  range,  and 
woodland  were  damaged  to  some  extent. 
Already  half  of  the  land  of  the  country 
had  been  damaged  and  the  estimated 
annual  cast  was  nearly  $4,000,000,000. 
Yet  as  late  as  1930  Uttle  or  nothing  had 
been  done  about  It. 

Why  was  this  man-made  destruction 
largely  Ignored?  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice tells  us  that  the  following  are  proba- 
bly the  main  ones. 

There  always  seemed  to  tie  more  land 
available — In  fact,  It  appeared  to  be  lim- 
itless and  Inexhaustible.  Our  land  was 
settled  from  ocean  to  ocean  before  our 
people  began  to  have  any  doubts  on  that 
score,  and  few  realized  It  even  then. 

F\irthermore.  our  leaders  seldom  gave 
It  thought.  They  had  been  trained  in 
fields  other  than  agriculture  and  they 
had  little  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  land.  Until  recently,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  they  had  neither  the 
training  nor  the  incentive  to  understand 
what  was  happening. 

Much  of  the  land  was  In  the  hands  of 
Inexperienced,  untrained  people.  Even 
In  the  United  States  the  farm  has  rarely 
produced  a  surplus  capital.  The  farmer 
has  been  preoccupied  with  the  business 
of  garnering  a  living  from  the  land,  and 
few  farmers  have  had  the  personal  re- 
sources or  training  to  undertake  research 
or  seek  technologicgl  improvements. 
They  have  had  to  depend  on  outside  help 
for  improvemeote  in  mflchlnery,  mg- 
terials,  tad  metbods.  Too  often  the 
farmer  tade  net  even  thought  of  tneludlnd 
in  his  calctilatlons  any  cost  for  deprecia- 
tion of  his  basic  plant — his  farm  land. 

Even  our  agricultural  scientists  failed 
td  rteognlce  fully  the  important  and 
eomplex  nature  of  land  as  a  resource. 
They  looked  on  it  as  a  fixed  quantity  and 
disregarded  such  vital  elements  as  all 
its  component  parts  of  soil,  slope,  climate, 
susceptibility  to  depreciation  by  erosion 
and  other  causes. 

The  bitter  truth,  in  summary.  Is  that 
we  did  not  prevent  a  major  catastrophe 
from  happening.  The  result  is  that  now 
we  must  diagnose  and  cure  a  serlotisly 
Infectious  malady  which  has  stricken  our 
land — a  malady  known  as  erosion.  Just 
how  serious  Is  this  condition? 

When  our  country  finally  woke  up.  In 
the  early  1930's.  it  was  found  that  in  all 
the  United  States  there  were  only  four 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  and 
sixty  million  acres  of  really  good  crop- 
land left.  About  100.000.000  acres  of  this 
needed  clearing,  drainage,  irrigation,  or 
other  improvements  to  bring  it  into  pro- 
ductive use.  All  but  100.000.000  acres  of 
this  good  land  was  subject  to  erosion. 
Even  today,  despite  all  that  has  and  is 


being  done,  we  are  still  losing  a  minl- 
mimi  of  a  half  million  acres  of  farmland 
each  year,  while  a  much  greater  acreage 
Is  being  damaged  to  some  extent.  A  sur- 
vey as  recently  as  1945  has  shown  that 
90  percent  of  our  farmland  still  needs 
complete  soil-  and  water-conservation 
treatment. 

In  1929  there  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  technical 
estimate  of  the  national  problem  of  land 
damage  by  erosion.  Suggestions  were  to 
be  made  as  to  the  first  steps  needed  to 
get  under  way  a  Nation-wide  program 
of  soil  and  water  conservation.  In  the 
1930's.  when  results  of  the  estimate  were 
made  (Kiblic,  we  had  a  better  conception 
of  the  facts,  and  we  knew  how  fast  and 
under  what  conditions  erosion  took  place. 
We  were  ready  to  undertake  an  effective 
program  of  soil-erosion  control  and  pre- 
vention, and  in  1933  the  Soil  Erosion 
Service  was  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  It  was  early  recog- 
nized that  speed,  cooperation  with  farm- 
ers that  would  win  their  active  support, 
and  effective  work  were  the  three  essen- 
tials of  success. 

The  act  of  1935  estabUshlng  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  directed  It  to  con- 
duct surveys  and  research  on  soil  erosion; 
to  find  ways  to  prevent  and  control  ero- 
sion, and  to  help  fanners  plan,  apply,  and 
maintain  effective  soil  and  water  con- 
seivatlon  prograris.  It  also  provided 
that  the  Service  should  conduct  demon- 
stration projects.  There  is  not  time  to 
review  the  great  achievements  of  this 
Service. 

In  1937  Congress  provided  for  financial 
aid  to  the  farmer  to  help  finance  soil- 
conserratlon  work  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  was  desig- 
nated to  carry  this  part  of  the  conserva- 
tim  program  to  the  farmer  The  name 
of  this  agency  was  later  changed  to  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Admlnlstra- 


tentlon  to  the  high  caUber  of  men  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington. 


Oreat  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
\M$t  eeverftJ  fmr§  lor  ttie  development, 
maintenance,  and  preeervation  of  our 
natural  resourete.  aad  tlie  pttenfe  tdddjr 

of  the  bill  presently  UAder  eooelderntlon, 
and  our  careful  attention  to  other  con- 
servation bills  now  pending  to  Congress, 
will  be  steps  In  the  right  direction.  Let 
us  work  together  in  the  common  cause 
of  preserving  our  great  and  strong 
country.  Let  us  show  the  world  that  we 
at  least  appreciate  the  bounty  of  nature 
sufficiently  to  gxiard  It  by  working  to- 
gether In  the  American  way. 


No  Ivory  Tewer  Here 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHIIf«TO» 

m  THE  HOtTBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16,  1949 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  RECOtD.  I  hiclude  an  edi- 
torial appearing  on  May  11.  1949,  In  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  which  calls  at- 


KO   ITOST   TO' 

Th«re  Is  •  tendency  In  oertAin  quarters  to 
adopt  a  rather  patroaialag  air  toward  iostl- 
tuuons  of  higher  learning. 

The  feeling  Is  that  university  profeaaors 
are  disposed  to  hold  themaelTes  aloof  from 
muzMlana  affaira  and  to  derote  their  atten- 
tion to  the  abstract  and  the  reoooitite. 

Everyone  In  Seattle  atwuld  be  aware,  bow- 
ever,  that  such  an  impreaaion  Is  completely 
false  as  far  as  the  UalTcrslty  of  Washington 
15  concerned. 

The  most  recent  demonstration  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  UntTerslty  of  Washing- 
ton ts  taking  an  Important  part  In  practical 
matters  of  national  and  International  scope 
is  supplied  by  Prof  Vernon  IfcKenale  of  the 
ecbool  of  Journalism. 

At  tha  close  of  ttM  present  quarter  Pro- 
feaaor  McKeoale  wUl  go  to  the  American 
•one  In  Oarmany  as  an  Army  adviser  to  work 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
free  and  responsible  prcaa  by  the  German 
people. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  ttie  utmoat  Importance 
to  world  sectuity,  and  Profaaaor  McKenata's 
selection  for  the  dlAcult  aaalcnment  la  aa 
much  a  tribute  to  the  university  as  It  la  to 
him. 

His  Is  by  no  means  an  laolatad  case.  He 
is.  in  fact,  only  one  of  many  members  of  tha 
faculty  wiMMS  ssstttance  has  been  sought  In 
solving  probiama  of  the  moat  vital  signifi- 
cance to  the  country  and  the  world. 

At  the  bead  of  the  list,  of  cotffaa.  comas 
President  Raymond  B.  Allen  whcwa  off- 
campus  reeponslbUtties  are  too  many  to 
enumerate. 

TO  mention  only  two.  Dr.  Allen  was  a 
member  of  the  Eberstadt  committee  of  the 
Hoover  Oommlsalon  on  the  Reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  Oovemment.  wlilcll 
waa  entrusted  with  the  task  of  rceomnMid- 
Ing  Improvements  in  our  national  security 
organisation,  and  b«  serves  on  the  Armed 
PorcM  Medical  Advisory  Commlttac,  which 
is  seeking  to  locreaac  the  efBdency  of  med- 
ical  sarvies  for  tba  Army.  Hary.  and   Air 


Then  tbart  is  the  work  el  Dr.  Nattoaassl 
n.  iDgle,  dueetet  of  tbe  nsHemtys  tottrean 
of  businsss  rsasafeli>  to  eddltlon  te  hav- 
ing bed  stMTgs  of  the  grsater  fsattle  ham* 
lug  survey  aad  slaMer  sntsnwlssi  la  Tafcims. 
Kent,  aad  ellMr  eftles  eg  ibe  tieie,  wtiicb 
have  sstsXislwd  a  yraeedsnt  for  tbe  rest  e< 
cbe  eoontry,  be  is  rensfsptly  Iwtiiff  eonsulfed 
on  kustessi  mstt«rt  sffseUad  tbs  entire 
IfstUm.  Rs  is  a  member  et  both  the  Dt- 
partmant  of  Oommeree  Small  Bualnaas  Ad-- 
viaory  Commlttss  and  tbs  United  8ut«s 
Sensts  Advisory  Ooounlttss  on  trade  polictea. 

Another  notable  figure  Is  Dr.  William  P. 
Thompson .  director  of  the  fisheries  research 
Institute.  He  goes  to  Alaska  every  year  to 
study  problems  of  flah  conaerratlon  and 
propagation  which  have  a  very  direct  bear- 
ing on  practlcaUy  evaryooe's  household 
budget.  The  flshcrlcs  Industry  thinks  so 
highly  of  his  work  that  it  has  contributed 
hundreds  of  thousand  of  dollars  to  permit 
htm  to  cfxitlnue  his  research. 

In  the  same  field.  Dr.  WUbert  M.  Chapman, 
director  of  the  school  of  fisheries,  la  on  a 
1-year  leave  of  absence,  having  been  loaned 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  piirpose  of 
supplying  expert  advice  on  world  fisheries 
problems. 

Dr.  Lauren  R.  Donaldson,  director  of  tha 
applied  fisheries  lab<nvtory.  Is  doing  a  )ob 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaalon  which 
may  have  results  that  are  almost  beyood 
conjecture.  Under  him.  the  university  has 
become  the  coordinating  center  for  all  prac- 
tically applied  research  on  the  effects  of  radio 
activity  <»  marine  life. 
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Of  much  more  Immediate  benefit  are  the 
efforts  of  Prof.  F.  Burt  Farquharson.  director 
of  the  engineering  experiment  itatlon,  who 
la  constantly  at  work  on  practical  Industrial 
problems  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Of  a  similar  character  Is  the  practical  re- 
search of  direct  benefit  to  the  area  which  Is 
done  at  the  college  of  forestry. 

There  Is  also  the  method  of  extracting 
alcohol  from  wood  pulp,  which  was  worked 
out  by  the  chemical  engineering  department 
and  which  Is  returning  actual  dividends  to 
the  region. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  citing  ex- 
amples almobt  Indsfinitely. 

But  surelv  these  are  siitBclent  to  show  that 
the  University  of  Washington  faculty  Is  not 
cloistered  in  an  ivory  tower. 


Passenger  Transportation  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DtLEGATE    FilOM    ^LASK.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
here  a  letter  written  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Ad- 
miral P.  A.  Zeiisler.  executive  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co..  Illustrating  forcibly  the  situation 
which  results  when  the  United  States 
Government  demand.s  a  15-percent  pas- 
senger transportation  tax  when  there  is 
no  such  tax  exacted  by  the  Canadian 
Government  in  a  competitive  service: 
Al-vska  Steamship  Co.. 
Seattle.  Wash..  May  10.  1949. 

Hon.   ROBEBT  L.  DOUCHTON. 

Chairvian,  Houie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Hou^^e  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DzAM.  Sia:  At  the  present  time  the  United 
States  steamship  companies  In  the  Alaska 
trade  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion that  cannot  be  adjusted  without  specific 
action  of  your  committee. 

Although  shipping  laws  prohibit  foreign 
UnM  from  transporting  passengers  or  freight 
between  United  States  ports  or  between  ports 
In  the  United  States  and  lis  territories,  in- 
cluding Alaska.  Canadian  lines  have  for  years 
glviMi  the  American  operators  very  strong 
passenger  competition  in  the  Alaska  tmde. 
Thi-.  h.ts  been  pcssible  because  their  Alaskan 
voy.iges  originate  and  terminate  In  Van- 
couver. B  C.  while  a  local  aervlce  Is  used 
between  Seattle  and  Vancouver.  There  Is 
therefore  no  violation  of  our  coasting  laws. 
Consequently,  no  objection  has  been  raised 
to  this  com*,>etltlon. 

'  During  th'?  wartime  period.  In  an  effort 
to  reduce  unessential  travel  to  a  minimum, 
a  15-percent  tax"  was  placed  on  passerger 
transportation  and  at  the  same  time  a  3- 
percent  tax  on  freight  transportation  (subch. 
A  of  eh.  30  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ci>de). 
The  Canadian  Government  assessed  Identical 
taxes  which  kopt  the  competitive  relation- 
ship stable. 

Now.  however,  this  balance  has  been  com- 
pletely overturned.  Canada  has  repealed  the 
15-i>ercent  tax  on  transportation  of  passen- 
gers a.s  well  ai  the  3-percent  tax  on  freight 
while  our  uxes  run  on  "rom  the  polnt-of- 
Tlew  of  the  American  operator,  this  gives  the 
Canadian  lines  a  very  serious  competitive  and 
unfair  advaut.ige  Prior  to  this  tax  repeul, 
becHUhe  of  the  subsidization  of  their  lines,  the 
Ci.uadi*ns  were  able  to  offer  fares  somewhat 
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comparison  of  the  Canadian 
Co.  fares  with  our  own  for 
of  accommodations  without 
on  a  trip,  Seattle,  Wash., 
shows  a  $62.23  fare   on 
ainst  a  $68  fare  on  ours, 
was  a  definite  advantage, 
too  serious  a  threat.    But 
i^ust  continue  to  add  the  tax 
not.  our  fare  for  the  sample 
;ainst  $62.25.    This  represents 
25-percent   differential   and 
lef  Is  provided  we  may  expect 
iger  business  over  competl- 
he  Canadian  lines, 
to  American  steamship  com- 
rallroads.   bus   lines,   and 
s^lously  affected  by  the  Cana- 
1.     This  Is   outlined   in   en- 
recent  editorials  which  ap- 
ieattle  Post-Intelligencer  and 


I  he  seriousness  of  this  sltua- 
sures  have  already  been  pre- 
ouse  of  Representatives,  1.  e., 
:.  1895.  and  H.  R.  1228.  each 
bien  referred  to  your  committee 
e  of  any  one  of  these  meas- 
efflct  the  necessary  relief  by  re- 
tra  isportatlon  taxes.    In  order  to 
presi  nt  pressing  need  for  adjust- 
situ  Jtion  wholly  unfair  to  Ameri- 
.iltion  companies,  we  urge  ycur 

action  on  this  legislation. 
i  ally  yours. 

P.    A.    ZlX'SLER. 

Executivk  Assistant  to  the  President. 


Expi  nding  Three  "Rs" 
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Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 


Mr.  LANE, 
to  extend  my 
the  followini 
Sunday   Po.s 
1949: 
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remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
article  from  the  Boston 
Boston,   Mass.,   May    15, 


Key    to    Future — Educators 
Nexd  To  Improve  System — 
Spots  in  National  Set-Up 

rhomas  F.  Downey) 
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find  fault  with  the  school  should  try  also  to 
understand  It. 

"Increased  understanding  of  how  children 
learn  has  brought  marked  Improvement  to 
the  teaching  of  school  studies.  Instruction 
has  advanced  most  In  those  subjects  often 
referred  to  as  the  fundamentals — reading. 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  To  these  we  might 
add  spelling  and  oral  expression.  All  of 
them  are  essential  tools  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  passing  It  on  to  others. 

"better  taught 

"A  Nation-wide  survey  reveals  that  6  out 
of  10  adults  hold  the  opinion  that  children 
today  are  better  taught  in  reading  than  they 
themselves  were.  Positive  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching  reading  is  abun- 
dant. Last  year  the  American  people  pur- 
chased 52.285,000  newspapers  dally." 

T'ne  era  when  children  were  told  not  to 
bother  their  little  heads  with  world  matters 
and  controversial  Issues  Is  blending  with  the 
dust  of  the  horse-and-buggy  days. 

take   a  WAT    SHIELDS 

Di.Terences  of  opinion  have  always  existed, 
and  will  continue  to  exist,  even  among  peo- 
ple who  are  sincerely  trying  to  understand 
and  cooperate  with  each  other.  Thus  today 
educators  feel  it  is  unrealistic  to  shield  chil- 
dren from  Important  and  controversial 
Issues. 

"Intelligent  youth  cannot  be  expected  to 
preserve  a  vacuous  Indifference  toward  con- 
flicting Issues,"  Executive  Secretary  Givens 
stressed. 

"These  should  be  discussed  by  our  youth 
with  those  who  are  deeply  concerned  with 
their  welfare  and  for  the  welfare  ol  the 
American  people.  In  the  social  studies  such 
Issues  are  selected  and  studied  with  consid- 
eration for  the  maturity  of  the  students, 
who  In  turn  acquire  knowledge  and  skills 
that  will  be  helpful  to  them  In  arriving  at 
their  own  decision  throughout  life." 

KEED   GOOD  TEACHERS 

It  was  pointed  out  that  tihe  modern  shift- 
ing of  emphasis  and  the  use  of  new  meth- 
ods and  materials  of  instruction  call  for 
highly  skilled,  competent  teachers  of  keen 
Judgment  who  are  loyal  to  the  Ideals  of  our 
democracy  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
New  schools,  modern  equipment,  advanced 
methods  and  more  teachers  are  greatly  need- 
ed to  educate  properly  the  youth  of  today. 

Community  leaders  are  needed  today  who 
are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  youth.  Cooper- 
ation by  the  school,  home,  and  community 
builds  the  fotmdatlon  of  good  citizenship 
and  produces  useful  and  healthy  lives  hap- 
pily adjusted  to  the  society  which  expects 
more  of  the  American  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

HEALTH  programs 

Physical  education  and  health  programs 
are  becoming  an  increasingly  Important  part 
of  American  school  schedules,  but  in  many 
schools  there  is  still  a  need  for  more  expan- 
sion in  this  necessary  phase  of  modern  edu- 
cation. 

World  War  II  brought  out  the  startling  rev- 
elation that  city-bred  youth  were  healthier 
and  stronger  than  those  from  rural  sections. 
When  young  America  began  pouring  Into  in- 
duction and  draft  centers  it  was  discovered 
that  physical  education  and  health  program.-* 
enjoyed  by  city  youngsters  gave  them  a  good 
health  edge  on  farm  boys  who  did  not  bene- 
fit by  such  programs. 

Dr  Belmont  Farley,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, pointed  out  that  the  schools  have  made 
important  contributions  to  the  longevity  and 
good  health  of  the  American  people. 

EXTEND    LIFT    SPAN 

"The  life  span  h.is  nearly  doubled  In  one 
generation."  he  said.  "In  1879.  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  at  birth  was  approximately  34 
years.  In  1946  It  was  67.  The  death  rate 
dropj)ed  from  17.2  persons  per  1.000  of  the 
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population  In  the -United  States  In  1900  to  10 
hi  1948.  The  young  people  of  today  will  en- 
Joy  better  health  and  live  longer  than  any 
generation  befcn-e  them." 

"Much  credit  for  this  achievement  goes  to 
the  medical  profession  and  to  the  many  atiz- 
lliary  services  that  care  for  the  sick.  Credit 
goes  also  to  a  high  standard  of  living  which 
makes  possible  sufficient  food,  adequat* 
clothing,  comfortable  housing,  cleanliness, 
and  the  Increased  hours  of  leisure  which 
permit  opportunities  for  wholesome  outdoor 
exercise  and  relaxation." 

SCHOOL   AIDS  HEALTH 

"The  school,  however,  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  in  the  advancement  in  physical 
welfare.  The  school  begins  In  the  early 
years  to  lay  the  basis  for  good  habits  of  sleep, 
eating,  and  exercise.  It  builds  appreciation 
for  the  science  of  medicine.  It  turns  the 
ignorant  from  superstition  and  quackery. 
It  establishes  the  ideal  of  periodic  physical 
examination." 

Dr.  Farley  stressed  that  the  school  makes  a 
contribution  to  health  that  can  b«  made  by 
no  other  Institution.  It  deals  with  human 
being  at  a  period  of  life  when  normal  physi- 
cal development  takes  place  with  great 
rapidity. 

HKALTH  CHZCKXD 

In  childhood  many  physical  weaknesses 
are  still  remediable.  Prevention  is  stUl  a 
choice  over  cure.  The  health  and  physical 
education  services  of  the  school  are  daily  and 
systematic  orer  a  long  period  of  time. 
Health  records  follow  the  children  through 
school  years. 

There  is  dire  need  for  the  Improvement  and 
expansion  of  health  and  physical  education 
services  in  hundreds  of  school  systems  where 
they  are  now  poorly  developed.  Dr.  Parley 
asserted. 

"Less  than  one-fourth  of  American  school 
children  have  the  benefit  of  satisfactory  serr- 
ices,"  he  said.  "They  are  notably  abeient  or 
of  piu^ly  academic  character  In  many  rural 
schools  where  community  services  of  this 
kind  are  also  entirely  lacking  or  l>elow  stand- 
ard. 

MENTAL  n.T.S 

"The  American  people  are  not  bringing  to 
bear  the  full  effect  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  effort  upon  what  has  been  described  as 
the  Nation's  number  one  health  problem, 
that  of  mental  health. 

"It  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  20 
children  in  our  schools  today  Is  destined  to 
spend  some  time  in  a  mental  hospital.  The 
cure  of  mental  ills  must  t>e  left  largely  to 
the  specialist.  Prevention  depends  upon 
diagnosis  of  early  symptoms,  in  which  the 
teacher  can  help. 

"The  growth  of  mental  health  as  a  posi- 
tive, robust  quality  takes  place  in  association 
with  Intellectual  and  emotional  develop- 
ment— a  function  of  the  school. 

"raovisE  paoGEAM 

"An  Important  step  toward  Improving  the 
welfare  of  all  of  our  children  is  the  provi- 
sion of  a  mental-health  program.  Mental 
hygiene  should  bt  introduced  more  generally 
In  our  school  studies  and  the  principles  of 
mental  health  should  be  recognlred  In  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the 
school  program.  Mental-health  specialists 
should  l>e  available  to  those  who  need  treat- 
ment. 

"The  school  is  childhood's  highway  to 
health.  It  has  already  contributed  much 
to  physical  welfare  and  longer  life.  It  can 
contribute  more.  The  schools  shotild  be- 
come the  strong  ally  of  the  attacks  now 
being  made  against  the  disease  enemies  of 
mankind." 


every  modem  building  there  are  hundreds 
which  are  ancient,  inadequate,  and  t>chlnd 
the  times. 

While  taxpayers  may  grumble  about  schotA 
saqasnses.  they  mtist  realize  that  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  citizenship  is  to  prepare  the 
children  of  today  to  become  the  leaders  of 
the  Nation  tomorrow.  In  the  keen  interna- 
tional competition  America,  through  Its 
schools,  must  continue  its  forward  march. 

The  schools  must  be  kept  ahead  of  the 
times  to  safeguard  the  futtire  of  the  Nation. 


ABBJver sary  of  George  Waskington't 
laaufiiral 


LX4DPI8  or  Fuiuaa 
fiSMttng  educators  warn  Americans  not  to 
be  eomplaioent  about  the  modern  American 
school   system.    They    point    out    that    for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

or  NEW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  MURPHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarlts  m 
the  RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  from 
the  ceremonies  commemorating  the  an- 
niversary of  George  Washington's  in- 
augural sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, subtreasury  steps,  New  York  City, 
AprU  29.  1949: 

Mr.  GAaDNxs  Oeaour.  George  Waahingt^a 
is  our  country's  finest  examples  of  dis- 
tinguished public  service — he  could  never 
say  "No"  when  his  country  called  him  from 
the  peace  of  his  Movmt  Vernon  home. 

Therefore,  each  year  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  will 
pay  tribute  to  that  rare  trait  by  the  public 
presenutlon  of  a  medal  especially  designed 
to  symlwliae  public  service. 

This  medal,  to  t>e  presented  today  to  Mr. 
George  McAneny,  tiears  the  likeness  of 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  the  fovmder  of  our 
society  in  the  Bute  of  New  York.  Depew.  a 
name  to  conjure  with;  Depew,  the  modem 
symbol  of  public  service. 

We  have  invited  the  Honorable  James 
Parley  to  recall  for  us  a  bit  of  the  greatness 
of  Chauncey  Depew.  Mr.  Farley  Is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
Central  System,  which  Mr.  Chaxincey  Depew 
served  for  many,  many  years  as  president  and 
then  as  chairman  of  the  t)oard.  tuitU  his 
death. 

We  are  indeed  privileged  to  welcome  to  this 
Inaugural  observance  a  great  American,  best 
known  to  us  all  as  Jim  Parley. 

Mr.  Jamxb  Paklzt.  On  this  commemorative 
occasion,  when  we  seek  to  capture  again  the 
spirit  of  those  noble  days  of  Washington  and 
the  other  great  colonial  leaders,  we  are  per- 
force impressed  with  the  great  debt  we  owe 
to  the  past.  We  are  reminded,  too.  of  the 
contintUng  lessons  which  we  may  learn  by 
pausing  now  and  then  to  glance  backward 
while  carrying  on  our  steady  march  to  the 
fore  In  every  field  of  activity. 

With  this  thought  in  mind.  I  would  speak 
today  of  an  inspiring  flgtire  from  the  recent 
past,  the  fotmder  of  the  Empire  State  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Chatmci'y  M.  Depew.  The  memory  of  Chaun- 
cey Depew  is  still  fresh  In  the  minds  of  most 
of  us  here  present  today,  and  the  unique 
message  erf  his  distlngxilshed  life  of  service 
is  one  It  t>ehooves  tis  frequently  to  recall  to 
mind. 

It  is  no  severe  accusation  of  otir  contem- 
poraries to  say  that  there  exists  today  no 
counterpart  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  To  ex- 
pect men  of  such  rare  qualities,  in  such  a 
happy   coml)ination,   to   appear    frequently 


among  us  would  be  asking  too  much  of  our 
already  overtaxed  good  fortune.  I  suggtat, 
however,  that  we  can  with  profit  seek  out 
and  cultivate  those  attributes  which  won  few 
this  great  man  his  deserved  place  in  our  so- 
cial, poiiucal.  and  commercial  history. 

Let  us  remember  that  Chaimcey  M.  Depew 
was.  first  among  all  things,  a  man  of  faitliV 
By  his  own  repeated  sArmatkm.  be  was  a 
man  who  tnisted  in  God.  who  knew  how  to 
place  trust  in  others,  and  who  knew  how  to 
be  true  to  the  tnist  that  others  placed  in 
him.  Throughout  every  aspect  of  his  long 
and  ftill  life,  he  kept  faith  with  the  simple. 
basic  creed  which  for  him  simimed  up  the 
entire  relationship  of  man  with  God  and 
with  his  fellow  men. 

Let  us  rememt>er  also  that  Chauncey  M. 
DqjMW  was  a  man  of  balance.  If  there  is  any 
one  answer  to  the  qiiestion  of  how  a  man 
could  concentrate  so  much  and  such  varied 
activity  into  a  single  lifetime.  I  submit  that 
the  answer  lay  in  his  remarkable  ability  to 
see  things  in  their  true  perspective  and  to 
weigh  them  according  to  a  clearly  established 
scale  of  values.  Prom  a  study  of  his  life,  it 
would  sppear  that  to  him  nothing  was  un- 
important. By  the  same  token,  he  allowed 
no  consideration,  however  pressing,  to  loom 
beyond  its  true  proportions.  He  had  the  un- 
failing Judgment  of  a  specialist  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fields,  but  never  did  he  make  the 
specialist's  common  error  of  total  submersion 
in  one  line  of  thought  to  the  ezcltision  of  all 
others. 

If  we  may  select  one  other  mark  from  the 
long  list  of  those  which  distinguished  this 
eminent  American,  we  may  well  ponder  his 
uncommon  gift  of  human  sympathy.  For  a 
man  who  moved  continually  among  what  we 
might  call  the  elect  of  his  time,  he  command- 
ed a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  viewpoints  of  all 
walks  of  life.  His  surpassing  refinement, 
growing  out  of  a  firm  conviction  of  manti 
worth  and  dignity,  won  him  a  poalti'^n  in  the 
public  esteem  untarnished  by  any  trace  of 
bitterness  or  malice.  In  carrying  out  his 
avowed  purpose  of  making  as  many  friends 
as  possible,  he  displa3red  a  singular  incapacity 
for  earning  the  enmity  of  any  one.  His  stated 
view  that  the  essence  of  friendship  Is  'Re- 
ciprocal attachment  and  contribution"  rep- 
resents a  philosophy  of  human  relations  that 
the  world  would  do  well  to  heed. 

Paying  tribute  to  the  memory  at  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  while  I  consider  it  a  great  honor, 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Prom  a  character 
so  rich,  from  a  life  so  replete  with  accom- 
plishment, it  seems  almost  impertinent  to 
select  points  which  at  best  must  appear  ran- 
dom observations.  And,  when  one  considers 
the  matchless  eloquence  which  crowned  his 
other  gifts,  the  futility  of  speaking  mere 
words  in  his  honor  is  the  more  overwhelm- 
ing. Therefore,  it  is  not  in  any  further  honor 
that  we  can  here  confer  upon  him,  but  rather 
in  the  enduring  regard  with  which  his  mem- 
cry  is  already  invested,  that  we  hail  him 
today  as  founder  of  the  Society  here  gathered, 
and  as  an  outstanding  member  of  the  society 
that  Is  America. 

This  New  York  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  honoring  themselves 
when  they  present  this  medal  named  after 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  one  of  New  York's 
most  distinguished  dtlaens  who  for  upward 
at  60  years  or  more  of  his  life  in  this  city, 
gave  freely  of  his  time  and  of  his  efforts  to 
advance  the  t>e8t  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  dty  of  New  York,  and  I  know  of  no  man 
of  my  acqtialntance  who  has  earned,  and 
Justly  so,  the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  to 
sny  grester  degree  than  has  the  recipient  at 
the  reward  here  today. 

Msy  I  congrattilate  you.  George,  snd  also 
the  society,  and  express  the  wish  that  yoa 
will  oMitlnue  to  enjoy  many,  many  years  of 
health  and  happiness  to  enable  you  to  con- 
tinue to  do  for  the  dty  of  Hew  York  what 
you  have  been  doing  for  so  many,  many  years. 
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Stamp  Proposed  to  Honor  Lawyers 


Cor  ^ressmar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  lawyei:s  in  the  Congress 
lead.s  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  proposal  I  have  just  made, 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  introduced  today, 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  stamp  hon- 
oring lawyers  for  their  contribution  to 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lawyers  fill  an  essential 
role  in  a  government  founded  on  tlie 
rule  of  law.  Laws  are  made  by  fallible 
men,  and  disputes  must  and  will  arise  as 
to  what  the  men  who  made  the  laws 
meant.  Lawyers,  more  than  members  "f 
any  other  profession,  have  expounded 
and  developed  the  meaning  of  democratic 
government  in  classic  issues.  Lawyers, 
like  other  men.  are  sometimes  con- 
strained to  argue  against  their  own  con- 
victions; and  more  than  one  great  cor- 
poration lawyer  has  eased  his  conscience 
by  handling  important  cases  without 
charge,  standing  for  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  right,  and  directly  opposing  the 
principles  which  his  wealthy  clients  pay 
him  to  uphold  with  equal  skill. 

A  press  release  describing  the  proposed 
lawyer  stamp,  and  referring  to  the  legal 
sun'ey  now  under  way.  will  make  clearer 
the  occasion  for  this  proposal:  I  include 
the  press  release  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

|From  the  oflkf  of  Dnited  Stales  Representa- 
tive ARTHtm  G.  KuiN,  of  New  York] 

A  stamp  honoring  the  American  lawyer 
will  be  proposed  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  coming  week  by  Introduction  of  a 
bill  by  United  States  Representative  AxTHtrir 
G.  Klkin.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  himself  the 
head  of  a  widely  known  law  firm.  Congress- 
man Klein  has  announced  from  his  Wash- 
ington office. 

By  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  stamp  would 
be  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  research 
reports  of  the  Le?al  Survey  ol  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  w^ould  commemorate  the 
work  of  th  ?  legal  profession  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty.  Justice,  and  democracy 

Congressman  Klcm  said  that  he  would 
propose  to  the  Committee  on  P.jst  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  and  to  the  Postmaster  General 
tbat  the  lavi-yer  stamp  contain  the  photo- 
graphs of  four  outstanding  American  jurists 
whose  likenesses  have  yet  to  appear  on  United 
States  postage.  These  are  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Charles  E.  Hughes  and  former  Associate 
Justices  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr.,  Louis 
Biandeis.  and  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  The 
background  would  show  the  United  States 
•ufveme  Court  building. 

The  only  Supreme  Court  Justices  whose 
pictures  have  thus  far  appeared  on  postage 
atamiM  are  former  Chief  Justices  John  Mar- 
aha!l  William  Howard  Taft.  and  Harlan  F 
Stone 

First  day  sale  cf  the  new  lawyer  stamp 
would  be  at  Chlctigo.  111.,  headquarters  of  the 
American  Bar  Aesociatlon. 

The  Le.;al  Sj.'-vey  which  Is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  ABA  v;lll  show  the  role  played 
by  the  lawyer  as  fui  advocate  and  counsellor, 
the  part  he  plays  as  a  public  servant,  and  the 
tasks  he  performs  m  the  selection  of  Judges 
and  tl-.c  mrxliflcatloo  of  the  rules  of  law  in 
crder  to  facilitate  the  cause  of  Justice. 


n  Klkin  pointed  out.  a 

browi^-vlolet    stamp    was    Issued    In 

to  the  doctors  of  America  and 

American  Medical  Assocla- 

ng  the  painting,  The  Doctor, 


In  1937. 
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Marine  Corp  ;  Demonstration  at  Quantico 


EXTEriSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

DF  PENNSTLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HO  .  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtS 

Modday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
company  wim  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congres; .  it  was  my  pleasure  to  at- 
tend a  comb  It  demonstration  presented 
by  the  Marin  e  Corps  schools  at  Quantico, 
Va..  on  Maj  9.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  marines  in  Quantico  are  effi- 
ciently pursuing  their  congre.ssionally  as- 
signed mission  of  developing  new  meth- 
ods and  teclniques  of  amphibious  war- 
fare in  a  n  ost  commendable  manner. 
While  their  existence  as  a  corps  is  again 
the  subject  c  f  much  discussion,  I  venture 
the  predicti<  n  that  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  the  r  efforts  will  be  saluted  with 
enthusiastic  approval  by  the  citizens  of 
this  country 

It  is  no  s<cret  that  the  atomic  bomb 
has  introduced  a  new  and  deadly  threat 
to  the  succ  ?ss  of  landing  amphibious 
forces  acros.s  a  defended  beach.  To  cir- 
cumvent ar  d  perhaps  overcome  this 
threat,  the  darine  Corps  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  helicopter-borne  inva- 
sion, landing  amphibious  troops  over  and 
behind  eneir  y  lines.  The.se  experiments 
are  not  bein(  just  talked  about:  they  are 
being  carricc  out  in  fact.  My  colleagues 
and  I  were  d  amatically  shown  how  heli- 
copters carri  ?d  by  aircraft  carriers  with- 
in flight  ran)  e.  but  outside  range  of  gun- 
fire, of  a  hostile  beach  were  able,  even 
at  their  pres  ?nt  stage  of  development,  to 
take  off,  fly,  and  land  a  sizable  body  of 
infantry  triKjp.'^  behind  enemy  lines. 
Again,  In  a  natter  of  minutes,  they  were 
able  to  return  with  ammunition,  water, 
food,  and  ev  ;n  with  weapons  as  large  as 
a  75-millime  er  pack  howitzer.  All  these 
development?  we  saw  executed  by  the 
marines. 

I  believe  the  development  of  the  u«e 
of  helicopters  in  amphibious  operations 
is  the  most  r  'volutionary  concept  in  bat- 
tle method  o  emerge  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  Tie  full  impact  of  its  com- 
plete development  will  be  of  a  magnitude 
that  few  conceive  today.  The  limit  to 
which  this  h  'licopter  concept  can  be  de- 
veloped is.  however,  also  dependent  on 
operating  income  and  to  this  require- 
ment I  com  nend  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  Dur  marines  have  again 
taken  the  les  d  in  devising  new  concepts 
of  war  I  hcpe  the  Marine  Corps  will  be 
provided  wit  i  sufScient  funds  to  fully 
develop  this  new  theory  of  amphibious 
warfare. 

At  Quantli'o  we  saw  examples  of  ef- 
fective Integi  atlon  of  air  and  ground  ef- 
fort. Marin ;  infantry,  aviation,  tank- 
men, and  ar  .illery  worked  in  the  clos- 


e.st  po.ssible  cooperation.  The  demon- 
stration of  close  support  of  ground 
troops  by  marine  air  units  produced  the 
most  amazing  bombing  accuracy  I  have 
ever  seen.  Twenty -foot-square  targets 
were  repeatedly  pin-pointed.  One  can- 
not see  such  perfection  of  close  air  sup- 
port of  ground  troops  without  being  a 
little  bewildered  by  recent  reports  of  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  marine  aviation. 

The  spirit  of  teamwork  that  pre- 
vailed in  all  marine  units  in  Quantico 
Is  the  kind  of  soirit  I  hope  will  one  day 
be  installed  in  all  our  armed  forces. 


California's  Colorado  River  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  cf  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  chairman  of  the  California  con- 
gre.^^sional  delegation.  I  feel  completely 
justified  in  presenting  the  following. 

The  Members  of  the  entire  Californl!^ 
delegation  have  definitely  Indicated  to 
this  Congress  their  attitude  pertaining  to 
this  Congress  permitting  the  enactment 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  3  which  au- 
thorizes the  settlement  of  the  water  con- 
troversy presently  prevailing  bet'veen 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California. 

For  a  period  In  excess  of  20  years  there 
have  been  many  conferences  and  at- 
tempts to  settle  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact problem.  Those  conferences  and 
attempts  have  all  failed.  Today  we  in 
California  are  confronted  with  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  our  population  and 
a  tremendous  increase  in  requirements 
for  water.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  take 
an  inventory  of  our  ability  to  provide 
water  without  first  knowing  our  definite 
participation  under  the  Colorado  River 
compact;  hence  every  member  of  the 
California  delegation  has  filed  a  coun- 
terpart of  House  Joint  Resolution  3.  We 
feel  we  are  not  asking  the  Congress  to 
bestow  upon  us  any  special  privilege  or 
any  special  appropriation,  but  we  are 
merely  requesting  the  Congress  to  give 
us  the  risht  to  have  this  controversy 
adjudicated  by  the  highest  court  of  our 
land.  This  Court  was  instituted  for  pur- 
poses of  this  character.  Our  Federal 
Government  is  a  component  part  of  this 
controversy,  and  the  right  of  adjudica- 
tion, if  justice  is  to  prevail,  should  flow 
through  the  channels  requested  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  3.  The  Con- 
gress functions  as  a  legislative  l>ody  and 
not  that  of  the  judiciary.  We  of  Cali- 
fornia have  no  way  of  knowinv;  what  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be. 
but  whatever  it  is.  we  will  abide  by  it  and 
then  be  able  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
economic  nccc^sitv  of  the  future  by  de- 
veloping such  water  projects  as  are  nec- 
e.ssary  through  sources  that  are  then 
available. 

I  can  see  no  legitimate  objection  to  a 
request  of  this  character  emanating  fruni 
liny  source  which  wishes  to  deal  with 
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economic     facts     instead     of     political 
aspirations. 

The  following  story  as  written  by 
Mr.  Evan  T.  Hewes,  president,  board  of 
directors,  Imperial  Irrigation  district, 
tells  the  story  of  the  Colorado  River  in  a 
very  interesting  manner.  I  call  specific 
attention  to  the  subject  matter  under 
the  title  of  "Obstructions." 

Califoeku's  Colorado  Ri\-sr  Stost 

(By  Evan  T.  Hewes,  president  of  the  Iraard  of 
directors.  Imperial  irrigation  district) 

Shortly  after  California  was  admitted  to 
statehood,  the  use  of  Colorado  River  water 
became  important  to  its  development.  The 
limited  supply  of  water  In  the  southern  half 
of  the  State  caused  all  of  southern  California 
to  turn  toward  the  Colorado  River  for  a 
futiu'e  water  supply.  Water  filings  on  the 
river  under  State  law,  and  the  use  of  Colo- 
rado River  water.  Increased  until  the  river 
t>ecame  an  Issue  of  national  Importance  in 
the  early  19O0'8. 

SANTA    n    COMPACT 

California's  increased  use  of  water  caused 
concern  upstream  on  the  Colorado  where 
development  was  slower,  and  resulted  in  the 
agreement  of  1922  known  as  the  Santa  Fe 
compact,  which  apportioned  part  of  the  es- 
timated yield  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
between  the  two  geographical  areas  of  the 
river  basin  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
upper  basin,  composed  of  the  States  of  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  and 
the  lower  basin  composed  of  Arizona,  Neva- 
da, and  California.  The  1922  agreement  did 
not  divide  the  water  between  the  States,  but 
did  lay  the  foundation  for  the  development 
of  the  river. 

Subsequent  Federal  and  State  statutes 
opened  the  way  for.  and  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  authorized  the  construction  of. 
Hoover  Dam  and  the  AU-Amerlcan  Canal 
project.  The  BoiUder  Canyon  Project  Act 
recognized  the  existing  rights  for  the  use  of 
water,  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  with  agen- 
cies representing  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion and  farmable  area  of  southern  Call- 
fcMrnla,  to  develop  power  and  store  and  deliver 
water,  provided  these  agencies  guaranteed 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  all  moneys 
advanced  by  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  Hoover  Dam,  and  the  All -Amer- 
ican Canal  project.  In  addition,  these  south- 
ern California  agencies  constructed  works  for 
the  use  of  water  and  power  that  required  an 
Investment  of  over  $400,000,000. 

Depending  on  the  sanctity  of  the  contracts 
with  the  United  States  for  the  delivery  of 
this  water  and  power  to  southern  California 
communities,  cities  have  been  buUt,  Indus- 
trlea  have  moved  across  the  Nation,  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  land  have  been 
developed. 

OBSTRtTCnoNS 

To  obstruct  this  development  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  Ariz.,  resorted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  four  occasions,  once  the  Arizona 
State  Militia  was  called  out,  and  continuous 
political  battle  has  been  waged  by  Arizona. 
Although  that  State  benefits  by  mUlions  of 
dollars  of  power  rights,  and  all  the  water 
that  can  be  used  on  self-supporting  projects, 
Arizona  has  not  contributed  1  cent  to  repay 
the  United  States  for  any  money  spent  on 
the  development  of  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

ArlBona  tried  to  prevent,  and  now  tries  to 
destroy,  the  development  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  political  arena  today  Arizona 
Is  (1)  seeking  authorization  by  the  United 
States  Congress  of  a  project  to  Irrigate  75.000 
acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
$738,000,000  to  t>e  financed  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  which  would 
cause  water  dedicated  for  use  In  California 
to  be  taken  away  from  CallfornU  and  used 


In  ArlBona.  and  (2)  onxwing  enactment  of 
•  bill  by  the  United  States  Congress  which 
would  permit  the  controversy  between  the 
two  States  over  their  rights  to  the  use  of 
Colorado  River  water  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

rUTUaX   FLAMS  ClOWitD 

The  situation  causes  a  cloud  to  hang  over 
the  plans  for  the  future  development  of  the 
entire  southern  half  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  strained  relations  between 
the  two  States  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
tension  is  felt  throughout  the  United  States. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  the  con- 
troversy can  be  settled  only  by  one  of  two 
ways — agreement  or  litigation.  Over  a  p-e- 
rtod  of  25  j-ears  all  efforts  to  settle  the  Issue 
by  agreement  have  failed;  therefore  in  the 
Interest  of  the  entire  Nation  let  tis  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  the  legislation  to 
make  possible  settlement  In  the  only  remain- 
ing way,  the  way  that  has  been  traditionally 
respected  and  honored  since  the  beginning 
of  our  Government — that  is.  by  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Oppose 
the  SL  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTXVAin* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  reemphasized  the  opposition  of 
hi4  organization  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project.  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Kennedy 
developed  the  following  point  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal: 

If  Russia  is  successftil  In  its  coal-prt)duc- 
Ing  plans,  then  we  can  expect  It  will  eventu- 
ally export  coal  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  seaway  is  right  down  the 
Russian  aUey.  If  it  were  built,  we  could 
look  for  a  repetition  of  export  coal  from 
Russia -Poland,  subsidized  in  order  to  com- 
pete for  American  markets  and  for  trade- 
balance  purposes. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  said: 

Advocates  of  the  seaway  have  argued  that 
It  would  be  a  source  of  employment. 

But  Mr.  Kermedy  pointed  out  it  would 
at  best  offer  only  temporary  jobs  to  con- 
struction labor,  mostly  Canadian.  On 
the  other  hand  he  said  it  would  create 
unemployment  among  coal  miners,  rail- 
road men,  and  other  workers  whose  jobs 
would  be  undermined  by  imports  via  the 
seaway  and  this  unemployment  would 
be  permanent. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  which  fol- 
lows, definitely  proves  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project  is  destructive  of  Jobs  lor 
coal  miners,  railroaders,  and  others : 

KENNZST      XETTEIIATES      tTMWA      OBJECTIONS      TO 
SEAWAT    AS    UNECONOMIC,    trNNECZSSAXT 

Opposition  of  the  UMWA  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project,  that  uneconomic 
scheme  that  bobs  up  again  year  after  year 
despite  repeated  defeats,  was  reiterated  by 
Secretary -Treasurer   Thomas   Kennedy   in  a 


communication  to  a  SMiftB  Vbrelgn  AfTslrs 
Subcommittee  which  li  cosdderlng  a  bill 
to  approve  the  1941  Canadian -United  States 
agreement  to  buUd  the  seaway  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

Observing  that  the  UMWA  had  consistently 
opposed  the  project  as  being  without  sound 
economic  Justification  and  a  menace  to  the 
coal,  raUroad,  and  other  Industries,  as  well 
•8  being  destructive  of  many  Important  east- 
coast  ports,  Kennedy  said: 

"We  opposed  it  in  1934  when  It  was  re- 
jected as  being  unnecessary  for  either  power 
or  commerce.  We  opposed  It  In  1941  when 
it  was  dressed  up  in  the  cloak  of  patriotism, 
as  being  necessary  for  national  defense  and 
the  winning  of  the  war.  We  opposed  it  In 
1946  when  similar  reasons  were  advanced  in 
favcM-  of  the  project.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  we  not  only  built  up  our  own 
national  defense  but  also  furnished  our  allies 
with  necessary  supplies.  We  won  the  war 
without  the  seaway  project." 

Summarizing  the  mine  workers'  objections 
to  the  project,  Kennedy  said  there  is  no 
good  reason  from  either  the  standpoint  of 
power  or  commerce  to  Justify  the  project. 
It  would  work  a  hardship  on  coal -producing 
fu-eas,  especially  Pennsylvania's  anthracite 
region,  by  offering  a  low-cost  transportation 
service  for  coal  exports  from  Russia,  which 
now  controls  Polish  and  some  former  Ger- 
man coal  mines. 

"If  Russia  is  successful  in  its  coal-produc- 
ing plans."  Kennedy  explained,  "we  can  ex- 
pect It  will  eventually  export  coal  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  seaway  is 
right  down  the  Russian  alley.  If  it  were 
built,  we  could  look  for  a  repetition  of  ex- 
port coal  from  Russia-Poland,  subsidized 
in  order  to  compete  for  American  markets 
and  for  trade-balance  ptirposes." 

WOTTLO  CXKATS  MINE   TTNElCPLOTMUrT 

Advocates  of  the  seaway  have  argued  that 
It  would  be  a  source  of  employment,  but 
Kennedy  pointed  out  it  would  at  best  offer 
only  temporary  jobs  to  construction  labor, 
mostly  Canadian.  On  the  otha  hand.  It 
would  create  unemployment  among  coal 
miners,  railroad  men,  and  other  workers 
whose  jobs  would  be  undermined  by  Imports 
via  the  seaway,  and  this  unemployment 
would  be  permanent. 

Kennedy  declared  that  an  economy, 
minded  Congress  covUd  hardly  Justify  the 
expenditure  of  the  millions  the  {voject  would 
cost  when  It  refuses  funds  for  veterans' 
housing,  increased  social-security  benefits, 
and  other  measures  to  assist  in  development 
of  the  internal  economy  of  the  Nation.  If 
the  United  States  has  Government  money 
to  spare.  Kennedy  added,  let  it  go  to  under- 
paid teachers  and  to  the  building  of  schools. 
Hmm  are  lifetime  projects  of  value  all  year 
round,  while  the  seaway  would  be  closed,  due 
to  ice,  5  months  each  year. 

Even  though  the  seaway  might  offer  some 
advantage  to  certain  Midwest  and  upper  New 
York  State  communities,  it  cannot  be  ciassi- 
fied  as  a  project  for  the  general  welfare  of 
all  the  people  of  all  the  States,  though  the 
funds  to  build  it  will  come  from  all  the 
States.  He  concluded  by  asking  that  the 
"rule  of  reason"  apply  and  Congress  again 
defeat  the  project. 

Witnesses  from  eastern  and  southern  port 
ciUes  also  attacked  the  {woject.  with  Mayor 
De  Lessepe  S.  Morrison,  of  New  Orleans,  espe- 
cially indignant  that  Congren  should  cut 
military  ftinds  and  then  consider  throwing 
millions  Into  a  project  on  foreign  soil.  Mor- 
rison said  If  Congress  bad  funds  for  expen- 
sive navigation  and  power  projects,  they 
should  go  into  maintenance  of  United  States 
ports  and  harbors  in  this  time  ol  interna- 
tional uncertainty. 

Walter  P.  Redden,  of  the  New  York  Port 
Authority,  centered  hiM  fire  on  claims  by 
advocates  that  the  seaway  would  eventually 
pay  for  itself.     Be  sakl  It  will  UU   by   75 
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percent  of  being  seU-Uquldatlng  and  that 
no  toll  charge*  could  change  the  grim  pros- 
pect that  It  will  be  an  economic  millstone 
about  the  necks  of  United  States  taxpayers. 
Southworth  Lancaster,  spokesman  for  the 
port  of  Boston.  Joined  In  complaints  that  it 
wotild  divert  traiBc  from  Boston.  New  York. 
Hew  Orleans.  Baltimore,  and  other  eastern 
porta.  It  was  also  brought  out  that  New 
York's  ail -water  route  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  east  coast  Is  80  percent  completed  and 
would  cost  half  as  much  to  finish  as  the  sea- 
way on  the  St.  Lawrence. 


First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill,  1949 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  an  appropriation 
to  pay  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Indians  for  their  segregated  coal  »nd 
asphalt  lands  is  the  culmination  of  a 
long  history  of  negotiations  between 
these  original  Americans  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  This  ap- 
propriation simply  provides  the  funds  to 
consummate  a  sale  already  agreed  upon 
both  by  the  tribes  involved  and  by  the 
Government  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress (Public.  No.  754,  80lh  Cong.). 

This  is  not  a  bonus.  It  is  not  a  relief 
measure.  It  is  a  sale  based  upon  a  good 
and  valuable  consideration  at  a  price 
agreed  upon  between  the  Government 
and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Tribes. 
These  tribes  own  in  fee  simple  the  min- 
eral deposits  In  question.  The  Choctaws 
received  their  title  by  virtue  of  a  patent 
Issued  by  the  United  States  on  March 
23.  1342.  under  the  name  of  John  Tyler, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Daniel  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State. 
The  patent  provides  as  follows: 

THX   VmrZD   STATES   Or  AMXUCA 

To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Come, 
Greeting: 

Whereas  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty, 
t>egan  and  held  at  EMndng  Rabbit  Creek,  on 
the  15th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1830  (as  ratified  by  the  Senatt  of 
the  United  States  on  the  24th  of  February 
1831),  by  the  commissioners  on  the  p>art  of 
the  United  States,  and  Mlngoes,  chiefs,  cap- 
tains, and  warriors  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
on  the  part  of  said  nation,  it  Is  provided  that 
"The  United  States,  under  a  grant  specially 
to  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  sh.^!l  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Choctaw  Nation"  a  tract  of  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  in  fee  simple,  to  them 
and  thetr  descendants,  to  Intire  to  them 
while  they  shall  exist  as  a  nation  and  live 
on  it:  Beginning  near  Port  Smith,  where 
tbm  Arkansas  boundary  crones  the  Arkaasaa 
Blv«r,  running  thence  to  the  source  at  the 
fork,  if  in  the  limits  of  the  United 
or  to  those  limits:  thence  due  south 
to  Red  River,  and  down  Red  River  to  the 
w«at  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas; 
tbenc*  north  along  that  line  to  the  begin- 
ning. The  boundary  of  the  same  to  be 
Agreeably  to  the  treaty  made  and  concluded 
at  Washington  City  In  the  year  1835. 

Now  know  ye.  That  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  consideration  of  the  premises, 
and  In  execution  of  the  agreement  and  stipu- 


lation In  the  B  foresaid  treaty,  have  given  and 
granted,  and  ay  these  presents  do  give  and 
grant,  unto  ihe  said  Choctaw  Nation,  the 
aforesaid  "tra:t  of  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi." to  h  ive  and  t.o  hold  ths  same,  with 
all  the  right.  prlvUeges,  Immunities,  and 
appurtenance  of  whatsoever  nature  there- 
unto belongln  i,  as  Intended  "to  be  conveyed" 
by  the  af ores  ild  article,  "in  fee  simple  to 
them  and  tt  eir  descendants,  to  Inure  to 
them,  while  t  ley  shall  exist  as  a  nation  and 
live  on  It,"  lia  Jle  to  no  transfer  or  alienation 
except  to  thq  United  States,  or  with  their 
consent. 

In  testlmonk  whereof.  I.  John  Tyler.  Presi- 
dent of  the  I  ulted  States  of  America,  have 
caused  these  etters  to  be  made  patent,  and 
seal  of  the  G  meral  Land  OfBce  to  be  here- 
unto affixed.  Given  under  my  hand  at  the 
city  of  WashlQgton,  the  23d  day  of  March, 


In   the  year 

Independence 

sixth. 


( if   our   Lord   1842.   and   In   the 
of  the  United  States  the  sixty- 


By  the  Pres  ident 


The  Chic 
treaty  of 
in  pertinent 


1837 


Article  1. 1 
the  Chickasaw 
forming  a 
country,  to 
the  Choctaw: 
of  disposing 
with  the 
called  the 
taw  nation; 
people  to  be 
leges  of 

Ajrr.  2.  ( 
of  the 

Aet.  Z.  The 
Choctaws,  as 
and  prlvUegei 


Chicks  saw 


various  l&wi 
agreements 


least   1,000 

tories  later 


government  . 
Government 
ally  forced 
of  removal 
the  terms  of 


JOHM    TTLEB. 

Danol  Webster. 
Secretary  of  State. 


asaws  got  title  under  the 
(11  Stat.  573) .  which  reads 
part  as  follows: 

Is  agreed  by  the  Choctaws  that 

,s  shall  have  the  privilege  of 

district  within  the  limits  of  their 

b^  held  on  the  same  terms  that 

now  hold  it.  except  the  right 

it  it  (which  is  held  In  common 

Chcctaws  and  Chlckasaws),  to  be 

Chickasaw  district  of  the  Choc- 

•      •      •;    and   the   Chickasaw 

rtltled  to  all  rights  and  privl- 


Cha  itaws 


De^riptlon  by  metes  and  bounds 
district). 
Chlckasaws  agree  to  pay  the 
I  consideration  for  these  rights 
the  stim  of  $530,000. 


In  an  effo;  t  to  explain  the  significance 
of  this  mea  jure,  I  ask  your  indulgence 
while  I  reitef  ate  briefly  the  history  of  the 
,  treaties,  negotiations,  and 
involving  the  Government 
of  the  Uiiitell  States  and  the  Indian  peo- 
ples involve(  . 

When  the  Spanish  explorers  discovered 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  they  found  the 
Chlckasaws  ind  Choctaws  living  in  what 
aow  constiti  tes  a  portion  of  the  States  of 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 
They  had  teen  living  there  with  their 
families,  rur  ning  their  own  affairs  for  at 
years.  When  those  Terri- 
jecame  States  of  the  Union 
and  as  their  populations  began  to  in- 
crease, it  be(  ame  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  Indian  '  'ribes  to  carry  on  with  their 
tribal  custofns  and  under  their  tribal 
The  result  was  that  the 
of  the  United  States  virtu- 
hem  to  agree  to  the  treaty 
)f  1830  <7  Stat.  333)  under 
which  they  were  to  move  to 
the  Indian  Hatlon  and  to  settle  a  portion 
of  the  land  now  embraced  within  the 
State  of  Ok  ahoma. 

To  give  3  0U  an  idea  of  the  circum- 
stances und<  r  which  they  moved.  I  would 
like  to  read  the  preamble  of  this  treaty: 

Whereas  th ;  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Mteel—lppl  has  extended  the  laws  of  said 
State  to  per  ons  and  property  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  the  same,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  1  Jnttcd  States  has  said  that  he 
cannot  prote<  t  the  Choctaw  people  from  the 
operation  of  the  lawn;   now  therefore  that 


the  Choctaws  may  live  under  their  own  laws 
In  peace  with  the  United  States  and  the 
SUte  of  Mississippi  they  have  determined  to 
sell  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
have  accordingly  agreed  to  the  follcwlng  ar- 
ticles of  treaty. 

When  the  Choctaws  agreed  to  this 
treaty,  they  were  given  this  understand- 
ing in  explicit  terms;  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  agreed  and 
obligated  itself  that,  if  they  would  move 
west  to  lands  which  they  accepted  In 
exchange  for  their  homes  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  it,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  would  secure  to  these  peo- 
ple the  government  and  jurisdiction  of 
all  the  persons  and  property  that  may 
be  within  their  limits,  so  that  no  terri- 
tory or  State  would  ever  have  the  right 
to  pass  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Choctaw  people  or  their  descendants, 
and  that  no  part  of  their  new  lands 
would  ever  be  embraced  in  any  territory 
or  State. 

With  faith  In  that  obligation  of  the 
United  States,  these  original  Americans 
left  their  traditional  homes  and  built 
new  homes  and  new  churches  and  new 
schools  in  the  West.  Thereafter  they 
conducted  their  own  affairs  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation  until  the  Atoka  agreement 
was  ratified  in  1898.  After  more  than 
a  half  century  in  their  new  homes,  they 
again  felt  the  impact  of  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  white  man.  What  had  hap- 
pened in  the  East  was  beginning  now  to 
take  place  in  the  West.  White  settlers 
clamored  first  for  territorial  status  and 
then  for  statehood.  The  result  was  that, 
notwithstanding  the  solemn  agreement 
of  our  Government  that  no  part  of  the 
Indian  nation  should  ever  be  in  any  ter- 
ritory or  any  State,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  response  to  new  de- 
mands for  statehood,  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  commission  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Indian  tribes  to  extinguish 
their  national  or  tribal  status  so  far  as 
was  necessary  for  the  creation  of  an- 
other State  in  the  American  Union  (27 
Stat.  646  i. 

This  legislation  was  followed  by  the 
Atoka  agreement  which  provided,  among 
other  things,  as  follows: 

And  all  coal  and  asphalt  In  or  under  the 
lands  allotted  and  reserved  from  aUotment 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Tribes  exclusive  o*  freedmen   (30  Stat.  495). 

Prom  that  day  on  the  mineral  inter- 
ests, which  are  the  subject  of  this  ap- 
propriation, have  been  known  as  the 
segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Tribes. 

The  Atoka  agreement  was  followed  by 
a  supplemental  agreement,  ratified  by 
act  of  Congress  jn  July  1.  1902  (32  Stat. 
641).  This  p.greement  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  within  3  years  these 
segregated  lands  should  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  for  cash.  Sales  were  to  be 
made  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  section 
but  no  limitation  was  placed  on  the  num- 
ber of  sections  that  could  be  sold  to  any 
one  purchaser.  Now.  what  did  the  Gov- 
ernment do  about  this  undertaking  with 
the  Choctaws  and  Chlckasaws? 

By  the  act  of  April  21.  1904  (33  Stat. 
189)  the  Congress  Inserted  a  limitation 
Into  the  law  under  which  not  more  than 


960  acres  could  be  sold  to  any  one  per- 
son, and  a  further  limitation  that  all 
leased  lands  should  be  withheld  from 
sale  until  the  further  direction  of  the 
Congress.  The  effect  of  these  provisions 
was  virtually  to  withdraw  these  lands 
from  every  possible  favorable  market. 
But  that  is  not  all.  By  act  of  Congress, 
approved  April  1906  (34  Stat.  137),  all 
coal  lands,  whether  leased  or  unleased, 
shall  be  reserved  from  sale  until  all  ex- 
isting leases  had  expired.  The  effect  of 
this,  of  course,  was  to  abrogate  the  act 
of  Congress  under  which  the  supple- 
mental agreement  had  been  ratified. 

What  was  the  effect  of  all  this?  First 
of  all  this  meant,  of  course,  that  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  could  not  sell 
their  tribal  property.  Why  had  there 
ever  been  a  decision  to  sell  their  common 
holdings?  The  answer  is  simple.  These 
new  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose 
nation  had  been  extinguished  by  agree- 
ment, were  all  given  individual  allot- 
ments of  land.  They  were  now  operating 
under  a  new  government.  They  needed 
cash  to  improve  their  lands  and  to  get 
their  start  as  full-fledged  American  citi- 
zens. They  had,  therefore,  reserved 
their  coal  and  asphalt  lands  from  indi- 
vidual allo'tments,  intending  to  sell  them 
and  to  divide  the  proceeds  so  that  their 
members  would  have  the  necessary  cash 
to  begin  operating  their  individual 
holdings. 

From  that  day  until  1944  the  situation 
remained  unchanged-  In  that  year  the 
Stigler  Act  was  passed  (Public  Law  369, 
78th  Cong).  This  law  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw  Nations,  looking  to- 
ward the  sale  of  these  lands  to  the  CJov- 
emment,  and  bringing  to  a  conclusion, 
after  all  these  years,  a  matter  that  had 
hung  fire  for  such  a  long  period  of  time. 
Many  of  those,  of  course,  who  expected 
to  receive  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
sale,  which  was  to  have  been  made  In 
the  early  pzirt  of  the  century,  have 
passed  on.  I  hoi>e  the  remaining  few 
will  not  suffer  similar  and  further  dis- 
appointments. 

Pursuant  to  the  Stigler  Act.  negotia- 
tions were  had  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  tribal  ofHcials. 
as  a  result  of  which  the  tribes  agreed  to 
sell  and  the  Government  agreed  to  buy 
these  lands  for  $8,500,000.  That  agree- 
ment was  ratified  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  living  enrolled  members 
of  both  tribes.  It  was  later  ratified  by 
act  of  Congress,  approved  June  24,  1948 
(Public  Law  754.  80th  Cong.)  The  mat- 
ter Is  now  here  for  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  these  various 
acts  and  negotiations.  This  is  the  last 
step  in  a  long  history  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Indians.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  en- 
able these  tribes  to  wind  up  their  affairs 
more  than  40  years  after  our  Govern- 
ment first  promised  them  it  would  be 
done.  The  agreement  has  been  made 
with  these  people.  It  has  been  ratified 
by  the  Congress.  If  we  fail  to  follow 
through  with  this  appropriation,  what 
do  you  think  these  original  Americans 
will  have  the  right  to  think  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  which  they  now  proudly  pay 
theii  full  and  unswerving  allegiance? 


Franco  Spain  It  Still  a  Fascist  Statt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOI78E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed,  as  I  believe  most  Amer- 
icans are,  by  the  powerful  propaganda 
wave  rolling  over  this  country  in  favor 
of  restoring  Franco  Spain  to  a  position 
of  trust  and  confidence  in  the  global 
family  of  nations. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  In 
the  future. 

At  the  moment  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  two  significant  com- 
ments which  reached  my  ofi^e  in  the 
same  mail. 

One  Is  a  beautifully  prepared  maga- 
zine, consisting  of  40  lithographed  pages, 
plus  cover,  called,  and  I  am  quoting 
from  the  front  cover,  "The  International 
Review  of  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation." 

The  printer's  imprimatur  on  the  inside 
cover  shows  that  this  expensive,  even 
luxurious,  publication,  was  printed  by 
Kennerly  Press,  Inc.,  New  York;  but  the 
magazine  was  delivered  in  a  plain  white 
envelope  postmarked  Washington;  post- 
age was  paid  by  an  undated  meter  stamp 
carrying  the  number  112530.  and  my 
name  was  afifixed  by  a  stencil  addressing 
machine. 

DELivaajt  m  mat.  but  datxd  jawuabt 

It  Is  a  fair  Inference  that  this  number 
belongs  to  a  commercial  mailing  house 
here. 

In  other  words,  this  luxury  publication 
was  shipped  to  Washington  and  then 
mailed  here  by  a  business  service. 

I  go  through  all  this  to  give  you  the 
background  of  the  significant  points, 
which  are:  (1)  17  pages  of  this  publica- 
tion are  devoted  to  a  eulogistic  article 
about  Spain,  which  makes  the  bloody 
rebellion  of  Franco  against  the  liberal 
and  constituted  Republican  government 
of  Spain  in  1937  sound  like  a  holy  cru- 
sade, and  makes  abject  apology  for 
Franco's  invocation  of  foreign  aid  from 
Mussolini  and  Hitler;  (2)  although  this 
magazine  was  delivered  to  my  office  Sat- 
urday morning.  May  14,  It  is  dated  Jan- 
uary 1949,  volume  5,  No.  1. 

The  other  comment,  delivered  In  the 
same  mail,  is  a  biting  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Post  of  Friday,  May  13,  giving 
an  incisive  review  of  Francos  active  al- 
liance with  the  Axis  Powers,  which  I  am 
including  in  my  remarks. 

IS  MAnxK  mxcismtis  as  roancK  Acnm 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  know  who 
paid  for  the  copies  of  the  International 
Review  which  came  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  who  paid  for  the  mailing,  and 
whether  that  person  is  properly  reg- 
istered as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  find  myself  In  full  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Dean  Acheson.  in  his  position  on  Franco 
Spain.  My  only  regret  15  that  his  deli- 
cate position  as  bead  of  a  department 


dependent  on  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  efficient  operation  forces  him  to 
soften  his  statements. 

We  must  not  be  dragged  into  friendly 
association  with  such  a  regime  as  Gen- 
eral  Franco's. 

There  follows  the  text  of  the  editorial 
referred  to  and  I  am  prepared  to  turn 
over  to  the  Attorney  General  the  copy  of 
the  International  Review  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

[From  the  New  York  Post  Home  News  of 
May   13.   1949) 

A   CASZ    OP    UlSrtAKZM    DKNTTTT 

Ten  yean  ago  Francisco  Franco  was  • 
distinguished  member  of  Adolf  Hitler's  ring. 
There  was  nothing  furtive  about  his  role. 
In  Berlin  the  heavy  thinkers  of  the  Fascist 
International  agreed  that  Franco  was  a  Uttle 
less  talented  and  adroit  than  A.  Hitler,  but 
he  was  nevertheless  an  esteemed  character 
In  the  mob.  He  took  orders.  He  never  tried 
to  get  put  of  the  racket.  He  didn't  talk 
back.    He  practiced  what  Hitler  preached. 

When  the  gare  was  finally  smashed  after 
6  years  of  war.  the  least  promising  partner 
In  International  Ifurder  Inc.  Ironically 
emerged  as  the  only  significant  survivor. 
Of  course  he  owed  a  vast  debt  to  his  ac- 
compUcefc;  for  reasons  of  military  conven- 
ience they  had  let  him  occupy  a  safe  seat 
during  the  shooting.  But  be  had  run  aU 
their  errandj.  He  had  tried,  sir,  to  promote 
the  new  Fascist  world.  When  his  associates 
were  dead  he  didn't  quit.  He  stuck  to  the 
Fascist  system.  It  wa^  the  only  one  he 
could  understand. 

Yet  now,  as  In  a  nightmare  of  mistaken 
identity.  General  Franco  Is  being  boomed  for 
admission  to  all  democratic  societies.  It 
seems  that  he  is  really  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman who  momentarily  fell  In  with  erll 
companions. 

Francisco  Marino,  chairman  of  the  Banco 
Hlspano  Americano,  Is  throwing  Intimate 
luncheons  for  groups  of  Senators  In  an  effort 
to  persuade  them  that  a  loan  to  Franco  U 
the  world's  best  hope. 

And  at  Lake  Success  the  climax  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  campaign  to  lift  Geaer&l 
Franco's  face  Is  at  hand.  Technically  the 
Issue  before  the  General  Assembly  Is  a  reso- 
lution to  return  wonbaaaadors  to  Madrid  and 
end  the  ostracism  voted  In  1948. 

The  real  Issue  Is  whether  Franco  Is  to  b« 
given  a  new  place  In  the  western  sun. 

The  real  Issue,  as  Secretary  Acheson  stated 
It,  Is  whether  the  United  Nations  wUl  bow 
politely  to  the  regime  that  remains  the  most 
dramatic  symbol  of  fallen  fascism. 

We  believe  the  United  States  should  have 
proclaimed  a  vigorous  no  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  first  proposed  in  committee.  In- 
stead we  abstained.  Oiir  moral  position 
would  have  been  Infinitely  stronger  and  our 
voice  clearer  If  we  had  fought  the  move.  But 
our  absentlon  at  least  helped  to  deprive 
Franco  of  an  afSrmatlve  diplomatic  triumph. 

Now,  as  the  decisive  vote  nears  in  the 
Assembly,  there  are  ominous  reports  that 
the  American  position  Is  shaky  and  ambigu- 
ous, that  some  meml)ers  of  our  delegation 
are  quietly  lobbying  for  the  resolution  and 
that  small  countries  which  look  to  us  for 
guidance  are  slipping  Into  the  pro-Franco 
camp. 

In  the  world-wide  battle  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  a  Framco  victory  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess wUl  mean  a  major  defeat  for  the  demo- 
cratic faith.  Throughout  western  Burope 
it  wiU  be  cited  as  new  proof  that  democracy 
has  embraced  fascist  allies.  It  wiU  embitter 
millions  who  hate  all  totalitarianism.  In  tti9 
perverse  logic  of  btstory.  It  wUl  aid  the  Com- 
munist drive  on  every  front. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  shaU  send 
sn  amtxaasador  to  a  villa  In  Madrid.  It  is 
whether  we  will  betray  the  conscience  ot 
mankind. 
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ReorganizatioB  of  GoTernment  Agencies 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  17  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  yesterday  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
H.  R.  2361.  the  Reorganization  Act  of 

IMS- 
It  is  my  conviction  that  the  critical 
state  of  our  economy,  in  view  of  the  huge 
expenditures  to  which  we  are  committed 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  com- 
plete dependence  of  many  Nations  of  the 
world  upon  us  for  financial  assistance, 
require  a  redesigning  of  the  depart- 
mental structure  of  our  Government. 

In  support  of  the  many  arguments 
that  suggest  themselves  in  this  connec- 
tion, a  masterly  article  by  the  very  com- 
petent Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  appears 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  Warren  s  article  poses  the  ques- 
tion: "Will  the  wasters  win  again?"  and 
goes  on  to  say  that  'we  have  reached  a 
crisis  in  Government.  If  Congress  and 
the  President  are  now  unable  to  put 
through  an  effective  reorganization,  they 
and  the  taxpayers  might  as  well  sur- 
render. If  the  bureaucrats  win  again, 
as  they  have  before,  we  are  through." 

Mr.  Warren's  article  is  so  authorita- 
tive in  its  treatment  of  this  vastly  im- 
portant subject  that  I  believe  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
effective,  economic  Government.  I 
therefore  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  A]>pendix  of  the 
Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printeo  in  the  Record, 
as  follovs: 

WnX     THX     W.%STZSS     WIN     ACAINT 

(By  Lindsay  C   Warren.  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States) 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Confess,  and  the  taxpayers  once  more  are 
engaged  in  the  bitter  battle  of  bureaucracy,  a 
war  that  has  been  waged  for  years:  Arrayed 
among  the  opposition  are  the  pressure 
groups,  the  local  interests,  the  special  classes, 
who  have  come  to  demand  as  a  right  a  con- 
tinuance of  payments,  benefits,  betterments, 
exemptions,  priorities,  preferences,  and  spe- 
cial serrlces.  ultimately  a  charge  upon  the 
taxpayer.  In  the  forefront,  and  deeply  en- 
trenched, are  the  heads  of  some  of  the  1.800 
Government  bureaus,  divisions,  agencies,  and 
authorities,  who  are  fighting  fiercely  to  pro- 
tect their  Jobs,  their  departments,  their  red 
tape,  their  functions,  and  their  right  to 
spend  In  their  own  way  the  taxpayers'  money. 
In  ao  years  OoTemment  divisions  and  units 
have  Increased  from  some  300  or  400  to  as 
high  as  1.816  (depending  on  who  counts 
them ) .  The  Federal  pay  roll  now  numbers 
more  than  2.0OO.0OO  civilian  employees. 

As  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  head  of  Its  General  Accoxintlng 
OfBce.  I  am  concerned  at  the  amount  of 
waste,  extravagance,  and  duplication  which 
abows  up  In  nuuiy  quarters,  and  moat  espe- 
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U  nacity  with  which  the  bureaus 
Jcbo  and  their  spending  after 
logger  any  need  for  them. 

exception   is   the   Home 
Corporation,  which,   born   in 
Repression,  saved  the  mortgaged 
of  our  citizens.    Of  late, 
n  liquidating  and  doing  a  re- 
of  cutting  down  Its  force  as 
be,  vi-lth  the  result  that  the 
every  prospect  of  getting  back 
w  blch  ever  went  in  that  project, 
u  nber  of  Federal  bureaus  should 
3f  a  vigorous,  uncompromising, 
and  discriminating  application 
treatment,  which  I  have  urged 
That  there  will  be  snarls 
\lhose   powers   are  curbed,   and 
ffom  those  whose  benefits.  pay- 
Ices  are  discontinued,  will  be 
ears  of  the  taxpayers  at  large, 
reorganization    is    a    major 
l}4cause  of  the  exhaustive  report 
headed  by  former  Presl- 
C.  Hoover,  and  the  action  by 
Into  the  hands  of  President 
ajithcricy  to  streamline  the  Gov- 
Hoover    estimates    that    the 
Commission's  recommenda- 
Isave    several    billion   dollars   a 
said  the  65  bureaus  and  agen- 
to  the  President  ought 
-third  of  that  numt)er. 
Emd  simlllar  estimates   of   ex- 
si  vlngs  from  reorganization  must 
a  grain  of  salt,  for  reorganizing 
the  reshulBing  of  agencies.    It 
at^oUtion  of  the  useless  and  out- 
and  it  should  bring  to  light 
many  cases  existing  where  the 
must  be  continued  but  where 
on  the  Job  Is  far  too  great 
y  be  needed.    Everyljody  knows 
Ciovernment    agencies    are   over- 
like  sin.  everybody  is  against  it. 
finger  on  the  particular  spot 
'xperts. 

what  Mr.  Hoover  is  now  say- 
said  before.     President  Roose- 
called  our  Government  set-up 
piggledy  patchwork." 
a  fter    Congress,   President    after 
air  lost  from  vhe  birth  of  our  Na- 
aqded  to  the  crazy  quilt  of  bu- 
established.  they  are  loath   to 
every  year  the  beads  of  these 
before  Congress  and  swear  they 
than  they  had  In  the  prevl- 
Congress  should  set  up  a  tem- 
for  an  investigation  to  learn 
three    blind    mice    really    ran, 
the  bureau  would  come  pads. 
with  a  glowing   report  as  to 
3  mouse  sucvey  helped  pre- 
reduced  the  national  debt,  or 
income,  and  would  ask  that 
made  permanent  and  the  ap- 
l^creased     If  lobbyists  managed 
convincing   fight,   the   bureau 
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was  increased  and  strength- 
during  the  war  by  catch- 
laws   and   emergency   agencies 
in  the  days  when  fast 
i^ore    Important   than    economy 
The    end    of    the    fighting 
to  too  few  of  these  agencies, 
built  a  monstrous  Franken- 
many   Instances   has   become 
Congress,  which  created  and 
At  times  it  snaps  its  fingers  in 
dongress  and  openly  defies  it  to 
consolidate,  or  abolish  agencies, 
are  dictating  to  the  Board  of 
tall  is  wagging  the  dag. 
departments    are    bureaus    that 
set  up  by  Congress  that  they 
ly  to  defy  the  Cabinet  officer 
to  be  in  supreme  command. 


These  bureaus  go  direct  to  Congress  over  the 
head  of  the  top  officer.  Too  often  have  we 
seen  the  brave  efforts  of  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Director,  in  trying  to  balance  the 
budget,  po  for  nothing  when  the  bureau  heads 
and  tbe  pressure  groups  they  serve  clamor 
for  more  apprcprlatlons.  appealing  to  Con- 
gress against  the  recommendation  of  Cabinet 
officers. 

We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  government.  If 
Congress  and  the  President  are  now  unable 
to  put  through  an  honest,  widespread,  and 
effective  reorganization,  they  and  the  tax- 
payers might  as  well  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally. If  the  bureaucrats  win  again,  as 
they  have  before,  we  might  as  well  concede 
that  we  are  through.  We  shall  be  forced  to 
confess  that  governmental  affairs  cannot  be 
conducted  on  a  businesslike  basis,  that  we 
cannot  set  up  clean-cut  operational  systems, 
eliminate  red  tape,  or  promptly  discharge  de- 
partment heads  who  put  their  own  Interests 
above  those  of  the  taxpayers.  It  will  be 
proved  that  shocking  Government  extrava- 
gance is  as  much  a  part  of  democracy,  and 
as  Indestructible,  as  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  the  head  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office — which  has  the  biggest  auditing  job  In 
the  world — I  am  responsible  only  to  Con- 
gress, not  to  the  executive  branch,  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  see  that  the  money  Congress  ap- 
propriates is  spent,  as  the  law  puts  It,  "for 
the  purposes  for  which  appropriated  and  no 
other."  I  was  appointed  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  1940  for  a  15-year  term,  after  serving 
nearly  8  terms  in  Congress  eis  a  Representa- 
tive from  North  Carolina.  Reorganization 
has  been  a  major  Interest  of  mine  for  years; 
I  worked  particularly  closely  with  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  efforts  to  get  authority  to 
let  him  streamline  Government  operations. 

I  have  no  voice  in  the  policy-making  job 
of  the  Congress  of  deciding  what  Govern- 
ment services  should  be  establlslied.  and  of 
course  I  should  not  have.  In  a  representa- 
tive government  that  is  the  job  of  the  peo- 
ple's elected  sixjkcsmen.  But  I  have  seen — 
In  1932.  in  1939,  and  in  1945 — the  passage 
of  reorganization  bills  that  were  aimed  to 
bring  efficiency  to  the  unsegregated,  spraw- 
ling groups  of  Government  functions  and 
functionaries — to  make  only  one  or  two  grow 
where  dozens  grew  before.  I  have  helped 
write  those  bills,  I  have  Joined  with  others 
In  an  effort  to  make  them  work.  So  far  as 
they  have  gone,  the  Job  done  under  those 
acta  have  been  noteworthy,  but  they  have 
not  gone  far  enough.  Consolidation  has  been 
stressed.  Alx)lltton  ought  to  be  stressed  as 
well. 

I  plead  for  a  change  In  the  administrators' 
point  of  view  toward  the  money  Congress 
gives  them  to  spend.  Too  many  bureau  heads 
actually  believe  that  appropriations  belong 
to  them  and  they  must  spend  every  cent, 
even  though  It  may  take  superhuman  plan- 
ning to  be  extravagant  enough  to  get  rid  of 
it  all.  Sometimes  the  state  of  the  agencies' 
lxx>kkeeplng  prevents  Congress  from  learn- 
ing the  financial  facts  of  life  and  matching^ 
appropriations  with  the  agencies'  real  needs.^ 

When  Congress  set  up  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  It 
called  upon  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration to  provide  capital  for  it,  but  since 
this  meant.  In  effect,  adding  to  the  over-all 
public  debt  an  interest  burden,  the  law  re- 
quired F8LIC  to  reimburse  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation  its  outlay  for  interest  by 
payment  of  dividends  out  of  net  earnings. 
That  Interest  cost  amounted  to  $25,000,000 
by  last  June,  but  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  ignored  the 
law.  even  though  it  had  total  earnings  of 
$90,000,000.  It  is  true  that  such  payment 
would  be  made  from  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
pockets  to  another,  but  FSLIC  is  still  hold- 
ing $25,000,000  that  should  be  handed  over 
to  tha  Treasury.     Instead  of  being  used  to 
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mate  FSLIC  look  more  prosperous,  it  should 
be  applied  as  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 

The  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Inc.,  we 
found,  piled  up  nearly  $12,000,000  that  the 
corporation  didn't  need.  As  a  result  of  our 
recommendations  the  agency  gave  It  back  to 
the  Treasury.  Our  office  discovered  that  the 
Panama  Railroad,  a  Government  corporation, 
had  $10,000,000  to  spare.  That  agency,  in- 
stead of  giving  the  Treasury  larger  dividends. 
had  Invested  this  money  in  United  States 
Government  bonds.  Thus  the  Treasury,  and 
the  taxpayers,  were  paying  interest  upon 
money  that  belonged  to  the  people.  That 
device  may  be  good  management — from  the 
8tandp>olnt  of  the  agency  alone — but  it  is 
pretty  fancy  bookkeeping.  Thus  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  Corporation  (an  offshoot  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration)  had. 
through  1946.  pUed  up  $33,000,000  from  the 
Income  on  excess  Government  capital,  which 
they  invested  in  various  types  of  interest- 
bearing  Government  bonds,  and  this  Income 
was  used  to  pay  expenses,  make  up  losses,  and 
establish  a  neat  surplus. 

That  bookkeeping  fantasy  is  not  only  per- 
fectly legal  but  is  common  in  Governmerit 
corpKjrations,  which  operate  with  capital  fur- 
nished by  Congress  instead  of  upon  annual 
appropriations.  The  corporations  put  their 
excess  dollars  into  Government  bonds,  and 
thus  collect  interest  that  sometimes  is 
enough  to  pay  their  operating  cost.  The 
vice,  of  course,  lies  in  the  obscurity — when 
Congress  appropriates  the  money  it  is  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt  (an  obvious 
"must"),  not  for  operations  of  its  corporate 
agencies. 

In  reorganization,  the  big  Job,  of  cotirse. 
will  be  to  reduce  duplication,  to  abolish  and 
consolidate.  Ten  years  ago  I  pointed  out 
such  facts  as  that  28  agencies  were  engaged 
In  welfare  matters  and  75  were  buying  trans- 
portation from  railroads  and  ship  lines.  I 
note  from  a  recent  story  that  the  Hoover 
Commission  reports  that  28  are  still  dealing 
In  welfare  matters,  and  75  spending  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  are  still  buying 
transportation.  One  of  my  cynical  associates 
contends  that  anyway  it  shows  progress,  be- 
cause the  numt>er  has  not  Increased.  In 
welfare  and  transportation,  at  least,  we  have 
held  the  line. 

Our  purchases  of  transportation  were  so 
badly  handled  during  the  war  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  now  attempting  to  get 
a  total  refund  of  alxjut  $2,000,000,000  which 
is  said  to  have  been  overpaid  to  the  carriers. 
Although  we  cannot  set  up  one  bureau  to 
buy  all  transportation,  coordination  would 
reduce  the  annual  cost  by  millions  of  (JpUars 

In  1946.  Senator  Harsy  P.  Btrd  listed  951 
Government  agencies  operating  within  358 
departments  and  lndei>endent  establishments 
and  concerned  with  24  fields  of  activity 
There  were  27  handling  labor  relations.  37 
concerned  with  public  health,  24  were  mak- 
ing maps,  and  93  were  concerned  with  Gov- 
ernment lending.  Some  of  these  have  been 
reduced  oi» merged,  but  generally  the  picture 
remains  the  same.  As  Senator  Btkd  discov- 
ered, if  a  bureau  Is  abolished,  the  employees 
and  usually  the  functions  turn  up  in  another 
department  under  another  name.  In  post- 
war reorganisations.  793  employees  went  into 
the  State  Department  from  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  and  3.718  from  the  Office 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  and  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

Even  If  reorganization  didn't  reduce'Gov- 
ernment  appropriations  a  dollar,  it  would 
give  us  tremendous  returns  in  increased  ef- 
ficiency. And  it  would  save  money  and  time 
for  all  who  do  business  in  Washington — 
Including  Government  employees,  who  often 
are  bewildered,  themselves,  when  they  trj- 
to  discover  what  bureau  is  handling  what. 

I  have  before  me  a  sheet  of  paper — almost 
balf  as  large  as  a  bed  sheet — that  lists  tbe 
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Federal  executive  departments  and  agencies. 
The  average  citizen  who  comes  to  Wash- 
ington to  sell  goods,  or  check  a  veteran's 
problem,  to  borrow  money,  or  to  do  any- 
thing else,  goes  crcss-eyed  and  dizzy  when 
he  examines  this  list  and  attempts  to  find 
which  agency  is  supposed  to  handle  his 
problem.  No  wonder  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  in  Washington  find  good  profit  in 
guiding  citizen*  to  the  right  bxireau.  With- 
out a  guide  a  citizen  may  spend  weeks  be- 
fore he  finds  the  department  he  wants.  Be- 
cause the  agencies  so  overlap,  even  when  he 
gets  to  a  destination,  the  department.  Itself. 
may  not  l>e  sure  whether  he  is  in  tbe  right 
office. 

Experienced  as  we  are  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting OlLce.  often  we  must  search  the 
722-page  Government  Manual  for  balf  an 
hour  and  make  a  dozen  calls  before  we  And 
what  bureau  handles  a  certain  function. 

A  citizen  who  comes  to  Washington  to 
find  out  something  about  public  lands  dis- 
covers that  his  problem  might  be  handled 
by  any  1  or  more  of  10  bureaus  in  several 
departments.  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  right  office  might  be  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  (which  Includes  the 
General  Land  Office  and  the  Grazing  Service) . 
the  Office  of  Land  Utilization,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  or  the  Geological  Surrey.  If 
he  doesn't  find  the  right  bureau  there,  he 
can  go  over  to  Agriculture  and  try  tbe  For- 
est Service.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  If  be 
is  stUl  at  sea  he  may  find  other  bureaus  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  public 
lands. 

Suppose  the  citizen  comes  to  study  tbe 
Government  system  for  retirement  of  work- 
ers. You'd  expect  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  have  one  retirement  sys- 
tem, so  that  no  group  of  workers  would  have 
more  advantageous  retirement  pay  than 
others  and  that  the  detaUs  would  be  ail  In 
one  office.  But  really  to  cover  tbe  subject 
he  will  have  to  examine  at  least  10  different 
plans  that  are  in  torce.  covering  the  civil 
service  generally,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  tbe 
Coast  Guard,  the  Alaska  Railroad,  the  Light- 
house Service,  the  Naval  Academy  Staff,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  tbe  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Why?  Because  each  of  those  of- 
fices has  a  special  system,  with  its  own  rules, 
authorities,  and  funds,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  General  Accounting  Office  out 
audits  frequently  turn  up  a  mighty  careless 
attitude  toward  tbe  taxpayers'  money.  Some 
agencies  are  well  organlZMl  and  perform  effi- 
ciently, and  my  criticisms  by  no  means  ap- 
ply to  all  of  them  But  the  prevailing  alti- 
tude in  many  agencies — that  they  should 
have  the  right  to  handle  their  funds  as  they 
choose,  that  close  supervision  is  to  be  re- 
sented, and  that  no  changes  can  be  made— 
often  Inspires  too  much  carelessness  and  in- 
difference right  down  to  the  Iwttom  draw- 
ers In  the  bureaus.  Streamlining.  I  believe, 
would  help  sharpen  the  wits  of  all  tbe  em- 
ployees, give  them  new  respect  for  economy 
and  cause  them  to  l>e  on  tbe  alert  to  save 
those  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars 
that  add  up  to  millions. 

In  1948.  our  auditors  clamped  down  upon 
erroneous  and  illegal  pwiyments^  by  various 
Government  agencies  tljat  totaled  $106.- 
798,213.  Every  cent  of  that  was  collected 
for  the  Government  from  persons  and  cor- 
f>ora tions  that  had  been  overpaid.  In  the 
last  8  years,  and  up  until  January  1,  1949. 
we  collected  and  put  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury over  $608,000,000  which,  largely  through 
careiessnes  and  indifference,  had  been  paid 
out  wrongfully. 

One  auditor  found  that  a  contractor  bad 
been  paid  the  startling  sum  of  $135,300  more 
than  tbe  contract  called  for,  but  moet  of  tb« 


mass  of  erroneous  and  illegal  payments  arc 
comparatively  small.  We  are  not  directed  to 
make  a  special  waste  and  extravagance  sur- 
vey, and  hundreds  of  these  payments  don't 
show  up  in  tbe  regrular  audiu.  Tbe  actual 
waste  may  be  twice  as  much. 

I  choose  Items  at  random  trom  a  foot- 
blgh  pile  of  reports  on  my  desk :  Failure  of  a 
Chicago  agency  to  collect  rent  for  Govern- 
ment property  used  by  a  contractor  foe  a 
cafeteria — $6,019;  commisaion  paid  to  a 
dealer  for  a  canceled  sale— $1,647;  one  di- 
vision paid  a  bill  twice — $20,250.  and  tha 
same  division  did  tbe  same  stunt  again  for 
$1,078;  carelessness  of  a  Government  in- 
spector who  accepted  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  25-ton  crane  but  later  was  found  to  be 
an  11 -ton  crane — $6,534;  paid  for  tires  that 
were  smaller  than  the  kind  billed — $2,160; 
neglect  to  collect  on  land -purchase  pro- 
grun — $15,264;  failtire  to  deduct  coat  of 
transportation  included  in  contract  price — 
$1,110. 

The  waste  In  salaries  because  of  overem- 
ployment in  Government  Is  Insignificant 
compared  to  the  waste  caused  by  tbe  actions 
of  those  employees.  What  it  totals  in  dol- 
lars must  be  simply  Incalculable.  We.  of 
coiirse.  are  postaudltors.  which  means  that 
when  we  find  them,  tbe  deeds  are  done  and 
cannot  be  undone.  We  can  collect  back 
illegal  payment  or  erroneotis  disbursements, 
but  we  can  do  nothing  about  waste  and 
extravagance  except  report  It  to  everyone 
concerned  and  hope  it  will  not  happen  again. 

For  instance,  again  selecting  at  random, 
in  Alaska  the  War  Department  paid  $2,619 
for  the  rental,  for  5  months,  of  two  trac- 
tors that  cost,  when  new.  $500  each.  Tbe 
owners  collected  $1,619  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  tractors,  and  stUl  owned  them. 

Tbe  American  Legation  in  Canberra,  Aus- 
tralia, sent  to  the  State  Department  a 
straight  cable  message  that  cost  $1,022.  A 
night  letter,  which  would  have  served  the 
purpose,  would  have  coet  only  $373.  Another 
similar  report  Involves  excess  expense  of  $10,- 
000.  The  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  San  Juan,  P.  R..  in  1  month  sent 
341  crblegrams,  at  a  cost  of  $1,480.  The 
messages  could  as  well  have  gone  air  mail 
special  delivery  at  a  cost  of  $71.61. 

A  station  wagon,  damaged  in  an  accident, 
was  sold  by  the  Government  for  $105.90. 
Tbe  purchaser  at  once  resold  it  for  $510  to  a 
man  who  sold  it  for  $675.  The  third  man 
spent  $400  on  it  for  repairs,  and  sold  It  for 
$1,200  to  a  man  who.  In  a  few  days,  sold  It 
for  $1,350.  One  of  our  most  startling  dis- 
coveries was  the  approval  of  an  excessive 
payment  of  $203,000  in  commissions  on  the 
purchase  of  parts.  The  agreement  to  pay 
the  commission  was  In  tbe  contract.  Proper 
negotiation  would  never  have  allowed  it  to 
be  in  there. 

In  nearly  every  Government  office,  employ- 
ees and  visitor  constantly  note  the  extra^a-. 
gant  uee  of  long-distance  telephone  calls. 
Public  business  appears  to  tie  a  terrific 
emergency  that  cannot  be  attended  to  by 
mail.  Since  telephone  calls,  unlike  tele- 
grams, are  unrecorded,  usually  one  must 
take  tbe  employee's  word  that  terrible  things 
would  have  happened  If  be  had  used  the 
mall  Instead  of  spending  $46.30  for  a  long 
talk  with  somebody  in  San  Francisco.  One 
excuse  for  so  many  long-distance  calls  is 
that  it  takes  days  to  get  an  answer  by  maU. 

So  widespread  and  so  flagrant  are  tbe  ex- 
amples of  waste  and  Incompetence  in  Wash- 
ington that  picking  up  »»»t*—  la  dlUd^ 
play.  The  Hoover  Coaxmhmkm,  *wwtffr 
Btsd's  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures,  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Expendlttues. 
the  investigating  staffs  of  tbe  Appropriations 
CJommittees.  our  CJeneral  Acc'iunting  OfBce. 
and  others,  list  them  by  tbe  hundreds  and 
total  tbe  waste  in  millions. 
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lir.  Hoover's  lnve*tlg*tora  found  that  tb» 
totAl  value  of  stock  piles  b«Id  by  agencies  Is 
•27,000.000.000.  Some  agencies  have  enotigh 
of  some  Items  to  last  50  years.  Reckless 
buying,  of  covirse.  should  be  curbed. 

Federal  departxrents  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  for  printing  and  publications 
Tons  upon  tons  are  finally  sold  as  waste 
paper,  while  other  quantities  are  stored  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government.  There  are 
millions  of  obsolete  forms  which  should  be 
•old  as  waste  but  are  still  occupying  valuable 
Btora«^  space. 

Tb«  War  Assets  Administration  offered 
for  Mle  in  1945.  194«.  and  1947.  a  Govern- 
ment-owned building  in  Baltimore,  after 
first  clearing  with  the  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration During  those  years,  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  paid  out  about  $1,000,000 
for  rental  of  less  desirable  space  in  the  same 
area.  The  building  was  Anally  sold  to  a  pri- 
vate person  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
Printing  Office  was  paying  over  $200,000 
annually  for  equivalent,  but  leas  desirable. 
storage  space  In  Baltimore. 

Bureau  heads  are  too  often  Inclined  to 
shrug  off  such  examples  as  these  by  stating 
they  are  only  rare  exceptions  and  are  far 
outweighed  bv  the  incalculable  value  of  theii 
work  to  the'  Nation.  Bureau  heads  are 
tempted  to  become  empire  builders 

Though  motivated  by  an  honest  belief  In 
the  importance  of  their  work,  back  of  it  all. 
with  some,  is  a  desire  for  more  power. 
Agency  heads  persist  In  believing  that  the 
more  money  they  spend,  the  more  employees 
on  the  pay  roll,  the  more  Important  they  are. 
Rarely  does  one  hear  an  agency  saying.  "The 
Government  can't  afford  this." 

What  Thomas  Jefferson  said  In  1803  (be 
bad  his  troubles  witli  bureaucrats,  too)  is  a 
good  thought  for  today :  "Let  us  deserve  well 
of  our  country  by  making  her  Interests  the 
end  of  aU  our  plans  and  not  our  own  pomp, 
patronage,  and  Irresponsibility.'" 

ReorganlzaUon  efforts  under  the  acts  of 
1939  and  1945  were  hamstrung,  in  great  part, 
because  certain  agencies  were  strong  enough 
to  get  themselves  exempted 

In  1945,  full  exemptions  from  any  reor- 
fanlaation  were  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Securities  and  Bx- 
cbaafl*  Commission.  National  Mediation 
Boartt  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board, 
and  tbe  Railroa .  Retirement  Board.  The 
civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army — work  on  rivers  and 
barbora.  dams,  flood  control,  irrigation,  rec- 
lamation, etc. — were  exempted.  Certain  re- 
strictions were  put  upon  the  reorganisation 
of  the  FWlsrsl  Communications  Commission 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
United  SUtes  Tariff  Commission,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Those  exempted 
afuadcs.  today,  employ  253,000  persons  and 
■pcnd  MlUons  of  dollars  a  year. 

Already,  powerful  forces  have  attempted  U 
obtain  special  treatment  for  the  National 
Military  Isiabllshment.  the  IntersUte  Com 
merce  Commission,  tbe  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Now 
a  peat  many  Government  agencies  are  do-, 
ing  first-rate  Jobs  and  should  not  be  harassed 
I  do  not  pretend  to  Judge  the  merits  of  any 
particular  case,  tut  I  am  sure  of  one  thing— 
once  the  President  is  resUlcted  by  even  one 
exemption,  to  that  extent  the  plan  will  fail 
Wben  James  F.  Byrnee  was  a  United  State* 
Senator,  speaking  for  the  reorganixatlon  bill 
that  became  a  law  in  1939.  be  said.  "I  have 
yet  to  talk  with  reference  to  reorganization 
to  one  man  in  the  Government  service  who 
did  not  make  this  answer:  'Of  course.  It 
should  be  done.'  And  then,  when  be  Joins 
the  great  old  order  of  'butters.'  be  says,  'But 
do  not  touch  my  department.' " 
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Mr.    President.   I    ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

of  the  Record  an  address 

esponsible    American    Citi- 

Job   in   National   Politics." 

me  before  the  Fourth  Na- 

Conf^rence  on  Citizenship  in  New 

May  16.  1949. 
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AmSICAN    cmzEW! 

»  NATIONAL  FOLrnCS 
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urgei  tt  need  than  now  for  American 
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It  Is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  govern- 
mental policies  are  projected,  tested,  and 
weighed  in  the  political  arena.  It  Is  In  the 
political  arena  that  the  spotlight  Is  turned 
on  the  stand  taken  by  parties  and  by  candi- 
dates. It  is  in  the  political  arena  that  citi- 
zens endorse  or  reject  the  policies  espoused 
by  parties  and  candidates. 

As  our  Nation  Increases  in  population  there 
Is  the  danger  that  control  of  government  may 
become  further  and  further  removed  from 
the  people.  This  danger  takes  on  added 
significance  when  we  realize  that  big  gov- 
ernmrnt,  by  comparison  with  previous  standi 
ards.  Is  here  to  stay.  Our  Government  is 
one  of  the  largest  enterprises  on  earth.  The 
complexity  of  our  domestic  problems  and  oxir 
increased  responsibility  in  international 
problems  have  given  rise  to  greater  centrali- 
zation of  government  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore experienced  in  this  country. 

The  problem  now  Is  to  keep  Government 
from  getting  so  big.  so  unwieldy,  and  so 
powerful  that  it  will  get  out  of  hand.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  this  from  happening,  or 
from  letting  it  topple  of  Its  own  weight,  is 
to  streamline  It  and  operate  it  efficiently. 
We  must  either  mold  Government  and  shape 
It  so  that  it  will  serve  the  people  or  the 
time  will  come  when  the  people  will  be  serv- 
ing the  Government.  So  long  as  we  have 
government  somebody  will  be  running  It. 

It  is  up  to  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  to 
decide  whether  they  want  to  take  more  re- 
sponsibility in  politics  and  have  a  say  In  how 
things  are  run,  or  whether  they  want  to  give 
centralization  a  free  and  unfettered  hand. 
If  the  citizens  make  the  latter  choice,  they 
can  blame  nobody  but  themselves  for  what 
happens. 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  or  belittle  those 
whom  some  choose  to  call  bureaucrats  be- 
cause I  think  nearly  all  Federal  servants  are 
honest,  hard-working  citizens  truly  seeking 
to  Improve  their  Government  and  their 
country.  Let  us  keep  them  that  way.  Let's 
not  tempt  them  by  giving  them  too  free  a 
hand  or  too  much  power.  Let  us  make  them 
even  more  responsible  and  more  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  considering  this  question  of  good  citi- 
zenship, we  should  bear  in  mind  that  there 
Is  a  vast  difference  between  being  Just  an 
.American  citizen  and  in  being  a  responsible 
citizen.  The  responsibility  that  goes  with 
citizenship  In  this  coimtry  is  what  distin- 
guishes democracy  from  totalitarianism.  In 
the  latter  ideology,  responsibility  is  usurped 
by  the  state  and  is  not  reserved  to  the  citizen. 
In  the  United  States,  we  cherish  the  phl- 
losopriy  that  the  Government  Is  responsible 
to  tbe  citizen  Instead  of  tbe  citizen  being 
responsible  to  tbe  Government.  This  phi- 
losophy is  inherent  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence which  held  that  "Governments 
are  instituted  among  men.  deriving  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." At  the  time  that  these  words  were 
written  the  rigbu  of  the  citizen  were  little 
respected  In  the  world.  It  was  not  popular 
or  safe  to  even  talk  about  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  To  work  for  the  foundlnjj  of  a 
government  based  up^n  the  protection  of 
such  rights  required  the  courage  of  deep  con- 
viction and  fearless  disregard  for  personal 
welfare. 

Fortunately,  our  forefathers  had  tbe  cour- 
age to  found  a  Nation  that  was  conceived 
In  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  nurtured  by 
the  ideal  of  democracy,  where  the  rights  of 
the  individual  still  reign  supreme. 

Lincoln,  in  his  Gettysburg  Address,  ex- 
pressed the  same  philosophy  when  he  said: 
"We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  Na- 
tion under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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The  liberty  and  freedom  which  have  been 
our  proud  heritage — and  which  have  been 
kept  alive  by  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  and  the 
other  towering  figures  of  our  history — are 
still  the  bulwark  of  our  democracy.  This 
Is  an  Inheritance  that  w^e  must  preserve 
and  perpetuate,  and  never  take  for  granted. 

We  must  never  get  into  the  rut  of  ac- 
cepting the  privileges  of  being  an  American 
citizen  without  sharing  the  responsibility 
of  that  citizenship.  The  fact  that  we  have 
grown  into  a  Nation  of  great  Influence,  with 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known,  does  not  mean  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  has 
diminished  In  any  way.  The  individual  is 
still  the  cornerstone  of  our  way  of  life.  To 
be  a  good  citizen  enlarges  and  enhances  the 
scope  of  the  individual.  Being  Just  a  half- 
hearted citizen  not  only  retards  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  individual  but  it 
also  serves  as  a  brake  on  the  progress  of  the 
Nation. 

The  problem  of  fulfilling  one's  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  national  politics  is  ad- 
mittedly a  challenging  one  and  one  that  is 
not  easy.  It  does  not  mean  Just  dropping 
a  ballot  In  the  box  every  2  or  4  years  and 
then  shifting  the  entire  responsibility  to 
those  who  receive  the  highest  number  of 
votes.  It  means  almost  dally  study  of  the 
issues  by  each  citizen  so  that  conflicting 
viewpoints  can  be  weighed,  and  public  opin- 
ion formed,  which  wUl  bring  about  proper 
declslcns. 

In  order  for  public  opinion  to  be  intelli- 
gently formed,  the  people  must  have  access 
to  information  upon  which  an  Intelligent 
opinion  can  be  formed.  Government  itself 
must  be  made  to  assume  its  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  the  citi- 
zens are  frankly  confided  in  and  consulted 
with  In  the  operation  of  the  Government. 

There  have  been  many  cases  when  our  own 
Government  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
security  caution  In  withholding  information 
from  the  people.  How  can  the  citizens  of 
this  country  arrive  at  proper  conclusions,  no 
matter  how  much  they  try.  if  they  cannot 
get  the  basic  facts  of  a  situation — or  If  the 
facts  are  one-sided  or  biased?  The  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  basic  Information  often 
arises  in  coruaectlon  with  foreign-policy 
Issues,  but  is  by  no  means  conflned  to  this 
field.  Concealing  expenditures,  misinter- 
preting laws,  using  funds  appropriated  for 
other  purposes  for  the  spread  of  propaganda 
are  other  evils  of  government  which  grow 
progressively  worse  unless  corrected  by  a 
generally  aroused  citizenry. 

An  aroused  public  opinion  is  the  most  po- 
tent Influence  in  our  democracy.  That  opin- 
ion, when  marshaled.  Is  the  majority  voice  o^ 
the  American  people.  An  Indifferent  pubUc 
permits  the  unscrupulous  executive,  political 
or  pressure  group  to  attain  selfish  objectives. 

If  democrscy  Is  to  be  strong,  and  meet  the 
challenge  of  other  forms  of  government.  It 
must  have  an  alert,  intelligent,  and  unselfish 
citizenry  It  is  Inctimbent  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  •  democracy  to  be  well  enough  In- 
formed to  see  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  citizen's  re- 
sponsibility to  his  community  and  to  his 
State.  It  is  entirely  proper  for  him  to  ful- 
fill that  obligation.  But  that  does  not  free 
him  from  his  responsibility  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  Federal  tax  laws,  our  Federal  courts 
are  examples  of  oxxr  legal  identity  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Our  obligations 
In  the  natlontd  political  field,  while  not 
legally  Imposed,  are  equally  binding  If  we 
discbarge  otu-  duties  as  good  citizens. 

The  reason  the  political  decisions  we  make 
are  so  important  is  that  these  decisions  in- 
fluence and  permeate  our  whole  national  life. 
We  cannot  segregate  the  political  from  the 


economic  phases  of  democracy.  A  democracy 
cannot  remain  strong  If  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation  is  weak.  Neither  can  the 
social  problems  of  the  Nation  be  partitioned 
off  from  the  economic  and  political  problems. 
Each  must  mesh  with  the  other  in  the  gears 
of  democracy. 

We  know  from  our  experience  in  the  de- 
pression years  of  the  thirties  what  it  means 
to  have  people  denied  the  opportimity  of 
being  useful  citizens  because  of  lack  of  em- 
ployment, training,  health,  or  morale.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  us  as  good  citizens  not  to 
permit  a  repetition  of  that  sad  experience. 

In  world  history  If  we  ferret  out  the  root 
of  political  upheaval,  it  is  traceable  in  most 
cases  to  economic  or  social  nraladjustment. 
So  the  scope  of  the  citizen's  responsibility 
is  broad.  'The  challenge  for  him  to  keep  In- 
formed, and  to  do  something  about  what  be 
knows  and  believes,  is  ever-present. 

It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  a  citizen,  who 
might  wield  constructive  political  influence 
In  the  Nation,  sit  back  and  wait  for  his  fel- 
lows to  do  the  Job.  The  first  and  foremost 
way  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  responsible 
citizens  is  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  We 
have  never  exercised  anywhere  near  our  vot- 
ing potential  In  tliis  country.  In  the  last 
national  election,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  elected  by  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  people  who  could  have  qualifled  as 
voters.  By  their  failure  to  vote  nearly  45,- 
000,000  Americans  have  forfeited  any  full 
moral  right  to  criticize  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  our  Government. 

Discussion  of  the  topics  of  the  day  with 
our  neighbors  Is  another  earmark  of  good 
citizenship.  I  am  thankful  for  the  privilege 
of  growing  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
New  England  town  meeting.  That  is  a  tra- 
dition that  Americans  everywhere  can  well 
afford  to  emulate. 

Group  action,  through  affiliation  with 
some  worth-while  organization.  Is  almost  a 
necessity  in  this  day  of  bigness.  The  voice 
of  the  individual  may  be  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  unless  it  is  backed  by  the 
force  of  numbers.  I  should  like  to  sound 
this  warning  note,  however.  Careless  citi- 
zens and  careless  groups  can  be  used  for  bad 
purposes.  The  forces  of  evil  do  not  daxe 
to  organize  as  such.  They  cannot  afford  to 
be  open  and  above  board.  Their  strategy  is 
to  bore  from  within,  and  thereby  to  use  re- 
spectable fronts  for  less  respectable  pxu- 
poses. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  good  citi- 
zens and  desirable  groups  be  on  guard  against 
letting  themselves  be  tised  to  provide  a  cloak 
of  respectability  for  schemers  and  plotters. 

It  you  caiftiot  take  an  active  interest  In 
tbe  organization  to  which  you  bel«ng  you 
bad  better  keep  out  of  it. 

I  would  also  warn  groups  against  tbe  en- 
dorsement of  resolutions  without  having  ac- 
ctirate  knowledge  as  to  tbe  content  and  real 
purpose  of  the  petition.  Sometimes  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  even  State  legisla- 
tures, endorse  resolutions  they  do  not  know 
tbe  full  meaning  of.  In  this  day  of  organised 
groups,  and  a  flourishing  business  in  the 
lobbying  field.  It  is  dlfUctUt  even  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
tbe  chaff.  There  are  so  many  pressures  and 
so  many  viewpoints. 

No  one  can  tell  how  many  groups  are 
farmed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  lucrative 
jobs  to  enterprising  and  sometimes  tm- 
scrupulous  men.  These  men  frequently  or- 
ganize and  solicit  funds  on  a  commission 
basis,  establish  lucrative  Incomes  for  them- 
selves, and  make  sure  that  the  purpose  tor 
which  the  organization  Is  ostensibly  set  up 
Is  never  quite  achieved.  Very  busy  business- 
men are  sometimes  the  most  su&ceptible  vic- 
tims In  this  fleld  of  questionable  group  oper- 
ations. 

The  problem  of  the  legislator  Is  to  weigh 
tbe  different  viewpoints,  in  tbe  light  of  tb« 


national  welfare,  and  then  decide  bow  to 
vote.  I  may  say  that  It  is  a  soul-searcblng 
experience  In  deciding  how  to  vote  on  vital 
and  controversial  issues. 

Of  course.  If  the  legislator  Is  too  often  at 
variance  with  bis  constituents  In  his  stand 
on  these  issues,  his  exit  from  the  political 
scene  is  a  ver>'  likely  consequence. 

One  of  the  most  Important  problems  con- 
fronting the  responsible  citizen  is  to  be  able 
to  draw  tlie  line  between  vested  local,  and 
perljci:>s  personal,  interests  and  the  national 
welfare.  Tois  problem  Is  particularly  no- 
ticeable in  connection  with  matters  involv- 
ing money.  There  is  a  tendency  for  each 
group  or  each  class  of  petitioner  to  want 
all  it  can  get,  apparently  with  little  or  no 
thought  that  somebody  has  to  pay  for  it. 
The  theory  seems  to  be  that  everybody  Is 
getting,  so  let's  insist  on  our  turn  at  the 
grab  bag — the  grab  bag  in  this  case  being 
the  Federal  TreasiU7.  This  is  a  dangerous 
trend  We  should  realize  that.  In  tbe  long 
run.  we  get  only  what  we  pay  for. 

If  we,  for  very  long,  get  more  than  we  pay 
for  that  means  deficit  financing  and  In- 
creased national  debt.  We  cannot  build  a 
lasting  nation  on  tbe  sands  of  paternallna. 
To  help  maintain  a  solvent  and  responsibl* 
National  Government  is  a  cardinal  require- 
ment of  g^iod  cltlaensblp.  In  all  that  we  do. 
tn  all  that  we  strive  for  In  our  role  as  good 
citizens,  le*^  us  not  sacrifice  lit>erty  and  free- 
dom on  the  altar  of  expediency  or  selfish- 
ness. Let  us  remember  that  liberty  and  free- 
dom are  not  only  to  be  talked  atxiut  but  also 
to  be  lived. 

The  seeds  of  good  (government  are  always 
rooted  in  the  fertile  ground  of  responsible 
citiaem,.hip.  We  are  not  Just  citizens  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision:  we  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  National  poUtlcs 
is  the  medium  through  which  American  citi- 
zens can  work  in  building  a  stronger,  hap- 
pier, and  better  nation.  It  is  through  this 
medium  that  we  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
assuring  "one  Nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

There  is  no  other  nation  on  earth  where 
the  Individual  has  as  many  privilegas  and 
as  much  responsibility  as  has  the  American 
citizen.  To  realize  and  appreciate  this  is 
th-*  first  step  toward  becoming  a  responsible 
citizen.  From  this  realization  will  come  the 
inspiration  and  tbi  Impelling  desire  to  keep 
America,  as  a  Nation,  strong  politically,  eco- 
romically.  and  morally. 

That  is  cur  )ob  In  national  poUtlcs. 


A  Tribate  to  Norway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tribute  to 
Norway,  paid  by  me  on  this  day,  BCay  17, 
1949.  the  anniversary  of  Norwegian  In- 
dependence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  nZBVn  TO  NOSWAT 

I  am  happy  to  convey  my  warmest  greet- 
ings to  His  Excellency,  King  Haakon,  and  to 
all  the  people  of  Norway  on  their  celebra- 
tion   of    Independence    Day.      Last    Friday 
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night  It  Wfts  my  pleasure  to  participate  In  a 
Bona    of    Norway    May    17    festival    here    In 
Waahlngton.    The  Ainerlcan  people  have  al- 
waya  felt  the  deepest   bonds  of  friendship 
with  the  heroic  Vlltlng  land  from  which  so 
many  of  their  fine  citlaras  are  descended.    As 
allies  during  the  Second  World  War.  we  came 
to  know  more  than  ever  before  the  valor  of 
Norwegian  fighting  men  and  women,  and  of 
the   Norwegian   population.     Now   In   peace, 
we  have  learned  to  an  ever  greater  extent  the 
courage  and  fortitude  of  the  Norwegian  peo- 
ple  In   working   out   their   economic   recon- 
■Uuctlon  so  largely  by  their  own  belt-tlght- 
•nlng  effort*.     Moieover.  during  these  trou- 
bled  times,   we   have   been   thrilled   by   the 
brave   spirit   of  Norway   In   boldly   entering 
Into  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  along  with  her 
Bister  country.  Denmark. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Norway,  our  thoughts 
naturally,  too,  turn  to  the  other  Scandlna- 
"-^  vlan  lands  whose  fierce  love  of  freedom  and 
Individual  liberty  have  always  been  an  Inspi- 
ration to  all  peoples.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  Sweden,  of  course,  rendered  In- 
valuable assistance  to  the  Allied  ca\ise.  and 
her  fraternal  bonds  with  enslaved  Norway 
were  never  severed.  Moreover,  we  recognize 
the  situation  in  which  this  Indomitable  land 
has  found  Itself,  practically  In  the  mouth  of 
the  Ru««lan  bear,  yet  holding  on  deter- 
minedly to  Its  Independence  and  to  the  tra- 
ditional freedoms  of  Its  citizens. 

So.  across  the  seas  we  congratulate  the 
good  people  of  Norway  and  their  great  mon- 
arch, and  we  wish  for  them  a  greater  pros- 
perity, a  more  lasting  peace  than  ever  be- 
fcre  known. 

Norway  today  sirmbollzes  the  Industry,  the 
*  energy,  the  national  pride,  and  the  cooper- 
ative spirit  which  are  so  desperately  needed 
during  these  chaotic  times. 

Long  live  King  Haakon,  and  long  thrive 
the  Norwegian  people. 


Cab  Fanaeri  Afford  Irrifation  Under  the 
Pkk-Sloui  PUb? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiMirxaoTA 
IN  TH»  SENATE  OP  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  ApHl  11).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Can  Farmers  Afford  Irrigation 
Under  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan?"  from  the 
Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Leader  of  May  13. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcxkid, 
as  follows: 

CAN     rAK^KBS     ArrOtO    nUUGATION     UNDE*     TRS 
nOC-SLOAN  FLAJIf 

North  Dakotans  are  becoming  agreed  on 
one  thing  concerning  the  current  Pick-Sloan 
plan  tar  development  of  the  lllssourl  Val- 
ley Basin — that  Is  that  It  Is  not  a  plan  at  all 
but  a  conglomeration  of  projects  that  us\ial> 
ly  conflict  with  each  other. 

Even  at  this  late  date  with  construction 
well  along  on  the  giant  Garrison  Dam  there 
la  no  agreement  as  to  what  priority  farmers 
In  North  Dakota  will  have  on  the  water 
stored  therein.  Will  it  be  used  for  naviga- 
tion or  for  irrigation?  No  one  knows  how 
much  power  will  be  generated  or  what  rata 
Will  be  ctiarged  for  it. 


The  charges  i  hat  will  be  loaded  on  prospec- 
tive users  of  rater  for  irrigation  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  It  Is  Just  about  certain  that 
even  when  est  mates  are  available  the  costs 
will  run  mucl  higher  than  planned.  The 
amount  of  lard  that  wUl  be  Irrigated  Is  a 
matter  of  gue  is  work  and  may  not  run  as 
high  as  the  prt  sent  projects  anticipate.  How 
many  farmers  will  accept  irrigation  Is  an 
unknown  quantity.  When  they  became 
aware  of  the  terrific  costs  Involved  many  of 
them  will  pref<  r  to  take  a  chance  on  dry-land 
operations. 

One  of  the  fl  rst  Irrigation  projects  that  will 
get  under  way  in  North  Dakota  la  the  Heart 
River  project  near  Mandan.  Landowners 
there  have  b4cn  unable  to  find  out  how 
much  the  pro  Kjsed  project  is  going  to  cost 
them.  The  oi  ly  thing  they  have  found  out 
Is  that  the  coi  tract  proposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamatloi  i  stacks  all  the  cards  In  favor 
of  the  Secret  iry  of  the  Interior  and  his 
agents.  The  landowner  has  little  to  say 
about  what  happens  In  the  proposed  irri- 
gation district 

The  Hoover  report  on  the  Pick -Sloan  plan 
reports  that  almllar  projects  in  Kansas  In- 
volve a  repajT  lent  cost  of  $263  per  acre.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  In  Nebraska  the 
costs  may  run  as  high  as  $500  per  acre.  The 
costs  on  the  Heart  River  project  may  well 
equal  or  exce^  d  the  totals  on  the  Nebraska 
project.  Any  farmer  knows  that  no  farm. 
even  if  lrrlga:ed,  can  carry  such  a  terrific 
overhead.  Po  ver  contributions  and  flood- 
control  assessi  aents  on  the  Heart  project  will 
be  very  small  so  the  landowners  will  have  to 
carry  the  majar  portion  of  the  construction 
costs  of  this  d  "velopment.  And  then  there  Is 
some  doubt  is  to  whether  sxifBclent  water 
will  be  available  in  dry  years  when  the  need 
is  greatest. 

Farmers  wto  have  been  sold  on  the  good 
points  on  Irrigation,  the  crops  that  can  be 
raised  and  th »  practical  certainty  of  a  good 
yield  had  belter  look  the  deal  over  pretty 
carefully  befcre  they  sign  any  contracts  for 
the  construct  on  of  Irrigation  works  on  their 
property  Th ;  costs  may  be  so  high  that  the 
farmer  will  ne  ver  have  a  chance  to  break  even 
on  the  deal.  Will  the  Heart  River  project  go 
down  In  hlstcry  as  another  Pick-Sloan  plan 
blunder?  FYom  all  appearances  It  will  un- 
less the  landowners  In  that  area  get  water 
on  their  acrea  je  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  pres- 
ent estimates.  A  Missouri  Valley  Administra- 
tion could  accomplish  that  by  charging  the 
costs  over  the  entire  project  and  letting  irri- 
gation carry  inly  Its  proportionate  share  of 
the  construction  expense  instead  of  the 
major  portion   of  the  cost. 


Editorial  Comment  Regarding  Hon.  Harry 
Flotod  Byrd,  of  Virginia 


KXTE«SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENJkTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  17  (lefHslative  day  of 
Mutiday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  BRIC  iCER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (  onsent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  several  editorials, 
some  from  n  y  State,  dealing  with  the  re- 
cent rather  unfortunate  experience  of 
the  Pre.sideit  of  the  United  States  In 
reflecting  ujion  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Senators  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Ore  of  these  editorials  is  from 
the  Clevelai  d  Plain  Dealer,  and  Is  en- 


titled "Foot  In  Mouth  Disease."  There 
Is  not  a  newspaper  in  Ohio  but  what  has 
editorialized  unfavorably  to  the  position 
of  the  President  and  commending  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
this  matter.  I  have  a  few  editorials 
which  I  have  picked  at  random.  One  la 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  en- 
titled "Byrd  Out  of  Hand."  Another 
one  from  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers, which  are  published  in  my  State 
also,  but  this  particular  one  is  from  a 
Pittsburgh  newspaper.  It  is  entitled 
-More  Byrds  Needed."  Another  article 
is  from  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  en- 
titled "More  Byrds  Needed."  I  have 
another  one  from  the  Nashville  Banner 
entitled  "Distinction  for  Byrd.'  and  an- 
other from  the  Standard-Times,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  entitled  "Not  Enough 
Byrds." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials,  dealing  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Virginia,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May  11, 

1949]  ^ 

"rOOT-IN-MOUTH"  OI&XASB 

Ordinarily  the  spectacle  of  a  Democratic 
President  openly  declaring  political  warfare 
against  a  Democratic  Senator  would  b« 
merely  amusing,  at  least  to  Republicans,  or 
at  most  would  be  dismissed  as  a  personal 
feud  between  two  rival  politicians. 

But  the  issues  and  implications  Inherent 
In  President  Truman's  remark  that  "there  are 
too  many  Byrds — B-y-r-d-s — In  the  Con- 
gress." meaning  Senator  Hakxt  P.  Bt»d,  of 
Virginia,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are 
ixjund  to  have  wide  repercussions  durinc  the 
remainder  of  the  President's  term  of  oCQce. 

For  Bybo  Is  not  an  ordinary  mn-of-the- 
mlne  politician.  As  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures.  Btw>  has  become  a 
symbol  of  economy  in  Washington.  And  as 
one  of  the  most  Influential  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
he  Is  a  respected  spokesman  of  the  Southern 
Democrats. 

Thus,  whether  he  planned  it  that  way  or 
had  other  motives,  President  Truman  has  put 
himself  In  the  position  of  opposing  the  lead- 
ing advocate  of  economy  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  has  stirred  up  a  new  con- 
troversy with  the  southern  bloc  which  may 
keep  Congress  in  a  turmoil  as  long  as  Truman 
is  President. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  south- 
erners have  rallied  to  Btxos  support,  claim- 
ing the  President's  remark  was  a  gratuitous 
Insult  to  the  entire  South. 

The  Incident  also  dramatized  the  Issue  of 
economy  versus  extravagant  and  reckless 
spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  For 
years  Brao  has  been  urging  the  Government 
to  discontinue  unnecessary  expenditures,  and 
his  conunltiee  has  kept  a  running  total  on 
the  number  of  employees  on  the  Federal  pay 
rolls,  which  It  publishes  from  time  to  time. 
President  Truman  has  never  shown  any  dis- 
position to  reduce  Federal  expenditures,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  advocated  Federal 
spending  on  a  scale  so  lavish  as  to  make  the 
late  Harry  Hopkins  look  like  a  piker. 

One  reason  the  President  twlieves  there  art 
too  many  Byrds  in  Congress  may  be  foimd  In 
the  fact  that  the  Virginia  Senator  cast  the 
deciding  vote  which  blocked  the  appoint- 
ment of  Truman's  pal.  Mon  Wallgren,  a« 
Chairman  of  the  National  Resources  Security 
Board.    Btrd  declared  he  voted  against  con- 
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firmatlon  because  he  did  not  believe  Wall- 
gren was  qualified  to  hold  such  a  responsible 
position. 

President  Truman  seems  to  have  an  unerr- 
ing instinct  for  saying  things  that  will  get 
him  m  trouble  with  Congress,  especially  with 
Members  of  his  o'w-n  party.  A  short  time 
ago  he  annoimced  that  Congressmen  who 
didn't  vote  as  he  wanted  them  to  on  ths 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  be  de- 
nied Federal  patronage,  while  those  who  fol- 
lowed his  wishes  would  be  rewarded.  This 
statement  aroused  considerable  anunoaity  in 
Congrees  and  Is  believed  to  have  cost  the 
■dmaiistration  many  votes. 

Last  Saturday  the  President  appeared  to 
have  repudiated  the  policy  of  White  House 
dictation  over  legislation.  At  the  luncheon 
at  which  Senator  V.\ndi:nbzkg  and  Weaker 
RATBtniN  were  the  recipients  of  the  Collier  s 
congreasional  awards  for  dlstingxiished  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  in  1948,  Truman  said  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  do  what  they 
think  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  even  though 
others,  including  their  constituents  or  the 
President  himself,  might  disagree  with  them. 

But  43  hours  later  the  Presidential  blast 
against  Senator  Btkd  came  from  the  White 
House,  although  Bt2d  is  certainly  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  does  what  he  thinks  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  regardless  of  what  anyone  else  thinks 
a'jout  It. 

This  newspMiper  cannot  agree  with  the  Pres- 
ident that  there  are  too  many  Byrds  In  the 
Congres.1.  On  the  contrary  there  are  too 
few.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  record  to  date, 
a  good  arg^ament  could  be  made  for  the  prop- 
osition that  there  are  too  many  Triunans — 
T-r-u-m-a-n-s — in  the  White  House. 

I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette  1 

BTSD  OVrr  OF  HAND 

President  Truman  has  undertaken  a  labor 
that  would  shame  Hercules  If  he  Is  serious 
a'lxjut  trying  to  dislodge  H.*rrt  F.  Btrd  from 
the  Senate.  Senator  Btrd  has  sat  In  the  up- 
per Chamber  continuously  since  1933,  and  he 
now  enjoys  unquestioned  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Virginia.  As  for  purging 
h:m,  the  Chief  Executive  might  better  follow 
the  songwriters  hint  and  try  lighting  a 
penny  candle  with  a  star. 

Fact  Is.  the  President  has  indeed  lighted 
a  candle  with  his  offhand  remark  about 
there  being  "too  many  BjTds  in  the  Con- 
gress." But  in  this  case  it's  a  Roman  candle, 
which  should  add  to  the  sound  and  fury  of 
the  fireworks  which  Congress  has  showered 
on  Mi.  Truman  of  late. 

Senator  Btso  Is  highly  respected  in  the 
Senate,  especially  by  his  colleagues  from  the 
South.  Byfany  of  them  may  well  take  the 
President's  challenge  to  the  Virginian  as  per- 
si^nal  affront — which,  coming  on  top  of  the 
White  House's  ill-advised  threat  to  deny 
patronage  to  recalcitrant  Democrats,  could 
mean  more  trouble  for  the  administration's 
program. 

Quite  aside  from  Mr.  Truman's  own 
troubles  within  his  party,  we  must  heartily 
disagree  when  he  says  that  there  are  "too 
many  Byrds  in  Congress."  For  our  part,  we 
would  there  were  more  men  In  Washington 
thsee  days  like  Senator  Byrd.  who  sees  that 
•conomy  and  a  sound  fiscal  prograna  are  vital 
to  the  future  of  this  Government  and  this 
society.  Any  number  of  lawmakers  will  talk 
alx)u:  holding  down  Government  sp>endlng 
and  about  paying  off  the  public  debt,  but 
Senator  Brso  Is  one  of  a  very  lew  of  them 
who  will  try  consistently  to  vote  In  accord 
With  these  laudable  objects. 

A  Senator  Byrs  preaching  economy  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  Is  worth  two  Senators 
preaching  It  at  a  banquet  back  home.  Which, 
of  course,  is  precisely  why  Mr.  Trtiman.  who 
hxs  promised  all  things  to  all  men.  would 
U^e  to  bas  him. 


(From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of 
May  10,  19491 

MORE  BTROS  IfXZDED 

Officers  of  the  Americen  Veterans  Commit- 
tee, who  called  on  President  Truman  yes- 
terday, said  he  told  them  there  were  too 
many  men  In  Congress  like  Senator  Harrt 
F.  Btrd.  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Truman,  according  to  the  AVC  officer?, 
admonished  them  to  go  back  home  and  see 
to  the  election  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
think  in  terms  of  national  rather  than  local 
interests,  of  large  plans  Instead  of  small 
plans. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  a  speech  the  other  day, 
said  that  the  national  Interest  intently  re- 
quired a  large  plan  for  Government  economy. 

He  predicted  that.  In  the  present  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  the  Government  would 
spend  $800,000,000  more  than  it  takes  in. 

He  estimated  that  present  Goveriunent  ac- 
tivities, plus  new  activities  proposed  by  Mr. 
Truman,  would  mcrease  Government  spend- 
ing from  »40 .300 .000  000  this  fiscal  year  to 
•44.300  000,000  next  fiscal  year  and  to  S47,- 
400.000.000  in  the  fiscal  year  after  that. 

He  said  that  boosting  Government  revenue 
enough  to  cover  such  spending  would  require 
a  large  tax  Increase — but  that  a  large  tax 
Increase.  Imposed  at  a  time  when  business 
Is  already  receding,  might  turn  a  minor  de- 
cline Into  a  major  depression. 

He  asserted  that  the  higher  Individual  and 
corporate  income  taxes  for  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  asked,  plus  Federal  excise  taxes, 
plus  higher  pay-roll  taxes  for  expanded  and 
new  social-security  programs  advocated  by 
Mr.  Truman,  would  mean  a  take  for  the 
Government  of  »49.300.000,C00  next  fiscal 
year. 

It  would  mean,  he  argued,  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  taking  nearly 
30  percent  of  the  total  national  income — 
even  If  the  national  income  stays  as  high 
as  It  Is — and  imposing  a  heavier  burden 
than  the  economic  machine  can  carry  safely. 

Deficit  spending.  Senator  Btrd  said,  would 
be  even  more  surely  ruinous.  For.  he  said, 
if  the  Federal  budget  cannot  be  balanced  in 
this  period  of  prosperity  and  peace  there  is 
grave  dcubt  that  it  ever  can  be  balanced 
again  and  that  the  Government's  credit  and 
our  S3rstem  of  Government  can  be  saved  from 
destruction. 

Mr.  Truman.  It  seems,  did  not  admire  Sen- 
ator Btrd's  speech.  He  probably  was  more 
favorably  Impressed  by  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator J.  C.  O'Mahonxt.  of  Wyoming,  who  has 
Just  warned  of  dire  peril  If  the  Government 
starts  trimming  Its  spending  too  deeply  or 
firing  too  many  employees. 

So  It's  likely  that  a  chorus  soon  will  be 
shouting  that  O'Mahonzt.  the  liberal  and 
progressive.  Is  the  true  prophet,  and  that  no- 
body should  listen  to  Brao,  the  conserva- 
tive and  reactionary. 

But  what  Congress  really  needs  Just  now 
Is^  more  men  like  Brxo,  of  Vicginia — more 
men  who  react  against  danger  of  national 
Insolvency  and  dare  to  advocate  conserving 
the  Government's  credit. 

[Prom   the  Knoxrllle   News-Sentinel  1 
morx  btrds  metccd 

Officers  of  the  American  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee, who  called  on  President  Truman  yester- 
day, said  he  told  them  there  were  too  many 
men  in  Congress  like  Senator  Harrt  F.  Btro, 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Trtiman,  according  to  the  AVC  officers, 
admonished  them  to  "go  back  home  and  see 
to  the  election  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
think  in  terms  of  national  rather  than  local 
Interests,  of  large  plans  Instead  of  small 
plans." 

Senator  Btro.  In  s  speech  the  other  day. 
said  that  tlie  national  Interest  urgently  re- 
quired a  large  plan  for  Government  economy. 


He  predicted  that.  In  the  present  fiscal 
year,  ending  next  Jtme  30.  the  Government 
would  spend  $800,000,000  more  than  It  takes 
In. 

He  estimated  that  present  Government 
activities,  plus  new  activities  proposed  by 
Mr.  Truman,  would  Increase  Government 
spending  from  $40,300,000,000  this  fiscal  year 
to  $44,300,000,000  next  fiscal  year  and  to 
$47,400,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  after  that. 

He  said  that  boosting  Government  revenue 
enough  to  cover  such  spending  would  require 
a  large  tax  increase — but  that  a  large  tax  In- 
crease. Imposed  at  a  time  when  business  Is 
already  receding,  might  turn  a  minor  de- 
cline in  a  major  depression. 

He  asserted  that  the  higher  Individual  and 
ccrpox^ate  income  taxes  for  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  asked,  plus  Federal  excise  taxes, 
plus  higher  pay-roll  taxes  for  expanded  and 
new  social-security  programs  advocated  by 
Mr.  Truman,  would  mean  a  take  for  the 
Government  of  $49,300,000,000  next  fiscal 
year. 

It  would  mean,  he  argued,  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  taking  nearly 
30  percent  of  the  total  national  Income — 
even  If  the  national  iiux>me  stays  as  high  as 
it  is — and  imposing  a  heavier  burden  than 
the  economic  machine  can  carry  safely. 

Deficit  spending.  Senator  Btrs  said,  would 
be  even  more  surely  ruinous.  For.  he  said. 
If  the  Federal  budget  cannot  be  balanced  In 
this  period  of  prosperity  and  peace,  there 
is  grave  doubt  that  it  ever  can  be  balanced 
again  and  that  the  Government's  credit  and 
our  s3rstem  of  government  can  be  saved 
from  destruction. 

The  only  safe  way  to  balance  the  budget, 
he  contended,  is  to  retrench — to  eliminate 
or  postpone  all  new  activities  not  absolutely 
essential,  to  reduce  the  Federal  pay  roll,  to 
trim  appropriations,  to  cut  $4,000,000,000 
from  proposed  spending  for  next  fiscal  year. 
That,  he  said,  was  the  Imperative  duty  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Truman,  It  seems,  did  not  admire  Sen- 
ator Btrd's  speech.  He  probably  was  more 
favorably  impressed  by  the  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor J.  C.  O'Mahowit.  oI  Wyoming,  who  has 
just  warned  of  dire  peril  "if  the  Government 
starts  trimming  Its  spending  too  deeply  or 
firing  too  many  employees." 

So  It's  likeiy  that  a  chorus  soon  will  be 
shouting  that  O'Mahonit.  the  liberal  and 
progressive.  Is  the  true  prophet,  and  that 
nobody  should  listen  to  Btrd,  the  conserva- 
tive and  reactionary. 

But  what  Congreffi  really  needs  Just  now 
Is  more  men  like  Btro  of  Virginia — more 
men  who  react  against  danger  of  national 
Insolvency  and  dare  to  advocate  conserving 
the  Government's  credit. 

[Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  of  May 
11,  19491 

distimctIon  for  btro 

Senator  H.\rrt  Byrd,  stanch  Democrat  of 
Virginia,  should  welcome  the  distmction  of 
being  singled  out  by  Mr.  Truman  as  the  target 
of  a  personal  tirade.  It  is  for  him  a  personal 
vindication  as  the  exponent  of  policies  with 
wblcb  Mr.  Truman  is  Ln  violent  political  dlsa. 
grcement:  incidentally,  the  same  policies,  in 
general,  on  which  Congress  stands  arrayed 
against  the  White  House.  Actually.  It  Is  the 
stand  of  Congress — as  representative  of  the 
whole  people — acs>lnat  tbe  asMtult  of  pressur* 
groups,  and  the  Inroads  al  a  sqttandwbund 
which  hopes  to  perpetuate  the  New  Deal's 
{wlicy  of  spending,  spending,  taxing,  r«T«^g, 
and  electing  and  electing. 

Senator  Btrd  has  no  ap)ology  for  that, 
more  than  other  southern   Democrats 
any  apology  for  resisting  and  def^ 
far  the   Truman   force    bill   enc 
Mr.  Tiuman  declares  there  are  "too  many 
Byrds  in  Congress."    He  has  also  declared  In 
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■ubet&nc«  that  there  are  too  many  south- 
cm.  or  Jefleraonlan.  Democrata.  Like  Jak« 
KroU.  high  priest  of  the  political  cult  known 
•8  the  CIO- P AC.  he  regarda  these  aa  "not  good 
Democrata."     He  has   threatened   to  purga 

Perhaps  now  the  CIO-PAC  will  concentrate 
on  Virginia  In  its  Operation  Dixie.  It 
shares  Mr.  Truman  s  dislike  of  Senator  Brao. 
No  more  than  Mr.  Truman  does  It  like  his 
preference  for  conatltuenu  as  the  v»  111  to  be 
consulted,  his  drive  for  economy  to  terminate 
the  plunge  toward  national  bankruptcy,  hla 
belief  In  basic  Democratic  policies,  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  force  bill,  his  decision  that  lion 
C.  Wallgren  was  not  the  man  to  head  the 
■attonal  Security  Resources  Board 

Tbere  la  eTery  eTidence.  en  the  other  hand, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  public 
stands  with  Btso  on  these  Issues — and  that 
to  that  stAnd  he  honestly  and  honorably  rep- 
resents that  majority. 

Senator  BTan  has  met  this  challenge  with 
characteristic  courage  and  frankness.  -If 
the  President  means  he  Intends  to  parge  me 
from  the  Senate  because  I  will  not  accept 
his  dictation  in  matters  of  legislation,  then 
ni  be  on  hand  when  the  purging  starts." 

I  Prom  the  New  Bedford   disss  )   Standard- 
Times) 

NOT  iNOtJCH  "BTans" 

Prsaldent  Truman's  reported  censure  of 
Senator  Btbo's  demand  for  a  reduction  In 
Government  spending  was  so  badly  timed  as 
to  ptoee  the  Prssldent  In  an  embarrassing 
Ifffrttt*"  On  the  day  he  said  there  were  too 
many  Byrda  in  Congress — men  who  are  "un- 
able to  aee  things  In  terms  of  the  national 
taterest" — his  own  CoimcU  ot  Economic  Ad- 
r*MrB  was  revealed  as  having  recommended 
adoption  of  a  fiscal  policy  almost  identical 
with  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tlrglnla. 

Through  Its  Chairman,  Bdwln  O.  Nourae, 
the  Council  warned  against  the  danger  of 
-red  Ink"  financing.  Senator  Bted.  who 
called  it  deficit  financing,  sounded  the  same 
warning  Mr.  Bt»d  voiced  opposition  to  in- 
creased taxes  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. So  did  Mr.  Truman's  economic  ex- 
perts, who  said  wartime  taxes  that  basically 
affect  business  should  be  reduced  They 
proposed  that  the  date  of  the  Increase  in 
social -SMPJTlty  pay-roll  taxes  be  postponed 
trom  June  to  n*xt  January.  This  levy,  they 
rould  taks  a  bite  out  of  pay  checks  and 
business  costs. 

In  the  existing  economic  situation  ths 
Council  expressed  the  view  that  large-scale 
on  public  works  was  not  warranted, 
such  outlays  would  make  It  harder 
t  reach  the  goal  of  lower  Government  costs. 
As  for  the  •4.000.000.000  Increase  In  t.<ixes,  the 
attitude  was  that  such  a  boost  might  wipe 
out  private  capital  needed  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion, or  cause  business  to  retrench  so 
— sataiy  that  the  present  healthy  disinfla- 
tion oUcht  turn  Into  a  serious  recession. 

Senator  Btbo's  demand  for  reduced  spend- 
ing, reduced  taxes,  and  no  deficit  spending 
evidently  got  under  Mr.  Truman's  skin.  It 
•MBM  to  have  intensified  the  Irritation  prevl- 
OOrty  caused  by  Mr.  Brao  s  vote  In  a  Senats 
committee  to  table  the  nomination  of  Mon 
C  Wallgren  tor  tne  chairmanahlp  of  the  Na- 
tional Sectirlty  Resotircss  Board.  Tet  what 
Mr  Btsd  recommended  as  sound  financial 
policy  Is  so  completely  In  line  with  the  report 
of  the  Council  of  Kconomlc  Advisers  as  to 
leave  the  President  out  on  a  limb.  Instead 
o»  there  being  "too  many  Byrds"  in  Con- 
it  appears  there  are  not  enough  of  this 


Earope  Relicired  by  Opposition  to  Franco 
Spain 


EXTO  SION  OP  REMARKS 


o» 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MIKNZSOTA 

IN  THE  SEN/TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Mondai/.  AprU  11).  1949 

HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 

unanim<us  consent  to  have  printed 

Apper^dix  of  the  Record  an  article 

S.  Stand  on  Spain  Calms 

written  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger. 

publishe  d  in  the  New  York  Times  of 


Mr 

In  the 
entitled    "U 
Moderates."^ 
and 

May  15. 
There 
was  ordered 
as  follows: 
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being 


no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
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(B^  C  L.  Sulzberger) 

14.— Considerable  relief  Is  felt 

the  politically  moderate  Third 

of  State  Dean  Acheson's 

Spain  In  which  be  publicly 

the    liberalization    of    the 

and  the  restoration  of  civil 
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last  weeks  there  has  been  In- 

about  the  possibility  that 

^tates    for    what   It   seemed    to 

ralld    strategical    reasons,    had 

abandoning  Its  opposition  to 

<  iovernment. 

known    that   certain    military 

union  countries  as  well 

United   States  have  argued   that 

gradually    be    worked    Into    a 

^operation  with  North  Atlantic 

Furthermore,    Nedjmeddln 

T^klsh  Foreign  Minister,  Is  un- 

urged  the  inclusion  of  Spain 
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1>een  unsuccessfully  promoting. 
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cate  a  fundamental  shift  In  Unlt«d  Statss 
policy. 

Spanish  economy,  as  is  well  known  In 
Europe,  Is  at  rock  bottom.  The  famous 
Basque  Bank  of  Urquljo  estimated  last  year 
that  Spain  required  $Tn.OOO,000  In  loans  to 
get  on  her  feet. 

Whether  Mr.  Acheson's  press  conference 
statement  on  Wednesday  will  allay  fears  In 
Europe  about  basic  changes  In  Washington's 
Spanish  policy  remains  to  be  seen.  There  la 
still  considerable  skepticism. 

Doubts  remain  as  to  the  true  line  of  United 
States  policy  because  of  the  basic  fact  de- 
spite Mr.  Acheson's  two  statements  that  ths 
United  States  had  definitely  removed  Its  po- 
litical embargo  on  loans  to  Spain. 

The  Chase  National  Bank  lent  $25,000,000 
against  gold  deposits  in  London  6  weeks  ago. 
Now  Andres  Moreno  of  the  Urquljo  Bank, 
representing  both  his  organization  and  the 
Spanish  Government  In  Washington.  Is  seek- 
ing $300,000,000  from  the  Export-Impxjrt 
Bank. 

It  Is  dublo\u  whether  he  will  completely 
succeed.  Nevertheless  State  Department 
policy  has  clearly  changed  despite  Mr.  Ache- 
son's latest  statement.  The  green  Ueht  was 
given  to  the  Chase  Bank  for  its  small  loan  to 
test  United  States  public  reaction,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  violent. 

Many  Europeans,  who  realize  what  a  ten-> 
uous  political  balance  still  prevails  in  ths 
coalescing  Western  hloc.  are  nervous,  how- 
ever, lest  the  State  Department  fall  to  taks 
into  sufficient  account  the  public  opinion  of 
these  countries. 

Although  their  anti-Communist  majority 
seems  to  be  growing,  they  have  not  lost  their 
distaste  for  the  Spanish  system,  which  Mr. 
Achesor  himself  described  as  Fascist. 


Endence  of  Uncontrolled  Budget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Evidence  of  Uncontrolled  Bud- 
get," written  by  Raymond  Moley  and 
published  in  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal 
of  May  10.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoci*. 
as  follows: 

XVDKMCX   or   imCOimOLIJEO   Btn>6XT 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

The  proposal  to  cut  the  costs  of  all  Federal 
bureaus,  departments  and  activities  by  a 
horizontal  5  percent,  now  meeting  favor 
among  conservative  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans has  several  advantages.  It  Is 
simple.  It  Is  reassuring  to  the  country,  and 
It  Is  fairly  equitable  to  all  ssrrlces  con- 
cerned. It  puts  the  burden  on  each  agency 
to  apply  the  cut.  And  anyone  familiar  with 
the  padding  of  budget  requests  by  bureau- 
crats knows  that  such  a  cut  will  not  result 
In  the  public's  loss  of  any  essential  service. 

Moreover,  under  conditions  as  they  are  now 
in  Congress,  with  unfinished  business  piled 
up  everywhere  and  no  major  legislation  yet 
enacted,  and  with  a  real  Impasse  between 
the  President  and  the  OOP-Oizlccrat  coall- 
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tlon,  this  OTer-tdl  cut  is  about  all  that  can 
be  doue. 

Since  several  immense  proposals,  such  aa 
arms  for  western  Europe,  which  involve 
billions  may  b«  added  to  the  President's 
earlier  budget,  the  total  cost  of  oiir  Federal 
Government  In  the  year  beginning  In  July 
may  run  close  to  $50,000 ,000 .000.  The  5  per- 
cent cut.  therefore,  would  save  nearly  $2,- 
500,000.000  and  cover  five-eighths  of  Tru- 
man's proposed  tax  increase. 

The  taxpayer,  who  has  attained  the  mood 
In  which  he  Is  thankful  for  very  small  favors 
indeed,  should  realize  that  such  a  small  hori- 
zontal cut  is  a  clear  confession  by  Congress 
that  It  has  failed  utterly  in  achieving  any 
really  constructive  budget  action.  It  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  Its  own  rule,  adopted  In 
1946,  to  produce  a  legislative  budget  by 
May  1. 

"1116  simple  and  appalling  fact  Is  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  completely  out  of  fi- 
nancial control.  The  thing  Is  so  big  and  so 
complex  that  methods  of  control  established 
when  we  were  spending  one-tenth  of  pres- 
ent amounts  are  not  adequate  for  the  task. 
We  are  all  like  passengers  in  a  bus  which  Is 
rolling  down  a  steep  bill  with  brakes  built 
long  ago  for  a  vehicle  one-tenth  its  size. 

The  Hoover  Commission  pointed  cut  In  s 
reaiarkable  report  that  the  present  Budget 
Bureau,  which  has  grown  enormously  in  per- 
sonnel, is  not  organized  to  provide  the  Pres- 
ident with  real  control  over  expenditures. 


Heart  and  Cancer  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATtS 

Tuesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  adver- 
tisement entitled  "Senators,  Please  Think 
This  Over!"  sponsored  by  the  National 
Heart  Committee  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  May  16,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEN.«TORS,   PIXASE   THINK   THIS   OVER 

While  you  are  voting  tens  of  bilUoiu  of  dol- 
lars for  other  Important  needs — please  vote 
ths  few  millions  of  dollars  necessary  to  help 
prevent  over  half  the  United  States  popula- 
tion from  dying  prematurely. 

This  advertisement  Is  being  paid  for  by 
American  taxpayers,  who  are  as  anxious  as 
you  are  to  hold  down  our  national  budget. 

At  the  same  time  the  expenditure  of  a  com- 
paratively few  millions  of  dollars  for  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  the  National  Heart 
Institute  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
can  held  prevent  mUlions  of  premature 
American  deaths.  These  dollars  are  necessary 
for  research,  construction  of  research  facili- 
ties, and  training  of  research  workers. 

Nearly  «4.000,000  Americans  now  alive  wU! 
die  too  young  of  heart  diseases — and  over  19.- 
OOO.OOO  Americans  now  alive  will  die  of  can- 
cer, unless  new  treatments  and  curss  are 
found.  Approximately  half  of  all  heart  and 
cancer  deaths  occur  in  people  under  65  years 
oi  age.  In  addition  to  the  tragedy  and  heart- 
break of  this — the  economic  loss  Is  Incal- 
culable. 

We  who  help  to  supply  the  money  for  ctir 
•41.000.000,000    national    budget— inclUidlDi 


over  $5,000,000,000  for  European  aid — luge 
you  to  sustain  the  amendments  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  April  27,  1949.  lor  heart  and  for 
cancer  research. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  for  both 
the  heart  and  cancer  amendments  is  approxi- 
mately $32,000,000. 

Leading;  heart  and  cancer  doctors  have 
testified  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  this  Is  a  minimum  amount  required 
Much  more  has  been  requested  by  outstand- 
ing medical  institutions,  and  could  be  used 
effectlvel:;. 

The  lives  of  over  half  of  our  population  are 
at  stake. 

We  are  for  economy,  just  as  you  are.  but 
we  urge  that  this  amount  of  money — which 
is  substantially  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  total  national  budget — be  applied 
to  these  vital  life-saving  projects. 
Senators,  please  think  this  over. 
Millions  may  live  longer — if  you  vote  In 
favor  of  the  heart  and  cancer  amendments 
to  the  Labor-Federal  Security  Administration 
appropriations  bill. 

Antsa  M.  Roscnekrc, 
Emehson  Foote, 

Cochairmen. 
T.  DucKiTT  Jones.  M.  D.. 
Paul  D.  WHrnc.  M.  D., 
Mrs.  Wendell  Wuxkie, 
Gen.  William  J.  Donovam, 
Teo  R.  Gamble, 
Robert  Cotne, 

Executive  Committee. 

The  National  Heart  Committee,  237  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Sponsors  of  the  National  Heart  Commit- 
tee :  James  3.  Adams;  JuUus  Ochs  Adler;  Mrs. 
Arthur  <Bugs)  Baer;  Joan  Bennett;  Seymour 
Berkson;  Barry  Bingham;  Miss  Leonora  Cor- 
bett:  Gov.  James  Cox;  David  C.  Crockett;  Miss 
Jessica  Daves;  James  Douglas;  David  Dubin- 
sky;  Irene  Dunne;  James  A.  Farley:  Don 
Francisco;  Mrs.  Bernard  Glmbel;  Bernard  F 
Glmbel;  Harry  Goldblatt,  M.  D.;  Maurice 
Goldblatt:  Samuel  Goldwyn;  William  Green; 
Mrs.  Harold  Guinzberg;  Harold  Gulnzberg; 
Sieglried  F.  Hartman;  Bob  Hope;  John  B 
Klmberly;  Edgar  Kobak;  Miss  Eleanor  Lam- 
bert; Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker;  Art  Llnkletter; 
Leonard  Lyons;  Ernst  Mahler;  Mrs.  Daniel 
Mahoney;  Daniel  Mahoney;  Bleeker  Mar- 
quette; Hugh  Martin;  Ben  May;  Alfred  Mc- 
Cosker:  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly;  BlerrUl 
Meigs;  Lois  Mattox  &liller;  Frank  Mullen, 
Philip  Murray;  Mrs.  E)orothy  Norman;  Mrs 
Peter  Rathvon;  Grantland  Rice;  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt;  Elmo  Roper;  Howard  Rusk. 
M.  D.;  M.  Lincoln  Schuster;  F.  J.  Sensenbren- 
ner.  Henry  Simms,  M.  D.;  Henry  Stample- 
man;  Frank  Stanton;  Robert  E.  Straus: 
Gerard  Swope.  Sr.;  Mrs.  Ted  Thackrey;  Lowe^ 
Thomas;  Walter  Wanger;  George  W.  Weber. 
Jr.;  Lewis  Allen  Weiss;  A.  F.  Whitney:  John 
Hay  Whitney;  Matthew  Woll:  Benjamin 
Wood;  Robert  W.  WoodrufT;  Mark  Woods. 


First  Anniversary  of  Establisbnent  of 
Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or  MASTLANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  17  (legislctive  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  evening,  in  the  Fifth  Regiment 
Armor>'.  Baltimore,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
OCoNOR  '  delivered  one  ol  the  principal 


addresses  at  the  exercises  commemorat- 
ing the  first  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  Inter- 
est manifested  by  the  people  of  Balti- 
more in  the  affair,  and  the  splendid  re- 
ception accorded  the  Senator  upon  his 
address,  evoked  city-wide  comment. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  address  be  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre« 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
as  follows: 

It  is  an  honor,  indeed,  to  have  been  asked 
to  speak  to  you  on  such  a  historic  occasion 
as  this.  In  grappling  with  our  personal 
problems  of  everyday  life  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  great  events  of  far-reach- 
ing significance  sometimes  take  place  before 
our  eyes.  One  of  these  events,  which  will 
have  Its  world  repercussions  throughqut  all 
the  years  to  come,  we  are  memorializing  here 
tonight — the  completion  of  the  first  year  of 
the  resurrected  Jewish  state.  And,  as  if 
that  were  not  enough  to  justify  a  rousing 
celebration,  the  fact  that  this  lusty  Infant 
state  has  been  received  ofllclally  Into  the 
United  Nations  renders  Joy  complete  for 
every  friend  of  Israel,  and  every  lover  of 
freedom. 

Truly,  the  past  12  months  have  been 
months  of  gratifying  achievement  for  the 
people  of  Israel.  They  also  have  been 
months  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  many 
millions  of  persons  throughout  the  world 
who  had  watched  the  launching  of  this  new 
Jewish  homeland  a  year  ago  with  foreboding. 
What  desperate  odds  they  faced,  those  war- 
riors and  leaders  of  Israel,  with  the  whole 
Arab  world  ranged  solidly  against  them,  with 
British  troops  stationed  among  them  to  pre- 
vent armed  preparations  for  the  onslaught 
they  knew  would  be  launched  against  them; 
and  with  an  arms  embargo  against  them 
while  their  enemies  were  free  to  procure 
arms  without  limit. 

To  add  to  their  troubles,  there  were  thou- 
sands of  newly  arrived  Immigrants  to  house 
and  feed,  there  were  problems  of  Internal 
organization,  and  all  the  while  their  vital 
port  cities  were  being  bombed  and  their 
settlements  attacked.  Stout  hearts  were 
needed,  and  stout  hearts  there  were,  a 
plenty — young  men,  older  men.  veterans  of 
bitter  fighting  In  all  the  theaters  of  World 
War  II  and  lads  of  high-school  age — young 
women,  too.  supplementing  the  aU  too 
meager  ranks  of  the  military,  or  tolling  In 
the  fields  to  produce  the  vital  crops  needed 
to  sustain  the  fighting  forces,  the  workers, 
and  the  new  arrivals. 

The  history  of  our  own  land  records  the 
long  years  of  travail,  of  suffering,  and  of 
effort,  during  and  following  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  that  were  required  before  the  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonies  could  honestly  claim 
to  be  a  nation  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Israel  had  to  encompass  all  tills  within  the 
space  of  a  single  year.  And  well  may  you 
take  pride  In  the  fact  that  Israel  did  it  mag- 
nlflcently.  Including  the  holding  of  Its  first 
general  election,  and  drafting  of  its  consti- 
tution, a  model  of  the  most  advanced  think- 
ing in  this  field.  In  which  the  basic  principles 
of  our  own  great  American  Constitution  are 
well  reflected. 

Conceive.  If  you  can.  what  s  task  It  was 
for  the  citizens  of  this  newly  formed  state 
to  carry  to  successful  conclusion  a  bitter  war 
against  great  odds,  to  set  up  a  workable  and 
smootiily  functioning  government,  and  to 
receive  and  assimilate  at  the  same  time  mors 
than  100,000  new  citizens,  many  of  them 
utterly  destitute,  and  so  ravaged  by  their 
sufferings  In  the  carnal  housss  of  Nazi  sav- 
agery, as  to  be  complete  liabilities,  for  wbom 
rehabilitation  facilities  were  necessary. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  n  any  working  people  think 
tne  PederaJ  Government  in- 
program.  It  will  not  cost 
them  anything;  that  the  cost  will  be 
borne  by  ihe  so-called  rich,  by  the 
employer. 

As  a  mat  ;er  of  fact,  the  con.sumer  al- 
ways pays  t  le  cost  of  a  Federal  project — 
he  pays  It  whether  he  buys  a  loaf  of 
breftd.  a  piir  of  shoes,  a  package  of 
cigan^tes.  irr  a  bottle  of  whLsky. 

While  m  my  people  think  that  Tru- 
maa's  heaJtih  program,  so-called,  will  not 
eofi  them  i  nything,  will  be  a  benefit  re> 
edred  with  nit  payment,  some  of  the  edi- 
torlak  of  t)  j  smaller  weeklies  are  teiling 
the  f olkii  th  e  truth. 

an  <  ditoriaJ  comes  from  the  AUe- 
aasett4 .  published  at  Allegan.  Mich.: 


In  hU 

dcocy 


Tac^cAjr'a 

eaful  effort  to  win  the  Presl- 

Truii^n.  among  other  things,  prum< 


tsed  the  people  free  medical  care.  Mow  his 
baalth  program  has  been  submitted  to  Con- 
greaa.  Wo  one.  not  even  its  sponsors,  can 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  estimate  its 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  It 
has  been  conserratlTely  estimated  that  Ita 
Initial  annual  cost  will  amount  to  t<J.OOO,- 
000.000.  It  will  be  financially  supported  by 
a  3-percent  pay-roll  tax. 

Briefly,  the  bill  la  designed  to  tax  every- 
body to  provide  free  medical  aid  to  every 
person  in  the  United  States  and  to  subsidize 
the  medical  profession,  and.  like  the  rest 
of  Truman  s  program,  is  socialistic  in 
nature. 

The  medical  profession  has.  from  the  be- 
ginning, fought  the  bill,  as  they  have  no  de- 
sire to  be  subsidized — realizing  that  in  the 
end  they  woiild  loee  much  of  their  Independ- 
ence of  action,  and  would  be  subjected  to 
governmental  controls  and  red  tape. 

Truman  seems  to  think  that  tlirough  the 
medium  of  taxation  ne  can  force  the  in- 
dividual worker  and  private  industry  to  sup- 
port and  finance  his  program  to  socialize 
this  country.  Social  security,  old  age  pen- 
sions, unemployment  compensation,  farm 
sabsldles,  and  now  medical  aid  are  all  to 
be  Included  in  one  form  or  another  tn  the 
cost  of  producing  consumers  goods  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  public. 

In  this  country  today,  anyone  with  any 
kind  of  initiative  can  enjoy  conveniences 
and  luxuries  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any 
time  before  or  in  any  other  country.  Most  of 
us  own  automobiles,  radios,  bathtubs,  elec- 
tric stoves,  hot  water  beaters  and  all  the 
reat  of  the  pharaphemalia  that  makes  life 
eaay.  Moot  of  us  earn  enough  to  buy  food 
to  keep  ua  healthy  and  to  afford  a  modest 
vacation. 

Thia  condition  was  brought  about  through 
private  Indtiatry  producing  consumer  goods 
at  as  cheap  a  price  as  possible  and  at  the 
same  time  paying  aa  high  v  ages  as  possible. 
The  purpoae  was  to  produce  a  bU3rers  market 
through  employment  and  high  wages  and 
cheap  goods  produced  by  mass  production. 

Truman,  who  doesn't  really  know  what  a 
pay  roll  is,  has  Invented  a  scheme  that  op- 
erates \n  reverse,  ^is  purpose  is  to  lower 
the  wcrkers  wage  by  a  pay-roll  tax  and  to 
laereaae  the  cost  of  consumers  goods  by  a 
tax  on  the  employer.  The  result  will  be  to 
force  out  of  business  the  smaller  Industries, 
to  aggravate  strife  between  the  unions  and 
industry,  to  Increase  unemployment  and  the 
cost  of  living  and  eventually  to  destroy  pri- 
vate industry. 

Already  to  a  large  .xtent  the  worker  has 
been  deprived  of  a  substantial  part  ul  his 
pay.  Already  Industry  has  been  required  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  its  product  to  take  care 
of  Government  taxes.  Already  business  in 
our  bankruptcy  courts  ts  on  the  increase. 
Truman  and  the  rest  of  his  social  advisers  is 
a  bigger  menace  to  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try than  all  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  trust 
that  Congresr  will  retain  its  common  sense. 

L.  W    H. 


Profran  for  GoTenineat  EcoBomy 
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Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou:^  Lon:>ent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  me  entitled  "Program 
for  Government  Economy." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

PBocaAM    roa   coveenuknt   ecqnomt 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the 
Senate  about  the  Federal  budget.  Cu  sev- 
eral occasions  attempts  have  been  made  to 
exact  a  5-percent  appropriation  cut.  At- 
tempts were  made  in  the  Instance  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of  Labcr 
and  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  also  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Department  of  the  Treasur\". 
Post  Office,  and  the  ELxport-Import  Bank.  It 
sliould  be  noted  that  tlie  economy  etiuris 
were  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  is  a  b^MMaan  conunittee,  bad 
held  extensive  bearfl^Bon  each  and  every 
Item  of  the  budget  forVe  departments  which 
the  Senate  considered.  Possibly  no  two 
agencies  more  directly  affect  the  life  of  the 
American  citizens  than  tlie  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  doth 
political  parties  in  their  conventions  com- 
plained about  the  drastic  reduction  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  both  its  personnel 
and  its  functions.  Both  parties  pledged  that 
this  Department  would  be  strengthened — as 
It  well  should  be. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  obligated 
under  the  law  passed  by  Congress  to  perform 
essential  services.  It  is  already  operating  at 
a  deficit,  and  to  reduce  its  appropriations  at 
this  time  would  be  closing  our  eyes  to  reality 
and  Jeopardizing  the  services  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice. Some  of  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
are  now  calling  for  a  5-percent  cut  in  Post 
Office  appropriations  are  the  same  Members 
who  only  a  year  ago  voted  to  increase  salaries 
of  postal  employees. 

Tlie  Treasury  Department  appropriation 
includes  sucli  essential  services  as  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  I  know  of  no  two 
agencies  in  Government  that  are  more  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation's  financial 
and  economic  structure. 

It  would  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  the 
budget;  or  better,  let  us  say  at  the  budget 
dollar.  Out  of  every  budget  dollar  collected 
34  cents  is  directed  to  national  defense;  16 
cents  to  our  international  programs  of  re- 
habilitation and  relief;  13  cents  for  veterans' 
benefits  and  veterans'  care;  13  cents  for  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  which  is  primarily  a 
war  debt;  6  cents  of  every  budget  dollar  goes 
for  social  welfare,  health,  and  security;  18 
cents  of  the  budget  tax  dollar  is  required  for 
the  general  administrative  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment, including  such  Departments  as 
Treastiry,  Labor.  Interior,  Commerce.  Federal 
Works  Agency.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Federal  Trade  Commission,  Securities 
Exchange  Commission,  and  others.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  this  18  cents  of  the  budget 
dollar  all  of  our  programs  for  agriculture,  soil 
conservation,  land  reclamation,  flood  control, 
REA,  and  public  works  are  included. 

Possibly  a  regrouping  of  these  figures  will 
be  helpful.  Seventy-six  cents  out  of  every 
budget  dollar  is  dedicated  to  national  de- 
fense, European  recovery,  veterans'  benefits 
and  hospitalization  and  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Only  24  cents  of  the  budget  dollar 
remains  for  the  essential  public  services  re- 
quired by  the  people. 

To  be  sure,  all  of  us  want  economy  in  gov- 
ernment, but  It  Is  strange  to  me  that  the 
political  play  for  economy  begins  on  the  6 
cents  of  the  budget  dollar  in  social  welfare, 
health  and  security.  The  question  might  be 
well  asked  whether  or  not  the  real  economy 
that  is  needed,  which  will  provide  relief  to 
the  taxpayers  and  permit  balaxicing  of  the 
btidget,  ought  not  to  come  in  the  bigger 
Items,  auch  aa  national  defense,  which  takes 
34  cants  of  the  budget  dollar. 

Leat  there  be  any  misunderstanding  of  my 
remarks,  may  I  point  out  that  the  Hoover 
Conunisalon  has  categorically  stated  that  a 


minimum  uf  •1.000.000.000  can  be  saved  in 
the  national  defense  establishment  without 
in  any  way  Jeopardizing  the  defense  of  thia 
Nation.  The  more  optimlstio  members  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  insisted  that  a  min- 
imum of  $3,000,000,000  could  be  <.ut  upon 
the  national  defouoe  budget  without  in  any 
manner  weakening  or  JeopardUung  the  se- 
curity or  defeu<ie  of  the  Nation 

Possibly  the  answer  to  our  economy  drive 
is  in  constructive  and  intelligent  iippilca- 
tion  of  the  basic  reconunendations  for  gov- 
ernmental reorganizatiuu  and  ecunvmy  as 
suggested  by  tlie  Hoover  Commission  in  its 
exhaustive  reports.  This,  however,  will  re- 
quire congressional  action.  It  will  mean  re- 
shuffling Government  agencies  and  eliminat- 
ing some.  It  will  require  direct  unification 
of  the  armed  services.  -  It  will  necessitate 
modern  budgeting,  accounting  and  purchas- 
ing practices  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
It  will  mean  civilian  control  of  the  armed 
services  with  careful  scrutiny  of  the  budget 
requests  of  the  admirals  and  the  generals. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  here  will  be  the  test 
of  the  courage  in  the  Congress  and  tlie  direct 
test  of  economy. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  De- 
partments, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
been  diligently  working  on  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations.  The  general  bill 
for  reorganization  of  executive  departments 
has  be^n  approved  by  that  committee.  This 
bill  Is  now  up  for  debate  hi  the  Senate.  It 
was  considered  to  be  essential  to  any  sound 
reorganization  or  economy  program.  I  am 
supporting  the  bill.  In  fact,  I  had  some  part 
In  the  drafting  of  the  measure. 

The  second  proposal  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission called  for  a  general  revision  and 
reorganization  of  the  management  function* 
of  Government.  By  management  we 
mean  such  things  as  budgets,  accounting, 
purchasing,*  inventories,  disposal  of  surplus 
properties  and  control  over  Government 
stocks  and  materials.  The  Hoover  Commis- 
sion placed  great  emphasis  upon  these  func- 
tions of  Government  and  insisted  that  they 
should  be  coordinated  undet  one  department 
to  be  known  as  the  General  Service  Agency, 
beadod  by  a  single  administrator  directly 
responsible  to  the  President.  Today  these 
functions  that  I  have  mentioned  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  Government.  Department 
after  department  acts  as  if  It  were  a  separate 
government  unto  lt.sclf.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity of  purchasing.  There  is  a  glaring 
lack  of  sound  inventory  practices  and  there 
is  definitely  Improper  budgeting  by  the  sev- 
eral agencies  of  Government. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  1  have  worked 
diligently  day  after  day  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  entrtisted  with  the  preparation  of 
this  Important  legislation.  This  bill  is 
known  as  S.  1809.  a  bill  to  simplify  the  pro- 
curement, utilization,  and  disposal  oi  Gov- 
ernment property,  and  to  reorganize  certain 
agencies  of  the  Government.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  save  millions  of  dollars  In  Government 
expenditures  through  the  creation  of  re- 
sponsible and  efficient  administrative  man- 
agement of  these  vital  services  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  will  continue  ita 
work  in  writing  into  law  the  basic  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission.  I 
repeat — here  is  the  practical  manner  and 
the  constructive  means  of  promoting  effi- 
cient administration  and  sound  economy. 
Over-all  budget  cuts  that  are  tsken  without 
atndy  and  without  due  consideration  to 
essential  services  are  at  best  haphazard  maaa- 
urea.  Waste  in  Government  and  Inefllctency 
In  administration  can  only  be  eliminated 
by  proper  reorganization  of  the  executive 
departments.  Those  who  are  propoatng 
budget  cuta  would  be  performing  a  real 
public  aervlce  if  they  spent  their  enthuataam 
and   their   effort   upon   improving   and   re- 


orgauiBing  the  baate  atructtire  of  Oovavn- 
maut.  These  raporta  and  this  reQritanlaa«> 
tlon  have  been  given  careful  study  by  a 
tremendous  force  of  in%*eetigators  who  repre. 
sent  tile  trained  talent  of  public  admiuisti-«> 
tlcn  in  this  N&Uun.  The  Hoow 
sion.  bipartisan  in  Ita  make-up 
aentatu-e  of  nil  walks  of  all  araaa  (tf  AmerU 
can  ecouomlc  and  poUtlcal  life,  la  to  be  oom- 
meudPd  for  ita  intelligaut  approach  to  tha 
problems  of  Government  adminiatratiun. 
That  Commission  visuallaea.  economy  not 
merely  In  budget  cuts  but  rather  lu  the  aA- 
cient  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  tor  Um 
services  which  are  required  of  Qoverument 
by  the  people. 


California's  GoTeraor  Warren  Recom- 
mends Public  Deveiopmeot  of  Electric 
Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALnruBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8KNTAT1VK3 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Los 
Angele.s  Dally  New.s  of  Wodnpsday,  May 
11,  1949.  the  distmguisihod  Governor  of 
my  native  State  of  California  la  quoted 
as  to  some  of  his  remarks  before  the  First 
Far  Western  Conference  of  the  American 
Public  Power  Association,  recently  held 
In  Los  Angeles.  I  recommend  that  you 
read  the  same,  for  It  draws  lines  which 
will  aid  In  the  delineation  of  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  people  on  this  im- 
portant subject: 

WARREN    tTRCES    MORS    PtHILIC    POWES,    SO    AS    TO 
KAKC  JOBS 

Gov.  Karl  Wairen  yesterday  recommended 
public  development  of  electric  power  to  pro- 
mote expansion  of  basic  Industry  through 
which  Jobs  can  be  provided  for  California's 
half  million  unemployed  workers. 

The  Governor,  speaiiing  at  the  Ambaaaadur 
Hotel  before  the  first  far  western 
of  the  American   Public  Power 
said: 

"California  now  has  528,000  unemployed, 
or  14  percent  of  the  State  total  of  employ- 
ables, which  Is  about  twice  the  national 
percentage. 

"Tills  proportion  may  Increase  to  our 
great  detriment  unless  we  can  have  more 
basic  Industry  to  develop  our  national  re- 
sources. 

"And  the  foimdatlon  for  this  Indtistry  is 
power.  We  have  insufficient  power  now  to 
attract  new  industry,  and  at  times  even  to 
serve  the  present  customers." 

New  power,  the  Ouvernor  aald,  must  be 
produced  from  water,  and  by  public  agen- 
cies. 

California's  only  other  power  source  la  oil. 
Warren  said.  He  aald  estimated  oU  reservea 
in  the  State  will  laat  only  for  30  yearn.  But 
within  the  next  2  years,  the  private  utility 
that  servea  northern  Calif urnta  (Pacific  Gas 
tc  Electric  Co.)  will  be  producing  mora  power 
from  oil  than  frcnn  water,  he  said. 

Warren  aald  that  moat  of  the  upatream 
sltea  aultable  for  power  development  by  pii> 
vate  companies  already  are  in  uae. 

"On  the  otbar  band."  ba  want  on. 
at  our  power  potantlal  ta  inaaparably  ooo- 
nactad  with  water  conaervatlon  for  all  ptir- 
poaea:  irrigation,  flood  control,  navigation, 
aallnlty  control,  municipal  purpoaea.  recrea- 
tion, uul  conservation  of  wild  life.  It  must 
be  developed  la  projects  that  aerve  ail 
purposes." 
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Tb«  Ooremor  nld  no  prlvmte  utility  has 
the  means,  xhe  jiirladlcUon.  nor  the  tirg« 
to  do  8\xh  a  Job. 

"No  private  Interest  could  Integrate  theae 
tunctlona."  Warren  said.  "Only  public  agen- 
cies, acting  In  cooperation  where  Jiirlsdlc- 
ttonal  lines  are  transcended,  can  do  such 
ft  Job."  he  told  the  conference. 

Following  the  Governor.  Northcut  Ky, 
general  counsel  lor  the  association,  spoke 
on  the  proposed  central  Artsona  reclamation 
•nd  power  project. 

He  warned  that  Callfornlans  would  have 
to  pay  for  most  of  the  project  through  con- 
tracts for  the  power  output,  althouith  $400.- 
000.000  of  the  $73*. 000. 000  project  would  be 
•pent  on  Irrigation  In  Arizona. 

Irrigators,  he  said,  are  unable  to  pay  the 
•apltal  ccsU  of  construction,  so  the  project 
will  be  paid  from  a  60  percent  sales  tax  on 
the  power.  Arlzonlana  can  use  one-third  of 
the  power.  California  will  have  to  take  the 
rest. 

'This  Is  particularly  obnoxious  because 
Oyifamla  public  power  users  are  thus 
btaadly  expected  to  pay  for  an  Arizona  aque- 
dvct  which  will  take  water  already  claimed 
by  Callfomia.  and  on  which  California  works, 
already  built,  are  dependent."  he  said.  • 
The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  Mayor 
Fletcher  Bowron.  who  spoke  prldefully  of 
the  city's  publicly  owned  water  and  power 
utility,  describing  It  as  the  world's  greatest 
municipally  owned  enterprise.  It  has  been 
VMpcmalble.  he  said,  (or  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  city. 

The  association's  president.  Ma  J.  Thomas 
H  Allen.  Memphis.  Tenn .  complimented 
the  work  of  K  F.  Scattergood  of  the  Los 
Angles  department  of  water  and  power  for 
hti  pioneer  work  in  the  formation  of  the 
National  Municipal  Utilities  Association. 

Another  speaker  was  L.  J.  Richardson,  pres- 
ident cf  the  Washington  Public  UtUlty  Com- 
missioners Association.  Public  power  de- 
velopments on  the  Skagit  and  Columbia  Ri- 
vers in  his  State.  Richardson  said,  made  pos- 
sible the  Northwest's  great  Industrial  growth. 
Keen  Johnson.  Louisville.  Ky..  spoke  of 
the  superiority  of  aluminum  cable  for  elec- 
tric power  transmission,  saying  It  had  the 
i^M  over  copper  of  being  lighter. 
r.  mnd  capable  of  taking  greater  stress. 
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Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
address  before  the  annual  meetin«  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C.  on  May  5. 
1949,  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  John- 
son spoke  of  the  Importance  of  small 
business  in  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram. Since  the  volume  of  the  procure- 
ment of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment will  continue  to  be  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
American  economy,  it  is  very  reassuring 
to  bear  the  comment  from  Secretary 
MbDBon  that  small  business  will  receive 
eonsideratlon  in  that  iH^}curement. 
Here  are  some  excerpts  from  his  remarks 
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sjnall  business  too.  and  they  too 
role  in  the  victory.    For  them 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
economic  system  made  p>ossi- 
estJ^bllshment   and   healthy   growth 
of  thousands  of  these  smaller 
so4caIIed  small  business  of  America, 
hundreds    of    thousands    of    small 
icattered   throughout   our   land, 
with  our   millions  of  independent 
the  essence  of  our  democracy- 
basic   safeguard   against    the 
ism.    It  is  high  time  that  those 
^eking  and  merger-mad   corpo- 
in  our  midst  realize  that  the 
economic  system  are  gambling 
thkt  American  big  business,  by  con- 
1  aore  and  more  economic  power 
1  fewer  business  enterprises,  will 
us  into  some  form  of  the  corpc- 
v^hich  can  readily  be  seized  by  a 
of  ruthless  men   to  spell   the 
of  freedom. 
National  Military  Establishment  ap- 
value  of  small  business  to  our 
and  to  production  of  military 
and  is  bending  every  ef- 
it  share  in  Its  defense  program, 
you  what  we  are  doing  to  get 
imall  business, 
what  Is  small  business? 
Military    Establishment    accepts    the 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948. 
i  btisiness  Is  small  If  It  does  not 
dominant  position  In  the  trade  or 
which  It  Is  a  part,  if  the  num- 
iployees  does  not  exceed  500.  and 
independently  owned  and  operated, 
definition   99   percent  of   the 
A  nerican    business   enterprises   of 
vi  luld  be  classified  as  small.    Since 
Hi  tlonal  Military  Establishment  are 
irlmarlly   in    production,   let    us 
at  the  industrial  business  popu- 
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approximately  330.000  manufac- 

In  the  United  States.     Again. 

99  percent  of  them  are  small. 

In  these  small  businesses  com- 

nt  of  all  manufacturing  em- 

They  produce  62  percent  of  the 

output. 

find  these  small  plants  in  many 

1  nd  widely  dispersed  all  ever  the 

Afore  and  more  of  them  are  mov- 

outskirts  of  large  metropolitan 

towns  which  were  formerly  only 

i  enters    in    agricultural    regions. 

jlsperslon  offers  a  special  Incen- 

omlc  age  for  giving  procurement 

sAiall  business. 

la  wish  war.  but  we  must  pre- 

contingencies.    And  if  war  does 

proves  to  be  an  atomic  war,  we 

the  big  industflal  centers  of 

will  be  among  the  first  targets. 

^urden  of  producing  war  material 

on  the  smaller  plants  which 

in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

good   procurement   planning 

war  to  give  orders  to  small  biosi- 

In  this  way  we  will  be  develop- 


ing our  potential  national  assets,  strengthen 
ourselves  defensively  and  alleviate  the  evils 
of  the  huge  overcrowded  industrial  city — 
and  award  more  annd  more  contracts  to  the 
backbone  of  our  free  enterprise  system,  the 
small-business  man. 

The  National  Military  Establishment  is  in- 
terested In  small  business  because  It  wants 
to  know  that  the  productive  capacity  of  all 
plants,  including  the  small.  Is  available.  It 
Is  Interested  because  It  feels  that  small  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  institutions  we  Americans 
believe  in  and  want.  We  must  not  forget 
that  practically  every  American  business  in 
existence  today  once  started  as  a  small 
business. 

SALESMANSHIP — NOT  INTtCXNCl,  NUDED 

The  National  Military  Estabiishinent  is 
proud  of  Its  record  with  small  business.  We 
are  not  saying  that  our  procurement  equals, 
exceeds,  or  falls  short  of  being  a  fair  pro- 
portion which  Is  the  goal  we  are  seeking. 
That  term  has  never  been  defined.  We  can 
say.  however,  that  It  is  substantial. 

As  I  have  been  talking  about  the  billions 
being  spent  for  national  defense,  some  of  you 
undoubtedly  have  been  thinking,  "Why  am 
I  not  getting  some  of  that  business?" 

The  fault  is  not  with  us.  The  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  want  more  com- 
panies to  do  business  with  us.  They  tell 
them  so — the  Navy  in  its  pamphlet,  Selling 
the  Navy;  the  Army  In  its  booklet,  Piucha£ed 
Items  and  Purchasing  Locations;  the  Air 
Force  In  its  Guide  for  Selling  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force;  and  the  Munitions  Board  In 
its  guide  on  Military  Government. 

Getting  business  from  national  defense  is 
a  selling  job.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  give  tius 
group  of  past  masters  of  salesmanship  a  lec- 
ture on  the  art  and  science  of  selling.  You 
know  far  better  than  I  that  its  main  points 
are  knowing  what  the  customers  want,  how 
and  where  they  buy.  and  then  showing  how 
your  product  fills  their  needs,  when  and 
where  they  exist. 

The  salesman  who  performs  these  func- 
tions, be  he  owner,  employee,  or  bona  fide 
sales  agent  of  a  manufacturer,  is  always  wel- 
come because  he  renders  a  valuable  service 
to  the  National  Military  Establishment. 

But  there  are  others  who  prostitute  the 
profession  of  salesmanship  who  seek  to  con- 
vince the  small-business  man  that  only  by 
buying  through  them  can  he  get  orders  from 
the  Government.  To  the  small-business  man 
I  must  emphatically  say.  "That  is  not  so. 
There  Is  no  need  for  special  brokers,  for  16- 
percenters.  for  10-percent«rs.  for  even  ft-per- 
centers.  There  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  in- 
tervene between  small  business  and  the  Oor- 
ernment  to  proctire  Government  contracts." 
And  to  those  who  claim  to  sell  Influence  at 
the  right  spots  I  say,  "We  will  drive  you  out 
of  the  National  Military  Establishment.' 
And  let  those  who  engage  in  questionable 
brokerage  activities  heed  this  warning. 

Let  me  repeat:  There  is  no  need  to  have 
any  broker  between  small  business  and  the 
Government  to  procure  Government  con- 
tracts. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Munitions  Board,  are  in- 
tensifying their  efforts  to  make  certain  that 
every  manufacturer  knows  how  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, what  is  being  bought,  and  what  offices 
do  the  buying. 

Our  coordkiated  procurement  program  is 
designed  to  expedite  selling.  Of  course,  the 
objective  Is  Increased  efficiency  in  military 
procurement,  but  when  the  responsibilHy  for 
buying  total  military  needs  in  certain  items 
is  placed  In  either  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force,  the  restilts  should  be  good.  Right 
now  the  Munitions  Board  is  studying  the 
efficacy  of  this  program.  Many  businesses 
have  Indicated  that  they  like  our  coordi- 
nated procurement  operation;  but  one  pur- 
pose of  the  Munitions  Board  survey  Is  to 
determine  Its  acceptability  to  small  business. 
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Eighty  percent  of  all  procurement  is  now 
coordinated   through   the   Munitions  Board. 

We  are  planning  for  an  all-out  e3ort  to 
assure  the  national  Interest — if  war  is  ever 
forced  upon  us.  Knowing  the  nature  of  our 
potential  enemies,  anjrthing  short  of  an  all- 
out  effort  'vould  be  criminal;  it  would  be 
suicidal. 

And  the  greater  the  all -cut  effort;  the  more 
Important  small  business  becomes. 

fxzziszLrrT  or  small  strsiNzsa  pats  orr 

There  is  a  special  role  for  small  business 
which  I  particularly  want  to  stress.  These 
small  businesses  are  often  the  firms  that  can 
produce  the  last  10  percent  which  may  spell 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 

S£y  we  need  100  items.  Our  regular  sources 
can  produce  90.  Ten  more  are  needed  for 
successful  operations.  We  cannot  wait  for 
our  major  suppliers  to  exnand  or  reorganize 
their  production  lines.  We  have  to  get  the 
goods  and  get  them  quickly. 

Here  Is  where  the  flexibility  and  organiza- 
tional simplicity  of  small  business  pays  off. 
Frequently,  these  small-business  men  can  get 
prcducticn  on  the  needed  10  percent  while  a 
big  company  Is  tooling  up. 

O-it-of-pxxket  expenditures  may  be  higher 
for  that  fraction.  In  time  of  war  we  might 
have  to  pay  more.  But  in  many  cases  costs 
might  be  less.  In  any  event,  in  terms  of 
the  benefits  obtained  it  would  be  cheap. 

I  have  heard  rumors  that  small  business 
believes  that  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment is  confining  its  industrial  mobUlza- 
tion  planning  to  a  few  large  companies. 
These  are  imwarranted.  Let  me  give  you 
the  facts. 

The  Munitions  Board  and  the  three  De- 
partments have  an  Industrial  capacity  al- 
location program.  They  are  developing 
specific  and  realistic  production  schedules 
for  a  substantial  number  of  manufacturing 
facilities.  At  present  22.000  have  been  cata- 
loged. 17,500  of  these  are  small  business. 

Small-business  men  may  need  special  help 
when  we  call  on  them  for  all-out  war  pro- 
duction. They  will  encounter  technical, 
managerial,  engineering,  research,  and  finan- 
cial problems  which  never  occur  in  their 
normal  peacetime  operations.  How  far  any 
outsider,  even  the  Government,  can  or  should 
go  in  helping  them  is  a  serious  question. 
We  are  developing  plans  to  review  this  en- 
tire area.  You  can  be  sure  that  in  this  In- 
quiry we  will  seek  the  advice  of  industry 
•nd  finance,  and  partlctUarly  that  of  small 
bxislness. 

In  emphasizing  our  policies  to  make  the 
maximum  use  of  small  business  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  are  not  unaware  that  addl- 
t|,fffi»i  burdens  may  be  put  on  the  three  De- 
partments to  place  orders,  supervise,  inspect, 
and  store.  That  is  a  burden  I  think  we 
all  will  recognize  as  warranted  and  which 
the  Departments  will  gladly  accept  in  the 
case  of  maintaining  free  enterprise  and  in 
order  to  keep  our  economy  in  diversified 
shape  against  any  possible  emergency. 


Republican  Paper  Admits  Frequently  Crit- 
ical of  President  Truman,  but  Compli- 
ments Him  Also  on  Reorganization 
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Mr  DOYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing   editorial,    appearing   in   the   Long 


Beach  Press-Telegram,  Long  Beach. 
Calif..  Wednesday.  May  11,  1949,  is  de- 
serving of  the  utmost  consideration  by 
all  Americans.  I  hope  that  every  col- 
league In  the  Congress  will  read  it : 
roa  tEotCAjnzATioif 

This  newspaper  frequently  La  critical  of 
President  Truman,  but  credit  Is  due  him  for 
his  message  to  Congress  this  we»k  urging 
quick  passage  of  a  bill  giving  him  power  to 
reorganize  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment One  siich  bill  already  has  passed 
the  House  A  slightly  different  version  still 
is  F>ending  In  the  Senate. 

As  Mr.  Truman  pointed  out.  the  proposed 
legislation  requires  that  any  reorganization 
plan  he  submits  must,  before  becoming  effec- 
tive, lie  before  Congress  for  60  days  without 
disapproval.  Hence,  there  will  be  no  re- 
organization this  year  unless  Congress  acts 
quickly. 

Members  of  Congress  may  reply  that  if  Mr. 
Truman  had  been  less  belligerent  In  his  deal-* 
Ings  with  that  body,  the  present  legislative 
stalemate  would  not  exist.  Nevertheless,  his 
latest  request  is  legitimate.  The  only  con- 
troversy over  the  reorganization  bill  concerns 
details.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  ex- 
empts certain  agencies.  The  Senate  version 
would  exempt  none.  While  the  Senate  pro- 
posal is  preferable,  it  would  be  better  to  pass 
the  House  meastire  than  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Truman  also  acquits  himself  well  In 
recognizing  the  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mendations as  a  "landmark  in  the  field  of 
government  organization."  The  real  test  of 
his  attitude  toward  the  Commission,  how- 
ever, will  come  when  the  I  -  esident  and  his 
staff  draft  specific  reorganization  orders.  If 
they  follow  the  Commission's  suggestions, 
large  savings  can  be  effected  with  an  im- 
provement in  efficiency.  Congress  should 
give  the  President  an  immediate  opportimity 
to  show  what  his  Intentions  are. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  editorial,  how- 
ever, reading:  "Congress  should  give  the 
President  an  immediate  opportunity  to 
show  what  his  intentions  are"  leads  me 
to  just  briefly  make  the  observation  that 
I  increasin;?ly  feel  it  Is  not  constructive 
of  our  American  way  of  life  when  the  op- 
position political  party,  or  its  leaders,  or 
papers  who  support  the  opposition  party 
theory  of  government,  always  liavc  to 
end  their  compliments  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  a  reservation 
as  to  his  actions  being  in  good  faith  or 
hla  intentions  being  what  he  says  they 
are. 

The  records  will  show  that  President 
Truman  not  only  considered  it  an  honor 
but  a  privilege  to  name  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  Herbert  Hoover,  as 
Chairman  of  this  strategic  Commission 
on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  records  speak 
out  clearly  that  President  Truman  has 
on  many  occasions  complimented  the 
Hoover  Commission  for  the  work  it  has 
done.  The  other  day  he  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  United  States  Congress 
commending  the  achievements  of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

The  studies  under  Mr.  Hoover's  direc- 
tion have  cost  the  taxpayers  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  certainly  is 
not  constructive  of  the  democratic 
processes  of  the  American  way  of  life  for 
the  leading  pwlitical  opponents  to  always 
throw  into  the  thinking  of  the  American 
people  doubts  as  to  the  good  faith  or 
sincerity  of  the  declared  intentions  of 
the  leaders  of  our  public  affairs.  Why 
not  wait  until  there  is  clear  evidence  to 


sutistantiate  and  prove  a  [>oint  instead  of. 
in  advance,  throwing  the  fear  of  insin- 
cerity and  poor  faith  or  lack  of  good 
faith  into  the  thinking  of  the  people. 
For,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Democratic  Party 
leadership  of  our  Nation  habitually 
throws  an  emphatic  element  of  doubt  of 
good  faith  or  appraises  the  action  of 
Republican  leadership  as  always  in  bad 
faith  or  lack  of  good  faith,  then  that  sort 
of  action  is  weakening  and  is  not  con- 
structive. And.  in  like  manner,  if  the 
Republican  leadership  or  if  the  Repub- 
lican newspapers  habitually  disseminate 
into  the  thinking  of  Americans  a  feeling 
of  mistrust  or  of  lack  of  good  faith  or  of 
lack  of  sincerity  toward  the  President  of 
the  United  States — no  matter  which 
party  he  may  be  elected  from — then  in 
whom  are  the  just  ordinary,  plain  Ameri- 
cans to  have  faith  and  have  confidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions. 

I  do  not  add  these  comments  or  re- 
marks in  any  thought  of  criticism  of  this 
splendid  editorial,  but  I  add  them  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  constructive 
toward  the  thinking  of  those  who  may 
read  both  the  splendid  editorial  and  my 
humble  remarks. 
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Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  head- 
ing at  this  column  is  reproduced  from 
the  heading  of  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive and  Inspiring  editorials,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. I  have  ever  read.  It  appears  In 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  lor 
Tuesday,  May  10.  1949.  as  follows: 

crrtzEwsT  sHot7u>  civa  mcwrrr  to  cMamm  or 
rwjc  sxsvici 

The  working  of  •  democracy  presupposes 
an  tntcUlgent  electorate  to  make  It  functtoo 
•QseMsftilly. 

When  he  wa«  President.  Woodrow  WUsoo 
said  that  democracy  proceeds  on  the  assamp- 
tlon  of  extracM-dinary  qualities  in  the  ordi- 
nary citizen.  To  this  President  Coolldge 
added  that  the  business  of  democracy  is  to 
choose  good  leaders  and  then  have  the  good 
sense  to  trust  that  leadership. 

The  reason  why  some  of  cur  represmtatives 
In  public  office  do  a  bad  }ob  is  that  the  pub- 
lic generally  is  too  careless,  too  indifferent  as 
voters  to  send  the  best  men  to  Congress  or  to 
put  them  in  other  public  places.  Careless- 
ness in  voting  or  failure  to  vote  Is  not  the 
whole  trouble.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
get  good  men  In  office  because  of  blind,  im- 
reasonable  and  unjust  criticism  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  step  out  In  front  and  risk  their 
reputation  by  becoming  candidates. 

Many  a  good  man  who  would  do  a  fine  Job 
In  making  democratic  government  fwitctloii 
fears  the  various  lines  of  attack  and  abuse 
to  which  he  may  be  subjected. 

The  history  of  nations  proves  that  ths 
people  get  the  kind  of  leaders  they  deserve. 
For  Instance,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  the 
German  people  in  a  iisthetic  light  and  refer 
to  them  as  the  victims  of  Hitler.  The  Ger- 
man people,  however,  created  Hitler,  no'or- 
Ished  htm  and  allowed  him  to  grow  from  a 
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n  wm  Uxvcly  bMmUM  of 

__ at  MMl  cyiiMMn  feroosl^t 

te  fiM  1919  d»f«ftt  »&d  the  terms  of  Xh9 

trwty.    But    ttoey.    the     people. 

for  the  e«xie«f«»  grotrth  of 

Bttler. 

An  tntelllffcnt  electomt*  k  the  expUn*- 
ter  •  dMkOcncy  whk:b  works  veU.    So 

not  proTvil  high 
to  the  United  8tmt«*.  e^McUllT  In 
tb»  JMTS  stnee  World  War  I.  If  ttvere 
hlflber.  moro  yomsc  men  awl  youof  wvman 
-would  be  en«(iar««ed  to  eatw  publte  ttl^.  to 
nm   fcr   oAce.    to   make   pubUc   wmee    • 


R  to  the  fuhV»  with  many  to 
^fyf  — ^mf  from  poUUcal  activity.  The  com- 
MSB  adrtce  runs:  "PoUtics  is  dirty.  Keep 
0«t  oC  !t;  you  will  never  make  any  money. 
It  ts  not  a  fo<x*  career  -  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  ts  no  finer  career  than  one  tn  public 
•nrioa.  Ca^rcas  has  wisely  adjusted  the 
iwnuaeratloo  for  many  at  the  administrative 
pmltKMiB.  brlnclne  siOvtai  more  nearly  In 
line  with  thoa*  paid  for  lABllar  rcaponsibUlty 
tn  prlTat*  Imiiwmt  Cven  so.  part  of  the 
rrward  rcantna  a  sense  ot  making  the  most 
iwm^esslts  and  enUchtHMd  form  of  gorem- 
ment  prove  itself  capable  at  meeting  the 
peoples  nee<te.  This  feeling  shcvUd  be 
fmikty  aneoanc*<l  rather  ^^°  deterred  by 
pna  that  It  Is  imposf^bie  to  hckld 
and  retain  one's  honesty  and 

That' Is  the  way  a  reaUy  InteUlgent  elec- 
torate should  think,  and  the  result  is  a  de- 
mocracy which  proTldcs  th«  greatest  good  for 
tb*  greatest  ntunber.  It  sometimes  appears 
that  llttU  enough  thought  Is  given  to  the 
need  ot  a  toCtar  cducatad  American  cltlaenry 
which  can  be  bdd  to  a  greater  responsibility 
for  maintaining  our  deoxjcratlc  lnstlt\itlons 
at  home. 

If  our  democracy  Is  to  surrlTe  It  \s  time 
far  ?»«"*«—  at  Americans  to  begin  thinking 
;  thla  liZM.  The  public  schools  and  col- 
on ba  a  vast  aid  In  this  effort  but  tha 
at  the  IndlTldtaal  adult  ettlaen  is 
0f  first  tmportanee. 

I  hope  that  the  aboTe  editorial  will  be 
and  reread  by  milllODs  of  the  yxning 
of  Ainerica  vho  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  choostnt  a  career.  I  hope.  too. 
that  It  will  be  read  and  reread  by  the 
amical  and  by  the  chiselers  and  by  those 
who  charge  men  and  wtmen  in  high 
IHiMli  office  as  being  as  "dirty  as  they 
are." 

Mmj  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  In 
hUt  acbool  at  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
that  my  own  father  iised  to  say  to  me 
frequently  that  folks  who  aiways  ap- 
praised a  man  or  woman  in  public  ofBce 
as  being  dishonest  or  crooked  were  only 
appraiains  their  own  habits  and  their 
own  mental  attitiides.  I  also  remember 
be  used  to  tell  me  tlut.  if  men  and 
in  public  ofBce  were  anywhere 
as  crooked  and  dishonest  as  many 
prs  of  the  public  tried  to  buy  or  Ret 
theoi  to  be.  that  they  certainly  would  be 
haMtuaiJy  dishonest  and  deceitful. 

It  has  already  come  to  pass  that  many 
sound,  patrlctic  men  and  women  hesi- 
tate—yes. refuse — to  be  candidates  for 
paMte  oAw  baeause  they  fear  tbey  wlU 
be  appralnd  tn  public  ofBce  as  seeking 
only  selfish  gain:  or  as  accepting  bribes; 
or  as  doing  'dirty  politics";  and  so  forth. 
Likewise.  I  am  aware  that  many  sound, 
patriotic  men  and  women  refuse  to  stand 
far  ckctioi  to  pubUc  olBee  because  their 
who  have  prerlously  respected 
and  held  them  in  talgb  Mtseni  or 
have  been  close  personal  friends  would 
ibercaftcr  profaabAy  feel  that  they,  in 


accepting  iublic  ofBce.  had  degraded 
themselves  tr  had  lowered  their  Ideals  of 
personal  coaduct. 

Mr.  Speal  ;er,  men  In  high  public  places 
are  but  th<  product  of  the  people  who 
put  them  t^  ere.  They  are  but  the  prod- 
uct of  the  local  level  or  standards  of  "pol- 
itics." I  tt  ink  of  politics  as  the  science 
of  government  and  regard  it  as  high  a 
calling  und<  r  God  as  man  can  have.  The 
sort  of  poi  tical  seed  which  the  people 
at  the  locil  level  plant  is  what  later 
ripens  into  the  crop  of  harvested  poli- 
tics. City  councils.  State  legislatures, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
but  the  creation  of  the  political  par- 
ticipation— or  lack  of  political  participa- 
tion— by  tlie  folks  at  the  grass  roots. 

What  our  Nation  Is  to  be.  it  is  now 
becoming.    What  the  youth  of  America 
is  to  be.  th<  adulthood  of  America  is  now 
becoming.    The   present   generation   of 
adiilts   cannot   escape   making   its   own 
destiny  anl  largely  the  destiny  of  the 
youth  of  America  by  describing  politics 
as  "dirty."    They  cannot  strengthen  the 
sinews  of  t  le  American  way  of  life  by  de- 
claring to  American  youth  that  the  sci- 
ence of  gci^emment  is  not  "a  good  ca- 
reer."   It    s  true  that  men  and  women 
who  enter  >ublic  service  with  the  highest 
of   motives    and   who   live   up   to   those 
highest    of    motives    "never    make    any 
money."     Jut  money  Is  the  least  of  the 
needs  of  1  velihood  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  won  .    Men  voluntarily  offer  to  die 
for   their  country.    Women   flocked   to 
register  as  nurses  or  Red  Cross  workers 
during  th  (  last  war  in  order  to  save 
life  or  ai<    the  sick  and  needy.     And. 
Mr.  Speal  er.  the   time  is  present  and 
now    when    our    American    democracy 
needs  a  sliot  in  the  arm  by  way  of  re- 
generatior  of  our  attitudes  toward  pub- 
lic servanl  s.    That  shot  In  the  arm  can 
best  come  by  the  dedication  of  men  and 
women  oi  habitual  honesty  and  integ- 
rity and  « ith  patriotic  motives  and  with 
a  spirit  of  humility  and  decision  to  serve 
mankind    recognizing  and  choosing  the 
science  of  government — "politics,"  if  you 
please — as  their  choice  of  careers. 


Report  of  ifoittd  Mine  Workers  of  America 
Welfareiand  Retirement  Fond,  Sbowini: 
BcDcficiluies  aad  Disborsements  to  May 
1.1949 


EXT5NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO  I.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

or  KXNTUCXT 

IN  THE    roUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'/uesday.  May  17,  1949 

Mr.  OCiLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eitend  my  remarks.  I  insert  In 
the  App<andix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  ajcompiete  and  detailed  report 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
welfare  «id  retirement  fund,  which 
shows  alljbeneflclaries  and  all  disbiu-se- 
ments  to  May  1.  1949. 

This  reiort  shows  clearly  the  need  for 
Federal  leRislation  to  give  Federal  mine 
inspectors  the  power  to  withdraw  work- 


Ingmen  from  the  mines  when  they  find 
conditions  to  be  dangerous  and  thereby 
prevent  many  accidents. 
Repobt   o»  thk   UKTrra  Mini   Wokkiss   or 

AJCEBICA     WEITARS     and     RxTlMMrNT     FUNO, 

Showing     BENinciARira     and     Disburm- 
MXNTS  TO  Mat  1.  1949 

This  Is  a  report  that  cannot  be  considered 
fairly  without  background.  Disbursements 
are  not  related  merely  to  the  19i6-l9  pe- 
riod, but  have  to  do  with  a  great  backlog 
of  human  misery  built  up  by  human  neglect 
over  a  full  50  years.  In  1945,  when  John  L. 
Lewis  first  made  the  creation  of  the  fund 
a  major  issue,  he  cited  these  figures:  Prom 
1910  to  1945,  Inclvislve,  68,842  coal  miners 
were  kUled  outright,  an  average  of  1.913 
fatalities  a  year,  and  the  c*ead  men  left  ap- 
proximately 211.468  widows  and  orphans; 
2.061  miners  were  permanently  and  partially 
disabled  annually.  Every  year  throughout 
the  period.  65,000  men  were  so  Injured  that 
each  lost  an  average  cf  40  days.  From  1930- 
45  alone  over  1.000.000  men  were  injured 
in  the  mines. 

AlthoU(jh  deductions  from  pay  rolls  were 
supposed  to  provide  miners  with  modem 
medical  and  surgical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion, conditions  constituted  a  national  dis- 
grace: the  company  doctors'  system  prevailed; 
medical  care  was  far  below  professional 
standarns.  and  hospitals  were  not  only 
grossly  inadequate  but  In  some  Instances 
as  far  as  160  miles  from  the  mines.  Work- 
men's compensation  laws,  elective  in  13  coal 
mining  States  and  Alaska,  permitted  opera- 
tors to  escape  liability. 

Due  to  lack  of  pensions,  men  of  65.  70.  and 
even  80  were  stUl  tolling  underground.  At 
least  50,000  miners.  Incapacitated  by  broken 
backs,  amputations  or  other  major  Injxirles. 
rotted  In  dreary  homes,  denied  the  treat- 
ment necessary  to  rehabilitation  In  many 
communities  the  gloom  of  the  picture  was 
deepened  by  tumble-down  cabins,  polluted 
water  and  disease-breeding  latrines. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
assumed  the  position  over  the  years  that 
the  cost  of  caring  for  the  human  equity  in 
the  coal  Industry  is  Inherently  as  valid  as 
the  cost  of  replacement  of  mining  machinery 
or  the  cost  of  paying  taxes,  or  the  cost  of 
paying  Interest  Indebtedness,  or  any  other 
factor  Incident  to  the  production  of  a  ton 
of  coal  for  consumers'  bins. 

On  May  29,  1946.  the  Krug-Ltwis  agree- 
ment, approved  personally  by  the  President, 
raeosnlzed  the  justice  cf  a  welfare  and  re- 
tlmiMnt  fund,  and  established  a  royalty  of 
6  cents  a  ton  for  Its  support. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  a  "compre- 
hensive survey  and  study  of  the  hospital 
and  medical  facilities,  medical  treatment, 
sanitary  and  housing  conditions  In  the  cool 
mining  areas  "  to  be  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Medical  Corps.  The  report  of 
A-^miral  Joel  T.  Boone,  rendered  March  17, 
1947.  sustained  the  charges  of  the  UMWA. 

Even  with  the  Government's  contractual 
obligation.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Cen- 
tral la  disaster  In  March  1947  when  the 
killing  of  lU  miners  shocked  the  Nation, 
that  the  fund  began  to  function.  Pensions 
were  still  denied,  but  disability  and  death 
benefits  began  to  trickle  out. 

Government  control  ended  June  30.  1947, 
and  on  July  1  a  new  contract  with  the  op- 
erators raised  the  royalty  from  9  to  10  cents 
a  ton.  Nevertheless,  a  fresh  series  of  suits 
prevented  the  disbursement  of  the  1947 
fund  for  any  purpose.  The  funds  remained 
frozen  by  continuing  suits  even  after  an 
agreement  to  pay  pensions  had  been  reached 
AprU  12.  1948. 

As  a  result  of  the  Ooldsborough  decision, 
June  28.  1948,  the  funds  finally  became  avail- 
able and  a  new  naUonal  bituminous  coal 
wage  agreement  was  signed  on  July  1.  Not 
only  was  the  welfare  and  retirement  fund 


confirmed  and  continued,   but   the  royalty 
was  raised  to  20  cents  a  ton. 

Sucli.  In  brief,  Is  the  background  of  the 
welfare  and  retirement  fund. 

■onrrrs  and  dissuhsxmznts  cumuijitivx  to 

MAT  1,  1»4» 

The  fund  now  aids  beneficiaries  through 
four  services:  Death  benefits;  disability  and 
widows'  assistance  grants:  pensions;  and 
medical,  health,  and  hoepltal  care. 

All  applications  must  be  filed  through  and 
certified  by  local  union  officers,  further  at- 
tested by  the  district  officers,  and  are  then 
subjected  to  careful  examination  and  review 
by  the  fund  office. 

Death  benefits 

The  sum  of  Si, 000  Is  paid  to  wives  or  de- 
pendents of  UMWA  members  deceased  sub- 
sequent to  May  21.  1946. 

Number  of  death  benefits  paid.  12.  500 

Children  and  other  dependents 

included     in     death     benefit 

gratuities 18,  008 


Total   number   of   benefici- 
aries of  death  benefits 30.  508 

Total  dUbursementS-- $12,320,524 

Disability  and  tcidoics'  assistance  grants 

Disability  benefits,  granted  to  members 
deprived  of  their  earning  power  by  Injury  or 
Illness,  provide  a  maximum  of  SflO  per  month 
lor  the  disabled  miner.  $20  for  his  wife,  and 
$10  for  each  dependent  child. 

The  maximum  amount  for  widows  Is  $60  a 
month  with  $10  for  each  dependent  child. 

From  all  maximum  allowable  amounts  In 
both  disability  and  widows'  assistance  grants, 
deductions  are  made  of  money  received  from 
social  security,  old-age  and  siu^vivors'  Insur- 
ance, workmen's  compensation,  and  any  reg- 
ular Income. 

Disability  and  widows'  assistance  grants 
have  totaled  106,937.  Including  the  wives 
and  children  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
these  grants,  a  total  of  266.722  beneficiaries 
have  been  aided  by  these  payments  amount- 
ing to  $67,976,452.  The  duration  of  all  grants 
ranges  from  1  to  12  months  and  payments 
average  $576  for  the  total  amount  of  the 
grant. 

Disabled  miners'  applications  must  have 
certification  by  a  physician  stating  the  na- 
ture of  the  applicant's  disability  and  a  prog- 
nosis of  Its  duration.  The  grant  Is  made  to 
correspond  with  a  period  of  disabUlty.  but 
even  If  the  disability  is  permanent,  the  grant 
cannot  exceed  12  months. 

An  extension  application,  with  a  new  medi- 
cal certification  as  to  disability  must  l>e  filed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  before  further  assist- 
ance can  he  given. 

Durlna:  the  first  year  of  Its  operation  the 
fund  began  to  make  Inroads  Into  the  huge 
backlog  of  miners  and  widows  whose  needs 
had  been  neglected  for  over  50  years.  Over 
73  percent  of  the  miners  recehing  disability 
benefits  were  suffering  from  illness  or  in- 
juries of  many  3rears.  The  workmen's  com- 
itlon  awards  for  almost  three-fotirths  of 
men  had  run  cut  and  these  disabled 
miners,  crippled  by  the  Industry,  had  been 
living  on  charity. 

Both  disability  and  widows*  assistance 
grants  are  subject  to  constant  revision  or 
cancellation.  If  a  temporarUy  disabled 
miner  Is  able  to  return  to  work  l)efore  the 
expiration  of  his  grant  it  is  canceled.  If  a 
widow  remarries,  her  grant  Is  canceled.  If 
there  is  any  change  In  the  Income  status  ol 
either  a  disabled  member  or  a  widow  receiv- 
ing a  grant,  or  in  the  number  of  their  de- 
pendents, the  grant  is  revised  accordingly. 
Numerous  grants  have  also  been  terminated 
as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  applicant. 

Thus,  out  of  the  266.722  beneficiaries  who 
have  had  assistance  under  disability  and 
widows'  grants,  more  than  72.000  are  no 
loa>rer  receiving  aid  dtie  to  the  grants  being 
discontinued.    Many    of    these    have    been 


physically  or  vocitlonally  rehabilitated  so 
that  they  can  once  again  earn  their  own 
living  either  In  the  mdustry  or  another 
occupation. 

Pensions 

Retirement  benefits  for  aged  miners,  first 
set  fcMth  In  the  Krxig-LewU  agreement  of 
May  29,  1946,  did  not  become  a  reality  untU 
September  9,  1948.  when  President  Lewis 
presented  the  first  pension  check,  although 
on  April  12.  1948,  the  trustees  had  adopted 
the  Bridges'  resolution  providing  $100  a 
month  pensions  for  UMWA  members  who 
had  served  20  years  In  the  industry,  who  had 
retired  subsequent  to  May  29.  1946,  and  who 
had  reached  62  years  of  age.  (Amended  to 
60  years  on  AprU  7,  1949.) 

The  Ooldsborough  decision  of  June  22. 
1948,  ended  obstructive  litigation  but  there 
was  a  further  delay  occasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity of  formulating  rules,  regulations,  appli- 
cation forms,  and  Instructions  to  local  and 
district  union  officers,  through  whom  all  ap- 
plications must  b«  sent  to  the  fund. 

Pensions   granted _.  19,188 

Wives      Included      in      pension 

grants 14,  866 

Total   ninnber   of   benefici- 
aries of  pensions 34.054 

Total   pension   payments $23,754,637 

Included  in  the  first  pension  checks,  as 
provided  in  the  Bridges'  resolution,  are  pay- 
ments retroactive  to  the  date  of  ttie  appli- 
cant's retirement.  Thus  a  liability  running 
back  to  May  29.  1946.  is  being  met.  These 
past  due  amounts  constitute  86  percent  of 
the  first  pension-check  payments  made  up 
to  May  1.  1949. 

Seven  months  of  pension  experience  proves 
conclusively  that  miners  do  not  hasten  to 
retire  when  they  reach  the  eligible  age 
Analyses  show  that  the  average  years  of  serv- 
ice are  36.  while  great  numbers  have  been  In 
the  mines  for  50  years. 

The  average  age  of  applicants  is  66.1  and 
16  percent  of  them  were  over  70  at  retire- 
ment. Only  10.6  percent  retired  at  62;  10.8 
percent  at  (K. 

Only  27  percent  of  the  total  retirements 
have  been  since  October  1.  1948.  when  the 
program  ijecame  fully  activated.  All  othei- 
applicants  had  retired  prior  to  that  date. 

Also  of  the  27  percent  who  applied  for  and 
received  pensions  after  October  1,  50  percent 
had  Ijeen  receiving  disability  grants.  Nor 
did  the  reduction  of  the  eligibility  age  from 
62  to  60  result  in  accelerated  applications 
Only  five  applications  were  received  from 
men  60  years  of  age  during  the  4  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and 
six  from  miners  61  years  old. 

Medical,  health,  and  hospital  service 

The  most  recent  service  of  the  fund  is  its 
medical,  health,  and  hospital  care  program, 
which  ultimately  wUl  provide  a  prepaid  form 
of  hospital  and  medical  care  for  UMWA 
memlJers  and  their  families.  Only  as  this 
far-reaching  service  is  developed  and  ex- 
tended can  the  present  shocking  backlog  of 
neglected  illnesses  and  injuries  with  their 
incapacitating  and  costly  consequences  tc 
miners  and  their  famUies  be  reduced. 

When  the  fund  first  started,  it  found  over 
400  miners  who  were  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down  as  a  result  of  accidents  tn  the 
mines  that  had  literally  broken  them  in  two 
and  severed  their  spinal  cords.  Many  of 
these  men  had  lain  In  hill  cabins  or  in  small 
pitntng  camps  without  medical  care  for  more 
than  25  years.  When  first  seen  by  the  fund'e 
doctors,  these  men  were  almoat  unrecog- 
nizable as  human  beings.  Their  needs  were 
so  urgent  that  they  had  right-of-way  over 
all  other  considerations. 

Tb0rt    were    instances    where    men    were 
twisted  into  an  S  shape  so  that 
could  not  be  used  and  they  had  to  be 
on  their  beds  by  neighbors  down  several  mile 


of  mountain  traU  to  the  nearest  hlghiray. 
The  following  two  cases,  however,  may  Im 
regarded  as  absolutely  typical: 

Charles  Everett.  Wheeling.  W.  Vs..  age  44, 
had  back  and  legs  crushed  In  mine  accident 
January  17.  1928.  Bilateral  amputation  and 
permanent  spinal  Injury.  Inert  tor  28  years 
without  control  over  bowels  and  bladder, 

Grover  Bailey.  Slpsey,  Ala.,  age  81,  with  wife 
and  two  chUdren.  had  his  back  broken  by 
.'ailing  rock  January  15,  1942.  Complete 
paralysis  from  hips  down.  Fracture  of  left 
hip  and  shortening  of  right  leg.  Compres- 
sion sores  developed  into  deep  ulcers.  A 
wheel-chair  existence  In  his  home,  attended 
only  by  his  famUy.  untU  hospitalization  by 
the  fund  in  1948. 

Because  of  the  extremely  limited  facili- 
ties for  caring  for  this  type  of  patient.  It 
took  all  the  efforts  of  the  limited  staff  of 
the  fund,  at  that  time,  a  full  year  to  get  these 
men  provided  for.  Many  had  to  be  sent  as 
far  as  California  to  be  treated.  Three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  have  now  been  hospltallnd 
and  almost  half  of  these  hopeless  and  neg- 
lected men  are  beginning  to  walk  again.  Be- 
cause they  had  been  neglected  for  so  long 
their  care  has  been  very  coatly. 

Not  untU  late  in  the  fall  of  1948.  follow- 
ing the  appointment  of  Dr.  Warren  F.  Draper 
as  executive  medical  attc&t  of  the  fund,  was 
the  organization  and  staOBC  of  this  service 
possible.  By  the  first  of  the  year  10  area 
medical  offices  covering  the  26  bituminous 
coal-mlnlng  States,  had  been  established  and 
Dr.  Draper  had  secured  the  services  of  out- 
standing physicians  to  be  in  charge  of  them. 
The  area  medical  administrators  working  un- 
der Dr.  Draper,  are  responsible  for  working 
out  with  hospitals  and  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  their  areas,  arrangements  for  the 
hoepltal  and  medical  care  for  UMWA  mem- 
bers under  conditions  giuu-anteetng  high 
standards  of  care  at  as  reasonable  cost  as 
such  quality  could  be  furnished  under  any 
system  to  be  devised. 

Dr.  Draper  and  his  associates  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  remarlcable  coopera- 
tion from  the  leading  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  from  nstlonal.  State,  and 
local  medical  associations. 

In  its  initial  stages,  the  medical,  health, 
and  hospital  service  has  necessarUy  been 
limited  to  providing  this  cere  only  for  mem- 
bers receiving  disabUlty  grants  and  pensions 
and  for  their  dependents. 

Through  the  area  medical  offices,  12.504  of 
the  memtiers  receiving  disabUlty  grants  or 
pensions  and  their  dep>endents  have  now  re- 
ceived urgent  or  specialized  hospital  and 
medical  attention.  The  total  spent  for  med- 
ical care  is  $2,788,526. 

One  illustration  out  of  hundreds  showing 
the  constructive  and  cost  eliminating  results 
to  come  from  an  adequate  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  program  is  furnished  by  this  quote 
from  an  eminent  surgeon  who  recently  per- 
formed a  long-needed  operation  on  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  fund: 

"T  felt  happy  about  this  patient,  because 
be  had  been  drawing  welfare  checks  for  14 
months  on  account  of  these  easUy  remedial 
defects,  and  I  presume  he  has  already  re- 
turned to  work." 

Sc«ne  idea  of  the  enormous  economic  sav- 
ing that  the  fund  hopes  to  bring  about  Is 
given  by  a  study  of  compensable  mine  inju- 
ries in  22  States.  After  allowance  for  all 
compensation  payments,  the  average  annual 
wage  loss  Is  $44322.922.  The  toU  of  untreat- 
ed illncHwa  would  undoubtedly  exceed  this 
figure. 

Summary  of  total  benefits 

In  order  to  keep  down  Its  length,  many 
important  Items  have  been  omitted  from  thto 
report,  but  the  sweep  and  vital  neceaatty  of 
the  fund  may  be  measured  by  thcae  figures: 
Total  baosAclaries  to  May  l,  1949.  344.l<t:  to- 
tal tApaadltiinii  for  death  benefiu.  dlaabll- 
tty.  and  widows'  aasistance  grants. 
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mMllcal.  bcalUx.  and  hospital  cart.  iiM.MO.- 

l».  ^ 

or  Mm  mooBy  coU«ct«d  tram  •OM^  roT»i- 
tlM  98  perf«nt  U  araUabU  foe  iHAiAta.  Thto 
rwortl  lor  low  oc«t  In  Vbm  ■lIlBlllMi  lUon  of 
any  tOB*  kM  bMa  aadt  poslbto  by  tta*  vcrk 
and  vmm  eontittatad  by  tocal  union  oAe«n 
and  diBtrlct  oOklala. 

Aside  trocn  Uic  bumanttaiian.  manT  otber 
T«lu«  hare  b^n  cr«at«d  by  tha  fund.  By 
IMMOB  of  taMAu.  th«  famUy  of  a  klUed  or 
4lBBhle<l  »*«■»■  has  bad  a  status  cbange  from 
Ukat  o(  a  commumty  ItabUlty  Into  a  tammar 
nity  aMst  Widows,  orphans,  and  tftpMtf- 
•ttt*.  lifted  aboT*  be«ary.  v*  no^  ••"• 
iispartlni  citiaans  with  purchasing  power. 

Another  Talue  has  to  do  with  the  man- 
power at  the  mtnlnc  industry.  It  used  to  be 
^»f^t  tiM  aon  of  a  miner  followed  his  fsiher  » 
fijUM  M  a  iMkttcr  of  course,  but  that  has 
•ot  bem  tlM  ease  for  yean.  As  a  resxUt.  the 
average  sge  of  coal  miners  today  Is  now 
aboTe  41.  The  reforms  made  poesible  by  the 
fund  are  Inducing  younger  men  to  go  down 
Into  the  pita. 
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m  THK  BOWSE  Of  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tiuida^.  May  17.  1949 
Mr  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoao.  I  include  the  following  Inter- 
Tiew  with  Fleet  Adm  W  P.  Halsey 
< retired)  appearing  in  the  United  States 
News  and  World  Report  of  May  20.  1949 
irVT  rsa  Navt  Wants  Bic  Ai«c»Arr  CAsaizas 
(A0  istcmew  with  Fleet  Adm.  W.  P.  Halaey 
(ratlred) ) 

1%  Man:— Beeauae  the  recent  can- 

stlon  at  the  contract  for  the  supercarrler 

has  stirred  up  so  much  mterwt  in  the  Kavy's 
future,  the  editors  of  United  States  News  and 
World  Baport  tuntad  nm^  AOmtni  »•*■*> 

tba  newpcint  of  a  com- 
vbo  actually  operated  car- 
rtsrs  OTcr  a  wide  expanse  in  the  last  war. 

(The  admiral,  who  commanded  TaA  Force 
58  m  the  PscUlc.  dlscuaas  the  signHVance  ot 
carrter  aettaB  aad  potnu  out  that  the  war  in 
Europe  Blgbt  aaiUy  have  been  prolangad  tf 
the  Japanese  carriers  bad  not  been  defeated 
by  the  U  &  Nary  m  the  Battle  of  Idldway 
He  outlines  also  the  Mary's  experience 
shore-based  pUitea  of  tba  enemy  and 

a  plea  for  the  wMsat  possible  use  ol 

airplanes  by  all  anned  serrlces.  Tbe  riews 
tipiisad  are  the  personal  opinions  of  Ad- 
miral Halaey  and  are  no*  to  ba  eonstrued  a£ 
the  Ticws  of  the  Nary  OspartSMOt.  > 

Question.  Inasmuch.  Admiral  Halaey.  ac 
fOQ  te*e  iiwai— imm  the  most  powerful  task 
fores  of  alraraft  carrtan  that  any  navy  ha» 
•Mv  haC  wbat  la  your  optnton  about  the  fu- 
ntra  of  tlM  alfcrmft  carrier  as  a  weapcv  ot 
war? 

Answer  I  think  tt  has  a  tremendous  fu- 
ture. The  carrier  has  proved  lu  offensive 
value  even  when  attacked  by  a  vast  number 
ot  sbore-baasd  planas.  It  Is  by  oo  means  a 
very  vulnerable.  easUy  soak,  or  easily  de- 
stroyed weapon  ot  war  The  flfUTH  and  rec- 
ords prove  It.  Of  all  the  carrierv  tn  all  the 
navies  tn  the  world,  no  single  carrier  was  tost 
solely  through  tlte  attack  ot  abore-based  air 
Those  that  w«r«  loat  were  vlcttini  oC  other 
carriers  or  sabaaartBas.  We  never  loat  a  Mg. 
fast  carrier  at   all   after  we  developed   our 


task-focca  t  ystam  of  protection,  and  we  op- 
erated aganst  land-based  plsnee  of  the 
•nemy,  ln«l  i»dlng  their  suicide  planes. 

Also.  th<re  were  some  25.000  Japansas 
planes  destroyed  durmg  thst  war.  snd  of 
thU  nvunb.ir  16.000  were  destroyed  by  our 
Wavy  and  t  xarlne  aviation,  chiefly  by  carrier 
pUnea.    Tl  sfs  a  rather  conclusive  flgtire. 

Questloa  In  discussing  the  future  of  the 
carrter.  arei  it  we  reaUy  discussing  the  future 
of  the  Navi  as  you  see  It  today? 

Answer,  rtrj  definitely  so.  The  carrier  Is 
the  most  e<  sentlal  weapon  of  today's  and  to- 
morrows f  avy.  Any  likely  antagonists  will 
have  forcw  of  sufficient  size  to  prey  on  our 
commerce,  to  pose  a  threst.  and  to  be  a  con- 
tinual nuU  »nce. 

Question  Wasnt  the  fxinctlon  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  rrespectlve  of  whether  it  had  a 
likely  ants  ^nist.  for  many,  many  years,  the 
preserTstlc  i  of  peace? 

Answer,   rhafs  right.     And  In  my  idea  It 
Is  a  verv  d  stlnct  function  of  the  Navy.  and. 
In  a  leaser  degree,  a  function  of  all  armed 
forces.    Tte  Navy  Is  free  to  go  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  uid  cover  a  great  expanse  of  the 
globe,  and  our  ships  can  move  In  any  direc- 
tion, any  p  lace  they  want  to.  and  make  dem- 
onstration i    of    force    when    necessary.      In 
peacetime  they  are  essentially  a  poUce  force 
oBJicrr:  to  wik  was.  wot  globt 
Quest  ioi  .  Should  the  weapons  of  war  be 
provided  c  n  the  basis  of  a  fixed  concept  and 
restricted  use? 

Answer.  The  concept  of  what  each  weapon 
can  or  car  not  <k)  theoretically  is  very  ridicu- 
lous. Th<  only  thing  I  can  think  of  that  is 
more  rldk  ulous  Is  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
weapon  ai  d.  through  legislative  cff  other  act, 
you  cannc  t  use  that  weapon  because  It  might 
interfere  i  nth  the  glory  of  some  other  person 
who  has  B  similar  weapon  I  think  the  ob- 
ject in  wa  ■  Is  to  strike  with  as  many  weapons 
as  poasibli;  as  often  and  as  fast  as  possible. 
I  think  tJiat  Is  the  surest  and  best  way  to 
terminate  a  war.  I  wotild  go  further  than 
that,  and  say  I  do  not  think  any  weapon 
should  be  in  any  way  restricted,  whether  It 
belongs  U  the  Army,  Mavy,  or  the  Air  Force, 
or  is  use<l  only  for  a  special  purpose.  In 
other  wor  Is.  they  shotild  be  used  where  they 
are  most   needed. 

Questio  1.  Should  an  over-all  amount  be 
decided  oi  and  then  certain  sums  allocated 
to  each  s  irrice.  or  do  you  think  that  each 
weapon  s  lould  be  examined  by  all  services 
or  a  slngl  t  authority  in  relation  to  its  par- 
ticular ex  lenae? 

Answer  We  should  decide  first  on  an  over- 
all sum  tJ  lat  we  can  afford  and  then  let  each 
service  al  ocate  Its  weapons  according  to  Its 
needs.     I  tiat.  I  believe,  is  the  best  way. 

Question  Are  the  lessons  of  the  last  war 
being  disi  egarded  now  In  the  discussions  oi 
future  an  rs? 

Answer  When  I  read  of  attempts  to  shove 
the  carrK  r  into  the  background  I  think  that 
we  have  lot  only  failed  to  read  the  lessoni- 
of  the  lat  war  but  have  faUed  to  profit  by 
the  misti  kcs  of  other  nations. 

I  have  Articular  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  Britih  took  their  air  force  away  from 
the  navy  and  merged  it  into  the  Royal  Air 
Porce  an^  1  at  tbe  beginning  of  this  last  war 
the  BriU,  ih  Wavy  was  all  but  ruined.  The 
Britiah  eitrriers  which  finally  Joined  us  out 
m  the  Pa  rifle  late  In  the  war  were  about  two- 
thirds  as  effective  as  ours.  Their  pilots  were 
splendid- -fighting  fools.  But  they  did  not 
have  tbel  planes  that  our  pllou  had.  nor 
carriers  embark  as  many. 
_.  Would  the  course  of  the  war 
have  bee^  materially  affected  if  Great  BrlUln 
bad  had  carrinr  task  forces  like  ours? 

Answef.  I  can't  see  how  It  could  have 
helped  bit  be  materially  affected.  I  dODt 
see  how  Lhe  German  Navy  could  erer  bart 
done  any  thing  if  the  British  had  had  carrier 
task  fore  rs.  I  dont  see  how,  for  Instance, 
those  tw  >  bsttle  cruisers  could  hsve  gotten 
otit  of  Bi  est  and  back  to  Germany. 


til 


moRT  or  csaam  tabs  roacs 
Question.  Could    the    Germans    have    In- 
vaded or  kept  Norway  If  British  carrier  task 
forces  had   been   as  large  and  effective  aa 

ours? 
Answer.  No.    I   dont    believe    they    could 

have  begun  to  do  it. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  any  other 
kind  of  weapon,  any  other  type  of  navy, 
could  have  swept  across  the  Pacific  as  far 
as  Japan,  as  many  thousands  of  miles  as 
that,  without  the  carrier  task  forces? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  impossible.  I 
don  t  think  anybody  who  was  present  would 
argue  that  the  task  forces  could  have  gotten 
where  they  did  If  it  hadnt  been  for  the 
carrier. 

UMTTATIOMS  OF   ISUkMD    SASES 

Question.  The  argiiment  la  sometimes 
made  that  land-based  planes  could  have  ac- 
complished It  If  vre  hsd  bases  strung  along 
on  smaller  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Could  the 
land-based  planes  have  delended  such 
bases? 

Answer.  No,  I  don  t  believe  they  could 
have.  In  the  early  days  our  own  land- 
based  planes  were  unable  to  stop  the  Jap- 
anese In  the  South  Paclflc.  The  Japanese 
Fleet  made  forays  against  us  continually 
which  the  land-baaed  planes  were  not  able 
to  stop  and  it  wasnt  uutU  we  built  up  otir 
surface  fleet,  centered  arovmd  carriers,  that 
we  got  conuol  of  the  sea  and  the  air. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  might  have 
been  the  course  of  the  war  if  the  Japanese 
carrier  planes  had  sunk  our  carriers  with 
their  carrier  task  force  off  Pearl  Harbor  In 
1941.  or  if  they  had  won  the  Battle  of  Mid- 
way? 

Answer.  I  dont  see  what  could  have 
stopped  the  Japs  from  going  right  on  to  the 
west  coast,  bombing  out  cities  and  taking 
Alaska. 

Question.  Then.  If  our  carriers  had  been 
put  out  of  commission,  the  Japs  would  have 
swept  the  Pacific? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  wotild  have  t)een  com- 
pelled to  shift  a  good  deal  of  our  defense 
facilities  and  our  war  effort  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  thereby  would  have  been  able  to 
render  less  aid  to  Europe. 

II  the  war  had  been  prolonged  1  year 
more  and  the  Germans  had  developed  their 
V-rockets  and  their  Schnorkel  submarines. 
as  they  were  giving  promise  of  doing,  the 
early  loes  of  our  carriers  in  the  Pacific  might 
have  affected  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
If  the  west  coast  was  being  attacked.  I 
doubt  if  we  would  have  sent  as  many  troops 
over  to  Europe.  If  the  Germans  had  devel- 
oped and  were  using  carriers,  it  would  have 
been  practically  Impossible  to  have  gotten 
troops  to  Europe.  It  might  have  blocked 
our  supply  lane  to  Russia  through  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  might  have  given  Stalin- 
grad to  the  Germans. 

We  can  put  any  enemy  on  the  defensive 
m  the  same  way  today  and  sweep  any  ocean 
if  we  have  adequate  carrier  forces  to  aug- 
ment the  Air  Force  and  spread  the  enemy  > 
defenses. 

Question.  But  what  about  land-based  ali 
forces? 

Answer,  i  think  the  best  way  to  visualize 
that  is  to  look  at  our  original  attacks  on  the 
PhlUpplnes.  We  went  tn  there  fuUy  know- 
ing that  the  Japs  had  a  pretty  strong  air 
force.  We  stayed  in  there  for  3  days,  at- 
ucklng.  and  the  sinkings  of  ships  and  the 
dectructlon  of  Japanese  planes  were  prac- 
tically tmbellevable. 
Question.  Done  by  Nary  air? 
Answer.  All  of  it. 

Question.  At  that  time,  didnt  we  have  a 
baa*  near  enough  from  which  land-based  air 
of  our  own  could  have  operated? 

Answer.  We  had  a  base  in  New  Guinea  from 
which  B-17's  and  B-24-s  cotild  attack  as  far 
aa  Mindanao.  However,  their  bombing  was 
mostly  high-level  bombing,  anyway.  Our 
bombing  was  dive  or  pinpoint  bombing. 


And  In  a  study  of  global  warfare  you  will 
aee  that  uur  carriers  have  many  more  area* 
from  which  to  attack  than  do  land-based 
planes,  which  are  restricted  to  the  bases  you 
hold. 

Question.  That  brings  us  to  Intercontlnen- 
ttl  bombing.  The  public  has  been  told  that 
It  Is  poesible  to  defend  the  United  States 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
perform  all  the  necessary  functions  of  of- 
fense with  long-range  bombers  of  the  new 
tjrpes  that  we  have  c'eveloped.  What  is  the 
practical  aspect  of  this,  as  you  see  It? 

Answer.  W^ell,  area-bombing  destruction  as 
we  saw  it  In  the  last  war  depended,  of  course. 
on  where  the  bombs  land^'-d.  In  a  rreat 
many  cases  the  bombs  landed  where  there 
was  nothing  of  value  to  destroy.  You  could 
not  destroy  any  airfield  by  bombing.  You 
could  not  destroy  troops  on  the  ground — you 
couid  burn  up  a  lot  of  stuff,  but  the  i>eople 
went  underground  very  easily.  And  the  fig- 
ures I  have  seen — from  the  studies  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia — of  the  results  of  area  bomb- 
ing indicate  that  they  were  very  far  from 
accomplishing  their  mission  of  destroying 
the  enemy's  ability  to  produce  munitions. 

Question.  Would  ycu  say  that  the  long- 
range  bomber,  because  it  flies  so  high,  is 
unable  to  do  pinpoint  bombing? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  most  distinctly, 
becai;3e  we  saw  that  time  and  time  again. 

NAVAL  PLANES'   AID   TO  TBOOPS 

Question.  Does  the  Navy  have  any  in- 
stances in  which  Its  air  arm  performed  the 
service  of  tactical  air  with  ground  troops  la 
the  Pacific? 

Answer.  The  Navy  did  nothing  else  but 
this  in  every  Island  we  landed  on.  Our  car- 
rier planes,  and  shore-based  planes  whea 
a  field  was  available,  preceded  the  troops. 
covered  them  while  they  landed,  covered 
them  while  they  advanced,  and  were  used 
for  pin-point  bombing  and  strafing.  This 
was  very  difficult  in  the  Jungle  in  particular, 
because  it  was  very  hard  to  see  where  cur 
front  lines  were  established.  Bm  despite 
that,  with  Navy,  Marine,  and  Army  air,  in 
the  Solomon  Islands  we  supported  a  vast 
movement  of  our  troops.  As  I  remember  it. 
we  used  to  come  within  150  and  200  yards 
of  our  front  lines.  Oa  the  completion  cf 
the  Solomons  campaign,  practically  all  land- 
ings were  covered  by  carrier-based  planes 
only. 

Question.  They  were  used  to  locate  enemy 
artillery? 

Answer.  Y"es;  and  we  would  put  rockets  in 
their  defensive  caves,  and  so  on. 

LESSONS  or  p.\cinc  landings 

Question.  Therefore.  If  you  have  carriers 
that  can  carry  adequate  airplanes  for  use  in 
tactical  warfare  In  supporting  ground  ac- 
tions, you  have  an  entirely  different  use 
from  what  Is  generally  conceived  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  carrier? 

Answer.  I  dont  think  that  any  man  who 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  landing  of 
troops  or  support  of  troops  after  they  had 
landed  in  the  Pacific  would  dream  of  going 
Into  a  landing  unless  he  had  the  support 
of  carrier-based  air. 

Question.  Isnt  It  also  true  that  hieh-level 
strategic  bombing  by  itself  couldn't  cap- 
ture bases? 

Answer.  It  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  say  it  could.  I  don't  believe  even  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  strategic  k>omb:ug 
bilieve  for  one  second  that  they  can  cap- 
ture any  bases. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  because  one 
service  has  the  mission  of  strategic  bomb- 
ing, another  service  should  be  prohibited 
from  using  the  same  type  of  weapon  from  a 
cuTier  in  tactical  air  operations? 

Aaswer.  I  think  the  stupidest  thing  that 
Was  ever  done  in  tills  country,  or  one  of  the 
atnpldeBt.  was  when  we  tried  to  restrict  the 
use  of  planes  between  the  Army  and  the 
ti&vj.  I'm  talking  about  the  rule  whereby 
the  Army  flew  land-based  planes  and  aers 


not  stippoeed  to  fly  over  the  ocean,  and  the 
Navy  flew  seaplanes  and  were  not  to  fly  over 
the  land.     It  didn't  work — it  never  can  work. 

Question.  Now,  this  order  to  which  you 
refer  and  which  restricted  the  use  of  land- 
based  planes  to  land  areas  and  planes  from 
the  Navy  to  flying  over  large  bodies  of  water. 
It  originated,  did  It  not.  In  the  days  before 
we  had  any  such  institution  as  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff?  Wasn't  it  one  of  the  early 
concepts  cf  the  Joint  operations  that  Army 
and  Navy  worked  out  together? 

Answer.  Yes,  but  I  know  there  was  a  lot 
of  criticism  in  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
The  majority  of  people  in  the  Navy  thought 
the  restriction  was  completely  unworkable 
and  would  be  fatal  in  time  of  combat. 

Question.  The  Navy  at  the  time,  in  other 
words,  wanted  the  Army  planes  to  be  able 
to  fly  over  the  ocean? 

Answer.  I  won't  say  that,  because  the  peo- 
ple who  negotiated  that  paper  in  1935  must 
have  come  to  some  compromise.  I  was  not 
In  on  the  negotiation.  Btrt  I  know  that  the 
general  service  opinion  was  that  it  was  not  a 
workable  thing  and  should  not  have  been 
so  written. 

Question.  Wasat  this  order  rescinded  when 
war  broke  cut? 

Answer.  Yes,  or  else  it  was  Just  disregarded. 
Of  course,  the  Army  Air  Force  had  a  great 
deal  of  troub'.e  at  first  in  learning  to  fly  over 
water  because  it  had  had  no  experience  with 
It. 

What  happened  was  that,  when  tn  actual 
contact  with  the  enemy,  we  had  to  come  to  a 
common -sense  solution  and  make  use  of 
everjrthlng  we  had.  1  don't  think  there  was 
any  formal  abdication  of  the  agreement,  but 
my  forces  lu  the  South  Pacific  had  Just  so 
many  planes  and  so  many  people,  and  seme 
were  Army,  some  Navy,  some  marines,  some 
New  Zealanders.  etc.  They  were  all  pooled, 
and  every  weapon  was  used  in  the  fight. 

Question.  In  reference  to  tactical  air  sup- 
port cf  ground  troops,  did  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  airfield  on  Okinawa  mean  that  we 
could  not  operate  any  tactical  support  for 
the  ground  troops  except  from  the  decks  of 
carriers? 

Answer.  We  certainly  could  not.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  fleet  suffered  so 
greatly  up  there  They  didnt  have  the  air- 
fields to  take  care  of  the  pursuit  or  fighter 
planes  and  defend  the  island  against  the 
Japanese  air  attacks. 

Question.  What  would  you  say  about  the 
future  of  strategic  bombing  In  a  big  land 
area?  Would  you  assume  that  such  a  country 
would  have  its  factories  nicely  concentrated 
for  the  benefit  of  strategic  bombers,  or  would 
It  disperse  those  factories  and  its  stock  pile  of 
bombs? 

Answer.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  question 
about  it  that  everybody,  except  possibly  our 
own  country,  would  disperse  factories  and 
production  plants.  I  suppose  If  we  were  to 
get  bombed  in  this  country,  we  would  do  it 
too.  Its  my  understanding  also  that  the 
German  production  was  ttot  slowed  down  ap- 
preciably from  the  effects  of  strategic  bomb- 
ing until  after  the  Allies  had  complete  con- 
trol of  the  air. 

Question.  Was  that  accomplished  by  stra- 
tegic bombing? 

Answer.  It  vms  not.  It  waa  accomplished 
by  pursuit  planes- 
Question.  And  pursuit  planes  have  shorter 
range  No  Intercontinental  pursuit  planes 
have  been  developed  yet,  have  they? 

Answer.  No. 

pntstrrr  xance  as  limit 
Question.  So  that  the  range,  as  you  get 
It,  of  the  pursuit  plane  is  the  range  of 
operation  ad  we  wlU  see  it  in  the  next  war? 
Answer.  Yes.  They  say  these  bomber^  fly 
BO  high  no  flfbtar  plane  can  get  after  them, 
but  I  saw  a  aouple  of  planes  the  other  day 
which  can  climb  to  40.000  feet  in  a  short 
time  InterraL  Tuose  were  planes  flown 
from  carriers. 


Question.  In  your  opinion,  then,  there  Is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  planes  from 
a  carrier,  on  detecting  by  radar  the  ap- 
proach of  hostile  planes,  could  get  up  40jOW 
feet  in  a  few  minutes — tn  time,  for  ezaiii|»le. 
to  Intercept  the  B-38? 

Answer.  That's  right.  I  am  amazed  that 
anyone  should  make  the  statement  that 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  Invulnerable  high- 
flsrlng  strategic  bombing  today  in  view  of 
everybody's  knowledge  about  the  power  ot 
pursuit  planes. 

Question.  Can  you  suggest  any  method 
whereby  the  services  will  te  able  to  retain 
their  right  to  decide  how  to  flght  with  tbelr 
own  weapons,  provided  there  is  enough 
money  available  for  each  of  the  services? 

Answer.  I  think  that  Is  about  the  hardest 
thing  to  decide.  Each  service  has  Its  own 
specialized  equipment  that  it  needs,  and  no 
other  service  can  possibly  be  In  a  position 
to  dictate  what  the  others  shotild  use  and 
what  they  shouldn't  use.  and  the  same  Is 
true  about   their  specialized  research. 

When  you  have  a  mission,  you  shouldn't 
be  denied  the  tools  to  execute  your  mission. 
If  the  Air  F-orce  has  the  Job  of  dellrerlng 
the  A-bomb,  they've  got  to  have  the  tools 
to  do  It.  But,  If  the  Navy  has  the  Job  of 
controlling  the  sea.  we've  got  to  have  the 
equipment  to  resist  any  threat  to  that  con- 
trol. Whether  it  be  bulldozers,  or  carriers, 
or  whatever,  we've  got  to  have  the  weapons 
to  resist  any  challenge  to  our  control  of  the 
sea.  and  I  think  that  Is  basic.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Army;  if  the  Army  finds  they 
need  tactical  air  under  the  command  of  the 
ground  commander,  they  should  have  it. 

Question.  In  other  words.  Just  the  fact 
that  Its  an  airplane  doesn't  make  it  ex- 
clusive property  of  any  of  the  services? 

Answer.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  It  at 
all.  But  I  do  think  planes  should  be  pooled 
centrally  and  allocated  to  this  place  and  that 
place  tn  a  specific  command  area. 

Question.  What  about  the  size  of  carriers? 

Answer.  The  question  of  whether  you 
should  have  a  carrier  100  feet  longer  than  a 
previous  carrier  is  something  that  ought  to 
be  decided  by  the  Navy  itself,  because  its 
thft  same  as  the  question  of  whether  the 
Army  shall  have  a  tank  larger  than  the  pres- 
ent tank — provided  you  have  the  money. 

Question.  Do  you  thmk  the  whole  concept 
of  unification  falls  apart  If  two  services  are 
going  to  decide  what  the  third  service  shall 
hare? 

Answer.  Yes.  You've  then  got  the  Inexpert 
making  a  decision.  Now  we  could  line  up. 
3  to  1.  against  the  B-Se.  Or  we  could  put  the 
Army's  tank  program  out  of  busine^ifi.  And 
they  can  put  our  programs  out  of  btislness. 
Yet  the  people  who  are  Inherently  best  quali- 
fied to  say  what  Is  needed  in  the  war  are 
outvoted.  If  each  service  is  charged  with  a 
certain  mission  but  is  restricted  as  to  weapons 
by  the  order  of  the  two  other  services,  your 
operation  will  hardly  be  effective. 

wsAKHxas  or  a  genzkal  BTarr 

Question.  What  would  you  say  about  the 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  that  we  have 
a  General  Staff — abolish  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
have  a  General  Staff  which  will  not  be  part 
of  any  service  but  which  will  be  taken  from 
members  of  the  different  services  and  will 
operate  as  an  over-all  high  command,  func- 
tioning at  all  times  in  making  decisions  for 
the  three  armed  services? 

Answer.  You  would  then  have  what  Ger- 
many had  and  what  Japan  had. 

I  don't  ttUnk  anytxidy  can  t>ecome  a  master 
of  the  thinking  of  all  three  services.  To 
build  a  General  Slaff  which  has  authority 
but  has  no  reapoasfhUlty  for  what  happens 
through  their  decisions,  would  be  disastrous. 
One  thing  which  is  being  badly  overlooked  is 
that  the  military  servioe  Is  a  peculiarly  per- 
sonal service.  You  mtist  have  a 
competive  spirit  or  you  dont  have  a 
ing  T"^"      You  see  the  fierce,  fanatic  spirit 
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oX  the  Uann«  Corps.     Tou  c»nt  buy  that — 

It's  a  great  natkmal  asset  and  to  abolteb  It 

would    be    a   MopM    UUrig— you    would    be 

throwing  away  a  abarp  and  tempered  weapon. 

On   that  same  point.  I  am  always  a  bit 

amused  and  at  the  sane  time  worried  when 

I  bear  something  said  about  the  Army-Navy 

»«nrwi  t>eine  abolisbed.    I  don't  think  there 

te  anything  that  Is  better  for  the  spirit  of 

the  Army  and  the  Navy  than  that  football 

game.     1  think  It  doea  more  to  build  up  the 

spint  of  both  services  than  any  other  one 

thing  that  happens.    I  played  on  the  foot- 

tMll  team  and  I  bate  to  see  the  Army  win 

today,  but  aoBW  of  my  best  friends  are  among 

the  men  who  rubbed  my  noee  In  the  mud 

of  Franklin  Field. 

Question.  Isnt  the  problem  really  whether 
yoa  are  going  to  abolish  specialization? 

Answer.  Yes.  Suppose  you  did  It  In  In- 
dustry. Suppose  we  stopped  giving  E  awards 
for  the  finest  factory  production  In  the  war. 
We  give  decorations  to  Individuals  to  Ivlng 
out  the  spirit  of  competition.  If  the  In- 
centive to  excel  Is  dropped  you  don't  have 
qMcteUxatlon.  Also,  you  can't  throw  away 
•n  your  weapons  of  the  past.  In  the  landing 
in  Normandy,  supposing  we  didn't  have  those 
old-fashioned  banleshlpe  on  the  Normandy 
coast  with  their  14-mlle-range  guns  to  pro- 
tect the  Inland  invasion,  wnat  would  have 
been  the  cost  In  lives  on  the  Normandy  Beach 
without  Thn—  guns?  It  would  have  been 
terrlflc. 

Question.  What  Is  the  basic  question,  then, 
M  you  SM  It? 

Answer.  The  basic  question  at  this  time 
la  really  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  and  this  Is 
definitely  something  that  is  being  challenged 
at  the  time.  It's  being  challenged  on  the 
ground  that  Riissla  doesn't  have  as  yet  a 
significant  Navy  and  It's  being  challenged  on 
the  ground  of  a  fixed  concept. 

I've  heard  people  of  high  military  attain- 
ment say  that  we  should  stop  everything  now 
except  the  support  of  oxir  strategic  air  baaes. 
They  think  we  will  be  stock  piled  and  all  the 
r«et  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  could  stop. 
There  couldnt  be  a  more  suicidal  Idea.  With 
to  submarines,  what  they  don't  real- 
li  that  submarine  warfare  Is  so  global  In 
character  that  we  had  to  centralize  the  anti- 
flObnarlne  command  In  Washington  the  last 
time  Submarlnea  don't  respect  anybody's 
command  boundaries.  Also,  we  are  not  ade- 
quately stock  piled,  and  we  will  never  be. 

The  whole  history  of  strategic  stock  piling 
indicates  that  the  best  minds  in  modem  In- 
dustry were  not  able  to  forecast  what  the  dc. 
mands  for  strategic  materials  were  going  to 
be  or  what  strategic  materials  you  could  find 
substitutes  for.  But  in  war  there  will  always 
be  changes  In  industrial  demands,  and  this 
msans  changes  In  the  demands  for  basic  ma- 
f  ilali  We've  got  to  keep  our  supply  lines 
•pMl  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  raw 
■wtflrlals  may  be.  That's  why  we  need  the 
most  powerful  Nsvy  that  we  can  afford. 

Also,  the  Pacific  altuatton  U  rapidly 
changing  from  what  It  was  on  VJ-day,  when 
vt  dominated  the  Pacific  and  there  was  no 
opposition.  The  sweep  of  communism  along 
the  Asiatic  coast  and  down  Into  Indochina  la 
going  to  have  its  effect  on  the  Phlllpplues.  on 
IiMlonesla.  In  the  Netherlands  Kast  Indies, 
and  all  through  the  Pacific,  and  we  may 
find  ourselves  sgain  in  the  position  where 
taoatUe  forces  are  going  to  be  occupying 
WtntBe  areas 

I  feel  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  re- 
orientation in  our  military  thinking  to  take 
nml  cognizance  of  the  Pacific  The  Commu- 
nists have  within  striking  distance  the  de- 
salopmsnt  of  a  very  powerful  body  ptdltie 
throtHihout  Asia  today,  and  that  situation 
has  been  radically  chaagsd  from  what  it  was 
whan  w  valkad  off  ths  field  in  i»45. 

Aa  lODf  as  w«  havs  Mg  ocean  areas  to  pro- 
tsct  we  need  submarines  and  carriers  and  ths 
supporting  ships  of  a  well -integrated  naval 
oitaniaatioa. 
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Mr. 


OF  OHIO 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 
fcUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  toTextend  my  remarks.  I  Include  in 
the  RioRD  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
of  May  lO.  1949. 

LESS  THAN  NOTHING   AT  ALL 

A  ratter  common  notion,  which  became 
current  1  mder  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt,  is  that 
the  Fedeal  Government  la  a  sort  of  almoner, 
the  Stat<  s  of  the  Union  Its  worshipful  bene- 
ficiaries. Federal  aid  for  State  roads,  for 
edacatloi,  for  unemployment,  for  old-age 
pensions  for  hospitals,  medical  treatment 
and  so  a  i — either  as  actualities  or  as  present 
projecU.  these  terms  are  all  familiar,  too 
familiar, 

Fact  U  that  among  a  considerable  group  of 
States,  n  which  Ohio  Is  well  toward  the 
front.  It  U  Just  the  other  way  around.  New 
York,  of  course,  Is  the  outstanding  example. 
As  Tho  nas  8.  Holden  sets  forth  In  Ths 
Great  Elusion,  a  new  study  of  Federal  aid, 
every  $  OO  In  Federal  aid  received  by  the 
Empire  Jtate  in  1948  cost  it  $243.  That  HOC 
was  not  a  gift,  but  in  effect  a  partial,  an  In- 
adequat  i  restitution.  As  to  Ohio,  a  reason- 
able gu(ss  Is  that  whenever  It  pays  In  1 100 
to  promDte  the  varloxis  forms  of  Federal  aid, 
it  gets  t  ack  possibly  $58. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Ohio  has  the  right 
to  lay  ei  ery  tax  now  laid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmen  — save  one  on  Imports.  Income 
taxes,  corporation  taxes,  excise  taxes,  real- 
estate  taxes,  sales  taxes.  Inheritance  taxes, 
estate  tixes,  Indxistrlal  compensation  taxes, 
old-age  taxes,  unemployment  taxes — these 
are  all  uithln  its  powers,  and  some  of  them 
in  iU  body  of  law.  Except  military  defense, 
Ohio  cc  uld,  at  a  gre'^t  savings  to  Itself,  do 
everyth  ng  within  Its  own  borders  for  Itself 
which  1  he  Nation  now  does  for  It — If  the 
Nation   ook  Its  hands  off  State  revenues. 

What  doesn't  come  back  to  Ohio  stays  In 
Washim  :ton,  part  of  *t  to  build  up  the  bu- 
reaucra  les  there.  The  rest  goes  forth  again 
to  help  out  a  group  of  less  fortunate  States, 
and  tha  t  use  we  do  not  deplore.  What  we  do 
deplore  Is  the  notion  that  Ohio  owes  a  lot 
to  the  :  'ederal  Government  and  the  policies 
hassd  1  lereon.  It  owes  less  than  nothing 
at  all. 


Week,  and  Mr.  Hoover's  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  service  to  his  country  constitutes 
one  of  the  great  American  achievements  ol 
all  time,  and  he  himself  Is  respected  and 
honored  by  all  of  his  countrymen  as  a  great 
American. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  developed  Into  the  most 
powerful  agency  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
In  all  human  experience. 

It  has  made  the  evil  enterprises  of  organ- 
ised crime,  once  rampant  in  the  country 
and  threatening  total  extinction  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  haiardotis  and  futile 
on  an  increasing  scale. 

It  has  given  the  country  hope  and  assur- 
ance that  the  ultimate  eradication  of  these 
vicious  enterprises,  so  destructive  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  resources  of  the  country 
as  well  as  Its  wealth,  may  be  achieved. 

No  better  expression  of  the  meaning  and 
ptirpose  of  "I  Am  An  American"  Week  could 
be  offered  than  by  the  tender  of  the  good 
wishes  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  this 
silver  anniversary  of  his  great  career  in  ths 
service  of  his  country. 


Mr 


.J.  E 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASsACHrsmrs 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Daily  ]|ecord  of  May  13,  1949: 

A  OaiAT  AMIUCAN 

most  appropriate  that  the  twenty- 
a4nlver8ary   of   Mr.  J.   Edgar   Hoover's 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
Inve^lgatlon  occurred  on  May  10. 

was  in  ths  mldat  of  ths  Nation- 
iservatlon  of  "I  Am  An  American" 


It  wn^ 
fifth 

induction 
of 

For 
wide  o 


North  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  from  the  Boston  Daily 
Record.  Boston,  Mass..  of  Wednesday. 
May  11,  1949: 

A   STEANCX  OMISSION 

A  new  and  imexplalned  and  very  strange 
aspecU  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which 
pledges  American  aid  in  the  defense  of  other 
nations  and  their  colonial  possessions  and 
which  now  awaits  ratification  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  has  been  brought  to  national 
attention  by  Senators  Watkins,  of  Utah,  and 
DoNNXLL,  of  Missouri. 

In  the  course  of  testimony  concerning  the 
pact  by  Robert  A.  Lovett,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  SUte,  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  two  alert  Senators 
elicited  the  startling  acknowledgment  that 
no  provision  la  made  for  assistance  to  ths 
United  States  by  the  other  nations  In  certain 
very  vital  circumstances. 

WhUe  there  seems  to  bs  no  exception  to 
the  obligation  accepted  by  the  United  SUtes 
to  assist  any  other  signatory  to  the  pact,  in 
the  event  of  attack  upon  the  United  Sutes 
or  lU  possessions  in  ths  Pacific  none  of  the 
other  signatories  would  be  under  any  obli- 
gation to  assist  the  United  States. 

Since  war  with  Russia  Is  the  only  conflict 
likely  to  Involve  ths  United  States  In  ths 
foreseeable  future,  and  since  a  Russian  attack 
upon  the  United  States  would  almost  c«r- 
tainly  be  launched  in  the  Pacific,  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  that  ths  United  Statsa 
would  have  to  fight  such  a  war  entirely  alone, 
although  the  American  Government  Is  under- 
taking through  the  Atlantic  Pact  to  under- 
write the  wars  of  other  nations  in  almost  any 
conceivable  circumstances. 

As  the  proposed  Atlantic  alliance  is  now 
written.  Senator  Watkins  asserts,  it  ssems  to 
b«  "based  on  the  assumption  that  attack  can 
oome  only  from  Rusala  into  Europe." 

ActuaUy,  ths  shortest  and  quickest  and 
most  effective  way  for  Russia  to  launch  an 
attack  against  ths  United  States  la  across  ths 
Paclflc. 
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And  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  Boasla 
has  already  installed  vast  military  works  in 
Siberia  for  this  purpose,  and  is  IntensiTely 
developing  her  aviation  and  sutaiarine  In- 
stallations along  the  entire  Pacific  seaboard 
under  her  control. 

In  amazing  contrast,  the  American  mili- 
tary establishments  in  Alaska  are  even  less 
formidable  than  those  at  Pearl  Harbor  when 
the  Japanese  struck  across  the  Pacific. 

Accordingly,  it  is  with  good  reason  that 
Senator  Watkins  Injects  the  following  facts 
into  the  Senate  ratification  debate : 

"It  is  highly  conceivable  that  during  the 
life  of  the  treaty  an  attack  could  come  from 
Asia  across  the  Pacific. 

"Under  the  treaty  this  country  would  be 
left  alone  to  defend  Hawaii,  Guam,  the 
PhUippines.  and  our  troops  in  Japan. 

"Practically  all  of  our  defenses  would  be 
directed  toward  B\iropc." 

It  Is  a  strange  omission,  indeed,  if  the 
Atlantic  Pact  vqx>n  which  America  is  being 
asked  to  rely  for  international  assistance  in 
th:;  event  of  war  with  Russia  takes  no  account 
of  Russian  aggression  in  the  Pacific. 

Senators  Watkots  and  Dohhzix  are  to  be 
eammended  for  disclosing  this  phase  of  the 
■HBt  vital  matter,  and  for  their  determina- 
tion to  seek  clarification  of  the  matter  prior 
to  ratification. 

It  is  not  a  stilBcient  answer  to  their  ques- 
tions that  inclusion  of  Hawaii  and  the  majw 
part  of  the  Paclflc  basin  within  the  range  of 
protective  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  will 
require  new  negotiations. 

If  past  negotiations  were  conducted  with- 
out sufficient  regard  for  American  interests, 
there  Is  hardly  such  haste  for  ratification 
that  there  is  no  time  to  repair  the  weak  spot 
in  our  security  system  which  might  ulti- 
mately be  tragic,  if  not  dlsastrtnis. 

Too  much  of  what  America  does  at  such 
enormoos  cost  in  behalf  of  world  assistance 
and  rehabUltatlon  Is  done  In  such  haste  that 
vital  American  interests  are  neglected. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mfartake  for  the  United 
States  Senate  to  ratify  the  Atlantic  Pact  tn 
that  hasty  mannor. 


The  "Uppcr^  Braock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Ifr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
SKieaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recobo.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
DaUy  News  of  today. 

THi  "wm"  bsamch 

An  ancient  wheeze  has  It  that  tba  I 
called  the  upper  branch  of  Congreas 
it  Is  always  upping  appropriations. 

Some  Senators — mostly  Republicans  and 
a  handful  of  Democrats  such  as  Btsd.  of 
Virginia  and  DonctAS,  of  Dlinois — are  agi- 
tated now  about  the  urgent  need  for  GoT- 
emment  economy.     And  well  they  may  be. 

Congressional  tax  experts  have  Just  esti- 
mated that,  at  present  tax  rates  and  on  the 
basis  of  President  Truman's  ^wuMtlng  pro- 
posals, a  O.OOO.OOO.OOO  Federal  deflctt  Is 
proiiable  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
They  think  declining  business  activity  will 
reduce  Federal  revenue. 

Many  authorities  warn   that  lUgbar  tax 

^  rates  could  cause  a  sharper  hiislnaai  dadtna. 

Latast  is  the  Committee  for  Knonnmtc  Ds- 

relopment.   pubUc-q>irited   organisation   of 
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biwtncHmen.    It  advocates  cute  in  expendi- 
tures to  avoid  a  deficit. 

But  the  Senate,  as  usaal.  Is  upping. 

The  House  has  passed  nine  big  regular  sp- 
Iffopriatlon  bills.  So  far  the  Senate  has 
passed  only  one  of  them — the  bill  providing 
funds  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  De- 
partments. Mr.  Truman  asked  $3,173,000,- 
000:  the  House  voted  t3  073.818.000:  the  Sen- 
ate boosted  it  to  $3,113,000  000.  then  defeated 
a  mo«»  to  cut  the  total  6  percent. 

For  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Mr.  Tniman  asked  $2  235.- 
000,000;  the  House  made  It  $2,312,000,000: 
the  Senate  hiked  that  to  $2,410,000,000.  then 
sent  the  bill  back  to  committee  for  a  5  per- 
cent cut  of  reducible  Items,  which  would 
save  only  about  $15,500,000.  And  majority 
Democrats  now  are  trying  to  cancel  the  onler 
for  even  that. 

The  Senate  AppropriatlODs  Committee  has 
finished  work  on  two  more  of  the  nine  bUls. 
For  the  Agriculture  Department,  Mr  Tru- 
man asked  $727,000,000;  the  House  voted 
$043.118  000;  the  Senate  committee  raised  it 
to  $965,000,000.  For  Army  CivU  Functions 
( flood-control  work,  etc. ) .  Mr.  TnmxaD  ai>i>d 
$768,000,000:  the  Hovkse  voted  only  $593^00.- 
000;  the  Senate  committee  increased  that  to 
$751,500,000. 

A  tenth  ma)or  appropriation — the  first  de- 
ficiency bUl  for  the  current  fiscal  year- 
got  final  approval  In  Congress  yesterday 
The  House  had  voted  $471,t)00,000:  the  Senate 
jacked  It  up  to  $534,000,000. 

A  few  Senate  Democrats  are  talking  of 
watting  tmtU  all  approprlatlosis  for  next  fis- 
cal pear  are  passed,  then  trying  to  sUsh  two 
bflllon  or  three  billion  from  their  total. 
That,  however,  is  a  most  doubtful  proqpect. 

AKd  yesterday.  Republican  and  Democratic 
Sesxatoffs  paaaed  the  GovenuDest-reorgani- 
BBthm  bOi  after  amending  it  to  make  a  Teto 
by  either  House  or  Senate  enoQgb  to  km  any 
plan,  submitted  by  the  Presldeot.  If  that 
amendment  stands.  It  will  greatly  lessen  and 
may  end  hope  for  really  Important  savings 
throiigh  adoption  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's recommendfltlcms. 


Adirtf  •(  StuMsUw  M^oUjcsyk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  Y.  BUCKLEY 

o»  nxiwois 
IK  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  Mag  17.  I9i9 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  Ulinoifi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rxcou).  I  would  like  to  indiule  the 
following  speech  of  Stanislaw  Mikolaj- 
csyk.  president  of  the  International 
Peasant  Union,  president  of  the  Polish 
Feasant  Party  and  former  Prime  Min- 
teter  of  Poland,  delivered  at  the  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Polish  Club,  held  in  Washington  on 
May  9.  1949. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  few 
days  ago  at  Camcgie  Hall  In  Mew  York  City 
there  took  piaice  a  rally  sponaored  by  the 
AnMriean  orsanization  Commcm  Cauae.  At 
that  inwtlin  tbe  representativca  d  8604)00.- 
000  people  who  haw  siMeeadsd  tn  aseap- 
Ing  liquidatioD  by  the  CXwnasmista.  icaolved 
to  eoordinate  their  efforts  tn  the  eommon 
a^t  for  freedom  until  final  nctory  Oftt 
QQiBmunlBm  is  secured. 

The  list  of  ttaa  Barcfwan  ptopkia  aniiartiig 
under  tha  yaks  at  CXimmunlat  cffvaaalaB  is 
tr^ically  long.  At  raniagia  BaD  spasftias 
made  by  ths  rsiiiiaamaUiM  Q(  tba  Al- 


banian, Bulgarian.  Croatian.  Ctech.  bto- 
Biaa.  Huagarlan.  Latvian,  Lithuanian.  Fo- 
Mab,  Baaaatan,  Serbian,  and  SIOTak  natloaa 
as  well  as  by  representatives  of  the  Rtissiaa. 
Beylorusslan  and  Ukrainian  nations. 

The  resolution  adopted  at  this  mseting 
states  that  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  com- 
munism Is  contrary  to  religion  and  to  the 
most  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of 
man.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  aggressive  world 
oommimism  extends  lu  dictatorial  powers 
ever  further  Into  Burope  and  Asia,  and  plain- 
ly dlTides  the  world  between  the  nations 
which  still  preserve  their  freedcm  and  inde- 
pendence and  those  who  live  tn  subjugation 
under  the  organised  minority  of  world  com- 
munism, so  that  the  greatest  military  vic- 
tory in  world  history  has  been  traaafbrmad 
into  an  outright  political  defeat  for  the 
tarce*  of  freedom. 

I  mention  this  because,  if  I  am  to  speak 
today  on  the  subject  of  the  problem  of  Po- 
land and  tlie  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  worth 
recalling  the  facu  which  t>rought  about  ths 
present  state  of  affairs — a  state  of  affairs 
that  not  only  Poland  finds  herself  a  victim 
of  Soviet  aggression  but  so  many  other 
soontries — tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  tn  none  of 
these  tiie  Communists  are  tn  Ute  majortty — 
find  themselves  under  their  bloody  rule,  and 
that  the  world  divided  into  democratic  and 
Communist  parts  is  certainly  not  enjoying 
peace. 

nils  regrettable  state  of  affairs  did  not 
oona  alxMit  liy  accident;  tt  resulted  from  a 
strict  application  of  the  plans  of  ths  Krem- 
lin aimed  at  Communist  domtnation  of  the 
world.  These  plans,  elaborated  long  before 
and  during  the  war,  are  being  eazrlad  out  to- 
day. The  peace  of  the  world  dspsads  upon 
the  ability  of  the  tree  nations  to  oppose  and 
fight  these  plans  effectively. 

When  in  1939  the  Polish  nation  was  fight- 
ing HltlCT.  the  Bed  army  *UI>bed  it  In  the 
b*ck.  and  the  Blbbentrop-Molotov  pact  cut 
the  living  Ixxly  of  Poland  Into  Soviet  and 
Qerman  spheres.  Speaking  about  Poland  in 
this  oonnectkm.  Molotov  told  the  world  with 
satisfaction  that  "nothing  is  left  of  that 
monstrous  bastard  created  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty."  It  was  the  view  of  the  Kremlin 
then  that  Hitler  shoold  be  enoooraged  to 
drench  tn  blood  and  destroy  alao  weatsm  aad 
southern  Europe  tn  order  to  tadlltata  tts 
sataMtshnifrt  of  Communist  dictatorship  oa 
ttstr  ruins. 

Before  Tehran  the  possibility  of  another 
Stalin-Hitler  pact  was  used  as  blackmail  to 
obtain  in  Europe  ftvther  expanston  of  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  infiuence  to  the  west.  Thus 
at  Tehran,  supposedly  applying  pressore  for 
the  opcBhig  tt  a  aaeonil  front.  Stalin  gained 
a  de  facto  rseiognttlon  of  his  impertolisOc  de- 
signs on  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  is  wwth  recalling  also  that  before  Hit- 
ler's attack  on  Russia,  the  Communists  rep- 
resented tha  war  in  Europe  aa  such  of  ths 
Germans  f*— <  capitalism  aoA  Brttiah  tm- 
perialistle  afgnm/kML.  The  French  Commn- 
nists  orgaabHd  sabotage  aimed  at  weaken- 
ing the  leslalBare  of  France,  while  Ameri- 
can Oommnniats  azgued  the  neutrality  of  ths 
United  States,  opposing  war  production  and 
the  supplytBg  of  weapons  to  the  democra- 
cies needed  tn  the  fight  against  Hitler.  I 
myself,  visiting  the  United  States  in  1941. 
was  attacked  by  the  CiMnmiinlsti  for 
attempts  on  my  part  that  Aiueikai 
trallty  be  brought  to  an  end.  In  this  i 
the  Communiata  went  so  far  as  to 
my  deportation  utm  the  United  States. 

Aceonttng  to  the 
f; 


them  iKgan  only 
on  the  Soviet  Union.     In  fact  they 
impatient   tn    their   demands   for  a 
troat  which  thoa  appeared  to  them  betag 


otlieis. 


At  Tfefaran  Staltn  obtained, 
the  f  oUowlng 
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I.  "m*  cocwnt  of  the  We«t«m  Pow*r»  to 
th«  Incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union  of 
48  peitwat  at  prewar  PoUah  temtorlet.  that  la 
to  aay.  the  Una  of  dlTtdon  of  Poland  under 
the  Rlbbeatrop-MolotoT  Pact  waa  accepted 
Inaofar  aa  the  Sortat  Union  vaa  coocerned. 

a.  The  conaent  of  the  Western  Power*  as  to 
a  Soviet  sphere  of  Interest  extending  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe.  Including  the 
|i»ifcyt»  ctatce.  central  European  statea.  the 
whole  of  Kdand  and  a  part  of  Oermany 
reaching  to  the  Bbe  Rlrer. 

3.  In  spite  of  Soviet  neutrality  toward  Ja- 
pan, at  Tehran  Etalln  gained  also  a  epher* 
of  Interest  m  Asia:  political  and  economic 
conceaalcms  which  enabled  him  to  seise  Man- 
and  a  half  of  Korea  as  well  as  to  make 
itlons  for  the  invasion  of  the  whole 
of  China. 

In  my  book— The  Rape  ot  Poland:  The  Pat- 
tern of  Soviet  AM^tmtoa — already  published 
in  the  United  Statea  and  In  the  process  of 
publication  in  several  other  countries,  I  de- 
scribe In  detail  how  the  conquest  of  Poland 
waa  prepared  pollUcally  by  the  Kremlin  dur- 
f«H  uie  war.  and  bow  after  the  war  the  actual 
oeeupatlon  of  Poland  took  place — the  Red 
Army,  the  NKVD  and  the  bloody  terror  of 
Communist  agents  committing  the  rape  of 
Poland. 

This  18  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  tell 
the  wiK)le  stoij.  tlierelore  I  shall  call  your 
attantlon  cnly  to  few  facta  which  will  re- 
■riad  you  of  the  fate  of  Poland  at  a  time 
when  we  are  preoccupied  with  the  problem 
of  world  peace 

Poland  was  first  In  the  fight  against  the 
grcaaor,  and  was  jvistly  called  the 
of  tba  world  by  President  Rooee- 
Trit.  Aa  a  faithful  aUy.  Poland  obtained  the 
peotnlaea  of  the  Great  Powers  that  she  will 
be  free.  Independent  and  strong,  yet  she  Is 
under  the  yoke  of  another  a^ressor.  sub- 
jugated oy  another  fascism,  this  time  a  red 
one,  symbolized  not  by  a  swaatlka.  but  by  a 
red  star  and  a  hammer  and  sickle. 

The  new  toCalttarlan  oppressor  continues 
the  work  of  illiiii  in  ii  Initiated  by  the  Ger- 
■MHM.  TIM  OarasaiM  triad  to  desuoy  the 
wiMi*  PaUata  natlOB  pbystcaLlly:  the  new  op- 
preaaor  tries  to  destroy  alao  lu  soul  and  to 
bring  about  such  a  state  of  serfdom  as  la  the 
rate  of  all  nations  subjected  to  the  Commun- 
ist dictatorahip.  Poland  is  the  largeat  nation 
of  thoae  being  grovmd  down  to  fragments 
^h^«wf  the  iron  curtain  and  is  made  to  sub- 
■anr*  Soviet  aggreaaion  in  the  west. 

The  Polish  people  are  known  aa  resolute 
and  romantic  people  who  can  endure  a  great 
deal  if  tba  prospect  of  liberty  remains  on  the 
bonaon.  They  believe  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity — the  opposite  to  Communist 
doctrine  and  practloea.  The  Polea.  In  spite  of 
Communist  terror,  violence,  and  aaaaasina- 
tlons.  have  proved  their  political  and  demo- 
cratic maturity. 

In  1939— a  most  tragic  year  for  my  country 
when  Hnier  attacked  u>— Soviet  troops,  as- 
sisting the  Hitlerite  armies,  occupied  almost 
half  of  Poland,  and  tha  two  governments,  in 
accord  with  tha  tarms  of  the  Rlbbenuop- 
Molotov   Pact,   settled   the  question   of  the 
waatarn  frontiers  of  Buaaia.    On  this  terri- 
tory, thus  taken  and  iocorporatad  Into  Rua- 
au.  tittasi  started  happaolng  which   want 
countiT  %o  dtrlDa  and  human  laws.    About 
a  balf  Poiaa  war*  daportad 
lamatas  of  ilava 
camps.    Oadar  borrtMa  aondtuona,  da- 
U)  rattrmmata  tba  alaaMota 
to  tba  iKniat  sfaiaai.  toondrada  of 

iMMi,  la  tba  part  of  my 
In  ifea  ^Mtlaa 

Dm   fotlah   IMi4M|MNHltf  — fWl  iMi  at 
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Nevertheli  «s.  when  Germany  attacked  her 
former  ally.  Poland  put  aside  all  her  griev- 
ances and  General  Blkorskl's  government 
stretched  tiie  hand  of  friendship.  In  July 
1941  animated  by  tha  will  to  fight  the  Hit- 
lerite foe.  |w*  concluded  a  pact  with  the 
Soviet  Unl^n.  ThU  accord  and  the  fight 
m  common  against  the  Germans  lasted  until 
the  crlaU  la  the  war  against  Ruaaia  passed 
and  Sodet  1  eaders  perceived  the  distant  pros- 
pect of  a  vlctorlotu  march  to  the  west. 
Then,  usln  :  the  well-known  Katyn  case  as 
a  pretext  a  id  aiming  to  cover  the  killing  of 
about  15,0(0  Polish  prisoners  of  war,  the 
Soviet  Gov  srnment  broke  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Poland.  And  so  It  came  to  pass 
that  we  Po;  cs,  who  had  lost  6.000,000  people 
In  the  war  against  the  Germans,  were  now 
accused  of  helping  them,  of  disrupting  the 
unity  of  th  s  Allies  and  were  called  Fascists. 
I  regret  lavlng  to  say  that  at  that  time 
public  opln  on  of  the  West  not  only  admired 
the  bravery  of  the  Russian  soldiers  but  adso, 
under  the  U  ifluence  of  aggressive  propaganda, 
through  rallo  and  press,  believed  that  the 
changes  oc<  urrlng  In  Russia  were  transform- 
ing her  into  a  democracy.  In  my  letter  to 
Preaident  1  loosevelt.  I  gave  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  mch  an  attitude: 

"I  fully  I  hare  the  admiration  Inspired  by 
the  herolsn  i  of  Soviet  soldiers  fighting  in  the 
defense  of  heir  cotintry  against  the  German 
invader. 

"I  am  af ;  aid,  however,  that  public  opinion 
may  be  bllterly  disappointed  should  It  dis- 
cover thai  the  widely  publicized  social 
changes  ai  d  the  alleged  democratization  of 
the  Soviet  Dnlon  are  in  fact  but  a  combina- 
tion of  olc  Russian  imperialism  with  Com- 
munist tot  lUtarlanlsm  which  has  not  aban- 
doned Its  f  jrmer  ambition  for  world  rule. 

"Therefore  It  appears  to  me  wrong  to  lead 
public  opinion  to  believe  that  democracy 
exists  wbeie  In  reality  It  does  not  and  can- 
not exist  far  a  long  time,  as  this  Is  fraught 
with  the  dinger  of  causing  deep  disillusion- 
ment and  >ven  unhapplness  In  nations  who 
may  be  sul  Jected  to  a  rule  which,  while  rec- 
ognizing t  ae  freedom  of  the  state,  denied 
that  of  thd  Individual. 

"It  maj  also  create  disillusionment  In 
bualness  <  Ircles  which  expect  freedom  of 
trade  relations  In  the  future.  The  deepest 
disappoint  nent,  however,  will  be  that  of  the 
working  c  asses  now  rightly  Impressed  by 
the  fightli  g  ViUor  of  the  Soviet  people,  but 
mLded  to  I  elleve  that  labor's  greatest  aspira- 
tions and  democratic  Ideals  have  been 
achieved  li   the  Soviet  Union." 

The  Pol  ah  people,  in  spite  of  the  grim 
prospects  !or  the  future  and  consciousness 
aa  to  Sovlc  t  intentions  In  relation  to  Poland, 
gave  no  Quislings.  The  Polish  soldier,  air- 
man and  leaman,  true  to  his  western  allies, 
fought  on  ;helr  side  to  the  last  moment  while 
the  Polish  underground  state,  thanks  to  Its 
excellent  c  rganlzatlon  and  heroic  efforts,  re- 
sisted Hit  er's  occupation  forces  until  the 
bitter  end 

The  sab  >tage  and  the  fighting  of  the  in- 
surgents igainst  the  retreating  German 
armies  ha<  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  Red  Army 
cam*  in  a  ntact  with  the  Pollah  forces.  The 
horn*  arm  r  and  the  peaaant  batalllons  were 
dacoratad  or  their  heroism.  But  this  waa  as 
far  as  8ov  et  collaboration  went.  The  next 
day  tba  r  »llah  flghtars  wars  disarmed,  iao- 
latad,  aod  daportad  to  Ktiaala. 

Wban  I  h«  Warsaw  upnatng  bafan  tba 
•oviat  am  Im  halted  on  ttia  otbar  side  of  the 
Vtetula;  f  ir  a  km<  time  Malln  refused  to 
KTsnt  to  tl  «  Aroerlaaa  kit  Tote*,  which  e/ndd 
have  supillad  tba  Iglllifii  of  Warsaw  with 
ammuunu  m,  tha  rtgM  to  lantf  mi  Pmuk  soil 
/ri/i  r)e  •c/viai  frant.    After  M  tfafa  of 

ttnt\  nkhUttM,  WarMW.  that  »trtrttgt\'A4  oi 
P%MmU  ffsidf/m  and  barolawi,  beiitf  aitbout 

fm  •MN'al   laMitlM  tba  Oariaane  wart 

Maaiin  i4^  tba  h*Mtm  wbtali  bad  •%np94 

trbila    tha    fvilai    arMla*    f* 


malned  Inactive  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  When  the  Germans  had  finished  their 
work  of  destruction  the  Soviets  entered 
Warsaw  and  installed  a  Communist  regime 
known  as  the  committee  of  national  libera- 
tion. 

Then  came  the  Yaltf  Conference.  The 
big  three  confirmed  the  Teheran  agreement 
to  surrender  to  the  Soviet  Union  48  percent 
of  the  prewar  territories  of  Poland,  reafllrm- 
Ing  the  condition  of  a  free.  Independent,  and 
strong  Poland.  It  was  decided  that  the 
three  ambassadors  were  to  assist  In  the 
creation  of  a  provisional  government  of  na- 
tional unity,  and  that  by  means  of  demo- 
cratic procedures  the  Polish  people  were  to 
elect  the  members  of  the  government  in 
free  and  unfettered  elections. 

Moscow  acted  in  contravention  of  these  de- 
cisions. It  had  16  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Polish  underground  state  arrested.  Under 
an  explicit  promise  of  safe  conduct,  they 
were  Invited  for  consultations  with  the 
Soviet  authorities:  a  Soviet  general  swore  on 
his  honor  that  they  will  not  be  molested  and 
that  even  they  will  be  allowed  to  consult  with 
the  Polish  Government  in  London. 

The  arrest  of  these  leaders  was  kept  secret 
for  a  long  time.  After  the  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  had  ended, 
on  the  very  day  of  opening  the  negotiations 
for  the  formation  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity,  they  were  put  on 
trial  In  Moscow. 

Nevertheless,  we  considered  that.  In  spite 
of  the  greatest  sacrifices  imposed  on  Poland, 
we  should  try  to  fight  for  what  Is  most  Im- 
portant and  most  valuable  for  man  and  coun- 
try— independence. 

We  went  back  to  Poland,  entertaining  no 
Illusions  that  our  position  would  be  easy — 
on  the  contrary,  I  was  fully  aware  that  the 
Soviet  Government  was  unscrupulous  and 
that  It  would  ruthlessly  aim  at  securing  the 
victory  for  the  Soviet  Union.  We  know  that 
the  term  "compromise",  so  well  known  to  all 
and  without  which  international  relations 
would  be  Impossible,  In  the  Soviet  vocabulary 
means  only  a  respite  before  a  new  attack. 
For  2'i  years  we  fought  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  Peasant  Party.  We  stretched  our  hand 
In  friendship,  we  showed  good  will,  we  ar- 
ranged for  the  emergence  and  disbanding  of 
the  underground  army,  we  gave  assurances 
of  loyalty  and  friendship.  In  return,  we  de- 
manded for  the  Polish  nation  only  the  right 
to  run  its  own  affairs  recording  to  its  un- 
fettered will. 

The  referendum  held  on  June  30,  1946, 
showed  that  only  about  16  percent  of  the 
voters  followed  the  Instructions  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  while  some  84  percent  acted  In 
accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Po- 
lish Peasant  Party.  To  conceal  this  the  Soviet 
dominated  regime  falsified  the  results. 

After  the  referendum,  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  elections,  the  Polish  Communists 
and  Socialists  went  to  Moscow  for  confi- 
dential political  discussions  and  it  was  there 
that  the  decisions  concerning  the  elections 
In  Poland  were  made. 

We  were  Invited  to  Join  the  Communist 
elector  bloc,  being  told  that  in  caae  of  re- 
fuaal  we  would  be  liquidated.  We  realized 
that  Moscow  was  behind  all  this.  It  was 
made  tinmtstakably  dear  that  the  esuteoce 
of  opposition  In  Frtaad  would  no  loncer  be 
tolerated.  On  tba  otbar  band,  we  realized 
that  In  a  free  election  the  Communists  would 
not  get  even  ft  percent  of  tbe  votes  cast. 
Consequently,  there  waa  ao  liopa  at  all  of 
honest  slectk;ns. 

The  overwheimtnf  OMjorlty  of  tbe  natknt 
had  confldetite  In  tba  ftAiKh  faaMHrt  fart|r. 
W«  were,  as  s^Tfaabody  ramarbad,  (IM  oos' 
•rtenre  of  the  nmiUm.  Ws  were  tha  only 
hope  of  tba  beople,  tbe  source  of  aMtal  !»<• 
a^railofi  ^nd  the  wM  independent  offMllM' 
•tiMI  to  the  teclllmate  UH%  9l  OMf  IttfH 
tm  Mm  rvts  m  taw,  tba  frui— i  df  tM  M* 
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thought.  We  were  looked  upon  as  the  only 
chance  of  salvation  from  chaoa  and  ruthleaa 
shedding  of  Polish  blood  In  fratricidal  strife. 

Having  survived  the  German  occupation, 
the  Polish  nation — nearly  one  year  and  a 
half  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities— de- 
sired to  express  iu  will  In  a  free  election. 
We  refused  to  join  in  the  electoral  bloc  of 
the  Communists. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  In 
detail  the  conditions  prevailing  In  Poland 
during  the  electoral  period.  In  its  general 
outlines,  the  world  has  a  picture  of  the  way 
the  elections  were  "cooked  up,"  mainly  from 
the  honest  and  objective  reports  of  the  for- 
eign correspondents  who  visited  Poland  at 
the  time.  During  the  electoral  period  over 
100,000  members  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party 
were  arrested.  Among  them  were  all  of  the 
active  members  of  the  provincial  executive 
committees  and  some  members  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  as  well  as  of  the 
central  coimcil  of  the  party.  Out  of  a  total 
of  52  electoral  districts,  the  lists  of  candi- 
dates of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  were  In- 
validated In  11  districts. 

The  secrecy  of  the  vote  was  frequently  vio- 
lated by  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  voters  to  cast  their  votes  openly  or  to 
vote  In  groups  under  supervision.  Meetings 
of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  and  campaign- 
ing were  made  Impossible  by  the  authorities. 

By  order  of  the  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
the  Russian  General  Xorczyc,  special  naiUtary 
detachments  were  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  fighting  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  wherever 
possible. 

Here.  I  must  state  most  emphatically  that 
In  spite  of  the  terror  exercised  against  them, 
the  Polish  people  stood  firm  and  woxild  not 
be  Intimidated.  The  genuine  results  of  the 
elections  which  came  Into  our  possession 
prove  that  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  re- 
ceived 85  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast,  but  the  ofDclal  announcement 
asserts  as  11  percent  of  the  seats  In  the 
Parliament. 

Whatever  the  end  of  the  election  farce.  I 
have  to  stress  that  the  Polish  nation  showed 
great  political  maturity  and  sincere  attach- 
ment to  democratic  Ideals. 

The  Pollah  citizen  wanted  to  expresa  his 
will  legally  through  the  poUlng  box  and 
not  by  means  of  revolvers  and  assaults  on 
fellow  nationals.  Workers  and  officials  were 
threatened  to  be  dismissed,  traders  to  lose 
their  workshope,  and  at  the  same  time  asked 
Just  only  to  declare  their  readiness  to  vote 
publicly  and  to  march  in  groups  to  the 
polling  stations.  These  ordinary  people  ac- 
customed to  German  terror  and  to  use  of 
revolvers,  were  ready  to  take  all  these  hard- 
ahlps  for  only  the  right  to  cast  their  vote 
according  to  their  conscience  and  their 
political  creed.  Members  of  the  party  were 
visited  by  police  gangs,  which  arrested  them 
or  their  wives — often  their  sons  or  daugh- 
ters—and deprived  them  of  their  workshope. 
their  farms,  threatened  them  with  prison 
or  deportation  to  Siberia.  They  knew  that 
witnesses  would  always  be  found  to  accuse 
them,  that  they  might  be  sentenced  to 
death  or  Imprisonment  for  many  years,  that 
all  their  property  might  be  confiscated. 
They  were  well  aware  that  their  families 
mlfrht  be  left  without  a  home  and  wtthotJt 
mtani  of  living  And  all  this  eould  be 
aroldad  simply  by  leaving  the  party  and 
daalaring  to  condemn  averftbtaff  tbay  ba« 
Haead  and  ware  protid  of.  Sut  a^at  of  tbaaa 
ordtnarj  paopl>  ra|aatad  tbsaa  MJCfaattooa 
and  remalnad  faltbftil  to  their  Idaala. 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a  OdMMl  wblcb 
during  tba  war  knew  bo«  to  iM  for  ttm* 
4um  aitd  la  paaaa  bnowa  bow  to  iftit  lef  ailjr 
nadir  IrrrlhH  tmJMtm  inr  the  rrsadom 
df  WMtf  tm  Ml  dPMi.  for  true  defliocraar. 

M  iht  9*4  ot  tM7  poUilaal  tarror  mU9 
Mf  la4ffMMMit  iMitioal  •eiiftty  ta  tbo 
■pwilWl>     W«  MflM  Mtto  y email 
riMdMa  tnlonMMIon  tbat  IIm  4orl« 


slon  waa  to  hand  aome  of  tia  to  the  military 
trlbunala  on  the  day  of  the  reopening  of 
parliament,  information  that  these  tribunals 
had  been  instructed  to  paas  death  sentences. 
There  was  no  choice  but  to  flee  the  country. 

Nobody  can  acctise  the  Poles  and  their 
leaders  of  preferlng  to  live  a  comfortable 
life  abroad  and  from  there  defend  the  rights 
of  Poland.  If  we  failed — we  failed  because 
of  the  brutal  methods  of  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorahip. 

Today  everyone  can  see  and  fee!  how  In 
Poland  the  vises  of  the  Communist  dicta- 
torahip tighten,  how  every  day  It  Is  more 
difficult  to  live  and  to  breathe  freely  because 
of  the  quickening  tempo  of  the  soviet ization 
of  the  country  and  the  exploltatlc»i  of  the 
Pollah  economy  for  the  purposes  of  the  So- 
viet economic  system  and  the  military  pre- 
paredness of  the  Red  Army. 

What  does  this  quickening  tempo  of  the 
sovietization  mean?  I  shall  mention  here 
briefly  only  a  few  of  the  methods  tised:  The 
liquidation  of  the  independent  Polish  Peaa- 
ant Party,  the  so-called  fusion  of  the  Social- 
ists and  Communista,  the  liquidation  of  all 
independent  newspapers  which  appecired  un- 
til recently  In  spite  of  the  censorship  and  the 
want  of  the  necessan-  quantity  of  newsprint, 
tbe  liquidation  of  all  the  remnants  of  the 
Independent  cooperative  movement,  the 
quickened  tempo  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
remnants  of  private  enterprise,  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Soviet  slave  labor  system  for 
the  workers,  the  beginning  of  the  collectivi- 
sation of  agriculture,  the  increased  number 
of  arrests  and  the  compiling  on  Kremlin 
orders  of  lists  of  people  of  up  to  1.200.000 
who  are  to  be  done  away  with  in  the  event 
of  a  crlsia.  the  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
regime  and  the  army  well-known  and  ex- 
perienced international  Communist  agents, 
tbe  speeding  up  of  the  Communist  indoc- 
trination of  the  youth  and.  instead  of  the 
hitherto  diagtiised  struggle  with  the  church, 
an  open  fight  against  It. 

I  think  it  Is  our  duty  to  warn  the  free 
peoples  in  the  west — those  who  still  do  not 
believe  or  still  do  not  want  to  see  the  Com- 
munist danger  for  the  whole  world.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  experience  and  to  see 
what  la  happening  under  the  Communist 
regime  because  actually  It  la  more  terrible 
than  one  can  describe.  It  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand and  imagine  It  from  a  distance. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  even  for  a  stranger  visit- 
ing In  Poland.  The  first  impression  of  a 
stranger  would  be  a  spring  in  full  bloom — 
the  sun  shining,  people  working,  when  ques- 
tioned they  either  avoid  an  answer  or  reply 
that  ever3rthing  Is  all  right.  In  the  Com- 
munist press  there  is  plenty  of  statistical 
data  about  the  success  of  production  plans, 
enthusiastic  testimonial  letters  signed  by 
people,  public  squares  are  filled  with  manl- 
festating  crowds,  books  and  newspapers  shout 
about  the  emancipation  of  man.  about  the 
happlnesa  of  the  worker  and  peasant,  about 
the  right  of  free  enterprise,  about  religions, 
about  the  equality  of  all  people,  and  about 
the  longing  for  peace.  Only  the  exploltera. 
black-marketeers,  profltean,  rich  peasanta, 
and  aahoteurs  are  being  condemned. 

It  la  proclaimed  that  the  Communist 
government  is  a  government  of  the  workera. 
But  aak  the  worker  what  he  thinks  about  It. 
His  right  to  life  depends  upon  bis  work  and 
the  resulu  of  bis  work  are  imposed  from 
above.  Tbe  suu  proiides  work  and  gl vaa 
blm  right  to  have  bia  boaM. 

His  wafai  4aytad  upea  a  Asad 
of  work  dona.  Wbaa  raaantly  tba 
miners  in  ■ilMia  were  unable  to  faart  thd 
praaarlbad  oofiM  of  pnNliiatlOB«  tiMir  vttM 
were  or4»n4  to  aoaia  1*4  ooftarl  tlMlr  wages. 
They  were  told  thai  U  tlM  wgrn  mwt*  in* 
auAalaal  thd  fatilt  wai  vMft 
A  sutka  la  ttmtitni  m 
tha  auta  kmiMt  Um  loMor  ovaa  tlM  Mm 
gmttf  TIM  traittwiat  tn  ntfii  »f  Om 
C«mmunm»  m4  tlMlr  4mf  M  to 


agement  rather  than  assist  the  worker  in 
gaining  a  living  wage,  because  a  government 
of  the  wcrkerc  la  incapable  of  doing  injustice 
to  anyone. 

If  the  worker  does  not  submit,  b.;  will  be 
left  without  employment,  without  living 
quarters,  even  without  a  starvation  wacBt 
he  la  not  accepted  for  employment  else- 
where, he  will  have  to  die  on  the  atfaok  fRMm 
starvation  or  be  obedient  to  the  Commtmlata. 
attend  their  manifestationa  and  applaud 
enthusiastically  feuppresslng  hia  bitter  tears. 

The  peasant,  If  be  has  not  already  been 
deprived  of  his  land— and  some  times  he  la 
deprived  of  It  In  the  course  of  10  minutes — 
has  the  duty  to  pay  his  taxes  in  produce  and 
these  are  often  higher  than  the  total  yield 
of  his  land.  If  there  Is  anything  left  it  ia 
preempted  at  fixed  prices  which  are  but 
fractions  of  the  market  prices.  In  addition, 
he  has  to  pay  a  sum  to  the  savings  fund 
which  Is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Communista. 
When  the  peasant  is  doing  well,  he  Is  con- 
demned as  a  rich  kulak,  village  exploiter. 
and  therefore  must  be  liquidated  because 
Lenin  teaches  that  an  Independent  peasantry 
threatens  the  Commimlst  system  with  the 
revival  of  capitalism.  That  la  why  the 
peasanU  must  be  liquidated,  must  be  forced 
into  the  system  of  kolkhoses  and  reduced  to 
the  status  of  serfs  to  the  state. 

When  a  small-business  man  opena  a  pri- 
vate shop  he  receives  his  merchaudlac  from 
the  public  store  at  fixed  prices  and  fixed 
margin  of  profit.  These  stores  sell  better 
merchandise  at  better  prices  and  with  a 
higher  margin  of  profit  to  the  state-owned 
shops. 

If  one  were  able  to  pay  the  tax  fixed  arbi- 
trarily one  would  have  to  face  a  special  com- 
mission which  has  the  unlimited  authority 
to  confiscate  all  of  your  merchandise  and 
send  the  owner  to  a  forced-labor  camp  with- 
out trial.  A  craftsman  has  to  wait  until  he 
is  allotted  raw  materiala  and  he  has  to  de- 
liver his  product*  to  the  cooperative  where 
the  Communists  wlU  pay  for  it  whatever 
price  they  choose. 

A  high  school  student  has  to  live  in  town, 
and  the  Communists  decide  whether  he  can 
obtain  lodgings  and  at  the  examination  ha 
has  to  show  his  political  maturity  and  con- 
fesa  whether  he  loves  the  "liberator  of  man- 
kind," Stalin. 

A  citizen  looks  for  consolation  In  God,  is  A 
believing  Christian,  and  be  Is  forced  to  at- 
tend manifestations  against  his  pastor  or 
blahop.  to  accuse  him  falsely,  that  he  Is  a 
traitor,  that  he  sup^rts  the  bandits  from 
the  underground,  "corrupts  the  youth,  mja- 
approprlates  public  funds."  and  that  he  Is  a 
saboteur  of  the  new  order. 

If  such  a  worker,  peasant,  craftsman,  clerk, 
teacher,  businessman,  or  professor  has  stood 
all  this,  and  bis  spirit  has  not  broken  dowu 
after  becoming  a  modern  slave  completely 
dependent  economically,  then  there  cornea 
the  political  terror. 

A  man  has  not  broken  down,  he  has  lost 
his  temper,  he  haa  said  something  rash,  the 
security  police  picks  him  up  in  tbe  night  and 
he  dlaappeara.  Sometimes  he  disappears 
without  trace,  or  his  body  Is  fotind  Ooatlng 
in  the  river,  thrown  in  the  field  or  In  the 
foreat.  Sometimes  be  sUys  la  prison  for 
BMDths  without  trial.  Altar  that  they  r»- 
laaaa  blm  and  place  him  under  tba  cloaa  ob« 
a«f»tlOB  oi  sptss.  ftometiaaa  la  tba  prlKNi 
call  ba  la  senunced  secretly  for  seearal  jraam. 
Latar  beaten  aad  tortured,  ha  l§  atarvad 
Is  m 


of  bto  bead,  aad  oaly  br  aarldent  a  doa 
flMf  dlf  out  bla  aorpaa.  X«  waa  a<H  buried 
daa*  Miamb  la  tba  frwmd, 
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MMi*  t«  tftasrkce  hU  good  njune.  to  accxisa 
ftOady  his  friends,  to  deny  all  that  he  has 
beUeved  In  ihroutt»ut  his  life.  TUen  h«  U 
given  a  sentence  and  will  never  be  free  again 
•o  that  he  cannot  disclose  how  they  did 
force  IkiB  to  aocuM  himself  and  to  denounce 
hU  f  rtendi. 

In  this  way,  hy  means  of  slave  labor,  cotn- 
pl«M  economic  dependence  on  the  state,  and 
yfl^i^Hif  of  the  soul  of  the  nation.  1. 000.000 
armed  men  of  ihe  Communist  Party,  of  the 
security  police,  of  the  NKVD.  of  the  so-called 
F^iUsh  Armv  led  by  Soviet  oOcers  In  Polish 
uniforms,  and  of  the  Sorlet  Anny  stationed 
In   Poland,  govern   24.000.000  Poles  of   anti- 
Communist  views,  known  for  their  love  of 
freedom  a-:d  of  the  Independence  of  their 
eountrj. 

Pive  famUies  are  forced  to  live  in  two 
rooms,  while  at  the  same  time,  to  show  off, 
there  are  being  built  palaces,  government 
buildings,  party  qxisrters.  Communist  press 
buildings,  prisons,  highways  and  railways 
from  the  east  to  the  west  fOT  Soviet  military 
purposes.  In  addition  an  unheard  of  splen- 
dor and  luxurious  living  of  those  who  govern 
allegedly  m  the  nsme  of  the  proletariat. 
The  difference  In  the  living  standards  be- 
tween the  ruling  class  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  U  so  enormous  that  you  cannot  find  a 
almilar  disparity  In  any  capitalist  society  of 
the  west. 

Such  are  the  conditions  in  Poland,  In  Ru- 
msnia.  In  Hungary,  and  In  Bulgaria.  And 
In  spite  of  the  so-called  Tito  rebellion  the 
same  conditions  exist  In  YugoslavU.  Condi- 
tioru  are  similar  also  In  Czechoslovaltia.  In 
Lithuania,  in  Bstonla.  In  Latvia,  and,  because 
of  t^e  longer  period  of  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Ru.«!sla.  the  conditions  there  are 
even  wo.Te.  The  same  la  to  be  expected  In 
China,  as  J:  wotild  talte  place  In  any  coun- 
try In  which  the  Communists  succeed  In  seiz- 
ing the  power. 

The  lessons  derived  from  such  experience 
iOmw  that  at  this  moment  the  lifting  of  the 
fetockade  of  Berlin  Is  not  the  Issue,  but  that — 
after  plaCir.j  under  dictatorship  350.000.000 
pe<^le  In  Russia  and  the  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain — the  Communists  aim  to 
impn—  their  power  over  400.000.000  Chinese 
In  order  that  tomorrow  they  could  threatep 
lAdta  and  Japan  in  the  east  and  the  rest  of 
Burope  la  the  west. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  frighten  you  but  to 
•sslst  you  to  fsce  the  truth  and  to  appraise 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  calmly.  I  say  this 
•o  that  we  entertain  no  Illusions  that  the 
world  can  enjoy  peace  divided  Into  halves  of 
freemen  and  of  aUw.  that  the  two  halves — 
one  dcmocwtlc.  stranff,  powerftil— a  part  of 
which  is  th«  United  8Ut«s.  the  strongest 
world  power  today.  Intt  ths  half  slways  run- 
■iBff  tb«  risk  of  diversionary  action  and  in- 
inolved  in  cfjstiy  armaments,  a  nonsggreastve 
bslf  wanting  peace  at  any  prlee  and  aUmg- 
a  seeood  anpHMw  tmU  at  bloodj  and 
licidUmnii  MC  dMnttOf  tiM  price 
«f  iMMBan  itvet  and  not  coaMraad  with  hu> 
■m  dlgnur  — tliese  two  halves  cannot  live 
pMMfuily  tne  one  aloofflda  tba  o(b«r, 

lUfMV  would  bt  no  lasting  peace,  while  the 
world  ii  divided  into  Communist  and  demo- 
cralM  part*.    Ooaur.uaiam  is  not  only  a  ter- 
rlMa  police  dietatorahlp.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  an  cconooye  tjtum  baaad  on  purposely 
created  wretcbedneaa.  oa  eeenomlc  depend- 
of  e^ery  man  on  continuous  conflsca" 
ei  the  fruits  of  human  lalXM'.  on  en- 
■aent  of  worker  and  peassnt. 
OaauBttaluB   is  a  system  based   on   lies, 
humsn  Indignity,  national  treason, 
Itlnuous  unscrupulous  manipulations 
peace  in  the  world. 
The  late  cf  Poland  and  of  the  other  coun- 
tries  behlr.d   the   Iron   curtain   shows   that 
those  who  deprived  our  nations  of  theu  free- 
dom did  so  merely  In  defense  of  their  dic- 
tatorship and  not  in  defense  of  any  Ideology — 
murdering  and   imprisoning   their  country- 
men,  nut   letting  them   live   in   peace  even 
In    poverty,    that    those    keeping    in    every 
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country  t  lelr  agents  ready  to  betray  their 
own  peoples  and  to  murder  them  with  the 
hands  of  jthelr  own  brothers,  thoae  are  the 
ones  who  do  not  want  peace.  They  want 
only  to  giln  time  for  the  solution  of  the 
secreu  gilned  through  espionage  and  In 
order  to  pi  oduce  the  weapons  of  mass  murder. 
Is  there  then  any  hope?  I  would  not  say 
there  Is  tone.  The  Marshall  plan  Inspired 
new  life  iind  new  hope  In  western  Evirope. 
The  Atlantic  Pact  united  the  countries  of 
western  E  jrope  for  the  purposes  of  common 
defense  as  alnst  armed  aggression.  The  Com- 
munist wive  is  receding  and  the  Communist 
attempts  to  seize  the  power  In  Italy  and 
Prance  bive  failed.  These  are  positive 
achievements.  I  believe  that  the  time  of 
easy  conquest  of  one  country  after  another 
by  the  Communists  has  passed.  I  believe 
that  the  leriod  of  appeasement  has  come  to 
an  end.  ]  think  that  if  another  appeasement 
came  to  p  iss  and  the  nations  behind  the  iron 
curtain  w  ?re  forgotten  and  left  to  their  fate, 
besides  tte  guilty  conscience  of  the  western 
democraci  es.  it  would  not  bring  to  dlstui  bed 
humanity  a  lasting  peace. 

Perhapt  you  wUl  still  disregard  what  we 
say  today,  dUtrust  us.  thinking  that  we  speak 
with  the  bitterness  of  political  exiles  and 
that  we  V  ant  to  provoke  a  war.  My  answer 
Is.  we  do  not  want  war  or  human  suffering 
but  we  8  )eak  with  the  voice  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  their  own  nation  being  put 
Into  the  !  rons  of  oppression  and  feel  with  it 
the  bruta  Injustice  of  this  act.  We  give 
warning  rtth  the  voice  of  those  who  having 
experlenckl  the  misfortune  of,  and  the  In- 
justice ddne  to,  their  own  people  would  like 
most  slni  erely  only  one  thing :  that  a  mis- 
fortune s  mllar  to  ours  be  not  the  lot  of  other 
nations. 

Theref(  re  the  systematic  enlightenment  of 
the  public  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
about  coi  imunism  in  practice  Is  as  necessary 
as  the  ex  >anslon  of  alliances  In  order  not  to 
tempt  th !  Kremlin  to  attack  the  still  weak 
spots.  T  lat  Is  why  moral  help  aimed  to 
stistaln  ttie  spirit  and  hopes  of  those  now 
forced  tc  remain  silent  and  merely  listen 
to  the  \olce  of  America  is  so  Important. 
That  Is  i7hy  a  world  plan  coordinating  all 
the  forcei ;  of  democracy  is  necessary  in  order 
to  lead  a  moral  crusade  against  the  bloody 
terror,  lie  i  and  hatred  that  commimlsm  rep- 
resents. That  is  why  It  is  Important  that 
free  peofles  entertain  no  Illusions  and  do 
not  get  c  lught  unawares. 

The  ul  ;lmate  goal  should  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  (ommunlsm  everirwhere,  as  It  Is  a 
doctrine  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  reol  lib- 
erty— a  d  xrtrlne  which  violates  Innate  human 
rights  az  d  is  sntagonlstlc  to  the  Christian 
teaehlngi   of  love  and  social  solidarity. 

We  Po  ts  believe  that  flnslly  Justice,  free- 
dom, snd  democracy  are  bound  to  win  In  the 
whole  wn  rid  snd  so  also  In  Polsnd. 

We  bel  leve  that  the  democraelsfl  will  win 
hcaauM  <  bay  have  ttie  win  to  win  snd  are  in 
position  o  ba  victorious  In  the  whole  world, 
aaaiirlnf  laatlsff  paaf;e  snd  happiness  to 
hi—a ntt '. 

Ib  ttM  meantime,  guard  your  freedom, 
giurd  yoi  ir  democracy,  as  you  guard  your  own 
life.  Am  I  do  not  forget  the  freedom  of  other 
nations. 


Spain 

E3tTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroiKiA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1949 

)UGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tol  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 


i 


made  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  at  hi.s  press  conference  May  11.  1949, 
on  the  subject  of  United  States  relations 
with  Spain.  It  Is  a  timely  explanation 
of  the  situation  which  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers will  read  with  interest. 

What  I  should  like  to  do  la  to  try  to  put 
this  present  matter,  which  Involves  a  vote 
in  the  United  Nations  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  1946  resolution  is  to  be  modified.  In  Its 
real  setting.  As  you  know,  the  resolution 
was  passed  In  1946  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  It  recommended 
to  the  member  nations  that  they  withdraw 
their  Ambassadors  from  Madrid.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  did  not  have  an  Am- 
bassador in  Madrid  because  Mr.  Norman 
Armour,  who  had  been  the  Ambassador,  had 
resigned  and  no  one  had  been  appointed  to 
take  his  place.  Therefore,  In  carrying  out 
the  spirit  of  the  resolution  no  one  has  been 
since  appointed  to  take  Mr.  Armours  place. 

The  argument  revolves  around  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  that  resolution  should  be 
changed  and  whether  the  Ambassadors 
should  be  restored.  Now,  In  the  first  place. 
I  assume  It  is  everybody's  belief  that  a  rec- 
ommendation by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  should  be  followed  until 
It  Is  changed.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  argument  about  that.  Argument 
might  arise  about  whether  we  should  attempt 
to  change  It. 

Another  preliminary  observation :  I  should 
like  to  say  that  In  and  of  itself  this  question 
of  whether  or  not  Ambassadors,  as  distinct 
from  Charge  d'Affaires,  are  in  Madrid  is  a 
matter  of  no  real  importance  at  all.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  belief  that  it  would  lead  to 
certain  reforms  on  the  part  of  Franco  which 
would  make  the  relations  with  his  govern- 
ment by  other  free  governments  more  happy. 
It  has  not  had  that  effect. 

Now,  why  was  the  resolution  passed  and 
what  are  the  Issues  which  grow  out  of  It. 
and  what  Is  American  policy? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  state  what  the 
policy  will  be  on  that  resolution.  Our  policy 
will  be  to  abstain  from  voting  upon  that 
resolution,  which  Is  to  the  effect  that  the 
question  shall  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of 
each  Individual  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  shall  not  vote  on  that.  We  shall 
abstain. 

Now  this  question,  if  It  has  any  impor- 
tance— and  It  obviously  has.  because  It 
arouses  a  great  deal  of  emotion,  both  In 
this  country  and  In  other  countries — la  be- 
cause It  Is  a  symbol  of  something  else.  Tlie 
reason  the  1946  resolution  was  passed  is 
rooted  in  history.  The  Franco  government 
was  one  which  was  established  with  the 
active  support,  and  only  with  the  active 
support,  of  Hitler  and  Mussotini,  Tba  re- 
publican government  In  Spain  received  the 
support  Of  the  fkiviet  Union.  Thert  were 
charges  at  tha  ttma  that  tha  rapubllcan 
govemmant  wa«  Communist.  Those  charges 
ware  denied.  It  Is  unlmportsnt  at  tills 
point  to  go  Into  what  1(  any  substance  ttiejr 
had  The  fact  i/t  the  matter  was  that  a 
government  was  established  In  Spain  which 
was  patterned  on  the  regimes  In  Italy  and 
In  Germany  and  was,  snd  is,  a  Fascist  gov- 
ernment and  a  dictatorship. 

The  Importance  Is  not  In  throwing  words 
around  In  talking  about  Fascists,  becausa 
other  people  call  us  Fascists,  too.  We  do 
not  get  anywhere  merely  by  using  that 
word.  The  Important  thing  Is  what  goci 
on  in  Spain.  It  Is  also  important  what 
the  western  European  governments  think 
of  what  goes  on  In  Spain  because,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Important  matter  Is  not  whether 
we  send  an  ambassador  Instead  of  a  charge 
d'affaires;  the  important  thing  Is  what  can 
be  done  to  bring  Spain  into  the  community 
of  free  nations  In  Europe  In  both  the  eco- 
nomic and   the  defense  fields.     When  yo^ 
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think  about  that  you  discover  at  once  that 
the  western  European  governments  are  op- 
posed, and  have  publicly  stated  their  oppo- 
sition, to  this  collaboration  with  Spain  In 
the  economic  snd  military  fields. 

Now  why  Is  that  so?  I  say  we  get  no- 
where by  tising  such  words  as  "fascism,"  but 
if  we  look  at  the  situation  in  Spain,  we  wUI 
see  some  perfectly  simple  fundamental  facts 
which  cannot  be  obsctired.  I  presume  that 
the  foundation  of  liberty — individual  lib- 
erty— Is  not  In  great  phrases  at  all  but  In 
certain  simple  procedures  and  simple  beliefs, 
and  I  should  put  first  on  the  list  of  essen- 
tials for  individual  liberty  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  an  Independent  judiciary.  One 
of  the  things  that  all  dictators  do — ^from 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution  down  to  the 
present  time — Is  to  take  anyone  that  they 
do  not  like  and  throw  him  in  the  oubliette 
and  there  he  stays  until  he  dies  or  until 
they  shoot  him  or  until  they  take  him  out. 
The  fundamental  protection  against  that 
in  free  countries  Is  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Now  T/hat  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that  anybody  who  is  detained  against  his 
wUl  may  at  any  time  get  an  order  from  the 
court  that  he  shall  be  produced  In  person 
before  the  court  and  that  those  who  hold 
him  must  Justify  the  fact  that  they  are  hold- 
ing him  under  the  provisions  of  law.  There 
is  nothing  more  fundamental  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  liberty  than  that  ancient 
British  tradition  which  Is  now  lncorp>orated 
in  most  of  the  procedures  in  the  free  world. 
That  right  does  not  exist  in  Spain. 

I  suppose  a  second  fundamental  right, 
which  Is  useful  only  If  you  have  the  first. 
Is  that  If  you  are  tried — and,  of  course,  It 
follows  from  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  that 
you  cannot  be  sentenced  to  prison  luiless 
you  are  convicted  of  some  crime — the  second 
right  Is  that  In  being  convicted  of  a  crime 
you  are  convicted  not  by  employees  of  the 
State  but  by  your  own  fellow  citizens.  That 
is  the  right  of  trial  by  Jtiry.  It  means  that 
no  Judge,  even  though  he  be  Independent, 
certainly  no  administrative  official,  can  or- 
der you  put  In  jaU.  The  only  people  who 
can  do  that  are  10  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
12  In  others — citizens  Just  like  yourself — 
and  if  they  listen  to  the  testimony  and  say 
Joe  Doakes  goes  to  Jail,  then  he  goes  to  Jail. 
If  they  say  he  does  not  go  to  Jail,  then  he 
does  not  go  to  Jail.  That  is  fundamental. 
That  right  does  not  exist  In  Spain. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  religious 
llt)erty,  which  Is  fundamental  to  a  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  human  personality.  That  right 
does  not  exist  in  Spain. 

Then  there  is  the  right  of  aeaociatlon — 
association  In  political  activities,  association 
In  trade-union  sctlvities,  association  In  be- 
nevolent activities — that  right  does  not  exist 
in  Spain. 

I  could  go  on,  but  what  I  want  to  draw  to 
four  attention  Is  that  tbaee  certain  (unda- 
Biental  basic  rlgbte  of  the  individual  which 
make  the  difference  between  wtoat  we  call 
free  Burope  and  tbe  Irun-curtaln  countrle*~ 
tbeae  righu  do  not  exist  In  S|>aln,  and  tbe 
B|)ani»h  people  are  prevented  from  enjoy- 
Inf  them  by  action  ol  tbe  Spanish  Oovern- 
ment. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  the  western 
European  countries  that  you  cannot  have  an 
Intimate  working  partnership  with  such  a 
regime  in  the  economic  field  and  In  the  de- 
fense field.  There  must  be  some  move  to  lib- 
eralise that.  None  of  them  say,  nor  do  we 
siiy,  that  Spain,  which  has  never  been  a  full- 
flowered  democracy,  must  become  so.  But 
they  all  say  that  there  must  be  some  move 
toward  that  situation,  because  If  there  Isn't, 
what  Is  the  use  of  having  ambassadors?  We 
have  someone  with  a  different  title.  It  may 
raise  the  prestige  of  the  individual  a  little 
bit,  but  what  is  the  use  of  it  all? 

It  Is  Important  only  If  it  becomes  a  sym- 
bol, and  if  it  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  fact 


that  after  all  we  don't  care  much  about 
these  rights,  then  it  Is  a  bad  symbol.  If  It 
ceases  to  be  a  symbol  It  wouldn't  make  any 
difference  to  anyone  whether  you  had  an 
ambassador  or  whether  you  didn't. 

But  the  fundamental  thing  Is  that  Ameri- 
can policy  Is  to  try  to  bring  Spain  back  Into 
the  •  famUy  of  western  Europe.  That  Is  a 
family  matter.  You  have  to  convince  the 
Spaniards  that  they  must  take  some  steps 
toward  that  end.  and  you  have  to  convince 
the  Europeans  that  they  have  to  take  some 
steps.  So  that  it  Isn't  fundamentally  a  mat- 
ter which  can  be  brought  about  by  American 
action,  and,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
American  Ooverrunent  Is  one  which  I  am 
quite  sure  Is  calculated  to  please  neither 
group  of  extremists  In  the  United  States — 
either  those  who  say  that  we  must  imme- 
diately embrace  Franco,  or  those  who  say 
that  we  mtist  cast  him  Into  the  outermost 
darkness.  But  It  Is  a  policy  directed  toward 
working  with  the  Spaniards  and  with  the 
western  Europeans,  bringing  about  a  situa- 
tion where  these  fundamental  liberties  do 
exist  in  Spain  and  where  the  western  Euro- 
pean can  bring  Spain  into  the  community. 

I  have  Bp>oken  at  some  length  on  this  sub- 
ject because  It  is  so  easy  to  conftjse  form 
with  substance. 


Is  the  Cry  of  Regimentation  a  Cry  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Wolres  or  the  Sheep  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF  KEBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1949 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  comment  in  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Herald  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
under  date  of  May  9, 1949,  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  most  correct,  enlightening,  and 
timely  statements  which  I  have  read  in 
many  months. 

It  is  also  an  almost  complete  answer 
to  the  recent  wailing  cries  of  certain 
ruthless  and  selfish  interests  and  people 
of  our  country,  against  a  part  of  the  Pair 
Deal  program  of  our  great  humanitarian 
President.  Harry  6.  Truman.  These  self- 
styled  "Save  the  United  States  from 
ruin  and  bankruptcy"  lobbies  and 
groups  are  masquerading  about  as  asses 
under  the  lion's  skin  of  conservatism, 
but  the  ftsset'  bray  and  the  asses'  ears 
expoie  them,  and  brand  them  very  defi- 
nitely as  master  hoaxers  on  a  lobby  lark. 

They  do  not  detlre  to  preserve  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  of  the  Republic,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  want  to  perpetuate 
their  own  self-Issued  UceDees  to  help 
themselves  first. 

The  editorial  I  mention  is  as  follows: 

MOIMENTATTOir — BT    WROMf 

There  are  some  who  say  the  new  farm  pro- 
gram suggested  to  Congress  by  Secretary 
Branxum  would  regiment  the  farmer.  This 
argtimsnt  comes  from  virtually  the  same 
people  who  oppose  national  health  legisls- 
tlon,  labor  legislation,  social-security  laws, 
national  housing  legislation.  In  short,  the 
same  people  who  say  that  any  sort  of  plan- 
ning on  a  national  scale  for  the  welfare  of 
the  great  mass  of  people  is  regimentation. 

Perhapw  they  are  right.  We  live  in  a  regi- 
mented society  becaiise  we  are  regulated  by 
laws  which  govern  our  actions  around  the 
clock.    From  birth  to  death,  we  arc  required 


to  conduct  ourselves  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  for  us.  To  that  extent  we  are  regl- 
naented. 

But  without  laws,  without  national  plan- 
ning for  the  public  welfare,  we  would  live  In 
a  state  of  anarchy.  Every  individual  would 
be  a  law  unto  himself  and  the  result  ob- 
vlotisly  would  l>e  disastrous.  The  strong 
would  overwhelm  the  weak.  The  devil  would 
take  the  hindmost. 

The  farmer  lives  under  the  same  laws  as 
anyone  else.  But  because  of  his  isolation  in 
the  past  not  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  him  so  far  as  planning  for  his  welfare.  He 
has  been  the  chief  victim  of  drought,  the  first 
victim  of  economic  depression.  Proper 
health  facilities  have  been  denied  him 
through  lack  of  national  planning.  Proper 
schools  have  not  come  his  way  for  the  same 
reason.  And  his  economic  position  has  been 
one  of  inequality  becatise  he  has  been  left 
alone  to  fend  1<x  himself  In  the  midst  of 
organized  monopoly  and  spectilation. 

That  is  the  reason  farmers  have  buUt  their 
own  cooperative  businesses.  That  is  why 
farmers  have  organized — to  market  collec- 
tively, to  purchase  collectively,  to  furnish 
their  own  power  collectively,  to  build  health 
co-ops  collectively,  and  to  engage  in  many 
other  activities — together. 

But  there  must  be  a  further  step— If  farm- 
ers are  to  achieve  tlielr  fair  position  in  the 
economy.  There  mus*^  be  a  national  agrlctil- 
tural  program  which  protects  farmers  against 
banltruptcy  for  producing  In  abundance. 
Such  a  program  mtist  take  into  considera- 
tion the  consumer  of  food  and  fiber  products 
of  the  farm.  Such  a  program  mtist  provide 
for  the  future  of  the  Nation  by  providing 
for  conservation  of  our  greatest  national 
resource,  the  soil. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  do  this  in 
the  past.  The  McNary-Haugen  bUl  was  • 
starter.  Tlie  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
was  a  step  along  the  road.  The  Aiken  Farm 
Act,  passed  by  the  last  Congress  was  another 
attempt.  But  the  New  Farm  Act,  proposed 
by  Secretary  Brannan,  is  tbe  latest  and  the 
best  plan  for  agriculture.  It  corrects  and 
iM-ings  up  to  date  the  concept  of  parity.  It 
provides  for  flexibility  but  not  so  rigid  as 
that  in  the  Aiken  bill  which  would  penalize 
farmers  with  depression  prices  for  surplus 
production. 

If  this  Is  regimentation,  perhaps  we  need 
some  of  it.  As  long  as  its  a  farm  program 
by  and  for  farmers,  the  farmers  will  not  be 
In  great  fear  of  the  term. 

It  would  be  far  better  than  the  regimenta- 
tion of  Isolation  Imposed  on  farmen  in  the 
past,  by  special  interests  with  axes  to  grliUL 
So,  if  there  is  any  fear  about  regimentation 
let's  be  honest  abmit  it.  Tbe  question  !•— 
Regimentation — by  whom? 


Cakolda's  Two  Hunini  and  Fiftieth 
Attflivtssary 

UlUWON  OF  REMARFIS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOU 

IN  THE  HOU6S  OF  iUBPBBSEirTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoko.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May  15,  1949: 

caaoKU's  two  avnomza  amd  nrrirrH 

ANNIVEaSABT 

"The  noble  achievements  of  the  founders 
of  the  first  settlement  In  the  liisslsslppi  Val- 
ley are  a  source  of  pride  to  us,  who  honor  the 
traditions  of  the  French  pioneers,  }tut  as 
they  are  to  our  American  brothers,  who  have 
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■o  often  (ought  side  by  side  witli  us  In  th« 
stmg^e  for  fif  <lfmi  CatuAl>  U  a  vadued 
relic  of  our  past  ■•  tt  te  of  yours." 

TlM*»  vordB  of  tlM  FVench  Ambaaftdcr. 
Hanrt  BoiUMi,  go  far  to  expialu  vhj  Umtk  1b 
such  a  to-do  over  a  nnaU,  almoat  focgotten 
vUlaga  on  nitnots  hlghvay  3.  heicm  MacAr- 
thur  iHidge.  Just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  St 
Louis  IndUBtrtal  area.  They  suggest  the  one 
way  tax  which  to  think  of  the  quiet  settle - 
unially  disturbed  only  by  the  whir  of 
automobiles  or  the  bum  of  planes 
frosn  the  nearby  airport. 

Cataolcla's  dtsttnction  Is  that  it  is  "Old 
Cahokla,"  to  borrow  the  simple  Utle  of  a  nra 
book  of  its  narratives  and  early  docimients 
It  was  founded  the  same  yesr  as  Williaaas- 
HfOfg.  in  Tldevaier  Virgima.  But  with  that 
caaunon  birth  da:e.  1490,  all  kinship  ceases. 
"WilliamsbiBg  and  Its  Governor's  palace  and 
formal  gardens  were  Old  World.  Cahokla 
was  built  of  logs  cut  from  the  wilderness 
It  was  the  New  World — iu  spirit.  iU  adven- 
ture, its  hardship,  i^s  perststenca.  A  aertes  of 
**hMl  breaks"  in  history  kept  Cabokia  itself 
Cram  growing,  but  iu  victory  came  as  thous- 
aiKto  and  then  millloos  paaaed  its  way.  crossed 
tbe  great  river  and  spread  out  over  the  vast 
reaches  to  the  Pacific. 

Mot  only  St.  Ixmia.  whose  first  settlers  came 
Tla  OK<^t*.  Port  de  Chartres  and  K»skaa- 
kla.  aart  the  West,  but  all  the  country  owes 
<?aV''r«*  kindly  remMnbrance  as  it  lights  up 
its  250  candles.  Many  historians  believe  that 
the  BevotUUonary  War  was  won  in  large  pan 
by  Oaosg*  Rogers  Clark  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try. If  ttat  Is  true.  CahokU's  Port  Bowman 
was  a  ttonlng  point.  The  brave  pioneers  who 
built  the  village  church,  set  up  its  court- 
house, made  friends  with  the  Indians  and  put 
out  the  lines  of  trade  along  the  rivers,  were 
the  founding  fathers  of  our  valley.  No  won- 
der an  Ambassador  comes  to  pay  tribute  as 
tajtes  on  new  meaning  this  Maytime. 


Nabonal  CoostitntioB  and  Bylaws  of  the 
Aaiiliary  of  AMVETS  (American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  rCWKSTLTAWt* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  national  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  Auxiliary  of 
AMVETS — American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II — as  revised  and  adopted  at  the 
fourth  annual  national  convention  of  the 
AuxUiary  of  AMVETS,  September  1-6. 
1948.  at  Chicago.  111.: 

N-\TiONAL  CoNSTmmoN  *WD  Bylaws  or  the 
AtrxxuAST  or  AifVETS  (Amcsican  Vki- 
ntANS  or  WoBU>  Wab  D) 

(As  revised  and  adopted  at  the  fourth  an- 
nual national  convention  of  the  Auxiliary 
of  AMVrrs.  September  1,  2.  S.  4.  5,  1948. 
Chicago.  HI.) 

rVKAMBLS 

We,  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daugh- 
ters of  AMVETS  ( American  Veterans  of  World 
War  11),  fully  realizing  our  responsibilities 
to  the  community.  State,  and  Nation,  associ- 
ate ourselves  for  the  following  purposes:  To 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  safeguard  the 
principles  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  Justice 
for  all;  to  promote  the  cause  of  perpetual 
peace  and  good  will  among  nations;  to  main- 
tain loviolaU  the  freedom  of  our  country; 


to  preserve  the 
and  Americanism 
ship  and  asaociatl 
eration;    and   to 
caiiae  of  mutual 
of  Ood. 


fi  ndamentals  of  democracy 

to  perpetuate  the  Iriend- 

( ins  of  the  great  war  of  llb- 

ledicate   ourselvea   to   the 

a^istance — this  by  the  grace 


The  name  of  t 
Auxiliary  of 
World  War  11 ) 
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h  s  organization  shall  be  the 
AM\XrS  (American  Veterans  cf 
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intern  itional 
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The  alms  and 
tion  are  as  fellow 

1.  To  serve  our 
to  build  and 
United    Statt's    oi 
prosperity  and 
•    2.  To  encourage  , 
cies  of  our  Gov 
of  a  concrete  pi 
ternational  peace, 
tenance  of 

3.  To  Inspire 
of  responsibility 
lor  the  fjreserva 
cratic  way  of  life 

4.  To  help  uni|y 
over-all  interest 

5.  To  train  oiu 
ful  citizens  in  a  ri 
of  the  responslbil 
of  citizenship. 

6.  To  c^operati 
existing  veterans 
tberance  of  the 
erans. 

7.  To    keep    th( : 
that  the  veterans 
served,   and  died 
and  democracy 

8.  To  aid  in  t 
and  purposes  of 
organization. 

9.  To  promote 
of  our  own  m 

10.  To  exp>edit( 
tation  of  the  v 
Ing  support  to  e( 
recreational    adv 
and  personal 
veteran  in  all 
fits. 

11.  To  recognl2^ 
national.  State. 
tlon  known   as 
congrcasional 
paremt  organizat 
tional  divisionE 
to  promote  the 
of  AMVETS 
ently  except  as  it 
parent  t>ody 
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AaT.crt  n.  objxctives 

jurposes  of  this  orgaaiza- 


ountry  in  peace  as  in  war; 
the   welfare  of  the 
America    toward    lasting 
i  for  all  of  its  Inhabitants. 
in  Iceeping  with  the  pwli- 
the  establishment 
to  secure  permanent  in- 
and  to  assist  in  the  main- 
peace, 
our  membership  a  sense 
tnd  to  develop  leadership, 
of  our  American  demo- 


divergent  groups  In  the 
American  democracy, 
youth  to  become  purpose- 
public  with  full  knowledge 
ties  as  well  as  the  privilege 


with   all  duly  recognized 
organizations  In  the  fur- 
lims  of  World  V.'ar  II  vet- 
public    forever    reminded 
of  World  War  II  fought, 
to  preserve  peace,  liberty 

their  Nation. 
10  lulfUlmeni  of  the  aims 
the   AMVETS.  otxr    parent 
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Section  1.  The 
organized  with  a 
State  and 
the  departments 
Uiarles 

units — may  be  c 
tlve  committee 
advisable. 

Regional 
correspond   to 
by  the  AMVETS 
vlded  into  the 

District  I 
shire.  New  York 
•etts.  Connect! 

District  n 
ware.  West  Vlrgiijl 
Kentucky. 
Columbia, 

District  ni 
Ida.  Alabama, 
ana.  and  AricanE^ 

District  IV: 
sourl,  Iowa.  Mlcfilg: 
cons  in. 

DUtrlct  V: 
kota.  North 
Montana. 
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the  welfare  and  fellowship 

and  their  families. 
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ucational  opportunities:  to 

mtages,    to    hospitalization 

ems.  and  to  support  the 

ation  for  veterans'  bene- 
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in  all  auxiliary  activities- 
local— that  the  organlza- 
kMVETS  and  chartered   by 
act  icn  on  July  23,  1947,  is  the 
on.  and  that  all  organlza- 
the  auxiliary  exist  solely 
interests  of  the  parent  body 
thefefore  cannot  act  Independ- 
favors  the  objectives  of  the 


aid 


ni.   OKC.\NIZATION 

AMVETS  Auxiliary  shall  be 

national  headquarters,  and 

Terrlttrial  departments.      Under 

there  shall  be  local  aux- 

adminlstratlve     local 

•ated  by  the  national  execu- 

V  here  such  action  is  deemed 


territories  of  the  auxiliary  shall 
regional    boundaries   set 
The  United  States  Is  dl- 
f Allowing  six  districts: 

Vermont,  New  Hamp- 

Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 

and  New  Jersey. 

Pefinsylvanla,  Maryland,  Dela- 

a,  Virginia.  North  Carolina. 

and   the   District   of 


Tennessee 


Sduth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor- 
Oljlahoma,  MisslsBlppl,  Loulsl- 

Ohlo.  Indiana,  Illinois.  Mls- 
an,  Minnesota,  and  Wls- 

Kinsas.  Nebraska,  South   Da- 
Dakfta,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 


District  VI:  Texas.  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah.  Nevada.  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington. 
and  California. 

Sec.  2.  The  national  headquarters  shall  be 
composed  of  officers  hereinafter  described, 
one  de'.jartment  representative  from  each 
department,  and  such  other  members  as  the 
national  convention  shall  specify.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  national  officers  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  AMVETS  Auxiliary, 
carry  out  Its  aim.s  and  purposes,  provide  the 
machinery  of  organization,  and  carry  out  ths 
national  policies  and  plans  of  the  entire 
orgenization  as  established  by  the  national 
convention. 

Departments 

SrcnoN  1.  Each  State  or  Territorial  area  of 
the  United  States  shall  constitute  a  depart- 
ment, which  shall  be  organized  In  a  manner 
similar  to  the  national  organization.  It 
shall  be  composed  of  officers  and  representa- 
tives selected  by  local  auxiliary  delegat?8  to 
a  department  convention,  which  convention 
shall  be  held  not  less  than  30  days  before 
the  annual  national  convention.  The  de- 
partment shall  have  an  executive  committee 
and  shall  conduct  its  own  convention,  at 
which  time  it  shall  elect  its  officers,  its  dele- 
gates, and  alternate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  elect  Its  national  commltteewoman 
and  alternate. 

(ai  A  minimum  of  three  local  auxiliaries 
shall  be  required  to  organize  a  department. 

(b)  A  national  regional  vice  president,  or, 
if  for  any  reason  she  cannot  be  present,  a 
deputy  appointed  by  the  national  president 
and  approved  by  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee shall  call  a  meeting  of  all  local  aux- 
Ularles  within  the  State  or  Territory  within 
60  days  from  the  receipt  of  a  i>etltion  for  a 
State  organization  signed  by  not  less  than 
three  local  auxiliaries  petitioning  for  the 
organization  of  a  department.  At  such  or- 
ganizatloa  meeting  the  national  regional 
vice  president  or  her  deputy  shall  open  the 
meethig  and  preside  until  the  election  of 
officers:  she  shall  then  Install  the  elected 
officers  and  thereupon  surrender  the  chair  to 
the  newly  elected  president  and  her  staff 
of  officers. 

(c)  Departments  shall  have  the  authority 
to  create  intermediate  administrative  groups, 
such  as  district  and  county  organizations, 
for  the  promotion  and  administering  of  local 
auxiliaries,  where  the  department  deems  such 
action  advisable. 

(d)  No  member  shall  hold  two  elective  de- 
partment offices  at  the  same  time,  but  she 
may  hold  one  elective  office  and  one  ap- 
pointive chairmanship  at  the  same  time. 

The  term  of  office  of  chairman  of  depart- 
ments and  standing  committees  shall  run 
concurrently  with  the  term  of  office  of  the 
department  president. 

All  department  offices  shall  be  held  only 
If  and  while  the  person  remains  In  good 
standing  in  the  auxiliary  cf  which  she  is  a 
member. 

The  department  installing  officer  shall  b« 
a  member  who  has  held  the  rank  as  depart- 
ment president,  or  one  who  has  held  any 
elective  office  In  the  national  auxiliary.  She 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  retiring  department 
president. 

The  Department  delegate  and  alternate  to 
the  national  convention  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered department  officers. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department 
to  aid  in  organization  and  maintenance  of 
local  auxiliaries  and  to  carry  out  the  policies 
and  plans  delegated  to  It  by  national  head- 
quarters, and  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of 
the  national  constitution. 

(f»  Each  department  auxiliary  shall  be 
subordinate  to  the  corresponding  depart- 
ment of  AMVETS. 

Local  auxiliaries 

Sbction  I.  Local  auxiliaries  shall  be  char- 
tered by  national  headquarters  and  admin- 
istered by  the  department  headquarters,  but 
shall  be  governed  locally  by  their  own  offl- 
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cen.  choeen  according  to  the  constitution 
and  bylaws.  The  policies,  activities,  and  ac- 
tions of  the  local  auxiliaries  shall  never  be  at 
variance  with  those  prescribed  by  the  na- 
tional headquarters.  All  local  auxiliaries 
setting  up  local  bylaws  shall  have  them  ap- 
proved by  the  respective  department  execu- 
tive committees  before  considering  them  ef- 
fective and  operative  In  their  local  body. 

(a)  Local  auxiliaries  may  be  formed  on  the 
application  of  not  less  than  10  persons  eli- 
gible for  membership.  Application  for  a 
charter  shall  be  approved  by  the  department, 
and  if  there  is  no  organized  department,  ap- 
plication shall  be  made  direct  to  national 
headquarters.  If  the  department  approves, 
the  application  shall  be  forwarded  to  na- 
tional headquarters  and  a  charter  will  be 
Isstied  within  90  days  after  approval  by  na- 
tional headquarters. 

The  application  for  a  charter  shall  be  made 
In  writing  on  a  blank  form  provided  for  that 
purpose  by  national  headquarters;  and  shall 
contain  the  name,  number,  and  location  of 
the  proposed  auxiliary,  which  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  name,  number,  and  location 
of  the  AMVETS  post  to  which  It  is  to  be 
attached. 

The  charter  application  for  a  new  auxiliary 
shall  be  approved  by  the  AMVETS  post  com- 
mander and  shall  be  presented  to  the  de- 
partment president,  where  a  department 
exists,  for  her  approval  and  then  forwarded 
to  the  national  headquarters  for  written  ap- 
proval of  the  national  president. 

All  auxiliary  charters  shall  be  signed  by 
the  national  president,  countersigned  by  the 
national  secretary,  and  bear  the  national  seal. 

At  the  organization  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  making  application  for  an  auxil- 
iary charter,  temporary  officers  shall  t)e 
elected  who  will  carry  on  the  work  until  the 
charter  has  been  received.  After  the  charter 
has  been  received  these  temporary  officers 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  the  date  of  the 
annual  auxiliary  election,  as  provided  for  In 
the  department  bylaws,  at  which  time  per- 
manent officers  shall  be  elected.  Temporary 
officers  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  per- 
manent crfDcers. 

After  Its  receipt,  the  charter  shall  remain 
open  for  a  period  of  no  longer  than  8  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  names  to  ap- 
pear thereon  shall  be  furnished  to  the  na- 
tional secretary. 

(b)  No  auxiliary  shall  be  formed  where 
no  AMVETS  post  exists. 

(c)  As  of  October  2.  1947,  If  auxUlarles 
exist  where  there  are  no  AMVETS  posts,  they 
shall  be  established  as  branches  of  an  avixU- 
laiy  to  an  AMVETS  post,  and  entitled  to 
representation  through  that  accredited  aux- 
iliary, so  that  there  will  be  no  more  auxilia- 
ries In  the  department  than  the  number  of 
AMVETS  posts  having  auxUlarles. 

All  auxUlarles  holding  charters  and  not  at- 
tached to  an  AMVETS  post  as  an  accredited 
auxiliary  as  of  October  2,  1947,  shaU  surren- 
der  their  charters,  so  that  each  auxUiary 
shall  be  entitled  to  official  representation 
at  the  national  convention. 

SEC.  2.  Disposition  of  properties:  In  the 
event  of  the  surrender,  cancellation,  or  for- 
feiture of  an  AMVET  auxUiary  charter,  aU 
moneys,  official  records,  property,  and  other 
paraphernalia  shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
respective  department  auxiliary  to  be  held 
m  trast  for  a  period  of  no  longer  than  3 
years.  Provided,  however.  In  case  such  auxil- 
iary Is  reinstated  or  recognized  within  the 
period  of  3  years,  such  moneys,  papers,  etc.. 
originally  forfeited  by  said  auxiliary  shall  be 
delivered  to  such  reorganized  or  new  auxil- 
iary in  connection  with  the  charter.  At  the 
end  of  the  said  3  years  If  the  auxiliary  re- 
mains Inactivated,  all  properties  of  said  de- 
funct auxiliary  shall  become  permanent  pos- 
sessions of  the  respective  department 
BUxlHary. 

ucncLM  rv.  membekship  and  duxs 

SicnoM  1.  Membership  in  a  local  AMVKT8 
auxUiary  is  limited  to  the  mothers,  wives. 


glstert,  and  daughters,  not  Iws  than  18  years 
of  age,  of  regular  members  of  AMVETS.  and 
mothers,  widows,  sisters,  and  daughters  not 
less  than  18  years  of  age  of  deceased  veterans 
of  World  War  II  who  would  nave  been  eli- 
gible for  AMVET  membership. 

The  term  "mother"  shall  b«  interpreted 
so  as  to  include  any  fnnale  member  of  the 
family  or  any  female  guardian  of  such  person 
or  deceased  veteran  who  has  or  is  exercising 
the  care  and  responsibility  for  the  rearing  of 
such  person  or  deceased  veteran. 

No  person  who  is  a  member  of,  or  who  ad- 
vocates the  principles  of.  any  organisation 
believing  in,  «r  wmking  for.  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  force,  and 
no  person  who  refuses  to  uphold  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  privileged  to  become  or  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  this  cwganizatlon. 

Sec.  2.  There  ahaU  be  three  fonns  of  mem- 
bership. 

(a)  An  active,  regular  membership. 

(b)  Honorary  membership  granted  in  in- 
stances where  circumstances  and /or  quallfl- 
catloiu  merit  such  distinction. 

The  granting  of  honorary  memberships 
shall  be  limited  to  persons  who  are  not  eli- 
gible for  membership  In  the  auxiliary,  and 
all  dues,  national,  State,  and  local.  shaU  be 
waived. 

(c)  A  life  membership. 

The  national,  the  department,  and  any 
local  auxiliary  may  grant  one  honorary  mem- 
bership each  year. 

The  national  auxiliary  shall  bestow  an 
honorary  membership  at  the  discretion  of  the 
national  executive  committee. 

Each  division  shall  grant  Its  honorary 
memberships  independently  of  any  other 
division. 

(d)  A  life  membership  may  be  granted 
for  the  sum  of  $60.  This  amount  shall  be 
prorated  according  to  the  allocation  of  an- 
nual dues  as  provided  by  the  constitution  of 
national,  department  and  local.  There  shall 
be  no  extra  per  capita  tax  on  a  life  member- 
ship. The  aRJllcation  for  a  life  member- 
ship ShaU  go  through  the  regular  channels. 
The  national  auxUiary  headquarters  shall 
Issue  aU  life  membership  cards. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  member  of 
more  than  one  auxUiary  at  any  one  time. 
No  person  expelled  by  one  auxiliary  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership  In  any  other  auxiliary 
without  the  consent  of  the  expelling  aux- 
iliary at  the  consent  of  the  depieirtment  ex- 
ecutive committee,  after  hearing  an  appeal. 

(a)  Any  member  In  good  standing  may 
transfer  to  any  other  auxiliary  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  completely  executed  transfer  card 
to  be  furnished  by  the  respective  department, 
her  annual  paid-up  dues  card  for  that  year, 
and  acceptance  by  the  auxiliary  to  which 
she  makes  application. 

Report  of  the  transfer  shall  be  made  to 
State  and  national  headquarters  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  accepted  auxiliary,  showing  the 
name  and  niunber  of  the  auxUiary  from 
which  the  member  transfers. 

(b)  A  member  seeking  a  demit  shall  be  In 
good  standing  in  the  local  auxiliary  from 
which  she  asks  a  demit.  She  shall  have  In 
her  possession  an  annual  paid-up  dues  card 
for  that  year  showing  her  dues  paid  in  full 
to  the  next  December  31. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  continuous 
membership  the  demit  shall  be  recognized 
for  a  period  of  5  years  at  the  end  of  which 
time  It  shall  be  void. 

The  demit  holder  shall  pay  annual  dues 
for  not  to  exceed  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  wiiich  she  reinstates,  and 
the  dues  for  the  ctirrent  year. 

Sec.  4.  Dues:  (a)  Dues  shall  be  payable 
annually  or  for  life. 

(b)  The  annual  membership  fee  for  each 
member  shaU  not  be  less  than  W.50. 

(c)  Bach  local  auxUiary  ahaU  remit  an- 
nually to  the  naUonal  headquarters  the  sum 
of  81.00  for  each  member  as  naUonal  duea; 
each  State  department  shall  determine  tha 
amoimt  to  be  paid  annuaUy  per  member  to 


State  headquarters  for  State  dues;  and  each 
loe*l  auxiliary  shall  determine  the  amount 
to  be  assessed  each  member  for  local  duM. 

Auxiliary  fees  for  district  or  other  de- 
partment-governing group  shall  t)e  deter- 
mined by  the  department  esecutivt  com- 
mittee. 

Membership  shall  b«  based  on  the  last 
membership  report  of  the  preceding  year. 

(di  Annual  dues,  from  renewals  or  new 
members,  received  after  October  1  of  any 
year  shall  cover  the  next  year's  dues. 

A  member  whose  dues  for  the  fiscal  year 
have  net  been  paid  by  January  1  shall  be 
classed  as  deUnquent.  If  her  duw  are  paid 
on  or  before  April  1,  she  shall  automatically 
become  a  member  in  good  standing.  If  she 
Is  stUl  delinquent  after  April  1,  her  nam* 
shall  b'-  dropped  from  the  auxiliary  mem- 
bership list.  If  she  desires  to  have  her 
membership  restored  within  a  period  of  S 
yearr.  she  shall  pay  any  back  dues  and  dues 
for  the  current  year.  After  a  membership 
lapse  of  more  than  2  years  she  may  retxmi 
only  as  a  new  member. 

No  member  shall  be  dropped  without  hav- 
ing been  notified  officially  of  her  delinquency 
and  the  impending  action. 

(e)  Dues  shall  be  remitted  to  State  and 
national  headquartars  one*  each  month  by 
the  local  auxiliary,  preferably  Immediately 
after  the  regular  monthly  business  meeting 
of  the  auxiliary. 

(f)  An  auxiliary  shall  be  considered  in 
good  standing  when  both  national  and 
State  dues  have  been  paid  with  proper  report 
of  memiiershlp  and  correct  remittance  of 
dues,  providing  there  is  a  paid-up  member- 
ship of  at  least  10  members. 

amCLX   V.    NATIONAL   COlfVEKTlOH 

Sbction  1.  A  national  convention  shaU  b« 
held  annually  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  city  as  the  national  convention  of 
AMVETS. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  national  con- 
vention shall  consist  of  all  national  otBcars. 
depiartment,  and  auxiliary  dele^t«s.  Tba 
department  shall  elect  Its  delegates  and  alter- 
nate at  lU  convention  held  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  national  convention.  The  de- 
partment delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  a  department 
officer.  The  department  president  shall  b« 
eligible  for  election  as  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional convention.  Each  AMVETS  auxiliary 
shall  have  a  delegpte  and  alternate  elected, 
to  attend  the  national  convention,  providing 
the  paid-up  membership  Is  not  less  than  10 
members. 

ease.  3.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote.  The  vote  of  an  absent  delegate  may 
b-*  cast  by  her  alternate.  Alternates  shall 
have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  dele- 
gates except  that  of  voting. 

Sxc.  4.  The  department  representative  and 
her  alternate  to  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee ShaU  be  elected  at  the  department 
convention,  and  by  such  election  shall  also 
become  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  tiatlonal 
convention,  without  vote  for  the  department. 
However,  as  a  member  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  the  department  committee 
woman  will  have  a  vote  at  the  national  con- 
vention. 

8»c.  6.  Sixty  percent  of  the  voting  dele- 
gates shall  constitute  a  quortnn  to  conduct 
businees.  

Sbc.  6  The  National  AMVETS  Auxiliary 
having  furnished  to  each  auxiliary  membw 
a  copy  of  the  National  AMVETS  Auxiliary 
Constitution  as  revised,  from  that  date  for- 
ward all  existing  State  and  local  auxiliary 
constitutions  shall  be  null  and  void.  There 
shall  be  but  one  constitution  and  that  shall 
be  a  national  coiistitutlon  which  shall  be 
the  governing  instrument. 

It  shall  be  understood  that  all  niles  and 
regulations  governing  the  national  body  of 
the  AMVBT8  AuxUiary  shall  apply  equaUy  to 
the  policies  and  proceedings  of  all  depart* 
ment  and  local  atutillarlcs. 
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-Department  and  local  auxiliaries  shall  have 
bylaws  by  which  to  govern  tbelr  respecUve 
requirements  but  these  shall  not  conflict  In 
any  way  with  tbe  national  constltutloo. 

ASTicLX  n.  amcxaa 
SscTiow  1.  The  national  convention  shsdl 
elect  a  president,  senior  vice  president.  Junior 
»lce  president,  recording  secretary,  ueasurer. 
sergeant  at  arms,  blstcrlan.  chaplain,  and 
parliamentarian,  public  relations  officer,  and 
liaison  officer.  The  corresponding  secretary 
ahall  be  an  appointive  office. 

In  addition  to  the  above  officers  six  regional 
vice  presidents  y  areas  to  correspond  with  the 
six  districts  outlined  by  AMVETS)  shall  be 
elected  at  the  national  convention  by  their 
respective  districts.  This  provision  shall  ap- 
ply to  national  regional  vice  presidents  only. 
Sic.  2.  No  president,  national.  State,  or 
loca!,  ahall  succeed  herself  for  reelection.  All 
other  officers  may  be  reelected,  but  shall  not 
serve  for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms 
of  I  year  each. 

8bc.  3.  All  auxiliary  members  in  good 
Standing  for  no  less  than  6  months  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  national  or  State  office,  and  U 
elected,  shall  hold  the  office  only  so  long  as 
she  remains  a  member  in  good  standing. 

Sac.  4.  Nominations  for  officers,  national 
and  depiu-tment.  shall  be  made  only  from  the 
floor  of  the  annual  convention.  Officers  shall 
be  nominated  from  the  floor  only  at  the  an- 
nual auxiliary  election.  They  shall  be  elected 
by  a  majority  vote  at  the  following  conven- 
tion session.  Election  shall  be  by  ballot. 
Bach  delegate  or  alternate  representing  a  del- 
egate sha.i  cast  her  own  vote. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  first  ballot  the  name  of  the 
candidate  receiving  the  icwesc  number  ol 
votes  shall  be  dropped,  and  so  on  In  succes- 
sive ballots  until  an  election  Is  made. 

Whenever  there  is  but  one  candidate  for 
ma  oOce  the  presiding  officer  shall  instruct 
the  sscretary  to  cast  the  elective  ballot  of  the 
body  for  the  candidate. 

Sic.  6.  The  officers  shall  be  Installed  by  the 
retiring  national  commander  of  AMVETS.  or 
someone  delegated  by  him.  at  the  last  session 
of  the  convention.  The  new  officers  shall 
enter  on  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices 
Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  at  which  they  were  installed,  and 
hold  office  until  their  successors  are  duly 
elected  and  Installed. 

S£C  7.  In  the  event  the  office  of  president 
Is  vacated  the  senior  vice  president  shall 
serve  as  the  president  for  the  unexpired  term. 
In  the  event  that  both  president  and  senior 
▼Ice  president  cannot  serve,  the  Junior  vice 
president  shall  be  next  In  line  to  serve.  All 
other  vacancies  occurring  in  the  elective  of- 
fices of  the  national  auxiliary  shall  be  filled 
by  the  national  executive  committee  in  tbe 
following  manner: 

The  national  president  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  national  executive  committee 
that  the  vacancy  exists,  and  after  30  days 
shall  send  to  them  the  names  of  persons  pre- 
sented to  fill  the  office.  Members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  shall  cast  a  ballot  vote  of 
their  choice,  mailing  same  to  the  national 
sccretar>-.  At  a  time  specified  by  the  na- 
tional president  the  ballots  shall  be  opened 
•  by  tellers  app>olnted  by  her.  In  the  presence 
of  such  national  officers  of  either  the  AMVETS 
of  the  national  auxiliary,  as  the  national 
president  shall  name.  The  member  receiving 
the  highest  numt)er  of  votes  shall  be  de- 
clared elected  to  tbe  vacant  office. 

Having  completed  a  term  of  office  by  having 
filled  a  vacancy  shall  not  constitute  an  elec- 
tion. She  shall  therefore  be  eligible  for 
election  to  this  same  office. 

AjtncLS  vn.  Dtmxs  or  omens 
SKTtON  1.  The  national  president  shall  be 
the  executive  head  of  the  AMVETS  Avntlllary 
and  shall  be  re«poi>slble  for  the  successful 
functioning  of  all  the  other  national  auxlU- 
arj  oMCcrs  and  other  members  of  the  national 
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Sec.  7.  Treasurer:  The  treasurer  shall: 

(a)  Receive  and  account  for  all  money  of 
the  national  y^MVETS  auxiliary. 

(b)  Report  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  auxlUary  monthly  to  the  national  presi- 
dent. 

(c)  On  receiving  properly  signed  vouchers, 
prepare  and  sipn  all  checks,  disbursing  funds 
of  the  auxiliary  and  send  same  to  the  national 
president  to  be  coimtersigned. 

However,  when  fimds  allowed  by  the 
budget  for  any  certain  item,  such  as  postage, 
etc..  have  been  exhausted,  the  treasurer  shall 
Issue  no  checks  for  further  exper.dltures  on 
that  item,  but  shall  wait  for  action  of  the 
national  executive  committee. 

(d)  Present  a  complete  financial  report 
at  the  annual  national  convention;  at  each 
meeting  of  national  executive  committee,  or 
on  request  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(e)  She  shall  send  to  the  members  of  the 
national  executive  committee  and  to  each 
department  trM^urer  an  Itemized  statement 
of  receipts  a^^dTdisbursements  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscalr^ar.  and  her  financial  balance 
as  showjjr  on  her  books  at  that  time,  as  of 
Decemh^  31.  of  each  year. 

Sec^.  Sergeant  at  arms:  The  sergeant  at 
arms  shall  preserve  order  at  all  national 
meetings  and  at  the  national  convention  and 
shall  prevent  unauthorized  peisons  from  at- 
tending such  meetings.  She  shall  see  that 
the  room  Is  in  proper  order  for  all  executive 
committee  meetings  and  at  the  national  con- 
vention, in  addition  she  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  assigned  to  her  by  the 
national  president. 

Sec.  9.  Historian:  The  historian  shall  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  an  accurate 
written  history  of  the  auxiliary  and  she  shall 
present  a  written  summary  of  same  annually 
at  the  national  convention. 

Sec.  10.  Parliamentarian:  The  duties  of 
the  parliamentarian  shall  be: 

(a)  To  serve  as  chairman  of  the  legal 
advisory  committee. 

(b)  To  advise  the  president  and  other 
officers  on  all  matters  of  legal  significance. 

(c)  To  interpret  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws in  regard  to  legal  matters. 

(d)  To  asElEt  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee in  prescribing  proper  disciplinary  ac- 
tion for  members  and  departments  disregard- 
ing said  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws. 

Sec.  11.  Chaplain:  The  chaplain  shall  offer 
prayer  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  meet- 
ings and  at  the  annual  convention.  She 
shall  represent  the  auxiliary  in  all  rellglotia 
affairs. 

Sec  12.  Public  relations  officer:  The  pub- 
lic relations  officer  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  publicity  committee  and  as  such  shall 
keep  the  public  Informed  through  the  press 
and  other  available  channels  of  all  na- 
tional auxiliary  affairs.  She  shall  cooperate 
with  the  national  AMVETS  projects  and  with 
other  patriotic  and  veterans"  organizations 
when  opportunity   presents. 

Sec.  13.  Liaison  officer:  Her  duties  shall 
Include  cooperation  with  the  national 
AMVET  headquarters  In  all  matters  of 
mutual  Interest  between  the  AMVETS  and 
the  AMVETS  Auxiliary. 

ABTICLX    Vlll.     NATIONAL    EXECtTTIVE    COUUTtTMM 

Section  1  The  administrative  power  be- 
tween national  conventions  shall  be  vested 
in  the  national  executive  committee,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  the  national  president, 
all  other  national  elective  officers,  and  one 
national  executive  committeewoman  from 
each  State,  to  be  elected  by  the  respective 
State  departments.  All  national  presidents 
shall  serve  on  tbe  committee  for  2  years  foN 
lowing  tbe  term  of  their  office.  This  ruling 
shall  also  apply  to  all  presidents  of  de- 
partments and  auxiliary  boards.  An  alter- 
nate shall  be  elected  by  each  department  to 
serve  in  the  absence  of  the  committeewoman. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  office  of  each  national 
executive  committeewoman  and  alternate 
ahall  be  1  year,  which  shall  commence  im- 
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mediately,  on  adjournment  of  the  depart- 
ment convention  at  which  she  was  elected. 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  the  national  executlvt 
committee  shall  be  delegates  to  the  national 
convention,  each  with  one  vote.  The  presi- 
dent shall  vote  only  in  the  event  there  is  a 
tie. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Expenses  of  all  elected  national 
executive  committee  members,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  department  national  com- 
mitteewoman, whose  expense  shall  be  paid  by 
the  respective  departments,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  national  treasury,  due  consideration 
being  given  the  general  rvelfare  of  the  na- 
tional auxiliary  in  the  first  instance. 

(b)  No  money  shall  be  advanced  to  any 
national  executive  committee  member  to 
attend  meetings  or  the  national  convention, 
but  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  national  executive  committee  present 
at  any  meeting  of  the  committee,  to  deter- 
mine how  much,  if  any,  funds  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  committee  members 
present  to  defray  their  expenses.  The  amount 
distributed  shall  never  exceed  the  actual  ex- 
penses Inctorred  by  any  member. 

(c)  Stated  meetings  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  shall  be  held  immediately 
preceding  the  national  convention,  and  with- 
in 24  hours  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
national  convention.  Special  meetings  ol 
the  committee  shall  be  held  on  reasonable 
notice  at  the  call  of  the  national  president. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional executive  conunittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  conduct  business. 

Sec.  5.  AMVETS,  national  headquarters, 
shall  be  authorized  to  call  a  national  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  of  the  aiucillary  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  emergency  matters 
requiring  the  Joint  action  of  both  AMVETS 
and  the  AMVETS  auxiliary. 

ABTICLX    a.    riNAJfCB 

Section  1  (a)  All  finances  of  the  National 
AMVETS  Auxiliary  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  treasurer  and  the  finance 
committee. 

(b)  The  treasurer  shall  make  an  aiyiual 
report  at  the  national  convention. 

(c)  The  treasurer  ^all  receive  and  prop- 
erly account  for  all  moneys. 

(d)  The  treasurer  shall  disburse  funds 
only  on  presentation  of  a  proper  expendi- 
ture voucher,  designated  clearly  to  whom 
payment  Is  made.  Itemized  aa  to  what  the 
expendlttire  is  for,  and  she  must  make  sure 
that  the  expenditure  is  within  the  approved 
budget  allowance. 

(e)  The  treasurer's  books  shall  be  audited 
by  a  certified  public  accountant  previous  to 
the  national  convention  and  the  report  of 
the  auditors  shall  be  read  to  the  national 
convention  body.  The  certified  public  ac- 
countant shall  be  employed  by  the  national 
executive  conunittee  and  the  expense  of  the 
audit  shall  be  paid  from  the  national  treas- 
ury. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Revenue  shall  be  derived  from 
annual  dues  and  other  sources  approved  by 
the  national  executive  committee. 

The  National  AMVETS  Auxiliary  recognizes 
the  sale  of  the  AMVET  flower,  the  white 
clover,  as  a  legitimate  source  of  Income:  the 
proceeds  from  which  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  veterans'  hospital  and  service  work,  and 
for  veterans  and  their  families,  general  wel- 
fare work,  and  child  welfare. 

Regulation  of  annual  dues  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  noajortty  vote  of  the  delegates 
at  the   annual   national   convention. 

(b)  The  treasurer's  books,  together  with 
those  of  the  national  secretary,  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  for  Inspection  by  the  national 
executive  committee. 

Bec.  3.  (a)  An  annual  budget  shall  be 
submitted  for  approval  at  the  fi^st  meeting 
of  the  national  executive  committee  follow- 
ing the  national  convention.  It  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  retiring  treasurer  and  the 
finance  committee,  who  shall  have  received 
estimated  budgets  from  the  several  national 


departments  and  other  retiring  national 
cheers  and  shall  have  consolidated  same. 

The  tentative  budget  having  been  sub- 
mitted, after  due  consideration,  shall  re- 
ceive final  action  at  said  post  convention 
meeting.  When  adopted.  It  shall  be  the  ex- 
penditure guide  for  the  year.  In  the  event 
that  the  budget  is  not  approved,  a  special 
finance  committee  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  national  executive  committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  new  national  pres- 
ident to  prepare  the  budget. 

(b)  After  adoption  of  the  budget  the  na- 
tional treasurer  shall  issue  no  checks  above 
the  specified  amounts  set  forth  In  the  budget, 
except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
executive  committee.  If  a  request  is  made 
for  additional  funds  on  any  item,  the  amount 
needed  and  the  reasons  for  making  the  re- 
quest shall  be  given  to  the  body  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  national  treastirer  and  na- 
tional secretary  shall  be  bonded  with  an  in- 
demnity company  as  surety  in  a  sum  double 
the  amount  of  funds  for  which,  so  far  as  can 
be  anticipated,  they  will  be  held  accountable. 

(b)  The  bonds  of  the  national  treasurer 
and  the  national  secretary  shall  be  held  by 
the  national  president. 

(c)  The  national  auxiliary  shall  provide  a 
medium  for  bonding,  for  the  convenience  of 
departments  and  local  auxiliaries. 

(d)  All  books  and  records  of  the  national 
AMVETS  Auxiliary  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  AMVETS.  national  headquarters,  on 
request  for  either  examination  or  audit. 

AXTICLE   X.    BISCIPLINE 

Section  1.  Disciplinary  riilcs  relating  to 
local  auxiliaries  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
department. 

( a )  Members  may  be  sus];>ended  or  expelled 
by  an  auxiliary  on  a  proper  showing  of  cause. 
Written  charges  shall  be  based  on  disloyalty, 
neglect  of  duty,  dishonesty,  conduct  imbe- 
coming  to  a  member  of  the  AMVETS  Auxil- 
iary, or  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  bylaws. 

(b)  Officers  found  guilty  -of  any  of  the 
foregoing  misdemeanors  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  respective  executive  committee  shall 
be  automatically  deprived  of  their  office,  due 
notice  of  such  impending  action  having  been 
given  the  offender. 

(c)  Any  member  of  an  auxiliary  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  her  depjartment  execu- 
tive committee,  and  If  not  satisfied,  she  has 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  department  con- 
vention body.  ^^ 

Sec.  2.  If  In  the  Judgment  of  any  AMVET 
department  or  local  AMVET  post  the  respec- 
tive department  auxiliary  or  local  post  auxil- 
iary shall  have  ceased  to  comply  with  State 
requirements  of  the  AMVET  body,  thereby 
failing  to  be  an  asset  to  said  AMVET  de- 
partment or  AMVET  post.  It  shall  be  recog- 
nized  as  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
AMVET  body  to  withdraw  the  auxiliary 
charter.  This  action  having  been  ratified  by 
the  AMVET  department,  said  AMVFrdepart- 
ment  shall  notify  the  natlonalAMVET  com- 
mander, the  national  AMVETS  auxUlarj 
president,  and  the  national  liaison  officer  of 
the  auxiliary. 

AKTICLE  XI.    AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended  at  any  national  convention  by  a 
majority  of  the  toul  authorized  delegates 
present.  Proposed  amendments  shall  be 
submitted  through  the  national  secretary 
to  the  several  departments  and  members  of 
the  national  executive  committee  by  mall 
at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
next  national  convention.  This  constitu- 
tion, may,  however,  be  amended  at  any  con- 
vention, without  notice,  by  a  unanhnotis 
vote  of  all  registered  delegates. 

Sac.  2,  No  prf^poeed  amendment  shall  be 
submitted  through  the  national  secretary 
unless  It  shaU  be  submitted  by  a  depart- 
ment convention,  department  executive  com- 
mittee, or  the  national  executive  committee. 


Sec.  3.  This  constitution  shall  automati- 
cally be  amended  by  any  action  taken  by  a 
national  convention  of  AMVETS,  governing 
changes  in  the  AMVETS  constitution  affect- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  AMVETS  axixlll&ry. 

Sec.  4.  All  amendments  adopted  at  any 
national  convention  of  the  AMVETS  auxili- 
ary, according  to  the  jvovislons  of  this  article, 
shall  take  effect  only  on  the  approval  of  the 
AMVETS  national  executive  committee. 

Sec.  5.  Except  for  provisions  as  herein 
stated,  all  amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  the  national  AMVETS  auxiliary  become 
effective  and  operative  at  the  close  of  the 
convention  at  which  they  were  adopted. 

Sec.  6.  RoberU"  Rules  of  Order,  Revised, 
shall  be  the  authority  which  shall  govern 
procedure  of  the  national  AMVETS  auxiliary 
and  all  Its  subdivisions. 


Postal  Rates  on  Second-Class  Mail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  written  by  Matthew 
Woll,  second  vice  president,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  the  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  In  regard  to 
bUls  H.  R.  2945  and  S.  1103.  He  opposes 
an  Increase  in  postal  rates  on  second- 
class  matter  for  the  reasons  set  forth. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mt  Deas  Conceessman  ob  SENAToa:  I  am 
writing  yeu,  not  only  as  a  vice  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  in  Its 
behalf,  but  am  writing  as  well  as  president 
of  the  International  Labor  Press  of  America 
and  as  vice  president  of  the  International  ~ 
Photoengravers'  Union  and  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Labor  Press  Publications  and 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Unions  of  America. 

I  wish  I  could  have  appeared  before  your 
committee  personaUy  to  advise  you  why  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  foregoing  or- 
ganizations are  gravely  concerned  and  most 
strongly  opposed  to  section  2  of  H.  R.  2945  to 
readjust  second-class  postage  rates.  Since 
this  is  not  possible,  I  submit  the  following 
for  yotu-  consideration. 

Our  opposition  is  based  on  four  premises, 
viz: 

1.  We  do  not  believe  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  H.  R.  2945  are  in  the  public  interest. 

2.  They  will  work  an  undue  hardship  on 
newspapers  and  magazines,  including  l^bor 
publications  and  labor  organizations  which 
are  important  publishers  of  both  types  of 
publications. 

3.  They  will  result  directly  in  unemploy- 
ment of  engravers,  electrotypers.  stereoiypers, 
printers,  binders,  mailers,  and  other  em* 
ployees  of  publishers  and  printers  and  Indi- 
rectly in  unemployment  of  people  engaged 
in  tbe  manufacture  of  paper.  Ink.  machinery, 
and  other  supplies  bought  by  priJuters  a^ 
publishers. 

4.  They  will  not  produce  the  eetiiijated  In- 
creases In  second-class  postage  revenue,  but 
they  will  result  In  reduced  volume  of  sec- 
ond-class matter  distributed  through  the 
post  offloe  and  may  cause  unemployment  in 
the  postal  estabilshment. 

The  congressional  policy,  which  estab- 
lished low  second-class  postage  rates  for  the 
wide  dissemination  of  information,  has  beer. 
In  effect  for  more  than  a  htmdred  years.    As 
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a  result.  clU»en»  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, no  matt^  bow  remote,  are  able  to  keep 
wril  Inrcrmed  on  every  subject  In  ichlch 
tbey  are  'nterested.  at  nominal  cost.  Indeed 
our  whole  national  economy  lias  been 
founded  on  an  ever  widening  dtf  mlnatlon 
of  lcnowle<lge  of  commodltlea  and  articles 
of  commerce  available  to  meet  the  wants  and 
needs  of  our  people. 

As  you  taiam,  the  etren^h  of  our  form  of 
government  depends  largely  on  degree  and 
extent  of  undcrsUndlng  by  our  citizens.  We 
cannot  oTeraatimat*  the  importance  of  wide 
dlsaemtnatlon  of  icfcnnatlon  at  this  time. 
I  belters  It  »  of  greater  Impoctane*  today 
th..ui  tt  was  when  the  policy  of  low  secoDd- 
class  postage  rates  was  first  ssUbUslisd. 
||«wapapcrs  and  magadnss  ar*  of  intsrsst  and 
Sasportanss  In  furtherlnff  knowisdfs  sod 
•duestton  In  evsry  field  of  life. 

I  have  read  the  testimony  of  nswipsper 
pubUsbsrs  before  your  eom- 
I  bMW  studlsd  ths  effect  of  the 
proposed  incrsaass  on  our  own  publications. 
There  Is  no  dooM  that  they  would  work  an 
undue  hardship  on  all  publishers  and  prob- 
ably would  force  many  out  of  business. 

They  would  hurt  nonprofit  labor  publica- 
tions mors  than  those  owned  by  corporations 
or  individuals,  because  they  woxild  do  away 
with  present  exemptions  and  wotild  place 
all  pulflleatlons  on  tl:e  same  basis.  There- 
fore, the  percent  of  increase  would  be  much 
greater  and  would  cause  more  hardship  to 
the  nonprofit  organizations. 

Any  increases  in  distribution  costs  of  labor 
organization  publications  would,  of  neces- 
sity, be  paid  by  their  members.  ThU  wotild 
tend  to  restrict  llBiemlmtlon  of  informa- 
tion among  members  It  would  be  harmful 
to  the  labor  organizations,  becatise  they  too 
must  have  an  informed  membership. 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  testimony  of  pub- 
Ushers  before  your  committee  and  from  our 
own  knowledge  (tf  publishing  costs  that  these 
proposed  increases  in  second-class  postage 
rates  would  cause  reduction  in  clrctilatlons 
and  fewer  pages  in  each  copy. 

This  would  mean  less  work  for  engravers, 
stereotypers.  printers,  pressmen,  binders,  and 
other  employees  of  commercial  printers  and 
pottWters.  It  would  also  cause  a  decrease 
teflcaxsomption  of  paper,  ink,  and  other  sup- 
plies. Fever  new  presses  and  other  machin- 
ery would  be  botight. 

It  does  not  require  a  fortune  teller  to  fcre- 
sse  the  dancer  of  widespread  tmemployment 
in  siich  a  situation.  The  loss  in  wages  and 
salaries  and  in  Federal  taxes  would  far  exceed 
the  possible  gains  in  postal  revenues. 

Tbsse  pouirjie  gains  in  postal  revenues  are 
estremely  doubtful  because  decreases  in  cir- 
culation, reduction  in  ntmiber  of  pages  per 
copy,  and  diversion  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
Unes  from  the  malls  probably  would  cause  a 
ittif  tban  an  increase. 
la  toniagc.  resulting  from  undue 
in  second-class  postage  rates  mUht 
cause  unemployment  in  the  Postal  Estab- 
lishment. Some  postal  employees  are  now 
forced  to  work  at  outside  Jobs  because  they 
are  not  getting  sufllcient  hours  of  work  'n 
their  postal  Jobs. 

Thus  increases,  such  as  are  proposed  In 
section  2  of  S.  1103  would  cause  undue  hard- 
ship to  publishers:  imemployment  among 
printers  and  allied  trades.  Incltiding  paper, 
ink.  and  machinery:  and  probably  would 
produce  less  money  for  the  Post  Oflice. 

We  all  know  that  full  employment  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country 
and  mtist  be  maintained  to  produce  Federal- 
tax  revenues.  sulBcient  to  carry  out  the  na- 
tional and  international  programs  to  which 
we  are  committed. 

Reports  indlcats  that  unemployment  U 
approaching  4.000.000  and  is  increasmg.  We 
are  entering  a  "buyers'  market,"  when  manu- 
fac-.urers  in  roany  lines,  again  must  sell, 
promote,  and  advertise,  in  order  to  keep  their 
planis  operating  at  full  productive  capacity. 


believe     the 
whether    the 
marlly  a  bvisiness 
serrlcc.    In   our 


paid.  proAU  are 


I  urge  you  not  :o  make  a  decision  which 
may  tend  to  dete:  manufacturers  from  In- 
tenrifjrtnc  their  sa  es,  promotion,  and  adver- 
tlstnc  sfforts. 

Prior  to  dectdliig  on  new  postal  rates,  I 

Cor  gress     should     determine 

pos  al    establishment    is    prl- 

organlzation  or  a  public 

udgment.    It    Is    a    public 


serrice  of  the  bluest  order  and  of  utmost 
importance  In  the 


whole  of  otir  national  life. 
The  postal  estat  lishment  serves  practlcaUy 
everyone,   at   home   and   In   business,   every 
provides  ths  communica- 
tion msans  throti  jfi  which  btulness  adver- 
tisss,  promotes,  s^d  sells  Its  products  and 

and  salaries  ars 
tittit*^  income 
(personal  and  coAwrau)  beeomes  svallable 
to  the  Oorernmetit  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  understand  why  the  postal 
ssubiuhment,  alth  many  thowisnds  of 
small  post  offices,  rtiral  routes,  subsidies  to 
air  lines  and  steamship  companies,  etc., 
shotild  be  expecud  to  be  self-sustaining. 
As  the  Postmaster  General  has  pointed 
tirmines  the  extent  of  serv- 
ice to  be  rendered  by  the  postal  establish- 
ment and  salarieii  to  be  paid.  Postal  laws 
and  regulations  ci  irtail  the  Department's  au- 
thority and  plac<  important  powers  In  the 
hands  of  other  agencies.  These  conditions 
favor  operation  u  I  the  postal  establishment 
as  a  public  service 

I  believe  this  s  the  first  question  to  be 
determined  by  C<:ngress  and  I  hope  you  will 
recognize  that  the  postal  establishment  Is 
primarily  a  public  service,  which  should  be 
operated  as  efficiently  and  economically  as 
possible. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  the  long  estab- 
lished congresslo  lal  policy  of  low  second- 
class  postage  rati«  to  encotirage  the  widest 
possible  dissemln  itlon  of  Information. 

foregoing  we  all  are  most 

to  section  2  of  H.  R.  2945. 

We  hope  and  tri^t  you  may  conctir  in  that 

point  of  view. 

lyours. 

Matthfw  Woll. 
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regards 


Sapcrsonk  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr.   Speaker,  under 
my  remarks,  I  Include 
editorial  from  the  Wash- 
Star  of  May  17. 1949: 
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pany  designed  and  built  the  suiJersonlc  X-1 
plane:  and  Capt.  Charles  E.  Yeager.  Air  Force 
pilot  who  first  flew  the  X-1  faster  than 
sound. 

That  victory  over  the  mysterious  sound 
waU  was  followed  last  year  by  numerous 
supersonic  fllghU.  in  some  of  which  speeds 
of  close  to  a  thousand  miles  an  hour  are 
said  to  have  been  recorded.  Such  terrific 
speeds  pose  new  problenaa  for  the  designers, 
builders,  and  plloU  of  supersonic  planes. 
The  NACA  U  concentrating  on  solution  of 
these  problems  at  Its  research  stations  at  the 
Langley  Air  Force  Base  In  Virginia,  the  Navy's 
Moffett  Field  In  California,  and  the  Lewis 
Flight  Propulsion  Laboratory  in  Ohio,  At 
these  stations  the  NACA  U  striving  to  find 
more  durable  and  lighter  metals  for  Jet  and 
rocket  engines,  better  surface  materials  for 
wings,  improved  alr-fotl  designs,  more  efli- 
dent  fti^  and  fuel  systems  and  more  effec- 
tive safeguards  for  the  men  who  are  pioneer- 
ing in  thU  new  field  of  aviation.  These  re- 
searches already  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  planes  of  the  futiu-e  will  grow  more 
and  more  to  look  like  projectiles  with  fins. 
They  probably  will  be  powered  by  ram-jets 
or  rockets  developed  from  the  models  now 
being  tested  In  the  NACA  laboratories. 

This  Important  work  Is  costly.  Congress 
in  the  past  nas  recognized  this  Importance 
by  granting  substantial  appropriations  to 
carry  on  the  studies.  It  Is  more  important 
than  ever  that  the  NACA  should  be  granted 
the  money  It  needs  to  keep  America  in  the 
forefront  of  supersonic  progress.  This  will  be 
a  sound  investment  In  security. 


Power  Cruis  in  New  Ensiand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   JIASSACHCSETTS 

IN*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  C.  Girard  Davidson 
at  the  tenth  anniversary  banquet  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Saturday,  May  14. 
1949: 

THK  POWXa  OF   NrW   ENGLAND 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  celebrate  with 
you  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America.  You  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  your  union's  accom- 
plishments since  Its  founding  and  of  Its 
fight  for  enactment  of  progressive  measures 
in  city.  State,  region,  and  Nation. 

Your  broad  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  the 
world  Is  In  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude 
of  the  first  textile  factory  workers  In  England 
who  some  150  or  200  years  ago  hoped  to  set 
back  the  clock  by  stoning  the  first  power 
machinery  because  they  thought  the  ma- 
chines would  take  away  their  jobs. 

Today  your  Interests  and  your  union's  ac- 
tivities range  far  beyond  the  negotiation  of 
wage  rates  and  working  conditions.  You 
have  fought  for  more  housing,  better  educa- 
tion, and  cheaper  electricity.  Your  able 
Washington  representative,  John  Edelmao, 
is  widely  respected  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
for  his  advocacy  of  these  and  other  progres- 
sive causes. 

While  we  are  meeting  here,  the  whole  Na- 
tion Is  experiencing  soft  spots  In  the  econ- 
omy, with  the  softest  of  them  In  the  so- 
called  soft  goods  field,  which  Includes  New 
England's  vital  textiles  industry.  Almost 
half  of  the  recent  slump  in  manufacttulug 
employment  in  New  England  hss  been  la 
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textiles.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  New  England 
is  suffering  from  what  one  of  the  region's 
outstanding  economists,  Seymour  Harris,  of 
Harvard  University,  has  called  "the  decline 
of  New  England." 

There  Is  no  single  reason  for  such  a  de- 
cline In  New  England.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
really  sotind  reason  for  it  at  all.  This  area 
of  the  country  has  ths  conditions  for  and 
the  tradition  of  ths  balanced  economy  that 
other  regions  strive  for.  It  is  a  lovely  place 
to  live;  its  democracy,  Its  level  of  educational 
opportunity,  Its  climate  and  natural  beauty 
are  world  famotis. 

Ths  fscton  maklnf  for  decline  may  He  In 
the  worship  of  the  tradition  of  progrcestvs 
dsmocraey  rather  than  ths  current  practlos 
of  it.  The  reverence  for  the  abolittnnfti 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  migbt  properly  1M 
rehsbiliuted  in  the  form  of  a  new  abolition 
movement. 

The  new  atwUtlonlst  would  look  to 
abolishing  slums  not  by  waiting  for  them  to 
fall  down  but  by  supporting  programs  for 
building  houses  that  people  can  afford  to  live 
la.  He  would  look  to  the  abolition  of  un- 
employment not  by  extending  breadlines 
but  by  creating  new  Jobs  through  Industrial 
expansion.  He  would  look  to  the  abolition 
of  high-cost  electric  power  not  by  cutting 
out  demand  but  by  Increasing  the  supply. 

It  Is  this  last  subject,  the  power  problem 
and  how  it  affects  the  decline  of  New  Bnf- 
land.  that  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you 
tonight. 

A  long  look  at  the  electric  power  situa- 
tion In  New  England  makes  one  wonder  how 
industries  can  afford  to  remain  here.  New 
England  seems  to  be  out  of  step.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  power  rates  have 
dropped  consistently  year  after  year,  un- 
questionably stimulated  by  the  yardstick  ex- 
ample of  federally  constructed  power  planU. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  use  of 
electric  energy  per  person  has  steadily  risen, 
unquestionably  stimulated  by  the  lower 
rates.  New  England,  however,  has  lagged 
farther  and  farther  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  this  respect,  tmtil  today  it  boasts 
the  highest  residential  and  Industrial  rates 
for  electric  power  of  any  section  of  the 
country.  It  boasts,  too,  that  no  federally  con- 
structed power  plants  have  been  allowed 
within  Its  borders. 

The  resulU  of  this  general  trend  have  re- 
cently become  painfully  apparent  and  the 
unhappy  effects  have  been  felt  in  the  homes 
of  many  a  textile  worker.  Not  so  long  ago. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  stim- 
ulated to  inquire  Into  the  reasons  for  the 
exodus  of  Industries  from  New  England. 
Reading  the  statements  made  at  the  pub- 
lic hearings.  New  Englanders  heard  the  de- 
tailed stories  of  what  was  happening  to  them. 

At  these  hearings,  Mr.  Royal  S.  Little,  pres- 
ident of  Textron.  Inc.,  told  the  Congressmen 
why  textile  manufacturers  preferred  to  lo- 
cate their  plants  In  the  South.  If  the  cot- 
ton-textile Industry  of  the  South  had  been 
located  in  New  England,  Mr.  Little  said.  It 
would  have  had  to  pay  $27,000,000  extra  each 
year  for  the  electric  energy  to  run  its  spin- 
dles and  looms. 

Mr.  Little  went  on  to  show  why  his  own 
company  was  moving  South.  He  compared 
power  costs  In  Textron  plants  in  New  Eng- 
land and  In  the  South.  In  his  Nashua.  N.  H., 
plant,  he  reported,  the  average  cost  of  a 
kilowatt-hcur  of  electricity  was  12.4  mills, 
compared  to  7.1  mills  in  Anderson  S.  C.  In 
Manville.  R.  I.,  the  cost  was  17  mills,  or  al- 
most three  times  as  much  as  the  6  mills 
charged  In  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  facu  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Little  were 
no  surprise  to  those  familiar  with  the  elec- 
tric power  situation. 

Month  after  month  people  here  In  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  and  elsewhere  In  New  Eng- 
land, have  been  paying  high  electric  bills. 
The  average  householder  in  Worcester,  using 
100  kilowatt  hoiu-8  a  month,  pays  an  elec- 
tric blU  which  Is  more  than  twice  as  large 


as  the  same  man  would  pay  if  he  lived  In 
Tacoma,  Wash.  The  Worcester  man  pays 
a  half  more  than  a  cltlsen  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
or  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  pays  for  the  same 
thing. 

The  private  utility  companies  will  tell  you 
that  It  costs  more  to  generate  electric  power 
in  New  England.     But  they  don't  tell  you 
the  reason  why.    With  a  few  exceptions,  ths 
utilities  comjjMnies  in  New  England  are  us- 
ing    expensive.     out4istcd,     and     wasteful, 
methods  of  generating  power.    The  utilities 
companies   have    left    undeveloped    most   of 
the  potentialities  of  Mew  England  s  fine  rivers 
which  oould  be  ttimlng  more  ttarblnes  to 
produes  powsr.    Instead  of  using  this  insK- 
haatllble  wsur  supply,  they  hsvs  been  burn- 
ing in  their  power  plants  oil  and  coal,  neither 
of  which  ie  naMve  to  Mew  England  and  so 
must  bs  shipped  in  at  considerable  expense. 
In   Mew   England   three-quarters   of    the 
electric  energy  is  generated  In  suam  planu 
burning  coal  and  c^.    In  ths  Psciflc  Ststee, 
for  instance,  the  situation  Is  exactly  reversed: 
three-quarters   of   the   energy    Ls   generated 
in  hydro  plants  using  water  power,  and  ths 
electric  rates  are  much  lower. 

New  England  today  has  about  three  and 
one-third  million  kilowatts  of  installed  elec- 
trical generating  capacity,  only  one-quarter 
of  which  Is  In  water  power  plants.  But  the 
undeveloped  water  power  In  New  England 
rivers — all  alone  and  without  assistance  from 
steam  plants — could  be  harnessed  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  additional  capacity, 
three  and  one-third  million  kilowatts. 

New  England's  private  utilities  hate  to  be 
reminded  of  these  3.000.000  undeveloped 
kilowatts.  The  utilities  still  think  scarcity 
Is  a  great  thing  because  It  keeps  prices  high, 
and  profits  too.  Even  now  they. are  saying 
that  New  England  does  not  need  any  more 
electric  power.  With  power-consuming  in- 
dustries moving  away,  ths  utilities  may  be 
right.  At  this  rate,  there  won't  be  many 
left  to  buy  power,  or  to  hire  workers,  for 
their  factories. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  utilities  that 
they  take  a  lesson  from  their  friend  Henry 
Pord.  Pord  discovered  that  you  can  make 
cars  cheaper  and  that  more  people  will  buy 
them  if  you  make  them  In  large  quantities. 
This  has  always  been  true  In  the  electric 
power  btulness  too.  The  lower  the  rates,  the 
larger  the  consumption;  and  conversely,  the 
larger  the  consumption,  the  lower  the  rates. 
But  in  New  England  the  utilities  seem  to 
prefer  the  Rolls  Royce  Instead  of  the  Ford 
psychology.  As  a  restilt.  the  people  who 
can't  afford  Rolls  Royces — which  includes 
most  of  us — are  going  elsewhere  to  buy 
Fords. 

Statistics  plainly  show  thcrelatlonshlp  be- 
tween high  electric  rates  and  too  little  use 
of  electricity.  In  New  England,  for  Instance, 
the  average  residential  customer  uses  only 
slightly  more  than  1,000  kilowatt-hours  a 
year,  whereas  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  he 
uses  twice  as  much.  In  some  of  those  areas 
where  power  Is  the  cheapest — around  Ta- 
coma. Seattle,  and  Chattanooga — the  average 
customer  uses  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand kllowatt-hotirs  annually. 

New  England  consumers  are  obviously  dis- 
couraged from  buying  all  the  power  they 
ml^t  tise  at  the  right  price.  While  gen- 
eration of  electricity  In  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try Increased  6'a  percent  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1949  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year,  generation  in  New  England  decreased 
2'i  percent.  New  England  was  the  only 
region  to  show  a  decrease,  thus  qulrkenlng 
the  pace  at  which  the  rest  of  the  country 
passes  It  by.  While  In  the  last  fl  years  the 
United  States  increased  generation  sbout  50 
percent.  New  Englsnd  utUltles  suffered 
power  production  to  Increase  leas  than  30 
percent.  During  the  same  period,  electric 
generation  on  the  Pacific  coast  Increased  80 
percent. 


New  England  has  had  lU  opportunities  to 
remedy  this  situation  and  distinguished  New 
Englanders  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  But  their  efforts  have  met  with  con- 
tinual faUure  because  of  the  opposition  of 
the  private  power  monopoly.  In  1936  all 
six  governors  asked  for  construction  of  dams 
which  would  both  control  floods  and  gen- 
erate power.  But  even  the  $52.000  000  flood 
on  the  Merrimack  River  which  followed  ths 
next  year  could  not  move  the  people  to  ac- 
tion. Again  in  1936  the  governors  moved 
to  take  advantage  of  sn  offer  of  •34.000.000 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  fiood  con- 
trol and  power  dams  on  the  Merrimack  and 
Connecticut:  but  the  power  lobby  blocked 
acceptance.  For  mors  then  20  years,  the 
power  lobby  has  fought  the  »t  Lawrence  Ses- 
wsy  which  oould  provide  largs  blocks  U 
cheap  power  for  New  England. 

Other  sectloos  of  the  country  have  not 
missed  similar  opportunities  The  Tenaes 
see  Valley  Authority  has  realized  practically 
the  full  power  potential  In  lu  valley  so  that 
this  one  rlvsr  basin  now  produces  more  power 
than  Is  generated  hf  the  utilities  in  sll  New 
England.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  two  dams 
built  by  the  Federal  Government — Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville — alone  will  generate 
ultimately  almost  as  much  electricity  as  there 
is  in  all  New  England. 

These  advances  in  other  regions  were  not 
made  without  continuous  opposition  from 
the  power  lobby.  The  TVA  system  and  ths 
great  Northwest  dams  were  dubbed  "whits 
elephants"  by  the  utility  spokesmen,  who 
said  the  power  could  never  be  used.  If  It 
weren't  for  these  Federal  dams,  however,  God 
knows  how  we  would  have  powered  the  alu- 
mlniun  plants,  the  sirplane  plants,  and  the 
atomic-energy  plants  which  helped  us  to  win 
World  War  II.  As  recently  as  1946  the  pri- 
vate utilities  In  the  Northwest  were  testify- 
ing that  there  would  be  plenty  of  power  im- 
mediately available.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  region  has  experienced  a  severe 
power  shortage  every  winter  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  St  lesst  6  years  to  come. 
That  shortage  would  have  been  lessened  had 
not  the  utilities  prevented  construction  of 
Federal  dams  from  going  forward  on  schedule. 
Now  even  the  utilities  in  the  Northwest 
have  Joined  other  Industries  in  the  clamor 
tar  speedier  work  on  the  Federal  dams  which 
alone  can  relieve  the  shortage.  In  the  Ten- 
nessee, chambers  of  commerce  and  -indus- 
trialists hall  the  accompllshmenU  of  TVA 
and  speak  with  pride  of  the  economic  growth 
of  the  valley  since  TVA  started  operations, 
Wendell  WUkie,  who  led  the  fight  against 
TVA  In  Its  early  days,  later  publicly  praised  It. 
Private  utilities  In  the  TVA  area,  such  as  the 
Georgia  Power  Co.,  have  prospered  since  they 
cut  their  rates  to  match  TVA's  low -cost 
power.  The  Georgia  Power  Co.  has  grown 
faster  than  most  utilities  In  recent  years  and 
has  consistently  won  national  awards  for  the 
number  of  electrlclty-uslng  appliances  It  has 
sold  to  its  customers. 

Meantime.  New  England  has  prided  Itself 
on  excluding  the  Federal  dam  builders  from 
within  lU  borders.  High  p'.wer  rates  have 
continued.  Industries  have  fled.  Unemploy- 
ment Is  rising  above  the  national  average. 

But  that  is  only  the  power  part  of  the  story. 
MeanwhUe.  too.  floods  continue  annually  and 
semiannually  to  kill  and  destroy.  Soil  ero- 
sion continues  to  leech  New  England  soils. 
Pollution  of  New  England  rivers  Increases, 
presenting  a  menace  to  health  and  driving 
off  the  fish  and  wildlife.  The  fine  rivers  of 
the  region  retnaln  tm tamed,  when  they  might 
become  highways  for  comn;ierclal  ships  and 
ple^ure  craft. 

Hew  are  these  varloxis  evils  related  to  the 
power  problem?  The  answer  lies  in  what  Is 
called  multiple -purpose  use  of  the  rivers.  It 
means  contrcUlng  the  rivers  to  prevent  floods, 
to  promote  navigation  and  to  protect  fish,  as 
well  as  to  produce  electricity.  It  Is  a  modem 
technique  we  have  learned  since  the  days 
v.hcn  New  England  power  companies  built 
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their  scattered  and  azurUted  single-purpose 
bydropcrwer  plants. 

Throughout   the   country — except   In   New 
g»£i*«M* — multiple-purpcse   development   of 
Xtw-eootrol  structures  is  widely  practiced. 
In  the  TVA  area  the  same  duns  which  gener- 
ate power  also  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river 
to  prevent  floods  and  to  creat:  an  all-year- 
round    navigation   channel.     In    the   Pacific 
Northwest.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  not  only 
generate  almost  2.000  000  ItUowatts  ol  power, 
but  will  also  store  water  to  irrigate  almost  a 
million  acres  of  desert   wasteland.     Bonne- 
ville Dam  provides  a  half  million  kilowatts 
of   electrical  energy  and  at   the  same  time 
Includes  navigation  loclu  and  a  Qsh  ladder  to 
let  both  the  ships  and  the  salmon  pass  up 
and  down  the  river. 

In  addition  to  multiple-purpose  design 
and  use  of  river -control  structures,  the  new 
tecanique  includes  coordinated  development 
of  all  the  resotirces  of  the  watershed.  Soil 
conservarion  practices  are  encouraged  to  pre- 
vent further  erosion  and  to  rehabilitate 
eroded  farms.  PoresU  are  put  on  a  sustained 
yield  basts  ao  that  growth  of  new  timber 
each  year  equals  tbe  amount  cut  and  lost  to 
Are  and  disease.  Recreational  areas  are  de- 
veloped at  the  newly  created  reservoirs 
Pollution  is  controlled  and  eventually  erad- 
icated. 

Works  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  done 
In  connection  with  a  single  dam.  They  are 
part  of  a  large  program  which  covers  an 
entire  river  basin  at  least.  In  New  England, 
which  is  a  comparatively  small  area,  a  single 
program  might  well  Include  all  its  rivor 
basins,  that  is.  the  entire  region.  Perhaps 
New  England  too  needs  its  valley  authority 
or  regional  development  administration. 

By  ignoring  these  new  methods,  the  power 
companies  have  failed  to  provide  New  Eng- 
land with  low-cost  pov»er  generated  in  the 
cheapest  fashion,  and  have  been  unable  to 
develop  economically  the  bountiful  power 
altes  on  New  England  rivers. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  survey  of 
hydropower  potential  conducted  by  an  en- 
gUieermg  firm  for  the  New  England  Council. 
The  staff  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
had  already  made  a  similar  survey  and  dis- 
covered more  than  3.000.000  kilowatu  of  un- 
developed hydroelectric  capacity.  But  the 
Mew  Kngland  Cotmcil  could  find  only  420.000 
kilowatts  The  different  estimates  represent 
tiM  dtference  between  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

Tbe  New  England  Cotmcil  was  thinking 
of  Inlated  scattered  power  altes.  The  Ped- 
•ral  Power  Commiaslon  was  looking  at  en- 
tire river  basins  as  units,  relating  the  vari- 
otu  poasible  sites  to  each  other,  noting  how 
an  upstream  dam  by  storing  water  could 
firm  up  the  flow  and  thus  Increase  the  power 
capacity  of  another  dam  farther  down  river. 
The  New  England  Cotmcil  was  thinking  of 
ifHration  of  the  dams  by  different 
■panies.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi'sion  was  thinking  of  operating  all  dams 
In  a  river  as  a  unit  and  linking  their  power 
plants  into  a  single  region-wide  transmls- 
alon  network.  The  New  England  Council 
was  thinking  of  dams  for  power  purposes 
only — bow  much  they  would  cost  to  build 
and  how  mtKh  consumers  would  p«y  for 
the  power.  But  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion was  looking  at  all  the  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained from  river  basin  development — flood 
oonuol.  pollution  control,  navigation,  resto- 
ration of  fish,  and  conservation  of  soil — and 
how  much  each  of  these  benefits  would  con- 
tribute to  paying  off  the  coet.  On  the  broad- 
•r  basiB  UMd  by  tbe  Conunisston.  a  greater 
tttunber  of  dams  and  other  projects  be<Aune 
woaomtcally  poaalble. 

It  is  siuprtBtBt  that  ttiese  engineers  and 
IndustrialisM.  wtm  repreaent  the  new  mech- 
MiiBMl  lndf!3trial  system  for  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  Jtiatly  famous  the  world  over, 
should  be  so  bide- bound  In  conslderlnf  the 
Hew  Bngland  power  sittiatlon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

( tr  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmsday.May  4,  1949 

Mr.  HAGEa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extendjmy  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  include  an  article  from  the  Bemldjl 
(Minn.)  Pionier  of  April  21,  1949.  I 
should  like  to! call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  a  forthcoming 
event  of  international  interest.  I  refer 
to  the  tenth  aiinual  Mando-Aquatennial 
Canoe  Derby.  | 

Ten  years  ako  the  citizens  of  Minne- 
sota living  In  the  cities  and  towns  along 
the  Mississippi  River  between  Bemidjl 
and  Minneapclls.  contributed  funds  to 
provide  a  pune  to  stimulate  interest  in 
canoe  racing,  which  prior  to  that  time 
had  been  only  an  event  of  local  intere.^t. 
Prom  this  molest  beginning  the  derby 
has  become  t  e  world's  greatest  canoe 
racing  spectac  e  with  entries  from  sev- 
eral foreign  ccuntrles  In  addition  to  the 
best  in  th«  United  States.  This  year's 
prizes  will  toU  $13,000;  $6,000  in  regular 
prizes  and  $5,  00  added  money. 

The  canoe  has  great  historical  sig- 
nificance in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  It 
wai  the  princl  )al  form  of  transportation 
In  many  sections  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  early  plorteers  and  trappers  u.sed  it 
to  the  exclus  on  of  the  horse.  There 
were  no  road    and  only  a  few  Indian 


trails  through  the  dense- forest  areas. 
The  water  courses  were  the  highways 
of  travel  and  commerce. 

This  year,  thousands  will  again  come 
to  the  Paul  Bunyan  country  of  Minne- 
sota to  view  the  thrilling  spectacle  pro- 
vided by  the  derby,  and  revel  in  pioneer 
lore  concerning  the  exploits  of  the  early 
settlers,  who  struggled  unceasingly  to 
open  this  great  area  to  the  Nation. 
Hundreds  of  great  athletes  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  North  American  Continent 
will  participate  in  the  world's  largest  and 
most  gruelling  water  race — 450  miles 
down  the  Mississippi  River— from 
Bemidji  to  Minneapolis,  and  which  will 
require  8  days  to  complete. 

This  year's  derby  will  begin  on  July 
15  and  continue  through  July  22.  The 
spectators  will  gather  at  the  starting 
point — Bemidji,  and  travel  each  day  to 
the  control  points  at  Lake  Winnebigo- 
shish.  Grand  Rapids,  Jacobson,  Palisade. 
Altken,  Brainerd.  Little  Falls.  St.  Cloud, 
and  the  fini.sh  point  at  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  now  include  in 
my  remarks  an  article  concerning  this 
event  from  the  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
of  April  21,  1949: 

CANOE    DFBBT    HOLDS   WIDE   INTEKEST   IN   tJICmtO 
STATES    AND    CANADA 

According  to  the  Mandonian.  a  magazine 
published  by  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Pa- 
per Co..  Interest  in  the  forthcoming  aquateu- 
nlal  canoe  derby,  from  Bemldjl  to  Minneapo- 
lis, continues  to  mount  as  the  i-unnlng  cf 
this  year's  $8,000  national  sporting  event 
draws  closer  to  reality. 

Wishing  to  select  the  top  flight  canoeists 
In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  having  received  numerous  inquiries  and 
entries  from  such  widely  separated  points  as 
Maine.  Mississippi.  Washington,  Manitoba, 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  this  years  canoe  derby 
committee  is  establishing  regional  run-cfls 
in  various  sections  of  both  countries. 

Ill  Canada,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  hold  a  regional  contest  in  Winnipeg  to 
select  Manitoba's  best  paddlers.  Canoeists 
in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  Lake 
districts  will  qualify  In  contests  to  lie  held 
in  Kenora  and  Port  Prances  as  a  fitting  cli- 
max to  Dominion  Day  celebrations,  and  ca- 
noeists of  northeastern  Minnesota  will  vie 
for  a  spot  in  the  aquatennlal  derby  line-up 
In  a  contest  at  Ely  which  will  be  a  highlight 
of  the  annual  Roaring  Stoney  Days  celebra- 
tion in  that  city 

In  the  United  States  also,  teams  from  some 
western  sections  wishing  to  enter  the  classic 
will  compete  for  places  in  the  McKenzle  River 
Derby,  to  be  conducted  on  the  McKenzle  and 
Willamette  Rivers,  from  Rainbow  to  Salem. 
Greg.  Other  possible  regional  sites  include 
one  in  the  New  England  area,  one  on  the 
historic  Hudson  River  for  New  York  canoeists, 
and  one  in  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  a  sectional 
event  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area.  Other 
areas  which  have  indicated  some  Interest  in 
holding  preliminary  contests  include  Toronio 
and  Port  William,  Ontario,  and  the  Province 
of  Quel^ec. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  derby's  history. 
Minnesota  entrants  will  be  required  to 
qualify  for  places  In  the  derby,  owing  to  the 
keen  international  interest  shown,  which 
limits  the  numlt>er  of  places  avaUable  for 
local  canoeists.  Two.  and  possibly  three, 
regional  races  will  be  conducted  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  State  prior  to  the  running 
of  the  derby. 

Believing  that  Minnesota  has  the  world's 
best  canoeists.  Gov.  Luther  Youngdahl  has 
issued  a  personal  challenge  to  each  governor 
of  the  47  other  States,  as  well  as  to  eacti 
premier  of  the  Canadian  Provincaa,  to  send 
their  best  contestants. 
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"As  Oovernor  of  Minnesota,"  Totingdahl 
said  in  a  wire  to  the  governors  and  premiers. 
"I  maintain  that  our  Mlnnesot-  canoists  are 
the  best  In  the  world  and  challenge  you  to 
pit  your  best  against  ours  in  this  race." 

Pdrth«r,  Governor  Youngdahl  has  offered  a 
horn  of  plenty  to  the  governor  or  premier 
whose  entry  wins  this  year's  event.  This 
horn  of  plenty  wiU  consist  at  nationally 
marketed  food  and  other  products,  grown  or 
manufactured  in  Minnesota  which,  accord- 
ing to  Governor  Youngdahl,  "are  the  best 
produced  in  the  world." 

Following  up  the  State  chief  executive's 
challenge,  the  canoe  derby  committee  has 
sent  attractive  aquatennlal  canoe  derby 
brochiwes  to  newspapers,  magazines,  sport- 
Ixig  and  canoeing  clubs,  and  canoeing  enthu- 
•tasts  in  both  countries.  Over  11,000  copies 
of  thi3  brochiu-e  listing  the  prizes,  a  digest 
of  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  dally  race 
course,  and  a  series  of  pictures  of  this  sport- 
ing classic  have  been  mailed. 


I  Flew  for  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KTW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
Collier's  for  April  30, 1949.  Julian  Swing. 
a  veteran  of  our  Air  Force  with  Jewish 
blood,  tells  why  he  fought  for  Israel,  and 
why  the  Israelis,  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered, won  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  His 
experiences  taught  him  that  the  Psdes- 
tinian  Jews  have  been  badly  treated  by 
the  outside  world,  and  he  says,  "The  peo- 
ple of  Israel  are  the  most  democratic  in 
the  world." 

The  article  follows: 

I  Flew  fob  Israxl 

(By  Jtillan  Swing  as  told  to  Quentln 
Reynolds » 

The  Brindlsl  Airport  looked  nice  from  the 
air,  and  this  should  have  been  just  another 
rotitine  landing.  There  was  a  long  concrete 
strip,  no  cross  wind,  and  the  Norseman  plane 
I  was  flying  had  no  bad  habits.  I  got  my 
clearance  and  circled  the  field.  Then  I  circled 
it  again  and  Alfredo  Malplne,  my  Italian- 
American  copilot,  looked  at  me  strangely. 

I  went  around  a  third  time  and  then 
straightened  out,  lowered  my  flaps  and  made 
my  final  approach  to  land.  The  controls 
seemed  heavy  and  the  whole  plane  wobbled 
sluggishly,  but  I  knew  this  wasn't  the  fault 
of  the  plane.  The  white  concrete  runway 
stretched  In  front  of  me  but  I  wasn  t  see- 
ing it. 

I  was  seeing  the  quiet  smile  on  Lennie 
Cohens  face  and  hearing  Buza  Betirling 
chuckle  as  he  stepped  up  into  the  cockpit. 
That  had  been  only  4  hours  ago  at  the 
Bome  airport.  There  were  three  Canadian 
Btngle-englned  Norsemen  on  the  field,  and 
we  were  to  fly  them  into  Israel.  I  was  to  fly 
with  Beurling.  the  leading  Canadian  fighter 
pilot  during  the  war.  but  at  the  last  mmute 
we  shifted  assignments  and  put  Lennie 
Cohen,  the  ex- RAF  pUot.  In  with  Buaa. 

They  had  taken  off  for  a  quick  check 
flight  around  the  field  t)efore  beading  for 
Israel  and  on  the  landing  approach  the  en- 
gine backfired:  the  fiame  caught  the  fabrtc 
ct  the  fuselage  and  within  4  seconds  the 
plane  was  nothing  but  a  ahealh  ot  fiiune 
plummeting  down. 


"nw  airport  commander  and  I  ran  toward 
the  inferno.  Lennie  and  Buzz  were  strapped 
in  there.  Soon  the  flames  died  down  and  we 
went  as  dose  as  we  could  and  saw  the  two 
charred  bodies.  The  airport  commander 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Swing,  yoiu:  ship  is 
ready  to  take  off." 

Dazed,  I  walked  away  toward  the  Norseman, 
climbed  in  and  took  off.  It  was  all  auto- 
matic. I  looked  straight  ahead,  changing 
course  when  Malplne.  who  was  navigating, 
tdld  me  to  change.  Brindlsl  Is  down  in  the 
heel  of  Italy  not  far  from  Bari.  We  would  re- 
fuel there  and  head  for  Israel. 

They  called  Buzz  Betirling  "Screwball,"  but 
I  never  saw  anj-thing  screwy  about  him.  He 
was  quiet  and  soft-spoken.  He  didnt  even 
drink  the  wine  they  gave  tu  with  our  meals 
in  Rome.  He  earned  that  nickname  when  he 
was  flying  Spitfires  during  the  war.  They  say 
there  was  no  crazy  chance  he  wouldn't  take 
in  the  air.  Lennie  Cohen,  the  Englishman 
was  quiet  too,  but  he  was  Intense  and  a  great 
idealist.  He  believed  that  Israel's  fight  was 
his  fight  just  as  England's  fight  had  lieen  his 
fight. 

Instead  of  seeing  the  runway  as  we  came 
into  Brindlsl  I  was  seeing  their  faces,  but 
again  Instinctively  I  eased  the  stick  back  and 
we  hit  the  concrete  strip,  botmced  badly  and 
then  settled.  I  taxied  to  the  small  admin- 
istration building,  climbed  out  of  the  ship 
and  went  behind  the  btiilding  and  got  very 
sick.  I  leaned  against  the  white  wall  and 
looked  at  my  hands.     They  were  shaking. 

I  leaned  there  trembling  all  over,  and  I 
knew  that  I  could  never  fly  again.  I  tried  to 
rationalize  my  condition  and  decided  I  was 
suffering  from  delayed  shock.  Tne  full  im- 
pact of  what  had  happened  to  Beurling  and 
Cohen  was  hitting  me  now.  My  rational- 
izing didn't  make  it  any  better.  Like  every 
other  pilot  who  had  flown  in  the  Pacific,  I'd 
had  my  quota  of  close  calls.  I'd  had  them 
in  the  PhUlppines  and  in  flights  over  Oki- 
nawa and  Japan,  but  nothing  had  ever  hit 
me  like  this. 

I  asked  for  a  telephone  and  called  the 
Haganah  representative  in  Rome.  To  my 
svirprise  he  seemed  to  understand. 

"I  can't  fly,"  I  told  him  a  bit  hysterically, 
"I'm  through." 

He  said  soothingly  that  that  was  all  right, 
and  told  me  to  rettirn  to  Rome  and  he'd 
have  transportation  for  me  back  to  Los 
Angeles.  I  flew  to  Rome  as  a  passenger.  I 
went  to  the  Medlterraneo  Hotel  where  Buzz 
and  Lennie  and  I  had  stayed.  For  3  days  I 
brooded.  Then  one  morning  I  woke  up  and 
my  hands  were  no  longer  shaking,  my  head 
was  clear,  and  I  realized  that  I  was  all  right 
again. 

I  called  the  Haganah  man.  told  him  1  was 
ready  for  duty,. and  he  said  there  would  be 
a  plane  waiting  for  me  the  next  morning. 
And  from  that  time  on  I  was  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  volimteer  Israeli  Air  Force. 

What  makes  a  normal  33-year-old  Amer- 
ican quit  his  Job  to  travel  7.000  noiles  to  a 
hunk  of  desert,  and  fly  all  sorts  of  broken- 
down  crates  under  aU  sorts  of  conditions? 
There  are  thoee  who  think  we  did  it  for 
money.  Money?  My  salary  as  an  Israeli 
pilot  was  $100  a  month.  Was  it  a  search 
for  excitement,  an  escape  from  the  boredom 
of  routine  everyday  life?  Not  for  me  It 
wasnt.  I  was  perfectly  happy  Uvlng  in  Los 
Angeles  working  as  a  salesman,  going  to  the 
movies  twice  a  week,  going  bowling  on  Satur- 
day night.  occasionaUy  lifting  a  stein  of  beer 
with  the  gang  and  in  the  simuner  rooting  for 
the  Loa  Angeles  Angels.  I  wasn't  bored. 
Why  did  I  enlist  In  the  Israeli  Air  Force? 

WHT  PILOTS  JOIKE)  CF 

Often  we'd  sit  In  the  ready  room  at  an 
airport  In  Caechoslovakia  or  Yugoslavia  or 
at  our  Israel  base  at  Aqir  and  we'd  ask  one 
another  that  question.  Most  of  us  were 
Americans  but  there  were  British.  Canadian, 
and  South  African  pUots,  also,  in  our  volun- 
teer group.    Three  d  \»s  had  Joined  up  to- 


gether in  Los  Angeles:  Bob  Vlckman.  Stanley 
Andrews,  and  myself.  Bob  and  Stanley  had 
been  AAF  pUots,  too,  and  they'd  been  doing 
all  right  as  civilians.  They  didn't  want  any 
excitement  either,  but  something  within 
them  impelled  them  to  flght  for  Israel. 

It  was  early  in  1948  when  I  Joined  the 
volunteer  group.  For  months  I'd  tjeen  read- 
ing about  the  fight  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were 
making.  During  the  war  we  knew  what  we 
were  fighting  for  all  right,  and  reading  the 
newspapers  out  in  L.  A.  I  had  got  to  thinking 
that  the  Jews  were  fighting  for  the  same 
thmgs  that  we  had  fotight  for.  They  wanted 
a  democratic  country  of  their  own.  the  sort 
of  coimtry  otir  forefathers  had  fought  for. 

The  League  of  Nations  had  given  them  the 
world's  blessing,  but  in  recent  years  the 
world  had  turned  against  them,  had  repudi- 
ated the  promises  It  had  made.  The  world 
seemed  more  interested  in  power  politics.  In 
economic  stability  for  well -entrenched  Mid- 
dle East  interests,  in  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  The  world  seemed  more  interested  in 
oU  lieneath  the  ground  than  in  people  above 
the  groimd. 

I'd  been  educated  in  the  New  York  public 
schools,  and  then  I  studied  engineering  at 
Cooper  Union.  You  get  an  awfully  good 
training  in  democracy  in  New  York  schools. 
I  kept  reading  the  papers  and  watching  the 
United  Nations  evade  its  responsibilities  to- 
ward struggling  little  Israel.  I  got  madder 
and  madder  and  one  day  a  thought  occurred 
to  me.    I,  too.  was  a  Jew. 

I'd  never  thought  much  about  that  be- 
cauae  it  didn't  seem  to  matter  one  way  or 
another  in  school  or  college  or  in  the  Fifth 
Air  Force.  I  had  no  klnahlp  with  the  Jews 
of  Europe  beyoml  a  hletorteal  relation.  Badt 
in  1921  a  mUlion  or  so  Americans  came  to 
the  sudden  realisaUon  that  although  they 
owed  allegiance  only  to  this  country  they  had 
Irish  blood  in  them,  and  they  poured  forth 
their  money  and  their  efforts  to  help  Ireland 
become  a  free  state. 

This  is  no  way  compromised  their  loyalty 
to  America.  Their  only  ties  with  Ireland 
were  historical  ties,  but  they  arose  in  fleioe 
anger  to  support  and  establish  the  De  Valera 
regime.    Now  I  felt  as  they  had  felt  then. 

It  was  that  rtmple.  and  3  weeks  after  I'd 
enlisted  I  found  myself  ferrying  a  bomber 
over  Arab  pos)tions. 

I  felt  very  much  at  home  in  Israel,  not 
tiecause  I  was  a  Jew  (non-Jewish  members 
of  our  group  felt  the  same  way)  but  because 
the  Israeli  fighters  of  the  Palmach  and  the 
Haganah  and  the  civilians  who  were  fighting 
in  their  own  way  were  so  much  like  men 
I'd  trained  with  in  the  Air  Force  and  had 
gone  overseas  with.  The  native-born  Pales- 
tinian is  called  a  Satee.  To  my  surprise  tbe 
ordinary  Sabre  looked  exactly  like  Hitler's 
definition  of  an  Aryan.  He  was  visually 
blond,  regular-featured,  blue-eyed  and  tali. 

Sabre  is  the  name  given  to  the  fruit  of 
the  cactus  plant.  This  fruit  is  tough  out- 
side but  sweet  inside,  and  that  about  stuos 
up  the  native  Palestinian.  In  battle  he  was 
tough  and  he  cotild  embark  on  overnight 
marches  carrying  a*  pack  and  his  gun  and 
be  fit  to  flght  when  -be  ended  the  march,  and 
he  could  endure  any  degree  of  suffering. 

They  are  daflnitely  our  kind  of  people, 
these  Palestinians.  That  was  the  verdict  of 
every  one  of  the  300  volunteer  members  of 
the  Air  Force  I  knew.  We  were  also  stur- 
prlsed  to  find  that  the  majcarity  spoke 
English. 

The  military  victory  won  by  Israel  ecHitra- 
dlcted  every  textbook  ever  written  by  the 
experts.  On  paper  they  had  no  right  to  win 
i^alnst  the  strength  of  flve  sovereign  Arab 
natloxas.  On  May  IS.  1948.  Palest  me  became 
Israel,  and  immediately  the  fury  of  the  Arab 
attack  broke.  On  that  date  Israel  oidn't 
have  a  single  fighter  plane  to  defend  her 
dtlee  from  air  attack;  she  had  no  antiair- 
craft weapons — ^just  machme  gtms.  Bren 
guns  and  amall-callbcr  stuff.    Xvery  day  the 
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Kgyptlan  Spitflre*  and  Dakotas  came  over  to 
drop  their  bombs  on  delenseleas  citiea,  towns, 
and  villages. 

Eventually,  though,  we  had  an  air  force  of 
a  sort.     At  Its  mrj  greatest  strength  It  con- 
sisted of  3  B-lTs  (fJown  lUefirally  from  Amer- 
ica): 25  slngle-engtned  Norsemen   (flown  Il- 
legally   from    Canada):     IS    Messerschmltts 
(bought    In    CaechoslovalOa);     30    Spuflres 
(given  to  Caechoslovakla  by  the  British  as  a 
gift    and   sold   by   the  Czechs   to   Israel);    2 
Moequltos  (bought  by  an  English  film  pro- 
ducer ostensibly  to  use  in  the  making  of  a 
picture    but    smuifcled    out    of    England    to 
IsraelT:  6  Osu  (two-er^gined  British  training 
planes  smuggled  out  of  England  c   2  C-54's 
(flown    illegally    from    the    United    States); 
10  C-48"8  (flown  from  America)    and  a  fleet 
of  Piper  Cubs,  which,  so  help  me.  were  iised 
for  bombing. 

That  was  our  air  force.  It  was  this  tiny 
group  of  planps  that  cleared  the  skies,  gave 
air  cover  to  ground  troops,  and  in  the  flnal 
analysis  turned  the  tide  of  history. 

I  returned  from  Israel  a  short  time  ago. 
and  already  I've  been  shocked  at  some  of 
the  ideas  people  have  of  how  the  Israel  army 
managed  to  get  arms.  A  great  many  people 
have  the  idea  that  Russia  backed  the  fight 
nuule  by  Israel,  supplying  arms  and  planes 
through  Caechoslovakia.  Here's  how  that 
deal  was  workttl:  There  was  an  air  base  at 
Zatec,  about  60  miles  from  Prague,  and  we 
would  fly  our  C-4«'s  there,  pick  up  a  load  of 
g\m»,  ammo  and  Messerschmltts  and  hesd 
lor  Israel 

Israel  had  tried  desperately  In  the  wor!d 
market  to  buy  guns  and  planes,  but  fol- 
lowing the  policy  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
the  world  had  declared  an  arms  embargo 
against  Israel.  Only  Czechoslovakia  and 
Switzerland  would  sell  to  Israel,  and  Switzer- 
land dldnt  have  tauch  to  sell.  The  Czechs 
were  In  a  nice  spot.  They  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  market  and  could  name  their 
own  price.  They  agreed  to  sell  Israel  15 
Messerschmltts.  and  crated  these  up  and  flew 
them  to  Israel  In  our  C-46s.  Czechoslovakia 
had  acquired  these  Messerschmltts  for  prac- 
tically nothing  as  part  of  Germany's  war- 
■xuplus  stocks  left  in  Czechoslovakia.  She 
sold  them  to  Israel  for  MO.OOO  each. 

Ben-Ourlon  was  so  desperate  for  fighter 
planes  to  protect  his  civilian  population  from 
bombing  that  he  had  to  submit  to  the  hold- 
up These  were  very  old.  tired  Messer- 
schmltts. The  guns  were  poorly  synchron- 
ised and  more  than  half  the  time  they 
Jammed. 

The  Bgyptlan  air  force  had  plenty  of 
Spitfires  and  Plata  (a  pretty  good  fighter 
sold  to  them  by  Italy)  and  dozens  of  C-47's 
given  to  them  by  the  British.  But  the  Gyp- 
pos  were  clumsy  pilots,  and  even  with  their 
enormous  advantage  in  aircraft  they  couldn't 
do  any  real  daaafe  to  Israel. 

One  afternoon  one  of  oiir  lads  was  stooging 
along  In  his  Spit  when  he  saw  seven  Oyppt) 
fighters  (five  Spits  and  two  PUU)  below 
him.  He  dived  at  the  formation  and  got  one 
Sp.t.  which  went  down  in  flames.  Two  oi 
the  Gyppo  Spitfires  lit  right  out  for  home, 
leaving  four  to  battle  it  out.  Our  boy  made 
another  pass  and  hit  two  of  them.  They 
fell  out  of  formation.  The  remaining  twu 
pi^liw  lit  out  for  the  south.  Oxir  pilot  was 
ttbont  out  of  gas  BO  he  had  to  come  back 
to  the  base. 

Now  no  pilot,  no  matter  how  good,  has 
any  right  to  disperse  a  squadron  of  seven 
fighters.  This  happened  time  after  time, 
and  we  couldn't  figure  It  out.  I  suppose 
the  answer  was  that  the  Arab  pilots  really 
dldnt  have  anything  to  fight  for.  They 
were  just  going  through  the  motions. 

Once  the  B-17'8  and  the  C-4€i  began  to 
arrive  we  were  able  to  do  a  little  bombmg 
of  our  own.  We  used  to  laugh  at  the  pretty 
blue  uniforms  the  crews  of  the  American 
ships  arrived  in.  They  were  like  the  ordi- 
nary uniforms  worn  by  transport  pilots  at 
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their  Spitfires,  but  they  never  bothered  us. 
They  depended  entirely  on  fiak.  and  some- 
times that  was  pretty  good,  because  they 
had  fine  antiaircraft  weapons  which  they 
had  obtainel  from  the  British. 

A  few  days  after  Bob  Vlckman  had  got  it— 
he  was  killed  when  a  defective  Meseerschmltt 
he  was  piloting  crashed — my  other  Los 
Angeles  pal.  Stanley  Andrews,  was  killed 
when  flaK  brought  down  the  Mosquito  he 
was  fiylng. 

It  was  the  Pacific  all  over  again.  Tou'd 
come  back  from  a  mission,  go  In  the  mess 
hall  to  have  some  coffee  and  look  around 
rather  surreptitiously  to  see  who  was  miss- 
ing. There  were  plenty  who  didn't  come 
back,  and  we  always  hoped  they  had  died 
quickly.  This  was  after  we  found  out  what 
Arabs  occasionally  did  to  prisoners.  Two 
of  our  men  didn't  return  one  night— we 
found  their  horribly  mutilated  bodies  a  week 
later. 

The  bombing  we  did  was  hardly  In  the 
American  Air  Force  tradition.  To  begin 
with,  we  had  no  bomb  racks.  When  we  got 
over  the  target  the  pilot  would  yell  and  the 
bomb  chuckers — that's  what  we  called 
them— would  roll  the  bombs  out  of  the  open 
door.  We  usually  had  to  make  three  runs 
over  the  target. 

We  didn't  use  boob  sights  or  the  usual 
aids  to  accurate  bombing  we  had  during 
the  war.  When  our  Instruments  went  hay- 
wire we  couldn't  replace  tiiem.  Our  fleet  of 
bombing  plaiaes  would  have  shocked  an 
American  Air  Force  CO. 

In  addition  to  a  few  heavies,  we  used 
slngle-englned  Norsemen  and  Piper  Cubs.  It 
was  quite  a  sight  to  see  a  little  Cub  stagger 
off  the  runway  under  the  weight  of  three 
bombs  and  a  pilot,  but  they  did  it  every 
night. 

And  the  war  was  won.  Israel  not  only  had 
to  fight  the  whole  world  on  the  diplomatic 
front  and  the  five  Arab  nations  on  the  mili- 
tary front;  she  had  to  fight  broken-down.  In- 
ferior equipment.  Col.  David  Marcus,  the 
West  Point  officer  whose  memory  is  now 
revered  in  Israel,  once  explained  to  me  that 
there  never  had  been  a  war  like  this. 

"Before  we  can  start  a  real  offensive." 
he  told  me.  "we  have  to  go  out  and  capture 
the  weapons  we  need.  We  start  off  with  Sten 
guns  and  r-lnch  mortars,  machine  guns, 
Bren  guns  and  some  ammo.  Then  we  are 
ready  to  make  a  real  attack.  These  boys  I 
command  can  do  more  with  fewer  weapons 
than  any  fighters  I've  ever  seen.  And  they 
never  know  when  they've  had  enough." 

WAS  WON  BT  MEN — NOT  WEAPONS 

David  Marcus  never  knew  when  he  had 
enough  either.  A  few  days  after  I  talked 
to  him  he  was  killed.  Marcus  was  right: 
the  war  was  not  won  by  weapons  but  by 
people.  Everyone  you  met  In  Tel  Aviv  or 
Haifa  was  doing  a  war  job.  One  night  they 
put  a  new  bomb  chucker  on  my  plane.  He 
laughed  when  I  recognized  him.  I'd  seen  him 
the  week  before  behind  the  desk  of  a  hotel 
on  Hayarkon  Street  In  Tel  Aviv. 

One  day  a  high-ranking  Haganah  military 
commander  came  to  our  air  base.  I  asked 
him  the  size  of  the  Israel  Army.  He  said. 
"We  have  an  army  of  750.000." 

"But  that's  the  entire  papulation  of  Is- 
rael." I  said,  puzzled. 

"That's  right."  he  said  calmly. 

This  was  a  war  for  survival  and  It  was 
too  Important  to  be  fought  only  by  military 
men.  Eveiy'oody  old  enough  to  walk  was  old 
enough  to  fight  In  one  way  or  other.  1  was 
with  the  Israeli  Air  Force  for  9  months,  and 
my  admiration  for  the  people  of  the  country 
grew  greater  and  greater  the  longer  I  stayed 
In  the  country.  They  had  the  same  spirit 
of  independence  that  our  pioneers  had. 
They  were  wise.  too.  and  were  not  to  be 
fooled  by  smooth  promises. 

Russia  ^m.<tde  a  big  point  of  supporting 
Israel  at  "United  Nations  meetings,  but  the 
Israeli  people  only  chuckled  at  the  transpar- 
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ent   attempt   by  the  Communists   to  show 
friendship  for  the  new  country. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  the  most  democra- 
tic people  In  the  world.  They  know  what 
fascism  did  to  millions  of  their  brothers  In 
Europe.  They  know  that  thousands  had  fied 
communism  in  Russia.  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Hungary  because  they  wanted  to 
live  the  life  of  true  democracy  which  they 
could  find  only  in  Israel.  Israel  Is  the  only 
bulwark  of  democracy  In  the  whole  Middle 
East,  and  it  Is  our  kind  of  dem(x:racy. 

The  Israel  Cabinet  Includes  a  Minister  of 
Minorities,  whose  job  is  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  Arabs  and  other  minority  groups 
In  the  country.  As  citizens  they  are  guaran- 
teed the  same  political  and  economic  free- 
doms given  to  Jewish  citizens  of  the  country. 
Employers  by  law  must  pay  Arab  workers  the 
same  wages  paid  to  Jewish  workers.  The 
Cabinet  also  includes  a  Minister  for  Religious 
Affairs,  whose  Job  is  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  of 
a  minority  faith  Is  discriminated  against. 

Now  I'm  back  home  ready  to  go  to  wcwk 
again.  Friends  of  mine  say.  "You  wasted  9 
months  of  your  life  flying  for  Israel."  I  laugh 
•t  them.  I  learned  an  awful  lot  In  those  9 
months.  I  saw  communism  in  action  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  did  not  like  what  I  saw. 
I  saw  democracy  in  Its  finest  form  working  In 
Israel  and  I  couldn't  help  being  thrilled  at 
that.  I  read  the  Israeli  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  made  the  country  a  sovereign 
nation  last  May.  and  the  wording  of  It  seemed 
familiar  to  me.  Then  I  realized  that  it  was 
closely  patterned  after  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  Communist  propagandists  like  to  rant 
about  the  decadent  democracies  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  totalitarian  state.  They  forget 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  basic  rules 
for  a  democratic  state  more  than  170  years 
ago  and  the  rules  are  still  working  today. 
They've  worked  pretty  well  for  us  here  at 
home  and  they're  working  well  for  the  newest 
democracy  on  earth.  This  is  what  I  learned 
In  Israel  and  It  had  made  me  a  better  Ameri- 
can and  a  more  fervent  believer  In  democracy 
than  ever.  No;  those  9  months  were  not 
wasted. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  I  hope  may 
be  a  step  In  helping  to  some  day  solve 
one  of  the  mysteries  still  baffling  modern 
medical  science  as  it  has  baffled  medical 
men  since  it  was  first  identified  80  years 
ago  by  a  neurologist. 

The  disease  Is  one  which  respects  no 
one.  It  is  a  disease  which  attacks  the 
healthy.  At  one  time  so  little  was  known 
about  it  that  it  was  considered  so  fatal 
that  little  or  nothing  was  done  by  scien- 
tists to  investigate  the  cause  and  cure. 
At  least  80  percent  of  those  affected  by 
the  disease  become  helpless  Invalids 
within  5  years. 

With  an  estimated  quarter  of  a  million 
of  our  people  in  the  United  States  af- 
flicted by  this  crippling  disease  termed 
"multiple  sclerosis" — sometimes  referred 
to  as  Charcot's  disease — people  who 
might  otherwise  have  lived  useful  and 
happy  lives  with  their  loved  ones  are 
doomed   to   helplessness;    they  become 


helpless  cripples,  wasting  away  as  this 
disease  wrecks  their  bodies  and  yet  we 
are  powerless  as  we  stand  by  and  unable 
to  cure  these  sufferers. 

With  all  our  great  advancements  in 
the  sciences,  it  Is  my  belief  that  we  have 
the  know-how — the  brains  and  facilities 
to  combat  this  scourge.  By  properly 
focusing  the  sights  of  medical  science 
upon  the  disease  to  coordinate  and  evalu- 
ate findings  and  results  of  the  research 
contemplated  in  such  legislation  we  can 
some  day  hope  to  fortify  our  medical 
practitioners  throughout  the  country 
with  the  necessary  knowledge  and  help 
an  estimated  quarter  of  a  million  afflicted 
people  to  lead  useful  lives  again  and  to 
prevent  such  occurrences  In  untold 
millions  more  in  the  future. 
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Monday.  May  16,  1949 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  include  the  citation  conferring 
the  Superior  Service  Award  on  Smith 
Black,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  for  exceptional 
service  rendered  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  farm  families  in 
his  administrative  territory. 

The  award  was  presented  at  an  annual 
ceremony  held  yesterday  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater  here  in  Washington.  Only  two 
similar  awards  were  made,  the  three  rep- 
resenting the  total  niunber  selected  from 
the  entire  United  States. 

The  citation  was  delivered  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan 
in  the  presence  of  an  audience  which 
taxed  the  capacity  of  the  stadium. 

Secretary  Brannan  presented  the 
parcliment  certificate  accompanied  by  a 
silver  medal,  and  as  he  affixed  a  service 
lapel  button,  said: 

To  Smith  Black,  for  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  abUlty  In  assisting  borrowers  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  plan 
and  carry  out  improved  farming  methods 
and  business  practices  which  have  raised 
materially  their  standard  of  living  and  se- 
cured for  them  a  more  stable  place  in  their 
community. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In  my 
considered  opinion  Mr.  Black  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  the  farm  families  in  his  admin- 
istrative territory  than  all  the  Gover- 
nors, Congressmen,  and  Senators  and 
Federal  Judges  who  have  served  during 
his  incumbency.  There  are  farmers  all 
over  that  territory  who  own  their  homes 
and  farms  today — or  are  well  on  the  way 
to  owning  them— enjoying  an  American 
standard  of  living,  who  otherwise  would 
still  be  tenants  or  driven  from  the  land 
to  congested  city  tenements. 

And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
promoting  hwne  ownership  and  a  pro- 
ductive agriculture  he  has  helped  not 
only  the  producers  of  the  Nation's  food 
and  fibre  but  its  consumers  as  well. 


This  annual  program,  at  which  are 
commended  those  officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  whom  the  Na- 
tion desires  to  honor,  is  held  each  year 
on  May  15.  or  the  nearest  working  day 
thereto,  the  anniversary  of  the  date  on 
which  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  bill  establishing  the  United  Slates 
Department  of  Agriculture,  May  15.  1862. 

It  is  an  appropriate  commemoration 
of  the  day  and  a  deserved  recognition  of 
important  service  rendered  to  American 
agriculture  and  to  the  Nation. 


Aatidefaination  League  Cte«  Tnunan  for 
Cvil  Rif  bts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  Krw  TC 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
observed  the  imfounded  and  unwar- 
ranted attack  made  upon  the  Autidefa- 
mation  League  as  a  Communist  outfit, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRD  on  May  9,  I  did  not  understand 
what  prompted  the  attack.  When  I 
stated  the  true  facts  concerning  the 
Antidefamation  League  to  this  House  on 
May  111  still  did  not  know  what  had  mo- 
tivated that  statement.  I  think  that  I 
have  since  discovered  the  cause  for  It. 
The  following  article  entitled  "ADL  Cites 
Truman  for  Civil  Rights"  appeared  in 
the  May  1949  issue  of  the  National  Jew- 
ish Monthly,  the  official  publication  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  which  sponsors  the  ADL: 

ADL    CTTES   TSUMAN    rOB    CIVIL    UGHT8 

py>r  his  "distinguished  contributions  to- 
ward the  enrichment  of  America's  democratic 
legacy,"  the  Antidefamation  Leagtie  of  B*nal 
B'rith  presented  President  Truman  with  Its 
annual  "America's  Democratic  Legacy" 
medallion  in  a  special  ceremony  at  the  White 
Hotise.  Last  year  five  distinguished  person- 
alities received  the  award,  but  President  Tru- 
man was  the  sole  recipient  this  year,  for  "his 
program  to  secure  full  civil  rights  for  all  his 
countrymen." 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Justice 
Meier  Steinbrink,  national  ADL  chairman. 
With  him  In  the  ADL  delegation  were  A.  G. 
Ballenger,  national  vice  chairman;  Bernard 
Nath,  Chicago  board  chairman;  Max  J. 
Schneider,  another  national  vice  chairman; 
Edmund  Waterman,  treasurer  of  the  Joint 
defense  appeal;  and  Benjamin  H.  Epstein. 
national  ADL  director. 

In  presenting  tlje  medallion  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Judge  Steinbrink  said. 

"Toward  the  enactment  of  the  President's 
clvU-rlghts  program,  the  Antl-Delamatlon 
League,  as  an  organization,  once  more 
pledges  its  wholehearted  support.  Beyond 
that,  however.  ADL  pledges  itself  to  a  pro- 
gram of  education  that  men  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  may  learn  to  live  In  peace 
and  understanding." 

In  accepting  the  award.  President  Truman 
declared: 

"I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  have  been 
selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  America's 
Democratic  Legacy  Award.  1  am  aware  of 
the  vigorous  educational  program  and  the 
practical  efforts  by  your  organisation  to 
foster  an  understanding  of  democratic  rights 
and  responsibilities.  Your  definition  of 
America's  democratic  legacy  is  admirable.    It 
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Is  Indeed  a  force  In  the  hearu  aiul  minds 
of  the  people. 

"Our  go«l  should  be  the  protection  and  se- 
curity that  can  be  given  all  our  people  under 
•  civil-rights  program  designated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  time.  Such  a  program  I  have 
placed  be'ore  the  Congress.  In  the  effort  to 
hsve  It  translsted  into  lav.  I  shsll  look  for- 
vard  to  the  support  of  organizations  such  as 
yours." 

Ji  dge  Stelnbrlnk  also  presented  to  the 
President  the  first  copy  off  the  press  of  the 
ADL's  annual  survey  of  antl-8?mlttsm,  pub- 
lished In  book  form  by  Doubleday  &  Co..  un- 
asr  the  title.  "Kow  Secxire  These  Rights?" 

The  same  evening,  a  dramatization  based 
on  the  book  was  broadcast  over  the  CBS 
coast -to-coast  network.  Called  "The  Goal  Is 
Freedom."  it  starred  CUude  Rains,  and  dealt 
with  actual  Incidents  Involving  intsrgroup 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all  name  calling 
the  work  of  spreading  the  godly  teach- 
ings or  brothcrnood  will  continue. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Is  Arizona  Rightfully  Entitied  to  That 
Much  Water? — One  Man's  Opinion, 
Based  on  Physical  Fact  and  Sapreme 
Court  Holdings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ABIZONS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
believe  there  is  at  least  1.200.000  acre- 
feet  of  firm  or  apportioned  main  stream 
water  in  the  Colorado  River  belonging  to 
Arizona  and  available  to  her  for  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project?  Yes.  I  am  con- 
^nced  there  is  at  least  that  amount, 
which  does  not  belong  to  any  other  State, 
and  it  is  txjth  physically  and  legally 
available  to  Arizona.  My  present  bill, 
H.  R  934.  is  based  on  that  assumption — 
which  to  my  mind  is  a  fact.  Such  is  also 
the  position  of  Arizona  ofiBciaJs  and  her 
Representatives  in  Congress  as  a  reason 
Xor  their  sponsoring  identical  bills. 

Does  anyone  take  a  contrary  view  and 
deny  this?  Yes.  the  representatives  of 
certain  water  agencies  in  southern  Cali- 
iornla  deny  that  there  is  any  water  avail- 
able for  this  Arizona  project  from  the 
main  stream  of  the  river.  Furthermore, 
those  southern  California  ofDclals  con- 
tend that  the  question  of  legal  availabil- 
ity of  water  for  the  project  called  for  in 
H.  R.  934  is  not  a  matter  of  congres.sionai 
determination,  but  can  only  t>e  deter- 
mined by  the  Supreme  Court.  There- 
fore, they  sponsored  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  and  again  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  different  resolutions  referred  to 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
having  the  intent  of  directing  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  Arizona  and 
California  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Now.  some  years  ago  Arizona  herself 
•ought  to  get  into  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  settlement,  l>ecauM  at  that  time, 
which  was  prior  to  another  kind  of  set- 
tlement that  culminated  in  1944.  It  did 
seem  to  Arizona  officials  that  litigation 


was  the  only  Proper  solution.  However, 
under  the  cir  :umstances  exist. n?  then 
and  still  exis  ing.  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  case  sc  narely  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  take  jurisdi:tion. 

WHAT    HAPPEN  CD    IN     1944    BE.UtINC    ON    rr? 

Since  1944  :  nd  the  culmination  above 
referred  to.  i ,  Is  Arizona's  contention 
that  the  Couit  has  already  settled  the 
main  part  of  t  he  dispute  which  needs  to 
be  settled  con  :erning  the  availability  of 
water  for  the  Arizona  project,  and  now 
only  the  enact  ment  of  proper  legislation 
by  Congress  i;  necessary.  In  1944  Ari- 
zona through  her  legislature  acted  to 
bind  herself  t  irough  a  legislative  com- 
pact so  that  n  3  other  kind  of  settlement 
is  necessary.  If  there  be  a  basis  of  a 
legal  controversy  over  the  meaning  of 
the  law  after  Congress  has  authorized 
the  project,  then  before  any  money  has 
been  spent  o  i  the  project  by  way  of 
construction,  itigation  can  begin  on  the 
part  of  either  Arizona  or  California. 
Competent  la  t'yers  say  it  cannot  bei;in 
unless  or  unti  some  such  authorization 
act  as  H.  R.  9J4  shall  have  l)een  passed. 

I  am  e.xpres  sing  my  own  opinion  with 
the  best  powe  •  of  reasoning  that  I  have. 
based  on  obrious  physical  facts,  to- 
gether with  ui  ambiguous  Supreme  Court 
language,  to  he  effect  that  there  is  at 
least  1.200,000  acre-feet  of  water  in  the 
main  stream  )f  the  Colorado  River  tor 
this  project  ir.  Arizona.  My  contention 
is  that  there  is  more  than  that  amount, 
of  course,  but  I  specify  1,200.000  acre- 
feet  because  i  hat  is  the  amount  called 
for  in  the  bili ,  How  do  I  reason  thus? 
To  be  valid,  we  must  show  that  there  is 
at  least  1.200,000  acre- feet  of  firm  or 
apportioned  w  ater  in  the  main  stream 
rightfully  belcnging  to  Arizona  and  not 
l)elonging  to  anyone  else.  Can  a  valid 
argument  of  that  kind  be  made?  I 
assert  that  it  i  an. 

As  a  basis  or  our  thinking  we  must 
understand  tUat  the  basic  law  of  the 
river — including  the  Santa  Fe  compact 


of    1922.    the 

Act,  passed  by 


Boiilder-Canyon    Project 
Congress  in  1928.  and  the 


required  Calif  Drnia  self-limitation  stat- 
ute passed  by  the  California  Legislattu-e 
in  1929 — classnles  the  water  of  the  Colo- 
rado system  into  two  cla-sses.  So  far  as 
division  among  basin  States  is  con- 
cerned. mo.<^t  0  r  the  total  flow  of  the  river 
is  apportione<  water,  and  that  means 
apportioned  b  tween  the  upper-  and  the 
lower-division  States  In  perpetuity.  The 
second  class  o  water,  so  far  as  the  divi- 
sion among  t  le  States  is  concerned,  is 
known  as  suiplus  water.  This  second 
class  is  small  n  amount  and  Is  only  the 
water  in  the  river  over  and  above  the 
apportioned  water. 

But  It  L^  onl  a  part  of  the  apportioned 
water  to  whl(«i  I  now  refer,  that  is,  of 
the  virgin  flov  of  the  Colorado  River  at 
7,)00.000  acre-feet  appor- 
tioned from  tlie  main  stream  to  the  up- 
per division  a  wve  Lee  Ferry  and  7.500,- 
000  acre-feet  4pportioned  from  the  main 
lower  division  t>elow  Lee 
not  referring  in  thi.s  dis- 
water  classified  as  surplus, 
said  that  the  water  appor- 


stream  to  the 
Perry.     I  am 
cussion  to  any 
It  should  be 
tloned  in  artille  III.  subs^^ctlon   (a»    of 
the  baata  le  compact  is  not  all  of  the 


water  which  is  apportioned  by  the  com- 
pact, but  it  is  this  particular  part  of  the 
apportioned  water  to  which  I  refer,  con- 
taining water  called  for  in  H.  R.  934.  I 
want  to  show  that  the  1.203.C00  acre- 
feet  asked  for  by  Arizona  in  H.  R.  934. 
while  not  all  of  Arizona's  main-stream 
quota,  is  to  be  found  in  III  *a)  water. 
With  this  understanding,  let  us  see  if 
thi<5  part  cf  Arizona's  share  is  legally  and 
physically  availab'e. 

The  compact  provides  that  7,500,000 
acre-feet  of  apportioned  water  must  be 
delivered  to  the  lower  division  Sates  at 
Lee  Ferry.  The  California  Self-Limita- 
tion Act  restricts  California's  use  of  it  to 
not  more  than  4,400.000  acre-feet  of 
apportioned  water.  By  simnle  subtrac- 
tion 4  400.000  taken  from  7.500,000  leaves 
3,100.000  for  division  between  Arizona 
and  Nevada  of  the  water  deliverable  at 
Lee  Ferry  by  the  upper  basin.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Boulder-Canyon  Project  Act 
and  Nevad?  s  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Nevada  is  entitled 
to  300,000  acre-feet.  Subtracting  the 
300  OCO  acre-feet  from  the  3,100,000  acre- 
feet  leaves  Arizona's  quota  of  this  ap- 
portioned water  2.800,000  acre-feet, 
which  is  the  amount  indicated  for  Ari- 
zona by  the  Boulder-Canyon  Project  Act 
of  Congress  in  1928  and  agreed  to  by  Cali- 
fornia in  its  Self-Limitation  Act  in  1929. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  no  part 
of  this  7.500.000  acre-feet  deliverable  to 
the  lower-division  States  at  Lee  Ferry 
can  be  regarded  as  surplus.  All  of  that 
7,500,000  acre-feet  is  apportioned  water. 
True,  the  California  opponents  of  Ari- 
zona try  to  make  it  appear  that  a  portion 
of  the  7^2  million  acre-feet  is  surpltis, 
for  if  it  is  surplus,  California  would  be 
entitled  to  one-half  of  it.  Hov/ever.  on 
that  the  Court  has  spoken  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  language — the  Court  says 
no  part  of  it  may  be  considered  surplus. 

Thus  what  has  l>een  said  here  shows 
conclusively  that  Arizona  has  appor- 
tioned to  her  in  perpetuity  more  than  the 
1.200,000  acre-feet  of  water  which  she 
calls  for  in  H.  R.  934.  This  conclusion 
is  based  upon  the  several  facts  as  follows: 

First,  that  amount  of  1.200,000  acre- 
feet  Ls  mathematically  included  in  the 
7.500,000  acre-feet  of  water  deliverable 
by  the  States  of  the  upper  division  at 
Lee  Ferry,  no  part  of  which,  according  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  can  be  considered 
surplus. 

Second,  imder  the  California  self-Ilml- 
tatlon  statute,  naming  a  maximum  of 
4.400,000  acre-feet  of  this  same  appor- 
tionment, California  voluntarily  pre- 
cludes herself  from  the  remainder  of  that 
apportioned  water.  Therefore,  Arizona 
may  rightfully  claim  all  of  it  as  a  gross 
amount  over  and  above  the  acknowl- 
edged 300.000  acre-feet  for  Nevada. 
While  there  are  certain  small  deductions 
from  the  2.800.000  acre-feet  which  pure 
mathematics  indicates  for  Arizona  as  the 
third  State  of  the  lower  basin.  It  makes 
2.800.000  acre-feet  a  gros.s  amount  for 
Anzona.  Just  as  the  4.400,000  is  a  gross 
amount  for  use  in  California.  However, 
when  these  recognized  deductions  are 
made  from  the  2,800.000  acre-feet  of 
this  main  stream  water,  there  Is  yet  more 
than  the  1.200,000  acre-feet  rightfully 
belonging  to  Arizona  as  called  for  in  the 
biU. 
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This  is  a  brief  answer  to  an  important 
question  arising  out  of  committee  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  934.  I  believe  the 
an.'^wer  which  I  have  given  here.  In  con- 
densed form,  is  the  answer  contained  in 
the  testimony  already  given  before  the 
committee  in  more  extended  form.  In 
other  words,  while  tliis  expresses  my 
view.  I  l>elieve  it  is  the  same  view  re- 
vealed in  the  extensive  testimony  of  cer- 
tain supporting  witnesses. 


Israel  Is  Reborn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ABRAHj^M  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
inend  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Prank  Kingdon. 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  of 
May  13.  1949: 

TO    BE    FRANK 

(By  Frank  Kingdon) 

Twelve  months  ago  five  Arab  nations  stood 
armed  at  the  borders  cf  Israel.  Today  Israel 
stands  as  a  working  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  events  of  the  year  have  been  like 
a  sharply  lighted  moving  picture  unfolding 
the  twisting  ways  of  nations  and  men. 
Lights  and  shadows  have  been  In  sharp  con- 
trast. In  a  little  country  not  as  big  as  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  the  forces  that  shape  the 
world  have  been  revealed  In  imdisgulsed 
nakedness. 

Israel  itself  has  demonstrated  a  truth  as 
old  as  the  prophets  which  so-called  states- 
men refuse  to  learn.  There  Is  one  force  in 
the  world  stronger  than  any  armor  and  Im- 
pervious to  any  artillery.  It  Is  a  people 
aroused  to  liberty  and  fighting  for  their 
independence. 

Nations  calling  themselves  great  mobilized 
guns,  terror,  and  Invasion  to  subdue  a  people 
culled  little  in  their  dictionaries  of  power. 
They  have  been  shown  that  there  are  no 
great  nations  except  such  as  are  possessed 
of  the  spirit  which  makes  them  unconquer- 
able. It  was  not  by  might  nor  by  power  but 
by  an  Inner  strength  that  Israel  prevailed. 

In  striking  contrast  with  Israel.  Britain 
has  demonstrated  the  tricky  ways  of  empire, 
the  ruthless  maneuverlngs  of  those  who 
think  to  manipulate  the  weak  because  they 
believe  that  some  prerogative  of  superiority 
Is  theirs.  Bevln  has  been  a  trumpeting  bully 
behind  whom  the  wUy  conjures  of  Whitehall 
have  smoothly  operated  to  stir  strife  In  th« 
interests  of  oil  profits  and  military  bases. 

The  people  in  our  State  Department  who 
would  consider  an  invitation  to  a  Bucking- 
ham Palace  garden  party  as  the  climax  of 
their  careers,  the  Intellectual  colonials  cf 
Britain  and  lackeys  of  otir  own  oU  interests, 
tried  to  shape  our  policy  to  (Utter  Lonoon. 
Their  memoranda  were  models  of  hiding  In- 
tentions within  a  sparkltnic  robe  of  phrases. 

In  contrast  to  them  and  greatly  to  their 
dlscomOttue,  President  Truman  saw  the 
struggle  of  a  freedom-loving  people  as  a 
plain  man  would  see  It.  They  showered  him 
wlh  documenU  formally  drawn.  Tliey  ar- 
gued with  subtlety  against  bis  simpler  In- 
sight. He  cut  through  their  verbiage  and 
kept  his  private  rendezvous  with  liberty  by 
recognizing  Israel  as  a  Nation. 

If  Britain  could  no  longer  hold  our  policy 
In  thrall  it  stui  believed  it  could  make  pup- 
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pets  of  the  Arab  people.  But  theae  dem- 
onstrated  no   more   than   the   weskxteas  of 

mercenaries.  As  governments  they  were 
suspicious  of  each  other.  As  Individuals  they 
fought  like  men  protecting  only  their  own 
skins.  Their  valor  was  less  than  their 
vituperation. 

The  clashlni?  fortim  of  rival  interests  be- 
came the  United  Nations,  showing  Its  weak- 
ness when  contest  bred  hesitation,  revealing 
its  strength  when,  regardless  of  expediency. 
It  became  the  Instrument  of  armistice  and 
agreement.  Israel's  flag  flying  with  the  oth- 
ers In  the  United  Nations  courtyard  Is  now 
the  reminder  of  the  Imponderables  by  which 
at  last,  the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
Itself  will  be  weighed. 

History  will  long  remember  that  a  wrong 
of  centiirles  was  righted  In  our  time.  The 
conscience  of  the  world  revives  since  Israel 
Is  reborn. 


Infantile  Paralysis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Commissfoner  John  A. 
O'Donnell,  United  Scales  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission,  over  Station  DZRH 
of  the  Manila  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
Thursday,  May  5,  1949: 

More  than  a  year  ago  It  became  tragically 
apparent  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  iron 
lungs  throughout  the  Philippines.  At  that 
time  several  cases  of  Infantile  paralysis  had 
developed  and  respirators  vere  sorely  needed 
as  a  last  hope  In  the  fight  for  the  lives  erf 
the  victims.  One  or  two  Ixuigs  were  In  the 
Manila  area  but  they  were  not  enough. 

Fortunately  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
are  not  often  confronted  with  the  dread 
disease  of  Infantile  paralysis  that  far  too 
frequently  leaves  those  whom  It  strikes 
maimed  for  life  and  far  too  frequently  claims 
their  lives.  But  it  affiicts  rich  and  poor  alike. 
It  knows  no  class  distinction  and  when  Its 
victims  need  the  mechanical  respiratory  aid 
that  an  Iron  lung  provides  to  help  their 
tired  and  wracked  bodies  they  require  them 
badly  and  must  have  them  quickly.  The 
chUd  or  adult  who  requires  this  device  to 
pump  oxygen  Into  his  weakened  lungs  can- 
not wait  for  one  to  be  transported  from 
Manila  to  Cebu  or  Zamboenga,  or  to  Bagulo. 
His  urgency  Insists  that  It  be  near  at  hand. 

Consequently,  last  year  when  the  scarcity 
of  these  devices  became  appallingly  obvious, 
the  Commission  determined  that  at  least 
seven  of  them  should  be  purchaaed  under  an 
award  made  to  the  Philippine  Ooremment 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  agreed  that  they  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  hospitals  In  Manila  and  the 
provinces  where  they  would  be  readily  svail- 
a'^le  to  those  who  might  require  them. 

The  award  for  thU  vital  hospital  equip- 
ment was  only  one  of  many  awards  that  have 
been  made  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
PUlplno  people  under  one  part  of  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  which  created  the 
War  Damafc  Coaamtoalon.  This  one  part 
authorlaaa  tb«  Co—lwion  to  make  awards 
totaling  nearly  ri  14,000,000  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  for  the  restoration  of  war- 
torn  public  property.  The  amount  cf  money 
authorized  is  Insufflcleat  to  pay  for  a!l  public 
property    damaged.     It    already     has    done 


much  to  Improve  conditions  generally,  how- 
ever, and  when  our  program  in  tills  regard 
Is  completed  it  wttl  Ifeave  afforded  consider- 
able additional  aaslstasce. 

For  example.  In  the  rehabilitation  oX 
schools  made  possible  by  War  Damage  Com- 
mission awards,  educational  facilities  will  be 
afforded  a<000.000  students.  Ttiim  la  par- 
ticularly gratlfjrlng  to  the  Comraiirtnn.  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  whom  It 
represents,  when  we  consider  that  so  many 
chUdren  have  been  attending  classes  in  the 
open  air,  seeking  tiM  learning  that  is  the 
desire  of  every  FlUplno  boy  and  girl.  Simi- 
larly we  are  highly  pleased^  to  know  that 
2,300  hospital  beds  will  be  furnished  for  the 
sick,  that  necessary  water  facilities  for  irri- 
gation and  household  use  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  nearly  6,000.000  people,  and  that 
some  15.000  or  more  skilled  and  semlskUled 
artisans  and  laborers  wUl  be  given  direct 
employment  en  the  project.8  undertaken  In 
connection  with  Commission  awards. 

Manila  will  have  a  sorely  needed  fire-alarm 
system.  Transportation  is  the  llfeblood  of 
any  nation  and  new  locomotives  soon  will 
pull  trains  carrying  passengers  and  freight  on 
the  Manila  Railroad.  Quarantine  facilities 
are  being  restored  and  improved. 

In  every  province,  in  every  city,  and  in 
most  municipalities  new  or  rehabilitated 
public  buildings  are  rising  from  the  ruins  of 
war  and  the  vast  maJCHlty  display  a  sign  or 
plaque  t>earing  the  legend,  "Rehabilitation 
Project  Aided  by  the  People  of  the  United 
States  of  America  under  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1940." 

The  awards  made  for  damaged  public  prop- 
erty constitute  only  one  phase  of  the  PhUlp- 
pine  RehabUltation  Act  which  was  adopted 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  a  manifestation  of  good  will 
for  the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  to  ex- 
press in  part  our  appreciation  of  our  mutual 
frienoshlp  and  our  mutiial  war  against  ag- 
gressor nations — or  mutual  Insistence  on 
survival  and  furtherance  of  democratic  ideals. 

The  public-property  program,  however, 
does  not  provide  the  major  benefits  of  the 
Rriiabilltation  Act.  These  are  afforded  In 
those  sections  which  deal  with  the  payment 
of  private  claims  for  war  damage. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  ^800,000.000  for  the  payment  of  pri- 
vate war  damage  claims  In  the  Pliilippines 
and  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  necessary  to  adjudicate  and  pay 
them.  I  stress  that  these  funds  were  au- 
thorized under  the  act  toeanae  that  basic  law 
which  created  the  rmnmlMiTriii  did  not  ap- 
propriate any  money;  it  merely  aotberiaed 
its  appropriation.  That  Is  normal  legtalative 
procedure  in  the  United  States  Congress  and 
each  year  It  is  necessary  for  the  Congreia  to 
approve  an  appropriation  for  every  afeney'a 
tspenditure  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  An 
•uthorizatlon  for  the  expendlttire  of  money 
could  be  on  the  statutes  for  a  long  time  btti 
if  Congress  did  not  approve  approprlMlOB 
under  that  authorization,  not  one  penny,  not 
one  centavo.  could  be  spent. 

I  emphasize  these  facts  because  there  to 
conalderaWe  misinformation  about  ttiem. 
Many  paopie  think  that  the  money  for  pay- 
ment of  (Hlvate  claims,  and  for  public  claims 
a«  well,  has  been  appropriated  in  its  entirety 
whereas  the  Rehabilitation  Act  merely  au» 
thoriaes  its  appropriation. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  every  agency  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  receives  an 
appropriation  from  the  Congres*  esch  fiscal 
year  so  that  it  m^y  carry  out  its  functions. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  every  agency 
to  send  its  repreeentattves  to  appear  l^fore 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  tlie  Bouse 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  at  least 
once  annually,  and  perhaps  more  frequently, 
to  substantiate  th?  agency's  budget  request 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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Unllk*  oth«t  kgende*  of  the  United  StatM 
Ooycmment  which  have  their  prtnclp*! 
cfllcea  In  t6at  Nation's  Capital,  the  Conunls- 
aion  has  Its  headquarters  outside  the  country 
In  which  It  functions.  For  that  reason  it  Is 
essential  that  members  of  the  Commlaslon 
(o  to  Washington  one  or  more  times  each 
year  to  testify  with  regard  to  the  Commis- 
sion's ftocal  needs  and  to  Jtistify  Ita  ••tlmatee 
of  proposed  expendliurea. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  relumed  to  Manila 
after  appearing  before  ^  embers  of  the  Hotiae 
Appropriations  Committee  with  my  col- 
le«gues.  Chairman  Prank  A.  Waring  and  Com- 
missioner PniMlMo  A.  Delgado.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Chmaan  Waring  is  in  Washington 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  Our  purpose  In  testifying  be- 
fore those  committees  has  been  to  demon- 
strate to  their  satisfaction  that  this  Commis- 
sion will  need  approadmately  r370 .000.000  for 
the  payment  of  private-property  claims  and 
Commission  admintstratlTe  expenses  In  the 
fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1  and  ends  July 
1.  19  iO. 

The  rSTO.OOO.OOO  would  be  •  part  of  the 
MOO.000.000  authorized  for  private  claims 
payments  unfier  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Again,  to  clarify  misinformation,  this 
amount  would  not  be  in  addition  to  the 
orlglaal  authorisation  as  some  people  seem 
to  beUeve. 

To  date,  that  is  since  the  Commission  was 
oraatad  in  the  early  summer  of  1944.  a  total 
flf  VMO.000,000  has  been  appropriated  for  pri- 
vate claims  payments  and  expenses  incident 
to  their  payment.  Incidentally,  with  regard 
to  administrative  expervses.  they  are  fixed  by 
law  and  not  more  than  ra4.000.000  may  be 
expended  by  the  Commission  for  such  ex- 
penses during  Its  entire  life  from  1946  to 
1961. 

When  making  Its  request  for  ^370.000.000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  th«  Cotnmtsstan  pr«d* 
Icated  lu  needs  od  the  fact  that  It  Is  moving 
at  tiM  most  rapid  rate  in  Ita  history  in  the 
payment  of  private  claims. 

It  Is  true  that  there  probably  will  be  some 
eortallmcnt  of  the  Commission's  current  rate 
of  prooMStng  elatma  becatise  we  have  been 
adjudloatlag  tJlOO  claims  a  day  Many  of 
these  daima  are  for  less  than  ri.000 
which,  of  course,  is  only  normal  because,  of 
th«  OD*  and  a  quarter  million  claims  ftled. 
about  1.000,000  were  for  less  than  r  1.000. 
At  the  present  Ume  we  have  processed  well 
over  half  of  the  claims  of  r  1.000  or  less, 
whereas  larger  claims,  for  obvious  reasons. 
liave  not  been  adjudicated  in  comparable 
ratio.  The  daily  peso  volume  of  ri.000.000 
per  day  will  continue  until  the  ComnUaaion 
ncars  the  end  of  Its  task  which  probably  will 
be  in  September  1960.  so  that  all  of  the 
agency's  affairs  can  be  concluded  by  the  legal 
<lead  line  of  April  30,  1951. 

In  our  appearances  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  this  year,  as  on  pre- 
TloUi  occasions,  we  were  given  the  utmost 
cooalderatton  by  the  membarsblp.  As  )ou 
•ra  aware,  the  United  States  has  been  laced 
vlth  the  almost  Impossible  task  of  [»-ovlding 
financial  assistance  and  dally  sustenance 
for  millions  of  people  lu  war-ravaged  areas 
throughout  the  world  and  the  burden  has 
fallen  on  the  United  States  Congress  to 
appropriate  these  funds  In  the  most  fair 
and  just  manner.  I  do  want  to  stress  the 
fact  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  of  Representatives  with  whom  I  came 
In  contact  are  keenly  aware  of  the  sufferings 
endured  by  the  Philippine  people  during  the 
war  years  and  are  most  sympathetic  to  the 
budget  requests  we  have  msde  to  aid  In  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  this  young  re- 
public. You  know.  I  am  sure,  ul  the  great 
Interest  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  your  welfare.  President  Truman  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  his  admiration  for  the 
mplno  people  and  has  voiced  the  fervent 
hope  that  Philippine  economic  conditions, 
aided  in  part  by  American  financial  assist- 


ance, will  be  bnitroved  so  thst  this  country 
can  continue  toTstand  as  a  bvUwark  of  de- 
mocracv  In  the  Orient. 

The  President  and  the  Congress.  I  can 
assure  you.  are  a  ert  to  the  encroachnients  of 
commiwlsm  In  t  ae  Far  Cast.  Like  you,  they 
do  not  want  It  to  engulf  the  Philippines 
Because  of  this  ind  because  of  their  feeling 
of  admiration  an  d  friendship,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Commission  will  receive  their  full 
cooperation  in  cbtainlng  its  authorized  ap- 
propriations rapidly  and  In  time  to  relieve 
some  of  your  ecmcmic  plights. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly,  and  I  agree, 
that  the  1*800.00  3,000  authorized  for  private 
claim  payments  will  be  insufflcient  to  meet 
all  losses.  The  30  p)ercent  payments  that 
the  Commission  now  makes  on  claims  ap- 
proved In  excest  of  r  1.000  amounts  to  only 
about  15  percent  of  the  actual  loss  sxistained 
by  the  clalmanl  because  present-day  costs 
are  three  to  foui  times  as  great  as  in  prewar 
days.  It  may  be  possible  for  the  Commission 
to  increase  the  10  percent  payment  sUchtly 
but  the  final  settlement  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  75  percent  payment  contemplated  by 
the  act.  And  i;  is  also  trtie  that  even  If 
the  Commission  were  able  to  pay  the  full 
75  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  claims  ap- 
proved In  excels  of  ^1,000.  the  claimant 
would  receive  orly  about  37^^  percent  of  his 
present-day  rejlacement  cost  because  of 
present-day  prlc». 

We  are  well  nware  that  payment  of  the 
full  amotint  con  emplated  by  the  act  is  sore- 
ly needed  by  thoie  businesses,  Indtistrlee.  and 
agricultural  en  erprlses  which  contribute 
most  to  the  Phi  lippine  economy.  We  know 
that  80  percent  of  the  ^800,000,000  Is  being 
disbursed  to  cli  imants  whose  claims  were 
approved  for  ^  .000  or  less.  But  we  also 
know  that  It  is  impossible  to  Increase  the 
present  percenti  ge  payment  materially  with 
the  ^800.000.000  authorized  for  appropriation. 

There  has  bee  a  some  discussion  regarding 
the  possibility  t  lat  the  authorization  would 
be  Increased.  1 1  Is  not  my  prerogative  to 
speak  for  the  President  or  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  this  matter.  The  tax- 
payers of  the  Inlted  SUtes  are  carrying  a 
heavy  burden  mi  their  coiintry  seeks  to  ex- 
tend aid  to  forei  ;n  lands.  Whether  they  will 
be  asked  to  assi  ime  additional  responsibili- 
ties, I  cannot  siy.  And  I  assure  you  that 
war-damage  pay  nents  are  derived  from  taxes 
Imposed  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  not 
from  Japanese  n  paratlons  as  some  people  er- 
roneously believe.  Consequently.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  he  people  of  the  Philippines 
should  exert  evsry  effort  to  attract  private 
capital  here  foi  the  development  of  those 
commercial  ente  rprlses  which  would  enhance 
their  opportunities  for  economic  stability 
based  on  prlvati  Industry,  trade,  and  com- 
merce. 

Much  has  beei  i  said  of  the  failure  of  Amer- 
ican capital  to  make  extensive  investments 
In  the  PhillpplnM.  Many  of  the  reasons  for 
the  reluctance  <  n  the  part  of  American  in- 
vestors are  rea^  lily  apparent.  Capital  will 
come  only  whei  It  can  be  assured  of  equal 
treatment,  equa  Ity  of  enterprise,  and  above 
all — ftill  assure:  ice  of  adequate  safeguards 
for  peace  and  o-der. 

In  this  ooniicctlon,  labor  and  capital 
should  go  forwird  together  hand  in  hand, 
with  a  mutual  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems.  ManI  festly.  since  the  anticipated 
foreign  capital  has  not  been  forthcoming, 
sacrifices  will  hive  to  be  made  since  It  wUl 
be  up  to  the  )reeent  industries,  through 
expansion,  to  r  lake  material  dents  in  the 
ahready  large  surplus  market  of  labor.  In- 
dustrial strife  si:  culd  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
Needless  to  say  business  Is  so  steeped  In 
endeavoring  to  Inance  Its  rehabilitation  to 
a  point  approx  mating  prewar  production 
that  It  appears  to  me  to  be  In  a  very  poor 
posltlou  to  meet  round  after  round  of  wage 
IncreasM  or  the  i  onstant  obstruction  of  labor 
dlq;>utes. 


WhUe  seeking  to  attract  additional  private 
capital  from  foreign  lands,  every  possible 
means  should  be  utilized  to  put  the  money 
that  Is  currently  available  In  the  Philip- 
pines to  work.  It  Is  obvious  that  existing 
basic  Industries  and  agricultural  enterprises 
should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
to  bolster  this  Nation's  economic  position. 
Putting  oft  until  tomorrow  what  can  be  done 
today  reaps  no  benefits  for  man  or  business. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  many  claimants  waited  imtll  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  1-year  filing  period  to  sub- 
mit their  claims.  Many  of  them  are  now 
vociferous  In  their  insistence  that  the  Com- 
mission should  promptly  adjudicate  their 
requests  for  compensation  although  they 
were  warned  throughout  the  entire  filing 
period  that  claims,  insofar  as  practicable, 
would  be  processed  on  a  first-come  first- 
served  basis.  Furthermore  the  Commission 
has  encountered  claimants  who  are  reluc- 
tant to  forward  to  it  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness the  papers  and  documents  requested  by 
its  oOcers  and  staff  members  so  that  they 
might  expedite  settlement  of  their  claims. 

The  Commission  is  well  aware  that  many 
records  were  lost  and  that  there  Is  difficulty 
in  proving  the  existence  of  property  claimed 
in  numerous  iiLstances.  Consequently  It  has 
been  accepting  much  less  evidence  than 
ordinarily  would  be  required  in  a  court  of 
law  or  coiiit  of  claims.  It  has  endeavored 
from  the  outset  to  match  the  good  faith  of 
each  and  every  claimant.  Nevertheless,  If 
claimants  unnecessarily  hinder  the  machin- 
ery by  which  It  operates  they  must  bear  the 
consequences.  Unless  they  cooperate  by  ex- 
peditiously forwarding  any  and  all  papers, 
documents,  and  other  data  of  probative  value 
as  requested,  settlement  necessarily  miut  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  before  the  Com- 
mission. The  detrimental  effect  on  claim- 
ants of  such  settlements  should  be  obvious 
to  aU. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  processed 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  1,250.000  claims  pre- 
sented. We  have  channeled  Into  the  Philip- 
pine economy  more  than  f300,000,000  of  the 
f800.000iX)0  authorized  for  private  claim 
payments.  Of  the  amount  expended,  nearly 
P3O,0O0.0O0  has  been  paid  to  clalmanu  whose 
claims  were  for  more  than  l'50,000  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  money  was  dis- 
bursed to  basic  Industries  which  contribute 
to  employment  and  other  phases  of  the  eco- 
nomic structures  here.  The  small  claimants, 
that  is  those  whose  claims  were  for  MOiO  or 
less,  have  received  more  than  1*180.000.000. 
Big  business  and  tao  are  receiving  equal  con- 
sideration before  this  Commission  and  will 
receive  it  as  long  as  the  agency  continues  its 
functions. 

We  have  endeavored  to  protect  all  legiti- 
mate claimants  against  the  unfair  and  un- 
scrupulous practices  of  the  few  and  I  would 
be  remiss  In  my  duties  If  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  to  sound  a  warnlnj?  to  prospec- 
tive claimants  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  As  was  pointed  out  In  an  editorial 
recently  published  in  a  morning  paper,  cer- 
tain unscrupulous  persons  are  allegedly  rep- 
resenting that  this  law  covers  persons  other 
than  American  citizens.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

In  this  connection,  please  be  advised  that 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  was  passed  by 
the  American  Eightieth  Congress.  This  act 
sets  up  a  War  Claims  Commission,  consisting 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  At  the  present  time,  there  Is 
pending  before  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress  appropriation  requests  for  this 
agency  of  the  Government.  However,  the 
President  as  yet  has  not.  I  repeat  has  not. 
appointed  the  members  of  this  Commission. 
As  soon  as  these  members  are  appi:.nted.  I 
am  certain,  one  of  the  first  things  they  will 
do  is  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulatlotis  in- 
cluding a  time  for  the  filing  of  claims  as  the 
la'./   provides.    In   the   Interim,   do   not    be 
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fooled.    Walt  tmtll  you  get  the  authoritative 
word  from  the  Commission  Itself. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  have  been  assured  repeatedly 
that  w^e  would  conclude  our  task  by  April  30. 
1951.  Those  promises  will  be  kept.  And 
when  the  Commission's  work  is  finished  and 
Its  fiwds  for  private  and  public  claims  have 
been  disbursed.  It  Is  our  fervent  hope  t'aat 
we  will  have  aided  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines In  the  rebuilding  of  their  country  so 
that  they  may  continue  on  their  path  toward 
their  rightful  prominence  among  democratic. 
free,  nations  of  this  world. 


Defense  of  Western  Provinces  of  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  am  including  the 
following  article  by  Constantine  Brown 
>iihich  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  Monday  evening.  May  16,  1949. 

The  State  Department's  policy  of 
■waiting  until  the  dust  has  settled  in 
China  is  in  fact  a  do-nothing  policy.  It 
Is  a  policy  which  dangerously  jeopardizes 
American  national  security.  I  hope  that 
the  State  Department  will  soon  abandon 
its  defeatist  attitude  and  will  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  affirmative  practical 
program  for  action.  To  do  nothing  is  to 
help  the  Communists.  If  the  Com- 
munists win  the  hot  war  in  China  we  may 
well  lose  the  cold  war  in  Europe.  If  we 
lo-se  the  cold  war  we  shall  have  war. 

The  question  is  not.  Can  we  aflord  to 
aid  China?   It  is.  Can  we  afford  not  to? 

The  article  follow.s: 

China  Nationalists  Sexn  Ablk  To  DtrENo 

FrvE    Westekn    Piovinces    With    UwrrrD 

States  Aid 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

If  the  State  Department  were  willing,  a 
Chinese  Nationalist  resistance  area  could  be 
maintained  even  today  against  the  Commu- 
nist forces  which  are  sweeping  from  the 
Yangtze  River  toward  the  borders  of  Indo- 
china. Burma,  and  Malaya. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  reasons  clear 
only  to  the  high  priests  of  otir  diplomacy, 
there  Is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  any- 
thing toward  that  end  will  be  done,  although 
the  National  Security  Council,  Congress,  and 
our  top-ranking  strategists,  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  strides  of  Russia's  puppets 
In  the  Far  East,  favor  such  an  enterprise. 

We  have  won  half  a  city  throtigh  the  lifting 
of  the  Berlin  blockade  but  are  losing  a  whole 
continent  In  Asia. 

A  documented  study  of  what  could  still 
be  done  In  China  has  been  worked  out  with 
great  care.  The  provinces  of  Ningshla, 
Kansu,  Tsinghai.  Szechwan,  and  Yunnan, 
representing  a  territory  about  half  the  size 
of  the  United  States,  are  still  under  the  con- 
trol of  strong  non-Communist  leaders.  This 
area  offers  an  Ideal  defensive  position,  which 
could  stand  against  any  Communist  attack 
if  it  were  provided  with  assistance  by  the 
United  States. 

C06T   UNSn    $100,000,000 

A  careful  examination  haa  toravgM  tt* 
escimate  that  less  than  •lOO.OOOjBOt  woidd 
be   needed   to  bolster  the  present  miliary 


forces  and  the  economy  of  that  area  over  s 
period  of  2  years. 

The  Japanese  made  desperate  efforts  for 
several  years  to  penetrate  and  conquer  the 
five  provinces  where  Chiang  Kai-shek  found 
refuge  with  his  government  during  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Japanese  occupation. 
Although  the  Tokyo  warlords  put  37  divisions, 
equipped  with  modem  war  material  and  a 
sizable  number  of  planes  into  the  battle  to 
exterminate  the  rump  Chinese  Government. 
the  area's  natural  defenses — a  desert  as  large 
as  Texas  and  Impassable  gorges  on  the  upper 
Yangtze — made  their  efforts  fruitless. 

In  his  reports  on  the  allied  victory  In  the 
Far  East,  General  MacArthur  pointed  out 
emphatically  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Nationalist  armies,  fighting  from  this  na- 
tural fortress,  the  Japanese  could  have  had 
at  their  disposal,  at  the  most  critical  time 
of  the  campaign  against  Australia,  divisions 
which  were  being  employed  against  Chiang. 
The  results  could  have  been  pretty  serious 
for  the  Australians  and  the  Allies  who  were 
fighting  with  them. 

INDOCHINA  STTPPLT  ROTTTS 

Our  military  men  admit  that  neither  Can- 
ton nor  other  portions  of  Southern  China 
can  be  held  successfully  by  the  demoralized 
Nationalist  troops,  which  the  Communists 
have  kept  on  the  run  for  months.  But  the 
troops  in  the  five  western  provinces  have 
not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  recent  Na- 
tionalist disaster.  They  have  been  guarding 
those  provinces  behind  the  screen  of  their 
Impassable  desert  and  gorges. 

The  sending  of  some  military  equipment — 
artillery,  light  arms  and  ammunition — to- 
gether with  fertilizer  and  seed  for  next  year's 
crofa  could  make  that  area  an  almost  im- 
pregnable bastion,  according  to  those  who 
have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  cost  over  a  period  of  2  years  would 
represent  less  than  2  weeks'  expenditures 
under  the  European  Recovery  Program.  The 
goods  sent  to  China  can  be  transported  by 
rail  from  Indochina.  In  the  event  that 
Russia's  Chinese  stooges  reach  the  confines 
of  that  French  powssslon  and  succeed  In 
Interrupting  the  supply  line,  a  miniature 
airlift  could  do  the  Job  at  very  small  cost. 

This  plan  has  merit  in  that,  besides  re- 
quiring a  very  modest  outlay  of  money,  It 
would  Involve  only  a  handful  of  oiacers  from 
the  United  States  Army,  principally  special- 
ists in  transportation  and  supply. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  the  State 
Department,  waiting  for  the  dust  to  settle 
in  China  and  for  British  de  facto  reccgnitlon 
of  the  Chlnesp  Communist  regime,  main- 
tains a  do-nothing  attitude. 


Fighting  the  Spenders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Palladium-Item  of  Richmond.  Ind., 
for  May  13.  1949: 

fighting  thi  spenoess 

Budget  balancers  in  the  Congress  are  fight- 
ing the  spenders. 

Backing  up  the  demands  of  Senator  Bt*d. 
Daaocrat,  Virginia,  for  cuts  in  Federal  ez- 
pSBdltures  are  Senator  Gec«cz.  Democrat. 
Georgia,  and  Senator  Tatt.  Republican,  Ohio. 


Senator  O'Maboket.  Democrat.  Wyoming. 
Is  opposed  to  big  cuu  In  Fedwal  expendi- 
tures. He  13  supporting  President  Truman's 
proposals  for  more  and  more  spending. 

The  President  originally  estimated  a  deficit 
of  t&00,0OO.OC0.  But  economy-minded  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  say  the  prospective  deficit 
is  nearer  82.250,000,000. 

lu  the  face  of  this  deficit,  the  President 
has  outlined  new  spending  proposals  that  will 
call  for  s  tax  Increase  of  $4,000,000,000. 

The  New  Deal  spenders  do  not  worry  about 
deficits  nor  about  tax  Increases.  They  still 
believe  In  the  old  Roosevelt  theory  that  there 
Is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  the  Gov- 
ernment can  spend. 

They  are  not  worrying  about  the  plight  of 
the  people  who  have  to  raise  the  money. 
Neither  are  they  worrying  about  the  threat  to 
the  soundness  of  the  Government's  financial 
position. 

Members  of  the  Congress  who  insist  on  a 
balanced  budget  are  serving  their  coimtry 
well. 

They  are  convinced  that  less  spending  is 
the  proper  way  to  balance  the  budget.  They 
see  no  need  to  boost  taxes  when  Federal  ex- 
penditures can  be  cut  without  damaging 
essential  services. 


Concordia  College  Choir  Will  Grrc  Concert 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  minnzsota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRO,  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  forthcoming  con- 
cert by  the  Concordia  Choir  from  Con- 
cordia College,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  at  Con- 
stitution Hall  In  Washington,  Wednes- 
day evening.  May  25,  1949. 

This  choir  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  a 
capella  musical  organizations  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  many  appearances  throughout 
the  Midwest  and  West  have  evoked  the 
acclaim  of  noted  critics  wherever  the 
group  has  been  heard.  Its  'director.  Mr. 
Paul  J.  Christiansen,  is  the  head  of  the 
music  department  of  Concordia  College 
and  is  recognized  for  his  fine  work  with 
young  people.  In  his  own  right  he  is  a 
contemporary  composer  of  note.  His 
scores  are  standard  works  for  many  cho- 
ral groups. 

Concordia  College  is  one  of  the  leading 
Lutheran  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Its  student 
body  is  composed  of  young  people  mostly 
of  Norwegian  descent  from  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana. 

The  choir  is  en  route  to  Norway  for  an 
8- week  concert  tour  and  its  Washington 
appearance  will  be  one  of  the  final  con- 
certs before  the  group  embarks  at  New 
York  on  May  28  on  the  Norwegian - 
American  liner  Stavangerfjord.  This 
tour  is  truly  a  good-will  tour  of  interna- 
tional significance  as  these  young  people 
will  sing  31  concerts  in  the  native  land 
ot  their  forefathers,  and  will  visit  with 
many  close  relatives  of  their  families. 
The  inspiration  for  the  trip  is  a  true 
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spiritual  and  cultural  bond  between  this 
segment  of  our  Scandinavian  population 
and  their  native  land. 

The  Washington  concert  Is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Greater  Washington  Area 
Alumni  Association  of  Concordia  Col- 
lege. Members  of  Congress  of  Scandi- 
na%ian  descent  and  the  entire  Minnesota 
congressional  delegation  have  Joined  the 
alumni  as  cosponsors  of  this  event. 

May  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  en- 
courage this  group  of  fine  young  people 
by  attending  their  concert  at  Constitu- 
tion Hall  the  evemng  of  May  25. 


Sariiif  the  Taft-HartleT  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  nfoiAiiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.   HALLECK.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
otD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  17.  1949: 
SArmc  TH«  Turx-nAXTLxr  act 

S«Y«m  Ttotton  at  the  White  House  have 
come  away  with  the  Impression  that  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  Inu^nds  to  fight  to  the  last 
ditch  for  h»a  labor  bill— a  bill  that  la  already 
burled  beneath  the  adverse  votes  of  the  House 
or  Rep4-eseiitaUve«.  Tbeir  Impreaslon  coin- 
cides w.th  Mr.  Truman's  own  recent  com- 
ment to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  In  his  4-year  t«rm  in  which  to  make 
good  bis  pledge  to  labor.  The  impression 
grows  that  the  President  recognlaes  a  vested 
pollUcal  Interest  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  would  be  loath  to  kiM  that  seeming  ad- 
Tantagc  by  the  eziaetasat  of  a  less  coutro- 
vanlat  labor  law. 

Tba  White  House  explains  that  the  Prcal- 
dents  letter  to  hU  "old  mend."  A.  F.  Whit- 
ney, president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen,  was  not  a  &lap  at  Speaicer 
RATsraTc  and  other  administration  leadefs 
who  are  trying  to  produce  a  labor-manage- 
ment rclatloDS  blU  that  wm  have  some 
fti^Tyi^i  of  being  enacted.  Typographical 
•rrora  In  tUe  letter  had  made  the  Preal- 
dent  seem  to  strike  out  at  the  "compromis- 
ers." although  he  Intended  to  suike  only 
at  their  "compromises."  That  may  In  some 
meastire  soothe  Mr.  RATatrvfs  feelings,  but 
the  explanation  leaves  the  President  cling- 
ing as  vigorously  ••  ever  to  the  carcass  of 
•  dMid  pottey. 

"I  am  In  the  same  frame  of  mind  you 
arc."  the  Prcstdcot  wrot*  to  Mr.  Whitney, 
"that  It  is  much  better  to  go  down  flghttog 
for  what  la  right  than  to  compro«nis«  yo«r 
principles."  Tliose  who  rememt)er  the  raU- 
road  strike  of  1944  are  doubtless  a  little 
by  the  spectacle  of  these  two  men 
ahoulder  to  shoulder  on  a  matter 
of  great  principle.  Tat  the  sake  of  these 
bewUdered  dttaana  tbe  President  would  do 
well  to  let  the  people  know  what  principle 
he  is  talking  about.  We  had  supposed  that 
the  isstie  was  simply  one  of  getting  on  the 
•tatute  books  a  law  that  would  be  :air  alike 
to  latx>r  and  management;  that  would  pro- 
mote good  relations  between  them  and  aid 
them  in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 
To  get  stach  a  law.  It  la  now  unmistakably 
•liar  that  the  administration's  one-sided  bill 
aauBt  be  discarded  and  a  freah  atart  made. 

Km  the  AFL  and  CIO  now  agree  that 
■OMM  comproBlae  will  have  to  be  nuule. 
Congress  simply  will  not  revert  to  the  old 
discredlt«d   idea   that.   whUe   labor   Is   pro- 
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tected  against 
management  an 
tected  against 
The   Inevitable 
adherence  to  t 
to  keep  the  Taf ; 
Is  that  really  his 
Taft-HarUey  Ad 
Truman  In  the 
conserving  It  w 
be  trotted  out 
That  would  t>e 
Trtiman  ought 
which  will  and 
in  a  policy  that 
modification  of 
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1  he  abuses  of  management, 
the  public  must  not  be  pro- 
abuses  of  organised  labor. 
»nsequence  of  Presidential 
shabby  principle  will  be 
-Hartley  Act  on  the  books, 
purpose?     Undoubtedly  the 
did  yeoman  service  for  Mr. 
last  campaign.     Is  he  now 
the  beet  possible  Issue  to 
in   1952  and   possibly    1954? 
harsh  conclu-sion.     Yet  Mr. 
see  that  It  Is  a  conclusion 
1  aust  be  drawn  if  he  persists 
will  defeat  any  reasonable 
the  maligned  lal>or  law. 
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Mono|>oly  Sidehracked 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

OF  KAors 
IN  THE  HOU?  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  PELLO'VS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exten< ,  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GKESsiONAL  Rgi  CRO.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Bangor  (Maine) 
Daily  News  of  iiay  9.  1949,  entitled  "Mo- 
nopoly Sidetrarked": 

Congress  has  i  lebated  the  question  whether 
labor  monopoli4  s  are  to  replace  freedom  and 
after  a  series  o  frantic  jockeylngs.  has  de- 
cided against   1  — temporarily,  at  least. 

That,  in  subs  ance,  was  the  result  of  Wed- 
nesday's recommittal  to  committee  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Wood  bUl 
which  would  hjve  replaced  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

It  seems  to  make  little  difference  what 
original  bill  Is  ntroduced  to  supersede  this 
bug-a-boo  to  ualon  racketeers,  for  amend- 
ments have  bee  i  added  to  make  it  a  reason- 
able facsimile,  1  not  an  identical  twin  to  the 
act  now  on  the  books.  That  would  lead  to 
the  natural  cc  icluslon  that  Congress  sees 
nothing  wrong  »ith  the  act  Itself,  but  with 
the  sponsorship.  The  Eighty-first  Congress 
said  In  substance:  "Give  the  purposes  of  the 
act  Democratic  sponsorship  and  well  give 
It  our  blessing.' 

But.  regardlei  b  of  the  outcome,  the  end  of 
the  controversy  will  be  reached  only  In  In- 
finity. 

This  Congresi,  like  every  other  Congress. 
faces  constantly  some  political  or  Industrial 
or  labor  «•  othe  ■  group  striving  for  monopoly 
power  and  adv  intage  over  the  inarticulate 
unorganised  mias  known  as  the  "peepul.** 
They  will  not  c  rganize  to  defend  their  free- 
dom, ao  it  la  b(ing  taken  away  from  them. 

For  example,  the  Wagner  Act  granted  un- 
Italtad  power  of  monopoly  to  one  group 
ovtr  thm  •laelm  tte.  That  was  the  first  time 
in  our  history  t  tiat  a  group  was  given  power 
legally  to  orgartae  a  closed  shop  th.it  deter- 
mliMd  who  ooul  i  work  and  when  and  at  wh»t 
price  and  the  s  mount  of  tribute  to  be  paid 
for  the  privllei  p. 

No  other  groi  p  of  citizens  had  a  legal  right 
to  conspire  in  xsncert  on  an  industry-wide 
baals  to  strike  a  nd  commit  violence  to  main- 
tain and  fix  pri  «8  and  destroy  absolutely  all 
competition,  f  o  group  had  ever  before 
claimed  legally  the  power  to  endanger  and 
render  helpless  the  whole  public. 

At  common  li  w  such  claims  of  power  were 
held  to  be  aga  nst  the  public  interest  and 
Illegal.  Thers  \  raa  no  such  thing  as  the  right 
to  strike  in  su  ih  concert  as  to  amount  to 
a  sttidtod  consp  racy  against  the  public 

The  right  to  quit  work  was  obvious  In  a 
free  society  B  it  the  right  to  strike  In  con- 
cert and  use  vi  jlence  to  stop  all  opposition 


or  competition,  so  that  the  public  had  no 
choice  but  to  submit  to  terms,  was  unthink- 
able In  that  It  constituted  an  arbitrary,  evil 
monopoly.  It  was  a  crime  to  strike  against 
society. 

Such  madness  and  crime  flourished  for  13 
years  after  the  Wagner  Act  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  or  the  new  Labor -Management 
Act.  became  Inevitable  In  1947. 

But  the  labor  dictators  want  their  monop- 
oly power  returned  to  them  under  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  which  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  took 
away.  The  fighters  for  freedom  In  Congress 
have  objected.  They  point  out  that  after 
16  months  of  freedom  and  destruction  of  the 
evils  of  monopoly,  production  of  food  and 
shelter  has  risen  and  strife  and  crime  in 
labor-management  relations  has  been  cut  in 
half. 

Freedom  to  work  or  not  to  work  has  been 
restored  to  the  Individual.  He  suffers  from 
much  less  tirranny  from  gangster  IxMses.  He 
votes  in  secret  once  more  in  the  management 
of  union  affairs. 

These  rationalists  In  Congress  contend 
that  If  labor  monopoly  is  restored  to  in- 
dustry, it  will  also  Immediately  monopolize 
the  political  power.  In  fact,  to  grant  such 
power  as  the  restoration  of  the  Wagner  Act 
woxUd  give  to  labor  dictators  Is  to  acknowl- 
edge in  effect  that  they  have  already  taken 
over  political  power. 

It  bolls  down  to  the  question  whether 
they  are  to  rule  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation by  the  closed  shop,  strikes  and 
violence,  and  to  fix  prices  and  wages  by 
compulsion.  If  they  have  the  power  now 
to  do  that,  the  next  step  must  follow  in  the 
nature  of  things.  They  will  fix  rents  and 
exploit  the  little  property  owners. 

They  will  build  houses  at  Uxpayers  ex- 
pense and  rent  to  themselves  at  half  price. 
They  will  compel  the  farmer  to  grow  food 
at  prices  set  by  them.  And  the  miners, 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers  and  preachers,  blg- 
and  small-business  men  as  well,  will  render 
their  services  under  the  control  and  com- 
pulsions of  the  Government  that  will  be  run 
in  the  same  way  the  monopoly  power  of 
labor  runs  Its  affairs. 

It  is  net  fantastic.  It  is  certain  as  the 
labor  socialist  monopoly  of  political  power, 
British  variety.  If  the  Labor  Socialists  now 
in  Congress  working  for  repeal  (and  there 
are  well  over  a  hundred  of  them)  succeed, 
their  number  will  increiise. 

But,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  House 
has  shown  itself  of  sterner  stuff. 

It's  now  the  Senate's  turn  to  show  Ita 
mettle. 


Wby  tke  Field  Day? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  mCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  place  in 
the  RicoRD  an  extract  from  the  weekly 
publication,  the  Machinist,  wherein  it  is 
forcibly  noted  the  attitude  of  the  press 
in  its  treatment  of  the  recommittal  of  the 
labor  bill.    The  article  follows: 

WHT 

The  daily  newspapers  are  having  a  field 
day  reading  meanings  into  labor's  defeat  in 
Congress  last  week. 

Certainly,  every  v/orklngman  should  know 
the  answer  to  the  $64  question :  How  r  -.me  a 
majority  In  the  new  Congress  which  wa 
elected  last  fall  would  vote  for  a  bUl  written 
by  the  same  union -hating  crew  that  wrote 
Taf  t-Hartlej  7 
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It's  a  fair  question.  We  think  the  answer 
ought  to  be  given  straight  away  without  any 
quibbling.  We  lost  that  important  vote  on 
Taft-Hartley  because  labor  doesn't  have 
enough  friends  in  this  new  Congress.  A 
switch  of  eight  votes  would  have  changed  the 
verdict.  Two  years  ago,  we  had  less  than 
lao  friends  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  couldn't  even  muster  the  one-third  vote 
necessary  to  sustain  President  Truman'a 
veto.  Today  we  have  203  friends  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

We  can  get  those  additional  votes  if  we 
get  to  work  now  supporting  our  friends  and 
lining  up  some  strong  candidates  to  replace 
our  enemies  in  1950  when  every  Congressman 
will  be  up  for  reelection. 


FEPC  Proposal* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  ALA»Aii.A 

IN  TH3  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  testified  before  the  Labor  and 
Education  Subcommittee  in  opposition  to 
PEPC  legislation.  The  Birmingham 
News  has  written  an  excellent  editorial 
on  this  important  issue  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
so  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
enlightened  analysis.  I  am  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  kind  words  relating  to  my 
testimony. 

TRJI    rXPC    PaOPOSALS    AGAIN 

The  FEPC  Issue,  unhappily,  again  has 
come  to  the  front  in  Washington.  A  House 
labor  committee  has  opened  hearings  on 
nine  bills  directed  against  discrimination  in 
eniployment  on  account  of  race,  religion  or 
color. 

There  seems  very  little  chance  that  any 
legislation  of  this  kind  will  be  passed  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  Sentiment  among 
the  lawmakers  apparently  continues  to  be 
againjt  setting  up  a  fair  emplovment  prac- 
tices commission  with  compulsory  powers. 
It  !■  plain — as  polls  and  other  Indications 
have  shown — that  there  Is  no  strong  demand 
among  the  people  as  a  whole  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation. 

Comptilsory  powers  for  a  Federal  body  to 
use  In  local  situations  certainly  would  lead 
to  an  intensification  of  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination. 

State  and  local  groups  working  on  a  vol- 
untary, advisory  t>asis  conceivably  might  do 
eoBaUcrable  good  in  this  complex  field,  al- 
thfiMI^  even  such  programs  would  have  to  be 
very  carefuUy  conceived  and  executed  In 
order  to  avoid  an  intenatfleatlon  of  minority 
tensions. 

Representative  Batti.s.  testifjrlng  at  the 
heari'^g.  said  that  the  delicate  problem  of 
rttce  relations  must  t>e  met  by  enlightened 
action  from  within — not  by  coercion  from 
wlthcu:.  Legislation  having  to  do  with  the 
problem,  he  maintained,  should  be  local  in 
origin  and  spirit,  grounded- In  the  good  will 
of  the  people  who  are  to  carry  it  out.  There 
Is  much  of  reality  and  force  in  that  position. 

How  much  can  be  done  by  legislation  of 
any  kind  to  overcome  Injustice  against  mem- 
bars  of  minority  groups  seeking  economic 
opporrunity  and  betterment  is  questionable. 
This  paper  d<jes  not  believe  that  jtistice  or 
freedom  would  be  well  served  by  an  FEPC 
law  wblch  would  have  the  effect  of  forcmg 
employers  to  hire  particular  persons. 


Hearings  on  legislative  proposals  are  In 
the  line  of  regular  and  proper  procedure. 
This  issiie  will  now  get  a  good  verbal  going- 
over,  as  It  has  in  so  many  other  discussions. 
But  the  Truman  administration  will  he  wise, 
in  our  opinion,  to  avoid  in  this  instance 
again,  centering  too  much  of  Its  attention  on 
a  very  widely  and  strongly  opposed  proposal 
virtually  certain  to  fail  of  passage. 


Geaeral  Palaski  Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKl 

or  mw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1949 

Mr.  GORSKl  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  resolution : 

BoAW)  or  SxTPzavisoas, 

Cotnmr  or  Erik, 
Buffalo.  S.  Y..  May  11.  1949. 
The  Honorable  Chestzk  Gosski, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Wastiington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Ma.  GoBSKi:  We  are  forwarding 
for  your  consideration  a  certified  copy  of 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Erie  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  at  their  meeting  on  April 
12,  1949. 

Very  truly  yours, 

AuoaD  J.  Faklet. 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

State  or  Nrw  York. 
Board  or  Sx-^teh  visors  or  Erik  Coutttt. 

Buffalo.  S.  Y..  May  10. 1949. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  hereby  certify  that  at  a  session  of  the 
Board  of  Supervis-jrs  of  Erie  County,  held  in 
the  county  hall,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  on  the 
12th  day  of  April  A.  D.  1949.  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  of  which  the  following  is  a  true 
copy: 

"Whereas  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  October  11  of  each  year  as  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  observ- 
ance and  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  is  now  pendtng 
in  the  present  session  of  the  United  States 
Congress:  and 

"Whereas  the  11th  day  of  October  1T79  is 
the  date  in  American  history  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski,  who  died 
from  wounds  received  on  October  9.  1779.  at 
the  Battle  of  Savannah,  Ga.:  and 

"Whereas  th*  State  of  New  York  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  remaining  States  of 
the  Union  through  legislative  enactment 
designated  October  1 1  of  each  year  as  General 
Pulaaki's  Memorial  Day;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  anniversary 
of  this  day  be  commemorated  with  suitable 
patriotic  and  public  exercises  In  obs^^lug 
and  honoring  tixrough  commemoration  of  the 
heroic  death  of  this  great  hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  by  le^lative  enact- 
ment designated  October  11,  1949.  to  be  Gen- 
eral PuIaslLl's  Memorial  Day  in  the  United 
States  of  America :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
County  of  Erie.  State  of  New  York,  earnestly 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  and  respectfully  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  approve  the  Gen«^l 
Pulaski  Memorial  Day  resolution  now  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Congrrss;  and 
be  It  further 


"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  tranamitted  forthwith  by  the  chatrasan 
of  the  board  of  ■upervtsors  to  the  Prealdant 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presiding  OOeer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  of  this  county." 
Attest: 

ALTOCa  J.  Farlxt. 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Bomrd  of 

Supervisors  of  Ene  County. 


American  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  the  address  I  delivered  last  Sun- 
day at  Worcester.  Mass..  on  the  occasion 
of  the  city's  first  observance  of  I  Am 
An  American  Day  The  ceremony  was 
sponsored  by  the  Worcester  Veterans 
Council  and  took  place  on  the  city  hall 
plaza. 

The  address  follows: 

It  Is  a  real  honor  and  pleasiire  for  me  to 
return  to  my  home  city,  from  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  take  part  in  this  program  today. 

On  May  3.  1940.  by  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  President,  the  third  Sunday  In 
May.  of  each  year.  Is  set  aside  as  1  Am  An 
American  Day. 

This  Stinday.  May  15.  1949.  marks  the  time 
for  us  as  Americans,  whether  native  bom  or 
naturalized,  to  express  particular  apprecia- 
tion of  our  country,  even  while  we  go  about 
that  most  important  task  of  Improving  it. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  II,  when  the  rights 
of  human  beings  almost  the  wcwld  over  wer* 
being  subjtigated  to  the  will  of  dictator- 
ships, a  few  public-spirited  American  citi- 
zens feU  upon  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
a  day  designated  In  this  country  when  spe- 
cial attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  our  citizens. 

It  was  thought  appropriate  that  those  who 
had  earned  the  privilege  of  full  suffrage, 
either  by  becoming  of  age  or  through  nat- 
uralization during  the  preceding  year,  should 
be  honored,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  made 
eonacious  of  their  national  responsibilities. 

8o.  this  year  the  President  has  called  upon 
the  Governors  of  all  States  to  proclaim,  "I  Am 
An  American  Day,*'  because  as  he  says.  "The 
strength  of  otv  Nation  lies  in  unity  of  all 
of  our  people  of  whatever  rare,  creed,  ctil- 
ture.  or  national  origin — a  unity  that  can  t>e 
built  only  upon  a  full  realization  of  the 
worth  and  meaning  of  American  citlzenaMip." 

As  you  well  know,  there  is  an  element  In 
the  world  today  that  propagandizes  tis  as  a 
Nation  cf  hypocrites  who  prof—  belief  tn 
human  rights,  while  denying  them  in  prac- 
tice. 

You  and  I  know  that  this  accuaatkm  la 
untrue,  because  we  Americans  not  only  be- 
lieve in  the  principles  underljriug  human 
rights,  but  we  do  indeed  practice  them  in  t!ie 
highest  measure  of  any  place  on  this  globe. 

Although  we  enjoy  the  greatest  freedom  of 
any  people,  we  must  net  become  so  acctis- 
tomed,  or  so  lethargic  in  that  freedom,  that 
we  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  really  appreciate  our  freedom,  we  should 
pause  on  this  day  to  consider  how  dcap«mte 
we  would  be  if  that  freedom  were  suddenly 
taken  from  us. 

How  would  you  feel  if.  without  wamiag. 
your  right  to  speak  out  was  denied  to  you? 
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U  your  rtfht  to  vovshtp  Ood 

tf  your  rtcbt  to  •mmmU9  pMMfuiIy.  ••  «t 

arc   now.  was   Interfered   with   by   wcurlty 

police? 

Hew  would  you  take  It  U  you  were  not 
permitted  to  luperrlae  tbe  education  of  your 
own  children,  or  to  ctaang*  four  Job;  to  own 
property  or  a  tiualnwi.  or.  U  in  the  event 
you  were  accuM4  Of  •  crime,  to  hare  a  speedy 
and  fair  trial  by  JuryT  How  would  you  re- 
gard the  Invasion  of  your  home  without  a 
warrant  or  atrlet  cenaorabtp  of  radio  and 
prcaa  by  the  atate;  or  the  presence  of  dicta- 
tors' spies  m  your  oOloe.  your  factory,  your 
farm,  your  school,  your  church,  and  even 
your  home. 

Nothing  like  this  Is  happening  In  the 
United  States  because  Amerlcsn  principles 
forbid  It,  and  American  praruce  Is  sufllciently 
In  Moord  with  our  principles  to  mslce  it 
tmpoaaible. 

We  have  a  great  country  and  we  should  be 
grateful  to  God  for  it. 

In  the  face  of  so  much  Communist  propa- 
ganda designed  to  make  us  disparage  all 
things  American,  we  need  on  this  day.  the 
taeoqngtnMnt  which  arises  from  realising 
bow  mlgbtlly  Anwrlea  has  fought  for  human 
I>— dom  In  the  past,  and  how  bravely  and 
affectively  Aowrlca  fights  tor  freedom  in  this 
llvlrg  present. 
Thla  Is  a  time  for  rebirth  of  American  pa- 
a  time  to  protect  our  inalienable 
at  life.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
•gainst  the  designs  of  commu- 
the  time  u-i  esteem  the  sacrifices  and 
tk*  triumphs  of  the  patriots  vho  have  gone 
before  us:  to  acclaim  the  good  In  America 
which  lightens  our  day;  a  time  to  prepare 
ttoe  way  for  that  greater  America,  which,  by 
Gods  grace.  abaU  be  hereafter. 

A  relentleai  conflict  of  ideologies  seeking 
to  gain  OMMlacy  ommt  tb*  minds  of  men  rages 
in  the  arena  of  world  thought  and  action 
today  It  has  nerer  been  more  uue  than 
that  eternal  vIgUaaee  ia  the  price  of 
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Tbe  spirit  snd  purpoae  of  I  Am  An  Amer- 
ican Day  should  not  be  permitted  to  subside 
with  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  celebration. 
The  force,  power,  eflkacy.  and  virtue  of  a 
democracy,  as  a  llrtng  and  dynamo  force  at 
work,  must  be  our  answer  to  every  atheistic 
pWloaophy  which  seeks  to  overthrow  our  sys- 
tmm  and  sapptant  our  way  of  life. 

Amertemnlii  means  many  things,  but  it  Is 
most  a  link  that  ties  together  upward  of 
140.000.000  people.  It  Is  a  way  of  life  that 
can  be  found  In  no  other  place  on  this  uni- 
verse It  Is  lomething  In  which  we  as  a  peo- 
ple have  believed  devoutly  ever  since  we  were 
•  Mattoo  bom  of  sacrifice  for  an  ideal. 

Mm  of  all  creeds  and  colors  have  died  for  It 
In  costly  eonfllcta.  and  now.  lest  It  be  cast 
•aide  for  want  of  champions,  unless  It  be 
adulterated  by  subversive  Infiltration,  let 
there  be  on  this  day  of  observance  of  the 
priceless  heritage  of  our  citiaenahlp  a  volun- 
tary, aponuneous  outpouring  of  loyalty  by 
aiJ  of  our  people. 

■esrything  that  has  otUMle  this  country  a 
hsven  for  the  downtrodden  and  all  of  the 
hope  for  a  future  of  continued  freedom  In 
the  world  are  symt>cUrcd  In  those  glorious 
-I  am  an  American. 


T1i«  Escape  of  Gerkart  Eitler 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MONROE  M.  REDDEN 

or  NOSTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  REDDEN     Mr.  Speaker.  yester< 
day  on  the  floor  o/  the  House  several  Re- 


b«c 


bond 


tie 


publican 
ney  General 
Oerhart  Elsler. 
unjiLstiflod  and 
politica]. 

These  critics 
OenenU  Inslstec 
to  give  bond  in 
stead  of  $23,500. 
They  knew  also 
eral  Insisted  tha ; 
be  not  allowed 
should  be  requii-)ed 
disposition    of 
against  them. 

What  more 
potent  Attome: 
tainly  cannot 
FBI  man  on 
charged  with  a 
bail.     The  fact. 
do  this  moves 
torney  General 

When  a  perso  i 
and  gives  t)eil 
United  States 
that  the  defendjint 
the  custody  of 
subject  to  arrekt 
again,  or  for  the 
diUonal  bond 
are  issued  froii 

The  evidence 
that  the  Atton^y 
out  his  duties 
him  for  the 
Attorney  General 
crat. 


Members  criticized  the  Attor- 

ause  of  the  escape  of 

I  think  this  criticism  1« 

iiat  the  moUve  Is  purely 


pcnew  that  the  Attorney 
that  Eisler  be  required 
the  sum  of  $100,000  In- 
as  required  by  the  court, 
that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
aliens  of  this  character 
at  all.  and  that  they 
to  remain  in  jail  until 
the    ch&rges    pending 


and 


esc:  ipe 


c^uld  an  alert  and  corn- 
General  do?     He  cer- 
expected  to  place  an 
trail  of  every  person 
rrime  who  is  released  on 
however,  that  he  did  not 
^ome  to  criticize  the  At- 

Is  charged  with  a  crime 

or  his  appearance,  the 

Supreme  Court  has  held 

is  thereby  relea.sed  to 

bondsman.    He  is  not 

on  the  same  charge 

purpose  of  giving  an  ad- 

uiiless  orders  to  that  effect 

the  proper  court. 

n  this  case  clearly  shows 

General  fully  carried 

that  his  critics  blame 

of  Eisler  because  the 

happens  to  be  a  Demo- 


Ci  iflis  CaM«r 


EXTENSlt)N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSI    OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai.  May  17,  1949 
lEXO 


Mr.  TAUR 
der  leave  to  ex 
Record.  I  include 
from  the  BufTali » 
of  May  17.  1949 

DEKW  PKA*aON°S  WUSHINCTON  MEBaT-GO-ROITNI) 


Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
end  my  remarks  in  the 
the  following  article 
<N.  Y. )  Courier-Express 


wl  y 
gUn 
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unV  )lded 


appeir 


Rocn  tvelt 
(er 


Washimcton. — 
Uislde  story  of 
some  head  of 
delayed  60  dsys 
man's  bid  to  be 

It  wUl  be 
and  Eachange 
surface  may 
but  which  beneath 
U  ns  In  dlx-idenc^ 

Beneath  the 
Important  economic 
•Itber  F.  D. 
fact.  It  goes  to 
tween  Rooeeveit 

In    1933  Rooscfrelt 
and  utilities  as  Ms 
oomic  attack  aru 
Share  bore  the 
tlon.  P.  D.  R 
promises,    and 
from  big  bualnesa 
pass  the  Banking 
and  Exchange  Aci 
pauy  Act  of  1935, 
pany  Act  of  IMO 

Not  only  did  P. 
statute  boi^ks,  bAt 


Today  will  be  unfolded  the 

Curtis  Caldcr.  tall,  hand- 

t  Electric  Bond  A  Share, 

accepting  President  Tru- 

!  iecretary  of  the  Army. 

before  the  Securities 

Commission  In  what  on  the 

to  be  humdrum  hearings, 

the  sxirface.  means  mll- 

to  stockholders. 

surface  also  lurks  the  nuwt 

question  placed  beTore 

or  H.  8.  Truman.     In 

rtain  root  differences  be- 

UMl  Truman. 

picked   the   big   banks 

principal  target  of  eco- 

of  them,  Electric  Bond  * 

bi^unt  of  battle.     After  elec- 

nxkde  good  on  his  campaign 

di  ^spite    murderous    pressure 

lobbies,  be  got  Congress  to 

Act  of  1933.  the  Securities 

of  1934.  the  HoldUig  Com- 

and  the  Investment  Com- 


D.  R.  put  these  laws  on  the 
he  sppolnted  his  ablest 


men  to  enforce  them— Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  now  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  Justice  Perdlnand  Pecora.  now  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court;  Leon  Henderson, 
Jamea  M.  Landls.  and  Justice  Jerome  Prank, 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  company  which  fought  hardest  against 
these  laws,  especially  the  Holding  Company 
Act.  was  Electric  Bond  &  Share,  which  took 
to  the  Supreme  Court  almost  every  SEC  move 
to  protect  small  investors. 

Then  came  the  administration  of  Harry 
Trxmian,  and  P.  D.  R.'s  crusading  policy  was 
changed  almost  overnight  when  Trtmian 
selected  the  head  of  the  corporatlMi  which 
so  bitterly  fought  Roosevelt.  Curtis  Calder,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Actually  Truman  continues  to  be  the  great 
advocate  of  public  power — at  least  on  paper. 
But  as  In  so  many  other  cases,  Truman's 
selection  of  personnel  undercuts  his  policy. 
Por.  as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Calder  would 
control  the  Army  Engineers,  who  build  the 
big  dams,  and  who  swing  (>owerfuI  influence 
against  Government  power  projects. 

Reasons  for  Truman's  sudden  reversal  of 
Roosevelt  policy  by  selecting  Calder  for  this 
vital  post  probably  were: 

1.  Calder  Is  the  Intimate  friend  of  the  big 
Investment  banker,  Floyd  Odium,  largest 
contributor  to  the  Truman  campaign  fund, 
and  head  of  the  world's  largest  Investment 
trust — the  Atlas  Corp.  Atlas  has  long 
dominated  Electric  Bond  &  Share,  while  Od- 
ium served  as  its  attorney  and  vice  president. 
Odium's  motto  Is:  "If  you  can't  lick  em, 
Join  'em";  and  he  has  maneuvered  to  put 
his  men  In  various  key  spots. 

2.  Odium's  Consolidated  Aircraft  had  paid 
a  legal  retainer  to  Louis  Johnson  and  kept 
him  as  a  director  before  Johnson  became  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Johnson  is  sometimes 
naive  and  superfaithful  to  his  friends. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  read  the  records  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  see  how  far  Harry  Truman  strayed 
from  the  policies  of  the  man  who  made  him. 

FTC  records  contain  chapter  and  verse  on 
Calder's  activities  They  tell  how  Calder. 
then  head  of  Texas  Power  &  Light,  led  the 
Power  Trust  propaganda  drive  In  the  South- 
west. They  tell  how  Calder  was  the  first 
utility  executive  to  advocate  lining  up  school 
teachers  to  promote  the  utilities.  (Later 
the  Power  Trust  even  subsidized  professors 
and  tried  to  eliminate  textbooks  which  failed 
to  laud  the  utilities.) 

Calder  delivered  talk  after  talk  before 
schools  and  civic  groups  In  the  Southwest, 
extolling  the  great  blessings  of  utilities  and 
the  evils  of  municipal  ownership  He  did 
such  a  good  Job  that  he  was  promoted  to  be 
president  of  American  &  Foreign  Power 
(1927-44).  then  went  on  to  head  up  the  par- 
ent company.  Electric  Bond  &  Share. 

What  Curtis  Calder  runs  up  against  before 
the  SEC  today  is  a  battery  of  Irate  stock- 
holders who  point  out  that  American  &  For- 
eign Power  has  defaulted  on  both  first  and 
second  preferred  stock  dividends.  In  addi- 
tion, it  hasn't  paid  dividends  on  common 
stock  since  1930. 

As  a  result  of  these  defaults,  a  United 
States  district  court  In  Maine  recently  or- 
dered the  SEC  to  held  a  hearing  and  listen 
to  stockholders'  complaints.  At  first  the 
SEC  had  appeared  loath  to  do  this — possibly 
because  Truman  had  listened  to  Boss  Ed 
Flynn  of  the  Bronx  and  appointed  certain 
friendly  Democrats  to  the  SEC.  But  faced 
with  a  court  order,  the  SEC  is  now  very  much 
on  the  spot. 

If  It  takes  favorable  action  for  the  stock- 
holders, and  against  Calder  and  Odium, 
then  the  SSC  may  Incur  the  Ire  of  a  gentle- 
man who  doesn't  relish  opposition  to  hU 
candidates  for  ofBce.  (Witness  his  stubborn 
defense  of  Hon  Wallgren.) 

What  happened  was  that  Electric  Bond  A 
Share  propoMd  floating  a  •36.000.000  bond  is- 
sue to  reorganize  American  *  Foreign  Power. 
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The  reorganization  was  opposed  by  tome 
stockholders,  some  of  whom  claimed  thla 
was  merely  the  old  game  of  borrowing  money 
to  pay  dividends. 

At  trat,  tie  courts  sided  with  the  com- 
pany, and  against  the  stockholders — untU 
something  unexpected  happened.  The  big 
bank  and  insurance  companies  refused  to 
fcuy  the  new  bond  Issue.  Also  the  once 
"sucker"  public  shied  away  from  buying. 
Result:  American  &  Foreign  Power  went  Into 
default  on  dividends  on  both  first  and  sec- 
ond preferred  stock,  causing  the  United 
States  district  court  in  Maine  to  reverse  it- 
self and  order  the  SEC  to  reconsider  the 
entire  case. 

That  is  why  a  battery  of  lawyers  for  stock- 
holders and  utUitles  has  descended  on  Wash- 
ington, and  why  some  of  Truman's  biggest 
campaign  contributors  wUl  be  In  the  spot- 
light during  the  hearings. 


Cliild  Health  BiU 


Infantile  Paralysis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NFW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Manila  Bulletin 
of  April  30.  1949: 

INTANTILE    PARALYSIS 

A  malady  that  strikes  with  a  certain 
amount  of  fury,  attackliag  cliildren  and 
adtilti  alike,  is  destined  to  find  itself  some- 
what checkmated  In  the  Philippines.  Im- 
portation of  seven  iron  lungs,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  various  hospitals  in  the  archi- 
pelago, will  lend  a  ray  of  hope  to  those  whose 
loved  ones  are  threatened  with  death  from 
polio. 

Infantile  paralysis  comes  Into  a  commu- 
nity  without  fanfare  or  advance  heralding. 
It  Just  appears,  and  twfore  the  community 
realizes  Its  presence  children,  and  frequently 
adults,  are  taken  111,  some  to  be  crippled  lot 
life,  some  to  be  claimed  by  death. 

It  is  a  mysterious  malady,  and  has  baffied 
science  over  these  many  years.  There  have 
been  found  ways  and  means  of  arresting  the 
disease,  and  of  protecting  children  from  its 
extreme  ravages.  Its  death  toll  in  America 
U  not  as  great  as  formerly.  Much  discus- 
sion has  been  passed  around,  from  scientific 
centers  to  the  common  walks  of  life,  as  to 
causes,  remedies,  and  all  that,  but  medical 
science  is  still  looking  for  the  complete 
answers. 

Polio  in  America  makes  its  attack  during 
the  hot  summer  months.  These  are  June. 
July  and  August.  In  1948  the  opening  of 
schools  was  postponed  many  weeks  beyond 
the  regular  opening  dates,  because  of  the 
persistent  hanging-on  of  polio.  When  polio 
epidemics  hit  various  States,  or  communities, 
the  American  Red  Cross  sends  out  the  call 
for  special  nurses.  Polio  centers  are  set  up. 
and  the  best  In  medical  science  and  In  nurs- 
ing are  brought  forward  to  combat  the 
malady. 

Bringing  the  Iron  lungs  or  respirators  to 
the  Philippines  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  saving  young  lives,  and  the  War 
Damage  Commission  may  be  thanked  for 
r«OQgnlzing  this  need  and  of  taking  steps  to 
m««t  It.  And  It  is  natural  that  ail  health 
organizations  and  health  authorities  In  the 
Islands  wUl  be  as  appreciative  as  the  boy 
or  girl  who  may  be  fated  to  tase  one  of  the 
lungs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  WIST  naciMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1949 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
school-health  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  would  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  health  of  our  Nation.  Providing 
for  examinations  of  school  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  17  will  al!ow 
many  diseases  and  physical  handici.ps 
to  be  discovered  early,  when  it  is  eas- 
iest to  cure  them.  But  limiting  the  ap- 
plication of  this  bill  to  children  attend- 
ing school  will  eliminate  some  of  the 
ones  who  need  the  service  the  most — 
children  who  are  not  attending  school 
because  of  some  illness  or  handicap. 
•Examinations  will  often  prove  that  some 
simple  medical  treatment  will  make  it 
possible  for  these  children  to  return  to 
school  and  live  normal,  useful  lives. 

For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  apply  the  benefits  of  S.  1411  to  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17. 

A  similar  plan  was  used  by  West  Vir- 
ginia when  my  secretary,  Maj.  Francis 
Turner,  was  director  of  the  department 
of  pubhc  welfare  of  that  State.  I  in- 
clude here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Floumoy,  associate  managing  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Gazette.  Charleston.  W. 
Va.,  and  a  copy  of  an  article  in  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  of  January  18,  1936.  which 
explain  how  the  plan  worked: 

Mat  7,  1M9. 
Hon.  M.  G.  BtrRKsms, 

House  of  Rep'-esentatives. 

Office  Building.   Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  comes  to  my  attention  tliat 
yoiir  right -hard  man.  Maj.  Francis  W. 
Turner,  is  interested  in  getting  part  of  the 
S35,(X)O.0OO  In  Federal  aid  to  States  for  ex- 
amination of  school  children  used  In  re- 
storing the  sight  of  blind  children. 

During  1938.  when  Major  Turner  was  di- 
rector of  the  West  Virginia  department  of 
public  welfare,  he  put  through  a  project  for 
blind  destitute  chUdren  of  the  State  tliat 
was  the  most  startllngly  successful  thing  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  I  have  mailed  him 
copies  of  two  news  stories  of  the  time  that 
cover  the  details.  Please  by  all  means  read 
item  carefully.  Every  word  In  them  is  au- 
thentic. 

Major  Turner  gave  sight  to  802  out  of  some 
900  child  ren  examined.  The  cost  to  the 
State  was  less  than  glO.OOO.  The  economic 
value  of  the  sight  of  these  children  was 
over  $27,000,000." 

You  could  do  no  finer  thing  than  back 
Major  Turner  In  promoting  through  Con- 
gress and  other  agencies  a  similar  project  cov- 
ering the  whole  United  States.  Of  course 
it  would  require  your  organizing  Influence 
back  of  It. 

Every  success  to  both  of  you. 
Very  truly. 

Harxt  L.  Flottrnot, 

Associate  Managing  Editor,  the  Gaaett*. 

(From   the  Literary  Digest  of  Janxiary   18, 

1936] 

ciTT  or  visiOM  to  bumo 

The  new  year  brought  a  larger  measure  of 

happiness  for  002  destitute  chUdren  of  West 

Virginia  than  they  bad  ever  hoped  to  see. 

Tbej  are  the  fortunate  ones  to  whom  aig^t 


has  been  restored  throtigh  the  energy  of  the 
State  department  of  public  welfare,  beaded 
by  Maj.  Francis  W.  Turner,  and  the  charity  of 
doctors,  optometrists,  clubs,  courts,  and  tbe 
Jtmlor  league. 

"The  projeot,"  writes  Harry  L.  nrwifMPj 
in  the  Charleston  Gazette.  "Is  packed  ^rttli 
htmian  Interest — tears  of  Joy.  tbe  reaction 
of  the  opening  of  sightless  eyes  upon  a  beau- 
tiful world.  Incidents  that  have  their  hu- 
morous side. 

**The  survey  was  made  by  coimty  agenu 
of  the  department,  and  all  blind  destitute 
children  were  listed.  Clinics  were  estab- 
lished at  convenient  centers  and  the  children 
were  passed  throtigh  them  for  examination 
by  specialists  who  gave  their  time  and  talents 
gratis.  A  total  of  948  passed  through  tb—e 
clinics.  Only  145  were  foimd  to  be  bop*- 
lessly   Icctirable." 

cLxras  coopsaaTx 

Helping  were  Kiwanis  Clubs,  women's  and 
parent -teacher  clubs;  the  Masonic  Order,  the 
Junior  League  and  the  county  courts.  Civic 
organizations  cared  for  300  caaes.  and  the 
welfare  department  attended  to  648.  Here 
are  two  Instances: 

"A  few  months  ago  a  little  Negro  girl  was 
led  along  Charleston  streets  by  her  mother. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  play  alone  In  tbe 
yard  because  she  hurt  herself  so  much  by 
walking  or  running  Into  tmseen  objects. 
Yesterday  a  department  agent  called  at  tha 
home  The  little  girl  was  sitting  In  the 
home  reading  the  funny  papers.  She  was 
one  of  tbe  802  successsful  cases. 

"A  specialist  from  Montgomery  called  at 
the  department  ofBces  In  the  statehouse. 
When  asked  about  a  little  boy  In  bis  borne 
town  he  smiled  broadly — and  gtUped  down  a 
Itimp  In  his  throat.  'I  Just  can't  help  chok- 
ing up  when  I  think  of  that  grand  little 
fellow.'  he  said.  'His  unbounded  Joy  at  re- 
gaining his  sight  is  pathetic'  " 

What  has  been  done  in  West  Virginia,  aaja 
Mr.  Flcumoy.  can  be  done  In  erery  State  in 
the  t7nlon  and  at  a  saving  to  the  State.  West 
Virginia  saved  $3,171,850  In  educating  the 
children  whose  sight  has  been  restored. 


A  FrieiMUy  Analysis  of  tk«  Columbia  River 
BUls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHIMCTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17,  1949 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
writing  and  publication  of  my  analysis 
of  the  employee  provisions  of  the  Tru- 
man administration's  bill  for  a  Colum- 
bia Valley  Administraticm.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  C.  Girard 
Davidson,  has  called  to  public  attention 
certain  changes  In  that  bill  which  were 
made  between  the  time  my  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  HEifXY  M.  Jackson  and 
the  Honorable  Hugh  B.  MrrcHXLL,  intro- 
duced it  in  the  House  on  April  14,  and 
April  19.  when  Senator  Magkusow  and/ 
several  other  Senators  Introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  In  the  Senate. 

In  the  House  bills,  section  15  (a)  con- 
tained the  following  two  sentences  which 
were  removed  in  the  Senate  version: 

Any  employee  of  the  administration  may 
be  removed  in  tbe  discretion  oi  the  Board. 
No  regular  officer  or  employee  of  the  admin- 
istration shall  receive  a  salary  in  excess  oC 
Uiat  received  by  the  directors. 
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These  two  sentences  have  been  part  of 
every  previous  CVA  bill  Introduced  In 
Congress.  There  never  has  been  any 
question  In  my  mind  that  the  former 
sentence  would  have  destroyed  any 
possible  protection  to  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees stated  in  other  provisions  of  the 
bilL  I  am  glad  the  bill's  sponsors  have 
seen  ".t  to  eliminate  It  from  the  new  pro- 
posal. However,  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
for  not  retaining  the  second  sentence. 

There  are  two  other  significant 
changes,  which  were  not  publicized.  In 
subsection  (b).  dealing  with  tenure,  the 
House  bill  said  employees  would  have 
"rights  with  respect  to  security  of  tenure 
comparable  to  those  provided  by  the 
civil-service  laws."  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, there  haa  been  Inserted  an  impor- 
tant word  to  make  it  read  "rights  reason- 
ably comparable."  in  other  words,  giving 
the  administration  wider  leeway  in  de- 
termining what  those  rights  would  be. 
There  Is  no  such  double-talk  in  my 
Columbia  Interstate  Commission  bill, 
which  says  employees  shall  have  '"rights 
with  respect  to  security  of  tenure  as  pro- 
vided by  the  civil-service  laws." 

Tht  third  change  is  in  the  provision 
for  penalizing  political  discrimination  of 
employees.  In  the  House  version,  it  was 
provided  that  any  director  who  violated 
the  provision  shouid  be  "guilty  of  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both."  By  the  time  the  Senate 
version  was  Introduced,  someone  must 
have  decided  this  was  too  stem  treat- 
ment for  political  skullduggery,  because 
It  was  changed  to  read  merely  that  any 
director  who  violated  the  rule  "shall  be 
removed  from  oflSce  by  the  President," 
with  no  criminal  implications. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  no  valid  rca5-on  still  has  been  offered 
for  excluding  the  CVA  from  clvll-servlce 
supervision.  On  May  10  of  this  year. 
President  Harry-  B.  Mitchell  of  the  Qvil 
Service  Commission  wrote  me  that — 

The  ClvU  Service  Commlulon  believes  that 
only  such  appolntmenu  m  axe  made  by  the 
President  and  conflrmeil  by  the  Senate 
should  be  exempted  from  the  requirements 
of  the  ctvU-serrlce  laws  and  Classlllcation 
Act. 

Apparently,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion was  not  constUted  when  the  admin- 
istration CVA  bill  was  drawn  up  because 
it  completely  excltJdes  the  CVA  from  civil 
service  laws  or  supervision. 

To  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  Insert  a  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  E.  M.  Weston,  president  of  the 
Washington  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
discusMug  these  points  in  greater  detail : 
Hoosc  or  RznoBzirrATTWi, 
Wthtnfton.  D.  C.  May  19.  1949. 
Ur  E  M.  WCROM. 

Frcndent,  Wa^fitngton  Stmte  Federation 
o/  Labor,  Seattle.  Wash. 

DBAS  Um.  WxrroM:  rollowlng  our  meeting 
last  week  at  Wenatchee,  during  which  we  dls- 
cxiawd  the  labor  provisions  of  the  several 
bills  befar«  Congrwi  relating  to  eoovdmated 
Columbia  regloB  davelopment.  I  hm9&  Men  a 
tas9  of  the  letter  writ  ten  to  you  by  AMtstant 
BaerMary  of  the  interior  Davidson  oo  thU 
subject.  8mc«  both  Representative  Totxsr- 
•OM  and  I  have  made  some  strong  criticisms 
oX  ihe  employee  pjovislons  of  the  admlnutra- 
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c  vering  civil  service   and  or 

atlonshlps  of  private  Indus- 

they  are  to  be  left  at  the 

of  directors  which  is  told 

devise   its   own    personnel 


adml  nlst  native 
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great 
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of  a  CVA  are  to  be  given 

comparable  to  those  guar- 

Servlce,  then  why  not  put 

1  SenMce  and  avoid  the  un- 

machlnery     that 

up  a  separate  system?    On 

year.    President    Harry    B. 

ClvU    Service   Commission 

same  vein — and  his  argu- 

deal  of  sense.    The  only 

that  the  business  activities 

required    an    operation    more 

followed  by  private  utility 

that  case,  why  not  put  the 

same  laws  as  govern  those 

private  business? 

In  the  fact — fully  demon- 
experience  with  the  Bonne- 
A(  Imlnistratlon — that    a    CVA 
g(  uerally,    two    types   of    em- 
^lerlcal     and     administrative 
easily  fit  under  full  civil 
construction   and   malnte- 
are  in  the  utUlty  business, 
of  this  fact  that  the 
«  enacted  in  1945  a  series  of 
the  Bonneville  Act   (Public 
Cong.)    setting   up   an   em- 
which    has   been    eminently 
which    satisfied    organized 
,  the  needs  of  the  Bonne- 
and  the  general  public, 
lien  general  counsel  for  BPA, 
at  the  hearings  favor- 
Bonnevllle  labor  regtUatlons. 
ClvU  Service  Commission  on 
has  Insisted  that  It  was  per- 
caring  for  the  needs  of  any 
Federal    Government    under 
laws.     I  think  the  experl- 
shows  that  Civil  Service  Is 
desirable   for   clerical   and 
rmployees  but  that  the  laws 
are  better  suitable  for 
doing  work  similar  to  that 
ifrtvate  utilities. 

there  is  absolutely  no  valid 

yet  been  put  forth  for  not 

plfyees  of  any  regional  agency 

m  or  the  other  or  both.     I 

mall   recently   shows    that 

who  agree  with   me — that 

leaders    of    organized    lat)or 

Toollsh  Indeed  not  to  Insist 

I  asls  for   their   relationships 

would  be  the  largest 

Pacific  Northwest,  Instead 

rhances  upon  the  continued 

^lltlcal   admini«trators  who, 

happen  to  look  kindly  upon 


potentially 
th> 


position  absolutely  clear  on 

eight  labor  points  m.tde  by 

rouLsraoN.   all   of   the   pro- 

:ongresa,    as    well    as    pres- 

that   contractors  operating 

with  the  agency  would  be 

Federal  labor  laws.    The  cate- 

undcr  discussion   here  In- 

latirirers.  mechanlca.  and  work- 

naalnten^nce  craws,  operating  facili- 


ties of  completed  projects  and  force-account 
construction  workers  who  would  be  direct 
employees  of  the  CVA. 

Under  point  4  of  the  ToUefson  memo- 
randum, Mr.  Davidson  has  correctly  pointed 
out  that  the  administration  CVA  bill  "au- 
thorizes" the  agency  to  bargain  coUectlvely 
with  its  own  employees.  That  word  may 
be  sufficient.  But  I  want  to  stress  that  my 
Columbia  Interstate  Commission  bill  not 
only  "authorizes"  but  also  "directs"  the 
agency  to  bargain  collectively — and  then 
specifies  the  rules  vmder  which  such  bargain- 
ing Is  to  take  place.  The  administration  bill 
leaves  It  entirely  up  to  the  agency  to  deter- 
mine on  what  terms  it  will  bargain,  how 
employee  representatives  shaU  be  recognized, 
and  all  of  the  other  important  factors  In  such 
bargaining. 

In  short,  reviewing  the  eight  points  against 
both  the  CVA  and  CIC  bills,  the  CVA  blU 
gives  nothing  to  labor  In  benefits  that  It 
does  not  already  enjoy  under  the  Bonneville 
Act.  The  CVA  bUl  takes  away  specific  ClvU 
Service  protection  for  administrative  em- 
ployees, comes  only  half-way  on  collective 
bargaining,  and  makes  none  of  the  guaran- 
ties to  labor  In  Its  utility  activities  such  as 
are  taken  for  granted  in  private  business. 
Each  of  these  objections  Is  fully  met  in  my 
CIC  bill. 

On  this  basis,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  th^t  some  major  amendments  are  in 
order  before  section  15  of  the  CVA  bill  should 
be  accepted  by  organized  lal)or,  I  will  ap- 
preciate your  comments  on  these  provisions. 
Sincerely, 

Walt  Hohan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Why  Trade-Unions? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1949 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  Include  an  editorial  entitled  "Why 
Trade- Unions?"  which  appeared  In  the 
magazine  America  of  May  14.  1949. 

This  article  sets  forth  the  basic  reason 
and  necessity  for  unionization  and  points 
up  the  utter  helplessness  of  laborers  who 
are  denied  the  benefits  of  joint  action. 
Too.  It  points  out  the  defenselessness  of 
such  workers  against  Inhuman  employ- 
ers. Perhaps  those  reading  this  editorial 
will  be  more  inclined  to  see  labor's  view- 
point. 

WHY   TRAOC-UNIONSr 

"After  the  old  trade  guilds  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  last  century  •  •  •,"  vrrote 
Pope  Leo  Xin  in  1891.  "and  when  public 
Institutions  and  legislation  had  cast  off 
traditional  religious  teaching,  It  gradually 
came  about  that  the  present  age  handed  over 
the  workers,  each  alone  and  defenseless,  to 
the  Inl-iumanlty  of  employers  and  the  un- 
bridled greed  of  competitors."  Therein,  the 
Pope  explained,  lay  the  origins  of  modem 
Industrial  conflict. 

Much  better  than  the  generation  to  which 
the  encyclical  Rerum  Novarum  was  ad- 
dressed, we  understand  that  secularism  Is 
Indeed  a  basic  cause  of  social  strife  and 
class  warfare.  One  may  reasonably  doubt, 
however,  whether  we  see  today  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Papal  reference  to  the  medieval 
guilds  any  more  clearly  than  did  the  highly 
individualistic  men  of  the  1890's. 
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How  many  of  us  have  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  trade-unionism,  which  is 
the  modern  form  of  the  old  craftsmen  guilds, 
or  of  its  function  in  society?  Is  it  not  true 
that  many  industrialists  stUl  regard  a  trade- 
union — any  kind  of  a  trade-union — as  a  sort 
of  necessary  evil  which  they  must  live  with 
only  because  the  law  coerces  them  to  do  so? 
Even  people  who  sympathize  with  trade- 
unionism,  despite  the  defects  of  trade  union- 
ists, sometimes  do  so  for  the  wrong  reason, 
or  at  least  for  one  that  is  inadequate.  They 
look  upon  unionism  as  a  necessary  defense 
against  the  unjust,  antisocial  employer.  If 
employers  were  generally  fair-minded  and 
benevolent,  these  friends  of  the  working- 
man  would,  apparently,  see  no  need  or  justi- 
fication for  trade-unionism.  They  miss  al- 
most completely  Its  wider  social  significance. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  these  remaiks 
Is  an  article.  Social  Function  of  Trade- 
Unlonlsm,  which  appeared  in  June  1947 
number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
and  Is  reprinted  In  part  in  the  current  Issue 
of  the  Catholic  Mind.  Though  the  author. 
Prof.  Prank  Tannenbaum.  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, is  not  a  Catholic  he  reveals  that 
profound  understanding  of  our  social  phi- 
losophy which  one  occasionally  finds  In 
scholars  who  sincerely  seek  the  truth.  His 
article  is  one  of  the  best  commentaries  on 
Pope  Leo's  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the 
guilds  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

Professor  Tannenb-um  finds  that  the 
great  crime  of  the  Industrial  revolution  was 
to  isolate  the  individual  and  leave  him  help- 
less and  exposed  in  our  machine  society.  He 
writes: 

"What  the  industrial  revoltitton  did  to  the 
Individual,  and  especially  to  the  individual 
laborer,  was  to  disrupt  his  society,  tear  him 
loose  from  a  traditional  famUy  and  com- 
munal mooring  and  throw  him  upon  his 
own  resources.  The  timeless  ctistom  of  be- 
ing a  member  of  a  community,  of  belonging 
to  a  landed  estate,  of  carrying  on  one's  work 
m  a  family,  or  a  cottage  Industry,  of  being 
Identified  with  a  guild,  of  having  a  mystery. 
In  short,  of  being  Interlaced  within  a  soci- 
ety as  a  moral  person  and  having  a  specific 
status,  wore  away  more  or  less  rapidly  and 
In  varying  degrees.  Man  for  the  first  time 
in  his  history,  was  individualized  to  an  ex- 
tent he  had  never  been  previously." 

Anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  history,  or  of 
human  nature,  could  have  foretold  the  re- 
action of  workers  to  this  process  of  atomiza- 
tlon.  Grouped  together  physically  In  the  in- 
dustrial process,  they  discovered  a  moral 
dependence  upon  each  other  and  a  basis  of 
common  faith.  Interest,  and  objective. 
This  they  expressed  through  trade-union- 
ism.    Dr.  Tannenbaum  truly  observes: 

"The  trade-union  movement  represents  a 
return  to  an  older  and  socially  normal  way  of 
life  on  the  part  of  the  men.  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, who  do  the  labor  of  the  world.  If 
the  historical  record  has  any  meaning,  then 
we  must  asstime  that  a  sense  of  identity 
among  men  engaged  in  a  common  craft, 
trade,  industry,  or  occupation  is  an  organic 
relationship  to  the  function.  Men  fvmction- 
ally  Identified  develop  a  sense  of  their  pan  at 
the  social  universe  which  Is  peculiarly  their 
own  and  which  they.  In  fact,  can  share  with 
no  one  else.  How  otherwise  explain  the  fact 
that  the  guild  for  traders,  craftsmen,  and 
artisans  Is  a  seemingly  tinlversal  phenome- 
non?" 

Trade  tmlcnism  came  l)ecause  It  was  In  the 
natiure  of  things,  not  because  outside  agita- 
tors stirred  up  otherwise  contented  working- 
men.  Man  is  a  social  and  moral  being.  He  is 
a  member  of  a  society,  and  society  Is.  or 
ought  to  be.  organic.  He  la  not  an  Isolated 
Individual  moved  solely  by  thought  of  gain 
or  loss.  The  concept  of  economic  man  is  a 
myth,  as  Dr.  Tannenbaum  rightly  says — and 
therein  lies  the  real  meaning  of  unionism: 

"If  there  Is  any  meaning  that  can  be  de- 
rived Xrom  the  persistent  grouping  at  men 


about  their  tools  or  within  their  indtistry.  It 
is  the  very  clear  attempt  to  reassert  human 
experience,  namely,  that  work  must  fill  a  so- 
cial, a  moral,  as  well  as  an  economic  role." 

That  Is  what  Leo  XITI  said  a  half  century 
ago. 


Amendment  of  Railway  Labor  Act  To 
Cover  Shipping  to  Territories  and  Pos- 
sessions Asked  hj  Hawaii  as  Protection 
Against  Interruption  io  Steamship 
Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DEUBOATS  raOM   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.     FARRINGTON.      Mr.     Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoitD,  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  a 
joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  twenty- 
fifth  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  approved 
by  the  Governor  asking  that  the  provi- 
sions   of    the    Railway    Labor    Act    be 
amended    to   cover   shipping    from    the 
continent  to  the  Territories  and  posses- 
sions, the  text  of  the  bill  Introduced  by 
myself  on  May  16  to  carry  out  this  re- 
quest, and  the  text  of  a  statement  issued 
to  the  press  covering  this  action. 
Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America  to  enact  leg- 
islation In  regard  to  the  stoppage  or  cur- 
tailment of  sea-borne  commerce  l)etween 
ports  of  the  continental  United  States  and 
ports  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  due  to  la- 
bor disputes 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  not  t>elng 
self-sufflcient  and  being  located  over  2,000 
miles  from  the  continental  United  States, 
and  deriving  much  of  its  food  and  other 
essential  supplies  therefrom,  as  well  as  ship- 
ping much  of  Its  products  thereto.  Is  largely 
dependent  upon  sea-borne  commerce  be- 
tween ports  cf  the  continental  United  States 
and  ports  of  the  said  Territory  for  such  food 
and  essential  supplies,  .s  weU  as  for  the 
transportation  for  such  products:  and 

Whereas  such  commerce  haa  been  stopped 
or  greatly  curtailed  from  time  to  time,  by 
reason  of  labor  disputes  between  employers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  labcx-  iuiions  repre* 
sent  Ing  maritime  workers  or  harbor  workers, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  r^ult  of  which  la- 
bor disputes  the  economy  of  the  said  Terri- 
tory ha«  been  injured.  Its  productive  effort 
has  been  damaged,  and  its  people  have  suf- 
fered from  protracted  shortages  of  food  and 
other  essential  supplies;  and 

Whereas  the  best  interests  cf  the  said  Ter- 
ritory and  its  people  are  served  by  the  prompt 
and  OTderly  settlement  of  the  aforesaid  labor 
disputes;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  enacted  the  Federal  Railway  Act 
(title  45.  U.  S.  C.  chap.  8)  for  the  prompt 
and  orderly  settlement  of  labor  disputes  t>e- 
tween  railway  employers  and  raUway  em- 
ployees, but  has  enacted  no  similar  legisla- 
tion for  th*  settlement  of  labor  disputes  be- 
tween the  aforesaid  employers  and  the  af  ore- 
BmhA  macttlBM  workers  and  harbor  woikm, 
alttaac^li  both  classes  of  Ubor  OttpuUm 
eqtially  affect  the  pubUe  Interest  and  the 
health,  welfare,  and  safety  at  the  people: 
Now,  ther^ore. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii: 

SxcnoM  1 .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be,  and  It  Is  hereby,  re- 
spectfully requested  to  enact  legislation  simi- 
lar, in  principle,  to  the  said  Federal  Railway 
Ijahot  Act  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes  between  employers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  maritime  employMS 
on  ships  engaging  In  commerce  t>etween  ports 
erf  the  continental  United  Sutes  and  poru 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  harbor  work- 
ers in  said  ports,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
end  that  such  commerce  a  ill  not  be  stopped 
or  curtailed,  and  all  ruch  dii^utes  wUl  t>c  set- 
tled as  promptly  and  orderly  as  possible. 

Sec.  2.  That  ci^nified  copies  of  this  joint 
resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President^ 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  Secretary  of  LAbor.  to  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  and  to 
the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  HawaU. 

Sec.  3.  This  joint  resolution  shaU  take 
effect  upon  Its  apjiroval. 

Approved  this  5th  day  of  May  A.  D.  1949. 

IMCEAM   M.    STAIKBACK, 

Gofvemor  of  the  Territory  of  HattaU, 

A  biU  to  amend  the  RaUway  Labor  Act 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  all  the  provisions 
of  title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  approved 
May  20.  1936.  as  amended  (45  U.  8.  C,  1940 
ed.,  sec.  151),  except  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  thereof,  arc  extended  to  and  shall 
cover  every  common  carrier  by  water  engaged 
in  commerce  between  the  continental  United 
States  and  the  Territories  and  possesions, 
and  to  every  person  in  the  service  of  such  a 
carrier  who  Is  subject  to  Its  continuing  au- 
thority tT'  supervise  and  direct  the  manner  of 
rendition  of  his  service,  and  to  every  person 
engaged  In  the  IcxuUng  or  unloading  of  such 
carrier. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties,  requirements,  penalties, 
benefits,  and  prlvUeges  prescribed  and  estab- 
lished by  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  said  act 
except  section  3  thereof  shall  apply  to  such 
carriers  by  water  and  to  such  persons  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
though  such  carriers  and  persons  were  spe- 
cifically included  within  the  deflnhton  of 
"carrier"  and  "employee."  respectively,  in 
section  1  of  said  act. 

STATZMSMT    OF   J.    a    rASKmcTON,    DKLSCATS   TO 
CONOaESS   rtLOM   BAWAB,   MAT    IS.    1»4» 

I  have  introduced  into  the  House  today  s 
bill  wliich  wotild  extend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  cover  surface  transportation  between 
the  continental  United  States  and  the  Ter- 
ritories and  pcasesskms. 

The  bUl  amrads  tbe  Ballwsy  Labor  Act -to 
cover  every  coauBOB  carrier  by  water  sagased 
in  commerce  Ijetween  the  continental  United 
States  and  the  territories  and  possessions, 
and  to  every  person  in  the  service  of  such  a 
carrier  who  Is  subject  to  its  contliuiliie  au- 
thority to  supervise  snd  direct  the  mswer  of 
rendition  of  his  service,  and  to  every  person 
engaged  in  the  loading  or  unloading  at  such 
carrier." 

This  legislation  is  requested  In  a  Joint 
resolution  which  was  paaiwd  t>y  the  twenty- 
fifth  biennial  session  ot  the  Territorial  Leg- 
Islatvire  and  was  apfiroved  a  few  days  s^o  by 
Gov.  IngnuB  M.  8taint>ack.  The  reaolatlan 
was  delivered  to  me  last  Friday. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  was  adopted  ortgi- 
naily  in  1928.  It  wss  anrenrted  la  19M  to 
InetiKle  air  transportation. 

Under  the  terms  of  tills  act.  the  services  of 
a  mediation  board.  uu.ftilliiC  aC  three  Wed- 
craUy  appointed 
made  avaUaUe 
workinc  ctmditkKU.  and  rules  cannot   be 
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achieved  by  th«  (vormAl  proc«a  of  coUccttre 

The  Uw  provMM  tlukt  In  tbe  rrvnt  uMdU- 
tlon  faXis  that  arbitration  be  oO«T«d.     Thl» 
follovs   a   well-«t«bU»he<l   pattern  far  eet- 
UUig     dtepute*        Uuder     It.     inanic**nent 
chooses  one  repres*ntatti»e.  aaoUicr  Is  chosen 
by  labor,  and  a  thVr4  ts  dKacn  tj  them  both. 
In  the  event  they  cannot  agree  on  the  third 
person,  he  U  selected  by  the  mediation  bovd. 
The  parties  to  the  dispute  are  not  obli- 
gated to  accept  arbitration,  but  in  th^  event 
they  accept  it.  they  are  obligated  to  accept 
the  resulu. 

In  the  erent  artdtration  U  refused,  provi. 
•Ion  la  made  for  the  selection  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unltwl  SUtes  of  an  emergency 
board  and  a  i  iiiillilt  nlT  period.  This  deTice 
fti  — pliijsil  in  extreme  dti|wnw  where  a 
■toppi^  of  work  Is  threatened. 

Some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  oper- 
aUon  of  this  law  are  well  described  In  the 
leport  at  ttie  NatJonai  Mediation  Board  for 
fiscal  IMS  as  follows: 

•For  many  years  the  act  has  been  herakled 
•s  a  model   sUtute   for   preventing  strikes. 
This  view  Is  based  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  act  In  past  years  in  facilitating  peaceful 
settlemenu  and  the  fact  that  the  procedures 
as   enacted    were    sgreecJ    upon    by    railroad 
■lanaCBBMnt  and  unions  representing  rall- 
itMKl  employees.    In  provldlnt;  for  settlement 
of  disputes  over   changes  In   rates  of   pay, 
rules,     axMl     working     conditions     the     act 
■lissess  the  obligation  on  both  parties  to  en- 
deavor   diligently    to    setUe    such    matUrs 
across  the  conference  Uble  in  direct  negotia- 
tions.    Falling  to  effect  a  settlement  In  this 
manner  the  Isw  provides  for  mediation  serv- 
ice at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dis- 
pute.   Mediation  serves  to  continue  negotU- 
tions  between  the  parUes  with  the  Govern- 
ment assUtlng  toward  amicable  settlement 
of  the  dispute. 

"If  no  settlement  can  be  made  in  media- 
tion section  1  of  the  act  requires  that  the 
Board  tise  Its  best  efforu  to  induce  the  par- 
ties to  submit  their  dispute  to  arbitration. 
Acceptance  of  arbltraUon  is  not  compulsory 
under  the  law. 

"However,  when  arbitration  Is  agreed  to 
by  the  parties,  the  award  of  the  Arbitration 
Board  te  final  and  binding.  When  settle- 
ments cannot  be  effected  throtigh  medletlan, 
arbttratioQ  is  often  found  to  be  a  sattetaetory 
method  of  disposition  of  a  troublesome  dis- 
pute. If  all  of  these  prooedtires  have  been 
exhausted  and  the  dispute  still  jwrsLsts.  the 
law  provides,  in  cases  where  in  its  judgment 
tntermpClon  to  interstate  eommeree  Is  sub- 
stantially threatened,  that  this  Board  shall 
■o  report  to  the  President,  who  may  then,  in 
hU  discretion,  create  an  emergency  board 
under  section  10  of  the  act.  to  investigate 
the  dispute  snd  report  its  Andinga  to  the 
ent.  The  time  lltfflwu  for  pro- 
under  eecUon  M  Iwve  been  de- 
la   the   praeediag  aectlon   at   thta 


^Review  of  these  procedures  shows  that  the 

-  ^  eooliBfoC  pnactple  to  ebuadentiy 

^  forln  tbe  lew.    Hm  prvrtoloae  for 

■ageUetlOBs  and  mediation  serve  to 

I  ttf  eeoUng-ofl  peri.jd  far  beyond  the 

to  days  provided  by  leetlon  10.  TiMM  ftO' 
eeduree  aseume  that  if  the  facts  of  a  tftepute 
•re  lliieiH^ljr  eoneldervd  and  made  public, 
tbe  pi  Meiii  i  of  public  opinion  vlU  form  In 
favor  of  a  fair  and  square  mtUtmmn^  of 
tbedlspuu. 

In  theee  pvoeedorse  le  there  any 
,^   on   either   party    to   settls    the 

On  the  eootrary,  the  Uw  ts  based 

the  principle  of  ft«e  and  untramaMled 
eoilectlve  bsrgiiiiMiit  Ttowe  ts  nothing  tn 
the  tow  which  aferidtH  the  right  of  em- 
pioyses  to  strike  In  vriMtove  for  preeerving 
the  right  to  strike.  eoiployiHe  are  subjected 
to  delaying  procedvires  dtiririg  which  ths 
nature  oC  the  dispute  can  be  fully  explored 
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and  publicly  aired  by  emer- 
These   procedures   take   ad- 
fsct  that  as  long  as  nego- 
between  dtoputing  parUes 
of    an    agreement    being 
procedures    also   recognlxe 
-•an    people    are    fair    and 
that  the  working  forces  of 
4iould  have  a  fair  and  square 
nothing  in  the  law  which  re- 
imployees  or  carriers  to  accept 
of  a  Presidential  emergency 
is  nothing   binding   In  such 
the  force  of  public  opln- 
havlng  had  access  to  all  the 
^llectlve  bargaining,  and  then 
dispute  heard  and  considered 
_l  fact-finding  board,  the  Im- 
strong  that  the  recommenda- 
a  board  should  In  good  grace 
both  parties  as  a  proper  basis 
dispute. 
3f  compulsion  In  the  law  Is  at 
.  iitrength  and  its  weakness.     Its 
measured  by  the  effectiveness  of 
faillltating  amicable  settlements 
of  disputes  since  Its  enactment 
weakness  Is  that  too  often  In 
emergency    board    recommen- 
been  circumvented  In  one  way 
Such  action   weakens  the  law 
the  very  spirit  which  led  to  Its 
effective  application  for  so 


nal  and  self-sacriUclng  vigilance  which  keepe 
men  free;  and 

Whereas  WUllam  Z.  Poster,  naUonal  com- 
mitteeman, and  Eugene  DennU.  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party  in  America, 
have  stated,  according  to  the  public  press, 
that  in  the  event  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  the  Communist  Party  In 
this  country  would  try  to  "defeat  the  preda- 
tory war  alms  of  American  imperialism"  and 
that  all  Communists  In  the  United  SUtee 
would  "cooperate  with  all  democratic  forcea 
to  defeat  the  predatory  war  alms  of  Ameri- 
can imperialism  and  bring  such  a  war  to  a 
speedy  concltislon  on  the  basis  of  a  demo- 
cratlc  peace":  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  Russell  E.  Marshall  Post.  No. 
68.  Corydon,  Iowa,  in  regular  meeting  assem- 
bled. That  we  urge  Congress  to  enact  en- 
abling legislation  toward  outlawing  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  order  to  stamp  out  this  Kremlin-con- 
trolled menace;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  our  Congressman  and  to  both  otir 
United  States  Senators. 

E.  D.  Lammdus. 
Post  Commander. 
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SXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
n  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIW 

Tnesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  LiO  >MPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
letve  to  ex  ^nd  my  remartu  In  the  Con- 
eabMtoNAL  Rbcomd,  I  desire  to  Inchide 
therein  a  rf«(Oluilon  adopted  recently  by 
I  the  the  RuMei  E.  Maro^iall  Pout,  No.  68, 
W^  American  >glon.  Corydon,  Iowa,  urg- 
ing the  ad<  ptlon  of  leglilatlon  to  outlaw 
the   Comn  unl.«n   Party   in   the    United 


Whereee.  Tor  Ood  and  country,  we  have 
•gain  asaenbled  to  renew  our  pledge  of  al- 
leglanre  to  ths  principles  upon  which  ths 
American  Lpgton  was  founded,  to  consoli- 
date the  vlirtorlee  already  won,  and  to  or- 
faniae  our  reeoureea  for  the  battles  itlU 
abead:  and 

Whereas  the  tveote  of  the  paaataf  year 
bave  emphasised  more  than  ever  befON  those 
dangers  to  put  liberty  which  spring  to  life 
during  the  Slightest  relaxation  of  that  et«r- 
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The  Naxis  Are  Creeping  Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "The  Nazis  Are 
Creeping  Back"  appeared  in  the  National 
Jewish  Monthly  for  May  1949.  It  v^as 
written  before  the  Western  Powers  de- 
cided to  merge  the  American.  British, 
and  French  zones  of  Germany  into  an 
almost  autonomous  republic. 

Harry  N.  Sperber  was  chief  German 
Interpreter  under  Justice  Jackson  at  the 
Nuremberg  trials  of  Goering.  Hess. 
Schacht.  and  company.  Born  and 
resu'ed  in  Germany,  he  was  awarded  a 
doctorate  in  law  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  but  came  to  the  United  States 
In  1925  and  has  been  an  American  cltl- 
len  since  1930.  His  parents  fled  Ger- 
mmny  in  1933  and  settled  in  Jerusalem, 
where  Captain  Sperber,  too,  lived  in 
1938.  He  served  a«  a  private  in  the 
Haganah  at  that  time.  After  the  out- 
break of  war  he  broadcast  Into  Germany 
for  the  BBC,  for  which  he  was  braten 
up  by  bund  membem  In  New  York. 
He  entered  the  United  Staten  Army  an 
a  private,  was  commissioned  after  7 
months,  and  served  IVt  years  overseas 
with  Military  Intelligence.  Now  a  news- 
paperman and  radio  commentator,  he 
has  lectured  to  nearly  300  B'nat  B'rith 
lodges  and  many  other  groups.  He 
speaks  from  time  to  time  on  the  United 
States  State  Department  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica to  Germany,  and  he  directed  the 
March  of  Time  dociimentary  film.  Ger- 
many: Handle  With  Carp. 

Tier  Nazm  Ate  Carmwo  Back 
(By  Harry  N    Sperber) 

"We  must  build  up  a  strong  Oermany  It 
will  be  a  buffer  state  between  ue  and  the 
Buseiane  In  the  nsjit  war." 
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How  many  times  have  you  heard  this  argu- 
ment during  recent  months?  Every  dilet- 
tante Acheson,  cocktail  in  hand  and  ]tut 
brimful  of  International  wisdom — culled 
from  Winchell.  Pearson,  Pegler,  or  Kalten- 
born — Is  rarln'  to  lick  the  RuKlanf  pronto— 
prorlded  the  Oermans  will  do  the  bleeding 
for  him. 

The  hapless  main  loser  In  this  diplomatic 
roulette  game  is.  as  usual,  the  Jew. 

He — Hitler's  first  and  most  wretched  vic- 
tim— has  been  abandoned  again,  while  those 
who  created  the  Nazi  monster  are  on  their 
way  to  what  they  hope  will  be  a  greater,  more 
glorious  repeat  performance. 

It  is  perplexing  to  discover  how  many  Jew- 
ish people  dumbly  echo  the  treacherous  Ger- 
man btifler  state  speculation.  None  of  them 
seem  to  realize  that  they  are  helping  to  crack 
the  whip  o%er  the  back  of  their  fellow  Jews, 
with  every  expression  of  this  sentiment. 

NAZI    BEFORM    AN    OXtTSION 

War  with  Russia  has  become  a  fixed  part  of 
our  dally  conversation.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans accept  it  as  a  coming  certainty.  The 
same  millions,  their  memories  as  substantial 
as  a  sieve,  are  willing  to  climb  onto  the  band- 
wagon of  those  German  men  who  had  poured 
the  life  blood  into  the  veins  of  Hitler's  mon- 
strous movement.  Many  bard-bltt'n  Yanlts, 
their  heads  in  a  cloud,  wallow  in  the  service- 
able day  dream  that  the  sadistic  Kazi  dic- 
tators of  1945  have  suddenly  turned  Into 
shining  crusaders  for  democracy  in  1949. 
Just  because  we'd  like  to  have  It  that  way. 

This  very  convenient  wishful  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  masses  has  made  llTe  easy 
for  those  willful  men  who  are  In  a  position 
to  shape  America's  foreign  policy  toward  de- 
feated Germany.  After  the  hanging  of  the 
Goerlngs  and  Rlbbentrops,  the  Strelchers. 
and  Seyss-Inquarts,  after  the  execution  of 
the  SS  men  who  ran  the  concentration 
campe.  and  some  of  the  physicians  who  used 
prisoners  as  laboratory  guinea  pigs,  a  strange 
thing  has  happened  The  roster  of  Indus- 
trialists who  populate  the  executive  offices 
of  the  huge  steel  and  coal  empires  in  Ger- 
many again  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  In  Nazi- 
dom. While  America's  eyes  were  kept  glued 
to  the  Kremlin,  the  steel,  coal,  and  dyesiufi 
barons  of  the  Ruhr  slipped  smoothly  from 
the  butter  fingers  of  military  government 
courts.  With  superior  propagandlstic  skill 
these  men  then  sold  the  western  Allies  the 
same  shoddy  line  of  goods  which  they  had 
unloaded  so  successfully  after  the  First 
World  War:  "We  Germai-.s  are  your  last  line 
of  defense  against  the  bloody  danger  from 
the  East."  Hitler  ran  this  line  Into  a  vast 
fortune,  before  fate  tripped  him  up. 

STSASBXB    IS    QtnTE    RANK 

Of  cour^e,  as  soon  as  the  Germans  take 
their  tongues  out  of  their  cheeks,  they  sing 
a  different  tune.  One  of  the  most  teutally 
frank  tunesmlths  of  them  aU  is  Hitler's 
former  pal.  the  notorious  Otto  Straaser, 
now  •  rctldent  of  Bridgetown.  Nova  Scotia. 
In  a  recent  newsletter  Btraeerr  gave  the  world 
an  X-rajr  insight  Into  present  Ttutoolc 
thinking.    He  wrote; 

"Ttte  Marshall  plan  will  be  built  on  saiid 
until  Oermany  has  become  a  full  partner  of 
the  western  powers. 

"We  will  talk  RusslMn  to  the  east  snd 
Bngllsh  to  the  west,  but  at  heart  we  will 
remain  Germans. 

"Any  tsrttal  meeetire  to  help  Oermsny  will 
be  luatlfled 

"Amerlen's  and  Rusele's  battle  ts  not  our 
concern,  except  insofar  as  It  helps  our  come- 
back " 

Thus  speaks  Straaeer,  He  can  afford  it. 
He  lives  tn  Cannda.  He  Is  far  away  from  the 
censorships  of  occupied  Oermany.  which  eeal 
the  lips  at  many  who  think  the  same  way. 
but  are  too  cautious  to  say  so 

In  permitting  Hitler's  robber  barons  to 
return  to  power,  no  matter  for  ahat  honest 
or  pretended  reeetni.  both  America  and  Ei<g- 


land  bave  reopened  the  floodgates  of  vicious 
anti-Semitism.  Fee!ii\g  Important  again,  the 
Nazi  elements  in  Germany  needed  no  other 
encouragement.  Synagogues  and  Jewish 
cemeteries  again  ceased  to  t>e  safe.  Insults 
and  attacks  upon  Jews  on  open  streets  lack.ed 
only  the  brown  shirts  and  swastika  armbands 
of  10  years  ago.  In  the  "Oliver  Twist"  inci- 
dent, most  citizens  of  liberal  Berlin  sided 
against  the  Jews.  In  Echwaeblsch-Cmuend. 
a  city  in  the  United  States  zone.  ex-Nazi 
Franz  Konrad  was  elected  msyor.  His  op- 
ponent. Franz  Czisch.  a  Catholic  by  religion, 
but  half -Jew  by  origin,  found  his  home  dec- 
orated with  the  star  of  Etevid.  His  campaign 
posters  were  smeared  with  wildly  anti-Semitic 
slogans.  All  this  in  the  third  year  of  Ameri- 
can occupation  and  enlightenment. 

Pogrom-lUte  excesses  of  this  sort  would 
have  been  impossible  during  the  months 
following  VE-day.  Then  every  German 
sought  to  obtain  a  letter  from  any  Jew  avail- 
able, attesting  to  the  fine  character  of  said 
German.  The  defeated  cringed  beiore  every 
American  luilform. 

In  Nuremberg  the  writer  was  shown  a  long 
list  of  Hitlerites  by  a  German  man.  Grimly 
he  said :  "We  had  picked  a  tree  for  each  one  of 
these  criminals.  If  only  you  Americans  had 
let  us  hang  them."  Germans  then  Insisted 
that  Hitler  had  been  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  bad  ever  befallen  their  land.  Living 
up  to  Winston  Churchill's  terse  portraiture, 
"The  Germans  are  either  at  ycur  ttiroat  or  at 
your  feet."  they  licked  GI  boots  until  their 
tongues  hting  out. 

oppoaruxiTT  was  mttftxd 

There,  then,  was  otir  golden  opportunity 
to  show  the  Germans  what  we  meant  by 
democracy.  We  had  bought  this  opportunity 
so  dearly  with  the  lives  and  health  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cur  yoting  men. 

What  did  we  do  with  it? 

We  threw  it  away. 

In  no  time  the  Germans  looked  through 
the  American  soldier.  They  found  that  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared  why  he  really  was  In 
Germany.  As  long  as  the  beer,  the  women, 
and  the  black  market  held  out,  he  was  happy. 
The  question:  "When  wUl  you  Americans 
fight  the  Russians,  so  we  can  help  you." 
made  the  rounds  and  hit  the  mark.  It  was  a 
simple  German  trick,  to  win  friends  and 
Influence  people. 

After  the  public  horror,  following  the  dis- 
covery of  Auschwitz.  Buchenwald.  and  Maut- 
hausen, had  died  down,  the  Germans  pro- 
ceeded with  the  second  switch.  This  time 
the  target  was  the  Jew.  There  were  Jewiih 
DP's.  some  unable  to  get  a  Job.  others  not 
willing  to  become  part  of  the  German  econ- 
omy, who  engaged  in  the  black  market. 
Quickly  the  cry  rose:  "The  Jews  run  our 
black  market."  Actually  their  number  was 
Insignificant  when  compered  with  that  of 
the  Christian  black  marketers,  some  German, 
some  American  including  a  beep  of  embar- 
rassingly hlKh-ranklng  brass. 

By  pounding  hatred  for  both  Raaslaiis  and 
Jews  into  American  minds  the  Oermans 
nimbly  hopped  the  ptyehologlcal  (eoee. 
wtoleb  bad  separated  winner  end  loeer.  The 
Atimber  of  AMO  personnel,  both  mUttary 
and  riviitan,  who  suddenly  dieoovered  that 
we  had  the  Oermans  aU  wrong,  grew  by  leape 
and  bounds. 

Kjnrs  arm  mth  watb 

Of  course,  the  Koaalane  did  their  share  In 
destroying  their  popularity  among  their 
American  Allies.  The  fnendsiup  so  fer- 
vently expreesed  when  fighting  OI's  and 
Mujiks  met  In  the  heart  of  btirning  Ger- 
many, has  rotted  away.  Ill  will  on  both 
aides  is  rampant.  Row  much  the  cynical 
needling  by  aealotis  Oermans  had  helped  tn 
ptuhlng  America  and  the  U.  8.  8.  B.  into  op- 
posite corners  wlU  never  be  known.  It  has 
had  one  rather  Ironic  rcetiit.  Some  of  the 
cooler  heads  In  Germany  have  suddenly  re- 
alized  that   their  contribution   toward   the 


present  powder-keg  atmosphere  may  back- 
fire. In  another  war  Oermany  again  wiU 
become  the  battlefield.  The  thought  of 
what  the  new  weapons  will  do  to  the  rem- 
nants of  their  cities  sends  shivers  down  their 
backs. 

The  nasty  resurgence  of  Jew-hatred  among 
Germans  is  not  surprising.  Twenty  years  of 
Hitler  propaganda  are  tx:und  to  leave  their 
mark.  The  occupation  byprod*Jct  of  this 
resurgence  is  shameful.  Dtuing  recent 
months  a  considerable  number  of  American 
civilian  AMQ  employees  were  dismissed.  The 
large  majority  among  those  who  lost  their 
Jobs  were  Jews.  This  may  be  purely  coin- 
cidental. But  it  does  fit  into  the  pattern  of 
thinking  which  has  been  blooming  during 
40  months  of  occupation. 

We  are  calculating  on  the  German  btufer 
state  as  a  cushion  between  tis  and  ku 
attaching  Htissia.  To  create  this  state  we 
have  permitted  the  most  treacherous  Nazi 
elements  among  the  Germans  to  move  back 
into  key  positions.  We  believe  they  will 
be  on  our  side.  Or  at  least  we  claim  to  t>e- 
lieve  this.  There  Is  nothing  to  substantiate 
this  belief.  Walter  Lippmann  recently  re- 
vealed that  a  nimiber  of  leading  western  Ger- 
mans had  engage  in  secret  meetings  with 
the  Russians.  Strasser  tells  lu:  "America's 
and  Russia's  battle  Is  not  our  concern,  ex- 
cept insofar  as  it  helps  us  come  back."  With 
arrogant  eelf-aastirance  he  adds:  "Any  tac- 
tical meastire  (read  'swindle')  to  help  Oct- 
many  wUl  be  Justified."  Strasser  is  a  good 
pupU  of  Dr.  WUhelm  Prick.  Hitler's  Minister 
of  the  Intej-ior.  Whr  lever  Goebbels  or  Him- 
mler  planned  a  new  robbery  or  mass  mtirder. 
Prick  wotUd  invent  and  publish  a  brand  new 
law  authorizing  the  intended  act.  This  self- 
made  law  made  the  crime  "legal."  In  spite 
of  al'  this  obvloiu  tridtcry  we  arc  naively 
gambling  en  the  western  buffer  state  In  Ger- 
many, even  if  It  mean^  playing  post  clBce 
with  otir  worst  enemies  of  a  few  years  ego. 
That  the  Jew  gete  hurt  in  this  not  eery 
democratic  proceee  is  Jtist  too  bad. 


Ttr  Orr  tkk  cntMANs 

Scrutinizing  the  evolution  of  this  diplo- 
matic maneuver,  we  find  one  fly  in  the  sooth- 
Ing  ointment.  There  is  no  responsible  Ger- 
man on  record  as  saying  that  Oermany  has 
been  Informed  of  the  buffer  role  which  has 
been  assigned  to  her  in  the  cocktail  salons  of 
New  York  and  Waahlngton.  If  Hans  is  to 
ptill  otir  chestnuts  out  of  the  Russian  fire,  it 
might  be  wise  to  tip  him  cS, 

As  it  stands,  we  are  reminded  of  the  story 
of  Uttle  Jalte.  who  was  soared  stiff  of  a  huge 
tariang  dog.  Said  Abe:  "Why  be  scared. 
Jake^  Don't  you  know  barking  dogs  don't 
bite?" 

Said  Jake:  "I  know!  But  does  the  dog 
know?" 

We  all  know  that  the  Oermans  arc  supposed 
to  be  the  buffer  stau.  TX)  the  Oermans 
know? 
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HON.  CHARLES  LBENNEH 


OF 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RIFBBBEIfTATtVBi 

Tuetday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  BEmiETT  of  Florida.  Ur. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mArks.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  ar- 
Ucle  written  by  Cecil  Wright  Pemberton 
in  an  analysis  of  his  observations  on  rent 
control.  The  article  Is  included  »t  the 
request  of  the  Florida  Tax  Information 
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Association;  and  it5  Inclusion  here  indi- 
cates neither  approval  nor  disapproval  by 
myself . 

In  UiU  dlKuwloo  ««  ought  to  b*.  and 
must  be.  guided  by  •  Irame  of   refer«nc«. 
R«al  e«tat«  covers  a  very  conaldenble  field 
as  a  broad  term  and  Is  entirely  too  broad  to 
be  used.     For  practical  purposes,  the   field 
must  be  limited  to  an  area  wblcb  we  can 
all  recognise  together  and  at  the  tame  time. 
This  can  be  dona  by  recognizing  that  the 
subject  of  real  estate  coTers  three  main  dl- 
Tlsioas:  (1)  Property  which  Is  downtown  and 
business,  as  veil  as  rural,  which  is  not  under 
Federal  control;  (3)  a  second  cUss,  whldi  is 
new  housing,  also  exempt  from  Federal  con- 
trol, for  the  time  being  at  !east. 

In  the  third  and  last  class,  we  find  our 
subject  residential  rental  controlled  prop- 
erty. It  may  slso  be  designated  investment 
rental-controlled  property.  This  property 
Is  a  prisoner  of  wir  in  1»49.  although  the 
fighting  war  has  been  over  almost  4  years. 
The  control  feature  is  technical  and  Is  sc- 
compllshed  In  its  legal  sense  by  a  simple 
omission.  The  Pr««ldent  of  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  declared  the  war  ended  officially. 

Decontrol  has  been  engineered  in  every 
phase  of  our  economy,  meaning  that  the 
rights  of  property  and  to  property  have  been 
restored  to  their  owntn.  save  one— invest- 
ment rental-controlled  realty.  This  device 
tas  been  fostered  and  promoted  in  ways  and 
mif^na  Which  have  been  accompanied  by 
waves  of  improper  propaganda,  half  truths. 
dangerous  distortions,  and  barefaced  misrep- 
resentations. 

It  is  unfortunste  Indeed  there  has  been  so 
much  heat,  so  very  little  light.  Because  of 
injuries  already  Inflicted,  s  state  of  frustra- 
tl-m  and  near  desperation  In  many  quarters 
has  Invited  extreme  measures  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  which  of  course  has  done 
violence  to  the  real  facts  of  the  situation. 
The  case  has  been  accompanied  here  and 
there  by  an  earnest  effort  to  get  the  record 
straight,  and  In  this  effort  the  Florida  Tax 
Information  Association  has  done,  or  at- 
tempted to  do,  lis  level  best. 

As  ws  face  the  parity  system  to  keep  the 
fanners  happy,  labor-ui s 1 1 sfsnant  deals  to 
advance  labor  position,  and  we  see  the  in- 
dustrialists of  this  great  Nation  being  sub- 
sKUsMl  in  effect  by  Marshall  plans  and  other 
gTAndlose  schemes,  let  it  be  said  that  reai- 
dentud  rental  property  under  control  does 
not  view  this  with  desire  or  envy.  It  wanto 
no  pcut  of  It,  even  if  it  could  get  It.  Indeed, 
if  any  paternalistic  governmental  scheme  of 
creating  what  the  experts  call  flexible  Inner 
cushions — if  any  such  scheme  could  be  ap- 
plied at  this  late  date  It  could  not  now  undo 
the  damage  already  done,  nor  lessen  the 
losses  which  are  gone,  and  which  have  been 
stKtained  by  patriotic,  hard  working,  and 
frugal  Americans  who  have  suffered  the  mis- 
fortTine  to  Invest  their  money  In  such  proper- 
ties in  the  hope  It  would  serve  others  and  also 
^rve  them  under  the  good  old  American 
system  of  doing  things. 

This  associaUon  is  already  of  record  in  No- 
vember 1947  with  s  eompretenstve  statement 
of  this  situation,  and  a  aampiete  coverage  of 
the  monstrosity  in  Jaeksonville  and  Duval 
County.  Fla.  Nothing  said  then  is  to  be  un- 
said now.  None  of  the  hardships,  misfor- 
tunes. (X-  nightmares  then  endured  are  any 
leas  at  this  time.  They  are  more — much 
more — 14  months  later. 

If  the  inflation  has  subsided,  it  will  be 
bappy  news  for  Investment  rental  controlled 
property  but  in  the  real  order  of  things  it 
will  be  impossible  for  them  to  appreciate  In 
any  predictable  future  time.  The  cost  sheet 
fefSs  been  up— up — up.  And  then  up  soote 
acre:  and  there  It  is  going  to  stsy.  This  is 
asserted  in  the  face  of  soft  price  spots  here 
and  there  in  some  lines.  Frof>erty  nuinsgers, 
who  attempt  to  struggle  with  cost  sheets 
and  try  to  keep  their  despairing  clients  at 
tks  same  time,  knon  what  I  mean. 
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THS  TAX  r«CTU«S  or  ALL  SBAL  rso^nTTT,  orvAL 
COCNTT  AND  IjACKSOKVIIXI.  WTTH  EMPHASIS 
ON   aXKTAL-CdNTaOlXIU  WOPKHTT 

A  prior  obs«rvatlon  before  this  Board  on 
a  former  occai  Ion  is  Important  again :  Real- 
estate  taxes  ar  i  hardly  ever  clear  to  the  lay- 
man. The  layi  lan  may  be  a  renter,  who  Uvea 
In  a  controlle<  property,  and  is  thus  Indif- 
ferent; It  may  be  the  owner,  who  Is  vitally 
concerned,  but  who  Is  confronted  with  a  ta.x 
bill  and  Is  un<ertaln  how  It  Is  put  together. 
Even  property  nanagers  with  long  experience 
and  seeming  In  Imate  contact  with  such  prob- 
lems are  hary  about  it.  and  must  content 
themselves  wl  h  a  declaration  to  their  cli- 
ents—"It's  slnply  awful." 

It  was  furt  aer  observed  14  months  ago 
that  a  stralgtt  look  at  the  tax  picture  Is 
neither  welcoi  le  nor  pleasant,  a  tax  picture 
that  Is  obvloui  ily  more  burdensome  now.  As 
is  unrolled  In  all  Its  horror, 
these  facta  doj  no  discredit  to  either  city  or 
county  budget  -making  authorities,  who  have 
accomplished,  in  our  view,  the  most  eco- 
nomic and  bes ;  budgets  In  the  clrcumstsnccs. 
We  have  Indicated  in  other  places,  and  al- 
ways publicly  that  vhe  budgets  themselves 
have  gone  th<  full  distance  In  serving  both 
taxpayer  and    )ubllc  interest  alike. 

It  Is  the  1  ources  from  which  city  and 
county  budget  revenues  must  be  drawn, 
mainly  the  real-property  tax  base,  which  Is 
the  point  of  tl  lis  analysis  and  how  Its  burden 
is  brought  directly  down  upon  residential 
property. 

th  any  property  of  any  kind 
tax  bill  knows  only  too  well 
that  taxes  aie  not  the  whole  load  but  It 
Is  a  prevailing  one.  In  business,  which  is 
competitive,  the  break-even  point  Is  widely 
111  property  matters,  taxes  are 
with   all   implications   added. 
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This  added  liapllcatlon  Is  that  taxes  are  a 
fixed  expense  but  always  variable,  moving 
mto  higher  ind  higher  levels  year  after 
year.  This  it  occasioned  by  the  larger  and 
larger  drafts  nade  against  property  by  local 
taxing  authoitties. 

With  respe<  t  to  controlled-rental  property, 
returns  have  been  trbltrarlly  fixed.  Taxes, 
togeiner  wltl  i  all  other  costs,  have  risen 
without  halt.  This  rise  has  wiped  out  the 
margins  betw  sen  Income  and  outgo,  diluting 
the  original  nvestment.  spreading  distress 
with  Increasli  ig  cruelty  in  the  ranks  of  such 
investments. 
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,  Duval  County,  Fla. 

peribd  between  1941  and  1949,  Du- 

tixes  have  advanced  119  percent. 
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676000.     For   every  dollar   of 

paid  in  1941-42  through  the 

window  $3.19  In   194&^9  tax 

this    assumes   the    assessment 

in  both  periods,  which  it  often 

matter  of  fact,  all  too  many  In- 

ft>und  where  the  tax  bill  is  150 

percent  Increased,  or  more, 

assessment  changes. 
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The  tar  b<u  e  from  which  taxes  are  drawn 

A  property  owner  feels  his  own  property 
situation  aeu  wij.  for  he  mtist  dig  the  money 
to  pay  the  t«(uBs  asesssed  against  him.    This 


be<omes 


reality  loses  Its  identity  when  swallowed  up 
m  the  total,  nwanlng  the  total  of  all  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  which  makes  up  the 
total  tax  base.  It  Is  in  the  tax  base  Itself  we 
find  reflections  of  the  Injustice,  the  cruelty 
and  economic  nonsense  of  placing  a  rigid 
ceUlng  m  one  single  department  of  the  tax 
base.  For  practical  purposes,  the  fixed  prop- 
aganda, the  dire  distortions  and  misrepre- 
sentations with  respect  to  this  matter  ought 
to  be  Ignored,  and  only  the  reality  recognired. 
This  stark  reality  becomes  more  evident  In 
the  tax  base,  its  casualties  and  the  wreckage 
lU  represenU. 

The  tax  base  means  what  and  who  pays 
the  taxes,  that  is  property  taxes.  It  U  an  In- 
ventory of  both  real  and  personal  property 
brought  together  In  one  heap.  After  the  tax 
bill  has  been  decided,  then  assessments  are 
made  against  It.  but  not  all  of  It.  The 
system  is  rigid  and  Inflexible,  and  the  exemp- 
tions—those who  do  not  pay— are  becoming 
greater  with  each  succeeding  year  while  the 
property  left  to  carry  It  Is  practically  at  a 
standstill.  Nobody  can  debate  this,  for  the 
tax  base  which  pays  the  bill  has  advanced  only 
9  percent  while  the  taxes  against  It  have 
gone  up  119  percent  (Duval  County).  The 
record  speaks  on  this  more  as  an  epitaph  than 
as  eloquence. 

More  specifically,  the  tax  base  on  which 
taxes  were  laid  in  1942  was  $206,000,000.  in 
1949  $225,000,000,  up  9  percent. 

A  lot  of  people  pay  personal  property  tax 
bills,  both  small  and  large.  Many  of  the 
smaller  personal-property-tax  payers  in  lower 
brackets  carry  a  comfortable  feeling  with 
them  that  they  are  a  taxpayer.  Such  Indeed 
l8  not  the  case,  for  when  all  the  personal 
property  taxes  are  In — both  big  and  small  to- 
gether— they  make  up  only  24  percent  of  the 
total  that  must  be  raised  to  carry  the  cost 
of  city  and  county  government. 

This  means  that  somewhere  the  money 
must  be  raised,  so  It  makes  real  property  the 
beast  of  burden  In  the  proportion  of  76  per- 
cent. To  be  precise,  these  properties  were 
the  following  in  dollars  In  1949:  $155,200,- 
000  of  nonexempt  realty,  $54,300,000  of  per- 
sonal property,  and  $15,500,000  rail  and  tele- 
graph. 

The  changed  complexions  of  these  figures 
must  of  necessity  be  studied  on  the  sched- 
ules themselves.  This  documented  material 
accompanies  this  presentation. 

The  $155,200,000  of  nonexempt  property 
contains  within  It  your  rental-controlled 
properties.     Note  this: 

We  have  said  the  over-all  tax  base  has  ad- 
vanced only  9  percent.  In  the  same  period 
the  nonexempt  real  estate,  which  is  $165,200,- 

000  m  1949  was  $169,400,000  In  1941-42  period, 
a  loss — note  this — of  3  percent.  This  means 
liquidation  and  a  squeeze  which  can  be  rec- 
ognized by  anybody.  There  have  been  new 
stores,  renovations  and  other  Improvements 
adding  greatly  to  the  roll,  but  with  It  all, 
the  loss  Is  still  3  percent.  This  trend  Is  sig- 
nificant and  convincing  to  even  the  most 
partisan. 

THX     HOMESTEAD     EXEMPTION     STTUATION     Df 

PLoiuoA  WIPES  orr  tax  base 
It  is  the  law  of  the  State  of  Florida  that 
the  first  $5,000  of  assessed  value  of  every 
Florida  homestead  is  to  be  declared  exempt. 
A  total  tax  roll  In  another  State  without  this 
exemption  when  compared  with  a  Florida 
tax  roll.  city,  county,  or  the  State-wide  roll 
as  a  whole,  can  lead  to  dangerous  conclu- 
sions. Our  total  roll  is  something  different 
in  Florida  from  the  nonexempt  tax  roll.  Our 
total  roll,  with  the  homestead  exemptions  In- 
cluded, totals  $325,000,000.  but  with  the 
homestead  exemptions  removed — which  it 
has  to  be  for  tax  purposes — Is  shrunken  to 
$225.000.C00.  This  means  that  $100,000,000 
worth  of  homestead  valuation  In  Duval 
County  stands  outside  the  tax  base — which 
Is  31  percent  of  the  potential — and  pays  not 

1  cent  for  operating  cost  of  either  city  or 
county  government. 
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Expre.'aed  another  way,  Duval  County  had 
•.se.OOO.OOO  of  exempt  homes  in  1941-42. 
•100.000.000  7  years  later. 

Where  does  the  tax  burden  rest?  With 
nonexempt  property — what  there  is  left 
of  It  to  pay  the  rising  tax  load  put  on  it. 

Documents  in  chart  and  graph  form  ars 
all  Included  with  this  presentation. 

THE  RENT  CONTBOL  INDEX 

It  has  already  t>een  said  that  every  form 
of  property  ownership  has  been  returned 
to  its  rightful  owners  except  residential 
rental  control  properties.  On  January  3, 
1949,  the  report  by  the  Council  of  Presi- 
dential Advisers  was  made  public,  spcclfl- 
cally  directed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Eighty-first.  This  Is  a  most 
voluminous  and  technical  report.  Its  study 
is  impossible  to  more  than  a  fractional  num- 
ber of  otir  citizens  for  reasons  of  technical 
phases  and  time  required  in  such  a  study. 
In  this  report  are  numerous  charts  and 
graphs  which  are  understandable  for  the 
mo.*t  part  by  even  the  layman. 

Chart  No.  4  of  this  report,  headed  "Con- 
sumer's Prices"  is  important  to  this  discus- 
sion. Four  subjects  are  given  graph  treat- 
ment— food,  apparel,  all  Items  of  the  com- 
bined index,  and  rents.  1935-39  average 
equal?  100  and  is  twse  point.  The  chart  be- 
gins January  1946,  ends  December  1948. 
showing  monthly  changes. 

The  rent  Index  or  line  Is  practically  flat  on 
the  chart.  Other  Items  move  upward  and 
almost  off  the  page.  In  fact  the  food  Index 
in  August  1948  was  216.6.  The  rent  con- 
trast is  revealing,  117.7. 

To  be  even  more  precise  1  have  prepared 
this  same  chart  since  1939.  which  Is  the  way 
It  ought  to  be  done.  Price  Indexes  during 
the  war  were  under  OPA  and  therefore  not 
fully  acctirate.  But  prior  to  the  war  they 
were  not,  nor  since.  Although  controls  were 
abandoned  except  for  rental  control  prop- 
erty, the  White  House  appealed  for  over-all 
controls  without  success.  It  appears  now  the 
appeal  has  been  watered  down  and  will  settle 
for  standby  control  In  the  implication  the 
inflation  is  tapering  off.  Having  said  this, 
there  is  certainly  no  impUcatlon  in  this 
Implication  that  controls  should  be  put  on 
our  economy  because  residential  property 
U  federally  controlled.    Quite  the  contrary. 

The  right  to  reasonable  profit  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  American  system  hereto- 
fore. It  ought  to  be  siutalned  and  enforced. 
Why  the  present  disparity  and  denial?  Can 
it  be  shown  that  residential  controlled  prop- 
erty earns  6  percent  over-all? 

SX7MMATIOM 

In  January  1948.  10  percent  over-all  In- 
crease was  authorized  for  this  area  by  Fed- 
eral Expediter  Tighe  E.  Woods.  This  was  in 
response  to  request  for  25  percent  by  rental 
ad\-isory  board.  In  considering  the  deci- 
sion, the  Federal  Expediter  stated  frankly 
that  tax  factors  were  the  basis  for  It.  and 
the  study  and  presentation  by  this  associa- 
tion, documented  then  as  it  is  now.  were  the 
exclusive  guide. 

The  10-percent  over-all  Increase  was 
granted  in  this  area  imder  a  method  which 
the  Federal  Expediter  has  not  revealed.  It 
was  our  conviction  that  25  percent  was  a 
reasonable  minimum,  which  was  denied  by 
15  percent.  During  the  past  year,  the  situa- 
tion, taxwlse  and  otherwise,  has  materially 
worsened.  If  the  25  percent  was  a  reasonable 
area  for  consideration  then.  It  Is  even  more 
so  now.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  this 
board  as  No.  1  channel.  The  urgency  of  the 
request  is  directed  again  to  the  Expediter  and 
his  associate  advisers.  The  submission  here- 
with is  fully  documented.  On  the  tiasis  of 
prior  accuracy  by  this  association,  with  which 
the  Expediter  is  entirely  familiar  and  has  so 
expressed  himself,  we  otter  this  latest  sub- 
mission in  a  full  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
clarity  to  the  end  tiiat  economic  principles 


may  not  be  entirely  Ignored  but  upheld  and 
Jtistlce  be  done  in  the  right  place. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Floxoa  Tax  iNfoaMATioir 
Association.  Inc. 


World  GoTemmeiit  Now,  a  Delosion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or   NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1949 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record, 
under  the  leave  granted  me.  an  addre.ss 
by  Hon.  Hamilton  Pish,  our  foiTner  col- 
league from  New  York,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  debate  on  the  question,  "Should  the 
United  States  now  assume  leadership  In 
establishing  an  effective  world  govern- 
ment?" 

It  was  my  opportunity  and  privilege  to 
serve  as  moderator  in  this  debate,  held  at 
Great  Neck.  N.  Y.,  on  March  8. 1949. 

The  address  by  former  Representative 
Pish  follows: 

WOELO  COVEKNMENT   NOW    A    OELUSIOH 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity,  the  Ideal- 
ism, or  the  desire  for  enduring  peace  that 
motivates  the  One  Worlders  and  World 
Government  Now  groups  In  America.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  unfair  criticism  of  World 
Federalists  and  Union  Now  organizations 
that  they  are  largely  made  up  of  ardent 
Internationalists  and  pink  intellectuals.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  who  the  40.000 
members  are.  where  they  come  from,  or  what 
their  politics  or  international  views  may  be. 

The  real  issue  is:  "Can  world  government 
be  achieved  now  or  In  the  near  future?" 
The  answer  is  an  emphatic  "No"  and  I  pro- 
pose to  present  sound  and  imdenlable  rea- 
sons why  It  Is  Impossible  of  attainment,  sub- 
ject always  to  a  third  world  war  in  which 
we  may  emerge  victorious  over  Soviet  Rtissla. 

In  case  of  our  being  defeated.  God  forbid, 
as  we  sre  the  most  powerful  bulwark  left 
against  Red  fascism,  a  world  commtmism 
stste  would  be  Inevitable.  I  take  an  em- 
phatic and  unequivocal  stand  that,  without 
another  war.  the  formation  of  a  world  gov- 
ernment now  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  I 
even  go  further  and  submit  that,  unwit- 
tingly, the  World  Government  adherents  are 
Indulging  in  sophistry,  false  reasoning,  and 
misrepresentation  by  leading  the  peace-lov- 
ing American  people  Into  believing  that  world 
government  is  feasible  and  possible  now. 
Unfortunately.  It  is  not,  not  even  a  limited 
world  government  fcH*  purposes  of  military 
defense  against  aggression. 

It  is  no  more  (XMsible  nov  than  growing 
oranges  in  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  World  Federalists,  blinded  by  their 
understandable  passion  for  peace,  refuse  to 
see  the  pitfalls  and  Insurmountable  ob- 
sUcIes.  They  glibly  talk  of  world  govern- 
ment now  and  Ignore  the  fact  there  Is  an 
irrepressible,  an  Irreconcilable  contest  being 
waged  by  totalitarian  Soviet  Russia  and  iU 
Communist  satellites  against  the  United 
States  and  all  free  nations. 

Soviet  Russia,  aspiring  to  create  a  wcwld 
Commimist  government,  would  naturally  re- 
fuse to  join  a  world  government  dominated 
by  free  nations  whose  main  object  would  be 
to  stop  Communist  aggicasion.  By  the  same 
token,  we  could  not  Join  a  world  government 
dominated  by  the  Communists,  as  it  would 
meen  sacrificing  human  freedom  without  a 
contest. 


We  are  further  from  world  government 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1907.  when  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  were  accepted  by 
most  nations.  Unfortunately,  many  of  those 
accepted  principles,  particularly  relating  to 
prisoners  of  war  and  neutrality,  were 
scrapped  or  Ignored  during  the  last  two 
World  Wars. 

The  only  way  we  could  entice  Soviet  RuksIs 
and  its  Communist  bloc  Into  a  world  gov- 
ernment would  be  to  establish  representa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  population.  It  appears 
most  likely  that  the  Commtinlsts  will  take 
over  sdl  of  China  within  the  next  6  months. 
This  would  place  the  control  of  480.000.0M 
Chinese  under  the  hammer  and  sickle.  The 
next  step  will  be  for  the  Communists  to  In- 
filtrate and  overthrow  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  Indochina,  sovietize  Malaya.  Burma, 
Slam.  Indonesia,  and  parts  of  India,  and 
thereby  place  200,000.000  in<n-e  Asistlcs  under 
the  Red  yoke. 

Soviet  Russia  is  on  the  march  toward  set- 
ting up  a  world  Communist  government  of 
1.000.000.000  people  within  the  next  few 
years  xinless  stopped  by  another  world  war. 
The  free  nations  will  probably  not  muster 
one-third  of  the  Communist-dominated 
population  by  1961.  Communists  ever)-- 
where,  under  the  direction  of  the  poUtbu- 
reau  at  Moscow,  have  been  planning  and 
plotting  for  a  world  government  of  their  own 
for  30  years,  and  do  not  propose  to  scrap 
their  main  objective  Just  as  they  believe  they 
are  about  to  achieve  it  to  placate  One 
Worlders  or  World  FederallsU  in  America. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  theory  of  a 
limited  world  government,  restricted  to  mili- 
tary purposes  to  prevent  aggression  and  pro- 
mote world  peace.  That  is  a  noble  ideal  that 
should  have  the  support  of  all  who  cherish 
peace  and  abhor  war.  No  sacrifice  is  too 
great  to  obtain  world  peace,  except  the 
betrayal  of  individual  liberty  and  human 
freedom. 

I  am  vehemently  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  kind  of  world  government  except 
one  spscillcaUy  restricted  to  stop  aggression 
and  provide  world-wide  peace  and  security  I 
cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  disastrous 
to  tiie  economic  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  American  people  than  to  delegate  our 
constitutional  powsrs  to  a  world  government 
over  trade,  immigration,  and  control  of  our 
money. 

Lenin  once  said.  ••Give  me  the  power  t« 
spend  the  currency  into  destruction  and  I 
wUl  determine  wliat  sort  of  a  soctai  and 
economic  system  <»ill  be  esubllsbed."  Tbe 
United  World  Federaiuts  of  America  ars 
divided  into  right  and  left  wings  grotqia. 
The  left  wing  is  not  sstisfled  with  merely  pro- 
viding a  world  government  with  a  sufficient 
armed  police  to  enforce  peace,  but  wants 
control  over  such  domestic  issues  as  trade, 
immigration,  and  money. 

In  any  world  government  the  United  States 
would  be  in  a  minority.  If  we  should  trans- 
fer our  control  over  exports  and  Imports,  im- 
migration, and  money  to  a  world  government, 
a  combination  of  Nations.  Jealous  of  our 
wealth,  resources,  and  prosperity,  could  ruin 
us  economically  in  a  short  time  and  we  could 
not  even  defend  ourselves  against  such  wan- 
ton and  ruthless  acts. 

A  world  government,  empowered  with  con- 
trol over  immigration,  might  transplant 
50,000.000  Chinese  and  50.000.000  East  In- 
dians to  the  United  SUtes  despite  any  pro- 
tests from  our  Government  or  people.  I 
doubt  if  a  single  Member  of  Congrsss  would 
vote  even  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  ratiflcatlon  by  the  States  or  people 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  such  domestic 
powers  to  a  world  government.  The  proposi- 
tion Is  utterly  fantastic.  However,  the  fa- 
natical proponents  of  world  government 
advocate  just  that. 

An  actuaUy  realistic  world  government 
could    not   exist    without    such   powers.    I 
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question  even  the  minimum  proposals  of  tbe 
United  World  Federalists  vho  Insist  on  direct 
taxing  power  for  maintenance  of  a  world 
government  and  police  force,  and  the  right 
to  set  up  courts  composed  of  foreigners  In 
every  nation  to  try  and  punish  alleged  vio- 
lations or  crimes  against  world  peace. 

Can  any  sane  man  envisage  a  coiut  com- 
posed of  BritUh  and  American  Judges  ftinc- 
tlonlng  in  Soviet  Russia  by  her  consent  to 
try  members  of  the  PoUtbiiro  for  aggres- 
sion and  offenses  against  world  peace? 

No.  Not  even  the  minlmiun  require- 
ments, which  is  the  cloak  under  which  the 
left-wing  "do-gooders  '  cover  up  their  aspira- 
tions to  remake  the  world  by  leveling  Amer- 
ica down,  and  Asia  and  Africa  up,  is  at- 
tainable in  our  day  and  generation  without 
a  Third  World  War.  The  fanatical  left-wing 
Tisionaries  want  to  wipe  out  all  national 
sovereignty  throtighout  the  world. 

IX  nations  might.  In  this  atomic  age.  be 
willing  to  surrender  their  war  powers  to  a 
world  government  to  enforce  peace  by  use 
of  s  powerful  police  iarce,  the  left-wing  One- 
Worlders  claim  It  would  be  merely  the  first 
step,  to  a  dream  world  or  utop$a,  supported 
by  a  universal  UNRRA  where  the  lion  lays 
flown  with  the  lamb,  and  where  unselfish- 
ness and  good  will  will  reign  supreme  for- 
evermore.  Ood  help  the  United  States  U 
we  have  to  finance  any  such  economic  delu- 
sion. We  Will  be  bankrupt  before  the  blue- 
prints have  been  completed. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  insist  on 
the  right  of  veto  over  inspection  and  control 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  and  criminal  stupidity  to  surrender 
the  stomic-bomb  secrets  on  any  lesser  guar- 
anties than  provided  in  the  Baruch  plan. 
WkftBCver  Soviet  Russia  turns  from  ageres- 
>lan  and  world  revolution  to  the  paths  of 
peace  and  sincere  international  coopers tlun, 
then  and  then  only,  should  we  agree  to  out- 
law the  A-bomb.  In  the  meanwhile  we 
should  retain  the  atomic  secrets  for  our 
own  defense  and  for  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  and  freedom. 

World  peace  is  not  only  desirable,  but  It 
Is  a  must  that  should  bead  the  list  of  all 
human  efforts.  Another  World  War  would 
cause  chaos  snd  unprecedented  destruction 
0<ttte  and  property,  snd  might  weU  end  otir 
dvfllBatlon.  and  depoptilate  large  parts  of 
•«r  planet.  The  destructive  capfkcity  of 
modem  warfare,  with  guided  missiles,  huge 
rocket  airships  loaded  with  tons  of  bombs, 
and  the  poasibUlty  of  wiping  out  half  the 
civilian  population  by  more  powerful  atomic 
weapons  compels  thinking  people  to  concen- 
trate their  main  efforts  ov.  achieving  world 
peace. 

Peace  should  be  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of  every  sutesman.  It  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  press,  the  Congress,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  our  Government. 

World  peace  should  be  proclaimed  a  holy 
mlMloti  from  every  pulpit  of  every  church 
!■  hmrrim.  For  34  years  in  Congress  I  par- 
tUtifmtmi  In  every  legitlniate  peace  move 
made  by  the  Congress.  I  fought  for  such 
legislation  as  outlawing  war.  known  as  the 
KeUogg  Pact,  the  abolltloo  of  the  use  of 
potooaoas  gas.  the  World  Court,  the  liml- 
tatloB  of  armaments,  a  referendum  on  war, 
the  neutrality  bill,  and  against  every  at- 
tempt to  Involve  us  In  war  except  for  de- 
fensive ptirposes.  The  old  contest  between 
nonlnterventlonlsts  and  Interventionists  was 
largely  obscured  by  the  fatal  blunder  we 
made  In  tislng  the  atomic  bomb  which  left 
the  United  SUtes  (hitherto  invincible  i»g^tT)tt 
all  attacks)  naked  and  defenseless. 

The  lingering  differences  between  the 
193&-41  interventionists  and  International- 
ists have  been  finally  swallowed  up  by  the 
openly  proclaimed  objectives  of  the  Bed 
plotters  at  Moscow  to  set  up  a  world  Com- 
munist Government  by  revolution  or  by 
force.     There   Is  no  cueb   thing   as 
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survive  as  free  nations.  Let  them  pool  their 
armed  forces  under  a  single  general  staff. 
Once  the  Communist  armies  over-nm  Europe 
it  will  be  the  end  of  Great  Britain,  and  we 
will  be  confronted  with  an  aggressive  and 
militant  Communist  Europe,  followed  quickly 
by  a  Commiailat  Asia  and  North  Africa. 

Although  world  communism  is  on  the 
march  in  Europe  and  Asia  it  is  not  Inevitable 
here.  It  must  be  stopped;  It  can  be  stopped. 
The  words  of  Patrick  Henry  apply  today  more 
than  ever  before: 

"Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?" 

That  Is  the  paramount  Issue  in  the  world 
today — freedom  and  democracy  or  slavery  and 
totalitarianism. 


A  New  MafiBot  Line? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  include  a  very  pertinent  article 
by  James  J.  Haggerty,  Jr.,  which  ap- 
peared in  American  Aviation  magazine 
in  the  issue  of  May  1.  1949. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

A  New  Maginot  Link? 
(By  James  J.  Haggerty,  Jr.) 

We  are  building  a  new  Maginot  line. 

It's  not  a  steel  and  concrete  fortress  such 
as  the  one  the  French  took  such  pride  In  be- 
fore Hitler  showed  them  how  foolish  it  was 
to  place  such  confidence  in  It.  Ours  is  a 
mental  Maginot,  a  supreme  confidence  In 
the  ability  of  a  new  weapon  to  win  a  war 
single-handedly.  The  new  weapon  Is  the 
long-range  bomber — the  Convalr  B-38. 

We  discovered  that  this  new  Maginot  Line 
was  under  construction  when  we  paid  a  visit 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
and  listened  to  debate  on  defense  appropria- 
tions— debate  which  brought  about  a  whop- 
ping six-billlon-plus  appropriation  for  the 
Air  Force,  but  which  reduced  naval  aviation 
to  a  token  force. 

Foreman  of  the  ne\.  Maginot  construc- 
tion Is  Representative  Clabxncs  Cannon,  a 
Missouri  Democrat  who  happens  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Cannon  came  out  point-blank  and  said 
there  was  no  need  for  a  strong  naval  air 
force.  Cannon  said  that  the  next  war  could 
be  determined  decisively  in  3  weeks  by  atomic 
warfare — and  he  added  that  the  only  way  to 
end  this  war  in  3  weeks  Is  by  B-36  warfare. 

"Why  shotild  we  waste  vast  sums  of  money 
on  naval  planes  tied  down  to  a  radius  of  500 
or  700  miles?"  asked  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  where  they  tised  to 
have  to  be  shown,  but  are  now  apparently 
gullible  In  the  extreme  and  highly  suscepti- 
ble to  Air  Force  propaganda.  (Navy  planes 
have  radii  up  to  2,000-plus  miles.)  "A 
smaller  amount  of  money  can  supply  land- 
based  planes  about  the  effectiveness  of  which 
there  can  be  no  question,"  he  continues.  (He 
should  check  his  price  lists  again.) 

OANCUOUS    BELiEF 

If  some  other  armchair  general  bad  ut- 
tered these  sentiments,  we  would  have  dis- 
missed them  with  a  gentle  curl  of  the  lip. 
But  Cannon's  position  makes  them  ex- 
tremely dangerous  remarks,  for  he  is  the 
chief  of  the  group  which  decide*  how  much 


money  will  be  spent  on  defense  and  how  It 
will  be  spent.  And  this  business  of  con- 
centrating our  entire  defense  on  one  weapon, 
to  the  detriment  of  all  others,  can  be  serious. 

In  his  speech  on  the  House  floor.  Cannon 
also  said  thait  the  Navy  cannot  reach  Moscow 
with  an  atomic  bomb.  He  stated  further 
that  the  launching  of  atomic  bombs  is  not 
a  Navy  function.  With  that  we  are  In  full 
accord,  as  we  have  stated  before.  We  don't 
think  the  Navy  has  any  business  in  long- 
range  atomic  bombing  and  we  think  it  made 
a  serious  error  in  tactics  when  It  tried  to 
muscle  Into  that  territory,  for  such  tactics 
cost  the  Navy  a  lot  of  friends. 

But  Cannon  seem«  to  have  missed  the  basic 
point — that  the  Navy's  aviation  is  not  in- 
tended, as  it  Is  constituted  today,  to  deliver 
atom  bombs  to  Moscow.  It  is  Intended  to 
protect  the  surface  fleet  from  air  or  sea 
attack,  so  that  the  fleet  can  perform  its 
assigned  function  of  mastery  of  the  seas. 
And,  therefore,  the  question  of  whether  Na^-y 
planes  can  reach  Moscow  is  totally  Irrelevant. 

Cannon's  whole  argument  hinges  on  the 
ability  of  the  B-36  to  deliver  atom  bombs 
from  bases  in  North  America.  He  concedes 
that  Russia  would  occupy  the  entire  Euro- 
pean continent  within  90  days  after  opening 
of  hostilities.  Therefore,  the  B-36  would  be 
our  only  offensive  weapon,  since  no  other 
land-based  planes  have  sufficient  range  to 
operate  from  North  American  bases. 

NOT   ENOUGH 

Now  we  believe,  as  Mr.  Cannon  apparently 
does,  that  the  B-36  Is  capable  of  these 
ranges.  We  also  believe  it  will  have  a 
measure  of  success  comparable  to  that  of 
World  War  II  heavy  bombers.  But  is  this 
enough  to  win  a  war?  Should  we  concen- 
trate all  of  our  defense  appropriations  on 
the  belief  that  we  can  sit  back  securely  at 
home  and  dispatch  B-36's  from  home  bases 
which  will  end  the  war  in  3  weeks? 

Paradoxically.  Cannon  himself  doesn't 
think  so.  We  quote  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri:  "Of  course,  a  war  could  not  be 
won  by  air  power  alone." 

Such  being  the  case.  Mr.  Cannon  will  have 
to  admit  that  we  will  reqlure  some  sort  of 
service  from  the  Navy.  He  says  that  its  fimc- 
tion  Is  the  maintenance  of  lines  of  com- 
munication and  transportation.  We  think  it 
would  be  something  more  than  that.  In  any 
event  we  do  need  a  Navy — we're  agreed  on 
that.  Ergo,  we'll  need  aviation  support  if 
that  Navy  is  to  function  effectively. 

"We  have  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world." 
said  Mr.  Cannon,  "And  we  will  keep  It  the 
greatest  Navy  In  the  world." 

KNiriNC    THE    NAVT 

Well,  speaking  air-wise,  here's  how  Can- 
NONs  committee  intends  to  maintain  the 
greatest  Navy  in  the  world.  The  money  ap- 
propriated for  naval  aviation  for  the  com- 
ing year  will  require: 

(a)  cancellation  of  every  airframe  and 
engine  research  and  development  project 
scheduled  for  the  coming  year; 

(b)  construction  of  only  843  planes  (380 
less  than  this  year): 

(c^  operation  of  2,930  planes  less  than  the 
minimum  required; 

(d)  deactivation  of  three  attack  carriers, 
nine  naval  air  stations,  and  four  antisub- 
marine patrol  squadrons; 

(e)  a  16-percent  reduction  In  aircraft 
overhauls;  and 

(f»  discontinuance  of  Naval  Reserve  air 
groups  on  fleet  carriers. 

In  addition,  it  lowers  the  naval  aircraft 
manufacturers'  ability  to  produce,  since 
few  companies  build  planes  for  both  Air 
Force  and  Navy.  The  proctirement  cutback 
win  reduce  naval-plane  manufacturers  to  a 
far  lower  level  of  preparedness  for  emer- 
gency production  than  the  current  level. 
Further,  It  means  a  gradual  decline  In  total 
air  strength,  for  if  you  buy  only  843  planes 
yearly,  and  each  has  a  life  of  6  years,  then 


in  6  years  you  have  only  5.058  planes.  In- 
stead of  the  7.783  authorized  for  the  coming 
year. 

Does  that  sound  like  maintaining  the 
world's  greatest  Navy? 

XEAIXOCATION     NEEDED 

We  think  the  House  has  made  a  seriotis 
error  In  thvis  crippling  naval  air  power.  We 
hope  the  Senate  wlU  do  something  to  rec- 
tify it.  It  wouldn't  require  any  Increase  In 
the  already  staggering  (sixteen  billion)  de- 
fense budget — Just  a  more  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  proposed  expenditures  and  a  little  reallo- 
cation. But  more  than  that,  we  hope  that 
this  Maginot  line  type  of  thinking  doesnt 
spread,  for  If  It  does  we  may  be  in  trouble 
someday. 

Strangest  part  of  Mr.  Cannon's  remarks  Is 
the  following: 

"How  can  we  forget  the  fatal  decision  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  question  which  is  facing  us 
here  today?  They  were  urged  to  build  air- 
planes. But  they  declined  on  the  ground 
that  the  airplane  was  useful  only  for  recon- 
naissance, and  their  matchless  army,  pro- 
tected by  the  impregnable  Maginot  line,  was 
Invincible.  •  •  •  Let  tis  not  make  the 
same  mistake." 

W.  Stuart  Symington.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  got  caught  with  his  hand  in  the  jsm 
pot.  Representative  Albext  J.  Engil,  Re- 
publican, Michigan,  ranking  Republican  on 
the  military  subcommittee  of  Cannon's 
House  Appropriation  Committee.  Is  the  guy 
who  caught  him. 

It  seems  as  how  Mr.  S.  had  tried  to  pad  the 
budget  a  few  odd  billions.  Lt.  Gen.  Edward 
Rawllngs.  the  Air  Comptroller,  had  totted 
up  the  money  the  Air  Force  thought  It  would 
need  to  struggle  through  the  coming  year 
and  It  came  to  eight  bllllon-odd.  But  Mr. 
S.  said  uh-uh.  he  wanted  11  billions. 

"In  fact."  he  said,  quite  candidly,  "Gen. 
Rawllngs  and  I  had  a  little  argument." 

Symington  admitted  his  guilt  in  testimony 
before  the  Appropriations  subcommittee  on 
the  Air  Force  s  1950  budget. 

"I  would  like  to  absolve  the  Air  Force  and 
take  full  responsibility  for  that  myself,"  he 
said.  (The  printed  hearings  do  not  report 
whether  he  blushed.)  The  reason  for  his 
padding  act,  the  Secretary  explained.  Is  that 
he  had  heard  that  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
going  to  ask  for  a  big  bundle,  so  he  thought 
he  would  go  along  too.  with  a  sublime  dis- 
regard for  military  requirements  and  the 
poor  benighted  taxpayer.  Of  course,  he 
shrugged,  he  knew  It  would  never  go  through. 
*Tt  was  my  thought  that  the  higher  the 
figtire  the  more  ridiculous  It  looked;  and 
therefore  It  would  force  the  services  to  buy 
and  operate  Instead  on  the  basis  of  an  In- 
tegrated plan." 

Bncel  took  a  dim  view  of  the  padding 
attempt.  He  said  he  "cannot  appreciate  a 
policy  of  the  armed  services  which  will  in- 
flate the  budget  hoping  £o  get  something." 


Dedication  Address  of  Leonard  A.  Scheele, 
Surgeon  Genera!,  Public  Health  Service, 
Federal  Security  Af  eacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoid.  I  include  the  following  dedica- 
tion address  by  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  M.  D., 


Surgeon  General.  Public  Health  Service. 
Federal  Security  Agency,  delivered  at  the 
dedication  luncheon  of  the  laying  of 
cornerstone  of  Ooldblatt  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. Chicago.  111..  May  12.  1949: 

The  opening  of  this  magnificent  clinical 
center  Is  the  climax  of  several  years  of  work, 
which  the  United  SUtes  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  watched  with  the  keenest  interest, 
and  in  which  we  are  proud  to  have  had  a 
part.  The  Goldblatt  clinical  center  Is  the 
fruit  of  combined  effort.  It  Is  made  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Chicago.  It  will  carry  forward  the  can- 
cer research  of  a  great,  privately  endowed 
university,  aided  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
many  citizens — individually,  through  the 
Chicago  Cancer  Research  Fotuidation,  and 
through  the  American  Cancer  Society.  This 
research  has  also  been  assisted  by  tax-funds 
extended  through  Federal  grants-in-aid. 
This  clinical  center  therefore  belongs  to  the 
whole  country,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
this  city  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

It  will  offer  new  hope  to  stifferers  every- 
where, not  only  because  of  the  additional 
beds  which  It  makes  available  but  especially 
because  of  its  fine  research  facilities.  The 
laboratories  occupy  five  whole  floors  of  the 
buUdlng.  And  because  the  clinical  and  re- 
search activities  support  each  other,  every 
square  foot  of  this  building  is  truly  dedi- 
cated to  the  search  for  more  knowledf* 
about  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer.  It  doe* 
not  even  provide  space  as  most  hospitals  do 
for  dining  rooms  and  living  quarters.  It  is 
all  cancer  research,  conducted  by  a  staff 
which  gives  full  time  to  this  purpose. 

That,  to  me,  is  the  great  significance  of 
this  occasion.  This  clinical  center  comes  as 
the  gift  of  the  right  man.  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  the  right  place  to  be  of  maximum 
effectiveness  In  our  Nation-wide  battle 
against  cancer. 

Maurice  Goldblatt,  the  Chlcagoan  who  has 
provided  the  larger  part  of  the  funds  for  this 
great  building,  came  to  this  country  as  an 
Immigrant  boy  with  his  three  brothers.  He 
has  had  a  successful  career  In  business.  This 
Is  a  familiar  and  well -loved  American  story. 
It  is  part  of  the  meaning  of  America.  But 
Mr.  Goldblatt  has  carried  the  story  through 
to  a  higher  level.  He  has  come  to  see  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  material  success  Into  the  lim- 
itless territory  of  himian  sufferings  and  hu- 
man needs. 

This  clinical  center,  a  memorial  to  one  of 
his  brothers  who  died  of  cancer,  is  only  one 
of  his  interests.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
American  Heart  Association  and  be  has 
played  a  prominent  role  In  the  cancer  and 
heart  fund  raising  campaigns  In  Chicago 
during  the  last  several  years.  He  is  well 
known  and  well  loved  in  the  Public  Health 
Service.  He  Is  a  member  of  our  National  Ad- 
visory Heart  Council,  which  assists  and 
guides  the  Service's  effort  against  heart 
disease,  parallel  to  the  campaign  against  can- 
cer. Mr.  Goldblatt  has  given  generously  not 
only  of  his  money,  but  of  his  time  and 
strength.  His  foresight  has  made  possible 
advances  in  clinlcil  medicine  on  many 
fronts.  It  is  noteworthy  to  find  a  man  who, 
besides  working  himself  In  the  front  line  of 
money-raising  acUvlties,  takes  an  enlight- 
ened Interest  to  the  long-range  objectives  of 
scientific  research. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  opening  of 
this  clinical  center  is  especially  timely. 
Cancer  research  has  now  reached  the  jwint 
where  It  fimctions  best  in  dose  cooperation 
with  the  basic  sciences,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  with  clinical  medicine. 
This  hospital  with  its  imlverslty  affiliations 
promises  that  Integration.  It  was  not  al- 
ways thus.  In  the  past,  outstanding  con- 
tributions have  been  made  by  thoee  working 
In  such  Isolated  fields  as  pathology,  radiology 
and  surgery.    The  pathologlsU,  for  axample. 
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lUTc  flTcn  us  microscopic  esamlnAtlon  of 
tlMue.  by  far  the  mo*t  widely  lucd  test  for 
(anccr  at  th«  prcaent  time.  Surgery  gav* 
U»  nuUeai  «xcutoa  oC  tumors.  Bk>phy»lca 
fSTe  \M  nkdUtlon.  Burgcry  and  radiation 
arc  tbe  baalc  treatments  for  cancer. 

8pcclall»tlon  was — and  ft  ill  Is — essential. 
But  now,  fts  weUne*  grows,  we  are  witnessing 
•  new  developBMBt — a  unltted  approach  to 
the  cotnpJeit  pmWem  of  cancer  This  ap- 
proach draws  upon  almost  every  branch  of 
•elene«. 

Our  present  crosatng  of  departmental  bar- 
riers marks  an  Important  advance  In  our 
•earrh.  It  also  means  that  the  time  Is  ripe 
lor  Jtist  such  an  Institution  as  the  Goldblatt 
dlnlcaJ  research  center.  Por  even  while  this 
building  has  been  under  construction,  de- 
velopments In  chemotherapy,  in  radiology, 
to  other  fields  have  moved  forward  almost  as 
to  a  mystical  harmony.  Here  they  can  all 
be  used  to  their  fullest  advantage. 

I  understand  that  this  building  will  have 
a  section  devoted  to  the  evaluation  and  de- 
velopment of  diagnostic  tests.  This  Is  es- 
pecially timely,  for  the  number  of  possible 
tests  -for  cancer  which  require  evaluation 
and  development  at  the  practical  service  level 
Is  Increasing.  Tests  which  are  successful 
here  will  be  released  for  general  use  through- 
out the  country. 

Prom  the  particular  vlew^lnt  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  the  opening  of  this  center 
Is  helpful,  because  of  our  own  future  plans. 
The  Congress  has  authorized  construction 
of  a  cllnlc&l  center  near  Washington.  D.  C, 
where  research  Into  the  cause  and  ctire  of 
variotis  diseases.  Including  cancer,  will  go 
forward  In  laboratory  and  the  clinic  under 
the  same  roof.  The  experience  gained  here 
to  Chicago  wUl  be  helpful  to  us  In  our  center, 
and  to  research  workers  and  physicians 
everywhere 

Mr.  Goldblatt's  gift  Is  a  demonsUatlon  of 
the  continuing  Tit&Uty  of  the  American 
voluntary  system.  I  believe  deeply  in  otu 
voluntary  system.  The  Goveriunent  cannot 
possibly  do  the  whole  job,  in  cancer  research 
w  m  other  fields  of  human  welfare.  The 
gnceesa  which  crowns  the  efforts  of  Govem- 
Hoant  scientists  and  public-health  workers  Is 
directly  related  to  the  volimtary  inUrest  and 
th^  progress  In  the  institutions  outside  of 
Government. 

There  are  many  examples  at  this  university 
of  cooperation  and  accomplishment.  Dr. 
C.  B.  Huggins.  who  is  present  today,  has  a 
long  history  of  accomplishment  in  this  uni- 
versity and  he  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Por  the  past  3  years 
he  has  been  a  useful  member  of  the  National 
Adviaory  Cancer  Council,  which  has  helped 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
Btltute.  His  scientific  acumen  enables  him 
to  see  the  usefulness  of  other  people's  work 
and  the  significance  of  very  small  advances, 
and  carry  them  further.  To  the  far-flung. 
scattered  work  of  laboratories  across  the 
whole  country,  he  brings  the  gift  of  a  con- 
structive Imagination. 

Ib  addition  to  Dr.  Huggins'  research  on  the 
iiMHBalous  behavior  of  blood  proteins  in 
cancer  and  other  degeiuratlve  diseaaea. 
which  has  recently  attracted  Nation-wide 
attention  as  a  possible  lead  to  a  diagnostic 
test,  he  has  given  his  name  to  other  accom- 
pliahmants.  I  should  like  to  mention  his 
tn  prostatic  cancer.  After  preliminary 
on  anlmiils  Dr.  Huggins  was  able  to 
that  prostatic  cancer,  one  of  the  moat 
feafllng  forms  of  the  dlaeaae,  could  be  con* 
trollad  at  least  to  soma  enant  bf  ttia  admln« 
latratlon  of  female  hormones  or  by  stirfary. 
Tha  Htifglna  treatment  often  reaultad  in 
narfcad  and  prokKigad  rtmlaslona  to  the  dls- 
•MM.  MoraoTffr,  ha  fotind  the  progreM  of 
tlM  MWMa  t4>  he  meaaiirsMa  fef  dafWlWa* 
Mrai  «r  tlia  lavti  ut  an  raafiMa,  mM  plioa* 
piMtaaa,  tn  tlia  Mood. 

Andlliw  Ontvarattf  M  Ottmm  wtanltat, 
Br.  O.  OMMtI,  has  tfevekjpai  Mpllf  i 
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detect  proceaees  of  the  enzymes 
cells  and  tlsaues.     Chemical  re- 
.  take  place  within  the  body  are 
by  a   large   variety   of   enaymes, 
w)4ch  are  Indispensable  to  growth 
The   development   of   modem 
i  hlsto-chemlstry  and  cyto-chem- 
much  to  Dr.  Gomorl.     Enzymes 
fundamental  base  in  the  study  of  all 
diseases   have   been   investigated 
E.  8.  Gusman  Barron. 
O.  Jacobson.  whose  work  In  malig- 
dlseases  Is  well  known,  has  helped 
methods  for  the  administration  of 
r  luslards.    Those  now  have  a  place 
^eatment    of    Hodgklns*    disease, 
and  other  dlfflcult   diseases.     Dr. 
las  also  been  active  in  the  medl- 
of  radiation.     Dr    Paul  Stelner, 
debartment  of  pathology,   has  done 
eork  In  the  study  of  cancer,  both 
and  epidemiological, 
like    to    mention    many    other 
time  permitted.     These  men   and 
•  colleagues  will  continue  and  ex- 
work  with  the  increased  facilities 
made   available, 
renjember  hearing  It  said  frequently 
early  years  of  the  last  war,  while 
iry  was  still  In  the  process  of  re- 
defense,  that  14  men  would  be 
behind    the   lines    to   support   every 
e  front.     In   the  same  way,  the 
of  cancer  patients   is  supported 
research   work   In   the   laboratories, 
pensable  to  their  welfare.  Just  as 
4^ork   Is   indispensable   to  research. 
'  hem  united  in  this  clinical  center 
HRhly  useful  to  the  whole  United 
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beiter    situation     could     have     been 

'  rhe  city  of  Chicago  Is  on  its  way  to 

one  of  the  world's  greatest  medical 

with    many    research    institutions. 

4:hools  and  hospitals.    And  here  on 

of   the   University  of   Chicago. 

clinical    center    Is    close    to 

laboratories  from  which  so  many 

In  basic  science  have  come. 

famotis  of  these  was  the  first  de- 

of  nuclear  reaction. 

Argonne  Laboratory  of  the  Atomic 

dommission   Is  building   a   research 

at  Joining  this  one  we  dedicate  to- 

for  research  with  radioactive 

and    multlmllllon   volt   radiation 

Of  necessity,  the  Atomic  Energy 

building,  constructed  especially 

Fork  with  very  high-energy  radia- 

be  a  separate  Institution  but  It 

connected   physically   and   Intellec- 

the    Goldblatt    cUnlcal    center. 

close  future  cooperation  we  may 

great  things  to  come. 

energy,  with  all  that  It  has  meant 

1  lean  In  the  future  to  clinical  medi- 

research.  Is  only  one  of  the  fruits 

research  applicable  to  cancer.    Prom 

of  chemistry  and  biology, 

facilities  of  the  medical  school,  it 

y  be  predicted  there  wlH  come  In 

a  flow  of  Increasingly  Integrated 

discoveries.     These   will   be   appll- 

.  at  the  bedside  of  patients  in  this 

the  relief  of  present  suffering  and 

tlon  of  future  dlaeaae.    Thia  biilld- 

mbol  of  the  coordinated  approach 

people  tiava   determined   to 

he  fight  ugalnat  cancer. 

me<llcal  staff,  the  raaaarcb  people. 

.  and  all  who  wUl  taka  part  in  thu 

Goldblatt  clinical  center,  I  offer 

tlons  and  best  wishes  for  succaaa 

battle  which  lias  ahead.     Tha 

Chicago  are  to  be  conKratulatM  to* 

flit  which  tha  far-slKhted  gener- 

of  their  oitlMns  haa  made  pos* 

th«AM  of  us  outside  Ohtoago,  tha 

grrT«rth  itl  Integrated  raaaarrh  ac* 

cnrirer,  here  at  tha  h«>«rt  tit  mir 

n  Inapifing  Ut  bah^'ld     It  la  inaplr* 
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Ing  and  It  la  meaningful.  Por  the  whole 
United  States  Is  enlisted  in  this  fight  against 
cancer,  and  some  day  we  are  going  to  win  it. 


A  Tribttle  to  Mri.  Zula  Loggin*,  of  We«t 
Columbia,  Tex.,  Who  for  Many  Yean 
Worked  Tirelessly  and  Effectively  in  tht 
Movement  To  Establish  a  National 
Father's  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  before  me  two  newspaper  articles 
briefly  describing  the  splendid  and  suc- 
cessful effort  made  by'  Mrs.  Loggins  to 
recognize  the  fathers  of  our  country. 
Mrs.  Loggins.  whose  family  has  long  been 
prominent  In  Brazoria  County,  Tex.,  is 
beloved  by  many  people  residing  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  for  her  unself- 
ish devotion  to  mankind,  and  I  feel  it 
will  be  a  most  fitting  and  appropriate 
tribute  to  place  the  two  articles  in  the 
CoNGREsaoNAL  RicoRD,  whlch  appear 
below : 

rOUNDEK    or    FATHERS    DAT     STIU.    A     "PIM-OP* 
GiaL 

When  our  dads  throughout  the  Nation 
are  given  homage  Sunday,  Father's  Day.  great 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Zula  Loggins 
here  hi  West  Columbia.  For  It  Is  she  who 
originated  the  idea  more  than  30  years  ago. 

In  1945.  Zula  Loggins  was  voted  the  "pin- 
up" girl  of  the  steamship  W.  B.  Roger.t  while 
the  ship  was  on  duty  In  the  waters  off  Tunis. 
North  Africa.  The  shipmates,  in  writing 
Miss  Zula,  as  she  Is  affectionately  called  by 
her  friends,  had  this  to  say : 

"For  the  beauty  of  the  thought  and  heart 
that  you,  ZvUa  Loggins,  gave  our  Nation's 
fathers,  sons,  and  daughters,  In  creating  a 
day  of  acknowledgement  and  gratitude  to 
our  American  dads,  we  wish  to  announce  that 
you  have  been  unanimously  voted  the  pin- 
up girl  of  the  W.  B.  Rogers." 

Today.  Zula  Loggins  is  still  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  walks  with  the  graceful  posture 
of  a  young  girl.  Her  hair,  though  no  longer 
brown,  has  turned  a  silver-blond,  and  tiny 
lines  have  formed  around  the  twinkling  blue 
eyes.  But  her  lUtmg  laugh  stills  rings  with 
the  zest  of  a  life  that  has  been  fully  and 
well  lived. 

Miss  Zula's  family  tree  was  rooted  In  the 
earth  at  Valley  Forge.  Her  maternal 
grandfather  was  General  Washington's  fiag 
bearer. 

In  1891  Miss  Zula  came  to  this  Brazos 
River  country  to  make  her  home.  She  has 
been  honored  by  governors  and  kings.  Kip- 
ling once  wrote:  "If  you  can  walk  with  kings 
and  not  lose  the  common  touch."  and  Zula 
Loggins  Is  that  kind  of  person. 

As  we  oelebrau  Father's  Day  this  year, 
and  through  all  tha  years,  lata  never  for- 
get  to  pay  Uibuta  to  tbU  great  lady  who 
founded  tt. 


Msa,  gin.A  toeoina,  kwwww  or  r*VMxa  s  dst 
uemumtn.  aava  aovUNna'a  aacoeMtnoN 
TMBovoM    aroar    arraAaiwa    in    ANotaroN 

TtMM 

When  fathers  throuchmjt  Amerlra  and  In 
tha  far-flung  battle  sreaa  as  well  are  paid 
homafa  ikuuAmf,  Fatliar'a  Day,  wadtt  tm  th«< 
tlMMi^tf til  iMMMraMaa  mmI  Ifl^t*  muai 
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go  to  Mra.  Zula  Loggina  of  West  Columbia, 
who  30  years  ago  conceived  and  originated 
tba  Idea. 

Beading  the  story  of  Mrs.  Loggins'  con- 
tinuous efforta  and  persistence  in  foatcrlng 
this  day  for  father  and  of  her  ultimate  aue- 
ceas  published  In  the  Angleton  Timca,  Gov. 
Coke  Stevenson  wrote  the  author  ctf  the 
observance  the  following  letter: 

BxBCtrnvc  DcPAaTMiNT. 
Austin,  Tex.,  May  10.  1945. 
Mrs.  Zula  W.  Loccins, 
West  Columbia,  Tex. 
DEi>a  Mas.  Loccins:   Judge  Williams  came 
by    the    office    yesterday   and    presented    me 
with  a  framed  copy  of  the  article  taken  from 
the  Angleton  Times  with  reference  to  the 
splendid  work  done  by  you  toward  the  proper 
recognition   of  an   annual   Father's   Day.     I 
read  this  article  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est and  appreciate  Judge  William's  Interest. 
I  think  this  article  is  a  very  fine  tribute 
to  you  and  to  the  fathers  in  recognition  of 
them  on  their  special  day. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Coke  Stevxksoit, 

Governor. 


'i  Am  An  American  Day,**  Sunday,  May 
15,  1949 

ESTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEfTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  radio  address  I  delivered  over  Sta- 
tion WLAW.  Lawrence.  Mass.,  in  ob- 
servance of   "I  Am  An  American  Day": 

Fellow  citizens.  1  am  speaking  to  you  on 
time  contributed  by  the  management  of 
WLAW  as  a  public  service  to  observe  "I  Am 
An  American  Day."  President  Ttuman  has 
called  upon  all  of  us  to  stop  and  think  of 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  as  members  of  the 
American  family.  In  his  words  we  should 
do  so,  "because  the  strength  of  our  Nation 
lies  in  the  unity  of  all  of  our  people,  of  what- 
ever race,  creed,  culture,  or  national  origin — 
a  unity  that  can  be  built  only  upon  a  full 
realization  of  the  worth  and  meaning  of 
American  citizenship." 

We  are  the  freest,  happiest,  and  most  pros- 
perous people  on  earth.  We  do  not  say  this 
boastfully;  far  from  It.  There  Is  much  work 
to  be  done  to  make  it  better.  Some  nations 
point  to  the  wealth  of  our  natuHl  re- 
sources—the tlmberlands,  the  great  rivers, 
the  fruitful  earth,  the  coal  and  petrcdeum 
and  (xes  beneath  It— as  if  this  were  the  only 
factor  in  our  progress  as  a  people.  But  Rus- 
sia, and  China,  and  other  countries  also 
poaaaaa  theae  reaources.  The  material  dlf- 
farance  la  maaaurad  by  the  fact  that  soipe 
quaUtr  In  our  way  of  life  baa  inspired  men 
to  make  tha  beat  uaa  of  these  resources  for 
tba  food  oi  all.  Mo  magic  wand  transformed 
them  into  tha  oootforta  and  eonveniencea  of 
life  which  ws  enjoy.  Only  freedom,  freedom 
of  opportunity  which  stirs  a  man  with  hrpa 
and  aneooragaa  ail  the  enerfien  of  his  body, 
hia  mlM.  «M  his  sfHrit,  ta  responslbla  for 


free  to  chooae  any  job  or  profession  which 
they  were  willing  to  work  for;  free  to  express 
their  boneat  opinions:  free  to  select  those 
who  would  represent  them  In  government; 
free  to  worahip  God  according  to  their  con- 
acienoe. 

This  la  America,  rich  not  only  tn  the  won- 
drous buildings  and  machines  which  have 
been  fashioned  from  the  raw  products  of 
tba  earth  itself,  but  wealthier  by  lar  in  the 
diversity  of  talent  and  personality  and  char- 
acter and  skill  evoked  by  respect  for  self, 
working  side  by  aide  with  respect  for  others. 

In  the  plain  and  simple  virtues  of  neigh- 
borliuess  we  find  the  essence  of  American- 
ism. 

For  the  basic  law  of  our  land,  we  have  no 
constitution  imposed  from  above  by  the  selX- 
ai^Minted  few.  Our  Constitution  was  built 
to  last,  from  the  ground  up.  and  was  the 
work  of  the  people.  In  It  are  defined  those 
inalienable  rights  which  140.000,000  cannot 
take  away  from  any  one  American.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  are  other  laws  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  our  Nation  but  laws  made 
by  your  chosen  representatives.  And  these 
cannot  contravene  the  basic  rights  which 
are  guaranteed  to  you. 

The  organization  of  our  Government  fiowed 
from  thi£  primary  sense  of  neighborlinees. 

It  Is  found  in  our  schools,  our  churches, 
and  in  every  activity  of  our  national  life. 

It  Is  the  consideration  of  my  right  and 
your  right,  freely  aired  so  that  all  sides  of 
every  question  shall  be  heard,  matched  by 
oiir  duty  to  fairly  resolve  dillerences  in  the 
name  of  harmony. 

And  by  this  example  we  show  our  children 
the  great  and  effective  truths  of  neigh bor- 
liness,  which  is  but  another  word  (or  mu- 
tual respect  and  mutual  understanding. 

I  have  seen  men  and  women  of  middle  age 
who  could  speak  but  little  English,  as  they 
became  naturalized  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
They  were  leaving  behind  them  the  second- 
class  citizenship  or  less  of  the  lands  from 
which  they  emigrated  to  this  country.  They 
were  graduating  to  full  dignity  as  human 
beings.  And  as  I  observed  their  expressions 
of  pride  and  joy,  I  knew  that  they  would  be 
fine  citizens  because  they  had  earned  the 
right  as  everything  worth  while  in  this  life 
must  be  earned. 

It  was  then  that  this  thought  came  to  me. 
Are  many  of  us  who  were  born  to  citiaenslilp 
really  earning  it? 

This  is  the  question  for  each  one  of  us  to 
answer  as  we  take  searching  Inventory  of 
otirselves. 

That  we  have  enjoyed  many  opportunities 
Is  above  contradiction.  We  know  not  from 
the  history  of  the  far-away  past  but  from  the 
sacrifices  of  friends  and  neighbors  in  our 
own  time  what  some  have  given  to  preserve 
our  liberties. 

But  what  have  we  conuibuted  to  Ameri- 
can citizenship? 

In  the  quiet  confessional  of  the  heart  it  la 
for  us  to  make  an  honest  reckoning  and 
resolve  from  this  day  forth  to  live  up  to  the 
full  meaning  of  I  am  an  American. 

It  is  the  pledge  in  aU  our  endeavors  to  be 
good  neighbors. 


Om  iNMMtfiNt  and  attrnty'flra  ffari  i^, 
m  ftaumr  forafatherH  made  a  new  iMftn' 
nlnf  In  a  ii#w  world.  Their  nral  step  was  t« 
(hr«rw  oil  the  sha^taa  of  klnf  and  clasa  artd 
ataad.   All  man  mw  Ut  ba  dHMliMd  •^t^•^^ 

XCV-  App, IH 


Marines  Mardl  Af  aja 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  maa 

tn  nn  aotTat  of  iispitBncirrA'nvEd 
Tuendav.  Maw  17.  1949 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Mi  Sprakfr,  UO' 
dff  knVd  §iMUfd  to  mr,  I  Ukc  arMU 
plMaurt  Jn  phkcing  in  lh«  K>co«0  nn 


article  concerning  the  forthcoming  pa- 
rade of  the  Justly  famous  Fourth  Marine 
Division.  On  Saturday  morning.  Juiie 
11,  every  normal  human  beios  along  tha 
route  of  the  parade  will  be  thrlHcd  as 
they  watch  this  organization  and  escort- 
ing units  of  the  Regular  Marine  Corps. 
Old  soldiers  will  forgive  me  If  1  OMn- 
tlon  with  particular  pnde  that  the 
parade  will  be  led  by  my  old  comrade 
and  one-time  commanding  cfDcer.  MaJ. 
Oen.  Pranklln  A.  Hart,  with  whom  I. 
myself,  have  marched  in  numerous 
parades. 

liAaiNES  March  Again 

The  first  all-Marii\e  parade  In  26  yer.rs  will 
march  down  Constitution  Avenue  Saturday 
morning.  June  11.  as  the  Fourth  Marine 
Division  holds  Its  annual  reunion  here. 

President  Truman  and  ranking  national 
dlimltaries  have  fceen  invited  to  review  the 
veterans  of  the  Fighting  Fourth  which  saw 
four  major  actions  In  a  period  of  1  year 
during  the  last  war. 

Maj.  Gen.  Franklin  A.  Hart.  06MC  com- 
mandmg  general  of  the  Second  Marine  Divi- 
sion at  Camp  Lejeune  ar.d  president  of  the 
Fourth  Marine  Division  Association,  will  lead 
the  troops  which  will  include  marching  unite 
from  Quantico  and  the  Washington  Biirracka. 
Bands  from  Lejevme,  Quantlco,  and  tha 
Waahlngton  Drum  aiid  Bugle  Ccrpe  win 
furnish  music  along  with  the  Presidenfa 
own  Marine  Band.  Washington's  Fifth 
Marine  Reserve  BatUlion.  commanded  by 
Lt.  Col.  John  E.  Pondahl,  a  Fifth  Division 
veteran,  also  wiU  march. 

The  parade  will  be  the  hlRh  light  of  the 
2-day  affair.  June  10-11.  and  will  conclude 
with  an  address  in  the  Sylvan  Theater  Unit 
dinners,  a  fashion  show  for  the  wives  at 
Statler  Hotel  headquarters,  and  a  moonlight 
ride  down  the  Potomac  also  are  planned. 

Col.  E.  A.  Pollock.  U8MC.  convention 
chairman,  expects  this  year's  attendance  to 
top  the  Kansas  City  reunion,  the  division's 
first. 

The  Fourth  Division  was  led  by  Gen  Clif- 
ton B.  Cates.  Ccmunandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  in  its  last  two  Pacific  campaigns. 
Tinian  and  Iwo  Jima. 

THX    rOTTKTH     UAKINE     OrVIElON 

The  history  of  the  Fourth  Marine  Division 
Is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Nation's 
central  Pacific  offen&ive  against  the  Japanese 
In  World  War  II  which  saw  the  division  com- 
mitted 4  times  in  only  13  nuuiths,  each  time 
against  bitter  enemy  opposition. 

During  21  months  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Fourth  engaged  the  Japanese  first  at  Rol- 
Namiu-.  Kwajalein  Atoll.  Marshall  Islands. 
next  at  Saipan  and  at  Tinian.  Marianas 
Islands,  and  finally  at  Iwo  Jlma. 

Eariy  elements  of  the  Fourth  were  formed 
in  1942  and  the  East  Coast  Echelon  had  re- 
ceived considerable  trahitng  at  Camp  Le- 
jeune. N.  C.  before-  It  was  merged  with 
trained  units  on  the  west  coast  and  the  Di- 
vision finaUj  activated  at  Camp  Joseph  H. 
Pendleton.  Ooeanalde.  Calif..  August  18.  1943. 

In  January  1044  the  Division  sailed  from 
San  Diego.  CalJf.,  for  Kwsjaleln  Atoll  aad  on 
the  first  day  of  the  following  month,  its  as- 
sault unlU  recclred  their  baptism  cf  Are, 
wreatlng  Rol-Namur  Islands  from  fanatical 
d«-fenders  in  72  hours  of  fighting.  ArtUlary 
untta  amplacad  on  adjacent  lalanda  in  tha 
Atoll,  prorldad  O-day  operational  support. 

The  Frrurth  Olvlalon  set  thras  saw  raaoRdi 
at  Roi-Nsmur,    It  waa  tha  dnt  dlvlaMM  •• 
fo  diraatljr  into  coaitait  froir  tha  0tdU4. 
Mataa:  ft  eapttwed  tha  Arst  Japaneaa  taan' ' 
dated  tarrttory  in  World  War  II,  and  aap' 
tdwd  m  a^jftmy  tn  laaa  Uam  UmnUmi  af 

«w1i  start 

9nm  Swajalala,  tha  dirMon  #ant  to  tlM 
lalaMi  of  Alaui  Id  tlM  Tarriuvy  erf  ll»«ait, 
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which  became  the  Fourth's  rest  camp  and 
staging  area  between  Pacific  campaigns. 

Th»  Initial  stay  at  MiUl  was  short-llTed. 
On  June  15.  1944.  Jxist  4  months  after  Kwa- 
Jaleln.  the  Fourth  and  Second  Marine  DitI- 
sions  struck  at  Salpan.  capital  and  strong- 
hold of  the  Japanese  in  the  Marianas 
Islands. 

Tbe  marines  of  the  8e>  end  and  Fourth  and 
•oMlers  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Army  Divi- 
sion which  Joined  in  the  fighting,  ov.rcame 
stubborn  enemy  resistance  on  Salpan  only 
after  25  gruelling  da}  s  which  began  with  the 
beach  landings. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harry  Schmidt,  who  had  com- 
■MkDded  the  division  since  Augtist  1943.  was 
■oeeeeded  by  Gen.  C.  B.  Gates,  now  the  nine- 
teenth Cocomandaut  of  the  M-^rlnc  Coros, 
then  also  a  major  general,  on  July  12.  1944. 
General  Gates  led  the  Fourth  at  Tmlan  and 
continued  as  division  commai  der  until  the 
dlTlBk»  was  disbanded  late  in  1943. 

On  July  24  the  Fourth  landed  In  assault 
on  Tlnian.  an  island  adjacent  to  Salpan. 
over  the  narrowest  beaches  ever  Uoed  for 
amphibloxis  combat  operations.  They  were 
Joined  by  the  Second  Division  on  the  fol- 
iowlne  day  To- ether,  the  marines  secured 
Tlnian  in  9  days. 

The  Presidential  Unit  Citation  was  awarded 
the  Fourth  Marine  Division  for  action  at 
Saipan  and  Tlnian.  After  the  Mariannas 
operations  the  division  returned  once  again 
to  Maui  to  rest  and  reorganize  for  future 
action.  Iwo  Jlma  was  next  on  the  Fourth's 
timetable 

The  historic  seizure  of  that  Island  fortress 
.    began    February    19.    1945.     The   Filth    Am- 
phibious Carpm.  Including  the  Third.  Fourth. 
#tvl  Fifth  Marine  Divisions,  required  26  days 
at  «*ght«r>g  for  victory  at  Iwo  Jima. 

Most  of  the  Fourth's  members  added  a  star 
to  their  Presidential  Unit  Citation  ribbon 
when  It  was  announced  later  that  tbe  coveted 
citation  had  been  awarded  to  all  assault 
imlts  of  the  Fifth  Corps  for  action  at  Iwo 
Jlma. 

The  Fourth  was  the  first  marine  division 
•elected  to  return  to  the  United  States  after 
peace  was  declared.  The  division  was  deac- 
tivated at  Camp  Pendleton  November  28. 
1945.  2  years.  3  months,  and  13  days  from  the 
date  It  became  a  division. 

In  63  days  of  actual  combat  the  famed 
Fourth  beat  the  enemy  vrhere  he  was  strong- 
est, contributing  greatly  to  victory  In  the 
Pacific.  Ten  members  from  Us  ranks  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  mili- 
tary honor  this  Nation  can  bestow.  This, 
perhaps,  is  a  partial  Indication  of  the  caliber 
of  officers  and  men  who  made  the  Fourth's 
victories  possible. 


Trocttiingt  on  the  Occasion  of  Dedica- 
tion of  Plaqoe  to  John  Tyler  at  Rich- 
Bondf  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnu;i.Ni.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  18  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  AjyrU  It).  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  proceedings  of 
a  serv'ice  held  in  Richmond.  Va..  on  April 
12.  by  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  In 
dedicating  a  plaque  on  the  capitol 
KTOtmds  of  Virginia  to  John  Tyler,  the 
tenth  President  of  the  United  States. 


oo  imen 


Jeffe  -son 


pra;  er 


There  beiilg  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  o  dered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as    ollows: 

BCOICATTON    Or   PLAOTTl  TO   JOHN    TTLTB.    TENTH 
TH«     UNrrtD     STATES,     CAPTTOL 
■|CHMOND.     VA..     APRIL      12,      1949, 
rLaCSD  8T   I  lAO  CAMP.   JUaiSDlCTION    OP  VIR- 
GINIA.  WOOC  ICZN   or  THE   WORLD 

follow!  ig  program  was  presented  with 
Jr.,  head  consul.  Jurisdiction  ol 

of  the  World,  presiding: 
America,  accompanied  by  the 
High  School  Band, 
was  then  opened     by  an  in- 
by  Dr.  T.  Rupert  Coleman. 
Park  Baptist  Church. 
Let  us  pray  together, 
we  acclaim  Thee  as  the  eternal 
of  all  creation  and  life,  and 
ers  unto  Thee  who  art  the 
fathers.     We   th.inlc    Thee    for 
(  ountry  of  freedom  and  our  land 
thank  Thee,  today,  lor  our 
( wed  heritage  secured  and  left 
fathers  who  loved  Justice  and 
more     than     their     own     life, 
day,  heart  so  humble  and  corn- 
that  we  may  worthily  honor 
very  unique  privilege  of  dedl- 
plaque  to  the  memory  and  life  of 
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welfare  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth  and 
our  great  Nation.  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you 
at  this  time  the  national  president  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the 
Honorable  Farrar  Newberry,  who  will  make 
the  presentation  of  the  John  Tyler  plaque 
on  behalf  of  our  society.    Mr.  Newberry. 

Mr.  Newberry.  Head  consul  Smither,  your 
Excellency     Governor     Tuck,     your     Honor 
Mayor  King,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
cans, Senator  Byrd.  my  friends  of  the  head 
camp,  ladies  and  gentlemen:   the  fraternity 
in  action  program  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  of  which  this  exercise   Illustrates  a 
part,  began  really  in  the  local  lodges,  9.000 
of  them,  of  our  society  some  5  or  6  years 
ago.     It  featured   the  honoring  of   veteran 
members.      It    recognized    the    efficiency    of 
officers  In  ritualism.     It  had  for  its  object 
the  development  of  the  uniform  rank,  which 
is  the  degree  team  branch  of  our  society.    It 
paid  special  tribute  to  veteran  members  of 
25   and   50   years'   standing    in   the   society. 
It  organized  public  programs  to  honor  the 
veterans  of  our  society  who  were  in  World 
War  II,  and  presented  30.000  certificates  to 
those  tKjys.    It  organized  programs  for  fam- 
ily night  and  nights  for  church  relationship. 
Then   the   program   branched   to   service   of 
the  community  In  which  the  camp  Is  located, 
for  Indeed  a  Woodmen  lodge,  like  any  other 
fraternal  organization.  Is  or  should  be  a  good 
citizen   In   the   community   in   which   It   Is 
situated.     And  so  our  camps  began  the  or- 
ganization of  such  projects  as  furnishing  of 
rooms  In  the  local  hospitals,  the  giving  of 
such    equipment    as    blood    banks,    plasma 
banks,  iron  lungs  and  wheel  chairs,  to  hos- 
pitals.    Then   it   began   the   organized   pro- 
gram of  calling  attention  to  the  children  of 
America  of  the  things  for  which  the  flag  and 
Nation  were  l)egun  a  long  time  ago;  and  so 
more   than   5,000   new   United   States   flags 
were    presented    to    public    and    parochial 
schools  throughout  this  Nation  by  our  local 
camps.     And  this  year  in  all  of  the  States 
except   2  or  3  our  head  camps — the   State 
organizations — are  presenting  flags  and  beau- 
tiful flagpoles  to  the  city,  or  library  asso- 
ciation, or  to  some  worthy  organization.    For 
Instance,  on  yesterday  we  presented  the  flag 
and  staff  to  the  Boys  Club  at  Macon,  Ga. 

We  organized  a  program  honoring  the 
scoutmasters  of  Boy  Scout  troops  and  cub 
packs  with  public  programs  honoring  these 
young  men  and  the  girls  who  give  their  time 
to  the  Girl  Scout  movement,  with  the  pres- 
entation of  such  awards  as  compasses.  The 
awarding  of  medals  to  boys  and  girls  In  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  who  are  most 
proflcient  In  American  history,  has  been 
one  of  the  Important  projects  of  the  frater- 
nity In  action  program. 

Then  we  come  to  the  contributions  made 
by  the  national  service  fund  of  the  society, 
through  its  local  camps,  to  the  cancer,  arth- 
ritis, and  Infantile  paralysis  funds,  and  such 
great  c^ganlzations  as  the  American  Red 
Cross;  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  parks  and  playgrounds,  the  election  of 
drinking  fountains,  the  giving  of  school  au- 
ditorium seats,  kitchen  equipment  for  com- 
munity houses,  books  for  the  school  library, 
bahketball  and  other  athletic  equipment, 
athletic  trophies,  and  chairs  for  American 
Legion  halls.  These  are  some  of  the  mlscel- 
laneoiu  Items  of  the  great  progranf. 

We  come  for  a  moment  now  to  do  a  thing 
which  Illustrates  another  project  of  frater- 
nity In  action;  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
America's  great  men.  Our  largest  camp,  at 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  recently  put  a  bronze  plaque 
to  mark  tbe  site  of  the  first  house  or  resi- 
dence ever  built  In  the  home  city  of  our  so- 
ciety. Gov.  Harris  Flanagan,  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  was  similarly  honored.  We  went 
out  and  placed  a  memorial  tq  mark  the  home 
of  the  great  commoner.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  who  gave  his  property  to  a  church. 
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and  on  It  today  stands  one  of  the  great  hos- 
pitals of  America.  We  similarly  honored  Au- 
gust H.  Garland.  Attorney  General  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Grover  Cleveland;  Mark  W.  Izard, 
the  second  Territorial  Governor  of  Nebraska; 
Nathaniel  Ma£sey,  the  founder  of  Chilllcothe, 
Ohio:  Andrew  Johnson,  the  seventeenth 
President  of  the  United  States;  Richard 
Pearis,  first  white  settler  of  GreenvlUe  Coun- 
ty, S.  C;  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  for  many  years 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
horn  In  North  Carolina  near  the  city  of 
Greensboro:  Pvt.  John  Allen,  the  noted  Con- 
gressman, of  Tupelo,  Miss.;  the  great  evange- 
list, Sam  Jones;  and  our  own  immortal  Mor- 
ris Sheppard,  dean  of  the  Congress  when  he 
passed  away,  and  for  43  years  the  national 
treasurer  of  this  society. 

Two  others  in  preparation  at  the  present 
time  are  to  commemorate  the  author  of 
Suwannee  River,  Stephen  Poster,  at  Live  Oak, 
Fla.,  and  the  great  family  of  the  Bankheads 
in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

These  are  symbols  of  the  great  program  of 
fraternity  In  action  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World. 

Today,  my  friends,  we  present  a  plaque  and 
dedicate  It  to  the  tenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  Speakers  are  here  to  tell  us 
about  that  great  man.  It  is  my  pleasure,  on 
behalf  of  the  head  camp  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Virginia,  to  present  for  them  to  you  peo- 
ple of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  this 
memorial  to  the  great  American,  John  Tyler, 
and  ask  that  his  great  grandchildren,  Anne  8. 
and  George  K.  Tyler,  now  unveil  the  plaque. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  SMn-HER.  The  grandchildren  of  John 
Tyler  are  kneeling  behind  the  plaque,  and 
they  have  pulled  the  white  curtains  from  the 
plaque  sitting  planted  here  on  the  ground. 
I  The  assembly  applauds.) 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  His  Excel- 
lency. William  M.  Tuck,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
who  will  accept  this  plaque  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth.    Governor  Tuck. 

Governor  Tttck.  Fellow  sovereigns  of  the 
Society  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  the  place  of  our  tenth  Presi- 
dent in  history  has  been  neglected  and  even 
at  times  misrepresented.  Certainly  his  stat- 
ure as  a  man  and  a  public  servant  of  the 
very  highest  principles  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized and  glo.lfled. 

President  John  Tyler  revered  those  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  Nation 
was  founded  and  which  guided  it  through 
the  difficult  years  of  its  formative  history. 
His  character  embodied  the  strongest  quali- 
ties of  courage  and  determination.  He  was 
never  one  to  compromise  with  principle. 
Many  episodes  in  his  career  demonstrated 
a  strict  adherence  to  principle  and  an  un- 
wavering loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  which 
have  been  unsurpassed  by  any  American  of 
his  or  any  other  generation:  his  actions  were 
without  regard  to  what  effect  they  may  have 
had  on  his  personal  and  political  fortunes. 
John  Tyler  did  not  hesitate  to  volunurlly 
relinquish  the  high  office  of  United  States 
Senator  when  a  resolutions  of  instructions 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  Vin^inla  as  to 
his  vote  ran  contrary  to  his  convictions  and 
bis  sense  of  public  duty.  In  recording  his 
decision,  he  wrote  these  memorable  lines: 
"1  shall  carry  with  me  Into  retirement  the 
principles  which  I  brought  with  me  into 
public  life,  and  by  the  surrender  of  tbe  high 
station  to  which  I  was  called  by  the  voice 
of  the  people  of  Virginia,  I  shall  set  an 
example  to  my  children  which  shall  teach 
them  to  regard  as  nothing  place  and  office, 
when  either  Is  to  be  atUlned  or  held  at  the 
sacrifice  of  honor." 

No  man  ever  stated  the  case  for  principle 
and  public  duty  in  a  more  forthright  manner. 
President  Tyler  served  In  the  Congress,  In 
the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In 
these  and  every  other  position  of  trxist  he 


labored  faithfully  and  steadfastly  for  the 
common  weal  and  In  accordance  with  his 
conscientious  convictions. 

No  matter  how  capable  and  desirous  an 
individual  may  be  to  serve  falthfuUy  and 
well  In  public  position,  if  he  Is  to  succeed, 
it  is  Indispensable  that  he  have  the  courage 
and  the  fortitude  to  make  and  execute  his 
decisions  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  resolute 
wUl. 

Too  many  of  our  public  men  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  are  mor"-  concerned  with  their 
tenure  of  office  than  the  type  of  service  they 
render.  They  possess  none  of  the  qualities 
of  statesmanship  characteristic  of  our  early 
Americans.  In  comparison  with  them,  11 
this  trend  continues  unabated,  our  leader- 
ship soon  may  be  reduced  to  mere  maniicina 
shaped  from  the  wasted  filler  of  our  Nation's 
progenitors.  While  such  men  may  be  color- 
ful and  gaudy  in  their  new  freslmess,  their 
qualities  may  be  likened  to  some  of  o\u 
modern  clothes  which  cannot  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  and  strain  of  continuous  use  and 
soon  t)ecome  faded  and  threadbare.  Amer- 
ica is  in  desperate  need  of  being  shielded 
and  delivered  from  such  men. 

Our  national  welfare  demands  towering 
leaders  who  will  stand  firm  as  the  rugged 
oak.  John  Tyler  was  such  a  man  in  an  age 
noted  for  the  strength  of  character  of  its 
leaders.  He  is  entitled  to  and  no  doubt  is 
accorded  In  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  Vir- 
ginian a  place  high  In  that  galaxy  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen  contributed  by  the  proud 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  mother  of 
States  and  of  statesmen. 

In  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  accept  this  monument,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  patriotism  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  donor,  the  head  camp  Juris- 
diction of  Virginia,  of  the  Society  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Smither.  Thank  you.  Governor  Tuck. 
I  am  now  privileged  to  present  the  Hon- 
orable W.  Sterling  King,  mayor  of  Richmond, 
who  will  accept  this  plaque  on  behalf  of  tbe 
city  of  Richmond.     Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
Excellency  Governor  Tuck,  Senator  Btrd, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  this  group 
of  men  this  morning  on  the  opening  of  their 
meeting,  and  I  took  occasion  to  say  to  them 
something  that  I  want  the  residents  and 
citizens  of  Virginia  to  hear.  In  Richmond 
we  are  prvUeged  to  have  many  guests  and 
visitors  because  we  have  hallowed  and  his- 
toric grounds  in  this  city.  The  fact  that 
we  are  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  capitol 
of  Virginia  at  this  time  perhaps  brings  many, 
many  guests  and  visitors  to  this  city.  I 
think  they  all  enjoy  It  thoroughly,  but  there 
are  far  too  few  occasions  when  these  people 
will  leave  something  to  contribute  to  the 
city  to  be  rememtwred  after  they  leave.  This 
ground  on  which  we  are  standing  today  does 
not  Ijelong  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  I 
might  even  say  it  hardly  even  belongs  to  the 
State  of  Virginia.  It  belongs  to  America, 
because  no  ground  as  hallowed  as  this  could 
belong  really  to  any  group  of  citieens,  and 
I  hof^e  that  the  occasion  this  afternoon  may 
be  emulated  by  others. 

To  me  it  seems  to  be  the  very  genius  of 
citizenship  when  people  will  give  something 
to  the  commimlty  In  which  they  live  rather 
than  to  continually  be  striving  to  take  some- 
thing away.  And  to  you  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  I  want  to  say  that  you  have  presented 
a  most  gratifying  occasion  to  me  as  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Richmond  to  accept  this  plaque 
on  behalf  of  the  city  and  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  citizens  of  this  city  for 
enrlcliing  our  traditions  and  our  history  by 
giving  tills  permanent  evidence  to  a  great 
man  who  contributed  to  his  country  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  I  thank  you  gentle- 
men for  mailing  this  occasion  possible,  and 
I   promise    you    that    this   marker    will    be 


cherished  by  our  citizens  and  pointed  out 
wah  pride  to  tlte  many  visitors  that  we  have 
In  this  historic  city.  I  thank  you  gentlemen 
for  coming  here  and  for  this  act  of  courtesy, 
and  express  my  gratitude  fur  our  ciusens. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Smithes.  Thank  you.  Mayor  King.  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  present  the  Honorable 
D.  Gardner  Tyler,  grandson  of  former 
President  Tyler,  who  will  accept  this  plaque 
on  behalf  of  the  Tyler  famUy.    Mr.  Tyler. 

Mr.  Ttlkr.  It  is  quite  appropriate  for  us 
to  pause  here  today  to  do  homage  to  John 
Tyler,  who  was  at  one  time  Virginia  legisla- 
tor. Member  of  Congress,  United  States  Sen- 
ator, member  of  the  congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  Governor  of  Virginia,  Vice 
President,  and  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  long  and  distinguished  public 
career  manifested  that  he  need  abandoned 
principle  for  political  expediency.  At  this 
time  In  Virginia  we  are  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  the  beloved  and  distinguished  Haxrt 
F.  Byrd  as  our  senior  Senator,  and  the 
cotu-ageous.  able,  and  resourceful  WUllam 
Munford  Tuck  as  our  Goveruor,  both  of 
whom  (like  John  Tyler)  have  always  fought 
for  the  best  Interesu  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, regardless  of  popular  notions  to  the 
contrary. 

The  Society  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
has  graciously  seen  fit  to  honor  our  great 
ancestor  by  erecting  thla  plaque  in  historic 
Capitol  Square,  Richmond.  Va.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  express  oiu  appreciation,  and 
it  is  with  distinct  pleasure  that  I  aocept  the 
plaque  on  behalf  of  the  descendanU  of  John 
Tyler.  Tenth  President  of  tiie  United  States. 


AddresB  by  Hob.  Harry  Floo<}  Byrd,  of 
Virginia,  on  OccatioD  of  Dedication  of 
Plaque  to  John  Tyler  at  Richmond,  Va. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  virgin  I A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  18  Ueoislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  Insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  speech  made  by  me.  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  a  plaque  on  the  capitol  ground.^  of 
Virginia  to  John  Tj'ler,  the  tenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreas 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«o, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  SMrrnca.  Thank  you,  Mr  Tyler  I  am 
gratified  indeed  that  I  am  privileged  to  pre- 
sent the  Honorable  Harry  F.  Btrd,  our  senior 
United  StatM  Senator,  who  while  in  tbe 
midst  of  prsselng  business  in  our  'atlon'i 
Capital,  gravlously  consented  to  address  us 
on  thla  ooeasion.    Senator  Btro. 

ADDRSM  ar  HON.  HARRT  T.  STRO,  UNITED  STATU 
■XKATOR    FROM    VUGINIA 

Few  men  In  American  political  history  have 
been  more  maligned  than  John  Tyler.  Vet, 
in  1940 — against  the  background  of  provoca- 
tive situations  of  the  present  and  recent 
past — to  review  his  life  and  works,  and  the 
times  In  which  he  lived,  is  to  be  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  man 
who  came  out  of  nearby  Charles  City  County, 
through  State  and  National  legislation  and 
the  governorship  of  Virginia,  to  become  the 
tenth  President  of  the  United  States. 
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It  is  a  wonderfTil  thing  which  la  being  done 
here  today  by  the  head  camp  convention  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.     For  It  la  only 
natural   that  these  ceremonies   unvelUn?  a 
plaque  to  a  man  who  died  before  this  great 
fraternity  waa  founded  will  cause  many  to 
search  out  for  themselves  the  reasons  for  this 
tribute.     And.  under  the  stimulation  of  this 
oeoaalon.  the  search  of  those  Interested  surely 
wm  l«ad  them  straight  to  the  kernel  of  the 
reasons  where  they  will  find  Tyler's  granite- 
like principles  and  his  Impregnable  faith  In 
Jeffersonian  fundamentals. 

To  President  Farrar  Newberry,  head  consul 
S.  L.  Smither,  Jr..  and  Chairman  T.  G.  Smoak, 
we  are  deeply  Indebted  for  this  opportunity. 
here  at  the  capitol  of  Virginia,  to  rededlcate 
ourselves.  In  these  turbulent  times,  to  those 
principles  and  fundamentals  which  John 
Tyler  learned  at  the  knee  of  his  father  who 
was  an  Intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  a  man  of  strong  convictions. 

As  a  suggestion  to  those  who  would  take 
the  time  to  do  Justice  to  John  Tyler  by 
studying  his  record  and  the  clrctimstances 
under  which  It  was  made.  It  may  be  said 
that  no  biography  In  American  politics  Is 
more  Interesting  or  more  revealing  of  an  In- 
delible era  In  our  national  history.  He  was  a 
steadfast  leader  In  unstable  times  who  has 
withstood  unkind — and  sometimes  grossly 
unfair — treatment  by  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, some  historians,  and  some  biog- 
raphers His  story  will  be  even  more  Inter- 
T-**-'!!  ^  those  who  think  they  detect  some 
itakllarltles  in  the  times — then  and  now. 

They  will  find  that  Tyler  lived  and  worked 
in  a  period  when  our  Nation  was  in  the  throes 
of  profound  change — even  as  It  Is  today. 
And  they  will  find  marked  evidence  of  the 
friction  generated  by  the  clashes  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  fundamentals  with  the  Impatience 
and  Intolerance  which  invariably  character- 
ize the  more  publicized  incidents  In  an  era 
of  change. 

They  will  find  an  historical  example  of  a 
State  and  Natlcxial  figure — a  man  t>orn  to 
honorable  behavior,  high  principles,  and  deep 
ftmdamentals — who  was  caught  In  the  ten- 
sions of  a  cold  war^ven  as  we  are  Involved 
in  one  now.  But  the  Impact  upon  the  fine 
qualities  of  Tyler  was  probably  more  re- 
•oimdlng  than  It  would  t>e  upon  one  of 
comparable  character  In  our  time,  because 
the  cold  strife  then  was  being  waged  within 
the  confines  of  our  own  land.  Proximity 
made  tempers  short.  The  attending  contro- 
▼ersies  Invaded  families  and  rifts  severed 
strong  bonds  of  close  friendship  and  fra- 
ternity. 

Aside  from  such  similarities  between  the 
1840'8  and  the  ItHO's  as  may  exist,  those  who 
would  do  Jtistlce  to  Tyler  will  recognize  that 
political  parties  In  his  time  were  almost  as 
changeable  as  the  times  themselves.  They 
will  be  aware  that  party  tenets  were  not 
founded  in  traditions  arising  from  tried  and 
proved  policies. 

And  they  will  recognize  also  that  the 
Nation  Itself,  even  If  It  were  not  so  terribly 
torn  by  Its  own  sectional  strife,  had  not 
attained  the  subllity  of  maturity. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  either  the  Tyler  characteristics  or 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  labored, 
but  perhaps  It  may  dispel  some  of  the  mis- 
representation concerning  him  and  clear 
away  some  of  the  confusion  of  his  complex 
times. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  these  ceremonies — In 
a  measure — will  promote  better  understand- 
ing and  more  tolerance  of  conscientious  ad- 
herence to  principles  and  fundamentals  in 
periods  cf  emotional  demands.  Perhaps  It 
will  help  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  tedi- 
ously testing  the  vehicles  of  transition  with 
the  requirements  of  tradition.  If  we  can 
do  that.  then.  In  our  time.  John  Tyler  will 
have  made  another  contribution  to  the  last- 
ing good  of  his  country. 
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minds  of  some  of  our  people 

iced  by  the  vitriolic  writing  of 

be  said  In  fairness  that  not 

and  biographers  have  been 

recent  woiks  on  his  life  are 

The    eminent    Claude    G. 

duthor    of    the    statement    that 

Virginia,  but  no  man  loved  the 

ruly." 

this  statement  Is  may  be  seen 
resume  of  Tylers  life  and  pub- 
t  Included  service  at  three  dif- 
in    the    Virginia    Legislature, 
the  house  of  delegates,  mem- 
;he   powerful   council   of  State, 
of  Virginia,  membership  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and 
1  Itates  Senate,  membership  In  a 
ijutional  convention,  election  as 
of  the  United  States.  ser\-lce 
of  the  United  States,  member- 
convention    of    border   States. 
In  the  Provisional  Confederate 
election   to  the   Confederate 
es. 
birn  the  son  of  John  Tyler,  Sr.. 
was  Governor  of  Virginia,  a 
Stite  and  Federal  courts,  a  mem- 
er  of   the   house  of  delegates 
mentioned,  an  intimate 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

parentage.  Tyler  was  steeped 

statecraft.     Public  service  came 

him.     And.  it  is  no  wonder  that 

of  his  life  John  Tyler  made 

seldom  equaled  In  the  hls- 

Natlon.     He  was  graduated  from 

college  of  William  and  Mary  at 

7.  and  before  reaching  his  ma- 

;aged  In  an  exceptionally  profit- 

of  law  here  In  Richmond. 
fill  In  this  sketch  of  Tyler's  life 
id  picture  of  one  of  the  most 
political    periods    In    our    history, 
was  expanding  across  the  con- 
slavery  Issue  was  rising  to  war 
Political  giants  like  Clay  and 
Congress  were  virtually  at  each 
over    the    tariff    and    other 
Nation's  fiscal  system  was  forced 
of  politics  by  President  An- 
In  the  so-called  bank  Issue,  and 
hl^iself.  was  no  balm  on  the  times, 
affairs — some  of  them  dating 
Republic's  Infancy — had  been  al- 
out  to  a  danger  point, 
some  of  the  elements  of  na- 
ics  which  filled  the  career  and 
the  actions  of  John  Tyler  who 
Jeffersonian  Democrat — or  a  Re- 
they  were  known  then.     In  him 
principle  of  States'  rights.     In 
strict  construction  of  the 
was  fundamental.     A  stern  fa- 
him    to   guard   his   principles 
Ration's    fundamentals    with    his 
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criticism  heaped  upon  him  was 

conflict  of  these  characteristics 

with  the  Issues  of  his  times.     But 

Tyler,  as  It  fails  many  others. 

3f  emphasis  upon  his  many  con- 

c  mtrlbutlons    which    precipitated 

storms. 

ire  those  today  who  doubt  that 

consistent  with  Jeffersonian  De- 

them  look  to  the  State  and  na- 

of  Tyler  and  give  It  a  twentieth 

application. 

the 


State  legislature  and  as  Gov- 

record  was  progressive   indeed — 

adbeflng  to  States'  rights  and  strict 

He  was  one  of  the  earlier — and 

of   stripping   away   the 

which  Impeded  the  progress  of 

3e    Implemented    this    advocacy 

8t«t4-wide  program  of  public  Improve- 

he  worked  prodigiously  for  a  full 

system  of  public  schools.    Actually, 


he  was  Impelled  even  more  in  these  programs 
by  hU  unqualified  belief  In  States'  rights  and 
the  State  responsibilities  which  went  with 
them. 

In  Congress,  Tyler's  rigid  conformance  to 
fundamentals  and  to  his  principles  drew  him 
Into  numerous  difficult  situatlorfs.  but  in 
the  Senate  he  revealed  a  new  attribute — and 
ability  to  conciliate.  He  was  credited  with 
bringing  about  the  tariff  compromise  of  1833 
which  broke  the  long  deadlock  between  Clay 
and  Calhoun  and  fixed  the  Nation's  tariff 
policy  for  many  years. 

The  distance  of  his  perception  Is  evident 
from  his  attitude  In  the  Missouri  Compromise 
debates.  Future  Implications  were  his  prin- 
cipal concern.  He  foresaw  the  War  Between 
the  States,  and  anticipated  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  by  37  years.  Some  believe  the  slav- 
ery question  could  have  been  settled  without 
war.  If  the  South  had  embraced  his  early 
congressional  position. 

It  is  interesting — If  not  vital  to  the  story — 
to  note  that  he  opposed  a  congressional  pay 
raise  despite  the  personal  sacrifice  required 
of  him  while  in  public  office.  And  perhaps  it 
should  be  noted  also  that  he  voted  consist- 
ently against  increasing  Federal  taxes. 

In  summary  of  his  record  In  Congress — he 
was  a  moderate  on  the  tariff  issue,  favoring 
taiiff  for  revenue,  but  not  for  protection  and, 
as  such,  he  probably  rendered  his  most  valu- 
able legislative  service.  He  was  a  consistent 
opponent  of  slave  trade  and  wished  for  Its 
end  through  action  by  the  States  and.  as 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, he  Implemented  this  principle,  by 
writing  abolition  of  slave  trade  and  sale  into 
the  law  for  the  Nation's  Capital.  He  opposed 
the  United  States  bank  on  constitutional 
grounds  and  to  the  extent  of  his  convictions 
he  supported  Jackson  on  this  question. 

In  1840  the  Whigs  nominated  William 
Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio  for  President  and 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia  as  Vice  President,  and 
both  were  natives  of  Charles  City  County, 
Va.  Harrison  had  become  a  general,  and  his 
popularity  was  due  to  some  extent  to  his 
military  successes.  Tyler  was  chosen  In  favor 
of  the  southern  supporters  of  the  party. 

Harrison  died  a  month  after  his  inaugu- 
ration, and  Tyler  became  the  first  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  succeed  to  the  office  of  President 
through  vacancy.  He  set  the  precedent  for 
Vice  Presidents  assuming  the  Presidency  In 
their  own  right,  rather  than  merely  presiding 
as  an  acting  President.  And.  despite  almost 
insurmountable  political  handicaps,  his 
critics  to  the  contrary,  he  made  a  brilliant 
record  as  a  Chief  Executive  for  his  one-term 
administration. 

He  met  domestic  Issues  with  exceptional 
ability.  Some  of  his  more  constructive 
achievements  In  this  field  Included  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Navy  with  development  of  the 
National  Observatory,  and  testing  Federal 
use  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  with  a  va- 
riety of  possibilities  such  as  the  development 
of  the  Weather  Bureau.  His  vetoes  destroyed 
the  United  States  Bank  monopoly  for  all 
time,  but  a  highly  partisan  Congress  denied 
him  the  substitute  he  proposed.  The  result 
left  him  with  only  makeshift  fiscal  ma- 
chinery, but  he  operated  the  Government 
without  loss  or  fraud,  curtailed  the  debt,  and 
reduced  Federal  spending  by  25  percent. 

There  had  been  7  years  of  fighting  in  the 
Seminole  war.  With  his  tact  and  dlsjiatch, 
Tyler  finished  it  in  a  few  months.  He  dis- 
sipated the  so-called  Dorr  Rebellion  by  smit- 
ing it  with  a  firm  attitude. 

The  high  mark  of  his  administration  prob- 
ably was  In  foreign  affairs,  for  It  was  under 
Tyler's  guidance  that  the  Washington  Treaty 
of  1842  was  negotiated.  With  this  he  settled 
numerous  potentially  dangerous  contro- 
versies t)etween  this  country  and  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  fiem  had  been  subjects  of 
dispute  for  years.    Among  other  agreements 


reached  under  the  treaty  were  those  con- 
cerning the  northeastern  boundary  which 
had  come  down  unsolved  through  six  admin- 
istrations. Others  Included  the  right  of 
search  claimed  by  the  British  under  the  pre- 
text of  suppressing  slave  trade,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  territory  and  protection  of  the  flag 
Involved  In  the  cases  of  the  Caroline  and 
Creole.  Many  believe  that,  without  this 
treaty,  another  war  with  England  would  have 
been  a  certainty.  Its  successful  negotiation, 
on  the  other  hand,  probably  sealed  the  bond 
between  the  two  English-speaking  nations 
which  was  to  make  them  victorious  allies  In 
two  great  world  wars  against  the  freedoms  of 
democracy. 

Tyler's  invocation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
when  the  Brttlsh  seized  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
in  1842  extended  American  Influence  Into  the 
Pacific,  and  beyond  these  Islands  he  opened 
the  doors  of  China  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  1844. 

He  fought  tenaciously  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and.  despite  British.  Prench.  and 
Mexican  intrigues,  and  considerable  politi- 
cal opposition  in  the  United  States,  he  virtu- 
ally brought  this  great  State  Into  the  Union 
before  the  expiration  of  his  administration. 

These  were  the  remarkable  achievements 
of  a  President  who  was  said  to  be  without  a 
party.  They  were  wrought  while  his  image 
was  being  burned  in  effigy,  while  he  was  being 
scorned  by  those  who  once  claimed  his 
friendship,  while  he  was  absorbing  the  most 
carping  criticism  ever  piled  upon  a  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  Nation. 

The  hotbloods  of  two  political  parties 
called  him  traitor.  The  partisan  press  lashed 
him  unmercifully.  A  whole  Cabinet — save 
one — walked  out  on  him  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent. He  was  threatened  with  Impeachment. 
Even  people  In  his  own  coimty  turned  upon 
him. 

Patriotic  citizens  of  our  time  have  a  right 
to  ask  why  such  malediction  was  heaped 
upon  a  man  of  admitted  personal  charm, 
obvious  Intellect,  and  documented  achieve- 
ment. By  the  same  token.  Justice  to  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  requires  us  to  make 
our  own  estimate  of  his  greatness,  based  upon 
an  unbiased  study  of  his  life,  his  acts,  and  his 
times. 

Briefly,  the  excitement  of  sparks  flying  from 
the  brakes  of  strong  will,  high  principles, 
and  deeply  rooted  fundamentals  applied  to 
the  Impulsiveness,  impatience,  and  political 
ambition  in  an  era  of  profoimd  changes  mag- 
nlfled  the  controv'irsles  and  hid  the  achieve- 
ments. The  moral  Is  that  we  should  recog- 
nize similar  situations  when  we  see  them 
again. 

Actually.  Tyler — although  agreeing  with 
Jackson  on  many  issues — did  break  with  the 
head  of  his  party  In  the  more  extreme  na- 
tionalistic aspects  of  the  General's  adminis- 
tration, such  as  his  force  act  crackdown  on 
South  Carolina  which  violated  Tyler's  States' 
rights  principles.  And.  althox^h  agreeing 
with  Jackson  on  the  tmconstitutionallty  of 
the  United  States  bank,  he  also  opposed  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  as  a 
detriment  to  business  And.  Indeed,  he  op- 
posed some  of  Jackson's  appointments.  The 
result  was  that  he  found  himself  outside  the 
Jackson  party. 

The  Whigs  were  such  a  conglomerate  group 
they  couldn't  even  adopt  a  platform.  They 
nominated  Tyler,  who  at  the  time  was  un- 
affiliated, for  his  States'  rights  background. 
They  knew  what  he  stood  for,  because  there 
is  no  reason  to  underrate  the  Virginian's  po- 
litical prominence.  And.  as  President,  it 
was  inevitable  that  his  convictions,  princi- 
ples, and  his  adherence  to  funH^i^rfn^B't 
should  clash  with  the  multi-hued  political 
complexion  of  the  tariff  men  and  antitarlff 
men.  the  States'  rights  men  and  nationalist 
men.  the  bank  men  and  the  antit>ank  men. 
etc..  of  whom  the  Whig  Party  consisted.  And 
It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  of  these  men 
were  without  high  political  ambition;  that 


many  of  them  were  noted  for  their  cunning: 
some  were  among  the  political  towers  of  their 
time.  Perhaps  the  press  has  never  been  more 
biased  in  political  harangue.  Tempers  were 
short.  Issues  were  at  white  heat.  Tongtjes 
were  sharp.  Under  such  conditions  Justice 
to  a  man  of  tmbendlng  principles  and  fun- 
damentals could  not  be  expected. 

But,  at  the  end  of  his  ladminlstratlon.  on 
a  pledge  from  his  old  associates  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  bring  Texas  safely  into  the. 
Union.  Tyler  renounced  his  own  nomination 
for  reelection  in  favor  of  James  K.  Polk  and 
led  a  great  many  of  his  followers  l)ack  to 
their  original  political  affiliation. 

It  is  to  his  final  glory  that  ex-Presldent 
Tyler  exerted  himself  In  his  declining  years 
to  the  preservation  ot  the  Union  which  he 
loved,  but  when  the  break  came  he  followed 
his  lifelong  principle  that  he  owed  allegiance 
to  the  Union  because  he  owed  allegiance  to 
his  State  which  by  its  own  choice  had  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Union. 

He  lived  to  see  much  of  the  malice  toward 
him  mellow,  and  his  old  friends  were  friendly 
again.  What  we  have  to  erase  today  is  the 
injustice  which  was  written  about  him  to 
prejudice  posterity. 

For  those  who  respect  their  fsllowmen  for 
their  win  to  have  principles — and  to  cherish 
and  defend  them — no  greater  tribute  can  be 
paid  to  John  Tyler  than  to  quote  from  his 
own  letter  of  resignation  from  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  was  forced  upon  him  by 
his  adversaries.  In  that  letter  he  said:  "l 
shall  carry  with  me  Into  retirement  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  brought  with  me  Into  public 
oflice,  and  by  the  surrender  of  the  high  sta- 
tion to  which  I  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  Virginia.  I  shall  set  an  example  to 
my  children  which  shall  teach  them  to  regard 
as  nothing,  place  and  office  when  elth«  is  to 
be  attained  or  held  at  the  sacrifice  of  honor." 

Descendants  of  John  Tyler  are  in  this  audi- 
ence today,  and  I  salute  them.  We  in  Vir- 
ginia know  that  they  are  carrying  forward 
the  Tyler  tradition  of  good  citizenship  and 
fine  public  service.  In  many  instances  the 
deeds  of  the  present  Tyler  generation  are  to 
be  found  recorded  in  high  places  throughout 
the  State.  And  they  will  be  grateful  for  the 
service  in  Justice  which  is  being  done  this 
day  for  their  Illustrious  ancestor. 

Mr.  Smtthzb.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bt«d 
Let  me.  on  behalf  of  Virginia  Woodmen,  ex- 
press our  grateful  appreciation  to  those  who 
appeared  on  this  program;  our  speakers;  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  baud,  directed 
by  Mr.  Prank  G.  Wendt;  the  John  Marshall 
High  School  band,  directed  by  Mr.  W.  Donald 
Berky;  and  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Smoak,  chairman  of 
arrangements;  and  his  committee;  and  to 
the  radio  stations  WRNL,  WLEE,  ^TIVA,  and 
WMBG;  and  to  C.  G.  Lamb,  our  parade  major; 
and  to  all  others  who  have  contributed  so 
unselfishly  of  their  time  and  talents  for  this 
occasion. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  national  an- 
them, played  by  the  John  Marshall  High 
School  t>and. 

National  anthem. 


Address  by  Hon.  Hobert  H.  Hniaplirej,  of 
Minnesota,  Before  Nabonal  Conference 
on  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MUfNISOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  li  (legislatit^e  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  RxcoRD  the  address  delivered  by 
me  before  the  National  Conference  on 
Citizenship,  at  New  York  City  on  May  16. 
1949. 

There  being  no  ob lection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoio, 
as  follows: 

Lycurgus  once  said  that  "Cltlsens  are  the 
best  walls  of  a  free  city."  It  is  strange  how 
true  the  words  of  this  great  Spartan  law- 
maker of  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  are  today. 
Today  we  live  in  a  world  which  has  no  physi- 
cal barriers.  It  Is  a  world  which  can  be 
traversed  in  a  matter  of  hours.  National 
boundaries  are  no  longer  safe.  National  In- 
terest Is  no  longer  secure.  In  a  world  such 
as  this,  where  physical  weapons  no  longer 
have  any  meaning,  the  only  dynamic  jret  con- 
stant force  upon  which  a  nation  can  rely  to 
Its  citizenship. 

Yet  this  thing  which  we  call  citizenship 
Is  capable  of  many  qualities.  Citizenship 
can  be  a  prison,  or  it  can  be  a  portal.  It  can 
enslave  man  In  bis  loyalty  to  a  totalitarian 
state,  or  It  can  free  man  through  a  realiza- 
tion that  government  and  loyalty  to  a  demo- 
cratic ideal  can  provide  for  him  the  oppor- 
tunity for  lndl^idual  growth  and  the  expres- 
sion  of  individual  personality. 

The  state  is  an  Invention  of  man.  It  ha* 
neither  intellect  nor  conscience  nor  morals. 
Yet  our  world  is  characterized  in  the  minds 
of  many  by  a  conflict  of  states  one  with  an- 
other. Why  this  conflict?  It  is  sensible 
that  man  should  allow  his  own  Invention, 
the  state,  to  destroy  him  and  his  possessions 
in  conflict?  Is  it  sensible  thst  many  should 
allow  a  doctrine  of  citizenship  to  lead  him 
and  his  civilization  down  the  road  to  chaos 
and  to  the  destruction  of  that  civilization? 
It  must  be,  then,  that  the  conflict  the 
world  faces  is  not  a  conflict  between  states. 
It  must  be  then  that  this  conflict  has  an- 
other Interpretation.  The  interpretation  I 
suggest  is  that  the  conflict  Is  not  one  between 
states,  but  rather  is  one  between  ideals 
and  Ideologists.  The  state,  as  an  invention 
of  man  with  no  intellect,  conscience,  ot 
morals,  is  an  inanimate  machme.  As  such, 
therefore,  it  relies  upon  fuel  provided  for  it 
by  the  loyalties  of  citizenship  to  give  it 
strength,  purpose,  and  direction. 

With  this  perspective,  we  can  better  iwder- 
stand  the  differences  between  the  ideology  of 
democracy  and  the  ideology  of  totalitarian- 
ism. The  democratic  state  is  one  which  u 
mastered  by  man;  a  totalitarian  state  is  one 
which  is  master  of  man.  The  struggle  otu 
world  faces  is  a  struggle  between  both 
Ideologies. 

The  forces  of  totalitarianism  which  we  faos 
are  not  quiet.     The  very  nature  of  their  prin- 
ciples calls  for  agitation,  activity,  and  fa- 
natic dedication.     Their  philosophy  is  not  an 
attractive  one.    Man  does  not  willingly  sub- 
mit himself  to  mastery  by  a  machine  of  his 
own  creation.    Yet  the  bitter  lesson  we  have 
learned  is  that  those  of  us  who  believe  in  de- 
mocracy cannot  remain  passive  in  the  confi- 
dence that  totalitarianism  has  no  future  be- 
cause   man    desires    freedom.      Man    desires 
freedom,  but  man  also  desires  security.    Self- 
government  is  not  a  luxury  on  which  men 
may  grow  fat  and  indulgent.    Bather  it  is  aa 
instriunent  by  which  men  can.  if  they  have 
the  wisdom,  safeguard  their  Individual  free- 
dom and  employ  that  freedom  In  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.    It  Is  true  that  democracy 
cannot  be  defeated  In  the  theoretical  strug- 
gle of  Ideologies,  but  democracy  can  be  de- 
feated by  default.     Democracy  can  lose  IX 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  it  remain  indiffer- 
ent and  neglect  our  personal  reqxinsibility 
for  Its  security  and  growth.    The  strength  ot 
totalitarianism  lies  In  the  Indifference  of  its 
people.    Democratic  self-government  tries  its 
pec^le  with  a  stronger  challenge  than  any 
other   system   in    the   world.     Scorning   ths 
brutal  coercion  of  totalitarian  states,  it  asks 
Justice   and    brotherhood    of    its    people;    It 
asks  that  they  cooperate  well  and  voluntarily 
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for  their  common  welfare  In  order  that  each 
may  benefit  equitably  according  to  hU  merits. 
Democracy  U  an  easy  Ideology  to  take  for 
granted.    We  aeldom  consider  Ita  basic  prin- 
ciples in  a  critical  light,  in  order  to  formu- 
late our  reasons  for  upholding  It.     It  is  a 
tragic  fact  that  American  youth  which  went 
abroad  in  the  war  to  save  democracy  was  to- 
tally  unprepared    to  spread   Its   message   of 
democracy.    General  Bradley.  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle, said  that  throughout  Europe,  wherever 
our  armies  were  stationed,  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope were  bewildered  by  our  American  soldiers 
who    appeared    indiflerent    to    the    political 
and  phlloeophlcal  origins  and  nature  of  our 
democracy.     UnhappUy.  when  driven  into  a 
comer  mtellectuaUy.  otu-  soldiers  were  forced 
to  fall  back  on  American  wage  scales,  auto- 
mobiles, our  refrigerators,  and  eventually  and 
Utumphantly  on  the  American  bathroom  for 
their  defense.     Here  then  Is  the  danger  sig- 
nal.   Here  then  la  an  indictment  of  the  Indif- 
ference which  has  led  our  Nation  to  permit 
this  vacuum  to  remain. 

Our  democracy  is  much  like  a  Ull  stand 
of  timber.  We  cannot  cut  from  it  more  than 
we  plant  In  it  without  Imperiling  its  surviv- 
al, and  foresU  like  gardens  cannot  be  bought 
They  must  be  cultivated  by  toU  and  nour- 
isbad  by  the  sweat  of  those  who  wo»-.".d  keep 
ttMm.  We  quickly  forget  that  If  freedom  is 
to  aouriah.  our  society  must  reexamine  Us 
principles  at  education  and  rededicate  itself 
to  the  conviction  that  education  is  that 
•trangth  for  freedom  of  democracy.  It  must 
tato  strength  from  the  understanding  that 
an  educated  people  la  easy  to  govern,  difficult 
to  lead,  hspoaslble  to  enslave.  Only  the  edu- 
cated man  is  a  freeman. 

In  1945  your  distinguished  organization, 
the  National  Bducatlonal  AssocUtion.  Issued 
a  statement  which  said : 

"Cltlaenahlp  Implies  the  effective  use  at 
every  level  from  childhood  through  adult- 
hood of  the  rlghU  and  responsibUlties  of 
tfHDOcracy.  It  U  based  upon  clear  under- 
standing and  purposeful  skilled  action  In 
atUlnlng  democratic  goals.  It  la  based  on 
tettlk  in  the  power  of  people  to  work  to- 
grtlicr  toward  the  solution  of  common  prob- 
lema.  Democracy  seeks  to  provide  Increas- 
ingly equal  opportunity  for  all.  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  national  origin,  or  social  and 
economic  status." 

Education  as  a  major  social  Institution  Is 
the  medltim  through  which  citizenship  can 
be  translated  Into  loyalty  to  democratic 
Ideals.  Education  for  democratic  citizenship 
means  the  practice  of  demcxracy.  Education 
for  democratic  cltl«nshlp  in  the  school 
means  democratic  practices  In  the  school 
Education  for  democratic  citizenship  in  the 
community  means  democratic  practices  In 
the  community,  in  the  homes,  churches. 
MirilMSses.  industries,  labor  organizations. 
eoBmiaclty  agencies,  patriotic  and  service 
groups.  It  means  direct  participation  iu 
social  and  civic  affairs.  It  means  the  train- 
ing of  young  citizens  with  service  resjxmsi- 
bllity  in  running  for  office,  voting.  Jury  duty 
and  the  study  of  our  institutions.  Educa- 
tion for  democratic  citizenship  means  the 
development  of  knowledge  and  the  under- 
standing for  increased  participation  In  local. 
State,  national,  and  world  affairs.  If  Amer- 
ica and  democracy  are  to  come  of  age.  it 
means  that  we  must  expand  our  concept  of 
the  school  to  include  not  merely  the  formal 
periods  of  classroom  Instruction  but  also  the 
training  of  the  whole  man,  the  whole  In- 
dividual. It  means  that  our  schools  must 
be  directly  tuned  to  the  need  for  vocational 
guidance  and  aptitude.  It  means  that  our 
schools  must  relate  themselves  to  the  need 
for  psychiatric  assistance  even  on  the  school 
level.  It  means  that  our  schools  must  In- 
deed be  taboratorlee  for  demecracy 

A  generation  ago  Americana  bad  a  phl> 
Icsophy  of  personal  and  public  life  which 
saM.  "Take  care  of  number  one."  This  idea 
was  very  simple.     If  everyone  devoted  him- 
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career  aside  to  serve  a  community  and  hia 
country  and  thereby  hU  fellow  men  anrf 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  freedom.  I  am 
proposing  that  throughout  his  life  each  citl- 
izen  dedicate  himself  to  active  political  par- 
ticipatlon.  Aristotle  once  said  that  the  tru- 
est definition  of  a  complete  citizen  that  can 
be  given  Is  probably  this:  that  he  shares  In- 
the  Judicial  and  executive  part  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

We  face  a  crisis.  Tliis  crisis  Is  not  one 
which  military  forces  alone  can  conquer,  that 
military  forces  alone  can  protect  us  from. 
Nor  Is  our  crisis  of  brief  duration.  Our  crisis 
calls  not  only  for  steadfastness  and  faith 
but  for  great  skill  in  self-government.  Wa 
must  summon  all  of  our  talents  for  citizen- 
ship, for  self-government,  for  public  service. 
I  am  not  urging  that  everyone  pursue 
public  service  in  some  form  as  a  life  career. 
Not  at  all.  What  I  do  urge  is  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  politics.  Only  this  way  can 
democratic  Institutions  continue  to  prosper 
and  flourish. 

I  have  stated  above  that  citizenship  can 
be  a  prison  or  a  portal.  Citizenship  can 
confine  a  man  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  his  own  com- 
munity, or  it  can  make  him  an  active,  pro- 
ductive, and  responsible  part  of  a  political 
entity  much  larger  than  the  commvmity 
with  which  he  has  physical  contact. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  obligations  of 
citizenship  controlled  a  man's  relationship 
to  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  By  collabo- 
rating with  a  man  from  a  neighboring  city 
he  could  be  in  violation  of  his  citizenship 
obligations  and  thus  be  guilty  of  treason. 

As  modern  society  grew  more  complex, 
and  as  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation cut  distances  and  eliminated  fron- 
tiers, the  concept  of  citizenship  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  has  grown  and  de- 
veloped. When  the  American  Colonies  fed- 
erated themselves  and  formed  a  United 
States,  citizens  of  several  States  expanded 
their  lojraltles  to  Include  the  new  federation. 
A  Virginian  was  no  less  a  Virginian  when 
he  became  an  American. 

Today  our  concept  of  citizenship  Is  further 
expanded.  It  Is  further  expanded  because  of 
our  realization  that  democratic  citizenship 
is  a  loyalty  to  an  ideal  and  not  Just  to  a 
State.  Democratic  citizenship  Is  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  democratic  ideal,  to  the  ideal  of 
human  rights,  civil  rights,  freedom  from 
Insecurity  for  all  people. 

Out  of  every  bitter  experience  of  history, 
out  of  every  tragedy,  man  learns  in  his  sor- 
row. Out  of  the  sacrifice  of  two  world  wars 
we  again  come  back  to  the  Immortal  idea 
of  the  oneness  of  man,  of  his  essential  unity. 
It  was  out  of  this  conviction  and  out  of  the 
recognition  of  this  eternal  truth  that  man. 
with  all  of  his  Umltatiors,  his  prejudices  and 
his  Inabilities,  created  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  of  America  is  dedicated 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  world  Is  moving 
closer  to  one.  becoming  a  true  United  Nations. 
It  seems  likely  that  within  the  next  few  weeks 
the  Senate  will  give  force  to  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  which  by  implication  throws  our  lot 
in  with  the  fortunes  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
And  while  discussion  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
is  dominating  our  press  and  air  waves  there 
is  even  now  a  most  serious  and  specific  dis- 
cussion of  European  federation — <jf  the  po- 
litical and  economic  federation  of  Western 
Europe. 

Overshadowing  and  running  through  the 
discussions  of  Europe  federation,  alliances 
and  plans  for  internationalism,  there  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  volume  of  discussion  about 
something  called  world  citizenship  and  world 
government.  The  idea  of  world  citizenship 
la  beginning  to  take  form  in  the  minds  of 
men  everywhere.  The  people  of  the  world  are 
coming  to  realize  that  they  are  one.  that 
their  interests  are  one.  that  our  law  must  be 
one.  The  people  of  the  world  are  coming  to 
realize  and  must  come  to  realize  that  if  we 
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want  a  society  free  of  the  agonies  of  war  and 
F>reparatlon  for  war,  free  of  devasUtion  and 
the  fear  of  tomorrow,  then  they  must  accept 
the  principle  that  every  American,  every 
Russian,  every  Indonesian,  every  South  Afri- 
can, is  in  a  real  though  limited  sense  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  and  hence  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  world  law. 

Democratic  citizenship  means  a  realization 
that  democracy  is  not  a  fixed,  a  static,  and  an 
unchanging  stereotype,  but  that  it  Is  a  vital, 
dynamic,  and  constantly  growing  fcwce. 
Democratic  citizenship  must  mean  concern 
with  the  community  and  as  our  community 
has  grown  to  encomi>ass  the  world,  eo  must 
the  concept  of  democratic  citizenship  grow 
to  encompass  the  world. 

The  idea  of  a  world  order  and  the  United 
Nations  is  now  new.  It  has  its  own  im- 
mortality. Mankind  from  the  very  begin- 
ning has  sought  a  society  In  which  he  can 
live  in  peace  and  security.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  a  summarized  expression  of  the  de- 
sire of  mankind  to  live  in  a  world  of  law 
and  order.  American  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  is  proof  of  the  fact  that 
America  Is  ready  to  accept  Its  world  obli- 
gations and  that  American  citizens  are  ready 
to  accept  their  new  responsibilities  as  world 
citizens,  because  world  law  is  the  only  ulti- 
mate hope  for  the  survival  of  our  ideal,  and 
because  Americans  understand  that  democ- 
racy is  an  objective  as  a  world  of  free  and 
equal  men  who  will,  in  their  freedom,  create 
and  secure  a  Just  and  enduring  society. 
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Methods  of  CorapetitioD  ui  Steel — 
Giants  of  Steel  Industry  Eamisfs  Un- 
oiasked — Basui|[-Pouit  System  Re- 
tarded Re^onal  DeTelopment — Small 
Business  Cannot  Grow  and  Prosper  Un- 
der Basinf-Point  System — Moratorium 
on  Antitrust  Laws  Woald  Be  a  Major 
Disaster  to  Our  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  different 
opponents  of  the  basing -point  pricing 
system  have  different  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing the  system.  Our  eminent  legal  ad- 
visors oppose  the  basing-point  system  on 
the  very  sound  ground  that  the  system 
is  monopolistic  in  nature.  In  fact, 
through  its  use  monopolies  have  been 
created  in  the  cement,  steel,  and  other 
inda«;tries.  Government  oflBcials.  Fed- 
eral. State,  municipal,  and  others  oppose 
the  basing-point  system  for  the  reason 
that  it  destroys  compjetition  as  between 
supplies  of  basic  commodities.  Whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  oppose  the  basing- 
point  system  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  subjected  to  rigorous  price  control, 
and  little  or  no  profit  on  basic  construc- 
tion Items,  which  they  must  necessarily 
carry  in  stock  as  a  convenience  for  their 
customers  if  for  no  other  reason.  Gen- 
eral contractors:  heavy,  highway  and 
building,  oppose  the  twsing-point  system 
because  the  prices  are  often  rigged  for 


big  Jobs  and  they  too,  like  dealers  and 
Government  officials,  are  unable  to  ot>- 
tain  competitive  prices  on  cement,  steel, 
pipe  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  con- 
struction materials,  which  In  the  past 
have  been  sold  under  the  basing-point 
system.  The  taxpayer  opposes  the  bas- 
ing-point system  because  many  of  his 
tax  dollars  are  paid  to  monopolies  for 
products  used  in  public  improvements, 
bought  at  a  much  higher  price  than  such 
products  could  have  been  bought  had  the 
basing-point  system  not  been  in  opera- 
tion. Practical  and  experienced  econo- 
mists oppose  the  basing-point  system 
because  it  violates  all  the  rules  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  is  a  burden 
on  the  economy  of  our  country.  Small 
business  opposes  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem because  the  small  businessman  is 
aware  of  the  prohibitive  effects  upon  his 
right  to  buy  and  sell  in  open  markets  and 
to  realize  upon  his  initiative  and  ability 
in  the  field  of  trade  and  commerce.  The 
courts  had  decreed  that  the  basing- 
point  system  does  all  of  these  things  and 
more,  and  that  the  system  as  it  was 
applied  in  the  cement  industry  was  a 
collusive  practice  in  which  the  defend- 
ants "cooperated  In  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  the  basing-point  delivered 
price  system."  The  SujH-eme  Court 
further  said  in  the  Cement  case: 

We  sustain  the  Commission's  holding  that 
concerted  maintenance  of  the  basing-point 
dellvered-prtce  system  Is  an  unfair  method 
of  competition  prohibited  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commiasion  Act.  In  so  doing  we  give 
great  weight  to  the  Commission's  conclu- 
sion, as  this  Court  has  done  in  other  cases. 

The  passage  of  any  legislation,  which 
even  remotely  would  place  the  approval 
of  Congress  on  unfair  trade  practices  and 
subvert  our  antitrust  laws,  places  a  club 
in  the  hands  of  monopoly  that  will  long 
be  used  to  beat  down  small-business  en- 
terprise. Congress  has  long  taken  the 
position  that  combinations  in  the  re- 
straint of  trade  are  dangerous  to  the 
well-being  of  small-business  enterprise. 
The  passage  of  any  moratorium  bill  I  sin- 
cerely believe  will  encourage  the  disre- 
gard and  subversive  attitude  now  held  by 
great  corporations  toward  our  antitrust 
and  fair-trade-practice  laws.  We  cannot 
honestly  speak  of  free  enterprise,  free 
markets,  and  free  trade  in  one  breath  and 
in  another  speak  of  a  moratorium  upon 
our  antltrtist  laws.  We  must  necessar- 
ily take  a  firm  position  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  Either  we  intend  to  strengthen 
and  support  our  antitrust  laws  or  we  do 
not.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  We  can- 
not in  good  faith  ourselves  strike  down 
that  which  we  have  built  up  in  good 
faith  for  the  protection  of  our  economy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  passage  of  mora- 
torium legislation  will  strike  a  blow  at  our 
antitrust  and  fair-trade-practice  laws 
which  will  require  years  of  fighting  to  re- 
cover the  lost  ground  if  we  ever  recover  it. 

BASUrC-POINT  STSTXM   COMTaOLXJEB   MAMT 

coMMOomsn 

Of  course,  cement  is  only  one  of  the 
many  commodities  which  has  l)een  sold 
imder  the  basing-point  system  of  pricing. 
Steel  and  steel  products  were  in  fact  the 
first  of  our  basic  commodities  sold  under 
this  sj^tem.  Among  the  many  .<:teel 
products  was  rigid  steel  conduit,  used  as 


a  safety  device  for  enclosing  conductors 
of  electricity  in  our  buildings  and  homes. 
The  rigid  steel  conduit  industry  used  the 
basing-point  system  to  perfection  even  to 
the  extent  of  controlling  the  wholesale 
outlets  for  its  product,  and  so  on  through 
to  the  retail  electric  goods  store  and  the 
electric  contractor.  The  Supreme  Court 
recently  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Sev- 
enth Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Rig- 
id Steel  Conduit  case,  which  was  handed 
down  by  the  court  of  appeals  on  May  12. 
1948,  and  a  petition  for  a  rehearing  de- 
nied on  Jime  19. 1948.  The  court  said  in 
part: 

The  record  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that 
conduit  manufacturers  controlling  93  percent 
of  the  industry  use  a  system  under  which 
they  quote  only  delivered  prices,  which  are 
determined  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
consisting  of  a  base  price  at  Pittsburgh  or 
Chicago  plus  rail  freight,  depaDdiag  upon 
which  basing-point  price  controls  at  any  par- 
ticular destination  or  in  any  partictilar  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States;  that  as  a  result  of 
using  that  formula  the  conduit  producers 
were  enabled  to  match  their  dellvered-prlce 
quotations,  and  purchasers  everywhere  were 
unable  to  find  price  advantages  anywhere. 

Please  note  the  words  of  the  court 
that  "purchasers  everywhere  were  unable 
to  find  price  advantages  anywhere."  In 
other  words,  by  the  use  of  the  basing- 
point  pricing  system  a  monopoly  was 
created  which  effectively  and  drastically 
eliminated  all  competition  from  the  In- 
dustry.   The  court  further  said: 

That  purchasers  at  or  near  a  place  of  pro- 
duction coxild  not  buy  more  cheaply  than 
from  producers  located  at  great  distances, 
and  producers  located  at  great  distances  from 
any  given  purchaser  quoted  as  low  a 
delivered  price  as  that  quoted  by  the  nearest 
producer. 

BASING -POINT  BIOS  TO  PANAMA  CAMAI,  COtmMU 

souNONiss  OP  rcDEBAL  TBASK  coMMiasioir'a 

POSITION 

It  is  well  at  times  to  reiterate  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis.  The  whole  stoiy  of 
the  rigid  steel  conduit  industry,  Its  un- 
fair trade  practices,  Its  monopolistic 
control  over  vital  consti-uction  material 
nor  its  unwarranted  and  high-handed 
methods  of  operation  can  all  be  told  in 
one  paragraph  or  one  article.  But,  it  was 
all  told  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  oi  Ap- 
peals and  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  story 
the  system  was  overthrown  by  the  Coiut 
of  Appeals  and  its  decision  was  af&nned 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Several  years  ago  bids  on  rigid  steel 
conduit  in  relatively  small  quantitites 
were  received  by  ofllcials  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  One  of  the  bidders,  the  Laclede 
Tube  Co.,  filed  a  low  bid  which  was 
thrown  out  as  not  being  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance to  specifications.  This  bid,  as 
set  forth  on  the  table  which  will  follow 
under  project  I,  resulted  In  the  award 
of  this  project  by  lot. 

On  the  second  project,  listed  on  the 
table  as  project  II,  there  were  29  bidders 
with  three  deviating  from  ab!$olute 
identity.  One  of  these.  Steel  Tubes.  Inc., 
was  $160  higher;  one  bidder  Louis  Elec- 
tric Co.,  was  $800  higher;  and  the  third 
among  the  deviators  was  S.  Welnstein 
Supply  Co..  which  was  $379.05  less  than 
the  basing-point  system  price  offered  bv 
the  26  other  bidders. 
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On  project  III  listed  on  the  table  there 
were  16  bidders,  of  which  eight  bid  Iden- 
tical prices  of   $687   for   the  lot.     The 
other  ei«ht  bids  were  lower  than  this 
amount.    Of  these  low  bidders  the  dif- 
ferences in  prices  range  from  20  cents 
to  $49  under  the  eight  identical  bld-<«  of 
$687      The   20 -cent    under   bid   was   by 
General  Electric  Supply  Corp..  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  General  Electric  Co.    The 
Panama  Canal  table  follows: 
Table  of  idenUcixl  bids  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
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to  coerce  Independent 
merchant  distributors.  Only  by  such 
methods  can  th<  system  be  made  to  work 
where  distributl  )n  of  products  Is  carried 
on  through  independent  wholesaling 
channels. 

ThLs  black jac  :  method  of  selling  mer- 
chandise illustrates  perfectly  the  evils 
inherent  In  the  >asing-poin*  pricing  sys- 
tem. Not  only  is  it  a  monopolistic  sys- 
tem but  one  fraught  with  danger  tc  de- 
cent law  abidin  j  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. No  ndustry  that  would  sub- 
juslness  methods  Is  en- 
n  business  circles  where 
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the  perpetrators  of  such 
)erverted  price  and  sale 
be  stricken  from  the  lists 
of  those  who  IcoL  vpon  trade  and  com- 
merce as  an  bligation  to  serve  with 
honor  and  intej  rity. 
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History  records  that  lack  of  strict  ob> 
mum  I  of  the  t>asing-point  system  such 
as  is  indicated  by  the  diversity  of  bids 
In  this  list  of  abstracts  led  to  pressure 


Wall  Street  Journal  and 
other  newspapers  have  told  of  the  ex- 
pectancy with  which  the  steel  Industry 
awaited  the  gn  en  light  to  return  to  the 
baslng-point  system  The  cement  de- 
cision outlawirg  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem has  now  b(  ten  effective  more  than  a 
year.  Yet,  the  giants  of  our  lndu.strial 
fabric  have  m  ide  greater  profits  than 
ever  before  in    he  histor>'  of  industry. 

The  stupendous  earnings  during  the 
first  quarter  ol  1949  of  that  colossus  of 
the  steel  Indutry.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  the  InitlJ  1  account  of  which  1  have 
already  placec  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  May  6.  actually  contain  a  hidden 
joker.  This  jc  cer  Is  In  the  form  of  an 
unspecified  an  ount  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation dedLicted  arbitrarily  by  the 
company,  and  not  recognized  under  the 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States  nor  allowed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Moreover,  ever  when  openly  pre.'^ented, 
this  typ)e  of  ccnvenlent  though  dubious 
bookkeeping  has  been  much  criticized 
and  frowned  upon  by  the  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Indeed,  but  for  this  extra 
deduction,  in-strtt'd  without  mention  by 
this  father  an  1  perfecter  of  the  basing 
point.  Its  earn  ngs  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1949  would  I  land  at  an  all-time  high. 

Indicative  o  how  large  these  extra 
and  unrecogn  zed  deductions  bulk  are 
the   flfiures   f(r   the   year    1948,   which 


showed  that  of  $145,986,681  in  charges 
for  depreciation  and  depletion,  over  $55.- 
335  000    or    37.9    percent    of    the    total 
represented     accelerated     depreciation. 
Therefore,  net  Income  after  taxes  for  U\e 
full  year  1948  amoimted  not  to  the  $129,- 
627  845  reported— $12  per  share— but  42.7 
percent    more,    or    $184.962,289— $18  35 
per  share— under  the  law  of  the  land. 
If    we    unmask    these    fictitious    extra 
charges   in   the  first   quarter    1949.    we 
would  find  reported  earnings  of  $49. '^28- 
670  were  understated  by  over  $13,500,000 
and  actually  reached  the  staggering  total 
of  $83  555.000.  or  In  excess  of  $254,000.- 
000  at  an  annual  rate— $26.30  per  share. 
Thus  without  benefit  of  the  baslng-polnt 
system,   the  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp. 
earnings  per  share  as  properly  computed 
under  the  law— without  accelerated  de- 
preciation—would   show    earnings    per 
share  in  the  first  quarter,  1949,  of  $6  58 
instead  of  the  $3.01  reported  by  the  com- 
pany.   In  the  light  of  these  stupendous 
earnings  and  the  latest  Increase  In  divi- 
dends. It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the    corporation    at    its    recent    annual 
meeting  decided  to  split  Its  stock  three 
for  one.  one  major  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  conceal  the  high  level  of  earning:  per 
share. 

BASINC-POmr    8TKEL    AND    MONOPOLY    BOT8 
RETAIN  EARNINGS  IN  EXCESSIVE  AMODNT8 

The  Wall   Street   Journal   report   on 
United  States  Steel's  first  quarter  earn- 
ings shows  that  the  $52,000,000  of  addi- 
tions to  and  replacement  of  facilities  for 
this  period  fell  $14,500,000  short  of  the 
total   of   undistributed   profits   and   the 
funds  set  aside  as  a  charge  for  deprecia- 
tion and  depletion.    This  Is  what  breeds 
recessions;   exce.ssively  high  prices  and 
the  retention  of  large  profits  in  excess  of 
dividend  payments  and  expenditures  for 
plant  and  equipment,  piling  up  idle  siu-- 
pluses    and   draining   away    purchasing 
power  from  all  Income  groups.    In  light 
of  these  facts,  statements  on  prices  by 
Mr.  Olds,  major  domo  of  United  States 
Steel,  and  Mr.  Grace,  of  Bethlehem  Steel, 
second   largest  in  the  industry,  reflect 
the  cynical  attitude  of  these  leading  ex- 
ponents of  the  art  of  merger,  integration, 
price   control,   and   monopoly.     Despite 
the  highest  rate  of  return  on  its  capitali- 
zation in  history,  over  12 '2  percent,  Mr. 
Olds  stated,  according  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce    of    April    27.    that    United 
States  Steel  was  not  contemplating  any 
reduction  in  steel  prices  or  in  output  In 
the  near  future,  and  warned  that  any 
substantial  rise  in  costs  would  have  to  be 
reflected  in  still  higher  prices.    At  the 
.same  time  he  sought  to  minimize,  almost 
to  extinction,  the  Importance  of  sharp 
declines  in  scrap  and  fuel  material  costs. 
Mr.  Grace,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  29. 1949.  saw  no  prospects 
of    any    immediate    reduction    In    steel 
prices,  asserting  that  "lower  prices  cant 
come  until  costs  are  lower."    He  offered 
no  explanation  as  to  how  Bethlehem's 
earnings  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949  could 
skyrocket  114  percent  over  those  of  the 
corresponding  1948  quarter,  unless  prices 
had  been  increased  excessively  compared 
to  casts.    According  to  a  compilation  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  10.  1949.earnings  of  27  leading  steel 
producers  during  the  first  quarter  ol  1949 
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incTMsed  6«  percent  over  the  already 
fabuloa<(  profits  enjoyed  In  the  compar- 
able quarter  of  1S48. 

•AsiMc-poarr  aamxATOBs  lomo  rom  twrawM 
or  osEATZs  psorrrs  wt  wat  or  raAjrroM 
nxmm 

The  same  giants  of  industry  which.  In 
cement,  steel,  and  other  commodities, 
have  made  the  greatest  profits  In  history, 
desire  the  return  of  the  ba.«lng-polnt 
pricing  system  to  perpetuate  their  con- 
trol over  industry  and  the  prices  which 
you  and  I  must  pay  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  health,  convenience,  and  comfort. 
For  more  than  a  year  since  the  cement 
decision  the  basing-potnt  and  monopoly 
boys  have  been  sounding  the  battle  cry 
of  "moratorium."  They  do  not  want  a 
moratorium  to  tell  them  what  is  legal  in 
carrying  on  their  btutness.  they  want  a 
moratorium  to  hide  behind  and  set  up 
outlawed  systems  of  pricings.  The  cry 
"confusion"  has  been  heard.  They  long 
for  clarity.  A  moratorium  on  our  anti- 
trust laws  can  only  be  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  corporation  lawyers  further 
legal  grounds  for  argument.  Arguments 
which  would  be  strung  out  in  the  courts 
for  years  and  years  while  monopoly  and 
unfair  pricing  methods  and  trade  prac- 
tices would  reign  supreme.  The  real 
moratorium  they  desire  is  a  moratorium 
against  those  who  would  protect  and 
foster  open  competitive  markets  for 
small  business  as  against  IndU-stry  con- 
centration. Integration,  and  control. 
The  only  confusion  they  operate  under 
now  is  how  best  to  stifle  competition  and 
regional  development. 

WITHOTJT     BENEm    OF     BASING-POINT     SYSTEMS 
NEW    PLANTS   ABE    SPKIMCUtO    TIF 

Already  in  the  short  period  of  a  year 
word  is  coming  in  that  new  plants  to 
produce  cement,  steel,  and  many  other 
commodities  are  being  built  at  locations 
beneficial  to  our  regional  development. 
Basic  commodities  should  be  available 
at  points  throughout  the  country  which 
will  enable  purchasers  to  buy  with  the 
lowest  possible  freight  charges.  It  is  a 
ridiculous  premise  that  our  basic  indus- 
tries should  be  concentrated  in  any  par- 
ticular area  and  in  order  to  have  com- 
plete distribution  to  set  up  arbitrary 
pricing  systems  such  as  is  the  basing- 
point  system. 

Seriously,  this  situation  has  retarded 
development  in  many  sections  of  our 
country  and  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  several  States.  Without  artificial 
pricing  systems  which  set  up  price  dis- 
crimination against  whole  regions  and 
control  all  prices  our  industry  would  de- 
velop normally  where  it  should  be  de- 
veloped. Small  business  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  regional  development.  Small 
bu.siness  is  vitally  concerned  with  its 
sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials  and 
its  finished  products  and  should  not  be 
made  to  pay  freight  half  way  across  the 
continent  in  order  to  have  these  supplies 
available.  Small  busMiess  should  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  few  large  manufactur- 
ers of  products  necessary  to  small  busi- 
ness survival;  manufacturers  who  can. 
by  withholding  raw  materials,  absolute- 
ly wreck  any  small  busin-ss  institution. 
Small  manufacturers  of  fine  tools  and 


other  products  in  New  England  are  as 
much  affected  as  are  small  manufac- 
turers of  agricultiual  machinery  In  the 
Middle  West  or  small  manufacturers  in 
the  South,  trying  to  establish  trade  by 
using  raw  ixxxlucts  available  In  that  sec- 
tion. Small  busine5.s  In  the  whole  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  area  Is  In 
the  same  position  of  having  giant  cor- 
porations control  both  sources  of  mate- 
rial:i  and  the  prices  of  these  materials. 

If  normal  commerce  is  carried  on  In 
our  country  without  benefit  of  ba-^lng- 
point  systems  and  other  pernicious  and 
artificial  pricing  systems,  authorized  or 
not  authorized  by  law.  free  enterprise 
and  small  business  will  survive.  Other- 
wise I  am  fearful  of  the  consequences. 
I  repeat  that  a  moratorium  on  any  phaae 
of  our  antitrust  laws  will  be  a  major 
disaster  to  our  economy  and  It  Is  mj 
earnest  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not 
be  the  author  of  any  such  legislation. 


Military  Brass  Provides  L3»erally  for  Self 
■  Kilday  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
we  are  going  top-heavy  in  everything  we 
do,  and  quite  forget  that  the  thousands 
and  thousands  at  the  bott<»n  of  of  the  re- 
tirement pay  groups  of  retired  veterans 
are  quite  forgotten.  To  advise  the  pub- 
lic how  this  plan  works.  I  desire  to  sub- 
mit herewith  the  following  statement  by 
Hon.  J.  H.  Hoeppel: 

MiUT.^ET  Beass  Peovioes  LJBEEAU.Y  roB  SsLr 
IN  Kilday  Bill — Thottsands  01  Aged  and 
Disabled  Rettked  Enlisted  Men  Rbcetve  No 

INCKEASK    WHATSOEVEB 

(By  J.  H.  Hoeppel) 

In  order  that  the  American  public  may 
know  how  "xuiselflshly"  our  military  brass 
operates  against  the  welfare  of  the  taxpay- 
ers, we  submit  herewith  a  stimmary  showing 
the  monthly  retired  pay  received  by  officers 
who  retired  after  30  years'  service  or  who  were 
retired  for  disability  after  a  few  days  or  per- 
haps a  few  months  of  service  only. 

Comparatively,  we  also  give  the  retired 
pay,  present  and  prcf>08ed.  as  weU  as  the  In- 
creases rivhich  are  proposed  in  H.  R.  4591  for 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  served  30 
years  to  retirement.  The  pay  of  officers  of 
similar  grade  and  rank  in  the  entire  service, 
including  their  cash  allowances  for  subsist- 
ence and  quarters  is  approarimately  40  to  60 
percent  more  grade-for-grade  than  the  pay 
which  ts  proposed  for  retired  c^Bcers  In  col- 
umn 2. 

f^jr  Instance,  the  compensation  of  a  ma)(» 
g«Awral  In  active  service  with  30  years'  serv- 
ice Is  tljWO  per  month,  of  which  amount  f  l9o 
allowances  for  quarters  sjid  subsistence  Is 
income-tax  exempt. 

The  present  pay  received,  the  proposed 
pay,  and  the  Increase  under  the  propoecd 
pay  are  shown  In  columns  1,  2.  and  3,  re- 
spectively: 
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The  IntrtiMM  ban  shown  arc  not  actually 

take-home  tncMMM  as  30  percent  of  the  in- 
creases are  substracted  as  withholding  (In- 
come tax>.  As  there  are  approximately  40.- 
000  retired  enlisted  men  who  did  not  soirc 
30  years  to  retirement,  all  these  In  this 
category  receive  varying  retired  pay  predi- 
cated upon  length  of  service.  dlsabiUty,  and 
so  forth. 

For  Instance.  7.000  aged  and  disabled  re- 
tired enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  who,  because  of  disability  were  unabte 
to  serve  In  World  War  II.  will  receive  a 
monthly  Increas*;  of  only  $b.7b  per  month. 

Ten  to  fifteen  thotisaud  (30-year)  retired 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
who  were  too  disabled  to  serve  in  World  War 
n,  under  the  proposed  bUl  will  receive  ab- 
solutely no  increase  in  retirement  pay. 

Approximately  20.000  retired  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  with  20  years 
service,  who  served  In  both  World  War  1 
and  World  War  II  will  receive  only  a  small 
increase  based  on  their  Increased  longevity 
Outside  of  increased  longevity  they  receive 
no  increase  under  the  proposed  biU. 

Enlisted  men  retired  from  the  Army  foi 
disability  after  20  years"  service  wUl  continue 
to  receive  the  same  pay  they  now  receive.  No 
change  in  present  pay. 

Enlisted  men  retired  from  the  Navy  after 
20  years'  service  (not  disabled)  under  the 
Ptoet  Reserve  Act  of  1938  will  receive  an  In- 
crease in  pay  from  $82.50  to  9135  50  per 
month. 

Prom  the  foregoing  It  wlU  be  seen  that  en- 
lisiced  men  who  served  30  years  to  retirement 
wlU  receive  a  minimum  Increase  of  111.25  per 
month  to  a  maximum  of  $54.32  per  month 

Officers  who  served  30  years,  or  who  were 
retired  after  Ahort  service  for  disability.  wUl 
receive  a  minimum  increase  of  $45  per  month 
to  a  maximum  Increase  of  $240  per  month 

Prom  the  foregoing.  It  wUl  be  readUy  seen 
that  the  officers  are  munlficenUy  provided  for 
with  the  minimum  increase  any  of  them  re- 
ceive being  $45  per  month. 

The  Hook  bill,  as  originally  Introduced,  was 
fair  and  square  to  the  taxpayers  from  tht 
-standpoint  of  the  disabled  officers.  The  pro- 
vision In  the  original  Hook  bill,  making  tht^ 
retired  pay  of  offlccfs  retired  for  disability 
subject  to  income  ti^  was  not  Included  In 
H.  K.  4591.  It  is  our  contention — and  was 
once  the  view  of  Members  of  Congress— that 
officers  retired  for  dlssbUity  who  hare  Iticra- 
ave  employment  should  be  forced  to  pay  In- 
come tax  on  the  diaabtUty  retired  pay  which 
they  receive. 

We  contend  further  that  it  Is  unfair  to  give 
an  cOcer  of  short  service  75  percent  at  the 
pay  of  Jgds  raiJK  and  then  pennit  him  to  1 
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ciTU  employment  to  earn  »  Urge  eaUry  and. 
at  the  same  time,  to  absolTe  him  from  paymg 
tax  on  tats  easily  obtained  high  retired  pay. 
The  Hook  bill  also  contained  an  outstand- 
tnc  provision  to  proTlde  that  the  easily  pro- 
noted  oClcers  oi  World  War  n.  who  were 
glTen  an  advance  in  rank  with  their  terminal 
leave,  should  not  receive  retired  pay  predi- 
cated on  such  advanced  rank  but  that  their 
retired  pay  ahoiild  be  based  on  a  rank  which 
they  held  for  at  least  6  months.    This  provl- 
slcn    to  aafc«uard    the    taxpayers    was   also 
stricken  and  to  not  contained  In  H.  R.  4591. 
It  Is  unfair  to  the  taxpayers,  we  repeat,  to 
force  them  to  pay  from  40  to  50  years  un- 
ivnally  hl^  retired  pay  to  offlcers  who  were 
given    such    undeserved    Increased    rank    on 
their  terminal  leave  so  that  many  of  them 
eoald  strut  the  streeu  of  our  cities  as  col- 
OMfii  etc. 

This  adds  an  undue  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers, who  are   forced   to   pay   retired   pay 
predicated  upon  rank  which  was  never  exer- 
cised  in  command  of  men  but  which  was 
only  held  while  the  officer  was  on  terminal 
icftve.    We  contend  that  the  requirement  of 
forcing  an  officer  to  have  served  6  months  in 
grade  baforc  he  can  receive  retired  pay  on 
soel)  grade  should  be  reincorpca^ted  in  H.  R 
4M1  In  respect  to  all  those  who  served  In 
World  War  II.     As  promotions  were  difllcult 
and  few  and  far  between  and  none  given  on 
tftoeharge  (World  War  I  offlcers  received  no 
t^nwinai    leave » ,    therefore,    the    6    months" 
pniilbitlon  should  not  apply  against  those 
who  swved  In  a  higher  ranx  in  World  War  I. 
In  our  opinion.  It  savors  somewhat  of  the 
form  of  a  racket  to  grant  such  abnormal  in- 
Liuawrn  In  pay  to  lieutenant  colonels,  colonels. 
Bw^   brigadier   generals.     These   ranks   were 
•Mlly  attained  auring  World  War  II  and  as 
a  fonasgnrnrr   thousands  of  young  disabled 
oOecr*  have  been,  and  will  be.  retired  at  these 
high  ranks,  which  means  that  for  years  and 
years  the  taxpayers  will  be  called  upon  to 
pay  undue  retired  pay  to  these  men,  many 
with  only  World  War  EI  active  service. 

In  addition,  let  us  not  forget  that  under 
Utla  m.  Public  810.  Eightieth  Congress. 
thouaands  of  lieutenant  colonels,  colonels, 
and  brigadier  generals  from  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Corp*,  after  only  a  few 
years  of  active  service  (the  balance  of  their 
ce  w»s  as  civilians)  are  also  to  receive 
high  Increases  in  retired  pay  as  we  show 
herein. 
BENxnTs  TaKXM  raoM  zmama  kxm  so  that 

OTnCBS  aiAT   GSAB   U02Z 

Wban  H  R  4501  was  before  the  committee. 
w  sought  to  have  it  amended  to  restore  tc 
retired  enlisted  men  allowances  which  were 
taken  from  them  arbitrarily  on  War  Depart- 
mant  recommendation  in  the  Pay  Act  of  June 
16.  1M2. 

Under  the  original  act  for  enlisted  men. 
thcj  were  promised  by  the  Government  that 
If  they  would  serve  30  years  to  retirement 
they  would  be  granted  allowances  for  the 
balance  of  their  Uvea.  This  solemn  unl- 
latarml  contract  of  the  Government  with  the 
•fsd  and  disabled  enlisted  men  was  re- 
p«Mllatcd  so  that  oAccrs  eouid  grab  more 
for  theoiaalves  (as  they  did)  in  the  Pay  Act 
rM«rred  to. 

Inasmuch  as  thousands  of  retired  enlisted 
men  are  to  recel\-e  no  Increase  under  the 
Hook  bill  (H.  R.  4591).  we.  therefore,  appeal 
to  the  Congress  to  raatore  allowances  of  930 
per  month  to  all  enlisted  men  who  retired 
with  30  years  of  service  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  again  live  up  to  Its  promise  In  the 
original  Retirement  Act  to  pay  allowances 
to  all  such  retired  enlisted  men  for  the  bal- 
ance of  their  Uvea.  In  order  that  this  may 
be  effected,  we  propose  an  amendment  to 
H.  R   4591  to  provide: 

"That  enlisted  men  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Gtiard  heretofore 
or  hereafter  retired  from  acUve  service  with 
credit  for  30  years'  service  shall,  in  addition 
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ae  entitled  to  allov;ances  ol 
n  lieu  of  allowances  in  kind 
hirlzed  under  provisions  of  the 
establishing  military  retirement." 
Is  adopted,  then  all  re- 
wlU  be  assured  of  an  in- 
pay  of  $30  per  month,  which 
tant  request  considering  the 
^  and  the  fact  that  most  of 
received  but  very  little  In- 
pay  since  1S22.     To  Increase 
of  such  retired  enlisted 
Eionth  would  not  be  disnro- 
would  It  be — compared  with 
Increase  of  $240  per  month 
In  the  Hock  bill  for  retired 
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submits  the  foregoing  for 
of  the  Congress  and  the 
so  that  they  may  see  for 
generously    the    oiBcers    of 
are  to  be  provided   for 
time,  such  niggardly  con- 
ing extended  to  the  most  of 
Isted   men  and  especially  to 
so  aged  and   disabled  that 
e  to  serve  In  World  War  11. 
we  do  that  the  Members  of 
nterested   In   fair   play   when 
presented  to  them,  we  shall 
ve  this  information  Incorpo- 

C^NGRESSICN.*L   RECORD.       To  OUr 

read  this  true  statement  of 

we  request  that  they 

to  one  of  the  Senators  from 

his  attention  to  the  dis- 

n"the  Increase  provided  for 

men  on  the  retired  list 

services  under  the  provisions 


thiiik  he  would  have  made  $100,000  bond 
as  quickly  as  $25,000  and  in  cases  Uke 
this,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  bail, 
the  defendant  is  apt  to  jump  bond. 

The  duties  of  the  FBI  are  to  track 
down  criminals  and  to  make  available 
for  use  proper   witnesses   at   the  trial. 
These  duties  cease  after  an  arrest  has 
been  made  and  bond  furnished  by  the 
defendant.    The  FBI  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  follow   an  accused   who   has 
made  bond  as  set  by  the  court,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  terms,  as  long  as  the 
bond   remains   unforfeited.    The    criti- 
cism against  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  FBI  therefore  is  certainly  unfair. 
On  the  contrary,  our  prompt  action  in 
obtaining  help  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment  in   arresting   this   man.   and   the 
effort  to  bring  him  back  to  the  United 
States  at  an  early  date,  would  indicate 
a  definite  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  insist  on  summary 
justice  at  an  early  date. 
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Gerhart  Eisler 


EXTEf^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  bVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

EM  THE  HO  JSj:  OP  REPRESENT  Ax  IVES 

Motday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  BROC  KS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
agree  with  t  le  criticism  uttered  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  yesterday  regarding 
the  handling  of  the  Gerhart  Eisler  case. 
Gerhart  Eisl  ?r.  leader  of  the  CommunL^t 
movement  n  the  United  States,  was 
arrested  and  imder  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  our  land,  was  entitled  to  make 
bond  at  th;  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  Attorne  f  General  insisted  on  a  bond 
not  less  thin  $100,000;  but  the  court 
chose  to  set  he  bond  at  $25,000  and  thus 
made  it  possble  for  Gerhart  Eisler  to 
furnish  suit  ible  sureties  for  his  release 
on  bond.  I  ad  Eisler  been  in  trouble  in 
Russia,  no  such  fair  treatment  would 
have  been  e  :tended  by  the  Kremlin. 

Gerhart  Ilsier  is  out  of  this  country 
now.  and  scmetimes  I  am  prone  to  be- 
lieve the  best  course  would  be  to  let  him 
go  and  prevent  him  and  any  of  his  ilk 
from  ever  omlng  back  to  this  country. 
Since  the  Al  torney  General  has  asked  to 
bring  him  back.  I  join  with  his  office  In 
rejoicing  thj  t  we  will  be  able  to  prosecute 
this  man  tc  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
He  sought  t(  undermine  our  Government 
and  he  should  expect  nothing  but  grim 
Justice,  and  no  leniency,  from  the  Gov- 
ernment wh  ch  he  sought  to  destroy.  I 
believe  the  bail  which  Gerhart  Eisler 
made  was    landled  by  the  Kremlin.     I 


Maurice  H.  Thatcher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  speech  I  de- 
livered at  a  dinner  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Society  of  Washington  on  May  14,  1949. 
at  the  Broadmoor,  honoring  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  former  Member  of  the  House : 

Mr.  President,  our  honored  guest,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher  grew 
up  In  Butler  County.  Ky.,  where  he  was 
elected  clerk  ot  the  circuit  court  >'.pon  at- 
tainment of  his  majority.  He  studied  law 
in  Frankfort  where  he  held  official  posts 
during  the  Bradley  administration,  and  was 
licensed  to  practice  under  examination  by 
the  court  of  appeals  at  Frankfort.  He  lo- 
cated in  1900  In  LoulsviUe  and  entered  on 
the  general  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
served  as  assistant  United  States  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky  from 
1901  to  1906  after  which  he  again  engaged 
In  the  general  practice  In  Louisville.  He 
was  State  inspector  and  examiner  for  the 
State  of  Kentucky  for  2  years. 

Maurice  Thatcher  was  appointed  on  March 
26,  1910.  by  President  Taft.  as  a  member  ol 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  made  up  of 
seven  members  and  having  In  charge  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  AprU  7.  1910. 
thus  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  res- 
ignation of  former  Senator  Jo  S.  C.  Black- 
bum,  of  Kentucky. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Anne  B?ll  Chlnn, 
daughter  of  Attorney  Frank  Chlnn.  a  Con- 
federate veteran  of  Frankfort.  Ky.,  and 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Prudence  Blackburn 
Hunt,  a  cousin  of  Senator  Blackburn,  on 
May  4,  1910,  and  they  sailed  from  New  York 
for  the  Isthmus  on  May  6,  1910,  arriving 
there  on  May  13.  making  their  first  home  in 
Aeon.  Canal  Zone,  adjoining  Panama  City 
On  arrival  Commissioner  Thatcher  became 
civil  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Under 
his  immediate  supervision  were  grouped  all 
the  civU  activities  ol  the  Canal  7>one. 
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b  addition.  Oovemor  Thatcher  was  the 
oSclai  representative  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Comminion  in  all  Its  dealing  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
foreign  diplomats  accredited  to  Panama,  and 
never  did  he  fall  to  receive  the  fullest  aid 
and  cooperation  concerning  any  request 
■Ada  in  behalf  of  the  Canal  work  or  in- 
terests. In  addition  to  his  other  duties. 
Governor  Thatcher,  in  association  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Isthmian  Caual  Com- 
mission, performed  certain  legislative  work 
In  the  enactment  of  laws  or  ordinances  deal- 
ing with  local  matters — major  legislation  be- 
ing enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Governor  Thatcher  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  until  near  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  of  the  Canal,  or  until 
August  8.  1913.  The  Commission  was  abol- 
ished as  of  March  31,  1914.  under  congres- 
sional act  providing  for  the  government  and 
operation  of  the  Canal.  The  CommLsslon  was 
made  up  of  seven  members.  The  ether  six 
with  whom  Governor  Thatcher  served  have 
all  died — Colonel  Galllard,  Generals  Goethals. 
Gorgas.  Slbert.  and  Hodges,  and  Admiral 
Rosseau. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  returned  to 
Kentucky  and  made  their  home  in  Louisville, 
where  he  again  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  so  continued  until 
his  election  to  Congress  In  November  1922. 
He  was  elected  altogether  to  serve  five  terms 
In  Congress,  from  March  4.  1923.  to  March  4, 
1933.  Since  his  retirement  from  Ojngress,  he 
has  practiced  law  in  Washington,  but  Louis- 
ville and  Kentucky  remain  his  permanent 
home. 

In  1928  he  received  what  Is  believed  to  have 
been  the  greatest  majority  any  candidate  for 
a  major  office  In  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County  has  ever  received,  something  over 
33,000.  In  his  last  race  for  Congress  he  had 
no  opposition  from  either  party. 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  in  all  his  public 
career.  Governor  and  Congressman  Thatcher 
sought  to  serve  his  constituents  and  his 
country  without  regard  to  partisan  consid- 
eration. During  his  Isthmian  Incumbency, 
running  about  3 ',-2  years.  Governor  Thatcher 
conducted  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Canal  Zone 
with  efficiency  and  economy. 

During  the  fateful  years  of  Canal  con- 
struction, all  roads  led  to  Panama.  People 
from  all  over  the  world  flocked  there,  and 
the  Thatchers  did  much  to  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment  and  pleasure  of  these  visi- 
tants, and  to  the  promotion  of  International 
good  will.  Mrs.  Thatcher  mastered  the 
Spanish  tongue,  and  this,  together  with  her 
fine  qualities  as  a  hostess  and  neighbor, 
greatly  endeared  her  to  the  Panamanian 
people,  while  Governor  Thatcher,  by  his  un- 
failing habits  of  sjinpathetlc  consideration 
and  fair  dealing,  won  smd  has  ever  held  the 
high  regard  of  Panamanians.  It  is  but  Just 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Thatcher  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  her  husband  achieved 
in  his  Isthmian  role. 

In  1930.  Governor  Thatcher,  then  dean  of 
the  Kentucky  House  delegation  in  Congress, 
was  appointed  by  President  Hoover  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  commission  of  three  to  voyage  to 
Caracas — accompanied  by  Mrs.  Thatcher — 
and  there  present  to  the  United  States  of 
Veneruela  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  the  great 
protagonist  of  Latin-American  Independence 
and  the  friend  of  Bolivar,  the  George  Wash- 
ington of  South  America. 

When  Governor  Thatcher  came  to  Con- 
gress, his  Isthmian  experiences  were  of  value 
to  him.  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  He  was  always  ready  to  respond 
to  any  appeal  or  request  for  aid  In  these 
directions.  Thus  he  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  enactment  of  the  permanent  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  for  Canal  Zone  em- 
ployees, and  was  the  author  of  the  legislation 
establishing  a  permanent  ferry  across  the 
Panama  Canal  at  Its  Pacific  entrance.  This 
ferry  and  the  highway  from  the  west  termi- 


nus of  the  ferry  to  the  zone  line  were  named 
In  his  honor,  and  each  now  beers  his  name. 

The  Thatcher  Perry  and  the  Thatcher  High- 
way, It  may  be  noted,  constitute  links  hi 
the  great  Inter -American  highway  system, 
stretching  from  Alaska  to  the  city  of  Panama, 
which,  within  a  reasonable  time,  will  be  fully 
completed. 

While  he  was  In  Congress.  Governor 
Thatcher  ws«  author  of  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 
at*Panama  City,  an  outstanding  institution 
devoted  to  research  touching  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  tropical  disease,  both  human 
and  veterinary  Congress  now  annually  ap- 
propriates $100,000  to  maintain  and  operate 
this  Institution.  Governor  Thatcher,  sine* 
his  retirement  from  Congress,  has  served  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and 
Preventive  Medicine — the  parent  organiza- 
tion In  charge  of  the  laboratory — as  general 
counsel  and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  board  of  directors,  and.  in  addi- 
tion, is  now  serving  the  Institute  as  Its  vice 
president.  He  is  rendering  important  serv- 
ices In  these  connections,  altogether  without 
compensation. 

For  his  Isthmian  services,  and  for  his  long- 
continued  efforts  In  behalf  of  pan-Amerlcan- 
Ism,  Governor  Thatcher  has  l>een  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  highest  civic  honors  from  three 
Latin-American  countries:  The  Order  of 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  from  Panama;  the 
Order  of  Al  Merlto,  from  Ecuador;  and  the 
Order  of  del  Llbertador,  from  Venezuela 

During  his  congressional  service,  Governor 
Thatcher  made  an  unusual  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  Im- 
portsmt  public  measures  dealing  with  high- 
ways and  bridges,  books  and  schools  for  the 
blind  of  America,  and  for  conservation.  He 
was  author  of  the  legislation  creating  the 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  in  Kentucky; 
the  Zachary  Taylor  National  Cemetery,  also 
in  Kentucky:  a  new  and  much  needed  $3,- 
000.000  Federal  building  In  Louisville;  a  new 
United  States  marine  hospital  for  Louis- 
ville; and  a  million  and  a  half  dollar  veter- 
ans' hospital  for  the  Kentucky  region.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  measure  under 
which  the  new  $5,000,000  bridge  across  the 
Ohio  River  at  Louls\Ule  was  built,  and  largely 
through  his  efforts  the  structure  was  offi- 
cially named  as  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
Memorial  Bridge  In  honor  of  the  Immortal 
conqueror  of  the  Northwest  Territory  In  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  pro- 
cured the  naming  of  the  U.  S.  S.  battle 
cruiser  LouiaviUe  for  his  home  city,  and 
made  the  dedicatory  address  at  her  launch- 
ing and  christening  at  the  Bremerton  Navy 
Yard  on  Puget  Sound  in  1930,  Mrs.  Thatcher 
acting  as  hostess  for  the  occasion.  He  was 
also  author  of  the  legislation  providing  for 
the  improvement  and  jjerpetual  maintenance 
of  the  Lincoln  birthplace  farm  In  Kentucky. 
These  and  various  other  efforts  of  his.  put 
forth  while  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress, 
were  highly  praiseworthy  and  stand  as  mon- 
uments to  his  outstanding  ability. 

At  the  outset  of  his  congressional  service. 
Governor  Thatcher  was  placed  on  the  all- 
important  and  powerful  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  serving  thereon  for  the  full 
10  years  of  his  teniure.  and  there  rendered 
fine  and  constructive  service  in  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  N.»tlon. 

I  know  that  during  his  congressional  ca- 
reer, and  ever  since,  he  has  been  active  in 
his  efforts  to  serve  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  interests  of  those 
who  built  the  great  waterway,  and  those  who 
have  operated  it;  and  that  through  the  years 
he  has  sought  to  promote  cordial  relations 
among  th«  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. He  has  always  been  a  most  earnest 
advocate  of  pan-Americanism. 

In  addition,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Thatcher,  during  his  entire  career,  has  In- 
terested himself  in  every  worthy  activity 
coming  to  his  attention.    He  has  given  of  his 


time  freely  and  has,  by  his  unseIfL<>h  efforts, 
contributed  much  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  many  of  those  among  whom  be  has 
lived.  We  find  him  and  his  charming  wife 
In  splendid  health,  and  I  know  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  everyone  present  when  1  say 
we  wish  for  them  both  many  more  years  of 
health,  and  the  happiness  that  comes  only 
from  living  from  day  to  day  under  the  pre- 
cept of  the  Golden  Rule,  which  has  char- 
acterlZTd  their  entire  Uvea. 


Power  of  the  Pres$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF   UAIXM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  18  {legislative  day  0/ 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  New  York  City  on  Thurs- 
day. April  28.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd. 
as  follows: 

Part  of  my  training  for  membership  in  the 
United  States  Senate  was  In  the  newspaper 
biisinecs.  For  a  few  years  I  was  the  circula- 
tion manager  of  a  small  weekly  Maine  news- 
paper. In  that  position  I  learned  what  cir- 
culation meant  to  the  advertiser  and  what 
the  advertiser  meant  to  the  publisber.  About 
the  nearest  that  I  ever  got  to  being  a  pub- 
lisher was  as  aaaistant  to  the  publisher  of 
that  weekly. 

Ail  throtigb  my  service  In  Congress  I  bave 
kept  my  hand  in  the  newspaper  game,  even  If 
in  a  limited  and  removed  manner.  While  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  wrote  a  reg- 
ular column  for  all  of  the  weeklies  in  my 
Second  Congressional  District.  That  column 
was  of  tremendous  value  to  me.  because 
through  It  I  interpreted  and  reported  my 
work  snd  actions  in  Congress  to  the  people. 
By  it  they  learned  to  know  me  better  aad 
what  made  me  tick  the  way  I  did.  TlMy 
might  not  like  the  way  I  voted  on  some  Is- 
sues— but  they  found  out  at  the  time  of  the 
voting.  Instead  of  waiting  untU  campaign 
time,  why  I  voted  as  I  did. 

I  stiU  write  a  column  for  the  Maine  week- 
lies, but  now  it  IS  a  monthly  ccdumn,  ami 
goes  to  all  Maine  weeklies  instead  of  }w$ 
those  of  the  second  district.  But  I  have 
taken  on  another  writing  chore.  I  have 
Joined  the  ranks  of  "flve-day-a-week"  col- 
umnists. I  am  scribbling  my  dally  thotights 
for  some  tweuty-hve  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

So  I  can  still  claim  some  kinship  to  the 
newspaper  fraternity.  With  the  self-acquired 
delusion  that  printer's  ink  flows  through  my 
veins.  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  admiration 
the  official,  public  adrnJaslaos  of  the  American 
newspaper  editors  at  tlMrtr  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington last  week.  In  self-appraisal  they 
found  themselves  guilty  of  "Ivory  Tower" 
thinking  and  reporting,  and  of  completely 
missing  the  boat  on  the  national  election. 

I  got  a  greater  thrUl  out  of  reading  this 
than  I  did  of  Dr.  George  Gallup 's  recent  let- 
ter to  me  asking  me  bow  I  arrived  at  my 
September  1948  election  prediction  that  the 
Republicans  wotUd  get  only  45.6  percent  of 
the  presidential  vote  and  saying,  "This  Is  by 
far  the  most  acctirate  forecast  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  to  date,  and  I  wish  to  f,<- 
tend  to  you  my  heartiest  ccHigratulatlons.* 
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1  •^There  are  no  truer  attributes  of  greatness 
than  admlaalon  of  mUtakes  and  seU-apprals- 
alyBy  these  standards.  American  newspaper 
editors  showed  their  greatness  with  their  pub- 
lic franluiess  in  Washington  last  week. 

Freedom  at  the  press  is  one  of  the  corner- 
stone* of  our  American  democracy.  As  long 
as  those  who  write  the  news.  Interpret  the 
news,  edit  the  news,  and  publish  the  news  do 
not  abuse  the  freedom  of  the  press,  they  will 
constitute  one  of  our  greatest  bulwarks 
against  communism  or  any  other  "ism"  that 
•eeks  to  destroy  our  way  of  life.  But  they 
must  continue  to  write,  interpret,  edit,  and 
publish  In  the  fearless  and  objective  manner 
they  have  followed  in  the  past.  This  means 
maintaining  a  delicate  balance  between  cau- 
tion and  courage.  I  think  the  American 
preas  has  done  this  admirably.  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  that  the  American  press  will 
do  it  In  the  future./  ^ 

The  only  fear  I  have  about  the  American! 
press  Is  that  It  may  be  becoming  too  sophlsti-l 
eated.    Perhaps  the  fault  is  with  me.     P^'i 
baps  I  am  lagging  behind,   in  my   nalivet6.y 
This  may  stem  from  a  feeling  that  the  Amer-' 
lean  people  are  becoming  more  sophisticated, 
that  they  like  their  news  with  a  sophisticated 
slant.    And  It  may  be  true  that  as  America 
grows  older  as  a  Nation,  so  Its  people  Increas- 
ingly acquire  sophistication. 

At  the  last  Lincoln  Day  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington, on  the  same  program  with  Governor 
Dewey.  I  said  that  we  must  recognize  that 
the  American  electorate  has  matured,  that  It 
haiL  developed  an  intelligence  and  an  ability 
to  discriminate  In  the  selection  of  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  basis  of  their  records  rather 
than  their  promises. 

The  American  press  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  development  of  political  maturity  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people.  It  has  done 
•o  by  printing  the  records  of  our  political 
leaders,  by  reporting  and  Interpreting  major 
Issues  to  the  public,  and  by  exposing  other- 
wise subtle  political  alliances,  coalitions,  and 
Buuteuvers. 

That  is  good.  But  I  am  afraid  that  this 
search  light -of -the -press  technique  has  In- 
advertently bred  cynicism  and  hard-set  Im- 
prosslnnri  For  example,  once  the  press 
piftoas  the  label  of  conservative  or  liberal  on 
•  pnblie  flcwe.  it  is  difficult  for  that  public 
~  flforv  to  abed  that  label  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  He  is  facd  with  "You  can't  fool  us; 
we're  wise  to  you"  attitude. 

Because  one  Member  of  Congress  has  his 
name  on  a  particular  piece  of  legislation  or 
law  that  has  been  branded  as  reactionary  or 
oonaenratlve  by  the  liberals,  his  record  of 
wpoDMoriag  so-called  liberal  legislation  on 
iMMBlng.  health,  and  education  is  either  Ig- 
normA  or  discounted.  He  is  accu°;ed  of 
changing  his  spots  for  fear  he  will  not  be 
reelected — even  though  he  may  have  spon- 
sored the  liberal  measures  before  his  con- 
servative measure  waa  passed. 

In  the  free  democraey  that  America  la, 
there  is  no  more  powerful  force  than  public 
opinion.  And  no  element  controls  public 
opinion  more  than  does  the  press.  Such 
pcw«r  carries  with  it  a  grave  responsibility. 
To  some  extent,  it  can  be  said  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  only  what  the  press 
makes  It — for  it  is  only  what  the  people 
make  tt — and  the  actions  of  our  people  are 
greatly  guided  by  what  they  read  in  the 
papers. 

Outside  of  our  home  town,  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  us  is  what  the  preas  makes  It — 
what  the  press  tells  lis  the  world  is.  Out- 
side cf  our  next  door  neighbors  and  the  peo- 
ple we  see.  hear  and  touch,  other  people  are 
what  the  press  makes  them  to  be — what  the 
press  tells  us  they  are. 

_W.Hlter  I  ipprr^gnn  hss  Stated  this  thesis 
rtaauch  more  profoundly  than  I  ever  could. 
He  calls  it  "pseudo  envirotxment."  and  his 
'  most  Impressive  example  is  our  conception 
of  war  in  a  foreign  country.  To  those  of 
Us  who  did  not  capertsnce  combat,  war  was 
only  what  the  newspapers  told  us  it  was. 
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3ION  OP  REMARKS 


A  Great  Opportunity  for  American  Cities 

EXTEN 

HON.  EDIV/ARD 

IN  THE 


A.  GARMATZ 

OW  MAKTLA]«D 

HOtfSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1949 

Mr.  GARVATZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark:>  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  wish  to  Include  a  speech  made  by 
the  Honorable  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.. 
mayor  of  Baltimore,  chairman  of  the 

standing  committee  on  legislation  of  the 
United  States  conference  of  mayors,  on 
the  housing  biU  of  1949,  at  the  National 
Public  Housing  Conference  held  in 
Washington  yesterday. 

The  speech  follows: 

Most  of  the  talk  about  the  housing  bill  of 
1949  has  been  concentrated  on  its  benefits  to 
those  who  are  forced  to  live  in  slum  homes 
and  blighted  areas.  These  benefits  are  con- 
siderable. However,  this  bill  has  wider  Impli- 
cations—implications which  could  easily  af- 
fect the  entire  physical  structure  of  our 
cities. 

The  American  cities  of  today  are  sick  at 
their  core.  The  great  scientific  and  Industrial 
advances  that  have  enabled  them  to  grow  to 
Impressive  proportions  have  failed  to  protect 
them  from  the  blight  that  Is  spreading  with 
epidemic  speed.  For  years  we  have  all  been 
battling  with  the  problems  caused  by  hap- 
hazard development,  streets  not  designed  for 
the  varied  ptirposes  that  they  serve,  confused 
zoning  laws  which  offer  little  protection  to 
either  neighborhood  or  property,  congestion 
that  Is  forcing  too-rapid  decentralization,  and 
residential  developments  which  offer  shelter 
only,  and  little  opportunity  for  neighborhood 
living.  We  have  known  for  years  that  people 
are  leaving  the  central  parts  of  the  city  as 
though  they  were  plague  spots  to  make  their 
homes  in  outlying  commimities,  and  that 
these  new  developments  have  been  filling  our 
valued  green  spaces  without  any  planned 
relationship  to  the  needs  of  the  city  as  a 
whole.  The  end  result  has  been  a  drain  on 
city  finances  that  has  been  growing  to  alarm- 
ing proportions.  Not  only  do  we  sink  millions 
each  year  into  the  slums  and  blighted  areas, 
but  property  values  are  showing  a  consistent 
and  sharp  decline.  National  estimates  show 
that  the  greatest  part  of  all  city  revenues  Is 
derived  from  taxes  on  real  estate,  yet  we 
have  failed  to  protect  from  the  depreciating 
effects  of  blight  this  important  source  of  city 
income.  In  Baltimore  we  know  the  score  all 
too  plainly.  During  the  15  years  between 
1930  and  1945,  »55j000.000,  or  about  32  per- 
cent in  assessed  valuation,  was  lost  to  Balti- 
more's downtown  business  area  alone. 
Although  there  has  been  a  slight  rise  since, 
there  was  again  a  decline  In  1948. 

Maybe  some  of  you  think  that  I  am  speak- 
ing very  bluntly  for  a  city  executive  and  that 
I  should  speak  more  gently  and  protectively 
about  my  own  city.  I  have  two  answers  for 
any  who  subscribe  to  this  view.  The  first  is 
that  Baltimore's  problems  are  not  unique, 
and  I  am  not  therefore  exposing  difficulties 
that  had  best  be  kept  within  the  municipal 
family  circle.  Our  problems  are  the  problems 
of  all  of  you  who  live  In  urban  centers,  and 
enlightenment  on  them  comes  through  open 
and  frank  discussion.  My  second  answer  Is 
that  to  ignore  a  bad  situation  is  to  perpetuate 
It  and  fall  to  recognize  the  means  for  help 
when  it  Is  at  hand. 

The:e  are  no  Insurmountable  technical 
difficulties  Involved  in  preparing  plans  for 
modernizing  a  city  to  meet  present  problems 
and  present  standards.  For  years  city 
planners  have  been  ready  with  their  maps  and 
blueprints  showing  Just  what  could  be  done 
to  revamp  ot)solete  patterns.  But  for  the 
most  part,  these  plans  have  been  gathering 
dust  In  musty  file  cabinets,  because  there  was 
no  way  of  putting  them  into  effect.  Every 
change  that  was  In  any  way  significant  or 
comprehensive  collided  head  on  with  the 
problems  of  the  blighted  areas  and  the  people 
who  live  In  them.  So  rather  than  attempt 
Impractical  compromises,  we  attempted 
nothing — and  waited. 

It  looks  as  though  our  waiting  has  about 
come  to  an  «nd.  The  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  a  tool  which,  if  properly  used,  can  be  of 
great  help  in  overcomiiig  the  obstacles  to 
comprehensive    planning.      It   provides    the 
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long  sought,  of  getting  rid  of  the  old 
to  Bake  way  tor  the  new.  We  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  cf  this  kind  before.  The 
old  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1837  was 
a  good  bill.  aiMl  we  owe  a  lot  to  the  pkmcer 
principles  It  embodies  and  the  experience  it 
gave  us.  But.  it  provided  for  a  very  limited 
amount  of  slum  clearance.  The  number  of 
housing  units  it  made  possible  was  compar- 
atively small,  and  the  only  slum  clearance 
It  provided  for  was  the  razing  of  slum  sites 
on  which  the  projects  were  to  Isc  buUt. 
There  were  no  provisions  whatsoever  for  re- 
development with  private  funds.  As  you 
know,  the  present  bill  not  only  provides  for 
at  least  four  times  as  many  public-housing 
units  as  did  its  predecessor:  it  also  offers 
aid  to  private  developers  by  making  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  buy  or  lease  land  at  dis- 
count prices.  The  extensive  amount  of  slum 
clearance  which  can  be  accomplished  under 
either  the  redevelopment  or  public-housing 
provision  will  make  It  possible  not  only  to 
substitute  decent  new  housing  for  dilapi- 
dated old  structtires  but  also  to  reclaim  whole 
areas. 

The  way  is  now  open  for  city  budget 
makers  to  start  thinking  In  terms  of  fsr- 
reaching  changes.  Street  systems  can  be 
redesigned  to  speed  up  traffic  and  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  goods.  (Business  has 
been  badly  handicapped  by  the  amotint  of 
time  It  has  taken  goods  and  merchandise  to 
travel  trom  one  place  to  another.)  neigh- 
borhoods can  be  planned  so  that  major  thcr- 
OfUgltfares  bypass  rather  than  intersect  them. 
thus  minimizing  the  dangers  that  threaten 
every  child  who  plays  on  a  city  street.  All 
new  development  can  t>e  so  planned  that  open 
spaces  are  available  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds, and  new  aonlng  laws  can  be  passed 
to  protect  residential  areas  from  the  smoke, 
noise,  and  dirt  that  have  had  stich  deprc- 
clatli^  effects  In  the  past. 

I  think  it's  important,  at  this  point,  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it's  not  enough  to 
erase  the  blight  and  start  afresh.  It  is  equal- 
ly Important  to  profit  by  the  expensive  les- 
sons of  the  past  and  plan  for  the  prevention 
of  futtu^  blight.  To  this  end  land  should 
not  be  abused  but  used  to  Its  best  advan- 
tage. Population  density  should  be  con- 
troUed,  building  coverage  should  t>c  limited, 
new  construction  should  allow  for  plenty  erf 
light  and  air.  and  there  should  be  provision 
for  permanent  green  spaces.  Burdening  the 
land  with  toe  many  people  or  too  many 
buildings  will  lead  us  right  back  to  the  con- 
ditions we  are  now  trying  so  hard  to  remedy. 

I'd  like  to  bc^M  that  as  we  replan  ovir 
clUes.  we  will  give  a  little  thought  to  the 
need  of  people  for  the  companionship  of 
other  people.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  of 
the  loneliness  that  overtakes  Indivldtials,  or 
even  famUles,  In  the  midst  of  densely  popu- 
lated cities.  This  condition  has  been  Inten- 
sified In  recent  years  by  the  fact  that  many 
people  have  broken  their  old  neighborhood 
ties  and  moved  to  outlying  or  suburban  com- 
munities. At  the  same  time,  transportation 
problems  have  become  much  more  complex, 
and  people  are  reluctant  to  make  the  ^ort 
of  traveling  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other.  I  believe  that  the  new  devdopments 
should  Incltide  opportunities  for  neighborly 
contact  such  as  now  exist  in  the  public- 
housing  projects.  Housing  suthorltles  have 
found  that  people  respond  eagerly  to  the 
chance  to  work  together  on  common  prob- 
lems and  to  plan  tor  social  and  recreational 
events  that  take  in  the  entire  community. 
Furthermore,  the  full  recreational  programs 
that  have  been  developed  for  children  of  all 
ages  have  hsd  a  stabUlzlng  effect  that  has 
attracted  public  comment. 

I  think  it  U  important  f or  all  ol  «•  to 
remnnber  that  while  the  Houalng  Act  of 
1849  offers  great  opportunities  to  our  eltlss. 
it  does  not  provide  for  any  automatic  proc- 
ess. It  Is  up  to  the  cities,  themsclvca,  to 
know  how  to  use  tbeee  oin>ortuntttee     We 


can  and  must  plan  on  a  t»'oad  scale  and  net 
limit  our  acccmpliahments  to  spotty  devel- 
opments which  are  really  no  more  than  Is- 
lands of  order  snd  good  living  surrounded  by 
chaos  and  blight. 

Actually  spot  progress  In  a  city  Is  Inslg- 
nlflcant,  because  each  city  is  a  unit,  with 
the  well-being  of  one  group  bound  up  with 
the  well-t>elng  of  all  other  groups.  The  time 
Is  past — If  It  ever  existed — when  we  can  con- 
sider our  cities  In  terms  of  different  sec- 
tions or  different  interests.  If  progress  is 
to  be  real  and  endiiring,  we  could  favor  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  another.  Our  Inter- 
ests are  Interrelated  and  we  might  just  as 
well  reeognlas  this  fact  now — as  we  spitroach 
a  new  era  In  the  city's  life.  This  concept 
would  be  self-evident  If  we  consider  the  fact 
that  It  has  received  world  recognition.  U 
the  well-being  of  this  country  is  so  bound 
up  with  the  well-being  of  other  countries 
that  we  share  our  resources  with  them,  how 
much  more  evident  the  relationship  becontcs 
in  the  comparatively  small  area  of  a  single 
city. 

I  believe  that  I  can  say,  with  pardonable 
pride,  that  my  city  is  ready  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  legislation  of  the  extent 
and  significance  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
The  Baltimore  City  Planning  Commission, 
the  Baltimore  Redevelopment  Commission, 
the  Housing  Authority  of  Baltimore  City, 
and  the  Baltimore  City  Health  Department 
realize  the  importance  of  coordinated  oper- 
ations, and  between  these  four  agencies, 
united  by  a  common  objective,  there  is  con- 
tinuing contact  and  consultation. 

The  cities  of  this  country  are  chafing  at 
the  bit.  They  are  eager  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity, which  promises  them  so  much,  se- 
ctirely  within  their  grasp.  Let  us  hope  that 
Congress  recognises  thetr  Impatience  by  pass- 
ing without  further  delay  the  Housing  Act 
of  1849. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  mmnscrrs 
IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  li  ileoislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1943 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "ERP  Hasnt  Financed 
Socialization"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Blay  1.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokp, 
as  follows: 

ERP   HASK'T   FmAIfCXB   SOCISLIZATTOIf 

(By  Frank  Gervasi) 

London,  April  30. — There  may  be  good  rea- 
sons for  reducing  liarshall  aid  to  Europe 
for  the  next  15  months,  but  one  often  ad- 
vanced In  Congress,  that  nations  like  Brit- 
ain are  using  European  recovery  program  dol- 
lars to  spur  socialism,  does  not  appear  to  be 
among  them. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Marshall  aid.  of  which 
Britain  received  •1.316,000.000  last  year  and 
Is  asking  $840,000,000  for  the  next,  the  Labor 
government  might  not  have  been  able  to 
t>oast  a  phenomenal  recovery  record.  It 
probably  would  have  had  to  delay  Its  biggest 
Socialist  venture,  the  national  health  service. 

But  the  notion  that  capitalist  doUcrs  are 
being  used  to  finance  Britlah  socialism  Is 
one  of  several  misconceptions  ot  what  BRP 
Is.     ^rt^ttar  la  that  t>M  program  Is  some 


sort  of  relief  activity,  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
sxiccor  the  sick. 

Such  Socialist  enterprises  as  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  transporta- 
tion, of  electric  light  and  power,  and  of  the 
coal  Industry  were  purely  Internal  transac- 
tions involving  sterling,  not  dollars.  Nation- 
alisation of  ^he  bank,  which  was  little  more 
than  the  creation  of  a  British  version  of  our 
own  Federal  Reeerve  System,  was  accom- 
plished by  Issuance  of  8232.000.000  In  Gov- 
ernment bonds  to  the  former  stockholders. 

So  tt  was  with  the  other  enterprises  which 
w«*  transferred  by  the  Government  from 
private  to  public  ownership  The  sharehold- 
ers received  sto«Hts  and  bonds  paying  Irom 
a^-  to  3 -percent  Interest.  No  dollars 
changed  hands. 

The  evidence  Is  thst  Idarsball  aid  has 
slowed  up  rather  than  accelerated  British 
socialization.  Without  it  the  reetiltant 
chaotic  conditions  would  have  encouraged 
far  naorc  Marxist  experimentation  with  the 
nation's  economy  than  is  now  the  caae. 

CmBA    A  LirxSAVSB 

But  to  imderstand  what  might  have  hap- 
pened In  nitaln — and  the  rest  of  Etirope — 
had  it  not  been  for  Marshall  aid,  we  must  go 
back  and  examine  the  situation  as  tt  existed 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Then  tt  looked 
as  though  Hitler's  prophecy  that  when  hs 
fell  he  would  take  Europe  with  him  to  a  hell 
of  communism  might  be  realized. 

Thanks  to  the  20.000,000  tons  of  food,  fuel, 
medicine,  machinery,  and  raw  materials 
poured  Into  Europe  by  the  United  Nstlons 
Relief  snd  Rehabilitation  Administration 
immediately  after  the  war,  Europe  began  to 
revive.  European  eyes  began  to  turn  west- 
ward toward  America,  whose  taxpayers  pay 
for  two- thirds  of  the  UNRRA  help,  and  away 
from  Moscow. 

Smoke  poured  from  factory  chimneys 
again.  Wheels  turned.  The  throngs  of  un- 
employed grew  smaller  A  semblance  of  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  stability  was  restored. 
But  himger,  disease.  Joblessness  still  pre- 
vailed. Europe  needed  more  food  and  fuel, 
nxore  steel  and  more  machinery,  railway  cars 
and  tractors,  fertlltaers,  and  a  thotisand 
other  things. 

Europeans  needed  more  of  those  goods  than 
they  were  able  to  produce  or  to  obtain  in 
trade  for  their  own  products.  The  war  had 
destroyed  or  damaged  normal  sources.  The 
only  poesfble  stippUer  was  America,  and  to 
a  smaller  degree.  Canada. 

But  to  buy  from  America  dollars  were 
needed.  Together  America  azMl  Canada 
IX)ured  more  than  $8,000,000,000  in  cash  and 
credit  mto  the  tills  of  Britain,  Prance,  and 
othars  to  keep  them  bu3rlng.  Still  It  wasnt 
enough.  The  buyers  used  up  the  loans  and 
drained  their  own  reserves  of  dollars  and 
gold.  By  August  1847  Britain,  richest  of  all 
the  war  victims,  was  near  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel. 

A   nXAX  IW   BBTTHM 

In  Lancashire,  the  rhythm  of  the  spindles 
and  looms  of  the  cotton  mills  slowed.  Cot- 
ton stocks  were  down,  and  cotton  could 
only  come  from  the  United  States.  Brit- 
ain's big  electrical  supply  Industry  wss  cry- 
li^  out  for  copp^,  another  dollar  material. 
The  tire  hntastry,  so  dependent  on  lamp 
black  as  a  rubber  cut^ljvt.  wss  abotrt  to 
close  up.  and  with  It  factories,  which  needed 
rubberised  belting  to  keep  them  operative  or 
tires  to  put  on  cars,  tractors,  and  trtlcks. 

Goal  productitni  dipped  for  lack  ot  timber 
props  for  new  tunnels.  The  vttal  hotising 
program,  which  prodticed  some  300.000  units 
a  year  was  to  be  /educed  to  50.000  for  want 
of  Itimber,  and  the  railways  desperately 
needed   ties  fco'  repairs. 

Worst  ot  all.  the  British  faced  new  redtic- 
tlons  In  an  already  rMfuced  diet.  Britain 
most  Import  half  of  all  the  food  it  consxuncs 
even  !n  the  best  of  times.  Deprived  of  the 
rice  of  Malaya  and  the  sugar  of  the  East 
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Inrtl— ,  «Mlil*  to  laport  weamt  from  anf  oC 
the  oaoBl  Buicujgm  aonreo.  hvngcr  surad 
at  Brttoas  troiB  erery  cupboard. 
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woold  not  IMV*  taraad  to  eoauno- 
only  bcaiuae  they  are  too  fond  of  tne- 
^am.  But  wtko  can  aaj  bow  mucb  (reedom 
ttiey  micbt  hav*  rellnqulsbed  In  excbang* 
for  iHiMilMi  of  mu  atooMCbs? 
Out  of  tiM  cbaop  wbteb  would  hare  been 
by  a  edBHBMHM*  o( 
pmralcnt  o«ly  mam*  M 
a  Car  Bar*  Socialist  Britain  tban  It  now  tbe 
would,  in  Um  o|ilnlon  of  competent 
hara  moat  oenalnly  emerged. 
,  aid  prevented  tbat.  aa  tt  avoldad  lor 
aad  Italiana  tbt  imcaMlty  of 
cl¥yr»<ng  <vTrtrrn|n'-gT*i  as  a  way  to  economic 
well-being. 

imxa  JUU  SHOBT-HAKBCS 

apedflcally.  tbls  Is  wbat  Manthan  aid  hai 
HMMit  toftrttaln- 

Wber*  uiiiinuaiijwiiiil  and  all  tbat  It 
meana  thraataned  Lancaahtrc  In  tbe  winter 
of  1M7.  today  tbe  nuUa  are  begging  workers 
to  coBka  In.  Some  STSjOOO  ara  working.  90.- 
are  needed.  Tba  tftntnn  and  looms 
in  1»48.  300.000  bales  of  cotton 
frosa  our  Soutbem  States  and  converted 
tt  Into  goods  wblcb  earned  dollars  and  ster- 


of  copper  from  tbe  Western 
enabled  tba  manufacturers  of 
cable,  motors  and  electrical 
eqtilpment  of  all  kinds  to  achieve  tbe  dual 
goal  of  stepping  up  production  of  goods  for 
export  and  of  expanding  tbe  cotintry's  in- 
duatnal  plant  liarabaU  aid  financed  tbe 
porebaaa  of  300  tons  of  ooppac  a  day.  a  total 
of  WjOPBLOOO  worth  In  1»M. 

A  aara  SjOOO  tooa  of  lamp  black,  ordinary 
aoot  ot  a  kind  produced  only  by  tbe  United 
States,  aared  the  tire  Industry  in  tbe  first 
ot  1M0.  Bght  hundred  firms  faced 
until  tbe  stuff  arrived. 
Ahoot  2.000  mUes  of  railway  ware  laid  or 
raiald  vlth  tica  bought  wltb  KBP  dollars 
ta  IMS.  Bat  nearly  luOf  of  tbe  Imported 
lumber,  most  of  It  American,  went  into  con- 
struction of  factorlaa.  power  plants,  and 
houBlng.  and  for  tizgent  repairs  to  schools 
apd  ho^ltaU.  A  fraction  went  into  pacfctng 
caaaa  for  the  goods  which  Britain  dellvars 
ovaraaaa  to  earn  tlje  dollars  of  acmnt—tc 
tndapandence.  Tbe  rest  went  Into  ptt  prapa 
in  the  mines. 


tn  the  lOBf  run.  tbe  moat 
It  contribution  to  Bntlsb  recovery 
by  ERP  was  that  to  British  stomachs. 
la  the  first  year  of  KRP.  nearly  half  of  tbe 
I  aBocment  was  q>ent  for  food.  Bgbty- 
of  it  came  from  Oaaada.  tbe 
rart  from  the  United  States.  Without  the 
food  which  Britain  was  sble  to  buy  with 
BRP  money.  Its  people  today  would  have 
not  merely  a  monotonous  diet  but  ooe  ap- 
proaching near-starvation  level. 

MarsliaU  aid  him  helped  to  provide  the 
milk,  sugar,  ^ucoaa.  and  orange  juice  whicb 
tiave  given  Britain  a  lowered  Infant  mor- 
tality rate  and  the  healthiest  children  In 
all  Europe.  If  it  had  done  nothing  else,  the 
■iarstiaU  plan  would  attll  have  been  a  suc- 
oaaa,  for  upon  the  healthy  youngsters  of 
today  tba  nation's  and  the  continent's  des- 
tiny dapaoda. 

Not  ail  IBP  aid  U  a  free  gift.  As  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  only  75  percent  of  the 
total  rspiBssnu  a  grant.  The  rest  U  in  tbe 
form  of  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  starting  in  1853 
at  2't  percent  Intareat.  with  repayment  on 
principal  to  bagia  ta  UM. 

If  a  cut  is  awtfa  la  tba  ovar-ail  figure  for 
Burope.  as  is  etivuionad  as  a  result  of  prios 
drops  In  the  United  States.  Britain  may  be 
confronted  with  s.rious  problems.  lu  esti- 
for  lM»-«0  airaady  took  into 
»t  " 
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Some  furthei  cuts  in  food  Imports  may 
liave  to  be  mac  e.  A  bit  may  be  shaved  <^ 
liere  and  there  m  raw  materials.  Bvt  those 
who  decide  sue  i  things  In  Washington  wUl 
need  to  const*  r  (1 )  whether  we  can  afTord 
to  allow  the  B^ttsh  to  redxice  their  already 
and  (3)  whether  we  can 
afford  to  allo^  British  production  to  go 
down  and  so  liak  all  of  the  gains  already 


HON.  MAR 


Modera  ion  for  Repablicans 


KXTENJION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


;aret  chase  smith 


or  MAINE 


IN  THE  SENA:^  op  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Vay  IS  {legislative  day  of 
MonJLxy.Apnl  11).  1949 

Mrs.  SMTTl  [  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimc  us  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Append  ix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  of  th€  RepubUcan  committee  in 
Washington  on  Tuesday.  February  8, 
ld49. 

There  belni  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  1 3  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastma  ter.  Governor  Dewey,  Speaker 
ICarUn.  Miss  iunter,  distinguished  guests 
and  fellow  an  urners.  I  feel  rather  special 
tonight.  It  is  quite  &n  honor  to  speak  on 
the  same  progr  un  with  the  two  Republicans 
who  have  cone  the  nearest  since  1933  to 
being  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
one  missing  tltat  honor  by  only  4  percent 
and  the  other  rr  only  a  life — less  than  100.- 
000  votes  dlff<  rence  could  have  made  one 
President  and  »  death  could  have  made  the 
other.  • 

But  it  seemt  that  the  Democrats  got  In 
both  of  their  i  rays. 

I  feel  privlle^  to  be  coupled,  or  tripled, 
with  them  ton  ght  for  other  reasons.  I  once 
said  that  I  the  ugbt  that  one  of  them  would 
be  the  IMS  Be  lublican  Presidential  nominee. 
But  I  was  wr  mg.  This  time  they  got  In 
the  way  of  ea(  h  other  and  one  had  to  give 
way.  The  oth>r  I  proposed  for  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  8;ate.  This  time  a  prominent 
Democrat  did  it  agree  with  me — so  that 
didnt  Jell  eitter. 

But  like  m«  t  Republicans  at  some  time  or 
other.  Ocivemcr  Dewey  and  Spealter  Mastin. 
Republican  Speaker  that  is.  and  I  have  had 
our  set-backs  and  disappointments.  Even 
that  greatest  sf  all  Republicans,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  had  IlIs  set-bttcks  and  disappoint- 
ments. There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
Civil  War  be  b  ul  to  contend  with  was  some- 
what mUd  in  1  erbal  comparison  with  the  re- 
cent Republics  Q  uncivil  war  in  Omaha.  The 
unity  which  w»  praised  and  paid  homage  to 
so  much  last  summer  and  fall  seemed  to  be 
without  repree  mtation  at  Omaha. 

Today  we  m*  et  in  observance  of  the  mem- 
ory of  the  grea  test  of  all  Republicans — Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  A  man  who  not  only  held  his 
party  together  but  also  held  his  country  to- 
gettier.  In  Li  nooln's  days  tbe  Republican 
Party  did  staa  I  for  unity — It  was  a  Repub- 
lican Preslcton  ttiat  kept  the  country  uni- 
fied. 

But  today  wi  i  don't  have  that  unity  in  the 
Reput>llcan  Piirty  or  In  the  Democratic 
Party— or  in  tne  Nation.  I  am  afraid  that 
it  would  talie  ik  national  emert^cncy  to  b.*:ng 
unity  overnlgtit. 

These  are  sti  ong  words.  But  let's  face  and 
examine  the  fiicts.  We  do  not  have  a  ma- 
jority President — he  is  a  minority  President. 
Tbt  wtnniuK  pemocratic  Party  is  split  up 
With   Its   rsiuaiant   Trumanit««,   Dlxlecrau, 


and  Wallaceltes.  What  Is  left  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  split  up  among  at  least  threa 
leaders — all  of  whom  have  tasted  defeat. 
That  was  altogether  evident  at  Omaha. 

Wheels  within  wheels — division  within 
divisions.    And  why? 

It  is  not  only  a  result  of  personal  ambi- 
tion: it  is  a  direct  result  of  presstire-group 
ambition.  All  of  the  division  within  divi- 
sions stems  from  the  fact  that  ours  has 
become  a  pressure-group  government — a  gov- 
ernment that  yields  special  privileges  to  the 
demands  of  those  minorities  which  can  bring 
the  greatest  pressure  on  it. 

And  we  Republicans  are  not  invulnerable 
on  this  point.  After  all.  we  did  control  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government  for 
2  years. 

What  both  parties  have  lost  sight  of  is 
that  they  were  given  the  power  by  the  people 
and  they  took  the  power  Ijecause  the  people 
did  not  like  the  catering  that  the  particular 
party  at  the  particular  time  was  doing  to 
particular  minority  groups. 

In  1946  the  people  took  the  control  of 
Congress  from  the  Democrats  and  gave  it  to 
the  Republicans  because  they  didn't  like  the 
strikes  that  kept  food  and  heat  from  their 
homes  and  they  didn't  like  rationing  and 
price  control. 

But  their  dislikes  were  not  hatreds  that 
demanded  punitive  measures  for  some  and 
the  rettirn  to  'the  good  old  days"  for  others. 
That's  where  the  Republicans  missed  the 
boat  from  1946  to  1949. 

In  1948  the  people  took  away  that  which 
they  had  given  to  the  Republicans,  and  the 
Democrats  were  back  in  the  saddle,  because 
they  didn't  like  what  they  Interpreted  to  be 
punitive  measures  and  "do  nothingism"  on 
the  very  things  that  affected  their  daily 
living. 

And  now  there  is  strong  indication  that 
the  Democrats  are  going  to  use  their  regained 
power  in  an  extreme  nianner  to  the  special 
privilege  of  the  articulate  groups  that  felt 
the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  did  them 
an  injustice — for  which  they  kicked  them 
out. 

In  short,  the  Democrats  went  to  extremes 
for  special  minorities  until  1946  when  the 
majority  of  the  voters  became  fed  up  and 
elected  a  Republican  Congress.  Then  the  Re- 
publicans went  to  the  opposite  extremes  for 
opposing  special  minorities  and  attempted  a 
backward  return  to  the  "good  old  days" — 
they  cltuig  steadfastly  to  tbe  long-outmoded 
notion  that  it  Is  not  the  business  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Intervene  in  the  economic 
affairs  of  people.  Like  the  Democrats,  they 
had  ears  only  for  those  vocal  minorities  which 
they  felt  had  elected  them.  Like  the  Demo- 
crats, they  forgot  the  majority — they  failed 
to  see  that  they  had  won  on  a  protest  vote  of 
the  majority  rather  than  a  positive  vote  of 
pressure  minorities. 

The  answer  to  what  has  brought  these  2- 
year  shifts  of  power  is  simple  and  basic — 
extremes  and  articulate  pressure  minorities. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  growing  fiction  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  labor 
and  that  the  Republican  Party  is  the  party 
of  big  business.  The  real  fact  is  that  both 
parties  are  essentially  the  parties  of  the 
people — and  when  they  cease  to  be  the  parties 
of  the  people,  the  people  throw  them  out. 
That's  what  happened  to  the  Democrats  in 
1946  and  the  Republicans  in  1948. 

The  Republicans  have  steadily  been  mak- 
ing a  comeback  in  the  off-Presidential  elec- 
tions for  the  last  three  times  in  19C8.  1942, 
and  1946.  We  have  Just  been  unfortiuiate 
enough  to  have  the  2-year  swinging  pendu- 
lum of  the  extremes  swing  on  the  Democratic 
side  in  the  Presidential  election  years. 

But  we  can  win  not  only  2  years  from  now 
In  the  past  normal  Republican  swing  of  tbe 
pendulum,  but  also  4  years  from  now  in  tbe 
normally  DenK>cratic  swing  of  tbe  pendulum. 
We  can  do  It  by  convincing  the  electorate 
that  tbe  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of  all 
the  peopia  at  the  very  time  that  the  Demo- 


cratic Party  is  swinging  to  the  extreme  of 
pressure  government  for  the  favored  few. 

We  can  do  It  by  living  dallv  the  creed 
of  Abraham  Lincoln— of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  We  must  recog- 
nise that  the  American  electorate  has  ma- 
tured: that  it  has  developed  an  intelligence — 
an  ability  to  discriminate  in  the  selection 
of  Its  representatives  on  the  basis  of  their 
records  rather  than  their  promises.  If  any- 
one ever  had  any  doubt  of  this,  all  they  need 
to  do  is  to  look  at  the  record  number  of  split 
ballots  in  the  1948  Presidential  election.  Be- 
fore we  use  easy  hindsight  to  conclude  that 
anyone  did  not  wage  as  vigorous  a  campaign 
as  he  should  have,  let's  remember  the  burden 
of  a  lot  of  dead  weight  on  some  of  the  State 
and  Federal  tickets. 

And  where  can  we  convince  the  people 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of 
the  people?  The  first  and  foremost  place  Is 
In  Congress.  Congress  can  be  supplemented 
by  the  Republican  governors. 

And  how  can  we  convince  the  people?  By 
a  record;  a  record  of  moderation;  a  record 
that  refuses  the  extreme  right  and  the  ex- 
treme left — a  blend  of  true  liberalism  and 
Intelligent  conservatism;  a  record  that  is  not 
a  monotonous  shout  of  defiance  Just  because 
we  are  In  the  minority  party;  a  record  that 
Is  not  "me  toolstic"  Just  because  the  Demo- 
crats defeated  us;  a  record  that  accepts  the 
good  of  legislation  bearing  Democatic  names, 
but  a  record  that  offers  a  positive  substitute 
for  that  which  we  oppose  In  legislation  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  Democrats. 

I  propose  that  the  only  way  we  go  back  is 
to  Lincoln's  moderation. 

And  you  can  rightly  say  this  Is  all  beau- 
tiful theory,  but  how  can  you  put  It  Into 
practice? 

And  I'm  Just  naive  enough  to  try  to  give 
you  the  answer  to  that.  I  propose  tbe  cre- 
ation of  a  Republican  Party  policy  commit- 
tee with  representation  from  the  major  seg- 
ments of  the  party — three  representatives 
from  the  United  States  Senate,  three  repre- 
sentatives from  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  three  representatives  from 
Republican  governors,  and  two  representa- 
tives from  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee— and  of  those  representatives  from 
the  Senate  and  the  House  there  definitely 
should  be  Included  someone  from  that  block 
of  Republicans  identified  with  the  13  "Yoimg 
Turk"  rebels  or  liberals. 

1  propose  the  majority  of  the  places  for 
Republicans  in  Congress  because,  after  all.  in 
the  next  2  and  4  years,  the  Republican  Party 
will  have  to  stand  i>rtncli>aUy  on  its  record 
In  Congress.  Responsibility  must  be  accom- 
panied by  authority.  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress have  the  major  responsibility;  they 
must  have  the  major  authority.  Too  much 
policy  authority  in  the  past  has  been  vested 
in  the  Republican  National  Comrmittee. 
That  is  not  realistic.  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  is  basically  an  administra- 
tive agency  to  carry  out.  not  formtilate,  the 
policy  of  the  party.  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  should  do  what  Repub- 
lican leaders  tell  it  to  do — Instead  of  Re- 
publicans doing  what  the  national  commit- 
tee tells  them  to  do. 

In  short.  If  we  are  ever  to  approach  Lin- 
coln ism  in  our  party  again,  we  must  make  a 
fresh  start.  We  m\ut  organize  the  party  so 
that  it  will  be  responsive  to  the  people.  We 
must  organize  the  policy  makers  so  that  they 
will  represent  the  major  segments  of  tbe  Re- 
publican Party  as  Identified  in  tbe  minds  of 
the  electorate — and  all  of  the  major  factions 
of  the  party,  the  liberals,  the  conservatives — 
and  the  growing  ranks  of  moderates.  They 
must  meet  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendly  com- 
promise. They  mtist  resolve  their  differences 
in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take — wltb  an  em- 
on  party  objectives  inBt.f>ad  of  party 
lities. 

They  must  make  both  the  proposed  policy 
committee  and  the  Republican  Party  a  Lin- 


coln party — "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people" — not  Just  favored  minor- 
ities, but  all — and.  I  repeat,  .all — the  people. 
To  achieve  victory  In  1950  and  1962  we  must 
first  gain  victory  within  our  own  ranks — a 
victory  of  the  muchly  maligned  unity  rather 
than  of  personalities. 


Tiny  PUckcr  Mol«lcd  by  Tcm«  Potter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Tiny  Pitcher  Molded  by  Texas 
Potter,"  published  in  the  Marshall,  Tex., 
News  of  May  10.  1949. 

There  k>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicotD, 
as  follows: 

MATCH-SXZXO    TINT    PITCHXR    MOLOSD    BT 
TEXAS    POTTEB 

MAB!^H*t'-.  Txx..  May  10. — What  is  believed 
to  be  the  world's  smallest  ceramic  pitcher 
ever  shaped  and  fired  by  tbe  usual  metlMXls 
left  ICarshall  Tuesday  for  the  collection  of 
Mrs.  Edward  BCartin,  wife  of  tbe  United 
States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  pitcher,  a  tiny  piece  of  work  smaller 
than  tbe  head  of  a  match,  was  executed  by 
John  H.  McKlnnon,  owner  of  the  McKlnnon 
pottery  In  Marshall,  from  clay  mined  within 
the  city  limits. 

It  was  mounted  on  a  small  ceramic  table, 
also  designed  and  executed  by  tbe  local  pot- 
ter, for  mailing. 


Address  by  Ralph  E.  Becker  Before  tbe 
New  England  Coancil  of  Yobbs  Repab- 
licaBS  at  Partsmeatb,  N.  H. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   HAMP8HIXE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addres* 
by  Ralph  K  Becker,  chairman  of  Young 
Republican  National  Federation.  l)efore 
the  New  England  Council  of  Young  Re- 
publicans at  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  on 
May  14,  1949.  This  is  a  very  anals^ical 
and  sound  appraisal  of  our  basic  prob- 
lems and  solutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  RkcokD. 
as  follows: 

TKB  BBPtTBLICAN   SISPONSZBIIJTT 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Ports- 
mouth today  and  participate  in  this  meeting 
of  tbe  New  England  Council  of  Young  Re- 
publicans. You.  young  Republicans  here  in 
tbe  American  cradle  of  free  enterprise,  are 
asking  yourselves  tbe  same  questions  that 


ara  being  asked  by  youni.  Republicans  all 
over  tbe  country.  But  there  is  one  thlzif  of 
which  everybody  Is  profoxwdly  aware  ta 
these  troublesome  and  dlstiurbtng  times,  and 
that  is  that  the  people  In  tbe  middle  and 
lower  Income  brackets  are  demanding  a  t>et- 
ter  share  of  the  material  things  of  life  This 
Is  a  problem  which  everybody  and  every 
political  party  must  squarely  face.  It  in- 
volves the  desire  and  determination  ot  tu<A 
vast  numbers  of  people  that  the  true  solu- 
tion will  necessarily  be  reeogniBed  by  !»• 
creasing  numbers  of  people  as  time  goes  <mi. 

Wbat  Is  tba  trxM  solutiont  Well,  there 
are  only  two  basic  solutions  which  are  sd- 
vocated  at  all.  One  Is  the  solution  of  the 
welfare  state,  that  Is,  the  welfare  state  of 
Communist  Rtissla;  the  welfare  state  ot 
Socialist  England;  and  the  waHara  atats  ad- 
vocated by  the  Truman  sdBrtaMnMlDn  In 
Waabteffton.  The  other  solution  Is  our  Re- 
pnWtoatt  system  of  free  enterprise  bseed 
upon  Individual  oppcrtUDlty,  Individual  r»- 
sponslbillty,  Individual  development,  aa4 
hard  work. 

Now,  let  us  examine  thefw  two  systems  and 
see  which  provides  more  material  thing*  of 
life  for  the  people  In  the  middle  and  low  in- 
come brackets.  Plrst.  let  us  examine  the 
welfare  stats  and  Its  basic  theory  The  wet- 
fare  state  theory  la  this,  that  through  central 
planning  by  a  "great  brain"  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  effectuated  by  a  rigid  system  of  legal 
controls,  the  Government  will  give  more  and 
more  material  things,  free,  to  people  in  the 
middle  and  low  Income  brackets,  and  that 
somebody  else  will  have  to  pay  for  them. 

This  welfare-state  central-planning  tba» 
ory.  In  its  essence  then.  Is  that  the  peopla 
will  be  getting  something  for  nothing.  AjmI 
as  such,  it  certainly  is  attractive  to  moet  of 
us.  Something  for  nothing  always  sounds 
good. 

And  there  is  something  else  which  sounds 
good  shout  the  welfare  state  and  central 
planning,  and  that  Is  tbe  Uluslon  that  tbera 
is  something  scientific  and  efficient  about 
it — about  a  great  brain  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  running  everybody's  affairs  lor  them. 
But  when  we  analyze  central  planning  and 
tbe  welfare  state,  not  as  a  vague  theory,  but 
in  tbe  light  of  the  experience  at  tbe  peopla 
who  have  had  to  live  under  tt,  we  find  soma- 
thlng  entirely  different.  Plrst,  we  find  that 
nobody  gets  something  for  nothing  under 
the  welfare  state,  and  second,  we  find  that 
it  is  crude  and  unscientific,  and  hopelessly 
inefllcient. 

So,  let  us  see  bow  It  works.  In  Russia,  wa 
see  tbe  welfare  state  based  on  central  plan- 
ning In  a  true  state  of  perfection,  devel- 
oped to  its  utmost,  with  no  hampering  re- 
strictions of  any  kind  on  tbe  practical  aiv 
plication  of  tbe  theory.  But  what  are  the 
results  in  Russls?  There,  strangely  enough. 
we  see  a  tremendous  gap  between  the  rich 
people  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  tbe  people  la 
the  middle-  and  low-income  brackets,  on  tba 
other.  In  Russia,  the  rich  people  are  tlic 
politicians,  and  the  hard  and  disturbing  (act 
is  that  practically  everybody  else  Is  poor. 
The  people  in  the  so-called  middle-  and  low- 
income  brackeU  in  Russia,  that  Is  the  white- 
collar  worker,  the  skilled  worker,  tbe  school 
teacher,  the  technicians,  and  tbe  so-csUad 
mssses,  live  in  circumstances  of  utter  horror 
and  misery.  The  middle-  and  lower-income 
brackets,  the  staple  ol  society,  everywhere, 
are  the  downtrodden  and  crushed,  the  people 
without  materixU  things.  Tbe  welfare-state 
central-planning  concept  in  Russia  has  given 
the  people  a  raw  deal,  and  we  cannot  expect 
the  welfare  state  to  do  any  better  anywhere 
else.  We  can,  however,  definitely  expect  tbe 
welfare  state  to  be  overthrown  eventually, 
in  Russia,  as  it  always  has  everywhere  else. 

Now  let  lis  turn  to  Bnglaxid.  The  Labor 
Party  in  England  has  bad  a  free  band  for 
almoet  4  years  with  sodailsm.  which  is  cmly 
another  name  for  tbe  welfare  state  and  cen- 
tral planning.  There  we  see  tba  nationslt- 
zatlon   of    enterprise    after    enterprise,    tbe 
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tbe  Spance  bill,  and  all 
to  tarlBg  tba  indlTtetuai 
to  ariborAnaita  tbe  tndl- 

forgct  what  some  o< 
said.     We  may.  Indeed,  go 
.  when  Bexf  ord  Guy  Tug- 
Secretary  of  the  Isterior 
tbat  oar  system 
to   tba   rmtkmal 
lelwglimtTig  on  the 
Tbink  of  It.    Mr.  Tugwell 
hare  a  rerolutlon  and  a 
tbe  RuMlan  model.    Henry 
Tlea  President  of  tbe  United 
a^bnlnlatntian.  stated  frankly 
eoUapee  unleas 
brlBf  tba  indlTldual  mder 
when  nnmlng  aa  tba  Dcmo- 
fcr  Goremor  of  CaltComla. 
ictoally  went  so  far  as  to  say 
iu  time  and  to 
earth.     A  new  systeoa  aonst 
lu  place.    Our  opponanu 
hat  all  thto  to  anrlaltam  and 
are  not  the  least  worried." 
forttinate  that  there  to 
unrest  going  through  the 
orld  In  the  middle-  and  low- 
for  we  do  not  have  to  specu- 
naw  aolution  for  giving  them 
blngs.     We  have,  right  here 
under  our  Republican 
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I  lot  forget  tbat  the  theory  of 
with  its  lack  of  faith  in  the 
theory  of  cynicism  and  dls- 
i4hUe  our  free-enterprlse-lndl- 
to   the   philosophy   of 
Toutb  to  not  afraid  of  re- 
hard  work.     All   we  young 
opportunity  to  develop  our- 
M  productive.     And  through 
free-enterprise   system   we 

the  real  responsibility  of  the 

with   respect   to  all   this? 

It  to   something   which   we 
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fear  or  cowardice.    The  re- 
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the  people  in  the   mlddle- 
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and  lowcr-tzMOfne  brackeU  of  thto  eountry. 
wbicb  constitutes  the  vast  bulk  of  our  popu- 
I— TlM  tbat  tbe  walXare-etate  propa- 
ct  tbe  actadnlBtratlaii  to  only  a  gigan- 
tle  Ciaad  and  delaitoa.  and  that  tbe  welfare 
state  bas  only  prodoeed  poverty  and  misery 
where  tt  bas  bean  experienced.  We  must 
oaaka  tbem  realiae,  tbroogh  the  exp^ience 
al  Bnasia  and  England,  what  will  happen  if 
tbe  adminiattatkm  proceeds  here  with  its 
w^are-stata  ptaos.  We  must  help  them  to 
tfft  tbe  pitfalls  of  the  welfare-state  theory. 
tH— ■St**  the  eipertences  of  others,  rather 
tK«T<  to  Instot  upon  a  disastrous  experience 
for  the  United  States. 

We  must  also  maJie  them  realize  that  there 
to  only  one  real  solution  which  experience 
b^  ever  provided  for  giving  more  of  the  ma- 
ttiial  things  erf  life  to  people  in  the  middle- 
and  low-income  brackets,  and  that  that 
solution  to  otir  Republican  system  of  free-  ^ 
enterprlae  Individualism.  This  Is  not  some- 
thing on  which  we  have  to  speculate:  Otir 
BfptiMir^"  system  of  free-enterprise  Indlvid- 
^laptMw  baa  already  produced  results  for  the 
people  of  this  country  which  exceed  those  of 
any  other  country  anywhere. 

To  repeat,  our  real  Republican  responsibil- 
ity to  to  face  the  facts,  and  to  make  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  realize  that  their  true 
salvation  rests  not  in  wild  and  theoretical 
speculation  about  the  welfare  state  which 
has  already  been  tried  out  in  Russia  and 
Sngland  with  disastrous  results;  but  in  thf 
hard  facts  of  the  lavish  production  of  our  R»- 
publican  free-enterprise  system. 

Moreover,  our  Republican  responsibility  U 
not  something  negative  In  character.  Ovirs 
is  an  affirmative  responsibility  to  make  the 
people  of  our  country  realize  that  their  own 
real  future  lies,  not  with  the  crude  welfare 
state  and  its  attitude  of  disillusionment  and 
cynicism,  but  with  our  Republican  pbiloso- 
phy  of  free-enterprise  Individualism  and  its 
faith  in  the  individual.  It  is  up  to  our  Re- 
publican Pauty  to  sell  the  lavish  experience 
of  free  enterprise  as  against  the  poverty 
and  misery  cf  tbe  welfare  state. 

Finally,  this  affirmative  prograin  is  essen- 
tially a  program  for  young  people,  for  our  fu- 
tures depend  the  most  on  it.  Hence,  it  to 
primarily  up  to  us  young  Republicans  to  go 
out  and  sell  it.  Go  out  and  do  it.  For  the 
future  of  our  country  to  in  your  hands. 


G»nlictinf  Jnrisdiction  in  Federal,  State, 
and  Local  Governmenti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or   DELAWAaC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Journal-Every 
Evening,  Wilmington.  Del.,  for  Tuesday. 
May  10.  1949.  on  the  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

There  belnpr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BACKIMO    rOB    SOCCS    BIU. 

Powerful  and  dlstttigutohed  support  to 
rallying  behind  the  proposal  of  Representa- 
tive J.  Calsb  Boogs,  of  Delaware,  for  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  problems  of  confllctinc 
Jurisdiction  in  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov 


emmenta.  At  the  first  session  of  a  )otnt 
■ofaaa-Sanate  hearing  ou  the  Boggs  bill,  held 
yesterday,  five  governors  endocaed  tba  maae 
xire.  Governor  Knous,  of  Oolaaaidai  aaaaa  all 
tba  way  Crom  Denver  to  flea  bla  teatbnony: 
Qovamors  Lane,  of  llarjpldbd,  and  DrlaooU.  of 
IRHr  Jersey,  also  appaaiad  in  person,  and 
Oevernors  Lausche.  of  Obto.  and  Stevenson, 
of  minoto,  sent  their  hearty  endorsement. 

The  legislation  tntrodxiced  by  Delaware's 
Congreeaman  has  attracted  this  immediate 
baa>ing  because  It  meets  a  real  and  crying 
aaad.  The  sprawling,  Topsylike  growth  of 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  past  dec> 
ade  and  a  half  and  the  accompanying  rise 
In  Federal  taxation  have  created  urgent 
problems  for  all  the  States.  Overlapping  of 
functions  and  activities  and  duplication  of 
taxes  have  created  havdablp  and  confusion 
for  States,  cities,  eeMbttoe.  and — last,  but 
not  least — the  cltlsens  themselves.  It  to 
time  to  straighten  out  the  tangle,  and  adop- 
tion of  Representative  Bocos'  bill  would  be 
a  good  way  to  begin. 


The  North  Atlabtk  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

flON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  trrsH 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11) ,  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Loaded  Automatic."  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May 
17,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    LOADED    AlTtOMATIC 

The  Atlantic  Pact  to  advertised  as  a  cjeans 
€t  preserving  peace. 

It  will  be  a  strange  peace,  achieved  by 
ttirnlng  the  western  world  into  an  armed 
camp  face  to  face  with  au  armed  camp  in 
the  east. 

The  administration  proposes  to  send  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  gims  to 
western  Europe — the  first  year.  How  many 
billions  there  will  be  in  all  has  not  been 
revealed,  but  unofficial  estimates  range  as 
high  as  20.  This  Is  not  likely  to  discourage 
the  Russians  from  the  increased  manufac- 
ture of  arms. 

If  the  administration's  military-aid  pro- 
gram successfully  wages  peace,  it  wiU  be  the 
first  such  peace. 

Guns  have  an  odd  habit  of  getting  used, 
perhaps  there  Is  an  innate  fascination  at>out 
them.  Rare  is  the  child  or  man  who  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  play  with  them. 
The  more  guns  there  are  the  more  likely  they 
will  find  employment. 

The  history  of  Europe  to  the  history  of 
armaments  races.  Peace  was  never  the 
victor. 

Crltlsh  policy  for  generations  sought  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  theory  was 
that  strong  military  nations  would  not  at- 
tack other  nations  which  were  equally  or 
nearly  equally  strong.  This  was  extended 
to  blocs  of  nations,  and  there  were  ententes 
of  various  sorts. 

But  the  power  often  got  out  of  balanee. 
the  ententes  collapaed,  and  the  almoet  in- 
variable result  was  war.  Power  buUt  on 
guns  Invitee  the  extension  of  power  by 
means  of  guns. 

World  War  I  was  not  the  first  explosion  of 
tLe  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  but  It  was 
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tbe  btagaat  UU  tban.  After  tt.  tba 
reaaatag  wbece  tba  trouble  lay.  deolded  to 
throw  tbair  loadad  automatics  out  tbe  wtn> 
dow.  Tbd  Mm  was  eoond.  but  the  nstioua 
retrtovad  or  replaced  their  guus. 

By  1980»  they  had  enough  to  start  «»hoo(ing 
again.  Hlti«r  broke  Oermauy'a  balanoe  of 
power  with  the  nations  to  the  weet.  On  tbe 
other  aide,  the  Naal-Suvlet  pact  epltomiaed 
the  balance  of  power  principle :  two  powerful 
opposbig  toroea  agfaelng  to  mutuiU  nou- 
aggraaslon  because  it  did  uot  seem  reHliatlc 
for  one  to  attack  the  other.    But  one  did. 

To  suppose  that  billlona  of  dollars  worth 
of  gtms.  matched  as  nearly  gun  for  guu  as 
the  Russians  can,  will  remain  idle  in  Europe 
to  to  miwaad  history.  There  to  no  special 
magic  attaafcing  to  a  balance  of  power  arma- 
ments race  Jiut  t>ecuuse  It  to  now  an  Atlantic 
Pact  bloc  on  one  side  and  a  Soviet  bloc  on 
the  other.  War  remains  a  more  tempting 
way  of  settUng  differences  tban  the  con- 
ference table,  when  the  means  are  at  band. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  started  out  as  a  simple 
declaration  that  Soviet  aggreetilon  in  western 
Europe  would  not  be  tolerated  by  tbe  United 
States.  That  would  have  been  a  clear  warn- 
ing, which  the  Soviets  eotild  k>e  expected  to 
heed.  The  admlutotratlon  has  turned  that 
into  a  dangerous  policy  based  ou  an  ex- 
ploded principle. 

If  the  nations  of  Europe  wish  to  challenge 
the  Soviet  l7nlou  to  an  armaments  race,  that 
to  their  unfortunate  buslneas.  But  It  to  not 
the  business  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
them  or  anyone  else  In  time  of  peace  with 
the  means  of  war.  And  It  is  confounding 
conrusion  to  do  so  In  the  name  of  peace. 


Near  East  Survey  ComauMioa 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Wednesday,  May  18,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  we  are  introducing  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  approximately  50 
Members  of  the  Congress  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Near  East  Survey 
Commission, 

The  establi.'^hment  of  a  Near  East  Sur- 
vey Commission  Is  a  nece.'^sary  prelimi- 
nary to  a  Near  East  economic  develop- 
ment program.  This  resolution  provides 
for  a  comprehensive  inquiry  with  respect 
to  the  action  which  it  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States,  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations  or 
otherwise,  to  take  with  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  states  and 
countries  in  the  Near  East  and  neighbor- 
ing states  and  countries  economically 
Interrelated  to  them. 

Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  industrial 
and  agricultural  production  and  trade 
among  the  Near  East  countries,  the  im- 
provement of  standards  of  living  and  of 
conditions  of  health  and  education.  It 
points  the  way  in  which  point  IV  of  the 
President's  inaugural  address  seeking  to 
make  available  our  technological  skills 
to  underdeveloped  countries  may  be  im- 
plemented in  the  Near  East. 

The  bill  emphasizes  partictilarly 
public  works  d>?velopments  creating 
power  and  water  for  irrigation.  Vast  po- 
tentialities for  this  purpose  exist  in  thd 
valleys  ol  the  Jordan,  the  Tigris,  aad  Eu- 


phrates, and  In  tha  urM  oC  ttkt  Whlta 
NUe^-lucludmg  parts  of  Uiaadb  and  Bel- 
gian Cougox^a  Syria.  In  Labaaon  aud  in 
Jordan — theaa  araas  which  at  oom 
supported  gr«dl  c^rilisaUocLH  and 
tion  center:^  with  large  cititVH  oi  a 
and  more  people  now  lie  neglected  yliiM 
ing  but  a  small  fraction  of  their  potential. 
It  Is  evstimated  that  10.000  000  to  15.000.- 
000  cullivatablc  acres  could  bt-  ci ewud  by 
projects  costing  about  $500,000,000.  A 
great  deal  ol  preliminary  work  has  been 
done  in  surveying  these  proj<»cts  by  the 
British  High  Ccvnimis.Mun.  hy  Lowder- 
milk  and  Hays  and  by  otht^r  authorities, 
but  these  proposaLs  havf  not  bvcu  cooz- 
dlnated  in  terms  of  th«  whole  region  nor 
have  questions  of  financing  and  resettle* 
ment  bt^n  dealt  with.  It  i>  important  to 
recall  that  the  various  plans  for  Pal««- 
tine  partition,  the  Orady-Morrison  plan 
and  the  plan  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  A.vsembly  on  November  29. 
1947,  all  called  lur  this  kind  ul  economlu 
development  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 
It  is  also  empha.slzed  that  such  projects 
could  enormuusiy  facilitate  Iha  resettle- 
ment of  the  750.000  Aiab  refugees  from 
Palestine. 

The  Commls.sion  to  be  formed  under 
the  bill  is  to  be  composed  of  15  members. 
5  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  5  by  Iht-  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  5  by  the  Pre«il- 
dent.  The  Commission  i.s  temporary  In 
character  and  Ls  to  cease  to  exLnt  90  days 
after  submission  of  its  final  report,  al- 
though it  is  instructed  to  make  interim 
reports. 

The  Commi;-sslon  Is  authorized  to  draw 
on  executive  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  both  for  personnel 
and  for  Information. 

The  Near  Ea.st  is  def\ned  as  Including 
the  following  countries:  Egypt.  Iran. 
Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Kuwait.  Lebanon, 
Palestine,  Saudi  Arabia.  Syria.  Turkey. 
atid  Yemen.  Kuwait  is  an  Inde^ndent 
sheikdom  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
The  Comml.sslon  will  not  vbit  any  such 
countries  except  on  the  invitation  of  tha 
government  or  the  adminl.stration  thara- 
of.  The  resolution  also  wam.s  that  "it 
is  not  Intended  or  to  be  cx)nstrued  as  an 
express  or  implied  commitment  to  pro- 
vide any  a.sslstance.  whether  in  funds, 
commodities,  or  services,  to  any  state  or 
states,  country  or  countries." 

It  also  encourages  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  by  elim- 
inating the  potential  of  the  Near  East 
as  one  of  the  world's  foremost  tinder- 
boxes  for  war  and  revolution  due  to 
chronically  low  standards  of  living,  bad 
condttlon.s  of  health  and  education,  and 
feudal  traditions  of  government.  Tha 
pre5ience  of  Israel  in  the  Near  East  as  a 
bridgehead  of  democracy  and  as  an  in- 
dustrial workshop  built  on  democratic 
foundations  can  furnish  the  nucleus  for 
technical  and  skilled  manpower,  making 
an  ambitioas  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  region  practicable. 
The  fate  of  Israel  Is  now  unalterably 
linked  with  the  fate  of  the  whole  region 
and  this  bill  Is  one  way  to  bring  perma- 
nent peace  and  neighborly  relations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  other  Near  East 
cotmtries.  The  program  1*  a  Near  Eaxt 
development  program  rather  than  a  Near 
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CaMUniM:  Cbxt    Hourxxr* 


ComMctkrot:  Ratvokv    E.    Bauwin. 
Datis  Lokx. 

Pcm.    H.    Doocuta,    B*njiTr 
CXHaju.  Aaotm  J.  Sasatm. 

MassachiiKUs:  Cinasruji  A.  Hnrm. 
J. 


D.  O'Bhex.  GfOBcs  O.  Si 

mmxaoca:  Mmm  A.  Bui 

?iev  Jmej-  9oQm  J.  Aasoxzno.  B»- 
wut»  J.  Haxt.  Prm  W  Rohko.  Jt. 

Hew  Tort:  Wiluaji  T.  Bmn.  Eilui- 
m.  CKLVfrn.  Jobs  C  Davtss,  Iszvou  Dol- 
Li5ici;r  Lons  B  HnxcB,  Jacob  K.  Jattts, 
KnnfrrH  B  Kzativc.  CWEBn  J.  Kzoea. 
Arretv  C  Klcdi.  AamAwm  J.  MtTtm. 
J/um  J.  Umnrr  As^m  C.  Pownx.  Jt^ 
Ajvtvovt  p.  Taotljiux). 

fiorth  CaroliM:  Ckabub  B.  Dcajtb. 

Ohio.  Pr*3ic«s  P.  Boltov.  Ifjciun.  J. 
Kiiwui. 

PeTJn»y!T»nU  Piaxk  BrcHA?«A».  A»- 
THOWT  C*T*LC4«rr«.  Eau.  CHTTBorr  Hajut 
J.  Diktmrotr,  RxxvAjr  P  EcnaArm. 
DAjnSL  J  Floo»  Jajczs  O  Fuitow.  Wil- 
liam T  GsAjvARAX  Wruxui  J.  GtXEX.  JL 

Texas    CtAiK  W  TBcmrsom. 

VLirinla:  Tow  B   FvcKn. 

Washington    Hoch  B.  MrrcHnx. 

Wc*t  V.'rr'rua     E.  H.  Hzmick. 

Wi«/T>n«tn:  Airsffzw  J.  BimnL*«. 

Mr.  Spemicer.  I  mA  unanimous  coosent 
At  tMi  ttme  that  the  rerlskm  of  my  re- 
marlLv  bctof  teyvod  tli*  IMUU  limit,  may 
be  eitendcd  and  appear  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Raooaa,  and  that  I  may  Include 
thereta  a  copy  of  thte  )otnt  reaohxtioa. 

The  tPEAKTR  Is  there  objeetkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorf* 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  rcMlution  to  as  follows: 

Jotnt  rcMiatioa  to  asmMI*  «Im  Bmt  SMt 
Snrvcy  OaamdMlflB 
MetoUMd.  eU..  That  the  purpoM  of  this 
)atat  hsuIIMmi  Is  to  p»ofkl«  (or  a  oaopre- 
b«irt>t  laqaivy  wlcli  iwpset  to  tb«  ftcUon 
wbicb  tt  a«f  b*  rimawry  or  awtniM>  for  tltc 
Uiut«d  8tctM  in  «oupcrstk»  with  tb«  United 
Wsttofw.  or  ocberwiM.  to  take  vttli  rsfirtf  to 
tlw  aeuiiuiiikr  dg^tofunent  of  tb«  SCato  and 
countrlaa  tn  tb*  Naar  Baat  and  nctghborlni; 
dalM  and  ooontrtaa  acMMmleally  intarre- 
latad  tbcrewttlt. 

ffEc  2  lA)  Tbara  la  haraby  aslaHldMd  Um 
KcAT  laat  tMJrvay  Coaunlaaioa  (la  tkls  Jolikt 
raaointtoa  refcrrad  to  as  Uia  -Commlaaton") . 
(b)  TIm  Commtaalon  •hall  b«  eompoaed  of 
15  membara,  aa  foUova:  ftva  Ifembcn  of  tba 
to  be  appolBtrd  by  th«  PthMhk  pto 
or  tka  Saaata,  firt  MaoabOTs  ef  Hm 
of  R«prMcnt«tiv«s  to  bo  apfotatod  by 
of  tbe  MiAiM  M  Bapraaaatatlvaa; 
and  At*  membcn  to  ba  appcintad  by  tba 
Frealdant  Any  racanry  on  tba  Cnnimtaalon 
shall  not  affect  tta  ponkara.  but  shall  b«  flilad 
in  th«  Mun«  mannar  tn  which  the  ortcmal 
appomunent  wa«  niade 

(e>  Tha  Cc—mfloo  abalt  alact  •  ebalr- 
man  Ircan  aaMBg  tu  saaBibtra.  Mght  oMoa- 
bcrs  of  tiM  rnwialmina  shall  eoDstltuta  a 
^uonnn. 

■ac.  S  Mrmbera  of  tha  Comnlaair^n  who 
•r»  Mrmbrr*  ./f  rViriirrr^a  or  <aV*T«  fit  «m- 
pioy«n  a(  tha  Unitad  autaa  ah*U  aanra  vith' 


bare  tba 

at  oAdal  mall 

omccn  of  tba 

aK.5. 

tte  CMiyai  o4 
laaacttoo  •  ib 


■hall  be  rcunbiwaad 

aad  other  neccaaary 

In  the  pcrform- 

la  tha  Commlaalan. 

II*  not 


recelTe 

aa  they  are 

of  the  Conunlaalon  at 

haTC    tha 

fla  the  compenaatlon 

>nal.  and  derleal 

ta  accui'd- 

rtTll-amlca   laws   and    tha 

amended:  Pro- 

the   Conunisaton   to 

herein  provided  (or 

to  employ  enginecra 

itlca  o(  any  and  ail 

nfard  to  the  dvll- 

The   Co Omitm   ahail 

l^Tilegc  c(  free  trsBsportatlon 

matter  as  granted  by  law  to 

iBttad  Statca  GoTcmment. 

aaya  atttr  tha  rabrntoslon  to 

tha  baal  lapsrt  prorldcd  for 

,  tha  Cmawtwtnii  shall 


to 

e.  (a)  Itlshall  be  the  duty  at  the  Com- 

U>  carr  r  out  the  purpoaea  declared  tn 

tlo^  o<  this  Joint  reaotuUc»  and 

conduct 
and 
rapcwts.  and 
to  (1)   the  immlgratVoo  and 
reaactlaoaent  oi   dlsptoccd  peraona  and  rdu- 
gecs    (3)    the    mprovement  of  standards  of 
trrlces.  and  educational   op- 


the  arst 

to  that  cad  t4a 

fidl 

plana  relating 


iJTlng.  social   1 
portunitlca.   (3 
velopfncDt    of 
projecta  wtdeh 
ductlrlty  and 
standards,   (4) 


trleaof  the 


out  limitation, 

dan.    Kuwait, 

Arabia.    8yrla 


state  or  states. 


b'Jt  It  majr  alt 
whether  within 


the  establishment  and  de- 
agrlctiltural  and  Industrial 
capable  of  increasing  pro- 
LmproTtng  health  and  living 
tlM  hnprorement  of  oppor- 
timttlea  for  prl  nary  and  secondary  education 
aiMl  for  technl  ral  and  unlTersity  education, 
i5i  the  intcgntloc  of  ail  sti^  projects  with 
similar  project  Initiated  or  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nationi 

(h\  Tbrn  Can  imlaaton  shall  make  Interim 
repcrta  to  the  Con^reas  from  time  to  time. 
and  shall  make  a  final  report  which  shall 
include  racoas  aendatlons  for  such  legtela- 
tum  aa  It  shall  eoacioda  to  be  neccsaary  or 
aaalrahU 

(c)  In  the  Aerformanca  of  its  duties  the 
Ccmmission  sh  ill  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
or adm  nlstration  of  the  states  and 
countries  of  tfa  i  Near  East  and  with  the  gor- 
a  itmlniatratloBa  o€  such  other 
•tatas  saad  eom  trlca  wtioac  ecoiumlc  develop- 
mant  is  intarr  ilatcd  with  that  of  tha  coun- 


last.     The  term  "Near  Eaat' 


as  used  tiereln  s  defined  to  include,  but  with- 


I^fypt,  Iran.  Iraq,  Israel.  Jor- 
Lebanon.  Palestine.  Saudi 
Trana- Jordan.  Turkey,  and 
Temaa:  Prctided.  That  the  governments  or 
admintstratlon  i  of  the  states  and  cotin tries  of 
the  Near  Kast  i  bail  be  responsible  (or  ail  au- 
thority nccasairy  to  cany  out  the  Commls- 
thctr  respective  states  and 
cottntrlea  and  itiat  the  Commission  stmll  visit 
any  such  state  and  countries  only  upon  the 
lavttatlon  of  t  m  goramment  or  admuaistra- 
tbsraof:  and  provided  further.  That 
aothtng  cental  lad  heratn  is  intended  or  shall 
tt  ba  eoostniaO  aa  an  espresa  or  implied  com- 
mttmant  to  pr  >vlda  any  assistance  wtietixer 
tn  funds,  oonynoditles.  or  services  to  any 
country  or  countries. 
7.  Ther4-is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
sfTproprl:>t4>d  •!  ich  sums  as  sre  necessary  for 
this  Joint  resolution. 
Sac  8.  (a)  Itic  principal  olDoe  of  tha  Com- 
mission ahall  b  •  In  the  DtsUict  of  Columbia, 
and  act  at  such  other  places, 
or  without  the  United  States, 
as  it  deemn  adifsable  The  Commission  may 
such  hesrings  as  It  de^ma  sdvtsabte, 
ly  Dicmbi  !r  of  tiic  Commission  may  ad- 


minister oaths  or  afBrmations  to  witneasaa 
appaaib^  bslore  the  Commlseion  or  belors 

(b)  The  Conunlaalon  ta  autborlaed  to  ae- 
cure  directly  from  any  executlTe  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  Staiea  inlonnatkm.  sug- 
gesUona.  estimates,  and  stattsttcs  (or  tha 
purpaaaa  of  this  Joint  resolution;  the  Com- 
mtaalon Is  authorized  to  arrange  with  any 
such  executive  department.  Independent  es- 
tabllaiunent.  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  Statea  (or  the  temporary  asaignment 
to  it  of  personnel  and  (or  tiie  payment  at 
the  compensation  and  reimbursement  of 
travel,  subalatence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  personnel;  and  each 
such  department,  independent  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  Inforihation,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Ccounisslon.  upon  request  made  by  tha 
chairman  if  poaasMian  of  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  by  tha 
Commission  will  not  endanger  the  common 
defense  and  seciulty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wcvild  like  to  state  to 
the  House  that  this  resolution  which  is 
being  introduced  Is  bipartisan  and  is  be- 
ing introduced  in  the  other  body  under 
bipartisan  sponsorship.  It  is  the  first  ef- 
fort that  has  been  made  to  treat  the 
whole  Middle  East  as  a  region  and  to  deal 
with  the  conditions  of  suppression  of  dis- 
ease and  illiteracy  there. 


Sadalized  Medkiae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  X7TAB 

ni  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  li  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Socialized  Medicine."  published 
in  the  Price  (Utah)  Sun -Advocate  of  May 
12.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOCIALIZES   MXOICIMK 

Men  who  like  to  call  themselves  liberaia 
iiAve  one  outstanding  trait.  Ihey  are  always 
kicking  and  anyone  who  opposes  their  wild- 
eyed  schemes  Is  classed  as  an  obstructionist 
or  a  conservative.  Right  now  the  target  of 
this  particular  brand  of  so-called  liberalism 
la  the  medical  profession,  and  a  drive  Is  un- 
der way  to  make  the  people  believe  they're 
being  denied  medical  attention  which  only 
the  Government  can  provide. 

Doctors  have  struggled  for  centuries  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  keeping  the  human  body 
alive  and  liealthy.  Many  dread  dlaaaaaa  hava 
been  eliminated  and  the  span  of  life  haa  baan 
doubled  In  a  few  decades.  Not  so  long  ago 
appendicttts  was  treated  with  opium  pHls, 
poultices,  and  castor  oil  The  treatment 
was  cheap  but  most  of  the  patients  died. 
Diabetics  were  given  codeine  and  put  en  a 
diet,  but  as  the  obituaries  read,  the  patient 
aoon  departed  thia  world.  Kver-gn:!Wing 
complexity  of  treatment  has  added  to  the 
cost— Bs  does  everytlilng  which  contributes 
to  modern  living. 
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ASOST 


Some  liberals,  whose  blood  pressure  would 
have  killed  them  long  ago  If  a  few  competent 
physicians  had  not  been  at  hand,  are  telling 
tba  paople  that  the  medical  proiesslon  has 
got  to  do  better  or  Ui^ile  Sam  will  have  to 
step  in  and  take  care  of  all  their  needs  from 
the  bradle  to  the  grave  at  a  cost  of  six  to 
eight  billion  dollars  a  year  to  l>e  taken  out  of 
pay  checks. 

Of  course,  private  medical  costs  are  high. 
S-  are  services  of  skilled  lawyers,  architects. 
or  engineers.  But  few  patients  ever  get  sued 
for  doctor's  bills.  Right  here  in  Price  we 
know  of  physicians  who  have  done  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  service  without  ever  ex- 
pecting to  be  paid. 

Socialized  medicine  would  do  no  more 
than  make  the  Government  a  bill  collector 
for  the  doctors,  payable  In  advance,  with 
part  of  the  money  retained  for  bureaucratic 
services.  Uncle  Sam  has  no  degree  in  medi- 
cine and  medical  advancement  will  be 
achieved  in  the  future  by  the  doctors,  as  it 
has  been  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  in 
spite  of  the  self-styled  liberals  who  are  try- 
ing to  woo  votes  by  making  the  health  of  the 
Nation  a  political  issue. 


Home  Ownership  Under  the  American 
IncentiYe  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  essays 
written  by  boys  and  girls  in  the  high 
schools  in  my  district  on  the  importance 
of  private  enterprise  in  business. 

HOMX    OWI>nCHSHIP    infDXS    THX    ABCEXICAH 
INCENTIVI    SYSTEM 

(By  Joanne  Spurk.  senior  class.  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame,  Tyngsboro,  Mass.) 

Home  ownership  is  a  matter  of  predom- 
inant concern  to  all  people  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  However,  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America  more  tiian  any- 
where else  has  the  thrill  of  realizing  this 
innate  and  noble  dream  of  home  ownership 
seen  Its  most  complete  fulfillment. 

To  a  young  American  like  myself,  the  sub- 
ject of  home  ownership  is  most  fascinating 
l>ecause  the  choice  of  a  home  is  one  of  the 
real  adventures  of  a  lifetime.  Ttiat  home, 
selected  after  careful  consideration,  will  be 
the  permanent  shelter  of  a  growing  family 
who  will  share  Its  friendly  warmth  and  love 
Its  enduring  beauty  for  many  years. 

Due  to  the  sound  economic  system  of  free 
enterprise  that  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
way  of  life,  that  home  can  be  comfortable 
and  It  can  be  beautiful.  This  is  because  the 
citizens  of  this  country  have  been  given,  to 
a  marked  degree,  a  greater  distribution  of 
the  material  wealth  that  gives  concrete  form 
to  the  spiritual  urge  which  motivates  the 
buUdlng  of  a  true  home. 

And  It  Is  not  only  material  wealth  but 
also  a  wealth  of  material  that  lias  prompted 
the  creation  of  more  and  better  homes  (or 
Americans.  This  happy  fact  is  primarily  due 
to  the  vast  natural  resources  with  which  our 
Nation  is  enriched  coupled  with  the  techni- 
cal know-how  of  the  lumber  industry  which 
is  constantly  striving  to  better  the  thousand 
and  one  esaentials  necessary  to  a  flnlahcd 
home.  The  prospective  owner,  upon  a  visit 
to  the  warehouse  of  his  local  lumber  dealer, 
finds  his  incentive  to  build  greatly  strength- 
ened. There,  displayed  before  hla  interested 
eye,  are  the  components  of  a  baaaa.   He  mar- 


vels at  the  genius  of  an  Industry  capable  of 
producing  such  fine  muterlals  at  such  rea- 
sonable cost.  His  fingers  thrUl  at  the  touch 
of  the  smooth  fioorlng  as  he  traces  its  deU- 
cate  grain.  He  looks  appreciatively  at  the 
exquisite  workmanship  of  doors  that  would 
twfit  a  castle  but  which  serve  equally  as  well 
on  Main  Stt-eet,  U.  8.  A.  Also  there  to  arrest 
his  gaze  are  windows.  sturdUy  constructed 
and  beautifully  designed  which  wUl  allow 
him  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature  from  the 
security  of  his  abode.  Nor  can  he  overlook 
those  sturdy  Ijeams,  heavy  studs,  and  color- 
ful shingles  that  will  all  be  needed.  Al'ter 
having  viewed  this  amasing  wealth  of  avail- 
able materials,  he  Is  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  friendly  service  offered  by  his  lumber 
dealer  whose  broad  experience  In  the  field  of 
housing  enables  him  to  assist  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  in  planning  for  the  specific  needs 
of  his  futtire  home.  The  advice  of  a  man, 
so  experienced,  is  invaluable  to  the  home 
Investor.  These  advantages  of  reasonably 
priced,  high-grade  materials  and  consulta- 
tion with  men  of  housing  background  im- 
measurably increase  the  incentive  to  home 
ownership.  The  work  of  the  retail  lumber 
dealer  is  most  indispensable  to  the  progress 
of  his  community. 

Home  ownership  bears  many  fruits. 
Among  these  is  the  comforting  sense  of 
security  which  envelops  the  man  and  his 
family  as  they  place  their  possessions  in  wiiat 
is  indisputably  their  own  domain.  There  is 
the  opportimlty  of  expressing  his  creative 
instincts  in  lending  an  added  personal  charm 
to  his  shelter  that  could  not  ptherwlse  be 
achieved.  Home  ownersliip  automatically 
places  the  individual  In  high  standing  tor 
when  one  has  such  a  substantial  stake  in 
the  community,  credit  is  readily  available  to 
him.  This  is  because  he  is  converting  his 
money  into  a  soimd  investment,  of  which 
there  '-■  no  better. 

The  home  owner,  and  rightly  so,  sees  him- 
self as  a  contributor  to  the  establishment  of 
fine  communities  for  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
neighborhoods  which  have  the  highest  per- 
centage of  home  owners  are  invariably  ideal 
sections  in  which  true  Americans  desire  to 
live.  It  is  the  character  of  these  proud  and 
industrious  citizens  to  promote  high  living 
standards  and  this  Is  reflected  In  well-kept 
homes,  fine  schools,  good  roads,  sufficient 
lighting  and  efOcient  water  systems.  Home 
owners  bring  to  government  a  keen  aware- 
ness to  civic  needs  and  in  this  way  bring 
about  more  conscientious  management  of 
public  affairs.  Thus  home  owners  and  civic 
leaders  work  In  unison  so  that  lietter  com- 
munities shall  flovirish  wherever  these  groups 
meet  on  the  common  groimd  of  making 
America  great. 

Yet,  this  very  day,  there  are  those  who 
would  destroy  this  splendid  spirit  of  initia- 
tive that  has  prevailed  since  America  was 
founded.  These  are  the  proponents  of  mass 
Government  housing  who  would,  if  they 
coiUd,  crush  the  incentive  for  the  building 
of  individual  homes.  The  projects  '^hich 
they  sponsor  would  remove  adl  the  individual- 
ity and  privacy  that  make  a  house  a  home. 
Still  these  ideas  do  have  a  certain  appeal  to 
that  irresponsible  segment  of  the  population 
which  regrettably  can  be  found  in  any 
society.  Federrl  housing  caters  to  the  weak- 
nesses in  men  by  asking  the  doers  of  the 
Nation  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  in- 
stitution-like living  quarters  for  the  shiftless 
element  which  does  not  have  the  necessary 
gumftion  to  acquire,  through  its  own  efforts, 
the  comforts  of  modern  living.  These  prop- 
ositions are  harmful  to  the  American  ideal 
of  independence  wtiich  has  predominated  the 
thir>Hng  of  OUT  cltlxens  slnce  the  birth  of 
this  gkKloos  Ratton  and  which  now  must  not 
be  tampered  with  if  we  are  to  continue  as  a 
powerful  people. 

As  one  young  Ankerlcan,  looking  into  the 
future  in  which  all  the  young  Americans  of 
today  will  aooa  taka  their  placea.  it  is  my 
fervent  wlah  that  we,  just  as  our  parents,  will 


be  able  to  share  in  and  enjoy  the  benefiu 
that  swell  (rum  an  ecunomtc  system  whteb 
stimulates  InoanUva,  ramgnlaai  abUlty.  and 
rewards  hard  work  with  every  materiAl  sod 
spiritual  blessing  att.ainabls  to  maukiud. 


■om  owinxsRtr  mtoim  tm«  ami 
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(By  Jerome  Wetmore.  Wastford  Academy 
Weatford.  Maas.) 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we  ballava 
that  anyone  who  wants  to  get  -tmil  BMy  do 
so  If  he  has  the  ambition  and  iiioaattva  : 
ed.  America  has  always  gtvaa  tSs 
the  Incentive  to  better  thtmnalraa 
Ideas  form  what  is  known  aa  tha 
incentive  system.  In  which  no  man  Is  bacrsd 
from  the  top. 

Now  what  about  home  oi 
this  Idea  of  the  American 
Figures  show  that  61.4  paroant  of  tha  Ameri- 
can people  own  their  bomaa.  This  is  by  far 
the  greatest  record  for  home  ownership  in  tha 
world.  Yet  In  the  United  States  should  not 
more  people  own  homes?  Yss,  they  should 
If  they  want  to  snd  have  the  ambition  to 
work  for  home  ownership.  But  do  the  people 
who  do  not  own  homes  want  to  own  thamf 
Yes.  l>asicaUy  they  do.  Oreat  pride  haa  al- 
ways been  taken  by  Americans  in  home  own- 
ership. Our  colonial  ancestors  found  that 
owning  a  home  meant  security  for  all  tha 
members  of  the  famUy,  and  wa  have  inherited 
their  Idea.  Then,  as  tills  sasms  to  lead  to  ths 
(act  that  the  American  paopla  do  want  to 
cwn  their  homes,  why  don't  they  under  ths 
American  Uicenllve  system. 

There  are  many  obstacles  in  tha  path  of 
home  ownership.  The  main  obstacle  ta  the 
housing  shortage  and  from  this  stems  many 
of  the  other  difficulties,  such  as  high  prloas, 
and  so  forth.  These  obstacles  iHaiimusfS 
many  people  from  working  toward  tba  goal 
of  home  ownership,  especially  tliose  in  tha 
lower  income  brackets.  They  find  It  ssilar 
and  seeming'ly  cheaper  to  rent.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  group  of  people  lack  the  nacaaaary 
ambition  to  (orgs  ahead  in  this  (laid. 

There  is  also  a  second  group  o(  paopla  In 
the  United  States  that  doesn't  own  bomaa 
but  wish  to.  They  have  ambition  and  want 
to  get  ahead,  and  to  them  ownership  Is  a  step 
on  the  way  to  the  top.  They  have  the  money 
necessary  for  hcnne  ownership  but  find  none 
for  sale. 

What  is  to  lie  done  about  the  shortage  of 
bousing?.  The  housing  shortage  Is  not  new  in 
the  United  States.  Never  has  there  been 
enough  housing  for  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. During  the  depression  years  of  tha 
thirties,  little  or  no  hotising  was  dona  simply 
because  few  families  had  Incomes  to  warrant 
their  buying  homes.  At  that  time  they  were' 
ctmtent  to  live  in  unsuitable  rented  Imild- 
ings.  In  the  war  years  of  1941-45  few  houses 
were  buUt  for  the  general  public.  In  1942 
the  coordinated  Oovemment  hotialng  pro- 
gram came  into  ijelng.  This  was  to  over- 
see war  housing  which  was  tor  the  Army  and 
Navy.  This  shows  that  for  a  period  of  ttme, 
ap{»x>ximately  30  years,  no  housing  to  speak 
of  was  done.  Not  even  enough  to  supply  the 
old  demand  let  alone  the  new. 

Figures  stiow  that  47J  percent  of  tl&e 
American  people  in  1800  owned  thetr  own 
homes.  Then  Interest  in  txome  ownership 
slowly  sisckened  until  IMO  when  only  48.6 
percent  of  the  peo|He  owned  tbetr  boaie. 
Prom  IMO  to  1947  this  rate  tncraased  to  51 
percent.  What  do  theae  flgurca  mean?  Dur- 
ing the  thlrtlca  there  was  very  little  intaraat 
in  home  ownership  and  no  Iiousliig  was  done; 
then,  suddenly  In  the  forties  the  Intataat  be- 
came very  great,  greater  m  fact  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  atUl  B0  boasss  were  buut. 

What  eaaaad  tais  greet  Inersass  la  tbe 
Intaraat  at  hoaaa  ownarab4»7  Dnrtng  tbe 
war  for  the  first  tlaae.  tiMae  ptopXt  who  batf 
been  contented  under  tad  IMng  cctuUt 
in  the  thirtlas  found  tioma  ammmtt 
their  raacb  for  tbe  first  time  bi 
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i«r    advocated    poMtc 

n  to 

Ib  ■ttflMitf  aatf  BsMla  vtiere 
It  fea«  cBeual  «f  lirMfm  lixn  is 
ft  far  l«fli  nomber  of  hamma  boM  than  tn  tb* 

have  maw  ri(bts  than  tbca*  ta  BohIb  tliert 
!■  a  far  crcAter  iramfear  cC  iMMHa  eanplrtcd 
Ukao  tiMn  It  In  Baala.     B  la  thm  Obttcd 

taaKh  a 

!■ 
tbcr*  la  DO  <loabt   that  tt 
id  to  OovcraaMBt  Ib  > 
If  «»dh 

It  aid  tta  pceple? 
ftrta^  bonxa  to 
tba  mttOy  at  a  far  lover  price  than  east. 
Tteatifwi  tt  la  up  to  Uke  AaMrican  pobBc  to 
payflor  tbeae  boona  oat  of  thcfr  ovn  poekrta. 
Met  only  awiid  tbay  be  pKftoftor  ttaair  ova 
for  ffciwawli  et  oCtei 
BOC  Mem  f  ak  to  the 
tt  amMUoD  to  ova  hla 
■oa*  or  that  be  haa  to  pay  for  other 
peopled  hoiBaa. 

Tlw  PubOe  BoiBicf  Act  of  1987  states  that 
te  ttalowHt  taKOMe  croap  «o«dd  be 

beeo  lalwfited  a*  flMHtaf  the  froap  that 
haa  a  ■■■>■!■  taeoaae  of  tl;a00  to  •3.000. 
Moi  oaly  do  tbcae  people  haw  admittance  to 
tbeae  honee  tot  may  eontimK  to  live  there 
vtth  teeoMeB  np  to  flSjOOe. 

nmtaamOtm ta  the Ohited  8totci  who  have 
ww**»d  pvMIe  hooitaK  haw  tncomea  avcr- 

Aet  of  MOT  there  are  9e4IOO.Mt  ftontllea  tn 
the  United  Statca  «i»  are  entitled  to  new 
At  todays  eoec  that  voidd  be  0150.- 
IjOOO  to  03800  jDOOjOOOjDOO.  A  graat  part 
of  that  anal  would  have  to  come  ftoan  the 
t»«pa|eM'  pocket.  Even  vtthoot  money 
preMiMa  It  wtmld  take  a  centory  or  nscre  to 
balld  hoiaae  for  all  in  thla  groop.  When 
thcee  hooBce  bad  been  produced  there  voold 

for  other  hwoaae  groopa  aad  la  the  end'  Gor- 
mmld  own  aiore  than  »-.aif  the 
tn  America.  Thla  U  defeating  the 
idcaa  presented  nzider  the  American  Incen- 
tm  aystem.  There  win  be  famlUca  that  have 
an  tncoaw  alxTre  the  maximum  aet  far  pub- 
lic tkooBlnf  aad  they  will  try  rather  than 
ralae  tbetr  IneoaM  to  lover  u  co  tbej  wlU 
qualify  for  kotatng.  Thla  reaulta  in  nega- 
tive tHOWillfe.  Tbeae  famlllea  vould  Ln- 
creaae  the  number  dependent  on  the  Gov- 
ernment vhcreaa  tiefore  thtj  verc  Independ- 
ent. The  plan  of  public  houdng  vUl  not 
solve  the  hotadng  altuatlon  vlthout  Ul  effects 
that  would  be  dlaastrous  to  the  awvfi^fi^n 
Inceotive  system^ 

There  Is  nothing  to  show  thai  Government 
In  houalng  can  btilld  hnnars  Xaatcr  ^^^ 
cheaper.  In  fact  It  la  private  Industry  that 
tuUda  houaea  faater  and  rtieapar  In  lOM 
Government  oontmla  aad  ragnlatlni^  raduead 
home  constructJoo  to  a  rate  at  au  per  boor, 
whereas  In  the  laat  half  of  1M7.  vbcn  the  In- 
duatry  was  free.  It  produced  homes  at  the 
rate  ot  457  per  hour.  Fot  4  months  the  In- 
dustry brctke  all  reccrda  for  bousinc.  Ibia 
trend  U  continuing.  In  the  first  *  mootha  of 
1M8.  61J00  more  homce  were  built  than  ta 
the  Ont  4  montha  of  1M7.  Thla  proves  that 
It  la  tndlvtduai  mcenttvc  that  tartnga  reeulta. 

We  are  oow  buUdlng  bouaca  at  the  rate 
of  a  miUion  a  year  and  It  to  aakl  that  tf  we 
keep  «p  vtth  thla  record  for  the   nest    10 


fitting 


AiDertcan 

vlio 


help 
ahoold  we  meet 
tf  thcj  are 
GcTO^unent  to 

Under  the 
la  the  paopie 
ttt  ahead,  ao 
arooad  and 
to  get  ahead. 
tboaa   artio  arc 
built  a  mllUoo 
pty  bouecs  to 
to  work  for 
be  the  tiane  to 
care  about 

If  ve  do  not 
more  American 
States  of  AmerVja 
trlaa  of  Europe 
have  to  live 
rardleaa  of  wh4:h 
No  American 


ve  1^  be  able  to  supply  all  de- 

that  It  ta  neceasary 

that   have   money 

vlthout  aid  from 

before  we  supply  those  who 

the     GoTertunent.     Why 

Che  dcmanda  for  these  people 

t>ack  and  expecting  the 

do  everything  for  them. 

Incentive   system   It 

do  things  themselves  who 

y  should  we  change  things 

thoae  who  lack  ambition 

I^UBlng  before  we  give  It  to 

ready    for   housing?      If    we 

year  we  will  be  able  to  sup- 

wbo  want  them  enough 

ownership  and  then  will 

think  of  those  who  do  not 

thcoaelves. 

this  there  will  not  be  any 

j  acenUve  system.    The  United 

will  tjecome  aa  many  coun-  ' 

here  all  the  common  people 

the  same  conditions  re- 

tkaa  the  most  ambition. 

ahould  want  that. 
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Before   there 
thotvanda  were 
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of  that  sort  of 


It  la  easy  to  owt 

Everything  Is 
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pride  In  homes 
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(By  Kathertne    Sraham.  Acton  High  School, 
kcton,  Mass.) 

One  ot  Um  argest  problems  facing  the 
Aaterican  peopl  e  today  is  hoiising.  We  all 
know  thla  state  tnent  to  be  uue.  but  exacUy 
wliat  la  eTcryoi  le  doing  about  the  housing 
situation?  Le  me  tell  you  what  they  are 
doing. 

People  arc  rebding  their  newspapers  and 
neighbors  about  it,  and  the 


talkliv  to  their 
main  plan  of  tl  Inking  seems  to  be  "Let  the 
Government  do 
that  GovemBkei  it  control  and  action  Is  the 
only  way  out?  Here  Is  something  that  they 
all  have  appan^tly  forgotten — and  unless 
they  Itefln  remi  mberlng  it.  it  will  mean  the 
loea  of  peraonal  liberty  and  indiridual  free- 
dooo — the  pow(X  of  Government  is  al- 
ways a  dangeroT  is  weapon  In  any  hand. 

were  48  stars  on  our  flag, 
arriving  here  from  Europe. 
They  did  not  coiie  because  of  any  high  hopes 
they  had  enter  lalned  concerning  ■•govern- 
ment-guarantee 1  securities.  To  them  that 
panaci  a — they  had  had  enough 
thing.  No.  they  came  be- 
they  waxited  their  personal  freedom. 
Today,  ve  still  m  ly  that  we  want  our  freedom. 
It.  we  want  the  Government 
to  do  everythinj :  for  us.  Because  people  do 
not  want  or  11  le  individual  responsibility, 
they  are  going  lack  to  the  old  idea  of  gov- 
ernment for  se<  ■urtty.  This  Is  where  Gov- 
ernment housin  [  versus  personal  home  own- 
erahlp  enters  th  ;  picture.  Do  the  American 
people  want  to  have  their  Government  build 
their  liouscs  fo'  them?  Do  they  lack  the 
IneenUvc  to  b^lld  bouses  for  themselves? 
your  home  today. 
in  favor  of  private  building. 
Home  ovmershl]  has  long  been  held  up  as 
an  Ideal  that  everyone  should  aspire  to.  It 
stable  and  respected  citizen 
home.  People  have  more 
they  own  than  In  rented 
ailTerence  Is  apparent  In  the 
care  they  give  1  heir  homes.  Home  owner- 
ship makes  for  settled  residences,  so  that 
the  owners  bectfne  a  part  of  the  nelghtxir- 
hrxKl  and  romra^nity  tn  a  sense  that  is  not 
tuual  with  temiiorsry  residents. 

If  a  person  derides  to  buy  his  own  home, 
there  are  sevens!  factors  to  be  considered. 
The  house  should  be  selected  in  a  location 
that  will  improv^  with  the  years  rather  than 
deteriorate.  Otl^er  factors  to  be  considered 
are  the  proxlmlt^  to  employment,  churches, 
schools,  and  traifsportatlon.  The  right  time 
to  buy  should  nM  be  overlooked.  Some  who 
tMught  during  the  laet  Inflation  saw  their 


property  slowly  diminishing  In  value  before 
their  eyes. 

There  are  new  and  better  products  on  the 
market  every  day.  For  example,  the  insulat- 
ing, electrical,  plumbing,  heating,  and  venti- 
lation systems  are  far  Iwtter  than  ever 'be- 
fore. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  rate  of  home 
construction  la  doubled  by  free  Industry. 
Government -operated  housing  projects  do 
not  work.  No  system  has  ever  e.xcelled  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It  Is  very  apparent  that  our  largest  needs 
are: 

1.  We  need  better  quality  materials 

2.  The  taxes  on  privately  owned  homes 
should  be  reduced. 

3.  We  must  regulate  the  prodiKtlon  per 
man-hour  of  labor. 

4.  We  must  provide  loans  for  those  who 
wish  to  buUd.  but  cannot  without  financial 
aid. 

a.  We  need  to  establish  a  sounder  and  more 
stable  economic  government. 

Wholesale  prices  of  building  materials  In 
December  1946  showed  the  first  decline  In 
prices  In  8  months.  Lumber  and  softwood 
prices  weakened  by  8  percent.  The  only  In- 
creases were  cement,  brick,  and  tile  by  3 
percent;  and  paint  materials,  plumbing,  and 
heating  by  2  percent.  Totally  this  gives  the 
prospective  builder  a  saving  of  3  percent. 

Here  are  the  Ideas  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  for  shaving  building  coets: 

First.  Use  lumber  precut  to  sizes  specified 
In  the  plans  so  that  a  lot  of  hand  work  will 
be  eliminated. 

Second.  Put  walls  together  on  the  floor, 
and  then  tip  them  up  Into  position. 

Third.  Erect  the  outer  walls  and  roof  first, 
before  beginning  the  inside  work. 

These  suggestions,  they  claim,  would  save 
home  builders  up  to  30  percent. 

Compared  with  other  countries.  In  1946- 
47.  the  United  SUtes  built  1.288.900  houses. 
Russia  only  built  564,506  houses  for  their 
homeless  millions;  this  Is  29  percent  of  cur 
number:  and  England  buUt  164.878  houses. 
38  percent  of  ours.  These  percentages  are,  of 
course,  in  proportion  to  their  siae  and  popu- 
lation. 

Although  we  ahould  l>e  proud  of  our 
record  that  we  own  the  biggest  building 
Industry  In  the  world:  annually  the  Ameri- 
can public  spends  Jl 2,600.000,000  for  housing. 
However,  the  same  people  spend  $12,700,000,- 
000  for  personal  care,  recreation,  and  travel. 
That  amounts  to  •  100,000.000  more  than  Is 
spent  on  any  hotislng  tmit  or  plan.  And 
C 12. 100.000  Is  spent  each  year  for  liquor  and 
smoking.  Still  there  are  people  wondering 
why  they  do  not  have  sufficient  money  to 
build  their  homes. 

Here  In  America,  we  are  guaranteed  noth- 
ing except  life,  liberty,  and  the  right  to  own 
whatever  you  have  honestly  acquired.  You 
can  do  what  you  please  as  long  as  you  do  not 
violate  the  right  of  others  to  do  as  they 
please.  As  It  stands  today,  the  choice  rests 
with  us  as  Individuals.  No  one  can  tell  us 
what  to  do  or  how  to  think.  It  la  only  right 
that  we  do  our  own  thinking  and  acting. 
Others  have  done  it  before  us,  and  America 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  their  thinking  and  fore- 
sight. By  doing  likewise,  we  shall  set  an 
example  for  thoee  who  will  follow  In  our 
footsteps. 

Now,  with  ample  supplies,  costs  are  sure  to 
fall,  and  If  we  have  enough  efllclent  home- 
building  financing,  I  think  that  1949-50  will 
be  boom  years.  Truly,  all  that  the  American 
people  need  now  Is  the  ambition  to  work  and 
plan  and  save. 

We  should  be  eternally  grateful  that  all 
this  la  made  possible  by  the  American  incen- 
tive system,  and  that  as  long  as  Old  Glory 
Is  flying  In  the  breeze,  this  system  will  re- 
main In  power. 

My  sources  for  all  statistics  were  as  follows: 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Weekly  Builders 
Bulletin.  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  As- 
sociation, and  Bill  of  Rights  by  Russell. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PtMNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  House  two  alarming 
words — two  of  the  most  alarming  words 
that  have  come  up  since  this  war  has 
ended. 

Those  are  the  words  that  are  used  to 
describe  the  new  progressive  paralysis 
which  is  now  hitting  300,000  In  this  coun- 
try and  particularly  the  veterans  of  the 
last  war.  That  is  the  disease  called  mul- 
tiple sclerosis.  These  two  words  are 
causing  untold  misery,  as  it  is  a  disease 
with  no  known  cure. 

The  most  famous  case  of  this  disease, 
of  course,  was  the  tragic  case  of  Lou 
Gehrig,  of  baseball  fame.  i\nother  case 
very  close  to  us  is  that  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Senator  Tobiy.  I  have  a  young  veteran 
working  in  my  congressional  district  who 
has  been  stricken  recently  by  this  ter- 
rible plague,  and  another  Senator  has  an 
office  employee  similarly  afflicted.  This 
disease  Is  now  attacking  more  young 
servicemen  than  infantile  paralysis. 

This  disease  often  hits  people  who  have 
been  subjected  to  great  strain,  so  it  might 
happen  to  anyone  here.  It  is  a  progres- 
sive paralysis  which  often  results  in 
death  in  from  2  to  8  years,  and  at  best 
is  completely  crippling.  Doctors  have 
no  cure  for  it.  There  has  been  no  real 
research  done  on  it.  In  the  last  year  17 
separate  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
Congressmen  with  reference  to  it.  Sen- 
ator ToBCT  has  introduced  a  bill  this 
year  to  investigate  this  disease,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  followed  his  leadership, 
among  other  Congressmen,  In  Introduc- 
ing in  this  House,  a  bill  to  combat  this 
menace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or   GXOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  March  1949  issue  of  the  magazine 
The  Controller  carried  an  article  written 
by  Prof.  Ernst  W.  Swanson.  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school  of  business 
administration  of  Emory  University, 
Georgia. 

The  subject  of  Professor  Swanson's 
article  was  "Changing  Relations  of  Busi- 
ness to  Government."  a  subject  which 
year  by  year  becomes  more  important, 
not  only  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
business,  but  also  to  the  average  citizen. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  clarity 
with  which  Professor  Swanson  has  pre- 
sented some  great  truths  in  this  article. 


One  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  article 
reads : 

Y7e  are  surely  all  agreed  on  the  generaliza- 
tion that  the  true  prtvat«-«nt«rprlM  ayatam 
dmands  that  we  take  risks,  that  ve  act  aa 
enterprisers,  not  as  mice.  It  demands  that 
ve  abolish  group  practices  of  running  to 
governments  for  sanctions.  It  demands 
above  all  that  we  do  not  abtise  the  prlvUege 
of  acting  as  individuals. 

Another  paragraph  deserving  special 
emphasis  is: 

Fortunately  for  us.  there  are  still  many  tn 
America  who  want  to  work  hard  and  who 
want  to  take  risks  of  enterprise  Thcrefure 
we  have  not  traveled  the  whole  road  to  col- 
lectlvistlc  oblivion,  and  we  still  cun  reverse 
our  engines.  Let  those  of  us  who  see  things 
in  this  fashion  hang  on  with  the  grimmest 
of  determination,  and  it  may  come  that  W9 
shall  again  have  our  day. 

In  this  day  of  running  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  everything  "from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave"  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
sound,  common-sense  presentation  of 
facts  such  as  are  set  forth  in  Profe.ssor 
Swanson's  article.  I  believe  it  is  worth 
while  for  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  readers  of  the  Concression.^l  Rec- 
ord to  have  this  article  In  its  entirety, 
and  under  leave  previously  granted.  I 
insert  the  article  herewith. 

Professor  Swanson  received  his  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  has  ser\'ed  on  several 
university  faculties,  has  been  research 
fellow  at  Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington; Research  Economist  and  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Economic  Research, 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Principal  Fiscal  Analyst  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Washington.  He  is  a  promi- 
nent lecturer  on  public  and  private 
finance,  as  well  as  the  author  of  numer- 
ous economic  publications. 

CHANCING    KKLATIOMS    OT    BUSU(i:SS    TO 
COVKRNMXNT 

(By  Ernst  W.  Swanson) 

I  suppose  that  every  town  has  Its  "char- 
acter." In  my  home  town  It  was  Ol'  Man 
Mose.  He  lived  long  before  Al  Capp's  crea- 
tion of  a  character  of  the  same  name,  and 
gained  repute  for  one  other  capacity  than 
that  for  consuming  corn  llkker.  In  one  of 
his  more  sober  moments,  when  politics  were 
being  cussed  and  discussed  on  the  court 
house  square.  Mose  in  a  fit  of  exasperation 
spot  out  a  stream  of  tobacco  Juice  and  mut- 
tered a  phrase  that  became  a  local  byword: 
"The  Guvment  is  a  dam'  fool." 

From  that  day  on  cussing  the  Govern- 
ment always  took  on  the  flavor  of :  "The  Guv- 
ment is  a  dam'  fool." 

But  or  Man  Moae  and  others  of  us  who 
so  regard  our  Government  overlook  a  cardi- 
nal point.  In  these  United  States  we  are 
collectively  the  Government.  By  taking  Ol' 
Man  Moee's  view,  whether  we  are  business- 
men, farmers,  or  staunch  members  of  th* 
CIO,  we  set  aside  our  responsibility — the 
greatest  of  them  all — to  be  and  to  act  as 
members  of  a  government  which  is  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  are  losing  sight 
of  this  fundamental  principle  of  democratic 
society.  We  are  letting  ourselves  believe 
that  our  world  Is  becoming  so  complex  that 
we  must  leave  government  to  the  expert. 

But  in  a  democracy  we  dare  not  let  this 
become  our  way.  Indeed,  that  view  Is  sheer 
folly,  for  by  adopting  It  we  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  democrattc  society.  What  is  even 
more  pertinent  for  our  purpose,  we  thxw 
foster  developments  which  are  destined  to 
make  society  c(»nplex. 


Our  OoTwmoMiU  OMino^  b*  muOtt  to  iMt 

on  the  vl«v  that  tharw  aiv  paofA*  vbo  knov 

the  right  answers  to  our  social  and  ^irtrnTTfttt 
problems.  In  democracy  no  one  knows  th« 
right  answer.  Solutions  to  such  problems 
can  come  only  from  dlacusalou  of  thwa  by 
all.  The  experu.  the  rtght  anavar  boya. 
may  submit  thalr  oooduslons  but  tn  tiM 
end  their  views  can  only  be  compounded 
with  the  others  to  derive  the  solution.  No 
on*  group,  no  one  Individual  providaa  th* 
solution. 

It  la.  moreover,  essential  to  understand 
that  the  truly  free  cuterpria*  system  cannot 
survive  under  cotidltlous  other  than  thoae  of 
free  discussion  of  Issues. 

But  then  how  did  we  com*  to  turn  to  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  "right  anawer"  boysT  That 
is  a  long  story.  I  shall  try  to  outline  It  aa 
briefly  as  possible. 

The  American  Revolution  waa  tn  a  larg* 
sense  the  fruition  of  th*  awakwilng  and  th* 
rise  of  the  western  world.  Th*  eighteenth 
century  brought  into  bloom  th*  ag*  of  *a- 
llghtenment  and  Ilberallam.  Tb*  M*da  v«r« 
transplanted  with  the  colonists  into  Ameri- 
can sou  and  there  the  flower  grew  as  It  had 
not  grown  nor  would  grow  In  England. 
Prance,  and  Scotland,  where  th*  species  orig- 
inated. America  provided  th*  ld*al  soU.  It 
was  the  soU  of  the  truly  democratic  view,  of  a 
fertility  that  came  from  the  general  axchanc* 
of  views  and  Ideas  and  not  from  dependeno* 
upon  authority. 

A  nev  social  order  flourished  and  that 
social  order  created  the  competitive  private 
enterprise  economy  for  the  organisation  of 
production  and  the  •conomlc  w*ll-t>*lng  of 
the  individual,  who  then  truly  b*cam*  an 
individual,  not  a  yeoman,  a  vUlein,  or  a 
townsman,  but  a  member  of  a  democratlo 
society. 

True,  the  man  who  gave  us  the  philosophy 
was  a  Etiropean.  Adam  Smith,  a  Scottish  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  who  had  studl*d 
In  France.  Yet  his  thinking  was  far  mor* 
attuned  to  the  New  World  than  to  th*  Old. 
and  In  the  New  World  Its  tap  roots  grew  d**p. 

Adam  Smith  stated  a  fundamental  relation 
of  business  to  government.  I^  woxild  tM 
wrong  to  contend,  as  some  did,  thAt  he  sought 
co-iplete  freedom  of  business  from  govern- 
ment or  that  he  would  put  government  Into 
the  hands  of  btislness  or  any  other  producer 
group.  Rather  govensment  and  bustne** 
should  stand  in  such  relation  to  each  other 
that  government  Insures  the  nearest  thing 
possible  to  competition  among  producers  and 
sellers  of  goods  for  the  money  of  th*  con- 
sumer and  for  labor  and  capital. 

Government's  role  was  to  b«  not  that  of 
Santa  Clause,  but  the  policeman  who  saw  to 
It  that  the  rules  of  competition  were  fol- 
lowed by  all.  No  on*  would  be  permitted 
such  powers  as  would  significantly  affect  the 
prlcea  of  goods  and  services.  No  otM  was  to 
be  permitted  to  abuse  the  sanctions  given 
him.  when  sanctions  were  necessary.  There 
would  be  freedom  of  Investment,  of  }ob.  and 
of  choice  among  the  many  goods  prodiiced 
by  competing  Arms  and  Industries.  But  that 
freedom  could  not  be  anarchistic,  nor  could 
it  be  a  freedom  to  take  from  others  by  pre- 
venting the  operation  of  the  market-prtc* 
structure. 

To  be  sure.  England  looked  quite  Mu-ly  to 
the  new  philosophy.  There,  in  the  search  for 
wider  and  wider  marketa,  the  factory  owners 
were  bursting  at  the  seams  to  get  away  from 
the  heavy  hand  of  government.  Tb*y  vant«d 
lalsaez  falre — ^to  be  let  alone.  Th*  n*v  phi- 
losophy appeared  to  them  moat  apropos. 

But  they  never  really  did  adopt  th*  ptil- 
losc^hy  as  Adam  Smith  had  stated  it.  They 
tocA  such  portions  of  tt  as  were  convenient 
for  their  ptirpose.  It  was  this  defection 
which  helps  explain  what  is  hmppenln^  in 
England  today.  Let  us  therefor*  fast«n  our 
attcntkm  upon  the  English  experiment.  It 
may  taach  us  much. 

The  factory  owners  and  financial  sought 
right*  vhlch  would  permit  them  to  act  oo 
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their  own  •ccoimt,  Ooi««mm*nl  Jnterfer- 
r«d\iced  to  »  mtntmum  so  UMt  fac- 
and  others  coxld  pwrMW  their 
tBtawcU.  It  WM  wroncly  prMumed 
that  Ukcw  tntemtj.  whUc  wUMx.  mould 
carry  with  them  cuflclent  irasoa  to  prevent 
the  •buM  of  the  rtfhts  granted. 

MoOilng  WM  really  wld  abowt  the  obTer»e 
to  saeH  rl^ta.  tbe  rcaponstbliny  that  was  co- 
•qnal  with  th«  rtghU.    R  was  Ignored  that 
no  aoetaty  can  gtant  ngbtm  to  anyone  with- 
out azacting  trom  him  responalbUitlea  whtch 
prevent  hJs  abuse  of  the  rlghta  and  remain 
an  organised  aodety.     Inst^wl  the   English 
people  granted  todlvlduaJs  powers  such  as 
no  govamment  ever  before  had  done.     The 
atffMt  at  tSke  powers,  moreorer,  was  moet  un- 
f  f jnar  lotwWe 

The  factories,  the  mine*,  and  much  of  In- 
dustry m  generai  shortly  made  virtual  serfs 
of  the  working  mcs.  women,  and  children. 
They  were  worked  long  hours.  They  were 
fed  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  scul  to- 
gether. Th*  conditions  under  which  they 
lived  were  deecr.bed  as  -anlmal-llke." 

Worse.  chUdren  8.  9.  and  10  years  of  age 
were  chained  together  to  drag  coal  trucks  out 
of  mine  ahafta  so  narrow  that  few  adults 
could  aqtieeae  through  them.  Many  died  be- 
fore they  raached  adolescence,  and  not  many 
of  the  surrtfors  reached  maturity  with  a 
body  fit  to  cope  with  the  rigors  of  the  new 
industrial  w(»^ld. 

St2ch  were  the  beginnings  of  enterprise 
economy  and  Industrialism  In  England.  And 
to  what  purpoee?  To  provide  "cheap  labor." 
Tbe  concept  of  competition  taken  over  by 
the  Kngllah  factory  owners  was  not  the  com- 
petlUon  of  finding  the  beat  prooeas  of  manu- 
facture but  the  cheapest  poaslble  labor. 
Mind  you.  laws  were  enacted  to  Insure  con- 
tinuing sources  of  cheap  Isbar  stipply. 
There  was  abaolutely  no  understanding  that 
rhrap  labor  would  eventually  become  truly 
chaap  by  Its  bespoiling. 

After  a  time  wnei«T>i<  aadly  learned  the 
toUj  at  Its  ways.  Working  conditions  were 
improved  and  wages  were  raised,  but  only 
after  a  severe  toU  upon  manpower. 

But  Kn^and  never  did  awaken  to  the  truth 
ttut  eoo4)etltlao  la  not  a  struggle  tc  see  who 
could  gain  the  greatest  advantage  through 
the  abuse  of  the  free  enterprise  privilege. 
After  closing  the  chapter  on  the  abuse  of 
lahor.  »"£'<•*'  factory  owners  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  opoatlon  cf  the  price-market  struc- 
ture through  trade  agreements,  price  control, 
and  cartallstlc  practlcea.  Had  It  not  been 
for  her  necessity  to  practice  tree  trade  so 
that  there  might  be  adequate  Imports  of  raw 
matcrlala.  Kugland  would  long  ago  have 
paaMd  Into  the  limbo  of  the  highly  col- 
lectlrlstlc  economy.  Pree  trade  forced  a 
measure  of  oompeiitlon  upon  its  Industries. 
The  First  World  War  broke  the  Industrial 
back  of  ^**q}»nii  Rigged  prloes  and  cartel- 
controUcd  oaarkeu  and  sales  had  become 
fairly  general.  Prices  had  gone  up  during 
the  war  and  because  of  the  monopolistic 
controls  did  not  decline  mtich  after  the  war. 
By  that  time.  too.  the  trade-unloiu  had  be- 
oooM  quite  povcrf  ul  aiid  they  added  to  the 
prlea  floon  by  putting  la  wace  floors  and 
rmMng  the  celling  <m  wages. 

ftiflands  chickens  had  eoma  boma  to 
roost.  Had  there  not  been  the  early  abuse 
ot  labor.  It  Is  doubtful  that  there  would 
have  been  nation-wide  trade-unions.  H&d 
It  not  been  for  the  misbegotten  philosophy 
of  looking  for  advantafsa  ratter  than  for 
low-coat  production,  there  vo«M  a«?«r  have 
been  reason  for  unions  to  sett  •■••  flontroj. 
Prices  and  wages  would  have  been  set  In 
the  competitive  market.  But  It  was  Inevi- 
table, under  the  practices  pursued,  that  both 
wages  and  prices  of  goods  aboold  be  put  on 
a  political  ba&la.  And  Bngland  priced  ttacU 
out  of  the  world  ■MMEkala. 

Norman  •ooglaa.  la  his  then  contemporary 
novel.  Oooth  Wind,  described  the  BniUb 
as  s  people  who  were  largely  ounoernad  with 
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talnlrc  m  Increasing  production  and  produc- 
tivity? For  those  ptirposes  we  advocate  and 
enact  laws  to  give  us  bigger  and  better  unlojis 
and  full  employment  and  social  security. 
The  late  Henry  Simons  termed  this  purpose 
the  drift  toward  labor  syndicalism. 

I  honestly  believe  that  these  are  the  facts 
of  life,  that  cur  drift  toward  the  collectiv- 
ism of  the  English  is  upon  us.  The  Joker 
of  it  all  Is  that  we  are  being  forced  to  do  so 
because  we  took  the  very  first  steps.  Never 
once  should  we  have  gotten  on  the  road;  it 
then  became  Inevitable  that  others  should 
become  advocates  of  security. 

What  is  really  puzzling  ab«iut  thef<e  devel- 
opments is:  Why  did  it  happen  in  America? 
Why  has  the  competitive  spirit  been  Ia;d  low 
in  some  segments  of  otir  great  economy?  We 
were  going  along  beautifully  until  the  close 
of  the  1920'8  and  then  we  did  a  reverse. 

Some  blame  It  on  the  First  World  War. 
We  had  to  drop  comretitlon  because  after 
the  war  no  other  countries  of  any  sire  re- 
mained truly  competitive.  Yet  why  should 
such  circumstance  affect  us  at  home? 

Others  blame  it  upon  economic  stagnation. 
But  we  can  argue  with  equal  validity  tliat  It 
was  the  reversal  of  our  competitive  spirit 
which  brought  stagnation — certainly,  the 
great  depression. 

My  position  Is  that  for  the  most  part  we 
have  become  careless,  Just  as  did  the  English, 
in  the  assumption  of  risks  of  enterprise  but 
in  a  different  way  and  at  a  later  date.  We 
thought  that  the  transfer  of  some  risks  to 
government  would  actually  mean  their  elim- 
ination. Thiis  the  suddenness  of  many  of 
our  technological  developments  and  the 
search  for  expanding  markets  brought  us  In- 
creasing uncertainty.  We  hoped  that  the 
government  could  reduce  the  impact  of  these 
changes,  and  soon  we  were  trying  to  transfer 
other  risks.  It  was  only  natural  that  govern- 
ment turned  to  the  "right  answer"  boys  in  its 
effort  to  meet  this  new  demand  upon  it. 
I'll  let  you  take  the  argument  from  there. 
Understand  that  what  I  offer  la  a  proposi- 
tion, not  a  conclusion,  for  I  have  not  provided 
full  supporting  evidence.  At  least  we  may 
agree  that  by  turning  to  government  and 
the  "right  answer"  boys  we  depart  from  the 
competitive  spirit.  But  if  we  admit  that 
much  do  we  not  concede  the  remainder  of  the 
argument? 

We  are  surely  all  agreed  on  the  generaliza- 
tion that  the  true  private  enterprise  system 
demands  that  we  take  risks,  that  we  act  as 
enterprisers,  not  as  mice.  It  demands  that 
we  abolish  group  practices  of  running  to  gov- 
ernments for  sanctions.  It  demands  above  all 
that  we  do  not  abuse  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  individuals. 

If  we  can  releam  those  simple  but  most 
essential  principles,  we  can  save  our  indus- 
trial economy  from  going  completely  into 
collectivism.  Going  to  government  for  hand- 
outs is  the  essence  of  collectivism,  whatever 
name  It  goes  by. 

The  one  thing  whtch  we  learn  through  the 
study  of  economics  is:  No  economy  can  lift 
itself  by  its  bootstraps.  Laws  to  bring  se- 
curity against  change,  whosoever  makes 
them,  will  not  In  themselves  prove  fruitful, 
for  they  in  themselves  cannot  Increase  pro- 
duction and  productivity.  That  is  a  most 
essential  fact  of  life. 

PortUiiately  for  us.  there  are  still  many  In 
America  who  want  to  work  hard  and  who 
want  to  take  risks  of  enterprise.  Therefore 
we  have  not  traveled  the  whole  road  to 
coUectlvlstlc  oblivion,  and  we  still  can  re- 
verse our  engines.  Let  those  of  us  who  c~e 
things  In  this  fashion  hang  on  with  tbe 
grimmest  of  determination,  and  it  may 
come  that  we  shall  again  have  our  day. 

Ill  admit  that  there  are  times  when  I  get 
peaelmistic,  but  I  go  on  placing  my  faith  in 
Americans,  that  they  will  again  see  the  Is- 
sues In  their  proper  light  and  go  back  to  tbe 
solutions  gained  from  Joint  discussion  of  is- 
sues and  not  from  the  right-answer  boys. 


Today  we  may  not  know  what  we  want  but 
we're  willing  to  go  to  hell  to  get  it;  but 
tomorrow  we  may  find  out  what  we  were 
looking  for  all  along — that  we  are  again 
willing  to  assume  cvir  responsibilities  as 
individuals,  whether  we  be  consumers.  In- 
vestors, workers,  or  enterprise. 


How  About  an  Arizona-Califeniui 
Compact? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16.  1949 

Mr.  MURDOCK  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
their  dispute  over  sharing  Colorado  River 
water  why  do  not  Arizona  and  California 
work  out  a  compact  which  would  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  claims  of  each?  It  is 
my  contention  that  the  two  States  have 
already  made  such  a  compact.  My  con- 
tention is  based,  as  will  be  explained  pres- 
ently, on  certain  legislative  agreements 
which  constitute  this  compact,  and  which 
are  binding  upon  all  parties. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Interstate  com- 
pacts known  to  our  American  practice, 
one  being  a  negotiated  compact  to  which 
Congress  gives  its  approval  and  the  other 
being  a  legislative  compact  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  is  equally  effective. 
The  existing,  binding  compact  between 
Arizona  and  California  is  of  the  latter 
class,  i-  being  a  legislative  compact.  It 
Is  nonetheless  binding,  because  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  agreements  were 
adopted  by  the  acts  of  both  State  legis- 
latures of  these  two  sovereign  States. 
While  our  Public  Lands  Committee  has 
recently  approved  several  interstate  com- 
pacts during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, indicating  that  our  committee  cer- 
tainly thinks  well  of  such  negotiated 
compact  settlements,  yet  me  must  not 
deceive  ourselves  that  such  is  the  only 
kind  of  compact. 

Binding  Arizona  and  California  is  a 
legislative  compact  which  is  just  as  bind- 
ing as  the  other  kind.  This  divides  the 
water  ..pportioned  to  the  lower  basin  by 
article  in.  subsection  (a),  of  the  Santa 
Pe  compact.  Now  article  HI  (a)  appor- 
tions 7.5C0.000  acre-feet  of  water  to  the 
three  States  of  the  lov/er  basin — namely, 
Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada.  What 
does  this  binding  law  contemplate? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  basic 
compact  provided  that  7,500,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  shall  be  delivered  annually 
to  the  lower  basin  at  Lee  Ferry  for  use 
in  those  three  States.  Undoubtedly 
Congress  intended  that  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada  should  get  together 
immediately  after  1922 — the  year  the 
compact  was  drawn — and  agree  upon  a 
proper  division  of  that  water  thus  ap- 
portioned to  them  in  perpetuity  by  the 
Santa  Pe  compact.  Saying  nothing 
about  who  Is  to"  blame  for  their  not  get- 
ting together  in  agreement  during  the 
following  6  years,  I  will  state  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  work  out  a  negotiated 
compact,  although  many  conferences 
were  held.  The  opening  question  in  this 
statement,  then,  applies  to  a  negotiated 


compact  which  has  never  been  worked 
out  and  implies  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  one  of  another  kind. 
One  answer  to  that  question  is  that  since 
1944  such  a  negotiated  compact  is  un- 
necessary, for  we  have  an  equally  bind- 
ing legislative  compact  which  I  will  now 
explain. 

Six  years  passed  after  the  basic  com- 
pact was  unanimously  signed,  and  seeing 
that  the  three  States  of  the  lower  basin 
were  probably  not  going  to  arrive  at  a 
negotiated  compact,  the  Congress  took 
a  hand  in  the  matter  in  the  passage  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928. 
Since  this  act  of  Congress  was  intended 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  California,  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  saw  the  need  not 
only  of  legislating  for  California  but  also 
in  protecting  the  future  of  the  other 
basin  States.  Therefore,  this  great  act 
conferring  tremendous  benefits  upon 
California  also  imposed  conditions  upon 
California  for  the  protection  of  her 
neighboring  States  in  the  basin. 

The  two  parts  of  the  act  which  imposed 
those  conditions  are:  First,  that  Cali- 
fornia must,  as  a  condition  precedent, 
limit  her  maximum  use  of  water  from 
the  7,500.000  acre-feet  of  the  III  ^a) 
main  stream  apportioned  water  to  4,400,- 
000  acre-feet;  and  second,  that  Cali- 
fornia should  recognize  that  Arizona  was 
to  receive  2.800.OO0  acre-feet  of  appor- 
tioned water  out  of  the  water  to  be  de- 
hvered  at  Lee  Ferry;  and  that  Nevada 
was  to  receive  300.000  acre-feet  of  the 
same.  Thus,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act.  which  is  the  first  great  act  of 
Congress  making  a  legislative  beginning 
on  the  Colorado  River  development, 
aimed  to  help  California  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  the  future  of  the  younger 
States  whose  utilization  of  the  water 
might  be  years  in  the  future. 

This  was  an  exceedingly  wise  provi- 
sion so  that  the  fast-growing  and  power- 
ful State  of  California  could  not  get  all, 
or  too  much  alwve  a  rightful  share,  of 
the  river  in  her  rapid  development.  The 
Legislature  of  California  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  congressional  act  by  the  act 
of  her  legislature  on  March  4,  1929, 
known  as  the  California  Self -Limitation 
Act.  This  was  declared  to  be  an  irrevo- 
cable covenant  between  the  State  of 
California  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  Arizona  and 
the  other  six  basin  States  named  in 'al- 
phabetical order.  The  California  act.  in 
accepting  the  conditions  imposed  in  the 
congressional  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.  used  the  very  language  of  the  con- 
gressional enactment,  thus  showing 
plainly  that  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  California  to  enter 
into  this  irrevocable  covenant  for  the 
protection  of  the  other  basin  States  on 
the  terms  laid  down  by  Congress. 

Arizona  brought  along  her  end  of  the 
bargain  toward  agreement  by  two  acts 
of  her  legislature.  It  was  in  1944  when 
Arizona  ratified  the  Santa  Fe  Compact 
and  at  the  same  time  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Arizona's  share,  namely,  2.800,000 
acre- feet  of  water  out  of  Lake  Mead  on 
the  main  streson  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Nevada  likewise  entered  into  contract 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
300,000  acre-feet  of  water,  which  every- 


Ixxly  understood  to  be  her  quota  of  water 
apportioned  to  her  in  perpetuity.  These 
various  statutes  and  contracts  by  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Nevada  are  acts  of 
sovereign  States  and  are  binding  in  the 
same  way  as  if  all  were  imbedded  in  a 
compact  signed  by  all  three.  Arizona 
has  accepted  the  congressional  terms  of 
settlement  and  California  has  also  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  congressional  settle- 
ment. 


Rural  Electrification  AdminUtration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  Just 
celebrated  its  fourteenth  birthday.  It  is 
astounding  to  know  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  toward  lighting  up  the 
rural  sections  of  our  country  during  this 
comparative  short  time.  I  was  amazed 
to  learn  that  certain  other  countries,  in- 
cluding Japan,  had  made  electricity 
available  to  more  of  their  people  before 
the  recent  war  than  we  have  even  to  this 
day. 

We  congratulate  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  on  its  outstanding 
accomplishments  but  must  resolve  to 
accelerate  this  vital  service  needed  to  lift 
the  burdens  from  both  man  and  beast. 

The  Honorable  Harry  Slattery,  former 
Administrator  of  REA  and  former  Un- 
der Secretary*  of  the  Interior,  a  native  of 
my  district,  spoke  at  the  recent  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  REA.  I  include  his 
address  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  April  16,  1949.  which  the  President 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Claude  R. 
Wickard.  the  present  Administrator. 

ArDRESS  BT  HON.  HARRT  SLATTEIT,  rOKKCB 
REA  AOMINISTSATOR  AND  rOEUER  VNSCR  SIC- 
EETAST   OF  THZ  INTERIOR 

The  initials  REA  have  now  become  known 
Nation-wide.  It  means  mucb  to  many  peo- 
ple throughout  this  Nation,  especially  In 
rural  America.  I  know  a  story  about  tbe  in- 
itials REA  that  I  think  has  some  significance. 
When  I  was  with  the  REA  1  year  I  made 
.  a  trip  to  my  native  State  of  South  Carolina. 
We  were  looking  at. the  new  rtiral  REA  lines 
around  Walterboro  In  the  coastal  country, 
not  far  from  the  cotmtry  known  amusingly 
as  Hell  Hole  swamp.  One  Setiuday  after- 
noon we  stopped  at  a  cross-road  store  to 
get  some  gas  and  a  coke.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  REA  cooperative  who  was  along 
in  the  car  said.  "Mr.  Slattery  these  boys  here 
at  the  store  want  to  ask  you  a  question  to 
settle  an  argument."  Up  stepped  an  enor- 
motis  fellow,  a  spokesman  for  the  group  that 
had  assembled,  and  he  said,  **Captaln.  we 
wants  you  to  settle  this  question.  Some 
says  one  thing  and  I  say  another.  I  says 
these  little  silver  markers  on  tbe  REA  poles — 
R-E-A — stands  for  "Roosevelt  Electric  Asso- 
ciation' and  others." 

The  RSA  co-ops  in  Topeka,  Kans..  twice  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Jay  Hawker  Hotel.  Tbe 
principal  guest  was  Sir  Ronald  and  Lady 
Llndsey,  the  British  Ambassador  and  bis 
wife.  They  were  making  an  auto  trip  in 
the  Midwest,  coming  out  from  Washington 
through  Ohio.  Indiana.  Missouri,  and  Kan- 
sas.    He  made. a  talk  and  said  this:  "When 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I  ''^rno  Uirou^  Uxi*  counUy  I  observed  Uie 
signs  reading  •Watch  the  F>ortl8  Go  By."  but 
after  tra%-ellng  these  many  miles  I  think  the 
slogan  should  read  Watch  the  REA  Poles 
Go  By.'  '■ 

BEA  e>inbols  on  these  poles  have  In  every 
8tat«  meuit  a  lot  to  the  rural  people.  They 
have  meant  a  Dew  (arm  lUe  through  the 
trlTtilicr  of  electricity. 

When  the  war  came  after  Pearl  Harbor  we 
bad  t->  curtail  much  of  REA.  Including  the 
markers  on  the  poles,  because  everything 
was  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  strategic  ma- 
terials down  to  even  Um  alumlniun  markers 
for  war  purposes,  so  we  then  ceased  marking 
REA  poles  with  the  UlUe  symbols.  Many  of 
you  here  tonight  may  recall  the  fake  alarm 
from  Texas— that  we  were  hoarding  copper 
wire  in  the  cotton  fields— and  I  have  always 
believed  that  this  was  the  fine  Italian  hands 
of  the  Texas  Power  A  Ught  publicity  boys 
Of  courve.  aa  you  say  in  Texas.  It  was  a 
copper-riveted  damn  lie. 

Now,  I  am  coming  to  my  point,  I  want  to 
aak  the  Administrator.  Mr.  Wlckard,  to  re- 
sume the  wide  marking  o£  the  RKA  poles 
With  the  symbols  REA— either  aluminum. 
copper,  ceramics,  or  what  have  you.  It  has 
a  mighty  good  ptilllng  publicity  point  and 
an  appealing  power,  and  much  good  in  It.  1 
noticed  In  South  Carolliia  in  my  naUve 
heath,  around  GreenTiile.  Pickens,  and  Spar- 
tanburg Counties,  last  year  that  while  before 
the  fine  Blue  Ridge  CooperaUve  organisation 
had  markers  with  the  recent  new  plans,  they 
are  not  marked.  Mighty  good  can  come  from 
these  markers.  I  can  recall  once  when  in 
Texas  for  the  dedication  ol  the  Buchanan 
Dam — traveling  from  Port  Worth  to  the  dam 
by  auto,  in  Senator  Ltnoon  Johnson  s  dis- 
trict, we  lost  our  way  st  night,  but  flnally 
the  REA  signs  showed  up.  and  we  knew  we 
were  near  our  dam.  REA  symbols  often 
point  the  way  that  I  know. 

This  might  be  called  conserratlon  week  In 
Wsahtagton.  This  REA  birthday  meeting 
toBii^t — and  DOW  tlie  3  days'  conference  of 
tha  national  Emcigency  Ccoiference  on  Re- 
sources. May  12.  13.  and  14.  It  is  signlflcsnt 
for  the  great  White  House  Conference  of 
Governors  under  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
launch  the  conservation  was  begun  on  that 
day.  May  8,  1908.  It  may  Interest  you  to 
know  thst  the  word  "conserratlon"  was 
coined  by  my  old  chief  and  friend,  Glfford 
Plnchot.  who  was  a  prime  leader  In  the  re- 
source movement.  He  had  been  horseback 
riding  with  Overton  W.  Price,  associate  for- 
ester In  the  nearby  VirglnU  hills.  They 
were  working  on  the  coming  conference,  tie- 
Ing  In  the  various  plans  for  forestry,  Irriga- 
tion, waterways,  and  mineral  resources.  The 
name  came  to  Plnchot.  "conservation"  as  the 
significant  one — and  he  carried  It  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt— and  T.  R.  with  his  quick 
mind  for  names,  said  "conservation  It  will 
be" — and  it  was — so  that  Is  how  the  name 
"conaervatlon"  was  bom. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  Glfford  Plnchot 
•poke  at  our  REA  sixth  annual  birthday 
dinner.  Aprtl  18.  1941— and  other  speakers 
were  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Mrs.  Pranklin 
D.  BooMvelt.  Senator  George  Morris.  Con- 
grcecmen  John  Rankin  and  Clarence  Can- 
non, and  Secretary  Wickard.  Plnchot  then 
said: 

"Tou  member*  of  the  REA  axe  twond  to- 
gether not  only  by  a  great  common  purpose 
of  vast  Importance  to  the  N»ition — you  are 
bound  together  also  by  a  common  enemy — 
an  enemy  whose  effort  to  break  down  your 
great  work  is  a  most  liangerotis  part  of  the 
efforts  of  moDopollea  to  control  this  country. 
Ton  are  crganUrtng  against  power,  the  power 
of  the  pcofde  against  the  power  ot  elecUlcity. 
"Tou  are  doing  It  In  the  cooperative  way. 
And  cooperation  in  my  opinion  has  a  future 
in  this  country  which  It  would  be  almost 
foolish  now  to  attempt  to  deacrlbe." 

The  National  Emergency  Conferenee  on 
Resources  which  begins  at  9  90  tomorrow 
morning  In  the  Interior  Dep^tment  audl- 
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the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Answer 
to  Taxpayer's  Prayer?"  published  In  the 
Omaha  E>aily  Journal  Stockman  of  April 

25.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANSWER     TO     TAXPAYER'S     PRAYER? 

Prom  this  distance  Gove'-nor  Lee,  of  Utah, 
appears  to  be  the  answer  to  the  taxpayer's 
prayer.  He  was  elected  on  economy  pledges, 
and  much  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  Is 
setting  out  to  make  good  on  them,  slashing 
spending  wherever  he  can,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  legislature  with  which  he  has  to  work. 
So.  according  to  report,  he  is  iu  wrong  with 
the  Job  holders,  with  the  farmers,  with  labor, 
and  with  suppliers  ol  mateiials  on  Stale 
contracts,  sundry  of  whom  declare  that  they 
will  get  him  come  another  election.  He  Just 
goes  on  his  serene  economy  path,  and  gives 
his  detractors  the  "hoss  laff,"  declaring  that 
he  is  not  even  interested  in  a  second  term. 
What  the  country  needs  Is  more  administra- 
tors not  Interested  In  a  second  term.  But  It 
win  be  Interesting,  and  most  disconcerting 
to  the  spenders,  if  it  turns  out  that  the  road 
to  political  preferment  is  paved  with  econ- 
omy, and  it  Just  might. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 

18  Uegislative  day  of 
APtU11).1949 

l/Lr.  President,  I  ask 
conseht  to  have  printed  In 


Unity  for  Atlantic  Pact  Shown  by  Votes 
in  Two  European  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  16,  1949: 
UNrrr  roe  Atlantic  pact  shown  by  votes  i» 

TWO    EUROPEAN    NATIONS 

The  vote  In  the  House  of  Commons  for 
ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
the  result  In  the  Belgian  Senate  are  Impres- 
sive as  evidences  of  the  unity  of  the  people 
of  these  two  nations  In  support  of  this  alli- 
ance as  a  means  of  preserving  the  Integrity 
and  the  freedom  of  their  respective  nations. 

Votes  In  the  two  governing  bodies  were 
significant,  too,  as  reflecting  the  character 
and  the  source  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  vote  was  333 
to  6.  the  negative  votes  having  been  cast  by 
2  Communists,  2  Laborltes,  aiad  2  left-wing 
Laborltes  who  have  been  expelled  by  the 
Labor  Party.  In  the  Belgian  Senate  127  votes 
were  cast  for  ratification  and  13  in  opposition. 

Abroad,  as  well  as  In  the  United  States, 
the  opponents  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
are  recruited  in  the  main  from  those  who 
are  quite  unashamed  in  their  loyalty  to  Rus- 
sia. This  circumstance  should  have  the  ef- 
fect of  Intenslflying  sentiment  In  Its  sup- 
port and  hastening  affirmative  action  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  the  question  of 
ratification  Is  pending. 

Surely,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dennis,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  this  country,  and  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who 
finds  so  much  In  the  policies  of  his  own  Gov- 
ernment to  condemn  and  so  much  In  those  of 
Russia  to  defend,  strengthens  the  case  for 
speedy  ratification. 

Moscow's  hostility  was  explained  In  indis- 
putable terms  by  Foreign  Secretary  Bevln, 
speaking  for  approval.  Those  nations  adher- 
ing to  the  pact  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  weak,  divided  nations,  dependent  upon 
their  own  limited  resources.  They  cannot  be 
singled  out  for  destruction  one  at  a  time, 
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depriving  a  potential  aggressor  of  an  advan- 
tage the  Nazis  enjoyed  when  they  set  forth  to 
conquer  Europe. 

This  alliance  has  enabled  Uke-mlnded 
neighborly  people,  whose  Institutions  have 
been  marked  down  for  destruction,  as  Mr. 
Bevln  has  described  them,  to  get  together. 
Their  union  Is  disheartening  to  the  forces 
whose  designs  call  for  conquest. 


Businessmen  Take  Rosy  Peek  at  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 
Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  an 
article  in  the  Record  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  DaUy  News  on  May 
3,  1949.  This  article  resubstantiates  my 
statements  in  yesterday's  Record  to  the 
effect  that  businessmen  are  taking  a  rosy 
peek  at  the  future.  

BUSINESSMEN  TAKE   ROSY   PEEK    AT   ruiURK 

(By  Paul  R.  Leach) 
WASHINGTON.— Sure,  they  have  troubles. 
Businessmen  always  have  'em.  But  dele- 
gates  to  the  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
say    on    the    whole    business    Is    good,    and 

looking  up.  .    . 

Among  their  principal  worries  are  what 
Congress  might  do  to  them.  New  taxes,  they 
say  will  set  them  back.  So  the  "regimenta- 
tion" legislation  President  Truman  wants. 
Cotton  and  wool  textiles  are  the  main  In- 
dustrial worry. 

The  farm  States  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  Aericulture  Secretary  Brannan's  plan 
to  subsidize  prices  and  make  'em  lower  for 
consumers  at  the  same  time,  the  business- 
men say.  .     . 

Several  delegates  declare  "we've  had  our 
recession.  It  seems.  It  Is  leveling  off  well." 
Here  Is  a  hop,  skip,  and  Jump  across  the 
country  on  Interviews  with  regional  cham- 
ber of  commerce  officials,  men  whose  busi- 
ness It  Is  to  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
business:  ,.^     ^. 

James  H.  Lucas.  PitUfield,  Mass.:  On  the 
whole  business  In  New  England  Is  good.  Re- 
tell slowed  down  for  awhile  but  Is  picking 
up  The  textile  Industry  is  having  trouble 
but  It  Is  not  serious  yet.  The  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  In  my  city  has  gone  on  a  4-day  week 
but  l3  not  laying  off  anybody.  It  Is  spread- 
ing the  work.    New  England  Is  holding  Its 

own."  ....^ 

Donald  Marcellus,  New  York  City:  The 
northeastern  region,  for  the  long  pull.  Is 
definitely  soiuid.  Textile  employment  Is  a 
problem  at  the  moment;  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  that  works  out.  The  Northeastern 
States  are  well  mobilized  to  malnUln  a  com- 
petitive standing." 

Walter  T.  Brown,  Empire  State  Associa- 
tion: "New  York  City  and  State  are  pick- 
ing up  In  retail  sales  and  employment.  Bus- 
iness complains  It  is  overtaxed.  We  are  mak- 
ing a  sxirvey  this  summer  to  see  If  we  can't 
recommend  to  Governor  E)ewey  a  different 
or  reduced  tax  base." 

Spencer  Shaw.  Chicago:  "The  north  cen- 
tral area  has  had  a  little  recession  but  Is  on 
the  way  up  now.  I  think  It  is  quite  a 
stable  picture.  People  don't  have  as  much 
money  as  they  did  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
there's  not  as  much  buyUig.  people  are  more 
con.servatlve.  It's  a  buyer's  market  now,  and 
business  Is  adjusting  to  It." 


L.  P.  Dickie.  Atlanta:  "Business  Is  fine  In 
the  southeastern  section.  Businessmen  are 
adjusting  themselves  to  a  buyer's  market." 

H.  Hodson  Lewis.  Dallas:  "We're  pretty 
happy  generally.  Merchants  have  found 
that  the  free  spending  days  are  over.  We're 
going  to  have  a  btister  of  a  wheat  crop. 
Pay-roll  Income  Is  Increasing  with  new 
branch  plants." 

J.  B.  Pratt.  Minneapolis:  "Farm  prices  are 
off  in  the  Northwest  and  there  Is  some  worry. 
Crop  prospects  are  fine,  but  we  need  more 
rain.  Emplojrment  Is  holding  up  well  and 
retail  business  Is  good." 

William  E  Hammond.  San  Francisco:  'The 
Western  States  are  In  pretty  fair  condition. 
There  has  been  some  falling  off  In  business 
and  employment  but  nothing  serious  as  yet. 
AU  business  Indications,  while  under  the  Im- 
mediate postwar  period,  are  weU  above  those 
of  1939." 


Address  Before  Pilgrims  Society  of  Hon. 
Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr.,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or   NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 
Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
speech  delivered  by  me  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pilgrims  Society  in  New 
York  on  January  26,  1949: 

Mr.  President,  Bishop  Manning,  distin- 
guished guests  who  represent  Great  Britain, 
and  our  great  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada, 
and  fellow  Pilgrims.  It  is  a  great  prlvUege. 
gentlemen,  rather  a  frightening  privilege,  to 
stand  on  this  platform  In  the  place  of  the 
great  Pilgrims  that  have  stood  here  before. 
I  think  of  one  In  particular  who.  on  innu- 
merable occasions,  has  graced  these  meetings, 
one  who  was  a  friend  of  my  grandfather,  who 
was  a  trustee  of  Columbia,  a  friend  of  my 
father  who  Is  still  an  active  trustee,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  In  later  days  a  friend  of  mine. 
I  refer  to  our  great  friend  whose  voice  was 
so  long  the  leading  beacon  In  this  commu- 
nity. Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

The  fact  that  I  am  here,  however,  my 
friends,  gives  me  no  delusions  of  grandeur. 
I  stronglv  suspect  that  I  stand  In  loco  par- 
entis of  "a  parental  vice  president  who  was 
probably  scheduled  for  this  Job.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  would  only  be  too  glad  to  stand 
m  his  shoes,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  bathing 
trunks,  at  this  very  moment  because  he  Is 
happUy  gamboling  on  the  sands  of  Florida 
and  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  with  him. 
But  If  I  cant  be  with  him  and  If  I  have  to 
be  In  New  York  on  this  unpleasant,  rainy 
day,  I  can  tl^nk  of  no  better  company  than 
the  company  of  my  fellow  Pilgrims. 

The  PUgrim  Society  was  founded  to  pro- 
mote friendly  relations  between  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  These  relations  have  been 
unique  In  history.  Since  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent.  Anglo-American  peace  has  been  main- 
Ulned  despite  Unportant  and  dlfflcult  prob- 
lems wiilch  have  arisen  to  plague  our  friendly 
relations— the  Alabama,  the  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Fisheries  Arbitrations,  the  Venezuela 
and  Canadian  boundaries  controversies.  It 
so  happens  that  my  grandfather  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  SUtes  on  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  Commission  and  on  the  Venezuelan 
Commission.  I  happened  to  serve  in  an 
American  Division  in  1917  and  1918  that  was 
under  British  conunand.  and,  furthermore, 
I  happened  to  vote  for  the  Marshall  plan  last 
year  Therefore,    so    far    as    the    Coudert 


tribe  is  concerned,  we  have  a  long  record  of 
Anglo-American  cooperation.  We  are  really 
PUgrims. 

Since  1917  the  English-speaking  peoples 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  active 
cooperation.  In  peace  and  In  war,  for  the 
common  purpose  of  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion and  the  settlement  of  International 
controversies  through  diplomacy  and  law. 

Today  we  stand  united  In  detfenae  of  west- 
ern civilization  against  an  oniuthtng  com- 
munism that  knows  no  law  but  that  of 
force  and  International  class  struggle.  If 
that  form  of  aggression.  Internal  and  exter- 
nal, should  be  successful,  it  would  rob  man- 
kind of  the  efforts  made  through  so  many 
generations  to  achieve  the  reign  of  liberty 
and  law. 

Doubtless  a  long,  rough  read  lies  ahead,  but 
we  have  faith  In  our  cause  and  in  our  com- 
bined strength. 

Our  capacity  for  cooperation  has  been  the 
result  of  a  common  backgroimd  of  ideas, 
largely  born  In  Britain,  transplanted  and  fos- 
tered on  the  virgin  sell  of  America— liberty 
under  law.  the  freedoms  of  worship,  speech 
and  assembly,  security  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, trial  by  Jury,  representative  government, 
and  all  those  great  guarantees  embedded  in 
our  own  BUI  or  Rights. 

It  Is  impossible  to  -peak  of  anything  be- 
fore the  Pilgrims  that  wiU-be  more  than 
a  postscript  to  earlier  observatloris  of  PU- 
grims* sages.     In  three  of  Dr.  Butler's  last 
addresses  his  theme  was  the  Industrial  civil 
war  menacing  free  Institutions  In  the  United 
States.     He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  ever- 
swelling  power  of  labor  unions  as  a  threat 
to  the  equilibrium  under  law  so  vital  to  sur- 
vival ol   democracy.     After  his  last   speech 
In  1946,  there  was  a  fitting  postscript  In  the 
form  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  passed  by  an 
unjustly  maligned  Congress,  of  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Member.    Now  a  brief  2  years 
later  a  post-postscript  appears  In  the  offlng— 
repeal   or  emasculation  of   that  law.     Such 
action  would  put  the  country  back  mhere  It 
was  In   1946.   whoUy  at   the   mercy  of   such 
labor  leaders  as  might  choose  to  exercise  their 
great   power  without   regard   to  the   public 
welfare.     Surely  we  cannot  have   forgotten 
certain  of  the  strikes  which  threatened  the 
very  life  of  the  people  of  the  country  as  in 
coal,  railroads,  and  shipping.     A  sure  way  to 
destroy  free  government  Is  to  permit  the  ex- 
istence  of   groups   within    the   community 
strong  enough  to  successfully  defy  govern- 
ment Itself  and  to  hold  the  commtmlty  to 
ransom.     The  Taft-Hartley  law  was  an  hon- 
est attempt  to  bring  organized  labor  fairly 
within   the   law,   as   are   other  citizens.    If 
these  organizations  are  again  freed  from  aU 
orderly  restraints.  It  wUl  be  a  sad  day  Indeed 
for  America. 

Maintenance  of  orderly  labor  relations 
within  the  framework  of  fair  and  eqUlteble 
laws  Is  essential  to  the  survival  of  a  free 
democracy.  No  person  or  group  must  *^ 
allowed  to  rise  above  the  law. 

For  mv  own  part,  humble  as  Is  that  of  a 
minority"  Member  of  thU  Congrees.  I  shall 
resist  aU  efforts  to  weaken  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Palltire  successfully  to  integrate  organized 
labor  within  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem of  law  is  not  the  only  way  for  Ameri- 
cans to  lose  their  precious  liberties — liberties 
are  so  easilv  Uken  for  granted.  The  radical 
changes  which  have  taken  place  In  the  paA 
3  years  In  Brltam  should  warn  us  against 
taking  too  much  for  granted. 

SuperficlaUy,  at  least,  natlonaltaatlon  of 
major  activities  from  steel  making  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  does  n<rt  sewn  like  free 
economy.  And  dresalng  bartenders  In  tav- 
erns In  the  liverv  of  civU  servant*  does  not 
look  like  an  extension  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject.  Not,  I  imagine,  will  It  Improve  the 
taste  of  the  beer.  While,  of  course,  that 
nationalization  is  Britain's  own  problem.  I 
certainly  h<H>«  that  example  Is  not  going  to 
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be  contagious  and  I  sfrc*  vtth  former  Am- 

tn  IMS.  when  be  stated  that  *llatlonalttm. 
tkm  can,  have  no  place  In  our  economic  vo- 
cabulary." Natkmallaatton.  ot  course,  means 
tbe  end  of  economic  freedom  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  totalitarian  economy.  I  have 
always  suppoatd  that  economic  freedom  was 
the  Tery  foundation  of  IndlTldual  liberties 
which  covild  not  live  without  it.  Paper  guar- 
anties of  liberties  cannot  be  Tery  conTlnctng 
In  the  face  of  complete  goTernment  control 
of  the  necessities  of  dally  life.  The  power 
to  deny  a  ration  card  Is  more  persuasive  than 
any  constituuonal  guaranty  of  free  speech. 
I  bope  Indeed  that  oiir  own  United  SUtes 
Is  not  going  to  embark  upon  the  primrose 
path  leads  to  statlsm.  But  we  hsve  in  recent 
years  moved  far  !n  that  direction 

The  American  people.  I  ajn  confident, 
would  not  knowingly  surrender  their  liber- 
ties for  the  deceptively  seductive  mess  of 
false  sseurity  ofTered  by  totalitarianism .  If 
the  ivue  were  squarely  posed,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  of  the  outcome.  There  would 
be  instant  and  reso\uiding  repudiation. 

There  Is.  however,  a  very  effective,  though 
taidlrect.  road  to  the  same  end.  A  people 
can  unwiningly  or  recklessly  spend  them- 
selves into  bankruptcy  and  totalitarianism. 
There  lies  the  danger  to  America. 

No  matter  how  worthy  or  appealing  objec- 
tives may  be.  they  cannot  be  attained  by 
drivmg  to  the  breaking  point  the  dynamic 
free  economy  which  has  built  this  great  couk* 
try.  No  Government  economy  can  match  tn 
prodtictlon  a  free  economy  like  our  own.  but 
it  can  and  It  Invariably  docs  suppress  all 
personal  liberty. 

The  United  States  is  attempting  to  rebuild 
a  shattered  wwld  and  at  the  same  time  to 
rebuild  a  home  establishment  that  has  suf- 
fered from  the  neglect  and  postponemenu 
of  war.  Either  assignment  alone  would  be  a 
large  order.  To  attempt  both  at  the  same 
time  without  great  restraint  or  too  rapidly 
would  t>e  to  court  disaster.  The  survival  of 
our  essential  liberties  is  dependent  upon 
maintenance  oi  a  hesdthy,  free  economy. 
That  demands  restraint  Ux  public  spending 
with  Its  attendant  inflation  and  taxation. 

Americans  are  in  substantial  agreement 
upon  ultimate  objectives.  We  all  want  pesos 
tn  the  world.  We  all  want  to  sec  s  prcgres- 
stveiy  higher  standard  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans at  home.  But  to  wreck  the  free,  pro- 
dtictivc  economy  by  trnposlsf  unbearaMs 
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No  ooaXMi  sorriy  ssy  bow  much  spending 
and  *nrT"*t*^  tbe  Nation  can  safely  endtaw 
over  a  long  period  liy  own  guess  Is  that 
«•  cannot  now  stand  any  increaas  In  tax- 
•tloo  and  that  the  Oovemment  should  be 
fotvsd  to  live  within  iu  present  Income 
|applatt«e|  and  vsrjr  sooa.  Iwdesrt.  plan  to 
rsdues  all  aloof  tbs  line.  The  rrsnklln  D. 
Booscvslt  of  1633  understood  these  things 
▼ery  dearly  and  did  not  besiute  to  ssy  so. 
Listen  to  blm  for  a  moment.  Many  of  you 
win  remember  it.  but  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
had  forgotten  It  until  I  looked  over  some  of 
the  old  speeches: 

"Too  often  in  recent  history  liberal  govern- 
ments have  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
loose,  fiscal  policy.  We  must  avoid  this 
danger. 

"All  the  costs  of  local.  State,  and  National 
Governments  must  be  reduced  without  fear 
and  without  favor.  Unless  the  people 
through  unified  action  arise  and  take  charge 
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ie   financial   stability  of  the 
C  overnment  depends  the  sta- 
nd employment  and  of  the 
saving,  and  insurance  sys- 
try." 
1  lat  is  not  a  humble  minority 
Eighty-first  Congress  speak- 
Presldent   of   the   United 
In  November   1932.  Franklin 
^  Vhat  he  said  then  was  true 
never  as  true  as  it  is  today 
a  moment,   in   1933.  when 
uttered,  the  Federal  budget 
lghl)orhood   of  »5 .000 ,000 ,000, 
insignificant   proportion  of 
income.     And  yet  today 
budget  plus  local  budgets 
one-third  of  the  total  In- 
of  the  United  States.     If 
s  view  was  right  in  1932, 
low  right   it   must    be   now. 
long  way  since  1933. 
i4e6sage  of  January  10.  which 
Installment  of  the  1950  de- 
t  abundantly  clear  that  we 
crosa^ads.     If  we  cannot 
n4tlonal   spending,   it   may   l>e 
disaster.     We  can  expect 
from  the  new  Congress,  cer- 
the  House.     Rank  and  file 
are   largely  spenders. 
^irprising.     Some    104    Mem- 
House  were  elected  by 
n^arglns.     They    are    naturally 
demands  of  pressure  groups, 
le    ApiHt)prlatlons    Commlt- 
has  been  relied  upon  to  act 
and  necessary   brake  upon 
proclivities.     In  earlier  Con- 
acted    with   surprls- 
for   party   politics.     The 
committee    stood    largely 
whether  Democratic  or 
a  great  many  cases  the  ap- 
I  came  out  of  a  unanimous 
a  restilt,  this  committee  haa 
untold  bUlions  of  taxpay- 
exposed  enormous  losses  re. 
bureaucratic     incompetence, 
iBi)00,0O0,000    for    which    the 
Conu  ilsslOD  Is  still  unable  to  ac- 
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may  not  want, 
moment  the  Veterans'  Com 
.  of  which  Representative 
now  becomes  the  chairman. 
Committee  will  be  In  no 
n   Congress   to   exercise    any 
bills  that  come  out  of  that 
others.   The  subcommittee 
functioned   weH   for   years 
scrapped  and  replaced 
inworkable  system.     For  ez- 
the  new   subcommittees   of 
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jercent  of  that  total  Federal 
000.000.    In  the  pnst  4  sub- 
members  each,   M  In   all. 
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carried  that  stupendous  load.  Obvlotisly, 
there  can  be  no  serious  examination  of  ap- 
propriation requests  under  those  circum- 
stances, nor,  in  my  humble  opinion,  Is  there 
Intended  to  be.  The  reorganization  of  the 
committee,  furthermore,  will  remove  minority 
members  In  large  measure  from  the  fields  of 
Government  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar  by  their  service  on  the  committee 
In  past  years.  But  the  Democratic  majority 
is  taking  no  chances.  They  are  not  running 
the  risk  that  overly  energetic  members  may 
overcome  those  handicaps.  They  have  dis- 
charged highly  competent  investigators  and 
accountants  who  have  acted  as  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  committee  in  their  Investigations 
of  the  operations  of  the  departments  and  the 
agencies.  Without  them,  the  committee  will 
be  quite  helpless.  But  they  are  going  to  be 
replaced  by  others,  gentlemen,  and  such 
others.  The  committee  is  going  to  borrow 
employees  from  one  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  investigate  the  operations  of 
other  departments  of  the  Government  in 
order  to  find  bureaucratic  waste — a  perfect 
subject  for  a  musical  comedy. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  don't  know  how  much 
longer  the  United  States  can  stand  the  pace 
of  public  spending  without  collapse.  That 
Is  anybody's  guess.  I  should  guess  that  we 
have  very  definitely  reached  the  breaking 
point.  If  citizens  do  not  now  rise  against 
increased  taxation,  if  they  do  not  now  effec- 
tively demand  that  their  Government  live 
within  Its  present  enormous  Income,  then 
those  same  citizens  will  have  only  thenoselvea 
to  blame  if  their  cherished  personal  liberties 
are  swept  into  oblivion  with  the  economic 
freedom  that  alone  makes  them  possible. 


Poison  of  Prcjadice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   Nrw    TOaK 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  entitled  "Poison  of 
Prejudice"  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby: 

POISON  or  PSCJVMCS 

It  is  ctnlous  that  most  worthy  people  who 
have  been  attacking  radal  prejudice  In  this 
country  have  not  used  one  argument  which 
history  has  proved  again  and  again  to  be 
true.  They  think  only  of  the  victim  of  racial 
prejudice,  his  suffering,  his  wrongs,  and  the 
danuige  done  to  his  dignity  as  s  man.  They 
forget  what  happens  psychologically  to  the 
prejudiced  man  or  woman. 

The  abolltlonisu  before  the  Civil  War  were 
equally  narrow-sighted.  They  talked  only 
of  the  harm  done  to  the  Negro  by  slavery. 
They  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  nrrraal 
damage  to  the  white  man  who  owned  him. 
It  was  the  subtle  corruption  of  the  owners 
of  the  slaves  by  Irresponsible  hands  over 
human  beings.  For  there  Is  no  snake  In  the 
breast  more  dangerous  than  unreasoning 
hate  and  nursed  contempt.  It  Is  the  most 
poisonous  kind  of  compensation  for  failure 
or  for  lack  of  self-confidence.  Despise  a  race, 
hate  a  race,  or  dislike  a  race,  and  the  poison 
will  come  out  like  InvlMble  boils.  Whatever 
goes  wrong  irritates  the  haters  first.  The 
hated  get  the  blame  for  everything.  And  a 
really  prejudiced  man  becomes  s  center  of 
Infection.     But  he  InlecU  first  himself. 

Racial  prejudice  has  killed  the  bodies  of 
millions  In  the  last  few  years.  We  cannot 
forget  that.  But  it  Is  still  warping  the  spir- 
its and  cramping  the  minds  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of   the  prejudiced. 

Henrt  Skiokl  Canbt. 
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The  SEC,  the  American  Bar  AstodatioB, 
and  die  Tucker  Fiasco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1949 

Mr.  LYi^CH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  so 
Impressed  by  an"  article  that  appeared  on 
April   30  last   in  the  weekly  magazine 
America  that  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  me.  I  am  including  it  in 
these  remarks.    The  article,  entitled  "The 
Tucker  Fiasco,"  was  written  by  David  C. 
Bayne.  8.  J.    It   pays   a   well -deserved 
tribute  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  which  is  so  ably  headed  by 
Chairman  Edmond  M.  Hanrahan  and 
takes  to  task  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  its  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  SEC  activity.   However,  even  more  im- 
portant are  the  sound  recommendations 
that  are  made  for  the  further  implemen- 
tation of  the  powers  of  the  SEC.    Chair- 
man Hanrahan  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Commission  are  doing  a  splendid  admin- 
istrative task.   They  could  do  a  better  one 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  in- 
vesting public  and  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  securities  business  if  the  recom- 
mendations in  Mr.  Bayne's  article  were 
put  into  law. 
The  article  follows: 

Thk  Tuckth  Fiasco  and  thi  SBC 
Causes      for      depressions — and      market 
sliunps— are  sought  vainly  under  every  rock 
and  behind  every  hedge:   Economic  catises. 
sociopolitical   causes.    International   finance, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.     Yet  4  years  ago,  and 
every  year  before  and  since,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  been  asking 
tu  to  look  Jtist  a  little  In  the  direction  of 
(lecay  at  the  base  of  our  national  corporate 
structure.    Can   our   American  system  take 
another  gas.OOO.OOO.OOO  loss  In  thu  decade? 
The  SEC  would  prefer  that  It  didn't.    But 
the  American  bar,  through  the  American  Bar 
Association,  would  prefer— well,  st  least  not 
to  disctiss  it.    These  erles  for  reform  from 
the  SEC  and  the  ootmtetcrlcs  for  tbe  good 
old  way  from  the  American  bar  set  the  tone— 
wben  Into  the  cacophony  screeches  Tucker, 
the  car  of  the  future,  and  $20,000,000  In  pub- 
llc-lnvestor  losses.   The  Tucker  affair  answers 
some  questions  and  poses  some  problems.    It 
high  lights  the  SEC  and  suggests  some  ques- 
tions   for    the    American    Bar    Association. 
(Where  not  otherwise  identified,  quotations 
m  this  srtlcle  sre  from  SBC  Release  Ne.  8236 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.) 
Tucxn 
Less  than  2  years  ago  the  American  public 
was  trested  to  full-page  ads  of  the  "car  of 
tomorrow."    The  public  read  about  the  spec- 
tacular new  rear  engine,  tbe  cockpit  protec- 
tion, the  revolving  safety  llgbU,  the  top- 
flight executives  recruited  from  every  major 
automotive  firm.    The  result?    Twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  In  American  Investment. 

Today  the  »ao,000,000  U  gone.  The  Tucker 
Corp.  Is  In  bankruptcy.  Tucker  and  friends 
are  faced  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  a 
FMeral  grand  Jury,  a  Federal  bankruptcy 
court.  And  the  American  investor  Is  faced 
with  no  return  whatsoever  on  his  •20.000,000. 
The  tale  of  Tucker  is  lurid  enough  In  sum- 
mary, but  the  step-by-step  procedure  from 
beginning  to  bankruptcy  Is  fantastic.  The 
whole  story  covered  a  little  over  2  years,  and 
first  came  Into  the  full  Ught  in  June  of  IM7 


when  Tucker  and  company  decided  to  share 
their  fortune  with  the  American  investor. 
The  plan  was — besides  revolutionizing  the 
car  Industry — to  offer  the  public  Investor 
4.000,000  shares  of  Tucker  class  A  common 
stock  at  »5  a  share,  for  a  good  beginning  of 
tJCOCO.OCO.  There  was  to  be  no  other  fore- 
seeable financing.  The  American  public  was 
to  have  all  of  a  good  thing. 

Since  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  requires 
every  large  corporation  to  file  full  Informa- 
tion on  any  such  sale  of  stock  in  an  amount 
exceeding  $300,000,  Tucker  reluctantly  com- 
plied   by    filing   his    registration    statement. 
"Reluctantly"  seems  to  be  the  word,  since 
Tucker  was  very  hesitant  about  actually  re- 
vealing anything  concerning  this  car  of  to- 
morrow or  the  corporation  behind  It.    In  fact, 
so  hesitant  was  he  that  he  simply  faUed  to 
inform.    The  result  of  this  bashful  approach 
was  an  SEC  Investigation.     And  the  results 
of  the  Investigation  were  aome  rather  start- 
ling revelations.     Remember  that  all  these 
revelations  came  long  before  the  American 
Investor  laid  a  dollar  on  the  line  for  stock, 
long  before  any  of  the  $20,000,000  left  the 
hands  of  the  American  public.    These  revela- 
tions came   because   Federal   statutes   force 
disclosure  of  Information  on  securities  be- 
fore a  large  sale.     But  the  Federal  statutes 
do  not  empower  the  SEC  to  require  anything 
beyond  mere  disclosure.     The  SEC  does  not 
pass  on  the  merits  of  any  security,  does  not 
recommend  or  dissuade;  It  simply  pries  out 
the   truth,  lays   It   bare   and   then   departs, 
leaving  the  public  Investor  to  whatever  may 
befall  him  through  his  eternal  desire  to  be 
duped.    Thus  It  was  with  Tucker:  revelation, 
but  no  recommendation,  no  warning  beyond 
the  facts. 

SEC   INVZSnCATZS 

And  the  facts?  The  SEC  investigation  dis- 
closed some  Interesting  facts  to  the  public  In- 
vestor—facts. IncldentaUy,  of  which  the  full- 
page  ads  In  the  New  York  Times  gave  not  an 
Inkling.  Facts,  too.  which  Tucker  had  no- 
wise Indicated  In  his  first  filing  with  the  SEC. 
Not  everything  was  new.  but  Just  about  every- 
thing. 

The  first  stage  of  the  active  plan  had  be- 
gun with  the  advertising.  There  was  a  regu- 
lar rash  of  full-page  ads,  sales  brochures, 
company  advertisements.  It  was  clear  that 
these  cost  s  goodly  sum,  and  that  they  were 
designed  not  to  sell  the  car  trat  to  seU  tbe 
stock.  As  Floyd  O.  Cerf ,  president  of  the  firm 
tbst  was  to  float  tbe  Issue  of  stock,  said,  there 
was  "no  doobt  tbe  present  Issue  could  be  sold 
merely  on  the  basU  of  tbe  widespread  public 
Interest  thst  had  already  been  crested."  And 
be  wss  right.  That  tbls  was  tbe  ptirpoee  d 
the  ad  campaign,  tbe  pubUe  eocdd  bare 
known  and  should  have  known,  but  probably 
did  not  fully  realla,  8o  It  wss  with  many 
of  the  other  facts  that  the  BBC  forced  Tucker 
to  disclose. 

1,  It  did  not  seem  to  dampen  Investor  ardor 
that  even  before  the  Tucker  Corp,  was  to 
touch  lU  $^000,000,  a  good  slice  In  the 
amount  of  $2  JOO.OOO  was  to  be  lopped  off  and 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Cerf  for  his  efforts  In 
offering  sn  svld  public  lU  chance  to  Join  the 
Tucker  venture.  This  left  Tucker  and  the 
Investor-owned  company  with  $17,000,000  ere 
a  beginning  had  begun. 

a.  Since  Preston  Tucker  personally  had 
complete  control  of  the  company  ffom  its 
Inception,  be  had  made  arrangemenU  moet 
congenial  to  Preston  Tucker.  There  were  833 
days  on  the  expense  sccount,  at  $40  per  diem 
"excliulve  of  hotel  bUls  and  transportation 
charges,  to  cover  taxis,  tickets,  limousines, 
racing  tickets,  etc."  There  was  the  matter  of 
the  $16,000  of  corporate  funds  that  appeared 
suddenly  In  Tuckers  personal  checking  ac- 
count, the  personal  loans  of  corporate  cash 
to  Tucker,  the  rubber  check  for  $150,000. 
And,  finally,  as  the  SEC  forced  Tucker  to  sum 
It  up  In  the  prospectus  Issued  before  the 
sale:  "Mr.  Tucker  has  made  no  net  cash  con- 


tributions to  the  company."  and.  In  fact.  "Mr. 
Tucker  has  received  directly  or  Indirectly 
•  •  *  pavments  from  the  company  aggre- 
gating $217'6e8.00." 

3.  Woven  In  and  around  the  misty  back- 
ground of  the  Tucker  deal  Is  the  shadowy 
figure  of  Harold  A.  Karsten,  alias  A.  H.  Ka- 
ratz.  possessor  of  a  much  discussed  record, 
and  a  prominent  though  clandestine  figure 
In  the  Tucker  promotion.  Karsten  alias 
Karatz  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  affair 
during  the  whole  period,  but  mostly  In.  His 
was  tbe  negotiation  towards  rental  of  the 
htige  War  Assets  plant  In  Chicago.  His  was 
much  of  the  brain  work  and  master-minding 
of  the  promotional  scheme.  When  the  odor 
of  his  presence  In  the  foreground  became  too 
stifling,  he  was  moved  to  the  background. 
Ostensibly  he  was  completely  out  of  the  cor- 
porate picture,  and  henceforward,  as  a  blind, 
received  his  $2,000  a  month  through  the  firm 
of  Russell.  Tripp  and  Neuwerth,  Inc.,  who 
were  being  paid  the  while  $1,500  a  month  to 
handle  the  public-relations  services.  As  Mr. 
Karsten  alias  Karatz  blithely  puts  It,  he  feels 
"all  of  his  services  to  the  registrant  corpor- 
ation for  the  entire  period  were  worth  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000."  Such  a  bill  Indeed 
would  111  serve  the  Incipient  corporation.  The 
corporation,  however,  would  make  this  a  bill 
personal  to  Mr.  Tucker.  At  present  who 
Is  to  say? 

4.  Then  there  Is  the  sprawling  government- 
built  war  plant,  so  big  and  so  costly  In  up- 
keep that  the  rental  and  maintenance  alone 
drained  the  corpjoratlon  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Never  was  It  used,  never  equipped.  Yet 
under  the  first  contract  with  the  War  Assets 
Administration  a  total  of  $1,000,000  was  to  be 
paid  during  the  first  part  of  1948.  All  this 
was  preparatory  to  a  definitive  lease  for  a 
10-year  period. 

6.  At  this  stage  the  public  Investor  might 
sigh   a   bit.   and   console   himself,   perhapa, 
with  the  promise  of  the  car  of  the  future. 
But  no.     The  next  step  finds  Tucker  admit- 
ting, under  SBC  prompting,  that  the  original 
ads,  the  original  stock  prospectus,  the  origi- 
nal registration,  had  all  failed  to  disclose  the 
true  status  of  development  of  the  car.    Actu- 
aUy  there  had  been  no  substantial  testing 
of  the  automobile.    None  of  the  new  and 
radical  features  which  screamed  across  tbe 
Times  had  been  Uled  at  all.    There  really 
was  no  knowledge  of  Jtist  what  experlmenU- 
tlon  yet  remained  to  be  done.    Even  the  pilot 
model  faced  extensive  testing.    Thsre  might. 
It  appeared,  be  materUl  cbanfes  in  enfl- 
neerlng  design.    And  as  a  cllnuui  ohm  tb* 
admission  that  tbe  very  leaturM  vbleh  were 
twtested  were  tbe  ones  which  rsprssented 
such  startllnc  departures  from  tbe  eonewi- 
tkmal  automobile,  the  very  feattires  bead- 
lined  m  the  ads,  tbe  brochures,  tbe  com- 
pany booklets. 

0.  As  Bomewbat  of  a  final  fillip  to  tbe 
wbole.  Tucker  and  company  oonfeesed  that 
em  had  the  testing  bsen  done  on  thsss  radi- 
cal features,  there  still  was  the  matt«^  ot 
patents,  and  Tucker  bad  no  pstents  on  the 
various  features  of  Its  product  representing 
radical  departures  from  conventional  auto- 
mobUee.  And  to  get  them  would  cost  money, 
both  In  Initial  investment  and  In  royalties. 
7.  Side  by  aids  with  the  paunt  dUBcultles 
appeared  threatened  litigation.  Mr.  Tucker 
had  msde  many  arrangemenU,  He  had 
promised  Just  shout  everyone  concerned  Just 
about  everything.  He  had  Issued  promissory 
notes,  promised  options  on  stock  at  half  the 
market,  distributorships,  stock  participa- 
tions. In  short,  lawsulU  tn  the  neighborhood 
of  $2,000,000  were  threatened  by  a  varied  list 
of  claimants  with  assorted  claims. 

So  went  much  of  the  $20,000,000.  The  rest 
went  In  a  multitude  of  ways— Italian  Jet  e«- 
perts.  plant  open  houses,  salaries  to  friends, 
triiunphant  Tucker  tours  with  handmade 
models — but  never  a  car  came  off  the  line, 
and  nary  a  dollar  remains. 
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THX    SBC 

Tt.«»  th*  8toi7  of  Tucker.  Yet.  u  th«  SBC 
puta  U.  these  are  only  the  major  Items  ol  In- 
formatton  which  were  either  misstated  or 
completely  omitted  In  the  registration  state- 
ment and  prospectw  originally  filed.  Tet 
what  U  startling  and  alarming  about  this 
whole  story  of  the  Tucker  affair  la  not  the 
facts  alone.  There  are  much  deeper  ques- 
tions, much  deeper  concltislcns  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Tucker  case.  The  facts  might 
astound,  but  thought  on  the  facts  leads  much 
further. 

The  Tucker  fiasco  has  •  two-pronged  Im- 
plication. The  first  prcmg  has  a  sharp  Jab.  Is 
readily  felt.  The  SBC  has  done  a  good  Job. 
The  full  machinery  was  used— a  special  in- 
vestigation, a  special  release  to  the  public 
available  to  all,  an  amended  prospectus  Is- 
sued by  Tucker  &•  demanded  by  the  SBC. 
with  the  major  revelations  in  black  and 
wblte.  These  revelations  did  accomplish 
much,  no  doubt  saved  many,  no  doubt  re- 
duced the  gullible  to  a  minimum.  What  a 
cteos  without  any  SK  at  all.  without  any 
imw tiftlon.  any  rtteaas.  any  amended  pros- 
pectus. And  yet,  with  the  SEC  In  full  oper- 
ation. Tucker  was  still  able  to  happen.  The 
American  Investor  insisted  on  investing  IIO.- 
000.000.  Hence  the  second  prong.  Why  could 
not  th«  WC  have  fone  the  whole  way  and 
averted  the  Tucker  losses  even  (or  the  most 
Innocent,  the  most  gullible? 

To  note  the  first  implication  of  the  Tucker 
story  U  not  difficult.  It  Is  readily  admitted 
that  the  disclosure  work  of  the  SEC  has  been 
a  godsend.  It  is  the  second  implication  that 
fives  us  pause  and  is  the  nub  of  this  discus- 
sion. The  real  question  does  not  concern 
the  clear  merit  of  the  present  procedtire. 
The  question  Is.  Why  did  the  SEC  not  avert 
the  Tucker  disaster  under  Its  present  pro- 
cedure? 

There  are  two  reasons.  The  first  reason, 
or  cause.  Is  perhaps  Justified.  The  SBC  is 
limited  to  enforcing  mere  disclosure.  Under 
the  two  main  acts  relative  to  investor  pro- 
tection, the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the 
Sectirities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  it  cannot 
pass  on  the  merits  of  a  stock,  can  set  up  no 
standards  of  stock  excellence.  Under  its  dis- 
closure power  the  CommlBslon  has  done  a 
tmasBdous  work  During  Its  first  10  years, 
information  was  supplied  on  over  200,000  se- 
curity reports.  But  beyond  disclosure  It  can- 
not go.  No  matter  what  the  state  of  cor- 
porate affairs,  what  the  state  of  corporate 
risk,  of  accounting  chaos,  of  disorganization. 
of  fantastic  schemes — short  of  actual  fraud — 
so  long  as  the  material  facts  are  disclosed,  the 
SBC  Is  helpless.  Beyond  this  the  SBC's  hands 
are  tied. 

No  doubt  this  limit  of  control  is  healthy. 
Some  might  say  that  delay-periods  could  be 
imposed  by  SEC.  pending  adjustment  of  ir- 
regularities. By  and  large,  however,  and 
certainly  for  the  present,  the  SEC  Is  well 
restricted  to  enforcing  disclosure  and  dis- 
closure alone.  But,  none  the  less,  this  is  the 
first  cause  for  the  SBC's  failure  to  avert  the 
Tucker  disaster. 

The  second  cause  of  SBC  failure,  however, 
is  remediable.  The  American  Investor 
bought  Tucker  But  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  bought  Tucker  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  information,  of  all  the  facts  disclosed 
by  the  SBC  And  why?  Becatise  the  SBC  dis- 
closure is  a  formal  disclosure  only.  It  Is  al- 
most passive.  There  is  no  attempt  at  broad- 
cast, no  attempt  to  effect  publicity  In  con- 
tradistinction to  mere  publication  What  it 
comes  down  to  Is  this:  the  American  public 
must  be  forced  to  be  Informed.  Its  tremen- 
dous facility  for  being  duped  miist  k>e  coun- 
tsractsd  by  positive  steps.  Tbe  form  this 
broadcast  may  take  is  not  Important — per- 
haps a  public  service  of  the  American  press 
in  the  form  of  specially  boxed  annuunce- 
menU  of  every  SBC  release  pertinent  to  In- 
formed Investment,  perhaps  donated  ads  In 
rsgtilar  siwU  in  the  finaucial  sections,  per- 


haps prospectuses  that  really  Inform.  The 
point  U  that  Inieetor  Inertia  and  indolence 
must  be  overcome  by  vigorous  measures. 
The  Investor  mvst  be  Informed  in  spite  of 
hlntself. 

WHAT  TH«   rACTS   MEAM 

There  is  a  second  problem — the  inherent 
complexity  of  thii  disclosed  information.  The 
investor  simply  (annot  understand  what  has 
been  disclosed.     To  overcome  this  obstacle 
will  require  grea    finesse  and  a  delicate  hand. 
But  It  can  be  dine,  and  without  going  be- 
yond the  mere  statement  of  the  facts.    There 
must  be  some  cc  rrelatlon  of  the  information 
disclosed  with  ihe  value  of  the  stock,  the 
state  of  the  co  -porate   btulnets.   the  pros- 
pects for  future  business,  the  effect  on  divi- 
dends.    In  shoit.  there  must  be  a  factual 
interpretation  tl  lat  will  render  the  Informa- 
tion, once  dlscUspd,  Intelligible.    Had  there 
been  an  intelllg  ble  analysis  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  facu  disclosed  In  Tucker,  and  this 
understandable    factual    presentation    been 
effectively  broad  :ast,  how  many  American  In- 
vestors would  today  be  watching  the  bank- 
rutcy  of  their    ompany,  the  last  dribbling 
away  of  their  l»XX)O,0O0?     Such  an  exten- 
sion of  SBC  pm  rtlce  would  have  eliminated 
the  second  rea*  m.  the  second  cause,  of  SEC 
failure  and  wot  Id  have  appreciably  lessened 
the  Jolt  Tucker  gave  to  the  American  econ- 
omy.   Nor  are  1  hese  extensions  a  new  grant 
of  power.    ThU  U  merely  the  logical  use  of 
a  power  of  disc  osure  already  granted.    Cer- 
tainly Tucker  s  iggests  at  least  these  exten- 
sions. 

In  fact,  to  an  Interested  observer  there  are 
many  other  log  cal  extensions  of  SEC  activ- 
ity that  Tuck<r  suggests — extensions  that 
may  not  be  so  immediately  apparent,  but 
extensions  long  desired  and  long  advocated. 
Extensions.  Indeed,  that  are  as  Inevitable  as 
tomorrow  and  clearly  within  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  Inll  latlng  SEC  disclosure  regula- 
tion. There  ii .  above  all,  the  anomalous 
double  BtandaK  of  SEC  regulation  under  the 
Secxirltles  Exch  inge  Act  of  1934.  The  Com- 
mission can  fdrce  dlscloeiue  of  corporate 
activity  by  pcrlxllc  reports  only  In  the  case 
of  those  compj  nies  which  have  seen  fit  to 
use  the  national  securities  exchanges  for 
trading  their  st  Kk.  If  there  Is  no  use  of  an 
exchange,  there  Is  no  embarrassing  SEC  dis- 
closure of  corp>rate  affairs.  Thus  there  are 
two  great  class >8  of  American  corporations: 
those  desiring  txchange  facilities,  and  hencs 
subject  to  the  SEC  disclosure;  and  those 
preferring  the  shadows,  which  hence  forego 
the  use  of  the  exchange.  In  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  dlJB  closure  of  initial  stock  Issues 
Is  restricted  to  arger  Issues  of  stock  only.  If 
a  promoter  wi£  les  to  escape  Federal  disclos- 
ure of  his  actlv  ity,  he  limits  his  Issue  to  less 
than  $300,000.  These  have  been  the  major 
subjecu  of  pro  xxed  extension  of  SEC  pow- 
er. 

THX  AMI  3UCAN  BAB  ASSOCIATION 

But  the  minv  te  there  is  mention  of  exten- 
sion of  SEC  ac;lvlty.  brows  are  knitted  and 
raised,  fingers  u«  wagged.  And  If  thU  for 
the  expected,  nevltable  extensions — exten- 
sions not  In  a  i  tew  field,  but  merely  for  uni- 
form coverage  >f  an  old  one — what  is  there 
for  such  propos  lis  as  broadcast  publicity  and 
Intelligible  lnt«rpretatlon? 

It  was  Just  a  bit  over  3  years  ago  that  the 
SEC  last  came  forviard  with  thoughU  cji  an 
extension  of  inactivity.  (There  had  been  an 
attempt  befors  World  War  II.)  And  thU 
proposal  contemplated  only  tbe  filling  out 
of  the  field  already  covered  In  part.  It  was 
Just  a  bit  thereafter  that  the  American  Bar 
Assuclation  replied  to  this  proposal.  In  full 
plenary  sessioi^  the  American  bar  went  on 
record:  'RetotiLetl,  That  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  <|pposed  to  the  amendment  to 
the  Securities  Bxchangs  Act  recommended 
to  Congress  by  th«  Sscurltlss  and  Bxchangs 
Commission." 

Mors  Importknt,  however,  than  the  bald 
stateoicnt  of  11 «  rssolutiun  Is  th«  supporting 


reason  and  the  expressed  attitude  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  SEC  activity. 
It  Indicates  the  regard  the  bar  has  for  the 
type  of  prevention  the  SEC  supplies.  The 
report  accompanying  the  resolution  had  this 
to  eay: 

"As  far  as  concerns  sharp  practices  by 
officers  of  unregistered  corporations,  your 
committee  would  prefer  not  to  Increase  regu- 
lation but  to  permit  the  courts,  as  they  have 
in  thi  past,  to  provide  the  remedy." 

It  should  be  rather  evident  Just  how  much 
of  a  remedy  the  courts  can  now  give  to  the 
L.vestor  in  Tucker.  The  horse  has  long  since 
gone  out  of  the  bam.  It  is  a  bit  late  for  the 
courts  to  try  to  close  the  door.  The  courts 
are  of  necessity  after  the  fact.  The  stitch  in 
time  must  come  from  the  SEC.  It  is  preven- 
tion by  disclosure  that  will:  first,  warn  the 
Investor  against  bad  risks  and  apprise  him 
of  Just  what  he  Is  buying  and.  second,  act  as 
a  healthy  Incentive  to  corporate  promoters 
and  managers  alike  to  see  that  what  does 
rsoch  the  light  of  day  Is  conducive  to  further 
public  investment.  But  the  American  Bar 
Association  does  not  feel  that  promoters  and 
managers  are  dissuaded  from  indiscretions 
by  enforced  light  on  their  operations: 

"Abuses  of  confidence  by  corporate  officers 
are  as  likely  or  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  cases 
of  registered  companies  as  of  unregistered 
companies.  Registration  cannot  change  tbe 
officers'  proclivities  in  this  regard." 

Perhaps  the  American  Bar  Association  Is 
overlooking  the  fact  that  with  every  regis- 
tration there  is  full  disclosure  of  corporate 
activity.  In  any  event,  It  might  be  added 
with  Brandels  that  "Publicity  Is  Justly  com- 
mended as  a  remedy  for  social  and  Industrial 
diseases.  Sunlight  is  said  to  be  the  best  of 
disinfectants;  electric  light  the  most  effective 
policeman." 

But  the  point  is  not  to  quibble  with  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The  point  Is  their 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  SEC  regulation 
even  toward  uniformity.  The  point  Is  their 
desire  and  preference  to  leave  such  matters 
to  the  courts,  as  they  have  In  the  past,  to 
provide   the  remedy. 

The  Tucker  fiasco  helps  much  In  explaining 
the  public  Investor's  hesitancy  to  Invest.  The 
Tucker  fiasco  points  up  the  good  work  of  the 
SEC  in  calling  to  light  the  Tucker  facts.  The 
Tucker  fiasco  cries  for  more  of  the  same  from 
the  SEC — in  broadcast  publicity.  Intelligible 
interpretation.  The  Tucker  fiasco  begs  the 
American  investor,  as  well  as  the  American 
Bar,  to  cock  a  more  ready  ear  to  the  SEC 
and  its  recommendations,  and  to  give  some 
serious  thought  to  the  extension  of  Its 
powers. 


Doctors  and  Dentists  Educated  at  Gov- 
ernment Expense  Are  Not  Fuiiiiling 
Their  Obligation  to  the  Armed  Services 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  FXMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  1.  1949.  the  Armed  Services  will  be 
short  1.600  physicians  and  1,160  den- 
tists. By  December,  1949,  they  will  be 
short  2.200  phy.slclan8  and  1.400  den- 
tists. 

This  acute  situation  affecting  medical 
and  dental  care  for  1.700.000  men  and 
women  In  our  armed  services.  Is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  by  July  1,  1949. 
almost  one-third  of  the  physicians  and 
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dentists  In  the  Armed  Forces  will  have 
been  separated  and  returned  to  civilian 

life. 

Last  February,  then  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  James  Porrestal  called 
this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  pointing 
out  the  Armed  Forces  were  faced  with 
a  shortage  of  physicians  and  dentLst.s 
and  that  the  situation  was  critical  and 
would  be  more  go  by  July  1,  1949, 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  some  basic 
facts  that  are  responsible  for  this  sit- 
uation. 

In  the  United  States  today,  there  are 
thousands  of  young  physicians  and  den- 
tists who  were  deferred  from  the  draft 
and  excused  from  combat  in  order  for 
them  to  complete  their  professional  edu- 
cation. Of  this  group,  many  received 
all  or  part  of  their  training  at  Govern- 
ment expen.se— the  others  paid  for  their 
own  education  but  were  excused  from 
the  draft  and  combat  service. 

Under  the  Army  specialized  training 
program:  (a)  Eleven  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  medical  stu- 
dents were  enrolled.  Of  thia  number 
10,098  graduated.  These  medical  stu- 
dents spent  on  an  average  of  1.7  years 
In  training.  The  cost  per  year  for  one 
student  was  $2,131.  <b)  There  were  7,774 
dental  students  of  whom  2.435  graduated. 
These  students  spent  on  the  average  of 
seven-tenths  year  in  training  at  an  an- 
nual cost  per  student  of  approximately 
$1,758. 

Under  the  Navy  V-12  program  (a) 
about  10,000  medical  students  were 
trained,  spending  on  an  average  of  2>2 
years  at  an  annual  cost  per  man  of 
$2,500;  (b)  about  3,500  dental  students 
were  trained,  their  length  of  training 
being  about  2»2  years  at  an  annual  cost 
per  man  of  $2,500. 

During  the  spring  of  1948  when  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services 
was  considering  the  selective  service 
bill,  provisions  were  contained  in  the  bill 
providing  for  the  drafting  of  doctors  and 
dentists  into  the  Armed  Services.  This 
provision  was  written  in  the  bill  because 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate 
medical  and  dental  care  for  our  armed 

forces. 

Testifying  before  the  committee  and 
against  the  provision  to  draft  doctors  and 
cientists.  Dr.  James  C.  Sargent  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
said: 

Special  provision  in  the  law  U  both  un- 
necessary and  unwise. 

And  in  the  end,  if  neither  of  those  means 
are  to  be  employed  and  experience  proves 
that  soldiers  and  sailors  are  in  need  of  med- 
ical care,  the  profession  of  America  wUl  see 
they  get  it.  draft  or  no  draft.  They  did  it 
handsomely  in  the  last  war.  as  indeed  they 
always  bad  before.  And  the  would  do  it 
again. 

The  special  provisions  for  tbe  drafting  ox 
older  doctors  in  H.  R.  6274  not  only  art  com- 
pletely unnecessary  but  they  ara  pa^Mbly 
twwlse. 

After  receiving  the  a.«wurancc  from  Dr. 
Sargent  that  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
draft  doctors  and  dentists  the  commit- 
tee struck  from  the  bill  the  provision  for 
drafting  members  of  the  medical  and 
dental  profeMion. 


Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Sargent  was  wrong 
because  of  the  fact  that  regardless  of  the 
effort  of  the  armed  forces  they  were  un- 
able to  obtain  doctors  and  dentists. 

Let  us  at  this  point  recall  the  following 
statement  of  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Symington, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  when  he  said : 
"The  situation  in  the  medical  services  of 
the  Air  Force  has  been  rapidly  deterio- 
rating due  to  the  shortage  of  doctors. 
There  has  been  a  decrea.se  of  27  percent 
In  Medical  Corps  officers  and  the  outlook 
for  the  months  ahead  on  this  score  is 
dark.  The  Air  Force  Is  in  a  critically 
serious  situation  with  respect  to  its  med- 
ical component.  We  are  in  grave  trouble 
and  it  is  getting  worse." 

Paced  with  this  acute  situation.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Forrestal  In  February 
1949  named  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Surgeon  together  with  11  dis- 
tinguished civilian  physicians.  This 
committee  launched  a  Joint  undertaking 
of  the  armed  forces.  American  Medical 
As-soclatlon.  American  Dental  A-ssocla- 
tlon.  and  other  allied  profe.sslonal  groups. 
Thl.s  committee  was  furnished  the  names 
of  all  doctors  and  dentists  who  received 
their  professional  tijiinlng  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  either  as  an  Army  or 
Navy  student. 

The  purpose  of  furnishing  these  names 
was  to  contact  these  doctors  and  dentists 
at  a  local  level  and  urge  them  to  return 
to  military  service.  The  key-note  of  the 
program  was  "moral  suasion." 

While  this  committee  was  functioning, 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense.  James 
Forrestal,  wrote  a  personal  letter  on 
March  1.  1949,  to  approximately  10.820 
men  who  had  been  trained  by  the  armed 
forces  at  the  expense  of  the  Government 
and  had  given  little  or  no  military  service 
in  return.  Using  moral  suasion  as  the 
theme,  he  invited  them  to  accept  com- 
missions in  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Corps  of  the  armed  services. 

As  of  March  31,  1949,  the  response  to 
Secretary  Forrestal's  invitation  was  as 
follows : 

Letters  sent. 10.820 

Replies  received  (May  5.  1949) 8,165 

Of  the  total  number  of  replies  received. 
1,011  were  favorable  and  7.154  were  in 
the  negative  with  the  following  reasons 
cited: 


Of  the  1.011  favorable  replies.  682  were 
already  in  service,  as  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 
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Out  of  the  10,820  letters  sent  and  the 
8.165  replies  received,  a  total  of  349  doc- 
tors and  dentists  requested  active  duty. 
In  addition  to  the  662  already  on  active 
duty: 

The  following  Uble  provldea  a  break- 
down of  the  349  doctors  and  dentlsU 
requesting  active  duty: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  In  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks,  the  situation  is  acute,  and 
unless  these  thousands  of  doctors  and 
dentists  who  received  their  education  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
decide  to  accept  a  commission  in  the 
armed  forces,  there  Is  nothing  left  for 
Congress  to  do  but  to  draft  them.  I  feel 
I  speak  for  every  Member  of  Congress 
when  I  express  the  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  draft  doctors  and  den- 
tists. ,.      T   #     1 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  feel 
it  is  onl„  fair  to  point  out  that  at  the 
moment,  there  are  4.000  doctors  and  den- 
tists educated  by  the  Government  who 
have  finished  their  2-yeai'  tour  of  duty 
in  the  armed  forces.  They  were  promised 
to  be  returned  to  civUian  life  at  the  ex- 
piration of  2  years  of  military  service. 
The  young  doctors  and  dentists  m  civil- 
ian life  today  who  owe  their  education  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stales, 
should  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  armed 
forces  and  replacfe  those  4,000  young  men 
who  have  discharged  their  obligation  to 
their  Government, 


iter 


II  MO 


T.IM 


CoBiBodity  Credit  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 
Mr  BREHM.     Mr  Speaker.  I  was  not 
privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  Conpresa 
when  the  original  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration was  set  up  in  1933  In  an  eflfift 


i 

i 


AoUOn 


APPKNDIX  TO  THE 


10  t— Hat  Um  dtprtiiiw  l«  MMBOduy 
prtOM.  Hovtrer,  I  rMOftitottf  tht  im- 
BortMiM  of  thu  Aiicncy  to  Om  farm  popu- 
mUob  of  Am«rieft  und.  becauM  ot  that 
fact.  I  have  partodlcully  vot«d  to  aupport 
th*  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
each  and  evpry  occaaton  that  It  has  come 
before  Congress  during  my  term  of 
•ervtce. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  during  the 
last,  or  Eightieth.  Congress  to  support 
legislation  which  gave  ofBcial  recognition 
to  the  CCC  as  a  permanent  Government 
agency.  The  service  which  it  has  ren- 
dered in  the  support  of  farm  prices  has 
in  my  opinion  justified  it5  existence  as 
a  permanent  agency  of  our  Government. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  extended  the  serv- 
ice of  the  CCC  to  the  grain  farmers  of 
America  and  particularly  to  my  farm 
constituents  in  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional District.  I  refer  to  the  loans  of 
17*2  cents  per  bushel  which  the  farmers 
may  borrow  from  the  CCC  in  order  to 
build  storage  bins  on  their  own  property. 

Money  advanced  to  build  these  bins  is 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  storing  their 
grain  in  one  of  the  terminals  of  this 
country  for  a  12-month  period.  How- 
ever, under  thLs  farmer-loan  provision 
grain  growers  will  own  the  bias  they  con- 
struct with  Government  leans.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  within 
2  years  the  Government  will  get  back 
every  penny  of  the  loan,  whereas  under 
existing  terminal  storage  arrangements 
the  Government  gets  back  nothing.  Any 
money  which  is  paid  the  farmer  from 
subsequent  farm-support  subsidies  will 
be  tised  to  liquidate  these  loans. 

In  my  opinion  the  extending  of  this 
authority  to  the  CCC  to  grant  loans  for 
bin  construction  should  help  materially 
In  preventing  an  overloading  of  grain 
terminals  at  harvest  time  and  alleviate 
the  acute  transportation  problem  which 
we  have  experienced  in  the  past  due  to 
freight-car  shortage. 

I  was  therefore  pleased.  Mr.  Spieaker. 
to  support  this  legislation  which  grants 
loans  to  farmers  for  bin  construction  as 
I  am  convinced  that  storage  on  the  farm, 
or  as  nearby  to  the  farm  as  possible,  will 
solve  several  major  problems  which  have 
confronted  the  grain  producers  in  the 
past. 


Tbe  Trath  Is  Always  Important 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MAI  TLA  ND 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18.  1949 

• 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  RxcoiD,  I  wish  to  place  on  record 
the  facts  about  my  friend  and  constit- 
uent. Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  associate 
editor  of  the  Americfas  and  World  Af- 
fairs. The  people  of  the  Free  State  of 
Maryland  admire  Dr.  Thorning  not  only 
as  a  sincere  apostle  of  the  good-neighbor 
iwlicy  in  South  America,  but  also  as  an 
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tlM  Oontrena 
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State  and  of 
whenever 
whether  in 
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accurately 
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up^ht  lentti^man,  who  U  on 

with  many  Mtmbt*ri  of 

^.  the  Uniud  Btatee.    Hlc 

me  of  the  glories  of  our 

dutrlct.   Consequently, 

name     Is     mentioned, 

newspapers  or  over  the 

to  have  the  facts  related 

he  truth,  the  whole  truth. 

the  truth"  Is  a  good  prin- 

fi)llowing  facts  reveal. 

AN    INCIDtNT    or    THURSDAT, 
MAT    12 

First.  Contrjary   to   the   United   Press 
and  Daily  W<  rker  story,  the  Reverend 

Thorning.  associate  editor 
of  the  Americas  and  World  Affairs,  did 
not  accast  Re  aresentative  Wright  Pat- 
UMi.  Democrat;,  of  Texas,  either  to  talk 
about  any  other  topic : 
Paticaw.  who  passed  Dr. 

front  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians ofBc^  made  a  remark,  not  a 
formal  comp  aint.  to  Mr.  William  M. 
Miller.  Doorke  eper  of  the  House.  When 
the  latter  ap  )roached  Majority  Leader 
John  W.  McCjrmack  on  the  subject,  he 
was  told  not  U  <  bother  Dr.  Thorning,  who 

he  House  door,  where  he 
right  to  be.  in  response 
to  Congressnlan  McCormack's  invita- 
tion. Conseqi  ently.  Mr.  Miller,  although 
mentioning  t)  Dr.  Thorning  the  fact 
that  a  remar  c  had  been  passed  by  "a 
Member."  die  not  order  Dr.  Thorning 
from  the  place  where  he  was  waiting; 


have  had  any  reason  or 
do  so.     When  Mr.   Miller 


saw  the  Unite  1  Press  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Timej -Herald,  he  assured  Dr. 
Thorning  tha    "there  was  not  a  word  of 


In  other  words,  there  had 
issued;  and  there  was  no 
ouster  of  a  driest  from  the  Speaker's 
lobby.  Majoi  ity  Leader  McCormack  de- 
scribed the  Jfory  as  "low,  cheap,  and 
contemptible. 

As  further  evidence  that  there  had 
been  neither  :  in  "order"  nor  an  "oustw," 
it  is  certain  t|at  Dr.  Thorning  waited  in 
front  of  the  Parliamen- 
Lintil  Mr.  McCormack  came 
h  his  friend.  Both  Major- 
ity Leader  M  :Cormack  and  Dr.  Thorn- 
ing. subsequent  to  the  alleged  "order' 
or  the  "ejection,"  as  the 
put  it.  conversed  for  atx)ut 


and  "ouster. 
Daily  Worker 
half  an  hour  ih  the  aforesaid  Parliamen- 
tarian's office  All  this  was  completely 
in  accord  with  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  no  one  wjuld  have  any  right  to  ob- 
ject on  this  s(jore. 

horning  had  finished  the 

h  Majority  Leader  McCor- 
mack, the  fori  ler  »  as  approached  by  Mr. 
Bill   ArlMgasii  head  of   the   Associated 

on  Capitol  Hill.  As  soon 
as  the  Associated  Press  correspondent 
heard  the  f a<  ts  he  declared  that  "  the 
Associated  Pr^ss  would  not  touch  such  a 

hough  a  writer  for  some 
Texas  newsp«|pers  had  tried  to  "peddle" 
the  so-called  [report  to  the  House  Press 
Gallery. 
It  was  Repriesentatlve  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
Massachi  .setts,  who  advised  Dr. 
Thorning,  as  le  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  Parliamer  tarian's  office,  that  several 
Members  of  J  the  House  were  giving 
speeches  on  tl  le  floor  in  favor  of  the  res- 


toration Of  full  diplomat ifl  relations  with 
•pain.  Ur.  Ihornma,  who  was  there  to 
confer  with  Mr.  McCosmaik.  not  to 
lobby,  expressed  sattsfuetlon  with  reaard 
to  these  speeches.  He  did  not  even  touch 
the  doors  that  lead  onto  the  House  floor, 
much  less  enter  the  House  Chamber. 

In  summary,  therefore.  It  mny  be  em- 
phasized that  the  United  Press  and  D.ily 
Worker  stones  were  essentially  untrue. 
Dr.  Thorning  did  not  address  himself  to 
Mr.  Patm.\n;  he  was  not  ordered  from 
the  House  floor  or  from  the  Speaker's 
lobby;  he  was  neither  "removed"  nor 
"ousted,"  nor  "ejected";  he  was  present, 
in  the  proper  place,  at  the  invitation  of 
a  personal  friend,  who  wished  to  consult 
him;  he  was  not  lobbying,  as  the  several 
Members  of  the  House  who  were  in  con- 
versation with  him  are  ready  to  testify. 
It  w£s  a  final  indication  of  the  slovenly 
manner  in  which  this  story  was  handled 
that  the  priests  residence  was  given  as 
Washington.  The  fact  is,  as  most  Wash- 
ingtonians  know,  that  Dr.  Thorning  re- 
sides at  Carrollton  Manor.  Md.  Truth 
is  better  than  fiction. 


Brannan  Farm  Price  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Clark  L.  Brody,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau,  is  among  the 
soundest,  wisest,  and  most  patriotic 
gentlemen  in  our  great  State  of  Michigan. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing leader  in  agriculture.  He  knows  the 
problems  of  the  farmer  and  he  knows  the 
solution  of  those  problems. 

I  have  received  a  statement  entitled 
"A  Summary  of  the  Brannan  Farm  Price 
Plan."  and  under  unanimous  consent  to 
cxiend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude this  statement. 

If  they  will  read  this  splendid  sum- 
mary, it  will  be  helpful  to  tho.-^e  who  are 
interested  in  preserving  the  freedom  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country. 

The  statement  follows: 

A  ST7MMABT  Or  THB  BKANNAN   rASM   PRICE  PLAN 

(By  Clark  L.  Brody.  executive  secretary  of 
the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau,  from  a  tele- 
vision discussion  of  the  Brannan  farm 
price  plan  with  Mr.  Maurice  Dean.  Michi- 
gan director  for  the  Production  Market- 
ing Administration,  WWJ.  Detroit.  May  11, 
1949) 

I  regard  the  Drannan  plan  as  a  dangerous 
step  toward  further  socialization  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  regimentation  of  the  American 
farmer.  It  is  a  political -economic  philosophy 
of  government  that  would  destroy  the  farm- 
er's Initiative  and  Incentive  to  solve  his  own 
problems  and  meet  the  ever-changing  de- 
mands of  the  consumer  as  registered  In  the 
market  place. 

The  Braunan  plan  places  a  ceiling  on  op- 
portunity for  the  American  farmer.  The 
Government  support  price  should  not  be  the 
price  we  expect  to  live  on.  It  Is  valuable  in- 
surance. It  is  not  and  should  not  be  the 
farmer'i  chief   Incentive. 


It  would  tend  u*  rvslmsnt  IImi  ooiwumer 
SB  well,  fur  the  President's  adviser*— I  tMpe 
ws  ■h»U  Hsvor  be  eumpetted  to  refer  to  them 
as  tht  "elite"  of  Oovernmsut  or  ths  "pslsoe 
gusrd"-<ould  to  s  oonsldsrebls  degree  really 
determine  the  kinds  end  smounu  o(  food 
tbst  would  be  available  to  the  urban  pUf' 
chaser.  They  could  tell  the  consumer  whet 
was  good  for  him. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  be  exorbW 
tant.  This  Is  estimated  by  competetit  au- 
thorities to  be  from  $5,000,000,000  to  eiO,- 
OOO.COO.OOO  annually.  This  staggering 
amount  would  have  to  come  from  the  pockets 
of  both  consumers  and  farmers  through 
higher  taxes.  Neither  do  the  consumers 
want  the  Government  to  determine  what 
they  shall  buy. 

Our  farm  people  do  not  want  to  become 
wards  of  the  Government  supported  by  sub- 
sidies from  the  Federal  Treasury  as  con- 
templated In  the  Brannan  plan.  Under  a 
free,  competitive  economy  our  farmers  have 
developed  an  agriculture  that  is  feeding 
much  of  the  world's  population.  The  Initi- 
ative and  Incentive  of  the  American  farmer 
Is  the  best  Insurance  that  the  consumer  will 
have  an  adequate  food  supply  of  the  kind 
he  wishes  to  buy  and  at  prices  he  can  afford 
to  pay. 


Why  a  Depression? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  D.  McKlNNON 

or   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  McKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
include  an  article  by  Oscar  Cox  entitled 
"Why  a  Depression?"  This  article  was 
published  as  a  public  service  by  the  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.  of  Dover.  Del.,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  May  8, 
1949. 

WHY    A    DEPHE-SSION? 

(By  Oscar  Cox) 
There  are  many  who  still  think  that  econo- 
mists. Government  ofBclals,  and  business 
executives  can  tell  definitely  In  advance 
whether  or  not  we  shall  have  a  depression  In 
the  United  States.  This  Is  far  from  the 
truth,  although  some  of  the  prophets  them- 
selves labor  under  this  false  belief. 

Forecasting  of  our  economic  trends  is  use- 
ful. Forecasting  can  Indicate  some  of  the 
straws  m  the  wind,  and  there  are  many  such 
straws  available  today.  But  forecasting  Is 
not  yet  advanced  enough  to  predict  with  ac- 
curacy exactly  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
employment,  production,  prices,  and  the 
other  Important  aspects  of  our  economy. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  know  with  cer- 
tainty whether  or  not  a  depression  Is  coming 
does  not  mean  that  effective  action  cannot 
and  should  not  be  taken  now.  If  a  depres- 
sion comes,  we  should  have  In  readiness 
those  measures  which  can  minimize  such  a 
depression. 

There  can  be  reasonable  differences  about 
what  measures  can  counteract  or  forestall  a 
depression,  but  basically  there  are  fewer  dif- 
ferences on  this  score  than  In  forecasting 
with  cerUlnty  whether  there  will  be  a  depres- 
sion. 

The  better  part  of  practical  wisdom  U  to 
have  ready  as  soon  as  possible  those  measures 
which  can  be  used  to  counter  a  depression 
if  It  does  result.  If  it  does  not  come,  we 
simply  do  not  have  to  \;se  the  measures,  and 
we  shall  have  lost  little  by  having  them 
ready.    If  a  depression  does  result  and  we 


do  n«t  hsve  atfe^uau  meMures  ready,  ihs 
lull  lit  uuemployMent  and  huinaii  sutferlni, 
the  thriiMt  u>  ovr  eeourity  posltton.  and  the 
weakeniDK  of  our  political  etruoturs  msy  be 
devtwututii.  If  a  depres«ton  Is  cumins,  the 
longer  we  .welt  before  nwkmu  ready  inul- 
Ugent  meeeures  to  combat  it  tiie  greater  will 
be  the  costs  to  us  in  human  and  money 
values. 

Instead  of  welting  to  see  If  a  real  depres- 
sion sets  In.  when  the  tendency  will  be  to 
act  In  hysteria  and  panic,  we  should  begin 
to  plan  and  act  now.  To  think  out,  to  de- 
bate and  to  put  into  effect  the  necessary 
measures  will  take  plenty  of  time,  anyway. 
It  Is  not  too  soon  to  begin  now.  The  strong 
indications  are  that  production  Is  falling  off 
and  unemployment  is  increasing.  These  may 
snowball  rapidly.  In  preparing  and  acting 
now  to  fend  off  a  possible  depression  there  Is 
no  need  to  develop  the  type  of  psychological 
jitters  which  will  make  matters  much  worse. 
It  is  far  better  to  face  the  situation  ahead 
of  us  with  knowledge  and  without  fear  than 
to  do  nothing  effective  and  be  blindly  afraid. 

In  principle  the  area  and  time  of  action 
to  try  to  forestall  a  possible  depression  are 
clear:  Instead  of  make- work  or  leaf -raking 
projects,  the  central  fociis  should  be  on  work- 
ing out  as  promptly  as  possible  those  meas- 
ures which  increase  the  real  wealth  and  pro- 
ductivity of  our  country  and  Its  people  and 
at  the  same  time  generate  the  creative  em- 
ployment that  assures  the  purchasing  power 
upon    which    all    business    and    agriculture 

depend.  .        _,    ♦ 

Instead  of  relying  too  much  on  imperfect 
forecasting— and  then  sitting— we  should 
concentrate  now  on  those  purposeful  meas- 
ures which  not  only  can  forestall  a  depres- 
sion, but  can  expand  our  useful  production 
and  employment. 

Those  purposeful  measure-3  can  be  positive 
and  effective.    They  include  further  relaxa- 
tion of  export  and  credit  controls;  Nation- 
wide buUdlng  of  soU-»nservation  dams  that 
can  also  expand  our    upply  of  much-needed 
hydroelectric  power;   the  -ebuilding  of  cur 
schools  and  hospitals  which,  during  the  last 
20  years,  have  become  shamefully  oosolete; 
meeting  our  housing  needs  with  the  mass- 
production  techniques  for  which  we  are  fa- 
mous; speeding  up  capital  Investment  in  our 
industrial  plant  by  tax  Incentives  or  other 
means.      American    ingenuity    can    provide 
socially  and  economically  valuable  projects. 
It  Is  merely  a  matter  of  Intelligent  thinking, 
discussion,  action,  and  legislation.    The  Im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  thinking,  discus- 
sion, action,  and  legislation  should  be  begun 
right   now   and   with    all   the   vigor    at   our 
command. 

If  our  Government,  our  businessmen,  our 
labor  and  farm  leaders  JoUi  together  now  to 
meet  those  problems  head  on  with  the  same 
spirit  in  which  we  prepared  for  and  waged 
the  war,  we  can  be  sure  that  we  can  defeat 
any  coming  depression.  Depressions  do  not 
have  to  be.  Depressions  result  from  the 
Individual  or  combined  actions  of  great 
numbers  of  human  beings.  Human  beings 
with  Intelligent  foresight  and  effort  can  pre- 
vent any  depression. 


anca  Day  by  prot^lamatlon  of  the  Fresl- 

ThU  project  Is  the  oulirowih  of  • 
rfso:utton  adopted  last  June  at  the  eon> 
ventlon  of  the  National  Grand  Lodtfl 
of  the  International  Order  of  Oood  Tem- 
plars, of  which  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Schmidt, 
of  Washington,  is  national  superintend- 
ent of  legislaUve  work.  Fred  Eklund.  of 
Chicago,  is  national  chief  templar  and 
Alfred  Abrahamson.  of  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  national  secretary-treasurer. 

The  order  is  the  second  oldest  temper- 
ance society  in  America  and  the  cente- 
nai-y  of  this  widely  flimg  organization, 
operating  in  many  nations  throughout 
the  world,  is  to  be  celebrated  at  Chicago 
on  June  18.  19,  and  20.  1951.  This  inter- 
national convention,  composed  of  emi- 
nent delegates  from  many  lands,  will  be 
presided  over  by  Senator  Ruben  Wagns- 
son.  of  Sweden,  international  chief  tem- 
plar of  lOGT  and  governor  of  the  royal 
province  of  Kalmar. 

The  designation  of  a  National  Temper- 
ance Day  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica would  therefore  be  a  timely  and  gra- 
cious act  greatly  appreciated  by  the  tem- 
perance forces  of  all  classes  throughout 
America  and  the  world. 


National  Temperance  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 
Mr  BRYSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  calling  for 
the  esUblishment  of  a  NaUonal  Temper- 


Boys'  Clubs  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  uJJNora 

IN  THE  HOUS3  OP  REPRKENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
imanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley, 
delivered  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111.,  on  May  5,  1949.  It  was  a  most  in- 
spiring address  on  the  work  of  Boys' 
Clubs  in  the  interest  of  the  youth  of  oiir 
Nation  and  I  commend  its  reading  by 
the  membership. 

It  Is  indeed  a  source  of  refreshment  and 
encouragement  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  people  whose  program  of  activity 
and  interest  Is  so  far  removed  from  the  area 
of  controversy.  In  the  entire  field  of  mans 
relation  to  man,  it  has  become  axiomatic 
that  in  the  interest  of  things  to  come,  worldly 
and  spiritual,  youth  must  be  served,  lor 
youth  will  be  of  service. 

Those  of  m  who  have  been  privileged  to 
share  the  burden  have  been  faced  constantly 
with  the  challenge  of  a  wide  range  of  earthly 
maladies,  from  insidious  conspiracy  in  gov- 
ernments to  mass  deprivation  and  degrada- 
tion, from  stark  madness  to  misguided 
genius,  from  arms  to  armistice,  and  b&ck.  to 
arms  again.  While  we  have  enjoyed  some 
degree  of  success,  I  am  often  fearful  that 
in  the  process  of  solving  our  inomedlate 
pressing  problems,  we  have  lost  sight,  from 
time  to  time,  of  that  sphere  of  life  and  liv- 
ing toward  which  all  of  our  energies  are  di- 
rected. In  effect,  in  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex affairs  of  men,  we  have  tended  to  over- 
look the  intrtcaU  affairs  of  youth.  That  ia 
precisely  what  I  meant  when,  in  expreeaing 
my  opinion  on  the  ouUook  for  the  world  e^ 
short  time  ago.  I  said.  "When  I  look  on  the 
older  generation,  now  so  largely  in  power. 
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the  generation  to  which  I  belong,  and  reflect 
on  the  problems  which  have  been  ours,  and 
the  crises  «c  hav*  met  succeaaXuUy,  the 
present  uncertain  future  at  all  peoples,  all 
things,  my  heart  is  heavy  But  when  I  fix 
my  attention  on  a  group  of  boys,  the  new 
generation,  my  heart  leap*  with  faith  and 
hope." 

I  should  like  to  aay  here  and  now — thank 
God  for  the  thou^&nda  upon  thousands  of 
•elf-aacrlilclng  loyal  Americans  who  have  all 
these  years  deroted  a  good  portion  of  their 
lives  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  youth  of  our  country.    But  for  the 
tmtlring  efforts  of  oxir  schools,  oxu  churches, 
and    our    youth-senrlng   orfanisatlons.    this 
democracy  of  ours  might  Indeed  have  been 
threatened  by  a  bankruptcy  In  sound  citizen- 
ship with  its  rightful  place  of  influence  in 
things  to  come.     In  particular.  I  should  like 
here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  uaining  and 
gtUdanoe  of  boys.     I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  more  than  30,000  of  them 
who  give  their  time  and  thought  to  the  man- 
agement of  boys'  clubs  and  to  promote  their 
Interest  In  boards  of  directors,  women's  auz- 
■lumnl  associations,  and  other  or- 
pertainlng  thereto. 
In  singling  out  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America, 
I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  you  understand 
I  am  not  merely  adjusting  my  personal  opin- 
ion to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.    As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  hare  more  than  a  passing 
fancy  to  sut>stantlate  my  opinion.     I.  as  a 
member  of  the  national  board  of  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America,  am  prnud  to  be  among  this  army 
of  laymen  who  beliCTe  in  the  soundness  of 
bo3r8'  clubs. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  travel  Into  every  State  In  the 
Union  and  to  have  met  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  every  walk  of  life — a  true 
cross  section  of  the  pwptilatlon  of  this  coun- 
try. I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve at  first  hand  the  fruitful  effects  of  the 
untiring  efforts  of  our  schools,  our  churches, 
and  otir  social  agencies  and  Institutions. 
Furthermore,  I  have  come  to  learn  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  if  there  is  one  thing 
upon  which  we  can  base  our  confidence  and 
hopes  of  a  letter  day  to  come,  it  Is  the  youth 
of  otir  Nation. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  read  a 
poem  that  I  have  carried  in  my  pocket  for 
ycum.    It  is  The  Boy,  by  Edgar  A.  Guest: 

"A  possible  man  of  affairs. 

A  possible  leader  of  men. 
Back  of  the  grin  that  he  wears 

There  may  be  the  courage  of  ten; 
Lawyer  or  merchant  or  priest. 

Artist  or  singer  of  Joy. 
This,  when  his  "trength  is  Increased, 

Is  what  may  become  of  the  boy. 

"Heedless  and  mischievous  now. 

Spending  his  boyhood  In  play. 
Yet  glory  maj  rest  on  his  brow. 

And  fame  may  exalt  him  some  day; 
A  skill  that  the  world  shall  admire. 

Strength    that    the    world    shall    employ. 
And  faith  that  shall  bum  as  a  fire 

Are  what  may  be  found  In  the  boy. 
"He  with  the  freckles  and  tan. 

He  with  that  fun-Iovlng  grin. 
May  rise  to  great  beighta  as  a  man 

And  many  a  battle  may  win; 
B^ck  of  the  slang  of  the  streets 

Ab4  back  of  the  love  of  a  toy, 
tt  uay  be  a  Great  Spirit  beats — 

Lincoln  cmce  played  as  a  boy. 

•TVace  them  all  back  to  their  youth. 

All  the  great  heroes  we  sing, 
SMklng  and  serving  the  Truth, 

nreKtdent,  poet,  and  king. 
WledltBgUMi.  Caesar,  and  Paul. 

Hetner.  who  sang  about  Troy, 
Jeui  the  greatest  of  all, 

Bvch  In  bis  time  was  a  bey." 
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unexhausted  energy  of  youth, 
vitality,  enthusiasm,  devo- 
ness  are  wrapped  up  in  youth, 
average  American   boy — think 
powers,  the  agility  of  his 
quickness  of  his  eye,  his  ear 
curiosity    keen,    his    memory 
emotions  ready  to  ad- 
will  power  to  t>e  directed. 
:oo.  how  easily  he  Is  affected  by 
that  we  offer  him.     Bad  In- 
often.    Statistics  tell  us  that 
of  men  who  are  Inmates  In 
reformatories    is    26,    or    even 
even  more  serious  Is  the  fact 
of  these  young  men  had  had 
v^eakness,  that  later  caused  their 
across  their  character  In  the 
boyhood  or  early  youth.    This 
significance  to  you  and  to 
who  are  interested  In  the  fu- 
our  country. 
God  boys  are  even  more  easily 
influences  than  bad.    The 
nany  conversations  with  young 
course  of  my  lUetlme  and  ex- 
me  in  going  on  reccxtl  to 
are  far  more  responsive  to  high 
than  to  those  forces  which 
provided,  of  course,  that 
1  j-e  presented  in  a  way  that  the 
and   that  appeals  to 
wbUe. 

have  any  doubt  of   the   fact 
asset   of   this   Nation  is   its 
reflect   for    a   moment   on   the 
ou  feel  makes  a  nation  great. 
Df  territory  does  not  constitute 
has  more  square  miles  of 
any  other  nation  on  earth, 
volume  c^  population  indicate 
hina   has   the   numbers — some 
that  is  not  what  constitutes 
of  the  Chinese  people.     Nor 
of  public  or  private  wealth 
resotirces  constitute  true  great- 
right  when  I  say  that  neither 
technical  training  by  them- 
i.  nation  great?     Germany  was 
st  trained  nations  of  modern 
experience  of  Germany  is  illus- 
)f  the  fact  that  education  and 
teach  to  build  armaments  and 
their  use.  but  that  is  not  great- 
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re4l  greatne^  of  a  nation  is  In  its 

their   Ideals,   their  character, 

hat  makes  It  great.     And  these 

largely  by  the  Influence  that 

}ear  on  the  boys  and  girls,  the 

country.     What  America,  this 

i^uch  love,  will  be  30,  40,  or  IGO 

depends  Implicitly  upon  what 

to  those  boys  who  are  shooting 

streets  and  lanes  of  our  cities 

ght  now.     Consequently,  tf  we 

this  country   adequately  to 

of  the  trying  years  ahead,  we 

l^ard  the  adequate  preptu'atlon 

who  will  be  at  the  helm. 

for  this  great  task  can- 
entirely  within  the  walls  of 
The  field  of  education  has 
strides  in   behalf  of  otur 
)elleve  their  efforts  and  accom- 
ve  earned  our  fullest  admlra- 
But,  actually,  mere  school- 
e<tucution.     Whereas  a  boy  is  in- 
school  for  a  few  hours  daily, 
years  of  his  life,  every  other 
he  encounters  is  also  edu- 
oature.     Often    the    most    vital 
e<fucatlon.  for  better  or  for  worse. 
of  the  school, 
at  ol  a  good  home  Is  Impossible 
A   boy's   greatest    educational 
affecting    his    entire    life,    are 
the  home.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
nen  who  get  into  trouble  with 
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•he  authorities  are  products  of  an  Inadequate 
home  environment? 

And  is  It  not  true  that  the  church  is  a 
major  factor  In  a  boy's  education?  Too 
often,  unfortunately,  this  factor  Is  minimized 
or  not  brought  into  play  at  all.  They  tell 
me  that  an  alarming  number  of  boys  of 
America  do  not  have  any  church  affiliation. 
To  any  serious-thinking  person,  that  is  a 
frightful  indictment  of  the  parents  of  those 
boys.  Every  youngster  needs  to  be  taught 
that  If  he  Is  to  be  rewarded  in  the  world  to 
come,  he  must  do  two  things  In  his  life; 
first,  he  must  honor  the  divine  command  to 
"love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  thy  whole 
heart,  thy  whole  soul,  and  thy  whole  mind." 
And  then,  he  must  do  something  else;  be 
must  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thy  self." 

This  thought  brings  me  to  a  specific  reason 
for  my  belief  In  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America.  Somewhere,  outside  of  the 
home,  the  school  and  the  church,  there  must 
exist  a  proving  ground,  a  workshop,  as  it 
were,  where  a  boy  may  exercise  and  develop 
the  Ideals  which  have  been  expounded  to 
him.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  the 
boys  of  our  Nation  to  occupy  their  free-time 
hours  than  participation  in  the  safe  and 
constructive  program  of  a  bojrs'  club. 

Here  he  Is  given  full  opportunity  under 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  competent, 
qualified  leadership  to  learn  self-reliance,  to 
aim  for  leadership  in  competition  in  the 
spirit  of  fair  play,  and  to  develop  bodies, 
hand  and  brain  skills  In  preparation  for  the 
futiu-e.  Here  he  finds  an  opportunity  to 
prove  his  skill,  to  satisfy  his  hunger  for 
adventure,  to  give  and  take  in  full  considera- 
tion of  others,  and  to  stand  on  his  own  feet. 
And,  what's  more — he  likes  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  interest 
boys  in  worth-while  activities  we  must  offer 
something  that  they  will  enjoy  doing,  and, 
further,  something  they  think  is  worth  doing. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  boys'  clubs  are 
satisfying  this  prerequisite. 

Multiply  these  invaluable  Influences  by  323 
clubs  and  a  total  boy  membership  in  excess 
of  300.000.  and  you  have  an  inflltration  each 
year  into  the  citizenry  of  the  Nation,  of 
thotisands  of  graduates  of  boys'  clubs,  who 
will  not  only  have  a  direct  effect  for  good 
in  their  community,  but  will  work  like  a 
leaven  In  Influencing  thotisands  of  others  the 
world  over,  with  whom  these  boys'  club 
alumni  come  Into  contact.  This  admirable 
picture  is  In  itself  a  monument  to  you  who 
are  giving  years  of  devotion  to  the  manage- 
ment and  promotion  of  boys'  clubs. 

I  wish  to  compliment  all  the  men  and 
women  in  America  who  voluntarily  contrib- 
ute toward  the  benefit  of  the  people  This 
concern  of  the  individuals  for  the  welfare 
of  their  neighbors  has  been  traditional  in 
America.  It  is  Just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life  as  our  desire  to  Improve 
our  own  conditions.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
day  for  America  If  all  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  were  to  be  thrown  on 
the  Government.  It  would  be  finally  tragic 
for  us  as  Individuals  If  we  could  discharge 
otir  responsibility  to  our  neigbtwrs  by  filling 
out  an  income-tax  blank. 

I  know  full  well  that  in  our  struggle  upward 
M  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation,  there  have 
hceii  those  who  needed  the  helping  hand  of 
their  neishbors.  We  have  made  a  great  ad- 
vance in  cur  concern  and  efforts  for  the 
unemployed,  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  all  who,  because  of  mis- 
fortune or  for  any  reason,  cannot  make  the 
grade  In  the  upward  struggle. 

These  people  are  the  great  concern  of  all 
of  us  and  the  rr.o6t  of  us  will  approve  sound 
meMorcs  for  meeting  their  needs.  I  believe. 
however,  that  we  shotild  and  can  best  meet 
their  needs  without  destroying  the  initiative 
and  self-reliance  of  the  individual  In  a 
state  where  there  Is  complete  so-called  se- 
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curlty.  It  Is  security  on  a  very  low  level  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  individual  to  rise  and 
create  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  is  not 
only  limited,  but  the  lack  of  Incentives  Is 
deadening  to  Individual  Initiative  and  en- 
terprise. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  pros- 
perity and  standard  of  living  In  America  is 
this — that  from  the  time  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  it  has  been  a  land  of  opportunity. 
Every  parent,  as  he  looks  at  his  child  in  the 
cradle,  has  at  least  the  hope  that  the  child 
will  be  better  off  than  he  has  been  and  may 
have  the  American  dream  that  their  sons  will 
become  important  figures  in  the  business, 
professional,  and  political  world. 

With  this  thought  In  mind  we  must  never 
pennit  our  outlook  on  life,  our  American  sky- 
line, if  you  please,  ever  to  l)ecome  obscured 
bv  the  cloud  of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. We  must  never  allow  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  this  Nation  to  deprive  us  of  the 
simple  virtues  that  have  made  this  Nation 
the  hope  of  all  mankind.  We  must  never 
permit  the  ideals  of  this  Republic  to  sink 
to  a  point  where  every  American  father  and 
mother,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed, 
cannot  look  proudly  Into  the  cradle  of  their 
new-born  babe  and  see  a  future  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  human  realities — 
human  realities  that  we  can  hand  down  to 
oiu-  children.  If  we  wUl  but  keep  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  and  cherish  the  bonds  of  unity 
that  are  so  necessary,  so  essential  for  our 
continued  progress.  Give  America  a  united 
front,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  within 
or  without,  that  can  weaken  or  destroy  our 
democracy. 

This  hope  and  dream  Is  firmly  based  on  the 
life  stories  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  from  limited  beginnings  rose  to  Impor- 
tant places  in  our  economic,  professional, 
and  political  life.  Because  men  In  America 
had  the  incentives  to  work  and  strive,  they 
have  brought  atxiut  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  entire  world. 

America  is  still  a  land  of  opportunity,  and 
I  believe  that  the  opportunities  for  our  youth 
are  greater  now  than  ever  before  In  our  his- 
tory, but  It  Is  my  contention  that  with  every 
opportunity  a  responsibility  emerges.  It  Is 
squarely  up  to  us  to  do  the  most  important 
thing  we  can  for  o\ir  youth  and  for  our 
country,  and  that  is  to  teach  boys  and  gtrls 
that  they  can  have  more  than  mere  security 
if  they  will  learn  and  strive.  On  large  scale, 
the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  are  meeting  that 
responsibility. 

Herein  lies  another  reason  why  I  am  so 
anxious  to  support  the  work  of  boys'  clubs. 
While  they  serve  boys  of  all  classes  where 
there  is  need,  they  have  always  been  espe- 
cially concerned  with  boys  whose  family  and 
neighborhood  resources  are  limited.  Many 
boys  whose  formal  education,  too.  must  be 
limited  find  their  opportimity  Iot  advance- 
ment in  the  boys'  club. 

Boys'  clubs  are  geared  to  meet  needs  unmet 
by  other  organizations.  While  they  are  com- 
pletely nonsectarian,  they  are  not  godless. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  fountain  springs 
of  tolerance — enemies  of  bigotry.  They  are 
possessed  of  no  magic  formula,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  simple  and  direct  in  pattern. 
They  are  the  best  means  I  know  for  a  sound 
investment  of  our  interest,  efforts,  and 
money  toward  insiurance  of  the-  future  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

The  only  fault  that  I  can  find  with  boys' 
clubs  is  the  fact  that  there  are  not  yet  enough 
of  them.  We  can  and  must  make  the  fruits 
of  this  tried  and  true  movement  available  to 
every  boy  In  every  sixable  community.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  in  which,  as  Indi- 
viduals, we  can  proffer  oiir  twys  and  girls  the 
Incentives  to  work  upward  in  the  Amerlcr.n 
tradition  and  the  opportunities  for  their  self- 
development. 
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Tkc  HooTcr  CoBnissioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

C»-  MASSACHTJSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR3SENT ATI  V  KS 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  IANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 

the  following  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Henry  P.  Kendall,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Kendall  Co..  Boston 
10,  Mass.,  bringing  to  my  attention  an 
article  regarding  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion: 

Ths  Kendall  Co., 
Boston.  Mass.,  May  16.  1949. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

House  Office  B-uilding. 

Washtnffton.  D.  C. 

Deax  Ma.  Lanx  :  You.  I  am  s\u-e,  mtist  have 
given  some  thought  and  study  to  the  rec- 
ommendation for  8  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  on  the 
basis  of  the  Hoover  Report.  I  have  tried  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  principles  in- 
volved, and  with  many  others,  I  share  a 
deep  concern  that  this  masterly,  objective 
study  has  not  been  Implemented.  The  en- 
closed clipping  expresses  better  than  I  can 
the  Importance  of  action. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  bill  instruct- 
ing the  President  to  carry  out  the  Hoover 
report  con-pletely,  and  as  expeditiously  as 
posslMe,  should  be  drawn.  II  the  report  is 
torn  to  pieces  by  bureaucrats  without  having 
been  given  a  trial,  it  is  likely  to  be  emascu- 
lated. No  superficial  reading  of  this  ex- 
haustive report  without  the  background  of 
time  put  into  it  by  the  various  task  groups 
is  likely  to  be  anything  but  harmful. 

If  the  report  is  passed  as  a  whole,  any 
weaknesses  will  show  up.  and  Improvements 
or  beneficial  modifications  growing  out  of 
the  experience  of  operation  can  be  under- 
taken, which  will  be  a  far  wiser  and  safer 
course  to  follow. 

New  England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
country,  has  much  to  gain  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  report.  I  am  therefore  sending 
this  letter  and  clipping  to  all  New  England 
Congressmen  and  Senators  and  also  to  stich 
other  Congressmen  and  Senators  with  whom 
I  am  personally  acquainted. 

Men  like  myself,  I  can  assvire  you,  who 
have  developed  sound  and  efficient  organiza- 
tions and  comprehensive  budgetary  controls, 
feel  deeply  concerned  by  the  lack  of  progress 
toward  implementing  this  report. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

HtlfHT    P.    KXNDAIX. 

Thx  Gbkat  Game  or  Polttics 
(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 

DANGESOtTS    INESTU 

Washington. — The  sluggish  indifference  in 
Congress  to  the  Hoover  Commissions  rec- 
ommendation for  reorganization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  grotesquely  swollen  and 
Incredibly  bungling,  wasteful,  and  inefficient, 
is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  inertia  and  un- 
Intelligence  of  the  American  people.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  explain  it.  The  present 
situation  Is  as  complete  an  indictment  cf  our 
unfitness  to  govern  ourselves  as  has  been 
made. 

These  may  seem  harsh  words  but  they  are 
Justified  by  the  facts.  If  this  NaUon  were 
free  of  debt;  if  Its  cltiaens  were  lightly  taxed; 
If  there  were  a  dependable  surplus  in  the 
TreasTny;  if  there  were  no  war  clouds  in  the 


foreign  sky;  if  peace  were  assured,  our  de- 
fense armament  reduced  to  the  miuumma 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  lu  economic 
feet  (an  Ideal  condition  which,  of  course, 
will  never  occur  but  may  be  assumed  for  the 
sake  of  argument) ,  even  then  it  would  be  in- 
excusably stupid  not  to  enact  the  Hoover  , 
recommendation,  which  not  only  would  save 
$3,000,000,000  a  year  but,  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplication,  waste,  and  absurdities, 
restore  reason  and  efficiency  to  a  machine 
close  to  bogging  down  of  Its  own  weight. 

Even  under  the  ideal  conditions  atwve  dc- 
8crit>ed  there  could  be  no  defense  for  inac- 
tion, no  argxunent  against  adoption,  no  sense 
In  refusal.  But,  under  conditions  as  they 
really  are,  not  to  act  swiftly  and  favorably 
is  more  than  stupid— It  is  wicked.  It  comes 
close  to  national  insanity.  It  would  t)e  the 
most  shocking  demonstration  of  popular  in- 
capacity in  all  history.  It  woxild  exhibit  thU 
Nation  as  having,  first,  gone  on  record  as 
reallEtag  the  necessity  of  regaining  control 
of  Its  governmental  machinery:  second,  as 
having  Its  request  to  be  shown  the  way  fully 
compiled  with;  thh^.  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  danger,  as  having  turned  its  back,  shut  its 
eyes  and  done  nothing. 

These  statements  are  by  no  means  too 
strong.  The  truth  Is  they  cannot  be  made 
too  strong.  Por  here  are  the  facts — far.  in- 
deed, from  those  ideal  conditions,  flnanclaUy. 
the  Nation  is  in  an  appalling  state.  Instead 
of  being  free  of  debt,  the  debt— now  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty  biUlons — U  far 
greater  than  anyone  dreamed  could  be  sus- 
tained. The  annual  Interest  alone  is  twice 
as  much  as  the  total  cost  of  government 
20  years  ago.  Instead  of  being  lightly  taxed. 
the  tax  burden  Is  luiprecedently  heavy.  It 
bears  grieviously  upon  rich  and  poor  alike. 
It  has  reached  the  point  where  to  gain  acutely 
needed  revenue,  economists  generally  fear 
the  result  of  adding  to  It.  Instead  of  a  de- 
pendable surplus  for  nearly  18  years,  we  have 
consistently  rim  increasingly  large  deficits. 
Under  such  conditions  any  business,  big  or 
little,  would  be  marked  "insolvent."  branded 
as  bankrupt.  In  other  words,  our  Federal 
fiscal  structure  Is  strained  to  the  limit. 

Instead  at  permanent  peace,  for  2  ye&rs 
we  have  been  engaged  in  a  frightening  cold 
war  with  Russia  and  no  man  can  be  sure  it 
will  not  become  a  shooting  war.  Instead  of 
reduced  armaments  at  vast  cost,  we  are 
forced  to  build  up  a  gigantic  defense  ma- 
chine. And  billions  are  being  potu-ed  into 
the  friendly  countries  of  western  Eiffope  to 
promote  their  economic  stability  and 
strengthen  otir  position.  PlnaUy,  we  have 
Just  concluded  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  un- 
der which  in  the  next  12  months  we  wUl 
furnish  to  the  other  signers  » 1.500 ,000.000 
worth  of  military  supplies.  This  one  and 
one-half  billion  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
President's  budget  and  must  be  rdded  to 
the  five  and  one-half  billions  necessary  for 
the  Marshall  plan  in  the  coming  year.  On 
top  of  all  this,  before  the  sesslcm  has  ended 
Congress  will  have  appropriated  several  other 
non  budgeted  billions  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. The  drain  upon  the  Treasury  wUl 
be  terrific.  We  have  got  to  get  more  revenue 
or  go  under.  Where  is  the  money  coming 
from?  Even  if  more  taxes  are  levied,  we  will 
still  be  far  short  of  our  needs.  In  face  of 
these  facts,  which  no  cme  disputes,  one  would 
think  the  Hoov«  proposal  to  eliminate  waste. 
Increase  efficiency,  and  save  three  bililoas 
annually  would  seem  heaven-sent. 

Literally,  there  U  everything  to  commend 
It.  It  Is  not  as  tf  the  Hoover  Commission 
were  trying  to  sell  it.  "Hie  Idea  was  not 
originated  by  Mr.  Hoover  but  by  Consreas 
Itself.  It  was  Congress  which  unwnlmoMsly 
passed  a  resolution  creating  the  eommlaslan 
and  asking  tt  to  do  the  job.  The  commis- 
sion has  done  the  Job.    Neither  tiM  accu- 
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racy  of  the  report's  figure  nor  the  soundneea 
ol   Its  recommentutlcns  are  questioned  by 
anyone.     Practically  ev«7  neirapaper  In  the 
United    States    has    approved.    There   tant 
so  much  as  a  trac;  of  politics  anywhere.     Ko 
one  connected  with  the  commission  has  any- 
thing even  remotely  to  gain.    No  one  In  any 
party  disputes  the  vital  necessity  of  the  pro- 
posed reorganisation,  which  every  President 
since   Theodore   Roosevelt    has    urged.     In- 
formed men  know  that  If  It  falls  this  time  It 
will  never  be  done.    This  is  the  last  chance. 
Opposition    comes    from    the    entrenched 
FMteral   btireaucracy   and   the   labor   lobby. 
Powerful  »o  these  are.  they  should  be  easy  to 
o\-errtde  on  so  tremendously  essential  a  mat- 
ter   as   this.     Yet.    Incredibly,   it    lags.    Al- 
ready It  Is  being  said  that  Oongr— a  will  evade 
responsibility    Itself    and    mtttiy    authorize 
Mr.  Tnuzian  to  reorganize  to  the  extent  he 
desires.     That,  of  course,  means  nothing  at 
all.     Most   Congressmen   shrink   from  doing 
anything  to  disturb  the  constituents  whom 
they  have  on  the  pay  roll.    Their  disjxjsition 
la  to  run  away  from  the  drastic  steps  they  are 
now  asked  to  take  In  the  national  Interests. 
If  acme  way  Is  not  found  to  save  this  report 
from  the  lincertng  death  which  its  opponents 
predict,  this  eountry's  future  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate.     Easily,  It  Is  the  most  im- 
portant   matter    before    Congress.     Its    fate 
will  affect  every  project  upon  which  we  are 
engaged,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.     It  Is  a 
dreadful  thought   that   the   people  are   in- 
capable of  being  aroused  on  so  vital  and 
ytrr»pi>  an  Issue. 


Northwest  Support  of  CVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  w.^sHsvoxoM 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  M»««8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
die-hard  opponents  of  CVA  and  their 
editorial  spokesmen  are  attempting  to 
depict  President  Truman  in  the  role  of 
foLsting  CVA  on  the  Pacific  Northwest 
against  the  wishes  of  our  people.  Out- 
standing citizens  of  my  SUte  have  an- 
swered these  unfounded  attacks  and  mis- 
reiwesentaiions.  I  include  with  these 
remarks  a  statement  made  jointly  by  E. 
M.  Weston,  president  of  the  Washington 
State  Federation  of  Labor:  Henry  P. 
Carstansen.  master  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange;  Roy  W.  Atkinson,  regional 
director  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Orsanizations :  and  Harold  J.  Gibson, 
president  of  Aero  Mechanics  Lodge.  No. 
751.  and  president  of  the  Washington 
Council  of  Machinists.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists. 

I  also  include  a  letter  to  the  Tacoma 
Newt-Tribune,  written  by  State  SeoMtoc 
John  T.  McCutcheon.  which  effectiireljr 
mU  forth  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  bjr  tMaMtalMMat 
of  a  CVA. 

The  siatemeist  and  letter  follow ; 
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dustry    will    thrive    and   floods   be   brought 
imder  control. 

The  city  of  Tacoma  cannot  help  but  bene- 
fit, the  mutuals  cannot  help  but  benefit,  and 
the  districts  cannot  help  but  benefit.  T'nelr 
preseut  powers  to  expand  are  In  no  way  lim- 
ited. A  CVA  means  unity  of  Federal  effort;  It 
means  greater  appropriations:  It  means  con- 
tinuity of  fXJllcy  and  more  rapid  development 
of  power,  which  wUl  pay  off  the  costs  of  the 
Investment. 

No  one  who  believes  In  the  development  of 
the  Northwest  can  logically  oppose  a  CVA. 
No  one  who  has  fought  the  batUe  lor  public 
power  over  the  years  will. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  T.  McCttchion. 

State  Senator. 


of  our  members  convinces 
the  CVA  Issue  put  to  the  test 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
ove^helmingly  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
manner  in  which  the  people 
are  rallying  to  the  support  of 
convinces  us  that   the  Pacific 
4nts  a  CVA  and  will  have  a  CVA. 

E.  M.  "ED"  WISTON, 

Washington  State  Feder- 
of  Labor. 

HINKT  P.  CAasTANSEN. 

1  he  Washington  State  Grange. 
Rot  W.  ATKINSON. 
Begior^l  Director,  Congress  of  IndJis- 
Organizations. 

HAaoLD  J.  Gibson. 
Aero    Mectianics    Lodge, 
'51.  and  President.  Washing- 
Council  of  Machinists,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists. 
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News-Tribune. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
to  the  CVA  bill  Is  totally 
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as  one  of  development  and  not 
It  will  imtfy  the  conJUctlng 
Beclsawitton  atnie:  Botina- 
tiiissix  and  eoordl* 
of  flab  and  wlkHife. 
I  111  now  before  Congrass  doaa  not 
at  the  power  or  authority  of 
,  or  public  utUlty  dlstrlcC.  or 
npanaum  In  any  way.    Anyone 
operwiae  la  not  telling  jrou  the 
local  agenclaa.  whMft  era  t  ha 
local  control  In  the  diatrtbutlon 
ba  tramendottsly  aided  by  a 
They  win  be  enabled  to 
power  and  distribute  It.     la- 
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Trade  and  Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune  of  May  16.  1949: 

TRADE  AND  COLD   WAK 

Three  men  well  qualified  to  speak  on 
world  economics  had  their  say  this  past  week. 
Will  Clayton  warned  that  on  balance  the 
Russians  are  still  winning  the  cold  war  and 
will  continue  to  win  so  long  as  western 
Europe  clings  to  self -containment  trade  and 
economic  policies.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  direc- 
tor of  the  ECA,  told  an  Italian  audience  that 
although  the  Marshall  plan  had  halted  the 
Communist  offensive  for  the  moment,  the 
Job  wUl  not  be  done  until  1952,  and  then 
only  if  European  recovery  is  accomplished. 
W.  Averell  Harrlman,  special  ECA  repre- 
sentative in  Europe,  tied  up  these  two 
statements  by  strongly  reaffirming  American 
support  for  world-wide  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  and  establishment  of  a  sound  multi- 
lateral trading  system.  He  Insisted  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Europeans  and  the  Western 
world  generally  to  do  something  more  than 
talk  about  economic  Integration. 

All  Of  this  suggests  that  after  1  year  of 
Marshall  plan  operation,  which  has  been 
mainly  concerned  with  priming  the  pump  of 
European  production,  the  time  has  come  to 
proceed  toward  the  real  goal  of  the  prcgram : 
The  ecoi-omlc  reintegration  of  opposed  na- 
tionalistic economies  of  even  the  Atlantic 
pact  countries. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  act.  which 
Congress  Is  once  more  to  consider  soon  and 
free,  we  hope,  from  the  crippling  amend- 
ments Imposed  last  year  by  the  Republican 
majority  In  the  Senate.  Is  one  step  In  freeing 
world  trade.  United  States  forelgi  economic 
policy  Is  flnnly  behind  the  Havana  charter 
of  th«  International  trade  organization  which 
would  help  to  remove  barriers  and  establish 
ttowtrlctad    facllltlaa    for    numetary    es- 


ch  ;ap 


Harrtman  eorractty  warned  Ktirope 
that  H  la  far  better  for  natlona  to  take  the 
risk  ntyw  in  g ivlng  tip  restrictive  devices  than 
to  watt  until  Amerlcaa  aid  no  kmcer  la  avaU> 
able.  Although  It  ia  trwe  Chat  atepa  abould 
ba  taken  slowly  and  ewvCully  It  neverthelaaa 
la  also  trtje,  as  Mr.  Barrhaan  said,  "that  if  a 
man  too  long  postpones  moving  from  his 
chair,  his  legs  may  atrophy  to  the  point 
where  he  cannot  even  walk." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

WedTiesday,  May  18,  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  outstanding  younger  ofBcers 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  D.  White,  recently  addressed  the 
State  convention  of  the  Reserve  OflBcers' 
Association  of  New  York  State,  held  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  and  it  is  my  pleasiure  to 
offer  his  remarks  made  at  that  time: 

It  Is  a  great  pleastire  for  me  to  be  here  to- 
night. Believe  it  or  not.  I  owe  the  privilege 
to  General  Baron  von  Hammerstein.  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  any  historical  data 
on  him  but  the  amiable  baron  evidently  was 
an  astute  observer  of  human  nature.  Hang- 
ing on  my  office  wall  in  the  Pentagon  is  a 
quotation  from  the  baron.  It  seemed  so  apt 
that,  in  the  course  of  my  business  of  keeping 
Air  Force  contact  with  Members  of  Congress. 
I  had  some  photostats  made.  I  gave  one  of 
them  to  Representative  Sterling  Col«.  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  this  district. 
I  thought  Congressman  Cole  would  partic- 
ularly appreciate  It.    He  did. 

General  Baron  von  Hammerstein  said.  "I 
divide  my  officers  into  four  classes:  The 
clever,  the  stupid,  the  industrious,  and  the 
lazy.  Most  officers  possess  at  least  two  of 
these  qualities.  Those  who  are  clever  and 
industrious  are  fitted  for  high  staff  appoint- 
ments. Use  can  be  made  of  those  who  are 
stupid  and  lazy.  The  maxi  who  Is  clever  and 
lazy,  however.  Is  destined  for  high  command 
for  he  has  the  temperament  and  nerve  to 
deal  with  all  situations.  But,  whoever  Is 
stupid  and  Industrious  Is  a  danger  and  must 
be  removed  immediately." 

Congressman  Cole  alleged  that  "use  could 
be  made"  of  me  and  suggested  to  your  com- 
mittee that  I  appear  here  tonight. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  accept  your  kind  in- 
vitation, because  I  was  anxious  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  present  at  this  gathering 
and  meet  the  members  of  your  group.  My 
Interest  was  aroused  immediately  when  I 
learned  that  this  association  Included  Re- 
serve officers  of  all  three  services.  Unifica- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  ImporUnt  Issues  that 
the  Military  Establishment  must  resolve. 
and  your  association  is  a  healthy  sign  of 
spontaneous  unification  that  Is  highly  en- 
couraging. In  addition.  I  have  always  been 
Interested  In  the  vital  role  of  Reserve  officers 
in  the  national  defense.  This  organlzaticm. 
then,  composed  of  Reserve  officers  of  all  our 
armed  forces  and  dedicated  to  the  suppwt  of 
a  statable  mUltary  policy  for  the  Nation,  is 
to  me  a  tremendously  Important  group.  Its 
potentialities  for  constructive  effort  In  tha 
national  defense  program  are  practically 
without  limit. 

I  often  wonder  if  enough  Beaerve  officers 
are  awara  of  their  vital  fwaeUen  in  our  na- 
tMwl  llfa.  It  somatlmas  seems  to  me  that 
■MSy  of  these  men  are  not  fully  aware  of 
thelf  own  hnportanea  and  acrenftb.  bat  re- 
card  thensaaltaa,  certainly  In  paacettme.  as 
filling  an  assanttally  static  role.  It  la,  of 
course.  parfaeUy  deer  that  that  could  not 
be  true  at  you  featlemen  gatherad  here. 
Tour  aetlene  ptwfe  otherwlsa.  Ton  have 
fofsd  tMB  tmeiiliaHnii  Tou  bare  given 
tMttf  ot  your  time  and  effort.  You  eea  hers 
BOW,  in  fact,  sitting  out  thara  Hatenteg  to 
me  Ulfc  while  both  trout  and  golf  are  newly 
hi  season.  Mow  I  find  that  highly  flattering. 
but  I  also  regard  it  as  ample  evidence  of  a 
aartoua  understanding  of  your  importance, 
'      t,  In  our  r»»'""^'  Uf e. 


This  importance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
It  la  far  from  true,  as  some  believe,  that  the 
reserves  are  active  only  in  wartime,  and  even 
then  do  no  more  than  those  other  citizens 
who    Join    the    armed    forces.     Our    reserve 
forces  are  a  vital  element  of  our   military 
structure.  In  peace  as  In  war.    Ovir  military 
policy,  and  Indeed  our  national  economy  as 
well,  are  predicated  on  the  repudiation  of  the 
totalitarian  doctrine  of  the  constant  mainte- 
nance   of    armed    forces    at    full     wartime 
strength.     Our  prosperity  and  many  of  our 
liberties  would  vanish  If  we  attempted  such  a 
thing.      Instead,    the    traditional    American 
doctrine  has  long  been  to  maintain  standing 
forces  adequate  to  provide  a  training  corps 
and  to  meet  the  initial  impact  of  hostilities 
with  the  capability  of  Immediate  expansions 
to  wartime  strength.    This  matter  of  expan- 
sion to  full  strength  is  the  key  to  the  success 
or  fsUltire  of  the  entire  policy.    It  coxild  never 
be  done  without  the  existence  of  a  trained 
and  organized  body  of  reserves  ready  at  all 
times  to  assume  the  full  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  professional  military  men.    I  have 
used  the  expressions  "at  all  times"  and  "full 
duties  and  responsibilities"  deliberately  and 
with  a  purpose.     Modern  war  strikes  swiftly. 
Our  ranks  must  be  filled  at  once  with  trained 
men.     Other  millions  of  men  must  be  ade- 
quately and  promptly  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  training.     In  both  cases  the  professional 
competence  of  our  Reserve  officers  Is  a  vital 
and  decisive  factor.     We  cannot  tolerate  a 
"guns    or    butter"    economy.     We    certainly 
must  never  suffer   military   conquest.     Our 
ability  simultaneously  to  avoid   both  these 
contingencies   depends   primarily  upon   you 
men  here  today,  and  upon  your  counterparts 
throxighout   the  coimtry.     That    Is   a   great 
responsibility.    To  meet  it  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  ask  of  any  man.     There  are,  how- 
ever, many  other  important  functions  that  a 
reserve  officer  can  and  does  perform  in  his 
dual  role  as  soldier  and  civilian.    His  under- 
standing of  matters  of  defense  significance 
Is  that  of  a  military  man  but  his  dally  life 
is  that  of  a  civilian.     In  this  he  enjoys  a 
unique  advantage.     In  this  position  he  can 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, his  service,  and  his  country. 

The  American  citizen  today  is  vitally  inter- 
ested In  defense  matters.  He  Is  naturally 
and  properly  concerned  about  the  security  of 
his  country.  He  Is  concerned  about  taxes. 
He  certainly  wants  the  maximum  for  his  de- 
fense doUar.  He  wants  unification  of  the 
armed  forces.  Above  all,  he  seeks  Informa- 
tion about  and  understanding  of  all  these 
things.    Neither  are  always  easy  to  obtain. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  no  clear-cut  an- 
swers to  many  such  questions.  However, 
a  man  with  the  background  of  military 
training  and  experience  necessary  to  be  a 
Reserve  officer,  la  at  least  In  a  position  to 
weigh  these  matters  Intelligently  He  can 
usually  tell  fact  from  rumor.  He  knows  his 
own  service  Intimately  and  la  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the 
others.  He  Is  respected  by  hU  friends  and 
neighbors  for  his  mUltary  knowledge,  and  if 
be  keeps  himself  well -Informed  profeaslon- 
ally  be  r*»  ba  of  immeasurable  assistance 
to  his  clTlUan  aaaoeUtca.  Tbla  Is  more  im- 
portant than  It  might  appear.  Mtlttaey  mat- 
ters do  not  lie  outeMa  *e  peoftaee  of  the 
private  cltlasn.  Me  sxerta  a  vary  real  if 
Indirect  influMioa  on  all  BMfters  of  national 
policy.  It  Is  proper  and  aasentlal  that  he 
should.  It's  his  safety  ead  Itfe  flHwey  that 
ars  involead.  Hie  frae  ap»i>.  Me  tole.  and 
bis  inftuenea  t^on  bla  eleetei 
tivaa  ace  the  waana  bf  which  be 
the  prsrogattves  of  a  free  eltiaan. 
snee  bee  shown  chat  when  ha  doaa  not  esar- 
cise  tlMie  pneogatlvaa  vigorously  and  wisely 
they  era  lost. 

Many  Americans  are  apathetic  toward  tbe 
powers  and  raaponslbiutles  at  altliMiahlp  and 
m  defense  matters  often  find  H  dlfletrtt  to 
know  what  to  believe  or  do.    The  Reserve  offi- 


cer, a  private  citlaen  himaelf.  can  te  a  very 
powerful  influence  In  his  community;  an 
influence  working  toward  the  active,  en- 
lightened, and  vocal  concern  ol  every  citixca 
with  defense  measures.  Such  concern  Is 
Important  to  our  very  survlvaL  Foster  it 
upon  every  possible  occasion. 

Prcbably  the  most  important  Issue  Involv- 
ing the  armed  forces  today  is  that  of  uni- 
fication. Certainly  this  Is  what  the  public 
currently  hears  the  most  about.  It  la  the 
score  upon  which  they  are  most  confused 
and  most  alarmed.  Everyone  knows  that 
effective  working  unity  between  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  is  essential  to  both 
military  effectiveness  and  economy.  Yet  peo- 
ple hear  that  the  mUltary  establishment  is 
rent  by  conflicting  doctrines  and  ambitions, 
that  vast  waste  and  petty  quarrels  hcpe- 
.essly  impair  efficiency  and  economy.  Be- 
cause of  its  importance  and  because  of  the 
couiusion  and  misrepresentation  that  are  so 
common,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  this 
matter  of  unification. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  have  our  differ- 
ences in  the  National  Military  Establishment. 
It  would  be  silly  to  deny  it.  I  think  It's  a 
good  sign.  What  people  don't  think  about. 
however,  la  that  these  very  differences  are 
evidence  of  the  degree  of  unification  that 
has  been  attained.  If  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  each  went  its  own  separate  way 
their  doctrines  and  principles  could  be  wildly 
divergent.  That  was  largely  true  for  many 
years.  It  was  not  until  we  faced  up  to  the 
problem  of  establishing  imiform  and  reallstie 
concepts  of  strategy  and  tactics  that  the  dif- 
ferences that  do  exist  become  apparent. 
These  differences  are  inevitable,  but  they  are 
being  resolved.  They  are  being  resolved  by 
discussion  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  They 
are  being  resolved  by  experience,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  recent  war  supplemented  by 
Joint  exercises  and  maneuvers.  Otit  of  all 
this  discussion,  out  of  Joint  experience,  and 
out  of  an  ever-growing  familiarity  with  each 
others'  weapons,  methods,  and  capabilities, 
there  Is  growing  at  all  levels  in  all  services,  a 
new.  Integrated,  and  realistic  understanding 
of  the  very  art  of  war  Itself.  This  under- 
standing, and  the  new  and  vital  concepts 
that  are  taking  shape  in  the  light  of  it,  will 
form  the  basis  for  the  future  strategic  and 
tactical  doctrine  of  the  unified  United  States 
forces. 

This  new  doctrine  and  the  resultmg  new 
methods  In  warfare  may  well  be  our  salvation 
In  any  future  war.  At  present,  however,  their 
birth  pangs  are  being  felt  In  consternation 
and  worry  over  the  alleged  interservlce  feud- 
ing. Feuds,  of  course,  make  good  copy,  Just 
as  one  airline  crash  Is  news  but  several  mil- 
lion paasenger-mUes  fiown  in  safety  are  not. 
One  of  the  biggest  feuds  we  read  about  is  that 
over  the  primary  function  of  the  services. 
Principally,  we  hear  of  the  Air  Force's  right 
to  strategic  bombardment. 

The  Air  Force,  of  course,  is  concerned  with 
Its  strategic  bombing  role.  We  feel  it's  im- 
portant, and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  grave 
responsibility  to  do  It  as  effectively  as  madam 
weapons  and  methods  permit.  Ws  rsallac. 
however,  that  when  the  Air  Force  dropa  a 
bomb,  atomic  or  otherwise,  the  perfc 
Is  far  from  being  arhflUjr  an  Air 
show.  It  Is  a  Joint  e^anClon.  as  Is 
other  flrilttary  activity.  On  a 
Ing  Blaalon  tha  Air  Tore*  t»  .  _ 
ball.  In  a  aeriler  sCrtke  the  Mary  earrlaa  tfee 
ban.  In  a  lead  Mipilgn  the  Ariy  has  %MMm 
the  pass  freai  ewter.  Su«  la  everr  mm  ef 
tftdse  aetielttae  eearr  aiiirtw  e<  tte  %mm 
bee  a  ettel  fuMtSen  te  fmlmmk.  «d  brtag 
any  «ypa  of  forea  to  bew  ••^••••5'  *• 
medisni  war  requlras  Hm  eoeetlaa«fd  mmt  ec 
all  land,  air.  and  saa  foreas  and  la  a 
intricate  team  fttneclen.  It  will  no 
suffice  to  think  in  terms  of  Army.  Wavy,  and 
Air  Ptorce  roles.  It  Is  no  longer  anBrtent 
to  think  In  terms  of  eooperatloo.  Modam 
war  planning  mtist  Include  all  the  Involved 
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nuticnshlpa  and  Intricate  functions  of  everr 
w««pon  and  arm  of  aerTlce  from  the  very 
beslnnlng.  This  Intefrated  planning  must 
be  done  on  one  level — at  the  top.  This  Is  the 
new  concept  of  war  that  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago.  Simple  as  it  sounds.  Its  effect  on 
our  future  mlUtary  operations  will  be  revolu- 
tlonarr. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  every 
military  activity  being  a  )oint  operation. 
The  Air  Force,  when  carrying  the  ball  in 
strategic  bombing,  is  dependent  upon  the 
Army  for  ground  defense,  airdrome  construc- 
ikm  and  maintenance,  and  common  supply. 
It  to  depandcot  upon  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  the  all  important  traiuportation  of 
bomb*,  fuel,  and  personnel.  The  attack  starts 
here  at  home.  By  the  time  the  bombs  are 
delivered  all  units  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment have  become  InvolTed.  The  Air  Force 
Is  aware  of  this,  and  Is  equally  aware  of  its 
iMponsltilllttss  in  an  operation  where  the 
AnBf  or  Mary  performs  the  tiltimate  appU- 
cOloB  of  force. 

Tba  Air  Force  is  responsible  for  air  sup- 
port of  the  Army.  Our  fighter  groups  de- 
Tou  at  least  half  their  training  time  to  ac- 
unam  i1f*r»*^  to  parfaet  their  abUlty  In 
tlM  taeUflal  airport  ot  ground  troops.  Dive 
jUBasry.  and  tactical  re- 
•rs  vital  and  major  parts  of  our 
fighter-training  program. 

The  delivery  of  parachuU  and  airborne 
troops  Is.  of  course,  one  of  otu  primary  re- 
spoastbilities.  We  have  developea  the  air- 
craft and  tactics  to  perform  this  function. 
We  train  constantly  with  the  Army  to  perfect 
our  techniques.  This  is  a  Joint  operation 
In  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  have  developed  common  doc- 
trines and  tactical  procedures  that  repre- 
sent the  very  essence  of  unification.  We 
have  developed  the  means  to  supply  by  air- 
lift any  Army  operation  that  requires  it. 

Another  quite  Important  aspect  of  the 
definite  progress  that  Is  being  made  is  tlie 
Joint  Nary-Air  Force  planning  of  mining 
operations.  It  was  foimd  in  the  war  with 
japan  that  the  Air  Force  could  make  a 
valtiabls  conuibutlon  to  the  Navy's  mine- 
laying  campaign.  As  a  result,  this  activity 
la  now  bstaf  pteaned  en  a  Joint  basis. 

X  msntkmed  a  moment  ago  the  value  of 
Joint  maneuvers.  These  are  currently  pos- 
sible and  are  being  held  on  a  scale  that  was 
never  t>efare  dreamed  of  in  the  United  States. 
Before  the  recent  war  it  was  the  custom  of 
any  service  holding  a  maneuver  to  invite 
participation  by  the  others.  This  participa- 
tion could  consist,  however,  of  little  more 
than  observation.  Money  was  the  principal 
obstacle.  If  the  Army  held  a  field  exercise, 
for  example,  the  Navy  could  not  take  an  ac- 
tive part  because  their  bud^iet  wouldn't  per- 
mit It.  The  budget  had  been  prepared  a  year 
or  more  before,  and  the  funds  for  such  a 
maneuver  had  not  been  included.  As  a  re- 
sult, in  any  maneuver  simulating  a  situa- 
tion where  more  than  one  service  would  be 
Involved  in  actual  warfare,  a  vital  ingredient 
of  the  situation  had  to  be  simulated.  Nat- 
urally, such  simulation  was  on  an  unrealistic 
basis.  The  maneuvers  themselves  were 
highly  unrealL^itic  and  of  doubtful  training 
value. 

In  the  recent  war,  therefore,  when  Joint 
operations  became  necessary,  it  was  largely 
a  matter  of  cut  and  try.  Tactics  were 
evolved  on  the  spot.  The  services  were  un- 
familiar with  each  other's  terminology, 
weapons,  and  capabilities.  We  ad  llbbed.  In 
ahort.  It  was  a  dlflkcult  and  often  costly 
process. 

As  a  result,  the  Unification  Act  of  1947 
gave  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  respoiui- 
btllty  for  formulating  all  plans  for  Joint  field 
exercises.  Maneuvers  arranged  by  this  body 
are  not  only  devised  to  give  the  maximum 
benefit  to  all  participating  services,  but  they 
are  considered  in  the  budgeU  of  these  ur- 
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or  COWWBCTICUT 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18.  1949 

Mr.    LOD3E.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  niy  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  18,  1949: 

THX  UN  ANB  SPAIN 

The  long  debate  over  Spain  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has  ended  in 
a  somewhat  inconclusive  result.  A  majority 
of  the  States  voting  on  the  question  approv- 
ed a  resolution  that  would  have  sanctioned 
the  return  of  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  to 
Madrid  while  the  Franco  regime  is  still  in 
power.  But  on  this  question  most  of  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  West — Britain, 
France,  the  United  States.  Canada.  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Belgium — abstained;  and  the 
favorable  vote  itself  fell  short  by  fotir  of  the 
two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  its  accept- 
ance. Meantime,  while  the  result  of  the  vote 
la  to  leave  in  effect  an  earlier  UN  resolution 
of  1944,  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  Ambas- 
sadors and  Ministers,  eleven  member  States 
of  the  UN  have  already  sent  chiefs  of  mis- 
sion to  Madrid  or  have  announced  plans  to 
do  so.  All  this  leads  to  anything  but  a  sharp- 
ly defined  conclusion. 

In  fact.  It  might  be  said  that  the  one  thing 
that  did  etnerge  from  the  whole  affair  Is  the 
demonstration — again^of  bow  valuable  an 
asset  Franco  Is.  as  a  debating  point,  for  the 
Communist  bloc  In  the  UN.  Be  la  a  perfect 
foil  for  their  purposes.  They  denounce  his 
government  as  antidemocratic  and  as  a  crea- 
ture of  fascism — both  of  which  things  un- 
doubtedly it  Is;  and  In  so  doing  they  blur  the 
record  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  petroleum 
and  manganese  and  grain  that  Communist 
Russia  delivered  to  Hitler  Germany,  under 
the  Rlbbentrop-Molotov  pact,  when  Hitler 
made  war  on  democracy  and  Britain  stood 
alone.  They  run  the  gamut  of  criticism  of 
Franco's  suppression  of  civil  liberties,  his 
press  censorship  and  his  concentration 
camps:  and  they  manage  thereby  to  convey, 
at  least  to  some  Innocents,  the  impression 
that  they,  who  outmatch  him  in  all  these 
things,  are  In  fact  the  defenders  of  a  demo- 
cratic tradition.  They  dwell  upon  the  con- 
gratulations which  they  accuse  Franco  of 
sending  to  Japan,  at  the  time  of  its  attack 
upon  Pearl  Harbor:  and  they  thereby  thrust 
further  into  the  background  of  popular 
memory  "the  warmest  congratulations  of  the 
Soviet  Government  on  the  splendid  success 
of  the  German  armed  forces"  which  Molotov 
sent  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow 
when  the  German  armies  entered  Paris. 

To  the  Soviet -Communist  bloc  Franco  Is 
worth  his  weight  in  at  least  a  semiprecious 
metal.  They  would  have  a  hard  time  getting 
along  without  him. 


Opposition  of  William  M.  Chadbourne,  of 
New  York,  to  Statehood  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  Based  on  Misapprehension  of 
Facts  and  Unsound  Conclusions,  Ed- 
ward R.  Burke,  Counsel  of  Hawaii  State- 
hood Commission,  Says 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRiNGTON 

DXLXCATI  riOM   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUS3  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRD,  I  wish  to  extend  the  text  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  myself  and  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  by  former  Senator 
Edward  R.  Burke,  who  is  at  present  coun- 
sel for  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Commission. 
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The  latter  is  an  agency  created  by  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii and  supported  in  Its  entirety  by  pub- 
lic funds. 

The  text  of  Senator  Burke's  letter  con- 
stitutes a  complete  and  final  answer  to 
arguments  against  statehood  advanced 
by  William  M.  Chadbourne,  of  New  York, 
in  a  memorandum  circulated  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

TraarroET  or  Haw  An, 
BawAn  Statehooo  Commusiov. 
Waahififfton,  D.  C.  May  le.  1949. 
Hon.  Joacra  R.  FAaaufOTOM. 

Delegate  to  Congreia  from  Hawaii, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Hub  Mk.  FAniNCTOif:  Mr.  William  M. 
Chadbourne.  of  New  Tork.  recently  sutmilt- 
t«d  to  tha  dghty-flrst  Congress  a  memoran- 
dtun  In  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  as  States.  This  statement  Is 
limited  to  the  case  lor  Hawaii,  although  in 
considerable  part  the  argumcnu  apply  with 
equal  force  to  Alaska. 

lir.  Chadbourne  Is  a  dlstlngtilshed  citizen 
of  recognized  probity  and  ability.  It  may 
be  accepted  that  his  desire  U  to  do,  as  he 
says,  "What  U  best  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  and  thus  for  the  world."  We  submit, 
nevertheless,  that  he  U  laboring  under  a 
misapprehension  of  the  facts,  and  that  his 
conclusions  are  not  well-founded.  There 
Is  abimdant  evidence  to  support  the  claim 
that  Hawaii  now  meets  every  legitimate 
qualification  for  statehood.  The  broader 
view  will  disclose  that  In  Hawaii,  to  use  the 
words  of  an  eminent  American,  there  is  "the 
tlnest  example  under  the  flag  of  the  welding 
of  alien  peoples  of  diverse  racial  strain  into 
Americans." 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  50  years 
ago  Hawaii  voluntarily  surrendered  Its  in- 
dependence at  the  urgent  invitation  of  this 
country  in  order  that  It  might  be,  as  ofDcialiy 
stated,  "incorporated  into  the  United  States 
as  a-  Integral  part  thereof."  It  was  imder- 
stood  that  the  language  used  and  the  action 
trken  was  an  assurance  that  when  Hawaii 
became  able  to  meet  the  requirements  it 
would  be  welccme'^'  as  a  State. 

Numerous  congressional  conxmittees  after 
personal  investigation  certify  that  Hawaii 
has  fulfilled  its  part  of  the  bargain.  It  has 
a  substantial  population  and  a  sound  econ- 
omy. Its  civic  Ideals  and  Institutions  are 
In  every  respect  In  accord  with  the  best 
American  tradition.  Examine  its  schools  and 
colleges  and  you  will  flud  a  system  of  edu- 
cation that  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
in  any  State  on  tiie  mainland.  Illiteracy  Is 
so  slight  as  to  be  practically  nonexistent. 
The  newspapers  of  Hawaii  are  free,  alert, 
and  forceful.  There  is  complete  religious 
freedom.  Courts  of  Justice  function  exactly 
as  they  do  In  New  York  State  or  Washing- 
ton. The  elective  franchise  is  dearly  treas- 
ured even  though  its  citizens  are  denied 
the  right  to  participate  In  the  choice  of  their 
president,  governor,  or  Federal  lawmakers. 
Regularly  a  larger  percentage  of  voters  go 
to  the  polls  in  HawaU  than  in  any  State  in 
the  Union.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
its  people  have  displayed  a  marked  genius 
in  self-government,  and  have  set  a  splendid 
example  of  how  men  and  women  of  divergent 
races  may  live  and  work  in  harmony  and 
good  wUl. 

The  Chadbourne  memorandum  asserts  that 
to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
would  set  a  precedent  that  wotild  require 
that  Puerto  Rico  also  become  a  State,  and, 
presumably,  otiier  outlying  possessions. 
There  is  no  substance  to  that  allegation. 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  organized  territories, 
the  only  ones  in  that  class.  Congress  need 
not,  and  probably  will  not,  ever  establish 
another  organized  territory,  in  legal  view  the 


first  step  toward  statehood.  Puerto  Rico  and 
all  of  the  unorganised  territory  over  which 
the  United  States  exercises  some  measure 
of  control,  in  their  present  status,  He  entirely 
outside  the  realm  of  statehood  posslbUlty. 

The  precedent  which  Mr.  Chadbourne 
fears  is  rightly  not  the  final  act  of  grant- 
ing statehood.  In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  the 
precedent  was  established  50  years  ago  when 
it  was  made  an  organized  Territory  and 
thereby  authorized  to  qtialify  Itself  for  state- 
hood. If  the  request  should  ever  come  from 
Puerto  Rico  that  It  be  organized  as  a  Terri- 
tory as  the  first  step  toward  statehood,  Con- 
gress would  agsln  have  to  decide  whether  it 
were  willing  to  follow  the  precedent,  estab- 
lished 50  years  ago  In  Hawaii's  case,  of  organ- 
izing a  noncontlguotis  territory  In  prepara- 
tkm  for  Its  admission  as  a  State. 

However,  this  Is  really  beside  the  point.  In 
no  respect  Is  there  any  resemblance  between 
the  position  of  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  on  the  other. 

The  memorandum  of  opposition  streseea 
what  the  author  seems  to  feel  as  to  the  "re- 
moteness" of  Hawaii.  That  argument  baa 
been  completely  demolished  by  modern 
methods  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion. Today  Hawaii  is  in  actuality  closer 
to  the  National  Capital,  more  intimately  in 
dally— even  hotirly — contact  with  Washing- 
ton, than  were  New  York  or  Boston— or  even 
PhUadelphia — when  the  seat  of  government 
was  located  there.  Distance  in  miles  has 
ceased  to  be  a  barrier. 

The  memorandum  states  that  many  Amer- 
icans travel  from  State  to  State  and  thus 
come  to  know  their  fellow  citizens.  Hawal- 
lans  know  their  fellow  citizens,  too.  They 
are  probably  more  widely  traveled  than  even 
a  New  Yorker.  Think  of  the  amount  of  con- 
tact the  people  of  Hawaii  must  have  iiad  last 
year,  for  example:  More  than  93,000  passen- 
gers flew  across  the  Pacific  to  or  from  Hawaii 
and  the  west  coast;  passenger  ships  from 
Hawaii  to  the  coast  accommodate  more  than 
3,700  passengers;  Hawaii  Is  a  regular  port  of 
call  for  some  70  ships.  Hawalians  not  only 
rub  elbows  with  their  fellow  citizens  on  the 
mainland,  but,  like  New  Yorkers,  with  many 
races  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Finally,  the  argtiment  against  statehood 
for  Hawaii  rests  upon  the  alleged  unfairness 
of  adding  two  United  States  Senators  who 
will  represent  a  State  with  less  than  630,000 
population,  whereas  New  York,  with  Its 
nearly  15.000.000  people,  is  likewise  restrict- 
ed to  two  Senators.  This  Is  the  criu  of  the 
opposition.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  arouse  the 
hostUity  of  the  more  populous  States  against 
those  of  small  population.  In  reality,  this 
is  a  challenge  to  the  wisdom  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  With  infinite  care  they 
worked  out  the  compromise  of  equal  repre- 
sentation of  aU  States  in  the  Senate,  whereas 
population  should  determine  the  number  of 
Representatives. 

Hawaii  wlU  have  two  Senators  Just  as  New 
York.  But  It  wiU  also  elect  two  Reprefenta- 
tlves  to  sit  with  the  45  chosen  in  New  York. 
The  combined  voting  strength  of  18  States 
in  the  House  does  not  equal  that  of  New 
York.  All  this  is  as  It  should  be.  It  is  all 
a  part  of  the  great  compromise  without 
which  there  would  have  been  no  United 
States. 

We  submit  that  it  Is  Improper  for  States 
with  large  representation  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature  to  oppose 
tlie  grant  of  statehood  to  an  otherwise  quali- 
fied organized  Territory  solely  because  the 
new  State  would  have  equal  representation 
in  the  Upper  House.  It  was  anticipated  tliat 
new  States  with  smaU  population  would  be 
admitted.  Hawaii  will  he  the  fourteenth 
State  with  not  more  than  two  Representa- 
tives, yet  now,  for  the  first  time,  serious  ob- 
jection Is  urged  to  compliance  with  the  Con- 
stitutional requirement  of  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate.    There  is  no  evidence 


that  the  less  populous  States  romblne  to  de- 
feat the  will  of  the  large  States. 

In  conclusion.  HawsU  has  become  a  stra- 
tegic outpost  of  immeasiirable  Impcotance  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  recent  World  War, 
Its  citizens  displayed  an  heroic  devotion  to 
the  American  Ideal.  To  accept  Hawaii  into 
the  Union  now  would  be  not  only  hearten- 
ing to  iU  loyal  citizens,  but  It  would  add 
greatly  to  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
among  the  mUlions  of  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacifle  and  around  the  world. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HAWAn  Statkrooo  CoMinseioif, 
Edwaso  R.  BtTKxa,  Cotinsel. 


The  Norik  Adaatk  Pact 
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HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

C9  COLOaABO 

IN  THK  82NATI  OF  TBE  UNlltL)  eTATXS 

Wedneiday.  May  18  (leoUlative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  the  state- 
ment made  today  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relation*  Committee 
by  Rev.  Edgar  M.  WahJberg.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Wahlberg  was  pastor  of  a  large 
community  church  in  Denver,  where  he 
made  a  great  record  as  a  humanitarian 
and  spiritual  leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Honorable  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  first  of  all,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  this  committee  and 
the  Senators  from  my  own  State,  namely. 
Senators  AaTBtri  H.  VAMSENsiac  and  Homzb 
K.  FxaccsoM,  who  In  conformity  with  our 
democratic  tradition  have  provided  for  an 
extensive  hearing  on  this  moat  taaportant 
issue  of  the  North  Atlantic  Defenae  Pact. 

I  have  the  prlvUege  of  representing  the 
social  action  commission  of  my  own  church, 
a  group  of  ministers  and  Christian  laymen 
of  the  Detroit  area  whose  names  are  at- 
tached, and  the  Detroit  Peace  Council,  and 
the  Michigan  CouncU  Opposing  Pescetli^ 
Conscription. 

The  following  statement  U  my  own.  The 
motivation  for  it  is  in  my  Christian  faith  and 
basic  desire  to  serve  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It 
is  my  contention  that  Christianity  and  Its 
teaching  of  love  for  all  mankind  Is  the  third 
alternative  to  the  alternatives  of  appease- 
ment and  war. 

We  believe  that  no  one  sincerely  desires 
war.  We  should  do  everything  to  prevent  a 
third  world  war  and  the  destruction  of  our 
way  of  life.  The  deepest  desire  of  mankind 
is  peace.  The  American  people  declre  to 
maintain  a  democratic  way  of  life  and  to 
lead  the  way  to  world  eecurlty. 

Peace  depends  upon  tn  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  Stales  of  America  and  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  and  a  satisfactory  working  rela- 
tionship In  a  pattern  of  world  responsH>nitf 
and  concern  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

Fear  and  unfriendly  acts  by  both  Na- 
tions have  deepened  the  division  between 
them  and  have  generated  hostility  Both 
Nations  are  burdened  with  expenditures  of 
a  military  nature  that  have  endless  and  ea- 
haustlve  inxvportlons. 

If  the  present  pattern  persists  there  Is 
danger  of  a  violent  war  at  any  time.  It  Is 
only  logical  to  aamimm  that  the  present  cold 
war  r*"  lead  to  an  outbreak  ot  actual  war. 
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Yet  a  further  «tep  is  now  being  prqjiared  In 
the  form  of  a  North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact 
to  be  followed  by  a  huge  and  costly  program 
of  arming  western  Europe. 

We  contend  that  in  practice,  if  past  ex- 
perience Is  a  guide,  lbs  very  nature  of  this 
alliance  and  the  process  of  rearmament  will 
generate  fears  which  still  further  rearma- 
ment will  be  needed  to  allay,  creating  a 
mounting  spiral  of  expenditures  in  which 
military  estimates  will  prevail  over  consid- 
erations of  economic  and  social  recovery.  In 
tbto  way  we  will  be  perpetuating  the  very 
eonditlons  of  misery,  want,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, at  home  and  abroad,  which  according 
to  the  State  Department  analysis  Itself,  fos- 
ter communism  and  thus  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  U.  3.  S.  R. 

We  contend  that  we  must  put  a  general 
settlement  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  ahead  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact.  We  feel  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion should  provide  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. We  believe  that  It  is  preferable  to  set 
up  standartls  of  conduct  rather  than  stand- 
ards of  geography  In  which  we  militarlstl- 
cally  divide  the  world  into  two  warring 
camps. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Atlantic 
Pact  is  a  second-best  attempt  to  provide  for 
world  security.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
series  of  regional  pacts  and  agreements  will 
take  precedence  over  the  facilities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  will  In  time  overshadow 
the  United  Nations"  imiversal  character  and 
alms.  It  would  seem  that  such  arrangements 
will  hamper  and  further  weaken  the  United 
Nations.  In  actuality  the  pact  is  a  substitu- 
Ugb  for  the  first  best  alternative,  the  United 
Natlooa.  and  will  lead  to  the  "bankruptcy 
of  the  political  and  legal  system  for  which 
the  United  Nations  was  created." 

We  believe  "that  it  will  (wore  impossible 
to  restore  a  sense  of  security  regarded  by 
the  Ualted  States  as  essential  to  western 
Buropean  recovery,  no  matter  how  much  we 
arm  the  nations  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
until  Rtissian  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
Germany  and  Austria." 

Otir  problem  is  to  relax  the  tensions  which 
make  it  easentlal  for  us  and  others  to  keep 
troops  in  Europe.  Let  us  rather  demonstrate 
our  good  faith  in  the  possibility  of  the  ultl. 
mate  adjudication  of  the  real  dlfScultles  di- 
viding East  and  West  by  making  a  thorough- 
going overture  through  the  United  Nations 
of  ttntreraal  disarmament  with  the  obviously 
BCOMsary  sanctions. 

We  are  deeply  convinced  that  capitalism 
and  communism  not  only  can.  but  must,  live 
together  in  the  same  peaceful  world.  No 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia need  be  resolved  by  force,  and  there  are 
DC  differences  between  them  which  In  time 
cannot  be  settled  by  peaceful  negotiations. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  of  the  poesl- 
blllttes  for  such  negotiations  have  never  been 
fully  explored. 

We  petition  for  the  discharge  of  our  re- 
aponatbllllties  as  a  peaceful  nation  to  the 
end  that  all  mankind  may  be  freed  from  the 
threat  of  total  war.  Confidence  in  an  endur- 
ing peace  will  be  created  in  a  series  of 
friendly  acts  so  directed  as  to  bring  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

We.  therefore,  urge  you  to  oppose  the  At- 
laatlc  Pact  and  the  rearmament  of  western 
lurope  by  the  United  States:  and  we  urge 
you  to  give  consideration  to  every  genuine 
opportunity  in  which  It  is  possible  for  the 
United  SfeMlM  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter 
Into  relatkXMhlps  of  imderstanding  and 
agreement,  as  regards  the  settlement  of  In- 
tematloiial  lUeptitee,  and  to  •  speedy  end  of 
hastillties  as  related  to  World  War  U  and 
aleo  to  the  so-called  cold  war.    We  urge  the 
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strongest  sup  >ort  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  use  of  its  facilities  for  world  understand- 
ing and  socli  1  and  economic  recovery  and 
disarmament. 

As  I  have  lald.  Christianity  is  the  third 
alternative  to  the  tragic  pathways  of  ap- 
peasement and  war.  The  sheer  hypocrisy 
of  security  b;  preparing  for  an  atomic  war 
faster  than  a  ly  other  nation  .s  seen  in  the 
desperate  way  that  atomic  scientists  are 
trying  to  get  ( he  American  people  to  do  some 
clear,  honest  thinking  about  human  rela- 
tionships. Tils  kind  of  thinking  does  not 
call  for  atom!  c  armaments  and  the  militari- 
zation of  the  West.  If  we  wish  to  save  the 
world  It  calls  ;or  God's  plan  for  our  lives. 

The  early  Christians  went  Into  the  world 
with  a  plan.  It  was  God's  plan.  Because  it 
was  better  than  the  Roman  plan  and  other 
plans,  the  people  turned  to  the  Christians 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  humani- 
tarian eCTorts  of  mankind  which  led  to  the 
expansion  of  lemocracy  and  mans  dream  to 
save  the  wo-ld.  Man  found  the  stuff  for  a 
new  world  In  His  divine  nature.  The  power 
came  from  0<»d. 

We  see  thl  i  in  the  establishment  of  our 
own  nation,  the  first  best  democracy  on 
earth.  When  things  were  confused  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  our  forebears 
recessed  to  pray.  They  reconvened  and 
found  the  wa^  to  agreement. 

God  gave  u  i  the  world  with  all  Its  abund- 
ance. God  gave  us  life  and  a  nature  that 
can  be  good  a  nd  helpful.  God  gave  us  Jesus 
Christ,  who  i  tore  than  any  other  has  shown 
us  the  way  t)  live.  In  Christ,  we  have  the 
teaching  of  alth  and  love.  We  have  the 
power  of  God  and  the  grace  and  discipline  of 
prayer.  God'  3  plan  is  adequate.  Here  we 
have  that  a*  Ided  greatness  of  soul  which 
drives  out  fe  ir  and  in  which  we  can  work 
together  for  1  he  common  good 

This  is  the  [lory  of  God's  plan  for  our  lives. 
God  made  t  s  in  His  Image  and  through 
Christ  has  lift  ed  us  to  the  greatest  knowledge 
known  to  mai  1.  We  belong  to  God  in  the  fact 
of  our  birth.  Let  us  belong  to  God  twice  In 
our  response  to  His  love  and  our  unhurried 
love  for  all  t  tie  children  of  men.  We  pray 
that  our  Repi  esentatives  In  Washington  may 
Implement  tils  universal  faith  in  the  sup- 
port of  theie  universal  institutions  and 
values  which  alone  will  direct  us  to  world 
peace,    under  i landing,    and   security. 

Dr.  Henry  Hitt  Crane,  Central  Methodist 
Church:  Rev.  Earl  Sawyer.  Epworth  Methodist 
Church:  Rev  Hert)ert  Pink.  North  Detroit 
Methodist  Church.  Detroit.  Mich.:  Rev.  W.  R. 
Moorhead.  Fcmdale.  Mich.:  Rev.  William  B. 
SpolTord.  Jr..  Detroit.  Mich.:  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
William  Bost:  ck.  Inkster.  Mich.:  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Hill.  Hartfi  ird  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  De- 
troit. Mich.;  lev.  Robert  D.  Braby.  Highland 
Park  Presbytfrian  Church.  Highland  Park. 
Mich.;  Dr.  J.  Perry  Prather.  First  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Margaret  R. 
Ranson, 


Brotherbood  of  Man 


Mich. 


St.    'rancis  Xavier  Church.  Ecorse. 
Rev. 


Paul  Taylor.  Detroit.  Mich.; 
Lucy  Mae  Pfctrowski.  Rita  Goodall.  Lottie 
M.  Beck.  M^irlel  Roblson.  Ruth  Luttrull. 
Dearborn.  Mich.;  Marian  Hoag. 
Detroit.  MlchL:  Gwendolyn  Dunsmore.  Violet 
Toles.  Alice  Crosley.  Sophia  M.  Hayes.  June 
Bobllsh,  Joai  White,  Dearborn.  Mich.;  Mrs. 
Forest  Hamnond.  Mrs.  Bessie  Gulliver,  De- 
troit. Mkrh.;  Claude  William.  Harry  Good- 
all.  Elmer  B.  '  Vhite,  Stella  Ballard,  Dearborn. 


Mich.:  Mary 
A.   Drmemox 
WashingtOB. 


ralmadge.  Detroit,  Mich.;  Dale 
Dearborn.  Mich.;  Geraldlne 
Detroit.  Mich.;  W.  D.  Mooney. 
E>earborn.  Mirh.;  Dr.  Paul  Morrison,  minis- 
ter. Trinity  ii  ethodist  Church  and  president. 
Michigan  Coi  ncil  Opposing  Peacetime  Con- 
scription. 
Respectfull|r  submitted. 

Qkuui  M.  Wahlbeio. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Aprti  11) .  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Brotherhood  Day 
dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  chapter.  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Tuesday  night,  May  10.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Perhaps  never  before  In  man's  whole  his- 
tory hjis  the  concept  of  brotherhood  been 
more  necessary  to  the  existence  of  man's  free- 
dom. We  are  our  brother's  keeper — not  jtist 
In  our  family — not  Just  in  our  community — 
not  Just  In  our  Nation — but  we  are  our  broth- 
er's keeper  In  a  world-wide  sense.  Brother- 
hood embraces  all  the  2.000.000.000  people 
with  whom  we  share  the  planet. 

Today,  the  act  of  any  man  In  the  world 
may  touch  off  a  chain  reaction  of  tragedy 
which  will  ultimately  affect  great  segments 
of  the  world.  All  of  us  here  tonight  are 
keenly  aware  that  Hitler's  persecution  of 
Germany's  Jews  was  not  an  event  Isolated 
in  time — and  unrelated  In  space — with  re- 
spect to  happenings  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
We  remember  the  swastikas  scribbled  on 
American  synagogues.  We  remember  the 
legacy  of  hatred  Hitler  left  behind  In 
Europe — how  that  poison  swept  east  Into 
Poland,  and  resulted  In  the  unbelievable 
and  terrible  pogroms  that  decimated  the 
ghettoes  Into  which  Jews  had  been  herded 
for  slaughter. 

Beneath  this  thin  veneer  we  call  civilized 
decency  lies  a  latent  and  explosive  reservoir 
of  misunderstanding  and  hatred,  of  bigotry, 
and  unreasoning  self-pity.  This  reservoir  Is 
everinflammable,  ready  for  a  spark  which 
might  be  struck,  perhaps,  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  world.  And  the  only  way  this  reser- 
voir may  be  drained  off  Is  through  the  spread 
of  understanding,  and  through  the  eradica- 
tion of  those  things  which  give  rise  to  blind 
fear  and  self-pity. 

This  reservoir  cannot  disappear  entirely 
until  all  men  understand  that  their  freedom 
depends  upon  the  freedom  of  every  other  man 
In  the  world.  A  race  riot  In  South  Africa,  a 
fiery  cross  on  a  southern  hillside,  star-cham- 
ber trials  of  Catholic  churchmen  and  prel- 
ates— any  one  of  these — is  as  grave  a  threat 
to  man's  freedom  as  a  standing  army  of  10.- 
COO.OOO  men. 

Many,  many  things  must  be  done  to 
achieve  true  brotherhood  among  men.  The 
success  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  affords  gratifying  evidence  of 
what  can  be  done — and  is  being  done — among 
religious  and  lay  Institutions  to  promote  un- 
derstanding through  education,  and  coopera- 
tion among  men. 

Even  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  limit  broth- 
erhood to  its  establishment  here  in  America 
alone — and,  as  I  have  said,  we  realize  that 
brotherhood  cannot  be  limited  Just  to 
America — there  Is,  nonetheless,  a  great  deal 
which  remains  to  be  done  right  here  at  home. 

I  don't  believe  there  would  be  any  real 
disagreement  among  us  here  tonight  as  to 
the  imperative  need  of  basic  civU-rights  leg- 
islation. 


But  civil -rights  legislation  isn't  going  to 
abolish  discrimination  or  establish  the 
brotherhood  of  man  overnight — and  all  by 
Itself.  There  are,  I  am  convinced,  some  basic 
weaknesses  In  these  laws  when  they  are  left 
standing  by  themselves.  For  one  thing,  such 
laws  seek  primarily  to  punish  a  result,  and 
not  to  remove  the  factors  which  caused  the 
trouble  In  the  first  place.  For  another,  they 
seek  to  legislate  In  the  field  of  beliefs  and 
misunderstanding.  Now  we  can  make  mis- 
undertstanding  a  crime,  perhaps,  but  the  real 
answer  to  misunderstanding  is  understand- 
ing, and  to  a  large  extent,  that  Is  a  matter 
of  education,  and  ending  the  causes  of  mis- 
understanding. 

But  the  best  organized  society  from  the 
standpoint  of  guaranteeing  civil  lil)ertie8  and 
civil  rights  remains  a  shaky  society  unless 
each  member  of  the  society  can  feel  freedom 
from  the  gnawing  fear  of  economic  disaster. 
Much  of  our  racial  and  religious  tension  has 
Its  origin  In,  and  derives  its  sustenance  from, 
economic  tension,  fear  of  the  loss  of  one's 
Job.  We've  been  relatively  free  of  this  for 
some  years,  because  of  the  shortages  of  skilled 
labor  beginning  9  years  ago.. 

If  we  were  to  have  a  sharp  downturn  in 
our  economic  levels,  however,  I  fear  for  what 
might  hapi>en.  When  men  compete  for  a 
square  meal  for  their  families,  or  for  a  decent 
home — when  there  aren't  enough  Jobs  to 
provide  adequate  living  standards  for  large 
groups  of  our  citizens — the  soil  Is  fertile  once 
again  for  the  spread  of  racial  and  religious 
Ikstred*.  Hitler  used  the  technique  with 
devastating  effectiveness,  but  he  didn't  in- 
vent It.  It  was  used  In  this  country  many 
times  against  each  new  wave  of  Immigrants. 
It  was  the  technique  of  the  Black  Legion, 
and  of  similar  terroristic  organizations.  The 
technique  Is  Ineffective,  however,  when  men 
feel  secure  In  their  ability  to  maintain  their 
families  on  a  decent  American  standard  of 
living. 

That  poses  many  problems,  and  reasonable 
men  and  women,  willing  to  practice  reason 
In  working  out  these  problems,  can  certainly 
find  solutions.  There  Is  no  objective  more 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
than  In  the  establishment  of  decent  social 
and  economic  conditions  here  at  home. 

The  better  we  succeed  here  in  that  effort, 
the  better  are  our  chances  for  encouraging 
the  spread  of  decency  throughout  the  world. 

Progress  toward  International  brotherhood 
Is  slow.  It's  true.  But  there  are  many  hope- 
ful signs.  America  turned  Its  back  on  the 
League  of  Nations — but  we  haven't  turned 
our  back  on  the  UN.  There  are  a  lot  of 
doubting  Thomases  where  the  UN  Is  con- 
cerned, but  I  am  certainly  not  one  of  them. 
I  never  have  believed,  though,  that  you  could 
take  the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world — 
with  their  conflicting  Interests,  beliefs,  and 
misunderstandings — and  put  those  nations 
Into  a  single  organization  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  all  our  troubles  would  be  over. 
But  the  UN  Is  forging  ahead.  The  UN  Is 
bringing  problems  out  Into  the  open.  It  is 
breaking  down  misunderstandings.  Its 
achievements  In  helping  Israel  and  the  other 
governments  of  the  Middle  East  to  work  out 
their  misunderstandings  represent  a  tre- 
mendous boost  In  Its  prestige — and  it  Is  a 
heartwarming  demonstration  of  what  the 
UN  can  do.  and  of  what  It  wUl  be  able  to 
accomplish  on  a  much  larger  scale  In  the 
future.  To  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
UN  will  take  a  lot  of  patience,  a  lot  of  un- 
derstanding, a  lot  of  time — and  an  awful  lot 
of  work.  But  the  will  to  make  the  UN  ef- 
fective is  there,  and  I  have  great  hope  for 
its  success. 

In  addition  to  the  UN  there  are  for  the 
present  many  other  ways  that  we  can  foster 
brotherhood  In  the  world.  The  bold,  imag- 
inative point-4  program,  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  hie  inaugural  address  last 


January,  Is  a  fine  example  of  what  I  mean. 
The  very  spirit  behind  It  is  that  of  lending 
an  understanding  hand  to  all  the  peoples  in 
the  world — to  help  them  work  om  the  most 
effective  utlllcatlon  of  the  world's  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Here  again  is  a 
meastire  directed  toward  a  relief  of  tension, 
toward  an  increase  in  understanding. 

It  is  In  this  same  spirit  that  we  have  un- 
dertaken the  European  recovery  program — 
not  In  a  spirit  of  promoting  an  American 
Imperialism,  but  rather  to  help  the  people 
of  Europe  work  out  the  vexing  problems  of 
postwar  reconstruction  and  revival  of  trade, 
to  help  them  create  an  atmosphere  of  mu- 
tual trust  and  understanding,  to  help  them 
achieve  security,  and  to  put  at  an  end  the 
economic  and  spiritual  chaos  left  In  the  wake 
of  war. 

In  the  present  anxious  tension  which  per- 
vades the  minds  of  people  everywhere.  In 
this  uneasy  state  of  half-peace,  the  brother- 
hood of  man  is  Indeed  still  but  4  dream.  But 
we  are  making  progress.  We  can  turn  this 
dream  Into  substance. 

Just  as  latent  bigotry  and  discrimination 
He  beneath  the  veneer  of  civilization,  so,  too. 
is  there  a  latent  spirit  of  decency  in  all  men. 
We  all  have  our  little  prejudices,  but  many 
of  us  are  honest  enough  with  ourselves  to  be 
ashamed  of  those  prejudices.  We  have 
found  ways  of  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  gradually  overcoming  our  own 
prejudices  by  coming  to  know  each  other. 
We  are  trying  now  to  communicate  with 
other  peoples,  to  talk  their  languages,  and 
to  have  them  talk  ours.  As  compared  to  the 
WOTld  of  10  years  ago,  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  In  human  understanding. 
It  took  a  war  to  achieve  much  of  this  prog- 
re«c — a  horrible  price  to  pay  for  such  little 
achievement. 

We  have  given  ourselves  a  new  chance,  a 
new  opportimlty  to  provide  a  world  which 
conforms  to  the  goals  which  mankind, 
through  its  greatest  spoltesmen,  have  sought 
over  thousands  of  years.  If  each  of  us  wants 
that  kind  of  a  world  sincerely  enough,  and  Is 
willing  to  work  for  It  hard  enough — at  home 
in  our  own  communities  through  efforts  like 
those  sponsored  by  this  organization,  on  a 
State-wide  basis  and  nationally,  through  a 
constant  Interest  in,  and  Influence  on  the 
day-by-day  activities  of  our  Government, 
and  Internationally  through  the  many  chan- 
nels now  available  to  us  Individually,  and 
collectively  as  a  nation,  perhaps  we  yet  will 
see  the  day  when  the  brotherhood  of  man 
takes  on  the  stature  of  real  meaning.  Then 
we  will  have  found  true  brotherhood  of  man 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 


Geacral  Palasid**  Meaorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DXLAWAXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  15  of  the  last  20  years  the  Congress 
has  adopted  Joint  resolutions  calling 
upon  the  President  to  proclaim  October 
11  of  those  respective  years  as  General 
Pulaski's  Memorial  Day.  These  procla- 
mations have  properly  caused  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  remember  and  revere, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  valor 
and  bravery  of  Casimir  Pulaski,  who 
gave  his  life  in  our  fight  for  freedom. 


In  view  of  the  respect  and  high  regard 
the  people  of  this  country  have  for  Gen- 
eral Pulaski,  certainly  It  should  not  te 
necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Congress 
to  act  each  year  on  the  matter  of  a 
Pulaski  memorial  day.  Consequently,  I 
have  Introduced  Into  this  House  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  directing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  ofBrials  of  this 
Government  to  display  our  flag  on  all 
Government  buildings  on  October  11  of 
each  year,  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  October  11  of 
each  year  in  schools  and  churches  and 
other  suitable  places  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  commemorating  Gen.  Casi- 
mir Pulaski. 

Bom  in  Poland  on  March  4,  1746,  Pul- 
aski grew  to  manhood  during  one  of  tbe 
darkest  periods  of  Poland's  tragic  history. 
When  Pulaski  and  his  freedom- loving 
compatriots  were  crushed  by  a  cruel  con- 
spiracy against  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man,  he  managed  to  escape  from  his 
subjugated  homeland  and  made  his  way 
to  Prance.  It  was  there  that  he  met 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who.  Impressed  by 
this  young  count  and  his  deep  love  of 
freedom,  enabled  him  in  1T77  to  come 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
was  then  a  Nation  only  1  year  old  and 
struggling  for  survival. 

General  George  Washington  recc«n- 
mended  to  the  Congress  that  Pulaski  be 
commissioned  In  the  American  Army. 
Impatient,  however,  and  without  waiting 
for  confirmation  of  hLs  commission,  Pul- 
aski served  in  the  American  Army  as 
an  ordinary  volimteer.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  commissioned  a  Brgadier 
General  and  placed  in  command  of  our 
cavalry  forces.  Later,  however,  with  th« 
permission  of  General  Washington  he 
formed  and  commanded  the  renowned 
Polish  Legion. 

After  more  than  2  years  of  inspiring 
leadership  and  fearless  fighting  for 
American  freedom.  General  Pulaski  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Savannah  and  died 
on  October  II,  1779. 

No  words  of  mine.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
state  the  deep  purpo.se  which  General 
Pulaski  had  In  his  heart  as  his  own  words 
in  his  last  letter  to  Congress  only  2 
months  before  his  tragic  death.  General 
Pulaski  wrote  at  that  time: 

I  could  not  submit  to  stoop  before  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  so  I  came  here  to  hazard 
all  fco-  the  freedom  of  America. 

And  since  that  day  in  October  1779 
there  has  continued  to  be  a  very  close 
bond  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  Poland.  During  the  170  years  which 
have  intervened,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  extraction  have  shown 
that  they.  too.  were  willing  "to  hazard 
all  for  the  freedom  of  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  a  sorrowful  com- 
parison between  the  Poland  from  which 
Pulaski  escaped  to  fight  for  America 
and  the  Poland  of  today.  History  has 
recorded  that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
under  the  guise  of  a  friend,  Russia  im- 
posed kings  upon  Poland,  maintained 
them  there  and  spread  intrigue  through- 
out the  country.  And  now  we  fird.  al- 
most two  centuries  later,  that  Russia 
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again  has  spread  intriRue  tliroueh  Po- 
land, and  by  Infiltration  has  subjugated 
the  Polish  people. 

But  all  of  us  know.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
no  nation  can  subjugate  the  spirit  of  the 
ireedom-loving  people  of  Poland.  I  feel 
confident  that  out  of  Poland's  present 
suffering  there  will  arise  another  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski,  and  that  by  reason  of  his 
dauntless  and  fearless  leadership  there 
will  come  forth  again  another  Polish 
legion,  to  gain  the  renown  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  world.  I  believe  that  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  extraction  have  faith  that 
these  things  will  come  about. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Congress  in  the  United 
States  in  1777.  by  conferring  honor  upon 
Casimir  Pulaski  and  his  love  of  freedom, 
for  which  he  was  willing  to  die.  This 
Congress  can  do  so  by  passage  of  this 
joint  resolution,  providing  that  one  day. 
October  11.  shall  be  set  aside  in  each  year 
by  the  United  States  of  America  to  do 
honor  to  Oeneral  Pulaski  and  to  pay 
to  a  man  who  gave  so  much  for 
rights  and  for  the  preservation 
of  our  Nation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  241  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

HouM  Joint  ResolutiOD  341 

Joint  refiolutlon  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  proclaim 
October  11  of  each  year  Oeneral  Pulaskl'a 
Memorial  Day  for  the  observance  and  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Brig.  Oen. 
Caslmtr  Pulaski 

KeaoiieA.  etc..  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  up>on  officials  of 
the  Government  to  display  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  all  governmental  buildings 
on  Octot>er  11  of  each  year,  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  day 
In  schools  and  churches,  or  other  suitable 
places,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  In  com- 
memoration of  the  death  oS  Gta.  Caslmlr 
PulMkl. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coMN»CTictrr 
IN  THE  HODS3  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  am  including  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
May  17  with  regard  to  the  program  of 
land  reform  drafted  by  the  De  Oasperl 
government  In  Italy. 

This  Is  another  welcome  Indication  of 
the  determination  of  that  government  to 
combat  poverty  and  to  eliminate  social 
Injustices.  This  is  one  more  excellent 
result  flowing  from  the  Italian  elections 
of  April  18.  1948.  in  which  the  godless 
forces  of  communism  went  down  to 
defeat. 

LAND  ROORM  tW  tTALT 

The  program  of  land  reform  drafted  by 
the  Oe  Oasperl  government  Is  a  develop^ 
meat  whose  ImplicaUo.ns  are  UnportAnt  po- 
Uitc^Uy  and  socially  as  well  as  in  the  strictly 
economic   tteld.    The   project  envlsagea  the 
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3.000.000  acres  of  agricul- 
large  estates  to  peasants  now 
landless  or  working  on  espe- 
^are-cropper  tenancies. 

has   long    been    overdue. 
I  populated  country  with  In- 
land to  nourish  Its  people, 
conditions  there  would  not 
Titling   acreage   to  satisfy   the 
rursl  population,  which  num- 
20.000.000 — about    one- 
total   inhabitants.    But   the 
made  worse  by  the  exist - 
estates    In    several    sections, 
south,   where   birth   rates 
population    pressures    are 
Ihteuse.     The  result  Is  a  class 
agricultural  laborers  who  live  In 
Their  plight  has  been  ex- 
by  Communist  agitators, 
up  an   agrarian  radicalism 
In  character.     Indeed. 
Coi^munlsts  are  as  much  of  a 
democratic  evolution  as  are 
of  the  Industrial  north, 
of  the  hard  lot  suf- 
landless  proletarians  would 
uiidermlne  communism's  hold 
loasses.     It  Is  a  notable  proof 
foresight  and  political  cour- 
Gasperl  government  that   It 
agricultural    reform,    since 
Democratic  Party  which  Is  the 
Cabinet  Includes  most   of 
whose  class  Interest  will 
projected  land  distribution, 
i  has  told  them,  however, 
make  the  required  sacrifices 
the  nation  as  a  whole.     He 
out   to  them  the  danger 
revolution    from    which    they 
the   worst   sufferers,  since 
lose  everything, 
program  appears  to  t>e  soundly 
land  earmarked  for  dlstri- 
(^refully  studied  and  brought 
a  special  organization  which 
that    the   new    owners    are 
ope^tlng    their    allotments    effl- 
not  be  a  hlt-or-mlss  process, 
pijoprletors  will  be  enabled  to 
credits  the  tools,  fertilizer, 
services  which  were  formerly 
big   landowners.     Ftuther- 
proprletors  wUl  not  be  ex- 
y  will  receive  compensation, 
torm  of  special   government 
tpelr  losses  will  be  minimized, 
reform  program  will  take 
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IM  THE  HOU^K  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1949 
ANQEiIl.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 


Mr. 


leave  to  extern    my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  I  include  t  le  following  editorial  from 


the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
17.  1949; 

CoMt  IN,  Alaska 

Separated  from  the  48  States  of  this  Un- 
ion by  a  strip  of  Canadian  territory  Is  a 
huge  chunk  of  land  bought  by  this  country 
82  years  ago.  It  covers  585.000  square  miles 
which  Is  about  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  was  purchased  from  Russia  In  1857  for 
$7,200,000  or  for  less  than  2  cents  on  acre. 
The  purchase  treaty  was  signed  at  4  a.  m., 
March  30.  1867.  In  Washington  by  Secretary 
of  State  William  Henry  Seward  and  Baron 
Edward  de  Stoekl,  ambassador  from  Russia. 

For  years  thereafter  this  territory  was 
known  as  Seward's  folly.  Its  population 
and  natural  resources  were  sneered  at  or 
forgotten. 

Seventeen  years  later  in  1884.  Alaska  was 
given  a  civil  government.  And  then  In  1897 
and  1898  during  the  Yukon  gold  rush,  civil 
and  criminal  codes  were  established.  A 
Homestead  Act  was  passed  for  the  Territory 
In  1903.  In  1906  Alaska  residents  were  per- 
mitted to  elect  a.  Delegate  to  Congress  and 
In  1921  the  present  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  set  up. 

And  now.  28  years  later,  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Hotise  has  approved  a  bill 
to  make  this  territory  the  forty-ninth  State 
In  the  Union.  This  bill.  Introduced  by 
Alaskan  Delegate  Bartlett.  Is  the  result  of  a 
referendum  held  In  1946  when  the  residents 
voted,  3  to  2,  In  favor  of  full  Statehood. 

The  people  of  Alaska  want  their  full  rights 
as  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  we  cant  for 
the  life  of  us  think  of  any  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  get  them.  On  the  other  band, 
however,  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  we 
want  Alaska  In  because  this  country  needs 
the  undivided  loyalty  of  every  one  of  the  94.- 
000  Inhabitants  of  this  big.  rich  territory 
and  needs  It  bad. 

WI   NEED   ALASK.\ 

The  reason  this  need  Is  so  great  now  Is  be- 
cause Alaska  Is  separated  from  Sltierta  by 
only  the  56  miles  of  water  In  the  Bering 
Strait.  And  we  cannot  allow  our  last  fron- 
tier to  be  left  dangling  in  o  halfway  atmos- 
phere. It  should  te  bound  to  the  rest  of 
this  country  by  the  strongest  ties. 

The  military  chiefs  became  only  too  aware 
of  this  during  the  last  World  War  when  the 
Aleutian  Islands  were  invaded  by  the  Japa- 
nese and  defense  construction  was  rushed 
by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Since  then  the  Importance  of  building  up 
this  part  of  our  country  with  Increased  pop- 
ulation and  the  exploitation  of  Its  natural 
resources  Into  Industrial  expansion  has  been 
a  paramount  object  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  foundation  for  this 
advancement  has  been  laid.  At  Falrtjanks 
and  Anchorage  two  International  airports 
have  t>een  started.  They  have  runways  7,000 
feet  long  and  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
largest  planes.  Approximately  $13,500,000 
Is  being  spent  to  construct  these  fields.  At 
the  same  time  the  Air  Force  has  built  one 
of  the  largest  airfields  In  the  world  at  Fair- 
banks. Others  are  located  at  Anchorage  and 
Nome. 

The  Alaska  RaUroad  is  being  modernized. 
Twenty-one  million  dollars  was  spent  on  this 
Job  last  year.  Forty  million  dollars  have 
been  set  aside  In  appfoprlatlons  and  con- 
tract authorizations  to  build  up  the  high- 
ways. 

President  Truman  and  the  branches  of  the 
QoTemment  under  his  control  are  going  all 
out  to  develop  this  land  as  a  bulwark  against 
any  fancy  Ideas  our  disgruntled  neighbors 
across  the  Bering  Strait  might  have  alx>ut 
reannexlng  that  Territory. 

RUSSIAN    MCNACS 

And  Russia  does  have  such  Ideas.  Russian 
planes  now   fly  over  our  Territory  at   will. 
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And  many  Russians  who  have  come  In  con- 
tact with  the  natives  and  our  Oovemmcnt 
officials  have  grtunbled  aplenty  about  the 
Seward  deal  and  are  still  claiming  the  land 
as  Russian  soU. 

We  have  too  much  at  stake  In  Alaska  to 
leave  any  uncertainty  in  anyone's  mind  as 
to  whether  we  consider  Alaska  a  full-fledged 
part  of  these  United  States.  We  need  to 
build  up  Alaska  to  protect  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  And  in  the  words  of  Interior  Secre- 
tary Krug: 

"Alaska  has  formed  a  part  of  this  Nation 
for  over  75  years.  It  Is  time  that  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  served  by  the  people  of 
Alaska  be  brought  to  a  close. 

"My  own  firm  conviction  Is  that  statehood 
for  Alaska  would  link  It  more  closely  In  every 
respect  to  the  continental  United  States." 


The  Part  the  Palp  and  Paper  Imlnstry 
Has  Played  in  Soutbera  Forest  Devel- 
opment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  TtOtXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1949 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  an  important  address 
by  James  H.  Allen  of  my  State.  Mr. 
Allen,  one  of  the  foremost  industrialists 
of  the  South,  has,  in  showing  the  courage 
and  the  foresight  to  build  on  the  natural 
products  of  the  South,  pointed  the  way  to 
the  future  security  of  a  great  part  of  our 
land: 

Th«  Pa«t  the  Pvtlt  and  Papkh  Indust»t  Has 
Plated  in  Soc-TiaaN  Poacsr  Dcvxu^mznt 

(An  address  delivered  by  James  H.  Allen,  vice 
chairman.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  before  the 
Southern  Forestry  Conference  of  the  Forest 
Farmers  Association,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
February  18.  1949) 

It  has  been  asked :  "What  part  has  the  pulp 
and  paper  Industry  played  In  southern  forest 
development?" 

lly  answer  Is:  A  major  part.  For  It  has  pro- 
vided the  market  for  pulpwood.  which  Is  the 
foiudatlon  upon  which  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  pulp  and  p»aper  Industry  rests. 

In  supporting  this  statement,  I  wUl  refer  to 
October  1933,  when  a  group  of  Interested  per- 
sons met  In  Fernandina,  Fla.,  and  organized 
the  National  Wood  Fiber  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. I  was  elected  president,  and  recall  the 
ambitious  eight -point  program  adopted  for 
the  organization. 

These  eight  purposes  were: 

1.  To  capture  your  own  forest  products 
market. 

2.  To  coordinate  the  efforts  In  forestry  of 
the  National  and  State  forest  services,  of  the 
private  forest  owner  and  of  the  United  States 
Forest   Products  Laboratory. 

3.  To  combine  the  wood-fiber  processing 
plant  and  the  forest  farm,  just  as  the  cotton 
gin  and  the  cotton  farm  are  combined. 

4.  To  operate  on  the  sustained-yield  basis. 

5.  To  create  public  wood  markets  for  the 
farmers. 

6.  To  extend  quickly  semlcommerclal  ex- 
periments for  the  processing  of  wood  fiber 
Into  commercial  rtuis. 

7.  Tb  create  sound  forestry  piroducts  at 
economic  locations,  and  to  seek  financial  aid 
for  the  protection  and  development  of  the 
forests. 

8.  To  endeavor  to  capture  for  the  woods- 
men of  the  United  States  the  70,000  Jobs  now 


held  by  foreign  employees  working  In  foreign 
nations. 

For  the  first  Issue  of  our  organisation 
magaalne.  I  wrote  an  article  entitled  "An 
Imaginary  Fact-Flnding  Conference  on  For- 
est Conservation."  It  portrays  vlvlaly  today 
the  situation  that  existed  15  years  ago;  and 
against  this  ttackground  of  accomplishment, 
demonstrates  dearly  what  a  group  of 
thoughtful  men  working  together  can  do  in 
writing  a  prescription  for  an  ailing  economy. 

The  cast  of  characters  In  this  Imaginary 
conference  included:  The  American  con- 
sumer of  wood  products,  the  banker.  Can- 
ada, the  chemical  Industry,  the  coal  opera- 
tor, tEe  coordinator,  the  farmer,  the  State, 
the  lumt>erman,  NRA  code  provisions,  the 
newspaper  owner,  the  pulp  and  paper  en- 
gineer, the  private  forest  owner,  the  pulp 
and  paper  Industry,  the  railroad,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  unemployment,  and 
United  States  Forest  ProducU  Laboratory, 
and  United  States  Service. 

The  lumberman  of  the  South  from  1893 
to  1933  had  performed  a  constritctlve  task 
of  Industrial  development.  They  had  con- 
verted virgin  timber  Into  lumber,  supplying 
material  for  homes  at  an  economic  level. 
After  most  of  the  virgin  timber  had  been 
cut,  the  second-growth  stand  did  not  take 
its  place  in  the  market,  because  It  was  lack- 
ing permanent  qualities  unless  given  pre- 
servative treatment. 

The  lumber  industry  in  4  3rears  has  sus- 
tained a  shrinkage  In  sales  volume  from 
•  1.500.000000  gross  In  1928  to  $156,000,000 
In  1932.  This  was  nearly  a  clean  wipe-out. 
A  certain  amount  of  this  was  caused  by  the 
depression,  but  a  large  part  was  due  to  lum- 
ber users  turning  to  other  materials.  Cer- 
tainly the  market  for  Immature  timber  was 
distinctly  curtailed  In  the  lumber  field. 

I  could  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lumber  Industry,  but  have  pur- 
posely directed  my  remarks  to  the  point  that 
some  other  outlet  for  young  trees  was  vitally 
needed. 

In    the   magazine   aocotint   of   our   *^act 
finding"    conference.    I    quoted    Carlisle    P 
Winalow.  director  of  the  United  States  For- 
est Products  Laboratory,  Madison,   Wis.,   as 
making  the  following  statement: 

"As  pointed  out  under  Timber  Require- 
ments, the  quantity  ot  foreign  wood  used 
in  producing  the  paper  consumed  in  the 
United  States  has  Increased  steadUy  vuitil 
In  1930  the  proportion  In  the  United  States 
was  equivalent  to  approximately  13.000,000 
cords  of  wood.  Of  this  quantity,  the  equiv- 
alent of  nearly  7,300.000  cords  was  Imported. 
In  terms  of  land  use,  this  means  that  per- 
haps 12.000.000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the 
United  States  were  deprived  oS  not  less  than 
$50,000,000  contribution  to  the  national  mar- 
ket. In  terms  of  labor  employed,  our  1930 
Imports  of  pulp  and  paper  could  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  the  exportation  of 
full-time  Jobs  for  70.000  American  citizens." 

This  quotation  of  Mr.  Wlnslow  can  be 
found  In  the  Copeland  Report,  page  1380. 
volume  2- 

The  fact  that  56  percent  of  all  of  the  wood 
used  In  making  paper  that  was  con£Uzned 
In  the  United  States  was  grown  in  foreign 
countries  struck  men  interested  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  forests  of  the  South  very 
forcibly. 

Many  ot  us  resolved  to  change  tlUs  percen- 
tage to  a  much  lower  flgiue.  and  to  change 
It  perceptibly.  Of  the  success  that  followed. 
I  win  refer  later.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  Copeiand  Reports 
spretkd  forest  seed  thoughts  that  lodged  in 
the  minds  of  the  characters  represented  in 
our  conference,  all  of  whom  have  given  a 
good  performance.  For  this,  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  should  be  lauded  for 
Its  best  work. 

The  private  owner.  In  1933.  was  quoted  as 
saying:  "We  private  owners  are  forest  farm- 
ers. We  raise  wood-fiber  arid  naval-stores 
products.     We  produce   five  times   as  miich 


wood  fiber  as  the  Nation  consumes.  We  arc 
pracUcally  without  a  market,  while  56  p>er- 
cent  of  oiu*  national  needs  are  supplied  from 
wood-fiber  farms  of  foreign  nations.  We 
desire  to  compete  for  this  business  but  have 
no  processing  plant.  What  would  the  cot- 
ton farmer  do  without  his  procesBlng  plant — 
the  cotton  gin?" 

The  conference's  pulp  and  paper  engineer 
summsriaed  potential  advantages  that  might 
be  found  in  reclaiming  that  part  of  the  do- 
mestic market  for  wood  and  pulp  products 
held  by  foreign  sources  by  pointing  to  the 
volume  of  Imports,  the  three  and  liaif  million 
tons  of  paper  or  the  equivalent  fiber  weight 
of  18.000.000  bales  of  cotton.  Tba  impart 
value  was  placed  at  •237.OCO.000. 

Translated  Into  raw  material,  this  Import 
quantity  could  create  an  annitel  demand  for 
6.840.000  cords  of  wood  If  produced  within 
the  United  States.  This  production  could 
absorb  the  perpetual  yield  of  a  timber  farm 
equivalent  to  13.680.000  acres,  tx  equivalent 
to  36  pulp  and  paper  mills  producing  400 
tons  dally  320  days  per  year. 

New  mills  required  to  convert  this  pulp- 
wood  to  pulp  and  pap>er  would  provide  em- 
ployment for  44.000  men;  their  construction 
cost  ( 1933  basis  i  would  be  between  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  and  two  bun<lred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  combined  projects  would  create  new 
freight  revenue  amounting  to  •37.500.000 
annually.  They  would  provide  a  market  for 
855,000  tons  of  chemicals.  The  addrtional 
steam  demand  would  have  an  equivalent 
B.  t.  u.  value  of  5.000.000  tons  of  coal.  Baaed 
on  $8  per  ton,  annual  labor  pay  rolls  of 
•27.000.000  would  be  esUblished. 

The  construction  program  Itself  would  ex- 
ercise far-reaching  beneficial  Influences. 

The  Railroad's  conference  representative 
was  quoted:  "Mr.  President,  you  understand 
our  problem,  you  know  where  most  of  our 
securities  are  placed;  you  understand  how 
badly  we  need  business.  So  we  can  be  brief. 
Many  of  our  systems  traverse  woodland 
SUtes  where  wood  fiber  has  an  annnal 
growth  alongside  our  rails." 

There  Is  more  detail,  but  it  all  guma  up  to 
the  statement  of  t'^e  United  States  Forest 
Service  "that  a  market  Is  an  essential  part 
of  forestry." 

For  my  part,  I  said  then  and  repeat  now: 
"Without  Income  forestry  stands  at  a  dead 
Issue.  If  through  our  own  forestry  we  fill 
consumers'  orders  for  forest  products,  the 
Nation  will  have  a  lively  forest  plan  throiigh 
the  centuries." 

What  I  have  said  up  to  this  time  goes  to 
show  that  in  1933  we  men  who  were  under- 
taking to  develop  southern  forestry  reallaed 
that  a  prescription  had  been  «Tltten.  It  was 
up  to  us  to  Interest  wholeheartedly  the  lead- 
ers of  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry  and  their 
bankers  to  come  Into  our  midst  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aaaking  a  market  for  the  trees  we 
were  raMag  or  proposed  to  raise. 

Now.  the  two  questions  for  consideratkm 
are-.  (1)  How  successful  were  we  promoters 
of  forest  development  In  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry,  with 
Its  trade  and  capital:  and.  (2>  How  suc- 
cessful has  the  pulp  and  paper  indiutry  been 
In  the  development  of  our  southern  forests? 

That  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  respond- 
ed to  our  Invitation  to  come  South  Is  well 
borne  out  by  the  figures.  We  have  bad  two 
rounds  of  mill  construction  and  expansion 

LET'S  LOOK  AT  THE  SECOaS 

In  1933.  I  estimated  southern  mill  capac- 
ity at  3.0G0  tons  per  day.  with  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  •106.000.C00. 

At  the  dose  of  1948.  (>roductiTe  capedty 
had  attained  19.500  tona  per  day.  with  capi- 
tal aMBt  value  ot  •fiMjOOO.oeo. 

In  1933.  over-all  sales  of  paper  cut  ol 
southern  mills  would  not  have  exceeded  •83.- 
000.000.  whereas  in  1948.  the  production  v  j!- 
ume  may   be  placed  at  •822,000.000.     Kven 
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alter  making  allowance  for  a  higher  market 
price,  the  Increase  haa  been  tremendous. 

During  the  same  span  of  years,  the  18.- 
000  men  employed  In  mills  and  woods  in 
1933  expanded  to  a  combined  emplopnent  of 
138.000  men. 

The  pay  roll  te  about  tldO.OOO.OOO  com- 
pared with  not  over  a  mere  110.000.000  when 
oxir  1933  expansion  campaign  was  launched. 

What  Is  more,  we  now  In  the  South  export 
some  pulp,  paper,  and  board. 

This  brings  us  tn  the  direct  return  en- 
Joyed  by  southern  forest  farmers  as  a  re- 
sult of  pulp  and  paper  mill  expansion  since 
1933 

Well,  here  It  Is.  In  1933.  wood  consump- 
tion amounted  to  1.800.000  cords,  which,  at 
a  valuation  of  »5  per  cord,  brought  a  return 
of  W.OOO.OOO.  In  1948.  pulpwood  consump- 
tion In  the  South  approximated  a  valuation 
of  better  than  S170.000.000. 

There  actually  is  more  to  this  picture  than 
Just  a  few  figures.  In  1933  In  the  Southern 
States,  millions  of  acres  of  cut-over  and  sec- 
ond-growth pine  had  lapsed  Into  tax  delin- 
quency: owners  felt  the  propertlet  were  not 
worth  paying  taxes  on.  Today,  these  acres 
have  been  converted  Into  one  of  the  most 
salable  assets  possessed  by  tho  South. 

How  many  folks  In  the  South  realize  that 
the  annual  crop  of  wood  fibers  used  by  toe 
pulp  and  paper  mills  Is  actually  equivalent 
to  a  34.000 .000- bale  cotton  crop?  Oi.  that 
the  mills,  with  all  the  properties  set  aside 
for  their  use,  far  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 

The  figures  which  follow  have  been  ad- 
Jtisted  to  a  100-percent  basis.  The  totals 
are  not  abaclute.  as  in  some  cases  estimates 
have  been  used. 

Upon  being  Invited  to  make  this  talk.  I 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  owners  of  19.500  tons 
daily  capacity  of  pulp  and  paper  production 
in  the  South,  asking  for  supporting  data 
for  the  information  I  have  laid  before  you. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  now  to  give  you  a 
summary  of  details  furnished  by  two-thirds 
of  the  productive  capacity  from  which  In- 
formation was  requested. 

1.  Nxmiber  of  employees  In  plant.  62.250. 

2.  Number  of  employees  In  ofBce.  3,787. 

3.  Number  of  wood  dealers,  1.327. 

4.  Estimated  Independent  wood  producers, 
61.500 

5.  Hourly  average  rate  of  employees, 
•1.3m. 

6.  Over -all  gross  annual  pay  roll.  llfM,- 
000  .COO. 

7.  Groaa  annual  cost  of  wood.  1173.000.000. 

8.  Capacity  of  mill — paper.  19.500  tons 
dally 

9.  Gross  annual  sales.  8822.000.000. 

10.  Cords  (123  cu.  ft.)  used  annually.  9,- 
000.000. 

11.  Estimate  freight  In-bound  annually, 
$59.188.0C0. 

12  Estimated  freight  out-bound  annually, 
$66.642  000. 

13.  Annua!  chemical  cost.  M3.210.OOO 

14.  Electric  power  required.  500.000  ktlo- 
watu. 

15.  Steam  required  to  operate,  20.000.000 
pounds  per  hour. 

16.  Fuel,  equivalent  to  5.000.000  tons  of 
coal. 

IT.  OroM  taxes  1948.  $84,000,000. 
^  18.  Brtlmate  time  plant   will  operate  In 
present  location,  perpetual. 

19.  Oroas  Investment  In  south,  $634,- 
OCO.OOt. 

30.  Asset  value  of  timber  and  land  owned 
and  controlled.  $112,000,000. 

31.  Asset  value  of  timber  and  land  by  tlm- 
berlaod  owners  who  sell  stumpage  to  mill 
oootractors,  $300,000,000  (estimated  i . 

23.  Working  capital,  estimated  to  equal  4 
months'  sales.  $374,000,000. 

23    Total— estimate  value.  $1,210,000,000. 

It  Is  common  practice  now  for  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  not  only  to  protect  nat- 
ural land  resesdlng  of  forest,  but  also  sup- 
plament   nature's   work    by    planting   seed- 
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Its  own  nurseries.     We   In   St. 
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we  consumed  two  and  one- 
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year  came  from  timber  farms 
owned. 
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10  one  In  the  South  can  claim 
and  paper  industry  has  ever 
for  labor.  In  any  department  of 
s.     There  has  been  some  com- 
the  wages  we  pay  are  too  high, 
with   this   latter   philosophy, 
and   I   wish   to   emphasize 
that  there  has  never  been  a 
wood  market  of  the  South  when, 
I  nd  paper  companies  had  chosen 
could  not  have  bought  the 
below  that  which  was  paid 
has  been  true  In  the  past  Is  true 
mill  In  the  South  Is  well  sup- 
wood,    but    so    far    prices    have 
As  It  should,  wood  is  selling  at 
profitable    price.      As    long    as 
we  will  have  a  lot  of  folks 
accepting  as  their  responslbil- 
of  timber  as  a  crop, 
arises  as  to  whether  or  not 
too  much  timber  in  the  South 
3f  another  15-year  cycle.     I  say 
"No."     The  market   for 
the  South  Is  still  In  Its  In- 
Mtentlal  markets,  for  example, 
in  supplementing  supplies  in 
rayon,  aluminum  and  steel  with 
in  containers  made  of  other 
paper, 
ability  of  pulp  and  paper  mill 
extended   uses   not   considered 
was  most  dramatically  demon- 
World  War  II.     And  here,  let 
had  not  been  for  the  South's 
of   pulp   and   paper   how 
would  the  war  have  lasted? 
more  of  our  young  men  would 
Uei,  berause  we  would  not  get 
er;  pulp,  paper,  and  board  for 
and  paper  for  printing  maps. 
d  paper  for  all  the  necessities 
additional    5.000.000   tons   of 
and  board.  I  know.  Is  largely 
or  the  shortening  of  the  war. 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
d  be  grateful  for  It. 
he   Marathon  Corp.,   of   Roths- 
nibllshed  valuable  Information 
Ip  and  paper  Industry.     To  li- 
the population  of  the  United 
.000.000;   the  consumption  of 
a   174  pounds;    the  national 
000,000.     The   production   of 
the  United  States  and  the 
of  paper  and  paperboard  was 
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to  357  pounds,  or  nearly  double  Paper  con- 
sumed had  increased  to  26.000.000  tons.  The 
national  Income  had  Increased  to  $121,000,- 
000,000.  The  national  Income,  you  will  note, 
increased  5  to  1.  The  production  of  paper 
had  Increased  2'''2  to  1. 

Tlie  population  had  increased  approxi- 
mately 15  percent.  This  increase  In  16  years, 
amounting  to  19,000.000,  and  with  the  per 
capita  consumption  over  350  pounds,  causes 
a  new  demand  for  paper,  in  fiber  weight,  of 
3.325.000  tons  which  would  require  new 
plants  and  new  wood  supply  to  take  care  of 
10.000  tons  of  pulp  and  paper  dally.  In  the 
past  16  years  tlie  South's  increased  paper 
and  hoard  production  equals  S.OOO.COO  tons; 
the  rest  of  the  Nation's  increase  was  11,- 
000,000  tons. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  at  this  point,  too, 
that  other  nations  are  learning  to  use  paper 
economically.  This  demand  will  require  new 
production  and  this  presents  a  problem. 

New  mill  locations  in  Canada  are  very  lim- 
ited, and  as  the  Scandinavian  countries  have 
cut  timber  well  ahead  of  their  growth  pro- 
gram, no  great  new  production  can  be  looked 
for  there.  The  future  timber  supply  must 
come  from  the  South  and  Northwest.  In 
the  South,  with  intensified  forestry  pro- 
grams and  on  selected  lands,  we  can  produce 
large  acreages  of  timber  farms  that  will  raise 
15  cords  per  acre  In  15  years.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  about  intensified  forest  man- 
agement during  the  past  15  years;  this,  every 
tree  owner  in  the  South  realizes. 

It  Is  axiomatic  in  life  that  where  there 
exists  a  great  need,  the  manpower  to  meet 
the  necessity  Is  forthcoming.  In  this  tre- 
mendous e.xpansion  In  the  South's  great  for- 
est-product Industry — In  both  forest  and 
mill — we  were  blessed  with  outstanding  men 
of  action,  creative  genius,  and  courage.  Men 
who  were  willing  to  strive  vigorously  against 
great  odds.  Men  whose  whole  thought  was 
the  Job  at  hand,  with  no  time  for  public 
acclaim. 

The  most  representative  of  this  type  of 
men  Included  Dick  Cullen,  Ed  Mayo,  George 
Hardy:  also  Charlie  Luke,  of  West  Virginia: 
Charlie  Smith,  of  Champion;  £d  Gates,  of 
Crossett;  Charles  Herty,  H.  K  Westervelt. 
of  Gulf  States;  J.  G.  McGowan  and  others. 
These  men  have  left  the  scene  of  battle. 

Within  this  group,  the  late  Richard  J.  Cul- 
len will  In  time  be  chronicled  as  the  South's 
greatest  business  executive  to  this  date.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  dynamic  mind  and  personality,  he 
had  the  ability  to  build  efficient  mills;  to 
Inspire  men  In  his  organization;  to  find  mar- 
kets; to  pay  debts;  and  to  create  capital 
surpluses. 

I  estimate  that  the  market  Dick  Cullen 
built  In  board  and  paper  and  boxes  and  bags 
m  the  South  requires  the  production  of  bet- 
ter than  3,000.000  cords  of  wood  per  year  to 
fill. 

He  gathered  wood  fiber  for  his  processing 
plants,  that  I  estimate  had  a  fiber  weight 
equivalent  to  5,000.000  bales  of  cotton.  I 
consider  him  one  of  the  outstanding  execu- 
tives of  our  time;  not  only  In  the  South  but 
In  the  Nation.  We  folks  of  the  South  should 
sponsor  a  monument  to  Dick  Cullen  and  his 
late  associates  named  above. 

The  present  management  of  our  great 
southern  pulp  and  paper  Industry  now  in- 
cludes such  far-seeing  leaders  as  Roy  K.  Fer- 
guson, John  Hlnman,  Alexander  Calder.  Jim 
Camp.  Ernest  Kurth.  Lou  Calder,  Robert  Fltts. 
R.  E'.  Hartman.  Ruben  Robertson,  and  Gen- 
erals Goodyear  and  Gaylord,  and  many  others 
representing  a  mighty  general  staff  of  plan- 
ners, that  make  their  plans  come  true. 

It  Is  up  to  the  younger  men  In  our  industry 
to  continue  the  growing  of  timber  and  the 
operation  of  the  mills,  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent high  level  of  wages.  Improve  the  tech- 
nical staffs,  and  to  improve  research.  This 
group  must  understand  that  our  Nation. 
State,  county  and  city  governments  are  op- 
erated by  the  men  who  give  their  lives  to 
politics.    Similarly,  our  woods  and  mill  labor 


mtist  tinderrtand  that  management  of  busi- 
ness Is  the  task  of  those  trained  for  that 
purpoee. 

It  is  up  to  management  to  search  the  field 
of  labor  for  those  who  can  later  become  man- 
agement. We  must  recognize,  too,  that  while 
labor  and  management  are  on  the  same  team, 
the  consumer  must  be  considered.  Not  one 
of  these  can  be  exploited  without  friction, 
loss,  and  general  disappointment.  The  con- 
sumer, however,  for  his  own  good,  must  real- 
ize that  he  must  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
that  which  he  buys,  or  he  may  bargain-buy 
himself  out  of  a  Job.  Each  of  us  must  learn 
to  attend  to  his  own  stewardship. 

President  Truman  has  planned  a  budget  of 
$40,000,000,000  a  year,  for  2  years.  In  1953, 
the  total  national  Income  was  only  $4S,0C0,- 
000,000.  We  must  realUe  that  commodity 
and  farm  prices,  and  the  labor  wage  scale 
should  be  maintained,  if  the  Government  Is 
to  get  anything  like  the  $40,0OO.0CO,0O0  It  re- 
quires to  operate. 

I  believe  that  the  present  price  structure  Is 
not  Impairing  the  living  standards  of  any 
single  group  and,  unless  we  become  fright- 
ened, no  one  can  be  seriously  Injured  If 
values  remain  at  present  relative  levels.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
price  of  the  dollar  that  put  us  where  we  are 
today  should  be  the  same  as  the  price  of  the 
dollar  that  gets  us  out  of  debt.  You  cannot 
deflate  too  much  and  pay  the  national  debt 
or  continue  to  pay  the  present  wages. 

I  could  heartily  support  a  Government- 
imposed  stabilization,  for,  say,  the  next  2 
years,  until  a  formula  could  be  worked  out 
by  which  the  right -sized  dollar  Is  found, 
and  the  proper  division  of  that  dollar  deter- 
mined as  between  labor,  cost  of  materials, 
taxes,  interest,  dividends. 

I  believe  that  In  the  pulp  and  paper  In- 
dtistry.  which  now  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  management  of  the  forestry  program 
for  the  South,  we  have  men  capable  of  keep- 
ing the  forest  industry  on  an  even  keel.  la 
our  industry,  all  shores  of  commerce  are 
touched.  The  economists  of  Washington, 
taking  note  of  the  management  we  have  in 
the  southern  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  the 
forest  farms  today,  might  well  find  the  solu- 
tion for  stabilization  in  our  midst. 

The  forest  farmer  must  keep  the  trees 
growing,  must  enlarge  the  crop,  and  must 
have  adequate  fire  protection.  The  pulp  and 
paper  companies  must  enlarge  their  markets 
for  trees.  In  the  piilp  and  paper  industry, 
labor  must  see  that  their  Jobe  depend  upon 
the  forest  farmer. 

It  It  well  to  note  that  the  basic  factors  In 
our  social  and  commercial  success  are:  (1) 
Good  pay  and  permanent  Jobs  for  labor  (the 
forests  can  supply  this);  and  (2)  a  profitable 
price  to  the  farmer  for  his  crop. 

The  farmer  who  raises  the  trees,  labor  that 
produces,  and  management  that  creates  the 
project,  finds  the  capital,  and  the  trade,  and 
does  the  managing,  all  have  a  common  pur- 
pose. Unity  between  the  three  is  a  prime 
requirement. 

Does  It  not  appear  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  has  played  a  major  part  In  southern 
forest  development? 


UncBplojnnent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  coNNxcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.     Mr.  Speaker, 
are  facing  a  period  of  serious  unemploy- 
ment in  this  Nation.    This  is  not  scare 


talk,  but  a  realistic  appraisal  of  economic 
conditions. 

United  States  News  and  World  Report 
states  that  official  estimates  of  unem- 
ployed are  3.100.000  now  as  compared 
with  1,730.000  6  months  ago.  The  fore- 
cast is  that  the  number  seeking  work  in 
1950  will  reach  well  over  6,000,000  or  one 
in  every  10  of  those  who  are  employable. 
The  number  of  imemployed  in  Connecti- 
cut is  approaching  the  100.000  mark  with 
no  relief  in  sight. 

We  have  already  reached  a  position 
where  our  r.'itional  income  has  decreased 
$9,000,000,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 
This  is  a  serious  deflection,  and  means 
that  we  may  expect  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  Federal  revenue.  To  offset  this 
decrease  there  must  be  a  curtailment  of 
Government  spending  and  a  realization 
of  the  great  problem  facing  our  citizens 
in  maintaining  a  decent  living  standard. 
Our  people  are  not  half  so  concerned 
with  programs  to  combat  a  nonexistent 
inflation  as  they  are  to  obtain  work  at 
fair  "vages. 

Let  us  face  the  problem  squarely  and 
plan  to  care  for  those  who  are  in  need 
of  work. 

I  have  re<iuested  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  House  and  Senate  chair- 
men of  the  Small  ^isiness  Committees 
suggested  action  to  forestall  any  greater 
decline  in  our  economic  position  and 
should  have  this  information  available 
sometime  this  week. 


Tk«  AirUft  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MERKOW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  Portsmouth  Herald,  published  in 
Portsmouth.  N.  H..  entitled  **The  AirUft 
Victory."  This  appeared  in  the  isstie  of 
May  17,  1949: 

TBZ   AIBUIT  nCTO«T 

The  men  who  flew  the  airlift  rate  a  cheer, 
and  a  big  one,  from  the  whole  country  as  well 
as  from  Defense  Secretary  Johnson,  who  sent 
them  a  commendation  through  General  Clay. 

"Undaunted  by  time  and  weather,  work- 
ing hour  after  hour,  day  and  night,  you  have 
demonstrated  to  the  world  unified  American 
national  defense  in  action."  Mr.  Johnson 
said.  "Tour  achievement  takes  Its  place 
beside  the  great  American  victories  of  all 
time." 

The  Secretary  was  not  exaggerating.  It 
was  Indeed  a  great  victory.  And  more  than 
that.  It  was  typical  of  the  process  leading 
up  to  other  great  American  victories,  espe- 
cially those  in  World  War  II. 

The  United  States  did  not  expect  this 
major  battle  of  the  cold  war,  which  is  what 
the  Berlin  blockade  was.  It  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it.  It  did  not  want  It.  But  when 
the  Job  clearly  had  to  be  done,  the  armed 
forces  did  it — and,  we  might  add,  how! 

The  beginning  was  tentative,  uncertain. 
maybe  a  little  hopelees.  First  one  C-47.  then 
another,  and  then  a  few  more.  Ten  months 
later,  when   ^reement  waa  finally  reached 


to  end  the  blockade,  "tlytng  boxcan" 
in  service  oo  a  round-thc-doek  echedule. 

The  airlift  crews  had  fiown  more  than 
60,000,000  mlics.  At  great  expexiae  to  their 
country,  at  great  danger  to  UMmeelvee  at 
times,  they  had  done  the  tapcMMlanted  and 
the  seemingly  impoaaible.  They  had  sua- 
tained  a  divided  city  of  more  than  aj00O4MW 
people,  ntey  had  not  only  brought  in  the 
bare  necessities  of  food,  dothinc  and  fuel, 
but  aiao  enough  more  to  keep  up  what  puMs 
for  normal  life  in  the  battered  Ocnaan 
metropoli*^ 

It  was  a  feat  as  impreeaive  as  it  waa  un- 
precedented. It  could  scarcely  faU  to  in- 
crease American  prestige  «''*~»c  the  Ger- 
mans. And,  like  them  cr  not  tt  la  better  to 
have  the  Germans  for  us  than  fgalnat  oa. 
It  must  have  given  a  comforting  assuranea 
of  latent  American  power  to  the  friendly 
governments  of  Europe.  Most  of  all.  It  muM 
have  provided  a  lesson  which  the  Soviet  Gor- 
ernment  wUl  potMler  and  remember. 

The  Russians  started  out  with  the  heart* 
less,  cruel  purpoae  of  starving  the  poptiiatlon 
of  Berlin,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  force  th« 
western  powers  out  of  Berlin.  WeU,  Um 
Berliners  did  not  starve  and  the  western 
powers  did  not  l.;ave.  With  a  determina- 
tion that  never  flagged,  they  not  only  thwart- 
ed the  cynical  Soviet  plot  but  also  turned 
It  against  the  Hussiaus  with  a  coxmtcr- 
blockage  of  their  own. 

Here.  In  miniature,  waa  World  War  II  all 
over  again.  America  started  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly. It  started  with  two  strike* 
against  it.  But  once  under  way,  the  poten- 
tial might  of  the  Nation  and  the  reeolute- 
neas  of  Its  citiaena  were  not  to  be  matched. 

If  Ruaata  ever  undertakes  armed  agfrres- 
sion.  it  may  expect  early  success,  as  it  did 
in  the  blockage.  But  it  may  also  expect  to 
be  overtaken.  And  in  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Ruasia  has  been 
given  notice  that  thla  country  will  not  again 
take  the  coatly  and  precarious  chance  a€ 
total  good  faith  and  almost  total  unprepar- 
edneas. 

America  can  do  it  the  hard  way.  as  the 
war  and  the  Berlin  blockage  ahowecL  But 
the  hard  way  is  not  the  beat  way.  Today 
this  country  is  more  alert  and  {wepared  than 
ever  before  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  deter- 
mined to  achieve  the  best  by  being  ready  for 
the  worst. 


Tkc  Piwhieit  W  NatiMal  HMtnf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AlaBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thttrsday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11 ) .  1949 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a 
dinner  which  marked  the  closing  of  the 
eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference.  The  con- 
ference was  made  up  of  hundreds  of  per- 
sons from  all  over  the  United  States  who 
are  vitally  Interested  in  an  adequate 
housing  program.  There  were  two  aUe 
addresses  delivered  at  the  dinner  meet- 
ing  last  night,  one  of  which  was  by  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Toarr].  I  ask 
unanimous  c<xisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reco«d  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  at  the  meeting  to  which  I 
have  referred. 


A3082 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Two  jr«an  ago,  I  had  th«  great  pleasure  of 
DMetlng  with  you  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the 
acute  problems  of  national  housing  and  the 
chances  of  paange  of  the  Taft-KUender- 
Wagner  Act. 

So  I  was  pleased  to  be  Invited  to  rpeak 
to  you  again  tonight. 

I  shall  not  review  the  trying  hours  of 
the  past  several  years,  when  our  labors  and 
our  Senate  triumphs  in  the  housing  field 
were  set  at  naught  by  a  handful  of  wUlful 
men  who  prevented  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlv«a  txom  exercising  Its  constitutional  and 
daaocratlc  privilege  of  voting  on  the  Senate 
iiwiii*  I  am  convinced  that  the  efforts 
of  that  little  oligarchy  erf  men  had  consld- 
wable  to  do  with  the  defeat  at  the  polls  last 
November  of  a  party  whoae  views  they  did 
not  truly  represent. 

What  is  most  important,  the  powerftil 
Rules  Committee  in  the  House  now  finds 
Itself  with  Its  wings  clipped,  so  it  is  hoped 
the  Members  of  the  House  may  finally  be  able 
to  asaert  their  democratic  prerogatives  and 
pass  the  bill  Into  law. 

But  enough  said  of  the  past. 

Tonight  is  a  night  of  near  victory.  We 
are  on  the  threshold  of  winning  a  great 
battle.  We  are  near  victory  because  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
decent  and  humane.  We  are  near  victory 
because  you  people  have  fought  such  a  val- 
iant fight,  because  you  have  helped  the  de- 
cent people  of  this  coiutry,  and  those  of  us 
who  represent  them,  to  understand  that 
there  can  be  no  decency  in  the  kind  of  ram- 
shackle, vermin-ridden,  dim-lighted  and  e^-il- 
■melllng  tenements  and  shacks  in  which  sev- 
eral million  AoMrteuis  are  committed  to 
live.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  selfless  devotion 
which  you  have  given  to  this  great  cause. 
I  pay  this  tribute  on  beludf  of  the  millions 
of  mothers  and  fathers  and  children 
tSuoagboai  this  country  who  can  now  liegin 
to  havs  hope  of  lll)eration  from  the  slums. 

I  cannot  let  thu  occasion  pass  without 
paying  trllmte  to  soom  at  the  leaders  in  the 
Senate  in  this  flgbt  oo  boust-ig  who  have 
demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  public  in- 
terast  and  parllamantary  skill  in  successfully 
hrti^fiMtg  this  laglslatlon  through  the  Senate. 
First,  to  a  great  Christian  gentleman  and  a 
great  Senator,  whom  I  delight  to  call  friend. 
JomM  STAaKMAN.  of  Alabama:  then  to  a  new 
•— '^t^'"  from  Illinois  who  has  already  mads 
a  place  for  himself,  a  keen  student  of  gov- 
ernment and  economics.  Paul  Dovgias;  then 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  a  neighbor- 
ing Stats,  aa  seonomtst.  successful  business- 
man, and  devoted  public  servant.  Ralph 
PLAsniSBa.  of  Vsrmont:  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  T-nilffttnT  whose  nam*  has  been  on 
this  bousing  bill,  with  others,  since  its  in- 
ception, and  who  fought  valiantly  down 
through  the  years.  Allxm  EtxcNoca;  to  Bv%- 
irxT  llATBAiTK.  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  whoae  vote  was  the 
deciding  vote  In  reporting  the  hotising  bill 
out  of  committee  to  the  floor  last  year;  to 
Bob  Wacku.  of  New  York,  who.  while  not 
present,  deserves  our  acclaim  for  bis  con- 
tinued and  loyal  interest  in  the  matter  of 
public  housing:  and.  last  and  far  from  least, 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio,  the 
man  who  perhaps  has  dune  more  than  any 
other  man  to  fight  this  bill  throu|th,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  ability.  Senator  Bos  Tarr. 
Each  of  these  men  has  been  ouutandlcg  in 
his  efforts  in  twhalf  of  public  housing  and 
deserve  your  appreciation. 

I  wish  I  could  say  tonight  that  we  have 
— iWSlly  achieved  a  great  victory,  that  this 
oontd  be  a  real  celebration  dinner.  But,  as  a 
Republican  and  having  in  mind  November 
ld^8.  I  think  I  have  full  Justification  in 
warning  you  that  we  cannot  safely  aociaim 
victory,  untu  all  the  votes  are  counted.  Ws 
can  be  stire  that  the  campaign  ot  mlareprs- 


sentation  and  o)  struct  ion  ism  will  not  stop. 
It  will  continue  :  ight  through  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Re  jresentatives.  through  con- 
ference, and  thn  ugh  the  final  consideration 
of  the  conferencs  report  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  We  h(  ve  seen  how  the  opposition 
has  endeavored  X)  inject  into  this  housing 
fight  another  gr<  at,  but  separate  issue,  that 
of  civil  rlghU;  tn  issue  on  which  many  of 
us  have  deep  anc  strong  convictions;  not  be- 
cause the  opposl  tlon  had  any  sudden  pangs 
of  conscience,  but  because  they  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  def<  at  this  legislation  or.  at  the 
least,  to  make  it  noperatlve  in  a  large  section 
of  this  country.  We  can  be  certain  that  if 
the  o(qx»ition  B>ee  no  hope  of  winning  the 
major  battle,  it  will  continue  Its  efforts  to 
dope  up  this  le?  islation  with  a  liberal  dose 
of  sleeping  tab  ets.  liberally  coated  with 
sugar,  in  the  for  a  of  amendments  to  make  it 
ineffective. 

When  I  speak  )f  the  opposition.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  those  rho  make  their  living  out  of 
trumping  up  fa  se  Issues,  so  that  they  can 
build  up  memb  trshlps  and  create  a  steady 
flow  of  campaig  i  ftinds.  I  am  not  tallying 
about  the  great  xxly  of  businessmen  back  in 
our  home  town  ,  who  make  their  living  in 
the  conduct  of  i  legitimate  real  estate  and 
building  busineis.  Those  of  us  who  have 
seen  the  kii:d  of  propaganda  put  out  by  pro- 
fessional lobbyiJ  ts  to  the  businessmen  back 
home,  who  pay  t  ae  costs  of  maintaining  their 
ofBce  suites,  Itnc  »  that  the  campaign  of  mis- 
representation ^  orks  both  ways.  How  many 
of  you  realize  1  hat  when  one  of  the  great 
veterans'  organisations  recently  testified  be- 
fore a  congressic  nal  committee,  that  the  only 
part  of  the  testl  nony  which  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  lobbie  i  distributed  to  Its  members, 
through  its  trai  le  jotirnal,  consisted  of  two 
paragraphs,  poll  ting  out  the  disagreement  of 
this  veterans'  gi  oup  on  the  details  as  to  how 
the  slum  clear  nee  program  authorized  in 
this  legUlatlon  vas  to  be  carried  out.  There 
was  not  one  wo  d  as  to  the  general  endorse- 
ment of  the  An  erican  Legion,  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  a  whole  Including  the  major  objec- 
tives of  slum  c  earance  and  low-rent  hous- 
ing. 

I  am  Informed  1  that  this  real-estate  organ- 
ization has  nev(  x  mentioned  In  Its  memt>er- 
ship  publication  the  resolutions  which  the 
Legion  presentid  in  support  of  this  bill. 
Half-truths,  on  Isslons,  and  distortions.  It 
Is  small  wonde  r  that  the  members  of  the 
organization  cai  inot  form  Independent  judg- 
ments on  tssuei  of  this  kind,  when  Its  o«'n 
people  In  Wash  ngton  fall  to  give  them  the 
most  elemental  y   information. 

I  do  not  say  that  private  builders  are  to 
blame  for  the  ;  rresent  housing  situation.  I 
am  a  great  beuever  in  the  system  of  free 
enterprise,  initlthls  happens  to  be  a  field 
where  it  has  failed  to  find  a  solution.  And 
this  Is  very  un  lerstandable.  Private  build- 
ers are  not  interested  In  building  low-cost 
houses,  because  there  la  not  enough  profit 
in  this  field.  :  ^rollts  are  not  obtainable  In 
low-cost,  low-  ncome  housing.  There  is 
more  money  in  mildlng  houses  in  the  higher- 
price  range. 

After  you  lei  ve  this  dinner  tonight,  you 
must  continue  the  fight  that  has  been  car- 
ried thus  far  so  luccessfully.  You  must  make 
sure  that  we  n  )t  only  get  this  housing  leg- 
islation, but  t  lat  the  victory  will  be  one 
of  substance,  a  id  not  merely  of  form.  We 
must  have  a  g(od  bill  that  will  really  clear 
alums  and  pn  vide  good  housing  for  the 
people. 

I  am  certain  that  my  friend.  Congressman 
McCosMACK,  w  11  ectu)  my  sentiments,  that 
there  la  much  to  be  done  before  ws  can 
really  celebrau  a  great  victory.  But  with 
your  continuln ;  help,  we  hope  to  shortly 
write  on  the  1  'glslative  books  of  this  Na- 
tion the  prlnci  At  that  every  American  has 
a  right  to  a  d(  cent  home,  in  a  good  envi- 
ronment, and  1  >e  ahall  have  the  weapons  to 
bring  about  tha  t  great  objective,  through  the 


joint  efforU  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
local  community,  and  of  private  Industry. 
One  of  the  charges  most  frequently  lev- 
eled at  the  whole  housing  program,  since 
Its  Inception,  has  been  that  It  Is  socialistic. 
On  the  floor  last  year,  a  Senator  from  the 
Middle  West  was  speaking,  and  he  charged 
that  the  housing  bill  was  a  piece  of  social- 
istic legislation.  I  asked  him  to  yield,  which 
he  did.  and  I  queried: 

"Did  you  vote  for  flood  control  down  In 
your  district?" 
"Yes,"  he  answered. 

"Did  you  vote  for  soil  conservation  and  for 
free  lime  for  farmers?" 
"Yes." 

"Did  you  vote  for  Irrigation  and  drainage 
for  farmers?" 
"I  did."  he  answered. 
"Then,"  I  said,  "will  the  Senator  kindly 
point  out  to  me  wherein  those  votes  were 
not  as  socialistic,  according  to  his  under- 
standing, as  this  legislation  on  housing, 
wherein  the  Government  advances  money 
for  public  housing  and  slum  clearance  which, 
God  knows.  Is  sorely  needed  In  municipalities 
throughout  the  country?" 

Of  course,  he  could  not.  His  charge  was 
Inconsistent  with  his  own  recorded  votes. 

A  common  criticism  lies  in  that  we  are 
taking  Federal  funds  from  all  the  people  to 
spend  for  certain  parts  of  the  country.  One 
EQUst  consider  that  criticism  with  the  under- 
standing that  while  we  are  a  Union  of  48 
States,  yet.  the  weak  points  In  any  State, 
whether  In  education  or  flood  control  or 
irrigation  or  drainage  or  the  basic  problems 
of  agriculture,  if  not  taken  care  of.  are  a 
liability  on  all  the  country. 

What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  atwut  prin- 
cipally, tonight,  is  the  bigger  and  more  difB- 
ctUt  job  ahead  of  you  after  thU  legUlatlon 
is  enacted.  We  must  not  confuse  our  ap- 
proaching victory,  with  total  triumph,  in  the 
war  on  bad  housing.  This  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  our  long  march  out  of  the  realm 
of  hoiulng  bondage.  Into  the  promised  land 
we  seek  which  still  lies  far  ahead. 

Those  who  fought  so  bitterly  against  this 
program  to  free  the  people,  will  continue  to 
obstruct,  misrepresent,  and  condemn  the  ef- 
forts that  you  here,  and  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  throughout  the  country, 
make  to  bring  its  beneflts  to  those  who  so 
sorely  need  them.  But  these  will  not  be  your 
only  enemies.  Tour  other  enemies  will  be 
Indecision,  bad  planning,  the  snarls  of  red 
tape,  personal  aggrandizement  within  your 
own  ranks,  and  petty  bickering.  The  Con- 
gress is  entrusting  you  with  a  great  respon- 
sibility that  will  require  real  statesmanship. 
In  Washington  and  In  your  local  communi- 
ties. It  is  to  you  who  will  be  charged  with 
carrying  out  this  mandate  In  the  local  com- 
munities, that  I  address  these  remarks,  in 
particular.  You  have  stated,  and  we  have 
stated,  that  this  Is  a  local  job  that  must  be 
undertaken  locally.  If  you  falter.  If  you  In 
any  way  fall  to  fulfill  the  solemn  obligations 
that  are  written  or  Implied  In  this  legisla- 
tion, no  administration  in  Washington,  no 
matter  how  effective,  can  make  amends.  It 
Is  up  to  you  not  only  to  do  your  own  part, 
but  also  to  see  that  the  administrative  agen- 
cies fulflU  their  obligations  In  this  great 
undertaking.  It  is  up  to  you  to  work  un- 
ceasingly, not  only  to  assure  the  accomplish-"^ 
ment  of  the  particular  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  you.  but  also  the  total  objectives 
of  the  legislation.  Remember  that  this  leg- 
islation contains  not  only  slum  clearance, 
low-rent  public  housing,  and  farm  housing, 
but  also  research,  designed  particularly  to 
reduce  costa,  and  that  one  of  the  ways  In 
which  costs  may  he  reduced,  Is  through  the 
modernization  of  building  codes,  and  ether 
regulations,  and  Intelligent  enforcement. 

I  say  these  things  flrst,  because  your  ef- 
forts will  be  under  constant  scrutiny.  They 
will  be  scrutinized  not  only  by  those  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  find  fault,  but  also 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  whom  the 
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effectiveness  of  such  a  great  cooperative 
enterprise  is  yet  to  toe  demonstrated.  There 
are  many  doubting  Thomases.  You  can  be 
sure  that  we  In  Congress  will  hear  about  any 
mistakes,  real  or  fictitious.  We  who  have 
supported  this  legislation  through  the  long 
fight,  will  have  to  answer  for  your  efforts, 
and  you  will  have  to  supply  the  answer  In 
positive  accomplishments,  that  will  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  the  bill,  and  reflect  good 
planning,  good  management  and  integrity. 

I  say  these  things  primarily,  because  (rf 
the  hopes  of  the  people  who  live  In  the  slums, 
and  under  bad  housing.  In  our  cities  and 
towns  and  on  the  farms.  Their  present 
deplorable  conditions  are  the  things  which 
have  Inspired  us  In  carrying  on  this  great 
flght.  Their  urgent  needs  must  continue  to 
furnish  the  Inspiration  that  will  asstire  the 
accomplishment  of  the  needs. 

We  must  continue  to  have  a  sense  of  alarm 
about  the  fact  that  a  great  many  people, 
regular  wage  earners  of  modest  income,  have 
Ijeen  pushed  out  of  the  housing  market  and 
into  the  slums.  We  must  continue  to  be 
alarmed,  when  an  Increasing  segment  of  our 
population  Is  losing  ground  In  housing,  when 
we  urgently  need  to  gain  it.  We  must  con- 
tinually be  alarmed  with  the  voice  of  bit- 
terness, and  desperation,  speaking  from 
overcrowded  rooms  and  dismal.  Inadequate 
flats.  In  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  coun- 
try; with  the  fact  that  children  are  growing 
up  In  them  now.  and  that  6.  10.  or  15  years 
from  now.  if  we  do  not  -  do  this  Job.  the 
damage  to  that  part  of  our  future  generation 
will  have  been  done. 

These  are  the  voices  that  you  have  heard, 
that  I  have  heard,  that  all  who  have  not 
stopped  up  their  ears  nor  drowned  out  their 
pleas,  with  the  clamor  of  their  own  selfish 
protests,  have  heard.  They  are  the  voices 
of  the  people  who  must  endure  this  situation, 
of  plain  Americans  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country,  who  frantically 
and  desperaUly  write  their  mayors,  their 
Government,  their  Senators  and  Congrese- 
mcn.  or  anyone  they  can  think  of  to  potir 
out  their  plight  and  plead  for  relief. 

These  are  the  voices  of  workers  and  vet- 
erans, many  with  the  Purple  Heart,  who 
leave  their  Jobs  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
come  home  to  a  state  of  family  chaos,  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  a  decent  place  to 
live.  They  are  the  voices  of  mothers,  at  their 
wits'  end.  to  bring  up  their  children  with  a 
decent  chance  of  development.  They  are 
the  voices  of  families  long  separated  for 
lack  of  a  place  to  live  together,  and  other 
young  families  who  have  tried  to  stick  It  out, 
but  whose  hopes  of  a  happy  family  life  are 
cracking  up  under  the  strain.  They  are  the 
voices  of  doctors,  of  teachers,  or  welfare 
workers,  and  many  others  who  attend  these 
families,  and  are  dismayed  at  the  human 
waste  and  corrosion  that  comes  from  bad 
housing. 

Hear  then  the  voice  of  a  yotmg  wife  in 
Atlanta  who  writes:  "Ours  is  a  lost  genera- 
tion, 4  or  5  years  behind  on  living,  on  fur- 
thering careers,  establishing  homes,  and  l>e- 
glnnlng  families,  with  no  one  to  help  us. 
This  generauon  does  not  want  charity;  all 
we  want  la  a  chance  to  lead  nornuU  lives,  and 
who  can  live  normally  when  he  has  no 
home?" 

Hear  also  the  voice  of  a  mother  In  Cali- 
fornia who  says:  "We  love  our  children,  and 
are  very  proud  of  them,  and  want  to  provide 
a  decent  home  for  them.  We  are  living,  eat- 
ing, and  sleeping,  four  of  us,  in  a  hotel 
room." 

Hear  the  voice  of  a  15-year-old  girl  who 
says.  "My  mother  and  daddy  are  so  worried 
because  they  are  going  to  put  us  out  of  our 
home.  I  don't  like  to  see  my  mother  and 
ggiilrtj-  so  worried.  They  Just  don't  know 
What  to  do." 

Hear  the  voice  of  a  husband  in  New  York 
who  says,  *My  married  life  has  been  threat- 
ened to  Its  taxing  point  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
home  of  our  own." 


Hear  the  voice  of  a  returned  Gl  who 
writes :  "Ovu-  son  Is  4  years  old  and  has  never 
lived  in  a  decent  home.  We  realize  that 
communism  means  the  end  of  our  tradi- 
tional American  freedoms,  but  what  good  are 
freedoms  if  one  is  too  weak  from  starvation 
to  exercise  them?" 

It  is  these  voices  that  we  are  at  last  about 
to  heed,  at  least  for  a  start.  In  the  enactment 
of  this  housing  bill.  These  are  the  voices 
that  at  last  have  shouted  down  the  loud 
cries  of  a  few.  who  have,  and  who  still  will, 
seek  to  preserve  the  homes  of  America  as 
their  private  hunting  ground,  for  personal 
profit. 

Thl*  Nation  of  ours  is  a  growing  thing.  It 
Is  not  static.  We  now  have  1  .0,000,000  popu- 
lation, and  it  will  increase  materially  In  the 
next  decade.  The  Nation  la  long  since  out 
of  swaddling  clothes,  and  it  is  now  mature. 
In  every  proposed  matter  on  a  national 
scale,  we  must  give  consideration  to  this 
Increased  growth. 

For  many  years,  I  have  bem  r^ieatlng,  in 
public  sijdnissrs  the  famous  words  of  Lmcoln 
to  Congress  which  will  bear  repetition  many 
times: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present:  as  otir  case  Is 
new,  we  mtjst  think  anew,  and  act  anew." 

Certainly  our  case  is  new  today;  therefore, 
we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew. 

Since  this  bill  has  been  under  study  and 
discussion,  going  back  4  years  ago,  I  have 
heard  a  lot  about  costs.  We  have  been  told 
that  this  bUl  may  cost  from  $13,000,000,000 
to  $16,000,000,000  over  a  period  of  40  years. 
That  Is  nearly  as  much  in  40  years  as  we 
are  contemplating  spending  on  military 
needs  In  1  year  today.  The  latter  we  must 
spend  to  protect  our  freedom  to  have  homes 
and  to  enjoy  them.  The  former  Is  designed 
to  provide  homes  that  we  can  enjoy  and  that 
are  worth  such  a  defense. 

As  you  move  ahead  with  this  program, 
you  must  think  about  these  costs,  but  you 
must  think  also  about  your  mission  of  elimi- 
nating the  sliuns  that  drain  off  the  revenues 
oC  the  citizens  and  that  create  ustold  losses 
In  human  resources.  I  have  beard  of  the 
high  costs  and  rates  of  crime  and  disease 
that  mark  the  slum  areas  of  oar  cities  from 
coast  to  coast. 

I  have  heard  that  the  slums  are  costing 
ths  city  of  Newark  $14,000,000  annually.  I 
have  heard  that  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  slum  areas 
contributed  6\^  percent  of  that  city's  prop- 
erty but  cost  63  percent  of  its  police,  fire, 
health,  and  other  service  costs.  I  have  heard 
that  In  Cleveland  the  per  capita  deficit  of 
a  slum  area  was  $51.10— at  prewar  prices.  I 
have  heard  that  In  St.  Louis  tax  delmquence 
ranged  from  25  to  40  percent  In  slum  areas, 
compared  to  2  to  6  percent  In  newer  districts. 
I  have  heard  tliat  in  Chicago  a  slum  area 
of  less  than  3  square  miles,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  bad  hotising,  accotmted  for  21  per- 
cent of  Chicago's  murders.  12  3  percent  of  Its 
robberies.  24.9  percent  of  Its  rape  offenses  In 
the  years  1943,  1»44.  and  1945. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  stich  sUtistics  that 
multiply  where  the  evils  of  slums  propagate, 
and  these,  too,  are  a  part  of  otir  national 
tMdance  sheet. 

But  though  figures  and  statistics,  in  their 
cold  sort  of  way.  can  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  deficit  we  have  to  meet, 
they  do  not  reflect  an  even  more  important 
aspect  of  the  housing  problem — one  that  is 
not  so  easy  to  tabulate  or  add  up.  That  ts 
the  housing  problem  in  terms  of  human 
beings,  in  terms  of  its  threat  to  our  way  of 
life  and  out  aspirations  as  a  people  and  a 
democracy,  and  in  terms  of  the  next  genera- 
tion— the  children  of  today — whose  lives  and 
attittides  and  minds  are  being  formed  for  tbe 
fut\n^  in  today's  homes. 

During  the  housing  del>ate  last  month,  I 
had  the  occasion  to  visit  o\ir  local  slums 
with  some  of  my  coUeagxies  in  the  Senate. 
Just  a  few  blocks  down  toward  the  river  from 
the  CapitoL    I  was  shocked  that  such  con- 


ditions could  exist  in  this  ootmtry.  I  cannot 
convey  to  you  the  absolute  squalor  of  life 
for  many  thousands  right  here  in  our  midet. 
High  disease  rates  combine  with  high  crime 
rates  to  create  a  threatening  and  dai^erous 
condition.  Public  health  and  police  officials 
feel  they  can  do  little  to  fight  the  filth  and 
crime  of  this  section.  There  are  too  many 
people  living  in  too  small  an  area — In  houses 
too  old  and  neglected  for  salvation.  These 
people  have  no  place  to  go.  They  cannot 
within  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  afford 
new  housing  bxiilt  by  private  enterprise 
The  rents  they  mtist  pay  now  consume  80 
or  40  percent  of  their  Incomes.  Many  of 
them  are  prevented  from  moving  to  other 
sections  by  restrictive  covenants. 

I  immediately  had  some  Inquiry  made  into 
the  ownership  or  slum  properties  In  scuth- 
west  Washington,  an  area  where  the  so- 
called  alley  dwellings  are  the  epitome  of 
squalor  and  human  misery.  I  have  found 
that  a  prominent  local  bank  holds  mortgages 
on  a  substantial  portion  of  one  slum  area. 
I  have  fotind  that  It  Is  extremely  diflicult  to 
track  dovi-n  some  owners  who  rent,  for  ex- 
ample, one  room,  minus  any  toilet  or  cook- 
ing conveniences  at  all.  for  some  $20  and 
permit  as  many  as  !  1  human  beings  to  exist 
in  that  room  in  the  midst  of  lice  and  disease. 
I  have  found  out  enough  to  tentatively  de- 
cide that  some  persons  listed  as  owners  are 
In  reality  "fronts"  for  other  bigger  persons 
and  investment  hoxises  who  would  rather 
not  toe  known.  The  same  charge  has  been 
made  in  the  past  at>out  certain  areas  in  New 
York  City. 

Fortimately,  there  is  a  m<we  cheerful  side 
to  this  story.  At  one  end  of  this  area,  there 
U  a  public  housing  project.  The  buildings 
In  the  pjroject  are  low -cost  brick  structures 
of  simplified  design.  They  are  spaced  apart 
to  allow  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Lawns 
give  ample  areas  for  play.  Although  the 
units  house  fsmllles  from  some  of  the  worst 
slum  sectloru.  they  are  Immaculate. 

A  DUtrirt  health  officer  reported  that  t>a 
transfer  of  these  people  into  clean  qfuartan 
brought  an  almost  incredible  drop  in  tb« 
crime  and  disease  rates.  What  was  of  equal 
Importance,  it  tiroaght  a  new-found  pride 
m  being  a  human  and  an  American  citizen. 
Many  of  these  people  who  had  prevlotisly 
been  shiftless  and  ur»ettled  when  living  in 
the  sordid  atmosphere  of  tbe  slums  gained 
a  new  sense  of  responsibility  and  ambition. 
So  I  implore  you  that  In  the  performance 
of  the  Job  ahead  of  you,  you  keep  before  you 
the  millions  of  families  who  are  pleading 
to  be  lined  out  of  the  misery  of  the  slums, 
that  In  using  the  dollars  that  are  being 
made  available,  you  remember  that  you  are 
wiping  out  the  great  toli  tliai  Is  being  ex- 
acted every  day  uy  slums  and  bad  housing. 
If  you  continue  to  have  tbe  InspiraUon 
of  the  greet  htmianltarlan  purposes  you  sre 
serving,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  have. 
Indeed,  accomplished  a  great  victory.  I  am 
confident  that  4  or  6  years  heiice,  when 
Congress  reviews  the  accompllehmenu  under 
the  mandate  we  have  given  you,  a  great  swell 
of  approval  wUl  rise  from  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  drown  out  the  small  voices  of  those 
who  continue  to  think  of  the  home  merely 
as  a  source  of  profit  and  exploitation.  With 
that  kind  of  approval,  we  sball  be  able  to 
set  out  for  higher  goals,  and  to  move  ahead 
toward  their  accompllehiDent. 

So.  men  and  women  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference,  you  and  I  are  particlpanU 
in  this  great  crusade  lor  better  Uving  condi- 
tions, and  higher  living  standards  for  all  our 
people,  through  the  initUtion  of  this  great 
program.  It  will  make  a  beginning,  at  least, 
toward  the  elimlnatloo  of  slums,  and  there- 
by combat  crime.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
other  evils  that  thrive  in  unhealthy,  un- 
happy surroundings. 

But.  I  must  point  out  that  the  building 
of  houses  for  people  of  low  Incomes  is  not 
all  there  is  to  do.  Those  houses  must  be- 
come hosBea. 
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It  WM  CalTtn  OoolK<«*  vbo  well  said: 
"Look  ««U  to  th«  haartlMtoiiM  of  America; 
ther*  Um  th«  wmittj  at  tb*  tUttaa." 

As  on*  otMarrcs  IU«  today,  tt  Is  el«arl7 
manUest  that  th«  aafMii  at  oar  paople  ar« 
Imbued  with  a  vidrapraad  pawWan  **to  t«t  rich 
quick."  aad  to  get  locDethlaf  for  nothinf.  to 
find  tha  goMan  maan. 

As  w%  oontaaiplate  thia,  «•  ar«  reminded 
OC  tfe*  Una  at  tb»  popular  aoot.  "I'm  Al- 
wmr*  Cbaatnc  Ralabova.** 

When  «tU  tba  paopla  reallfe  that  money, 
mere  wealth,  doaa  not  In  ttseU  bring  happi- 
neaa  or  contentment,  and  that  oCtaoUmca  it 
U  not  even  a  bleaslng.  but  a  curac.  The 
fallacy  and  transient  valtiee  In  mere 
waalth  are  dramatically  and  tragically  UIua- 
tratad  in  an  article  I  read  recently  in  the 


*ln  Ita  a 
bald    at    th« 


important   maetlng  was 
Hot«l    In 


vert  gathared  a  group  of  the  world's 
ful  nan.  At  laaat  man  who  had 
of  asaklnf  OMMiay.  Twenty 
avt  ftars  latar.  lat's  sat  wbart  those  men  srt. 
"Tba  prMldent  of  the  largeat  Independent 
start  aaaipan)r--€bartas  Schwab,  died  a 
bankrupt  and  tl*ad  on  borrowad  nxma^  for 
I  laara  before  hla  death. 

"The  praaldeot  of  the  greataat  utUlty  oooi- 
pany— •amuel  Inaull.  died  a  fugitive  from 
juatice  snd  penndees  in  a  fanigs  iMMl. 

"The  president  of  the  kMiMl  fas  com- 
pany—H)ward  Bopaoa.  !■  now  tMana 

"The  grcataal  wheat  •pacutator^ Arthur 
Ctttton.  died  abroad  inaolvent. 

"The  member  of  the  Prealdent's  Cabinet — 
Albert  Fall,  was  pardoned  from  prison  so  he 
eooM  die  at  home. 

*Tba  greataat  'bear*  in  WsU  St.-eet— Jesse 
Ltvamore.  died  a  suicide 

"Hm  bead  of  th^  greatest  monopoly— Ivor 
Kraagcr.  died  s  stiicide. 

"The  president  of  the  Bank  of  Interna- 
tional Scttlaments — Leon  Fraier.  died  a  sul> 
dde 

"All  of  thaae  men  learned  well  the  art  of 
T*^*"g  money,  but  not  one  of  them  learned 
how  to  lire." 

How  temporary  was  the  great  fortune  and 
the  power  that  these  men  amassed.  And 
what  did  It  araU  them? 

Remember  the  worda  of  the  Master  of 
Men :  'For  a  man's  life  eonslsteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
eth.- 

and  women,  hear  again  the  words  of 
the  man  of  Ood,  who  thundered:  "Beware 
of  what  you  make  of  life.  America." 

When  we  see  the  record  of  crimes  of  tIo- 
lence  which  appear  dmly  In  the  preas.  when 
we  find  such  a  woeful  lack  of  common  hon- 
esty and  latagrtty.  when  we  contemplate  the 
tra^  Ineraaaa  in  juvenile  delinquency 
throughout  our  land,  and  when  we  see  the 
mounting  divorce  rate,  it  must  be  sppwrent 
to  thoxightful  men  and  women  that  some- 
thing Is  wrong  m  this  country.  Perhaps  it 
Is  because,  as  I  see  It.  the  American  home 
and  the  ChrlaOan  cbureb  have  loat  a  lari;e 
degree  of  their  liiltwiifie.  Can  such  be  re- 
captured? It  can  and  must  if  America  Is  to 
go  on  to  a  great  destiny  under  Ood. 

In  that  powerful  sermor  on  the  mount. 
Jesus  gare  a  great  admonition  to  the  people 
of  all  agea:  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  and  His  rUbtaouensss."  There  is  the 
formula  for  aocceee  and  progrcaa.  and  salva- 
tion for  man. 

And  you  who  are  engaged  In  this  great 
work  of  practical  Christianity,  of  providing 
adequate  homae  for  people,  as  you  effectively 
carry  on.  wtn  be  making  your  contribution,  in 
harmony  with  thkS  word  of  God. 

I  jom  with  you  m  yearning  that  wrong 
and  evil  may  be  overthrown,  and  that  this 
Nation  may  become  a  Nation  wherein 
dwelleth  rigfafoasneea.  the  righteoxianesa 
that  exalteih  a  natlott.  May  that  be  the 
prayer  of  every  heart. 


To  make  this  d  fectlve.  the  only  real  remedy 
la  the  appUcaUoi  i  of  the  ukchlngs  of  Jesus 
to  the  sickness  of  our  human  society,  so 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
hymn: 

**Wher«  croas  the  crowded  ways  of  life. 
Where  sound    he  cries  of  race  and  clan. 


Above  the  noise 


We  hear  Thy  '  oice.  O  Son  of  Man. 


'In  hatuits  of 

By  shadowed 

In  paths  where 

We  catch  the 


wietchedness  and  need. 

thresholds,  dark  with  fears, 
hide  the  lures  of  greed, 
neanliig  of  Thy  tears. 


"From  tender  c 
Fiuui  women' 
From  famished 
Thy  heart 


l^lldhood's  helpleaancss, 
I  grief,  man's  burdened  toll, 
souls,  from  sorrow's  stress, 
never  known  recoil. 


"The  cup  of 

Still  holds 

Yet  long  the 

The  sweet 


hs  h 

WStT 


thi 

m<  ilUtudes 


"O  Master,  from 

Make  baeu  th 
AflBong  our  ctti  m 
Oh.  tread  ou 


"Till  sons  of  me^ 

And  follow 
Till  glorious 
■hsll  rise  the 


Ood  speed  the  day 


of  selfish  strife. 


given  for  Thee 
freahneas  of  Thy  grace, 
to  see 
n  of  Thy  faoe. 


CO  npaaaloi 


the  mount  sin  side, 
heal  these  hearu  of 

throngs  abide, 
cities'  streeu  agsln. 


pain. 


shall  know  Thy  love 
sihere  Thy  feet  have  trod 
f re  m  Thy  heaven  above 
city  of  our  Ood." 


Sttbt  ertivc  ActiTiliet 


EXTENS  ON  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 


or  N 

HI  THE  HOU£  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  OSULirVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  then  is  nothing  which  I  know 
of  that  is  moie  impwrtant  to  the  loyal 
citizenry  of  the  United  States  of  Amei- 
Ica.  and  their  most  wonderful  country, 
than  to  do  something  to  stamp  out  or  to 
stem  the  tide  of  communism  and  kin- 
dred "isms",  a!  the  earliest  possible  date, 
by  enacting  1;  ws  which  will  effectively 
take  out  of  ci  rculation.  permanently  if 
I  had  my  way  about  it.  every  subversive 
group  and  inlividual  owing  any  alle- 
giance, fealty,  or  service  whatsoever  to 
Marxism  or  aiiy  o  its  equally  debasing 
and  slave-msking  offshoots,  one  of 
which  is  spreading  now.  like  a  diseased, 
foul  ulcer,  ovei  parts  of  the  world  where 
chaos  has  rei(  ned  supreme,  and  is  also 
endeavoring  t>  bring  about  every  type 
of  chaos  in  oui  own  country  today. 

Much  hue  aid  cry  has  been  raised  in 
certain  quartTs  that  to  pass  drastic 
legislation  woi  Id  be  to  deny  to  this  new 
though  old-time  slavery  group,  firstly, 
certain  rights  nuring  to  them  under  the 
Constitution  cf  the  United  States,  and 
secondly  that  o  enact  prohibiting  legis- 
lation would  Jiave  the  ultimate  effect  of 
driving  these  groups  underground,  where 
their  activities  could  not  be  observed  and 
easily  thwart*  d.  Many  patriotic,  dis- 
tinguished ard  able  Americans  have 
written  and  s  x)ken  much  about  these 
two  matters.  I)ut  in  spite  of  all  they 
have  said  and  written  I  am  of  the  sincere 
opinion  that  iiey  have  been  in  error 
grossly  tn  tbeif  various  contentions  and 
conclvttions. 


During  my  campaign  for  Congress  I 
told  the  people  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict that  I  would,  if  elected  by  them 
to  Congress,  not  only  talk  again.st  com- 
munism but  would  deliver  to  It  every 
body  blow  I  could,  and  make  every  effort 
to  destroy  it  wherever  and  whenever 
found.  I  still  adhere  to  this  policy  and 
am  for  the  nece.ssary  legislation  which 
would  accomplish  the  afore-mentioned 
objectives. 

Communism  like  alcoholic  liquors  Is 
not  a  "builder-upper,"  but  It  Is  a  leveler. 
Everyone  who  has  partaken  of  alcoholic 
liquors  to  excess,  or  indulges  in  serious 
communistic  thought,  becomes  as  low- 
down  as  the  lowest  In  his  immediate 
group.  Tlie  clean  aristocrat  puts  his  arm 
around  the  dirty  bum.  and  they  are  equal 
until  the  Intoxication  wears  oft.  In  the 
alcoholic.  Mr.  ArLsiocrat  mo.^t  generally 
sobers  up  the  next  day,  but  the  aristo- 
cratic Communist  fteps  up  and  becomeg 
an  overlord  for  sure  only  when  the 
revolution  is  a  reality. 

As  has  been  very  ably  stated  by  Attor- 
ney H.  J.  Pinki'tt.  of  Omaha,  Ncbr.,  to 
a  meeting  of  people  of  his  color  some 
time  ago,  "Every  lowly  American  Is  and 
should  bo  fired  by  his  ambition  to  rise 
above  the  particular  status  of  society  In 
which  he  was  born,  and  not  seek  to  drag 
down  everyone  he  chances  to  meet,  to 
his  own  lowly  level,  as  is  the  case  in  a 
land  which  becomes  a  communistic 
country." 

In  America  progress  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Treadmill  antics  and  the  march 
of  retrogression  are  not  In  keeping  with 
American  Ideas  and  ideals.  As  a  for- 
ward-looking Nation  we  should  move  up- 
ward and  onward  along  the  lines  con- 
templated by  the  founders  and  preserv- 
ers of  our  great  Republic. 

We  should  also  remove  the  causes  in 
our  country  which  foster  and  bring  about 
the  desires  to  espouse  communism.  Em- 
ployers and  those  in  highCi  places  and 
religion  could  lend  a  very  helping  hand 
in  this  field. 

If  communism  is  in  truth  and  in  fact 
a  political  ideology  then  it  has  a  right 
to  exist  and  carry  on  without  let  or  hin- 
drance the  same  as  any  other  political 
party  in  the  United  States. 

If  communism  is  a  religion  with 
Nlkolay  Lenin  as  the  savior,  and  Josef 
Stalin  as  Its  titular  head,  then  ridiculous 
and  unthinkable  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  a 
right  to  exist  and  carry  on  also  without 
let  or  hindrance  the  same  as  any  other 
religion  in  the  United  States. 

If.  however,  it  is  what  I  think  it  is,  a 
criminal  conspiracy  to  commit  treason — 
the  highest  crime  known  to  the  law  of  the 
land — then  each  and  all  of  us  must  bend 
every  effort  to  crush  it  out  wherever  we 
find  it.  be  it  in  the  sky,  on  the  water,  on 
the  earth,  or  underground,  and  never 
relax  our  efforts  until  it  is  put  under- 
ground in  an  unnamed  and  unmarked 
grave  for  keeps. 

We  should  all  remember  that  nothing 
good  or  wholesome  could  ever  come  out 
of  the  dwarfed,  twisted,  debased,  and 
criminal  minds  of  the  old  robber  and 
mass-murdered  minds  of  Nick  Lenin,  Joe 
Stalin,  and  others.  These  men  are  not 
Instrumentalities  from  Heaven,  but 
blood  brothers  from  an  opposite  place  in 
shadow  land. 
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I  now  place  In  the  Record  one  of  the 
best  contributions  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  read  in  many  days  on  the 
subject  of  communism  and  pending  legis- 
lation dealing  with  same: 

•TATEMENT  OT  JAMES  W.  OMMXM,  CHAIBMAN.  MA- 
TIONAL  AMEEICANISM  COMMISaiOM,  THE  AMES- 
ICAN  LXCION,  BXroas  BEMATE  JtlDiaABT  COM- 
MITTEE OM   a.    1194,   s.    lies,   sicHTT-mar 

COMCaBSS,    MAT    IS,    1*49 

I  am  James  F.  Oreen.  Omaha.  Nebr..  chair- 
man of  the  National  Americanism  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion,  appearing  here 
today  In  behalf  of  the  American  Legion  to 
support  8.  1104  and  6.  1196. 

It  la  not  necessary  for  me  to  consume  time 
In  a  recitation  of  the  many  resolutions 
adopted  by  national  and  department  con- 
ventions of  the  Amerlcsn  Legion  In  support 
of  legislation  to  expo«e  and  control  Com- 
munist activities  and  legtslstlon  of  the  type 
being  considered  In  particular.  Nor  would 
U  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  recount  the 
years  of  fslthfut  activity  by  the  organlaatlon 
1  rtpraesnt  In  vigilant  opposition  to  the 
■pwad  of  liberty  destroying  atheistic  com- 
munism. Many  of  the  resolutions  hereto- 
fore hsve  been  Introduced  at  hcarlngi  by 
this  committee  and  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-Amcrlcan  Activities.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  record.  The  history  of  American 
Legion  sctlvltly  Is  too  favorably  known  to 
be  Improved  by  words  of  mine. 

0,  1194  and  8.  119«  are  Identical  In  their 
gmeral  purpoee  differing  only  In  detailed 
mechanics.  For  that  reason  I  will  treat  them 
as  one  In  this  dlsctisslon  except  to  point  out 
portions  of  one  which  might  be  prcfersble 
to  portions  of  the  other. 

The  legislation  Is  Intended  to  Implement 
present  law  and  to  provide  specific  controls 
to  prevent  and  stop  a  real  preaent  danger 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  late  date  extended  argument  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
Is  not  required.  In  times  past  we  have  had 
to  look  to  C(»nmunlBt8'  own  doctrines.  In- 
terpretations, and  declarations  of  Intent  to 
show  the  party's  uue  nature  as  the  slavishly 
obedient,  willing  Instnunent  of  a  foreign 
power.  That  is  no  longer  necessary.  Today 
In  the  files  of  this  committee,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
In  the  domain  of  public  knowledge,  there  Is 
an  Increasing  record  of  acts  and  betrayals 
in  attempted  fulfillment  of  the  conaplracy. 
The  Chambers-Hiss  incident  has  more  closely 
associated  the  ptimpkln  with  spies  and  stolen 
secrets  than  with  the  traditional  observances 
of  Halloween  and  Thanksgiving. 

Those  who  lament  thla  legislation  as  an 
Intrusion  upon  fundamental  American 
rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assembly 
completely  Ignore  the  nattire  of  communism. 
Communism  Is  not  an  Idea.  Communism  is 
not  a  club.  Communism  is  not  a  political 
party.  It  Is  an  organized  International  con- 
spu-acy.  It  Is  directed  from  Moscow  accord- 
ing to  a  central  plan  based  upon  Stalin's 
version  of  Lenin's  version  of  Karl  Marx'  101- 
year-old  plan  of  world  conquest.  American 
Communists  are  bound  by  Iron  discipline  to 
carry  out  the  orders  given  them  from  abroad. 
They  are  not  formulating  Ideas.  They  are 
carrying  out  orders.  They  are  not  express- 
ing Ideas.  They  are  handing  out  Soviet 
prcpagandt^.  Won't  Ideological  legal  ob- 
scuratlonlsts  learn  that  they  are  not  dealing 
with  individual  thoughts  or  Individual  ideas 
or  individual  acts.  They  are  dealing  with  a 
criminal  conspiracy.  These  are  not  the  free 
ideas  of  free  Individuals.  They  are  the  Im- 
posed directives  of  fcveign  schemers.  Un- 
questioning acceptance  Is  a  condition  prece- 
dent for  party  membership.  Those  who  Join 
the  party  surrender  Individual  status.  They 
accept  puppet  status  Intentionally  and 
knowingly.  They  become  a  part  of  a  foreign 
intelligence  corps  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 


their  commanders.  This  Is  not  a  debating 
society  f(v  expressing  Ideas  In  the  public 
fortmi.  It  la  a  cotuplracy  criminal  In  Its 
nature  and  damnable  tn  lU  Intent.  The 
principle  of  free  speech  Is  nowhere  Involved. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  the  expression  of 
thoughts  or  ideas.  At  the  risk  of  being  re- 
dundant, please  let  me  point  out  again  thU 
Is  conspiracy  In  execution.  Acu  pursuant  to 
the  conspiracy  are  ordered  acts.  Thoughts 
pursuant  to  the  conspiracy  are  ordered 
thoughu.  They  are  Imposed;  not  freely 
conceived. 

How  can  those  who  would  argue  otherwise 
Ignore  compelling  recent  evidence?  Only 
recently  French  Thorer  snd  Italian  Toglisttl 
obedient  to  their  orders,  blithely  snnounced 
that  another  war  would  find  France's  Com- 
munists and  Italy's  Communists  teamed  with 
their  Bolshevik  compatrlou  on  the  side  of 
Rueala.  The  eotuid  of  their  voices  had 
scarcely  been  stilled  when  the  American 
stooges  in  Stalin's  International  act  obedl- 
enUy  picked  up  the  theme  and  meekly 
Mboad  in  effact,  "We  too  will  play  with 
RtiMla."  Let  us  quit  kidding  ourselves 
We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  eonftised. 
We  can't  afford  to  be  mistaken  Commu- 
ntste.  their  aides  and  dupes  are  not  wet- 
farers  seeking  to  eorrect  the  worlds  ills. 
They  are  not  debators  arguing  abstract 
Ideas.  They  are  coldly  scheming  revolutlon- 
Isu  and  betrayers:  bent  upon  a  mission  at 
liberty  destruction:  lured  by  a  dream  of 
partonal  power. 

Free  speech  Is  of  the  eeeence  of  freedom. 
It  mtist  be  protected,  true.  But  you  cannot 
permit  It  to  be  prostituted  Argument 
against  these  bills  In  the  name  of  free  speech 
Is  not  argument  to  protect  free  speech.  It 
is  argument  to  extend  it.  Again  let  me  repeat 
we  are  dealing  with  a  conspiracy,  not  with  a 
debating  society,  light  hundred  millions  of 
enslaved  peoples  covering  one-flfth  of  the 
world':  stirface  are  strong  argument  for  \u 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Paraphrasing  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jackson's  learned  statement  In  his  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision,  we  should  not 
convert  the  Bill  of  Rights  into  a  suicide 
pact. 

That  specious  argument  about  driving 
Communists  undergroimd  Is  so  frlvolotis  as 
to  deserve  no  rebuttal.  In  its  nattire  this 
conspiracy  Is  underground.  Witnesses  In 
New  York  who  were  imderground  with  It 
testify  to  the  fact  that  tmly  the  false  facade 
of  pretended  American  loyalty  shows.  The 
rest  is  hidden.  Schemes  of  betrayal  are  laid 
In  secret.  Acta  are  executed  In  stealth. 
Stolen  secrets  are  handed  over  In  darkness. 
What  Is  above  ground  now?  The  Mundt  and 
Ferguson  bills  are  calculated  to  ezpoae,  not 
to  conceal. 

Exposure  is  necessary.  Organizations 
should  be  identified.  Literature  should  be 
marked.  The  migration  of  International  con- 
tact men  and  messengers  should  be  stopped. 
We  cannot  permit  Americans  to  be  victim- 
ized. Again  we  are  not  dealing  with  idea 
salesmanship.  Were  we,  fears  could  be  set 
at  rest.  Communism  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected.  The  selling  of  Communists 
is  the  criminal  salesmanship  of  confidence 
men  and  crooks.  Americans  are  entitled  to 
be  protected  from  such  fraud  Just  as  they 
are  protected  against  offers  of  fraudulent 
securities. 

One  word  about  limitations  upon  employ- 
ment. No  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
be  employed  In  Oovenunent.  Government, 
like  the  Individual,  has  a  right  to  select  Its 
employees.  Employees  of  Government  who. 
In  the  course  of  their  daily  work,  are  en- 
trusted with  the  Intimate  affairs  of  Oovem- 
ment  must  be  absolutely  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy. We  have  already  had  toe  much  proof 
that  Conununlst  adherents  and  sympathlaers 
are  not.  Sound  Judgment  dictates  that  they 
be  barred  from  such  employment.  No  legal 
right  Is  being  abridged.  In  a  htimoroia  vem, 
I  might  remark  that  millions  of  Americans 


don't  even  recognize  the  right  of  Republicans 
to  be  employed  in  Oovemment.  1  know  of  no 
reason  why  tears  should  be  shed  over  Com- 
mtmiste  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity. 
It  eeems  laughable  that  they  want  so  much 
to  earn  their  bread  at  the  pxpenac  of  the 
Government  to  which  they  admit  no  obliga- 
tion of  fidelity. 

Legislation  like  8.  1194  and  8.  1106  Is 
needed.  To  argue  that  laws  now  on  the  books 
which  heretofore  have  proved  Inadequate 
are  sufficient  is  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  until 
now  conspirators  have  escaped  penalty  (or 
their  participation  in  the  conspiracy  Evm 
known  Commtmlst  spies  have  escaped  indict- 
ment thotigh  they  have  been  tried  and  con- 
victed in  other  lands.  The  Mundt  or  Ww- 
guson  bin  or  a  combination  of  them  should 
be  adoptad. 
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Thunday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  my  dl.stlnguished  colleagues 
from  niinols  and  my  good  friends,  Mr. 
LZNERAM,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  SmpiOM.  Mr. 
O  Hara  and  Mr.  CMCsmtY.  I  attended  with 
other  Members  of  the  Hoase  the  recep- 
tion graciously  tendered  the  Congress  by 
the  National  Lumbermen's  Association. 
At  that  delightful  gathering  a  moat  un- 
usual event  occurred,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  which  is  well-told  in  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  in  the  Springfield  (111.) 
State  Journal  of  May  16,  1949: 


TWO  rOEMl 


LltUTEMAirr  GOVIBM 

msT  rcKE 


Washimctom.  May  16.— Two  of  three  Ur- 
Ing  former  lieutenant  governors  of  Ulinois 
met  for  the  first  time  Saturday. 

They  are  Hugh  W.  Cross,  of  Jerseyvllle,  and 
Barratt  O'Hara,  of  Chicago.  Cross  Is  a  Re- 
publican, CHara  a  Democrat.  The  third 
ex-lleutenant  governor  and  also  a  onetime 
Democratic  Governor  of  Illinois  is  John 
SteUe. 

OHara  was  the  youngest  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor in  Illinois — just  30  years  old — when 
he  was  elected  in  1912  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  when  beaded  by  the  late  Gov.  Edward 
F.  Ehmne.  He  served  in  Springfield  from 
1913  to  1917. 

In  1918  he  was  Democratic  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator.  In  1920  for  governor 
and  In  1936  for  Oongress-man-at-large,  but 
faUed  of  election  In  those  vote  races.  Nomi- 
nated for  Congress  from  the  new  second 
district  in  Chicago  last  year,  he  unseated 
Republican  Representative  Richard  B  Vail. 
a  one-termer. 

A  former  Chicago  newspaper  editor,  he 
had  been  practicing  law  imtil  he  reentered 
pontics. 

Cross,  with  four  terms  In  the  State  legle- 
lature.  and  as  speaker  in  1990,  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor  In  1940  snd 
4  rears  later  on  the  G.  O.  P.  State 
headed  by  former  Gov.  Dwlght  H.  Green. 

He  announced  himself  as  a  primary  rival 
of  Green  last  year  but  shortly  thereafter 
withdrew.  He  was  appointed  to  a  Repub- 
lican vacancy  on  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission  by  President  Ttimuui  this  year 
on  the  recommendation  of  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Scott  W.  Lucas.  Democrat,  lUlnote. 
His  term  expires  at  the  end  of  1962. 
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of  victory  at  the  polls.  To  expect  a  public 
OfBce  holder  to  defy  the  majority  of  his  con- 
stituency Is  as  unrealistic  as  to  expect  a 
business  man  to  offend  his  principal  cus- 
tomer. All  we  can  realistically  expect  of 
public  office  holders  In  resisting  unreason- 
able group  pressures  is  resistance  short  of 
defeat  at  the  polls. 

To  further  understand  the  challenge  to 
heroic  dtlrenshlp  which  confronts  us  as 
business  and  professional  men  and  women, 
we  must  recognize  an  essential  difference 
between  private  and  public  administration. 
In  private  business  when  a  problem  con- 
fronts us.  we  assemble  the  facts,  analyze 
them,  conclude  what  should  t>e  done  and 
then  do  it.  In  public  administration  when 
a  problem  confronts  a  les^lslator.  he  must 
assemble  the  facts,  analyze  them,  conclude 
what  should  be  done,  and  then  determine 
in  his  own  mind  the  answer  to  the  public 
administrator's  eternal  quandary,  "Are  the 
people  ready  for  it?"  When  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  understand 
and  appreciate  this  special  problem  in  pub- 
lic administration,  we  will  become  more  con- 
structive in  our  efforts.  We  will  spend  less 
time  badgering  public  administrators  into 
premature  Implementation  of  sound  public 
policy  and  more  time  educating  the  public 
mind  to  understand  its  wisdom. 

When  we  consider  the  power  of  these  pres- 
sure groups,  when  we  consider  the  obligation 
of  a  political  candidate  to  win  the  battle 
of  ballots  for  his  organization,  when  we  ap- 
preciate the  folly  of  legislation  in  advance  of 
public  acceptance,  we  realize  our  public  of- 
fice holders  have  manifest  more  character 
and  courage  than  Is  generally  accorded  them 
In  their  defense  of  the  poorly  championed 
public  welfare.  To  me,  the  term  "politician" 
has  never  carried  the  odium  which  many  at- 
tach to  it.  There  are  rascals  in  public  of- 
fice as  there  are  rascals  tn  business;  but  to 
me.  the  politicians  of  this  country  repre- 
sent a  group  of  people  doing  the  best  they 
can  to  meet  the  mounting  problems  of  a  haz- 
ardous, thankless,  and  underpaid  profession. 

These  facts  of  political  life  are  strictly 
nonpartisan.  Any  party  In  power  will  ac- 
cord the  people  as  good  government  as  the 
people  demand.  Any  party  out  of  power  will 
ctirry  favor  from  as  many  pressure  groups 
as  It  feels  essential  to  victory. 

The  late  John  Fields  was  defeated  for  the 
governorship  of  Oklahoma  In  the  twenties 
by  the  colorful  Jack  Walton.  In  explaining 
his  defeat  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Mr.  Fields  said,  "I  do  not  want 
you  to  think  I  was  defeated  because  I  did 
not  know  how  to  be  elected.  AU  that  la 
necessary  to  be  elected  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa, or  any  other  State.  Is  to  call  upon 
each  organized  group  within  the  State  and 
promise  each  of  them  something  they  hadn't 
ought  to  have." 

The  creation  of  the  demand  for  sound 
government  is  a  responsibility  of  non politi- 
cal leadership.  If  the  politician  must  seek 
to  win  the  public  ballot,  -the  businessman 
must  seek  to  win  the  public  mind.  A  change 
In  the  public  mind  will  change  the  public 
ballot.  A  change  in  the  public  ballot  will 
alter  the  program  of  any  party  In  power. 
This  Is  the  very  heart  of  our  challenge  to 
heroic  citizenship.  How  can  we  become  more 
effective  In  meeting  It? 

Many  people  t>elleve  the  answer  Is  for 
more  businessmen  to  run  for  public  office.  If 
politics  Is  a  profession  that  requires  special 
training.  I  believe  we  should  generally  leave 
office  holding  to  trained  politicians  or  career 
men.  I  believe  success  in  a  mercantile  en- 
terprise is  no  greater  evidence  that  a  man 
would  succeed  as  a  public  officeholder  than  I 
do  that  a  successful  county  commissioner 
is  qualified  to  operate  a  department  store. 
Businessmen  should  make  available  to  public 
olBclal  their  technical  knowledge  and  coun- 
sel, encourage  efficient  public  administra- 
tion, but  devote  themselves  most  earnestly 
to  the  responsibility  of  educating  *.he  people 
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to  appreciate  and  demand  sound  public 
policy. 

This  requires  organisation.  A  weakness 
of  American  business  bas  been  the  tendency 
of  component  groups — the  realtors,  the 
bankers,  tbe  doctors,  tbe  manufacturers,  the 
railroaders,  the  builders,  and  others — to  pur- 
sue their  Independent  ways  In  national  af- 
fairs. They  have  logically  concerned  them- 
selTss  with  the  fields  In  which  they  are  best 
informed,  which  also  is  the  field  In  which 
their  self-interests  lie.  However  sincere 
purpose.  It  has  made  them  vulnerable  to  the 
accusation  of  special  pleading.  If  all  busi- 
ness and  professional  groups  could  unite 
under  the  leadership  of  their  local  chambers 
of  commerce,  they  could  more  effectively 
champion  the  public  Interest  Involved  in 
preserving  the  Individual  Incentives  and  the 
personal  liberties  of  a  free  society.  Local 
chamber  of  commerce  membership  cuts 
across  business  and  professional  group  lines 
and  could  give  a  unity  of  purpose  and  pres- 
entation which  is  more  effective.  A  simi- 
lar unity  of  leadership  could  be  achieved  on 
a  national  level  through  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Integrity  of  our  leadership  must  be 
recognizable.  We  must  be  more  forthright 
In  repudiating  those  elements  of  the  busi- 
ness community  who  embarass  legitimate 
enterprise  by  shabby  demonstrations  of  un- 
restrained greed.  The  vision  of  our  leader- 
ship must  recognize  the  specializations  and 
Interdepjendencles  of  an  Industrial  society 
make  untenable  the  great  freedom  of  per- 
sonal action  and  social  irresponsibility  which 
characterized  frontier  life.  The  fruits  of 
industrial  mass  production  are  not  without 
price,  but  the  people  will  not  turn  back. 
The  task  of  cur  leadership  will  be  to  har- 
monize the  essential  guaranties,  restraints, 
and  regulations  of  such  a  society  with  the 
preservation  of  vital  spiritual  values  and 
economic  incentives  that  have  been  our  herit- 
age. There  must  be  charted  a  new  course 
between  the  extremes  of  personal  license  and 
statlsm.  It  can  be  done  and  it  can  become 
the  significant  contribution  of  our  genera- 
tion to  the  science  of  government. 

However,  the  true  challenge  to  heroic  citi- 
zenship Is  not  organizational,  but  personal 
in  character.  Businessmen  have  too  gener- 
ally attempted  to  meet  their  citizenship  re- 
sponsibilities by  proxy.  They  have  sought 
the  services  of  political  mercenaries.  They 
have  preferred  to  contribute  dollars  rather 
than  hours.  They  have  l)een  inclined  toward 
swlvel-chalr  martyrdom. 

There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  on  a  Kansas 
winter  evening  when  blizzard  winds  are  blow- 
ing than  to  come  home  from  the  office,  eat  a 
warm  dinner,  get  into  some  slacks,  stretch 
out  on  the  davenport  In  the  drowsy  comfort 
of  my  overheated  living  room,  pick  up  Carl 
Sandberg's  Remembrance  Rock  and  read 
atwut  the  privations  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
suffering  of  Washington's  men  at  Valley 
Forge.  I  read  of  businessmen,  lawyers,  and 
farmers  gathered  In  Philadelphia,  about  this 
time  of  year,  drafting  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. I  read  that  remarkable  docu- 
ment. They  didn't  draw  up  a  beautiful  reso- 
lution and  hire  an  executive  secretary  to  fight 
the  war  while  they  went  about  their  busi- 
ness. They  closed  their  immortal  document 
with  their  personal  pledge.  "In  support  of 
which  we  pledge  our  lives,  our  fort  tines,  and 
our  sacred  honor."  Then  with  shame  I  re- 
flect upon  my  own  indifferent  citizenship. 
Never  in  these  momentous  years,  in  my  alarm 
over  social  and  i>olltlcal  trends,  have  I  yet 
developed  a  concern  that  carried  with  it  s 
consecration  that  has  prompted  me  to  pledge 
in  Its  behalf  my  life,  my  fcwtune,  and  my 
sacred  honcw,  or  any  part  of  them.  The  men 
St  Philadelphia  did.  As  a  citizen  of  my 
times.  I  have  never  been  even  personally 
inconvenienced. 

We  pass  resolutions  in  our  local  chamt>ers 
of  commerce  to  t>e  published  in  the  news- 


paper with  no  names  attached.  That  wasnt 
the  John  Hancock  approach.  At  Philadel- 
phia, the  boys  all  signed  Individually.  They 
didn't  yield  to  the  cowardice  of  anonymity. 

The  public-affairs  committees  of  chambers 
of  commerce  have  l)een  constructive  Influ- 
ences. Their  influence  will  grow  as  they 
overcome  the  tendency  of  cautious  business- 
men to  yield  to  the  considerations  of  pro- 
priety In  conflict  with  principle.  Wendel 
Phillips  once  said.  "How  prudently  most  men 
sink  Into  nameless  graves,  while  now  nnd 
then  a  few  forget  themselves  Into  Immor- 
tality." It's  time  for  American  businessmen 
to  forget  themselves  into  immortality. 

Frequently  from  the  ranks  of  business  lead- 
ership come  suggestions  of  compromise  with 
collectlvlst  thought.  They  advocate  the 
sponsorship  of  lesser  evils  to  avoid  greater 
evils.  They  feel  we  can  best  develop  an  im- 
munity to  the  spreading  contagion  of  world 
communism  by  administration  to  tbe  body 
politic  of  small  doses  of  socialism.  Such 
thinking  supports  much  of  the  legislation 
now  before  our  National  Congress.  I  am 
not  of  that  school  of  thought  I  believe 
that  if  such  legislation  is  enacted  we  will 
discover  we  have  not  adnUnlstered  a  vaccine 
but  an  opiate.  We  will  not  have  developed 
in  the  kxKly  politic  an  immunity  but  a  de- 
pendency upon  the  drug  which  calls  for  con- 
stantly Increasing  doses. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  business  leader- 
ship to  recommend  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  times.  But  let  us  advance  only 
solutions  which  we  honestly  believe  to  l>e 
sound  economically,  socially,  and  spiritually. 
Someone  mtist  be  the  custodian  of  truth 
while  others  experiment  with  foliy. 

This  challenge  to  heroic  citizenship  bas 
another  personal  aspect.  Bbch  of  us  as  s 
businessman  is  a  test  tube  In  this  social  lab- 
oratory of  a  world  in  which  we  live.  EX)es 
your  private  secretary's  knowledge  o*  you 
lead  her  to  t)elleve  your  expressed  political 
views  are  In  the  public  interest?  Do  your 
employees  have  reason  to  respect  your  p)o- 
Utlcal  views  becatise  of  treatment  received 
under  your  management?  Have  we  mani- 
fest the  spiritual  restraints  that  alone  can 
save  men  from  antisocial  exploitation  of  eco- 
nomic Incentives?  Let  none  of  us  t)elleve  a 
newspaper  advertisement  or  a  campaign  con- 
tribution can  offset  our  fallvire  to  live  a  de- 
cent social  philosophy  among  our  employees 
and  otir  neljghbors. 

Yes,  this  is  an  age  of  c»ganizatlon.  We 
must  study  organizational  techniques  and 
employ  them.  But  the  priceless  ingredient 
in  organizational  excellence  is  not  numeri- 
cal strength  nor  material  resources,  but  per- 
sonal consecration.  It's  nature's  way  of  en- 
abling the  pygmy  to  topple  the  giant.  When 
our  concern  for  the  preservation  of  our  way 
of  life  prompts  tis  to  pledge  our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  oiu  sacred  honor,  we  will  be- 
come effective  in  public  affairs.  Out  of  such 
consecration  will  grow  an  Intensity  of  con- 
vlctitm  that  will  persvude  thos.;  who  cannot 
comprehend  the  logic  of  the  Issues  involved 
or  distinguish  fact  from  demagogery.  We 
will  discover  the  secret  of  democracy — the 
Intuitive  ability  of  the  people  to  detect  an 
honest  man. 

In  1878  my  grandfather  left  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  take  up  the  life  of  a  homesteader  in 
Kansas.  He  was  possessed  of  a  wife,  two 
babies,  a  team  and  wagon.  tlOC  In  cash,  and 
a  few  miscellaneous  tools.  He  had  no  social 
security,  no  unemployment  Insurance,  no 
guaranteed  market  for  his  produce.  He 
knew  of  the  prairie  hazards  of  drouth,  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  absence  of  a  doctor  for  his 
babi^.  Yet  he  moved  westward.  He  was  a 
possessor  of  tbe  faith  that  "God  help>s  those 
who  help  themselves."  He  expected  to  eu- 
counter  jiothlng  beyond  those  horlsons 
which  Ood  snd  he  couldn't  handle. 

He  constructed  his  sod  house,  two  win- 
dows, and  a  dirt  floor.  The  family  subsistsd 
upon  a  diet  of  oombrcad.  beans,  and  aorf- 


hum  molassaa.  A  social  welfare  worker  of 
our  time  would  hsve  t>een  appalled.  There 
was  substandard  housing  lor  you.  Tbtra 
was  deficiency  in  diet  There  was  an  en- 
vironment from  which.  Judged  by  any  stand- 
ard she  knew,  nothing  could  emerge  but  Ju- 
venile delinquency  rnd  bitter  antisocial  at- 
titudes. 

It  didn't  work  out  thst  way  Why?  The 
children  emerged  from  that  humble  environ- 
ment exalted  by  the  Inspiration  of  a  lather 
and  mother  whom  they  had  seen  hurl  a 
matchless  courage  against  the  adversity  of 
their  enviroLmen'  and.  In  that  courage,  tri- 
umph over  It.  My  grandfather  neyar  felt 
underprivileged.  Before  him  was  tbe  hope 
of  proprietorship  In  his  heart  was  tba 
pride  of  self-sufficiency. 

We  are  overlooking  in  these  dkys  an  his- 
toric sociological  truth.  A  family  bsloca 
whom  is  the  hope  of  proprietorship  and  wbo 
possess  V.  pride  of  self-sulBciency  will  rise 
above  the  deficiencies  of  their  physical  en- 
vironment. Ihc  finest  public  housing  whlcb 
money  can  buy  will  not  arrest  the  moral 
disinteg.'-atlon  of  s  family  before  whom  the 
hope  of  proprietorship  has  vanished  and  who 
have  lost  their  pride  of  self-sufflclency.  More 
deplore  ble  in  America  than  the  shortage  of 
homes  is  this  shortage  of  hope. 

I  have  not  capacity  or  desire  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  otir  struggle  against  the  mount- 
ing tide  of  revolutionary  thought  which 
flows  in  upon  us.  Will  we  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  It?  When  our  grandchildren 
read  the  record  of  this  period,  will  they  have 
reason  to  hold  us  In  reverent  admiration  or 
will  they  write  us  off  as  a  group  of  sniveling 
swlvel-chalr  grumblers? 


Tke  Dairy  l»4u»trf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  vital  issues  pending  before  us  at  the 
present  time  is  the  substitute  version  of 
the  amendment  to  H.  R.  2023  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gillette]  and 
I  offered  on  l)ehalf  of  ourselves  and  24 
other  cosponsors.  The  purpose  of  that 
amendment,  as  my  colleagues  know.  Is  to 
protect  our  great  dairy  Industry,  while 
repealing  all  Federal  excise  taxes  on  oleo- 
margarine. There  have  recently  been 
many  editorial  comments  on  this  issue 
In  my  own  and  other  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord two  such  editorials,  one  from  a  great 
newspaper  in  the  heart  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Pond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Report- 
er, and  the  other  from  the  famous  dairy 
magazine.  Hoard's  Z>alryman.  Both 
the.se  editorials  comment  graciously  re- 
garding my  own  efforts  on  t)ehalf  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  but  whether  they  praised 
me  or  criticized  me.  I  feel  that  they  shed 
light  on  this  issue.  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  Hoard's  Dalmnan  comment- 
ed on  the  splendid  efforts  of  my  good 
friend  Charlie  Holman  and  two  of  our 
ablest  Congressmen,  the  Honorable  AtJ- 
cusT  A.NDkESEN  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
Honorable  Rkxb  MttaaT  of  Wiscoosto. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the   Fond  du   Vac    (Wt>.)    Cconmon- 
wealth  Reporter) 

MATIONAI.  DAIBT  MONTH 

Senator  Alexakdes  WiLrr.  oX  Wisconsin,  is 
Introducing  a  reaolutlon  In  tti«  United  States 
Senate  a&Ung  that  President  Truman  pro- 
claim June  as  National  Dairy  Montb  In  hon- 
or of  the  American  dairy  Indiistry. 

Dairy  month,  itself,  is  not  a  new  Idea.  The 
severml  goremors  each  year  aet  aside  a  month 
*  to  honcff  the  great  dairy  industry,  but  the 
observance  is  not  Nation-wide  and  does  not 
auract  the  importance  to  which  it  Is  entitled 
to 

In  discusjUng  the  objectives  of  National 
Dairy  Month.  Senator  Wn.rr  says: 

"We  wUl  be  impressing  upon  the  American 
people  the  importance  of  the  purchase  of 
•tfiquate.  nutritloiis.  wholesale  dairy  prod- 
UCti,  particularly  for  the  Nation's  youngsters. 
IXBfarttinately.  in  the  past,  even  when  our 
people  have  had  sufltclent  money  to  spend  for 
food,  they  liave  not  always  invested  It  as 
wisely  as  they  should  in  nutritloxis  products. 
Dietitians  have  pointed  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  stand  a  lot  of  improvement 
in  their  eating  habits.  Particularly,  they 
should  drink  more  milk,  eat  more  butter, 
more  cheese  and  other  products  so  essential 
for  health." 

There  are  many  other  reasons  for  observ- 
ing National  Dairy  Month.  It  wo\ild  call  at- 
tention to  the  critical  problems  faced  by  the 
hvgie  dairy  industry.  Some  people  have  er- 
ropcottrty  aasumed  that  the  farmer  Is  in  a 
wonderfully  prosperous  condition,  that  he 
has  no  worries.  A  close  look  at  the  dairy 
industry,  however,  will  disclose  that  prices 
have  fallen  considerably,  particularly  in 
those  mliksheda  not  close  to  the  metropwll- 
tan  centers,  aouwtlmcs  prices  are  made  to 
look  high  by  merely  lumping  together  the 
prices  the  farmer  receives  in  the  prosperous 
■•w  York  mlllLshed  and  those  in  northern 
Wisconsin  where  farmers  do  not  have  avail- 
able a  major  city  consuming  poptilation 
readily  at  hand. 

The  purchasing  price  of  the  farm  dollar 
has  declined  sharply  becaiise  the  farmer  still 
arast  pay  artificially  high  prices  for  feed  and 
maehlnery.  while  the  prtces  of  his  products 
are  declining.  There  was  a  day  when  the 
farmer  could  keep  a  hired  man  for  930  a 
month.  Today  the  average  for  Wisconsin  is 
$106. 

Dairy  exports  also  have  been  skidding  and 
at  present  there  Is  a  serious  threat  in  Con- 
gress of  further  Inroads  being  made  in  the 
butter  market.  As  important  as  cotton  oil 
and  soyt>ean  oil  are  In  the  production  of  oleo- 
marfarine.  it  must  l)e  admitted  that  \a  the 
principal  cotton  and  soya  producing  centers 
dairying  actually  accounu  for  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  farmers'  income  than  the  for- 
mer two  Items. 

Senator  Wn.rr  is  the  leader  of  a  group  of 
25  dairy  State  senators  who  have  introduced 
*n  •mendment  in  (he  congressional  butter- 
nlenmaitailne  fight.  Actually,  they  are  not 
■aeklng  an  unfair  advantage  for  butter  over 
oleo.  On  the  contrary,  they  seek  repeal  of 
the  rederal  oleo  taxes  snd  simply  ask  that 
artificial  oleo  not  be  given  an  unfair  ad- 
je  over  butter.  Tl»e  Wiley  bill  permits 
that  want  yellow-colored  oleo  sold 
within  their  borders  to  have  It.  It  bans. 
however,  interstate  shipment  of  yellow- 
colored  oleo. 

Observance  of  National  Dairy  Month  will 
Unpreas  upon  the  country  the  Importance  of 
ttpklar  In  the  national  diet.  It  will  tend  to 
*UM— »e  the  consumption  of  all  dairy 
producu. 

(Prom  Hoard's  Dairyman  of  May  25,  1M0| 

WAawowroa  baut  '»»»«— 
Before  many  flays  or  weeks  have  passed 

the  yellow  o!eo-butter  ccntioverty  will  have 
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irlll   ever  appreciate   the  tre- 

hours  and  gruelling  effort 

has  put  forth  to  maintain 

Identity  of  butter. 

iViLiT.   United  States   Senator 

:    Although    burdened    with 

administrative    responsiblU- 

WnjT  in  recent  years  has  been 

rated  States  Senate's  most  vig- 

of    the   dairy    farmer.     His 

tleth  Congress  last  year  was 

for  the  failure  of  pro- 

to  pass  prior  to  adjournment. 

time  he  is  leading  a  olpartl- 

27  United  States  Senators  in 

effort  to  prevent  the  passage  of 

approved   pro-oleo   measure.     He 

tute   the    dairy    compromise 

he  Senate  floor  and  secure  ap- 

txith  Houses  of  Congress. 

^NDRESEN,   Congressman,   First 
a    Mr.  Anosxsen  for  many 
the  acknowledged  leader  of 
American  dairy  farmer  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.     He 
sponsored    realistic    dairy- 
Ion,  designed  to  be  of  specific 
dairymen  of  the  Nation  and 
at  large. 

il  and  highly  respected  senior 

i  House  Committee  on  Agii- 

n  Andresxn  has  k>ee.n  an 

p^ponent  of  the  dairy- Industry 

atlon  designed  to  solve  the 

l)etween    oleo    manufac- 

farmers. 

,  Congressman.  Seventh  Dls- 

Mr.  MtTSKAT,  drawing  on  a 

experience.  Including  that  ol 

husbandry,  coimty  agent. 

other  fields  of  endeavor,  has  be- 

colorful  and  persistent  cham- 

farmers  in   the   United  States 

ntatlves.      Carrying     the 

d^iry  debate  on  the  House  floor. 

and   determination   have 

one  who  will  be  long  remem- 

nals  of  American  dairying. 


Abolitifl  n  of  Electoral  College 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENtY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

MASsACHUsrrrs 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN  THE  SENA 

Thursday 
Hon 


ay  19  (legislative  day  of 
V.  April  11),  1949 


Mr.    LODGfe.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  c<»n.sent  to  have  printed  In 
of  the  Record  a  condensa- 
tion  of   a  su  tement   by   Basil   Brewer, 
publisher  of  t  le  New  Bedford  Standard- 
he  made  before  the  Judi- 


limes,  which 


ciary  Committee  on  May  3.  1949,  In  re- 
gard to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  which 
proposes  the  abolishment  of  the  Electoral 
College  and  that  the  electoral  votes  of 
each  State  be  divided  In  proportion  to 
the  popular  votes  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conden- 
sation of  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONDENSATION  OF  STATEMENT  BT  BASIL  EREWER. 
FUBLISHER,  NEW  BEDFORD  (MASS.)  STANDASD- 
TIMSS.  MAT  3.  1»49,  IN  ANSWLR  TO  THE  REPLT 
OF  SENATOR  HENRT  CABOT  LODGE,  JR.,  ON  APRIL 
18,  194  0,  TO  MR.  BREWER'S  FORMEB  STATEMENT 
TO  THI  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  OF  MARCH  9,  1949.  ON 
S.  J.  RES.  2,  A  BILL  TO  ABOLISH  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE  AND  TO  DIVIDE  THE  ELECTORAL  VOTES 
OF  EACH  STATE  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  POPULAR 
VOTES  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELXCTIONS 

In  submitting  my  reply  to  Senator  Lodge 
and  other  material,  I  wish  to  state,  as  I  did 
on  the  occasion  of  my  former  appearance,  I 
am  appearing  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  in  no 
sense  as  a  partisan,  nor  am  I  concerned  with 
personalities. 

The  first  of  my  statements  of  March  9, 
1949,  before  this  committee,  which  Senator 
Lodge  challenges  in  his  reply,  Is  the  follow- 
ing: "I  am  astonished  to  find  the  Congress 
in  process  of  considering  changing  the  elec- 
toral system  of  the  country  without  thorough 
study  of  its  implications." 

The  answer  Is  that  I  did  not  make  the 
statement  the  Sei.ator  attributed  to  me. 
My  statement  was:  "Yet  I  am  astonished  to 
find  the  Congress  in  process  of  considering 
changing  the  election  system  of  the  country 
without  thorough  study  of  its  implications." 

The  Senator  changes  my  words  "election 
system  "  to  "electoral  system,"  an  entirely 
different  matter.  By  changing  my  language, 
the  Senator  is  enabled  to  accuse  me  of  alleg- 
ing the  "electoral  college"  has  not  been  pre- 
viously and  fully  discussed,  and  to  reply 
at  length  to  a  statement  I  did  not  malce. 

Ssnator  Lodge  also  selects  for  comment, 
my  statement  that  "This  is  the  election  ma- 
chinery which,  on  the  whole,  has  worked 
well  for  150  years." 

The  Senator  then  comments:  "The  con- 
tention that  the  electoral  college  procedure 
has  'worked  well'  during  the  term  of  its 
existence  has  been  so  thoroughly  refuted 
over  the  years  by  historians,  students,  law- 
yers, experts  In  political  science,  Journallats, 
statesmen,  and  the  plain  facts  of  history 
that  no  useful  service  would  be  served  by  re- 
viewing all  the  manifest  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem here." 

Here  again  the  answer  is,  I  made  no  Euch 
statement  as  the  Senator  attributes  to  me. 
I  did  not  say  that  "the  electoral  college  pro- 
cedure has  worked  well  during  the  term  ol 
Its  existence."  I  said  the  "election  machin- 
ery, on  the  whole,  has  worked  well  for  150 
years." 

Who  can  gainsay  the  fact  the  American 
election  system  has  worked  well,  on  the 
whole,  and  in  spite  of  minor  defecU?  Hew 
otherwise  can  we  explain  the  progress  nf  the 
...nerlcan  people,  the  still  free  and  untram- 
meled  ballot,  the  fact  America  is  today  the 
world's  most  powerful  and  most  peaceful 
Nation? 
Only  the  United  States  has  made  the  tre- 
mendous changes  from  the  civilization  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  era  with- 
out impairment  of  Its  form  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

Were  Senator  Lodge  engaged  in  a  $i.-.iple 
expedient  to  abolish  the  fiction  of  the  elec- 
toral college  there  would,  I  bclitve,  be  little 
opposition. 

It  is  here  proper  to  say  many,  and  perhaps 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  American  people, 
who  know  at  ell  about  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion a.  are  under  the  Impression  its  main 
purpose  is  to  atwllsh  the  electoral  college. 
To  niuht  Amtrlcans  the  e;ector:J  college  is  a 


useless  appendage,  which  "elects"  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  long  after  the  coun- 
try knows  who  are  elected  and  by  what  popu- 
lar and  electoral  votes  they  have  been  elected. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  as  is  well- 
known,  eliminates  not  only  the  electoral  col- 
lege but  revolutionizes  the  entire  Federal 
election  system. 

From  misquotation  of  my  language  and 
misconstruction  of  my  meaning  Senator 
Lodge  proceeds  to  ambiguity: 

"Mr.  Brewer  asked:  'Should  It  not  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  make  the  most  searching 
Investigation  Into  the  future  implications,  as 
well  as  the  immediate  effects,  of  prop>osals  as 
fundamental  as  this?'  And  Immediately 
afterwards,  Mr.  Brewer  said:  'Senator  Lodges 
statements  in  behalf  of  his  amendment  are 
full  of  Inferences  and  speculations."  " 

"Frankly,  't  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  recon- 
cile these  two  propositions.  In  one  breath 
the  witness  (Mr.  Brewer)  calls  for  'future 
implications.'  and  in  the  next  breath  chides 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  for  doing 
that  very  thing." 

What  is  there  to  be  "reconciled"  between 
a  statement  that  It  should  be  the  duty  of  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  and  all  con- 
cerned to  study  carefully  the  "future  impli- 
cations as  well  as  the  Immediate  effects"  of 
this  constitutional  amendment,  and  the 
charge  that  Senator  Lodge — already  fully 
committed  to  this  bill — Is  trying  to  Justify 
the  bin  by  assumptions  and  speculations? 

No  one.  Including  the  Senator,  denies  the 
Importance  of  the  bill,  the  need  for  studying 
its  effect  from  every  possible  standpoint. 

Is  there  any  Inconsistency  between  urging 
the  committee  to  make  searching  Investiga- 
tion before  acting  and  charging  that  Senator 
Lodge's  conclusions  a>^  to  the  benefits  are 
speculative  and  not  well-founded? 

Need  I  remind  the  committee  that  on 
March  9.  1949.  in  defending  his  first  edition 
of  The  Electoral  College  versus  the  Will  of 
the  People — the  Case  for  Reform.  Senator 
Lodge  said.  "Mr.  Brewer,  when  I  wrote  that 
bocklet  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  other 
side." 

This  booklet  was  dated  July  1948.  7  years 
after  Senator  Lodge  proposed  his  first  bill 
to  chenge  the  election  system  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  no  respect  are  the  views  of  proponents 
and  opponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
more  divergent  than  as  to  the  resolution's 
effect  on  splinter  and  so-called  nuisance 
parties. 

Senator  Lodge  t>elieves  that  nuisance  par- 
ties, such  as  he  desl^ates  the  Wallace  party 
of  1948.  are  a  product  of  what  he  calls  the 
all-or-nothing  system  by  which  a  success- 
ful candidate  for  President  In  a  State  gets 
all  its  electoral  votes 

Nowhere  can  I  find  in  any  of  Senator 
Lodges  argtunents  evidence  to  8upp>ort  his 
oft-repeated  claim  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2  would  eliminate  the  Wallaces  and 
reduce  the  danger  of  splinters. 

The  nuisance  party,  as  Senator  Ixhke  calls 
it.  is  as  old  as  our  election  system.  In  the 
main,  they  are  protest  movements,  spear- 
heading revolt  in  one  form  or  another  against 
the  ruling  parties.  While  generally  short- 
lived, they  make  an  impression  large  or 
small,  for  good  or  evil,  before  being  ab- 
sorbed. They  are  in  my  opinion,  unobjec- 
tionable in  a  democratic  S3r8tem.  and  may 
l>e  useful. 

The  name  apiinter  parties  more  properly 
applies  to  the  tjT^  which  have  sprung  up 
In  almost  every  European  country  where 
democratic  government  has  t>een  attempted, 
especially  since   World   War   I. 

A  splinter  party  system  is  the  opposite 
of  the  iwo-party  system  which  in  general 
has  controlled  American  politics  since  the 
formation  of  our  Government. 

Reccgiuzing  the  dangers  Inherent  in 
"splinter"  parties.  Senator  Lodge  said  on 
March  9.  1949,  in  discussion  following  my 
atatement:    "Now,   on    this   coalition    party 


business,  I  have  lived  a  great  deal  in  France 
and  I  have  seen  the  dreadful  damage  that  a 
rainbow  alinement  of  ideological  parties  does 
to  a  country.  It  makes  it  utterly  impossible 
for  a  citizen  to  fix  responsibility.  It  tends 
constantly  to  stress  divisions  In  the  com- 
munity and  split  the  whole  thing  up." 

Under  the  Lodge  plan,  no  longer  Is  It  nec- 
essary for  a  successful  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  to  have  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote.  Nor  is  there  any  lim- 
itation on  the  percentage  ol  electoral  vote 
necessary  to  win.  Any  percentage  of  the 
electoral  vote,  and,  by  the  same  token,  any 
percentage  of  the  popular  vote  can,  under 
the  Lodge  plan,  elect  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Those  with  experience  In  mtmlcipal  elec- 
tions, wherein  plurality  vote  only  is  required, 
know  the  result  of  such  a  system;  a  multi- 
plicity of  parties  and  candidates,  the  more 
candidates  the  more  chance  to  cut  down  the 
vote  of  leading  candidate  or  candidates.  In 
most  cities  operating  under  such  a  system. 
and  in  some  State  elections,  notably  Texas, 
run-off  elections  have  been  the  only  answer. 
No  run-off  provision  is  contained  in  the  cur- 
rent Lodge  amendment. 

"Splinter"  parties  thrive  on  "proportion- 
ate" voting,  which  is  started  at  the  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  level  by 
Lodge's  election  plan.  They  thrive  on  plu- 
rality voting  systems  where  there  is  no  de- 
fined percentage  of  total  vote  required  for 
election  and  no  provision  for  run-off.  They 
cannot  exist  for  long  where  a  majority  of  all 
votes  cast  Is  required  for  election. 

If,  under  the  Lodge  system,  the  electoral 
vote  is  split  40-30-20-10.  how  long  will  these 
"splinter"  parties  be  content  to  be  counted 
out  when  together  they  have  a  majority 
vote?  They  very  well  may  push  for  repre- 
sentation at  the  congressional  level,  the  bi- 
partisan Government  board  level,  and  in 
court  and  other  political  appointments. 

Prof.  Lucius  Wllmerdlng.  Jr.,  noted  econ- 
omist and  author,  says  in  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly  for  March  1949: 

The  Lodge  proposal  "carried  to  Its  logical 
extreme  would  require  the  creation  of  a 
plural  executive — as  recommended  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  others  in  the  Federal 
convention — In  order  that  the  several  parties 
might  share  in  it  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  •  •  •  It  Is,  to  be  sure,  unlikely 
that  the  adoption  of  tre  Lodge  amendment 
would  actually  lead  to  th'  creation  of  a 
plural  executive.  There  is  more  danger  that 
it  might  give  countenance  to  a  move  for 
some  form  of  proportional  representation  in 
our  legislative  bodies.  National.  State,  and 
local." 

In  the  detailed  answer  which  Senator 
LODGE  filed  with  the  subcommittee  on  March. 
18.  1949.  of  the  most  Important  matters  cov- 
ered In  my  statement,  the  effect  of  the 
p  opoeed  amendment  nn  the  Republican 
Party,  on  the  two-party  system,  and  ulti- 
mately on  the  Democratic  Party,  was  largely 
Ignored  by  the  Senator. 

In  a  thoroughly  documented  statement  I 
had  showed,  under  the  pending  bill,  and 
using  the  four  elections  of  Roosevelt  as 
criteria,  the  Republican  Party  would  have 
been  required  to  have  a  7.000.000  to  8.0C0.0C0 
popular  vote  plurality  in  each  election  In 
the  37  St..tes  ouulde  of  the  South  to  elect 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

Subtracting  the  popular  vote  plurality  of 
the  Democratic  I*arty  in  the  11  States  of 
the  solid  South  In  these  seme  elections,  the 
Republican  plurality  in  the  Nation,  as  a 
whole,  would  have  had  to  have  been  4.000.- 
000  to  5.0C0.000  to  secure  election  In  any  one 
of  the  four  presidential  elections  of  the 
Rooeevelt  era. 

It  seems  clear  that  so  far  as  his  own  party. 
thf*  Republican  Party.  Is  concerned.  Senator 
Lodge  admits  the  terrific  handicap  It  wou'd 
face  under  his  bill  and  w^th  Wi  s  the  danger 
f  tb'  two-party  system.  He  stakes  all  on 
the  abUlty  of  his  bill  to  "change  the  voting 


habits  c(  the  American  people,"  notably  In 
the  South. 

That  the  southern  Seixatora,  whom  Sena- 
tor LoDCE  secured  as  cosponsors  lor  S?nat« 
Joint  Resolution  2.  do  not  share  his  views  aa 
to  the  poasibility  of  changing  "voting  hab- 
its" in  the  South  is  shown  by  the  record  of 
6ut>committee  hearing  of  April  26.  1948. 

It  is  grofvly  unrealistic,  in  my  Judgment, 
for  Senator  I.odge.  or  anyone  else,  to  put 
faith  in  this  bill's  working  a  revolution  tn 
voting  habits  of  the  crucial  South. 

I  applaud  Senator  Loocx's  statement.  "If 
the  thing  Is  right.  It  ought  to  »>e  done,  no 
matter  what  party  is  helpec*  or  hurt  by  It." 
It  also  is  true.  In  the  course  of  our  history. 
parties  rise  and  fall.  Periiap-  the  day  of 
the  Republican  Party,  Senator  Ixxxn's  party, 
soon  is  to  be  over. 

But  If  the  Republican  Party  is  to  go.  let 
It  not  be  at  the  hands  of  its  supporters. 
Let  it  not  be  legislated  out  of  business.  l>y 
friends  as  well  as  foes,  under  some  misguided 
idea  they  are  bringing  about  a  Utopian  im- 
provement in  our  election  machinery. 

If  the  Republican  Party  is  to  go,  let  it 
not  be  brought  about  by  supporters  of  tlie 
two-party  system,  whatever  party  they  be- 
long to. 

Said  Senator  Lodge  on  March  18,  1949,  in 
replying  to  my  statement  to  this  committee, 
"I  subscribe  entirely  to  Mr.  Brewer's  conclu- 
sion that  you  cannot  destroy  the  Republican 
Party  without  destroying  the  two-party 
system." 

In  further  support  of  the  threat  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2  to  the  two-party  system. 
I  quote  from  a  letter  dated  AprU  20.  1949,  to 
Mr.  Edward  Simmons  from  Robert  G.  Dixon, 
assistant  professor  of  government  and  poli- 
tics of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Referring  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3,  be 
says: 

"My  own  reasons  for  doubting  the  wisdom 
of  the  proposed  change  spring  not  so  much 
from  fear  of  the  rise  of  a  multiparty  system — 
which  is  unlikely  In  the  foreseeable  future — 
but  from  the  fear  that  It  would  tie  the  solid 
South,  like  a  millstone,  arotind  the  neck  of 
the  present  Republican  Party.  Senator 
Lodge  apparently  desires  and  expects  that  the 
so-called  proportional  representation  plan  of 
assigning  electoral  votes  In  each  State  would 
restore  the  two-party  system  In  the  South. 
While  I  share  his  desire  I  cannot  go  along 
with  his  expectation.  The  antl-RepubUcan 
conditioning  runs  too  deep.  Instead,  I 
should  expect  the  voting  hablU  In  the  South 
to  remain  about  as  they  are  with  the  result 
that  the  proportional  representation  plan 
would  cause  the  Republicans  to  lose  far  more 
electoral  votes  to  the  Democrats  in  the  close 
Northern  States  than  they  would  pick  up 
from  the  DemocraU  In  the  South.  Thus,  the 
full  political  burden  of  that  hlsto-ical  ac- 
cident— the  solid  South— would  fall  upon 
the  present  Republican  Party  and  it  would 
be  doubtful  that  that  (>arty,  vcakencd  as  it 
already  is.  cotild  survive  as  an  cfleettve  na- 
tional force.  Instead  of  strengthening  the 
two-party  system  the  Lodge-Oossett  resolu- 
tion might  go  far  toward  strengthening  the 
one-party  domination  of  the  presidency  of 
the  last  17  years." 

It  Is  clear  that  not  only  in  the  four  Roose- 
velt elections  must  any  candidate  other  than 
the  Democratic  candidate  have  a  lead  of 
4.C00.000  to  5.000.000  votes  to  win  elections 
to  the  presidency,  but  also,  under  normal 
conditions  in  tlie  South  in  the  1948  election, 
the  same  would  have  been  true:  tills,  of 
ccurse.  had  the  Lodee-Ooscett  plan  been  in 
effect  in  these  five  elections. 

Any  materially  less  lead  tn  popular  vote 
for  the  party  other  than  the  DemoeraUc 
Party,  and  this  party  is  defeated. 

This,  of  course.  Is  the  answer  to  Senator 
Lodges  oft-repeated  claim  his  bill  would 
lessen  the  chance  of  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent being  elected  without  a  popular  vote 
plurality. 
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Anotb«r  Btriklnc  Instance  o{  tb«  working 
ot  tbe  Lodge  plan  ts  Uie  election  of  1000.  In 
this  election,  Prf«ldent  MoKinley  wk5  elected 
OTer  William  J.  Bryan  alth  an  electoral  rote 
of  192  against  1&5  for  Bryan  and  »  popular 
vote  lead  of  861.459  over  Bryan. 

Under  the  Lodge  plan.  Bryan  would  have 
defeated  McKlnley  by  an  electoral  vote  of 
318  8  against  lIcKinley's  214.5:  ttxls  In  spite, 
of  course,  of  McKlnley  s  lead  of  861.456  in 
popular  vote,  the  largest  popular  vote  ma- 
jority ever  given  a  candidate  for  President 
up  to  that  time. 

An  outstanding  and  curious  feature  of  the 
pending  bill  is  the  phenomenal  publicity 
campaign  which  has  been  and  is  being  con- 
ducted In  its  behalf. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  booklet  which  has  been 
widely  circulated,  entitled  "The  Electoral 
College  v«-sus  the  WUl  of  the  People,  the 
Case  for  Reform.  Sutement  of  Henkt  Cabot 
Loocx.  Jr..  etc." 

The  title  of  the  booklet  itself  is  prejudicial. 
•Offesting  the  electoral  college  mainly  is  in- 
volved, and  forecloses  any  possibility  the 
booUct  is  a  dispassionate  statement  of  the 
facta  of  both  sides.  The  contents  of  the 
booklet  fuUy  con&rm  this. 

Confronted  with  the  above  facts  on  March 
9.  Senator  Loocx  said.  "Mr.  Brewer,  at  the 
time  I  wrote  that  booklet  I  didn*t  know  there 
were  two  sides  to  this  subject."  And  a  few 
noBients  later  he  said,  "In  my  new  edition 
oC  this  pamphlet,  which  I  put  out  In  Jan- 
uary 1949. 1  have  put  In  on  page  5  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised.  •  •  •  This 
will  show  I  hare  tried  to  make  every  effort 
to  be  fair." 

I  now  hare  before  me  the  booklet  of  Jan- 
nary  1949.  carrying  the  same  title  as  the 
booklet  or  1948.  This  1949  edition  is  equally 
OM-alded  as  the  first  edition  of  1948.  In 
fsct.  but  for  rewording  the  introduction  and 
adding  the  names  of  the  new  sponsors,  tbe 
earlj  pafsa  are  almost  ktaHleal  with  the 
fonaar  Imoc.  Ko  editorMa  nor  any  articles 
:  the  bill  srs  indnded  in  the  booklet. 
gtvtuf  the  other  ilde  of  the  sub- 
)«c*.  the  objections  whlcb  Senator  Loaes 
stated  bs  laeludsd  ta  sdttlon  3  sre  tdentlaU 
•1th  th4S9  mu4  ta  sdHlon  1,  sacept  thst  on* 
IS  MMsd.  IB  bock  feMldol*  9mmum 
tiM  n^umtm  «•  fek 


Whf   Is   this   tOhMHS 


■UMi,  iMwm  fus^  s  tun  m4 

Mr  fMMMflMMi,  iMlM  to  mmutt  Ut  f§H 

Www  ^Wi^^r  ^w^^W  ^^9w  ^^^P^^VBV 

Im  y  MM*  M  mit§Mi  4tffsfsnt  »U0titft  bitt 

t9om  Mm  mm  Im  mom  ufg»m 

A»  loM  ss  Msrsli  |9,  1 941  IknsU/f  umm 
rfMMioiUMtf  ta  CM  isasu  •  imm  rssututu/ti 
MMNlf  4liiPMil  freai  tM  oas  lis  now  spofi* 
MM,  Il9  pfopnssd  •  sonstltutlonsl  amsnd' 
M8»l  to  pRHltfs  for  tbs  popular  eleetlon 
at  llM  ^MMsnt  sad  TIM  Ptsstdsnt  of  ths 
Uailotf  •caiss,  •  rsMlvtloa  which  prcvunisiy 
bad  bsoa  tattaiuMd  In  ths  K<>us«  aitd  was 
tbs  SMBS  as  Isaator  Loom  had  lauoduoad  la 
tbs  flsnats  In  1941. 

Under  thu  bUl,  the  •loetoral  oollsffs  would 
have  been  sbdHllid,  M  VOll  M  tmit  voting 
bjr  SUtss,  and  whatever  csndldaM  for  Presi* 
dsat  or  Vies  Frsstdsnt  had  •  pMratltjr  of  ths 
popular  vote  cast  would  bs  stscted 

A  few  months  later.  Senator  Loooa  aban* 
doosd  his  bill  providing  for  sisetlon  of  Prsst* 
dont  bjr  dlrset  vots  and  endorsed  ths  current 
bUl. 

It  la  OUMs  cUar  Senat^^r  Loess  switched 
Mi  pnaHMM  from  direct  election  of  Prssldsnt 
and  Vies  Prsstdsnt  by  popular  vots  to  ths 
present  bill.  Senate  Joint  Besolution  3.  bs« 
eauss.  ss  hs  and  Bapraasntative  Ooaarrr 
agreed,  there  was  no  chance  of  K'tttng  the 
former  bill,  providing  for  direct  election,  ap- 
proved by  the  smaller  States  and  the  States 
of  ine  solid  South. 
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Is  the  Senate  r's  urgency  a  result  of  a  deep- 
ening of  his  ccnvlctions  for  the  present  bill 
as  the  debate  |  ro^rresses? 

Or  is  the  S«  nator  less  certain  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  thli  bill  now  he  sees  other  able 
and  patriotic  men  opposed? 

These  are  qtiestlona  that  cannot  help  but 
occur  under  t  he  circumstances,  and  only 
Senator  Loocx   ran  answer  them. 

What  electoial  reforms  are  really  needed 
and  what  are  tl  le  means  to  accomplish  them? 

What  chang<s  are  advocated  In  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  I  lither  are  impractical  or  carry 
with  them  evlli  worse  than  those  which  they 
seek  to  cure? 

We  have  discussed  the  so-called  "all  or 
nothing"  systei n  by  which  the  popular  vote 
of  the  State  de  :ldes  which  party  secures  the 
State's  electors  1  vote.  Even  If  this  relic  of 
State's  rights  m  ere  outmoded  and  wrong,  we 
have  showed  It  cannot  be  abolished  without 
gra-e  threat  to  the  two-party  system. 

Another  dan  jer  pointed  out  by  the  critics 
oi  our  present  system  is  that  of  a  President 
being  elected  liy  an  electoral  majority,  tut 
without  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote.  If 
we  assume  su(  h  a  contingency  is  basically 
wrong — what  li  the  remedy? 

We  have  sloved  the  "remedy"  provided  In 
the  current  bll  Is  to  abolish  the  requirement 
for  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  for  elec- 
tion and  subititute  election  by  plurality, 
however  small. 

Another  obJ<ctlon  to  our  present  s>stem  is 
the  supposed  (vil  liuklng  in  the  constltii' 
tional  provisioi  by  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, v<  ting  by  States,  is  called  upoi< 
to  decide  an  eJ  ectlon  where  no  candidate  for 
President  recel  res  a  majority  of  the  elect<wal 
vote. 

This  was  en  phasized  by  some  in  connec- 
tion with  ths  1948  election  where  It  could 
have  developed  neither  President  Truman  nor 
Governor  Dsw<  y  bad  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote. 

I  am  one  of  Jiose  who  believe  such  a  situ- 
ation, fully  co^  ersd  by  the  Cfjnstltutlon,  had 
It  occurred,  would  have  been  taken  In  Its 
stride  by  tbe  i  American  people  withf/ut  pro- 
test, affordMf  igain  to  the  world  sn  sxsmpls 
of  ssU-ffovann  lent  at  work. 

Tbs  sanont  Ml  attsmpts  to  rsmsdy  tbs 
daafvr  Sy  ••  Itsbltig  mnjot ity  of  electoral 
vaMMSro^ 'smen*  f'f  »i«KMmi  Plurality 
«l  •MtMral  ni«,  h"W«'t*r,  rnnnii.  mid#r  th# 
Laii9  Mil/  la  i  h*  f/fily  tHtutt-tn^m,  »\H,  as 
hM  fttM  pra^stf,  svsn  by  stifli  fOMpMM 
abaaiosMsat  of  ataioritf  ntUft  ih§  mumt' 
iMMtf  of  9  m  IM9IM  feMM  «lMMi  »y  a  pti*' 
ftll%t  9$  0lmu  nt  fttit  and  tntlMiM  •  p^m•^^ 
Hf  m  pspular  u^0  ttMi  Mi*u 
J]nit99  nm  »  fir  9iMiiiiaUoii  oalf  siMti 

fr9a9liM«>n*i»i '  ot  foMaat  ths  imtiofisl  Isrei, 
uadar  tn«  at  m  a'HIilaf"  ayatsm  </f  atau 
votirtfl,  and  tn  i  atlsgsd  svil  of  tbs  "stseuiral 
vots  majority"  bein«  ofun  much  grsatsr  than 
popular  v<ite  niajoriiies  ur  pluralltlss. 

Thsss  ara  nt  luMiues  rather  than  evils;  tbsy 
ars  aoodaatfs   rather  than  real. 

As  aptly  9*  tressed  by  Herbert  Wsschler, 
cjf  tbs  Colum  ilB  Unlverilty  Hcho<jl  of  Law, 
"an  slsstoral  s  Uiwtng  does  not  aucment  that 
ran  sisetlon  ilctoryi;  it  only  modlflss  the 
mathematics  c  f  tbs  fallurs." 

Tbsrs  srs  tan  chanKas  of  the  American 
slsctlons  maol  insry  which  should  be  mads. 

Ons  Is  to  a  lollsh  tbs  fiction  of  ths  else- 
toral  colleRe  and  individual  slsctors,  rs- 
talnlng  the  n  imbsr  of  sisetoral  vutss  and 
formula  tor  <  stsrmlnatlon  as  now  In  the 
Coostltutlon,  and  retaining  tha  prsssnt 
msthod   of   eUctlon. 

The  other  In  to  revise  the  plan  for  eon- 
grsaslonal  refeendum  In  elections  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  where  no  candidate 
secures  a  majdrity  of  the  electoral  vote. 

The  present  alan  calls  for  a  decision  In  ths 
case  of  PresidNit  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvaa  vott  ig  by  Stataa  and  in  the  case  of 
Vice  Prealdsat,  by  tbe  Ssnate. 


This  should  be  amended,  by  providing 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  by  Joint  vote  should  make  the  de- 
cision both  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, with  each  Congressman  and  each  Sen- 
ator voting  as  individuals  and  not  by  States. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
combined  have  the  same  number  of  Mem- 
bers as  there  are  electoral  votes  In  the  States. 
Congress  Is  the  logical  and  only  body  to 
which  the  country  can  turn  to  umpire  un- 
decided elections. 

If  majority  government  still  is  desirable  in 
America,  this  is  the  best  way.  and  perhaps 
the  only  way,  to  resolve  the  most  contro- 
versial feature  of  the  country's  election  plan. 

No  revolution  of  voting  habits  is  Involved, 
nor  In  my  opinion  is  any  required  at  this 
sta-e  of  the  Nation's  history 

"These  two  changes  would,  I  believe,  cor- 
rect what  90  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  thinking  about  when  they  endorse  re- 
form in  our  election  system. 

These  changes  are,  I  believe,  largely  un- 
controverslal.  I  could  wish  that  Senator 
Loocs  would  change  again  his  position  on 
electoral  reform  and  support  these  two  simple 
and  satisfying  provisions. 

Gentlemen,  the  bill  you  have  been  so 
patiently  and  carefully  considering  should 
not  become  law. 

In  its  place,  I  earnestly  hope  your  com- 
mittee or  some  other  Member  or  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  reduce  to  clear  legal  terms 
the  two  suggestions  I  have  outlined  above 
and  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  em- 
bodying them  for  approval  of  Congress  and 
the  States. 


Hcary  Taxes  and  Sociaiism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McaELUN 

or  AajCANSAs 
IN  TMX  SXNATB  OP  THE  UNITID  STATBt 

Thumdau.  May  19  (leaUlative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11  f,  1949 

Mr.  UeCUOJLAM.  Mr  FrMid^t.  I 
fifk  uaiBiwom  Mfia^ftt  Uj  tna^rt  tn  ih« 
ttuiom  »n  p^hUniMi  muu$4  "Hfuvf 
TiMff  Wrinu  HiHiutiMtn/'  ttfm  ih«  Arlian' 
H§D9mo§m  ot  MtmUMf,  May  M,  1049  X 
ntwHi  tfiio  lilM  ut  h*v«  utmUKi  akmf 
wilH  iHd  Mlltdfltl  •  IdildT  (r«m  Mr,  K  E 
Muniidrr,  addrtiitd  t«  m«  <m  May  11,  I 
wUh  td  alau  thut^hd  adltohat  vary  tvllf 
improaaoa  my  own  poraonal  viswf, 

There  boing  no  obJaeiUm,  tha  \$ti$r  ftn4 
edltorUl  were  ordered  to  be  printdd  In 
the  RicoRD,  ae  foltowa: 

R.  B  NiMNBav  d  Co., 
Litttt  Mock,  ArK.,  May  17.  1949. 
Isnator  John  L,  McCLxLutM, 
i0not»  Office  Butiamg, 

Wathtnftun.  D.  O, 

DcAB  SXNAToa  McCLELLAN :  It  iesiiM  hard  to 
convlncs  the  ConKrsse,  nnd  ths  President, 
that  our  cltlaenahlp  urgently  needs  n  atnp- 
plng  of  Oovernmrnial  spending  and  a  relief 
frnm  ths  onerous,  cunOscatory  tsxea  of  war 
times  that  I  am  wondering  If  your  plaelnK  ths 
enelossd  edltorlsl  from  ths  "Arkansas  Demo- 
crat" In  the  CoMosKMioMAL  Racoao  might  not 
fiomehow  (Ind  its  way  to  their  attention? 
The  price  which  our  people  and  our  country 
Is  having  to  pay  and  will  have  to  pay  through 
the  degeneration  and  ultimate  destruction  of 
our  form  of  government  is  too  serious  to 
allow  Indifference  to  continue  at  the  sentry 
post  In  Washington. 

May  I  Join  with  others  of  your  friends  and 
constltuenta  In  the  plea  that  you  will  exert 
every  ounce  of  your   powerful  Influence  to 
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save  our  country  from  what  this  profligate 
adandonment  and  IndifTerence  Is  absolutely, 
certainly  leading  us  into. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.   B.   NUNNXBT. 

IFrom  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Dem- 
ocrat of  May  16,  1949) 

HSAVT   TAXES  BaiNG   SOCIALISM 

Vote  yourself  some  more  Government 
hand-outs,  aids,  and  boons.  This  is  the 
political  rallying  cry  In  every  campaign.  It 
has  been  growing  in  audacity  and  brazenness 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  Yet  even  now 
millions  do  not  seem  to  realize  what  a  malig- 
nant swindle  they  are  buying. 

First  of  all.  Government  has  no  money  to 
give  anybody,  except  the  money  it  takes 
from  the  people.  We  can  get  from  Govern- 
ment only  the  revenue  we  pay  it  in  taxes, 
less  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  horde  of 
bureaucrats,  and  the  waste  that  flourishes  on 
huge  spending  of  other  people's  money. 

Second,  and  the  deadliest  part  of  it  all. 
Is  the  fact  that  heavy  taxing,  and  more  and 
more  Government  regulating  and  bossing, 
are  a  sure  road  to  sociaiism.  Almost  never 
is  socialism  brought  in  by  the  Socialists 
themselves.  The  swap  is  made,  as  it  was 
in  most  of  Europe,  by  well-meaning  liberals 
in  the  orthodox  parties,  with  their  spending 
and  taxing  to  help  the  little  man. 

Over  and  over  again,  freedom  has  been 
destroyed  to  the  battle  cry  of  protecting  the 
people's  freedom.  Socialism  has  been  the 
result — let  tis  think  of  what  it  means. 

It  Is  the  end  of  a  nation's  great  days.  For 
It  kills  ambition  by  wiping  out  the  rewards 
that  a  man  may  win  under  private  enter- 
prise, by  inventing  something  new,  by  doing 
an  old  thing  better,  or  taking  a  long  chance 
on  some  risky  project. 

When  socialism  takes  over,  there  are  no 
mors  Rockefellers,  Idlaons,  and  Fords  to  en- 
rich life  with  conveniences  and  luxuries 
never  heard  of  before,  to  create  millions  of 
new  Jobs,  add  enormously  to  ths  wealth  for 
Investment  and  to  pay  taxea,  and  thus  build 
greater  vigor  and  ttrsiifUi  lato  tlw  Nation, 

This  blight  on  our  eeonoarte  tMe  le  what 
we  are  buylna  with  our  rapaclotjn  irnttm  to 

Ccvids  nv'Tif  Oovernment  services  snd  regu« 
lions.  The  seat  trt  the  trmible  Is  In  Wasb' 
Mifion,  whk'h  has  ast  a  rssklsss  apeadlbf 
MMIern  Vt  tbs  flaiM  end  losal  jrireWMMdH 
lefelkrw, 

Add  there  wMl  Im  NfiAre  of  iHe  idflM^  wtih 
ihe  dMdewtm  head  ttf  •'«^i«i<>«m  rtiUdi  wpmt 
m,  iMiMf  we  lett  dMr  ^'^  trr-Mmeii  %§  mmmi 

agsMtst  It,    lMfne<'  rmiimui  tiutlUttHH 

Is  wrasd/   iewalar  %-■  «  '^v.  \^  wi/uui 

•dd  twsni^'Avs  MM  uual  eaM 

at  Me  Federal  Oovn,*,^ r^w  tMii§  above 

tmtf'Hro  billions, 

Ars  vs  going  to  let  ths  polltieiana  bribe 
us  with  our  own  money  to  accept  the  eO" 
euiiiitic  governmsnt  which  wrecked  litfopei 
and  Rniiliir  mads  It  a  eharitjr  eaaa  for  Amari- 
oana  to  help  back  onto  Its  feet?  Kithsr  wa 
atop  now,  or  ws  contlnus  a  political  Joy  rUSa 
with  disastsr  at  ths  next  bsnd. 


Quality  in  Education  Exemplified  at  New 
England  College,  Henaiker,  N.  H. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NrW  HAMPSHIRI 

IN  THE  8ENAT1  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11).  1949 

Mr    BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Hard  Things  Must  Be  En- 
dured: High  Places  Must  Me  Sought." 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Morning  Union  of  May  11,  1949.  and 
which  describes  the  new  New  England 
College  in  Henniker,  N.  H. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HAEO  THINGS   MUST  BC   ENDtnum;    HIGH    FLACSS 
MtJST  BE  SOUGHT 

Anyone  discouraged  by  ♦he  st&te  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  who  happens  to  be 
driving  through  Henniker  would  do  well  to 
stop  and  visit  New  England  College.  His 
spirits  will  be  raised. 

There,  In  Henniker,  is  an  educational  in- 
stitution whose  emphasis  has  been  pltM^ed  on 
the  quality  of  tLe  faculty  and  the  quality 
and  intelligence  and  character  of  the  stu- 
dents, not  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  bricks  and  stones  of  the  college 
buildings. 

This  writer  has  often  felt  that  in  the  last 
40  year".  American  education  has  suffered 
from  a  brick  and  mortar  cancer.  Beautiful 
and  lofty  structures  have  crowded  up  all 
over  American  college  campuses.  They 
would  be  most  attractive  in  themselves  if 
one  did  not  have  to  oause  rnd  consider  that 
they  oonstime,  very  much  as  cancer  does, 
money  which  would  ha"e  been  better  spent 
for  the  real  educational  purpose,  which  is 
to  give  the  studenu  t^e  very  best  type  of 
Intellectual  stimulation  and  instruction. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  this  is  simple. 
Wealthy  individuals  seem  to  delight  In  per- 
petuating their  names  on  buildings  which 
they  hope  will  last  as  long  as  tbe  pyramids. 
It  U  tnie  also  that  In  the  United  SUtss  nuvs 
smphasls  Is  placsd  on  material  than  on  In- 
tellectual or  spiritual  matters,  or  mattsrs  of 
character, 

A  visit  to  New  Bngland  College  remlndt 
ons  of  the  great  days  of  New  England  teach' 
Inf ,  Then  maar  inoence  of  tlKntfbt  and  not 
of  building  was  ths  aifn  of  a  great  aiaea 
tkmal  Instlttttkm.  It  was  once  said  Ol  tie 
fiTPnt  pfMident  of  Williams  C0lte««  that  the 
perfect  sdueatlon  was  Marb  HtrpUitta  tm  tme 
eiid  0r  •  kif  add  a  etudent  dt  tie  amm, 

At  flendibef  Hmk  »^f  nt  ^tumrmif  aeems 
t«  be  ihe  arder  •#  ti»«  dar  Ptf^M'-n*  Uutyi 
t>eyM«e«  Cm  ilMftf  MfMieiiU  sm  tutH' 
aiildf,  ebdllMflaf  §§muk  k>  life  Artdr 
retirihff  tnm  m§  edfeMwfMt  mt**r,  ai  « 
time  wtum  MMf  Med  want  ta  alt  In  tbe 
*uit  and  redeet  m  tbe  paei,  be  be»an  buettldf 
ardiiBd  building  a  future  add  dotmi  it  with- 
dM  Me  pomp  aitd  eeranndy  uaualif  at' 
tachsd  to  ooiisfs  pnetiiwte,  add  yet  with  a 
quality  of  culture  and  wladom  ao  oftsn  mias' 
Ing  In  Bome  of  ths  hlgh'prssaurs  exscutlvss 
BOW  running  our  largs  sducattonal  factories. 

Finally,  In  an  aga  of  fancy  and  preten- 
tiousness, modest  Nsw  Bngland  College  hua 
for  lu  motto  ths  Latin  words,  "Dura  du- 
randa,  alta  psntenda."  For  people  such  as 
thU  writer,  who  haa  long  ago  forgotten  his 
Latin,  the  translation  wa  find  Is  "Hard  thingi 
must  bs  stuSursd.  high  piacss  miut  bs 
sought,"  Thla,  too,  la  remlnlacsnt  of  tha 
traditional  Amsrlcan  philosophy  upon  which 
ths  grsatnsaa  of  thla  Nation  has  bssn  built. 

This  nswHiapsr  wlshss  New  England  Col- 
lage and  Dr.  Cos  svsry  success  for  ths 
future.  Tbs  only  qusstion  Is  what  will  hap- 
pen when  soms  of  ths  alumul  ars  spectacu- 
larly successful  In  ths  world  of  finance  and 
begin  to  give  th^  collega  elaborate  piles  of 
masonry  and  brick?  The  real  test  of  New 
England  College  and  Dr.  Cox  will  be  how 
they  can  then  rise  above  material  symbols 
and  maintain  their  present  lofty  plane. 

W    L. 


More  Byrdi  in  the  Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DKLAWABE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  19  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  six  edi- 
torials to  the  effect  that  more  Byrds  are 
needed  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Columbus    (Ohio)    Stmday  Dis- 
patch of  May  15,  1M9] 

TBUMAN  IS  WOT  JOVE 

The  politics  behind  President  Truman's 
uncalled-for  attack  on  Senator  Brao  last 
week  are  quite  simple.  The  important  point 
about  that  outbiuat,  however,  is  that  It 
illustrates,  as  few  things  have,  the  centrally 
evil  fact  of  tbe  New  and  Fair  Deal  which 
aas  endangered  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment continually  since  the  first  mtut 
legislation  submitted  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  1933. 

"There  are  too  many  Byrds  In  Congress" 
was  typical  of  the  Praaktant'a  btwrtgarmtng 
wit.  And  bad  be  gone  only  that  fhr  ha  aUfht 
have  Indulged  his  vanity  of  political  Jupltor 
confounding  hU  foea  with  a  tsmfylng 
thunderbolt  or  two.  But  be  went  on. 
"What  thla  country  needs, '  aald  Mr.  Trunum. 
"ara  Oongraasmrn  able  to  ase  tblnga  in  tbs 
tsrms  of  national  Intoraat  ratlMr  ttoaa  local 
intsrsst  and  maks  larfa  plMM  raOMr  tteo 
email  ones." 

Ws  may  lay  aaids  for  a  moaaant  any  son* 
sideration  of  whstbsr  or  aat  daaalar  BTaoa 
concern  with  economy  In  Oofsraanot  la  a 
matter  of  natk^nal  or  local  lotsrast,  oi 
trhetber  Mkt  mmaunt  and  couraasous  worle 
bl  bliielf  af  eeaaomy  is  plannina  in  a  largs 
or  a  smatl  way.  The  faet  le  iia« 
Bvae  jats  ths  Friaiiadi  tbe  legleri 
dbwtied  anewef  Me  iweipaBeibie  aei 
flMfitai.   "S  wM  iMd  aeeept  Me  itbe  Pmd' 

WWWw  Wf     VIVWwlW    MP    ■■FP^PwW   W9    ^i^pHHPl^^Wf 

Id  mf  epdetitdeder  at  Virainia.  «a  ting  ee 
I  mmm  un  mm  wMte  f  »i»  vmt  u  m 
iiBiiiwui  dHldiei  tad  Mi/f«M>Mi  tbe  wiebee 

WW   w^^   ^^^^»^P^^^P^WWr 

ienater  ^nm,  umHm;  abHa»Mty  mss  bt« 
tasb  la  ibe  brifhtsat  and  elears*»  pimii>is 
llfhc.  Ma  wae  not  slsctsd  to  imtitt  tbe 
voters  who  feM  Mm  to  tbs  Ssnate. 
waa  hs  alsatad  to  follow  ducilsly  ||w 
ship  of  the  Piaaldsnt.  Hs  was 
fact,  to  raalel  Ibe  danMMMlad  el  adf  tstereec 
which  mldM  Ihwataa  Urn  waUare  and  aafsty 
of  Virginia.  Hs,  and  svary  othsr  Ssnator  and 
Bsprassotatlva  In  (Jiongrsss  ars  spoliMaian 
firat  for  ths  interest  of  th(ise  at  hoow  who 
aent  them  to  Washington.  And  apsclally  ara 
they  spokasmsn  against  any  action  or  policy 
wbloli  thraatsna  the  solvency,  ths  political 
Indepsndsncs,  ths  constitutional  freedom 
or  ths  lawful  aactmty  of  thoir  folMs  baak 
boms. 

Prssldsnt  Trtuxiaa.  as  did  PrssUSsnt  Rooss- 
vslt  befors  him.  often  loses  sight  of  this 
tMutc  fact.  Praaldant  Truman's  attsmptad 
rldlctUs  of  Senator  Bras  revealed  a  ahOfldlBg 
trend  ot  thought,  a  trend  which  bappOiy 
must  have  lU  llmiU  simply  because  the  wbola 
fabric  and  tradition  of  govammant  la  aaaotly 
contrary  to  It.  Tbe  ftmarteian  ajaaam  oC 
cheeks  and  balancea  with  tta  a^iaratlota  at 
powers  was  deviaed  to  bar  eomplaceiy  any 
development  along  this   line. 
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Wben  uui  tf  the  lecMatlve  brmnch  of  our 
Government  becomw  pennsnenUy  second- 
ary to  tbe  esecuttve  brmncli.  tbe  whole  system 
at  IndlTldtial   guarantees  of   freedom   is  in 
danger.     And  in  that  event  neither  Senator 
Btsd  ncr  any  other  CongrMsman  would  have 
anythinc  to  do  in  Washtngton.     President 
Rooarvelt  carried  thjis  threat  as  far  forward 
as  possible.    And.  under  him  the  traditional 
liberties  of   the   Nation   were   weakened   by 
the     gargantuan     PedenU     juggernaut     he 
erected.     Today   it  costs  more.  It   demands 
more  and  it  restricts  more  than  do  all  the 
State  governments. 

anrely.  President  Truman  cannot  really 
know  what  he  is  doing  when  be  openly  ex- 
presses a  desire  (or  the  liquidation  of  such 
stalwart  men  as  Senator  Btio.  Virginia's 
Senator  has  been  long  in  the  forefront  of 
those  patriotic  Americans  who  have  battled 
eeaseiessty— and  effectively — to  restrain  the 
cncroachmenu  of  Federal  bureaucracy.  Fed- 
eral grsecL  and  Federal  power  into  the  live* 
d  individual  American  dtisens. 

President  Truman's  rightful  place  is 
soUdly  behind  the  men  in  Congress,  who 
Uk»  Senator  Btu>.  would  protect  not  only 
the  Individual  citizens  of  the  Nstlon  but  the 
Nation  Itself  from  the  dangers  of.  over- 
(ederallsation  and  uncurbed  and  dangerous 
extravagance. 

I  Prom   the  Danville    (Va.)    Begister  of  May 

1»46| 

TOO   MAjrr    BASXTS 

Coming  out  of  the  While  House  rfBces  al- 
ter a  call  on  President  Truman.  Gilbert  A. 
Harrison,  national  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Committee  told  reporters  that 
the  President  had  expressed  tbe  opinion  that 
"There  are  too  manj  Bvrds  in  Congress"  and 
that  the  President  wants  the  veterans  to  help 
elect  OoMgNSsmen  who  tee  things  In  the  na- 
tional tet«rsst.  rather  than  local  Interest. 
and  make  large  plans  rather  than  small 
plans. 

The  difference  between  Harry  Truman  and 
Hasst  BTaa  Is  wide  Indeed  They  represent 
two  wlngi  of  the  Democratic  Party  so  far 
■part  that  it  Is  difBettlt  to  conceive  of  both 
M  DsmoeraU.  Hsear  Btbo  Is  s  Democrat  In 
tradition  of  the  Party,  wben  It  was  totally 
American  In  concept  Harry  Trunian  repre- 
sents the  wing  of  the  Party  whU  h  has  gone 
hunting  1'rr  the  •orUllzed  state  that  will  re- 
lieve the  indivldusl  of  reepottslbillty  arul 
guarantee  aectjrlty  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

Haaar  Bt«b  consistently  has  fought  In 
Oongreas  and  In  the  conventions  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  for  the  Independence  of  the 
Individual,  local  government,  and  State  gov- 
ernment. Be  also  has  wsged  a  consistent, 
althotigh  losing  flght.  for  national  solvency 
and  for  a  measure  of  ecmomy  that  will  not 
force  Uncle  Sam  to  dip  Into  the  pocket  of 
the  working  man  for  one-flfth  of  his  weekly 
pay  to  maintain  the  bureaucracy  Mr  Truman 
expand  further. 
Truman  Is  under  the  delusion,  and 
Is  doing  his  utmoKt  to  convince  the  people. 
that  pasalng  a  law  Is  the  remedy  for  every- 
thing, provided  It  carries  an  appropriation 

Haaar  Btsd.  who  was  poorer  than  Harr> 
Tttiman.  started  work  at  16.  He  learned 
early  that  work,  only  hard  work,  ever  got 
anybody  anything  worth  having. 

Harry  Truman  thinks  Congress  can  legis- 
late equality 

Haaar  Bras  knows  thst  equality  has  to  be 
4Maerved  and  earned:  then,  and  only  then, 
eaa  it  be  protected  by  lav. 

Harry  Truman  thinks  Congress  can  legis- 
late full  employment. 

Haxbt  Btbd  knows  that  Congress  can  do 
MO  aaek  thtag.  Be  knows  that  if  buetnees 
la  ceattleled  and  hampered  It  will  be  able  to 
hire  fewer  and  fewer  people,  and  that  even- 
ttially  business  will  not  pay  enotigb 
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to  finance  th  ►  "benefiu"  given  in  the  form 
of  Govemmei  t  subsidies  and  compensations. 

Harry  Tnu  ian  thinks  his  Fair  Deal  can 
share  the  ww  1th. 

H\!taT  Btx!  knows  that  wealth  is  produc- 
tion and  thai  prodtiction  must  be  increased 
If  there  is  to  be  more  to  share  with  anyone. 

Harry  Trui  lan  thinks  everyone  can  have 
high  wages  >y  passing  a  law  establishing 
high  wages. 

Habxt  Btxi  I  knows  that  wages  have  to  be 
earned  by  pr  xluction  great  enough  to  pay 
them  or  else  there  soon  will  be  no  wages. 
A  bankrupt  »rporation  pays  no  wages;  a 
closed  factor]  provides  no  Jobs. 

Harry  Trui  nan  believes  the  Government 
can  do  every  hing  for  the  individual. 

Haxbt  Btxi  believes  that  making  him  de- 
pendent upc  1  his  Government  cannot  do 
anything  bai  Ic  for  the  individual  because 
the  Governrrent  has  nothing  except  what 
the  working  axpayer  gives  it,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  nc  thing  but  the  will  of  the  people 

Which  of  he  Harrys  is  the  more  demo- 
cratic? 

Which  of  he  Harrys  is  seeing  things  in 
terms  of  national  Interest? 

Which  of  t  ie  Harrys  is  making  large  plans 
for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 

Where  doe  i  the  planning  of  Harry  Tru- 
man— as  exp  "eased  in  his  promises  and  his 
proposals  to  he  Congress — lead.'  To  a  debt 
that  soon  m  ly  have  fixed  charges  equal  to 
the  national  Income?  Is  be  strengthening 
the  moral  filter  of  the  individual  American 
by  making  h  m  dependent  upon  his  Govern- 
ment  for  ev  >rything? 

What  abort  the  course  of  Haxxv  Btxd? 
He  stands  fi  >t  policies  which  have  proved 
themselves  1 1  every  situation;  policies  re- 
flecting the  courage  and  Independence  of 
the  America;!,  the  resourcefulness  of  men 
and  women  who  have  built  a  great  Nation 
out  of  a  wild  erness.  Haxkt  Btxb  believes  in 
thrift.  In  psfing  one's  way,  In  working  to 
have  more  o:  life's  good  things.  He  did  It 
hlmsell:  Virginians  always  have  done  It. 
Haaar  Brao  Is  unwilling  to  see  Americans 
become  public  wards.  His  fight  Is  an  un- 
poptilar  one  among  those  seeking  to  escape 
individual  responsibility  for  the  welfare  uf 
themselves,  heir  families,  their  communi- 
ties, and  the  r  State. 

Because  hi  has  pride  In  bis  Nation,  in  his 
people,  and  in  himself,  Haaar  Brso  con- 
tends for  tfa  Me  policies  against  Vito  Makc- 
AirroNTo,  a|  slnst  CLAtn>R  Pcrrat,  against 
HcBcxT  Hr»  piiRXT,  against  Philip  Murray, 
agalnct  Prar  cis  Pickens  Miller;  yes,  against 
all  comers  who  look  to  Government  for 
things  the  ndlvidual  should  do  for  him- 
self. That  1  i  why  Hakit  Btxd  finds  himself 
so  often  op!  oslng  the  recommendations  of 
Harry  Trumi  n. 

Posterity  rill  look  back  upon  1949  and 
determine  w  ilch  Harry  was  right. 


{Prom  tfie  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  of 
May  10.  1949] 
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Pre  ildent  means  he  Intends  to  purge 
Senate  because  I  will  not  accept 
In  matters  of  legislation,  then 
when  the  purging  starts." 
ststeifient  by  Virginia's  Senator  Haxxt 
a  prompt  and  proper  retort  to 
r^ark  by  President  Truman  yes- 
there  are  "too  many  Byrds  In 


there  Is  only  one  Btrd  In  Con- 
President  must  have  had  him 
the  statement  credited  to  the 
Is  not  at  all  out  of  line  with 
source  might  l>e  expected  to  say. 
never    has    failed    to    differ 
President  he  thought  was  wrong, 
Truman  Included, 
a  crack  about  the  Virginian  ap- 
to  stir  fresh  speculation  over 


whether  the  President  will  use  his  Influence 
In  an  effort  to  defeat  for  reelection  those 
Democrats  who  take  a  leading  part  in  oppos- 
ing his  program.  Senator  Btxo's  present 
term  does  not  expire  until  1953,  so  Mr.  Tru- 
man's remark  scarcely  is  open  to  Interpreta- 
tion as  made  with  intent  to  influence  a  Vir- 
ginia election.  The  late  President  Roosevelt 
tried,  without  success.  In  1938  to  purge  Demo- 
cratic Senators  Ttdings,  of  Maryland,  and 
Geobcb,  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Truman's  remark  reportedly  was  made 
under  these  circumstances:  Mr.  Gilbert  A. 
Harrison,  national  chalman  of  the  American 
Veterans'  Committee  and  one  of  those  who 
called  on  Mr.  Truman  yesterday,  told  report- 
ers: "He  told  us  there  were  too  many  Byrds 
In  the  Congress.  He  wants  us  to  see  that 
Congressmen  are  elected  who  are  able  to  see 
things  In  the  terms  of  national  interest, 
rather  than  local  Interest,  and  make  large 
plans,  rather  than  small  plans."  The  veter- 
ans calling  at  the  While  House  were  among 
a  group  interested  in  pushing  congressional 
consideration  of  housing  legislation. 

Senator  Btxd  repeatedly  has  charged  the 
Truman  administration  with  waste  and  ex- 
travagance, and  more  recently  figured  promi- 
nently In  preventing  committee  approval  of 
the  Presidential  nomination  of  former  Wpsh- 
Ington  Gov.  Mon  C.  Wallgren  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 
So  the  President  has  no  great  affection  for 
the  outspoken  senior  Senator  from  this  State. 

Virginians,  who  know  Senator  Btbd -for  his 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  will  ap- 
plaud his  summation  of  the  case  In  these 
terms:  "I  owe  my  allegiance  to  my  constitu- 
ency In  Virginia.  So  long  as  I  remain  In  the 
Senate,  I  will  vote  as  my  conscience  dictates 
and  to  represent  the  wishes  of  my  con- 
stituents." 

(From   ^ne  Northern  Virginia  Dally,  Stras- 
burg,  Va  ,  of  May  11.  1949) 

TBUMAJf'S    FLANK    ATTACK 

The  Northern  Virginia  Dally  is  not  In  posi- 
tion to  state  thst  there  Is  a  definite  connec- 
tion between  President  Truman's  violent 
outburst  against  Senator  Btxo  on  Monday 
and  the  bitter  antl-Byrd  cnmpHlgn  thst  Is 
being  waged  In  connection  with  the  current 
gubernatorial  campaign  In  Virginia.  But  the 
timing  of  the  President's  attack  on  Virginia's 
senior  Senator,  and  the  fact  that  tala  state- 
ment was  so  similar  In  tone  and  spirit  to 
tbe  speeches  and  statements  of  Senator 
Brao's  political  foes  In  Virginia,  suggest  that 
the  President  was  not  unmindful  of  the  po- 
Ulicai  situation  in  this  Stste  when  he  made 
his  flank  attack  on  Senator  Brao  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  Btbd  is  not  the  only  United  States 
Senator  who  is  fighting  the  dangerous  pen- 
sion grab  which  the  administration  is  now 
seeking  to  bludgeon  through  Congress.  He 
Is  not  the  only  Member  of  Congress  who 
fears  that  our  country  is  headed  toward  na- 
tional bankruptcy  and  seeks  to  stay  the  tide 
of  reckless  spending  and  reduce  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  Government.  The  necessity 
for  economy  If  we  are  to  survive  is  gaining 
increased  recognition  dally.  Senator  Btbd 
has  been  a  leader  In  this  fight,  but  he  is  by 
no  means  the  only  Senator  who  holds  these 
views.  Yet  the  President  went  out  of  his 
way  to  tell  a  veterans'  committee  that  there 
were  "too  many  Byrds  In  Congress"  and  to 
advise  them  to  go  out  and  elect  Congressmen 
favorable  to  his  tax-and-spend  program. 

Looked  at  from  any  standpoint,  that  was 
a  rather  vicious  dig.  It  was  especially  vicious 
and  ugly  coming  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  Senator  Btbo's 
foes  were  "ganging  up"  on  him  In  his  home 
State.  But  Mr.  Truman's  blast  Is  not  likely 
to  hurt  Senator  Brao,  either  in  Congress  or 
In  Virginia,  Such  statements  usually  react 
against   those   who   make   them   and   those 


whom  they  are  Intended  to  benefit.  Cer- 
tainly the  voters  of  Virginia  would  resent 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  intervene  in  Virginia  politics  or  even  to 
Influence  Indirectly  political  sentiment  in  the 
State.  Senator  Btbd  is  not  a  candidate  In 
this  election,  but  he  Is  the  recognized  head 
of  the  State  Democratic  organixation  and 
he  has  been  the  chief  target  of  the  anti- 
organization  spellbinders,  most  of  whom  fol- 
low the  Roosevelt-Truman  party  line. 

[From   the   Roanoke    (Va.)    World  News  of 
May  11.  1949) 

rOOT-IN-MOUTH    HABBT    AGAIN 

It  is  well  known  by  now  that  President 
Truman  and  our  Senator  Btbd  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye.  In  fact,  no  two  fellows  named  Harry 
were  ever  further  apart  In  their  p>erspectlves 
of  government  and  economics. 

Senator  Btbd  came  up  the  hard  way.  He 
made  his  own  fortune  through  diligence,  In- 
telligent application,  and  old-fashioned 
work.  While  he  may  represent  a  political 
machine  after  a  fashion,  it  Is  his  own  organi- 
zation. That  machine  has  given  Vli:glnla 
good  government  for  more  than  two  decades. 
No  man.  even  his  most  bitter  enemies,  has 
ever  dared  to  suggest  a  lack  of  honesty  In 
that  government.  He  believes  In  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  spending  no  more  than 
can  be  collected  in  proper  taxes. 

President  Truman  came  up  In  pwlltlcs  via 
the  notorious  Pendergast  machine.  Beside 
It  the  Byrd  machine  Is  as  a  Illy  or  a  rose. 
The  record  does  not  show  that  Mr.  Truman 
ever  was  any  great  shakes  as  a  businessman, 
although  he  did  work  hard  at  It.  Having  no 
appreciation  of  the  relationship  between 
earnings  and  taxes  and  having  been  "fin- 
ished" in  the  New  Deal  school  of  "tax  and 
tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend  and  spend," 
he  Is  unable  to  understand  a  man  who  in- 
sists on  preventing  outgo  from  exceeding 
Income. 

The  speech  Senator  Btxd  made  last  week 
excoriating  the  present  trend  of  excessive 
■pending  which  he  said  will  lead  to  more 
taxes  or  a  huge  Increase  In  the  national  debt 
angered  the  President  no  little.  Placed  atop 
Brao's  successful  maneuver  In  blocking  con- 
firmation of  tbe  President's  pal,  Mon  C. 
Wallgren,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  this  was  a  bit 
more  than  the  man  from  Missouri  could 
stand  without  sounding  off.  And,  Truman- 
like,  he  picked  the  wrong  place  to  sound  off. 

Aa  up  Correspondent  Lyle  Wilson  points 
out.  It  Isn't  considered  cricket  for  a  White 
House  visitor  to  repeat  Presidential  conver- 
satlo  s.  However,  Gilbert  Harrison,  national 
commander  of  the  American  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, an  extremely  liberal  body,  didn't 
know  the  rules.  He  blurted  out  what  Mr, 
Truman  supposedly  said: 

"He  told  VIS  there  were  too  many  Byrds  In 
Congress.  He  wants  us  to  see  that  Congress- 
men are  elected  who  are  able  to  see  these 
things  In  the  terms  of  national  Interest, 
rather  than  local  Interest  and  to  make  large 
plans  rather  than  small  plans." 

Overlooking  the  fact  that  Congressmen  are 
elected  to  represent  their  constituents  and 
skipping  the  business  of  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  President  might  have  meant  by 
"large  plans"  and  "small  plans."  we  can 
observe  that  Mr.  Truman  definitely  was  guilty 
of  a  serious  error  of  tact  and  decorum  when 
he  said  there  are  too  many  Byrds  in  Con- 
gress. He  might  have  recalled  if  his  temper 
was  not  so  short,  that  his  predecessor  once 
thought  there  were  too  many  Georges  and 
Tydlngs  In  Congress,  but  he  got  his  ears 
pinned  back  trying  to  purge  them  from  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Bran's  reply  was  dignified  but  It 
was  to  the  point  and  it  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt : 

"If  the  President  means  he  will  attempt 
to  piuge  me  from  the  Senate  because  I  will 


not  accept  his  dictatorship  In  matters  of 
legislation,  then  I  will  be  on  hand  when  the 
purging  starts.  I  owe  my  allegiance  to  my 
constituency  of  Virginia.  So  long  as  I  re- 
main in  the  Senate  I  will  vote  as  my  con- 
science dictates  and  to  represent  the  wishes 
of  my  constituents." 

The  Senator  had  Intended  retiring  when 
his  present* term  ends  In  January  1953.  but 
In  case  Mr.  Truman  decides  to  run  again 
about  the  same  time  In  19Sa.  he  will  find 
Bybd  in  there  pitching  again.  A  man  of 
honor  can  do  nothing  else. 

The  gratuitous  Insult  of  the  remark  and 
the  plain  threat  to  all  Southern  Congressmen 
last  week  by  Senator  McGbath,  Democratic 
Party  chairman,  only  serve  to  widen  the 
breach  between  real  Democrats  and  the  left- 
wing  element  from  North  and  West  now  In 
control. 

If  the  President  had  In  mind  developing 
better  cooperation  In  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress he  picked  a  most  misers  ble  way  of 
showing  It. 

We  gather  from  the  Irritated  snapping  of 
President  Truman  that  somebody  has  been 
giving  him  the  Byrd  about  some  of  his  plans 
and  nominations. 

IProm  the  Nassau  Dally  Review-Star  of  May 
11,  1949] 

COVtBNMENT     WOULD     CO     OVXXBOABD     WrTHOtTT 
MXN    LIKX   SXNATOB    BTBD 

President  Truman's  desire  to  see  Senator 
Habbt  F.  Btbd,  of  Virginia,  and  others  who 
oppose  his  program  defeated  when  they  come 
up  for  election  Is  not  illogical.  In  politics 
the  only  way  an  individual  can  achieve  his 
objective  Is  to  muster  more  votes  than  the 
opposition. 

There  Is,  however,  strong  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  for  the  cause  es- 
posed  so  ably  by  Senator  Btbd  during  his 
years  In  the  Senate.  We  have  on  our  desk 
a  full-page  advertisement  sent  by  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  one  of  the  Influential 
newspapers  of  the  West. 

Accompanying  the  advertisement  Is  a  let- 
ter from  Publisher  Henry  Doorly  In  wblcb 
appears  this  tribute  to  the  Virginian: 

"Senator  Habbt  Btbd  for  10  years  has  been 
one  of  a  few  Senators  who  have  protested 
strongly  against  the  waste  and  extravagances 
of  a  spendthrift  administration.  The  situa- 
tion has  become  so  serious,  with  projected 
appropriations  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  for  social  welfare,  subsidies,  etc., 
etc..  thst  unless  a  real  effort  Is  made  to  stop 
It.  It  wUl  be  too  late,  and  we  will  all  be 
sunk." 

The  Review-Star  cannot  Imagine  any 
greater  tragedy  than  a  full  Congress  dedicated 
to  all  the  things  President  Truman  has  pro- 
posed. Without  the  restraining  influence 
which  even  a  minority  can  exercise,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  go  overboard  on  a 
great  many  projects. 

E-^perlence  has  shown  that  the  social  plan- 
ners are  insatiable.  Few  would  begrudge  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  millions  for 
slum  clearance  to  clean  up  some  of  the  worst 
spots  In  our  largest  cities,  but  they  know 
that  the  objective  of  the  advocates  of  public 
housing  calls  eventually  for  about  80  per- 
cent public  housing  and  20  i>ercent  private 
housing  In  the  .United  States.  England  has 
already  reached  a  ratio  close  to  that  and  It 
Is  not  solving  Its  housing  problem  as  rapidly 
as  we  have  solved  ours  since  the  war. 

There  might  be  some  advantage  In  a  Fed- 
eral appropriation  of  »3O0,0C0.0O0  for  public 
schools  In  areas  where  local  resources  are 
totally  Inadequate,  but  the  admitted  goal  of 
advocates  of  Federal  aid  for  education  is 
about  •2,(XJ0,000,0OO  a  year  and  It  runs  all 
the  way  from  free  lunches  in  kindergarten 
to  free  tuition  in  tax-supported  colleges  and 
universities  tot  all. 

These  issues  Involve  more  than  a  question 
of  how  much  we  can  afford,  althotigh  ob- 


viously there  is  a  limit  to  that.  They  Involve 
a  eomplete  chaiige  In  our  economy  iiiid 
perhape  total  replacement  uf  our  repraMMi^ 
ative  government  and  free  enterprise  eye- 
tem  with  some  kind  of  a  regimented  wel- 
fare state.  Unleae  we  are  prepared  to  go 
all  the  way  with  President  Truman  and  the 
left-wingers  from  whom  he  gets  a  lot  of  his 
inspiration,  the  Byrds  are  vital  in 


Republic  of  Korea  Determined  Not  To  Sar> 
render  to  Communistic  Totalitarianism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

dclxoatx  raoM  Hawaii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949' 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Pyung  Ok  Chough,  special 
representative  of  President  Rhee.  and 
Chief  Korean  Delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  under  date  of  May  16. 

The  statement  follows: 

By  mutual  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
consultation  with  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Korea,  measures  are  being  pro- 
mulgated for  the  flnal  withdrawal  of  the 
American  armed  forces  In  Korea.  The  with- 
drawal win  be  effected  within  a  reasonably 
deflnlte  period  of  time.  On  that  eventful  day 
tha  Korean  people  will  recall  with  sad  but 
grateful  memory  the  three  full  years  In  which 
they  and  the  American  people  fought,  ahoul- 
der  to  shoulder,  with  patience,  understand- 
ing, and  cooperation,  for  the  noble  vUtimate 
objective  of  esUbllshlng  a  unified,  demo* 
cratlc,  and  independent  Koreii. 

This  coming  withdrswal  bears  Important 
significance  for  both  countries.  As  for  the 
United  SUtes,  It  will  testify  to  the  wr>rld  that 
In  spite  of  all  daatniotlve  communUtic  prop- 
aganda, she  htm  had  no  other  motivs  in  oc- 
cupying south  Korea  than  to  redeem  bar 
solemn  promises  pledged  in  ttte  declaration 
of  Cairo  In  which  tbe  United  Butes,  China, 
snd  the  United  Kingdom  pledged  to  make 
Korea  free  and  Independent.  The  wltlulrawal 
of  United  Butes  forces  is  not  to  Im  con« 
strued  as  Implying  t)\at  the  United  States 
has  no  further  Interest  In  Korea.  On  the 
contrary.  It  means  only  a  change  of  form  and 
method  In  assisting  Korea  to  the  realisation 
of  her  complete  Independence  and  sover- 
eignty. 

On  the  part  of  Korea,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  armed  forces  wUl  prove  to  the 
world  that  she  is  capable  of  managing  her 
own  affairs,  provided  that  she  is  not  overrun 
by  hostile  foreign  forces,  or  foreign-sup- 
ported domestic  elements.  The  Korean  peo- 
ple will  witness  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  with  gratitude  to  those  American 
friends,  military  and  civilian,  who  assisted 
In  laying  the  political,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational foundations  upon  which  the  mod- 
em democracy  of  Korea  is  built.  They  also 
firmly  believe  that  continued  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  support  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  United  States. 

Th-  Republic  of  Kores  will  face  tbe  new 
situation  with  greater  determination  and  a 
sense  of  greater  responslbUity.  It  realia^e 
that  lU  reqx>nsibUlty  U  great  and  ita  path 
Is  strewn  with  great  obrtacles.  The  nation- 
ally compelling  task,  the  tmlflcatlon  of 
Korea.  Is  still  an  tmsolved  tragic  problem. 
It  has  to  achieve  democracy  in  both  poUtical 
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•nd  eccnomtc  life.  The  »outb  Korean  econ- 
omy has  to  be  further  strengthened  even 
before  achievement  of  unification.  Political 
stability  must  be  maintained. 

To  insure  the  stability  of  the  Government 
la  the  most  urgent  problem.     The  commu- 
nistic   forces    have    been.    are.    and    will    be 
carrying  on  actlvltin  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Even  under  American  military  gov- 
ernment, hundreds  and  thousands  of  good 
citizens  were  killed  by  ooaununlstlc  terrorists. 
In  the  period  from  February  1948  to  February 
1S40.  In  Jel  Ju  Uland  alone.   12.000  people 
were  murdered    a.nd   15.000  hcu.«e?  or  build- 
ings were  burned.    On  anotber  occasion  more 
than  3.000  people  were  massacred  within  a 
week's  time.    Sven  now.  by  utilUlxig  moun- 
tain and  sea-coa.'rt  entrances.  Illicit  persons. 
and  contraband  are  smuggled  In  to  carry  on 
gtiMTlUa   warfare  and   terroristic   activities. 
At  least  SO  to  40  cltlwns  are  being  killed 
every  day.     To  this,  an  tinfortunate  Inter- 
nattonai    situation    has    been    added.      The 
Russlana  and  the  northern  regime  have  en- 
tered Into  a  practical  alliance,  north  Korea 
being  assured  of  military  and  economic  aid. 
Furtiier  the  north  Korea  regime  and  the  ex- 
panding Chinese  Communists  have  made  a 
military    alliance       Three    divisions    of    the 
north  Kor«a  army  are  fighting  In  China  now. 
and  aggTMBlon  from  th«  nortb  into  south 
Korea  is  expected  any  time. 

In  the  taoc  at  thcM  tUntera.  X  beUeve  the 
American  people  will  rtallM  bow  critical  and 
Important  are  south  Korea's  problems  of 
national  defense  Present  armed  strength 
la  far  le«s  than  that  of  the  north.  All  our 
armed  services  have  to  be  itrengthened. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  American  foroea  and 
our  national  preparedness  must  go  hand  In 
hand.  The  Korean  people  are  grateful  for 
American  economic  aid.  but  they  must  also 
have  further  mllttary  aid. 

We  Koresns  feel  that  the  Tnlted  States. 
and  the  United  Nations  have  a  joint  respon- 
sibility In  the  destiny  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  It  was  through  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  that  the  problems  of  Korean 
independence  were  laid  before  United  Na- 
tions. It  was  the  United  Nation  that  spon- 
sored lu  birth;  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  looks  to  that  august  body 
for  collective  security,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
all  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  supported  the  General  Assembly 
reaolutlons  of  Decemt)er  12.  1948.  will  accord 
full  recognition  to  It  Already  the  United 
China,  the  Philippines,  the  United 
lom.  and  Prance  have  granted  their  full 
rveognttlon.  My  Government  also  expects 
from  the  United  States  a  definite  assurance  of 
military  support  In  case  of  aggression  by 
foreign  forces  or  by  foreign-supported  domes- 
tic elements. 

It  also  urfM  that  a  new  military  agree- 
ment be  made  betw«en  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  United  States,  reviving  the  friendly 
spirit  and  tradition  embodied  In  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Comnaerce  of  1882.  which 
was  entered  into  with  Korea  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Arthur,  the  first 
clause  of  which  reads: 

"If  other  powers  deal  unjustly  or  oppres- 
slrely  with  either  Government,  the  other  will 
exert  their  good  offices,  on  being  informed 
of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arrangement,  thiu  showing  their  friendly 
feelings." 

The  only  existing  military  agreement, 
which  was  signed  ou  August  24.  1948,  by  Pres- 
ident Syngman  Rhee  and  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Hodge,  mtist  be  replaced  with  a  new  one. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  desires  to  assure 
all  democratic  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
Korean  people  are  determined  not  to  sur- 
render to  Communist  totalitarianism.  They 
^11  fifht  to  the  end.  They  will  faithfully 
dKrharge  their  duty  as  the  bastion  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Par  East. 


Schola|slups  to  Communists 

kxtenJsion  op  remarks 

'  or 

HON.  J0HN  L.  McCLELUN 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monkay,  April  ID,  1949 


Mr.  McCLPT  LAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Sis-k  unanimotis  con.<;ent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Apper  dlx  of  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram addre.«;s?d  to  me  under  date  of  May 
17,  1949.  frooi  Mr.  Med  Cashion.  of  Fay- 
etteville.  Ark.,  regarding  the  employment 
or  the  financing  of  a  man  named  Prei- 
stadt,  who  is  a  Communist,  and  who  is 
now  under  nvestigation  by  the  Joint 
Committee  o  i  Atomic  Energy. 

;  no  objection,  the  telegram 
0  be  printed  In  the  Record, 


There  be  in 
was  ordered 
as  follows 


PAve  rrcviixa. 


Senator  John 
Senate 


OH 


Think   the 
an    astoundl 
flagrant  mlsuie 
work  hard  for 
menti  to  comifi 
ocholar  ships 
Atomic  Commls 
anyor.e   else 
scholarships  s 
American 
around  all  o\'>r 
communlim 
their    steady 
home?     If   t 
to  be  used.  I 
went  on  8trik( 
should  be 
ment  service. 


.  ARK  .  May  17.  1949. 
L.  McClxixan, 
ce  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Prelstadt    atomic    scholarship 
J    scandalous     Instance    of 
of   tax   money   that   we   all 
and  pay.     Llllenthal's  state- 
it  tee  May  18  relative  to  these 
him  to  be  unfit  to  head 
«k)n.    I  say  put  him  out  and 
ho  agrees  with   him.     Such 
tould  go  only  to  loyal.  Rlnoere 
Why     throw     billions 
the  world  to  stop  Russian 
ly  to  permit  and  even  foster 
aorlng    from   within    here    at 
Is   the   way    tax   money    Is 
think  It  time  the  taxpayers 
Every  Russian  sympathizer 
rlly  put  out  of  Govern- 
I  do  not  like  It  all  a  damn  bit. 
Med  Cashion. 


«  low 


clt  sens 


o^ 


hit 


per  >mptor 


Teaduof  o|  American  Ideology  ui  Los 
Aaieles  City  Schools 


3ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


EXTI 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 


or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19.  1949 
JACKSON 


Mr 
Speaker,  uncier 
marks  in  the 
ing  statemen , 
Los  Angeles 


of    California.    Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my  re- 
lECORO,  I  include  the  follow- 
of  policy  adopted  by  the 
City  Board  of  Education: 
STi  iTiMEirr  or  Polict 


THE   TEACHnfC 
1.08  > 


or  THE    AMFXtCAK    IBEOLOGT    Hf 
rOELES  CTTT  SCHOOLS 

Introdiiction' 


The  Los  Andel 
believes  that  ti  ,e 
schools  can  mt|ke 
Is  a  program  o 
an  America  united 
principles  of  h  fr 

America   wlli 
when  her  cJU*  ins 
reaffirm  and  lire 
in  the  declara  Ion 
spired  the  founders 


es  City  Board  of  Education 

greatest  contribution  public 

at  a  time  of  national  crisis 

education  dedicated  to  build 

and  strong  behind  the 

democratic  heritage. 

only  be   united   and  strong 

and  especially  her  youth, 

out  the  passion  and  faith 

of  democracy  which  in- 

of  otir  Nation  to  pledge 


to  each  other,  under  divine  Providence,  thetr 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor 
In  Its  support. 

To  meet  this  national   responsibility,  we 
submit  a  three-point  program. 
Progra m 

Point  1:  The  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of 
Education  recognizes  that  we  are  living  in  an 
ideological  age.  This  is  a  new  factor  in  world 
affairs  that  education  must  meet.  Ixx 
Angeles  schools  must  play  their  part  in  this. 

Nations  are  mobilized  behind  systems  of 
Ideas.  They  are  engaged  today  In  a  globe- 
encircling  Ideological  war. 

The  materialistic  Ideologies  of  fascism  and 
communism  have  been  on  the  march  with 
power,  plan,  and  purpose  in  this  twentieth 
century.  Democracy,  as  conceived  by  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  olher  early 
statesmen,  can  only  siirvive  if  we  afJrm  boldly 
the  ideology  that  will  put  the  democracies 
on  the  offensive  in  tills  war  of  ideas. 

Yet.  it  has  been  said  that  the  democracies. 
Ideologically,  are  at  the  bow-aud-arrow  stage 
in  the  era  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  says.  "A 
tragically  divided  world  Is  engaged  in  a  con« 
test  of  perseverance  and  in  a  conflict  of  Ideaa. 
Despite  the  opportunities  of  free  education 
In  these  United  Stales,  too  many  youug  men 
come  into  the  Army  appallingly  iU-infurmed 
on  the  Issues  and  crises  that  warrant  their 
service."  General  MacArthur  puts  It  that 
the  democratic  nations  must  become 
equipped  with  the  moral  weapons  to  repel 
the  totalitarian  advance. 

Point  2:  To  build  a  united  nation  tho 
citizens  of  democracy  must  know  thetr  Ideol" 
ogy.    This  becomes  the  duty  of  the  schools. 

The  followers  of  Marxism  and  Ultlerlsm 
have  long  been  trained  in  the  Ideology  of 
godless  materialism  and  ruthless  totalitarian- 
Ism  for  world  couqtiest.  The  Communist 
revolutionary  leaders  in  every  country  today 
are  the  product  of  the  Moscow  schools  for 
training  In  Ideological  warfare.  Hitler 
trained  his  youth  proficiently  by  putting 
Ideas  in  their  heads  before  he  put  guns  in 
their  hands.  These  militant,  undemocratic 
ideologies  have  gained  power  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  'oecause  their  pro- 
ponents had  been  skillfully  educated  in  their 
principles  and  doctrines  based  on  class  and 
race  warfare. 

The  schools  of  the  democratic  nations 
must,  therefore,  teach  their  future  leaders 
the  democratic  Ideology  which  is  based  on 
moral  and  spiritual  concepts. 

We  look  to  our  educators  to  teach  these 
concepts  by  developing.  In  every  area  of 
learning,  the  simple  basic  principles  of  (a) 
sound,  moral  standards;  (b)  faith  in  God; 
(c)  respect  for  human  dignity. 

Life  service  and  not  lip  service  to  these 
principles  Is  our  great  national  need. 

Point  3;  The  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of 
Education  Is  confident  that  schools  can  meet 
this  new  factor  in  the  world  today  and  fulfill 
their  responsibility  to  our  Nation.  This  can 
only  be  done,  however,  if  our  personnel  are 
committed  to  the  American  ideal.  Only 
those  who  accept  and  believe  In  the  Ameri- 
can principles  can  successfully  teach  them 
to  others. 

To  this  end.  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board 
of  Education  directs  that  our  personnel  re- 
afllrm  their  loyalty  to  this  Nation,  as  evidence 
of  their  personal  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  our  democratic  Ideology  as  set  forth  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Conclusion 

Thus.  Los 'Angeles  will  lead  the  way  In  this 
forthcoming  critical  year  with  her  school 
system  fortified  to  meet  the  need  of  an 
Ideological  age.  Her  children  wUl  be  trained 
in  the  Ideals  of  our  great  American  heritage 
in  schools  manned  by  people  whose  undlvlued 
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loyalty  has  been  proudly  proclaimed.  They 
wUi  be  the  responsible  citizens  who,  loving 
our  way  of  life,  wUl  make  this  Nation  united 
and  strong,  and  keep  her  free. 

Then,  what  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  B.  Wedemeyer. 
Director  of  Plans  and  Operations.  United 
States  Army,  called  for  in  speaking  in  Los 
Angeles  will  become  a  reality.     He  said: 

"The  most  powerful  influence  for  peace  on 
earth  today  is  the  spiritual  force  exerted  by 
a  strong  America  of  free  peoples  who  have 
the  wUl  to  remain  free  and  who  are  deter- 
mined to  assist  free  men  everywhere  to  pro- 
tect their  cherished  freedom. 

"If  all  Americans  firmly  resolve  to  take 
every  measure  necessary  to  Indicate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  determined,  we  will  then 
have  the  strength  and  unity  to  creat  a  spirit- 
ual resurgence  tn  which  the  dignity  of  man 
receives  full  recognition." 

Adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  ot 
Education. 

Members  of  the  board:  OUn  E.  Darby,  presi- 
dent: Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Allen;  Roy  J.  Becker; 
J.  Paul  Elliott;  Lawrence  L.  Larrahee;  Mrs. 
Gertrude  H.  Rounsavelle;  Maynard  J.  Toll; 
Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  superintendent  of 
schools. 


Small  Basiness  and  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  cow  KrcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman] 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Bu-slness,  has  acted  with  his 
usual  dispatch  In  answering  my  Inquiry 
concerning  the  action  contemplated  by 
his  committee  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lative assistance  to  small  business. 

Unemployment  Is  not  In  Itself  an  end 
result  of  depression,  but  rather  the  mov- 
ing finger  which  brings  about  economic 
doldrums.  The  first  hit  by  lack  of  con- 
sumer capital  and  the  last  to  recover  is 
the  small-business  man.  When  the 
financial  and  civic  contributions  of  small 
industrial,  retail,  and  service  establish- 
ments decline,  so  does  our  whole  eco- 
nomic future. 

I  wish  to  Include  In  my  remarks  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman],  on  the  efforts  of  his  com- 
mittee In  relieving  the  burdens  upon 
small  business: 

Mat  13,  1949. 
Hon.  Weight  Patman, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  House  of  Representatit>es. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Ma.  Chaibman:  Our  Nation  is 
now  facing  a  period  of  rising  unemployment. 
It  is  evident  throughout  the  land  that  pro- 
duction has  decreased  in  industry — bringing 
atx>ut  a  subsequent  recession  in  retail  and 
s'>rvlce  establishments.  Leading  economists 
predicted  many  months  ago  that  a  trend  of 
Increased  or  decreased  employment  would 
be  definitely  established  by  the  end  of  April. 
This  date  has  come  and  gone  with  unemploy- 
ment and  consequent  individual  hardship 
upon  the  rise. 

It  goes  without  serious  argument  that  th» 
economic  welfare  of  America  Is  dependent 
upon  the  continued  successful  operation  of 
small  business.  From  this  field  of  endeavor 
comes  a  great  portion  of  the  middle-class 
group  which  Is  the  backbone  of  otir  Nation. 


It  would  seem  entirely  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  your  committee  to,  at  this  time, 
recommend  to  the  Congress  for  appropriate 
action  legislative  proposals  to  stimtilate 
smaU  btisiness  activities. 

Particularly  appropriate.  In  my  mind, 
would  be  measures  eflecting  a  revision  of 
the  tax  structure  so  that  Incorporated  and 
unincorporated  small  business  might  seek, 
with  some  success,  greater  amounts  of  ven- 
ture capital  for  necessary  maintenance  and 
expansion.  Bankruptcies  in  snuill  businesses 
have  trljjled  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  over 
the  previous  year,  and  this  foreshadows  ser- 
ious economic  dislocation.  Many  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  who  have  established  en- 
terprises of  sound  foundation,  have  suffered 
severe  business  casualties  in  recent  months, 
arousing  serious  concern  in  our  State. 

Any  action  by  yoiu-  committee,  predicated 
upon  relief  for  -mall  business,  would  receive 
my  whole-hearted  cooperation  during  the 
legislative  process,  and  I  am  certain  the  com- 
mendation and  support  of  all  members  of 
the  Congress. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  am  grateful  for 
any  consideration  given  to  these  views  by 
yotir  honorable  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamu  T.  Pattsbsom, 
Member  of  Congress. 

SSLCCT  COMMfTTCl  ON   SMALL 

Bt7snrcM  or  thz  Hovks  or 
RsrasaKKTATtvis. 
EioKTT-rnwT  CoNoacM. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  17. 1949. 
Hon.  jAMn  T.  PATTcaaoif, 
House  of  Representatives . 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Ma.  Pattesson:  I  am  tn  complete 
accord  with  your  staument  of  the  situation 
which  confronu  tha  small-biulneM  men  of 
this  country  today.  Our  committee  has 
under  consideration  several  items  of  pros- 
pective legislation,  some  of  which  are  as 
follows : 

1.  A  requirement  that  small  business  be 
given  a  fair  and  substantial  share  of  all 
Government  proctirement. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  fines  for  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

3.  Modification  of  royalty  oil  contracts 
providing  for  premium  paymenU  between 
the  Goverrunent  and  independent  refiners. 

4.  A  study  of  a  revision  of  the  tax  and 
finance  structure  for  the  piuT>oae  of  pro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  increase  venture 
capital  and  banking  facilities. 

5.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  statute  of 
limitations  on  treble  damage  actions  brought 
for  violation  of  antitrust  laws. 

6.  A  study  to  determine  what  effective  and 
equitable  legislation  could  be  passed  to  divest 
certain  large  corporations  and  chains  of  the 
power  of  bigness,  whether  actions  are  legal 
or  Illegal. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  your  views  will 
be  submitted  to  our  conunlttee.  and  I  only 
wish  that  a  greater  number  of  the  Members 
would  view  with  alarm  the  situation  which 
you  have  so  adequately  and  logically  pointed 
out. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WaiCHT  Patxak. 


Yoor  Job,  Yoong  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  mrw  tokk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  li.  1949 

Mr.  LATHAM.     Mr.  Speaker,   imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Ralph  E.  Becker,  chairman 
of  the  Young  Republican  National  Fed- 
eration, before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Council  of  Young  Men's  Republican 
Clubs  of  Massachusetts,  April  2.  1949: 

TOna   JOB.    TOUNC    AMCaiCA 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  talking 
to  you  young  people  of  Massachusetts.  We 
are  meeting  in  convention  in  a  challeuglng 
and  adventuresome  period. 

This  is  a  period  of  confused  thinking. 
Americans  and  people  the  world  over  are 
confused  about  human  rights.  SUtes'  rights, 
and  economic  rights.  People  are  beginning 
to  define  and  restrict  the  word  "freedom"  so 
that  It  means  only  certain  things.  To  some, 
the  only  thing  that  freedom  typifies  is  the 
right  to  breathe  free  air.  Freedom  has  come 
to  mean  that  a  man  should  l>e  free  of  his 
right  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  That's 
why  I'm  happy  to  be  in  Boston. 

Traditionally,  this  area  has  typified  basic 
freedom.  Such  rights  as  political  freedom, 
constitutional  freedom,  and  economic  free- 
tfom  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  bistorj 
and  soil  of  Maaaactauaetts. 

Tou  may  recsll  that  174  years  ago  thU 
very  month  the  Minute  Men  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  fired  the  shot  symboltxlng  free- 
dom and  liberty  which  was  heard  around  the 
world.  This  was  yotir  State's  sublime  and 
•TWlastlng  contribution  to  tha  caubtlsb- 
mtnt  of  our  Nation. 

Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  my  thetne  to- 
night be  about  the  necessity  for  young  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  politics.  Why?  Becatiae 
you  must  actually  partlcipau  In  politics  to 
preserve  these  basic  and  fundamenul  frM- 
doms  which  have  made  our  coimtry  the 
greatest  country  in  all  the  world. 

I  have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country  for  almost  3  years  to  the 
extent  of  over  150.000  miles.  This  contact 
with  people  In  all  walks  of  life  has  convinced 
me  that  young  people,  in  particular.  atUl 
want  the  type  of  government  that  was  en- 
visioned by  our  forefathers  right  here  in 
Boston. 

It  Is  always  interesting  to  hear  young 
people  talk  about  the  future.  They  all  want 
the  opportunity  to  progress  according  to 
nheir  own  individual  initiative.  They  want 
the  opportunity  to  earn  their  own  money 
by  hard  work.  But  we  must  recognize  that 
many  young  Americans  have  fallen  prey  to 
political  Pied  Pipers.  This  group  has  de- 
veloped a  curious  attitude.  They  say,  "We 
want  sectirlty  and  a  good  Job,  and  the  cotin- 
try  owes  It  to  us."  They  don't  care  what 
they  do.  nor  how  far  they  sell  their  souls 
and  their  freedom  for  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  other 
kind  of  young  people  who  really  "vant  to  get 
out  and  work.  They  want  to  make  some- 
thing f)t  themselves,  and  most  of  aU.  their 
country.  These  young  people  are  constantly 
thinking,  planning,  and  working  for  better 
things,  both  for  themselves  and  lor  all  people 
everywhere. 

It  is  odd  that  both  of  these  groups  of 
people  wUl  call  themselves  liberals.  You 
should  be  concerned  with  the  misuse  of  the 
word  llt>erallsm  As  I  read  and  reread  my 
history.  I  find  that  our  development  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  amd  the  meaning 
thereof  has  always  been  representative  of 
the  most  advanced  thought  In  the  world. 
It  has  been  shocking  to  people  in  many  for- 
eign countries,  and  stUI  is.  Free  enterprise, 
free  initiative,  and  all  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  our  p>olltlcal  ancestors  right  here 
in  the  caplUl  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
the  most  Uberal  thought  in  politics  since 
the  beginning   of   time. 

I  find  people  every  day  caUlng  themselves 
liberals  who  would  desUoy  this  free-enter- 
prise system,  replace  It  by  the  same  statelsm 
and  state  monopoly  or  controlled  industry, 
aa  Truman  and  his  administration  proposed 
for  steel,  for  medicine,  et  cetera.     And  wliat 
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concerns  me  Bbout  this  U  that  It  has  »t- 
traciMl  3roulh  and  young  people  all  o^nr  the 
land  and.  ye«.  all  over  the  world,  under  the 
guiae  of  the  word  ••llberaltam."  ThU  la 
nothing  but  demagog\iery. 

In  Russia  the  young  Communist  leaders 
recently  met  In  conclare.    This  Is  the  same 
Communist  Party  which  operates  so  effec- 
tively right  here  In  the  United  Slates  under 
the  same  name,  'liberal."     Secretary  Nikolai 
A.  MlkhalloT  called  on  the  young  Commu- 
niaU  to  take  a  more  active  role  In  combatmg 
a  certain  reriTal  of  church  activity   which 
seeks  lu  Influence  among  youth.     He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  young  CommunlsU  can- 
not be  neutral  about  religion,  which  he  says 
in  direct  contradiction  to  science  and  to  this 
new  llb«raium.     He  said  the  young  Commu- 
nist must  increase  the  propagands  of  natu- 
ral science  In  combating  religion.    The  word 
•liberalism"  has  been  much  used.     ThU  Is 
Just  one  of  the  groups  who  are  calling  them- 
selves liberal  today.     Watch  for  It  and  be 
on  your  guard. 

The  practical  facu  are.  that  our  Oovern- 
ment  functions  solely  through  the  work  of 
pollUcal  parties— and  Inevitably  so.  Now. 
these  parties,  or  groups  of  men.  have  ail  the 
Tlces.  superfluities  of  life,  and  virtues  with 
which  all  men.  everywhere,  have  been  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator.  The  future  of  our  life 
U  ever  being  decided  by  political  parties. 

It  U  a  universal  fact  that  young  people  are 
Idealistic,  ambltloxis.  Imaginative,  and  ener- 
getic. It  Is  also  axiomatic  that  they  are 
aware  very  early  of  the  Imperfections  of  the 
society  In  which  they  live.  It  Is  equally  a 
fact  that  their  ambitions  and  their  Ideals 
and  the  products  of  theu  imagination  are  of 
abeolutely  no  worth  to  anyone  but  them- 
aelvea.  luiless  they  take  some  action  toward 
putting  their  Ideals  and  the  products  of  their 
Imagination  into  effect.  Practical  applica- 
tion is  what  counts. 

Politics  U  the  dynamo  of  democracy!  The 
continuous  fight  of  one  party  attempting  to 
oust  the  other  party  will  always  continue  to 
protect  our  democratic  form  of  Government 
and  the  preservation  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. It  Is  our  generation  that  must  preserve 
the  two-party  system. 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  Do  you  know  of  any 
way  that  you  can  get  something  for  noth- 
ing? When  we  look  at  the  record  of  the  last 
10  years — and  some  of  you  will  not  be  able 
to  vividly  remember  from  personal  experl- 
ence  the  last  16  years — we  find  that  under 
the  -New  Deal,"'  the  "Fair  Deal.  "  and  In 
my  estimation,  the  "last  shuffle."  the  trend 
has  been  to  stack  the  deck  against  initia- 
tive. Individual  enterprise,  and  talent.  More 
and  nwre  our  Go  ernment  has  reached  Into 
the  Uvea  of  people  and  told  them  what  they 
abotild  do.  how  they  should  do  it,  and  where. 
It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  (or 
young  people  to  achieve  the  future  which  has 
always  been  the  American  dream.  The  only 
way  that  you  know  you  can  get  something 
U  by  hard  work.  No  one  Is  going  to  give  It 
to  you. 

Take  a  look  at  the  political  record  of  the 
last  1«  years.  Many  things  were  given  away 
In  the  form  of  outright  relief.  There  were 
many  wasted  dollars  and  gift  dollars.  Also 
lock  at  the  national  debt  and  consider  that 
somebody,  some  day.  Is  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  It. 

Let  me  quote  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  once 
said; 

"1.  You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift. 

•  2.  You  cannot  help  the  wage  earner  by 
pulling  down  the  wage  payer. 

"3.  You  cannot  es:abl!sh  sound  security 
on  borrowed  money. 

~4.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  you  earn. 

"5.  You  cannot  build  character  and  cour- 
age by  taking  away  a  man's  initiative  and 
Independence. 

"6.  You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themaelvca." 
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No  person  younger  than  M  has  voted  lor  a 
winning  Republican  President.  No  person 
eligible  to  vote  for  the  first  time  In  the  next 
election  will  have  even  been  alive  the  last 
time  a  Republican  President  was  elected. 
There  Is  a  deep  and  vital  need  to  Interest  and 
hold  this  group  of  young  people,  and  there 
Is  no  other  Instrument  of  the  Republican 
Party  equipped  to  reach  them  except  the 
young  Republican  movement  and  Its  com- 
ponent clubs. 

We  young  Republicans  of  today  are  des- 
tined to  be  the  future  leaders  and  creators 
of  good  government.  The  future  Is  increas- 
ingly in  our  hands,  so  let  us  use  our  hands 
well. 

Let  us  then  state  our  principles  clearly. 
Let  us  stand  squarely  on  them.  Let  \u  young 
Republicans  work  hard  for  the  right  of  the 
Individual  and  the  dignity  of  man.  Let  us 
not  only  exercise  our  rights  but  let  us  assume 
the  duties  imposed  by  those  rights.  Let  us 
go  to  work  lor  a  greater  America  now. 
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The  Veteran's  Suke  in  RecIamaHoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CALirOHNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEa<lTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
every  war  that  has  engaged  this  country, 
from  colonial  times  to  World  War  II.  we 
have  said  that  veterans  ought  to  have 
every  chance  to  get  a  farm  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  them.  Of  course,  no  one 
proposes  any  change  in  that  declared 
policy.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
leave  our  formal  declaration  on  the  stat- 
ute books.  We  are  in  danger  of  over- 
looking ways  to  make  our  national  recla- 
mation program  serve  effectively  as  an 
instrument  to  provide  qualified  veterans 
with  farms.  Veterans  are  trying  to 
point  this  out  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  a  state- 
ment to  the  Eightieth  Congress,  dated 
May  21.  1948.  made  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Her- 
mann, quartermaster-adjutant,  depart- 
ment of  California.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Her- 
mann defines  the  interest  of  veterans  in 
reclamation,  not  only  in  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California,  but  in  all  of  the 
Western  States.  I  think  we  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  what  he  sajrs 
here  and  to  these  views  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  statement  follows: 

My  name  is  M.  C.  Hermann,  and  I  speak  as 
quartermaster-adjutant,  department  of  Cali- 
fornia. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  Our  department  has  member- 
ship of  more  than  100.000  veterans,  all  of 
whom  have  seen  foreign  service  In  the  armed 
forces.  My  office  Is  at  107  Veterans'  Me- 
morial Building.  San  Francisco. 

Before  urging  your  committee  to  appro- 
priate for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  as  generously  as  you  can  aee 
your  way  to  do — for  reclamation  is  a  pro- 
ductive investment,  not  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture— I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  about 
the  validity  of  the  stake  of  veterans  in  rec- 
lamation, partlctilarly  In  reclamation  of  the 
Central  Valley  within  my  State.  I  feel  It  Is 
necessary  to  do  this,  because  In  reading  the 
news  dispatches  coming  out  from  Washing- 
ton, and  In  examining  the   propaganda  In 
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California  of  those  who  are  attacking  rec- 
lamation by  seeking  to  undermine  the  bureau 
personnel,  and  otherwise  to  obstruct  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  It  Is  apparent  that  Senator 
DowNET  and  some  others  wish  Congress  to 
believe  that  the  Interest  of  veterans  In 
reclamation  Is  something  trumped  up.  and 
that  we  are  misled  in  thinking  that  reclama- 
tion law  has  something  to  offer  veterans. 

In  a  country  which  from  colonial  times 
has  used  land  to  recomi>en8e  Its  veterans.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  that  anybody  would 
seriously  entertain  the  thought  that  a  great 
program  of  watering  arid  land,  with  provi- 
sions carefully  drawn  to  spread  the  benefits 
and  stop  speculation.  Is  a  program  of  little 
Interest  to  veterans.  Yet  you  are  asked  to 
believe  exactly  this,  and  It  seems  fitting  to 
say  a  few  words  about  It  now,  when  you  are 
deciding  how  much  money  to  appropriate 
for  reclamation,  and  whether  to  tie  strings 
to  that  appropriation  which  would  pull  from 
office  •  •  •  the  particular  officials  who 
have  been  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  reclamation 
law. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  I  have  read  In  the 
published  record  of  previous  hearings  on 
acreage  limitation  a  number  of  the  things 
which  Senator  Downey  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  could  not  believe  that  the  Washing- 
ton staff  writer  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  was 
telling  the  truth  when  he  reported  on  May 
11,  1948,  that  "DowNET  maintained  that  only 
about  700  farms  suitable  for  veterans  could 
be  carved  out  In  California  from  excess  lands, 
and  said  the  Bureau  was  issuing  propaganda 
about  the  break-up  of  lands  to  secure 
veterans'  support." 

We  are  glad  to  have  from  so  distinguished 
an  opponent  this  much  of  an  admission,  that 
there  may  be  even  700  farms  for  veterans  at 
stake  in  this  great  issue  of  sustaining  and 
enforcing  acreage  limitation  and  reclamation 
law.  For  the  sake  of  700  veterans  and  their 
families,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
willing  to  take  up  the  cudgels  anytime,  any- 
where. 

But  we  wonder  whether  the  Senator  seri- 
ously expects  us  and  seriously  expects  you  to 
believe  that  In  protecting  reclamation  law 
there  are  only  700  farm  opportunities  for 
veterans  at  stake. 

Prom  previous  statements  by  the  Senator, 
and  from  observation  of  his  habitual  tech- 
nique of  concealment  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  public  stakes  in  this  issue,  I  assume  that 
his  figure  of  700  farms  is  arrived  at  from 
consideration  of  the  extent  of  excess  land- 
holdings  In  the  first  unit  only  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  his  estimate  Is  correct  for 
the  first  unit  only,  then  it  appears  that  he 
hopes  we  wUl  conveniently  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  full  reclamation  of  Central  Valley 
will  bring  water  to  around  3.000,000  acres  not 
now  Irrigated:  and  the  additional  fact  that 
In  areas  ultimately  to  be  Irrigated,  as  every- 
body In  California  knows,  are  very  substan- 
tial stretches  of  excess  landholdLngs.  That 
particular  stake  of  the  veterans  In  California 
we  are  expected  to  overlook. 

But  we  are  Interested,  also.  In  the  excess 
landholdings  on  many  reclamation  projects 
that  lie  outside  California,  and  in  the  excess 
landholdings  on  projects  not  yet  under  ac- 
tive development.  We  expect  to  protect  vet- 
erans' rights  on  excess  landholdings  among 
the  millions  of  acres  to  be  Irrigated  In  the 
Missouri  Valley.  So  to  us  It  doesn't  seem 
quite  frank  that  you  should  be  told  there  are 
only  about  700  farms  for  veterans  at  stake, 
and  that  veterans'  organizations.  In  fighting 
to  maintain  reclamation  law.  are  simply  mis- 
led Innocents.  The  truth  Is  that  we  are 
fl.htlng  fOT  huge  acreages  upon  which  we 
hope  that  veterans  may  farm,  acreages  so 
widespread  and  so  great  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  attach  a  proper  number  to 
them,  even  as  an  estimate. 

I  can  understand  why  these  opponents  of 
reclamation  want  you  to  think  that  the  num- 


ber of  veterans  to  be  hurt  by  amending  the 
reclamation  law  Is  only  a  few — I  do  not  think 
that  700  veterans  are  only  a  few— but  their 
own  record  makes  It  crystal  clear  that  what 
we  are  debating  is  the  qtiestlon :  What  are  to 
be  the  chances  of  veterans  In  valley  after 
valley,  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas  to  the 
Pacific  coast? 

This  u  not  the  fiction  of  my  Imagination. 
It  stands  on  the  record  as  the  opponenU  of 
reclamation  themselves  have  made  the  rec- 
ord. They  strive  to  conceal  their  motive  of 
repeal  by  calling  their  attempts  "exemptions." 
an'l  by  other  devices,  but  the  record  totals 
up  to  "repeal."  They  began  their  campaign 
for  exemptions  In  Colorado.  Then  they 
moved  their  attack  to  Nevada.  Next  they 
assaulted  the  first  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  using  the  Ill-fated  Elliott  rider.  Now 
they  are  trying  to  make  a  wider  breach,  and 
hope  to  logroll  their  way  through  the  de- 
fenses of  reclamation  by  tossing  in  at  one 
and  the  same  time  exemptions  in  California. 
Colorado,  and  Texas. 

Not  satisfied  with  working  for  exemptions 
from  the  reclamation  law  Itself,  they  have 
already  begun  to  extend  their  sapping  oper- 
ations to  the  reclamation  clauses  which  Con- 
gress Insisted  on  placing  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944.  A  few  days  ago  the  San  Fran- 
cisco News  exposed  this  move,  which  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  new  river  and  harbor  bill. 
Just  reported  to  the  House  bv  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  The  News  used  the  head- 
line: "Sneak  reclamation  attack  bared."  The. 
project  is  in  Texas.  We  ask  the  Congress  not 
to  let  Its  own  legislation,  written  into  au- 
thorization bills,  to  be  undermined  by  this 
new  tactic. 

Whenever  open  hearings  have  been  held. 
Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  repeal  the 
reclamation  law.  Having  failed  through  open 
hearings,  the  opponents  of  reclamation  now 
are  trying  to  make  as  unpopular  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  through  one-sided  hearings,  these 
particular  officials  who  Insist  on  taking  seri- 
ously their  oaths  to  support  and  defend  rec- 
lamation law.  As  we  In  California  well  know, 
the  desire  to  make  a  breach  In  enforcement 
of  reclamation  law,  by  threatening  the  Job 
of  officials  with  the  courage  and  will  to  en- 
force it,  underlies  the  request  made  recently 
to  your  committee  by  Congressman  HAajrass. 
Hie  flimsy  disguise  of  requiring  that  certain 
offices  be  filled  by  qualified  engineers  does 
not  conceal  his  pin-point  bombing  of  those 
key  reclamation  officials  who  take  their  obli- 
gations to  the  law  and  the  f>eople  seriously. 

We  think  that  officials  otigl.t  to  be  com- 
mended for  enforcing  the  law,  and  for  In- 
forming people  of  their  stakes  In  the  law. 
The  veterans  have  gradually  been  learning 
that  their  stakes  in  preserving  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  enforcement  of  reclamation  law 
are  high,  probably  Jtist  about  as  high  as 
are  the  stakes  of  land  monopolists  and  spec- 
ulators in  tefuing  it  down. 

We  ask  jrou  to  support  officials  who  dare 
to  enforce  their  fundamental  laws,  and  to 
reject  the  flimsy  and  partisan  attacks  which 
seek  to  replace  them  with  men  who  may  be 
more  complaisant. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  present  excerpts 
from  two  resolirtlons  passed  by  our  national 
encampment  at  Cleveland  In  1947.  The  first 
one  reads: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Vet:ran8  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  ask  Congress  to 
apply  the  reclamation  law  to  every  publicly 
financed  Irrigation  development,  and  to  au- 
thorize Government  purchase  of  excess 
landholdings  imder  the  180  acre  water  limi- 
tation. In  order  that  the  existing  veterans' 
preference  may  be  changed  from  an  empty 
gesture  into  a  measure  of  prompt  and  sub- 
stantial help  to  large  numbers  of  veterans: 
and  be  It  flirt  her 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  any  administra- 
tive relaxation  of  the  l«JO-acre  limitation 
under  presstire.  whether  it  be  a  weakening 
of  the  law  by  acquiescing  In  mere  technical 
cjmpUance,  or  by  interpreting  it  to  permit 


publicly  financed  water  lor  820  acres  to 
man  and  wife,  which  Is  an  obvious  distor- 
tion of  the  original  Intention  of  Oongren. 
and  an  Injustice  to  those  veterans  and 
others  for  whom  acreage  limitation  was  In- 
tended to  create  opportunities  to  farm. 

The  second  resolution  reads: 

"Whereas  special  Interests  which  seek  to 
avoid  enf(»-cement  of  the  160-acre  water 
limitation  of  the  reclamation  law  In  Central 
Valley  of  California  are  making  deliberate 
use  of  the  Army  Engineers  as  a  tool  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose:   Therefore  be  It 

"Rt4K>lved,  That  the  Veterans  of  F^elgn 
Wars  of  the  United  States  ask  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  place  all  water 
resource  development  In  the  Central  Valley 
unequivocally  under  rsclamaUon  lav  and 
charge  the  Unltad  StatM  Butmni  of  Reclama- 
tion with  sols  and  entire  responsibility  (or 
enforcing  the  law." 

Gentlemen,  •  *  •  we  think  that  thess 
resolutions  cover  the  old  dodges,  specifically. 
In  spirit  tbsy  cover  the  new  ones.  too.  in- 
eluding  the  proposal  that  you  pass  a  rider  to 
drive  certain  officials  from  their  posts.  Ths 
propaganda  of  special  Interesu  In 
against  the  law  and  Its  officers  U 
We  believe  that  officials  paid  from  the  Public 
Treasury  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the  people 
about  the  law.  too,  and  without  fear.  We 
veterans  want  reclamation  officials  who  will 
not  keep  sUence  when  their  law  is  being 
ur  dermined.  We  oppose  the  attempt  to 
force  fcilence  upon  them  through  fear  of 
losing  tlielr  Jobs.  We  are  astonished  that 
anyone  would  propose  to  Congress  that  it 
ought  to  place  a  premium  upon  nonexecu- 
tlon  of  the  law.  •  •  ■  ifay  we  cotint 
upon  you  to  protect  reclamation  from  every 
attack  In  whatever  guise? 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNincncxTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PJTRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Pulton 
Oursler  from  the  Reader's  Digest  for  May 
1949: 

WHOSE  BUSINESS  WAS  TTt 

(By  Fulton  Oursler) 

When  a  woman  Jumped,  one  summer's  day, 
from  a  high  window  of  the  Russian  consulate 
in  New  York,  the  crash  of  her  body  on  the 
pavement  was  heard  around  the  world.  But 
at  that  time  the  wwld  heard  only  a  part  of 
the  truth. 

No  outsider  knew  that  Madame  Oksana 
Stepanovna  Kasecklna  would  never  have 
taken  that  spectacular  leap  If  a  young  Con- 
necticut farm  wife  and  her  brother,  a  novice 
lawyer,  had  not  first  Intervened  In  an  affair 
that  seemed  to  be  no  business  of  theirs.  This 
brother  and  sister  set  in  motion  a  chain  of 
events  whose  climax  did  more  than  anything 
else,  before  or  since,  to  bring  home  to  Ameri- 
cans the  reality  of  Soviet  duplicity  and  ruth- 
lessness. 

Now.  with  their  permission,  the  story  can 
be  told. 

It  begins  In  s  farmhouse  at  Ridgefleld. 
Corm..  on  August  8.  1948,  a  sultry  Sabbath 
morning. 

Home  from  early  church,  the  family  sur- 
rounded ttie  breakfast  table,  where  Daniel 
McKeon  was  dividing  Sunday  comks  among 
the  children.  Louise,  blond  young  wife  and 
mother,  scanned  the  New  York  Times.  "A 
terrible  thing  is  happening"  she  suddeolf 
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exclaimed,  and  read  aloud  from  the  front 
p«^.  On  Satiirday,  a  52- year -old  widow  had 
been  kidnaped  by  Soviet  oflklals  from  an 
estate  near  Nyack. 

•Just   llaten   to   what   went   onP   gaaped 
Loulae. 

Ten  days  before.  Kadame  Kasenklna.  In 
this  country  to  teach  the  children  of  Rus- 
sian detafates  to  the  United  Nations,  had 
been  ordered  to  return  to  Moscow.  Her  pas- 
sive was  arranged  on  the  Soviet  steamship 
Pobeda.  Instead  of  going  aboard,  she  hid 
herself.  When  the  vessel  sailed  without  her. 
she  fled  for  protection  to  Valley  Cottnge. 
home  of  the  anti-Communist  Countess  Alex- 
andra Tolstoy,  aging  daughter  of  the  great 
novelUt.  Madame  Kasenklna  s  purpose  was 
to  remain  in  the  United  States  and  become 
•  ctttaen.  But  Soviet  raiders  pounced  on  her 
sanctuary,  and  now  It  was  feared  she  was 
being  shanghaied  to  Russia,  to  be  liquidated. 
These  accusations  were  denied.  According 
to  Jacob  M.  Lomakln.  Soviet  consul  gen- 
eral, who  now  was  holding  the  woman  under 
"protection"  in  his  New  York  house,  he  had 
merely  "rescued"  her  from  bondage  tn  the 
boOMliold  of  Countess  Tolstoy.  Known  to 
inweimii  as  a  churlish  fellow,  the  dour- 
faced  Lomakln  was  today  all  smiles.  He 
protested  that  he  wanted  everybody  to  know 
the  whole  truth. 

Reporters  crowding  his  offlce  were  Intro- 
duced to  a  pale-faced  woman  garbed  In 
black,  with  red  rings  around  her  brown  eyes. 
Lomakln  said: 

"Here  is  Madame  Jksana  Stepanovna  Ka- 
senklna. She  came  with  us  willingly.  She 
«mnts  to  go  to  Rtissia." 

These  assertions  were  obsequiously  con- 
firmed by  the  woman  herself.  To  experi- 
enced newspapermen,  however,  her  assent 
seemed  only  an  act  of  terrified  cbedlence; 
they  noticed  her  uneasy  glances,  her  fright- 
ened air  and  plucking  hands. 

On  that  humid  Sunday  morning,  this  same 
ugly  news  storj-  was  being  read  In  millions 
of  safe  American  homes,  yet  It  did  not  occur 
to  any  erf  us  tlMt  we  should  or  could  do  any- 
thing about  It 
~~  But  Louise  McKeon.  looking  acroee  at  her 
htisband.  was  deeply  moved: 

"Prisoners  of  Russian  officials  always  agree 
with  their  Jailers.     There  are  horrible  ways 
of  making   people   do  that      I  believe   that 
woman  I*  really  going  to  her  death." 
"Probably."  agreed  her  husband. 
nPTon't  anything  be  done  about  it?" 
"Well,   after   all.   that   consulate   Is   tech- 
nically Soviet  territory " 

"Why  don't  we  do  something  about  It?" 
biased  Louise. 

Dan  McKeon  blinked  in  astonishment.  A 
new  light  was  shining  In  his  wife's  eyes,  a 
glow  of  dedication.  With  all  her  duties  as 
mistress  of  a  large  house,  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren, and  with  club  and  church  duties  be- 
iMes.  why  was  Louise  McKeon  thus  suddenly 
on  fire?  As  the  explanation  dawned  on  blm. 
Dan  smiled.  This  was  what  came  of  talking 
recently  to  one  of  their  oldest  friends,  Father 
James  Keller,  founder  of  the  Christophers, 
who  goes  about  Inspiring  ordinary  people 
with  bis  belief  that  they  can  by  selfless  acts 
bring  about  extraordinary  changes  tn  tbc 
world. 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  Lotttee  had  asked 
Fatber  Keller.    "A  busy  booaevtfe.  burled  tn 
t.  can't  belp  change  the  world  " 
It  care  if  you  are  burled  In  Alaska." 
replied.    "Drop  that  feeling  of 
ftttuitjr   and   )tm    try   aunethlnc 
When  TOO  do  you  will  not  be 
the  good  Lrjrd  vUl  be  rifbt  ttaw* 
todptaf  you." 

And  now.  on  this  0unday  morntng.  Dan 
M^Kecm  reallwd  that  for  his  wife  this  mo- 
ment was  her  "aainetime"  and  she  was  golnf 
to  try  st-methlng 

"But  what  can  you  or  I  possibly  do  in  • 
rase  like  thiar'  be  arfued.  "Only  the  8taU 
Department  can  deal  with  Soviet  RumU." 
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hue;  legal  etiquette  would  have  to  go  hang. 
Peter  ran  across  the  street  as  a  cluster  of  re- 
porters deployed  around  the  Russian  consul. 
Purlous  at  the  ambuscade,  Lomakln  raked 
his  pockets  and  belabored  his  own  doorbell; 
lucklessly  for  him  he  was  without  a  key. 
Peter  sprang  up  the  marble  steps,  brandish- 
ing his  paper. 

"Mr.  Lomakln?  This  is  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus for  Mrs.  Kasenkina." 

Lomakln  locked  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
But  Peter  ptished  the  court  summons  down 
Inside  the  consul's  buttoned  coat.  Lomakln 
seized  the  detested  thing  to  throw  it  into  the 
street,  and  that  angry  act  betrayed  him;  the 
order  of  the  court  was  In  his  hands. 

"Mr.  Lomakln."  exclaimed  Peter,  mopping 
his  face,  "you  are  now  served.  I'll  meet  you 
In  cotirt." 

At  10  o'clock  next  morning  the  youthful 
attorney  appeared  In  Foley  Square.  He,  who 
had  never  before  had  a  case,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  cameramen.  In  the  court- 
room he  assembled  his  witnesses.  Countess 
Tolstoy  and  her  associates  from  Valley  Cot- 
tage. But  where  were  Lomakln  and  Madame 
Kasenklna?  Would  the  Russian  official  dis- 
regard an  order  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court? 

When  Justice  Dickstein  appeared  on  the 
bench,  Peter  Hoguet  arose  and  announced: 
"Your  Honor,  I  am  ready  to  proceed." 

But  Russia  was  not  ready.  Indeed,  it 
looked  as  If  Peter  Hoguet  was  beating  his 
head  against  an  Iron  curtain.  In  Washing- 
ton the  Russian  Ambassador.  Alexander  S. 
Panyushkln.  had  declared  that  the  entirely 
Inadmissible  assumpflon  that  Lomakln  could 
forcibly  detain  Madame  Kasenklna  was  in- 
compatible with  the  dignity  of  the  consular 
office.  And  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  had  telegraphed  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
suggesting  that  Jvistlce  Dickstein  defer  fur- 
ther action.  To  this  plea  Justice  Dickstein 
agreed  for  two  wholly  sensible  reasons: 

1.  Word  had  been  received  from  Lomakln 
that  he  needed  time  to  consult  with  his  em- 
bassy. Under  the  fair  play  of  American 
courts  he  was  to  be  given  that  time. 

2.  There  was  need  to  consult  with  the  State 
Department  on  whether  Madame  Kasenklna 
had  been  brought  to  this  country  under  dip- 
lomatic privileges  or  as  a  mere  consular  em- 
ployee. That  technical  point  might  deter- 
mine the  whole  Issue. 

What  the  Judge  did  not  know,  nor  did 
Hoguet,  was  that  a  Soviet  ship  was  to  sail  at 
midnight  of  this  same  Thursday;  within  a 
few  hotirs,  Madame  Kasenklna  was  to  be 
shipped  out.  Then  the  habeas  corpus  writ 
could  never  be  enforced. 

Madame  Kasenklna  knew  that  she  was  to 
be  a  passenger  on  that  ship.  While  Peter 
Hoguet  stood  glum  and  forlorn  In  court,  the 
pallid  woman  in  the  case  was  being  held  In 
a  third-floor  room  of  the  house  on  Sixty-first 
Street. 

Through  an  open  window  came  the  noises 
of  the  city:  cars,  trucks,  the  shrill  voices  of 
children  In  Central  Park  nearby.  Fantall 
pigeons  fluttered  on  her  window  sill,  but 
Stepanovna  did  not  see  Overcome  with 
lassitude,  lost  In  a  mental  cloud  land,  she 
slumped  in  a  rocking  chair  She  has  told 
friends  that  she  scarcely  heard  the  music 
coming  from  a  portable  radio  on  the  bureau. 
If  guards  had  suspected  that  Madame  Kasen- 
klna understood  a  little  English  there  would, 
of  coxirse,  have  been  no  radio  in  the  room. 

Madame  Kasenklna 's  mind  had  gone  back 
to  the  year  tUI.  In  those  days  she  was  a 
teacher  ta  a  biological  Institute  in  Moscow 
and  her  htubsnd  was  also  s  science  teacher. 
In  the  middle  of  night,  heavy  blows  on  the 
front  door  aroused  them  from  sleep;  SoHet 
troopers  broke  in,  seised  her  husband  and 
dragged  blm  off.  She  never  saw  him  bgaln; 
never  even  learned  his  oflense. 

From    that    moment    Madame    Kasenklna 
dreamed  of  escape  from  the  Soviet  Union 
But  she  had  guilefully  concealed  her  hope 
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as  she  played  the  role  of  a  fanatic  servant  of 
the  totalitarian  state.  At  last  she  had  been 
brought  to  the  United  States.  She  had  de- 
termined never  to  go  back  to  Russia.  Yet, 
here  she  was,  trapped  like  an  animal — and, 
so  she  believed,  no  one.  anywhere,  cared 
what  happened  to  her. 

Presently  she  stood  up  and  walked  to  the 
window.  Locking  out  toward  the  street,  she 
saw  a  sight  that  startled  her,  even  in  her 
misty  state  of  mind.  A  crowd  was  staring  at 
the  front  of  her  prison  hcuse.  Police  had 
to  hold  them  back.  What  had  brought  all 
those  people  here?  She  must  try  to  under- 
stand, try  to  clear  her  head.  Last  night  a 
nurse  had  come  to  her  bedside,  tbrust  a 
needle  into  her  arm,  spurting  into  her  veins 
the  narcotic  often  used  by  Soviet  police. 
Under  its  Influence  the  mind  of  the  drugged 
person  becomes  a  dream  world  and  all  reso- 
lution falls;  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  drug. 
Madame  Kasenkina  has  stated,  to  break  her 
wUI. 

Still  blear-eyed  from  the  dose,  confused 
when  she  so  desperately  wanted  to  think 
Madame  Kasenklna  swayed  dizzily  toward 
the  bathroom.  She  fumbled  with  the  cold- 
water  spigot,  bent  over  and  splashed  the 
chilly  stream  over  head  and  cheeks.  Now 
she  began  to  think  more  clearly.  Ajain  she 
started  toward  the  window,  when  she  heard 
a  voice  from  the  radio  uttering  her  name. 
What  was  the  man  saying,  the  new8cast.?r 
with  the  excited  voice?  Intently  she  lis- 
tened, hearing  her  name  repeated,  mispro- 
nounced but  unmistakable.  She  was  over- 
powered with  emotion.  A  little  part,  at  least, 
of  what  she  heard  she  could  translate. 

There  had  been  court  action  on  her  behalf. 
This  news  rekindled  her  mind  and  soul. 
Now  she  knew  why  crowds  filled  the  street 
below.  She  was  not  abandoned;  the  fate  of 
an  Individual  still  meant  something  in 
America.  Somebody  had  tried;  somebody 
did  care.     All  those  people  cared. 

In  that  Ineffable  moment  of  realization. 
Madame  Kasenkina  was  inspired  to  any  sac- 
rifice that  might  blazon  the  truth  unmistak- 
ably to  the  people.  She  turned  resolutely  to 
the  open  window.  Leaning  far  out  on  the 
projecting  ledge  she  looked  down  three 
stories  to  the  concrete  pavement  of  a  walled- 
in  yard.  It  was  a  moment  of  Gethsemane. 
Two  floors  below  she  saw  a  telephone  line 
strung  across  the  court.  She  aimed  her 
body  at  that  wire,  and  Jumped.  The  wire, 
though  it  nearly  severed  her  hand,  broke 
her  fall  and  saved  her  life. 

All  America  knows  the  rest  of  the  story 
Prom  a  bed  in  Roosevelt  Hospital,  the  crip- 
pled Madame  Kasenkina  was  a  more  effective 
witness  against  tyranny  than  she  ever  could 
have  been  on  a  witness  stand.  And  with 
what   world-stirring  results. 

Consul  General  Lomakln  had  to  leave  this 
country  In  disgrace.  Other  officials  were 
also  called  home.  In  the  pillory  of  Inter- 
national news  they,  and  the  mighty  Molotov 
with  them,  had  been  exposed  as  arrant  liars 
Not  only  in  the  United  States  but  throughout 
Europe  the  Kasenkina  case  galvanized  pub- 
lic opinion  against  Soviet  lawlessness. 

Today.  Louise  McKeon  knows  that  her  old 
friend.  Father  Keller,  was  right;  that  a  single 
Individual  can  set  far-rer.chlng  events  in 
motion.  The  pattern  of  her  brothers  life 
Is  altered  too.  Putting  aside  his  ambition 
to  have  s  private  practice,  Peter  Hoguet  hss 
taken  a  Government  post  In  Washington. 

And  Madame  Kasenklna?  Wounds  atid 
broken  bones  largely  healed,  she  now  lives  in 
retirement  in  a  lonely  comer  ot  Long  Is- 
land, and  spetids  her  time  wrttln|  a  book 
of  her  experiences  for  those  whom,  one  daf. 
she  will  be  able  to  call  her  fellow  Amerl' 
cans.  Never  again  can  she  feel  alone:  for 
she  Is  one  in  spirit  with  aU  those  who.  like 
berselX,  would  offer  to  die  that  freedom  may 
Uva. 
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Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proponents  of  the  proposal  to  bind  most 
of  five  States  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
in  the  chains  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority are  apparently  attempting  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  people  of  those 
States  want  this  legislation  passed. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  Governors  of  the  five  States  all  op- 
pose the  CVA.  Many  leading  newspa- 
pers are  actively  opposed  to  the  CVA  and 
most  newspapers  have  printed  edito- 
rials either  expressing  doubt  about  the 
advisability  of  it  or  in  opposition.  Nearly 
all  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
region  have  voiced  disapproval  of  CVA 
and  numerous  regional  organizations 
have  been  outspoken  against  it.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the 
1949  session  overwhelmingly  defeated  a 
proposed  memorial  to  Congress  favoring 
CVA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  printed  in  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  January  7,  1949.  The  Journal 
is  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
West: 

A    CVA    NOT    THX    ANSWXS 

President  Truman  wUl  find  no  quarrel  with 
residents  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  when  he 
says  "we  must  push  forward  with  the  devel- 
opment of  our  rivM^  for  power,  irrigation, 
navigation,  and  flood  control."  He  is  talk- 
ing our  language. 

Nor  will  the  President  get  any  argtmient 
in  this  region  over  the  necessity  for  basin- 
wide  development  of  the  Columbia  River. 
That,  too.  has  been  our  objective  for,  lo, 
these  many  years. 

When  he  says,  however,  that  "we  should 
apply  the  lessons  of  our  Tennessee  Valley 
experience  to  our  other  great  river  basins,"  he 
will  find  plenty  of  argument  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  if  by  that  he  means  that  he  favors 
a  TV  A  ex  regional  authoritarian  t3rpe  of  de- 
velopment for  the  Columbia  Basin. 

The  question  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Atrthor- 
Ity  has  bobbed  up  again  and  again  in  the 
past  10  years.  It  has  been  advocated  in  va- 
rious forms  by  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Ickes.  former  Senator  (now  Repre- 
sentative) Mitchell,  former  Senator  Bone,  of 
Washington,  Senator  Taylor,  of  Idaho.  Rep- 
resentatives Horan,  Smith,  and  Ran^cin,  and 
others. 

While  these  proposals  have  ranged  from 
the  Independent  superstate  type  like  TVA 
( with  control  not  only  of  power  development, 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  Irrigation,  but 
also  of  schools,  highways,  various  Industries, 
and  social  work)  to  an  advisory  H^oej  rep« 
resenting  loeal  Interests,  there  has  never 
been  egreement.  And  bills  implementfag 
these  propoeale  have  gotten  novfeere. 

Frankly  the  Journal  does  not  believe,  untU 
he  elarlfles  the  point,  that  President  Tru- 
man favors  another  TVA  for  the  Columbia. 
Missouri,  and  other  baeins.  Two  jmn  afo 
when  he  rscwnwenrlert  a  •SMiMM.MO  pro> 
gram  for  Mtaoorl  TaUey,  he  laMMlod  that 
be  expected  the  program  to  be  carrfedjMM 
If  the  Army  engineers,  the  ■urenu  o( 


lamatlon.  and  the  Soil  Confiervatlon  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultvire.  much  as 
Colimibla  Basin  projects  are  bandied. 

The  President  also  made  It  clear  that  speed, 
rather  than  Involvement  in  Ideological  argi^ 
ments  over  the  administrative  pattern,  was 
the  Important  thing  He  seemed  to  favor 
the  Missouri  Basm  Interagency  Oommlttee  as 
a  democratic  compromise.  And  it  may  be 
assumed,  until  he  indicates  a  change  of 
heart,  that  he  favors  the  same  sort  of  ap- 
proach (through  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee)  for  the  (Columbia. 

The  inter  j;ency  committees,  composed  of 
field  representaties  of  the  interested  Federal 
agencies,  with  the  go.ernors  of  the  varicua 
States  as  advisers,  have  done  much  to  alle- 
viate the  conflicts  between  such  agencies  as 
the  Army  engineers,  the  Btireau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  and  to  unite  these  regions  on  a 
basin-wide  development  program.  The  Ml»> 
souri  Valley  committee,  quite  frankly,  has 
dene  a  better  Job  than  the  Columbia  Basin 
committee  because  the  Ciovernors  of  Missouri 
Valley  States  have  taken  a  much  more  active 
part  in  committee  deliberations. 

The  Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Commit- 
tee would  be  materially  stronger  and  mcn'e 
usefiil  in  evolving  a  comprehensive  and  uni- 
fied river-development  program  if  the  gover- 
nors of  the  various  Pacific  Northwest  States 
were  made  actual,  rather  than  advisory,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  took  more  active 
part  in  Its  deliberations.  If  advisory  mem- 
bers were  then  named  from  organized  agri- 
culture. Industry,  and  labor,  we  would  have 
something  workable  and  locally  controlled. 
And  there  would  be  less  agitation  for  a  super- 
State  type  of  authority  such  as  TVA. 

A  Columbia  Valley  Authority  Ls  neither 
wanted  nor  needed  tn  the  Columbia  Basin. 
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Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Athens  Messenger  of  Athens,  Ohio.  aska. 
"Who  do  you  believe?" 

The  editor  of  this  widely  read  news- 
paper sets  forth  some  very  interesting 
sentences  in  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  that 
paper. 

This  editor  is  an  intelligent  man  and 
his  paper  has  probably  a  wider  circula- 
tion than  any  paper  in  the  country  pub- 
lished in  a  city  of  less  than  10.000  popu- 
lation. 

This  Is  the  editorial: 

WHO  DO  TOTT  BCLnVCr 

The  present  clash  between  Herbert  Boow 
and  a  Federal  btjreaticrat  over  social  security 
funds  needs  clarification.  The  ex-Prssldent 
says  the  worker  will  have  to  pay  twice  for 
this  benefloence.  while  the  do-gooder  says 
Mr.  Hoover  does  not  know  what  be  U  tslking 
sbout  when  he  wame  egalnet  creepiaf 
tm  isllsni 

Mr.  Hoover  polnte  out  that  because  the 
Federal  qnwtmmmt  to  iHiac  eoiiol-Meaniy 
funds  for  operectng  needb  and  wplerlng  tbo 
borrowed  funds  with  Oovemment  bonds,  we 
wtll  have  to  pay  for  social  security  twice. 
First  there  Is  the  pay-roll  tax  called  social 
security  and  second  we  mtjst  pay  off  the  bomU 
wttli  MMral  untUm.    The  social  securuy 
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director  InsisU  Mr.  Hoover  does  not  get  the 
point  in  tbe  new  program,  he  does  not  under- 
stand modern  social  ideas. 

It  seema  to  depend  on  how  you  feel  about 
socialism  in  lu  various  aspecu.     Some  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  the  idea  that  pay-roll  Uaas 
are  net  taxes  at  all  nor  are  they  burdensom*. 
As  a  matter  of  (act  they  arc  passed  on  to  the 
people  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  and  in- 
creased  wages,   which    bring   higher    prices. 
But  the  serious  thm^   in  the  minds  of  most 
ot   ut     is   the   fact    that   the   social-security 
collections  are  not  available  to  those  who  pay 
tt  in.     Right  now  Americans  are  paying  mure 
Into  the  fund  <  which  is  replsced  by  I  O  U's  in 
the  form  of  bends)  thsn  is  being  taken  out 
but  in  a  few  years  e.xperts  say  this  will  end 
and    the    Federal    Ocernment    must    then 
redeem  its  bonds  and  to  do  this,  the  taxpayer 
must  provide  the  money. 

This  is  the  sort  of  flnsnctnK  that  those  who 
favor  advanced  social  ideas  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  because  the  whole  thing  is  so 
befogged  and  hidden  behind  Federal  screens 
the  people  who  expect  to  profit  by  social 
security  believe  they  are  going  to  get  back 
the  money  they  pay  in.  They  will  gret  this 
money  back  but  they  will  pay  It  twice  in- 
stead of  once  if  Herbert  Hoover  Is  right.  And 
nobody  in  Washington  can  be  found  who  will 
not  admit  the  ex-President  has  made  the 
most  thorough  study  In  Ooverment  operation 
in  a  cent\iry. 
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PHIL3I19.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  %»k 
eoDMDt  to  rrriM  and  extend 
mj  mBMflu  In  the  Reco«o  to  include 
therein  a  recent  terjr  timetj  and  well- 
ctMMaivi  fdltortal  whteh  appeared  In 
tte  WoraMter  (Maaa.)  Tetecram  on  the 
fMation  of  the  baAint -point  decUlon. 

There  is  pending  before  the  Hotue  a 
tHU  Introduced  t>>  me  to  clarify  thU 
decision  and  therefore  thU  editorial  is 
particularly  significant. 

SASUtC-rOLMT  PTtSIOil  IMPOeTAWT  TO 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  last 
week  upheld  a  Pedsral  Trade  Commission 
order  which  ^utl.iwed  the  baslng-point 
pricing  system  Tor  rigid  steel  conduit  manu- 
facturers. The  manufacturers  are  in  the 
ifid-Wsst  but  the  decision  could  have  ss 
Immediste  an  effect  in  Worcester  as  In  Pltts- 
btirgfa  or  Clereland. 

"Bisln'-polnt."  In  and  out  ot  the  news  for 
the  peet  3  years,  is  he  simple  device  by  which 
•  manufacturer  svcrsges  out  the  freight 
charges  In  figuring  tb«  selling  price  of  his 
mantifsctured  product  Then  he  sets  a  uni- 
form delivery  price,  so  that  the  buyer  In  a 
It  city  pays  the  sevie  as  the  buyer  lo 
very  city  where  the  manufacturing  plant 
telnealad. 

Ttie  awthod  was  outlawed  fur  tbe  cement 
tmtmUj  ta  a  Supreme  Cotirt  decuioo  handed 
down  last  year,  since  that  tune  the  steel 
Industry,  the  major  Industry  using  the 
basing  •point  sysuro.  has  been  seeking  to  test 
whether  ttie  ban  would  apply  to  It  ais^j.  This 
dacMon  on  tiM  Mtiduit  msnufscturtrs  eouJd 
fee  the  leaf  ilM  Meal  IndtMUy  sought. 

The  federal  Trade  CwmteeiuB  ntled  that 
Iba  eoBdtait  manufaettirere^ee  the  eesMat 


manufacturers 
Pair  Trades  Act 
of  trade. 

Since  the 
dustry  hss  beer 
system,  awaitinji 
tlons  highest 
this  point,  that 
to  remain  in 

This  means 
cester   costs 
any  one  of  two 
cities    located 
plants  In  Pen 
and  that  it  costs 
steel  products 
of  the  country, 
of  New  England 
disadvantage 
Jobs.    Two  bills 
the  legalizing  of 

EITects  of  the 
mediately 
there  will 
ing  emphasis  Ir 
of  two  things 
evolution : 
decentralize 
(of  which 
industries    c<^u 
producing  cent 
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by  fixing  prices  In  restraint 
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Ceitient  decision,  the  steel  In- 
using  the  f.  o.  b.  delivery 
such  a  test  before  the  Na- 
trkbunal.     It  would  appear  at 
the  f.  o.  b.  system  will  have 
eff  ct. 
that  steel  delivered  in  Wor- 
than   steel    delivered    in 
dozen  major  manufacturing 
learer    the    steel -producing 
n^ylvania.   Ohio,   and   niinols 
more  to  sell  Worcester-made 
the  major  distant  markets 
It  puts  Worcester,  indeed  all 
at  a  technical  competitive 
could    seriously    affect 
now  before  Congress  call  for 
the  basing-polnt  method, 
decision  will  not  be  felt  Im- 
through    the    years, 
probably  be  a  shift  of  manufactur- 
the  heavy  industries.     One 
ctiuid  happen  in  this  natural 
steel -producing  industries  could 
tc^fard  the  steel-using  markets 
Is  one)  or  the  steel-using 
move    toward    the    steel - 
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Thurt  iay.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  VINBCN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanlmoua  o  naent  to  extend  niT  re- 
mariu  la  the  Raoott,  I  incltuSe  an  ad- 
art%H  made  ty  the  Honorable  OtoMt 
J  Batw,  M*"!  fiber  of  ConffreM.  at  the 
eeremonieff  mident  to  thff  comnlailoB- 
tnr  of  the  U.  8  8  SaUm  at  Bontbn.  Man*.. 
on  May  14,  19  9 

Adm^ul  Deo  eld.  Captain  Oanlel,  oAoers 
and  members  o  the  crew,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men :  Since  m  »t  of  my  life  hae  been  Inter- 
woven in  the  I  lereiopment  of  Salem.  I  am 
particularly  pis  leed  to  have  this  opporttinlty 
to  participate  I  a  the  commissioning  of  this 
modern  crulaei  perpetustlng  the  name  of 
Salem. 

The  Navy,  an  d  the  pei^ple  of  America  who 
are  Its  stockho  ders.  are  proud  of  the  great 
seafaring  tradli  ion  which  had  its  inception 
in  the  port  uf  £  alem.  and  which  in  the  early 
days,  was  the  principal  source  of  our  earliest 
maritime  power.  There  lies  the  legend  of 
Anaerlcan  prowsss  on  the  seas.  Prom  that 
port  sailed  ou  early  privateers,  the  ships 
which  helped  (o  win  otir  freedom  in  the 
Revolution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  was  no  American  navy. 

It  Is  well  for  us,  on  this  occasion,  to  pay 
trlbuu  to  the  nen  of  old  Salem  who  wrote 
such  outstand  ng  chapters  In  the  city's 
msrtttme  histo  y  They  were  men  of  daring 
initutive.  wUllfig  to  take  rlslu  and  whose 
skillful  esecut  on  brought  great  stieceee. 
These  bmb  orgi  niaed  the  shipbuilding  tndtis- 
try  to  old  Salec  >  aod  brought  m  the  sreaieet 
shlpbulldere.  I  kiet  of  the  veeseU  used  in  the 
Salem  trade  wti  s  built  In  Salem.  They  caote 
aod  went  from  lalefn,  and  were  In  eSarje  of 
Saiam  m esters  t  Ith  crews  (romOreater Salem. 
They  were  omm  who  were  proud  of  their  home 
town  asd  eontr  buted  la  SMWf  waft  to  OMka 
It  one  of  'lie  i«adljif  tnwiMBtttes  In  the 
Matleo.    They  I  ruught  great  wealth  to  Salem 


and  made  It  a  ^reat  maritime  and  world  mar- 
ket center.  These  were  the  captains  and  the 
seamen  who  played  such  vital  roles  In  the 
Revolution  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  Colonies  to  be  free  and  Independent 
These  early  merchantmen  suffered  much  as 
they  were  plaeued  with  ferocious  pirates  and 
lawless  privateers  haunting  the  trade  routes 
of  the  world.  Hundreds  of  American  mer- 
chivntmen  were  .seized  in  their  own  harbors 
and  carried  off  before  the  eyes  of  their  owners 
who  could  unly  stand  by  in  speechless  rage 
and  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  the  labor  and  in- 
vestment. 

The  old  sea  chronicles  of  Salem  are  filled 
with  episodes  of  misfortune,  encounters, 
battles,  and  escapes.  The  soaring  men  and 
boys  of  Salem  had  never  known  peace  or 
safety  on  blue  waters.  When  danger  threat- 
ened their  country,  the  men  of  New  England, 
and  Salem  particularly,  swiftly  and  eagerly 
turned  to  the  building  of  privateers  as  a 
weapon  to  hara.ss  and  injure  the  foe.  Such 
men  as  these  were  trained  in  a  stern  school 
to  fight  for  their  own.  When  the  time  came 
they  were  also  ready  to  battle  for  their  coun- 
try. Salem  sent  to  sea  15«  privateers  during 
the  revolution.  They  carried  2.000  guns  and 
were  manned  by  more  than  6.000  men — a 
force  equal  In  number  to  the  population  of 
the  town  of  Salem.  These  vessels  captured 
444  prizes,  or  more  than  one-half  the  total 
number  of  prizes  taken  by  all  the  Colonies 
during  the  war.  Their  astonishing  adven- 
tures were  all  in  a  day's  work  and  were  com- 
monplace to  the  actors  The  merchant  ex- 
plorers and  fighting  seamen  of  old  Salem 
sailed  where  no  other  ships  had  dared  to  go. 
The  chronicle  of  its  past  greatness  afloat 
must  be  cherished  as  a  previotis  asset  tmd 
Illustrious  heritage  as  we  salute  the  new 
Salem  of  the  new  era.  confident  of  the  glory 
and  accomplishment  that  will  be  hers  in  the 
years  to  come  as  she  sails  the  seven  seas  with 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  symbolic  of  free  demo- 
cratic people,  flying  high. 

In  this  age  of  speed,  atomic  energy,  and 
twentletb-oentury  progress,  it  is  well  to  re- 
call the  deads  at  a  race  of  red-bloodsd  Aaier- 
leans  wSo  won  the  honor  for  ths  flag  and 
fSBown  for  the  «ttf  and  nation  dnrlng  the 
era  ot  tte  struggle  for  tery  eslsteoee.  The 
roeords  wnttea  hjr  tbOM  msn  who  mads 
•alsai  one  of  the  OMst  famous  ports  of  the 
Haw  World  a  esntttrir  afo  am  mora  than  loeal 
aaaals.  They  ara  a  brttUaat  ebapter  of 
American  history. 

During  the  war  years,  oeeaelons  such  as 
these  never  failed  to  stir  our  hearts  because 
the  connection  between  the  event  and  the 
lUtlmate  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  readily 
seen.  In  these  years  of  uncertainty  such 
occasions  appear,  of  necessity,  much  less 
frequently.  Their  dedication,  however,  is 
nonetheless  pertinent — dedicated  as  they 
are  to  the  ultimate  winning  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

This  modern  cruiser,  upon  whose  decks 
we  stand  today,  reflects  the  handiwork  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Pure  River  Ship- 
yard. Like  the  hiunans  who  created  tier, 
she  must  have  a  name.  The  world  wUl  know 
her  as  the  U.  S.  S.  Salem,  a  name  she  wUl 
bear  with  pride.  We  are  all  proud  of  her,  and 
I  know  we  will  follow  her  career  with  a  pa- 
ternal Interest,  as  she  bacomse  a  unit  of  ths 
greatest  navy  in  the  world.  She  Is  the  third 
of  a  class  of  three  crtilsers  who  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  heaviest  "beavys"  Ln 
the  world  and  Is  comparable  In  slae  with 
some  of  the  famous  drtadnaughts  of  the 
First  World  Wsr.  TbU  ooloams  of  steel  and 
skillful  planning  wtll  be  unsurpassed  by  any- 
thing aflpat.  In  modernity,  efflctenry,  end  sea- 
wort  hlDses. 

«he  Is  ■  eomplrtely  str-eonditlnned  war- 
ship dMiffned  to  Increase  the  flghting  rffl- 
elency  of  her  crews  and  to  improve  living 
sonditione  on  beard. 

Among  the  primary  tasks  of  ship*  of  tMi 
type,  as  vlUl  today  as  they  have  ever  been* 
are  the  protection  uf  our  trade  upon  the  seaa. 


and  the  selstire  of  bases  from  which  our 
soldiers  and  our  airmen  can  effectively  op- 
erate against  the  enemy.  This  protection  of 
our  sea-borne  commerce  and  seizure  of  over- 
seas bases,  against  enemy-organized  resist- 
ance, are  tasks  which  the  Navy,  and  only  the 
Navy,  can  accomplish. 

The  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force,  of  which  this 
cruiser  will  become  a  part,  is  the  most  flex- 
ible, mobile,  and  economical  weapon  we  have. 
It  establishes  the  conditions  under  which 
long-range  amphibious  operations  are  pos- 
sible, and  no  other  agency  of  the  armed 
forces  is  able  to  establish  those  conditions. 
Meastired  by  any  standard,  hits  per  gallon  of 
gasoline,  hits  per  pound  of  plane  weight — 
reflected  In  time  and  effort  of  airfield  con- 
struction, hits  per  dollar  Invested  in  flight 
crews,  hits  per  hour  flown,  and  above  all,  in 
hits  per  ton  dropped,  the  aircraft  of  the  Fast 
Carrier  Task  Force  were  superior  weapons. 

If  unfortunately  we  should  become  in- 
volved In  another  great  war,  we  will  un- 
doubtedly have  better  and  more  powerful 
weapons,  but  the  over-all  strategy  will  prob- 
ably not  be  very  much  different  than  in  wars 
of  the  past,  for  the  ultimate  objective  will 
be  to  break  the  will  of  the  enemy  to  resist; 
in  simple  words,  to  make  him  cry  "Quit." 
New  weapons  will  engender  new  tactics  to 
a  degree,  but  we  must  remember  that  new 
weapons  have  definite  limitations  and  that 
push-button  Warfare  Is  not  here.  There  U 
no  cheap  and  easy  way  to  win  wars,  and  we 
cannot  place  too  much  reliance  upon  un- 
proved weapons.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  is  justi- 
fied in  predicating  our  present  conduct  upon 
an  uncertain  future.  It  is  far  better  for 
those  in  whose  hands  rests  the  military  se- 
ctuity  of  the  country  to  stand  on  the  firm 
ground  of  demonstrated  capabilities  and, 
rising  to  their  tiptoes,  to  see  as  far  toward 
that  future  horizon  as  they  can.  This  Is  a 
far  better  method  than  gomg  to  a  soothsayer 
or  lookmg  Into  a  crystal  bail  to  establish  a 
pattern  of  conduct  upon  which  the  security 
of  the  Nation  msy  depend. 

Here  on  this  continent  our  forefathers 
estsblUbed  a  system  of  government,  and  a 
way  of  Ufa  which  bss  proted  to  bo  ttas  vorld'e 
grsatsst  eontrttiutlon  to  iMsnan  fteadosi  and 
ths  dignity  of  uttm. 

It  must  ooi  parish. 

With  tb«  grsatsst  combination  of  ssa/alr 
power  that  ths  worfd  bas  svsr  known,  forgsd 
atrenfsr  aod  stronger  throtigb  ths  addition 
of  modem  wamblps  like  the  17.  S.  S.  Sal^m. 
we  ean  best  insure  that  It  shall  not  perish. 

As  oxir  paths  turn  homeward  and  ths  bow 
of  the  Salem  points  toward  the  open  sea  and 
world,  we  leave  Captain  Daniel  and  his  men 
with  sincere  wishes  for  smooth  sailing  and 
good  luck  from  Americans  everywhere,  con- 
fident that  under  divine  guidance,  the  new 
Salem  today  is  destined  to  a  career  of  service 
and  glory  matched  only  by  the  rich  traditions 
of  old  Salem's  maritime  history.  God  speed 
you  and  guide  you. 


BAissouri  GoTemor  Punctures  Poor  Joke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.Liiiots 


IN  TB2  HOUSa  OP 

Thurnday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarki  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday,  May  21,  1949. 
lietie  of  Labor  entitled  "Mifl»ourl  Oovcr- 
nor  Puncture*  Poor  Joke" ; 


Miesm;ai  oovcaMoa  rt;iicTt;aas  rooa  u 

Judging  by  an  umrAm  in  the  St  UnU  fast* 

DMpstch,   ws   ihuik   Missouri's  DemosraUe 


Governor  Forrest  Smith  deserves  a  word  of 
commendation. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  States 
capital,  Jefferson  City,  gave  an  elaborate  din- 
ner, with  various  skits  which  were  supposed 
to  be  funny. 

Tiie  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  shabbily 
dressed  man.  He  was  to  come  in  three  times, 
putting  on  an  act  ridiculing  the  Governor's 
past  attempts  to  get  bigger  pensions  for  more 
poor  old  people  in  Missouri. 

Governor  Smith  saw  through  the  Intended 
ribbing  when  the  man  made  his  first  appear- 
ance, and  hit  at  that  brand  of  fun-making. 

"I  think  it  is  poor  taste  for  capitalists  and 
bankers  to  sit  here  at  this  fine  feast  and  poke 
fun  at  our  unfortunates,"  the  Governor  de- 
clared. "We  should  not  make  fun  of  pov- 
erty, at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  poor 
people,  for  they  are  part  of  us. 

"There  Is  a  public  responsibility  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  I  am 
proud  I  recommended  a  social-sectxrity  pro- 
gram liberalizing  pension  pajrments  and  eli- 
gibility requirements." 

After  that  blast,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
called  off  the  second  two  appearances  of  the 
shabbily  dressed  man. 


Fiscal  Window  Dressing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  HEW   TOaK 

IN  THfi  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10. 1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNcaiaaioHAL  Rccord  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  May  IS.  1049.  a«  follows : 

^CWW  ASTB  OimooK 

nacAL  wmoow  aaaaeme 

Bsprotentatlvs  ibtta.  aettaff  for  the  am- 

Jortty   msmbers   of   tbs   Bouss   Ways  and 

Ifsana  Commutes,  ysstsrday  lulrpSMini  a 

bUl  to  change  tbs  way  oorpofatlena  pay  tiMir 


The  Mills  bUl  would  reqnm  that  tanos  on 
1049  Income,  which  corposagiena  uMnaliy 
pay  In  March.  June,  September,  and  De- 
cember of  1950.  be  paid  instead  In  two  Instal- 
ments m  March  and  June  of  1950.  There- 
after corporations  would  pay  twice  a  year 
Instead  of  four  times  a  year. 

This  plan.  If  approved,  would  neither  In- 
crease nor  decrease  the  amount  of  taxes  a 
corporation  has  to  pay,  nor  In  the  long  run 
would  It  change  the  Government's  revenue 
picture.  The  plan,  on  Its  face.  Is  neither 
more  nor  less  logical  than  the  present  fotir- 
Installment  method. 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  plan  than  might 
meet  the  casual  eye.  It  was  conceived  as  a 
clever  method  of  maklnj  the  Federal  Oov- 
erament's  budget  plcttu-e  look  better  than 
It  Is.  at  least  tsoBporarUy.  It's  a  nnky-dlnk 
for  getting  a  pretty  est  of  aoeotmt  books  In 
which  the  red  Ink  doeen't  show  up. 

"me  trick  -vffks  like  this:  The  Oovem- 
ment  ruiu  lU  fiscal  year  on  a  caah  basis 
begtnnUig  each  July.  Thue  two  of  the  US 
paym'mu  mads  by  corporations  for  a  calen- 
dar year  now  fall  m  one  flseal  year  and  the 
other  two  paymsnu  In  ths  sucsesrting  Sscal 
Mar.  For  tbs  Sssal  year  IStS  IS.  ttndsr  tbs 
prsasot  system,  tbs  OovsnuDsst  would  g^ 
only  ths  March  and  June  paymenu  of  the 
ti  ass  to  bs  paid  In  ISiO.  The  paymenu  re- 
ceived la  isptembsr  and  December  l»fiO 
w<7Uld  be  credited  lo  ths  Oovsroasnt's 
tMO-Al  Ossal  ysar. 


The  effect  of  the  proposed  change  would 
be  to  allow  the  Government  to  take  credit 
for  all  the  corporation  income  taxes  payahU 
in  the  calendar  year  1950  In  its  flacal  year 
which  ends  June  30.  1950.  The  effect  Is  like 
dr.^wing  an  advance  on  salary — it  makes  you 
seem  flusher  for  a  while  but  you  are  really 
no  better  off  than  before. 

Now  look  what  this  does.  For  the  first 
year — 1.  e..  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1950 — the  Government  picks  op  nearly  $4,- 
800.000.COO  more  in  receipU.  With  $4,800.- 
000.000  more  in  receipts,  what's  all  this  fuss 
about  a  deficit  or  more  taxes?  Why.  the 
Government  will  have  money  to  burn. 

Mr.  Moxs  says  proudly  this  would  more 
than  wipe  out  the  anticipated  deficit  of 
g3,000.000,C00.  He  and  some  other  lawmakers 
even  talk  about  how  it  will  open  the  way 
for  tax  cuts.  One  would  think  that  §4.800,- 
000.000  had  been  produced  from  the  air,  poe- 
slbly   by  spontaneous  generation. 

What  of  the  1951  fiscal  year?  How  does 
it  get  repaid  the  $4,800,000,000  it  lost  to  the 
1950  fiscal  year?  Why  It  borrows  from  1952. 
Uncle  Sam  goes  on  Indefinitely  living  on  a 
salary   advance. 

Suppose  something  happens  In  1951  or 
1952?  Suppose  business  falls  off  and  there 
Isn't  $4,800,000,000  to  shift?  Well,  that  way 
a  2  years'  deficit  could  show  up  in  1  year, 
but  since  that  possibility  is  in  the  future 
the  legislators  won't  worry  about  it.  Any- 
way, In  the  long  run  the  Treastiry  would 
reaily  be  no  worse  off  than  under  the  old 
system:  it  would  all  come  out  even  In  the 
wash 

It  would  Indeed.  Changing  the  bookkeep- 
ing S3rstem,  setting  up  two  pay  days  Instead 
of  four,  won't  change  anything  else.  The 
evil  in  the  Mills'  method  does  not  lie  there. 

The  Mills'  plan  Is  bad  because  it  Is  an 
opiate,  because  It  can  lull  Congrsesmen  into 
thinking  they  have  cured  the  budget  cancer 
when  all  they  really  do  Is  postpone 
surgery.  It's  like  the  morphine  that 
the  patient  think  he  doesn't  need  an  opera- 
tion after  aU  becauss  tbs  pain 

Wbsnsvsr  a  sbaky  eoipaa;^ 
lu  boofea  tt  Is  tbns  for  the  stoetholders  to 
wateb  otti. 


Nixsn  Net  FeoM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nrsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVEa 

Thursday,  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 
for  May  17.  1949: 

WXXCM  HOT  TOOLXD 

There' are  no  Illusions  about  the  threat  of 
Communism  in  the  thlnliii^g  of  Repreeenta 

tlVe  KICHABO  NIXOH. 

This  California  Congrsewnan  aod  msm- 
bsr  Of  ths  Hotiss  Un-AflMriean  Activities 
Committee  made  his  position  clear  here  be- 
fore the  Earlham  InstituU  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Russia  is  commltud  to  a  poUcy  of  using 
any  msans,  including  war,  to  brmg  tbs  world 
under  lU  thumb,  lf::;OM  is  Id. 

Be  eltsd  tbs  failures  of  appcasata  in 
dsallng  a  dseads  ago  with  ths  leaders  of  SeOl 
Fascist  and  Waal  aggrsssten. 

Ntsow  is  a  young  forward'iooking  law- 
maker He  bslieves  in  dsallng  with  world 
problems  In  a  rsalistis  aaannsr. 

C'/otm unlet  usachsry  Is  net  to  bs  uodar- 
esttflutsd.  Tbe  feel  ef  iwisnini—  M  ~"~'" 
Tbere  la  so 


Ml 
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llTtng  In  •  world  where  cold  facta  must  be 

met. 

The  Communist  regime  m  Russia  Is  maln- 

talne<l  by  fesir  and  violence. 

Blood  purges  nip  off  every  threat  within 
their  own  boundaries.  The  Russian  people 
themselves  are  kept  In  virtual  slavery  Iron- 
clad censorship  by  the  government  keeps 
the  people  ignorant  of  the  truth  behind  world 
•venta. 

Subversive  forces  are  at  work  In  the  United 
States  and  other  democratic  countries.  Al- 
wmys  the  purpose  la  to  stir  up  strife,  create 
tftooontent,  and  foment  riots  and  confusion, 
me  soft  handling  of  Communists  and  their 
fellow-travelers  In  this  country  goes  back  to 
the  Rooeevelt  family  and  the  New  Deal. 

President  Truman's  administration  Inher- 
ited much  of  this  attitude. 

It  was  Truman  who  repeatedly  labeled 
the  Red  spy  hunt  In  this  country  as  "red 
herring  '  dragged  out  for  political  purposes. 
Be  IfBored  the  findings  of  congressional  In- 
restlgators. 

Not  until  the  American  people  demand  and 
get  an  unvleldlng  policy  from  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House  against  Communists 
will  the  Communist  menace  be  met  ade- 
quately. 

Our  national  mind  has  been  poisoned  with 
the  hope  that  Dictator  Stalin  will  mend  his 
ways  In  Moscow. 

Everyone  familiar  with  communism  knows 
that  It  depends  on  revolution  to  achieve  Its 
goal  of  world  conquest. 

NtxoN's  appearance  here  served  to  reem- 
phaslze  the  need  for  unrelenting  prosecution 
of  the  drive  against  the  enemies  of  democ- 
racy. 
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Pros  and  Cons  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Security  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

Pao«  AND  Cows  or  rmc  Noith  Atlantic 

Sscuamr  Pact 

(By  Idfar  Anaal  Mowrer) 

As  the  North  Atlantle  Baeurlty  Pact  comes 
nearer,  various  groups  in  the  United  Slates 
ar»  trying  to  prevent  the  Senate's  accept- 
ano«  of  It.  It  Is  proper  that  their  arguments 
tfwaUIlM  met 

Vm*  objection  The  NABP  to  •  military 
alliance:  the  United  States  has  oerer  ac- 
cepted a  military  alliance  In  time  uf  peace 
since  the  orlglnsl  alliance  with  Prance 
(Which  we  broke)  To  enter  one  today 
means:  (a)  that  we  repudiate  George  Wash- 
ington's warning:  (b)  th.tt  we  put  ourselves 
at  tb«  merry  of  allies  whose  acts  we  can- 
not eontrol;  (ei  that  we  commit  ourselves 
to  the  UM  of  force. 

Answer;  The  world  of  George  Washington 
Is  gone  forever.  America  la  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  distance.  It  Is  a  prominent  part 
of  a  single  world  neli^hborhood.  What  was 
valid  In  1800  Is  Invalid  In  1949.  To  refuse 
an  alliance  with  European  countries  because 
«•  cannot  control  their  (possibly  Impru- 
dtnt)  actions  Is  to  suppose  that  Europeans 
know  Isas  about  the  horrors  of  war  than  we 
do.  Those  who  argtie  this  way  sre  Isola- 
tion tots  who  have  not  accepted  the  Truman 
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,  American  armed  force  to  all 
.  ween  the  Red  Army  and  lU 
irtde  Communist  domination. 
ready  to  use  force,  we  must 
.  _.        to  watching  our  poesi- 
::hlna)  swallowed  one  by  one. 
Since  we  cannot  enter 
ilUance  (meaning,  go  to  war 
by  Coiigress)   we  are 
the   hopes  of   our   European 
count  on  our  support  and 
,  fes  let  down. 
European  friends  are  better 
,  kmerlcan  constitutional  llml- 
Amerlcans.    If  they  none- 
written  pact  with  us.  It  is 
safer  with  It  than  without 
their  wisdom  Is  to  presume 
their  national  interest 
do. 
n;  We  do  not  need  the  Iron 
alliance  in  order  to  go  to 
European  friend  that  Is  being 
silken  threads  of  common  In- 
itrong  enough. 

not  only  necessary  that  we  be 

beside  our   allies,  it   Is  also 

we    make   common    military 

vlth    them   In    advance.     The 

1  nd    Belgium    refused    to    ally 

th    Britain    and    France    until 

ally  attacked  by  Hitler  In  June 

time   It  was  too  late.     The 

nch   and   British   troops   were 

situation  in  the  middle  of 

-  lefeated  by  the  Germans.    If  a 

had  existed  before  the  war. 

nd  French  troops  would  have 

r  In  carefully  prepared  posl- 

liiight  well  have  beaten  off  Ger- 
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problem 
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elimination 
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To  conclude  the  NASP 

the  Soviet  Union.     How  would 

Russia  have  a  military  alliance 

r  ght  on  our  Ixjrders? 

imagine  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is 

lady  Is  to  misunderstand  the 

Soviet    church    state.     Not 

weakness     provokes     Stalin. 

had  an  armed  Poland  on  Its 

nebrly  20  years  and  never  attacked 

Soylet  aggression  does  not  result 

but   from   the   Soviet   belief 

conquer  and  communlze  the 


njt 


hose  who  fear  lest  we  provoke 

nnocent  as  they  sound.     Some 

ardly    hope    that    the    United 

be  ready  to  fight  to  defend 

Others    secretly    welcome 

grabs  as  more  liberation. 

In  creating  the  NASP  the 

of  America  should  move  slow- 

ckpose  almost  defenseless  coun- 

Norway  to  premature  attack  at 

we  are  not  yet  ready  to  defend 


Eur  >pe 


bjec  :ion 


'  Ills    seems     to    m«    valid.    I 

iked  to  see.  first,  sn  agreement 

Jnlled  States  of  America,  Cau- 

I  ve  original  European  countries; 

ne  ded  military  plans  and  prepa- 

c^tmmon  defense;  and  only  after 

naion  of  the  pact  to  exposed 

Norway  and  Denmark,  and  to 

es  like  Italy  and  Greece. 

CONCLtraiON 

to  a  step  toward  a  solution  of 


security  problem.     For.  so  long 

Ins  disarmed  and  weak,  the 

be  tempted   to  strike.     Making 

Independent  Is  even  more 

l|ian    making    it    sconomlcally 

the  two  sides  of   a  common 

OAce  Europs  and  Asia  have  been 

le  real  problem,  which   to  the 

)f  war.  can  perhaps  be  solved. 

Btabillaatlons,  this  problem  Is 


Reofftnization  of  the  GoTenmieBt  it 
Recommended  by  the  Hooter  Commis- 
sion Urgently  Necessary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1949 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Hoover  Commission  report  is  receiv- 
ing the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  because  It  has  ferreted  out  the 
truth  about  the  colossal  waste,  Ineffi- 
ciency, duplication  of  services,  and  lack  of 
unity  in  the  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  which  are 
costing  the  taxpayer  billions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

Only  through  the  elimination  of 
wasteful  pointless  spending  and  adher- 
ence to  the  simple  principles  of  good 
management  can  the  taxpayer  hope  for 
future  relief  from  present  high  taxes. 
If  economy  in  Government  does  not  be- 
come a  major  factor  in  Government 
si)€nding  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only 
will  tax  relief  be  impossible  but  sooner  or 
later  higher  taxes  will  be  required  to  meet 
Government  obligations  under  a  program 
of  unlimited  spending. 

Today  we  have  big  government  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  last  20  years  our 
Nation's  expenditures  have  increased 
from  $4,000,000,000  to  $42,000,000,000  an- 
nually. Our  total  civilian  employment 
has  jumped  from  600,000  to  2.100,000. 
Our  national  debt  has  fastened  a  mort- 
gage of  approximately  $7,000  on  every 
family  in  America,  and  taxes  absorb 
about  $1  from  every  $5  produced  in  the 
national  income. 

In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Hoover  Commission  reports 
1.812  departments,  agencies,  boards,  and 
bureaus  operating  without  regard  to  the 
-Simple  principles  of  good  business  man- 
agement. Sixty-five  heads  of  agencies 
report  directly  to  the  President,  a  process 
which  would  leave  the  President  no  time 
at  all  for  matters  of  broad  policy  and 
affairs  of  state  If  he  were  to  devote  but 
1  hour  a  week  to  each  agency  report. 

Budgeting  in  these  agencies  ignores  the 
basic  principles  of  economy  and  indi- 
cates what  money  will  buy  but  not  what 
purpose  expenditures  will  serve.  Ac- 
counting sometimes  lags  years  behind 
expenditures.  Any  private  business  or 
household  would  go  broke  if  run  on  the 
.same  lines  as  the  agencies  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  and  the  need  for  sweeping 
changes  is  evident. 

The  Hoover  commission  was  assigned 
the  task  of  investigating  the  .situation  and 
recommending  corrective  measures  to 
limit  government  expenditures  to  essen- 
tials by  the  elimination  of  duplication 
and  overlapping  of  services. 

Some  25  major  problems  of  govern- 
ment were  selected  for  study,  and  re- 
search committees  were  appointed  to 
get  to  the  l)ottom  of  each  problem.  Some 
300  workers,  all  specialists  In  their  field, 
labored  from  10  to  14  months  getting 
facts,  analyzing  figures,  searching  his- 
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tory,  and  preparing  detailed  reports. 
Each  research  committee  presented  a 
final  report  to  the  commission,  which  in 
turn,  prepared  the  final  report  to  the 
Congress. 

The  reports  of  the  research  committees 
alone  totaled  over  2.000,000  words,  the 
most  monumental  work  of  government 
research  in  all  history. 

Mr.  Hoover  set  the  pace  for  tireless 
labor  presiding  at  all  meetings  through- 
out each  day  including  week  ends.  He 
devoted  10  to  14  hours  a  day  in  the  shap- 
ing of  reports  into  what  he  termed  "an 
orderly  pattern  of  government." 

The  report  already  sent  to  Congress 
justified  the  eflort  expended  in  its  prepa- 
ration, and  sets  forth  a  complete  blue- 
print for  good  government. 

We  need  good  government  today  as 
recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
not  only  as  a  measure  for  economy  but 
to  secure  our  fundamental  personal 
freedom  and  to  preserve  our  national 
security. 

Today  Government  decisions  touch 
every  phase  of  our  lives  from  agriculture 
to  atomic  energy,  and  a  personnel  of 
the  highest  caliber  should  be  required 
to  staff  a  government  that  has  such  a 
decided  effect  on  the  daily  lives  of  all  of 
us. 

Our  resources,  financial,  material,  and 
human,  must  t)e  expended  wisely  and  in 
limited  quantity  to  fulfill  our  most  im- 
portant obligations  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic so  that  too  great  a  drain  on  them 
does  not  result  rendering  us  unfit  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  very  forces, 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  seek  our 
downfall.  In  the  words  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  Committee  on  National  Se- 
curity: 

victory  by  bankruptcy  may  be  the  Mach- 
iavellian aim  of  the  Kremlin.  •  •  • 
Burdens  such  as  we  are  now  bearing.  If  sub- 
stantially Increased,  might  become  Intoler- 
able. The  premium  upon  economy,  there- 
fore, becomes  higher  than  ever  before  In  our 
history;  it  may  be  said  that  our  national  se- 
curity depends  upon  It. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  are  put  into  effect  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  potential  savings  to  the  Government 
cannot  be  estimated.  Mr.  Hoover  per- 
sonally has  expressed  the  belief  that  at 
least  three  billions  a  year  can  be  saved 
without  the  loss  of  any  essential  service 
to  the  people.  If  the  upward  trend  in 
Government  spending  is  checked,  this  in 
Itself  would  bring  an  inestimable  saving 
to  the  Nation. 

Congres.s  has  already  acted  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  reorganization.  Legislation 
has  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
•te  to  empower  President  Truman  to  be- 
gin the  task.  As  soon  as  the  minor  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
are  resolved  and  the  legislation  is  ap- 
proved by  President  Truman,  he  will  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  initiating  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  executive 
branch. 

In  my  opinion,  the  report  of  the  Hoover 
Commi.s.«;ion  is  a  challenge  to  our 
democracy.  It  points  the  way  toward 
good  government  and  away  from  waste- 
ful spending  vihich  could  undermine  our 
democracy.  And  only  good  government 
can  serve  the  people  most  efficiently  and 
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extend  the  maximum  benefits  of  govern- 
ment to  our  citizens. 

I  wholeheartedly  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
and  I  urge  that  the  Congress  in  the 
future  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  actual  work 
of  the  reorganization. 


HooTer  Commission  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  TBI  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May 
17.  1949: 

rr    MUST    MOT    M<MJ>1S 

The  Hoover  Commission  report  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  revelation  of  the  Inde- 
fensible waste  and  the  admlntotratlve  con- 
tusion that  exists  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  constitutes  a  momentous  chaUenge  to 
the  American  people. 

Are  they  capable  of  developing  a  national 
will  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient,  more 
responsive,  and  less  costly  Federal  Govern- 
ment? Or  will  they  surrender  to  a  change- 
resistant  bureaucracy,  which  to  counting  on 
public  apathy  and  the  running  of  time  to 
protect  the  enormotisly  expensive  and  In- 
efficient status  quo  that  exists  In  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  Government's  operations 
•cross  the  face  of  the  Nation? 

A  test  te  at  hand.  President  Truman  to 
again  asking  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion giving  the  Executive  the  power  to  carry 
out.  subject  to  congressional  veto,  numy  of 
the  far-reaching  improvements  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Government  that 
were  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. 

Sentiment  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  must  be  made  apparent  to  Con- 
gress. Passage  of  this  measure  is  imperative 
to  a  start  In  translating  the  monumental 
undertaking  of  the  Hoover  Commission  Into 
actions  that  will  stop  at  least  some  of  the 
waste  and  untangle  the  confused  chain  of 
governmental  command  extending  down 
from  the  President.  It  to  necessary,  also,  to 
pln-polnt  the  responsibility  for  Instituting 
ma)or  Improvements  In  the  sloppUy  admin- 
istered Federal  Government.  Mr.  Truman 
has  asked  for  that  responslbUlty;  It  should 
be  given  to  him. 

It  to  easy  to  find  recruits  for  tax -spending 
projects,  and  for  pro)scU  thst  sdd  another 
dangling  function  to  the  PMeral  Govern- 
ment, from  among  the  lnt«adMl  beneOclarles 
of  such  projecu.  But  It  to  dllBeult  to  ob- 
tain recrulu  for  a  project  such  as  sound 
reorganization  of  Government  that  wUl  bene- 
fit all  the  people,  not  )ust  •  few  special 
Mfments  of  the  population. 

Fortunately,  a  recruiting  agency  for  thto 
high  purpose  has  come  Into  being.  It  to 
the  Citizens  Conunlttee  for  Reorganlxatlon 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
which  to  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Hoover  Conunission  findings  and  reeomascn- 
datlons  are  far  too  valuable,  too  essential  to 
the  health  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  be 
allowed  to  molder.  as  those  with  a  vested 
Interest  In  the  status  quo  would  like  to  sc« 
them  do. 

Tba  oommlttee  to  headed  by  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  president  vi  Temple  LulversU),  «ho 


has  already  shown  th.  t  he  will  give  ener- 
getic, competent  direction  to  the  commit- 
tee's task  of  preventing  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  from  being  filed  and  forgot- 
ten, to  the  herculean  task  of  trying  to 
develop  a  national  will  to  achieve  m  less 
wasteful,  better  organised  National  OoTsm- 
ment. 

The  committee  has  enlist^  as  members  of 
Its  Board  some  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
agriculture,  organised  labor,  education,  busi- 
ness, and  political  affairs  in  the  United  Stat«s. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  hopeful  sign  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  committee  has  obtained  the  par- 
ticipation In  the  formulation  of  its  program 
of  siKh  men  as  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor:  PhUlp 
Murray,  president  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organlratlons;  former  Secretary  of  State 
James  P.  Byrnes;  former  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley;  Capt.  Edward  V.  Ricken- 
backer,  president  of  Eastern  Airlines,  who 
counts  mills  as  well  as  pennies  in  conducting 
a  financially  successful  commercial  avlatkm 
system,  and  former  Vice  President  John  W. 
Gamer,  to  say  nothing  of  a  group  of  the  fore- 
most Industrialists  of  the  country. 

The  Commission  that  served  under  former 
President  Hoover  and  conducted  the  moat 
Intensive  Inquiry  ever  made  Into  the  func- 
tioning of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, provided  a  blueprint  that  must  be 
utilized.  Not  to  do  &o  would  mean  that,  at 
a  time  when  their  burden  of  taxation  has 
become  oppressive,  the  American  people  have 
lost  a  priceless  facet  of  the  Americ&n  char- 
acter; the  power  to  carry  into  intelligent, 
constructive  action  righteous  Indignation 
against  sloth  in  government  and  insidious 
extensions  of  government  Into  their  live?  and 
Into  their  purses. 

The  man  who  performed  a  magnificent 
service  for  hto  country  by  directing  the  sur- 
vey which  brought  strikingly  to  light  the 
worst  deficiencies  In  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  an  honored 
guest  of  Ohio  next  month.  Mr.  Hocver  will 
come  to  Del&waxe  on  June  11  to  spask  at  the 
Inauguration  of  Arthur  8.  Flemmlng.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reorganization  Commission,  aa 
president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  We 
hope  Mr.  Hocver  will,  in  hto  address  there, 
convey,  as  he  ably  can,  a  sense  of  the  crying 
need  for  cleaning  up  an  admlntotratlve 
morass. 


Memorial  Day  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

09  MICBICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVF8 
Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  OB 
March  4.  1949.  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  185.  This  U  in  keej^nt  with 
a  resolution  pMnd  unanimously  by  tte 
Congress  a  year  ago. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  favorably  reported  by  Xht 
committee  and  parsed  by  the  CongreM. 
While  the  time  is  getting  short.  I  am  jpil 
hopeful.  In  this  connection.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  of  May  16.  1H0, 
which  Is  pertinent.  The  editorial  reads 
as  follows : 

MSMOaUL   aST   PaATCB 

Senator  Hoam  Fnwtnow'a  rceolatloa  to 
make  a  prayer  for  peace  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  our  NatlonJsl  MtBortal  Day  eom> 
mcmoration  to  due  to  OHB*  bttoze  the  8enat« 
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■ooo.  In  the  House.  Representative  Mich- 
KNm's  iflTr'"«f  reeolutlon  has  been  held  up 
In  committee.  Yet  It  U  dUBcult  to  see  why 
such  a  measure  should  lack  unanimous  con- 
sent In  both  HoiisM  of  Congre— ■ 

As  we  said  a  year  ago  in  suggesting  the 
first  Uemorlal  Day  peace  prayer,  the  United 
States  calU  llaelf  a  Christian  nation.  If  we 
are  correct  In  that  designation,  then  we  as 
a  people  bellev*  In  prayer.  Certainly  a  day 
devoted  to  memory  of  Americans  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  their  country  Is  a  proper 
occasion  to  pray  for  peace.  In  fact,  no  other 
otwervance  of  that  day  is  more  fitting. 

There  are  before  Congress  numerous  other 
bUls  calling  for  various  prayer  days  and 
similar  observances.  We  hope  that  we  have 
no  stubborn  pride  of  authorship  In  this  par- 
ticular Idea,  but  we  are  a  nation  striving 
for  peace,  and  Memorial  Day  Is  an  occasion 
which  reminds  us  of  the  tragic  cost  of  war. 
A  year  ago  when  this  newspaper  first  sug- 
gested that  Memorial  Day  be  thus  observed— 
a  suggestion  which  brought  forth  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  so  designating  a  period 
of  the  day — a  year  ago  the  whole  world 
seemed  cloae  to  war.  Tensions  were  severe 
in  Europe.  Today  the  world  seems  more 
I«Uwd.  The  blockade  at  Berlin  by  Soviet 
KOMla  has  been  abandoned.  The  Marshall 
plan  and  the  Atlantic  Pact  appear  to  be  cool- 
ing Red  ardor  for  strife. 

Who  is  there  to  say  that  the  prayers  which 
went  up  last  Memorial  Day  were  not  an- 
swered? 

But  if  we  are  a  Christian  nation,  as  well 
as  a  peacefxil  people.  Un't  It  logical  that  at 
least  1  day  of  the  year  should  be  especially 
dedicated  as  a  time  to  Intercede  with  the 
Supreme  Being  in  behalf  of  peace? 


Should  We  Abudoo  Our  Freedom  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  April 
10.  1&49: 

SHOrU)  WE  ABANDON  OU*  nUXOOM? 

(By  E.  P.  Tompkins) 

Hardly  observed  by  the  vast  silent  majority 
of  the  American  people,  a  spreading  and  se- 
ductive movement  is  progressing  across  the 
country  to  repeal  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  to  nullify  the  Constitution  of 
the   United   States. 

The  undeclared  objective  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  establishing  a  form  of  world  gov- 
ernment based  upon  the  existing  organi- 
sation of  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  very  least,  if  tue  enterprise  suc- 
rxirli.  this  country  would  be  required  to 
abrogate  a  large  part  of  its  national  aov- 
•ralgnty. 

Krentually.  we  would  probably  be  cotn- 
pelled  to  merge  our  citizenship  with  alien 
and  distant  races,  who  do  not  share  our  lan- 
guag*.  our  customs,  our  principles  of  law, 
our  traditions  of  individual  liberty  or  our 
ancestral  experience  in  the  arts  and  quali- 
fications of  democracy. 

Obscure  In  lt«  origin,  the  movement  was 
Initiated  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Lee 
Humber.  a  lawyer  of  Oreenville.  N.  C..  who 
formulated  a  proposal,  for  submission  to 
State  legislatures,  to  "declare  that  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  ahould  now  tM  unik«d  in 
a  world  federation." 
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anottjer  group.  led  by  former  Supreme 

Owen  J.  Roberts,  would  start 

Atlafatlc  Union,  and  progressively  In- 

E  Lirope.  the  Americas,  Asia,  Africa. 

Australt  sia. 

Se  :retary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patter- 
forn  er  Under  Secretary  of  State  Will 
1  te  the  Roberts  approach. 

is  the  American  Association  of 
:  Jations,  of  which  former  Under 
State    Sumner    Welles    is    an 
president. 

piovement  was  Instituted  by  Mr. 

back  yonder  and  way  down  in 

l4glslatures  of  17  States  have  been 

adopting    formal    resolutions 

limited  world  government,  which  is 

ld4a. 

now  being  made  to  Join  Ala- 
Calif(^ia,  and  Maine  to  the  list. 

this  aspect  further,  the  United 

Inc.,  has  devised   a   new 

resolvjtlon  for  the  legislatures  directly 

In  our  Federal  Constitution 

upon    Congress    to   summon    a 

cohstltutlonal   convention   for  the 


United  Nations  and  Congress  has  already 
scuttled  our  protective  tariff  system  and  re- 
pealed the  statutes  prohibiting  Asiatic  immi- 
gration. 

Under  such  a  system — 

Our  natural  resources,  and  the  fruits  of  otir 
productive  free  enterprise,  could  be  exhaus- 
tively looted  for  the  benefit  of  covetously  less 
able  and  less  industrious  populations  else- 
where. 

Under  such  a  system — 

American  labor  would  have  to  compete  at 
home  and  abroad  with  alien  pauper  labor, 
and  the  American  standard  of  living  would 
vanish. 

Under  such  a  system — 

We  would  have  to  share  our  privileges  of 
citizenship  with  the  aborigines  of  Africa  and 
the  hordes  of  the  Orient,  and  in  the  end  be 
overwhelmed  by  their  migrations. 

Under  such  a  system — 

We  could  maintain  no  national  defense 
without  the  express  assent  of  foreign  powers. 

Under  such  a  system — 

Our  flag  would  cease  to  command  respect, 
our  institutions  would  become  degraded, 
and  an  American  would  never  again  inherit 
the  pride  of  our  ancestors  in  being  an  Amer- 
ican. 
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Polish  Church  Fif  hts  Odds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

or    NFW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Sun 
of  May  10.  1949: 

Polish  CntmcH  Fights  Odds — Red-Run  R«- 
GiMK.  Holding  Advantages.  Is  Out  To 
End  ths  Cleegt's  Inituencx — BotTNOARics 
Tangle  Dispxtte 

(By  Judy  Barden) 
Wassaw,  May  9. — "Let  the  church  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  a  future 
world.  Our  Job  is  to  look  after  them  here." 
This  Is  the  way  a  Polish  official  today  summed 
up  the  war  which  Is  going  on  between  the 
church  and  the  state. 

The  state  long  ago  decided  to  give  up.  as 
far  as  the  old  people  were  concerned.  It 
wants  children  and  Is  determined  to  have 
them  no  matter  what  fight  the  church  puts 
up. 

The  state  has  all  the  advantages.  It  Is 
playing  its  hand  slowly,  but  it  Is  steadily 
chipping  away  the  church's  ancient  preroga- 
tives. The  controlled  press  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant flow  of  vicious  attacks  against  the 
priests,  but  it  la  not  anticipated  that  any- 
thing similar  to  the  Mlndszenty  trial  will 
happen  here. 

HrrLSB'8   METHODS 

Hitlerite  methods  are  being  used  In  an 
effort  to  break  the  clergy's  power.  Priests  are 
arrested  on  obscene  charges.  Many  have 
been  tried  and  sentenced  for  being  active 
collaborationists  of  the  underground.  There 
doesn't  appear  to  be  any  organized  under- 
groimd  movement,  but  anyone  against  the 
Government  Is  considered  a  traitor  wishing 
to  overthrow  it.  At  least  two  priests  were 
recently  sentenced  to  death  on  this  charge. 

Religious  instruction  is  optional  for  school 
children  and  must  not  be  enforced  by  teach- 
ers. Marriage  and  divorce  are  under  ctril 
control.  If  a  Pole  wlshee  a  church  wedding, 
he  can  have  it,  but  he  must  also  go  through 
a  civil  ceremony  or  his  marriage  is  not  recog- 
nized. 


Politics  complicate  everything.  The 
church  in  Rome  has  refused  to  recognize 
the  border  changes  in  the  west  which  gave 
Poland  territories  which  had  been  under 
German  control  before  the  war.  The  Allies 
have  all  but  given  up  in  this  matter,  but  the 
church  hasn't.  Most  of  these  territories 
still  form  parts  of  German  dioceses.  Polish 
priests  in  these  areas  technically  remain  im- 
der  the  supervision  of  German  bishops. 

The  Vatican  has  expressed  sympathy  for 
these  people,  and  the  Germans  Interpret  this 
as  support  for  their  claims  to  get  the  regions 
back.  Churchmen  find  the  situation  awk- 
ward. The  Government  never  ceases  to  take 
advantage  of  the  church's  dilemma. 

Nevertheless  there  are  Poles  who  appar- 
ently see  nothing  wrong  In  going  to  confes- 
sion In  the  morning  and  a  Communist  rally 
in  the  afternoon.  These  two  loyalties  are 
bewildering  to  a  western  visitor.  Many  be- 
lieve that  church  and  state  could  cooperate 
In  the  rebirth  of  the  country — a  son;  of 
peace-at-any-prlce  attitude. 

The  generally  acknowledged  leader  of  this 
school  is  Cardinal  Sapieha,  of  Krakow. 

POLES    RESPECT    CARDINAL 

This  80-year-old  cardinal,  who  remained 
In  Krakow  throughout  the  German  occupa- 
tion, has  the  respect  of  every  Pole  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  stood  up  against  the 
Nazi  Governor-general,  Hans  Frank.  How- 
ever, leadership  in  the  church  is  not  in  ttw 
hands  of  Cardinal  Sapieha.  Bishop  Wyszyn- 
Bkl  of  Lublin,  a  younger  man,  is  Achblshop 
of  Warsaw  and  Primate  of  Poland. 

For  a  time,  after  his  election  in  January, 
It  appeared  that  an  agreement  might  be 
reached.  The  church  asked  to  be  left  alone. 
All  it  wanted  was  an  atmosphere  of  good 
will.  However,  the  government  reply  was 
almost  an  ultimatum.  It  demanded  that  the 
church  cease  complaints  that  it  was  being 
attacked  by  the  government;  that  it  Instruct 
bishops  and  clergy  to  cut  themselves  off 
completely  from  the  underground,  and  that 
the  church  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Vatican  to  recognize  the  new  western  bound- 
a.'^les  of  Poland. 

The  church  agreed  to  punish  any  clergy- 
men whom  the  government  could  prove  were 
criminals,  but  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  boundary  problem,  saying  this 
was  a  matter  between  the  government  and 
the   Vatican. 

Things  were  quiet  for  a  short  time.  Then 
recently  a  pastoral  letter  warned  church- 
goers not  to  believe  everything  they  may 
read  against  the  church.  Apparently  the 
church  anticipated  another  attack. 

The  problem  of  the  church  appears  hope- 
less It  it  comes  to  an  agreement  it  wUl 
lose  centuries-old  influence.  If  It  doesn't 
make  an  agreement,  more  restrictions  will 
be  placed  upon  It. 


General  Poiaski's  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1949 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Chicopee,  Mass.: 

Resolution     relative     to     General     Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day 
Whereas    a    resolution    providing    for    the 
President  of  th"  United  States  of  America  to 


proclaim  October  11  of  earti  year  as  General 
Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance 
and  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  is  now  pending  In  the 
present  session  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  the  11th  day  of  October  1779  \x 
the  date  in  the  American  history  of  the 
heroic  dei^th  of  Brig.  Gen.  Caslmir  Pulaski, 
who  died  from  wounds  received  on  October 
9.  1779,  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Arkansas,  California. 
Connecticut,  Delaware.  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska. New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Nevada.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  and  other  States  of  the  Union, 
through  legislative  enactment,  designated 
October  11  of  each  year  as  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  recurring 
anniversary  of  this  day  be  commemorated 
with  suitable  patriotic  and  public  exercises 
in  observing  and  commemorating  the  heroic 
death  of  this  great  American  hero  of  the 
revolirtlonary  war;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has,  by  legislative  enactment, 
enacted  frcwn  October  11,  1929,  to  October  11. 
194«.  to  be  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Chicopee,  Mass. 

1.  That  we  hereby  memorialize  and  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve,  if  passed,  the  General  Pulaski's 
Memorial  Day  resolution  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Congress, 

2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution, 
properly  authenticated,  be  sent  forthwith  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Chicopee,  at  a  meeting  held  on  April 
5.  1949. 
Attest: 

AKTXiua  Balthazar, 

City  Clerk. 


Postal    Reclassification    Bill    Shoald   Be 
Taken  Up  By  Congress  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1949 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9 
I  introduced  H.  R.  4595.  The  measure 
applies  to  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Oflace  Department  and  is  in  the  form  of 
a  postal  reclassification  bill.  It  is  iden- 
tical with  measures  introduced  by  my 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  John  E.  Lyle, 
Jr.,  of  Texas,  and  the  Honorable  Georci 
P.  Miller,  of  California. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  to  correct  a  number  of  the 
inequities  existing  in  the  act  of  July  5. 
1945.  It  is  a  most  reasonable  proposal 
and  I  am  convinced  that  its  modest  cost 
will  i>ermit  enactment  in  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 


A  similar  proposal,  known  as  S.  1772. 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  McKkllar.  of  Tennessee.  Frear. 
of  Delaware.  Hxtmphhey.  of  Minnesota. 
KE7AUVER.  of  Tennessee.  Iju«ger.  of  North 
Dakota,  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut.  Ecton. 
of  Montana,  and  Hewdricksom.  of  New 
Jersey. 

Public  Law  134.  the  Postal  Reclassifica- 
tion bill,  is  definitely  In  need  of  correction 
In  several  sections.  I  believe  that  my 
biU,  H.  R.  4595  is  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  several  of  the.«ie  inequities. 

For  many  years  past  postal  workers 
have  been  discriminated  against  in  the 
matter  of  annual  leave  and  sick  leave 
Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
6  of  the  Postal  Salary  Classification  Act 
to  provide  postal  employees  with  sick  and 
annual  leave  on  the  same  basis  that  such 
leave  is  now  provided  for  most  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Government.  The  section 
which  it  is  proposed  to  amend  now  pro- 
vides 15  days  of  annual  leave  and  10  day» 
of  sick  leave  each  year  for  postal  em- 
ployees, while  employees  other  than 
postal,  subject  to  the  general  leave  sys- 
tem, receive  26  days  of  annual  leave  and 
15  days  of  sick  leave  each  year.  The 
principle  of  this  legislation  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Moreover,  the  measure  would  establish 
a  genuine  longevity  system  in  the  postal 
service  by  granting  full  credit  for  all  past 
service  in  the  allocation  of  meritorious 
grades.  Under  present  law,  employees  In 
the  field  pastal  service  must  wait  3,  5, 
and  7  years — a  total  of  15  years  addi- 
tional— before  becoming  ehgible  for  the 
longevity  grades.  My  bill  establishes  four 
longevity  grades  and  full  credit  is  allowed 
for  all  past  service. 

Another  gross  inequity  gravely  in  need 
of  correction  is  the  extremely  low  en- 
trance grades  given  postal  employees. 
My  measure  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
four  lower  grades  in  all  categories  by 
placing  employees  in  those  grades  auto- 
matically in  grade  5.  Most  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  lower  grades  are  military 
veterans  who  entered  the  service  follow- 
ing World  War  11.  They  are  definitely 
entitled  to  this  timely  recognition. 

The  measure  also  provides  for  a  hori- 
zontal pay  lncrea.se  of  $150  per  annum  to 
those  employees  granted  increase  of  $450 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  900. 
Eightieth  Congress.  This  justifiable  ac- 
tion is  prompted  by  the  testimony  given 
by  the  Postmaster  General  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  earlier 
this  year.  At  that  time  the  Postmaster 
General  indicated  that  If  Congress  had 
granted  a  $600  increase  in  1948.  the  em- 
ployees would  not  be  demanding  addi- 
tional increases  this  year.  The  Post- 
master General  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  all  employees  and  I  wholeheartedly 
concur  in  his  views  on  this  vital  subject. 

Additionally,  the  measure  proposes  to 
establish  a  $100  annual  imiform  allow- 
ance for  letter  carriers  and  other  em- 
ployees designated  by  the  Postmaster 
General  to  wear  such  uniforms.  Such 
allowances  are  generally  granted  police- 
men, firemen,  guards,  watchmen  and 
others  required  to  wear  uniforms  by  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government.     Simple  justice  (leaumda 
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that  similar  allowances  be  granted  uni- 
formed postal  employees.     As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  have  long  felt  that  uniformed 
letter  carriers  and  other  postal  workers 
were  entitled  to  a  uniform   allowance. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  present  session. 
January  3.  I  introduced  K  R.  397  which 
would  provide  a  $100  uniform  allowance 
for  these  employees.    I  am  advised  that 
Postmaster  General  Donaldson  on  more 
than  one  occasion  has  indicated  the  at- 
titude of  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
be  one  of  complete  sympathy  with  this 
type  of  legL«!lation. 

Finally,  the  measure  proposes  to 
abolLsh  the  out-moded  Efficiency  Rating 
System  in  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  but  authorizes  the 
Postma-ster  General  to  remove  any  officer 
or  employee  whose  services  are  unsatis- 
factory. This  feature  will  undoubtedly 
save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
printing  meaningless  forms  and  time 
consumed  establishing  equally  worthless 
efficiency  raUngs.  Elimination  of  this 
obnoxious  system  would  be  most  helpful 
in  building  employee  morale. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  measure  will 
cost  approximately  $162,600,000.  How- 
ever. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  highly  con- 
troversial Efficiency  Rating  System  will 
greatly  reduce  this  cost  estimate. 

The  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  and  all  other  postal  organiza- 
tions are  solidly  supporting  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Postal  Reclassification  Act. 
The  employees'  representatives  have  al- 
ready appeared  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
panion measure  in  the  Senate.  They  un- 
doubtedly will  express  similar  words  of 
approbation  in  connection  with  my  bill, 
H.  R.  4595.  and  similar  measures  if  and 
when  public  hearings  are  held  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. I  stronfc.ly  urge  that  such  hear- 
ings be  scheduled  Immediately  and  that 
the  measure  e  acted  upon  favorably  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  an  early 
date. 


Medical  Care  Not  All  in  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or     MAKTLAND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1949 

Mr.  BEAIJ^  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  renfarks.  I  mclude  in  the 
RscoRi)  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
Maryland  Solves  Health  Program.  This 
article  was  written  by  Dr.  Maurice  C. 
Pincoffs.  professor  of  medicine.  Maryland 
University  School  of  Medicine.  This  ar- 
ticle Is  in  connection  with  those  writ- 
ten by  Agnes  E.  Meyer  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post.    It  follows: 

Mt*^*'    Cam*   Not   Ah.   in    Hxalth 
(By   Dr.   Maurice   C.   Plncoffs.   profwsor   of 

madletne.  Uaryland  University  School  of 

Medicine) 

Before  commenting  on  the  medical-care 
program  In  Maryland  which  has  been  de- 
aerlbed  In  the  preceding  articles  In  this  se- 
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em  arises  from  the  fact  that 
has  acquired   methods  for  at- 
sucoksafully  more  disease  conditions, 
nur  iber  of  medical  personnel  is  re- 
when  watchful  watting  and  pal- 
were  all  that  could  be  done, 
le    medical    personnel    now    re- 
years  of  training.     There  Is  at 
shortage  of  physicians,  den- 
dletltlans.  and  clinical  pathol- 


l)een  a  growing  understanding 
of  physicians  and  laymen  that, 
;he8e  problems  connected  with 
of  medical  care.  It  Is  necessary 
medical  resources  we  have  should 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  that 
ilannlng   for   their   further   de- 
>e    undertaken.      The    program 
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Involved  In  giving  medical  service  should 
take  part  in  the  planning  of  a  program  of 
medical  care.  Moreover,  the  planning  body 
should  be  permanent,  not  temporary,  since 
there  would  be  constant  need  of  adjustment 
to  new  conditions.  Finally,  the  planning 
body  should  have  official  sanction  if  Its  rec- 
ommendations were  to  be  fruitful  of  results. 
These  requirements  were  met  when,  at  the 
request  of  the  Medical  and  Chlrurglcal  Fac- 
ulty,  the  Governor  of  Maryland  authorized 
the  addition  to  the  State  planning  commis- 
sion of  a  standing  committee  on  medical 
care  with  representation  In  Its  memt)ership 
of  the  general  public,  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses  and  all  agencies  concerned  in  giving 
medical  service  or  education. 

A  permanent  planning  body  so  composed 
and  with  official  standing  is  an  essential 
feature  In  a  State  organization  for  medical 
care.  It  can  undertake  studies  of  special 
problems,  bring  together  in  conference  the 
different  health  agencies  and  initiate  action 
to  have  new  programs  put  Into  effect.  The 
medical  care  programs  for  the  counties  of 
Maryland  and  for  Baltimore  City,  which 
have  been  described  In  this  series  of  articles, 
followed  upon  recommendations  from  the 
committee  on  medical  care.  Prior  to  these 
recommendations,  the  support  of  the  medi- 
cal and  dental  professions  and  of  the  hospi- 
tals had  been  obtained.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  If  a  program  for  Improve- 
ment of  medical  care  has  the  support  of  all 
those  concerned  with  medical  service  and  of 
the  representatives  of  the  general  public.  It 
will  receive  support  also  from  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

To  administer  these  county  and  city  medi- 
cal-care plans  the  State  and  city  departments 
of  health  were  designated.  Advisory  coun- 
cils were  appointed  to  each,  and  in  the  coun- 
ties the  local  health  officer  who  administered 
the  program  In  his  area  also  had  an  advisory 
committee.  Those  who  have  read  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  S.  1679  will  note  that  this 
same  pattern  of  State  administration  for  the 
benefits  of  so-called  national  health  Insur- 
ance Is  prescribed  In  that  document.  It  Is, 
we  believe,  a  good  pattern  to  follow,  but  in 
order  to  function  it  requires  full-time  health 
officers  who  can  give  adequate  time  to  this 
aspect  of  their  duties.  It  will  be  a  number 
of  years  before  many  of  our  States  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  personnel.  This  Is 
not  only  a  question  of  available  funds  but  of 
the  shortage  of  trained  public  health  officers 
to  fill  such  positions.  To  attempt  to  put  Into 
effect  a  complicated  Nation-wide  program  of 
the  kind  envisaged  in  S.  1679  without  being 
able  to  man  it  with  trained  administrative 
personnel  Is  sure  to  lead  to  confusion  and 
Inefficiency. 

INTECnATlON  OF  C.%R1 

The  departments  of  health  are  the  natural 
agencies  to  administer  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram, since  they  are  manned  by  physicians 
who  have  an  understanding  of  medical  prob- 
lems not  possessed  by  welfare  workers  and 
also  because  the  health  departments  admin- 
ister a  number  of  other  clinic  programs  (can- 
cer, tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  maternal 
and  child  welfare,  etc.),  which  must  natural- 
ly be  Integrated  with  medical  care  In  the 
home  and  the  doctors  office.  The  Integration 
of  these  activities  leads  to  their  housing  in  a 
health  center.  The  manning  of  these  special 
clinics  by  local  physicians  brings  them  in 
contact  with  the  consultants  in  special  fields, 
chiefly  from  the  medical  schools  In  Baltimore. 
As  this  feature  of  the  program  develops  It  Is 
felt  that  It  will  do  much  to  keep  the  practi- 
tioner In  rural  areas  abreast  of  medical  ad- 
vances. This  effort  Is  supplemented  by  post- 
graduate extension  courses  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  In  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  State. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  principle  of 
Integrating  all  existing  facilities  with  the  new 
medical  care  plan  has  led  to  a  radically  dif- 
ferent program  In  which  under  the  health 
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departnrent  the  large  outpatient  clinics  of 
the  hospitals  assume  medical  responsibility 
for  a  given  number  of  iiullgent  patients  re- 
siding In  their  area  of  the  city,  and  associate 
with  themselves  for  this  ptirpose  practicing 
physicians  oS  the  area  concerned.  This  la 
an  example  of  the  flexibility  of  medical  care 
planning  on  a  local  level  and  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  bring  Into  working  combination  all 
the  existing  medical  facilities. 

In  both  the  counties  and  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, participation  In  the  program  Is  vol- 
untary, both  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and 
the  physician.  Patients  choose  their  physi- 
cian and  can  change  physicians.  Doctors 
can  accept  or  reject  patients.  Stress  has 
been  laid  on  reducing  paper  work  to  ■ 
minimum. 

The  Maryland  plan  of  medical  care  is  still 
in  evolution.  It  still  does  not  covw  the  med- 
ically indigent.  It  must  have  larger  financial 
support  from  the  .State  before  the  gap  can 
be  closed  between  those  who  can  afford  in- 
surance coverage  and  those  indigents  who 
are  now  provide*  for  by  the  present  plan. 
The  medically  Indigent  do  not  now  lack  free 
iMMftftallzation  In  serious  illness,  and  In  the 
eAttH  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  free 
outpatient  clienu.  In  the  rural  districts 
their  home  and  office  care  Is  still  dependent 
on  the  physicians'  generosity.  I  feel  that  our 
medical  care  program  should  be  extended  to 
cover  them. 

Those  who  have  read  this  interesting  scries 
of  reports  on  the  Maryland  program  of  med- 
ical care  to  which  I  have  added  this  cUirtng 
statement  must  have  noted  the  fact  that 
Maryland  has  been  cognizant  for  some  years 
of  defects  in  the  provision  of  medical  care 
and  has  taken  energetic  action  to  remedy 
these  defects. 

The  physicians  of  Maryland  and  the  people 
of  Maryland  have  accepted  the  principle  that 
those  who  cannot  pay  for  medical  care  must 
be  provided  with  It  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer.  They  have  agreed  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  medical  care  program  by 
Governmental  agencies,  the  health  depart- 
ments. Why  then.  It  may  be  asked,  do  the 
people  of  Maryland  and  the  physicians  of 
Maryland  expose  compulsCM^  "national 
health  insurance"?  Why  did  the  Maryland 
Legislatxire  pass  a  resolution  opposing  it? 
Why  did  the  physicians  of  Maryland  in  a 
recent  questionnaire  vote  1.002  to  62  against 
it? 

PATZSMALISM     SHTNNXD 

The  people  of  Maryland  like  to  refer  to 
their  State  as  the  "Free  State."  Tbey  do  not 
favor  a  paternalistic  form  of  national  gov- 
ernment which  forces  people  to  do  what 
It  considers  wisest  for  them.  They  have  a 
considerable  distrust  of  the  efficiency  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracies  as  administrative  agents. 
They  prefer  more  local  control  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  tax  funds.  Furthermore,  the 
doctrine  that  those  without  means  bave  a 
right  to  livelihood  or  medical  treatment  at 
the  expense  of  others  appears  to  them  U- 
loglcal  and  un-American.  They  believe  firm- 
ly in  the  older,  opposite  doctrine  of  the  duty 
of  those  who  have,  to  help  those  in  need. 
As  for  medical  insurance,  they  believe  in  it 
heartily  and  over  a  third  of  them  are  in- 
sured In  the  BIu^  Cross  plan  alone,  not  count- 
ing commercU  insurance  policies.  How- 
ever, they  want  to  take  it  or  leave  It  as  they 
w<sh.  Marylanders  do  not  like  compulsion. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  they  never  ratified 
the  Volstead  Act. 

As  for  the  physicians  of  Maryland,  they 
not  only  greatly  dislike  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion In  regard  to  medical  care,  but  In 
addition  feel  that  the  program  vrtll  further 
overburden  them  and  result  In  a  lowering 
of  medical  standards.  They  resent  the  In- 
evitable paper  wort  attached  to  Federal  ad- 
ministrative methods  which  will  reduce  their 
time  available  for  care  of  patients.  They 
fear  the  t3rpe  ot  burdensome  regulations 
which  may  result. 


It  seems  to  ma  qtilte  true  that  cntlrdy 
apart  from  the  step  toward  socialism  which 
national  health  insurance  carrlee  with  it, 
part  of  the  bill  which  deals  with  the  admin- 
istration of  medical  care  Is  wholly  impractical 
under  present  conditions.  All  practitioners 
are  overloaded  with  work  now  and  young 
men  shy  away  from  general  practice  because 
the  number  at  patients  often  spells  hasty, 
inadequate  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Free 
medical  care,  as  has  been  shown  in  England. 
multiplies  calls  on  the  physician  for  entlrriy 
minor  complaints.  The  patient  given  a 
hasty  examination,  a  slap  on  the  back  and  a 
prescription  may  be  satisfied,  but  the  phy- 
sician knows  he  Is  doing  a  poor  Job. 

The  present  complement  of  medical  per- 
sonnel and  of  hospital  facilities  would  have 
to  be  greatly  expanded  to  handle  the  de- 
mands that  would  be  made  upon  it  by  free 
medical  care  without  lowering  Intolerably  the 
quality  of  medical  care. 

It  is  my  lielief  that  every  encouragement 
and  if  necessary  Federal  assistance  should  be 
given  to  States  to  assist  them  to  set  up  tax- 
supported  medical-care  plans  for  the  Indi- 
gent and  medically  indigent  In  accord  with 
the  principles  of  the  Maryland  plan.  For 
thoae  in  higher  brackets  of  income.  Insurance 
against  the  cost  of  serious  Illness  is  available. 
Federal  assistance  for  the  expansion  of 
training  of  medical  personnel  and  for  rural 
hospital  and  health-center  construction  will 
greatly  assist  In  increasing  the  number  of 
physicians  and  of  other  medical -service  per- 
sonnel, and  in  locating  them  in  smaller 
communities.  These  practical  measures  will 
cover  our  serious  immediate  needs  and  are  far 
sounder  in  principle,  far  more  economical  In 
administration,  and  far  t>etter  insurance  of 
good  medical  care  than  the  socialistic  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  President. 


Chicago's  City  Coancy  Endorsft 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  n.i.TTvois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiiay,  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  second  city  of  America.  Chicago, 
the  people  are  looking  forward  hope- 
ftiUy  to  the  passage  by  this  body  of  H.  R 
4009.  Approximately  $o5.00C.OOO  of  mu- 
nicipal and  Slate  moneys  have  beoi  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  slum  clearance 
and  the  decent  hou.'^ing  of  families  in  the 
low-income  classification  in  Chicago. 
Chicago  and  the  State  of  Dlinois,  hav- 
ing so  magnificently  participated  in  the 
great  task  of  bringing  sunshine  into  the 
lives  of  the  less  fortunate,  welcomes 
the  anticipated  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  partner  in  com- 
pleting the  job  of  converting  the  slum?  of 
despair  into  islands  of  hope,  gladdened 
with  the  lat^hter  of  little  children  grow* 
ing  up  In  a  clean  and  wholesome  envi- 
ronment. 

No  one  In  Chicago  has  worked  with 
greater  zeal  and  industry  for  the  clear- 
ance of  the  plague  spots  of  the  slums  than 
the  young  and  brilliant  Alderman  Rob- 
ert Merriam,  the  great  son  of  a  great 
sire,  who  on  his  reium  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  was  elected  to  the  seat 
in  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  once  oc- 
cupied by  his  father,  the  dtetlnguished 
and  beloved  Charles  &  Merriam.  and  by 


the  great  jtinlor  Senator  from  Dlinois. 
the  Honorable  Paul  Douglas. 

Under  the  leave  granted  me,  I  insert 
the  resolution  of  Alderman  Robert  Mer- 
riam which  was  passed  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Chicago  on  May  12.  1949: 

Whereaa  the  city  of  Chicago  faces  an  acute 
shortage  of  housing  arrranmodatlr,ns  for  Its 
many  citizens;   and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  adeqimte  housing  Is  a 
continual  threat  to  the  health  and  well- 
betng  of  many  of  our  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
have  expressed  their  determination  to  assist 
to  the  limit  of  their  financial  ability  in  the 
construction  of  new  housing  and  the  eradica- 
tion  of  sltim  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  mayor's  program  for  housing, 
approved  by  the  City  Council  of  Uie  Cltj  of 
Chicago,  calls  for  liberal  Federal  assistance 
In  carrying  out  this  program :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  city  council  do  hereby 
endorse  House  bill  No.  4000  known  as  the 
Housing  Act  of  19*9.  which  provides  (1|  Fed- 
eral aid  to  localities  for  the  clearance  cjt 
slums  in  blighted  areas:  (2)  Federal  assist- 
ance for  a  lew-rent  pulillr  housing  program; 
(3>  an  expanded  program  ot  housing  re- 
search, designed  to  stimulate  new  methods 
of  construction;  and  (4)  a  farm  bousing  pro- 
gram; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  ail  of  the  Ctmgressmen  from  the  Chi- 
cago diatrict. 


Assails  Uuked  States  Attackers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHlLBiN 

or    JCAbSACHCSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Clinton  (Mass  )  Daily  Item  con- 
cerning the  speech  which  I  made  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  American  Legion 
home  at  Ma3mard.  Mass.,  last  Sunday: 
Mrmv.^  umtBU  statis  attacs  ■■■     cowcacas- 

MAJf  PHn.BIK  H*   M lUTANT  ABaBO*  HRS  SO- 
CXALBTIC    AKD   COMMTrWIETIC   STWTBMS 

Speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
American  Legion  home,  in  Maynard.  Sun- 
day, Congressman  Pruif  J.  PHnaof,  of  this 
town,  sharply  assailed  the  proponents  of 
socialistic  and  communistic  systems  work- 
ing to  regiment  the  American  Government 
and  economic  system. 

Praising  the  Legion  and  other  veterans' 
organisations  for  their  peerless  service  to 
the  Nation  In  war,  Oongressman  PHXLaor 
stated  that  It  is  no  less  Important  that  they 
should  strive  mUltantly  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion at  peace. 

TThere  Is  a  great  deal  of  tmsotmd  and  vi- 
sionary political  thinking  In  this  country  to- 
day," he  said,  "and  most  of  It  stems  from 
sources  which  are  un-American  snd  mlM- 
tantly  opposed  to  the  American  way  of  Illi. 

•at  Is  for  tM  to  reeogniae  before  It  is  too 
late  that  freedom  In  all  Its  ramificatSona  to 
the  central  theme  of  the  American  pofltleal 
and  economic  organization.  To  the  giealeet 
extent  achieved  In  history,  onr  Nation  tug 
managed  through  rtniggle  and  turmoil  to 
protect  the  great  basic  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual which  d«^ve  from  freedom. 

•Tills  of>e  fact,  more  almoet  than  any 
other  save  the  favor  which  the  Almighty  has 
bestowed  upon  us.  has  been  responstMe  for 
the  phenomenal  growth,  power,  i^enty,  and 
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high  ttandiu-ds  of  the  N»tlon.    A  fre«  econ- 
omy unhampered  by  but  a  minimum  at  goT- 
ernment*:  edict  contributed  more  to  build 
up  Amertc*  and  make  »t  a  land  of  unparal- 
leled opportunity  aAd  abundance  than   all 
Um  bureaucratic  regtilatlona  In  the  world. 
"Let  ua  reeocnlxc  that  this  free  economy 
ftnd  freedom  ttaelf  arc  tntervoven.  that  we 
cannot   baee  one   without   the  other,   that 
where  a  mapar  refulated  government  cornea 
lo.  freedom  Bad  aU  that  It  meana  goea  out. 

''Many   nattona   overaMs  hmf  (llBrofWai 

tbto  aad  reality  and  everyvhere  that  tb«  gm- 

itM  of  nuui  haa  been  ahackled.  there  la  aerrl* 

ttide.  poverty ,  and  economic  prlratlon. 

"A  free  government  can  alao  be  deetroyed 
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^  Hif  WMOwii  Mm  of 

barwuenMjr  over  the  fleid  r>f  free  individual 
MMorpnoe.  America  ne  are  a  taa-rlddeti  peo- 
Blo  Mtof  in  toeal.  •t«t«.  •ml  natumal  of- 
faM,  Owqumflmnbty.  «e  mtiat  (vmtimM 
m  aeeumo  vwl  oml   neeeaaary  ubttgatkNM, 


"WM  11  wo  owuM  (Nimve  m  •  freat  dy 
dodlMtod  to  llM  froodcNn  Md 
o(  otir  people  ond  tb$  welfare  of 
•  pmmlVi  VOrUt,  we  must  abeolutely  avoid 
dtaaouraglnc  ^nd  Biimng  the  mutative  of  the 
Individual  through  oppreaalve  taxation.  The 
alt-embractng  and  alUvttal  thmg  U  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  o.'  enterprise  and  to  keep  open 
ttoa  doora  o(  opportunity  in  thia  country. 

"The  Commwtfma  are  hoping  and  waiting 
for  the  OoBopm  of  otir  economy  and  are  do- 
ing cverythtac  to  load  It  down  with  expendi- 
ture and  debt  ao  that  It  cannot  poealbly 
endure.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  veterana,  every 
other  patriotic  group  and  every  patriotic  cltl- 
■»B  mllltantly  to  as«aU  and  oppoee  the  pro- 
posals which  radical  thinkers  are  making  to 
Induce  us  to  change  our  free  institutions,  our 
way  of  life,  our  abundant  human  and  mate- 
rial reaourcea  for  the  oily  promises  and 
blandUhmenU  of  the  advocates  of  the  totali- 
tarian state 

"Regimentation  violates  the  very  Intent  of 
every  true  American.  We  cannot  permit  any 
dam  of  our  cttlaena.  whether  It  la  labor, 
manafement.  amall -business  men.  or  doctors 
and  profeealonal  men  to  be  converted  by  law 
from  the  tree  atatus  they  enjoy  as  American 
cltlaens  into  civU  aervanu  and  puppeta  Just 
as  In  the  Marxist  or  aoclallstlc  superstate, 
under  the  pretense  of  aodal  reform. 

•"The  noble  veterans,  with  unmatched 
bravery  and  sacriflce.  have  dispatched  Hitler 
To}o  and  all  the  other  dictators  who 
aeektng  the  destruction  of  American 
Now.  In  thia  criala  that  confronts 
us  affecting  the  perpettutlon  of  our  cher- 
ished freedoms,  political,  social,  economic 
and  civil.  I  am  confident  that  the  veterans 
joining  with  all  other  Uberty-lovmg.  dear- 
thlnklng  patriotic  Americana  will  defeat 
those  who  are  seeking  to  Inaugurate  the 
alave  police  regimented  state  In  thla  coun- 
try and  thus  fasten  an  abominable  servitude 
upon  the  American  people." 

Oaofrsssman  Pkilbin  pralaed  and  lauded 
tbo  Isadsri  of  the  American  Legion  at  every 
level  who.  be  aald.  have  labored  unselfishly 
with  other  veteran  groups  and  the  Congress 
to  effect  a  proper  rehabilitation  of^our  vet- 
erans, and  to  assure  that  those  who  had 
fought  to  save  the  Nation,  their  families  and 
dq>endents  would  be  treated  conalderately 
by  the  Oovemment  m  acoardance  with  their 
Just  deassrta  for  the  great  sacrifices  which 
they  have  made. 

"In  wartime."  he  said.  "When  the  flags 
were  flying  and  the  cannon  were  roaring 
and  the  planes  were  droning  and  these  gal- 
lant boys  ivsre  otfsring  tbatr  all  to  the  Nation 
ao  unselflahly  and  m«(nlflecntly,  we  said  that 
wo  would  never  forget  them. 

"Now  let  ua  keep  that  promise.  Let  ua 
continue  to  keep  It  In  the  future  ao  that 
the  vetarana  and  their  dependents  will  not 
be  aacrlAosd  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  U 
dlspenatng  unhnwndsd  largssaa  upon  forcifn 
cxAiutriea,  or  At  any 
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EXTENMON  OP  REMARKS 

HOrj.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CALIFOOMU 

»K  OP  BwnaBmrr  ATP/m 

ay.  May  19,  1949 

of  California.    Mr.  Speak* 
CT.  under  lea^e  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
Itie  RccoKO       wUh  to  include  a  letter 
wtilcti  points  ottt  ttiat  th«  War  Damage 
on  iwarddd  Um  Btttetoc  Mln- 
00.  to  ihd  PhlUppllMt  I4.A00.000 
aa  6UM§e»  UuAtalned  during  the  last 
war,    Ttie  lejter  turthrr  pointa  out  that 
almtlar  treaonent  ha*  nut  bren  given 
the  gold  minerii  in  this  country  whoM 
mine*  were  c  oaed  down  during  the  war 
by  an  unpr  «edentdd  Ixeeutlve  order 
which  caUMK  mllllona  of  dollars  In  dam- 
age,   Moreo'  er,  similar  treatment  has 
not  l>een  accorded  mlneri  of  strategic 
and  critical  minerals  and  metals  who 
suffered   Iomm   when   the  Oovernment, 
after  Induclrg  them  to  go  Into  produc- 
tion,  preemi  itorlly  and   without  notice 
cut  ofl  purchasing  contracts.    The  Rules 
Committee  t  as  just  granted  a  rule  on  a 
bill    which        Introduced    IH.    R.    8341 
which  will  correct  this  latter  Injustice, 
Another  bill  is  pending  now  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of   the  House  to 
secure  just  compensation  for  the  Amer- 
ican gold  mliers. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

CatXA  ff  AN  ZiMc-LxAD  Co.,  Inc., 
Se  w  York.  N.  Y.,  March  23. 1949. 
Mr.  Jamss  Wi  ITB. 

Care  Senc  tor  Patrick  McCarran, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAa  Mr.  VHrn::  On  the  very  unlikely 
chance  that  It  has  not  been  previously 
brought  to  yo  ir  attention.  I  quote  as  follows 
an  article  wh  ch  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sun  day  bef oi  e  yesterday: 

"BENCUKT  t  Nrr  GETS  WAR-DAMAGE   AWARD 

"The  War  £  amage  Commission  has  award- 
ed the  Balato :  Mining  Co.  14.500,000  as  dam- 
ages sustalnei  by  the  last  war  and  has  made 
a  down  payn  ent  of  $1,500,000,  It  was  an- 
nounced toda  r. 

"This  dowr  payment  enabled  Balatoc  to 
llqtildate  Its  debt  to  the  Benguet  Consoli- 
dated Mining  Co.,  the  parent  company,  nnd 
Benguet  in  t\  rn  paid  off  Its  debt  to  a  ba.'Uc 
and  the  foui  Haussermann  family  trusts. 
Benguet  and  Balatoc  are  now  free  of  debt. 
The  mining  properties  are  In  the  Philip- 
pines." 

I  Imagine  t:  lat  I  need  not  comment  ou  the 
facts  dlsclosei  I  above.  In  our  lustanco,  our 
Alaskan  prop*  rtlea  were  as  directly  damaged 
by  the  war  tu  were  those  In  the  Philippines. 
We  are  faced  not  only  with  loss  of  previous 
Investment  but  also  with  loss  of  the  propeity 
to  RFC  whoee  loans  cannot  be  repaid  because 
the  war  and  Its  aftermath  have  prevented 
operations  sliice  1941.  I  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  meetu  g  you  In  Washington  last  week 
and  want  ym  to  know  again  that  we  stind 
foursquare  be  ilnd  you  In  your  efforts  to  ob- 
tain redress  f  yr  lossss  suffered  by  gold-min- 
ing companiet  because  of  the  war  and  to  re- 
move the  gol<  -mining  Industry  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  ( lass  of  "untouchablllty"  which 
makes  It  as  h  igh  a  crime  to  a  United  States 
cltlzsn  to  tou  rh  gold  as  for  a  Hindu  to  touch 
an  untouchal  )ls.  Not  even  uranium  ore  Is 
so  dtscrtmlna  ed  sgalrist. 

With  best  uishes. 
Sincere  i|; 

JOMPICT. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

XN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Thur$day,  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob* 
ably  the  most  Important  problem  th«t 
our  country  faces  now  Is  the  problem 
that  comes  to  us  by  reason  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Communl.<*ts  outside  our 
country  and  of  those  within  our  coun- 
try, 

I  think  that  no  fair-minded  American 
agreed  with  Mr,  Truman  when  ti«  Mid 
in  effect  on  many  ogCMlcms  during  tt)« 
campaign  last  fall  tUtt  the  disclosures 
th«n  being  made  by  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
were  merely  "red  herrings,"  No  one  hM 
ever  been  justified  In  suggesting  any  de> 
fects  In  the  President's  AmerlcanUm. 
At  least,  I  never  Questioned  It  and  I 
would  defend  him  agaltist  any  such  Im- 
putation. But  the  President  was  unwUe 
in  making  that  statement. 

Recently  some  light  has  been  shed  on 
this  subject  by  the  press  which  implies 
strongly  that  the  President  had  poor 
advice  from  his  Attorney  General.  Mr. 
Tom  Clark. 

However  that  may  be.  the  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch,  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers  in  the  country, 
has  something  to  say  on  that  subject. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Columbus 
Evening  Dispatch  has  an  able  editorial 
stafif,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
great  paper  "covers  central  Ohio  like 
a  blanket,"  I  am  extending  my  remarks 
with  a  copy  of  that  editorial: 

BEHOLD,  otnj  PROrrCTORS 

Last  Wednesday  evening.  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  came  to  Columbus  to  address  local 
Democrats  at  the  Jefferson -Jackson  Day  t25- 
a-plate  dinner.  Of  all  things,  he  said  the  ad- 
ministration was  "alert  to  the  perils  of  com- 
munism and  •  •  •  intensely  fighting  it 
on  every  front."  He  also  claimed  that  the 
administration  has  done  more  to  stamp  out 
subversive  Influences  than  any  other  admin- 
istration. 

Indeed.  Wft  submit  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  subversion,  communism,  and  the 
world  Communist  menace  has  received 
greater  Impetus,  comfort,  and  abetting  under 
the  administration  and  Its  predecessor  New 
Deal  administration  than  under  any  other  in 
our  history. 

It  was  the  New  Deal  administration  which 
recognized  Scrviet  Russia  In  the  first  place. 

It  was  under  New  Deal  aegis,  or  at  least  in- 
difference, that  Communists  were  able  to 
gain  control  of  many  strategic  American 
labor  unions. 

It  was  under  the  New  Deal  brand  of  diplo- 
macy that  the  Allies  lost  the  early  pecce 
through  New  Deal  concessions  to  Soviet  Im- 
perialism at  Tehran.  Yalta,  Cairo,  and  Pots- 
dam. 

It  was  under  New  Deal  diplomacy  that 
once-free  Baltic,  east  European,  Balkan,  and 
Asiatic  nations  were  dellt)erately  and  liter- 
ally sold  out  to  the  Communists  of  Russia  as 
part  of  the  Roosevelt  "grand  design." 

It  was  under  the  New  Deal  administration 
that  Communists  Infiltrated  one  Important 
Federal  Oovernment  agency  after  another — 
and  even  the  adminlstrstion  has  owned  to 
having  had  to  discharge  many  because  Uiey 
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were  belatedly  (after  much  public  pressure) 
"discovered"  to  be  Communists. 

It  was  under  New  Deal  diplomacy  that 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  American  wealth 
and  proparty  were  iianded  over  free  ot  charge 
to  one  Communist  country  after  another. 

It  was  during  the  Mew  Deal  administra- 
tion that  laftlsU  enjoyed  WhlU  Hoxiss  bed 
and  board  and  an  agency,  now  branded  as 
subversive  tj  Attorney  Oenaral  Clark's  own 
Department,  cnjoyad  the  sponsorship  of  tha 
wife  of  a  Prcaldant. 

It  was  the  wife  of  a  Hew  Deal  President 
Who  repeatedly  and  personally  tntervened  to 
forca  tha  admission,  over  ftuu  Departmaot 
protests,  of  a  notortotie  Communist  to  this 
country. 

It  Is  under  a  New  Deal  admlnlstrstioo 
that  an  lodlctad  CoauntuileC,  OertMrdt  Aa- 
lar,  enjoyed  freedom  of  aeveMent  under 
Wad  Ut  ply  hu  uade  and  to  skip  the  cmntry 
wktle  ordinary  eitiaene.  IUm  aoy  of  the  reet 
of  ttf.  would  iMve  laoftUctked  in  JaU  (or  a 
oooMNtfattvely  niinor  offenae. 

Alert  to  tlM  perils  of  eommunlsmr  Attor- 
ney Oenersl  Clark  might  better  have  aald, 
•ware  ot  the  fruiu  of  our  slas. 

Tha  blood  Is  on  the  head  of  tbe  New  Deal 
.Thlle  the  claim  that  tha  admlnUtratloo  U 
doing  "more  to  stamp  out '  subversion  than 
any  other  is  open  to  debau.  it  U  true  that 
recent  administrations  are  responsible,  more 
then  any  others,  for  a  situation  requiring 
that  any  "stamping  out"  be  done. 


CoBfress  Mast  Make  DecisioB  is  M  Dafs 
on  Deficit  Financinf- Budget  Balance 
Unbkely  for  Many  Years  te  Cone  if 
Speaciing  Forces  Win 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEYEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THg  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence  taken  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Wednesday,  May 
18.  1949: 

Witliln  flO  days  America  must  make  a  fate- 
ful decision.  It  may  affect  the  course  of  our 
economic  life  for  a  decade  or  more.  It  may 
weaken  America  as  a  world  power  or  It  may 
strengthen  Americas  position  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  postwar  world. 

The  decision  relates  to  whether  the  United 
States  Is  to  embark  on  an  era  of  deficits  in 
the  Federal  budget.  If  It  does,  there  may 
not  be  another  balanced  budget  for  many 
years  to  come.  If  deficit  financing  comes, 
economic  troubles  will  multiply  and  then  aid 
to  Europe  will  be  jeopardised. 

The  struggle  Is  between  the  forces  thst 
want  to  spend  and  those  that  want  to  save. 

MSANS   BUTINO   OT  VOTES 

Politics  and  selfish  Itist  for  continuance 
in  political  office  are  back  of  one.  and  fear 
of  economic  chaos  is  back  of  the  other. 

In  such  a  contest — which,  in  reality,  means 
buying  votes  by  bribing  a  minority  segment 
cf  an  uninformed  electorate  that  can  hold  , 
the  balance  of  power  in  elections — the 
chances  favor  the  politicians  who  want  to  do 
the  bribuig.  AiT  Informed  majority  can  over- 
come any  such  minority. 

Tlw  Federal  budget  which  President  Tru- 
man rvconunended  last  January  Is  dose  to 
$42 .000 .000. ceo  He  now  «ants  to  increase 
U  by  nearly  $2.0J0,000.0C0.    There  are  proj- 


ects pending  which  have  the  administra- 
tion's hlfilng  and  which  eould  add  several 
billions  more.  Receipts  are  estinoated  at  $30,- 
000/)00,000. 

In  the  White  Botise  Is  a  praetleal  politi- 
cian. If  Congressman  don't  vote  for  admin- 
istration measures.  Mr.  Tnmuui  threatens  to 
withhold  appointments  they  favor.  When 
tha  Federal  Oovernment  votes  mooay  that 
beoeflta  a  particular  group  of  voters.  Mr. 
Trtmaaa  esacte  bis  price-support  at  the  polls. 
If  a  group  of  dtleens  doeeat  tou  tor  bias 
though  H  has  leeelnd  ftnaaeial  beueMi,  be 
calls  tha«  group  ungrateful. 

Mr  Truman's  speecb  aoeepilng  tha  Demo- 
cratic nomination  at  Wiiladelpbla  last  siun- 
OMT,  lo  whlcb  be  said  labor  and  the  farmers 
would  be  ttogratefttl  if  tbey  didn't  support 
blfli.  eottM  be  retarded  as  a  bit  of  campaign 
oraldry  but  for  tbe  fset  that  sa  laie  as  a 
weeks  ago,  la  talking  witb  a  groop  of  agrl« 
cultural  edMora,  be  again  adopted  tbe  same 
meretrtekme  appeoMb  wheu  im  said  thst  in 
tbe  laai  eleeMen  "tbe  farmi^s  apparently 
realiaed  wbleb  etde  o4  tbelr  bread  was 
buttered." 

As  long  as  a  President  of  tha  United  Itates 
seu  tbe  pastern  In  tbe  handling  of  publie 
funds  and  gives  tbe  Impression  that  it  u 
hie  own  w&aa»j  and  not  the  taspafi*  tbat 
U  bslnff  spent,  it  will  be  diflctiU  to  pK  a 
budget  cut. 

SCnOW  UP  TO  COVCBBM 

Congress,  by  a  coalition  of  Republicans  snd 
Democrats,  must  therefore  do  the  budget 
cutting.  It  eeems  passing  strange  that  this 
Nstlon,  which  managed  to  live  without  hard- 
ship only  2  years  ago  under  a  Republican 
Congress  with  s  tse.OOO  000.000  budget, 
should  now  have  to  spend  many  blUlons 
more. 

The  cry  of  Mr.  Truman  for  more  taxes  at 
this  time  Is  st  variance  with  the  advice  of 
his  own  party  leaders  and  the  President's 
own  economic  advisers.  Whstever  were  the 
mistskes  in  reducing  taxes  a  couple  years 
ago.  a  greater  mistake  would  be  made  now 
In  increasing  tax  rates.  The  true  answer  Is 
to  prune  the  budget.  It  can  be  done.  One 
way  Is  to  pass  all  appropriation  bills  now 
pending  but  require  the  head  of  every  agency 
or  department  to  regard  Its  appropriations 
as  an  over-all  sum  and  to  reqxilre  that  10 
percent  be  cut.  leaving  It  to  each  agency  to 
determine  from  which  of  its  many  Items  the 
10  percent  should  come.  The  agencies  and 
departments  know  best  where  cuts  can  really 
be  made. 

Some  such  approach  is  Imperative  If  the 
budget  is  to  be  balanced.  It  is  no  longer  a 
Job  to  be  expected  from  the  Executive,  for 
he  wants  to  spend  and  spend.  The  country 
can  be  spared  an  econoniic  catastrophe  only 
U  Members  of  Congress  are  alert  to  the 
dangers  that  lie  ahead,  and  that  s  when  an 
aroused  public  opinion  becomes  essential. 


Uncmployasest  and  the  New  England 
Power  G>mpact 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 

Cr  KBODC  ISIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1949 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  happy  to  listen  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Patterson],  talk  about  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  that  exists  mrt  onij  in 
Connecticut  but  in  all  of  New  England. 
I  think  he  remembers  that  Gov.  John 
O.    Pastore.   of    Rhode    Island,   a    few 


DMmths  ago  liutltuted  a  new  program 
prtqxslng  that  all  the  New  En k land 
States  get  together  and  form  a  New  Eng- 
land Development  Authority.  Three 
States  have  ratified  this  program,  but 
the  States  of  Vermont  and  Maine  have 
seen  fit  not  to  ratify  It  because  of  the 
power  lobbies  that  exist  In  the  Icflaln- 
turns  of  thOM  SUtea  at  the  present  tliM. 
If  m  procrnai  like  that  cotild  have  beefi 
worked  out  ti  would  do  much  to  relieve 
unemployment  in  New  Englnrtd.  We  find 
that  we  are  now  paying  three  times  the 
power  rates  that  arf  paid  tn  the  TVA 
area  or  on  the  west  eoMi  where  they  have 
pubUc  power  projecta.  If  wt  coold  gaC 
one  for  New  England,  if  all  the  •UUa  la 
the  New  England  group  would  foUov 
the  leadership  of  the  Ooetmor  of  Rhodd 
Island  In  aueto  a  oanpMg  1  tMak  «•  POttld 
do  eomethliif  about  tfeo  iwgMplafunt 
that  fideu  th«rt, 

Mr.  McCOmiACK  Mr.  Speaktr.  wtO 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POOARTY     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  may  sUte  thag 
what  the  gentlfman  has  said  is  abso> 
lutely  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  tha 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  hag 
expired. 


Tbose  Saow-White  Qiiaese  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIKNCSOTS 

Df  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnrsday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoas.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  James  P. 
Kearney  from  America  for  May  14,  1949: 

THOSE    SMOW-WHIT*    CHIinSI    UZW 

(By  James  P.  Kearney) 

<Pather  James  P.  Kearney.  S.  J.,  has  years 
at  personal  experience  oi  tint  Chinese  people 
in  general  snd  of  Chinese  Communists  ia 
particular  to  qualify  him  as  a  critic  of  Edgar 
Snow's  X*umalistic  gyrstlons  on  the  present 
Chinese  tragedy.  Pr.  Kearney  spent  18  years 
working  in  the  Chinese  mission  field,  as 
teacher,  editor  and  radio-league  director.) 

With  world  Ccmmunist  "peace"  eongreesas 
cheering  the  news  of  Red  victories  in 
anguished  China,  here  In  America  there  are 
still  men  trying  to  soothe  tis  with  the  Idea 
that  maybe  things  arent  so  bad  out  there 
after  all.  Take  the  case  of  Edgar  Snow.  Is 
answer  to  the  question:  Will  Ctiina  bcoone 
a  Russian  sstellite7  (Satevepost.  4/9/4»l, 
Mr.  Snow  says  he  believes  there  U  s  good 
chance  that  Red  China  will  not  play  Stalin's 
game. 

The  Post  editor's  statement  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  knows  the  Cliinese  Com- 
munists perliaps  better  than  any  other 
American  warrants  examination  of  the  record 
ot  tills  autiiority  on  the  China  Reds.  In  the 
beginning  of  tlie  article  in  quesuon,  iSr. 
Snow  says:  Tt  lias  never  been  my  contention 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  not  really 
Communists."  If  be  will  coostilt  his  own 
book.  Pe<^tle  on  Our  Side  (Random  Bouse. 
1944.  p.  290).  he  will  read:  •'For  Americans 
with  little  background  on  China  the  term 
'Communist'  may  tw  misleading.  The  fact  Is 
th&t  'communism'  was  never  estabtlshed  in 
China  •  •  •  and  Oilsese  CoounnuifU 
never  claimed  otherwise. "    In  the  course  ot 
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Utm  im  Mgec  ftinom  ih»i 
If  MaMov  r«lla  f'V  Mi- 

to  ^MOttnc    Mr    fiMV. 

iiiwrti  fif*  UM  »••<(  yMT. 
ith.  tf«y-fiftapitvw  itM  iKmr-h*  b«t4 
tlMi  pantMtor  apiriOT    ti  m  •»  m  rvmta* 
lawai  tf  tfe*  rii— wm  poticf  or  •oafiMtM. 

A  rott^  of  (hMMM  Qittoll*  m\mtmw)m 
b*v«  it««<i  tn  CtolaM*  Ownnmm  Mil  mmm 
for  quit*  •>xn«  ttm«  If  Mr.  taov  or  tiM  MU« 
\on  of  lb*  iv«t  wtAtt  t*>  mform  thw— Um 
•f  IMH  C004IUIMM  IB  Umw  |0rru<vkr».  th*y 
4ta«M  eoDdMevod  to  aoBifalt  th«  nMTMt 
OMholle  •dltor.  Tb«  C*thoiie  pr«M.  for 
fMr».  hM  falthmily  r»port*d  *y*wttue«  «c- 
•ounU  by  bUbor«.  priMU  and  tut^rt,  and  hM 
pOMMlMd  rMte'jle  nems  ttemj  («th«rMl  by 
IK!WC  eatTMpondrntA. 

TiM  facts  Mr.  Snow  and  tha  VotX  editor 
might  laara  ara  as  follows:  tn  Had  arcaa.  al> 
thoufii  tba  people  are  toid  they  are  sovereign. 
ttkey  bave  notblnf  to  say.  The  Red  regime 
has  promised  bearen.  and  bas  given  tbe  poor 
people  bell.  To  date  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nUU  bare  piled  up  a  hideous  record  of 
■uifrtss  (almost  a  hundred  ■UaslOB^'tss  since 
VJ-day)  terrorism.  ptUage.  land  eontecatkm; 
denial  of  free  speech,  free  preaa.  free  wor- 
ship, suppression  of  mission  schools;  tIo- 
latktt  of  eTCf7  basic  principle  an  American 


In  case  Mr.  Snow  should  say  these  reports 
are  exaggaratad.  or  unauthenticated.  ve  refer 
htm  to  quotations  from  the  China  Weekly 
Bartow  <Not  is.  JM7.  p.  S50).  a  leftist 
Shanghai  magazine  for  which  he  used  to 
work.  Oo  tbe  land -reform  program,  we  read: 
"kxMdm  S:  Land  ownership  rights  ot  all  land- 
lords art  abotlahed.**  "Article  3 :  Land  owner- 
ship of  aU  anoaatral  ahrtnas,  tamplas.  mona- 
'atatWa.  schools.  Inatttutlons  and  organiza- 
tions U  abolished."  "Article  11:  All  land 
deeds  and  all  notea  oo  debts  contracted  prior 
to  the  reform  of  the  agrarian  system  shall 
ba  dsdarad  null  and  votd."  This  U  the  pro- 
gma  Mr.  Snow  is  asking  Americans  to  subsi- 
dise, as  the  Poet  article  reveals 

The  following  statement  by  P.  JoUet.  a 
Frenchman,  is  merely  one  of  hundreds  that 
could  ba  quoted  to  indicate  the  feeling  of  the 
Chin  aw  towaird  tbe  Redi: 

"Raring  Ured  constantly  tn  close  contsct 
with  the  peaaants  In  Korth  China  for  10 
years  and  experienced  every  stage  of  the  con- 
qaeet  of  ths'  r««[ion  by  the  Eighth  (Red) 
Army.  I  have  been  a  wltnees  of  the  sttltude 
of  the  population  In  regard  to  them  and  can 
glee  my  word  of  honor  that  90  percent  of 
the  popvlatton  (others  say  only  96  percent) 
curse  the  Rad  raglma  tn  thrtr  heart,  and  even 
opanly  when  they  wa  aeaured  of  privacy  and 
esn  spaak  in  Chlneaa  to  a  foreigner  wtKtm 
they  trust.  All  praise  the  regime  In  words. 
Ittda  their  resentment  and  ahOw  thcmaeleea 
MttsAad  when  they  have  to  spaak  through  an 
tatarprvter  to  foMlpMrs.  Thla  is  out  of  fear 
o(  rapnsals:  tartora.  pillage,  forced  labor, 
the  testimony  of  any  foreigner  ac- 
by  Communists  has  no  value  as 
of  the  true  mentality  o:  the 


M.  JoUet.  who  knows  the  Chinese  language 
and  mentality  thoroughly,  singles  out  Edgar 
fttow's  Red  Star  Over  China  aa  a  book  that 
definitely  doea  not  represent  the  Chinese 
peasant's  raid  rsartlon  to  communism.  He 
and  all  Chlan  rasAdents  know  that  during  the 
past  year,  st  the  mere  rumcir  of  a  Red  sd- 
vance.  eren  the  poorest  tn  a  Chinese  village 
would  drop  every-thing  snd  run.  The  tlu>u- 
■anda  of  destitute  refiagacs  from  Had  areas, 
who  have  been  cared  for  by  mlsslonartes.  and 
othera  near  the  large  cities  are  eloqtient  proof 
of  what  the  people  think  of  China's  Rads 

In  his  Post  article  Bdgar  Snow  has  summed 
up  his  reasons  fir  be!  living  we  c»n  deal  with 
Chines*  eoamtinlsm.  We  select  a  few  polnU 
tion. 


1.  Hm  «imI  ntkrn  that  Utmeam  can't  haf 
Id  ggRlfgl  Oi  M  M  hM«i  on  tha  beltW  that 
0life«%  tftMi  iM  hot*  h0*n  Hii#rMsti<m«iia<4 
In  lh*iry  b«i  notlonatiats  tn  prar(U>e  This 
la  tha  prssM  Ihcina  sutig  of  m<jet  United 
•tota*  MIM  I.  W&*k  In  ti)«  Mrty  tMO> 
IfoMPDVs  1*01  »rs  trgtMd'  "WorUI  revolutum 
Ian  t  pnigrnsi  ^t  ^n  w»tl  in  luropa  It  will 
b*cin  •ffsftif  ly  only  vh^t  Asta'a  hundreds 
of  mitilono  •    Bpnr>on<  pooplae  have  been 

rtnlo  aol  on.  far>off  China  is  the  key 
RoMMVtst  MMoaaa."  tltare  Is  little  st- 
tatnpt  by  left  lU  tn  deny  Mosrow't  influone* 
tn  the  early  <  ays  of  ttM  Chinese  Red  JP«rty, 
but  they  den  It  Is  clear  after  1927.  Before 
the  House  c*  fnmtttee  in  March  194S,  how* 
ever.  Mr  Wli:  am  Bullitt  testified; 

"In  1M4.  w  ten  I  was  Ambaaaador  tn  Mos- 
cow, the  Sov  »t  Oovemment  issued  a  t>ook 
|w*  bought  c»  pies  for  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment I  ent  tied  The  Strategy  and  Tactics 
of  Communi  it  Revolution  In  China.'  In 
which  It  listel  40  dlrectl  et  It  had  given  the 
Chinese  Com  nun  1st  Party  on  how  to  con- 
duct Its  affairs.  In  1935.  when  I  was  at 
Moscow,  repn  sentatives  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Part;  were  prima  donnas  at  the 
meeting  of  tl  e  Third  Internationale  In  Mos- 
cow. The  jwrty  line  has  never  been  broken 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  •  •  • 
The  same  ma  a.  Mao  Tse-tung.  Is  conducting 
the  Commurlst  Party  of  China  today  who 
has  conducie  I  it  for  the  past  20  years." 

To  show  he  w  the  Chinese  Reds  have  always 
veered  with  tl  le  party  line:  Early  in  1935  they 
were  Instruct  sd  by  Moscow,  says  Preda  Utley 
(who  once  w<  irked  In  the  Moscow  bureau  di- 
recting Chini,  Red  affairs),  to  cease  fighting 
Chiang  Kal-i  hek  and  the  Kuomlntang  and 
try  to  make  sn  alliance  with  them  against 
Japan.  Thej  did  so.  After  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese pact  lii  April  1941,  the  Chinese  Reds 
obediently  followed  Russia  In  recognizing 
Japan's  Man(  hukuo,  and  denounced  all  Chl- 
neaa who  otjected.  In  the  1944  Japanese 
drive  south,  which  almost  lost  the  China 
war  for  the  Oniied  States  and  Chiang,  the 
Chinese  Reda  did  nothing  serious  to  prevent 
this  or  to  cut  the  Japanese  communications. 
Our  mlssioni  iries  lived  In  those  areas  and 
report  that  cne-tenth  of  the  Red  effort  was 
e«pended  ag  ilnst  the  Japanese,  the  other 
nine-tenths  :o  consolidate  their  own  posi- 
tion for  po«1  war  work  against  the  Chinese 
Government. 

2.  Mr  Snon  goes  on  to  say:  "Except  Yugo- 
slavia. China  has  the  only  Communists  who 
actually  cami  •■  to  power  without  direct  polit- 
ical or  mint  ir^  dependence  upon  Russian 
arms."  By  R  isslan  arms  he  doubtless  means 
arms  manufactured  in  Russia.  In  his  article 
he  rever  mei  tions  the  wel' -known  fact  that 
Russia  turr-e  I  over  to  her  Chinese  satellites 
the  huge  suf  ply  of  Japanese  arms  they  cap- 
tured, and  w!  il~h  by  treaty  ihould  have  gone 
to  the  Chine  »  Oovemment.  Major  General 
Chennault,  a  ho  should  be  s  better  authority 
on  this  point  than  Bdgar  Snow,  estimates 
that  there  w  is  enough  Japanese  materiel  to 
equip  a  milll  >n  Chinese  Reds  for  10  years  of 
fighting.  Tt  is  single  Item  represents  Mos- 
cow's huge  itake  tn  the  outcome  of  the 
China  war.  and  far  outweighs  anything  the 
United  State  I  has  contributed  to  stave  off  a 
Kremlin  victory.  Yet  It  does  not  prevent 
Mr.  Snox  f i  }m  asaerttng:  "From  the  best 
Information  could  get  when  I  was  In  Korea 
tn  1946,  the  Russians  bad  given  little  help 
to  the  Chlnei  e  Reds.  The  latter  were  rather 
Inclined  to  lx)k  upon  their  'loyal  allies'  as 
an  otMtacle." 

3.  The  nei  t  affirmation  of  note  la  this: 
Tt  Is  doubif  il  If  10  percent  of  the  Chinese 
Central  Com  nlttea  are  Soviet-edvicated.  In 
the  rank  and  file  not  one  In  10.000  has  been 
sent  to  Rus  ita."  That  la  Just  about  the 
right  propor  ion  needed  to  take  over  any 
nation  for  th »  Kremlin.  "They  have  learned 
their  Marxist  a  largely  from  the  history  of 
th*  Chinese  party,  th*  textbooks  and  doc- 
trines worke  I  out  tn  the  writings  of  Mno 
Tse-tung."  If  Mao  were  not  an  orthodox 
Marxist,  thai  might   l>*  dangerous;   but  In 


tiH«  h#  itatad  «at«fonM'ly  to  newsman 
RDdartefe  "Ch»»*»  •  Oommunista  ar* 
•ly,  irretoesWy,  Olid  aggreitslvely 
Id  tiM  full  M^nse  of  th*  Msrilsn 
and  tontttiat  word"  OenersI  Wed*mey*f 
bafnre  the  N'nia*  8ommirt«>e  In  Msrrh  I94I, 
was  asked  "Are  th*  Chines*  Cummunlats 
prtmsrily  C-mimuiilats,  or  thln*s*  patriot*?" 
HU  reply:  "Mao  Ts*-tuni,  through  Chnu 
giflsi,  stat*d  estegorlestty  to  m*  that  they 
lire  Commuitlsts  as  such  Th*y  ar*  dafi* 
nlifly  Commutttsts  aa  we  understand  th* 
urm  Communut  I  asked  them:  'If  you 
bad  to  ohoos*  between  th*  Communist  move- 
m*nt  and  your  country.  China,  which  would 
you  chooa*?'  Chou  En -la  id  said:  th*  Com* 
muniitt  sld*.' " 

Further,  when  the  Cominform  denounced 
Tito  last  year.  Mao  denounced  Tito;  when 
Reds  In  all  the  big  countries  made  their  open 
profession  of  loyalty  to  Stalin  In  case  of  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  the  China  Reds, 
according  to  an  April  3  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Shanghai,  obediently  followed 
suit  by  denouncing  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
and  declaring  they  would  "march  forward 
hand  tn  hand  with  the  ally  of  China,  the 
Soviet  Union  •  •  •  to  overthrow  the 
entire  Imperialist  sjrstem  and  realize  the 
llt>eratlon  of  all  mankind." 

In  this  question  of  the  strained  relations 
between  Mao  and  Stalin  that  Mr.  Snow  haa 
conjured  up,  where  does  America  come  In? 
Mr.  Snow  thinks  of  everything:  "So  long  as 
it  is  true  that  the  United  States  Is  the  main 
support  of  the  old  regime  In  China  •  •  • 
Americans  will  easily  hold  their  present  posi- 
tion as  foreign  enemy  No.  1."  How  can  we 
escape  that  odious  title?  It's  all  very  simple. 
Mr.  Snow  pictures  it  thus:  Mao  Tse-tung 
has  outlined  a  huge  reconstruction  program. 
But  the  new  Communist  state  is  really  in  a 
bad  way  and  deserves  American  sympathy — 
"It  starts  oft  with  a  nation  that  Is  bank- 
rupt •  •  •  its  cities  ruined,  its  railways 
wrecked,  its  machinery  antiquated  or  useless. 
iti  river  and  canal  systems  broken  down.  Its 
people  hungry,  weary,  and  ragged,  eager  to 
work  but  lacking  tools."  That's  where  Uncle 
Sam  comes  In.  "If  the  new  regime  Is  to 
make  a  speedier  success  of  modernizing  China 
than  Its  predeces-sors.  It  will  have  to  seek 
aid  wherever  practical,  rather  than  abide  by 
ideological  preferences." 

One  has  to  admire  the  temerity  of  Mr. 
Snow  In  asking  the  United  States  ta.xpayer 
to  finance  a  needy  Red  regime  in  the  midst 
of  the  cold  war  between  us  and  Russia.  To 
see  its  absurdity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ask 
what  our  reaction  would  have  been  to  a 
similar  request  from  a  pro-Hitler  American 
asking  us  to  finance  a  newly  conquered  pup- 
pet state.  The  British  In  Hong  Kong,  who 
held  much  the  same  opinion  as  Edgar  Snow 
about  the  Chinese  Communist  desire  for 
trade  with  non -Soviet  states,  have  already 
been  sadly  disillusioned  by  their  experience 
in  newly  captured  Tiensin  and  Peipiug  and 
have  had  to  close  down  their  cfflces.  The 
recent  naval  Incident  on  the  Yangtse  augurs 
a  speedy  end  to  such  ideas. 

Were  Mr.  Snow  a  real  authority  on  the 
Chinese  Reds,  he  would  know  what  everyone 
who  has  lived  with  them  for  a  long  period 
knows,  that  they  have  no  desire  to  build  up 
the  living  standard  of  their  people.  On  the 
contrary,  as  a  foreign  doctor  who  got  caught 
In  Chefoo  when  the  Reds  moved  In  told  me 
over  a  year  ago  In  China:  "The  aim  of  the 
Reds  is  to  reduce  everyone,  rich  and  poor. 
foreigner  and  Chinese,  to  the  level  of  the 
Shanghai  beggar."  Edgar  Snow,  having  lived 
In  Shanghai,  knows  what  that  means.  My 
'  guess  Is  that  If  there  is  any  Important  foreign 
trade  going  out  of  the  newly  conquered  China 
ports.  It  will  go  to  Soviet  Dalren  and  Port 
Arthur,  so  generously  handed  over  to  Moscow 
by  an  ailing  President  Roosevelt  without  pre- 
viously consulting  Chiang  Kai-shek,  head  of 
an  allied  government. 

If  there  Is  any  Important  element  tn  our 
State   Department   taking  Mr.  Snow's  Ideas 
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MrlotMly,  chU  moy  Mptoln  th*  dMostrous  Fm 
tastarn  poller  t^  D>|MK»Wit  iMf  bOM  loP 
k>wtAf .  Mr  Hm/w's  cMsioni  wmi  b«  dtM  to 
Ipioron— ,  IxJt  tit*  ttat*  DoportMsnt  has 
bMn  ktpt  w*n  XnUttm*^  on  tho  riMl  ttoarMur 
of  Olllna'i  lUds,  Amarlran  CothoMii  oevM 
bolp  by  backinf  up  thos*  n*natofs  who  d** 
msnd  a  quieli  invastlgatlon  iH  l\vm»  r*sp<m« 
MMo  for  envlnaertnc  th«  eollaps*  of  th*  only 
frodp  reaisttiiK  lUd  domination  of  China, 
ThoM  who  aotd  Chiang  down  th*  rlv*r  would 
Ilk*  to  do  th*  sams  for  0*n*ral  MacArthur; 
snd  their  mastar  plan  also  calls  for  turning 
th*  Phlltppln*a  and  south*aat  Asia  over  to 
Moscow.  It  ought  to  b*  possible  to  r*plac* 
these  men  with  Amerlcsns. 


Railway  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  uxiMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  statement : 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MELVIN  PRICE,  EEPEESENTA- 

TIVX  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  TWENTY -FIFTH 
ILLINOIS  DISTRICT.  BEFORE  THE  StJBCOMMnTEE 
ON  RAILWAT  SAFETY  OF  THE  HOt;SE  INTER- 
STATE AND  POREICN  COMMERCE  COMMrrTEZ, 
CONSIDERING   H.  R.   630  AND  H.  R.   37S 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  very  much  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 
I  am  here  for  the  purpKwe  of  supporting  and 
urging  you  to  support  adequate  legislation  In 
the  field  of  railway  safety. 

There  Is  a  general  conception  on  the  part 
of  the  American  railroad  passenger  that  his 
safety  Is  fully  protected  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately  this  Is  not  so  and  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  can  now  proceed 
to  the  correction  of  some  of  the  obstacles 
In  this  Important  field.  One  of  my  primary 
Interests  as  a  Member  of  Congress  has  been 
the  promotion  of  passenger  and  employe* 
safety  on  the  Nation  s  railroads. 

I  come  from  a  railroad  family  and  I  repre- 
sent here  in  Congress  one  of  the  largest 
railroad  concentration  points  In  the  whole 
world.  The  subject  tbst  you  are  discxisslng 
here  today  Is  not  a  matter  of  statistics  with 
the  people  of  the  Twenty-fifth  District  of  Ill- 
inois. It  Is  small  comfort  to  the  widow  of  a 
victim  of  a  railroad  accident  to  know  that 
that  tragedy  Is  duly  recorded  in  some  statis- 
tical voltime  prepared  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  these  statistics,  we 
must  move  toward  a  broadened  and  en- 
larged safety  program  that  will  more  than 
pay  for  Itself  when  viewed  in  terms  of  long- 
range  gain. 

Upon  being  elected  to  Coneress  for  the 
first  time  in  1945  I  Introduced  legislation 
requiring  carriers  by  rail  to  Install  and  main- 
tain adequate  electronic  communications 
systems.  In  each  succeeding  Congress  I  have 
reintroduced  this  legislation  tn  tbe  hope  of 
obtaining  action.  You  are  today  considering 
my  latest  bUl.  H.  R.  530,  which  I  Introduced 
In   this  Congress. 

In  addition  to  my  bill  you  are  considering 
H.  R  378  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  your  committee,  our  beloved 
Uncle  B<-iB  Cbosseb.  "Hiis  bill  Is  substantially 
the  same  legislation  that  I  have  Introduced 
with  certain  refinements  found  necessary  tn 
view  of  the  administrative  problems  Inher- 
ent in  carrying  out  this  program  of  electronic 
Installation. 

I  am  Informed  that  Chairman  Cbosser  and 
the   members   of    the   Interstate   Commerce 
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slon  fiftAin  pfOMdttfot  olbMOflff  fnfdlfvd 
In  th*  llotnstnir  of  rsdid  •qtHpmoftt  In  (ho 
raUfObd  fl*ld  iMMd  on  th*s«  •onfsrtnoM, 
Ifr,  OMowM  hod  wordod  hi*  bill  in  Btwh  • 
way  as  to  carry  otti  UMbO  Bcr*am*nt«,  fn 
addition  to  th«  UooiMlai  dUieutty  uAatUin. 
your  chatrmno  Ima  Imtttftntti  to  hia  bUi 
torn*  loflaUttva  raconw niiartniM  oeautnsd 
In  th*  lat*st  annual  raport  of  th*  ICC  which 
that  afsncy  f*tt  advlaabl*  In  th*  fl*ld  of 
sa/*iy.  Although  at  times  tn  th*  past  I  hav* 
b**a  loawwhM  critics]  of  th*  Interttst* 
ConiBMret  Oentmtssiun  in  th*  field  uf  tail- 
way  safety,  I  am  glad  to  not*  that  th*  afancy 
Is  now  determuiad  to  mov*  forward  In  this 
viul  UDdcrvaklng.  For  tb*a*  reasons  I  am 
here  today  not  In  liehalf  of  my  own  blU.  but 
rather  to  urge  your  oommltte*  to  report 
favorsbly  to  the  House  Mr.  Caoeaaa's  bill, 
H.  R.  378. 

Someone  once  said  that  flgttres  can't  prove 
anything  but  that  anything  can  be  proved 
with  figures.  In  the  field  of  railway  aafety 
this  Is  generally  true.  StatUtlcs  In  railway 
accidents  can  t>e  interpolated  In  many  differ- 
ent ways.  There  are  some  who  say  that  accl- 
denta  per  passenger  mile  should  be  the  basla. 
Other  observers  Insist  that  the  number  of 
accidents  per  train  mile  should  t>e  the  basis. 
For  my  purpoacs,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
simple  and  efially  imderstood  figures  that  I 
hope  will  t>e  helpful  In  this  discussion.  In 
the  years  1938  to  1948,  Inclusive.  50.501  Amer- 
ican men,  omen,  and  children  were  killed 
on  the  Nation's  railroads.  In  this  same 
period  583.123  people  were  injured.  There 
are  225.000  miles  of  operating  railroad  track- 
age in  this  country.  Although  the  following 
percentages  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  and 
sometimes  not  clearly  shown,  we  can  get 
some  Idea  as  to  the  protection  that  is  af- 
forded American  rail  traffic.  Of  these  225.000 
miles  of  tracks.  105,000.  <x  approximately  47 
percent,  are  protected  by  some  type  of  signal 
equipment:  120,000  miles  of  American  rail- 
roads, or  53  percent,  have  absolutely  no 
safety  protection.  This  47  percent  protected 
trackage  is  distributed  as  follows;  Thirty- 
three  percent  is  protected  by  automatic 
block-signal  equipment;  14  percent  is  pro- 
tected, and  I  use  this  word  guardedly,  by 
manual  block-^iignal  equipment.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  block-signal  protection,  a  small 
percentage,  roughly  atxnit  9  percent  of  the 
Nation's  rail  trackage,  is  protected  by  train- 
control  and  train-stop  equipment. 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  roughly 
half  the  railroad  trackage  In  this  country 
has  absolutely  no  protection.  H.  R.  378 
which  you  are  now  considering  provides  that 
the  carriers  be  required  to  install  certain 
electronic  train  communication  and  control 
equipment.  I  am  frankly  amazed  that  the 
railroads  have  not  done  this  on  their  own 
motion  a  long  time  ago.  Certainly  the  radio 
has  proven  advantageous  In  all  other  related 
transportation  fields. 

Immediately  upon  Invention  of  the  radio 
In  the  early  years  of  this  century  oceangoing 
ship  operators  adapted  tt  to  their  usage. 
Aviation  transport  has  long  since  recognized 
radio  ss  fundamental  tn  the  field  of  pas- 
senger and  employee  safety.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  txith  oceaDgtAag  traAc  and  air  traOc 
have  long  since  regarded  radio  as  tiaslc  and 
are  moving  ahead  m  the  field  of  radar  and 
other  electronic  development. 

Obviously  there  is  great  disalmlliarity  be- 
tween railroad,  aviation,  and  water  transpor- 
tation. Financing  is  dissimilar  and  usage 
Is  dissimilar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limited 
experimentation  in  the  field  of  radio  com- 
munication that  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
American  railroad  systems  prove  that  this 
medium  has  many  advantages  in  the  railroad 
field.  The  Pennsylvania  rallnMMl  has  install- 
ed raflio  on  an  expertaasBtal  baals  between 
Harrisburg  and  Plttatoarth.  Pa.,  aad  are 
working   toward   Its  development   on  other 
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tow«f  Mitf  iMMdMiHf  Mfei  on  Hmttkm  df 
rlglii^Hraf  ttm  ara  not  num  proiootoi  ky 
Moifc  ilfHai  aqtilpmant  or  usin-stop  aqntp- 
aant.  ObvU.«u*iy  th*  eoat  per  tracfc>mile  of 
eov*rlnc  thia  unprot*ct*d  ri«ht-of-way  wtll 
bs  substAiituUy  lower  than  th*  cost  of  In- 
staUinf  block-signal  *qulpm*ot. 

At  this  point  I  should  Ilk*  to  amphaaint 
my  b*ll*f  that  radio  cannot  b*  usad  to  dla« 
plac*  automatic  bluck-slgnal  aqulpmmit 
Rather  I  fasl  that  the  two  mediums  should 
b*  tis*d  In  conjunction  with  on*  anothar 
I  believe  that  the  Installation  of  automatic 
block-signal  equipment  should  continue  at 
an  accelerated  pace  because  tt  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  moat  dependable  of  all  safety 
devices. 

There  are  many  other  serlotia  problems 
Inherent  In  the  field  of  railway  safety.  The 
matter  of  track  construction,  bridge  stand- 
ardization crossing  protection,  the  safe  and 
efficient  operation  of  hand  and  motor  cars. 
and  many  other  problems  require  our  at- 
tention. I  am  sure  that  your  committee 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  Congress  shtmld 
leave  no  stone  unturned  In  this  eoBttnVtng 
effort  to  improve  safety  on  otir  railroads 
Let  us  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlaslon  the  tools  with  which  to  do  this  job. 
In  my  opinion  Mr.  CaossKaa  bill,  H.  R.  378. 
Is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  right  direction 
and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact  It 
with  dispatch. 


Secretary  Brannan'i  Farm  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20.  1949 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict, the  Thirteenth  DLstrict  of  Texas, 
has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  cattle- 
producing  areas  of  our  States.  Among 
our  most  enterprising  citizens  have  long 
been  the  ranchers  and  cowmen. 

The  new  proposed  farm  program,  as 
announced  by  the  Honorable  Charles  P. 
Brannan,  Secretary  cf  Agriculture,  is  be- 
ing debated  and  discussed  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Bryant  Edwards, 
president  of  the  Texas  and  Southweat 
Cattle  Raisers  Association,  has  recently 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  concerning  the  views  of  the 
Texas  cowmen  of  the  prcHX)sed  plan  as 
it  affects  their  industry.  The  cowman 
is  a  rugged  individualist  and  wishes  to 
remain  as  free  as  possible  of  Government 
regulations  and  controls.  Mr.  Edwards" 
testimony  should  be  read  by  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  therefore  am  plac- 
ing it  herewith  in  the  ConcuaaiojfAL 
RacoBo: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  lame  is  Bryant  Edwards.  I  am 
president  of  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association,  for  which  or- 
ganization I  am  now  appearing.  The  prin- 
cipal odlre  of  th*  assoeiaUaD  Is  located  in  the 
Burktnimeit  Btdldhig,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Por  oor  organmatioo  and  for  myself  I 
thank  yon  for  the  privilege  you  are  e«- 
tending  us  In  allowlog  us  to  »pp*ni  st  this 
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ttxn*  and  txprw  our  vtMM  ooncvmlng  the 
proposals  that  h«T«  baaa  bmI*  rccentlf  to 
you  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrtculturv 

At  the  outset  I  wsnt  to  mskc  one  thlnt 
perfectly  dear.     I  spe*k  only  as  »  cowman— 
a    producer   of   range   beef   cattle   and   the 
or^anLeatloc  I  represent  Is  compnwirt  of  that 
type   of    people.     My   remarks  are  eonftnad 
strictly   to   an  Mnassitiin   of  the   rtews  of 
-range   prodxacers  of  beef  cattle.     I  do   not. 
in  any  way.  make  any  representation  to  you 
telatlTv  to  any  other  segment  of  sericulture. 
But   the  Tlews  I  express  here  todsy  is  be- 
lieved by  me  to  l)e  the  view  of  the  beef  cow- 
men of  The  Nation. 

We  bsTS  read  Secretary  Brannan's  propo- 
sal tn  its  original  form  and  hare  seen  his 
supplemental  explanatory  remarlu.  We 
are  also  sware  of  the  taetimcny  given  by 
the  Secretary  before  this  committee.  And 
we  bare  seen  many  commenu  on  this  plan 
In  the  country  newspapers  In  the  range 
soontry  Our  remarks  are  founded  on  thcae 
ttsms.  We  hsTe  not  seen  the  proposed  bill 
which  Secretary  Brsnnan  stated  hsd  been 
prepared  tn  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  are  cpposed  to  Secretary  Brannan's  pro- 
gram insofar  as  It  relstes  to  t>eef  cattle  and 
bssf .    We  want  no  part  of  it. 

the  reasons  for  our  opposition  to 
itary's  plan  are  the  following: 


APPENDIX  TO  T  iE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


At  BO  time  In  the  history  of  this  Vat  ton 
industry  ever  sought  gOTernmentsl 
of    pnc«s      Nor   has   our    industry 
be«)  subjected  to  any  character  of  pro- 
gram even  resembling  such  s  pisn. 

Been  at  the  time  when  other  segments  of 
agriculture  were  recommending  to  the  Oon- 
gTSBs  the  sdoption  of  programs  of  price  sup- 
ports our  industry  eonsistently  asked  to  be 
left  out  of  all  such  movements  The  pro- 
duction of  cattle  has  never  been  claasifled 
by  the  Oongres  as  a  basic  industry  largely 
bacauae  the  people  engaged  in  that  industry 
bava  uniformly  opposed  such  daaaiflcatlon. 
For  tbe  sama  rsasooi  beef  cattle  have  never 
been  classified  as  a  basic  commodity.  And 
baef.  which  is  the  ulttaate  form  of  our  pro- 
duction, has  likewise  always  avoided  classi- 
fication as  a  tMsic  commodity.  These  state- 
lU  refer  both  to  tha  basic  law  and  to  the 
amendment. 
Tbe  position  a!  our  tndustry  is  unchanged. 
Wa  raaUae  that,  rsgardlcaa  of  whether  we 
M*  iBduded  In  or  excluded  from  artificial 
^toOnlUons.  the  importance  of  our  industry 
is  well  known  and  appreciated.  And  we 
raallse  that  our  induttry  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  the  general  agrlctilttiral  income 
Wa  have  neither  tbs  dsiirt  nor  tha  Intent 
to  allow  that  contrfbatlaB  to  decrease.  But 
that  the  basic  rharactar  of  our 
r.  and  the  nature  of  the  people  en- 
tn  it  are  such  that  the  prosperity  of 
oar  branch  of  agriculttire  is  better  served  by 
allO'Wtng  us  to  live  snd  operate  in  our  his- 
torically Independent  but  self-aastalnlng 
way. 

n.  onKmriTmas  or  thx  plah 


thing  that  bothers  us  is  the  fact  that 

apparently  the  Secretary  also,  do  not 

how  his  program  would  work  with  ref- 

to  beef  cattle 
I  refer  you  to  the  Secretary's  testimony  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  Le  had  not  thoi^t 
this  item  out  thoroughly.  Until  it  was  so 
tbought  out  it  should  not  have  svan  baen 
soggssted  to  the  Cbngrsss  or  to  the  Indtis- 
try.  And  Secretary  Brannan  told  you  he 
had  not  consulted  the  beef-cattle  industry 
at  alL  Tha  Secretary,  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions asked  him  by  members  of  tha  eom- 
mlttaa.  stated  that  he  bad  not  workad  out 
tbs  pnpomt\  program  with  reference  to 
bssC  gaMs  In  detail.  He  also  made  tre- 
quant  isftfsiwje  to  tbe  fact  that  oannjr  Msbm 
Important  to  tha  Industry  bad  not  baen 
worked  out  and  that  "w«  wUi  have  to  take 
a  good  look  at  thai." 


iUualkatlng  the  Indeflnltcnass  and  un- 
of    the    Secretary's    position    on 
ntUl  Importance,  even  his  con- 
position,   we   point   out    that    he 
leferrlng  to  hogs  that  the  subsidy 
paid   by   buying   pork      He   then 
tits  supplemental  filed  statement. 
ar  alagous  (trogram  would  be  carried 
cattle,  leaving  the  Inference  that 
subsidy  would  be  paid  by  kuy- 
Then  he  stated  that  the  subsidy 
cattle  would  be  paid  to  the  prodvicers 
modified  this  plan  by  saying  that 
subsidy  axtuld  tw  paid  to  the  last  ban- 
live  animal,  with  the  hope  and 
that  the  subsidy  would  be  passed 
the  original  producer.    Experience 
us.  snd  should  have  taught  every- 
iucb  hope  and  expectation  Is  not 
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Government  has  had  experience  in  the 

consumer  beef  subsidies.    In  the 

the  Government  was  never  able  to 

t-orkable  plan  for  the  direct  pay- 

4ibsldles  to  beef-cattle  producers. 

even  evolve  a  plan  It  would  try 

whsn  payment  of  such  subsidies 

atteototed  by   indirection   through   the 

of  beef,  the  friction  of  travel  wore 

piiyment  before  It  reached  the  pro- 
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Ipok  St  just  one  problem  Involved. 

that  subsidies  would  be  paid 

to    grades    of    the    cattle.     Who 

these    cattle?     Where    would 

raded.   and   when?     An   army   of 

wi>uld  be  required  to  cover  all  the 

Whst  would  be  done  with 

;o  the  substantial  number  of  cat- 

ror    small-town    slaughter?     Who 

or  count  them? 

cattle  the  producer  tries  to  hold 

up.     The  buyers  try  to  press  the 

Difference  In  judgment  makes 

the   ultimate   grading   Is  done 

after  slaughter.     Would  the 

attempt  to  follow  every  animal 

ange  to  the  rack?     If  so  the  task 

:lgantlc  and  the  employees  In  this 

i  lone  would  outnumber  the  armed 
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wonder   that   the   Secretary  was 

t^tidlctory  and  uncertain  when   he 

about  the  application  of  his 

le  beef-cattle  Industry.     We   feel 

he  takes  a  good  look  at  this  prob- 

straln  both  his  optic  nerve  and 

before    he    comes    up    with    a 

ivorkable  plan  of  operation.     It  is 

he  has  none  now. 

fvent  it  Is  expecting  entirely  too 

1  sk  our  Industry  to  accept  a  plan. 

»r  proposal  when  even  the  author 

of  that  plan  does  not  know 

supposed  to  work.     Our  business 

in  fact  no  business  can.  operate 

hopes,  and  dreamy  expectations. 

of  operations  In  any  endeavor 

expends    on     details    carried     out. 

cannot  know  the  details. 

in  the  business  of  producing 

are    Independently    ambitious. 

1th  each  other  all  of  the  time, 

( lUtguess  each  other.     We  like  this 

we  do   not   want   It   Interfered 

proposed  plan,  with  its  accom- 

c^ntrols,  would  take  out  of  our  eco- 

factors  we  like.     We  want  to  pre- 

tystem  and  our  Independence. 

the  basic  philosophy  of  the  pro- 

not    repugnant    to   us,   which   it 

.  we  could  not  accept  a  plan  that 

and  uncertain  as  is  the  Secre- 

wlth  reference  to  beef  cattle. 


m.    «o  NXCKSsrrr  roa  tbx  plam 
In  the  8  Bcretary's  supplemental  statement 

given  to  this  committee  on  Apill  25,  IMO, 

the  follow  ng  statement  Is  made : 
"I  don't  Buppoea  anyone  on  the  committee 

expects  us  to  be  la  a  program  of  supporting 


the  price  of  beef  cattle  or  lambs  in  the  near 
future;  but  if  and  when  we  are,  the  opera- 
tion would  be  analogous  to  the  hog  exampls 
I  have  just  given." 

We  are  sure  that  no  one  expects  the  Gov- 
ernment to  support  beef -cattle  prices  at  any 
time  soon.  We  are  equally  sure  that  no  one 
in  the  business  of  producing  beef  cattle 
wanU  any  such  thing  now  or  ever. 

We  have  always  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  for  beef  in  this  country  without 
governmental  price  supports.  We  can  stUl 
do  so,  and  unless  the  Government  intrudes 
too  much  Into  our  business  we  will  do  so. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  point  out  some 
facts  to  the  committee  that  are  not  gener- 
ally known.  We  cattle  producers  of  the 
United  States  are  now  producing,  and  for 
many  years  have  produced,  one-third  of  all 
of  the  beef  produced  In  the  world.  The 
whole  world  annually  produces  about  65.- 
900.000.000  pounds  of  meat.  Of  this  tstal 
production  from  thirty -seven  and  one-half 
to  thirty-nine  and  one-half  billion  pounds 
Is  beef  and  veal.  The  annual  beef  and  veal 
production  of  the  United  States  Is  12.000.- 
000.000  pounds,  or  approximately  one-third 
of  world's  total.  And  the  remarkable  thing 
is  that  we  Americans  eat  all  c4  our  own  pro- 
duction, together  with  a  small  amount  im- 
ported from  Canada. 

The  American  pe<;ple  are  real  beef  eatera. 
Fortunately,  the  American  ranchmen  are 
real  beef  producera.  And  these  ranchmen 
have  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
beef  for  many  yeara  without  the  necessity 
of  governmental  subsidies.  They  do  not 
now  want  this  hand-out.  They  do  not  need 
It  to  make  them  produce.  And  they  do  not 
want  to  be  forced  to  accept  a  subsidy  in- 
stead of  a  fair  market  price. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  It  Is 
desirable  to  Increase  the  beef  cattle  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  With  time,  which 
such  a  movement  requires  because  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  this  can  and  will  be  done. 
The  sometimes  ridiculed  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
There  Is  already  a  trend  In  the  Industry  to 
Increase  this  beef  cattle  population.  The 
record  shows  that  approximately  200,000 
more  1-  and  2-year-old  heifers  were  kept 
on  the  range  this  year  than  last  year.  This 
means  an  Increased  breeding  herd  with  re- 
sultant Increased  cattle  population.  The 
trend  is  not  panicky.  There  is  no  big 
plunge.  It  Is  a  gradual,  healthy  movement. 
It  will  continue  to  tlie  saturation  point. 
And  we  do  have  a  saturation  point.  Range 
land  will  support  only  so  many  cattle,  and 
when  that  number  Iq  reached  no  more  can 
be  successfully  grazed.  Fortunately  that 
point  of  saturation  is  well  above  the  possible 
demand  or  requirement  of  this  country.  We 
now  have  about  78.500.000  head  of  cattle  In 
this  country.  About  42.000.000  of  these  are 
beef  cattle.  During  the  war  we  had  85.000.000 
head  of  cattle,  »lth  half  of  them  dairy 
cattle.  Now  we  have  5.500.000  more  beef 
than  dairy  cattle.  And  the  number  of  beef 
cattle  is  again  increasing.  From  wartime 
emergency  demands  we  expected  a  reduction. 
We  had  It.  We  expect  some  further  reduc- 
tion In  effective  demand  and  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  adjust  ourselves  to  such  changes. 

It  is  obvious  that.  Insofar  as  the  beef 
cattle  Industry  la  concerned,  the  proposed 
plan  is  unneeded. 

rr.    rUNOAMKNTAL    OBJECTIONS 

We  ranch  people  do  not  like  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  propcksed  plan. 

We  do  not  believe  in  hand-outs,  call  them 
subsidies  or  production  payments  or  any- 
thing you  like.  We  believe  that  we.  as  a 
part  of  the  citizenship  of  this  Nation,  should 
do  our  full  part  toward  supporting  our 
Government.  We  do  not  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  us. 

Our  fathers  built  our  Industry  on  the 
American   principle   of   free   enterprise   and 
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Independence  of  thoupht  and  action  We 
can  Imagine  the  graphic  language  that  would 
have  been  used  by  one  of  our  trail-driving 
ancestors  to  a  proposal  of  a  subsidy  by  the 
Govemment.  And  we  can  imagine  what 
would  have  happened  to  some  economist 
who  would  have  had  the  temerity  to  tell  an 
old  cowman  that  the  Government,  or  in 
particularly  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
would  tell  him  how  many  cattle  he  could 
raise,  or  how  many  he  could  sell  or  where 
or  when  he  bad  to  sell  them.  And  the  char- 
acter of  the  cowman  has  not  changed. 

And  that  is  what  the  Brannan  plan  means 
Perhaps  not  just  yet.  but  It  Is  the  beginning 
of  complete,  unqualified,  and  absolutely  con- 
trolled economy.  This  is  strong  language, 
but  this  conclusion  is  logical  when  you  study 
that  plan. 

The  plan  now  calls  for  Immediate  un- 
limited production  with  support  prices  ap- 
plicable to  only  a  part  of  such  production. 
But  the  Secretary  asks  for  authority  to  Im- 
pose production  controls  and  marketing  quo- 
tas, either  or  both,  as  he  may  see  fit.  Im- 
position of  the  subsidy  plan  necessarily  in- 
volves such  controls.  The  Secretary  has  so 
stated  and  some  members  of  the  committee 
have  agreed  to  this  proposition.  It  is  said 
that  no  one  wants  to  Impose  complete  con- 
trols— that  producers  should  have  faith  in 
their  officials  and  in  their  Government.  Per- 
haps the  present  or  even  the  next  set  of 
officials  might  not  want  to  exercise  this  sys- 
tem of  complete  controls  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  some  day  there  wUI  come  on  the 
scene  an  Individual  who  would  not  waste 
his  given  opportunity.  And  we  do  not  want 
to  give  to  anyone  that  opportunity.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  statement  made  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  philosophy  of  which  Is  appli- 
cable to  the  proposed  plan.     He  said: 

"Free  government  is  founded  In  jealousy 
and  not  in  confidence:  It  is  jealousy  and 
not  confidence  that  prescribes  limited  con- 
stitutions to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  trust  with  power." 

We  may  sound  old-fashioned,  but  we  still 
believe  in  the  philosophy  of  Jefferson  and 
we  know  no  person  in  whom  we  have  such 
confidence  that  we  would  entrust  him  with 
the  pxDwer  now  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 


While  Safety  Is  of  Essence  and  Prime  Con- 
cern in  Commercial  Aviation,  National 
Defense  and  Security  Dictates  That  Air 
Power  Pilots  Obtain  the  Maximam  War 
Service  Performance  Out  of  Every  Type 
of  Military  Plane,  Even  at  the  Risk  of 
Personal  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  AI.AIUMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  20.  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profouad  interest  that  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  presented  In  these 
halls  with  respect  to  the  career  compen- 
sation bill.  H.  R.  4591,  now  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

The  bill,  I  am  happy  to  record,  applies 
with  equal  weight  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marines,  Coast  Guard,  the 
Reserve  components  thereof,  the  Geo- 
detic Survey,  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  having 
read  the  records  of  the  hearings  held 
before  Mr.  Kilo  ay's  committee  that  that 
committee  and  ttils  House  are  to  l>e  on- 
gratulated  upon  the  splendid  work  per- 
formed In  bringing  forth,  in  curing  and 
in  perfecting  the  original  bill  as  pre- 
sented. 

I  doubt  if  there  was  a  single  pertinent 
fact  of  any  consequence  that  was  not 
fully  investigated,  probed,  and  every 
facet  of  the  question  exhibited,  discussed, 
and  disclosed  Ijefore  the  bill  was  reported 
out  of  that  committee. 

Likewise.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  own  appreciation — and  I  know 
I  l)espeak  the  appreciation  of  every 
House  Member — to  the  memt)ers  of  the 
Advisory  Pay  Commission,  commonly 
known  as  the  Hook  Board. 

That  Board  made  up  of  a  set  of  esti- 
mable and  totally  disinterested  business 
executives,  gave  unstintingly  of  their  time 
for  upward  of  a  year  and  a  half — to  an 
intimate  study  of  these  pay  requirements. 

Their  studies  comprehended  not  alone 
a  cro.«>s  section  of  civil  as  well  as  military 
pay  standards  in  the  United  States— but 
those  of  foreign  governments  in  their  re- 
lation to  civil  pay  as  well  as  the  foreign 
military  standards  of  compensation. 

It  so  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on 
Wednesday  last.  May  11,  I  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  hearings  l)efore  the 
Committee  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate.  The  committee  was  that  day 
holding  hearings  with  respect  to  a  bill 
authorizing  the  construction  of  transonic 
and  supersonic  wind  tunnel  facilities  for 
the  United  States  Air  Pbrce. 

TTie  Honorable  W.  Stuart  Sjmiington, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  was  in  at- 
tendance and  testifying.  He  made  one 
prophetic  expression  which  in  challeng- 
ing the  imagination  seemingly  thrilled 
the  newsmen  and  the  photographers 
present,  for  upon  concluding  that  state- 
ment, the  cameras  began  to  click. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war — 

Secretary  Symington  stated — 
We  have  felt  both  the  full  Impact  and 
the  full  meaning  of  jet  and  rocket  power — 
the  achievement  of  speeds  far  in  excess  of 
those  ever  before  attained  by  man — .speeds 
In  the  transonic  and  supersonic  ranges. 
Since  the  initial  break  through  tbe  sonic 
barrier  by  Air  Force  In  the  fall  of  1947.  our 
pilots  have  flown  hundreds  of  miles  per 
hour  beyond  the  speed  of  soiuid. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out 
the  guarded  manner  in  which  Secretary 
Symington  expressed  the  speed  at  which 
our  airmen  are  flying  through  the  heav- 
ens as  of  this  very  hour. 

You  will  note  that  he  said  "our  pilots 
have  flown  hundreds  of  miles  per  hour 
beyond  the  speed  of  sound."  and.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  am  advised  that  at  sea  level — 
sound  travels  at  a  rate  of  760  miles  per 
hour. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  young 
intrepid  Americans  of  our  Air  Force  are 
now  hurling  through  space  at  something 
more  or  less  than  1,000  miles  an  hour 
or  at  a  speed  that  will  enable  them  to 
take  off  from  our  coimtry  and  set  down 
on  European  shores  in  the  space  of  Imt 
several  hours. 

Mr.  Sj>eaker,  In  the  early  part  of  Ffel>- 
ruary  the  Honorable  FXancis  Boltom,  in 
addressing  this  House,  told  of  the  new 


P-47  Jet  bcwnber  that  crossed  the  conti- 
nent in  226  minutes. 

Vision  with  me — 

Said  Congressman  Bolton — 

this  latest  type  bomber  plazte  of  our  United 
States  Air  Force.  BuUt  to  carry  a  id.OOO- 
pound  bomb  load,  it  is  itself  a  giant  fabrica- 
tion of  125.000  pounds  of  iron  and  steel, 
aluminum,  copper,  magnesitun,  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  glass,  plastic,  fuel,  and  a  hoet  of  other 
organic  and  Inorganic  materials,  flying 
through  space  nearly  7  mUes  above  the  earth, 
and  at  an  average  speed  of  807  miles  an  botir 
in  a  nonstop  transcontinental  flight. 

I  am  happy  to  see  this  Congress  give 
such  profound  consideration  to  a 
career  compensation  bill  which  will  in- 
sure to  our  Nation  the  retention  of  men 
trained  to  fly  such  aircraft  and  admin- 
ister the  tremendous  funds  which  are 
being  expended  in  l>ehalf  of  national  se- 
curity and  defense. 

I  am  thus  concerned  because  the  safety 
of  this  Nation,  as  well  as  the  national 
economy,  dictate  that  those  charged  with 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  management  of  our  armed  servlcea 
should  be  the  best  personnel  obtainable 
In  these  United  States.  To  effectuate 
the  policies  of  economy  as  declared  by 
this  Congress  those  now  in  chari "  should 
either  possess  or  t>e  given  the  t>est  busi- 
ness and  administrative  training  that 
can  be  devised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  the 
newly  created  United  States  Air  Force 
has  no  academy  comparable  to  West 
Point  and  Aimapolis.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  training  young  officer  per- 
sonnel the  Air  Force  attempted  to  secure 
college  graduates  by  offering  direct  com- 
missions as  second  lieutenants  in  that 
service.  The  particular  need  was  for 
young  men  educated  In  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness administration,  finance,  personnel 
management,  commimications,  physics, 
chemistry,  electrical,  civil  and  mechani- 
cal engineering. 

Considerable  publicity  was  given  to 
that  offering  through  various  media — 
newspapers,  magazines,  articles  and  by 
posting  notices  thereof  on  bulletin  boards 
of  various  .'^hools  and  colleges  through- 
out the  United  States. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  more 
than  100,000  young  men  eligible  for  com- 
missions are  enrolled  in  colleges,  and 
after  2  weeks  of  advance  publicity,  only 
six  inquiries  were  made  by  personnel  who 
were  qualified  under  the  regulations 
specified  in  the  announcement. 

Of  the  six  young  men  who  did  apply — 
after  learning  the  pay  scale,  the  poten- 
tial earning  power  and  other  factors  rel- 
evant to  making  a  career  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force — five  of  the  six  who  had 
inquired — immediately  lost  all  interest. 
The  other  completed  his  application. 
This  was  forwarded  to  the  proper  head- 
quarters and  accepted.  However,  when 
this  successful  applicant  received  notice 
to  report  at  Air  Force  offices — he  replied 
in  writing  and  stated  in  sub.«tance  that 
he  had  given  further  consideration  to 
the  oppoittmities  available  in  civilian  life 
and  was  no  longer  Interested  in  an  Air 
Force  career. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  how 
u^  Committee  will  undertake  to  per- 
manently establish  in  all  Govemment 
departments  of  our  armed  services  men 
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trained  in  business  administration  and 
be  expected  t«  continue  in  those  services 
in  tile  years  which  are  to  come. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagT-ies  in  this  House  that  any 
p^  bill  or  schedule  of  pay  that  we  here 
legislate  which  renders  a  future  in  the 
armed  services  conducive  to  men  of  good 
character  and  high  business  ability  would 
Increase  the  vahie  of  every  dollar  that  is 
to  be  spent  imder  their  direction  and 
administration. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  former  Sec- 
retary of  War.  in  addressing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  of  this  House 
with  respect  to  pay  increases  for  the 
armed  forces  said: 

To  maintain  an  Armj  capable  of  tnauring 
the  defense  of  this  Nation.  It  la  Imperative 
that  Ita  leaders  be  obtained  from  among 
able  young  men  of  broad  vision.  The  best- 
qualified  men  of  our  country  must  be  In- 
duced to  seek  the  Army  as  a  career.  It  will 
ba  impossible  for  the  military  aervtce  to 
procure  or  retain  the  more  outstanding  men 
who  arc  wamftititnt  to  aasome  positions  of 
great  raapoodMllty  nnleas  they  are  compen- 
aat«d  on  a  basis  aimllar  to  that  provided  for 
responsible  civilian  positions. 

Hon.  W.  John  Kenney.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Navy,  in  discussing  the  same, 
spoke  as  follows: 

But  there  is  another  and  equally  impor- 
tant reason  supporting  this  requested  in- 
crease, the  need  to  attract  and  hold  keen 
and  intelligent  oAcers  and  men.  Modern 
war  needs  mora  tlum  brawn — It  calls  for  men 
capable  of  qxiickly  mastering  complex  akiUs. 
and  the  very  men  who  tiave  the  reqtilalte 
education  and  aptitudes  are  the  men  who 
are  wanted  and  well  paid  in  civil  life.  If 
w*  ar*  to  have  eoaopetent  volustcers.  we 
MOM  eeipf  for  thsm.  for  tbey  are  an 
•MHitlel  factor  in  oar  aattonal  security— 
asd  to  eonpete  sttcoaatfoUy  we  must  offer 
remuneration  that  a  good  man  can  afford  to 
accept. 

Since  the  termination  of  hostilities  in 
World  War  n  a  great  number  of  good 
officers  have  resigned  their  commission. 
For  the  flrst  time  in  history  West  Point 
Academy  has  had  many  vancancies. 
While  there  has  been  no  official  explan- 
ation of  this  issued  by  the  military,  in 
all  likelihood  It  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  belief  that  the  future  offered  to 
graduates  of  these  great  military  acad- 
emies is  not  comparable  to  that  offered 
to  graduates  of  other  schools  of  higher 
learning  either  by  private  industry  or  the 
private  practice  of  their  chosen  pro- 
fessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always  intrigued 
my  mind  to  understand  the  basic  reason 
for  the  establishment  of  what  are  called 
occupational  hazards  to  professional 
soldiers  and  others  in  the  military  de- 
partments of  our  Government 

It  is  because  of  that  I  determined  to 
make  specific  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
section  of  H.  R.  2553  having  to  do  with 
hazard  pay  and  learned  that  remu- 
neration and  paymants  sn  made  ad- 
ditionally to  reculsr  eompeaaation  for 
men  engaged  in  highly  dangerous  oc- 
cupations. Among  these  are  dcep-an 
divine,  operating  sutunarines.  mtaM-de* 
struction  crews,  under-water  demolition, 
to  men  in  crews  engaged  in  digging  up 
unexploded  bombs,  and  those  engaged  in 
flying  aircraft  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 
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Now.  Mij.  Speaker,  the  information  I 
received  w|th  respect  to  what  is  called 
flying  pay  I  is  a  method  of  compensat- 
ing, or  sW)uld  I  say.  reimbursing  the 
average  flj"|ng  personnel,  at  least  in  part, 
for  the  personal  loss  which  he  suffers 
and  which  the  average  nonflying  person- 
nel does  ni  >t  suffer. 

Among  other  losses  which  accrue  to 
our  flying  personnel — and  for  which  I 
hope  prop<  r  provision  will  be  made — the 
most  clear  y  defined  and  readily  under- 
sUndable  is  what  is  called  the  lesser 
total  career  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lesser  total  career 
pay  is  defined  as  being  the  sum  of 
money  ths  t  an  Air  Force  pilot,  bombar- 
dier or  ot  ler  flying  man  or  his  family 
will  never  get  because  of  the  shorter 
life  expec  ancy  of  all  military  flying 
men. 

Bfr.  Speiker.  I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment atter  ipt  to  say  that  what  we  have 
read  In  tie  daily  press,  in  our  maga- 
zines, and  hear  over  the  air  about  the 
ever-incre  ising  safety  of  civilian  air- 
plane trav'l  is  not  true. 

The  facts  are  that  commercial  air- 
plane acci  lent  fatality  rates  as  reported 
by  the  Urited  States  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  cleirly  show  that  accidents  in 
commercisl  flying  have  steadily  declined 
from  20  9  )er  1,000  employed  flying  per- 
sonnel in  1931  to  2.8  per  1,000  In  1941 
and  for  thi '  year  1948  was  1.7.  or  less  than 
2  persons  )er  1.000  flying  p)ersonneI  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the 
marked  st  !ady  decline  in  accident  rates 
in  commeicial  fljring  is  not  true  of  mili- 
tary aviation.  Unlike  commercial  fly- 
ing, milita  'y  aviation  constantly  requires 
maximum  performance  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  jafety  factors.  In  the  ascer- 
tainment ( if  total  career  pay.  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  aircraft  accident 
fatality  ra  ;e  of  our  military  aviators  be- 
cause the  2-year  shorter  life  expectancy 
is  caused  by.  and  directly  measurable 
from,  the  rate  of  fatalities  Incurred  in 
aircraft  a<  cidents. 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  deaths  oc- 
curring ir  civil  aviation  with  those  of 
our  Air  Pc  rce. 

The  re<ords  disclose  those  accident 
fatalities    o  be  as  follows: 
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Nonoomtbat  death  rates  of  flying  officers  and 
enUatad  personnel,  Air  Corps  and  Air 
Force — Continued 
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K«>ct)lar  .\rmy  Air  Corps  offloera. 
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EnlL>:ted  personnel 
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Explanatory:  Graduate  cadets  on  duty  with  ortnntza- 
tlon  during  1934-.'?7  included  in  the  extended-dnty 
Reserves.  JEnlisted  strenirth  excludes  flyinjt  oedeta. 
I9:«)-40  data  on  &«cal  year  basis;  calendar  year  baeis 
tbereafter. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  while 
the  hazard  of  civil  aviation  declined  from 
20.9  to  less  than  2  per  1.000  persons,  the 
death  rate  of  military-flier  personnel  in 
the  postwar  period.  1945  to  194''.  is  ap- 
proximately 10.05  per  1,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  computation  at 
hand  clearly  disclosed  the  fact  that  due  to 
his  12-year  shorter  life  expectancy,  the 
average  flying  oflBcer  will  receive  $64J44 
less  lifetime  pay  than  will  a  nonflying 
oflBcer  in  any  of  the  several  air  arms  of 
the  different  services. 

This  is  a  measure  of  but  one  type  of  loss 
suffered  by  our  military  aviators  because 
of  their  choosing  that  career  in  the  armed 
services  of  our  country.  It  takes  no  ac- 
count whatever  of  their  known  losses  re- 
sulting from  cumulative  physical  and 
nervous  strain,  injuries  resulting  in  early 
retirement,  and  12  years  less  of  life.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  apparent  there  is  no 
compensation  whatever — at  the  present 
time — provided  for  the  shorter  expec- 
tancy, the  extra  hazard  of  major  or 
minor  injuries,  the  physical  and  nervous 
strain,  or  for  the  significant,  even  though 
incalculable  loss  of  12  years  of  hfe  for 
the  average  military  flier. 

For  many  years  past  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co..  one  of  Americas 
largest,  oldest,  and  most  important  in- 
surance companies,  has  provided  flying 
coverage  to  all  our  military  flying  per- 
sonnel at  a  premium  of  60  cents  per 
month  per  $1,000  of  insurance  and  pay- 
able for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  authoritatively 
advised  that  due  to  the  high  rate  of  losses 
in  life  and  based  upon  the  recent  ex- 
perience of  flying  personnel,  this  com- 
pany on  April  15  of  this  year  has  altered 
its  insurance  rate.  Henceforth  the  pay- 
ment of  60  cents  p>er  month  per  $1,000 
will  be  applicable  to  the  entire  life  of  the 
policy. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  assume  that 
a  man  carried  an  average  of  $10,006  in- 
surance In  our  flying  forces  in  the  New 
York  Life  In.surance  Co. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  flying 
status  his  life  insurance  premium  would 
be  increased  a  matter  of  $6  per  month 
or  $72  per  year.  Assume  now  that  he 
continued  his  flying  service  for  a  matter 
of  20  years.  In  such  an  event,  the  in- 
crease in  his  life  insurance  premium 
directly  chargeable  to  his  flying  status 
would  then  be  in  the  round  sum  of  $1,440 
for  a  $10,000  policy. 

Of  a  certainty,  such  a  surcharge  is 
highly  indicative  of  the  hazards  of  flying 
service — in  our  armed  services — as 
proven  by  the  experience  tables  of  the 
actuaries  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion  may  I  say 
that  I  hope  this  Congress  will  legislate 
a  pay  bill  that  will  spell  out  in  clear 
concise,  understandable  language  just 
what  each  man  in  every  grade  and  rank 
of  our  armed  services  will  receive  as 
annual  compensation. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  legislate  as  to 
the  amount  in  dollars  that  each  grade 
and  rank  will  collect  from  the  pay  of- 
ficer and  then  immediately,  under  the 
same  law,  be  compelled  to  pay  some 
portion  back  to  some  other  pay  officer 
or  internal  revenue  man. 

For  us  in  Congress  to  tell  a  man  that 
we  will  pay  him  $3,000  per  yeur  for  do- 
ing thus  and  so.  then  pay  a  man  to  band 
out  that  legal  remuneration — and  then 
pay  still  another  man  or  group  of  men 
to  take  back  some  of  the  pay  which  we 
authorized  the  first  man  to  pay  out — 
is  to  my  way  of  thinking  the  most  highly 
organized  and  legalized  bureaucratic 
stupidity  imaginable. 

I  am  hopeful  that  at  long  last  we  will 
determine  a  just  and  fair  rate  of  pay — 
and  then  pay  it — to  those  who  fulfill  their 
duties. 

We  in  Congress  can  ourselves  begin  to 
economize  and  save  millions  in  the  ap- 
propriations that  we  make  to  the  Army 
and  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  if 
we  do  not  pay  the  Internal  Revenue  to 
collect  from  the  armed  services  some 
given  percent  of  what  we  in  Congress 
determined  should  be  paid  to  them. 


Divided  Parties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  ICASSACHTTSirrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  20,  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  timely 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Worces- 
ter (Mass.)  Telegram  of  May  18.  1949: 
orvuxD  PAxnzs 

Congress  may  be  unduly  slow  Jiist  now — 
Just  as  It  has  sometimes  been  In  tlie  past — 
but  that  Is  not  sulBdent  reason  to  abandon 
the  American  system  of  divided  powers.  Of 
course,  the  British  parliamentary  system  oc- 


casionally works  better  than  our  form  of  gor- 
•mment.  The  British  method  la  the  more 
unified  and  the  more  flexible.  In  England 
th«  leglsUture  and  the  executive  are  TirtuaUy 
one.  and  when  party  leaders  disagree  alx>ut 
policies,  they  can  hsTc  a  general  election  and 
find  out  what  the  people  want. 

Yet  there  are  certain  advantages  In  the 
more  rigid  American  way.  The  elections  at 
fixed  intervals  give  Presidents  a  good  chance 
to  carry  out  their  ideas;  and  they  also  pro- 
tect the  people  from  excessively  long  periods 
between  elections.  The  people  cannot  re- 
move a  President  or  chooee  a  new  Congress 
whenever  they  may  wish  to  do  so;  they  can. 
surely,  retire  a  President  at  the  end  of  4  years 
and  they  can  chooee  a  Congress  every  other 
year. 

8o  the  country  la  not  going  to  the  dogs 
merely  because  President  Truman  Is  having 
trouble  with  the  Dlxlecrats.  Disputes  within 
parties  are  not  new.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  Hoover  administration  the  Instirgent  Re- 
publicans of  the  West  teamed  up  with  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  late  Senator  Moses  of 
New  Hampshire  called  them  "sons  of  the  wUd 
jackass."  But  there  Is  no  East-West  split  In 
the  RepuMlcan  Party  today. 


Pkysidaa,  Core  Tbyself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SUUIVAN 

OF   NKSaAEKa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20,  1949 

Mr.  O'SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
used  to  be  a  time  in  this  Nation's  history 
when  everyone  was  quite  mindful  of  the 
old  directive,  "Physician,  cure  thyself." 
Nowadays,  very  few  seem  to  know  about 
it  at  all.  or  if  they  do.  they  brush  the 
thought  aside  and  rush  pell-mell  and 
headlong  into  the  attack  against  the 
other  fellow,  who  is  no  more  vulnerable 
than  they  themselves  are.  Indeed,  they 
may  be  likened  to  the  Biblical  person 
who  sees  the  mote  in  the  other  person's 
eye  and  ignores  the  beam  in  his  own  eye. 
Too  many  persons  are  in  that  class  of 
human  beings  who  want  to  enforce  all 
laws,  including  the  law  of  economy,  upon 
the  other  fellow.  They  seem  to  be  loath. 
oh.  so  very  loath,  to  first  set  a  good  ex- 
ample themselves,  and  then  call  upx)n  the 
other  person  or  group  to  square  up  to 
the  example  which  they  have  properly 
and  nobly  set.  When  an  improper  or 
unwarranted  act  is  committed  by  a  per- 
son or  group,  it  returns  to  plague  and 
haunt  them.  The  old  adage  used  to  ex- 
press this  thought  is  that  chickens  come 
home  to  roost,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  chickens  came  home  to  roost 
in  broad  daylight  before  the  clucking, 
the  cackling,  and  the  crowing  had  gotten 
well  imder  way. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  from  Hon. 
Hugo  F.  Srb.  clerk  of  the  Nebraska  Leg- 
islature, the  following  document  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which,  In  toto,  is  as  follows: 

Legislative  Resolution  37 
Resolution   memorialising  the  Congress   of 

the  United  SUtes  In  respect  to  the  budget 

for  the  next  fiscal  year 

Whereas  It  is  the  general  consensus  that 
sources  of  Federal  revenue  are  seeking  lower 
levels  and  this  consensiu  is  supported  by 


all  otBcial  calculations  which  have  been  made 
of  the  economic  developments  of  the  first 
calendar  quarter  of  1949;  and 

Whereas  new  taxes  ac  such  times  as  these 
may  accelerate  a  minor  business  decline  Into 
»  major  depression;  and 

Whereas  if  the  President's  budget  were 
enacted,  the  Federal  tax  bill  would  amount 
to  at  least  a  fifth  of  the  Individual's  income: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  sixtf-fi.rst  session  assembled: 

1.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  Stat*  ot 
Nebraaka  respectfully  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  make  a  10  percent 
cut  in  all  Federal  expenditxires  possible. 

a.  That  Nebraska  Senators  and  R^ire- 
sentatives  now  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  be  and  hereby  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  use  every  eflort  at  their  command 
to  obtain  the  reduction  In  the  Federal  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  ot  the  legMaftors  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  from  Nebraska  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
Chaxleb  J  Waxxex, 
President  of  the  Legislature. 

I.  Hugo  F.  Srb.  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Legisla- 
tive Resolution  37.  which  was  passed  by  th* 
Legislatiire  of  Nebraska  In  slxty-flrrt  regular 
sessfcm  on  the  13th  day  of  May  1M9. 

Hugo  F.  Skb, 
Clerlf  of  the  Legislaturt. 

Prom  the  foregoing  you  would  natu- 
rally  presume   that   ideas   of   economy 
would  surely  have  been  put  into  prac- 
tice at  home,  but  unfortunately  such  is 
not  the  case  as  the  following  recent  news 
items   from   the  Omaha   World -Herald 
will  abundantly  prove: 
UwmD  Statxs  Cirr  nt  Spcndino   Ukged  «t 
LECisLATtntz — Mova  Is  Taanr  m  RssoLtr- 
TioN  BT  State  Boot — Nokman  lifraoDCcxa 
OF  Plxa  to  Make  Slash  m  OovButMCirr 
Cost 

The  Nebraska  Legislature  Friday  added  Its 
voice  to  the  growing  cry  for  a  alash  In  Fed- 
eral spending. 

By  a  vote  of  26  to  5.  the  legislators  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  Congress  to  make  a  10 
percent  slash  In  all  Federal  expenditures 
poasible.  The  resolution  had  been  offered 
by  Senator  W.  J.  Norman,  Omaha. 

Voting  against  it  were  Senators  Lester 
Anderson,  Baboock.  Carson.  Cretslnger.  and 
Schroeder. 

Commented  Senator  N.  F.  Schroedor: 

"It's  silly?  How  can  we  ask  Oongrev  to 
cut  down?     Look  at  our  budget." 

The  1949-51  State  budget  bill  now  under 
debate  by  the  legislature  Is  the  largest  In 
Nebraska's  history. 

Senator  Norman's  resolution  declares: 

1.  If  President  Truman's  proposed  budget 
Is  accepted  by  Congress,  the  Federal  tax 
bin  would  amount  to  at  least  one -fifth  of 
the  Individual  taxpayer's  Income. 

2.  New  taxes  at  such  times  as  these  may 
accelerate  a  minor  business  recession  into 
a  major  depression. 

3.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  sotirccs 
of  Federal  revenue  are  seeking  lower  levels. 
This  opinion  is  buttressed  by  all  oOcial  cal- 
culations of  econonxlc  developments  for  tbe 
first  quarter  of  1949. 

The  resolution  urges  Nebraska's  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  to  use  every  effort 
at  their  command  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  1949-50  fiscal  year. 

Senativ  Norman  earlier  'Thursday  had 
warned  his  colleagues  cf  the  trend  In  Fed- 
eral spending  and  tazatloo. 
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Btatv  C<»i  DorBixs  nt  10  Teai^— Nvmbeb 
or  Emplotkxs  Appsoximatclt  Twtcs  u> 
SncnjiK  Pntioo 

(By  Harold  And«3en) 
The   8Ut«   of    Mebntska    Is   spending    ap- 
proiimstrly  twice  M  mmnj  of  the  taxpayen' 
dollars  u  tt  did  10  yean  ago. 

In  the  same  10-year  pertod.  the  number 
of  St»te  employees  also  has  approxlmat^y 
doublel. 

These  fta^ires  came  to  light  Saturday  In  a 
check  of  records  In  the  oiBce  of  the  State  tax 
•aoHBlMionar  and  the  legislative  council: 

For  tlM  1987-38  fiscal  year,  total  expendi- 
tures channeled  through  the  State  govern- 
ment  vere    109.062.986 

In  the  1947-4a  flscsl  year  the  figure  had 
dlmbed   to   161.387.330. 

The  totals  include  money  from  all 
■ourcas — taxea.  fees,  and  other  cash  receipts 
azMl  Federal  funds. 

There  were  4.724  State  employees  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1939. 

By  December  1948.  the  pay  roll  listed  9.184 
•mptoyees. 

BaOc  of  the  Jump  In  spending  has  come 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

SraXSIMG  M1.3>7.3t0 

In  fiscal   1945-46,  for  example,  the  State 
■pmt    $35,930,563.    compared    to    the    $61.- 
S87.S30  total  for  the  1947-48  financial  year 
The  total  for  1940-41.  the  last  prewar  yetu. 
had  been  $31,907,105. 

(The  State  property  tax  levy  has  Increased 
93  percent  in  the  3  years  since  the  war.  Rob- 
ert Armstrong,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Omaha  Taxpayers.  Inc..  reported  Satur- 
day.) 

Increased  Federal -fund  allotments  account 
for  part  of  the  higher  rate  of  expenditures. 

In  1941-43.  the  SUte  got  $8,598,347  in 
Federal  funds.  In  fiscal  1947-48.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  allotted  the  State  $15,- 
719.657. 

Lion's  share  of  the  increased  expenditures 
have  come  in  four  State  agencies — depart- 
ment of  roads  and  irrigation.  State  assist- 
ance department,  the  University  of  Nebraslta. 
and  the  board  of  control,  which  has  charge 
at  State  institutions. 

Two  RxrocTs  on  thx  Tax  T&kz— Nebxaska's 
DotTBLxs;  Uwrno  States  Total  37  Pni- 
cmwT — CALULif  VoiCB  Plan  To  Stxm  Ik- 
OBBsax.  Bt^NK  Crbcks  Cut 

(By  Harold  Andersen) 

The  State  government  is  spending  at  ap- 
proximately twice  the  rate  It  did  4  years  ago 

But*  Senator  John  Callan.  of  Odell.  called 
■MaottOD  to  that  fact  Saturday,  then  de- 
clared : 

"I  )tut  wlah  we  could  make  the  people 
raaliae  what  is   hsppening." 

The  Odell  lawmaker,  veteran  chairman  of 
the  legislative  budget  committee,  offered 
these  figures: 

In  the  1943-45  budget  period.  State  spend- 
ing totaled  approximately  $61,000,000  for  the 
9  y«ar«. 

During  fiscal  1947-48,  expentTltures  had 
Boomed  to  $61,387,000  for  the  filn,{le  year 

The  $130,911,000  approprUtlon  for  Slate 
government  for  the  1947-49  budget  period 
more  than  doubles  an  allotment  of  $55,300.- 
OJO  for  1937-39. 

The  capitol  reporter  for  the  Journal 
twwspapers  had  this  to  state  about  the 
bulging  Nebraska  budget: 


govern  nent 


for  the  period  from  July 
>  Juiie  30.  1951;  will  come  from  these 


-■■CAKiNo  buiwct  omsco — ctrrs  oot- 
■BMoa'a  paoposALs  sr  Moax  than  (s.ooo.ooo 

(By  Burt  James) 

A  record-breaking  8Ut«  appropriation  ctf 
$130,471  J51  for  the  194»-51  blennlum  waa 
recommended  Monday  to  the  legislature  by 
Ua  hii<ts»  committee.  Of  this  total  about 
ttBJtBj800  will  be  from  property-tax  funds. 
The  balanea  oC  the  mooej  far  operation  oi 


State 

1,  1949,  to . 

sources: 

Cash  fund^  (sales  taxes  and  llceuse  fees), 
$54,881,118. 

Federal  fu^ds,  $39,125,970. 

ReapproprI  itlons,  $4,309,163. 

The  national  pattern  of  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  seems  to  have  seeped 
into  Nebraia.  Their  policy  Is  to  howl 
about  econdmy  and  do  nothing  helpful 
to  bring  it  i  bout. 

Since  the  Republican  Party  has  been 
In  control  in  Nebraska  the  word  "econ- 
omy" has  b  «n  an  ol)solete  word  and  the 
whole  State  programs  for  roads  and  Im- 
provements have  gone  to  pot.  Money 
has  been  sjent  with  the  raging  passion 
of  a  wastre  ,  and  the  people  have  noth- 
ing to  shovi  for  it  as  far  as  getting  the 
worth  of  thiir  money  is  concerned.  The 
highways  ate  in  a  deplorable  state.  A 
costly  builang  was  built  by  a  Nebraska 
State  department  near  the  State  peni- 
tentiary ainost  secretly  and  without 
authority,  the  property  of  the  State  has 
been  grabb*^!  by  State  officers  and  serv- 
ants, and  ri  lids  upxjn  the  taxpayers  have 
been  mad(!  with  impunity.  Gasoline 
taxes  have  melted  away  like  snow  would 
in  Nebraska  in  mid-August.  The  great 
saving  administrations  of  Govs.  Charles 
W.  Bryan  iind  Ray  L.  Cochran  are  but 
a  memory.  The  voters,  though  not  ap- 
proving, permit  the  merry  old  wastrel 
elephant  tc  forage  and  forage  where  he 
will,  and  t  evour  the  substance  of  the 
people.  Hew  long,  oh  how  long  will  the 
Republican  >  be  permitted  to  run  hog  wild 
in  Nebraska.  I  pray  heaven  that  the 
voters  will  not  be  gullible  enough  to  ever 
repeal  the  constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  the  creation  of  a  bonded  debt. 
If  that  evei  happens  Nebraska  will  have 
to  be  given  back  to  the  Indians,  If  they 
will  take  it. 

The  l)ell;'  groans  from  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  remind  me  of  the  old  fable 
about  the  r  mountain  laboring  and  bring- 
ing forth  a  mouse. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  It 
behooves  w  to  practice  economy  not  only 
In  our  hones  but  also  in  the  Nation. 
State,  and  n  every  other  entity  of  gov- 
ernment, b  It  we  should  not  by  so  doing 
cripple  the  Nation  In  this  very  crucial 
period.  Le  us  not  do  now  what  a  Con- 
gress did  b«  fore  World  War  II,  and  econ- 
omize to  th »  extent  of  almost  getting  our 
Nation  dest  royed  just  to  plague  and  spite 
a  Democra  ic  President. 

The  repo  -ts  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
should  be  adopted  Into  law  and  all  over- 
lapping, duplication,  and  waste  should 
be  stopped. 

The  pres<  nt  administration  is  doing  all 
that  It  can  to  cut  expenses.  Did  not  the 
Veterans'  i  administration  lop  off  8.000 
from  Its  pity  roll?  Are  not  the  other 
bureaus  wilting  to  do  likewise  If  our 
friends  In  he  Senate  ever  get  through 
raving? 

In  this  cjnnectlon.  let  us  look  at  the 
Federal  sldis  of  the  expense  ledger:  For- 
mer Pre.sld^nt  Herbert  Hoover  last  \  eek 
estimated  ihat  twenty-three  billions  of 
the  forty  bullions  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Congr^.vs  will  go  to  keeping  com- 
munism frtom  spreading  all  over  the 
world.    He  «ld  that  other  billions  go  for 


paying  for  the  last  two  great  wars.  That 
would  leave  our  actual  expenditures  just 
about  double  of  what  they  were  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

I  certainly  hope  this  effort  of  mine 
alerts  Nebraska  before  it  is  too  late. 


Radio  Broadcast  of  Albert  L.  Warner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  20,  1949 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORB,  I  Include  the  following  copy  of 
broadcast  by  Albert  L.  Warner,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  Washington  com- 
mentator, on  the  program  Congress  To- 
day, originating  in  the  radio  galleries  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Capitol, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  19.  1949: 

Here  now  Is  a  different  story  about  econ- 
omy. It's  the  story  of  the  way  In  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  put  into  effect 
a  cut  of  8,500  in  its  personnel. 

It  is  a  story  of  45  young  men,  veterans 
from  New  York  City,  now  employed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  Its  regional 
ofBce.  All  of  them  are  either  amputees  with 
a  leg  or  arm,  or  minus  two  limbs,  or  they  are 
blind. 

All  of  them  have  been  told  they  are  to 
be  fired  from  their  Jobs.  Seven  of  them,  in- 
cluding two  blind  boys,  have  already  re- 
ceived their  notice  to  quit.  It  is  not  because 
they  haven't  been  doing  their  work.  It  is 
simply  because  the  VA  has  decided  that  to 
keep  in  line  with  the  Budget  Bureau's  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  as  to  what  its 
appropriation  should  be,  people  must  be 
flred.  These  and  other  disabled  veterans 
are  on  the  list. 

They  went  around  to  various  offices  on 
Capitol  Hill  today,  swinging  on  crutches.  A 
blind  boy  rested  his  arm  lightly  on  the  arm 
of  a  friend  whose  hand  was  artificial. 

They  got  little  more  than  a  run-around. 
The  only  one  who  really  looked  after  them 
was  Congresswoman  Edith  Notrasx  Rogexs, 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

She  took  them  all  to  lunch  in  the  Senate 
restaurant.  They  weren't  her  constituents: 
they  were  from  New  York.  But  they  were 
disabled  veterans  and  her  boys. 

Senator  Ihvino  Ivxs,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  and  Representative  Arthur  Klein, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  dropped  In  and  said 
a  few  words.  Mr.  Klktn  talked  about  possi- 
ble legislation  to  give  amputee  veterans  in 
the  civil  service  special  preference.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  VA  was  there.  He  was 
sympathetic,  but  he  didn't  offer  tangible 
help  on  the  firings. 

A  slim  young  fellow  with  thinning  black 
hair  sat  next  to  me  as  I  visited  with  the 
group.  You  wouldn't  know  he  was  a  blinded 
veteran  with  t)oth  his  eyes  gone.  His  name 
Is  Robert  E.  Lackey.  He  was  2  years  In  the 
Army.  He  has  worked  for  3  years  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  an  information 
clerk. 

He  has  all  the  Information  at  his  tongue's 
tip  for  other  veterans  who  come  to  the  VA 
office  and  need  to  be  told  what  are  their  rights 
and  what  to  do  and  where  to  go.  He  hsis  a 
very  good  clvU-servlce  rating  for  the  3  years 
work. 

Then,  out  of  the  blue  sky — which  he  can- 
not   see — he    got    this    formal    notice,.   "To 
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Robert  Lackey,  one,  because  of  reduction  In 
the  personnel  celling,  the  New  York  regional 
office  Is  forced  to  reduce  Its  staff,  etc.  Tour 
active  service  must  be  terminated  June  11, 
etc.  We  appreciate  the  contribution  you 
have  madr  to  the  Federal  service." 

Mr.  Lackey  was  upset.  He  asked  to  be  put 
In  another  VA  Job.  He  was  offered  a  reduc- 
tion in  grade  and  a  Job  as  a  clerk-typist. 
That  Job  offered  to  a  blind  man.  which,  of 
course,  he  could  not  fill. 

"I  have  a  wife  and  two  children,"  he  told 
me.  "We  have  Just  started  buying  a  home. 
I've  got  to  have  my  Job.  This  is  my  second 
trip  to  Washington  In  a  week,"  he  went  on. 

"I  left  New  York  at  3  a.  m.  last  Saturday 
morning  and  spent  all  day  trying  to  see  Con- 
gressmen or  VA  people.  It  wasn't  any  use. 
I  went  back  to  New  York  at  5  a.  m.  Sunday. 
Now  I'm  back  here  again.  I've  hardly  slept. 
I  have  been  desperate.  I've  been  filling  this 
Job  to  everyone's  satisfaction,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  get  any  other. 

"If  no  one  else  will  help  me,"  he  said.  "I've 
got  to  see  the  President." 

The  strain  of  the  p>ast  week  was  too  much 
for  the  boy.  It  brought  on  a  searing  head- 
ache behind  his  blind  eyes.  One  of  his 
friends  helped  him  out  of  the  dining  room. 
Mrs.  Rogers  called  a  doctor. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  is  $5,500,000,000.  If  they 
can't  make  that  cover  continued  employment 
of  badly  disabled  veterans  in  VA  Jol>s,  some 
people  think  there  needs  either  to  be  a 
■hake-up  in  the  top  leadership  of  the  VA. 
or  a  reshuffling  of  the  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  spend  Its  money  on  do- 
mestic and  foreign  programs. 

A  blind  veteran  and  iiis  Job  are  perhaps 
more  important  than  anything  else. 


Hociu-Pocus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20,  1949 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress seeking  to  amend  the  law  provid- 
ing for  corporate  taxes.  This  bill  would 
accelerate  the  payment  of  taxes  that  are 
paid  by  corporations.  In  effect,  this  bill 
would  call  for  the  payment  by  corpora- 
tions of  the  first  half  of  their  taxes  much 
sooner  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
paid.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  enable  the  administration 
to  keep  from  showing  such  a  large  deficit. 
This  Is  a  most  unusual  procedure.  It  Is 
not  honest  financing. 

The  Washington  News,  one  of  Wash- 
ington's leading  newspapers,  has  ex- 
pressed its  views  in  a  clear  and  forceful 
editorial,  which  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 

HOCTTS -POCTTB 

A  man  already  up  to  his  ears  In  debt 
and  living  t>eyond  his  Income,  which  was 
large,  wanted  to  buy  a  yacht.  So  he  drew 
6  months'  salary  in  advance  and  blew  that 
In  as  a  down  payment. 

"I'm  a  financial  genius,"  he  said.  Tve 
discovered  a  painless  way  to  balance  my 
budget  and  still  have  the  good  things  of 
life."  And  he  enjoyed  that  pleasant  delu- 
sion untU  the  sheriff  showed  up  with  a 
simimons  to  bankruptcy  court. 

That's  fable.     This  is  fact: 

Representative  Wn-sua  Mnxs,  of  Arkansas, 
and  other  Democrats  on  the  Bouse  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  have  proposed  a  painless 
way  to  balance  the  Government's  budget 
without  any  disagreeable  necessity  to  cut 
spending  or  levy  higher  taxes. 

Congressional  tax  experts  estimate  that, 
at  present  tax  rates,  the  spending  proposed 
by  President  Truman  would  mean  a  Federal 
deficit  of  about  $3,000,000,000  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  rtmning  from  July  1.  1949,  to 
June  30,  1950. 

Under  present  law  corporations  would  pay 
Federal  taxes  on  their  1949  incomes  in  fo'jr 
Instalments.  due  In  March.  June,  Septem- 
ber, and  December  of  195Qm  The  MUls 
scheme  is  to  change  the  law  and  make  them 
pay  up  those  taxes  earlier,  half  in  March  and 
half  In  June. 

That  would  concentrate  a  full  year's  col- 
lection of  corporation  taxes  into  the  last 
6  months  of  the  Government's  fiscal  year. 
In  those  6  months  the  Government  would 
collect  about  $4,600,000,000  more  than  It 
expects  to  collect  under  the  present  system. 

So,  Instead  of  a  $3,000,000,000  deficit,  the 
Government  would  end  Its  next  fiscal  year 
with  a  surplus  of  arotmd  $1,600,000,000  on  Its 
books. 

This  scheme  Is  dangerous  hocus-pocxis. 
In  the  long  run,  it  would  not  add  one  cent 
to  the  Government's  revenues.  It  would 
merely  create  a  brief  t>ookkeeplng  Illusion 
of  a  balanced  budget,  and,  while  that  Ulu- 
slon  lasted,  It  would  discourage  efforts  In 
Congress  to  cut  spending  and  encotirage 
reckless  demands  for  more  spending. 


Tke   Secretary   Ha$  the  Power  and  tlie 
Funds  and  Controls  This  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  "HVES 

Friday,  May  20,  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  appeared 
in  the  May  4  issue  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald : 

New  OKLEAirs.  May  8.— A  deeply  shocked 
priest  charged  today  that  150  displaced  per- 
sons resettled  on  Louisiana  sugarcane  plan- 
tations are  so  ill-paid  that  their  babies  "are 
crying  for  food  and  milk." 

But  the  priest,  the  Reverend  Carl  Schutten. 
said  the  DP's  are  no  worse  off  than  native- 
born  Americans  who  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  A  total  of 
25,000  to  30,000  persons  is  officially  estimated 
to  b^  working  in  the  cane  fields  now. 

TUD   $S.90   A   DAT 

Men — American  and  foreign — are  paid  $2.90 
each  for  a  9-hour  day.  Women  are  paid 
$2.80  each  for  an  8-hour  day.  Father  Schut- 
ten said  that  when  they  can't  work  because 
of  rain,  they  arent  paid.  He  estimated  that 
cane-field  workers  average  about  four  fuU 
days  a  week — a  wage  of  less  than  $12. 

Father  Schutten  and  the  Reverend  J.  Stan- 
ley Ormsby,  of  the  national  Catholic  bishop's 
resettlement  program,  inspected  the  homes  of 
DP's  on  four  plantations  last  Saturday. 
Father  Ormsby  has  returned  to  New  York. 

"Officials  of  the  national  Catholic  bishop's 
resettlement  program  will  probably  take 
some  action  after  receiving  his  report," 
Father  Schutten  said. 

"I  m  interested  in  the  plight  of  them  all — 
American  or  DP,  white  cw  black."  he  said. 
"My  going  to  see  the  DP's  merely  opened  my 
eyes  to  what  exists." 

Father  Schutten  said  homee  furnished  for 
the  DP's  and  other  sugarcane  workers  are 
"not  bad. "    But  they  have  to  furnish  their 


homes,  pay  their  electric  and  gas  bllla.  and 
buy  their  food  and  clothes,  he  said. 

CAixs  rr  •XMisxxvrruDs 

"The  plantation  commissary  is  the  only 
place  where  the  DP  can  cash  his  check.  As 
a  result,  he  has  to  do  all  his  dealings  there, 
where  prices  are  considerably  higher  than 
they  are  In  New  Orleans,"  he  said. 

''When  he  gets  Into  debt  for  $100  or  $200. 
he  finds  that  he  can  never  leave  the  plan- 
tation because  he  wUI  never  have  enough 
money  to  pay  his  debts." 

Father  Schutten  said  it  amounted  to  semi- 
servitude. 

He  said  most  sugarcane  workers  cant  af- 
ford to  wear  shoes  during  the  week;  if  they 
had  slices  they  have  to  save  tliem  for  Sun- 
day. He  said  he  suspected  that  during  rainy 
spells,  some  women  went  without  food,  so 
their  chUdrec.  could  eat. 

"I  was  shocked  beyond  words,"  he  said. 

In  connection  with  this  situation,  I 
also  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ralph  S. 
Trigg,  Administrator  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
March  25.  1949,  which  follows: 

UNrrxo  States  Dxpartment  oy 

AcaictTLTuax,  PaooucnoN   and 

Maxkbttno  Admikistxatiom, 
Washington.  D  C,  March  25,  194B. 
Hon.  Rem  F.  MtmaAT, 

House  of  Representatives 

Dxab  Ma.  MtnoLAT:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  telephone  request  to  the  Sugar  Branch 
for  information  concerning  features  of  the 
Sugar  Act  and  its  administration. 

One  of  the  basic  features  of  the  Sugar  Act 
Is  the  provision  for  making  conditional  pay- 
ments to  growers  who  comply  with  certain 
conditions.  Appropriation  requirements  for 
these  payments  are  more  than  offset  by  ex- 
cise tax  collections  authorized  by  a  provision 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect 
to  sugar  processed  or  imported  for  direct 
constmaption  In  the  United  States.  This  tax 
Is  equivalent  to  five-tenths  cent  per  pound, 
raw  value,  or  0.535  cent  per  pound,  refined 
value.  Revenues  from  this  tax  amounted  to 
approximately  $7U47,000  in  fiscal  year  1948, 
and  It  is  anticipated  that  they  will  approxi- 
mate $72,800,000  in  1949. 

The  rates  of  payment  under  the  Sugar  Act 
are  established  in  section  304  of  the  act  and 
var>-  from  80  cents  per  100  pounds  of  raw 
sugar  produced  for  the  smallest  growers,  to 
SO  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  largest  grow- 
ers. Payments  have  averaged  arotmd  $00,- 
000,000  per  year  in  recent  years  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  arotind  $65,000,000  annually 
when  {Hxxluction  is  equivalent  to  the  quota 
in  each  of  the  domestic  areas. 

One  of  the  conditions  growers  must  comply 
with  in  order  to  obtain  Sugar  Act  ftaymenta 
is  the  payment  of  wages  not  less  than  those 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  consider  differences  in  conditions 
among  the  variois  producing  areas,  and  the 
standards  established  by  him  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  making  theee 
determinations.  Among  the  conditions  con- 
sidered in  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wage  rates  are  the  price  of  sugar  and  net 
returns  to  growers,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
living.  The  degree  of  mechanization  and  the 
productivity  per  man-hour  varies  greatly  for 
the  different  areas.  To  Ulustrate.  Hawaii 
with  an  annual  production  of  close  >o  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  employs  only  25.000  workers 
to  operate  Its  plantations  and  raw-stigar 
mills,  whereas  Puerto  Rico,  with  only  a 
slightly  largo-  production,  employs  135.000 
workers.  /  part  of  this  difference  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  har- 
vesting and  grinding  season  runs  throughout 
most  of  the  year,  whereas  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
harvesting  and  grinding  season  is  much 
shorter.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  In  de- 
gree of  mechanization  is  primarily  rcspoD- 
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•ible  for  the  dtfferenoe  In  th*  Ubor  r*qulr«- 
ment  per  ton  of  »ugM  between  the  two  area*. 
Tbe  •mall  •\j«ar-growlng  enterprise  in  the 
Virgin  lBl»n<1«  ahould  be  considered  more  In 
the  n»t\ir«  of  •  work-reltel  project  than  • 
commercu:    undertaking.     Prior   to   the   e«- 
tablishmeul  or  the  Vlrgtn  Island*  Company. 
private  mills  In  that  area  had  all  cloeed  and 
the  population  on  the  Island  ol  St.  Croix  was 
left  without   a  major   means   of   livelihood. 
Althoufh  Iwth  the  yield  per  acre  of  cane  and 
tlM  SL^ar  content  per  ton  of  cane  are  very 
low.  the  reeetabllahment  of  the  tugar  Indus- 
Xj~   has  aff  >rded  employment  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  workers  on  the  Island.    WKortM  are  ai«c 
betnc  made  to  develop  more  rMMBMrative 


In  Louisiana  and  Puerto  Rico  the  wage  de- 
termli.ations  provide  escalator  clauses  requir- 
ing that  wages  paid  farm  labor  in  the  pro- 
rluction  of  sugar  be  increased  with  Increases 
-^  Um  prlM  o*  sugar.  In  the  case  of  Hawaii. 
the  wa(e  rstet  are  actually  determined  by 
the  terms  of  the  contracts  between  the  vari- 
ous plantations  and  the  Ubor  union.  Slnot 
such  wage  rates  are  blgH  tooucb  to  meet  the 
sundanto  provided  under  the  Sufar  Act  the 
determlaatloo  amounu  to  Uttle  more  than 
thi  requirement  that  pcraoo*  employed  on 
the  farms  be  paid  in  full  far  all  such  work  M 
required  In  Meilos  Ml  (O  (1)  of  the  act. 

Th«  1M9  bMie  howly  rat«s  for  the  several 
ar«M  are  as  foUowa: 


Bawait 

|>iHrtQ..Rieiii — 
Virfir  Islands 


It  shotild  be  pcHnted  out  that  the  basic 
hourly  rates  ahowu  above  are  for  the  lowest 
rale  worker.  Higher  rates  are  provided  tor 
iMilad  or  aasu-skiUed  workers  in  all  areas 
•■B^  for  tte  Virgin  Islands 

In  aiWitton  to  the  above  cash  payments, 
farmers  in  all  of  the  domestic  areas,  except 
Hawaii,  are  required  to  i»ovide  laborers 
wtthoot  diarge  the  ctistomary  perquisites. 
Tlwaa  — iiallj  consist  of  housing,  garden 
plots,  and  in  some  cases  vegetables,  meat, 
milk  and  medical  services  In  Hawaii,  the 
labor  unions  demanded  and  received  In  wages 
the  cash  equivalent  of  perquisites.  In  most 
of  the  areas  piece  work  rates  are  used  to  a 
extent.  Paymenu  to  laborers  per  hour 
piece  work  average  about  50  percent 
than  iiiliililliii  rates  established  for 
work  on  a  tlma  baala. 

Tou  also  asked  for  Information  on  the 
restriction  of  Imports  of  refined  sugar  and 
the  way  that  such  restrictions  tie  into  the 
Sosar  Act  as  a  whole. 

Aa  a  means  cf  providing  a  supply  of  su(ar 
that  wU!  t>e  consumed  st  prices  which  will 
not  be  excessive  to  consumers  and  which 
will  fairly  and  equitably  maintain  and  pro- 
tect the  welfare  erf  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. Congress  provided  In  section  301  at 
the  act  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determine  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar 
needed  to  meet  the  rv^ulrements  of  consum- 
ers In  the  continental  United  States.  In 
aection  309  of  the  act  Congreas  then  ectab- 
Um  maximum  quantities  of  sxifar  tbat 
ba  aofipUed  by  each  of  the  dnmatk 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
The  remaining  quantities  required  must,  ac- 
eordlngly.  come  from  Cuba  and  other  for- 
eign countries. 

Although  the  Sugar  Act  is  designed  largely 
to  maintain  and  pcotatt  the  domaatlc  augar 
frowtnf  Intfustry.  tt  tfao  provldca  for  the 
maintananea  of  our  mainland  refining  indus- 
try Accordlagly.  Congress  established 
quota*  on  the  laoportaUon  or  ahlimieut  into 


the  malnlanc 
(primarily 


of  dlrtct-consumptlon  sugar 
refined  sugar)   as  follows: 


Puerto  Rloo. 

Hawaii 

Philippine*  . 
Cuba 


Por  a  slmll4r 
ed   for  the 
terms  of 
content  as 


Cuba a. 


Dominican 
Other  foreigi 


■ssentUlly 


Short  tons 
...  126,033 

».  618 

66. 000 

...  876,000 


.~  reason,  quotas  were  establlsh- 
Inptw^atlon  of  liquid  sugar  In 
wine  gallons  of  72  percent  total  sugar 
f  >Uowb: 


7,  »70.  568 


I^pubtlc 830, 8©4 

countries 0 


the  quotas  on  Importation  and 
shipments  t<  the  mainland  of  direct -con- 
sumption sui  ar  were  estauiished  at  the  levels 

or  shlpmenU  had  attained  prior 
to  the  eriactn  ent  of  the  Jones-Costlgan  Sugar 
Act.  Major  ( ttentlon  was  given  to  this  fea- 
ture of  the  le  ;l»latlon  in  the  enactment  of  the 

1037  Without  undertaking  to 
review  the  n  alter  in  detail,  tt  appears  that 
Congress  coi  eluded  that  such  Imports  and 
ShlpmenU  r  fleeted  conditions  prior  to  the 
enactment  <  t  special  sugar  legUlatton  and 
th^t.  Blnca  t  M  major  objective  of  the  Sugar 
Act  wk^  to  irotcci  and  maintain  a  limited 
domestic  pre  lucuig  Industry.  It  would  be  In- 

permit  the  market  Improvement 

rum  such  legUlatlon  to  result 
iu  an  expan  Ion  of  foreign  and  offshore  re- 
fining Indus  rles  at  the  expense  of  the  estab- 
lished raatnlind  refining  Industry. 

Tou  also  a  sk  for  our  comments  on  the  de- 
gree of  Induitry  cooperation  we  have  received 
In  the  admlr  Istration  of  the  Sugar  Act.    The 

recognized  to  be  of  vital  impor- 

domestlc  sugar  Industry  and  we 


Sugar  Act  Is 
tance  to  the 


have  receive*  I  a  very  high  degree  of  industry 


cooperation 


n  Its  administration. 


My  only 
the  olBcial 

Departmen  . 
Secretary 
authority, 
uation. 


Stnceiely  yours. 


Rau>h  S.  Txigg. 

Admintsfrofor. 


lomment  at  this  time  is  that 

letter  from  the  Agricultural 

definitely   shows   that   the 

Agriculture  has  the  power, 

und  funds  to  remedy  this  slt- 
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Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.  Nationally 
Recognized  for  Rural  Electric  Prog  ram 

EXriNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  B.  FUGATE 

or  visciNiA 
IN  THE  ^USK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

fnday.  May  20,  1949 
FUOATE. 


Mr 

leave    to 
Rkcoro,  I 
the  Bristol 
licizing  th( 
Co.   for 
Ine  the 
1948 

The 
is    to    t>e 
service    to 
In   such 
among 
in  the 
rendered 
culture,  ge 
flcatlon 
Appalac 
done  a 
needs  oX 


Mr.    Speaker,    under 
ixtend    my    remarks    In    the 
nclude  an  article  printed  In 
Herald-Courier,  April  7,  pub- 
Appalachian  Electric  Power 
national  recognition  In  receiv- 
T  lomas  W.  Martin  award  for 


t<i 


hit  n 
Kooi 


Ap^achlan  Electric  Power  Co. 

congratulated    In    rendering 

the    area    that    they    serve 

Eianner   to    be   selected    from 

moi  e  than  500  electric  companies 

Nation  for  this  honor.     Service 

rural  communities  and  agrl- 

lerally.  Is  th*  basis  of  quali- 

Ifrom  my  own  ol)servatlon,  the 

Electric    Power    Co.    has 

job  In  supplying  the  electric 

southwest  Virginia. 


The  article  follows: 

AKP    NATIONALLT   RECOONiaaO   FOl    Rt7«AL 

Elzctric  Pkocsam 

Abinooon,  April  7.— Appalachian  Electric 
Power  Co.  received  national  recognition  yes- 
terday for  lu  rural  electrlflcatton  program 
when  the  power  company  was  presented  the 
Thomas  W.  Martin  award  for  1948  at  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Offered  by  Thomas  W.  Martin,  president  of 
the  Alabama  Power  Co..  and  established  in 
1932.  the  award  Is  given  to  the  company  from 
among  the  more  than  500  electric  companies 
in  the  Nation,  whose  activities  contribute 
most  successfully  to  rural  electrification  and 
agricultural  advancement. 

L.  L  Koontz.  system  rural  supervisor  of 
Roanoke  who  complied  the  report  of  activi- 
ties for  Appalachian,  received  the  award  on 
behalf  of  the  company  from  H.  M  Sawyer, 
chairman  of  the  awards  committee  for  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  which  jiponsors  the  contest 
annually. 

Appalachian  received  the  award  for  Us  out- 
standing Job  nationally,  not  only  In  the  ex* 
tanalon  of  lU  rural  lines,  but  also  In  tha 
agricultural  advancement  snd  development 
of  the  area  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
which  the  company  serves. 

During  1948  Appalachian  constructed  a 
total  of  S,414  miles  of  rural  line  to  Mfva 
24.463  new  rural  and  farm  customers  In  61 
counties  In  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.    The 

1948  activity  brought  Appalachian's  total 
number  of  miles  of  rural  lines  to  16.601  and 
the  number  of  rural  and  farm  customers  to 
more  than  148,000  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Appalachian's  rural  organization,  consist- 
ing of  agricultural  engineers,  rural  represent- 
atives, power  engineers,  and  home  econo- 
mists, carried  out  an  extensive  and  planned 
program  of  service  to  the  rural  areas.  This 
~-  service  Included  such  things  as  cooking 
schools,  demonstrations  of  proper  wiring  for 
the  farm  and  home,  and  the  use  of  time  and 
labor  saving  devices  both  in  the  home  and  on 
the  farm  to  increase  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity. 

In  the  Abingdon  district,  which  Includes 
the  counties  of  Washington,  Scott,  Dicken- 
son, Russell,  and  part  of  Wise,  last  year  Ap- 
palachian built  437  miles  of  rural  lines  to 
serve  2,564  new  farm  and  rural  customers. 
The  1948  rural  line-building  program  In  the 
five-county  area  brought  the  total  number 
of  miles  of  rural  lines  to  1,842  serving  13,224 
farm  and  rural  customers  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

$S. 000, 000  PROGRAM 

Appalachian's   rural-line    program    during 

1949  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
88,000,000  throtighout  the  entire  area.  Of 
this  amount,  plans  call  for  more  than  $1,- 
000.000  to  be  spent  in  the  Abingdon  district 
in  the  construction  of  486  miles  of  rural  lines 
to  serve  2.904  more  rural-area  residents. 

The  power  company's  riiral -service  program 
touched  many  of  the  people  In  the  five- 
county  area  during  1948,  always  endeavoring 
to  Improve  methods  of  the  individual  farm 
and  home,  as  well  as  the  general  welfare  and 
economic  stabUity  of  the  community. 

Demonstrations  of  fluorescent  lights  for 
use  in  tobacco  grading  were  functions  carried 
out  by  Appalachian  in  the  Abingdon  area. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  program  to  help 
tobacco  farmers  increase  their  net  profit  from 
the  area's  biggest  money  crop. 

The  company's  agricultural  engineers 
helped  A.  D.  Herald  of  Greendale  solve  a 
problem  of  watering  cabbage  plants  more 
than  400  feet  from  the  water  source.  The 
construction  of  a  dam  and  the  Installation 
of  a  1 -horsepower  motor  to  run  a  pump  solved 
the  problem  and  helped  Mr.  Herald  finan- 
cially. 

COOKINO    SCHOOLS    HKLO 

These  are  but  two  of  the  ways  Appalachian 
helped  the  people  of  the  five-county  area 
during  last  year.    Housewives  in  this  section 
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thronged  to  cooking  schools  at  Damascus  and 
several  other  places  in  the  area,  in  which 
Appalachian  cooperated  with  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors. 

Appalachian's  rural  supervisors  and  agri- 
cultural engineers  worked  closely  with  4-H 
club,  FFA,  FHA  groups,  home  demonstra- 
tion clubs,  and  other  groups  In  the  five- 
county  area.  Wire  repairing  demonstrations 
were  held  for  many  of  these  groups. 

Appalachian  cooperated  with  VPI  extension 
service  In  conducting  the  Claytor  Lake  lamp 
sale  In  the  five  counties  of  the  Abingdon  dis- 
trict to  raise  funds  for  the  development  of  a 
camp  site  for  youth  and  farm  groups  at  the 
lake. 

Appalachian's  rural  lines  are  being  ex- 
tended as  fast  as  labor  and  materials  become 
available. 


Dependence,  Not  Secnrtty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTAT1VB8 

Friday.  May  20.  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  May 
1.  1949: 

DEPXNDZNCE,  NOT  SECtnUTT 

Security  is  the  magic  word  that  is  being 
used  to  entice  Americans  Into  the  treacherous 
labyrinth  of  the  welfare,  or  hand-out  state. 

It  is  a  powerful  lure,  because  everyone  Is 
m  favor  of  security.  Who  doesn't  want  It? 
Who,  especially  what  politician,  would  t>e  so 
rash  as  to  advocate  Insecurity? 

The  dictionary  definitions  of  security  in- 
clude the  following:  "the  condition  of  be- 
ing protected  or  not  exposed  to  danger;  free- 
dom from  fear,  anxiety  or  care;  freedom  from 
uncertainty  or  doubt;  confidence;  assurance." 

Thus,  to  most  people  nowadays  security 
means  a  steady  Job,  an  adequate  Income,  a 
comfortable  home,  a  nest  egg  for  emergencies 
and  old  age.  and  provision  for  a  decent  burial. 

Before  the  New  Deal  came  to  the  United 
States  these  were  the  objectives  that  men 
worked  to  attain  through  their  own  efforts. 
Some  achieved  various  stages  of  success,  while 
others  failed  because  of  misfortune  or  their 
own  incapacities. 

It  those  days  the  victims  of  temporary  or 
permanent  insecurity  either  relied  on  rela- 
tives or  friends  to  support  them  or  tide  them 
over,  or  their  minimum  needs  were  supplied 
by  charity  and  local  governmental  agencies. 

But  during  the  depression  the  strain  on 
relatives,  friends,  local  governments,  and 
charitable  organizations  was  too  great.  The 
New  Deal  first  took  over  the  relief  )ob  and 
^en  secured  adoption  of  the  principle  that 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  those  who.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  prevented  from  attaining  security  or 
who  lacked  the  abUlty  or  the  ambilion  to 
strive  for  It. 

Now,  however,  something  new  has  been 
added  to  the  New  Deal.  It  is  President  Tru- 
man's so-called  Fair  Deal,  which  has  emerged 
in  the  form  of  various  legislative  proposals 
as  an  attempt  to  make  everyone — the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor,  the  capable  as  well  as  the 
Incapable,  the  industrious  as  well  as  the 
shirtless — dependent  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  security. 

So  you  want  a  steady  Job?  Under  the  Tru- 
man program  it  would  be  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  It.  The  ao-called  full -em- 
ployment act  is  supposed  to  guarantee  every- 
one a  Job.  and  the  Government  Employment 
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Sanrioa  la  suppoaad  to  find  ona  when  you 
want  It. 

So  you  want  an  adequate  Income?  The 
Government  will  establish  a  minimum  wage. 
It  may  not  be  much,  but  after  the  Govern- 
ment increases  the  Uxes  sufficiently,  every- 
one will  take  home  the  same  pay,  and  it  will 
be  pretty  close  to  the  minimum  wage  for  the 
kind  of  work  you  are  accustomed  to  doing. 

So  you  want  a  comfortable  home?  The 
Government  will  build  you  a  house  or  an 
apartment  and.  of  course,  tell  you  where  to 
live  and  how  much  rent  to  pay. 

If  you  happen  to  be  a  farmer,  the  Govern- 
ment will  also  guarantee  your  income,  pro- 
vided you  plant  what  the  Government  tells 
you  to  plant,  run  your  farm  the  way  the 
Government  tells  you  to  run  It.  and  fill  out 
all  the  forms.  You  won't  have  to  worry 
about  fioods,  droughU,  or  surpluses. 

So  you  want  a  nest  egg  for  emergencies 
and  old  age?  Forget  It.  If  you  get  sick  or 
have  an  accident  the  Government  will  pay 
your  doctor  and  hospital  bUl.  The  Govern - 
mant  will  also  provide  you  with  falsa  teeth 
and  a  toupea  If  you  naad  them  If  you  hsp- 
pan  to  be  out  of  a  Job,  in  case  the  full 
employment  idea  doesn't  always  work,  tba 
Govarnment  will  set  that  you  gat  unemploy- 
mant  compensation,  When  you  get  too  old 
to  work,  or  reach  the  compuUoiy  retirement 
age,  the  Government  will  gUe  you  a  pension. 
And  when  you  die  the  Government  will  bury 
you. 

This  U  what  U  called  social  security  by 
the  exuberant  Fair  Dealers.  Actually  It 
would  be  a  system  of  universal  dependence 
on  the  Government.  Nobody  would  have  to 
plan  and  save  for  the  future,  be  industrious 
or  resotirceful  or  work  hard  because  the 
Government  would  take  care  of  everything. 
But  before  the  Government  could  ladle 
out  all  these  benefits,  It  would  have  to  reach 
Into  your  pay  envelope  to  get  the  money 
to  pay  for  them.  Part  of  this  money  would 
be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  qf  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Government  employees  who 
would  be  required  to  keep  the  records,  ad- 
mlnster  the  program  and  enforce  It.  The 
rest  of  the  money  extracted  from  your  pay 
envelope  would  be  borrowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  help  meet  Its  general  operating  ex- 
penses. When  the  time  came  to  pay  out 
the  security  benefits,  the^Govemment  would 
take  the  money  out  of  ttie  regular  taxes.  So 
you  would  pay  twice  for  what  you  got. 

Of  course,  the  Government  wouldn't  take 
everything  out  of  your  pay  envelope.  After 
deductions  for  Income  tax,  old-age  assistance, 
socalized  medicine  and  a  few  other  things. 
Including  union  dues,  you  would  still  have 
some  pocket  money  left,  assuming  that  yotir 
employer  was  still  In  business  after  he  had 
paid  all  his  taxes  and  pay-roll  assessments, 
and  that  he  still  had  something  left  to  put 
In  the  pay  envelope  In  the  first  place. 

Whatever  pocket  money  you  had  left  you 
could  spend  in  any  way  you  pleased.  But 
there  would  be  no  asstirance  that  it  would 
buy  the  same  amount  of  groceries  or  fer- 
tilizer tomorrow  that  it  would  buy  today, 
or  Indeed  that  there  would  be  any  groceries 
or  fertilizer  to  buy. 
Security,  It's  wonderfuL 


Comments  on  the  Proposal  To  Increase 
PosUl  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  MEW  ToaK 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20.  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 


following  testimony  which  I  have  today 
given  t>efore  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  In  opposi- 
tion to  certain  of  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
2945.  a  bill  to  Increase  substantially 
postal  rates: 

aTATKMKMT   Of    HON.    KKNNCTH   B.    XSAtlNO.    OT 

KKw  ToaK.  saroKS  thx  BotTSx  coMMrrm 

DM    POST    OmCX    AMD   CIVIL   SXaVlCK.    MAT    tO, 
1*49 

lit.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  committee  to  express  oppo- 
sition to  certain  of  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
2945.  I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
provisions  for  the  grestly  Increased  rste  on 
second-class  mail.  According  to  information 
which  has  been  furnished  to  me.  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  result  In  forc- 
ing to  the  wall  many  of  the  religious  periodi- 
cals, nonprofit  publications,  and  the  small 
weekly  newspapers.  The  Increase  In  their 
costs  necessitated  by  this  drastic  upward 
revision  in  potssge  rates  would  create  such  a 
burden  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue In  business  without  greatly  Increasing 
their  subscription  rates,  which  In  turn  would 
reduce  tha  number  of  their  subscribers  so 
graatly  that  they  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
naM.  In  other  words,  they  would  be  im- ' 
palad  on  the  horns  of  a  serlout  dllemnia. 

Tha  managing  editor  of  the  Rochestar 
Catholic  Courier  Journal,  for  instance,  haa 
given  ma  an  analysis  of  tha  effect  of  tha 
legislation  on  this  valuable  and  useful  ra- 
llgioiu  publication.  The  weekly  increase  in 
mailing  coeU  would  amount  to  $172.75.  Put- 
ting it  another  way,  the  present  mailing  cost 
is  $3,432  a  year,  whereas  under  this  bill  the 
cost  would  be  $12,415.  Divided  between  tha 
27300  subscribers  the  present  mailing  cost 
Is  12>4  cents  per  subscriber,  whereas  under 
this  bill  it  would  be  45  cents  per  subscriber. 
To  meet  this  added  cost  would  require  an  in- 
crease in  each  subscription  of  32 '2  cents, 
which  In  ard  of  Itself  Is  a  sizable  Item. 
Then  on  top  of  that,  if  the  publication  con- 
tains between  25-  and  50- percent  advertising, 
the  postage  is  increased  25  percent,  and  if 
between  50  and  75  percent.  It  Is  increased  60 
percent. 

I  am  told  that  It  is  Impossible  to  publish  a 
weekly  newspaper  of  this  kind  which  carrtea 
less  than  48-  to  55-percent  advertising  con- 
tent. That  means  that  the  subscription  price 
would  have  to  t)e  increased  somewhere  be- 
tween 40  and  50  cents,  in  order  to  meet  this 
charge.  The  result,  of  course,  would  be  to 
lose  a  large  number  of  subscriptions  which 
have  been  built  up  over  a  period  of  years  by 
hard  work  and  quality  performance. 

I  have  cited  this  as  a  typical  example  of 
the  problem  faced  by  religious  periodicals. 
Many  others  have  been  in  communication 
with  me  on  this  subject.  They  urge  ttist  If 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  with  reference  to 
second-class  mall  matter  are  enacted,  an 
exemption  be  Included  for  non-profit  publica- 
tions or  those  which  are  solely  designed  to 
advance  the  religious  or  cultural  interaats  of 
our  people. 

Similar  strong  cases  against  these  postal 
Increases  are  advanced  by  various  fraternal 
organizations,  which  publish  magazines  for 
circulation  to  their  membership.  Typical  of 
this  situation  is  a  resolution  which  I  have 
recel7ed  from  the  Rochester  Lodge  of  Elka, 
opposing  this  bill. 

Another  pnoposal  which  disturbs  me  In  thla 
legislation  is  the  suggested  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  cost  for  carriage  of  books.  It 
seenu  to  me  this  may  constitute  a  serious 
Interference  with  the  dissemination  of  edu- 
cational matter,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
public  welfare.  Rates  on  books,  I  am  in- 
formed, have  already  been  increased  more 
since  1942  than  other  postage  rates.  A  great 
many  constituents,  active  in  the  edticational 
field,  and  students  In  various  grade  and  sec- 
ondary schools  have  communicated  with  ma 
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on  this  sub**ct.  1  hope  tb«  coimnltt««.  •m  tt 
^-ves  congJdermtlon  to  »ny  Increase  in  thUi 
Oeld.  will  XMk.e  Into  •erlous  account  the  lm> 
portjmce  o<  nuOntalnlng  the  tree  flov  at  In- 
tormaUonal  and  educational  medl*. 

It  to  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  the 
theory  behind  postal  concessions  U  that  they 
facilitate    the    spread    of    tnfonnatlon    and 
public  enlightenment.     It  m\Bt  be  frankly 
reeognlzed  that  low  rates  aid  the  grxnrth  of 
large    and    prontable    publishing    ventxires. 
especially  magazines,  but  they  also  have  been 
an    Important    contributing   factor    In    the 
establishment  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  among  the  most  literate  of  nations. 
There  is  another  factor  In  this  question 
of  postal  Increases  which  is  particularly  per- 
tinent Just  at  this  time.     The  effect  of  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  on  a  large  number 
of  small  businesses  vould  be  extremely  se- 
rlovis.     Many  of  them   have  written  me   In 
alarm  over  the  increase   in   their  ei- 
which  would  thus  be  effected.     If  we 
were   facing  the   likelihood  of  a  continued 
upward  swing  in  bxi8lne«.  If  we  had  pros- 
pects of  the  continuance  of  a  seller's  market, 
this  problem  would  not  be  so  pressing.     Un- 
fortunately, that  is  not  tlie  economic  out- 
look.    One  small   manufacturer  of   greeting 
cards  points  out  that  the  effect  on  his  busi- 
ness of  paaatac  this  bill  would  be  to  increase 
his  postal*  eats  43  percent.     Another.  In  a 
elmiUr    line    of    business,    which    is    highly 
oompetitiTe.  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
postage  rates  were  already  raised  25  percent 
as  of  January  1  this  year,  and  that  under 
this  proposal  it  would  Increase  bis  rates  an 
additional   a**,    percent.     I  am  very  much 
worried  over  the  effect  which  the  hasty  pas- 
sage of  this  legislstlon  would  hare  on  the 
Tartous  baatncaws.  most  of  them  of  modest 
volume,  iiintnfl  in  this  line  of  endeavor  and 
fear  that  It  might  be  the  cause  of  throwing 
out  of  employment  a  substantial  ntimber  of 
workers  all  through  the  country. 

It  is  appreciated  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
mail  has  increased  over  the  years  along  with 
evvrythlng  else.  Some  modest  Increase  may 
be  entirely  reasonable.  The  particular  legis- 
lation before  this  committee  now.  however. 
I»OTldes  for  a  schedule  of  Increases  which  I 
feel  sure  u  not  warranted  by  a  full  and  fair 
ooaaMcraUon  of  all  of  the  factors  involved. 
I  taps,  thmfore.  that  if  any  bill  is  reported 
iMOrably  it  will  be  one  which  drastically 
dWers  from  the  measure  now  before  this 
committee. 


Tlic  Late  Honorable  George  Gordon  Battle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or  NOCTH  CASOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUS«  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  20,  1949 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imoiis  consent.  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  tribute  paid  to  Hon.  George  Gordon 
Battle,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  my 
congressional  district,  by  that  great 
Democrat  and  great  American,  James  A. 
Parley. 

George  Gordon  Battle  will  rank  high 
In  the  galaxy  of  great  men  his  native 
State  has  contributed  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Parley  said: 

The  death  of  George  Gordon  Battle  on 
April  29  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  has  been 
noted  with  deep  regret  by  bis  many  friends, 
both  tn  the  South  and  in  New  York  where 
he  was  in  active  law  practice  for  more  than 
17  years. 
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outstanding    public    figure, 
a^ectlon  and  respect  by  every 
and  lawyer,  and  by  thou- 
,   interested   in   good   gov- 
phllanthropy  and  religion, 
a  worthy  opponent  and  his 
confidence   In   the   cause   he 
his   passing   will   especially 
who  knew  and  loved  him 
tnanners  and  personal  charm, 
years   of   personal   achleve- 
whlch  he  spent  In  New 
always  preserved  the  attri- 
gentleman.  but  all  things 
he  South  were  at  all  times 
One  of  his  hobbies  was 
y  volumes  about  the  South 
office  as  well  as  his  residence. 
while  on  his  way  to  his  sum- 
Orange  County,  Va.    It  was  per- 
wlth  his  wish  to  go,  with 
he  had  come  home. 

I*  In  New  York,  as  well  as 

lid  in  the  Nation  are  reflected 

the  organizations  of  which 

the  Association  of  the 

of  New  York  and  the  New 

lawyers  Association;   the  New 

Society  (of  which  he  was  a 

t),  the  Virginians,   and  the 

Society   of   New   York;    the 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 

of  the  Masonic  Order,  and 

Society:    the   Down   Town 

the     University,     Church, 

((alumet.  Manhattan,  and  the 

Clubs. 


Hartley  Dufrace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUteRT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  untmaoTA 
IN  THE  SDYA'^  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Mdy  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).1949 

Mr.  HUMPIHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmoi^s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appenctx  of  the  Rscord  an  article 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Whitney,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood    of    Railroad    Trainmen, 


which  appears  in  this  week's  issue  of 
Trainman  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

TArr-HAaTLXT  oncmACs 

(By  A,  F.  Whitney,  president.  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen) 

Some  pollsters  have  asked  why  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Traiiunen  is  so  vigorous 
in  demanding  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
T^'cre  are  several  reasons. 

First,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men Is  a  liberal,  progressive  organization.  It 
has  the  vision  to  know  that  if  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  American  labor  movement  are 
weakened  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  it  cannot 
hope  to  escape  discrimination. 

Secondly,  It  represents  several  thousand 
employees  of  Intercity  bus  and  industrial 
railroad  companies  who  come  under  the 
terms  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Thirdly,  its  members  recognize,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, that  America  is  in  grave  danger  of 
losing  its  free  enterprise  economic  system 
and  its  basic  traditional  freedoms  unless  the 
monopoly  problem  is  solved.  The  essential 
purpose  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  to  weaken 
labor  unions,  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
giant  monopolies  In  this  country. 

In  1926.  the  Congress  enacted  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  which  established  the  legal 
right  of  railroad  workers  to  form  and  Join 
labor  organizations  of  their  own  choice 
without  employer  Interference.  In  1935  this 
right  was  accorded  to  indtistrlal  workers  by 
the  Wagner  Act.  Many  fascist-minded  lead- 
ers of  corporations  employed  crafty  lawyers 
who  declared  in  an  undemocratic  cbortis 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  But  their 
predictions  were  rebuffed  by  the  highest 
courts  of  the  land,  and  delayed  by  this  legal 
procedure,  the  law  did  not  become  effective 
until  1837. 

The  Wagner  Act  was  superseded  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  August  22.  1947,  and  dur- 
ing the  10  years  of  its  existence,  more  than 
7.000,000  employees  voted  in  representation 
elections  conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  with  80  percent  voting  in 
favor  of  union  representation,  creating  a 
favorable  atmosphere  for  collective  bargain- 
ing which  greatly  strengthened  the  arm  of 
democracy  in  our  Nation. 

In  1937  60  percent  of  the  workers  were  in- 
volved in  strikes  which  Included  the  Issue 
of  union  recognition,  but  in  1946  but  12  per- 
cent  were  so  Involved.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  there  were  but  few 
union-busting  employers  who  stood  out 
against  collective  bargaining.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  an  invita- 
tion to  the  near-Fascist  indtistrlalists  to  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  unions;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  law.  with 
brazen  effrontery,  admitted  that  its  purpose 
was  to  weaken  labor  organizations  and 
strengthen  monopolistic  Industries  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  this,  according  to  the 
records,  was  accomplished  in  1948,  when  the* 
profits  of  industry  went  to  approximately 
»2 1,000,000,000. 

The  Wagner  Act  stimulated  the  organiza- 
tion of  workers,  improved  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  and  increased  the  badly  need- 
ed purchasing  power  which  was  helpful  to 
every  segment  of  our  society.  The  propor- 
tion of  national  Income  going  to  corporate 
profits  increased  from  5.3  percent  in  1935  to 
12.2  percent  in  1947,  and  the  proportion  going 
to  employees  in  wages  decreased  from  65  3 
percent  to  63  percent  during  the  same  period. 

From  1936  to  1947  the  over-all  Increase  In 
corporate  profits  after  taxes  was  687  percent 
as  compared  with  an  Increase  in  employee 
wages  of  but  244  percent.  Corporate  profits 
have  become  so  staggering  that  the  propa- 
gandists  no   longer  estimate   them   on   tha 
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basis  of  capital  investment,  but,  to  veil  tha 
truth,  they  now  estimate  profits  In  relation 
to  total  sales. 

While  these  blood-curdling  facts  stagger 
the  minds  of  our  patriotic  citizens,  the 
money-hungry  Donald  R.  Rlchl>erg,  who  got 
his  start  through  labor  unions,  recently  pro- 
posed that  the  size  of  labor  unions  be  curbed 
to  keep  them  from  growing  too  powerful. 
Richberg  alleged,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  that  many  unloaa 
had  grown  out  of  hand,  and  further  alleged, 
with  brazen  effrontery,  that  some  unions  are 
strong  enough  to  dominate  national  as  well 
as  local  Industries.  We  Imagine  that  his 
audience  was  pleased  with  bis  remarks. 
Rlchberg's  wretched  sterility  of  good  Ameri- 
can philosophy  is  shameful,  and  causes  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  when  he  was  advocating 
the  uplift  of  democracy,  to  blush. 

The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Taft-Hartley 
law  la  In  the  interest  of  American  labor, 
American  businessmen,  educators,  the  clergy, 
the  medical  profession,  and  every  person  in 
our  great  Nation.  The  supporters  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  ignore  the  lessons  of  the 
1929  debacle  which  preceded  one  of  the 
worst  panics  in  American  history,  and  fur- 
ther Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Wagner  Act. 
which  gave  the  working  people  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  with  the  g^eat  Indus- 
trialists of  the  Nation,  brought  about  pros- 
perity through  an  increase  In  purchasing 
power. 

The  malntenace  of  high  purchasing  power 
to  necessary  to  preserve  our  free  enterprise 
system,  and  at  this  particular  time  is  Im- 
perative if  we  are  to  meet  our  Interest  obli- 
gations and  liquidate  our  public  debt. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  a  demo- 
cratic American  institution,  has  a  vital  inter- 
est In  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  anonymous  editorial  writer  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  his  article  of  May 
15.  1949,  disregards  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  In  his  effort  to  smear  the 
President  of  the  United  States  goes  into 
ancient  history. 

With  the  record  before  us.  how  can  any 
honest  man  criticize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  remaining  steadfast  in  de- 
manding the  enactment  of  the  administra- 
tion's labor  bill  which  would  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  slave-labor  law? 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  labor  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
this  supp>ort  was  given  after  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  Iniquities  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  Who  can  justly  criticize  the 
President  for  Insisting  that  the  administra- 
tion's labor  bill  be  not  watered  down? 

The  stalwart  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
are  insisting  that  the  bill  be  made  a  law 
without  amendments  are  to  be  applauded 
by  the  patriotic  people  of  the  Nation,  since 
they  are  adhering  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
who  effectively  determined  the  issue  on  No- 
vember 2.  1948. 

Tlie  pollsters  who  predicted  President  Tru- 
man's defeat  dtu-ing  the  1948  campaign  were 
slapped  down  by  the  voters  on  November  2. 
1948.  but  they  have  not  quit.  They  now  hope 
to  defeat  the  administration's  bill  by  their 
propaganda  against  the  people,  but  this  psy- 
chology of  iniquity  will  not  be  effective  ex- 
cept with  the  few  gullible,  and  those  in  the 
Congress  who  are  carrying  the  banner  of  Wall 
Street. 

To  water  down  the  administration's  labor 
bill  would  be  to  surrender  to  Tatt,  Btro,  and 
WHEsar  In  the  Senate,  and  to  Bukton,  Cox, 
HalLbck,  Bolton,  Hacen,  Hottman,  Jknkiks. 
JtTDO,  OUaka,  St.  QKoaoK,  and  others  who 
supported  the  Wood  bill  in  tha  Hotiae. 

The  strength  and  vigor  of  a  democracy 
rests  upon  the  courage  of  the  President  and 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people.    To  repudiate  the  rights 


of  the  American  working  men  and  women 
by  yielding  to  the  amendments  to  the  ad- 
ministration's labor  bill  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  duty  to  the  American  people  and  a  sur- 
render to  the  Republican  Party,  the  author 
and  supporter  of  the  notorious  Taft-Hartley 
law. 


Iowa's  Contribation  to  Chemarfy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  towA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1949 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  herewith  an  interesting 
article  written  by  Gordon  R.  Coleman,  a 
student  of  chemical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  printed  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Development  Com- 
mission under  date  of  May  15,  1949,  as 
follows: 

IOWA'S  CONTKIBUnON   TO  CBXMintCT 

(By  Gordon  B.  Coleman) 

In  past  years  the  com  cob  was  a  nuisance 
in  the  Com  Belt  States.  Millions  of  tons 
of  cobs  were  produced  in  a  normal  year  for 
which  there  was  only  limited  use.  During 
World  War  II,  however,  finely  ground  cobs 
were  found  useful  as  a  nonabrasive  cleans- 
ing agent  for  metals.  Now  organic  matter 
and  rust  can  safely  be  cleaned  from  engine 
parts  which  were  formerly  damaged  when 
blasted  with  an  abrasive  such  as  sand. 

Furfural,  the  magic  chemical  so  valuable 
in  petroleum  refining,  is  primarily  produced 
from  oat  hulls  but  can  be  made  from  cobs. 
Furfural  has  a  score  of  industrial  uses. 
When  reacted  with  carbolic  acid,  for  example, 
it  yields  a  plastic  such  as  those  used  In  auto- 
mobile steering  wheels.  Another  use  Is  In 
the  manufacture  of  abrasives. 

Nylon  can  be  made  from  cobs.  One 
bushel  will  provide  enough  nylon  to  make  40 
pairs  of  hose,  a  synthetic  feat  made  possible 
by  the  genius  of  the  late  Dr.  Wallace  Carruth- 
ers,  of  Des  Moines.  Even  the  cornstalk  has 
uses  In  the  manufacture  of  wallboard  and 
associated  fiber  products. 

The  golden  oU  grown  In  Iowa's  soybean 
crop  is  becoming  important  In  the  chemur- 
gic  field.  One-fifth  of  the  soybean  is  oil. 
Currently,  the  primary  use  of  the  oil  Is  In 
food  products.  It  is  also  used  In  making 
soap,  linoleum,  paint,  resins.  Insecticides, 
printing  Ink.  salad  dressing,  rubber,  and 
butter  substitutes,  and  additional  products. 

Scientists  during  World  War  U  found  that 
a  mixture  of  pure  protein  from  soybean  meal 
mixed  with  water  had  amazing  fire  extin- 
guishlnging  qualities.  Fire  foam,  as  it  came 
to  be  known,  was  adopted  as  standard  fire 
fighting  equipment  on  all  naval  vessels,  and 
was  used  extensively  in  all  branches  of  the 
service.  Another  important  use  of  soybean 
meal  is  as  glue.  It  Is  water  resistant  and  has 
many  Industrial  uses  such  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plywood. 

The  primary  products  and  the  waste  mate- 
rials of  Iowa's  agriculture  have  only  begun 
to  star  In  the  amazing  drama  of  chemurgy. 
Ideas  from  scientific  research  at  Iowa  State 
College  and  the  University  of  Iowa  may  serve 
as  the  basis  for  many  new  industries  in  Iowa. 

The  day  nuiy  come  when  we  wlU  drive 
home  frcnn  our  work  In  an  automobile  using 
fuel  produced  from  com  products^  The 
auto  may  run  on  tires  of  synthetic  rubber 
made  from  substances  obtained  from  corn. 
The  auto's  paint  may  be  lacquer  produced 
from  com.    Synthetic  fibers  from  corn  may 


form  the  basis  of  our  clothing.  The  houae 
In  which  we  live  may  be  built  with  wall- 
boards  made  from  corn  fibers.  Our  furniture 
and  fioors  may  be  protected  with  a  finish 
In  which  corn  products  play  a  part. 

The  corn  which  we  eat  as  a  vegetable  and 
Indirectly  as  meat  may  well  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  our  actual  consumption  of 
the  products  of  tbe  cornfield  used  in  the 
making  of  tbe  thousands  of  things  which 
enter  Into  the  daily  life  of  every  one  of  us. 


SUtemeat  of  Carl  H.  WiIkeB,  Economic 
Analyst,  Raw  Materials  National  Coun- 
cil, Sioux  City,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Carl  H.  Wilken,  economic  ana- 
lyst. Raw  Materials  National  Council, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  May  18,  1949: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
I  appeared  before  the  Hotise  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  1947  with  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive statement  as  to  a  long-term  farm  pro- 
gram with  my  recommendations.  Nothing 
has  happened  since  then  to  change  the  basic 
factors  which  enter  into  our  economic  prob- 
lem. Instead,  the  record  since  then  sub- 
stantiates my  analysis  at  that  time. 

I  am  going  to  be  brief  and  specific  as  I 
know  the  committee  is  about  ready  to  cloae 
the  hearings.  The  question  you  have  to  an- 
swer Is,  What  are  we  going  to  do  after  bear- 
ing all  the  different  groups?  My  purpose  In 
appearing  before  the  committee  is  to  set  forth 
as  simply  as  I  can  the  key  factors  which  wUl 
determine  whether  any  farm  bill  will  do 
what  is  required. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  point  out  that  gross 
farm  income  Is  based  on  two  factors,  the 
number  of  units  of  production  and  the  price 
per  unit. 

In  1947  and  1948  we  produced  approxi- 
mately 140  percent  of  otir  1929  agricultural 
production.  At  the  price  which  prevailed, 
this  resulted  in  a  gross  farm  Income  of  ap- 
proximately $32,500,000,000  from  the  sale  and 
use  of  crops  on  the  farm. 

As  a  result  of  this  production  and  price 
level,  we  had  a  national  income  of  approxi- 
mately $225,000,000,000.  the  highest  employ- 
ment in  ratio  to  population  that  we  have 
ever  had  and  a  balanced  national  budget. 
Stated  simply,  our  production  and  price  level 
was  sufficient  to  operate  our  economy  on  a 
sound  basis. 

Otir  first  need  then  is  to  keep  up  the  unit 
production  in  order  that  we  may  have  the 
physical  materials  to  employ  labor  and  sec- 
ond, we  must  maintain  our  price  level  to 
generate  the  income  to  consume  and  dis- 
tribute our  products. 

A  10  percent^  curtailment  of  our  current 
production  woiid  cause  a  loss  of  10  pwcent 
In  our  Income  and  at  the  same  time  dlsem- 
ploy  10  percent  of  our  labor.  In  other  words, 
when  we  talk  about  parity  of  income  for  the 
farmer,  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  parity 
prices  alone  are  jiist  part  of  the  problem. 
We  need  parity  prices  and  at  the  same  time 
we  must  have  tbe  unit  production  to  employ 
aU  of  our  labor.  Ninety  percent  of  physical 
production    will    require   approximately    110 
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percent  of  the  parity  prtce  to  create  parity 
Income. 

I  feel  that  mo(«t  of  our  confusion  In  re- 
gard to  the  eo-called  farm  problem  Is  due  to 
the  failure  of  Interested  parties  to  dig  deep 
enough  to  get  out  the  real  facta 

Several  times  In  appearancea  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  I  have 
pointed  out  that  for  approximRtely  25  years 
each  $1  of  gross  farm  Income  haa  created  m 
of  national  Income  This  has  been  true  In 
aplte  of  prosperity,  depression,  war.  recon- 
version, and  legislation.  I  have  attached  a 
Uble  shewing  the  record  from  1929-1948.  the 
past  20  years. 

This  simple  relationship  cannot  be  refuted 
0MB&pt  by  the  use  of  generalities  baaed  on 
tlMory  rather  than  a  thorough  analysU  of 
our  economy. 

With  the  definite  knowledge  that  we  win 
lose  $7  of  national  Income  for  each  tl  that 
gross  farm  Income  drops,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit farm  prices  to  drop  below  an  average  of 
100  percent  parity.     We  hear  a  lot  about  the 
coat  of  maintaining  our  farm-price  structure 
That  te  not  the  question  we  should  be  ask- 
ing.    We  should  be  thinking  of  the  loss  we 
will  Uke  If  we  dont  maintain  farm  prices. 
For  example,  the  drop  In  farm  prices  since 
last  September  has  wiped  out  approximately 
$4,500,000,000  of  potential  gross  farm  Income 
even  though  we  maintain  the  same  unit  pro- 
duction in  1949  as  In  1947  and  1948.    Through 
the  7  times  t\u-n  of  gross  farm  hicome  this 
means  that  we  have  kicked  over  »30,000.000.- 
000  of  potential  national  Income  out  of  the 
window. 

What  effect  has  this  had?  We  are  faced 
with  a  Federal  deficit,  we  have  dlsemployed 
some  of  our  labor  and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight 
uiiU—  steps  are  l*.ken  to  keep  up  the  farm 
Income,  the  gear  wheel  of  national  Income. 
In  discussing  the  matter  of  prices,  the  term 
parity  has  been  used.  Parity  Is  In  reality 
the  average  cost  of  production  plus  the 
average  profit  for  all  business.  A  study  of 
our  economy  wUl  reveal  that  the  comparison 
of  prices  the  farmer  pays  as  compared  to  the 
price  he  receives  Is  a  very  accurate  equation. 
For  each  10  percent  of  parity  we  have  at 
stake  10  percent  of  groe«  farm  Income.  10 
percent  of  national  Income,  10  percent  of 
retail  sales.  10  percent  of  total  wages  and 
salaries.  10  percent  of  employment,  and  10 
percent  consumption  of  goods. 

If  we  permit  our  farm  prices  to  average 
wUy  90  percent,  then  we  must  be  content  to 
have  only  90  percent  for  the  other  segments 
that  I  have  mentioned.  I  would  like  to  Illus- 
trate that  In  this  way.  In  the  10- year  period 
1930-39.  using  1929  as  100.  farm  prices  were 
83  percent  ol  parity.  Employment  averaged 
81  percent  of  parity. 

Last  year  the  Senate  paaaed  what  was 
known  as  the  Aiken  bill,  which  provides  for 
a  sliding -down  scale  of  60-90  percent  of 
parity.  In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlciiltiire.  I  told  them  that  if 
the  bill  ever  become  law  it  would  legislate 
the  country  Into  a  depression.  Why  did  I 
make  that  statement?  The  Raw  Biaterlals 
National  Council  has  been  Impartial  and  we 
think  In  terms  of  facts  only. 

Here  are  the  facts.  The  record  of  ths 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  as  pub- 
lished In  their  pamphlet,  the  Agricultural 
Situation,  reveals  that  using  the  current 
method  of  calculating  parity,  the  farmer  In 
the  5-year  perirxl  1930-34  averaged  M  per- 
cent of  parity  or  6  percent  Biore  than  the 
floor  price  under  the  Aiken  bUl.  What  was 
the  result  at  that  time?  We  had  shout  one- 
third  of  our  labor  unemployed  and  were 
suffering  a  loes  of  about  945,000,000.000  a 
year  In  national  Income. 

Then  we  started  In  with  farm  legislation, 
WPA.  etc.  But  we  were  afraid  to  provide 
lagtriattoc  to  give  the  farmer  parity.  In  the 
8  yceie.  108V-39.  the  farmer  received  84  per- 
cent of  parity  as  an  average.  In  1939  we  were 
still  runmng  a  national  deficit  of  over  |3,000,- 
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WHT  6C   ptKcrirr  of  PAarrv? 

Why  did  we  lave  the  Aiken  bill  with  Its 
60-percent  prlc<  floor?  Why  have  we  failed 
to  solve  the  farm  problem  after  20  years  of 
legislation?  Pr  marlly  because  society  does 
not  like  to  pay   ts  board  bill. 

All  of  last  yiar  everyone  was  discussing 
the  high  cost  jf  living,  and  many  of  our 
efforts  especially  over  In  the  Agricultural 
Department,  wt  re  directed  toward  reducing 
farm  prices.  Ai  a  result  we  have  lost  a  pc- 
tentlal  of  ove>  $30.000.00-. 000  of  national 
income  since  September  last  year.  The  In- 
teresting thing  ibout  It  all  is  that  the  Ainer  - 
can  public  didi  it  have  an  Increase  In  their 
real  Lit  of  Uv  ng  In  1947-48.  They  inere ly 
had  an  Increas  :  In  the  price  level,  which  n 
turn  increased  the  Income  of  the  Nation  in 

'^fS?  wample.  In  1939  the  gross  farm  Income 
was  approxlma  ely  » 10.000,000.000.  we  had  a 
national  Incon  e  of  «72.500,000.000  aiid  the 
public  spent  M15.800.000.000.  ^or  U^^'l 
1948  the  gross  :arm  Income  was  $32,500,000,- 
S^  oiL^^atonal  Income  apprcxlmately 
$225  OOO.OOO.OOC .  and  the  public  ^pent  $48,- 
800.000.000  for  food,  or  21.8  percent  of  their 
Income  In  botl    years. 

In  1948.  how  .ver.  because  of  the  Increased 
ner-man  prodi  ctlon  as  compared  to  193>- 
3Q  the  consvmer  received  approximately 
15' percent  moie  food  for  the  same  percent- 
age of  income  The  simple  facts  are  that 
the  real  coal  )f  living  Is  lowest  when  the 
farmer  receives  an  average  of  parity  for  suf- 
ficient product  ion  to  fully  employ  our  labor 
force  UntU  1  his  committee  realizes  that 
«imple  fact,  ths  various  pressure  groups  will 
create  a  state  of  confusion  that  wUl  make 
sound  farm  le  [islatlon  an  ImposslbUlty  un- 
less the  comm  ttee  has  the  courage  to  force 
the  public  to  pay  the  farmer  the  price  he 
must  have  If  :he  United  States  is  to  avoid 
bankruptcy  anl  chaos. 

In  connectlca  with  what  I  have  stated  up 
to  this  point.  I  want  to  give  you  a  brief 
picttire  of  two  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy, total  waies  and  salaries  and  retail  sales 
volume,  to  prive  that  these  groups  did  not 
suffer  from  t  le  level  of  farm  prices  that 
prevailed  In  15  47-48. 

In  1939  retail  sales  were  approximately 
$42,000,000,000  and  In  1948  they  totaled  ap- 
proximately $130,000,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  total  w  igea  and  salaries  In  1939  were 
$45,000,000,000  and  In  1948  they  approxi- 
mated $137  0(0.000,000.  You  will  note  the 
balance  betwten  the  rise  In  retail  sales  and 
total  wages.  This  Is  the  natural  result  ol 
the  laws  of  ex  ;hange  which  govern  our  econ- 
omy. Wages  !0  Into  the  price  of  goods  and 
wages  are  the  market  for  goods.  They  have 
to  be  In  appiDXlmate  balance  If  trade  Is  to 
continue. 

I  might  aUo  point  out  that  In  the  j)ast 
20  years.  In  spite  of  all  the  legislation,  de- 
pression, war.  and  reconversion,  these  ratios 
m  1929,  In  1  >39,  and  1948  were  In  almost 
exactly  the  sane  balance. 

Starting  new  with  the  basic  asstimptlon 
that  society  rannot  afford  not  to  pay  the 
farmer  an  average  of  parity,  without  having 
Btxrlety  suffer  In  proportion,  what  can  we  do 
about  it?  Tl  eoretlcally  we  have  a  problem 
such  as  that  of  law  and  order.  Everyone 
should  be  a  tood  cltlaen  and  a  police  force 
should  theref  jre  be  tinnecessary.  But  time 
has  proven  tliat  we  need  a  police  force. 

In  the  samt  way  If  society  wants  to  eat, 
live,  and  wor! ;,  it  must  be  compelled  to  pay 
lu    board    blf.     Society,   havmg   the   facU 


properly  placed  before  It  should  cooperate 
lo  maintain  an  average  of  100  Pe^^nt  of 
parity  for  agriculture,  thus  In  turn  avoiding 
the  need  of  having  a  policeman  on  every 
mans  farm  and  In  every  market  place. 

Stated  simply.  If  society  Is  willing  to  pay 
the  farmer  at  the  rate  of  $2.20  per  bushel  for 
wheat  and  80  cents  per  pound  for  go<^  s^*^*- 
we  can  have  a  national  Income  of  $225  000,- 
000  000  a  total  pay  roll  of  approximately 
$135  000  000  000,  and  a  retail  sales  volume  of 
about    $130,000,000,000.     This    would     mean 

prosperity  .^     .    ,_^ 

If  on  the  other  hand,  society.  In  Its  desire 
to  obum  cheap  food.  Insists  that  we  have 
$1.10  wheat  and  40  cents  per  pound  for  beef- 
steak then  society  must  accept  one-half  as 
much  m  wages  and  have  only  one-half  as 
much  retail  sales  volume^  only  one-half  of 
the  1948  national  Income,  bankruptcy,  and 
unemployment. 

With  a  full  realization  that  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  pay  the  agricultural  Industry 
an  average  of  lOO  percent  of  parity,  what 
steps  can  be  Ukcn  to  get  the  Job  done?  Be- 
fore giving  my  recommendations,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  set  forth  our  relationship  to 
the  balance  of  the  world. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  In  the  Dnlted  States 
we  have  a  seven  times  turn  of  our  gross  farm 
Income  Into  national  Income.  This  Is  due  to 
our  efficiency  under  which  approximately  one 
farmer  produces  enough  for  six  other  workers. 
In  the  balance  of  the  world  It  takes  one 
agricultural  worker  to  produce  enough  for 
himself  and  one  other  worker.  The  rest  of 
the  world,  therefore,  has  an  Income  approxi- 
mately two  times  its  farm  production.  As  a 
direct  result,  the  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  living  In  the  United  States,  has 
46  percent  of  the  income  In  terms  of  dollars. 
Because  of  this  difference  In  efficiency,  on 
the  basis  of  an  hour  of  work,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing In  the  United  States  Is  about  one-half 
that  of  England  and  about  one-eighth  that 
of  Russia. 

In  the  20-year  period  1929-48,  the  United 
States  has  required  approximately  3.1  per- 
cent of  Its  national  Income  In  Imports  to  sup- 
ple.aent  our  ow»  needs.  In  the  war  period. 
1942-48.  when  we  had  automatic  tariff  pro- 
tection because  of  the  lack  of  production  In 
other  countries,  we  Imported  only  about  2 
percent  of  our  national  Income.  During  that 
period  we  had  a  90- percent  support  price  for 
many  agricultural  products  at  practically  no 
cost  to  the  Government  and  In  turn  to 
society.  They  suffered  only  from  the  pangs 
of  prosperity. 

The  situation,  however,  has  changed  and 
the  world  Is  coming  back  Into  production. 
The  Imports  have  had  a  definite  effect  on  our 
farm  price  structtire.  For  example.  In  the 
years  1947  and  1948  we  permitted  the  Im- 
portation of  approximately  840,000,000 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils  In  excess  of  our 
exports. 

As  a  direct  result,  the  price  of  fats  and 
oils  has  dropped  an  average  of  about  16 
cents  per  pound.  On  the  basis  of  10,000,- 
000.000  pounds  of  fats  and  oils  produced  In 
the  United  States,  this  has  reduced  the  In- 
come from  fau  and  oUs  about  $1,500,000,000 
and  In  turn  was  the  leading  factor  In  re- 
ducing our  potential  national  Income  over 
$30,000,000,000  since  last  Septeml>er. 

The  low  price  of  lard,  which  Is  now  selling 
on  a  basis  of  11  cent  hogs,  has  had  a  re- 
percussion on  the  livestock  market.  The 
result  of  It  all  is  that  we  are  now  faced  with 
the  problem  of  losing  money  on  peanuts, 
soybeans,  flax  seed  and  other  items  In  the 
support  program.  Elimination  of  the  net 
Imports,  with  a  tariff  or  Import  fee  at  the 
parity  level,  would  have  maintained  the  fats 
and  oils  prices,  and  in  turn  the  price  of  other 
products  which  were  Indirectly  affected. 

The  fallacy  of  trying  to  curtail  our  pro- 
duction to  meet  this  competition  can  be 
llliistrated  by  tvmg  oil.  produced  from  tting 
nuts  In  six  of  our  Southern  States.  Tung 
oil  Is  a  strategic  material  for  war,  and  in 
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recent  weeks  the  C<Mnmunlsts  have  taken 
over  the  tung  oil  area  In  China,  our  prin- 
cipal source  of  supply. 

Our  domestic  industry  produces  only  about 
20  percent  of  our  needs.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
limited  production.  Importations  from  China 
have  forced  the  price  down  from  38.6  cents 
per  pound  under  OPA  price  ceUlngs  to  19 
cents  per  pound.  Our  producers  face  bank- 
ruptcy and.  if  they  discontinue  their  pro- 
duction, we  will  lose  this  source  of  strategic 
material  and  become  dependent  on  Com- 
munistic Russia  for  our  supply.  An  Import 
fee,  quotas  or  tariff,  whatever  you  wish  to 
call  It,  would  have  maintained  the  price 
without  any  cost  to  the  Government  ot 
society.  In  fact,  with  the  ratio  of  $7  of 
national  Income  for  each  $1  of  gross  farm 
production,  the  increase  In  our  national 
Income  from  a  proper  price  for  tung  oil 
would  have  greatly  exceeded  any  possible 
benefit  from  buying  cheap  tung  oU  from 
China. 

Without  a  tariff  or  equall2atlon  fee  to 
protect  our  domestic  price  level,  we  are 
forced  Into  the  position  of  supporting  the 
price  structure  of  the  entire  world  to  pro- 
vide parity  for  agrlctUture  and  In  turn, 
national  solvency  for  the  United  States. 
With  a  tariff  as  a  support  price,  our  prob- 
lem Is  relatively  simple. 

An  equalization  fee  or  Import  fee  at  the 
parity  level  would  automatically  and  In- 
directly support  the  price  of  85  percent  of 
American  production  without  any  further 
legislation.  A  tariff  at  the  parity  level  pro- 
tects our  domestic  trade  volume  and  also. 
by  protecting  our  ability  to  consume,  pro- 
tects our  volume  of  foreign  trade.  Commod- 
ity loans  on  eight  basic,  nonperlshable  crops, 
which  take  up  85  percent  of  our  harvested 
crop  acres,  would  support  directly  a  stifll- 
clent  foundation  of  price  for  our  Internal 
market.    These  loans  should  be  callable  at 

parity.  ,   ^ 

Beeerves  of  at  least  50  percent  of  these  non- 
perishable  crops  should  be  carried  at  all 
times  to  protect  our  soiu-ce  of  supply  In 
peace  and  war  and  to  protect  our  livestock 
Industry  which  processes  more  tonnage  of 
raw  materials  than  all  of  our  other  factories 
combined. 

With  such  a  reserve  any  further  Increase 
m  production  can  be  controlled  by  a  so^ 
conservation  program.  Crop  acres  can  be 
shifted  to  grass.  Our  harvested  crop  acres 
total  about  365.000.000  acres.  At  a  cost  ol 
about  $10  per  acre,  10  percent  of  this  acre- 
age could  be  shifted  to  grass  at  a  cost  of 
$365  000.000.  This  would  remove  any  possl- 
bUlty  of  surplus  production.  The  amount 
ttaua  spent  is  not  a  cost  but  an  Investment 
In  a  source  of  futtire  materials  and  income 
for  the  Nation.  .     ,*  _, 

Last  year  our  total  exports  of  agricultural 
products  amounted  to  $3,420,000,000.  The 
extreme  cost,  even  if  we  gave  these  exports  to 
other  nations,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting our  price  structure  at  a  level  of 
$225,000,000,000,  would  be  a  minor  Item  01 
costs  to  the  American  people. 

If  this  committee  wUl  draft  a  program 
providing  for  price  supports  at  the  parity 
level,  which  should  be  at  169  percent  of  the 
1925-29  price  level  In  order  to  be  at  par 
with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  gold, 
through  tariffs  or  equalization  fees,  com- 
modity loans  at  90  percent  of  parity,  and 
make  provisions  for  a  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram, such  as  I  have  suggested,  you  can 
underwrite,  weather  permitting  the  produc- 
tion the  national  Income  of  the  United 
States  at  $225,000,000,000  a  year  and  pay 
off  the  national  debt  In  50  years. 

For  each  1  percent  that  average  farm 
prices  are  permitted  to  go  below  parity,  the 
Nation  will  lose  approximately  $2,000,000,000, 
and  aU  segments  of  our  economy— agricul- 
ture, labor,  business,  trade,  service  and  gov- 
ernment—wlU  lose  lU  proportionate  share. 


In  closing,  our  foreign  economic  policy, 
if  It  is  to  be  successful,  must  start  with  parity 
prices  for  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
From  that  as  a  foundation,  we  should  help 
bring  about  a  reorganization.  In  the  years  to 
come,  of  foreign  exchange  and  wage  levels  at 
a  par  with  the  American  dollar  and  price 
level.  In  trading  with  other  nations  we  must 
realize  that  in  the  same  way  that  economic 
laws  of  exchange  require  parity  for  our  own 
farm  production,  we  must  be  willing  to  pay 
parity  for  any  Imports  which  we  may  need 
to  supplement  our  own  production. 

World  economic  problems  are  the  result 
of  too  low  a  price  for  farm  products,  and 
we  cannot  bring  about  world  recovery  by 
reducing  our  price  level  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  To  do  so  will  mean  a  depres- 
sion, national  bankruptcy  and  world  poverty 
as  a  stepping  stone  for  communism. 

[Prepared  by  Carl  H.  Wilken,  economic 
analyst.  Raw  Materials  National  Council, 
Sioux  City,  lowal 
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1  Estimated. 

Boorts  <rf  data:  U.  ••  Department  of  Coounerea 
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-    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  May  20,  1949 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  a  man  has  lost  a  coin 
because  he  believed  that  the  eye  is  faster 
than  the  hand  and  that  under  one  of  the 
three  half  walnut  shells  manipulated  by 
the  circus  hanger-on  was  a  little  black 
baU. 

The  administration  has  a  somewhat 
similar  game  it  is  playing  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Through  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars  it  is  trying  to  fool 
the  American  people  into  believing  that 
it  really  fears  and  wants  to  rid  this 
country  of  the  Communists.  But  some 
of  us  who  watch  its  manipulations  doubt 
whether  it  really  has  any  such  purpose 
in  mind.  Some  think  that,  like  the 
circus  grifter  who  never  leaves  the  ball 
under  any  shell,  the  administration  has 
no  real  Intention  of  ousting  the  Com- 
munists. 

An  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribime 
of  May  19,  1949.  calls  attention  to  the 
administration's  strange  behavior.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

STSANCX    BCHATIOa 

A  citizen  trying  to  find  some  rule  to  cover 
the  Truman  administration's  conduct  toward 
subversive  characters  would  be  greatly  con- 
fused. In  the  same  day's  news  he  would  And 
two  administration  leaders  defending  tha 
grant  of  a  tax-free  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion fellowship  to  an  avowed  Communist, 
while  the  Federal  parole  board  was  refxislng 
parole  to  an  unwavering  antl-Communlst 
who  also  happened  to  have  been  anti-New 
Deal  and  antl-Semltlc. 

The  Commimlst,  Hans  Frelstadt,  a  natu- 
ralized Austrian,  was  awarded  a  »1  600-a- 
year  Government  feUowshlp  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  for  research  In  sup- 
posedly nonsecret  fields  of  science.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  his  loyalty  was  not  investigated 
In  advance  of  the  award.  Chairman  David 
Llllenthal,  of  the  AEC.  and  I*.  A.  N.  Richards, 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, defended  the  award  of  public  money  to 
this  Commtmlst  and  others.  They  said  they 
did  not  want  to  deter  "sensitive"  radicals 
from  doing  scientific  work  by  investigating 
them. 

William  Dudley  PeUey.  former  SUver  Shirt 
leader,  was  denied  parole  on  a  wartime  con- 
viction for  sedition,  although  he  has  been 
eligible  for  parole  for  the  last  21  months. 
Both  the  trial  Judge  and  two  of  the  three 
Federal  prosecutors  who  appeared  against 
Pelley  urged  his  release,  but  the  parole  board, 
which  is  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  Attor- 
ney General  Tom  Clark,  held  that  he  must 
remain  in  prison. 

Pelley  and  others  who  have  felt  that  bis 
conviction  was  unjust  have  contended  that 
his  writings — to  the  effect  that  the  Roose- 
velt administration  deliberately  aolletted 
war  although  knowing  our  1941  defsDMS  were 
inadequate — have  been  vindicated  by  hl»- 
tory.  They  aaaert  that  he  committed  no 
crime  against  the  United  States,  and  that 
all  that  he  did  do  was  arouse  the  animosi- 
ty of  the  administration,  incur  the  enmity 
of  Commtinlsts  who  sought  to  put  thU  coun- 
try Into  war  as  Russia's  aUy.  and  offend  a 
religious  minority. 
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Th«  contrarr  aspects  of  the  Prelstadt  and 
Pelley  cases  evoke  the  not  unnatural  ques- 
tion: How  CoaununUt  is  the  Truman  admin - 
totraUon?    The  public  by  now  Is  acquainted 
with  the   fact  that  the  Roosevelt   admlnis- 
traUoa  was  an  ally  of  Communists  both  do- 
meaticallT    and    In   external    policy      It   ad- 
mitted  many  Communtets   Into  responsible 
Federal  posta  and  permitted  them  to  be  com- 
miaaioned  as  officers  in  the  Army.     It  extend- 
ed   lend-lease   to  Russia   before   the   United 
States  was  at  war  and  then  embraced  Russia 
as  a  wartime  ally. 

The  Truman  administration  has  a  mixed 
record  In  foreign  affairs  it  poses  as  an  op- 
ponent of  Soviet  Russia,  building  mUltary 
and  economic  alliances  against  communism. 
In  domestic  matters  It  proteetsd  Communists 
and  sympathizers  with  communism  in  the 
bureaucracy,  and  now  It  defends  the  award 
of  tAX  money  for  scientific  research  by  Com- 
munists. But.  In  doing  these  things.  It  insists 
that  an  antl-Communlst  who  also  atUcked 
the  admmiBtration  mvist  remain  in  prison. 
while  at  the  same  time  It  seeks  to  Jail  the  1 1 
top  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  for  ad- 
Tocattag  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tbls  record,  as  confused  as  the  mind  of 
T>UiaMi  himself,  can  only,  we  repeat,  evoke 
the  question:  How  Communist  Is  this  admln- 
Istrstlon? 
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Mr  JENKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  country  should  be 
put  under  socialized  medicine  is  one  of 
lively  interest.  U  we  adopt  this  pro- 
gram when  a  baby  Is  born  it  will  be  met 
by  a  Government  inspector  of  some  kind 
who  will  stamp  and  catalogtie  it  so  that 
it«  actions  will  in  iome  respect*  at  lea.^t 
be  restricted  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

The  National  Republic— a  widely  cir- 
culated patriotic  magazine — in  one  of  its 
recent  Lssues  contains  an  article  written 
by  Dr.  Dan  W.  Gilbert  which  I  wLsh  to 
have  printed  in  the  Cohcressional  Rec- 
oao.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

MIXING    POUncS    WITH    UTDICIVX 

(By  Dr.  Dan  W  OUbert) 
An  all-out  drivs  ts  now  under  way  to  Impel 
COngrsss  to  enact  a  compulsory  health  in- 
surance pro-am.  entailing  the  political  dis- 
tribution of  me<llcal  aervlces  to  the  American 
people. 

The  background  of  this  high-pressure 
eampaiga  Is  very  interesting,  even  amasing, 
when  thoroughly  understood  by  our  people 
and  Congre«8  It  Is  certain  to  contribute 
gi«sUy  to  discrediting  both  the  political 
meflfblne  program  and  the  aoclallst-minded 
theorlsU  who  are  sponsoring  it. 

Although  launched  on  the  highest  level 
of  solicitude  for  the  general  welfare,  the 
social  reform  movement  for  compulsory 
health  insurance  soon  got  all  snarled  up 
with  the  personal  political  ambitions  of 
certain  bureaucrau.  Without  even  getting 
on  the  statute  books,  the  political  medi- 
ans program  has  already  got  completely 
boggad  down  in  petty  and  sordid  politics. 
In  view  of  what   has  happened  so  far.  we 
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Senate  bill  6  really  do? 
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istrator  want  to  give  PSA  full  departmental 
and  Cabinet  sUtus.  The  new  Cabinet  mem- 
ber of  course,  would  be  Mr  Ewlng.  U  their 
plans  work  out.  he  would  be  dealing  out 
billions  lor  aid  to  perhaps  as  many  as  125,- 
000  000  people,  with  a  lot  of  votes  Involved. 

It  Is  the  custom  of  Cabinet  members  to  do 
heavy  electioneering  for  the  reelection  of 
their  chief.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
campaign  among  union  members.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  campaign  among 
the  farmers.  Would  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Social  Welfare— or  whatever  he  is 
called — spread  political  propaganda  among 
the  hospitals? 

We  are  not  trying  to  answer  such  a 
question. 

It  U  enough  to  take  note  of  the  manner 
m  which  public  health  reforms — through 
the  proposed  legislation— are  made  to  serve 
personal  political  piuposes. 

In  transmitting  his  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Ewing  declares  that  It  Is  Intended 
to  present  plans  to  raise  the  national  level 
of  health  during  the  next  decade. 

The  Taylor-Pepper-Wagner-Chavez-Mc- 
Orath-Murray  bill  proclaims  as  Its  purpose 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
health,  vigor,  and  security  of  the  American 
people. 

But,  m  pursuit  of  this  piirpose,  Mr  Oscar 
R.  Ewlng  U  virtually  made  a  bureaucratic 
overlord  In  control  of  the  two  agencies  that 
Will  distribute  medical  care  to  our  people  on 
a  compul»<^}ry   political   basis. 

The  late  Harry  Hopkins  wss  s  powsrful  po- 
litical force,  by  virtua  et  hi»  rola  aa  head  of 
WPA.  To  him  was  attil»uf<  tlM  eolntng  of 
the  slogan.  "We  are  going  to  tsi  and  ux, 
spend  and  spend,  and  elect  and  elect." 

At  one  time.  WPA  provided  livelihoods  (and 
political  propaganda  and  pressure)  to  more 
than  5.000,000  famUles  In  Anurica.  But  no 
ons  was  forced  to  go  on  WPA— it  was  left  on 
s  voluntary  basis. 

Under  the  proposed  compulsory  health  In- 
surance plan,  all  holders  of  social-security 
cards — 80  percent  of  all  our  people — wUl  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  taxpaylng  participation 
at  the  very  beginning.  Mr.  Ewlng  promises 
the  other  40  percent  of  our  people  will  be 
brought  Into  the  system  on  a  compulsory 
basis  later  on. 

The  manner  In  which  political  medicine 
opens  the  door  to  political  regimentation  of 
all  our  people  was  clearly  described  by  Prof. 
Rexford  O.  Tugwell.  at  one  time  head  of  the 
so-called  Brain  Trust  and  more  recently  a 
leading  sponsor  of  the  WalLice-Taylor  Presi- 
dential ticket. 

Dr  Tugwell  said.  "There  U  a  little  group  of 
a  quarter-million  men  In  this  country  who 
visit  each  and  every  family  In  the  home  at 
least  once  a  year  or  who  are  called  on  In 
their  offices.  They  have  In  their  charge  the 
most  precious  thing  that  each  and  every  In- 
dividual citizen  has — his  or  her  health.  They 
are  chosen  because  they  are  the  one  person 
in  all  the  world  that  these  citizens,  who  are 
their  patients,  will  trust  their  most  cher- 
ished possession  to. 

•'Those  men  are  the  physicians  and  the 
dentists  of  the  country.  If  we  can  ever  con- 
trol the  medical  and  dental  professions,  we 
wUl  control  the  thinking  of  the  entire  United 
States." 

Need  we  say  more? 

Whether  deliberately  designed  for  that 
purpose  or  not,  the  Taylor-Chavez-McGrath- 
Murray-Wagner-Pepper  bill  appears  to  be  a 
long  step  toward  the  Tugwellian  goal  of 
political  control  of  the  people's  thinking 
through  bureaucratic  degradation  of  the 
medical  and  dental  professions. 

Informed — yes,  outraged — public  opinion 
In  America  should  require  congressional  de- 
feat of  this  bold  and  insolent  move  to  Im- 
pose totalitarianism  upon  cur  people  under 
the  guise  of  a  health  and  welfare  program. 
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Prajer»-for-Peace  Cnuade 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NrW   HAMPSHIKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  transla- 
tion from  Prench  of  the  article  published 
May  5, 1949,  in  Le  Travallleur,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  entitled  "Prayers- for-Peace  Cru- 
sade." by  Jean  de  Luz. 

The  prayers-for-peace  crusade  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Herve  J.  L'Heureux,  of  Manchester. 
N.  H.,  before  the  WiUiam  H.  Jutras  Post 
of  the  American  Legion  at  Manchester, 
October  28,  1948. 

Very  fittingly  the  movement  has  taken 
hold  not  only  in  the  various  States  of  our 
country  but  in  countries  abroad.  It  is 
an  encouraging  sign  at  a  time  when  so 
many  other  efforts  for  peace  are  being 
frustrated  by  forces  more  interested  In 
imposing  their  philosophy  upon  free  peo- 
ples everywhere.  I  commend  the  article 
for  the  reading  of  my  colleagtiet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows:  . 

PKATlXS-rO«-raACX  CSUSAOI 

(By  Jean  ds  Luz) 

(Translation  from  French  of  article  pub- 
lished May  6,  1940.  in  Le  Travslllcur,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.) 

The  DviBols  Courier  Express  of  DuBols. 
Ps ,  published  the  news  that  the  Montgom- 
ery Poet  of  the  American  Legion  has  endorsed 
a  program  which  calls  for  every  cltUen  to 
pause  dally  at  noon,  to  lift  his  heart  and 
mind  to  Ood,  and  to  'itter  s  short  prayer 
for  universal  peace 

In  making  this  appeal  the  Montgomery 
Poet  of  DuBoU  Joined  a  spontaneoiu  move- 
ment, originated  at  Manchester.  N.  H.,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1948,  at  the  Last  Man's  Club.  William 
H.  Jutras  Post  No.  43  of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  H.  J.  L'Heureux  is  the  originator.  On 
October  28.  1948.  the  William  H.  Jutras  Post 
of  the  American  Legion,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  L'Heureux.  formulated  the  following  res- 
olution: 

"Having  complete  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  our  fellow  men,  with  the  aid  of  Almighty 
Ood  to  establish  a  Just  and  end\irlng  peace 
In  the  world. 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Last  Man's  Club. 
William  H.  Jutras  Post  No.  43.  American  Le- 
gion, do  hereby  unanimously  resolve  to  pause 
for  1  minute  in  the  midst  of  our  dally  task, 
at  13  o'clock  noon  each  day,  and,  raising  our 
heart  and  mind  toward  God,  ask  Him  to  help 
us  adjust  our  International  differences  to 
enable  the  nations  of  the  world  to  seciure  an 
equlUble  and  abiding  peace;  further. 

"We  urge  that  this  movement  be  endorsed 
by  all  the  splrlttuil.  civic,  and  business  lead- 
ers m  the  United  States,  and  that  a  similar 
resolution  be  adopted  and  Implemented  by 
every  organization  In  our  country  to  the  end 
that  this  custom  may  become  universal  In 

effect." 

Mr.  L'Heureux  Is  a  career  consular  and 
diplomatic  officer,  a  veteran  officer  of  the 
Department  of  State,  who  has  spent  10  years 
In  Europe.  What  he  saw  and  heard  im- 
planted in  him  an  unahakaabte  ooBTlctloa 


that  In  addition  to  being  adequately  pre- 
pared, and  having  the  determination  to  fight 
with  force  of  arms.  If  necessary,  to  preserve 
liberty,  the  United  States  should  undertake 
something  concrete  to  correct  false  Impres- 
sions prevailing  abroad  which,  at  the  same 
time,  shotild  be  a  clear  manifestation  of  the 
true  character  and  Ideals  of  the  American 
people.  Who  cannot  foresee  good  effects  from 
this  custom  If  It  Is  developed  on  a  national 
scale?  Prom  this  practice  of  a  moment  of 
prayer  for  peace  would  spring  a  \mity  of 
thought,  a  unity  of  ptu^KJae.  It  would  give 
moral  encouragement  to  the  millions  who, 
for  a  brief  sipace  after  the  war.  enjoyed  the 
Uluslon  of  liberty  but  who  now.  Instead  of 
building  their  lives  In  sectirlty  and  peace, 
look  to  the  future  with  dread.  It  would 
demonstrate  that  the  American  people  are 
Ood  loving.  God  fearing,  and  peace  minded. 
Throtigh  the  Voice  of  America,  for  ex- 
ample, peoples  In  other  lands  could  be  In- 
creasingly encotiraged  to  Join  us,  spiritually. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  our  commonly 
desired  objective — peace. 

This  crusade,  conceived  and  Implemented 
by  war  veterans.  Is  affiliated  with  no  particu- 
lar sect:  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  par- 
ticular denomination  or  faith.  Each  person  is 
invited  to  offer  his  prayer  In  the  silence  of  his 
heart  in  his  own  chosen  manner,  without 
any  prMorlbsd  form.  Bsch  person,  regsrd- 
toss  of  race,  odor,  or  creed,  is  urgently  re- 
qusstsd  not  only  to  endorse  the  plan  per- 
sonally but  also  to  bring  It  to  the  atuntlon 
of  every  group  with  whom  be  Msoclstss  "to 
tbs  end  that  this  custom  may  bscona  uni- 
versal in  effect."  The  resolution  qtioted 
abovs  may  bs  adapted  to  any  group  by  sub- 
stituting its  nsms  for  "Tbs  Last  Man'i  C!ub, 
William  H  Jutras  Post,  Wo.  43.  Amsrlcan 
Legion."  Biulness  Arms  and  othsr  organl- 
cstlons  ars  urgsd  (1)  to  adopt  thU  or  a 
slmUar  rssotutlon,  (2)  to  reproduce  a  cir- 
cular (Which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr, 
L'Heureux)  or  s  similar  circular,  and  (3) 
to  circulate  It  as  widely  as  posslbls. 

smcs  October  38.  1948.  thU  prayers-for- 
peace  crusade  has  spread  to  many  states  and 
to  several  foreign  covmtrles.  Scores  ot  or- 
gsmaatlons.  Including  American  Legion 
Poets,  the  Americanism  Committee  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union,  Individual  unlU  of 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  of  the  Blue  Star 
Mothers,  the  Manchester  Rotary  Club,  pri- 
vate firms,  student  bod.es  of  schools  and 
universities  and  church  groups  have  adopted 
the  above  or  a  sImUar  noor -day-prayer  res- 
olution. Commendatory  editorials  have 
been  published.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  in  a  proclamation  endorsing  the 
movement  stated:  "i  •  •  •  do  urge  that 
the  people  of  Michigan  adopt  this  proposal 
and  that  individuals,  schools,  churches,  and 
civic  organizations  Join  in  this  Nation-wide 
daUy   prayer   program   for   peace   and   good 

will." 

Additional  Information  regarding  this 
movement  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  H  J. 
L'Heureux.  chairman,  Prayers-for-Peace 
Resolution  Committee.  5201  Thirty-eighth 
Street.  NW..  Washington  15.  D.  C. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  Barton's  Bonbonniere.  Inc..  80 
DeKalb  Avenue.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1948.  and  which  was  put  Into 
effect  i-nmedlately  among  Its  employees. 
Upon  request  Barton's  Bonbonniere.  Inc.. 
will  send  copies  of  Its  resolution  which  car- 
ries a  spac  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of 
the  group  who  desires  to  Join  the  Prayers- 
for-peace  crusade.  Personal  endorsements 
and  comments,  as  weU  as  copies  of  any  slm- 
Uar resolution  that  may  be  adopted,  may 
also  be  sent  to  Mr.  H.  J.  L-Heuretix. 

The  Manchester  Evening  Leader,  In  com- 
mending the  Last  Man's  Club  for  adopting 
the  prayers-for-peace  resolution,  stated: 
"It  is  fortxinate  for  aU  mankind  that  there 


are  thoss  among  us  whose  spiritual  talth 
still  stands  as  a  formative  bulwark  against 
the  rise  of  materialism  and  godleasneas. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history 
In  which  man  was  In  greater  need  of  spir- 
itualistic Inspiration  and  help  In  meeting 
the  gruve  problems  that  have  become  a 
part  of  our  day-by-day  life." 

It  was  an  extreme  pleasure  for  His  Excel- 
lency Bishop  Brady,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.. 
"to  endorse  and  encourage  this  movement 
which  leads  men  to  realize  the  power  of  Ood 
and  the  dependence  of  all  humanity  upon 
His  divine  omnipotence  in  a  matter  which 
so  vitally  concerns  their  present  lives  and 
the  lives  of  future  generations.  May  the 
King  of  Peace  listen  to  prayer  so  devoutly 
recited  and  grant  the  favor  of  peace  to  the 
disturbed  minds  of  aU." 

A  prominent  professor  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  wrote:  "The  plan  U  so  easy 
to  understand;  so  plain  and  simple;  so  brief 
to  carry  out:  so  true  to  man's  nature  as  a 
child  of  Ood;  so  terrifically  needed  for  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlnefv  This 
clear-cut,  naturally  and  eupematuraJly,  un- 
derstandable, workable,  personally  appealing 
plan  captured  and  captivated  me.  It  seems 
also  to  bs  cstchlng  ths  considered  fancy  at 
people  all  over  the  land.  May  it  wm  every- 
body everywhere." 

Addreeslng  Its  congratulations  to  tha 
members  of  the  Clssel-Saxon  Poet,  Mo.  41, 
Amarlean  Legion,  tllver  Spring.  Md.,  for 
toartng  adopted  a  similar  rssotutlon,  ths 
Takoma  Park  Journal  wrois:  "We  commend 
the  Lsglonnalres  for  thU  action  In  a  day 
when  ware,  people,  and  plans  seem  only  to 
beget  the  very  thing  we  seek  to  svold.  Mag- 
hlfiotnt  M  we  srs  in  war,  so  futUs  are  we  in 
peace.  *  *  *  Is  It  not  time  all  ettisens 
put  sslde  wishful  thinking  and.  united,  call 
in  the  Mssur  Planner?" 

Master  Planner.  What  s  profound  expree- 
Blon.  God  crested  the  universe  and  rules  It 
with  order,  ntimber,  weights,  and  meastire. 
If  one  would  understsnd  or  grasp  the  depth 
of  these  four  words  which  may  !»«  found  In 
the  Bible.  I  Invite  him  to  read  the  work  of 
Monsignor  Paulot.  Spirit  of  T'lsdom.  in 
which  thU  eminent  writer  strives  to  give 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  ezpoe4  of  the  vast 
import  of  their  meaning. 

The  good,  toward  which  the  world  aspires. 
Is  peace.  Universal  peace  U  the  tranquUllty 
of  tinlversal  order  through  Justice  and 
charity. 

All  good,  all  perfect  glfU  come  from  above 
through  Jesus  ChrUt.  All  who  Invoke  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  Lord,  vrtll  be  saved,  ss 
expressed  In  one  of  the  anthems  of  the  first 
vespers  of  the  Peast  of  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus.  Saint  Bernard  assures  lu  that  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  "light  •  •  •  nourtsh- 
xnent  •  •  and  medicine  •  •  •"  and  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chapter  4,  verse  12,  It 
Is  affirmed  that  "there  Is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  which  has  been  given  to  man,  by 
which  we  are  to  be  saved."  Por,  Christ  is 
"the  only  saint  I  the  only  Lord?  the  orUy  AU 
High:  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus  Domlnus.  tu 
solus  Altissimtis.  Jesu  Christe  •  •  * !"  ac- 
cording to  these  expressions  which  termlnste 
the  chant  of  "Glory  be  to  the  Hl^iMt.  ami. 
on  earth,  peace  to  men  of  good  wUl"  of  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass. 

Strengthened  by  these  convictions,  the 
heart  adapts  Itself  easUy  to  the  uttering  of 
an  ejaculatory  prayer  like  this: 

0  Jesus,  priest  and  victim,  resurrection 
and  life,  God  of  Peace,  establish  peace  to  otir 
famUy  and  In  aU  the  families  in  the  entire 
world.  I  place  my  trust  in  Thee,  have  mercy 
on  us.  forgive  us.  save  tis!  ____t. 

1  hope  that  this  prayers-for-peace  crusade 
will  spnad  rapidly  throughoot  the  entire 
vmrld.  And  I  congratulate,  with  all  my  heart. 
Mr.  H.  J  L'Heureux.  who  was  Its  heavenly 
inspired  originator. 
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Let  Ut  Be  Giatioas;  the  Rassians  Are 
Clever 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
br 

HON.  PHIL  J.  WELCH 

or  Missi.uu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20.  1949 

Mr.  WELCH  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
mark-s  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News  Press  of  May  17.  1949: 
LIT  US  II  cautious:  mt  RuasiANs  ai«  ctxvca 

There  U  rejoicing  at  the  lifting  of  the 
Berlin  blockade.  We  ere  eorry  to  be  a  Cas- 
sandra tnatesd  of  a  Pcllysnna.  but  let  us 
watch  our  step  in  our  dealloge  with  Stalin 
*  Co. 

The  Berlin  blockade  was  lifted  for  one 
reason.  Stalin  &  Co.  saw  the  blockade  was  a 
failure,  and  that  the  longer  It  continued,  the 
lower  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Re- 
public. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  will  meet 
this  month.  America  m\ist  watch  its  step. 
Let  lis  not  for  1  minute  t>e  deceived  by  the 
mentality  or  the  obvious  alma  of  the  people 
who  have  l>een  mnnlng  Russia  since  the 
overthrow  of  Kereusky,  the  mild  democrat 
who  held  power  for  a  brief  period  after  the 
OTcrtluow  of  the  Czar  more  than  30  years 
ago. 

We  shudder  at  the  hazards  from  the  inter- 
national diplomacy  of  the  man  from  Mis- 
souri. He  ranks  far  below  meet  of  the  Presl- 
denu  in  understanding  the  intricacies  of 
dealing  with  foreign  powers.  And  in  dealing 
with  Stalin,  the  Missouri  President  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  man  who  has  all  the  shrewd- 
ness of  a  Richlleu  or  a  Metternlsh  or  a  Tally- 
rand,  and  with  just  about  their  share  of 
virtue. 

Let  us  face  the  picture  as  It  Is.  Red  Rus- 
sia hates  us.  Red  Russia  dreams  of  a  day 
when  American  capitalism  will  crash  and 
cooununlsm  will  rule  the  world.  To  us  this 
man  Stalin  is  still  the  smartest  swindler  in 
the  world  and  be  will  outsmart  us  if  we  give 
him  one-tenth  of  a  chance. 

Bight  now  Russia  is  strongly  urging  a 
united  Germany.  "All  out.  leave  Germany 
alone."  says  Stalin.  Dean  Acheson  should 
be  smart  enough  not  to  agree  to  set  up  an 
independent  Germany  that  would  instantly 
succumb  to  Communist  control.  Look  at 
some  of  the  other  Ktixopean  countries  where 
Britain  and  America  stood  smilii:ig  while  in- 
dependent governments  were  set  up.  Those 
independent  governments  today  are  Russian 
puppets. 

Watch  for  this  too.  Russia  tailu  peace. 
She  wants  the  Marshall  plan  to  fail.  Russia 
knows  that  America  is  geared  to  a  cold  war 
and  in  the  1  year  beginning  July  1  will  spend 
•15.000.000.000  on  defense  and  $8,000,000,000 
on  foreign  aid.  Who  knows,  but  were  It  not 
for  that,  the  peacetime  economy  of  America 
might  crash  and  bring  another  depr— ion. 
Does  anyone  think  for  a  second  Stalin  and 
all  his  tribe  are  not  waiting  and  hoping  for 
an  American  depression? 

Watch  for  Russia  to  tell  America  there  no 
longer  is  need  for  American  aid  to  Eiu-upe. 
So  many  Americans  would  like  to  think  this 
U  true.  There  ts  real  danger  in  one  of  the 
•martest  international  chess  moves  by  Ru»bla 
that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  Congress 
ot  Vienna. 

Red  Russia  wants  western  Europe.  Red 
Russia  has  never  once  wavered  from  her  goal 
of  world  domination.  The  lifting  of  the  Ber- 
lin blockade  is  one  tiny  Incident  in  the  larger 
picture  so  far  as  Stalin  and  company  are  con- 
cerned. Let  IS  be  happy  the  blockade  is 
lifted.    But   let    us   not   overnight    become 


ccnvtnced  tlkat  Russia  has  been  converted 
and  is  going  o  be  a  good  twy  hereafter.  The 
past  of  Red  Russia  since  1918  Is  too  clearly 
written  in  wi  irds  of  blood  to  deceive  even  an 
administration  as  naive  as  this  Truman  ad- 
mliiistration  at  times  seems  to  be. 
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estimony  made  in  l>ehalf  of  Mr. 
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Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss,  and  by 
James  G.  Fulton,  the  bar  as- 
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[Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Sun-Telegraph 

of  May  7,  1949 1 

Eecrharter   Given    Bar    Group    Backing   at 

Stormy  Session 

The  appointment  of  Concres.«man  Herman 
p.  EBiaHARTUi  to  the  Federal  bench  here 
today  had  the  ofBclal  approval  of  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Bar  Association. 

A  group  of  younj,,  attorneys  turned  the 
tables  on  the  Old  Guard  and  swung  associa- 
tion support  behind  the  veteran  Democrat 
at  a  Ixjisterous  meeting  yesterday. 

Only  the  approval  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  and  the  Senate  itself  now 
stands  twtween  EBERHARTxa  and  the  tlS.OCO- 
snnually  lifetime  post. 

The  youthful  faction  first  howled  down  a 
resolution  questioning  EBCRHAarca's  fitness 
for  the  job.  A  moment  later,  they  jammed 
through  a  resolution  expressing  confidence 
in  his  qualifications  for  the  judgeship. 

OLD   LIME   LOetS 

It  was  a  stunning  defeat  for  the  old-line 
lawyers,  who  toHtd'  a  variety  of  undocu- 
mented charges  at  the  Pittsburgh  attorney- 
Congressman. 

Among  other  things  they  clnlmed  unveri- 
fied reports  that  BBcaHARTca  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  drinking  heavily,  driving  recklessly, 
and  getting  tough  with  police. 

The  anti-EaxxHARTER  forces  were  led  by 
John  G.  Buchanan,  past  president  of  the 
association  and  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Buchanan   declared: 

"Stories  have  come  to  me  from  lau-yers — 
many  lawyers — that  Indicate  his  (Ebcrhart- 
cx's)  unfitness  for  the  appointment." 

But  Buchanan's  charges  made  little  Im- 
pression on  the  youthful  rebels  They  were 
speslrheaded  by  former  Congressman  James 
A.  Wright,  who  drafted  the  pro-Eberharter 
resolution.  Common  Pleas  Court  Judge  Sam- 
uel A.  Weiss  and  Edward  V.  Buckley. 

rtJLTON    ACTS 

Lined  up  with  them  was  Congressman 
James  G.  Fulton.  South  HUls  Republican, 
who  flew  here  from  Washington  to  defend 
EberhaRtxr. 

Fulton  told  the  700  lawyers  assembled 
for  the  annual  meeting: 

"There  are  two  routes  to  the  bench — one, 
as  a  practicing  lawyer;  another  as  a  man  who 
makes  the  laws." 

The  South  Hills  Congressman  was  reply- 
ing to  Buchanan's  contention  that  Eaca- 
HARTKR  dabbled  too  much  in  politics  and 
didn't  practice  enough  law. 

After  the  tumultuous  a',i-hour  debate, 
the  session  settled  down  to  the  routine 
business  of  electing  new  officers.  Chosen 
president  for  the  coming  year  was  Robert 
Van  der  Voort,  first  assistant  district  at- 
torney. 

Van  der  Voort  defeated  Eugene  B.  Strass- 
burger.  Jr  He  will  succeed  W.  Denning 
Stewart.  Elected  vice  president  was  J.  Gar- 
field Houston. 

Executive  committee  members  elected 
were  Paul  W.  Brandt,  Edward  V.  Buckley, 
Thomas  N.  Griggs,  Ira  R.  HUl,  and  Arthur 
L.  McLaughlin.  Jr.  Horace  J.  Thomas.  Sr. 
and  Robert  T.  Houlden  were  unopposed  for 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


Signs  of  the  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  ID,  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Mr.  Proitident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
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in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recosd  an  address 
which  I  delivered  over  radio  station 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  18.  1949, 
entitled  "Signs  of  the  Times." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Many  things  are  happening  in  the  world 
which  show  changed  attitudes:  things  which 
can  bring  al>out  different  habits  of  thought 
In  such  a  way  that  we  can  hope  for  progres- 
sive steps  for  a  world  organized  for  peace. 
Contrast  1049  with  1948. 

First,  the  Palestinian  government  of  Israel 
Is  a  year  old.  All  is  not  lovely  and  inter- 
national conflict  has  not  come  to  an  end,  but 
Israel  lias  weathered  a  year  of  trial  and  tribu- 
lation. Her  greatest  problem  is  not  tiie 
clash  with  the  Arabian  states  but  ts  her 
ability  to  absorb  the  thousands  of  refugees 
who  know  no  other  place  to  go  but  to  Psies- 
tin*.  To  ma.  the  nuMt  promising  feature  of 
th«  wboU  Palastinlan  episode  is  that  what 
baa  been  aecomplUhed  has  been  sccompltsiied 
imder  the  aiupices  of  the  gentile  nations. 
To  persons  who  have  read  long  the  literature 
of  the  west  that  has  a  deep  and  significant 
meaning. 

When  I  was  in  Palestine  In  1913,  before  the 
Pirst    V.orld    War.    there    were    less    than 
75.000  Jews  in  all  of  that  country.     Most  of 
them   were   poverty   stricken   or   old    people 
who  had  gone  back  to  die  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Tel    Aviv,     the    great    Zionist    experiment, 
seemed  doomed  and  Zionism  in  Europe  was 
not  gaining  strength.     The  Jews  in  Palestine 
were   no  t)etter  off   than   the   other  people. 
Planning  liad  not   become   a   part  of  their 
activities.     There  had  been  no  survey  made 
of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  possibUl- 
tles  of  the  land.     No  one  then  felt  that  in 
our  lifetime  they  would  see  the  beginning 
of  the  retiu-n  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land. 
For  several  hundred  years  the  ouutandlng 
curse  of  Europe  has  been  iU  tense  national- 
ism.    Division     in     Europe    seemed     to    be 
natural,  yet  students  of  history  know  that 
nationalism  itself  was  a  rationalization  in 
support  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
break-up  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.     Tliat 
the  division  of  Europe  was  not  healthful  and 
was  an  open  invitation  to  war  and  conflict 
between  the  nationalistic  states  was  recog- 
nized by  many  of  the  people  in  Europe.     And 
attempts  at  some  khid  of  unification  have 
been  tried  many  times. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  one  of 
his  European  friends  telling  them  alxjut  the 
meeting  of  our  Thirteen  Original  States  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  he  described 
that  convention  as  a  meeting  of  notables 
who  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  good  Henry 
rv  who  attempted  to  bring  at>out  unity  In 
Europe.  An  attempt  to  vmite  Europe  is, 
therefore,  not  a  new  idea. 

Unity  by  force  has  never  Ijeen  successf^il. 
Napoleon  tried  it.  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
dreamed  it  and  then  tried  It  themselves. 
The  ELaiser  vmdoubtedly  had  in  his  mind  the 
theories  of  malting  himself  a  second  Napo- 
leon. After  the  First  World  War  Premier 
Brland  of  France  profxjsed.  as  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  peace  and  the  creation  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe.  That  idea  has 
never  waned.  Churchill  is  advocating  it  to- 
day. When  the  European  Recovery  Program 
was  instituted  Senator  FuLsaicHT  and  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  hoping  that  the  Ideas 
of  the  resolution  would  be  incorporated  in 
the  European  recovery  legislation.  The  reso- 
lution provided  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
would  so  cooperate  that  this  cooperation 
would  resui;  in  the  United  States  of  Europe. 
We  failed  in  that  but  we  did  get  in  the  act 
the  promise  that  whatever  America  did  she 
would  act  looking  toward  the  unification  of 
EXirope.  And  by  unification  we  all  meant 
the  brealting  down  of  those  nationalistic 
attitudes  of  the  various  Western  Etuopean 


States.  Now  the  European  recovery  program 
is  operating  in  such  a  way  ttiat  all  of  the 
states  who  are  party  to  the  program  know 
what  the  others  are  doing,  laat  is  a  great 
step  toward  unification.  In  addition  to 
tliat  there  has  t;een  organized  a  Council  of 
Ambassadors  and  a  Consultative  CouncU. 
What  will  come  from  these  I  do  not  know. 
But  the  germs  of  possible  unification  are 
planted. 

Before  you   hear  this   message   there   will 
have  come  and  gone  from  Washington  18  rep- 
resentatives of  parliaments  of  the  common- 
wealth nations,  men  who  sit  in  the  national 
assemblies  of  Great  Britain,  Canada.  South 
Africa.  New  Zealand.  Australia.  Malta    Paki- 
stan, Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas.  This  group 
is  spoken   of   as   representing   the   English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world.     English,  of 
course,  U  not  the  native  language  of  Paki- 
stan, but  It  U  the  oOclal  langtuge.    One  sees 
when  one  hears  thcae  oaan  talking  about  their 
constitutions    and    damocracles    and    their 
guaranties  for  liberty  th«.  fulflilmont  of  a 
statement  made  tiy  William  Jennings  Bryan 
when  he  vuited  India  and  he  told  bis  Hindu 
listeners    who    were    then    beginning    their 
struggles  against  England  to  remember  that 
no  matter  huw  much  they  may  dUUke  ttie 
mother  country  they  should  ever  be  grsteful 
to  it  for  giving  them  access  to  the  English 
language,  for  "It  is."  said  Bryan.  "In  the  Eng- 
lish language  that  the  llteratiire  of  lll>erty 
and  freedom  and  democracy  ruled  by  law  has 
been  written."    These  men  came  up  to  our 
Capitol  and  went  to  our  shrines,  such  as  the 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  monuments,  and  they 
read  the  language  of  their  own  heart's  striv- 
ings in  the  words  of  those  great  men  which 
are  written  on  the  monuments. 

In  the  east  we  are  faced  with  great  troubles. 
But  we  woiUd  have  greater  troubles  if  we 
just  operated  on  a  theory  of  hate.  Tliank 
goodness  we  have  turned  ovu  minds  toward 
constructive  building  and  away  from  the 
notion  of  building  our  whole  foreign  policy 
on  a  hatred  of  one  given  state.  The  whole 
world  moves  and  we  must  never  forget  that. 
We  have  responsibilities  in  Japan  because 
we  have  imposed  a  constitution  on  Japan. 

The  other  day  I  was  asked  by  the  Voice  of 
America  to  give  a  salute  to  Burma,  the  new 
little  republic  of  Asia  which  is  1  year  old.  I 
did  it  in  words  like  these: 

In  this  world  of  great  thrills  and  unex- 
pected happenings  on  such  a  grand  scale, 
sometimes  we  fail  to  note  very  important 
events.  When  I  saw  the  first  delegation  from 
the  new  state  of  Burma  come  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  Conference  in 
San  Francisco  last  summer.  I  realized  that  I 
was  seeing  what  I  have  often  thought  the 
French  people  saw  when  they  noticed  for  the 
first  time  otir  Benjamin  FranUin  and  our 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  birth  of  a  new  free  nation  means  much 
to  the  people  of  the  world,  as  much  as  to 
the  people  of  that  nation.  Burma's  growth 
and  her  past  history  both  teach  us  that  an 
independent  Burma  can  and  will  take  her 
proper  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations. 
She  has  much  to  contribute  and  also  much 
to  learn.     What  nation  has  not? 

My  hope  for  the  great  cosmopolitan  world 
is  that  each  nation  will  retain  those  things 
which  have  made  it  great,  but  also  be  in  a 
position  to  receive  from  other  nations  those 
things  which  have  made  them  great.  The 
different  cultmres  of  the  earth  should  be  pre- 
served. A  unified  spirit  should  he  sought. 
I  congratulate  Burma  on  her  first  anniver- 
sary. I  believe  that  she  and  her  people  will 
preserve  their  own  culture  and  lend  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  what  in  it  is  good,  and 
that  she  and  her  people,  in  tiu-n.  will  take  the 
good  things  which  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  have  to  offer. 

Another  fine  sign  Is  the  coming  to  America 
of  Nehru's  wonderful  sister  to  be  India's  am- 
bassador to  America.  I  hope  this  will  mean 
a  returning  to  tha  good  old  ideas  that  Am- 


bassadors should  be  great  persons,  represent- 
ing the  t>e8t  that  their  country  has  to  offer 
In   intelligence   and  accomplishment. 

It  is  one  thing  to  see  the  mighty  changes 
taking  place  in  the  world.  It  is  another 
thing  to  oatch  the  spirit  which  is  the  inspira- 
tion for  those  changes.  The  world  can 
never  grow  tietter  unless  we  can  imagine  the 
possibilities  of  a  better  world.  We  wUl  never 
have  peace  by  flat.  It  will  come  only  througb 
day-to-day  strivings.  That  we  may  find  our- 
selves on  the  side  of  those  who  are  working 
for  the  better  world  sfMsks  more  for  our  faith 
than  for  us  to  display  the  spirit  of  the  cynic 
who  wants  perfection  in  sll  things  before  he 
will  recognize  the  stieoeas  in  anything.  There 
are  loU  of  things  happening  in  the  world 
today  that  are  worthy  of  note  if  we  could 
just  have  a  chance  to  be  free  from  the  shrieks 
of  thoM  who  live  their  life  In  fear  and  hat*. 
Men.  women,  and  children  of  the  world  must 
be  here  for  some  purpose.  Let's  make  .t 
trfTf*^f  for  at  laast  soma  at  than  to  attain 
tba  fidSOaiaot  at  them  pttrposss 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  oppor- 
tunity drive  (United  SUtas  savings  bond 
drive  I.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  benefit 
the  Individual  and  the  purposes  of  democracy 
as  we  live  It  in  America  than  to  parttelpBia 
In  thU  drive.     Let's  put  Utah  on  the  top. 


Disbkt  of  Columbia  Golf  Courtei  Debacle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOCTB  CASOLIMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  20,  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
demanded  an  investigation  into  and  be- 
tween the  activities  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  one  S.  G.  Loefller,  who  al- 
legedly operates  the  golf  courses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  many  Members  of 
this  House  thought  I  was  talking  through 
my  hat  when  I  sUted  'among  other 
things  Loefflers  franchise  was  more  val- 
uable than  an  interstate  license  to  steal." 
Even  segments  of  information  coming 
to  light  on  this  fabulous  set-up  indicate 
now  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200.- 
000  may  be  owed  by  Loefller  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mind  you  this  information  Is 
brought  to  light  as  a  result  of  audits 
from  the  few  records  that  the  Interior 
Department  has  so  generously  and 
beneficently  kept  of  the  public's  money 
which  LoelBer  had  been  able  to  handle 
like  a  drunken  sailor. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  In  the 
past  10  years  his  company  has  owned 
and  operated  the  private  business  of 
Riverside  Stadium,  with  Interchanges  of 
supervisory  and  labor  personnel  between 
the  golf  courses  and  the  private  busi- 
ness. I  hope  the  audit  will  reveal  what 
part  of  the  cost  of  such  penooael  was 
allocated  to  the  jHlvate  btutaeu  and 
what  part  to  the  golf  concessions. 

The  Int.erior  Department  has  demon- 
strated beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt 
their  indifference  to  the  general  over-all 
management  of  these  golf  courses.  They 
have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  future 
handling  of  these  lucrative  facilities. 
Loeffler  has  been  permitted  to  remain 
as  de  facto  operator  (or  5  months  and 
God  only  knows  what  he  is  doing  with 
the  money   and  everything   connected 
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with  these  courses.    It  Is  certain  that  the 
Interior  Department  docs  not  know. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  which 
has  been  holding  intermittent  hearings 
on  this  matter  has  been  most  generous 
in  giving  the  Interior  Department  every 
possible  consideration.  I  think  it  high 
time  now  that  the  hearings  come  to  an 
early  close  and  I  trust  that  the  commit- 
tee will  tolerate  no  more  double  talk 
from  the  Interior  Department  or  Its 
representatives. 

I  hereby  call  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  forthwith  Impound  all  moneys 
being  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
golf  courses  and  their  facilities,  and  im- 
mediately take  steps  to  terminate  Loef- 
fler's  operation.  The  public  has  suflered 
long  enough.  The  Congress  must  no 
longer  tolerate  such  a  scandalous  condi- 
tion to  obtain  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Address  of  Hob.  Joka  W.  McCormack,  nf 
Massackosetts,  at  National  Public 
HoQsiag  ConfereDce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  colomjloo 

IN  THE  HOTTSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  20.  1949 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recced  an  exceptionally 
able  speech  given  by  the  majority  leader. 
Representative  Johh  W.  McCohmack,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  the  delegates  and  dis- 
tlngiushed  guests  attending  the  closing 
banquet  of  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conference. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  at  the  same 
meeting  and  Just  preceding  the  remarks 
of  Majority  Leader  McCormack.  those 
who  attended  were  privileged  to  hear  an- 
other exceptionally  splendid  speech  by  an 
outstanding  Republican  statesman,  the 
Honorable  Charles  W.  Tobey,  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
These  capable  leaders,  although  belong- 
ing to  diflerent  political  parties,  revealed 
In  their  remarks  a  political  philosophy 
which  transcends  party  lines  and  is  con- 
cerned only  for  the  public  good  and  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  speeches  concerned  the  housing 
bill  which  recently  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  soon  will  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  approval. 
Every  Member  shouJd  And  the  time  to 
read  carefully  both  addresses. 

Prtsident  Welnfeld.  delegatea  to  the  Na- 
tional Public  Housing  Conference,  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Congress,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. It  la  a  pleAAure  for  me  to  be  with  you 
on  tbls  occa.^on  ani'  to  participate  in  the 
closing  banquet  of  your  eighteenth  annual 
meeting. 

Tou  hare  every  right  to  be  proud  of  your 
organization's  accomplishments  since  its 
founding  and  its  efforts  for  the  enactment 
of  progressive  legislation  In  the  Interests  of 
the  people  of  our  country,  and  fMirtlcularly 
legislatiun  relating  to  solving  the  housing 
problems  that  confront  our  people  and  our 
Nation.    Tour    constructive    interest    Is    in 
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Btrlltlng  central  It  with  the  attitude  of  many 
who  blindly  op  x»e. 

In  the  public-housing  program  that  has 
been  construct  fd  to  date,  and  that  includes 
low-cost  houslr  g  projects,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  slum-cl«  arance  projects,  and  In  the 
projects  of  a  si)  nllar  nature  that  will  be  con- 
structed In  tJe  future,  yoin*  organization 
has  played  a  m  ast  prominent  and  Important 
part.  In  doln  ;  this  you  have  rendered  a 
great  public  se:  vice. 

As  you  know  an  eHectlve  bousing  bill  has 
already  passed  the  Senate  and  one  more 
effective  in  Its  provisions  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  Hou  le  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  a  rule  is  now  being  sought 
from  the  Rulei  Committee.  As  soon  as  the 
rule  is  granted  it  is  my  Intention  to  program 
the  housing  bll  I  for  Immediate  consideration. 
To  the  meml)ei  s  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Curre  acy,  under  the  leadership  of 
Congressman  i  Irewt  Sptnci,  the  chairman, 
who  voted  to  eport  out  the  housing  bill,  I 
want  to  exprea  i  my  words  of  commendation 
and  of  praise  TTie  same  also  applies  to 
those  Memben  of  the  United  States  Senate 
who  supported  the  bill  as  it  passed  that  body. 
Without  injec'  ing  party  politics,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleas(  <!  as  a  Democratic  Member  of 
the  House,  that  every  Democratic  member  of 
the  Committes  on  Banking  and  Currency 
voted  In  favor  of  the  bill  as  reported  out  of 
committee.  I  lope  that  when  the  bill  comes 
up  In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  that  It 
will  receive  th<  wholehearted  support  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  One  thing  I 
can  assure  yoi,  and  I  say  this  with  confi- 
dence, that  th  is  legislation  wUl  receive  the 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Member  i  of  the  House.  I  might  also 
say  that  the  louse  leadership  Is  aware  of 
the  hostile  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
and  that  we  ire  confident  that  we  will  be 
able  to  defeat  them.  One  thing  Is  certain, 
however,  that  an  effective  housing  bill  will 
become  law  In  this  session  of  Congress.  Such 
a  bill  will  indude  provisions  for  the  con- 
struction of  mbllc  housing  and  low-cost 
housing  projei  ts.  It  has  l)een  a  long  fight 
and  a  hard  fig  tit  and  we  are  now  coming  to 
the  end  where  success  will  be  brought  alxaut, 
and  in  this  su  rcess  you  and  the  members  of 
your  conferen;e  can  derive  great  consola- 
tion In  the  km  iwledge  that  you  played  a  very 
important  par  . 

Speaking  Ir  Detroit  recently,  Ralph  K. 
Kaul,  acting  c  irector  of  the  community  fa- 
cilities dlvisic  a,  had  the  following  to  say 
concerning  ths  legislation  that  is  now  be- 
fore u«: 

"The  Congr(  iss  at  this  moment  is  consid- 
ering leglslat!  )n  which  would  substantially 
Increase  our  '.  louslng  resources  during  the 
next  few  year  5  and  give  aid  to  States  and 
localities  In  el  mlnatlng  blighted  areas.  The 
piurpoees  of  b)th  national  welfare  and  na- 
tloiial  securltT  are  served  by  this  program. 
Slums  In  urb4n  centers  are  noted  for  their 
excessive  population  density.  Slums  not 
only  offer  potential  targets,  but  they  also 
reduce  the  ul  Imate  efficiency  of  communi- 
ties In  perforn  Ing  mobilization  tasks.  These 
slums  should  >e  demolished  and  the  sites  on 
which  they  st  md  redeveloped  In  accordance 
with  sound  cl  y  planning  standards." 

In  that  brl>f,  terse  statement  Mr.  Kaul 
made  out  a  cliar  case  for  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  no  v  pending  in  the  Congress. 

The  records  show  that  from  1900  to  1920 
about  8.0O0.0C9  dwelling  units  were  added 
to  the  Natlor  's  housing  supply,  and  some 
7.000.000  mon  In  the  1920  to  1929  p)eriod, 
about  IS.OOO.C  DO  In  a  period  of  30  years, 
an  average  of   lOO.OOO  new  units  a  year. 

During  the  \  rar  years  of  this  decade,  build- 
ing supplies  aid  other  critical  material  had 
to  be  used  In  priorities  for  military  and  naval 
purposes.  Pro  Suction  of  housing,  as  we  know 
the  term,  was  juite  negligible.  For  example. 
In  1943.  1944. 1  ad  1945,  total  housing  to  com- 


puted at  749.000  units.  However,  about  30 
percent  of  these  units  having  tjeen  publicly 
financed,  they  thus  Include  temporary  war- 
time housing. 

The  production  record  of  new  housing  for 
a  span  of  16  years  from  1931  to  1946  to  about 
5,030.000  units  excluding  temporary  and 
publicly  financed  housing. 

In  all  of  that  period,  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  terms  of  those  things  that  make 
housing  shortages  such  as  demolition  and 
obsolescence  of  existing  structures  coupled 
with  the  Inevitable  mcrease  of  demand  for 
housing  represented,  for  Instance,  in  the  es- 
timated number  of  social  families?  Hauser 
and  Jaffe,  of  Duke  University,  shew  that  in 
a  period  from  1930  to  1945  there  was  an  In- 
crease In  social  families  In  America  of  10,- 
000,000.  You  will  note  that  this  is  about 
twice  the  amount  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned as  a  housing  credit  for  the  period 
1931  to  1946 

In  appraising  thto  problem  and  the  changes 
In  demand  for  housing  we  must  consider  the 
fact  of  Increase  in  births,  or  Increases  in  mar- 
riages, and  of  the  large  numbers  who  have 
left  the  farm  for  the  city.  We  must  consider 
that  veterans  families  alone  are  estimated  at 
3,200.000 — the  new  births  In  1946  were  at 
an  all-time  high  of  3,153,137  an  Increase  of 
about  30  percent  over  1940.  In  1947  there 
were  3.700.000  new  babies,  an  Increase  of 
abotrt  500.000  over  1946.  Marriages  are,  for- 
tunately, on  the  Increase.  Migration  from 
the  farm  since  1940  is  estimated  at  arotmd 
4,0CO.0OO  persons. 

It  to  Incontestable  that  we  have  a  grave, 
an  acute  housing  shortage.  While  it  ap- 
pears everywhere,  It  particularly  does  with 
tragic  Impact  upon  our  city  populations. 
Housing  is  Immobile.  A  shortage  in  Boston 
Is  not  alleviated  by  a  surplus  in  Birmingham, 
or  elsewhere. 

Industry,  the  development  of  which  is  such 
a  proud  American  accompltohment.  tends  to 
follow  labor  supply. 

The  great  social  strength  of  America  lies 
in  its  people  ard  its  family  life.  Is  not  that 
strength  sapped  and  continually  threatened 
if  housing  Inadequacies  produce  elements  to 
cause  Its  dtelntegratlon?  Thto  latter  is  no 
figure  of  speech.  We  cannot  afford  the  price 
which  Inevitably  we  will  pay  if  we  do  not  as 
of  now  recognize  our  present  ineptitude  in 
preserving  social  strengths  and  security  and 
adequate  measures  of  stability,  of  constancy 
and  of  permanence. 

Where  can  those  social  strengths  survive 
or  thrive  if  domicile  for  the  family  to  un- 
satisfactory? Is  the  family  forced  by  eco- 
nomics to  he  one  of  the  fifty-odd  percent 
that  become  nomadic  if  they  do  not  know 
when  or  how  they  can  obtain  adequate  ac- 
commodations In  which  to  hoxise  the  family? 

It  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  present  lack 
of  housing  and  its  effects  upon  our  Nation 
that  I  think  has  been  overlooked  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legtelatlon,  which  I  strea 
tonight. 

Mtist  not  we  appraise  realtotically  the  prices 
we  are  paying  for  present  underhouslng  and 
overcrowding  of  families?  Does  it  need 
demonstration  that  where  families  live 
doubled  up  and  trebled  up  society  ought  to 
recognlae  the  potentlato?  Must  not  society 
recognize  the  extent  to  which  newly  mar- 
ried couples  are  forced  to  live  with  their  in- 
laws? Does  It  need  demonstration  that 
stresses  and  strains,  clashes,  tenseness  con- 
tinually, are  present  In  the  very  place  that  to 
supposed  to  be  a  haven?  Certainly  the 
psychologist  and  psychiatrist  dont  dismiss 
thto  factor  in  the  studies  which  they  must 
make  In  the  rtoing  number  of  distressing 
cases  which  come  iMfore  them  for  profes- 
sional attention.  Can  our  approach  disre- 
gard the  Impact  upon  children  whose  normal 
behavior  might  be  a  threat  to  preserving 
tenancy  in  even  the  most  inadequate  of 
quarters?     Isn't  it  natural  for  the  growing 
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generation  to  aeek  diversion  outside  thoae 
quarters  which  they  are  forced  to  call  home? 
W«  mtost  look  at  and  note  what  are  those 
diversions  In  locality  after  locality  where  the 
early  teen-ager  seeks  and  finds  distraction 
from  cramped,  tense,  and  Inadequate  home 
conditions.  Have  we  as  individuals  and  as 
a  Nation  the  right  to  overlook  the  mental  tm- 
rest  of  the  parents  of  that  growing  genera- 
tion, of  the  mothers  who,  while  ol)8ervlng  the 
trend,  are  somewhat  parentally  sympathetic 
with  an  escape  desire.  In  their  wisdom  they 
may  even  foresee  many  of  the  dangers,  but 
still  remain  Impotent  to  avert.  For  those 
chUdren,  the  parents  would  willingly  slave, 
and  yet  they  may  watch  the  fruit  of  that 
union  specklUig  before  their  very  eye»— all  by 
reason  of  locality,  environment,  squalor,  and 
the  surrounding  vice  and  crime  which  are 
appurtenant  to  the  locality  and  the  housing 
in  which  necessity,  not  choice,  forces  them 

to  live  and  rear  their  offspring.  

Thto  Nation  notes  and  to  alarmed  at  divorce 
statistics.  Is  it  any  wonder  If  the  rate  to 
accelerated  by  reason  of  doubling  up  where 
a  husband  might  feel  like  a  boarder  or  a  wife 
might  feel  like  a  mother's  helper?  Certainly, 
broken  homes  present  problems  recognized  In 
every  single  medical  and  penal  circle  In  thto 
country.  Some  3,000.000  families  are  Uvlng 
doubled  up.  but  some  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion of  them  are  represented  by  man  and 
wife.  Those  figures  present  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  any  unselfish,  social,  or  economic 
down-the-road  thinking. 

None  of  us  should  confess  to  atrophy  when 
It  comes  to  moral  evaluations.     Can  we  be 
unaware  of  the  threats  to  morality  which 
are   inevitable   in   living   conditions   which 
cause  grave  mingling  of  preadolescents  and 
of  adolescents?     Time  does  march  on,  and 
the    preadolescent   does    become    adolescent 
and  adult.    To  state  It  very  mildly,  the  inci- 
dental, the  accidental,  the  casual  domiciling 
of  yesterday  and  of  today  may  lead  to  the 
nasty  soul-destroying  promiscuity  of  tomor- 
row.    Police,      judges,      penal      authorities, 
corrective  agencies  have  that  problem  con- 
tinually.   The    dollar    cost    to    society    to 
tremendous.     The   cost   In   terms   of   moral 
values,  however,  just  cannot  be  calculated. 
Who   can   appraise   the   tragedy    to   parents 
and  to  chUdren  where   the  rearing  of   the 
children  must  take  place  under  conditions 
which  produce  continual  threats  to  happy 
home    life    and    to    famUy    development? 
Who  can  appraise  the  tragedies  to  parents 
and    to    ChUdren    If    the    rearing    of    the 
ChUdren  must  tie  in  an  atmosphere  which 
to  a  constant  threat  to  the  virtues?     Mere 
subjection    to    the    threat    to    Inexcusable 
and    weU    might    t)e    on    the    conscience 
of   each    member    of    our     body    poUtlc.    I 
maintain  that  no  security  of  their  own.  nor 
their  toolatlon.  nor  their  Insulation  to  any 
shield  against  the  charge  which  I  can  make 
with  respect  to  their  responsibUity. 

I  believe  I  may,  with  propriety,  ask  you  to 
consider  whether  there  to  a  real  danger  In 
the    Inevitable    contribution    which    inade- 
quate housing  makes  in  the  field  of  birth 
prevention.    Families,  and  sometimes  sever- 
al couples,  are  living  in  a  room,  or  two  or 
three,  under  conditions  where  the  addition 
of  a  baby  would  be  a  definite  and  absolute 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  domlcUe,  wheth- 
er it  be  with  their  own  relatives  or  in  a  mul- 
tiple-unit  apartment  block.  In   a  hotel  or 
rooming  house.     Editors  have  stated,  and  I 
accept    their    figures,    that    of    doubled-up 
couples  alone,  of  whom  there  are  some  two 
and  one-quarter  mUlion.  over  half  of  them 
have  no  chUdren.    I  submit  that  under  other 
conditions  one  might  naturally  expect  such 
couples  to  be  initiating  their  own  family  de- 
velopment.    I  state  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  the  housing  situation  contrib- 
utes to  that  picture.     No  person  who  has 
convictions  In  this  matter  may  be  unaware  of. 
or  callous  to,  the  obvious  fact  that  Inade- 
quate housliig  to  enticing,  encouraging,  or 


enforcing  the  practice  and  enUrgement  ol 
said  birth  prevention. 

Many  agencies,  social  workers,  and  medical 
centers  can  furnish  us  with  data  in  connec- 
tion with  health,  the  physical  health  of  those 
persons  who  suffer  from  our  inadequacies  In 
the  handling  of  our  rental  housing  picture. 
I  beUeve  that  we  have  dealt  altogether  too 
frequently  with  arguments  based  upon  finan- 
cial considerations — and  upon  theoretic  ar- 
guments as  to  the  sanctity  of  Individual 
industry  versus  collective  or  Government 
activity  in  the  field  of  housing.  We  have 
not.  In  my  opinion,  given  due  consideration 
to  the  moral  aspects,  which  If  we  allow  our 
standards  to  evaporate,  wUl  be  but  prelimi- 
nary to  the  dtointegraUon  of  the  Nation 
through  destruction  of  its  moral  fil>ers. 

I  join  with  most  of  our  students  on  the 
subject  of  housing  In  wishing  that  private 
Industry  could  solve  th?  problem.     I  do  not 
Join  with  them  in  saying  that  if  private  In- 
dustry cannot,   then   the   Government   may 
not.    There  may  be  many  reasons  why  prl- 
-  ate  Industry  wUl  not  pick  up  the  practice 
apparent  some  40  years  ago.     1  do  not  despair 
In  thto  matter,  however.     I  believe  we  have 
not  exhausted  all  of  the  possibilities  for  pri- 
vate industry  to  do  a  Job  which  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  them  do.     Perhaps  we  have  not 
appropriately    studied    the    factors   of    cost. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  adequately  covered  the 
field  of  inducement  for  large  Institutions  to 
enlarge  In  thto  field.     We  should  never  let  up 
on  our  efforts  In   thto   regard.     If   material 
production  and  the  outputs  of  labor  can  per- 
mit of  reduced  costs,  we  should  search  for 
those  resultants.    If  failures  for  Inducements 
taxwtoe.  or  In  zoning  and  community  psy- 
cht^ogles.    If    these    are    barriers,    then   we 
should  examine  the  posslbUities  of  their  re- 
moval.    However,  my  concern  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  to  demonstrated  In  tragic  fashion  that 
we  have  not  solved  the  problem.     Hence,  my 
profound   conviction   that    In    the    demon- 
strated absence  of  Its  solution,  or  any  real 
nearby  hope,  then  the  aggregate  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Government  must  do  the  job.    I  have 
no  apprehensions  as  to  otir  moral  responsibU- 
ity     I  have  no  such  apprehensions  t)ecause 
I  recognize  the  cturent   attacks   upon   our 
morals  and  our  moral  fibers,  which  are  gen- 
erated m  our  present  housing  deficiencies.    I 
believe  that  I  may  quote  with  propriety  words 
of  the  spiritual  leader  of  a  great  religious 
group      Some  18  years  ago  words  were  written 
by  Pope  Pius  XI  which  could  be  uttered  today 
with  even  greater  force.     He  said,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  opportunity  for  family 
life    "U    however,  for  thto  purpose,  private 
resources  do  not  suffice.  It  to  the  duty  of  the 
public  authority  to  supply,  for  the  InsulBclent 
forces  of  Individual  effort,  particularly  In  a 
matter  which  to  of  such  Importance  to  the 
common  weal,  traversing  as  It  does  the  main- 
tenance of  the  family  and  married  people. 
If  famlUes.  particularly  thoee  In  which  there 
are  many  children,  have  not  suitable  dwell- 
ings: If  the  necessities  of  life  cannot  be  pur- 
chased except  at  exorbitant  prtcw:   Indeed. 
It  to  obvious  how  great  a  peril  can  arise  to  the 
public  secxirity  and  the  welfare  and  very  life 
of  clvU  society  Itself,  when  such  men  are  re- 
duced to  that  condition  of  desperation  that, 
having  nothing  which  they  fear  to  lose,  they 
are  emboldened  to  hope  for  chance  advantage 
from  the  upheaval  of  the  sUte  and  of  estab- 

UaiM«  order." 

Ky  aiwver  to  the  problem  to  Toan  bousing, 
more  public  hoiising — and  with  all  speed — 
most  certainly  low-cost  rental  housmg— and 
certainly  with  units  large  enough  to  house 
normal  famUies  with  two  and  three  chUdren. 

A  nation  to  no  stronger  than  the  strength 
of  Its  family  Ufe.  The  family  life  to  the  basto 
ot  society  and  of  government.  Anything 
that  'ends  to  dlmintoh  the  spiritual  strength 
ci  the  famUy  life  of  a  nation  to  harmful  to 

a  nation  ita^.  _       .. 

The  pending  housing  legislation  »tr«ngth. 
ens  the  family  Ufe  of  America.    It  brtois 


new  hope  to  millions  of  fine  Americans.  t)oth 
economically  and  morally.  In  strengthening 
the  famUy  life  of  America,  ss  it  wUl.  such 
legtolation  anc*  ".he  results  that  will  flow 
therefrom  wUl  bring  strength  and  vigor  to 
our  Nation  and  Inure  to  the  best  Interests  oC 
all  our  people. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   IIICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK3 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.    RABAUT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GKBssioNAL  RicoED,  I  would  like  to  give 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  a  man  who 
worked  his  way  through  college  by  op- 
erating an  elevator  in  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  United  States  Capitol.    Herv*  J. 
L'Heureux  was  bom  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
March  6,  1899,  and  received  a  bachelor 
of  arts  from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, 1925 ;  and  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree 
from  the  University  of  Detroit.  1935,     He 
has  been   a  member  of   the   American 
Foreign  Service  since  1930;  served  abroad 
at  many  posts  from  1937  to  1947,  his  last 
assignment    being    Consul    General    at 
Marseille;  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  one  of  the  foimders  of 
the  American  Legion;  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  World  War  I  as  sergeant  and 
received  the  SUver  Star,  being  wounded* 
in  action. 

A  suggestion  by  this  distinguished  ciU- 
aen  made  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
past  year  has  enjoyed  far-reaching  spir- 
iti\al  influence,  which  recently  again  was 
recognized  in  Oklahoma  City.    The  fol- 
lowing article  by  Don  E.  Hall,  published 
in  The  Little  Flower  Magazine  of  April 
1949.  in  Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  Is  worthy 
of  recognition  and  I  take  pride  in  placing 
it  in  the  Congression-m-  Ricow) : 
icurun-A-iUT  pbatzs 
Last  October  28,  Mr.  Herv*  J.  L'Heureux, 
Chief  at  the  State  Departments  Visa  Divi- 
sion,  made   a   suggestion    before   the   Man- 
chester. N.  H.,   American  Legion  Post  that 
to  rapidly  developing  Into  a  national  move- 
ment in  the  Interest  of  world  peace. 

In  hto  address.  Mr.  LHeureux  stated  that 
It  wotQd  be  fitting  If  a  cvistom  sprang  up 
whereby  In  every  town  and  city  In  the  coun- 
try, all  traffic.  Industry,  and  other  activities 
cease  for  Just  a  minute  at  noon  and  simulta- 
neously every  man.  woman,  and  child  offer 
up  a  prayer  to  God  to  grant  the  world  a 
lasting  peace. 

The  Idea  went  over  big  with  the  local  club. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  and  within  a  few 
days,  that  resolution  was  endorsed  by  the 
local  btohop.  mayor,  and  Rotary  Club. 

Uttle  by  Uttle  the  suggestion  spread. 
Members  of  an  American  Legion  Post  down 
South— a  civic  body  out  West— and  a  frater- 
nal order  In  the  East  were  among  Its  first 
promoters.  Today  scores  upon  scorw  of  vet- 
eran and  chu.ch  groups,  civic  and  fraternal 
clubs  Bchooto  and  Uistitutlons.  are  pausing 
brieflj  each  noon.  And  big  and  little  people 
aU  over  the  country,  each  In  hto  own  In- 
dividual way  are  suppllcaUng  heaven  for 
protection  of  the  wurW  from  the  ravages  ot 
aaother  war. 
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If  you're  a  member  of  a  group  or  org«nI- 
saUon  why  not  try  to  put  the  Idea  over  with 
It?  There  la  no  prescribed  prayer — no  gen- 
eral organization.  It's  Jtut  an  idea  that  may 
help  save  mankind  from  the  ravages  of  an- 
other war. 


Bo<$e«  Wlio  Joined  New  Deal  Now  Find 
Their  Power  Gone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURiELLO 


or 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oo.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  from  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  of  May  12.  1949: 
BoaaxB  WHO  joinko  nkw  dxal  how  riND  THxia 
powia  coNX 
<By  Thomaa  L.  Stokes) 

WaaHofCTOM.  May  13.— It  would  be  rash 
to  seize  the  occasion  of  Boss  Frank  Hague's 
overthrow  In  Jersey  City  after  32  years  to 
forecast  an  end  to  strong  city  and  State 
tifwn  In  American  politics  with  the  power 
of  the  Hagues,  Ed  Kelly*,  and  Ed  Crumpe. 

The  essence  of  successful  politics  Is  or- 
ganizatton,  and  there  always  will  be  ambi- 
tious, clever  men  wtw  will  apply  it  to  poli- 
tics and  seek  to  entrench  themselves  in  long 
careers  at  It  in  the  realm  of  city  and  State. 
It  can  be  profltable,  too. 

But  the  pattern  will  be  different.  An  era 
plainly  is  o\er.  No  better  evMence  is  at  hand 
than  the  fact  that  the  three  most  powerful 
local  bo— es  of  the  oid-faahlcned  type  in  otu 
time  have  fallen  in  the  space  of  2  years. 
There  was  Mayor  Ed  Kelly  of  Chicago,  who 
retired  2  years  ago  when  he  read  the  signs, 
and  Ed  Crump,  long-time  boas  of  Memphis. 
\^ho  !5aw  hla  star  go  Into  eclipse  with  defeat 
of  his  hand-picked  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  in  last  year's  election,  and  now 
Bona  Hague,  whose  nephew  and  political  heir 
as  mayor  of  Jersey  City  was  turned  out  of 
office  by  the  boa&'  one-time  right-band  lieu- 
tenant. 

All  three  were  powerful  beyond  their  cities 
and  in  the  State  at  large,  and.  because  of 
that,  tnfhientlal  in  national  polltica.  All 
three  are  Democrats,  and  all  were  always 
factors  in  their  fwrty's  national  convenUons. 

Something  dearly  has  happened  to  such 
boss  ism. 

Three  developments  of  cur  tln^s  would 
seem  to  be  responj>lble.  One  is  the  extenalon 
of  benefits  of  all  sorts  by  the  NaUunal  Gov- 
ernment down  to  the  individual  citizen  to 
supplant  the  favors  by  which  local  political 
busses  won  and  ktpt  allegiance.  Another  is 
the  organizaUon  of  labor  and  its  education 
in  politics  with  the  consequent  rise  of  the 
union  hall  In  politics  to  replace  the  old-time 
rallies  and  ward  clubhouse  get-togethers  and 
bull  sessions  ever  the  beer.  In  the  1944  cam- 
paign city  boeses  complained  because  practi- 
cally nobody  showed  up  at  their  ward  and 
precinct  rallies,  while  the  union  meeting 
down  the  street  was  orerflowlng.  An  influ- 
ence also  is  more  education  snd  more  alert- 
nesa  in  civic  sifslrs  fjnong  citizens. 

With  the  spread  of  the  depression  of  the 
early  thirties  the  ifederal  Government  moved 
In  with  WPA  to  asKume  the  big  relief  burden 
in  oar  great  cities  which  local  bcwws  eould 
not  pretend  to  handle  The  little  charities 
promoted  tradltionslly  by  local  boeece.  the 
basket  of  food,  the  sack  of  coal,  a  )o«>  for  the 
boy.  could  not  compete.     The  rederaj  Ooe- 


emment  was  tiie  benefactor,  not  only  to  meet 
these  primary  beeds,  but  Ister  In  other  ways 
through  Bucce^lve  New  Deal  reforms  affect- 
ing the  dally  Jives  of  the  boss'  constituents. 

City  bosses  lecognlred  this  and  capitalized 
It  tinder  the  old  formula,  "when  you  etuft 
lick  "em.  Join  em."  and  so  they  allied  them- 
selves with  the  New  Deal.  It  was  a  strong 
sort  of  alUanqe  for  which  both  sides  apolo- 
own  and  different  reasons,  but 
a  very  effective  one  politically  for  both 
parties.  It  kept  the  bosses  In  power  and  It 
helped  to  kee  )  the  New  Deal  in  power,  for 
the  big  cities  1  umlshed  the  margin  of  victory 
in  the  big  el  tctoral-vote  States  when  the 
back  to  the  Republican  Party 
after  they  ha(  been  rescued  and  were  again 
prosperous. 

But  the  bosies  were  the  riders  on  the  new 
political  wage  a.  no  longer  its  drivers,  and 
their  power  v  aned  gradually  In  the  era  of 
federally  provl  ded  benefits  for  their  constitu- 
ents and  the  pew  Independence  of  labor  In 
their  cities. 


HON 


Tbc  Airlift 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


THOMAS  J.  UNE 


(«■   MASSACHnSETTS 

Dl  TH£  HOJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friiay.  May  20,  1949 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Telegram- 
News,  L3mn.  Mass..  Wednesday,  May  18, 
1949: 

VlCrOBT    IH    "COLO    WA«" 

The  agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  western  powers  to  lift  the  blockade 
of  Berlin  and  to  reopen  mutual  discussions 
of  the  Gernun  problem,  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  major  victory  for  the  west 
In  the  "cold  rar  "  It  would  be  manifestly 
unwise  to  bel  eve  that  the  situation  is  sus- 
ceptible to  io  other  interpretation — the 
Kremlin  has  >ulled  many  a  clever  trick  in 
the  past,  and  things  are  not  always  what 
they  seem  to  be  on  the  surface.  However, 
the  Rusaian  liiockade  failed  entirely  to  get 
the  planned  result,  and  the  Soviet  policy 
makers  have  tpparently  accepted  that  as  a 
demonstrated  fact  and  are  embarked  in  a 
new  tactical  <  Irection. 

The  Berlin  blockade  will  make  a  colorful 
p>age  In  history  if  for  only  one  reason — 
the  way  the  iiir  lift  broke  it.  No  one,  save 
a  few  American  military  experts — and  they 
had  their  douota — believed  that  a  great  city, 
war-torn  and  with  few  resources  o<  ita  own. 
could  be  indefinitely  supplied  by  air.  But 
the  air  lift  dd  the  near  impoaalble.  Food, 
coal,  and  all  tjbe  rest  of  the  necessities  came 
m  by  thoufa^ds  of  tons  each  day.  weather 
notwithstandfeg.  The  British  helped  ma- 
terially. Every  possible  plane  was  preaacd 
Into  service  and  kept  flying.  The  job  waa 
done  without  regard  to  coat  or  risk.  At 
times  pUncsj  arrived  and  departed  from 
Templehof  Airdrome  at  3-mlnute  intervals 
day  and  nlghl^  Berlin  was  fed  and  sheltered. 

The  air  lift  jwas  the  weapon  that  made  the 
blockada  untenable.  But.  If  RussU  has 
really  decide*!  It  la  necessary  to  come  to 
terms  with  tW  Weet.  there  mtist  be  other 
rcaeooa  back  jef  H.  One  Biay  be  that  the 
Bear  has  bitten  off  all  and  pcrhapa  more 
than  he  ran  fhew  for  the  time  being.  The 
Job  of  copso$datinf  the  eountrlea  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  Is  Incredltoly  dlflkcuit.  It 
is    no    secret  ;  that    millions    of    peopte    In 


CaMctooBlovakDk 
raeUve   under 


,  Hungary  and  elsewhere  are 
■oTlet    dictation.      BuaaU   !• 


making  an  all-out  effort  to  Increase  her  In- 
duatrlal  production,  particularly  In  the 
heavy -goods  field.  The  drain  of  her  military 
establishment  on  her  reeources  Is  enonaow. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  PvUHbmm 
may  have  understandably  decided  that  s 
prolonged  truce  with  the  West,  If  not  a  real 
peace,  Is  desirable. 

No  one  should  minimize  the  reverses  the 
West  has  received  In  China.  It  will  be  a 
miracle  If  the  Nationalist  Government  sur- 
vives as  an  effective  Influence.  However,  It  is 
doubtful  If  the  Chinese  Reds  will  do  much 
for  their  Russian  friends.  Stalin  is  said  to 
have  compared  Chinese  Communists  to  a 
radish — red  outside  and  white  inside.  They 
have  a  job  on  their  hands  within  China, 
without  trying  to  help  extend  the  Soviet 
Ideology  throughout  the  world. 


Lots  of  PlatoniuBn  Canaot  be  Minimiied 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHJCAJ< 

n  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
petence of  the  New  Dealers  or  Pair  Deal- 
ers to  handle  the  grave  and  vital  prob- 
lems posed  by  America's  possession  of  the 
atomic  bomb  becomes  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  doubt,  as  instance  after  in- 
stance of  blimders  in  security  are  ferret- 
ed out. 

Loss  of  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
Plutonium  from  a  Government  atomic 
laboratory  may  be  pooh-poohed  by  the 
liberals,  the  Truman  apologists  and  the 
weak-minded,  but  it  cannot  be  mini- 
mized by  intelligent  Americans  who  want 
to  be  dead  sure  that  the  Russian  spies 
get  nothing  but  trouble.  Intelligent 
Americans  know  that  If  they  are  not 
dead  sure  about  atomic  secrets,  they  are 
going  to  be  dead,  period. 

But  actual  espionage  in  atomic  energy 
plants  and  laboratories  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous and  reflects  to  no  greater  degree 
on  the  New  Dealers  administering  the 
program  than  does  the  fact  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  presently 
constituted,  actually  O.  K.'d  the  expend- 
iture of  Federal  funds  for  use  of  a  self- 
confessed  Communist  to  specialize  in 
atomic  training  in  an  American  univer- 
sity. 

When  it  was  first  disclosed — by  a  Re- 
publican Senator — that  this  Communi5t 
student  was  enjoying  a  $1.600- a- year 
scholarship  paid  for  by  Uncle  Sam.  David 
E.  Lilientbal,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  issued  a  statement 
defending  the  group  that  had  cleared  the 
student  and  said  that  we  must  be  careful 
about  limiting  educational  freedom. 

But  when  a  Democratic  Senator — a 
well-known  fair  dealer  himself  In  certain 
respects — pointed  out  vehemently  that 
educational  freedom  was  hardly  the  is- 
sue, and  that  the  real  Issue  wax  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  would 
sub^dize  the  education  of  a  dues-paying 
Communist.  Mr  Lillenthal  hastily  back- 
tracked. He  said  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi>tfion  would  cut  thi«  student  off 
from  its  subsidy. 
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AD  of  these  developments  may  be  han- 
dled well — from  a  press  standpoint — by 
the  New  Dealers  and  "fair  dealers."  But 
tbey  cannot  help  but  reflect  on  the  in- 
tegrity and  administrative  ability  of  men 
who  have  long  been  accused  of  being 
"soft"  on  communism  and  now  are 
proved  to  be  either  soft-hearted  or  soft- 
headed. It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  ap- 
pellation fits  them  most  accurately. 

Back  when  he  was  being  confirmed  as 
head  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Mr.  Lillenthal  was  under  great  suspicion 
in  many  quarters  about  his  essential 
patriotism  and  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
workings  of  representative  government. 
Many  Senators  of  his  own  political  party 
fought  his  confirmation  bitterly,  but  a 
Republican  Senate  actually  confirmed 
this  man  in  his  post. 

Now  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost.  Instance  after  instance  showing 
either  sympathy  for  the  Communists  who 
would  make  over  America  or  revealing 
extreme  carelessness  and  laxity  insofar  as 
security  of  atomic  secrets  is  concerned, 
are  coming  out.  They  reflect  on  Mr. 
Lllienthal,  for  If  there  is  one  man  re- 
sponsible, he  is  the  man. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ability  of  the 
entire  Pair  Deal  administration  to  ferret 
out  Communists  in  Government  service 
generally  also  Is  in  question.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  analyst  who  was  arrested 
by  the  FBI  and  is  now  on  trial  in  Wash- 
ington, has  been  accused  of  collaborat- 
ing with  a  Russian  diplomat  on  espio- 
nage. Whether  or  not  she  Is  guilty  de- 
pends upon  the  outcome  of  the  fair  trial 
she  is  enjoying  in  a  free  coimtry. 

But,  of  course,  she  is  not  the  only  per- 
son still  employed  in  the  executive 
branch,  more  than  a  year  after  the  loy- 
alty program  began,  who  is  maintaining 
friendly  and  confidential  relations  with 
Russian  visitors,  agents,  diplomats,  or 
Soviet  representatives.  Maintenance  of 
such  friendships  between  the  nationals 
of  America  and  Russia  is  a  dangerous 
practice,  for  it  promotes  in  many  ways 
the  po.ssibilities  of  espionage  by  either 
accident  or  design. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  such  liaison — and 
Its  possible  disastrous  consequences — we 
must  withdraw  ofllcial  United  States  rec- 
ognition of  Russia.  They  will  then  have 
to  take  their  thousands  of  agents  home. 
We  will  have  only  10  or  12  families  to 
tarlDg  out  of  Moscow.  The  Russians 
eome  and  go  at  will  in  this  country.  Our 
few  representatives  in  Russia  are  cooped 
up  In  Moscow,  unless  they  get  special 
p>ermission  to  take  a  trip  and  even  on 
such  jaunts  they  are  followed  by  NKVD 
agents. 


Washinfton't  Most  Soccessfal  Lobbyist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THX  SZNATI  OP  TH£  tTNTTKD  8TATX8 

Fridaw.  May  20  {legi$lattoe  day  of 
Monday.  April  11).  1H9 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUh.    Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Washington's  Most  Suc- 
cessful Lobbyist,"  appearing  in  the  May 
1949  issue  of  the  Readers'  Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WASHIIVCTOir'S  MOST  STTCCSaSPDI.  LOBBTIST 

(By  Alfred  Steinberg) 
(Condensed  from  the  Sign) 

Two  years  ago  Mike  Masaoka  did  not  know 
beans  about  lobbying.  Today  he  stands 
without  peer  among  the  thousands  of  lobby- 
ists In  Washington.  His  record  in  the  Eight- 
ieth Concrw  was  monumental-r-the  passage 
of  five  public  and  12  private  bills  fcx-  his 
Japanese-American  constituents. 

Mike  Blasaoka  practices  a  kind  of  personal 
lobbying  that  is  entirely  new.  He  can't  prom- 
ise votes  or  money,  ils  success  Is  bound  to 
his  maxim.  "Sell  yourself  first  and  then  sell 
your  caiiae." 

Of  his  unbelievable  record  Mike  says  with 
characteristic  modesty,  "Anyone  can  sell  fair 
play  and  Justice."  Prodded  by  Mike,  the 
Eightieth  Congress  passed  bills  to  provide 
the  following:  Financial  relief  to  110.000 
Japanese  Americans  for  losses  suffered  when 
they  were  evacuated  from  our  West  Coast  \a 
1S42;  payment  for  fire  damage  in  evacuation 
camps;  permission  for  GIs  to  bring  their 
Japanese  brides  to  the  United  States;  can- 
cellation of  deportation  orders  against  de- 
serving Japanese  aliens;  American  citizenship 
for  Japanese  aliens  who  served  honorably 
with  our  armed  forces  during  the  war.  The 
12  private  bills  which  I*  ke  obtained  lor  in- 
dividual Japanese  Americans  requu-ed  al- 
most as  much  effort  as  these  more  inclusive 
public  bUls. 

In  his  work  Mike  feels  that  deep  down  he 
la  the  conscience  of  America;  he  t3n?lfles  all 
minority  groups  in  their  struggle  to  win  ac- 
ceptance as  equal  partners  in  America. 

The  fourth  eldest  in  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren. Mike  was  born  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  of  Jap- 
anese parents.  A  few  years  after  he  was 
bom.  his  family  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  his  father,  a  flsh-peddler,  was  killed 
by  a  hit-and-run  driver. 

Mrs.  Masaoka,  left  penniless,  managed  to 
support  her  family  by  running  a  fruit-and- 
flah  stand  near  the  State  capitol.  Mike  came 
to  know  many  of  Utah's  chief  p>ollticians  who 
were  her  customers.  They  fostered  in  him 
a  deep  Interest  In  civic  affairs.  Today  both 
the  mayor  of  SiUt  Lake  City,  Earl  J.  Glade. 
and  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  oi  Utah,  teel 
personally  responsible  for  Mike's  success. 

Working  his  way  throxigh  the  University 
of  Utah,  Mike  stlU  found  time  to  become  an 
exceptional  student,  public  speaker,  and  de- 
bate'. On  a  trip  to  the  west  coast  after 
graduation  he  reallaed  for  the  first  time  the 
unhappy  living  conditions  of  moct  Japanese 
Americans.  College  graduates  woi^ed  at  me- 
nial Jobs.  Restrictive  covenants  created 
little  Tokyos.  Influential  newspapers  di- 
rected propaganda  against  the  Japanese 
Americans,  who,  they  said,  were  In  cahoota 
with  Japanese  warlords. 

Oteieked.  Mike  realized  that  the  problems 
of  Japanese  Americans  on  the  west  coast 
cotild  not  be  sotved  without  organization 
and  direct  representation.  He  became  ac- 
tive In  the  Japanese-American  Cltiaens 
lisagxie  ( JACL) .  In  IMC  he  waa  elected  Jap- 
rnnt —  American  of  the  year. 

On  December  7.  ISAl.  in  a  meeting  hall  In 
North  PUtte,  Nebr..  Mike  was  urging  a  group 
of  Japanese  Americans  to  pledge  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  when  police  entered,  guns 
drawn.  Marl  Harbor  was  already  a  fact  and 
thaae  were  Japaneae.  Mike  was  bustled  off 
to  Jail.  Three  days  later,  after  Senators 
TkOSHS  and  Murdock.  of  Utah,  burned  up 
fho  wins  to  North  Platte,  he  was  released. 

The  darkest  moment  of  Mike's  life  came  In 
IMS.  when  the  evaeuauon  of  ail  persooe  oi 


Japanese  ancestry  from  the  west  eoaat  waa 
ordered.  More  than  IIO.OCO  perHoa.  Indod- 
ing  Mike's  mother  a^d  his  ftaneSe.  Stsu  Mi- 
neta,  were  taken  to  inland  prison  carapa. 
Two-thirds  of  the  evacuees  were  natlTe-bom 
American  citizens. 

Mike  went  up  and  down  the  coast  urging 
the  evacuees  to  cooperate  with  the  Army  In 
the  evacuation,  even  though  their  oonsti- 
tutional  rights  were  being  violated.  His  lls- 
tenos  had  misgivings.  And  wlMH  ttiey 
found  themselves  in  wretched  camps  *'^»**mI 
bart>ed  wire,  with  little  to  keep  them  occu- 
pied, they  blamed  him  personally  for  their 
plight.  Some  camps  hanged  him  m  effigy 
and  one  camp  erected  a  Masaoka  tombstone. 

Mike  was  not  evacuated.  In  return  for 
urging  their  people  to  cooperate  in  the  evac- 
uation, several  JACL  leaders  were  given  per- 
mission to  do  what  they  could  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  evacuees.  Mike  traversed  the 
country,  explaming  their  loyalty  and  per- 
suading church  groups  and  others  to  lUfe 
their  re-establishment  as  a  going  ptart  of  ttas 
Nation.  In  the  process,  he  was  thrown  Into 
Jail  eight  times  and  was  often  roughed  up  by 
police.  Radio  Tokyo  broadcast  that  as  aoim 
as  Japanese  troops  landed  in  San  Frmneleoo 
Mike  wotild  be  the  first  American  hanged. 

In  1942,  Mike  went  to  Washington  to  aak 
that  Japanese  Americans  be  permitted  to 
leave  their  camps  and  volunteer  for  the 
Army.  Not  until  January  1943,  however, 
were  Japanese  .Americans  permitted  to  do 
so — and  then  only  because  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  John  J.  McCloy  took  up  their 
case.  The  Japanese-American  44ad  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team  was  activated  as  a 
unit  in  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.  Mike  was  the 
first  continental  volunteer. 

When  the  Four  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
originally  went  mto  acTion  in  Italy,  it  had  a 
complement  of  3,000  men.  After  4  months 
in  the  line,  its  casualty  rate  waa  over  300 
percent.  «The  Four  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second  won  more  major  decorations  for  time 
spent  In  combat  than  any  other  comparable 
unit.  Its  men  wo  l  more  than  9.000  combat 
medals.  Gen.  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell  best 
summarized  the  war  record  of  the  Japanese 
Americans :  "They  bought  an  awf\il  big  himk 
of  America  with  their  blood." 

From  her  bleak  prison  camp  Mike's  mother 
advised  her  sons  to  volunteer  "because  this 
is  my  country."  Five  Masaoka  boys  saw 
service  m  Italy  and  France.  Four  wws 
wounded;  one  was  killed. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  Mike  waa  mua- 
tered  ovrt.  he  knew  his  Job  had  Just  begun. 
The  Japanese  Americans  had  dropped  their 
resentment  against  him  when  he  turned 
down  a  commission  to  t>ecome  an  enlisted 
man.  Later  the  feeling  had  become  general 
among  them  that  cooperation  in  the  evacua- 
tion had  been  wise. 

Some  time  before  the  Eightieth  Congress 
went  into  session  in  January  1947.  ICke  and 
Etsu,  whom  he  had  married  Just  before  going 
Into  the  Armr.  moved  to  Washington.  They 
opened  an  office  In  their  two-room  apart- 
ment. Then  they  walked  over  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Ssc- 
retary  of  the  Senate  and  gingerly  reglatered 
as  lobbyists.  The  JACL  had  decided  that 
writing  letters  to  Congressmen  and  aending 
petitions  to  the  President  were  not  caoagb. 
Mike'a  Job  was  to  convince  a  majority  of  the 
435  Representatives  and  96  Senators  that  hta 
propoaals  were  worthy  of  paassfs  at  a  tlOM 
when  the  internauonal  sesns  was  dnotfy 
and  inflation,  h^uftng.  and  labor  problenu 
loomed  large  at  home. 

His  most  important  assi^^nment  waa  to  re- 
move the  racial  discriminatloa  stiU 
lug  m  our  immigration  and  naturall 
laws.  Mike's  mother  and  Olnao  Naka4la.  fur 
example — who  had  come  to  this  country  de- 
cades ago.  and  who  between  them  bad  had 
13  sons  in  the  Army— were  inell^ble  to  be- 
Uuitcd    States    cldsena.      Mrs.    Nawa 
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liunemorl.  mother  of  Sadao  liunenKin.  win- 
ner o;  tbc  Congressicnai  Med&l  of  Honor,  not 
only  was  unable  to  become  a  cuizen  but  waa 
sn>*****  to  receive  a  CalUomla  old-age  pen- 
iton  because  of  bcr  alien  status. 

ICany  of  the  evacuees  from  the  we«t  coast 
were  now  daatttut*.  The  farms  of  >ome  had 
been  foreclOMd  while  they  were  away.  The 
Government  had  not  stored  their  belongings 
as  promised.  SooM  bad  been  forced  to  sell 
their  property   for  practicaily  nothing. 

About  2.000  Japanese  were  awaiting  depor- 
tation because  their  temporary  visas  had  run 
out.  Many  had  worked  for  OSS.  OWI.  or 
the  War  Department  T'ney  bad  drawn  most 
of  the  maps  by  which  our  B-29  s  bombed 
Jap«ui.  Many  had  taught  in  our  military  lan- 
guage schools.  Others  had  broadcast  or  mon- 
itored radio  pro-ams  to  and  from  Japan. 
By  helping  us  they  had  committed  treason 
to  Japan.  E)eservlng  Burope«a  aliens  could 
have  their  deportaUona  Muaeeled:  the«e 
■Utns  could  not 

matters  constituted  Mike's  must 
legislation.  Usual  lobbying  procedures  were 
useless.  The  people  he  represented  had  no 
eilective  voting  power,  political  Influence, 
money.  Mike  looked  sbout  fc»-  a  new  ap- 
proach. He  read  everything  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  pertaining  to  the  legislation  In 
which  h«  was  Interested.  In  a  month  he 
knew  more  about  both  sides  of  his  proposals 
than  anyone  else  in  Washington. 

He  directed  his  first  attack  at  the  aub- 
coounittees.  Pew  Members  saw  Mike  the 
ttnt  time  he  called  But  he  got  to  know 
the  secretaries  of  the  subcomatttaMMn.  and 
when  they  fovuul  he  had  siiniattllfig  worth 
white  to  say  they  scheduled  appoLntmenu. 

There  were  lucky  breaks,  too.  One  secre- 
tary had  )ust  tamed  down  Mike's  request 
for  an  interview  when  the  Senator  shouted 
tron  his  inner  sanctum:  "Walt  a  minute. 
Mike's  an  Irish  name. " 

"Tes.  sir. '  Masaoka  replied  quickly.  "I'm 
part  Iriah — at  least.  I  have  Irlah  blood  in 
me.' 

The  Senator's  eyebrows  climbed  snd  Mike 
burrtod  to  explain.  "When  the  Germans 
■Iwt  me  up  overseas  I  got  a  transfusion  at 
an  aid  station.  An  Irishman  from  Boston 
gave  me  his  blood" 

The  Senator  laughed  and  invited  Mike  into 
bis  oAce.  When  they  emerged  an  hour  later 
tbe  Senator  had  hi*  arm  around  Mikes 
ahoulders  snd  was  saying.  "Now.  don't  worry, 
son.  We  11  do  everything  possible  to  help 
yow  people." 

Mike  drafted  many  oi  hla  bllU  himself, 
then  looked  for  Congressmen  who  would 
sponsor  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  selling 
htmarlf  and  then  his  cause. 

While  be  was  btisy  with  subcomEOltteemen 
and  sponsors.  Mike  was  also  presenting  his 
cause  to  church,  veteran,  and  other  groups 
At  hearings  his  speeches  were  gems  of  clar- 
ity, logic,  and  delivery.  Many  Congressnxen 
aAnned  that  they  dropped  their  last  linger- 
tnc  opposition  after  listening  to  him. 

Letter  to  Mike  from  Japanese  aliens  who 
had  lived  as  long  as  40  years  In  this  country 
sbowed  that  State  laws  barred  them  from 
a  great  variety  of  Jobs  Many  State  lava 
permitted  persons  with  first  cltlaenshlp 
papers  to  work  at  some  of  these  restricted 
Jobs,  but  the  Jxistlce  Department  customarily 
to  Issue  first  papers  to  Jspanese 
on  the  ground  that  they  could  not 
eventually  become  clttana*. 

Bere  again  Mike  decided  on  personal  lob- 
feylBg.  lie  went  to  Ugo  Carrisl.  then  Com- 
mla^oner  of  Immlgntlon  snd  Naturalisa- 
tion. Among  the  data  bs  presented  was  the 
information  that  the  Tour  Hundred  and 
Forty-second  bad  liberated  Carusls  home 
town  of  Carrara.  Italy.  It  was  not  long 
before  Japanese  aliens  were  permitted  to 
take  cut  first  citizenship  papers. 

In  recent  weeks  Mike  has  seen  bla  tabby- 
ciuwucu  by  HouM  paaM#a  of 
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OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  18  legislative  day  of 
Mdnday.  AprU  11).  1949 


Mr.  MUIRAY 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 

loans  to  Germany  and  Dil- 

Co."  published  by  the  Society 

Prevention  of  World  War   ni. 

515    Madl.son    Avenue.    New 

Y .  a  nonprofit  educational 

In    its    March-April    and 

1949  Issues   of  the  maga- 

World  War  HI. 

no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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s  iways  make  the  same  mistakes? 
time  when  we  thought  we  bad 
not    to   do   SO.     In    fact, 
veral   times   when   we   learned 
In    1932.   after   we   woke   up   to 
that  we  were  very  foolish 
we  were  sure  that  we  would 
the  same  mistake  again.     For 
1933.    the   outstanding   British 
financier.  Sir  Arthur  Samuel, 
wui  not  be  able  to  receive 
in  Great  Britain.  Prance,  or  '.he 
during  our  lifetime."    Sir  Ar- 
y  upset  because  of  the  unrella- 
German   borrowers.     What  he 
them    he    summed    up    in    one 
"Abuse  of  credit  by  foreign 
developed  into  abuse  of  con- 
to  nothing  less  than  vul- 


In  the  early  thirties.     The  full 

loans  was  not  felt  until  the 
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n  the  street  was  stire  that  the 

what  It  said.  but.  as  usual, 

fur  he  was  not  able  to  see 

developments  in  the  financial 
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world.  He  Is  now  being  Informed.  On  Jan- 
uary 34.  Id49,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  broke 
the  news  to  him  gently  when  It  told  him 
"American  and  other  foreign  capital  will 
soon  be  allowed  to  Invest  In  western  Ger- 
many, said  Norman  ColUson,  Economic  Cor- 
poration Admlnlstrstor  for  trlzonla — the 
American.  British,  and  French  Zones."  Pre- 
sumably the  word  "allowed"  wa.s  used  to 
make  the  offer  attractive.  More  details  came 
2  days  later,  when  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribtine  reported  the  result  of  a  survey  of 
American  observers  in  the  Ruhr  regarding 
the  plans  of  German  Industrialists  to  de- 
velop their  Industries.  As  the  New  York 
Herald  Trlbtine  stated:  "Ruhr  industrialists, 
the  survey  shows,  are  looking  at  the  moment 
to  the  United  States  as  the  best  prospect  for 
new  private  funds."  The  amount  of  money 
mentioned  by  the  survey  was  estimated  at 
2.000.000,000  western  marks.  In  addition, 
there  was  also  mention  of  1.500.000.000  marks 
to  expand  the  electrical  energy  In  the  Ruhr 
In  order  to  build  22  new  power  plants  at 
the  coal  mines. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  the  attraction  Ger- 
many is  exercising  again?  What  magic  la 
Germany  using  to  make  people  forget  so 
quickly  her  past  record?  Students  of  Ger- 
man affairs  have  tried  to  find  the  source  of 
German  attraction.  So  far  they  have  failed. 
If  today  the  world  Is  ready  to  forget  the  past 
so  quickly,  and  to  add  good  money  to  bad 
mohey.  will  serlous-mlnded  Investors  not  ask 
themselves:  Was  Germany  such  a  good  risk 
in  the  past?  Did  the  American  Inv^tment 
houses  take  the  necessary  precautions  to 
make  sure  that  the  money  loaned  to  Ger- 
many was  wisely  spent?  Did  they  ascertain 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  money?  Did 
they  make  an  analysis  to  find  out  whether 
Germany  needed  the  money  so  badly? 

The  answer,  obviously,  to  all  these  ques- 
tions, is  a  resounding  "No."  The  flnancial 
literature  of  the  twenties  is  replete  with  the 
most  glowing  statements  and  alluring  pros- 
pectuses, telling  the  American,  British,  and 
other  investors  how  sound  Germany  was. 
However,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  litera- 
ture dealing  with  the  loans  made  to  Ger- 
many also  contains  niunerous  analyses  In- 
tended to  warn  the  foreign  Investors. 

An  extensive  Investigation  was  conducted 
at  the  end  of  1931  and  the  beginning  of  1932 
by  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  attempted  to  find  an  answer 
to  the  all  perplexing  question:  Why  did  the 
foreign  Investors  throw  away  their  money 
so  eagerly  and  and  what  was  the  attraction 
Germany  exercised  over  the  Western  World? 

American  investment  houses  were  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  before  the  United  States 
Senate  committee.  They  were  asked  to  show 
how  much  money  they  loaned  to  Germany, 
how  much  profit  they  made,  what  efforts 
were  made  to  ascertain  that  the  loans  made 
were  not  in  contravention  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  and  what  efforts  were  made  to 
protect  the  lenders. 

The  most  outstanding  fact  that  was  un- 
earthed in  the  course  of  this  extensive  inves- 
tigation was  that  American  investment 
houses  were  completely  obllvlotis  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  economic  and  financial  situation 
of  Germany.  What  la  even  worse,  most  of 
the  witnesses,  as  late  as  1932,  stoutly  main- 
tained that  they  were  not  wrong  In  making 
the  huge  loans.  To  be  sure,  there  were  ex- 
ceptions to  this  attitude.  Some  of  the  in- 
vestment houses,  indeed,  learned  their  bitter 
lesson.  Some  followed  the  warning  Issued 
by  the  State  Department  and  other  responsi- 
ble persons,  but  by  and  large,  Instead  of 
admitting  Its  mistakes,  the  flnimctal  fra- 
ternity defended  Itself  stoutly  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

As  early  as  1922  the  United  States  fitate 
Departnient  began  Issuing  letters  of  warning 
to  American  Investment  houses,  in  the  form 
of  public  reteasaa.    Tha  records  show  that 
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many  other  letters  were  written  directly  to 
the  banking  houses  by  the  State  Department 
from  1922  to  1929.  wherein  attention  was 
called  to  the  large  amount  of  American  credit 
granted  to  Germany.  The  paragraph  most 
often  used  read  as  f ollovra :  "Those  risks  which 
obviously  concern  the  Investing  public 
ahould.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Department, 
be  cleared  up  before  any  action  L  taken." 
Since  these  warnings  resulted  In  many  in- 
quiries, the  State  Department  Invariably  cau- 
tioned Wall  Street  as  follows:  "If  they  can- 
not be  definitely  eliminated,  the  Department 
believes  that  you  should  consider  whether 
you  do  not  owe  a  duty  to  your  prospective 
clients,  fully  to  advise  them  of  the  situation." 
In  each  case,  however,  the  State  Department 
made  It  clear  that  It  did  not  "positively" 
object  to  the  loans  contemplated. 

As  a  result.  Wall  Street  went  on  bring- 
ing out,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  Ger- 
man bond  Issues  to  German  states,  Ger- 
man cities,  and  German  industries.  In 
fact,  anything  German  was  quickly  absorbed 
without  question.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
record  reveals  that  American  Investment 
houses  paid  handsome  commissions  to  bun- 
tfrads  of  American  representatives  in  Ger- 
nany  whose  duty  it  was  to  solicit  more  and 
more  loans  from  all  possible  German  sources 
In  order  to  dump  them  quickly  into  the 
American  public.  And,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
monition of  the  State  Department  to  take 
proper  precautions  to  explain  to  the  investors 
the  true  situation  of  the  German  economy 
in  the  twenties,  the  American  investing  fra- 
ternity made  It  very  plain  that  It  was  not 
Inter^ted  in  making  any  effort  to  attach  any 
conditions  concerning  the  way  In  which  the 
money  was  spent  In  Germany,  nor  was  an 
effort  made  to  obligate  the  recipients  In 
Germany  to  buy  any  goods  In  the  United 
States,  nor  force  them  to  establish  relations 
with  American  business  firms. 

Nor  did  the  American  investment  houses 
make  any  effort  to  insert  a  provision  whereby 
some  American  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  American  money  would  be  Imposed  up- 
on the  German  borrowers.  In  order,  for  In- 
stance, to  prevent  the  rearmament  practiced 
by  the  Weimar  Republic. 

There  was  a  time  when  those  who  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  their  folly  were  prone  to 
blame  the  scheming  Germans  for  their  mis- 
ery. They  must  have  studied  the  German 
methods  of  enticing  the  American  Investors. 
As  a  result,  they  believed  that  the  Germans 
must  be  blamed  and  no  one  else.  Here 
again,  the  records  will  show  that  even  some 
Germans  In  some  cases  were  against  the  In- 
dlscrimixuite  dumping  of  good  American 
money  In  their  country.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, In  one  of  its  letters  dated  October  23. 
192«.  In  an  answer  to  an  Inquiry  emanating 
from  a  Wall  Street  firm,  definitely  warned 
the  latter  that  even  the  Germans  did  not 
want  the  money.  But  this  warning,  too. 
went  Tinheeded.  This  is  the  way  the  State 
Department  put  It:  "In  this  connection  I 
feel  that  I  should  Inform  you  that  the  De- 
partment is  advised  that  the  German  federal 
authorities,  themselves,  are  not  dlipnaail  to 
view  with  favor  the  indiscrimlnaita  poUcy  of 
German  loans  in  the  American  marttet." 

Indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  even 
Dr.  Schacht  was  amazed  at  the  waste  of  good 
American  nusney.  But  the  German  warn- 
ings, too,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  best  way  to 
daacribe  how  soma  Oarmaa  oOdala  f elt  about 
the  American  inveatmml  be^omuf  attitude  Is 
to  q^Mte  the  Prussian  Mlnlsto-  of  Finance. 
Dr.  Koepker-Aschoff.  who,  on  December  8, 
1931.  described  the  German  reaction  as  fol- 
lows: "During  1925  and  1926  not  a  week  went 
by  that  a  representation  of  a  group  of  Ameri- 
i>»n|^^  did  not  come  to  see  me  for  that 
(making  loans).  German  authori- 
ties had  been  vlrtiiaUy  flooded  with  loan 
offers  by  foreigners." 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
splendid  work  done  by  Mr.  S.  Parker  GUbert, 


American  Agent  General  for  Reparatioru  In 
Germany.  Mr.  GUbert  cannot  be  acctised  of 
any  animosity  toward  the  financial  fraternity, 
since  he  came  from  it  and  since  be  was  sent 
to  Germany  by  the  American  originators  of 
the  Dawes  plan 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  fully  acquainted  with  the 
drive  going  on  in  the  United  States  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  people's  money.  On 
numerous  occasions  he  received  inquiries 
from  investors  asking  him  to  give  them  his 
opinion  regarding  tlie  soundness  of  proposed 
loans. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  attitude  was  clear  and  uiunis- 
takable.  On  November  11.  1925,  he  fiatly 
stated,  "that  the  Transfer  Committee  on  Rep- 
arations Is  not  In  a  position  to  give  assur- 
ances concerning  the  payment  of  interest  or 
amortization  on  the  German  loans  fioated 
abroad." 

Two  years  later  Ur.  Gilbert  made  it  even 
more  emphatic  by  issuing  a  public  warning 
sajring  as  follows:  "Recent  developments  In 
public  finance  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
interests  either  of  German  economic  life,  or 
of  the  execution  of  the  experts'  plan  (the 
experts  on  reparations).  The  evidence,  in 
fact,  is  accumulating  on  every  side  that  the 
German  public  airthorltles  are  developing 
and  executing  constantly  enlarged  programs 
of  ejcpendlture  and  of  borrowing  with  but 
little  regard  to  the  financial  consequences 
of  their  action." 

Apparently,  Mr.  GUbert  despaired  of  being 
able  to  enlighten  the  American  bankers  at 
all,  for  a  year  earlier,  on  November  3,  1926, 
he  openly  told  his  honest  opinion  about  the 
nature  of  the  German  loans.  He  expressed 
himself  in  very  forceful  language,  but  failed. 
He  said  on  November  3.  1926:  "I  am  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  recklessness  of  Amer- 
ican bankers  In  offering  to  the  public  the 
securities  of  German  states  on  the  basis  of 
purely  German  views." 

Some  outstanding  experts  assumed  that 
Germany,  In  addiiton  to  the  $300,000,000  to 
be  derived  from  her  raUroads,  could  pay  an 
additional  $120,000,000  as  a  maximum.  This 
being  the  case,  the  total  German  payniients 
could  not  have  exceeded  $420,000,000.  How 
did  the  New  York  Times  arrive  at  an  annual 
figure  of  $625,000,000? 

The  moral  of  this  story  Is  plain:  WhUe  it 
could  be  reasonably  argued  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  loan  spree  the  American  pub- 
lic knew  very  little  about  the  state  of  affairs 
of  Germany,  there  was  no  doubt — on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  above — that  the  finan- 
cial fraternity  did  nothing  to  enlighten  the 
American  Investor  and  to  guide  him  prop- 
erly. Here  are  the  results  of  the  famous 
"metaphysics"  mastered  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  felicitous  description  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Since  the  Dawes  plan— 
192'; — Germany,  according  to  her  ovm  fig- 
ures, paid  a  total  of  $2,350,000,000  to  cover  her 
reparation  payments  and  to  service  her  other 
foreign  debts. 

In  the  same  time — stUl  according  to  Ger- 
many's own  statistics— she  l»rrowed  from 
other  countries  the  Incredible  sum  of  $3.- 
750,000.000  with  which  to  pay  reparations. 
In  other  words.  Germany  borrowed  $1,400,- 
000.000  more  than  she  paid  in  reparations. 
Two-thirds  of  the  borrowed  money  came 
from  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  British  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  between  the  years  of 
1924  and  1930,  some  18  to  19  billion  marks 
of  capital  were  imported  Into  Germany.  Of 
thU  total,  between  9  and  94  bUUons  were 
the  proceeds  of  long-term  loans  and  Invest- 
ments, and  5  to  8  billions  of  short-term  bor- 
rowing, the  remaining  3  4  to  4  billion  marks 
being  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ot  domestic 
mark  sacuritles. 

Tha  aoove  sums  do  not  take  into  oonsld- 
eratlon  the  loans  made  to  Germany  prior 
to  1W4.  nor  those  fioated  privately  Need- 
less to  add.  most  of  these  loans  are  still 
outstanding     Which  brings  us  back  to  tha 


question  we  raised  above:  What  Is  the  na- 
ture of  Germany's  msgie  attraction?  Mo 
adequate  answer  can  be  found  in  the  1  rimaa 
of  literature  dealing  with  that  period. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  this  magle 
attraction  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Amerleaa 
Investment  houses  honestly  believed  that  It 
was  good  busineas  to  Invest  In  Germany.  We 
are  sorry  to  disagree  with  this  interpretation, 
since  the  evidence  does  not  bear  It  out 

In  fact  a  careTxil  analysis  of  seme  erf  the 
activities  of  American  investment  houses  wlU 
clearly  prove  that  not  only  did  some  of  them 
not  even  protect  their  own  Interests,  but  they 
clearly  acted  against  their  own  Interests. 

For  Instance,  on  January  5.  1932.  Mr 
Clarence  Dillon  of  the  house  erf  DUlon,  Bead 
&  Co..  appeared  before  the  United  StataaSaB* 
ate  Committee  on  Finance  to  give  an  aBaouBt 
of  Ms  firm's  loans  to  Germany.  When  he 
was  asked  whether  he  knew  that  at  the  time 
the  extensive  loans  were  made  to  the  Oeroaa 
Industrialists,  the  latter  were  already  over- 
borrowed,  he  replied:  "I  do  not  think  any  of 
the  Gennan  industrialists  to  whom  we  loaned 
money  were  overborrowed"  When  he  was 
further  asked  by  Senator  Johnson:'  "Do  you 
remember  the  statement  hat  was  made  by 
OUb«i;  in  1927  regarding  Germany  being 
overborrowed?"  Mr.  Dillon  replied.  "I  heard 
you  talk  of  It  yesterday,  sir  " 

Under  further  specific  questioning  whether 
he,  himself,  knew  of  Mr.  Gilbert  s  warnings 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  against  the  Inter- 
ests of  American  business.  Mr.  Dillon  finally 
admitted  that  he  understood  such  wamlBfi 
were  made. 

Why  did  Mr.  DUlon  claim  that  the  German 
Industries  were  not  overborrowed?  Since 
Mr.  DiUon  denied,  as  late  as  1932,  that  the 
German  Industrialists  were  overborrowed — 
and  this  m  the  face  of  aU  the  evidence  accu- 
mulated in  the  years  prior  to  the  Senate  in- 
vestigation— it  behooves  oa  to  dlscusa  Mr. 
DiUon'B  activities. 

Thwe  Is  a  pertinent  reason  why  Mr  Dil- 
lon's case  must  t>e  discussed  here.  To  begin 
with,  unlike  most  of  the  loans  floated  by  the 
other  Wall  Street  Investment  houses,  those 
fioated  by  DlUon,  Read  were  made  largely  to 
the  German  heavy  mdustry.  These  loans 
helped  Germany  to  buUd  up  her  war  poten- 
tial. 

Since  VTE-day  the  name  of  Dillon.  Read 
has  been  mentioned  prominently  in  conaac- 
tion  with  Germany.  The  public  at  bvge 
has  learned  in  recent  times  that  former 
members  of  the  DUlon,  Read  investment 
house  have  been  very  active  in  public  affatra 
and  in  making  our  German  policy.  We  our- 
selves have  made  an  extensive  analysis  of 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Paul  Nitze.  former  vice 
president  of  DtUon,  Reed,  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  in 
the  State  Department  se>me  8  months  ago. 
(Published  in  Prevent  World  War  III,  No.  25, 
May-June  1948.  The  Right  Men  In  the  Right 
Places  ) 

Since  we  are  very  anxious  to  find  out  why 
Germany  has  been  the  ever-recurring  object 
of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  some  American 
banking  houses  and  presently  of  some  high 
Government  officials,  we  feel  that  the  only 
way  to  answer  this  query  ia  to  go  back  to  the 
sotirce  Itself — the  German  industrlallsu. 
The  reader  will  not  find  It  all  in  published 
materials. 

But  we  wUl  tell  something  about  It:  Fnta 
Thyssen.  the  notorious  Ruhr  industrialist 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  Hitler's 
coming  to  poww,  was  asked  at  the  time  why 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  Dawes  plan,  and  why 
he  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  Young  plan, 
which  was  the  second  attempt  made  aft^r 
World  War  I  to  salvage  something  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  German  reparations  pro- 
gram. "In  my  judgment,"  Mr.  Thyaeen  re- 
plied, "the  flnancial  debt  thus  created  wae 
botmd  to  disrupt  the  entire  economy  of  the 
Reich  "  And  why  did  Thyaeen  take  such  s 
negative  atutude   toward  the   Young  plan? 
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Wt  wUl  l«t  hlro  My  It  in  hts  own  word*:  "My 
iwttton  WM  largely  determined  by  what  au 
AaMtlMn  banker  told  me  and  Voegler. 
(Voeflcr  «m«  tto»  toratna  behind  the  Germans' 
blRcat  steel  cartel,  the  United  German  Stctl 
Works.  He  commuted  suJdde  shortly  before 
the  Allies  entered  Duesseldort  In  1945)  I 
refer  to  Mr  Clarence  Dillon  of  the  firm  of 
Dillon.  Read  h  Co .  a  Jew.  with  whom  we 
were  on  very  friendly  relations.  Mr  Dillon 
expreasly  said:  If  I  may  give  you  a  piece  of 
adTlce.  dont  sign.'  I  have  never  forgotten 
this,  and  I  have  always  remained  particularly 
grateful  for  his  advice  for  he  gave  It  agnlnst 
his  own  Interests  and  for  the  good  of  Ger- 
many " 

We  believe  that  the  secret  of  Germany's 
magic  attraction  over  some  of  the  Invest- 
ment houses  in  the  United  States  can  be 
found  in  the  last  few  words  of  Thyeaen's 
confession.  From  this  sUtement  is  It  not 
quite  clear  that  Mr.  Dillon  mtist  have  had  a 
•oft  spot  for  Germany?  When  Mr. 
■lated  before  the  Senate  committee 
tai  19S2  that  he  did  not  think  the  German 
tndus^lallsu  were  overborrowed.  he  obvi- 
ously knew  full  well  that  his  statement  was 
not  correct  and  that  the  loans  did  not  pro- 
tact  American  interests.  And  when  Mr. 
»  candidly  confeoaed  that  Mr.  Dtllon 
him  not  to  agree  to  the  Toung  plan. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Dillon  did  not 
care  to  help  the  American  Investor  or  else 
Mr.  Dillon  would  have  advised  Thyssen  to 
agree  to  the  Young  plan  and  thus  help  sal- 
vage the  American  Interests  in  Germany. 

And  ye:  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the 
Dillon.  Read  house  did  not  p;oflt  from  its 
ralatlons  with  the  German  heavy  industry. 
We  will  let  Mr  Clarence  Dillon  tell  It  in  his 
own  words.  iFrom  his  testimony  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
January  6.  1932) :  ~In  the  period  since  the 
war.  the  toUi  amount  of  thoae  issues  that  we 
have  bandied,  and  I  have  not  Included  issues 
wbara  other  banking  houses  or  banks  have 
handled  the  account,  and  where  we  may 
bai^e  participated  for  small  amounts,  bin  I 
•m  flTlng  you.  Senator,  the  figures  where 
v*  have  handled  the  accoimt — the  total  of 
•acH  laaues  amounta  to  91.491.238.543  ' 

A  bnak-down  of  the  total  number  of 
Oerman  loans  floated  In  the  United  States  by 
of  the  moat  pranlnant  Wall  street 
nvaala  that  the  Dillon.  Read  *  Co 
Srat  place  with  the  National  City 
Bank.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
partial  list: 

#f  limber 
In  vast  ment  botiaa :  o/  loans 


DUlon.  Read  *  Co 

City  Bank I 

Forbes 

Spaycr  *  Co 

Blair  *  Co _ 

J.  P.  Morgan 


-  20 
.  20 
.  16 
8 
.  3 
.       2 

I  rtgards  the  total  amount  of  all  foreign 
la  handled  by  the  two  houaes  most  promi- 
nently connected  with  German  loans,  it  Is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  the  Dillon.  Read  & 
Oo.  and  the  National  City  Bank  again  are  tied 
for  first  pUce.  While  the  former  dalma  of 
havtof  floated  a  total  of  8I.4ei.a98.548.  the 
latter  can  boast  that  It  floated  a  total  of 
81.500.000.000. 

Since  some  former  prominent  oOcials  of 
the  IXllon.  Read  firm  have  been  strong  advo- 
cates of  the  rebuilding  of  Germany,  the  ques- 
tion Is:  Have  they  learned  the  lesson  of  the 
twenties?    We  shall  let  the  reader  Judge  for 
himself.    But  before  doing  so.  let  him  ponder 
the  following  sentence  culled   from  former 
Dillon,  Read  vice  presldeu'— Gen.  W  Draper's 
testlmooy  te/ure  the  mngiaaaluuai  eommlt- 
tee.    -I  pmonally  have  been  otM,  for  34 
y— fi  *ho  has  been  attacked  in  the  papers 
prahahly  more  than  anyona  else  for  trying  to 
tallkt  up  Cenaany  and  for  trying  to  rtduce 
Iba   repatatlona   program.     1   admit   that   I 


have  had 
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that  point  of  view."  (P  811.  hear- 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Corn- 
Appropriations.  House  of  Repre- 
80th  Cong.) 


Vengeance,  Not  Justice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

H6N.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

W  THE  !  ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frida  t.  May  20  (legislative  day  of 

Annday.  April  11),  1949 

Mr.  LLNGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  App«ndlx  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  a  Dpeared  on  May  18.  1949,  in 
Human  ]  ^•ents  entitled  "Vengeance,  Not 
Justice."  by  William  Henry  Chamberlin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orde  -ed  to  be  printed  in  th3  Record, 
as  follow  >: 
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Vengeanci,  Not  Justick 
William  Henry  Chamberlin) 
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recent  conviction  of   19  out  of 
the  thirteenth  and  last  of  a 
so-called    war-crimes    trials,    held 
participation  or  under  Amerl- 
In  Germany,  has  come  to  an 
result  of  these  trials.  1.539  per- 
found  guilty  and  444  were  con- 
death.     Most  of  these  sentences 
executed;   some  have  been  corn- 
are  still  pending. 
of  these  unprecedented  trials  to 
taxpayers  Is  estimated  at  from 
ve  million  dollars.     The  ciwt  in 
of  biisic  Ideals  of  equity,  legality, 
International    relations    la    Im- 
For   these   trials   were   not,   as 
::ourt  Justice   Robert   H.  Jackson 
have  asserted,  a  vindication  of 
nclples  of  law  and  morality. 
contrary,  the  whole  organization 
of  these   trials  represents  a 
some  of  the  most  essential  ele- 
( he  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  the 
Senator  Taft  put  his  finger  on 
"  defect  when  be  said  recently; 
to  the  Nuremberg  trial's  was 
•  clothed  with  the  forms  of  Jus- 
»ere  m  fact  sn  Instrument  of  gov- 
loUcy.  determined  months   before 
and  Yalta." 

of  crltlciam.  which  future  ob- 
and  legal  commentators  are 
to  overlook,  may  be  briefly  sum- 
follows  : 
was  no  pretense  of  equal    re- 
before  the  law.     Only  Germans 
i^ed.   In   many   cases   for   actions 
also  committed  by  some  or  all  of 
powers.      Yet    what    distln- 
jenuine  court  of  Justice  from   a 
ob  Is  the  observance  of  the  prln- 
aw  Is  applied  universally  and  ob- 
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very    Important    principle    that 

Jiu-les  should  have  no  personal 

prejudice  In  the  cat>e8  they  con- 

I  ut  and  cuuld  not  be  observed  In 

'  Luqulshed  by  victors. 
defect  of  the  trials  waa  aggra- 
the  excessive  participation  of 
itlzcns  of  very  recent  origin— 
itlcal  and  racial  refugees  who  In 
were  animated  by  an  altogether 

desire  for  revence. 
»jnduct  of  at  least  some  of  the 

<  Itiatcd  by  tha  extortion  of  con- 


fessions by  methods  of  extreme  brutality  and 
deceit. 

(5)  Like  many  other  developments  of  the 
twentieth  century  these  trials  of  vanquished 
by  victors  represent  retrogression,  not  prog- 
ress. They  recall  the  practices  of  20  centuries 
ago.  when  captured  rulers  were  strangled 
after  being  led  In  Roman  triumphs.  They 
are  more  likely  to  promote  wars  of  extermi- 
nation than  to  serve  as  war  deterrents. 

(«)  The  trials  set  dangerous  precedents 
and  violated  such  known  principles  of  na- 
tional and  International  law  as  the  rule  that 
there  can  be  no  ex  post  facto  punishments. 
Among  the  precedents  are  the  holding  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  officials  responsible  for  car- 
rying out  the  orders  of  their  superiors. 

Under  this  precedent  every  military  or 
naval  officer  who  takes  part  In  framing  war 
plans  may  be  Indicted  as  a  promoter  of  ag- 
gressive war— If  his  country  Is  on  the  losing 
side. 

n 

These  considerations  hold  good  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  acts  of  horrible 
cruelty  were  committed  by  the  Nazis  before 
and  during  the  war  and  that  many  of  those 
who  suffered  death  or  Imprisonment  In  the 
war  trials  are  entitled  to  no  sympathy  on  the 
basis  of  their  records.  The  real  case  against 
the  war  trials  Is  not  what  they  did  to  some 
1.500  Germans,  but  the  serious  Injiu-y  they 
inflicted  on  Western  standards  of  Impartial 
Justice  and  moral  consistency. 

One  of  the  counte  In  the  indictment  against 
the  Nazi  leaders  at  Nuremberg  was  the  plan- 
ning and  waging  of  wars  of  aggression.  It 
Is  now  a  matter  of  public  historical  record, 
and  was  weU  known  at  the  time  of  the 
Nuremberg  proceedings,  that  the  German  at- 
tack on  Poland  on  September  1.  1939.  closely 
followed  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  dividing  a  large  part  of  Eastern  Europe 
between  the  two  powers.  In  accordance  with 
this  treaty  the  Soviet  Union  invaded,  an- 
nexed, and  oppressed  the  eastern  half  of 
Poland,  and  later  overran  the  three  Inde- 
pendent Baltic  Republics,  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia. 

If  the  punishment  of  aggressive  war  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Nuremberg  tribunal,  then 
the  place  of  the  Soviet  representatives  was  In 
the  dock  with  the  accused,  not  on  the  bench 
with  the  Judges.  In  view  of  the  markedly 
different  Ueatment  metered  out  to  Nasi  ag- 
gression and  to  Soviet  aggression,  it  seems  a 
reasonable  deduction  that  the  Germans  were 
punished  not  for  waging  aggressive  war.  but 
for  losing  It. 

Many  moral  Inconsistencies  and  legal  non 
sequlturs  of  the  Nuremberg  Judgment  are 
pointed  out  In  Montgomery  Belg ion's  ex- 
cellent work.  Victors'  Justice  (now  available 
in  an  American  edition.  Henry  Regnery  Co.. 
Hinsdale.  111.).  One  U  especially  worth 
noting.  This  Is  the  verdict  In  the  case  of 
Admiral  Karl  Doenitz.  The  tribunal  stated: 
"In  view  of  ail  the  facts  proved  and  in 
particular  of  an  order  of  the  British  Admi- 
ralty announced  on  May  8.  1940.  according 
to  which  all  vessels  should  be  sunk  at  sight 
in  the  Skaggerak.  and  the  answers  to  Inter- 
rogatories by  Admiral  Nlmlta  stating  that 
imrestricted  submarine  warfare  was  carried 
on  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  United  States 
from  the  fh^i  day  that  Nation  entered  the 
war,  the  sentence  on  Doenita  Is  not  assessed 
on  the  ground  of  his  breaches  of  the  Interna- 
tional law  of  submarine  warfare." 

The  hnpllcatlons  of  this  ruling  are  breath- 
taking. A  German  naval  commander  was 
granted  Immunity  if  he  committed  only 
breaches  of  International  agreements  about 
submarine  warfare  which  had  been  conslst- 
enUy  practiced  by  the  Americans  and  the 
British. 

However,  thla  principle  waa  not  observed 
In  many  c:  i^.e  '.\..  -::-1;ti?8  jud"  nents  For. 
apart  from  toe  maniacal  extermination  of 
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the  Jews,  almost  every  Nasi  war  crime  waa 
committed  by  all  or  some  of  the  victorious 
powers.  This  la  true  as  regards  forcible  an- 
nexation of  foreign  territory,  launching  of 
aggressive  war.  rape,  looting,  and  other  ex- 
cesses committed  against  civilians,  mass  up- 
rooting and  expulsions,  large-scale  exploita- 
tion of  war  prisoners  for  slave  labor.  Such 
actions  are  either  criminal,  regardless  of 
who  commits  them,  or  they  are  not.  The 
war -crimes  tribunals  meted  out  punishment 
only  to  Germans. 

va 

The  moral  value  of  the  war-crimes  trials 
was  further  nuilihed  by  the  methods  often 
used  to  extract  confessions.  Moat  notorious 
and  unsavory  was  the  third-degree  treatment 
applied  to  the  defendants  In  the  Malmedy 
trial,  a  large  group  of  Oerman  soldiers 
charged  with  killing  American  prisoners  dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

An  Army  commission,  headed  by  Justice 
Gordon  Simpson  of  the  Texas  Supreme  Court. 
Investigated  this  matter  recently  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  highly  questionable 
methods  which  cannot  be  condoned  were 
used  in  obtaining  the  evidence  and  confes- 
sions on  which  the  Malmedy  verdicts  were 
baaed.  Judge  Edward  L.  van  Roden.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  spelled  out  these 
methods  as:  Beatings  and  brutal  klcklngs: 
knocking  out  teeth  and  breaking  Jaws;  mock 
trials;  solitary  confinement;  posturing  as 
priests:  Tery  limited  rations;  promises  of 
acquittal. 

Col.  WlllU  M.  Everett,  an  American 
officer  in  the  two  world  wars,  appointed 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  submitted  a  long 
affidavit  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  con- 
tains the  following  statement,  among  many 
other  allegations  of  torttire  and  Improper 
pressure : 

"The  American  prosecutors  would  make 
many  threats  of  violence  and  torture  directed 
toward  the  mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  wives 
and  children  of  various  accused  unleM  they 
signed  complete  dictated  confessions  of  acta 
and  deeds  never  committed  by  them,  and  acts 
and  deeds  of  other  accused  never  witnessed 
by  them." 

Methods  frequently  employed  by  investi- 
gators In  the  war  crimes  trials  may  be 
Judged  from  the  stenographic  record  of  the 
interrogation  of  Dr.  Frledrich  Gauss,  former 
legal  expert  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  by 
Robert  Kempner,  former  official  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  now  an  American  citlxen. 
Trying  to  extort  a  confession,  it  waa  hintad 
by  Kempner  that  If  Gatiss  did  not  say  what 
the  prosecution  daalred  he  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  Rusalana.  The  following  expres- 
sions were  also  used  In  the  examination  of 
Dr.  Gauss: 

"You  must  think  it  over.  •  •  •  You 
know  the  old  German  law — Mltgefangen-mit- 
gehangen  [capttu-ed  together — hanged  to- 
gether I  •  •  •  If  I  had  to  save  my  neck.  I 
would  commit  any  kind  of  perjury.  You 
must  help  \u  to  clarify  the  matter." 

IV 

The  war  crimes  trials  were  as  politically 
inexpedient  as  they  were  lacking  In  consid- 
eration for  basic  principles  of  law  and 
equity.  Cold-blooded  reprisals  inflicted  by 
victors  on  vanquished,  after  hostUltiea  are 
ended,  leave  a  far  more  rankling  sense  of 
resentment  than  ruthless  acta  in  the  haat  of 
combat.  There  seemed  to  ba  a  concerted 
effort  In  the  trials,  whether  by  accident  or 
design,  to  get  repreaentatlvaa  ot  German 
groups  who  were  moat  opposed  to  Commu- 
nism, notably  businessmen. 

The  most  hopeful  redeeming  featurt  ot 
this  ill-judged  experiment  in  ona-slded'  ven- 
geance, masquerading  under  the  forms  of 
Justice,  was  the  outspoken  courage  of  those 
Americans  who  risked  abtiac  and  mlsreprt- 
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■entatlon  by  speaking  out  vigorously  on  the 
Issues  of  principle  Involved. 

Honorable  mention  should  go  to  Colonel 
Everett,  to  Judge  van  Roden  and  to  Judge 
Charles  F.  Wennerstrum.  of  tha  Iowa  Su- 
preme Court.  After  sitting  on  a  trial  of 
German jgenerala  Judge  Wennerstrum  sharply 
criticized  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the 
prosecution  and  summed  up  the  whole  case 
against  the  war  trials  when  he  remarked  that 
"the  victor  in  any  war  is  not  the  best  Judge 
of  war  crime  guilt." 

Such  Individual  criticism  wotild  not  have 
been  poesible.  or  at  least  would  not  have 
been  heard,  under  totalitarian  regimes.  The 
best  policy  now  would  be  to  wind  up  this 
"victors'  Jtistlce"  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
redress  Immediately  the  grossly  unjust  sen- 
tences, to  leave  to  the  new  West  German 
State  a  wide  latitude  In  reviewing  sentences, 
and  to  hope — against  the  probabilities — 
that  the  precedent  set  will  not  aggravate  the 
ferocity  of  the  next  war — should  such  a 
catastrophe  occur. 


Tlic  Seaate  aad  tke  FiBbastc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTHKD  STATES 

Friday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  11).  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  the  magazine  Survey  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "The  Senate  and 
the  Filibuster,"  by  Lindsay  Rogers. 
Burges.s  profe.ssor  of  public  law  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  Mr.  Rogers  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  regarded  international 
authorities  on  political  science,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  his  views  are  worthy  of  the 
Senate's  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX  acNA-n  un  trx  fujbustxx 
(By  Lindsay  Rogers) 

"That  remarkable  body,  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  inventions  of  modern  politics, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States."  Thus  Glad- 
stone described  the  upper  branch  of  the 
American  Congress.  This  remarkable  body 
has  now  done  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  its  entire  history.  After  a  long 
discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  limiting 
debate  should  be  made  easier,  the  Senate  in 
the  end  relaxed — extremists  say  wiped  out — 
the  not-too-effectlva  cloture  rule  which  It 
had  adopted  in  191T. 

Senatorial  captains  and  kings  of  parties 
and  sections  now  quarrel  about  other  mat- 
ters, but  Federal  civll-rlghts  legislation  was 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing will  not  die.  The  sincere  advocates  of 
civil-rights  legislation  will  continue  to  be 
furious  and  will  bring  bUls  up  again  on  the 
first  poesible  occasion.  Then  the  battle  will 
recommence.  Cassandras  with  different  pre- 
occupations foretell  grave  harm  to  the  Re- 
public, t>ecatise  any  "fanatic  minority"  will 
be  able  to  use  an  "archaic  and  perverse"  in- 
strument of  obstruction — that  is.  the  flli- 
bu«ter.  "A  few  arrogant  men  will  frequently 
tla  up  all  public  business."  What  shotild  ba 
a  democratic  parliament  "has  shackled  :its 
own  hands  with  stubborn  knots  "  "Jtist 
suppoae  that  there  Is  another  Pearl  Harbor," 


It  Is  asked,  "could  there  be  speedy  congrea- 
slonal  action?**  Are  these  portents  of  doom 
Justified? 

In  a  mild  voice.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
black  la  not  the  only  color  at  which  we  have 
to  look;  that,  as  Edmund  Burke  said,  "all 
government  is  founded  on  compromise  and 
barter"  and.  I  suggest  further,  thet  this  Is 
especially  true  of  the  American  governmental 
system  with  Its  separation  of  powirs  and  Its 
Federal  basis.  Whether  or  not  we  like  all  of 
the  ways  In  which  our  Government  works.  It 
Is  nevertheless  the  system  under  which  we 
now  live.  And.  save  from  quarters  where  the 
Kremlin  Is  more  honored  than  the  White 
House,  there  Is  no  advocacy  of  change  in 
principle.  It  Is  In  an  American  setting, 
therefore,  that  we  should  consider  the  fili- 
buster, and  this.  I  suggest,  is  whet  the  Cas- 
sandras have  omitted  to  do. 

Before  I  specify  their  sins  of  omission.  It 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  jjresent  situa- 
tion—the parliamentary  position,  so  to  speak, 
and  how  It  waa  reached.  Legislative  proce- 
dure Is  a  dull  business  and  a  matter  about 
which  few.  save  members  of  the  legislatures — 
and  by  no  means  all  of  them — know  very 
much.  Hence.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  That  this  has  been  the  case  clearly 
spears  from  the  results  of  one  of  Dr. 
Gallup's  polls  which.  Indeed,  mtwt  have  in- 
creased the  confusion. 

"Most  voters  like  Truman's  proposal  to 
curb  filibusters."  Dr.  Gallup  announced  from 
Princeton  on  March  10.  This  was  not  quite 
acctirate  since  the  text  of  his  release  dis- 
closed that  on  the  basis  of  the  replies  of  the 
sample  interrogated,  barelr  more  than  half 
of  the  voters  of  the  country  knew  the  simplest 
meaning  of  filibuster:  "Delaying  tactics  such 
as  speaking  to  consume  time  "  Those  who 
claimed  to  know  were  then  asked  a  question 
which  either  carelessly  or  to  achieve  simplic- 
ity misstated  the  position:  "It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Senate  change  Its  rules  so 
that  a  simple  majority  can  call  for  an  end  to 
discussion  Instead  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
as  Is  now  the  case.  Do  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  this?"  It  was  not  the  case  that  a 
two-lhlrds  majority  could  call  for  an  end  to 
discussion.  That  was  the  whole  point  of  the 
agitation  In  the  Senate 

In  answer  U,  Dr  Gallup's  mlsleadlhg  quea- 
tlon.  there  were  approving  majorities  ifrom 
Bl  to  (Q  percent )  In  four  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  South,  however.  43  percent  ap- 
proved, and  50  percent  disapproved,  and 
only  7  percent  had  no  opinion,  whereas,  to 
the  New  EngUnd  and  Middle  Atlantic  Statea. 
12  percent  had  declined  to  answer.  Theaa 
percentages  for  the  South— an  area  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Federal  cmi  rights  legisla- 
tion—are inexplicable  save  in  terms  of  the 
sample  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
question  It  was  being  asked. 

What,  with  all  nonessential  factors  being 
put  to  one  side,  was  the  situation  that  Dr. 
Gallup  failed  to  make  clear?  Before  1917.  It 
was  impossible  to  end  debate  in  the  Senate 
so  long  as  any  Senator  wished  to  speak. 
There  were  frequent  filibusters,  for  the  most 
part  engineered  by  individual  Senators  with 
whom  sympathirtng  colleagues  occasionally 
Joined.  A  Senator,  or  Senators,  sotight  to 
hold  up  Rivers  and  Harbors,  or  Public  Build- 
ing appropriation  bills  because  they  failed 
to  contain  items  for  the  benefit  of  their 
States;  or.  as  watchdogs  for  the  Treasuiy. 
endeavored  to  prevent  dips  into  the  pork 
barrel. 

This  kind  of  obstruction  was  rarely  suc- 
cessful save  in  the  closing  days  of  the  short 
session  of  Congress  that  is.  the  one  which 
came  to  an  end  on  March  4  In  odd  years  and 
which  a  constitutional  amendment  has  since 
abolished.  In  a  long  iwalnn  of  Oongraaa 
which  had  no  terminal  date.  filibuatarlBg 
waa  much  more  difficult.  A  Senatcr.  or  Sen- 
ators, could  b*  tired  out.    Even  in  tha  abort 
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MMlon  tt  wns  rar*  ttiat  any  merttorloiu  leg- 
islation wu  defeated.  Th«  public  looked 
upon  filibustering  aa  a  political  stunt  with 
some  ot>8Cet.e  features,  but  It  leldom  became 
excited,  and  never  eOectlvely  eo  before  1917 
when  a  filibuster  began  on  Friday  afternoon. 
March  2.  and  contuiued  until  noon  on  Sun- 
day. March  4.  vben  the  Congre*  had  to  ad- 
journ. That  filibuster  prevented  the  passage 
of  a  bill  giving  President  Wilson  authority 
to  arm  American  marcbant  ships. 

Mora  *n»"  500  of  the  S31  Members  of  the 
two  Houses  were  In  faTor  at  the  legislation. 
President  Wilson  declared.  The  Hovise  of 
Representatives  had  passed  the  bill  "by  an 
overwhelming  majority  but  the  Senate  was 
QBaUa  to  act  because  a  little  group  of  11 
Sanators  had  determined  that  It  should  not." 
Thara  was  one  remedy,  the  President  de- 
clared— the  rules  at  the  Senate  should  be 
so  altered  that  It  could  act.  Public  opinion 
was  aroused,  and  in  special  session  March  8. 
1917.  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  78  to  3  adopted 
a  cloture  rule.  This  provided.  In  brief,  that 
If  16  Senaton  algnad  a  motion  to  bring  de- 
bate on  a  paneling  maasure  to  a  close,  the 
presiding  oSlcer  should  st  once  state  the  mo- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  should  on  the  follow- 
ing T*i^»w«<ttr  d^j  but  one  lay  the  motion  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  order  a  roll  call.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
wanted  debate  brought  to  a  close,  the  "said 
measure  shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to 
the  ezciuslon  of  all  other  business  until 
disposed  of."  Thereafter,  no  Senator  could 
^>esk  more  than  1  hour. 

Since  1917  the  Senate  has  voted  19  times 
on  whether  debate  should  be  brought  to  a 
doss  but  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority 
at  tha  Senators  present  has  been  obtained 
In  only  4  cases — the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
(19191.  the  World  Court  (1938).  a  branch 
banking  bill  (1927).  and  a  bUl  creating  a 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  a  Bureau  of  Prohi- 
bition \I927).  The  15  other  motions  failed 
to  seciirc  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 
Eight  oootions  have  been  filed  but  were  with- 
drawn before  they  were  voted  on.  In  the 
last  ao  years  there  has  been  no  case  of  the 
Senate  restraining  Itself  by  using  the  1917 
rule. 

Meanwhile,  however.  It  developed  that 
there  could  be  filibustering  In  parliamentary 
situations  to  which  the  cloture  rule  might 
not  apply.  In  1933,  for  example,  after  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  passed  the 
Dyer  Anti-Lynching  bill,  southern  Senators 
tied  the  Senate  up  completely  through  the 
tiae  of  a  new  device.  They  refused  unatil- 
mous  consent  to  dispense  with  the  reading 
of  the  Journal,  Insisted  that  it  be  read  and 
then  offered  amendments  snd  corrections  on 
which  they  made  speeches.  Such  Items  as 
the  exact  minute  that  the  Vice  President 
entered  the  Chamber,  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  prayer  should  be  included  tertu- 
ally  In  the  Journal  were  the  pegs  on  which 
Senators  hung  their  orations.  The  major- 
ity leader*  admitted  defeat  and  withdrew  the 
antUynehlng  measure.  Hence,  the  Vice 
Prsaldent  did  not  have  to  rule  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  rule  adopted  in  1917 
oou:d  ba  uaed  to  limit  dilatory  tactics  on  a 
procedtiral  question,  namely,  the  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

When  the  Senate  yielded  to  public  pressure 
and  framed  Its  cloture  rule  in  1917.  no  one 
gave  any  thought  to  posalble  obstructionist 
tactics  in  respect  of  such  a  matter  as  spproval 
of  the  Journal.  It  was  thotight  that  the 
Senate  could,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  bring  a 
fUlbuater  to  an  end.  To  be  sure  the  language 
of  the  rule  only  provided  for  closing  debate 
**upon  any  pending  measure."  but  if  this 
language  did  not  cover  all  It  should  have 
eovwed,  the  neg:ect  was  Inadvertent  and  not 
Machiavellian.  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, w.hen  the  msjortty  leaders  In  the  Sen- 
ate desired  to  bring  up  a  measure  making 
the  Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice a  parmanant  government  agency,  there 
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was  a  ruling  that  the  cloture  riUe  did  not 
spply  to  a  motion  to  amend  the  Journal. 
Then  In  the  second  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  (1948).  there  waa  a  filibuster  on  a 
motion  ;o  bring  up  an  anti-poll  tax  bill. 
Senator  Uthus  H.  Vamdenbixo  (as  President 
pro  temi  ore)  ruled  that  a  motion  to  bring  a 
bill  f  orwi  rd  was  not  a  "pending  measure"  and 
that  the  rule  of  1917  could  not  be  invoked. 

In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  (March  1949), 
the  pari  amentary  situation  was  substan- 
tially sli  lilar.  Senators  Interested  In  civil- 
rights  le  ;lslation  knew  that  in  order  to  get 
it  befon  the  Senate  they  would  have  to 
amend  tl  le  cloture  rule  so  that  It  would  apply 
not  onl]  to  pending  measures  but  to  mo- 
tions to  consider  and  to  everything  else. 
On  a  mo  ion  to  consider  proposals  of  amend- 
ments f  1  om  the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
there  wjs  another  filibuster.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bas  KixT  (who  had  not  agreed  with  Sen- 
ator Vajtoenbebcs  ruling  of  the  previous 
year)  h4ld  that  the  1917  rule  covered  mo- 
tions ai  well  as  pending  measures,  and 
that  th(  Senate  could  therefore  vote  on 
whether  It  desired  to  bring  debate  to  a  close. 
But  sout  lern  Senators  garnered  enoxigh  votes 
from  the  North  to  secure  a  majority  to  over- 
rule Vi»  President  Barkixt's  decision. 
Hence,  the  filibuster  continued  and  ended 
only  whin  there  was  an  agreement  between 
southert  and  other  Senators  on  a  new  rule 
that  waa  satisfactory  to  the  former. 

The  &  nate  is  now  able  to  bring  debate  to 
a  close  on  any  measure,  motion  or  other 
matter,  except  a  motion  to  bring  up  pro- 
posals fa  r  further  amendment  of  the  Senate's 
rules.  C  n  this  s  filibuster  can  Impose  a  veto. 
On  ever!  thing  else  there  can  be  cloture. 

But  tc  those  who  wish  to  put  an  end  to 
debate  I  ly  a  majority  or  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  thij  is  no  victory  at  all.  For  the  rule 
provides  that  there  must  be  an  afllrmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn,  not  two-thirds  of  a 
quorum  (that  Is,  one  more  thsn  a  majority 
of  the  k  [embers  of  the  Senate),  which  was 
the  requirement  of  the  1917  rule.  On  only 
three  oc:asions — the  first  (and  the  impor- 
tant) tlree  in  my  list  of  four  successful 
closure  ]  etltiona — has  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds  rr  ajority  of  the  Senate  been  in  favor 
of  closln  ;  debate. 

Does  t  lis  shackling  of  the  Senate  threaten 
illsalail  Are  there  occasions  when  inability 
to  secor  >  the  two-thirds  constitutional  ma- 
jority n\  ay  do  harm  to  the  Republic?  Or 
Is  it  trui>.  as  many  Senators  have  said,  that 
"a  deten  alned  majority  can  break  a  filibuster 
U  It  rea  ly  tries"? 

One's  rlews  of  senatorial  reluctance  to  re- 
stj-lct  debate  may.  In  part  at  least,  be  con- 
nected ulth  opinions  on  legislation  which 
fllibustei  8  may  kill  or  delay.  Thus,  advocates 
of  clvll-i  ights  legislation  view  the  filibuster 
with  dli  taste,  even  horror.  On  the  other 
hand,  eci  inomlc  royalists  may  think  that  some 
day  fllib  istering  Senators  could  prevent  the 
socializa  :lon  of  a  great  Industry.  I  suggest 
that  the  Issue  should  be  viewed  more  In  the 
large  anl  that  there  are  special  considera- 
tions w  ilch  Justify  the  fact  that,  alone 
among  t  le  world's  legislative  assemblies,  the 
Senate  c  f  the  United  States  cannot  end  de- 
bate whi!n  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
constltu  Ing  a  quorum  wish  to  do  so. 

With  t  tie  American  Executive  holding  office 
for  a  flxi  id  term  and  never  appearing  before 
the  legii  lature  to  account  for  his  actions. 
It  Is  esse  itlal  that  there  be  some  place  In  the 
congress  onal  system  where  the  party  steam 
roller  w  11  meet  an  effective  barrier.  The 
House  o:  Representatives  cannot  serve  this 
purpose.  There  debate  Is  more  severely 
limited  i  nd  freedom  of  decision  is  more  re- 
stricted han  In  any  ottier  legislative  cham- 
ber In  he  world.  A  two-thirds  majority 
can  Busprnd  the  rules  and.  after  40  minutes 
of  dlscuislon,  can  pass  a  measure  with  no 
amendment  being  permitted.  A  special  or- 
der from  the  Rules  Committee  can  allocate 


time  for  debate  between  the  majority  and 
minority  and  provide  for  a  vote  without  any 
opportunity  for  amendments.  The  House 
must  accept  or  reject  the  draft  the  leaders 
have  agreed  to. 

Since  they  number  only  96  and  show 
more  qualities  of  prima  donnas  than  do 
Representatives,  Senators  would  refuse  to 
shackle  themselves  as  do  Members  of  the 
House  when  they  approve  a  special  order 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Senators 
would  insist  that  amendments  be  voted  upon. 
But  without  the  possibility  of  parliamentary 
obstruction — that  is,  filibustering — the  party 
steamroller,  driven  by  a  President,  could 
move  as  ruthlessly  on  the  Senate  side  as  It 
does  on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  In  a  book  called 
"The  American  Senate,"  I  made  an  argument 
for  freedom  of  debate  and  said  there  was  a 
case  for  filibustering.  I  began  to  write  in  the 
administration  of  President  Harding  and 
finished  when  President  Coolldge  was  In  the 
White  House.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh's 
committee  had  inquired  Into  the  Teai)Ot 
Dome  scandals.  The  Republican  Party  ma- 
chine was  powerful  enough  to  prevent  any 
investigation  by  a  House  committee,  and  Re- 
publicans In  the  Senate  were  not  anxious  to 
be  inquisitors.  Only  because  the  Senators 
who  insisted  on  an  investigation  could  hold 
up  all  business  until  their  request  was  grant- 
ed did  the  Senate  consent  to  an  inquiry.  As 
to  whether  Senator  Walsh's  investigation  was 
in  the  public  interest,  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark that  3  out  of  10  Cabinet  members  were 
permitted  or  pressed  to  resign  and  that  there 
were  several  Indictments  and  two  suicides. 
Although  in  recent  years  the  House  has  done 
some  investigating  which  the  White  House 
did  not  favor,  I  still  think  that  this  aspect 
of  the  Senate's  refusal  to  limit  debate  is  of 
high  Importance  and  that  there  would  be 
dangers  In  a  rule  permitting  debate  to  be 
closed  at  any  time  by  a  majority  or  two- 
thirds  of  those  present. 

More  recently,  the  Issue  has  arisen  in  a 
different  form.  Freedom  of  debate — which 
I  hold  to  be  a  useful  weapon  when  It  Is  used 
against  a  too  powerful  executive — has  been 
used  to  hold  up  Important  legislation  which 
presumably  a  majority  of  the  Senate  de- 
sired. Should  I,  therefore,  change  my  view 
of  the  filibuster?  I  see  no  reason  why  I  must 
answer  this  question  In  <he  affirmative. 

Those  desiring  Federal  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion have,  as  I  have  said,  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  high-handed  behavior  of  a  minor- 
ity. The  southern  Senators,  It  Is  charged, 
were  able  to  defy  "not  only  a  majority  In 
the  Senate  but  a  majority  In  the  country 
at  large."  Probably  a  majority  in  the  coun- 
try at  large  was  wUUng  for  the  civil-rights 
legislation  to  be  passed.  That  at  least  is  a 
fair  Inference  from  the  attitude  that  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  political  parties 
exi»-essed  in  their  platforms  and  during  the 
campaign  of  1948.  Whether  a  majority  of 
the  majOTlty  cared  much  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. Moreover.  It  ts  clear  that  a  number  of 
Senators  constituting  the  Senate  majority 
wished  to  avoid  voting  for  the  civll-rlghts 
legislation  and  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
they  Joined  with  the  Dlxlecrats  In  approv- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senate  rules  which 
I  have  explained  above  and  which  will  pre- 
vent any  Federal  civil  rights  legislation  that 
is  not  satisfactory  to  the  South.  Senators 
who  may  be  only  mildly  in  favor  of  drastic 
legislation  will  not  be  found  in  the  two- 
thirds  majority  of  "Senators  duly  sworn" 
who  must  agree  on  bringing  debate  to  an 
end.  As  Justifying  such  an  attitude  they 
will  point  to  the  fact  that  in  more  than  a 
dozen  State  referendum  votes  the  electorate 
has  always  rejected  proposals  for  fair  em- 
ployment practices  legislation — on  several  oc- 
casions by  a  three  to  one  majority. 

But  it  will  be  asked:  "How  can  you  believe 
In  democratic  government  if  you  are  willing 
for   a   miaority    to   prevent   action    that   a 
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majority  Is  ready  to  take?  Are  yon  no« 
advocating  government  by  a  minority  rather 
than  government  by  majority?"  My  reply 
is  that  there  may  be  matters  on  which  a 
minority  feels  so  deeply  that  a  majority 
should  pause  and  say  to  itself,  "It  Is  not 
proper  for  us  to  Insist";  and  that  If  the 
majority  does  not  do  this,  the  minority  has 
the  right  to  use  every  means  of  obstruction 
that  the  rules  of  a  legislative  chamber 
allow. 

Those  passionately  Interested  In  the  civil 
rights  program  denounce  such  reasoning,  but 
there  are  some  lines  In  Shakespeare's  "Meas- 
ure for  Measure"  that  apply: 
"Oh,  it  Is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength 
But  it  is  tyrannotis  to  use  it  like  a  giant." 
It  Is  easy  to  say  that  a  minority  has  no 
right  to  defy  a  majority,  but  there  are  situa- 
tions in  which  a  majority  should  refrain 
from  insisting  on  legislation  which  it  knows 
will  be  passionately  resented  by  a  slsable 
minority,  partlciilarly  when  it  comes  from 
one  great  section  ot  the  country.  On  these 
grounds,  some  Senators  committed  to  the 
clvll-rlghts  legislation  had  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  should  t>e  passed.  Instead  of 
frankly  acknowledging  their  doubU  and 
saying  that  they  would  not  be  tyrannous, 
the  Senators  accomplished  the  same  restilt 
be  conniving  with  the  filibusterers  ari  giving 
the  Senate  a  rule  that  will  make  it  dlAcult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  Senate  to  pass  any 
measure  objectionable  to  a  similarly  oon- 
•tltoted  minority. 

To  protect  sections  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  provided 
two  Senators  for  each  State,  large  or  small. 
Happily  we  have  had  no  impcvtant  political 
Issues  on  which  tb»  popwKw  States  have  had 
opinions  opposed  to  those  of  the  smaller 
commonwealths.  We  do  not  worry  about  the 
fact  that  23  States  with  23,000.000  inhabi- 
tants have  the  same  voting  strength  In  the 
Senate  aa  24  States  with  a  population  of 
108,000,000.  But  although  the  Southern 
States  have  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  and  far  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
they  constitute,  I  maintain,  a  great  section 
whose  opinion  should  be  taken  account  of  in 
framing  legislation  principally  designed  to 
apply  to  its  inhabitants.  There  shotild  be 
ftirther  attempts  to  get  part  of  the  civil - 
rights  program  agreed  to.  That.  I  think,  is 
not  Impossible,  and  on  the  basis  of  results, 
there  can  be  later  agreements  <»  further 
steps. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  civil-rights  legis- 
lation, there  Is  another  Important  considera- 
tion. Many  Intelligent  observers,  who  are 
Just  as  much  concerned  about  racial  dis- 
crimination as  are  the  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation, believe  that  Federai  action  would  do 
more  harm  than  good;  that  it  would  be  so 
bitterly  resented  in  the  South  that  discrim- 
ination would  increase  rather  than  decrease. 
Of  course,  one  cannot  be  certain  of  this,  but 
the  history  of  the  experiment  which  Pres- 
ident Hoover  described  as  noble  In  purpose 
should  give  pause  to  those  urging  an  experi- 
ment with  an  even  nobler  purpose.  In  forc- 
ing prohibition  on  areas  that  did  not  wish 
it,  the  temperance  advocates  ttimed  Into  de- 
feats victories  that  they  had  already  won. 
Of  course,  I  realise  that  while  certain  areas 
condoned  tippling,  no  area  of  the  coimtry 
can  have  a  word  to  say  in  defense  of  lynch- 
ing. But  the  situations  are  sufficiently  sim- 
ilar to  persuade  the  giant  to  wonder  whether 
tt  would  be  wise  to  tise  Its  strength. 
*  "But,"  It  has  been  asked,  "will  not  the 
country  face  grave  risks  If,  In  some  emer- 
gency, legislative  action  is  needed  qtilckly 
and  a  little  group  of  wUlTul  men  repreaenting 
no  sizable  minority,  no  great  area  of  the 
country,  but  only  themselves,  proceed  to 
make  the  Senate  helpless  and  contemptible? 
What  If  there  Is  another  Pearl  HarlXJr?  "  The 
group.  I  note,  would  have  a  number  32.  but 


I  think  that  If  stich  a  slttiation  arose  and 
the  national  Interest  were  imperUed.  Uiere 
would  be  an  easy  way  out. 

In  1881  the  Irish  Nationalists  tied  up  pro- 
ceedings In  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
then  unable  itaelf  to  bring  debate  to  a  close. 
Mr.  Speaker  Brand  consulted  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Government  and  of  the  Opposition 
and  decided  to  end  the  domination  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Pamell  and  a  mi- 
nority of  24. 

"The  dignity,  the  credit,  and  the  authority 
of  this  House  are  seriously  threatened,"  said 
the  Speaker,  "and  it  Is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  vindicated.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  accustomed  rules  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, the  legislative  powers  of  the  House 
are  paralyzed.  A  new  and  exceptional  course 
is  Imperatively  demanded;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  I  shall  best  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
House,  and  may  rely  upon  Its  support.  If  I 
decline  to  call  upon  any  more  Members  to 
speak,  and  at  once  proceed  to  put  the  ques- 
tion from  the  Chair.  I  feel  assured  that  the 
House  will  be  prepared  to  exercise  all  its 
powers  In  giving  effect  to  these  proceedings." 

If,  unhappily,  the  United  States  con- 
fronted an  emergency  in  which  the  safety 
of  the  Nation  was  at  stake  and  the  Senate 
filibustered,  a  courageous  Vice  President 
could  follow  Mr.  Speaker  Brand's  ccorse: 
find  that  he  had  support  from  leaders  on 
both  sides  and  then  announce:  "The  debate 
has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll."  II  there  were  a  real  emergency,  there 
would  be  no  majority  to  set  such  a  ruling 
aside. 


Eadoncment  of  Hon.  HemuiB  P.  Eber- 
kartcr  of  PcaasjlTuna 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PUfNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  May  20.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
RxcoKD  two  newspaper  articles  dated 
May  7.  1949.  one  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Post -Gazette  and  one  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  on  the  subject  of  the  en- 
dorsement by  the  Bar  Association  of 
Allegheny  County  on  the  nomination  of 
our  colleague.  Mi,  Ebexh.\kter,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania : 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gaaette  of 

May  7.  1949] 
Tm^iihiih    Is    Emoqbskd    bt    Bas    Gboctp — 
WtKBCiLxmoii   OrmtxD   rr    Ex-Concxxs&max 

LOUDLT  AOOPTZD 

(By  John  E.  Jones) 

The  Allegheny  Coimty  Bar  Association  gave 
Congteaaman  w»«m*i»  p.  SBsaHAarxa  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  confidence  Friday  after 
beating  down  attempts  to  forestaU  his  ap- 
pointment as  Federal  Judge. 

A  newborn  majority  of  young  lawyers  that 
helped  swell  attendance  to  record  proportions 
tqwet  Old  Guard  attempts  to  put  the  mem- 
bership on  record  against  Mr.  EtexHAsna'a 
confirmation. 

They  did  It  with  two  thunderous  voice 
votes.  The  first  was  against  a  nonconflnna- 
tlon  resolution.  The  second  was  for  a  reso- 
lution that  expressed  confidence  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  Pittsburgh  lawyer -Con- 
gressman for  the  »15.000-*-year  Job. 


a  COMPIXTS  VICTOaT 

It  was  a  complete  victory  for  Mr.  Baa- 
BAarxa.  whose  fitness  for  the  Job  was  ques- 
tioned by  senior  members  of  the  aaaociatlon 

in  a  2- 2 -hour  session. 

MOMZMATB)  APSn.  S« 

Only  remalnlnjr  hurdles  to  his  appointment 
are  approvals  in  sequence  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Re  was  nominated  AprU  26  for  the 
bench  by  President  Truman. 

Leading  the  new  majority  at  the  Friday 
bar  session  were  former  Congressman  James 
A.  Wright,  author  of  the  pro-Eberharter  reso- 
lution; Common  Pleas  Judge  Samuel  A. 
^Veiss;  Congressman  James  G.  Fulton.  Mt. 
Lebanon  Republican,  and  £dward  V  Buckley. 
Pittsburgh  lawyer. 

They  saw  nothing  inconsistent  with  Mr. 
EasauABTxa's  qualifications  for  Judge  ("A 
Judge  Is  made  by  experience;  he's  not  bom." 
said  Judfee  Weiss)  and  the  off-side  perform- 
ances attributed  to  EBxaHAXTxa  in  the  past 
by  the  association's  officers. 

xjitrmtTBa  u  chasckp 

The  performances  were  read  into  the  rec- 
ord by  John  G.  Buchanan,  past  president  of 
the  county  bar  group  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Judiciary  com- 
mittee. 

"Stories  have  come  to  me  from  lawyers, 
many  lawyers,"  Mr.  Buchanan  declared,  "that 
indicate  his  |EBEaHArrxB'8|  unfitnea  for  the 
appointment.- 

Traffic  court  documents  of  Pittsturgh  and 
Wasliington,  D.  C.  and  newspapers  of  Wash- 
ington and  Newark.  N.  J.,  indicate  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan said,  the  Pittsburgh  Congressman  has 
t>een  addicted  to  reckless  driving,  to  resist- 
ing arrest  when  apprehended,  and  to  Im- 
bibing to  extents  which  caused  police  here 
and  in  Newark  to  raise  eyebrows  and  hale 
the  suspect  before  magistrates. 

There  was  another  and  more  scrioiis 
charge,  undocumented  in  Its  presentation, 
and  not  privileged  fcx-  publication.  The  bar 
association  is  not  a  prUileged  body.  It  Is  a 
private  corporation.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  the 
case  is  known  to  the  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice in  Washington  which  is  assumed  to  hsve 
O.  K.  d  Mr  FBEKHAXTXa  for  the  Federal  bench. 

All  of  this  had  no  influence  on  the  Etea- 
RAXTxs  defenders,  one  of  whom — Congress- 
man FxjLTos — made  a  special  trip  by  plane 
to  Plttsbxirgh  to  speak  on  his  ocUeagues 
behalf. 

"There  are  two  routes  to  the  bench."  Mr. 
Fulton  declared.  "One.  as  a  practicing  law- 
yer: another,  as  a  man  who  nuikes  the  laws." 

That  waa  In  response  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
assertion  that  Mr.  EazxHAKms  interest  In 
politics  had  been  "so  absorbing  as  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  practice  of  law." 

Mr.  Wright  forecast  that  Mr.  EBsaHAXTES 
will  bring  to  the  bench  "an  experience  that 
very  few  men  can  equal." 

More  than  700  of  the  1.100-member  bar 
association  overflowed  the  associauonl  as- 
sembly ball  In  City-County  Building  for  the 
session.  W.  Denning  Stewart,  president. 
presided. 
[From  the  Pittsburgh    (Pa.»    Pre™   ai   May 

7.  1949) 
CAiromATX    OiviH    Obzat    Ovation — Cctrwrr 

BaX      ETTDORSES      EBXXHASTTlt      FOB      JXTOCX 

Lawtxxs  Dotat  RrsoLtmoN  Asking  Nom- 

nm  To  Awswca  Cbabczs 

With  a  wall-shaking  roar,  the  Allegheny 
County  Bar  Association  yestertlay  endorsed 
Congressman  Hkxmam  P.  EkautArrxx  for  the 
Federal  bench  here. 

A  moment  before,  tt  had  voted  down  with 
equal  volume  a  reaoluticxi  which  was  In  ef- 
fect an  ultimatum. 

The  defeated  resoltrtlon  would  have  re- 
quired Mr.  EBcxRArm  to  ask  within  5  days 
for  the  right  to  appear  before  the  aasodaticn 
and  answer  serious  ailegatiuns  made  sfalnst 
him. 
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CCRT    HL'MUaU)    ftTTOrD    MSmNQ 

It  he  f&ll«<l  to  make  toch  a  request,  the 
htiT  assocUtton  would  haw  been  on  record 
as  opposing  hla  eoolfenatton  b;  ttte  United 
States  Senate. 

The  high-««lltBC  bar  aanetetion  room  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  tbs  Oty-Ootinty  BvUldlng 
was  Jammed  to  oTerflowtnc  v*^  about  800 
persfurmg  and  tmpaUsat  attorney*  when 
President  W.  Dennftaf  Stewart  caUsd  the 
ineeUn«  to  ordar  •»  t:».  They  represented 
three-loarths  at  tbm  wmuhanbip. 

nfteen  l&wyen  pakl  back  dues  In  order 
to  put  themaelTes  tn  good  standing  so  they 
CDUid  voce  on  the  Ksowtrrrm  question  and 
to  take  part  In  the  anntial  election. 

■ccHAJCAir  Maaa  cbamm 

lohn  O.  Buchanan,  past  i»%«ident  of  the 

couilf  bar  and  at  present  chairman  of  the 

|«ttdHy  eoaunlttee   of   the    American    Bar 

Association,  made  the  charces  against  Mr. 


A.  Wright.  form«  Democratic  ool- 
..^_.  ol  Mr.  KBiaRAsm  In  Congress,  led 
tha  fight  to  defeat  the  Buchanan  resolution. 
>  made  the  motion  which  brought  Mr. 
the  association's  endorsement. 
He  waa  backed  up  stroDgJy  by  Judge  Sam- 
uel A.  Weiss,  also  a  farmer  congrsssJonal  cd- 
i  of  the  Judicial  candidate,  and  by  Re- 
t^ramasan  Jamxs  O.  Pvlton, 
who  8rw  in  froas  Washington  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

amacv  stkakzss 
Quite  a  few  omce-holdliic  Democratic  at- 
torneys were  In  the  crowd  and  they  cheered 
and  applauded  rigorously  when  Messrs. 
Wright.  Weiss,  and  Pulton  gare  their  answers 
to  some  of  the  Buchanan  charges. 

While  the  members  listened  In  strict 
silence.  Mr.  BiKtianan  detailed  for  nearly  an 
hour  the  riasocs  why  he  beltered  the  asso- 
ciation should  pass  his  resolution. 

Ha  said  Mr.  KnsHJksm  lacked  the  legal 
knowledge,  through  failure  to  i»tictlce  law, 
to  Bit  en  the  Psdaral  bench — that  he  had 
talked  to  many  lawyers  who  said  they  had 
nerer  heard  of  him  in  their  practice  and  who 
adrlsed  him  of  "hts  unfitness  for  the  office.** 


Be  saM  that,  as  a  mambsr  of  the  Judiciary 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Assoctattop. 
bs  and  his  fellow  committeemen  hsrs 
paaaad  on  the  qualtflrations  of  many  candi- 
dates for  the  Pederal  bench.  The  commtstea 
has  the  power,  he  said,  to  approve  or  oppoaa 
confirmation  of  candidates  in  the  name  of 
the  entue  association. 

"Merer  has  tlie  committee  heretofore  been 
etmfrontcd  with  such  reports  ss  it  has  re- 
oelTsd  in  the  Eberharter  case."  Mr.  Buchanan 
said. 

Ha  carefully  pointed  out  that  he  did  not 
have  fall,  deakatad  liilwiaalhai  <ai  some  of 
the  chargas  ba  mada.  though  ha  had  tried 
to  obtain  it.  He  said  he  wss  told  when  he 
tnqtured  of  tha  Doited  States  Attorney's 
ofllce  that  tba  iBflannation  he  sought  was 
confidential. 

aixxccD  Aiaaar 

He  said  oo«  repent  goes  back  to  prohibition 
days  when  a  complaint  was  made  before  a 
United  SUtes  OnmmtmloDer  that  Mr.  Ebsb- 
HAsna  resisted  a  Psderal  oOcer  while  h«  (Mr. 
KiBSHAanB)  was  transporting  moonshine. 
He  said  he  was  told  the  charge  was  dropped 
when  Mr.  KasaBArrsa  paid  for  repairs  to  the 
sgent's  car,  damaged  during  the  incident. 

"Whaa  I  aakad  for  the  record  In  that  case." 
Mr.  Biwtiaiiaffi  said.  *^he  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict attorney  told  me  they  were  secret  but 
will  be  availabls  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.** 

Mr.  Wright.  Jttdfs  Waiaa.  and  Mr  Pulton 
did  not  refer  to  this  allsfid  arrest  during 
their  defenae  of  Mr. 
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Om    MOT    FBOSXCUTB 

Ignited    States    Attorney,    after    In- 

1  am   told,   decided   there   was 

prosecute. 

stjould  not  Mr.  EBEKHAsm  now  pub- 

whether  he  made  a  $5,000  charge. 

__  to  accept  $3,500  and  whether  he 

11,000 — in  short,  was  he  guUty  as 


'  ITeiss  replied  to  this  charge  by  stat- 
in the  first  place,  the  contract  was 
highland  Park  Bridge  and  was  given 
county  conunissloners  and  not 
l4ubllc  Works  Administration. 
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engaged  Mr.  EsxaHABTKB  as  counsel. 
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ANOTHK  CBAaci 

charge  was  far  more  impor- 

Bucbanan  said.    "The  admlnls- 

the  Public  Works  AdmlnisUation 

Department  of  Justice  to  Investi- 

whether  Mr.  BanHAam,  then  a 

should     be     prosecuted.     If 

he  could  be  fined  $10,000.  sent 

and  forever  barred  from  holding  a 

honor  and  trust  tn  the  Pederal 


EsraiiAXTza 


as  ted 


for  $1,000  for  his  legal  service 

•ecelved   $1,000."  Judge   Weiss   said. 

Weiss.  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Fulton 

Mr.  EBZSHAKTxa's  service  In  Con- 

ciphaslzing  that  he  was  almost  al- 

pretent  for  roll  calls  and  missed  very 

meei  Ings  of  the  Important  Rules  Com- 

whlch  he  is  a  member. 


QCAUnCATIONS 


men  made  a  point  that  Mr. 
studious   interest    in   his   work   In 
qualified  him  for  the  Federal 


report   that   Mr.   RmatHAam   was 

a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  train  at 

N.  J..  In  1M5  because  ha  was  drunk 

ing  a  disturbance,  Judge  Weiss,  who 

s  a  tee-totaler,  shouted: 

tays  that  only  tee-totalers  are  eligl- 

on  the  bench?" 

added    that   after   the   last    bar 

party    for    the    superior    court 

I  ome   of   those   present   were    lucky 

t  crack  up  their  cars  while  driving 
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-lan  read  clippings  from  Pitts- 
Washington  papers  to  show  that 
had  other  brushes  with  the 
matters, 
these  was  in  1939.  he  said,  when  an 
him  on  the  Boulevard  of  the 
reported  he   had   liquor   on   his 
A  police  pkfrtelan  reported  he  was 
the   Inltuams  of  liquor  and  he 
$10  for  a  traffic  violation — reckless 


arrested 
aitd 


BiKhanan  also  read  news  stories  con- 

s    traffic    incident    in    Washington 

resulted    In    "someone   paying  a  $35 

alter  the  Eberharter  car  had  made 


a  wrong  turn  and  the  driver  refused  to 
stop,  drsgging  a  protesting  officer  for  80 
feet  or  more." 

COMMirm  HAS   DATA 

Just  before  the  vote  was  called  for,  Mr. 
Buchanan  said  all  of  this  Information  is  In 
the  bands  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  reports  to  the  Senate  whether 
or  not  It  Ijelleves  the  entire  body  should  con- 
firm a  nomination  of  the  President. 

He  also  said  that  he  tried  to  give  the  in- 
formation to  a  secretary  to  President  Tru- 
man but  was  told  the  man  was  "too  busy* 
but  would  call  back.  He  never  did,  Mr. 
Buchanan  said. 

TWO  azsoLunoNs 

The  Buchanan  resolution  was: 

"I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution :  That  this  association  opposes  the 
nomination  of  Hcsman  P,  EscBHAx-nai  as  a 
District  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
quests that  the  United  States  Senate  reject 
his  nomination,  unless  within  5  days  from 
this  date  the  said  Hesman  P.  Ebkxhabtxb 
shall  request  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  per- 
sonally at  a  meeting  of  this  association  to 
prove  his  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the 
office  of  district  Judge." 

The  Wright  resolution  was: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Bar  Association  of 
Allegheny  County  express  Itself  as  having 
confidence  In  the  qualifications  of  Congress- 
man Hekman  P.  EBEXHAKTca  for  the  office  of 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 


Nortb  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20,  1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  by  former  Representative 
Hamilton  Fish: 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
congratulate  Chairman  Connallt  for  urging 
full  diplomatic  recognition  of  Spain.  It  is 
sheer  humbug  to  maintain  an  American 
Ambassador  in  Soviet  Russia,  the  most 
despotic  and  tyrannical  government  in  the 
world,  and  refuse  to  send  an  Ambassador  to 
Spain.  What  Is  sauce  for  the  Communist 
goose  Is  sauce  for  the  Fascist  gander. 

While  Soviet  Russia  Is  conducting  a  cold 
war  against  us  and  directing  Communist 
expansion  by  propaganda,  revolution,  and 
force  in  China  and  throughout  the  world, 
Spain  is  on  our  side  against  world  commu- 
nism but  Is  powerless  to  promote  fascism 
beyond  Its  borders.  It  is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness what  forms  of  government  exist  in 
Soviet  Russia  or  Spain  as  much  as  we  may 
disagree  and  deplore  them.  How  long  will 
Secretary  Acheson  abuse  the  patience  of  the 
American  people  In  relation  to  China  and 
Spain?  How  long  must  the  American  people 
endure  his  Ineptitudes  and  blunders? 

The  attainment  of  world-wide  communism 
la  still  the  guiding  policy  of  the  Red  plotters 
in  the  Kremlin  at  M  :scow.  As  a  result  of 
our  tragic  policy  of  appeasement  toward  the 
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Chinese  Communists  and  our  ignoring  of  the 
Wledemeyer  report,  China  Is  being  turned 
over  to  world  communism  and  the  rest  of 
Asia  wUl  fall  like  a  ripe  plum.  Within  the 
next  decade  when  Soviet  Russia  Is  prepared 
and  has  a  supply  of  atomic  t>ombs  I  predict 
she  will  start  World  War  III  and  unleash  at 
least  2.000.000  highly  trained  Chinese  soldiers 
to  march  on  the  Suez  Canal  and  fight  at 
Armageddon. 

The  Communists  throughout  the  world 
have  never  deviated  since  1917  from  their 
ftmdamental  objective  of  achieving  world 
communism. 

I  quote  from  the  Conununlst  manifesto  by 
Karl  Marx  and  Friedrlch  Engels  which  Is  the 
bible  of  all  Communists: 

•'In  short,  the  Communists  everywhere 
support  every  revolutionary  movement 
against  the  existing  social  and  political  order 
of  things.  In  all  these  movements  they 
bring  to  the  front,  as  the  leading  question  in 
each  case,  the  property  question,  no  matter 
what  Its  degree  of  development  at  the  time. 
The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  alms.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  f  orclWe 
overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions. 
Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at  a  Commu- 
nist revolution.  The  proletarians  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  their  chains.  They  have  a 
world  to  gain." 

As  a  former  nonlnterventionlst  leader  in 
Congress,  and  proud  of  it.  as  every  state- 
ment we  made  has  been  vindicated  many 
times  over  by  time  and  events,  I  find  myself 
now  compelled,  because  of  the  rotten  mess 
we  made  of  it  In  Europe,  to  urge  our  Joining 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  as  a  peace  measure 
In  defense  of  the  remaining  free  nations  of 
Surope  against  Soviet  aggression.  Having 
helped  to  wreck  and  ruin  half  of  Europe  we 
have  certain  moral  obligations  toward  the 
nations  of  western  Europe,  including  Ger- 
many, not  to  let  them  be  swallowed  up.  one 
by  one,  by  the  Red  octopus.  In  addition, 
oiir  own  national  security  is  Involved  with 
half  the  world  already  Communist.  The 
place  to  stop  the  Red  armies  Is  at  the  Elbe 
and  the  time  Is  now. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  The  Russian  Com- 
munists have  a  definite  plan  of  world  revo- 
lution and  armed  conquest.  The  Marshall 
plan  Is  merely  a  relief  and  rehabilitation 
meastire  providing  food  and  equipment  for 
Europe.  It  does  not  protect  or  defend  the 
free  nations  of  Europe  from  Soviet  armed 
aggression.  It  does  not  achieve  security  for 
ourselves  or  any  other  nation.  Without  tha 
North  Atlantic  Pact  our  foreign  policy  Is  use- 
less and  bankrupt.  The  Marahall  plan  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  paper  bltKkade  and  as 
ineffectual.  It  opposes  a  paper  curtain  to  the 
Iron  curtain.  It  neither  frightens,  checks, 
or  defeats  the  Communist  pL&n  for  revolu- 
tion amd  conquest.  It  assumes  that  the  na- 
tions receiving  our  gifts  automatically  In- 
crease production  and  acquire  moral  force 
and  physical  power  to  withstand  the  Com- 
munist colossus.  No  nation  ever  restored  ita 
stability  and  strength  by  depending  on 
hand-outs.  That  can  only  be  done  by 
their  own  efforts  and  hard  labor,  but  even 
then  a  defensive  military  alliance  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  Communist  aggressors  fear  and  respect 
only  military  might.  We  should  immedl- 
atelv  reinforce  the  Marshall  plan  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  together  with  Britain. 
Prance.  Italy.  Belgium.  Holland,  Norway  and 
Denmark,  if  I  had  my  way  Spain  would 
also  be  Included.  It  should  be  done  at  onca 
so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  a  united 
military  front  of  all  western  democratic  na- 
tions and  Spain  to  oppose  and  crush  any 
attempt  by  the  Red  Army  to  violate  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  overt  acu  of  aggression  in 
western  Europe. 

It  Is  their  only  chance  to  survive  as  ftaa 
nations.    Let  them  j;>ool  their  armed  fc 


under  a  single  general  staff.  Once  the  Com- 
munist armies  overrun  Europe  It  will  be  tha 
end  of  Great  Britain  and  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  an  aggressive  and  militant  Com- 
munist Etirope.  The  Communists  are  on  the 
march  in  China  and  will  probably  ovemm 
all  Asia  within  a  few  years.  Our  own  secu- 
rity is  at  stake,  and  if  western  Europe  falls 
before  the  Communist  Juggernsut,  It  would 
leave  us  almost  alone  to  wage  an  Irrepres- 
sible war  with  world  communism. 

Although  world  communism  is  on  the 
march  In  Europe  and  Asia.  It  Is  not  inevi- 
table here.  It  must  be  stopped.  It  can  be 
stopped. 

The  words  of  Patrick  Henry  apply  today 
more  than  ever  before:  "Is  Ufa  ao  dear,  or 
peace  so  sweet  as  to  l>e  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery?" 

That  is  the  paramount  Issue  In  the  world 
today — freedom  and  democracy  or  slavery 
and  totalitarian  Ism . 

There  can  be  no  compromise  between  free- 
dom and  slavery,  nor  kwtween  communlsiu 
and  Americanism. 


Bvffalo  HarW  ImproTcmeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF  NEW   TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20,  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo: 

Crrr  or  BtrrrALO. 

May  19.  1949. 
Hon.  Anthony  P.  Tatj«ixllo. 
HoiLse  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
I^Aa  Sol:  Pursuant  to  directions  of  thr 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  I 
enclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  that  body  at  a  regular  seaskm 
held  May  3.  1949,  in  relation  to  Buffalo  Har- 
bor Improvement. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOSEPH   J.   TXOMOLOITC, 

aty  Clerk. 

Beaolution  218 
Resoltitlon  on  Buffalo  Harbor  Improvement 

Whneas  the  deepening  and  Improvement 
of  the  Buffalo  HarlJor  Is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Buffalo 
and  particularly  to  business  and  Industry 
using  Its  facilities;  and 

Whereas  certain  improvements  to  said  har- 
bor were  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  dated 
March  2.  1945.  as  set  forth  In  House  Docu- 
ment No.  362,  Seventy-eighth  CoLgreea,  flrat 
acsiinn:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  Indicated  that  the  im- 
provement as  authorized  would  not  at  pres- 
ent be  adequate  to  meet  future  navlgatian 
requirements:  and 

Whereas  Hon.  Ajsthont  P.  TAtraiSLio. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives.  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  review  the  reports  on  Buf- 
falo Harbor  as  submitted  in  said  House  Docu- 
ment No.  SS2.  with  a  view  to  determining  if 
any  further  improvements  in  said  project 
should  be  made.    Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  la  hereby  memorialized  to  approve  and 
peas  Congressman  TAuainxo  s  bUl.  known  as 
H.  R.  S823.  Eighty-first  Congress,  first  eea- 
sion;  and  be  it  further 


JUsoIvetf,  That  copies  ot  thla  reacrintlon  ba 
transmitted  by  the  city  clerk  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  majority  lead- 
ers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  the  Members  of  Congress  from  west- 
ern New  York  area  and  the  United  Statea 
Senators  from  the  State  of  New  York. 


Slack-Water  RmIc  Froa  tbc  Galf  •( 
Mexico  to  tfa«  Great  Lakes  by  Way  of 
Ikt  Teuicstcc-ToBbtgbcc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 

or  MiasiasDn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20.  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hav« 
moved  one  step  nearer  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  slack-water  route  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes,  aad 
to  all  points  on  the  Ohio,  the  Mononga- 
hela.  the  Allegheny,  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri,  and  the  Illinois,  as 
well  as  the  Tenneisee.  the  Tombigbee. 
and  the  Cumberland  Rivers. 

The  Senate,  after  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, and  extensive  hearings,  included 
in  the  appropriation  bill  the  small 
amount  of  $2,500,000  to  begin  work  on 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Inland  water- 
way which  will  supply  the  missing  link 
in  the  greatest  inland-waterway  system 
in  the  world. 

It  will  furnish  a  slack-water  route 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek^on 
the  Mississippi  State  lin^.  and  a  down- 
stream route  from  that  point  215  miles  to 
Paducah.  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  and 
then  a  downstream  route  on  the  Ohio 
4?  miles  to  Cairo  on  the  MLssi.«;sippi. 

This  will  mean  more  to  the  people  In 
the  States  of  Ohio.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky.  PennsylvanU,  West  Virginia, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  Ml«- 
souri.  Kansa*;.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  and  all  the  other  States 
of  the  great  Northwest,  as  well  a*  to  the 
people  of  Arkansa.":.  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi. Alabama.  Florida.  Texas.  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  and  many 
other  States  than  any  other  project  of 
Its  kind  ever  proposed. 

If  is  the  only  possible  way  in  which 
a  slack-water  route  can  be  provided  ««- 
necting  the  Ohio  River,  the  upper  B£l8- 
sissippi.  the  Missouri,  the  Illlnol?:.  and 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Army  engineers  say  that  nowhere 
else  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  the  traf- 
fic be  transferred  from  one  major  water- 
shed to  another  with  so  much  ease,  so 
little  expense,  and  such  tremendous 
savings  In  transportation  cosu  and 
distances. 

This  project  has  already  t)een  author- 
iaed  by  Congress.  This  is  merely  a  small 
appropriation  to  begin  the  work  on  it. 

I  appeared  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee on  this  proposition,  at  which  time 
I  inserted  four  Ubles  worked  out  by  the 
Army  engineers  showing  what  this  proj- 
ect would  mean  in  savings  to  the  people 
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atons  the  Ohio,  the  ICsstssippt.  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Dlinots.  the  Ciimberland,  the 
Tennessee,  the  Mooongahela.  and  the 
Allegheny,  as  veil  as  the  Tombigbee 
Rivers- 

At  the  beginning  of  my  twitlmnny  I 
•m%s  Interrupted  by  the  dtattncuished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  SHMtor 
GintMT.  Beginning  at  that  point  I  am 
inserting  the  res(  of  my  stateswnt  in  the 
Rxccu. 

I  hope  every  MmthrT  of  the  House  will 
read  it.  and  help  as  to  bold  this  small 
item  in  the  bllL 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


I 


ktor  Ovrmmrr.  rnwigHMiiiMii  Hakkik.  let 
■M  ay  ttet  I  hav*  bMSi.  aiaee  I  have  com* 
to  tte  Saaat*.  always  a  •opporter  of  the 
Borth-ba«md  ctiamial  of  tba  barg«  lm«  ther* 
Uiat  t»km  in  Um  Tomblgte*.  I  fael  Uiat 
tt  la  worUi  vhU*. 

BtprawntatiTc  ttAxmat.  I  know  that  and 
I  aat  grateful,  aenator.  I  rrmamhar  your 
of  tt  aU  throu^  tba  yeata.  and  I 
joor  statements  for  tt  on  the  floor 
of  tHa  Sanate. 

nam.  let  me  say  to  you  In  the  beginning 
tlwt  ttaa  amy  aagtBasa  aay  tbeywovM  Ufea 

I  am  BOfe  qwollag  aaifbady.  ladlfMBaUy.  taut 
tlwt  ti  wbat  taay  aay  tiMy  aiialil  Uka  to  hava 
to  start  wiUi. 

IX  tlila  aaMadaant  ta  Inaartirt  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  da  not  kava  Um  ailgbtast  doubt  but 
tbat  It  wm  ba  ratatnad  In  tha  Hooaa. 

Let  ma  ahov  you  mhmn  w  arc.  I  brought 
thla  map  down  to  shov  you.  Tou  can  see 
fMaa  tlioae  rircrs  there  that  tt  la  almost  a 
at  thla  map  except  the  Unas  arc 
la  order  that  yoa  might  more 
wtet  we  haie  at  stake. 

kid  the  oUkar  day  that  there  is 
a  toot  or  tvo  of  «a*cr  In  this  river. 
I  ara  potnttng  la  the  conihience  of 
Creeks,  vlilch  join  to 
tba  ToaaMgbee  about  25  mUaa  from 
Oh*  Iteaaaaaa  Btm.  Ify  father  used  to  go 
to  VtfkBs  Brldpi  juat  below  tliat  point  on 
staamboata  that  came  all  the  way  up  from 
IfotHJe 

There  la  a  sUgM  aaad  iMga  between  thosa 
two  rivers,  tba  Tanaaaaaa  and  the  TomMg- 
baa.  and  for  wocn  than  a  hundred  years 
tlM  Anay  aiiglnaaii  lafuaad  to  approve  this 
pi'Ojast,  bacauaa  thay  said  they  would  have 
to  have  lifts  both  ways,  and  there  was  no 
water  supply  at  the  summit. 

wcawiua  bam 


But  In  1938.  the  Tenneasee  Valley  Anthorlty 
built  the  Plckjncfc  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  ]ust 
below  the  mouth  at  tba  Tellow  Creek,  and 
tba  aratcr  level  55  feet.  The  Army 
made  a  new  surrey  and  came  back 
tbat  would  aolT*  the  problem. 
They  eo«M  cot  through  that  sand  rldgc  and 
put  the  summit  at  the  project  In  tba  Ten- 
aaaaaa  Blvar. 

Tbat  would  give  us  a  slack  or  still  water 
route  for  ratumlng  or  upstream  traAe  to 

roola  tram  thmt  point  Sis  mllea  to  Paducah 
oa  tba  Oblo  Kirar  or  an  mliaa  to  Cairo  on 
the  lilsallppi 

te  ardm  that  tba 
tgnraa  bafora  tbaaiu  I 
f Ota-  tabtaa  bars  aa  part  of  my  r»- 
wtucb  ahov  tba  aarUigi  thto  project 
wlU  pronda. 

As  I  said,  tbey  bava  bean  worlud  out  by  the 
Army  englmais.  and  can  ba  thoroughly  relied 


MtTLnrLs  PBOJBcr  ssjucrrra 
la  a  Ubie  sbowlng  tbe  eoat  par  ton 


ton   this   project   will 
db  tba  fbil  Mil  aloiia,  tut  upauaam 


N>*  Ortii4. 
Mobile. 


Ab 


Cotumbas. 
Absntoea. 

Fuiioa.M 


<te. 


9[iBS.. 


Ol 


Here  la 

savings 

I  might 
from  the 


Chicago,  and  Detroit,  a  majority  of  the 
traffic,  at  least  until  recently,  was  handled 
by  these  3,500-ton  tows. 


TaaLS 


a  table  showing  tbe  cost,  and  the 
a  barge  k>ad.  or  tow.  of  3.500  tons. 
say  here,  thai  except  on  the  traffic 
larger  cities  such  as  Pittsburgh. 

a. — robir  thotping  cost  per  tow  of  barges  carrying  3,500  tons,  and  shoving  savingi 

via  Tennessee-Tombtgbee 


Birmh  rbam.  Ala.. 


New  OriMB  t. 
MaMe.  Ab 
Port 

DsokOfiotts. 
Calnaib«B.lf 
Abenleen.)  is 
Fulton.  Ma  . 


Some  oi 
using  10 


Tabu  3.-  - 


Aberdtea.: 
yokaa. 


Bareb 
hears  ban 
tow  of 


Tabui  1. — Compmriton  of  eo*ts  per  ton  of  upstream  trafflo 


La. 


Ab.. 


r^- 


Csiro 

Packuak 

TwuMSint  Toaibitbes  ^mrtioa. 
Cabs _ 

Twrntsin  Topibiiibee  jontf  ioa. 

Cairo 

Padoesh , 

Teumwe-Tombigbee  Junctioo. 

Cairo 

Paducah 

Tennessee-Toaibicbee  jODCtioa. 

Cairo 

Paducah 

Teaneawe  TombiKbee  junctkn.^ 

Cairo 

Paducah 

Tenneaaee-Tombicbee  Junnioo. 

Cairo 

Paducah 

Tennessee- Tombigbee  Janctian. 


Cost  via 

MiartMippl 

partOQ 


12.03 
MO 
143 
X» 
147 
179 
1« 
S.M 
196 
14W 
S.76 

las 

183 
191 
123 
IW 
116 
1» 

ia» 

3.01 
3.33 


Cost  vb 
Teooeaaee- 
Tombii;bee 

per  ton 


$1.33 

l.W 

.OB 

.as 
.w 

.S2 
.96 

.80 
.61 
.67 
.61 
.34 
.51 
.45 
.17 
.46 
.«) 
13 
.41 
.35 
.08 


AverafS 

MVillfS 

per  ton 


taTO 
.84 
1.43 
1.44 
l.M 
117 
101 
115 
174 
101 
113 
174 
133 
146 
106 
143 
166 
116 
Itt 
166 
13S 


k.b„. 


To- 


Cairo .„ „. 

Paducah 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Junctioa 

Cairo 

Kadaoah 

TeancKwe-Tomblgbee  jonctioo. 

Cairo  

Paducah 

Teanessee-Tombigbee  hioctioB. 

Cairo „ 

Paducah 

TenzM-swe-Tomblgbee  junrtioa 

Cairo 

Paducah 

TrniMiwt  TomblKbee  jonctioa 

Caha 

Padoeab  

TenntJaee  Tombigbee  Jmictkxi. 

Cairo  

Paducah 

Tombigbee  jonctioa. 


Coat  via 
Mississippi 
per  tow  of 
3,300  tons 


17.070 

7,350 

8,470 

8,365 

8,645 

9,766 

10.380 

10,640 

11,780 

9.380 

9.660 

laTSO 

9.905 

IClHa 

n.-IOn 

UXONO 

laaeo 

11.480 

lasBs 
mass 

11.656 


Cost  via 
TeniM>«ee- 
Tombijtbee  | 
per  tow  of 
3,500  tons 


K620 
4.411) 
3.  4« 
3,325 
3,115 
2,170 
3,.T25 
3.11.S 
1170 
1345 
1135 
1,190 
1.785 
1. 575 

5»S 
l.fttO 
l.«)0 

4.V5 
1,4.11 
1.225 

280 


Averaxs 

savings 

per  tow  of 

3,3UU  tons 


91450 
l»i5 

i^oon 

•,940 

fi^sao 

7.505 
7.035 

7,sas 

9,9W 
7,033 
7,5e 
9,S0O 
a  130 

a  610 

101710 

l«n> 

81900 
11,095 

81830 

9,310 

11,373 


OW 


the  (^>eratcrs  I  am  told  are  now 
tons.     So  here  Is  a  table  showing 


the  cost  and  savings  this  project  would  pro- 
vide on  a  tow  of  barge-  carrying  10.000  tons: 

-TaWe  shoicing  cost  per  toui  of  barges  carrying  10,000  tons  and  showing  savings 

via  Tennessee-Tombigbee 


T»- 


»hi. 


Cairo _ 

Paincah _ 

TvaMane-TombiKbee  junclioa 

Caira 

Paducah 

Tenncane-TombigbM  Jooeliae.. 
Caba.. 

TiBSBsei'Tombiybeejanction'" 

Cako 

Paducah 

Teaaeaee-Tomblgbee  junctioo.^ 

Cairo 

Padueah 

Tenoeasw-ToaabiKbec  ]oiictioii._ 

Cairo 

pMloeah 

TeaaMSBse-fombixbev  jiioction'." 
Cairo.. 

Tiaaiswii  Tom bif bse'junciiaeL'I 


Cost  via   I  S^.^ 

MiHiwippi  |*??{2S!: 

p«  tow  of  !  l!".****? 

loTooo  tons  I  Pf^i?7  «* 

10.000  tons 


AverafA 

savings 

per  tow  of 


I3a300 
21.  000 
24.200 
33,900 
34.700 
27.  UOO 
».  tint 
3a40U 
33,600 
3^,800 
27.600 
30.tiau 
38.300 
39,t60 
11300 
«8O0 
9.600 
31 MW 
39.311) 
30.  lUI 
S3,3UU 


>13,300 
12.600 

a.  900 

tt.  ftH) 
8,000 
6,200 
9,500 

8.  901 1 

^2oo 

6,700 
6,100 
3,400 
5.100 
4..ViO 

i.:rui 

4.tiOO 
4.(IU) 
l,:ioo 

4.  100 

3..%ll) 


$7,000 
8,400 
M..10U 
14.4rtf) 
UHOn 
31,700 
3a  100 
21,300 
27.  40(» 
30,1«> 
31.301) 
37.400 
S.300 
34.080 

saooo 

34,380 
3S.60O 
31.500 

36.380 
A600 
31300 


bai  {es 


table  which  the  Army  engt- 

arorfced  out  ahowtng  the  cost  per 

carrying  14.000  tona.  and  also 


the  savings  which  these  barges  would  provide. 

Aa  I  pointed  out.  these  larger  barges  are 

being  used  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 
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Tablz  4. — Table  shotDing  coat  per  tote  of  barges  carrying  14.000  tons  and  showing  the  savingt 

via  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 


Front- 

To- 

Costvb 

Uimtmipt* 
per  tow  of 
14.000  tOBS 

Costvb 

Tombifbas 
per  taw  of 

14,000  tarn 

Average 
savings  per 
Iewcfl4.000 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Cairo 

Paducah 

$211  aw 

38^400 

nan 

31460 

K3«0 
38.080 
41.440 
41560 
47.040 
87,520 
38.640 
43,130 
I8^«30 
40iM0 
43,330 
40,330 
41.440 
4.^93D 
41.020 
42.140 
46,630 

118.480 

17.640 

11800 

11300 

11460 

8.680 

11300 

11460 

1880 

9,380 

1540 

4.700 

7,140 

9.300 

1380 

1440 

1480 

UOO 

3^740 

1900 

1.130 

10  800 

11  760 

Mobile.  Ab 

TeBocMMe-ToaibiKbca  jimetba 

Cairo _.. 

Paducah 

3aoao 

31160 
21 IV 

Pvrt  It  >•'"»'«{  h*™  *'» 

Tenmasee-Toinbiffbee  JunctJaa 

Cairo 

sasBo 

38,140 

Paducah 

MtM0 

DamopoHs,  Ab ...._. 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  jonctioa 

Cairo 

maao 

Paducah 

Sm0 

Columbus.  MiH 

Aberdeen.  Miss 

TenaesMe-Tombicbee  Jonctiaa 

Cairo 

Paducah 

Tenntasee  Tombigbee  Junction 

Cairo 

31480 
34,440 
41S40 
33.880 

35.840 

Fulton,  Mi<H        ..,. ,  ,      . 

TiaaiHn  Tombigbee  Janctioa 

Csiro 

44,100 
35, 3H) 

Paducah 

Tcnocasee-Tanblgbee  lanctioo- 

37,340 
43,800 

Now  let  me  show  what  all  this  means. 

Let  us  take  the  river  S3rstems  that  are  af- 
fected above  this  project.  Just  forget  us 
local  people  for  the  time  being.  As  I  said  to 
a  man  the  other  day,  this  project  would  be 
worth  more  in  dollars  and  cents  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  than  to  the  district  I  repreaent.  It 
will  be  worth  far  m(^e  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  than 
to  the  district  I  represent.  It  will  be  worth 
far  more  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  or  Kansas  City  or 
Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  or  to  Memphis  or 
New  Orleans  than  it  will  to  the  district  I 
represent. 

This  bottleneck  of  otu*  whole  Internal 
waterway  s3rBtem  Jtist  happens  to  be  In  my 
district. 

LOCKS  AKD  DAMS 

Now.  there  are  47  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Ohio  River  between  Cairo  and  Pittsburgh. 
Then  there  are  13  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Monongahela  and  8  on  the  Allegheny.  All 
that  traffic  is  simply  stymied  behind  the 
swift  current  of  the  Mississippi  River,  so  far 
as  their  returning,  or  north-bound,  traffic 
Is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  that,  on  the  tipper  Mtsais- 
Eippi  we  have  36  locks  and  dams  providing 
a  splendid  navigation  channel  all  the  way 
up  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  P&ul,  Minn. 

On  the  minoLs  River  we  have  seven  locks 
and  dams,  extending  our  Inland  waterway 
system  Into  the  Great  Lakea. 

All  those  locks  and  dama  together  cost 
more  than  0400.000.000.  and  yet  they  are 
virtually  isolated  for  want  of  the  very  con- 
nection this  project  will  provide. 

On  the  Missouri  River,  a  9-foot  channel  is 
being  developed  up  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  This 
project  will  be  worth  untold  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  people  of  that  area. 

We  get  our  grain  from  that  section.  The 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  I  dare  say  the  State 
of  Alabama,  raises  no  wheat.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Louisiana.  Georgia.  Tennes- 
see, and  all  the  other  States  in  that  part  of 
the  South. 

They  ship  It  down  to  tis  In  barges.  Thoee 
barges  can  come  down  the  Mississippi  fly- 
ing, and  so  can  these  barges  from  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago.  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul;  but 
when  they  start  back  here  is  the  trouble. 
It  is  868  miles  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans. 
That  Is  the  finest  inland  waterway  in  the 
world  for  downstream  traffic,  and  the  worst 
for  upatream  traffic. 

Tou  see,  when  that  river  b  running  BH 
or  6  miles  an  hour  yoxir  bargea  cannot  move 
against  it.  All  they  can  do  b  stand  still 
and  burn  up  gasoline.  A  barge  only  moves 
about  S'j  miles  an  hour  in  still  water.  We 
have  an  Intercoastal  waterway  protected  tiy 


a  chain  of  blands  here,  extending  all  the 
way  from  Florida  to  the  Mexican  line.  It  is 
156  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  along 
thb  Intercoastal  waterway — which,  of  course, 
b  in  slack  or  still  water. 

This  Tombigbee  inland  waterway  b  already 
completed  up  to  Demopolb,  Ala.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Warrior  River,  wiiere  I  am 
pointing  on  the  map.  Eighteen  locks  and 
dams  are  to  l>e  provided  between  Demopwlb 
and  the  Tennessee  River. 

It  win  be  481  miles  from  MobUe  up  thb 
Tombigl>ee  route  to  the  Tennessee  River. 
That  will  be  in  still  water,  jiist  as  thb  b 
still  water  up  the  Ohio  River  l>ehlnd  those  47 
locks  and  dams  between  Cairo,  HI.,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  When  you  get  to  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  ta  downstream  262  miles  to  Cairo, 
111.,  or  215  miles  to  Paducah  on  the  CKilo 
River. 

So  the  traffic  will  come  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  New  Orleans  and  then  go  across 
to  Mobile  along  this  intercoastal  waterway, 
then  back  up  Inland  waterway  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  then  downstream  to  Paducah. 
that  b  the  traffic  going  up  to  the  Ohio 
River,  or  downstream  to  Cairo  for  the  traffic 
going  to  the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Misaoxiri. 
the  Illinois,  or  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  project  waa  unhesitatingly  approved 
by  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Walter  M.  Larence.  of 
Cincinnati,  I  iwlleve,  b  the  ctialrman.  He 
was  down  here  the  other  way.  When  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  met  here,  Mr. 
Larence  waa  on  the  committee,  and  they  put 
at  the  end  of  the  projects  they  recommended 
this  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Inland  waterway. 

There  b  a  firm  In  Pittsburgh  that  b  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  business.  They 
own  a  string  of  iMurges  that  come  down  tlM 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  bringing  ma- 
terials produced  In  Pittsburgh,  such  as  steel. 
farm  machinery,  and  other  manufactured 
products.  When  tliey  go  t)ack  they  take  oil. 
bauxite,  sulfur,  salt,  luml>er,  cottonseed  meal, 
and  other  materials  they  need. 

Thb  firm  b  tremendotisly  interested,  be- 
cause they  realize  what  It  would  mean  for 
their  returning  traffic. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  the  figtirea  on  that 
In  Just  a  moment.  iHit  first  I  want  to  say  one 
other  thli^.  i 

Nobody  need  kid  themselves:  If  we  ever 
have  another  war.  it  b  going  to  be  fought 
with  airplanes  and  atomic  twmbs.  The  great- 
eat  defence  project  the  world  has  ever  known 
b  the  Oak  Ridge  project  on  the  Tenneasee 
Blver.  Tlib  inland  waterway  will  cut  the 
water  distance  between  Oak  Ridge  and  New 
Orleans  by  650  miles,  and  between  Oak  Ridge 
and  MobUe  by  806  mites,  and  at  tlie  same 


time  give  ua  two  outlets  to  tbe  asa 
of  one. 

In  addition  to  Uuit.  tt  will  give  ua  alack - 
water  route  Into  the  Tennessee  River  and  cut 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Tennessee  by  more  than  78  percent 
or  from  $2  71)  to  62  cents  a  ton. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  take  some  ot  the  l>arges 
they  liandle  here,  the  big  onea.  becauac  they 
are  drifting  rapidly  toward  the  use  of  14.000- 
ton  barges.  However,  I  am  going  to  insert 
some  tables  ahowlng  the  savings  on  amaller 
loads  also. 

OOTAMCaS   UrVOLVID 

Senator  Stsknis.  Before  you  leave  that, 
will  you  retrace  your  route  tliere  from  Cairo, 
HI.,  to  New  Orleans  and  back  to  Cairo,  and 
give  us  that  mileage? 

Representative  Rankin.  Tea;  let's  take  the 
traffic  going  downstream  from  Cairo,  m. 
We  will  say  a  l>arge  cornea  down  the  Mbeourl 
River,  or  down  the  upper  Mississippi,  or 
down  the  niicob  River,  or  down  the  Ohio 
River.     They  all  come  through  Catrc. 

Going  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  you  go 
downstream  869  miles.  Tliat  is  said  to  bo 
the  finest  Inland  waterway  on  earth;  and  I 
think  it  b.  I  have  never  found  one  to  equal 
tt. 

Then  it  b  156  mllea  acroaa  along  tlie  inter- 
coastal  waterway  from  New  Orleans  to  Mo- 
bile. If  I  make  a  mbtake,  I  want  Colonel 
Jewett.  the  Army  engineer  who  b  sitting 
near  me,  to  correct  me.  I  do  not  want  to 
mblcad  the  committee. 

It  b  481  miles  from  MobUe  to  the  Tennes- 
see River,  of  which  portion  221  b  already 
developed  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Warrior 
River  at  Demopolb. 

When  you  get  to  the  Tennessee  River  It 
b  215  miles  downstream  to  Paducah  on  the 
Olilo,  and  47  mllea  from  Paducah  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  Cairo. 

In  other  words,  tlie  round  trip  b  1,788 
miles.  Of  that  1.768  miles.  1,131  or  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  it  b  downstream,  and 
the  rest  of  it  b  In  alack  water.  Tbe  Army 
engineers  tell  me — and  I  am  quoting  every 
engineer  that  has  studied  this  question  from 
General  Reybold.  General  Ferlnga.  General 
Wheeler,  to  our  distinguished  company  i^ere 
today.  Colonel  Jewett — they  tell  there  b  not 
another  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  nor 
can  they  find  a  place  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  where  a  project  of  thb  kind  can  l>e  con- 
structed ao  that  you  can  tranafer  the  traflks 
from  one  major  watershed  to  another  with 
ao  much  ease,  so  little  expense,  and  such  tre- 
mendous savings  in  transportation  costs  and 
distances. 

Some  fellow  up  in  the  House  got  up  and 
said,  "My  God,  Johh  Rankik  b  the  only 
man  on  earth  that  could  have  found  a  proj- 
ect that  would  be  downstream  tKnth  ways." 

But  I  did  not  make  thb  project.  I  did 
not  build  these  rivers.  De  Soto  discovered 
tile  upper  Tennessee  River  more  than  400 
years  ago.  He  came  down  it  to  where  Gun- 
tersvllle  now  stands.  He  left  tt  there  and 
went  down  to  Tuscaloosa,  got  Into  a  fight 
with  the  Indians  and  came  ixick  acroaa  to  the 
alte  of  the  present  city  of  Memphb. 

He  thought  it  was  the  same  stream.  De 
Soto's  map  shows  the  Tenneasee  River  curv- 
ing southward  and  making  ti>e  Misaisslppi. 
I  have  a  copy  of  hb  map  In  my  files  now. 

Now  let  us  see  wtuit  thb  project  will  mean. 
Let  us  take  the  14.000-ton  barges.  Here  b 
one  f  pointing  to  the  picture  on  the  map| 
coming  down  from  Detroit,  Mich.  It  b 
loaded  with  automobiles  and  accessories.  It 
b  evidently  coming  from  Detroit.  It  is  com- 
ing out  of  tlie  Great  Lakea  down  the  Illi- 
uot»  River. 

Here  b  one  coming  from  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
loaded  with  the  manufactured  producu  ot 
Pittaburgb. 

Here  b  one  over  Itere  that  b  coming.  I  t>e- 
lleve.  down  the  Mtasourl.  I  do  not  Itnow 
wliat  tt  b  loaded  with;  probably  with  grain 
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or  beef  or  other  products  that  those  people 
out  In  th*t  are*  prod'joe. 

Suppose  that  14.00(>-ton  barge  gets  to  New 
Orleans;  what  doe*  It  coat  to  go  tMck?  If  it 
goes  back  by  way  of  the  Miaslaslppl  Rlrer  to 
Cairo,  It  wUl  cost  tasjeo.  for  tu  fuel  bill 
Alone 

Oolnf  back  via  Tomblsbee  and  the  Tennes- 
see to  Cairo  the  cost  would  be  118.480.  or  a 
saTtx^  of  M.a0O  on  its  fuel  bUl  alone. 

Senator  Ouvrrr.  That  is  about  one-third. 

Representative  Ranvxn.  That  is  about 
right. 

Suppoae  tt  ta  fotag  boA  to  Pittsburgh  or 
U>  CinctnaaU  or  Wh— ttng.  or  to  any  point 

00  the  AUaflMny.  or  the  Monoogahela.  It 
would  cm  the  cost  from  •20.400  to  $17,640. 
sarlng  111.760  on   its  fuel  bill  alone  going 

to  any  potot  on  tbe  Ohk>  River,  or  Its 

tt   is  going   Into  the  Tennessee. 

I  are  in  an  emergency  and  it  Is 

going  back  to  Oak  Ridge,  on  the  Tennessee 

Rirer:   it  will  cut   tbe  cost  from  933.880  to 

•13J80.  or  a  saving  of  tao.Oao.  on  the  fuel 

bill  akJoe.     That  Is  from  New  Orleans. 

Every  ICOOQ-ton  barge  that  goes  Into  the 

River  from  New  Orleans  Tia  this 

would    save    830.030    on    its    fuel    bill 

•lone,  or  two-thirds,  as  Senator  Gumey  said. 

Suppose  tt  is  going  from  Mobile,  carrying 

a  load  of  that  l>auxite.  we  will  say.  that  they 

tn  from  South  America,  or  salt. 

or  cottonseed  meal,  hulls,  any- 

.minc  that  they  take  back  in  those  bargea: 

tatag  back  from  McrfHle  to  Cairo,  the  cost 

VOUld   be   reduced   from   •33.460   to  •13.300 

Just  oo  tbe  fu*l  bill  alone,  a  saving  of  $30,- 
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How.  that  means  every  barge  that  is  going. 
not  only  to  Cairo,  but  to  Chicago,  any  point 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  or  the  upper  Mississippi, 
all  tbe  way  up  to  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  any- 
where up  the  Missouri  River  to  Sioux  City, 
Iowa 

Suppose  It  Is  going  the  other  way.     We 

will  say  that  it  la  VoAng  to  Pltuburgh.  Pa. 

Tbe  fuel  bill  woold  be  cut  from  •34.580.  to 

or  9S2.1M     That  would  be  the  sav- 

Ita  fuel  bill  alone.     That  u  a  14.000- 

from  Mobile  all  the  way  up 

or  to  any  other  point  on  the 

OUo  or  any  of  Its  tributariea. 

Bttppose  it  is  going  into  the  Tennessee 
Bivcr;  your  cost  would  be  cut  from  839.060 
down  to  •8.880.  or  a  saving  at  830.880  on  its 
fori  MU  atoae.  That  is  for  Biatertal.  we  will 
••y.  that  Is  vetaf  to  supply  our  defense 
pism  at  Oak  Ridge  or  any  other  point  on 
the  Tennessee  River. 

Now.  1st  vs  go  a  Uttle  further.  We  have 
this  Tomblgbes  developed  up  to  Demopolis. 

1  want  to  say.  too.  that  one  of  these  things 
tbsss  barges  take  back  is  oil.  A  man  from 
Pittsburgh,  talking  to  me  the  other  day. 
aaki.   "We  are  hauling  tnis  machinery  and 

manufactured  articles  down.     We  are 
oU  back  " 

One  of  the  biggest  oU  ftelds  that  has  been 
diseovered  in  recent  years  is  Just  to  the  west 
at  Demopolis.  Ala.  The  blggnt  oil  well  ever 
brought  In  east  of  th«  *"T*nT*rr'  River  was 
la  Jsapsr  County.  Mlaa^  about  where  I  am 
at  this  time  It  produced  a  thou- 
barrels  of  oU  a  day,  and  I  am  told  that 
no  other  well  has  ever  been  brought  in  east 
ot  the  Mississippi  that  produced  that  amount. 
By  the  way.  this  Is  the  saving  that  ths 
BirmlBfiuuB  traOc  vdoM  snjojr. 
every  vhmI  from  BImdBgham  has  to 
down  the  Warrior  to  Dsmopotta  to  go  either 
way  These  things  I  am  rsferring  to  will 
app4y  to  trafflc  going  from  Blnata^kam  or 
Demopolis.  Let  us  see  what  tbsy  amount 
to. 

Oolag  from  Demopolis  to  Cairo,  th*  cost 
will  bs  cut  from  •37.&ao  on  on*  of  these 
14il0a-ton  barges  to  ••J88.  or  a  savtnf  of 
#98.140  OU  lu  fuel  bUl 
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words,  that  barge  going  back  to 

would  save  •38.140  on  Its  fuel 

That  barge  going  to  Pittsburgh 

•34.440.    or   have    lU   fuel    bUl 

140,740  to  •6300.  a  saving,  as  I  said. 


neare  5t 


trifflc 
distsr  ce. 


figure*  are  worked  out  by  the  Army 
they  are  not  my  figures. 

going  Into  the  Tennessee,  sup- 
or  other  materials  we  will  say  to 
EUdge  project,  the  cost  would  be 
•43.120  to  •4.760.  or  a  saving  of 
Its  fuel  bin  alone. 
talk  about  water  development, 
development,  but  no- 
on earth  can  the  same  amount  of 
the  same  benefits  to  the  peo- 
vast  area,  all  the  Missouri  River 
the  way  up  the  Mississippi  River, 
up  the  Illinois  into  the  Great 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  all  the  way 
River  to  Cincinnati.  Wheeling, 
and  up  the  Monongahela  or  the 
and    then    along    the    Tennessee 
the  way  up  to  Oak  Ridge  or   to 
There  Is  not  another  project  on 
there   cannot    be   one   found   or 
that  will  produce  such  t>enents. 
we  have  ever  found  was  a  con- 
the  Don  and  Volga  In  Russia, 
not  have  the  beneflt  of  the  down- 
both   ways   for  two-thirds   of 


tra  asportation 


br  ng 
thli 


w»y 


b<  tween 


Senator 
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Senator    from    South    Dakota    asked 
happen  to  it  If  tt  went  back  to 
I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt 
he  House  will  sustain  it.     I  have 
many  Members  since  this  bill  was 
They  say  that,  if  the  Senate  gives 
api^prlation  for  this  project,  tt  will 
In  the  House, 
ire  asking  is  that   you  give  us  a 
amount.     I  would  like  to  see  you 
Dr  10  million  dollars.     I  think  we 
ve  that  amount.     The  Army  en- 
start  with  a  smaller  amount. 
t4ink  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  con- 
project  now  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


]A\ 


ISTIMATZD   TOT.M.   COOT 

rHOMAs.  What  will  it  cost,  all  told? 


Represei  tatlve  R-^nkin.  The  latest  esti- 
mate I  see  Is  •116.000.000.  Someone  said 
that  the  a<  vance  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  also 
the  advanced  cost  of  materials  would  prob- 
ably run  1  up  to  •136,000.000  all  told. 
By  the  \  ay.  they  would  employ  5,000  peo- 
e  seem  to  be  leading  Into  unem- 
n  this  country.  In  every  section 


Elixnocb.  What   aize   channel    Is 


pie.  and 
ployment 
of  it. 

Senator 
that? 

Represeilutlve  Ranxin.  Nine-foot  channel 
with  a  12-:oot  baae,  jrou  understand.  In  the 
locks,  so  tl  at  If  you  want  to  increase  It  to  13, 
that  couici    be  done. 

Senator  •XLKsoa.  According  to  the  flgurps 
you  hav*  J  ist  given  us.  I  would  assume  that 
If  goods  aie  to  be  sent  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Mobile,  it  vould  be  more  profitable  to  go  by 
way  of  Net-  Orleans. 

Represer  tatlve  RAJOUJt.  That   Is  right. 

Senator  iLLiNDaa.  Althoiigh  there  Is  about 
300  miles    inference. 

Representative  Rankin.  You  can  go  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  without  spending 
a  nickel,  if  you  go  with  the  cvirrent,  and  that 
cxirreat  Is  pretty  fast  after  you  reach  the 
Mississippi  That  stream  sometimes  runs 
6  or  7  mile  I  an  hour.  That  trafBc  would  go 
down  the  iver,  down  th*  Mississippi  River 
to  New  Or  eans.  and  then  it  would  go  back 
through  this  slack-water  rout*.  In  other 
words,  th^  trafDe  would  mov*  oount«r- 
dockwis*.   , 

Senator  fixsNon.  Tou  said  ther*  ar*  sev- 
•ral  locks  lip  th*r*t 

Represen  atlv*  RAWxtir.  Eighteen  locks 
and  dams  lietween  Demopolis  and  the  Ten- 
nesse*  Rlv«  r. 


CHANNEL  WniTH 

Senator  Thomas.  How  wide  wotild  the 
channel  be? 

Representative  Rankin.  I  believe  It  la  170 
feet. 

Senator  Stsnnis.  Is  that  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  all  normal  traffic? 

Representative  Rankin.  Te*. 

By  the  way,  when  this  project  was  first 
before  the  Senate  and  the  House,  they  recom- 
mended locks  75  feet  long  and  475  feet  wide, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  at>out 
It  by  people  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois 
and  the  upper  Mississippi  for  the  simple 
reason  that  all  the  locks  on  those  streams, 
and  the  locks  at  Pickwick  and  at  GUberts- 
ville  on  the  lower  Tennessee,  are  110  by  6C0 
feet.  So  the  Army  engineers  went  back, 
made  a  new  survey  at  the  request  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  they  have  made 
these  locks  all  110  by  600  feet,  so  that  they 
will  carry  all  the  trafflc  that  can  travel  any 
of  the  rest  of  these  streams. 

Senator  Gurnet.  The  only  difference  we 
would  be  short  if  we  approved  this  $136,000,- 
000  project  would  be  the  difference  between 
the  9-foot  and  12-foot  channel.  We  would 
later  have  to  deepen  It  to  12  feet  probably. 

Representative  R\nkin.  We  might  do  It, 
but  we  could  do  It;  there  would  be  no  trou- 
ble about  that. 

The  project  has  already  been  approved. 
It  was  approved  In  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  21  and  by  the  House  by  a  good  ma- 
jority. In  1946. 

It  is  already  written  Into  the  law. 

Senator  Gurnet.  For  a  9-foot  or  12-foot 
channel? 

Representative  Rankin.  Nine-foot,  with  12 
feet  over  the  sills,  so  it  can  be  deepened  to 
12  feet  If  necessary.  That  will  put  It  as  deep 
as  the  current  stream  along  the  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Intercoastai 
canal. 

As  I  said,  we  people  in  my  district  will  prob- 
ably get  less  beneflt  out  of  it  than  St.  Louis 
Pittsburgh.  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Chicago' 
Minneapolis,  or  St.  Paul.  It  wUl  not  only 
beneflt  all  these  areas  here  along  these 
streams  that  are  now  seeking  an  outlet-  the 
people  on  the  Ohio  River  during  last  year  or 
2  years  ago  had  a  mass  meeting  to  figure  out 
some  way  to  get  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

Well,  this  wUl  provide  exactly  what  they 
are  seeking. 

Senator  Stinnis.  Will  this  9-foot  channel 
take  care  of  all  these  barges  about  which  you 
are  talking? 

Representative  Rankin.  Yes;  It  wUl  take 
care  of  every  one  of  them. 

Then.  In  addition  to  that.  It  will  take  care 
of  all  this  trafflc  along  the  Great  Lakes  from 
Detroit  and  Cleveland.  In  addition  to  that. 
It  will  take  care  of  the  trafflc  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  from  Florida  clear  around  to  the 
border  of  Mexico.  We  have  that  Intracoastal 
waterway  that  Is  protected  behind  a  string 
of  submerged  Islands,  and  these  barges  can 
go  down  and  go  either  way.  It  simply  com- 
pletes the  missing  link  In  the  greatest  Inland- 
waterway  system  In  the  world. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  your 
kindness.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  all  your 
time.  You  have  been  very  generous.  We 
have  some  more  gentlemen  here  who  would 
like  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Ellindd.  It  has  been  moat  Inter- 
eating. 

RepresenUtlv*  Rankin.  Thank  you. 
Senator. 

I  do  want  to  say  this.  The  last  time  I  dis- 
cussed this  project  with  the  President,  he 
said.  "John.  I  am  just  as  much  Interested  In 
that  project  as  you  are." 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Thomas.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Rankin. 


It  Can  Happen  Her* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "It  Can  Happen  Here,"  published 
in  the  Oil  City  tPa.)  Derrick  of  May 
17.  1949. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rr  CAN   HAPPEN    HE&K 

Raids  on  the  United  States  Treasury  ha've 
become  such  a  common  pastime  since  the 
advent  of  the  first  New  Dtal  that  the  public 
generally  Is  apathetic  to  each  new  demand 
for  funds. 

Every  time  any  organization  starts  a  new 
raid  for  Its  own  benefit,  it  starts  with  tbe 
argument  that  a  few  additional  millions  or 
billions  will  not  break  us. 

And  right  they  are. 

For  Instance,  Federal  aid  to  education,  by 
Itself,  will  not  break  us. 

Neither  will  free  medical  treatment,  a 
socialistic  housing  program  such  as  that  now 
being  railroaded  through  Congress,  expanded 
social  security,  price  supports  for  potatoes 
and  other  farm  products,  more  aid  to  Exirope. 
thf  most  exnensi%e  armed  forces  In  peace- 
time histCMT.  etc.,  etc. 

Not  one  of  these  alone  will  break  us.  It's 
the  whole  load  that  threatens  the  financial 
BUbillty  of  these  Unit«d  States. 

This  year  the  Federal  Government  is 
6p>ending  some  42  billions  of  dollars.  Esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year  indicate  an  ex- 
penditure in  excess  of  50  billions.  And  the 
end  is  nowhere  in  sight,  unless  the  public 
becomes  fully  aware  of  the  danger  and  Insists 
that  Congress  call  a  halt  to  the  spending 
orgy  by  which  the  present  administration  is 
out-dealing  the  New  Deal. 

The  theory  that  one  more  exi>ense  will  not 
hurt  Is  what  put  England,  once  the  financial 
pillar  of  the  world,  behind  the  eight  ball. 
Now  Great  Britain  endures  austerity  taxes. 
Its  lowest  income-tax  bracket  is  45  percent 
on  all  Incomes  above  9500. 

In  Britain,  the  sales  tax  on  a  box  of 
matches  equals  the  cost  of  the  box.  Similar 
100  percent  taxes  are  levied  on  telephones 
and  many  retail  items  in  a  poverty-stricken 
nation  that  followed  the  assumption  "one 
more  expense  won't  hui^." 

Here,  too,  we  can  suffer  austerity  taxes — 
and  quickly.  Suppose  our  national  Income 
should  decline.  Already  taxes  take  one-third 
of  the  national  income.  They  would  rise 
rapidly  If  Incomes  should  fall. 

It  is  true  that  millions  of  homes  are 
needed.  It  \b  true  that  many  of  our  schools 
are  substandard,  that  many  communities 
have  deficient  medical  servnce,  that  many 
potato  and  other  growers  have  low  Incomes. 

These  conditions  have  always  been  with 
us.  Their  correction  undoubtedly  is  a  worth- 
while objective.  But  such  corrective  meaa- 
ures  should  cover  a  long-range  program  and 
should  be  handled  at  State  and  local  levels 
where  credit  conditions,  because  less  tised, 
are  better  than  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  critical  times  like  these,  it  Is  tmthink- 
able  that  more  burdens  should  be  added  to 
an  already  overloaded  Federal  Treasury. 

Here  In  OU  City  th^re  are  mruiy  families 
who  would  like  in  some  manner  tu  Improve 


their  homea  and  living  facilities.  These 
things  are  not  done  because  tbe  famllle*  in 
question  cannot  afford  them. 

It  Is  high  time  that  citizens  take  stock  of 
tbe  critical  threat  poeed  by  continued  raids 
on  the  United  States  Treasury  and  advise 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  that  they 
approve  application  on  a  national  level  of 
the  old-fashioned  economics  being  practiced 
by  theae  familiea. 


Address  by  Hon.  J.  Caleb  Bog; s,  of  Dcla- 
warCf  Before  tbe  Assodatioa  of  New 
York  State  Yonn{  Repnblican  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

OF   DCLAWAKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
made  by  my  colleague.  Representative 
J.  Caleb  Bocgs  before  the  seventeenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
the  New  York  State  Yoimg  Republican 
Clubs  on  Friday,  May  20,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends,  let  me  first  express  my  thanks  to  you 
for  the  honor  and  privilege  you  have  extend- 
ed to  me  by  enabling  me  to  meet  with  you 
tonight.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  come  here 
and  to  meet  and  talk  with  so  many  of  you. 

The  enthusiasm  I  have  found  here  added  to 
your  sincere  and  businesslike  approach  to  the 
important  problems  of  government,  encour- 
age me  greatly  and  speak  most  eloquently  for 
the  futtire  of  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
welfare  of  3rour  great  State  of  New  York  aiKl 
of  our  Nation. 

All  New  York  Republicans  should  have 
great  pride  In  the  outstanding  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  from  your  State.  I 
could  start  with  yovir  distingiilshed  and  able 
Senator  Ivxs.  whom  I  know  well,  and  then 
mention  each  Republican  Member  to  the 
youngest  and  most  recent.  That,  however, 
would  take  a  long  time,  because  you  have  so 
many  Members,  and  each  is  performing  out- 
standing public  service.  I  know  each  one 
personally,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  privilege 
and  opfiortunlty  to  serve  with  such  able  and 
sincere  Representatives.  Do  you  realize  that 
In  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
your  State  has  46  Members,  while  the  State 
of  Delaware,  which  it  is  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  represent,  has  only  one  Member? 
I  mention  this  because  I  think  It  will  Impress 
upon  you  most  forcefully  the  important  re- 
sponsibilities the  citizens  of  your  great  State 
carry  in  the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs. 
You  hare  one  or  mtM-e  Representatives  on 
each  commiyee  in  the  House.  whUe  the  State 
of  Delaware  is  only  represented  on  one  com- 
mittee. Very  few  Important  matters  are  de- 
cided by  Just  one  vote,  but  many  important 
national  policies  are  determined  by  leas  than 
a  45- vote  margin.  I  mention  this  simply  to 
let  you.  the  Young  Republicans  of  New  York, 
reaJLlze  that  many  of  us  from  other  parts  of 
our  Nation  are  watching  and  relying  upon 
you  as  you  carry  out  your  Important  and 
potentially  decisive  resp<^nslbllltie8  with  re- 
spect to  our  national  well-being. 

Yes.  the  Republicans  of  New  York  State  wiU 
depend  greatly  upon  their  young  Republican 


leadership,  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  organ- 
ization. I  said  they  will  depend,  but  1  should 
aay  they  are  depending,  because  I  know  of  the 
Important  assignments  many  of  you  carry  In 
your  State  and  party  affairs.  I  know  the 
young,  able,  and  distinguished  Congressman 
Bill  PrErrna.  who  is  the  New  York  Republi- 
can SUte  chairman.  With  Bill  Frtima  the 
young  and  old  should  work  in  perfect  har- 
mony for  real  advancement  tn  good  govern- 
ment. 

I  know,  too,  that  a  splendid  Job  is  being 
done  by  the  Young  Republican  N«t)onal  Fed- 
eration. With  my  fr;end  Ralph  Becl^er  as 
chairman,  this  Federation  of  Toung  Repub- 
licans is  certain  to  achieve  excellent  results 
In  New  York  State  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

All  of  us.  1  feel  sure,  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  to  necessary  and  essential  for 
us  to  make  an  audit  or  take  an  Inventory  of 
our  Republican  Party.  As  la  any  other  en- 
deavor, we  cannot  seriously  hope  to  achieve 
success  and  victory  at  the  polls  unless  we 
ourselves  know  not  only  our  assets  but  also 
our  liabilities  and  our  shortcomings 

In  spite  of  what  happened  last  November 
I  am  one  of  those  who  honestly  believes  that 
such  a  sUf-lmposed  audit  will  bring  encour- 
a^ETing  rather  than  discouraging  resTilts.  Al- 
though we  cannot  hope  to  make  a  compiet* 
analysis  here  tonight,  it  is  my  thought  that 
we  might  make  a  twgtnning  and  that  we  may 
raise  some  questions  which  can  be  answered 
here  and  others  which  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually we  may  continue  to  seek  answers  to. 

We  ail  know  from  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  Republican  candidates  last  November, 
and  I  know  from  the  large  volume  and  con- 
tent of  the  correspondence  I  have  received 
since  that  election,  that  a  vast  number  ol 
thoughtful  American  citizens  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  trend  which  is  taking  place 
In  our  fundamental  form  of  government. 
These  millions  of  people  are  looking  to  Re- 
publican legislators  with  the  hope  that  as  a 
minority  party  they  will  actually  constitute 
much  more  than  merely  the  so-called  loyal 
opposition.  Paradoxically  as  It  may  sotuid, 
they  are  looking  to  Republicans  for  actual 
leadership.  For  my  part  I  think  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so.  and  I  think  that  we  have  not 
only  the  responsibility  but  the  opportunity 
to  provide  leadership  In  defining  and  in  ac- 
tually charting  the  Nation's  legislative  couraa 
of  action. 

Such  leadership  will  not  be  provided,  how- 
ever, U  we  as  a  party  merely  acquiesce  or 
simply  take  a  negative  position.  We  will  not 
be  providing  such  leadership  uixless  we  for- 
mulate and  then  adhere  to  our  own  policy 
and  program  tn  the  Nation's  interest  and  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  Such  a  program 
must  not  be  based  upon  any  phlloaophy  at 
"me,  too,"  but  mtist  be  stated  forthrlghtly  at 
all  points,  so  that  the  Issues  Involved  are 
clearly  defined.  Only  then  will  we  be  giving 
oiu"  citizens  a  real  choice  between  policies, 
programs,  and  objectlTes,  and  not  merely  a 
choice  in  which  the  difference  Is  only  a 
matter  of  degree. 

To  do  that  which  I  propose  takes  courage — 
deep,  undevtatlng  courage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  ft  Is  partly  becatise  It  takes  such  cour- 
age that  I  stiggest  It.  I  say  this  becatise  It  la 
my  opinion  that  If  there  is  any  single  thing 
above  others  which  the  American  people  re- 
spect and  support,  it  Is  the  unmistakable 
evidence  of  courage  In  others.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  ably  demonstrated. 

I  stiggest  that  we  have  the  cotirage  to  for- 
mtilate  a  program  which  Is  based  on  th« 
sound  principles  upon  which  our  GoTem- 
ment  was  conducted  for  decade  after  dec- 
ade— and  not  any  faUadous,  fanciful,  or  for- 
eign pitallosophy  under  the  guiae  of  appealing 
nam—  or  titles. 

I  stiggaat  that  tt  be  a  program  wb:ch  haa 
full  oognlaance  o^  the  changes  which  hava 
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I  ttux^  U»t  «•  nuiilMfcaM  mlfht  vwy 
of  wUUafiMH  to  «oapifat« 

saaOy  a  two-vay  aCMr  ani  am  a  OMn  tfMip- 

uao  Mid  rliiii  u     fftar  MMpit.  «•  afght 

to  Cte  M  wHi<  Mpwtiitii  f ar««CB  pol- 

.    «•  Blcbt  scat*  tlMt 

fo««tSB  poUcT  vUl  ba 


tn  which 
aa  v*u  M 
tn  ac- 
ta !»■■  only.  I 
term  "htparUaaa  foralcn 
dwciiy  as  a  daitet  u> 
froia  baTto(  a  nal  part 
Ik.  whila  at  Um  Mma  tljne 
to  ahara  tiM  tataaM  for  aucb 
I  aa  hare  taken  piaet  In  forctfn  poUey. 
of  vbJeh  tbe  sltUBtion  is  Cbina  U  meralT  a 
iiagia  rtairtpl»  X  bsUrre  It  Is  tdTantageous 
for  OB  as  a  nation  to  bare  full  scraaiDect 
wmA  a  uzut«d  front  on  the  prtadptaa  arvi 
potaaas  which  mnwuula  oar  forafgn  poUey. 
for  aoch  a  eoadmaa  la  lapovtant  to  our 
aaesrtty  and  tha  Balntcnanca  «<  pMc«  But 
I  kaUrre  that  aueh  s^ioi  iimin  aboald  be 
1  at  oa  a  inly  aaapartiaas  basis  af  t«- 

ttaapoUey  and 
us  as  a  result  of  any 
which  tn  actual  prac- 


M 


^  are  too  hl«h;   that 

is  tnafklauLj.  waate,  and  duplication. 
TM  year  aTter  year.  «m1  aspedaUy  this  year, 
-uds  are  made  for  more  and  OKire  Federal 
And  aeeompenylac  tbaae  ez- 
moraFsderal  taxes  and  greater 
of  fOTomment. 
It  Is  my  cfilittow.  from  oorrespoodence  I 
am  receinng  from  day  to  day.  that  the  Amer- 
*°*"  people  are  rapidly  becotnlag  iBore  oon- 
ceraed  abo*jt  this  state  trf  affairs  and  the 
tfanctrs    inherent    therein.      An    Increasing 
nnmber  of  cttlaeBa  are  seriously  qucatioiiin« 
the  wide  variety  of  free  serrices  and  free 
beceflu  proiided  by  the  redcral  GoTemment. 
There  is  a  growlnf  rsaUaatlon  that  nothing  is 
free  and  that  foremiBent  has  nothing  which 
It  does  not  first  talu  from  the  paople. 
Uj  point  Is  this:  Now  u  the  time  for  Be- 
ns tlonaliy,  but  principal.*  r  on  the 
to  draw  attention  constantly  to 
of  waate.  estraTacanee.  red  tape. 
and   bureaueiacy.    sad   to  the  effects   and 
dani^ers    of    eoneentrattng    In    Wsahlngton 
more  and  erer  greater  powers  orer  the  Ilres 
and  frefdom  of  action  of  the  Individual  cltl- 
aen.     And  stich  asHivlas  are  not  hard  to 
And 

la  tba  Umm  to  krtp  otir  cttlMns  ana- 

■e  the  guu  and   benefits 

by   a  Mg.   bmevolant  Federal   Gov- 


emmaijt.  T^ika.  for  txample.  the  euphonloiis 
■octal -fecortty  program  for  the  eapanakw  of 
which  |7eat  prtssmt  is  now  bctny  appllad. 

not  time  that  tiM  American  people 
are  toiil  what  actiiaUy  fc*rrti~i  to  their  ao- 
cisl-eMurlty  tasaa.  oa  the  saMHe|^tog  of 
vrhich  Lhey  rely  in  all  good  faith  for  fUtma 

" ^ Its?    Do  they  kxiow  that  ttoa 

I  which  they  and  thetr 

pay  are  not  kept  tn  a  truat  fund 

'7    Do  they  Imow  that  the 

that  money 

■ad  that  the  triistees 

.  _     „_ _   trust    fiud 

bold  o  ily  the  Ooremmast's  own  I  O  TTs? 
Aad  4k  they  know  that  they  actually  pay 
Income  taxee  to  pay  tntercat  on  their 

._  „  which  Unt  there? 

We  I  tpubiicans  are  for  social  security,  tnit 
It  our  reepoBalMltty  to  see  that 
have  real  protection  and  semrity 
just  a  promise  of  it  based  on  the 
Oorcna  Bcnti  ability  to  raisa  for  a  aecond 
time  tl  e  benefit  payments. 

I  am  »ure  that  yoa  can  all  find  many  other 
exampi  ss  of  beaalie  Baedtag  cloaer  scrutiny 
and  reippraiaal. 

A  fuj  iher  suggaatlon  is  that  we  spply  arith- 
•M  fea  ■  thlB  Ample  test  to  all  legUlstive  pro- 
poaala.  Is  the  matter  under  consideration  in 
eonfonitty  with  our  traditional  ooooept  of 
fovenuBcnt?  Is  the  objective  sought  sctual- 
ly  b^tMfldal  to  the  welfare  and  security  of 
oar  n$  Uoo  and  our  people,  irrespective  of 
vhatev  ir  high  sounding  or  appealing  title 
may  be  ?lT«n  It?  Is  the  proposal  economical- 
ly soun  1.  and  will  It  protect  or  contribute  to 
our  sta  »illty  as  a  nation? 

I  hai  t  said  before  that  such  a  program  will 
take  a  urage— deep,  moral  courage — and  a 
convict  on  that  It  Is  fair  and  just  and  proper. 
Perhap  this  could  be  said  in  another  way. 
Can  we  Republicans  take  it  and  still  adhere 
to  our  convictions  and  stand  up  and  be 
coimte«  ?  We  know  from  experience  that  all 
kinds  c  I  chij-ges  will  be  hurled  a  us  when- 
ever we  take  s  lorthrlgbt  stand  on  proposals 
vhleh  re  do  not  accept  and  which  In  pro- 
taetlBg  our  baaic  American  principles  we 
dare  d<  t  accept.  We  can  exp>ect  that  these 
ehaigca  will  be  glib,  witty,  or  vicious,  and 
that  th  ry  may  be  without  foundation  in  fact. 
if  not  1  ctually  untrue.  In  that  connection, 
I  would  further  suggest  that  we  refrain  from 
replylni  In  kind  and  that  Instead  we  present 
to  the  >eople  constantly,  consistently,  con- 
ctaely.  i  nd  clearly,  the  plain  truth. 

Ibeieve  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
courage  that  It  can  take  it  when  necessary. 
that  It  can  provide  not  only  opposition  but 
real  lei  dershlp  and  that  the  Republican 
Party  a  n  and  will  profit  from  Its  past  short- 
wnl'^C'  and  mistakes,  and  thus  emerge  vlc- 
tortoos  as  the  really  rej^resentatlve  party  of 
the  pet  pie  and  of  American  principles  of 
governs  lent. 


Pot4n  of  Presidential  Politics  Kills 
Emplojrmeiit  Act  of  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

PON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 


IK  THE 
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SENATE  OP  THE  imiTED  STATES 

Monday,  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  TJAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous c  jnsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ai>- 
pendlx  3/  the  Reco«d  an  article  entitled 
of  Presidential  Politics  Kills  Em- 
ploymeiit  Act  of  1946,"  written  by  J.  A. 
Livmgstion  and  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington   'ost  of  May  20.  1949. 


"niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoud, 
as  follows: 

poisow  or  nBanumAi.  pouncs  kills 

BMPLOTMXlirr  ACT  OF    194e 

(By  J.  A.  Llvlngaton) 

Mot  since  1939  has  there  been  a  greater 
iteed  for  economic  understanding  betwoan 
Dcmocrau  and  Republtcatu  In  Congrees. 
MaytM  we're  not  on  the  brink  of  another  de- 
presalon.  Maybe  we're  on  the  brink  of  an- 
other  expanalon  like  that  of  the  twentiea 
(after  a  temporary  readjustment).  But  we 
can't  be  sure.  And  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  any  economic  eventuality. 

But  what  do  we  get?  Loggerheada.  That, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  was  designed  to  get  Democrats  and 
Republicans  to  work  In  harmony  on  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Nation's  economic  health. 
Specifically,  the  law  set  up  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  President's  Economic  Report 
to  guide  congressional  committees  on  eco- 
nomic legislation. 

But  to  date.  Instead  of  taking  eeonomlea  out 
of  poUtlca.  It  has  put  politics  squarely  into 
economics.  Last  year  the  Democrstlc  minor- 
ity, beaded  by  Senator  O'Mamomst,  of  Wyo- 
ming, put  out  lu  own  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report.  It  was  ready  and 
leaked  out  to  the  press  2  weeks  before  the 
msjorlty  report  was  finished. 

Thla  year  again  there  were  two  reporta. 
The  majority  report.  Isstied  March  1,  was  an 
all-out  endorsement  of  President  Truman's 
legislative  proposals.  It  even  Included  a  de- 
mand for  a  $4,000,000,000  Ux  boost,  which 
one  of  the  signers.  Senator  Paul  H.  DotTOLAa, 
of  Illinois,  has  subsequently  declared 
inadvisable. 

The  report  of  the  Republican  minority 
not  only  rejected  the  President's  report  and 
the  majority  report,  but  went  on  to  question 
the  way  the  Employriient  Act  has  functioned, 
saying : 

"When  the  joint  committee  was  estab- 
ilshed  it  was  the  hope  of  many  that  It  wotiid 
not  be  a  piece  of  machinery  representing 
those  temporarily  in  control  of  Congress,  and 
functioning  only  to  approve  and  praise  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President.  In  our 
opinion,  the  law  requires  the  joint  committee 
(relying  on  expert  economic  advisers)  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  report  and 
report  its  own  independent  findings  and 
recommendations. 

"One  may  search  the  present  majority  re- 
port in  vain,  however,  for  a  single  word  of 
criticism,  a  single  evidence  of  disagreement, 
or  a  single  reservation,  explicit  or  Implied. 
This  is  an  amazing  result,  when  the  report 
deals  with  matters  on  which  economists 
themselves  are  so  often  In  disagreement. 
The  tise  of  our  report  as  a  political  forum 
by  an  uncritical  majority  threatens  the 
long-run  usefulness  of  the  joint  committee 
and  of  the  Employment  Act  Itself." 

To  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  act  It  Isnt 
necessary  for  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
surrender  their  party  loyalties  or  principles. 
But  they  could  make  an  earnest  effort,  as 
trustees  of  both  parties,  to  agree  on  the  ob- 
jective facts  which  determine  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

In  the  latest  report  the  majority  of  the 
Joint  committee  glossed  over  the  decline  in 
the  cost  of  living,  the  drop  in  carloadings. 
the  lack  of  demand  for  nonferrous  metals. 
They  were  intent  on  justifying  antl-lnflatlon 
controls  promised  In  a  political  speech  of 
President  Truman  8  months  earlier. 

Ordinarily,  thla  would  be  unimportant- 
something  to  be  set  down  as  politics.  But 
In  this  case.  Congress  sought  to  supersede 
politics  with  economics.  Congress  wanted 
members  of  the  joint  committee  to  set  aside 
party  loyalties  and  Individual  quesU  for 
power.  Congress  wanted,  in  effect,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  lor  the  whole. 
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And  eo.  to  date,  the  Employment  Act  has 
failed,  and  largely  because  of  President  Tru- 
man, himself.  The  President's  economic 
reporta  are  hardly  the  type  of  documents 
which  angcodcr  the  self-negation  oC  others. 
Ha.  hlineelf ,  has  failed  to  rise  above  poUtlce. 
The  minority  members  of  the  joint  cominit- 
tee  are  not  engaging  In  partisan  comment 
when  they  declare  that  the  "present  eco- 
nomic report  reads  in  many  respects  like  a 
political  argument.  We  eee  no  reason  why 
It  should  not  state  the  argument  on  btJth 
sides  where  economic  Iseuee  are  inextricably 
involved  in  politics. " 

Thus,  prrctlce  has  made  the  Employment 
far  from  perfect.  Or  was  the  concept  of 
eooperatlve  action  too  Idealistic  in  the  first 
place? 


Facts   RclcTant  to   the   Bendiz   Aviatioi 
Corp.  Strike  at  South  Bead,  lod. 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  mciAtiA 

m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  an  erroneous 
conception  relative  to  labor  difficulties  in 
the  Bendix  Aviation  plant  at  South 
Bend.  Ind..  was  set  afloat.  The  motive 
behind  said  actlor  was  obviously  tem- 
pered In  keeping  with  the  continuous 
practice  of  special  interests  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  organized  labor. 

I  know  of  no  controversial  issue,  de- 
batable question  or  labor  disturtnuice 
that  Is  void  of  two  sides  and.  if  we  desire 
to  gain  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  any  perplexing  question.  It  is  deemed 
necessary  that  we  study  both  sides  of  it 
with  microscopic  nicety.  Neither  a  one 
man  investigating  committee  nor  a  gen- 
eral one  man  observation,  fired  with  prej- 
udice, has  ever  been  practical,  reliable  or 
conducive  to  intelligent  compromise  in 
controversial  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the 
facts  relevant  to  the  Bendix  Aviation 
Corporation  strike  as  exhibited  In  the 
Thursday  evening.  May  19,  1&49,  edition 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  by  the  em- 
ployees of  Local  No.  9.  UAW-CIO.  who, 
at  all  times,  harbor  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  fair  play  in  labor-management 
relations. 

Thk  Puapoax  of  This  Ao  la  To  Cuuurr  roa 
THi  Ptmuc  THx  Issues  Involved  in  the 
Strike  of  Bxivdix  Local  No.  9,  UAW-CIO, 
Against  the  Bendix  Cokp. 
Today,   in  very  plain  words,  we  the  aiD- 
liated  local  unions  of  the  St.  Joseph  County 
Industrial  Union  CouncU,  Intend  to  tell  you 
j\i£t  how  the  Bendix  Co.  spokesmen  and  the 
columns  of  the  local  press  are  trying  to  pull 
a  gigantic  hoax.    We  know  that  the  newspa- 
per accounts  of  the  dispute  at  Bendix  are 
most  bewildering  to  3rou.     We  can  only  as- 
aume  that  because  they  are  very  bewildo*- 
Ing  to  us — and  the  St.  Joseph  County  Indus- 
trial Union  Oouncll  has  been  dose  to  the 
heart  of  these  problems  for  many  months. 

As  you  know,  the  main  issue  involved  In 
the  Bendix  strike  is  the  speed-up  program 
that  was  put  Into  effect  by  the  Bendix  man- 
agement. 


The  Bendix  Corp.'s  adamant  position  has 
bean:  (1)  Tour  arguments  have  no  merit: 
(2)  take  It  to  arbitration;  and  {3)  gentlemen, 
we've  been  damaged,  and  we  wUI  see  you  In 
court. 

Now  friends,  the  hoax  Involved  Is  the  news- 
paper's stress  of  the  co«npan|'s  dealre  to  go 
to  arbitration.  The  eompany  la  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  that  under  ibe  BendU 
contract,  the  onlj  Issue  that  you  ean  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  Is  one  that  oomee  under 
the  junadlctioo  of  the  umpire  Under  the 
Bandlx  eODtract,  th«  arbiter  wuuld  havt  no 
Jurisdiction  over  this  Uwuc.  Let  us  refer  you 
to  clause  Mo.  i2  of  the  master  ixattonal 
agreement  with  the  Bendix  Corp.:  (42)  The 
umpire  shall  have  no  power  to  add  to  or 
subtract  from  or  modify  any  of  the  terms  of 
thla  agreement  or  any  agreements  made  sup- 
plementary  thereto,  to  establish  or  change 
any  wage,  or  to  pass  on  uuy  tnnttrni  arising 
under  p»tmt)tmpb»  to— wages;  08.  D»  and  M>— 
production  standards:  and  91  and  93 — new 
jobs  of  this  present  agreement  or  any  para- 
graph in  any  of  the  local  supplemental  aicrrc- 
ments  dealing  with  wages,  production  stand- 
ards, and  new  jobe. 

What  Is  there  to  arbitrate  In  that  Issue? 
Absolutely  nothing.  Alter  belt]»(  pushed 
around  for  s  long  time,  the  Bendix  employees 
refused  to  any  longer  be  hoodwinked  by  the 
company's  stalling  program.  l*hcsfl  em- 
ployees had  a  right  to  uke  strike  action 
under  their  contract,  and  they  have  taken 
It.  The  Bendix  employees  have  followed 
not  only  the  terms  of  their  contract,  but 
also  the  requirements  of  their  own  bylaws 
and  intemstlonal  constitution. 

THS   SFCBD-TTP    nstTS    MT78T   BS  SanXB) — AND 
SETTLSD  NOW 

The  rate  question  in  department  5^  C  was 
In  dispute  as  far  back  as  194S  and  the  union 
fllee  contain  a  complaint  from  that  time 
showing  company  dl^^poKltion  and  labeled 
unsatisfactory  across  the  complaint  by  the 
union.  Over  the  last  several  years,  the  phrase 
"The  rate  Is  fair  and  equitable  "  has  become 
the  company's  famous  last  word. 

The  rates  in  this  department  were  never 
satisfactorily  adjusted  but  the  company,  ap- 
parently realizing  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
rates,  following  a  survey  of  some  3  months 
or  more  consisting  of  stationing  a  man  in 
this  department  from  the  Industrial  rela- 
tions ofQce  during  this  period,  did  grant  suf- 
ficient downtime  to  the  operators  to  bring 
their  earnings  up  to  the  average  of  other  in- 
centive departments.  This  was  done  through 
direct  management  representatives,  the  de- 
partment foremen.  Por  the  t»eueflt  of  those 
of  you  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  in- 
centive system,  downtime  is  time  paid  at 
the  operator's  guaranteed  rate  for  periods 
during  which  the  operator  Is  unable  to  work 
through  machine  troubles,  lack  of  stock, 
power  failure  or  similar  reasons.  This  down- 
time Is  not  charged  against  the  operator's 
production,  and  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  his 
being  penalised  by  loss  of  earnings  for  these 
times  when  he  is  imable  to  work.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  downtime  having  been 
tised  to  supplement  inadequate  rates  for  the 
downtime  was  Issued  dally  in  a  lump  sum 
In  the  amount  needed  to  supplement  pro- 
duction earnings  under  the  rates.  Under- 
stand that  this  downtime  Is  authcnized  on  a 
form  provided  for  that  purpoee.  and  must 
be  approved  and  signed  for  by  the  foreman 
l)efore  being  paid.  These  forms  are  then 
sent  to  the  oflBce  of  the  superintendent,  and 
In  addition,  dally  and  weekly  records  and 
break -downs  of  this  expense  arc  maintained 
by  the  company.  The  unlcm  has  long  con- 
tested this  practice  as  It  not  only  leads  to 
an  untrue  evaluation  of  the  rates,  but  past 
experience  has  shown  that  it  Is  a  common 
practice  to  attempt  wage  cuts  and  spf^d-ups 
by  later  removing  such  bonus  downtime. 
This  Is  exactly  what  has  happened  In  this  In- 


stance here.  Precedent  has  been  establlehsA 
With  other  firms  where  such  pnx'rdure  boa 
been  arbltmtrd  and  the  niilngs  were  that 
where  such  aili^wance  has  been  mMie  as  an 
Incentive  ur  bonus  it  brconies  a  piu't  i4  the 
Incentive  wage  structurs  <.«  rate  and  as  such 
Is  a  fully  negotiable  wage  issue. 

This  arbitrary  attitude  bes  not  beei 
fined  to  this  one  department.  Ihc 
has  a  stack  o(  cumplauiis  marked  a  ills; 
age  ments  lantou*  la»t  wortU  and 
"unaattaXactory"  by  the  union  Aiid 
one-way  strpet  also  rstends  thromih  Ifeo 
day  work  depwtmenU  with  altempU  at 
speed-up  bring  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
fact.  It  has  been  ao  accumulation  vt  these 
little  evils  affecting  only  a  lew  people  at  a 
time  that  built  up  the  general  feeliiiK  arotuig 
the  |)r<>pis  that  resulted  In  •Irlke  acuon  (ol- 
lowing  thu  lat«-st  and  mu*l  nagrant  m- 
ample  of  this  policy. 

The  UAW-CIO  and  Bendix  Local  No.  t.  M 
a  part  o<  that  great  organiaattaMi.  have  al* 
ways  maintained  a  ptUicy  of  a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay  and  thai  policy  is,  and 
has  al»ays  been  wholstieartedly  sutMN-rlbed 
to  by  tlte  memberahlp.  Ihs  |x)lnt  tttat  U><> 
many  firms,  includlutc  Bend;x.  seem  to  have 
missed  Is  that  the  p4rson  who  Is  to  do  the 
work  alao  has  some  idea  of  what  a  fair  day's 
work  amounts  to  and  if  any  degree  ol  bar- 
moolvus  relatloiu  are  to  be  nMintalned.  the 
fairness  must  be  mutually  agreeable  tu  all 
concerned. 

Here  Is  what  has  transpired  sinoc  the 
sUike  went  into  effect  at  10  a  m.  Wednes- 
day, April  20.  1949.  Orderly  picket  lines  were 
established  and  have  been  maintained.  In 
the  begmnlng,  an  adequate  force  of  electri- 
cians, plumbers,  maintenance  men,  time* 
keepers,  and  powerhouse  empluyees  were 
sent  into  the  plant  as  a  convenience  to  the 
company,  but  following  the  rejection  of.  first 
the  timekeepers  and  then  the  electricians  and 
maintenance  people  by  the  company,  ths 
union  then  declined  to  supply  power  house 
workers  after  first  taking  the  aiifety  precau- 
tioii  of  pulling  the  fires.  On  Baturduy.  April 
23.  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  (uur  box- 
cars which  were  sup{K>f>ed  to  cuulaln  brake 
dies.  This  was  resisted  and  on  Monday,  April 
2S.  Lincoln  and  CadUlac  dies  and  a  quantity 
of  Lincoln  backing  plates  were  allowed  to 
be  removed  by  truck.  This  was  in  com- 
pliance with  a  court  order  and  was  ad- 
vised by  legal  con  isel.  Since  this  first 
psychological  move  1  not  have  the  desired 
effect  of  sending  the  people  rushing  Into  the 
plant  crying  for  peace  at  any  price,  the  pa- 
rade started:  Thursday.  April  98.  Hudson  at- 
tempted to  remove  their  dies  and  material. 
This  move  was  resisted  and  resulted  in 
further  legal  maneuvers  culminating  in  the 
issuance  of  a  temjxjrary  restraining  order  by 
the  Federal  District  Court  In  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind ,  against  the  union.  This  restraining 
order  was  Issued  Friday  afternoon,  April  29, 
following  a  hearing  which  was  attended  by 
President  Ladd  and  other  officials  of  the 
tinlon  as  well  as  by  legal  counsel  for  the 
union.  Prealdent  Ladd  E.  Btytn.  and  V. 
Nick  of  the  local  9  bargaining  committee, 
met  with  the  Liternatlonal  Executive  Board 
in  Detroit  on  Thurtiday.  April  JS.  and  con- 
ferred with  Emll  Maaey  and  Walter  Reuther 
relative  to  the  then  current  situation  and 
other  matters  relative  to  the  strike.  On 
Saturday,  April  30.  the  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Co.  sent  trucks  Into  Bendix  to  remove  dlM 
and  material  with  no  opposition  from  the 
picket  line.  The  Kaiser -Fraaer  Corp  .  who 
had  made  no  attempt  to  secure  any  of  thelr 
dles  or  material  and  Kaiser -Praaer  Local  No. 
142.  UAW-CIO,  whoae  bargaining  committee 
viated  South  Bend  to  offer  their  help  and  to 
gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  local  9'>  situa- 
tion, m-ere  notified  that  removal  of  any  of 
their  dies  or  material  would  not  be  opposed 
by  the  union,  and  as  a  re«ult  they  removed 
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•  quantity  of  matvrUl  kad  on*  dl«  oa  ••tur- 
tfaj.  AprU  W 

IfotunUlT.  •  ottmbcr  at  Iwidtt  •mptorM 
tlMtr  (•mtif  arw  eoaeariMd  about  tb« 
rki  of  ttMM  dtai  tad  BUMriAl  and  tlM 
iffl  data  of  loiiag  bmtaam  kt  Doi 
witatoot 
two  important  poliita  to 
tbM«  !•  th«  fact  that  a  •trtkc  to  i 
weapon  and  that  ita  uaa  to  compel  oonakter« 
atton  and  arbttraUoo  of  disputad  laauaa  can 
only  be  effpctive  tf  and  when  It  raaeU  aoo- 
nonleaUy  afamtt  the  company  to  provide 
ihla  eeapvlaton.  True  this  also  haa  an 
•ffaet  against  the  workers,  and  that  U  one 
of  the  reaaona  why  a  ctrlke  U  a  laat  reaort 
method.  The  lecond  thing  to  remember  la 
that  wide  publication  of  thla  loss  of  busl- 
aaas  and  possible  loss  of  job  opportunities 
Is  OMd  by  the  company  as  a  paycbolofleal 
BMaas  of  weakening  the  determlnattOB  of 
the  workers  and  of  building  up  public  sym- 
pathy against  the  strikers. 

Another  very  Important  point  to  remem- 
ber Is  that  responsible  officials  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  General  llotc»-s  Corp.,  Hudson 
Oar  Co..  Kalaar-Prazer  Corp.,  and  the 
Motor  Car  Co.  have  all  assured  the 
Union  that  all  of  the  dies  and  work  will  be 
returned  to  this  Bendlz  plant  following 
settlement  of  the  dispute  and  the  resumption 
of  work. 

The  Bendix  local  has  filed  unfair  labor 
practices  charges  against  the  Bendix  Co.  and 
other  automobile  manufacturers.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
will  smoke  out  this  subtle  but  vicious  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  automobile  Industry 
to  help  Bendlz  coerce  the  union  into  sub- 
mission by  removing  and  (arming  out  manu- 
faetortng  equipment  and  parts  during  the 
eovvse  of  a  legal  strike. 

At  the  reqtjest  of  the  United  States  Media- 
tion Servloe.  the  Bargaining  Committee  of 
Bendix  Local  No  9  and  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Union.  UAW- 
CIO.  bare  repeatedly  attended  meetings  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Bendix  Corp..  but 
to  no  avail,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
tmum^mneot  Immediately  and  flatly  stated 
thdr  posatton  was  tinchangeable. 

The  representatives  of  the  union  have 
gladly  attended  all  of  these  meetings,  and 
they  are  more  than  willing  to  meet  with 
BuaafMMnt  at  any  time  that  the  company 
vin  macC  in  an  honest  effort  to  resotve  the 
in  dispute. 
amitat^H  local  unions  of  the  St.  Joseph 
County  industrial  Union  Coiuicll: 
ter  Local  J\o.  5.  UAW-CIO; 
ited  Local  io.  8.  ACWA-CIO; 
Bendix  Local  No.  S  UAW-CIO:  Bike 
Web  Local  50.  TWOA-CIO:  Hygrade 
Local  No.  51.  UFWA-CIO:  Ball  Band 
Local  No.  85,  URWA-CIO:  Insurance 
Local  No.  105.  UOPWA-CIO;  Amalga- 
mated Local  No.  100.  ACWA-CIO: 
OIlTer  Local  No.  112.  UFKMWA-CIO; 
Oliver  Office  Local  No.  153,  UFEMWA- 
CIO;  Amalgamated  Local  No.  155. 
UPWA-CIO:  Sibley  Local  No.  183. 
UAW-CIO:  aerks  Local  No.  188. 
17RWD6EA-CIO:  Office  Local  No.  307, 
UOPWA-CIO:  Campbell  Bos  Local  No. 
234.  UPWA-CIO:  Memorial  Hospital 
Local  307-B,  UPWA-CIO:  South  Bend 
Brewing  and  Kamms  Local  No.  272, 
CBWA-CIO:  Ward  Bakery  Local  No. 
273,  URWD8EA-C10:  Drewry's  Local 
No.  275.  UBWA-CIO:  Amalgamated 
Local  No  278.  ACWA-CIO;  Oliver  Local 
No.  206.  UAW-CIO:  Amalgamated  Local 
No.  819,  ACWA-CIO:  8.  B.  Screw  Prod- 
ticts  Local  No.  418,  UAW-CIO;  Ben- 
nett Peragen  Ljcal  No.  420.  UAW- 
CIO:  Banum  Bearing  Local  No.  690. 
UAW-CIO:  8.  B.  Wood  ParU  Local  691. 
UAW-CIO;  Edwards  Iron  Works  Local 


fl  1.  UAW-CIO;  Mastic  Asphalt  Loeal 
M  ».  7M,  UAW-CIO:  Singer  Local  Mo. 
f  1  7,  UBRMWA-CIO:  Ilactro  Volos  Local 
ft  7,  UBUfWA-ClO;  WliMtbator  Local 
N).  fM.  UAW-CIO:  R«llabl«  Dairy 
I^cal  9M.  LIU-CIO;  City  Dairy  Loeal 
N>.  lOM,  LIU-CIO:  MualcUns  Local 
No.  1091,  LIU-CIO;  Municipal  Local 
N».  1101,  UAW-CIO;  Oodga  Local  Mo. 

11  Bl,    USA-CIO;     Construction    Local 

12  35.  LIU-CIO;  Oakrldge  Dairy  Lccal 
1(13,  LIU-CIO;  Studebaker  Cafeteria 
Li  cal  1048,  UU-CIO;  8.  B.  Lathe  Local 
N>.  1722.  USA-CIO:  Malleable  Steel 
Ringe  Local  2108.  USA-CIO:  Armco 
8<ecl  Tube  Local  3950.  USA-CIO. 


Trj  ^te  to  Americaii  War  Dead 


E:n"EN 


SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

rtON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SSNATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  ilURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniinous  ccmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apiendix  of  the  Record  a  most  elo- 
quent and  impressive  sermon  and  tribute 
to  alJ  cur  war  dead,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  cr  color,  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Maurice  J.  Sheehy.  of  the  Catholic 
Univerity  of  America,  Captain.  Chaplain 
Corps.  [U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  at  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Military  Memorial 
Field  Mass,  celebrated  at  the  amphi- 
theater, Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
Washln  gtton,  D.  C.  Sunday,  May  22, 1949. 

Then  being  nc  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio  its: 


•But 
l3lyi 


hire 


n? 


There 
There 
Or  in 


Is  no  blood  in  the  hollow  cheek, 
is  no  light  In  the  darkened  nerve, 
ihe  head. 


theie 


Is 

None 
None 
Concet 


none  in  otir  midst  who  can  speak? 
o  say  what  there  is  to  be  said? 
:o  set  forth  what  the  dead  deaerva 
ning  the  dead? 


h5 


ii 


'Lest 
Lost 
Dead 
"I  speak 


Stmphont  or  Sii.xnci 

am  American  seedier 
dead. 


lie  forever,  killed  in  vain, 
the  dust  of  the  wasted  land, 
is  the  shape  of  his  hollow  cheek'- 


These  words  from  Russell  Davenport's 
poem  of  Anierica  give  me  coiu-age  to  raise  my 
voice  In  this  hallowed  ground.  Today  a 
symphor  y  in  silence  rises  heavenward  from 
Arlington  Cemetery,  a  symphony  in  which 
we  first  bear  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
shoeless  reet  at  Valley  Forge;  the  violin  notes 
of  lonely  plone««;  the  trump>et's  blast  warn- 
ing  us  (»f  doom  when  division  enters  our 
holy  land  and  brother  slays  brother;  then 
like  rhy:hmic  throbs  come  the  voices  of 
World  War  I;  and  like  the  echo  of  distant 
dnmjs,  drawing  closer  and  closer,  with  a 
mighty  roar,  rises  from  freshly-sodded 
graves  tl^e  dirge  of  the  cavalcade  of  World 
War  n— ^11  Joining  In  that  majestic  sym- 
phony wjiich  is  an  echo  from  hearts  that  are 
true  and  free  and  brave. 

Are  thiire  not  some  voices  missing?  What 
of  my  y(»img  shipmate  whose  broken  body, 
found  on  a  moimtaln  top  in  Esplrltu  Santos, 
now  keefs  Its  vigil  beneath  a  homely  croas? 
What  of  the  young  seaman  whose  final  rest 
is  in  the  >osom  of  the  ocean?  Many  a  time  I 
prayed  a    the  lonely  burial  of  a  lonely  lad 


!l  r 


at  lUtoana  CnoHtry  In  Pearl  Harbor  when 
you,  my  Mondt.  w«r«  alMMit.  and  tb«r«  wa« 
no  on*— no,  not  on*— to  flMd  •  Usr  m  * 
fftllant  b«ro  wm  laid  to  fMt.  One  day  a 
bMUtlfut  rainbow  totmad  to  rlM  from  that 
•pot  and  I  thoufbt.  "Hmvms  Is  drawing  up 
•artb's  tMTt."  Tb«M  mtn.  too,  must  bUnd 
their  votcM  with  ours  today. 

I 

"But  here  an  American  soldier 
Is  lying  d«ul. ' 
Let  him  speak.    Let  blm  speak  for  all  our 

dead. 

"We  who  were  fearless  in  life  have  yielded 
to  death.  We  learned  Its  lesson  at  Gettys- 
burg and  on  the  Maine;  we  clasped  Its  hand 
at  Belleau  Wood  and  Iwo  Jlma.  Strange  that 
some  should  learn  the  mystery  of  death  too 
late  to  master  life. 

"We.  the  dead,  know  what  the  Saviour 
meant  when  He  said,  'I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  •  •  •  I  am  come  that  they 
may  have  life,  and  have  It  more  abundantly.' 
Yes.  too  often  when  we  were  living,  we  did 
not  know  that  our  lives  were  like  tapestries, 
revealing  their  design  only  when  viewed 
from  the  underside.  Now  we  know — and  are 
glad. 

"Once  upon  a  time  a  thief,  dying  on  a 
cross,  stole  heaven  with  his  last  gasp.  We 
died  because  we.  too.  were  thieves  who  had 
stolen  from  heaven  a  dream,  a  dream  of  a 
free  land,  and  a  holy  land.  In  which  all  men 
were  sons  of  God  and  brothers.  Over  our 
lives  and  above  our  crosses  gleam  these 
words:  'All  men  are  created  equal  •  •  • 
They  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights.' 

"We,  the  dead,  sought  not  the  glory  of 
dying  well.  Nor  did  we  covet  another's  land. 
For  us,  death  was  a  duty,  and  we  heard  Its 
call.  0\'er  our  bodies  Is  a  cross,  symbol  of 
Him  who  conquered  death.  For  those  who 
t)elieve,  death  Is  no  wasted  land;  for  those 
who  love,  death  Is  no  bombed  and  blasted 
field. 

"Today  fresh  tears  may  come  from  our 
mother's  eyes.  Let  them  be  not  for  their 
sons,  but  for  the  evils  we  fought.  Today  our 
orphaned  children  may  weep.  Let  them  re- 
joice that  our  deaths  are  not  In  vain,  that 
today  the  laughter  of  little  children  In  our 
native  land  is  a  heaven-bom  song.  Our 
crosses  speak  of  Him  who  said,  'Greater  love 
hath  no  man,  than  that  he  give  his  life  for 
his  friend'." 
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-But  here  an  American  soldier 
Is  lying  dead." 

Again  let  him  speak. 

"In  God  we  trust.  So  sings  out  our  sym- 
phony of  the  dead.  How  vain  are  those  who 
say.  'Not  in  God,  America,  not  In  God.  but 
place  your  trust  In  an  atom  bomb.' 

"God  will  not  be  mocked.  We,  the  dead, 
are  the  betrayed  unless  you,  the  living,  dedi- 
cate your  Uvea,  your  hearts — not  to  war.  but 
to  peace.  Must  we  once  again  hear  the  cry, 
'Give  us  men,  more  men.  Throw  them 
against  the  foe.  Cast  blood  upon  the 
beaches.  Send  planes  and  ships  and  more 
men  into  the  flames.' 

"Our  country,  brave  and  bold  in  war,  must 
be  brave  and  laold  In  pursuit  of  peace.  The 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  comes 
from  the  wedding  of  the  heart  to  Divine 
love.  That  peace  which  the  world  can  give 
comes  from  the  quest  of  teen-age  boys  and 
girls:  of  sunburned  laborers  on  the  farm;  of 
grimy  miners,  and  Broadway  clerks;  of 
professors  and  students;  of  black  and  white; 
of  all  those  living  who  can  assure  the  dead', 
'You  have  not  died  In  vain'.  For  the  soldier 
lying  dead  there  Is  only  one  success :  Peace  on 
earth. 

"We  died  to  the  echo  of  murderotis  gun- 
fire— or  crashed  In  air  or  sea.  Most  of  us 
died  In  the  springtime  of  life.  And  our 
deathbeds  were  dimmed  by  hate,  not  cush- 


ImMd  by  love    In  vain  will  oar  1 

try  trust  in  pacts  or  United 

tb«  Instruments  of  peac*  ar«  aanctlonod  by 

the  b*«rt«  of  men. 

"  for  «•  who  foufbt  that  tb«  world  b«  frao 
Wa  arc  not  easy  In  victory. 
Wt  bavs  knuwu  each  other  too  long,  my 
brothers. 
And  fought  each  other — the  world  and 
we. 

"In  our  symphony  of  silence,  victory  Is  the 
prelude — •  mere  prelude— -of  peace,  and  we 
who  are  no  longer  actors  upon  an  earthly 
scene  ask  all  to  Join  us  In  our  constcmt  prayer, 
'God,  give  peace'," 

m 
"But  here  an  American  soldier 
Is  lying  dead." 

Let  blm  speak.    Speak,  dead  soldier,  speak. 

"Our  creed  Is  the  creed  of  life.  1  believe 
In  God  the  Father,  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
earth.'  In  a  moment,  a  living  choir  will  ring 
out  those  words.  Until  the  world  bends  its 
knee  to  God,  there  wUl  be  no  peace.  Only 
upon  the  cornerstone  of  faith  can  we  build 
our  peace. 

"Soon  you.  too.  who  hear  our  silent  sym- 
phony win  be  the  dead.  We  know  that  our 
Redeemer  llveth.  You  are  given  a  few  hours, 
a  few  days,  a  few  years  to  help  Him  redeem 
the  wc»-ld  You,  too,  can  ctiange  the  world. 
In  our  symphony  there  is  naught  of  defeat 
or  despair.  You  can  do  all  things  in  Him  who 
strengthened  us  to  die. 

"You  can  redeem  the  world  by  giving  fair 
play  to  all  In  yotir  own  land,  regardless  of 
race  or  creed  or  color.  You,  the  living,  can 
redeem  the  world  by  setting  first  things  first, 
by  seeking  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Jus- 
tice. You  can  redeem  the  world  by  truth, 
that  truth  which  can  pierce  any  curtain, 
which  can  destroy  Ignorance  and  malice. 
Love,  not  atomic  threats,  will  win  the  hearts 
of  men.  Men  who  will  die  for  the  faith  In 
their  hearts  can  speak — even  from  beyond 
the  grave. 

"We.  the  dead,  pray  that  Amo-lca's  chil- 
dren, playing  in  dusty  backyards  or  on  vil- 
lage greens,  need  never  look  fearfully  to  the 
sky;  and  that  those  enjoying  the  gift  of 
breezes  of  ocean  or  lake,  need  never  fear  the 
deep;  that  mothers,  today  cradling  their  In- 
fants to  their  breasts  in  their  lullabies,  will 
not  dream  of  Arlington's  scene.  Let  our 
country  be  strong  In  the  depth  of  Its  faith. 
In  the  breadth  of  lU  love,  In  the  heights  of 
Its  prayer  to  God.  Then  we  have  not  died  In 
vain." 

"For  here  an  American  soldier 
Is  lying  dead." 
One  last  echo  from  bis  symphony. 

"Our  Master's  voice  has  led  us  on 

The  perfect  bliss  am  I. 
I  made  thee  for  Myself  alone. 
Naught  else  can  satisfy." 

His  song  Is  finished.  Sleep,  dead  soldier, 
sleep. 


G«TerBBent  Spcnduf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  on  Ck)v- 
emment  spending  delivered  by  our  for- 
mer colleague.  Senator  Arthur  Capper, 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

on  Ban&f.  ICay  19.  broddcast  from  Bu- 
tton WIBW.  Topeka.  Kaiu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a<k!r«ae 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
Mfollowi: 

X  noted  with  Interest  laet  week  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  declared  there  were  "too  mai^y 
Byrds"  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
President  Truman  was  alluding  to  Senator 
Haxst  Flood  Btro,  of  Virginia.  I  believe  he 
said  what  he  wants  In  Congress  are  Mem- 
bers In  favor  of  large  plans,  not  small  plans. 
I  presume  he  means  those  who  think  In 
global  terms.  Instead  of  In  terms  of  the 
Individuals  in  small  communities  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  tlie  United 
States. 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  add  that  President 
Truman,  in  spite  of  all  his  homely  virtues 
and  his  knack  of  hitting  hard  at  those  who 
oppose  him,  plus  his  skill  In  name  calling, 
really  has  in  mind  that  Congress  should 
think  in  terms  of  larger  and  larger  powers 
for  the  Executive. 

Personally,  I  think  most  of  us  find  a  lot 
to  like  in  the  personality  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, the  man.  I  always  have  liked  blm. 
personally.  He  Is  a  good  husband  and  a  kind 
father.  The  Trumans  would  be  fine  neigh- 
bors. 

But  we  cannot  always  go  along  approving 
the  public  life  and  policies  of  a  man,  just 
because  he  would  be  a  good  neighbor  and 
likeable  companion. 

In  the  matter  of  Senator  Btu>,  I  would 
go  along  with  President  Truman  in  his  wise- 
crack about  too  many  Byrds  in  Congress — 
with  two  amendments. 

First  I  would  say  that  the  President  got 
It  backward. 

He  ahould  have  said  there  are  not  enough 
BjTds  In  Congress,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  good  of  the  country. 

And  then  I  would  add  a  second  amend- 
ment, in  the  natiire  of  a  proviso:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  there  may  be  one  too 
many  Harrys  in  Washington.  And  I  don't 
mean  that  the  one  too  many  Is  HxaaT  Brao. 
either. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have,  in  addition  to 
a  genuine  liking,  a  great  respect  for  the  in- 
telligence and  integrity  and  fiscal  cconmon 
sense  of  Senatcff  Btso. 

HAasT  Flood  Btbd  is  a  forma-  Governor 
of  Virginia,  whose  fiscal  system  and  govern- 
mental structure  he  revamped  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia.  And 
for  16  years  he  has  led  a  forlorn  hope  cru- 
sade in  his  own  party  in  the  Senate  against 
extravagant  spending  and  against  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  New 
Deal  crowd  In  Washington. 

President  Truman's  Jibe  at  Senator  Btbd 
only  confirms  my  impression  that  this  Vir- 
ginia I>emocrat  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
servants  the  people  of  the  wiK>le  United 
States  have  in  public  life  today. 

My  guess  Is  that  President  Truman  will 
be  unable  to  "purge"  Senator  Btbo.  Anyway, 
Senator  Btsd's  present  term  does  not  expire 
imtil  1953 — and  by  1952  President  Truman 
will  have  worries  closer  home  than  Senator 
Btio  in  Virginia. 

Senator  Btsd  is  one  of  us  who  never  has 
fallen  for  "The  Great  American  Illualon" 
of  this  generation. 

The  great  illusion  to  which  I  refer  Is  the 
widely  propagandized  belief  that  money  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Treasury  is  "free 
money,"  that  these  Treasury  checks  and  bene- 
fits and  grants  do  not  cost  anybody  anything. 
Or  that  if  there  are  any  costs  In  the  Federal 
spending  programs,  they  must  and  will  be 
paid  by  the  wealthy  only. 

The  idea  that  there  Is  an  inexhaustlhle 
public  ptirse  certainly  Is  an  Illusion. 

The  Europeans  who  are  benefiting  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  know  better. 
So  does  Soviet  Russia.   They  know  that  Uncle 
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le  fhrnwlng  ewey  his  Inherltanre  In  a 
grand  manner,  and  that  the  end  must  c'laie 
•OHMllMe.  MMin while,  those  fferttnc  the 
beneflta  of  cottrve  profxise  Ui  make  th»  moet 
of  K  while  the  getting  Is  good.  And  the 
Sonet  lives  In  hopes  that  of  the  Ineritsble 
collapse  that  has  wrecked  all  othfr  peoplaa 
who  have  fallen  for  the  same  tUaaioci  In  much 
leaeer  degree. 

But  there  apparently  are  s  great  m«ny 
Americans  who  believe  in  tbe  Ulunion;  snd 
those  who  so  t>elleve  are  not  confined  to  the 
lower  income  groups.  The  list  Includes 
nearly  all  chambers  at  commerce — where 
projects  for  their  own  community  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  llMt  Includes  also  many  governors  of 
States,  and  mayors  of  cities,  and  leaders  In 
the  fields  of  education,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  business.  In  each  instance,  just  as  It  le 
with  the  local  chambers  of  commerce,  thoaa 
who  suffer  from  the  illusion  believe  that 
they  themselves  oan  derive  some  immediate 
benefit. 

Included  In  the  give-away  programs  are 
grants-in-aid  from  one  governmental  ^ijlt 
to  another,  such  as  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
that  State,  and  State  Krantik  to  dtlee  and 
counties  and  other  mtuuclpalltles. 

Another  form  of  giving  away  public  money 
is  the  subsidy,  which  means  the  payments 
made  to  Individuals,  groups  of  individuals, 
and  nongovernmental  beneficiaries  gener- 
ally. 

A  recent  report  from  Mr.  Molden  deals  only 
with  grants-in-aid.  It  is  most  illuminating, 
and  very  important,  but  so  full  of  statistics 
and  figures  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
it  to  you  over  the  radio. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
conference  of  nuiyors  now  has  established 
a  lobby  in  Washington  to  promote  Federal 
grants  to  municipalities.  This  was  done  to 
some  extent  in  the  19S0'8:  now  It  Is  to  be 
revived. 

nrhe  readiness  of  States  and  cities  to 
accept  Federal  grants  indicates  a  willing- 
ness to  Live  in  a  world  of  illusion  rather 
than  reality."  Mr.  Holdrn  declares  in  his 
analysis  of  the  study. 

"It  Implies  that  the  Federal  Oovernnoent 
has  resources  outside  those  available  to 
States  and  local  governments,  and  that 
Federal  money  is  free." 

Hard-headed  State  and  local  officials  real- 
ly know  better  than  this,  of  course.  And 
many  of  them  would  prefer  to  meet  their 
responsibUitles  without  Federal  aid. 

"But  any  grant  or  hand-out  program 
promptly  demoralizes  everyone,  because  of 
the  urge  for  each  to  get  a  share  of  the  hand- 
out for  his  community,  since  the  money  is 
available  and  will  be  spent  anyway,"  Mr. 
Holden  sagely  observes. 

"Actually,  all  governments.  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  must  be  supported  by  the  wealth 
and  income  of  the  same  people. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  no  resourcea 
other  than  these,  and  every  dollar  that  It 
gives  or  offers  to  give  mtist  be  taken  from 
someone. 

"Ail  kinds  of  government  can  obtain  fimds 
by  borrowing,  but  as  long  as  we  adhere  to 
the  principle  that  public  debt  shall  be 
honored  by  repayment,  the  money  from 
debt  redemption  must  be  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people." 

Another  phase  of  the  great  Ulusion  is  that 
somehow  or  other  "the  other  fellow" — gen- 
erally thought  of  as  the  well-to-do  and 
rich — will  pay  all  the  taxes. 

Britain  is  having  an  interesting  experi- 
ence along  this  line.  The  British  have  gone 
much  farther  than  we  in  extending  "free 
social  services."  with  some  aid,  by  the  way. 
from  our  own  Federal  Treasury. 

But,  payday  is  coming  for  them,  it  is 
warned  by  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Stafford 
Cripp*.  ChaiMellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
his  recent  budget  message  Sir  Stafford  put 
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It  blunUy  that  Jmt  about  aU  the  vealth  of 
Britain  alrettty  bas  been  redistributed. 

But  tbe  cost  of  social  aaiitcea  continues 
to  Mae.  in  Britain  as  in  the  Unltad  States. 

"We  must  reoofDlas  ttw  impleaaant  fact 
that  these  servleea  ■«■«  b*  paid  for.  and 
they  must  be  paid  by  taxatloo."  aays  Sir 
Stafford  Crlpps. 

"Total  taxation,  national  and  local,  is  now 
40  percmr  of  tiht  national  income,  and  at 
that  leval  tba  tvdistnbution  of  inccuaae  en- 
tailed in  the  payment  for  social  services  al- 
ready falls,  to  s  considerable  extent,  upon 
who    are     the     recipients     of     such 


Of  eoorse.  the  British  Chancellor  was 
to  the  British  people.  But  we  in 
under  the  Influence  of  the  Great 
XUmtfon  that  OoivnaMnt  money  is  free,  and 
national  reaouraea  iBiAaustible.  are  going 
the  same  route  with  unprecedented  speed. 


The  Record  Debt  Redactioa  of  1945-49 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAH 

or  OHIO 
ni  TOT  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Map  23.  1949 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unacimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto  an  article 
entitled  'The  Record  Debt  Reduction 
of  1945-49."  written  by  Edward  H. 
Collins  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  16.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoto, 
as  follows: 


TUX 


am  KxnTTcnoM  or  lass-sa 


(by  Edward  H.  CoUins) 

Icnoriof  the  protests  at  economy-minded 
of  Congreas — and  even  the  fnendly 
of  his  own  economic  advisars — 
Fraaldent  Truman  told  newsmen  last  week 
that,  business  recession  or  no  business  re- 
cession, he  would  neither  withdraw  nor  mod- 
ify bis  demand  of  last  January  for  $4,000.- 
000.000  In  ne«-  taxes  for  flscal  1950. 

Thu  statement  of  White  Ilotise  policy  was 
not.  in  itself,  particularly  surprising.  But 
In  the  course  of  bis  Intenriew  with  the  press 
Mr.  Trumsn  msde  one  statement  that  was  so 
reniarltable.  and  which  created,  however  un- 
Intcnu  inalijr.  such  a  completely  erroneous 
Impression  thst  It  seems  imperatlTe  to  sub- 
mit It  to  crtlcal  analysis  and  clarification. 
That  Is  the  stataaasnt  Indirectly  quoted  In 
the  following  pawgt  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  IS: 

"Mr.  Truman  stressed  that  during  his  ten- 
ure the  national  debt  bad  been  reduced  by 
some  aze.OOO.OOO.OOO,  a  record  held  by  no 
other  President." 

Now  if  this  statement  really  meant  what 
tt  seems  to  mean  on  the  surfsce.  it  would  be 
enormously  important.  A  great  debate  Is 
prcaently  raging  in  Washington  on  the  laaue 
of  aconomy.  Some  Members  of  ConfrsH 
who  are  particularly  well  equipped  to  Judge 
•ueh  matters — men  such  as  Senators  Brao. 
t.  and  Tatt,  and  Representative  DotMSM- 
of  the  opinion  that  the  1949-50 
btldcet  can  be  substantially  trimmed.  A 
ntxmber  of  them  believe  it  can  be  trimmed 
•ufBclently  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  new 
taxes  entirely  If  we  accept  the  opinion  of 
these  men.  tlten  obvioualy  the  burden  Is 
squartiv  OB  tht  admlnlatt»ttoa  to  show  why 
ii  should  not  panicipot*  vhotetoeartcdiy  in 
tba  economy  effort,  thereby  he&dlng  off  the 


minlstrat  Ion 
incoat 


threat  ol  either  an  increase  in  taxes  or  a 
return  U  the  budget  deficits  of  1931-46. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Is  likely  to  be  the 
reaction  of  the  casual  reader  to  the  Presi- 
dent's stktement  of  Thursdsy,  which  seems 
to  ssy  tl  at  the  present  administration  has 
been  the  moat  econmny-minded  In  the  Na- 
tion's hij  tory?  The  answer  is  obvious.  He 
is  going  ;o  say  to  himself:  "Here  is  an  ad- 
whlch  has  not  only  lived  within 
but  saved  t26.000.(X)0.000  in  the 
of  4  years,  and  used  It  to  pay  off 
the  head  of  an  administration  with 
istonlshing  record  of  financial  efl- 
spendlng  can't  be  reduced  next 
s  good  enough  for  me."  In  other 
the  President's  remark  meant  what 
average  reader  thinks  It  meant,  the  ad- 
ministration has  a  prima  facie  csise  for  leav- 
ijudget  as  It  stands,  and  an  almost 
burden  of  proof  is  placed  upon 
demand  a  reduction  of  spending, 
why  It  Is  Important  to  point  out 
facts,  regr  rdlng  this  achievement 
rkluctlon  under  the  Truman  admin. 
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'  we  take  the  entire  4  years  of  Mr. 
Presidency  we  find  that  there  has 
a  decline  In  the  debt,  but  an  In- 
rhe   figure   was   «235.100,000.C00  on 
1945.  the  month  Mr.  Truman  took 
stands    today    at    $231,500,000,000. 
rise  $16,400,000,000. 
It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  a 
In  the  debt  from  Its  peak  of  $2'79.- 
reached  February  29.  1946.     But 
was  first  raised  to  that  unprece- 
under  the  Truman  adminlstra- 
through    the    flotation    of    the 
Var  Loan  of  July  1945.  and  the  Vlc- 
of  February  1946.    The  proceeds  of 
borrowing  operations  were  in  round 
OOO.OOO.OOO  and  $22,000,000,000.  or 
.000.000  all  told, 
rhe  fact  that  the  debt  today  hap- 
lower  than  it  was  at  the  extreme 
It  was  Inflated  In  the  first  year 
Truman's  te.iure  of  office  Is  no  more 
as  evidence  of  sound  fiscal 
ng  than  would  be  the  achievement 
annual  budget  by  any  reader 
newspaper  as  a  result  of  holding  a 
t  Icket  on  the  Irish  sweepstaltes.    The 
of  the  debt  has  been  the  result  of 
nts  which  the  administration 
did  not  engineer,  but  plainly  did 
foresee. 

of  these  fortuitous  occurrences 

the  Government  found  that  in 

Loan  it  had  borrowed  vastly  more 

n  It  could  possibly  find  use  for. 

usually  carries  a  working  bal- 

000,000.000  to  $4,000,000,000.     But 

of  February  1946.  it  found  Itself 

>rodlglous  sum  of  $26,000,000,000  In 

:ash  box.     In  applying  $20,000,000.- 

aa  it  did  to  debt  reduction,  it  was 

a<|tnowledglng  the  obvious  fact  that 

borrowed. 

nd  windfall  that  has  helped  make 

reduction  of  the  debt  since  Febru- 

has   stemmed,    curiously    enough 

administration's  own  amazing  In- 

Its  budget  forecasting. 

liudget  message  of  January  1946,  the 

set  up  his  estimates  for  1946-47  on 

on  the  receipts  would  amount  to 

,000.     Actually  they  came  to  $43,- 

so  that  this  was  an  underestimate 

,000,  or  more  than  27  percent. 

allowance  had  been  made  for  the 

sdlral  of  the  national  Income,  which 

rom    $179,300,000,000    In     1946    to 

000  In   1947.     The   mistake   was 

following  year  when  the  Income 

to  $224,400,000,000      When  Mr, 

ticipated   recelpt.s  for    1947-48  of 

000   (or  $37,100,000,000  after   the 

of  that  year  became  effective) 

totaled  $44,700,000,000. 
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Probably  no  one  was  more  surprised  than 
the  Mr.  Truman  of  1947  when  he  saw  hla 
predicted  deficit  of  $3,600,000,000  blossom 
into  a  surplus  of  $754.000,000 — no  one,  that  la. 
unless  it  was  the  Mr.  Truman  of  a  year  later 
when  his  estimate  of  a  modest  $2<J2,000.000 
surplus  was  swollen  as  a  result  of  circum- 
stances quite  beyond  his  control  to  a  record 
$8,400,000,000. 


No  Jail  for  Debt  in  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OP  VXHMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  erroneous  stories  have  been  widely 
circulated  by  the  press  services  and  cer- 
tain columnists  regarding  imprisonment 
in  Vermont  for  debt,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Brattleboro  (Vt. )  Reformer  of  Fri- 
day. May  20.  1949,  which  seto  forth  the 
situation  very  clearly  and  shows  that 
there  simply  Is  no  provision  in  Ver- 
mont law  for  imprisonment  for  debt, 
except  for  ab.sconding  debtors  and 
failure  to  pay  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NO    JAIL    rOR    DEBT    IN    VERMONT 

There  has  been  another  rash  of  stories  In 
the  metropolitan  papers  to  the  effect  that 
debtors  are  thrown  Into  Jail  In  Vermont. 
This  rash.  like  those  before  It.  apparently 
was  started  by  the  Rutland  Herald  and  given 
wide  currency  by  the  Associated  Press  In 
spite  of  oiu-  attempts  to  set  the  AP  straight 
on  the  procedure. 

The  stories  likened  Vermont  debtor  law 
to  that  of  medieval  England,  which  of  course 
is  utterly  false.  There  is  no  Jail  for  debt  In 
Vermont  except  for  absconding  debtors  and 
tax  delinquents  without  property.  However, 
we  do  have  a  process  called  close  Jail  execu- 
tion which  can  be  used  against  defendants 
In  actions  of  tort. 

If  you  are  sued  In  an  action  of  tort — one 
in  which  It  Is  claimed  that  you  have  wronged 
somebody  else — you  must  post  bond  to 
guarantee  your  appearance  when  the  case  Is 
tried.  If  you  do  not  post  the  bond  you  can 
be  confined  in  Jail  until  the  case  Is  heard. 
If  a  Judgment  Is  retume*  against  you  and 
if  you  do  not  pay  it  the  plaintiff  can  get 
a  close  Jail  execution,  on  which  you  are  con- 
fined until  you  pay  or  satisfy  the  Judges  that 
you  can't.  Then  you  may  take  the  poor 
debtor's  oath  and  go  free. 

Anybody  so  confined  could  be  freed  im- 
mediately and  a  deserving  case  would  be  In 
this  county,  we  are  sure.  Oftener  than  not 
the  persons  so  confined  are  dead  beats  per- 
fectly able  to  right  their  wrongs  but  un- 
willing to.  It  has  been  a  practice  to  let 
them  languish  about  six  months. 

Oftentimes  it  happens  that  a  defendant 
lacks  money  to  pay  a  Judgment  obtained 
against  him  but  he  is  of  honest  intent  and 
makes  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the 
person  he  wronged.  He  may  pay  part  of  the 
verdict  and  be  released  by  agreement.  Or 
he  may  continue  under  bond  and  psy  In 
Installments.  If  he  utterly  refuses  to  satisfy 
the  Judgment  the  close  Jail  execution  can  be 
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Invoked  and  it  has  had  a  salutary  effect  in 
a  great  many  cases. 

Most  States  do  not  have  the  closa  Jail 
execution.  Thirty  years  ago  It  might  have 
seemed  archaic  but  today,  in  the  absence  of 
universal  automobile  liability  Insurance,  It 
Is  a  powerful  weapon  for  Justice.  Without 
It,  uniixsured  drivers  from  down  country 
could  kill  and  malm  our  people,  then  walk 
out  without  pa3rlng  a  cent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  was  a  case  In  this  county  recently 
where,  we  are  confident,  only  the  close  Jail 
execution  got  a  verdict  Into  the  hands  of  a 
girl  horribly  hurt  by  a  wanton  driver. 

The  close  Jail  execution  does  not  exist  In 
actions  of  contract,  which  are  suits  to  collect 
debts,  and  it  would  be  barbarous  If  It  did. 
Jail  Is  provided  only  for  those  who  do  not 
right  the  wrongs  they  do  to  others  and  it  Is 
entirely  compatible  with  the  Vermont  sense 
of  responsibility  and  Justice. 

V.  L.  IL 


What's  Wrong  With  Mr.  Brannaa's  Idea? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKU  STATES 
Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Whafs  Wrong  With  Mr.  Bran- 
nan's  Idea?"  published  in  the  June  1949 
issue  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  MR.  BRANNAN'S  IDCA? 

If  Congress  lollows  the  advice  of  the  top 
farm  leadership  of  the  country.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Charles  Brannau's  farm  program 
Is  a  dead  duck. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  administration- 
endorsed  farm  plan  been  so  roundly  de- 
notinced  as  has  this  one. 

Up  to  the  time  Farm  Journal  went  to 
press,  only  one  national  voice  had  been 
raised  In  favor  of  the  plan.  That  was  the 
National  Farmers  Union's,  and  even  that 
group  had  Its  criticism.  It  complained  that 
the  Brannan  proposals  did  not  go  far 
enough,  and  the  union  offered  the  com- 
mittee a  draft  of  a  bill  of  Its  own. 

Main  criticisms  of  the  Brannan  proposal 
were  these: 

1.  It  would  regiment  farmers  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  ever  before. 

2.  It  would  cost  taxpayers  too  much,  and 
they  would  soon  rebel. 

3.  It  would  make  farmers  dependent  upon 
Congress  for  a  large  part  of  their  Income,  a 
highly  dangerous  spot  for  a  minority  group 
to  be  In. 

4.  It  would  substitute  subsidized  low  prices 
for  fair  prices  in  the  market  place,  and  fix  a 
low-price  food  policy  on  the  country. 

6.  It  is  hazy  on  details. 

6.  It  would  be  a  big  step  toward  the  "wel- 
fare state,"  where  the  Government  tries  to 
take  care  of  everybody  and  everythirtg. 

Here  are  typical  comments  taken  from 
hearings  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee: 

Wool  growers:  "Nothing  In  the  Secretary's 
statement  Is  definite  enough  to  encourage 
livestock  men  to  grow  more  sheep.  There 
should  be  no  controls  of  any  kind  until  wool 
production  In  the  United  States  arrives  at 
the  seo.OOO.OCO-pound  yearly  level."— Howard 
Vatithn,  president.  National  Wool  Growers 
Association. 


Cattlemen:  "Apparently  the  Secretary 
himself  does  not  know  how  his  program 
would  work  with  beef  cattle.  Ranchmen 
have  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
beef  without  Government  subsidies.  They 
do  not  want  this  handout.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  forced  to  accept  a  subsidy  instead 
of  a  fair  market  price.  The  Brannan  plan 
is  the  beginning  of  complete,  unqualified, 
and  absolutely  controlled  economy." — Bry- 
ant Edwards,  president.  Texas  and  South- 
western Cattle  Raisers'  Association. 

Dairymen:  "The  Secretary's  proposals  em- 
body more  rigid  controls  of  farmers  than 
have  ever  been  experienced.  The  Hope- 
Alken  bill  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  before 
It  Is  abandoned.  Dairy  farmers  generally 
wish  to  avoid  the  complete  control  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  by  the  Government. 
We  do  not  desire  to  be  placed  In  a  position 
of  pleading  of  subsidies  continually." — 
Charles  W.  Holman.  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Co-operative  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion. 

National  Grange:  "We  do  not  like  the  sub- 
sidy approach.  Subsidies  once  accepted  are 
very  hard  to  abandon.  Subsidies  would 
throw  agriculture  directly  Into  politics.  The 
annual  cost  would  run  Into  the  billions,  and 
there  would  be  the  constant  necessity  to  be- 
siege Congress  to  make  sure  that  funds  wer« 
available  for  payment.  Each  year  great  un- 
certainty would  rule  until  Congress  acted." — 
Albert  S.  Goss,  National  Master. 

Farm  Bureau:  "The  proposal  by  the  sec- 
retary rei>eals  the  philosophy  of  fair  farm 
prices.  It  means  Government-administered 
farm  prices  and  farm  income,  with  Govern- 
ment control  of  all  land  and  livestock  pro- 
duction. It  seeks  to  establish  the  principle 
that  taxpayers  should  pay  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  grocery  bill  of  consumers. 
The  proposal  would  place  a  celling  on  oppor- 
tunity in  agriculture.  The  cost  would  b« 
staggering.  The  income  of  American  farmera 
should  not  be  made  dependent  upon  annual 
approprlat<.ons  from  the  Federal  treasury." — 
Allan  B.  Kline,  president.  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

Farmers  Union:  "The  National  Farmers 
Union  is  strongly  back  of  the  Secretary's 
proposals.  It  is  sound,  statesmanlike,  and 
by  far  the  best  of  the  general  alternatives 
before  Congress.  It  is  a  milestone  both  In 
the  struggle  to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
family-type  farm  and  In  the  effort  to  tie  to- 
gether the  Interests  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers. The  proposal  does  not  go  as  far  as 
we  had  hoped,  [but J  it  is  an  excellent  be- 
ginning, and  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion."— James  G.  Patton,  president. 

Potatoes:  "We  object  to  the  treatment 
proposed  for  potatoes  [by]  the  Secretary  of 
AgricTiltvire.  These  proposals  would  have  the 
effect  of  taking  away  from  potatoes  any  defi- 
nite assurance  of  price  support.  We  feel  po- 
tatoes are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
given  any  other  commodity." — Harold  E. 
Bryant,  manager.  Maine  Potato  Growers,  Inc. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  farm  leaders  who 
did  not  testify  In  Washington  gave  their 
views  directly  to  Farm  Journal. 

Said  Marvin  H.  Walker,  general  manager  of 
the  Florida  Citrus  Commission :  "Most  citrus 
growers  realize  that  the  Government  can 
never  solve  their  marketing  problems  as  well 
as  they  can  themselves  under  cooperative 
marketing  and  marketing  agreement  pro- 
grams. They  don't  like  subsidies  of  cny 
kind.  But  when  they  see  other  farmers  get- 
ting free  hand-outs  in  Washington  they  want 
some  of  the  gravy,  too." 

Walter  Meers,  DlinoU  corn  grower:  "In- 
stead of  stabilizing  a  fair  price  level  for 
farm  products,  |the  Brannan  program)  would 
tend  to  sUbUize  poverty  by  subsidizing  in- 
efficiency and  penalizing  Initiative." 

Ole  A.  Plaat.  North  Dakota  potato  grower 
and  dairyman:  "Under  this  plan,  the  fanner 
will  receive  Government  aid  only  on  what  the 


Government  refers  to  as  1 ,800  units.  This  la 
far  too  low  to  permit  operation  of  even  an 
average  size  farm  In  many  areas.  That  would 
mean  ruin  to  the  fanners  of  these  average 
size  farms." 


MemoraBdnm  to  Memben  of  the  Eighty- 
ir$t  Coifre$$  by  Al  Aadcrson  and 
Frank  Lilly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaxcoN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATUS 

Monday,  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum to  Members  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  prepared  by  Al  Anderson,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Alaska  Miners' 
Association,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Frank 
Lilly,  executive  secretary,  Prospectors' 
and  Mine  Owners'  Association,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  dated  May  3,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

MBMORANDtTM    TO    MEMBERS    OF    THB 

ncHTT-rnsT  concrxss 

It   Is  the  consensus   of  this   meeting   of 

representatives  of  the  Alaska  Miners  AasocU- 
tion  and  the  Prospectors  and  Mine  Owners 
Association  that  every  United  States  citizen 
ts  entitled  to  own  gold  because  such  owner- 
ship does  not  in  any  way  Infringe  upon 
the  rlghu  of  any  other  United  States  citi- 
zen or  In  any  way  impair  the  functioning 
or  stability  of  this  country's  economy. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
miner  who  produces  the  gold  should  have 
the  right  to  sell  his  gold  to  another  United 
States  citlEen  and/or  to  anyone  anywhere 
in  the  world  at  whatever  price  the  buyer  is 
willing  to  pay. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  fact  that  because 
there  was  not  enough  gold  to  maintain  the 
Nation's  economy  In  1830  et  seq.  it  was  nec- 
essary to  natlon«aize  gold  then  Just  aa  it  be- 
came necessary  to  ration  many  things  dur- 
ing both  the  first  and  second  World  Wars: 
but,  although  It  may  not  be  expedient  to 
return  to  a  gold  standard  immediately,  there 
seems  to  us  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the 
ssle  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  ol  new- 
ly mined  gold  should  now  continue  to  be 
restricted  to  the  United  SUtes  Treas\U7  at 
an  arbitrary  price  which  has  little  relation 
to  its  real  value  either  as  a  commodity  or 
money. 

In  this  connection,  we  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  premium  paid  on  gold 
by  the  public  In  the  free  market  that  exist- 
ed during  the  Civil  War  period,  except  for 
about  a  weeks,  was  the  incentive  that  lead 
Western  miners  to  look  for  gold;  and  the 
country  was  rewarded  by  the  opening  up 
of  the  Corastock  and  other  rich  mining 
areas  which,  within  a  few  years,  made  tt 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  resume 
specie  payment.  Incidentally,  most  of  the 
major  base  metal  mining  districts  whose 
output  enabled  us  to  win  two  World  Wars 
were  originally  discovered  as  a  result  of 
the  early  prospectors  effort  to  find  gold 
deposits. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  under  a 
Treasury  ruling  "natural  gold"  may  be 
bought  and  sold  within  th?  United  Bif.ue. 
but  in  this  connection  we  paint  out  that 
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the  Director  of  the  Mint.  In  answering  In- 
quiries, throws  cold  water  on  such  trans- 
actloru  with  the  warning  that  "The  Gold 
Regulations  may  be  revoked  oc  modified 
at  any  time";  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has.  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
contended  that  the  sale  ot  such  "natural 
gold"  at  above  $33  an  ounce  "might  con- 
tribute to  a  public  loss  In  confidence  in  the 
dollar  and  aggravate  Inflationary  pressures." 
We  are  also  mindful  of.  and  greatly  ap- 
preciate, the  fact  that  several  bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  COngreas  providing  for  a  free 
market  In  gold,  and  w«  trust  that  these  bills 
will  l>e  given  favorable  action  within  the 
very  near  future  because  we  believe  that  any 
unnecessary  delay  in  their  consideration  will 
serve  to  accentuate  the  present  trend  toward 
What  could  become  a  disastrous  depression. 

Executive  Secretary,  Almakm  Miner* 
Association,  Seattle.  Wash. 

FlAITK     LiLLT. 

Executive     Secretary,     Prospector$ 
and    Mine    Owners    Association, 
Spokane.  Wash. 
Mat  3.  1940 
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Badfet  Sluh  Needed  To  Halt  Federal 
Pay  Roll  Rise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Budget  Slash  Needed  To  Halt 
Federal  Pay  Roll  Rise."  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inqiurer  of  May  20. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

arOCXT     SLASH     KKEDSS    to     halt    rCOCSAL     PAT 
BOLL  KISS 

BenatQc  Hanr  F.  Btbd's  latest  report  on 
Psdval  apendlnc  affords  the  strongest  sort 
of  argument  for  continuing  the  fight  to  re- 
duce the  appropriation  bills  now  pending 
before  Congress. 

Srery  day  for  the  past  15  months.  Byrd 
raports.  322  persons  on  the  average  have 
been  added  to  Government  Job  lists  within 
the  t7nited  States.  Every  day  an  additional 
•750.000  U  added  to  the  annual  pay  roll, 
llie  total  Increase.  In  )ob«  and  money,  for 
tb»  past  year  is  stupendous. 

If  this  proceas  continues  the  Government 
wlU  have  oooatantly  increasing  budgeu  and 
WHMlMitly  rtolng  taxes  or  deficits.  And  it  Is 
VtnkMM  that  It  win  continue  unless  Congress 
takes  a  firm,  consistent  stand  against  waste 
and  extravagance  In  any  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  many  of  theaa 
new  Jobs  being  filled  daily  have  been  proved 
IMoaMary  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress. 
Atttborlty  for  them  is  buried  away  in  lump 
•um  Items  in  the  appropriation  bUls  which 
few  Congressmen  have  the  Ume  to  study  In 
detaU. 

But  once  the  poeltlons  have  been  author- 
ised, or  Congress  has  shown  lu  willingness 
to  P*«»  deficiency  bills  to  pay  for  them,  no 
one  familiar  with  the  ways  of  Washington 
bureaucracy  can  expect  th<»  department 
beads  to  refrain  from  flUing  them. 

The  rtse  In  the  Federal  pay  ruU  to  a  point 
where  there  are  now  twice  as  many  clvUian 
employees  aa  before  the  war  clearly  shows 


that  the  administration  Is  not  Interested  in 
halting  this  trend.  If  It  Is  to  be  done  Con- 
gress wil  have  to  do  it. 

In  spile  of  set-backs,  the  fight  to  slice  ap- 

proiu-iatilan    bills    for    next   year   should    be 

If  department  heads  are  not  given 


pushed. 

the   moiley   they   will 


building 


forms 

should 

should 


up  pay  rolls. 


have   a   harder   time 
And  every  Congress- 


man kn(  ws  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  re- 
duction ,n  any  budget  estimates  submitted 
by  the  a  Iralntstration. 
As  a  kng-range  economy  measure  the  re- 
urged  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
lie  put  Into  effect.  But  economy 
iiot  wait  for  this;  it  should  start 
right  new  with  vigorous  moves  to  force 
retrench  nents  In  all  of  the  executive  de- 
partmen  s. 


Awards  to  Commanists 


E^fTENSION  OF  REMAPKS 

OF 

I#)N.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANI* 

IN  THE  ^ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  23,  1949 


IIARTIN.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

nimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

REci)RD  an  editorial  entitled  "Awards 

published  in  the  Eve- 

NeWs  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  of  May  16. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
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AWAKOS  TO  COMMUNISTS 

Americans  cannot  escape  becom- 

Impaflent  or  even  suspicioua  about  parts 

ral  Government  when  smack  in 

facfs  comes  the  news  that  an  Atomic 

Csmmlssion  scholarship  for  study  in 

J  h3rslcs  has  been  awarded  to  a  con- 


aid 
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Communist. 

C(  mmission's  explanation  aggravates 

ler    by    emphasizing    that    nothing 

lone  to  Interfere  with  "freedom  of 

education."    It  Is  time  this  non- 

Thls  Is  the  front  used  so  often 

of  academic  freedom.    Too  often, 

there  is  used  the  mandate  "and  ye 

the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 

free"  as  a  cover  for  some  purpose 

intended. 


cf 


scarcely  credible  that  a  Communist  In 

atomic   knowledge   would,   upon 

give  it  to  his  own  country  alone 

share  it  with  nations  which  live 

Red  formula  he  endorses.     There 

int  under  any  consideration  for  an 

the  Federal  Government  to  be  so 

administration  as  this  award  to  a 

1st  Illustrates. 

of  Congress  are  acting  for  their 

citizens    In    protest    against    such    a 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  Amer- 

ilown   the  river  consciously  but  if 

imkQowingly  then  it  is  even  worse. 


Will  So«th  Asia  Go  Red? 


EXprENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

!  or  nm.Ktt\ 

a  THl  fikNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATIS 
fionday.  May  tS.  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimois  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the   R«c<^Ro    an   article    entitled    "Will 


South  Asia  Go  Red? — A  Roving  Cor- 
respondent Reports  on  How  Commu- 
nist Gains  in  China  Stir  Up  Eight 
Countries." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
BLS  follows: 

(Prom  Newsweek  of  &Iay  9.  1919 1 
Will  Sooth  Asia  Go  Rid? — A  Poving  Corxz- 
SPONDENT    Reports    on    How    Communist 
Gains  in  China  Stix  Up  Eight  Counthus 
(By  Harold  Isaacs) 

AS  China  paisses  under  Communist  rule,  a 
new  question  becomes  acute  for  Americans: 
How  about  the  rest  of  Asia?  South  of  China 
there  are  eight  countries  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  600.000.000.  Is  It  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  too  are  in  the  Communist 
orbit?  Rarold  Isaacs,  Newsweek  associate 
editor,  who  has  Just  completed  a  tour  of  the 
area,  reports  on  the  repercussions  of  the 
Chinese  events  and  on  the  present  status  of 
the  various  south  Asian  Communist  move- 
ments: 

Even  before  the  Communists  crossed  the 
Yangtze  River,  all  of  south  Asia  was  feeling 
the  tremors  shaking  the  good  earth  of  China. 
As  I  traveled  from  India  across  little  Burma 
and  littler  Slam,  down  through  Malaya  and 
across  the  islands  of  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines,  the  readings  were  plain  to  see  on 
the  political  seismographs  everywhere. 

They  frequently  showed  up  in  local  Jitters. 
In  Manila,  newspaper  scareheads  rep>orted 
unidentified  submarines  landing  Chinese 
Communists  and  arms  along  the  Luzon  coast. 
In  Malaya,  the  British  police  said  the  local 
Communist  rebellion  was  being  led  by  special 
operatives  Imported  from  China.  The 
French  reported  from  Indochina  that  a  Chi- 
nese  Communist  army  had  crossed  the  fron- 
tier to  Join  the  Vietnamese  Nationalists.  In 
Slam.  Marshal  Phlbim  Songgram.  the  local 
pocket-edition  generalissimo,  arrested  scores 
of  Chinese  on  charges  of  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  look  for  bogey- 
men. The  sober  truth  was  overwhelming 
enough.  The  Impact  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  vic- 
tory was  already  enormous,  psychologically 
and  politically.  Every  thoughtful  person  to 
whom  this  reporter  spoke,  from  New  Delhi  to 
central  Java,  seemed  aware  In  some  degree 
that  his  future  was  being  shaped  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  Chinese  Communist  advance. 

Most  of  them  understood  that  these  vic- 
tories would  be  more  fateful  and  of  more 
lasting  effect  than  the  Japanese  war  of  con- 
quest. That  war  began  in  a  corner  of  north- 
eastern Asia  In  1931  and  in  little  more  than 
a  decade  spilled  across  the  entire  continent 
and  engulfed  the  whole  Pacific  world.  Now 
It  was  becoming  clear  that  Japans  drive  was 
only  a  beginning.  Asia,  home  of  1.000.000.- 
000  people,  was  shedding  its  past  and  trying 
to  acquire  a  new  Identity.  Japan  had  at- 
tempted to  dictate  its  shape.  The  West  de- 
feated Japan,  but  has  faUed.  so  far,  to  offer 
an  alternative  way  out.  Did  the  evenU  In 
China  now  point  the  road  that  the  rest  of 
Asia  would  follow? 

XtlMBLINCS 

To  thU  question  few  people  In  south  Asia 
could  or  would  make  a  categorical  answer. 
They  could  only  try  to  clarify,  first  of  all  for 
themselves,  the  factors  that  will  be  operating 
from  now  on.  The  following  is  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  their  views: 

Communist  China,  no  matter  how  great  Its 
internal  difllcultles,  will  soon  be  the  most 
dynamic  political  fact  in  postwar  Asia.  To  a 
continent  that  is  imdergoing  great  changes 
and  is  straining  in  all  its  parts  to  find  the 
best  way  of  emerging  from  Its  backwardness. 
China  will  now  offer  a  compelling  example 
and  high-pressure  leadership. 

South  Asia  is  in  convulsive  turmoil  and  Is 
vulnerable   to  pressure.     Lands  which   had 
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been  colonies  for  generations  are  trying  to 
become  nations  and  in  a  world  Inhospitable 
to  new  nationhood.  The  whole  economy  has 
to  be  transformed  if  the  standard  of  living  Is 
to  begin  Improving.  This  means  Intense 
social  struggle  In  each  coimtry.  It  means 
radical  agrarian  reforms  and  Industrializa- 
tion tmder  difficult  conditions.  Any  degree 
of  Chinese  Commimist  success  along  these 
lines  will  exert  profotmd  Infiuence  beyond 
China's  borders. 

Anti-lmperlallsm  Is  stUl  a  major  factor  In 
South  Asian  politics,  largely  because  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  efforts  to  retain  footholds 
In  Indochina  and  Indonesia.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal conviction  that  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  United  States  in  particular,  have  in 
effect  sided  with  the  imperialists  against  the 
nationalists.  Hence  there  U  a  profound  mis- 
trust of  the  West,  even  among  those  na- 
tionalists who  are  disposed,  on  social  and 
ideological  grounds,  to  be  friendly  toward  the 
United  States  rather  than  toward  Russia. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  successfully 
created  the  Impression  that  it  is  the  only 
friend  of  colonial  nationalism  among  the 
great  powers. 

The  most  basic  fact  of  all  is  that  the  new 
nations  of  south  Asia  cannot  get  anywhere 
as  nations.  They  need  a  regional — and  ulti- 
mately a  world — approach  to  their  problems. 
If  the  West  falls,  as  it  has  failed  up  to  now. 
to  provide  the  framework  for  such  a  partner- 
ship, internal  prewurea  wUl  drive  south  Asia 
toward  coherence  Imposed  in  the  Communist 
manner.  The  leadership  wUl  obvloiwly  come 
from  China. 

A  secondary  but  Important  facet  of  the 
effect  of  the  Chinese  events  has  to  do  with 
the  presence  oi  large  Chinese  minorities  In 
the  major  southeast  Asian  countries.  Each  of 
these  has  its  local  Communist  segment  which 
Is  winning  infiuence  as  the  star  of  the  Kuo- 
mlntang  fades. 

The  Chinese  are,  after  all.  practical  people. 
Besides,  all  Chinese  who  live  outside  China 
have  always  yearned  fCK"  a  strong  govern- 
ment In  China  that  would  protect  them  from 
discrimination.  These  minority  groups  may 
well  become,  as  a  kind  of  Asian  Vols- 
deutsche.  the  focal  points  of  future  Chinese 
national-Communist  expansion. 

The  Communist  Parties  in  south  Asia  have 
all  risen  in  the  last  3  years  from  comparative 
Insignificance  to  considerable  Influence. 
Chinese  Communist  victories  cannot  fail  to 
give  them  great  Impetus  and  win  them  many 
new  adherents  attracted  by  the  magic  of 
success.  They  can  count  on  the  Indirect  pres- 
sure of  a  strong  Communist  China.  In  some 
border  states  they  may  even  receive  direct 
military  assistance  if  they  should  ever  need 
It.  For  many  strongly  nationalist  Com- 
munists in  south  Asia.  In  fact,  there  may  be 
more  help  forthcoming  than  they  want. 

The  Communist  Partlei  In  South  Asia 
wield  their  greatest  Infiuence  as  apostles  of 
an  Ideology  which  promises  the  end  of  west- 
ern imperialism.  Internally,  social  and  po- 
litical conditions  favor  their  criticisms  and 
their  attacks.  In  international  relations, 
thanks  to  the  French  and  Dutch  wars  In 
southeast  Asia,  they  can  Identify  Russia's 
enemies  as  Asia's  enemies.  Many  national- 
ists have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  without 
Communist  help.  E\-en  men  like  Nehru,  of 
India,  and  SJahrir,  of  Indonesia,  are  Influ- 
enced by  these  facts. 

XXD  Rosm 

On  the  other  hand,  as  practical  politicians, 
the  Communists  have  been  remarkably  in- 
ept In  exploiting  the  favorable  climate. 
They  are  nowhere  in  a  position  to  win  early 
political  power,  except  possibly  in  Viet  Nam. 
Under  external  dictation  at  a  conference  in 
Calcutta,  in  March  1948,  they  switched  from 
their  earlier  policy  of  cooperation  within  the 
nationalist  movements  and  became  inde- 
pendent agents  of  opposition  and  insurrec- 
tion. Only  the  Viet-Namese  Communists  re- 
sisted this  turn,  and  they  alone  have  grown 
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stronger.  In  Indonesia,  Malaya,  the  PhUip- 
pines,  and  Burma  they  are  waging  armed 
struggles  without  much  gain  to  themselves. 
The  present  position  can  be  summarized  by 
country  as  follows: 

nnmNESiA 

The  Communists  were.  In  the  summer  of 
1941),  In  a  strong  position  In  various  Indone- 
sian nationalist  mass  organizations.  The 
Republican  government  was  faltering  from 
its  own  mistakes  and  faUures.  In  September 
that  year  Muso.  newly  returned  from  Moscow, 
led  the  Communists  Into  a  sudden  Insurrec- 
tion against  the  Government.  They  were 
successfully  crushed  by  Republican  troops, 
many  of  their  leaders  killed,  and  their  forces 
dispersed.  In  small  bands,  to  the  hills.  To- 
day Communist  guerrUla  bands  form  a  sepa- 
rate but  relatively  smaU  segment  of  the 
gijerllla  forces  fighting  the  Dutch  In  Java. 
The  mass  organizations  they  had  previously 
led  collapsed  and  have  not  been  recon- 
stituted. 

ICALATA 

Between  1945  and  1948  the  Communists 
organized  a  labor  movement,  largely  through 
methods  of  Intimidation  and  violence,  with 
which  they  were  paralyzing  the  Malayan 
economy.  As  the  British  authorities  began 
to  put  on  pressure,  the  Communists  turned. 
In  June  1948.  to  armed  Insurrection.  Their 
labor  movement  collapsed.  The  Commu- 
nists became  a  band  of  guerrillas  fighting  a 
bootless  war  in  the  Jungles  against  the  Brit- 
ish. Their  number  Is  estimated  at  not  more 
than  7,000.  Theirs  Is  a  purely  Chinese  move- 
ment, with  little  or  no  contact  with  the  ma- 
jority Malay  population.  By  retiring  to  fight 
In  the  Jungles,  they  lost  their  ability  to  hin- 
der tin  and  rubber  oirtput.  With  Commu- 
nist-inspired strikes  at  an  end.  production  la 
zooming. 

SUM 

The  Communist  Party  in  Slam  Is  largely  a 
creature  of  official  Siamese  propaganda  de- 
signed to  serve  two  purposes:  To  provide  an 
excuse  for  putting  the  screws  on  the  Chi- 
nese community  and  to  win  sympathy  and 
support  (preferably  in  cash)  from  the  Halted 
States.  There  are  some  Chinese  Communists 
In  Slam  and  a  few  Siamese,  but  no  move- 
ment of  any  significant  proportion  has  yet 
appeared. 

BURMA 

The  Communists,  In  two  bitterly  divided 
factions,  are  In  rebellion  against  the  Bur- 
mese Government.  They  are  reported  to 
have  a  combined  total  of  about  6.000  men 
under  arms,  with  a  limited  following  In  a 
few  rural  districts.  The  government,  which 
has  been  trying  to  apply  a  progressive  land 
policy,  is  violently  nationalist  and  leftist 
In  orientation.  The  Communists'  insurrec- 
tion In  this  case,  even  more  clearly  than  In 
the  others,  was  a  delltwrate  rule-or-ruln 
proposition. 

PHILXPPIITXS 

Main  Communist  strength  Is  centered  In 
the  instirgent  peasant  movement  known  as 
the  Hukbalahap,  which  grew  out  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  resistance  during  the  war.  The 
Huks  reputedly  number  20.000  to  30,000. 
with  a  supporting  i>eriphery  in  the  provinces 
of  central  Luzon  of  about  300,000  Filipino 
peasants.  The  government  continues  to 
wage  an  Indecisive  struggle  against  them, 
while  its  own  inner  corruption  wins  more 
and  more  popular  sympathy  for  the  Huks 
from  people  who  do  not  in  the  least  regard 
themselves  as  Communists  or  Communist 
sympathizers. 

▼KT  MAM 

Here,  uniquely  In  the  whole  area,  the 
Communists  are  stUl  operating  within 
a  coalition  of  all  parties  and  groups  In 
t^  nationalist  movement.  They  appear 
to  be  In  a  leading  position  without  as 
3»et  enjoying  complete  control.  Ho  Chl- 
Oduh,  leader  of  the  Viet  Nam  Republic,  is  a 
man  with  a  long  Ootnmimlst   background 


but  also  an  Intense,  almost  reltgioiis  nation- 
alist rreoccupation  with  his  own  country. 
The  onunbling  position  of  the  French  and 
the  rise  of  Commimist  China  on  Viet  Nam's 
northern  frontier  seem  to  dictate  Ho's  future 
orientation:  To  pass  under  the  wing  of 
CommunUt  China  without  being  swallowed 
up  by  it. 

XKdIA 

In  this  largest  of  the  countries  of  South 
Asia,  the  Communists  control  a  minority  la- 
bor federation  and  lead  small  peasant  or- 
ganizations in  several  scattered  areas.  They 
have  come  into  confilct  with  Pandit  Nehru's 
government  and  are  under  ban  In  various 
provinces.  The  party  is  stUl  small  and  with- 
out early  pro^>ect  of  winning  decisive  In- 
fluence. On  the  other  hand.  India's  present 
government  offers  little  promise  of  effective 
attack  on  Indian  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Nehru's  great  personal  prestige  Is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  bis  real  capacities  as  a 
leader.  The  grim  social  realities  in  divided 
India  offer  little  support  for  the  thesis  that 
India  is  or  could  become  a  bulwark  against 
communism. 


ForrestaTs  Death  Laid  to  Effects  on  Him 
of  Political  Intrifne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV18 

Monday,  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  David  Lawrence 
which  appeared  in  today'u  issue  of  the 

Washington  Star. 

Forrest AL's  Death  Laid  to  Efr»L'ifc  cm  Him 
or  Polittcal  Iirnucirz — Warrxa  Sats  Hb 
Brokk  Whkn  Hs  StrsracTxo  a  Loss  or  Coir- 

riOENCX 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  vicious  rules  of  present-day  politics  in 
America  killed  a  great  public  servant — James 
Forrestal. 

For  here  was  a  young  man  who  had  made 
a  success  in  private  business — Investment 
banking — and  who  came  to  the  Government 
anxious  to  give  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  As  wartime 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  imder  President  Roose- 
velt he  performed  his  duties  with  truly  he- 
roic zeal.  He  coordinated  tbe  greatest  naval 
organization  in  world  history. 

When  James  Forrestal  became  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  President  Truman,  his  ap- 
pointment had  been  urged  by  all  three 
armed  services  as  the  man  who.  If  anybody 
cotild  would  make  progress  toward  uniflca- 
tlon.  It  wasn't  this  task  which  kUled  him. 
He  had  a  zest  for  the  work  and  would  gradu- 
ally have  achieved  his  goal.  It  was  loss  of 
confidence  in  him  by  the  President  which 
broke  down  Jim  Forrestal 's  nerves  and  frtM- 
trated  his  whole  career. 

The  Inside  story  goes  back  to  last  summer 
when  the  political  campaign  was  on.  James 
Forrestal  believed  that  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense he  should  not  participate  In  the  Presi- 
dential campaign.  He  held  this  view  ss 
keenly  as  did  General  Marshall,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  State.  No  speeches,  there- 
fore, were  made  by  either  Secretary  during 
the  campaign  that  could  in  any  way  be  re- 
lated to  politics. 

During  this  summer  and  autumn  period. 
Secretary  Forrestal  felt  that.  Just  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  tept  Governor  Dewey 
Informed  atwut  the  blpartLsan  foreign  pol- 
icy   through   John    Foster    Dulles,    so   also 
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■hoold  the  Republican  nominee  be  kept  In- 
formed about   what  wa«  happenhig  In  the 
Department  cf  Defense.     At  that  time  there 
waa  a   theory   prevalent   that   the  Russians 
might  take  advantage  of  the  period  between 
election  and  Inauguration  to  try  a  military 
moTe  of  expansion.     Some  military  observ- 
i-rs  even  thought  of  a  possble  sudden  attaci 
by  Russia.     Since  It  seemed  certain  to  so 
aaaiiy   people    that   Governor    Dewey   would 
be  elected.  Mr.  Forrestal's  precautions  were 
In  the  highest  interest  of  his  country. 

GOSSIP  INVOLVXB 

But.  as  It  turned  out,  this  was  resented. 
It  is  not  known  whether  President  Truman 
made  a  point  of  it,  but  Insiders  on  the  Tru- 
man side  Immediately  after  election  began 
to  hand  out  gossip  stories  emphasizing  the 
episode  as  an  example  of  disloyalty  to  Mr. 
Truman.  To  this  was  added  the  canard  that 
Mr.  Forrestal  had  contributed  to  the  Dewey 
campaign  fund.  When  this  was  refuted,  the 
goeaip  changed  to  charges  that  Mr.  Forrestal 
had  refused  to  contribute  to  the  Truman 
campaign  fund. 

Colncidentally,  the  friends  of  Louis  John- 
•an  began  to  boom  him  for  Secretary  of 
DtfeiiM.  In  a  public  speech,  Mr.  Truman 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Johnson's  services  as  a 
money  raiser.  The  word  was  passed  out 
that  Mr.  Johmon  was  in  line  to  be  chosen 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Tormtml  was  perturbed.  He  did  not 
•M  why  he  was  being  attacked  eo  iillwl| 
ttaleM  It  was  the  tisual  scheme  of  poMMflMM 
to  needl*  »  mmmi  lata  feeijnim  voitifitsrily 
•o  be  wMldat  1mv«  t«  to  aAed  to  reetfn, 
M§  «••  qtilte  willing  to  resign,  Ne  wanted, 
t,  a  slanAcaiUm  of  hie  poeltlon  and  a 
efllt. 

W  WMiied  tot  mmiu  INH  M  wori  mm§ 

Fresidettt  TTttflMMi.    fladllf.  1MmM«  M 

the  ktrnln  sny  loiigirr    Mr    fnrrestst 

for  a  chance  Vi  tAtk  wi<h  Mr,  Truman 

at  Kay  W«m,    Ma  ftew  d'^wn  there  upMlliif 

to  have  an  opiMrtunliy  to  get  hia  itaftM 

clartAed     But  Mr.  Truman  didn't  see  him 

prieaialj.    Me  always  had  other  peopia  prea- 

•M.    It  was  mentioned  tt>  ttut  pre*  polat> 

axurward  that  Mr.  Trtiman  had  not 

in  Mr.  forrevui  alone.  The  Idea  Mamad 
to  be  to  make  It  clear  that  Mr.  Forrestal 
was  not  In  fsvor.  It  is  a  kind  of  humiliation 
not  Infrequently  practiced  in  high  places. 

ASKEO  ABOtrr  CONTXIBtmON 

This  correspondent  asked  Mr.  Forrestal 
last  November  If  he  had  or  had  not  helped 
on  the  flnanctal  aide  of  the  Truman  cam- 
paign. He  said  he  had  dune  so  indirectly 
and  that  it  was  not  hu  cu-ttom  to  make 
direct  contributions.  He  Implied  that  he 
had,  however,  persuaded  friends  to  oon- 
tribute  on  the  Truman  side. 

When  this  correepondent  asked  him  also 
If  failure  to  aootrlbute  or  to  match  the 
financing  vbrll  done  by  Louis  Johnson  had 
broufht  the  flecretarv  Into  dlMaeor  be  was 
at  first  noneommlttal,  Than  viMB  It  was 
rvplalned  to  him  that  an  artkle  was  In  prep- 
aration on  this  very  subjaat  for  one  of 
these  dispetchee,  he  hsgged  that  noUUng  bs 
ssid  at  that  time  as  he  had  hoped  to  have 
a  conference  with  the  Frealdrnt 

Mr.  Forrestal,  however,  added  rather  pro* 
phrtirally; 

"You  might  want  to  return  to  that  same 
theme  a  little  later." 

Among  his  close  friends.  It  is  known  that 
he  really  wsnted  to  leave  the  Oovemment 
service.  He  had  told  this  correnpondent  in 
the  summer  of  1948  that  If  Governor  Dewey 
were  elected  be  certainly  would  not  accept 
appointment.  He  felt  that  a  new  Pretdent 
ahould  appoint  his  own  Secretary  of  Defense. 

WOULD    HAVE    QUIT 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Jimmy  For- 
restal would  have  gladly  given  up  his  Job 
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Whatever 
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Truhian  administration,  but  he  found 
laltlatlve  was  not  his.    He  was  be- 
out — forced   out   by    a   gossip 
:hat  was  Inspired  either  by  people 
he    President    or    by    those    who 
see  Louis  Johnson  rewarded  for 
n  financing. 

the   origin   of   the   smear   cam- 

l^iu-t.     Mr.  Forrestal  began  to  lose 

to  lose  sleep.     He  was  alone  far 

Close   friends   tried   to  counsel 

It   was   they   who   flew   him   to 

Fla.,    where    his    break-down 

und  then  to  the  Bethesda  Naval 


Ilk 
reft  rm 


was 


the  sad  story  of  his  tragic  end 

atjtributed  wholly  to  overwork  and 

It  was,  of  course,  due  in  pari  to 

doubtless  due  primarily  to  the 

410W  to  his  pride  and  to  his  spirit 

by  an  ungrateful  administration 

vard  politics  and  the  amount  of 

nan  contributes  evidently  deter- 

shall    be   appointed   to   or   con- 

ligh  office. 

President  Garfield  was  assassinated 

dlsa  }polnted  offlceseeker,  dvU-servlce 

In  America.    The  assassination 

Fcrteetars  character  for  failure  to  play 

high   office   should    Institute   a 

If  It  does.  hU  death  wiu  not 

In   vain. 
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XXTEMSION  OF  ntMAflKB 

HON.  GLENN  R,  DAVIS 


IN  TMB 


HOUNK  or  RtrKMKMTATlVEt 


Monday.  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  Di  V[%  •t  Wisconsin,  Mr,  Bptftk- 
er,  unde  parmlsslon  to  extend  my  re> 
marki  in  the  Ricoid,  I  would  like  to  have 
thia  edlorlal  reprinted  from  Hoard's 
Dairymai,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  WU.: 

sccarrAiiT  ssannan  and  fasm  stniFLVsn 

Since  t  le  days  of  Joseph  the  problem  of 
earing  fo  surpluses  has  been  baffling.  No 
nation  hai  ever  found  a  completely  satisfac- 
tory mettiod  of  carrying  surpluses.  It  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  surpltu  is  a  great 
blessing  t  >  all  the  people.  We  must  also  re- 
member t  ^st  farmers  who  produce  these  sur- 
pluses ha'e  been  severely  penalized  by  prices 
going  far  below  cost  of  production.  When 
these  perl^)da  take  place  not  only  the  farmers 
suffer  bu  ;  the  men  in  the  shops  also  pay 
penalties,  for  the  farming  Indtistry  Is  one 
of  the  bl|  purchasing  power!  of  the  Nation, 
When  th  ilr  produeta  are  selling  at  a  low 
level,  bel<  w  cost  of  production,  every  other 
Industry   luflers. 

This  CO  Mlitlon  Is  generally  recognlaad  aatf 
hss  broid  ht  about  price  tupporu.  Dtiring 
the  war  i  o  one  queetiuned  but  what  Uncla 
•am  was  wise  In  setting  the  price  of  (ana 
prodtiata  it  a  level  that  would  stimulate  pro« 
dtiotlon.  1  ut  In  times  of  peace  this  procedure 
causes  da(  p  oonaarn. 

In  this  NatlMi  where  we  have  had  free 
enter prls4  we  have  prided  ourselves  on  our 
accomplis  nments.  We  are  6  percent  of  the 
people  llMlng  on  7  percent  of  the  land  and 
pruduclnf  half  the  wealth  of  the  world.  The 
Indl vidua  has  had  freedom  of  opportunity 
to  very  la  gely  chooee  his  own  Job.  If  we  are 
to  have  pi  LTlty  prices  or  Income,  as  many  are 
deraandin  %,  It  means  governmental  control. 
It  means  he  f.armer  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  plan  1  lis  own  method  of  doing  things. 
Further,  i  re  might  as  well  bear  in  mind  that 


it  will  mean  heavier  taxes.  Even  today  many 
people  are  saying  "why  put  forth  extra  effort 
because  Uncle  Sam  simply  takes  it  away  from 
you." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Charles  F. 
Brannan,  has  Jtist  offered  a  new  farm  pro- 
gram— one  that  Is  popular  with  those  who 
do  not  think,  for  It  offers  to  give  farmers 
good  prices  for  their  products  and  provide 
cheap  food  to  the  consumer.  This  Is  an 
Ideal  condition  but  somebody  has  to  bear  the 
expense.  This,  as  the  Secretary  has  said  In 
a  straightforward  way,  will  be  very  costly. 

The  principal  thing  that  we  can  commend 
in  Secretary  Brannan 's  presentation  of  a  new 
plan  Is  his  straightforward,  frank  statement. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  hedging  as  there 
has  been  In  the  past  when  presenting  ways 
and  means  to  maintain  farm  prices  on  a  level 
with  other  commodities.  In  his  program 
Secretary  Brannan  also  suggests  better  prices 
so  that  meat  and  milk  production  will  be 
increased.  He  recognizes  that  the  land  needs 
the  cow  and  that  the  people  need  more  dairy 
products. 

•  The  problem,  however.  Is  a  most  difficult 
one  and,  unless  properly  handled,  trying  to 
support  farm  prices  msy  bankrupt  the  Na- 
tion. Let  us  give  an  example.  This  winter 
we  asked  a  cotton  farmer  In  the  South  why 
he  did  not  milk  cows.  The  section  where  he 
lives  produces  only  4fi  percent  of  the  milk 
tbat  la  conawnad.  MUk  is  shipped  in  a  dis' 
taaae  of  1,100  nllas  and  a  freight  rate  of 
•1,90  a  hundred  Is  paid  to  bring  In  the  oiyil. 
In  answering  the  question  this  cotton  farmar 
said,   "Why  should  I  milk  cows  when  I  ean 

K^  1100  an  acre  nat  for  eottrm  end  1  only 
va  to  work  4  months  In  the  year,  whereaa 
tlM  eow  ties  me  tip  If  Months  in  the  TfMV 
Of  aour»«,  the  Fedsfal  Ooverftment  aannol 
MMl  will  not  continue  tn  pay  parity  prlisa  If 
faraiari  grow  sll  tha  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn 
that  Ihsy  desire, 

We  might  ss  well  faaa  the  fact  that  Macrs. 
tary  Btannan's  plan  means  a  euutrolted  %§t\m 
culture,  I r  It  It  »uieee«ruliy  dune,  free  enter, 
prise  has  been  destroyed,  Isn't  It  better  fur 
us  to  pay  a  little  penalty  rsther  than  to 
destroy  sn  economy  that  has  permitted  such 
liberty  for  the  Individual  and  has  led  to  such 
high  production  ss  this  Nation  enjoys? 

The  Hops-Alkeii  law  that  becomes  effec- 
tive in  1060  will  support  farm  prices  from  00 
to  90  percent  of  parity.  This  will  protect 
the  farmer  against  rulnotuly  low  prices  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  modify  his  ■3rstem 
of  farming  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of 
the  consumer. 

Rather  than  have  the  Government  take 
over  the  control  of  our  farms,  would  It  not  be 
better  for  farm  and  dairy  organizations  to 
form  Institutions  for  taking  care  of  sur* 
pluses?  This  would  keep  the  farmer  master 
of  bis  own  enterprise  and  lead  him  to  sea 
that  he  must  produce  what  the  consumer 
tfamands. 
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TIm  UBampleymtflt  Ptetura  In  Oat 
Coanactkal  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  CONKKCTlCtJT 

IN  THE  H0178E  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  peruse  the  facts  and  figures 
contained  in  the  Waterbury  Labor  Mar- 
ket Letter  for  April,  with  complementary 


statistics  gleaned  from  tlxis  communi- 
cation. 

In  the  Waterbury  area,  which  has  a 
total  population  approximating  150.000, 
there  are  now  9,400  unemployed;  5.200 
of  this  number  are  men — 2.100  of  tliem 
veterans.  An  additional  4.200  women  are 
without  Jobs.  Of  the  12  communities  in 
this  area.  7  are  principally,  and  almost 
totally,  farming  areas.  As  agricultural 
employment  is  not  computed  in  the  9,400 
figure,  it  may  be  realized  that  almost  10 
percent  of  the  total  area  population  is 
without  employment.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  an  additional  5  percent  are  em- 
ploj-ed  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  can- 
not be  overemphasized  when  we  find 
that  a  decrease  of  3.7  percent  In  em- 
ployment has  occurred  in  the  last  month. 

The  action  of  Congre.ss  adopting  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  S.ADLAK,  appropriating  $14.- 
000,000  In  the  first  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bin  from  which  the  Connecticut 
Unemployment  Compensation  Service 
also  receives  funds.  Is  further  evidence 
of  the  need  ivhlch  exlsta  for  a  program 
for  the  future.  The  original  amount 
contemplated  to  be  appropriated  wan  lens 
than  td.000,000,  and  It  would  have  been 
ln«ufnclent  to  par  for  iht>  ntCMury  per- 
sonnel to  exMdlte  unptnfiUjymmt  elalmf. 

TtM  ptopM  are  awaiting  the  declalon 
of  th«  Connr»M  and  thu  admlntatratlM 
tn  lupplylng  the  rrmody  for  this  problMk 

Th«  Labor  Market  Lett«;r  fotlowe; 
WATtasusT  r.Aaoft  M«SH*f  Loma,  Aran.  1M9 

M4l»VrM^tiilM«     IMrtoVMINV     VAMii     aifiMV 


Msnufaeturtrg  employment  In  the  Wster- 
bury  area  look  its  Kharpeat  drop  since  tha 
•Bd  of  the  war.  Employment  In  A|>rit  was 
NJOO,  a  decline  of  3,330  from  the  as.Jio  em> 
plojred  In  manufacturing  In  mtd'Uarch. 
The  decline  was  concentrated  In  the  metallic 
groups,  with  the  brass  Indiutry  alone  sc- 
counting  for  1J60  of  the  drop.  BubsUnttal 
lay-offs  were  also  reported  In  machinery  and 
metal  fabricating  plants.  The  chemical 
and  rubber  group  had  the  largeet  reduc- 
tion, 300,  among  the  nonmetalUc  manufac- 
turing group.  In  addition  to  lay-offs,  a 
number  of  plants  continued  to  reduce  their 
workweeks,  and  some  wept  on  a  week-on. 
week-off  t>asls. 

TUTtLt  aMFLoTMtirr  atssa 
The  only  sizable  gain  reported  was  in  tba 
textile  and  apparel  group  which  employed 
1.400  workers  In  April,  a  rise  of  70  over 
March.  The  measuring  and  controlling  in« 
strument  and   food  Kroupe  reported  slight 

Kins,  while  printing  remaUiad  autloaary, 
la  recent  reduction  in  tha  artae  ol  eoppee 
has  encouraged  the  brans  indttstry  and,  to« 
ward  the  end  of  April,  one  plant  rehired 
some  W'M'kera  In  Its  castings  dapartOMttt,  A 
slight  upturn  was  reported  In  ordars  by  tba 
cbaaMaat  and  rubber  industry.  Tbaaa  devel- 
opoMftta,  bowavar,  were  not  suOelant  to  af- 
fect the  general  trend  In  the  area  and.  at 
the  end  of  April,  employment  continued 
downward. 

coMsnocnoM  has  bcasonai.  tisa 
Non manufacturing  employment  reported  a 
gain  In  April  due  mainly  to  seasonal  factors 
but  moderated  by  the  drop  In  general  busi- 
ness activity  In  the  area.  Construction  em- 
ploTment  rose  by  240  workers  to  a  total  of 
•1.760  In  April.  Home  construction  picked 
up  dvirlng  April  but  Is  lagging  behind  the 
level  of  s  year  ago.  whUe  commercial  build- 
ing activity  is  about  the  same  v  a  year  ago. 
Public-housing  construction  comprises  a 
sujstantial   part   of   home-bulldlng   activity 


in  the  area  and  will  continue  so  at  least  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Construction  on 
the  superhighway  throtigh  Waterbury  u 
again  underway  and  should  employ  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  workers  during  the  sum- 
mer. Construction  labor  la  In  good  supply 
and  a  surplus  of  most  skills  was  available  In 
April  to  meet  expected  rises  In  activity. 
Little  change  was  reported  In  other  norunan- 
ufacttiring  groups  with  trade  taking  a  mod- 
o-ate  Increase  and  service  a  moderate  decline. 

T7NCMn.OTMENT    INCaXASS 

Unemployment  continued  to  climb,  reach- 
ing 9,400  In  mld-Aprtl  as  Industrial  layoffs 
mounted.  Men  predominated  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  accounting  for  55  percent 
of  the  total  In  April  as  compared  with  44  per- 
cent last  February.  Veterans  unemployed 
totaled  2.100  and  women  unemployed  totaled 
4.200. 

Tables  of  employment  and  unemployment 
follow : 

Private  nonagricvJtural  employment.  Water- 
bury area,  Aprii  1949 
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Fedaral  Aid  Hi|bwar  Act 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  PICKEH 

or  TXXAS 

W  THE  HOUSK  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  introduced  a  bill  to  supplement  the 
Federal  Highway  Aid  Act  as  amended. 
The  bill  lays  emphasis  on  an  authoriza- 
tion   to   augment    the   construction   of 


rural  roads.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I 
am  Inserting  in  the  Rbcord  a  statement 
of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  a  table 
showing  the  apportionment  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

The  original  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  was 
passed  In  July  1916.  Since  that  date  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  been  engaged  in  a 
program  of  assistance  to  the  SUtes  In  vari- 
ous types  Df  road  construction. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1M4  ex- 
tended Federal  financial  anlstance  to  sec- 
ondary nnral  roads  and  to  urban  arterial 
highways.  In  addition  to  the  primary  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  s>-stem  that  was  previously 
the  recipient  of  the  major  portion  of  Federal 
assistance  funds. 

The  Federal  Aid  Act  of  1948  authorieed  the 
continuance  of  this  program  at  the  annual 
rate  of  MSO.OOO.OOO  for  a  2-year  period. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  suthorhw 
regular  appropriations  for  a  2-year  period  for 
the  construction  of  rural  roads.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of 
ai50.0Q0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1950,  and  a  like  aum  for  the  fiscal  year 
aodlng  June  30.  1951,  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
Bloas  of  the  act  for  the  oonstructton  of  rural 
or  farm«to-markat  roads, 

Tba  appropnaMoaa  preelied  mtder  this  aal 
will  be  appoftlcan  tmamm  tba  state*  in  the 
ssmn  manner  aa  pfoeiiei  la  peal  raderal.sld 
r'><«d  leiiAiatUNi,  Tba  aaelelaiMe  to  th*  atsies 
wilt  he  on  th«  h««u  of  tbg  gMM  parMMpat* 
Ing  pereentaa*  «•  )•«•  haiMiliM  biM  pftva* 
liMl  Ml  Pwdersl  fmH  l««l«latle«,  MMMlr*  M 
P*we<H  assietsnee  hy  the  rMawl  OofenM 
maftt,  eiaapi  in  |rtibiin.i«hd  atataa. 

Tha  Mil  provides  t'tf  admin istraiWia  af  tba 
aet  an  the  fetferai  level  by  it»e  PuMie  nrntkt 
^iwiaMlnHiPP,  iPbMM  igMUiy  um  adaitaia* 
teiai  MM  fM4  aM  %o  ibe  *ui«e  rr«iw  tba 
Pederal  level  eloea  the  iniepilep  at  Me  Pa«* 
aral.ald  pdnalpis,  The  mntm  af  MMa  ageaey 
In  buildlitg  a  gre«t  system  of  roads  for  tMa 
oountry  has  bean  la  no  small  part  due  to 
tie  guiding  principle  of  the  noofaMbiii  of 
Mate's  sovereignty.  This  u  essential  In  the 
eflelant  and  sound  adminuiratton  of  our 
form  of  government.  The  bill  establuhes 
datolte  lines  of  authority  all  of  the  way 
down  to  the  local  level  In  admlnutering  tha 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  bUl  provides  a  national  policy  for 
nu-al  or  fcrm-to-market  roads  and  establlahM 
the  objectives  to  be  accomplished  under  the 
provislotu  of  the  act.  The  bill  specifically 
avoids  the  detslls  of  aooomplUhing  such  ob- 
jectives, since  stich  details  must  be  worked 
out  by  the  administrative  agencies  defined 
In  tha  act  In  order  to  best  adapt  the  pro- 
gram to  tha  varying  needs  of  the  several 
•tatas.  It  ahetiM  be  bama  tn  mind  that  the 
prnhlem  on  rural  foade  le  dlfferant  In  almost 
each  and  every  ttaia.  varying  froei  the  atata 
of  Maasaehttsatu,  wbKrh  hss  no  area  that  Is 
aoi  iaeimei  enthtn  the  limits  of  a  umn  or 
•Mf.  lotbeelrtecty  rtirai  sistas  eucb  ss  Tessa, 
Alabewa  and  MiMiasippi. 

Tba  need  f"r  tbe  ttaprovamanl  a«  rural 
roada  In  arery  part  of  the  Nstian  Ml  order 
to  bring  our  rural  areas  out  of  tha  arad  and 
dust  Is  a  well  known  fact,  dome  pingiias 
has  been  made  m  the  Improeement  of  feeder 
roads,  farm-to-market  reads,  school  btis 
routes,  rural  nwU  routes,  milk  routes,  etc.. 
aspeclally  since  the  dose  of  World  Wsr  n. 
but  It  Is  felt  that  additional  Impetus  must 
be  given  to  this  type  of  road  Improvement 
If  we  a. *«  to  prevent  our  national  economy 
from  sufTering  a  severe  setbock  due  to  tha 
lack  of  proper  transportation  fscllltles  la|0 
our  rural  areas.  Thu  fart  is  particularly 
accentuated  by  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  our  school  system.  It  Is  needleaa 
to  further  our  improvement  of  echool  facUi- 
tle*  unless  we  provide  all-weather  roads  In 
these  rural  areas  to  permit  the  moasmsM  at 
these  students  to  and  from  such 
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Attached  is  the  apportionment  of  the  an- 
nual authorization  for  rural  roada  uzKlcr  thla 
bUi  In  accordance  with  tb«  allocation  among 
th«  8tat«a.  Thla  ccntemplatea  the  Federal 
allocation  for  1  year  of  the  proposed  2- year 
act  and  generally  It  should  be  multiplied  by 
two  when  matched  by  the  State  or  local  au- 
thoiitlea.  in  order  to  liulicate  the  annual  pro- 
gram on  rural  roads  within  a  State  that 
would  b«  provided  under  the  provislona  of 
thto  act. 

Apnonnz  I 
Apportionment  of  annual  authorization  for 


rural  roads 


Alabama 

Arizona ._...._..-.— .-.^ 

Arkansas . _ . .  _^.   .  . 

California 

Colorado .. .__.._ 

Connecticut ..  . — ..  ^~-  .... 

Delawars 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

KsntUBky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland ^ 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan -_ 

Minnesota 

Misstssippl 

Missouri .. ^ 

Mon  tana.  _...^___. ....-..-. 

Nebraska  

Nevada. 

New    Hampahlra 

New  Jersey .«.. 

New   Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North   Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklsboma 

OregoD 

.  PennsytTania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota^.._^ 

Tennessee 

Tesas 

Utah 

Vomont ..... _-__.. 

Virginia 

Waahington ... . 

West   Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

DUUlct  of  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico 


t3.  768.  a09 

2,  244.  783 

3,  113.  136 
5.172.012 
a.  714.  529 

766. 521 

731.250 

a.  183.  180 

4,  316.  106 
1,  950.789 
4.  725.  882 
3.  564.  321 
3. 957. 708 
3.931.898 
3. 438.  272 

3.  555  064 
1.396.276 
1.  175.030 

786.555 
4,133.910 

4.  153.797 

3.  377.  898 

4.  556.  370 
3.  113.380 

3.  142.506 
1.  934.  474 

731.350 

1.  043.  434 

2.  519  910 
4.264.311 

4.  483.  563 
a.  S94.972 
4.615.937 

5.  708.  468 

3.  567  667 
5.  267.  392 

731  250 
a.  538.  434 
a.  496  006 
3.  600.  330 
10.  062.  085 
1.693.440 

731.360 
S.  103.007 
3.306.071 
3.000.827 
8.661.695 
1.889.857 

731  250 

731.350 
1.  133.  033 


Total « 146.  350,  000 

*  This  fVgur*  cxehidm  the  administratlT* 
allowance  (2^  percent)  from  the  annual 
authorisation  It  is  not  the  exact  total  <rf 
all  Um  Stata  itams  du«  to  rounding. 


TIm  Pope's  War  on  Commniiiim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  ifvw  To*x 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  nVB 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.   ROONKY.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
1  Include  the  foUowing  article  by 


against 
his 


Ids 


enslj  vement 


bapp  >ned 
cai 
mac  e 
Step  nac 


Francis  Cardin4l 
magazine  for 

Th«  Pope's  Was  o 
OP    Aix    PsasECtT 

Jews.    AMD 
BAaKB>  ON  A 

Atheistic 

RUS&IA 

(By  Francis 

In   bis  war 
Pope  Plus  XU 
nor  armaments, 
sadc;  his  armame 
and  Justice  and 
loving    peoples    ol 
with   God's  grace 
Holy  Father  stan 
his  heart's  blood 
dt.Tiptlon  and 
enslaved. 

The  pontiff's 
persecuted    peopU 
Catholics   aliki 
tlon.  sickness,  ant 
of  the  Marxist  cu  t 

Pope    Pius    urgfs 
against   the 
where;   for  one 
to  freedom,  is  to 
proclaim  the  tru 
cruelty,  tyranny 

What  has 
men  that  they 
the  sacrifices 
Archbishop 
countless  hosts  o: 

For    weeks    no 
Mmd£zenty    has 
peared   from    the 
somehow  come 
priest  and  patrtol 
death  or  might 
other  unnamed 
muntsm.   rotting 
awaiting  only  the 

When   Cardina; 
into   the   Sacred 
three  years  ago 
myself,  he  arrive^ 
Communists  had 
Ing  the  Cardinal 
atce.    the    Holy 
formula  with  a 

••ReceUe  this 
equaled  dignity 
It  is  declared  that 
Intrepid  even  to 
thy  blood  for  th^ 
faith." 

In    but    a    bri^f 
Mindsaenty    was 
his  life  and  cond 
munism — men 
honor,  love,  or 
for  their  neighbc^, 
symbolic  red  of 
became  the  blooc 
the  Holy  Father 
when    he 
"You  may  be  the 
colors  turn  red 

The  Church  of 
In  the  midst  of  s 
example   unto 
without  God  thei^ 
or  Just  peace." 

Throughout   t 
the  Pope  has  w 
with  Justice, 
tors  not  to  offend 
mercy.     But   mer 
against  God.  r 
Ing  Rim.    And 
have  only  a  war 
forlorn  world  «tlll 
while  the  madn 
nlsm  storms  the 
loving.    God-rev 
comer  oC  the  f  iobfk 


Ma 


Cat*  olics — the 

SPU  JTTAL 


Phu  osoPBin 


Cardinal  Spellman) 

atheistic  communism 

neither   military   armies 

1  or  his  is  a  spiritual  cru- 

ts  the  weapons  of  wisdom 

ttruth,  his  armies  the  God- 

thc   earth.      Armed   only 

and   a  martyr's   will,   the 

ready  In  the  shedding  of 

;o  become  seed  for  the  re- 

rel  irth  of  those  nations  now 


lis 


whlsp*  red 


thB 


Spellman,  from  Lock 
y  24.  1949: 
Coi(Mt7Nis>c — IM  DevKNaa 

EO     PEOPLX — PaOTISTANTa, 

Pope  Has  Em- 

Cbosaox  Against  ths 

CoMMrmsT 


feluv  and  sorrows  are  for  all 

s — Protestants,    Jews,    and 

ho,   weakened   by  starva- 

fear.  have  become  victims 

of  atheistic  conununism. 

us    to    raise   our    voices 

of   peoples  every- 

tictlc  of  Communists,  fatal 

make  men  fear  publicly  to 

h  and   to  protest   against 

and   injustice. 

to  the  hearts  of  free- 
he  so  soon  unmindful  of 
by  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 
Bishop    Ordass,    and 
other  Innocents? 
,    the    name    of    Cardinal 
almost    completely    disap- 
news.     The    thought    has 
me  that  Hungary's  great 
might  come  to  accidental 
a^eady  be  dead.    Is  he,  with 
imhonored  victims  of  com- 
away   forgotten,   abused — 
mercy  of  death? 
Mindszenty   was   received 
College  of   Cardinals  only 
with  31  other   priests  and 
In  Rome  one  week  late, 
delayed  his  coming.     Plac- 
hat  on  each  of  the  prel- 
Pather    spoke    an    ancient 
ophetic  message: 

hat.  the  sign  of  the  un- 

the  Cardinalate.  by  which 

thou  shouldst  show  thyself 

death  by  the  shedding  of 

exaltation  of  the  blessed 

span    of    time.    Cardinal 

brought   to  mock-trial   for 

mned  by  the  lords  of  com- 

aknong    whom    there    is    no 

tqust  either  for  one  another 

or  their  God.     Thus  the 

Cardinal's  robes  literally 

red  of  martyrdom,  Jtist  as 

[Medlcted  it  might  well  be 

to    him    these    words: 

first  to  see  these  blood  red 

blood!" 

Hungary  stands  out  today 

world  torn  and  divided,  an 

n4Uons,   as  Pius  said,   "that 

cannot  be  any  true  unity 


r(d 


war  and  postwar   years, 
and  prayed  for  peace 
and  beaeeching  the  vie- 
God  by  alnning  against  His 
have  locked   their  hearts 
profaning,  and  deny- 
we  have  no  peace.     We 
alckened.  weakened, 
tragically  "talking  peace" 
called  atheistic  commu- 
earth,  endanjirerlng  peace- 
humankind    in    every 


o  ked 
warning 


ealiLlng 
to.  lay 
-w  >ecked. 


ie<8 


eilng 


TRE     EVItS     HAVE     INCaXASZD 

We  were  told  that  the  war  was  fought  for 
certain  principles,  one  of  which  was  free- 
dom from  fear.  The  war  was  fought  and 
blood  was  spilled  and  bitter  years  are  pua- 
ing;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  each  evil  fiom 
which  these  freedoms  were  to  liberate  miin- 
kind  has  but  become  Intensifled?  Religious 
persecution,  like  the  octopus,  spreads  Its 
tentacles  wider  and  digs  them  deeper.  And 
a->  those  of  the  Jewish  or  Catholic  faith  »  ere 
the  special  prey  of  Nazism,  so  now  are  all 
men  who  follow  God  viciously  vlctltttlzed  by 
commimism. 

Denouncing  religious  persecutors  and  all 
tyrants.  Pope  Pius  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  the  church  is  now  and  forever,  as  always 
it  has  been,  the  Implacable  enemy  of  com- 
munism. 

The  aim  of  atheistic  Communists  la  not 
merely  the  liquidation  of  the  chtirch  or  of 
any  earthly  power.  They  seek  the  destruc- 
tion of  man's  faith  in  God.  determined  that 
their  atheism  shall  prevail  throughout  the 
world.  They  are  contemptuous  of  the  be- 
lief that  "unless  the  Lord  build  the  house 
they  labor  In  vain  that  btilld  It." 

But  no  paganism  or  atheism  Is  too  for- 
midable for  the  Pope  to  try  to  overcome.  He 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  despair. 
His  profound  piety,  kindliness,  and  humility 
dwell  in  men's  memories  as  they  recall  their 
audiences  with  him.  The  Pope  listens  to  his 
many  dally  morning  visitors  with  deep  in- 
terest and  patience,  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing finds  reflection  in  his  smile  and 
dark,  soul-searching  ejres. 

RE  POLLOWS  the  VOICE  OP  THE  LOXD 

The  dominant  quality  of  the  Pope's  char- 
acter Is  his  Intense  spirituality.  To  be  privi- 
leged to  see  him  pontificate  In  St.  Peter's 
Is  an  unforgettable  experience.  His  mind 
and  heart  are  enrapt  in  the  divine  sacrifice. 
Even  when  the  ceremony  Is  over,  he  seems 
to  be  entirely  alone  with  his  Lord  God.  as  he 
offers  his  prayers  of  thanksgiving.  lu:eeling 
before  the  altAr.  Within  the  privacy  of  his 
own  quiet  chapel,  within  his  own  holy  heart 
and  cloistered  soul,  the  simple  priest,  Father 
Pacclli.  hearkens  to  and  follows  the  voice 
snd  the  teachings  of  the  Lord.  Constantly 
he  prays  that  Almighty  God  will  once  again 
come  to  the  world's  salvation:  quicken  men 
with  charity  and  faith,  inspire  them  to  truth 
and  Justice,  that  hatreds  shall  forge  no  more 
the  chains  of  nations  and  sicltles  shall  reap 
only  the  fruits  of  peace. 

It  was  on  March  3,  1939.  the  day  of  Car> 
dlnal  Pacelli's  sixty-third  birthday,  that  St. 
Peter's  big  bell  pealed  Its  Joyous  news  that 
.Cardinal  Pacelll  had  become  Pope  Pius  XII. 
And  as  I  write,  the  clock  of  history  Is  again 
marking  off  the  passage  of  other  spiritually 
significant  evenU  in  the  life  of  the  gentle, 
simple  Roman  priest  who,  all  the  years  of 
his  long  and  fruitful  life,  has  fought  atheis- 
tic communism,  the  fatal  plague  which  in- 
sinuates Itself  into  the  very  marrow  of  hu- 
man society,  only  to  brlnsr  about  Its  ruin. 

Now  It  is  the  year  of  the  Pope's  seventy- 
third  birthday,  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  or- 
dination to  the  priesthood,  and  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  succession  to  the  Chair  of 
Peter.  His  heart's  one  wish  is  that  this  gold- 
en Jubilee  year  of  his  ordination  be  obeerved 
only  by  redoubled  daily  devotions  and  pray- 
ers. He  pleads  that  lovers  of  the  Lord  from 
earth's  end  to  end  Join  their  prayers  with  his 
own  t(x  the  resurrection  of  the  world,  and 
that  God's  enemies  be  forgiven  their  crime 
of  recrucifylng  Him.  He  Implores  the  god- 
less to  recognize,  repent,  tnd  mend  the  evil 
of  their  warring  ways  that  soon  may  coma 
the  peace  for  which  multitudes  have  sacri- 
ficed and  died,  for  which  other  sick  and  suf- 
fering multitude*  still  yearn  and  pray. 

HBTOBT    KZPXATS    rrSFTT 

In  this  same  month,  time  ticked  oB 
three-ecore  years  and  ten  of  another  man'k 
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life,  a  great  man  of  science,  a  man  who  claims 
to  be  an  agnostic — Albert  Einstein.  When 
Hitler  threatened  to  dominate  the  world. 
Einstein  Is  quoted  to  have  said:  "Only  the 
church  stood  squarely  across  the  path  of 
Hitler's  campaign  for  suppressing  truth.  I 
never  had  any  interest  In  the  chtirch  before, 
but  now  I  feel  a  great  affection  and  admira- 
tion, because  the  church  alone  has  had  the 
cotirage  and  persistence  to  stand  for  intellec- 
tual truth  and  moral  freedom.  I  am  forced 
thus  to  confess  that  what  I  once  despised  I 
now  praise  unreservedly." 

History  repeats  itself,  and  the  godless  tyr- 
anny and  brutality  of  Hitler  has  given  way 
to  the  godless  tyranny  and  unmatched  bru- 
tality of  Stalin.  Pius  XII  has  warned,  waited, 
faced,  and  resisted  them  both. 
These  are  his  words  of  counsel  today: 
"The  hour  of  Christian  conscience  has 
struck,  calling  mankind  to  waken.  In  our 
conscience  there  can  be  no  room  for  blind 
credulity  toward  those  who  at  first  pro- 
claimed their  respect  for  religion,  only  later 
to  show  their  true  colors  as  deniers  of  all 
that  you  hold  most  sacred.  In  our  conscience 
there  can  be  no  room  for  the  weakness,  com- 
placence, or  indecision  among  those  who  in 
thla  crucial  hour  believe  they  can  serve  two 
masters. 

"You  must  realize  that  social  Justice  and 
peace  among  nations  can  never  be  effected 
and  assured  if  men  close  their  eyes  to  the 
light  of  the  Lord  and  instead  open  their  ears 
to  false  prophets. 

"Therefore  we  pray  3rou — awaken — lest 
civilization  perish  in  violence  and  iniquity 
vehlle  mankind,  wavering  in  its  spiritual 
framework,  poisoned  by  the  plague  of  mili- 
tant atheism,  continues  to  defy  and  scorn 
the  laws  of  a  Just  God  and  the  Just  lavra  of 
man.  And  may  God  forbid  that  men  become 
so  enslaved  to  tyranny  and  godlessness  as  to 
have  no  longer  any  will  or  power  to  resist. 

"Humanity's  hope  and  world  peace  rest  In 
the  Lord  who  alone  is  clTllization's  salvation, 
for  no  society  can  long  endure  when  God  la 
driven  Into  exile." 

Until  the  very  eve  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Pius  XII  attempted  to  make  belligerent  na- 
tions realize  what  well  he  ^new  and  repeat- 
e<lly  begged  them  to  believe,  that  "nothing  Is 
lost  through  peace,  everything  can  be  lost 
through  war." 

The  wisdom  of  that  warning  was  chal- 
iMifwL  But  relentless  years  of  war's  blood, 
•yaay.  and  death,  followed  by  more  em- 
bittered years  of  playing  at  peace,  have 
jM-oven  its  truth. 

Against  the  Pope's  pleas  for  peace  rang  out 
the  Marxist  battle  cry:  "Religico  U  the 
opium  of  the  people." 

TBX  ECHO  CKTW 

The  cry  beUowed  throughout  the  hills  and 
plains,  towns  and  villages  of  Europe,  finding 
Its  echo  upon  the  lips  of  weak  or  willful  men. 
uprooting  faith  from  hearts,  paralyzing  hopes 
for  peace.  The  echo  became  a  trumpet  call 
blaring  out  the  death  agony  of  men  and  na- 
tions whose  blind  following  of  atheist  tyranU 
sealed  their  own  doom. 

And  all  this  while  the  Pops  continued  to 
beseech  the  leaders  of  nations  and  the  faith- 
ful of  the  world  to  coimteract  the  peril  of 
this  doctrine  by  concerted,  constant  prayer, 
and  action  as  the  Marxist  religion,  tatight  to 
Nazl-enshackled  youth,  spread  like  a  malig- 
nant disease,  capturing  hearts  and  minds, 
uprooting  Christianity,  kindling  a  war 
against  religion  and  the  very  souls  of  men." 

During  the  First  Wca-ld  War,  Archbishop 
Pacelli  was  Papal  Ambassador  In  Mxmich. 
Revoixrtion  broke  out,  htmgry,  fear-stricken 
mobs  milled  through  the  streets.  Spartacist 
gangs  plundered  the  city  as  the  hammer  and 
sickle  flew  over  Mimich.  and  Embassy  Row 
was  deserted  except  for  one  priest.  Eiigenio 
Pacelli.  Machine-gun  bullets  sprayed  the 
lower  floor  of  his  residence  suid  Archibisbop 
Pacelli  was  warned  to  leave  Munich  at  once. 
But  the  Archbishop  remained  to  console  and 


help  a  terrorised  people,  to  feed  and  protect 
hungry,  helpless  children.  Wild-eyed  men  of 
■oadness.  bent  upon  murder,  screaming  and 
waving  daggers,  invaded  his  residence. 
Wearing  his  episcopal  robes  and  clasping  his 
pectoral  cross.  Archbishop  Pacelli  met  them 
face  to  face.  "Why  have  you  come  armed?" 
he  asked.  "There  is  no  one  here  to  attack 
or  harm  you.  This  is  a  house  of  peace,  not 
a  den  of  murderers.  •  •  •  piease  leave  at 
once." 

CAKOIKAL    MINDSZZMTT    WAS    MOT    APEAm 

This  is  one  of  a  hundred  examples  and  is 
the  design  from  which  was  cut  the  pattern 
of  another  priest  to  whom  death  for  God's 
sake  is  dearer  than  life — Joseph  Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 

Only  a  year  ago.  on  his  way  to  a  church 
function  In  central  Hungary,  cardinal 
Mindszenty  passed  through  the  Communist- 
dominated  suburb  of  an  industrial  town.  His 
car  was  surroimded  by  threatening,  shout- 
ing men  who  stoned  his  automobile.  Bid- 
ding the  chauffeur  stop,  the  Cardinal  stepped 
out.  and  holding  his  cross  In  his  hand, 
addressed  the  hostile  mob: 

"Men,  please  do  not  stone  my  faithful 
chauffeur.  He  Is  a  good  man,  a  good  hus- 
band, the  loving  father  of  five  children. 
And  a  father  cannot  be  replaced.  Do  not 
stone  and  wreck  my  miserable  little  auto,  for 
you  know  these  days  parts  are  near  as  pre- 
clotis  as  gold  and  cannot  be  replaced. 

"If  stones  you  must  throw.  I  beg  you  to 
stone  me,  for — I  can  be  replaced." 

These  simple  words  shamed  the  crowd  to 
silence  and  it  dispersed. 

"COD  HAS  OBOAHTED  MT  PATTH" 

Before  his  arrest  by  the  Communists.  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty  told  a  visitor:  "The  lamb 
has  more  security  in  the  forest  than  an 
honest  Christian  In  the  Hungarian  Commu- 
nist state  today.  In  4  months.  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  waiting  my  turn  in  a  hangman's  cell. 
But  I  shall  never  change  my  policy  or  take 
back  any  of  the  things  I  said  against  the 
Communist  government.  God  has  ordained 
my  fate  and  I  give  myself  Into  His  hands." 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  would  not  wish  us  to 
grieve  at  the  thought  of  his  death,  for  he 
knows  that  man  is  not  completely  bom  until 
he  dies  to  live  in  God.  Love  of  the  Lord  that 
Is  Cardinal  Mindszenty's  will  never  forsake 
him,  for  it  is  love  that  sustains  the  spirit. 
P'essing  its  way  upward,  passing  through  all 
dangers  to  salvation  in  God.  No  harm  upon 
this  sou',  can  any  atheist  Inflict,  no  matter 
how  merciless  the  torturings  to  his  body  and 
mind.  Thus  will  Cardinal  Mindszenty  defeat 
his  God-hating  enemies. 

Little  wonder  is  It  then  that  Communists 
fear  such  shepherds  as  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
and  Plus  xn.  for  theirs  are  voices  speaking 
not  only  for  persecuted  Catholics  but  for  all 
believers  in  God.  ''The  enemies  of  religion 
have  this  time  smitten  a  Prince  of  the 
Church,  a  priest  venerated  by  the  overwhelm- 
1~^  majority  of  his  people,"  said  the  Pope. 
"This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  It  is  one  of 
the  links  of  the  long  chain  of  persecutions 
which  some  dictatorial  states  are  pursuing 
•gainst  Christian  doctrine  and  life.  The 
modem  persecutors  show  themselves  docile 
pupils  of  the  inglorious  school  of  the  foes  of 
humankind  under  Nero.  They  copy  their 
masters  and  models,  and  even  surpass  them 
In  cruelty,  skillful  in  the  art  of  employing 
the  most  recent  advances  of  science  to  the 
end  of  dominating  and  enslaving  whole  peo- 
ples, which  would  have  been  inconceivable 
In  past  times. 

"It  is  well  known  what  the  totalitarian 
and  antlreligious  state  demands  and  expects 
of  the  church  as  the  price  of  its  tolerance. 
It  would  like  a  church  silent  when  it  should 
speak:  a  church  that  wotild  dim  the  light  of 
God.  adapting  it  to  the  desires  of  human 
wills  when  she  should  loudly  proclaim  it  and 
defend  It:  a  church  that  does  not  resist  op- 
pression   of    the    conscience    and    does    not 


guard  the  legitimate  rights  and  the  Jwt  lib- 
erties of  the  people;  a  church  that,  with 
servility,  remains  a  church  only  within  the 
four  wails  of  the  temple. 

"The  Church  of  Christ  follows  the  path 
marked  out  by  the  Divine  Redeemer.  She 
knows  herself  eternal.  She  does  not  beg 
favors.  The  threats  and  the  injuries  of 
terrestrial  powers  do  not  intimidate  her. 
She  does  not  meddle  in  problems  purely 
political  and  economic.  She  gives  to  Caesar 
that  which  to  rightfully  Caesar's  but  ahe 
cannot  betray  or  atiandon  that  which  la 
Gods." 

Hts  rrmxKCTH  coicxs  pbom  oc» 

Shield  to  the  Imperiled,  poor  and  perse- 
cuted, the  Pope  of  Peace  fearlessly,  unspar- 
ingly spends  himself  for  the  welfare  of  his 
children  and  brethren,  and  the  inspiration 
and  source  of  his  strength  comes  from  kin- 
ship with  God  Himself,  to  Whom  all  men 
are  brothers. 

And  when  the  Supreme  Pontiff  today  re- 
proaches dictators  for  their  crimes  ag&lnst 
humanity,  he  is  but  following  in  the  footstepe 
of  the  Master;  for  Pope  Plus  xn  U  the  heir 
of  a  long  and  venerable  tradition  that  had 
Its  origin  in  Saint  Peter,  the  first  Pope. 
Threatened  by  a  perverted,  imperial  power. 
Pope  Peter  cried  to  hto  people.  "Resist,  be 
strong  in  your  faith."  as  he  too  warned  ths 
rules  of  his  time:  "Our  Master  is  God,  not 
man!" 


Mkkif an  Lefislatnre  Requests  5- Year  Ex- 
tensioo  ef  ScrrkemcB's  ReadjostoMnt 
Ad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OP  MICHICAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mich- 
igan Legislature,  requesting  that  veter- 
ans' readjustment  allowances  may  be  ex- 
tended for  at  least  Ave  additional  years. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  30 
Concurrent     resolution    memorializing     the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  so  that 
veterans'    readjustment    allowances    may 
be   extended   for   at   least   five   additional 
years  after  July  35.   1940.  as  proposed  in 
H.  R.  1374  of  the  Xlghty-flrst  Congr«i 
Whereas  section  700  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944   provides   lor  the 
payment    of    unemployment    allowances    to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  n.  and  such  al- 
lowances   have    been    of   immeasurable   im- 
portance in  protecting  the  economic  security 
and    welfare   of   veterans   in    Michigan    and 
other  Ststes;  and 

Whereas  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  at  present  provides  that  such  allowances 
shall  be  payable  for  no  more  than  2  years 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  which  has 
been  set  by  Congress  for  this  purpoee  as  July 
25.  1947,  so  that  such  rights  expire  on  Jtxly 
35.  1949;  and 

Whereas  700.000  Michigan  veterans  are  at 
present  e!igible  for  such  allowances,  but  only 
400,000  of  these  veterans  are  in  employment 
which  qualifies  them  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  existing  State  law;  and 

Whereas  leas  than  3  (percent  of  Michigan^ 
veterans  have  exhausted  their  entitlement  to 
allowances  under  tat  Servicemen  s  Bead- 
Justment  Act;  and 
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WhtT^ns  the  number  «rf  Teterans  mrrently 
recelTtng  such  •Ilcmances  ta  more  than  40,- 
000.  repreaentlnic  the  htgheet  volume  of 
claims  from  veterans  tn  the  past  2  yean, 
and  the  number  of  vetcnuM  needlnir  such 
benefiu  la  ez;)ecte<l  to  JBCT— ■  because  of 
Increacing  xmmaplojwutnt  and  completion  of 
school  by  *2M0  ttterana  now  attending  col- 
lege under  Federal  legislation:  and 

Wnereas  terminauon  of  the  servicemen's 
readjustment  allowance  program  In  July 
IMS  would  Impose  an  additional  burden  of 
an  estimated  »20.000.000  per  year  upon  the 
Michigan  unemployment  comj)ensallon  fund, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  Involve  an  addi- 
UoB*!  loaa  of  some  $10,000,000  per  year  to 
yfi/»»iijf«ii  TcierAns  not  protected  by  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  fimd;   and 

Whereas  this  situation  would  create  a  se- 
rious additional  burden  upon  State  welfare 
funda  and  facilities  and  upon  the  veterans' 
tmst  fund,  and  would  Impair  the  living 
standards  of  veterans  entitled  to  recognition 
for  their  services  to  their  country:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Readied  by  the  hoiue  of  Teprtsentatives 
(tht  aenate  concur  ring ) .  That  the  members 
of  the  Mldvigan  LegUUture  do  hereby  urge 
and  recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  amend  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  so  that  veterans'  readjust - 
n^nt  allowances  may  be  extended  for  at  least 
five  additional  years  after  July  25.  1M9.  as 
proposed  In  H.  R.  1374  of  the  Eighty-first 
OontTMS:  and  be  It  further 

Jtesolrrd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Cnlted 
SUtes.  President  of  the  Senate.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  IHiM— uUtivea.  and  to  the 
ftfioKig^n  Members  in  the  Senate  and  House 
Ct  Wtpr— intatlves  of  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  hotiae  March  4.  1»49. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  May  4.  1948. 
NoaiCAN  C.  Phiixxo, 
Clerk  of  Vie  House  o/  Rejtresentativea. 
Pan  I.  CHsac. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


CMBpalsory  Heaitii  lasoraace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  coLoaACO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  Ihe  Rkcoro,  I 
Include  the  following  resolution: 

Be  it  retolrrd.  That  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  and  Board  of  Health  of  the 
County  of  Larimer  and  State  of  Colorado,  as 
the  local  agency  of  county  government 
charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
health  laws,  managing  the  county  hospital. 
and  exercising  general  siipervlalon  over  the 
activities  of  the  county  welfare  department 
and  county  physician,  in  their  relation  to 
puMie  medical  care  and  hospital laatlon.  Is 
dtametrlcally  opposed  to  tbe  plan  OC  compul- 
sory health  insurance  now  advoeated  by  the 
Pr«aident  of  the  United  States,  and  now  be- 
ing tirged  upon  the  Bghty-Orst  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  for  tbe  ressons  that — 

( 1 )  Such  plan.  If  enacted,  would  not  make 
available  In  this  county  additional  medical 
or  hospital  services  that  are  not  now  avail- 
able to  those  unable  to  pay  therefor: 

O)  Would  not  Improve  the  medical  or 
hospital  servlcee  now  offered: 

(3)  Would  stultify  the  reUtlon  between 
the  doctor  snd  his  patient; 


f4)  Would  er^urage  the  mineeessary  use 
of  hospital  and  medical  services: 

(6)  Would  tremendously  Increase  the  cost 
at  medical  snd  hospital  services  without 
corresponding  h  pneflts,  largely  at  the  expense 
of  those  in  Usa  than  moderate  circum- 
stances: 

(6)  Would  tske  away  from  the  local 
brancbes  erf  go  'ernment  and  give  to  a  na- 
tional agency  t  tie  management  and  control 
of  a  function  of  government  regarded  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic  aa  local  in 
character;  and  >e  It  further 

JZcso^red.  Thi  t  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  i  Jolorado,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SU(  es. 

I  hereby  certi  y  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  copy 
ot  the  re8olutl(  m  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commii  *loners  and  Board  of  Health 
of  the  County  r  f  Larimer  at  Its  meeting  held 
May  18.  1949.  ss  appears  from  the  minutes 
of  said  board. 

Gould  Solt, 
Clerk  of  the  Board. 


Japaa  WiU 


Be  Lett  if  China  Goes 
Commanift 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERKOW 

OJ    NEW   H-^MPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOU  SB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mon  iay.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  MERRDW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exterjd  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  I  Include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  a  ppeared  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Morni  ig  Union,  published  in 
Manchester.  4.  H..  under  date  of  May 
22.  1949.  entitled  "Japan  Will  Be  Lost 
If  China  Goe;  Communist": 

JATAN  WILL  BZ  1  OST  IT  CHIN.*  GOIS  COMMUNIST 
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nomic colony  of  the  United  States,  supported 
by  United  States  subsidies,  which  is  un- 
thinkable both  from  the  American  and 
Japanese  viewpoints. 

Thus  the  force  of  Alsop's  reasoning  be- 
comes apparent,  that  if  China  and  southeast 
Asia  is  allowed  to  succumb  to  Soviet  Commu- 
nist damnation,  an  economic  dagger  will 
then  be  permanently  pointed  at  Japan's 
throat.  It  Is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  a 
non-Communist  Japan  could  hold  out  In- 
definitely alone  In  a  Communist  Far  East. 

This  means  that  8omewh»'re,  somehow, 
the  Communist  drive  In  China  must  be 
halted  If  Soviet  Russia  is  not  to  win  the 
whole  Par  East.  And  yet  the  State  Depart- 
ment continues  Its  disastrous  policy  of  "wait 
and  see."  Only  this  week  Secretary  .\cheson 
dismissed  the  Idea  of  a  security  pact  for 
Asia  88  not  ripe  fo  his  attention.  Whom 
the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first  make 
mad.  Does  he  not  see  that  If  Japan  adr>s 
her  vital  industrial  potential  to  Stalin's  vast 
far  eastern  empire,  we  shall  then  have  thrown 
away  our  victory  In  World  War  11  In  the 
Pacific,  and  that  we  will  be  confronted  with 
a  menace  far  greater  than  we  fought  that 
war  to  overcome.  It  is  time  the  American 
people  made  themselves  heard  and  demand 
that  the  march  toward  this  tragedy  for  om 
Nation  be  stopped. 


Floiiiia  State  Senate  Memorial  37 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  fXOKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  desire  to  include 
therein  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Florida  known  as 
Senate  Memorial  37: 

Senate  Memorial  37 

Memorial    to    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  against  the  passage  of  any  legisla- 
tion providing  for  socialized  medicine  and 
eooBiralKry  health  insurance 
Wbereaa  strong   pressure  and   propaganda 
Is  being  used  to  urge  the  passage  of  social- 
ized medicine  and  compulsory  health  Instir- 
ance:  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  wovild  seriously 
impair  and  practically  destroy  American  en- 
terprise and  free  Initiative:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Floruia: 

( 1 )  That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States  aie  hereby  petitioned  to 
vigorously  oppose  all  legislation  few  the  en- 
actment of  socialized  medicine  and  compul- 
sory health  Insurance. 

(2)  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  President  of  the  Senate  in 
Congress,  and  to  each  of  Florida's  Repre- 
sentative* In  both  the  House  and  Senate  in 
Congrees. 

(3)  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal  of  both  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  of  the  State 
of  Florida  and  sulBcient  copies  thereof  be 
(urnlabed  to  the  press. 

Became  a  law  without  the  Governor's  ap- 
proval. 

Filed  in  office  secretary  of  etate  May  9. 
1949. 
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The  Leftist  Siant  of  American  Jottinaliam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  portion  of  a  recent 
issue  of  the  biweekly  newsletter,  Ameri- 
can World  Intelligence,  edited  by  D.  C.  S. 
Norborg: 

First,  we  must  call  yotir  attention  to  new 
evidence  of  the  leftist  slant  of  American 
Journalism. 

How  can  we  hope  to  defend  and  enrich  oiu: 
American  tradition  of  Chiristlan  liberty  and 
positive  democracy  when  a  dangerously 
strcmg  group  of  American  newspaper  people 
openly  favor  and  elect  officers  in  the  guild 
who  are  leaning  to  the  left,  if  they  are  not 
outright  Communists? 

Intelligence  analysis  of  the  recent  electl<m 
In  the  New  York  Guild  give  food  for  thought 
and  reason  to  worry  over  the  surprising 
strength  which  the  leftist  groups  showed  in 
this  newspaper  election  In  New  York  City. 

We  build  our  statement  upon  a  most  re- 
vealing tabulation  which  appeared  In  the 
January  issue  of  Frontpage,  the  gtiild's  ofB- 
cial  hoxise  organ. 

Red  thunder  in  the  skies  of  American  Jour- 
nalism: Taking  our  cue  from  the  votes  cast 
by  the  workers  of  the  Daily  Worker,  we  find 
that  the  leftist  candidates  for  a  guUd  office 
were  accepted  by  the  red  Journalists  of  the 
Dally  Worker.  New  York,  in  typical  Moscow 
vote  fashion.  The  votes  were  57  to  0.  The 
zero  vote  fell  on  any  and  all  candidates  who 
stood  for  American  principles. 

The  Dally  Worker  vote  surprises  nobody. 
That's  the  way  the  C<xnmtinlsts  interpret 
the  freedom  to  vote. 

The  shock  comes,  however,  when  we  turn 
our  analysis  to  other  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  news  services.  If  you  ever  wondered  why 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  unslated  news  in  your 
newspapers,  you  will  not  be  so  surprised  any 
longer  when  you  realize  how  deeply  pene- 
trated otu*  Amoican  Journalism  and  news- 
paper world  have  become  by  leftist  fcMrces, 
and  that  this  Is  so  even  as  late  as  January 
1»49. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  leftist-Communist 
group,  which  was  perfectly  acceptable  to  the 
Daily  Worker's  personnel  (by  a  59  to  0  vote), 
showed  a  frightening  strength  even  in  what 
we  generaUy  accepted  as  honest-to-goodness 
American  newspapers.  American  World  In- 
telligence has  always  called  the  attention  of 
its  readers  to  the  inroads  of  Red  Moscow  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  South  Ameirlca.  It 
tt  otir  painful  duty  to  give  you  the  accurate 
•luatlon  in  the  newspaper  world  of  New 
York's  guild  as  shown  by  the  guild's  own  tab- 
ulation of  leftist  votes. 

One  discovers  how  unbelievably  strong  the 
leftist  Infiltration  today  is  even  in  such  news- 
paper undertakings  as  Look.  Newsweek,  As- 
sociated Press,  Time,  and  New  York  Times. 
The  votes  cast  and  tabulated  Indicate  that  In 
some  of  these  offices  the  leftist  fellow  trav- 
elers won  a  majority  vote  and  that  they  in 
tbe  cases  here  named  did  at  least  pull  40  or 
50  percent  of  the  vote,  the  ether  votes  Tailing 
to  the  non-Communist  American  candidates. 

Had  a  few  more  votes  fallen  to  the  Mtist 
office  seekers.  American  citizens  could  have 
told  their  own  unbelieving  eyes  tliat  feUow 
travelers  who  were  perfectly  acceptable  to  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker's  personnel  (party 
members) .  in  a  free  and  secret  election,  also 
were  accepted  by  the  personnel  of  the  lead- 
ing magaaines,  newspapers,  and  press  serr- 


ices  mentioned  above.  The  reds  did  not  take 
over  the  guild,  but  the  pinks  are  everywhere 
In  New  York  Jovu-nallam. 

No  wonder  that  America  gets  her  news 
•Ian  ted. 

No  wonder  that  anyone  who  distrusts  such 
pink  Journalists  as  potential  traitors  to  de- 
mocracy and  truth  and  American  Christen- 
dom is  labeled  a  "Fascist,"  a  "reactionary," 
or  a  "tool  of  monopoly." 

In  fact.  If  the  American  people  had  been  as 
cynical  and  pro-Communist  as  the  pinkos  of 
the  New  York  newspaper  world,  the  United 
States  would  soon  have  become  another 
Czsechoslovakla,  sold  down  tbe  river  by  men 
who  chose  Gottwald  rathe  •  than  martyrdom. 

Knowing  the  continuing  Influence  wUch  a 
myopic  and  provincial  but  very  vocal  New 
York  has  upon  our  State  Department,  we 
begin  to  understand  the  tragedy  which  over- 
took us  in  Cliiiia. 


Michifan  Lefblature  Requests  Elimina- 
tion of  the  IS-Percent  Transportation 
Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
oao,  I  wish  to  include  a  resolution  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Michigan  Legislature, 
requesting  the  repeal  of  the  15-percent 
transportation  tax  on  rail,  air,  and  tnis 
tickets. 

For  my  part,  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  this  tax.  and  likewise,  of  the 
special  taxes  on  jewelry,  fur  coats,  per- 
fumes, luggage,  ladies'  handbags,  etc. 
These  special  taxes  are  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory against  business.  Today  we 
should  be  expanding  and  promoting  the 
production  and  sale  of  merchandise  in 
every  line.  I  voted  against  all  of  these 
special  taxes,  and  I  am  still  opposed  to 
them  on  the  same  grounds,  that  they  are 
unfair  and  discriminatory. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Conctirrent  Resolution  34 
Concurrent  resolution  making  application  to 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 

elimination    of     the     15-percent    Federal 

transportation  tax  on  rail,  air,  and  bus 

transportation 

Whereas  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  re- 
pealed the  15 -percent  transportation  tax  on 
rail.  air.  and  bus  transportation  in  that 
coiutry  and  it  is  now  possible  for  a  resident 
of  tbe  United  States  in  the  border  cities  of 
Detroit.  Port  Huron,  and  Saiilt  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  to  cross  the  border  Into  Canada  and 
purchase,  tax  free,  raU.  air,  or  bus  tickets 
between  two  points  wholly  within  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  niunerous  Michigan  residents  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  raU,  air,  and  bus  tickets 
In  the  border  cities  of  Detroit,  Port  Huron, 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  are  now  faced  with  the 
kws  of  empl03nnent  as  a  restilt;  and 

Whereas  the  high  tax  on  transports tlcm 
wbich  In  most  cases  is  a  necessity,  bracket- 
ing it  with  Jewelry,  fur  coats,  perfumes,  and 
other  luxuries  ts  not  equitable;  and 

Whereas  tbe  transportation  tax  was  en- 
acted largely  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
travel  on  the  country's  ovoinirdened  trans- 


portaUon  system  during  the  war  years  and 
as   tills   condition   no  longer   exists:    Now. 

therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  repreaentativet 
(the  aenate  concurring).  That  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature  request  tbe  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
transportation  tax  on  rail.  air.  and  bus 
tickets;  and  be  it  further 

Rraolvvd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  tte 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  tbe  g^iret't 
and  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Repreaentatlves 
of  Congress,  and  to  the  Michigan  Members 
In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativca 
of  Congress. 
Adopted  by  the  house  April  29.  1949. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  May  4.  1»49. 
Pbeo  I.  Cbasx. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
NoaMAN  E.  PHUxas, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativet, 


Hoosinf  for  Ckicaf o^Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxjMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  insert  the  following  speech  which 
I  delivered  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  May  21, 
1949.  before  the  PubUc  Housing  Asso- 
ciation : 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I'm 
deeply  grateful  and  honored  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  with  you  again  tonight.  I 
cay  again,  because  I've  encoxmtered  most  of 
the  organizations  which  are  sponsoring  this 
hotnlng  conference  before.  I  met  you  last 
Octotwr  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress and  had  to  cope  with  the  questionnaires 
which  your  organizations  sent  out  to  every 
candidate.  Among  tbe  questions  which  were 
asked  was :  "Are  you  In  favor  of  the  principles 
of  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bUl?" 

I  had  no  dlfflctUty  with  the  question  be- 
cause, of  course,  I  was  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  the  principles  of  the  W-E-T  blU.  And 
I  am  more  than  ever  today  in  favor  of  the 
principles  of  that  bill. 

Btrt  I  am  disturbed  about  one  thing.  At 
the  time  that  you  were  sending  me  the 
questionnaires,  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
^ct  was  adorned  by  billboards  which  cried 
"Elown  with  prices.  Up  with  houses.  Bend 
Tatss  to  Congress." 

Yates  was  sent  to  Congress  and  appar- 
ently, with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the 
phrase,  I've  already  been  much  too  success- 
ful. I  keep  getting  letters  from  businessmen 
to  stop  whatever  I've  been  doing;  Tve  re- 
duced prices  too  much.  I  assume,  however, 
that  if  houses  go  up  you  will  not  be  nearly 
so  critical  of  my  efforts. 

But  I  do  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Public 
Housing  Association  for  calling  this  con- 
ference. Action  Is  still  neded.  Only  psrtlal 
progress  has  been  made  and  this  conference 
wtll  be  a  great  Impelling  force  for  good.  The 
organizations  which  have  made  this  confer- 
ence an  outstandmg  success  iiave  been  recog. 
nized  for  their  interest  In  the  community, 
for  the  piromotlon  of  the  democratic  ideals 
and  traditions  we  hoid  most  dear.  It  ts  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  participate  with  yon  In 
your  work. 

Two  years  ago.  Just  about  this  time.  I 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference  at  tbe  Palmer  Bouse.  I 
remonber  very  well  the  speccnes  zoada  by 
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two  Tcterana  who  had  recently  returned  fro«n 
■errlce  and  had  been  elected  to  the  C<hi- 
gress — Representative  John  Camoll.  of  Colo- 
rado, and  RepresentattTe  Jchn  Kbkncot.  of 
MasiutrhUBetts,  two  of  the  most  able  and 
hard-working  men  Ire  ever  known.  I  re- 
member very  well  their  hopea  and  aaptra- 
tk>na  for  paaaage  of  a  realistic  housing  pro- 
gram by  the  Congreaa  and  their  expectation 
that  It  would  be  pawad  immediately  The 
need  wha  to  obvloua— «o  overwhelming,  it 
waa  unthinkable  that  no  action  should  be 
taken 

TtMlcbt  I  stand  before  you  a«  a  Member 
of  Oongresa  to  report  to  you  as  did  they  2 
years  ago— with  the  same  high  hopes  and 
the  same  aspirations  which  characterized 
them — and  with  s  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  insidious  forces  which  frustrated 
tb«m  and  the  people  of  this  country — be- 
cause I  have  seen  them  in  action — and  I  say 
to  you  that  victory  is  in  sight.  The  selfish, 
grasping,  reactionary  lobbies  which  success- 
fully stymied  the  hope  of  America  will  be 
beaten  and  there  will  be  a  Housing  Act — a 
realistic  Boiaslng  Act  paaaad  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  soon. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  S.  1070 — 
and  in  this  respert,  thsjik  Ckxl  for  Senator 
Pattl  DorcLAS.  He  did  a  job  and  fought  a 
fight  in  the  Senate  rarely  undertaken  by  a 
newcomer  and  was  one  of  the  true  cham- 
piona  who  won  the  nctoiy.  And  while  speak- 
iBg  td  Pa0i.,  I  cant  pass  the  opportunity  of 
paying  trlljute  to  the  man  whom  he  has  de- 
scribed as  his  conscience  and  his  good  right 
arm — Prank  McCulloch. 

The  Bcase  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  already  approved  its  housing  bill  and 
Is  awaiting  the  issuance  of  a  rule  to  calendar 
It  for  the  floor. 

And  2  nlghu  ago.  at  tka  flsal  banquet  of 
the  National  Public  Houalng  Conference.  I 
beard  majority  leader  John  McCouiack 
state  unequivocally  that  as  soon  as  a  rule 
la  issued,  the  first  thing  be  will  program  for 
tmmodiate  consideration,  will  be  the  hous- 
ing bill — and  that  it  would  be  parsed. 

Thiu  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  our  first 
major  victory.  We  have  a  bill  which  con- 
tmlmt  for  the  first  time  as  a  congressional 
tfedaratlon.  a  new  policy — a  precedent  mak- 
ing policy.  It  la  stated  specifically  that  the 
resources  of  the  Pederal  Oovcrnment  will  be 
utilized  to  provide  the  aids  neces'sary  to 
aeltteve  a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
•nwtoonment  for  all  American  familiea.  No 
Bore  do  we  subscribe  to  the  trickle-down 
theory  that  those  least  fortunate  in  ojiir  so- 
ciety shall  take  the  left-oven  in  homes  after 
they  shall  have  ceased  to  be  fit  for  human 
habitation,  like  the  outgrown  suit  which  has 
been  handed  down,  with  patches,  from  the 
first  chilQ  ui  the  family  to  the  tenth.  Con- 
greaa is  now  on  record  that  ail  American  fanr.- 
iliea  are  entitled  to  a  decent  home  and  decent 
living  cooditlona. 

Secondly,  the  bill  provides  for  a  5-year 
slum-clearance  program  under  which  91.- 
000000.000  In  Pederal  loans  and  tSOCOOO.- 
000  in  grants  la  authorlaed.  This  Is  the 
clause  which  should  do  much  to  lift  the  face 
of  Chicago. 

The  Ninth  District  which  I  reprnmt  liM 
been  the  subject  of  msny  oompartaons.  few. 
however,  as  picturesqtie  as  this  one:  the 
lake  front  and  the  Oold  Coast  along  Lake 
Shore  Drive  has  been  refrrred  to  as  the  beau- 
tiful skirt  of  Miss  Chicago,  while  the  area 
half  a  mile  inward  frr>m  the  lake  has  been 
called  her  dirty  petUcoat.  This  provlalon  of 
the  bill  now  gives  us  the  soap  to  launder  ths 
petticoat. 

Thirdly,  we  have  a  realistic  contribution 
by  the  Paderai  Oovexnmcat  for  construction 
of  low-rent  holing  for  low-income  families. 
TlM  Seaato  bttt  protklea  for  Pederal  giftJt  of 
tSit.QB9.000  a  year  to  build  810,000  housing 
uatta  over  a  period  ol  6  years.     The  Hou&e 
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I  shall  support,  goes  much 

FedersJ  contributions 

a  year  to  finance  the  con- 

.000  units. 

Housing  Act  of  1937.  which  was 

legislation  for  the  development  of 

throughout   the   country, 

173.000  units  constructed. 

sniy  about  8.000  such  units 

But  now.  with  the  Impetus 

iTX — if  Chicago  goes  to  work. 

between   40.000   and    50.000 

next  6  years. 

soap  for  the  dirty  petticoat. 

Cibrlnl  bousing  project  lies  in 

Jie  heart  of  one  of  the  worst 

country.     It  stands  as  the 

of  what  may  be  done  under 

by  offering  comparison  of  the 

under  the  act,  to  the  filthy, 

c  vercrowded  flretraps  which  lie 

of  the  street.    The  families 

Callrinl  come  from  the  same  eco- 

thoee  living  in  the  slums  and 

creition  of  the  project,  the  fam- 

enjo;  Ing  decent  living  conditions 

to  the  despair  and  bondage 

the   lot   of   their    next  door 

iformed  that  clearance  of  the 

surrounding  Cabrlnl  Is  one  of  the  first 

undertaken    under    the    new 

I  am   very  pleased.       I  truly 

to  work  for  passage  of  this 
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further  and 
to   MOO.000.000 
struct  Ion  of  1. 

Under  the 
the  basic 
low-cost   housifig 
there   were  on! 
Chicago  built 
under  the  act. 
of  this  provlsl4; 
It   should   hav( 
units  within  t 

Here  again  U 
The  Mother 
my  district  In 
slum  areas  In 
shining  symboi 
such  a  program 
progress  made 
broken-down 
on  the  other 
who  live  in 
nomlc  level  as 
but  for  the 
Uies  now 
would  be  doomed 
which    is   now 
neighbors. 

I  have  been  I 
slums 

which    will    be 
program — and 
have  an 
bUl 

Pourthly.  thi 
aid  in  the  fom  i 
income  farm 
dollars  is 
mit  owners  of 
adequate 
from  their  toil. 
dations 
primary  In 
slty  cannot  be 
have  seen  the 
White  taken  of 
This  act  offers 

Lastly,  and 
contains 
the  poaslbllity 
dtiction    homefa 
archaic  methods 
struciion.     Th 
law  t)ecause 
a  major 
high  cost  of 
search 

home  builders^ 
leaders  of  our 
Government, 
why  the  formula 
ductlon  and 
exploited  so 
lean  industry. 
In  the  fleld  of 
ago    Walter 
empty  war  pla 
to   turning  ou  ; 
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on  a  mass 
gasped  when 
I.  for  one,   wo 
his    hope   as 
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methods   of 
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search    clause 
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This  bill  U 
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new  bill  provides  for  Pederal 
of  construction  loans  to  low 
families.   Two  hundred  million 
for  this  program  to  per- 
1  arms  who  now  cannot  finance 
from   the  earnings  reaped 
to  obtain  decent  accommo- 
thls.  of  course,  is  not  of 
to  city  dwellers,  its  neces- 
overestimated.    Many  of  you 
pictures  of  Btorgaret  Bourke 
the  farm  homes  In  the  South, 
hope  to  such  people, 
fery  Important,  the  new  bill 
for  Federal  research  into 
of  new  design  of  mass  pro- 
of   Improvement    of    the 
still  uUllxed  in  home  con- 
clause  was  written  into  the 
after  study  revealed  that 
to  bousing  progress  is  the 
p^uction.    The  results  of  re- 
new   will    benefit    the 
the  mortgage  investors,   the 
immunities  and  the  Federal 
There    la    no    earthly   reason 
of  progressively  higher  pro- 
loker  unit  costs  which  has  been 
siccessfully  In  all  other  Amer- 
should  not  work  comparably 
dome  building,    a  short  time 
I^euther    suggested    that    the 
ts  which  had  been  devoted 
the  tools  for  w«r,  be  con- 
ci  >nstruction  of  low-cost  homes 
production   basis.     Many  people 
stiggestion  was  made  but 
Id  not   be  willing  to  dismiss 
emg    purely    visionary.      The 
It   goes   against   tradltlotml 
p^uclng   living   units   Is   not 
to  cast  It  aside.     The  re- 
3f    this    new   bill   could    very 
test  theories  such  as  his. 
good  bill.    It  gives  promise, 
providing  the  base  for  hous- 
and  for  the  Nation  if  we 
prevent      the     crippling 
wtiich  wiU  be  offered. 

of  thosa  of  us  who  are  on 

firing  line  because  amend- 

<laercd  to  gut  the  bill.    M.iny 

hiard  and  sensed  in  a  vague. 
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disturbing  manner  about  the  operations  of 
the  real  estate  lobby.  Those  of  you  who  are 
here  tonight  and  who  have  attempted  to  give 
Implementation  to  the  housing  program  have 
felt  its  Influence — but  none  of  you  until 
you  sit  In  a  legislator's  chair  will  ever  feel 
the  full  Impact  of  the  bruuing  power  of 
this  pressure  group. 

I  received  my  first  battle  scars  in  the  fight 
to  continue  rent  control.  I  was  deluged — 
literally  flooded — with  tons  of  letters  and 
pamphlets  from  those  who  would  kill  the 
act.  Landlords  visited  my  office  in  droves 
to  convince  me  that  the  need  for  rent  con- 
trol no  longer  existed.  They  packed  the  gal- 
leries during  the  debates  so  that  the  Con- 
gressmen were  aware  of  their  presence  dur- 
ing the  deliberations  cai  the  floor.  There  Is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  was  a  con- 
certed drive  organized  and  executed  under  a 
program  initiated  by  the  real  estate  Interests. 
And  I  remember  Representative  Colx,  who 
sits  with  Jessz  Wolcott  on  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  challenging  us 
on  the  Democratic  side  from  the  floor  during 
the  debate,  to  show  him  one  tenant  who  had 
sufficient  Interest  In  the  result  of  the  legis- 
lation to  come  to  Washington.  "No."  he 
said,  "the  only  ones  who  are  suffering  are 
those  who  are  here,  whom  you  have  seen 
and  whom  you  have  spoken  to.  They  are 
here  (because  they  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
Interested  and  they  are  being  crushed  by  the 
monster  of  rent  control."  Shortly  after  that 
Representative  Wolcott's  amendment  to  ex- 
tend rent  controls  for  only  90  days,  which  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  would  have  killed 
the  rent  control  bill,  came  up  for  a  vote  and 
It  was  defeated  by  only  three  votes. 

That  was  the  voice  of  the  real  estate  In- 
terests and  you  may  be  assured  that  in  the 
debates  in  the  House  on  the  Housing  Act 
it  will  speak  again.  Their  representatives  will 
offer  arguments  snd  amendments  to  cripple 
the  act. 

Perhaps  the  principal  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  will  be  to  limit  the  cost  for 
construction  of  public  housing  units  to  un- 
realistic levels.  This  argument  will  be  predi- 
cated upon  the  so-called  economy  house 
which  has  been  peddled  In  tremendous  quan- 
tities through  the  mall.  If  not  through  the 
real  estate  market.  Here  we  have  a  cracker 
box.  built  in  Texas.  Florida,  or  California, 
roughly  the  size  of  a  three-car  garage  and 
constructed  of  the  cheapest  material.  This 
ts  exhibit  A  to  prove  that  private  industry 
can.  in  fact,  built  desirable  living  units  at  a 
low  cost.  And  the  argument  will  be  made 
that  public  hotising  units  should  be  In  turn 
proscribed  by  the  cost  of  constnicting  the 
economy  house — no  matter  where  the  con- 
struction is  undertaken,  whether  it  be  In  New 
York,  Minneapolis,  or  in  Chicago. 

Here.  Indeed.  Is  the  amendment  which 
would  convert  the  program  from  one  of  home 
building  to  slum  building.  A  tinder  )x>x  will 
be  presented  as  the  shining  example  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  permanence  and  livability 
In  the  construction  under  the  act. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this  argument 
was  made  by  my  friend.  Hitch  Mitchku..  Con- 
gressman from  Washington,  and  a  truly  able 
Representative.  He  dug  up  an  article  printed 
In  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  for  April 
1949,  which  laid  down  the  minimum  stand- 
ards fur  housing  accommodations  for  cows. 
It  pointed  out  that  75  to  100  square  feet  of 
stabling,  plus  another  75  to  100  feet  for  hay 
and  bedding  storage,  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial. The  model  plan  showed  180  square  feet 
of  building  per  cow.  For  four  cows.  720 
square  feet  would  be  needed.  And  this,  my 
friends,  is  almost  50  percent  more  than  the 
space  allotment  for  a  family  of  tour  in  an 
economy  house. 

One  thing  Is  cotain.  If  this  amendment 
goes  through  we  will  be  shackled  with  shacks 
to  the  shame  of  the  entire  country.    No,  even 
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tal  this  period  of  high  building  costs  and 
MTcre  housing  shortage  the  presstirs  for  low- 
er standards  must  be  resisted,  and  under  no 
clrctunstances  can  we  accept  any  reduction 
in  the  Ideals  and  living  standards  we  have  set 
for  the  futiire.  We  must  not  do  away  with 
slums  In  one  section  to  transplant  them  to 
another  section  of  the  city. 

There  will  be  other  amendments  offered  to 
cripple  the  program  such  as  the  one  which 
requires  that  for  every  new  house  built,  an 
old  one  shall  bs  repaired  or  demolished,  or 
another  amendment  which  would  do  noth- 
ing mors  really,  than  delay  the  program  by 
reqtilring  a  referendum  of  local  voters.  But 
these  will  be  defeated. 

I  have  the  greatest  faith  In  our  Chicago 
Democratic  Congressmen.  They  fought  ably 
and  well  on  your  behalf  when  the  rent-con- 
trol bill  was  up  for  consideration  and  I  am 
certain  that  they  will  be  steadfast  in  sup- 
port of  the  housing  bCl.  And  here  I  want 
to  give  special  commendation  to  Congress- 
man Barratt  OTIara.  of  the  Second  District, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  has  done  a  brilliant  Job  on 
the  housing  bill. 

Tou  can  be  most  helpful  to  us  In  our  fight 
In  Washington.  Tou  may  be  sure  that  we 
will  be  surrotmded  by  the  paid  representa- 
tives of  those  who  are  opposed  to  housing 
progress.  We  want  to  know  that  we  have 
your  encouragement  and  your  assistance. 
Only  the  extremely  brave  or  foolhardy  per- 
son disregards  aid.  Tou  have  no  idea  of  your 
power  over  Congressmen.  You  are  a  tre- 
mendous force.  You  are  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  Congressmen  will  pay  attention 
to  your  letters. 

But  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  are 
taking  only  a  step  In  the  direction  of  achiev- 
ing housing  for  Chicago  now.  Slum  clear- 
ance and  low -cost  housing  are  a  good  base 
for  progress  but  under  no  stre,tch  of  the 
Imagination  can  It  be  stated  that  these  are 
the  sum  total  of  what  must  be  done.  And 
here  I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
many  people  suffer  from  the  delusion  that 
the  entire  answer  lies  in  alum  clearance. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth,  because 
a  well -planned  housing  program  for  a  mu- 
nicipality does  not  rest  entirely  with  stich 
a  project.  Slum  clearance  brings  with  It 
tremendotis  problems  of  relocation  of  the 
families  and  an  Incident  long  passage  of  time 
before  completion  of  a  housing  replacement. 
More  than  that,  the  slums  are  so  over- 
crowded that  the  number  of  families  living 
in  a  slum  area  cannot  posalbly  be  housed 
within  the  same  area  in  decent  new  con- 
struction. 

No.  fc^  housing  now.  we  mtist  use  the 
▼ast  areas  of  vacant  land  in  the  city — land 
that  is  blighted  and  tax-delinquent  and 
which  must  be  reclaimed  and  cleared,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  short  routes  to  imme- 
diate relief.  The  clearing  up  at  tax-delin- 
quent land  by  foreclosure  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes  should  have  been  undertaken  years 
ago  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  late,  but  tha 
slow  processes  of  foreclostire  law  require  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  redemption  before 
any  action  can  be  taken. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  much  better  ap- 
proach la  afforded  in  legislation  now  being 
used  to  clear  title  for  construction  of  the 
Congress  Street  and  other  arterial  highways. 
IConle^pal  ctvporatlons  are  given  the  power 
to  Bfdaiim  land  by  eminent  domain  and 
the  decision  of  the  court  is  final,  even  though 
there  should  be  disagreement  as  to  in^ce  fmd 
a  resultant  appeal.  Tltls  to  ths  property  \» 
acqtiired  quickly. 

The  same  power  to  condemn  land  and  ob- 
tain clear  title  quickly  should  be  granted 
to  public  agencies  engaged  in  promoting 
housing  for  the  public.  In  this  manner 
▼scant  land  within  the  city  can  be  used 
almost  Immediately. 


Other  municipalities  have  broken  the  grip 
of  the  paralysis  which  has  seized  our  city. 
VJ-day  was  August  1ft.  1945.  In  November 
of  that  year.  3  months  after  the  end  of 
hostilities.  New  Y(vk  City  advertised  for 
bids  for  Its  first  housing  project  and  went 
to  work.  Since  that  time  it  has  completed 
and  will  have  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
year  67.000  housing  units.  It  Is  thrilling — 
it  is  breathtaking  to  view  the  new  homes 
which  have  gone  up.  with  nurseries  and 
playgrounds  for  the  children. 

And  recently  New  York  City  has  appro- 
priated over  8200,000.000  of  its  own  funds, 
unsubsidlzed  by  State  or  Federal  funds,  for 
the  construction  of  middle-income  housing. 
to  rent  for  813.50  to  8iS  per  room  per  month. 

This  Is  progress.  This  is  dynamic  democ- 
racy. This  Is  true  acknowledgment  of  the 
principle  that  every  American  family  Is  en- 
titled to  a  decent  home  in  decent  surround- 
ings— not  only  for  the  limited-wage  earner, 
but  for  another  group  which  requires  as- 
sistance desperately. 

In  this  picture  we  must  not  disregard  the 
forgotten  families  of  housing,  the  p>eriphery 
people  who  dwell  in  the  twilight  on  the  edge 
of  the  darkness  of  the  alums  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  sunshine  of  good  living  con- 
ditions, who  are  wealthy  enough  to  dis- 
qualify themselves  for  low-cost  housing  resi- 
dence and  too  poor  to  scrape  together  funds 
needed  to  purchase  homes  on  the  market 
today. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  under 
our  economy  that  only  the  very  poor  and 
the  very  rich  are  provided  for,  almost  to 
the  complete  neglect  of  the  great  middle 
class.  These  groups  which  constitute  43 
percent  of  our  population,  have  Incomes  be- 
tween 83,500  and  84.000.  and  they  have  been 
priced  right  out  of  the  housing  market. 

With  the  other  Chicago  Congressman.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  the  middle-income  groups.  It 
will  make  {xxslble  direct  Federal  loans  to 
cooperatives  and  other  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, in  order  to  provide  privately  owned 
housing  for  purchase  and  rental. 

Perhaps  the  salient  feature  of  the  bill 
is  Its  proposal  to  reduce  financing  costs. 
Financing  costs  will  be  reduced  by  direct 
Federal  loans  at  the  going  Federal  rate  of 
Interest.  It  will  be  claimed  that  this  idea 
will  destroy  private  enterprise,  but  there  is 
no  truth  in  such  assertion.  We  propose  only 
to  permit  the  Government  to  enter  financ- 
ing territory  into  which  private  agencies  can- 
not and  will  not  tread.  If  they  have  no 
desire  to  finance  such  construction  because 
other  types  of  building  are  more  profitable, 
they  can  have  no  legitimate  objection  to 
Government  assistance  to  meet  this  real  need. 

The  bill  will  create  a  new  agency  to  admin- 
ister the  program — the  Cooperative  Housing 
Administration.  I.  for  one,  feel  that  It  is 
about  time  the  public  got  a  tireak  in  the 
administration  of  the  programs  which  Con- 
gress seta  up.  Congress  passes  legislation 
presumably  to  meet  public  need.  But  Con- 
gress may  pass  the  most  perfect  bill  to  take 
care  of  every  conceivable  circumstance  and 
yet  the  purposes  of  the  bill  can  be  sabotaged 
by  faulty  administration. 

The  Pederal  Housing  Administration,  when 
originally  created,  performed  a  necessary 
function  In  a  most  creditable  manner. 
Mortgage  financing  was  p€u-alyzed  Banks 
and  credit  institutions  refused  to  take  risks 
and  construction  waa  at  a  standstill.  Ths 
FHA  assumed  ths  risks  which  ths  financial 
companies  were  unwilling  to  assume  and  gave 
momentum  to  the  home  construction  which 
was  undertaken  In  the  p>rewar  years. 

But.  like  a  great  many  other  governmental 
agencies  which  retreat  into  conservative  ruts 
after  a  noble  and  liberal  start,  the  PHA  has 
refused  to  continue  to  pjloneer  in  the  housing 
field.    It  now,  in  many  instances,  refuses  to 


guarantee  loans  which  private  agencies  have 
approved,  because  it  disapproves  ot  modern 
architectural  design,  or  the  rlak  may  be  a 
little  too  great,  or  because  a  scheme  may  not 
fit  Its  regulations. 

The  PHA  was  created  to  help  build  houses. 
That  Is  Its  purpose  today.  It  is  not  In  ths 
banking  business  as  a  private  Institution  to 
make  a  profit:  it  Is  a  governmental  institu- 
tion which  can  afford  to  take  marginal  risks 
and  possibly  lose  money  In  the  process,  tie- 
cause  It  must  sfkark  the  building  of  homes. 

Veterans,  who  have  attempted  to  obtain 
PHA  approval  for  cooperatives  have  given  up 
in  despair.  Their  stories  remind  one  of  the 
magnificent  statue  of  Laocoon  and  his  two 
sons,  struggling  within  ths  coils  of  ths 
serpents. 

That  is  why  we  propose  to  create  a  new 
agency — a  Cooperative  Housing  Agency — to 
help  build  cooperatives,  with  veterans  getting 
preference — and  I  hope  it  remembers  that  its 
purpose  is  housing — not  hindrance. 

Houalng  for  Chicago — now.  depends  more 
than  anything  else  on  polishing  up  the  shield 
of  Chicago — of  giving  life  to  its  motto — "I 
will."  I  am  impressed  by  the  lack  of  in- 
tegration between  the  governmental  agen- 
cies—Federal. State,  and  municipal,  and  their 
essential  partners — Industry  and  labor.  Ths 
construction  trade-unions  in  Chicago  havs 
received  an  enormousi  amount  of  criticism  for 
being  the  stumbling  block  in  the  picture.  I 
don't  believe  the  criticism  la  entirely  war- 
ranted, because  I  know  the  labor  unions  are 
Interested  in  building  homes  for  their  mem- 
bers and  the  public.  Why  not  appoint  a 
progressive  labor  official  from  ths  building 
trades  to  a  position  of  leadership,  and  as- 
sign to  him  a  portion  of  the  responsibility 
for  making  progress? 

Why  not  appoint  a  liberal  builder  to  work 
with  labor  and  the  governmental  representa- 
tives? Therefore.  I  would  propose  immedi- 
ately the  creation  of  a  commission — officially 
or  nonofficially,  upon  a  voluntary  basis — 
comprised  of  representatives  of  pubUc  hcus- 
Inf,  agencies,  trade  unions,  and  private  build- 
ers, to  integrate  a  program  for  progress  in 
housing. 

This  commission,  like  all  actlvs  groups, 
will  depend  upon  the  people  who  comprise 
its  membership,  and  I  hope  that  people  com- 
parable to  Elizabeth  Wood  will  be  ap- 
pointed— people  who  have  ths  public  inter- 
est at  heart. 

The  time  tar  frustration  la  over.  We 
must  have  action  from  the  Land  Clearance 
Commission  snd  the  Chicago  Dweilings  Asso- 
ciation. We  must  have  concerted  action  by 
strong-willed  liberal  men  of  labor,  of  con- 
struction and  Government  forcing  progress 
or  telling  us  why  progress  is  not  being  made. 
And  to  head  this  commission  we  must  have 
a  strong  leader,  like  General  FarrcU.  of  New 
York  City. 

The  programs  we  espouse  will  be  denounead 
as  socialism.  The  cry  of  socialism  Is  always 
raised  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  find 
reasonable  solutions  for  public  problems 
with  governmental  help.  But  in  answer  I 
want  to  cite  the  Invocation  of  Rev.  Jamas 
Meyers,  which  he  uttered  in  1943 : 

"Give  us,  we  pray  Thee,  a  vivid  sense  of 
little  children  condemned  to  live  In  crowded 
quarters  and  to  play  amidst  the  traffic  of  tlaa 
streets,  deprived  of  the  simplest  elements  at 
human  health  and  happiness,  robbed  even 
of  the  common  heritage  of  pure  air  and  sun- 
ahine.  Make  us  conscious  of  the  preventable 
disease  which  breeds  in  the  narrow  alleys, 
and  in  the  dark  Inner  rooms  where  sunlight 
never  comes. 

"By  our  hope  of  Thy  mercy  ss  we  sit  eoo- 
eemed  by  the  sickt^eds  of  our  own  little  onaa^ 
msy  we  be  willing  in  love  to  share  the  anxiety, 
the  anguish,  snd  the  grief  of  the  parents  at 
the  poor  as  they  watch  by  tbetr  sick  or  moin^ 
the  death  ot  those  who  need  not  have  sick- 
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encd  or  died  but  lor  the  condltloiu  In  which 
thej  are  obltfed  to  It^e." 

It  is  not  BocUUUtic  to  be  conscious  of  these 
things  and  to  try  to  sllevlKte  them.  On  the 
contrary,  tt  is  maturity  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican democratic  Ideal. 

We  In  Washington  will  do  ovir  J-^b.  but 
•gain  let  me  urge  you  to  remember  that  you 
are  our  partners  This  Is  a  job  for  all  of  us. 
It  Is  a  campaign  ss  vital  as  any  election  cam- 
paign. You  must  help  lis  In  the  fight.  You 
must  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  get 
Into  the  fight,  by  ringing  door  bells,  by  writ- 
ing letters,  by  building  an  Irresistible  force 
which  can  bring  us  victory.  Only  In  this 
vay  can  we  have  housing  for  Chicago — now. 


Minimua-Wafc  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  M.%asACMt'M.ns 
ZN  TH£  HOI  8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ac- 
cordance »uh  instructions  of  the  Repub- 
lican delegation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Massachusett.<5  to  Insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  copies  of 
resolutions,  petition?,  and  memorials, 
which  may  be  sent  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  that  delegation,  and.  imder 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RxcoRD,  I  now  insert  resolutions  of 
the  OeneraJ  Coiirt  of  Massachusetts  me- 
morlallrini?  Congress  to  enact  the  75- 
cent  minimum-wage  bill: 
Resolutions  memorialising  Congress  to  enact 
the  75-cent  mtnimum-wasa  bill 

Whereas  a  large  nvmbtr  of  posons  en- 
gav*ed  In  Industry  are  receiving  compensa- 
tion much  lower  than  7S  centr  an  hour:  and 

WlMreas  the  high  cost  of  living  makes 
su.-h  compensation  inadequate  for  adequate 
support  of  such  workers  rnd  their  families: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolvrd,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
ancbusetu  respectfully  memorlallaes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
speedily  a  law  prorlding  that  the  minimum 
rate  of  compensstlon  shall  be  75  cents  per 
hour:  and  be  it  further 

Meaolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
b  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Sutcs.  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  senate,  adopted.  May  la.  1049. 

iBviNs  N,  Hatden.  Clerk. 

In  botise  of  representatives,  adopted.  In 
concurrence.  May  17.  1»48. 

Lawuncs  R.  Oaova.  Cltrk. 

A  true  copy.    Attest: 

■dwaid  J.  CaONIM. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Labor  Unions  *^tduBf  On** 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHICtM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  16.  1949 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  February -March  1940 
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agitate  a  strike  in  the  aspara- 
season  have  failed  as  growers 
the  grass  for  canneries.  Most 
activity  centers  In  the  delta 
Joaquin    and    Sacramento 


recognize  or  support  a  strike 
cutters.  In  case  of  strife,  the 

(tannery  Workers  and  Ware- 
ion  announced  last  month 
spokesman  that  attempts  to 

l^  outsiders  Is  not  a  legitimate 
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iipokesman  said   the  agitation 
by  a  small  group  of  CIO  left- 
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EXTE>|SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

IWALTERH.JUDD 


or   MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOI  JSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Morday.  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro,  I  in- 
clude the  following  resolution : 
axsoi.tmoM  opsosimg  rxDoui.  aid  to  koctcatiom 

Whereas  the]  board  of  directors  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Chamber  of  Commerce  has  con- 
sistently for  many  years  supported  all  sound 
efforts  to  obtai  n  adequate  funds  for  the  Min- 
neapolis schocis  from  local  and  State  reve- 
nue sources;  aid 

Whereas  it  s  our  belief  that  in  order  to 
preserve  and  lUengthen  our  democracy  the 
local  communl  ty  cannot  pass  its  problems  to 
the  Federal  0<  vernment  but  must  find  ways 
and  means  n  ithln  available  resources  to 
solve  them;  ai]d 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Cham  >er  of  Commerce,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  report  of  Its  committee 
dealing  with  t  le  subject,  has  arrived  at  the 
cocicluslon  tha :  the  bill  pending  in  Congress 
for  the  purpoes  of  providing  Federal  aid  for 
education  in  the  several  States  is  unsound 
In  principle,  ar  d  would  almost  certainly  lead 
to  serious  and  grave  abuses;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility fc  education,  as  between  the 
Federal  Ooveriiment  and  the  States,  is  upon 
the  States,  as  ludicated  by  provisions  in  the 
constitutions  o  t  all.  or  practically  all.  of  the 
States  cf  the  Juion.  In  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  \  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment can  be  luuntalned  only  if  education 
Is  adequat«ly  jrovlded  for  through  public 
funds;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been 
States    are    iK^tl   now,    (>r 


unable,  althout  h  willing  so  to  do,  to  provide 


rted  that  some 
may    hereafter    be 


adequately   for   education   In   such   States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directora  of  the 
Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

A.  That  it  opposes  pending  legislation  In 
Congress  establlfhing  a  program  of  Federal 
Sid  to  education  In  all  States. 

B.  That  we  recognize  the  desirability  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  t2y  grants-in-aid  to 
such  States  as  may  now  or  hereafter  be  un- 
able to  adequately  support  education  in  such 
States. 

C.  That  if  such  a  situation  exists  now  or 
hereafter  to  warrant  such  Federal  aid  in  such 
States,  the  same  should  be  granted  only 
Insofar  as  it  may  be  determined,  with  reason- 
able certainty,  that  such  lack  of  adequate 
education  in  such  States  Is  due  to  Inability, 
rather  than  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  such  States  to  ftirnlsh  such 
adequate  education. 

D.  That  we  have  grave  doubt  as  to  whether 
Congress  can  or  will  formulate  a  basis  on 
which  to  determine,  vrtth  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, the  inability  of  SUtes  to  adequately 
support  education:  and.  unless  a  technique 
can  be  developed  to  determine  need  and  in- 
ability with  reasonable  certainty,  we  would 
oppose  the  entire  program. 

Adopted  by  the  board  of  directors.  Minne- 
apolis Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  10,  1949. 


Why,  With  Your  Tax  Money,  Educate  One 
Whose  Loyalty  It  Questioned? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  high  administration  official 
has  described  the  Communist  Party  as  a 
conspiracy  organization  which  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  your  Government  and 
mine  by  force.  For  several  years,  the 
administration  has  given  Communists 
and  Communist  Party  sympathizers  Im- 
portant Jobs  in  policy-making  positions 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Army  has  been  forced  to  dis- 
charge individuals  who  were  Commu- 
nists— the  State  Department  has  been 
forced  by  Congress  to  kick  out  some  of 
the  Communists  and  Commimlst  sym- 
pathizers on  Its  pay  roll. 

Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  Dies 
committee,  which  was  created  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  expose  and 
oust  Communists,  there  has  been  a  bitter 
flght  between  the  administration  and  the 
House  of  Representatives — the  adminis- 
tration consistently  opposing  the  efforts 
of  the  committee  to  expose  and  discharge 
Communists  holding  public  Jobs. 

At  one  time,  a  resident  of  the  White 
House  appeared  publicly  with  Commu- 
nists before  the  Dies  committee,  and  by 
so  doing  gave  them  support,  encouraged 
them,  entertained  some  of  those  Com- 
munists at  the  White  House. 

Yet.  since  the  November  election.  Pres- 
ident Truman  charged  that  the  House 
committee,  which  was  then  exposing 
Communists  and  their  spies,  was  merely 
drawing  a  red  herring  across  the  trail  of 
campaign  issues. 

At  the  same  time  he  demanded  appro- 
priations calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
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bflllons  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  the  theory  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  spend  that  money  in  foreign  lands 
to  flght  communism  abroad.  This  ad- 
xntnistration  spent  billions  to.  as  it  said, 
contain  Communists  in  Russia,  but  wa- 
tered, fed.  cultivated,  and  nurtured  them 
here  in  Washington. 

Those  developing  the  atomic  bomb 
were  given  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  prepare  for  world  war  HI  and  pre- 
vent Russian  aggression.  So  necessary 
to  our  national  security  was  the  secrecy 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  work 
considered  by  the  Congress  that  few,  if 
any.  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the 
spending  of  those  billions. 

On  the  other  hand  citizens,  newspa- 
per reporters,  and  Members  of  Congress 
are  not  permitted  to  learn  what  goes  on 
Inside  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
development  plants.  That  Commission 
was  made  the  sole  custodian  of  our  ter- 
rific death-dealing  bomb. 

David  Lilienthal  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  that  Commission.  His  fitness 
for  the  position  was  questioned  and  his 
leftist  leanings  discussed.  Nevertheless. 
he  was  confirmed  and  now  we  find  that 
an  avowed  Communist  Party  member  is 
receiving  $1,600  a  year  of  your  money  to 
be  given  special  training  in  advanced 
studies  of  nuclear  physics. 

The  morning  press  charges  that  Lilien- 
thal Insisted  on  awarding  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  fellowship  costing 
the  Government  $3,750  a  year,  to  an- 
other scientist,  Isador  S.  Edelman.  even 
though  he  had  been  refused  an  atomic 
Job  on  security  grounds. 

Mr.  Lilienthal  attempts  to  Justify  the 
administration's  expenditure  of  your 
money  to  educate  the  avowed  Commu- 
nist. Hans  Freistadt,  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  not  now  engaged  in  secret  research. 
Mr.  Lilienthal  seems  to  feel  that  we  need 
trained  men — even  Communists? — to 
provide  a  pool  of  knowledge  and  skill 
Xmn  which  will  be  chosen  the  men  to 
encage  in  secret  atomic-energy  work.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  this 
man,  Hans  Freistadt,  would  not,  because 
he  is  a  Communist,  be  chosen  for  such  a 
Job.  Why,  then,  should  you  educate 
him? 

My  simple  thinking  tells  me  that  it  b 
folly  to  spend  good,  hard-earned  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  educate  a  Communist  who 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  force;  to  put  him  anywhere  near 
our  means  of  defense. 

College  and  imlversity  training  and 
degrees  are  wonderful  and  desirable,  but 
common  sense  and  good  judgment  are 
sometimes  more  valuable. 


Alcohol  Fuel  for  Gasoline  Motors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  mw  JBBKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  a  statement  made  by  Dr. 


Armand  Hammer,  president  of  the 
United  States  Distillers  of  America.  Inc.. 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  new  alcohol  fuel  for 
gasoline  motors.  Dr.  Hammer  points 
out  in  his  statement  that  if  surplus  wheat 
were  made  available  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcohol,  there  would  be  an  ample 
supply  for  the  manuifacture  of  this  new 
fuel.  It  is  now  In  commercial  use  in 
Cuba,  and  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture might  well  devote  some  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  this  proposal.  By 
using  a  substitute  fuel  we  could  build  up 
our  oil  and  gasoline  reserves,  which  are 
so  necessary  in  our  industrial  life. 

Dr.  Hammer,  who  is  an  old  friend,  has 
a  brilliant  mind,  and  I  can  testify  that 
his  statement  should  be  treated  with  the 
highest  respect.  His  statement  follows: 
•TAmcxirr  or  db.  armand  ham  Mm.  pkesioent 

or   THE   UN ITli)   DISTILLIES   OF    AMEEICA.    INC., 

■DTcmx  THE  BtrBCOMMrrm  or  thx  senatx 
AOsicxn.rcxK  ako  roKXsrsT  committex 

My  company,  of  which  I  am  president  and 
the  principal  stockholder,  is  privately  owned 
and  1b  the  largest  Independent  distilling 
company  in  this  country,  owning  nine  dl»- 
tUleiies  In  the  States  of  New  Hampshlr«, 
New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky.  Louisi- 
ana. Maryland,  and  Mlsso^lrl. 

The  total  daUy  grain  mashing  capacity  of 
our  plants  Is  47,673  bushels  of  grain — or  a 
toUl  ol  1  J40.000  bushels  of  grain  per  month. 
We  also  distill  alcohol  from  potatoes  when 
same  are  available  and  from  molasses. 

Our  company  was  the  first  company  In 
this  country  to  distill  alcohol  from  surplus 
potatoes  on  a  substantial  commercial  basis. 
This  was  In  the  summer  of  1944.  Since  that 
time  we  have  used  annually  millions  of 
bushels  of  surplus  jKJtatoes  for  making  al- 
cohol whenever  same  were  available. 

I  am  appearing  here  at  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  Senator  Guxrrrz.  I  understand 
from  newspaper  dispatches  that  your  Senate 
subcommittee  has  begun  an  investigation 
to  And  new  uses  for  siirplxis  farm  cropa.  It 
has  also  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
one  phase  of  your  investigation  will  be  to 
determine  whether  Government  alcohol 
plants  can  be  more  fully  used  in  this  di- 
rection. In  this  connection  I  hope  that  your 
subcommittee  will  investigate  the  possibUity 
of  making  alcohol  out  of  surplus  grain.  This 
alcohol  when  mixed  with  gasoline  wiU  make 
an  excellent  motor  fuel.  This  has  been 
done  successfully  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  personally  Investigated  this  matter  in 
Cuba  where  I  found  that  when  properly 
made  the  mixed  motor  fuel  was  more  effi- 
cient that  the  tjrpe  of  gasoline  generally 
used.  I  talked  to  the  owners  and  chemists 
of  the  ArechatMda  Distilling  Co.,  of  Car- 
denas. Cuba.  They  produce  a  motor  fuel 
made  of  a  mlxtxire  of  gasoline  and  alcohol 
called  Mufoco.  This  Is  not  In  an  exjjeri- 
mental  stage  but  is  actually  in  commercial 
use.  The  cost  was  higher  than  gasoline  birt 
the  company  was  able  to  get  more  for  this 
product  because  gasoline  was  rationed  in 
Cuba  at  that  tirae.  They  showed  me  the 
results  of  extensive  tests  which  were  con- 
vincing that  this  new  motor  fuel  of  gaso- 
line and  alcohol  is  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical than  gasoline  alone.  Their  cus- 
tomers obtained  more  mileage  per  gallon 
from  the  mixture  and  had  no  trouble  with 
carbon  in  their  motor*.  At  on*  time  when 
the  shortage  of  gasolln*  was  most  acute  I 
understand  that  the  Cuban  Government 
made  it  mandatory  that  alcohol  be  mixed 
with  gasoline  In  the  proportion  of  20  per- 
cent  alcohol  to  ao  psrcent  gasoUn*.    Th« 


quality  of  the  alcohol  produced  by  sotvte  of 
the  small  Cuban  distilleries  was  of  an  In- 
ferior grade  and  this  caused  some  difficulty 
at  first.  However.  1  was  convinced  from  ths 
experience  of  the  Arechabala  company  that 
when  properly  made  there  Is  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  In  using  this  mixture.  This  is 
especially  true  In  this  coxmtry  where  the 
distillers  have  exceUent  equipment  and  fins 
types  of  stills,  and  are  able  to  produce  alco* 
hol  of  very  high  quality.  This  was  proved 
during  the  war  when  all  the  dlsllUenes  In 
the  country  were  making  alcohol  for  Govern- 
ment use  In  war  Indstrles. 

The  grain-dlstillliig  Inaustry  can  use  ap- 
proximately 200.000.000  bushels  of  grain  a 
year  which  could  be  turned  over  for  making 
alcohol  for  motor  fuel.  This  would  pro- 
duce about  500.000,000  wine  gallons  of  alco- 
hol. The  total  gasoline  consumption  In  this 
country  per  year  is  about  40.000.000,000  gal- 
lons. If  alcohol  were  added  to  gasoline  in 
the  ratio  of  1  ».4  percent,  a  stirplus  of  200,- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain  could  be  disposed 
of  in  this  torm.  If  the  grain  were  delivered 
to  distiUers  at  the  support  price  of  91^ 
per  bushel  the  total  cost  to  produce  a  gallon 
of  alcohol  would  be  about  70  cents  a  wins 
gallon.  Using  this  alcohol  in  the  amount  of 
1  St  percent  in  gasoline  would  raise  the  cost  of 
a  gadlon  of  gasoline  by  about  one-half  cent. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  consumer  would 
necessarily  have  to  pay  one-half  cent  mors 
per  gallon  since  the  Increase  could  be  offset 
by  a  decrease  in  the  Federal  tax  on  gasoline. 
However,  what  the  Government  might  lose 
in  taxes  would  be  more  than  made  up  by 
avoiding  the  losses  which  are  stire  to  be  In- 
curred in  the  grain  support  program.  If  ths 
surplus  of  grain  should  prove  to  bs  greater 
ttM  production  of  alcohol  could  be  stepped 
up  by  Increasing  present  plant  capacity  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  $15  per  bushel  per 
day.  In  other  words  if  the  surplus  of  grain 
were  to  be  1.000,000.000  bushels  instead  of 
200.000.000  bushels  it  would  require  addl> 
tlonal  plant  capacity  of  approximately  2.000,- 
000  bushels  per  day  or  a  total  capital  outlay 
of  $30,000,000. 

Considering  all  the  benefiU  to  be  obtained 
this  Is  a  comparatively  small  item  against 
mlllona  for  Increased  grain  storage  which 
does  not  In  Itself  solve  the  problem. 

Long  storage  of  grain  which  is  under  Oor- 
ernment  loan  Is  not  a  sound  practice  eco- 
nomically or  technologically.  Storage  space 
for  grain  Is  now  Insvifflcient  to  handle  the 
production  and  there  is  talk  of  a  $200,000,000 
subsidy  program  so  that  more  storage  space 
can  be  built  and  the  farmers  can  get  Gov- 
ernment loans  on  their  grains.  If  the  grain 
were  converted  to  alcohol  the  resulting  al- 
cohol would  occupy  only  one-quarter  of  xhm 
volume  of  the  original  grain,  and  the  stor- 
age space  for  this  alcohol  already  exists. 
Likewise.  It  Is  a  matter  of  common  talk  that 
unredeemed  grain  which  has  been  st^'ied  has 
become  inlested  with  weevils  or  has  been 
consumed  by  rats,  and  is  in  larg*  measurs, 
lost  as  a  useful  commodity. 

Assurance  to  the  farmer  that  there  Is  an 
immediate  and  continuing  outlet  for  his 
grain  surpluses  will  lend  stability  to  farm 
operations  and  help  prevent  violent  fluctua- 
tions between  periods  of  great  prosperity  and 
periods  of  loss. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  with  ever  dwindling 
reserves  of  natural  oU.  tt  Is  folly  to  use  these 
previous  reserves  more  than  we  have  to.  On 
the  other  hand  farm  surpluses  such  as  grain 
are  begmning  to  pile  up  and  as  long  as  there 
Is  a  possibility  that  this  surplus  may  become 
a  burden  to  our  economy  some  legislation 
ought  to  be  Introduced  In  Congress  to  make 
It  mandatory  for  the  use  of  a  c«taln  p^- 
centage  of  alcohol  In  motor  fueL  This  would 
not  <mly  solve  the  problem  of  the  full  util- 
ization of  Government  alcohol  plants  but 
would  relieve  the  present  grain  situation 
which  may  upset  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  BURKE 

or  OHIO 

n  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKIfTATIVB 

Mondav.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I 

Include  the  foHowinp  talk  delivered  by 
James  D.  Mooney,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Willys- Overland  Mo- 
tors. Toledo.  Ohio,  at  the  seventh  an- 
nual luncheon  of  the  Metropolitan 
Council.  Automobile  Old  Timers.  New 
York  aty.  April  28.  1949 : 

Tnrn  ll.OOO  Cab 

Ut  Chairman.  dlstlnguUhed  ruesta.  auto- 
moblI«  old  timers,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It 
Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  with  the 
men  who  hnve  played  such  an  Jmportunt  part 
In  the  making  of  modem  history.  Here  of 
all  places  there  ta  no  need  for  me  to  rerlew 
the  tremendoxu  acccmpllsbments  of  the 
automobile  durlni  the  past  fifty-odd  years. 
We  hare  teen  it  alter  the  face  of  the  Nation. 
We  hare  witnessed  the  profoond  changes  it 
has  caused  In  our  economic  and  social  Ule. 
And  we  have  seen  it  raise  the  standartte  of 
living  of  the  American  people  to  new  heights. 

We  who  hare  been  a  part  of  the  automobile 
Industry  from  its  early  days,  share  many 
hmfipj  mcmortes.  Not  the  least  of  these  Is 
tlM  lUiMuij  of  the  day  when  you  could  get 
•  good  standard -sized  car  for  11.000  or  less. 
A  larie  segment  of  the  motoring  public  re- 
members that  day.  too.  Todays  automobile 
manufacturer  Is  reminded  of  It  constantly  by 
letters  which  r'emsnd  to  know  "When  are  we 
going  to  get  that  gl.OOO  car  we  heard  so  much 
about  during  the  war?" 

1  hare  the  answer  to  that  one.  We  are 
going  to  get  the  $1,000  car  when  we  get  a 
5-cent  glass  of  beer  again.  And  when  I  say  a 
5-cent  glaaa  of  beer  I  dont  mean  a  thimble- 
ful! of  watery  brew.  I  mean  a  man-slxed 
glass  of  real  draught  beer. 

By  the  same  token,  when  wc  talk  atmut  the 
$1  000  car  we  dont  mean  motor  scooters. 
We  mean  fuU-s:aed  standard  vehicles  re- 
quired by  this  cotm try's  vast  distances  and 
varying  road  and  climatic  conditions. 
Ii.ooo  caa  rosaran 

My  thesis  U  that  we  can  have  the  11.000 
car  in  this  country  again.  Nothing  would 
please  tba  automobile  manufacturer  more 
than  to  be  able  to  delirer  a  full-scale  w£ll- 
siylcd  product  of  American  automotlTe  know- 
bow  to  your  door  for  leas  than  ai.OOO. 

It  is  toy  firm  belief  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  have  a  $1,000  car  If  they  want  It 
badly  enough.  Sitting  around  and  wishing 
for  U  lan't  enough.  If  they  really  srant  It. 
they  are  ftolni;  to  have  to  do  something  about 
the  factors  that  are  depriving  them  of  low- 
priced  standard -slaed  cars. 


tt  TTMWOi,OOirst 

Since  it's  an  old  timer's  special  prerogative 
to  look  back  at  the  racord.  let's  take  a  look  at 
tile  automobile  industry's  record  of  the  past 
20  yeara.  In  1939.  after  a  steady  and  rapid 
growth  from  iu  earlv  beginnings,  tl^  Ameri- 
can automobile  industry  sold  mors  than 
4.fi00.C00  cars  and  trucks  in  the  domestic 
market.  We  sold  another  750.000  cars  and 
trucks  to  the  export  market. 

In  the  ao-ye«r  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  thai  time  American  Industry  hM  made 
amaaing  technological  advances  We  have 
learned  how  to  m^ke  our  products  better. 
We  have  developed  greatly.  Improved  pro- 
d\ictivc  equipment,  and  have  learned  bow 
to  operat(r  i  ur  plants  and  machinery  far 
Boor*  clficieauy. 


The  producljion  miracles  of  1940  to  194d 
are  testimony  j  enough  to  the  extent  of  tiie 
advance  of  our  technical  skills. 

Yet.  with  alljthls  remarkable  progress  thst 
the  automottvje  Industry  has  made  In  the 
past  ao  years,  pne  startling  fact  stands  out. 
The  Industry  J^as  not  yet  been  able  to  equal 
Its  1939  reco^  of  production  and  sales. 
Twenty  years  iifter  rcachnig  that  high  level 
of  1929.  we  arit  still  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
maximum  of  5  000.000  cars  a  year. 

THS    lO.OOO.OOO-CAl    TBAa 
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BHOKIACX   or   tISK   CAPTTAI. 


When  corpor  ulons  had  to  go  to  the  market 
for  new  secur  ty  issues,  they  were  able  to 
one- fifth  of  their  funds 
tlirough  the  sale  of  stocks  in  1948.  The  other 
f our-flifths  haftj  to  be  raised  through  the  sale 
of  bonds. 

In  other  worfds.  corporations  in  1948  were 
able  to  raL<«e  cnly  19  percent  of  their  out- 
side capital  funds  out  of  equity  or  risk 
capital  compartd  to  the  already  low  30  pet- 
cent  of  1947 

This  is  a  prc^y  clear  picture  (rf  what  high 
tax  rateff  are  d()tng  to  the  business  structure 
of  the  Nation.  The  sources  of  new  capital. 
so  neceasary  foi  the  healthy  growth  of  indua- 
try.  are  being  d  rled  up. 

Of  cotirse.  Its  rather  dUBcult  to  get  the 
rian  in  the  suect  concerned  about  the  tax 


woes  of  corporations.  Bui  let's  see  what  tax 
rates  are  doing  to  the  standards  of  living 
of  all  our  people. 

TAX    SATia    AJTB    BMLLOIO    PXICI 

Anyone  who  Is  even  slightly  dry  behind 
the  ears  In  economic  matters  knows  that  in 
the  end  all  taxes  must  come  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  consumer.  When  the  Ooveriunent 
si  ape  a  heavy  tax  on  a  corporation  it  is  really 
taxing  the  man  who  buys  the  corporation's 
product.  This  is  because  of  the  simple  eco- 
nomle  fact  of  life  that  all  coats  that  enter 
Into  the  manufacture  of  a  product  must  be 
covered  by  lu  selling  price. 

The  man  who  buys  a  car  usiially  knowa 
that  he  is  paying  a  Federal  excise  tax  of 
about  $90  or  more.  He  knows  that  he  Is 
paying  a  State  or  city  sales  tax  that  usually 
runs  abotit  3  percent  of  the  price  of  the  car. 

But  what  he  doesn't  usually  think  about 
is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  other  taxes  he  la 
pa3rlng,  too.  The  income  and  wltliholdlng 
taxes  i>ald  by  the  men  who  make  and  sell 
the  vehicle  are  also  a  part  of  the  car's  selling 
price.  So  are  the  corporation  taxes,  the 
property  taxes,  and  all  other  taxes  that  are 
imposed  upon  the  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution organlaatlon.  Today's  average  car 
in  the  lower  prtce  brackets  contains  about 
$4S0  worth  of  direct  and  Indirect  taxes. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  In  taxes.  la 
It  any  wonder  that  the  world  market  cannot 
buy  the  10,000,000  cars  annually  that  it 
needs? 

Unrealistic  tax  rates  are  seriously  cutting 
back  otir  standards  of  living.  And  other  un- 
realistic economic  meddling  Is  curtailing  In- 
dustry's ability  to  produce,  prosper,  and  offer 
stable  employment. 

RXSULTS    OF    "PLANWINC" 

For  the  past  20-odd  years,  assorted  groups 
of  stargazers  and  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
have  attempted  to  direct  the  course  of  this 
Nation's  economic  affairs.  Their  ingenuity 
in  finding  ways  to  spend  otir  money  has  been 
truly  amasing.  They  have  succeeded  in  run- 
ning the  public  debt  to  astronomical  heights. 
They  have  watered  our  ciurency  and  nur- 
tured the  philosophy  that  the  way  to  get 
more  is  to  work  less.  They  have  driven  in- 
vestment capital  to  cover.  And  they  have 
completely  disrupted  the  orderly  conduct  of 
our  day-to-day   business. 

THS   DBPRKS8ION 

Now.  nearly  everdybody  In  the  country 
seems  to  know  that  there's  a  depression  mov- 
ing in  on  us.  Everybody,  that  is.  except  a 
few  of  these  long-haired  bureaucrats  In 
Washington. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

I  have  spent  50  years  of  my  life  in  industry 
and  by  now  have  been  through  several  wars, 
revolutions,  panics,  depressions.  Inflations, 
and  recessions.  In  the  meantime,  during 
the  past  20  years,  the  professional  managers, 
the  economic  group  to  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  belonging,  have  been  puahed  aside  in  the 
dlactiBskma  of  economic  problems  by  left- 
wingers  and  Pied  Piper  politicians. 

In  spite  of  this,  I  am  going  to  make  a  few 
raggeatlons  today  for  arresting  ftuther  move- 
ment Into  depression.  There  are  still  some 
things  that  we  can  do  to  give  us  the  $1,000 
car  and  a  $5,000  6-room  house  of  decent 
enough  quality  fcnr  a  young  American  OI  and 
his  wife  to  raise  their  kids  in. 

WHAT   WS   MUST  PO 

Here  are  five  steps  which  we  can  take  to 
get  our  economy  on  an  even  keel  again : 

1.  We've  got  to  quit  yammering,  yapping, 
and  griping  about  how  badly  off  we  are.  This 
country  possesses  the  best  Industrial  facul- 
ties ever  known.  We  are  rich  In  natural  re- 
sotuces.  skilled  workers,  and  experienced 
managers.  All  we  need  la  a  little  coounon 
sense  In  making  full  use  of  these  advan- 
tagee 

a.  We  must  repudUte,  once  and  for  all.  the 
philoaophy  of  the  hand-cut  that  has  grown 


up  In  the  past  20  yeara.  Let's  think  and  talk 
more  about  what  we  can  give  and  less  about 
what  we  want  to  demand  from  the  <rihn 
fellow. 

RAaO  WOBX   NXXOKD 

8.  We  must  all  take  off  our  coats  and  go  to 
work  again.  No  economy  has  ever  yet  been 
able  to  atirvlve  on  a  take-all  and  give-nothing 
baali.  The  Romans  learned  that  to  their 
sorrow  several  centuries  ago,  and  later  on,  ao 
did  the  Spanish  conqulstadores. 

During  recent  years  we  have  seen  vartotis 
pressure  groups  organize  raids  on  the  United 
bcates  Treasury  under  the  guise  of  subsidies. 
stabilization  payments,  bonuses,  or  jtist  plain 
relief.  These  groups  have  not  been  looting 
conquered  races,  as  did  the  Romans  and 
Spaniards.  They  have  been  looting  them- 
selves and  all  of  us.  But  the  result  will  t>e 
the  same  that  befell  the  earlier  looters — 
political  and  economic  chaos  and  collapse. 

It  is  certainly  high  time  that  we,  who  have 
apent  years  of  hard  labor  to  build  this  great 
industry  of  ours,  raise  our  voices  In  protect 
to  the  "gimmie"  boys.  We  know  that  this 
country  was  made  great  by  hard  work  and 
honest  sweat.  And  we  know  that  that  is  the 
only  way  it  can  stay  great. 

I  repeat,  it  Is  time  that  we  all  take  off 
our  coats  and  go  to  work  again — the  guya 
in  blue  Jeans  and  the  guys  in  white  collara. 
Cost  of  goods  and  services  cannot  be  brought 
down  with  a  40-hour  week  and  a  short  meas- 
lire  of  work  for  high  hourly  rates.  The  only 
way  we  can  build  the  $1,000  car  is  with  an 
honest  day's  work  at  an  honest  day's  wage. 

DKICANI)    LOWZX    TAX    KATES 

4.  We  must  demand  lower  tax  rates.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  the  $1,000  car  and  $3,000 
home  with  tax  rates  at  their  present  level. 
Sure,  we  have  to  pay  off  the  public  debt.  But 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  way  to  get 
more  money  for  servicing  the  debt  and  paying 
for  essential  government  services  is  through 
lower  tax  rates. 

Every  successful  merchant  is  familiar  with 
the  technique  of  lowering  the  rate  of  his  re- 
tiirn  to  get  a  higher  return  in  total  dollars. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  tax  rates.  At 
present  rates,  taxes  are  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs. 

Last  year's  investment  figures  tell  the  story. 
If  indtistry  Is  to  attract  the  capital  necessary 
for  It  to  grow  and  perpetuate  Itself,  we've  got 
to  lower  the  tax  rates  that  are  dlscotiraglng 
new  Investment. 

And  if  consumer  purchases  are  to  stay  at  a 
level  that  will  maintain  and  improve  our 
standards  of  living,  we've  got  to  lower  the 
tax  rates  that  are  Inflating  the  prices  of 
goods. 

CONTXOLS    AND    LAWS    OF   BCONOmCS 

5.  We've  also  got  to  rid  our  economy  of 
other  meddling  by  the  planners.  After  20 
years  of  experimentation,  we  should  by  now 
have  learned  that  you  cant  control  the  laws 
of  economics  by  legislation  any  more  than 
you  can  legislate  away  the  law  of  gravity. 

We  must  demand  that  the  Government 
quit  pegging  interest  rates  and  generally 
monkeying  around  with  the  credit  structtire. 
Let's  challenge  the  Government  to  release 
American  business,  banking,  and  indxistry 
from  the  bedlam  of  controls.  American 
business  must  get  out  of  this  snakepit  of 
Interference  with  the  daily  processes  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  the  use  of  money 
and  credit  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
their  flow  to  the  American  consumer. 

Let's  demand  that  the  Government  start 
moving  back  to  tha  use  of  gold  In  our  mone- 
tary affairs.  You  Just  cant  have  a  stable 
economy  built  on  a  paper  base  of  imstable 
money. 

•tnacABT 

To  sum  up.  In  the  past  20  years  we  have 
Imported  a  lot  of  crackpot  methods  of  run- 
ning our  economy  We  have  seen  where  these 
methods  have  led  onx  neighbors  abroad,  and 


we  can  see  pretty  clearly  where  they  are 
leading  us. 

There  is  still  a  way  f or  ua  to  duck  the  de- 
preaalon  that  threatens  to  move  in  on  ua 
and  to  obtain  the  thmgs  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  otnr  American  system,  as  svm- 
bollzed  by  the  $1,000  car  and  the  $5,000  home. 

Let's  try  that  way  thu  time. 

It  means  hard  work  and  honest  sweet  for 
all  of  us.  It  means  chiicklng  out  the  eco- 
nomic star-gazers  and  meddling  planners. 
It  means  sound  money  and  interest  rates  es- 
tablished in  free  money  markets,  it  means 
a  reasonable  tax  structvire  and  common-sense 
public  expenditures. 

In  short,  let's  go  back  to  the  American 
way  of  running  oiir  coimtry. 


A  Omrcbman  Opposes  *^Do  Nothini^' 
Policy  on  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MI»I«SCT.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  sent  by  Bishop 
Fred  Pierce  Corson,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Bishop  Corson  has  been  in  China  recent- 
ly and  knows  how  great  and  how  un- 
necessary is  the  disaster  to  which  our 
lack  of  effective  pwlicy  of  resistance  to 
Communist  subjugation  is  inevitably 
leading : 

The  Methodist  CHtracH. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  May  9.  1949. 
Hon.  John  Kkf, 

Chairman,    Foreign    Affairs   Comrdittee, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DxAB  Mr.  Kkf:  In  view  of  the  state- 
ments coming  to  yoxir  committee  from  cer- 
tain chiirchmen,  in  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment's present  policy  toward  China,  I  feel 
compelled  to  inform  you  that  there  are  many 
Protestant  churchmen  who  have  never  en- 
dorsed the  Government's  "do  nothing"  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  China  and  who  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  major  blunders  in  our  for- 
eign policy,  a  betrayal  of  the  only  demo- 
cratic hope  for  China,  the  defalcation  upon 
a  debt  incurred  to  the  Chinese  Government 
for  its  splendid  resistance  to  the  Japanese 
at  a  time  a^en  the  release  of  those  Japanese 
troops  to  fight  us  would  have  Jeopardized 
and  prolonged  the  outcome  of  the  war,  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  deepest  tragedies 
which,  could  have  come  to  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy in  Asia. 

It  baa  haan  well  known  that  clever  propa- 
ganda htm  alanted  much  of  the  news  which 
has  ccxne  out  of  China.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  Chinese  Reds  were  not  like  the 
Russians — that  they  were  only  concerned  In 
an  agrarian  movement,  that  aa  aoon  as  they 
took  over,  corruption  would  eaaaa  and  free- 
dom aa  we  know  it  would  be  established. 
Every  reliable  report  coming  out  of  China  in- 
dicates that  none  of  these  claims  for  the 
Chinese  Reds  are  true.  Step  by  step  they 
are  following  the  occupation  pattern  of  their 
colleagues  in  Europe.  They  have  failed  to 
solve  the  land  problem  where  they  have 
gained  control.  Their  civU  admmistra- 
tlon  has  also  followed  the  pattern  of  the 
Eiuxipean  Reds  by  being  both  cruel.  Ineffi- 
cient, and  corrupt.      Ttiey  have  suspeiided 


the  guaranties  of  real  frecdcwa  and  liberty 
and  have  again  followed  the  Kuropean  com- 
munistic pattern  by  taking  away  from  tba 
people  they  rule  any  right  to  protest  or  «lw 

assertion  of  democratic  choices. 

The  church  is  not  concerned  with  the  pol- 
itics Involved.  Its  chief  concern  is  lU  wit- 
ness to  the  Christian  truth  about  man  and 
God.  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it  if 
human  freedom  is  to  continue  to  exist  any- 
where. An  emasculated  church  subservient 
in  every  respect  to  a  godless  government 
which  denies  to  man  the  right  of  private 
Judgment  and  free  choice.  whUe  it  seeks  to 
destroy  the  Christian  ethic.  U  a  travesty 
which  deceives  no  sincere  and  Intelligent 
churchman,  and  its  far-reaching  Implica- 
tions for  aU  life  should  be  evident  to  all 
who  are  In  a  position  to  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  religJoiis  freedom  in  Communist- 
controlled  countries. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  China. 
While  there  I  had  opportunity  to  consult 
with  all  classes  of  people.  In  connection 
with  this  totir  of  duty  to  China.  I  spent 
time  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  I  know 
with  what  deep  concern  the  leaders  of  Japan 
and  the  Philippines  looked  on  the  Commu- 
nist dommation  of  China.  What  they  said 
Is  becoming  more  evident  every  day,  namely, 
that  if  the  Communists  took  China,  then 
Japan  and  the  PhUlpplnes  must  reai'm  at 
terrific  exp>ense  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  that  in  the  Par  East  all  that  would 
be  left  to  democracy  would  be  the  Islands. 

Never  in  the  whole  consideration  of  help 
for  China  has  the  necessity  for  sending 
American  troops  to  China  been  recommended 
nor  predicted  by  the  ablest  and  soundest  ad- 
visers. The  Chinese  Governn^nt  still  has 
plenty  of  manpower.  They  needed  the  moral 
support  of  their  war  ally,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  when  It  was  withheld  our 
action  had  the  effect  of  giving  support  to 
the  Comunmlsts.  While  in  the  Oient  I 
heard  many  of  the  top  leaders.  Nationalists 
and  Americana  in  China.  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines,  say  that  less  than  $500,000.00-3 
given  in  the  right  type  of  supplies,  and  ad- 
ministered efficiently  by  our  Government, 
would  have  insured  the  sta'oillzation  of  the 
Chinese  Government  in  China,  maintained 
the  basis  of  a  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  Is  to  be  totally  abrogated  in 
the  peace  demands  of  the  Reds  and  saved 
the  United  States  billions  of  do'dars  In  the 
rearmament  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 
The  Chinese  Government  had  also  accepted 
the  principle  of  supervLiion  by  the  United 
Statea  of  these  needed  supplies.  All  of  the 
United  States  demands  upon  China  seemed 
to  have  been  met  except  the  impossible  one 
of  coalition  with  the  Communists. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  save  the  Orient  from 
complete  Red  domination  which  is  bound  to 
happen  if  the  Chinese  Communists  gain  con- 
trol of  all  China.  Do  not  underestimate  the 
ability  nor  the  patriotism  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kal-sliek.  nor  the  response  of  the 
Chinese  people  if  given  any  hs^  or  encour- 
agement. A  democratic  tooiHioM  in  China 
can  stUl  be  maintained. 

Also  do  not  blind  yourselves  by  wlcbftil 
and  luireallstic  thinking,  nor  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  seek  an  aUbi  for  past 
blunders,  nor  by  a  refusal  to  see  clearly  tlie 
pattom  of  the  Reds  developing  in  China 
ao  analogous  to  the  Eiiropean  Communist 
program,  to  the  ultimate  jnice  of  Red  dom- 
ination of  China. 

Trade  rights,  mining  rights,  transit  and 
landing  rights  will  favor  Russia.  Billions 
for  rearming  Japan  and  the  Philippines  wUl 
be  required.  There  will  t>e  no  uuxv  chance 
of  democracy  reasserting  Itself  in  China  thaa 
in  Russia  or  the  satellite  countries  of  Europe. 
The  Christian  church  will  be  denied  its  op- 
portunity to  witness  to  its  Christ  and  to 
serve  the  people  in  His  name.  The  commu- 
nistic jn-essxire  on  India  and  her  neighbors 
will  grow  stronger.     The  discouragement  oC 
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groups  boldln^  out  •c^lut  communlaB  la 
tb«  rttr  »«i.  t)«»tt»  o*  itoe  F»^*«i*  <*<>- 
nottolng  •tutud*  of  lb*  Umieil  Stotca.  wUl 
be  in«Ttt»tol«.  The  reduction  of  ttoe  eco- 
nomk:  opportxuxltlcs  of  ibe  United  8t*l« 
upon  which  OUT  property  and  the  BbUtty  of 
the  United  States  to  help  lbs  srorld  de- 
pend. «ui  veaken  world  democracy  and 
•Uengthen  world  total ttartaatai- 

The  hour  Is  late.  Help  abooM  be  franteci 
the  Chinese  OoTernment  at  once.  Honor  and 
sound  sense  should  be  flten  pte^vdence  over 
an  expediency  which  if  heeded  ncp\  wUl  proTe. 
as  It  did  in  Buraps.  a  coaUy  and  tragic  c«n- 
prcmlss. 

Tours  sincerely. 


MissoaU  Gkl  Awanled  State  Hooert  for 
Simcing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    KONTAltA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine  has  been  sig- 
nally honored  by  the  Montana  State 
Music  Festival.  Donna  Nooney,  though 
only  15  years  old.  is  an  old  friend  and  a 
real  artLst.  Her  parents  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  interest  and  responsi- 
bility they  have  shown:  the  Sacred  Heart 
Academy  is  to  t>e  commended  for  the 
fine  ualninf  she  has  received:  anU  Donna 
herself  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
ability  and  aptitude  she  has  shown. 

Donna,  we  are  all  proud  of  you  and  we 
expect  great  things  in  the  future.  Good 
luck  and  Godspeed. 

The  articles  below  are  from  the  Mls- 
soulian  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  the  West- 
em  Montana  Register. 
[rrom  the  Dally  lilasoullaa.  Mlsaoula.  liont.. 
of  llsy  ».  IM»| 
mrr~  homob  roa  oomiA  Moomr 

A  lg-y«ar-old  lOssoula  girl.  Donna  Nooney 
cf  flaerad  Heart  Academy,  was  chosen  from 
among  about  900  soloist  contestanu  to  sing 
St  the  public  concert  which  ended  the  State 
music  festival  st  Great  Palls.  It  was  learned 
Sunday. 

lilas  Nooney  recelTed  s  superior  A  rating, 
ttlgttsst  awarded,  and  sang  a  grand  opera  se- 
laetlaB  In  French  before  spprozlnuitely  4.000 
ptnoat  tn  the  concluding  event  of  the  festi- 
val Saturday  night.  Sbe  sang  "Ah  Je  Veux 
Vlvre"  from  Gounod's  Romao  and  Juliet. 
■  Sbe  Is  s  sophomore  student  at  the  academy. 
Catholic  gtrls'  high  school,  and  Is  s  dsughter 
of  Ut  and  Mrs.  WUllam  F.  Nooney,  S38  La- 
Vmmm  Street. 

Mkm  Woooey.  who  also  receive:!  a  superior 
A  ratlxtg  at  the  1048  SUte  music  fssUiai. 
when  sbe  was  14  years  of  age.  has  been  rfcp— n 
to  represent  the  academy  tn  little  theater 
and  dsclsmatlon  events  In  the  Montana  In- 
tarscbolastle  meet  this  week. 

Ste  placed  high   tn   two   talent   contests 

I  eoauaarclally  In  ICssoula  recently 

Is  to  bacome  a  star  In  grand 


{Ftaas   tbe    Western   Mountalo    Register   of 
Matf  a.  lMg| 
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NortlMni  Irclaail 


.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


RO<l)NEY.     Mr.    Speaker,   imder 

^tend    my    remarks    in    the 

nclude   the   following   letter 

»ean  Noonan,  Irish  Minister 

to  the  United  States: 

ISISH    LSCATIOM, 

Wakhington.  D.  C.  May  12.  1949. 
Hon.  John  4  Rocnxt, 

Rrpreaentatives  of  the  United 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkas  Ms.  RooNcr:  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  have  se<  n  from  newspaper  reports  that 
the  British  3ovemment  have  Introduced  a 
bill  entlUed  "Ireland  BlU"  which,  inter  alia, 
"declares  and  affirms  the  constitutional 
pos'ltlon  and  territorial  Integrity  of  Northern 
Ireland'  an<  provides  that  "Northern  Ire- 
land or  any  part  thereof  will  In  no  event 
to  be  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  cf 
Northern  Ire  and."  and  inasmuch  as  Ireland  s 
attHude  tow  ird  this  measure  Is  likely  to  be 
played  dowr  In  dispatches  emansttng  from 
London.  I  tl  loucrht  It  well  to  let  you  know 
how  the  Co  ernment  and  people  of  Ireland 
regard  this  utter  negation  cf  democratic 
prlnclplef>  or  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

As  Mr.  llacbrlde.  Minister  for  Bxteraal 
Affairs.  stat«d  In  London  on  Thursday  last. 
the  Irish  pesple  and  government  view  this 
new  attempt  by  Britain  to  leglslste  con- 
cerning a  jortion  of  Ireland,  as  a  clear 
usurpation  <  f  tl>e  futKlamental  right  of  the 
Irish  people  to  determine  their  own  aftalrs 
without  out  ilde  Interferences — which  right 
Is  the  very  e  isencc  of  democratic  rule.  This 
action  of  tile  British  Government  In  seek- 
ing to  impos;  Its  will  regarding  the  partition 
of  Ireland  ii  comparable  with  the  action  of 
Germany  t>e!  ore  the  war  and  of  Russls  since 
tbe  war  In  m  Pklng  to  Impose  their  systems  of 
government  In  central  Europe. 

The  gratu  toua  guarantee  l»y  the  British 
Oovemment  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  a 
portion  of  Ii  eland  can  only  be  taken  as  an 
attempt  to  r  ?lnforce  the  unjust  partition  of 
Ireland  whtc  n  was  Impt^sed  Bgaln.it  tbe  will 
of  tba  ay*n  helming  majority  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  to  encotirage  the  Belfast  Gov- 
tnuDMit  to   jeraevere  in  Its  Intranslgeance. 

Tbe  t«Rll  irtal  Integrity  which  this  bill 
proposes  to  ■narmntce  even  includes  areas  in 
the  Six  Ooti  Dtlcs.  such  as  County  Tyrone 
and  County  Fvrmanngh.  where  there  M  an 


overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  tmlty 
with  tbe  rest  of  Ireland,  and  precludes  the 
population  of  thpse  areas  from  exercising 
their  undoubted  democratic  right  to  vote  for 
unity. 

Apart  from  Its  obvious  denial  of  the  funda- 
mental democratic  right  to  national  self. 
determination  the  bill  can  only  be  damaging 
to  Anglo-Irish  relationship  which  had  im- 
proved tremendously  in  recent  years,  and  Is 
likely  to  Inflsme  an  already  highly  dangerous 
situation. 

So  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned  there  Is  a 
real  desire  to  end  for  all  time  the  age-long 
struggle  which  has  marred  Anglo-Irish  rela- 
tionship and  It  Is  therefore,  most  unfortu- 
nate that  at  this  time,  when  i  nity  among  the 
democratic  nations  Is  so  Imperative,  a  more 
constructive  approach  should  not  have  been 
adopted  by  the  British  Government.  Even 
in  the  short  time  since  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  there  has  been  a  marked  deteriora- 
tion In  Irish  sentiment  toward  Britain  which 
is  spreading  not  alone  in  Ireland,  but  In 
other  countries  having  people  of  Irish 
descent  among  their  citizens.  This  Is  an 
attitude  which  Is  to  be  deplored,  but  It  Is  an 
understandable  one  in  view  of  the  proposed 
intention  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Irish  people  are  fast  coming  to  believe 
that  the  high  sounding  statements  regard- 
ing the  principles  of  democracy  heard  from 
many  sources  are  but  Up  service  and  are  not 
intended  to  apply  to  Ireland. 

It  seems  to  me  that  true  believers  In  de- 
mocracy Bboxild  Uke  note  of  a  denial  of  dem- 
ocratic rights — not  only  when  such  are  de- 
nied by  Russia — but  also  when  denied  by  any 
other  nation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Seak  Noonan,  Irish  Minister. 


Peace  Bosmess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article,  en- 
titled "Peace  Business."  by  Col.  Hugh 
A.  Kelly,  of  Jersey  City,  who  attended 
the  first  Peace  Conference  in  London  as 
.<:ecunty  officer  to  then  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes.  I  believe  the  thoughts  set  forth 
in  this  article  should  be  read  by  everyone 
interested  in  peace. 

PSACB    BTISINXSa 

Wars  and  rumors  of  war  fill  the  earth. 
We  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
hate.  The  conflict  of  ideas,  of  cultures,  cf 
philosophy  we  see  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  of  which  we  are  a  part,  leads  only  in 
one  direction — open,  bitter  conflict — perhaps 
a  war  of  annlhUlatlon.  Men  m&y  cry 
"Peace,  peace,"  but  there  is  no  peace.  In  our 
generation  there  have  been  more  war,  mere 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  and  more  de- 
struction through  war  thaai  In  all  recorded 
history  to  our  time.  Three  years  after  V- 
Day  in  Europe  and  Japan,  when  tbe  world 
should  be  at  peace  and  absorbed  In  the 
works  of  peace,  conquest,  war.  famine,  and 
death  tower  over  the  defeated  peoples  of 
both  the  eastern  and  western  world,  cower- 
ing amid  the  ruins  of  war's  havoc.  The 
Four  Horsemen  are  galloping  on.  and  the 
children  of  men  are  hungry  and  afraid.  No 
woodf  some  quaatlon  our  faith  In  ouraetvea. 
our  Ixutirutlons.  our  capacity  for  survival. 
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and  our  progreaa.  No  wonder  we  ask. 
••Whence  our  vatmted  civilization  and' 
whither  are  we  bound?" 

Tes.  the  world  is  in  a  fearftil  state,  but  It 
Is  not  the  world,  it  is  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  have  advanced  far  in  material 
things  from  the  cave  and  club  to  the  com- 
forts of  tbe  American  home,  but  we  iiave 
faUed  tragically  in  our  moral,  ethical,  and 
spiritual  progress.  It  Is  these  falliues  that 
accoimt  for  the  mlserlea  at  tbe  world,  and 
it  Is  greater  progress  in  these  things  that 
we  must  seek  for.  Failure  here  means  al- 
most certain  extinction. 

Some  time  ago  I  atood  in  the  great  Red- 
wood forest  In  California.  I  felt  as  though 
I  was  In  a  cathedral.  As  I  looked  at  those 
majestic  trees,  my  mind  ran  back  over  the 
centuries  of  man's  stnoggle  toward  the  light. 
There  was  the  forest  primeval.  Tbere  the 
enduring  things  of  earth.  Centiu-les  before 
the  white  man  set  foot  on  this  continent 
the  Redwoods  were  there.  When  Christ  was 
bom  In  Bethlehem  these  trees  spread  their 
branches  in  majesty  over  this  valley.  The 
surrounding  mountains  are  timeless.  In 
flying  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world  I 
have  been  impressed  wfth  this  same  feeling. 
The  puny  efforts  of  man  have  changed  the 
world  very  little  after  all.  We  have  made 
great  Improvements  by  digging  canals  here, 
txinnellng  mountains  there,  connecting 
great  areas  by  highways  and  railroads,  but 
comparatively  we  have  done  little.  It  is  a 
sobering  thotight  when  we  consider  the  little 
progress,  after  all.  compared  with  the  ends 
we  might  obtain  In  this  business  of  living 
together  peaceably  and  unafraid  as  nations 
In  one  world. 

Stalin  has  said  In  effect  that  the  govern- 
ment which  first  accomplishes  satisfactory 
feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  of  people  will 
be  the  kind  oi  government  which  will  sur- 
vive. There  Is  more  to  this  observation  than 
mere  propaganda.  It  Is  close  to  basic  truth. 
Much  of  the  distress  of  mankind  grows  out 
of  too  little  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
There  are  2.000,000.000  people  on  this  planet 
who  seek  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The 
strugges  growing  out  of  this  seeking  are  the 
basis  of  rivalry  and  war.  The  urge  for  power 
springs,  perhaps,  from  these  struggles.  We 
In  America  have  fotind  the  solution  of  our 
problems  in  these  vital  elements.  Can  we 
not  and  must  we  not  devote  more  of  our 
thought  and  our  energies  to  seeking  similar 
solutions,  at  least  In  part,  for  other  peoples. 
not  as  an  altruistic  undertaking  but  as  In- 
surance of  our  own  existence. 

In  1917  many  of  us  marched  away  amid 
cheers  and  tears  bound  on  the  mighty  mis- 
sion to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
We  came  t>ack.  those  of  us  who  did  come 
back,  with  the  thought  that  our  problems 
of  enduring  peace  were  settled.  As  our  own 
boys  reached  the  threshold  of  manhood  we 
were  obliged  to  Join  In  the  cheers  and  tears 
as  they  marched  off  again  to  finish  the  Job 
we  had  done  a  generation  before.  This  time 
we  were  to  establish  the  four  freedoms,  an- 
cient as  the  aspirations  of  man.  but  dressed 
in  twentieth-century  garb  and  presented  as 
something  new.  As  a  veteran  of  both  these 
wars,  as  a  father  and  citizen  of  this  greatest 
Nation  of  them  all.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  endurance  of  tbe  American  way  of  life. 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  depends  upon 
International  good  will  and  understanding. 
In  his  great  speech  before  the  Hotxse  of  Dele- 
gates at  Richmond.  Va..  on  March  23.  1775. 
Patrick  Henry  said.  1  have  but  one  lamp 
by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  Is 
the  lamp  of  experience.-  We  have  no  gtilde 
to  the  future  but  otir  experlenoea  of  the 
paat.  History  tells  us  on  every  page  that 
tbM»  are  not  aore  guides.  It  tells  us  too 
of  tbe  tragle  con— quencea  of  tbe  faUure  of 
each  succeeding  generation  to  chart  and  pur- 
sue the  right  ccurte.  In  retrcwpect  v*  can 
•ce   bow   tbM*   disasters   could   have   been 


avoided.    Our  literature  and  State  papers  are 
full  of  such  material. 

In  1018  the  old  Tiger  of  France  pled  with 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Uoyd  George  to  de- 
clare that  twth  Governments  would  defend 
France  If  ahe  were  attacked  by  Germany.  Ee 
predicted  If  there  was  no  such  declaration 
Germany  would  again  make  such  an  attack. 
There  was  no  such  declaration  and  there  has 
been  a  Second  World  War. 

Winston  ChtiTchlll  says  In  bis  World 
Memoirs,  "that  as  early  as  January  1038, 
President  Roosevelt  was  deeply  anxious  at 
the  deterioration  of  the  international  situa- 
tion and  proposed  to  take  the  Initiative  by 
inviting  the  representatives  of  certain  gov- 
ernments to  Washington  to  discus  the  im- 
derlying  causes  of  present  differences."  He 
adds.  "No  event  could  have  l>een  more  likely 
to  stave  off.  or  even  prevent,  war  than  the 
arrival  of  the  United  States  in  the  circle 
of  European  hates  and  fears."  and  that  no 
one  would  have  been  so  rash  as,  "to  wave 
away  the  proffered  hand  stretched  out  across 
the  Atlantic."  The  meeting  was  arranged. 
We  lost  sight  of  the  lamp. 

We  cannot  tindo  the  things  of  the  past,  of 
course.     I  am  pleading  for  the  futtire.     We 
shall  not  always  have  another  chance — not 
In  the  next  war.  perhaps,  if  it  must  come./ 
For  me.  my  anxiety  is  lightened  by  a  great 
hope.     We  in  America  have  accomplished' so 
much.  I  Believe  that  we  need  not  faU  if  we 
will  only  set  our  hearta  and  mind  to  the  tasks 
of  peace.     The  people  of  America,  from  all 
lands   and   from   the  common   folk   of   the 
world,  who  In  300  years  have  built  this  Na- 
tion, need  not  now  despair  because  the  way 
is  long  and  the  ta^k  difficult.     Here  we  have 
gathered  the  hopes  and  longings  of  all  peo- 
ples for  home  and  food  and  safety,  for  free- 
dom in  thotight  and  action,  and  from  the 
tyrant's  lash,  and  made  them  real  for  the 
first    time    in    human    history.     We    have 
lighted  and  carried  aloft  the  torch  of  free- 
dom far  along  the  pathway  to  a  better  world. 
It  is  our  task,  for  there  Is  none  other  to  un- 
dertake It.  to  lead  the  way  so  that  all  the 
sons  of  men  may  hope  for  the  same  oppor- 
tunities that  we  have  secured  for  ourselves. 
The  Pilgrims'  way  In  which  we  must  do  this 
Job  is  lieset  by  dangers  and  dlificuitles  greater 
than  those  of  other  days,  for  we  must  fight 
against  the  evil  and  selfishness  in  man  and 
not  merely  against  material  and  natural  foes. 
Writing    in    Harper's   magazine    for   May. 
Jerome  Feiner  reminds   us  that   when  one 
dozen  eggs  can  generate  enough  psittacosis 
virus  to  provide  an  infective  dose  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  on  earth,  and  that 
a  tnotisand  times  as  much  can  be  produced 
by  one  saboteur  in  a  small  laboratory,  the 
threat  to  our  civilization  becomes  apparent. 
The  threat  is  not  lightened  when  our  high- 
ranking  Army  officers  tell  us.  as  they  hinted 
recently,  that  10.000,000  people  and  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  land  can  be  destroyed 
overnight  by  weapons  already  In  hand  or  In 
the    making.     International    good    will   and 
cooperation  are   the   only   weapons   against 
these  things.     We  have  hardly  begun  to  forge 
these  weapons,  and  the  outlook  for  SJifcess  is 
dim  indeed. 

When  then  must  we  do?  Men  and  women 
more  brilliant  than  I  have  speculated  on 
these  problems.  They  hav«  —need  tbe  basis 
for  peace.  They  have  warned  os  of  tbe  alter- 
natives, but  we  have  not  been  moved.  I 
am  not  willing  to  leave  it  tbere.  I  agree 
with  great  numbers  of  our  thinking  dtbcens 
when  I  say  that  tbe  time  Is  here — It  U  grow- 
ing late — vhen  something  must  be  dtxie.  I 
propose  a  new.  m  strong,  and  a  never-ending 
crusade  for  peace  and  understanduig  that 
will  eventually  encompass  all  people,  and 
that  drive  must  start  in  America  becatise 
then  Is  no  other  place  or  nation  where  It 
can  be  nurtured.  It  will  be  difficult,  but  I 
dare  not  think  that  It  Is  impossible.  I  do 
not  mean  bj  this  that  we  shaU  strip  ourselves 
of  our  own  dufsnam  and  plead  In  weakness 


with  other  nations  for  good  will.  I  am  for 
a  stnmg  America,  strong  in  peace  and  invln- 
dbie  in  power  to  compel  peace  when  such 
action  Is  required.  I  propose  that  we  work 
for  peace  in  season  and  out.  aa  we  work  for 
victory  In  time  of  war. 

On  the  flyleaf  of  my  copy  of  Speaking 
Frankly  is  Inscribed.  -To  Bughle  Kelly,  who 
accompanied  me  on  many  of  the  trips  in 
search  of  peace." 

Leaving  London  in  the  fall  of  IMS.  our  big 
plane  roared  down  the  rtinway.  then  through 
the  mist  that  clung  to  the  English  country- 
aide.  Suddenly  we  were  sbove  the  cloud- 
bank;  brilliant  sunshine  filled  the  world,  but 
my  companion  sat  alimiped  beside  a  window 
ana  saw.  it  seemed  nothing  in  the  sunlight. 
With  a  hand  over  his  eyelids  he  seemed 
burdened  with  great  weariness.  A*  I  looked 
at  Secretary  Byrnes.  I  thought  again  what 
a  difllciilt.  shortsighted  thing  Is  this  whole 
business  of  making  peace.  We  were  on  our 
way  home  after  the  first  meeting  of  tbe  coun- 
cil of  foreign  ministers.  Failure  almost  com- 
plete was  the  only  obvious  result  of  that 
meeting,  and  there  was  no  peace.  The  same 
men  who  had  labored  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
wage  a  mighty  and  successful  war  could 
find  no  meeting  of  minds  in  the  business  of 
peace. 

As  I  had  watched  the  proceedings  at  that 
meeting  I  was  Impressed  again  and  agam 
with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  unpractlced 
and  ineffective  efforts  In  planning  the  peace 
Peace,  not  war.  Is  the  sublime  task,  yet  these 
giants  In  war  became  dwarfs  In  the  pursuit 
of  peace. 

It  was  with  s  great  hope  that  we  set  out 
for  this  first  meeting.  My  experiences  tn  two 
WMid  wars  had  shown  me  the  futility  of  fight- 
ing for  permanent  acccM-u  and  the  necessity 
for  evolving  a  pattern  for  making  peace  be- 
fore the  world  destroys  Itself  upon  the  wea- 
pons of  Its  own  creation.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  thought,  though  my  part  was  to  be 
small.  Maybe  the  awful  waste  at  two  terri- 
ble vrars  was  not  all  waste  after  all  The 
tragic  truth  of  the  failure  of  this  first  con- 
ference, and  the  repeated  failures  of  those 
that  have  followed,  is  that  we  know  better 
how  to  make  war  than  we  know  bow  to 
make  peace.  We  fought  and  built  the  tooU 
with  which  to  fight  at  the  same  time,  and 
our  accomplishments  in  both  wars  have 
been  marvels  of  history.  We  lost  the  peace 
in  World  War  I  and  we  are  doing  no  lietter 
tn  World  War  n.  We  have  not  built  the  tools 
with  which  to  make  effective  peace.  We  do 
not  have  now  the  equipment  required. 

These  things  and  others  traveled  with  us 
on  that  fighting  plane  homeward  bound. 
Our  failure  was  not  the  blame  of  otir  repre- 
sentatives. Secretary  ByriMS  brought  un- 
questioned ability,  Tlnflaggtng  aeal.  and  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  job.  Those  who  have 
represented  us  in  subsequent  meetings  have 
labored  with  the  same  devotion,  yet  we  have 
made  no  appreciable  progress  indeed,  otir 
prospects  for  real  peace  in  the  world  gxow 
steadily  less.  The  results  of  eventiial  falltire 
are  frightening.  Yet  the  man  who  con- 
tinues to  race  toward  the  precipice  does  come 
to  the  brink  and  goes  over. 

I  know  something  of  tbe  catiaes  that  made 
peace  difficult  at  our  first  try.  and  jet  make 
it  so.  Suspicion,  inability  to  tmderstand  tbe 
other  person's  point  <rf  view,  and  tbe  im- 
eeasing  drive  fen-  food  and  shelter  and  ae- 
curtty  are  ever  present  though  unwticooM 
guests  at  the  peace  table  where  eameat  men 
seek  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  Birt  added  to 
tbcaa  BOtt  be  the  acknowledged  failure  of 
tbe  peaeeaiakers.  our  falltve.  too.  to  see  tbe 
need  for  vinity  In  peace  as  In  war.  and  to  pre- 
pare in  times  of  peace  the  way  for  that  unity. 
It  was  that  lack  of  a  definite  policy,  that 
riding-ln-all-dlrect!ons-at-once  policy,  which 
emboldened  first  the  Kaiser  and  then  Hitler 
and  Muj^oiir.i  to  '■Iv-^";?  il-e  world  li  ij  w.-. 
It  is  the  same  liu.k.  <x  forehanded  tlunkuig 
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and  pUnnlng  which  vc^Uteos  our 
now  •nd  which  lnapir«<l  the  Mew  Tor*  Her- 
ald TnbuiM  to  My  editorially.  April  1,  IMT. 
a  jvn  aftar  tlw  dose  of  r«c«nt  hoeUlUtee. 
and  at  :he  eonvvaiac  ot  «te  aaeoad  Mcwcow 
eiinference: 

It  bM  been  MCiM*ad  Imm  iMfrc  than  <mea 
that  the  tmttad  Stataa  wm  fOtDf  to  tlM  Mo>- 
eow  Oonfetence  wttboat  a  eonaJdered.  con- 
crete and  agreed  policy  on  tte  tutur*  ot  Oer- 
many."    A&dtoadd: 

"On  the  eva  at  yeatatday^  meettng  of  the 
Btg  Pour  to  take  up  directly  the  eccnomlc 
orfaaliatloB  ot  OcraiaBy  tt  waa  apparent 
that  ffrane*.  Brttaln.  and  RtMaia  would  pre- 
aent  news  mutually  InaeonrtlaMe  and  tr- 
reconellahlc  wtih  thoae  of  the  ITnlted  States." 

Many  Azncricaas.  I  am  afraid,  mlawd  the 
ahickir.e  ^.^nlfleaaee  of  these  stateoacnta. 
and  nr>t*s  'leoi  y«t  today.  Tet  the  edttoftal 
«-  '  -^prtaaad  a  alcnilleaat  truth  and  a  deap 
Ti  ivatioaa  trtioa*  leadtrs  are  con- 

T  lat  there  la  no  oooubob  groond  give 
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l:p  .'.- .  ce  only  to  peace  while  preparing  new 
plans  for  the  war  they  aae  aa  tnevttable.  We 
have  baea  biuught  to  aee  that  we 
•dMsatowafea 
lie  haee  not  yet  learned,  or  at 
will  not  aeem  to  aee  that  preparcdBCM  ta 
equally  iiaenttal  tn  waging  a  siaeeaHdtl  peace. 
"As  tarty  aa  the  middle  of  September  1944. 
the  President  waa  contemplating  a  teccnd 
ctatfareaea  with  Statta  and  ChurchiU.  •  •  • 
*Hf  thla  ttme  we  had  agreed  upon  cur  fuU- 
wit  and  final  aaaatxtt  <m  the  OanaaB  ctCadel 
and  yet  there  were  no  firm  agreamcBta  aa  to 
wtiat  waa  to  be  done  with  Ocrmacy  oooe  she 
waa  defeated.     •     •     • 

"On  the  pc^ltical  side  there  was  no  agree- 
aaeat  as  to  reparatloos  against  Ger- 
■any  •  •  •  thart  waa  no  ^;rcament  as 
to  sonca;  nothlBC  aa  to  wbaChar  or  not  we 
gctng  to  epcouiafe  cr  diacourage  a 
Oerman  gcwmmmt  or.  indeed  In 
way  the  Alllea  were  going  to  utilise 
German  machinery.  •  •  •  The  earmarks 
oi  trooble  In  Poland  were  already  06- 
etooa.  •  •  •  Oar  Whole  policy  toward  tha 
Par  BHt  natdtd  a  tborooghgolag  tuutarstaDd- 
tng.  parttnilarly  to  far  as  the  Sorlai  UBion 
waa  ciencartiad.  •  •  •  pranca  wanted  to 
have  a  ftdl  part  In  world  affaire  and  the 
dedalan  on  thla  point,  if  not  made  at  an  early 
date.  wctUd  cauae  endtoaa  trouMaa. 

"Purthermore.  there  waa  the  har^niar  at 
Oafts  lAaltad  rattoWM  Coa- 
TOttng  prooadDre  had  not  baan 
•  •  I  told  the  Prcat- 
*  that  there  waa  not  a  chance 
ot  getting  Stalin  out  of  Buwia  •  •  •  in 
'the  light  of  the  Billtary  situatka  aa  Oer- 
many  s  eastern  front  and  that  tf  ha  dM  not 
look  out  we  would  adnd  op  wtth  a  lot 
of  *  •  •  fanutti«  eablM  back  and 
forth,  getting  exactly  nowhere  and  that  we 
Might  aa  well  make  up  our  mlocte  flzst  aa 
last  to  CO  to  aona  coovasilant  point  in  Btm- 
■la  preferably  In  the  CMaMa.**  (Ptvai  the 
■opklas' papers  ) 

Wa  have  aatahuahad  a  SaoaCary  of  Ma- 

whidk  ■iiBi   «<  eovae.   a 

for  war.   Hm  sad  piidim  and  pt«- 

U  aU  oautary  trate^  u  aucceaa  In 


Wf  haea 
aratioa. 

wa  proTlde  the 
to  be  required  for 
Va  baea  ao 

BO 

.     .        for  b^Bg  la  rocceea  tn 
In  ear  srstem  it  ia  no  one's  '^Brlal 
to  maintain  peace. 

LdKoCa  want  to  a  aaartyr'a  tomh  hu 
v  psaca  want  with  htm.     Ib   the 
flf  the  anu.eaty  and  patience  and  on- 
MldlBg  which  he  would  hare  certainly 
eoatriecd.  the  carpetbaggers  and  despcUers 
"^^    *~      In     The  rhasa  of  iMla  •"d 
the  Vovtli 
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today. 

I  am  sorr ' 
It 

true.    We 
net  time  t 
trirths — thdc 
It  U  to  set^e 
Is  It  not 
of  peace 
dreamy 
to  the 
whJch  we 
to  see  that 
of  peace 
and  forealg^t 
Tlctory? 

It  must 
for  peace. 
Mitory  of 
that  have 
takings  as 
dealing  wlt^i 
tiona.  and 
table 
Job.    It  is 


to  this  day.    Something  of 

tature   occurred  when   President 

His  thinking  and  planning 

rent  with  him  to  the  grave  In 

We  were  obliged  to  make  a  new 

new  hands  took  the  reins.     We 

Ite  plans  or  policy. 

lered  over  the  effect  the  Presl- 

mtght   have   upon   the  future 

were  certain  that  there  would  be 

with  the  tempo  of  the  war 

already  knew  something  of  the 

afoot  in  the  Pacific  to  ac- 

Ing  of  the  Japanese.    We 

Ignorant  of  any  special   or 

ements  that  President  Roose- 

aSfectlng  the  later  peace.    But 

dciibtful  that  there  was  any  other 

n  America  aa  experienced  as  he 

of  dealing  with  the  other  Al- 

leaders.    None  of  us  had  known 

t  very  well:  I  had,  through  va- 

ces.  seen  more  of  him  than  the 

It  seemed  to  us.  from  the  Inter- 

l^wpolnt.  to  be  a  most  critical  time 

to  change  national  leaders.    We 

depressed  and  sad."     (Prom  Eis- 

(Iniaade  in  Europe  ) 

lave  no  definite  plana  or  policy 


that  I  have  to  say  this.    I  regret 

more,  however,  because  It  Is 

find  the  way  to  peace.    Is  It 

lat  we  acknowledge  the  obvious 

It  Is  easier  to  start  a  fight  than 

the  differences  that  caused  it. 

that  we  learn  that  the  ma^ng 

be  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of 

idealism  and  brought  down 

realistic,  practical  basis  upon 

war?    Are  we  not  yet  ready 

we  must  prepare  for  the  making 

the  same  industry  and  effort 

that  we  use  in  bringing  about 
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somebody's  business  to  prepare 

1  lomehody  mtust  be  trained  in  the 

making.  In  the  negotiations 

1  leen  successful  In  peace  under- 

the  centuries  have  run.  and  In 

all  of  the  scheming,  macblna- 

1  idlrectlons  that  crowd  the  peace 

Is    not    an    amateur's 

to  be  entrusted  to  untrained 

high  their  purposes  or  com- 

(  evotlon.    It  Is  not  something  to 

on  rare  occasions  by  statesmen. 

(.  whoae  thought  and  energy  have 

to  war  and  the  successful  proe- 

It  Is  as  Important  to  win  the 

to  win  the  war. 

are  true,  and  I  offer  you  the 

^Fsr  and  peace  in  their  support, 

"nesa  for  peace  must  take  Its 

philosophy  of  government.  In 

nt  Itself,  and  In  the  minds  and 

oxa  people  beside  the  other  great 

our  national  administration. 

^policy  must  ba  laade  as  fixed  and 

~  as  war.    Peace  as  the  end  of 

ind   actions  must  dwell   In   the 

people. 

never  had  the  courage,  cr  at 

fpatbooglit.   to   write   the   word 

governmental     hierarchy. 

Sscretary  ot  War,   and   now   of 

not    a   Secretary    of   Peace? 

says  that  the  United  Na- 

c  eaigned  to  keep  the  peace,  but 

that  peace  must  be  made  be- 

be   kept?    Surely,    we   of   this 

Buarta  would  not  be  as  far  apart 

a  Secretary  of  Peace.    We  would 

In   that   case,   a   policy   toward 

for  seeking  It.    That  pol- 

plans  made  theretmder  would 

b^oiid  the  Uvea  of  men  and  ad- 

I   am  ctiufidcnt   that   under 

for  peace  the  conferences  In 

Moaoow,  and  New  York,  and 

would  have  produced  results 
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looking  toward  peace   Instead  of  disclosing 
merely  new  reasons  why  peace  Is  impossible. 

I  was  an  observer  In  the  London,  Moscow, 
and  New  Tork  conferences,  and  what  I  saw 
and  heard  convinces  me  that  failure  would 
not  have  been  Inevitable  had  we  been  pre- 
pared I  Insist  that  there  Is  a  place  In  our 
Government  for  a  peace  portfolio,  under 
whatever  name  It  may  be  called.  I  insist  too 
that  this  Is  not  an  unworkable  vision  of  a 
confused  mind,  but  that  It  Is  a  practical,  pos- 
sible, and  necessary  agency. 

Anyone  who  had  opportunity  to  observe 
the  efforts  of  the  allied  governments  to 
bring  order  out  of  destruction  Immediately 
following  the  fighting  war,  as  I  have,  will 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  train  men  to  operate  In  the  field 
of  peace  than  it  Is  In  the  field  of  war. 

I  take  nothing  from  our  military  authori- 
ties. I  have  the  greatest  devotion  to  and  re- 
spect for  our  -military  forces  and  our  military 
leaders,  but  these  men  trained  In  the  arts  of 
war  are  not  skilled  In  handling  the  imple- 
ments of  peace.  If  we  had  had  a  Secretary  of 
Peace  with  adec,uate  personnel  trained  for 
the  task  of  restoration  and  administration, 
this  group  would  have  been  sent  as  civil  ad- 
ministrators instead  of  our  military  gover- 
nors. I  believe  that  the  results  would  have 
been  widely  different,  and  would  have  con- 
tributed mightily  to  peaceful  settlement. 

"Plrst.  I  tu-ged  that  civilian  authority  take 
over  military  government  of  our  portion  of 
Germany  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary that,  while  the  Army  would  obviously 
have  to  stay  In  control  until  order  was  as- 
sured, the  government  of  Individuals  In 
their  normal  dally  lives  was  not  a  part  of 
military  responsibility. 

•When  I  returned  to  the  United  States  In 
late  1945  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  I 
continued  to  urge  the  wisdom  of  this  move 
upon  Secretary  Byrnes,  but  learned  that  he 
had  undergone  a  change  of  heart.  Thotigh 
always  agreed  In  principle,  he  would  not 
agree  to  Implement  the  Idea  because  of  the 
administrative  and  financial  burdens  that 
would  thus  be  placed  upon  the  State  De- 
partment." (Prom  Elsenhower's  Crusade  In 
Europe.) 

I  recognize  that  these  suggestions,  were 
they  accepted  now,  could  not  apply  to  our 
present  situation.  We  must  finish  the  Job 
now  before  us  with  the  tools  which  we  have 
at  hand,  and  with  courage,  conviction,  and 
good  will.  We  cannot  and  must  not  fall. 
But  I  am  thinking  of  the  years  ahead.  I  am 
imwllllng  to  risk  the  same  dangers  which  we 
now  face  at  the  end  of  another  war.  The 
burden  of  my  plea  is  that  we  waste  no  time 
In  providing  forces  skilled  in  peace,  as  we 
are  providing  and  must  provide  forces  strong 
and  unconquerable  In  war. 

History  has  been  taught  to  the  beat  of 
the  drum  and  the  sound  of  marching  feet. 
We  must  add  something  more  to  that,  be- 
cause history  Is  made  in  the  field.  In  the 
factory.  In  the  home,  and  In  the  quiet  places 
as  surely  as  it  is  made  in  the  military  ma- 
neuvers and  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  chil- 
dren must  be  taught  that  the  peacemakers 
follow  the  war  makers;  that  war  comes  in  the 
trail  of  peacamakcra  who  have  failed,  and 
that  peace  is  as  honorable  and  essential  as 
war. 

We  owe  this  obligation  and  this  effort  to 
minimize.  If  not  abolish  war.  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  peace  to  all  our  heroes  who 
fought  to  make  our  country  safe — thoec  who 
died  at  Valley  Forge,  at  Gettysburg,  in  Flan- 
ders Field,  at  Baatogne.  Corregidor.  and  Oki- 
nawa. We  owe  this  obligation  and  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  generations  of  Americans 
yet  unborn,  and  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  who  long  for  releaaa  from  the  tyrant's 
heel. 

It  Is  my  hope,  my  tinending  prayer,  that 
Ood  may  grant  to  us  in  this  generation  the 
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determination  and  the  common  sense  to  ded- 
icate our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor  to  wage  successful  peace,  aa  we  waged 
successful  war,  against  all  the  foes  of  God 
and  humanity. 

I  plead  for  preparation  for  war  If  It  must 
come  again,  and  it  will  sometime.  I  plead 
also  with  equal  earnestness  for  preparation 
for  peace.  I  believe  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  peace  our  business,  when  the 
fighting  is  ended,  that  we  must  recognize  this 
oflBcially  and  that  this  can  be  done  most  ef- 
fectively through  a  Secretary  for  Peace.  We 
shall  always  honor  our  heroes  whose  deeds 
Inspire  lis  to  love  our  country  and  protect  it 
In  times  of  peril.  We  will  honor  them  best 
If  we  recognize  that  after  war  comes  peace. 
We  should  now  strive  for  peace  with  all  our 
might  All  honor  to  our  warriors,  but  make 
no  mistake  about  my  own  position  in  this 
matter.  My  own  training  and  experience  is 
In  our  military  and  not  in  otir  diplomatic 
forces.  I  urge  preparedness  for  any  emer- 
gency. I  know  all  too  well  that  strength  at 
the  peace  table  Is  the  only  argtunent  that 
will  now  prevail.  But  I  am  thinking  beyond 
today.  I  am  thinking  of  tomorrow  and  the 
long  future.  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 


DavKl  Dabinsky  Honored  for  DUting»Uhed 
Scrrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MOMTAlf.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  News 
Service.  Mr.  EKibinsky  has  had  a  long 
and  honored  career  in  the  labor  move- 
ment and  has  been  a  recognized  leader 
in  that  field.  This  added  recognition  is 
not  only  timely  but  is  a  real  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  welfare  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

David  Dubinsky  has  always  been  an 
Implacable  foe  of  racial  and  religious 
discrimination,  racketeering,  totalitari- 
anism, and  all  other  undemocratic  prac- 
tices and  theories.  Because  of  all  these 
he  has  been  honored  by  his  col- 
.  He  is  Indeed  a  great  and  good 
American. 


BAVm    SCBIWSKT    BOI 


rOB    BUniMGUlSBSS 


(By  Arnold  Bclchman) 

Nrw  Toax. — The  30  years  of  David  Du- 
binsky as  an  executive  officer  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 
waa  celebrated  here  by  bis  friends,  associ- 
ates In  the  labor  movement,  dlstlngulahed 
public  servants,  and  liberal  spokesmen. 

It  was  an  occasion  which  not  only  was  a 
personal  triumph  for  President  Dubinsky. 
but  also  during  which  speaker  after  speaker 
strasaed  the  need  for  democratic  planning 
la  order  to  achieve  security  with  freedom 
and  thereby  halt  the  march  of  Communist 
totatttarianlam. 

Tbt  etteatlc  moment  of  the  celebration 
came  with  the  presentation  of  a  scroU  by 
President  WUliam  Green  to  the  ILG  execu- 
tive. Before  presenting  the  scroU,  President 
Green  said : 

XCV— App. 2oO 


"I  am  now  participating  4n  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  experiences  in  all  my  life.  I 
am  moved  deeply  by  the  significance  of  thla 
wonderful  occasion."  And  then  President 
Green  read  the  scroll's  citation,  prepared  by 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  which 
sponaored  the  celebration: 

"During  the  last  20  years  you  have  served 
as  secretary-treasurer  and  for  most  of  that 
period,  president  of  the  ILGWTJ.  You  have 
given  the  imlon  the  best  o'  your  great 
ability,  rare  common  sense,  constructive 
imagination,  and  unflinching  devotion. 

"Under  the  inspiration  of  your  leadership, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  Its  host  of  loyal 
officers  and  members,  the  ILGWU  has  become 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  powerful  and  so- 
cially vlaioned  labor  unions  In  the  country. 
It  has  raised  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  living 
standards  of  its  members.  It  has  helped  to 
bring  increasing  order  and  efficiency  into  the 
industry.  It  has  developed  a  sound  and  con- 
structive machinery  tor  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  It  has  been  the  Implacable  foe  of 
racketeering,  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion, and  totalitarianism  of  every  type. 

"While  playing  a  monunaental  part  in  the 
above  achievements  of  your  imion,  you  have 
contributed  much  outside  the  union  to 
countless  causes  for  the  public  good." 

A  major  tribute  was  paid  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  who.  in  a  letter  to  Prof. 
John  Dewey,  distinguished  philosopher  and 
honorary  bead  of  the  League  for  Indtistrial 
Democracy,  declared  that  in  "honoring  Mr. 
David  Dubinsky  *  •  •  I  feel  that  you  do 
more  than  felicitate  one  man.  David  Du- 
binsky is  a  man  of  vision,  integrity,  and 
courage.  I  feel  that  he,  too,  will  value  the 
testimonial  to  him  as  recognition  of  the 
valiant  work  of  many  thousands  of  working- 
men  and  women  of  this  country  who.  while 
seeking  to  advance  their  mutual  Interests, 
have  served  the  democratic  well-being  of 
their  country.  His  career  Is  a  living  witness 
of  the  forward  progress  of  collective  bargain- 
ing through  a  score  of  years." 

Speeches  by  Premier  T.  C.  Doiiglas  of 
Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Gordon  R.  Clapp. 
head  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
Francis  Williams.  British  Journalist,  on  the 
theme  of  Democratic  Planning  for  Security 
With  Freedom,  were  followed  by  the  day's 
major  address  by  President  Dubinsky.  who 
called  tar  the  reinstttotiaii  at  a  "quarantine 
the  aggressor"  poUey  sgalnst  the  Soviet 
Union  ss  once  It  was  supgested  by  President 
Roosevelt  against  Nazi  Germany. 

"Communism,  like  fascism.  Is  a  fatal  dis- 
ease." said  Bir.  Dublnalcy.  "But  It  Is  also,  like 
fascism,  a  highly  contagious  disease.  It  is 
injected  Into  other  states  by  spies  and  sabo- 
tetirs.  Its  germs  are  carried  by  dcrens  of 
(K^anlzatlons  with  sweet -sounding  titles.  It 
strikes  with  the  quiet  of  slander  or  with  the 
thunder  of  the  Red  Army.  Becatise  thla 
totalitarian  regime,  lilw  all  others.  Insists 
upon  infecting  ail  the  wcrld  with  Its  peculiar 
sickness,  communism  is  not  a  Russian  prob- 
lem; tt  is  a  world  problem. 

"To  maintain  our  health  and  freedom,  we 
must  put  conuntmlsm  tn  qoarantine.  And 
that  means  more  than  just  placing  geo- 
graphic limits  on  the  ezpanalon  of  Russia's 
empire.  We  must  deny  the  Communists  tn 
our  midst  the  cloak  of  respectability  and  the 
stamp  of  approval.  We  must  take  positive 
stepjs  to  defend  and  to  strengthen  democ- 
racy. We  must  give  democracy  economic 
strength.  That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  EC  A. 
We  must  give  democracy  spiritual  strength. 
That  Is  the  meaning  of  our  aid.  financial  and 
moral,  to  the  free  trade-unions  of  Kurope: 
and  that  Is  vrtiy  we  most  permit  the  free 
growth  of  democratic  socialism  where  the 
people  of  Kurope  so  desire. 

"We  must  give  demccmcy  material  and 
military  strength  to  defend  itself  against  a 
Soviet  offensive  or  to  discourage  such  an 
offensive  from  ever  being  undertaken.    And 


that  Is  the  meaning  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
Finally,  we  must  strengthen  world  democ- 
racy by  setting  a  worthy  example  We  must 
get  rid  of  our  own  black  sheep.  And  that's 
why  we  must  repeal  the  Tall-HarUey  law. 
We  must  end  degradatloa  and  discrimina- 
tion We  must  provide  means  to  educate  all 
our  youth,  to  care  for  all  ova  sick,  to  give 
work  to  all  who  want  to  labor." 


Spain — lacoasisieBt  Mr.  Acheson  aad  a 
State  Dcpartmeat  Policy  Tkat  Lacks 
SeoM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WTSCOMSIN 

»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr  SMTTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  11,  1949,  at  a  called 
press  conference,  the  Secretary  of  Stata 
made  an  attempt  to  clarify  State  De* 
partment  policy  toward  Spain.  His  ver- 
batim remarks  were  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix   of    the    CONGKESSIONAL     ReCOU, 

page  A3010.  The  United  Nations  Assem- 
bly recently  rejected  Spain's  application 
^or  membership  and  our  delegates  ab- 
stained from  voting  by  direction  of  Mr. 
Acheson  as  Secretary  of  State. 

I  hold  no  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Spanish  Government,  but  I  am  surprised 
at  the  argument  that  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  in  support  of  his  ix>sition.  If 
consistently  followed,  many  countries  in 
Europe  and  South  America  would  not  be 
recognized  by  this  Government. 

Now  what  was  Mr.  Acheson's  argu- 
ment?   He  said: 

First: 


The  Pranco  Government  was  one  which 
was  established  with  the  active  support  of 
HlUer  and  Mussolini,  and  that  la  a  Paadst 
government  and  a  dictatorsh^t- 

Second: 

The  first  on  the  list  ot  essentials  for  Indi- 
vidual liberty  is  the  writ  of  hal)eas  corpus 
and  an  Independent  Judiciary. 

Third: 

A  second  fiuidamental  right  is  that  tt  yoB 
are  tried  and  convicted  of  a  crime,  yoa  ara 
not  tried  by  employeea  at  the  State  but  by 
your  own  fellow  cltlaena.  That  Is  the  right 
ot  trial  by  jury. 

Fourth: 

Then  there  Is  the  questUn  at  rellgtoas 
Liberty,  which  Is  fur  damental  to  a  free  eser- 
cisc  ot  the  hunun  pnsisiallty.  That  rigihS 
does  not  exist  In  Sptin. 

Fifth: 

Then  there  l£  the  right  ot  association — 
association  In  political  activities,  association 
m  trade-union  activttScs.  association  in 
bmevolent  activities.  That  right  does  not 
exist  in  Spain. 

There.  Mr  Speaker,  b  the  list  of  ob- 
jections made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
against  the  admi.<:s}on  of  Spain  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  and  our 
recoimltion  of  the  Franco  government. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  all  the  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Acheson  are  true.    1&  u  fair 


I 
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or  consistent  to  chArge  th*t  Spain  is  the 
onl7  natioQ  that  Is  guilty  of  the  charge 
of  fascism  or  dtctatorship*)     What  about 
Russia,  Poland.  Portugal.  Yugoslavia,  and 
other   EuropMm    countries   behind   the 
IrtMi  curtain?    What  about  the  military 
dictatorship    In    Veneiuela.    Peru,    and 
Argmtina?    Do  any  of  these  countries 
honor  or  provide  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus   under   a   free  ar:d   Independent 
Judiciary?     Do  any  of  them  hate  a  free 
trial  by  a  Jury  system  such  as  our  own? 
In  these  nations  is  there  the  right  of 
free   organisation   by   groups  of   people 
for  any  purpose  mentioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State?    Is  there  religious  free- 
dom in  these  countries,  as  ae  know  It? 
The  answer  Is.  emphaUcaily.  "No,"  and 
Mr.  Aches<m  Is  aware  of  It. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  doing  busi- 
ness with  all  the  countries  I  have  named. 
T,e^  than  a  year  ago  we  recognised  a 
military  regime  In  Peru  which  overthrew 
an  elected  government  and  then  dis- 
solved the  parliament  It  did  not  take 
many  days  to  give  our  blessings  to  those 
who  got  power  by  force.  In  Veneiuela 
also,  the  regular  government  was  forced 
to  abdicate  by  a  military  clique.  We 
recognised  It  in  a  hurry,  too. 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  let  us  get  a  little 
closer  to  Spam  and  take  a  look  at  Portu- 
gal, that  sister  sUt«  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula. 

Olive  Holmes,  writing  in  Foreign 
Policy  Reports.  May  1.  IMfl,  makes  this 
signifkant  sutement  about  Spain  and 
Portugal: 

That  ttrataglc  neck  at  land  la  ruled  by  the 
iMt  two  formally  organised  Paactct  rcglmra. 

Continuing  she  states: 

The  lri:en«iflcation  of  the  cold  inr  coin- 
cided witii  tb«  econonHc  crisis  in  Spain  and 
emboldened  the  rrmnoo  regime  to  demand 
American  aid.  In  the  aame  pertod.  Portagal. 
being  in  the  greater  good  graoee  of  the  West- 
em  Powers,  asked  for  flnsnctai  help  under 
the  Kuropean  recovery  program. 

And  she  got  what  she  wanted  and  Is 
the  recipient  of  American  dollars. 

But  what  kind  of  a  government  does 
Portugal  have?  Olive  Holmes,  in  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to.  says,  and  I  quote: 

In  order  to  have  a  govcnunent  which  really 
IttaeUoos  m  the  national  interest,  aoecrding 
to  Sriiaar.  it  has  been  neceesary.  in  practice. 
to  ttaiit  civil  liberties,  altboi^  tbsse  are 
tbfsorecicallr  guaranteed  by  the  uonsMtution. 

Censorthip  is  f»erctsed  with  oonalderable 
rigidity  by  the  MinMry  of  the  Interior.  It 
also  administeri  the  regular  poUoe  fore*  and 
the  eecret  police  which  same  believe  is 
naked  up  with  the  SpaaMl  sectirlty  police. 
Airesu  without  sperlfto  chaipM  are  author- 
ised when  offenses  against  tba  Mfety  of  the 
Btate  are  in  question.  Without  due  procesi 
of  law.  imprisonment,  eentenoe  and  deporta- 
tloa  to  eoocentratloQ  camps  In  the  colonies 
for  rerolutlonary  actlvitiea  are  riatted  upon 
members  of  the  clandestine  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Olive  Holmes  has  made 
the  indictment  of  Portugal  and  obvi- 
ously there  is  little  difference  between 
that  country  and  Spain.  Yet  the  incon- 
sistency of  Secretary  Acheson's  state- 
ment is  very  apparent.  Why  this  double 
standard  and  hokum  ^ 

Last  week  when  the  Secretary  ap- 
peared before  a  Senate  committee  pre- 
ccdizig  tns  departure  lor  the  conference 


In  Parts,  he  Is  reported  to  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  steadiness  and  con- 
sistency fei  American  foreign  policy,  un- 
swayed b)r  Russian  maneuvers. 

Mr.  Sptaker.  I  do  not  speak  in  a  man- 
ner antaitcnistlc  toward  the  Secretary, 
but  the  time  has  come  when  there  must 
be  conslitency  in  our  foreign  policy. 
There  hak  been  a  total  lack  of  it  for  the 
past  10  yjears.  Mr.  Acheson's  statement 
about  Spuin  does  not  sound  like  stead- 
In  e,ss  and|  consistency  in  our  policy. 

We  hate  talked  loud  about  containing 
communism.  Then  we  look  at  the  .situ- 
ation In  China  where  we  have  suffered 
the  most  devastating  diplomatic  defeat 
in  all  oil  history.  The  Secretary  of 
State  ha^  said  we  will  let  the  dust  settle 
there  for  h  while.  And  in  the  next  breath 
admits  tliat  If  a  Communist  government 
brings  order  out  of  chaos  in  China,  that 
we  might  do  business  with  it.  What  a 
record  of  discordant  diplomacy:  Tehran, 
Yalta,  azid  Potsdam. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I 

HON^  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WTSCONSn* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  Z/JbLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  Extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  »Ash  to  including  the  following 
resolution,  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Industrial  Union  Council,  relevant 
to  the  Labor  Extension  Service  legisla- 
tion as  ^bodied  in  the  Senate  bill  110. 
and  its  House  companion  measure.  H.  R. 
1339.  inii-oduced  by  the  Honorable  An- 
BRrw  J.  BiKXXLLKK,  Representative  from 
Wisconsin. 

Inasmach  as  there  Is  a  need  for.  and 
lack  of.  public  facilities  for  labor  educa- 
tion, I  sincerely  urge  this  Congress  to 
heed  thi  resolution  and  give  prompt 
consideritlon  to  legislation  necessary  to 
make  possible  the  educational  services. 

BssoLtrrioif  on  ulbok  ixtzhsion  sxsncs 

Wherea^  the  United  States  Congress  en- 
acted thei  Marrlll  Act  on  July  2.  1803.  do- 
nating pupllc  lands  to  the  aeveral  States  and 
Territories  to  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
at  those  jengaged  in  agriculture  and  me- 
chanical irta;  and 

Whereat  American  workers  suffer  a  gross 
inequity  due  to  the  almost  total  lack  of 
public  fa^iUitles  for  labor  education,  while 
American  farmers  have  long  enjoyed  millions 
of  dollari '  worth  of  educational  benefits 
through  9ie  Federal  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  a^id  business  and  management  rep- 
reseut4itlv^  receive  training  and  services 
through  ;|ubllcly  supported  universities  and 
other  institutions,  and 

Whereai  a  labor  extension  service  bill  has 
now  been  {introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Coa- 
gress  making  specific  provisions  for  research. 
Information,  and  educational  services  for 
workers  t^irough  our  universities,  colleges. 
and  research  agencies:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re*olV€i.  That  this  organisation  support 
the  Immediate  establishment  of  a  labor  ex- 
tension service,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Oepurtme^t  of  Labor  to  pruvkie  research,  tn- 


furmalior 


gaoized  workers  throughout  the  Natloo. 


and    education    services    to    or- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Monday,  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzcord,  I 
Include  the  following  letter  and  editorial: 

Bkexdex's  Oazxtte. 
stockyards.  Louisvxlle,  Ky..  May  It.  1949. 
Hon.  Jamcs  G.  polk. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAs  CoNcazssMAN :  Not  all  livestock  men, 
not  all  farm  leaders,  and  not  all  farm  paper 
editors  are  against  the  Brannan  plan. 

I  would  be  gratified  If  you  would  read  the 
enclosed   editorial   from   the   May   issue   of 
Breeder's   Gazette   which   goes   into   210,000 
of  the  beet  farm  homes  in  America. 
Yoxir  friend. 

Samttxl  R.  Ouaid. 

Bau  GtrAKO's  RoxrsvTjr 

KTW   FARM   FLAM 

What  would  you  say  if  you  had  a  new  Fed- 
eral law  that  would  support  the  price  3rou 
will  receive  for  beef  cattle,  whole  milk.  hogs, 
lambs,  eggs,  and  farm  chickens,  as  well  as 
com,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco?  The  sup- 
port prices  in  1950  would  be  based  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  your  cash  receipts  from 
1938  through  1948,  and  then  each  year  the 
base  would  move  along  to  the  first  10  ye&n 
of  the  last  12.  If  you  and  your  family  do  the 
bulk  of  the  wcn-k  on  your  modern,  mecha- 
nised, efficiently  operated  farm,  with  some 
hired  labor  of  course,  during  peak  periods, 
you  could  produce  up  to  1.800  units  and  be 
eligible  to  get  your  production  payments 
whenever  the  market  sagged  below  the  in- 
come standard  fioor. 

THBXZ  HUNQSKD  AND  TWENTY   ACSXS,  MOBZ  OB 
LESS 

Now  a  unit  Is  reckoned  as  10  bushels  of 
corn,  76  pounds  of  hogs.  86  pounds  of  beef 
cattle,  346  pounds  of  whole  milk,  21.82 
pounds  of  butterfat,  79  p>ounds  of  lambs. 
29.32  pounds  of  wool,  31.88  dozen  eggs,  6034 
pounds  of  chickens.  Or  17.7  boshels  of  osts, 
7.77  bushels  of  wheat,  5.75  bushels  of  soy- 
beans. If  you  want  to  figure  out  a  balanced 
livestock  farm,  you  can  think  in  terms  of  a 
place  capable  of  producing  18.000  bushels  of 
com,  or  keeping  75  good  milk  cows,  saying 
that  is  all  you  did.  It  happens  to  be  Just 
about  the  typical  Breeder's  Gazette  farm. 

FAMILT-rAXM   BASS 

This  Is  the  essence  of  the  administration's 
mighty  new  farm  plan.  It  would,  in  our 
opinion,  put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs — 
on  the  production  of  livestock  instead  of 
cereals,  on  animal  agriculture  instead  of 
•groDomlo  eoU  mining.  It  would  put  the 
SfTer-normal  granary  on  fo\ir  feet,  aa  we  have 
long  advocated.  It  would  stabilize  farm 
prices  and  give  you  about  what  your  stuff  is 
really  worth.  It  would  tremendously  stimu- 
late consumption — S  percent  milk,  at  15 
cents  a  quart  retail.  It  would  let  all  Ameri- 
cans be  on  a  diet  of  meat  and  milk  rather 
than  rice  and  soybean  souffle.  It  would  con- 
serve the  soil,  improve  our  national  herd, 
make  farm  life  very  much  worth  living,  and 
It  would  help  stabilize  the  economy,  prevent 
depression,  build  markets  for  industrial 
goods,  keep  Isbor  highly  employed,  and  make 
our  Nation  secure  In  peace  ur  war  as  to  food 
to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.  Cr  so  we  hon- 
estly believe. 
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WHAT  BSAinrAN  BAIB 

Now  I  want  to  quote  some  things  that  X 
think  Secretary  Brannan  meant  specially  for 
you  in  his  historic  statement:  "It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  support  price 
standard  Is  not  s  ceUing.  •  •  •  When  It 
Is  necessary  to  apply  support  to  any  of  these 
noDStorable  commodities  I  recommend  that 
we  rely  mainly  upon  production  payments. 
The  term  means  exactly  what  it  says — a  pay- 
ment, to  the  fanner  to  go  on  producing  to 
meet  genuine  consumer  need  rather  than  re- 
stricting output  short  of  that  need.  Under 
this  system,  the  farmer  would  be  paid  in  cash 
the  difference  between  the  support  standard 
for  commodities  wtiich  he  produced  and  the 
average  selling  price  for  those  commodities  In 
the  market  place.  •  •  •  Farmers  consider 
themselves  to  be  partners  with  each  other 
and  with  other  people  in  operating  a  program 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  I  believe  they  expect 
to  and  should  accept  responsibility.  I  do  not 
believe  that  full  benefits,  if  any.  should  be 
extended  to  producers  who  operate  without 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  public 
or  of  their  fellow  farmers." 

wx  von  "at»"' — Am  tout 
We  endorse  the  Truman -Brannan  farm 
plan  wholeheartedly.  How  could  any  sincere 
livestock  farmer  do  otherwise?  Not  that  it 
Is  perfect.  Not  that  it  will  not  be  hard  to 
swallow  some  of  the  controls,  quotas,  and 
directives  from  Washington.  But  those  Items 
of  regimentation  we  accepted  with  the  first 
benefit  checks  on  the  United  States  Treasury. 
It  seems  now  better  to  accept  some  disci- 
pline with  progress  than  to  be  entirely  fret  to 
reject  all  sulfur  and  molasses  and  stay  young 
and  wormy.  More  practically,  the  livestock 
producer  will  wonder :  Why  support  the  price 
of  corn  at  all?  Wouldn't  It  be  better  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  feed  grain  after  it  Is  con- 
verted into  meat  and  milk? 


PetitioB  for  Redress  of  Grieyaacet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  mssTswiFFi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  in 
the  history  of  America  has  there  been  so 
much  insidious  subversive  propaganda  as 
is  now  being  disseminated  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  from  school  textbooks 
down  to  crossword  puzzles,  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  America. 

One  of  the  most  patriotic  organizations 
In  this  country,  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Is  making  a  drive  against  the 
circulation  of  these  subversive  materials. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord,  I  am  in- 
serting a  petition  adopted  by  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  their  na- 
tional convention  at  Jacksonville.  Pla., 
and  ratified  by  the  board  of  directors 
and  executive  committee  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
prrmoir  roa  nxwtxss  or  cuxvamcbs 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  hereby  petition  for  an  Independent  and 
Impartial  Investigation  of  the  interstate  traf- 
fic in  subversive  textbooks  and  teaching  ma- 
terials as  requested  in  the  petitions  now  on 
file  presented  by  the  national  society  and  the 


California  society  of  the  Sods  of  ths  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  we  do  hereby  Join  in  and 
make  ourselves  s  party  to  those  proceedings. 
We  request  the  Congress  to  grant  us  all 
relief  possible  in  this  matter  by  determining 
the  facts  and  giving  them  to  the  people  with 
appropriate  recommendations. 

Dated  tills  20th  day  of  May  1949,  in  the  city 
of  Greenwood.  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  Soctztt  or  rax  Sons  or 
THZ  Amxhcam  ItevoLunoH, 
By  H.  T.  KrrcHXU.,  President. 
W.  Gut  Humphwtt,  Secretary. 


Naiioaal 


Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

OF  vtacnriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ma^  23.  1949 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22. 
1949,  the  American  merchant  marine  had 
a  birthday.  One  himdred  and  thirty 
years  ago.  in  1819,  America  staked  its 
rightful  claim  as  a  leader  on  the  seas 
when  the  Savannah  started  on  its  his- 
tory-making voyage  as  the  first  ship  to 
use  steam  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

By  Presidential  proclamation,  based 
on  congressional  resolution.  May  22  hon- 
ors that  date  as  National  Maritime  Day 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  contributions  the 
American  merchant  marine  has  made  in 
both  peace  and  war. 

In  these  130  years  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  has  enjoyed  success,  de- 
cline, and  uncertainty.  The  1850's  wit- 
nessed the  golden  age  of  the  American 
clipper  ship,  with  the  stats  and  strips 
flying  in  every  major  world  port.  Ameri- 
can ships  then  carried  nearly  all  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  trade.  By  World  War  I, 
however,  the  American  merchant  marine 
had  almost  disappeared  from  the  high 
seas  and  foreign  ship?  were  carrying 
about  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
trade. 

In  1936  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  a  fundamental  law.  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  which  has  since 
been  hailed  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  By  means 
of  this  act,  American  shipping  has  con- 
stantly grown  and  expanded. 

Today's  merchant  fleet,  despite  serious 
shortcomings,  is  more  modern,  efficient, 
and  speedy  than  ever  before.  It  provides 
imexcelled  services  to  American  industry 
and  agriculture.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  private  capital  has  invested  near- 
ly $1,000,000,000  in  ships  and  maritime 
facilities.  American  steamship  com- 
panies have  contracted  for  or  are  build- 
ing at  present  six  large  passenger  liners 
and  a  number  of  tanker  vessels. 

As  important  as  these  facts  are.  the 
American  merch.ant  marine  still  has 
grave  deficiencies.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  passenger  ships  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  both  travel  and  na- 
tional security.  According  to  testimony 
by  the  armed  forces,  we  have  today  only 
one-half  the  troop-lift  capacity  neces- 
sary to  meet  a  major  emergency. 

Before  World  War  IT  our  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  services  employed  more  than 


400  privately  owned  dry  cargo  ships.  To- 
day less  than  100  such  vessels  are  en- 
gaged In  these  trades.  These  are  the 
vessels  that  ply  our  home  waters  which 
can  be  pressed  into  immediate  service  in 
event  of  emergency. 

To  help  overcome  these  and  other 
detrimental  factors,  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has  be- 
fore it  now  a  long-range  program  de- 
signed largely  to  bring  up-to-date  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act.  necessitated 
by  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
shipping  during  the  last  13  years.  This 
program  is  one  designed  to  create  a 
healthy  atmosphere  for  the  development 
on  an  American  merchant  marine  ade- 
quate to  meet  this  Nations  responsibili- 
ties .'  s  a  world  leader.  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  our  committee  has  concluded  hear- 
ings on  this  important  program  the  legis- 
lation we  recommend  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Coneress. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  history 
Presidents,  Congresses,  and  our  m<Kt  im- 
portant military-  leaders  have  .stressed  the 
essentiality  of  keeping  the  United  States 
strong  on  the  high  seas.  Fortunately,  to- 
day, all  segments  of  the  Nation's  marl- 
time  industry  are  aware  of  and  are  work- 
ing toward  that  objective.  Congress  it- 
self in  the  legislation  it  has  enacted 
during  the  last  few  years  has  shown  lt< 
understanding  of  the  need  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  adequate  for  trade, 
travel,  and  defense.  On  this  forthcom- 
ing observance  of  National  Maritime  Day, 
we  should  rededicate  ourselves  to  keeping 
America  strong  upon  the  seas. 

There  is  imperative  need  that  tho.*^  of 
our  people  who  live  at  a  distance  from 
our  coast  lines  and  waterways  shall  study 
and  know  the  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  do  all  that  is  in 
their  power  to  preserve  and  promote  it. 
They  can  be  of  immense  help. 

The  New  York  Times  had  an  editorial 
in  its  Sunday,  May  22,  issue,  entitled 
"Maritime  Day."  It  is  so  soimd.  compre- 
hensive, and  complete  that  I  wish  every 
one  would  read  it.  There  would  be  a  bet- 
ter approach  to  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems which  means  more  than  I  can  say 
to  the  permanence,  prosperity,  and  safety 
of  our  country.  Emphasis  is  usually 
made  upon  ita  importance  for  our  ua- 
tional  defense.  All  that  i.*?  said  is  true, 
but  its  importance  to  trade  promotion 
and  leadership  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  much  as  It  should  be.  The  In- 
terior of  our  country  must  recognize  that 
the  merchant  marine  is  as  necessary  to 
their  welfare  as  it  is  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I   Insert   at   this   point   the   editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times: 
MAaiTiMa  oat 

This  U  the  week  wbiea  the  Nstion  looks 
at  its  merchant  manne.  Today  is  National 
Maritime  Day.  It  offers  a  good  cccaalon  to 
remind  ourselves  that  in  years  of  peace  as 
weU  as  in  emergency  periods  we  need  s  strong 
merchant  fleet  to  carry  our  goods,  to  main- 
tain high  standards  at  shipper  serrloes  and 
In  the  larger  sense  to  rymbtMm,  In  ths 
farthest  reaches  where  the  sea  lanes  lead,  tlie 
Ideals  of  free  exchange  In  which  we  ardently 
believe.  That  reminder  carries  the  ever- 
present  implication  that  the  emergency  and 
the  peaceful  needs  are  ineztricaUy  bcocd 
together.     We  have  to  be  rsady:  wc  cannoS 
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kt*  th«  tkllU  for  aa  emergency  unleat  w 
hare  sustAtned  them  up  to  tb«  point  of  crUU. 
Despite  the  WTeral  studlea  that  have  be«a 
devoted  to  the  merchant  marine  alncc  thw 
war.  the  deflnltlvp  survpy  of  It*  role  remalzta 
to  be  achieved      We  have  a  particular  plac* 
In  the  world  maruune  picture.    We  built  tha 
greatest   merchant   fleet   In   htatory   In    the 
course  of  the  war  yeara.     That  fleet  la  now 
dwindling   under  the  eroalona  of   thoae  fa- 
miliar elemenu:   supply  and  demand.     Yet 
we  cannot  permit  supply  and  demand  to  be 
the  only  determiners.     Shtp^ag  Is  not  ex- 
duBlTely  a  business  In  the  neuBl  miim  but 
•n  tnstrumect  at  national  policy.    The  ma- 
jority of  American-flag  lines  c&nnot  compete 
without    substantial    Ooverument    aid.    and 
postwar  cost  Increases  have  empbaslBKl  ttaat 
need. 

Contrary  to  popular  inlwiniiiln  n  il  mil  on 
the  subject  the  shlpplDf  eUlMldy  is  not  heary. 
The  Initiative  and  courage  of  the  operators 
have  contributed  tremendoualy  to  this  coun- 
try's development:  they  have  plumbed  and 
created  ikew  marketa:  they  have  developed 
the  highest  skill  in  the  handling  of  vessels 
and  cargoes,  a  aklll  that  paid  dividends  In 
the  war.  To  them  and  to  the  ships  and  sea- 
men the  Nation  this  week  accords  a  deserved 
"weU  done." 


Safety  ia  C—.\  Miiiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ZLUMOIS 

Of  THX  HOU8Z  OP  RQ^RKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2i.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd.  I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Washington  Daily  News  of  May  23,  1949: 

TO  savs  Mums'  uvss 

roe  the  foorth  time  in  0  years  Congress 
Is  studying  propoaal  to  give  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines  more  authority  to  promot« 
coal-mlnlng  safety. 

Ttna  time.  Congress  should  do  more  than 
study     It  should  act. 

The  biU  now  under  consideration  was  In- 
trodueed  by  Senator  U.  U.  Nkklt.  of  West 
Virginia,  and  Befveeentatlve  IIxltim  Paics.  of 
minoU.  and  the  United  Mine  Workers — John 
L.  Lewis'  union — Is  urging  its  passage. 

Present  law  gives  Bureau  of  Mines  In- 
spectors authority  to  go  Into  coal  minus 
and.  when  they  find  dangeroxis  conditlans. 
to  reccHnmend  Mtotf  msaeurss.  But  It  gives 
them  no  power  to  dose  uneafe  minus  or  en- 
force their  recommendations.  Enforcenvent 
Is  left  up  to  the  States.  And  In  too  many 
Instances — notably  the  1»47  CentralU.  Ill . 
blast,  which  killed  111  mtaen— State  en- 
forcement has  proved  dsptaalty  lax. 

The  Neely-Prloe  bUl  wotdd  avthorlze  Fed- 
eral Inspectors  to  order  Immerttste  with- 
drawal at  all  miners  from  mine  areas  In  which 
they  find  "Imminent  danger."  Mine  oper- 
ators or  managers  oould  be  penalized  for  re- 
fusal to  obey  stich  orders. 

This  proposal  would  not  tnereeae  Govern- 
ment costs,  since  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In- 
spectors already  are  on  the  Job.  The  fact 
that  they  are  on  the  )ob  gives  them  a  re- 
sponsibility for  mine  safety — a  reapoosl- 
bUlty  which,  under  the  present  law.  they 
are  handicapped  In  discharging  because  their 
recommendationj  can  be  ignored  with  im- 
punity. 

TIM  Neely-Prtoe  bill  would  do  much  to 
correct  tLis  condition.    Coagrsas  should  en- 


Preti  Talei  Dim  View  of  Newsmen  ia 
State  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUMOU 

IN  THE    iOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVra 

Monday,  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend]  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I 

include  tne  following  article  from  the 
Washingtpn  Simday  Star  of  May  22, 
1949: 
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May  21. — A  series  of  newspaper 

some    Illinois    newspapermen 

sn  the  State's  p>ay  roll  has  stirred 

Idespi  ead  Interest,  criticism,  and  con- 


>  £>■  lly : 
ntws 


Chicago 
reports 
have  been 
up 
troversy 

The  pay -{roll 
14  by  the 
Chicago 
by  many 

The  stories 
the  Post 
DaUy  New<. 

They 
or  other  e 
Bew8pap>er< 
nearly  H8( 
they  were 
with  their 
and  687 

Some 
the  ■'revelations 
a  newspap  ir 
ments  criticUied 
ices  which 
layed  carryjl 

On  the 
ofOclals 
that  there 
newsmen 
no  apologl^ 
were 


stories  were  first  carried  April 

St.  Louis  Post-Dtspatch  and  the 

News.     They  have  been  printed 

.spapers  across  the  Nation. 

were  written  by  Roy  Harris,  of 

Dispatch,  and  George  Thlem,  of  the 


weekly 


an] 


a  whole. 
Bdltor 
magaxlne, 
unhealthy 
soiled  the 
Ism."     It 


Dm  ViTw  or  Newsmzn  n«  Stats 
Noia    Expos*    or    61    C.^rriid    on 
Statts  Round  of  Censusz  Ri- 
or  Ethical  Dcfxnsks 


reported  that  51  editors,  executives, 

ifployees  of  14  dally  and  33  weekly 

received  State  pay  checks  totaling 

.000  between  1943  and  1949.  whUe 

directly  or  Indirectly  associated 

newspapers.     (There  are  90  dally 

newspapers  In  Illinois.) 

n^spapers   editorially   have   called 

a  disgrace  to  Journalism  and 

"famUy  scandal."     Some  com- 

newspapers  and  news  serv- 

falled  to  carry  the  reports  or  de- 

ng  them. 

(^her  hand,  comments  from  State 

newspapermen  Involved  stated 

vas  nothing  disgraceful,  that  the 

earned  their  State  salaries  and  had 

to  make,  or  that  the  reports 


distorted 

aijjCGcs  pouncs 

Dwtght  H.  Green,  the  Republican  ex- 
Governor  whose  1940-48  administration  hired 
the  newsff  en.  called  the  reports  politically 
Inspired.  ]  le  lost  to  Democrat  Adlal  E.  Ste- 
venson last  November  3  In  his  bid  for  reelec- 
tion, after  a  campaign  In  which  the  Post- 
Dispatch  iind  the  Dally  News  editorially 
opposed  him. 

While  SOI  ne  newspapers  differed  editorially 
on  whethei  earning  of  the  State  aalarles  was 
pertinent,  nany  deplored  the  two- job  prac- 
tice by  soni  b  newsmen  as  a  serious  breach  of 
profeasltma  ethics  and  as  damaging  to  the 
Integrity  od  newapapers  and  of  Journalism  as 


abd  Publisher,  newspaper  trade 
laid  the  reports  are  "a  stink  as 
md  corrupt  as  any  that  has  ever 
"eputatlon  of  American  Joumal- 

a  tided: 


"No  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

Some  of  the  newsmen  held  major  State 
Jobs,  put  n  full  time,  or  were  generally 
known  to  the  Illinois  public  as  having  news- 
paper aiailaklons.  Some  of  those  named  said 
they  were  ho  longer  with  newspapers. 

Some  weijs  listed  on  the  pay  roll  as  clerks, 
messengers,!  or  investigators.  Some  worked 
part  time. '  and  some  were  not  generally 
known  to  bi  State  employees.  All  contended 
they  etimed  the  SUte  salary  they  got. 

Most  of  the  newsmen  named  still  are 
working  for  their  newspapers.  Three  on  one 
paper  have  {resigned.    They  were  the  execu- 


tive editor,  the  sports  editor,  and  the  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Danville  (111.)  Com- 
mercial News. 

Most  of  those  named  In  the  reports  no 
longer  work  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Green  denied  that  any  of  them  were 
hired  to  further  his  political  interests.  He 
referred  to  the  various  editorial  charges  and 
to  the  Post-Dispatch  and  DaUy  News  stories 
that  many  newsmen  rode  "the  gravy  train" 
and  printed  editorials  and  news  stories  "from 
the  Green  publicity  mill  •  •  •  to  keep 
the  Green  machine  oiled." 

Mr.  Green  said:  "The  charges  are  untrue 
and  unfair  to  niinois  newspapermen.  They 
earned  their  money.  They  were  not  paid  to 
write  canned  editorials  in  favor  of  my  ad- 
ministration. They  were  paid  to  perform 
certain  Jobs.    I  am  proud  of  what  they  did." 

Some  newspaper  editorial  comments  de- 
clared that  whether  the  newsmen  earned 
their  State  salaries  was  beside  the  point. 

But  the  Daily  News  said  editorially:  **To 
us  it  seems  to  make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
Moreover,  it  seenos  to  us  that  one  ethical 
factor  in  the  situation  is  whether  the  em- 
ployment was  open  and  public,  as  in  ^he 
case  of  several  well-known  officials,  while  it 
was  going  on." 

sangi  nr  patmznts 

The  reported  pay-roll  payments  for  the 
varying  periods  ranged  from  150.50  to  $21,399, 
excltisive  of  a  $41,281  total  reported  paid  to 
one  State  worker  who  said  his  only  connec- 
tion with  a  newspaper  was  as  a  minority 
stockholder  and  as  an  uncle  of  the  publisher. 

Some  of  the  newspapermen  were  reported 
to  have  State  Jobs  classified  as  field  investi- 
gators for  a  State  department,  such  as  high- 
ways, revenue,  labor,  or  public  safety. 

Some  said  they  did  various  kinds  of  writing 
or  reporting  in  the  State  work.  Some  said 
they  did  messenger  or  clerical  or  public  rela- 
tions work.  One  said  he  worked  five  and 
one-half  days  a  week  in  a  SUte  oil  labora- 
tory while  his  son  put  out  the  paper. 

Several  editors  or  publishers  of  weeklies 
held  major  Jobs.  Their  State  appointments 
were  well-known  and  publicized  within  the 
State  from  the  time  they  entered  service. 

Among  these  were  the  director  of  the  State 
department  of  agriculture,  the  superinten- 
dent of  printing,  and  the  superintendent  of 
multlgraphing.  The  fact  that  the  sports 
editor  of  a  large  down-State  daily  was  a  sal- 
aried member  of  the  State  athletic  commis- 
sion also  had  been  officially  announced  and 
reported. 

The  Republican  State  auditor,  who  super- 
vises the  pay  roll  records  and  who  recently 
retired,  told  a  reporter  he  saw  nothing  unu- 
sual in  the  practice  of  having  newspapermen 
on  the  State  pay  roll. 

The  ex-audltor,  Arthur  C.  Lueder.  said:  "It 
is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  practice  of 
hiring  newspapermen  to  work  for  the  State 
always  has  been  done,  although  I  never  was 
In  office  under  any  other  governor." 

Several  members  of  the  legislature,  which 
has  not  taken  formal  cognizance  of  the  re- 
ports, also  said  the  practice  was  not  uncom- 
mon under  previous  administrations. 

Mr.  Lueder  was  asked  why  some  newsmen 
were  listed  as  highway  messenger  clerks  on 
the  pay-roU  records  under  his  supervision, 
although  some  said  they  did  other  types  of 
work. 

He  said  the  practice  is  similar  to  one  "In 
the  post  office,  for  Instance.  Lots  of  times 
there  were  no  openings  In  one  classification, 
under  which  they  were  hired,  so  they  were 
put  in  another  department."     He  added: 

"The  work  dldnt  correspond  to  the  title, 
therefore.  But  it  made  no  difference  as  long 
as  they  did  the  work  for  which  they  were 
assigned." 

The  SUte's  attorney  general  and  chief  law- 
enforcement  officer.  Ivan  Elliott,  a  Democrat 
who  took  office  In  January,  said  after  the 
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reports  were  published  that  he  had  "the  mat- 
ter under  consideration."    He  added: 

"I  am  making  a  study  of  the  list,  but  no 
one  has  approached  me  to  do  anything  about 
specific  cases."    Later,  on  May  13,  he  said: 

"I  still  have  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion. If  the  time  comes  when  I  ana  con- 
vinced I  should  take  some  action.  I  will 
•ct." 

The  Post-DLspatcb  and  Daily  News  reports 
of  April  14  were  carried  by  the  Associated 
Press  on  its  national  news  wires  on  April  27. 
after  newspapers  outside  lUinols  asked  the 
Associated  Press  for  the  story.  Later  stories. 
Including  one  which  named  three  Albany 
newspapermen  as  being  on  the  New  York 
State  pay  roU,  were  also  carried  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  In  all  cases,  the  reports  in- 
cluded comment  from  the  newspapermen 
who  were  named. 

The  United  Press  said  the  first  story  It 
carried  was  the  announcement  of  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Danville  men  by  Gannett  news- 
paper  headquarters   in    Rochester,   May    10. 

The  International  News  Service  said  it  hed 
made  no  exhaustive  check  of  its  files,  but 
one  of  its  responsible  editors  said  the  first 
story  he  could  recall  was  also  the  Rochester 
announcement.  May  10. 

CKmcisM  IN  KDrroaiALs 

The  delay  In  transmission  of  the  repKjrts 
by  the  wire  services,  and  the  further  delay 
or  failure  by  some  newspapers  to  publish  the 
rep<M"ts  after  they  were  received,  resulted  In 
criticism. 

The  Washington  Post  said  that  "at  best 
this  looks  like  crass  Indifference  to  a  par- 
ticularly Juicy  bit  of  news;  at  worst  it  looks 
like  a  cover-up  of  scandal  within  the  fam- 
Uy." 

The  Post-Dispatch  said  that  with  the  blow 
catised  by  this  Washington  Post  editorial  "the 
conspiracy  of  silence  cracked  wide  open."  It 
added :  "This  is  a  shameful  chapter  in  Amer- 
ican Journalism,  and  the  failxire  of  the  press 
nationally  to  take  It  up  is  a  second  blot." 

The  DaUy  News  said:  "We  deplore  the 
Initial  hesitation  of  the  major  news  service 
to  put  the  story  of  the  editorial  pay-rollers 
on  the  wire.  We  deplore  the  failure  of  some 
papers  to  print  the  story  when  the  news 
services  belatedly  did  get  around  to  It."  The 
Daily  News  has  its  own  wire  service  to  other 
United  States  newspapers  and  it  carried  the 
pay-roU  story  for  the  first  time  on  May  21. 

The  Evening  Star  said  editorially  that 
"whether  planned  or  not  [referring  to  the 
absence  of  immediate  publicity]  the  per- 
formance was  one  for  the  press  to  be  ashamed 
of."  The  Star  continued,  in  reference  to  the 
practice  of  newspapermen  holding  State  Jobs, 
that  "it  is  a  practice  •  •  •  that  ought 
to  be  stsimped  out  wherever  It  exists,  and 
the  newspaper  ought  to  take  the  lead  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  practice  is  exposed  and 
eradicated." 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation said  in  a  resolution  that  "neither 
the  majority  of  the  newspapers  nor  the  major 
wlre  services  In  the  area  gave  adequate  cov- 
erage to  the  Incidents  following  the  dis- 
closure" and  that  the  association  "condemns 
the  withholding  at  such  Information  from 
the  public. ' 

PBXKLXCnON    STOST 

Th^  Milwaukee  Journal  said  In  a  May  1 
news  story :  "One  reason  the  people  of  Illlnoia 
have  been  so  little  aroused  by  the  stench  Is 
that  most  of  them  haven't  even  heard  about 
it.  Whether  It's  a  case  of  glass  houses  or 
sour  grapes,  or  something  else,  the  press  of 
the  State  has  been  strangely  slow  and  in- 
different about  telling  Its  people  Just  what 
has  been  going  on." 

Aside  from  the  Dally  News,  none  of  the 
major  Chicago  dailies  carried  the  pay-roll 
stones  about  the  newsmen.     The  Sun-Times 


mentioned  the  case  in  an  editorial  comment- 
ing on  the  State  budget. 

The  Poet-Dispatch  carried  a  story  last  fall, 
a  few  days  before  the  election,  saying  that 
the  managing  editor  and  a  reporter  on  one 
Springfield  dally  were  on  the  SUte  pay  roll 
as  clerks.  Harris  eaid  he  dropped  the  matter 
then  becatise  of  the  press  of  other  stories. 

Months  later,  one  of  his  Springfield  news 
sources,  whom  he  did  not  Identify  for  pub- 
lication, asked  him  why  he  didn't  write  about 
other  editors  known  by  some  State-house 
people  and  others  to  be  on  the  pay  roll. 

Working  with  them,  Harris  said,  he  began 
the  Investigation. 


Wot  HoMs  Up^  HaW  at  Pari* 


Christun  Principles,  Not  FEPC,  Will 
Adueye  Jastice  for  Miaoritie* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  everyone  knows,  one  of  America  s  great 
newspapers  is  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor. On  May  16  the  Monitor  carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "Southern  Laberalism." 
It  does  not  mention  the  PEPC,  but  it  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  short  arguments 
against  that  proposal  I  have  seen.  The 
editorial  contains  this  sentence:  "Wnen 
the  Christian  spirit,  rather  than  a  doc- 
trinaire radicalism  brings  about  changes 
In  long-established  custom.s,  then  the 
good  gained  is  not  swallowed  up  in 
the  bitterness  generated."  Proponents 
of  PEPC  should  ponder  this  comment. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  entire  statement,  as  follows: 

The  belief  that  there  is  a  fixed  pattern 
for  race  relations  In  the  South  is  a  miscon- 
ception held  by  many  long-distance  northern 
critics  and  fostered  by  some  backward-look- 
ing southern  apologists. 

Actually,  the  vitality  of  aouthem  llboral- 
Ism  becomes  constantly  tnan  apparent.' 
modifying  and  changing  old  patterns  not 
by  doctrinaire  fiat  but  by  organic  growih. 
A  recent  report  of  the  committee  on 
Christian  relations  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chiuch  of  the  United  States  (South)  accents 
this  with  its  assertion  that  "the  present- 
day  claims  of  American  minorities  to  full 
civil  rights  have  a  moral  and  historical  basis," 
as  well  as  constitutional  giiaranties. 

Written  by  southerners  for  southerners. 
It  urges  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Negro,  in- 
cluding the  talented  teachers,  artists,  poets, 
scholars,  and  statesmen  of  that  race  now 
hidden  behind  the  "curtain  of  segregation." 
This — and  the  comparable  positions  taken 
by  other  church  groups  and  Clirlstian  lead- 
ers throughout  the  South — is  a  far  cry  from 
the  period  in  American  history  when  the 
churches  of  lx>th  North  and  South  hotly 
defended  the  institution  of  slavery. 

A  Negro  pastor  In  Ctuutanooga,  comment- 
ing on  the  opening  of  the  public  library  In 
that  city  to  Negro  adults,  declared  recently: 

"Some  day.  every  closed  door  against  the 
black  man  will  swing  wide  open,  not  by 
preasurc  of  law  but  through  the  spirit  ot 
Christianity,  which  is  on  the  march." 

When  the  Christian  spirit,  rather  than  a 
doctrinaire  radicalism,  brings  about  changes 
in  long-established  custom,  then  the  good 
gained  is  not  swallowed  up  In  the  blttcmesa 
generated. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  New  Orleans  SUtes  of  May 
21.  1949: 

wxsT  HOLDS  trrrwm.  hanb  at  pabis 

The  western  states  of  Germany  yesterday 
ratified  the  constitution  which  ties  them 
Into  a  federal  rei)ubllcan  government,  assur- 
ing basic  guaranties  of  human  rlgbu.  With 
that  ratification  the  western  allies  have  won 
a  race  against  time  which  will  prove  valuable 
at  Mondays  opening  of  the  Parts  foreign 
ministers'  conference. 

Russia's  sudden  overtures  on  lifting  the 
Berlin  blockade  foimd  the  Western  Powers  off 
balance.  Drafting  of  the  Bonn  constitution 
had  been  allowed  to  drag  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact  had  not  shaped  up  as  rapidly  as  de- 
sired. New  Intense  work  has  achieved  re- 
sulu  before  the  Monday  deadline. 

The  question  of  Germany's  future  at  the 
Paris  meeting  Is  subordinate.  Both  west  and 
east  are  thinking  of  their  own  future*.  With 
which  side  will  the  German  people  take  their 
stand? 

Pour  years  ago  this  month  Germany  sxir- 
rendered.  Today,  by  the  whim  of  global 
power  politics,  it  is  being  courted  by  rival 
ideological  camps.  Former  enemy  Is  sought 
as  ally;  former  ally  is  now  enemy. 

So  Germany  wlU  have  a  commanding  voice 
at  council  sessions  and  that  voice  wlU  call 
for  a  unified  Reich. 

In  this  bidding  for  German  support  the 
west  has  considerably  the  better  of  It. 
Western  Germany  has  staged  a  come-back 
under  the  Marshall  plan  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  miserable  showing,  economically  and 
politically.  In  the  Soviet  eone.  Western 
Powers  have  moved  to  unify  the  western 
zones  and  set  up  self-government.  More- 
over, the  west  has  ttie  advantage  of  the 
traditional  German  distrust  for  Russlana 
and  all  Slavs. 

Stalin  would  have  the  world  naively  be- 
lieve that  Russia  is  the  champion  of  Ger- 
man unity.  What  happened  in  the  polling 
places  of  eastern  Germany  earlier  in  the 
week  punctured  that  boast  with  a  bang  that 
will  echo  loudly  In  conference  haUa. 

The  scene  for  the  dismal  London  confer- 
ence nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  clut- 
tered with  distractions  alx>ut  reparations. 
After  3  weeks  of  disagreement  Jt  came  to  a 
weary  halt.  Russia's  hand  was  strong  then 
but  the  cards  are  now  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table. 

At  the  London  meeting  Foreign  Minister 
Ernest  Bevin  made  this  observation:  "We 
want  a  genume  agreement  among  \ht  four 
powers,  and  we  do  not  want  a  sham  agree- 
ment. We  want  a  unity  of  Germany,  we  do 
not  want  a  i»etenae  of  unity  In  a  country 
still  divided  by  sonal  barrier*.  We  want  a 
democratic  Germany,  but  we  do  not  want 
a  bogus  democracy  where  a  few  men  exercise 
tyrannical  powers  and  bend  the  people  to 
their  own  needs. 

"We  want  a  central  government,  but  we 
do  not  want  a  cenu^dlsed  German  govern- 
ment In  the  senee  that  It  can  become  a 
dictatorship  again.  Above  all,  we  do  not 
want  a  puppet  go\enunent  Incapable  of  gov- 
erning except  as  the  strings  are  >erked  by 
the  occupying  powers." 
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Tbe  smnmarr  U  ttUl  consistent  with  tb« 
west's  position  st  Parts.  Firm  In  tbe  cob- 
TlctloQ  that  what  it  wants  Is  ngbt  and  Just, 
the  west  Is  re^dy  tor  •  sbow-down.  Of  tbe 
outcome  oX  tbst  show-down.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acbeeon  spoke  wisely  when  he 
cautioned  fellow  countrymta  acalnst  "tbe 
luxury  of  either  undue  p«rtmlnn  or  prema- 
ture npttmlem  - 


Mkial  RcTicw  of  Dedsions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  Should  Be 
ProTided 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS       * 

or  TDonssKz 

ni  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  2690. 
which  I  have  intrcduced.  providing  for 
Judicial  review  of  certain  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeal.  The  deci- 
sions and  actions  of  all  Federal  adminis- 
trators, boards,  bureaus,  and  commisslorvs 
of  our  Government  are  subject  to  review 
by  the  Federal  courts  except  the  decisions 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs in  certain  compensation  cases — in 
such  instances  the  Administrator  has 
detosated  adjudication  of  compensation 
decMons  to  boards  of  veteran  appeals. 
A  judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of 
such  boards,  in  many  instances,  is  greatly 
needed.  A  number  of  our  veterans'  or- 
ganizations and  the  veterans  themselves 
of  our  country  recognize  the  need  and 
necessity  for  providing  a  system  of  an 
impartial  judicial  review  and  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  in  this  connec- 
tion, if  enacted  into  law.  will  provide  for 
appellate  review  in  specified  instances  by 
our  Federal  courts. 

In  this  connection.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  National  Tribune 
and  Stars  and  Stripes  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  calling  attention  to 
the  merits  of  this  proposed  legislation 
and  urging  that  the  same  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  this  editorial,  together  with 
a  copy  of  this  bill— H    R.  2690 — in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 
The  editorial  and  bill  are  as  follows: 

Miarrouous  isctsl4TIow 
Pending  In  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affslrs  U  a  proposal  by  World  War  II 
veteran  Jot  L.  Enurs,  of  Tnnnwsrr .  to  set  up 
a  councU  which  would  hav*  the  authority 
to  reTlew  decisions  of  the  VA  Board  cf  Vet- 
erans' Appeals.  Composed  of  six  members, 
tbe  council  would  be  made  up  of  an  out- 
standing physician,  a  crack  lawyer,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Legion.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  the  AMVETS.  It  woxild.  on 
application,  rehash  cases  that  the  Board  of 
Appeals  has  denial,  make  whatever  recom- 
mendations It  deems  proper,  and.  If  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrator  does  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  the  cotuicU.  claimants  would  be  granted 
tlie  right  ot  court  action. 

Anybody  who  bas  followed  our  thoughts 
on  such  matters  as  this  mast  Sfrse  that  thte 
measure,  u.  R.  2860,  Is  worthy  iegtsistlon. 


We  have  time  and  again  pointed  out  that 
the  Board  >f  Veterans'  Appeals  Is  the  most 
arbitrary  In  Its  methods  of  any  section  in 
the  veteran!'  agency.  Many  Is  the  case  that 
can  be  reel  ;ed  where  veterans  have  suffered 
Injustice  a:  Its  hands.  In  brief,  It  Is  not 
worth  the  ?owder  to  blow  It  up.  E\'en  in 
those  few  c  ises  of  appeal  In  which  the  exist- 
ing Board  1  nds  merit,  so-called  consultants, 
who  are  V; ,  hirelings,  may  take  the  folders 
into  a  bac  [  room,  look  over  the  evidence, 
decide  agaiist  the  judgment  of  the  Board, 
and  make  t  lelr  findings  stick.  Aclually,  and 
regaidless  (  f  how  they  first  found,  the  Ap- 
peals Boarg  members  usually  sign  without 
question  whatever  the  consultants  place  be- 
fore them. 

We  know  of  no  greater  service  the  Con- 
gress can  perform  than  to  enact  the  Kvlns 
blU.  Howe  rer,  we  would  offer  the  author  a 
suggestion  ind  we  would  seek  to  press  It. 
No  group  01  veterans  has  ever  suffered  more 
at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals tiian  1  eterans  of  the  Spanish -American 
War.  Let  Ihem  take  an  appeal  for  servlce- 
connecUon.  and  It  Is  denied  before  It  Is  re- 
viewed. N<  representative  of  a  major  vet- 
erans' organization  knows  much  about  the 
conditions  of  service  back  In  1898-1903.  Set 
up  a  coim(  11.  If  the  Congress  vrtll.  and  It 
can  perform  an  outstanding  service,  but.  by 
all  means  :  nake  It  representative.  Include 
In  the  mem  )ershlp  a  man  who  knows  Spanish 
War  cases.  There  are  still  living  srumy  able 
men  who  taw  service  In  that  conflict  and 
who  are  aaioclated  with  the  United  Spanish 
War  Vetera;  IS.  •  •  •  Let  us  get  this  bill 
out  on  the  aoors  of  the  Congress,  but  let  us 
round  It  ou  so  It  can  best  perform  the  serv- 
ice lntende< . 

H.  R.  3690 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  review  of  certain 
decisions  oi  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 

Be  it  enac  ted.  etc..  That  part  U  of  Veterans 
Regulation  »Jumbered  2  (a),  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowirg  new  paragraph: 

"XII.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the 
Veterans'  A(  Imlnlstratlon  an  Administrator's 
Advisory  Caiincil  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
act  as  the  Council'),  to  be  composed  of  a 
chairman  and  five  other  members  appointed 
by  the  Adn  inistrator  with  the  approval  of 
the  Preslder  t.  Of  the  six  members,  one  shall 
be  appointed  from  among  the  outstanding 
practicing  jhysiclans  of  the  United  States, 
one  shall  be  appointed  from  among  the  out- 
standing priicticlng  attorneys  of  the  United 
States,  and,  of  the  remaining  foiu-.  one  shall 


mended  by 
tlons:  The 
Veterans   of 


be  appointed  from  among  persons  recom- 
pach  of  the  following  organiza- 
Amerlcan  Legion,  the  American 
r  World  War  n  (AMVETS).  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
No  person  Mho  has  at  any  time  served  as  a 
member  of  ;he  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals, 
or  who  has  served  at  any  time  during  the 
preceding  IJi-month  period  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
shall  be  ellg  ble  for  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council.  The  Administrator  shall 
fix  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Classiflctotion  Act  of  1923,  as  amended, 
but  in  no  e^ent  shall  any  such  member  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  high- 
est rate  paid  to  any  member  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  such 
personnel,  o^lce  space,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies as  majf  be  necessary  to  carry  out  ths 
functions  of  tbe  Cotmcll. 

"(c)  Upon  ippllcatlon  by  any  person  whose 
claim  for  ary  benefit  under  the  laws  and 
regulations  Idmlnlstered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  disallowed,  in  whole 
l»y   a   decision   of   the  Board  of 


or  in   pert. 


Veterans'  Api  leals.  ths  Council  shall  have  ths 


functions  of  (1)  reviewing  such  decisions, 
and  (3)  advising  the  Administrator  as  to 
what  action  he  should  take  with  respect  to 
such  decision.  In  performing  such  functions, 
the  CouncU  shall  apply  the  most  eqtiltable 
and  liberal  provisions  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; and.  In  cases  relating  to  the 
service  connection  of  disease  or  Injury,  the 
CouncU  shall  give  especial  consideration  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  361  of  tbe 
Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  finality  of  decisions 
of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  confirm,  reverse,  or  modify 
any  decision,  or  part  thereof,  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans"  Appeals  which  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  CouncU. 

"(e)  Application  for  review  by  the  Council 
of  any  decision  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  shall  be  filed  within  1  year  from  (1) 
the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  such  decision, 
or  (2)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
whichever  la  the  later." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  If  the  action  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  respect 
to  any  claim  for  benefits  under  the  laws  and 
regulations  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
created  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  a  suit 
on  the  claim  may  be  commenced  against  the 
United  States  In  the  district  court  for  the 
district  wherein  the  plaintiff  Is  resident;  and 
jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  any 
such  court,  sitting  without  a  jury,  to  hear 
and  determine  such  suit.  The  llabUlty  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  any  such 
claim  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  evidence  of  record  presented  to 
the  CouncU.  The  judgment  or  decree  of 
any  such  court  shall  be  final  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  administrative  or  Judicial 
review. 

(b)  No  suit  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  com- 
menced within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
maUing  of  notice  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Administrator  contrary  to  the  advice  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  CotincU.  No 
other  statute  of  limitations  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  suits  commenced  under  this  section. 

(c)  Those  provisions  of  section  600  of  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Act  of  1924.  as  amended 
(38  U.  S.  C,  sec.  551).  which  relate  to  attor- 
ney's fees,  and  the  penalties  prescribed  In 
such  section  for  violations  of  such  provisions, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  suits  com- 
menced under  this  section. 


Socializinf  the  Mcrcliaiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House.  I  Include  herewith  an  ed^^rlal 
from  the  Michigan  Tradesman.  The 
editorial  follows  : 

SOCIAUZINO  THl  XntCHANT 

What  Is  to  become  of  the  corner  grocery, 
the  drug  store  In  the  middle  of  the  block, 
the  repair  shop  In  the  side  street,  the  doctor 
who  has  brought  most  of  the  neighborhood 
babies  into  the  world,  when  the  American 
community  goes  socialistic?  The  trend  Is  In 
that  direction. 

IttiA  of  ths  advance  guard  of  socialism  Is 
already  with  us,  rent  control,  reghrnentatloa 
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of  labor  by  imlons,  and  there  has  been  no 
serious  outcry  by  the  public  against  Pres- 
ident Trtunan's  suggestion  that  the  Govern- 
ment enter  the  steel  manufacturing  business. 

But  here  we  are  concerned  with  the  mer- 
chant, the  storekeep)er,  large  and  small,  whose 
gigantic  arm  has  preserved  our  way  of  life 
because  he  has  had  the  freedom  and  will  to 
supply  us  with  our  needs. 

In  the  free  enterprise  state  the  storekeeper 
Is  also  to  a  large  extent  the  keeper  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  free  enterprise.  He  has  been 
the  life  of  the  community's  march  toward 
progress.  He  is  a  man  of  Ideas  and,  next  to 
the  fanner,  the  most  chance-taking  gambler 
In  the  world.  He  believes  In  his  country 
and  In  himself.  To  him  country  and  enter- 
prise and  chance-taking  are  Inseparable. 

In  the  socialite  state  this  same  storekeeper 
becomes  more  a  mechanical  automaton  than 
a  pulsating,  energetic,  hard-hitting  man  of 
affairs  He  will  then  be  called  upon  only  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  his  Government. 

Socialism  does  not  reckon  with  personality 
or  with  Ideas.  Its  primary  allegiance  la  to 
the  socialistic  state  as  the  Communist  alle- 
giance Is  to  a  single  party.  Both  rob  the 
Individual  of  initiative  because  he  has  noth- 
ing to  plan  and  work  for  but  the  Etate  Into 
whose  service  he  is  automatically  pledged. 
No  longer  Is  there  In  his  life  that  incentive 
which  during  173  years  made  his  cotmtry 
strong  and  self-reliant,  eager  and  unafraid. 
No  longer  has  he  an  Indlvldtial  aim,  a  per- 
sonal goal,  because  the  first  thing  that  Is 
crucified  in  the  socialistic  and  communistic 
state  Is  Individuality  In  dealing  one  citizen 
with  another. 


National  Health   Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday,  May  20.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DwcrtLl  gave  valuable  testimony 
before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Health  this  morning  which  sheds  valu- 
able light  on  the  propaganda  campaign 
being  carried  on  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  against  the  President's 
health  program.  So  that  all  Members 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  his 
very  enlightening  statement,  I  am  In- 
cluding It  and  the  memorandtmi  on  tiie 
AMA  educational  program,  to  which  Mr. 
DiifGELL  refers,  with  my  remarks: 

TESmCOHT  BT  EKPSXSKNTATIVE  JOHN  DINCKU. 
BETOKZ  THK  HOtTSK  COMMnm  ON  INTSS- 
BTATE  AND  rOSEICN  COMltXBCB,  MAT   SO,    1S4S 

ICr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  on  the  bills 
Representative  Bixmillxb  and  I  have  intro- 
duced proposing  a  national  health  program 
Including  a  Nation-wide  system  of  health  in- 
surance. I  have  had  bills  of  this  kind  pend- 
ing in  Congress  for  many  years,  but  this  Is 
the  first  time  hearings  have  been  held  In  tixe 
House  (or  their  consideration.  These  hear- 
ings, therefore,  mark  a  long  step  forward  in 
the  march  toward  enactment  of  health  in- 
surance legislation.  I  believe  we  are  on  ths 
way — and  the  road  ahead  will  be  much  short- 
er than  tbe  road  wc  have  already  travorsed — 
particularly  in  view  of  President  Trtunan's 
strong  personal  support  for  this  legislation. 


Most  of  you  bsve  heard  my  speeches  on  ths 
subject  at  national  health  Insurance  and  so 
I  wUl  not  take  up  your  time  now  by  making 
another  one.  A  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administration  will  follow  me 
and  go  Into  some  detail  on  the  bill  and  the 
need  for  It.  Instead,  I  want  to  talk  about 
something  else  In  connectl<m  with  this  bUl — 
the  tremendous,  multl-mUl Ion-dollar  cam- 
paign of  propaganda  and  misrepresentation — 
as  well  as  high  pressure  lobbying — being  con- 
ducted against  It  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  It  is  important  for  you  to  con- 
sider this  In  order  to  weigh  the  testimony  you 
will  receive  in  these  hearings. 

I  believe  you  all  know  the  backgroimd. 
The  AMA,  along  with  many  others,  was  sur- 
prised and  shocked  when  President  Truman 
won  the  election  last  fall.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  campaigned  at  least  partly  on 
the  issue  of  national  health  Insurance  It  be- 
came panicky  and  decided  that  the  legisla- 
tion was  sure  to  be  enacted.  So  the  ruling 
element  within  the  AMA  set  out  deliberately 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  do  that.  It  levied  arbitrarily  an 
assessment  of  $25  against  each  of  Its  140,000 
members,  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  biggest 
slush  fund  In  American  history — a  lobby  and 
propaganda  fund  of  $3,500,000  that  would 
make  even  Mark  Hanna  a  little  ashamed. 
Raising  that  money  was  not  easy.  Many  doc- 
tors resented  the  assessment  and  the  secret 
way  in  which  it  was  levied.  But  the  AMA 
brought  terrific  pressure  on  doctors  individu- 
ally, and  on  recalcitrant  local  societies,  to 
force  them  Into  line.  Senator  Watns  Mokss, 
ot  Oregon,  bas  described  in  the  Senate  Low 
one  doctor,  who  protested  the  assessment, 
was  punished,  and  along  with  him.  many 
mothers  and  babies  whose  lives  might  have 
been  saved  by  his  sklU  and  knowledge  were 
punished. 

But  the  reason  I  am  going  Into  this  now  Is 
that  the  AMA  millions  are  t>eing  spent  for 
one  of  the  shrewdest,  one  of  the  most  calcu- 
lating, and  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  lob- 
bying operations  in  American  history — and 
a  lobby  which  I  cannot  deny  might  have  an 
effect  on  Congress  If  not  exposed.  So  I  want 
to  do  what  I  can  now  to  expose  it  and  to 
show  Members  of  Congress  how  it  is  operat- 
ing to  make  It  appear  as  though  the  country 
is  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

I  can  epeak  authoritatively  on  this  subject 
because  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  I  wUl  pass 
around  to  all  of  you,  copies  of  the  lobby  pro- 
gram worked  out  by  the  high-pressure  public- 
relations  firm  hired  by  the  AMA  to  do  this 
Job.  It  shows  Just  how  this  lobby  Is  operat- 
ing to  try  to  make  it  appear  to  Members  of 
Congress  that  there  is  a  grass-roots  revolt 
against  the  President's  health  program. 

When  I  called  this  one  of  the  shrewdest, 
one  of  the  most  calculating,  and  one  of  the 
most  cold-blooded  lobbying  operations  in 
American  history,  I  was  not  exaggerating. 
I  was  basing  that  statement  on  the  evidence. 
This  evidence,  from  the  fUes  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  itself,  shows  that  the 
doctors  of  this  cotmtry  are  being  asked  to 
take  advantage  of  their  special,  confidential 
relationship  with  their  patients — Including 
particularly  Members  of  Congress — to  lobby 
against  whst  President  Truman  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  feel  is  s  health  program 
in  the  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

Doctors  enjoy  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  average  man  than  anyone  else  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  spiritual  ministry. 
The  average  citizen  in  America  looks  to  his 
doctors  for  guidance  in  tbe  most  important 
tiling  in  his  life — his  health — not  only  be- 
cause of  his  skiU  in  medicine,  but  becauss 
he  has  learned  that  in  most  cases  the  doctor 
Is  a  man  of  high  character,  integrity,  and 
inteUect.  So  this  Is  a  very  close,  intimate 
relationship — a  very  confidential  relation- 
ship—that  usually  exists  between  doctor  and 
patient.  But  I  have  evidence  here  indicat- 
ing that  the  doctors  are  beins  asked  by  ths 


AMA  to  capitalise  on  that  relationship  for 
the  polltlcai  purpose  of  defeating  the  Presl. 
dent's  health  program  and  to  retain  ths 
monopoly  the  AMA  and  the  local  medical 
societies  hold  over  tbe  economics  of  Eoedl- 
clne. 

This  document  here  Is  the  outline  of  the 
lobby  and  propaganda  campaign  presented  to 
the  conference  of  Stats  medical  societies  in 
Chicago  by  the  AMA's  high-powered  public 
relations  firm  of  Wbltakcr  At  Baxter.  Let 
me  read  to  you.  as  a  starter,  a  single  para« 
graph  of  that  lobby  blueprint: 

"We  need  to  locate  the  personal  physician 
of  every  Congressman  and  every  United 
States  Senator  (ths  county  society  secretary 
probably  should  take  on  that  job)  and  have 
him  (the  Congressman's  doctor)  send  a  p«'- 
sonal  letter  to  his  patient,  the  Congressman, 
telling  him  of  the  danger  of  8oclalir«d  medi- 
cine, and  asking  for  his  help  in  defeating  any 
compulsory  health -insurance  program  which 
may  be  submitted." 

Let  me  add  that  the  words  "personal  phy- 
sician of  every  Congressman  and  every  United 
States  Senator"  in  that  sentence  I  have  Just 
read  were  printed  In  Italics.  But  here  is  the 
pay-off  on  the  way  this  confidential  rela- 
tionship between  doctor  and  patient  is  being 
exploited  by  this  propaganda  and  lobby 
machine.     "The  paragraph  continues: 

"We  wiU  provide  form  letters,  but  the  so- 
ciety secretary  should  help  the  doctor.  11 
necessary.  In  rewriting  and  personalizing  ths 
letter  In  each  instance.  This  letter  also 
should  ask  for  a  reply — and  again,  the  Infor- 
mation In  the  replies  should  be  sent  to  tho 
national  campaign  office  and  the  AMA  Wash- 
ington office."  That  shows  how  this  close 
personal  relationship  between  doctor  and 
patient  Is  being  exploited  by  an  outside  firm 
of  commercial  lobbyists  and  propagandisu. 

Now  this  Is  the  campaign,  may  I  remind 
you,  that  the  AMA  has  insisted  in  lU  alibis 
to  rebellious  members,  was  not  a  lobby  cam- 
paign but  an  educational  campaign.  If 
that  Is  so,  then  why  Is  the  Washington  office 
to  be  kept  Informed  of  the  corresp>ondenoe 
with  Members  of  Congress — the  confidential 
correspondence  between  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  doctors? 

This  Idea  of  using  the  doctors  to  Influence 
their  patients  prevails  throughout  the  AMA's 
lobby  program.  Each  doctor  Is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  color  reproduction  of  the  fa- 
mous FUdes  painting  '"The  Doctor"  to  l>e 
posted  In  his  office  with  several  paragraphs  of 
straight  political  propaganda  and  misrep- 
resentation typed  under  this  touching 
picture. 

Now  the  AMA  is  not  even  kidding  the  doe- 
tors  into  thinking  they  are  making  this  a 
great  crusade  for  the  benefit  of  ths  American 
people  and  for  better  medicine.  In  their 
proposal  to  post  these  pictures  in  doctors' 
offices  they  outline  It  as  "the  first  step  in 
making  doctors  campaigners  in  their  own 
behalf."  I  might  add  that  those  words  "in 
their  own  behalf"  are  also  in  Italics.  In 
other  words,  the  doctors  are  being  asked  to 
use  their  personal,  confidential  relationships 
with  patients  to  make  a  selfish  political 
battle  for  their  own  benefit.  Suppose  the 
ministers  of  this  Nation  undertook  such  a 
campaign?  What  wotild  be  the  public 
reaction? 

The  whole  ABIA  campaign,  as  I  have  said, 
is  based  on  using  selfishly  this  trusting  and 
confidential  relationship  existing  between 
doctors  and  patients.  Pamnblets  are  being 
printed,  this  campaign  outline  states.  In 
lou  at  at  least  7.500.000  each  so  that  each 
doctor  can  have  50  copies  for  distribution  to 
hte  patients.  A  "small,  sparked-up  human 
interest  folder"  U  being  furnished  'no  sat- 
isfy the  need  among  doctors  for  a  simpls 
piece  that  can  l>e  given  to  patients.  maUed 
with  statements  or  placed  in  waiting  rooms." 

To  be  sure  that  this  propaganda  gets  to 
aU  doctors  and  thrcujrh  them  to  their  pa- 
tients, machinery  has  been  set  tip  in  everf 
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Stat*  to  Me.  ••  this  document  ••!«.  "tluit 
Khipmenta  at  aatertals  fkom  the  nettonel 
beadquarten  oAeas  actually  gat  Into  doctors' 
ofllcca  and  Anally  Into  tbe  Iwnda  of  doctors* 
patlenu* 

Some  of  Uie  material  la  not  designed  lor 
distribution  to  tlM  pubUc.  It  Is  aimed  at 
tbe  doctora.  to  key  tbcm  up  to  &jbt  tor  t^ie 
cause,  and  to  show  them  oonfidentially  bow 
to  do  It.  It  coctains  "simple  instructions  on 
bow  to  practice  on  the  body  politic."  as  this 
— ■—f^'lf  outline  expresses  it.  This  means. 
IB  actual  practice,  tbe  use  of  the  "scar* 
tachnique"  popuIanHd  In  Germany  by  Bit- 
lar  Pati£nu  are  batng  told  by  their  doc- 
tors  to  whom  they  feel  they  owe  their  lives 
that  "tf  this  eoclallnd  medicine  legtslaUon 
goes  through  I  will  quit  my  practice  "  A 
man  who  has  relied  otx  a  certain  doctor  to 
carry  him  through  a  tough  medical  crisis  is 
Ilkaiy.  after  a  hint  of  that  kind,  to  ruah  to 
tlM  iMilhcir  with  a  letter  to  his  Congresaman 
what  the  doctor  has  deacribed  as 
medicine. **  But  the  chances  are 
that  neither  the  doctor,  nor  the  patient, 
could  glre  eTen  a  rough  approximation  of 
the  terms  of  the  legialatlcm. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  make 
U  perfectly  clear  to  the  committee  at  this 
tlM*  CImt  I  am  oppoasd  to  sortaltaert  medl- 
dns  aa  much  aa  I  am  oppoaed  to  the  stran- 
gling effect  of  commercial  medicine.  Both 
are  corroatre  and  detrimental  to  the  peoples* 
welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  health  insur- 
ance, in  the  form  which  I  am  advocating,  is 
wholesome  and  desirable  in  leveling  the 
fciwnti  at  hmlth. 

Baum  doctors  en  passing  out  cards  to  their 
patients  to  be  sivmed  and  sent  to  Members 
of  Ooogrees  protesting  against  this  legi&la- 
tion.  I  ha^e  in  my  hand  here,  for  example, 
a  oopf  at  a  letter  received  recently  by  our 
eoUeague  Beprcsenutive  Dwicht  L.  Rooxts 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Rocsas  had  sent  to  one  of 
his  eocstttuenta  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
protest  against  this  health  legislation.  In 
reply  the  constituent  wrote: 

"I  wish  to  state  that  this  card  waa  signed 
by  m*  on  what  you  might  call  'pressure.' 
At  the  tlma  I  signed  this  card  my  wife  was 
In  tbe  hospital  for  an  operation,  and  while 
at  the  doctor's  oAce  I  waa  handed  this  card 
to  ttt/x,  under  the  dseuiMtances  I  felt  that 
I  was  compelled  to  stga  aven  though  I  am 
100-percent  for  compulsory  health  insurance. 

"It  Is  my  belief  that  thousands  of  other 
par  sous  are  handed  these  cards  to  sign  under 
similar  rlrcumatanees.  and  Is  very  unfair  to 
all  parties  cuuecfnad. 

"It  is  requefted  that  this  card  slgnad  by 
me  be  stricken  from  your  records  or  re- 
turned to  me." 

I  hope  the  next  time  you  members  of  the 
committee  go  through  a  batch  of  letters  and 
opportng  this  legislation  you  will  re- 
thlB  Incident  I  have  Just  described 
to  you.  I  am  delighted  to  note  that  tbe 
Rules  Committee  has  approved  an  investiga- 
tion of  lobbi'>«.  One  of  its  first  tasks  should 
be  an  Investigation  of  these  high  pressure 
tactics  by  the  doctors — tactics  which  I  be- 
lieve are  a  disgrace  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

Tka  kith-powered  personal  spiamarti  ci 
doetogi  to  patlanta,  which  I  have  bean  de- 
scribing to  you.  is  Jxat  one  of  the  tactlca 
of  organised  medicine  under  the  leadership 
of  this  public  relatioiu  firm  which  has  taken 
the  rampalgn  out  of  the  hands  of  tbe  doc- 
tors, aad  tamed  the  AMA  Into  a  profes- 
skmal  politlcai  lobby  Instead  of  a  scientifb: 
organtastlon  commlUad  only  to  the  public 


This  personal  spproadi  Is  retail  lobbying. 
But  the  AMA  lobby  directors  have  worked 
ouc  a  scheme  slso  for  lobbying  on  a  whole- 
sale basis — to  make  Jt  appear  to  Congress 
that  whole  cr^mmunities  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation.  This  is  done  b;  railroading 
tbrough  every  conceivable  organization — 
wnetber  of  a  political  nature  or  not — reso- 
lutions opposing  "sociallsad  madlclne." 


Usually  t  bis  Is  done  by  doctors  or  their 
wives  who  are  members  of  such  groups — 
and  usually  members  of  considerable  stand- 
ing. They  arrange  for  a  speaker  to  tell  the 
club  or  ci'  ic  organlaatton.  or  professional 
group,  wttj  Lout  any  regard  for  truth  that 
■Mdicine"  aa  they  label  health 
I.  Kmld  erect  a  huge  bureaucracy, 
create  new  taxea.  and  break  down  the  prac- 
tice of  met  idne.  Barely  is  an  opportunity 
provided  f  ir  the  organisation  to  hear  a 
speaJker  favoring  the  legislation.  On  the 
basis  of  thl  I  one-sided  presentation  endorsed 
by  their  reupected  colleague.  Dr.  So-and-so. 
the  or^anieition  rtishes  through  a  resolution 
opposing  "locialized  medicine"  and  sends  it 
on  to  Mem  tiers  of  Congress. 

Specific  ci  Lrections  are  provided  for  getting 
resolutions  adopted  by  organizations  of  all 
kinds,  even  thoee  which  have  a  "policy  of 
not  taking  u:tion  on  public  Issues"  or  which 
"profess  'u  0  interest' "  in  the  Issue.  In 
order  to  ge1  action  out  of  such  groups,  form 
speeches  "geared  to  different  types  of  audi- 
ences" are  irepared  by  the  propaganda  ma- 
chine in  C  nicago.  Detailed  directions  also 
are  provld<d  for  getting  these  resolutions 
forwarded  to  Washington  with  "covering 
letters  asklog  for  a  reply,  in  order  to  keep 
advised,  if  ;>ossible,  of  the  position  of  your 
legislative  representatives."  Once  more.  I 
remind  yon  of  the  claim  that  this  is  an 
educational  and  not  a  lobbying  campaign. 

This  lobby  campaign  plan,  which  I  hold 
in  my  banc  ,  outlines  the  detailed  machinery 
for  the  opiration  of  this  false-front  lobby 
for  the  doci  ors.  It  virtually  dictates  to  every 
county  me<:  leal  society  orders  to  adopt  strong 
resolutions  and  even  suggests  what  these 
resolutions  should  say.  Tbe  presidents  of 
these  local  societies  are  told  to  ask  their 
CongrsssBM  a  fbr  replies,  so  that  "his  posi- 
tion can  be  made  known  to  the  doctors  of  his 
district."  '  "his  document  tells  the  doctors 
that  the  "csmbined  political  strength  of  all 
the  doctors  in  a  congressional  district  Is  Im- 
pressive— ai  id  we  need  to  put  every  Congress- 
man on  no;ice  of  the  position  taken  by  his 
doctor  con*  Ituents."  To  counter  this.  I  hope 
the  millloni  i  of  average  people  will  give  their 
expression  rhich  will  be  even  more  impres- 
sive. 

Now.  mild  ycu.  this  Is  all  part  of  th* 
"educattoni  1  campaign"  not  lobbying  cam- 
paign— as  the  AMA  has  described  it  to  Its 
members. 

Speakers,  committees  are  being  organized 
in  every  county  society  to  propagandize  on 
this  issue  and  in  some  areas  the  doctors  are 
even  taking  cotirses  in  public  sp>eaking  so 
that  they  ci  in  speUbind  their  audiences  with 
the  propaganda  written  for  them  in  the 
"emotional  fighting  prose"  which  the  press 
agenU  theooselves  said  they  would  use. 
Form  speecnes  are  provided  from  the  cam- 
paign headauarters  In  Chicago,  but  tbe  pub- 
licity directors  have  urged  the  speakers  to 
localize  thetn  to  meet  local  conditions. 

One  of  thje  most  interesting  angles  of  this 
so-called  c^cational  campaign  is  that  It  Is 
aimed  at  piesenting  to  the  public  only  one 
side  of  thel  issue— the  discussion  U  staged 
behind  an  iron  curtain  Just  as  the  Journal 
of  the  Amer  can  Medical  Association  has  don* 
for  many  yeun.  No  medical  Journal  has  ever 
presented  to  the  doctors  a  fair  article  by  an 
advocate  of  the  President  s  health  program- 
quite  contrij-y  to  the  record  of  British  and 
Canadian  d(»ctors.  In  line  with  that  policy, 
this  document  warns  the  doctors  against 
engaging  ir  debates  because  they  make  a 
forum  for  ;he  opposition.  Obviously  this 
Is  an  issue  cm  which  the  propaganda  machine 
does  not  wait  both  sides  presented. 

Campaign^  committees  have  been  created 
In  each  Bute  and  In  most  counties  to  con- 
dua  this  campaign.  The  instructions  for  tha 
formation  o^  these  committees  say  that  lay- 
men may  b«  added  but  warns  that  commit- 
tees should  l>e  kept  close-knit  and  controlled 
by  the  profession's  own  chairman.  Appar- 
ently  orsan  zed  medicine  wants  to  control 


this  campaign  Just  as  tightly  as  It  controls 
the  organization  of  medical  practice. 

Another  interesting  angle  of  this  educa- 
tional campaign  is  the  approach  to  the  press. 
The  campaign  directors  have  ordered  that 
their  words  of  emotional,  fighting  prose  shall 
reach  the  people  through  normal  newspaper 
and  magazine  channels,  rather  than  through 
direct  publicity  releases.  They  propose  to 
work  with  the  great  newspapers  and  the 
national  magazines  to  get  them  to  do  special 
Jobs,  with  real  reader  interest  and  assert  that 
this  work  already  Is  well  started.  Judging 
from  the  tone  of  some  of  the  articles  I  have 
noted  recently  in  the  popular  magazines  I 
am  afraid  it  is  correctly  stated — they  have 
started. 

What  Whltaker  and  Baxter  mean  by  reach- 
ing the  press  through  normal  newspaper  and 
magazine  channels,  rather  than  through 
direct  publicity  releases  I  can  only  guess. 
But  my  guessing  is  Influenced  to  some  extent 
by  what  happened  in  a  similar  campaign  con- 
ducted by  this  firm  in  California  against 
Gov.  Karl  Warren's  proposal  for  a  State 
health-lnstirance  program.  After  that  cam- 
paign was  started  the  California  doctors  re- 
ported to  the  AMA  that  the  newspapers  had 
been  cool  and  unreceptlve  to  them  at  first 
but  this  attitude  was  changed  by  taking  ad- 
vertisements In  every  newspaper  in  the  State. 
They  reported  naively  that  after  the  adver- 
tisements were  Inserted  "we  found  that  the 
response  from  editors  in  publicity  has  been 
far  beyond  anything  we  expected." 

Their  success  In  that  campaign  was  what 
won  for  Whltaker  and  Baster  their  present 
Juicy  contract  with  the  AMA.  We  can  as- 
sume that  they  will  put  their  experience  in 
California  to  good  use  in  the  national  cam- 
paign, and  any  day  now  we  may  exp>ect  to 
see  advertisements  In  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  on  the  issue  of  national  hetdth 
Insurance.  In  fact  It  was  recently  reported 
that  the  advertising  Is  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
local  societies  quite  outside  of  the  $3,500,000 
campaign  fund  being  raised  by  the  AMA. 
So  unless  there  is  a  thorough  lobby  investi- 
gation by  Congress,  we  may  never  know  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  are  being  thrown 
into  this  special-interest  fight  by  organized 
medicine. 

On  the  other  bend,  most  newspapers  and 
magazines  Already  are  so  friendly  to  the 
doctors'  catose  in  their  campaign  against  the 
Fair  Deal  program  that  organized  medicine 
may  decide  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
advertising  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  about 
this  story  I  have  been  telling.  No  one  has  a 
higher  regard  than  I  have  for  most  of  the 
doctors  who  constitute  the  great  medical  pro- 
fession. They  have  shown  through  the  years 
their  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  by  their 
widespread  practice  of  charity  medicine,  by 
their  research  In  the  public  Interest,  and  by 
their  high  professional  standards.  But  I 
want  to  distinguish  between  the  doctors  and 
what  I  called  organized  medicine — as  rep- 
resented by  the  hard  core  now  in  control  of 
the  AMA  and  many  of  th*  local  medical  so- 
cieties. Organized  medicine  is  controlled  by 
political  doctors.  A  study  has  shown  that 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  AMA  U  com- 
posed chiefly  of  specialists  and  high-salaried 
urban  physicians  who  are  In  no  way  repre- 
sentative of  the  bulk  of  hard-working  doctors 
In  the  United  States. 

These  political  doctors  are  of  a  different 
character.  They  are  engaging  today  In  tac- 
tics which  I  am  sure  most  doctors  do  not 
approve,  and  about  which  I  am  sure  many 
doctors  are  deeply  ashamed.  The  most 
dangerous  part  of  this  situation  is  that  the 
political  doctors  are  In  complete  control  of 
the  machinery  of  organized  medicine.  They 
are  dictating  1^  policies,  ana  are  using  pres- 
sure as  well  as  direct  disclp-lnary  action  to 
enforce  their  will  on  the  practicing  physi- 
cians of  this  country.  I  know  many  doctors 
who  favor  national  health  mjfurance  but  are 
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unwilling  to  risk  retaliation  from  their  medi- 
cal societies  by  speaking  out  for  it. 

Few  doctors  are  In  a  position  to  buck  their 
medical  societies.  In  order  to  retain  access 
to  the  hospitals  of  their  community,  they 
must  belong  to  the  medical  societies — and 
many  of  them  are  dependent  for  their  run  of 
patients  upon  other  doctors.  There  Is  no  way 
to  tell  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  medical 
profession  would  be  In  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion if  free  thinking  and  free  speech  pre- 
vailed in  medical  circles  today — but  I  am 
sure,  after  years  of  talking  with  doctors  on 
the  subject  indlTidually.  that  the  number 
would  be  large. 

This  is  a  dangerous  situation  in  a  democ- 
racy, and  I  want  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  situation. 
Here  is  a  close-knit  group  of  political  doctors 
which  borders  upxjn  a  dictatorship  in  control 
of  a  vast  propaganda  machine  and  using 
every  possible  pressure  to  enforce  their  will 
on  a  great  and  humanitarian  p>rofession. 
The  propaganda  machine  even  writes  the 
speeches  and  the  letters  for  the  doctors.  I 
bopa  you  will  recognize  when  the  so-called 
spokesmen  for  the  AMA  app>ear  here  that  the 
statements  they  deliver  are  probably  not 
their  own — but  statements  written  by  the 
highly  paid  publicity  firm  of  Whltaker  and 
Baxter.  The  doctors  are  merely  serving  In 
this  campaign  as  Charlie  McCarthy's  for 
Whltaker  and  Baxter.  The  evidence  I  have 
presented  proves  this  charge. 

How  many  practicing  physicians  they 
really  speak  for,  no  one  can  know.  I  cite 
again  the  case  described  by  Senator  Morsk  in 
the  Senate — of  a  doctor  on  the  faculty  of 
Louisiana  State  University  who  dared  to  pro- 
test the  AMA  assessment  along  with  almost 
200  of  the  leading  doctors  In  America.  Soon 
after  his  protest  was  published  he  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  State  health 
officer  of  Arkansas  relating  to  some  lectures 
he  had  been  asked  to  deliver  in  that  State: 

"This  letter  is  being  written  to  you  as  a 
result  of  a  special  request  made  by  the 
Arkansas  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
Pulaski  County  Medical  Society,  with  refer- 
ence to  your  appointment  as  special  consult- 
ant In  pediatrics  for  the  Arkansas  State  Board 
of  Health  for  the  postgraduate  pediatrics 
course  to  be  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  School  of  Medicine  in  Little  Rock 
during  the  period  from  March  10  to  12,  In- 
clusive, 1949. 

"The  Arkansas  State  Medical  Society  and 
the  Pulaski  Medical  Society  have  been  ad- 
vised through  authoritative  sources  that  you 
were  one  of  the  136  (later  nearly  200)  signers 
ot  certain  papers  and  documenu  severely 
criticizing  the  American  Medical  Society. 
Through  this  action  on  your  part  the  Arkan- 
sas State  Medical  Society  and  the  Pulaski 
County  Medical  Society  request  that  you  not 
appear  on  the  postgraduate  pediatric  course 
to  be  conducted  on  the  above-referred- to 
dates. 

"This  department  sincerely  regrets  that 
this  most  embarrassing  situation  has  arisen 
and  further  regrets  that  it  is  necessary  to 
cancel  your  appointment  as  special  conault- 
ant  for  the  Arkansas  SUte  Board  of  Health." 

The  doctor  who  received  that  letter — Dr. 
Myron  E.  Wegman — wrote  to  a  friend  as 
follows : 

"While  I  am,  of  course,  shocked  that  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  a  controversial 
question  before  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic should  be  carried  over  to  education  and 
scientific  wOTk,  I  am  afraid  that  It  Is  not 
unexpected." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  a  shocking  comment- 
ary on  the  atmosphere  prevailing  today  In 
the  medical  profession  of  this  great  democ- 
racy. But  I  am  afraid  the  crltlciBm  Is  fully 
Justified.  May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  clos- 
ing that  the  punishment  in  that  case  was 
not  administered  to  Dr.  Wegman  so  much  as 
to  the  people  of  Arkansas,  who  need  his  ad- 
vice on  the  saving  of  babies'  lives — and  to 


the  people  of  America,  who,  because  of  this 
incident,  are  less  likely  to  get  the  real  senti- 
ment of  the  medical  profession  on  this  pend- 
ing leglestlon.  I  hope  you  will  remember 
that  fact  m  assessing  the  testimony  In  thes* 
hearings. 

(From  the  Dallas  Medical  Journal  of  April 
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What  Will  Wk  Do  With  the  Doctor's  $25?- 
THE  Natiomal  Campaign   Plan  c»-  Pkocx- 

DUSX 

(Presented  by  Clem  Whltaker  and  Leone  Bax- 
ter,  directors  of   the   national   education 
campaign  of  the  American  Medical  Assucia- 
tlon  for  the  Conference  of  State  Medical 
Societies,  Chicago,  February  12,  1949) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
every  minister  preaches   from   a   text — and 
every  campaign,  if  It  is  a  successful  cam- 
paign, has  to  have  a  theme. 

The  theme,  if  It  is  geared  to  reach  more 
than  100.000.000  people,  as  we  must  in  this 
canapaign,  should  have  simplicity  and  clarity. 
Most  of  all,  it  must  high-rx>int  the  major 
Issues  of  the  campaign  with  great  brevity — 
In  language  that  paints  a  picture  under- 
standable to  people  in  all  circumstances. 

KVaiT  DOCTOa  A  CAMPAICNEX 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  a  large, 
blown-up  color  reproduction  of  the  famous 
Fildes  painting,  the  Doctor,  on  exhibit  here 
today,  with  the  simple  caption  under  It: 
"Keep  politics  out  of  this  picture." 

The  picture  and  the  caption,  even  without 
elaboration,  focus  attention  on  one  of  the 
most  Important  arguments  against  govern- 
ment-controlled medicine. 

Smaller  color  reproductions  of  this  famous 
painting  soon  will  go  up  in  doctors'  offices 
all  over  America  as  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
dramatizing  our  case  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  more  Important — as  the  first  step 
in  making  doctors  campaigners  In  their  own 
behalf.  For  this  purpose  we  have  added  a 
hundred  words  of  text  which  help  to  estab- 
lish the  theme  of  this  campaign. 

I'm  going  to  read  you  that  text,  because  it 
stresses,  in  simple  language,  the  essential 
points  of  tbe  case  which  we  believe  will  turn 
the  tide  against  compulsion  and  in  favor  of 
voluntary  health  insin-ance. 

The  text  is  as  follows : 

KKi3>  politics  OtTT  OT  TUXB  PICTtna 

"When  the  life — or  health— of  a  loved  one 
is  at  stake,  hope  lies  in  the  devoted  servic* 
of  your  doctor. 

"Would  you  change  this  picture? 

"Compulsory  health  Insurance  is  political 
medicine. 

"It  would  bring  a  third  party — a  politi- 
cian— between  you  and  your  doctor.  It 
would  bind  up  your  fiunlly's  health  in  red 
tape.  It  would  result  In  heavy  pay-roll 
tasea — and  inferior  medical  care  for  you  and 
yoflir  family.    Dont  let  that  happen  here. 

"You  have  a  right  to  prepaid  medical  care — 
of  your  own  choloe.  Ask  your  doctor,  or  your 
insurance  man.  about  budget -basis  health 
protection." 

This  Is  signed:  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

These  smaller  posters  will  be  sent  under 
the  signature  of  the  AMA  to  show  medical 
men  throughout  the  country  that  the  asso- 
ciation Is  resolutely  behind  tbe  national 
campaign.  They  will  be  sent  to  doctors  only 
at  their  own  request.  Return  postal  cards 
will  be  in  the  mail  shortly. 

The  dimensions  of  the  posters  are  approxi- 
mately 18  X  20  inches.  They  are  dignified — 
but  carry  a  strong  message — stronger,  we  are 
aware,  than  most  doct(Hv  are  accustomed  to 
display  In  their  waiting  rooms.  Their  final 
cost,  including  the  right  to  reprint  the  fa- 
mous picture,  art  wwk,  stock,  printing,  and 
mailing  comes  to  about  30  cents  each.  If 
we  can  light  the  crusading  fires,  and  tie  into 
the  campaign  the  majority  of  the  doctors  of 
this  country,  for  the  cost  of  30  cents  each, 
the  results  will  be  well  worth  the  price. 


Fw  the  Information  of  som*  of  you  who 
are  wondering  Just  when  these  win  begin 
to  show  up  in  doctors'  offices— here  is  the 
production  schedule:  This  poster  his  been 
in  the  works  for  S  weeks.  It  waa  out  of  our 
hands  on  February  7.  The  press  proofs  will 
be  submitted  to  us  on  March  S.  The  sched- 
ule calls  for  delivery  to  the  bindery  on  March 
15;  cut  and  drill  sheets.  March  21;  produc- 
tion completed  March  25;  inserting,  ad- 
dressing, and  mailing  completed  on  April  4. 

That's  a  lot  of  time — 60  days;  a  lot  of 
effort;  a  lot  of  money.  And  ws  look  for  raal 
resulta. 

THX  axAL  ammunition 

The  major  portion  of  the  campaign  budget 
will  be  spent  for  production  of  materials— 
the  campaign  ammunition.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  waste  any  campaign  ftmds  on  faulty 
ammunition.  Any  general  pamphlet  pro- 
duced will  have  to  be  printed  in  minimum 
lots  of  7,600,000— Just  to  put  50  copies  into 
each  doctor's  hands  alone.  To  mak*  th* 
smallest  trickle  beyond  that  outlet  to  th* 
public,  we  shall  have  to  print  a  minimum  of 
10.000,000  copies  of  any  piece  produced. 
That  means  simply  that  we  can't  afford  to 
experiment.  We  can't  afford  to  throw  our 
nsxt-best  or  divided  efforts  into  print  and 
hope  it  will  suffice.  What  we  produce  must 
be  brief  enough  to  read — dramatic  enough 
to  create  sentiment — and  sound  enough  to 
produce  action  from  the  thinking  people  of 
this  NaUon. 

Some  very  excellent  basic  material  has 
been  produced  by  men  of  medicine  and 
mean  close  to  the  profession,  long  befors 
the  National  Education  Campaign  was  Ini- 
tiated— and  that  will  give  the  production  of 
the  new  material  the  most  helpful  Impetus. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  In  tbe  planning  and 
production  stage  is  a  snuUI.  ^>arked-up 
human-interest  folder  to  satisfy  tha  need 
among  doctors  for  a  simple  piece  that  can 
be  given  to  patients,  mailed  with  statements 
or  placed  In  waiting  rooms.  It  will  be  suit- 
able as  well  for  general  use  by  allied  pro- 
fessions and  industries.  This  will  be  a  spe- 
cial appeal,  illustrated  public  pamphlet, 
geared  to  the  Interests  of  the  average  citi- 
zen—the  veteran,  farmer,  mother,  business- 
man,  wage-earner,   etc. 

The  doctors  wUl  receive  their  first  copy  of 
that  pamphlet  direct  from  AMA  headquar- 
ters, with  a  brief  letter  telling  some  of  th* 
high  lights  of  the  proposed  campaign  and 
advising  the  doctors  that  they  can  get  the 
pamphlet  in  quantity  through  their  State  or 
county  medical  societies. 

A  question-and-answer  pamphlet,  which 
actually  will  serve  as  the  doctor's  campaign 
handbook,  also  is  in  process.  The  handbook 
should  give  every  doctor  not  only  the  facts 
he  needs  to  argue  his  case  effectively  but  also 
simple  Instructions  on  how  to  practice  on 
the  body  politic. 

The  small  leaflet  will  be  a  general  public 
piece  and  can  be  distributed  through  many 
channels.  Tbe  handbook,  while  beamed  to 
doctors,  also  will  be  tised  for  distribution 
among  members  of  our  lay  committees.  W« 
believe  that  the  denttoU'  associations,  the 
druggists'  organizations,  the  hospital  asso- 
ciations, the  medical  auxlllarlei;.  and  various 
other  closely  related  groups  should  be  urged 
to  turn  out  smilar  material,  or  use  ours 
under  their  own  Imprints. 

We  also  Irian  to  assist  many  cooperating 
national  organizations — veterans'  groups,  for 
example — to  produce  pamphlets  slanted  to 
their  own  membership*  and  emphasizing  the 
arguments  which  will  have  special  appeal  to 
them. 

A  third  pamphlet  is  in  preparation,  whose 
title  will  be  "Calling  Every  Doctor — This  Is 
an  Emergency."  This,  too,  will  go  directly 
to  physicians,  with  a  letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  It  will  be  a  briefly 
presented  statement  of  the  Issue,  tbe  objec- 
tives, and  the  procedure  to  accomplish  those 
objectives.     Its  purpose   will   be  similar   to 


t.     " 
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that  of  tbe  pewter — to  get  everr  doctor  who 
bttUcTM  in  the  prlT»te  pnctica  of  medlcln* 
worklxxg  enthusiastically  with  his  local  cam- 
paign committee. 

Actually,  this  tarae  ta  made  to  cntSer  for 
pamphlet  presentation,  and  we  plan  heavy 
use  of  pamphlets,  running  Into  many  mil- 
lions of  copies,  to  tell  medicine's  story  dra- 
matically and  effectively  to  both  leaders  of 
public  opinion  and  rank-and-file  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

Wtth  new  developments  and  changing  con- 
ditions In  the  campaign,  there  likely  wtll  be 
need  for  frequent  revision  of  the  teit  of  early 
pamphlets,  or  the  production  of  entirely  new 
msterlal.  As  a  consequence,  a  heavy  load 
will  fall  on  our  writing  and  production  de- 
partment and  one  of  the  first  problems  of 
course  ts  to  produce  copy  fast  enough  to 
sstlsfy  the  press.  AMA  niembers.  State  and 
county  societies,  and  the  literally  hundreds 
of  business  and  civic  groups  which  all  re- 
qtiirc  special  servicing. 

Above  all.  the  written  material  In  this 
eampalgn  must  be  emotional,  fighting  prose. 
We  cannot  win  an  audience  with  dry.  sta- 
tistical copy  We  have  to  give  the  people 
facts,  but  In  very  readable  form.  The  surest 
way  to  break  down  apathy  and  public  disin- 
terest ts  to  turn  out  copy  thst  stirs  the 
emotions — and  in  doing  so.  opens  closed 
minds. 

It  is  vital,  too.  that  much  of  this  flow  of 
words  should  reach  the  people  through  nor- 
mal newspaper  and  magazine  channels, 
rather  than  through  direct  publicity  re- 
leases We  Intend  to  work  with  the  great 
newspapers  and  the  national  magazines  to 
get  them  to  do  special  jobs,  with  real  reader 
Interest,  and  that  work  already  Is  well 
started.  The  story  of  British  medical  prac- 
tice today,  as  an  example.  U  actually  one  of 
the  most  important  stories  of  this  era. 
AMA  already  has  started  the  wheels  mov- 
ing to  get  the  truth  and  publicize  it  before 
this  campaign  began.  It  U  a  story  which 
must  be  told  and  retold  by  staff  writers  of 
American  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Once  it  has  been  printed  In  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  of  national  Importance,  reprints 
of  the  article  will  be  placed  In  the  bands  of 
key  people  throughout  the  cotintry. 

oaoAwizA-noM  pbascs  or  tbi  CAUPuan 
There  are  two  distinct  phases  of  iTgantia- 
tlon  acuvity  planned. 

First  Is  the  plan  of  organization  and  oper- 
ation for  medical  groups,  which  Involves  ths 
rclstlonjihip  of  the  SUte  and  county  aocletles 
to  the  AMA  In  the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 
This  calls  for  a  definite  dlvuion  of  work, 
wtth  fixed  responsibility  in  each  area,  so  that 
a  vigorous  grass-roots  campaign  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

Second  Is  the  plan  for  nioblltzlng  the 
strength  of  the  major  public  organizations, 
local.  State,  and  national — groups  like  the 
farm  organizations,  the  more  powerful  busi- 
ness and  civic  associations,  fraternal,  reli- 
gious and  veterans'  organizations. 

The  program  with  respect  to  the  medical 
organization  structure,  has  been  discussed 
carefully  with  the  campaign  coordinating 
committee  members  In  order  to  reach  prac- 
tical and  intelligent  decisions.  The  Job  must 
be  done  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  so 
that  doctors  In  the  field  will  b«  directing 
their  energies  to  winning  converts,  and  their 
fire  to  the  opposition.  It  Is  usually  difficult 
to  get  150.000  indlvldualUU  (and  most  doc- 
tors are  individualists)  to  agree  an  anything, 
but  If  ever  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession needed  to  puU  together,  this  Is  the 
tlnw. 

*TATs  MXKnnaa 
A   ntimber   of   States   have   reported    that 
within  the  nest  SO  to  00  days  after  the  na- 
tional meeting  of  State  representatives  {Feb- 


ruary ia,|ln  Chicago),  they  are  calling  meet- 
ings of  I  county  society  representatives  In 
their  owii  States,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
along  to  ihem  the  national  plan  of  compaign, 
and  determining  on  their  own  procedures  In 
relation  to  it. 

Accordingly,  for  their  help  and  guidance 
at  this  time,  we  will  chart  some  of  the  Im- 
portant work  which  needs  to  be  done  within 
the  SUt^. 

I   coxnrrr  socarrr  action 

1.  Evety  county  medical  society  in  the 
'J  tttlted  ajtates  should  adopt  a  strcoig  resolu- 
tion against  compulsory  health  Insurance 
wlchln  tpe  next  60  days — and  should  tlieii 
direct  thie  president  of  the  society  to  com- 
munlcat4  Its  action,  by  letter  or  telegram,  to 
the  Contressman  (or  Congressmen)  repre- 
senting Vie  dUtrlct:  also  to  the  State's  two 
United  States  Senators.  The  society's  reso- 
lution sllould  emphasize  the  Inevitable  de- 
terloratldn  of  medical  care  and  the  danger 
to  the  pi^blic  health,  once  Government  med- 
icine Is  In  operation,  and  should  stress  the 
tremend(His  growth  of  the  voluntary  systems 
and  thai  the  American  people  are  taking 
care  of  ihe  problem  In  the  American  way. 
The  Pre4ldent'8  letter  to  the  Congressman 
or  Senator  should  ask  for  a  reply,  so  that 
his  position  can  be  made  known  to  the  doc- 
tors of  \ilM  district.  Copies  of  all  replies 
should  lie  forwarded  to  the  national  cam- 
paign oflices  and  to  the  Washington  office  of 
AMA  as  Irapldly  as  they  are  received.  We 
will  provide  several  form  resolutions  as  a 
guide  to  the  societies. 

The  ccinbined  political  strength  of  all  the 
doctors  \n  a  congressional  district  is  Im- 
pressive-4-and  we  need  to  put  every  Congress- 
man on  notice  of  the  position  taken  by  hU 
doctor  e<  instltuents. 

LAWMAKZK'S  OOCTOMl 

2.  We  heed  to  locate  the  personal  physi- 
cian Of  eVery  Congressman  and  every  United 
States  Setiator  (the  county  society  secretary 
probably  should  take  on  that  Job)  and  have 
him  send  a  personal  letter  to  his  patient,  the 
Congress  oan,  telling  him  of  the  danger  of 
socializes  medicine,  and  aaklng  for  his  help 
In  defeat  ing  any  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance prof  ram  which  may  be  submitted.  We 
win  prov  de  form  letters,  but  the  society  sec- 
retary sh  )uld  help  the  doctor.  If  necessary.  In 
rewriting  and  personalizing  the  letter  In 
each  inslance.  This  letter  also  should  ask 
for  «  reiily— and  again,  the  Information  in 
the  repliBs  should  be  sent  to  the  national 
campalgz  oOce  and  the  AMA  Washington 
office. 


S.  We 

in  every 


mnouus 
need  an  kctlf*  speakers'  committee 
t:ounty  society  to  cover  local  meet- 
ings. Thfc  executive  secretary  of  each  of  the 
State  soc  etles  should  aid  in  organizing  this 
work.  W  t  wUl  provide  form  speeches,  but  In 
many  cases  they  wlU  need  to  be  localized  to 
meet  local  conditions. 

One  of  the  very  great  requirements  Is  for 
every  State  to  develop  top-bracket  speakers 
both  In  tl  le  profession  and  apart  from  It.  who 
can  be  cal  led  on  for  Important  meetings,  both 
State  and  national. 

DKBATn 

not  believe  It  a  sound  campaign 


We  do 

practice  t0  sponsor  too  many  debates,   "rhey 


make  a  f 
be  difflcu 
they  are 
larly  tru 
the  publli 
facU.     B 


1  for  the  opposition  which  would 
for  them  to  sectire  otherwise,  and 
eaaUy  stacked.  This  U  partlcu- 
of  broadcasu  of  debates  open  to 
Our  speakers  will  stick  to  the 
^t  already  In  this  campaign  the 
opposltloi^  has  begun  to  use  the  facts  very 
loosely,  'their  claques  In  the  audience  are 
briefed  tol  applaud  wildly  every  trick  phrase 
their  spesker  utters.  And  the  public  has  no 
way  of  knowing  which  U  fact  and  which  is 
fancy.    If  jour  case  were  so  poor  that  we  had 


to  stack  meetings.  It  would  not  be  worth  the 

effort  we  shall  all  put  into  this  campaign. 

PUSS  coMMrmz 

4.  We  need  a  press  committee  In  every 
county  society  to  make  personal  calls  on  the 
editors  of  all  newspapers  in  the  county  and 
urge  their  support  of  medicine's  position . 
This  work,  again,  should  be  coordinated  by 
the  State  society. 

ENDOKSEMZNT    MUVS 

5.  Since  otir  first  objective  is  t«*nng  the 
position  of  the  people  on  this  Issue  known 
and  recognized  by  our  representatives  in 
Congress,  much  of  our  first  campaign  effort 
must  continue  to  be  devoted  to  getting  or- 
ganizations on  record  In  opposition  to  com- 
ptilsory  health  Insurance. 

In  this  connection,  one  of  the  first  mailings 
from  the  National  Campaign  Headquarters 
to  the  States,  will  be  a  list  of  conventions 
scheduled  In  each  State  during  1949.  This 
should  reach  you  during  the  coming  week. 
This  is  not  to  be  considered  a  complete  list, 
but  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  helpful  in 
beginning  the  drive  for  resolutions  In  your 
area.  It  will  Include  all  conventions  report- 
ed at  this  early  time:  you  will  need  to  add  to 
it  as  others  are  scheduled.  The  list  will  con- 
tain the  following  Information: 

Name  of  organization. 

Town  where  convention  la  scheduled. 

Istimated  attendance. 

Person  to  contact,  to  our  best  knowledge. 

Whether  convention  is  national.  State  or 
local. 

Some  organizations  on  the  list  may  have 
a  policy  of  not  Uklng  action  on  public  lasues, 
or  wUl  profess  "no  interest."  When  an  issue 
is  of  fundamental  importance,  as  ours  Is, 
however,  and  when  somebody  Ukes  the  tlm« 
to  explain  the  honest  facu  and  drive  for  a 
resolution,  virtually  all  the  Important  or- 
ganizations do  take  action. 

As  fast  as  they  are  produced,  form  speeches 
geared  to  different  types  of  audiences  will 
oome  along  to  you;  also  suggested  form  reso- 
lutions which  can  be  localized  or  particular- 
ized as  you  see  fit;  also  the  question -and- 
answer  pamphleU,  providing  brief,  factual 
answers  to  the  most  commonly  asked  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Issue  of  compulsory 
health  insurance.  Armed  with  thU  material. 
*  good  speaker  will  have  little  trouble  mak- 
ing a  splendid,  positive  case  before  even  « 
difficult  group. 

xwookstscnrrs — PBoccDtnu 

Since  the  value  of  formal  action  from  any 
group  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  work 
done  to  capitallae  on  It,  these  are  some  of 
the  things  which  must  be  done,  once  a  good 
resolution  is  In  your  hands: 

If  it  U  from  a  strong,  State-wide  organiza- 
tion you  should  send  copies  of  the  resolution 
first  thing  to: 

Your  two  United  States  Senators. 

Tour  Congressmen. 

Your  State  legislators. 

The  AMA  office  at  1302  Eighteenth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  national  campaign  headquarters.  1 
North  La  Salle.  Chicago. 

Every  county  medical  society.  Immediately 
It  has  acted,  should  send  copies  of  Its  reso- 
lution to: 

Its  two  United  States  Senators. 

Congressmen  from  its  own  district. 

State  legislators  from  its  own  district. 

lu  State  campaign  chairmen  at  the  State 
medical  association  office. 

The  AMA  office  at  1302  Eighteenth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  national  campaign  headquarters  1 
North  La  Salle.  Chicago. 

Action  of  other  county  or  city  organiza- 
tions should  be  reported  to  United  SUtes 
Senators  only  when  deemed  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  merit  such  handling,  but 
should  be  reported  at  onoe  to  »U  others  listed 
above. 
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Resolutions  sent  to  all  Congressmen 
should  be  accompanied  by  covering  letters 
asking  for  a  reply.  In  order  to  keep  advised. 
If  possible,  of  the  position  of  yotir  legisla- 
tive representatives. 

Originals  of  all  resolutions  should  be  kept 
in  the  originating  office,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested. 

Copies  of  resolutions  should  reach  the 
press  and  radio  on  the  same  day  action  Is 
taken  If  possible,  through  3rour  State  or 
county  publicity  channels,  as  determined  by 
your  campaign  chairman. 

When  an  organization  has  acted  it  should 
really  be  asked  to  go  to  work  In  the  cam- 
paign— 

(a)  Getting  literature  to  Its  membership, 
either  through  meetings  or  by  use  of  its 
mailing  lists,  or  both. 

(b)  Using  its  house  organ  or  news  letter 
for  both  news  and  editorials  on  the  Issue  of 
compulsory  health   insurance. 

(C)  Offering  Its  talented  members  as  vol- 
unteer speakers  on  the  Issue  of  compulsory 
health  Insurance. 

-  (d)  (Members  on  record  In  one  organi- 
sation can  help,  too.  in  presenting  resolutl(»is 
to  other  organizations  of  which  they  are 
members,  and  helping  to  steer  them  to  favor- 
able concltislons.) 

Most  of  the  State  medical  associations 
have  working  organizations  long  In  exist- 
ence and  thoroughly  ready  and  able  to 
handle  their  pert  in  the  campaign. 

6.  Machinery  will  have  to  be  set  up  in  the 
few  States  where  it  is  not  already  operating, 
probably  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
society  office,  to  se^  that  shipments  of  ma- 
terials from  the  national  headquarters  ac- 
tually get  into  doctors'  offices  and  finally  Into 
the  hands  of  doctors'  patients. 

VAMk  TOTTS  STATS  COMTACT  WITH  NATIONAL 
HCAOQUARTZXS 

It  Is  Important  to  name  the  person,  pre- 
sumably In  your  State  association  office,  to 
whom  the  national  headquarters  will  chan- 
nel supplies  of  literature  and  other  materials 
for  fast  distribution  In  your  State.  His  name, 
Address,  and  telephone  number  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  the  national  campaign  head- 
quarters. 

In  some  States  it  may  be  desired  that  sup- 
plies go  directly  to  the  county  society  oflices. 
However,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  national  cam- 
paign directors  that  campaign  materials  In 
general  should  channel  through  the  SUte 
medical  association  machinery  and  down  to 
the  county  societies  under  the  directives  of 
the  SUte  Itself.  That,  we  believe,  should  be 
detennlned  within  each  SUte. 


AtnOLIABISS  ASS  SFrCCTIVS 

Obviously  the  women's  auxiliaries  of  the 
medical  societies  will  be  able  to  carry  a  big 
share  of  the  load.  As  some  of  the  California 
represenUtlves  will  tell  you  In  that  Bute's 
campaign  on  the  issue  of  compulsory  health 
insurance,  the  women  accomplished  some  of 
the  most  effective  work  done  In  speaking  be- 
fore women's  organizations.  In  literature  dis- 
tribution. In  securing  endorsements,  and  In 
keeping  the  club  and  women's  editors  en- 
thusiastic on  the  Issue. 

couicrmxs 

It  is  Important  within  the  States,  to  or- 
ganize committees  of  doctors,  both  on  the 
Stat«  and  the  county  basis,  who  are  able  to 
give  their  time  to  the  campaign  objectives,  to 
handling  speaking  engagements  and  to  work- 
ing on  endorsements. 

Laymen  may  be  added  to  committees  as 
time  goes  along,  as  the  work  gets  heavier 
and  as  laymen  become  more  interested  in 
the  Issues.  (Committees  should  be  kept 
close-knit,  however,  and  controlled  by  the 
profession's  own  chairman.)  In  any  case, 
help  from  leaders  outside  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  be  sought  and  welcomed.  Not 
only  will  such  aid  lighten  the  load  on  doc- 
tors, but  It  will  help  build  the  broad  public 


pictxire  of  the  danger  of  socialised  medicine, 
to  every  other  element  of  our  national  life. 

OONOLtrSION 

We  recognize  that  AMA's  permanent  staff, 
headed  by  Dr.  Lull,  has  a  full  load  of  work 
in  just  maintaining  lu  normal  activities. 
We  will  need  a  tremendous  amount  of  help 
from  them,  however,  and  we  have  had  many 
warm  assurances  of  their  desire  to  be  in  the 
front  lines  of  the  battle,  as  they  have  been 
for  years  past. 

We  visualize  that  they  will  serve  In  many 
capacities,  giving  the  national  campaign  the 
aid  of  their  cotmsel  and  guidance,  as  re- 
quired, providing  the  background  material 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  vast  medical  or- 
ganization which  we  so  badly  need,  flying 
Into  key  States  to  carry  the  message  to  Gar- 
cia, maintaining  lines  of  communication 
with  all  the  State  and  county  societies,  open- 
ing doors  everywhere  that  are  vital  to  the 
success  of  medicine's  campaign. 

The  public-relations  department  of  the 
AMA,  under  the  very  capable  hands  of  Larry 
Rember  and  his  staff,  is  going  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous task  to  perform.  lu  work  will  be 
vastly  heavier  as  a  direct  result  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  Sutes.  Incidentally,  probably 
will  see  more  of  Mr.  Bember,  Mr.  Bach,  and 
Mr.  Doscher  than  ever  in  the  past,  for  part 
of  their  work  will  be  trouble  shooting  In 
areas  where  the  campaign  at  one  time  or 
another  may  bog  down  and  require  a  jet- 
propulsion  assist. 

Their  work  will  coordinate  closely  with  the 
national  campaign  and  in  many  reepeeu  will 
overlap  it. 

They  will  make  an  Intensified,  affirmative 
campaign  to  drive  home  to  the  public  the 
vital  part  the  medical  profession  plsys  In 
the  lives  and  the  health  of  Americans.  They 
will  intensify  their  efforto  (o  interpret  fac- 
tually— and  dramatically — the  work  of  the 
departmenu  of  the  AMA— work  that  dally 
reflecU  higbcet  credit  on  the  profession  and 
which  has  made  the  entire  world  deeply  re- 
spectful of  the  AMA. 

We  are  confident,  gentlemen,  that  the 
campaign  which  has  been  laid  out  is  s  prac- 
tical, workable,  effective  campaign,  and  will 
produce  the  resulU  we  must  have.  We  are 
confident  that  working  together,  the  fight 
against  Government-controlled  medicine  can 
be  won — and  that  when  it  Is  over,  naedlclne 
will  have  pointed  the  way  for  the  whole 
Nation,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  might 
easily  travel  either  road — toward  a  controlled 
economy  or  toward  a  free  economy. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  individual 
doctors  throtigbout  the  Nation,  who  have 
paid  $25  each  to  tell  their  story  to  America, 
will  feel  proud,  as  the  story  unfolds  toward 
lU  conclusion — proud  of  their  part  In  writ- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  and  most  significant 
sagas  of  American  history. 


SlttH  Gemrancc  and  PvbHc  HoauDf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  03RIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  herewith  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a 
traditionally  conservative  Republican 
paper,  in  which  they  favor  the  pending 
bill.  H.R.  4009: 

PUBLIC   HOmONe  THUATBNKI 

Government  has  no  btislness  Invading 
fields   commonly  served   by   private   enter- 


prise. It  ts  eaeentlal  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Republic,  even  Its  very  life  as  we  know  It. 
that  Government  expenditure  be  curtailed. 

These  things  we  have  always  mainumed, 
stUl  do.  and  always  wiU. 

But  where  the  need  for  acU<»i  Is  vital  and 
private  enterprise  does  not  show  itself  able 
to  do  the  Job,  we  believe  it  ts  the  Govern- 
ment's business  to  step  in.  And  we  do  not 
believe  that  In  such  sectors  Government 
parsimony  is  s  virtue.  There  are  plenty  ot 
other  places  and  wajrs  in  which  public  funds 
may  be  conserved. 

These  things  we  cite  in  connection  with  the 
report  the  House  Republican  leaders  are  pre- 
paring to  kill  the  public-housing  bill.  This 
city  and  every  city  is  scarred  with  fetid  slums. 
Americans  by  the  thousands  live  in  an  en- 
vironment which  breeds  crime,  hopelessness, 
and  whole-hearted  willingness  to  try  the 
poUticsl  panacea  of  any  charlatan  who  comes 
along  with  a  promise. 

This  Is  no  new  condition.  It  Isn't  sn  emer-. 
gency  situation  which  has  caught  prlvau 
enterprise  and  civic  conscience  by  surprise. 
We  have  turned  our  tMCks  on  it  and  pre- 
tended it  wasnt  there.  It  is  there,  and  it 
underlies  a  greet  deal  of  the  very  mantfefU- 
tlons  which  the  men  who  want  to  kill  publie 
housing  decry  and  view  with  such  alarm. 

If  there  were  any  prospect  that  thU  very 
real  danger  to  America  could  be  eliminated 
in  any  other  way,  we  would  side  with  the 
men  who  want  none  of  public  housing.  But 
they  do  not  and  never  liave  shown  us  that 
other  way. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or    ALASAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr,  KTJ.TOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  aO  i 
feel  a  deep  sen.se  of  pride  In  being  able 
to  state,  "I  am  an  American." 

I  Include  aa  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  most  excellent  editorial  from  the  Majr 
12,  1949.  edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
entitled  "I  am  an  American": 

Just  prior  to  World  Wsr  11.  when  the  rights 
of  humsn  beings  almost  the  world  over  were 
being  subjugated  to  the  will  of  dictatorships, 
a  few  public-spirited  American  citzens  tcU 
upon  the  Idea  that  there  should  be  set  apart 
a  day  in  this  land  when  special  attention 
could  be  directed  to  the  rights  and  duties  ci 
citizenship.  It  wss  thought  appropriate  that 
thoee  who  had  earned  the  privilege  of  full 
suffrage,  either  by  becoming  of  age  or  through 
atulnlng  naturalisation  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  should  be  honored,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  should  be  cautioned  about  their  na- 
tional responsibilities.  So,  on  May  15.  we 
shall  observe  I  Am  an  American  Day.  The 
President  has  called  upon  the  Governors  of 
all  States  to  proclaim  It  "because  the  strength 
of  our  Nation  lies  In  the  unity  of  all  of  our 
people,  of  whatever  race,  creed,'  culture  or 
national  origin — a  unity  that  can  be  buUt 
only  upon  a  full  realization  of  the  worth  and 
meaning  of  American  citizenship." 

Certainly  the  war  veterans  of  this  country 
have  as  full  an  awareness  a«  anybody  of  the 
meaning  of  Americanism.  They  have  lived 
their  loyalty  by  service  to  the  Nation  in 
times  of  stress.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
have  continued  their  devotion  to  the  na- 
tional service,  yet  they  are  disturbed  greatly 
in  these  days  of  uncertainty  to  see  so  many 
demonstrations  of  disloyalty,  so  much  dis- 
agreement over  the  fundamentals  of  our  own 
securitv  and  sn  much  of  a  tendency  to  water 
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down  the  v«ry  wuentlaU  that  h«Te  drawn  to 
our  shore*  the  opprewed  of  the  world.  In  a 
land  where  all  people  know  we  are  free  to 
agree  or  free  to  dlfler  with  one  another,  and 
free  to  express  our  dlflewnow  bmuX  dl»ect.  It 
Is  shocking  to  find  perwM  wbo  cannot  be 
loyal  to  the  very  institutions  that  preaexre 
and  guarantee  those  freedoms. 

In  New  York,  and  in  the  National  Capital 
Itself.  American  citizens  are  undergoing  court 
trial  for  betraying  their  country.     In  Paris, 
recently   an  American  Negro  and  others  who 
have   had   aU   of  the   privileges   a  freedom- 
loving  pwjple  could  offer  had  the  audacity  to 
pronounce  In  the  name  of  millions  of  their 
races  »hat  none  of  them  would  fight  for  the 
country  that  afforded  them  the  opportunity 
to  be  fully  emancipated  and  free  men.    There 
have  been  some  who  have  renounced  citizen- 
ship  in  favor  of  a  foreign  power  whose  Ideals 
art  the  very  opposite  of  our  own.    Our  Oov- 
emment    continues    to    employ    persons    of 
doubtful   loyalty  and  who  continue  cease- 
lessly  to  itrlve  to  alter  our  form  of  life  by  any 

means  at  band.  

Estimates  are  that  fully  a  mUllon  pcraons, 
who  live  in  the  United  States,  have  given 
their  alleglanc*  to  alien  onasters.  and  that 
more  millions  could  be  depended  upon  to 
help  overthrow  the  country  by  force  and  vio- 
lence If  opportunity  oaered.     With  discord 
rife  in  turope  and  In  Asia,  with  the  Soviet 
seeking  openly  to  spread  tlM  doctrine  of  Red 
revolution  throughout  tb«  world,  and  with 
preesures  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Ig- 
norant m  our  homeland,  some  of  them  In 
the  name  of  clvU  rights.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
the  Chief  Executive  warns  that  on  thU  May 
15  "It  U  necessary  for  each  cltlaen,  native 
born  and  foreign  bom  alike,  to  meet  his  re- 
sponslbUlUes  of  citizenship  with  Intelligence, 
courage,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded" 
and  we  may  add.  which  have  sustained  it  la 
abundance  for  the  176  years  smce  its  birth. 
Whenever  It  becomes  necessary  In  a  so- 
called  free  country  such  as  this  to  prepare 
Icdalation    to   test   the   loyalty   of   citizens, 
when  it  is  deemed  essential  legally  to  protect 
lU  nag  from  defUement  and  mutilation.  It 
appears  that  a  point  has  been  reached  when 
loyalty  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.     There 
Was  a  time  when  both  native  and  adopted 
eons  loved  this  land.     Wow.  U  Is  evident  that 
some  constitute  a  vicious  and  dangerous  fifth 
column  that  serves  a  foreign  leader.     It  Is  a 
constant   peril,   and  only  an   Informed   and 
loyal  public  opinion,  supported  by  law.  can 
save  what  It  has  taken  generations  to  build. 
In  the  face  of  a  tyranny  that  Is  creeping  over 
the  world,  there  must  be  a  raUylng  cry  of 
freedom,    and   expedited    action   should    be 
taken  on  leglslstlon  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment  offlcera.     We   have   been   too  easy   on 
those  who  olot  our  destruction.     The  time 
has  arrived  "to  outlaw  those  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy us.     This  thing  U  too  real  to  permit 
our  temporizing  with  it  longer. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  America  should  de- 
vote this  year  to  a  moral  and  religious 
awakening.  One  prominent  educator  re- 
cently demanded  as  much  from  our  school 
systems  that  have  stressed  Individualism  to 
the  point  of  national  decay.  He  said  that 
any  child  who  has  completed  his  penny 
catechism  knows  more  about  this  atom- 
studded,  jet-propelled,  televised  and  United 
Nations-riddled  universe  than  the  assembled 
faculties  of  some  of  our  modern  universities. 
That  might  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  press- 
ing problem  before  us.  but  it  Is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  people  of  America.  If  safety  of 
our  institutions  U  to  be  assured,  must  unite 
on  a  solution  of  our  political  ills  which  preju- 
dice and  unconcern  are  combining  to  make 
for  oompletc  destruction. 

A  nttMaaare  of  uncertainty  has  been  man- 
ufactured abroad  and  loosed  stealthily  upon 
this  country.  It  has  to  be  obliterated.  We 
must  devote  ourselves  to  tba  raooostructlon 
of  a  kindliness  that  we  knew  before  we  were 
encompassed  by  International  Intrigue.    Just 
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_  and  the  association  of  man 
lidlvlduals.  as  somebody  wiser 
i,  are  needed  rather  than  con- 
to   the    prolongation    of 
We  are  too  preoccupied 

something  Instead  of  be- 

objectlve   that    has    proved    Its 
we  were  now  to  unite  our- 
preservatlon    of    civilization 
on  It.  perhaps  our  faults  and 
our  prejudices  would  be  lost 
of  our  fallings, 
means  many  things,  but  It 
that  ties  together  upward  of 
.  our  people.    It  U  a  way  of  life 
1  ound  nowhere  else  on  the  unl- 
somethlng   in  which  we   as   a 
)elleved  devoutly  ever  since  we 
bom  of  sacrifice  for  an  Ideal, 
for  It  In  costly  conflicts  re- 
or  color.     Lest  It  be  cast 
of  champions,  unless  It  be 
enemy  Inrtltratlon.  let  there 
of  observance  of  the  prlce- 
o'f  citizenship  a  voluntary  and 
outpouring  of  declarations  of 
of  our  people.    All  of  evfry- 
made  of  this  country  a  haven 
and  all  of  the  hope  for 
Mmtlnued  freedom  are  iymbol- 
words — I  am  an  American. 
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Cooperatioii  Id  Armed  Forcei  Needed — 
Senrice  Bickering  Deplored 

EXTIJISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

TN.  JOE  L  EVINS 
or  TENNXSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

k  ondav.  May  23.  1949 


war  games  and  fleet  battle  maneuvers,  the 
matter  can  be  Investigated  properly.  But  It 
certainly  has  no  place  In  the  current  Navy- 
Air  Force  squabble  over  which  arm  of  the 
services  Is  to  have  which  weapon 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Chiefs  of  Staff 
stepped  far  beyond  their  province  when  they 
outvoted  the  Navy's  plan  to  build  a  giant 
carrier.  The  Navy  should  be  allowed  to 
spend  whatever  funds  It  Is  allocated  in  the 
best  way  It  knows  to  do  Its  share  of  defend- 
ing the  country. 

The  Air  Force  and  Army  should  have  equal 
Independence  with  their  funds.  U  these 
tests  are  held  In  connection  with  the  contest 
and  the  Navy  proves  It  can  take  the  B-3e 
Into  camp,  would  the  Navy  and  Army  leaden 
then  be  Justified  in  telling  the  Air  Force  it 
must  Junk  its  B-36-8  and  spend  lU  money 
for  something  else? 

The  contest  between  the  big  bomber  and 
the  navy  JeU  U  beside  the  point  anyway. 
Nary  fighter  planes  presumably  are  designed 
to  defend  the  fleet  against  attacks  by  qulta 
different  type  planes.  They  might  dlsposa 
of  the  B-36  and  stUl  not  be  adequate  for 
their  regular  Job. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  B-86  might  well 
prove  incapable  of  sinking  a  capital  ship. 
Certainly  none  was  sunk  during  the  war  by 
horuontal  bombing  at  high  levels,  which  is 
what  the  bomber  U  designed  to  do  against 
•trateglc  land  targeU. 

The  ludicrous  enormity  of  the  proposed 
contest  ought  to  teach  all  branches  of  the 
service  to  quit  running  each  other  down 
and  fighting  over  which  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice is  to  have  monopoly  rights  on  which 
function  of  the  defense  mission. 

Their  responsibility  is  to  complement  each 
other. 


EVlIS. 


Mr.    Speaker,    under 

e?  tend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 

Ijhe  Record.  I  desire  to  include 

from  the  Nashville  Tennes- 

datejd   May   20,   1949.   concerning 

proposed  air  flight  contest  between 

of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

editorial  is  well  written  and  I  com- 

the  reading  of  the  Members 

as  well  as  officers  of  our 

Establishment. 

edi  orial  is  as  follows : 
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CALL  rr  o»T 


The  propbsed  mock  battle  between  the  Air 
Force's  B-3  I  bomber  and  Navy  Jet  Interceptor 
planes  shoi  Id  be  called  off  Immediately. 
Represen  native  Vinson,  of  Georgia  has  long 
oth  of  the  sharpest  military  experts 
For  years  he  was  the  Navy's 
In  the  Nation's  legislature.     In 
he  has  apparently  switched  his 
o  the  Air  Force, 
wha  ever  his  ties  and  predispositions. 
Lnow  better  than  to  propose  such 
4lth  Congress  and  the  public  look- 


place,  the  imponderables  of  air 

so  great  that  the  tests  ml(?ht  not 

no  matter  how  exhaustively 

4»cond  place,  we  should  ask  our- 
we  are  trying  to  prove,  and  to 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  advertise 
that  our  mightiest  air  weapon 
Itself  against  fighter  planes, 
hand,  we  should  be  equally  re- 
broadcast    the    secret    that    our 
fighters  are  so  Inefficient  that 
attend  to  the  B-3«.    Klther  way, 
oae. 
h<Jle  matter  should  be  kept  secret. 
In  due  time  during  Air  Force 


References,  the  Halbert  Flaf 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  KINGSUND  MACY 

OF  NIW   TOkK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a  list 
of  documents  supplying  original  authen- 
tic material  anent  the  Hulbert  Flag,  sup- 
plementing and  verifying  the  historical 
piece  that  I  introduced  into  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 

2. 

The  documents  that  appear  below  are 
available  In  the  Long  Island  collection 
at  East  Hampton.  StUl  others  may  be 
found  In  the  Suffolk  County  Historical 
Society  building  at  Riverhead.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton Pennypacker.  who  lives  at  East 
Hampton.  Is  the  historian  of  that  town- 
ship as  well  as  historian  of  Suffolk 
County.  East  Hampton  is  the  eastern- 
most town  of  the  10  towTiships  compris- 
ing Suffolk  County.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

John  Hulbert  Document  Book 
Capt.  John  Hulbert  and  his  flag  of  1775. 
Long  Island  Revolutionary  War  news 

from      contemporary      Philadelphia 

newspapers 8-7 

Battles  of  Chambly  and  Tlconderoga, 

newspapers f~^ 

Philip    Schuyler's    original    letter    to 

John      Hulbert      about      Chambly 

prisoners ' 

MaJ.  Joseph  Stopford's  list  of  names 

of  Chambly  prisoners,  1775 11 

Chambly    prisoners    at    Phllpdelphla, 

1775 -         13 


BUas  Cooper's  note  to  John  Hulbert, 

1776 l' 

Appraisement    of    gtms    in    Hulbert'i 

company.  1775 1' 

Alexander  McDougall's  letter  to  John 

Hulbert.   1775 21 

Pay  roll  of  Hulbert's  company.  ITTS—         23 

Return  of  missing  In  Hulberfs  com- 
pany. Aug.  31.  1775 83 

Col.    Van    Schalck's    order    to    Jaton 

Hulbert. _- — *6 

John   Hulbert's   mtister  nil.  October 

1776 ^ 

Petition  for  pay  of  Captain  Htilbert's 

company.  1775 29 

Port  Tlconderoga -         ** 

Disbursements  of  HtUbert's  company 
on  march  from  Fort  Constitution, 

Jan.  8.  1778 -^-TCLLr         ** 

Recount  of  money  paid  to  Hulbert  § 

company,  1776 :;;;;""'      li 

Pay  roll  of  Hulbert's  company,  1776...  «3 
Journal    of    the    Provincial    Congresa 

Records  of  1775 r*-,"""  ZL 

Hulbert's  letters,  1777-8©  (originals).-  49 

Hulbert  letters.  1785-1806..-——-  »» 
Nathaniel   Woodbull'i  original   letter 

to  Col.  Joelah  Smith,  1776 « 

Hulbert's  letters  of  1779 • 


Addrets  by  Hon.  John  J.  Sparkmtn,  of 
Alabama,  Before  National  Public  Hou*- 
bg  Conference 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  Ai  *■*»** 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address  de- 
livered by  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Spakkmawi 
before  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Public  Housing  Conference, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  May  17,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcorb. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Public  Housing  Conference,  let  me 
say  to  you  people  from  all  over  America  that 
I  am  glad  to  be  here  this  morning  and  to 
participate  In  the  opening  session  of  your 
eighteenth  annual  meeting. 

At  the  very  beginning,  I  want  to  give  due 
credit  to  your  able  and  loyal  execuUve  vice 
president.  Lee  Johnson.  I  can  teU  you  that 
he  and  his  office  staff  have  spent  many  long 
hours  In  championing  the  cause  of  better 
housing  In  America.  I  say  sincerely  that 
his  contribution  has  been  exceedingly  htlp- 

Frankly.  I  feel  very  much  at  home  with 
this  group.  As  one  citizen  who  has  been 
working  long  hours  with  you  In  our  com- 
mon effort  to  convince  the  Congress  that 
the  General  Housing  Act  of  1949  should 
become  law  promptly.  I  find  It  stimulating 
to  review  with  you  Just  where  we  stand  In 
hoiislng  today. 

Since  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress 
In  1936,  I  have  taken  a  keen  interest  In  the 
development  of  a  national  housing  policy 
that  aimed  to  achieve  a  decent  home  In  a 
suitable  Uvlng  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican famUy.  I  reiJlze  that  many  of  you  In 
the  audience  this  morning  are  old-timers  in 
housing.  That  does  not  neceesarily  make 
you  old  In  years.  Personally.  I  feel  very 
young  as  a  houser,  yet  it  waa  my  prlvUege 


to  vote  for  the  Wagner-StegaU  act  In  1937— 
the  basic  legislation  under  which  all  of  us 
here  today  have  operated,  and  on  which  the 
Housing  Act  of  1849  is  built. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
was,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  it  has  been  weU  admin- 
istered. Of  course,  the  war  years  presented 
obstacles  that  Impeded  the  administration 
of  the  law  and  caused  criticism  as  to  how 
the  law  worked. 

You  know  what  these  criticisms  have  been. 
To  be  quite  frank.  It  U  such  criticism  with 
which  you  are  familiar  that  has  made  the 
task  more  difficult  for  your  friends  In  Cong- 
ress, and  has  heretofore  helped  to  defeat 
pubUc  hoiislng  and  slum  clearance  legis- 
lation In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Personally.  I  understand  both  the  source 
of  the  most  extreme  criticism  and  the  handi- 
cap* under  which  you  have  worked.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  charges  with  which  wa 
all  are  famUlar  Is  that  some  public  housing 
home*  have  been  occupied  by  high  inooma 
families.  We  know  that  when  these  famlllaa 
moved  Into  the  proJecU  they  were  of  neces- 
sity earninj  wages  that  qualified  them  for 
the  projacu. 

It  U  comoMn  knowUdgt  that  during  tha 
war  the  average  aaming  capacity  of  the 
American  family  waa  iucreaeart.  The  ten- 
anu  of  public  bousing  ware  no  eiception. 
We  know,  too,  that  many  proJecu  which 
were  In  the  construction  stage  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  were  converted  Into  war- 
housing  projects  wherein  the  limitations  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  were 
not  incumbent  on  you  administrators  in  the 
admittance  of  tenants. 

Further,  we  know  that  at  the  end  of  hoa- 
tllltles  the  United  States  Congress  prohib- 
ited you  by  specific  statute  from  evicting 
high-income  tenants.  It  was  only  last  year 
that  the  Congresa  gave  Its  blessings  to  mov- 
ing those  families  elsewhere,  and  then  only 
if  private  enterprise  could  provide  them 
housing  of  equal  quality. 

All  these  things  were  known  to  us.  but  the 
foes  of  public  housing  either  did  not  under- 
stand them  or  they  knowingly  helped  to 
confuse  the  picture. 

Now  that  more  normal  times  are  return- 
ing. I  realise  that  you  are  taking  steps  to 
remove  these  causes  for  complaints  about 
your  program.  It  will  be  better  for  all  of 
us  when  you  have  completed  the  Job.  In 
the  meantime,  there  Is  a  challenge  to  private 
Industry  to  provide  homes  at  prices  those 
who  are  forced  out  of  public-housing  proj- 
ects can  pay. 

I  know  what  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  has 
meant  down  South,  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  I  come.  I  know  what  it  has 
meant  to  thousands  of  families  who  had 
never  known  anything  but  shot-gun  houses. 
Jammed  together  Into  filthy  wallows  of  hu- 
man misery,  degrading  both  the  body  and 
the  spirit. 

To  be  stire,  since  1938.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  hurry  along  the  Job  of  cleaning 
up  slxuns.  because  In  recent  years  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  has  refused  to  act  on 
basic  legislation  which  had  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. No  one  knows,  however,  what  chapter 
might  have  been  written  had  the  war  not 
Intervened.  I  honestly  believe,  that  had  we 
been  given  the  opportxmlty  to  carry  on  the 
fight  for  social  gains  without  interruption, 
we  wovild  not  be  here  today  on  the  thresh- 
old of  one  of  the  finest  housing  programs 
ever  attempted  by  any  nation  in  history. 
We  would  have  crossed  that  threshold  long 
ago.  Otir  program  woxild  have  been  weU 
along  toward  completion. 

But  the  fact  remains — we  were  Inter- 
rupted. We  went  through  the  bloodiest 
and  moat  cosUy  war  In  history.  We  emerged 
victorious,  but  with  deep  scars  on  otn-  na- 
tional being.  You  and  I  know  that  when 
men  and  women  returned  to  pick  up  their 
life  threads  where  they  had  been  forced  to 
drop  them,  there  would  be  varied  and  diffi- 


cult adjustments.  You  and  I  knew,  long 
before  VJ-day,  that  thU  NaUon  was  certain 
to  face  a  housing  problem  that  might  well 
Jeopardise  our  beet  laid  pUns  for  readjurt- 
ment. 

We  were  aware  of  the  vast  Increase  of  tha 
number  of  families  In  America.  We  were 
thoroughly  conscloxis  of  the  fact  that  for 
several  years  no  new  homes  were  produced, 
except  for  those  that  were  easentlal  to  care 
tar  the  needs  of  a  shifting  wartime  popula- 
tion. 

May  I  say  here  to  those  of  you  who  repre- 
sent local  housing  authorities,  and  local 
management  of  war  housing  projects,  thst 
had  It  not  been  for  your  valiant  efforts  In 
coc9>eration  with  Federal  officials,  we  could 
not  have  accomplished  the  staggering  Job 
of  providing  shelter  to  ho\ise  the  workers  who^ 
manned  our  great  Industrial  war  machlna. 
I  know  that  there  were  no  medals  for  your 
efforts.  I  am  well  aware  of  your  heartache* 
through  those  trying  years,  under  scorching 
criticism  from  every  fide.  I  know  also  that 
IwoMiaa  of  your  untiring  #ark  and  your  faith 
In  AaMflca  the  time  of  the  war  was  reduced 
Immeasurably,  and  no  doubt  many  lives  wara 

saved. 

Tou  may  not  have  been  thanked  for  that 
splendid  Job — probably  you  do  not  want 
thanJu.  But  I  say  sincerely  that  mlUlona 
of  your  fellow  citizens  are  grateftil.  and  X 
Join  with  them  in  expreasing  appreciation 
to  you. 

Yes,  tboae  of  us  who  lived  close  to  tha 
hoxislng  problem  anticipated  tha  troubled 
years  through  which  we  have  passed  since 
April  1945.  I  know  that  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference  was  recommending  a 
legUlatlve  program  6  years  ago  that  waa 
Identical  in  lU  objective,  and  simUar  as  to 
machinery,  to  S.  1070  which  passed  the  Senate 
overwhrimingly  less  than  4  weeks  ago. 

Your  dlsappolntmenU  have  been  many, 
because  in  yotir  position  you  are  bo  deeply 
conscious  of  America's  housing  needs,  and 
becaxise  you  have  been  continuously  frua- 
tratec  in  your  efforts  to  meet  those  needs. 

Now,  it  Is  my  firm  belief  that  your  disap- 
pointments wUl  soon  be  alleviated.  You 
have  been  thwarted  again  and  again  and  you 
refused  to  give  up.  Now  you  are  about  to 
be  called  upon  to  carry  out  a  Job  of  stagger- 
ing proportions.  You  face  a  challenge  to 
which  all  America  thrills.  The  tools  to  pro- 
vide liomet  for  those  famUies  In  America  who 
need  them  most  are  about  to  be  placed  In 
your  hands.  Congress  soon  wUl.  I  trust,  have 
done  Its  basic  Job.  It  will  be  Just  as  effective 
as  you  make  It. 

It  must  give  you  pause  to  realize  that  you 
are  about  to  receive  the  responsibUlty  for 
which  you  have  asked  so  cften.  You  know 
that  you  can  do  the  Job.  or  you  would  not 
have  had  the  temerity  to  request  It.  Thou* 
at  us  who  have  wwked  with  you  share  your 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  produce. 

When  we  have  been  through  difficult  timea 
together  it  Is  only  human  to  reminisce,  and 
to  check  up  on  our  own  reactions  to  a  giVen 
set  of  experiences.  For  example,  nothing  has 
BO  sharpened  my  Interest  In  the  subject  trf 
housing  nor  given  m*  the  insight  into  the 
individuals  and  groups  endorsing — and  at- 
tacking—housing legislation  as  has  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  chairmanship  cf  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  "s  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Renu.  For  a 
period  of  13  days  In  February  of  this  year 
our   conunittee   held   hearings   on   bousing 

bllU. 

No  one  who  examines  the  more  than  1,000 
printed  pages  of  transcript  can  help  but  be 
impressed  with  the  thoroughness  and  fair- 
ness of  those  hearings.  A  subetantlal  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
as  well  as  the  fuU  committee  are  proud  of 
the  bill  which  we  reported  and  at  the  speed 
and  overwlielming  vote  with  which  the  Ben- 
ate  ected  when,  on  April  21.  it  p.  seed  8.  1070 
and  sent  it  on  to  the  House.    As  you  know. 
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the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  ih« 
BouM  approved  tbe  bill  last  Thursday . 

Tou  at  thU  conferenc*  are.  ol  courae.  la- 
■lUUv  vltb  the  proTUlona  of  8.  1070.  Tou 
know  that  It  would  eatabllah  a  national 
housing  policy,  and  that  It  would  build  on 
the  United  States  H^-Uslng  Act  of  1937  In 
continuing  and  expanding  public  bousing 
and  slum  clearance. 

Of  interest  to  you  also.  I  am  sure,  are  the 
strengthened    housing   research    aids   which 
would  be  provided  In  title  in.     This  part  of 
the  blU  alms  to  bring  about  an  Increase  In 
housing  construction  at  better  quality  and  at 
lower  cosu  than  we  now  enjoy.     Ixjw-cost 
quality  housing  U  one  major  requirement  in 
our  economy  that  continues  to  lag  behind 
the  progress  made  In  ftlllng  other  vital  needs. 
Y..U   are    not   administratively    concerned 
with  another  par;  of  the  bill— farm  housing 
in  title  IV— but  I  know  you  agree  that  It 
would    All    an    important    need    among    our 
farm   people      For  some  time.  I  have  been 
gjvmg  consideration  to  trying  to  do  for  the 
rural  farm  people  what  our  housing  legisla- 
tion has  done  and  is  now  aiming  to  do  for 
urban  population.     With  this  in  mind.  I  In- 
troduced In  the  early  days  of   the  present 
Congresa  the  farm  housing  bill  that  would 
help  farm  owi;ers  to  provide  decent  housing 
and  buildings  essential  to  a  complete  farm 
unit  for  themselves  and  their  tenants.  When 
8  1070  was  reported  from  our  committee,  the 
farm  bUl  which  I  Introduced  was  Incorpo- 
rated in  it  as  title  IV. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  title,  long-term 
loans  at  4  percent  Interest  rates  would  be 
loaned  to  farm  owners  for  their  housing  and 
their  tenants'  housing  needs.  A  total  of 
♦250.000,000  for  loans  and  »25.000.000  for 
grants  Is  provided  over  a  4-year  period.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  part  of  the  housing  bill  would 
be  a  great  step  forward  In  filling  the  housing 
requirement  of  our  long  neglected  farm 
famUles. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  commentary  on  the  leg- 
islative process  that  opponents  of  certain 
legislation  are  Inclined  to  shift  the  emphasis 
of  their  attack  from  time  to  time.  In  one 
session,  although  all  the  usual  arguments 
are  advanced  &galnst  public  housing,  one 
detects  a  slightly  greater  emphasis  on  the 
cost  of  the  program.  In  another  session.  It 
might  be  the  familiar  where-wUl-you-draw- 
the-Une?  In  another  session  (or  before  a 
different  body)  It  might  be  the  competitive 
nattu'e  of  public  housing  with  private  enter- 
prise. Sometimes  it  is  the  construction  coat, 
•tc.  etc.  This  year.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
underlying  argument  Is  that  a  public  hous- 
ing program  is  socialism.  Perhaps  this  Is 
the  year  when  public  hotoslng  opponents 
think  that  argument  will  meet  with  Its 
greatest  receptiveness. 

I  do  not  intend  to  Impugn  their  motives. 
Some  of  my  closest  friends  disagree  with  me 
on  the  Issue,  and  by  and  large  I  believe  those 
who  oppose  public  housing  do  so  with  sin- 
cerity I  submit  that  their  fears  are  un- 
fouinded  and  that  they  have  not  given  full 
«onalderatlon  to  certain  basic  factors  which 
Instead  of  promoting  socialism  serve  as  se- 
curity against  it. 

While  on  the  subject,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
more  words  about  public  hotislng  and 
■ocialism. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  ao- 
ciallsm,  but  I  suspect  that  I  am  Jtist  as 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  as  are  those 
who  oppose  public  housing.  I  like  to  think 
that  It  Is  a  fortunate  strength  In  our  sys- 
tem that  our  Government,  responsive  to  an 
admitted  need  for  shelter  by  a  large  segment 
of  lU  ciiiaeury — a  need  not  being  fully  met 
by  private  enterprise  operating  in  a  profit 
•oooomy — should,  can  and  will  step  in  to 
help  meet  that  need.  I  conceive  of  thU  not 
as  soflallsm  but  as  Americanism. 
The  trutk  la  that  the  hou-.ing  bill  tp*- 
tcsa  thM  pgteKW  sniwps<ss  is 


wtll  4o.    ftlore  tiaan  one  private  builder  testl- 


fled  before  <  ur  committee  that  private  In- 
dustry coulc  not  do  the  Job  alone.  It  Is 
only  in  cases  where  this  Is  true  that  Govern, 
ment  is  to  h  Ip. 

For  the  F^eral  Government  to  assist  In 
providing  decent  housing  for  the  Nation's 
citizens  IS  no  different  In  principle  than 
to  grant  hug  (  subsidies  to  the  air  lines  carry- 
ing mall:  to  Insure  lenders  against  loss  on 
home  loans:  to  approprUte  funds  to  build- 
ers of  merrlant  ships;  to  maKe  crop  loans; 
and  to  parth  ipate  in  a  publlc-roads-bullding 
program.  V  hen  we  engage  In  so  many  of 
these  and  other  activities.  I  submit  that  we 
are  re.spondl  ig  to  a  need. 

It  is  for  '  he  duly  elected  Congress,  pro- 
vided for  In  a  democratic  Constitution,  and 
acting  as  a  democratic  assembly,  to  assess 
the  der.iant  s  for  governmental  as*.istance 
against  the  >  ibject  of  that  assistance.  If  the 
result  Is  U  strengthen  the  economic  or 
moral  fiber  of  the  citizens;  If  It  protects 
American  Irdustry:  If  It  does  any  of  these 
things,  ther  If  the  Congress  authorizes  It. 
It  Is  merely  additional  evidence  of  American 
democracy  la  action. 

When  we  :ome  to  public  hotislng  I  should 
say  It  is  as  socialistic  as  the  24  Republican 
and  33  Democratic  Senators  who  voted  for 
It;  as  socialistic  as  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  aa  socialistic  as  the  veterans'  or- 
ganisations as  socialistic  as  the  American 
Municipal  i  isaoclatlon  or  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors;  as  socialistic  as  or- 
ganized lab3r;  as  socialistic  as  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  or  the  Con- 
gregational Christian  Churches.  Yes:  It  Is 
just  as  socialistic  as  the  women's,  educa- 
tional, farni  and  civic  organizations,  as  well 
as  the  Indi  atrial  leaders  who  endorsed  the 
bill. 

Of  cour&'.  there  have  been  many  other 
arguments  eveled  against  S.  1070  by  its  op- 
ponents. I;  is  significant,  however,  that  In 
1949  not  one  new  thought  has  been  pre- 
sented to  fi  Ighten  the  American  people  away 
from  the  h  >using  bill.  The  argximents  have 
been  the  sijne  as  when  public  housing  was 
first  mentl(  ned  out  loud  more  than  a  decade 
ago. 

Once  again,  the  Senate  has  refused  to  re- 
treat from  ts  stanch  support  of  public  hous- 
ing, and  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
measure  wl  11  pass  the  Hotise  in  substantially 
the  same  f  )rm  It  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. May  :  caution,  however,  that  none  of 
us  go  to  sl  ;ep  at  the  switch  before  we  have 
pulled  In  a ;  the  last  stop. 

Now,  I  V  ish  to  revert  to  my  original  ob- 
servations ind  once  more  stress  the  fact  that 
the  Ameri  :an  people  are  counting  heavily 
on  you.  ttose  of  you  employed  as  housing 
administrators,  and  those  who  legitimately 
speak  In  the  public  interest,  to  make  the 
housing  pi  3gram  work. 

It  may  »e  trite  to  say  that  laws  are  not 
self-operat  ve;  that  they  do  not  plan;  con- 
demn lan<  ;  design;  let  contracts;  operate 
and  maint  iln  projects.  Laws  authorize:  en- 
able; prescribe  conditions;  set  forth  limita- 
tions; describe  penalties;  and  declare  pol- 
icy. We  t  ave  all  worked  long  and  hard  to 
develop  a  louslng  law  that  will  enable  you 
to  achieve  our  joint  objective. 

Of  courjB,  there  has  never  been  a  perfect 
law.  but  Irsofar  as  possible  we  have  endeav- 
ored from  the  very  first  to  supply  you  with 
the  best  t  xils  possible,  forged  In  the  "give 
and  take"  )f  a  legislative  body.  Where  there 
have  been  questions  of  Intent  we  have  en- 
deavored tirough  legislative  history  written 
In  commit  ee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  provide  ruldes  so  that  housing  admin :3tra- 
tors  will  k  now  precisely  what  Congreac  had 
in  mind  ir  writing  the  Housinp  Act  of  1C*». 
Let  me  say  to  you.  In  conciuslon.  that 
thrnugliou ;  my  many  years  in  Congress  I 
have  nevei  enjoyed  a  more  satisfying  rela- 
tkmahtp  w  lata  aU  parties  ooneeme<  wHh  the 
deweiopmei  it  of  a  slnnle  piece  of  liflrtstlon. 
Our  owu  ojmmtttee  staff  has  worked  in  har- 


mony with  your  represenUtlves:  we  have  had 
the  advantage  of  counsel  from  technicians  in 
the  Administration;  we  have  worked  with  all 
of  those  who  offered  their  assistance.  I  do 
not  wish  to  indicate  that  we  enjoyed  just  one 
long  love  feast.  Many  times  we  had  health- 
ful differences  of  opinion,  but  always  we  were 
able  to  reach  conclusions  as  adults.  Cur 
singleness  of  purpose  has  been  a  great  factor. 
You  will  understand  me,  I  know,  if  I  offer  a 
warning  not  a  lecture.  The  housing  pro- 
gram will  be  on  trial  from  the  hour  the  Con- 
gress completes  action.  On  eve?  y  level  of  ad- 
ministration effort  may  be  made  to  discredit 
your  work.  We  have  attempted  to  make  the 
Housing  Act  one  piece  of  legislation  that  by 
Its  very  nature  demands  the  maximum  degree 
of  local  autonomy.  There  must  be  a  locally 
administered  program  which  will  be  charac- 
terized by  soundness.  Integrity,  and  speed. 
There  must  be  a  Federal  administration  that 
is  marked  by  vision  and  statesmanlike  lead- 
ership If  our  efforts  to  meet  the  housing 
problem  should  fall,  and  they  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  fall,  you  and  I  may  not  be  afforded 
another  chance 

In  my  remarks  today  I  have  not  wished  to 
Indicate  that  America's  housing  problems 
have  been  met  completely  when  S.  1070  be- 
comes law.  We  will  then  have  taken  our  first 
great  step.  This  session  of  the  Congress  stUl 
has  to  deal  with  the  urgent  question  of  pro- 
viding aids  to  families  of  middle  Income  In 
order  that  they  also  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  secure  decent  homes  at  monthly  costs 
they  can  afford. 

our  Sencte  conunlttee  is  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  the  middle-Income  family 
at  this  time.  Before  many  days  have  passed 
we  hope  to  report  from  committee  a  broad 
measure,  with  bipartisan  support,  that  will 
attack  this  problem.  I  am  assured  also  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  commence  hearings  promptly  on 
legislation  proposed  to  meet  the  hotislng 
problem  for  middle-income  families. 

The  National  Public  Hotislng  Conference 
has  been  consulting  with  our  committee, 
and  we  are  now  considering  your  specific 
recommendations  which  you  have  made 
Jointly  with  veterans,  labor,  religious,  and 
other  citizen  groups.  We  In  the  Congress 
Invite  your  continuing  counsel.  We  depend 
on  you  to  help  us  Interpret  to  the  Nation 
what  Is  meant  by  the  legislation  that  comes 
before  us. 

We  are  presently  on  the  verge  of  one  vic- 
tory, but  more  Important  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
playing  a  major  role  in  making  democracy 
work.  Stated  In  one  sentence:  Our  Job  is 
Just  beginning.  When  we  meet  again  we 
must  be  able  to  report  great  progress — we 
shall  talk  of  homes  completed — our  report 
will  be  one  of  housing  progress  to  the  Nation. 
Please  know  that  when  legislation  is  finally 
law  your  many  friends  In  Congress  will  not 
desert  you.  Our  partnership  continues  until 
our  objective  is  a  reality.  We  shall  be  your 
friendly,  constructive  critics. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  am  pleased  for 
this  opportunity  to  participate  in  your  open- 
ing session.  I  wish  for  you  all  a  pleasant 
and  productive  annual  meeting. 


A  Very  Great  Tragedy  of  Our  Timei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8 

Tuesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.    BYRD     Mr     Fr?f«Mlent,    I    a* 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  RiccRD  a  very  brilliant  and 
eloquent  column  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  today,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock.  entitled 
"A  Very  Great  Tragedy  of  Our  Times." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Ve«t  Or«at  TkAciDT  or  Oum  Tucn 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washinctow,  May  23— "The  testimony  of 
statesmen  of  all  parties  to  Castleresgh's  gifts 
and  charm  Is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
flood  of  calumny  poured  out  by  those  who 
knew  him  not."  ^     ,  ♦w 

This  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
biography  In  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  of 
the  great  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  architect  of 
unity  among  the  three  European  powers  , 
which  overthrew  Napoleon.  Today  It  could 
be  said  of  the  first  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
United  SUtes,  who.  like  Castlereagh.  took  his 

own  life.  ^  ,     w  ♦ 

Like  Castlereagh,  James  Porrestal  shat- 
tered a  muscular  body  and  weakened  the 
props  of  a  noble  mind  throtigh  overwork  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  died  with  a 
sense  of  failure  that  the  shining  record  con- 
troverts. Disloyalty,  malevolence,  and  with- 
drawal of  high  favor  proved  too  heavy  a  b\ir- 
den  for  his  sensitive  nature  to  surmount 
when  the  support  of  physical  strength  was 
demolished  by  9  years  of  unliellevable  labor, 
and  by  the  Incessant  weight  of  grave  prob- 
lems which  had  to  be  decided  day  and  night. 
On  some  of  these  decisions  may  have  rested 
the  fate  of  the  Nation. 

The  parallel  with  Castlereagh  Is  startling. 
In  1821  that  statesman,  after  exhausting 
struggles  In  Parliament  and  overwhelmed 
with  work  at  the  Foreign  Office,  was  Impor- 
tuned by  his  assistants  to  have  a  care  for 
his  health.  Though  Tsar  Alexanders  course 
fllled  him  with  forebodings  that  the  three- 
power  unity  he  had  achieved  was  nearing  Its 
end,  Castlereagh  planned  to  attend  at  Verona 
in  Atigust  a  final  conference  designed  tc 
maintain  it  and  went  to  his  cotintry  house 
for  a  rest.  His  clear  handwriting  had  be- 
come distorted;  increasing  irritability  re- 
placed his  tisual  calmness;  he  stispected 
spies  and  plots  against  his  life,  and  com- 
plained to  a  passer-by  of  the  torment  of 
public  life  where  his  own  colleagues  proved 
tingrateful  or  treacherotis.  In  the  Congresa 
of  Vienna  (Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  1946)  Har- 
old Nicolson  completes  tbe  tragic  story: 

Tint   HlSToaiCAL  PAHALLBX 

-On  •  •  •  Augtist  9  •  •  •  he  went 
up  to  London  [ where)  His  Majesty  [George 
rvi  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  disordered 
nature  of  Castlereaghs  conversation  that  he 
scribbled  a  hurried  line  to  (Lord)  Liverpool. 
Castlereagh  then  drove  to  Apeley  House  and 
found  the  Duke  of  Wellington  In  a  Ubrary  on 
the  first  floor.  •  •  •  WeUlngton  was  so 
apprehensive  that  he  at  once  sent  a  note  to 
Dr.  Bankhead.  •  •  •  Castlereagh  returned 
to  North  Cray  Farm,  where  he  was  rejoined 
by  his  wife  and  Dr.  Bankhead.  •  •  •  He 
was  given  sedatives  and  bled.  •  •  •  Dr. 
Bankhead  was  unaware  of  a  small  penknife 
which  Castlereagh  had  concealed  in  the 
drawer  of  his  washstand. 

"Early  In  the  morning  of   August   12   he 
sent  a  message  asking  Dr.  Bankhead  to  come 
to  his  dresslngroom  Immediately.    On  enter- 
ing the  room  Dr.  Bankhead  saw  him  standing 
by  the  window  looking  out.  with  his  hands 
above  his  head  and  his  throat  cut.     •     •     • 
•Bankhead,'  he  gasped,  'let  me  fall  on  your 
arm:  I  have  opened  my  neck;  It  Is  all  over.' " 
The  surface  rapidity  and  character  of  this 
decline  could  not  have  been  a  greater  shock 
to  the  generation.     If  hH  eontMBporarlcs.  a 
year  before,  had  been  aifc«d  1^0  — ntig  them 
would  suffer  such  a  fate  they  would  hmy 
mentioned    almost    any    other    name    but 
Castlereagh'e.  and  there  tbe  historical  paral- 


lel recurs  and  ends  between  two  grtat  patrtoU 
of  amazing  achievement. 

UMAMSWXBSD   QXTOTIOlfS 

In  the  realm  of  theory  will  remain  tbe 
answers  to  these  questions  which  are  being 
asked  on  every   band  in  tbe  shocked  and 
anguished  capital:  ""What  part  in  brUiglng 
tbe  uaglc  climax  was  played  by  those  who. 
in  the  press  and  on  the  air.  steadily  aspersed 
Forrestals  official   record,   bis  courage.   hl» 
character,   and   hU   motives   whUe   he   was 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  foUowed  him  to  tbe 
sick-room  with  every  fragment  of  gossip  that 
could  nulUfy  the  treatment  his  doctors  hoped 
would  restore  him?     What  part  was  played 
by  those  arovmd  the  President  who,  from  the 
moment  the  election  was  won,  Inspired  the 
stories  that  he  would  be  the  first  Cabinet 
member  to  be  dismissed  for  disloyalty  and 
admlnUtratlve   weakness?      What   part   was 
•played  by  hU  own  agonized  soul-searching 
Into  whether,  in  his  zeal  for  the  national 
interest,  he  allowed  delay  and  Indecision  to- 
ward the  Air  Force  program  to  supplant  the 
firm,  clear  judgment  that  had  always  dis- 
tinguished him?" 

None  can  answer  any  of  these  questions 
with  flnaUty  or  in  exact  degree.    The  most 
that  can  be  said  with  confidence  by  those  who 
knew  ForresUl  well  from  the  years  of  his 
private  occupations  Is  that  ceaseless  abuse  of 
his  physical  and  mental  powers  left  an  open- 
ing for  any  of  the  Influences  to  bring  him  to 
collapse  and  stilclde.    When,  a  few  days  after 
nis  retirement  from  office,  a  friend  persuaded 
the  wasted,  distracted  man  to  go  to  Hobe 
Sound  lor   a  rest.  Porrestal   Informed   him 
that  for  months  he  had  not  known  unbroken 
sleep  and  lor  weeks  hU  body  had  not  func- 
tioned   normally.     And    words    that    before 
woiUd  have  evoked  the  quick,  gay  laugh  that 
was  so  famUiar  In  him  he  heard  unsmllingly. 
The  Iron  had  entered  deep  Into  his  heart 
and  mind,  and  both  the  will  and  the  strength 
to  pluck  It  out  were  lacking  when  science  lent 
lU  most  enlightened  and  skillful  aid.    Ths 
end  was  the  final  scene  of  a  Greek  tragedy, 
such  as  he  was  ponderhig  when  it  came. 


The  President's  Welfare  Budget  and 
Elimination  of  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KANBSa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

TuesdoM.  May  24  (lefrislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  a  most  un- 
usual and  common-sense  letter  from 
Warren  E.  Walker,  of  Wichita.  Kans. 

Mr  Walker  discusses  a  number  of  very 
Important  subjects  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. He  also  expresses  an  atUtude 
that.  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  generally 
found  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
our  people.  Mr.  Walker  urges  eiunma- 
tion  of  subsidies  of  all  kinds  and  opposes 
some  of  the  most-talked-of  subjects  in 
the  President's  so-called  welfare  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows: 

Wichita.  Kam*.,  Aptil  27,  1H8. 
Hon.  CiTiw  M.  R«"), 

Senate   Oglce  guiiding. 

WaahinffUm,  D.  C. 

DBSB  Sm:  1  suppose  that  I  sm  s  rather 
rare  individual.  I  am  not  looking  to  tbe 
Ooverament  for  •  handout. 


I  am  a  veteran,  but  I  am  oppoeetf  to  a  vet- 
eran's bonus  and  a  veteran  s  pension.     I^ 
not  own  any  real  property,  but  1  am  uppoMd 
to  rent  controls.     I  am  not  wealthy  aa4  I 
do  not  have  a  large  Income,  but  I  am  oppOMd 
to  the  "soak  the  rich"  conneoatory  taa  strtM- 
ture.    1  pay  my  doctor  bilU.  and  I  do  not 
want  the  Government  to  assume  tWs  func- 
tion for  me.    In  short.  I  am  Just  a  commoa. 
garden-variety  taxpayer,  and  I  am  oppoMd 
to  the  above  practices  because  1  am  selflsb. 
I  am  selfish  enough  to  see  that  these  exten- 
sions of  Government  power  wUl  not  be  In  my 
best  Interests  or  In  the  best  Intereete  d  tbe 
country    m   general.    IX   my   opinions   are 
worth  anything  and  will  in  any  way  assuage 
the  Influence  of  the  pleas  of  the  special  in- 
terests who  want  special  prlvUeges  at   the 
expense  of  me  and  others  like  me.  I  will  feel 
highly  gratified. 

The  farm  legislation   now  undw  consid- 
eration is  an  excellent  example  of  special  In- 
terest  leglslaUon.    Being   from  a   predomi- 
nantly agricultural   State,   you   will   doubt- 
less be  subjected  to  ntimerous  preastires  to 
vote  for  the  Brannan  subsidy  bill.     While 
this   bill   Is    undoubtedly   a   masterpiece   of 
poUtlcal  subterfuge  which  will  make   both 
fanners  and  consumers  happy  until  they  pay 
their  income  tax,  it  is  the  basest  form  ol 
pandering   to   voters.     Anyone    who    Is    Jtist 
half -bright  can  see  that  if  the  farmers  get  a 
blgb  price  for  their  products  and  the  coo- 
snmers  pay  a  low  price  for  the  same  products, 
the  difference  Is  going  to  have  to  come  from 
somewhere,  namely,  the  seemingly  Inexhaust- 
ible United  States  Treas^^ry.    The  potential 
cost  of  this  chicanery  Is  immense,  and  even 
the  Secretary  of   Agriculture   Is  either  un- 
able or  unwilling,  or  both,  to  estimate  tbe 
probable  cost.    I  hope  to  the  Intwesu  of  us 
plain  old  taxpayers  you  will  vote  against  the 
socialization   of   the   farm  Industry   In  this 
country.    This  proposition  In  addition  to  be- 
ing a  costly  experiment,  will  take  the  man- 
agement of  farms  away  from  the  farmers  and 
place  it  to  Washington,  thousands  of  mUea 

The  proposed  Intematkmal  Trade  Organl- 

eatlon  is  another  monstrosity.     The  preoepu 
of  this  organization  as  set  forth  In  the  char- 
ter   are   supposed   to    stimtUate    free    trade 
among  the  nations.     Instead  of  that,  tt  would 
seem   to   me   to   have    the    opposite   effect. 
WhUe  giving  Up  service  to  the  removal  of 
trade  barriers,  the  exceptions  given  to  par- 
ticipating nations  wovUd  seem  to  Include  aU 
of  those  ever  used  to  Justify  high  tariffs;  I.  e, 
national  defense,  protection  of  Infant  indua- 
tnes.  and  13  others.     If  there  are  any  advan- 
tages at  aU  to  this  organization,  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  accrue  to  the  United  States, 
becaiMe  our  tariffs  are  now  much  lower  than 
those  of   other  countries   and   this  charter 
would  serve  to  Justify  the  raising  of  trade 
barriers  by  othw  cotmtrles.  even  higher  than 

they  are  now. 

The  adminUtratlon-sponsored  health  m- 
surance  blU  now  being  considered  meets  with 
my  disapproval  and  the  bill  spoiisored  by 
Senator  Tsrr  would  seem  to  be  UtUe  better. 
The  difficulty  In  otir  health  problem  if  we 
have  one.  can  be  traced  to  the  number  of 
doctors  to  the  country.  ThU  to  turn  can  be 
traced  to  the  desire  of  the  medical  profession 
to  maintain  high  standards  for  their  mMO- 
bershlp.  Neither  an  expenditure  of  •COOO.- 
000  000  a  year  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  lowertog  of  educational  standards  for 
doctors  wUl  enhance  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Personally,  If  I  were  seriously  111.  I  would 
much  rather  be  able  to  get  a  doctor  Imme- 
diately and  pay  the  blU  myself,  as  it  U  now. 
than  stand  to  Itoe  waiting  for  100  neurotic 
women  to  get  free  sugar-coated  plUa  while  I 

**I  hope  Congress  will  scrutiniae  the  Hoover 
report  ^tnd  notice  bow  the  Federal  Ooverii- 
SinTha.  wasted  millions  of  doUar.  by  dupM- 
eating  hospital  facilities  and  operating  them 
toeScientir  before  endowing  the  Govern- 
^^^  1th  more  binione  to  dispense  in  tbe 
way. 
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APPENDIX  TO  TH 


I  am  grateful  for  the  opposition  which  th« 
Republican  Party  U  providing  In  CongreM. 
X  wish  sometime*  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ership and  Influence  were  a  Uttle  stronger 
and  that  the  reins  on  public  spending  wars 
drawn  tighter.     I  am  concerned  about  the 
prospect    of    expanding    Government    power 
and  the  prospect  of    a  continued  policy  of 
deOclt  flnanclng.     An  Individual  cannot  for 
a  stistalned  period  of  time,  spend  more  than 
his  Income,  and  history  demonstrates  that 
nations  cannot  either.     It  seems  too  bad  that 
we  may  be  following  England  down  the  path 
toward  economic  disaster. 
Tours  very  trxily. 

Wauxn  E.  Wauuk. 


Sp«ak  Up  for  Democmcy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or    NOtTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2i  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  en- 
titled "Speak  Up  for  Democracy."  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Ulric  M.  Gwynn.  Jr..  vice 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Gwynn  s  speech  won  first-place 
honors  In  the  State  contest  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

In  these  days  of  international  unrest. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  our  young  people 
further  examining  and  speaking  out  for 
our  great  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans,  we.  as  young  men  of 
America  and  as  members  of  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are.  through 
this  contest,  trying  to  buUd  a  larger  army 
of  our  people  to  further  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy. You  have  heard  from  the  toast- 
master  and  my  fellow  speakers  that  we  are 
trying  to  InstlU  Into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  that  this 
thing  called  democracy  Is  not  something  to 
be  taken  for  granted  but  Instead  U  some- 
thing that  we.  as  Americans,  have  to  fight 
to  uphold  Just  as  our  forefathers  fought  to 
get  and  uphold  It  for  us. 

In  the  lltUe  town  of  West  Branch.  Iowa, 
one  of  our  elder  statesmen  and  one  of  the 
greatest  men  ever  to  sit  In  the  White  House. 
Herbert  Hoorer.  recently  remarked:  "At  the 
time  our  ancestors  were  proclaiming  that 
the  Creator  had  endowed  all  mankind  with 
rights  of  freedom  as  a  chUd  of  Ood.  with  a 
free  will,  there  was  being  proclaimed  by  on* 
Karl  Marx  a  satanlc  philosophy  of  agnosti- 
cism that  the  rights  of  man  cams  from  the 
state.  The  greatness  of  America  comes  from 
the  one  philosophy  and  the  dMpalr  of  Europe 
from  the  other  " 

The  principles  of  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  the  most  eltectlvs  yet  devised  by 
mankind.  By  any  form  of  measurement, 
this  Oovernnient  has  returned  the  greatest 
UDOUnt  to  the  largest  number — yet  how  few 
Of  ia  as  Individuals  who  havs  profited  by 
tlila  system  recoffnlse  the  re— ens  for  lu 
suceeee.  How  many  of  us  are  ocniTtnced  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  some  day  this 
form  ol  government  could  disappear  and  In 
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the  fM-m  of  government  and 

advocated  by  Karl  Marx?     It 

t^oee  people  who  believe  In  these 

Boclallsm  and  communism  are 

but  they  are  tightly  and  ef- 

They  are  ruthless,  sub- 

^ and  once  In  power,  they 

n^ference  and  they  tolerate  no 
U  both  tragic  and  surprising 
ivho  enjoy  the  sacred  privilege 
spiritual  freedom  are  willing  to 
h4rd-won  heritage  for  the  wicked 
^mmunlsm  and  socialism.     But 
yes,  even  here  In  this  great 
oijrs — who  are  willing  to  make  the 
stand  here  this  beautiful  May 
recall  another  May  evening 
those    self-proclaimed    Com- 
on  a  corner  In  Times  Square 
speech    degrading    our    loved 
This  symbol  of  otir  freedom 
do^n  In  Its  meaning  as  we  know 
very  brazenly  remarked  that 
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to  stand   for  the  revolutions 
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de^nocratlc   form    of    government; 
the  cowardice  and   surrender 
;,  and  the  blue  for  despair  of 
ji  the  hour  In  which  they  see 
Tou   and  I   as   Americans  know 
that   these   theories  are   false 
we  believe  the  red  In  our  flag 
1  he  blood  of  thoee  great  Amerl- 
and   for   the   blood   of   our 
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ng  us  courage  to  uphold  our 
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to  tell  you  a  story  that  has 

In    a    northern    province    of 

and   concerns   two  brothers. 

s  were  sprawled  on  the  banks 

River.     This  afternoon  was  not 

others,  for  often  they  sat  by 

talked,  sometimes  untU  sun- 
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Like  Jan  and  Karel.  we  are  Czechs,  or  we're 
English,  French,  German,  Norwegian,  Span- 
ish or  any  of  many  other  nationalities.  We 
are"  the  same  people,  with  the  same  blood. 
the  same  native  abUlty.  but  there  Is  one 
essential  difference.  Here  In  America  we 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege  to 
use  to  the  fullest  extent  our  native  ability. 
Yes;  here  In  America  all  have  been  free  to 
express  themselves  and  to  use  and  develop 
talent  and  ability. 

This  freedom  to  grow  and  buUd  for  the 
future  Isn't  something  to  be  considered 
lightly.  It  Is  something  all  of  us  must  guard, 
even  with  life  Itself.  Yet.  In  the  abundance 
that  surrounds  us.  we  sometimes  forget.  We 
forget  that  with  all  this  comes  an  obliga- 
tion—an  obligation  to  work.  For  If  we  do 
not  work  to  preserve  It.  we  do  not  deserve  It. 
This  great  power  that  we  have  In  America 
was  gained  and  grew  because  of  work.  It 
became  the  great  thing  It  Is  because  men 
bent  to  the  task  to  accomplish  an  end. 

Remember  this  one  bit  of  philosophy  be- 
fore I  close:  '"Its  not  what  you  have  but 
what  you  want  that  makes  you  what  you  are. 
Whether  your  heart  Is  down  to  earth  or  rid- 
ing on  a  star;  whether  your  dreams  have  all 
come  true  or  still  remain  afar.  It's  not 
what  you  have  but  what  you  want  that  makes 
you  what  you  awe.  No  task  is  too  large  and 
none  too  small  to  receive  exacting  care  In  all." 
Let  us  all  want  a  great  America:  great  for 
Its  freedoms  In  all  that  we  do;  for  ourselves, 
for  our  children,  and  for  all  mankind.  Let 
us  all  be  salesmen;  let  us  all  speak  up  for 
democracy  and  Uust  In  the  great  God  that  In 
the  words  of  the  emancipator.  Abraham 
Lincoln:  "That  this  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth."  That  this  gov- 
ernment of  you  and  I,  for  you  and  I,  and  by 
you  and  I  shall  endure  forever  for  all  man- 
kind. 
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to  be  rich  when  I  grow  up." 
vow.     "I'll  own  much  land  and 
point  to  me  and  say.  'There  Is 
He  is  the  richest  man  in 
But     brother     Jan 
1  lad  dreams,  too — dreams  that  he 
tell  Karel  because  he  would 
them  strange.    He  Just  sat  there 
out  Into  the  horizon.    Somewhere 
Elbe  there  was  an  ocean,  and  be- 
Well,  one  day  he  would  know. 
Mahousek  considered  his  sons 
future  held  for  them.    He  even 
It  many  times.  "Jan  Is  a  dreamer. 
Ith  Imagination,  but  he  Is  not  as 
18  Karel."    Yes;  even  at  an  early 
was  marked  for  success.     As  for 
1  aayt>e  It  was  an  accident  that  he 
be  on  the  vUlage  dock  when  a 
itopped  for  cargo.     Maybe  It  was 
on  an  Impulse,  he  took  a  Job  on 
found  his  way  to  the  sea — to  a 
vay    of    life — for    Jan    came    to 
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easy  at  first,  this  new  world.    He 

t«  home  about  the  strange  Amer- 

Yet,  there  was  always  something 

to  tell.    He  was  making  progress. 

(ood  Job,  with  good  pay.     As  for 

letters  were  different;  filled  with 

He  couldn't  save  to  buy   the 

promised  himself  he'd  one  day 


the  story  of  theee  two  brothers 

why  are  their  llvee  so  different 

e  answer  Is  simple,  for  both  are 

America  and  Europe.     Actually. 

difference  In  the  people  here  and 

are  all  brothers  under  the  skin. 


Is  Drew  Pearson  Happy? 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  man  who  gratuitously  smears 
innocent,  defenseless  individuals  in  order 
to  sell  his  wares,  advance  his  own  finan- 
cial interests,  no  doubt  derives  pleasure 
from  the  squirming  and  the  suffering  of 
his  victims. 

Drew  Pearson,  who  seldom  misses  an 
occasion  to  throw  out  a  falsehood  and 
insinuation  or  by  innuendo  to  injure 
some  innocent  victim,  if  he  runs  true  to 
form,  must  be  chagrined  by  the  death 
of  James  V.  Forrestal.  whom  he  so  vig- 
orously and  meanly  attacked,  because 
Forrestal  is  dead  and  no  longer  will  be 
humiliated  or  suffer  because  of  Pear- 
son's slanderous,  libelous  statements. 

Like  the  little  boy  who  tortures  a  fly 
on  a  pin.  then  casts  him  away  because 
the  fly  is  dead  and  can  no  longer  squirm. 
Forrestal's  death  deprives  Pearson  of  the 
pleasure  which  he  otherwise  might  have 
had  by  continued  viliflcatlon.  Pearson 
will  have  to  seek  another  victim.  James 
V.  Forrestal  is  beyond  his  reach. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  ShafesI  placed  in  the  Record 
the  comment  of  David  Lawrence  con- 
cerning Forrestal's  passing. 
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Printed  herewith  and  from  the  morn- 
ing paper  is  an  article  on  Pearson  by 
Westbrook  Pegler. 

When  will  the  Congress  enact  the  leg- 
islation propased  by  me  several  years 
ago  making  these  cowardly  radio  com- 
mentators subject  to  suit  in  the  United 
States  district  court  In  the  district  where 
the  victim  lives  and  the  broadcast  is 
heard  or  the  publication  circulated? 
There  are  several  of  these  commentators 
and  columnists  who  make  it  a  business 
to  benefit  out  of  other  peoples  misery, 
who  should  be  brought  to  task. 

Moreover,  the  law  should  make  liable 
to  similar  legal  action,  men  like  Frank 
Lee.  of  Danbury.  Conn.,  who  is  Pearson's 
present  sponsor. 

The  radio  station  where  the  broadcast 
originates  and  the  publisher  of  the  paper 
who  prints  these  libelous  articles  should 
also  be  brought  within  the  terms  of  such 

a  law. 

If  some  of  these  character  assassins 
were  made  to  answer  in  court,  they  would 
be  less  free  with  their  false  accusations. 

The  Pegler  article  follows: 

rAIB    ENOUGH 

(By  Westttt-ook  Pegler) 
James  V.  Forrestal.  a  lo>al,  brave  and  self- 
sacrlflclng  servant  of  this  republic,  certainly 
was.  as  President  Truman  Mild  on  hearing  of 
his  sudden  death,  ti  casufJty  of  the  Second 
World  War.  He  was  also  a  victim  of  the  wan- 
ton black-guardtsm  rtnt*.  mandaclty  of  the 
radio  which  has  t)een  a  professional  specialty 
of  I>rew  Pearson. 

Pearson  has  become  a  man  of  great  power 
and  special  prlvUege  because  other  decent 
men  like  Forrestal  go  In  fear  of  fantastic 
lies  to  be  spread  over  the  Nation  by  radio, 
all  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  a  brand  of  hats  or 
laxative. 

Pearson's  current  sponsor.  Frank  Lee.  of 
Danbury.  Conn.,  cannot  escape  a  share  of  the 
responslbUtty  for  his  false  statements  black- 
ening the  character  of  good  men  or  Implicat- 
ing limocent  citizens  In  discreditable  or 
merely  embarrassing  episodes. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co..  which 
leans  to  this  kind  of  radio  material,  most  of 
It  motivated  propaganda  thinly  disguised  as 
news,  once  tried  to  disown  responsibility  and 
frankly  advised  a  citizen  who  was  the  victim 
of  a  fictitious  Incident  not  to  demand  a  re- 
traction or  an  apology. 

Ed  Noble,  the  chief  owner  of  the  company, 
a  professional  New  Dealer  who  prospered 
greatly  by  his  political  adherence  In  radio, 
said  the  amend.  If  It  were  made,  would  be 
made  In  such  manner  as  to  aggravate  the 
original  falsehood  and  make  the  victim  wish 
that  he  had  taken  It  lying  down. 

Pearsons  motives  are  seldom  apparent. 
But,  whether  ulterior  or.  possibly,  above- 
board,  the  fact  Is  nevertheless  that  he  has 
habitually  "got  on  the  wheel"  of  this  or  that 
defenseless  personality  In  public  life  and  In- 
flicted such  personal  hxirt  as  to  deter  decent 
men  from  entering  public  service. 

In  the  case  of  Forrestal,  Pearson  made  a 
false  charge  of  disgraceful  cowardice.  For- 
restal. m  the  role  of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  a  clvUlan  Job,  made  four  landings  with 
the  marines,  behind  the  assault  waves,  on 
Pacific  Islands  held  by  the  Japanese. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion during  the  First  World  War.  It  Is  no 
disparagement  of  him  to  point  out  that 
Roosevelt's  only  experience  anywhere  near 
the  front  In  France  consisted  of  to«re  of  In- 
^wctlon  amid  considerable  panoply  and 
prlvUege.  not  }.<crsonal  Intimacy  with  danger. 
The  contrast  does  favor  Forrestal  never- 
theless. 
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On  January  18,  1949.  over  Station  WJZ  ol 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.'s  network. 
Petu^on  purported  to  read  a  dispatch  direct 
from  the  White  House  vUlfytng  Forrestal. 

At  least  his  voice  said.  "The  White  Hcnse: 
Well.  President  Truman  was  about  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  Forrestal  when. 
last  Sunday,  he  heard  Walter  Wlnchell's 
broadcast  about  Forrestal's  Income-tax  fina- 
gling In  the  1930s." 

In  newspaper  and  press  association  lan- 
guage, that  term  "the  White  House"  at  the 
start  of  an  item  Is  called  the  date  line. 

The  date  line  Is  the  source  or  the  ostensible 
source  of  the  facts  or  falsehoods  which  then 
enstie.  and.  In  this  case,  clearly  Implied  to  the 
p  bile  that  he  was  reading  a  dlsp>atch  direct 
from  the  White  House.  As  to  whether  this 
was  a  truthful  representation,  the  Indlvldt^ 
citizen  may  draw  his  own  concltislons. 

"Whereupon."  Pearson  continued.  "Toll- 
man sent  for  a  transcript  of  the  Wlnchell 
broadcast  and  literally  hit  the  ceUlng.  I'm 
not  going  to  let  that  little  so-and-so,'  he 
stormed,  *teU  me  who  I'm  going  to  keep  In  my 
Cabinet.'  And  a  day  later  he  told  Forrestal 
he  could  stay  on,  at  least  for  the  time  being." 
There  ensued  a  paragraph  of  artful  smear 
concerning  Forrestal's  Income  tax  based  on 
Pearson's  own  Independent  charge  which  for 
Its  credibUlty  relies  on  Pearson's  own  record 
of  erroneous,  not  to  say  false,  statemenU. 

Then  Pearson  said:  "For  my  part,  I  per- 
sonally think  Mr.  Forrestal  Is  a  very  nice 
and  charming  gentleman.  But  I  agree  with 
Walter  Wlnchell  that  a  man  who  avoids 
%9■^^m.  by  concealing  his  money  In  a  foreign 
country  camiot  command  the  respect  of  l»ys 
who  are  drafted  Into  the  Army." 

You  are  Invited  here  to  note  that  Pearson 
does  not  charge  that  Forrestal  was  guilty  of 
anv  wrong  but  does  a  Job  of  logrolling  for 
another  equally  mendacious,  ulterior,  and 
malicious  radio  terrorist  whose  high,  moral- 
Istlcal  posture  Is  fantastic. 

No  facts  ever  were  presented  to  prove  that 
Forrestal  had  been  guUty  of  any  act  which 
was  not  accepted  practice  in  complicated 
International  tax  matters.  And  the  fact  Is 
glaringly  apparent  that  Wlnchell,  the  source 
of  this  smear,  was  a  professional  Idolater  of 
F.  D.  Rooeevelt.  who  overlooked  no  chance  to 
refer  to  himself  as  commander  In  chief  of 
the  boys  who  are  drafted  Into  the  Army. 

It  wUl  be  remembered  that  Roosevelt  was 
guilty  of  a  fiagrant  swindle  In  beguiling  John 
Hartford  to  surrender  »200,000  of  his  son, 
Elliotts  notes  and  $200,000  worth  of  stock 
to  him.  President  Roosevelt,  on  the  delib- 
erately false  representation  that  the  stock 
was  practically  worthless.  This  was  feloni- 
ous fraud  without  question  so  the  sancti- 
monious subterfuge  about  the  respect  of  the 
boys  who  are  drafted  Into  the  Army  was 
merely  a  sly  approach  to  an  oblique  Insinu- 
ation against  Forrestal's  moral  character. 

Now,  finally.  Pearson  came  to  the  foulest 
smear  of  his  evU  text. 

"And  I  would  go  further,"  he  said,  "and 
state  that  a  man  who  runs  out  the  back  door 
of  his  house  Into  the  alley,  leaving  his  wife 
to  cope  with  a  Jewel  robbery  alone,  would 
not  appear  to  have  the  courage  or  chivalry 
to  be  the  best  Secretary  of  National  Defense." 
I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  Forres- 
Ul  Jewel  robbery  of  July  2.  1937.  because 
Mike  Lomars.  the  mastermind  of  the  hold- 
up, was  a  union  racketeer  with  AFL  charter 
controlling  many  workers  in  the  tobacco 
trade  In  New  York. 

The  case  was  broken  by  detectives  Tom 
Tunney  and  Ruddy  McLaughlin  through  a 
confession  by  a  thief  whom  they  arrested 
in  another  case.  Not  that  he  need  rely  on 
his  brother's  fame,  Tom  Tunney  Is  a  brother 

of  Gene.  , . 

Not  trusting  my  memory  ot  even  my  old 
notes  when  Pearson  charged  Forrestal  with 
dewsrting  his  wife  In  the  hands  of  gtmmen. 
I  caUed  on  Herman  Stlchman.  the  chairman 


of  the  New  York  State  housing  authority, 
who  had  handled  the  proeecutloo  In  Novem- 
ber 1940. 

Mr.  Stlchman  said  there  was  absolutely 
no  excuse  to  Impugn  Forrestal's  conduct  be- 
cause he  was  asleep  Inside  the  house  at  27 
Beekm&n  Place  when  the  stick-up  took  place 
OQ  the  street  outside  at  about  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Mrs.  Forrestal  had  spent  the  evening  at  the 
Persian  room  at  the  Hotel  Pla«a  with  several 
friends.  About  1:45  she  and  her  escort. 
Richard  B.  W.  Hall,  got  Into  Mr.  HaU's  car. 
driven  by  his  chauffeur,  and  drove  to  Beek- 
man  Place.  When  they  pulled  up  at  the  curb. 
Mrs.  Forrestal  said: 

"Instead  of  the  chaulleur  opening  the  door, 
a  man  jumped  In  the  car  in  back  with  us. 
He  said.  'This  Is  no  Joke:  It's  a  stlck-up.' 
I  told  him  it  was  a  silly  way  to  make  a 
living. 

"He  had  a  gun.  The  gun  was  pushed  up 
at  Mr.  Hall.  There  was  another  man  with 
the  chauffeur.  At  one  point  there  were  two 
men  In  the  back  of  the  car.  Both  had 
guns." 

After  they  got  Mrs.  Forrestal's  Jewelry, 
valued  at  more  than  $50,000.  the  men  ran  to 
a  car  that  was  parked  Just  ahead,  leaped  In, 
and  got  away.  Mrs.  Forrestal  saw  toiir  nan 
altogether.  When  they  had  left  sb*  niahed 
Into  the  house,  notified  her  husband,  and 
called  the  police. 

Mrs.  Forrestal  had  been  "fingered"  by  a 
woman  named  Dorothy  Stlrrat.  alias  DoUy 
Turner,  a  criminal  known  as  The  Lady 
Finger."  With  her  own  escort,  a  member  of 
the  gang,  "The  Lady  Finger"  left  the  Plasa 
when  Mrs.  Forrestal  aixd  Mr.  HaU  left,  fol- 
lowed the  HaU  car  In  her  car,  pointed  It  out 
to  the  gunmen  who  were  waiting  In  another 
car  close  by,  and  wished  them  luck  as  they 
took  out  after  the  quarry. 

The  stick- up  was  so  quiet  that,  far  from 
awakening  Jim  Forrestal.  It  eecaped  the  no- 
tice of  a  special  watchman  for  the  block  who. 
for  the  moment,  chanced  to  be  conversing 
with  a  taxlman  out  of  sight  around  the 
comer. 

•The  Lady  Finger"  got  10  to  20  years. 
Lomars  10  to  20  years,  and  Joseph  Weiss,  alias 
Morris  Seltchlck,  30  to  60  years.  Lomars 
held  a  tmlon  meeting  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion appropriating  $5,000  for  his  defense  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  labor  spokesman 
and  a  victim  of  a  Wall  Street  plot. 

The  Forrestal  house  Is  on  the  east  side  ct 
Beekman  Place  There  Is  no  alley  throxigh  or 
behind  the  block  through  which  Forrestal 
could  have  fled  If  he  had  been  the  coward 
that  Pearson  said  he  was. 
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Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  a  statement  made  May  18.  1949, 
by  Donald  R.  Wilson,  department  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  on  the  Legion's 
stand  on  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  veteran  of  World  War  n. 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  my 
district  and  has  done  much  to  promote 
the  American  Legion  in  our  State.    I  am 
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genuinely  proud  to  claim  him  as  my  con- 
Btltuent.     His  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Btfatlons  Committee,  the  American 
Legion  hat  eagerly  accepted  this  opportunity 
to  appear  beton  thla  committee  for  the  pur- 
pcse  of  e-pre«lng  Ita  Tlews  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  the  light  of  tome  of  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
treaty  la  a  prelude  to  war.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting and  helpful  to  this  committee  to 
have  *n  erpreasion  from  the  largest  veterans 
organization  In  the  wwld.  with  over  3  000.000 
members,  giving  Its  considered  view  that,  far 
tpcm  being  an  Instrument  of  war.  the  treaty 
In  fact  does  much  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Ita  announced  objectives  of  obtain- 
ing peace  and  security  for  the  world. 

There   la    no   organization    of    Individual* 
more   devoutlv   Interested    In    the   cause   of 
peac«  and  securltv  than  an  organization  of 
▼etftrans  who  have  had  the  experience  that 
can  only  come  from  participation  In  a  global 
armed  conflict.     They  have  seen  and  felt  the 
destruction  that  comes  with  war,  they  have 
observed  at  first-hand  the  dislocations  which 
result:  they  have  seen  the  suffering  not  only 
of  their  comrades  In  arms  but  of  all  peoples. 
As  a  result  of  their  experiences  In  the  first 
great  world  conflict,  the  organizers,  leaders. 
and  members  of  the  American  Legion  dxirlng 
the  y*ar  1»19  to  IMl  urged  time  after  time 
that  the  United  States  of  America  keep  Itself 
militarily  str-mg  and  cooperate  with  the  peo- 
ples of  other  peace  loving  and  democratic 
nations,  to  present  a  united  front  against 
the    aggressive    designs    of    nations    whose 
Isxlers  were  mad  with  a  lust  for  conquest 
and  power. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  Impending  doom 
during  those  jears  that  the  members  of  the 
American  Legion,  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
watched  the  United  States  destroy  lU  mili- 
tary effectiveness,  encourage  aggressors  by 
displaying  only  weakness,  place  Its  confi- 
dence m  high-sounding  but  meaningless 
and  nonimplemented  declarations  of  policy, 
alt  Idiy  by  while  Japan  plunged  the  dagger 
of  conquest  Into  a  prostrate  China,  refuse 
to  tie  alarmed  and  effectively  cooperate  to 
deal  with  Mussolini's  blatant  aggression 
scaiost  Kthlopls.  and  faU  to  see  the  slg- 
of  Hitler's  relentless  measures  of 
against  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia . 
tbs  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Amer- 
Icsld  psopls  during  those  tragic  years  was 
best  szprssscd  by  our  announced  policy  of 
neutrality,  which  amounted  to  a  complete 
abandonment  of  our  sense  of  obligation 
toward  peace,  freedom,  democracy,  and  the 
human  dignity  of  man. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  our  at>andonment 
of  the  respoa^lblllty  In  International  affairs, 
another  generation  of  Americans  was  called 
upon  to  secure  In  bloody  conflict  the  peace 
that  had  been  so  carelessly  thrown  away. 
Another  generation  of  Americans  was  called 
upon  to  participate  In  the  destruction  of 
a  malignant  way  of  life.  Upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities,  there  were  then  two  gen- 
erations of  American  veterans,  members  of 
the  American  Legion,  who  possessed  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  sscurs  to  future  genera- 
tions what  had  been  denied  to  them,  namely, 
a  peaceful  and  secure  world.  They  had  seen 
and  understood  that  war.  even  when  con- 
ducted In  a  righteous  cause,  left  behind  It 
untold  misery  Particularly  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  was  It  apparent  that  the 
peoples  in  many  nations  in  the  world  were 
disheartened,  exhausted,  and  practically  de- 
void even  of  a  will  to  live. 

It  Is  out  of  that  background  of  expsrlencs 
that  the  American  Legion  sees  adherence  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  not  only  as  a 
desirable  step,  but  as  an  Imperative  step  for 
the  United  States  to  take  If  we  are  to  be 
consistent  and  progrssstvs  In  our  endeavors 
tr  build  an  edifice  of  peace.    The  partlclpa- 
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United  States  In  the  North  At- 

Is  not  an  Isolated  step:  it  can- 

coiisldered  alone:   it  must  t)s  con- 

I  one  further  advance  along 

which  we  are  now  marching. 

)okeu  of  the  peoples  of  some  of 

of  the  world  losing  their  will 

our  opinion,  that  wiU  was  par- 

by  the  hope  that  was  held 

when  the  United  States  Joined 

of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

to  sustain  them  during  the  dlf- 

of  war. 

ionclusion   of   the   struggle,   with 

Igatlon    of    the    Charter    of    the 

ions  there  was  recreated  in  the 

he  peoples  all  over  the  world  a 

only  to  live,  but  to  struggle  up- 

a  goal  which  for  so  many  years 

completely   beyond   reach   and 

v^ithin  the  realm  of  the  possibility 

It  was  significant  that  so 

which  had  gone  through  the 

of  war  could  unite  and  struggle 

enduring    peace    through    the 

of  a  world  orgai>lzation. 

first  enthusiastic  acceptance  of 

Nations  it  became  apparent  that 

defects  in  the  structure,  defects 

be  difficult  to  remedy.     Because 

defects  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 

exDand  its  power  and  influence  over 

half  of  Europe  and  much  of  Asia. 

possible  for  the  Soviet  Union 

the  enslavement  of  the  re- 

Kirtions   of   the   world.      Her   ob- 

and  aggressive  designs  brought 

situation  which  too  closely  parallels 

existed  in  1039. 

Russian   encroachments,    and   to 

oiirselvea  against  enslavement  from 

lource  It  might  come,  we  came  to 

it  was  not  enough  for  the  people 

merely  to  have  the  will  to  live 

Ileal  goal  to  struggle  toward,  but 

tssary  for  us  to  build  within  them 

to  prosper,  to  build  up  their  busl- 

th^lr  trade,  and  their  economic  sectir- 

that   end   the   United  States  an- 

uhat  might  t>e  called  the  most  un- 

In  the   history  of   nations.      We 

the   Marshall    plan.      We   have 

in  our  participation  In  It. 

prtud  to  know  that  It  Is  accompUsh- 

and  we  delight  in  the  evl- 

the  Increasing  domestic  strength 
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and  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world.  It 
reaffirms  our  belief  In  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  United  Nations.  Created  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  It  strength- 
ens that  organization  by  strengthening  the 
members  In  it.  It  places  us  on  record  as 
having  learned  the  lessons  of  two  wars, 
namely,  that  aggression  against  our  friends 
so  endangers  our  own  security  that  we  can- 
not permit  that  aggression  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. Our  participation  In  the  Treaty  will 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
of  America  is  not  this  time  withdrawing  from 
its  International  responsibilities. 

We  do  not  view  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
as  a  mere  play  on  words.  The  pledges  we  will 
have  given  should  be  considered  as  solemn 
ones,  so  solemn  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  we 
are  willing  to  work  with  others  In  building 
up  strength  against  aggression,  strength  In 
the  diplomatic  as  well  as  in  the  military 
spheres.  We  do  not  recoil  from  the  use  of 
strength  if  strength  should  become  neces- 
sary. The  treaty  leaves  it  open  to  ur  to  as- 
certain what  strength  we  must  begin  to  build 
now  and  what  strength  we  should  call  Into 
play  If  our  cooperation  with  our  friends  or 
their  cooperation  with  us  is  ever  challenged. 

It  Ls  our  sincere  hope  and  belief  that  ths 
participation  of  the  United  Slates  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  will  help  us  to  build 
a  stronger  and  more  peaceful  and  a  mors 
secure  world  for  ourselves  and  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  It  la  for  that  reason  that 
the  American  Legion,  through  lU  national 
executive  committee,  in  session  on  May  4-6, 
1949,  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  treaty  known  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate  for  ratification:   and 

"Whereas  this  pact  was  formulated  under 
articles  51  and  62  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
member  nations  to  his  pact:  Now.  therefore, 

be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  early  ratification 
and  implementation  as  provided  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  pact." 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this  resolu- 
tion to  you  in  the  hope  that  its  terms  will 
be  met  and  In  the  hope  that  by  taking  ths 
step  recommended  we  will  have  built  peace, 
security,  and  prosperity,  and  will  have  ad- 
vanced considerably  toward  our  goal  of  a 
suong  and  effective  United  Nations  as  ths 
enduring  foundation  of  world  peace. 
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acting  to  do  our  part  In  creat- 
111   to  prosper,  we  observed  with 
ip  trobatlon   the  rebirth   of  the   will 
of  these  nations  to  protect  what 
were  building;  to  resist  all  fur- 
to  deprive  them  of  the  progress 
making.      It  was  for  that  reason 
strongly  approved  of  the  Brussels 
announced   on   l>ehalf   of   five 
western  Europe  that  they  would 
preserve   themselves   and   their 
against  all  aggre.>«lon. 
background  of  history,  we  come 
Atlantic  Treaty.    It  is  not  only 
of  the  will  to  resist,  but  It  U 
of   the  desire  to  work   with 
maintaining  that  which  U  noble, 
desirable, 
previously  Indicated,  therefore,  the 
Legion  does  not  view  the  North 
Treaty  as  an   Isolated  step.     It   is 
further    imperative   step    along 
we  have  l)een   traveling  since   we 
to  a  realisation  that  we  have 
Ion  to  shoulder  our  responsibilities 
affairs, 
our   community   of   interest 
peoples  having  the  same  heritage 
and  democracy  that  we  possess, 
our  desire  to  be  helpful  to  them 
to   expect    them    to   discharge 
gallons  to  us.  to  all  other  slgna- 
Jis  Treaty,  and  to  the  other  peace 
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The  Present  Crime  Picture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNK8SKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  the  present  crime  picture,  delivered 
to  the  student  body  at  chapel.  Central 
High  School.  Chattanooga.  Term  .  by  Mr. 
J.  Pope  Dyer,  head  of  the  social  science 
department,  on  April  28.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

I  am  honored  to  t>e  Invited  to  speak  t>efore 
this  tremendous  student  body  on  the  sub- 
ject. "The  Present  Crime  Picture  "  The  late 
William  Allen  WhUe.  of  Emporia.  Kans  .  at- 
tended a  Democratic  convention  on  one  cc- 
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casion  as  a  reportar.  The  chairman  called 
the  convention  to  order  and  Immediately 
Mksd  Dr.  White  to  pronounce  the  invocaUon, 
which  request  he  Instantly  declined  with  the 
foUowlng  explanation :  "I  won't  pray  here  for 
two  reasons,  first.  I  am  not  trained  In  the 
fine  art  of  public  prayer  and  secondly.  I  don't 
want  the  Lord  to  know  I  am  here."  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here. 

I  woiUd  Insult  your  InteUlgence  If  I  were 
to  state  that  crime  Is  a  new  problem,  sud- 
denly showing  lU  ugly  head  for  the  first  time. 
Historians   tell   us  of   the  great  number  of 
notorious  criminals  of   a  century   ago.     In 
our  own  area  the  dangerous  murderers  Mur- 
rell.  Hare,  and  the  Harps  brothers  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  emphasU.     It  U  said 
that   the   Harps   brothers   were  so   Insanely 
criminal  that  they  killed  all  whom  they  met. 
In  our  Nation  the  crime  picture  today  is 
serious.    lAst  year  there  were  over  1.600,000 
major  offenses  perpetrated.    Each  day  36  per- 
sons were  slain,  150  were  robbed,  over  1.000 
places  were  burglarized  and  over  450  auto- 
mobiles were  stolen.     Rural  crime  increased 
In  1948  over  1947,  whereas  urban  crime  made 
no  appreciable  change. 

Crime  la  an  expensive  luxury.  It  costs  our 
Nation,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
fifteen  billions  annually  or  each  person  In 
the  Nation  »10  a  month.  It  costs  on  an 
average,  in  our  Nation.  $600  a  year  to  Institu- 
tionalize a  criminal. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  chaplain 
of  oxir  State  prison  to  go  with  him  to  the 
death  house  to  make  the  farewell  prepara- 
tions for  electrocution  of  two  young  men 
who  had  committed  a  heinous  crime.  Our 
visit  preceded  the  execution  only  a  few  hotxra. 
The  boys  were  ready,  physically,  for  the  ex- 
perience. Their  heads  had  been  shaved. 
Their  final  meal  had  been  given  them.  The 
singers  had  tried  to  comfort  them  and  now 
the  minister  was  about  ready  to  read  the 
Bible  and  give  the  last  prayer.  I  asked  for 
permission  to  briefly  interview  them.  I  found 
three  things  that  characterized  them. 

They  were  about  the  same  size,  physically, 
as  average  persons  outside  the  walls  woiUd 
be.  They  were  several  grades  lower  educa- 
tionally than  the  average  citizen  of  our  State. 
They  were  weak  emotionally  and  they  ad- 
mittedly had  had  relatively  no  moral  or  re- 
ligious training  as  children.  One  of  the  pris- 
oners expressed  the  regret  that  his  father 
had  not  disciplined  ilm  as  a  youth  and  criti- 
cized his  parents  for  not  indoctrinating  him 
In  the  principles  of  right  living. 

There  are  many  causes  of  crime.    Oixe  of 
the  chief  causes  la  poor  educational  train- 
ing.    I  have  a  friend  In  prison  who  Is  very 
keen  mentally  but  had  little  opportunity  as 
a  youth  to  attend  school,  who  claims  that 
the  lack  of  education  Is  indirectly  the  main 
cause  of  crime.     It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  studv  the  educational  status  of  thousands 
of  criminals  and  I  find  that  they  rank,  on 
the  average,  from  five  to  six  grades  lower 
than  the  average  person  who  is  not  In  prison. 
Another  important  cause  of  crime  is  the 
poor  economic  conditions  of  the  criminal. 
It  Is  an  admitted  fact  that  thla  Is  a  complex 
age  and  that  our  wants  are  many.     Poverty 
drives  the  weak  in  the  wrong  direction.      A 
well  known  criminologist  has  aptly  said  that 
the  average  criminal  Is  underprivileged,  un- 
derclothed,    underfed,    undereducated    and 
under-understood  by  parenU  and  society.     I 
have  interviewed  numt)ers  of  prisoners  who 
explain  that  their  downfall  was  due  to  an 
Inward   urge   for   the   better   things   of   life 
without  the  willingness  to  earn  them.     A  few 
years  ago,  I  visited  Sing  Sing  Prison  in  New 
York.      The  warden  at  that  time  was  Lewis 
C  Laves.     I  visited  the  small  prison  within 
Urn  prison  where  the  condemned  are  housed 
awaiting  execution.     The  guard  told  me  that 
Mr  Lawes  had  stated  that  a  prisoner  by  the 
name  of  -Two  Gun"  Crowley  was  ths  only 


prisoner  who  ever  ale  the  last  meal  shortly 
before  execution.  Crowley  Is  reported  to 
have  said,  "When  I  was  a  child,  we  were  too 
poor  for  me  to  eat  a  decent  meal.  As  a 
youth  I  was  too  busy  evading  officers  to  eat 
one  but  now  that  I  am  going  to  die,  Im 
going  to  eat  at  least  one  decent  meal."  If 
It  were  possible  to  Interview  the  thousands 
of  prisoners  within  the  gray  walla  of  our 
prisons  we  would  find  a  disproportionately 
large  percentage  who  would  be  classified  In 
poor  economic  circumstances  before  they  en- 
tered prison. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  crime  today  la 
the  Increasing  number  of  undiscovered  psy- 
chopathic and  insane  people  in  our  popula- 
tion. Otir  age  is  full  of  tensions  and  frus- 
trations. Many  persons  have  t)een  turned 
out  of  the  mUitary  service  because  of  mental 
and  emotional  Incompetence  Many  of  these 
men  are  dangerous  and  will  perj>etrate  many 
of  the  robberies,  rapes,  and  murders  In  the 
future. 

The  chief  catise  of  crime  Is  poor  home 
training.  This  Is  an  age  when  It  is  danger- 
ous for  a  large  percentage  of  children  to  be 
bom.  One  great  writer  has  said  that  many 
children  are  damned  Into  the  world  and 
not  born  Into  It.  Many  parents  are  eager 
today  to  be  educationally  alert,  clvlcly  ac- 
tive, politically  progressive,  socially  promi- 
nent. Some  are  Just  plain  Incompetent. 
The  multitude  of  activities  of  our  society 
lends  Itself  admirably  to  a  neglected  home 
and  children  and  later  a  large  numl>er  of 
criminals. 

I  have  listed  some  of  the  conditions  and 
causes  of  crime  What  are  some  of  the 
cures?     I  will  briefly  list  a  few. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  late  Father 
E.  J.  Flannagan  have  been  voices  like  the 
prophets  in  the  wilderness  warning  the  par- 
ents of  our  Nation  the  dangers  that  face  us 
If  parents  go  on  neglecting  their  God-given 
responsibilities  of  rearing  chUdren  who  know 
how  to  pray  as  well  as  play,  who  put  Sunday 
school  and  church  attendance  above  danc- 
ing and  drinking.  I  repeat  an  old  statement 
that  the  time  to  train  a  child  Is  In  the  high 
chair  and  not  In  the  electric  chair.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  said.  "Parents  are  not  enough, 
they  must  be  Christian  parenU." 

Our  society  must  recognize  early  the  men- 
tally ill  and  provide  treatment  for  them  be- 
fore some  atrociotis  crime  is  committed  by 
those  who  wm  be  legally  declared  mentally 
incapable   of   distinguishing   between   right 
and  wrong.    We  must  be  wUllng  to  do  early 
that  which  we  will  be  compeUed  to  do  later. 
Our  school  attendance  laws  must  t>e  more 
strictly  enforced.    The  parents  who  are  care- 
less about  permitting  their  children  to  at- 
tend school  must  be  dealt  with  more  swiftly 
and  severely.     An   Illiterate   person  In   this 
age  U  In  as  much  danger  of  violating  the 
laws  as  a  blind  person  would  be  In  getting 
injured  if  he  attempted  to  cross  Broadway 
In  New  York  without  assistance.     Our  so- 
ciety may  neglect  adults  and  their  needs  but 
no  child  must  be  denied  the  advantage  of 
an  education  In  this  age.    It  U  not  only  dan- 
gerous. It  is  near  disastrous. 

The  first  offender  must  be  sent  to  prison 
only  If  It  Is  an  absolute  necessity.  There 
are  cerUln  major  crimes  which  are  so  seri- 
ous that  some  first  offenders  must  be  sent 
to  prison  or  even  be  executed  but  many 
young  offenders  are  sent  to  the  prisons  pre- 
maturely. Few  prisoners  are  ever  reformed 
or  rehabUltated  In  prisons.  The  first  offender 
must  be  given  the  second  chance,  unless  the 
offense  Is  so  serious  that  It  calls  for  the  com- 
plete wrecking  of  a  life.  We  should  ^^ 
lutely  certain  that  a  prison  term  Is  best  for 
the  person  before  he  is  sent.  Seventy-five 
Dsrcent  of  the  prisoners  wlU  be  out  In  3 
Irws  and  about  80  to  90  percent  wUl  rett^n 
to  prison  after  they  have  served  a  term.  Ws 
may  be  ready  for  a  new  day  in  prison  ad- 
ministrstton. 


The  present  crime  problem  Is  not  pleasant 
to  view.  It  is  a  problem  of  giant  proportions. 
It  cannot  be  reduced  by  talk  w  criticism. 
It  Is  our  mutual  responslblUty.  I  dare  you 
to  reduce  It. 


Tlie  Anericaa  Way  of  Life 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or   MOMTAM* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  May  23).  1949 
Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  Old  and  Evil  Scheme  Seeks 
To  End  Our  Liberty."  written  by  E.  T. 
Leech,  editor  o'  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
and  published  In  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
of  April  17.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoao. 
as  follows: 
An  Old  awn  Bvn-  Schemx  Szxks  To  End  Oua 

LiBorrr 
iBy  E.  T.  Leech,  editor,  the  Pitteburgh  Press) 
Those  who  love  and  want  to  keep  our  way 
of  life  forever  are  making  a  bad  error.  They 
talk  about  getting  back  to  the  American  sys- 
tem or  returning  to  the  American  way.  or 
similar  phrases.  They  mean  weU;  but  such 
talk  is  harmful  and  Inaccurate. 

It  carries  the  idea  of  retracing  our  steps,  of 
returning  to  something  which  Is  past.  Ac- 
tually Just  the  opposite  Is  meant.  For  the 
American  kind  of  government  has  involved 
constant  change— always  going  ahead  and 
making  progress.    Never  going  backward. 

It  is  the  strong  central  state — ^the  one 
which  runs  peoples  affairs  and  upon  which 
they  mxist  depeno  for  l>eneflts  and  dsel- 
sions— which  represenu  going  ba<*ward. 
The  American  scheme  U  the  easiest  in  ths 
world  under  which  to  go  forward. 

No  other  government  ever  has  changed  so 
rapidly  or  so  much  as  ours  has  under  the 
Constitution.  Immense  altsratloos  have 
been  carried  out.  Only  one*— in  abolishing 
slavery— did  these  reforms  come  through  vio- 
lence.    No  other   nation  can  show  such  a 

record. 

OLDcsT  raAtro 

But  now  we  are  beset  by  what  Is  called  a 
new  phUosophy.  It  calls  for  a  powerful  cen- 
tral state  to  do  our  planning,  run  our  affairs 
and  dole  out  our  benefits— the  latter  by  rol- 
lectlng  and  spending  our  money.  This 
scheme,  which  has  swept  much  of  ths  world. 
is  pictured  as  something  new  and  progres- 
sive. It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  Is  ths 
oldest  fraud  In  history. 

From  the  time  when  man  emerged  from 
savag«7  he  was  under  the  rule  of  the  state. 
The  whole  story  of  civUizatton  has  been  one 
of  individuals  struggling  to  free  themselvM 
from  the  tyranny  of  government.  Not  until 
the  American  Constitution  was  established 
did  this  ever  happen  on  any  large  or  long- 
time scale.  ^.  .^    , 

Under  this  system  of  free  Individuals. 
America  out  distanced  the  whole  world.  Yet 
now  we  are  asked  to  give  it  up— to  go  back 
to  the  ancient  plan  of  the  aU-powerful  state: 
to  let  government  run  our  affairs  and  assume 
responsibility  for  our  security. 
nw  noLLM 

The  scheme  to  dolled  up  with  n«r  frlUs 
juid  fHMy  piMMS-     Tempunf  bsM  Is  mmA 


it 
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to  attract  publtc  «upport.  Oovenunent,  we 
are  told.  wUl  ^Ive  us  eecurlty  through  law. 
It  wUl  pay  our  doctor  bills.  glTe  u«  bountl« 
and  bonusee.  guarantee  our  Jobs,  care  tat  our 
old  age.  and  grant  special  {aron  to  special 
groups. 

To   do   all   thla.   goTemment   has   to  run 
things.     It  must  take  more  and  more  of  our 
through   taxes  to  pay   for   what   it 
we  should   have      The  price  of   this 

Is  surrender  of  personal  freedom. 

'Most  of  the  world  never  had  freedom,  or 
has  surrendered  It  Much  of  It  looks  to  us— 
who  still  have  the  sUength  which  only  free- 
dom can  give — for  help  and  support.  It  Is 
our  ru?«ed.  free  economy  which  today  bears 
the  bxirden  of  keeping  liberty  allT«. 

Yet  even  at  home  we  are  under  great  pres- 
■lure  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
sgga— to  go  far  bsckward  to  the  old  curse 
of  the  all-powerful  state.  Loud  voices  cry 
fo-  MM  to  adopt  some  form  of  the  old  plan 
which  has  dorse  and  Is  doing,  such  a  misera- 
ble job  elsewhere. 

R  ALWATS  raiLa 
The  biggest  problem  In  combatting  this 
scheme  U  to  get  Americans  to  realize  that 
It  mt  either  new  or  liberal  It  has  been 
trtod  under  every  variety  of  names  and  trlm- 
■lagB.  But  baateally  it's  always  the  sam*— 
8t«t«  eontrol.  And  H  always  bas  (aiiad  la 
the  end 

Aowrtcib  s  first  rsdlcsl«  and  liberals  knew 
tbla  They  fesred  fovernroent  They  wantsd 
the  bare  minimum  of  It  JrHfrwrn.  Pains, 
Jackson  and  Lincoln  were  uf  that  srhool. 
Ufetrallsni  in  this  cotintry  was  founded  on 
ty  o<  Individuals  over  the  stsle 
iwopi*  In  partt«u!ar  w  tempted  by 

^      Th«    t^unt    %0    an    alt'plsnniit||< 

gl  tuftoij  ftsM  If  Iti  tftt«h  a  vast  fhanf« 

Wf  HOT  m  W^mm  wtt9t    ft 


"illm  IMM  ••«  t>t  Hvtfii,  nf 


hmt    m  M  fiMM  i«f*«i« 


^n  ^Wwwf  WWV  ^Ww  ^^^^^WWVWf 
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•f  lata  M«  laokail  stfuiHi 

.         ,,      Nm  ptrif  INM  M|<hsl(l  II.     Ml* 

IMlMM  Hava  iMan  •tfUM  wiOi  ti««is  aanlfnH 
M  •  tuft  Ut  fa«  MMM.  VMi  Ihsrs  sf*  iMMiy 
MfM  llMM  ii»NtHMM  14  Aniafisaits  ftm  f«r 
!  _  III  a  (Mruiila  t«  tavs  wur  fraa  Ufa 
•  plimta  Ifilo  Um  tM  atrass  ul  aiaia 
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EX1TN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT.  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  TUX  HOU8X  or  RXPRX»ENTATIVI8 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o«B.  I  Include  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  23.  This  appeared 
under  the  by-line  of  Benjamin  Pine,  the 
Times  education  editor,  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  ability  and  Intellectual  in- 
tegrity. Mr.  Fine's  startling  analysis  of 
the  Federal  Government's  exi.5tlng  com- 
mitments in  the  field  of  education  should 
be  most  helpful  in  guiding  members 
through  the  heretofore  ob.srure  mare  of 
Federal  activities  in  this  field.    Perhaps 
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an  almost  Ir  evitable  conclusion  from  the 
facts  here  sssembled  is  that  before  em- 
barking upon  any  new  education  pro- 
grams invoking  the  expenditures  of  ad- 
ditional hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Congress  should  review  with  care  the 
enormous  e:  listing  commitments  for  edu- 
cation, and  their  repercussions  upon  the 
national  bv  dget  and  upon  the  educa- 
tional activ  ties  of  the  several  States  and 
communitie  s. 

SKTaCCKSTlK  0  PKDEBAL  FtJWDS  POSE   PSOBLKMS 

voa  8CHOO  a— EDXTCAToas.  Wrrn  $3,400,000- 
000  DMrrK)  Statks  Aid  roa   "49.  Sn  Vast 

WaSTC    lit    DtmiCATlOM     BT     BUaEAtJS FlAS 

roa  iHoanNDrifcs 

By  Benjamin  Pine) 

Federal  t\  inds  tox  education  have  sky- 
rocketed to  he  record  sum  of  13.400.000.000 
thU  year.  Ju  nplng  from  »100.000.0CO  In  1940. 
Two  hUDdrid  separate  educational  pro- 
grams arc  B{]  ODsorcd  by  noore  than  a  score  ot 
Federal  d«pi  rtmenU  and  agencies. 

MiUlons  or  dollars  a  year  have  been  lost 
meanwhile  t  tirough  duplication  of  eflorl.  In- 
ettlclency.  ov  rrlapplng  of  programs,  and  maln- 
unancc  ol  tnnecesaary  admlnUtratlvs  starts. 
Many  respoiislble  educators  and  laymen  are 
alarmed  at  Ihs  threat  to  the  Independence 
of  the  Natlctis  schools  and  coUegss  as  a  re* 
suit  of  thu  I  nprecedented  outpouring  of  Fed- 
•ral  money  Into  rducatlon. 

A  survey  by  the  New  York  Times  Indl- 
eaUs  that  11  m  funds  are  providsd  on  a  plecs' 
oiMl  basis,  with  no  cftTdlnated  pattern. 
Few  educatifs  or  evsn  top  Oovemment  ol- 
Oclais  hnKW  how  mufh  ttvinpy  Is  sj'ent  on 
sdueatloii  III  In  what  ws)rs  It  Is  utilised  ItllM 
tupty,  the  (duestlonsi  projects  Mmpif  hsv* 
■•■  « "   '••*  isaigh  M  a  efaay-t|u>H  pat' 

vfi/a  strntM't       /'-mi 
§Himt'»nh 

WWfS^i  WW»>WP  WV^^   WW 

UM  llfflfltfNMIt  Iff 

I'll     •     fUVtrHIMI*' 
if  ll««  Mill  ary  IhN'VMiet,  tlis  •• 

ftHMUlMI  U»  •»  III*  JUrkMlMtlMI  ft'ta  auct^lluit 

of  Uat  mt  nty 

Malty  tt/t  >siia  Mild  uiilvsrstlls*  ars  uiu>'tii* 
furublfl  ai  tlits  gruwiiig  trend  luward  nuy 
•rnmenial  uppuri  They  4o  niH  objeei  to 
tit  MMey  thai  they  get,  but  they  do  feel 
iMMfroMl  ii  ths  largs  number  of  sgsiioiet 
vtUi  vhirli  thsy  havs  ie  Mftt.  Om  mM* 
vattern  uu  v«r*iiy.  typltal  of  mtMf  Mhen. 
la  eparaiiti  i  recivrauy  sportMirsd  prugrama 
frOM  M  Fi  drral  aKmciss  and  subagsnelas. 
It  la  ad  Ul  kueual  (ur  a  unlvsrstty  to  gst  60 
percent  or  nore  of  its  Inoome  from  Federal 
suurcss.  A  few  years  ago  ths  Fedsral  support 
was  negllgl  sle. 

Federal  t  inde  are  going  today  to  support 
various  Hct  vltles  on  every  educutiunttl  level. 
Ihe  major  Item,  however,  deal.t  with  ths 
scholarship  I  and  maintenance  grants  pro- 
vided to  tl  is  veterans.  Of  ths  total  sum. 
about  (a.M  ).000.000  la  handled  through  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Scholarsl:  ips  and  fellowships  for  college 
and  unlve-slty  students  also  represent  a 
major  flnai  clal  Item  In  the  total  education 
budget.  Duing  1949  the  Government  will 
spend  9160  000.000  for  research  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  Nation's  campuses;  for  the 
most  part  iie  studies  wUl  be  In  technical, 
scientific,  aid  military  fields.  This  sum  has 
almost  doubled  In  3  years,  and  may  even 
go  higher  V  Ithln  the  next  year  or  two. 

All  these  programs  are  connected  with  a 
special  Federal  Interest  or  catise.  Actually, 
nine  Federil  departments  or  Independent 
agencies.   d^aUug   tiuuugh   uumeroua  other 
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subagendes.  are  sponsoring  research  pro- 
grama  among  the  colleges  and  universities. 
For  example,  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment has  •53.000.000  available  for  research 
and  development  In  1949,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  $81,400,000.  p.nd  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aerlculture  has  $18,600,000 

It  la  difficult  to  trace  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Federal  program  In  America's 
schools  and  colleges.  A  study  of  the  relation- 
ships of  the  Government  to  education  Indi- 
cates that  frequently  the  term  "education" 
Is  loosely  used.  For  example,  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  working  through  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  has  Increased 
its  funds  from  $19,000,000  to  $31,600,000. 
Public  health  fellowships,  teaching  granU 
and  construction  Increased  from  $70,000  to 
$10,579,000  between  1940  and  1949 

MII.UON9  lOa  rCOCBAL  tmAINIMC 

For  in-servlce  training  of  Government  per- 
sonnel through  colleges  and  universities  the 
Federal  Government  has  earmarked  $33J00,- 
000  Several  departments  and  agencies  con- 
duct activities  of  an  Uternatlonal  Interest 
that  operate  through  colleges  and  universi- 
ties: funds  for  this  purpose  average  $1,000,000 
annually.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  surplus  property  have  teen  donated 
or  sold  at  a  fraction  of  tlie  original  coet  to 
Bchtwis  and  colleges. 

Nineteen  Federal  departments  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies  operate  educational  pro- 
grams In  the  colleges  and  universities.  In 
addition,  scores  of  subagcncles  deal  Inde* 
ptadently  with  the  Institutions  A  list  of 
the  major  departments  Includes  the  fultow* 
Ing:  State,  Army,  Wsvy,  Air  force.  Justice, 
rommerre.  Treasury.  Agrlcullurs.  Interior, 
Ifhited  flffltes  Msrltltrte  Commission,  federal 
Wwtliii  Ac^tiry,  V'tershr  AdmlnistrstloM, 
fMiefsl    AsfifMf    K%(tM1,  TfMMMM    VdUff 

Aiiuu'Mir    MMM«tHff   aitil   MM   ffliiMi 

Wiif  AiMil  USmMmS^lM  IMmtlHWil 
Hf  jMltfiAlMrMM  AifiHff. 

YMalfs^:!  i<t  l|«l«  mUeHfMHiNlMll  >*l  KHVSfH' 

IBM  III  -'•< '  •  ••'>"  mnwl  tomiM-i.kti  Ml  s^Mt.»f 

MB    »'  -«<     Mltt«»lt««i  ••  >     •'»"•'     ti 

MMfHe*!  '-r  ♦"  ""  **  ^"''"  ■  '  "'•  •'»•»<«' 
al«  WlMa^l  uf  r  II  xllsis, 

In  CattfitttiiN  n»  \nnyn>t'\  *  )'■•»  r>.iu# 
study  •'•)  sdiiiiAtiiti)  fur  Mis  Hi><<v»i  *  <  imiiis* 
•liji        '  II  tif  the  risiiutivs  VraiiDh 

uf    I  ,    .      .  ,        .  .      .■  I 

With  few  ••rs|itiitiis,  Or  Allan  notes,  ths 
federal  liiisrsst  In  eduoatlori  osntsri  un 
•peelal  grou|Ni  of  individuals,  spscial  pry* 
grama,  or  mi  researeti  and  training  to  pro* 
mote  some  federal  onnnern  luoh  as  national 
defenae.  "Die  vast  msjorlty  of  these  pro- 
grama  arc  admlMistsred  by  nonedneational 
HitU9X  >i$D$lee  Interestsd  in  the  promo- 
tkm  0(  llwtiP  own  points  of  view.  They  fre* 
quently  permit  their  method  of  direct 
operations  to  undsrmlne  State  educational 
authority. 

This  is  particularly  true  In  respect  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Sixteen 
executive  departments  and  lndei»endent 
agencies  of  the  Government,  through  dozens 
of  sutwgencies,  conduct  programs  dealing 
with  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
The  b3rpa8slng  of  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation has  meant  an  overlapping  of  ftinctlons 
on  the  State  or  local  level. 

OTZa-ALL  FOUCT  IS  LACXINO 

According  to  Dr.  Allen,  the  Federal  funds 
are  not  In  themselves  dangerous  to  the  In- 
dependence of  educatloual  systems  and  In- 
stitutions. The  major  complaint  Is  that  the 
Government  has  not  adopted  an  over-all 
policy  In  regard  to  Its  educational  activities; 
legislation  has  been  piecemeal  and  educa- 
tional programs  have  not  been  coordinated. 

"A  sutwtantlal  saving  would  be  possible  if 
the  educational  activities  of  the  scores  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  could  be  coordi- 
nated," Dr.  Allen  told  this  writer.    "We  could 
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arold  duplication  of  effort  and  eliminate  out-                        ™n«.CT  «.as  was^xko  ro'^rl^TSL^T:..  iJLrJrSlS 
moded  services.     I'm  not  too  greatly  con-          ^he  confused  patchwork  system  of  Federal  exoerlmental  work    Bureau  of  Entomol- 
cemed  with  direct  Federal  control  of  educa-  participation    Ui    education    U    particularly  ^   ^^^^^   Quarantine   makes   a   truck 
tlon.     But  I  am  concerned  with  the  more  noticeable  on  the  higher  level,  where  an  al-  ^^Ji^^ble  for  work  in  forest  entomolcgy;  a 
subtle  control  that  wUl  take  place  In  the  long  mog^  startling  increase  in  Federal  funds  has             j^j^r   collaborates    with   the   Bureau   of 
run  if  the  Government  provides  support  for  xgjten  place  since  the  war.     A  warning  that  ^^^^  industry;   Federal  funds  for  crippled 
special  programs."  this  growing  tendency  to  look  to  the  Govern-  phUdren  come  directly  to  the  university  hos- 
Dr.  Allen  and  other  responsible  educators  ^^g^  {qj.  ^ore  and  more  funds  may  spell  the         ^^^.  ^  ^^jj  member  U  consulunt  in  medical 
emphasized  that  the  huge  sum  now  spent  by  ^^^  qj  the  Independent  college  and  unl-  ^ttg„  to  the  Navy  which  pays  $i.000  annu- 
the   Government   for   educational    activities  verslty  was  voiced  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wrlston.  ^  ^^^  Serological   Service;    the   rapid- 
does  not  in  any  way  help  solve  the  serious  president  of  Brown  University.  treatment  center  of  the  hospital,  directed  by 
school  problems  that  exist.    None  of  the  bU-           ^  president  of  the  Association  of  American  ^^^  states  Department  of  Health.  U  financed 
lions   appropriated   in   various   departments  universities.  Dr.  Wrlston  has  taken  a  leading             ^^^  United  States  PubUc  Health  Service; 
goes  for  general  education.    The  Federal  aid  j.^^^    j^    warning    against    the   controls   that  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^   WUdllfe  Service  has  quarters 
bUl.  recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  calls  for  ^^^  ^^^  ^<f^  Federal  aid  to  schools  and  ^^^  ^^^  individuals;  departmental  members 
a  $300,000,000  grant  to  the  public  schools,  crtleges.     At   present,   he   asserted.   Govern-  ^^^  manage  the  weather  station  are  luipaid 
through  the  States.    This  would  be  the  first  ^^^it  exercises  little  control  over  the  educa-  observers  of  the  Uiilted  States  Weather  Bu- 
allocatlon  designated  for  general  school  pur-  tjonal  system.     But  if  the  present  rate  of  as-  ^^^^ 
poses.  slstance    continues,    the    Government    will  cvbkt  iNs-nrtmoit  Arrxcns 

Although  the  greatest   Interest  has  been  gradually   assume   more   and   more   control.  A-cordin«  to  Emery  C.  Wine,  fiscal  analyst 

centered  around  the  research  and  scholarship  ^^^^   ^j   ^^   j^   ^^^^   Indirectly   at   first,   be  ^ThTBureau  of  the  Budget,  the  ■reaent  pro- 

programs  sponsored  In  colleges  and  unlver-  ^^^^^^  of^  "^^i^T  of  iL  GoJrnmTnt  dl- 

sltles,  the  Government  has  entered  the  ele-  Decrying   this    multiplicity    of    contracts,  ?!r[^  effect  every  Institution  of  higher  leam- 

menury  and  secondary  field  of  education.       ^    ^^^^   j    g^^^,   consulUnt   for   the  [!!"' ^JSrlds  oflnstltutlons  a^e  pertlcl- 

It  sponsors  the  promotion  of  four  special  cur-       American  CouncU  on  Education,  warned  that  ~*'       ,_  educational   research,  and  tralnUif 

rlcular  fields,  which  call  for  an  expendlttwe       ^^  dangers  of  Federal  control  tocreased  as  **^"|*        ^ ^  b-  the  Federal  Ooffern- 

of  $28,000,000  in  1949.    These  Include:  Cltl-       ^^   various   todependent   agencies   received  SeS!«MhMif»  of  ths  Atomic  iMrfy  Com- 

zenship  education,  under  the  Immigration       j^^^  ^^  jj^^,  g^^  sdticatlonal  activities.  ZT|!!1_  jrolects   a  doasD  agencies  and  de- 

and   Naturalization  Service  of  the   Depart-       ^  j^^g  „  special  leflaUtlon  U  endorsed  for  „rtments  wUl  in  the  current  year  finance 

ment  of  Justice:   aviation  education,  under       .p^^^j  purpoeee.  It  wUl  be  difficult  to  get  a  f~^^  sctmtlee  to  ths  sum  of  $100X)00«» 

the  ClvU  Aeronautics  AdmlnUtratlon  of  the       program  of  general  Federal  aid  to  higher  edu-  [^T^    |_-|tt„tlons  of  higher  leanUaf. 
Department   of   Commerce:    school   savings,       cmtUia.  ^  V^,.^-    Qeids  most  sffacfad  tof  fed- 

under  the  Savings  Bonds  DlvUlon.  Trsasury  ^^  ^,^,,  „pan<iing  program  of  the  De-  nmrrh  oroarams  are  the  pbf^eal. 

Department:  and  vocational  education,  un-       partment  of  State  in  the  exchange  of  stu-      Tl-jg-j    o^dl^l    and    mulMaill    ^  " 
der  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  ^^U  aad  tdOluUMl  peneonnel  U  a  matter  of       wJ^rL^  of  graduate  stud«nU  are 

•We    have   oterlapplng    and    independent       ^^^  conoam  to  aollegee  and  universities.  Dr.       fl  continuing  their  education  by  being  em- 
currlcular  proMOtlon  on  the  federal  level.        gy^^n  declared.    The  Army,  Economic  Co-       •»  aeeleUnte  on  these  projects     How- 

the  Hoover  tMll  force  report  notee.  "It  has  operation  Administration,  and  other  fed-  l!^.^^f,onC9rutM  of  this  research  le  far 
DO  semblance  of  the  over-all  currlcular  co-  ,,.,  ggencles  are  now  entering  the  field  of  .^^JT  tram  Xh»  traditional  ediMatlotial 
ordination  considered  eeeential  at  State  and  ^^^^„  sduaatloa.  mmH  with  Ite  own  ipeclllo  l!i^itural  obleeHHi  •«  American  MrtlaiM 
lOMl  educational  leteii     Ai  other  M*nclee      pt,^t^m  gMfVi  to  Hi  ctwo  need*.  •J5  uni^tSiiHi. 

of  thf  Oottrnment  resiiae  the  poteney^  >»•  uiWBmmm  am  MoviMt  OMPHf  MM  MMfi  MMNMl  MV  fpim  fef 

MiMM  idMols  nt  the  country  in  fTMMMM  AaiT^MaMMti  eitas  two  UliMtfft'      moHmmm  M  UMillJWHi  tmmm, 

%'S"S-lt:™  &wEmrB  &33rrl"3«a2H 

'With  r..i>s.i  t..  sUmeniary  MMl  MiMMhiry       ..^gSS  fSTlSt  JftLert  fVOM  AmToifSl      S*  flSSwM  iMIMMMt  •MMM»tl|fby 

tapping  and  iiul.pena.nt  pronw**""  ''   ««''  forJisT  I  oflUera  from  the   Uulied  MtaUe  aom**  to  •M.OM^OO  a  y«i».    The  »»mig«JJ 

neuu  in  highly  •i-HsiiwU  fields,  wi.iis  ths  jwcej  •^^iS.  i  eiRcer  fro«  Amy  QUM-  tm  •  IHrttoMl  •aittm  Kiundaiinn  woyM  flM 

MAeral  (mrruiular  neede  uf  lto«  wuntn^^i ve  jjyi^j^''*;^;  i  'g^osr.  from  hi  dorpi  taito  MtttlOM.    A  bill «» »•*«  ""^toli  r- 

Wm  negleeied.    Dlra«t  $14  to  IdMl  Mhoot*.  yi'^Xl$lCrw«!«7ir-  i^vat  Mtow  IM-  iMtoii.  MWllMff  M  dM  to  iMilMl 

with  rsspect  to  •urrlculum  dere»«»pment  and  J.nJrSdaf  llJlSw  and  KACF   (lliroi«li  latda  and  Mt  «  rmiTni  Mp  fw 

ths  •chooi-lunob  pfo$rsm,  ha*  circumvented  ^       mraaq  of  iuppliee  and  Aoeounta),  M  iuildinf  tSMlWIIHit  w.mid  add  many 

mate  departmento  uf  education."  Dustcraduate  oOoeri  from  the  United  ttotoi  mUllona.                               ^     .              ,_. 

During  l»4»  the  Oovernment  wUl  give  the  K^^VdemT  thd  "    •ludeni.    undor  What  U  the  anawer  to  ^  J^'^J^^. 

States  $87,000,000  f«r  '2J»^»f»*»  tSiJf'"^^;  UnlSd  ItaSa  Public  Health  Service.  through  federal  support  of  aiUdSMWlf  ,  l> 

an    increase   of   $7,000,000  elnce    1940.    for  "  ,^"  •J!Tto  taulpment.  the  Institution  thers  any  way  to  sllmlnate  ^^  •VJ^Mtog 

many  years  the  Oovernment  has  stressed  the          !»    •?,^tV-^A.V^rvSS-  Navv   Armt  (Ord-  of  agenclee  and  the  resulting  confMtoaf  Tho 

Tm^rt!^  Of   vocational  education.   whU.  «*•»"  *"f JJ.*  JiL?^d  JS^l^w)     War  1*2  force  rscommends  the  creatkm  of  a 

alrS^t  completely  neglecting  other  .ejects  of  nance,  ^«^SnUt'S3:k,TnltTst7t«  '<S^  m^o--^  .Board  0^^^^^^^^''^:^^ 

education.     This     year,     for     example,     ths  ™"  *  ,~"  r^L  .h*  WmAmrml  Works  Aaency  Oommlasloner  of  Sdaeatloa.  reelew  reoerai 

United   States  Office   of   Education   has   re-  of  Iducatlon.  "«*  *J« '•^'*^  ob^ali^f^m  P<^^  ^  education.  safacWfd  SMe  end  n»- 

celved  $3«3  000  for  the  elementary  and  sec-  Miscellaneous  contract,  were  obtained  from  i^^^^  educational  Interests  and  bring  better 

ondary  education  dlvlslons-ln  contrast  to  various  Federal  ^^^^^.    „nlversltv  in  ad-  «>«^'^«  ^°^°  ^^*  Federal  educational  acUv- 

the  mLe  than  $27,000,000  for  vocational  edu-  ^J  O"^^'^^^?  ^jS'cJ^  re^^n^^  "^^  as  they  affect  the  schools. 

cation  dition  vj  kv^iu  »"«                     *~  cooeoikatiow  is  AimMtn 

Because  of  this  emphasis,  the  State  dlvl-  vocational  education -—        $3i,3io  pedersl  activities  that  concern  elemen- 

sions  of  vocational  education  have  been  built  veterans'  Administration  rent  for  t^^or Tecondarv  schools  to  the  States  should 
into  powerful  agencies.  In  14  States  the  consultation  •'IJ^^-—--""  ^•^'^  Sthe  Vwponslbmty  of  the  Federal  educa- 
number  of  employees  devoting  fuU  time  to  united  SUtes  Public  Health  J^onS^^Sc^unle«  the  evidence  U  clear- 
vocational  education  In  State  departments  of           Service  grants „ "^'252  cut  to  the  contrary,  the  Task  Force  study 

education  either  equals  or  exceeds  the  num-  instructional  contrscto---— — --  »».  -«"  concludes  This  sbould  Uiclude  matters  In- 
ber  of  full-time  employees  In  all  other  phases  Veterans'  Administration  ui  ^^^^^  ^^^^  in5tructkm  and  a*ieatloo«l  sar»- 
of  education  within  these  departmenu.  In  benefits  to  students. „_-^^^^-  «.  »oo, /w  ^^  sunilarly,  the  11 1  lanwwitatiop  le  made 
19  other  SUtes  more  than  half  as  many  em-  Sixty-two  research  conuiicv-.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  wherever  feasible  the  agencies  dealing 
ployees  of  State  departments  of  education  largely  science '  with  colleges  and  ur  •  rT^ttles  sh'U'd  be  co- 
are  m  the  vocational  field  as  In  the  ether                   ^^^  F-deral  funds 10. 916. 150  w'dlnated. 

fields  combined.  ^^^^^  rw«»i 
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Pcdcral  cootiul  of  cdBCMtm  li 

Ratbcr.  tb*  daafcr  to  ctfocatlon  la  dtovn 
to  lie  tB  tb*  VMC  ipnivttaf.  uaeootroUad 

IB  aeara  cf  gov«ra< 

ita  aatf  afaMta*.  Only  1 
or  Um  Federal  fuudi  to  be  ^>cnt  for 
tn  1M0  Is  STftlUble  to  the  ITnitMl 
Ot  •dTJCsUoD — yet  tbte  oOcc 
ta  iiiiiwIWi  for  tb«  fra«nl 
tm  tbia  country.  It 
to  flppHaot  tbst  tba  BMcral  OorcnuBCBt  docs 
not  b«T»  •  ceerdteated  a|»proach  to  the  gvn- 
crml  imiMima  of  ctfoeatloB. 

A  propoMl  Tbat  tb«  Ualtcd  StatM  OOcv 
o(  Utieatkm  be  estaMtobed  as  an  independ- 
ent accBCT  beaded  by  a  national  board  of 
laa  been  made  by  the  Katlonal 
of  Cbie;  State  Scbool  OOcen.  tbe 
of  Seboot  Admlnlatra- 
tb*  Mattonal  mnaemUum  a—nrtotlrw. 
Tbcae  froupe.  iipr— ting  tb*  oHjority  oT 
public  aeboot  taacbwa  and  admlnmratora. 
urged  OoBpvM  to  main  tbe  education  cdk* 
ftnaaocd.  independent  agency. 
taeattoo  must  remain  laryaly 
tbe  eoami  of  looU  ftouiia.  tt  is  e<itally 
tbat  tbara  ba  aooM  di(r««  oX  coor- 
aiBoof  our  scbeola  to  adkletr*  cer- 
tabi  ffoala.  tlu  three  ■Mortatlnna  bald,  say- 
I114  tbat  tba  great  need  today  la  for  planning. 
•ad.  iB  tani  tor  expert  adnea  and  leader* 


way  to 


optBton  as  to  tbe  beat 
tba  earluus  edtkrutional 
In  Ita  report  to  Congrsas.  tba 
Coamlaaloa.  after  noting  the  rast 
OC  adocatlon  agencies,  concluded, 
'Tbla  OBBuatoaton  beilerca.  bovever.  tbat 
tbaaa  adBcatlOBal  programa  mus?  be  admln- 
Mared  by  tba  aganclea  wboai*  functions  tbe 
partlctilar  programs  serre  to  pronxne." 

On  tbe  ocber  band.  Dr.  Allen,  who  beaded 
tbe  tMk  force  study  upoo  which  tbe  Hooear 
ttkns  were  bued.  urged  tbat  a 
Board  of  Kducation  be  eetablisbed 
to  help  coordinate  tbe  varloua  projects. 

A  bin  baa  been  Introdtioed  In  tbe  Senate 
by  W/iTH«  MCMMB.  of  Oregon,  to  coordinate 
functlona  of  tbe  Federal 
ftt  in  a  single  agency.  Tbe  bill  ob- 
tbat  "adoeatlaiuU  (auctions  are  wide- 
ly aettatad  tbroogb  maay  agencies  in  tbe 
Wsdaral  GovKSBMnt  with  rcaultant  conXu- 
•loo  and  duplication  of  effort,  and  tbat  be- 
of  this  diffused  organization  State  cdu- 
■atlMntlaa  and  otber  odkdals  find  tt 
vitb  and  through  ntimer- 
_enc1ca  and  nilrUli  with  rc- 
to  adncatlon  prognuBs  amborlaed  un- 
der  a  number  of  unrelated  Federal  statutaa." 
Tbla  Is  tba  conclusion  reacbed  by  many 
taaponalbla  persona  both  in  and  out  of  tbe 
educational  profaaalon. 


i 


nrraMToKT  or  uwiia*  anrA-raa  un  to  acHOOta 
Tbe  diverse  nature  of  tbe  various  Federal 
activities  and  pragrama  In  tbe  field  uf  educa- 
tion and  tbe  extent  of  their  diffusion 
tbe  Oovemment  Is  noted  from 
foUowlnir  table.  It  Is  taken  from  tbe 
force  report  prepared  for  the  Hoover 
under  tbe  direction  of  Dr.  Hollls 
P.  Allaa.  of  Ctaremont  College,  Calif. 
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Texas  Potatoes  for  Langlade 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiscowsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  WLsconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  appeared 
In  the  Wausau  Dally  Record- Herald  on 
May  17.  1949: 

Tkxas  Potatoes  roB  Lamclaob 

Langlade  Covinty  has  been  sending  certified 
potato  seed  stock  to  southern  potato-grow- 
ing areas.     Now  the  process  Is  being  reversed. 

Langlade  County  is  now  receiving  potatoes 
from  Texas,  which  State  has  sent  16  car- 
loads each  containing  30.000  pounds  of 
sacked  potatoes.  Into  Wisconsin  for  distribu- 
tion for  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  consignment  was  from  Brownsville. 
Tex  .  and  the  potatoes  are  turned  over  to  the 
school-lunch     authorities     without     charge. 
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rmt  oC  4k  «40dfntf  la  batng  psbroalad  out  in  tha 

tn  Wt  gn<"g  to  Antlgo,  Sterens  Point,  and 


EXPLAINS  BBAiSnif 

Gordon  Ounderson.  Madison.  In  charge  of 
the  State's  school  Itinch  program,  said  the 
fMnn  for  bringing  in  Texas  potatoes  Is  that 
there  are  no  more  surplus  potatoea  available 
In  Wisconsin,  and  that  all  attempts  to  fill 
the  order-  from  Wisconsin -grown  stock  failed 
to  bring  an  offer  from  Wisconsin  growers. 
"Thtlr  stock,  eligible  for  support  price",  was 
depleted,"  he  explained. 

Records  in  the  Federal  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  office  at  Madison 
show  that  last  year  a  total  of  3.088  carloads  of 
ao-called  surplus  Wisconsin  potatoes  were 
purchased  by  that  Federal  agency  and  that 
much  of  these  surplus  potatoes  went  to  feed 
livestock. 

The  support  price  paid  growers  was  »2.08 
per  hundredweight  In  September  and  ad- 
vanced to  »3.05  in  March.  Out  of  the  ton- 
nage purchased  by  the  PMA  In  Wisconsin. 
318  cars  were  allotted  for  school  lunches. 
The  rest  went  for  livestock  feed  and  for 
manufacture  Into  potato  flour.  Potatoes 
purchased  by  farmers  for  livestock  feed  cost 
the  farmers  25  cents  per  hundredweight  In 
sacks,  the  new  sacks  each  costing  23  cents. 
Now  this  supply  of  surplus  potatoes  Is  ex- 
hausted and  Texas  potatoes  are  being  Im- 
ported, Ounderson  stated.  The  freight  rate 
from  Texas,  according  to  traffic  agents  of  the 
Milwaukee  road,  is  about  »465  per  car.  It 
helps  the  railroad  and  the  Texas  growers 
are  being  paid  the  support  price  for  their 
potatoes.  Samples  of  the  potatoes  shipped 
are  said  to  be  of  good  grade,  but  there  have 
been  some  who  contended  that  there  Is  a 
"bit  of  smell"  when  potatoes  have  to  be 
shipped  into  Langlade  and  Portage  Counties 
from  the  oU  State  of  Texas. 

This  assuredly  is  an  example  of  "carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle,"  if  there  ever 
was  one.  Langlade  County,  Wis.,  is  one 
of  the  leading  jwtato-growing  counties 
In  the  United  States.  Think  of  the  un- 
necessary expense  involved,  including  the 
$465  freight  per  car. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  must  be 
a  desire  to  see  just  exactly  how  much 
public  money  can  be  wasted  by  such  per- 
formances. How  can  one  explain  that 
Judge  Marvin  Jones  disposed  of  458,000.- 
000  bushels  of  potatoes  in  1943  at  a  cost 
of  $21,000,000.  when  Secretary  Brannan 
spends  $200,000,000  to  dispose  of  the 
445,000.000-bushel  1948  crop? 

This  potato  program  has  been  admin- 
istered without  economic  sense. 

The  three  requisites  for  "a  Fairy  Deal" 
program  are  (1 )  Is  there  a  chance  to  buy 
votes?  (2)  wm  it  Increase  the  Federal 
pay  roll?  ^3)  Will  it  waste  public  funds? 
The  potato  program,  as  administered, 
fulfills  all  requirements. 


The  Dodgers  and  Their  Faas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mrw  tobx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
the  word  "Bum"  has  been  a  term  of 
endearment  in  Brooklyn  for  "Dodger- 
fan  and  player  alike,  whereas  in  sOl  other 


tasueboll  centers  It  constitutes  the  nadir 
of  mediocrity  and  the  senith  of  oppro- 
brium. I>flantl7  cognizant  of  the  scorn 
held  for  them  and  their  borough  by 
"Giant"  Manhattanites — and  citizens 
the  country  over — the  Brooklyn  fans 
glory  in  their  eccentricity.  Just  so  long 
as  their  fellow  "Bums,"  the  Dodgers,  stay 
at  or  near  the  top  In  the  league,  they  are 
utterly  Indifferent  as  to  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  thinks  of  them. 

The  frenetic  enthusiasm  of  the  Brook- 
Ijm  supporters  is  not  confined  to  the  male 
of  the  species.  An  American  soldier  who 
had  Just  survived  a  Banzai  chaige  on 
Leyte  described  the  attack  in  language 
any  Dodger  fan  could  understand  "They 
make."  he  said,  "the  weirdest  sound  as 
they  rush  at  you,  screaming.  It  sounds 
like  Ladies'  Day  at  Ebbets  Field." 

Brooklyn   players  have   long  Justified 
their  reputation   for  being  out  of  this 
world.    The  very  fact  that  a  Dodger  could 
always   be  expectea   to   pull   something 
bizarre,  whether  brilliant  or  bonehead, 
tended  to  Inspire  a  uniquely  fierce  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  the  Brooklyn  fans.    Over 
two  decades  ago  occurred  perhaps  the 
dizziest  play  In  all  baseball  history.    On 
August    15,    1926,   Brooklyn,   under   the 
managership  of  Uncle  Wilbert  Robinson, 
was  playing  Boston  at  Ebbets  Field.    In 
the  seventh  Inning  of  that  game,  DeBer- 
ry  smashed  a  double,  and  was  advanced 
to  third  when  Dazzy  Vance  followed  with 
a  single.     The  bases  were  filled  when 
Pewster  was  hit  by  a  pitched  ball.    The 
next  man  was  out  on  a  pop  fly.    Now  it 
was  Babe  Herman's  turn  to  bat.    When 
Herman,  great  player  and  greater  screw- 
ball, cracked  a  hit  to  right  field.  DeBerry 
scored;  but  Vance,  fearing  that  the  ball 
might  be  caught,  held  up  until  he  saw 
that  it  would  faU  safely.     PufBng  into 
third,  he  rounded  the  sack,  but  then,  be- 
lieving that  he  could  not  reach  home  be- 
fore the  ball,  dived  back  to  third.    Pew- 
ster,  seeing  that  Herman's  drive  would 
be  at  least  a  double,  sped  around  second 
and  headed  for  third,  with  Herman,  de- 
termined to  stretch  his  hit  Into  a  triple, 
hard   on  his   heels.     All   three— Vance, 
Fewster,  and  Herman— found  themselves 
piled  up  at  the  same  base. 

Herman,  awakening  ever  so  slightly, 
decided  to  backtrack  to  second;  but  he 
merely  loped  toward  that  bag  while  lock- 
ing over  his  shoulder  to  observe  how  his 
equally  daffy  mates  were  faring.  Few- 
ster, thinking  that  he  himself  was  auto- 
matically out,  stepped  off  third  and  was 
tagged  out  by  the  Boston  third  baseman. 
Taylor,  who  had  grabbed  the  relay  from 
the  outfield,  Taylor  then  shot  the  ball 
to  the  second  baseman,  who  gleefully  dis- 
patched the  lumbering  Babe.  By  this 
time  the  fascinated  fans  were  hysterical; 
significantly,  those  who  laughed  outnum- 
bered those  who  wept.  Nothing  like  this 
play  had  ever  been  seen  before  by  mortal 
man.  The  Brooklyn  manager,  all  too 
familiar  with  the  zany  potentlaUties  of 
his  players,  merely  remarked:  "WeU. 
what  next?" 

Needless  to  say.  Dodger  followers  have 
never  forgotten  the  episode.  One  day  a 
taxi  driver  asked  his  fare,  who  had  been 
forced  to  leave  tbe  park  early,  how  the 
Dodgers  were  doing  "Good"  replied  the 
fan.     "The  Bums  are  leading,  and  they 


have  three  men  on  base."  Without 
cracking  a  smile,  the  cabby  4isk«d: 
"Which  base?" 

Herman  was  constantly  proving  him- 
self a  ciiaracter.    One  day  in  1932  Man- 
ager Max  Carey  attempted  to  signal  the 
Babe  to  shift  his  position  slightly  in  the 
outfield,  but  Herman  was  too  absorbed 
in  watching  the  flight  of  a  bird  to  see  or 
hear  his  frantic  manager.     It  Is  little 
wonder  that  the  Babe  was  always  fair 
game  for  the  sports  writers,  or  that  the 
latter  loved  to  chronicle  his  incredible 
acts  on  and  off  the  field.    Tiring  of  his 
role  as  the  Dodger  clown  prince.  Herman 
asked    Joe    Gordon,    who   covered   th« 
Dodgers  for  a  local  paper,  to  stop  pictur- 
ing him  as  an  Incorrigible,  if  lovable, 
buffoon.    The  scribe  promised  to  do  so, 
but  it  was  a  short-lived  pledge.     As  he 
turned  to  leave  Gordon.  Babe  pulled  out 
a  lighted  cigar  butt  from  his  pocket. 
The  fiabbergasted  reporter  ultimately  re- 
covered his  breath,  and  declared:  "It'i 
all  off.    Nobody  who  carries  lighted  cigars 
in  his  pocket  can  tell  me  he  Isn't  a  clown." 
Whereas  the  acts  of  the  Bums  4md 
their  worshippers  have  usually  been  on  a 
comedy  level,  a  fan  once  permitted  his 
passionate  allegiance  to  the  te4Un  to  re- 
sult m  stark  tragedy.    On  July  12.  1»3«. 
the   Dodgers   dropped    a   game   to   the 
Giants,   their   traditional   and   bitterly 
hated  foe.    That  night  Robert  Joyce,  a 
rabid  Brooklyn  rooter,  glumly  sipped  his 
beer  In  a  Flatbush  tavern.    Joyce  was 
never  able  to  take  Dodger  defeats  lightly; 
this  particular  night  he  was  Inconsolable. 
Several  of  the  patrons  began  to  kid  him; 
and  when  a  Giant  fan  Joined  In  the  fun, 
something  snapped  within  Joyce's  tor- 
tured   brain.     He    da.shed    out    of    the 
saloon,  only  to  return  with  a  gun.    Ha 
thereupon  shot  to  death  the  Giant  rooter, 
and  severely  wounded  another  heckler. 
In  a  game  at  Ebbets  Field  late  in  Sep- 
tember 1940,  a  Dodger  fan  proved  once 
again  that  a  supporter  of  the  Bums  can 
be  completely  uninhibited.     All  during 
the   contest  the  Flatbush   players   and 
fans  alike  rode  umpire  George  Mager- 
kurth.    As  the  game  ended,  with  a  Brook- 
lyn defeat.  Magerkurth  trudged  to  the 
showers.  stUl  beset  by  the  snarling  play- 
ers and  their  followers.    Without  warn- 
ing, one  of  the  fans,  a  paroled  convict 
named   Frank   Germano.   attacked   the 
umpire.    Caught  by  surprise.  Big  George, 
who  weighed  230  pounds,  and  was  an  ex- 
heavjrwelght  fighter,  found  himself  on 
the  turf  with  the  short,  but  stocky  Ger- 
mano, beating  out  a  rhythm  of  hate  on 
his  chest.    Magerkurth  was  finally  res- 
cued  when   another   umpire   pried   the 
raging  Germano  loose.    The  fan  p4dd  for 
his  all-out  loyalty  by  being  returned  to 
custody,  but  at  least  he  had  the  8atlsf4tf- 
tion  of  realizing  that  his  s4M;riflee  had 
been    warmly    appreciated.     His    fellow 
fans  took  up  a  collection  and  hired  a 
lawyer    to    defend    him.     Appropriately 
enough,  the  lawyer's  name  was  Wacke. 

Expressions — and  proof— of  undying 
devotion  to  the  Bums  have  never  been 
wanting  in  Brooklyn.  Early  In  1943 
Dolf  Camilll  threatened  to  sit  out  the 
baseball  season  on  his  ranch.  Assertlnf 
that  he  couJd  find  no  one  to  ride  herd 
on  his  cattle,  he  Informed  President 
Rickey  that  he  would  have  to  do  the 
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now.  And.  if  you  want  to  be  really  far- 
sighted,  why  not  protect  yourself  completely 
by  giving  a  pint  of  blood  to  the  Red  Cross. 
so  :hit  one  will  be  available  for  you  11  you 
need  it. 

To  l>e  serious,  this  is  really  not  a  laughir.g 
matter.  Overexcitement  does  lead  to  ae- 
rious  accidents.  Thousands  of  safety-con- 
scloua  residents  of  Brocdtlyn  have  protected 
themselves  with  the  training  and  knowledge 
that  come  from  Red  Cross  fi^rst  aid  courses. 
TboosandB  more  have  protected  themselves 
and  others  by  Joining  the  Greater  New  Tork 
Red  Cross  blood  program.  The  Brocklyn 
Red  Cross  chapter  and  WMGM  urge  you  to 
enroll  in  these  programs  today.  Telephcme 
llAin  4-6001.  for  information. 


Acqairinf  Sites  and  Making  Plans  for 
Post-Oftce  Baiidings  To  Be  Baiit  in  die 
Futiire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  aUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
support  the  present  bill  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  a  site 
and  prepare  plans  for  building  one  public 
building  in  each  confrressional  district  In 
this  country.  My  decision  is  based  upon 
the  following  facts: 

First.  There  Is  a  great  need  for  public 
buildings  in  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent. It  has  been  almost  10  years  since 
the  Federal  Government  stopped  Its 
post-oflBce  building  program.  Over  4.000 
new  post-ofiBce  buildings  are  needed 
immediately  in  this  country. 

Second.  This  bill  is  the  first  step  in  a 
planned  program  of  Federal  buildings. 
I  believe  in  economy  in  Government. 
We  can  have  no  economy  in  building 
post  offices  and  other  public  buildings 
unless  we  first  give  attention  to  making 
careful  and  detailed  plans.  I  think  it 
is  a  sound  principle  that  public  buildings 
should  be  built  during  periods  of  wide- 
spread unemployment,  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate business  for  labor  and  materials. 
Unles.s  we  make  plans  and  acquire  sites 
for  these  buildings  now,  we  are  liable  to 
be  caught  with  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  no  plans  oi  which  to  launch 
a  public  building  program. 

In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  very  great  honor  to 
represent  here,  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
Federal  post-office  buildings.  Almost 
every  day  I  receive  letters  describing  the 
great  need  for  post-office  buildings. 

Under  the  formula  fixed  by  law,  the 
following  cities  and  towns  In  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  are  eligible 
for  consideration:  Aliceville.  Carbon 
Hill,  Cordova,  Hamilton.  Red  Bay,  and 
Winfiekl.  These  cities  and  towns  are 
eligible  because  their  post-office  receipts 
are  in  excess  of  $10,000  yearly. 

When  this  bill  becomes  law.  a  site  will 
be  acquired  in  one  of  these  towns,  and 
plans  drawn  for  the  construction  of  a 
post-oflke  building  in  that  town. 
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This  building  will  be  constructed  at  a 
later  date,  when  the  Congress  provides 
the  funds  with  which  to  construct  It. 

This  bill  provides  a  beginning.  It  is 
the  first  such  legislation  In  10  years.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Congress  will 
pass  a  similar  bill  next  year  providing  for 
the  acquisition  of  at  least  a  second  post- 
office  building  site  in  each  congre.ssional 
district  in  the  country. 

How  viTill  these  sites  be  selected?  The 
Public  Buildings  Commissioner  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  select  the 
sites.  This  is  a  wise  provision.  The  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Commissioner  and  the  Post- 
master General  are  the  best  awlvised  and 
equipped  persons  to  make  this  decision. 
I  would  hate  to  have  the  job  of  choosing 
one  site  from  among  the  eligible  towns  In 
my  district,  in  each  of  which  there  is.  to 
my  personal  knowledge,  a  great  need  for 
a  post-office  building. 

Someone  has  said  in  the  debate  here 
that  the  acquisition  of  only  one  site  in 
each  congressional  district  will  be  po- 
litically hurtful  to  each  Congressman,  in 
that  the  eligible  towns  where  no  site  is 
acquired  will  be  resentful.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  will  be  true  of  the  district 
which  I  represent.    Post-office  buildings 
are  needed  so  badly  that  I  believe  our  en- 
tire district  will  be  happy  that  a  start, 
however  meager,  is  being  made  toward 
a  solution  of  the  entire  problem.     I  per- 
sonally expect  to  support  legislation  next 
year  to  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  an  additional   site  in 
each  congressionad  district.    I  think  the 
program  should  be  broadened  so  as  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  an  additional 
site  each  year  until  sufficient  sites  have 
been  acquired  to  satisfy  the  needs  in 
all  eligible  towns.    Marion  and  Lamar 
Counties   in    my   congressional    district 
have   no   Federal   post-office   buildings. 
Franklin  County  has  a  Federal  post-office 
building  at  Russellville.    Likewise.  Win- 
ston   County    at    Haleyville;    Cullman 
County  at  Cullman,  though  this  build- 
ing   is   inadequate    for    present    needs; 
Blount    County    at    Oneonta:    Payette 
County  at  Fayette;  Pickens  County  at 
Carrollton;    Walker   County   at   Jasper, 
which  building  is  too  small  for  present 
needs.    Thus  we  have  three  courthouse 
or  county-site  towns  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  that  do  not  have  Fed- 
eral post-office  buildings.    These  county- 
site  towns  are  Vernon  in  Lamar  County; 
Hamilton  in  Marion  County  and  Double 
Springs  in  Winston  County.    Vernon  and 
Double  Springs  are  not  eligible  for  con- 
sideration under  present  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  this  law.  which  amendment  had 
for  Its  purpose  the  making  of  county- 
site  towns  eligible  for  consideration  even 
though  they  did  not  have  postal  receipts 
of  $10,000  per  year.  I  am  sorry  that  this 
amendment  failed,  because  I  feel  that 
where  the  people  of  a  county  have  dug 
down  into  their  pockets  and  built  a  nice 
courthouse  for  the  transaction  of  State 
and  county  business  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  build  a  post-office 
building  in  that  town. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  supported  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  providing  that 
the  Federal  Government  actually  con- 
struct one  post-office  btiilding  m  each 


congressional   district   each    year   until 
the  great  need  is  met.    I  am  also  sorry 
that  this  amendment  failed.    I  person- 
ally am  of  the  opinion  that  emplojrment 
condftions  are  rapidly  becoming  worse. 
I  know  that  there  is  now  fairly  wide- 
spread  unemployment  in   the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama.    We 
are  going  through  a  leveling-off  process 
that  might  become  severe.    A  new  gen- 
eration has  grown  up  since  the  depres- 
sion of  the  late  twenties  and  early  thir- 
ties,  and   I  hope  this   new  generation 
will  not  have  to  experience  another  such 
depression  as  this  was.    Be  it  always  re- 
membered that  In  that  depression  homes 
and  farms  in  this  country  were  sold  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  under  the 
dreadful  impact  of  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer; banks  closed  by  the  thousands:  peo- 
ple starved  and  did  without  the  neces- 
sarie"!  of  life.    A  government  attuned  to 
an  outworn   view   failed   to  act.     The 
people   of  this   country   arose   In   their 
democratic   might   and   elected    a   new 
government  which  placed  Its  foremost 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  this  Nation 
is  comprised  of  140,000.000  human  be- 
ings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  po.st-offlce  build- 
ing program  comes  it  will  make  sense — 
hard,  eronomic  sense.  This  Government 
is  now  paying  rentals  for  the  use  of 
buildings  it  does  not  own.  of  some  $13,- 
000.000  per  year.  Thirteen  million  dol- 
lars would  build  130  buildings  costing 
$100,000  each  in  1  year.  The  rental  sav- 
ing brought  about  by  building  post-office 
buildings  would  be  enormous. 

But  having  lost  that  argument  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  today  I  still  believe 
that  we  should  vote  for  this  bill  author- 
izing that  one  site  be  acquired  and  one 
.set  of  plans  drawn  for  a  po.st-office  build- 
ing in  each  congressional  district.  It 
should  pass. 


Standard  af  LiTing  Can  Be  Raised  for 
Every  Citizen;  GoTernment  Spending 
Will  Not  Raise  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENa  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscowsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscc«sin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, every  thinking  person  in  this  country 
is  greatly  concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  another  depre.ssion.  Prices  are  fall- 
ing and  unemployment  Is  increasing. 
This  is  cause  for  alarm  and  requires  the 
constructive  genius  of  every  citizen  to 
the  end  that  the  future  be  protected 
against  economic  collapse.  All  of  our 
people  have  a  considerable  stake  in  this 
situation  and  hence  it  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  public  officials  alone  but  of 
citizens  everywhere. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  James  H. 
McGraw,  Jr..  president  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  public  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  the  economic  future  of  this 


country  in   a   statement   Just   released. 
Briefly,  his  theme  is  that  our  only  chance 
of  getting  ahead— of  raising  our  stand- 
ard of  living  and  beating  a  depression — 
Is  to  produce  more  of  the  goods  that  we 
and  the  world  needs.    In  short,  tf  we  art 
to  raise  our  standard.s  of  living — and  we 
surely  want  to  do  that — then  we  m\wt 
produce  more  wealth,  which  means  more 
of  the  things  that  people  nee<i  and  want. 
Mr.   Speaker,   the   figures  tfMV   that 
since  the  end  of  the  war  the  American 
worker  has  not  increased  production  per 
hour  over  what  he  produced  in  1941.  and 
this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  popu- 
lation has  increased  and  we  have  given 
generous  assistance  to  people  all  over 
the  world.     Obviously,  if  this  situation 
continues,  we  are  faced  with  a  lowered 
standard  of  living  and  not  an  IncrecMtd 
one.    There  Is  also  a  danger  in  thl.s  con- 
nection If  we  spend  our  natural  re.souront 
and  productive  effort  In  tmilding  a  super- 
duper  military  machine.    Billions  spent 
for    armaments   will    not    Increase   our 
wealth  but  Instead  will  deplete  It.    The 
sad  fact  remains  that  American  indus- 
try's ability  to  turn  out  more  and  man 
goods — with  less  of  each  worker's  time 
and  efTort — has  been  stymied  for  eigt^ 
long  years.   Mr.  McGraw  .nays  the  bigfank 
block  to  progress  Is  the  fact  that  Indu.stry 
in  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
provide  our  workers  with  all   the  new 
tools  that  they  need.    Only  with  efficient 
tools   can   we   expect   to   increase   this 
standard  of  living.   Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  United  States  has  led  the  world  In 
building  labor-saving,  wealth-produoinf 
machinery.    The  worker,  plus  his  tools, 
determines  ho  »  much  goods  he  can  turn 
out  and  ju.st  how  much  his  paycheck  will 
be  every  week  or  month  and  all  this  adds 
up  to  his  standard  of  living. 

Mr.   Speaker,   this  brings  us  to  the 
heart  of  our  problem.    We  have  seen  that 
the  worker  without  his  tools  could  not 
achieve  a  high  living  level  and  the  qons- 
tlon  Is  how  does  he  get  these  tools?    The 
highly  Important  fact  Is.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  Investment  capital  gives  the  worker 
his  tools.    Business  itself  Invests  In  cap- 
ital equipment  from  the  profits  it  makes: 
money  is  plowed  back  Into  the  enter- 
prise.   Then,  too,  ordinary  people  who 
have  money  and  want  it  to  produce  some 
Income  tor  them  Invest  in  sound  buslnaw 
concerns.    This  Ls  sometimes  referred  to 
as  venture  capital.    It  Is  this  kind  of  in- 
vestment that  has  enabled  the  United 
States  to  become  a  productive  Industrial 
giant,  the  envy  of  all  the  civilized  world. 
It  is  not  generally  known.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  since  the  end  of  the  war  biulness 
men  have  spent  $60,000,000,000  for  new 
plants  and  equipment.    Tran.slated  this 
spells  new  tools  for  the  American  worker 
which  means  greater  efficiency  In   hl» 
productive  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  In  business  are  al- 
ways looking  ahead.  In  a  competitive 
economy  they  must  be  on  the  alert.  If 
American  industry  Is  permitted  to  earn 
the  money  to  buy  the  equipment  and 
tools.  It  can  raise  the  American  standard 
of  living  50  percent  in  the  next  25  years. 
according  to  Mr.  McOraw,  and  he  should 
know.  Does  any  other  natkm  proDUse 
its  people  so  moch?     Ateotutclj 
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Nov  you  may  say.  "all  rtsht.  why  doesn't 
indxistry  go  abead — what's  to  stop  It,  for 
we  all  want  a  hlsber  standard  of  imnf  ?' 
There  ts  a  simple  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Democratic  ad- 
Minlit  ration  it  taking  a  course  which  will 
wmkm  limnimnil  by  industry,  in  new 
tools  and  facilities.  tapOKible.  Oovwb- 
It  spending  prograBM  and  wastefol 
lucratic  spendloc  to  becommg  an 
unendurable  burden  which  eveniually 
calls  tor  tawt  and  more  taxes,  not  only 
inm  tadustry  but  every  taxpayer.  It 
will  not  be  dented  by  Socialists  or  Gov- 
ernment oflkials  that  Government 
spendinc  cannot  improve  American  llv- 
Inf  standards.  Let  me  repeat.  BfCr. 
Speaker,  that  Government  spending  will 
not  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
people.  Excessive  taxation  has  always 
destroyed  the  initiative  and  expansion 
of  business,  so  let  us  not  be  victimised 
by  those  who  advocate  the  elimination 
of  corporate  profits  and  high  excessive 
taxes  on  business.  Let  us  not  kill  the 
goose  that  laj^  the  golden  egg. 

Better  living  can  only  be  paid  for.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  more  production.  We 
can  only  get  more  production  by  increas- 
ing productivity — each  one  of  us  pro* 
dudng  more  for  each  hour  of  work.  The 
first  thing  is  to  get  production — in  peace 
and  in  war — for  better  living — for  secu- 
rity. Industry  is  planning  to  pnifvlde 
It— and  IS  using  S13.0OO.0MJ0O  of  Its 
profits  this  year  to  improve  and  expand 
Its  faciliUes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  sensible,  the 
only  safe  national  policy  is  to  make  it 
poasible  for  American  Industry  to  do  its 
Job).  Business  must  not  be  terrorised 
with  proposals  of  ruinous  taxation,  con- 
trols, and  threats  of  nationalization. 
American  bustocas  and  industry  is  the 
people.  It  is  not  something  apart  from 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  one  final  statement 
which  is  an  eternal  truth.  Whatever 
makes  industry  do  its  work  better  con- 
tatfttm  mun  to  the  common  welfare 
than  a  socialistic  bureaucrat  Govern- 
ment can  ever  do. 


Pay  •!  ikc  Ar«c^  Seniccs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  HARE 

or  SCCTU  CASOUHA 

or  THX  HOUSE  or  RgPRESEirrATTVlES 
Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  on  this  bill  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  the  clear  ex- 
planation by  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  impressed  ma 
with  the  tremendous  amount  of  study 
and  work  which  is  behind  this  piece  of 
leglsJatioa.  A»  has  been  pointed  out. 
H.  R.  4591  is  the  culmination  of  some  18 
aOMtbs  of  study  by  a  very  prominent 
ctrfHan  committee  and  by  tba  vary  ca- 
pable members  of  the  Amad  SerrlMs 
Oannittee  of  this  Hoose.  I  underi^und 
tbnt  tbcsa  studies,  particularly  tlio^e  by 


first  sdrtsc 
the  studies 


the  civilia  1  committet.  embraced  the 
over-all  pitttire  of  pay  within  the  armed 
services  am  I  In  considering  this  matter  it 
took  into  consideration  the  allied  ques- 
tions of  procurement,  promotion,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  before 
any  Member  of  this  Congress  should  op- 
pose this  I  >gislation  in  the  face  of  the 
recommen<  ation  of  the  Hook  commis- 
sion and  t  le  unanimous  report  of  the 
Armed  Sefvlces  Committee,  he  should 
himself  completely  upon  all 
that  have  been  made  and  the 
facts  wliiea  they  have  developed. 

I  fOBy  n  alize  that  the  Congress  Is  be- 
coming mo  e  and  more  economy  minded 
and  with  t  lis  I  am  in  complete  accord. 
but  I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer 
that  in  tin  iong  rim  economy  was  best 
served  by  ;he  wisest  utilization  of  our 
financial  n  sources.  I  aL^o  realize  that  it 
is  a  natura  reaction  after  every  war,  and 
the  history  of  this  country  bears  it  out, 
that  the  ar  ned  forces  should  be  whittled 
to  the  bon;.  On  the  other  hand  when 
war  comes  we  are  ready  then  to  spend 
our  every  n  source  in  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. It  se?ms  to  me  that  it  would  be 
wisest  in  t  me  of  peace  to  maintain  the 
most  efBci«  nt  trained  military  personnel 
so  that  in  the  event  of  war  our  armed 
forces  may  be  quickly  expanded  into  the 
necessary  ( lefense  required.  In  this  age 
of  science.  I  do  not  think  that  the  next 
war,  which  we  all  hope  will  never  come, 
but  which  1  re  have  no  reason  to  think  will 
not.  will  gi  'e  us  much  time  within  which 
to  marshal  our  manpower  and  economic 
resources.  Personally.  I  prefer  to  see  a 
military  s«  rvice  maintained  in  time  of 
peace  whic  i  is  ready  to  fight  immediately 
upon  any  i  ttack  made  on  this  country. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  armed  forces  re- 
quire leadership.  Just  as  Important, 
however,  ae  those  who  are  able  to  Im- 
mediately 3Ut  into  practical  operation 
the  plans  a  id  orders  of  those  who  are  in 
command.  I  can  gladly  go  along  with 
some  econc  mies  which  might  be  made  in 
the  MiliUr  r  Establi.«:hment  but  I  am  not 
yet  convin:ed  that  economy  is  to  be 
achieved  b]  penalizing  those  upon  whom 
we  depend  ror  our  defense.  Such  an  at- 
titude on  he  part  of  the  Congress  or 
the  Amerl<an  public  does  not  promote 
military  eflciency. 

Since  d<bate  started  upon  this  bill 
there  has  t  ?en  an  lindercurrent  of  doubt 
and  po.ssib  y  opposition  among  many  of 
the  Members.  I  still  am  unable  to  de- 
termine wh  at  the  main  points  of  this  op- 
position ari !.  There  has  been  some  criti- 
cism whlcl  I  did  not  feel  went  to  the 
merits  of  th  e  matter  whatsoever,  but  even 
were  this  criticism  Jtistifled,  I  see  no 
point  In  tr  "ing  to  destroy  a  constructive 
piece  of  legislation  simply  because  there 
may  be  ml  lor  changes  called  for.  Un- 
dotibtedly  r  o  bill  could  be  written  which 
would  pleaj  e  every  Member  of  this  House 
and  posslbfr  all  of  us  could  make  some 
criticism  ofTthe  armed  forces  as  we  could 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government, 
even  the  C  )ngrt:a.  Some  criticism  bas 
been  leviec  at  the  elimination  of  Uie 
family  alkr  ranees. 

It  has  b<en  poinltd  out  very  clearly 
that  the  Uw  which  aitablished  family 
allowances  ifor  enlisted  men  was  a  war- 
time measu  re  and  a  definite  tcnaliiation 
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date.  No  enlisted  man  in  the  service 
expected  this  type  of  compensation  to 
continue  indefinitely.  I.  for  one,  do  not 
consider  that  the  military  service  is  a  re- 
lief organization.  It  was  not  established 
and  it  should  not  be  maintained  as  a 
governmental  agency  which  puts  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  number  of  children  which 
a  man  may  have.  Certainly  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  efBciency.  no  jus- 
tification can  be  made  for  encouraging 
large  families  within  the  armed  serv- 
ices. The  neces.«!ary  changes  of  duty,  sea 
duty  and  foreign  duty,  do  not  lend  them- 
.selves  to  large  family  life  and  develop- 
ment. Of  course  I  do  not  advocate  that 
people  In  the  military  .service  should  not 
have  families  but  I  am  not  willing  to  put 
a  financial  premium  or  an  inducement  on 
military  personnel  to  Increase  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  and  of  mili- 
tary cflBciency.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
the  committee's  approach  to  the  problem 
of  family  allowances  has  been  fair  and 
wise  from  the  standpoint  of  building  a 
strong  military  organization  with  the 
efficiency  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  a  right  to  demand  at  all  times. 
Any  efTort  made  to  send  this  bill  back 
to  the  committee  for  further  study  is 
nothing  more  than  an  effort  to  kill  it 
altogether.  I  do  not  know  what  further 
study  could  be  given.  If  all  the  legisla- 
tion which  comes  before  the  Congress 
had  as  much  study  as  this  one,  certainly 
the  Members  of  this  House  would  be  In 
position  to  vote  more  Intelligently  on 
the  matters  which  are  presented  to  them. 
Should  there  be  Items  In  this  bill  which 
the  House  feels  should  be  changed,  an 
opportunity  is  given  us  to  amend  them. 
There  may  be  some  changes  that  I  will 
support  but  I,  for  one.  do  not  Intend 
to  vote  to  kill  this  bill  either  outright 
or  by  sending  it  back  to  the  committee 
and  neither  do  I  Intend  to  go  back  to  my 
constituents  and  say  to  them  that  I  am 
willing  to  gamble  with  the  defense  of 
their  homes.  Some  of  you  may  delude 
yourselves  Into  thinking  that  we  are  to- 
day .smoking  the  peace  pipe  with  Russia, 
but  for  my  part  I  prefer  to  keep  our 
Nation  ready  for  the  next  knife  that  will 
be  buried  In  our  back. 


Voice  Blockade  Goes  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAsa.\cHrsETTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  24,  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  very  timely  editorial  entitled 
"Voice  Blockade  Goes  On."  that  ap- 
peared In  the  magazine  America  under 
date  of  BCay  21.  1949.  The  editorial 
follows: 

voice  atocxAcs  con  ow 

Jamming  a  isdlo  program  U  like  Inter- 
raptlng  •  spccrh  by  liootlng  and  catcalla. 
A  radio  transmitter,  broadcasting  on  the 
■•me  frequency  as  the  station  to  be  lammed, 
taroadcaitf.  at  equal  or  greater  intenMtjr.  a 
constant  slirUi  ocUe  wblch  diuwns  out  or 
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malcefl  unintelligible  the  program  to  be  in- 
terfered with. 

Since  early  In  1948.  stations  within  the 
Soviet  Union  have  t>een  interfering  with  tlie 
Voice  of  America  programs.  ProtesU  dlreet 
to  Russia  and  to  the  International  Ttfaeom- 
munlcationa  Union  at  Geneva  (of  wtilch 
BiMBla  U  a  member)  have  got  nowhere.  By 
AprU  24 — the  day  before  the  announcenaent 
by  T^xusla  at  the  Berlin  bloctcade  talks — no 
less  than  60  Russian  stations  were  engaged 
In  this  other  type  of  blockade. 

The  Voice  of  America  and  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.  accordingly  decided  to 
eombine  their  forces  and  break  tlirough  the 
jBBUnlng.  Programs  beamed  to  Russia  were 
extended  from  2  hours  a  day  to  24  and  tlie 
power  of  the  transmitters  was  stepped  up. 
The  Soviets  retaliated  by  marshaling  150 
stations  to  step  up  the  Jamming.  Tliey  were 
so  anxious  to  prevent  news  of  the  free  world 
from  getting  In  that  they  even  canceled  the 
usual  dally  program  In  English  from  Moscow. 
Even  so.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  steady  12 
percent  of  the  Volce-BBC  broadcasts  get 
through  to  the  Russian  people  regularly, 
and  as  high  as  35  percent  when  Soviet  Jam- 
ming Is  foiled  by  western  frequency  changes. 
Why  this  frantic  effort  to  keep  out  news 
from  the  west?  The  average  Russian  by  this 
time  surely  knows  about  the  lifting  of  the 
Berlin  blockade  and  the  signing  of  the  At- 
lantic Pact.  It  Is  vital  In  Stalin's  mind, 
however,  that  the  average  Rxisslan  know  the 
news  only  and  exclusively  In  Its  Communist 
version. 

This  is  a  tactic  that  could  be  adopted  only 
by  a  police  state.  It  is  the  same  tactic  that 
was  employed  by  the  Nazis  In  Jamming  short- 
wave broadcasts  during  the  war. 

But,  more  than  that,  It  Is  a  tactic  inspired 
by  fear.  As  the  voice  program  says,  "Obvi- 
ously, somebody  considers  It  dangerous  to 
permit  the  Soviet  people  to  listen  to  truthful 
information  from  a  free  radio."  Yet  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Rubslans  must  te  listen- 
ing. The  secret  police  could  easily  smash  up 
a  few  radio  sets  and  liquidate  the  listeners. 
But  what  tf  they  number  millions? 

It  is  admittedly  a  long  way  from  even 
millions  of  Russians  hearing  the  news  from 
the  free  world  to  the  liberation  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Tt  t>eglns  to  look,  however,  as 
if  this  propaganda  Is  paying  ott.  When  the 
daring  Ingenuity  of  the  air  lift  proved  that 
we  would  not  submit  to  the  Berlin  blockade, 
the  prestige  of  the  west  was  enhanced  main- 
ly In  the  eyes  of  the  Germans.  If  we  prove 
that  we  are  not  going  to  submit  to  this 
newer  blockade  of  the  air  waves,  our  prestige 
will  grow  In  Russian  eyes. 

Programs  to  break  through  the  Jamming 
must  be  sustained  and  even  expanded.  Their 
result  will  be  that  when  the  regime  at 
tyranny  In  Soviet  Russia  collapses  (and  It 
will  in  God's  time),  there  will  be  millions 
who  will  not  have  to  be  tatight  from  scratch 
the  meaning  of  the  wards  "truth"  and 
"freedom." 


Japaaetc  Reparations  and  tke  Americaa 
Taxpayer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 


n»  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVM 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rac- 
oao.  I  Include  a  statement  made  by  Geti. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philippine  Amba»«- 
dor  to  the  United  Nations  and  chief  dele- 


gate of  the  Philippines  to  the  Par  Eastern 
Commission.  It  is  a  statement  of  vital 
interest  to  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
gives  us  a  new  light  on  present-day  con- 
ditions in  Japan. 

Recently,  our  State  Department  an- 
nounced a  reversal  of  American  policy 
regarding  Japanese  reparations.  The 
Par  Eastern  Commission  was  told  that 
the  United  States  is  agamst  Japan  pay- 
ing any  reparations  at  all.  Needless  to 
say,  this  announcement  was  received 
with  dismay  by  our  allies,  such  as  the 
Philippines.  China,  and  other  devas- 
tated countries  in  Asia. 

Ambassador  Romulo,  who.  sis  we  all 
know,  is  a  war  veteran,  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  United  States  Army  during 
the  Second  World  War,  holds  the  highest 
American  decorations,  and  whose  loyalty 
to  American  ideals  is  unquestioned,  ad- 
dressing the  Par  Eastern  Commission  the 
other  day,  made  a  statement  that  is  an 
eye-opener  and  should  be  read  by  all 
Americans.  Ambassador  Romulo  has 
been  our  colleague  in  this  House  and  we 
all  know  that  his  words  carry  the  stamp 
of  truth  and  sincerity. 

His  statement  follows: 

PRKLXMOfaaT  STATEMENT  0»  TKf  QUISTIOW  OT 
JAP&irXSB  KZPARATIOIfS  BT  AlCBASSAOOa 
CARLOS  P.  EOMXnX),  CHTKT  DELKATS  OF  THZ 
PHILIPPINBS  OW  THk  FA*  kASTEKIf  CO>t>C15- 
SION 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  liarch  17,  a  lltUe  over  2 
months  ago,  I  made  here  on  t)elialf  of  the 
Philippine  Government  a  general  statement 
on  the  problem  of  Japanese  reparations.  I 
deplored  the  prolonged  delay  In  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  reparations,  pointing  out 
that  this  in  Itself  was  the  result  of  our  vacil- 
lation in  defining  the  basis  upon  which  a 
Japanese  peacetime  economy  should  be  built. 
Because  of  Its  special  responsibilities  as  the 
occupying  power  In  Japan,  I  addressed  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  United  States  to  help 
breaik  the  vlcloxis  circle  In  which  the  Com- 
mission was  doomed  to  travel  so  long  as  we 
could  not  make  up  our  minds  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Japan. 

On  May  12,  the  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  Commission  made  a  statement 
on  Japanese  reparations  and  level  of  In- 
dustry. In  that  statement  he  annovmced 
that  the  United  SUtes  Government  was  im- 
pelled to  rescind  Its  Interim  directive  of 
Apnl  4,  1947,  bringing  to  an  end  the  ad- 
vance transfer  program  called  for  by  that 
directive,  to  withdraw  Its  proposal  of  No- 
vemtjer  8.  1947.  on  Ji^janese  reparations 
shares,  and  to  state  that  It  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  taking  further  unUateral  action  un- 
der its  Inte-lm  directive  powers  to  make 
poasible  additional  re[>arations  removals 
from  Japan.  He  gave  four  reasons  for  this 
action:  First,  the  need  of  stabUizlng  the 
deficit  economy  of  Japan  and  permitting  It 
to  move  toward  self-support;  second,  the 
reluctance  of  Americaa  taxpayers  to  continue 
underwriting  this  deAott;  third,  the  failure 
of  the  Far  Eastern  ConuMlMil  to  HTM  <» 
a  schedule  of  national  rapantUms  ahmna; 
and  fourth,  the  fact  that  Japan  has  alrssdy 
paid  substantial  reparations  throogb  the  ez- 
propnstlon  of  lU  former  oveesMissssets  and 
under  the  advaaee  ttanrfar  program. 

Out  of  our  aasMf  tmd  p«pl«dty,  we  ad- 
4gmmA  %  arr-****  ago  a  qtiastion  to  ths 
Ttattsd  fltatsi  Oamammat.  Today  ws  have 
the  answer  Ijefore  us.  Wtoe»  flnt  iBfOBBM 
at  the  decisiaii  of  tbs  Unttatf  WUXm  OoMt'o- 
msnt,  my  iniHiwWate  p«oo*i  rsactlon  was 
as  report*!  to  th.  press.  I  said  that  I  w«. 
ttaUbmm^ba^  I  ussd  a  colloquialism  which 
X^irn^  wlio  M*  f«— «**'^  with  the  nuances  a< 
tbs  AaMrtcaa  Idiom  know  to  signify  a  com- 
binatkai  at  chsgrln,  sstonishmcnt,  and  tm- 


bellef.  My  reaction  was  personal  and  Indi- 
vidual, like  that  at  a  man  who.  having 
pleaded  with  his  friend  for  help  and  received 
some  asatu-ances  that  It  would  be  given,  is 
informed  In  the  end  that  while  his  need  is 
Indeed  great,  that  of  the  common  enemy  of 
the  two  of  them  U  greater  still. 

But  this  problem.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  people  of  my  country  and 
I  would  be  recreant  to  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
try  to  establiah  before  this  Commission  by 
means  of  this  preliminary  statement  the 
baals.  l}eyond  the  level  of  personal  sentiment, 
ufrnn  which  the  attitude  of  my  government 
rests.  Candor,  therefore,  compels  me  to 
state  that  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
Philippines  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Government, 
that  they  protest  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  against  it,  and  that  they  continue  to 
have  faith  that  this  decision,  whatever  Its 
Immediate  effect,  will  not  bar  the  Commis- 
sion from  reaching  a  Just  and  satisfactory 
solution  through  the  means  tiiat  are  itUl 
open  to  It. 

The  effect  of  the  United  States  statement 
on  May  12  la  tliat  there  Is  now  neither  a 
policy  nor  a  program  on  Japanese  repara- 
tions. The  slate  has  been  wiped  clean.  The 
vicious  circle  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred has  not  been  cut;  It  has  been  swept 
away  altogether.  The  partial,  makeshift 
solutions  have  been  discarded,  and  we  are 
now  face  to  face  with  the  basic  problem  as 
we  were  In  the  beginning. 

The  basic  principles  goTemlng  the  ques- 
tion of  reparations  are  familiar  to  the  Com- 
mission. They  were  reviewed  in  the  United 
States  statement  of  May  13,  and  I  do  not 
propose  now  to  make  an  extended  expositloa 
of  them. 

At    the    COBS    of    these    principles    stands 
paragraph    11   of   the   Potsdam  Declaration, 
Issued  on  July  26,  1945,  defining  the  terms  at 
the   surrender   of   Japan:    "Japan   shall   be 
permitted  to  maintain  such  Industries  as  will 
sustain  her  economy  and  permit  the  exaction 
of  Just  reparations  In  kind,  mit  not  thoss 
which  would  enable  her  to  rearm  for  war.** 
This  general  principle  was  spelled  out  In 
detail  In  part  IV  of  the  Basic  Post-Surrender 
Policy  for  Japan  adopted  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  on  June  19,  1947.    While  making 
provision  to  avoid  "acute  economic  distress" 
among   the   Japanese   people   which   might 
militate  against  the  long-range  objectives  of 
the  occupation  itself,  the  Commission  laid 
down  the  principle  in  section  1,  part  IV,  that : 
"The   existing   economic   tuisls   of   Japanese 
military  strength  must  be  destroyed  and  not 
be  permitted  to  revive."     Tiie  Commission 
then  decreed  In  section  4,  that  one  aspect 
of  this  principle  would  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  reparations:  "For  acts  of  aggres- 
sion committed  by  Japan  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equitable  reparation  of  the  damage 
caused  by  her  to  the  Allied  Powers  and  In 
the  tntvests  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jap- 
uteae  war  potential  In  those  Industries  which 
could  lead  to  Japan's  rearmament  for  waging 
war,    reparations    shall    be    exacted    from 
Japan." 

Standing  like  an  arch  over  ths  whole 
structure  of  reparations  policy  is  this  solemn 
dcclaratioQ  to  be  found  in  section  3:  "The 
Idjgbt  at  Japan  is  the  direct  outcome  at 
Its  own  behaviour,  and  the  Alllss  will  mi« 
ondcrtaks  tbs  burden  of  repairing  the  4ami' 
age.  It  can  be  repaired  only  if  the  Japsnsss 
people  renotince  aU  military  alms  and  ap- 
ply themselves  dUlgsntly  and  with  stogie 
porposs  to  the  ways  at  peaceful  Uvlng.  Zt 
will  b«  nsesassry  for  them  to  undertaks 
Blmleal  iiLiiamiiHtliai  aad  k— icslly  to  re- 
^rmOa  aattm  aatf  dli—tlon  «€  thetr  seo- 
noBle  MttvldM  aad  lastrntttoaa." 

TtM  wbola  pulley  on  reparstJoaa.  therefor*, 
was  baswd  on  a  philosophy  c€  tUm  justlos 
t^in~tf^  by  a  sotosr  regard  tor  th*  welfare 
Otis*  Tapsnass  pMpla  UmmmAsw  aad  ths 
of  th«  AlUsd  oecupation. 
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IIBlMtOB 

Ml  •VW'^II  rep«> 
Mttl«fn*nt.  tneludinc  •  mtIm  td  pol- 
MtAblubinf  an  inurim  rtaxwl 
at  pUBtB  far  rvpuKtuwa. 
up  oiMn*  to  b*  UMi  ts  dcurmialng 
for  tfch  cUlmAst  country,  and  <!•• 
taraUalnc  Um  p— wful  ne«d«  o(  Japan. 

Tb*  Cowmtirtoo.  Mr.  Chau-iian.  baa 
workMl  bard  and  long  at  tbcac  policy  dea- 
lt U  true  that  It  baa  not  alwaya  b««n 
to  work  out  a  Mtlafactory  (ormula 
•vary  aapact  of  tb«  reparatlona  problem, 
and  tbat  on  one  point  In  parUcular.  tbat  ol 
tbe  acbedule  of  naUonal  percentage  abarea, 
«c  bavc  to  far  failed  to  ccxne  to  an  agree- 
■mbC  But  I  bag  to  point  out  that  tbe  Far 
BMtam  Oommiaaton  baa  reached  agreement 
on  a  nuoiber  of  ntal  nuttters  mucb  more 
often  tbac  have  tbe  analogous  bodlea  con- 
cerned vitb  the  occupation  of  Germany  or. 
Indeed,  than  almilar  political  organs  of  tbe 
United  Natk>aa  vitb  vboac  work  I  happen 
to  be  familiar.  When,  tbercfore.  tbe  United 
Stales  CoTcnunent  gives  tbte  Inatance  of  our 
faUura  aa  on*  ot  tbe  rcaaons  for  lu  deci- 
aton.  I  am  eooatralnad  to  suggest  that  vhiie 
•ocb  a  abow  ol  Impatience  may  confirm 
one's  aenae  of  rtrtue  and  satisfaction,  in  tbe 
end  It  accomplisbaa  nothing.  I  refer  to  tbe 
Coauotaaion  aa  a  whole  when  I  say  that  a 
good  surgeon  docs  not  amputate  a  whole  arm 
bacauaa  of  an  Infectad  Anger;  nor  Is  it  a 
good  tblng  aa  tbe  aaylng  goea,  for  a  man  to 
cot  off  his  noae  In  order  to  spite  hts  face. 

Strangely  enough,  tbe  spirit  underlying 
tbe  lii^rlm  direcure  unilaierally  is&ued  by 
tbe  United  States  Government  on  April  4. 
1M7.  was  also  one  ot  impatience — impatience. 
that  la.  with  tba  aatmbcrs  of  tbe  Commls- 
•tan  who  could  not  agree  on  their  respective 
quickly  enfWigh  to  su;t^the  generous 
of  tbe  United  SUtea.  *  The  United 
States  Government  was  anxious  to  get  on 
with  tbe  bustneaa  ot  reparations,  and  In 
order  to  give  tt  a  firm  push  forward,  the 
advance  tranafer  program  was  established. 
Tbat  was  fine  and  logical;  but  now.  we  are 
▼frttuO^  fcatng  told  tbat  one  and  tbe  aame 
fact,  naatly  tbe  failure  of  the  Commlaalon 
•o  far  to  ailopt  a  schedule  of  reparations 
abarca.  may  Jiwtify  two  completely  contra- 
(Uctory  acta. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  while  there 
may  be  rarlous  sofeaMtay  factors  tbat  bare 
oontrlbtited  to  tbe  new  United  Statea  policy 
on  reparations,  there  la  only  one  reason  be- 
hind It;  aaaady.  the  dealre  to  stabUiae  tbe 
dittett  lapewaae  economy  in  order  to  permit 
It  to  more  toward  self-support.  Tbe  argu- 
ment bas  been  angled  to  catcb  tbe  eye  of 
tbe  American  taxpayer,  tbat  anonymous  yet 
poMttcmlly  potent  being  who  bas  carried  on 
hla  broad  abotildera  the  herculean  burdens 
of  lend-leeae.  tbe  Marshall  plan,  tbe  Atlantic 
Pact,  and  the  Berlin  airlift,  but  who  is  not 
prepared  to  carry  one  moment  longer  the 
cnisblng  burden  of  tbe  deficit  Japanese  econ- 
omy. Tbe  further  argument  tbat  a  strength- 
ened Japan  would  be  a  factor  of  some  Impor- 
tance In  tbe  struggle  for  power  In  Aete  may. 
of  course,  be  assumed  aa  corollary  to  tbe 
first. 

Tbe  desire  to  prop  up  tbe  Japanese  econ- 
omy is  understandable,  and  far  be  It  from 
me  to  wish  tbat  there  shall  be  no  diminu- 
tion In  tbe  heary  financial  oommltmenta  of 
tbe  United  States.  But  I  bellere  tbat  the 
American  taxpayer  la  entttied  to  know  aU  tbe 
facta  about  the  eoonomlc  condition  of  Japan, 
particularly  the  reasons  why  iu  economy  is 
not  recoTCTlng  as  fast  as  it  should  Tlie 
American  layman  who  reads  In  tala  newspaper 
tbat  Japanese  reparations  are  being  stopped 
because  otherwise  tbe  United  SUtea  would 
have  to  support  Japan  see  eeooomy  to  tbe 
tune  of  gLOMJOOJIOO  every  year,  to  apt  to 
pam^  to  tbe  mnelualon  that  the  American 
people  are  in  fart  supporting  Japan  In  order 
that  she  m  turn  may  be  able  to  pay  rvpara- 
tlcna  to  other  countries. 
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mown,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  total 
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<  ue  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
experu.  I  would  like  to  say 
IS  vital  and  far-reaching  policies 
America  alone  but  other  coun- 
ivere  to  be  based  on  the  findings 
of  tbese  Investigators, 
been  a  wise  thing  to  have  sent 
national  missions  to  Japan  and 
n  certain  degree  of  controls  aiid 
en  their  findings.     It  should 
t  three  different  American  sur- 
three  different  estimates  of 
industrial    requirements    of 
from    the    objective    factors 
markedly  affect  the  estimates 
nt  groups,  all  of  them  com- 
ns.  there  would  have  been  a 
nee  against  error  and  partiality 
on   of    non-Americans    In 
It   Is   reasonable   to   suppose 
of  Chinese  or  Filipino  ex- 
from  their  little  industrial- 
countries  would  serve  as 
actor  in  the  estimates  of  Amer- 
who  are  apt  to  Judge  Japan's 
^ulrements  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
prosperous  industrial  plant  of 
I  itates 

about  these  survey  reports, 
that  there  is  no  way  of  checking 
1  he  fact  that  they  vary  so  con- 
one  another  leaves  the  accu- 
of  any  one  of  them  open  to 
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ier  critical  economic  condition. 

stated  that  tbe  basic  post- 
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Ct  airman: 


told  that  the  Japanese  econ- 

critical   a  condition   that   the 

program  must  be  scrapped, 

words   of   the   United   States 

Japanese  people  must  be  en- 

tbemselves  at  a  tolerable 

living."  and  since  "no  one  could 

itiggest    ttiat    Japan    should    be 

economic  despair." 

we  could  not  reasonably 

a  thing,  but  we  could  more  than 

atiggest  that  tbe  critical  economic 

Japan  is  due  to  its  own  behavior 

own  making,  and  furthermore. 

to  revive  economically  is  In 

due  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy 

ndustrlal  leaders,  the  Zatbatsu, 

political  agents  in  government  to 

industrial  recovery. 

of  Japan  for  the  critical 

Its  economy  la  thua  a  double  re- 

The  original  one  of  being  fully 

or  tbe  consequences  of  its  own 

of  aggreaalon.  and  the  aecondary 

reepozMlbte  for  the  deltb- 

to  create  financial  chaos  and 

production  in  order  to  embar- 
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being  mainly  : 


raaa  the  occupation  autborltlee  and  win  the 
sympathy  uf  the  Allies,  especially  the  United 
(Itates  of  America. 

There  was  no  reference  to  Japanese  reapon* 
alblllty  In  tbe  United  States  statement  of 
May  la.  and  I  feel,  therefore,  that  this  re- 
sponaibility  must  be  stated  and  fixed  In  order 
tbat  it  might  become  utterly  clear  to  tbe 
world  tbat  what  we  ought  to  do  is  not  to  give 
the  impression  tbat  Japan  must  be  protected 
from  the  greedy  reparations  claims  of  other 
countries  but  rather  that  Japan  needs  above 
all  to  be  saved  from  its  own  folly. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  the  bock.  Prospects 
for  Democracy  In  Japan,  by  T.  A.  Bisaon.  re- 
cently published  under  the  Imprint  of  tbe 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  which  the  Com- 
mission will  find  Interesting  reading.  Mr. 
Bisson  has  written  with  considerable  author- 
ity on  Far  Eastern  subjects  and  he  brought 
to  the  writing  of  this  volume  first-band 
knowledge  and  experience  which  he  gathered 
as  an  important  member  of  the  Government 
Section  of  General  MacArthur's  headquarters 
in  Tckyo.  Tbe  Commission  will  find  highly 
pertinent  to  this  question  of  Japanese  re- 
Eponslblllty  certain  observations  of  Mr.  Bis- 
son. I  quote  from  chapter  6  on  tbe  Struggle 
on  the  EtoQomic  Front: 

"The  occupation  authorities  were  well 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  far-reaching 
changes  In  the  Japanese  economic  structure. 
But  while  they  were  drafting  long-range  pro- 
grams *  *  *  it  soon  became  apparent  tbat 
the  old  guard  (the  Zalbatsu,  that  is)  was 
waging  its  shrewdest  battle  against  the  occu- 
pation on  the  economic  front. 

"As  far  as  reparations  were  concerned,  vir- 
tually no  removals  of  Japanese  Industrial 
plants  had  actually  occurred,  and  here  again 
it  was  the  old  business  groups  that  were 
most  disturbed  by  tbe  prospect  of  such  re- 
movals.    •     •     • 

"The  economic  crisis  In  Japan  reflected  tbe 
operation  of  a  more  broadly  determining  fac- 
tor. •  •  •  Stated  in  its  simplest  terms, 
this  was  the  failure  of  the  occupation  to 
achieve  a  sufficiently  rapid  and  tborough 
destruction  of  the  Zalbatsu's  power,  with 
the  result  that  the  leaders  of  tbese  great 
combines  were  left  In  a  position  where  they 
could  effectively  sabotage  efforts  to  expand 
productions  and  curb  Inflation." 

The  author  continues,  and  I  am  still  quot- 
ing: 

"To  obtain  production  of  essential  basic 
materials  and  consumer  goods,  strict  allo- 
cations of  materials  to  essential  Industries 
were  obviously  necessary.  Prudent  fiscal 
policies  were  also  needed.  •  •  •  Such  a 
program,  however,  did  not  suit  the  require- 
ments of  Japan's  business  leaders,  and  they 
had  the  power  to  prevent  its  application. 
As  the  occupation  began,  the  Zalbatsu  con- 
cerns bad  control  of  Japan's  industrial  plant 
and  tbe  bulk  of  her  commodity  stocks.  •  •  • 
Their  power  Included  not  only  operational 
control  of  fiscal  measures,  but  also  tbe  ability 
to  block  any  program  looking  toward  tbe 
controlled  allocation  of  materials.     •     •     • 

"Prom  these  vantage  points,  they  even 
fought  to  secure  government  indemnities  for 
the  losses  suffered  in  destruction  and  dam- 
age to  their  munitions  planta.  •  •  * 
The  Zalbatsu  firms  had  made  vast  profits 
during  the  war,  and  It  was  obvious  that  by 
seeking  indemnities,  they  also  hoped  to  es- 
cape tbe  burden  of  paying  for  a  war  tbat 
they  had  lost  by  shifting  the  burden  to  tbe 
shoulders  of  the  Japanese  people." 

I  should  add.  at  this  Jtucture.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that,  having  passed  the  burden  on  to 
the  Japanese  people,  the  Japanese  industrial- 
ists would  indeed  be  very  happy  to  see  that 
the  burden  is  next  passed  on  to  the  victims 
of  Japanese  aggression  In  other  lands. 

In  tbe  next  chapter  on  Recent  Economic 
Trends,  Mr.  Bisaon  goes  on  to  say:   "Tnae 
much  as  tbe  economic  machinery  of  Japan 
was  left  in  tbe  bands  of  Japanese  tbat  were 
bent   on   sabotaging   industrial   recovery   so 


long  M  American  control  remained  in  force. 
thU  policy  imposed  a  continued  financial 
drain  on  the  United  SUtea.  *  *  *  ThU 
situation  gave  American  Army  and  banking 
Intereete  a  plauatble  excuee  to  deplore  tbe 
heavy  financial  burden  placed  on  tbe  United 
SUtee  ae  a  reeult  of  Japan's  failure  to  achieve 
industrial  recovery  and  economic  sta- 
bility. •  •  •  Their  proposed  solution  of 
the  problem  was  to  restore  Japan  to  what 
wae,  in  eaaence,  ber  pre-World  War  n  in- 
dustrial stattis.  with  one  nouble  dif- 
ference •  •  •  henceforth  American  capi- 
tal would  be  a  pfutner  of  the  Zalbatsu  in 
prewar-style  International  cartels,  or  would 
simply  take  over  certain  key  Japanese  in- 
dustries by  means  of  large  direct  invest- 
ments." 

I  have  given  rather  extensive  quotations 
from  this  timely  l>ook,  Mr.  Chalrmaa.  Of 
them  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  that 
they  are  in  all  respects  accurate  or  true,  but 
only  that  tbey  are  pertinent  to  the  question 
of  whether  it  Is  reasonable  to  ask  tbe  Par 
Eastern  Commission  to  accept  as  fact  tbe 
statement  that  reparations  must  be  discon- 
tinued because  Japan  is  an  impoverished 
country,  so  long  as  there  is  evidence  that  tbe 
Japanese  economic  crisis  has  been  deliber- 
ately brought  on  by  the  Japanese  them- 
selves in  order  to  arouse  American  sympathy 
and  Insure  American  assistance. 

The  Commission  does  not  need.  I  am  sure, 
to  be  told  with  what  Jubilation  the  news 
of  the  new  United  States  policy  was  received 
in  Japan.  The  Mainlchl  of  May  13  had  an 
editorial  sajrtng:  "Tbe  latest  Washington 
announcement  has  saved  Japan's  face  in  rela- 
tion to  tbe  world.  We  feel  tbat  we  can 
stand  square-shouldered  In  front  of  the 
covmtrles  which  may  suspect  us  of  attempt- 
ing to  rearm  ourselves." 

Nor  need  I  tell  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In 
Manila   the   same    news    was   received   with 
dismay,  even  with  bitterness.     The  Philip- 
pine Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  was 
quoted   as  saying   over   the   radio   that   the 
Philippine      Government      considers      itself 
specially   enUUed    to   Japanese    reparations, 
and  that  tbe  United  Statea  and  other  mem- 
bers  of   tbe    Far    Eastern   Commission    will 
readily  see  the  Justice  ind  fairness  of  our 
claims.     The  Philippines,  he  said,  baa  not 
lost  hope  of  winning  its  case  before  tbe  Com- 
■   mission.     Somewhat   more  realistically,  the 
National   Economic  Council   of  the  PhUlp- 
pines  met  in  a  hurry  to  study  the  effect  on 
the  industrialization  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can decision  to  curtail  Japanese  reparations. 
I  can  recall,  sir.  only  one  Instance  In  re- 
cent years  of  a  report  which  created  Jubila- 
tion in  Tokyo  and  consternation  in  Manila, 
and  that  was  the  nevirs  of  the  Japanese  sneak 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.    Times  must  indeed 
have  changed  very  much  since  then  to  pro- 
duce this  ctirlous  duplication  of  events  in 
reverse.    Or  perhaps,  we  should  say  that  this 
is  a  sneak  attack,  only  an  Infinitely  more 
Insidious  one — a  delayed  action  attack  that 
wUl  someday  explode  In  the  very  faces  of 
those  who  now  deplore  the  cost  of  tbe  Japa- 
nese occupation,  in  the  form  of  another  mas- 
sive effort  of  containment  and  perhaps  war 
that  will  cost  a  billion  dollars  for  every  ten 
millions  that  are  now  being  spent  to  sustain 
tbe  Japanese  economy. 

If  I  speak  with  some  bitterness.  I  would 
beg  you.  Mr  Chairman,  to  understand  that 
I  but  refiect  In  moderation  the  sentiments 
of  tbe  nilpino  people.  I  beg  you  also  to  be- 
lieve that  these  sentiments  spring  from  no 
blind  vindictive  passion  directed  against  the 
Japanese  people.  Our  interest  In  their  po- 
litical and  economic  reformation  is  genuine. 
Just  because  they  are  our  Immediate  neigh- 
t>ors  and  we  are  eager  in  the  future  that  they 
shall  live  at  peace  with  ua.  The  United 
States  can  stay  or  pull  out  of  tbe  Par  East 
as  it  pleases,  but  we  have  no  choice,  we  shall 
always  be  there.  In  a  very  important  sense, 
therefore,  we  have  a  stake  in  a  peaceful  and 


democratic  Japan  far  oiore  lotimau  and  real 
than  yours.  For  us  it  is  not.  as  it  Is  for  you. 
a  mere  matter  of  forgetting  the  past  and 
overcoming  s  deep  and  justifiable  resentment 
toward  Japan.  It  la  rather  a  question  of 
making  absolutely  certain  that  Japan  will 
never  again  he  a  menace  to  our  sectirlty  and 
liberty. 

With  the  whole  world  clamoring  for  Amer- 
ican producu.  the  United  Sutes  bas  no  rea- 
son to  fear,  now  or  In  tbe  predictable  future, 
tbe  revival  of  Japanese  industry.  But  wa 
have.  The  United  States  can  regard  with- 
out alarm  tbe  prospect  of  Japan  becoming 
the  "workshop  of  Asia,"  but  we  cant.  Few 
we  know  tbat  military  power  is  a  concomi- 
tant of  industrial  power,  and  the  willful  and 
wily  Zalbatsu  claas  which  is  engineering  tbe 
reemergence  of  Japan  as  an  industrial  ]X>wer 
will  soon,  we  have  no  doubt  of  it,  be  clamor- 
ing for  an  army  and  navy.  The  time  to  stop 
them  is  now,  before  we  become  weary  of 
the  burdens  of  tbe  occupation,  specially  of 
tbe  thankless  task  of  watchdog  and  over- 
seer. And  the  way  to  stop  them  is  to  take 
away  the  Instruments  of  power  from  their 
hands.  If  we  do  this  resolutely  and  refuse 
to  fall  into  the  snares  and  deceptions  which 
are  their  stock  in  trade,  we  shall  be  serving 
not  only  our  own  into^sts  but  the  Interests 
as  well  of  tbe  Japanese  people.  For  us  there 
shall  be  no  security  and  for  tbe  Japanese 
people  themselves  no  peace  and  no  prosperity 
while  these  ambitious  and  ruthless  men  re- 
main in  power. 

The  problem  of  reparations  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem of  Japanese-American  relations.  It  Ls 
not  a  question  of  Soviet-American  power 
relations.  It  Is  a  question  of  grave  Interna- 
tional concern  to  all  of  the  States  on  the 
cc«nmisaion  that  have  a  stake  In  the  future 
of  Asia.  It  must,  therefore,  be  solved  on 
tbat  basis,  and  a  Just  solution  must  start 
not  on  the  premise  tbat  reparations  must 
be  curtailed  in  order  to  permit  Japanese  in- 
dustrial recovery,  but  rather  on  the  prem- 
ise that  tbe  remedies  which  lie  within  re- 
sources of  the  Japanese  economy  itself  must 
first  be  explored  and  exhausted  in  some 
such  manner  as  I  have  Indicated.  The  Jap- 
anese must  first  help  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most before  we  are  asked  to  help  them 
through    abstention    from    reparations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  conclude.  No  one 
can  question  the  right  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  rescind  the  program  of  In- 
terim reparations  which  it  Initiated  unilat- 
erally, of  Its  own  free  wlU.  This  offer,  for 
which  my  government  Is  endlessly  grateful. 
was  a  gesture  of  magnanimity  and  as  such 
mav  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the  same 
hand  that  bestowed  It.  However,  in  Interna- 
tional relations,  there  are  considerations 
beyond  those  of  legal  rlghu  that  ought.  In 
our  opinion,  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  ques- 
tions of  this  kind.  A  decision,  even  if  uni- 
lateral and  voluntary  In  the  beginning 
creates  In  the  course  of  time  a  whole  system 
of  relations  between  the  parties  which  sub- 
sequenUy  limits  the  freedom  of  action  of 
either  of  them.  Neither  may  tben  with- 
draw from  that  new  system  of  relations  with 
the  complete  freedom,  the  arbitrary  Uberty 
of  choice  with  which  they  first  entered  into 
the  relation. 

If  I  should  seem  to  draw  a  thin  line  of 
moral  responslbUlty  across  this  question.  I 
beg  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  t)elleve  that  I  do 
so  with  "the  greatest  diffidence  and  only  be- 
cause it  is  difflcult  for  me  to  be  completely 
objective  and  to  cast  out  of  my  mind  the 
special  ties  of  affection  and  loyalty  that 
bind  my  country  to  yotu^.  My  country  was 
one  of  the  four  that  benefited  from  tbe 
United  States  program  of  interim  Japanese 
reparations,  but  it  was  not  tbe  first  act  of 
tbe  kind  tbat  had  taken  place  during  the 
period  of  our  long  assodaUon.  In  peace  as 
weU  as  in  war.  It  is  not  out  of  pUce.  I  trust, 
for  s  Filipino  to  express,  even  In  this  gath- 
ering of  variotM  nattona  wiiereln  tbe  Umted 


States  must  speak  impartially  oo  a  question 
of  tvlgb  policy,  the  Itope  tbat  since  this  policy 
gravely  aflscts  the  interssu  of  my  country, 
some  means  will  ultimauly  be  found  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  esublubed  pattsrn  of 
gencrotu  American  actloo  toward  ttie  Phil- 
ippines. 

I  have  mads  tbU  prsilmlnary  sutement 
on  behalf  of  my  government,  reserving  my 
right  to  make  subsequent  submissions  to 
tbe  commission  either  on  the  proposals  tbst 
tbe  United  States  representative  bas  an- 
nounced be  will  advance  at  a  later  time  or 
on  proposals  of  our  osrn  that  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  thU  body. 


Smm  Wisdom  It  ConUineil  h  Tramui's 
Stabbomnest 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT17X3 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  from  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  of  May  18.  1948: 

TBOMas  I^  STOKXS  SATS.  "SOICX  WISDOM  IS  COM- 

TaiKZD  tM  nmcAK's  'srtJBSoeinfxes'  ** 
WASHrNCTON,    May    18. — Tbe    longer    you 
watch  what  goes  on  here,  tbe  more  the  de- 
sign of  politics  remains  the  same. 

Here  414  months  ago.  for  example,  we  had 
a  President  go  into  office  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram he  bad  pledged  in  the  campaign.  It 
is  a  reform  program. 

This  is  Just  about  the  time,  according  to 
the  design,  that  opponents  of  reform  Presi- 
dents adopt  familiar  strategy  to  checltmate 
them  and.  sure  enough,  we  are  beginning  to 
get  it  now.  There  are  pleas  for  economy 
and  for  tbe  Prealdent  to  be  rtaeonaWe  about 
reforms. 

Just  now  opponents  of  tbe  Trtiman  pro- 
gram are  able  to  capitalize  upon  economic 
conditions,  upon  a  slowdown  which  may  be 
temp)orary  or  not.  There  is  no  intention  here 
to  diagnose  current  conditions.  Tlie  ex- 
perts, themselves,  disagree.  Anyhow,  tbe 
situation  lends  Itself  readily  to  argumenu 
against  new  ventures. 

There  is  a  close  parallel  with  tbe  period 
when  the  late  President  Roosevelt  inaugu- 
rated his  New  Deal  reform  program.  This 
parallel  concerns  tactica  but  not  economic 
conditions,  for  we  were  tben  in  tbe  midst 
of  depression.  Then  tbe  cry.  as  scsne  will 
remember,  was  recovery  first,  reform  later. 

President  Roosevelt  went  right  ahead. 
And  a  good  tiling  it  turned  out  to  be.  not 
only  because  some  of  tbe  reforms  helped 
recovery,  but  also  because  we  got  on  the 
books  s  number  of  statutes  that  will  be  very 
useful  If  we  run  into  another  deprasalon. 

Some  people  are  getting  annoyed  with 
President  Truman,  as  they  did  then  with 
President  Roosevelt,  because  be  wants  to 
go  ahead.  He  la  stubborn  and  unrealistic. 
BccHxnny  tben  became  a  slogan  of  those 
who  wanted  to  stop  reforms.  This  is  not 
to  disparage  economy.  It's  always  a  good 
tf«*wg  and  we  could  use  more  of  it  of  tbe 
right  sort.  It  bas  sincere  advocates.  Birt» 
If  you've  watched  tbe  show  here  long  euwigh. 
you  learn  tliat  tbe  economy  for  which  some 
intaresu  and  their  spokesmen  call  so  Umdly 
Is  something  ties. 

Koonomy  ean  be  used  ss  s  cover  for  cut- 
ting appropriations  for  purpoaes  why h  they 
dont  like.  as.  for  esamfHa.  In  the 
Congress,  when  ftmda  for 
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public  power  ««r«  reduced  ThU  r«ta«d  • 
clamor  from  U)c  West  that  reacted  for  Pres- 
ident Tnunan  In  the  election.  Also,  cer- 
tain functtaoa  of  the  Labor  Department  and 
other  deparUiMQts  and  agencies  «ere  sharply 
curtailed  or  stopped  entirely  by  vithhold- 
iRg  appropriations. 

In  »o  many  cases  of  the  latter  type.  It  iras 
not  economy  at  all.  lor  the  amounts  In- 
TolTed  were  small.  The  aim  was  to  ham- 
string or  slop  certain  functions  of  govern- 
ment It  Is  so  now  with  such  measures  as 
housing,  education,  and  health.  In  which  the 
anoounts  tnroived  arc  very  small  compared 
with  the  total  budget.  Furthermore,  hous- 
ing. educstiv)n.  and  protection  to  health  are 
things  we  need  whether  there  Is  s  depres- 
sion or  not      We  can  afford  them. 

SoBM  Of  those  who  promoted  economy 
of  the  sort  mentioned  In  the  last  Congress 
^•nd  sre  clamoring  for  't  now  are  those  who 
benefited  so  largely  from  tax  reduction  In 
the  last  Congress  and  also  from  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  law. 

Modiflcatton  of  the  Taft-HarUey  law.  on 
whtek  PrsBtdsnt  Truman  Is  standing  solidly, 
also  has  a  deprcMlon  angle,  incidentally. 
The  law  as  It  stands  has  worked  to  make 
onion  organization  more  difficult  and  In  a 
depression  this  would  militate  against  isbor. 
Labor  unions  always  have  suffered  In  de- 
ixresslous.  as  the  economic  history  of  our 
country  shows 
PTMldent  Trtunan's  stubbornness  on  soma 
has  Its  wisdom. 
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Monday.  May  23.  1949 

ifr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
iaimi5  consent  granted  me  by  the  House. 
I  am  including  herewith  a  statement 
from  the  National  Grange  Monthly  en- 
titled   The  Proposed  New  Farm  Plan." 

It  is  written  by  Mr.  Pred  Brenckman. 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  Grange 
organization  for  many  years  and  who  is 
quite  familiar  with  farm  problems.  I 
believe  the  Memt)ers  of  thl5  House  will 
be  interested  in  Kir.  Brenckman's  views. 
Thk  PaorosiD  Mxw  Fakm  Plan 
<By  Pred  Brenckman) 

After  several  months  of  intensive  study 
and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  top- 
flight officials  of  his  department.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan  on  April 
7  submitted  the  outlines  of  a  new  farm  plan 
at  a  joint  hearing  before  the  House  Commit - 
tae  on  Ak:  .c  .-  .-t-  .iiid  the  Senate  Committee 
on  A?r;cu:*u.-e  ..;.ci  i-'urestry.  At  subsequent 
hear.;  ^s  before  the  Hotise  committee,  lir. 
Brui..:.iu.i  «a:>  questloi:ed  at  length  regarding 
mai:y  angles  in  conueciiun  with  the  workings 
of  ihe    ;  ;  .:;   be  adviuiced. 

Ba^  .1  ;t  msty  be  said  that  the  new  plan 
U  In   h.  ..in   the  pledges  given   by 

Presldeiii  a  diu-iug  the  last  campaign, 

when  he  pr'..>poscd  high  prices  for  farmers, 
coupled  with  lower  cosu  of  living  for  coo- 

NEW  supposT  roaMiTLa 
The  plan  advanced  by  Mr.  Brannan  would 
abandon  the  price  parity  system  estabUshed 
la  the  early  days  of  tha  Agrlctiltttral  Adjust- 
ment Act.  It  wotUd  provide  as  a  substltuu 
a  forraola  to  set  a  total  cash  Income  goal 
year.     Then  the  Owcnuncut 
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n  calculated  that  the  Income 

tufn  ca«h  receipts  in  1960  should  be 

based    on    March    16    costs. 

be  somewhat  less  than  the  t37,- 

estlmated  cash  Income  of  farmers 

It  would  be  well  under  the  1M8 

000.000.000. 

dtscu^lng  hts  plan.  Secretary  Brannan 

standard  of  support  has  been  estab- 

reference    to    Income    criteria 

price  criteria.     A  recent  10-year 

been  selected  as  the  base.     Slm- 

^omputatlon  and  application  has 

aim. 

nded    price   support   stand- 
specific    commodity    does    not 
parity  price  nor  does  the  corn- 
represent   parity    Income   as 
are    statutorily    defined    and 
jnderstood.     This  Income  stand- 
represents  a  reali-stic  minimum 
it    is    not    in    the    interest    of 
:onsumers  to  allow  farm  prices  to 
spove  which  I  hope  to  find  most 
most  of  the  time.    It  is  the  min- 
from  which  we  would  be  working 
and    eventually    closing, 
gap  between   farm  and   non- 
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emphasized  the  point  that 
plan    price    supports    for    farm 
not   be  separated  from   the 
by  farmers  of  reasonable  under- 
advance  or  accomplish  the  over- 
of  the  plan.     Among  the  con- 
enumerated  were  the  following: 
observance  of  minlmtun  and  sound 
practices. 

with  or  adoption  of  what- 
are  found  necessary  to  curtail 
pr^uctlon  or  disorderly  mjirketlng. 
this  would  be  such  measures  as 
marketing   quotas,   and 
agreements     which     might     be 
time  to  time  through  referen- 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
ire  under  terms  of  specific  legls- 
as  is  now  on  the  statute  books, 
itnltatlon   of  eligibility   for  price 
I  stated  volume  of  production  on 
This   limit  would  be  set   at   a 
rould  not  encourage  the  develop- 
extremely     large     Industrialized 
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plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Brannan. 
commodities,   such   as  milk, 
t.  a  new  system  of  direct  pay- 
be  used.     Under  this  scheme, 
ment    would    allow    the    market 
liese  perishables  to  vary  with  sup- 
id.     The  difference  between  the 
and  the  sum  calculated  to  be 
level   would   be   given   to   the 


cish. 


call  for  a  degree  of  regimen- 
greater  than  anything   that   the 
America  have  heretofore  known 
>e  a  safe  assertion  to  make, 
is  adroitly  put  together  to  appeal 
the  same  time  to  both  producers 
of  farm  products.     Farmers 
high  income,  while  constimers 
to  expect  lower  prices, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
and  consumers  would  be  taxed 
money  necessary  for  payment  of 
They  would  alao  have  to  pay  the 
costs.     There  are  tho^e  who 
(tM  CIO  and  tiM  riM-mera  Union 


exercised  a  potent  Influence  In  the  formula- 
tion of  the  plan,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
the  sanction  of  President  Truman 

LONC-XANGI    THINKING    NXXUCO 

In  the  development  of  a  long-range  farm 
program  it  would  be  well  for  the  farmers  to 
do  some  long-range  thinking.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  about  90  percent  of  the 
people  lived  on  farms,  and  they  molded  the 
policies  of  the  country.  But  from  decade  to 
decade  the  farm  population  has  shown  a 
relative  decline  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole.  In  1940  only  about  22 
percent  of  the  population  was  directly  en- 
gaged In  agriculture.  According  to  esti- 
mates of  the  Census  Bureau,  only  19  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live  on 
farms  today.  The  other  81  percent  are 
consumers. 

In  the  long  run.  what  the  majority  of  the 
people  want  In  a  democracy,  they  are  likely 
to  get.  if  it  la  In  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  it  to  them. 

It  IS  a  fundamental  trait  In  human  nature 
that  we  try  to  satisfy  our  wants  in  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  While  wishing  the  farmer 
well  in  a  general  way,  what  consumers  want 
is  cheap  food.  If  prices  of  farm  commod- 
ities are  to  be  determined  at  congressional 
and  presidential  elections,  where  majority 
rules,  then  the  farmers  of  the  country  will 
some  day  find  themselves  in  a  predicament 
from  which  it  will  be  difBcult  If  not  Impossi- 
ble for  them  to  extricate  themselv- 


Unemplojrment  io  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CAX.iroa>.iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  WELCH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  unanimous  consent  grant- 
ed me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, while  necessary  In  the  circum- 
stances. I  reluctantly  include  the  follow- 
ing United  Press  news  dispatch  from 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  under  date  of  May 
18.  1949. 

California  is  confronted  with  a  condi- 
tion over  which  It  has  no  control.  The 
fact  that  California  now  has  over  one- 
half  million  unemployed,  including  170.- 
000  World  War  veterans,  is  only  too  true 
and  calls  for  serious  attention  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

"KMET    OUT    or    CALITOaNIA,"     JOB-9EKKING 
VrmANS  ADVISED 

Salt  Laki  City,  May  18.— Urban  F.  Stew- 
art, Df  San  Francisco,  veterans'  employment 
representative  for  California,  advises  the  Na- 
tion's veterans,  "In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  stay  away  from  California." 

Mr.  Stewart  spoke  at  a  regional  economic 
conference  here  of  American  Legion  leaders 
from  the  10  Western  States. 

California  now  has  528,000  unemployed. 
Mr.  Stewart  said,  including  170.000  veterans, 
and  15,000  more  veterans  descend  on  Cali- 
fomls  each  month  in  search  of  work. 

"Most  of  them  hit  California  without  a 
red  cent  In  their  pockets,"  he  added.  "They 
add  human  tragedy  to  an  already  miserable 
picture." 

He  said  more  complications  will  come  early 
this  summer  as  2C.0OO  veterans  finish  school 
under  the  bl  bill. 

"For  Instance,  enough  watchmakers  will 
be  graduated  from  California  colleges  this 
Btunmer  to  supply  the  Nation."  Mr.  Stewart 
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told  the  conferees.  "Even  If  everybody  in 
California  had  his  watch  repaired  every  week, 
there  wouldn't  be  enough  work  for  theae 
watchmaking  graduates  " 

He  said  California's  public  faculties  ara 
"so  overtaxed  that  a  man  has  to  be  dying 
on  his  feet  to  get  Into  a  hospital  and  he  has 
to  commit  a  major  crime  to  be  stire  of  a  cot 
In  a  coimty  jail." 


Veterans  Want  ConstructiTe  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREJS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  WHITAKER 

or  KINTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24,  1949 

Mr.  WHITAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea.ve  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  In- 
cluding a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  William  T.  Pendleton,  Jr.. 
president  of  the  Daviess  County  World 
War  n  Veterans'  Association,  and  which 
expresses  very  clearly  the  sentiment  of 
that  organization  with  respect  to  various 
matters  affecting  the  veterans: 

Daviess  Cotjntt  Woau)  Wa«  n 

VCTBUNS  Association.  Inc.. 
Otoensboro,  Ky..  May  t.  1949. 
Hon.  John  A.  Whttak**, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAR  Ma.  Whttaktb  :  Due  to  numerotis  bills 
pertaining  to  veterans'  legislation  and 
changes  and  procedures  of  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Administration,  this  organization. 
by  popular  dlsctisslon  and  vote,  has  set  forth 
Its  views  on  various  and  sundry  matters  af- 
fecting the  veterans,  as  follows: 

We  still  oppose  the  bills  recently  discussed 
by  Congress  which  would  have  granted  a 
pension  to  World  War  I  veterans  only,  regard- 
less of  disability,  at  age  65.  Only  the  disabled 
should  be  pensioned,  and  existing  laws  al- 
ready provide  for  nonservice-connected  dls- 
abUltles.  The  cost  of  such  legislation  would 
be  excessive,  and  unless  adequate  and  sepa- 
rate appropriations  were  made  it  would 
doubtless  force  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  exercise  economy  measures  In  compensat- 
ing yotmger  veterans  with  legitimate  war 
disabUltles. 

To  substantiate  our  viewpoint,  the  Econ- 
omy Act  of  a  past  administration  Is  cited. 
Already  it  is  noticed  that  veterans  who  suf- 
fered war  disabUltles  have  been  reduced  In 
pension,  or  else  are  not  receiving  adequate 
pension  for  the  pain  or  lack  of  employabUlty 
Incurred.     Many   men   with  legitimate  dis- 
abUltles have  never  received  suitable  settle- 
ment of  claims  because  of  lost  service  rec- 
ords or  slowness  on  part  of  the  VA  and  the 
mUltary  to  produce  the  service  record.    Some 
men  have  no  service  record  of  their  disabUlty 
,  because  of  being  In  fast-moving  combat  tmlts 
*  that  had  little  time  for  record  keeping.    Oth- 
ers faUed  to  register  aUmenta  with  service 
medical  units  ijecause  they  did  not  "ride  the 
sick  book."    The  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
obviously  not  cognizant  of  the  esprit  de  corps 
and  discipline  in  combat  units  which  caused 
servicemen  to  keep  aUments  to  themselves 
unless  of  a  very  serious  natxire,  and  not  to 
"give  over"  to  aid  stations  or  hospitalizations. 
The  settlement  of  claims  and  the  review- 
ing of  cases  is  very  slow  In  VA  In  general. 
Letters  and  Inquiries  from  veterans  likewise 
ars   not   always   given   detailed   answers   as 
raquested,  but  rather,  short  and  fragmentary 
answers.     Widow's  claims  are  slow  and  har- 
assing   in    detail,    especlaUy    when    handled 
from  Washington  or  the  Ohio  otBce.     The  in- 


surance service  also  needs  re<H^anlzatlon  on 
a  commercial -type  basis. 

We  oppose  any  curtaUment  In  our  VA  hos- 
pital buUdlng  program  In  Kentucky  cur  any 
reduction  of  appropriation  for  the  medical 
program.  It  Is  noticed  that  the  VA  can  stUl 
spend  millions  of  dollars  In  Kentucky  for 
GI  flight  training  disguised  as  nonavoca- 
tlonal  by  claimants.  Yet  in  the  same  year 
VA  tried  to  reduce  the  hospital  program. 
Congress  legUlated  against  avocational  pleas- 
ure courses  such  as  flight  training  under  the 
GI  bill,  yet  flight  training  goes  on  to  the 
detriment  of  other  VA  funds.  We  do  need 
our  medical  program  at  full  strength,  for 
each  year  wUl  bring  greater  di&abUities  as 
age  Increases. 

Along  the  educational  phase  of  VA  ad- 
ministration we  exposed  the  edict  of  VA 
which  prevented  VA  field  personnel  from  su- 
pervising the  GI  blU  training  on  the  job. 
Veterans  training  In  firms  and  schools  re- 
ceived professional  up-to-date  assistance 
from  VA  field  personnel:  whereas  the  Stat* 
agencies  are  not  adequate  in  this  respect. 
Adequate  supervision  periodicaUy  by  VA 
personnel  woiUd  protect  the  veteran  from 
employers  who  attempt  to  use  his  l>eneflts 
as  cheap  labor  rather  than  as  helpfiU  train- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  the  difference  in  adminis- 
tration by  the  VA  In  respect  to  the  two 
training  laws  (Public  Law  346  and  Public 
Law  16)  has  resulted  in  a  definite  disad- 
vantage for  the  employment  of  the  disabled 
veteran.  A  firm  now,  more  than  ever,  pre- 
fers to  hire  a  veteran  not  disabled — under 
the  GI  blU. 

We  favor  the  local  fleld-ofBce  arrangement 
cf  the  Kentucky  Veterans'  Administration 
and  oppose  any  move  to  transfer  records  or 
services  Into  centralized  State  or  regional 
offices.  The  Impending  reduction  of  per- 
sonnel mentioned  by  the  press  woiUd  thus  be 
more  practical  in  larger  offices.  Veterans 
like  personalized  service  on  a  local  basis 
rather  than  to  have  to  resort  to  lengthy  cor- 
respondence with  some  larger  office.  As  we 
see  It— what  success  the  VA  has  had  lay  In 
Its  decentralizing  program  of  records  and 
services — right  down  to  the  Individual  vet- 
erans' commtmlty.  So.  whether  It  be  dis- 
abUlty or  education  a  veteran  likes  to  get 
expert,  exact,  and  prompt  Information,  and 
this  at  local  level  with  adequate  records 
avaUable  to  discuss  the  problem  profes- 
sionally. 

The    GI    blU    loan    provisions    are    fairly 
"dead"  for  all  practical  purposes.     Lending 
Institutions  apparently  have  accepted  all  the 
4-percent  loans  they  can  discount  and  are 
reluctant   to  accept   additional   straight   GI 
loans,  unless  very  smaU  ones.    Other  lenders 
oppose  the  red  tape,  negotiation,  and  delay 
Involved.    The  only  way  the  OI  loan  can  be 
made  reaUy  effective  is  for  Congress  to  leg- 
islate  the   necessary    amplifications   to    the 
present  law,  or  to  provide  a  sej)arate  loan 
act,  sufficiently  effective. 
In  general  summary: 
We  would  like  ample  pensions  for  legiti- 
mate war  disabilities,  on  a  more  presump- 
tive   basis,    with   less   emphasis   on    finding 
service  records  that  oftentimes  do  not  exist. 
Expedite  payment  of  claims  for  widows  and 
dependents.     We  like  the  VA  set-up   with 
records  and  services  at  local  offices  and  not 
In  one  centralized  large  office.     We  dislike 
the  time,  delay,  and  loss  of  work  required 
when  one  has  to  negotiate  by  maU  or  travel 
to  a  large  office.     The  GI  loan  bill  must  be 
amended  so  as  to  be  workable,  or  other  loan 
legislation  should  be  enacted.     The  educa- 
tion program  for  the  GI  bUl  shotUd  be  ad- 
ministered similar  to  the  disabled  training, 
so  that  the  employment  of  disabled  vets  will 
not  be  jeopardlaed.    The  veteran  training  on 
the  job  under  GI  bUl  Is  entitled  to  better 
training    with    more    adequate    supervision. 
Veterans  owing  the  VA  money  dtie  to  over- 


payment whUe  In  training,  should  have  more 
leniency  from  the  VA  in  the  waiving  of  set- 
tlemenu.  especially  since  it  was  not  usually 
the  fault  of  the  trainee.  Due  to  rising  un- 
employment the  unemployment  pay  for  vet- 
erans shoiUd  be  extended  beyond  July  IMO; 
however,  stricter  administration  and  dls- 
btirsement  by  States  should  be  exercised.  In 
general.  VA  regional  offices  should  Instruct 
all  of  their  staff  personnel,  especially  those 
adjudging  pensions,  to  give  more  adequate 
detailed  answers  to  veterans'  Inquiries,  rather 
than  the  old  "nm-around."  cryptic,  official- 
sounding,  brief  letters.  Some  should  be  re- 
minded that  they  are  public  servanu  and 
are  accountable  to  the  people  and  Congress, 
who  legislate  for  the  j>eople. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  coiulderatlon  of 
our  viewpoint  and  for  your  referral  of  this 
material  to  the  necessary  congressional  com- 
mittee and  agencies. 

By  direction  of  the  memtiershlp. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Wm.  T.  PawoutTOK.  Jr.. 

FresUUnt. 


Ovr  Nation't  Foonaatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  by 
A.  M.  Piper,  editor  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
(Iowa)  Nonpareil: 

Otn    NATION'S    rOTTNDATlON 

The  foundation  of  our  Republic  Is  faith  In 
the  capacity  of  the  common  man — which 
means  most  of  us — to  discern  truth,  to  see 
and  accept,  and  live  by  Ideals. 

Where  do  these  characteristics  come  from? 
Out  of  the  Bible  where  we  find  the  command- 
ments of  God  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  American  belief  Is  that  people  have  a 
high  moral  dignity  because  of  their  relation 
to  their  Creator.  As  sons  of  God.  they  ara 
entitled  to  freedom  of  speech  and  action, 
and  their  personalities  are  entitled  to  respect. 
We  Americans  believe  that  man  with  such 
splendid  origins  and  capacities  can  be  In- 
splred  to  put  the  general  good  above  his  own 
selfish  Interest  and  ambition — and  find  his 
greatest  happiness  In  service. 

This  Is  the  American  creed.  It  Is  based  on 
religion.  Every  American  citizen  who  be- 
lieves In  God.  who  Is  disciplined  by  prayer, 
who  is  taught  and  who  teaches  Christian 
morality,  and  takes  seriously  his  responsl- 
bUlty  to  society.  Is  strengthening  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  Republic  rests. 

Conversely,  those  Americans  who  neglect 
religion,  who  do  not  seek  the  will  of  God  for 
their  lives,  are  weakening  our  Nation. 

We  cannot  play  at  religion  and  keep  ths 
American  way  of  life. 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  president  of  Boston 
University,  has  Indicated  what  he  caUs  the 
American  canon — comparable  In  secular  ilt- 
erature  to  the  canon  of  the  Bible.  It  ts 
posed  of  seven  doctmients: 

1.  The  Genesis  Is  the  Mayflower  comi 
which  began  "In  the  name  of  God.  Aman. 
a.  The  Exodus  U  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— the  going  out  Into  the  promised 
land  <rf  liberty  and  self-government. 

3.  The  book  of  law  is  the  Constitution  and 
BUl  of  RighU.  "Thou  shalt  not"  U  spoken 
not  to  individuals  but  to  theU  Government. 
4  There  are  many  major  and  minor 
prophesies,  but  the  best  Is  Wsshlngton's 
PareweU  Address. 
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5.  Our  national  paalm— tbe  Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

e.  The  gospel  va«  spoken  by  tbe  aaTtor  of 
the  Nation.  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  hU  second 
inaugwal  addrcaa.  It  was  and  Is  stlU  good 
news. 

7.  Tbe  eputlea  are  many,  but  amoag  tbe 
beat  u  Wtxxlrow  Wllaon's.  Tbe  Road  Away 
Prom  Revolution.  That  memorable  address 
concludes : 

"Tb«  sum  of  tbe  wbote  mstur  ts  this,  that 
our  clvUlaatlon  cannot  survive  materUll> 
untoM  It  be  redeemed  spiritually.  It  can  be 
saved  only  by  becoming  permeated  with  tbe 
spirit  of  Christ  and  being  made  free  and 
happy  by  tbe  practices  which  spring  out  of 
that  spirit  Only  thus  can  discontent  be 
driven  out  and  ail  the  shadows  lilted  from 
tbe  road  ahead." 

A'.^  theae  documenu  begin  and  end  with 
God  Freedom  can  be  mamtained  where  the 
people  are  committed  to  belief  In  the  value 
of  human  personality  and  have  an  Invincible 
faith  In  the  providence  of  Ood. 

Our  kind  of  government  can  succeed  only 
in  a  Christian  nation. 


CoBstnictiTC  Effort  T«  Sare  World  From 
Atonk  War  Perils 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUJcsNiA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leapues.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for 
your  consideration,  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Long  Beach 
<Calif .  I  Pres.s-Telegram  as  an  editorial 
on  Wednesday.  April  6.  1949. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Is  my  home  town. 
and  the  Press -Telegram  is  one  of  two 
daiJy  papers  printed  in  that  important 
city  of  my  native  State  of  California. 
It  Is  the  largest  city  In  the  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  this  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  as  I  also  did  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress: 

CONSTBOCTTVS     ElfOai      TO     SAVZ     WOKU)     FBOM 

ATOMIC  WAa  rtmxLS 

There  is  much  tumult  in  the  world,  but 
also  a  lot  of  constructive  thinking. 

"nils  Is  evident  in  the  statement  of  Clark 
Bchelberger.  director  of  tht  American  Asso- 
ciation for  tbe  United  Nations,  who  does 
not  view  tbe  North  Atlantic  Security  Pact 
aa  injtirious  to  the  United  Nations,  nor  out  of 
keeping  with  it. 

Mr.  Elcbelberger,  writing  In  the  Nation 
magaaine,  says  this: 

"The  effect  of  tbe  Atlantic  Pact  upon  tne 
United  Nations  will  partly  be  determined  by 
the  arguments  used  in  presenting  It  in  tbe 
Senate.  There  will  be  universal  support  of 
tbe  major  objective  of  tlie  pact — to  give  as- 
surance to  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
that  If  they  are  attacked,  this  country  will 
not  wait  for  a  Lusltanla  or  a  Pearl  Harbor. 

"Such  assurance,  however,  must  not  be 
given  in  a  way  to  increase  insecurity  In  the 
reat  of  the  world  for  that  would  weaken 
the  security  of  tbe  Western  Hemisphere. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pact  Is  so  defined 
piwaented  as  to  strengthen  the  security 
of  tbe  entire  world,  the  security  of 
wcatem  Europe   will   be  doubly  enhanced." 

Fiindaman tally,  tbe  Atlantic  Pact  is  an 
effort  to  avert  war.  If  it  succeeds  in  thla 
It  will  be  a  long-rax.ge  blessing  to  the  United 
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Join  In  commending  him  for  his  splendid 
service  on  behalf  of  mankind. 

UVLTTM  Honored  ro«  iNTiarAiXH  Woax 

An  appeal  for  world  peace  throtigh  the 
furtherance  of  brotherhood,  tolerance,  and 
undemtaudlng  among  people  of  different 
faiths  was  voiced  by  RepresenUtive  Abka- 
HAM  J.  MOLTES  Of  Brooklyn's  Fourteenth 
Congressional  District  last  night. 

Culminating  bis  36  years  of  active  com- 
munity service  in  the  fields  of  interfalth 
and  brotherhood.  Representative  Multer  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  In  the  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  St.  George.  The  dinner  was 
sponsored  by  a  committee  of  100  prominent 
Brooklynites  and  was  attended  by  more  than 
350  borough  public  officials  and  civic  leaders. 

Funds  raised  at  the  $50-a-plate  testimonial 
will  be  used  toward  support  of  the  "Eternal 
Light"  radio  program,  sponsored  for  the 
past  4  years  by  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America.  The  broadcast  is  carried 
over  the  national  NBC  network  every  Sun- 
day at  12:30  p.  m.  Brooklyn  time. 

GETS    CERTIFICATE 

Representative  Multks  was  awarded  a 
certiflcate  of  appreciation  'lor  the  devoted 
service  he  has  given  his  community  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural traditions  of  Judaism,  and  for  his  able 
leadership  In  mobilizing  public  Interest  In 
the  program  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America."  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Controller  Lazarus  Joseph,  a  close 
friend  of  the  Congressman,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

In  thanking  the  assemblage  for  the  honor. 
Representative  Multer  declared.  "By  your 
presence  and  support  of  the  cause  of  brother- 
hood the  va^t  Importance  of  spreading 
knowledge  and  understanding  throughout 
the  world  Is  clearly  shown." 

He  extolled  the  abundance  of  brotherhood 
and  tolerance  In  New  York  City,  and  urged 
its  widespread  application  all  over  the  globe. 
"Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  to  live 
at  peace  In  our  community.  May  It  ever, 
be  with  us,"  he  concluded. 

BARKLET  HAILS  MULTER 

Federal  Judge  Leo  P.  Rayflel,  who  headed 
the  sponsoring  committee  and  Introduced  the 
speakers,  read  a  telegram  from  Vice  President 
Alben  W.  Barklet  congratulating  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Multer  and  the  seminary  as  well.  An- 
other congratulatory  wire  was  received  from 
former  Court  of  Claims  Judge  Emanuel 
Greenberg.  who  was  out  of  town. 

The  principal  guest  speaker  was  Dr.  Louis 
Plnkelsteln,  president  of  the  seminary,  who 
described  the  functions  of  the  organization, 
"Our  primary  function  ts  one  of  interpreta- 
tion," he  said.  "We  must  Interpret  the  re- 
lationships between  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren: the  traditions  of  Judaism  to  its  fol- 
lowers and  their  fellow  Americans;  and  the 
values  of  brotherhood  to  everyone.  The 
seminary  is  the  Jews'  spokesman  to  the 
world,"  he  said. 

SPECIAL  PERTORUANCI 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Man  Is  a  pa|3er  or- 
ganization," asserted  United  States  Attorney  ' 
J.  Vincent  Keogh.  "unless  each  individual 
practices  these  principles  In  his  dally  actions. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  tiiat  we  are  brothers, 
but  to  prove  that  we  are  by  actions,"  he  said, 
in  singling  out  Representative  Multer  as 
"one  typical  of  this  achievement." 

The  dinner  program  Included  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  specially  prepared  "Eternal  Light" 
performance  entitled  "When  Abe  Lincoln 
Went  to  Sinai,"  written  by  Morton  Wlshen- 
grad  and  narrated  by  Eddie  Dowliug,  promi- 
nent actor,  director,  and  producer.  The 
cast  Included  Cantor  Robert  H.  Segal.  LcoikE. 
Janney,  Karl  Swenson.  Mitzl  Gould.  Guy 
Repp,  and  Henry  Norell,  and  the  perform- 
ance was  directed  by  Walter  McGraw.  of  tba 
NBC. 
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Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Mitchell 
May  was  honorary  chelrman  of  the  dinner. 
Others  on  the  committee  Included  H  Sidney 
Landau,  cochalrmnn:  former  Judge  Green- 
berg, and  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Jurors  Morris  J  Solomon  and  Dr  Abram 
Kanof,  associate  chairmen;  Sidney  Squire, 
secretary;  Louis  Rothbard,  treasurer,  and 
Rabbi  Halpem  of  the  East  Mldwood  Jewish 
Center  rabbinical  chairman  The  latter  de- 
livered the  Invocation. 

Among  those  present  were  Maximilian 
Moss,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education: 
Supreme  Court  Justice  George  J  Beldock. 
Deputy  Boxing  Commissioner  Jack  J  Duber- 
steln.  State  Senator  louls  L  Friedman, 
Repreaenutlve  Louis  B.  Heller,  Aaron  L. 
Jacobv,  chief  clerk  of  the  Surrogate's  Court; 
State  Senator  J.  Sidney  Levlne.  and  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  John  P.  McGrath. 

Also.  Supreme  Court  Justice  WUilam  T. 
Powers,  Benjamin  C  Rlbman.  member  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  Abe  Stark, 
former  Commerce  Commissioner  and  promi- 
nent borough  merchant:  Burton  B  Turkus, 
former  chief  assistant  district  attorney,  and 
City  Councilman  Edward  Vogel. 


To  Wbat  End? 


along  with  that  resistance  ts  the  continued 
and  persistent  demand  lor  legislation  to  give 
the  Government  the  measures  of  control 
which  It  demands. 

There  Is  a  quotation  from  the  House  Di- 
vided speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  w« 
think  bears  on  this  situation.    It  follows: 

"We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these 
exact  adaptations  are  the  result  of  precon- 
cert. But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  tim- 
bers, different  portions  of  which  we  know 
have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and 
places  and  by  different  workmen — Stephen. 
Franklin.  Roger,  and  James  for  Instance,  and 
we  see  these  timbers  Joined  together,  and 
see  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house 
or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortises  exactly 
flitting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions  of 
the  different  pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their 
respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many 
or  too  few.  not  omitting  even  scaffolding — or 
if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see  the  place 
In  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared 
yet  to  bring  such  piece  In— In  such  a  case  we 
find  It  impossible  not  to  believe  that  Stephen 
and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  un- 
derstood one  another  from  the  beginning  and 
all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or  draft 
drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20.  1949 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  must  be  becoming  clear  to  even  the 
most  ardent  spenders  and  wasters  of  the 
taxpayers'  funds  that  their  honeymoon 
wiU  have  to  come  to  a  close  unless  they 
wish  to  drive  this  country  into  deficit 
financing  and  ultimate  ruinous  inflation. 
Under  leave  to  extend  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
Tuesday,  May  24,  1949: 

TO  WHAT  ENDT 

It  must  be  clear  to  our  Washington  policy 
makers  that  there  are  now  but  two  choices 
In  fiscal  policy;  either  cut  Government  ex- 
penditures or  run  the  risk — It  Is  almost  a 
certainty — of  deficit  financing. 

The  so-called  third  choice  of  raising  tax 
rates  Is  Ulusory.  The  effect  of  such  action 
would  be  to  so  reduce  the  activities  which 
produce  taxes  that  the  total  of  tax  collections 
would  fall  even  further  below  the  contem- 
plated level  of  Government  expenditures. 

The  situation  is  that  this  Government 
must  save  or  go  further  into  debt.  The 
sources  of  more  Income  are  Just  not  there. 

Deficit  flnancmg  might  have  either  of  two 
results. 

It  might  again  result  In  Increasing  the 
money  supply  and  send  prices  and  wages  on 
another  whirl  upward.  There  are  signs  that 
the  policy  makers  believe  that  would  happen. 
More  likely  deficit  financing  In  a  period  of 
high  business  activity  would  have  a  psycho- 
logical effect  which,  in  spite  of  the  inflation- 
ary Implications,  would  lead  to  a  full-scale 
depression. 

Whatever  happened.  Inflation  or  deflation, 
there  would  be  set  up  powerful  demands  for 
Government  controls  over  the  economy. 
Such  measures  as  proposed  in  the  Spence  bill, 
large  programs  of  public  works.  Government- 
directed  output  are  what  we  could  expect. 
In  face  of  those  clear  prospects,  there  is 
resistance  to  any  moves  for  economy.    And 
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Coalition  Meat  Ax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  very  timely 
editorial  from  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "Coalition  Meat  Ax." 

COAUnON    MEAT    AX 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
Just  dealt  another  thoughtless  and  thor- 
oughly irresponsible  blow  at  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  A  coalition  of 
Republicans  and  Dlxiecrats  on  the  full  com- 
mittee has  proposed  an  arbitrary  slash  of 
15  percent  in  next  year's  EC  A  funds,  thus 
discarding  the  work  of  Its  own  subcommittee, 
disregarding  the  testimony  of  every  com- 
petent witness,  and  playing  politics  with 
world  recovery.  The  committee  has  proposed 
a  colossal  waste  in  the  name  of  economy, 
for  its  action  would  almost  certainly  make 
the  BCA  program  ineffective.  Unless  Speaker 
RATBtTRN  and  the  other  House  leaders  rouse 
themselves  and  get  this  naisguided  decision 
reversed  on  the  floor,  the  world  will  conclude 
that  American  foreign  policy  is  at  the  mercy 
of  every  political  wind  that  blows. 

The  full  committee's  action  Is  all  the  less 
defensible  because  careful  study  had  led  Its 
subcommittee  to  a  different  conclusion. 
The  subcommittee  held  day- long  hearings 
for  two  and  a  half  weeks.  It  went  into 
every  relevant  aspect  of  the  recovery  pro- 
gram; it  resisted  every  temptation  to  make 
cuts  that  could  not  be  Justified.  The  ad- 
ministration itself  had  asked  for  $157,000,- 
000  less  than  the  authorised  amount.  In 
view  of  falling  prices;  the  subcommittee 
propKwed  an  additional  cut  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  million  from  the  authorised 
flgure.  It  would  thus  have  made  subsUn- 
tlal  savings  without  endangering  the  KCA 
program.  Yet  the  full  committee,  wielding 
the  meat  ax  as  blUidly  as  Mr.  Taber  did  a 
year  ago.  threw  its  subcommittee's  work  into 
tbe  aahcan.  on  tbe  theory.  bUthely  expressed 


by  Representative  Ai.»»t  Thomas  of  Tesas. 
that  prices  could  be  counted  on  to  fall  by 
that  n mount  by  June  of  next  year.  II  the 
435  Members  of  the  House  j>ermlt  this  kind 
of  crystal  garing  to  take  the  place  of  states- 
manship, the  House  might  as  well  forfeit 
Its  claim  to  be  a  partner  In  shaping  and 
controlling  American  foreign  policy. 

Much  more  Is  at  stake  here  than  the  repu- 
tation of  the  House.  There  Is  a  cynical  be- 
lief abroad,  and  In  some  parts  of  our  Stau 
Department,  that  Congress  simply  will  not 
do  what  Is  needed  to  check  Soviet  pres- 
sure unless  it  Is  whipped  up  by  a  sense  of 
crisis.  Possibly  one  of  the  calculations  be- 
hind Moscow's  new  reasonableness  is  the 
thought  that  a  little  sunshine  will  ceuse 
Congress  to  take  off  Its  cloak  and  drop  lU 
guard,  like  the  traveler  In  Aesop's  fable. 
Mr.  Acheson  must  have  tieen  fearful  of  the 
same  thing  Just  before  he  flew  to  Paris  last 
week  for  hU  meeting  with  the  Russians. 
He  said  it  would  be  tragic  to  have  American 
efforts  slacken  now.  Just  when  they  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  be  succeeding;  and  he 
added  that  there  was  "nothing  mcM-e  Im- 
portant m  the  world  today  than  the  steadi- 
ness and  consistency  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Republic."  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  thrown  doubt  on  this  steadiness 
of  purpose  Just  when  American  negotiatora 
at  Paris  need  It  most. 

The  full  House  can  stUl  save  Itself  and 
save  the  country  from  the  folly  of  lu  com- 
mittee. We  hope  the  118  new  Members,  In 
particular,  will  see  to  it  that  the  cuts  made 
by  the  full  committee  are  reversed  and  the 
figure  approved  by  the  subcommittee  Is  al- 
lowed to  stand.  A  quick  reversal  wUl  show 
that  the  House  knows  the  meaning  of  world 
leadership. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  P.  McGranery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or  PtNNSTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'E8 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1949 
Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  have  my  remarks 
extended  in  the  Congrmsional  Record,  I 
would  like  to  have  inserted  the  following 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
James  P.  McGranery.  Judge  of  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  Delta  Epsilon  Sigma,  on 
Thursday.  April  21. 1949,  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  during  sessions  of  the 
National  Catholic  Education  As.scciation 
convention  in  Phll?idelphia,  Pa.,  AprU  19- 
22.  1949: 

It  is  a  singular  prlvUege  to  speak  before 
this  distinguished  group  composed  as  it  is  of 
the  representatives  of  a  national  association 
whose  members  "bear  upon  themselves  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  impress  of  Catholic  higher 
education  through  the  liberal  arts."  Many 
here  present  are  of  great  note  not  merely  be- 
cause of  their  "effective  scholarship' —not 
only  because  they  bring  'the  principles  of 
Catholic  phUosophy  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  a  modem  free  society  "—but  even 
more  liecause  they  have  valiantly  dedicated 
their  entire  lives  to  tbe  apostolic  mission. 

The  name  of  your  acbolastlc  honor  society. 
Delta  Epsilon  Sigma,  U  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  golden  words  of  Saint  Thomas:  "It  is 
lor  tbe  wise  man  to  set  things  io  order." 
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If  "peace  is  th«  tranquillity  of  order."  as 
another  great  saint  has  stated,  tben  the  wis- 
dom that  U  yours  forms  the  treasure  for 
which  men  of  our  time  and  men  of  all 
time  are  forever  searching  whether  con- 
sciously  or   unconsciously. 

It  Is  true  that  In  each  generation  of  man- 
kind  the  water  level  of  progress  has  reached 
no  higher  than  the  level  of  Its  moat  Inspired 
scholars. 

Fortunately  for  America,  our  Declaration 
at  Independence  was  written  by  men  whose 
minds  reached  the  spiritual  level  of  eternal 
principles.  Hence  the  Inspired  statement: 
•'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  CreaUM'  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

And  in  each  succeeding  generation  of  our 
^Nation  there  have  always  been  reared  some 
children  who  teamed  in  their  first  catechism 
days  the  answer  to  that  essential  question: 
"Why  did  Ood  malce  you?"  The  answer  to 
which  is  the  most  simple — the  most  pro- 
found truth  of  all:  "Ood  made  me  to  know 
Him.  to  love  Him.  to  serve  Him  in  this 
world — and  to  be  happy  with  Him  forever  in 
the  next." 

8t.  Oregory  once  said  that  those  who  are 
very  close  to  our  Lord  do  not  need  much 
explanation,  much  explicit  ststement  of  the 
first  principles:  they  see  in  them  all  the  other 
truths,  even  as  the  angels  see  all  other 
truths  In  the  first  principles  of  natural 
ttiou^t. 

NcfwUMlMB  there  have  always  been  men 
who  have  benefited — even  after  acta  of 
faith — from  the  clear-cut  definitions  uttered 
from  time  to  time  by  holy  mother  church. 
The  investigations  by  theologians  have  made 
use  of  the  progress  of  philosophical  and  sci- 
entific thought  to  illustrate  and  more  clearly 
present  the  hidden  beauties  of  supernstural 
truth. 

If  faith  Is  Indeed  "the  act  of  pondering 
with  ■wwint" — then  It  continues  to  be  a  vir- 
tue perfecting  the  mind  of  man. 

And  in  proportion  as  the  minds  of  otir 
Catholic  youth  are  developed  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Catholic  philosophy — 
in  the  same  ratio  may  we  see  the  arts  and 
sciences — whether  of  pedagogy  or  govern- 
ment— continue  to  shape  a  world  where  all 
men  can  use  their  freedom  for  the  only  pur- 
pose of  lasting  Importance — for  the  purpose 
of  finding  their  way  to  God. 

The  greatest  menace  of  our  time  Is  not 
Intellectual  progrew  in  our  universities — 
but  rather  moral  decay  anxong  those  faculty 
members  who  would  destroy  the  patriotism, 
the  high  ideals,  the  religious  faith  of  our 
youth. 

Progress  means  literally  "taking  steps 
forward" — and  so  I  distinguish  between  true 
Intellectual  progress — (which  Is  forever  one 
with  true  Christian  education) — and  so- 
called  progresoive  education  which  too  often 
means  letting  the  mind  wander  loosely  about 
as  does  a  cow  munching  clover  In  a  field — 
for  so-called  progressive  education  complete- 
ly ignores  the  need  to  train  the  will  and 
to  exercise  the  Intellect  according  to  rules 
of  order. 

The  intelligentsia  who  Infest  the  facultif« 
of  many  collegec  and  unlvernltles  are  so  lack- 
ing in  mental  and  moral  discipline — that  they 
attempt  to  enlist  our  youth  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Communists — actually — in  the  foreign 
legion  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Their  aim  is  not  to  educate — not  to  develop 
even  the  natural  ffculties  of  youth.  Their 
aim  is  to  discourage,  to  confuse,  to  destroy 
youth's  capacity  for  right  thinldng  and  good 
living.  These  false  teachers  would  erase 
youth's  faith  in  hU  fellowmen.  In  his  Gov- 
ernment, in  his  Ood. 

Communism  can  conquer  only  where  there 
Is  chaos.  And  chaos  follows  In  the  wake  of 
confusion 

When  the  minds  of  our  young  citlzecs  are 
confused  by  false  charges — tben  only  Is  there 
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They  were  the  first  American  troops  to  be 
sent  to  Iceland  In  1941.  Their  defense  of 
Wake  Island  was  an  epic  of  courage. 

They  landed  at  Guadalcanal,  8  months 
after  the  war  and  before  any  other  service 
was  ready,  and  gave  the  Japanese  their  first 
defeats.  They  saved  our  life  line  to  Aus- 
tralia, then. 

Does  Tarawa  mean  anything  to  the  Ameri- 
can people?     Those  were  marines. 

Does  Iwo  Jlma  mean  anything  to  the  slide- 
rule  civilians  and  Jealous  opponents  who 
would  eliminate  the  marines? 

Is  there  no  more  use  for  the  stoutest  am- 
phibious fighters  this  Nation  has  ever  de- 
veloped? Is  there  no  more  need  for  a  corps 
which  always  prided  itself  on  being  a  volun- 
teer outfit? 

Are  there  no  more  Islands  on  the  face  of 
the  globe?  Are  there  no  more  beaches  to  be 
captured,  anywhere,  ever?  Or  are  the  ma- 
rines Just  too  damn  good? 

After  Wake  Island,  President  Roosevelt 
said: 

"The  courageous  conduct  of  the  men  and 
officers  who  defended  Wake  Island  against 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  enemy  air, 
sea,  and  land  attacks  from  December  8  to 
December  22.  1941,  has  been  noted  by  their 
fellow  coxintrymen  and  the  entire  civilized 
world,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as 
gallantry  and  heroism  Is  respected  and 
honored." 

Is  Jealousy  and  partiality  going  to  make 
that  their  epitaph? 
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RedoctioD  of  Federal  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
times  of  prosperity  the  careless  spenders 
justify  their  actions  on  the  ground  that 
the  people  can  well  afford  high  taxes  and 
larger  and  larger  Federal  expenditures. 

In  times  of  disinflation,  or  recession,  or 
depression  the  careless  spenders  justify 
their  actions  on  the  ground  that  huge 
expenditures  and  deficit  financing  result 
in  a  lasting  stimulant  to  business. 

In  good  times  and  bad  times  their 
program  is  to  tax  and  tax  and  spend  and 
spend. 

The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1949, 
will  be  the  most  prosperous  in  our  his- 
tory. Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,  we 
will  end  the  fiscal  year  with  a  deficit. 

Furthermore,  responsible  administra- 
tion spokesmen  admit  that  disinfiation  is 
now  taking  place.  Others  believe  that  we 
are  now  experiencing  a  minor  recession. 

In  any  event,  the  time  ha.s  come  to  re- 
duce appropriations  and  cut  expendi- 
tures. 

If  there  be  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  not  decided  on  a  course  of  action  In 
the  matter  of  appropriations  and  expend- 
itures, I  would  suggest  a  careful  reading 
of  the  editorials  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  May  18  and  May  21,  and 
the  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  20.  which  follow : 

[Prom    the    Christian    Science    MonlVir    of 
May    18,   1940 1 

oovsaNitKirr.  too,  can  bxconvxbt 
Economizing  may  yet  become  popular  in 
Washington.     Increasing  talk  of  saving  by 


Oongrtasmen  reflects  not  only  budget  neces- 
sities but  an  aroused  public  Interest. 

Like  a  good  many  businesses  which  are 
no  longer  able  to  raise  prices  when  costs  go 
up,  the  United  States  Oovemment  is  feel- 
ing the  pinch.  Declining  business  spells  a 
lower  level  of  national  income  and  a  reduced 
return  from  Income  taxes.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  expenses  of  Government  have  in- 
creased. 

In  this  situation  businessmen  are  tight- 
en  ing  their  belts,  trimming  out  dead  wood, 
hunting  new  and  more  efficient  methods, 
cutting  costs.  In  this  situation  President 
and  Ckjngress  have  been  proposing  to  buy 
new  governmental  equipment  and  services 
which  will  add  bUUons  to  a  budget  already 
rnbalanced. 

In  strict  accuracy  we  should  say  that  Con- 
gress and  President  still  are  proposing  extra 
expenditures.  Mr.  Truman's  expanded  social 
welfare  program  would  add  at  least  91,500,- 
OCO.OCO.  Plans  for  arming  America's  allies 
call  for  something  like  another  billion.  The 
Senate  has  recently  added  several  hundred 
millions  for  housing  and  education  bills  and 
the  House  tacked  more  than  a  billion  on  to 
the  defense  appropriation. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
poinu  to  roughly  »3,000,000,000  In  extra  Fed- 
eral expenses  to  which  the  Nation  is  not 
yet  committed,  but  which  It  Is  In  process  of 
contracting.  The  CED  has  Just  released  a 
comprehensive  and  useful  report  by  Its  re- 
search and  policy  committee,  pointing  out 
that  it  Is  In  this  area  of  proposed  new  ex- 
penditures that  savings  should  be  most  feas- 
ible. It  favors  taxes  rather  than  a  deficit 
but  declares  economy  can  remove  the  need 
for  new  taxes. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  has  got  from 
the  staff  expe:"ts  of  the  Senate- House  Tax 
Committee  a  Jarring  estimate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  go  $3,000,000,000  into  the  red 
next  year.  Three  billion  Is  repeated  once 
a^aln.  It  Is  roughly  the  amount  the  Hoover 
Commission  reported  sould  be  saved  by 
streamlining  the  administrative  depart- 
ments. This  is  not  exactly  a  magic  figure, 
but  It  may  be  one  at  which  the  public  should 
ask  Congress  to  aim. 

Another  demand  the  people  might  make 
on  Congress  and  President — that  any  addi- 
tion to  costs  be  accompanied  by  provisions 
for  paying  the  bill.  It  is  altogether  too  easy 
to  "charge  It." 

From  Washington  In  the  last  few  days 
have  come  some  signs  that  the  wind  is  shift- 
ing. Oovemment  Is  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch,  too— and  to  hear  from  the  people. 
If  the  public  demand  Is  strong  enough  Gov- 
ernment will  also  "reconvert"  to  a  more 
efficient  and  economical  operation.  If  bvisi- 
ness  can  do  It  so  can  Government. 


I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May 
21,   1949] 

nSEBAI.   FINANCES   OXTT   OF  CONTKOL7 

In  face  of  a  prospective  deficit  Congress 
continues  to  add  to  rather  than  subtract 
from  appropriation  bills.  In  face  of  a  biisl- 
ness  decline  President  Truman  continues  to 
call  for  Increased  taxes.  This  unrealistic 
behavior  Indicates  that  the  American  people 
will  soon  have  to  Insist  on  drastic  measures 
to  meet  a  fiscal  crisis  or  frankly  recognize 
that  their  Government  Is  unable  to  control 
its  finances. 

Latest  developments  In  the  Senate  confirm 
the  Impression  that  Congress  cant  or  won't 
deal  firmly  with  the  situation  created  by  ris- 
ing costs  and  falling  revenues.  Within  10 
days  the  Senate  has  rejected  attempts  to 
trim  three  giant  appropriation  bills.  Ad- 
ministration supporters  have  led  the  way  in 
turning  down  Republican  proposals  to  cut 
these  bills  by  a  straight  6  percent.  Now 
Democrats  are  putting  forward  an  economy 
plan  of  their  own.  Senators  Ttdincs  and 
RussEU.  have  Introduced  a  resolution  which 


would  require  the  President  to  slice  that 
much  from  the  total  of  appropriations  for 
administrative  departments. 

This  proposal  partly  abdicates  that  pri- 
mary function  of  the  people's  elected  repre- 
sentatives— control  of  the  purse  strings. 
But  it  does  leave  Congress  fixing  the  total  for 
expenditures.  And  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  leaving  to  the  Executive  a  good  deal 
of  flexlbUlty  In  making  the  adjustments  re- 
quired by  economies.  There  is  also  some 
Justice  in  putting  over-all  saving  up  to  the 
President  since  his  followers  In  Congress 
have  opposed  specific  savings. 

Mr.  Truman  so  far  has  made  cuts  in 
Marshall-plan  aid  —  permitted  by  lower 
prices — but  otherwise  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  his  original  budget  had  been 
trimmed  to  the  bone.  He  has  also  urged 
Congress  to  give  him  authority  to  reor- 
ganize the  administrative  departments.  The 
Senate  and  House  have  moved  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  In  divergent  bills  and  with  strings 
attached  which  could  largely  limit  the  econ- 
omies the  Hoover  Commission  declared  pos- 
sible through  reorganization.  Adoption  by 
Congress  of  the  Hoover  proposals  would  be  a 
more  straightforward  procedm-e. 

MeanwhUe,  we  begin  to  hear  warnings 
against  saving.  Some  of  these  may  be  In- 
duced by  the  political  difficulties  of  econ- 
omizing. Others  come  from  those  who  hold 
that  deficits  are  better  than  depressions. 
This  view  Is  widely  accepted.  Certainly  if 
adding  $20,000,000,000  to  the  debt  would  pre- 
vent a  depression,  few  citizens  would  oppose 
it.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  United 
States  lost  $200,000,000,000  In  potential  pro- 
duction in  the  depression  that  followed  1929. 
Under  some  conditions  balancing  the  budget 
could  be  a  mistake. 

But  has  the  United  States  really  come  to 
that  situation?  The  Nation  Is  still  In  a 
period  of  relative  prosperity  and  high  em- 
ployment. If  It  must  resort  to  borrowing 
In  order  to  give  the  economy  a  shot  In  the 
arm  at  such  a  time,  then  Federal  finances 
are  Indeed  already  out  of  control.  We  can- 
not believe  that  Is  the  situation,  although 
political  pressures  are  toward  Irresponsible 
spending.  More  emphasis  on  economy  would 
be  helpful  In  counteracting  these  tempta- 
tions. It  would  also  save  funds  with  which 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxes  and  Improve 
Government's  ability  to  meet  the  demands 
which  •  continued  business  decline  might 
present. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  oi  May  20.  1940) 

ECONOMY 

Commentators  stand  accused  of  incon- 
sistency who,  while  the  national  economy  Is 
In  a  period  of  readjustment,  back  one  spend- 
ing program  after  another  and  at  the  same 
time  render  Up  service  to  the  cause  of  re- 
trenchment. Yet,  If  it  be  agreed  that  econ- 
omy is  a  necessary  Government  contribution 
to  the  readjustment,  there  must  be  more 
than  lip  service  to  retrenchment.  On  Capites 
Hill  economy  Is  winning,  more  and  more 
advocates,  and  without  regard  to  party. 
There  are  the  5  percenters — those  who  would 
pare  administrative  costs  by  a  method  which 
at  the  most  would  save  the  Government  $1,- 
500.000.000.  Others  are  said  to  be  lining  up 
behind  Senator  Ritssell's  proposal  for  a  $3,- 
000,000,000  slash  as  a  final  amendment  to 
the  concluding  appropriation.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  always  Senator  Btkd,  who 
wants  to  repeal  the  exemption  of  the  mUitary 
agencies,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
other  bureaus  from  the  current  Federal  per- 
sonnel ceilings  set  up  several  years  ago  by 
Congress,  and  fix  new  over-all  ceUlngs.  As 
yet.  the  only  bill  of  the  dozen  huge  appro- 
priation bills  that  has  been  acted  upon  U 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  measure,  and  this 
got  no  special  economy  treatment. 

Over-all  reduction  of  approprUtlons  on  a 
percentage  basis  Is  admittedly  a  crude  de- 
vice for  reducing  governmental  coeta.    But 


it  appears  to  be  the  only  feasible  method  of 
eCectiiig  substantial  economies  untU  ac- 
counting reforms  and  changes  in  methods  of 
handling  appropriation  bills  are  introduced 
that  would  enable  Congress  to  determine  the 
cost  of  specific  functions  and  activities  and 
obtain  r  comprehensive  picture  of  all  gov- 
ernmental spending  programs.  It  will  take 
a  long  time  to  bring  about  these  much- 
needed  reforms,  even  if  Congress  consents  to 
make  them.  Meanwhile  expenses  are  likely 
to  reach  unmanageable  proportions  unless 
drastic  action  is  taken  soon. 

Th.  6-percent  reduction  in  Labor-Federal 
Security  appropriations  proposed  by  Senators 
BaiDGEs  and  Ferguson,  which  has  now  been 
rejected  in  the  Senate,  was  not  as  undis- 
criminating  as  it  superficially  appeared  to  be. 
Fcx'  lie  amendment  provided  that  cuts  could 
be  made  In  varying  percentage  amounts  at 
the  discretion  of  the  heads  of  the  agencies 
concerned,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  If  the  aggregate  required 
amounted  to  5  percent.  Moreover,  appropri- 
ations for  public  assistance  grants-in-aid, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  other  out- 
lays that  represent  obligations  to  which  the 
Government  is  committed  would  hcve  re- 
mained untouched.  The  reductions,  con- 
fined to  administrative  outlays,  according  to 
Senator  Ferguson's  estimates,  would  not 
have  exceeded  $15,000,000  There  may  ttUl 
be  a  chance  of  effecting  economy  by  th« 
method  advocated  by  Senator  Rmsnx. 

The  fact  that  economy  In  actual  practice 
entails  hardship  for  some  people  Is  another 
reaao*-  why  Congress  hesitates  to  take  stronc 
action  to  bring  down  Government  costs, 
.'eveitheless,  no  employer,  not  even  the  Oov- 
ernment,  can  for  humanitarian  rettum  q;)end 
for  the  i^ake  of  providing  jobs  for  men  and 
womet  when  the  cost*  «•  not  Justified  by 
the  results  and.  In  tbe  cms  of  the  Govern- 
ment, lead  to  the  overburdening  of  the  tax- 
paying  public — at  a  time,  moreover,  when 
the  state  of  the  national  economy  calls  Im- 
peratively for  retrenchmant.  There  would 
be  no  hope  of  Hoover  reorganization — the 
wisest  economy  measure  of  all — If  such  an 
inhlNtion  were  to  prevail. 


Lessons  From  tkc  Orient 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  20,  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  Chi- 
nese war  lords  in  collecting  taxes  in  ad- 
vance threatened  with  a  deficit  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  those  who  wish  to  do 
a  little  finagling  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
spending  and  wasting  program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May 
24.  1949: 

UESSONS    FROM    THE    ORIENT 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  there  was 
civilization  in  the  East,  particularly  in  China, 
when  our  own  Occidental  forebears  were 
stUl  primitive  barbarians.  Despite  our 
primacy  in  many  matters.  It  seems  we  can 
still  pick  up  subtle  tricks  from  the  antique 
East. 

There  U  the  matter  of  taxes.     The  Chlneat 
war  lords  long  ago  thought  up  the  idea  ci^ 
coUccting   taxes   in   advance   whenever   they 
ran  short  of  money.     They  began  by  collect- 
ing them  only  a  little  bit  ahead.    TbU  seemed 
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inch  •  food  pl%a  ih«t  b«for«  long  the  pM** 
Bnt4  wrrc  belnf{  htt  (or  tb«lr  UUt  S  ftcd  10 
years  In  ulvancc 

TtM  Id**  baa  b««n  tlow  to  catdl  ott  In 
tbia  oountry,  but  wa  ara  maklnf  progrwa. 
Under  eartatn  ctrcunwtancM,  •  man  la  U- 
gally  auppoaad  to  pay  tneoma  taxaa  on  monay 
ba  just  bopaa  to  aam  In  ensuinK  montba. 
It  can  ba  a  eaa*  of  pay  first,  aam  tt  latar. 

A  propoaiU  In  Ooncraas.  tb«  MUU  bill,  opens 
tba  way  (or  tbt  same  tbing  on  cnrporatloo 
inoome  Tbu  bill  would  speed  up  tbe  pay- 
oient  of  corporation  Income  taxes  so  tbat  • 
wbd*  year's  bill  would  be  paid  in  6  roontbs 
tntaart  of  13.  Tbe  tbougbt  la  tbat  tbe 
quicker  tbe  Oovanuaent  can  get  tbe  money 
tbe  quicker  It  eaa  apend  it. 

It  teems  Illogical  for  tbe  ICUU  bill  to  stop 
at  this  point,  ir  quicker  payment  la  good, 
wby  not  bare  companies  pay  their  taxes  not 
pmt  faster  but  In  advance?  Of  coxirse,  not 
bavlng  earned  anything  yet  tbey  might  be 
short  of  cash,  but  If  so  tbey  could  borrow 
tt.  Lou  of  times  tbe  Oovemment  baa  to 
borrow  abaad  and  pay  interest  because  It's 
abort  of  eaab.  It's  Just  a  question  of  who 
doaa  tbe  borrowing. 

For  tbat  matter,  why  sbotild  our  Individual 
Income  tax  pre-payment  be  restricted  to  a 
quarterly  basts?  Is  It  any  more  Illogical  to 
have  a  man  pay  a  year's  taxes  on  money  be 
hasn't  eame  '  than  to  pay  3  months'  taxes 
on  money  he  uasn't  earned?  The  yearly  plan 
would  t)e  merely  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Chinese,  with  Incontrovertible  logic, 
saw  tbat  tbe  principle  need  not  stop  even 
wltb  1  year's  taxes. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  system  would  load 
our  children  with  a  heavy  burden  of  debt 
and  poverty  as  It  did  the  Chinese  peasants. 
But  It  would  be  a  great  boon  for  present 
taxmakers,  and  not  a  great  many  of  our 
legislators  seem  unduly  concerned  over 
posterity  anyway. 


Facts  Aboat  the  Wood  BUI 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  misrepresentation 
about  the  Wood  bill  which  {ailed  to  pass 
In  the  House  by  only  three  votes  that  I 
want  to  give  the  facts  about  this  bill 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring 
men  who  have  not  been  given  the  facts 
by  their  big  labor  leaders. 

When  the  administration  leaders  put 
on  every  possible  pressure  and  recom- 
mitted this  bin  to  the  committee,  it  is 
my  honest  opinion  that  this  action  was  a 
serious  blow  against  the  best  Interests  of 
labor  and  the  economy  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  facts  are,  when  the  Wood  bill  was 
finally  completed,  it  had  gone  as  far  as 
It  seemed  necessary  or  po.sslble  to  go  in 
solving  the  differences  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  We  had  developed  a  bill 
fair  and  Just  to  all.  under  which  both 
labor,  management,  and  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  could  move  forward 
In  a  more  harmonious  manner  into  a 
greater  era  of  constant  employment  and 
prosperity. 

We  had  written  a  piece  of  legislation 
so  beneficial  to  labor  that  It  appears  this 


bill  wax  peobmmltted  largely  to  prevent 
the  Republlcaiu.  supported  by  sooM 
Democrau.  from  taking  the  credit  d 
having  writi  en  a  bill  so  fair  to  labor,  that 
both  labor  « nd  management  could  really 
accept  it.  1  he  Republicans  were.  In  fact, 
carrying  th(  ball  in  the  best  Interests  of 
labor.  Tha  was  too  much  for  those  who 
wanted  to  k  eep  labor  legislation  as  a  po- 
litical Issue. 


The  labolng  men  should  know  that 
when  a  stri  ight  vote  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  lav  and  institute  the  Wagner 
Act  In  its  place  was  taken,  that  only  31 
Democrats  9ut  of  260  voted  to  keep  the 
promise  of  the  President  and  the  labor 
leaders  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
The  laborlr  g  men  should  further  know 
that  after  this  vote,  their  leaders  and 
the  adminl!  tratlon  leaders  accepted  the 
Sims  amendments  to  the  Lesinski  bill 
which  constitutes  about  50  percent  of 
the  import  mt  provisions  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  which  they  had  been 
damning  f c  r  the  past  2  years. 

The  ameidments  are  as  follows: 

Pirst.  To  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
Injunction  by  the  President  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  of  the 
Nation. 

Second.  Prohibition  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts. 

Third.  P-ohlblt  by  Injunctions  juris- 
dictional strikes. 

Fourth.    ^Yee  speech  for  the  employer. 

Fifth.  Provide  that  labor  unions  shall 
make  a  fi  lancial  accounting  to  their 
members  a:id  to  the  Government. 

Sixth.  T)  let  the  State  governments 
retain  the  x)wer  to  outlaw  closed  shops. 

Seventh.  Labor  leaders  and  employees 
as  well  must  file  non-Communist  affi- 
davits. 

Now  I  wi  nt  to  explain  to  you  just  how 
far  we  wen ;  In  the  Wood  bill  in  an  effort 
to  meet,  if  ve  could,  every  objection  that 
had  been  made  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
I  think  th»  rank  and  file  of  labor  will 
apree  we  illd  meet  the  real  objections 
of  labor  to  Ihe  Taft-Hartley  law  with  the 
following  apiendments: 

Pirst.  It  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartlfey  law. 

Second.  Dnlon-shop  election  require- 
ment eliminated. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  provided  that 
before  a  union-shop  contract  could  be 
negotiated,  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  a  plant  were  required  to  vote  in  favor 
of  it.  The  Wood  bill  ehminated  this  re- 
quirement so  unions  could  bargain  with 
management  for  union-shop  contracts 
without  ft  st  having  received  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  plant. 

Third,  tnion  hiring  hall  recognized. 

Considerable  criticism  of  the  existing 
law  has  developed  on  the  ground  that 
the  traditional  union  hiring  halls  under 
which  emrtoyers  gave  unions  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  requirements  for  new  em- 
ployees ccjuld  no  longer  operate.  In 
order  to  meet  this  objection,  the  Wood 
bill  was  amended  to  specifically  provide 
that  It  shall  not  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  an  employer  to  submit  his  re- 
quirement^  for  new  employees  to  a  union 
and  to  giveithe  union  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  fl  1  those  requirements. 


Fourth.  Increased  authority  for  un- 
ions to  discipline  their  members. 

Under  the  existing  law.  an  employer 
with  a  union -shop  contract  cotild  be  re- 
quired to  discharge  an  employee  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  union,  "only  If  the 
union  had  expelled  him  because  of  non- 
payment  of  dues."  Union  leaders  have 
objected  to  this  provision  on  the  ground 
tbat  It  did  not  give  them  sufficient  dis- 
ciplinary authority  over  their  members. 
The  Wood  bin.  as  amended,  adds  five 
additional  grounds  under  which  a  mem- 
ber expelled  from  the  union  must  also 
be  discharged  from  his  Job  where  a 
union  shop  contract  Is  in  effect.  These 
grounds  are:  (a)  engaging  in  wildcat 
strikes;  (b)  engaging  In  Communist  ac- 
tivities: (c)  disclosing  confidential  Infor- 
mation of  the  union;  (d)  conviction  of 
a  felony;  (e)  engaging  In  any  activity 
which  subjects  the  union  to  civil  fines 
or  criminal  penalties. 

Fifth.  Relaxing  of  secondary  boycott 
ban. 

The  existing  law  prohibits  all  second- 
ary boycotts.  Union  leaders  have  ob- 
jected that  this  provision  is  too  broad  in 
that  It  lllegalizes  struck-work  clauses  In 
contracts  and  Indirectly  requires  union 
members  to  act  as  strikebreakers.  This 
objection  was  met  in  the  Wood  bill  by 
an  amendment  which  specifically  legal- 
izes struck-work  clauses  In  collective- 
bargaining  contracts  and  allows  em- 
ployees to  refuse  to  work  on  orders  being 
performed  for  the  account  of  an  em- 
ployer whose  own  employees  are  engaged 
in  a  lawful  strike. 

Sixth.  Anti-Communist  affidavit  re- 
quired of  employers. 

Union  leaders  have  objected  to  the 
anti-Communist  affidavit  since  It  ap- 
plied only  to  union  officers.  The  Wood 
bill  meets  this  objection  by  extending 
the  requirement  to  representatives  of 
employers  as  well  as  representatives  of 
unions. 

Seventh.  Economic  strikes  given  right 
to  vote  in  representation  election. 

One  of  the  major  objections  which 
union  leaders  made  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Is  that  It  denied  the  right  to  vote 
In  representation  elections  to  economic 
strikers.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  employer  could  theoretically  replace 
the  men  who  were  out  on  strike  with  new 
employees  and  manipulate  an  election  so 
that  the  new  employees  would  vote  out 
the  union  since  the  employees  on  strike 
would  not  be  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
law.  The  Wood  bill  as  perfected  by  an 
amendment  meets  this  objection  by  pro- 
viding that  economic  strikers  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  representation  elec- 
tions for  a  period  of  6  months  after  they 
have  been  replaced  by  other  employees. 

Eighth.  Restricts  use  of  injunction  in 
labor  disputes. 

There  has  been  considerable  misun- 
derstanding and  misrepresentation  con- 
cerning the  possible  use  of  Injunctions 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Only  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  given  the  power  to 
obtain  injunctions  and  they  can  do  so 
only  In  cases  involving  national  emer- 
gency strikes,  jurisdictional  strikes,  sec- 
ondary boycotts,  and  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices.    The  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  not 
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Mithorize  the  use  of  Injunctions  against 
economic  strikes  unless  a  national  emer- 
gency Is  Involved. 

Union  leaders  have  particularly  ob- 
jected to  the  fact  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  made  the  use  of  Injunctloiu  manda- 
tory against  unions  In  secondary  boy- 
cott ca.ses  and  discretionary  in  all  cases 
against  employers.  The  Wood  bill,  as 
perfected  by  an  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  ( Mr.  Bchtsen  J  meets 
this  objection  by  making  the  use  of  in- 
junctions against  both  employers  and 
unions  discretionary  rather  than  man- 
datory and  by  providing  that  injunctions 
can  be  Issued  only  after  charges  have 
been  investigated  and  a  complaint  filed. 

Ninth.  Free-speech  section  clarified. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  provided  that  no 
statement  by  an  employer  could  be  In- 
troduced as  evidence  In  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  unless  the  statement  It- 
self was  coercive.  Union  leaders  have 
objected  to  this  provision  and  have  con- 
tended that  statements  by  employers 
should  be  admitted  in  evidence  where, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  those  state- 
ments could  be  found  to  be  coercive. 
The  Wood  bill,  by  an  amendment,  meets 
this  objection  by  providing  that  state- 
ments by  employers  shall  be  admissible 
In  evidence  before  the  Board. 

Tenth.  Po.ssibilitv  of  union  liability  for 
unauthorized  acts  of  members  removed. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  it  has 
been  claimed  that  a  union  could  theo- 
retically be  held  liable  for  the  acts  of  Its 
members  even  where  those  actions  were 
completely  unauthorized.  The  Wood  bill, 
as  perfected  by  an  amendment,  removes 
this  possibility  by  providing  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  union  be  held  liable  for 
the  actions  of  Its  members  solely  on  the 
basis  of  union  membership  alone. 

Eleventh.  State  laws  legalizing  closed- 
shop  recognized- 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  recognized  the 
validity  of  State  laws  banning  the  closed- 
shop.  The  Wood  bill,  as  perfected  by  an 
amendment,  recognizes  the  reverse  of 
this  proposition  and  provides  that  where 
a  State  law  specifically  legalizes  the 
clased  shop,  that  law  shall  supersede  tbe 
Federal  law  In  that  State. 

Among  other  amendments  to  the  ex- 
isting law  which  the  Wood  bill  contains 
are  the  following: 

Twelfth.  The  elimination  of  the  re- 
quirement that  employees  vote  on  man- 
agement's last  offer  In  national  emer- 
gency strikes. 

Thirteenth.  Clarification  of  the  exist- 
ing law  so  that  reopening  provisions  In 
contracts  are  recognized. 

Fourteenth.  Allowing  unions  120  days 
to  file  financial  reports. 

Fifteenth.  Clarification  of  the  section 
on  jurisdictional  strikes,  so  as  to  expedite 
settlement  of  disputes. 

Sixteenth.  Recognition  of  the  validity 
of  closed -shop  contracts  which  are  In 
effect  at  the  time  the  law  Is  passed. 

MORZ    FALSI    raOPACANDA 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  about 
16  amendments  were  written  Into  the 
Wood  bill,  all  at  the  suggestion  of  union 
men,  and  every  amendment  giving 
greater  protection  and  benefits  to  the 
laboring  men.  In  other  words,  we  who 
supported  the  Wood  bill  sought  to  take 


out  every  valid  objection  raised  against 
the  present  Taft-Hartley  law  to  make 
eeitain  that  these  objectloru  could  not 
be  raised  against  this  bill. 

Notwithstanding,  we  wrote  these 
amendment.*!  into  the  bill  meeting  the 
objectlon.<i  of  labor,  yet  some  of  the  big 
labor  leailers  through  labor  publications 
ImmeCUattly  condemned  the  Wood  bill 
as  nothing  more,  and  nothtng  better 
than  the  original  Taft-Hartley  law. 
They  know  these  statements  are  false. 

Having  joined  with  the  Administra- 
tion leaders  In  the  campaign  last  fall, 
and.  in  their  further  attempt  to  dominate 
and  control  the  Congress,  they  continue 
to  misrepresent  the  intent  and  acts  of 
Congress,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Wood 
bill. 

The  administration  leaders  In  combi- 
nation with  the  big  labor  leaders  had 
their  chance  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  outright  and  failed  miserably.  They 
then  accepted  the  Bentsen  amendments 
which  I  have  referred  to.  Then  when 
we  made  the  bill  far  better  for  labor 
by  adding  16  other  amendments,  cer- 
tainly the  administration  leaders  and  the 
labor  leaders  could  have,  and  should 
have  supported  the  perfected  Wood  bill. 

Instead,  they  made  a  Dunkirk  retreat 
to  take  the  bill  back  to  the  committee. 
The  responsibility  rests  fully  upon  the 
Administration. 

It  is  time  the  workers  demand  their 
leaders  lift  the  cause  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  labor  above  partisan  politics. 

By  returning  this  bill  to  the  committee, 
the  administration  leaders,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  labor  leaders,  defeated  a 
good  bill,  temporarily  at  least,  and  by 
such  action  they  have  kept  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  on  the  statute  books,  pre- 
venting new  legislation  that  had  taken 
nearly  every  objection  by  lalx)r  out  of 
the  old  law.  This  was  a  mistake  against 
the  best  interests  of  labor.  Some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  believe  they  want  to 
continue  the  Taft-Hartley  law  for  use 
again  in  next  year's  campaign. 


CoouBanity  Swaps  Rif bts  far  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAXJFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday.  Map  24,  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
article  which  I  am  Inserting,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  May 
19,  written  by  Mr.  Ed  Ainsworth,  Times 
staff  representative,  gives  a  good  word 
picture  of  what  is  happening  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  at  this  time: 
Okahgs  Govs,  nt  Souemn  CnzMoirr.   Will 

ACCXPT    PEI»aAL    DOMIMATION 

OsAXCK  Cov«.  May  18. — Day  after  tomor- 
row. In  a  solemn  ceremony,  tbls  little  farm- 
ing community  against  tbe  foothUIs  of  tba 
Sierra  will  sign  away  part  of  Ita  American 
birtbrlght. 

It  wUl  be  surrendering,  from  neceaalty.  to 
the  whip  hand  of  the  Interior  Department  In 
Washington.  D.  C,  in  order  to  obtain  water 
It  must  have  to  survive. 


Just  what  la  happening  U  not  quit«  clear 
In  th*  mlndi  of  many  rcaldenta  ber«. 

ooirnucT  nomma 

Tbey  ktum  that  Richard  L.  Boka.  ragioaal 
dlfwetor  ot  (h«  Buraau  ot  BeclaoMtkm  at 
Bacramento,  ts  going  to  oocne  down  her* 
Friday  to  sign  a  contract  wltb  tb«m  on  water 
from  the  Prlant'Kem  Canal. 

Thay  know  that  a  rigorous  fight  has  gona 
on  to  prevent  the  Btircau  from  impcalng  ita 
original  demand!  In  regard  to  the  leo-acra 
limitation  of  ownership. 

They  know  that  tbelr  water  rau  la  going 
to  shoot  up  mora  than  100  percent  wben  tiM 
project  is  completed  (about  1951). 
■vtaurDKaa  tSQUiMB 

But  they  undoubtedly  have  not  realised 
the  slfnlftcance  of  some  of  the  surrenders 
they  have  been  required  to  make  to  obtain 
water  (rum  ttie  canal 

This  little  area  now  Including  about  25,- 
000  acres  extending  from  Mount  Campbell 
on  the  north  to  Kl  Monte  Boad  on  the  south, 
was  founded  by  B.  M  Sheridan  who.  spry  and 
alert  In  his  lata  eighties,  still  owna  the 
townsite.  tbe  waterworks  and  many  other 
propertle«  here 

Dwindling  water  supplies  and  constantly 
lowering  well  levels  have  caused  great  worry. 
When  the  Priant  Dam  on  tbe  San  Joaquin 
River,  with  its  appvirtenant  Priant-Kem 
canal  came  along,  the  district  naturaUy 
wanted  to  obtain  Irrigation  water. 

LONO     NCOOTIATION 

Negotiations  for  a  contract  with  Secretary 
J.  A.  Krtig's  Interior  Department  began.  In 
fact,  they  have  extended  over  a  period  of 
11  years  or  so.  The  district  bas  come  to  be 
Itnown  as  a  kind  of  gtUnea  pig  in  negotia- 
tions over  Central  Valley  project  terms. 

M.  N.  Jensen,  president  of  the  Orange  Cove 
Irrigation  District,  in  explaining  today  the 
stand  of  the  people  here,  declared,  "We  won't 
submit  to  dlcutlon — we  intend  to  rvm  otir 
own  affairs." 

In  the  face  of  this  sUtement,  however, 
certain  facta  stand  out. 

The  160-acre  limitation  clause  la  in  the 
contract  to  be  signed  day  after  tomorrow, 
although  certain  modifications  have  been  In- 
cluded. 

LSASX  ACKXUCENT 

The  contract  ts  of  the  so-called  9-E  type 
which  la.  In  effect,  merely  a  lease  agreement. 

The  district  is  refused  tbe  right  to  Iniy  any 
second-class  water,  which  would  cost  only 
$1.60  an  acre-foot  as  contrasted  with  tbe 
SS.50  an  acre-foot  to  be  charged  after  com- 
pletion of  the  project:  although  some  large 
landholders  In  the  MendoU  district  are  get- 
ting second-claas  water  at  a  low  rate. 

Reluctance  of  the  board  of  directors  of  tbe 
district  to  surrender  on  tbe  IflO-acre  land- 
Umltatlon  matter  Is  shovm  In  a  reeoltitlon 
paaaed  March  5. 

■KRT  TO  pcrmoM 

The   resolution    Included    this   statement: 

"Be  it  further  reaolvted.  That  in  approving 
this  contract,  this  board  does  not  approve  the 
principle  expressed  in  the  contract  as  to  the 
excess  lands  (IflO-acre  limitation)  and  re- 
serves the  right  to  jjetltlon  Congress  for  the 
repeal  of  the  excess-lands  provision  insofar 
as  It  affects  this  district." 

Jensen  said  today  that  the  excess-lands 
provision  is  to  be  ignored,  and  that  tbe  Rec- 
lamation Bureau  has  been  so  informed. 

In  acttuUlty,  the  lOO-acre  IlmlUtion  as 
applied  here — presumably  on  the  principle 
of  breaking  up  large  holdings  and  aiding 
the  little  man— is  going  to  work  Juat  the 
opposite  way  and  help  the  big  boys. 


■XCKSS  OWNIBSBIP 

Of  the  25.000  acres  in  the  dlsUlct.  about 
8,000  acres  are  held  in  excess  ownership  by  27 
owners,  according  to  Jensen. 

The  district  is  entitled  to  81300  acre-feet 
Ot  water  annually.    But  It  la  estimated  that 
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«&otb«r  10.000  acre-feet  will  seep  Into  the 
underground  basin  to  replenish  the  dwin- 
dling water  supply  and  raise  well  levels. 

The  seepage  will  occur  because  the  portion 
of  the  canal  In  this  area  will  not  be  lined 
with  concrete  as  It  Is  on  both  sides  of  Orange 
Cove. 

SEZPACE   w.^m 

Now.  It  works  this  way: 

Tbe  seepage  water  goes  In  and  replenishes 
the  water  supply.  Wells  can  pump  effec- 
tively again.  And  a  man  who.  say.  owns  500 
acres  can  pump  all  he  wants  on  the  lands 
in  excess  of  160  acres  and  not  pay  for  the 
privilege. 

The  little  fellow  on  the  other  hand  must 
pay  not  only  a  $3  50-an -acre-foot  rate  for 
his  water  but  also  must  stand  the  heavy  cost 
of  the  new  lateral  system  which  has  to  be 
put  In  to  distribute  the  water,  a  cost  which 
the  excess  landholder  escapes. 

It  is  estimated  that  when  lateral  costs 
are  tacked  on  the  water  may  cost  as  much 
as  tl9  a  foot  for  the  little  fellow— but  the 
big  boys  get  all  they  want  merely  for  the 
price  of  shallow  pumping. 

Included  In  the  excess  landholders  are 
0«arge  Zannovich.  Jensen,  and  a  score  or 
more  of  others. 

About  9.000  acres  In  the  whole  district  are 
developed  now.  and  other  land  no  doubt 
will  come  under  production  as  water  Is  avail- 
able. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
tract— In  spite  of  the  dire  need  of  the  farm- 
ers here  to  get  water — was  shown  In  the 
vote  by  which  the  contract  was  approved 
April  22.  the  ballot  being  438  for  and  122 
against. 

The  town  of  Orange  Cove  Itself  Is  excluded 
from  the  irrigation  district  and  depends 
upon  Its  own  wells  for  water. 

At  any  rate,  the  contract  is  scheduled  to 
be  signed  Friday  and  water  supposedly  will 
begin  to  flow  to  the  land  through  some  ex- 
isting facilities  this  summer.  Meantime 
other  districts  are  watching  Orange  Cove's 
experience  with  the  Interior  Department  In 
becoming  a  part  of  the  federally  dominated 
Central  Valley  project. 

nriNG    HAKO 

The  adjacent  1.000. 000 -acre  Kings  River 
Water  Association  is  particularly  concerned. 
The  Interior  Department  Is  trying  hard  to 
get  the  districts  making  up  the  association 
to  join  the  Central  Valley  project,  because 
the  facilities,  wealth,  and  prestige  of  the 
group  are  needed  In  the  Federal  project. 

But  Charles  L.  Kaupke.  watermaster  and 
•pokesman  for  the  Kings  River  Association. 
made  it  doubly  clear  again  today  that  his 
groups  want  no  part  of  any  deal  such  as  has 
been  forced  upon  little  Orange  Cove  by  the 
Interior  Department — and  that  they  will  not 
•Ign  up  on  similar  terms. 
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The  Need  for  Old-Af e  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  A.  BlATNIK 

OP  MimnaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn^ES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
RecoRD.  I  include  a  most  significant  radio 
address  delivered  May  23.  1949,  over  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.'s  coast-to- 
coast  network  by  our  distmgxiished  and 
able  colleanue  from  Ohio's  Fifteenth  Con- 
gressional District,  the  Honorable  Robert 
T.  SicROT.    This  speech,  which  relates 


to  the  pro  }lem  of  old-age  security,  is  a 
most  able  iresentation  of  the  case  for  the 
adoption  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
old-age  pe  ision  system  for  the  benefit  of 
our  senio  citizens,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  America.  I  therefore  urge 
every  Men  ber  of  the  House  to  read  this 
speech  by  Congressman  Secrest: 

The  prob  ems  of  old  age  are  as  old  as  the 
human  race  Man  lives  by  work  and  when 
his  capacity  for  work  decreases,  or  when  prof- 
itable emplayment  cannot  be  found,  many 
individuals  cannot  purchase  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  lift 

In  anclen  :  times  when  man  wandered  from 
place  to  pli  ce  In  search  of  game  and  other 
foods  he  ha  1  little  time  to  care  for  the  aged. 
He  had  less  Inclination  to  share  his  meager 
food  supply  with  those  no  longer  able  to  join 
In  the  chaj  e.  Old  people  were  left  to  die 
alone  by  tbi  •  side  of  the  trail. 

Under  th  ;  influence  of  the  Christian  ad- 
monition 1 3  '•Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  tha  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee," 
the  peoples  of  much  of  the  world  developed 
a  new  appn  relation  of  older  people. 

The  wlsd<  im  of  oxii  elders  was  sought  after 
and  the  con  ;rlbutlon  they  made  to  the  wealth 
of  the  worl<  I  by  a  lifetime  of  toil  was  consid- 
ered worth  r  of  the  right  to  live  out  their 
days  in  hap  piness  and  security.  Each  family 
attempted  t  j  care  for  its  own.  Those  without 
family  or  fr  ends  were  cared  for  by  the  town- 
ship, count  '.  or  municipality. 

Great  dis  coveries  of  medical  science  and 
the  practici  of  modern  sanitation  has  dou- 
bled the  s]ian  of  human  life.  Where  few 
reached  th<  age  of  60  a  hundred  years  ago. 
today  mllllc  ns  live  far  beyond  that  age.  In 
fact,  there  were  less  than  1,000,000  people 
over  60  yea;  s  of  age  in  the  United  States  In 
1850  less  tian  100  years  ago.  Today  there 
are  17.000.0  X)  and  the  total  Increases  con- 
tinually. 

TTie  adve  at  of  the  machine  age  resulted 
in  wldesprei  d  Industrialization  and  mass  pro- 
duction. T  le  fast  pace  In  factories,  mines, 
and  other  ndustries  required  alert,  young, 
and  strong  workers.  Year  after  year  the 
older  segme  \t  of  our  population  found  it  in- 
creasingly lifQcult  to  secure  employment. 
Except  for  t  he  period  of  World  War  II,  when 
the  labors  )f  all  our  people  were  required, 
there  have  jeen  millions  over  60  who  could 
not  find  ga  inf  ul  employment,  even  if  they 
were  physic  illy  able  to  labor. 

The  depr<  ssion  made  our  people  conscious 
of  the  nee(  is  of  older  people.  Widespread 
unempioym  tnt,  decreased  wages,  shrinkage 
of  local  tax  ;s,  made  it  Impossible  for  either 
Individuals  or  local  governments  to  support 
the  older  '  inemployed.  State  after  Slate 
adopted  lav  s  to  provide  old-age  pensions. 

Finally  tie  Social  Security  Act  as  passed 
by  Congress  and  for  the  first  time  the  Fed- 
eral Govern  nent  had  a  plan  whereby  a  por- 
tion of  our  people  could  lay  up  a  reserve  to 
be  paid  the  n  In  old  age.  Everyone  realized 
that  this  tkc  t  was  only  a  step  toward  a  full 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  must  move 
ahead,  elthnr  by  expansion  of  the  existing 
system  or  t  y  a  substitute  system  that  will 
better  serve  the  needs  of  our  people.  I  prefer 
the  latter  c<:  urse. 

I  have  all  rays  been  profoundly  convinced 
that  this  CO  mtry  needs  a  universal  national 
system  of  o  d  age  security.  That  Is  why  I 
voted  £or  th  s  revised  Townsend  plan  In  1939. 
along  with  1  W  other  of  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress: and  1hat  Is  why  I  have,  during  the 
subsequent  decade,  signed  discharge  peti- 
tions entrea  Ing  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  n  lease  national  pension  bills  for 
debate  and  d  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise. 
I  feel  as  str  )ngly  today  as  I  have  ever  felt. 
Indeed.  I  be  leve  the  need  for  a  national  in- 
surance sys  em  covering  all  the  people  Is 
even  more  ompelling  now  than  ever  before. 
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As  I  have  stated,  the  proportion  of  aged 
persons  to  the  total  population  is  increas- 
ing rapidly  and  medical  science  Is  steadily 
prolonging  the  life  span  of  our  people.  At 
the  same  time,  Industry  Is  constantly  In- 
venting new  machines  to  do  the  work  pre- 
viously performed  solely  by  manpower.  It 
is  not  fantastic  to  envision  for  the  future  a 
sort  of  Jules  Verne  push-button  economy  In 
which  a  relatively  few  number  of  workers 
will  be  able  to  produce  all  that  the  rest  of 
us  can  reasonably  consume. 

This  combination  of  increasing  age  and 
technological  progress  poses  a  challenge  we 
cannot  Ignore.  Suppose  a  depression  comes? 
That  Is  no  Idle  threat.  Or  suppose  that, 
short  of  depression,  our  economy  enters  a 
state  often  described  as  •"recession."  In 
such  an  event.  It  appears  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  marginal  workers  will  further 
find  themselves  among  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. And  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  marginal  labor  force  consists  primarily 
of  the  overaged.  the  disabled,  the  blind,  and 
widows  with  small  children  to  support. 
These  are  the  people  a  national  pension  plan 
proposes  to  protect. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  fear  a  future  de- 
pression to  Justify  the  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion today.  The  need  Is  already  great.  Total 
living  costs  have  Just  about  doubled  over 
the  past  15  years.  I  for  one  do  not  see  how 
many  families  can  live  In  decency  today  on 
the  earnings  they  receive,  and  I  don't  see 
how  a  single  man  or  woman — especially 
those  who  must  buy  their  meals  in  restau- 
rants— can  do  more  than  exist. 

Yet  millions  of  Americans  are  doing  Just 
that.  Old-age  assistance  paid  an  average 
of  only  $42.02  per  month  to  Individual  re- 
cipients as  of  December  1948.  This  pro- 
gram affects  about  2,000.500  aged  men  and 
women  past  65  years  of  age.  Many  of  them, 
of  course,  received  far  less  than  the  $42 
average.  Moreover,  the  amount  paid  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  where  the  re- 
cipient happens  to  live.  For  Instance,  the 
December  average  In  Mississippi  was  only 
$16.38.  The  most  generous  State,  Colorado, 
granted  an  average  of  $78.18. 

Those  citizens  drawing  benefits  under  old 
age  Insurance,  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  are  in  even  worse  circumstances.  They 
average  only  about  $25  a  month.  As  a  re- 
sult. thou.sands  entitled  to  draw  a  few  dollars 
under  old-age  pensions  have  been  forced  to 
seek  supplementary  aid  under  the  old-age 
assistance  section  of  the  act  In  order  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

Meanwhile,  the  old-age  Insurance  reserve 
fund  has  reached  the  unprecedented  total 
of  some  $11,000,000,000  (most  of  which,  of 
course,  is  represented  by  bonds,  or  I.  O.  U.s) . 
Thus,  we  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  bil- 
lions collected  and  unused  while  millions 
of  humans  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  on  a 
pittance,  and  at  a  time  when  living  costs 
are  at  an  all  time  high. 

In  terms  of  per  capita  Income,  the  old 
folks  of  America  are  truly  forgotten  people. 
For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  per  capita  In- 
come for  1947  amounted  to  $1,323,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  average  of  $504  ($42 
a  month  for  12  months)  paid  to  old  age 
assistance  recipients,  and  the  $300  paid  to 
old-age  Insurance  beneficiaries  under  social 
security. 

We  cannot  gloss  over  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  the  present  program  is  com- 
pletely Inadequate.  It  offers  a  mere  pittance, 
not  security  at  all.  Its  other  shortcomings 
are  legion.  It  fails  to  cover  millions  of  use- 
ful citizens — farmers,  farmhands,  domestics, 
small  business  men.  professional  men  and 
many  others.  It  pins  the  stigma  of  charity 
on  those  obliged  to  rely  upon  old-age  assist- 
ance.  and  thus  strips  the  individual  of  his 
dignity. 

The  American  people  have  shown  that 
they  recognize  the  failure  of  the  present 
set-up.    No  fewer  than  eight  thou.sand  busl- 
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ness  and  Indxistrlal  concerns  have  estab- 
lished private  pension  programs  of  their 
own.  In  an  effort  to  supplement  aocial-se- 
curity  payments.  Lal)or  unions  are  begin- 
ning to  take  an  avid  interest  In  the  pen- 
sion field,  as  witness  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers success  In  getting  $100-a-month  pen- 
sions for  retired  members  of  that  organi- 
zation. And  then,  of  course,  we  have  clvll- 
servlce  pensions,  railroad-retirement  pen- 
sions, and  special  pensions  for  Judges,  school 
teachers,  and  war  veterans.  The  list  Is  end- 
less. 

But  out  of  this  confusion  one  undeni- 
able fact  emerges:  Most  of  the  people — 
ordinary,  everyday  American  people — either 
have  no  old-age  protection  at  all,  or  are 
freed  to  apply  for  the  $42-a-month  old- 
age  assistance. 

And  so  today  we  find  ourselves  meshed 
In  a  hodge-podge  of  pension  systems,  many 
of  them  overlapping,  many  of  them  con- 
tradlctory,  even,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
find  a  vast  area  In  which  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  enjoy  no  protection  at  all. 
I  do  not  want  to  destroy  existing  pension  sys- 
tems, but  I  do  want  a  better  sjrstem  for  old- 
age  pensioners  and  I  want  a  sound  system  for 
the  mllUonB  of  farmers  and  others  that  are 
not  now  covered  by  social  security. 

I  want  a  system  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis. 
Let  us  enact  a  program  of  social  security 
that  will  be  truly  comprehensive — one  that 
will  take  In  all  the  eligible  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  one  that  will  grant  equal  bene- 
fits to  all.  Let  us  enact  a  program  that  will 
pay  benefits  high  enough  to  enable  recip- 
ients to  live  in  decency  rather  than  in 
poverty. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  a  social-security  sys- 
tem worthy  of  the  name  should  do  far 
mc^-e  than  provide  mere  subsistence  bene- 
fit*. It  should  guarantee  reasonable  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  retired,  aged  and  dis- 
abled, and  the  blind.  A  cancer  in  a  man's 
body  Is  not  an  isolated  thing;  unless  cured. 
It  will  eventually  destroy  the  remainder  of 
the  healthy  tissue  In  his  body.  So  It  is 
with  poverty.  If  a  substartlal  segment  of 
our  people — the  old  and  the  disabled  and 
the  blind — are  forced  to  remain  In  poverty 
their  poverty  will  eventually  spr-ad  and 
infect  the  rest  of  us. 

People  without  basic  purchasing  power 
cannot  buy  the  goods  that  Industry  pro- 
duced and  dealers  have  for  sale.  And  when 
lack  of  purchasing  power  dries  up  the 
market,  depression  Is  on  Its  way.  We  help 
ourselves  by  helping  the  aged.  By  helping 
them  become  buyers  In  the  marts  of  trade, 
we  help  ourselves  remain  prosperous  be- 
cause we  help  protect  the  health  of  th« 
market. 

I  Lave  urged  the  Wa3r8  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  exam- 
ine with  care  H.  R.  2135  and  H.  R.  2136.  now 
before  this  session  of  Congress,  and  to  re- 
port one  of  them  with  such  amendments 
aa  may  be  wise  and  desirable.  They  call  for 
•  national  insurance  system  covering  all 
people  and  providing  liberal  enough  annui- 
ties to  make  healthy  purchasers  of  those  no 
longer  wanted  by  Industry.  The  bills  are 
Identical;  one  was  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man John  A.  Blatnlk.  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota, ♦he  other  was  Introduced  by  Houex  D. 
Angcll,  Republican,  of  Oregon. 

These  bills  embody  the  maj(»  features  of 
the  original  Townsend  plan,  namely  a  3  per- 
cent gross  Income  tax  from  which  would  t>e 
paid  a  pension  to  every  eligible  person  over 
60  years  of  age.  Contrary  to  popular  opin- 
ion, the  Townsend  plan  does  not,  and  never 
did  provide  a  $200  per  month  pension.  It 
provides  that  the  money  collected  in  1 
month  will  be  distributed  8  months  later  to 
ttume  persons  who  are  eligible  to  receive  It. 
These  bills  provide  for  an  adequate  perwion 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  In  good  times, 
when  prices  are  high,  the  pension  would  be 


greater.     In    bad    times   when    Income    and 
prices  are  low.  the  pension  would  be  less. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  system  is  the 
elimination  of  social-security  taxes  and  re- 
serves. To  date  $11,000,000,000  have  been 
paid  In  aoclal-securlty  taxes.  This  money 
Is  Invested  In  Government  bonds.  In  a  few 
more  years  this  reserve  will  be  over  $100,- 
000,000,000.  This  means  that  when  a  worker 
la  ready  to  retire  all  the  people  must  be 
taxed  to  pay  the  bonds  to  get  the  money  to 
pay  the  social- security  beneilts.  It  means  a 
double  tax  for  every  pension  paid.  How  can 
we  be  sure  the  money  can  be  raised  20  years 
from  now  by  normal  taxation?  The  only 
safe  step  is  to  put  the  whole  pension  system 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  make  all  per- 
sona, including  farmers,  eligible  for  the  pen- 
sion If  their  Income  is  below  a  specified 
amount.  That  amount  is  not  stated  In  the 
bill,  but  should  be  Inserted  In  accordance 
with  the  Judgment  ol  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  or  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  this  system  will  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  State  to  tax  its  own  people 
for  approximately  one-haL'  of  old-age  pen- 
sions, as  all  States  must  do  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  In  Ohio  alone  this  would  save 
$34,683,000  in  taxes.  This  amount  would 
permit  Ohio  to  give  teachers  a  real  raise, 
contribute  fully  to  distressed  municipali- 
ties, replace  condemned  school  buildings, 
and  balance  the  State  budget.  In  10  years 
Ohio  would  save  $346,830,000. 

A  national  system  of  old-age  security  is 
certain  to  come  and  the  sooner  it  is  adopted, 
the  better  It  will  be  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Such  •  system  wUl  Include  millions 
not  covered  by  social  security.  It  will  elimi- 
nate the  tremendoxis  reserves  twing  built  un- 
der the  present  law.  It  will  produce  sotmd 
economy  by  paying  the  bill  as  we  go.  and 
it  will  provide  an  adequate  pension  for  all 
who  deserve  It.  Furthermore,  It  will  enable 
millions  of  elderly  people  to  retire  in  com- 
fort thereby  assuring  employment  for  all 
those  who  are  younger.  It  is  otir  greatest 
Insurance  against  depression. 

I  hope  this  Congrpsa  will  act. 
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•       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACIfUSrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH'RESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  John  W.  Gibson  on  the 
celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
CIO.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  May  14.  1949: 

nux  LABoa  wnx  htlp  etabu-izz  national 

■CONOKT 

This  occasion  is  an  auspicious  one  for 
members  and  officers  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  as  you  reach  another  mile- 
stone in  the  coiirageovis  and  successful  cam- 
paign you  have  been  carrying  on  for  the 
past  10  years  to  better  the  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  of  workers  In  textile 
mUls  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  Join  you  in  celebrating  your 
birthday  In  the  heart  of  tlie  textUe  Industry 
In  New  England. 

TextUe  workers  have  been  going  through  a 
very  tense  period  In  the  last  2  years.  Your 
organizational  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one. 
And  the  major  obstacle  which  has  been 
placed  in  your  path.  In  the  unorganized  sec- 
tion of  the  South,  has  been  antilabor,  Taft- 
Hartley  law.    I  am  confident  tHat  if  the  lib- 


eral forces  stand  firmly  together  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  wiU  be  repealed  In  this  M»- 
slon  of  Congress. 

It  is  un-American  because  tt  has  aerknialy 
hampered  the  freedom  of  American  workers. 
While  Its  full  Impact  may  not  have  been 
felt  In  this  particular  textile  area,  your  or- 
ganizers in  the  South  realize  full  well  what 
happened  when  they  endeavored  to  provide 
representation  in  collective  bargaining  to 
southern  workers.  A  clear  and  concise  re- 
port of  the  chaos  the  Taft-Hartley  law  cre- 
ated among  southern  workers  was  presented 
to  a  Congreaaional  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  by  your  very  capable  vice  presi- 
dent, Mr.  George  Baldanzl.  several  w«eka  ago. 

The  TextUe  WcH-kers  of  America,  which  was 
formed  in  1939  in  Philadelphia,  has  made 
considerable  progress  In  serving  its  member- 
ship of  several  hundred  thotiaand  textile 
workers.  Your  gains  have  not  been  won 
lightly.  You  have  had  to  go  on  the  picket 
line  many  times  In  the  years  preceding  the 
Wagner  Act  to  obtain  simple  recognition  d 
your  union  by  the  mill  owners. 

The  migratory  tendencies  of  some  north- 
em  mills  whose  creed  had  long  been  high 
profits  at  the  expense  of  underpaid  workers, 
led  them  into  low-wage  areas  in  the  South. 

This  shift  by  the  employers  from  New 
England  to  the  South  created  industrial 
chaos  In  the  1920's  and  early  1930*s.  Unem- 
ployment was  rampant  with  thoiisanda  of 
people  t>eing  throTK'n  out  of  work  as  mills 
were  closed  and  the  equipment  moved  to 
low-wage  areas  of  the  South.  The  city  of 
Pall  River,  long  recognized  as  a  major  textile 
center,  went  bankrupt  in  1931,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  was  obUgated 
to  assume  financial  control. 

We  do  not  want  history  to  repeat  Itaelf. 
We  have  got  to  have  a  stabilized  economy  in 
each  of  otir  48  States  and  comparable  wage 
rates,  standard  of  living,  purchasing  power, 
if  we  are  to  continue  as  a  free,  happy,  and 
prosperotis  people  and  enjoy  high  levels  of 
employment  plus  peaceftil  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  to  take 
in  achieving  the  desired  objective  Is  to  return 
to  the  worker  his  Inalienable  right  to  free- 
dom in  the  field  of  collective  bargaining.  Re- 
peal of  the  handcuffing  Taft-Hartley  law  will 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

No  man  alive  can  deny  that  honest  trade- 
unionism  has  made  long  strides  toward 
building  up  a  strong  economy.  It  is  to  the 
betterment  of  every  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  farmer,  the  smaU-btislness  man, 
as  well  as  the  industnalist. 

I  can  see  partial  solution  to  the  problems 
which  now  confront  you  in  the  death  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  the  establishment  of 
a  minimum  hourly  wage  of  at  least  75  cents. 

Unemployment  figiuee  recently  Issued  by 
our  regional  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  Boston  report  that  In  the  last 
year,  30,000  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs  In 
the  textUe  Industry  in  Massachusetts.  This 
presents  a  serious  problem  which  wtU  re- 
quire real  labor  statesmanahip. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  textUe  workns  in 
the  greater  Lawrence  area  have  been  enjoy- 
ing a  good  relationship  with  management. 
This  section  of  the  country  gave  birth  to  the 
textile  indusUy.  The  indusuy  long  ago 
reached  maturity  in  age,  but  in  some  in- 
stances, chiefly  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, it  has  faUed  to  learn  the  primary  \tmrm 
that  a  weU-paid,  well-fed.  weU -clothed,  and 
well-housed  worker  ia  a  happy  and  prodtic- 
tlve  worker. 

I  feel  strongly  that  self-leglalat.lon.  through 
the  extension  of  collective  bargaining,  rather 
than  jjolitlcal  legislation,  is  the  thing  that 
wUl  do  more  than  any  other  factor  to  sta- 
bilize the  textUe  Industry.  There  ia  little 
doubt  tliat  the  real  objective  of  those  respon- 
sible for  making  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  the 
law  of  the  land  was  the  desire  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  American  labor  movement. 
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In  the  laat  3  years,  your   representatives 
have   been  experiencing  the   same   kind  of 
coercion.    Intimidation,    and    even    violence 
that  characterized  the  period  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  Waguer  Act.    Tou  fine  people 
in   Lawrence   and   in   New   England   deserve 
great  credit  for  banding  together  as  a  solid 
unit  for  the  betterment  of  textile  workers. 
A  dozen  years  ago  many  of  you  workers  re- 
sided In  communities  in  which  almost  your 
whole   life  was  dominated   by   the  mills  in 
which   you   worked.     You   were   faced  by   a 
lot  of   little   feudalisms.     Workers  lived   in 
houses  owned  by  the  mill  owners;  they  were 
obliged  to  make  their  purchases  at  a  com- 
pany store,  and  they  even  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  the  company  school;  attended  serv- 
ices at  a  company  church  and  were  burled 
in  the  company  cemetery.    Under  thtee  con- 
ditions. American  citizenship  was  merely  a 
m»>ckery. 

Your  union  has  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
but  the  goal  set  forth  in  your  coustitutlon. 
adopted  in  the  historic  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  1939,  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  some 
textile  areas  In  the  United  States. 

You  have  got  to  continue  your  fight  to 
give  these  workers  the  protection  and  rep- 
resentation they  so  richly  deserve.  You  have 
got  to  continue  to  tell  the  public  what  Is 
going  on  In  those  textile  areas  where  workers 
are  intimidated  and  coerced  by  company 
foremen  who  bluntly  tell  them  not  to  Join 
the  union. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  the  first  round 
of  a  terrific  legislative  struggle  in  Ws^hlng- 
ton.  which  would  go  a  long  way  to  make  that 
possible  We  came  out  of  it  bloody  but 
unbowed  when  we  won  a  partial  victory  in 
recommitting  the  Wood  bill  to  the  House 
Labor  Committee. 

The  second  round  will  begin  any  day  now, 
and  I  am  certain  we  will  emerge  with  a  sat- 
isfactory and  fair  labor  bill  which  will  again 
allow  unions  freedom  of  organization  and 
collective  bargaining.  However,  we  will  not 
triumph  without  a  fight  because  we  still 
have  some  reactionary  forces  in  the  Congress 
who  would  retain  most  of  the  antllabor  pro- 
visions In  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

These  forces  are  planning  to  drop  the 
name  of  Hartley  in  the  new  bill,  leaving  only 
the  name  of  Tatt.  It  Is  a  bad  bill  and  re- 
tains most  of  the  bad  points  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  were  pointed  out  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobln  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
last  January.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
old  antllabor  bill  with  only  half  of  its 
original  identification  tag. 

Even  the  Washington  Poet  in  an  editorial 
appearing  In  its  May  6  issue  pleaded  with 
Senator  Taft  not  to  be  Identified  with  this 
new  bill. 

Taft  s  current  proposals  still  contain  many 
of  the  same  union-busting  provisions 
couched  only  in  softer  language  which  falls 
to  take  away  the  sting. 

Nobody  In  the  Congress,  with  a  sense  of 
fairness  and  justice  uppermost  In  mind,  will 
be  fooled  by  the  new  Taft  bill.  I  would  like 
to  review  for  you  some  of  the  major  antl- 
labor points  that  those  who  would  continue 
to  stifle  organized  labor  want  to  keep. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  bans  the  closed  shop. 

The  time-wasting  and  disruptive  Injunc- 
tive processes  are  likewise  retained.  The 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
as  an  ineffective  Independent  agency  outside 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  remains  un- 
changed. 

Slightly  watered  down  language  still  re- 
tains the  provisions  outlawing  peaceful 
picketing  in  many  situations  and  some  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  check-off. 

It  retains  a  Taft-Hartley  provision  for  em- 
ployers to  secure  representation  elections. 
Let  me  point  out  the  danger.  The  employer 
may  find  a  point  in  which  he  thinks  the 
unloua  in  his  plant  are  in  a  weakened  condl- 
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establishments  operated  by  him  as  a  single 
enterprise)  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 
was  more  than  $500,000." 

The  small-business  man  who  operates  a 
corner  grocery  store  or  service  establishment 
need  not  have  any  fear  of  these  amendments 
because  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  cover 
his  employees. 

Some  of  my  listening  audience  may  get 
the  impression  that  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act  would  only  help  the 
workers  of  New  England.  Such  an  impres- 
sion is  completely  erroneous.  Every  small 
mercantile  establishment  has  as  great  a 
stake  in  this  legislative  fight  as  the  workers 
who  trade  at  his  counter.  The  stockholders 
and  managements  of  New  England  indus- 
tries likewise  have  a  tremendous  stake  in 
seeing  adequate  revision  to  these  two  vital 
laws. 

In  general,  throughout  New  England,  labor 
and  management  through  a  peaceful  me- 
dium of  collective  bargaining,  have  estab- 
lished high  wages  and  good  working  condi- 
tions. The  fact  that  these  standards  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  these  workers  will 
be  undermined  by  some  low-paid  southern 
Industries  will  affect  them  adversely  also. 

The  problem  of  minimum  wage  and  the 
problem  of  fair  labor  standards  is  now  a 
community  problem  in  New  England.  The 
prosperity  of  New  England  is  dependent 
upon  raising  the  living  standards  in  mills 
throughout  the  country. 

Your  New  England  congressional  Repre- 
sentatives are  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  decide  whether  they  are  going  to  legislate 
for  the  industries,  the  workers,  the  commu- 
nities, and  the  citizens  of  New  England,  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  indulge  in  skull- 
duggery, and  political  coalition  demands. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  legislate  as  states- 
men upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  put  the  low  economic 
areas  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  stand- 
ards now  existing  in  New  England,  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  drag  New  England 
and  other  high-standard  areas  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  low  starvation  level  that 
now  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  your  workers  here 
in  New  England  when  I  say  you  do  not  want 
partisan  prejudiced  legislation,  you  want  fair 
legislation,  you  want  other  workers  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  collective  bargaining  and  im- 
proved economic  standards  in  your  commu- 
nity. You  want  a  fair  minimum-wage  law 
that  will  place  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  lowiy  paid  workers  in  the  country 
so  that  they  in  turn  can  purchase  the  neces- 
sities of  life  and  the  textiles  they  need  to- 
day but  can't  afford. 

I  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  community  will 
band  together  with  your  leaders  of  labor,  not 
In  Lawrence  where  you  have  forward-looking 
congressional  representation,  but  in  other 
segments  of  New  England  where  people  seem 
at  times  to  forget  that  the  interest  of  New 
England  in  this  respect  is  the  Interest  of 
an  entire  nation. 

If  we  are  to  build  a  stronger  America,  we 
must  go  forward  in  a  progressive  manner.- 

Soclal  and  economic  legislation  enacted 
under  the  leadership  of  our  late  great  Presi- 
dent. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  In  the  early  days 
of  the  New  Deal  Administration,  brought  to 
this  country  prosperity  for  the  worker,  the 
farmer,  and  the  businessman.  It  snapped 
us  out  of  the  worst  depression  we  ever  had 
and  it  restored  faith  and  confidence  to  our 
millions  of  wage  earners  and  their  families 
The  Truman  "Fair  Deal"  continues  this  broad 
humanitarian  approach  to  the  Roosevelt  pro- 
gram. 

We  must  continue  to  set  the  pattern  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow.  Oiu-  stand- 
ard of  living,  which  can  only  be  based  on 
the  amount  of  purchasing  power  each  worker 
acquires  through  his  labors,  must  be  placed 
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on  a  solid  foundation  to  keep  our  national 
economy  stabilized. 

The  heavy  anchors  of  reactionary  forces 
must  be  removed  from  the  backs  of  the  work- 
ers on  the  production  line.  A  worker  shack- 
led by  the  handicap  of  bad  labor  legislation 
is  neither  a  happy  nor  contented  worker. 
He  becomes  dlscoiu-aged  and  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  hia  work  suffers  and  production 
Blows  down. 

The  worker  has  never  wanted  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  the  profits  made  from  the 
goods  he  produces.  Wages  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  high  profits  made  by  cur  ma- 
jor Indvistrtes.  Leadership  in  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  can  help  to  secure  for  the 
worker  the  wages  rightfully  belonging  to 
him  by  carrying  on  your  brilliant  campaign 
to  organize  the  unorganized  workers. 

A  free  and  strong  economy  in  all  the  United 
States  will  be  our  strongest  ally,  helping  to 
spread  the  cause  of  democracy  In  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  which  will,  In 
turn,  aid  In  producing  a  lasting  peace. 


Doctors  in  the  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1949 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  long  been  my  contention 
that  the  hue  and  cry  raised  bj'  the  mili- 
tary relative  to  the  shortage  of  doctors 
in  the  services  was  unnecessary  if  the 
proper  use  was  made  of  those  already  on 
their  rolls.  I  was  glad  to  receive  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  a  constituent  of  mine 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  along 
this  line  and  I  include  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  May  I  commend  It  to  the 
serious  study  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  There  is  good,  honest,  clear 
thinking  and  some  very  fine  constructive 
criticism  in  tliis  letter: 

Olivia,  Minn.,  May  21.  1949. 
Hon.  Lotns  Johnson, 

Secrefary   of   Defense, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

D«AK  Sii:  I  have  read  your  urgent  appeals 
to  young  doctors  In  last  Sundays  newspaper 
and  I  have  seen  some  of  Secretary  Forrestal's 
telegrams  and  letters  to  doctors  who  have 
been  In  the  V-12  program  and  have  not  yet 
seen  active  service.  I  have  talked  to  many 
doctors  who  have  been  in  active  service  and 
they  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opin- 
ions that  the  armed  services  have  too  many 
doctors.  They  also  agree  that  many  doctors 
with  much  rank  do  not  do  much  medical 
work  and  are  always  crying  about  the  short- 
age of  doctors,  i  am  sure  that  many  of 
these  young  men  who  have  not  seen  active 
service  feel  that  there  Is  very  little  need 
for  them  In  the  service  and  that  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  that  their  time 
would  not  be  utilized  In  a  medical  way. 
Many  of  the  doctors  in  the  service  resent 
spending  so  much  of  their  time  caring  for 
the  civilian  employees  of  the  Government  or 
their  dependents  who  are  well  paid  and  in 
the  States  could  have  private  physicians. 

I  think  that  In  the  event  of  emergency, 
sufficient  doctors  would  Immediately  offer 
their  services  if  they  felt  that  their  services 
would  be  well  utilized. 

Why  don't  you  Inquire  of  the  men  who 
are  now  in  active  service  and  who  are  leav- 
ing the  service  as  to  what  they  think  about 
better  utilization  of  their  time  and  the  need 


for  medical  men  In  the  aerrlce?  I  believe 
you  would  get  some  enlightening  Informa- 
tion which  would  be  helpful  to  you  in  main- 
taining adequate  medical  care  for  the  serv- 
ices. 

I  have  heard  that  while  the  civilian  popu- 
lation in  many  areas  were  short  of  medical 
care,  there  were  many  doctors  doing  little 
in  the  armed  services  during  and  after  the 
war.  There  were  many  civilian  doctor  casu- 
alties from  overwork. 

I  hope  that  my  constructive  criticism  will 
be  of  help  to  you. 
Respectfully. 

J.  A.  CoscaiFF,  M.  D. 


Messaf  e  to  Lab«r  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1949 

Mr.  PETGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Federation 
of  Labor  and  affiliated  locals  honoring 
officers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  the  Hotel  Carter,  Cleveland, 
on  May  17,  1949: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  meet  with  you  tonight 
in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress.  Cleveland  is  a  tinion 
city.  The  friendly  relationship  existing  be- 
tween management  and  labor  has  been  due 
to  the  high  principles  of  the  leaders  of  unions 
and  industry  and  their  ability  to  deal  ami- 
cably for  their  mutual  benefit  which  inures 
ultimately  to  the  good  of  the  general  public. 
I  might  add  that  Bill  Pinegan.  Ed  Murphy. 
Jack  Burns.  Phil  Hannah.  Mike  Lyden.  and 
others,  in  many  instances,  had  to  inculcate 
those  high  principles.  The  AFL  Industries 
show  which  opens  tomorrow  wUl  present 
evidence  of  superior  skill  employed,  and  per- 
fection of  products  in  union  made  goods. 
It  will  present  another  singular  example  of 
cooperation  between  industry  and  labor. 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  review  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Suffice  to  say  that  even  Its  stanch  protagon- 
ists have  since  recognized  many  of  its  inequi- 
ties and  have  agreed  to  accept  some  amend- 
ments to  correct  the  Injustices  inherent  in 
it.  The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  Is  now  drafting  a  bill  which  should 
recognize  the  just  rights  of  the  employer 
and  employee  and  the  general  public.  They 
should  not  offer  concessions  or  compromises, 
but  rather  should  insist  on  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  all.  No  legislation  should  en- 
danger or  jeopardize  the  basic  rights  of  lalwr 
or  our  democratic  freedom.  I  can  make  no 
prediction,  but  I  am  hopeftU  that  a  measure 
will  be  presented  for  which  not  only  I.  but 
those  who  have  heretofore  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  moral  rights  Involved,  can  support 
wholeheartedly. 

Both  capital  and  labor  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  their  product.  Neither  can  attain 
such  without  the  benefit  of  constuners  who 
are  also  entitled  to  benefits  by  being  offered 
goods  at  fair  prices;  just  as  charity  and  reason 
demand  that  Industry  be  rim  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  purchasing  commtmity  as 
well  as  the  private  good  of  the  employer  and 
employee.  The  righU  of  labor,  capital,  and 
consumer  wUl  not  be  served  unleea  there  be 
first  a  family  living  wage  for  the  male 
worker,  and  second,  that  reward  which  the 


common  estimation  of  Just  men  and  the  fair 
competition  of  markets  allow  to  capital,  and 
third,  a  Just  price  for  the  commodity  pro- 
duced. The  first  is  most  neglected.  There 
should  be  an  absolute  family-living  wage: 
Not  a  subsistence  wage,  but  what  would  stif- 
fice  for  the  reasonably  decent  maintenance  of 
a  worker,  his  wife,  and  dependent  children; 
not  an  "individual"  wage  considering  the 
worker  alone,  nor  "relative"  considering  the 
actual  number  of  his  children,  but  "absolute** 
reckoning  the  family  a  worker  would  have  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  if  he  exercised 
his  right  to  fovmd  a  family.  A  reasonably  de- 
cent maintenance  allows  for  a  truly  human 
way  of  life  to  every  member  of  the  family: 
The  care  of  body  and  soul,  the  provision  for 
ordinary  contingent  sickness,  old  age,  and  the 
education  of  children;  a  living  wage  means  a 
"saving  wage."  affording  to  the  frugal  worker 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  modest  fortune 
and  the  avoidance  of  a  hand-to-mouth  exist- 
ence. 

Such  necessary  objectives  cannot  be  real- 
ized when  a  Federal  act  hampers  labor's  right 
to  organize  and   to   bargain   collectively. 

Several  months  ago.  Business  Week  maga- 
zine, which  is  recognized  as  the  voice  of  bi^ 
business  in  this  country,  in  an  article  on  the 
labor  'eglslatlon,  stated  In  its  column: 

"The  Taft-Hartley  law  has  failed — it  went 
too  far.  It  crossed  the  narrow  line  separat- 
ing a  law  which  alms  only  to  regulate,  from 
one  which  could  destroy." 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  must  be  repealed 
and  the  philosophy  behind  it  repudiated. 
Labor  should  never  be  deprived  of  Its  right 
to  strike  in  order  to  attain  its  jtist  demands. 
Thirty  dollars  a  week  Is  a  pitifully  small 
sum  with  which  to  rear  and  educate  a  family, 
yet  Congress  is  experiencing  difficulty  in  en- 
acting legislation  to  require  the  payment  of 
75  cents  an  hour,  which  for  40  hours'  work 
means  only  $30  a  week.  On  the  moral  side 
alone,  we  should  pass  that  legislation.  Be- 
sides, its  enactntent  wiU  increase  purchasing 
poTier  of  more  consumers  than  I  would  care 
to  mention.  It  is  surprising  the  tremendous 
opposition  to  extending  the  coverage  of  any 
minimum-wage  legislation. 

The  protection  of  the  laboring  man  is  im- 
portant to  the  general  welfare  of  our  na- 
tional economy  as  is  the  protection  of  the 
farmer.  When  the  prices  of  farm  products 
fall,  the  workers  in  the  city,  while  they  may 
receive  the  benefits  of  lower  food  prices,  they 
feel  the  Impact  of  the  farmers'  lower  pur- 
chasing power  by  reduced  hours  of  work  or 
lay-offs. 

The  depression  of  the  thirties  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  industry  or  section  of 
the  country.  Farmers  and  laborers  alike 
were  equally  affected.  Their  welfare  is  in- 
exorably bound  together.  The  present  ad- 
ministration farm  policy  has  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  income  of  the  farmer.  The 
farm  program  is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  and  naturally,  the  wcrk- 
Ingman.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  the  Aiken 
bill  passed.  It  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
farm  subsidies  and  will  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1950.  The  Republican  leadership  sup- 
ported that  measure,  believing  that  the  farm- 
ers were  getting  too  much  Government  aid 
and  that  farm  price  supports  were  too  high. 
The  farmers  were  not  fooled — they  were 
alert.  Their  votes  last  November  proved  it. 
The  Republicans  now  face  a  dilemma — 
how  to  keep  the  farmers  In  their  ranks  and  at 
the  same  time  lower  their  Income. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  present  Congress 
will  enact  legislation  postponing  the  effective 
date  of  the  Aiken  bUl,  or  substantially  modi- 
fying its  provisions.  This  bill  lowers  the 
fanners'  Income  by  lowering  the  Government 
price  supports  which  are  the  farmers'  mini- 
mum wage.  As  I  say.  the  Aiken  bill  does  not 
go  into  effect  imtil  January  1.  1950.  Mean- 
while, the  wartime  90  percent  of  parity  Ojv- 
ernaient  guaranteed  farm  prices  remain  in 
tC.ct. 
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The  President'!  program  provldea  for  the 
development  of  the  West.  It  Includes  the 
power  pro^rsm.  the  reclamation  and  the 
land-use  program  as  well  as  flood  control. 
Besides  protecting  our  natural  resources,  this 
program  will  provide  employment.  It  en- 
visages billions  in  construction  work  and 
more  billions  In  private  capital  to  equip  the 
newly  developed  areas.  The  Republicans 
again  face  a  dilemma.  How  can  they  oppose 
these  vast  public  power  projects  which  will 
bring  lower  rales  and  provide  power  to  many 
new  consumers,  and  then  expect  their  loyalty 
to  the  Republican  Party? 

Of  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  our  Nation 
is  legislation  to  provide  for  slum  clearance 
and  low-cost  housing,  and  also  of  paramount 
Importance  Is  the  Increase  In  payments  and 
extension  of  coverage  of  social  security.  The 
amounts  paid  now  are  penurious  and  wholly 
Inadequate. 

Tbeee  measures  are  not  Just  the  President's 
program,  or  Just  the  Democratic  program, 
they  are  the  people's  program,  as  was  force- 
fully enunciated  last  November. 

Labor  unions  have  the  opportunity  to  Join 
forces  with  the  farmer,  with  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  rural  electrification  program,  and  with 
aU  who  are  Intent  i:poa  a  progressive  pro- 
gram for  the  development  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  Working  together  you  can  elect  to 
public  office  men  and  women  who  will  sup- 
port legislation  which  provides  for  the  gen- 
eral velfare  of  the  entire  Nation,  rather  than 
to  protect  the  enormous  profits  of  the  privi- 
leged few. 
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Vaiom  Leaders'  Problem 


KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAuroama 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
pleasure  In  presenting  for  your  consider- 
ation the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In- 
dependent, on  Tuesday.  May  17.  1949. 

Long  Beach.  Calif.,  is  my  home  town, 
and  the  Independent  is  one  of  two  daily 
papers  printed  in  that  important  city  of 
my  native  State  of  California.  It  Ls  the 
large.st  city  in  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  this  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  as  I  also  did  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CNION    LKAOEBd'    PEOBLXK 

Honest  union  leaders  who  despise  radical- 
tun  have  a  prot>lem  greater  than  that  of 
moat  Industry  managements.  The  problem 
Is  bow  to  combat  radicalism  and  not  appear 
reactionary.  In  some  unions  conservative 
leaders  have  had  to  appear  radical  to  hold 
their  leadership.  Often  a  conservative  be- 
comes harder  to  deal  with  because  they  feel 
a  show  of  conservatism  will  be  used  as  a 
•tgn  of  giving  in  to  management. 

MMMigement  should  carefully  analyze  the 
proMems  of  such  leaders.  If  management 
attempts  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
servatism of  a  tmlon  organizer  or  negotiator. 
It  will  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  radicals. 
Where  a  union  throws  out  OoouBimlet  lead- 
ers, as  many  have,  that  union  rteearvse  spe- 
cial cooperation  by  management.  Other- 
wise, the  conservatives  will  hsve  unnecessary 
difficulty  in  malntaiiUng  leadership  In  the 
union. 
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union.    That  is  the  answer  to  the 
leadership   a    union    may    have. — 
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rWVERS.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

extend  my  remark.s,  I  Include 

address  delivered  by  our  dis- 

colleague  of  the  upper  body 

odcasion  of  the  celebration  of  Na- 

Miritime  Day  in  the  city  of  Wash- 

MAKTNK     ntOM     A     LICISLATIVC 
VHWPOINT 

(By  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado, 
chairmt  n  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce) 

home   State   of   Colorado   Is   a 

miles  from  the  ocean,  my  knowl- 

hlgh  seas  Is  very  limited.    Reared 

the  land-locked  States  of  Kansas, 

and  Colorado,  freighters,  tankers. 

and  barges  prior  to  the  war 

dpeal  to  me  as  Implements  of  vital 

Perhaps  there  is  no  person  In  this 

tonight  who  knows  less  about 

s  than  I.    Nevertheless,  here  I  am 

with    you    the   Importance   of    a 

ships"  to  serve  us  In  peace  and 

war.    At  least  one  thing  is  certain 


no  one  can  point  to  a  spot  in  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  tonight  and  truthfully  eay  it  Is 
not  affected  by  ocean -borne  shipping. 

Denver,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea.  was 
a  shipbuilding  center  during  the  recent  war. 
Vessels  of  considerable  size  were  constructed 
in  segments,  shipped  by  rail  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  assembled  there.  Several  thou- 
sand Coloradans  served  in  the  merchant 
marine.  Farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Mid- 
west are  conscious  now  of  the  role  which 
our  merchant  fleet  play  In  their  lives,  carry- 
ing as  it  does  their  products  to  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

The  primary  effect  of  water  transporta- 
tion upon  our  economy  and  security  la 
known  to  every  schoolboy  everywhere.  This 
great  Nation  borders  on  three  of  the  world's 
five  oceans.  Fleeu  of  freighters  swarm  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  which 
serves  so  well  our  southern  coast  Is  almost 
an  ocean,  and  our  numerous  bays,  sounds, 
and  harbors  establish  us  as  an  Important 
maritime  nation. 

Your  Propeller  Club  has  been  doing  an  ex- 
ceptional Job  Informing  the  people  of  our 
Inland  cities  and  towns  and  farms  of  the 
Importance  of  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate American  merchant  marine.  You 
shipping  folks  have  earned  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  American  people.  Continuation 
of  that  confidence  is  the  single  mcst  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Do  not  endanger  that  pub- 
lic confidence.  While  the  merchant  marine 
Is  an  industry  which  t)oth  requires  and  de- 
serves Government  support,  be  careful  to 
avoid  trying  to  swallow  the  hand  that  feeds 
you  Temper  your  thinking  along  sutMldy 
lines  with  horse  sense.  Endeavor  to  have 
the  cotmtry  understand  your  problems  but 
at  the  same  time  be  very  sure  you  understand 
your  country. 

Some  subsidization  is  essential  because  we 
are  forced  to  compete  directly  against  state- 
owned  foreign  carriers  where  the  standard 
of  living  and  the  costs  of  operation  are  sub- 
stantially lower.  The  expense  of  the  na- 
tional defense  featiu'es  which  we  have  In- 
corporated In  the  construction  of  many  of 
our  ships  should  properly  be  borne  by  the 
American  people.  However,  any  help  that 
we  offer  the  Industry  doUarwlse  must  be 
given  as  an  adjunct  to  private  capital  now 
available  for  shipping  investment.  We  must 
neither  be  parsimonious  to  the  point  of  un- 
dermining a  Justifiable  maritime  program, 
nor  should  we  be  liberal  to  the  degree  of  re- 
tarding the  best  possible  effort  from  the 
Industry  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  give  reasonable 
aid.  and  to  assure  Itself  that  commensurate 
value  is  derived  from  that  aid. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938  Is  the 
Magna  Carta  of  the  American  shipping  pro- 
gram. It  was  a  wise  and  timely  step,  chart- 
ing our  course  as  it  did  toward  assuming 
political  and  economic  world  leadership.  In 
the  public  Interest  it  sought  to  give  the 
maritime  Indiistry  a  minimum  of  support 
and  protection  to  enable  it  to  share  a  very 
modest  portion  of  world  commerce.  But  it 
left  to  private  management  the  privilege  erf 
applying  Its  Ingenuity,  its  know-how.  and  lU 
varied  ability  to  live  and  to  grow.  No  one 
can  expect  government  to  take  the  place  of 
imaginative  private  management.  Neither 
must  you  who  are  engaged  In  this  enter- 
prise expect  the  Government  to  guarantee 
you  profiu.  You  must  not  push  Government 
subsidization  so  far  that  It  will  endanger 
public  support.  It  Is  the  business  of  Gov- 
erni  ent  only  to  create  a  favorable  atmos- 
phere of  opportunity  and  In  the  public  in- 
terest do  for  you  merely  the  things  you  can- 
not do  for  yourselves. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  substantially 
more  tonnage  afloat  today  than  ever,  the 
waters  ahead  do  have  some  reefs  and  some 
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shoels.  Ho  phase  of  our  economy  experienced 
a  greater  dislocation  during  the  war  than 
did  American  shipping. 

A  particularly  disturbing  trend  which  has 
Jeopardized  many  Independent  American-flag 
oF>eratk)ns.  causing  serious  unemployment 
among  our  maritime  workers  and  posing  a 
serious  prospective  competitive  threat  to 
American-flag  carriers  Is  the  practice  of 
certain  shipowners  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries to  transfer  their  vessels  to  flags  of  con- 
venience such  as  those  of  Panama  and  Hon- 
duras. 

After  6  years  during  the  war  In  which  thetr 
ships  were  In  the  service  of  this  Nation  the 
coastal  and  Intercoastal  water  carriers  are 
finding  the  going  exceedingly  tough  to  re- 
establish their  services.  Serious  operational 
cost  and  rate  problems  are  faced  by  them. 
This  segment  of  the  Industry  has  a  particu- 
larly vital  role  to  play  In  our  domestic  econ- 
omy In  providing  relatively  cheap  transpor- 
tation services  essential  to  domestic  Indus- 
tries. 

Less  efficient  ships,  commonly  called  obso- 
lete tonnage,  have  not  been  retired.  In- 
stead they  are  being  sold  at  Junk  prices  to 
the  sweat-ship  operator  and  retained  In 
competition.  While  this  tonnage  may  be  un- 
economic to  operate  under  the  higher  cost 
maritime  flags,  in  the  hands  of  the  sweat- 
ship  operators,  contradictory  as  It  may  seem 
it  can  and  is  driving  modern  and  more  effi- 
cient tonnage  into  the  status  of  lald-up 
fleets. 

Too,  the  large-scale  cargo  movement  en- 
gendered by  the  Marshall  plan  will  dwindle 
rapidly  as  western  Europe  revives.  The  ex- 
pecutlon  that  European  recovery  would  lead 
to  a  great  volume  of  international  trade  on 
the  Atlantic  has  small  chance  of  being  real- 
iced. 

Because  of  these  and  the  many  other  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  merchant  marine 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  launched  a  major 
maritime  study.  We  want  to  flnd  the  solu- 
tion to  these  problems.  Is  the  1938  set  do- 
ing the  full  Job?  How  best  can  It  be  brought 
up  to  date  and  improved?  How  can  we  ef- 
fect a  policy  of  encouraging  the  retirement 
of  older  tonnage  and  replacing  It  with  mod- 
ern and  efficient  ships?  What  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  effect  the  revival  of  our  coastal 
and  intercoastal  fleet?  How  can  we  en- 
courage the  maintenance  of  a  tramp  fleet 
under  the  American  flag?  What  are  the  real 
reasons  for  American-owned  operations  un- 
der foreign  flags,  and  how  can  we  return  these 
vessels  to  the  American  flag?  And  most  press- 
ing of  all  how  can  we  take  the  armed  forces 
out  of  the  commercial  shipping  business? 

The  Congress,  in  passing  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  recognized  the  necessity 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  suitable 
for  speedy  conversion  in  an  emergency  to 
national  defense  and  to  develop  the  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  act  was 
that  our  higher  standard  of  living,  which 
Is  reflected  In  l)oth  the  operating  and  con- 
struction costs  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  made  it  Impossible  to  build  in  our 
yards  American-flag  ships  which  could  com- 
pete in  world  trade. 

My  committee  wants  the  cooperation  and 
the  constructive  suggestions  of  the  Propel- 
ler Club  in  meeting  maritime  problems.  We 
seek  solutions,  not  headlines.  We  enter 
upon  this  serious  study  with  only  one  pur- 
pose In  mind;  how  can  we  beet  accomplish 
the  mandate  laid  down  by  Congress  In  its 
1936  declaration  of  maritime  policy. 

The  act  authorised  the  establishment  of 
32  world-trade  routes,  essential  to  our  for- 
eign commerce,  and  It  permits  ship  opera- 
tors to  contract  with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  a  minimum  number  of  sailings  per 
year  over  these  routes.  The  Government 
pays  to  the  operators  who  have  contracted 
to   serve    these    trade   routes,   a   differential 


th^t  propoees  to  reduce  the  Am»lcan  oper- 
ator's cost  to  a  parity  with  his  fclelgn  com- 
petitors. In  addition.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  current  construction  program,  the  Gov- 
ernment permits  these  contract  operators 
to  build  the  ships  needed  for  these  routes 
In  dofnccttc  yards,  and  pays  the  excess  Amer- 
ican cost  to  afford  the  contract  operator  a 
parity  In  the  capital  Investment  necessary 
for  his  operation.  The  Government  has  also 
given  these  contract  operators  substantial 
tax  advantages  In  the  form  of  tax-deferred 
and  tax-exempt  deposit  of  earnings  during 
their  respective  contract  periods. 

In  1937,  shortly  after  Its  creation,  the 
Maritime  Commission  began  a  well-con- 
ceived, long-range  shipbuilding  program  de- 
signed to  produce  500  ships  in  10  years,  at 
the  rate  of  50  ships  a  year.  When  World 
War  n  suddenly  burst  Ufwn  a  cockeyed 
world,  that  program  was  doubled  and  re- 
doubled again  and  again  until  virtually  it 
became  a  shipbuilding  crusade.  Truly  It 
was  a  race  with  death  and  we  won.  Nearly 
6.000  Ehlps  were  constructed  In  5  years. 
Instead  of  the  original  goal  of  500  in  10  years. 
In  1939.  American-flag  vessels  carried  22  per- 
cent of  our  export  trade,  but  for  the  yean 
1935  through  1939.  this  domestic  fleet  showed 
an  operating  deficit  aggregating  $4,000,000. 
At  the  close  of  World  War  II  we  had  prac- 
tically all  of  the  world's  merchant  fleet,  and 
the  world-wide  need  for  consumer  goods, 
plus  our  extensive  rehabilitation  programs, 
have  made  the  shipping  business  admittedly 
good  for  the  American  operator  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Since  the  war  the  Maritime  Oommlsiloa 
has  made  an  extensive  efTort  to  dtepOM  of 
surplus  tonnage  to  private  enterpriw  and 
to  reetore  the  American  merchant  marine 
to  a  traditional  peacetime  footing.  Seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-four  vessels  of  the 
war-built  fleet  have  been  disposed  of  under 
the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1948.  Amer- 
ican operators  bought  871  of  the  t>est  t3rpes 
of  vessels  available  for  American-flag  opera- 
tion, and  after  1,113  ships  were  sold  them, 
sales  to  foreigners  were  discontinued.  In 
addition  to  vessels  sold,  over  1,900  were  pre- 
served In  national  defense  reserve  fleets. 
These  lald-up  vessels  have  been  available  for 
charter  under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act 
of  1946.  and  have  moved  In  and  out  of  the 
reserve  fleets  as  needed.  Bareboat  chartering 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  In  the  postwar 
period  has  ranged  from  a  high  of  1.510  ves- 
sels on  June  30.  1947,  to  a  low  of  354  on  De- 
cember 31.  1948,  and  has  brought  revenue  of 
approximately  •285,415,470  Into  the  Treasury. 

During  the  recent  year  we  have  witnessed 
a  trend  toward  stabilization  of  world  ship- 
ping, and  foreign  maritime  nations  are  be- 
coming equipped  to  resume  their  prewar  po- 
sitions in  that  trade.  In  an  effort  to  assist 
world  recovery  we  hsve  sold  more  than  a 
thousand  ships  to  foreign  operators.  Some 
of  these  nations  are  putting  ships  into  the 
world  trade  which  excel  our  vessels  In  size 
and  speed.  And.  because  of  their  lower 
wage  rates,  their  labor  overhead  ranges  be- 
tween a  minimum  of  22  percent  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  percent  of  our  labor  costs. 

Our  national  maritime  policy  dictates  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  shall  t)e  pri- 
vately owned  and  privately  operated  insofar 
as  is  practicable.  Restoration  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  private  ownership  and  pri- 
vate operation  has  been,  therefore,  one  of 
the  prmclpal  objectives  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  m  this  postwar  period.  There 
are  now  1.566  vessels  in  the  active  American 
merchant  marine.  One  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  of  them  are  privately 
owned  and  operated.  Three  himdred  and 
eighty-nine  are  Government -owned,  but 
operated  under  charter  or  general  agency 
agreement  by  private  American  owners  or 
operators,  and  43  are  Government-owned 
tinder  charter  to  the  Department  of  the 
Atmy. 


These  1  506  ships,  comprising  the  present- 
day  active  American  merchant  marine,  total 
17  730,000  dead -weight  tons,  compared  to 
1.092  privately  owned  ships  of  9300.000  dead- 
weight tons  In  1939. 

Although  we  have  a  bigger  fleet  today  than 
prewar,  we  have  an  unbalanced  fleet,  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  war  we  buUt  thou- 
sands of  cargo  ships  but  no  passenger  ships. 
Our  present  fleet  of  1.506  active  units  con- 
sists of  1.086  cargo  ships.  468  tankers,  and 
only  62  passenger- carrying  veea^  having  ac- 
commodations for  19,370  paseengers  which, 
for  the  most  psrt.  are  the  so-called  auster- 
ity type.  Our  1939  fleet,  on  the  other  hsnd, 
included  609  cargo  ships.  352  tankers,  and 
131  passenger-carrying  vessels  with  a  capac- 
ity of  38,000  passengers. 

Now,  in  1949.  American  ship  operator*  real- 
ize that  the  war  boom  Is  over.  Tbe  shipping 
industry,  :n  facing  the  future,  meets  a  mar- 
ket In  which  cargo  offerings  are  dwindling, 
and  competition  Is  becoming  Increasmgly 
keen  Porelgn-flag  fleets  have  grown  far  be- 
yond their  1939  levels  and  the  United  States 
Insofar  as  active  fleets  are  concerned  now 
occupies  second  place  among  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world.  Tbe  United  Kingdom 
has  2.M7  vessels  In  operation  compared  to 
otir  1.506.  and  other  nations  such  as  Nor- 
way, the  Netherlands,  Prance.  Italy.  Sweden, 
Btania.  and  Greece  have  come  t>ack  relatively 
strong  Many  bills  designed  to  preserve,  for 
the  American  merchant  marine,  the  earrlage 
of  a  fair  proportion  of  our  forelga  ^ 
have  t>een  sutnnlttcd  to  this  Cot 
eral  of  them  propose  to  equalise  what  Is  felt 
to  be  a  dtoparlty  now  eslsttng  between  Amer- 
ican operators  who  hold  subsidy  contract* 
and  those  who  do  not.  Other  aapeete  of 
these  legislative  efforu  Und  to  rehaMllUU 
our  dwindling  domeacie  water-borne  trade. 
Long  before  ECA  was  aothorlaed.  the  Mari- 
time Commission  was  helping  Btiropean  na- 
tion* to  rebabUltate  tbeu-  shipping  industry. 
Our  purpose  was  to  assist  them  to  bring 
thetr  fleeu  back  to  their  1939  levels,  and 
when  we  were  certain  that  that  ptirpose  had 
l>een  accomplished.  Congreu  by  law  discon- 
tinued foreign  sales. 

We  have  been  generotjs  in  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  a  war-torn  world.  Even  though 
we  owe  more  money  than  all  tbe  rest  of  the 
world  combined,  we  have  clothed  the  naked 
and  fed  the  hungry  everywhere  without 
stint.  It  has  l)een  our  policy  to  rehabilitate 
and  restore  the  economy  of  all  of  cur  neigh- 
bors with  little  regard  for  the  preservation 
of  our  own  economy.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
to  give  too  much  than  too  little,  but  there 
must  be  a  stopping  place  somewhere.  There 
must  be  a  point  at  which  we  dlscontinxie 
depleting  our  resources.  There  must  be  a 
point  at  which  we  consider  our  own  grave 
responsibilities  to  our  own  people  and  retain 
for  them,  and  I  might  add  for  the  sake  of 
the  world,  the  strength  to  provide  wise  and 
constructive  leadership  in  world  affairs. 

Surely  no  adult  American  needs  be  re- 
minded that  it  is  necessary  that  the  United 
States  have  a  merchant  marine  sufficient  to 
carry  a  modest  portion  of  Its  own  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  in  peacetime  so  that 
It  may  be  capable  of  serving  the  world  a* 
a  military  auxiliary  In  time  of  war. 

Tbe  future  well-being  of  the  world  re- 
quires a  strong,  self-reliant  United  States 
in  all  of  Its  phases,  able  to  cope  with  any 
emergency  on  short  notice.  In  this  respect 
our  responsibilities  are  tremendous.  We 
cannot  meet  them  even  halfway  without 
American -flag  shipping. 

Unless  we  are  reckless  beyond  word  de- 
scription, we  will  hold  a  subsUntial  portion 
of  our  shipping  for  world  insurance  If  fOT 
no  other  reason.  Putting  American  seamen 
ashore  without  ships  in  which  to  sail  cannot 
help  a  confused  world.  Idle  domestic  ship- 
yards and  imn^He**  domestic  factories  and 
millions  of  oxir  own  people  walking  the 
streets  in  search  of  a  job  Is  a  poor  way  to 
serve  mankind. 
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The  most  lerlous  defect  In  the  American 
merchant  marine  today  la  our  glaring  lack 
oi  paaaenger  ships.  Thla  situation  haa  put 
ua  at  a  aerlous  oompcUtlv*  dlwdvmafge  In 
the  lntematl(»ial  travel  fMd  «ad  eoaaUtutes 
a  grave  danger,  should  an  emergency  arise 
suddenly. 

The  American  merchant  marine  cannot 
compete  with  forelgn>fla«  scnrloes  unless  It 
la  equipped  with  fast.  efBdcnt  vessels  of  the 
(n.  Improved  ships  must 
off  the  ways  year  after  year  to 
replace  vessels  which  become  overage  and 
obsolete.  Most  of  the  ships  now  In  our  fleet 
were  built  within  a  5-year  period  during  the 
war  and  wlU  become  oheolets  as  a  group  and 
at  one  time. 

Recently  contracts  were  signed  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  48.000-ton  superllner  which 
Is  to  be  the  largest  cummercial  vessel  ever 
built  in  th^  country.  It  will  be  MO  feet 
long,  will  carry  2.000  passengers  and  main- 
tain trans- Atlantic  schedules  equal  to  the 
best.  As  the  result  of  patient  and  .Intensive 
cooperation  over  a  period  of  many  months 
by  the  Uarltime  Commission,  the  Navy,  and 
the  United  States  Lines,  this  vessel  Is  on 
order.  It  will  cost  something  over  seventy 
million,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  will 
be  spent  ftv  Its  national  defense  features, 
such  as  speed  greatly  In  excess  of  commer- 
cial requlrrmenu,  extraordinary  cruising 
range,  special  safety  hull  design.  Independ- 
ent engine  rooms,  special  strengthening  for 
gun  platforms,  and  certain  navigation  fea- 
turss. 

This  superllner  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
putting  the  American  flag  back  Into  a  com- 
petitive position  In  the  North  Atlantic  pas- 
senger service.  Should  we  ever  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  need  her  for  a  troop  ship 
ah*  will  carry   14.000  men  at  high  speed. 

Also  under  contract  are  five  other  vessels 
which  will  do  much  to  restore  our  passenger 
fleet.  Two  of  these  are  large  passenger 
vessels  for  the  Mediterranean  service  on 
the  American  Export  Lines.  They  are  being 
bnllt  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Qulncy, 
Mhb..  at  a  cost  of  about  $23,000,000  each. 
The  other  three  are  combination  passenger- 
cargo  ships,  carrying  225  passengers  each, 
for  the  round-the-world  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines.  These  are  being  built 
by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.  at  Cam- 
den. N  J.,  and  will  cost  about  ten  and  a 
half  million  each.  Other  ships  are  In  vari- 
ous stages  of  negotiation  between  the  Mari- 
time Commission  and  the  steamship  com- 
panies 

There  is  much  In  recent  maritime  history 
today  that  parallels  the  period  following  the 
war  of  1812,  the  epochal  era  In  which  the 
SassnnaA  made  lu  historic  voyage.  We  are 
again  taking  the  lead  In  developing  radi- 
cally new  and  more  efBclent  ships.  Bids  are 
being  asked  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
on  a  prototype  cargo  ship  speedy  and  eco- 
nomical to  operate  which  could  be  produced 
In  mass  quantities  m  the  event  o(  a  future 
emergency,  and  design  to  form  the  back- 
bone of  a  modern  peacetime  freighter  fleet. 
Our  shipyards  are  tiu'nlng  out  giant  new 
(•akars.  the  slae  and  speed  of  which  were 
undrMuned  of  Just  a  few  years  back. 

It  Is  Important  to  the  economy  of  the 
country,  to  the  merchant-marine  Industry, 
and  to  our  national  defense,  that  we  continue 
to  build  ships.  For  shipbuilding  Is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  shipyard  facilities  and, 
even  of  greater  Importance,  to  hold  the 
skilled  and  experienced  personnel  they  em- 
ploy. Lf  shipbuilding  should  be  permitted 
to  dry  up  In  this  country,  our  shipyard  facil- 
ities would  of  necessity  be  dismantled  and 
our  shipbuilding  workers  absort>ed  by  other 
industries  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
Then.  If  a  crisis  arose  suddenly,  we  would 
lack  even  the  nucleiu  of  the  facilities  and  the 
lua  of  the  personnel  from  which  to 
quicJUy  into  an  adequate  ship-con- 
•iruetkm  program  such  as  becaoM  so  urgent 
In  ths  World  War  n  emergency. 
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the    skilled    and    semlskUled 
dfeloyed  In  private  shipyards  on  the 
C^f.  and  Pacific  coasts  and  on  the 
number    about    74.500.     There 
Increase  of  a  thousand  workers 
since  the  first  of  the  year, 
of  about  4.300  has  occurred 
pairing  so  there  tuu  been  a  serious 
has  been  estimated  that  approx- 
10(1.000  skilled  and  semiskilled  work- 
be  employed  in  the  Nation's  prl- 
constantly  to  maintain  the 
lucletu  which  would  be  required 

of  war. 

sdcqtute  merchant  BUflne  oon- 

ind  security  requires  a  sufDcient 

shoreside  personnel  to  consti- 

eus  force  which  can  be  expanded 

time   of   emergency.     There    are 

officers  and   63.800  seamen   em- 

the  American  merchant  marine, 

total  of  150.000  steamship 

I  hore   employees,    stevedores    and 

which  Is  far  below  minimum 

refiulrements. 

deny  the  Important  part  Amer- 

played  in  both  World  Wars. 

said  that  without  the  substan- 

factor    which    America 

World  War  II  would  still  be  raging. 

is  that   if   America  Is  to  accept 

of  suffering  humanity  to  keep 

at  peace,  the  logical  approach  is 

healthy  shipping  Industry  oper- 

the  free  enterprise  system. 

Louis    Denfeld,    Chief    of    Naval 

bluntly    says:    "Our    merchant 

our  national  existence  are  Insep- 

(fnless  we  want  to  rettirn  to  the 

outmoded   Isolationism,  certainly 

Louis  Johnson,  Secretary  of 

"The  Importance  of  the  mer- 

to  the  well-being  of  our  coun- 

be  overestimated.     These  ocean 

ire    In    truth   ovir   country's   llfe- 

Tqere  you  have  it  straight  from  the 

leaders  of  this  Nation. 

States  is  spending  vast  sums  of 

national  defense  annually.     Per- 

spendtng  more  than  is  warranted 

than  we  can  continue  to  spend 

rear.    But  whatever  we  spend  for 

world  leadership,  and  the  two 

payable,   a   good   proportion  should 

Into  domestic  and  ocean-borne 

facilities.       Congress     must 

if   we    would   keep   American 

shipping    in    the    game    It    too 

support. 

enterprise   system    has   dlsinte- 

the  world.    State  trading 

have  replaced  private  shipping 

ywhere  beyond  our  borders. 

proclamation    today    is 

itlme  Day.     It  marks  the  first 

and  epochal  transoceanic  voyage 

propulsion.    We  have  observed 

sitice  1933,  with  fitting  ceremonies. 

Russians,  when  they  hear  about 

cl4m  that  it  was  not  Capt.  Moses 

made  this  historic  voyage  but 

Capt.  Mosevitch  Rogerisky;  that 

;  was  Leningrad  and  not  Savan- 

the  date  was  April  1,  1818.  and 

1819. 

ess,  130  years  ago  American  geniiu 

shadow  of  things  to  come  when  the 

steamed  Into  Liverpool  on  its 

America    cannot    rest    on 

magnificent  and  significant  as 

But  all  of  us  must  hold  fast  to 

of   adventure   which   surged    In 

of  the  intrepid  American  captain 

tgo.     For  the  sake  of  struggling 

[}ur  national   objective   and   aim 

keep  out  In  front. 

mariner  of  today  has  the 

tradition  to  uphold.     During 

j^tastrophlc  war  he   measured  up 

es  with  much  to  spare, 

he  heljMd  win  In  turn  demands 

from  OoDgress.     America  can- 
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not  Improve  herself  In  maritime  effectiveness 
without  helping  humanity  all  over  the  world. 
Where  goes  our  fiagshlp,  there  goes  our  trade, 
and  where  goes  our  trade  there  goes  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  our  determi- 
nation to  deal  fairly  as  an  inspiration  and 
a  goal  for  a  totalitarian  plagued  world  to 
contemplate. 

With  patience,  tmderstanding,  and  firm- 
ness, we  should  proceed  with  our  mission 
of  pesce  and  our  spirit  of  good  will,  deter- 
mined to  win  the  respect  of  all  mankind  and 
remain  a  dominant  influence  in  the  world 
for  peace  and  international  integrity. 

In  every  harbor  and  in  every  pert  of  all 
the  world,  day  in  and  day  out,  should  b« 
seen  ships  flying  the  American  flag.  To  a 
few  this  flag  is  the  symbol  of  high  purpose 
and  generous  friendship.  To  others  it  signi- 
fies a  tough  competitor,  but  a  fair  one.  To 
still  others,  it  may  spell  Santa  Claus  but  I 
warn  them  that  oxir  barrel  has  a  bottom.  To 
some,  who  unfortunately  are  misinformed, 
confused  and  frustrated,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
may  carry  the  challenge  of  commercial  Im- 
perialism. Positively  that  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can objective,  but  before  we  ask  others  to 
subscribe  to  our  good  motives,  we  must  be 
convinced  ourselves:  we  must  wave  our  own 
flag:  and  we  must  take  great  pride  In  what 
it  symbolizes  and  we  must  be  certain  that 
we  ourselves  are  worthy  of  its  noblest  con* 
ceptlon. 

Unless  administered  with  great  caution 
and  reserve,  the  European  recovery  plan,  our 
substantial  aid  to  China,  and  our  free-will 
offerings  to  bolster  decadent  and  indifferent 
economies  wherever  they  may  exist,  are  dan- 
gerous to  us  and  to  them.  Friendship  can- 
not be  purchased,  and  men  cannot  be  bribed 
to  fight  on  our  side.  A  wise  Creator  haa 
decreed  that  man  shall  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  If  we  continue  our 
silly  campaign  to  re{>eal  this  divine  law  at 
home  and  abroad  we  have  a  right  to  antici- 
pate divine  wrath  and  decadence  ourselves. 
No  one  has  any  right  to  expect  anything 
fro^p  us  other  than  a  fair  opportunity  to 
earn  his  own  way.  If  he  has  goods  to  sell 
which  we  want  we  will  buy  them  at  a  fair 
price;  if  he  wants  our  wares  he  must  pay 
for  them  out  of  his  own  production.  Under 
no  other  system  can  we  expect  to  survive. 

True  world  prosperity  can  only  be  served 
by  sharing  through  trading.  Let  us  make  it 
plain,  therefore,  to  all  that  American  ship- 
ping Is  operating  on  a  fair  and  square  busi- 
ness basis.  That  Its  mission  Is  to  trans- 
port goods  from  places  where  they  are  sur- 
plus to  points  where  they  are  needed. 

On  this  day  and  on  every  day  with  modest 
pride  let  us  display  our  flag  throughout  the 
world.  Let  us  honor  the  men  who  carry 
our  national  colors  on  the  high  seas,  and 
sustain  them  in  their  honorable  career  of 
honest  service.  So  let  us  support  American 
shipping  to  the  end  that  we  have  what  the 
world  need  most — a  strong  and  Influential 
United  States  of  America, 


States'  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr  SMITH  of  Kan.sas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  in  our  reading  we  come  across 
an  article  that  In  our  opinion  deserves 
wide  attention.  Such  is  the  article  I  In- 
clude herein — not  for  the  names  it  men- 
tions but  for  the  fundamental  American 
truths  so  vividly  set  out. 
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I  have  never  met  Strom  Thurmond, 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  but  I 
Faw  him  once.    I  saw  him  leading  the 

Eouth  Carolina  delegation  in  the  in- 
augural parade  last  January  20.  As  he 
came  up  the  street  to  turn  into  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  a  series  of  boos  .started. 
The  Governor  demonstrated  that  great 
American  trait  of  fair  play.  When  the 
booing  started  he  stood  up,  bowed,  and 
t>miied  at  hL<t  hecklers.  That  is  the  Amer- 
ican way.  Eut,  I  am  informed  the  Amer- 
ican way  smile  at  the  hecklers  was  not 
observed  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

As  a  Republican  who  strongly  believes 
In  hiiman  freedom  and  liberty.  States' 
rights,  and  above  all  a  solvent  consti- 
tutional form  of  government,  I  commend 
this  article  for  your  reading : 

Mr.  Chalmum,  Governor  Thurmond,  fellow 
Americans — or  shall  I  say  fellow  American 
Democrats? — In  all  this  broad  land  none 
are  so  entitled  to  be  called  American.  In 
all  this  broad  land  none  are  so  entitled  to 
be  called  Democrats.  If  the  name  of  that 
synthetic  splinter  over  which  Mr.  Truman 
presides,  for  which  Senator  McGbath  Is  over- 
seer and  Senator  Hcmphxit  philosopher,  the 
splinter  that  stands  for  federallsm-gone-mad 
and  soclallsm-come-creeptng,  if  the  name  of 
that  is  national  Democratic,  then  ail  the 
more  is  your  name  American  Democratic. 
You  are  as  American  as  George  Washington. 
You  are  as  democratic  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  John  Calhoun  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  am  proud  to  speak  for  you  tonight  in 
salute  to  another  man  of  history.  Becatise 
he  Is  a  living  man,  and  young,  and  lives  in  a 
State  where  politicis  never  cease,  he  is 
destined  to  much  political  rough  and 
tumble.  But  let  It  never  be  forgotten  that 
he  Is  also  this  man  of  history,  part  of  the 
South's  great  story,  the  Nations  own  song, 
and  that  whatever  3rou  do  to  him  or  for  iilm 
politically  In  days  to  come  he  is  entitled  to 
your  eternal  respect  and  salute. 

Salute  then,  fellow  American  Democrats, 
to  a  gsaiant  leader,  a  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  cotirage  that  shames  all 
cravens,  a  man  of'' States'  rights  liberalism 
and  light — Strom  Thurmond.  The  salute 
which  President  Truman  refused  to  give  tn 
return  for  your  own  loyal  one.  Governor,  as 
you  rode  by  him  with  the  wUe  and  beautiful 
young  woman  who  is  South  Carolina's  first 
lady,  yours  as  a  loyal  American,  a  veteran 
of  your  country's  military  service,  governor 
of  this  sovereign  State,  that  salute  your  fel- 
low countrymen  tonight  and  throughout  this 
South  offer  you  In  million-handed  substitute. 

You  rode  by  the  inaugural  stand  as  an 
American,  as  we  of  your  States'  rights  cause 
ride  by.  This  Is  no  movement  of  secession, 
any  more  than  John  Calhoun's  was.  It  is  a 
move  against  what  makes  for  secession,  as 
Calhoun's  was.  It  is  a  movement  of  partici- 
pation. We  propose  to  go  on  being  cmr  Uncle 
Sam's  nephew  more  than  ever.  We  mean  to 
go  on  contributing  our  taxes,  our  songs,  and 
our  fighting  men  In  greater  percent  than  any 
other  Americans.  We  are  for  all  the  aids  and 
all  the  obligations  that  t>elonglng  to  this 
greatest  Nation  means.  We  are  weary  of  lost 
causes  and  tixln  red  lines.  We  are  tar  a  na- 
tion "one   and  indivisible." 

And  we  know  that  what  makes  our  Nation 
one  and  indivisible,  as  Calhoun  said  and  as, 
in  this  day.  that  wise  phUosopher.  Walter 
Llppmanu.  In  pointing  out.  \a  respect  for  the 
regions  malting  It  up.  And  we  know  that  of 
all  the  differing  regions  ours  is  the  one  that 
differs  most.  It  differs  because  of  cotton,  be- 
cause of  climate,  because  of  a  nacre  greatly 
Burvivln|(  agriculture,  and  because  ours  Is  the 
only  re^oo  ever  devastated  by  war  and  ths 
stamp  is  on  us  still.  It  differs  even  more  be- 
oause  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  racs 


problem  with   which   any   people   anywhere 
ever  had  to  deal. 

And,  If  only  we  can  be  free  enough  of  our 
nest  foulers  at  home  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
cottntry  see  it,  this  southern  regionalism 
makes  us  the  most  American  of  all  Americans 
now.  Our  sens*  ol  what  an  tincomprehend- 
ing  and  all-controUlng  Oovernment  at  Wash- 
ington eaa  4o  to  our  spsclally  clreuaMlaaasd 
civlllzatlao  In  the  South  lets  us  sac  nora 
clearly  and  fervently  than  any  other  Amer- 
icans what  this  same  sort  of  Coxernment  can 
do  to  America  Itself,  to  the  whole  great  way 
of  liberty  and  self-government  and  man  in 
an  image. 

The  CooMMnlsts  are  clear  about  their  party 
line.  Tbay  kaow  lu  very  dotted  "I"  and 
crossed  "t."  and  they  are  religloiu  about  it, 
too.  But  we  are  dim  about  ours.  We've  had 
It  so  long,  been  sure  so  long  it  was  ths 
right  and  great  line,  that  we  have  half  for- 
gotten what  it  says  and  how  it  feels  What 
is  the  party  line  of  America?  What  Is  the 
philosophy  for  which  the  specially  circum- 
stanced South  most  stands  at  this  hour? 
What  is  the  basis  of  our  magnificent  Amer- 
ican proposition  that  men  can  be  free  and 
have  hiunan  welfare,  too?  It  is  a  line  in  two 
points.  A  point  against  too  much  govern- 
ment. A  point  against  government  too  far 
from  the  people. 

It  is  a  point  against  too  much  Govern- 
ment. We  believe  that  democracy  and  con- 
trolled economy  are  incompatible,  that  be- 
yond a  certain  point  a  government  can  con- 
trol a  great  nation's  economic  life,  with  all 
the  Intricacies  and  wheels  within  wheels, 
only  by  making  Itself  a  dictator  govern- 
ment— and  that  even  then  it  won't  work. 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas — and  he  and  Senator 
Httbxkt  Humphhtt  are  the  two  most  likely 
successors  to  Mr.  Truman  in  1952  as  nom- 
inee of  the  National  Democratic  Party — says 
the  great  invention  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  "the  human  welfare  state."  All  of 
us  who  are  decent  are  for  human  welfare. 
All  of  us  who  are  open-eyed  know  there  must 
be  more  and  more,  even  though  Americans, 
whatever  their  race  or  region,  or  class,  have 
more  than  any  others  on  earth.  But  the 
human  welfare  state.  That  is  something 
else.  That  Is  welfare  soiight  to  be  achieved 
by  the  passing  of  laws,  and  more  laws,  by 
the  sending  around  of  policemen,  by  the  set- 
ting up  of  bureaus  and  commissions,  by  the 
making  of  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
filling  in  of  questionnaires  In  triplicate  for- 
ever. If  this  human  welfare  state  is  the 
invention  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  was 
not  Invented  In  Washington.  It  was  in- 
vented in  Moscow.  For  that  is  what  the  Rus- 
sians have.  And  Russia  is  what  comes  of 
having  It.  Look  at  her  tonight  with  her 
human  welfare  state — a  nation  without  de- 
mocracy, without  liberty,  without  God,  and 
without  human  welfare.  Democracy  and 
controlled  economy,  beyond  a  limit  we  have 
begun  to  reach  in  our  country,  are  incom- 
patible. 

Ours  Is  a  point,  also,  against  government 
too  far  from  home.  Democracy  and  a  too 
centralized  government  are  incompatlbles. 
too.  When  you  have  people  governed  too 
far  from  home,  you  have  them  governed  with- 
out understanding  and  without  support  of 
the  governed.  You  have  a  government  that 
must  operate  through  policemen,  through 
force  bUls,  through  arbitrary  rule  and  reg- 
tilatlon.  We  talk  of  clvU  liberties,  and  it  Is 
precious  talk.  But  the  most  civil  of  all  our 
clvU  liberties  is  this  one.  the  liberty  to  be 
gowned  at  home  on  problems  belonging  at 
home.  People  all  over  this  country  believe 
it.  Some  call  it  home  nile.  Some  caU  it 
local  self-government.  Here  In  the  South 
we  call  it  by  the  quaint  old  name  of  "States' 
rights."  But  whatever  you  call  It,  It  is  one 
of  the  two  basic  principles  for  America  now, 
one  ot  ths  two  graat  potnts  in  America's 
party  line  against  forces  of  despotism  and 
enalavsmenl  that    are  challenging    in   th« 


name  o(  welfare  all  tiiat  is  American  and 
all  that  Is  tight.  Democracy  and  the  too 
controlling  state  are  inoompatibie.  De- 
mocracy and  ths  too  central  stats  art  in- 
compatible. 

And.  y«t.  ladlss  and  gsntisacB.  you  ran 
b*  told  that  It  Is  backward  to  stand  for  euob 
things.  That  is  k>ecauss  thsy  have  Indasd 
been  used  st  times  in  sorry  eausss  by  agSBia 
of  raactlon.  But  rightly  used,  they  aiw  IM- 
erallsm  in  ths  word's  real  sense.  The  «aas 
against  the  too  controlllnf  stau,  as  Senator 
TatT  makes  tt.  for  ssampla.  Is  not  s  caas 
against  Federal  concern  for  human  welfare. 
Ha  Is  for  a  Federal  floor  to  misery  and  under- 
prlvUcge.  He  is  for  Federal  aids  and  equal- 
izations without  Federal  controls.  Bs  is  for 
Federal  umpiring  of  buslnsss  camptlUXkm. 
He  is  for  opposing  totalltsrlanlsm  In  busi- 
ness  as  in  Government  and  In  labor  organ- 
ization.   But  he  Is,  also,  for  being  free. 

And  the  case  against  the  too  central  state, 
as  Strom  Thurmond  makes  it.  Is  no  case 
for  the  abuses  of  States'  rights  which  we 
know  exist.  Strom  Thurmond  Is  for  States' 
rights,  but  he  doesn't  mean  the  right  of 
the  strong  to  prey  upon  the  weak.  He 
doesn't  mean  the  right  of  the  selfish  to  be 
let  alone  in  selfishness,  ot  the  backwsrd  to 
hold  the  forward  back,  or  of  the  chain  gangs 
of  prejudice  to  stop  the  march  of  time.  He 
doesn't  mean  heyday  for  our  Negro  haters 
and  baiters  and  cheaters  and  exploiters.  We 
love  that  race  as  Henry  Grady  said  we  do. 
They  are  our  companions  through  history, 
our  brothers  under  God  and  the  southern 
sun,  and  they  are  behaving  admirably  today 
in  spite  of  humiliations  and  misleads  im- 
posed on  them  from  outside.  If  there  havs 
attached  themselves  to  the  States'  righU 
movement  some  of  these  exploiters,  along 
With  some  political  hacks  and  has-beena. 
and  some  reactionaries  who  dont  know  what 
time  It  is.  that  is  the  lot  of  all  great  political 
movements.  Such  men  are  no  klnfolks  to 
Strom  Thurmond,  and  it  Is  Strom  Thurmond 
alone  wiio  has  the  South's  mandate.  It 
Is  he  alone  who  has  been  voted  for  by  a 
million  southemera.  and  It  Is  he  alone  who 
must  and,  I  believe,  will,  stamp  the  States' 
rights  movement  with  the  liberalism  and 
modem  light  to  hold  Its  place  In  the  great 
new  national  political  line-up  forming  dimly 
but  surely  now  from  ths  creeks  and  Inlets 
and  grass  roots  of  this  green  land. 

It  is  a  time  for  identifying  the  Booth 
with  great  American  principles.  It  Is  a  time 
for  holding  these  principles  above  party  or 
personality,  and  for  being  brave  and  honest 
and  believing  enotigh  to  go  wherever  the 
principles  take  us.  We  may  bt  thankful 
that  the  Democratic  Party  we  own  with  these 
principles  In  the  deep  South  today  and  mean 
to  go  on  owning  is  not  the  party  'Vice  Prsal- 
dent  Barkley  calls  on  us  to  support.  It  Is 
not  the  party  In  whose  name  President  Tru- 
man and  Senator  Humphrey  and  Cliairman 
McGrath  are  proposing  to  cat  the  South 
and  have  It,  too. 

It  is  a  party  based  on  eternal  principles 
and  holding  Itself,  let  vis  resolve,  sutxjrdl- 
nate  to  those  principles.  One  of  the  great 
contributions  the  South  can  make  In  this 
hour  of  flux  and  confusion  is  its  faith  in 
tilings  f  temal,  principles  that  do  not  change. 
That  faith  cursed  us  once  when  wc  stood 
too  still,  but  today,  with  motion  every- 
where, and  moet  of  all  in  Southern  States. 
it  Is  our  stabilizer,  our  balance  wheel,  our 
heart  of  progress.  Tliere  are  things  eternal, 
and  we  know  it.  Eternal  right  and  wrong. 
eternal  love  of  liberty  and  excellence,  ctemai 
God.  and.  yes.  an  eternal  South. 

The  eternal  South.  Made  of  the  land  and 
the  way  our  people  love  It.  Made  of  the 
climate,  and  what  It  does  to  the  blood,  bone 
and  bright  fancy  of  those  who  breathe  It. 
Made  of  the  latitudes  and  lon^tudes.  the 
shore  lines  and  elevations,  the  rocks  and  trees 
and  runnlnii  streams.  Made  of  this  miracle 
of    southern    springtime,    the    fertilities    ot 
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summer,  the  technicolon  of  autumn,  the 
generosittM  of  nOn.  the  multiplying  pines, 
the  wlne-maklng  sun.  the  love-making 
moon — and  what  these  do  to  you  and  me. 
and  have  done  to  all  who  went  before  and 
will  do  to  these  who  come  after. 

The  eternal  South.  In  tu  sign,  in  Us 
serenity  as  atoms  split  and  planets  boll, 
let's  take  our  stand  with  Strom  Thurmond — 
for  freedom  of  Anierlcan  enterprise,  for 
States'  rights,  and  for  men  In  the  Image  of 
God. 


Tbe  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  and  the 
Gosfelias — the  Living  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MOITTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
young  war  widow  and  her  two  children 
arrived  here  yesterday  from  the  West  to 
l)e«ln  an  exciting  visit  In  Washington 
which  will  include  many  high  lights  of 
happiness  but  with  overtones  of  remem- 
brmnce  and  sorrow. 

They  are  Mrs.  Henry  George  Oosselin, 
of  Butt«,  Ifont..  whose  husband  was 
killed  In  action  with  the  Fourth  Marine 
Divt<iion  on  Saipan  In  1944.  and  her 
little  son  and  daughter,  Henry.  Jr..  8. 
and  Lorraine  Ann.  5. 

The  Gosselins  are  the  central  figures 
in  the  living  memorial  created  by  the 
million  and  a  half  members  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles  to  honor  Eagles 
who  died  in  World  War  II — and  they 
represent  1.258  son.s  and  daughters  who 
are  being  given  health  care  and  educa- 
tional opportunity  by  the  Eagles'  Memo- 
rial Foundation. 

This  living  memorial,  which  Oen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  among  other 
dMinguished  Americans.  ha.s  com- 
mended as  "one  of  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian activities  ever  undertaken,"  Is 
dedicated  to  the  education  and  welfare 
of  all  children  of  Eagles  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  recent  war.  The  Gosselin 
family  symbolizes  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren pictured  on  a  special  memorial 
foundation  seal  issued  by  the  Eagle.s  to 
add  to  the  $3,000,000  foiuidatlon  fund. 
raised  by  Eagle  subscription,  for  benefits 
ranging  all  the  way  from  treatment  for 
simple  childhood  ailments  to  major  sur- 
gery and  university  tuition. 

The  family  will  remain  in  the  East 
through  May  30,  when  special  Memorial 
Day  celebrations  will  be  held  in  2.000 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  a  climax  to  the 
foundation  drive.  While  here,  they  will 
be  guests  of  honor  at  a  reception  in 
Washington,  represent  Eagles  in  Memo- 
rial Day  exercises,  and  participate  in 
several  radio  programs. 

The  father  of  Henry  and  Lorraine  Ann 
was  a  marine  who  enll.sted  in  Butte 
in  Januar>-  1944.  He  sailed  from  San 
Diego  for  the  Pacific  a  few  months  later 
as  an  automatic  rifleman  with  Com- 
pany A  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment 


of  the  PouiKh  Marine  Division — saw  serv- 
ice at  Roi  Namur,  and  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion June  1 8  of  the  same  year  after  3  days 
In  the  flgliting  on  Saipan. 

Henry.  *  r..  a  bright  and  responsive  lad. 
has  been   a  victim  of  spastic  paralysis 
childhood,  but  is  now  greatly  Im- 
treatment  at  Shodair  Hos- 
H^lena,  Mont.    His  young  sister 
little    more    than    routine 
health  attention,  which  she 
received   through   the  Eagles'   Me- 
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Skipper  Ignores  Storm  Waminft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24,  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  particularly  appropriate  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  the  column  by  Joseph 
Alsop.  appearing  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday,  May  22.  Mr.  Alsop,  in  his 
usual  accurate  manner,  relates  to  the  in- 
eSBciency  and  disorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  administration 
in  handling  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Even  though  the  economic  advisers  to 
the  President,  in  their  quarterly  report 
were,  as  is  unusual,  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  some  Government  program 
should  be  considered  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem, no  action  is,  as  yet,  forthcoming 
from  the  President  or  any  of  the  admin- 
istrative agencies.  I  might  note  at  this 
point  that  there  Is  one  exception — in 
that  last  Friday.  Major  General  Fleming. 
the  Federal  Works  Administrator,  publi- 
cized the  fact  that  his  agency  was  con- 
sidering a  public-works  program  to 
cushion  the  shock  of  our  business  de- 
cline. Under  date  of  May  13,  1949. 1  had 
inquired  of  General  Fleming  as  to  the 
policies  of  his  department  in  this  re- 
spect and  have  not,  as  yet,  received  a 
reply.  His  action.  In  publicly  releasing 
information  about  a  policy  being  formu- 
lated, would  indicate  that  when  and  If  a 
reply  is  made  to  my  communication.  I 
might  be  able  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  House  In  more  detail  as  to  what  is 
being  considered. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  there  Is 
an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those  In  the  administrative  branch  to 
recognize  the  necessity  for  measures  to 
cushion  a  downward  spiral  and  to  plan 
for  such  an  eventuality.  It  now  seems 
evident  that  the  only  person  in  Govern- 
ment worried  about  Inflation  Is  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  All  economists,  whether 
they  be  connected  with  business,  labor, 
or  Government,  agree  that  the  trend  is 
deflationary  rather  than  inflationary 
and.  consequently.  It  seems  ridiculous 
for  the  President  to  persist  In  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures by  governmental  departments  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  Insist  upon  a  $4,000,- 
000,000  Increase  in  the  tax  burden  on 
our  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 

Skippxx  Icnoexs  Storm  Warnings 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Possibly  the  nolae  the  business  forecasters 
and  economists  are  hearing  Is  not  the  crash 
of  surf  on  a  reef  of  bad  times.  But  It  must 
be  said  that  when  so  many  of  the  chart 
studlers  think  there  Is  depression  ahead.  It 
Is  a  bit  alarming  to  find  that  the  cast,  cum- 
bersome old  Ship  of  Slate  Is  perilously  close 
to  drlfUng. 

What  Is  frightening  U  not  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  have  adopted  bad  plans 
for  ccplns!  with  a  business  recession,  but 
rather  that  there  should  be  no  plan  at  all. 
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The  President  Is  known  to  feel  that  the 
Increasingly  widespread  predictions  of  de- 
preMion  contain  an  element  of  blg-btislness 
propaganda.  Intended  to  defeat  his  economic 
program  In  Congress.  Probably  there  Is 
some  Justification  for  this  view.  But  that 
does  not  Justify  Ignoring  the  problem 
altogether. 

The  treatment  accorded  the  quarterly  re- 
port of  the  President's  Economic  Advisory 
Council  is  highly  symptomatic  In  this  con- 
nection. 

UNANmOUS    ON    IXCCSSION 

After  frightful  internal  wrestlings  and  dis- 
putes, Messrs.  Notirse,  Keyserling.  and  Bald- 
win submitted  a  unanimous  report  contain- 
ing one  major  admission  and  four  slgnilU'ant 
recommendations.  The  admission  was  that 
the  Inflation  danger  was  past,  and  that  a 
business  recession  must  now  be  regarded  as 
a  definite  possibility. 

The  two  most  Important  recommendations, 
which  have  been  much  misrepresented  In  the 
press,  were  as  follows: 

A,  since  they  were  not  Immediately  needed. 
the  inflation  control  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's January  request  to  Congress  should  be 
temporarily  shelved.  B,  to  encourage  busi- 
ness, the  President's  January  demands  for 
new  taxes  should  be  revised  downward. 

Speciflcally.  the  CoimcU  suggested  Jettison- 
ing the  •2.000.000.000  of  proposed  social- 
security  tai  Increases,  and  lowering  tbe  origi- 
nal propoaed  Increase  In  corporate  and  In- 
come Uxes  well  below  M.000.000.000. 

In  addition,  the  councU  urged  the  Presi- 
dent ratlier  signlflcantly  to  extend  present 
provisions  for  unemployment  benefits  under 
■odal  security,  and  to  provide  limited  funds 
for  planning  public  works  programs  in  areas 
where  serious  Joblessness  U  already  appear- 
ing. 

Although  these  last  two  recommendatloixs 
give  a  certain  grim  emphasis  to  the  whole  re- 
port, the  Presidents  decision  was  simply  to 
stand  pat  on  his  January  program.  He  )s 
said  to  have  reasoned  that  he  would  only 
undermine  confidence  still  further  by  ad- 
mitting the  possibUity  of  a  depresalon  at 
this  Jtmctxire. 

Considering  how  seldom  his  experts  are 
unanimous.  It  Is  rather  surprising  that  the 
President  should  have  Ignored  them  when 
they  agreed  for  once.  For.  In  fact,  there  are 
four  separate  and  distinct  theories  current 
In  the  highest  administration  quarters,  alaout 
how  to  deal  with  depression. 

■MTDIB  HAS  HIS  OWN 

Theory  1  U  that  of  Dr.  Leon  Keyserling. 
Keyserling  is  a  New  Dealer,  believes  In  a 
managed  econc«ny,  and  advocates  stablllBing 
the  economy  at  Its  present  high  level  by 
major  governmental  efforts,  If  necessary. 
Theory  2  Is  that  of  Dr.  Keyserllng's  chief, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Advlaory 
CouncU,  Dr.  Edwin  Noiirse.  Dr.  Nourse  ad- 
vocates the  policy  popular  with  businesses, 
of  drastically  reducing  both  Government  ex- 
penditures and  taxes. 

Theory  3  Is  that  of  Treasury  Secretary 
John  Snyder.  He  is  close  to  Nourse.  but 
differs  from  him  In  Insisting  that  business 
is  still  good  and  the  prospects  arc  not  alarm- 
ing. 

Finally,  theory  4  Is  that  propounded  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  by  Marrlner  Eccles. 
He  la  close  to  Keyserling.  but  believes  the 
present  economic  level  cannot  be  maintained 
and  accepts  the  InevitabUlty  of  considerable 
disinflation. 

Since  Eccles  thinks  the  hvanp  must  come 
some  day.  he  would  prefer  It  to  happen  now. 
But  he.  too.  wants  the  Government  to  Inter- 
vene maaalvcly  before  the  readjustment  be- 
comes •  sarkms  slump,  to  stabUlze  the  econ- 
omy at  a  level  lower  than  Keyserling  ad- 
vocates. 

These  are  extremely  Iwlef  and  crude  sum- 
maries  ot   complex   an4  expert   vlewpomts. 


Inevitably,  they  distort  a  lltUe.  (Keyserling. 
for  Instance,  wants  price  readJtistmenU  as 
much  as  Bccles.  but  insists  they  must  be  ac- 
complished with  no  transitional  hard  times.) 
Nonetheless,  the  divergence  of  the  \iewpolnU 
Is  sufficiently  Indicated  to  show  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  nothing  like  a  master  pUn 
fOT  dealing  with  a  possible  depression. 

There  cannot  be  a  master  plan,  when  the 
men  who  should  be  making  It  are  all  travel- 
ing In  different  directions,  without  higher 
direction  from  the  President.  In  the  end, 
of  course,  political  pressures  are  likely  to 
recommend  Dr.  Kejraerling's  approach  to  the 
White  House. 

If  the  forecasters  are  correct,  and  bad 
times  really  come,  the  administration  will 
seek  to  promote  recovery  by  spending.  But 
even  the  spending  theory  will  not  be  given  • 
fair  trial.  If  It  Is  applied  haphazard  and  In 
crisis. 


MiKtary  Pay  for  Teckmcal  Competenca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  ixnnsxAMA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRE8ENTATIVW 

Tneatay.  May  24. 1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  great  responsibility; 
the  urgent,  imlstent,  continuing  need  to 
maintain  the  best  military  organliatlon 
in  the  world.  It  need  not  be  the  largest. 
Weight  of  niunbers  is  no  longer  the  sole 
measure  of  power.  It  must  be  the 
smartest;  the  most  skillful  at  every  tech- 
nical talent  related  to  the  complexity  of 
all-out  war.    It  must  be  the  best. 

It  must  be  able  to  defend  the  United 
States  today  or  tomorrow  against  any 
force  that  can  be  assembled  or  developed 
by  scientific  research. 

^o  single  weapon  or  combination  of 
weapons  can  achieve  this  national  secu- 
rity for  us.     This  year,  next  year,  and  In 
'the  foreseeable  future  this  Nation  will  be 
defended  by  people. 

People  operate  and  direct  the  weapons 
we  have  today.  People  will  direct  and 
operate  the  weapons  of  tomorrow.  It 
will  be  people  who  will  convert  to- 
morrow's scientific  developments  into 
weapons  that  may  decide  whether  this 
country  can  survive.  Those  weapons, 
too,  wlU  be  directed  and  controlled  by 
people.    By  our  people,  I  hope. 

Even  in  a  robot  world  such  as  fiction 
writers  dream  of.  the  robots  would  be 
controlled  by  people. 

Our  security  rests,  therefore,  In  keep- 
ing our  defense  organization  supplied 
with  the  best  qualified  technical  service- 
men our  country  can  produce.  To  some 
extent  we  can  create  them.  In  our  mili- 
tary schools  and  research  laboratories 
we  train  experts  in  a  hundred  branches 
of  advanced  technology.  We  equip  them 
with  the  mental  capacity  to  make  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  their  own. 

But  in  order  to  benefit  from  their 
skills  we  must  be  able  to  retain  these 
men  after  they  have  finished  training. 
We  must  offer  them  a  reasonable  Induce- 
ment Instead  of  a  career  of  genteel 
poverty. 


The  national  defense  ceases  to  benefit 
when  an  electronics  engineer  resigns  and 
uses  his  technical  knowledge  to  devise 
an  improved  automatic  method  of  dis- 
pensing soft  drinks. 

Most  of  the  officers  are  engineers,  of 
one  classification  or  !te\'eral.  All  of  them 
have  talents  valuable  to  private  indtwtry 
and  many  of  the  most  accomplished  go 
into  private  indu.<=try.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising In  a  civilization  where  achieve- 
ment is  so  frequently  measured  by  the 
financial  reward  It  receives,  and  where 
the  differential  between  service  pay  and 
that  offered  by  indtistry  is  so  great. 

In  the  Navy  alone,  and  the  other  serv- 
ices have  suffered  similarly,  almost  3.000 
Regular  officers — career  officers,  that  Is — 
almost  3,000  resigned  during  the  first 
3>4  years  after  World  War  H.  More 
than  a  third  said  flatly  that  the  pay  was 
inadequate.  Most  of  the  others  said  the 
same  thing  Indirectly.  Most  had  Jobs 
waiting  for  them  in  private  industry. 

Most  of  us  have  encountered  the  situ- 
ation. We  have  appointed  talented 
young  men  to  the  military  academies; 
have  watched  pridefully  when  they  grad- 
uated with  honors,  only  to  di.'^cover  a 
few  short  years  later  that  they  have  left 
the  military  for  an  adequate  llvlnf  in 
business. 

The  iMite  for  our  present  military  pay 
ical«  waa  eatabiished  In  1906  and  hai 
been  meagerly  increa.-^d  since  then  to 
correct  only  a  few  of  iU  most  giarlnf 
hardships. 

There  was  no  Air  Force  40  years  ago; 
the  Cavalry  was  the  glamor  service. 
There  were  no  armored  divisions;  no 
guided  missiles.  Navy  ships  were  slow, 
coal-burning  vessels  with  low-pressure 
steam  and  simple  machinery.  Gun- 
nery was  a  matter  of  simply  pointing 
the  weapbn  at  a  visible  target.  Radio, 
a  crude  combination  of  sparks  and  crys- 
tals. Radar.  Sonar,  lioran;  the  new 
sciences  of  electronics  and  nucleonics 
were  all  in  the  fut'ire. 

These  and  other  new  sciences  Influ- 
ence our  daily  lives,  and  new  develop- 
ments in  any  of  them  may  completely 
alter  our  future.  We  need  and  must 
have  in  our  National  Military  Establish- 
ment the  men  to  carry  on  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  our  modem 
weapons.  We  must  provide  an  emolu- 
ment commensurate  not  only  with  the 
increase  in  actual  costs  of  living,  but  one 
which  will  be  attractive  to  the  capable, 
ambitious  officers  who  are  qualified  right 
now  for  positions  outside  the  military 
service;  positions  where  they  could  rear 
their  families  on  a  scale  of  relative  lux- 
ury compared  to  the  living  we  offer  them. 
Mazxy  of  them  are  awaiting  congres- 
sional action  on  this  measure  before  they 
decide  what  they  must  do.  Generally, 
they  are  highly  efficient,  battle-seasoned 
officers  who  are  devoted  to  the  service 
and  anxious  to  remain  on  active  duty  if 
their  economic  security  is  reasonably  as. 

sured. 

Passage  of  this  measure  win  Insure 
that  economic  security  to  our  service- 
men and  I  consider  its  passage  by  the 
Congress  essential  to  our  national  secur- 
ity. 
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Trouble  in  tbe  Paradiie   of  the   Pacific 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

~^  or  CAurouoA 

W  THX  HOUSE  OF  RBPRXSENTATTVSS 

Tuetday.  May  24.  1949 

Ut.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  &fr. 
Speaker,  the  following  self-explanatory 
communication  from  my  good  friend, 
Arthur  C  Schoen  of  Honolulu,  should  be 
of  Interest  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

We  In  California  are  deeply  concerned 
over  any  extensive  work  stoppage  which 
results  in  a  lack  of  trade  and  shipping 
between  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the 
mainland.  I  think  it  Is  high  time  that 
the  Department  of  Labor,  using  the  au- 
thority which  has  been  given  It  by  the 
Congress,  look  Into  this  situation  and 
make  every  possible  effort  to  stop  the 
strike  of  the  ILWU  which  threatens  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  with  bankruptcy  if 
continued. 

ATHLtnc  SmTLT  or  Haw  ah.  Ltd  . 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  May  20.  1949. 

Bon.  J.  Z.  ANDKXSON. 

House  of  Rf  present  at  ires, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ms.  ANocssoN :  I  bate  to  pUe  the  bur- 
dens of  an  outlander  on  your  shoulders  but 
as  we  have  no  one  to  rote  for  us  and  as  Cal- 
ifornia Is  our  nearest  neighbor  and  one  of 
our  principal  suppliers,  I  am  turning  to  you 
for  help. 

I  am.  as  you  know,  an  American  citizen 
and  taxpayer  (also  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  tin- 
paid  tax  collectors).  Hawaii  Is  my  native 
land  and  the  birthplace  of  my  mother  and 
grandmother.  My  father  was  a  Caiifornlan. 
I  am  a  vetieran  of  World  War  II.  having  served 
in  the  Nary  from  July  1942  until  November 
IM5  I  saw  action  as  shore  based  Navy  in 
the  battles  for  the  Marshalls  (^Juro.  Eni- 
wetok)  and  the  Marianas  (Salpan).  I  am  a 
married  man  with  two  sons.  The  buslneoses, 
which  I  built  and  operate,  have  27  full-time 
employees,  many  of  whom  aie  stockholders. 
I  was  ^>cclal  assistant  to  the  NRA  admin- 
istrator for  Hawaii  in  1934  at  his  request  and 
while  in  this  position  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Retail  Merchants  Association. 

I  believe  the  above  qualities  me  to  t>e  heard 
by  the  elected  Representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  My  request  is  for  Immediate 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
us  relief  from  this  strike  of  the  ILWU  which 
Is  seriously  damaging  the  economy  of  this 
Territory  of  over  half  a  million  Americans 
and  threatens  many  of  us  with  t>ankruptcy 
if  continued. 

This  is  no  ordinary  strike  nor  shotild  un- 
informed or  partiaUy  informed  people  decide 
hurriedly  that  it  is.  The  only  means  of  sup- 
plying thli  Territory  with  food,  clothing,  and 
all  other  merchandise  Is  by  ocean  freight. 
The  only  means  of  exporting  our  sugar. 
pineapples,  and  manufactured  prodticts  Is 
toy  ocean  freight.  A  glance  at  a  map  wUl 
Otoow  that  truck  and  railroad  service  are  not 
available.  Therefore  one  union,  dominated 
by  a  few  men.  absolutely  controls  our  com- 
merce. At  any  time  that  they  decide  that 
conditions  are  not  to  their  liking,  our  com- 
BBorce  is  brought  to  a  oomplete  standstill. 

Tins  union  is  a  completo  iMisiopoiy — in 
fact  a  perfect  one  as  it  is  protected  by  Fed- 
eral law.  Other  monopolies  are  prosecuted. 
Obviously,  such  a  union  has  no  place  in  the 
American  system  and  alnoe  tt  was  brotight 
to  power  by  Federal  law.  the  Federal  OoT' 
mam»nl  must  regulau  it. 
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act  to  prevent  a  small  group  of 
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James  Forrestal 
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IN  THE  pOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"uesday.  May  24.  1949 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
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tragedy  of  James  Forrestal  is  an  Amer- 

The  tension  and  the  fatigue 

from  overwork,  paved  the  way  for 

Forrestal  gave  unsparingly  of  his 

his  nerves.     He  gave  in  greater 

many  men  in  the  service  of 

those  resources  of  strength  and 

t  men  apart.    But  at  the  hour  of 

effort — he  was  denied  a  dlstlnc- 

d^rved — freedom  from   base   and 

questioning  of  his  motives.     No 

piibllc  life  Is  above  criticism.     No 

wo\|ld  be  safe  without  criticism  of  its 

tbe  American  tragedy  Is  that 

naen  are  subjected  to  such  vicious 

liaseless  caluiunj  that  tbe  wonder 


is  any  decent  men  want  to  serve  their  cotm- 
try. 

Reporters  and  commentators  and  editors 
are  busy  tonight  trying  to  And  out  how  many 
times  In  recent  months  Forrestal  attempted 
suicide.  Good  reporters  have  done  their  Job 
admirably  in  giving  all  the  details  of 
ForresUl's  plunge  to  death.  But  this  death 
of  ForresUl  is  more  than  a  story  of  a  tragic 
event.  It  should  be  the  hour  of  deep  soul 
searching  by  Americans — of  questioning  of 
how  far  we  can  go  in  pillorying  and  crucify- 
ing men  in  public  office.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say  that  Forrestal  made  a  mistake,  if  mis- 
take he  did  make,  in  following  this  or  that 
particular  course  of  action  in  his  heart- 
breaking job  as  first  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Democracy  requires  full  information  and  a 
balancing  of  views  and  no  man's  plan  is 
God's  plan.  But  to  have  subjected  Forrestal 
to  the  charge  that  he  was  a  tool  of  Wall 
Street,  that  he  was  a  vicious  warmonger,  that 
he  was  using  the  crisis  of  the  world  merely  to 
enhance  his  own  power  or  his  profit — and 
yet  to  have  withheld  proof  of  such  a  charge — 
Is  a  crime  that  some  Journalists  and  radio 
commentators  have  been  guilty  of:  guilty  In 
a  way  that  taints  American  sense  of  fair  play. 

Washington  and  this  country  need  a  shak- 
ing up — a  reorientation  of  our  public  life. 
There  Is  too  much  slander  and  too  little  de- 
bate. The  forces  of  the  mud  sUnger  are 
more  potent  than  the  forces  of  restson.  It 
is  getting  more  and  more  difScuIt  to  discuss 
public  problems,  because  It  Is  easier  for  the 
vicious,  for  the  unscrupulous,  for  the  spe- 
cial interests — whether  minority  or  majority 
Interests,  whether  financial  or  economic  In- 
terests— to  attack  rather  than  to  argue.  Ru- 
mors and  gossip  fill  the  air  and  the  columns 
of  newspapers  to  an  extent  that  social  his- 
torians some  day  will  look  upon  with  amaze- 
ment. Decent  reporters  and  commentators 
everywhere  must  combat  the  few  raucuous- 
voiced.  Insinuating,  villainous  men  who  are 
setting  the  fashion,  which  has  gone  Into 
legislative  halls  and  public  cffices  every- 
where, the  fashion  of  vllllficatlon.  President 
Truman  said  a  man  had  to  be  a  man  of  Iron 
and  have  elephant  skin  to  be  In  public  office. 
The  President  may  well  have  added  that  a 
man  in  public  office  today  has  to  be  without 
a  heart  and  nerves.  And  pity  the  nation 
that  eventually  gets  rulers  without  heart  and 
nerves.  But  we  are  asking  for  It.  Too  many 
want  to  listen  to  the  vicious  gossip  and  bat- 
tering criticism  of  verbal  assassins,  because, 
perhaps.  It  is  too  much  work  to  listen  to 
debate  or  argument.  Who  are  these  self- 
appointed  slanderers  and  critics,  who  but 
by  the  grace  of  a  microphone  and  a  type- 
writer set  themselves  up  to  judge  the  pub- 
lic weal  and  pillory  public  men?  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  certain  men  at  the 
microphone  and  at  the  typewriter  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  public  scrutiny  and 
criticism  that  public  men  are  subjected  to. 
Incidentally,  have  you  ever  tried  to  criticize 
any  of  these  so-called  public  tribunes,  and 
see  the  howl  they  set  up,  declaring  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  air  are  violated?  The 
death  of  Forrestal  is  a  moment  in  which 
Americans  ought  to  begin  to  examine  the 
record. 

Up  In  Montreal  today  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  meeting  in  annual 
session  described  the  suicide  of  Forrestal  aa 
a  "famUlar  reaction  to  excessive  stresses  and 
strains.  "  The  association  issued  a  statement 
tonight  expressing  regret  at  the  public  atti- 
tude toward  Forrestal  s  illness.  Ihe  state- 
ment said:  "We  see  in  the  papers  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Forreetal's  death  from  the  result  of 
an  acute  attack  of  depression  that  is  so  com- 
mon in  middle  life.  The  war  has  shown  that 
there  Is  a  breaking  point  for  every  one  of  us, 
if  the  pressures  are  great  enough.  No  one 
is  Immune  from  the  effects  of  stress  and  ex- 
baustion.    To  ridicvUe  such  sickness   is   to 
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revert  to  the  dark  ages  of  superstition 
when  such  Ulneas  siiould  be  understood  in 
the  Ught  of  present  scientific  knowledge  as 
a  familiar  reaction  to  excessive  atressses  and 
strains.  Tbe  accomplishments  of  such  peo- 
ple as  former  Secretary  Forrestal  speak  for 
themselves.  If  this  man's  heart  had  given 
way  first,  beneath  the  burden,  instead  of  his 
overcharged  emotions  it  would  have  fallen 
Into  the  round  of  any  ordinary  Ulness  and 
no  special  emphasis  would  have  been  given 
to  it.  The  fact  Is  that  tlie  outlook  for  recov- 
ery from  such  illness  Is  as  good  as  for  other 
illnesses  from  which  we  recover  completely 
and  carry  on  as  effectively  as  before.  It  Is 
too  bad  that  while  Mr.  Forrestal  was  being 
given  the  finest  kind  of  medical  care  he  was 
subjected  to  the  destructive  infiuence  of 
unenlightened  attacks.  It  is  regrettable  that 
in  this  day  and  time  such  conditions  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  any  other  Ulneas  by  the 
public  at  large." 

This  is  a  timely  statement.  It  needs  to  be 
repeated  to  every  corner  of  the  land.  And 
lest  foul  gossip  get  the  upper  iiand  in  this 
tragic  hour — as  tragic  to  ttie  Nation  as  it  is 
to  the  man — let  me  say  this — nothing  was 
done  by  Mr.  Forrestal  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense — that  has  not  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed for  any  errors  that  might  have  ai'lsen 
in  moments  of  stress.  The  greatest  stress 
and  strain  that  Forrestal  suffered  came  when 
he  left  office — when  he  left  feeling  as  though 
he  had  not  been  understood  or  appreciated — 
for  that  is  the  meaning  of  those  lines  of 
poetry  on  the  open  page  of  the  book  of  poems 
found  at  his  bedside — that  passage  from 
Sophocles — 

'That  deeds  that  he  hath  done 
Seem  hostile  all  to  hostile  eyes." 

This  is  an  American  tragedy  as  old  as 
Greek  tragedy.  I  think  the  time  is  come,  too, 
for  an  end  to  vicious  political  debate — to 
hysteria  among  the  people  Invoked  by  un- 
substantiated or  half-supported  accusations 
against  individuals  who  haven't  even  been 
given  trial.  Communism  has  no  greater  ally 
in  this  country  than  the  half -backed  hyster- 
ical charges  against  leaders  of  this  coimtry 
by  political  opponents.  Breaking  down 
proper  respect  for  certain  officials,  too,  is 
doing  more  to  help  anarchy  and  communism 
than  all  the  muddled-brained  extreme  left- 
wingers  who  are  tools  of  cunning  and  dan- 
gerous men.  Let's  get  back  to  debate  and 
put  an  end  to  evil  tongues. 


Coddling    of    Nazi    Cartelists    by    AMG 
Shapes  Into  Explosive  Issue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column,  written  by  Charles  Van 
Devander,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post  of  May  20,  1949.  is  further 
proof  that  we  are  building  another 
Frankenstein  in  Germany.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  insist  that  President  Truman's 
policies  be  carried  out  In  that  area: 

COOOLINC    or    NAZI    CASTELISTS    BT    AUG    SHAPSS 

INTO  xxPLosrvx  isstrs 

(By  Charles  Van  Devander) 

Washington,    May    20. — The    coddling   of 

Nazi    cartelists    by    the    American    military 

government  in  Germany  is  rapidly  becoming 
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the  most  explosive  issue  in  Wasiiington. 
President  Truman  Is  watching  the  situation 
closely  and  may  eventtiaUy  have  to  Intervene 
dramatically.  The  Army  Department,  tem- 
porarily headless  since  the  resignation  of 
Secretary  Boyall,  Is  strictly  in  the  middle. 
Apparently  It  is  helpless  to  guide  events  or 
to  persuade  AMO  officials  In  Gencany  to 
carry  out  aimounced  United  States  policy, 
wtiich  U  to  smash  the  big  Nazi  combines 
once  and  for  all. 

The  history  of  recent  events  in  this  field 
is  almost  too  fantastic  to  be  believed.  Yet, 
the  story  of  sabotage  of  United  States  policy 
by  United  States  representattves  in  Germany 
is  now  completely  doctimented. 

Best  place  to  pick  up  the  story  is  with  the 
appointment  of  a  civUian  committee  late 
last  year  by  then  Secretary  RoyaU  to  con- 
duct an  Impartial  investigation  of  diarges 
that  the  decartelixation  prof^ram  had  broken 
down.  Tbe  committee,  headed  by  Garland 
Ferguson,  of  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
held  bearings  In  Germany.  Three  weeks  ago 
this  committee  reported  ttiat  the  charges 
were  true.  The  men  in  charge  of  breaking 
up  the  German  cartels  were  unsympathetic 
with  the  program;  therefore  there  was  no 
record  of  achievement  in  carrying  out  the 
Job. 

The  world-wide  I.  G.  Farben  tnist,  whose 
main  plants  at  Frankfurt  were  miraculously 
spared  by  Briiiah  and  American  bombs  which 
leveled  the  rest  of  the  city,  Is  still  function- 
ing. The  Ruhr  indtistrial  combines  are 
untouched.  Proceedings  have  been  dropped 
against  the  German  subsidiary  and  affiliate 
of  SKF.  the  Swedish  ball-bearing  combine. 
In  effect,  the  committee  recommended 
that  three  men  responsible  for  this  8alK)tage 
of  United  States  policy  be  fired.  It  named 
Richardson  Bronson.  chief  of  the  decartell- 
zation  branch  of  AMG;  Lawrence  WUklnson. 
his  economic  adviser;  and  PhUlp  Hawkins, 
deputy  to  Wilkinson.  Hawkins,  incidentally. 
Is  the  son-in-law  of  Gen.  William  H.  Draper, 
Jr.,  New  York  banker,  who.  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  first  charted  that  scrft 
policy  on  cartels. 

These  men  have  not  been  fired.  Instead 
they  are  now  carrying  out  flagrant  reprisals 
against  subordinates  in  AMG  who  testified 
before  the  Ferguson  committee  at  its  invi- 
tation. Wilkinson  brazenly  described  the 
official  Army  report  criticizing  his  activities 
as  "low  comedy." 

The  recall  of  MUltary  Governor  Gen.  Lu- 
cius Clay  was  directly  connected  with  the 
faUure  of  the  decartelization  program,  which 
has  the  support  of  President  Truman.  The 
Ferguson  committee  had  let  Clay  down  easUy 
with  the  probably  accurate  statement  that 
he  had  been  misled  by  AMG  aides.  Clay's 
lack  of  tinderstanding  of  the  whole  problem 
was  Indicated,  however,  by  his  comparison 
of  the  situation  In  Germany  to  laboricm 
antitrust  prosecutions  here  at  home  and  his 
statement  that  "we  must  expect  constant 
efforts  to  circumvent  the  law  in  Germany." 
Without  notice  to  the  Army  Department, 
General  Clay  suspended  one  AMG  critic, 
Alexander  Sacks,  as  his  last  act  before  leav- 
ing Berlin.  The  suspension  was  promptly 
lifted  by  Acting  Army  Secretary  Gordon 
Gray.  Immediately  after  Clay  left  the  trio 
which  had  misled  him — Bronson,  Wilkinson. 
and  Hawkins — turned  on  another  critic. 
Under  guise  of  economy — which  may  pre- 
clude review  or  reversal  by  the  Army  De- 
partment— they  fired  Charles  H.  CoUison, 
deputy  chief  of  the  decartelization  branch. 
Collison,  like  Sacks,  had  testified  critically 
Ijefore  the  Ferguson  committee.  The  Army 
Department  first  learned  of  CoUison's  dis- 
missal from  press  dispatches. 

President  Truman  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  German  cartels,  which  did  so  much 
to  bring  Hitler  to  power  and  to  provoke 
World  War  It,  mtist  be  broken  up  and  never 


permitted  to  revive  as  they  did  after  the  first 
war.  There  are  indications  tiiat  he  has  been 
quietly  incensed  by  what  has  gone  on  In 
American  military  government  during  xhm 
past  S  years.  Tbe  Army  is  now  making  an 
analysis  at  tbe  Fergueon  report. 

John  H.  IfoCloy,  as  newly  appointed  United 
States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  is 
stepping  into  the  midst  of  this  malodorous 
mess.  Tbe  only  convincing  evidence  that 
tbe  Trtiman  program  finally  is  to  be  carried 
out  wiU  come  If  he  sends  tbe  Bronson-WU- 
klnson- Hawkins  trio  boOM  on  the  next  boat 
after  he  arrive*. 


Walkerrillc  Fire  Department  Has  B«ca  b 
Service  Almost  SO  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24,  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  out- 
standing record  made  by  the  Walker- 
ville.  Mont.,  fire  department. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  organ- 
ization are  personal  friends  of  mine  and 
I  value  their  friendship  highly.  They 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
their  city,  to  Butte,  and  to  Montana. 
Their  community  spirit  is  remarkable 
and  their  efforts  to  make  their  city  out- 
standing are  recognized  by  all. 

To  Chief  Walter  Murphy  and  all  the 
members  of  the  department,  I  want  to 
say  thanks  for  your  work  over  the  years 
and  to  all  of  you  I  want  to  extend  my 
personal  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
for  a  job  well  done. 

The  article  from  the  Montana  Stand- 
ard for  April  11,  1949.  follows: 

WALKSBVnXX    rUtZ    DEPAKTMZNT    HAS    BXCH    UT 
SZSVICX  NXASLT   SO   TXAH8 

Walkerville's  volunteer  fire  department  la 
entering  on  its  forty-seventh  year  of  service 
to  the  hill  city,  and  at  a  recent  anniversary 
meeting  and  dinner  members  reviewed  an 
enviable  record  and  then  turned  to  the  tutiire 
with  plans  to  continue  the  improvement  of 
the  home  neighborhood. 

At  the  banquet  meeting,  presided  over  by 
Chief  Walter  Murphy,  who  was  taking  office 
for  a  third  consecutive  term,  and  with  Gar- 
field Harris  as  master  of  ceremonies,  it  was 
recalled  that  the  original  fire  department  was 
formed  in  1903  by  a  group  of  civic-minded 
residents  who  feared  the  scourge  of  fire. 

During  the  organization  meeting  Mike 
Murray  was  elected  chief,  a  position  be  held 
untU  1907,  when  he  declined  to  continue  in 
office.  The  department's  equipment  at  that 
time,  It  was  recaUed.  consisted  of  a  handcart, 
a  minimum  amount  of  hose,  an  ax,  one  noB* 
zle.  and  one  hydrant  wrench. 

Fire  fighting  In  those  days  amounted  to  a 
simple  task  of  pouring  hundreds  of  gallons 
of  water  on  the  burning  area  and  more  often 
than  not  the  water  damage  was  far  greater 
than  would  have  resulted  from  the  flames. 
Nevertheless,  the  fire  fighters  did  the  bast 
they  could  with  tlie  tools  at  hand  and  bappUy 
the  fire  losses  were  held  at  a  minimum. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  department 
was  organmsd,  old  timers  recalled,  the  mem- 
Iwrsli^  sintlTit  to  avoid  a  drenclUng  in  cold 
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i[r«ath«r — th»t  ma  when  most  flr*«  oc- 
cuiT«cl — instituted  an  eoucational  campaign. 
one  ttiat  U  being  carried  on  today  on  a  na- 
tional acale — "prerent  Area." 

The  department  progreased  through  the 
years,  and  In  1936  a  •ecoud-band  automobile 
iras  procured.  The  machine  had  been  the 
private  car  of  the  late  L.  O.  Kvana.  Pxmda 
were  Umlted  at  the  time,  and  designs  for 
motorlaed  flre-fightlng  eqxilpment  were 
•caiee — but  the  membership  relied  on  in- 
genuity and  Initiative  to  rebuild  the  ma- 
chine. 

HoweTer.  with  such  craftsmen  as  Raymond 
Fontaln:  Henry  Sullivan,  who  designed  the 
body.  FrancU  HoUand;  Mike  Peters;  Joe 
Chtn-ch;  Garfield  Harris;  Walter  Cannon; 
Domlnlek  Ravason;  and  Joe  McNulty  on  pipe, 
carpenter,  and  tin  work:  and  Frank  Carney, 
while  not  a  resident  of  the  city,  as  mechanic, 
a  fVrst-claas  truck  was  turned  out. 

This  rebuilt  machine  served  the  city  well 
until  198©.  when  It  was  called  Into  service 
for  a  big  fire.  The  truck  reached  the  scene 
of  the  blaae  without  mishap — a  fortunate 
8it\iatlon  because  It  had  no  brakes — and  was 
brought  to  a  stop  within  a  few  feet  of  a 
hot  burning  tire  only  by  losing  momenttmi 
on  an  uphill  run. 

Fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  firemen  and 
not  overlooking  the  value  al  prc^)erty  thaf 
could  be  lost  In  an  emergency,  members  of 
the  department  took  steps  to  procure  a  new 
truck.  With  the  aid  of  friends,  who  sym- 
pathised In  the  cause,  and  through  benefit 
socials,  enough  money  was  realised  to  pur- 
clMM  the  truck  now  In  use. 

TlM  present  truck  was  added  to  the  depart- 
ment in  1039  but  improvements  have  been 
added  as  they  were  developed  by  manufac- 
turers of  flre-flghtlng  equipment.  While  the 
truck  is  10  years  old.  U  compares  with  those 
of  the  current  era  In  performance  and  reli- 
ability and  is  seldom  out  of  service  for  repairs. 
Members  of  the  department  serve  without 
pay  but  they  seldom  miss  a  regtilar  meeUng 
or  practice  session  to  keep  in  trim  for  an 
emergency. 

In  seeking  out  and  eliminating  the  causes 
of  ars  the  firemen  naturally  find  other  con- 
dltkma  In  the  ccmmuntty  thst  can  be  Im- 
proved and  these  matters  are  discxiased  and 
steps  taken  to  develop  and  Improve  the 
neighborhood.  As  a  consequence  the  depart* 
ment  plays  a  vital  role  In  city  afTalrs. 

Among  Improvements  in  Walkerville  con- 
templated for  the  current  year  and  backed 
by  the  flrenaen  Is  a  proposed  i»ew  lighting 
system.  LighU  presently  In  use  are  to  be 
replaced  with  modem  fixtures  and  when 
the  project  is  completed  will  make  Walker- 
ville one  of  the  liest  lighted  communities  In 
tMv  region. 

The  WalkerAllle  department  is  the  posses- 
sor of  an  electric  hose  drier,  believed  to  be 
the  only  one  In  this  region.  It  was  pur- 
ciiaaed  from  funds  provided  by  the  firemen 
from  social  activities.  The  department  has 
also  taken  steps  to  i»rotect  the  membership 
In  the  event  of  Injuries  suffered  while  fighting 
fires  by  purchasing  Insurance. 

In  addition  members  at  the  organisation 
have  perfected  a  rellsf  MMCiatlon  In  ac- 
cortlance  with  State  laws — an  organization 
that  devotes  its  efforts  to  the  welfsre  and 
protection  of  members  who  risk  their  lives 
that  the  lives  and  property  of  others  can  t)e 
protected  frr  m  loss  and  dastrueUon  by  fire. 
Bssldee  Mr.  Murray,  first  oAesrs  of  the 
daiMtasent  were  John  Purcell.  assistant  chief: 
J.  W.  Wilcox,  secretary:  Mike  Peters,  treas- 
urer: John  McOraw.  captain  No.  1;  Pat 
Oleaaon,  captain  No.  2;  Bd  Flnnegan.  fore- 
man No.  1:  William  Cuff,  foreman  No.  3. 

Chiefs  of  the  department  following  Mr. 
Murray  and  their  terms  of  oAce  Included 
JarJi  WheUn.  1907  to  1909;  Joe  Brlney.  1906 
to  ISli.  Jeff  McNamsc.  1913  to  1914;  Frank 
Dent.  1914;  Jerry  Hurley.  1914  to  1917:  Al 
Davis.    1917   to   1918;   VIrgU   Vacherle.    1918 
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SaTei  "Fooa  Hitier^— Gtck- 


Dowil  Is  oa  Foes  of  Cartels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THK  HGDSE  of  REPRBSENTATTVES 

TiJksday,  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  MXJLrER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post  of  May  22,  1949,  one  by 
Arthur  Ma&  >olo,  and  the  other  by  Ernest 
Leiser.  again  directs  attention  to  the 
serious  situs  tion  extant  In  Germany  with 
reference  tq  the  rebuilding  of  its  Indus- 
tries: 


AMO   FtaiNC 
Dowi 


Savss   "Fooo  HrrLn" — Caacx- 
Is  ON  Foes  or  Castkls 


(  By  Arthur  Massolo) 

Charles  H.  CoUlson.  fired  last  Thursday  as 
deputy  chief  trustbuster  In  the  American 
sone  of  Germany,  charged  on  Saturday  that 
he  was  disn  issed  as  he  was  preparing  to 
crack  down  o  i  a  "little  fuehrer"  who  operates 
a  multlmlll  on-dollar  food  monopoly  in 
Hesse. 

Colllson  U  entitled  the  German  as  Frtta 
Diets,  a  form  >r  Nazi  whom  he  has  had  under 
Investigation  since  September. 

In  a  radio  1  elephone  Interview  from  Frank- 
fort. Colllson  told  the  Post  Home  News  that 
his  Inquiry  lad  disclosed  that  Diets  mads 
93.000.000  OX}  American  food  shipments  to 
Germany  wben  the  currency  reforms  were 
instituted  a    ear  ago. 

"I  had  beei  working  on  this  case  since  last 
September."  '  Colllson  said.  "I  had  it  cracked 
and  I  wa.1  tiytng  to  present  it  when  I  was 
fired.  I  hsMp  100  witnesses,  but  they  are 
being  Intimidated  by  DIeU.  The  United 
States  Oover^unent  Is  doing  notlxing  aiwut 
It." 


Colllson  said  that  he  had  been  released  be- 
cause of  his  testimony  before  the  special 
Army  Investigating  committee,  headed  by 
Garland  F.  Ferguson,  that  recently  acctised 
high  military  government  officials  of  not 
having  carried  out  the  antltrxist  program  In 
Germany. 

PTJT  OH  StjaFLUS  LIST 

Colllson  was  given  30-days  notice  last 
Thursday  and  put  on  the  surplus  list  by 
Richardson  Bronson.  United  States  Chief  of 
Decartellzatlon.  He  was  the  first  of  the  44 
employed  by  the  trust -busting  division  fired 
for  economy. 

"Bronson  told  me  that  I  was  fired  because 
of  my  testimony  before  the  Ferguson  com- 
mittee. It's  no  coincidence  that  I  have  Just 
come  out  with  discomforting  disclosures 
about  Diets  and  the  food  monopoly."  Colll- 
son said. 

Colllson  said  Dietz  has  broken  practically 
every  decartellzatlon  law  on  the  books.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Nazi  Party  for 
"3  or  4  months,"  he  said. 

OOT  A  KST  JOB 

In  1945.  Colllson  declared  Dletz  got  a  Job 
In  the  German  food  office,  and  was  put  In 
charge  of  issuing  licenses  to  distributors  of 
food  shipped  to  the  zone  from  the  United 
States. 

"He  was  supposed  to  hand  out  licenses  to 
other  distributors."  Colllson  explained.  "In 
fact .  three  companies  were  supposed  to  share, 
but  he  took  the  work  on  himself." 

Colllson  said  that  Dletz  Invested  100.000 
marks,  and  In  the  first  3  weeks  made  135.000. 
Within  3  years  he  made  836.000  marks,  a 
"neat  profit  of  696  percent." 

Colllson.  a  former  New  York  City  corpora- 
tion lawyer  associated  with  United  States 
Steel  and  Electric  Bond  &  Share,  explained 
how  Dietz  made  the  $3,000,000. 

"Before  the  currency  reform."  he  said, 
"Dletz  paid  United  States  banks  a  dollar  for 
a  dollar's  worth  of  food.  After  the  reform 
he  bad  to  pay  only  10  cents,  but  the  food  was 
still  worth  $1." 

Colllson  said  that  Diets  "openly  bragged 
that  if  I  continued  the  case  I  would  be  fired." 
He  said  that  three  witnesses,  working  in  the 
food  office,  have  been  declared  surplus. 
Others  are  being  Intimidated,  be  said. 

THST'xz  arxaiD  or  him 

"One  witness  told  me  the  other  day." 
Colllson  said,  "that  'I  am  more  afraid  of 
Dletz  than  I  am  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. He  has  more  power  here  than  the 
Americans.'  " 

"Who  Is  protecting  DleU?"  Colllson  was 
asked  over  the  phone. 

"That's  the  $64  question."  he  replied.  "I'm 
a  lawyer  and  I  can't  talk  until  I  have  sound 
proof." 

Colllson  said  he  meets  with  an  Army 
grievance  committee  soon  but  asserted,  "I 
plan  to  fight  this  out  as  long  as  I  can.  I 
won't  leave  here  until  I  receive  some  satis- 
faction." 

"Do  you  sse  any  evidence  of  a  revival  of 
Nazism?  "  he  was  asked. 

"I  can't  tell  you  over  the  phone."  he  said, 
"but  I've  got  one  case  that's  a  beaut." 

(By  Ernest  Letser) 

FsAWKmr.  May  30 — Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
former  United  States  military  governor  of 
Germany,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Army  Department  when,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  home,  he  reopened  the  pro- 
ceedings against  a  military  government  offl- 
clal  for  criticizing  that  body's  asserted  fail- 
ure to  break  up  German  Industrial  trusts 
In  the  American  Zone,  that  official  charged 
today. 

Alexander  Sacka.  former  member  of  the 
military  govemment'a  decartellzatlon  staff, 
now  employed  In  Its  democratizaticm  branch. 
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accused  the  military  government  of  "illegal 
proceedings"  in  seeking  bis  dismissal. 

Sacks  said  he  had  Just  learned  that  on 
May  13  Gordon  Gray,  acting  secretary  of 
the  Army,  had  notified  his  lawyer,  Wendell 
Berge,  former  United  States  assistant  attor- 
ney general,  that  the  case  against  him  had 
been  definitely  closed. 

"However.  General  Clay  on  May  14  ordered 
the  case  against  me  reopened."  Sacks  said. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  deny  that  he  bad 
sharply  criticized  a  ntmiber  of  military  gov- 
ernment officials  for  failure  to  implement  the 
United  Etates  Government's  policy  on  de- 
concentrating  the  giant  trusts  in  western 
Germany.  That  criticism  was  made  in  tes- 
timony to  the  investigative  committee 
headed  by  Garland  S.  Ferguson,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  probed  the 
decartellzatlon  program  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment here  last  December. 

"The  military  government  has  not  ques- 
tioned thus  far.  and  I  doubt  if  It  ever  will 
question  the  acctiracy  of  my  criticisms."  he 
pointed  out.  He  noted  tliat  the  Ferguson 
committee  report  "has  confirmed "  the 
charges   against  a   number   of  Clay's  aides. 

Sacks  said  that  as  a  loyal  public  servant, 
he  felt  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise 
than  criticize  the  decartellzatlon  policy  when 
called  on  to  testify  before  an  official  body. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  left  the  decartel- 
ization  staff  before  tlie  initial  attempt  last 
January  to  discharge  him. 

The  proceedings  were  then  dropped  on  or- 
ders of  Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall,  and 
h&  was  fully  reinstated.  Col.  James  Duke. 
military  government  personnel  officer,  told 
him  then  that  Clay  "disagreed"  with  the 
order,  and  was  filing  an  appeal  from  it. 

Sacks  has  been  ordered  to  appear  before  a 
military  government  grievance  board  hear- 
ing next  Wednesday.  "I  have  been  given 
only  9  days  advance  notice,"  he  said. 


President  Truman's  Socialistic  Propam — 
the  Record  to  Date 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24,  1949 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Candidate 
Truman  promised  the  voters  that  he 
would.  If  elected,  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act ;  prevent  falling  farm  prices:  pass  the 
civil-rights  biUs.  including  FEPC;  ex- 
tend rent  control  2  years:  reenact  legis- 
lation covering  price  control,  allocations, 
priorities,  and  rationing;  pass  a  Pair-La- 
bor Standards  Act;  pass  a  Public  Hous- 
ing Act;  and  extend  the  social-security 
program  to  include  socialized  medicine. 
After  5  months  what  has  he  accom- 
plished? 

So  far  not  one  of  these  promises  has 
been  kept,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  though 
not  one  of  them  can  be  kept  in  full. 
President  Truman  will  be  lucky  if  he  gets 
a  greatly  watered-down  version  of  any 
of  his  promises.  Certainly  his  request  to 
increase  taxes  by  $4,000,000,000  will  be 
turned  down  flatly. 

What  is  wrong?  Why  cannot  Presi- 
dent Truman  deUver?  The  Eighty-first 
Congress  is  composed  of  54  Democratic 
Senators  and  42  RepubUcan  Senators: 
263  Democratic  Representatives  and  171 
Republican  Representatives — a  substan- 


tial working  majority  in  each  branch  of 
the  Congress.  If  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress voted  together  they  could  pass 
President  Truman's  entire  program. 
But  President  Truman's  program  is  very 
largely  a  socialistic  program,  and  Jeffer- 
soman  Democrats  do  not  believe  in  a 
socialistic  program.  Today  there  Is 
Uttle.  if  any.  difference  between  a  Re- 
publican and  a  conservative  Donocrat 
in  the  face  of  a  program  that  threatens 
to  hamstring  private  enterprise,  dis- 
courage savings,  and  place  the  national 
economy  in  the  hands  of  Government 
bureaucrats.  So  Jeffersonian  Democrats 
team  up  with  Republicans  to  block  the 
march  toward  socialism.  I  predict  that 
President  Truman  will  have  more  reason 
to  call  the  Eighty-first  Congress  names 
when  the  record  is  complete  than  he  had 
to  call  the  Eightieth  Congress  names. 

TBZ  TSUMAN   DEPSTSSICM 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Truman  deiH^esslon 
is  with  us.  Its  seeds  were  planted  last 
November  when  President  Truman  was 
elected  on  a  Socialist  platform  that  he 
swiped  from  Henry  Wallace.  Cutting 
the  margin  required  on  the  stock  market 
to  50  percent  will  not  save  us.  The 
trouble  is  not  one  of  dollars  and  cents,  it 
is  one  of  human  emotions  and  faith  in 
the  future.  What  is  needed  to  bring 
forth  investment  dollars  is  confldsnce  in 
the  Government.  Potential  investors 
want  a.«:surance  that  whatever  is  earned 
in  profits  will  not  be  branded  as  "ill  got- 
ten gains"  and  confiscated  by  punitive 
tax  policies. 

The  way  to  get  venture  capital  back 
into  the  investment  market  is  to  repu- 
diate the  Socialistic  promises  made  by 
the  President  in  his  campaign  speeches. 
and  repeated  as  recommendations  in  his 
messages  of  last  January  to  the  Congress. 
This  is  a  responsiblity  facing  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.      If  Trumair.<!  socialized 
medicine,  his  socialized  public  housing, 
his  greatly  expanded  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, his  request  for  power  to  control 
prices,  make  allocations,  and  establish 
priorities,  his  program  for  higher  taxes, 
and  so  forth  are  blocked  by  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  then  and  only  then  can  we 
expect  confidence  in  the  future  to  start 
the  flow  of  venture  capital  iMick  Into  the 
investment  market  so  it  can  be  put  to 
work  producing  the  goods  needed  by  a 
hungry  consuming  public. 

The  Truman  depression  is  growing  in 
depth  and  scope.  It  Is  the  direct  result 
of  the  Truman  program.  Call  it  "Sccial- 
ism,"  "redistribution  of  wealth."  "eco- 
nomic democracy."  "the  era  of  the  com- 
mon man"— call  it  by  any  fancy  name 
you  will — it  boils  down  to  the  silly  theory 
that  ever^'one  can  live  comfortably  with 
no  more  exertion  than  voting  himself 
a  check  from  the  Government. 

Under  President  Truman's  program 
the  creation  of  wealth  through  private 
initiative  l)ecomes  immoral;  and  the 
chief  function  of  Government  will  be  to 
take  from  the  "haves"  and  give  it  to  the 
"have  nots."  The  question  today  is,  "Will 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  be  able  to  hold 
the  line?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  method  for  achieving 
this  socialistic  program  is  so  clearly 
pomted  out  and  analyzed  in  an  editorial 


taken  from  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch dated  May  18,  1949.  that  I  include 
the  editorial  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  recommend  it  for  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  my  coUeacues: 


THX  piBcnnuL  Masmt  flak 

Heme  wasn't  built  In  a  day,  and  socialism 
can't  t>e  Imposed  upon  the  American  econ- 
on^y  overnight.  Washington  planners  are 
fully  aware  of  this.  That's  why  they  plan  to 
accomplish  their  ultimate  objective  "by  dribs 
and  drabs,"  piecemeal,  one  step  at  a  time. 

The  master  plan's  principal  advocates  are 
repc«-ted  to  be  Vice  Chairman  Keyaerllng.  of 
the  President's  CouncU  of  ■coaomic  Ad- 
visers; C.  Clrard  Davidson,  an  Aastatant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  Louis  Bean,  an 
economist  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
BoslcaUy  the  master  plan  envisions  an 
eventual  control  economy  that  wiU  mean 
perpetual  full  employment,  full  production 
and  full  consiunptlon  as  veil  as  personal  wad 
national  sectirlty.  Tbess  goals  are  not  bow 
achieved,  the  planners  believe,  bscaua*  too 
many  people  are  uneducated.  In  poor  health. 
living  in  sltims.  and  exploited  by  business- 
men who  sre  motivated  by  an  Instinct  for 
profit  rather  than  the  national  interest. 

Any  attempt  to  impose  the  plan  as  a  whcde 
at  one  fell  swocp  would  meet  with  deter- 
mined resistance.  So  the  plannera  pUn  to 
impose  It  a  little  at  a  time,  through  stibsUttas 
to  varloiis  blocs,  such  as  the  farmers: 
through  allocation  of  materials  as  part  of 
the  defense  plan;  through  Federal  constnK- 
tlon  projects;  Federal  housing.  Federal  loans 
to  favored  industries;  easy  Government 
credit  to  industries  in  need  of  expansinn 
either  in  the  public  interest  or  to  BMt 
defense  needs;  gradual  nationalization  of 
major  utUitles.  such  as  light  and  power;  price 
guaranties  to  encourage  new  business  enter- 
prise; extensive  Government  buying  and 
steeply  Increased  taxes  on  corporations  whoas 
undistributed  praftia  an  too  high;  tax  ease- 
ment for  essential  tn^WUles.  etc..  etc. 

Although  mass  production  of  s  greater  food 
supply  and  higher  production  through  great- 
er efficiency  have  thus  far  been  achieved 
only  through  the  Incentive  of  profit  expect- 
ancy, the  planners  hope  to  stlmxilate  indi- 
vidual effort  Dv  legislation,  one  law  at  a  time. 
They  wUl  bide  their  time  and  strike  when 
fear  of  war  or  of  unemployment  during  a 
threatened  depression,  or  both,  bring  mtts 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress. 

They  also  feel  that  they  can  win  price  sup- 
port in  Congress  for  piecemeal  welfare  legis- 
lation as  the  concomitant  of  their  economic 
master  plan — by  cheaper  food  prices  (sucb  as 
the  Brannan  farm-support  plan  proposas); 
by  cheaper,  tax -subsidized  Federal  boosing: 
by  higher  minimum  wages,  medical-care  in- 
surance, great  grants  to  education;  by  free 
lunches  to  miUions  of  pupils,  investments 
in  national  park  and  recreational  areas,  and 
other  such  projects  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Apparently  the  planners  believe  that  It 
would  be  possible  (in  a  free  coimtry)  not 
only  to  bring  about  this  Intricate'.y  Inter- 
locking and  Interdependent  social -economic 
structure — but  to  cut  each  piece  of  the  Jig- 
saw puzzle  so  cunningly  that  with  half  of 
them  in  place  the  others  would  drop  in  snug- 
ly and  almost  sutomaticaUj. 
*  Even  agreeing — for  the  sake  of  this  dls- 
ctiBSion — that  the  plan  were  humanly  feasi- 
ble and  that  It  would  be  Implemented  With- 
out political  exploitation  and  f avorltlsaa^  and 
without  destroying  individual  ent  '~ 
granting  all  these  fantastic 
two  questions  still  remain  to  b* 
"How  much  will  it  coat?"  and 

pav  for  It?"  ^  w    ..^ 

The  first  questitm  has  been  Ignored  by  OM 
planners;  some  of  tbam  art  said  to  baOtm 
that  no  matter  how  outlittant  the  cai*.y - 
ernment  spending  always  aids  prosperity. 
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Bxit  thrre  te  no  doubt  m  to  thm  answer  to 
tbe  Mcond  que^Uon. 

All  ol  us  vould  pay  tor  tt — and  at  a  rat* 
that  would  more  tbac  ccutraliar  any  tbco- 
rrtlcal  benefits  wc  coold  poaalbty  derive  from 
a  lederaUj  bamaaBCd  aad  rcftmanted  tcoo- 
any. 
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Patiera  for  Middle  East  Prosperity 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HlW  TOOK 
IH  THE  HOOSE  OP  RKPRSSKNTATU^ES 

Tuesday.  May  2<.  1949 

Mr.  MU1.TER.  Bir.  Speaker,  ttoe  fol- 
lowing article  written  by  John  C.  Henry 
and  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  22.  1949.  contains  a  great 
&tml  of  facttud  material  showing  the  ne- 
cessity  for  the  early  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  257.  which  I  introduced 
on  May  18.  1949.  and  which  is  being  co- 
sponsored  by  some  50  Members  of  this 
Congress : 

PftTTiaur  roa  MaioLx  East  P«o«»«urr— Public 

Woucs  PaoGKAM  AwArra  Poutkal  STAaarrT 

(By  Jobn  C.  Henry) 

btaMlahmant   at   a   rcaaiuxabi*    political 

ta  tba  MMdIt  itoat  eoold  act  the 

tut  a  program  «r  pMkBe  «wrka  in  tbat 

which  «o«M  fertBf  to  It  a  proapertty  n 

kas  not  known  tar  emturles. 

U  attempted  and  achlered  quickly  U  could 
•olT*  the  deaperate  problem  of  nearly  a  mU- 
Uon  Arabs,  dlaplaoed  by  creation  at  the  Jew- 
tm  Stato  ot  Ivad.  On  a  kMig-raB«a  basts.  It 
aot  only  seoooale  proapartty.  tt 
:  social  rebatMltatkm  to  countries 
in  ancient  culture  but  weak 
democracy.  It  could  brlnf  more 
faOy  Into  the  orbit  of  the  western  world  a 
group  at  countries  and  peoples  whose  Inell- 
ts  to  b*  in  that  orbtt.  but  whose  own 
bavt  left  them  relatively 
Um  Saeo  at  any  tbrsotiisd  sg- 
mlst  fores  or  kiflltom- 
Uoo. 

Engineering  studies  for  many  of  the  poten. 
tlal  prolset  dsfsVipMsnts  already  have  been 
■Mkds.  soaas  ta  prtUmlaary  form  and  some  in 
■oro  atfvoMes4  dsgrse  The  over -all  cost,  for 
a  program  that  might  aoooBBplHII  with  pan- 
Btes  what  the  Marshall  ptea  Is  aMMBpktng  to 
do  In  Eurupc  with  ddlara.  doss  no*  ap|isaf 
grsat.  Por  the  projecu  already  eagtnssrsd  In 
one  dsgrss  or  another.  •800.000,000  would 
finance  them  to  near  completion. 

And  on  Wednesday  of  this  past  week  SO 
Miafears  of  the  Hoaas  )o(iisd  tn  spoDscrlng 
a  resolution  calling  for  sstaMlahment  ot  a 
Near  Bast  Survey  Commission  to  study  thess 
and  other  development  projects  Pointing 
toward  what  it  termed  "self- liquidating  and 
wealth -creating"  proved*  without  eonualt' 
ments  on  the  part  of  this  Oovsmmsnt  for 
taaadal  or  scrvioe  assutance,  the  group 
prepessd  a  IS-member  Commission  to  maks 
the  study.  It  estimated  that  at  a  coat  at 
Umt  ten  to  fifteen 
ooold  be  aerelopsd  la 
eooBtrles  involved. 


on.  tKvaSTMXNT   FLSKS 

By  eoatrast.  the  netw<jrfc  ot  Asoertcan  oU 
Interssu  alone  in  the  Middle  Bast  already 
have  projected  capital  eapeadttursa  a<  nearly 
I2.0004100.U00  in  tiiat  are*  in  the  Best  g 
year  If  the  requisiU  cf  poUtlcai  stabtllty 
and  eooperatjon  is  achieved  Boms  of  this 
Stt^  would  be  cxpei^ded  in  the  United  States 
ry  and  cither  laciiniea.  but  lu  and 
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Syrian 


eventual 


Ooven  ment 


use 

Mtddle 

a  break-down 
txirca.     Some 
eapcnded-  wi 
Anj  even  thli 
ctxide  the 
ward  each  yea  ' 
atlng 

One  of  the 
program  of 
ahead  signal 
Government 
skA   ot  the 
Une  scross 
Arabian  border 
Its 
aetioB 
development 
cu    the    part 
Syrian 
American  policy 

The  inittatlim 
or  all  of 
the   privately 
rather  logicalfy 
enunciated 
four  of  his 

Obviously 
the  condition 
The  Middle  ] 
sstablishmenl 
torles  which 
over  its 
and  the  peoplJF 
distrustful  of 
lar.  and 
Internal  poiicl 
newer  tormez  t 
and  jealoueiei 
old  pattern 
day's  poverty 
prosperity — li 
production, 
trial   potently 
health  and 


woxild   be  directed  tn   the 

rhe  accompanying  table  shows 

on   thess  projected  cxpendl- 

of   this  sum   already   is  tieing 

1  hcut  the  assurance  of  stability. 

projected  total  does  not  In- 

addltlonal    jiilllons   flowing  east- 

tn  royal  tlea  and  normal  oper- 


major  projects  tn  the  over- all 

oU  interests  received  the  go- 

iy  this  week  when  the  Syrian 

4itined  the  proposal  for  exten- 

. 100-mile    trans-Arabian    pipe 

territory  from  the  Saudi 

to  the  frontier  of  Lebanon 

terminal  near  Sidon.     The 

incidentally,  is  an  interesting 

1  tliat  it  may  signify  an  intent 

of    the   recently   reconstituted 

to  follow  a  positive  pro- 


theie 


br 


ini  ugural 


and  accomplishment  of  any 

contemplated  works,  either 

or  publicly  financed  ones,   fit 

Into  the  bold  new  program 

President   Truman    in    poLot 

address  of  last  January. 

Jm  problem  of  accomplishing 

of  stability  is  not  a  simple  one. 

1st  Is  in  a  torment  over   the 

of  Israel  and  the  military  vlc- 

Lhe  young  country  has  scored 

Both  the  governments 

are  baffled,  wounded  In  pride. 

the  United  States  in  partlcu- 

as  to  even  what  their  own 

es  should  be.    Along  with  this 

is  the  older  one  of  rivalries 

among  each  other.     It  is  an 

probatiiy  will  exist  until  to- 

Lb  translated  into  tomorrows 

terms  of  greater  agricultural 

lesser   development  of  Indtis- 

and  impn-oved  standartls  of 

conditions. 


nelg  ibors 


confused 


aid 


Urlng 

WUmSD    TSABS   AGO 

The  major  subltc  works  projects  thtis  far 
considered  In  'olve  the  great  and  small  river 


Jordan.  Tigris,  snd  Euphrates 
their  tributary  streams.    Since 


valleys  of  the 
with  soaMOf 

the  ftow  of  ea^h  of  these  river  systems  en 
international  boundaries  there  must  be  In- 
ternational a(  rcements.  International  agree- 
ments presu]  f>ase  conditions  of  peace  be- 
tween the  aS  wted  countries  and  reasonable 
foundation  a  good  faith  in  years  to  come. 
Obviously  thm  the  first  step  is  establish- 
ment of  a  flr^  peace  twtween  Israel  and  the 
neighboring  countries;  the  next  step  a  series 
cf  agreemeL.tJt  between  the  various  govern- 
ments invulv^.  The  further  step  is  ftnanc- 
on  Iknited  term  loans  to  be 
liquidated  evtotually  through  American  cap- 
ital expendit  ires  in  the  area  and  through 
the  hopmiX-tor  raialng  of  the  internal  eco- 
Domle  fortUB  m  of  the  countries  affected. 

The  project  considered  for  the  three  grsat 
river  systems  were  studied  in  most  concrete 
form  in  yean  prior  to  and  during  the  war. 
Bsch  of  the  a  involves  several  steps  and 
sltemattvss. 

The  bsginn  ng  of  the  Jordan  Valley  scheme 
oootemplatcs  the  diversion  of  the  Utani 
River  in  L*  »non.  now  flowing  uselessly 
into  the  M  diterranean.  away  from  the 
Lebanese  coast  through  a  tun- 
lordan  Valley.  A  further  step 
utilising  the  waters  of  the 
TavMOfc  Mttkr  which  srlses  in  Syria  and 
Tkaaafn^sa  lad  lows  into  the  Jordan  Just 
below  the  9^  (rf  Galilee.  Por  these  two 
steps  agreement  would  be  needed  Ijetween 
Lebaooo.  Syria.  Ttans Jordan,  and  Israel. 

An  additiokal  project  considered  is  that 
of  raUliig  salTwater  from  Haifa  by  about  80 
feet  and  theti  Uklng  advantage  of  a  natural 
TOO- foot  drop]  to  Beisan  and  thence  down  the 
Jordan  to  tlie  Dead  Sea.  Installation  uf 
slectnc  pumds  and  flow  controls  could  thus 


mountainous 

nsl  Into  the 

eont— aplates 


build  up  pressure  for  hydroelectric  power 
and  a  continual  supply  of  salt  water  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  benefit  would  be  in 
power,  potashes,  and  other  chemicals  for 
manufacture  of  fertilisers  and  similar 
products. 

Tentative  estimates  for  these  various  parts 
of  the  Jordan  scheme  total  about  $190.- 
000,000.  but  a  livelihood  for  nearly  a  half 
million  people  Is  envisioned  as  an  end  result. 

For  the  Tigris,  three  major  projects  have 
been  studied.  The  most  costly  profci^fcly  would 
t>e  at  Bekhme  Gorge  in  Northern  Iraq  where 
the  waters  of  the  Greater  Zab  River,  major 
contributor  to  the  Tigris,  would  be  harnessed 
behind  a  300- foot  concrete  dam  to  provide 
both  hydroelectric  power  and  cirntrolled 
Irrigation.  An  estimate  of  850.000.000  has 
been  placed  on  this  project  and  a^eement 
would  be  necessary  between  Turkey,  where 
the  Zab  rises,  and  Iraq.  Southward,  a  less 
costly  irrigation  system  lias  been  studied  for 
the  confluence  of  the  Lesser  Zab  and  the 
Tigris. 

L0W-C08T  coMsTaucncw 

More  typical  of  the  relatively  lew-cost  con- 
struction seen  as  effective  In  most  of  these 
projects  Is  the  plan  for  the  Patha  Dam,  an 
earthen  structure  about  40  miles  scuth  of 
Mosul  on  the  Tigris.  Located  near  Aahur, 
one  of  the  etwllest  cities  known  to  world  his- 
tory, the  construction  there  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Jabal  Hamrin.  a  range  of  low 
hills.  Another  low-cost  project  has  been 
engineered  near  Samarra  on  the  Tigris,  call- 
ing for  a  dam  and  irrigation  channels  into 
the  marshes  of  Wadi  Tharthar.  An  sddl- 
ttonal  cor  trol  dam  has  been  studied  for  the 
Dlyala  River,  another  Tigris  contributory, 
northwest  of  Baghdad. 

In  Syria,  a  small  independent  project 
which  could  provide  power  and  reclaim  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  would  involve  the 
Orontes  River,  now  flowing  uselessly  from  its 
point  of  origin  in  Syria  across  into  Turkey 
and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Involving  the  Euphrates  and  Its  tribu- 
taries are  several  projects  extending  from 
control  of  the  Khabur  River  in  northwest 
S3rria  (rising  in  Turkey)  to  a  rebuilding  of 
an  ancient  canal  system  near  where  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  Join  to  flow  into  the  msrsh- 
lands  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Plow- 
ing for  the  most  part  in  an  easily  sloping 
valley,  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  Euphrates 
offer  no  serious  engineering  problems  or 
costly  construction  for  more  effective  utili- 
zation. 

A  pattern  for  this  general  type  of  improve- 
ment was  established  in  some  of  the  develop- 
ment projects  undertaken  by  the  British  and 
Prench  in  the  Middle  East  before  World 
War  n. 

In  a  general  way  the  development  and 
improvement  potentialities  of  Syria  and  Iraq 
are  similar.  Both  are  primarily  agricul- 
tural countries  where  the  lack  of  controlled 
water  leaves  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
their  acreage  out  of  production  entirely  or 
with  very  low  yield.  The  fertility  of  their 
land  tmder  conditions  of  scientific  irrigation 
has  been  proven  and  all  or  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  developments  mentioned  atwve 
would  add  millions  of  acres  to  production. 
Syria's  principal  crops  are  wheat  and  other 
grains,  while  those  of  Iraq  are  grains  and 
dates. 

orwxa  arsciAL  raosLxscs 

Lebanon,  already  intensely  cultivated 
within  its  small  area,  docs  not  offer  great 
possibilities  for  further  agricultural  devciop- 
ment.  With  one  of  the  most  sdvaaoad  pop- 
ulations of  the  Middle  Bast.  Itowessr.  ths 
country  has  Industrial  posstbilltiss  and  great 
attractions  as  a  tourist  and  vacation  area. 

Egypt  and  Saudi  Ar.  bU  ofler  special  prob- 
lems in  themselves. 

Ninety-seven  percent  ol  the  area  of  i^pt 
U  desert,  leaving  a  cultivated  area  of  about 
6.000,000   acres   m   ths   Nils   Vallcf.     While 
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these  acres  have  a  high  yield  of  crops,  par- 
ticularly cotton  and  corn,  even  the  further 
development  of  Nile  River  controls  promises 
little  more  than  an  additional  1.200.000 
acres.  With  a  fast-growing  population  rate, 
the  long-term  improvement  of  the  country 
is  believed  to  lie  more  on  industrial  than 
agricultural  lines. 

On  Thursday,  Foreign  Minister  Bevln  an- 
nounced In  London  ttiat  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  the  British  auid  Egyptian 
Governments  for  further  development  and 
control  of  the  Nile  waters.  The  initial  proj- 
ect, estimated  to  cost  about  $40,000,000,  calls 
for  construction  of  ''wo  dams  on  the  White 
Nile  at  the  outlet  cf  Lake  Victoria  in 
Uganda.  Both  power  and  flood  control  are 
expected  to  result  from  these  works. 

GOOD    LABOSATOBT 

Saudi  Arabia,  emerging  in  a  few  years  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  twentieth  century, 
provides  a  laboratory  in  which  almost  any 
kind  of  experiment  might  arrive  at  success. 
Its  income  in  oil  royalties  already  approxi- 
mates $30,000,000  yearly  and  sire  projected  to 
gao.000,000  in  1953.  It  has  suable  poten- 
tialities in  mineral  deposits  and  it  has  sub- 
stantial yearly  income  from  the  Moslem  pil- 
grimages to  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Up  to  now  much  of  this  income  has  been 
channeled  into  the  beginnings  of  improve- 
ments in  transport,  communications,  and 
health  facilities.  Experiments  In  scientific 
agriculture  have  indicated  astotmding  pos- 
sibilities and  the  Bedouin  of  a  few  years  ago 
has  contributed  his  share  of  surprise  by 
proving  an  adaptable  and  industrious  worker 
under  the  guidance  of  American  oil  tech- 
nicians. Saudi  Arabian  national  prosperity 
seems  asstired  for  a  long  time  to  come  but 
perhaps  the  most  fortunate  development  for 
the  country  on  a  long-range  basis  would  be 
further  experimentation  'n  irrigation  and 
faraabig. 

lar  as!  likewise  is  a  special  problem.  A 
small  country,  already  bebig  flooded  with  im- 
migrants, it  probably  possstsss  more  techni- 
cal skill  per  unit  of  population  than  any 
other  in  the  Middle  East.  With  financial 
support  coming  in  large  quantity  from  the 
United  States  its  industrial  and  agricultural 
development  are  expected  to  progress  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed. 

In  its  proposal  for  a  Near  East  survey  com- 
mission the  congressional  group  on  Wednes- 
day remarked  significantly: 

"The  fate  of  Israel  Is  now  unalterably 
linked  with  the  fate  of  the  whole  ng^aa  and 
this  bill  is  one  way  to  bring  peruisnant  peace 
and  neighborly  relations  tjetween  Israel  and 
the  other  Near  Bast  countries. ' 

Development  of  the  smaller  countries — 
such  as  Transjordan,  Yemen.  Kuwait.  Bah- 
rein, and  others — Is  less  subject  to  predic- 
tion. Some  have  proven  oil  resources  and 
should  benefit  substantially:  others  may 
benefit  only  indirectly  from  their  location  ss 
and  if  the  Middle  East  nations  demonstrate 
the  vision  to  develop  and  utilize  their  nat- 
ural wealth. 

The  following  table  breaks  down  the  tenta- 
tive projected  plans  of  American  oil  Interests 
for  capital  m vestments  In  the  Middle  East 
dtiring  a  5-year  period.  The  companies  and 
projects  listed  are  either  wholly  or  in  major- 
ity part  owned  by  American  firms.  Some  of 
the  projects  are  already  under  way. 

Trans- Arabian  pipe  line $200. 000,  000 

Mediterranean  Refining  Co 68,  000,  000 

Iraq  Petroleum  Co 180. 000,  000 

Refinery  additions,  Haifa 35,  000,  000 

Aramco  producing  facilities..  820,  000,  000 

Middle  East  pipe  line 230.000.000 

Kuwait  eastern  pipe  line 200,000.000 

Producing  facilities  In  Iraq, 
Kuwait,  Neutral  Zone,  Bah- 
rein. Qatar.  Trucial  Oman 700, 000.  000 

Total ^    1, 924.  000.  000 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississippt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24,  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
death  of  Secretary  PorrestaJ  has  aroused 
the  sympathy  of  decent  Americans  every- 
where for  this  great  man  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  country. 

It  has  also  aroused,  and  intensified,  the 
Indignation  of  decent  Americans  every- 
where against  those  slime  mongers  of  the 
air  whose  vicious  attacks  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  his  untimely  death. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
Including  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin  that  appeared  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times,  and  excerpts  from  an 
article  by  Westbrook  Pegler  and  a  1- 
minute  speech  which  I  made  to  the 
House  on  April  11. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  article  reads  as  follows: 
Thx  PosaasTAi.  Tkaczdt — SxcaiTAXT's  Stkain, 
His  PAiLuax  To  Rzsicm  Pari  im.  ahs  Attacks 
ON  Hue  Aax  Bi,amzd 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
The    tragedy    of    Jim    Forrestal    had    Its 
origins    in    what    Preud    described    as    "the 
great  subterranean  pool  of  the  subconscious 
mind." 

An  extremely  sensitive,  very  shy  and  thor- 
oughly conscientious  person  who  held  emo- 
tion at  arm's  length.  Mr.  Forrestal  had  buUt 
around  his  Inner  sotil  a  wail  of  toughness 
and  reserve  that  seemed  to  some  to  amount 
to  l>rusqueness.  But  behind  that  Irish  Jaw 
and  broken  nose  lay  a  rare  intellectual 
warmth  and  eagerness  for  new  knowledge, 
and  a  heart  kindly  and  selfless. 

He  was  as  unselfish  an  administrator  as  any 
public  servant  Wastilngton  tias  seen,  and  his 
driving,  restless  energy — which  gsve  him  no 
rest — his  powerful  mind  and  his  real  intel- 
lectual humility  made  him  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  rara  avis,  a  man  who  sought  for 
himself  nothing  save  the  knowledge  of  a  job 
well  done,  an  olBcial  who  had  no  truck  with 
crass  political  machinations  or  petty  maneu- 
verlngs. 

ruMOMmt  ■XBMs  rioM  rasr 
Mr.  Porrsstal's  tragedy  stems  from  the  past, 
but  Its  last  acts  were  rooted  deep  in  the 
soil  of  political  Washington.  Tbe  oerrous 
strain  of  war,  ths  exhausting  regimen  of  un- 
ending work  and  the  heavy  sense  of  respon- 
sibUity  that  he  t>cre  always  with  him  com- 
bined, as  President  Truman  has  said,  to  maks 
Mr.  Forrestal  a  war  victim  as  surely  as  those 
who  fell  in  the  front  lines.  But  this  strain. 
severe  though  it  was.  was  not  the  final  straw. 
The  shooting  war  was  succeeded  by  cold 
var.  and  in  WasMBgCOB  tbe  Inner-service 
batUe  rsgsd  wtttout  tntmmimkm.  Mr.  For- 
restal was  subjected  to  almost  intolerable 
pressures:  he  was  never  at  peace,  even  on 
rare  social  Interludes  the  people  who  saw  him 
usually  wanted  to  influence  him. 

During  this  period  he  made  perhaps  his 
greatest  mistake.  He  should  have  yielded — 
some  6  months  after  the  Unification  Act 
went  into  effect  and  after  he  had  set  th«  Na- 
tional Military  BMidsllahment  on  the  right 
course — to  siiftieslinns  from  friends  that  hs 
resign.  His  contribution  had  been  made, 
and  it  was  a  great  one:  hs  had  worn  himself 
out  for  the  Nation:  he  deserved  his  rest.  But 
he  felt  that  his  Job  was  not  done — hs  was  to 


come  increasingly  to  feel  this  toward  the 
last:  the  driving  energy  that  kept  him  work- 
ing incredible  hours  made  him  feel  the  Job 
was  never  done. 

Mr.  Forrestal  probably  made  his  second 
great  mistake  last  year:  he  has  made  other 
mistakes,  of  course:  wtiat  man  has  not?  He 
should  have  cracked  down  and  made  heads 
roll.  But  Mr.  Forrestal  was  not  sure  of  his 
own  final  Judgment  in  the  schisms  that  di- 
vided the  services:  he  wanted  with  certainty, 
to  be  right  before  he  took  definitive  action, 
and  in  any  case  lopping  off  ofliclal  heada 
would,  as  he  said,  merely  make  a  political 
and  service  martyr  out  of  the  deposed  and 
would  not  contribute  to  tliat  teamwork  tlMfl 
he  was  so  desperately  striving  to  achieve. 

ATTACKS    Oir    HOC    IKCaZASK 

Before  and  after  the  election,  as  the  name 
of  Louis  Johnson,  who  had  long  wanted  the 
Job  of  Secretary  of  Defense  came  to  be  more 
and  more  mentioned  as  a  possible  successor 
to  Mr.  Pcorestal,  vicious  attacks  upon  Mr. 
Forrestal  increased. 

Drew  Pearson  and  Walter  Winchell  and 
some  others  maligned  and  traduced  and  at- 
tacked him  in  various  ccxnmentaries — un- 
fortunately not  very  different  in  tenor  from 
similar  outrageous  attacks  made  upon  others 
in  our  day  and  age — commentaries  for  which 
the  radio  and  the  press  must  l)ear  the  bur- 
den of  shame.  These  attacks  seared  deeply 
a  very  sensitive  man. 

Such  is  the  brief  background  of  a  personal 
and  a  national  tragedy.  It  is  a  background 
that  cannot  fill  any  American  with  too  much 
pride,  for  the  dirty  In-fightlng  of  politics  and 
the  corrosive  personal  abuse  of  gossip  and 
keyhole  commentators — both  products  of  the 
national  environment — had  their  share  to  do 
with  the  final  acts  of  the  Forrestal  tragedy. 

Mr.  Forrestal  died  believing  he  had  failed 
in  his  great  responsibilities  to  the  Nation, 
fearing  he  had  imperilled  tbe  national  de- 
fense. Not  he.  but  lesser  men  are  to  blame 
for  the  feuds  and  frictions  that  stiU  plague 
the  services.  He  performed  mightUy  for  his 
country;  lesser  men  must  not  wear  the 
laurels  that  are  rightly  his. 

The  excerpts  from  the  article  by  West- 
brook  Pegler.  which  appeared  in  the 
Times-Herald  this  morning,  follow : 

FAIB  KKOtrCH 

(By  Westbrook  Pfegler) 

James  V.  Forrestal.  a  loyal,  brave,  and  self- 
sacrificing  servant  of  this  Republic,  certainly 
was.  as  President  Truman  said  on  lieartng  ot 
his  sudden  death,  s  casualty  of  the  Bseoad 
World  War.  He  was  also  a  eteMm  of  the 
wanton  blackguardism  and  mmdaetty  of  the 
radio,  which  has  been  a  profssslonal  specialty 
of  Drew  Pearson. 

Pearson  has  become  a  man  of  great  power 
and  special  privilege  because  other  decent 
men  like  Forrestal  go  In  fear  of  fantastic 
lies  to  be  spread  over  the  Nation  by 
all  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  a  brand  of 
or  laxative. 

Pearson's  current  sponsor.  Prank  Las.  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  cannot  escape  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  his  false  statemenu  black- 
ening the  character  of  good  men  or  taq;illai8> 
Ing  Innocent  cltiaens  in  discreditable  or 
merely  embarrassing   episodes. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co..  which 
leans  to  this  kind  of  radio  material,  most  af 
It  motivated  propaganda  thinly  disguised  so 
news,  once  tried  to  disown  responsibility  and 
frankly  advised  a  citizen  wtio  was  the  victim 
of  a  fictitious  incident  not  to  demand  a  re- 
traction or  an  apology. 

Ed  Noble,  the  chief  owner  of  the  company, 
a  professional  New  Dealer  who  prospered 
greatly  t>y  his  political  adherence  In  radio, 
said  the  amend,  if  it  were  made,  wookl  be 
made  in  such  manner  as  to  aggnwmt*  the 
original  falsehood  and  make  the  victim  wiab 
that  he  had  taken  it  lying  down. 
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P««nan'B  motive*  are  ■eldom  »pp*iTnt. 
But.  whether  ulterior  or,  poaBlbly.  »bove- 
board.  tbe  r*ct  U  neTcrtheless  that  he  hM 
habitually  "got  on  the  wheel"  of  this  or  that 
defenseless  peracHiaUty  In  public  life  and  In- 
flicted such  personal  hurt  as  to  deter  decent 
men  from  entering  public  service. 

In  the  ease  of  Fnrrestal.  Pearson  made  a 
talae  char«e  of  disgraceful  rowsrdlce.  Por- 
nstal.  in  the  role  of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Hmry.  a  civilian  )ob.  made  four  landings  with 
ttie  marines,  behind  the  aarault  waves,  on 
Pacific  Islands  held  by  the  Japanese. 

Prsnklln  D  Rcisevelt  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion during  the  First  World  War  It  is  no 
tflspangoneht  ot  hlra  to  point  out  that 
Rocaewitli  only  experience  anywhere  near 
the  front  In  Prance  consisted  of  lours  of  In- 
spection amid  considerable  panoply  and 
privilege,  not  personal  Intimacy  with  danger. 
The  conirast  does  favor  Porrestal  never- 
theless. 

On  Januar>-  16.  1949.  over  Station  WJZ.  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co  •  network. 
Pearson  purported  to  read  a  dispatch  direct 
from  ths  White  House  vllllfylng  Forre»tal 

At  least  hU  voice  said.  The  White  Hou*e: 
Well,  PrvsMent  Truman  was  about  to  accept 
the  rcslfiiatloo  of  Secretary  Pcrrestal  when. 
teat  •oaday.  be  b«ard  Walter  Wlncbell's 
bRMdcact  about  Porrestal '■  income  tax 
fliui«lln«  In  the  1930's  " 

In  newspaper  and  press  association  tan* 
giM^.  that  t«rm  "the  White  Hutise*'  at  the 
•tart  of  an  item  la  called  the  daU  line. 

The  daU  line  la  tbc  source  or  the  <»- 
Unstble  source  of  the  facU  or  falseboods 
vblch  then  ensue  and.  In  this  e««e.  clearly 
lapllMl  to  the  puMle  that  be  was  readlnf  a 
dtopstcb  direct  froin  the  WhiU  House.  As 
to  whether  this  was  a  truthful  represents - 
tloa  the  individual  citizen  may  draw  bis 
own  oonduaiona. 

"Whereupon."  Pearson  continued,  "Tru- 
man sent  for  a  transcript  of  the  Wlnchell 
broadcMt  and  literally  hit  the  celling  'I'm 
sot  gotnf  to  let  that  little  so  and  so,  be 
stormed,  'tell  me  who  I'ji  going  to  keep  In 
my  Cabinet '  And  a  day  later,  he  told  Por- 
restal he  could  ttsy  on,  at  least  for  the  time 
batfiff." 

Tbcre  ensued  a  paragraph  of  artful  smear 
•ooceming  PiirrestHi's  incoaM  tax  based  on 
PwUTBona  own  independent  cbarfe  which  for 
lu  credibility  rellaa  on  Pearwm's  own  record 
or  erroneous,  not  to  aay  false,  sistements 
Then  PearKjn  said  "For  my  part,  I  per- 
•onally  think  Mr  Porrestal  U  a  very  nice  and 
cbarmliig  gentleman.  But  I  agree  with  Wal- 
ter Wli^hell  that  a  man  who  avoids  uxes  by 
ConeaalUig  bU  money  in  a  foreign  country 
cannot  command  the  respect  of  boys  who  are 
drafted   Into  the  A/my.' 

You  are  invited  here  to  note  that  Pearson 
does  not  charge  that  Porresul  was  guUty  of 
any  wrong  but  does  s  Job  of  log-rolling  for 
another  equally  mendacious,  ulterior  and 
malicious  radio  terrorist  whose  high,  moral- 
latleai  posture  is  fantasUc. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Now.  finally.  Pearson  came  to  the  foulest 
amrar  of  hU  evil  text. 

"And  I  would  go  further."  be  said,  "and 
■Ute  that  a  man  who  runs  out  ths  back  dour 
ot  his  house  Into  the  alley,  leaving  his  wife 
to  cope  with  a  jewel  robbery  alooe.  would 
not  appear  to  have  the  courage  or  chivalry 
to  be  the  beet  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense." 

I  have  pcmonal  knowledge  of  the  Pories- 
tal  Jewel  robbery  of  July  2.  1937,  because 
Ullie  Lomara.  the  mastermind  of  the  huld-up. 
was  a  union  racketeer  with  AFL  charter  con- 
trolling many  workers  In  the  tobacco  trade 
In  New  York. 

The  case  was  broken  by  detectives  Tom 
Tunney  and  Ruddy  McL«uglUln  through  a 
confeaalon  by  a  thief  whom  they  arrested  in 
another  case.  Not  that  he  need  rely  on  his 
brother's  fame,  Tom  Tunney  is  a  brother  of 
Uena. 
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asfeep  Inside  the  house  at  27 

when  the  stlck-up  took  place 

outside  at  about  2  odock  In 


•  up  was  so  quiet  that,  far  from 

Porrestal,  It  escaped  the  no- 

B^ial   watchmnn   for   the   block 

moment,  chanced  to  be  con- 

a  taximan  out  of  sight  around 


anger  got  10  to  20  years,  Lomars 

,  and  Joseph  Weiss,  alias  Morris 

to  60   years,     L<.>mars   held   a 

and  passed  a  resolution  ap- 

tiJOOO   lor   hU  defense  on   the 

he  was  a  labor  spokesman  and 

Wall  Street  plot. 

bouse  is  on  the  east  side  of 

There  is  no  alley  through 

block  through  which  Porrestal 

led  If  he  had  been  the  coward 

said  be  was. 


PI  ice 

tie 


the  fate  of  Mr.  Porrestal 
vhat  may  happen  to  any  man 
e  who  openly  challenges  corn- 
home,  as  well  a.s  abroad. 

will    remember    that    on 

took  the  floor  to  defend  Mr. 

I  gainst  these  vicious  attacks. 

^formation,  I  am  rein-seriing 

in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

follows: 


Hoii.«!c 
I 


Dsrw  pcABac#f's  ncsona  attack  on  sbcrxtart 
roaaxsTAL 
N.  Mr.   Speaker,  Secretary   Por- 
no defense  at   my   hands.     He 
greatest  living  Americans.    We 
learn  of  his  Illness,  and  pray 
a^Iy    recovery.      Practically    every 
he  House  I  have  talked  to  this 
well  as  employees  of  the  House. 
Iifme   boys,   have   expressed   their 
It  the  vicious  attack  made  upon 
Pearson  last  night, 
how  mtich   longer   thst   loath- 
monger  of  the  air  will  be  per- 
i4-ry  on  his  fUthy  dlatrlbea  against 


decent  Individuals  who  are  unable  to  defend 
thenwelves. 

As  I  said.  Secretary  Porrertal  is  a  very 
sick  man,  and  probably  delirious  at  times, 
as  a  result  of  the  agony  thrt-ugh  wliich  he 
Is  now  passing;  but  for  this  smear  monger 
to  go  on  the  air  and  broadcast  his  outrageous 
attack  on  hlra  to  all  the  American  people  is 
enough  to  arouse  the  resentment  of  every 
decent  human  being  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

I  am  calling  for  a  copy  of  this  vicious 
speech;  and  I  am  going  to  call  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  such  inhuman  abuses  as 
this  being  broadcast  over  the  radio. 

It  is  about  time  the  Government  stepped 
In  and  put  a  stop  to  such  ghoulish  practices. 

The  SPEA.KEX.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  expired. 


Pablic  Housing  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cAurotMiA 

IK  THl  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTA'nVW 

Tuetday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  rather  fantastic  pro- 
visions of  H.  H.  4009  staring  the  Con- 
gress in  the  face,  the  following  article 
from  Practical  Builder  is  worthy  of 
attention: 

Chicago —There  is  something  very  flihy 
about  B  public  (or  charity)  housing  program 
that  contemplates  housing  poor  families  in 
112,000  to  tlS.OOO  apartment  homes  with 
money  taxed  away  from  workmen  who  are 
BtruKgllnR  to  pay  for  and  own  M.COO  homes, 
says  Prsctlcal  Builder,  authoritative  building 
publication  In  Clilrago. 

"If  you  think  that's  exs«gerating,  look  at 
the  record,"  continues  Prsctlcal  Builder, 
"Even  before  the  war,  when  prices  were  low, 
public  bousing  uniu  cost  as  much  as  that 
and  more.  No  one  knows  what  tbey  will 
cost  now.  Yet,  the  ordinary  taxpayer  who  Is 
paying  t.ff  150  and  $90  every  month  on  a 
mf>dest  little  home  can't  help  but  wonder 
why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  tupport 
someone  else  In  more  expensive  quarters." 

All  over  the  country  are  exsmples  of  what 
private  enterprise  builders  are  doing  to  pro- 
vide low  cost,  and  good  shelter.  Take  for 
example  the  8-unlt  rental  built  in  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  at  a  cost  of  •39.000.  Each  unit 
in  thU  8-famlly  project  contains:  living 
room,  dinette,  bedroom,  kitchen  and  bath; 
renting  at  $45  a  month  with  a  profit  to  the 
investors  Labeled  as  good  construction  by 
Gilbert  B.  Morris.  Los  Angeles  superintend- 
ent of  buUdliiK.  this  project  could  net  get 
PHA  approval.  According  to  Rollins  Mnc- 
Payden.  technical  lialstm  housing  adviser 
for  the  Americsn  Legion  of  CiiUfomia,  no 
plausible  reason  could  be  given  aithovigh  the 
butldtiiK  passed  the  uniform  building  code 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Building  Officials'  Con- 
ference. "There  are  myriads  of  arbitrary 
restrictions  on  building  tixlay, "  says  Mr.  Mac- 
Padyea,  "which  «re  preventing  the  con»truc- 
tloii  of  decent  low-cost  housing.  The  com- 
parable PHA  requirements  (excessive  and 
unnecessary)  In  bills  now  t>efore  Congress 
could  run  the  cost  of  such  a  project  as  high 
as  WO.OOO.  Legislation  before  Congress  to- 
day wiuild  have  Ooverninent  paying  as  high 
Hs  $2  500  per  nwm.  Walter  H.  Wilson,  builder 
of  this  rental  unit  was  forced  to  seek  100- 
percent  privste  financing.  His  courage  and 
Initiative  prove  that  private  enierpns.e  can 
produce     low-cost     housing.       Go\-ernment 
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thinking  and  regulation  should  change  to 
permit  more  of  this." 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  RuaseU  Realty 
Corp.  has  completed  100  rental  units  for 
Negroes  (04  still  underway)  to  rent  for  $35 
per  month.  I7nlts  Include  living  rcwm  with 
dining  space,  one  t>edroom,  kitchen,  full  size 
standard  bathroom  and  equipment  supplied, 
consists  of  gas  space  heater,  automatic  gas 
water  heater,  kitchen  sink  cabinets,  and 
small  3-btirner  stove.  The  duplex  units  are 
set  on  lota  55  by  120  located  In  close  proxim- 
ity to  school .  church,  and  shopping. 

In  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  area  Wallace 
Johnson.  Inc.,  has  built  duplex  homes  for 
Negroes  renting  for  »37.50  (2  bedrooms)  and 
$30  (one  bedrotxn).  In  the  same  section 
H.  Dliigach  tc  Co.  has  furnished  Negroes  with 
units  that  rent  for  $30  to  $38.50.  These 
and  other  builders  In  Memphis  are  also 
offering  homes  ranging  In  price  from  $4,950 
to  $6,200. 

"Maybe  some  form  of  Government  help 
In  hotuing  the  very  poor  is  needed,"  con- 
tinues Practical  BiUlder.  "but  there  certainly 
is  a  need  for  hotise  cleaning  in  the  kind  of 
thinking  that  so  far  has  resulted  only  In 
furnishing  very  ordinary  shelter  at  about 
twice  tbe  cost  of  comparable  prlrau  indus- 
try jobe.- 


Caminform  PloU  New  Conqutiti 


It  Is  Independent — from  its  own  admln- 
iatratlon.  Its  own  school,  post  office,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  radio,  and  cooperative  store 
down  to  a  cleaning  brigade. 

The  Cominform  organization  is  divided 
into  five  divisions,  like  minlstrlea.  They 
are  ccainected  In  an  executive  btireau. 

George  Dtmltrov.  until  recently  Premier 
of  Bulgaria,  was,  until  recently,  chairman 
of  this  bureau — ^thus  head  of  tbe  Cominf  orm. 

BKAVT  rukjta 

The  political  dlvlalcn  or  section  Is  the 
first  of  the  fire.  It  has  a  personnel  of  150. 
Here  specialists  and  experts  in  tactical  and 
strategical  matters  work  out  plans  and  is- 
sue Instructions  to  Communist  Parties  In 
various  countries  the  world  over. 

This  section  la  divided  Into  four  depart- 
ments. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  foreign  political 
department,  something  like  a  foreign  of- 
fice. It  is  looked  upon  as  the  espionage 
or  Intelligence  service  center  of  the  Com- 
Inform  and  of  international  cconmunlsm. 

The  second  department  deals  with  the  or- 
ganizational work  and  directives  for  Com- 
munist cells,  parties  and  trade-union  in- 
filtration, penetration,  and  camouflage  in  the 
different  cotmtrtea.  TTils  department  also  u 
■tlH'*^  ^  1(**P  ^ook  on  all  chief  enemies 
«g  eoaamttaiam  in  each  cotmtry. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Mxw  root 

IN  TBS  HO08E  OP  RVBKCMTATrVl» 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  written  by  Karl  H. 
Von  Wiegand.  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Journal-American  of  May  20, 
1949: 

COMtwrotM  Plot*  Kiw  CX>ii<itMi» 
(By  Karl  H.  Von  Wlegaod) 

Boms.  May  ao,— WhUe  tbe  Cblnaae  Matkm- 
•IIM  nta  in  Bhanfbat  art  cracking  under  tbe 
lacrMMlng  preaettre  at  Mao  Tse  Tung  s  and 
Oan.  Cbu  Teh 'a  Commttnist  armies  and  wbila 
American  and  other  western  stataamen  are 
sharpening  their  diplomatic  aworda  In  Paris 
to  "stop  Russia,"  the  Sovist-docnlnated  Corn- 
inform  is  working  on  plans  for  further  con- 
quests by  iu  risible  and  InvUlble  wcU-trained 
forces  In  many  countrlea. 

The  enterprising  Swiss  daUy  "Die  Taf 
glves  the  first  description  yet  printed  of  tbe 
general  headquarters  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bucharest  of  the  Cnmlnform  central  organi- 
sation of  international  communism  and 
"world  revolution."  obtained.  It  Is  claimed, 
•through  indiscretion." 

Tbe  Comlnform  headquarters  Is  as  mys- 
terious and  more  difficult  to  enter  than  once 
was  Lhassa.  the  forbidden  capital  city  In 
Tibet  of  the  Dalai  Ljuna. 

Just  as  the  UN  headquarters  now  being 
erected  In  New  York  City  will  be  the  capital 
of  the  world,  so  is  the  Comlnform  the  capital 
of  world  communism — an  "extraterritorial" 
and  tiny  state  within  a  state. 

Unlike  the  UN  headquarters,  tbe  Comln- 
form headquarters  is  hermetlcaUy  sealed  off 
trcm  outside  contact. 

The  complex  of  buildings  Is  described  aa 
"comparable  to  a  small  Vatican  City." 

The  Comlnform  capital,  says  tbe  report, 
la  guarded  day  and  night  by  a  strong  foree 
of  Soviet  MVD  secret  poUce. 

TiM  Oominf  orm  central  world  bCMlquarters 
has  a  picked  personnel  ot  about  700  Who  lire 
with  their  famUies  In  the  oompound  and 
bare  no  contact  with  tbe  outside  world. 


>  to  do  with  tbe 
rsUglM  or  tbe 


Tbe  third  departmwn  has  tte  tatema- 
tlonal  youtb  ocga nUittnoa.    Tooth  Is 
hope  ot  the  Oomtnform. 

Tbe  fourth 
ol  eonm 
of  rellgton  to  further 

Tbe  largeet  division  ot  the  Ooateform  Is 
tbe  second  divuion.  This  Is  the  mUltary  dl- 
rislon.  It  has  a  trained  pcmnnel  at  S90  and 
Is  dirlded  Into  6  departmenU. 

Tbi  first  department  has  recruiting  and  tbe 
creation  of  "Intematlooal  bngadea."  eueb  ae 
parUdpated  in  th*  tpanlsb  ClrU  War 
wblcb  are  reportadip  atUve  in  the 
In  Oreeee.  Armtag  of  Cooununtst  groups 
and  forocs  also  eooMs  wltbia  tbe  eeope  ot 
this  department. 

SBX  ATOM  B*TA 

Nest  eomes  the  mtUtary  rsoooasisssnre 
and  IntelUgsaM  ssrvles  dapartmsst.  Ob- 
taining Inf  ormatloa  on  atomte  aaargy  Is  oos 
ot  tbe  chief  (uaetloos  of  this  department. 

Tbe  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
have  transport,  arms,  and  Ualeoa. 

Tbe  sixth  U  the  operations 

Tbe  third  dlrlaloo  has  two  departasanta: 
One  hend'i^  tbe  central  accounting  and 
bookkeeptng,  and  tbe  other  economic  mat- 
ters. 

Tbe  latter  has  ebarge  of  tbe  tonomtc 
jrtannlng  (or  aouthaaetem  Burope  and  for 
tbe  Par  Bast.  It  cotUd  be  called  the  antl- 
^«p^K»n  plan  aid  section  t>ecaiise  It  has  the 
undermining  and  frustration  of  Marshall 
plan  aid  tmder  Its  dtraetlvea. 


The  fourth  dlrlslon  Is  tbe  globe-wide 
fanpi^snrta  aat !l<m  of  tbe  comlnform. 

AcoordU^  to  Die  Tat.  this  section  Is  divided 
into  a  department  for  world  revolution  and 
another  for  internal  affairs. 

The  former  department  has  branches  in 
Vienna.  Prague,  and  elsewhere.  IU  special 
function  la  propagation  of  claas  warfare,  the 
mobillBtloD  of  the  poor  against  tbe  rich  and 
of  commtinism  against  capitalism. 

Tbe  internal  affairs  section  has  fotir  sub- 
dlrMona:  Pan-SIavlc.  Ocrmanic,  Lstin.  and 
Pnifpiiai  tticb  chair  U  filled  by  specialisU 
and  experts  from  represents tlva  cotintrlea. 


The  executive  bureau  comprlaee  tbe  fifth 

division. 

Oommimlst  parties  In  all  eountrlea  eome 
dbwetly  under  tbe  directtrea  of  th*  hl^iiy 


organiaed  general  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
inf CH-m  at  Bucharest. 

All  of  these  dtrectlrr'  hare  been  so  well 
formulated  and  carried  o^t.  notably  in  China 
and  in  Greece  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Sorlet 
regime  in  Moecow  can  aay,  "it's  not  me." 

And  that  la  gohag  to  make  things  eren 
more  difficult  at  the  Psrls  Big  Pour  confer- 
ence. 

One-worlders  are  agitating  tat  a  one-world 
goremment — a  kind  of  heaven  on  earth  with 
the  difference  that  heaven  Is  supposed  to  be 
ruled  by  God.  who  Is  almighty  and  therefore 
a  dictator. 

In  the  Comlnform.  commtinism  already 
has  a  one-world  government  with  Its  own 
god — Stalin — who  also  may  not  be  openly 
critidaed  but  ever  praised. 


Tchhesscc  Valley  Aotliortty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

IN  THE  SZNATB  OP  TBI  OVXIU)  0TA' 

We4ne$daf,  May  25  OeglttaUve  day  of 
Mondaw,  May  U),  1949 

Mr.  CORDON,  Mr.  Prealdent,  durtnf 
the  ctirreot  iwginn  of  the  Coticreas  tbe 
Preeldent  1im  eoounitted  his  adminis- 
tration to  the  advocacy  of  the  creatioa 
of  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority,  or,  as  it 
is  termed.  I  think.  In  certain  propoeed 
legislation,  a  Columbia  Valley  Adminis- 
tration, modeled  along  tbe  lines  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Several  bills 
bare  bten  introduced  to  effectuate  tbe 
I ecomawndatioo.  Other  areas  have  also 
been  interested  in  recommendations 
mhde  at  one  time  or  another  for  tbe 
creation  of  authorities  in  their  sections, 
particularly  tbe  liissoarl  Valley,  as  to 
which  bills  are  pendlnc  for  tbe  creatioa 
of  the  Mlssoarl  Valley  Authority.  I  un- 
derstand thought  is  being  given  to  tbo 
creation  of  numerous  other  autborltlca. 
wblcb  might  conceivably,  in  tbe  end, 
blanket  the  United  8tates. 

Tbe  introduction  of  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  strong  backing  of  tbe 
President  bas  created  inteiue  interest,  in 
the  whole  Columbia  Basin,  and  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  generally.  As  a  re- 
suit  of  the  public  Interest  In  the  matter, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  edttorlal  staff 
ol  the  Oregon  Journal,  one  of  tbe  two 
metropolitan  dailies  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land. Oref ..  was  commissioned  to  make 
a  study  of  the  history  and  operation  of 
tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Be  did 
that.  He  reported  his  findings  In  a  snics 
of  13  articles  published  in  the  Oregon 
Journal.  Tbe  articles  represent  a  com- 
prehensive and  factual  sttidy  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  They  are  read- 
able, meaty;  they  deserve  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  also  the 
attention  of  all  citizens  who  may  be  in- 
terested In  the  question  at  hand.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  furnish  In- 
formation with  reference  to  TV  A,  wblcb 
might  be  used  In  connection  with  pro- 
posals for  brtjadcnlng  the  authority  area 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Because  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  study,  its  ob- 
jectivitj    and    its    conclusions.    I    8«k 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  be 
incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  They  will  fill  some  10  or  11 
pages.  I  have  an  estimate  from  the 
Printer  that  the  cost  of  printing  the 
articles  will  be  $825.00.  I  believe  the 
articles  should  appear  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  so  that  all  may  read  them. 
I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1  joins 
me  in  this  statement  and  m  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  belne  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TVA:  MiaMXi  cm  MoMsm? 

( By  Turn  Humphrey  i 

TSMMnMB  Btvn  vALs  »uutm  runxLov*  spot 

(On*  of  th«  livest  tiMiM  in  America  todcy 
la  that  of  vali«y  auUioflUaa.  Tom  Humptirry, 
aa«octat«  tdltor  of  the  Journara  editorial 
pace,  who  gava  Journal  readers  Uore  Power 
to  Tou  and  mora  raeantlf  Kilowstt  Crisis, 
has  Just  completed  an  on-the-ground  study 
ot  TVA.  sn  acrumpltshed  fact,  what  It  has 
dona  for  and  to  tb«  TenoMsaa  Vallay,  and 
what  current  affiutlon  for  Columbia  Valley 
Administration  might  do  for  and  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Vallt-y  The  resultant  sertei  ot  arti- 
cles wUl  be  run  dally  In  the  Journal.) 

TVA  U  a  shield.  A  shining  shield  agalnat 
flood  and  erosion  and  poverty  and  bopclesa* 
ness.    A  shield  be!d  aloft  by  power. 

Aeroaa  it  Is  emblasoned  (Jtist  as  one  finds 
amMasoned  scroas  the  walls  of  all  TVA 
powerhouses)  this  legend: 

"Bmlt  Xor  the  people  of  the  Uniud  States 
ot  America." 

It  was  to  see  this  shining  afaleld  and,  tf 
pomlble,  to  see  the  other  side  of  It.  that 
recently  I  flew  to  the  great,  the  legendary 
Tennessee  Valley. 

This  Is  the  land  of  De  Soto,  would-be 
Spanlah  conqueror,  the  land  and  the  river 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation:  the  land  of  count- 
toss  conflicts — man  Mgslnst  the  elements, 
tribe  against  tribe,  white  hunter  against 
Indian.  North  against  South,  brother  against 
brother,  river  boat  against  railroad,  govern- 
ment against  private  enterprise.  It  Is  a 
fabulous  place,  reeking  with  history,  a  land 
whose  people  were  more  than  once  almost 
annihilated  by  savages,  a  people  who  survived 
an  obliterating  civil  war,  and,  more  recently, 
•  devastating  depression. 

I  found  that  TVA  lived  up  to  Its  advance 
billing.     Every  bit  of  it.     Believe  me. 

Por  TVA.  like  the  valley  It  dominates,  has 
ttae  and  scope  and  grandeur 

It  makes  or.e  proud  to  see  this  glittering 
new  thing  In  iu  ancient  setting,  this  product 
of  engineering  genius,  this  evidence  of  cal- 
culated daring,  this  master  plan  in  action. 
It  Is  suictly  dream  stuff,  yet  you  can  see 
It.  feel  It  and  get  your  hands  on  it. 

Tou  almost  want  to  stand  and  salute  every 
time  you  see  one  of  those  soul-ltftlng.  block- 
lettered  slogans,  every  time  you  see  another 
dam,  every  time  you  remember  how  some 
of  your  feUows  tamed  this  most  ribald  and 
brawling  of  rivers  after  a  century  of  fail- 
ures. They've  turned  the  "unconquerable 
Tennessee"  Into  a  string  of  placid  lakes, 
chstned  it  at  last  to  do  man's  bidding. 
They're  turning  an  eroded,  one-crop  land 
Into  a  pastoral  paradise — at  least  they're 
trying. 

And  you  want  to  salute  tigain  when  you 
think  of  Oak  RiU^ie,  the  atomic  energy  giant 
where  Haufurd  plutunlum  U>  pruccksed. 
and  see  the  great  electroprocess  Industries 
which  cheap  and  abundant  power  has  drawn 
to  the  retrlon  like  a  mighty  magnet — In- 
dustries with  magic  names  like  ALCOA,  and 
Monsanto  Chemical.  Victor  Chaiaical.  and 
Bayuokls  Metals. 
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You  have  a  date  with  chairman  Gordon 
Clapp  of  TVA  and  with  Bill  Sturdevant,  In- 
formation director. 

You  want  to  know  a  lot  of  things,  what 
TVA  has  done  for  and  to  a  great  valley,  what 
an  Imprint  of  TVA  could  do,  if  anything,  tot 
a  greater  valley,  the  Columbia. 

Tomorrow  you're  going  dam  hunting  with 
Van  Court  Hare,  TVA  engineer. 

And  you're  a  right  smart  piece  from  home, 
as  several  have  reminded  you. 

Time's  awastln*.  even  In  this  hydroelectric 
paradise. 

TVA:   MnucLK  oh  Monstkr? 
(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

OrVASTATINO   STREAM   CONT«OLLE0   BT   DAU8 

(Art.  No.  2) 

TVA.  in  lU  original  intent  and  purpose, 
Is  an  instrument  for  controlling  one  of  the 
"ornerlest."  mfest  exasperating,  mcjst  unpre- 
dictable, most  devastating  rivers  lo  all 
America. 

It  has  done  jtist  that.  Done  it  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch. 

The  Tennessee's  development  into  a  graat 
hydroelectric  power  stream  is  supposedly  In- 
cidental. Actually,  It  is  a  tall-wags-dog 
phenomenon,  plaxxned  all  the  way. 

TVA  engineers — and  TVA  was  able  to  grab 
some  of  the  snutftast  boys  in  the  biulness 
during  the  depression — now  have  nine  great 
barriers  across  the  main  stem  of  the  Tennes- 
eee.  They  start  with  Kentucky  Dam  near 
the  confiuence  of  the  Tennessee  with  the 
Ohio  near  Paducah.  Ky.,  and  they  end  with 
upstream  Fort  Loudon  Dam  named  for  the 
famous  French  fort,  the  ruins  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  near  KnoxvUle. 

The.se  dams.  Including  Wilson  which  was 
Inherited  from  the  Army  engineers,  and 
Hales  Bar,  picked  up  from  a  private  com- 
pany, aren't  big  by  western  standards. 
Grand  Coulee  Is  bigger  than  all  of  them  put 
together. 

But  they're  called  high  dams  In  Tennessee 
Valley,  and  they  really  do  a  Job  for  naviga- 
tion. They  drown  out  the  treacherotis 
shoals  or  "hogbacks"  that  spelled  pure  "hell" 
for  rlvennen  for  almost  two  centuries. 

Each  supplied  with  a  lock,  they  provide  a 
year-round,  slack  water  channel  9  feet  deep 
from  the  Ohio  to  KnoxvUle,  some  630  miles 
upstream.  And  they've  turned  the  old  Ten- 
nessee River  Into  a  miniature  Great  Lakes 
(from  the  air  the  country  seems  to  be  half 
water)  and  as  a  byproduct  their  stream- 
flow  plants  pour  a  terrific  Jag  of  power  into 
TVA'8  2,500,000-kllovatt  pool. 

Take  a  look  at  the  accompanying  plcto- 
graph  of  the  TVA  water-control  system  and 
you  see  what  we  mean.  Lakes,  like  Paul 
Bunyan  steps  from  Paducah  to  KnoxvUle. 
Above  them,  on  the  Tennessee's  brawling 
tributaries— the  Little  Tennessee,  the  Ftench 
Broad,  the  Holston.  the  Clinch,  the  Noli- 
chucky, the  Watauga  and  the  Hiwassee — Is 
the  great  fan  of  storage  or  fiood-control 
dams.  Eighteen  in  aU,  including  the  five 
ALCOA  dams  tied  Into  TVA's  string,  and 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  11,500,000  acre- 
feet. 

These  upper  drainage  basin  dams,  where 
the  rain  pours  down  at  a  ncvmal  rate  of  80 
Inches  a  year,  have  no  locks,  but  they  have 
powerhouses,  every  one  of  them.  They  pro- 
duce great  gobs  of  power,  too.  and  inci- 
dentally firm  up  the  energy  of  the  lower 
river  plants. 

It's  really  something.  Holding  a  river 
In  check.  Using  it  over  and  over.  Taming 
It  for  the  Diesel-driven  tugs  and  barges  that 
have  replaced  the  pole  and  sweep-driven 
tugs  and  barges  that  have  and  the  pictur- 
esque steamboau  that  once  plied  the  river 
and  are  now  no  more. 

Dtmt  be  misled  by  the  oversimplified  plc- 
tograph  of  this  great  river  system. 
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The  Tennessee  docsnt  run  In  a  straight 
line.  It  meanders  every  which  way.  It's 
really  shaped  like  a  fish  hook.  No  one  knows 
where  It  rises,  though  the  confluence  of  the 
French  Broad  and  the  Holston  near  Knox- 
vUle Is  Its  oiBcial  starting  point.  And  the 
river  certainly  didn't  know  where  It  was 
going,  once  it  started.  There  were  no  TVA- 
p'.anned  rivers  In  those  days.  It  simply 
wandered  off  In  a  southeasterly  direction, 
as  though  starting  for  the  Gulf,  then 
changed  Its  mind,  made  a  great  bend  and, 
contrary  as  ever,  finally  headed  northward 
to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Twice  It  passes  through  Tennessee,  dip- 
ping into  parts  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
and  finally  cutting  through  a  corner  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  lower  reaches  of  the  Tennessee,  there- 
fore, become  one  of  the  few  north-fiowing 
rivers  of  consequence  in  the  t7nlted  States, 
the  Willamette  being  another. 

8o  you  fly  over  a  flock  of  these  dams  and 
look  down  on  the  placid  lakes  backed  up 
behind  them.  You  stand  st  the  bases  of  , 
other  dams,  gawking  upward.  You  look  at 
th:  maps.  And  you  reflect  that  here,  almost 
completed— the  South  Holston  and  Watauga 
Dams  are  still  under  construction— Is  the 
most  complete  system  for  controlling  an  un- 
ruly river  ever  devised  and  executed  by  man. 
This  U  an  engineer's  dream — a  compraben- 
give  plan  and  a  blank  check  with  which  to 
effectuate  it.  This  is  multl-purpoee  planning 
In  its  ultimate  form.  This  is  a  model  of 
what  the  Columbia  may  someday  be— on  a 
much  grander  basis,  of  course,  on  a  10-to-l 
scale. 

And  you  wonder  about  It.  as  well  as  wonder 
at  it.  The  coimtless  mUUons  of  man-hours 
thp.t  went  into  it.  The  S850.000.000  of  Uncle 
Sam's  money  that  made  it  possible. 

You  wonder  about  Its  benefits  versus  costs 
ratio  and  the  cost  per  kilowatt  of  Installed 
capacity  of  its  beautifully  engineered  power 
plants  (no  expense  spared). 

You  wonder  about  Its  impact  upon  the 
people  of  the  vaUey — upon  their  transporta- 
tion pattern,  upon  their  agriculture,  upon 
their  Income,  and  upon  their  vaunted  Inde- 
pendence and  their  way  of  life. 

You  think  a  bit  nostalgically  of  the  golden 
days  of  the  steamboats,  of  their  struggles 
with  the  rapids.  You  recall  that  it  was  John 
C.  Calhoun.  Secretary  of  War  back  In  1824, 
who  first  suggested  the  taming  of  this  river 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Those  were  the 
days  when,  as  President  Andrew  Jackson 
forcibly  pointed  out.  It  simply  wasn't  fittin' 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  spend  good 
money  for  the  benefit  of  a  local  community 
or  region.  And  you  think  of  the  abortive 
efforts  that  followed,  all  miserable  faUtires. 
You  think  of  the  record  fiood  of  1867.  when 
the  Tennessee,  sometimes  a  mere  trickle, 
thundered  down  upon  Chattanooga  at  a  hun- 
dred times  its  low-water  volume,  a  monster 
of  destruction. 

You  think  of  the  current  wrangle  oTer  flood 
control  at  that  same  Chattanooga  and  the 
predictions  of  Army  engineers  that  if  the  city 
doesn't  bestir  Itself  about  local  levees  and 
flood  works.  It  risks  a  $100,000,000  flood — for 
all  of  TVA  and  Its  vaunted  flood-control  sys- 
tem. TVA  Itaelf  estimates  the  possible  dam- 
age at  $80,000,000.  And  you  think  about  that. 
Then  you  get  out  the  Tennessee  River  sur- 
vey maps  prepared  by  Maj.  Lewis  H.  Watklns, 
Hugh  B.  Hooper  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
at  Chattanooga  back  In  ly28 — 6  years  before 
TVA  was  anything  but  a  frustrated  dream. 
You  compare  It  with  the  latest  map  you 
picked  up  at  TVA.  And  they  are  so  much 
alike  that  at  first  glance  you  think  they  are 
the  same. 

Tou  ask  about  that  and  find  that  TVA  sim- 
ply picked  up  the  Army  engineers'  program 
for  the  comprehensive  development  of  the 
river,  refined  it  a  bit.  put  a  TVA  label  on  it, 
and  had  at  It — after   the  great  depression 


gave  the  plan  tu^ency  and  Messrs.  Roosevelt, 
Norrls,  and  McKellar  and  the  Congress  gave 
It  the  nod. 

You  wonder  about  that  too,  and  what 
would  happen  to  the  Army  engineers'  main 
control  plan  (308)  for  the  Columbia  Basin,  a 
plan  that  makes  TVA  with  all  Its  glitter  look 
like  kid  stuff.  Would  it,  some  day,  bear  a 
CVA  label? 

And  you  wonder  about  the  five  ALCOA 
plants  that  have  finally  been  integrated  into 
the  TVA  system  after  6  years  of  resistance. 
ALCOA  really  did  the  hydroelectric  pioneer- 
ing on  the  Little  Tennessee,  you  know,  start- 
nig  way  back  in  1916  and  perhaps  it  had  some 
pride  of  authorship,  besides  a  need  for  great 
blocks  of  TVA  power. 

You  ask.  finally.  If  TVA  really  does  what 
it  is  billed  to  do,  that  is,  really  controls 
floods  in  Tennessee  Valley  and  really  serves 
as  a  boon  to  navigation.  You  are  assured 
by  everyone  in  TVA  that  It  does.  Here  are 
the  figures  to  prove  It  right  here  In  black 
and  white  In  TVA's  latast  report  to  tb«  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress: 

"Flood  control  by  the  mtiltlple-ptirpose 
•ystern  of  dams  atartad  about  •13.000X>00  in 
damage  at  Chattattooga.  Tenn.,  (in  1M6) 
and  about  $1,600,000  damage  to  agriculttual 
areas  in  the  lower  Ohio  and  Miasisalppl 
Basins,"  it  says. 

"The  new  630-mlle  navigation  channel 
carried  350,000.000  ton-mUes  of  traffic  in 
1947,"  It  says,  "with  volume  increasing  about 
SO  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  1948. 
Freight  savings  in  1947  were  estimated  at 
nearly  $3,000,000  or  about  a  third  of  those 
foreseen  when  trafllc  reaches  full  develop- 
ment." 

All  this  and  15.000,000.000  kilowatt-hotirs 
of  electricity,  too. 

There  it  was  again,  that  shining  shield — 
dulled  a  bit  by  pictures  you'd  seen  of  last 
spring's  floods  in  the  streets  of  KnoxvUle 
and  Chattanooga,  blurred  a  bit  by  the  lonely 
looking  tug  you'd  seen  nudging  its  barges  to- 
ward the  deserted  looking  docks  of  Port 
KnoxvUle.  Dulled  and  blurred  a  bit,  but 
gallantly  shining  stUl. 

So  you  ask  how  they  do  this  flood  control 
trick,  this  trick  no  one  has  been  able  to  do 
since  Calhoun,  not  even  General  Goethals, 
builder  of  the  Panama  Canal.  And  they 
show  you.  And  It's  really  something  to  see. 
A  weather  expert.  ImportM  from  Wash- 
ington, has  devised  a  special  weather  report- 
ing system  for  TVA.  He  can  tell  the  head 
river  control  engineer  days  in  advance  how 
much  rain  to  expect  in  each  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts that  comprise  the  40.000-square-mile 
Tennessee  watershed. 

This  weather  man  also  gives  the  river  con- 
trol engineer  daUy  rain  gage  reports  from 
150  places.  40  of  them  from  clever  automatic 
radio  gages  in  remote  areas.  When  it  ratns, 
they  broadcast — Just  like  that.  Taking  these 
predictions  and  precipitation  reports  the  en- 
gineer makes  his  decision  each  day  of  the 
fiood  season,  sending  orders  to  the  various 
dams  for  releasing  or  storing  water. 

The  chief  load  dispatcher  can  then  give 
his  ix>wer  orders  to  the  various  control  rooms 
at  power  planU  aU  of  which  are  instantly 
avaUable  over  carrier  current  systems. 

It's  a  sweet  deal,  with  absolute  control 
of  the  flow  of  a  river  in  one  man's  hands  and 
two  and  one-half  mllllcai  kUowatts  of  power 
for  another  to  play  with. 

That  river  control  engineer  is  like  a  train 
dispatcher,  but  instead  of  dispatching  trains 
he  dispatches  rivers.  It  must  seem  like 
playing  God.  but  you  feel  eorry  for  him  Just 
the  same  when  the  ralna  are  booming  down 
and  he's  on  a  three-shift  basis,  and  he  must 
be  wondering  tf  this  Is  anoth^  record  buster. 
You  see,  if  he  makes  an  error,  the  ensuing 
wreck  is  worse  than  It  would  have  been 
without  any  master-control  plan  whatever. 
Thank  you.  and  bow  are  your  tiloers? 
So  you  shake  your  head  in  wooder. 


You're  still  In  the  conducted -tour  phase, 
you  see,  in  which  many  a  big-eyed  repcnrter 
before  you  has  become  entangled  for  weeks 
on  end.  So  you  resolve  to  break  the  spell 
and  barge  out  on  your  own. 

There's  the  other  side  of  the  shining  shield, 
remember — If  you  can  Just  get  around  to  It. 

TVA:    Mratn.F    OK   MONSTX8? 

(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

parvATX  powxa  loses  battli  rox  contbol 

(Art.  No.  3) 

TVA  Is  now  en  accomplished  fact — big.  real, 
seemingly  impregnable. 

But  TVA  had  need  for  lu  sblning  atalold 
in  the  early  days  when  it  was  fastening  MMtf 
upon  a  region. 

It  had  a  magnlflceht  plan.  It  had  great 
and  good  friends  in  Washington— friends  like 
Rooeavelt  snd  Norrls  and  McKellar  of  Ten- 
naMoe.  It  had  a  brand  new.  nay  a  revolu- 
tionary, tool  to  work  with,  a  flexible  private 
corporation  with  the  pjwer  and  wealtb  and 
praatlge  of  tba  United  «Utas  Government 
behind  it.  It  bad  a  backward,  dirt-poor  re- 
gion bigger  than  tba  Brltlah  lalaa  to  work 
on.  It  bad  a  muwlon.  a  maadata,  and  a  blank 
eback.  lu  burning  purpose  was  to  wipe  all 
alns  away,  aodal  and  economic.  And  but 
quick. 

But  it  had  oppoucnts.  too.  Plenty  of  tbam. 
It  bad  a  fight  on  lU  hands. 

It  waa  dealing  with  a  stubborn  river,  a 
stubborn  land  and  a  proud  and  stubborn 
people. 

Thus  while  TVA  engineers  went  at  their 
Jobs  hammer  and  tongs,  TVA  attorneys  and 
their  trlheaded  boss,  the  TVA  board,  bad 
plenty  on  their  minds.  TVA  was  in  the 
couru  aU  the  time.  It  seemed,  either  suing 
somebody  or  being  sued  by  somebody.  Di- 
rectors complained  that  they  couldn't  get 
their  work  done  for  suits. 

TVA  had  to  have  land — more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  It — for  dams  and  reservoirs,  for 
transmission  lines  and  towns.  So  if  it 
couldn't  negotiate  deals  with  owners,  it  ex- 
ercised Its  powers  of  eminent  domain.  It 
sued. 

It  even  evolved  an  ingenious  technique 
for  blanket  take-overs.  Individual  suiu  were 
too  time  consuming.  TVA.  therefore,  worked 
out  its  nontrading  scheme,  ostensibly  to 
protect  the  Government  against  land  specu- 
lators. 

The  scheme  was  simple  and  effective. 
Appraisers  set  the  price.  TVA  made  the 
offer.  There  could  be  no  trading.  The 
owno-  had  to  take  it  or  leave  It.  Most  (rf 
them  took  it,  but  many  went  to  court  to 
defend  themselves  against  condemnation. 

Remember,  the  war  hadn't  come  with  Its 
Insatiable  demand  for  the  light  metai  and 
chemical  Industries  and  for  explosives.  So 
TVA  had  to  have  customers,  preferred  cus- 
tomers. The  TVA  Act  had  directed  that 
preference  be  given  municipalities,  rural  elec- 
trict  cooperatives,  and  other  public  agencies. 
And  there  simply  werent  any  wcvth  men- 
tioning In  the  Tennassee  Valley  area.  Ergo. 
TVA  had  to  protDOta  tbem.    And  it  did  so. 

It  used  as  weapons  (a)  Its  broad  bond-is- 
suing powers,  (b)  the  relatively  high  rates 
of  the  private  companies  of  the  region — the 
southern  power  companies  weren't  as  fsr- 
sighted  about  rates  as  tboee  of  the  Pacific 
northwest— (c)  the  PWA  grants  Mr.  Ickes 
held  out  to  any  public  power  group  that  was 
interested,  and  ( d )  TVA's  own  wbolasala  and 
retaU  rate  structures.  Yardatlek  rates. 
they  called  them.  And  they  were  so  low.  by 
then  ctirrent  standards,  that  they  made  peo- 
ple's eyes  stick  out. 

It  made  little  difference  that  these  rates 
were  subsidized  rates  pulled  out  of  a  bat  be- 
fore TVA  had  figured  Its  costs  and  that  allo- 
cations to  power  on  multlple-pxirpoee  dams 
were  Utcr  arbttrarUy  made  to  flt  tbase  rata 
atructurca. 
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All  the  people  cared  to  know  wm  Uuit  the 
hydroelecuk:  Maplni  wm  coming.  So 
mumctpaJ  power  boardi  and  rurml  corps 
b(juiKw<l  up  all  over  the  pUoe.  They  gnbbrd 
Mr.  Ickee — 40  percent  grant — PWA  hand- 
outa — Tenneaaee  communitlee  t5.000.000. 
Alabama  »2  600.000.  Ulsslsaippl  91.000.000— 
and  eu:~.er  ■^tan«^  to  bu!Id  competing  ay- 
%§■•  or  to  back  exlstmg  prlTately  owned 
■J»liiiiii  to  piece*.  Tes.  Jvat  as  Washington 
PUD'S  are  hacking  Puget  Sound  Power  k 
L%ht  to  pieces. 

The  private  cumpanles.  which  had  tried 
wucoeapfullj  to  make  a  deal  to  buy  TVA 
power  and  dMrlbatc  it  at  rates  fixed  by  tne 
Federal  Fewer  OLminillfin— ftist  as  Henry 
rord  had  tried  tmsoeecafally  to  buy  in  the 
old  Ifusde  Shoals  project  (or  (i.OOO.OOO— 
didnt  take  It  lying  down.  They  faeed  ex- 
termination Bo  tbey  fought  back.  They 
and  their  stockhoklerB  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley filed  about  50  suits.  Injunctions,  and  pleas 
tar  dismemberment  damages.  They  charged 
ca— lilracy.  coercion,  and  fraud.  They  won 
•  few  lower-court  decisions,  lost  others. 

Finally  19  companies  Joined  together  in 
the  famous  Ash  wander  case  which  attacked 
the  constitutionality  of  the  TVA  Act  and  all 
that  It  Implied.  Their  case  made  Supreme 
CXmrt  history,  the  dissenting  opinion  was 
«MisUc.  but  they  lost  It  Jttst  the  same. 

The  Oongrsss.  after  a  bitter  fight,  amended 
the  TVA  Act  to  permit  the  Authority  not 
only  to  acquire  the  transmission  lines  and 
wtttar-power  properties  of  Wendell  WiUkle  s 
OHHBonwealth  *  Southern  group,  but  also 
to  acquire  its  steam  planu.  TVA  oouid  do 
anything  from  then  on. 

Ano  Mr  Roosevelt  oMtglngty  called  Mr. 
WiUkie  to  the  White  House  md  laofhlngly 
told  him  that  he  d  better  sell  Tennessee  Mec- 
trtc  Power  Co.  while  he  still  bad  something 
to  sell. 

That  did  It.  WUlkle  sold  for  §78.600.000— 
about  80  ptercent  at  the  real  value  of  the  prop- 
erties. The  other  power  eompanles  gave  up. 
either  setUnr  or  making  deals  to  cede  parts 
of  their  territories  «o  TVA  ttstrfbotors.  They 
were  paid  $1 16.000 JOO.  loat  MMOO  custovners 
in  the  deal  The  TVA  team  had  won.  It 
had  an  im  beatable  hand 

Soon  KnoxTllle,  Chattanooga.  Memphis. 
Decatxir  Meridian,  and  ercryone  else  was  in 
the  public  power  business.  TVA  and  its  re- 
tell OMttete  had  an  undisputed  power  mo- 
nopoly over  004100  square  miles  of  the  South. 
twice  as  much  as  the  TsBBeaaee  Valley  water- 
ahsd  over  which  the  original  TVA  Act  gave 
it  Jurisdiction. 

Today  TVA  has  liO  manldpal  and  co- 
operative distributors,  all  bound  to  TVA  by 
ao-year  contracts,  all  committed  to  buy  from 
no  one  but  TVA.  all  selling  at  the  TVA  re- 
tall  rate,  all  bound  by  law  to  uae  power  reve- 
nues for  nothing  except  expanded  service  or 
reduced  rates.  Between  them  they  serve  a 
million  customers.  c\jstomers  formerly  served 
by  S2  private  eom panics. 

It  was  a  clean  sweep.  The  kilowatt  king- 
dom had  come. 

But  there  wre  other  than  land  acquisi- 
tion and  power  company  problems  to  be  rid- 
den down  by  TVA  in  TVA's  hectic,  formative 
years. 

From  time  to  time  nosey  congressional 
MBunlttees  cluttered  up  the  place,  probing 
teto  TVA  >  funny  accounting  system.  Its 
"carpetbagger  '  personnel  policies  and  what 
have  you.  These  hearings  took  months,  filled 
voliunes.  were  very  annoying,  but  they  didn't 
step  TVA. 

States,  counties,  and  dtles  and  outfits  like 
the  Tennessee  Taxpayers  Assoclstlon  began 
to  shout  for  In-lleu  payments  to  make  up 
»«)me  of  the  millions  In  taxe.<  the  private  com- 
panies had  been  pa3rtng.  They  had  to  be 
bushed  up.  Displaced  persons  had  to  be 
taJren  care  of  rfjm»  way.  But  these  things 
were  merely  petty  annoyances  to  TVA. 

TVA  was  really  rolllnc. 


Then.  •  iddently.  up  Jumped  the  devil.  In- 
ternal strfe. 

F.  D.  R.  had  named  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  dls- 
tinguishe<  engineer -educator,  chairman  of 
the  TVA  Board.  He  naturally  assumed 
leadership  In  the  engineering  phase.  David 
K.  Lllient  lal.  Harvard  law  school  graduate, 
brilliant  roung  New  Dealer  and  leader  in 
Wisconsin's  fight  to  regulate  power  com- 
panies, « as  also  named,  despite  Senator 
McKxuuc  s  strenuous  objections.  Passion- 
ate advocate  of  public  power  and  social  re- 
form, he  naturally  assumed  leadership  in 
this  field.  And  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan,  presi- 
dent of  tl  le  University  of  Tennessee  and  no 
relative  oi  A.  K.  Morgan's,  shared  their  great 
power.  His  chief  Interest  and  concern  was 
the  fertll  aer  and  agricultural  phase. 

Thus  w  th  a  kingdom  divided,  a  clash  was 
inevitable 

It  came  while  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Co  case  i  >*b  still  pending  and  the  claims  of 
MaJ.  Gecrge  L.  Berry  and  associates  for 
•5.000,000  for  marble  mines  inundated  by 
Norrls  Da  n  were  a  noisy  issue. 

Chalrm  in  Morgan  broke  openly  and  vocally 
with  LilKnthal  and  the  other  Morgan.  He 
really  thr«w  the  book  at  them.  He  charged 
they  wer<  guilty  of  "evasion.  Intrigue,  and 
sharp  stn  tegy."  that  they  had  not  supported 
him  In  h;  b  drive  for  "honesty,  openness,  de- 
cency, an  1  fairness"  In  the  conduct  of  TVA 
affairs,  lie  tossed  In  the  matter  of  altered 
Board  a  Inutes  In  connection  with  the 
Ccmmoni  realth  A  Southern  deal.  He 
charged  t  lat  Llllenthal  and  Harcourt  Morgan 
had  gone  around  him  on  power  and  fertilizer 
policy  m  liters.  He  demanded  a  congres- 
sional In  estlgation. 

There  i  'as  hell  to  pay — an  Internecine  war 
In  a  hyd  oelectrlc  heaven. 

TVA  ofponents  were  delighted. 

Llllentl  lal  and  Harcourt  Murgan  took  their 
case  to  F  D.  R.  himself.  P.  D.  R.  first  told 
all  three  t  Irectors  to  compose  their  differences 
or  quit,  rhey  did  neither.  Then  he  ordered 
A.  E.  Moigan  to  the  White  House.  Morgan 
held  out.  Finally  P.  D.  R.  fired  him  outright. 
Morgan  r<  fused  to  be  fired.  But  Morgan  lost 
his  fight.  He  was  curtly  dismissed  as  Chair- 
man and  director.  He  was  destroyed.  And 
the  men  he  had  accused  of  "underaocratic 
behavior"  were  retained. 

Idaho's  Senator  James  P.  Pope  got  A.  E. 
Morgan's  Job.  But  Llllenthal  and  his  boys 
were  In  ;he  saddle.  They  still  are.  You 
see.  aglnf  Dr.  Harcovu^  Morgan  has  quietly 
retired  ai  id  has  been  replaced  (while  I  was 
there)  b^  the  scientist-educator  Dr.  Harry 
Cxnnis.  fc  rmer  chief  chemist  for  TVA.  Blr. 
LUlentha  ,  of  course,  has  become  Chairman 
of  the  /  tomlc  Energy  Commission,  again 
over  the  i  trenuous  objections  of  Senator  Mc- 
KfJjis.  But  Gordon  R.  Clapp.  who  became 
Clialrmar  of  TVA  when  Llllenthal  switched 
to  AKC,  li  a  Llllenthal -trained  man.  He  was 
also  perst  na  non  grata  to  Senator  McKxllak 
in  the  beginning,  though  McKkllax  has  since 
relented. 

Anywajj.  TVA  is  still  a  Llllenthal  show 
and  that  TVA  shield  Is  a  Llllenthal  shield. 
Tour  reporter  instincts  tell  you  so.  You  can 
certainly  reel  his  presence  there.  You  have 
a  bunch  ihat  If  a  CVA  were  ever  established 
lu  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  too,  would  be 
in  the  Llllenthal  pattern,  no  matter  who  the 
nominal  w-ectors  might  be. 

You  have  a  feeling,  too,  that  while  TVA 
profssem  to  have  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
famooe  Morgan-Llllenthal  feud  (board 
members  lay  they  dont  divide  the  kingdom 
as  they  csice  did.  confining  their  activities 
to  policy-making  and  working  through  a 
general  rtanager)  the  TVA  board  Is  again 
unconacUiuBly  doing  Just  that. 

Pope,  t|ie  politician,  devotes  most  of  his 


time  and 
Curtis. 


energy  to  community  relations. 
the   scientist,    Is    taking   over   the 


fertlllmr  <  leal.    Incidentally  he  Is  thoroughly 


m\ 


familiar  with  the  phosphate  situation  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

That  leaves  Clapp  a  free  hand  on  power 
policy  and  that,  despite  all  protestations, 
la  the  real  TVA  show. 

TVA:  MniACLX  oa  Monsteh? 
(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

HUGE   POWiai    PROJECT   SUBJECT   TO   NO  CONTHOL 

(Art.  No.  4) 

Down  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  you  find 
th^y  still  preserve  the  polite  fiction  that  TVA 
is  primarily  a  flood-control  and  navigation 
project.  With  free  fertllixer  a  major  side- 
line, of  course.  But  with  power  a  minor 
Incident. 

Maybe  it's  because  the  original  legislaticn 
establishing  the  Authority  back  in  1933  didn't 
even  mention  power  in  its  title  and  stated 
purpose,  which  read: 

"An  act  to  Improve  the  navigability  and  '.o 
provide  for  the  flood  control  of  the  Tennessee 
River;  to  provide  for  reforestation  and  the 
proper  use  of  marginal  lands  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley;  to  provide  for  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  of  said  valley;  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  corporation  for  the  operation  of 
Government  properties  at  and  near  Muscle 
Shoals  In  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

(Note  that  "for  other  purposes."  It  later 
came  to  cover  everything  tinder  the  Ten- 
nessee sun.) 

You  have  to  dig  way  down  to  Item  L  of 
section  6  of  the  TVA  act  to  pick  out  the  first 
direct  authorization  to  produce,  distribute, 
and  sell  electric  power.  Even  so,  the  act 
directed  the  TVA  Board  to  operate  its  dams 
and  reservoirs  "primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  navigation  and  controlling  floods." 

Well.  TVA  has  tried  to  promote  navigation 
and  to  control  floods  and  to  promote  the 
agricultural  well-being  of  a  region.  It  has 
tried  to  do  good  on  a  grand  scale.  It  has 
given  away  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  fertilizer.  But  make  no  mistake  alxiut  it, 
TVA  is  primarily  a  power  show. 

Power  has  enabled  TVA  to  extend  its  In- 
fluence outside  the  Tennessee  watershed— to 
double  Its  former  size.  Power,  cheap  power 
sulxidlzed  by  Interest-free  tax  funds,  has 
proved  very  attractive  Indeed  to  the  people 
of  a  vast  area.  Power  from  TVA  plants  ac- 
counts for  fabulous  Oak  Ridge  and  the  great 
light-metal  and  heavy-chemical  industries 
In  Tennessee  Valley,  It's  power  that  holds 
aloft  that  shining  TVA  shield,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning. 

It's  ironic  in  a  way,  that  the  power  program 
which  was  mentioned  only  In  whispers  in  the 
early  TVA  days  and  always  last,  even  today, 
is  by  far  the  most  successful  operation  In 
the  TVA  book. 

People  may  say  that  TVA  reservoirs  have 
flooded  more  valuable  agriculttural  land, 
flooded  it  permanently,  than  floods  ever 
touched  In  the  pre-dam  days.  And  the  record 
seems  to  sustain  them. 

People  may  say  that  the  navigation  channel 
provided  at  such  great  cost  came  100  years 
too  late. 

They  may  even  argvfe  about  cost  of  the 
plushy  TVA  dams  and  powerhouses.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  Messrs.  Morgan,  Llllenthal, 
and  Clapp  really  did  a  Job  on  power.  They 
may  have  bent  the  TVA  act  a  bit  (particu- 
larly in  formative  years)  in  the  doing,  but 
they  did  it.     Witness  this: 

TVA's  27  hydro  and  6  steam  plants  pro- 
duced 14,360.000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  energy 
last  fiscal  year.  TVA  sold  It  for  almost  $49- 
000,000  to  distributors  who  sold  it  In  turn  to 
almost  1.000,000  customers  for  more  than 
100.000,000. 

That's  a  lot  of  power  from  a  lot  of  planu 
for  a  lot  of  ctutomera. 
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It's  a  lot  of  power,  even  by  northwest 
standards. 

TVA  has  taken  this  power  and  created  a 
power  empire,  the  greatest  power  monopoly 
in  the  United  States,  bar  none.  For,  you 
see.  TVA  is  the  sole  supplier  of  power  for 
SO.CXK)  square  miles  of  territory  containing 
6,000.000  people.    This  Is  power,  king  size. 

TVA  is  answerable  to  no  one  (except 
nominally  to  the  President)  for  its  costs.  Its 
rates,  or  Its  methods  of  operation.  It  can 
plow  its  earnings  back  into  system  improve- 
ments or  fertilizer  or  recreation  or  fish  or 
seedling  trees  or  traveling  libraries  or  towns, 
or  what  have  you — without  going  back  to 
Congress  for  permission. 

It  has  had  to  go  to  the  Congress  for  per- 
mission to  build  the  new  $54,000,000  New 
Johnsonville  steam  plant,  an  unprecedented 
proposal  that  makes  many  Congressmen, 
many  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
members  very  unhappy,  but  that's  another 
story  and  another  Issue. 

TVA  controls  the  rates  and  the  operations 
of  its  140  public  power  outlets,  controls  them 
absolutely.  States  and  municipalities  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  Neither  has  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernmental regulatory  body.  TVA  and  Its 
affiliated  distributors  can  do  anything  and 
everything  with  power — anything  but  eat  It. 

Of  course,  by  Northwest  standards,  TVA's 
power  installations  are  pretty  expensive.  And 
their  production  is  limited  by  the  demands 
of  comprehensive  control  of  a  river  for  flood 
control  and  navigation  purposes. 

Our  two  great  power  projects,  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee,  have  a  combined  capacity 
three-fourths  as  great  as  all  of  TVA's  34 
power  plants,  yet  they  cost  only  65  percent  as 
much  as  TVA  has  cost.  They  produced  al- 
most 11.000,000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  power 
last  fiscal  year. 

In  engineering  terms,  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  cost  only  $171  per  kilowatt  In- 
stalled. Including  transmission  lines,  where- 
as TVA'o  cost.  Including  cheaper-to-build 
steam  plan's.  Is  $214  per  kilowatt  Installed, 
also  including  $125,000,000  worth  of  trans- 
mission lines. 

Of  coiu-se,  TVA  lists  14  of  its  dams  as  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects,  that  Is,  they  combine 
flood  control,  navigation  and  power  features. 
But  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  are  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects,  too.  though  we  in  the 
Northwest  don't  kid  ourselves  or  the  Con- 
gress about  such  things.  We  think  of  them 
first  as  great  power  projects,  secondly  as  navi- 
gation or  reclamation  or  flood  control  Jobs. 

TVA  has  a  lot  of  angles.    Here's  one: 

It  can  allocate  costs  on  its  multlple-ptir- 
pose  projects  any  way  it  pleases.  And  It  has 
done  Just  that. 

For  example.  TVA's  last  report  shows  that 
It  had  spent  more  than  $811,000,000  alto- 
gether up  to  last  July  1.  Of  this,  $579,000,000 
was  spent  on  multiple-purpose  projects  like 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  But  TVA  has 
allocated  only  $277,000,000  to  power  at  these 
multiple-purpose  dams.  That's  only  48  per- 
cent, by  our  slide  rule.  Try  to  figure  that 
one  out. 

In  the  Northwest,  allocations  to  power, 
navigation,  reclamation,  flood  control,  fish- 
ways,  etc.,  must  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  according  to  long-estab- 
lished formulas.  As  a  consequence.  71  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dams  (about  $317,000,000)  was  allo- 
cated to  power.  But  only  59  percent  (it  was 
40  percent  originally)  of  the  total  cost  of 
TVA  has  been  allocated  to  power.  See  what 
we  mean? 

Bonneville  power  administration's  rates, 
based  upon  these  allocations,  are  not  only 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  they  must  also  be  high  enough 
to  pay  Interest  on  the  total  power  invest- 
ment at  2Vi  percent  and  to  amortize  this 
Investment  in  50  years.  TVA  doesn't  worry 
about   Interest,  and  It  didn't  worry  about 


amoi^lzatlon  either — until  the  Eightieth 
Congress  directed  that  It  do  so,  starting  this 
year.  In  short,  up  to  this  year,  TVA  hadn't 
paid  a  dime  back  on  the  $777,000,000  in  direct 
appropriations  made  to  It  by  the  Congress. 

It's  only  money,  apparently — Uncle  Sam's 
money. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  has  p>aid 
back  into  the  Federal  Treasvu-y  a  total  of 
$122,700,000  in  9  years,  or  approximately  its 
gross  power  revenue.  Like  other  Federal 
agencies,  however — all  but  TVA,  that  is — it 
must  go  back  to  the  Congress  each  year  for 
maintenance  and  operation  funds  and  for  ap- 
propriations for  new  projects.  But  It  pays 
the  money  back,  with  interest.  To  date, 
BPA  has  paid  more  than  $38,000,000  in  inter- 
est, plus  $32,000,000  net,  over  and  above  op- 
erating expenses  and  depreciation,  for  amor- 
tization purposes. 

By  contrast,  TVA  uses  whatever  revenues 
It  needs  for  capital  improvements  and  serv- 
ices, and  also  goes  back  to  the  Congress  each 
year  for  more  money.  Meanwhile  it  has  paid 
back  into  the  Federal  Treasury  only  $30,970.- 
333.  And  It  still  has  $54,000,000  worth  of 
bonds  outstanding.  The  only  interest  TVA 
pays,  incidentally.  Is  1  percent  on  these 
bonds. 

In  simple  terms,  power  users  of  the  North- 
west are  paying  for  the  power  Installations  at 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  They're  amor- 
tizing the  allocation  to  power,  helping  pay 
for  the  reclamation  of  1,200,000  acres  In  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  and  i>aymg  Interest, 
too.  They're  gcing  to  do  the  same  thing  on 
McNary  Dam  and  other  great  projects.  They 
can  do  so,  of  course,  only  because  these  plants 
are  among  the  most  efficient  In  America. 
They  carry  themselves,  but  permit  a  very^low 
wholesale  rate,  too — lower  than  TVA's  whole- 
sale rate. 

Power  users  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They've  got  themselves 
a  deal.  And  they  weren't  and  aren't  going 
to  spoil  It  by  talking  to  me  or  anyone  else 
about  costs  arbitrarily  allocated  or  rates 
pulled  out  of  a  hat. 

Power  Is  thus  the  big  show  In  TVA-land. 
Flood  control,  navigation,  and  free  fertilizer 
are  window  dressing. 

Again  tail  wags  dog. 

TVA:  Miracle  or  .Monster? 
(By  Tom  Hiunphrey) 

TVA  IS  a  LAND  OF  DISPLACED  PERSONS,  DISPLACED 
AGENCIES 

(Art.  No.  6) 

No  one  Is  stupid  enough  to  assume  that  a 
great  multlple-ptirpose  project  like  TVA — 
with  Its  vast  construction  program  and  its 
reglonallzatlon  of  80.000  square  miles  of 
America — can  be  consummated  without  dis- 
locations of  various  sorts. 

You  cant  spend  almost  a  billion  dollars 
anywhere  or  In  any  manner  or  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever  without  touching  a  lot  of 
lives,  without  pushing  people  aroimd. 

You  assume  all  this  when  you  enter  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 

So  you  try  to  put  preconceptions  behind 
you.  You  try  to  evaluate  these  dislocations 
dispassionately.  You  weigh  them  against 
benefits,  and  against  dislocations  you  have 
seen  In  the  Paclflc  Northwest.  You  classify 
them,  insofar  as  it  seems  reasonable,  among 
the  prices  of  progress. 

You  make  careful  Inquiry  as  you  move 
around.  How  many  displaced  persons  has 
the  TVA  program  produced?  What  happened 
to  them?  How  many  acres  of  rich  farm  land 
He  on  the  bottoms  of  those  22  beautiful  man- 
made  lakes?  How  many  dislocated  homes 
and  businesses  are  there?  What's  hapi>ened 
to  the  old-line  Federal  agencies  that  oper- 
ated OT  stlU  operate  m  the  Tennessee  Valley? 
Things  like  that. 

You  find  some  reticence  on  the  part  of  TVA 
offlctflif  and  the  defenders  erf  the  faith.   They 


hedge  a  bit.    But  you  flnsdly  dig  out  the  facts. 
And  they  aren't  pretty. 

TVA.  you  find,  is  a  land  of  displaced  per- 
sons and  displaced  agencies. 

These  persons,  these  agencies,  didnt  ask 
for  TVA,  you  find,  yet  they  got  it.  superim- 
posed from  outside  the  valley.  And  they  have 
felt  Its  ruthlessness  as  well  as  tasted  its 
largesse. 

You  ask  at  TVA  and  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  elsewhere  how  many  pei^ple 
TVA  had  to  move  to  get  that  more  than  a 
million  acres  for  dams,  locks,  and  reservoirs, 
for  fertilizer  plants,  and  construction  towns. 
How  many  pieces  of  property? 

They  sidestep  a  bit  (Just  as  they  look  blank 
when  you  ask  about  self -liquidating  projects 
such  as  those  of  the  Pacific  Northwesi ) .  But 
Anally  they  reduce  it  to  families — about 
14.000  of  them,  they  say.  counting  some  225 
displacements  at  South  Holston  and  Watau- 
ga Dams,  still  under  construction.  More 
than  30.000  different  tracts  of  land,  averaging 
about  40  acres.  About  a  half  million  acres 
of  it  agricultural  land  (the  Extension  Service 
estimated)  that  produced  $27,000,000  worth 
of  crops  annually — at  prewar  prices. 

Do  a  little  mental  arithmetic  and  you  see 
that  at  least  75,000  persons  were  actually 
forced  to  leave  their  homes,  farms,  and  busi- 
nesses to  make  way  for  the  taming  of  a  river. 
And  this  does  not  Include  the  thousands  of 
persons  who  lived  on  higher  grovmd  and  .- 
worked  on  lowland  farms  or  in  lowland  can- 
neries, flour  mills,  and  other  small  establish- 
ments. 

I  Imagine  what  would  happen  in  Oregon 
if  75.000  persons  were  told  they  must  leave 
their  homes  to  make  way  for  progress — any 
kind  of  progress.  Remember  what  a  howl 
went  up  when  It  developed  that  one  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  project  dams  would  flood 
out  picttiresque  Sweet  Home  In  Oregon — and 
how  the  Army  engmeers  changed  their  plans 
accordingly?  Imagine  what  would  happen 
If  the  Army  engineers  were  to  attempt  to 
move  as  many  people  as  now  reside  in 
Eugene,  Albany,  and  Oregon  City.  There 
would  be  hell  to  pay. 

And  there  was  hell  to  pay  in  Tennessee 
Valley,  particularly  In  east  Tennessee  where 
the  people  are  every  bit  as  independent  and 
home  loving  and  as  adverse  to  being  pushed 
around  as  are  the  people  in  Oregon. 

Of  covirse,  TVA  handled  the  displaced  per- 
sons things  with  kid  gloves.  It  persuaded  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  county  agents — 
they  knew  these  about  to  be  displaced  people, 
these  victims  of  progress,  personally — to  do 
the  Job  and  they  did  It  sklllf uUy.  TVA  didn't 
haggle  over  prices,  either,  though  it  had  to 
take  some  cases  to  court. 

Nevertheless  there  was  big  trouble  in  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  particularly  over  Douglas  Dam 
which  became  a  cause  celebre  and  still  is. 
You  see.  Douglas  took  some  of  the  richest 
bottom  land  in  Tennessee  out  of  the  picture. 
It  necesslUted  removal  of  759  families^ 
1,000  full-time  and  1.150  part-time  farmers. 
It  eliminated  five  canneries  and  four  flour 
mills  employing  more  than  2,000  persons. 
Altogether  It  affected  more  than  20.000  per- 
sons who  depended  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  that  area  for  a  livelihood. 

These  people  didnt  like  any  part  of  it. 
The  farm  bureau  didn't  like  it.  Dr.  C.  S. 
Brehm.  now  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  didn't  like  It.  Dr.  James  D.  Hos- 
kins.  then  president  of  the  university,  didnt 
like  it.  And  doughty  Senator  McKjxlab— 
for  my  money,  more  than  Senator  Norris. 
the  father  of  TVA,  but  sometimes  its  severest 
crltio— didn't  like  it.  And  they  said  »o. 
Said  so  loudly.  So  loudly  that  they  were 
heard  In  Washington. 

Dr.  Hoskins  put  his  university  experts  on 
it.  and  determined  exactly  how  many  people, 
how  many  Jobs,  how  much  agricultural  In- 
come were  to  be  destroyed. 

But  TVA  engineers  went  right  ahead  with 
their    plans.      They    wanted    more    power. 
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They  wanted  It  light  there.  No  other  spot 
would  do.  The  hill  land  to  which  the  people 
oould  b«  moved  eoiild  be  made  u  productive 
as  the  bottom  land,  they  said — if  you  used 
enough  free  fertilizer.  And  they  promised 
to  provide  the  free  fertiliaer. 

Thia  line  dldnt  aatlafy  Or.  Brehm  who 
■aid:  "The  concentration  of  ao  many  reaer- 
Toirs  in  such  small  areas  as  east  Tennessee 
where  there  te  a  small  amount  of  good 
farm  land  to  support  the  poptilatlon  preaants 
a  serious  problem,  not  to  mention  senti- 
mental attachments  that  people  have  for 
iMMDCs.  Oould  not  these  reaervolrs  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  wider  area  of  the  United 
8tateB7  There  la  no  prloe  that  can  com- 
penaate  people  for  these  values  In  a  home." 
Dr.  Uoaklna  demanded:  "What  provision 
can  be  made  for  these  dlspossesaed?  Is  a 
Government  check  or  ready  cash  any  solu- 
tion of  their  problem  or  of  the  communlty 
problem?  When  good  soil  and  farm  homes 
are  destroyed,  the  loss  may  be  irretrievable." 
And  Senator  McKiixab  made  a  caustic  at- 
tack upon  Mr.  Ullenthal  and  J.  A.  (Cap) 
Krug.  then  TVA  power  manager,  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  He  charged  them  with 
**lndefenslble  and  vindictive  obstinacy"  and 
demanded  that  they  resign. 

The  crltllcs  were  making  headway,  too, 
when  sxiddenly  the  war  came.  All  their  f»-o- 
teats  were  swept  aside  by  the  nsttonal  emer- 
gency. The  people  were  moved  to  red  hill 
farms,  the  rich  bottom  lands  Inundated. 
Pearl  Harbor  built  Douglas  Dam.  It  also 
balled  TVA  out  of  one  of  its  most  embarrass- 
ing sltuationa. 

And  what  of  the  existing  agencies? 
Remember  that  TVA  makes  a  fetish  of 
cooperation  It  denies  flatly  and  hotly 
superstste  charges.  It  likes  to  work  through 
other  groups,  st  the  grass  roots,  whenever  It 
can  and  whenever  It  suits  TVA's  broad  objec- 
tives. Witness  the  things  with  land-grant 
colleges  and  the  extensicn  service  on  test 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  county 
agenta  to  relocate  displaced  persons — a 
ticklish  Job  if  there  ever  was  one.  TVA 
calls  these  arrangements  "partnerships."  It 
bas  hundreds  of  them  and  says  "more  than 
a  score  of  Federal  agencies  and  bureaus  make 
their  specisliaed  aervioee  available  in  the 
valley  program." 

Remember,  next,  that  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
In  Tennessee  Vallev  before  TVA  came — not 
•8  much  by  far  as  TVA  has  done  or  half  the 
amount  needed — but  a  great  deal  Just  the 


The  Corps  of  Bnglneers.  for  example,  had 
built  Wilson  Dam.  started  Wheeler  Dam 
when  TVA  took  over.  It  had  evolved  a  com- 
prehensive hlRh-dam  plan  for  the  multiple- 
purpose  development  of  the  Tennessee. 
Among  other  things,  It  had  located  149  hydro- 
electric sites  and  Indicated  they  could  pro- 
duce 2fl.00O,UOO.0O0  kilowatt-hours  of  power 
a  year. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  its  pro- 
fram.  too.  So  did  the  Forest  Service,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  other  agencies. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  little  to  do 
with  the  valley  which  needs  Uttie  Irrigation 
and  has  never  been  irrlgation-oonscious.  The 
States  all  hsd  their  various  programs.  Not 
coordinated,  but  they  had  them 

What  of  them  now? 

The  Army  engineers  (who  thought  of  the 
whole  thing  first)  have  been  elbowed  out  of 
the  Tennexsec  Valley.  Ob.  they  were  allowed 
to  complete  some  of  the  locks  they  had  de- 
atgned.  And  TVA  still  graciously  permits 
them  to  operate  these  locks.  The  Buresu  of 
Reclamation  >,hb  asked  to  design  Norrls  and 
Wheeler  Dtims  and  did  it.  Just  to  save  TVA 
time.  But  the  Army  engineers  are  out  ot 
the  valley. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  also  la  out 
of  the  valley,  froaen  out  by  TVA.  It  still  has 
BoTmnal  respunstblllty  for  soil  conservation 
In  that  area,  as  it  has  elsewhere  in  the  United 


States,  but  It  isnt  exercising  It.  Itot  any 
more.  And  WlUiam  Vogt.  In  his  Road  to 
Survival  iharges  that  "soil  conservation 
therefore  1  las  lagged  far  behind  much  of  the 
rest  of  th<t  country." 

This  Is  1  ard  to  v«^fy  on  a  brief  stay  In  the 
valley,  but  this  Is  for  sure:  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  very  unhappy  about  the 
treatment  accorded  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Tennessee  Valley,  and  will  seek  a 
better  dea  If  and  when  a  CVA  Is  established. 

Secretar  r  of  Agriculture  Charles  P.  Bran- 
nan  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  In  connection  with  proposed  amend- 
ments to  t he  TVA  Act  last  year,  that: 

"It  wou  d  not  be  appropriate  to  leave  the 
committee  with  the  Impression  that  the  TVA 
and  Depa-tment  of  Agriculture  have  rec- 
onciled all  of  their  policy  or  operational  dif- 
ferences 01  difficulties.  To  date  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  program  Is  operative  with 
respect  to  less  than  5  percent  of  the  farm 
lands  Witt  In  the  Tennessee  watershed.  It  Is 
now  operative  with  respect  to  approximately 
06  percent  of  the  farm  lands  of  the  Nation." 

Mr.  Braanan  also  Indicated  that  there  Is 
waste  and  duplication  of  effort  In  the  for- 
estry program,  but  told  the  committee  "we 
are  dolne  and  TVA  also,  our  very  best  to 
eliminate  any  possible  waste  as  to  the  result 
of  exerclwt  of  our  duplicate  authority." 

The  Foiest  Service,  with  headquarters  In 
Atlanta,  itlll  operates  In  TVA  territory, 
though  ni  tlonal  forests  are  relatively  unim- 
portant tUere  as  compared  with  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  trades  lands  with  TVA,  plants 
TVA  seed  Ings.  cooperates  with  TVA  on  ex- 
periments I  work,  reforestation  and  fire-pro- 
tection wc  rk.  TVA  hasn't  encroached  on  the 
^jrest  Serrlce  as  yet,  but  Forest  Service  peo- 
ple, nottni  what  has  happened  to  other  agen- 
cies, have  I  feeling  that  their  time  may  come. 
They  cone  ede  that  TVA  has  the  authority  to 
push  them  around  any  time  it  feels  like  It. 
As  for  th<  Coast  Guard,  TVA  still  permits  It 
to  patrol  he  chain  of  lakes  that  was  once  a 
river.  Th  >  National  Park  Service  Is  hacking 
it  all  right  with  TVA,  one  reason,  perhaps,  be- 
ing a  40.0  )0-acre  gift  of  land  near  Fontana, 
Great  Smokies  National  Park. 

The  Arr  ly  engineers  at  Atlanta  and  Nash- 
ville watcii  their  language. 

Offlclall:  they  say  their  working  relations 
with  TVA  at  tt^e  operation  leveU  are  very 
pleasant.  They  deliver  power  from  Dale 
Hollow  Ds  m  to  TVA.  They  keep  very  busy 
with  the  comprehensive  development  of 
Cumberlaiid  Basin,  with  projects  on  the  Sa- 
vannah, the  Alabama-Coosa,  the  Apala- 
chlcola-Cl  lattahoochee.  the  Ktowa  and  Pearl 
Rivers,  a£d  with  plans  for  controlling  the 
uru-uly  LiJce  Okeechobee  in  Florida.  They 
have  Bom<  magnificent  Jobs  under  way. 

They  d(i  point  out,  however,  that  up  to 
last  year  t  ^e  Cumberland,  despite  its  obsolete 
locks,  cari  led  more  tonnage  than  the  Ten- 
nessee. Ihey  do  have  firojects  on  this  great 
river  that  will  produce  850.000  kilowatts  of 
power,  evrn  with  the  low  dam  at  Eureka,  a 
conceasior  to  the  wishes  of  the  Governors 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

They  k4ep  busy  and  they  aren't  talking. 
But  they  know  the  signs  of  another  take- 
over by  T^A  when  they  see  them.  And  de- 
spite dentils  hedged  by  statements  that  the 
people  wll  decide  the  issue — pro- TVA  papers 
in  the  Te  inessee  Valley  are  demanding  ac- 
tion. Th4  y're  saying  the  Cumberland  could 
be  anoihe  ■  Tennessee,  that  TVA  needs  it. 

It's  Just  a  question  of  time. 

Thus  time  and  regionalism  march  on. 

The  other  side  of  the  shield  Is  appearing. 

T  TA :   Mnucrr  oa  MoNsrrca? 

(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

cuQtn  itn.a  CHAacis  in  LASoa  asLanoNs 

I  (Art.  No.  8) 

The  TVA  Board  has  abeolute  control  over 
the  hiringjand  flring  of  its  employees — IS.SSl 


when  I  was  In  Tennessee  Valley  last  month, 
more  than  42.000  at  the  peak  of  construction. 
And  when  I  say  absolute,  I  mean  abeolute. 
The  TVA  Act  sees  to  that. 

Once  the  TVA  Board  Is  appointed  (for  »- 
year  terms  st  •10.000  a  year)  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  they're  the 
works. 

The  law  specifically  exempts  all  TVA  em- 
ployees from  the  Civil  Service  Act. 

It  says:  "The  Board  shall,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  clvil-servlce  laws 
applicable  to  ofllcers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  appoint  such  managers,  as- 
sistant managers,  officers,  employees,  attor- 
neys, and  agenta  as  are  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  fix  their  com- 
pensation, define  their  duties,  require  bonds 
of  such  of  them  as  the  Board  may  designate, 
and  provide  a  system  of  organization  to  fix 
responsibility    and    promote    efficiency." 

Then,  as  If  that  weren't  enough,  the  act 
says:  "Any  appointee  of  the  Board  may  be 
removed  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board." 
Period. 

True,  the  Board  Is  directed  to  pay  the 
prevailing  rates  of  wages  for  work  of  a  similar 
nature  and  to  take  Into  consideration  such 
wage  rates  as  have  been  secured  through 
collective  bargaining  In  the  area.  But  the 
Board  Is  not  directed  to  make  contracts  with 
established  labor  unions,  nor  has  It  done  so. 
And  If  workers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  wage 
rates  established  by  the  Board,  their  only 
appeal  is  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  whose  de- 
cision is  final. 

So  In  TVA  you  have  no  civil  service,  no 
formal  agreements  with  organized  labor. 
Each  year  TVA  holds  a  conference  with  the 
15  or  BO  representatives  of  organised  labor 
In  the  region.  At  this  conference,  wage 
scales  and  working  conditions  are  deter- 
mined. TVA  then  hires  its  men  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basts,  without  consulting  union 
leaders  or  employing  union   hiring   halls. 

Nearby,  at  the  Oak  Ridge  atomic  energy 
plant,  all  Atomic  Energy  Commission  con- 
struction workers  are  hired  by  private  con- 
tractors through  the  unions,  under  union 
contracts.  Over  the  ridge  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  workers  on  Army  engineer  proj- 
ects are  hired  by  the  contractors  through  the 
unions,  under  union  contracts.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  also.  On  Government  Jobs  all 
over  America,  In  fact.     But  not  at  TVA. 

So  TVA  has  worked  out  Its  own  unique 
labor-relations  program.  No  political  or 
racial  discrimination. 

You  find,  however,  all  major  construction 
work  ts  done  on  a  force-account  basis.  TVA 
makes  Its  own  plans  and  specifications,  does 
Its  own  engineering,  hires  Its  own  workers 
direct.  No  advertising  for  bids,  no  private 
contracts — except  an  occasional  tunnel  or 
highway  or  installation  "Job  that  TVA  doesn't 
want  or  cant  handle. 

There's  no  civil  service  to  bother  with,  so 
TVA  has  set  up  Its  own  merit  system.  Its 
own  training  program,  picking  up  or  de- 
veloping skills  wherever  found.  It  has  set 
up  its  own  retirement  plan  (It  applies  to 
workers  on  an  annual  basis  only).  Ycu  see, 
TVA  employees  also  are  specifically  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  workers  on  an 
hourly  basis  can  work  for  TVA  for  10  or  12 
years,  as  some  of  them  have,  and  they  have 
no  old-age  retirement  Insurance  whatever 
and  they're  not  covered  by  TVA's  own  retire- 
ment program. 

Tou  remember  the  strong  position  taken 
by  the  Portland  labor-management  commit- 
tee against  force-account  work.  (Inciden- 
tally It  commissioned  me  to  check  working 
,  conditions  In  TVA-land.)  Tou  remember 
the  consistent  fight  made  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  others  for  extension  of 
civil  service.  So  you  ask  about  these  things 
everywhere  you  go  In  Tennessee  Valley 

Senator  Pope  (TVA  board  member  fcr  a 
tfccade)  tells  you  that  TVA  does  Its  own  con- 
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structlon  work  on  a  force-account  basis  for 
three  reasons: 

1.  TVA  had  such  a  big  construction  pro- 
gram (three  times  greater  than  the  Panama 
Canal)  that  It  was  found  better  to  acquire 
Its  own  equipment  and  skilled  personnel  and 
move  them  from  Job  to  Job. 

2.  TVA  thinks  this  procedure  more  eco- 
nomical (private  contractors  have  to  make 
a  profit,  you  know). 

3.  TVA  wants  to  deal  directly  with  all  its 
employees,  not  through  contractors,  not 
through  the  unions. 

And  on  at  least  one  basis  the  matter  of 
peaceful  labor  relations,  this  system  seems  to 
work  in  Tennessee  Valley.  There  were  no 
work  stoppages  during  the  war  and  only  one 
short-lived  strike  to  date,  while  Oa>-  Ridge 
has  had  several. 

You  ask  Van  Court  Hare,  the  TVA  engi- 
neer, about  this  as  you  drive  up  to  Fontana 
and  ALCOA'S  string  of  dams  on  the  east 
Tennessee. 

Hare  thinks  force  accotmt  operation  Is 
good  In  an  emergency  such  as  TVA  faced. 
He  said  TVA  didn't  have  time  to  contract  big 
TVA  Jobs.  There  were  no  large,  heavy  con- 
struction outfits  In  Tennessee  Valley  like 
Morrison-Knudsen,  Kaiser,  and  the  Big  Six 
outfiu  In  the  West.  (Outfits,  Incidentally, 
that  build  anything  anywhere  on  earth.) 
And  he  estimates  TVA  saved  $20,000,000  dur- 
ing the  peak  construction  period  by  accumu- 
lating a  reservoir  of  equipment  and  trained 
personnel  and  moving  them  from  Job  to  Job. 

So  you  ask  B.  J.  Hannifin,  business  agent 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council  at  KnoxvlUe. 
He  tells  you  how  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades 
and  Labor  Council,  made  up  of  TVA  and 
representatives  of  various  Internationals, 
confers  over  wages  once  a  year.  This  un- 
derstanding runs  for  a  year,  he  says,  seems 
to  work  pretty  well.  TVA  hires  Its  men 
from  its  own  personnel  files,  not  through 
the  unions.  It  operates  on  an  open-shop 
basis  (as  it  must  under  the  Tennessee  law). 
An  employee  of  TVA  for  10  years,  he  feels  that 
TVA  has  been  friendly  and  fair  with  labor. 

"The  bad  feature."  he  admits,  "is  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  social  security  for  any  men 
working  for  TVA  on  an  hotirly  basis.  You 
can  work  for  10  years  on  TVA  construction 
Jobs  and  not  be  covered  by  old-age  retire- 
ment Insurance." 

You  look  at  the  new  wage  schedules  In 
TVA's  office  memorandum  covering  1948. 
They're  not  bad.  Not  quite  as  good  as  those 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  not  bad — good, 
in  fact,  for  Tennessee  Valley  where  wage 
rates  once  were  notoriously  low.  For  exam- 
ple, carpenters  working  for  TVA  get  91.90  an 
hour,  those  In  Portland  $2.10.  Machinists 
get  »2.12'^  there,  $2.15  here.  Electricians  get 
$2J25  there,  $2.13  here.  Painters  get  $1.85 
there,  $2.10  here.  Unclassified  labor  geU  95 
cents  there.  $1.70  here. 

TVA  also  tries  to  employ  Negro  workers 
In  about  the  same  ratio  they  bear  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  region. 

But  the  point  is,  TVA  has  the  authority 
to  fix  both  wages  and  working  conditions. 
It's  take  It  or  leave  it. 

That's  about  all,  except  this: 

You  talk  to  some  former  TVA  employees 
who  got  enough  of  TVA  and  took  a  walk, 
men  like  L.  B.  Bolt,  Jr.  and  Arthur  L.  Davis, 
prominent  Knoxvllle  attcnueys.  Both  are 
fugitives  from  TVA's  legal  staff.  Bolt  was 
on  condenmatlons  and  Davis  on  patents. 
Both  since  have  told  congressional  commit- 
tees what  they  think  of  TVA's  merit  system. 
Its  land-acquisition  program,  lu  fertilizer 
program.  Its  methods  of  handling  patents. 
They  have  nothing  to  lose.  They  speak 
frankly. 

The  merit  system,  they  say.  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  propagandized  aspects  of  TVA. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing.  TVA  Is  run 
by  a  small  clique.  "If  you  aren't  a  member 
of  the  Lllienthal-Clapp  lodge,  you're  out." 
they  say.    "And  most  of  the  good  technical 


people,  who  didn't  get  the  gospel,  were  out 
of  TVA  by  1946." 

App^ntments  and  advancements  to  or  in 
the  good  Jobs  are  on  a  personal,  political, 
and  ideological  basis,  they  charge. 

"TVA  merit  system?     What's  that? 

"If  TVA  could  get  rid  of  20  or  30  of  the 
lodge  brothers."  they  add,  "it  would  be  all 
right.  Ninety-five  percent  of  Its  employees 
are  O.  K." 

There  it  is.  All  sides  of  the  case  for  you 
to  Judge. 

You  look  back  at  the  copy  of  the  TVA  Act 
Senator  McKfllah  sent  you.  You  find  at 
least  a  partial  answer  to  a  question  that  grows 
In  your  mind:  How  is  this  thing?  It's  in 
paragraph  (h)  of  section  II.  It  sets  forth 
the  only  qualification  for  appointment  to 
the  TVA  Board  that  you  can  find.  It  says 
simply: 

"All  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  per- 
sons who  profess  a  belief  in  the  feasibility 
and  wisdom  of  this  act." 

They  and  their  employees  like  them. 

TVA:  MiXACLE  ob  Monstih? 
(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

REVEBSAI.   or   ONZ-CBOP  CTCUE   OVEK-AIX    OBJXCT 

(Art.  No.  7) 

TVA  does  everything  In  a  big  way,  with  a 
flourish. 

Thus,  Its  fertilizer  program  Is  one  of  heroic 
proportions. 

Great  chemical  plants  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala.,  and  Godwin,  Tenn.  Between  them  they 
produce  almost  350,000  tons  of  highly  con- 
centrated phosphate  and  ammonium  nitrate 
fertilizers. 

More  than  15,300  test-demonstration  farms 
tislng  free  TVA  fertilizer— 13.200  of  them  in 
Tennessee  Valley  States;  2,100  of  them  In  18 
other  States;  covering  1,800,000  acres. 

Fertilizer  research  going  on  all  the  time. 
Experts  coming  from  all  over  the  world  to 
see  TVA's  miracle  fertilizer  operation  and  to 
study  its  newly  developed  electrlc-fximace 
processes  for  converting  lower-grade  phos- 
phate ores  into  higher-grade  plant  nutrients. 

A  beautiful  show,  and  one  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  the 
greatest  deposits  of  phosphate  ore  on  earth. 

It's  all  a  part  of  TVA's  soil-  and  water- 
conservation  program,  the  over-all  object  of 
which  is  to  reverse  the  one-crop,  soil-eroelon 
cycle,  and  restore,  at  least  In  part,  the  boun- 
tiful cover  of  pasture  herbage,  or  Indian 
pasture,  that  Daniel  Boone  and  his  con- 
temporaries fotmd  In  the  central  basin  of 
the  Tennessee. 

Ostensibly,  TVA's  fertilizer  operation  Is  a 
pilot-plant  deal. 

TVA  was  directed  by  the  Congress  to  take 
over  the  Government-owned  nitrate  plants 
at  Muscle  Shoals — a  $100,000,000  white  ele- 
phant— salvage  what  it  could,  then  provide 
much-needed  pilot  plants  for  the  production 
and  testing  of  new  more  concentrated,  more 
efficient  fertilizers. 

Once  TVA  got  hold  of  the  problem  and 
determined  that  phosphate  was  the  key  to 
Its  design  for  plenty  in  the  valley,  and  test- 
demonstration  farms  the  instrument.  It 
needed  fertilizer — plenty  erf  It — so  it  pro- 
duces plenty  of  It. 

Witness  last  year's  production  record: 
153,00  tons  of  triple  superphosphate.  6,000 
tons  of  calcium  metaphoephate,  27.000  tons 
of  ftised  trlcalclum  phosphate,  and  155,(XX) 
tons  of  anunonlum  nitrate. 

If  this  is  pilot-plant  operation.  Ill  go  back 
to  my  cage. 

It's  fertUizer  production.  In  a  big  way. 
About  one-sixth  of  the  national  production, 
it  appears  from  recent  figures.  In  any  event, 
it's  a  $16,000,000  btislneas.  Not  as  big  as 
TVA's  $49,000,000  power  business,  but  big 
business  Just  the  same. 

So  much  publicity  has  been  given  this 
fertilizer    and    test-demcmstratlon    program 


that  one  gathers  that  all  the  fertilizer  TVA 
makes  is  for  free. 
It  Isn't. 

TVA  last  year  furr.lKhed  34.000  tons  ot 
fertilizer  for  test-demonstration  purposea, 
the  farmers  selected  to  receive  it  paymg  the 
freight  and  signing  up  on  a  5-year  soil- 
building  progrmn.  That's  a  lot  of  fertilizer — 
about  $3,000,(X)0  worth— but  It  isn't  $16,- 
000,000  worth.  TVA  sells  the  rest  of  its  pro- 
duction at  manufacturing  cost.  All  TVA's 
domestic  sales  are  to  farm  cooperatives,  but 
it  keeps  a  string  on  this  distribution  by  re- 
quiring the  co-ops  to  place  it  with  farmers 
who,  like  the  recipients  of  free  test-demon- 
stration fertilizer,  are  willing  to  follow  the 
TVA  pattern  of  soil  conservation  and  land 
management. 

While  soil-conservation  service  exp>erts 
say  this  Is  a  fertility  program  rather  than 
conservation  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  land. 
TVA  is  proud  of  this  pattern.  It  cites  the 
resultant  shift  of  more  than  1,000,000  Ten- 
nessee Valley  acres  from  soil-depleting  row 
crops,  such  as  com  and  cotton,  to  hay,  small 
grain,  and  pasture.  It  points  to  the  terrac- 
ing of  another  million  acres  and  the  increase 
of  800,000  acres  in  pasture  coverage. 

This,  coupled  with  TVA's  tree-planting 
program  (10,700,000  seedlings  planted  on 
3,300  farms  last  year)  Is  called  Just  a  be- 
ginning by  Mr.  LiUenthal,  but  a  good  be- 
ginning, one  indicative  of  a  new  way  of  life 
in  the  valley. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  likes  It.  too. 
It  recites  that  the  cash  income  from  farm 
marketings  in  Tennessee,  once  shamefully 
low,  showed  an  increase  of  312  percent  from 
1939  to  1947,  or  somewhat  higher  than  the 
283  percent  Increase  for  the  Nation  as  * 
whole. 

(Oregon  had  an  Increase  of  600  percent 
from  the  1935-39  average  to  1947  and,  of 
course.  Tennessee  has  never  been  strong  on 
exporting  farm  products  as  Oregon  is.) 

Like  everything  else  that  TVA  does — power 
production,  navigation,  flood  control,  recre- 
ation, reforestation,  conservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife — you  find  the  fertilizer,  test-demon- 
stration program  is  highly  controversial. 

The  United  States  Depsirtment  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  example,  says  In  effect  that  TVA 
has  placed  all  Its  eggs  In  one  basket — a  phos- 
phate basket — and  that  Tennessee  Valley 
farmers  are  being  denied  the  broader  bene- 
fits of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

This  program,  familiar  to  the  West,  in- 
volves helping  farmers  In  soil-conservation 
districts  with  their  responsibility  to  ad^t 
combinations  of  conservation  measures  to 
the  needs  of  the  land.  The  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  provides  lim- 
ited payments  for  certain  soll-bullding  crop 
practices,  such  as  contour  plowing,  ditch- 
ing, and  terracing.  For  some  reason,  perhaps 
political,  TVA  has  never  refused  these  cash 
payments,  in  addition  to  free  fertilizer,  even 
though  It  has  denied  the  farmers  the  know- 
how  of  the  SCS  and  the  democratic  processes 
of  soil-conservation  districts. 

Secretary  of  Agricultiore  Charles  F.  Bran- 
nan  bluntly  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control  hearing  testimony  on  the 
McKellar  bUl,  to  amend  the  TVA  Act,  that: 
"The  fanners  within  the  Tennessee  Valley 
are  being  denied  all  of  the  benefits  of  the 
soil-conservation  service  program  which  hae 
proved  a  very  valuable  program  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  and,  I  am  sure,  will  when 
it  is  projected  into  the  valley." 

Mr  Brannan  said  TVA  virtually  had  told 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  stay  out  of 
the  valley  and  as  a  consequence  there  were 
only  three  soil-conservation  districts  in  the 
entire  TVA  area.  This  checks  with  what 
George  Will,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  told  me  privstely  when  he  was 
in  Portland  recently  with  Charles  Murphy. 
executive  assistant  to  the  President,  to  sound 
out  sentiment  on  a  CVA  bUl.  WiU  stated 
frankly  that  the  SoU  Conservation  Bervice 
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hoped  to  get  a  better  deal  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  If  and  when  a  CVA  bill  Is  adopted. 
Senator  John  S.  Coopes.  of  Kentucky,  a 
friend  of  TVA  and  n^ember  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Subcommittee,  made  tbls  comment  after 
looking  at  a  national  map  showing  aoll-con- 
aervation  districts: 

**I  was  astounded  In  Tlew  of  all  the  testl- 
mony  heard  here  (about  TVA  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies)  to  see  that  Ten- 
nessee Is  the  one  area  in  that  whole  belt  of 
States  d<jwn  there  that  has  very  little  soll- 
conserTBtlon  practices  going  on,  or  districts. 
I  know  In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky  they 
•re  eoTered  by  soli -conservation  districts. 
toot  in  Tennessee  there  Is  Just  one  small 
area" 

Senator  IIcKeixa«.  who  has  helped  get 
more  money  for  TVA  than  any  other  Con- 
gressman, but  whose  Senate  bill  1277  would 
require  TVA  (among  other  things)  to  quit 
giving  away  fertilizer,  had  this  to  say  at  the 
bearing: 

"They  f^i've  away  a  million  and  a  half  to 
two  million  dollars  each  year  as  prizes  to 
farmers,  for  fertiliser." 

While  farm  bureaus  of  Pacific  Northwest 
generally  oppose  CVA,  witnesses  for  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  defended 
the  TVA  free  fertilizer  program. 

The  National  Orange,  however,  took  suf- 
ficient notice  of  charges  that  test-demon- 
stration farms  are  selected  on  a  polltlcal- 
rnce,  discriminatory  basis  (you  hear 
charges  In  Tarlous  parts  of  the  valley) 
to  Include  this  resolution  In  Its  1949  legis- 
lative program  under  the  heading,  "TVA 
fwtlllzer  distribution": 

"Present  methods  of  distribution  of  fer- 
tilizer by  TVA  should  be  investigated,  and 
any  changes  that  will  Insure  distribution 
without  discrimination  against  or  In  favor 
of  any  farm  organization  or  group  should 
be  made." 

TVA  maintains  that  Its  test-demonstration 
program  has  created  a  greater  demand  for 
commercial  fertilizers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  points  out  that  its  new  electric 
furnace  processes  are  made  available  to  man- 
ufacturers and  are  used  by  Kaiser's  Perma- 
nente  Metals  of  California,  the  Slmplot  Fer> 
tillzer  Co.  of  Idaho,  and  others. 

Not  all  fertilizer  manufacturers  are  happy, 
however.  Take  James  W.  Dean,  of  the  Knox- 
vllle  Fertilizer  Co  ,  Tennessee,  who  charges 
that  TVA's  Invasion  of  the  fertilizer  manu- 
facttirlng  field  and  its  policy  of  limiting  dis- 
tribution to  members  of  cooperatives  has 
meant  that  many  farmers  of  Tennessee 
Valley  are  denied  the  types  of  fertUlaer  they 
need. 

A  large  part  of  the  farmers,  perhaps  60 
to  70  percent,  are  unable  to  get  any  of  the 
TVA  products,  as  they  have  no  connection 
with  the  cooperatives  and  are  not  close 
enough  to  make  It  practical  to  get  TVA 
fertiliser  from  them."  he  says.  He  estimates 
that  TVA's  fertilizer  distribution  system  has 
•Boouraged  the  organization  of  57  co- 
opcntUves  in  lennessee.  then  says: 

"The  big  cooperatives  are  getting  wealthy 
and  the  farmers  are  being  penalized  for  a 
considerable  uke-out." 

Of  course.  Mr.  Dean  may  be  a  bit  preju- 
diced, as  he  sought  to  purchase  4, (XX)  tons  of 
ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer  from  TVA  and 
distribute  it  through  700  dealers  at  prices 
equal  to  or  below  those  charged  by  the  TVA 
cooperatives  But  he  was  told,  in  effect,  by 
•genu  of  TVA  that  they  didn't  like  his  at- 
titude or  philosophy  'and  couldn't  do  busi- 
ness «Uh  him.  "There's  nothing  In  the  TVA 
law  to  prevent  It,  either."  he  complained, 
then  added: 

'Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  TVA  has  gotten 
Into  the  ammonium  nitrate  business  heavily, 
Independent  manufacturers  uf  ammonium 
nitrate  have  declined  to  ship  their  products 
Into  certain  parts  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky.     As  a  result  this  section  uf  the  coun- 
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~We  know  that  If  you  have  to  do  flood-con- 
trol and  navigation  work,  the  Federal  Oov- 
eminent  to  the  only  agency  with  enough 
money  and  authority  to  handle  It.  And  It 
would  be  stupid  not  to  generate  power,  once 
you  dam  a  river,  but  you  can  do  these  things 
without  an  agency  like  TVA. 

"The  greatest  loss  due  to  TVA  Is  the  loss 
of  political  Independence.  No  num  In  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  from  constable  to  United  States 
Senator,  dares  run  unless  he  declare*  he  is 
first,  foremost,  and  always,  for  TVA. 

"There's  another  thing.  The  same  people 
who  own  the  city  of  Knoxvllle  also  own  the 
city  power  board.  One  would  assume  that 
they  could  operate  both  as  they  see  fit.  But 
they  can't.  The  power  board's  contract  with 
TVA  is  so  airtight  that  the  city  government 
could  be  broke  and  the  power  board  could 
have  $oO.(XX).000  and  we  couldn't  use  a  cent 
of  It  for  city  purposes. 

"TVA's  fertilizer  operation  also  has  strong 
political   implications. 

"Most  business  people  and  newspapers  are 
afraid  to  express  their  real  sentiments — re- 
prisals, you  know." 

Now  let's  take  L.  B.  Bolt,  Jr.,  TVA  attorney 
from  1935  tc  1946:  handled  land  acquisition 
In  early  phases,  defended  TVA  against  con- 
demnation, 'damage,  and  constitutionality 
suits: 

"TVA  has  done  a  Job  that  was  too  big  for 
private  Industry — even  the  power  companies 
admit  that.  But  Lillenthal's  appointment 
was  unfortunate.  He  has  a  ruthless  lust  lor 
power. 

"We  had  a  potentially  good  set-up.  but  It 
was  ruined  by  the  Lillenthal-Clapp  manage- 
ment and  propagandists,  who  attempted  to 
warp  the  functions  of  the  professional  men 
who  were  interested  only  In  doing  a  good 
Job.  It  took  several  years  for  the  Llllenthal- 
Clapp  crowd  to  unload  them. 

"TVA  has  been  good  for  the  region,  but 
It  needs  a  good  housecleanlng.  more  busi- 
nesslike methods  and  more  simple  honestly. 

"As  a  policy.  TVA  acquired  twice  as  much 
land  as  It  really  needed  (more  than  1.100.- 
0(X)  acres)  for  Its  various  projects.  This 
seemed  to  be  part  of  the  TVA  philosophy 
of  pushing  paper  and  people  around  with- 
out their  knowing  the  score." 

Now  listen  to  an  educator.  Dr.  James  D. 
Hoskins.  president  emeritus  (still  active)  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  Including  the 
college  of  agriculture,  the  man  who  helped 
set  up  the  TVA  test-demonstration  program 
through  the  extension  service: 

"At  first  there  was  a  great  revolt  against 
TVA  taking  over  the  farms  in  the  valleys  and 
moving  more  than  40,(XX)  people.  At  one 
time  a  group  living  In  the  Norrls  Dam  area, 
where  the  first  dam  was  constructed,  threat- 
ened to  move  to  Brazil  In  a  body. 

"When  I  opposed  the  building  of  Douglas 
Dam,  because  it  destroyed  great  stretches 
of  the  richest  land  In  the  State,  I  was  charged 
with  being  antt-TVA.  I  wasn't.  This  was 
the  only  TVA  dam  that  I  opposed.  I  sup- 
ported the  remaining  TVA  program. 

"My  primary  Interest  was  in  the  produc- 
tion from  land,  and  I  had  to  speak  out 
against  this  unnecessary  destruction  of  farm 
property  and  food  canneries  in  the  Douglas 
Dam  area.  North  Carolina  now  produces  a 
considerable  part  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
lised  In  the  canneries. 

"I  said  Douglas  Dam  could  t>e  built  else- 
where, and  Senator  McKellab  agreed.  But 
the  war  came  and  we  lost  the  argument. 

"TVA  said  the  hill  farms  to  which  many 
people  were  moved  could  be  made  as  fertile 
as  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  land,  but  I  said 
it  was  Impossible.  I  still  think  so.  Doug- 
las Dam  was  a  great  error.  Erosion  Isn't 
the  only  way  to  destroy  land. 

"Every  time  the  Federal  Government  comes 
In.  State  rights  suffer. 

"I  also  warned  the  governor  that  TVA  could 
generate  power  here  and  use  it  anywhere  it 
chooses. 


I  think  other  regions  should  wait  until 
the  success  of  TVA  is  proved.  It  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  experiments  In  htotory.  Time 
will  have  to  tell.  I  hope  TVA  to  worth  what 
It  costs.  An  experiment  of  this  magnitude 
cannot  prove  its  value  in  a  short  period  of 
time." 

Now  listen  to  Arthur  L.  Davis,  of  Knox- 
vllle. patent  attorney  for  TVA  from  1934  to 
1948,  former  chemistry  Instructor  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  William  Jewell 
College,  former  chief  chemist  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  of  Indiana,  and  Empire  Oil  Refining 
Co.   of  Oklahoma. 

'This  tri-headed  Government  corporation 
set-up  is  no  good.  One  man  could  give  TVA 
more  efficient  administration.  There  should 
also  be  accountability  to  someone.  TVA  can 
thumb  Its  nose  at  the  Congress.  It  would 
be  the  same  with  a  Columbia  Valley  Author- 
ity. The  boys  would  move  In  with  a  well- 
oiled  propaganda  machine  and  go  to  town. 

"TVA  got  control  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  the  extension  service  by  subsidiz- 
ing experimental  work  and  paying  assistant 
county  agents.  Tlie  TVA  crowd  sneers  at 
the  old-line  agencies  It  can't  control.  It 
has  built  an  Iron  curtain  around  the  valley, 
ruling  out  the  Army  engineers,  the  Soli  Con- 
servation Service,  the  REAs.  Result:  We're 
dropped  from  34th  to  44th  place  In  rural 
electrification.  It's  the  hand-picked  farm- 
ers with  political  Influence  who  get  the  free 
fertilizer.  The  little  fellows  who  really  need 
It  are  out  of  luck. 

"TVA  Is  not  self-llquldatlng.  Its  alloca- 
tions to  power  were  made  to  fit  arbitrarily 
low  rates.  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
pays  2 ',2  percent  Interest  on  the  money  Con- 
gress appropriates  for  power  plants.  Boulder 
pays  3  percent.     TVA  doesn't  bother. 

"All  this  talk  about  the  great  new  chemi- 
cal fertilized  discoveries  by  TVA  Is  malarkey. 
Private  Industry  produced  triple-superphos- 
phate commercially  back  In  1892.  Lilienthal 
called  TVA  calcium  metaphosphate  'a  mod- 
ern miracle.'  I  handled  the  purchase  of  the 
patents  on  calcium  metaphosphate  from  a 
Czechoslovaklan  firm  back  In  1937.  De- 
fluorlnated  phosphate  is  also  an  old  product, 
TVA  merely  improved  the  process. 

"As  for  patents,  the  TVA  act  is  so  tight 
that  a  TVA  employee  can't  Invent  anything 
without  TVA  claiming  It,  whether  or  not  it 
Is  related  to  the  TVA  program  or  was  worked 
out  at  home.  My  prize  example:  One  of  the 
TVA  employees  Invented  a  tackling  dummy 
for  football.  TVA  grabbed  It — said  It  had  to 
under  the  TVA  act." 

You  talk  to  people  In  four  States. 

You  talk  to  a  former  governor,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  big  coal  company,  the  president 
of  a  life  Insurance  company,  the  president  of 
a  neighboring  power  company,  the  president 
of  a  SUte  chamber  of  commerce. 

They  speak  freely  to  you — off  the  record. 

One  says  the  socialistic  implications  of 
TVA  are  "appalling." 

Someone  else  says,  "It's  a  definite  threat 
to  local  self-government." 

Another  says  "you  couldnt  run  for  a  dog 
catcher  and  win  if  you  oppose  TVA;  It's 
Insidious  stuff." 

"The  average  voter  down  here  la  convinced 
he  is  getting  the  benefits  of  TVA  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  coantry,  so  he  keeps 
his  big  mouth  shut  or  beats  the  drums  for 
TVA."  says  still  another. 

"Can  I  quote  you  on  that?"  you  ask  hope- 
fully. 

"Don't  be  silly."  comes  the  answer.  "We 
didn't  ask  for  TVA.  But  we  got  it.  And 
we've  gotta  live  with  It.  Youll  know  what 
we  mean  if  you  get  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority.  Good  luck  to  you;  youll  need 
It." 

Thus  some  of  the  unreconstructed  rebels 
think  plenty.  But  they  won't  talk — not  for 
publication,  that  is. 


TVA:  Muuuxx  ob  Monstib? 
(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

tou  CAW'T  0P«>0SX  TVA  Of  TENKKSSKX   VAIXET 

(Art.  No.  9) 

You  make  a  deal  with  yourself  when  you 
enter  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Try  to  do  a  reporting  Job.  Look  at  both 
sides  of  that  shining  TVA  shield.  Divide 
your  time  equally  between  pro  and  con — if 
that  be  possible.  Subject  yourself  to  the 
standard  TVA  treatment,  then  break  away 
and  talk  to  the  opposition,  if  there  Is  any. 
Soak  up  as  much  of  that  fascinating  Tennes- 
see Valley  history  as  possible.  Work  days,  fly 
nights.     Move  around. 

So  you  do  Just  that. 

First,  you  make  an  Interesting  discovery. 

The  pro  side  of  the  TVA  story  is  a  lead- 
plpe  cinch.  It's  all  arotmd  you — the  dams, 
the  electro-process  Industry,  the  navigation, 
and  flood-control  angles.  Just  like  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Easy  for  a  Pacific  Northwest 
reporter  to  grasp.  Made  easy  by  BUI  Sturde- 
vant  and  his  Information  division.  Look  at 
the  physical  plant,  check  the  figures,  ask 
questions.  Talk  to  people.  Engineers,  policy 
people,  power  boards,  the  works.  Fotir  full 
days  of  it.     TVA  is  running  out  j'our  ears. 

Then  you  write  out  a  series  of  questions — 
not  weighted  questions,  either — and  arrange 
to  come  back  for  a  "clean-up  session"  with 
Mr.  Clapp.  Now  for  the  seamy  side.  If  any. 
Now  to  get  behind  that  shining  TVA  shield. 

Some  of  It  comes  easy.  City  and  rural 
slums  amid  charm  and  plenty  in  a  hydro- 
electric garden  of  Eden.  Per  capita  Income 
coming  up.  but  still  miles  and  millions  below 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Low  power  rates  can- 
celed out  by  high  property  tax  rates  (while 
you  are  there  the  charge  is  made  In  the 
papers,  and  not  denied,  that  Chattanooga  has 
the  highest  property  tax  rate  In  America,  bar 
none.  KnoxvUle  tax  rate,  45  mUls— "very 
high."     City's  bonded  debt,  $18,300,000. 

Rviral  electrification  record  In  Tennessee 
the  fourth  worst  In  the  country,  due  In  part 
to  those  arbitrary,  too-low  TVA  rates.  Dam- 
aging fioods  last  spring  in  both  KnoxvUle 
and  Chattanooga.  Crime  and  comic  book 
problems  ( all  the  same  home ) .  Unfamiliar 
bootlegging  troubles  (they  crack  wise  In  the 
South  that  KnoxvUle  has  more  chxirches 
and  more  bootleggers  per  square  Inch  than 
any  other  city).  Things  like  that.  Ob- 
vious things. 

Then  the  going  gets  tougher  as  you  try 
to  get  at  the  intangibles:  States'  rights,  ide- 
ologies, politics,  personal  freedom,  effect  on 
Initiative  and  private  enterprise,  moral  fiber 
of  the  people,  treatment  and  reactions  of 
labor,  bureaucracy  In  action,  education  and 
health  and  what  have  you. 

On  the  surface,  everything  Is  lovely.  Gov- 
ernors (all  but  Governor  Talmadge,  of  Geor- 
gia) on  record  in  favor  of  TVA.  Fine  for 
the  State.  No  interference  with  SUte  sov- 
ereignty. TVA  benefits  not  Just  the  region, 
but  the  whole  country.  Greatest  exp>eri- 
ment  In   empire  building. 

Most  of  the  TVA-area  Ckjngressmen  are 
for  It,  too.  Representative  WHrmuoTON, 
of  Mississippi,  who  opposes  all  valley  au- 
thorities, being  the  principal  exception. 

All  the  land-grant  colleges  are  for  It. 
All  the  county  agents  are  for  It.  Good  fcM- 
education  and  agrlcvUture.  All  the  farmers 
are  for  It,  too,  it  seems.  The  test  demon- 
stration program,  with  lU  free  fertilizer, 
you  see.  Everyone  for  TVA.  A  good  deal. 
Cheap  power.  More  money  for  everybody. 
Most  of  the  editors  are  for  It— Ralph  Mc- 
GiU,  of  the  famous  Atlanta  Constitution 
and'colman  Harwell,  of  the  NashvlUe  Ten- 
nesseean,  men  like  that.      Good   men. 

Even  the  power  company  and  Army  engi- 
neers of  the  South  keep  a  clvU  tongue  in 
their  heads  despite  the  bad  deal  they  got  and 
get.      TVA  to  a  good   engineering   Job.  no 


argument — gold  plated,  but  good.     Cooper- 
ate with  TVA.      Get  along. 

All  the  municipal  power  boards  and  rural 
co-ops  for  It  a  million.  Making  money, 
selling  power  like  mad.  Managers  weU  paid 
(Max  Bartlett,  manager  of  the  Knoxvllle 
LtUitles  Board,  makes  $18,000,  $8,000  more 
than  TVA  directors,  thinks  It's  fine.) 

A  beautiful  picture,  altogether.  Maybe 
this  thing  is  perfect.  Maybe  absolutely 
everyone's  for  It.  Maybe  It's  (or  us  up  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

But  the  seeming  tinanimtty  of  opinion 
challenges  your  reporter  instincts.  You 
gulp  and  try  again. 

Then  tiny  cracks  appear  in  the  shining 
shield.  Some  of  the  IrreconcUables  begin  to 
talk.  Editors,  former  TVA  employees,  labor 
leaders,  chamber  of  commerce  managers,  city 
councilmen  who  can't  understand  why  their 
power  boards  are  flush  and  their  city  govern- 
ment floundering  in  high  taxes  and  debt. 
Some  of  them  can't  be  quoted,  they  say,  but 
they  refer  you  to  others  who  can. 

Businessmen  members  of  chamber  boards 
who  vote  for  pro-TVA  resolutions,  including 
the  New  JohnsonvUle  steam  plant,  but  pri- 
vately hate  TVA's  gaudy  gute.  Former  em- 
ployees who  took  all  the  TVA  guff  they  could 
sto.Tiach,  then  took  a  walk.  Some  of  them 
talk  freely.  Labor  leaders  and  employee* 
who  pay  Up  service  to  TVA's  force  account 
policy  and  its  merit  system,  admit  privately 
their  unhapplness  over  having  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions  handed  down  from  on 
high — no  contract,  no  social  security,  no  civil 
service,  no  appeal. 

Some  educators  who  subscribe  to  the  tenets 
of  the  TVA  program  admit  to  their  close 
friends  that  Its  socialistic  implications  "scar* 
the  hell  out  of  them." 

Editors  like  Guy  L.  Smith  of  the  Knox- 
vUle Journal  and  Brainard  Cooper  of  tha 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  who  sometimes 
blast  away  at  some  phases  of  TVA.  admit 
that  every  time  they  do  so  the  heat's  on. 
They  teU  you  quite  frankly,  however,  that 
they  are  concerned  about  the  autonomy  of 
the  region.  They  indicate  their  abhorrence 
of  the  capping  of  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Ten- 
nessee country,  by  arousing  its  selfish  sec- 
tionalism, by  appealing  to  Its  desire  for  sub- 
sidized power,  subsidized  fertUlzer,  subsi- 
dized recreation. 

Others  break  down  and  confess  that  you 
cotUdn't  run  for  dog  catcher  and  win — ^not 
on  an  anti-TVA  platform,  not  in  Tenneasee. 
anyway. 

Gov.  Gordon  Browing,  who,  like  Sena- 
tor KEFAtTVEB,  ran  on  a  pro-TVA-antl-Crump 
platform  (the  governor  after  a  stretch  In 
the  Army  and  a  break  with  Crump) ,  confirm* 
this  openly. 

Governor  Browing  says  TVA  is  "free  at 
politics,"  that  It  has  speeded  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  progress  of  the  State  and  val- 
ley, that  It  cooperates  very  well  with  State 
agencies  and  doesn't  try  to  rtin  State  shows. 
But  he  grins  and  admits.  In  answer  to  your 
question  at  a  press  conference: 

"It  woiUd  be  like  coming  out  against  th« 
Ten  Commandments  to  come  out  against 
TVA." 

FlnaUy,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  one  In  Tennessee  (and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
in  bordering  States)  can  say  a  word  against 
TVA  or  any  of  its  works  and  get  away  with 
it — no  one,  that  is,  but  Senator  McKhxab. 

You  see.  Senator  McKxll&b  has  been  in 
the  Senate  so  long,  he  has  done  so  much  for 
TVA  (Norrls  Dam  shoiUd  have  been  named 
for  him,  not  the  late  Nebraskan)  that  he 
can  take  LUlenthal  apart  and  get  away  with 
It.     But  no  one  else  can — not  In  Tenneasee. 

Even  so,  the  rabid  TVA  fans  almost  fiayed 
McKbllab  alive  when  he  dared  to  suggest  in 
his  S.  1277  to  amend  the  TVA  Act.  that  it 
might  be  aU  right  for  TVA  to  quit  giving 
away  fertUUer,  that  it  might  employ  e^vd 
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•errtce  and  keep  txxAs  like  all  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  might  even  come  back  to  Oon- 
gress  e*ch  year  for  appropriattons  like  every 
other  Federal  agency.  Instead  of  putting  Ita 
power  money  in  the  TVA  kitty  and  spending 
it  as  It  darn  well  pleases. 

As  we  say.  they  almost  skinned  McKkxxab 
alive.  At  least  Senator  K«»AT7Txm  and  the 
pro-TVA  papers  tried.  They  accused  him  of 
everytbing  under  the  sun.  Including  an  effort 
to  sabotage  that  beautiful  TVA  structure. 
They  accused  him  and  Senator  STTWArr  of 
teaming  up  with  the  private  electrlc-powcr 
lobby  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  TVA.  Of 
all  things. 

AnywaT.  you  begin  to  get  the  picture. 
You  simply  dont  oppose  TVA  any  more. 
Hot  in  Tennessee  Valley.     Not  If  you  want  to 
•tay  In  business  and  In  one  piece. 

Tou  try  to  analyze  this.  You  talk  It  over 
with  people.  You  take  a  look  around,  a 
good  look,  and  you  And  part  of  the  answer — 
TVA  In  everything. 

Plrst.  TVA  has  undisputed  control  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Tennessee  watershed 
and  In  large  measure  Its  land  resources. 

TVA  Is  In  absolute  control  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  power  for  6.000.000 
people. 

TVA  haa  the  bordering  power  companies 
buffaloed:  companies  like  the  Southern  Co. 
■ystem  (Georgia  Power.  Mississippi  Power. 
Gulf  Power.  Alabama  Power),  companies  like 
Birmingham  Electric. 

Oh,  theyni  talk  about  their  operating  re- 
lations with  TVA.  Very  good  Theyni  talk 
alwut  their  own  power  plants,  services,  and 
community  relations.  Very  sound.  Georgia 
Power  Oo.  is  particularly  proud  of  Its  annual 
home-town  contest,  and  with  reason;  it's  a 
honey. 

They'll  even  talk  about  their  rates— TVA 
rates  plus  taxes,  in  general  terms.  But  they 
won't  Ulk  about  challenging  TVA— not  after 
what  TVA  did  to  Willkle's  power  empire. 
They  know  that  if  they  want  a  fight.  Mr. 
Clapp  and  his  boys  will  be  glad  to  oblige — 
the  minute  TVA  has  the  power  capacity  to 
do  so  and  despite  gentlemen's  agreements 
dividing  service  areas 

TVA  is  In  the  fertilizer  business  In  a  big 
way— »16  000.000  a  year.  Its  one  of  the  big- 
gest manufacturers  and  distributors  of  phos- 
phate fertilizers  In  the  world.  It  Isn't  wor- 
rtod  about  costs.  And  It  controls  ita  distri- 
bution to  test -demonstrations  farms,  which 
It  supplies  with  free  fertilizer,  and  selects 
the  cooperative  which  get  It  at  cost  and  paaa 
It  on  under  TVA  rules. 

TVA  Is  In  all  the  land-grant  colleges,  their 
extension  services  and  the  offices  of  their 
eounty  agenta.  It  sets  up  attractive  research 
projects  in  the  universities,  paying  all  the 
bills.  It  allows  the  extension  service  and 
their  county  agents  to  handle  the  free  ferti- 
liser, test-demonstration  deal.  It  pays  the 
MUaries  of  assistant  county  agents  where 
needed  to  carry  on  the  TVA  land-tise  pro- 
gram. 

And  TVA  Is  In  the  planning  commissions 
jt  the  various  States.  It  set  up  most  of 
them,  manned  them,  still  helps  some.  And 
»(>me  of  them  are  excellent,  don't  misunder- 
stand me  partieukurly  the  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission  which  Is  certainly  do- 
ing a  )ob  (wish  we  bad  as  good  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest ) . 

TVA  provides  free  seedling  trees  for  State 
tofsstfj  dep«rtments.  as  well  as  thousands 
«f  prtvsteiy  owned  farms,  helps  set  up  Are 
districts  makes  good  deals  with  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  on  flsh  and  wildlife 
projects,  parks  and  recreation  8it«s  along  Its 
chain  of  man-made  lakes.  All  under  con- 
tract, all  according  to  the  TVA  pattern. 

Tou  recall  that  list  of  30  btialnssses  TVA 
was  supposed  to  be  In  a  few  years  afo.  Yoij 
find,  on  checking,  that  TVA  has  unloaded 
same  of  them.  It's  disposed  of  Morris  and 
Pootana  villages  for  instance.  It  doesn't 
run  drug  stores  or  service  stations  any  more. 
But  U's  still  engaged  in  a  lot  of  enterprises. 


power   and   fertiliser,   flood  control, 
navigation. 

a  big  malaria  control  program,  a 

one,  despite  the  fact  that  much 

mal|irla  problem  was  of  Its  own  devls- 
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banking  bxislness.    It  may  Issue 
o  tlOO.OOO.OOO  for  Its  own  use  or 
Its  public  power  distributors.     It 
with   the    private   contractors   by 
its    own    construction    work.      It 
Ml  nestone  and  marble.    It  does  engl- 
wt>rk   both  Inside   and   outside   the 
Is    In    the    recreation    business, 
ts  own  or  through  contracts  with 
>I^rators.     It   builds   and   operates 
docks,   and   piers.     It   pro- 
processing  and  marketing  assocl- 
cooperatives  to  handle  TVA  fer- 
engages    in   widespread   research 
develbpment    projects,    such   things    as 
fre^.     wood     products,     agricultural 

his    contracts    with    other    Federal 

irlth  States,  cities,  counties,  coop- 

tlUty   boards,   industries,   schools, 

and      universities — hundreds      of 

Its  work  Is  well  publicized.  In 

b  )oklets.  special  brochures,  movies, 

radio   releases.     They   go   every- 
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.  TVA  is  In  everything — all  with- 
terms  of  the  TVA  act,  all  on  a 
grass-roots     basis,     all     very 
handled. 

't  engage  in  personal  politics, 
't  Interfere  with  State  and  local 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
t    have    to.      For    TVA    Is    the 
in  Tennessee  Vall'y. 
There  14  nothing,  no  one  above  It. 
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TyA:    MntAcu:   o«    Monstek? 
(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

TVA    CH^    AHSWKBS    CLEAM-UF    QtTESTIONS 


(Art.  No.  10) 

ve  milled  around  Tennessee  Val- 

everyone  with  questions,  you 

by  prearrangement  to  the  flnal 

Gordon  R.  Clapp.  Chairman  of  the 

1.  with  your  "clean-up  questions." 

are.  with  Mr.  Clapp's  answers: 

Why   doesn't   TVA   pay   Interest 

Investment,  as  does  the  Bonne- 

Admlnistratlon.  as  well  as  amor- 

dapltal  Investment  over  a  period  of 


As  a  matter  of  sound  accounting. 

Interest  on  only  that  part  of  Its 

1  estment  which  has  been  set  up  as 

I  earing  debt  In  the  form  of  bonds. 

com  Iders  the  rest  of  Its  power  Invest - 

wl^ether   provided   by   appropriations 

mings,  to  be  the  property  of  the 

Government  and  considers  the  equity 

be  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

rather   than   assuming   that   the 

borrowed  from  themselves  the 

r  system,  and  that  they  wish  to 

th^selves  over  an  arbitrary  period  of 

aft4r  which  they  will  continue  to  own 

as  before,  TVA  considers  It  more 

and  more  Informative  to  evalu- 

edmlngs  In  the  simple  terms  of  the 

lilch  the  people  are  earning  on  their 

This  return  has  averaged  about 

.  and  If  any  of  the  owners  prefer 

In  terms  of  earmarking  a  part  of 

for  interest  and  another  part  for 

the  return  Is  ample  to  cover 

assi^mptlons. 

What    about   TVA's   expansion 

Is.  do  you  Intend  to  embrace  the 

Basin  area  or  encroach  any  fur- 

rroundlng  territory  now  served  by 

companies? 

TVA  has  no  program  for  ezpand- 

servlce  area  and  we  have  no 

encroach  on  territory  now  served 


by  private  utility  companies.  Communities 
outside  the  area  presently  served  which  own 
their  own  distribution  facilities  or  which  may 
see  fit  to  acquire  them  are  entitled  to  re- 
quest any  surplus  TVA  power.  Whether  or 
not  any  such  additional  communities  will 
obtain  TVA  power  In  the  future  will  depend 
upon  their  own  wishes  In  the  matter  and 
upon  whether  It  appears  to  be  feasible  for 
TVA  to  stretch  Its  power  resources  over  any 
larger  area.  We  have  been  discouraging  any 
hopes  for  TVA  power  on  the  part  of  com- 
munities which  have  an  alternative  supply 
of  power  In  adequate  amounts  and  at  low 
cost. 

Mofet  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  hns  been 
within  the  TVA  service  area  for  10  years;  as 
to  the  remainder,  the  same  comment  as 
above.  We  have  made  arrangements  to  pur- 
chase the  power  generated  at  the  dams  which 
the  Army  engineers  are  building  In  Cumber- 
land Basin. 

Question.  How  cheaply  can  you  produce 
power  at  the  proposed  New  Johnsonvilie 
steam  plant?  Please  compare  this  cost  with 
the  kilowatt-hour  cost  at  your  hydro  and 
older  steam  plants. 

Answer.  The  New  Johnsonvilie  steam  plant  ~ 
win  be  a  modem  and  efficient  plant  which 
will  be  able  to  produce  power  at  low  coat. 
If  It  were  necessary  to  tise  the  plant  con- 
tinuously. In  order  to  add  to  the  firm  power 
of  the  TVA  system,  the  cost  would  be  some- 
what higher  than  the  present  cost  of  pro- 
ducing TVA  power;  however,  the  operation  of 
the  plant  will  be  Integrated  very  closely  with 
the  rest  of  the  system  and  the  additional  firm 
power  created  will  be  produced  only  In  part 
by  the  steam  plant  and  in  considerable  part 
by  the  use  of  seasonal  secondary  hydro  power. 
As  a  result,  the  total  cost  of  the  additional 
power  will  be  approximately  -the  same  as  the 
cost  of  power  presently  produced  (0.718  mill 
for  multiple-purpose  hydro,  4.689  mills  for 
steam,  average  for  multiple-purpose  and 
single-purpose  hydro  and  steam,  1.47  mills, 
as  compared  with  082  mill  for  Bonneville, 
0.849  mill  for  Grand  Coulee).  The  coet  at 
New  Johnsonvilie  plant  will  be  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  coet  per  kilowatt-hour  of  energy 
generated  In  older  TVA  steam  plants  (Wa- 
tauga steam  plant,  highest  of  all,  19.310 
mills). 

Question.  What  Is  your  firm  capacity  now 
(for  the  TVA  system)  and  what  will  It  be 
in  1952? 

Answer.  The  firm  peak-load-carrying  ca- 
pacity is  now  2.5  million  kilowatts  and  is 
expected  to  be  3.55  million  kilowatts  by  the 
end  of  1952.  (Ratio  of  average  gross  gen- 
eration to  Install  capacity,  64.68  percent.) 
Question.  What  is  the  over-ail  ratio  of 
costs  to  benefits  for  the  entire  TVA  system? 
Answer.  TVA  has  made  no  studies  leading 
to  an  over-all  ratio  of  that  kind.  It  Is 
difficult  In  view  of  TVA's  range  cX  activities. 
On  power  we  are  producing  net  revenues 
from  operations  which  are  averaging  ever 
4  percent  on  the  net  average  Investment  in 
power  facilities.  Estimated  direct  beneRts 
of  TVA  flood  control  are  about  111.000.000 
annually,  not  counting  Indirect  benefits. 
Navigation  benefits  in  terms  of  direct  sav- 
ings In  transportation  charges  only  are  esti- 
mated at  19,000,000  annually  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  development  based  on  the 
experience  of  other  improved  streams.  Inci- 
dentally, preliminary  figures  for  1948  show 
more  than  410.000.000  ton-miles  of  traffic  as 
compared  with  350,000,000  ton-miles  the 
year  before.  Estimated  benefits  for  both 
flood  control  and  navigation  are  sufficient 
to  cover  the  costs  of  operation.  Including 
depreciation,  plus  a  margin  which  cotild  be 
likened  to  a  return  on  the  respective  Invest- 
ments. 

Question.  What  is  the  Installed  cost  per 
kilowatt  for  your  entire  S3r8tem?  Also  hydro 
and  steam. 

Answer.  Entire  system,  as  of  June  30.  1948, 
•158  per  kilowatt  Installed;  $173  for  multiple- 
use   dams,   $223  for  single-use  dams,   total 
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hydro  $178.  Puel-bumlng  plants,  $68  per 
kilowatt  Installed.  Over-all  fixed  assets,  hy- 
dro and  steam,  •352.8  million,  not  counting 
allocations  to  navigation  or  fiood  control  or 
ALCOA  plants  operated  as  part  of  TVA 
system. 

Question.  Have  you  a  power  shortage  now 
and  have  you  had  to  curtail  deliveries  to  any 
of  your  customers,  particularly  ALCOA? 

Answer.  The  power.supply  situation  in  this 
(TVA)  area  is  already  very  tight  and  while 
our  curtailment  of  power  deliveries  has  been 
limited  to  secondary  power.  It  is  a  fact  that 
some  of  our  customers  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  at  all  times  all  the  power  they 
have  wished  to  buy.  This  has  been  true 
of  all  our  large  directly-served  customers. 
Including  ALCOA.  The  Oak  Ridge  atomic 
energy  plant,  now  the  largest  consumer  of 
TVA  firm  power,  has  recently  announced 
substantial  expansion.  TVA  Is  expected  to 
supply  an  additional  large  block  of  power 
for  this  purpose. 

Question.  1  note  your  recent  statement 
that  by  1952  "sales  to  private  utilities  will 
practically  disappear."  Does  this  mean  can- 
cellation of  existing  contracts  with  privately 
owned  electric  utilities,  that  Is,  that  you 
won't  have  enough  power  to  go  beyond  your 
preferred-customer  list,  or  that  the  private 
companies  won't  need  TVA  power? 

Answer.  The  reason  that  TVA  firm  power 
sales  to  private  utilities  will  practically  dis- 
appear before  1952  is  that  no  surplus  firm 
power  will  be  available  and  these  sales  are 
therefore  being  canceled  In  accordance  with 
the  cancellation  provisions  In  the  contracts. 
Question.  Percentagewise,  how  are  your 
over-all  costs  allocated  to  power,  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  recreation,  fish  and  wlldltle, 
etc.? 

Answer.  The  TVA  allocation  of  Investment 
applies  only  to  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
power  facilities*  Allocation  is  provided  for 
In  the  TVA  Act  to  fiood  control,  navigation, 
fertilizer,  national  defense,  and  develop- 
ment of  power.  Actually,  allocation  is  made 
only  among  fiood  control,  navigation,  and 
power,  none  to  national  defense,  none  to  fer- 
tilizer. The  distribution  is  approximately  20 
percent  to  flood  control,  18  percent  to  navi- 
gation, and  61  percent  to  power. 

Qtiestion.  Would  a  TVA-type  CVA  be  bet- 
ter for  the  Columbia  Basin  than  our  exist- 
ing program  of  working  through  existing 
agencies  like  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tlOTi  Service,  etc.? 

Answer.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
believe  an  Intelligent  adaptation  of  the  TVA 
Idea — and  autonomous  agency  with  a  clear 
assignment  fixed  upon  It.  an  agency  decen- 
tralized into  the  region  and  committed  to 
real  cooperation  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies— would  work  successfully  in  any  great 
river  valley  In  this  country.  But  whether 
you  should  seek  to  adopt  It  for  your  own 
region  is  a  question  Irrelevant  to  my  respon- 
sibility. It  Is  a  part,  an  important  part,  of 
TVA's  responsibilities  to  report  its  experi- 
ence so  that  you  may  assess  the  quality  of 
its  stewardship  and  so  that  you  may  consider 
its  applicability  to  your  problems. 

TVA:  MiaACLE  or  Monsteb? 
(By  Tom  Humphrey) 

CrOIONAL   FUKDrrS   FIND    NTW   TOOl.    TM   TVA 

(Art.  No.  11) 

The  doctrinaires  of  regional  Ism  are  on  ths 
march. 

You  find  them  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  in 
Washington,  in  the  Columbia  Valley,  in  the 
Missouri  Valley. 

They  believe  they  have  In  TVA  a  bright  new 
tool  with  which  to  carve  out  a  new  way  of 
life — a  corporation  clothed  with  the  power  of 
government,  but  possessed  of  the  flexibility 
of  private  enterprise,  and  with  none  ef  the 
limitations  of  either,  of  oouraa. 


They  would  Imprint  this  new  tool,  like  a 
biscuit  cutter,  upon  other  great  valleys.  And 
at  the  moment  they  seem  to  have  selected  the 
Columbia  Basin  as  next  on  the  list,  using  last 
spring's  flood,  the  regional  power  shortage, 
and  what  they  Interpret  to  be  a  Presidential 
blessing  as  hooks  on  which  to  hang  It. 

Most  vocal  of  the  current  pundits  of  re- 
gionalism—besides David  E.  LlUenthal.  for- 
mer Chairman,  and  Gordon  R.  Clapp.  present 
Chairman,  of  TVA — are  the  following: 

Representative  HrcH  Mitchell,  of  Wash- 
ington, author  of  a  long  string  of  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  bills,  head  of  the  CVA 
League. 

Senator  Glew  Tatlor,  of  Idaho,  Henry 
Wallace's  running  mate,  famous  for  sounding 
off  out  of  turn  and  entering  wrong  doors. 

Re'iresentatlve  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  au- 
thor of  H.  R.  3522,  a  Missouri  Valley  Author- 
ity Act,  Introduced  March  14. 

Senator  MtrasAT,  of  Montana,  coeponsor  of 
8.  1160,  his  latest  and  somewhat  modified 
MVA  bill. 

Representative  Jackson,  of  Washington, 
who  couldn't  wait  for  the  administration  bill 
and  introduced  his  own  measure,  a  replica  of 
the  TVA  Act  for  the  Columbia  Basin. 

Some  of  these  measures  ( Including  the  new 
administration  bUl,  written  but  still  under 
wraps)  are  substituting  the  word  "adminis- 
tration" for  "authority"  to  avoid  what  Sen- 
ator MtTRXAT  refers  to  as  the  "taint  of  odium" 
that  has  come  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
"authority."  But  despite  titles  and  numbers 
and  polite  bows  toward  local  advisory  com- 
mittees and  State  laws,  they  all  provide  ex- 
actly th  same  thing — a  three-man  authority 
li  the  image  and  likeness  of  TVA.  with  vir- 
tually limitless  powers  over  the  electricity 
and  water  and  land  of  these  vast  regions. 

Some  of  the  more  Important  advocates  of 
regionalism  (Senator  Tatlo«  frankly  admlU 
It's  socialism,  for  whatever  that's  worth)  are 
for  blanketing  the  entire  United  States  with 
regional  authorities — seven  of  them  In  most 
cases,  six  or  nine  In  others. 

As  far  back  as  1937  they  were  introducing 
omnibus  bills  authorizing  regional  authori- 
ties all  over  the  place — a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority,  a  Missouri  VaUey  Authority,  a 
Southwestern  Authority,  including  the  Colo- 
rado and  Central  Valley,  a  Great  Lakes-Ohio 
VaUey  Authority,  an  Arkansas  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
that  would  take  In  everything  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  an  Atlantic  Seaboard  Authority,  tak- 
ing in  everything  on  the  east  coast,  including 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

More  specific  proposals,  however,  deal  with 
the  Columbia.  Missouri.  St.  Lawrence.  Colo- 
rado and  Arkansas  valleys  on  an  Individual 
basis. 

Some  States,  like  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  California,  and  New 
Mexico  may  find  themselves  in  several  differ- 
ent authorities  at  once.  If  the  regional  plan- 
ners have  their  way. 

The  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion would  affect  more  than  4,000.000  people, 
8  States,  and  some  of  Canada.  Its  tentative 
boundaries  would  embrace  all  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  western  Montana, 
and  parts  of  Wyoming,  Utah.  Nevada,  and 
California— 287.000  square  miles  in  ths 
United  States.  39,000  square  miles  in  Canada, 
that  Is.  In  the  Columbia  watershed  ot  the 
proposed  power-service  area. 

The  MVA  deal  would  affect  9.500,000  peo- 
ple in  10  States — 585.000  square  mUes  in  the 
United  States,  9,000  square  nUm  In  Canada. 
Most  of  Montana  and  Wyoottng.  parts  of 
Colorado  and  North  Dakota,  most  of  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  the  northern  part  of 
Kansas,  and  comers  of  Missouri.  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota. 

The  Colorado  Valley  (or  Southwest)  Au- 
thority would  cover  all  of  Arisona,  parts  ct 
New  Mexico.  California,  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming. 


The  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  would  affect 
7.500.000  people  In  7  States— New  Mexico, 
Colorado.  Kansas.  Oklahoma.  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  Missouri. 

In  short,  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  would 
rule  over  an  area  equivalent  to  15  TVA's.  a 
Columbia  Valley  Authca-lty  over  8  TVA  s.  an 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority  over  4  TVA's.  and 
so  on.  Half  that  much  if  you  figure  it  cm  an 
expanded  power  service  area  basis. 

You  have  to  go  back  a  bit  to  get  at  ths 
Ideology  of  the  doctrinaries  of  regionalism. 

One  'of  the  best  authorities,  naturally,  Is 
Mr.  Lillenthal.  You  find  the  best  quotes  in 
his  book  TVA — Democracy  on  the  March.  He 
says: 

"The  use  of  the  region  as  an  autonomous 
unit  of  development  was  a  deliberate  experi- 
ment. 

"Congress  in  creating  TVA  broke  with  the 
past. 

"For  the  practical  purpose  of  Federal  legis- 
lation, this  is  a  coimtry  of  regions,  not  states. 
"Modem  regionalism  •  •  •  rests 
squarely  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
Interest.  The  particular  and  limited  con- 
cerns of  private  individuals  or  agencies  in 
the  development  of  this  or  that  resource 
were  disregarded  and  rejected  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  unity. 

"The  idea  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  region 
was  set  up  as  a  kind  of  testing  ground  for 
the  Nation  has  been  expressed  often  and 
appears  in  the  Presidents  (FDR's)  wlginal 
message:  If  we  are  successful  here.'  he  said, 
'We  can  march  on,  step  by  step.  In  a  like 
development  of  other  great  natural  territorial 
unlU  within  our  borders'." 

Then  you  come  to  B4r.  Clapp.  a  LUlenthal*' 
trained  man  (like  "Jebby"  Davidson  and 
"Cap"  Krug,  J.  Lawrence  Fly,  et  al.)  who 
says: 

"I  do  not  hesiUte  to  say  that  1  believe  an 
intelligent  adaptation  of  the  TVA  Idea- 
autonomous  agency  with  a  clsai 
fixed  upon  It,  an  agency  decsBtnllHd  Into 
the  region  and  committed  to  real  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  agencies — would  work 
successfully  In  any  great  river  valley  of  this 
country." 

Mr.  Clapp  hastened  to  assure  me,  too.  that 
while  Mr.  LlUenthal  declared  in  his  book  that 
the  TVA  region  "ought  not  to  be  substantially 
enlarged" — beyond  the  Cumberland  Basin 
which  Mr.  LlUenthal  says  should  be  incor- 
porated into  TVA.  that  is — "he  did  not  mean 
that  this  necessarily  was  an  Indication  of 
what  the  size  of  other  regions  ought  to  be 
to  be  suiUble  for  a  TVA-type  development." 
And  let's  not  forget  the  old  curmudgeon, 
Harold  Ickes.  He  went  for  the  valley  author- 
ity thing  In  his  time — ^wlth  a  Department  of 
Interior  string  on  It.  of  cotirse.  But  he 
realistically  told  a  congressional  committee: 
"You  have  before  you  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  single  authority,  for 
eventually  the  Congress  will  not  do  less  for 
one  watershed  than  for  another.  Therefore, 
there  is  before  you  a  major  step  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  we  have  known  it  for  the  last 
150  years." 

And.  for  once.  Mr.  Ickes  was  guilty  of  an 
understatement. 

This,  then,  is  the  pattern  of  regionalism 
which  has  been  Implanted  upon  the  Tennss- 
see  VaUey  and  which  may  be  implanted  upon 
other  vaUeys. 

R.  L.  Duff  us.  who  wrote  a  book  about  TVA, 
the  Valley  and  Its  People,  expressed  it  very 
well,  as  well  almost  as  Mr.  UUMithal.  Mr. 
Duflus  puts  It  this  way:  "THe  principle,  If  not 
the  exact  pattern,  can  be  applied  elsewhere. 
It  might  be  applied  in  the  basin  of  the  Colo- 
rado— a  river  flowing  deep  in  the  earth 
through  arid  highlands.  It  could  be  applied 
to  the  Columbia,  with  Its  two  mighty  dams, 
the  irrigable  lands  of  lU  headwaters.  It 
might  be  applied  to  the  Connecticut,  the 
Delaware,  the  Arkansas,  and  other  valleys 
•till.    We  need  not  even  stick  to  rivers.    The 
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Ore*t  Plains:  for  Instance.  Hev  England  Is  a 
ngton.    California  Is  a  region." 

It  took  Preaident  Truman's  recent  and  leM 
lyrtcal  statement  to  the  effect  that  "we  should 
apply  tba  Is—ons  of  our  Tennessee  Valley 
ezperieno*  to  other  great  river  basis."  and  his 
order  to  a  flre-agency  committee  to  come  up 
with  a  CVA  btU;  however,  really  to  set  the 
valley  authority  pot  boiling. 

It's  stUl  boiling.  It  has  become  the  hottest 
tasut  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  U  not  the 
whole  country.  People  asked  me  about  It 
•Ttrywbcrc  I  went  in  Tenne!i»see  Vall«y.  and 
la  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Birmingham,  and  Loa 
Ancvlaa. 

And  it  didn't  cool  off  any  when  the  Presi- 
dent's five-agency  committee — two  members 
of  which  were  very  enthusiastic  and  three 
1MB  •nthuaiastic.  shall  we  say — came  to  the 
n0OQ  with  a  ready-drawn  bill  and  blandly 
fare  residents  of  the  region  a  Hobson  s 
choice:  A  TVA-type  CVA  or  a  TVA-type  CVA. 
Anyway,  you  think  of  these  things  as  you 
tour  the  Tennessee  Valley,  as  you  talk  to 
Chairman  Clapp.  as  you  reread  Mr  Lillen- 
thal's  book.  You  wonder  If  you  can  credit 
rumors  that  Waahingtou  has  cooled  off  a 
little  on  CVA. 

You  think  of  the  seven  governors  of  the 
CVA  3tates.  five  of  them  openly  antago- 
btstlc.  the  other  two  pegged  with  the  oppo- 
•Itlon  by  their  representatives.  You  wish 
you  could  talk  to  the  governors  of  the  10 
MVA  States,  bavins  been  told  that  9  of 
them  prefer  their  Pick-Sloan  plan  of  Inter- 
agency development  to  the  authority  ap- 
proach. 

You  recall  the  unalterable  opposition  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association. 

You  read  the  unanimous  adverse  report  on 
IfVA  (/lerit  t  j  you  by  Representative  D  Ewart 
of  Montana)  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  which  says  hi 
part :  "The  creation  of  an  MVA  would  amount 
to  the  welding  of  economic  and  political 
powers  resulting  In  nothing  short  of  autoc- 
racy. It  would  mean  the  substitution  of 
arbitrary  power  for  democratic  processes." 

This  d'>esr.t  indicate  that  the  people  of 
the  Middle  Wwst  and  Pacific  Northwest  are 
panting  for  another  TVA  to  mnke  another 
paradise  of  the  Columbia  basin. 

Then  you  think  of  wise  old  Dr  Hosklns, 
prvaldent  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
IMMM  {no  foe  of  TVA  he),  and  his  (tdmonl- 
ttonr 

"I  think  other  regions  should  wait  until 
the  Btioeeas  of  TVA  is  proved.  I  hope  TVA 
la  worth  what  It  costs." 


TVA:    Miasci-E   oa    Moxstex? 

(By  Tom  Humphrey  > 

aK3  coxs  or  tva  as  thit  Km.r  to 
nOPOSKD  cv* 

(Art.  No.  12 1 

Wali.  you  finish  8  days  of  intensive  research 
In  the  great  Tennessee  Valley.  You  do  an- 
other 8  dajs  of  reading — eight  books,  a  fiock 
Of  reports,  ccngreaalonal  hearings.  s])eeches. 
and  news  re!e.ise8.  (Tlie  eighis  have  It.  1; 
■eems  ) 

You  ftve  the  nearest  TVA  dam  a  final 
pat — aftar  all,  you  helped  pay  for  It.  didn't 
jrou?  It's  part  yours,  too.  on  account  ol  It 
was  "built  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Thea  you  more  or  leas  cbMrfully  pav  ex- 
caaa  poundage  on  those  books,  pamphlets, 
and  other  TVA  Impedimenta  you've  accumu- 
lated— besides  the  ones  you  mailed — and  take 
off  for  home,  "a  right  smart  piece"  away. 

You  know  the  answer  to  tliat  miracle  or 
monster  question,  all  right. 

TVA  la  aome  of  each,  but  nel'.her— though 
many  paopi*  you  talked  to  and  much  of  witat 
you'Te  read  Indicate  that  old  white  or  black 
approach!— «lther  unmitigated  success  or 
alvyaoMl  (atltua.  either  bra%«  hero  or  foul 
VUlaUk. 
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find  you  still  have  two  other  804 
to  answer: 
rVA  been  good  for  the  Tennessee 


a  TV.\-type  CVA  be  good  for  the 
Basin? 

welching  the  evidence,  reading 

,  and  perusing  your  mail,  pariicu- 

from  Pacific  Northwest  Congress- 

lAiom  you've  posed  the  same  ques- 

ought  to  answer  In  the  Tennessee 

aniwer  to  the  first  question  is  found 
reai  Illy 
h  IS 


been    good    for   the   Tennessee 
icularly  the  State  of  Tennessee; 
bring  a  backward,  eroded,  dirt- 
crop  region  out  of  the  doldrums, 
lope  and  purpose.    TVA  has  given 
000  people  cheap  power.     It  has 
locd  control,  navigation,  and  soil 
projects  that  the  several  States 
or  would  not  provide.    It  has  done 
ng  almost  a  billion  dollars  Into 
miles  of  seven  different  States. 
Iven  Tennessee  and  portions  of  six 
States   something   brand   new   to 
a     coutiolled     river,     a     planned 
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TVA 


the  evidence  says,  has  cost  too 
has  cost  too  much  in  money — al- 
00,000,000   in   tax  funds — virtu.iUy 
rhlch  has  been  or  will  be  returned 
Ited  States  Treasury. 
<  ost  too  much  in  terms  of  power  ca- 
len  you  compare  It  with  installed- 
;ost  of  western  projects  like  Bonne- 
Grand  Coulee,  Shasta  and  Boulder, 
too  much,  for  the  benefits  so  far 
or  pcssl'ole,  to  provide  thut  navlga- 
chanuel  from  KnoxvUie  to  Padu- 
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lood-control  program  has  cost  too 
;enn3  of  rich  agricultural  land  per- 
fiooded  by  TVA  dams — some  500,- 
half  of  It  good  bottom  land, 
portant  of  all.  It  has  cost  too  much 
ess  coin  of  regional  and  local 
When   you    give   an   agency    of 
Government  a3  much  power  over  people  and 
an0  land  and  hydroelectric  resources 
and  impose  that  hulhority  upon 
jrou  pay  for  it.  no  matter  how  ben- 
purpose, 
seiond  $64  question  raises  an  entire 
correlative  questions. 

we  want  when  we  talk  In  terms 
type  CVA? 

:omprehensive  plan  for  the  region? 

ha\  e.  in  the  recent  Corps  cf  Engineers 

c  introl  plan  for  the  Colum'oia  and 

ribut  iries.  the  most  comprehensive  plan 

pie-purpose  development  ever  de- 

a  river  basin.    Not  to  mention  the 

Jureau  of  Reclamation  program  for 

parts  of  which  have  been  embraced 

e  R  which  has  the  approval  of  the 

Engineers,   the   Bureau   of   Rec'.a- 

1  nd  the  Bonneville  Power  Adrain- 


Cofps  pf  Engineers  drew  the  orl;;lnal 

the    comprehensive    development 

iVnnessee,   remeinber.     TV.\   merely 

laltl  on  'hem.    Would  It  help  to  put 

on  these  Columbia  baaln  plans. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  back  In 
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leed  a  CVA  to  provide  more  power 
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of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
and  Bonneville  Power  Admlnlstra- 
schedule  R  will  give  us  the  most 
the  shcrtest  possible  time,  regard- 
agency  docs  the  Job.     Aiid  that 
related  question: 
:V.K  fat  OMre  money  for  us,  as  TVA 
Tennaaiee  Valley? 
several  answers,  of  course    First. 
Congiess  poured  money  Into  Tennessee 
two  great  emergencies,  the  depres- 
Vorld  War  II.    Thsrs  Is  uo  depres- 
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ston  now,  certainly,  and  we  hope  we  don't 
have  a  war.    That  demands  evaluation. 

Second,  the  Congress  has  shown  more  will- 
ingness recently  to  appropriate  money  for 
self-Uquldatlng  western  projects  than  ever 
before,  and  It  is  also  showing  some  Impa- 
tience with  TVA  which  returns  no  Interest 
on  power  Investment  and  has  only  begun,  at 
the  Insistence  of  Congress,  to  make  payments 
on  the  principal — afte^  15  years. 

Actually,  while  TVA  has  spent  about  8860.- 
000,000  In  the  last  16  years,  and  has  plans 
that  would  make  the  cost  81,200.000.000,  the 
seven  Northwestern  States,  much  larger  In 
area  out  smaller  In  population,  have  re- 
ceived and  spent  approximately  $750,000,000 
In  the  same  period,  without  benefit  of  an  au- 
thority. On  a  motley  basis  alone,  we  haven't 
done  badly. 

Could  CVA  solve  our  fiood  problem,  as  pro- 
ponents claim? 

Perhaps,  in  time.  But  for  that  matter  so 
can  the  corps  of  engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  They  have  coordinated 
plans,  they  have  a  good  start.  All  they  need 
is  time  and  money,  the  same  tools  a  CVA 
would  have  to  have. 

We  have  floods,  sure.  That  1948  flood  was 
no  spring  freshet.  But  TVA  has  floods,  too — 
It  had  them  last  spring — despite  allocation 
of  8160.000,000  for  flood  control.  And  re- 
member. TVA  dams  have  flooded  more  agri- 
cultural land  permanently  than  was  formerly 
ravaged  by  periodic  floods. 

Would  a  CVA  speed  navigation  on  the  Co- 
lumbia? 

First,  it's  unfair  to  compare  the  Tennes- 
see with  the  Columbia.  God  gave  us  a  ma- 
jestic river  to  start  with.  But  TVA's  vaunted 
man-made  channel  carried  only  2,800.000 
tons  of  freight  In  1947,  whereas  the  Columbia 
carried  42.400.000  tons.  2.100.000  tons  of  It 
through  Bonneville  Dam.  And  the  little 
Cumberland  River,  with  Itj  obsolete  locks, 
carried  more  tonnage  than  did  the  Ten- 
nessee up  to  last  year,  despite  TVA's  naviga- 
tion system. 

Would  a  CVA  bring  Interagency  har- 
mony? 

TVA  hasn't  brought  peace  to  that  valley. 
Its  feuds  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Army  engineers  aie  histuric. 

Finally,  is  it  cheap  power  wed  be  getting 
by  Imixviing  a  CVA  upon  this  region? 

We  have  that  already — cheaper  than  they 
have  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  can  sell  jxjwer  pro- 
duced by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  cheaper  than  TVA.  and 
make  Interest  and  amortization  payments, 
too.  And  power  consumers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  enjoy  lower  retail  rates  than  con- 
sumers In  TVA  territory.  They  use  more 
lX)wer  here  and  pay  less  for  It  and  have  more 
power  available  per  customer  than  do  con- 
sumers in  any  other  region.  Here's  the 
proof : 

Domestic  consumers  In  TVA  territory  paid 
an  average  of  1.58  cents  for  their  ix)wer  last 
year:  Ore«>ou  consumers  paid  l.o2  cents. 
Washington  consumers  1.36  cents.  TVA 
power-sj-stem  consumers  (domestic  farm; 
used  an  average  of  2.519  kilowatt-hours  of 
power:  Oregon  consumers  used  3  385,  Wash- 
ington consumers  4.206.  Portland  domestic 
customers  of  Pacific  Power  &  Light  used 
an  Kven^ge  of  3.925  kilowatt-hours,  56  per- 
cent more  than  tl;e  TVA-system  average: 
Portland  Genernl  Electric  customers  used 
4.300  kilowatt -hours  (71  percent  above  TVA 
average)   paid  an  average  of  1.S3  cents. 

Incidentally  Orfgi>n  distributors  of  elec- 
tricity (mostly  private  utilities)  sell  almost 
as  much  power  as  TVA's  144  public  power 
distributers — 4  3  billion  kilowatt  hours  here, 
49  billion  kilowatt  hours  there. 

True  we  have  a  serious  power  shortage  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  due  to  our  unprece- 
dented growth.  But  so  has  TVA.  which  e(«tl- 
mates  a  250.000-kllowatt  shortage  by  1931 
tuiless  steam  can  be  brought  In  quickly. 
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What  about  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  two  regions?  Would  a  CVA  help?  Were 
In  the  top  per  capita  income  bracket  TVA 
States  barely  rate  60  percent  of  the  national 
average. 

Rural  electrification? 

Again  Pacific  Northwest  States  are  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  Tennessee  Is  fovtrth  from  the 
bottom.  Our  privately  owned  distributors 
pioneered  In  rural  electrification;  still  lead 
the  field. 

To  summarize: 

Pacific  Northwest  States  have  come  farther 
fMtcr,  in  the  psst  15  years,  than  have  Ten- 
nessee Valley  States  And  some  States  bor- 
dering Termessee.  States  barely  touched  by 
TVA's  cheap  power  and  free  fertilizer,  have 
progressed  equally  as  fast  as  Tennessee. 
Boosters  from  North  Carolina,  most  pros- 
perous at  them  all,  and  Georgia,  show  you 
statistics  which  tend  to  prove  that  they've 
done  even  better,  agriculturally  and  Indus- 
trially—despite Oak  Ridge,  ALCOA  and  Vic- 
tor Chemical. 

That's  the  record. 

Now  for  that  shining  shield — both  sides 
of  it. 

Glittery  side  first : 

TVA  has  done  a  terrific  job  ha  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  Sjuth,  a  job  that  cried  to  be 
done.  Its  engineering  is  beyond  criticism. 
Its  agriculttiral  fertility  program.  buUt 
arotmd  great  phosphate  plants,  and  Its  tree 
planting  program  are  changing  the  face  of 
the  land,  bending  farm  practices  away  from 
soil -eroding  row -crops  toward  soil -building 
cover  crops  and  livestock  Its  cocH-dlnated 
program  for  controlling  a  rampaging  river 
and  making  It  navigable  has  also  permitted 
development  of  2.500.000  kilowatts  of  cheap 
power,  power  that  has  attracted  light  metal 
and  heavy  chemical  industries  Its  spend- 
ing program  has  been  beneficial  to  business, 
particularly  In  Tennessee. 

Think  of  this  when  you  think  of  the  pro- 
posed Ck)lumbla  Valley  Administration. 

Now  the  drab  side  and  this  too  must  be 
evaluated  In  considering  CVA: 

TVA's  trl-headed  administrative  set-up  has 
spelled  trouble.  Its  personnel  policy  gives 
no  protection  to  workers.  Its  fertillEer  pro- 
gram is  not  well  balan<^,  is  susceptible  to 
favoritism.  Its  power  policy  without  checks 
of  any  kind.  Is  wide  open  to  criticism  Its 
bookkeeping  system.  Its  arbitrary  allocation 
of  costs  do  not  follow  standard  practice  and 
discriminate  against  other  public  power  agen- 
cies. Its  treatment  of  landowners,  competi- 
tive private  enterprise,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  has  been  high  handed  and  capri- 
cious. TVA  has  too  much  power  over  human 
beings,  their  lives  and  fortunes  and  Inde- 
pendence. And  that,  undoubtedly,  would  be 
obnoxious  to  the  freedom -conscious  Pacific 
Northwest. 

There  it  Is.  all  wrapped  up.  paragraph  by 
paragraph.     All  but  this: 

What's  TVA  got  that  we  haven t  got? 

You.  the  reader,  must  answer  that  one — 
and  sooa. 

Two  triews 

Representative  Russixl  V.  Mack.  Wash- 
ington :  "More  unified  management  of  power, 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  Irrigation  de- 
velopment will  eliminate  the  confusion  cer- 
tain to  result  where  the  authority  over  these 
four  purposes  of  river  control  Is  divided,  as 
Is  presently  the  case.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  In  any  boards  or  commissions 
created  for  a  CVA.  If  we  have  a  CVA,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  requiring  that  the 
membership  on  such  boards  be  confined  to 
western  men  who  know  western  conditions." 
Representative  Lowxix  Stockman.  Ore- 
gon: "I  do  not  think  that  just  because  TVA 
has  been  successful  In  the  South  that  It 
necessarily  follows  that  a  similar  plan  would 
be  advantageous  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Our  people  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  differ- 
ent  and   our   country    Is   different.    Flood 


control  Is  a  paramount  Issue  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, while  hydroelectric  energy  and  irri- 
gation are  the  Important  Items  on  the 
Columbia.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers are  making  most  satisfactory  progress 
on  the  Columbia,  and  their  administrative 
direction  Is  such  that  we  do  not  assume  the 
risk  of  having  a  bureaucratic  commission  to 
govern  our  policy." 

Official  oplntons  varied 

The  so-called  administration  bill,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Admin- 
istration. Is  still  under  wraps.  Meanwhile, 
here's  what  Coiigressmen  think  of  TVA  and 
TVA-type  valley  authorities: 

Senator  Gtrr  CoeooH.  Oregon;  "I  am  tm- 
reservedly  opposed  to  any  regional  authority 
operated  by  remote  control  from  Washing- 
ton. I  am  strongly  committed  to  the  propo- 
sition that  a  representative  government 
shotild  have  those  charged  with  high  re- 
sponsibility, such  as  are  necessarily  Included 
In  such  an  authority,  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  themselves,  and  that  can  be 
gained  only  by  election  of  such  ofllciais." 

Representative  W^eslet  A.  D  Ewabt,  Mon- 
tana: "I  have  opposed  valley  authorities  and 
expect  to  do  so,  because  to  me  they  are  con- 
trary to  our  form  of  government.  This  con- 
centration of  politlail  and  economic  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  Is  not,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  best  process  for  developing  the 
resources  of  our  great  country" 

Representative  Hugh  MrrcHELL.  Washing- 
ton, author  of  several  CVA  bills,  head  of  the 
CVA  league:  "I  think  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  peoirfe  In  TVA  States  and  elsewhere 
are  satisfied  with  TVA's  operations,  and  I 
share  that  feeling.  In  applying  the  lessons 
of  TVA  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  Imprint  of  TVA  in  the  rigid 
sense,  must  necessarily  be  imposed.  Certain 
differences  In  development  and  special  re- 
gional problems  must  be  taken  Into  accoimt. 
An  objective  and  disinterested  appraisal  of 
TVA  should  prove  helpful  in  enabling  other 
valley  authorities  to  avoid  some  of  the  pit- 
falls that  TVA  may  have  encountered.' 

Senator  James  Mumlat.  Montana,  authcwr 
of  the  MVA  bill:  "In  the  overall.  I  believe 
that  it  is  agreed  that  the  TVA  has  done  a 
splendid  lob." 

Senator  Watn«  Mobse.  Oregon:  "1  think 
the  regional  representation  issue  is  funda- 
mental. I  am  not  in  favor  of  noshiiig  a 
CVA  bill  through  this  session  without  ade- 
quate time  for  careful  consideration.  There 
are  great  differences  In  the  social  attitudes 
and  economic  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
Columbia  River  region  from  those  of  the 
people  In  the  Tennessee  Valley" 

Representative  HAsais  Kllswosth,  Oregon: 
"I  disagree  with  and  disapprove  of  the  whole 
philosophy  upon  which  the  CVA  is  based.  I 
do  not  believe  the  administration  bill  or  any 
other  authority  bill  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  Congress  until  we  first  know  why 
we  need  a  bill  and  what  kind  of  a  bill,  if 
any.   Is   required." 

Senator  Zales  N.  Ecton.  Montana:  "1  do 
not  believe  the  TVA  principles  can  be  ade- 
quately applied  to  either  the  Columbia  <x 
the  Missouri  Valleys.  Unless  so-called  val- 
ley authorities  can  be  set  up  to  place  much  of 
the  direction,  supervision,  and  planning  In 
the  hands  of  the  people  living  within  areas 
involved,  instead  of  being  directed  by  a  small 
group  of  men  who  would  have  almost  tm- 
limited  authority.  I  shall  be  forced  to  oppose 
them." 

Representative  Wai.te«  Nosblad,  Oregon: 
"I  am  definitely  opposed  to  any  program  that 
would  place  control  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  who  are  nonresidents  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  who  would  operate  from 
Washington,  and  I  likewise  am  opposed  to 
granting  broad  economic  powers  over  0''ir 
region  to  a  supergovemment  agency." 

Senator  Lxsm  C.  Hunt,  Wyoming:  "As 
Governor  ol  Wyoming,  and  now  as  Senator. 


I  think  I  represent  by  far  the  majority  senti- 
ment ot  my  State.  The  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  have  on  many  occasions  gone  on 
record  as  opposed  to  all  'authority'  legislation 
and  In  favor  of  over-all  development  of  our 
river  basins  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  We  must  protect  the 
principle  of  State  control  of  our  water  re- 
sources." 

Senator  Kennxth  McKellai.  Till ik— in; 
T  think  the  New  Johnsonville  stcaa  ptant 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  firm  up  the  power 
of  the  '"ennessee  Valley  system.  Yes.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  present  manager  of  TVA. 
Gordon  Clapp.  It  Is  true  he  was  appointed 
by  Llllenthal,  but  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  thus  appointed.  Mr.  Clapp  seems  to  be 
a  man  of  most  excellent  ability,  of  genuine 
fairness,  and  tremendously  interested  in 
the  TVA  system.  It  U  true  that  Douglas 
Dam  and  Reaovolr  covered  up  some  very 
good  land  In  Tennessee,  but  I  think  the  dam 
was  needed.  At  the  time,  you  may  remem- 
ber. I  was  opposed  to  putting  the  dam  at 
that  particular  place,  but  no  one  could 
change  Llllenthal." 

Representative  Walt  Hcnum,  Washington: 
"I  have  some  differences  with  the  present 
operation  of  TVA  which  are  borne  out  in  my 
own  Columbia  interstate  commission  bill. 
Among  them  are  the  lack  of  local  control  of 
the  ccMporatlon.  the  refusal  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  cooperate  with  specialized  Govern- 
ment agencies  like  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  lack  of  effective  guaranties  of 
labor  rights  to  employees.  Inadequate  ac- 
counting methods,  lack  of  local  representa- 
tion on  the  governing  board." 

Senator  Glxn  Taylor,  Idaho:  "I  agree  with 
President  Truman  that  the  logical  change  is 
to  a  CVA.  I  want  to  cite  two  sentences  of 
that  editorial  which  sums  up  the  opinion  of 
the  Times:  Now  we  face  the  problems  of 
other  possible  river  authorities,  and  they 
are  not  simple.  What  TVA  has  done  is  to 
show  that  they  can  be  solved  in  a  demo- 
cratic way.  with  few  or  none  of  the  evils  of 
a  centralized  bureaucracy.' " 


Home  Rale  for  the  District  of  Colnmbia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TDTNESSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  25  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  May  23  >.  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  thoughtful  editorial  en- 
titled "Home-Rule  Hope,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  25,  1949, 
.setting  forth  the  great  importance  of 
early  congressional  consideration  of  a  bill 
for  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

BOMZ-ZXTLZ     HOrZ 

Senators  McGrath  and  KErArx-n  appear  to 
have  breathed  a  new  breath  of  life  into  the 
District  home-rule  bill  by  carrying  their 
appeal  for  its  enactment  at  this  session  of 
Congress  before  the  majority  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Senator  Tajt,  too, 
has  again  expressed  his  deep  Interest  In 
the  measiire.  Senator  Houjlnd  hat  dons 
some  excellent  behind-the-scenes  work  In 
behalf  of  the  bill,  and  Majority  Leader  Lucas. 
with  ths  sui^XHt  of  the  Poiicj  Committee, 
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to  try  to  suMlwich  tt  Into  tbe 

•coctfol*  tills  week  or  next.     This 

to  •Ktnardtnavaj  good   cewm.     It   indicate 

that  tbm  IfOtif  of  tbe  StxxMte  have  ttaoucbt- 

luUf    surrered    the    kituaUoD    eoafnmtms 

Ives  M  weU  m  the  Dwtrtct.    If  Ooa- 

•  vliol*  «1U  fmlne  tbe  baaie< 

mlc  probicia  in  this  spirit,  we  stnpect  that 

tiM  coodouon  will  be  that  tt  cannot  aCord 

to  l^oare  this  tame  tbrougb  another  year. 

Tbe  mTadd>   In   riiinnas   orer   the   sain 

tax  dranauasd  on*  a«p<ct  of  tbe  issue.    In 

spite  ot  Kb*  (Mat  !■  —II I   of  national  and 

:«nal   togtotetkia.   tbe   Senate   spsBt 

a  wsck  OB  tbs  Dtatrtct  •  revenue  bOL 

To  be  sure,  sooac  Ifcmhfn  are  saying  that 

bsrause  o:   this  tbcrv  will  be  no  time  for 

ttaa  hoM«  rjie  Mil  at  this  seasuxi.    But  that 

to  a   «try  sbort-^gbfd   view.     For   In   the 

of  the  taa  bUl  cosne  many  other  local 

that  CcBgfWi  ou^bt  to  enact.    For 

tb«  Smatc  baa  )ast  approred  and 

It  to  tbe  Bcuse  bills  to  permit  coottnued 

opcratioc  of  six  cblld-care  centers  and   to 

let  the  Oticrlct  sortmment   lull    weeds  on 

Pfivste  property.     These  mxist  be  folioired 

by  rartous  others  of  similar  rature.     Often 

each  ecmparatlTely  minor  bills  have 

enacted  by  both  houses  tbey  have  to 

go  to  eocrerence.  and  of  co\irse  they  always 

bare  to  be  signed  by  the  overworked  Presi- 

ftent.      It    la    Incredibly    wasteful    to    force 

o€  this  sort  through  cur  natlonitl 

machinery.    Tet  so  long  as  Con- 

chnjjs   to   Its   burden   as  ctty   council 

tor  the  Dutrict.  It  cannot  dodge  petty  issues 

wlthcut  disastrous  local  consc-uences. 

If  Congress  kmks  at  only  thU  one  aspect 
of  the  sttusTlon  from  Its  own  selfish  point  of 
Ttew.  It  cannot  fall  to  pass  a  home-rule  bill 
at  the  present  session.  We  do  not  suggest, 
bowever.  that  this  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
It  to  not.  STcn  tbe  extra  burden  upon  Con- 
grcas  ts  insignificant  beside  the  continued 
deprivation  of  this  community  of  its  right  to 
partietpate  in  Its  own  local  government. 
htt  Cnnysas  remember  that  it  is  sponsoring 
a  great  eeletaratJon  in  Washington  next  year 
under  the  title  of  the  Freedom  Fair.  Unless 
tbe  hoaM-mie  bill  is  enacted  st  this  session. 
ttoe  IMUted  States  will  be  inviting  sU  the 
to  a  festival  of  freedom  in  a  city  In 
the  right  to  vote  does  not  exist.  Tbe 
very  s'jggestion  of  freedom  without  the 
franchise  is  a  mockery  of  tbe  word. 

VMtors  of  the  Freedom  Fair  would  be  con- 
stantlv  reminded  that  a  government  of  its 
own  was  included  In  tbe  vision  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  for  this  Capital  City;  that  home 
rule  actually  existed  In  the  District  for  mute 
than  TQ  yesrs  when  only  a  handful  of  people 
lived  her»;  that  now  upward  of  900.000  per- 
sons are  deprived  of  suffrage  rights  Such  a 
veeoctf  of  retrogression,  with  nothing  done 
•bout  It  in  congress  over  a  period  of  many 
decades,  would  make  the  sesqulcentennlal 
yrsedom  Fair  a  hollow  sham.  We  beg  the 
OOdCraaa  to  look  seriously  st  this  flatp'ant 
eontradictlOD  of  American  principles  in  its 
own  home  bailiwick  before  casually  assum- 
ing that  titers  ts  no  time  to  enact  the  home- 
rule  bin. 

The  question  bolls  down  to  belief  or  dis- 
belief in  our  own  American  principles  If 
the  right  of  tbe  people  tu  govern  themselves 
■seens  anything,  tt  ought  to  have  the  same 
aoeanlng  in  the  District  of  Columbia  m-%  it  has 
tn  Vtrginla  or  Minnesota.  Sometimes  emer- 
gencies make  temporary  suspension  of  suf- 
frage imperative.  But  to  perpetuate  such  an 
emergency  measure  over  three  quarter*  of  a 
century,  as  Congress  has  done  In  the  case  of 
the  District,  snd  then  to  Invite  the  world  to 
a  Freedom  Fair  In  the  spot  where  the  chief 
badge  of  freedom  has  vanished,  would  be  a 
doee  of  cynicism  that  no  CongreM  could  res- 
•oaaLly  defend  before  the  people  Tet  that 
to  prec^ly  the  predicament  In  which  Con- 
gress and  the  Capital  will  find  themselves  If 
tbe  home-rule  bill  is  not  enscted. 
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E^TTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

Hi)N.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or    COLOKAOO 

ts  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedrusday.  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  J  DHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, \s  st  night.  May  24,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  iipF>ear  on  America's  Town  Meet- 
ing pr<igram  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  Tydings.  Representative 
Dewey  1  Short,  and  New  York  Times  Cor- 
respond fnt  Hanson  Baldwin.  I  ask 
unanim  jus  consent  to  insert  my  remarks 
in  the  >,ppendix  of  the  Record. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wsts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
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MUST  WE  SPEMD  rOX  KXAI.  N.\TIONAL 

sicTTxrrrT 
B4ldwln  seems  disturbed  and  worried 


Mr 

over  the 
epitomli  e 
ried  lnsl  ead 
lean    m(  ney 
forces. 

Recently,  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Commit  ee.  former  President  Hoover  stated : 

"Our    anilitary  budget  system  has  broken 
down. 


"Congress  allocates  billions  without  accu- 
ledge  as  to  why  they  are  necessary 
they  are  being  used  for. 
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as  follows: 


new  isolationism"  which  be  says  I 
He  should  be  disturbed  and  wor- 
over  the  current  waste  of  Amer- 
and    resources    by    the    armed 


1  lefense  Establishment  of  this  couh- 

1  with  waste  and  Inefllciency 

cation  of  effort." 

Ifcrmer    Secretary   of   War   Robert   P. 

referring  to  what  he  termed  "the 

expensive  and  pernicious  practice 

e-bulldlng"  by  the  Army.  said.  "I 

h^itate  to  say  how  much  money  has 

the  drain  Just  due  to  that  single 

;t  Is  very  large." 

you    have    the    testimony    of    two 
spected  Americans. 

like  to  be  a  penny-pincher  or  a 

but  I  am  alarmed  by  the  cer- 

the    indescribable    world    misery 

follow  our  national  bankruptcy 

r^tch  our  economy  too  far.    We  must 

that  whatever  expensive  military 

we  adopt  this  year  we  must  be  able 

at  an  accelerated   tempo,  years 

fr*m  this  day  henceforth.     We  better 

^ithin  our  means  and  we  better  start 

that  basis.     Senator  Ttdincs  says 

thtiow  out  a  15-foot  rope  to  a  drowning 

eet  from  shore  ic  will  do  no  good: 

1  fear  is.  that  we  will  get  caught 

has  gotten  herself  Into  the  fool 

trying  to  solve  every  problem  with 

•orrowed    from    future   generations. 

ove  to  spend  other  people's  money. 

more  money  three  times  over  than 

est    of    the    world    combined       Our 

nt    "blows"    In    every   cent    it    can 

Hands  en  and  when  cash  runs  low 

ftddltluiial  funds  by  placing  Ameri- 

Infapts  not  yet  born  In  hopeless  bond- 


love  to  kid   ourselves,   too,   with 
mes   for  disagreeable   things      The 
(orrowlng   spree   all    too   cleverly   is 
opportunity  bond  drive.     Liberty 
victory    loans    and    opportunity 
off  our  tongues  with  all  the  sweet- 
lure  of  singing  sirens.     We  should 
with  ourselves  and  call  these  loans 


what  they  are — great-grandchildren  loans — 
for  we  ourselves  have  no  honest  Intention 
<rf  ever  paying  one  cent  toward  their  retire- 
ment. Deliberately  and  nonchalantly  we 
pass  them  on  to  succeeding  generations  to 
be  paid  by  them  out  of  their  blood,  their 
sweat,  and  their  tears. 

The  President  has  requested,  and  Congress 
Is  planning  on.  spending  •15,000.000,000  for 
domestic  rearmament  and  $6,000,000,000  for 
the  Marshall-plan  aid  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Furthermore,  in  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent Insists  that  Congress  ratify  a  military 
alliance  which  cannot  cost  less  than  920,- 
000.000.000  over  the  next  3  years. 

For  10  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  tbe 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  that  com- 
mittee and  its  staff  of  tax  experts  are  in 
substantial  agreement  that  taxes  cannot  be 
increased  this  year  without  running  Into 
the  probability  of  diminishing  revenue  re- 
turns. A  deficit  of  three  to  five  billion  dol- 
lars is  freely  predicted  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  That  would  touch  off  a  new  wave  of 
uncontrolled  Inflation  that  might  shake  the 
very  foundation  of  our  Government  and  push 
our  economy  off  the  deep  end  into  a  devas- 
tating depression. 

Slap-happy  we  flounder  about  the  brink  of 
the  very  disaster  Stalin  has  been  predicting 
so  gleefully  for  us.  If  we  fall  Into  his  booby 
trap,  which  we  ourselves  have  built,  the 
whole  world  may  go  communistic. 

Little  wonder  then  that  George  Denny 
asks.  "How  much  must  we  spend  for  real 
national  security?"  While  a  price  tag  can 
never  be  placed  on  real  national  security, 
fxirther  reckless  indulgence  in  deficit  spend- 
ing and  loose  Federal  fiscal  policies  can  result 
only  in  frightful  insecurity. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  extravagance  and  the  waste  of 
the  armed  forces.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  President's  own  fiscal  agency,  has  pointed 
out  with  graphic  charts  that  75  cents  of 
every  tax  dollar  goes  to  pay  for  past  wars 
or  to  prepare  for  the  next  war.  There  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  nation  that  plans  to  spend  three 
times  as  much  for  guns  as  for  education. 

Ordinary  prudence  dictates  that  we  reduce 
our  military  budget  and  Marshall-plan  ex- 
penditures one-third  to  make  certain  that 
we  maintain  a  balanced  budget,  which  is  so 
necessary  right  now  to  restore  confidence  to 
our  sagging  economy.  Our  military  expend- 
itures for  the  next  fiscal  year  should  not  go 
one  dime  above  $10,000,000,000  and  Mar- 
shall-plan aid  should  be  held  to  a  total  of 
$4,000,000,000  in  the  Interest  of  security  and 
solvency. 

America  should  get  on  its  collective  knees 
this  very  night  and  pray  to  God  with  ear- 
nestness and  fervor  to  pound  some  sense  Into 
Congress  and  give  us  the  courage  to  do  what 
we  know  is  right. 


Tribute  to  the  Ute  HarUn  J.  Bushiielfl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or   NOBTH   D.^KOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  SI  ATES 

Wednesday.  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  a  brief  memorial  address 
prepared  by  me  on  a  distinguished  son 
of  South  Dakota,  the  late  Haklan  J. 
BusHFiEiD,  with  whom  I  had  the  privilege 
of  -serving  in  the  Senate  for  a  number  of 
years. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

A  man  who  has  strong  convictions  and 
who  has  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  them 
is  a  man  among  men. 

Such  a  man  was  the  late  Honorable  Ramuls 
J.  BrsBiTKLO.  of  South  Dakota,  who  served 
his  State  with  distinction  as  a  private  cltl- 
sen  and  later  in  life  as  one  of  Its  public 
servants. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Senator  BtrsH- 
nxLO  before  he  came  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  during  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
South  Dakota  Republican  Committee  and  as 
governor  of  his  State.  A  staunch  Republi- 
can of  the  old  school  he  never  once  during 
his  political  life  wavered  from  the  principles 
and  standards  which  he  was  convinced  were 
for  the  best  inteiests  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

I  was  also  privileged  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  where  he 
strove  hard  to  solve  tbe  many  problems  con- 
fronting the  farmers  of  our  Nation.  The 
farm  problem  was  ever  uppermost  In  his 
mind  and  farmers  had  no  better  friend  in 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Bttsktixlo  was  a  kindly  man — a 
trait  which  welled  from  his  early  life  In  Mil- 
ler. S.  Dak.,  when  pioneering  the  then  new 
State   called    for  close   human    relationship. 

As  a  printer's  devil  In  his  father's  newspaper 
shop  at  Miller.  Senator  BtrsHnxLO  developed 
an  early  Interest  In  public  affairs — an  Interest 
to  which  he  clung  throughout  life.  His 
political  philosophies  were  the  product  of 
individual  thinking  while  puttering  around 
type  cases  and  based  on  his  observations  of 
life  among  rugged  sons  of  the  soil.  He  was 
constantly  guided  by  these  philosophies  dur- 
ing his  long  poltlcal  career,  never  compromis- 
ing for  political  expediency.  In  this  last  he 
set  a  worthy  example  in  this  august  body. 

Although  his  colleagues  here  did  not  always 
agree  with  the  Senator's  convictions,  they 
did  respect  his  unwavering  adherence  to 
principles  of  government  he  believed  were 
right  and  just. 

And  this.  In  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
blghest  tributes  which  can  l>e  paid  to  any 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
newspaper,  the  Northwest  Republican, 
published  in  Minneapolis,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  contribute  a  regular  column  on 
Republican  Party  affairs. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  column  for  the  May-June  issue 
on  the  theme  of  the  GOP  program  be 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  should  the  Republican  Party's  spe- 
cific program  be?  What  Issues  should  it  ad- 
vance and  on  what  points  should  It  fight 
the  administration?  There  Is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  agreement  as  to  the  specific  points 
In  a  national  GOP  program.  But,  there  Is, 
however,  considerable  disagreement  among 
our  fellow  Republicans,  particularly  on  those 
points  Involving  Federal  aid  of  one  sort  or 
another. 


Let  me  respecttxiUy  submit  varlouB  polnta 
on  which  I  feel  we  can  and  shotild  have 
unanimity  of  Republican  opinion; 

I.  na<  Ifliiu.  of  the  Hoover  Commission  Re- 
port* on  recargamzauon  of  Qoverzunent  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  (in  order  to 
achieve  Oovernment  economy  and  efBciency) . 

a.  Fighting  for  a  t>alanced  budget  and  in 
opposition  to  deOett  financing. 

3.  Fighting  against  the  administration's 
tax-crasy  program  which  would  saddle  our 
people  with  more  burdens  and  which  would 
only  serve  to  encourage  a  business  recession. 

4.  Supporting  worth-while  bills  for  self- 
liquidating  investments  such  as  the  Oreat 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway,  which  has  been 
pending  for  30  irears  and  which  has  been 
t>acked  by  every  Republican  and  Democratic 
President  in  that  time. 

5.  Sndorsing  continuation  of  the  basic 
jKOTlsions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  with  modi- 
fying amendments  In  those  instances  where 
such  ameDdments  are  neceeaary. 

6.  Oppoatag  the  administration's  fantastic 
postage  rate  Increase  bill  which  would  com- 
pletely kill  many  weekly  newspapers,  church 
publications,  farm  periodicals,  fraternal  Jour- 
nals, etc. 

7.  Seeking  complete  unification  of  the 
armea  forces  In  order  to  achieve  the  highest 
poBsible  efflclency  for  America's  fighting 
arms. 

8.  Fighting  any  tendencies  toward  wishy- 
washy  appeasement  of  the  Soviet  Union  while 
seeking  to  find  a  basis  for  realistic  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union. 

9.  Supporting  efforts  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  western  European  nations  and  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact 

10.  Supporting  equitable  increases  in  the 
minim im!i  wage  but  limiting  such  Increases 
to  only  those  businesses  involved  in  actual 
interstate  commerce,  rather  than  Intrastate 
commerce. 

II.  Support  of  constitutional  versions  of 
the  antilynchlng  and  antlpoU  tax  bills. 

12.  Opposition  to  the  Brannan  catch-all 
farm  program  with  its  undetermined  costs; 
but  endorsement  of  assurances  to  farmers  of 
their  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit. 

13.  Increases  In  present  Inadequate  old-age 
pensions. 

Now,  my  fellow  Republicans,  what  do  you 
think? 
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or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  digest 
of  addresses  delivered  by  me  on  civil 
rights  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
March  14  and  16.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DICEST   OP   SPCXCMXS    ON    Civn.    XICHTS    MAOX    BT 
HON.    HCBEBT   H.    trUUPHRZT,  OF   MINNXSOTA, 

ON  THX  rtooa  or  the  senatx,  mabcm  i4  awd 

IS,    1949 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  many  com- 
ments from  our  distinguished  coUeagtws 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  of  the  paet 
few  weeks.  I  have  patitntly  listened  to  those 
comments  and  as  a  new  Member  of  this  body 
chose  not  to  participate  in  the  deliberations. 


X  remaiiMd  sUent  alao  becauas  I  knew  that 
the  American  people  wanted  more  action  and 
leae  talk.  Kvents  of  tlM  paet  day.  however, 
led  me  to  stand  and  exprees  my  views. 

We  have  had  a  long  debate.  Mr  Preeldent. 
axKl  many  Issuee  have  been  raised  The 
rulee  of  the  Senate  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  day.  Uudw  tte  ntfee  it 
haa  been  pneelMe  Xor  a  determined  and  or- 
ganlMd  mlaorttf  of  Senators  to  keep  this 
body  from  taking  any  action  at  all,  by  re- 
fusing to  stop  talking  and  thus  preventing 
the  Senate  from  voting.  In  most  casee  the 
talk  Is  not  even  pertinent  to  the  issues.  Our 
inability  over  the  past  few  years  to  pase  civil- 
rights  legislation  In  the  Senate,  even  though 
It  has  received  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  majority  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  is  an  Indication  of  the  way  the 
rules  have  permitted  a  form  of  minority  con- 
trol. Since  this  ts  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule  oo  whldi  our  democ- 
racy Is  based.  It  was  ttmtniSy  agreed  that 
some  change  in  the  rules  was  deelrous  and 
tn  fact  necessary. 

Many  proposed  changes  were  Introduced: 
Some  favored  allowing  debate  on  any  issue 
to  be  curtailed  after  a  reasonable  period  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate:  others  by  a  ccn- 
stltutlonal  majority;  some  by  a  two-thlrda 
or  three- fourths:  others  by  a  constitutional 
two-thirds.  Tbe  Rules  Committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  |Mr  HAroxNl,  held  full  hear- 
ings on  this  question.  Out  of  these  heartngi 
came  a  compromise,  the  Hayden -Wherry  res- 
olution, allowing  a  two-thirds  vote  to  prevent 
a  filibuster  from  continuing  endlessly  on  any 
matter  before  the  Senate.  The  old  rule  al- 
lowed a  two-thirds  cloture  only  on  a  bill 
Itself 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  the  Hayden-Wherry 
resolution  was  too  mild  and  did  not  face  up 
to  the  problem  of  minority  control  of  thia 
body:  but  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  tbe  resolution  and  perhaps  support 
it  If  It  seemed  the  best  compromise  we  could 
now  get.  A  number  of  our  coUeeguee  from 
the  South  also  opposed  the  Hayden-Wherry 
resolution  on  the  ground  that  It  was  too 
stringent  a  rule  for  them,  and  also  nrobably 
because  under  this  rule  it  was  lilnly  that 
clvtl-rlghts  legislation  could  pass  the  Senate. 
But.  unlike  thoee  of  us  who  opposed  the  res« 
olutlon  for  other  reasons,  otir  southern  col- 
leagues chose  to  filibuster  and  thus  keep  us 
from  discussing  the  Hayden-Wherry  resolu- 
tion, thereby  demonstrating  again  the  evil 
of  filibuster  and  the  necessity  for  a  change  in 
our  rules. 

After  listening  patiently  many  days  while 
otir  colleagues  from  th«  South  held  the  floor, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  |Lt;cAe| 
circulated  a  petition  to  end  tbe  debate  and 
allow  the  Hayden-Wherry  resolution  to  be 
discussed  on  the  floor  Vice  President 
Bakklct  accepted  the  cloture  petition  on  the 
ground  that  Senate  rule  XXII  passed  in  1017 
allowed  such  cloture  on  a  measure  and  the 
motion  to  dlsctiss  the  Hayden-Wherry  res- 
olution, which  was  being  subjected  to  fill- 
buster,  was  a  measure  and  hence  subject  to 
cloture. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  add  my  views  %9 
the  respected  authorities  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Babki-Ct  In  support  of  his  ruling.  It  is  tn« 
conceivable  to  me  how  any  other  interprc 
tat  ion  can  be  valid  after  attatfying  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  queeUoa  since  1917, 
listening  to  the  scholarly  debate  on  ^hte 
floor,  and  even  examining  the  standard  dic- 
tionaries In  the  field.  Nevertheiees  by  a 
vote  of  46  to  41  Mr.  Baxklxt  a  ruling  wae 
overruled  last  Friday  night. 

The  significance  of  this  vote  last  Friday. 
Mr.  President,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Th»r0 
were  many  honest  differences  of  opinion  on 
thto  question,  but  tt  is  significant  that  of  tbe 
46  Members  who  voted  against  Mr.  Babklst's 
ruling,  23  RepubUcans,  the  majority  of  tbe 
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RepubUcJW  dele^tton.  Joined  the  19  Mem* 
b«r«  from  the  South  and  4  from  border  and 
•Mithtrastem  States.  It  Is  also  interesting 
to  not*  that  ot  the  23  Republtcnns  who  Toted 
•gatnat  our  Vice  President's  ruling  and  thus 
4laalt  a  body  blow  in  turn  to  civil  rights. 
only  5  were  elected  or  reelected  last  No- 
vember. 

The  TOle  last  Friday  was  a  blow  to  civil 
rights  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  o(  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  President,  because  It  meant  that 
this  body  could  not  proceed  to  discuss  legis- 
lation ao  long  as  there  was  a  determined  mi- 
nority ready  to  prevent  consideration  by  con- 
tinuing to  talk.  In  the  face  of  such  a  minor- 
ity, our  choice  is  either  to  submit  or  make  a 
farce  of  the  legislative  processes  by  allow- 
li^  weeks  of  valuable  time  and  many  thou- 
sands ut'  our  taxpayers'  dollars  to  be  spent 
as  a  (cw  Senators  hold  the  Coor  and  talk  on. 
The  problem  U  a  particularly  crucial  one 
becatise  of  urgent  rent  control,  Marshall 
plan,  agricultural  price  supports  and  labor 
tafUlatlon  aT.iitiug  action  which  would  nec- 
•warOf  have  to  be  sidetracked  to  cutlast  our 
eoUeaguea  from  the  South  After  much 
thought  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
came  to  the  decision  that  the  danger  of  min- 
ority control  was  so  great  and  was  so  threat- 
ening to  the  whole  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram that  It  «as  important  for  us  to  break 
that  control  now  and  change  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  conform  to  democratic  prac- 
tices. We  believed  we  had  a  good  chance  of 
winning,  even  though  each  member  of  the 
minoriiy  could  spe.'ik  twice  at  any  length. 
becauae  we  were  assured  by  our  Republican 
coUeasuM  that  they  too  were  interested  in 
•nactlng  the  clvU  rights  program  and  were 
cppoaed  to  unlimited  Oiibiister. 

Mr  President,  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  Interested  in  civil  rights  acted  In 
complete  good  faith.  Even  our  distinguished 
colleagues  from  the  South  acted  in  s;ood  faith 
In  that  their  position  against  civil  rights 
and  against  cloture  was  always  clear  But 
In  the  midst  of  these  events,  rumors  and 
talk  of  Inform :\1  meetings  began  to  fill  the 
air:  then  snddenly  a  petition  was  brought 
to  the  floor  signed  by  53  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

It  is  this  petition  which  we  arc  now  dls- 
cusaing.  It  is  thU  petition  and  the  so-called 
Wherry  compromise  proposal  which  I  raise 
my  volco  against  and  which  I  know  the 
American  people  wilt  rise  up  agaiiut. 

First  as  to  the  nature  of  the  petition.  It 
was  signed  by  &2  Members  who  agreed.  Mr. 
Prealdent.  not  only  to  the  fact  that  they 
vara  in  favor  o<  the  Wherry  propuaal.  but 
alao  that  they  would  nut  accept  any  amend- 
mants  to  it.  Thcae  who  signed  thU  petition. 
Ifr.  President,  the  orerwbelmlng  majority 
of  whom  arc  Republicans  and  Senators  from 
Uia  South,  have  their  minds  made  up  and 
dosad.  They  never  conautted  lu  and  they 
tall  taa  now  that  nothing  we  aay  oan  change 
their  poaltloQ  even  though  w*  rapraaant 
tha  prcgram  for  which  Praaldant  Truman 
eanapalgnad  and  which  waa  aupportad  by  the 
Amarlean  people.  Thu  U  an  outrage  against 
the  leglalatlve  proeeesas.  Mr.  President.  It 
ts  a  blow  to  the  democratic  principle*  of  dls- 
ciasaton.  debate  and  compromise 

Saeood.  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Wherry  reso- 
lution.  It  provides  that  a  filibuster  can  be 
■topped  only  when  64  Members  of  the  Senate. 
two-thirda  of  the  whola  membership  vote  for 
cloture.  Much  has  bean  aald  about  the  Con- 
stitution In  the  course  of  this  debate.  Mr. 
President.  I  speak  not  only  as  a  member  of 
the  United  State*  Senate,  who  has  taken  an 
oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution. 
but  also  as  a  former  professor  of  political 
science  when  I  say  that  the  Wherry  resolu- 
tion Is  both  unconstitutional  and  a  defeat 
lor  democratic  forces. 

The  Constitution  la  baaed  on  tha  doctrine 
of  majority  rule.  It  provides  In  article  1 
that  a  ma^ity  of  tha  Senate  shall  consutute 
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and  be  sufficient  to  conduct  busl- 
the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
that  more  than  a  majority 
necessary  for  action  they  specifically 
the  Constitution.    On  fovir  dif- 
fer  example   a   two-thirds 
ulred:   to  Impeach  the  President 
States  and  other  Federal  orB- 
^icpel    an    elected    Member    of    the 
ratify    a    treaty:    to    override    a 
veto.    It  will  be  noted  that  these 
nost  serious  and  for  that  reason 
than  a  majority  vote.    Yet  even 
extraordinary  acts  a  simple  two- 
pcssible  33  out  of  a  quorum  of  49 
ret.  the  Wherry  resolution  would 
54  Members  must  vote  to  step  a 
These  gentlemen.  Mr.  President. 
us   take   a   backwa.-d  step  and 
le  more  stringent  than  any  ever 
by  our  Constitution  and   in  fact 
the  Constitution  end  they  wculd 
promise.    This  is  no  compromise, 
rate  defeat  for  the  forces  of  hu- 
tierhood.  decency,  and  democracy, 
uiihcly  alliance  against  civil  rights, 
ry  escaped  from  minority  con- 
the  days  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
At  that  time  we  operated  under 
the  approval  of  9  cut  of   13 
required  for  passage  of  any  legis- 
chaos  resulting  from  such  an 
was  so  great  that  government 
Articles  of  Confederation  became 
This    led    to    the    Constitution 
roViSlcn    that    a    majority    would 
a  quorum  to  dc  business. 

resolution     therefore     runs 
the  whole  intent  and  philosophy 
istltutlon 

leal  sense,  moreover.  It  probably 
end  of  civil-rights  legislation.     It 
64  Senators  must  agree  before  a 
:an    be   stopped      It    means^  that 
!  enators  cut  of  26  decide  that  the 
uld  not  consider  an  issue,  their 
parlor  to  the  will  of  63  other  Sena- 
may    be   in    favor   of   the   bill      It 
thermore.  and   this  Is  one  of  Us 
ramifications,  that  where  a 
absent  from  a  vote  on  clotxire  his 
equivalent  to  a  vote  against  cloture 
of  the  filibuster, 
t.  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
ufkconstitutional  Wherry  resolution 
to  Ignore  the  rights  of  any 
this  body.     I  know  of  no  sug- 
prevent    their   right    to    express 
-even   at   length.     We  only   pro- 
there  be  some  time  limit  to  this 
hich   would   prevent   a   minority 
trolling  and  permanently  prevent- 
action.    The  question    is   not 
>wlng  men  to  express  their  opln- 
allowing  a  majority  to  act     The 
Is  more  than  one  concern- 
rule.     Basle  t4}  this  dlsctissloa 
gallon  to  conform  to  the  Ootdaa 
not  know  whether  after  a  discis- 
ate  we  could  In  this  body  pose 
leglslstlon.  but  I  do  know  that 
to  the  people  to  discuss  It  and 
be  counted  on  It.     The  Wheiry 
will  prevent  tu  from  even  consld- 
eglslatlon. 
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ti  o- thirds    vote    to    apply    cloture 

aow  have  under  rule  XXII.     Let's 
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votes  on   cloture.     The  average 

at  those  roll  calls  was  84.     Under 

resolution,  which   we   are  now 

^ivallow.  64  votes  would  have  been 

It   Is   a   step   backward.    I   must 

ay  I  will  never  vote  for  this  pro- 

1  rould  rather  lose  100  percent  now 


dan(  erous 


fav  jr 
Prea  iden 


prtpose 


(  eb-d 


1  nd 


de<  eived. 


and  come  back  another  day  after  another 
election.  I  know  some  Senators  will  go  forth 
and  say.  'We  got  cloture."  I  say  to  them: 
"No.  you  did  not  get  cloture.  You  got  some 
kind  of  concoction  that  might  d^'ceive  some- 
body Into  thinking  it  Is  cloture." 

The  coalition  of  Republicans  and  Southern 
Democrats  being  formed  before  us  today  has 
serious  consequences  for  Americans.  By  re- 
fusing to  face  the  need  for  civil  rights,  we 
have  given  strength  to  the  totalitarian  forces 
within  our  society  from  the  right  and  the 
left.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience. 
Mr.  President,  fighting  subversive  forces.  I 
know  that  the  Communist  Party  will  now 
exploit  this  step  we  take  today  and  against 
which  I  fervently  protest.  They  will  spread 
their  t^es  not  only  m  cur  own  country,  but 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  They  will  say 
that  America  Is  not  Interested  in  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  liberty  and  equality. 
They  will  say  that  Soviet  Russia  and  not 
America  is  the  true  friend  of  the  millions  oX 
colored  people  In  the  world.  They  will  say, 
and  we  will  have  presented  them  with  the 
ammunition  to  say,  that  America  is  insin- 
cere and  that  our  political  parties  are  ln« 
sincere. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  principles 
for  which  we  stand  to  pass  civil-rights  leg- 
islation. We  have  a  responsi'oility  to  the 
people  of  the  world  to  a^ure  them  we  are 
their  friends  regardless  of  their  color,  that 
we  believe  in  democracy.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews  who  suffer  from  discrimination  In  com- 
munity alter  community  to  assure  them  that 
we  are  not  going  to  forget  the  evils  of  our 
society  and  that  we  are  going  to  correct 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  a  resolu> 
tlou  pledging  those  in  this  body  who  slgu  it 
to  hold  t:ie  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
session  until  the  dvU-nghts  program  set 
forth  In  the  platform  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Republican  parties  is  voted 
upon.  The  people  have  a  right  to  know 
where  each  of  us  stand.  My  position  In  this 
matter  is  clear.  I  sJaall  vote  for  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate  and  for  the  right  of  a 
majority  of  this  body  to  employ  cloture  so 
that  every  Senator  has  the  opportunity  to 
debate  and  express  himself  on  all  issues.  I 
shall  vote  for  clvU-rtghts  legislation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  platform  of  otir  party  and 
the  program  of  President  Truman.  These 
are  my  convictions.  I  am  prepared  to  suy 
all  summer  to  vote  In  accordance  with  my 
convictions.    This  txxly  can  do  no  less. 


Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACMUBrrrs 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ext-end  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  National 
Tribune.  Stars  and  Stripes.  May  26. 1949: 

IM    KCOBSICATICN 

On  May  S.  1868,  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  then 
the  second  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  ls.-u?d  his  famous 
General  Order  No.  11  which  first  established 
Memorial  Day.  Since  that  day.  on  each  May 
30  It  has  been  read  and  reread.  It  called  upon 
the  people  everywhere  in  this  Nation  to 
decorate  the  graves  of  those  who  had  de- 
fended their  country  In  a  great  civil  conflict. 
It  sought  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  vast 
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■acriflces  they  had  made,  and  It  asked  that 
there  never  be  forgotten  the  cost  of  a  free 
and  undivided  republic. 

During  the  cotu^e  of  its  existence,  the 
Grand  Army  and  its  membership  wielded  a 
great  Influence  on  American  life.  Of  two 
and  a  quarter  million  men  who  served  In  the 
Union  armies  in  the  Civil  War,  It  had  as 
organization  members  In  Its  heyday  less 
than  410,000  veterans,  but  It  assumed  Its 
rightful  place  in  the  political  and  economic 
structure  of  the  country.  It  was  a  force  for 
good,  and  It  contributed  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers  to  the  advancement  of 
the  national  Interest.  Prom  its  rolls  came 
those  who  assumed  leadership  in  all  walks 
of  life,  those  who  led  their  people  In  civil 
affairs  at  the  country  crossroads.  In  the 
States  and  the  Congress,  and  in  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion.  Indeed,  nobody  today  could 
psaeAMy  overestimate  the  wealth  brought  to 
tha  well-being  of  our  land  by  those  who 
fotight  for  and  preserved  the  United  States 
as  one  Union. 

When  General  Logan  proclaimed  Memorial 
Day  81  years  ago.  he  spoke  for  less  than  lO.OCO 
souls.  Although  his  command  in  time  bad 
been  400  times  multiplied,  there  are  living 
today  only  an  even  score  of  members  of  the 
GAR  in  some  15  States.  Indeed,  there  stirvlve 
now  only  30  Union  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
and  about  the  same  number  of  their  ad- 
Twsarles  of  the  Southland.  They  average 
hi  age  well  over  102.  and  those  ages  range 
from  100  to  107  years.  When  the  final  roll  is 
called  at  the  eighty-third  and  last  campfire 
In  Indianapolis  3  months  hence,  it  ts  doubt- 
ful If  more  than  three  or  four  will  be  on 
hand  physically  to  answer  to  their  names. 

One  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  North  In 
the  war  of  1861-65  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  on  May  30, 
1868.  He  later  was  to  become  the  twentieth 
President  of  the  United  States,  only  to  die 
a  few  months  later  at  the  hands  of  an 
aatHSBln.  Time  has  in  part  erased  the 
thoughts  he  uttered  on  that  first  Memorial 
Day,  but  it  Is  remembered  that  he  stressed 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  timeless  words 
of  the  then  commander  In  chief  of  his  vet- 
erans' organization.  He  repeated  a  sentence 
of  General  Logan's  order  that  for  all  time 
should  serve  as  Injunction  to  new  genera- 
tions of  veterans  of  later  wars:  "Let  us  In 
this  solemn  presence,"  he  recited,  "renew  our 
pladges  to  aid  and  assist  those  whom  they  left 
among  us  as  a  sacred  charge  upon  the  Na- 
tion's gratitude."  Ba  referred,  of  course,  to 
those  who  lay  llfeleai  beneath  the  green  and 
carefully  tended  mounds  before  him. 

Nowhere  can  be  found  a  simpler  definition 
of  the  reason  why  aenrlce  men  and  women  of 
all  wars  shotild  organize  In  strength.  Never 
was  It  more  eaaentlal  that  their  potential 
might  and  their  vast  rasourcae  be  held  at  tha 
-  diepoeal  of  their  Oovemmant.  At  no  time  In 
history  has  It  been  more  nacesaary  to  ba 
welded  together  for  self-preflarvatlon  and  for 
tha  protection  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
tha  honored  dead  than  it  Is  now,  more  than 
four  score  years  since  Memorial  Day  was  flrafe 
establlahed. 

Whan,  on  the  coming  Monday  orations  art 
Intoned  from  public  platforms  throughout  thla 
country,  and,  In  fact,  from  other  rostrums 
tha  world  over,  patriotic  men  and  woman  will 
voice  warnings  that  Americans  everywhere 
must  search  their  consciences  and  renew 
their  Interest  in  civic  duty  If  there  are  to  be 
preserved  the  great  principles  that  have  made 
possible  the  freedoms  they  enjoy.  They  will 
be  reminded  that  there  is  real  danger  of  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  their  way  of  life  through 
Infiltration  of  alien  Influences  that  have  been 
Instilled  In  younger  minds  under  the  guise 
of  liberalism.  And  no  doubt  in  many  a  locaJ- 
Ity  the  memorial  occasion  will  afford  the  op- 
portunity, in  the  name  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, to  preach  sedition  In  honeyed  phrasea 


■nd  double  talk.  Our  people  must  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and  we 
know  of  no  better  medium  than  a  strong  and 
forceful  campaign — and  a  continuing  one — 
led  by  veterans  who  have  organized  to  defend 
the  Americanism  for  which  they  have  fotight 
in  war. 

At  some  period  In  almost  every  generation 
during  our  existence  as  a  Nation  a  notorious 
element  of  this  citizenry  has  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  u.5erulness  of  veterans  as  a  preferred 
class  by  legislative  attacks  upon  their  privi- 
leges. Until  recent  months  no  onslaught  has 
achieved  success  since  the  black  days  of  the 
■o-called  Economy  League  of  nearly  two  dec- 
ades ago,  but  today  there  Is  a  well-organized 
attack  In  progress.  Aided  by  improved  chan- 
nels of  communication,  the  enemies  of  "those 
whom  they  left  among  us  as  a  sacred  chartje 
ufon  the  Nation's  gratitude"  are  striving 
desperately  to  destroy  so-called  veterans' 
benefits  and  lump  them  together  with  other 
social  outlays.  The  greatest  propaganda  drive 
of  all  times  is  t>elng  carried  right  to  the  ram- 
parts of  servicemen's  organizations  and  those 
of  their  auxiliary  bodies.  The  defeat  of  vet- 
eran proposals  in  recent  weeks  and  months 
has  been  the  reward  of  carelessness  and  lack 
of  unity  among  veterans  and  as  between 
their  societies.  Unless  they  awaken  to  a 
realization  of  the  dangers  that  face  them,  and 
unless  they  repair  their  systems  of  defense 
and  reinforce  their  redoubts,  all  that  has  been 
won  over  the  years  can  be  lost.  These  are  the 
themes  most  to  be  accented  on  this  Memorial 
Day. 

America  must  continue  to  live  as  a  Nation 
of  free  and  undivided  people  devoted  to  Ideals 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  with  all  of 
the  changes  It  has  wrought.  The  first  citi- 
zens of  America,  those  who  have  served  their 
country  in  uniform  and  have  bared  their 
breasts  to  a  foe  that  would  have  destroyed 
everything  they  most  cherish,  must  become 
stronger  and  must  reassert  their  purpose  to 
assume  their  leadership  In  affairs  closest  to 
their  hearts.  They  are  called  upon  to  save 
their  people  from  stealthy  enemies  both  with- 
in and  without  these  borders.  Theirs  Is  the 
right  to  show  the  way  to  a  stronger  national 
life  and  a  vaster  program  for  good,  and  theirs 
Is  the  duty  to  destroy  the  forces  that  would 
forget  the  country's  responsibility  to  thoea 
who  have  borne  the  battle.  On  this  coming 
day,  devoted  to  the  sacred  memory  of  the 
warriors  of  this  land.  Its  war  veterans  re- 
dedlcate  themselves  to  the  reasons  for  band- 
ing together  In  associations  for  God.  for 
country,  and  for  fellow  being.  With  all  that 
Is  In  them  they  will  strive  to  protect  their 
own. 


The  Other  SmU  of  kha  Merfcr-Mooopoljr 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  BOCMIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  BdlchlgaiL  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  issued  reports  on 
the  merger  of  corporations  and  a  crea- 
tion of  monopolies. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  l«am.  no 
wide  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
views  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 


Because  of  this  situation,  there  is 
printed  herewitn  a  recent  review  and 
analysis  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sions  report  on  the  merger  movement, 
prepared  by  the  research  department 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers.   That  report  is  as  follows: 

RDEKAL  TKAm  COMMISSION  S   REPOKT   ON   TBS     - 

Mzacxs  Moviaixin  ■ 

In  this  review  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's report,  we  are  not  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  legal  proposals  with  respect  to 
mergers.  We  are  addressing  our  analysis  en- 
tirely to  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
surveys  company  acquisitions  during  the  pe- 
riod from  1940  through  1047  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  growth  of  the  merger  move- 
ment and  its  economic  effects. 

The  FTC  has  made  a  study  of  some  3.062 
acquisitions  for  the  period  from  1940  through 
1947.  These  acquisitions  are  studied  In  con- 
siderable detail.  The  report  polnu  out,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  Ln  addition  to  those 
tabulated  in  the  report  388  cases  of  acquisi- 
tions reported  In  special  surveys  made  by  the 
Textile  World,  which  would  bring  the  total 
to  2,450. 

The  2,062  mergers  tabulated  In  the  report 
are  presented  In  various  tables  and  charts 
with  textual  discussion  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  that  an  alarming  merger  move- 
ment Is  under  way  which,  If  uncorrected, 
will  lead  to  serious  consequences.  The  Com- 
mission closes  lu  report  with  the  following 
warning: 

"In  practice,  competition  has  proved  to  be 
a  somewhat  crudely  working  but.  on  the 
whole,  highly  effective  theory  and  vftteva.. 
Tet,  it  would  be  blindness  not  to  recognize 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  effectiveness  of 
competition,  as  the  protector  of  the  public 
interest,  has  been  seriously  weakened  during 
the  last  several  decades.  In  Industry  after 
industry,  prices,  production,  employment, 
and,  in  fact,  all  forms  of  economic  activity 
have  come  under  the  domination  of  the  Big 
Four,  the  Big  Six,  or  In  some  cases,  the 
leader." 

The  Commission  pleads  for  'aooia  aCectlva 
means  of  preventing  giant  corporatkma  from 
steadily  increasing  their  power  at  the  expense 
of  small  bualneas." 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  bcllevea 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  data  on  which  It  has 
analyzed  tha  recent  Increase  In  acquisitiona 
of  subaldiary  companies  preaenu  a  serloufl 
monopoly  threat.  In  tha  brief  time  at  our 
diepoeal  it  is  utterly  ImpoMtble  to 
tha  fuU  facts  regarding  tha  a.oea  i 
aa  to  thair  relative  atse  in  tha  industry  in 
which  they  have  Ukan  place,  aa  to  tha  nature 
of  tha  actintiM  to  be  carried  out  through 
thaaa  aarfara.  aad  aa  to  wbetiMr  or  not  each 
of  theee  eo-called  Margan  rapMMBia  a  ladue- 
tloa  at  oompatitlon  aad  the  bottdlaf  wp  ot 
monopoly  power.  Theee  j^lene  are  treated 
la  feneral  Mrae  throughout  the  report,  but 
the  tnfonaetlaB  provided  In  the  FTC  report 
le  too  laadequau  for  an  appralaal  of  the 
acquutttooe  fram  theee  polate  at  view. 

One  of  the  BKMt  eerloue  defect*  of  the  pree« 
entatlon  ts  that  tha  assets  of  the  acquired 
firms  are  not  given  by  Indtutry  groupa. 
Therefore  It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  properties  aevdred  by  varl- 
ouj  companies  represent  inereiaitac  concen- 
tration In  the  varlotis  Industries  Indicated. 
This  omission  la  Inexcusable  because  from 
statements  made  In  the  text  of  tha  report,  It 
Is  apparent  that  the  Information  as  to  tha 
value  of  the  assets  acquired  In  each  case  waa 
available  to  the  Commission. 


-  '  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  Merger  Movement — A  Summary  Re- 
port. U.  S.  Government  Printing  Offlce.  1948. 
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Even  en  the  basis  of  the  number  of  tLrms 
acquired,  the  acquisitions  are  exceedingly 
■mall  In  relation  to  the  total  number  of 
firms  in  th«  manufacturing  and  mining  In- 
d\istrles.  As  shown  In  table  1.  attached,  the 
2.063  acquUitlons  represent  a  yearly  average 
o(  l*»  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  firms  operating  In  these  two  industrial 
fields.  It  wu:  be  recalled  that  these  acquisi- 
tions were  made  ever  a  period  of  8  years.  1.  e., 
IMO  through  1947.  Even  If  acquisitions  con- 
tinued at  this  rat*.  It  would  take  over  1.000 
years  to  mer^e  all  industrial  and  mining  con- 
cerns into  one  great  monopoly — the  private 
•upergovernment  indicated  by  the  FTC. 

It  U  stated  many  times  throughout  the 
rvport  that  this  recent  resurgence  of  the 
nurf  r  aovMBcnt  will  have  a  stifling  effect 
on  mimII  feoMiMW.  Throughout  the  report 
all  of  the  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  acquisi- 
tions purchased  The  Implication  Is  that 
large  and  powerful  rorpontttons  are  forcing 
UM  smal)  and  weak  eomputim  out  of  btistneas 
Itmaagk  etttnght  pvrchmam.  No  reer<gnttton 
to  ft««ti  to  the  fact  that  many  eompaoiM  find 
It  to  their  advantage  to  bMOMM  part  of  • 
Mfporat*  unit  or  to  )oin  with  another 
eomputr.   boestlM   tt>e    smalliT    unit 

•ry   rspltal   or 
ridit  to  i«Tiinp.  nanufacture,  and 
market  lu  ptotvm  •••ettvely 

TlM   Iflipltostton   that   amall    btisinM*   U 
"itoipptfUli-  Is  hard  to  betl«vt  In  view  of 
OM  fact  that  the  over-alt  flffwv  el  th§  at 
few   of   ftrms   In   operaMa*   Ml  mMMh. 

baa  aatttally  Inrreasatf  4t 
law  to  IMS  ThM*  OftirMi, 
calculated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
ata  jpvan  ia  taU«  2  In  1M9.  (here  were 
MMM  IMM  Ni  tbaaa  two  tnai^fr  fN'Ma  mtt4 
M  ONMRbfT  iPtf  iHara  war*  Mt/4^  eurh 
TfM  rro  ffiaWtiMfiM  atviH  th#  "«••' 


»pp§ttmw  14  amm  mmutm  itm  i 


A*^»-»'*^ —   »?-» 


-  ™WI  f^J^f  pn 


\» 


>e4««4t> 

at      J  M  «.<  a<  t 


Ih 


•««««a    tlial    thara    wets    a  «i>U 


oiH  tbls  T'Vvsr  parictf 

A«eordtnK  to  the  TNBC  study,  as  shown 
In  table  A.  there  ware  tJ4ft  mergars  in  Iha 
ftar  1030  alone.  In  tact,  although  the 
annual  rat*  during  this  recent  8- 
y*ar  period  is  about  twlc*  that  prevailing 
from  lft3i  through  193S— a  period  of  very 
low  rate  of  merging — It  la  far  below  the  av- 
•rage  of  the  decad*  ended  1929.  In  the  10 
yaars  ended  1829  the  mergers  averaged  682 
per  year  compared  with  30«  per  year  during 
the  past  8  years 

Only  Incidentally  does  the  FTC  report  deal 
with  the  factors  that  were  responsible  for 
intgai's  during  the  war  period.  In  order 
to  get  a  supply  of  materials  during  the  war 
period  and  during  the  price-control  period 
following  the  war.  It  was  Imperative  for 
many  companies  to  obtain  through  vertical 
aequtattions  tacilltlea  of  other  plants  In  var- 
ious regloaa.  For  example,  in  discussing  the 
mergers  in  the  field  of  textiles  and  apparel, 
the  FTC  report  points  out  that: 

**A  modern  example  ot  thla  type  of  move- 
BMUt  Is  that  whi<7h  has  occurred  In  recent 
yaars  in  the  textile  industry,  a  field  In  which 
tb*  merger  movement  la  nothing  lass  thaa 


spectacular.  .  tccordlng  to  the  Cotton  Textile 
Institute.  In  the  years  1940-4«.  Inclusive, 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  productive 
facUlUea  In  tl  le  cotton-textile  field  changed 
ownership.  T  he  commonly  recognized  un- 
derlying cauai  s  of  this  wave  of  mergers  were: 
( 1 »  shortage  »f  gray  goods,  caused  by  enor- 
mous demanc  ■  during  the  war  and  the  im- 
mediate po«t\  ar  period;  (2)  more  favorable 
profit  margin  i,  particularly  under  wartime 
price  controls.  In  the  finished-goods  lines; 
(3)  consequent  assumption  of  the  finishing 
operations  by  gray -goods  mills;  and  (4)  re- 
sponsive eflor  s  of  converters,  selling  agents, 
dry  goods  wl  olesalers.  etc..  to  gain  access 
to  gray  good«  through  mergers." 

Later  the  r  >port  discusses  recent  cases  of 
acquisition*  i  rf  "tight  cooperage '  firms  by 
distillers,  and  makes  the  following  point: 

"In  tb*  ct  I*  of  th*  purchase  of  tight 
cooperage  fac  lltle^.  It  Is  apparsnt  that  th* 
disttlicra  wen  motivated  not  so  flMMb  by  a 
desire  to  ma  (r  thu  a  captiv*  inJuatry  a* 
by  tb*  com  etltlv*  n*ce**ity  of  securing 
wbUky  barr  Is  Wltb<iUt  whisky  b*rr*ls, 
whtoky  canrwt  b«  ag*d,  and  without  aged 
whisky  to  Mil,  th*  larg*  distillers  would 
woim  hsv*  foi  ind  th*m**rv*«  in  th*  exiraor- 
dinarllf  dtfllr  ilt  position  " 

Ondoubud  y  a  careful  analysts  of  many 
of  the  merg  ts  In  other  induitries  would 
reveal  tb*  sai  m  typ*  of  acquisitions. 

Tbe  over-s  1  statistical  record  and  chart 
pro»tda<  by  nc  clearly  indicates  that  the 
faoant  Isarai  le  in  acquisitions  i*  *  purely 
lawyurary  p  tenomenon  brought  abf.)Ut  by 
tiM  war  and  ts  aftermath.  There  Is  no  sts' 
tl«tl<at  Iridir  (ion  thnt  the  long-term  trend 
of  mergers  in  upward.  As  alresdy  indicated, 
a  aoMMarah  i>  number  nt  acqtiieitkme  were 
-  "^  -  ^rmd  ttt  aetita  ilMifiatiea 
<  abd  pfMf  9mMi^  Hi 
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coinointi'  I  lUiiliy  r*Btraiii«d  cwmi'«ii> 
tiuri  A»  ...A...«y  tiiU'.CHted,  througln.ui  the 
period  und0i  review  the  number  uf  (irnw  In 
mining  and  i  lanufacturlng  actually  showed  a 
large  net  iiic  rease.  In  other  words,  the  2  450 
companies  vhlch  "disappeared"  through 
mergers  wen  rather  heavily  offset  by  the  net 
addition  of  jver  100.000  firms  in  operation. 
(See  table  2  I 

But  there  1 1  a  fundamental  error  In  a£sum- 
Ing  that  all  acquisitions  and  mergers  re- 
duce competition.  In  fact  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions fr  squently  intensify  competition. 
Obviously.  U  there  were  only  two  companies 
In  a  field,  th  t  acquisition  of  one  by  the  other 
would  eliml  late  competition.  However,  If 
there  were  t  hree  companies — one  large  and 
two  small — a  merging  of  the  two  smaller  ones 
might  provi  le  formidable  competition  for 
the  top  com  lany.  The  fanning  out  of  this 
process  of  el  iteration  clearly  Indicates  that 
more  effect ii  e  units  of  competition  are  fre- 
quently crea  ;ed  by  logical  combinations  of  a 
number  of  si  lall  units  which  might  otherwise 
fall  to  be  eff  'ctlve  as  Individual  concerns. 

Nowhere  li  the  report  has  the  FTC  demon- 
strated that  these  mergers  have  Injured  the 


consumer  either  through  monopolistic  prices 
or  ix>or  service.  In  many  cases,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  PTC  report,  the  mergers,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  vertical  type,  have  re- 
sulted In  more  effective  production  and  dis- 
tribution. This  will  doubtless  lead  to  rela- 
tively lower  coets  and  prices. 

Another  example  of  the  speclotis  typ*  of 
reasoning  In  the  report  Is  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  78  largest  manufacturing 
companies  put  them  In  a  position  as  of  June 
30.  1947.  to  acquire  90  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  manufacturing  companies  In  the 
United  States.  For  example.  It  Is  stated 
that  the  78  largest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions h.ive  enough  net  working  capital  to 
purchase  the  assets  of  90  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing companies  In  the  United  States. 
If  the  78  corporations  were  to  spend  all  of 
their  working  capital  for  acquUitlons,  as 
stiggested  by  the  FTC,  then  they  would  ceaaa 
to  operate  for  lack  of  current  funds  to  meet 
pay  rolls  and  other  r*qulrem*nu.  It  could 
b*  said  that  th*  R*cotistructlon  Flnaoca 
Co.'poratlon  has  cnougb  billion*  to  purcha** 
the  aeaet*  of  apptcpiiately  90  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  oorperatlona  In  the  United 
ttatea,  thua  indicating  there  la  Just  aa  omeb 
aoaaaotratlon  of  power  in  a  •ingle  Oovam* 
mast  iprporation  a*  there  U  in  th*  78  largest 
manttfaaturlBf  aoonpa&l**.  Thu  view,  al- 
th^nigb  tmraaltotla,  to  sot  •«  impractical  aa 
tbe  abaurd  obaarvatlon  made  by  ttaa  WTO, 
because  RFC  money  la  easier  to  apasd  for 
•tich  purpo***  than  th*  working  capital  of 
Industrial  roncern*. 

In  th*  FTC  r*port,  eonsld*rable  empha«la 
la  placad  on  th*  fact  that  a  few  Urge  aom« 
panlae  have  a  iarfe  proportUm  nt  the  otitput 
•f  tlw  feesvv  steel  drum  caparity  of  ttaa  ataal 
iimiiry  k'fwhftf  d'7#*  the  report  pofnl 
otfl  that  heavy  n*pfi  drum*  nnd  rrarrel*  fepf*« 
Mtit  only  A  mihute  fraaikrh  of  tha  ataal  ln« 
tftMirt  Tha  imptUHHUm  tt  tha  fffMfl  M 
thai  a  faw  lafga  altfl  tmi^Ulm  lm¥§  mm 
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bail  g*»i*rally  iMts  lUffa  uniu,  tiia  alMrit 
of  monopoly  aad  r«*tr>tuit  of  cumpatttuiii 
rniKh^  have  bean  austained  Kuw*v*r,  sintMi 
a()t;artfiitly  muat  of  th*  companies  •cquir*d 
were  relatively  small,  th*  rapport  lays  great 
stress  uii  the  effect  of  these  mergers  In  driv> 
Ing  small  companies  out  of  business.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  that  "fully  03  percent 
of  all  firms  bought  out  since  1940  held  assets 
less  than  15.000,000  and  71  percent  bad  less 
than  81. COO. ceo  of  assets.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  4  [percent  of  the  total  number  of  ac- 
quired firms  had  assets  of  over  $10,000.0i,'J." 
Becatise  of  the  predominant  number  of  small 
units  In  business,  these  acquisitions  have  had 
no  effect  In  reducing  the  over-all  number  of 
small  biislnesses  because  their  slight  number 
Is  offset  many  times  over  by  new  businesses 
starting. 

The  report  makes  a  distinction  between 
horizontal  acquisitions,  vertical  integrations, 
and  conglomerate  acquisitions.  The  report 
does  not  give  a  break-down  of  the  acqui- 
sitions by  these  three  leading  types,  except  as 
to  their  over-all  numlier.  Since  no  asset 
figures  are  given  for  the  acquisitions.  It  la 
Impossible  to  determine  the  relative  Impor- 
tance of  the  various  types  of  mergers  as  to 
the  restriction  of  competition. 
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Tablk  1. — Mergers  ana  acquisitions,  1940-47, 
as  percent  of  number  of  firms  in  existenc* 
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ORT — Paosport  to  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.JACOBK.JAVITS 

or  NTW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  this  great  organization  should  be  rec- 
ognized and  understood.  Its  objective  Is 
thretfold:  To  train  DP's  In  the  displaced 
penons  camps  to  work  with  their  hands; 
to  train  those  DP's  who  have  been  re- 
settled In  western  European  and  other 
eoUntries  In  specialized  5ikllls  of  particu- 
lar uae  In  the  countries  where  they  have 
atMUd;  and  to  train  DP*  who  are  eml- 
traUac  to  Xaracl  and  who  have  already 
etnlfratod  there  for  the  maximum  uae- 
f  ulneaa  to  Inmei'f  eeonom/ 

ORT  tralnc  white-collar  workera,  pro- 
feaalonal  and  burtaeiinien  and  farmers, 
prlDcipaliy  Jewish,  te  epeclallzed  akUla. 
In  104a  It  trained  43,000.  In  1949  It  ex- 
pects a  biff  Lneraaee  In  lU  training  pro- 
gram. It  U  «Mtlmat«d  that  In  Prance 
alone  there  are  1004K)0  reaettled  DP's 
who  n^rd  training ,  already  20  oercent  of 
them  have  been  trained  by  ORT. 

TlM  work  of  knowlfdg*'  and  MMcatlmi 
ORT  has  bffn  carried  on  In  the 

_„j by  the OKT emgrmMMdm' 

fnitfw  whoae  officers  are;  0enat«r  MMV 
mUmtm,  ehairman^  mmI  mf  mm* 
m$i  ttUkdutt*'  ReMMMlailve  MmM' 


'  N'umbw  of  concpms  merged  less  numb«r  of  nMriers 
plus  ouucurn.'-  itcquired. 

'  Annual  totals  are  lar|er  tban  tlM  sum  of  tbe  quarterly 
flcnres,  ttecaase  tbey  ineiails  a  sbmO  nombw  of  esses 
» liM«  «ia«t  datM  wers  not  avaflabie. 

'  Includes  I  merter  of  ft)  concerns. 

?ouri*:  TNEC.  Monofrapli  N*.  t!,  Tb*  Strudurs 
olIu<lu:>try,  y.233. 
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eur  faiiowneii' 

OUT  (OrganlMtUHn  (or  AahaDiUUtum 
Through  Training)  U  a  iraat  J*wUb  UiHl* 
tutUin,  a  symbol  of  davoiton  to  loag-suffsr- 
Ing  J*ws.  a  brldg*  to  th*lr  *eonumle  ind*- 
p*n4acce,  a  lluk  betwten  AmarlciiD  abun- 
danea  aiid  lurupeau  poverty,  a  paaaport  to 
tbeir  fr**dom  In  tb*  lands  of  their  choice. 

ORT  has  baen  an  Inatitution  without  trum- 
pet, a  nama  Inen  have  'leard  from  contlnant 
to  continent,  an  organization  spoken  of 
quietly  in  the  cruel  years. 

ORT  la  a  name  that  has  survived  the  un- 
holy pogroms,  the  death  camps  and  crema- 
toria, tlie  tortures  of  tyrants. 

ORT  remained  with  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets. It  remained  with  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash.  It  remained  with  the  Arlt  of  the 
Covenant.  It  remained  with  the  candles  on 
Sbabbos. 

ORT  bellevea — that  there  la  dignity  In  la- 
bor; that  It  is  the  Inalienable  right  of  every 
man  to  work;  that  It  Is  the  best  way  to  teach 
people  to  help  themselves;  that  it  Is  the  tools 
and  training  that  are  a  refugee's  best  pase- 
port  to  peace  and  security. 

ORT  seeks  to  aid  Jews— through  oppor- 
tunity—not pity:  through  security— not 
oharity;  through  tools  and  training. 

Trainees  today,  workers  tomorrow. 


ORT  has  helped  restore  the  Jews'  shattered 
lives.  It  has  helped  to  make  them  self- 
sustaining.  It  has  helped  to  lead  the  war- 
weary  out  of  Idleness  into  ORT  schools  and 
onto  farms  and  into  factories. 

ORT  has  helped  the  uprooted  people  of 
Europe  to  find  their  roots  again  and  live  as 
men.  It  has  helped  prepare  them  for  a  life 
or  self-reliance  In  the  new  State  of  Israel 
or  In  any  other  laud. 

ORT  has  created  unprecedanfd  opportun- 
ity for  bringing  within  readi  an  ara  of  free- 
dom. sec\irity  and  dignity  to  Jews  wher- 
ever they  choose  to  make  their  lives. 

It  believes  that  vocational  training  is  tha 
key   to  world  security. 

It  ia  to  that  end  that  the  ORT  la  striving. 
It  la  for  tbat  and  that  the  ORT  is  working. 

W*  in  AflMflea  abould  help  them 

If  wa  will  dadlcat*  ouraalvaa  to  tbaae  ob)ae« 
tlv*a,  If  w*  will  bat*  tba  undarstandlng  of 
tb*  slxa  of  tha  problaas,  wa  could  balp  tiM 
eurraat  ORT  aaibariliip  drtva. 

If  taara  la  one  aM^ple  trutb  ia  all  bla- 
tonr.  It  u  tlMt  AM*  seed  Om  aemton  ead 
aid  ot  tbelf  fetlew  om*. 

Wa  raaall  Om  poem  Par  Wbom  (be  ■ett 
Toiu.  It  eooMe  ma  Um  pen  el  tba  great 
raltgimts  peat  #eiui  Odhm,  It  teUe  at  the 
rinaing  of  sbtirab  baUa  on  tlM  deatft  of  a 
nativ*  It  taiia  ot  people  saattlaf  te  aaoar- 
Uia  far  wbooi  ttia  ball  was  toUlof , 

Tbe  poat'a  aaawar  t*  ot»«  of  ttoa  inaat  paa- 
sagaa  In  iltaratura. 

"Wo  maa  I*  an  ialMMl.  anura  e<  itaeif; 
thnrj  oum  Is  a  pleee  e#  a  eeiiliaaat.  a  part 

el  Ui*  main; 
Aaf  men  s  d*ath  diminished  OM.  beoatiaa  I 

■m  lnv''>v*d  in  maaNlad; 
MULi  ihM9UM;  mttu  tatUl  te  liaow  for  wMeai 
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kmmUa  to  iIm  Ifei  •!  lUeeid 
■BTIMION  OF  RlllAiUgl 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  kuaaACHnaarrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RWiaKHTATIVtS 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Tuesday.  May  24.  1949: 
TBia  WoBLD — RuasiaN  Iicf«essiohs  or  New 

YO«K 

(By  Bdmund  Stevens) 

(How  does  the  average  Russian  picture  th* 
average  American?  What  does  he  think  of 
the  United  States  economic  system,  it*  social 
institutions?  To  answer  these  questions 
one  would  have  to  make  a  comprehensive  and 
objective  poll  among  the  300,000.000  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

(Obviously,  this  could  not  be  done.  But 
ther*  la  little  secret  about  what  the  So.iet 
Government  would  like  the  Ivans  and  their 
wlv**  and  children  to  think  of  th*  United 
State*. 
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(Th«  following  dUpatch  from  our  Moscow 
eorresp^radent  U  a  good  example  of  the  uch- 
nlque  the  rigidly  controlled  Soviet  preM  uae« 
Xor  stnppa^g  American  achlevementa. ) 

lloacow.— Firvt  of  the  returned  Sorlet 
rtiimTne  to  the  Communist-sponsored  New 
Tort  "peace"  conference  to  publish  his  ira- 
ion«  from  the  trip  Is  cinema  director 
tl  0«r«BUnoT.  His  article  appears  in 
the  weekly  Literary  Oaaette.  a  publication 
editorially  d<-dlcated  to  "unmasking  the  reac- 
tionary culture  of  the  bourgeois  west." 

O«raa!mov's  account  describes  New  York 
City  as  a  collection  of  cities  each  quite  un- 
like the  other  M|uihattan  Impresses  blm  as 
•  gaudy  advertisement  for  the  whole  coun- 
tr>-  which  undeniably  aitempu  an  over- 
whelming tmpreaslon.  Ttie  height  of  the 
■kjicrapera  and  the  tlaah  of  the  electric  signs 
we  tntCBded  to  astound  the  unprepared  man. 
to  upset  accustomed  concepts  of  normal 
scales  natural   to   man. 

He  feels  prompted  to  ask:  "Can  one  live 
In  such  a  city?"  and  he  answers;  "Evidently 
not.  alnce  the  resldenU  of  Manhattan,  as 
soon  as  their  business  day  Is  over,  rush  to 
get  out  of  It.  and  tweaking  their  necks,  speed 
to  the  suburbs,  leaving  Manhattan  with  its 
famotis  Broadway  to  glitter  (or  habitual 
Idler*.  Tlsitlng  yokels,  and  foreign  tourists." 
He  ftiriher  remarks  that  the  view  of  New 
Tork  from  atop  the  Empire  State  Building  Is 
obstructed  by  a  grating  erected  to  keep  peo- 
ple from  jumping  off. 

onr  AMD  povcsTY  IN  aaoNX 

Geraalmov  finds  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx 
totally  different  from  Manhattan.  Brooklyn 
and  the  Br.>nx.  be  explains,  are  where  the 
less  weil-to-do  and  not  at  all  well-to-do 
Americans  llv*.  •'Where  the  Negro  and  Chl- 
'  dtftrlctj  are  located."  There,  states  Ge- 
r.  "dirt  and  poverty  reign."  The  In- 
tasMtants  of  these  boroughs,  he  reports,  never 
Isav*  their  own  nelghborhuods  as  they  ha\e 
nowhere  to  go:  Instead  they  mill  around  tb« 
atreeta  concerned  with  something  else;  "They 
simply  hsve  notlilng  to  eat." 

OsraaloiOT  dedaraa  that  the  American  press 
t*  always  on  the  lookout  for  sen&atlons  and 
aiwaya  praparetl  to  misconstrue,  ofvn  with 
tfetlbersts  malice.  Thus,  he  remarks  that 
when  he  and  his  conuades  were  stepping  out 
of  the  p'ane  at  LaGuardia  Field,  the  fact 
that  he  held  Shostakovitch's  arm  av^s 
promptly  reported:  '^hostakorltch  ateps 
onto  American  soil.  An  unknown  Soviet 
guard,  specially  assigned  to  him.  holds  htm 
Armly  by  the  arm." 

At  ths  jame  time.  Oeraslmov  describes 
America  as  a  eotmtry  cf  sharp  contrasts.  He 
reports  attending  a  Madison  Square  Garden 
rally  s:  which  30.000  Americans  "unani- 
mously demonstrated  their  genuine  sym- 
pathy tor  the  Soviet  Union."  But.  he  add.i 
that  St  this  point  the  State  Departmei-.t 
intervened  and  "with  Indecent  haste  an- 
nulled the  hospitality  and  showed  the  entire 
world  the  extreme  degree  of  fear  of  Its  own 
ptopls  who  had  warmly  rallied  In  defense 
of  peac*.*' 

Osraaunov  reports  that  the  Intelligent. 
iMBWt.  and  sdueated  Americans  whom  he 
met  at  the  Waldorf  conference  all  shared 
In  bltt«r.  '.rontc  deprecation  of  the  vaunted 
Amerlcau  Urlng  standard  and  of  that  cul- 
ture which  obtrudes  everywhere  In  a  murky 
wave  of  mechanized  pornography  and  sav- 
age mperstttutiou.  These  thinking,  hon- 
•st  people,  he  adds,  "cannot  reconciU  them- 
•elTSS  to  the  present  course  of  American 
and  domestic  policy." 


TSZN  Acxas:  cArrraLtsr  oxcaokncs 
Depraved  morals  snd  manners  «'ere  at- 
tributed to  American  glided  youth  in  an- 
other recent  Literary  Gazette  article.  Ma- 
terial for  this  commentary  was  provided  by 
the  photographic  eassy  on  American  teca 
•■•rs  In  an  earlier  Issue  of  Life  magazine. 
The  commentator.  Evgeul  Dolmatovakr, 
by  pointing  out  that  th*  joungsteis 
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evidently  are  the  offspring  of 
l»arents.    thus    giving    the   correct 
a  iproach. 

txxjgle  haircut  which  Life  pic- 
as f^ahlonable  in  Detroit,  Dclmatovsky 
anlygful   parallel   with   the  ton- 
of  Nasi  hoodlums, 
striking  evidence  of  capitalist  de- 
the    various    complicated    teen- 
akes.  described  and  photographed 
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he  other  pictures,  shewing  a  hlgh- 

pourlng  all  the  prepared  cheml- 

one    retort    while    the    chemistry 

out  of  the  rtx)m,  made  Dolma- 

Such  a  hooligan  ought  to 

from  the  class,  but  In  America 

phcftographed  for  a  magazine.     He  is 

pupil  of  those  elder  Americans 

1  heir  feet  on  the  desk  of  Ainerlcan- 

Euro  >e  " 

renders  th^se  teen-aged  shenanigans 

er.  In  the  opinion  of  Dolmatov- 

added   Information  that   In   Des 

boys  put  on  soldiers'  boots  once 

'•Oil   the  seventh  day    (he   writes) 

ijiilitary  heel  clicking,  and  through 

grimace  of  the  idol  of  American 

appears  the  savage  snarl  of  the 

walTnonger." 
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OF  TTNNESSXI 

IN  THE  teNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesiay.  May  25  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 


V  h' 


KIFAUVER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

con-sent  to  have  printed  in 

Rec4>R1>  a   compellinR  editorial  en- 

«n  Is  the  Holiday?"  published 

Wa.>hincton    Times-Herald    of 

living  the  Importance  of  adopt- 

calendar. 
jein?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 


Mr 
unanimotLS 
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titled 
in    the 
May  25 
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When  Is  rHi  Holiday?  ( on.  World  Calend.*k. 

PiXASE) 

Memorial  Day?     Go  up  to  the  first 

see  In  the  street  and  ask  him  that 

ast.  and  see  how  long  It  takes  him 

It  out.    Hmmm.  he  will  say.  its 

int  It?     No:  It's  Monday.     No;  It's 

'  hursday  in  the  month.     No;  that's 

It    must   be   the   30th.     Yes; 

the  30th:  so  that  n^akes  Memorial 

I  mean  Monday. 

If  he  Is  a  Government  worker 

ave  the  date  at  his  Suger  tips  be- 

has  a  week-end  holiday  arranged. 

be  able  to  answer  your  question  In 

If  he  does,  then  ask  him  when  Is 

and  watch  him  flounder. 

mess  our  calendar  Is. 

ilionth  is  different  from  every  other 

Every  year  is  different  from  the  one 

d  the  one  after.     And  as  If  that 

ou<?h,  every  4  years  we  throw  In  an 

Just  to  hash  things  up  worse. 

]  ear  the  holidays  fall  on  different 

week — the  Immovable  ones,  that 

ble  ones  fall  on  different  days  of 

Holidays,  like  Easter,  are  so  hard 

In  advance  that  it  takes  the 


eii 


tlie 


astronomers. 

slapdash,  haphazard,  rickety  mess. 

I  re  we  going  to  throw  out  the  old 

calendar  that  has  plagued  us  since 

W|ieu  are  we  going  to  adopt  a  world 
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>■  I'be  y»-Ar-en.l  worW  holiday.  W  or  Dec.  31  (3»wth 
day   Iclluws  I»«!C.  *J  every  yetir. 

A  calendar  such  as  here  pictured,  which 
gives  us  all  years  alike,  all  quarters  equal,  all 
holidays  unvarying? 

Lo<jk  at  this  picture,  please,  and  see  If  you 
can  find  any  fault  with  the  system  of  count- 
ing our  days  thus  set  forth.  If  you  can  find 
such  a  fault,  you  will  be  alone  in  your  glory, 
becavre  no  one.  no  businessman,  scientist, 
priest,  or  housewife  has  ever  yet  objected  to 
this  new  calendar. 

The  only  objections  ever  raised  have  been 
the  usual  barriers  that  oppose  new  Ideas  no 
matter  how  sotmd  and  necessary — ignorance 
and  laziness. 

There  is  no  reason,  no  reason  at  all.  for 
this  country  not  to  adopt  this  calendar  right 
now.  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  tag  along 
at  it3  leisure,  which  would  not  be  very  pro- 
longed once  It  was  demonstrated  practically 
what  a  tremendous  advantage  the  new  sys- 
tem t;ave. 

Notice  how  simply  the  new  calendar  han- 
dles the  odds  and  ends  of  time  which  no  cal- 
endar can  ever  get  rid  of  so  long  as  the  earth 
rotates  around  the  sun  once  In  365.24219 
days  and  not  365  days  precisely.  The  world 
calendar  does  It  by  merely  slipping  In  once 
every  lour  years,  between  June  30  and  July  1. 
an  extra  Saturday  called  June  L  or  30.  Leap 
Year  day.  Between  December  30  and  Jan- 
uary 1  every  year  comes  another  extra  Sat- 
urdiiy.  December  Y  or  31.  Year  End  Day. 

Except  for  these  two  "Iwnus  days."  which 
harm  no  one  and  benefit  everybody— every- 
body who  likes  a  holiday,  that  is — the  new 
calendar  rocks  along,  year  after  year  after 
year,  with  each  month  the  same,  each  quar- 
ter the  same,  each  year  the  same.  Each  hol- 
iday falling  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
week  of  the  same  month. 

All  holidays,  by  the  way.  would  be  fljced  by 
law.  and  would  be  placed  on  the  week  end. 

Businessmen  particularly  favor  the  new 
calendar.  It  takes  the  buckles  and  kinks  out 
of  accounting  and  Interest  periods.  It  makes 
possible  accurate  calculations  of  worktlme 
arrangements.  It  puts  an  end  to  approxi- 
mations. 

Insurance  companies,  banks,  governments, 
all  going  concerns  which  employ  any  kind  of 
accounting  system,  have  beieu  plugging  for 
the  wjrlU  calendar  for  years. 

There  Is  no  real  oppositiuu. 

Why  dv.n't  we  get  it? 

Only  tjecause  of  habit — laziness — a  certa'n 
fwUng  that  there  Is  something  sacred  about 
our  old  OregorUu  calendar. 
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But  the  time  for  the  new  time  Is  coming. 
At  present  there  is  a  bill  in  Congress  which 
would  authorize  United  States  adoption  of 
the  world  calendar.  Senator  Estes  KxTAtrvnt, 
of  Tennessee,  introduced  it  "to  alleviate  the 
calendar  chaos  now  existlnr  throughout  the 
world." 

Chaos  is  right.  Senates .  Illogical,  tm- 
wleldy,  expensive,  useless  chaoe  which  has 
ruled  our  Uvea  nearly  400  years.  The  old  cal- 
endar must  go,  the  new  world  calendar  must 
come.    Why  not  now? 


They  Served  Illinois  and  the  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25,  1949 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  131  years  since  the  admission  of 
Illinois  to  the  Union  there  have  been  24 
distinguished  Members  of  this  historic 
body  who  have  preceded  me  as  Represent- 
ative in  the  Congress  of  the  people  of 
what  is  now  the  Second  District  of  Illi- 
nois. Of  the  24  but  3  are  now  among 
the  living.  2  of  whom,  to  the  great  good 
fortune  of  the  Nation,  are  still  in  the 
service  of  the  Republic,  holding  with  out- 
standing distinction  positions  of  high 
prestige — the  Honorable  Raymond  S. 
McKeogh,  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Honorable  William 
A.  Rowan,  collector  of  the  port  of  Chi- 
cago. The  third  of  the  survivors  of  the 
24 — the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Vail— Is 
the  head  of  a  large  manufacturing  com- 
pany and  is  prominent  in  civic  aflfjdrs 
and  in  the  councils  of  his  party. 

It  seems  to  me  appropa-iate  that  on  this 
day  set  aside  as  one  of  memorial  for  the 
great  men  of  the  past  who  contributed 
to  the  traditions  of  this  Chamber  I  should 
mention  the  names  and  recall  to  memory 
some  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  21  who  are  gone. 

Prom  1818  to  1839.  one  Representa- 
tive at  Large  for  all  of  Illinois. 

First.  John  McLean,  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1791.  moved  with  parents  to 
Kentucky  in  1795.  went  to  Illinois  terri- 
tory in  1815;  admitted  to  the  bar;  elected 
to  Fifteenth  Congress  in  1818  as  Demo- 
crat, unsuccessful  candidate  for  Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth 
Congresses;  member  of  State  House  of 
Representatives  in  1820-26-28,  serving  as 
^;)eaker;  elected  to  United  States  Sen- 
ate— vacancy — in  1824  and  again  in  1829. 
Died  in  office  1830  at  the  age  of  39.  One 
of  the  counties  of  Illinois  is  named  for 
him. 

Second.  Daniel  Pope  Cook,  bom  in 
Kentucky  in  1794;  started  law  practice 
at  Kaskaskia,  111.,  In  1815;  newspaper 
publisher,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  cir- 
cuit Judge,  first  attorney  general  of  Ilii- 
QOis.  and  elected  to  the  Seventeenth, 
■ghteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Congresses ; 
defeated  as  candidate  for  Twentieth  Con- 
gress; died  in  Kentucky  In  1827  at  the 
age  of  33.  Cook  County,  in  which  is  lo- 
cated the  city  of  Chicago,  was  named  in 
his  honor. 


Third.  Joseph  Duncan,  txjrn  in  Ken- 
tucky In  1794,  served  as  infantry  officer 
in  War  of  1812;  moved  to  Illinois  in  1818; 
farmer,  justice  of  the  peace,  major  gen- 
eral commanding  Illinois  State  troops  in 
Black  Hawk  War  in  1831;  member  1111- 
noLs  State  Senate  in  1824-26;  elected  to 
Twentieth  Congress  in  1826  as  Jackson 
Democrat;  reelected  to  Twenty-first, 
Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-third  Con- 
gresses, resigning  in  1834  on  election  as 
governor  of  Dlinois.  Reelected  governor 
In  1838.    Died  in  1844  at  age  of  50. 

Fourth.  William  L.  May,  Ixam  in  Ken- 
tucky; moved  to  Illinois;  lawyer.  Justice 
of  the  peace,  captain  State  militia,  mem- 
ber Illinois  House  of  Representatives; 
appointed  by  President  Jackson  as  re- 
ceiver of  public  monesrs  for  United  States 
Land  Office;  elected  to  Twenty-third 
Congress  to  fill  Duncan  vacancy,  re- 
elected to  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Congresses.  Died  at  San  Francisco 
in  1849. 

Prom  1839  to  1873  all  of  Cook  County, 
including  the  present  Second  District, 
was  in  one  congressional  district. 

Fifth.  John  T.  Stuart,  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1807;  graduate  Centre  College 
in  1826;  admitted  to  bar  in  1828.  com- 
mencing practice  at  Springfield,  III.,  and 
becoming  law  partner  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; major  in  Black  Haw^k  War;  mem- 
ber Illinois  House  of  Representatives  in 
1832-36;  elected  as  Whig  to  Twenty- 
sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Congresses: 
member  Illinois  State  Senate  in  1848- 
52;  defeated  for  Govemor  in  1860;  elected 
as  Democrat  to  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress— but  not  from  district  at  that  time 
including  Cook  County:  died  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  in  1885  at  age  of  78. 

Sixth.  John  Wentworth.  t)om  In 
Sandwich.  N  H.,  in  1815:  moved  to 
Dover,  N.  H.,  1819.  and  attended 
public  schools  there  and  an  acad- 
emy; graduated  Dartmouth  1836;  moved 
to  Chicago,  engaged  in  newspaper 
work;  attended  Harvard  University  Law 
School:  admitted  to  Illinois  Bar  in  1841: 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  Twenty-eighth, 
Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth  and  Thirty- 
first  Congresses,  1843-51;  elected  to 
Thirty-third  Congress,  1853-55:  served 
as  Republican  mayor  of  Chicago  1857-63; 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  1865-67;  died  in  Chicago 
1888. 

Seventh.  Richard  l^eppard  Moloney, 
born  in  New  Hampshire  1811;  studied 
medicine  and  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School  1838;  commenced 
practice  of  medicine  in  Belvidere,  Boone 
County,  HI.,  1838;  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Bal- 
timore 1852;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
the  Thirty-second  Congress.  1851-53;  not 
a  candidate  for  reelection:  moved  to  Ne- 
braska. Delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Chicago  1884.  Died 
in  Nebraska  1891. 

Second  of  nine  districts  all  of  Cook 
Covmty  1853-61. 

Eighth.  James  H.  Woodworth,  Member 
of  Congress.  1855-57;  born  in  New  York, 
1804;  taught  school  In  Fabius.  N.  Y.;  in- 
spector of  common  schools,  1826;  moved 
to  Chicago.  1833,  and  went  Into  the  dry 
goods  business.    8«rved  in  State  senate. 


1839-42:  member  of  State  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, 1842-47.  Was  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic 
Flouring  Mills;  member  of  Chicago  City 
Coimcil,  1845-48:  mayor  of  Chicago.  1848- 
50;  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Thiriy- 
fourth  Congress;  appointed  by  Governor 
Yates  to  serve  on  the  board  of  auditors 
on  war  claims.  President  of  Merchants 
and  Mechanics  Bank  of  Chicago;  presi- 
dent of  the  Treasury  Bank;  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Died  1869. 

Ninth.  John  P.  Pamsworth.  Member 
of  Congress,  1857-61;  bom  in  Canada. 
1820:  settled  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1841. 
Moved  to  Chicago  and  was  elected  to  the 
Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  Congresses 
&s  a  Republican:  did  not  seek  renomina- 
tion.  Served  in  the  Union  Army  during 
the  Civil  War;  commissioned  Colonel  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  1861;  Brigadier  General  of  Vol- 
imteers  1862;  resigned  March  4.  1863.  to 
take  up  duties  as  Congressman,  but  due  to 
redistricting  he  no  longer  represented  the 
area  which  now  comprises  the  Second 
District.  He  remained  a  Representative 
from  March  4, 1863,  to  March  3, 1873.  He 
was  defeated  for  reelection  in  1873;  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago, 
but  in  1880  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  continued  the  practice  of  law 
until  his  death  in  1897. 

Tenth.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Member  of 
Congress,  1861-65:  born  in  New  York. 
1815;  attended  district  and  select  schools 
and  Hartwick  Seminary;  taught  school. 
1832-35:  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  1835.  Moved  to  Chicago, 
1836.  and  continued  the  practice  of  law. 
Delegate  to  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion 1842.  Member  of  State  house  of 
representatives.  1842-43.  Presidential 
elector  on  Democratic  ticket  of  Polk  and 
Dallas,  1844.  Delegate  to  the  Free  Soil 
National  Convention  at  Buffalo,  1848. 
Again  member  of  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, 1855.  Elected  as  a  Republi- 
can to  the  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress.  Declined  renomina- 
tion,  1864.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
served  as  aide  to  Colonel  Hunter  at  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Rim.  Prom  April  1865  to 
September  1866  he  was  the  sixth  auditor 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  from 
which  position  he  resigned  to  resume 
his  law  practice.     Died.  Chicago,  1884. 

John  Wentworth  wa^  elected  to  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  as  a  Republican, 
1865-67. 

Eleventh.  Norman  B.  Judd.  Member 
of  Congress,  1867-71 :  bom  in  New  York . 
1815;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1836  and  commenced  practice  in 
Rome,  N.  Y.  Moved  to  Chicago  1836. 
City  attomey  1837-39;  member  of  State 
senate  1844-60.  Delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  and  nomi- 
nated Abraham  Lincoln  for  President 
1860.  In  1861  Lincoln  appointed  him 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,  where 
he  served  until  1865.  He  was  elected  as 
a  Republican  to  the  Fortieth  and  Porty- 
flrst  Congresses.  He  declined  renomi- 
nation  in  1870.  President  Grant  ap- 
pointed him  collector  of  the  Port  of  Chi- 
cago. In  which  capacity  he  served  imtil 
his  death  in  1878. 
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Twelfth.  Charles  B.  Farwell.  Member 
o(  C-!n«ress  1S71-73.  born  In  New  York 
1823    ^•••r.d'Hl  Elmira  Academy;  moved 
to  Illinois  1838;  settled  In  Mount  Morris. 
where  he  wis  employed  as  a  Government 
•urveyor  and  farmer  until  1844.  when  he 
went    into  real  estate  and   banking   m 
Chicako      He  was  clerk  of  Cook  County 
laM-Cl:  engaged  in  dry  goods  bU'-ines*: 
member  of  State  board  of  e<]ualization 
lt«7;  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Cix>k  County    1868:    National 
Bank  examner  1867      Elected  as  a  Re- 
publican to  the  Forty -second  and  Porty- 
thlrd  Congresses.    He  presented  creden- 
tials  as  a  Member-elect   to  the  Porty- 
Xourth  Congress  and  served  until  1876. 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  V.  Le- 
Moyne  who  contested  his  election      Mr. 
Parwell  was  elected  1887  to  the  United 
States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  John  A    Losan  and  he 
»er\-ed  uniU  189 i      He  died  1903.     Mr. 
Farmei:  represented  the  Second  District 
for  one  term  only.    As  a  result  of  redis- 
tricting  Illinois  representation  was  In- 
creased to  22  districts  and  Mr.  Parwell 
after  hL*  first   term   was  succeeded   as 
Repr.>>entatlve   of   the   Second   District 
1873  by 

Thirteenth.  John  B.  Rice.  Member 
187S-74.  born  in  Maryland  1809.  received 
limited  s«.'hooling.  went  by  stage  to  New 
York  and  moved  to  Chicago  1847  Be- 
came a  manager  of  theaters  in  Chicago: 
B»afor.  Maine:  Buffalo.  N.  Y.:  and  Mil- 
waukee. Wi>..  He  retired  from  the  stage 
1857  and  from  theater  management 
IMl.  Hr  was  mayor  of  Chicago  1865- 
•i;  elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress 
but  died  in  oflBce  at  Norfolk.  Va  .  1874. 

Fourteenth.  Bernard  G.  CaiUfleld — 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Hon.  John  B  Rice; 
bom  in  Virginia  1828.  graduated  George- 
town College.  Washington.  D.  C  .  1848. 
and  from  the  Law  School  Univei-sity  of 
Pennsylvania  1850.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
and  started  practice  of  law  in  Kentucky: 
monred  to  Chicago  1853.  Elected  as  a 
Dtmeci  It  to  the  Forty-third  Congress 
to  HI!  racancy:  reelected  to  Forty-fourth 
Congress:  wa.s  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election and  moved  to  Dakota  Territory 
1878     Died  1887. 

Fifteenth.  William  Aldrich,  Member  of 
Congrei-s  1877-B3;  born  in  New  York 
1820:  attended  common  schools  and  local 
academy:  taufht  school  until  1846  when 
he  moved  to  Jack.Non.  Mich.,  and  later 
to  Two  Rivers.  Wi.s  :  merchant  and 
lumber  manufacturer;  superintendent  of 
scbOOls  1855-56;  member  of  State  House 
of  Ilepr'*<entatives  1839,  Moved  to 
Chicago.  1861.  and  went  into  wholesale 
grocery  business.  Member  of  Chicago 
City  CouncJ  1876.  Elected  as  Republican 
to  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth  and  Forty- 
serenth  Congresses.  Unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  renomlnation  1882.  Died 
ItU. 

Sixteenth.  Ransom  W  Dunham,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  1883-89.  born  in  Massa- 
cfaueetts  list,  attended  common  schools 
end  luih  school  at  Springfield.  Mass. 
Clerk  for  life  Insurance  company  1855- 
57.  Moved  to  Chicago  1857:  became 
grain  and  provision  commission  mer- 
chant: preMdent  of  the  board  of  trade 
of  Chicago  1882.    Elected  as  a  Republl- 
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can  to  t^  e  Forty-eighth.  Forty-ninth  and 
Fiftieth  Congresses.  Died  en  route  to 
attend  I  re  centennial  of  his  native  town 
1896 

Seventeenth.  Abner  Taylor.  Member 
of  Congi  ess  1889-93.  born  in  Maine  1829; 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Ohio.  1832: 
thence  t  >  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa,  and  subse- 
quently :o  Chicago.  1860.  Was  a  con- 
tractor. >ne  of  the  contractors  for  build- 
ing the  '  "exas  Stale  capitol  Member  of 
lUinois  I  ou>e  of  Repre.sentatives  1884-66. 
Deleeatc  to  the  Republican  National  Con 
vention  it  Chicago.  1884  Elected  as  a 
Republican  to  Fifty-first  and  Fifty- 
second  C'oncresses:  not  a  candidate  for 
reelectiop  Died  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
1903 

Eightdenth.  James  Franklin  Aldrich. 
Member  of  Congress  1893-97  (.son  of 
William.  M.  C.  1877-83'.  born  at  Two 
Rivers.  'Vis.  1853:  moved  with  paients 
toChica  :o.  1861:  attended  public  schools 
and  Un\er>ity  of  Chicago:  graduated 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1877. 
Manufa<  turer  of  linseed  oil:  subsequently 
into  gas  business.  Member  of 
county  commissioners.  1886-88 
president  of  board.  1887  Member  of 
county  tpard  of  education.  1887:  commis- 
public  works.  Chicago.  1891-93. 
Elected  4s  Republican  to  Fifty-third  and 
Fifty-fourth  Congresses:  not  a  candidate 
for  rencmination  in  1896.  He  was  ap- 
pointed '  Consul  General  at  Habana.  Cuba, 
bur  did  not  reach  his  post  owing 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain.  Died, 
1933. 

Ninet*nth.  James  Robert  Mann.  Mem- 
ber of  (Congress.  1897-1922:  born  near 
Bloomington.  McLean  County.  Ill  .  Oc- 
18'>6:  educated  public  schools: 
graduated  University  of  Illinois.  1876: 
graduated  Union  College  of  Law.  Chi- 
cago. 18  l:  admitted  to  bar.  1881;  prac- 
ticed la\  in  Chicago.  Member  Oakland 
Board  o'  Education,  1887:  attorney  for 
Hyde  Pirk  and  South  Park  commis- 
sioners: member  of  citizens  as.sociation 
which  secured  the  adoption  of  Jackson 


a  site  for  the  1893  world's  fair; 


ma>ter  in  chancery  of  the  superior  court 


County:  member  Cnicago  City 
1892-96.    Proponent  of  the  lower 


level  sevi'er  system  for  Chicago.  Chair- 
man of  Illinois  State  Republican  Con- 
vention. 1894;  chairman  of  Republican 
county  conventions.  1895  and  1902. 
Elected  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congres.s  and 
to  the  i:  succeeding  Congresses.  Served 
in  Cong  ress  from  March  4,  1897.  until 
his  deat  i  before  the  close  of  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congres-s.  Minority  floor  leader 
from  Suty-second  to  Sixty-flfth  Con- 
gress. Died  in  Washington.  D.  C.  No- 
vember ISO.  1922,  Interment,  Oakwood 
Cemetery. 

Twenneth.  Morton  D.  Hull.  Member  of 
Congre4.  1923-33,  born  Chicago.  1867; 

public  schools  and  Phillips 
Lcademy,  1885;  graduated  Har- 
vard University.  1892;  admitted  to  bar 
1892;  practiced  law  in  Chicago.  Member 
house  of  representatives,  1906- 

»r  of  State  senate.  1914-18. 
Delegatdto Republican  National  Conven- 
tion at  I  'hicago.  1916  (convention  nom- 
inated ¥  ughes  and  Fairbanks  > ;  delegate 
to  Stat«  constitution  convention.  1930. 
Sleeted  M  Repvib]i;(|ji  to  Sixt^-elglith 
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Congress  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  death 
of  James  R.  Mann,  his  plurality  over 
Barratt  OHara.  Democrat,  being  8,255; 
reelected  to  Sixty-ninth  Congress  over 
Frank  A.  Wright,  Democrat,  by  a  plural- 
ity of  75.867;  reelected  to  Seventieth. 
Seventy-first,  and  Seventy-second  Con- 
gresses.   Died  1937. 

Twenty-first.  P.  H.  Moynihan,  Member 
of  Congress.  1933-35;  born  Chicago:  at- 
tended public  schools:  four  terms  as 
alderman  of  Chicago;  Republican  com- 
mitteeman of  tenth  ward.  Served  8'2 
years  as  chairman  and  member  of  Illi- 
nois State  commerce  commission.  In 
.printing  and  publishing  business:  vice 
president  of  Calumet  Coal  Co.:  elected 
'  as  a  Republican  to  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress.   Died  1946. 

Followinii  Mr.  Moynihan  were,  twenty- 
second,  the  Honorable  Raymond  D.  Mc- 
Keogh.  Democrat,  in  the  Seventy-fourth, 
Seventy-fifth,  Seventy-sixth,  and  Sev- 
eniy-.'^eventh  Congresses;  twenty-third, 
the  Honorable  William  G.  Rowan,  Demo- 
crat, in  the  Seventy-eighth  and  Seventy- 
ni.'ith  Congresses:  and  twenty-fourth. 
th'«  Honorable  Richard  B.  Vail.  Republi- 
can, in  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  pride,  and  with  It 
a  leveling  sense  of  humility,  to  serve  in 
this  Chamber  as  the  successor  of  men  of 
such  stature  and  of  such  illustrious 
achievement.  Interesting  it  Is.  In  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  manner  in  which 
one  State  has  contributed  its  youth  to 
other  States  in  the  merging  of  our  people 
to  make  one  American  people,  that  the 
first  of  my  distinguished  predecessors  as 
Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  a  native  son  of  North 
Caro'ina,  the  next  four  in  unbroken  line 
were  native  sons  of  Kentucky,  and  that 
of  the  others  five  were  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  two  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  one  in  Canada,  and  one  each 
in  Maryland.  Virginia,  Massachusetts. 
Maine,  and  Wisconsin.  Not  until  Mr. 
Mann'o  election  was  a  native  son  of  Illi- 
nois included  In  the  list,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  the  county  of  his  nativity 
bore  tne  name  of  the  first  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois,  a  son  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Three  of  the  21  who  are  gone  and  in 
whose  memory  I  speak  with  reverence 
today  it  was  my  happy  fortune  to  know. 
Congressman  Mann  was  In  this  Cham- 
ber when  war  with  Spain  was  declared, 
and  when  a  few  years  after  the  war  I 
came  to  live  in  Woodlawn  on  the  South 
Side  of  Chicago  I  was  his  constituent  and 
he  was  my  Congressman.  He  was  a  man 
of  large  abilities  and  a  national  figure  of 
Importance.  When  shortly  after  his  last 
reelection  he  died :  the  sen.se  of  loss  was 
keen,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  Honorable  Morton  D.  Hull  was  the 
Republican  nominee  and  I  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  in  the  special  election 
in  the  spring  of  1923  to  fill  the  Mann 
vacancy.  Although  during  the  long  in- 
cumbency of  Mr.  Mann  the  district  had 
been  overwhelmingly  Republican  the 
contest  between  Mr.  Hull  and  the  speaker 
wa^  close,  this  attributable  in  part  to  th< 
circumstance  of  a  concurrent  mayorality 
election  in  which  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. Judge  Dever.  was  the  popular  choice. 
Nevertheless  there  was  no  bitterness  of 
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personal  nature  In  the  campaign  and  Mr. 
Hull  retained  my  high  esteem  as  a  man 
of  lofty  character  and  devotion  to  public 
duty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Senate  during  the  4  years  that  I 
presided  over  that  body  as  lieutenant 
governor.  No  member  of  any  legislative 
body  ever  could  have  worked  harder  and 
expended  more  hours  of  study  in  famil- 
iarizing liimself  with  pending  legislation. 
It  was  said  of  him.  and  I  believe  with 
truth,  that  every  bill  and  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  senate  he  read  and 
analyzed  with  thoroughgoing  attention 
to  all  details.  His  especial  interest  was  in 
the  protection  and  strengthening  of  the 
civil-service  laws.  Although  we  be- 
longed to  different  political  parties,  and 
our  philosophies  were  not  the  same,  I 
had  for  the  Honorable  Morton  D.  Hull  a 
deep  affectionate  regard  and  with  all  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, as  well  as  of  the  city  of  Chicago  as 
a  whole,  experienced  real  grief  at  the 
news  of  his  passing. 

Mr.  Moynihan  I  knew  for  many  years 
and  liked  so  very  much.  He  had  many 
friends  to  whom  his  democracy  of  man- 
ner and  generous  nature  endeared  him. 
His  career  in  the  City  Council  of  Chicago 
might  have  been  continued  in  the  Con- 
gress but  for  the  changing  tide  of  politi- 
cal sentiment  coming  with  the  depres- 
sion, the  advent  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
and  the  great  popularity  of  the  brilliant 
Raymond  D.  McKeogh.  As  it  was.  Mr. 
Moynihan's  one  term  ended  the  long 
reign  of  Republican  domination  of  the 
old  Second  District  and  for  the  six  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  a  Democrat  came  to 
Washington  as  the  choice  of  the  people 
of  that  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  a  use- 
ful purpose  is  served  by  the  holding  of 
these  annual  memorial  services  in  this 
historic  Chamber.  It  is  strengthening  to 
pause  in  the  activities  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  the  present  to  contemplate  upon 
what  was  done  in  the  pest  and  how  well 
the  public  servitors  who  are  gone  did  the 
work  of  their  respective  generations.  I 
am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted Members  of  the  Congress  who 
represented  the  people  in  the  area  of 
Illinois  which  now  is  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District. 


Robert  Lewis  Coffey,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NIW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Wednesday.  Man  25.  1949 

On  tb«  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hou.  Robert  Lewis  Coffet,  Jr..  late  a 
RepresentaMve  from  the  State  of  Peansyl- 
Tanla 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  shocked  to  hear  of  the  sudden  and 
tragic  passing  of  our  beloved  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania,  Roi- 

EBT  L.  COITKY.  J«. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
meet  "Bob"  Coffey  just  l)efore  he  took 


his  oath  of  office  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives.  Prom  that 
time  on  I  learned  to  admire  him  for  his 
sterling  character  and  unusual  ability. 

"Bee"  died  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career  in  this  body  and  at  a  time  when 
every  Member  of  this  House  felt  that 
here  was  a  real  leader  of  men  and  one 
whose  futiu-e  looked  extremely  promis- 
ing. 

As  we  all  know,  "Bob"  CorrxY  was  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  brilliant 
combat  officers  to  emerge  from  World 
War  n.  Despite  his  distinction  as  one 
of  our  foremost  pilots,  he  was  extremely 
modest  and  reluctant  to  dwell  much  on 
his  war  experiences.  The  records  of  the 
Air  Force  show  that  he  had  completed 
many  missions  and  particljMited  in  many 
dangerous  experiences  in  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  at  a 
very  youthful  age.  which  in  Itself  is  a 
great  tribute  to  his  ability  and  leader- 
ship. 

His  sense  of  fairness  and  his  ability  to 
make  friends  was  such  that  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  gone  far  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  is  indeed 
a  great  tragedy  that  his  successful  legis- 
lative career  was  cut  short  by  such  a  ter- 
rible accident. 

We  shall  miss  Representative  Coptey. 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  sorrow  tliat  is  his 
family's  is  shared  by  every  one  of  us.  My 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  par- 
ents, wife,  and  children.  May  our  good 
Lord  comfort  them  in  their  hour  of  sor- 
row and  grief. 


Jolui  Holaes  Overton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£B£RT 

cr  LomsiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  25.  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  eervlce 
of  Hon.  John  Holmes  OvnroN,  late  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
Louisiana's  most  beloved  citizens  and 
most  brilliant  statesmen.  In  the  death, 
just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  today,  of 
former  Senator  John  H.  Ovekto.v  I  lost 
one  of  my  dearest  friends,  a  man  for 
whom  1  had  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect. 

I  knew  former  Senator  Ovxktoh  from 
the  time  I  was  a  boy.  His  long  career 
of  honest  and  faithful  public  service 
stands  out  as  a  monument  on  a  hill,  en- 
shrined by  noble  deeds  and  noble 
thoughts  and  measured,  mature  Judge- 
ment. I  shall  never  forget  that  it  was 
in  the  political  arena  more  than  a  score 
and  10  years  ago  that  I  first  came  to 
know  John  Ovsrton.  He  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
was  a  youngster  in  my  teens  working 
for  the  Slimmer  in  the  headquarters  of 
one  of  his  opponents.  Governor  Luther 
E.  Hall.  In  the  immaturity  and  impetu- 
ousness  of  my  youth — ^I  was  16  then — I 
wrote  my  first  political  speech,  which. 


incidentally,  was  never  delivered.  I  re- 
member, however,  the  profound  respect 
I  had  for  this  man  and  how  I  was  im- 
pressed with  what  I  had  read  and  heard 
about  him.  I  never  knew  at  that  time 
that  we  would  eventually  walk  down  the 
same  political  path. 

In  my  later  and  more  mature  days  of 
newspaper  reporting  and  political  writ- 
ing, I  again  crossed  John  Ovxrton  s 
path.  Although  the  newspaper  on 
which  I  labored  disagreed  with  John 
OvisTON's  political  afliliations,  neither 
the  newspaper  nor  myself  ever  lost  re- 
spect for  the  man  or  admiration  for  his 
ability.  The  Integrity  of  John  Ovxhton 
could  never  be  questioned. 

It  was  an  education  to  have  covered 
part  of  his  political  career  as  a  news- 
paper reporter.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
have  served  as  a  colleague  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 

In  his  death  the  Nation,  and  the  South 
In  particular,  lost  a  valiant  champion 
who  was  always  ready  and  able  to  de- 
fend, in  a  magnificent  and  courageous 
manner,  any  attack  upon  the  South. 
Frequently  and  effectively  his  voice  was 
raised  in  Congress  in  opposition  to  those 
who  would  destroy  States'  rights  for 
which  the  South  stands  and  upon  which 
the  South  was  founded. 

Everyone  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  associated  with  Senator 
OvEBTON  during  his  lifetime  had  the  most 
profound  respect  for  his  fairness  and 
ability.  Quite  natiu-ally  the  people  of 
Louisiana  had  great  confidence  in  his 
Integrity  and  demonstrated  this  sincere 
belief  by  selecting  him  as  the  man  among 
men  to  represent  them  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  three  terms. 

Prior  to  16  years  of  conscientious  and 
devoted  attention  to  his  duties  in  the 
Senate  he  had  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Louisiana. 

Mere  words  are  inadequate  to  express 
my  admiration  and  high  regard  for  John 
OvEFTON.  His  thousands  of  real  fnends 
in  the  great  State  of  Louisiana  were 
proud  of  his  distingtiished  career,  and 
his  unblemished  record  of  fine  accom- 
plishments will  continue  to  live  and  shine 
like  a  beacon,  lighting  the  way  for  those 
who  aspire  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

While  he  had  many  individual  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit.  Senator  Overtok  will 
probably  be  best  known  and  long  remem- 
bered for  his  outstanding  work  for  flood 
control.  He  was  a  recognized  leader  in 
this  field,  and  the  resiJts  that  he  accom- 
plished for  Louisiana  and  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  are  engraved  In  history. 

During  his  long  tenure  in  the  Senate  he 
made  the  study  of  flood  control,  not  only 
as  it  affected  Louisiana  and  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  but  as  It  affected  the  country 
as  a  whole,  a  living  and  vital  objective. 
He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  and  well 
versed  In  all  watMiray  matters  and  be- 
came the  recognized  authority  on  this 
subject  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  contributions  he  made  in  this  re- 
spect will  be  cherished  through  the  years 
because  of  the  prosperity  and  safety  it 
brought  to  the  jseople  of  Louisiana. 

When  John  H.  Overton  first  became  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and   later,   was   elevated,   through    the 
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good-wiil  of  the  people  he  served  so  faith- 
fully, to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  progress  of  Louisiana  was  being  re- 
tarded and  held  back  In  business  and 
commerce  because  of  recurrent  and 
devastating  floods  when  the  angry,  mud- 
dy M.5sis.sippi  River  and  Its  tributaries 
overflowed  the  unprotected  banks. 

In  fact  the  whole  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  was  suffering  and  practically 
stalemated  by  this  torment  of  nature. 
From  the  very  outset  of  his  career  on 
the  national  scene.  Senator  Overton 
practically  plunged  into  the  great  prob- 
lem of  flood  control.  And  it  is  because 
of  his  fine  work  and  determination  of 
purpo  e  that  we  have  the  magnificent 
Federal  flood  and  conservation  programs 
which  today  are  helping  the  South  to 
advance  buiinesswise  comparable  to  any 
other  section  of  the  countrj'. 

Senator  Overton  was  born  September 
17,  1875.  at  MarksMlle.  La.,  then  a  small 
country  village  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
where  the  Red  River  joins  the  mighty 
Mississippi.  During  his  early  life  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  would  witness  the 
great  damage,  loss  of  hfe  and  property 
caused  by  floods,  because  the  district  in 
which  he  was  raised  was  in  the  direct 
path  of  Louisiana's  aorst  flood  areas. 

As  a  young  man  he  attended  and  was 
graduated  from  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
Following  this  he  studied  law  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  from  Tulane  University 
Law  School.  For  many  years  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lawyers  in  the  South. 

On  May  12.  1931.  he  was  elected  as 
Representative  from  the  Eighth  Cou- 
gressional  District  to  till  the  unexpired 
term  of  James  B  Aswell.  He  was  elected 
on  November  8. 1932.  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  reelected  to  tliis  high  office  again 
in  1938  and  in  1944. 

As  many  of  his  friends  know  he  was 
rather  reluctant  to  run  for  reelection  in 
1944,  feeling  that  he  would  like  to  retire 
from  the  arduom  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities he  felt  he  must  assume  during 
the  great  Worid  War.  But  his  inherent 
loyalty  to  his  country  and  his  State  was 
the  ruler  of  his  decisions  rather  than  his 
desires. 

All  through  his  early  childhood  he 
personally  witnessed  the  ravages  of 
floods  in  the  early  spring  when  the  tur- 
bulent Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers  swept 
over  the  section  in  which  be  lived.  That 
he  would  dedicate  his  life  to  a  flght  lor 
flood  control  was  lust  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics that  made  Senator  Oveston  a 
distinctive  public  servant. 

It  was  not  an  easy  victory.  Year  after 
year  Senator  Overton  fought  for  greater 
flood  control  and  continual  improve- 
ments of  river  and  harbors.  To  repeat 
that  he  was  a  recognized  authority  on 
these  two  subjects  is  not  just  an  idle 
use  of  words.  He  had  at  his  command 
the  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
need,  the  cost,  and  beneflts  to  be  ob- 
tained by  an  adequate  system  of  flood- 
control  work. 

And  SL%  he  had  lived  so  he  died.  For 
his  last  thoughts  and  actions  were  di- 
rected toward  the  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  measure  to  advance  and  Im- 
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prove  the  flood-control  operation  of  the 
country  But  even  though  he  became 
universally  regarded  In  this  great  task 
on  whlc  1  he  concentrated  and  worked 
so  hard,  It  was  by  no  means  all  of  the 
attribut  -s  and  services  of  former  Senator 

OVERTCK. 

He  wa  s  broadly  and  liberally  informed 
and  to  a  great  degree  familiar  with  all 
public  q  iestion.<;  and  problems,  and  espe- 
cially w:  th  issues  which  directly  affected 
his  own  State. 

Throu  jhout  his  entire  life  Senator 
Over  TOM  was  noted  for  honor,  honesty, 
candor,  i  ind  his  firm  stands  for  rights  and 
justice.  His  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
best  int  ?rests  of  his  country  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  unquestionable. 
He  stool  for  decency  in  politics  and 
Governn  lent. 

He  wa  5  always  forceful  and  forthright 
In  his  o]  iposition  to  Issues  which  he  did 
not  belit  ve  reflected  the  best  for  America 
and  the  American  people.  He  was  stead- 
fast in  lis  devotion  to  principles,  loyal 
to  his  f]  lends,  and  forgiving  to  his  op- 
ponents. He  possessed  a  warm,  friendly 
dispositi  m  and  was  always  cheerful  and 
willing  o  help  and  guide  the  yoimger 
Member  ;  who  came  to  Congress  td  repre- 
sent th€  State  of  which  he  was  justly 
proud. 

Senat(  r  Overton  possessed  a  great 
quality  c  f  humility,  tolerance,  and  under- 
standing which  endeared  him  to  his 
friends  s  nd  caused  his  opponents  to  re- 
spect ani  admire  him.  Even  when  the 
argimierts  over  national  issues  in  the 
Senate  lecame  highly  controversial  and 
Involved  he  remained  a  true  gentleman 
of  the  South,  always  courteous,  but 
flrmly  decisive. 

With  musual  ability  and  rare  insight 
into  nat  onal  and  international  events. 
Senator  Overton  was  ane  of  the  leaders 
in  the  S<  nate  In  the  matter  of  prepared- 
ne.<;s.  H ;  supported  and  fought  for  leg- 
islation which  would  build  up  our  na- 
tlonal-d<  fense  program  and  make  this 
country  strong.  Before  and  all  during 
the  last  World  War  he  made  every  sac- 
rifice th  It  his  health  and  energy  could 
contribu  e  so  that  America  could  always 
be  the  ciiampion  for  free  and  independ- 
ent people  everywhere. 

He  ga  'e  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
ability  t<  help  others.  He  gave  his  serv- 
ices uns(  Ifishly  and  vigorously  to  State. 
National  and  international  problems  up 
to  the  ve  ry  hour  of  his  death. 

My  re  spect  and  admiration  for  Sen- 
ator OvERTO.v  cannot  be  wholly  ex- 
pressed n  just  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 
He  was  u  real  friend  and  his  death  was 
a  great  oss  not  only  to  his  family,  his 
legions  cf  friends,  and  admirers,  but  a 
great  los ;.  too,  for  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Nation. 

Memb<  rs  of  Congress  and  people  in 
the  Stat<  and  over  the  Nation  who  were 
fortunat(  in  having  the  opportunity  to 
Icnow  anj  work  with  Senator  Overton 
will  alw  lys  cherish  his  memory  and 
hope  tha  ,  by  following  the  flne  example 
he  set  d  irlng  his  life  that  we  In  turn 
may  be  i  ble  to  Improve  our  services  to 
mankind  and  make  this  a  better  world 
in  which  to  live. 

Senato'  Overton's  great  contribution 
to  histon  and  advancement  of  his  State 
and  the  I  Nation  will  live  long  after  many 


of  the  issues  for  which  he  fought  and 
won  have  been  forgotten. 

In  humble  tribute  to  a  great  man 
and  fine  leader.  I  also  want  to  extend 
my  sympathy  to  his  family,  to  whom  he 
was  devoted.  I  know  the  loss  they  suf- 
fered, just  over  a  year  ago.  cannot  be 
compensated  for  by  tributes  or  monu- 
ments, regardless  of  how  great  or  sig- 
nificant they  may  appear  to  be  at  the 
moment. 

In  His  wisdom  our  Almighty  Father 
saw  fit  to  take  Senator  Ovf.rton  from 
among  us  but  we  will  always  have  the 
memory  of  his  great  character  and  per- 
sonality to  guide  and  help  us. 


Sol  Bloom 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Niw  tork 
IN  TOE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25.  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  gone 
from  our  midst  Is  that  lovable  and  out- 
standing American,  the  late  Congress- 
man Sol  Bloom,  whose  death  filled  all 
our  hearts  with  sadness. 

Congressman  Bloom  served  continu- 
ously in  this  House  from  March  4,  1923. 
to  the  time  of  his  death  on  March  7, 
1949.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  over  20 
years  and  as  chairman  of  that  great  com- 
mittee, he  was  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  and  a  potent  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  country  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  our  international  relations. 

The  intensity  of  his  convictions  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  gave  his  best  to 
every  cause  that  he  championed  will  long 
be  remembered  in  this  body.  He  was  re- 
spected by  his  neighbors  and  colleagues 
and  deeply  loved  by  his  many  friends. 

Sol  Bloom  labored  for  the  welfare  of 
all  races,  and  in  the  Twentieth  New  York 
Congressional  District,  which  he  repre- 
sented, one  could  find  inhabitants  of 
many  racial  strains.  He  gave  his  services 
to  humanity  irrespective  of  race,  and  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  to  him  what 
a  man  was  as  long  as  he  was  decent 
and  devoted  to  our  American  in.stitutions. 

The  arduous  duties  of  his  ofQce.  and 
the  sincerity  with  which  he  discharged 
them,  unquestionably  contributed  to 
Sol  s  passing.  We  have  lost  an  able  and 
conscientious  legislator,  and  a  flne  gen- 
tleman. Ke  shall,  however,  remain  in  our 
loving  memory  as  one  who  enriched  oiu: 
association  and  experience  in  this  House. 
We  mourn  his  memory;  we  must  strive 
to  emulate  his  example. 

In  the  years  to  come  I  shall  remember 
his  ability,  his  accomplishments,  his  con- 
structivencss.  his  noble  character,  and  all 
that  he  stood  for.  and  in  my  memory  I 
shall  always  cherish  his  friendship. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
daugiiter  upon  her  great  loss.  May  he 
rest  in  eternal  peaco. 
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Tbomas  Leonard  Oweiu 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25.  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Thomas  Leonasd  Owxifs,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  7th  day 
of  June  1948  recalls  to  our  minds  the  im- 
timely  and  sudden  death  of  the  former 
Congressman.  Thoma>,  L.  Owins.  This 
unforeseen  tragedy  was  a  great  shock  to 
his  family,  friends,  and  constituents. 
ToM.  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by 
those  who  knew  him  best  and  those  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him.  was  on  the 
threshold  of  a  formative  and  successful 
career  as  the  Representative  from  the 
Twelfth  District  of  Illinois  when  death 
overtook  him. 

For  Tom  Owens  life  was  real  and  life 
was  earnest.  As  a  young  man  he  mapped 
out  the  course  that  he  wished  to  pursue 
by  hitching  his  wagon  to  a  star.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Tom  was  an  outstand- 
ing personality  in  the  community  where 
he  made  his  home.  He  had  been  elected 
as  the  Congressman  from  the  Seventh 
District  of  Illinois,  which,  prior  to  the 
reenactment  of  the  State  reapportion- 
ment act,  was  the  most  heavily  popu- 
lated district  in  the  United  States. 

Thobcvs  L.  OwiNs  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago. Cook  County.  DL.  on  the  21st  day 
of  December  1897.  His  life  as  a  boy 
and  as  a  young  man  was  Symbolic  of 
what  perseverance,  courage  and  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  prevailing  opportunities 
can  ultimately  achieve  in  this  great 
country.  He  was  educated  in  the  pa- 
rochial and  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
Including  advanced  study  at  Northwest- 
em  and  DePaul  Universities,  all  of 
which  culminated  in  his  enrollment  as 
a  law  student  at  Loyola  University  from 
which  school  he  graduated  in  1926  and 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  laws  and  master  of  laws. 

His  Intellectual  and  spiritual  training 
as  a  boy  can  best  be  evaluated  by  his 
conduct  as  a  man,  a  father  and  a  public 
dtizea.  Tom  Owzns  was  respected  and 
held  in  high  and  affectionate  regard  by 
all  who  came  in  close  contact  with  him. 
He  was  known  to  despise  bigotry,  intol- 
erance, sham  and  hypocrisy.  In  his  per- 
sonal conduct  and  demeanor  he  evi- 
denced traits  of  character  that  ex- 
pressed frankness,  sincerity,  courage 
and  a  pleasing  and  congenial  person- 
ality that  left  a  lasting  impression  on 
all  those  who  were  privileged  to  asso- 
ciate with  him.  His  inherent  abilities 
extended  beyond  those  appearing  on  the 
horizon  of  the  average  individual.  Quite 
frequently  his  attainments  and  out- 
standing ability  displayed  in  his  pro- 
fession reflected  in  no  small  measure  his 
intellectual  capacity  for  grasping  and 
coping  with  intricate  problems,  both  of 
a  private  and  public  nature. 

Subsequent  to  entering  the  practice  of 
law.  he  elected  to  specialize  in  the  field 


of  labor-management  relation.s  at  a  time 
when  research  and  explorations  in  that 
I>articular  field  were  comparatively  new 
and  rather  limited.  Nevertheless  he  ap- 
plied himself  most  assiduously  to  the 
tasks  before  him  and  l)y  the  reason  of 
the  results  that  he  obtained,  and  for  the 
untiring  efforts  that  he  put  forth,  he 
was  repeatedly  sought  out  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  or  any  other  helpful 
manner  on  committees  dealing  with  la- 
bor laws  by  such  outstanding  institutions 
as  the  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Ameri'^an 
Bar  Associations.  Unfortunately  his 
brilliant  career  in  this  particular  field  of 
endeavor  and  specialty  in  labor  law  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  his  imtimely 
death.  During  his  first  term  in  Congress, 
he  was  given  considerable  recognition 
because  of  the  special  knowledge  and 
talent  that  he  possessed  and  by  means 
of  which  he  was  able  to  make  a  valuable 
contribution  in  the  formulation  of  leg- 
islation dealing  with  labor  relations. 

In  private  life.  Tom  was  always  ready 
to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  so- 
ciety in  that  he  took  an  active  part  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  where  he  resided  with 
his  family. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  and  high  ideals 
who  believed  in  the  American  way  of 
life.  He  became  interested  in  local  civic 
functions,  playgrounds,  schools,  parks, 
and  other  constituent  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  a  law-abiding  community. 
In  advocating  or  supporting  civic  prob- 
lems, he  never  hesitated  to  implement 
in  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  his  neigh- 
bors, friends,  and  associates,  the  ideals 
for  which  he  stood  and  to  which  he 
fully  subscribed. 

He  participated  actively  in  political 
controversies  and  campaigns  and  was  a 
dominate  and  outstanding  leader  in  Re- 
publican politics  in  the  ward  where  he 
made  his  home.  Regardless  of  the  many 
arduous  duties  that  he  assmmed.  he  al- 
ways had  time  for  creating  a  little  happi- 
ness and  laughter  in  life.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  a  rare  gift — in  all  probability 
inherited  from  the  great  race  from  which 
he  sprung.  He  had  a  pleasing  tenor 
voice,  and  this  gift  together  with  his  af- 
fable personality  made  him  a  popular 
figure  in  organizations  where  his  talents 
were  fully  appreciated.  Tom  always 
had  a  song  in  his  heart  for  the  crowd 
when  the  program  began  to  lag  or  tended 
to  become  boresome  or  too  serious. 

His  untimely  passing  in  the  full  bloom 
of  manhood  coupled  with  his  useful, 
promising,  and  brilliant  career,  made  his 
unexpected  death  all  the  more  lament- 
able. He  will  be  long  mourned  and  not 
soon  forgotten.  His  exemplary  conduct 
as  a  lawyer,  citizen,  and  public  official 
was  not  only  highly  commendable,  but 
inspiring  as  well.  The  close,  confiden- 
tial, and  affectionate  relationship  that 
existed  between  CongressoMn  Owens 
and  his  brother  John,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  since  his  admi^on  to  prac- 
tice law,  presented  a  picture  of  love,  con- 
fidence, and  esteem  between  brothers 
that  won  the  admiration  of  all  those  who 
were  privileged  to  observe  this  relation- 
ship. 

Words,  no  nutter  how  well  chosen  or 
sincerely  spoken,  cannot  wipe  out  th« 


heartache  and  sorrow  that  Is  vi.sited 
upon  the  loved  ones  who  remain  to 
mourn  the  departed.  Tom  left  stirvivlng 
him  a  kind,  dutiful,  and  highly  respected 
wife  who  is  the  mother  of  his  three  grow- 
ing and  attractive  children.  Unfor- 
tunately the  death  of  Tom  Owens  de- 
prived his  family  of  the  love  and  protec- 
tion which  he  showered  upon  them  ^ 
a  kind  and  thoughtful  father  and  hus- 
band. Naturally,  his  demise  has  left  a 
void  that  is  Irreplaceable  in  that  family 
and  hearts  upon  which  will  rest  the 
heavy  hand  of  sorrow  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  eulogy  due  Tom  Owens  as  he 
sleeps  and  lives  again  in  the  Great  Be- 
yond is  not  spelled  out  alone  by  fine-spun 
words  or  phrases.  The  acts  and  deeds 
that  he  molded  into  hving  realities  dur- 
ing his  life  transcend  anything  in  impor- 
tance that  might  be  said  of  him  now. 
His  life  is  best  typified  in  the  record  of 
constructive  service,  his  aggressive  and 
dynamic  personality,  his  courage  and 
forthrightness.  and  a  dominant  and 
driving  force  that  never  knew  defeat. 
Because  of  these  respective  attributes 
and  his  spiritual  and  moral  concepts  of 
life  he  militantly,  and  with  confidence, 
traveled  the  long  and  winding  road  that 
ultimately  led  to  success  and  fame. 

His  departure  from  this  earthly  sphere 
was  all  too  sudden.  Where  others  are 
called  to  eternal  rest  amidst  the  shadows 
that  accompany  the  twilight  of  life,  he 
departed  all  too  soon  In  the  glorious  light 
of  a  rising  sun.  Divine  providence  has 
decreed  that  Tom  Owens  should  be  taken 
from  our  midst  and  to  forever  reside  in 
that  celestial  home,  which  we  know  to 
be  a  house  not  built  with  hands. 

It  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
honor  his  memory  today  and  I  am  proud 
and  privileged  to  jom  this  distinguished 
audience  assembled  here  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Tom  Owens,  who,  I  am  sure  will 
always  be  remembered  as  a  man  of  out- 
standing qualities;  a  patriotic  and  loyal 
American;  a  veteran  of  World  War  I;  a 
capable,  industrious,  and  able  lawyer; 
a  constructive  and  outstanding  civic- 
minded  citizen;  a  courageous  and  tal- 
ented public  official;  and  a  loving,  con- 
siderate, kind,  and  protecting  husband 
and  father. 


Jokn  Josepk  Delaney,  Sol  Bloom,  Ami 
Asdrcw  Lawreace  SoBcrs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER  . 

or  HTW   TOCX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  25.  1949 

On  the  life,  charaeur,  and  p<obUc  aenrtec  of 
Hon.  JoHji  JonrR  Oblamkt,  Sol  Bloom, 
and  Ambbbw  Lawssvcs  «**t— .  Ut*  Beptv- 
sentattres  from  tbe  8Utc  at  Hew  Tork. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  occa- 
sions such  as  this  words  rarely  express 
in  adequate  measure  our  full  feeling  of 
respect  and  esteem  for  those  who  hare 
passed  on.  With  the  passing  of  Johw  J. 
OtLAXMT,  Soc  Bloom,  and  Anaxw  L. 
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Sovsvs  the  country  lost  three  greftt 
Americans:  New  Tock  City  kist  three  of 
its  most  nUoed  citiaens:  and  we.  who 
had  the  pleasare  of  serving  vlth  them 
tn  Coocren.  lost  three  very  good  friends. 
Tbe  foQovinc  qoototAoD  from  Rxidjard 
Kipiinc  Is  aprofxis: 


Wbcn  earth's   iast  picture   to   painted,  and 
tike  tabes  are  rwtattd  sDd  dried. 

colan  bave  faded,  and  tbe 
critic  baa  dlad. 
We  aban  twt.  and— faith  «•  shaU  OMd  K— 

It*  &amrn  tar  aa  am  or  two. 
TIU  tbe  Ibater  of  aD  good  amkmeu  shaU 
art  oi  to  work  anew. 


Aaircw  Lavreace  Seaieri 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

cT  vrw  rotx. 
IK  THl  HOC5E  OP  R1PR1SENTATI\-ES 

We4netdn.  Mat  25.  1949 

Od  tbe  Ufe.  diaractcr.  and  public  aerTtce  of 
Boa.  Amasw  Lawbbmcs  SoMns.  late  •  Rep- 
raacntatlTc  irom  tbm  But*  of  Hew  Tora. 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent pa&^ing  from  this  earthly  scene  of 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable  As- 
■■■w  L.  Somas,  has  given  me  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  loss.  My  close  associa- 
tion with  him  gave  me  a  deep  insight  and 
s  grateful  appreciation  of  his  many  won- 
derful qualities  and  abilities. 

AjfDT  SoMus  had  been  a  true  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years.  His  record  in  the 
Co.Tgress  is  flUed  with  great  achievement. 
He  was  an  able  legislator  and  a  fine 
statesman,  servinc  the  Tenth  District  of 
New  York  with  bomn-  and  rare  distinc- 
tion for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  S  xty-ninth 
Congress  and  reelected  to  each  succeed- 
ing Congress.  At  the  time  of  his  pass- 
iBf.  he  was  chairman  of  the  ereat  Pub- 
Ue  Lands  Committee  of  the  Hoase.  His 
lone  experience  afforded  him  many  op- 
portunities to  wield  his  influence  as  a 
strategist  in  the  consideration 
re  of  important  national  leg- 
tslatlon. 

Lone  before  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  Congressman  %if  ■  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Comntfttee  on  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures  and  sponsored  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  and  the  $2.- 
atejMJM  SUbilization  Fund  Act  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  during  his  tenure 
here  and  drafted  the  mine  safety  in- 
spection law.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
his  contributions  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  has  meant  so  much  to 
our  Nation's  progress  and  economic  wel- 
fare. 

Because  of  his  great  modesty  and  dis- 
dain of  ostentation,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  many  Members  of  this  body 
ever  actually  realized  that  Andy  Soacxas 
was  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
IntenwUonal  monetary  problems.  In 
reeecnitlon  of  his  talents  and  Intellec- 
toal  achievements  in  this  field,  our  late 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  as  a 
to  the  Intematiotiai  Monetary 
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4ever  heard  anyone  express  an 
derogatory    word    of    Andt 
ie  was  humble,  friendly,  and 
or  the  welfare  of  all  who  served 
and  the  people  of  his  district 
represented  so  long  and  faith- 
was  always  a  gentleman  and 
highest  esteem  and  effect  ion 
tituents.  who  showed  their 
j^preciation  in  returning  him 
for  13  consecutive  terms, 
well   his  good   and   dls- 
father.  who  for  many  years 
1  iresident  of  the  board  of  educa- 
city  of  New  York.     Like  his 
SoxxKs  was  a  man  pos- 
great    intellectual    integrity, 
his  successful   career  as  a 
he  exemplified  everything 
should  be.     As  an  avia- 
United  States  Marine  Corjjs 
4rld  War  I.  he  served  with  honor 
It  was  only  fitting  that 
sons   should   participate   in 
II  in  like  capacity,  thus  add- 
brilhant  lustre  of  a  family 
with  unique  public  serv- 
jfatriotism. 

turbulent  times,  when  men 
and  proved  ability  are  so 
the  passing  of  Andy  Somers 
loss  not  only  to  all  of  u.«  in 
but  to  the  people  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation  as  well.     I 
good  friend.     I  express  to  his 
and  five  children  my  sin- 
heartfelt    sympathy.     May 
mercy  on  his  soul. 
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which  was  held  in  London  a 
before  the  outbreak  of  World 


R  obert  Lewis  Coffey,  Jr. 

MEMORL\L  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


or   PtNNiVLVANlA 

lOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesday.  May  25,  1949 

character,  and  public  ■errlce  of 

Lrwis  Corrrr.  Ji..  late  a  Rep- 

from  tbe  State  of  Pennsylvania 


ROIBBT 


PI  ODD. 


Mr.    Speaker.    I,    too. 

•  these  moments  to  say  a  word 

Corrry,  v  horn  I  think  I  have 

haps,  with  the  exception  of  my 

colleague   from   Pennsyl- 

KxLLEYl   much  longer  than 

Members  of  the  House.     I  first 

Job  Coffxy  when  he  was  the 

da^^hing,   and   distinguished 

attache  of  the  Embassy  of  the 

in  Santiago.  Chile.     My 

in    the    past    few    moments 

gracioas,  and  gentle,  and  fine 

Bos:    but  let   me  assure  you 

Corrrr  loved  life.    Bob  did 

o  die  then,  or  today,  or  tomor- 

was  handsome,  "a  mirror  of 

mold  of  form,"  yet  a  skilled 

fighter  pllot^-oh.  not  one 

that  In  the  musical  plays  did 

hands";  no:  he  was  a  student 

dynamics,   a   student   of   the 

had  been  through  the  mill 

other  things  had  to  be  dons 


for  the  generation  of  fighter  pilots  now 
in  service  and  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  breach  In 
the  Pennsylvania  delegaticm  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Old  House  Office  Building. 
We  are  a  clannish  crowd,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic  delegation.  We  are 
very  proud  of  each  other.  We  work  very, 
very  closely  together.  Bob  Coffey  s  office 
was  right  next  to  mine  and  right  across 
the  hall  was  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  the  Honor- 
able Fr.'VNCIs  Walter,  where  he  could  keep 
his  eye  on  the  several  of  us  in  that  cor- 
ridor. Day  after  day  in  the  past  3  or 
4  months  we  would  gather  in  my  office 
or  in  that  of  Congressman  Walter  and 
there  settle  great  and  momentous  prob- 
lems of  state.  I  remember  that  in  the 
first  weeks  of  the  session  Bob  wanted  very 
much  to  be  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services:  he  felt  that  he  could 
bring  to  that  committee  all  of  his  ex- 
periences. He  was  a  red-hot  pilot  and  a 
red-hot  Congressman.  But  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  in  accordance 
with  the  great  and  beloved  traditions  of 
this  honorable  and  distinguished  body, 
one  had  to  be  a  good  soldier,  one  had  to 
take  one's  place  in  line,  and  one  had  to 
lx)w  to  seniority  and  abide  one's  time. 

We  said  to  him,  "It  will  not  be  long. 
Bob;  you  will  be  on  there  next  term." 

Well.  Bob  will  never  serve  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  our  loss  and  the 
lOvSs  of  the  Nation. 

Some  people  say  that  they  do  not  care 
whether  they  are  Members  of  this  House 
or  not;  some  say,  "Maybe  I  will  not  run 
this  year,  it  was  not  my  idea  anyhow"; 
but  not  Coffey.  He  loved  every  minute 
of  the  'few — sadly  few — weeks  and 
months  that  he  was  with  us  as  a  Member. 
Let  me  assure  you  again.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  minute  he  loved. 

It  so  happened,  as  several  of  my  col- 
leacufs  have  remini.'iced  in  this  eulogy, 
that  Bob  and  I  had  dinner  the  night  be- 
fore he  left  on  recess  because  I  was  leav- 
ing by  plane  the  next  morning  at  9 
o'clock  for  Cuba.  He  took  the  pains  to 
bring  to  me  a  little  present  of  greeting 
that  he  wanted  me  to  deliver  to  a  hiLs- 
band  and  wife  who  had  .served  with  him 
in  Chile,  Commander  Hal  Thompson 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Julie,  a  gracious 
Chilean  lady.  It  was  on  Thursday  In 
Habana  at  the  American  chancelry 
offices  that  the  American  Ambassador 
brought  to  me  Bob  Coffey's  friend  and 
said.  "This  Is  the  fabulous  friend  of  your 
fabulous  friend." 

So.  today,  for  the  few  of  us  who  had 
the  chance  to  enjoy  the  intimacy  and 
the  humor  and  the  friendship  of  Bob 
Coffey.  I  am  privileged  to  add  these  few 
words.  Progress  and  a  jet  pilot  are 
words  that  in  themselves  are  synony- 
mous. I  said  to  Coffey  time  and  time 
again,  "Bob.  you  are  no  boy  any  more. 
Why  not  stop  fooling  around  with  those 
things?  You  will  kill  yourself  someday. 
Jet  fighters  are  for  kids."  He  said, 
"Look,  Flood,  there  are  bugs  In  those 
things.  I  am  going  to  find  out  where 
they  are." 

He  did  and  he  died. 

"Better  love  hath  no  man.** 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  good,  good 
friend,  not  a  gentleman  by  an  act  of 
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Congress  or  as  an  ofllcer  of  the  Air  Force, 
but  a  born  gentleman,  a  great  soldier, 
ah.  let  me  assure  you.  a  wonderful  father, 
a  loving  husband. 

He  !•  not  dead. 

As  we   that   are   left  shall  die. 

A<e  shaU  not  weary  him. 

Nor  the   year*  condemn. 

At  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

And  In  the  morning. 

Vie  Khali  remember  him. 

My  heart  breaks  to  think  of  his  lovely 
and  gracious  wife — his  children.  But 
how  proud  these  young  ones  can  be — a 
noble  heritage,  a  hero  father,  a  great 
name — he  will  come  to  them  out  of  the 
east  on  the  wings  of  morning — until  the 
day  when  they  join  him  in  "the  wild  blue 
yonder." 

I  am  sad  today  at  his  passing.  May 
God  have  mercy  on  his  soul. 


John  Joseph  Delaney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NXW   TORX 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday.  May  25,  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  John  Joseph  Deu\ni:t,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  our 
hearts  were  saddened  upon  the  passing 
last  November  of  our  dear  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  J.  Delaney^,  who  represented  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  for  many  years. 

Congressman  Delane"*.  affectionately 
known  to  virtually  all  of  us  as  Jack,  has 
left  behind  him  a  record  of  which  any 
man  may  well  be  proud.  Through  the 
many  years  of  my  per.«:onal  friendship 
and  close  association  with  Jack  Delaney, 
I  was  happy  to  learn  on  cotmtless  occa- 
sions the  warmth  of  his  heart  and  the 
gentleness  of  hLs  spirit.  From  the  very 
first  day  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
great  body  he  was  exceedingly  kind  and 
considerate  to  me.  He  willingly  offered 
me  his  good  counsel  and  sound  advice  on 
the  multitude  of  problems  and  Intricate 
legislation  procedure  with  which  I  be- 
came confronted.  As  a  new  Meml)er.  I 
greatly  profited  by  his  sane  advice  and 
friendly  counsel  and  have  always  pro- 
foundly appreciated  his  kindness  in  ex- 
tending to  me  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom 
and  experience  gained  from  many  years 
of  devoted  and  valued  ser\'ice  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  great  misfortune  to  be 
totally  physically  incapacitated  and  con- 
fined to  the  Naval  Medical  Center  at 
Bethesda,  Md.,  when  my  beloved  friend 
and  colleague  passed  away.  I  was  quite 
ill  at  the  time  and  overcome  with  a  feel- 
ing df  despair  and  frustration  when  I 
realized  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  pay  my  last  respects  in  person  to  my 
friend  whose  memory  will  always  linger 
with  me  throughout  the  remaining  days 
of  my  journey  throtigh  life. 

XCV— App. 205 


Jack  Dslamiy  loved  hfe  and  good  fel- 
lowship. Due  to  his  ready  Irish  wit  and 
congenial  manner  It  was  only  natural 
that  he  had  many  close  and  loving 
friends.  It  is  Indeed  a  great  personal 
satisfaction  to  me  to  feel  that  I  was 
included  in  that  category. 

In  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
Jack  Delaney  served  10  terms  of  faithful 
service  in  the  House  and  only  2  weeks 
prior  to  his  death  had  l>een  reelected  lo 
serve  in  this  Eighty-first  Congress.  The 
substantial  majority  he  received  from 
the  people  of  his  district  clearly  demon- 
strated the  confidence  and  respect  they 
had  for  a  man  who  had  given  so  much 
of  his  time  and  unselfish  efforts  in  fur- 
therance of  their  .needs  ant*  welfare. 
The  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  entire  Nation  have 
lost  in  the  death  of  Representative  De- 
laney a  great  statesman,  a  loyal  Ameri- 
can, and  a  true  Christian  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  may  I  say 
that  Jack  Delaney  vas  a  good  husband, 
a  devoted  father,  and  a  warm  and  loyal 
friend.  He  has  left  to  his  fine  family 
the  heritage  of  a  good  name  and  the 
achievements  of  a  career  upon  which  the 
people  of  the  State  il  New  York  and  the 
country  can  look  with  pride.  May  Al- 
mighty God  in  his  wisdom  and  mercy 
grant  him  the  peace  and  rest  which  he 
has  so  richly  earned.  May  his  faithful 
and  loving  wife,  his  fine  son,  and  his 
lovely  daughter,  be  consoled  by  the  fact 
that  "Pop's "  life  was  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing his  fellow  man.  Because  of  his  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  greatness  of  char- 
acter he  enriched  the  lives  of  all  who 
were  fortunate  enough  o  be  touched  by 
his  fine  and  ennobling  influence.  May 
his  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  rest  in  peace. 


Soil  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  nacuriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTXD  STATES 

Thursday.  May  26  (legislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  essay 
by  Robert  Marshall,  of  the  Woodstock. 
High  School.  Woodstock.  Va..  which  won 
the  top  award  of  a  $50  savings  bond  in 
the  soil -conservation  essay  program  for 
1949  sponsored  by  supervisors  of  the  Lord 
Fairfax  Soil  Conservation  District,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Frederick.  Clarke, 
Warren,  and  Shenandoah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

aAVS  TH«  son, — tMxn  n  wo  auaaiiiuiB  roa 
paooocnvi  son. 

(By  Revert  Marshall,  WooCUtock  High 
School) 

"Its  my  land.  I  am  going  to  keep  It," 
•ays  the  farmer,  as  he  looks  acrosa  the  rolling 
countryside  which  stretches  forth  mUt  aft«r 


m!le.    "lij  crops  are  growing,    Theyll  grow 
next  year." 

But  wait  a  tew  years — parhaps  SO.  perhaps 
16,  maybe  only  3  or  4.  One  day  U  «tU  b« 
noticeable  that  the  stand  ot  corn  on  tha 
slopes  IS  not  so  good.  There'll  be  a  patch  ut 
•ubaoU  on  tbe  hump  ot  the  tleld  wbara  than 
used  to  t>e  uothluK  but  good  topao^ 
Thieves  have  been  at  work  here  SUeut. 
sinister,  uxmoticed;  the  rain  and  the  wind 
have  picked  up  many  tons  of  the  farm's  moat 
precious  powasston  and  hauled  It  away.  Ua 
then  robs  the  rest  of  the  farm  of  manure. 
Ume.  and  fertiliser  In  an  effort  to  make  the 
subsoil  productive  and  to  b<>«l  the  ugly  scars 
of  erosion. 

Look  a  Uttle  further  and  a  small  gully  will 
be  noticeable  In  the  cornfield — and  another, 
and  another.  Small  gullies  grew  swiftly  Into 
lar^e  gullies,  and  all  gullies  are  ugly  searing 
scurs  on  the  earth:  unheuled  scars  which 
proclaim  that  the  lifebloud  of  the  farm 
Is  washing  away— polluting  streams  and  silt- 
ing reservoirs  and  harbors 

Thl5  isn't  some  vague  problem  one  can 
t;hrug  ofl  and  iesve  for  the  people  of  the 
dust  bowl  to  worry  about  It  cannot  b« 
dismissed  as  a  predicament  of  the  bill  farme.-. 
It  happens  on  man  than  i>0  percent  of  our 
'  farms.  Sheet  erosion  cun  do  Us  wurk  oa 
a  very  slight  slope  as  can  be  seen  all  about  us. 

Erosion  Is  a  poison  which  can  easily  kill 
the  farm  But  there  are  medicines  with 
wilch  to  fight  that  poison  Grasses  and 
legumes,  treec,  shrubs,  contour  farming, 
ponda— tbeee  will  immunize  the  land  SKalust 
ercsloti's  attacks,  and  nurse  it  back  to  health 
If  the  poison  has  begun  to  take  hold.  The 
farmer  is  the  doctor,  armed  with  tried  and 
true  techniques  developed  over  the  years  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  with  Tamiers 
and  other  agricultural  agencies  Six  mtlUon 
farmers  must  believe  this 

Soil  conservation  Is  the  youngest  of  all 
agrlcultiu-al  sciences—applying  all  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  land  Farmers  have  organ- 
ized over  2,000  soil-conservation  dLitrlcts  for 
the  quick  application  of  this  knowledge  to 
their  farms.  This  is  of  vital  Importance 
to  all. 

Some  10.000  farmers  reporting  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  report  an  average  ol  a 
3«-i>ercent  increase  In  crop  yields  of  better 
quality  due  to  the  application  of  soll-ajn- 
servatlon  measures  to  their  farms  -  3  acres 
doing  more  than  4  seres,  and  beat  of  all  they 
are  keeping  the  fertile  topsoll  on  their  farms. 

Erosion  not  only  altecu  the  fanner  «nd  his 
crops,  but  It  also  has  lU  effect  on  roads  and 
adjacent  lands.  There  are  3,0004>00  miles  of 
public  roads  in  the  United  SUtea.  Tbeaa 
roads  necessarily  cut  tbe  terrain  at  all  angles, 
and  divert  run -off  from  its  natural  flow. 
When  the  natural  course  of  water  U  inter- 
cepted and  proper  protection  ts  not  given  to 
the  highway  ditch  throut;h  applied  soil-con- 
servation measures,  deep  gullies  are  formed 
parallel  to  the  highway  from  smaller  gullies 
on  the  land  above.  Often  the  eroslonal 
debris  from  these  gullies  and  highway  ditches 
Is  deposited  on  good  agricultural  land.  Un- 
less special  precaution  ts  exercised  In  the  pro- 
tection of  drainage  ways,  and  the  design  and 
location  of  culverts,  the  run-off  from  roads 
will  cut  guUlee  li  to  the  land  along  the  road- 
way. In  recent  years  progress  has  been  made 
m  the  control  and  disposition  of  run-off 
waters  on  highways,  roads,  farm  lane*  and 
adjoining  fields  and  forest — obssrvatlon  will 
show  we  have  only  begun,  but  we  do  have 
much  of  the  know-how. 

Man  has  a  habit  of  wasting  nature's  glfu 
to  him.  Nowbere  baa  ovir  waste  been  greater 
than  in  the  mlsuas  of  our  land  A  survey 
which  was  taken  in  1984  showsd  that  we  had 
let  eroelon  badly  damage  or  ruin  about 
282.000,000  acrea  of  our  crop  and  graalng 
lands.  Another  775.000.000  of  crop,  gracing, 
forest,  and  other  kinds  of  land  had  erodsd  to 
extent.   Ihts  U  tragic,  bacsusa  so  many 
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tb«  topaoll  has  been  retnored  frotn  large  areas 
The  Na'.icn  and  the  leaa  productive 
ia  betng  fannad  ta  Biany  pteoes. 
About  SOO.OOO  acraa  of  good  land  Is  being 
to  go  down  to  ruin  each  y«ar — 10.000 
And  we  now  hare  the  soil 
frtinlgnri  to  prerent  It. 
Sot!  coDaerratlon  ia  ererybodTs  )oto  A 
SM.T  ethical  attitude  u  required  hj  all.  In 
wrhlch  the  propw  vh  and  conaerratlon  of 
natural  and  human  ttmanuttm  Ir  regarded  as 
a  nMral  duty — a  correct  and  lasting  econ- 
omy  will  follow 

Tdday  the  Com  Belt  Is  one  of  the  larger 
mrmm  being  ilamatnil  Old  Man  River  carries 
memm  TSO.OOOjtOO  tooa  of  tills  fertile  soil  Into 
tha  Oulf  of  Mexico  year  after  year — to  say 
tyi<hf»*g  of  Its  devastating  floods.  The  funds 
to  repair  the  dasu^e  must  come  from  the 
land  that  Is  left  Throughout  the  country 
aborn  lOCOOO.OCO  acres  cf  cropland  on 
farma  that  cover  around  250.000.000  acres  are  ■ 
BOW  being  damaged  at  a  critically  severe  rate. 
•nils  means  that  ylHds  Dram  about  a  fourth 
of  thf  land  now  being  used  for  crops  will  be 
coosklerably  lower  wuhln  10  or  12  jears  un- 
laaa  -4  1  eooacrTation  mea^ircs  are  adopted. 
But  pnja4>t  action  can  prevent  most  of  this 
poMottal  damage.  We  must  have  the  will 
iodott. 

The  United  States  has  much  high  produc- 
Ing  soil,  cotnpared  with  other  food-producing 
arsaa.  It  is  a  shame  that  It  has  had  such 
poor  care.  One  hundred  mlllkm  acres  of 
cropland  have  been  lost  completely  by  al- 
lowmg  water  to  wash  It  away.  There  are  only 
4a0j000.000  tUlaMe  acrsa  of  Und  left.  This  ts 
laas  than  3Vs  acres  par  Individual  for  our  ever- 
Inersaslng  population  of  some  140AX)  000. 
O  r  number  cf  acres  will  not  Increase.  Thesa 
are  being  lost  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million 
•ach  13  months  to  the  same  enemy — soil  ero- 
Bloa.  Mine  acres  out  ot  every  ten  are  subject 
to  this  damage. 

First,  we  murt  aU  maka  our  conuibutlon 
to  tha  wise  tiaa  and  oonacrratlon  of  our  nat- 
ural rasoairccs  wharever  we  are.  I  quote  from 
the  Southern  Planter  of  March  1947:  "Pic- 
tured on  this  page  la  the  soil  and  moisture 
aavlng  program  of  tha  Lord  Pairfax  Soil 
Oanaarvatlon  District,  embracing  Prederlck. 
Clarfca.  Warren,  and  Shenandoah  Countiaa  ta 
Virginia  Tills  is  the  most  concise  statement 
of  the  over -all  problem  of  conserving  and 
using  productive  soil  and  rainfall  that  haa 
eomc  to  otir  attention.  Every  agency,  clvVe 
and  educational.  Interested  In  the  agriculture 
and  people  of  the  district,  has  joined  with  the 
BoU  Conservation  Service  In  one  big  effort  to 
teve  the  plan  put  Into  operation  on  farms 
of  that  rich  agricultural  region. 

The  record  of  sccompllshment  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  la  one  of  the  finest  In 
American  agriculture.  Farms  In  this  pro- 
gram are  yielding  more  at  less  cost. 

For  lartar  jialds  cf  bettor  crops  for  better 
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EZtTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

rtON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOCTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  teNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursc  ay.  May  26  (legislative  day  of 
Sunday.  May  2i}.  1949 

Mr  M  JNDT.  Mr.  President.  In  these 
days  of  bitter  controversy  and  jealoas 
armamei  lUs.  it  is  good  at  times  to  reflect 
upon  th«  manner  In  which  the  people  of 
the  Wen  ern  Hemisphere  hate  come  to 
Hve  at  p*  ace  with  one  another  and  to  co- 
operate f'ith  each  other  for  the  common 
was  my  pleasure  recently  to 
m  Inter-Amerlcan  seminar  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  1  offer  th« 
Ust  of  t  lat  addreM  for  printing  In  the 
Appcndl: ;  of  today's  Rgcoao. 

betng  no  objrctlon,  the  addreii 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  >n  the  Rgcoao, 
as  follon  %: 

Outlng|tlshed  platform  asaoclatas.  fellow 
all,  I  appreciate  sincerely  the 
thoughtrilneas  of  the  chairman  in  asking 
you  to  es'  abllah  a  more  balanced  appearance 


good      I 
addreas 


out  in  the  audience  Instead  of  having  col- 
lected yourselves  exclualvely  to  the  left  of 
the  room,  as  you  had  originally,  because  as 
one  who  feels  that  too  many  people  are  now 
going  too  far  to  the  left  in  too  many  places. 
I  am  glad  to  &ee  you  keep  close  to  the  center 
of  the  aisle;  and  It  also  makes  it  easier,  of 
course,  for  a  person  having  the  privUege  and 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  this  fine  as- 
semblage. I  am  mighty  happy  that  I  was 
chosen  to  come  down  from  the  Hill  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  Congress,  and  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  think  out  loud  with 
you  for  a  while  alxsut  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  close  to  the  hearts  of  everybody  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  think  that  you  have  started  something 
of  great  importance  In  this  Latin -American 
Trainee  Seminar  which  you  are  just  conclud- 
ir»g.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is 
the  first  time  that  you  have  ever  been 
brought  together,  here,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  in  this 
building,  to  conclude  your  Individual  train- 
ing courses  with  a  collective  organized  inter- 
change of  experiences  and  Ideas  such  as  that 
in  which  you  are  now  participating. 

Prophecy,  as  you  all  know.  Is  something 
rather  dangerous  for  a  man  to  engage  in  who 
earns  his  living  in  the  tricky  art  of  politics. 
Nevertheless.  I  dare  prophesy  that  this  will 
not  be  the  last  time  that  the  Pan  American 
Union  Invites  you  to  tise  its  buildings,  its 
resources.  Its  personnel,  and  its  guidance  to 
conclude  such  a  series  of  training  experiences 
by  having  group  disctisslons  and  general 
plenary  sessions  such  as  you  are  now  having 
here  today 

In  fact.  I  dare  to  hope  that  his  movement 
grows  and  expands  and  t)ecomes  even  more 
significant  than  it  Is  today.  I  can  certainly 
envision  in  my  mind  that  next  year,  and 
perhaps  in  the  years  after  that,  you  will  add 
many  days  to  the  three  which  you  are  utilis- 
ing in  this  particular  session  for  this 
seminar. 

I  hope  that  you  will  add  additional  speak- 
ers, additional  discussion  opporttinltles,  ad- 
ditional challenges  to  your  minds  and  your 
hearts  and  your  souls  growing  out  of  confer- 
ences of  this  type,  and  that  they  will  stead- 
Uy  e.xpand  In  significance  and  in  usefulness. 

I  would  think  that  we  might  well  add  to 
an  organization  chart,  such  as  the  one  I  was 
privileged  to  Inspect  a  few  mlnutea  ago  here 
on  the  platform,  something  which  should 
become  a  regular  recurring  experience  for 
you.  and  for  others  who  follow  after  you  to 
study  here  In  our  Government  offices  and  In 
the  schools  of  the  United  States;  something 
which  you  might  call  an  inter-American 
citlsenshtp  Institute  or  an  Inter-American 
leadership  institute  or  conference,  in  which. 
Instead  of  for  3  days,  perhaps  for  2  weeks 
or  more  you  would  l>e  brought  together  as 
representatives  of  all  the  countries  in  this 
hemisphere  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  study 
techniques  of  self-government. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  Canada  la  included 
In  this  seminar;  If  not.  I  think  Canada  might 
well  be  Included  to  ouike  the  thing  com- 
pletely universal  for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  can  envision  out  of  2  weeks  spent  together, 
representing  all  the  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, at  the  citizenship  level,  and  at  the 
level  of  young  people  most  of  whom  expect 
to  dsdlcste  their  lives  to  public  service  and 
■ovsrnment  service,  tbst  tremendous  dlvl- 
drads  can  rome  flowing  down  the  corridor 
of  time  in  ths  ysars  ahead  If  we  held  hcra 
such  an  annual  Institute  ui  leadership  (or 
the  We*i«rn  Hemisphere,  Wt  eoutd  spend 
at  least  two  full  weeks  on  the  )cb  of  pieet* 
ing  Uti(*ther  and  ditriiwitng  In  round-table 
eonferencjts  the  problems  thst  peot)le  must 
meet  these  dsys.  Ute  wsys  to  solve  them,  and 
ways  tu  cooperate  together  to  continue  to 
ke^  the  Western  Uetnisphere  Ood's  chosen 
area  of  opportunity.  I  Just  throw  that  out 
to  you  as  a  challenge  and  as  a  hope  (ur  the 
futujre. 
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We  have  had  3  days  of  it  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve if  you  could  have  had  2  weeks  of  this 
exp)erience.  you  would  have  achieved  even 
more,  and  that  the  friendships  that  you 
formed,  the  associations  that  you  make,  the 
contacts  that  you  develop,  the  understand- 
ings thut  evolve  from  meetings  of  this  type 
would  be  certain  to  pay  dividends  to  every 
country  represented  here,  and  to  the  collec- 
tive enterprise  that  we  like  to  call  the  Pan 
American  Union  or  pan-Americanism,  or  Just 
simply  tiie  great  fanaiiy  of  free  governments 
that  InhaDlt  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  I  understand  the  situation  correctly, 
most  of  you  are  what  we  would  refer  to  in 
American  governmental  slang  as  "bureau- 
crats," and  there  are  more  complimentary 
terms.  I  must  concede,  that  you  can  attach 
to  a  citizen  these  days  than  to  call  him  a 
"bureaucrat."  But  bureaucrats  have  had  a 
great  break  in  America — in  the  United  States, 
I  should  say — a  great  break,  this  week  be- 
cause in  every  echelon  cf  government,  on 
every  radio,  and  in  every  newspaper,  and  the 
magazines  that  followed.  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  executive  departments,  good 
alert  citizens  throughout  the  coimtry  took 
time  off  this  week  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man 
that  I  have  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
world's  l>est  bureaucrat.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
markable experience  that  we  Jointly  under- 
went this  week  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI,  commemorated  25  years  of 
consecutive  leadership  of  the  Federal  Btireau 
of  Investigation. 

I  think  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  record  should  be 
a  challenge  to  young  men  and  women  like 
you  whom  I  hope,  whom  I  sincerely  hope, 
expect  to  devote  your  lives  primarily  to  be- 
ing bureaucrats — because  bureaucrats,  after 
all,  are  the  people  who  make  government 
operate — they  make  It  work.  Fellows  In  Jobs 
like  mine  can  appropriate  the  money  and 
can  pass  the  laws  and  establish  the  guide 
posts — then  we  go  home  nnd  go  fishing  or  go 
out  and  campaign  for  reelection  If  It's  an 
election  year. 

Fellows  like  President  Truman  and  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  can  take  the  guide 
posts  that  we  establish  in  Congress  because 
ours  Is  a  representative  govemnrent  where 
the  guide  posts  are  established  by  Congress 
and  not  by  the  President,  but  the  Executive 
In  the  White  House,  and  those  In  the  depart- 
ments at  the  top  levels  take  our  guide  posts 
and  assign  them  and  parcel  them  out  to 
other  people  under  them  In  order  that  the 
goals  are  attained.  So  the  people  who  actu- 
ally do  the  work  that  make  governments  run 
are  the  bureaucrats  who  get  these  eventual 
operational  assignments  and  responsibili- 
ties. You  couldn't  any  more  have  govern- 
ment without  bureaucrats  than  you  could 
go  fishing  without  fishhooks.  Thtis,  being 
a  bureaucrat  is  an  honor  and  a  distinction 
because  it  offers  a  great  field  for  construc- 
tive responsible  service. 

COOD    BTBEAUCBATS    VZXSTS    BAD    BmEAUCVATS 

Tou  have  been  doing  something  practical 
and  constructive  In  making  a  direct  contact 
with  the  problems  and  people  who  are  work. 
Ing  In  the  bureaus  In  Washington.  Tou 
have  worked  with  some  mighty  fine  ones  snd 
you  have  seen  some  mighty  poor  ones  because 
we  have  both  kinds.  The  thing  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  Is  to  discover  why  it  is  that  there 
are  bad  buraauerats  in  ths  Oovarnment  of 
the  United  8tat«s  and  what  thoy  are  douig 
that  you  should  avoid  doing,  and  why  it  is 
that  there  are  good  bureaucrau  lo  tbs  Oov« 
•mment  of  the  United  States  sad  what  they 
are  doing  that  you  should  try  to  Uaiute 
and  that  you  eould  try  to  Improve  upon. 
We  are  happy  and  proud  that  you  do  tu  the 
honor  to  study  otir  system  of  government 
In  this  manner. 

I  think  you  can  carry  back  to  your  respec- 
tive coimtrtes  ths  fact  that  you  were  meet> 
Ing  hers  In  Waahington.  at  a  tlms  numy 
of  the  Intelligent  and  waU-tnXonnsd  people 
of  ths  country  took  time  off  to  pay  tribuM 


not  to  a  Senator  or  to  a  Representative  or 
to  a  President  or  a  Cabinet  Member,  or  a 
diplomat,  but  they  took  time  off  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  bureaucrat — J.  Edgar  Hoover — 
who  has  established  as  successful  a  record  of 
public  service  as  anytxxiy  In  the  history  of 
the  country  which  you  are  now  visiting.  A 
man  who  is  certain  to  be  longer  rememt>ered 
In  history  lxx}ks  than  many  American  Presi- 
dents have  k>een.  A  man  who  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  success  of  his  country  than 
a  numk^er  of  Just  average  ordinarv'  Presidenta 
of  the  United  States  because  Hoover  has 
demonstrated  that  by  skill,  and  energy,  and 
fair  play,  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  courage, 
he  was  able  to  establish  a  division  of  gov- 
ernment that  members  of  t>oth  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  this  country  honor,  sup- 
port, and  applaud  with  equal  vigor  and  en- 
thtisiasm.  It  should  be  a  real  inspiration 
to  you  to  realize  that  Hoover  did  all  this 
while  serving  In  the  capacity  of  a  bureau- 
crat.    Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

rotra  gbeat  rAcroas  in  the   wtstexn 
mMisPHEaz 

I  suppose  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  are  so  fortunate  In  so  many 
ways  that  sometimes  we  sort  of  think  that 
If  we  could  Just  protect  the  things  we  have, 
things  would  be  good  enough  t)ecause  it  cer- 
talnly  Is  true  that  by  comparison  with  the 
sorry  conditions  prevailing  in  so  much  of 
Europe  and  with  the  sad  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  so  much  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  other 
areas  of  the  world  that  we.  in  the  hemisphere 
known  as  the  Western  Hemisphere,  are  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate. 

We  have  peace  which  Is  one  thing  of  tre- 
mendous importance  as  anybody  connected 
with  either  of  'he  late  wars  can  well  under- 
stand; we  have  more  of  peace  than  Is  avail- 
able to  people  living  any  other  place  under 
the  whole  canopy  of  Heaven. 

We  have  freedom  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; we  have  more  of  freedom  than  Is 
available  to  people  living  an3rwhere  else  In 
the  who^e  wide  world.  True,  everybody  Isnt 
equally  free.  The  Western  Hemisphara 
doesn't  stake  out  any  claim  as  to  going  Into 
competition  with  God's  Heaven,  but  aside 
from  that,  we  appnxxlmate  that  wonderful 
area  of  freedom  and  fair  play  more  closely 
than  the  people  of  other  hemispheres  or 
other  areas. 

We  have  more  of  opportunity  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  than  is  available  to  people 
In  any  other  region  of  the  universe;  more 
people  have  more  chances  to  have  mors 
success  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  any- 
where else. 

We  also  have  more  security  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  they  have  anywhere  else  In 
the  world;  fewer  people  have  to  shudder  at 
night  that  somebody's  going  to  come  In  and 
rout  them  out  of  their  beds  and  truitdle 
them  off  to  Jail;  fewer  people  have  to  w<MTy 
about  that  here  than  In  any  other  area  of 
the  world.  Fewer  people  have  to  worry  about 
starvation;  fewer  people  have  to  worry 
about  unemployment — we  have  more  erf 
sectirlty  of  every  kind  In  this  Hemisphere 
Just  au.  we  have  more  of  peace  and  more  at 
freedom  and  m<x'e  of  opportunity. 

Now,  I  think,  despite  those  facts,  dcsptta 
the  fact  that  any  hooest  umpire  of  the  gama 
ol  life  would  have  to  eoocluda  that  the  W«st« 
•ni  Baoilaptaors  baa  man  d  tbost  four  asaeii« 
tlal  ftuKtaoMOtal  tttmmM  of  happy  imaff 
and  good  fortune  than  paopls  snywbere  ^asu 
All  or  us  would  qttlekly  tastlfy  that  ovm  to 
wa  do  not  bava  anoufb  of  them.  Wa  wMi 
wa  bad  man.  Wa  wlab  It  were  unnscsasary 
to  maintain  armias  and  navlaa  .nd  air  corps 
at  great  expeosa.  Wa  wtab  tbat  unplaaaant- 
naas  never  davalopad  batwaen  sny  ot  tba 
neighbors  of  otv  wbola  family  of  WsetarB 
Hemlshpere  countries,  but  people  being  hu- 
man, and  human  iMtngs  what  they  are.  we 
can't  hope  for  perfsetloa.  We  Just  have  to 
move  in  that  direction,  and  so  we 
Intar-AmericaA  conferences.   Pan- 


unions,  and  a  seminar  like  thla  which  I  hope 
will  grow  to  even  greater  proportions,  as  I 
have  said,  and  beeome  an  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  leadership  bringing  people  into 
these  conferences  who  are  going  to  lead  the 
American  Republicans  10  years  from  now 
Instead  of  always  bringing  In  the  people  who 
have  probably  already  had  the  Jobs  10  years 
too  long. 

I  like  to  look  ahead.  L*t  tis  bring  In  the 
young  leaders  of  each  country  to  plan  and 
to  propose  new  programs.  We  will — we  must 
have  armies.  We  must  have  navies — but  we 
must  also  have  conference  rooms — inter- 
American  agreements,  and  Ixiards  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  folks  who  utliire  peaceful  methods 
of  understanding  instead  of  wartime  meth- 
ods of  destruction  in  order  to  attain  a  com- 
mon area  of  agreement.  Pieedom  we  have 
U^  great  abundance  here,  but  one  can  almost 
ne.er  get  too  much  freedom  and  If  we  can 
make  it  available  to  certain  elements  on  our 
contments.  not  now  having  it.  If  we  can 
make  it  increasingly  available  to  all  despite 
any  differences  they  may  have  In  politics  or 
economics  or  color  or  race  or  religion,  the 
further  we  can  expand  freedom  the  better 
we  build  I  think  upon  a  soimd  and  firm 
fotindation. 

THK     MACIC     FOSUUIA — StXtjRXll      ANS 

OPPoaTtrxmr 

I  think  those  other  two  terms  I  have 
talked  about — opportunity  and  security — 
are  probably  the  magic  formula  by  which 
the  world  progresses.  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  people  of  the  Iron  curtain 
countries  are  so  unhappy  is  because  they 
have  neither  opportunity  nor  security.  Hu- 
man beings,  generally,  no  matter  how 
humble  their  place  In  life,  no  naatter  how 
limited  their  education.  Just  hate  to  b« 
pushed  around  by  someone  else  all  the  time. 
I  suppose  along  with  all  the  other  dllBculties 
of  living  in  a  land  of  tyranny,  of  living  un- 
der conditions  such  as  I  saw  the  people  liv- 
ing under  when  I  visited  Rtissla,  atul  v  hen 
I  visited  Caechoslovakia  under  the  Com- 
munist regime  where  men  are  afraid  to  say 
anything,  afraid  to  go  anywhere,  afraid  to 
do  anything  because  some  politician  Is  go- 
ing to  come  along  and  push  them  around.  Is 
the  fact  that  such  a  life  makes  cowards  out 
of  human  beings. 

I  think  that  we.  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, must  cling  closely  to  freedom,  must 
ding  closely  to  opportunity,  peace,  and  se- 
curity. Pretty  much.  I  think,  civilization 
marches  up  a  ladder  In  which  the  rungs  are 
alternately  marked,  aectuity  and  opportu- 
nity— and  opportunity  and  security — and 
security  and  opportunity,  again.  Every  now 
and  then  some  government  or  some  age  of 
clvilizeoion  emphaalaes  one  too  much,  and 
deexnphaslzes  the  other  too  much.  We  must 
avoid  that. 

If  we  emphasize  security  too  much  we  kill 
off  opportunity.  We  then  give  security  to 
everybody  at  a  level  nobody  wants.  We  then 
give  security  to  everylxxly  under  conditions 
that  nobody  desires.  We  then  give  the  kmd 
of  security  that  people  enjoy  at  Alcatraz.  out 
In  San  Francisco  Bay.  and  Atlanta.  Ua..  in 
the  Federal  peniUntlary— the  klxkd  d  saeu* 
rlty  that  is  safe  enough  IX  you  ara  looked 
up  for  life  m  a  penitaotiary.  Tou  ai«  pretty 
safe  tttere  from  baiag  alwt  at  by  aoybody 
else.  Tou  aM  pntttf  mtmn  atatBal  loataf 
your  >ob  bocauaa  yon  aaat  fat  Mtt  If  yod 
want  to  wbaa  you  ara  ta  jtA.  Ton  bava 
aooqilata  aoaorliy  fraas  tba  aundpoint  ot 
gatttaf  maala  baeatiaa  tba  Fadaral  law  pro- 
vides you  must  faad  tba  prtaoears,  Mobody 
la  fotas  to  ataal  asytbiaf  tnm  fo«  to  Jail 
baaaoas  you  bavant  got  anytintn  aad  ciant 
ftt  anythlac— «o  you  have  §o€  aoaurtty.  But 
that  kind  at  aseurlty,  the  ktod  of  security 
that  HlUer  gave  hU  vlettoia  and  tbat  Stalin 
gives  hU  political  prisoners,  and  that  the 
dictators  arotud  the  world  give  people  in 
prison  Is  not  wtiat  we  vant  in  the  Western 
Hemlsphers  as  our  goaL    It  Is  not  what  we 
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•M 


■fli 


l^i% 


oppor- 
Taa  CBB   cTre  people   Um  kind  c€ 

t»  Um   ]UDgl« 

to  maytxnij 

portontty  ao  tnt  aad  ae  fancval  UMt  Um 
•Hrays  attack  tiM  weak  and  ao 
tba  !•«  or  tbe  voatA  mat  tb»  cUw  be- 
Ukc  lav  of  the  land      Too  can  en- 
opporttinlty  ao  that  tboae  wbo 
tt  la  trae,  get   tbe  baa* 

bkTe  the  ntoet  power 
people  tn  tbe  euea- 
auntty  to  sofler.  That  kind  ot  opportunity 
aa  tbe  kind  cl  aeetmty  whk:li  denica 
oC  cgnaaaton  and  locks  him  up 
IB  •  ilaii  camp.  So.  I  tbink  the  secret  for- 
■nMft  tbtat  W9  are  xaytB^  to  make  work  for 
•eerytody  is  tbe  W<vt«m  HimlaplMr>  )»  to 
fet  tbe  proper  balarre  Ulf  M,u  aecortty 
■■d  opportunftT — trying  to  bake  a  rake  which 
wfB  be  a  good  gowinment  cake  because  we 
mix  the  Ingredleou  <rf  ihe  recipe  In  exactly 
propartkms  and  balance.  That 
try  to  glTe  people  In  our 
opportunity  which 
araitaMe  to  a  tree  cttlaen  which 
win  Bot  in  any  way  ln]ure  opportunity  that 
other  people  alao  hare  a  right  to  ezercue 

We  of  this  h— lapliere  are  trying  to  give 
paopla  the  «ppart«nt^  aad  security  ol  law; 
tba  aactartty  it  •  fMIr  chaace  for  »  free  people; 
tiM  Mcvtty  at  bMag  prataetad  acataat  acu 
ttoair  own  coatral;  the  aacortty  thAt 
I  tKmm  orderly  fovaraaiaat — aolvent  gov- 
-wtU  Tt***^c*^  government:  the  ae< 
•urtty  and  opportiuilty  that  comec  to  a 
«lftt-aemoe  caplojree  who  bolda  hia  )ob 
ngardleaa  ot  what  poMtlfai  party  ia  m  power, 
vho  holds  hU  job  M  lon«  as  he  fitfflUa  bla 
doty  carefully:  tbe  aacuiltf  and  opportonlty 
J.  Mgar  Hoover  to  more  from 
:  atodeat  ir  tbe  law  achools  of  Waah- 
a  poor  boy.  to  the  bead  of  the  greatest 
pwKactave  organlcatlon  the  world  has  ever 
Man.  and  to  hold  that  job  for  a  quarter  of 
a  ocntory  vbll*  «a  have  had  aU  klnda  of 
oC  aiwiblaii  anim— potiticany— aU 
at  awlaga  aod  ebbs  and  fk  ws  of  social, 
thought  In  this 
itry. 

THE    *MTBlr>li    WAT 

J.  Ugar  Hoover  b(4ds  his  }ob  because  be 
aa  the  security  we  like  to  ssy  is  the  Amer- 
grant  A  sectae  opportunity  to  make 
tf  you  have  the  stuff  in  you  to  make 
good,  and  the  kitMl  cf  aacuiUy  that  aays  tf 
fan  cant  make  good  you  baee  to  move  over 
Mid  lat  aoiua<wia  aaore  up  on  the  bench.  I 
ta  aaaettege  of  this  type  we  can  fet 
and  dlsctMS  these  problems  and  the 
folks  from  one  country  can  say  to  the  foikn 
of  another  country.  "Bow  do  you  protect 
ty  and  opportunity  for  yo«-  people  tn 
cotintry?"  •How  do  you  protiect  free- 
doaa?"  "How  do  yoQ  protect  peace?"  Tou 
•BB  ask  them  qticaCtons  of  each  otber  and 
there  isn't  any  of  us  but  what  can  learn 
aomcthlng  from  the  most  iMckward  country 
bare,  and  I  wouldn't  name  tt  If  I  could,  and 
l  dont  kDOV  which  one  tt  is  Maybe,  it's 
oora.  I  aoi  aot  aare,  but  there  Isn't  anybody 
but  what  can  lean  aoaaethlng  from  another 
country  by  dlacuaatng  tho«e  things  frankly 
and  by  aaUIng  certain  goals  we  try  to  reach 
aa  free  people  In  a  free  hemisphere — the 
only  free  hemisphere  left  in  the  world. 

We  have  a  chance  to  work  out  a  program 
of  actum.  I  think,  that  la  mighty  Important. 
I  am  mighty  protid  to  have  my  name  aaao* 
elated  as  the  sutbor  of  the  UNBbCO  legtsia- 
MOB.  and  the  so-cailed  Voloe  of  Aniertca  Cul- 
tvral  Kichant^e  program.  I  believe  in  these 
pmgrama  wholeheartedly.  I  am  now  In 
the  procaaa  of  trying  to  get  tbe  Senate  Ap- 
propiiatlona  Committee  to  appropriate  #80.. 
tOOjBOO  a  year  to  expand  these  progrsms. 
That's  leas  than  a  third  of  the  ooat  of  a 
■modern  batUeahlp.  and  I  tblnk,  t  year*  (M 
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tbtak  S  years  of  that  wUl  do 
6  or  7  battleshipa.     I 
i  ountrlea  of  the  world  to  exchange 
generally — arotmd     tbe 
Just  one  single  simple  rule  of 
fair  play — ^we  welcome  to  this 
I  yoa  do  I  am  sure  to  yours.  8tu< 
▼Wtors  and  young  authorities  in 
we  welcome  them  to  come  here 
for  those  from  our  shores  they 
to  visit  their  countries,  but  If 
something  so  bad  they  must  con- 
come  kind  of  fictitious  curtain, 
not  let  free  people  visit  their 
of  tbe  tyrannical  conditions 
then,  I  would  say.  tbe  rest  of 
rell  rpeed  up  and  expand  our  ex- 
each  other  and  not  seek  visitors 
unhappy   lands      Polks  who  are 
d  of  the  fact  that  everything  isn't 
any  of  our  countries  should  ex- 
Polks  who  will  say.  "Of  course, 
aliuna;  of  course.  «-e  have  some 
of  course,  ve  have  some  crlm- 
ourse.  we  have  some  people  who 
and  write,  but  come  in.  neighbor. 
lis  over — we  have  some  things  of 
are  also  proud.    Just  look  us  over 
Tou  people  come  from  countries 
Tou  have  no  barbed  wire  fences 
nor  stone  walls  that  keep 
looking  at  you.  as  you  are,  and  we 
md  of  country,  too. 
I  he  Americas  have  great  big  open 
nd  doorways  and  arches  through 
can  move  in  both  directions. 
I  have  sponsored  is  simply  to 
hicb  divided  themselves  from 
by  arches  and  windows,  and 
roads  under   the  arches  so  we 
people  and  ideas  back  and  forth 
numbers  and  more  quickly.    I  have 
at  ail  to  build  some  kind  of  an 
though  an  Iron  curtain  by  which 
walk  only  on  a  one-way  street. 
in  reciprocity      I  never  saw 
any  friends  by  shaking  bands 
Hand -shaking  is  a  two-way 
and  so  is  cultural  exchange — so 
in  which  you  people  are  here 
That  la  why  we  always  welcome 
the  folks  from  Latin  America  be- 
one  of  us  gets  a  chance  to  go 
of  jrour  countrifs  we  feel  mighty 
I  tbink  that  builds  for  peace 
and  it  builds  for  expan.sion  of 
that  I  like  to  sort  of  consider. 
«ld.  the  lode  stars  of  tbe  Western 
«:  e — peace  and   freedom  and  secu- 
o  7portunlty. 
that  the  great  Mexican  leader  and 
and  educator  wbo  is  the  present 
D^flSCO  was  eternally  correct  when 
in  Cleveland,  not  long  ago,  at  the 
Commission    meeting    that    "Wars 
between  the  capitals  of  great 
but  that  peace  has  to  be  built  in 
and  villages  and  among  the  people 
try." 
1  maglne  any  of  you  have  found  any 
:bla  group  from  some  neighboring 
you  di-^like  so  much  you  would 
to  war  when  you  get  home  to  ex- 
thera.      Tou    found    them    to    tie 
folks — to  have  about  the  sume 
ears  and  eyes  and  legs  and  opln- 
have.  and  that  It  Is  pretty  easy 
and  discuss  things  and  come 
kind  of  working  combination. 
Dr.    Torres    Bodet    was   exactly 
great  Mexican,  when  be  said  this 
to  build  peace  among  people  here, 
my  time  la  about  concluded, 
one  other  thing,  as  a  proud  son 
States  who  was  born  out  In 
West  in  South  Dakota — no  Latin 
ibould  ever  go  home  and  say  he 
United  States  unless  be  has  vis- 
Dakota  0e«ause  there  you  will 
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find  the  beauUful  Black  Hills  and  there  you 
will  And  the  shrine  of  democracy  which 
means  so  much  to  us  all  mith  those  great 
democratic  figtires  carved  in  the  mountain- 
side. There,  in  South  Dakota,  you  will  find 
friendly,  hospitable  people  and  a  ready  wel- 
come. There  you  will  see  farmers  at  work 
and  businessmen  engaged  in  their  activities 
and  we  urge  you  to  come  to  a  typically  mid- 
western  community  of  tbe  United  States^ 
really  to  see  how  folks  live  up  here  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  I  Invite  you  to  visit  South 
Dakota. 

THX  AMEIICAN  CHALLKMGK 

I  Will  conclude  by  saying  I  have  alwTiys 
been  Impressed  as  a  son  of  South  Dakota 
by  the  fact  that  everybody  In  this  room,  be- 
cause he  comes  from  one  of  the  American 
countries,  can  take,  I  think,  a  certain  amount 
of  pride  in  the  fact  and  also  recognize  some 
challenge  In  the  fact  that  the  last  two  sylla- 
bles of  the  great  family  name  that  encom- 
passes us  all — those  four  letters  which  con- 
clude the  word  "A-mer-i-can."  separated  by 
themselves  spell  out  "I  can"— A-mer-1-can. 
I  want  to  say  In  conclusion  Just  a  word  about 
those  two  syllables — I  think  it  was  a  happy 
thought  that  someone  had  to  name  our  great 
area  America,  and  to  call  us  North  Ameri- 
cans. South  Americans,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, because  that  "I  can"  somehow  has  come 
to  typify  what  we  stand  for  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Think  of  the  number  of  people  In 
eastern  Europe,  and  In  Asia,  and  In  Africa, 
who  never  are  permitted  to  say  "I  can" — 
who  always  are  compelled  to  say.  "Tou  can." 
as  they  point  to  the  dictator.  a£  they  point 
to  the  generalissimo,  as  they  point  to  the 
Kremlin — or  as  they  pointed  to  Hitler.  I 
think  each  of  you  in  government  should 
keep  that  In  mind  as  you  start  back  home. 
Let  it  be  a  constant  challenge  to  each  of  you 
to  do  your  best. 

Each  of  you  in  government  should  keep 
that  in  mind  as  you  start  back  to  your  re- 
spective duties  and  responsibilities:  I  tblnk 
each  of  you  can  get  real  Inspiration  and 
gratification  from  the  fact  that  you  are  work- 
ers in  government  on  a  continent  and  in  a 
hemisphere  where  every  citizen  constantly 
has  before  him  the  challenge  of  "I  can  "  as 
he  participates  in  the  political  and  economio 
life  of  any  one  of  our  great  American  Re- 
publics. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  address  you  this 
afternoon.  I  wish  you  all  the  greatest  pos- 
sible success  In  tbe  Important  positions 
which  you  hold.  I  rejoice  In  the  friendly 
netghborllness  which  exists  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  I 
hope  that  the  example  of  good  will  and  good 
teamwork  that  we  are  seeing  here  may  take 
hold  and  catch  on  In  other  areas  of  the  world 
so  that  once  again  we  can  look  forward  to 
an  era  of  social  and  economic  progress  made 
possible  because  we  are  living  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  permanent  peace. 


Hugh  L.  McArthur 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoiiDA 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oon.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
tntitled  "Know  Your  Department  Offi- 
cers," wherein  high  tribute  is  paid  to 
Hon,  Hugh  L.  McArthur.  a  veteran  of  cur 
foreign  wars. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Know  Your  Department  Oiticers 

Though  a  young  man,  Hugh  L.  McArthur, 
department  judge  advocate  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  has  already  assumed  a  place 
of  outstanding  prominence  in  tbe  allalrs  of 
HilUborfyUgh  County  and  the  city  of  Tampa, 
where  be  is  practicing  law  and  is  an  active 
leader  In  social,  church,  fraternal,  civic, 
legal,  and  veterans'  affairs. 

Both  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  State 
of  Florida  had  a  hand  in  turning  out  Hugh  L. 
McArthur.  one  of  the  finest  products  that 
ever  set  foot  on  its  red  or  white  soils. 

It  was  in  Dalton.  Ga..  on  October  15.  1907. 
that  Hugh  Lynn  McArtbvir  first  saw  the  red 
clays,  blue  skies,  and  green  hedges  of  his 
native  State.  For,  as  one  of  his  friends  said, 
on  his  first  day  in  this  world  his  niu'se  car- 
ried him  to  the  window  and  recited  Beau- 
mont and  Fletchers  words  of  ambition:  "Our 
natures  are  like  oU;  compound  us  with  any- 
thing, yet  will  we  strive  to  swim  at  the  top." 

Five  years  later  the  McArthur  family 
moved  to  Sarasota.  After  graduating  from 
the  high  schotil  there  McArthur  chose  the 
University  of  Florida  as  the  place  to  take  his 
college  work.  He  graduated,  with  honors, 
from  the  unixersity  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in 
1939  and  completed  all  requirements  for  his 
M.  A.  degree.  In  1933  be  receive  1  LL.  D.  and 
J.  D.  (juris  doctor)  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  at  Gainesville.  During  bis 
academic  years  at  the  university  he  served  as 
student  instructor  in  psychology  for  the  years 
1928.  1929,  and  1930.  He  also  took  postgradu- 
ate work  at  Georgetown  University  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  He  holds  membership  in  Kappa 
Phi  Kappa,  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  Phi  Kappa  Phi, 
and  Alhpa  Phi  Epsilon.  honorary  fraternities, 
and  this  shows  his  ability  and  versatility. 
The  fact  that  he  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
John  Marshall  Debating  Society  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  sums  up  his  early  achieve- 
ment in  oratory.  His  speaking  ability  was 
testified  to  when  tbe  National  Safety  Con- 
gress, attended  by  some  10,000  people,  In 
Chicago  Invited  him  to  appear  before  it  as  a 
speaker  a  second  time.  After  completing  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Florida,  he 
taught  and  coached  In  Pinellas  County 
achools.  Including  the  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College  where  he  was  a  favorite  among  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  But  in  1933  McArthur 
decided  to  take  a  new  step  toward  his  career, 
so  he  moved  to  Tampa,  hung  out  his  lawyer's 
shingle  and  has  since  made  a  brilliant  record 
in  his  profession.  Judge  Himes.  a  Tampa 
Judge  before  whom  McArthur  has  practiced 
aaid.  "McArthur  is  a  lawyer  of  unusual  abil- 
ity." And  J.  Rex  Farrior.  State  attorney  at 
Tampa,  whom  McArthur  has  oppxised  many 
times  in  the  courtroom  said,  "I  have  observed 
Hugh  McArthur  under  real  test  and  he  is 
capable,  resourceful,  and  tireless.  He  quick- 
ly grasps  facts  as  well  as  law.  As  State  at- 
torney. I  have  handled  cases  in  which  Mc- 
Arthur was  the  opposing  counsel  and  he  pre- 
pared his  cases  thoroughly.  On  several  occa- 
sions I  have  employed  him  to  assist  the  State. 
McArthur  has  made  an  excellent  record.  He 
po^isesses  the  trait  of  loyalty  to  an  unusual 
degree,  has  a  good  education  and  good  traits 
of  cliaracter.  is  courageous,  persistent,  and  a 
good  speaker." 

McArthur  served  as  attorney  for  the  Flor- 
ida State  department  of  public  safety  with 
distinction  from  1940  untU  he  entered  the 
Navy  during  the  recent  war  and  as  such  was 
special  assistant  to  the  attorney  general  of 
Florida.  At  the  request  of  Governor  Spessard 
Holland,  McArthur  prepared  and  wrote  the 
act  creating  the  present  department  of  pub- 
lic safe'^y  or  chapter  20451,  Laws  of  Florida, 
acts  of  1941.  He  also  prepared  chapter  20378, 
Laws  oi"  Florida,  acts  of  1941,  the  same  being 
the  prevailing,  all-inclusive  traffic  act  regu- 
lating traffic  UF>on  the  highways  of  the  State 
of  Florida. 


J  J.  Gilliam,  who  was  then  director  of  the 
State  patrol,  said  "McArthur  is  an  attorney 
of  great  ability  and  talent  and  absolutely 
truthworthy."  When  some  of  the  law-en- 
fcxrement  olBcials  over  tbe  State  interpreted 
tbe  1941  model  road-patrol  law  to  mean  that 
reports  of  highway  accidents  must  k>e  kept 
confidential.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  news- 
paper reporters  would  not  get  much  Informa- 
tion from  the  records.  Even  lawyers  prepar- 
ing to  defend  clients  from  court  action  grow- 
ing out  of  traffic  accidents  found  reports 
closed  to  them,  but  Hugh  McArthur  rendered 
an  opinion,  for  the  State  public  safety  de- 
partment, that  accident  reports  are  public 
property.  This  cleared  the  haze  consider- 
ably. Thanks  from  all  sections  of  Florida 
went  to  the  safety  department's  attorney  for 
bis  prompt  and  clarifying  opinion. 

McArthttr,  probably  more  than  anyone 
else,  contributed  to  the  general  explanation 
that  the  traffic  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
department  of  public  safety  is  not  a  law- 
enforcement  agency  as  much  as  it  is  an 
agency  to  prevent  accidents  as  well  as  arrests 
through  securing  cooperation  of  the  public 
by  education,  not  by  the  use  of  force. 

He  is  a  member  of  tbe  Hillsborough  County, 
State,  and  national  bar  associations,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tampa  Exchange  Club,  the  Elks 
Lodge,  president  of  the  Tampa  Propeller  Club, 
worthy  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles.  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  When  Spessard  Holland,  now 
United  States  Senator,  was  Governor  of  this 
State,  McArthur  was  a  member  of  bis  per- 
sonal staff.  McArthur,  who  has  an  educa- 
tion far  beyond  that  of  many  people,  entered 
the  Navy  in  June  1943,  closing  his  law  offices 
at  Tampa  and  Tallahassee  for  the  duration  of 
tbe  war.  The  Army  rejected  him  because  he 
had  three  physical  defects,  including  being 
color  blind,  but  somehow,  he  persuaded  the 
Navy  to  waive  thete  defects  and.  according  to 
Vice  Adm.  E.  S.  Land.  It  was  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Navy  that 
three  physical  defects  were  waived.  He  held  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  commander  in  tbe 
USNR,  reporting  for  active  duty  on  January 
1,  1943,  and  remaining  on  active  duty,  with 
service  In  the  Pacific,  until  February  1944. 
He  was  wounded  and  placed  on  an  inactive 
status  on  January  13,  194€.  While  In  the 
Pacific  he  served  with  the  Seventh  Service 
Fleet  and  Sydney.  Australia,  was  base  head- 
quarters. 

While  McArthur  was  in  Sydney  a  banqtjet 
was  held  at  one  of  the  leading  hotels  at  which 
he  and  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  were  guesU. 
Hon.  Walter  Sykes,  of  the  King's  Council,  and 
Hon.  Bob  Menziers,  ex-Prime  Minister,  col- 
laborated In  the  preparation  of  the  following 
toast: 

"THB  TWO    M'ARTHtJRS 

"Here  Is  tbe  story  of  one  McArthur 
American  through  and  through. 
'You,  of  course,  are  referring  to  Douglas?' 
'No,  you  fool— to  Hugh.' 

•'Truth  'twas  by  Washington's  inspiration 
To  tbe  Anzac  zone  he  flew. 
•Now,  of  course,  you  refer  to  Douglas?' 
•No,  you  fool— to  Hugh.' 

"He.  by  singular  charm  of  manner 
Captured  our  hearts  anew. 
'Now.  of  course,  you  speak  of  Douglas?' 
'No,  you  fool — of  Hugh.' 

"We  have  seen  that  fighting  figure. 
War-worn,  battered,  and  blue. 
•Now  we  know  you  speak  of  Douglas?' 
•No,  you  fool — of  Hugh.' 

"We  have  watched  at  headqjjartera 
Inspiring  his  sweating  crew. 
'Are  you.  by  chance,  referring  to  Douglas?' 
'No.  you  fool— to  Hugh.' 
"Let's  drink  a  toast  to  Australia's  savioiu-; 
With  me.  lift  yoiu-  Jug. 
•Are  you  still  referring  to  Hxighle?' 
•No.  you  fool— to  Doug.'  " 


Before  reentering  tbe  practice  of  law  at 
Tampa,  McArthur  served  as  assistant  to  Com- 
missioner Edward  Macauley  of  tbe  Maritime 
Commission  at  Washington.  While  In  tb« 
National  Capital  be  hobnobbed  with  many  of 
the  big  wigs  on  Intimate  terms.  When  be 
left  "W^asbington  James  Forreelal,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  in  telling  him  good-by.  said. 
"For  your  part  In  the  achievements  of  our 
Navy,  you  deserve  to  be  proud  as  long  as  you 
live."  And  after  he  returned  to  Tampa  to 
resume  the  practice  of  law.  the  United  States 
Attorney  General.  Tom  Clark,  wrote  and  said. 
"You  have  my  best  wisliea  for  sucoaas  In  all 
the  profession  has  to  offer."  Later  on.  when 
McArthur  announced  for  state  senator  from 
Hillsborough  County.  Commissioner  Edward 
Macauley  wrote:  "I  do  hope  your  campaign 
will  turn  out  successfully." 

Soon  after  McArthur  returned  to  Tampa 
and  reopened  his  offices  there  and  at  Talla- 
hassee, he  was  reappointed  attorney  for  the 
State  department  of  public  safety  and  holds 
that  position  today. 

He  is  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Post  121  at  Tampa,  a  member  of  tbe 
Disabled  World  War  Veterans,  a  member  of 
Post  No.  5  of  the  American  Legion  at  Tampa, 
and  1<  Judge  advocate  for  VFW  district  No. 
1  and  also  tiie  department.  He  was  recently 
given  a  major  assignment,  as  department 
judge  advocate  of  the  VFW.  to  Investigate 
Drew  Hospital  at  Tampa  with  a  view  of  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  It  would  be  advisable  to 
ask  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  withdraw 
therefrom  all  veteran  patients.  His  negative 
decision  closed  the  matter  with  complete 
satisfaction  to  a  vast  majority  of  all  con- 
cerned. He  Is  also  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Christian  Church.  He  married  Lady 
Weeks  Phillips,  of  Bartow,  and  they  have 
three  children:  Hugh  Lynn,  age  8.  Sarub 
Lynn,  age  17  months,  Nancy  Lee.  age  71  diys. 
and  a  stepdaughter.  Lady  Margaret  Phillips, 
age  11  years. 

Many  outstanding  articles  have  recently 
appeared  In  the  Florida  press  as  to  McAr- 
thur's  possible  candidacy  for  the  office  of 
attorney  general  for  the  State  of  Florida, 
but  he  has  reached  no  definite  decision  as  to 
this  matter,  although  pressure  from  friends 
over  the  State  is  being  brought  to  bear  on 
him  to  get  in  *he  race. 


Mrs.  JeaDBettc  M.  Mttcliell,  Preudeat, 
Somerset  County  Women's  Republican 
Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

car  MAINE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Port- 
land Sunday  Telegram  dealing  with  the 
interested  citizenship  of  one  woman  In 
this  country.  In  connection  with  my  re- 
peatedly pointing  out  the  failure  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  organiza- 
tions to  present  effectively  their  pro- 
grams, as  a  result  of  which  45  million 
citizens  of  America  did  not  vote,  or 
practically  49  percent,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  This  one 
woman,  at  78  years  of  age.  enrolled  360 
women  in  a  political  club.  In  2  or  3 
monilis'  activity,  and  expects  to  extend 
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it  to  500.  I  commend  that  to  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  as  some- 
thing that  Indicates  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  failing  In  our  task. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

•MB   IS  TOPS 

Attention  Republicans  who  bead  any  type 
of  a  political  or^nlzation  be  It  local,  county, 
or  State  If  your  fcroup  la  dying  on  Ita  feet. 
Jtjst  don't  fret  Rud  worry  because  Urs.  Jean- 
nette  li.  Mitchell,  of  Skowhegan.  perhaps 
bas  the  cure. 

I  pen  thla  without  so  much  as  consulting 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  yet- 1  feel  safe  In  offering  her 
services,  advisory  of  course  to  OOP  groups 
the  State  over. 

She's  a  most  remarkable  wooian.  Two 
yaars  ago.  despite  her  78  years.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
was  one  of  a  very  small  group  to  organic 
the  Somerset  Coimty  Women's  Republican 
Club.  It  Immediately  aflUiated  with  State 
Federation  which  had  been  a  going  oreanl- 
satkm  for  many  years. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  Somerset  club  celebrated 
Its  secoiul  anniversary  and  Mrs.  Mitchell. 
the  group's  first  and  only  president,  reported 
a  membership  of  360.  which  is  one-third  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  State  Federa- 
Uon. 

Today,  at  78.  she's  more  enthused  over 
Republicanism  than  any  one  person  in  Maine. 
You  might  suspect  that  the  enrolling  of 
360  members  in  2  years  to  give  her  county 
group  the  No.  1  listing  in  Maine  would  suf- 
fice. Tou  might  suspect  a  woman  of  78 
would  retire  on  her  record. 

You  might  be  right  were  we  not  talking 
about  Mrs.  Mitchell.  She  plans,  in  October, 
to  step  down  as  president,  but  her  work  will 
not  end  there.  She  has  set  a  goal  of  500 
members  and  I'll  wager  a  pretty  penny  it 
Is  met  before  ahe  retires. 

All  praise  to  a  most  remarkable  woman. 


Eiiropc's  Recovery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  i^M 

or  Missotnu  ^ 

W  THE  SINAT*  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  26  *  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23  >.  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  REcctD  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  by 
Mr.  P.  C.  Nichols,  an  American,  living 
In  Borne.  Switzerland  The  letter  was 
printed  In  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  23, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Bvsops's  szcovnT — cocaaarowBan  iw  sieke 
ALAaMro  AT  poucT  or  sis  raoic  amssica 

To  the  Kditoc  or  thx  Svm. 

8a:  To  an  American  living  in  Europe  who 
knows  condiUons  far  better  than  biased  in- 
rcstlgators  from  back  home — so  easily  Influ- 
enced by  European  politicians — it  Is  evident 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  longer  sny  call 
for  the  scandalous  waste  of  American  money 
and  goods  here. 

If  you  will  check  back  over  iS  months  you 
Win  find  that  the  Industrial  and  agricultural 
production  as  well  as  exporu  of  Englsnd, 
n^nce,  Belgium.  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  have  In  most  products  surpassed 
the  prewar  figures  Thst  being  so.  and  since 
In  prewar  days  Europe  lived  weU,  had  all  the 
duUars  required   and   equipped   armies,   why 
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need  to  pour  in  United  States 
supplies? 

summer   the  stores   in   France, 

,  and  Italy  were  loaded  with 

l^ury  Items.     In  these  countries 

could  be  eaten  in  restaurants 

well-to-do   homes,    better 

Duld    be   found    In    the    United 

Holland  and  Belgium  thousands 

}est  and  biggest  automobiles  were 

a  time  when  there  was  still  a 

the  United  States. 

Countries  In  western  Europe  there 

of  food  and  dollars.     There 

been  as  many  dollars  available 

all  one  had  to  do  was  to  get  out 

market  to  get  them.  This  only 

]  irove   that   what    Europe   needed 

Marshall   plan   at   American   ex- 

a  reorganizatioL   of  distribution 

avaUable.   as   weU   as   govern- 

of    the   dollar   situation. 

States  Government  is  deaf  to 

American   exporters,    who   are 

through  the  Marshall  plan  we  are 

E'oropean  factories  and  putting 

in  a  position,  with  their  cheap 

lower    overhead,    to    undermine 

( xports  for  all  time.     It  is  really 

to    see    American    machinery 

pouring  Into  European  fac- 

they  can  eventually  compete 

products  and  also  eventually 

of  our  Intelligent   workers  on 
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of  our  present  policy,  or  "s 

r  leaders  who  sold  us  down  the 

Russians  by  agreeing  to  post- 

which  enabled  the  Russians 

half  Europe.     We  showed  lack  of 

tfien  and  we  have  not  learned  our 


Europe,  now  that  It  feels  secure 

Mai  shall  plan,  is  asking  us  to  spend 

biyions   in   reequipplng    Its   armies, 

always  managed  to  do  In  pre- 

wlthout    any    outside    assistance, 

Ime  when  industrial   production 
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A<  dress  on  States'  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


ON.  WINT  SMITH 


I  or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tkursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr   SMITH  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  24,  I  included  in  Congressional 


Record  the  reprint  of  a  speech  on  States' 
rights  which  I  felt  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress— page  A3210 — 
I  regret  that  in  reproduction,  the  author- 
ship of  this  commendable  article  was 
omitted. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  author  of 
this  speech  was  John  Temple  Graves, 
well-known  speaker,  writer,  and  colum- 
nist of  Birmingham,  Ala.  He  made  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  States'  rights  in  this  speech 
given  on  May  11  at  Columbia.  S.  C. 


IntergoverBmental  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or    MAKVXAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  pending  legislative  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission to  give  consideration  to  inter- 
governmental relationships.  I  am  partic- 
ularly interested  in  enlightened  discus- 
sion regarding  this  subject  matter.  A 
particularly  intelligent  statement  on  this 
question  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Stanford  Schewel  and,  because  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  benefited  by  consid- 
ering it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  statement  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  STANFORD  SCHEWXL,  MADE  ON 
WXDNESDAT,  MAT  II.  1940,  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  HOCSE  StTBCOMMrrtEES  ON  INTEH- 
GOVEXNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  WASHINGTON.  D    C. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  conunittee  for 
its  invitation  to  present  my  views  on  the 
proposed  bills  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Commission  will  be  charged  with 
the  Usk  of  investigating  the  field  of  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  governmental  powers 
and  making  recommendations  to  Congress 
regarding  them. 

My  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject was  heightened  by  my  work  with  the 
Committee  on  Federal -State  Relations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  As  an  assignment  from 
that  committee,  I  was  engaged  during  1948 
In  study  and  research  on  the  birth,  growth, 
and  development  of  State  and  National  gov- 
ernmental powers.  I  then  prepared  a  mono- 
graph entitled  "The  Development  of  Govern- 
mental Powers  In  the  United  States,"  which 
was  used  as  background  material  by  the 
Committee  on  Pederal-State  Relations.  A 
copy  of  this  monograph  Is  attached  hereto. 

My  studies  in  this  field  have  made  me 
keenly  aware  of  the  tremendotis  expansion 
of  t>oth  National  and  State  powers  during 
the  past  hundred  years,  the  manner  In  which 
they  have  grown  In  all  directions,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  they  overlap  and  con- 
flict. The  average  American,  constantly  be- 
set by  a  multitude  of  governmental  regula- 
tions, is  not  likely  to  reflect  on  the  sourc* 
of  the  power  being  exercised  upon  him.  or  to 
wonder  If  today's  new  regulation  is  a  right- 
ful exercise  of  National  power  or  should  mors 
properly  be  left  to  State  control.  His  upper- 
most  thought  In  contemplating  the  blessings 
of  life  under  a  Federal  system  is  that  he  la 
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tw\ci  regulated,  twice  conformed,  and  twice 
taxed. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  every  American 
that  one  of  our  keenest  contemporary  needs 
In  the  field  of  government  is  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  channel  the  mushrooming  and  over- 
lapping governmental  powers  of  Nation. 
State,  and  local  unit  into  their  appropriate 
areas.  If  the  present  trend  Is  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked.  It  wUl  undoubtedly  ac- 
celerate, and  in  another  generation  this 
Nation  may  well  find  Itself  strangled  by  a 
.  maze  of  intertwining  and  conflicting  govern- 
mental functions  even  more  appalling  than 
exists  today.  Were  this  calamity  to  occur,  it 
would  not  only  make  for  ever-increasing 
taxation,  but  would  also  seriously  endanger 
the  system  of  division  of  powers  t)etween 
Nation  and  State  which  has  heretofore  been 
the  basis  of  our  Republic.  In  these  days 
when  the  Congress  Is  so  eagerly  searching  for 
ways  to  reduce  the  crushing  burden  of  taxa- 
tion uf>on  our  people.  It  seems  obviotis  that 
the  elimination  of  duplicating  governmental 
functions  would  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
ways  of  accomplishing  thU  vital  purpose. 
It  Is  plainly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  begin 
R  thorough  untangling  of  this  fast-thicken- 
ing Jungle  of  our  Nations  governmental 
powers. 

The  Federal-State  Committee  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  has  already  spent  months  of 
time  and  many  hundreds  of  hours  of  thought 
and  labor  on  thla  problem  and  has  come 
forth  with  excellent  recommendations.  If 
the  establishment  of  the  Commission  pro- 
posed by  these  bUls  Is  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site to  congressional  Implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 
then  by  all  means,  let  the  Commission  be 
established  and  begin  its  work  as  quickly  as 

possible.  ,        ^         , . 

There  are  three  specific  suggestions  I  would 

like  to  make  in  connection  with  the  proposed 

First.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Com- 
mission :  I  note  that  one  of  the  proposed  bills 
vould  establish  a  Conunlssion  to  study  only 
Intergovernmental  fiscal  relations.  I  note 
that  the  other  two  bills  set  out  more  or  less 
general  terms  of  reference  for  the  Commis- 
Blon.  If  the  blU  finally  Introduced  into  Con- 
gress by  you  gentlemen  sets  up  one  Com- 
mission to  cover  the  entire  field.  I  urge  that 
the  scope  of  Its  activities  be  not  clrctun- 
scribed.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  given  complete  freedom  to 
Investigate  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  entire  field  in  which  governmen- 
tal authority  affects  the  citizen.  The  actual 
and  potential  area  of  conflict  of  power  and 
functions  between  National.  State,  and  local 
governments  runs  the  entire  range  of  gov- 
ernmental activity.  Let  the  proposed  Com- 
inls5tcn  have  power  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  any  problem 
over  which  the  functions,  power,  and  respon- 
•IblUty  of  National,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments presently  or  potentially  conflict,  or 
overlap 

This  suggestion  may  perhaps  be  criticised 
on  the  grounds  that  the  duties  It  gives  the 
Commission  are  too  general,  and  that  more 
effective  work  might  be  done  were  the  Com- 
mission's scope  of  operations  somewhat  lim- 
ited. This  may  be  true;  and,  after  the  Com- 
mission has  begun  its  work,  it  may  decide 
on  Its  own  Initiative  to  limit  its  investiga- 
tions to  fields  in  which  its  recommendations 
are  likely  to  have  some  practical  effect.  But, 
1  believe  it  important  that  Congress  let  the 
Commission  Itself  determine  whether  it 
should  at  any  future  time  limit  Its  own  ac- 
tivities. This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  far 
preferable  to  a  Ihnltatlon  In  advance  by  the 
bill  setting  up  the  Commission. 

Second.  Submission  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission:  I  note  that  the 
proposed  bUls  give  the  Commission  author- 
ity to  submit  its  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. Some,  if  not  aU,  of  the  subJecU  on 
which  tlie  Commission  is  likely  to  make 
rocomiaendatlons,  may  require  State  as  well 


as  national  legislation.  Therefore,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  bUl  also  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  pass  on  its  recommendations  to 
the  48  State  governments  as  well  as  submit 
them  to  the  national  Congress? 

Third.  Avoiding  duplication  of  effort:  I 
note  that  the  bills  propose  that  there  be  a 
Director  of  Research  for  the  Commission,  and 
also  makes  provision  for  other  staff.  Any- 
body casually  connected  with  Government 
knows  that  if  tLe  office  of  director  of  re- 
search Is  establlahed  the  setting  up  of  a  staff 
to  assist  the  director  is  thus  impliedly  au- 
thorized. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  propKJScd  Commission  wiU  repeat 
the  spade  work  and  research  work  in  this 
field  already  undertaken  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. If  the  Commission  utilizes  these 
background  studies  already  completed  with 
painstaking  care,  this  does  not  mean  that 
it  would  necessarily  have  to  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Hoover  Commission.  But 
it  would  mean  that  the  work  which  has  al- 
ready been  once  adequately  completed,  will 
not  be  repeated  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
To  avoid  so  unfortunate  a  possibility,  may 
I  suggest  that  you  Insert  Into  the  bill  either 
a  directive  or  a  recommendation  that  the 
investigation  and  research  of  the  proposed 
commission  not  duplicate  similar  work  al- 
ready done  by  the  Hoover  Commission. 


Geological  and  Geophysical  Minin{  Claims 
Act  of  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Spealcer,  Senator 
James  E.  Murray,  of  Montana,  and  I  have 
introduced  identical  bUls,  S.  1793  and 
H.  R.  4750,  termed  the  "Geological  and 
Geophysical  Mining  Claims  Act  of  1949.'* 
This  bill  was  drafted  after  an  18-month 
intensive  study  of  the  needs  of  the  min- 
ing industry  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mining  and  Minerals  Industry  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  ■which 
issued  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  bill. 

The  Hoover  Commission  task  force, 
after  studying  the  natural  resource  situ- 
ation in  the  United  States  for  some  16 
months  subsequent  to  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  study,  proposed  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  general  mining  laws. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  the  sur- 
face has  been  well  combed  over,  non- 
cropping  or  "blind"  ore  bodies  constitute 
major  possibilities  for  future  ore  reserves 
and  the  discovery  of  such  deposits  de- 
pends upon  modern  scientific  methods  of 
prospecting  beneath  the  surface.  Scien- 
tific prospecting  requires  expensive 
equipment  and  the  highest  grade  of  tech- 
nical skill  to  interpret  the  results  and 
no  one  is  going  to  put  in  the  money  and 
time  unless  they  have  some  rights  to  the 
surface  of  the  lands  being  explored. 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommends 
that  the  mining  laws  be  amended  so  that 
there  be  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
claims  without  the  requirement  of  "dis- 
covery" of  valuable  minerals  so  that 
ground  without  surface  exposure  or 
other  positive  evidence  of  ore  or  valuable 
mineral  deposits  may  be  held  for  suffi- 
cient time  to  complete  exploration  or  to 


secure  evidence  indicative  of  its  prospec- 
tive value.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
want  large  areas  of  the  public  domain 
encvimbered  for  a  long  period  of  time  or 
permanently  so  as  to  exclude  bona  fide 
prospectors  by  holding  the  area  for  sheer 
speculation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Murray-Bar- 
ing bill.  H.  R.  4750,  solves  the  issues 
raised  in  the  Hoover  report.  It  would 
give  up  to  a  year  to  do  geological  or  geo- 
physical work.  If  positive  results  are 
found,  a  further  year  may  be  had  in 
which  to  do  physical  work  such  as  dia- 
mond drilling  or  shaft  sinking.  If.  there- 
by, an  actual  discovery  of  mineral  is 
made,  the  new  type  of  location  may  be 
resolved  into  the  usual  unpatented  tj-pe 
of  mining  claim  and  patented  in  due 
course.  If  any  of  these  steps  is  non- 
productive, the  located  area  returns  au- 
tomatically to  the  public  domain. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  all  the 
detail-s  of  the  bill  now,  but  I  expect  to 
discuss  it  more  fully  at  a  later  date.  It 
answers  a  number  of  other  Issues  raised 
by  Mr.  Hoover,  and,  I  believe,  will  be  an 
important  step  in  making  it  safe  to  in- 
vest liberally  in  modern  scientific  ex- 
ploration projects. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill 
represents  a  major  improvement  In  our 
mining  laws,  which  date  back  to  1872 
and  which  did  not  contemplate  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
I  understand  the  bill  has  in  principle  at 
least  the  blessing  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  National  Minerals  Advis- 
ory Council.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I 
feel  sure  Senator  Murray  is  of  like  mind. 
I  am  open  to  any  suggestions  which 
would  improve  this  Important  piece  of 
legislation. 


Modifications  in  the  President's 
Lcfislative  Pro-am 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF  UAITTE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  26  legislative  day  of 

Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  editorials 
published  in  yesterdays  New  York  Timt  s 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  to- 
day, dealing  with  the  modified  program 
of  the  President  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  25,  19491 

THE    PaHSIOENT'S    PSOCBAM 

On  January  4,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Truman  recommended  to 
Congress  the  enactment  of  24  major  meas- 
ures in  the  field  of  domestic  legislation. 
Nearly  5  months  have  passed  since  then. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  only  one  of  these 
34  meaiures — the  extension  of  rent  control — 
has  reached  the  President's  desk  for  his  ap- 
proval, and  in  this  case  success  was  achieved 
only  at  the  price  of  a  compromise  permit- 
ting the  lifting  of  Federal  controls  on  tho 
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tnlUative  of  Stat«  and  local  governing  agen- 
cies. 

To  a  minor  degree  the  slow  prognm  of  th« 
Presidents  program   baa  been  due  to  acci- 
dental factors;  tbe  Illness  of  Senator  George, 
for  example,  has  postponed  consideration  of 
Mr.  Truman's  recommendation  with  respect 
to  tbe  reciprocal  trade  agreements  bill,  on 
which  the  Houae  has  already  acted  and  on 
which  faTorable  action  by  the  Senate  seems 
assured.     A  more  important  factor  has  been 
the  reemergenca  of  a  successful  coalition  of 
•outhem  Democrats  and  northern  republic- 
cans  to  block  action  on  such  Issues  as  the 
elTll-rlghta  program.    But  these  factors  alone 
do  not   explain   the   administration's   near- 
eero   record    for   the   first   20   weeks   of    the 
praatnt  losslnn      An  additional  factor,  and 
a  powerful  one,  has  been  the  inflexibility  of 
tbe  President's  own  poeltlon  In  the  face  of 
a  changing  situation. 

Thus.  Mr.  Truman  has  continued  to  stand 
•teadfaatly  by  his  proposal  for  a  •4.000,- 
000.000  tax  bUl.  though  Congress  has  plainly 
made  up  Its  mind  that  in  view  of  the  trend  of 
business  since  January  4  this  is  no  time  to 
lii^pni^  new  taxes.  He  has  continued  to 
Insist  on  unprecedentedly  broad  powers  to 
prevent  inflation,  at  a  time  when  the  prob- 
lem of  Inflation  has  yielded  place,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  the  problem  of  deflation. 
He  has  used  his  influence  to  prevent  accept- 
ance by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  and  stood  inflexibly  for  reenactment  In 
its  place  of  the  Wagner  Act.  with  a  few  un- 
laqiortaiit  improvements.  He  baa  forced 
postponsfnent  until  the  next  session  of  Con- 
grcM  of  any  legislation  In  the  field  of  public 
health,  becatise  he  has  not  been  willing  to 
make  a  modest  start  In  this  direction  but 
has  aaked  Congress  instead  for  tha  Imme- 
diate enactment  of  a  costly  prepaid  com- 
pulnry  health  Insurance  plan,  at  a  time 
when  both  Government  revenues  and  private 
payrolls  are  declining. 

In  these  maturs.  and  others.  Mr.  Truman 
y\f^  Insisted  on  his  own  interpretation  and 
his  own  sense  of  timing  of  the  pledges  given 
In  the  Democratic  platform.  This  la  one 
reason  why  a  legislative  deadlock  now  pre- 
rails  in  Washington. 

fProm  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
30.  1»49) 
ooKrxsaioN  or  r&iLT7«B 
Tbe  Ineptness  and  lightheadedness  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  at  no  point  been 
more  blatantly  revealed  than  in  Senator 
LtrcAa'a  announcement  of  the  wholesale  post- 
IMMiiuiiit  and  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
Fair  Deal.  With  adjournment  of  Congress 
•et  for  July  31.  the  administration  is  con- 
tent to  press  for  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley,  en- 
actment of  reciprocal  trade  laws,  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Pact.  Presumably  not 
even  the  supporting  arms  program  la  in- 
cluded. The  completion  of  bllla  iWnltlig  with 
housing  and  Federal  aid  to  edUCTtloo — al- 
ready far  advanced  in  the  legislative  mill — 
la  left  in  doubt. 

Only  a  short  while  ago  the  aoclal  reforms 
of  the  Pair  Deal  were  being  proclaimed  as 
the  substance  of  an  irrevucable  mandate, 
to  be  enacted  poethaate  and  without  change. 
But  all  that  la  now  quietly  ignored.  The 
grandloee  health  program,  the  new  minimum 
wage  law.  the  widened  social -aeciulty  sys- 
tem, the  complex  fsrm  program,  the  new 
tase»~they  are  all  put  to  noe  side,  as  tf  they 
always  been  but  an  idle,  wishful  dream. 
I«e  BKMiriet  Pr««)dent  Truman  and 
ration  wf/uld  thua  seem  Ui  have 
)  MlbeCafitUited  at  one  •trohe  tt  has  been 
that  ilM  PfMMcnt  wm  lAkliif  « 
•••Ml    Ml    MMMirM    WlllftI    fc«4 
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rejrorma  which  In  fact  they  only  par- 
that  he  was  heaping  com- 
on  commitment  without  counting 
cost.     And  now,  as  if  he  sud- 
the  void  beneath  him.  he  retreats 
Not  being  able  to  get  everything, 
nothing  at  all. 
reaction    of    the    Republican    Party 
one  of  understandable  relief.     Not 
the  Democrats  admitted  the  bank- 
their   leadership,   but   they    have 
from  a  flght  which  (with  the  ex- 
clvil  rights)  would  have  brought 
to  Its  success  pyramiding  costs 
dan|;erously   mounting   controls.     But 
of  failure  by  the  Democratic 
has  the  effect  of  placing  new  re- 
es  on  Republican  leaders.     They 
heretofore  been  faced  with  the  neces- 
c  becking  the  extremes  of   the  Fair 
m;   now  they  must  increasingly 
nltlatlve.    Senator  TArr  and  others 
ma<  le  It  clear  on  behalf  of  their  party 
actli  m  cannot  indefinitely  be  postponed 
4elds  as  housing  and  medical  facill- 
have  provided  convincing  sugges- 
such  action  can  be  realistic,  mod- 
comfortable  to  establish  principles 
r^ponsibility  and  decentralized  con- 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  Democrats 
have  a  chance  to  put  these  sug- 
lo  the  proof. 
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IN  THl :  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

JThursday,  May  26,  1949 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker  last  week,  I  testified  before  the 
Harden  Subcominittee  on  Federal  Aid  to 
Educatl(  n.  I  appeared  In  opposition  to 
S.  246.  t  le  Federal  aid-to-education  bill 
which  recently  passed  the  other  body, 
and  in  f  ivor  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
as  provided  for  in  H.  R.  4711.  a  bill  I  re- 
cently introduced.  I  would  like,  at  this 
time,  tc  explain  to  the  Members  the 
reasons  vhy  I  have  taken  such  a  position, 

GXMXaAI, 

The  prime  purpose  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  should  be  to  equalize  educa- 
tional orportunity.  In  view  of  our  tradi- 
tions agaln.«;t  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion, we  cannot  advocate  such  aid  on  any 
other  ba  sis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  grej.t  disparity  in  educational  op- 
portunity because  of  varying  economic 
conditio!  is  and  varying  number.s  of  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  among  the  States 
Justifies  an  attempt  at  Federal  equaliza- 
tion— ths  only  immediate  remedy. 

The  heart  of  any  Federal  aid-to-edu- 
cation bill  which  seeks  more  nearly  to 
equall/-*?  I  educational  opportunity  \n  in 
the  forrriula  devl.sed  to  distribute  Federal 
aid.  Ui  leas  this  formula  Is  objective, 
Impartli  I  and  ron/tlatent,  the  leatalation's 
purpoaw-  -equalization  of  educational  op- 
portunity— may  well  be  thwart«^. 

In  anjl  formula  atumptlna  to  eiiualHM 
eduratlMifti  oppr;rtullltf  dotlarwtae,  th« 
t<r«  feMM  futtiioni  Involved  are  t\t  th« 
iHt  •/  t|i#  )«ll  Ur  to«  6tm»  In  aM  h  IHat« 
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the  job.  The  necessity  of  establishing 
eligibility  for  Federal  aid  introduces  an- 
other factor,  (3)  the  State's  willingness 
to  do  its  share. 

It  is  important  that  any  formula  speak 
in  like  terms  throughout.  If  our  answer 
is  to  come  out  in  apples,  we  must  subtract 
apples  from  apples.  We  cannot  use 
peaches  as  a  subtractor  and  expect  the 
result  to  make  any  sense.  Similarly,  we 
cannot  use  one  kind  of  factors  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  educational  job  to 
be  done,  another  to  determine  the  ability 
of  the  States  and  a  third  to  determine 
eligibility  and  expect  to  arrive  at  an  in- 
telligible answer.  In  addition,  our  fac- 
tors must  have  some  relation  to  reality. 
They  must  be  related  to  criteria  which 
provide  a  basis  for  measurement.  Ab- 
stract figures  designed  more  to  determine 
the  final  result  rather  than  to  establish 
a  sound  basis  for  Federal  assistance  have 
no  place  here. 

Briefly,  my  suggestions  to  establish  a 
formula  along  these  lines  are: 

First.  The  size  of  the  job  should  be 
determined  by  (a)  the  number  of  chil- 
dren being  educated  and  'b)  the  amount 
we  believe  should  be  spent  on  each  child. 
Any  other  basis,  as  I  shall  attempt  to 
show  later,  leads  us  into  traps  and  pit- 
falls which  seriously  undermine  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  the  legislation. 

Second.  The  capacity  of  the  State  to 
do  the  job  should  be  measured  by  (1) 
the  mo.st  accurate  available  information 
we  have  on  the  relative  incomes  of  the 
States  and  (2)  the  percentage  of  their 
income  which  States  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  expend  for  education. 

Third.  EligibUity  for  Federal  funds 
.<;hould  be  based  solely  upon  proof  that  a 
State  is  unable  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  established  by  any  formula. 
If  the  basic  factors  In  that  formula  are 
properly  determined,  then  a  State  Is 
shown  either  to  be  in  need  of  Federal 
f  imds  to  meet  minimum  standards  or  not 
to  be  in  need.  If  it  is  in  need  of  Federal 
a.«!sistance.  It  should  be  aided.  If  it  is 
not  in  need.  It  should  not  be  aided. 

It  Is  upon  these  principles  that  H.  R. 
4711,  a  bill  I  have  Introduced,  is  ba.«:ed. 
For  the  rest  of  this  presentation,  I  shall 
discuss  the  operation  of  the  formula 
which  I  propose  In  detail,  comparing  it 
with  the  suggested  formula  in  S.  246,  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate.  I  believe  there  are  serious 
defects  in  this  latter  formula. 

THE  APPORTIONMENT  POKMVLA 

The  principle  In  the  apportionment  of 
Federal  aid  for  education  may  be  simply 
stated  as  "size  of  the  job  minus  capacity 
to  do  the  job  equals  Federal  assistance." 
An  attempt  Is  made,  by  formula,  to  de- 
termine the  dollar  need  for  education 
and  the  dollar  ftbllity  to  meet  that  nrod. 
The  latter  It  mlbtracted  from  the  former 
and  the  result  la  the  Federal  allotment. 
Coupled  with  minimum  requlrrment*  for 
ffTort  by  each  State,  Ihl.*  formula  Ik  the 
principle  behind  the  apportionment  of 
tutuU  under  moat  f«4«ral  aid  io  tduca- 
tlon  bills,  It  can  rtftdtly  Im  Men  the  lm« 
pOftanr*  whlrh  tha  lnHmn  waed  In  th« 
fm'frttila  atsump,  tf  §nf  ont  fa«tof  14 
uitfeali4il«,  uii«miiid,  yf  yoffMiMaMf« 
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the  entire  determination  of  Federal  as- 
sistance loses  its  validity. 

SIZE  or  THE  JOB tlNDER  8.    248 

The  size  of  the  job,  under  S.  246.  Is 
determined  by  multiplying  two  factors: 
First,  the  number  of  children  5  to  17 
years  of  age  in  each  State  and  second,  a 
dollar  amount,  currently  $50. 

Both  of  these  factors  are  defective  and 
make  the  determination  of  the  size  of  the 
job  in  each  State  totally  unrealistic. 

First.  As  a  first  factor,  the  number  of 
children  5  to  17  years  of  age. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  an 
Increase  in  either  factor  of  the  size  of 
the  job  portion  of  the  formula  operates 
to  Increase  the  Federal  aid  payable.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  problem  is  not  solely  to  increase 
the  amount  of  Federal  allotments  by 
choosing  the  largest  factor  available; 
basically,  it  Is  to  provide  a  method  which 
will  equalize  educational  opportunity. 

S.  246,  by  basing  its  determination  of 
need  upon  the  total  number  of  children 
of  school  age.  would  not  encourage, 
through  financial  Incentive,  any  State  to 
bring  more  children  into  Its  school  sys- 
tem, particularly  those  not  in  attendance 
at  the  present  time.  On  the  contrary, 
since  the  State  would  always  have  its 
need — the  size  of  the  job  to  be  done — 
determined  by  the  number  of  school-age 
children  within  the  State  Irrespective  of 
the  number  In  school,  it  would  have  little 
incentive  to  extend  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  those  not  receiving  them. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  this  factor  might 
very  well  encourage  some  States  to  cur- 
tail educational  opportunities  to  ceitain 
groups  already  being  educated  since  the 
State  would  be  assured  of  a  constant 
factor,  in  the  years  ahead  most  likely  an 
increasing  factor,  in  determining  its  need. 
By  so  doing.  It  would  increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  assistance  available  per  child 
In  attendance. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  States  require  school  attend- 
ance only  for  age  groups  between  6  or  7 
to  15  inclusive — Federal  Spending  Facts, 
Bulletin  No.  47,  April  29,  1949.  Of 
4.000,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  to  17  not  attending  school  in  1947, 
3.467.000  were  either  5.  16,  or  17  years 
of  age.  It  would  seem  strange  justice  to 
base  Federal  aid  upon  the  children  a 
State  was  not  educating  by  reason  of  lax 
school-attendance  laws.  Such  action 
would  only  serve  to  penalize  those  States 
which  have  stricter  attendance  require- 
ments. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  strong  moral  ar- 
gument against  using  the  number  of 
children  attending  private  and  parochial 
schools  as  an  Important  part  of  this  par- 
ticular factor  thus  increasing  the  poten- 
tial Federal  assistance,  then  denying,  as 
Supreme  Court  decisions  apparently  re- 
quire, any  assistance  to  the  schools 
which  are  educating  those  pupll!^  at 
present.  The  same  moral  argument 
holds  against  using  pupils  not  attending 
•ny  school  as  a  baili  for  determining  th« 
•mount  of  aid  lo  those  In  attfndancf, 

Mo<tl  lfflport«nt  of  all,  use  of  th)<  fse- 
tor  tffetmti  Mf  M«tif»t«  4«t«rffllnatirm 
•fthfiiif«IUMi«tot«W  4909.   Wf 


caimot  determine  the  number  of  un- 
employed men  by  taking  a  count  of  all 
men  whether  they  are  working  or  idle; 
neither  can  we  determine  the  number  of 
children  to  be  educated  by  the  State  by 
counting  all  of  its  children,  regardless  of 
whether  they  will  ever  attend  State 
schools  or  not. 

The  basic  weakness  of  this  statistic 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  table  showing  the 
tremendous  difference  in  the  percentages 
of  children  of  school  age  actually  in  dally 
attendance  in  public  schooLs; 

Percentage  of  children  5-17,  in  average  daily 
attendance  1947-48  (5  highest  and  5  low- 
est ranking  States) 

Percent 

Nevada 92.4 

Caliloinla 90.2 

Wyoming _ 82. 9 

Utah 82.  3 

Idaho 82.  1 

Kentucky 64.  I 

Massachusetts 63. 3 

Rhode  Island 63.0 

Louisiana 62. 4 

New  Hampshire 61.6 

Prom  The  48  State  School  Systems,  CoxmcU 
of  State  Governments,  1949 

The  basic  unfairness  of  the  use  of  this 
statistic  can  further  be  illustrated  by 
comparing  2  States,  each  with  about  the 
same  number  of  children  5-17  years  of 
age  and  with  about  the  same  level  of 
incomes  but  with  different  size  educa- 
tional jobs  because  of  a  great  difference 
in  attendance: 

Comparison  of  treatment  under  S.  246  of 

Utah  and  Arizona 

(Dala  Irom  Sf  nate  report  on  S.  21G] 


Children  6-17.  1»47 

Average     daily     attendance, 
Umj-47  _ .. 

SUf  of  job  (jsii  X  chiidrenr 

Incfitne  pavmont*  (1M3-47)... 

Aid  under  S.  246 

Aid  per  child  in  attendance.. 


Utah 

1 
1 

Ai 

•iiona 

161 

000 

15.^.000 

131! 

OU) 

105,000 

KAiJn 

(Oi 

r 

TV),  000 

$e«>s.0(in.fii»i$6'ii 

(XIO,000 

$i,  ITO.UIO 

$1 

500.000 

«« 

»1« 

Under  S.  246.  Utah,  educating  25,000, 
or  23  percent  more  pupils  than  Arizona, 
is  computed  to  have  a  dollar  job  only 
$300,000,  or  4  percent  greater  than  Ari- 
zona's. Arizona  has  only  a  10  percent 
less  capacity  to  support  education,  yet 
she  would  receive  under  S.  246,  40  per- 
cent more  aid  per  child  in  attendance. 

Second.  As  a  second  factor,  a  fixed  dol- 
lar amount,  currently  $50. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  any  justification 
for  the  present  dollar  amount,  $50,  being 
used  as  a  second  factor.  The  Senate  re- 
port contains  no  explanation  of  its  deri- 
vation. On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Thomas,  merely  stated,  "the  bill  author- 
izes •  •  •  Federal  aid  to  assist  the 
States  in  establishing  a  foundation  pro- 
gram of  public  elementary  and  public 
secondary  school  education  equal  In 
quality  to  that  which  can  be  provided  by 
a  current  expenditure  of  150  •Uh  TMr 
per  child  of  school  age  in  thf  tlAto/' 
IquAl  in  quality  to  wbai7 

1  tubmit  that  tM  fw  y«gr  pt  r  ghltd  ot 
iMhOtfl  %§§  BMftiM  ilMluttly  nothin«. 
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too  little?  We  do  not  know.  We  do  not 
know  because  $50.  alone,  means  noth- 
ing to  us.  It  is  not  related  to  anything 
real  or  concrete  In  our  experience.  Does 
$50  multiplied  by  all  children,  whether 
attending  school  or  not,  equal  a  founda- 
tion program  for  those  the  State  must 
educate?    The  question   defies  answer. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
this  dollar  factor  has  historically  been 
juggled,  as  Federal  aid  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced from  year  to  year.  At  various 
times,  it  has  been  $40.  $45.  and  $50.  The 
liistory  of  these  bills  shows  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  formula  have  tended  to 
increase  this  amount  as  Income  pay- 
ments within  the  States  have  risen  thus 
tending  to  reduce  the  potential  aid  avail- 
able. 

Use  of  this  meaningless  fixed  amount 
as  a  second  factor  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Congress  wishes  to  amend 
the  law  each  year  as  economic  condi- 
tions vary  the  amount  of  aid  payable. 
Certainly,  as  events  have  proved,  this 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  bill 
become  law  3  years  ago. 

Most  important  of  all.  however,  if  we 
are  to  write  a  formula  establishing  the 
size  of  the  job  to  he  done,  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  that  formula 
should  be  based  upon  something  more 
than  guesswork,  visual  attractiveness,  or 
the  case  by  which  it  can  be  multiplied. 

Third.  Summarizing,  there  are  serious 
objections  to  the  formula  used  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  job  under  S.  246.  It 
does  not  exactly  determine  current  need ; 
it  weakens  the  States'  incentive  to  edu- 
cate the  uneducated;  it  penalizes  States 
with  high  educational  standards;  it  may 
encourage  States  to  lower  the  number  of 
children  being  educated;  it  lays  the  act 
open  for  yearly  amendment. 

SIZE  OF  THK  JOB — UKDES  H.   t.   4711 

My  bill  attempts  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions to  S.  246's  formula  for  computing 
the  size  of  the  educational  job  by  d) 
determining  more  exactly  the  educa- 
tional burden  in  each  State;  (2)  provid- 
ing incentives  for  States  to  bring  to  more 
children  the  benefits  of  education;  and, 
(3)  tying  the  determination  of  need  more 
closely  to  minimum  educational  stand- 
ards. The  two  basic  factors  used  are 
(1)  the  number  of  children  In  average 
daily  attendance  in  each  State,  and  (2) 
a  fixed  percentage  of  current  United 
States  average  expenditure  per  child  in 
average  daily  attendance. 

First.  As  a  first  factor,  the  number  of 
children  in  average  attendance  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

This  Is  an  exact  determination  of  the 
present  burden  of  the  State  school  sys- 
tems. It  does  not  represent  what  the 
State's  burden  might  be  if  all  of  its 
school-age  children  were  attending 
school  and  If  all  of  it.s  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  should  close.  It  represents 
the  number  of  children  for  which  the 
State  school  system  is  actually  rMpon- 
slble, 

If  children  In  attendance  Is  UMd  M  ft 
iMior,  It  Is  immediately  apparmt  io 
MfH  mM0  (hat  Um  Mnotint  of  P^dtfft 
•Mhtaru  «  ¥tm  mffMM  9»  moft  «tlfldf«fl« 

•ot  now  m  •l4iMlMM«  irg  brmtuhi  ia«f 
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Its  school  system.    It  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  curtailment  of  opportunity  for 
those  being  educated  at  present,  because 
If   a  State  denies  opportunity   to   any 
group,  it  will  lower  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  attendance  and  simultaneously, 
the  amount  of  Federal  assistance.    Fur- 
thermore, the  use  of  this  factor  removes 
the  moral  argument  aealnst  using  pri- 
vate and  parochial  school  students  as  a 
basis  for  computing  Federal  aid  which 
they  will  not  receive. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  use 
of  this  statistic  as  a  factor  claiming  it  Is 
not  accurate  and  Is  subject  to  variation 
In  different  States.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  com- 
piled this  statistic  for  years  and  that  It 
has  heretofore  been  considered  reliable. 
In  addition.  It  Is  considered  reliable 
enough  to  be  used  in  two  different  places 
In  S.  246  <sec.  7  <A)  <2)  and  sec.  7  <B)). 
Furthermore.  It  mu«t  certainly  be  con- 
sidered more  accurate  from  a  statistical 
standpoint  than  the  Census  Bureau's 
estimates,  which  are  only  estimates  of 
the  totfil  numoer  of  children  of  school 
•ge  In  each  State — the  ba5is  for  the 
formula  used  In  S.  246. 

Second.  As  a  second  factor,  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  current  United  States 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance 

If  we  are  to  multiply  the  numk)er  of 
children  by  a  dollar  amount  to  determine 
the  dollar  size  of  the  job  to  be  done.  It 
would  seem  wise  to  fix  upon  a  dollar 
amount  which  has  some  relation  to 
reality  and  to  our  educational  experi- 
ence. 

Since  the  major  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunity through  financial  aid,  it  appears 
only  sound  to  search  for  this  second  fac- 
tor In  the  place  where  we  might  logically 
:t  inequality  to  show  itself.  The 
realistic  statistic  in  this  connection 
is  the  compilation  of  amounts  currently 
being  expended  from  State  and  local 
sources  per  child  in  average  dally  at- 
tendance. 

If  we  wished  to  obtain  absolute  equal- 
ity, we  would  seek  to  cause  an  identical 
amount  to  t>e  expended  in  each  State  per 
child  in  average  dally  attendance.  We 
would  try.  in  other  words,  to  determine 
the  average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the 
United  SUtes  from  local  and  State 
sources,  and  attempt  to  expend  an  Iden- 
tical amount  on  each  child  being  edu- 
cated m  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  drag 
the  highest-ranking  States  down  to  the 
average  level,  nor  do  we  believe  it  possible 
to  bring  the  lowest-ranking  States  up  to 
the  average  level  solely  through  Federal 
aid.  We  are  primarily  interested  in  see- 
ing that  the  lowest  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  any  particular  State  is  not  so  low  as 
to  be  t>elow  minimum  educational  stand- 
ards. The  major  contention  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that  there  is  too  great  a  spread 
between  the  lowest  State — approximately 
$54  per  pupil — and  the  national  aver- 
age— approximately  $148  per  pupil. 

It  would  seem  obvious,  then,  that  the 
dollar  determination  of  the  size  of  the 
job  to  be  done  is  intimately  coonected  to 
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curren ;  expenditures  from  State  and  lo- 
cal SOI  rces  per  child  in  average  dally  at- 
tendance In  the  United  States.  Our  sec- 
ond fa:tor,  in  this  jwrtion  of  the  formula, 
shoulc  have  some  relation  to  this  figure, 

H.  ]l.  4711  proposes  that  the  second 
factor  be  an  amount,  rounded  to  the 
next  1  ighest  whole  dollar,  equivalent  to 
60  pel  cent  of  the  current  expenditure 
from  i  tate  and  local  sources  per  child  in 
averate  daily  attendance  In  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the 
Unite(  States.  Currently,  this  figure  Is 
60  per:ent  of  $148  60  (the  national  aver- 
age). 3r  $89.16,  or  rounded  to  the  next 
dollar,  $90. 

The-e  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  per- 
centage figure  used,  but  it  seems  to  be 
sound  from  the  standpoint  of  accom- 
plishing our  major  objective — removing 
the  gr  'at  discrepancy  that  exists  between 
our  lowest  ranking  States  and  the  na- 
tional average.  In  conjunction  with 
o'her  parts  of  the  proposed  formula,  it 
insures  that  no  State  shall  fall  more 
than  '  0  percent  below  the  national  aver- 
age Ir  expenditures  per  pupil,  providing 
it  ma  les  the  proper  effort  on  It?  own 
part.  Eight  of  our  States  were  below 
that  1(  vel  in  1946. 

Fur  hermore.  the  use  of  a  fixed  per- 
cental e  of  a  variable  average  should  re- 
move the  necessity  for  yearly  amend- 
ments to  the  proposed  legislation.  Cur- 
rent expenditures  per  pupil  from  State 
and  1<  cal  i-ources  represent  a  figure  that 
Is  rea  istic  in  relation  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  a  sense,  it  may 
be  deicribed  as  representing  the  educa- 
tional equivalent  of  national  income 
statis  Ics  or  the  cost-of-living  index.  If 
It  con  Inues  to  rise.  It  may  be  taken  as 
evider  ce  that  educational  needs,  in  the 
dollar  sense,  are  greater.  If  It  should 
level  iff.  or  fall,  it  may  be  taken  as 
evider  ce  that  educational  needs,  from 
the  d  tllar  standpoint  are  not  as  great. 
In  eit  ler  case,  the  proposed  .second  fac- 
tor wll  rise  or  fall  yearly  with  t'he  cur- 
rent national  average  expenditure  per 
pupil    rom  State  and  local  sources. 

Thi  d.  Summarizing,  the  proposed  re- 
vision of  this  portion  of  the  formula  more 
exact:  y  determines  actual  current  needs 
m  th<  individual  States;  provides  Incen- 
tives or  the  States  to  increase  their  en- 
roUmi  nts;  ties  the  dollar  factor  to  a 
realis  ic  base,  and  removes  the  necessity 
for  year-to-year  reappraisals  of  the  ap- 
portio  iment  formula.  It  more  accurate- 
ly estimates  the  size  of  the  job  to  be 
done. 

CAP^rrr  or  thk  states  to  do  the  job 

UNDER  S.  24  • 

Thd  capacity  of  each  State  to  do  Its 
educa  ional  job  Is  measured  in  S.  246  by 
multiplying  the  average  of  the  State's 
income  payments  over  a  5-year 
by  1  percent.     By  no  standard 
he    result    provide    any    realistic 
of   the   capacity   of   the 
to  handle  their  educational  task. 
As  the  first  factor,  the  5-year 
of  annual  Income  payments. 
been  contended  that  it  Is  Im- 
e  to  determine  the  relative  wealth 
States  thxougli  u  e  of  this  statis- 
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tic.  Admittedly.  It  Is  Imperfect,  but  It  Is 
certainly  the  best  available  and,  as  a 
general  Indicator,  of  comparative  wealth, 
it  is  fairly  accurate.  No  quarrel  Is  found 
mith  Its  use  as  the  first  factor  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  formula. 

Second.  As  the  second  factor,  1  per- 
cent. 

This  factor  has  no  apparent  tie  to  real- 
ity. 

If  we  are  to  determine  a  State  s  ability 
to  support  education  by  measuring  its 
expenditure  as  a  percentage  of  Its  annual 
Income,  then  that  percentage  should  re- 
flect the  percentage  which  our  experi- 
ence shows  States  are  able  to  devote  to 
educational  purposes.  The  measure- 
ment of  how  much  of  its  income  a  State 
can  afford  to  devote  to  education  should 
be  related  to  how  much  of  their  Incomes 
out  States  are  now  able  to  spend  for  this 
purpose. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  use 
of  the  1-percent  figure  In  the  light  of 
current  statistics,  which  show  that  the 
national  average  percentage  is  1.88  per- 
cent, that  no  State  Is  spending  less  than 
1.22  percent,  and  that  the  top  State  is 
spending  3.36  percent  of  its  Income  pay- 
ments for  education. 

S.  246  tacitly  recognizes  the  unreality 
of  the  1 -percent  figure  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining the  capacity  of  the  States  to 
perform.  Other  sections  of  the  same 
bill  penalize  States  for  spending  less 
than  2.25  percent  of  their  income  pay- 
ments for  educational  purposes  and  make 
a  State  ineligible  for  apportionment  of 
funds  under  its  formula  after  4  years 
if  It  spends  le.ss  than  2  percent. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that 
unless  the  formula  is  realistic,  which 
means  that  all  of  its  factors  are  realistic, 
lti>  usefulness  is  seriously  limited  and 
apportionment  might  better  be  deter- 
mined by  some  other  means. 

Third.  Summarizing,  use  of  an  un- 
realistic percentage  figure  in  this  portion 
of  the  formula  threatens  to  nullify  the 
entire  purpose  of  the  formula — a  mathe- 
matical determination  of  the  amount  ol 
Federal  aid  necessary  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

CAPAcrrr  or  states  to  do  the  job  undxb 

H.   B.   4711 

This  bill  attempts  to  set  up  a  realistic 
evaluation  of  the  ability  of  the  States 
to  support  education  by  making  use  of  a 
percentage  figure  In  the  second  factor 
of  the  formula  which  has  Intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  experience  of  the 
States. 

First.  As  a  first  factor,  the  5-year  aver- 
age of  annual  Income  payments. 

No  change  Is  suggested  In  this  fac- 
tor, except  that  the  5-year  average  Is 
based  on  statistics  for  the  five  most  re- 
cent years  available,  rather  than  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
years  preceding. 

Second.  As  a  second  factor,  2  percent. 

Two  percent  Is  within  0.01  percent  of 
the  median  of  percentages  of  State  In- 
come payments  being  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Relating  expenditures 
in  1946-47  to  income  payments  during 
thg  years  1943-47.  and  including  the  Dis- 
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trlct  of  Columbia.  24  States  have  per- 
centages higher  than  2  percent,  24  States 
lov^er.    The  mean  was  2.01  percent. 

Of  the  24  States  lower  than  2  percent, 
18  may  be  classified  as  among  the  wealth- 
ier States,  Indicating  that  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  their  higher  incomes  meets 
their  educational  needs.  Of  the  24  States 
higher  than  2  percent,  17  are  expending 
over  2.1  percent.  12  are  expending  over 
2.4  percent,  5  are  expending  over  2.6  per- 
cent, and  1  is  expending  over  3  percent. 

The  foregoing  facts  would  indicate 
that,  first,  2  percent  is  the  approximate 
median  percentage  of  income  payments 
beini  expended  from  State  and  local 
sources  for  educational  purposes;  and 
second,  where  the  need  exists.  States 
have  no  apparent  difficulty  reaching  and 
exceeding  this  ipercentage  point. 

Two  percent  is  therefore  suggested  as 
the  second  factor  in  this  portion  of  the 
formula.  It  is  believed  that  this  figure 
establishes  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
States'  ability  to  support  education. 

Third.  Summarizing,  having  attempt- 
ed to  establish  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
size  of  the  job  to  be  done,  the  proposed 
formula  attempts,  in  the  second  portion, 
to  be  realistic  in  its  measurement  of  the 
capacity  of  each  State  to  do  the  job. 

THE  STATE'S  WILLINGNESS  TO  DO  fTS  SHARE 

The  most  serious  weaknesses  in  Senate 
bill  246  are  found  in  Its  determination  of 
eligibility,  its  penalty  provisions,  and  in 
its  minimum-payments  theorj'.  These 
provisions  are: 

First.  Any  State,  regardless  of  the 
working  of  the  formula,  receives  at  least 
$5  per  child. 

Second.  If  a  State  otherwise  eligible 
for  apportionment  under  the  formula 
fails  to  expend  2.25  percent  of  Its  income 
payments  during  the  first  2  years  of  the 
act,  2.5  percent  thereafter.  Its  Federal  al- 
lotment Is  proportionately  reduced,  but 
In  no  case  below  $5  per  child  5  to  17  years 
of  age. 

Third.  After  4  years'  operation  of  the 
act  any  State  which  spends  less  than  2 
percent  of  Its  income  payments  Is  Ineli- 
gible for  apportionment  funds,  except 
for  the  minimum  payment  of  $5  per 
child. 

These  provisions  will  be  taken  up.  one 
by  one.  In  conjunction  with  suggested 
changes  Included  in  H.  R.  4711. 

1.   THE   BCINIMUM   PATMCNT   THEORT 

(a)  Under  S.  246:  No  State,  regardless 
of  wealth  or  capacity  to  do  the  job.  would 
receive  less  than  $5  per  child  under  the 
terms  cf  S.  246. 

Having  attempted  to  write  a  form.ula 
to  mote  nearly  equalize  educational  op- 
portunity, S.  246  here  proceeds  to  dis- 
card it  summarily,  for  what  sound  rea- 
son it  is  difficult  to  fathom.  The  absurdi- 
ties involved  in  this  provision  are  best 
illustrated  by  an  actual  example: 

Using  the  factors  in  S.  246's  formula 
and  the  data  in  the  Senate  report  on 
S.  246.  Take  Califoniia — 1  percent  of 
its  income  payments  amounts  to  $141,- 
420.000.  This  is  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately $80  per  child  5  to  17  years  of  age. 

On  the  other  hand.  1  percent  of  income 
payments  in  North  Dakota  amounts  to 
$6,340,000.   This  is  equivalent  to  approxi- 


mately $44  per  child  5  to  17  years  of  age, 
a  little  more  than  half  of  California's 
figure. 

Yet.  under  the  minimum  payments 
provision  in  S.  246,  California  would  re- 
ceive $5  i)er  child  5  to  17  as  Federal  aid. 
and  North  Dakota,  imder  the  formula, 
would  receive  $1  more,  or  $6  per  child 
5  to  17.    This  is  strange  equalization. 

The  inequity  is  further  illustrated,  in 
this  case,  by  the  fact  that  California, 
through  an  effort  equal  to  1.68  percent  of 
its  income  is  spending  approximately 
$140  per  child  5  to  17,  while  North  Da- 
kota, through  an  effort  equal  to  2.45  per- 
cent of  its  income,  is  spending  $33  less, 
or  $107  per  child  5  to  17.  If  North  Da- 
kota were  to  expend  1.68  percent  of  its 
Income  as  California  is  doing  for  educa- 
tion, it  would  have  available  for  each 
child  5  to  17  approximately  half  of  Cali- 
fornia's amoimt.  or  $74. 

The  same  Inequities  could  be  shown 
by  comparing  California  or  New  York, 
or  any  of  the  highest  income  States, 
and  their  treatment  under  the  minimum- 
payments  provision,  with  Arizona,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  and  Vermont  who  come 
under  the  working  of  the  formula. 

The  point  is  this.  Either  we  should 
adopt  a  formula  which  will  attempt  to 
more  nearly  equalize  educational  op- 
portimlties  by  making  Federal  payments 
to  States  we  can  demonstrate  as  Incapa- 
ble of  attaining  fair  standards,  and 
stick  to  It.  or  we  should  abandon  our 
efforts  to  write  an  equalization  formula 
and  search  for  some  other  principle. 

The  sole  argument  thus  far  advanced 
for  minimum  payments  to  each  State 
regardless  of  their  capacity  to  support 
education  is  that  "they  can  use  It."  We 
are  not  attempting  in  this  legislation, 
however,  to  meet  optimum  standards;  we 
are  attempting  to  raise  our  minimums 
up  to  more  acceptable  standards,  and 
we  are  using  Federal  assistance  as  the 
most  practicable  method  of  doing  so. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  richer  States, 
through  Federal  assistance,  will  con- 
tribute the  bulk  of  the  money  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  equalization.  To  re- 
quire the  richer  States,  as  we  would  be 
doing,  to  contribute,  through  taxation, 
additional  funds  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  support  the  minimum  payments 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  under 
S.  246  is  to  deny  logic  and  to  compound 
confusion.  There  is  no  wealth  in  the 
Federal  Government  that  does  not  reside 
within  the  several  States. 

Finally,  since  over  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  S.  246  results  from  the  minimum 
payment  of  $5  to  States  regardless  of 
need  or  ability,  the  question  immediately 
arises.  "If  we  have  additional  money 
beyond  basic  equalization  to  spend  for 
Federal  aid  to  education,  where  shall 
we  place  that  money — in  States  that  are 
far  above  the  national  average  without 
Federal  aid.  or  In  States  that  will  re- 
main far  below  the  national  average  In 
spite  of  the  Federal  aid  this  bill  pro- 
vides?" 

(b)  Under  H.  R.  4711:  H.  R.  4711  re- 
moves the  minimum  payment  of  $5  per 
child,  and  bases  its  payments  solely  upon 
the  operation  of  the  formula,  coupled 


with  minimum  requirements  for  effort — 
described  later. 

To  use  the  example  of  North  Dakota 
and  California,  cited  above: 

Using  the  factors  in  H.  R.  4711  and 
data  from  the  Senate  report:  2  percent 
of  California's  income  payments  yield= 
$282,840,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  $212 
per  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Two  percent  of  North  Dakota's  income 
payments  yields  $12,680,000.  equivalent 
to  $124  per  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. Neither  would  receive  any  aid  un- 
der the  Byrnes  bill,  because  the  opera- 
tion of  the  formula  reveals  that  2  par- 
cent  of  their  Income  payments  will  yield 
more  tiian  $90  <60  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average)  per  child  in  daily  attend- 
ance. In  other  words,  neither  State 
needs  aid  to  meet  our  established  mini- 
mum standard. 

It  might  be  argued  that  North  Dakota, 
as  the  formula  reveals,  has  only  half 
of  California's  capacity  to  support  edu- 
cation, and  hence,  should  be  aided.  This 
is  true  only  if  we  believe  It  possible  to 
bring  all  States,  through  Federal  pay- 
ments, up  to  the  level  of  our  most  able 
States. 

My  bill,  by  removing  the  minimum- 
payment  provision,  says  to  each  State, 
"If  it  can  be  proved  that  you  need  Fed- 
eral assistance,  we  will  give  it  to  you." 
instead  of  "Everybody  can  use  more 
money,  here's  some  for  you." 

2.    THE    INCENTIVE    PBOVISION 

(a)  Under  S.  246:  Purportedly  to  en- 
courage States  to  make  a  greater  educa- 
tional effort,  and  to  penalize  those  who 
do  not,  S.  246  proportionately  reduces 
the  Federal  allotment  of  any  State  other- 
wise eligible  under  the  formula  if  It  fails 
to  expend  2.25  percent  of  Its  income  pay- 
ment during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
act,  and  2.5  percent  thereafter. 

If  this  provision's  purpose  is  to  provide 
Incentive  and  to  penalize  lack  of  effort. 
It  could  not  have  been  more  Ill-devised 
for  the  purpose.  A  concrete  example  will 
illustrate  this  point. 

Using  data  from  the  Senate  report,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  Alabama  since  it  is 
one  of  the  States  which  would  have  Its 
allotment  cut  under  this  provision. 

Alabama  is  spending  $38,125,000  cur- 
rently for  education.  This  is  1.8  percent 
of  her  income  payments.  She  would  thus 
be  entitled  to  83.1  percent  of  her  allot- 
ment of  $17,390,000.  Her  Federal  aid. 
under  S.  246.  would  then  be  $14,451,000. 

Alabama's  penalty,  thus,  is  $2,939,000, 
for  expending  only  1.87  percent  of  her  in- 
come in  contrast  to  the  standard  of  2.25 
percent  set  under  S.  246.  But.  Alabam^a 
has  lost  nothing  she  had  before;  Alabama 
instead  has  gained  $14,451,000.  even 
though  she  is  failing  to  make  the  mini- 
mum individual  effort  established  in  the 
bill,  a  fact  which  puts  a  different  light  on 
the  severity  of  her  penalty.  The  crucial 
test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  penalty, 
however,  Is  the  determination  of  how 
much  incentive  it  gives  her  to  meet  the 
minimum  standard.  This  can  easily  be 
computed,  and  no  doubt  will  be  by  Ala- 
bama's shrewd  State  legislators. 

To  win  $2,939,000  more.  Alabama  must 
raise  her  level  of  educational  expendi- 
tures from  1.87  percent  to  2.25  percent. 
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or  from  $38.125.00e  to  $46,922,000.  Por 
$2,939,000  additional  Federal  aid.  Ala- 
bama must  spend  $8,797,000  of  her  own 
money.  The  game  is  scarcely  worth  the 
candle. 

The  penalties  In  this  provision  of  8.  246 
are  scarcely  penalties  and  the  incentives 
are  almost  nonexistent. 

(b)  Under  H.  R.  4711:  H  R  4711  pro- 
poses that  no  aid  shall  be  forthcoming 
to  any  State  otherwise  eligible  If  It  fails 
to  expend  2  percent  of  Ms  Income  pay- 
ments during  the  first  2  years  of  the  act. 
the  requirement  increasing  by  0.1  per- 
cent each  year  until  25  percent  Is 
reached,  at  which  time  It  remains  con- 
stant. 

This  provision  provides  severe  penal- 
ties and  concrete  incentives. 

Using  Alabama  as  an  example  again 
(under  the  Byrnes  formula  and  with 
data  from  the  Senate  report » : 

Alabama,  currently  expending  $38.- 
125.000  or  1  87  percent  of  her  Income 
for  education,  would  be  Ineligible  for 
any  aid.  under  the  Byrnes  bill,  unless 
she  Increased  expenditures  to  at  least  2 
percent  of  her  income  payments.  In 
which  case  .she  would  be  eligible  for  $8.- 
130.000  under  the  Byrnes  formula. 

Alabama's  legislators  are  thus  pre- 
sented with  two  choices.  They  can  con- 
tinue their  present  rate  of  expenditures 
and  receive  nothing.  This  would  be  a 
severe  penalty.  Or.  they  can  increase 
Alabama's  expenditures  by  $1,695,000  and 
receive  88,130.000  In  P^eral  aid.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  would  be  a  real  mcenuve. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced contemplates  a  fairly  low  minl- 
mimi  requirement  at  the  beginning  of 
the  act.  ri&ing  gradually  over  a  penod  of 
time,  and  reaclung  a  fixed  level  in  6 
years.  It  provides  the  States  with  time 
to  meet  the  minimum  standards  for  ef- 
fort and  warns  them  that  Federal  aid 
will  be  dependent  upon  continuous  Im- 
provement in  effort  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

S     THX  KUC:BIUTT  O-ftUSS 

Under  S.  246.  after  4  years'  operation 
of  the  act,  any  SUte  which  spends  less 
than  2  percent  of  its  income  payments 
for  education  is  ineligible  for  apportion- 
ment funds,  except  for  a  minimum  pay- 
ment of  $6  per  ciiild. 

No  acrtous  quarrel  is  found  with  this 
provision  except  that  it  allows  too  much 
time  leeway  in  the  light  of  present  levels 
of  effort  and  except  for  the  minimum 
payment  which  only  serves  to  reduce  the 
Incentive  to  meet  attainable  standards. 

No  similar  provision  is  placed  in  my 
bill,  eligiliility  under  its  provisiorv*;  being 
determined  solely  by  the  operation  of  the 
lorraula  and  the  penalty  and  incentive 
daMw  dIscQMed  above. 

4.    SmtMAKT 

8.  246.  through  use  of  mirumiun  pay- 
BMnts.  threatens  to  pervert  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation,    H.  R.  4711  eliminates 

S.  246.  in  the  name  of  incentives  and 
penalties  to  encourage  additional  State 
effort,  sets  up  a  system  which  minimHes 
penalUes  and  aertmisly  reduces  Incen- 
tive. H-  R.  4711  provides  severe  penal- 
ties for  falling  to  make  real  effort  and 
concrete  Incentives  to  reach  established 
standards. 


■QCAI.  ZATIOIf  WTTKII*  TH«  •T*T«8 

Under  S  246:  8.  246,  seeking  to  equal- 
ize the  dJ  Urtbution  of  Federal  funds 
within  the  States,  requires  each  State  re- 
ceiving fur  ds.  after  1953.  to  make  avaU- 
able  to  ea<  h  local  public-school  district, 
from  all  sources,  at  least  $55  per  child 
In  average  daily  attendance. 

In  passli  ig.  it  should  be  noted  that  S. 
246,  in  thL  Instance,  uses  the  only  prac- 
tical met]  lod  for  esubllshlng  educa- 
tional do  lar  standards — the  amount 
spent  per  ;hlld  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance Since  S.  246  apportions  Federal 
aid  upon  he  ba.'Jis  of  children  5  to  17 
within  thj  State,  to  be  consistent  it 
should  p  obably  require  distribution 
within  th?  State  on  the  same  basis. 
When  the  proWem  is  reduced  to  the  dis- 
trict level,  however,  this  method  imme- 
diately re\  pals  Its  absurdity.  In  one  dis- 
trict, 80  pi  rcent  of  the  children  of  school 
age  mighl  either  be  attending  private, 
parochiai.  or  no  school  at  all.  The  re- 
maining 2  \  percent  would  receive  aid.  in 
this  case,  kay  out  of  proporuon  to  other 
children  i\  the  State. 

No  particular  quarrel  is  found  with 
this  pron  ion.  except  that  it  presents  a 
case  of  common  sense  arriving  too  late. 
Under  I  R.  4711:  H.  R  4711s  formula, 
it  is  to  be  I  eoMBibered.  seeks  to  make  sure 
that  each  State  has  available  per  child 
In  attendi  Jice  60  percent  of  the  current 
national  e  Kpenditure  per  child  in  attend- 
ance. If  this  is  sound,  it  would  seem 
equally  soind  to  require  States  to  equal- 
ize their  expenditures,  in  order  to  oe 
eligible,  to  insure  that  each  school  dis- 
trict has  I  ivailaWe  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  amouit  the  apportionment  formula 
makes  avi  ^able  from  all  sources.  H.  R. 
4711  so  p-ovides.  and  each  State  is  re- 
quired to  make  available,  after  3  years. 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  minimum 
standard  estaiilistaed  in  the  formula. 
Ctirrentiy  this  is  fO  percent  of  $90.  or 
$54. 

It  shoi^d  be  pointed  out  that  those 
States  no  receiving  aid  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  th  5  requirement,  S.  245.  because 
it  gives  a  d  to  ail  States,  subjecU  every 
State  to  c  [andatory  equalitstion  It  can 
well  be  ar  sued  as  to  whether  this  is  good 
or  bad.  Certainly,  it  is  one  foot  inside 
the  door  ( >i  Federal  control. 
coars 

No  one  RTOUld  deny  that  the  element  of 
cost  in  a  ly  legislstlon  which  the  Con- 
gress miflht  enact  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, particularly  during  this  fiscal 
year.  In  any  legislation,  we  nwmally 
consider  t  ^e  relation  between  the  benefits 
to  be  den  ed  and  the  cost  tavolved-  The 
comparis(  in  between  S.  246  and  H  R  4711 
proves  in  eresUnc 

S  246.  t  IS  wllelwl  dartac  Us  Unt 
year,  wd  cost  approximately  $att,Mt.> 
000.  takir  g  into  consaderatioa  the  penal- 
ties whic  1  would  be  applied  to  10  SUtes. 
It»  ailotn  ents.  before  penaltifs.  are  esti« 
mated  to  total  $2M.OOO.00Ql 

K.  R.  '  711.  it  is  esumated.  during  its 
first  yeai  ,  wiU  cost  $50000.000.  takinc 
into  con:  deration  the  penalties  which 
would  b«  applied  again^  two  States. 
Its  allour  ents.  before  penalties,  are  esti- 
mated to  total  $5S.00O.00O.  Tbe  cost  of 
H  R.  4T  1  Is  thus  about  30  percent  of 
the  cost  of  &  240. 


In  relating  costs  to  benefits,  the  Con- 
gress will  undoubtedly  wish  to  determine 
what  additional  beoeflts  they  wiD  schiere 
by  authorizing  some  $2MJ0MMO  addi- 
tional annual  expenditures  under  8.  246. 
and  whether  those  benefits  have  any 
relation  to  the  major  objecUve  of  the 
legislation— the  equaUntion  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Those  benefits 
might  be  described  as  follows: 

First.  Every  SUte.  rich  and  poor,  will 
receive  $5  per  child  5  to  17  years  oW. 
This  will,  in  no  way.  equalixe  educational 
opporttmity. 

Second.  Aid  will  be  based  xxptxi  the 
number  of  children  5  to  17  rather  than 
the  number  of  children  attending  schooL 
This  defeats  any  attempt  to  detennine 
the  needs  of  any  particular  State  with 
any  degree  of  acenracT. 

Those  two  questionaWe  benefits  are  the 
principal  causes  of  the  tremendoos  dtf- 
ference  in  cost  between  8.  240  sod  the 
Bjmes  bill.  As  for  the  other  benefits 
in  8.  246.  It  is  submitted  tliat  they  are 
present  in  H.  R  4711.  with  the  deference 
that  they  have  been  placed  opoo  a 
sounder  basis. 

As  for  projected  costs,  each  biH  am- 
tains  within  it  the  seeds  for  future  in- 
creased Federal  assistance.  In  S.  346. 
the  factors  which  might  lead  to  increased 
costs  in  the  future  are.  «1>  an  increase 
in  the  mmba  of  dilldren  5  to  17  yean 
old.  '3>  any  possible  future  Increase  in 
the  $50  payment  per  child  through  con- 
gressional action,  and  '3*  acy  possflito 
decrease  in  income  payments  wrltliin 
SUtes.  In  H.  R  4711.  these  factors  are. 
(I)  an  increase  in  the  ntmiber  of  chil- 
dren being  edtxated  by  the  SUte.  <3)  an 
Increase  in  the  national  averaffe  expendi- 
ture per  child  in  attendance,  and  <3) 
a  decreas  in  income  paymenU  within 
States.  The  increase  under  •  1)  Is  liable 
to  be  greater  in  H.  R  4711  than  in  S.  240. 
as  is  the  case  in  <2).  In  each  case,  it 
will  be  noted  however,  the  increase  will 
stem  from  caoHs  which  wiQ  conjriliyu 
to  the  eqaahaation  of  edticational  t^ipor- 
tunity. 

In  any  case,  it  is  deemed  hlc^  that 
the  future  cost  of  H.  R  4711  wOl  raaaln 
roughly  20  to  2S  percent  of  S.  34S. 

So  that  we  may  better  gage  the  talan 
impact  of  this  irgiriation  upon  our  ibcal 
affairs.  I  asked  the  eaoBiittee  to  furnish 
estimates  of  the  cost  ci  both  S.  346  and 
R.  R  4711  during  periods  of  low  ImUnesa 
activity  when  income  payssents  are  con- 
5idera!dy  less  than  tlKtr  present  Irrds, 
Since  these  bills  increase  censiderabiy 
in  cost  as  the  level  of  income  payments 
falls,  tt  is  iBportaBt  that  we  knov  their 
estimated  cost  per  year  if  inconie  pay- 
ments should  be  10  percent,  30  percent. 
«*  30  percent  lower  than  they  were  dvr> 
mg  the  period  1M3-4T.  the  period  upon 
which  aU  present  coks  are  competed. 
In  any  case.  St  is  deemed  Ifketr  tfaBt  the 
futtzre  cost  of  R.  B.  ttll  vfll  remain 
reality  30  to  35  percent  of  &  340L 

In  eondosion.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tt  b  the 
object  of  this  Oongress  to  write 
tion  more  nearly  to  equalize 
opportunitT.   I   re^iectfuily   vie 
H.  R  4T11  be  nmde  the  bosis  for  any 
Pederal-aid-to-edocatian 
we  aught  enact  into  law. 
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A*  part  of  my  remarlcs.  I  include  two  tables  exp'ar.atnry  of  tha  woriScgs  of  H.  R  4711: 

TMta  l,—OpermtUm  of  formvU.  B.  M.  4711.  for  faeml  t>»-i9 


«: 
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both  surface  *nd  »lr.  to  Insxire  that  Mil«t- 
anc«  to  the  Republic  of  China  shall  not  b« 
delayed  for  lack  oT  such  facllUtn.  and  (4) 
proTlatona   for   the   Immediate   expenditure. 
without   regard   to  the  reatrlction-i   Impoced 
under  exlatlng  law.  of  auch  unexpended  (unda 
•a  have  been  heretofore  appropriated  for  the 
aid  of  China.     The  President  la  further  re- 
apectfully  requested  to  submit  to  Congreea 
aa  aoon  as  possible  the  program  so  formu- 
lated, together  with  propoeals  for  the  legis- 
lation neceaaary  to  effectuate  such  program. 


CoBinentt  of  tlie  National  Castoms  Serr* 
ke  AstociatioB  on  the  MclCins«j  &  Co. 
Report  Coverittf  the  Bureau  of  Cat* 
toBis,  TreasaiT  Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  MrW   TOBK 

n.'  TOT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  May  26.  1949 

Mr  TAURIEIXO  Mr  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  the  firm  of  McKinsey  It  Co.. 
manasement  consultants,  of  New  York 
City,  made  a  survey  of  the  operations  ol 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  upon  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
at  the  direction  of  the  Congress. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  firms  report,  submitted  to 
the  Department,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Congress,  are  far  reaching  in  character, 
and.  if  adopted,  would  drastically  alter 
the  operational  methods  of  the  customs 
aervlce  and  the  traditional  concept  of 
lt5  obligations  and  duty,  both  to  the  Im- 
porters and  the  public  at  large. 

Bicreforo.  the  pros  and  cons  of  these 
fceommendations  should  be  considered 
with  complete  objectivitv.  both  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administrative  heads 
of  the  Customs  Bureau  and  the  Treasury 
Department.    • 

The  National  Customs  Service  Assoda- 
Uon,  composed  of  ofBcers  and  employees 
of  the  United  Statrs  customs  ser\ice,  has 
not  been  ofBcially  invited  to  comment 
on  the  McKinsey  report.  The  rank  and 
flte.  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
vbo  have  made  careers  in  customs  are. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  customs  service, 
and  these  people,  who  collectively  are  the 
rcaervoir  of  experience,  knowledge,  and 
abiUty  that  make  the  customs  service 
tick  should,  in  all  fairness,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  report  on  the  recommenda- 
tions which  so  vitally  affect  them. 

The  employees'  group,  entirely  at  its 
own  expense,  and  on  its  own  initiative. 
has  prepared  a  commentary  on  the  Mc- 
Kinsey report  which  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress: 
roarwoBO 

In  making  thia  commentary  on  the  McKln- 
••y  a  Co.  report  and  reeommendatlcos.  we 
hare  not  had  the  funda  or  the  facUitlea  made 
available  to  licKlnaey  a  Co..  nor  hare  we 
commanded  the  rcaourcea  of  manpower  and 
time  which  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the 
Treasxiry  Department  hare  expended  m  their 
•tody  of  the  report  All  of  the  work  that  haa 
gone  into  these  comments  haa  been  at  our 
ezpenae.  by  our  own  customs  people,  work> 
tag  OQ  tiieir  own  time.    Deeptte  these  handl- 
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stated  comments  on  each 

^  a  Co.  recommendations  are 
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lo  great  concern  over  those  recom- 

whlch  require  legUlatlon  for  we 

Congress  wUl  give  them  ade- 

Alon    t)efore   adopting   them. 

t  rtere  are  many  recommendations 
ire  only  administrative  acceptance 
fffectlve. 

a  tendency  to  treat   the  reccm- 

as  something  akin   to  revealed 

:  act.  we  hear  that  the  Departments 

that,   unless    the   various   study 

it  has  set  up  can  demonstrate 

of   any   proposition    to    a 

even  a  prejudiced  Jury  would  be 

the    recommendation    is    to    be 

^  IThen  it  U  recalled  that  the  McKin- 

surveya  was  ordered  by  Congress 

of  severe  congi-eeslonal  criticism 

aspects  of  customs  management. 

Ive  attitude,  this  predisposition  to 
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cfistoms  people  have  characterized 

A   Co.   report   as   a   waste   of 

vlng  In  mind  the  circumstances 

•   birth   to   the   survey,   we   don't 

money  has  been  entirely  wasted. 

useful  recommendations  have  been 

has  been  giving  a  clean  bill 

by  an  outside  group,  and  a  great 

consideration  has  been  given  to  ways 

of  improving  the  customs  service. 

ighiflcant  that  the  McKinsey  report 

find  any  fault   with   the  customs 

far  as  the  employees  are  concerned. 

all  recommendations  made  In  the 

require  a  change  In  the  law  or 

although  a  few  may  be  put  Into 

adnllnistratlvely. 

the  recommendations  lose  sight 

that  it  Is  the  duty  of  customs  to 

well  as  protect,  the  revenue.    Some 

Btireau  operations  lose  money 

looMs  at  them  from  a  cost  accountant's 

ew.     However,  the  operation  Is  not 

for  the  money  obtained,  but  as 

to  attempts  to  evade  the  law.     A 

Is  not  paid  according  to  the  num- 

he  makes  or  the  amount  of  fines 

assessed  as  a  result  thereof. 

is  superficial  in  some  respects 
of  the  recommendations  are  ex- 
sighted.      Further,  there  is  a 
x>  make  whipping  boys  out  of  sys- 
procedurea  rather  than  Individuals 
I  thought  that  work  Is  not  being 
as  efficiently  as  could  be.  but  the 
fault  we  find  with  the  report  Is 
with  the  dollar  sign.     Cost 
all  to  the  good  when  It  Is  not  ac- 
at  the  expense  of  the  scope  and 
of   necessary   activities.     This 
par^cular  importance  In  enforcement 
a  negative  record  Is  frequently 
success.    McKinsey  &  Co  lose  sight 
clitnimstance  at  times  In  their  zeal  to 
This  preoccupation  with  cost 
through  the  report  and  appears  to 
tllelr  Judgment  when  the  necessity 
activities  and  services  are  being 


s  lort- 


I  and  n  of  the  McKinsey  report 
diKuased  In  these  comments,  which 
limited  to  specific  recommenda- 
In  the  report 


cont  alned 


CHAPTpa  ni.  r.vTKT  and  iNSPccnoM  or 
ncporrn  MzacHAMoioa 
In  rtiaoiaalnt  this  chapter  the  tame  pro- 
cedure la  used  as  will  be  found  In  our  du- 
cuaaion  oi  most  of  the  subsequent  chapter: 
1.  e..  the  tfcKinsey  a  Co.  recommendation* 
are  set  foi  th  and  our  comments,  if  any,  iok- 
low  immellatcly  thereafter. 


ExteTiding  the  use  of  infornml  entries 
This   recommendation   is   divided    In    th* 
text  with  three  subdivisions  and  our  com- 
ments follow  t2ie  same  pattern. 

The  difference  between  informal  and  formal 
entries  has  been  exaggerated.  The  use  of 
informal  entries  on  a  complicated  transac- 
tion Involve*  complicated  work.  The  use  of 
a  formal  entry  on  a  simple  matter  does  not 
make  the  transaction  more  complicated,  it 
Etui  remains  a  simple  matter.  The  difference 
In  complexity  rests  with  the  merchandise 
covered  by  the  transaction,  not  in  the  form  of 
transaction.  Expanded  use  of  Informal  en- 
trie*  will  not  result  In  any  appreciable  sav- 
ings to  the  Government.  In  fact.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  larger  number  of  highly 
trained  personnel  (higher  classiflcations  and 
salaries);  examinations  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  done  away  trom  normal  customs  facili- 
ties causing  delays  In  traveling  to  individual 
importation*  whereas,  at  present,  merchan- 
dise is  brought  airectly  to  the  examination 
room  (at  low  cost  per  importation)  per- 
mitting numerous  examinations  per  man- 
hour  of  the  higher  trained  personnel. 
Unconditionally  free  merchandii^e 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  limited  number  of 
seaport  or  border  ports  the  majority  of  free 
entries  are  not  of  the  class  that  can  readily 
be  determined  to  be  unconditionally  free  ot 
duty,  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  distinction  between  a  crude  product 
and  the  same  product  in  one  of  the  Initial 
stages  of  processing  or  manufacture,  which 
is  often  the  differenc:  between  a  free  ma- 
terial ari  a  dutiable  one.  Is  frequently  a 
very  fine  one  requiring  the  use  of  highly 
specialized  personnel.  The  distinction  be- 
tween crude  drugs  and  those  advanced  in 
condition,  has  frequently  required  litigation 
for  determination. 

A  proposed  list  of  specific  rate  merchandise 
This  IS  equally  impractical  for  the  same 
reason  With  specific  rate  merchandise,  the 
identity  of  the  merchandise  Is  the  most  im- 
portant consideration.  Any  casual  reading 
of  the  specific  rate  provisions  of  the  tariff 
will  suggest  this  even  to  th*  inexperienced. 
Expecting  each  of  a  large  numlser  of  cus- 
toms Inspectors  (over  500  at  New  York)  to 
be  able  to  accurately  Identify  by  visual  ex- 
amination a  lengthy  list  of  commodities  and 
materials  in  addition  to  his  already  numer- 
ous duties  is  blue  printing  slipshod  work. 
It  poses  an  impossible  training  program. 
The  recommendation  envisages  (and  It  prob- 
ably applies  also  to  the  unconditionally  free 
merchandise)  that  If  the  Inspector  is  in 
doubt  he  may  require  the  making  of  a  tor- 
mal  entry.  ThU  means  that  the  importer 
who  is  thus  required  to  make  formal  entry 
has  already  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time.  Fur- 
ther since  he  may  not  have  the  same  officer 
In  sut>8equent  shipments  he  is  uncertain 
from  one  shipment  to  the  next  whether  In- 
formal entry  can  t>e  used.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  proposed  system  varies  with  the  con- 
fidence and  assurance  of  the  individual  In- 
spector. The  po**iblIlties  by  loss  through 
honest  error  would  be  enormous  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  loss  through  deception  by  unprin- 
cipled Importers. 

Ad  valorem  merchandise  not  exceeding  $500 
in  total  value  for  any  one  item  of  an  entry 

This  proposal  has  not  been  thought  out 
else  It  wou'd  never  have  been  made.  De- 
partment store  and  chain  store  entries  to- 
taling thousand*  of  dollars  are  frequently 
made  up  of  many  invoices  for  individual 
commodities  each  of  which  Is  under  $500. 
Then,  too,  the  value  with  which  customs 
deals  Is  wholesale  value  and  a  shipment  val- 
ued at  »500  for  our  purposes  represents  ap- 
proximately ai.500  at  the  retail  level. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  abandonment  of  the  cardinal 
customs  principle  of  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment.    Because  It  U  uneconomic  to  aseign 
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hlglily  trained  and  si>eclallzed  appraiser* 
personnel  to  handle  informal  entries,  the 
mppraiaement  and  classification  of  merchan- 
dise covered  thereby  is  largely  on  a  rule -of - 
thumb  basis.  The  inspector  is  an  employee 
of  multltudlnotis  duties,  and  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  appraise  and  classify  merchan- 
dise w  1th  the  preciseness  amd  uniformity  that 
the  importing  trade  expects.  The  oppor- 
tunities presented  In  this  set-up  are  alarm- 
ing. In  the  absence  of  the  sworn  statements 
as  to  value  and  identity  which  are  part  of 
a  formal  entry,  the  unprincipled  importer 
has  nothing  to  lose  by  attempting  to  de- 
fraud the  revenue. 

There  Is  a  very  significant  statistical  loss 
Involved  in  these  proposals.  The  Tariff 
Commission  would  lose  much  of  the  data 
which  It  secures  from  the  statistical  copies 
of  formal  entries,  data  on  which  it  felie* 
In  making  it*  recommendations  or  answer- 
ing concessional  Inquiries.  Further  the  ab- 
sence of  data  in  shipmenU  aggregating  a 
large  (but  unknown)  volume  would  raise 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any  of  its  Import 
data. 

All  Of  the  propMDsals  under  this  heading 
are  *o  completely  Impractical  that  we  wonder 
they  were  made.  We  think  If  the  business 
community,  domestic  and  Importing,  were 
apprised  of  these  proposals  and  advised  of 
their  effects,  they  would  be  up  In  arms. 

Combining  documents  used  for  immediate 
transportation  entries 
Recommendation  would  result  In  another 
custom*   form,   rather    than   elimination   of 
several,     because     such     consolidated     form 
would    be    limited    to    certain    case*    only. 
Impractical  in  one  feattire.     The  law   pro- 
vides  that   the   carrier    bringing   the    mer- 
chandise within  the   limit*  of  the   port  of 
entry  and  ao  forth,  ha*  the  right  to  name 
the  owner  or  consignee  for  customs  purposes. 
However,  such  right  Is  exercised  isoth  at  the 
border  port  and  at  the  port  of  destination. 
The   action   of   the   carrier   at   the   port   of 
arrival   in   naming   the  consignee   does   not 
extend  beyond  that  port.    The  carrier  at  the 
port  of  destination  has  the  ultimate  right 
to  name  the  consignee  at  the  port  of  des- 
tination.    Therefore   it   would    be   necessary 
to  have  a  form  with  two  carrier's  certificates. 
This    recommendation    also    overlooks    the 
right  of  a  holder  of  a  properly  endorsed  bill 
of   lading   to   m-\ke  entry,  without   the  use 
of  a  carrier's  certificate.     The  expanded  use 
of  informal  entries  would  require  the  han- 
dling of  customs  moneys  by  many  jjersons. 
compared  to  the  very  limited  number  under 
the  present  systems. 

Simplifying  rvarehouse  ledger  records 
Approved  as  to  elimination  of  notarization 
but  not  aa  to  combination  entry  and  invoice. 
There  would  be  no  over-all  benefit  here. 
The  suggested  document  would  be  of  limited 
usefulness  and  would  constitute  just  one 
more  form  of  which  there  are  enough  already. 

Discontinuing  amended  entries 
Tills   should   result   In    considerable   sim- 
plification In  paper  work  and  decreased  han- 
dling   with    substantial    savings    all    round. 
Provision  would  have  to  be  made  in  cases 
where  the  appraised  value  1*  higHer  than  the 
entered    value    to    distinguish    between    ad- 
vanced value*  and  those  which  would  nor- 
mally be  covered  by  an  amendment. 
Simplifying  warehouse  ledger  records 
This   recommendation    has    no    particular 
merit.      The    additional   copy   of    the   entry 
would  provide.  In  moet  cases,  a  poor  carbon 
copy  for  ledger  purposes :  Any  possible  isene- 
fits  being  offset  by  the  likelihood  of  indis- 
tinct records  and  the  time  lost  in  referring 
from  the  entry  to  the  ledger  record  when 
they  are  on  reverse  sides  of  the  same  sheet. 
Abolishing  or  charging  for  warehouse 
transfers 
Tl\l.<  Li  ftindamentally  a  question  of  pol- 
icy for  Congress,  though  it  might  be  said 


in  paa*lng  that  the  aaving  contemplated  ap- 
pears exaggerated.  In  taking  up  the  policy 
question  here,  the  National  Legialature  might 
consider,  in  addition  to  the  transferee  prob- 
lem (see  557,  Tariff  Act)  and  the  heavy 
burden  of  work  it  Imposes  in  customs,  the 
manipulation  provision  of  section  562.  Even 
If  the  policy  implicit  In  thla  provision  I*  to 
be  continued,  some  effort  *hould  be  made  to 
keep  manipulation*  within  bound*.  For  ex- 
ample, an  importer  may  make  a  warehouae 
entry  of  10,000  dozen  handkerchiefs  in  per- 
haps 100  or  more  styles  or  qualities.  Under 
the  repacking  provision  of  this  section  he 
may  repair  to  the  warehouse  and  make  up  an 
assortment  of,  say,  one-half  dozen  of  thl* 
quality  in  this  color,  one-half  dozen  of  that 
quality  In  a  different  color,  and  so  on,  for 
withdrawal. 

A  single  shipment  can  In  this  way  produce 
hundreds  of  separate  withdrawal  entries. 
The  private  warehouse  charges  the  importer 
each  time  for  access  to  the  merchandise  and 
Its  labor,  but  the  customs,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  computing  the  exact  duty  on  each  lot 
withdrawn.  In  effect  maintains  an  inventory 
for  him  and  keeps  his  books  free  of  charge. 
The  same  situation  Is  common  in  the  repack- 
ing of  spirits,  with.  In  addition,  very  large 
losses  in  duty  and  Internal  revenue. 

Eliminating  affidavits  and  evidence  of 
exportation 

This  suggestion  Is  of  limited  practicability. 
Where  draw-back  is  Involved  it  is  not  feasible. 
A  certificate  of  exportation  Is  Important 
where    the    question    of    draw-back    on   ex- 
portation Is  involved.     The  suggestion  a*  to 
•*ll*u  of  manufacturers  and  articles,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  draw-back  claimed  on  such 
articles  when  exported,"  Is  not  sound.    The 
draw-back  on  atrlcles,  even  In  the  case  of  In- 
dividual manufacturers,  varies  from  lot  to 
lot,  month  to  month,  or  other  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  factors  involved  in  each 
case.    Any  such  list  would  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual  amendment,   and   another   record   to 
be  prepared  and  kept  up  to  date.    The  com- 
pilation of  such  a  list  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous   Job;    standardization    of    amounts    of 
draw-back  Impossible  under  the  law;  the  sug- 
gestion indicating  a  complete  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  subject  of  draw-back. 
Expanding  the  use  of  special-delivery  permit 
These  permits  are  in  general  use  at  present. 
Further,   their   use   is   at   the  choice   of   the 
importer,  not  the  customs.     Section  8  59b  of 
the   Customs   Regulations  of  1943    provides 
that  entry  must  be  made  within  48  hours 
after   release   of   the   merchandise   which   1* 
what  the  recommendation  contemplate*. 
Simplifying  baggage  declaration  form 
Instructions  are  necessary  aa  Indicated  but 
there  isn't  a  great  deal  of  room  for  change 
in  the  form;  there  la  no  duplication  of  arriv- 
al date,  the  space  for  the  number  of  pieces 
of  baggage  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
stamps  used  by  tlie  inspector. 

Modernizing  baggage  inspection 
The  gist  of  this  recommendation  is  that 
the  practice  in  effect  at  twrder  ports — I.  e.. 
spot  check  examination  of  baggage  rather 
than  a  check  of  each  passenger  s  baggage- 
be  extended  to  the  seaports.  Entirely  ig- 
nored are  the  differences  which  make  the 
spot  check  useful  at  border  points  but  ex- 
tremely risky  at  seaports.  The  nature  of 
border  traffic  and  its  volume,  large  numliers 
of  people.  Sunday  traffic  lines  of  cars,  most 
travelers  with  but  one  or  two  pieces  of  smaU 
hand  luggage,  the  short  duration  of  the  for- 
eign trip,  all  operate  to  make  a  sj'Stem  of 
spot  checking  a  necessary  expedient  but  a 
reasonably  effective  one.  ..     ^   ,„ 

Spot  check  examination  as  outlined  oy 
the  report,  if  put  Into  operation  at  a  sea- 
port such  as  New  York,  would  be  little  bet- 
ter than  no  examination  at  all.  Not  only 
does  it  have  the  appearance  of  discrimina- 
tion and  engender  a  suspicion  of  the  exam- 
ined passenger  by  hi*  feUow  traveler*,  but 


it  would  tend  to  make  people  dishonest.    For. 
as  the  system  became  known,  travelers  would 
realize  that  there  Is  no  percentage  in  abow- 
Ing  purchase*  over  the  exemption  elnce  that 
would  Inaure  the  examination  of  their  bag- 
gage where.  If  the  declaration  ahowed  noth- 
ing of  a  dutiable  nature,   the  chances  are 
10  to  1  that  the  traveler  wotild  "get  away 
with    it."     Such    would    be    the    dilettante 
smuggler — ^the  lady  who  "forget*"  to  declare 
all  her  purchases.    How  about  more  unscrup- 
ulous travel««?    Even  with  the  present  com- 
plete  examination   known   to  be   in   vogue. 
there  is  hardly  a  vessel  of  any  consequence 
arriving  at  New  York  on  which  several  pxas- 
sengers  are  not  caught  trying  to  "put  one 
over"  either  by  failure  to  declare  purchase* 
or  by  undervaluation  of  them. 

The  proviso  that  an  inspector  may  exam- 
ine the  baggage  even  though  It  Is  marked 
for  nonexamlnatlon  might  lead  to  some  very 
unwholesome  situations. 

Authorizing   inspectors   to   classify   and 

determine  value  within  a  limit 
There  is  no  "Yes"  or  "No"  answer  to  this 
since  the  usefulness  of  this  proposal  depend* 
on  the  nature  of  the  ioaggage.  A  system  very 
much  akin  to  that  suggested  is  followed  suc- 
cessfviUy  at  border  jxjmts.  Where  a  very 
limited  variety  of  merchandise  is  normally 
encountered  there  is  no  reason  why  the  m- 
spector  cannot  be  trained  to  appraise  and 
classify  up  to  the  limit  Indicated.  But  the 
staggering  training  problem  and  the  highly 
doubtful  effectiveness  of  such  a  procedure 
make  it  Impractical  at  a  large  seaport  where 
the  variety  and  volume  are  sufflcient  to  Jus- 
tify the  detail,  as  the  need  arises,  of  trained 
appraisers'  personnel.  The  large  seaports 
where  the  need  exists  have  appraisers  per- 
sonnel readily  available.  Why  not  use  spe- 
cially trained  personnel  when  you  have  them? 
Where  tha  volume  and  variety  warrant  their 
use  as  they  do  at  seaports  It  la  more  efficient 
to  use  the  specialist*. 

The  purpose  of  the  recommendation  I*  to 
cut  down  the  manpower  presently  employed 
at  large  seaports  for  baggage  work.  This 
remedy  Is  a  roundaljout  method  of  achieving 
that  result.  The  direct  method,  already 
taken  in  part  by  Congress,  is  '^o  increase  the 
exemptions.  This  will  pare  manpower  need* 
to  the  bone  and  still  enable  the  custom* 
service  to  do  It*  work  In  an  efficient  manner 
by  having  each  man  do  the  Job  tor  which  he 
is  best  fitted. 

Adopting  modem  business  machines  at 

border  ports 
Appears  to  be  a  worth-while  suggestion. 
Instituting  a  crew  baggage  declaration  form 
The  Bureau  of  Customs  is  already  working 
on  such  a  form. 

Changes  in  exemption  limits 
Returning  Residents 
Congress  has  gene  beyond  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  and  made  the  ex- 
emption for  a  return  after  extended  foreign 
trave'  $400  per  person.  However,  we  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  committee  s  view  that  the 
"to  follow"  privilege  sliould  be  eliminated. 
It  smacks  of  discrimination  against  air  and 
auto  travelers,  the  nature  of  these  types  of 
transportation  precluding  bulky  arliciea  from 
accompanying  the  passenger. 
Tfonresidents  from  nothing  to  $10,  provided 
duties  and  taxes  do  not  exceed  $3 
We  should  suggest  raising  thl*  to  $25  and 
Including  commissions  and  other  noncom- 
mercial item*.  This  coupled  with  the  $400 
exemption  for  residents  would  limit  tlie 
ftmction  of  appraiserj*  personnel  on  the  ma- 
jority of  vessel*  to  a  stand-by  role.  It  would 
decrease  the  requirements  fcM-  Inspectors  also 
by  making  baggage  examination*  much 
speedier.  Nor  would  any  training  program 
on  value  and  claasiflcation  be  required  m 
view  of  the  margin  these  generou*  exen^- 
tioixs  would  provide. 
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ThaM  two  exnnptlons  combined  would  b« 
•  p«nac«a  for  most  of  tb«  p«nonnel  prob- 
lems in  Mftport  baggage  examination. 

Crew  members  from  nothing  to  $10,  provided 
duty  and  taxes  do  not  exceed  $3 
TIlU  la  Impractical.  Crew  memben  with 
pforchaaea  over  tlO  would  have  fellow  crew 
member*  declare  and  have  passed  the  excess 
over  tlO.  A  crew  baggage  declaration  la  all 
tbat'B  nesded  here. 

Vnaccompanied  tmportations  from  $1  to  $10, 
and  to  forth 
Ho  comment. 
Mtettmmendations  4  (S)  to  4  (d)  and  4  (/)  to 
4  [k),  pages  70  and  71 
These    recommendations    are    minor    Im- 
provements. 

Eliminatwn  of  dock  books  4  [e) 
Dock  books  are  not  used  extensively  at 
innrj  ports,  except  poeelblT  some  of  the 
|arg*r  porta  rlslted  by  the  su'rTey.  Their  use 
should  be  discretionary.  Some  sort  of  work 
sheet  Is  neccsssry  on  large  shipments  and 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  to  rule 
out  a  convenient  form  for  some  Improvised 
work  sheet.  On  large  ahlpments.  partictUarly 
whe-e  shortsges.  bad  order,  etc..  exist,  the 
Information  in  the  dock  books  prove  valu- 
able, particularly  In  litigation.  The  prob- 
lem. If  any.  appears  to  b«  a  local  one. 

Ezperiment  with  the  use  of  the 
Inspectoroseope  4  (1) 

Even  the  partial  testing  outlined  In  the 
text  Is  sufficient  to  Indicate  that  this  con- 
tnpUDO  is  a  useless  gadget  as  far  as  customs 
li  0aBeerned.  A  determination  that  a  pack- 
age COD  tains  a  "foreign"  object  Is  not  of 
much  value 
Jlecommendafiotis  S  (a)  to  5  («)  on  page  71 

There  Is  not  fleld  for  comment  here  for 
this  Is  merely  a  listing  of  situstlons  st  New 
Tork  which  should  be  studied  for  poaslblll- 
tlea  of  Imp.-ovement.  No  specific  sugges- 
tions are  made. 
Conjo^ulatin^  collectors'  liquidating  activities 

We  thoroughly  disapprove  this  recommen- 
tfatlon. 

Kxperlence  has  shown  that  decentraliza- 
tion of  such  activities  U  necessary.  Prior  to 
the  1823  Tariff  Act.  auditing  of  customs  en- 
tnea  wss  done  at  a  central  point.  The  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  use  of  such  sys- 
resulted  In  the  establishment  of  the 
rnt  decentralised  STstem  of  comptroller 
The  recommendations  made  reflect 
mrntttm,  gained  from  casual  observa- 
tion, or  otherwise,  that  liquidating  functions 
are  purely  matbemsttcsl  and  mechanical, 
bordering  on  the  clerical.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  recommenda- 
tkui  to  consolidate  appears  to  be  principally 
for  the  purpose  cf  sa\-lugs  in  dollars  and 
cents  The  estimated  saving  Is  questionable. 
Certain  amotmts  claimed  ss  possible  savings 
would  be  offset  by  Increased  costs  In  handl- 
ing, record  keeping,  much  additional  corre- 
spondence certain  to  result  from  removal  of 
the  transaction  from  the  locale  of  the  origin 
of  the  transaction.  Frequent  Interviews  t)e- 
tween  liquidating  officers  and  other  customs 
personnel  and  Importers,  brokers,  etc .  are 
neeswary  to  develop  all  the  facu  required 
to  effect  a  liquidation  of  an  entry.  It  Is  an 
tBdlsputahle  fact  that  in  personal  Interviews 
facts  Ciin  be  developed  and  procedures  ex- 
plslned  In  a  very  smull  fraction  of  the  time 
required  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by 
correspondence.  The  serious  delays  would 
be  from  this  source  not  from  the  4-day  trans- 
mission period  conceded  by  the  committee. 
This  system  now  exists  between  headquar- 
ters ports  snd  subports  snd  the  consequences 
•re  as  we  have  outlined.  Consolidation  of 
such  liquidating  activttlee  would  remote  the 
preeent  know-how  from  the  collection  dis- 
trict  and   compound   the   pioblems   arising 

~  the  resulting  correspondence.    Uquidat- 
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perform  many  duties  In  addition 
liquidation  of  formal  entries.    8uch 
elated  duties  could  not  t>e  performed 
trsl  liquidating  office  as  economically, 
w4uld  require  a  mass  of  papers  conttou- 
n  ovlng   through    the   malls.      Personal 
in  such  cases,  between  liquidating 
or  other  divisions  is  practically  In- 
e,  otherwise  much  correspondence 
be  required.     Consolidation  of  llqul- 
actlvlties  would  result  In  the  removal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
the  final  classification  of  merchandise 
It  in  an  Independent  office  not  con- 
wlth   actual    handling   of   the   mer- 
Imported.     Protests  would,  of  ne- 
be  directed  against  the  decisions  of 
liidependent  office,  and  the  authority  of 
cijllector  to  entertain   and  decide  pro- 
nd  the  handling  of  all  protests,  ex- 
lose  foreign  to  the  ascertainment  of 
would  also  be  removed  from  the  Juris- 
of    collectors.    Much    confusion    of 
would    result.     With    reference 
planning  and  handling  of  the  work 
should  be  noted  that  no  charge  is 
:hat  customs  Is  overmanned.     On  the 
,  practically  all  districts  are  under- 
Consolidating  the  work  at  any  given 
officee  will  mean  nothing  more  than 
of  the  work  now  being  done, 
day's  work  Is  now  being  exacted 
<  ach  employee  In  the  liquidating  dlvl- 
no  additional   work   can   be   expected 
the  location  of  the  activity.    It 
be  necessary  to  have  experienced  per- 
to  assemble  all  documents  for  each 
jrlor  to  forwarding  to  the  liquidating 
Such     assembling,     at     headquarters 
where  most  entries   In  a  district   are 
now  done  in  the  process  of  Uquidat- 
entry.     In  view  of  the  present  fairly 
methods  and  practices  in  Uquida- 
le  so-called  benefit  of  more  uniform 
ting  methods  and  practices  that  would 
are  not  worth  commenting  on. 

cerfain  draic-back  actiiHties 

recommendation  is  likewise  imsound. 
an  error  should  be  corrected  relative 
draw- back  claims,  as  It  appears  in 
It  Is  said  that  draw-back  enules 
at  the  headquarters  port.     This  is 
This  may  be  true  in  New  York 
riasslbly.  several  other  districts;    how- 
t  aere  is  no  provision  of  law  or  regula- 
establlshed  practice  which  requires 
entries  may  be  filed  only  st  a  head- 
port.     In    practice   claimants    file 
either  at  the  port  nearest  their  place 
or,  particularly  where  a  broker 
oyed,  at  some  port  of  their  own.  or 
l^roker  s  choosing.     To  require  that  all 
be  handled  at  one  office.  New  York, 
work  a  hardship  on  many  draw- back 
In  various  sections  of  the  coimtry. 
distances  Involved  would  prevent  per- 
rlsits   at  the  customhouse   to  obtain 
advice    and    Information.     Claim- 
c^tslde   New   York   would    be   severely 
In   securing   the  draw -back   of 
ley  were  entitled  to.     This  Is  just  as 
in  the  case  of  draw-back  entries  as  It 
3e  In  the  case  of  import  entries.     The 
should  be  privileged  to  transact  his 
business   at    the   port   of    his   own 
to  suit   his  particular  needs.     To 
such  activities  at  one  port  would 
all  the  present  widespread  draw-t>ack 
in  the  customs  service  from  the 
collection  districts  to  New  York  as 
of  which  all  draw -back  contacts  out- 
that  city  would  have  to  be  made  by 
slow  and  costly  method.     Experience 
that  much  time   Is  required   to 
the  counter  with  draw-back  claim- 
c<fvering  highly  technical  and  Intricate 
Handling  such  problems  by  mail 
be  a  costly  and  alow  process.    Most 
are  not  convwsant  with  tech- 
back  requirements  and  It  Is  nec- 
to  frequently  consult  with  customs 
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draw-back  liquidators  relative  to  draw-back 
matters.  Such  opportunity  would  be  denied 
claimants  except  those  located  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York.  It  would  be  economically 
nonfessible,  and  because  of  the  time  limit 
Involved,  practically  impossible  for  claimants 
under  section  313  (c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  to 
file  draw-back  claims  at  New  York  on  trans- 
actions originating  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  same  condition  applies  to  mer- 
chandise e.xported  with  benefit  of  draw-back 
from  continuous  customs  custody.  Under 
the  present  system  claimants  can  check 
draw- back  data  at  the  customhouse  quickly 
and  with  Utile  expense  inasmuch  as  the  rec- 
ords of  exportation,  etc..  are  located  at  ports 
In  the  areas  In  which  their  business  Is  lo- 
cated. Personal  contact  enables  claimanes 
to  obtain  required  Information  from  the  cus- 
tomhouse at  one  time,  whereas  much  time 
on  the  part  of  both  the  claimant  and  the 
Government  would  be  consumed  in  corre- 
spondence with  resulting  costly  delays  in 
consummating  transactions.  Claimants  lo- 
cated at  points  away  from  the  liquidation 
center  would  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
checking  draw-back  data  from  the  notices  of 
Intent  filed  in  the  customs  office.  Many 
manufacturers  file  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  notices  of  intent  each  year.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  claimant  can  refer  to  >i'.ch  rec- 
ords, at  no  cost,  when  they  are  on  file  In 
such  office  In  his  area.  Many  minor  dis- 
crepancies or  inaccuracies  now  solved  by  city 
phone  calls,  personal  routine  calls,  etc.. 
would  Involve  lengthy  correspondence,  costly 
long-distance  phone  calls,  or  telegrams,  etc. 
It  should  be  understood  thst  only  in  rare 
cases  are  draw-back  rates  (authorizations  to 
claim  draw-back)  of  two  manufacturers  sim- 
ilar. Therefore  no  standard  replies  can  be 
evolved  to  cover  questions  arising  In  In- 
volved draw-back  rates.  It  would  also  be 
Impractical  to  attempt  to  set  standards  of 
draw-back  to  apply  to  Items  of  similar  na- 
ture. Many  factors  enter  Into  the  basis  for 
the  allowance  of  draw-back  depending  on 
the  actual  conditions  found  in  each  case.  In 
many  cases  peculiar  to  each  mantifacttirer. 
To  set  up  such  standards,  and  properly 
protect  the  revenue,  many  manufacturers 
would  be  deprived  of  considerable  amount:; 
of  draw-back  to  which  they  are  rightly  en- 
titled under  the  law.  because  of  conditions 
prevalent  in  the  estsblishments  of  competi- 
tors. Maintaining  Information,  at  one  cen- 
tral office,  frequently  found  necessary  for 
duty  calculations  on  importations  of  Amer- 
ican goods  returned  would  cause  a  Cood  of 
additional  correspondence  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  to  the  central  office  to  ascer- 
tain such  Information.  It  Is  noted  that,  de- 
spite the  apparent  fact  that  the  majority 
of  companies  or  corporations  claiming  draw- 
back either  have  offices  In  New  York  or  are 
represented  by  agents  or  brokers  there,  the 
majority  of  such  companies  actually  have 
chosen  to  file  their  claims  at  other  ports 
throughout  the  country.  The  likely  ex- 
planation of  this  Is  that  the  New  York  offices 
are  primarily  sales  or  promotion  offices, 
whereas  the  offices  outside  New  York  poncsa 
the  manufacturing  and  bookkeeping  em- 
ployees where  technical  data  are  required  for 
the  companies'  draw-back  work. 

The  centralization  of  the  draw-back  activi- 
ties would  have  a  very  odd  appearance.  It 
would  look  as  though  the  policy  of  Congress 
was  to  chisel  a  bit  on  small  draw-back  re- 
funds by  making  them  burdensome  to  col- 
lect. We  would  be  in  the  position  of  pro- 
viding excellent  facilities  for  the  collection 
of  duty  by  the  strategic  placement  of  poits 
of  entry  all  over  the  country  while  makmg 
ourselves  relatively  Inaccesalble  for  proper 
refunds  of  duties. 

There  are  consequences  here  which  may 
not  have  been  apparent  to  McKlnsey  &  Co. 
Taken  alone  or  In  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
posal to  consolidate  liquidation  activities, 
this  scheme  operates  to  make  all  ports  out- 
side  New   York  second-class  or   tblrd-class 
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ports,  ports  with  limited  functions.  Ez- 
preasMl  another  way.  it  is  a  partial  closing 
of  tbwe  ports,  as  they  become  inoperative  for 
them  vital  activities. 

The  consolidation  of  liquidatii-'  activities 
requires  legislation  and  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  whether  such  par- 
tial closures  are  in  the  public  interest.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  consolidation  of  draw- 
back activities.  Despite  its  drastic  effect  on 
some  business  operations  and  despite  the 
fact  that  It  involves  the  same  question  of 
service  to  the  public.  draw-l>ack  activities  can 
be  consolidated  by  the  stroke  of  an  admin- 
istrative pen. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  position  ta- 
ken by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  or  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  but  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  to  wait 
untU  Congress  has  indicated  Its  attitude  on 
the  consolidation  of  liquidation  activities. 
Premature  administrative  action,  though 
perfectly  legal,  might  well  bring  a  storm  of 
protest  such  as  aroused  Congress  last  year 
in  connection  with  the  patrol  dlamlaaals. 

Improvements  in  facilities 
Such  specific  suggestions  as  are  made  on 
this  subject  have  to  do  with  organizational 
changes  and  are  treated  In  another  chapter 
as  are  our  comments. 

CHAFTXa    IV.    CtASSinCATlON    SND 
APPBAISEMXin 

In  making  our  comments  hereon  we  have 
set  out  each  of  the  recommendations  made 
(pp.  53-54  of  the  report)    and  Immediately 
following  It  our  observations  thereon. 
J.  Review   schedules   of   the   tariff   act   and 

make  legislative  changes  as  are  necessary 

to  reduce  the  present  complexity  and  to 

simplify   the   methods   which   cause   high 

administrative  costs 

There  is  room  for  Improvement  here,  but 
It  la  foolish  to  expect  any  spectacular  over- 
night transformation  of  the  tariff  act.  Any 
changes  that  are  made  will  be  the  result  of 
slow,  plodding  work.  It  Is  all  very  well  to 
inveigh  against  the  complexity  of  the  tariff, 
but  It  should  be  realized  that  complexity  Is 
a  necessary  accompaniment  to  preclseness  in 
an  economy  such  as  ours.  Using  the  tariff 
provisions  to  fit  imported  articles  into  the 
desired  relationship  with  the  number  and 
variety  of  otir  domestic  products  and  ma- 
terial cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  use 
of  catqh-all  provisions.  Simplicity  of  tariff 
along  the  lines  suggested  Is  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  precision.  Even  the  proposal 
to  substitute  an  eqviivalent  specific  rate  of 
duty  for  ad  valorem  rates  on  merchandise 
where  it  appears  that  the  values  of  the  com- 
modities are  within  a  relatively  narrow  range 
should  be  approached  with  caution.  (There 
ts  a  certain  flexibility  to  an  ad  valorem  rate 
which  should  not  lightly  be  cast  aside.) 
There  is  nothing  static  about  values;  foreign 
prices  (and  therefore  values)  are  predicated 
not  only  on  the  sum  of  the  producer's  or 
seller's  costs  and  expenses  (all  variables) 
plus  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  but  also 
on  a  consideration  of  what  the  merchandise 
will  land  for  in  the  United  States  and  how 
high  a  price  the  market  will  pay  for  it.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this 
factor  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  screenings. 
During  the  feedstuff  shortage  during  the  war 
years,  screenings  were  made  free  of  duty  by 
Executive  order.  On  the  effective  date  of 
the  decree,  foreign  shippers  with  almost  per- 
fect uniformity  raised  their  prices  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty  abrogated. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  with  the  report  in 
the  comments  on  tariff  provisions  based  on 
the  presence  in  an  article  or  commodity  of  a 
trivial  component.  Paragraph  1529  of  the 
•  present  act  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
this  type  of  thing.  Some  of  the  rates  of  duty 
which  legally  apply  to  merchandise  becauae 
of  the  wording  of  this  paragraph  cannot  be 
Justified  on  any  basis  whatsoever.  Fbr  exo 
ample,  the   presence  of  a  braid  elastic  in- 
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itead  of  a  woven  elastic  In  a  knitted  cotton 
boy's  suit,  a  difference  which  does  not  afXaet 
the  cost  of  the  article  or  its  sales  appeal, 
changes  the  applicable  rate  of  duty  from 
36  percent  (par.  917)  to  60  percent  (par, 
1529).  Prior  to  January  1,  the  change  was 
from  45  percent  to  90  percent.  Blany  other 
kindred  situations  cotild  be  cited  where  the 
difference  in  rates  of  duty  is  even  greater. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  way  to  study 
the  tariff  for  possible  changes  along  these 
lines  Is  to  set  up  a  committee  with  members 
from  ctistoms  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  possibly  the  State  Department, 
to  survey  the  possibilities  for  Improvement 
systematically  and  thoroughly,  reporting 
their  recommendations  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Treasury  Department  for  transmission  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

2.  Insure  that  customs  personnel  with  ad- 
ministrative experience  hate  more  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  formulatum  of 
future  trade  agreements 

This  Is  a  thoroughly  sound  and  workable 
proposal.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  action 
has  not  been  taken  along  these  lines  pre- 
viously. 

3.  Eliminate  the  present  duplication  of  re- 
sponsibiiity  between  the  collector  and  the 
appraiser  in  the  classification  of  merchan- 
dise 

There  is  no  merit  in  this  proposal.  The 
present  system  is  thoroughly  practical  and 
effective.  All  of  its  ramifications  and  impli- 
cations are  thoroughly  understood  by  cus- 
toms brokers,  importers,  and  customs  per- 
sonnel. All  legal  questions  concerning  it 
have  long  since  been  resolved.  To  overthrow 
this  weU-establlshed  system  wotild  be  ex- 
tremely foolish.  There  would  be  no  genuine 
saving  from  the  change  and  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  which  would  result  would 
be  costly  in  the  long  run.  There  is  no  dupli- 
cation of  responsibility  as  such.  Under  the 
law  the  collector  is  solely  responsible  for 
classification.  The  activities  of  the  ap- 
praiser in  this  respect  are  auxiliary  to  the 
collector's  and  do  not  lessen  that  officer's 
lesponsibility  or  enlarge  that  of  the  ap- 
praiser. What  apparent  duplication  exists 
is  not  overly  significant  and  la  not  so  much 
duplication  as  the  close  working  together 
of  the  two  officers. 

The  classification  of  merchandise  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  process  of  computing  the 
exact  amount  of  duty  payable  on  an  impor- 
tation. Its  natural  place  in  the  customs 
sequence  is  after  the  quantity  of  the  ship- 
ment has  been  established  and  its  value 
ascertained.  The  logical  time  to  determine 
the  applicable  rate  of  duty  is  when  all  is 
ready  to  figure  the  importer's  dollar  and 
cents  duty.  At  this  point  all  subsidiary 
questions  of  shortage,  exemption,  quote  re- 
strictions, etc..  have  been  resolved  and  any 
relevant  Bureau  rulings  or  judicial  decisions 
which  have  been  Issued  subsequent  to  the 
examination  of  the  merchandise  by  the  ap- 
praiser (examiner)  can  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration by  the  collector  (liquidator) .  The 
time  of  the  appraiser's  examiner  Is  now  fully 
occupied  with  the  examination  of  merchan- 
dise and  the  appraisement.  To  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility of  classification  to  htm  from  the 
collector's  liquidator  should  be  to  put  a 
further  burden  on  him  and  make  the  deter- 
mination of  the  classification  more  expen- 
sive. The  examiner  ia  a  highly  specialized 
technician  whose  salary  grade  is  anywhere 
from  one  to  three  grades  higher  than  that 
of  the  liquidator,  depending  on  the  port. 
Further,  the  work  of  classification  will  not  be 
performed  any  better  than  it  Is  under  the 
present  system.  The  examiner  works  under 
a  good  deal  more  pressure  than  does  the 
liquidator.  The  determination  of  the  ap- 
plicable rate  of  duty,  eapeclaUy  among  pro- 
visions with  fine  shades  of  difference,  can 
best  be  performed  under  the  conditions 
imder   which  a  liquidator   works.    Free   of 


Interruptions  and  given  the  benefit  of  the 
examiner's  expert  knowledge  of  the  mer- 
rhinrtlw  and  its  tises,  by  his  description  of 
the  Bvetendiae.  the  liquidator  is  in  the 
best  ponlhle  position  to  classify  the  mer- 
chandise. 

The  fact  that  in  a  large  or  small  number  of 
Instances  the  liquidator  agrees  with  the  ex- 
aminer as  to  claasificatlon  is  beside  the  point. 
That  Is  a  commentary  on  the  competence  of 
the  appraiser's  staff  at  the  particular  port. 
It  does  not  Justify  a  change  from  a 
which  is  not  only  cheaper  but  wMdi 
logically  be  shown  to  be  better.  Even  a  small 
percentage  of  error  amounts  to  a  good  deal  of 
money  when  the  sums  Involved  in  ctistoms 
collection  are  being  considered. 

Though  at  the  outset  of  the  report,  the 
text  indicates  an  intention  to  sliift  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  classification  to  the  ap- 
praiser— that  attitude  undergoes  a  change 
and  it  is  realized  and  conceded  that  on  some 
types  of  merchandise,  viz.  those  requiring 
Involved  computation  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate raU  of  duty  or  those  requiring 
some  doOMMBtary  data  such  as  affidavits, 
etc..  to  eataMlrti  the  applicable  rate,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  classlflication  would  have  to 
remain  with  the  adlector.  Though  in  the 
report  this  type  of  claadflcatlon  is  referred 
to  as  involving  only  a  small  number  of  for- 
mal entries,  the  fact  is  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  entries  would  be  involved.  We  wholly 
disapprove  of  transfernng  all  responsibility 
for  classification  to  the  apfiralacr  but  the 
proposal  to  divide  the  reeponalMllty  Is  even 
worse.  It  is  foolishness  compounded.  In 
many  instances  of  composite  entries  cover- 
ing a  number  of  different  commodities  such 
a  division  of  responsibility  would  prove 
downright  tmpoesible  in  operation. 

There  isn't  space  here  to  do  more  than 
hint  at  the  legal  difficulties  that  would  ensue 
from  any  change  such  as  is  recommended. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  would  be 
numerous  and  pwrplexlng  and  would  compli- 
cate customs  administration  considerably, 
costing  both  the  Government  and  the  im- 
porter time  and  money.  Fortunately  any 
change  along  these  lines  would  reqtiire  legis- 
lative approval  and  if  the  recommendation 
w«e  taken  seriously  enough  to  be  presented 
in  a  bill.  Congress  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  Itself  with  all  the  un- 
sought and  undesirable  consequences  oi  the 
change. 

4.  Speed  up  the  Bureau  rulings  on  classifica- 
tion problems 
This  is  all  right  as  far  as  tt  foaa  bat  a  read- 
ing of  the  text  shows  that  on*  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  is  contemplated  that  this  speed  up 
will  be  achieved  is  by  Mking  less  pains  to  fur- 
nish an  exact  perfect  answer.  This  Is  a  very 
shortsighted  view  of  the  matter.  A  prospec- 
tive importer  who  asks  the  Bureau  for  the 
rate  of  duty  on  a  certain  article  will  be  de- 
lighted, of  cotirse.  with  a  prompt  reply  (and 
the  reply  usuaUy  is  prompt) .  However,  after 
he  has  made  his  calculations,  bought  the  ar- 
ticle and  contracted  to  resell  it  on  arrival,  his 
satisfaction  will  be  shortlived  If  the  customs 
inlorms  him  that  a  mistake  was  made,  that 
on  more  matins  consideration,  a  different 
and  higher  rate  of  duty  will  be  assessed  on 
the  article.  Nor  will  his  wholly  Justifiable 
wrath  be  lessened  when  It  Is  explained  to 
him  that  the  classification  of  this  article  Is  a 
very  technical  and  difficult  matter  Involving 
lengthy  consideration  and  It  was  thought 
better  at  the  time  of  hla  tDqatoy  to  give  him 
a  rate  based  on  what  laCacawtion  was  then 
at  hand  rather  than  delay  replying  to  his 
letter  to  get  all  the  information  necrasary. 
I.  Eliminate  foreign  value  as  a  method  of  vat- 
umg  merchandise  and  broaden  the  appli^ 
cation  of  the  remaining  valuation  meth- 
ods. Review  further  the  possibility  of 
using  the  price-paid  basis  of  tMluation 
There  Is  room  for  Improvement  In  section 
403  of  the  Tariff  Act.  Much  <rf  the  difficulties 
which  the  report  sets  forth  stem  from  the 
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literal  lntMpr*tatkm  by  tb«  courts  of  tb« 
worda  "frstty  oCcred  for  Md«  to  tdl  purchas- 
er*." IT  th«  Interpretation  of  this  lao^uace 
w«r«  more  realistic — few  oominodltles  are 
freely  offered  In  a  completely  literal  sense 
any  more,  here  or  abroad,  many  suppliers 
prMact  thetr  brand  names  and  products  by 
price  flxlAK  and  other  restrictive  practice — 
It  of  the  diiBculty  and  delay  which  some- 
I  occur  In  connection  with  Talue  Investl- 
would  vanish,  since  If  certain  types 
of  restrictions  are  acceptable  and  do  not  af- 
fect the  market  value  the  scope  of  the  In- 
quiry Is  considerably  foreshortened. 

Ill*  prlcc-paid  system  hasn't  mtjch  to 
teeomicend  it.  With  most  of  our  highly 
rtltive  Imports  on  an  ad  vslurem  duty 
system  would  have  the  effect  of 
the  big  fellow,  the  maas  buyer,  the 
volume  buyer,  an  additional  advantage.  The 
tariff  would  become  an  Instrument  whereby 
would  be  put  under  an  Hddi> 
lie  hardship  by  operation  of 
kiw 

The  whole  problem  of  changltxg  the  cus- 
toms vslustion  methods  Is  one  for  Congress. 
There  are  very  many  factors  to  be  considered 
and  questions  of  policy  to  be  settled.  Any 
changes  made  should  not  be  msde  until  all 
the  conaeq\jences  of  the  changes  are  thor- 
oughly explored  and  understood. 

80  far  as  avoldinig  in  any  new  law.  language 
which  complicates  customs  Mtmlnistration 
and  has  no  particular  effect  on  the  policy  un. 
dMTlying  the  provision,  there  need  be  no 
problem.  There  are  any  number  of  men  In 
the  Clutoms  Service  who  could  prevent  that 
by  reviewing  the  draft  of  proposed  rerlalon. 
ooce  the  policy  adopted  by  Congrces  has  been 
made  clear 

€.  P'Of.df  customs  arrrice  trith  mrreney  con- 
verrlcn  rates  ichirh  vill  make  it  possible 
to  clear  the  present  backlog  of  unliquidated 
entries  end  prevent  further  accumulation i 

This  Is  somewhat  ouuide  our  field  but  from 
a  laymani  view  it  does  seem  that  even  with- 
out a  change  In  the  law.  the  Federal  Reserve 
banJc  could  give  more  data  than  It  does. 

7.  L»qu.4tate  entrtea  on  the  appraiser's  valu- 
mhmm  Wk*rt  required  information  on  values 
to  provttftd  by  the  importer  to  the  best  of 
his  abfiity 

There  U  the  g*rm  of  a  good  Idea  here.  A 
workable  plan  can  be  developed  along  these 
lines  which  will  elimmate  a  good  deal  of 
paper  work  and  expedite  the  dlapoettlon  of 
many  entries. 

A.  Mtttntnmte  a  /lndin§  of  presumptire  fraud 
mh0n  the  appraiser's  Mine  eaeeeds  the  en- 
tered fvlue  by  100  percent 

We  see  no  merit  In  this  proposal.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  a  buslneesman  will  misjudge 
the  value  of  his  merchandise  by  100  percent. 
In  the  tin  usual  ease  where  an  honest  T*»lttake 
of  each  magnitude  le  made,  no  lasting  harm 
the  pteeilinp«Aon  of  fraud  can  be  re- 
by  a  showing  of  the  facts  to  the  cus- 
•uthorltleB  and  thereafter  the  transac- 
tion Is  put  back  Into  the  normal  status  of  a 
routine  importation. 

f.  atmplif^j  procedures  in  the  collection  and 


e«n 


pwjinotion  of  data  by  the  customs  in- 
fonnation  exchange 

Much  of  what  Is  contemplated  here  has  si- 
ready  been  put  Into  effect  or  is  In  the  proc- 
eae  of  adoption. 

19.  Diae\»nttnue  the  use  of  the  consutmr  in- 
•esee  «n  fvor  of  an  adopted  commercial 
taMiee  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trwutury 

There  ts  sulBclent  existing  suthorlty  to  ex- 
pand the  list  of  commodities  on  which  no 
cooeular  Invoice  U  required,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  pour  business  to  eliminate  the  con- 
aular  invoice  aUagettier.  The  eooaular  in- 
voice is  of  greut  eulue  in  esubtlahlng  the 
prooity  of  the  tnaeecttoo.  Kxperienoe  has 
ahowQ  that  many  foreifa  shippers  and  sup- 


be  preesured  by  their  c:istomers 
false  or  misleading  commercial 
invoices  as  an  accommodation  but 
swear  falsely  on  a  consular  Invoice, 
consul  is  usually  fairly  well  ac- 
in    the    business    community    In 
Is  located,  and  this  fact  plus  the 
that  discovery  of  a  false  statement 
reported  back  to  the  consul  with  con- 
lamage  to  his  reputation  and  stand- 
business  community  tends  to  make 
ihlppers  and  suppliers  quite  careful 
tt|e  statements  they  make  on  constilar 
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Jf.  Defei  customs  action  under  antidumping 
provisi  ons  until  evidence  of  injury  has  been 
estabUthed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasv  ry 

The  procedural  mechanism  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  needs  a  thorough  overhauling. 
As  preset  itly  set  up  It  is  the  greatest  begetter 
of  paper  work,  most  of  it  ultimately  of  no 
conseqiK  nee,  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
least  ths  i,  should  be  done  is  as  recommended 
in  the  sv  rvey:  defer  any  customs  action  until 
the  fact  of  injury  to  domestic  industry  has 
been  est)  bllsbed.  We  suggest  that  whenever 
the  Bubji  (ct  comes  up  either  by  congressional 
study  or  administrative  review,  the  parties 
involved  study  closely  the  operation  of  this 
law  as  j  I  was  applied  to  cotton  manufac- 
tures from  Japan  In  the  years  prior  to  World 
War  n.  It  is  a  saga  of  wasted  effort  and 
enmeshing  red  tape. 

12.  Prov  de  for  the  immediate  release  of 
examii  Titian  packages  from  public  stores 
notvrit  ^standing   the   fact   that   increased 

may  be  applied 

of  the  alternate  plans  proposed  In 
would  be  a  useful  improvement  In 
service  v|lth  no  danger  to  the  revenue. 

13.  Requ  ire  the  declaration  of  antiques  at 
time  o'  entry  and  prohibit  amendments 
This  p  oposal  designed  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  (  xamlners  making  detailed  study  of 

on  invoices  of  antiques  is  a  good 
one.  Hohvever,  we  do  not  think,  as  Is  rec- 
ommendi  >d  in  the  text,  that  the  penalty  tog 
an  incon  ect  declaration  of  antiquity  should 
be  reduc^.    The  present  25-percent  penalty 

stiff  penalty  and  is  a  real  deterrent. 

a  certain  amount  of  leeway  In  the 


Is  a  good 
There  ts 

field  of  ifetlques.  Hard  and  fast  determina- 
tions ar«  not  always  possible.  Conceivably. 
therefore ,  the  35-percent  penalty  could  be 
▼tstted  o  1  an  importer  whose  Incorrect  dec- 
laration results  from  an  honest  and  wholly 
understa  idable  difference  of  opinion.  This 
situation  could  be  taken  care  of  by  requiring 
the  exan  Iner  to  certify  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Incoirect  declaration  was  not  motivated 
by  an  Uitent  to  defraud  the  revenue  and 
that  the  re  was  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
claim  of  antiquity  made.  In  this  way  hard- 
ship cast  I  could  be  eliminated  and  the  pen- 
alty pro  fislon  would  retain  It's  deterrent 
value  unmpalred. 

J'l.  Afer^  '  the  handling  of  mail  entries  under 
a  sing  e  supemsor  reporting  to  the  ap- 
praiser and  combine  present  functions 
In  oui  Judgment  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendate  could  only  have  been  arrived  at  on 
the  baala  of  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
problem.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
present  1  rstem  whereby  the  appraiser's  staff 
takes  ca «  of  the  appraisement  activities 
and  the  nllector's  men  handle  the  balance. 
From  wh  it  we  understand,  the  objectionable 
situation  the  McKlneey  people  found  was 
overstalftiig  and  underproduction  lu  the 
mall  divlilon  at  certain  of  the  large  ports. 
Thees  an  not  the  fault  of  the  system — they 
are  the  rt  suit  of  poor  management  by  a  local 
administi  ator  which  the  Bureau  either  con- 
doned or  was  in  ignorance  of. 

The  ocmnients  in  the  McKlnsey  report 
relative  H  mall  divisions  Indicate  a  lack  at 
perspectlis  as  to  the  functions  of  the  col- 


lector's and  appraiser's  personnel  perform- 
ing work  in  the  Mall  Division;  their  rela- 
tion to  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  etc. 
The  method  suggested  complicates  rather 
than  simplifies  the  administration  of  the 
Mall  Division,  when  all  aspects  of  the  subject 
are  understood  and  given  full  consideration. 
It  should  be  understood  that  large  mall 
divisions  in  the  custom  service  are  few  in 
number,  and.  with  the  exception  of  New  York 
and  a  few  others,  even  such  so-called  large 
divisions  would  consist  of  probably  less  than 
10  employees  In  each.  In  this  respect  they 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the  many  ports  of 
entry  throughout  the  country.  In  our  opin- 
ion, if  a  change  in  administration  of  ths 
mall  divisions  appears  necessary,  although 
we  believe  otherwise,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered on  the  same  basis  as  the  many  smaller 
ports  of  entry  In  the  customs  service. 

Mall  divisions,  partictilarly  at  large  ports, 
are  ports  of  entry  in  microcism.  Through  the 
transactions  are  limited  in  value  and  some- 
what narrower  In  scope  than  those  repre- 
sented by  the  formal  entry  transactions, 
thes"  divisions  are  very  much  like  little  ports 
themselves.  The  same  type  of  work,  the 
same  Interplay  of  reports,  the  same  system 
of  collection  and  accounting  are  found  In 
the  large  mall  divisions  as  are  found  In  ports 
of  entry.  There  Is  no  more  reason  for  com- 
bining the  two  separate  functions  of  the 
collector  and  appraiser  in  mall  divisions  than 
there  Is  in  the  ports  themselves.  There  is 
no  Inherent  Inflexibility  In  the  system  which 
proper  management  cannot  overcome. 

We  don't  think  these  large  mall  divisions 
should  be  placed  under  either  the  collector 
or  the  appraiser.  The  employee  suffers  In 
either  event.  If  the  division  Is  shifted  to  the 
appraiser,  the  collector's  entry  writers  and 
clerks  are  shut  off  from  their  normal  avenue 
of  promotion  to  liquidator  and  entry  clerk 
In  the  main  office.  If  the  shift  is  to  the  col- 
lector, the  appraiser's  personnel  find  them- 
selves in  a  dead  end. 

Another  unsound  feature  of  the  recom- 
mendations, contrary  to  the  statement  made 
in  the  report,  is  that  the  operation  will 
actually  become  less  flexible  and  more  ex- 
pensive. Under  the  jiresent  S3rstem  It  Is  the 
rule  to  operate  the  Mall  Divisions  with  the 
minimum  number  of  personnel  required  to 
perform  the  necceeary  activities  during  nor- 
mal times.  During  peak  periods,  particularly 
the  Christmas  rush  from  October  or  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  Janiuury.  It  Is  necessary 
to  detsU  additional  personnel  to  the  Mall 
Division,  usually  openers  and  packers  and 
entry  clerks.  Appaiser's  personnel  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number  In  most  districts.  At 
the  time  of  peak  loads  It  has  been  possible 
for  collectors  of  customs  with  much  larger 
forces  to  find  It  possible  to  absorb  the  addi- 
tional work  falling  upon  his  force  In  the 
Mall  Division  by  drawing  upon  personnel  in 
other  divisions  of  the  custom  house  and 
under  his  Jurisdiction  and  assign  them  to 
temporarily  assist  In  the  Mall  Division  when- 
ever possible.  With  the  relatively  few  In  the 
appraiser's  forces,  as  many  as  half  of  which 
are  stationed  In  some  mail  divisions.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  either  carry  a  much  larger 
force  than  ts  normally  required  for  ap- 
paiser's functions  or  hire  additional  tempo- 
rary employees,  who,  incidentally,  will  not 
have  the  required  experience  to  perform 
many  of  the  functions  In  connection  with 
mail  entries. 

At  the  smaller  ports  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  in  all  probability  they  are  In  the 
majority,  all  the  work  In  connection  with 
customs.  Including  examination  and  ap- 
praisement of  all  classes  of  merchandise  cov- 
ered by  all  types  of  entries,  regardless  of 
value.  Is  performed  by  personnel  under  the 
supervision  of  the  collector  of  customs,  no  • 
appraiser's  personnel  being  stationed  at  such 
ports.  The  functions  in  connection  with 
examination  and  appraisement  are  under  the 
nominal  supervision  of  the  igipralser  located 
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wlthtn  the  crllectlon  district,  the  collector's 
personnel  being  designated  as  examiners  and 
appraisers.  This  practice  is  in  effect  in  thoee 
ports  where  the  work  load  does  not  require 
a  full  time  examiner  and  appraiser.  The 
work  is  carried  out  ectmomlcally  and  suc- 
ces-sfuUy. 

It  would  seem  therefore,  that  based  on  ex- 
perience either  a  split  force  as  we  have  now 
at  the  large  porta  or  a  force  entirely  under 
the  collector  as  ts  found  elsewhere  in  the 
country  Is  feasible  under  the  pwoper  condi- 
tions. 

Due  to  the  limited  activities  of  appraise- 
ment personnel,  limited  to  examination  and 
appraisement,  at  no  port  In  the  Customs 
Service  are  all  ctistoms  functions  under  the 
supervision  of  appraisers.  The  activities  in 
mall  divisions  are  similar  in  nature  to  those 
at  any  port  of  entry,  and  Involve  questions 
concerning  all  phases  of  customs  laws  and 
regulations,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity and  consistency,  the  supervision  of 
such  mail  division  should  be  similar  to  ports 
of  entry.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  many 
complications  of  administration  involved 
sound  judgment  should  dictate  that.  If  It  Is 
felt  necessary  to  place  such  mall  divisions 
under  one  head,  there  would  be  no  sound 
reason  for  deviating  from  the  normal  set-up 
now  In  effect  in  similar  cases  and  adopting 
the  suggested  method  of  placing  such  func- 
tions imder  the  supervision  of  appraisers, 
with  consequent  dual  designations  and  re- 
sulting time-consuming  problems  of  admin- 
istration. 

However,  we  do  not  think  that  placing  all 
mall  divisions  without  exception  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  sunount  of  appraisement 
work  required  under  the  collector  is  a  good 
idea  either.  We  say  It  Is  the  lesser  of  two 
poor  choices.  Better  management  under  the 
present  system  Is  the  real  solution. 

15.  Require  the  furnishing  of  packing  lists 
for  certain  classes  cf  merchandise 
This  is  a  good  Idea.  However.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  packing  lists.  Instead  of  doing 
as  the  text  suggests,  we  recommend  reject- 
ing the  entry  and  sending  the  merchandise 
to  General  Order  until  the  Importer  receives 
packing  lisu  or  makes  them  up  himself. 
The  method  suggeeted  in  the  text  la  that  the 
Importer  be  required  to  pay  for  the  carting 
of  the  additional  cases  or  packages  to  public 
stores  made  necessary  by  bis  falliu-e  to  sub- 
mit packing  lists.  The  objection  to  this  Is 
that  while  it  would  be  a  deterrent  of  a  sort. 
It  would  not  in  all  cases  relieve  Customs  of 
the  imneceesary  handling,  opening,  verify- 
ing, and  examination  of  the  extra  cases  or 
packages  which  is  sought  to  be  avoided 
through  this  recommendation. 
It.  Liberalize  provutions  for  m.arking  im- 
ported merchandise  and  give  greater  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  collectors 
We  agree  that  the  marking  laws  should  be 
reexamined.  Some  of  the  special  marking 
requirements  are  specially  harsh  and  have 
no  apparent  reasonable  basis  today. 

We  think  further  that  the  responsibility 
of  enforcing  the  Wool  Labeling  Act  of  1939 
on  Imports  should  be  lifted  from  Customs. 
The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  protect  the  ul- 
timate consumer,  the  retail-store  customer, 
by  making  certain  that  the  wool  product  he 
buys  is  properly  identified  In  terms  of  its 
component  material  or  materials.  Imports 
form  but  a  portion  of  the  total  wool  prod- 
ucts sold  in  the  United  States  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  why  whatever  system 
of  checking  at  the  retail  level  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  employs  for  domestic  wool 
products  cannot  be  considered  as  sufittclent 
to  cover  imported  articles.  A  sizable  amount 
of  paper  work  would  be  taken  from  Customs 
and  Irritating,  and  In  some  cases,  meaning- 
less delays,  to  Importers  would  be  avoided  A 
common  example  of  meaningless  detention 
of  Imported  merchandise  li  where  finished 


merchandise,  for  example,  wool  blankets,  are 
Imported  by  a  retail  store  or  chain  without 
marking  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  distributor,  Cxistoma  Is  com- 
pelled to  hold  delivery  of  these  packages 
until  the  Importer  marks  the  mercliandlse 
under  Ciistoms'  supervision.  Yet  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  trade  these  blankets  will  be 
marked  by  the  store  with  Its  own  label  or 
ticket  before  being  placed  on  the  counter 
tea  sale,  a  marking  which  would  have  satis- 
fled  the  Wool  Labeling  Act  requirements  had 
it  appeared  on  the  merchandise  at  the  time  of 
impoilatlon. 

17.  Extend   the   time   limitations   on   segre- 

gating commingled  merchandise 

We  agree. 

18.  Extend  the  use  of  inspectors  for  classflca- 
tion  and  appraisement  of  simple  entries 

(1)  Inspectors  are  designated  inspector- 
examiners  at  certain  ports  and  do  perform 
examiner's  duties  in  addition  to  their  own 
duties.  There  Is  no  single  answer  here  which 
will  fit  all  porU  The  feasibility  of  such  dual 
designations  depends  on  the  nature  and  vol- 
vane  of  the  work  at  the  port  ot  ports  of  entry 
within  the  district.  A  port  or  station  whose 
volume  consists  largely  of  merchandise  read- 
ily ascertainable  as  free  merchandise  or 
where  the  flow  of  dutiable  merchandise  is 
limited  to  a  variety  of  merchandise  where  the 
problem  of  dutiable  value  is  simple  is  the 
place  where  this  type  of  operation  Is  efllclent 
On  the  whole,  we  think  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms has  used  this  method  of  dual  designa- 
tion wisely  and  has  made  effective  use  of  Its 
authority  to  make  such  designations. 

(2)  Increased  baggage  exemption:  The  law 
raising  this  exemption  to  $400  for  extended 
foreign  travel  is  now  In  effect  and  Is  likely 
to  have  the  beneficial  effect  mentioned  by 
the  McKlnsey  report.  The  proposal  to  or- 
ganize a  permanent  baggage  squad  at  large 
ports  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  idea.  If  the 
squad  is  large  enough  to  avoid  an  excessive 
number  of  calls  for  help  from  the  roster  of 
regular  examiners,  the  likelihood  la  that, 
veasel  movements  being  Irregular  as  they  are. 
there  will  be  times  when  a  number  of  these 
men  will  be  standing  idle.  This  la  a  local 
administrative  problem  in  each  port  effected. 
Some  of  these  porta  have  had  permanent 
baggage  staffs  before  and  presumably  have 
some  experience  data  with  which  to  evaluate 
this  proposal.  Whether  or  not  a  permanent 
staff  le  eete hil^hefl  there  exisU  a  small  field 
for  ImproeeBUBSt  la  the  pooling  of  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  exact  time  of  arrival  of  vessels. 
Thla  with  the  Judicious  use  of  a  station 
wagon  type  of  vehicle  could  ensure  that  ex- 
aminers would  not  arrive  so  long  in  advance 
of  the  actual  commencement  of  the  work  as 
to  waste  perhaps  an  hour  or  more  standing 
by. 

CHAPTBt  v.     PHTSICAL  HAWDLUtC  OF 
MESCHANDISX 

In  thla  as  in  most  of  the  chapters  our 
comments  follow  the  restatement  of  each  In- 
dividual recommendation. 

Eliminate  unnecessary  package  weighing  by 
amending  regulations 

Approved. 
Reduce  weighing  costs  by  requiring  that  all 

invoices  show  individual  package  weights, 

and  using  scientific  spot  checking  to  verify 

reported  weights 

This  Is  already  In  practice  In  some  form 
but  the  further  emphasis  of  it  In  the  report 
win  have  the  salutary  effect  of  prompting  Its 
broader  application  where  possible. 
Eliminate  the  redetermination  of  wool  clean 

content  emd  weight  since  there  are  simpler 

and  cheaper  means  of  accomplishing  the 

same  results 

This  Is  a  practical  recommendation  and  Is 
already  the  practice  at  moet  porta  outside 
New  York. 


Maintain  accuracy  and  reduce  eoets  by  estab- 
luihing  a  sound  scientific  spot  checking  pol- 
icy and  developing  practUxl.  sim,ple  tecK' 
niques 

We  concur  In  the  recommendation  Insofar 
as  It  looks  to  the  standardization  of  spot 
checking  and  test  weighing  techniques  and 
the  extension  of  the  practice  where  It  can 
be  done  without  danger  to  the  revenue.  Kx- 
cellent  too  Is  the  suggestion  that  a  simple 
manual  be  prepared  to  fully  acquaint  the 
personnel  with  the  application  of  this  pol- 
icy. The  report  envisages  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  results  through  a  newly  cre- 
ated Department  of  Weighing  and  fcglneer- 
Ing.  Since  this  matter  Is  dleeawed  In  some 
detail  in  chapter  IX  we  reserve  our  comments 
on  the  method  for  our  treatment  ol  that 
chapter. 

Further  reduce  costs  by  extending  the  use 
of  bulk  weighing 

Bulk  weighing  Is  already  well  established 
and  Its  extension  waits  only  on  the  adoption 
of  other  recommendations  for  elimination 
of  package  weighing,  invoice  weights,  etc. 

Extend  the  use  of  public  weighers  and  pub- 

lie  laboratory  results,  thereby  eliminating 

the  need  for  customs  work  on  some  com- 

modities 

Public  weighers:  The  report  contemplates 
the  use  of  public  weighers  weights  for  Cus- 
toms purposes  on  certain  commodities  such 
as  sugar  wh  re  the  public  weigher  presently 
weighs  drafts  alongside  the  Customs  officer. 
There  would  certainly  be  no  harm  in  fur- 
ther study  of  the  matter  but  we  would  sug- 
gest great  caution  In  adopting  such  a  prac- 
tice. The  sugar  scandal  along  about  1910 
Involved  the  coUtislon  of  public  weighers. 
We  cant  see  why  as  a  matter  of  policy  Cus- 
toms should  allow  private  persons  to  do  Its 
work  for  It.  Officially  determining  the  weight 
cf  imports  is  an  essential  pert  of  re\'enue 
work.  If  the  Importer  chooses  to  make  his 
own  check  Independently  for  his  own  pur- 
poses— that's  his  btislness. 

Public  laboratory  results:  As  stated  thla 
Is  closely  related  to  the  plan  for  the  adop- 
tion of  public  weighers  welgbta  and  we  dta- 
approve  of  It  for  the  laine  reeeon.  Labora- 
tory work  Involves  considerable  exercise  of 
Judgment.  Many  laboratory  analyees  are  not 
by  nature  empiric.  It  is  not  at  all  tincom- 
mon  In  Customs  Court  litigation  to  find  the 
Government  analyst  and  the  analyst  retained 
by  the  Importer  drawing  differing  cjnclu- 
Elons  from  their  tests.  There  1b  a  good  deal 
cf  opinion  yet  as  distinguished  from  math- 
ematical exactness  In  many  branches  of 
analysis  and  It  Is  difficult  for  the  private 
analyst  not  to  have,  even  unwittingly,  a  cer- 
tain slant  toward  the  opinion  which  is  moet 
advantageous  to  his  client.  The  prtrate 
analyst  would  have  no  obligation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  usually  enters  the  picture  after 
the  importer  has  decided  to  contest  a  classi- 
fication. It  is  clear  to  him  from  the  start 
that  he  is  being  engaged  to  assUt  In  upset- 
ting the  rtillng.  The  situation  ts  different 
with  our  own  analysts.  Usually  their  anal- 
yses are  sought  before  a  decision  as  to  classl- 
llcaitlon  has  been  made:  there  has  been  no 
•land  taken  at  this  stage  on  which  he  can 
take  a  position  pro  or  con.  The  Government 
wants  the  analysis  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion no  matt«-  which  way  it  cuts.  The  im- 
porter wants  It  to  buttress  or  corroborate  an 
opinion  he  has  already  formed.  There  is  a 
tremendous  difference  in  the  two  approaches. 
Eliminate  duplication  of  effort  by  having  all 
sampling  performed  by  inspectors 

This  applies  virtually  to  New  York  since 
there  alone  is  there  a  separate  samplers'  force 
of  coPMiqucnce.  A  curlone  tmpect  of  this 
recoOBMBdetlon  Is  the  sMiteiBcnt  on  page  8 
of  the  report : 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Customs  r  .m- 
pllng  ts  performed  quite  efficiently  and  tha» 
It  cannot  be  greatly  Improved." 
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Is  •  port  Midi  M  Mew  T'TTk  «h«re  th«  mrr* 
by  th«  Minpt«r  U  of  th« 
varWty  rvquinnf  cx)nsid«r«bl«  •«• 
■Bd  tr«tnltk(  tn  th«  tdcntlAcBtlon 
Of  MiffVhMltflM  aud  dUtlKCttona  In  Rradrv 
•nd  qualltlw  "MOnpUoc  ctf  merchandise  u 
o{  th«  utmoct  tapcctane*  to  tb«  cuatoma 
•ervto<>  No  dlr«ctlona  for  aampling.  however 
cxplicl*.,  ciu  take  the  place  of  Judgment, 
•kiU.  pre-:  :oiu  experience,  and  conacientlcus- 
B«aa  on  the  part  of  aamplers. 

"Tbe  de^ee  to  which  a  sample  may  be  rep- 
rMtntatiTe  of  a  shipment  wili  depend,  not 
only  on  the  method  used,  but  on  the  care 
exercised  by  the  aampler. 

"Careleaa  sampling  often  leads  to  lmproi>er 
claailflcattons  or  appraisement,  loss  of  rev- 
enue, aad  to  litigation.  It  is  obvious  that 
costly  disputes  may  arise  if  samples  are  not 
proper:?  taken. 

"Th"  taking  of  samples  is  a  problem  of 
eon  •■  difficulty. ■■ 

A  regf)lng  are  excerpts  taken  from 

the  introduction  of  the  Sampling  Guide 
Issued  bj  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Bureau  of  Customs  in  1938. 

At  the  preaent  time  there  is  no  duplication 
of  work  between  the  sampler  and  inspector 
at  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  iaspecto.'  samples  only  such  merchan- 
dise aa  he  weighs,  gages,  or  measures,  while 
tb«  sampler  draws  samples  from  all  other 
merchandise  whether  dutiable  or  free.  If  an 
Inspector  uas  weighing  merchandise  and  got 
•  tail  to  perform  a  sampling  operation  that 
did  not  require  weighing,  he  would  be  forced 
to  leAve  hi)  latxirers  (Usually  from  2  to  4  in 
fang)  Idle,  while  he  went  to  draw  the  sample. 

The  inspector,  after  a  few  years,  does  dis- 
charging work  and  a  new  group  of  Inspectors 
has  to  be  taught  sampling  In  addition  to 
learning  to  weigh,  gage,  measure,  baggage 
duUM.  and  other  v.-ork  incidental  to  their 
poiltloc.  They  have  to  teach  sampling  when 
tbey  are  Just  beginning  to  become  familiar 
With  aU  phases  of  sampling  themselves. 

It  Is  practicable  at  other  parts  to  have  an 
Inspector  do  the  sampling  since  the  variety 
and  rolume  of  merchandise  requiring  sam- 
pling Is  n  >t  extensive  as  at  New  York.  There 
are  certain  types  of  complete  cargoes  that 
reqmre  oa  weighing  at  all.  A  ship  from  the 
Far  Vast  brings  crude  drugs,  crude  rubber, 
gums,  skins,  coffee,  hemp,  tapioca  flour,  tea, 
etc.  Th3  tyne  of  ship  keeps  a  sampler  quite 
biuy.  A  weigher  could  hardly  do  any  weigh- 
ing If  he  were  assigned  to  this  type  of  cargo. 

Sampling.  In  a  port  like  New  York,  being  a 
technical  poaltion.  is  more  efficiently  and 
expeditiously  performed  by  a  stable,  experi- 
enced fore*  like  the  aamplers  force  rather 
than  by  the  Inspector  with  his  many  other 
duties. 

The  aan-.pler  is  on  the  piers  available  at  all 
tlmea.  He  does  not  trek  back  and  forth  to 
the  public  stores.  HU  samples  are  sent  in 
by  means  of  the  messenger  system  which 
picks  up  permits,  etc.,  from  Inspectors'  oflkes 
on  the  piers.  There  are  15  samplers'  oOces 
•uttably  located  on  or  adjacent  to  the  piers. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  committee  real- 
Itce  that  the  flow  of  sampling  and  weighing 
work  is  nac  as  tl  e  cargo  flows  from  the  ship 
but  aa  various  importers  make  entry  of  their 
Hierchandtse  at  the  Custom  House  and  the 
eampitcg  and  welching  orders  (or  permits) 
thereon  are  forwarded  to  the  piers. 

CuHiMuUig  ouDplUii  and  weighing  aa  sug- 
would  bo  most  inemcient  Tbe  work 
tn  St«  and  atarta  without  any 
of  ordw.  An  luapectur  wetghlug 
corfo  OB  one  pi«r  eould  not  efldeotiy  be 
taierrvpMac  hie  welghlitc  to  deah  over  to 
It  pier  to  do  eotnpltng.  The 
be  to  floMi  mhmtmm  weigh, 
too  had  pirilo  tor  oa  one 
p(er  bef  )fe  gotag  gtaewhere;  thie  Nffsrdleae 
at  tbe  tect  tiMM  eome  at  the  permlte  on  the 
■MOOd  p«er  might  have  been  lodged  loa« 
before  thoae  on  tbe  Arst  pier  aud  ttie  Im. 


Iii<!| 


in 


might  be  Incurring  heavy  4»m\in^9 
without  Juatl&catloo. 

uetghing   time   by  iimpllftUng   tht 
t^mattc     icale-teittng    procedure    and 
noting    marking    iceigtitu   on    bale* — 
tnate  unneee*»ary  weighing  operation 
tobacco  uhich  ia  to  be  manipulated 
recommendations  approved. 
the  effectiveness  of  all  physical  han- 
by    extabluhing    a    Methods    Sngl- 
ng  Section  in  the  Weighing  and  Engi- 
ng  Department 

report  gives  the  impression  that  what 

this  nature  is  now  performed  is  done 

haphazard,  aimless  manner.     Without 

the  plausibility  of  Improvement,  It 

be  pointed  out  that  collectors  are  al- 

(^nsulted  with  regard  to  new  or  altered 

facilities  at  piers,  terminals,  and  air 

that   automatic  scale  experts  set   up 

scales  at   advantageous  points  after 

ul^ation  with  pier  owners  and  operators, 

their  use  and  keep  them  in  proper 

ion  and  repair. 

creation  of  the  Methods  Engineering 
is  discussed  in  connection  with  chap- 
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ter  IX. 

Devek  p  expeditious  cquipmeyxt  and  methods, 
sue)  as  the  SSobilscale.  fork  and  grab 
truc^cs  conveyors,  pallets,  and  other  simi- 
lar abor-saving  devices 
Motilscale:  From  the  description  of  this 
device  it  would  be  Impracticable  at  New 
York.  Since  It  Is  not  even  in  existence  it  is 
difflcu  t  to  comment  on  this  mobile  weigh- 
ing m  ichine.  The  cost  of  designing,  devel- 
oping, and  con.structing  this  piece  of  equip- 
ment should  be  considered.  It  would  be 
Intereiiting  to  see  such  a  piece  of  weighing 
appan  tus  in  operation  and  we  would  wel- 
come he  opportunity  to  try  one  here  in  New 
York.  We  do  not  believe  that  It  would  be 
as  mc  bile  as  the  present  beam-t\-pe  scale 
when  operating  in  the  close  quarters  and 
congested  areas  which  are  the  rule  rather 
exception  on  New  York  piers.  The 
type  scales  are  always  available.  Un- 
ery  beam  scale  were  replaced  with 
these  machines  would  often 
wh4re  they  were  not  needed.  There  would 
in  bringing  them  to  the  point  of 
.  From  the  description  they  would 
requirk  an  operator  licensed  by  the  Bute 
and  cf  rry  plates  issued  by  the  motor  vehicle 
bureai  .  It  would  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  iat  orers  in  taking  tares.  The  elementary 
hamm  n  aud  chisel  would  still  be  a  necessity, 
gasoline  would  have  to  be  drained  from 
tank  each  night  if  they  were  to 
on  the  piers  otherwise  special  gar- 
facilities  would  be  necessary.  The 
and  ease  of  injuring  such  delicate 
iiitricate  piece  of  equipment  as  the  one 
would  be  a  constant  hazard  and 
of  maintenance  and  repairs  should 
con^dered  as  well  as  the  initial  cost.  To 
ve  in  New  York  It  would  require  at 
of  these  machines. 

or  grab  trucks:  Many  of  the  same  ob- 
we  make  about  the  mobllscale  can 
repeated  here. 
Uni^rsal  weigher:  Many  of  the  same  ob- 
we  make  about  the  mobllscale  and 
grab  trucks  can  be  repeated  here  and 
tlon  the  use  of  these  machines  pre- 
that  idea  that  merchandise  la  al- 
ily  accessible  and  In  weighing  eon- 
Such  condition*  rarely  exist  In  New 


the 


mo  sllscale' 


yors  and  palleta:  Moee  this  equip- 
already  being  experlniented  with  no 
la  required,     experience  will  pro- 
own  comment. 

U  a  fundamental  OfWllgbt  or  mU' 
conception  in  this  report  coneerahig  the  time 
when  weighing  gnd  kindred  M' 
can  commence. 

■Titers  of  the  McKlnaey  report  forget 
Inspector  mtiat  ewalt  the  arrlvtl 


pi  ice 


tie 


of  a  permit  ordering  him  to  weigh  certain 
merchandiae  before  he  can  start  weighing. 
All  commodttlea  are  not  weighable  and  some 
that  are,  are  not  alwaya  weighed  becauae  of 
the  type  of  permit  issued.  Cargo  cannot  be 
Identified  aa  it  la  removed  from  a  veaaeU 
Sling  loads  are  not  uniform  nor  do4hey  al« 
ways  contain  tbe  same  kind  of  merchandise. 
The  difficulties  and  haxards  of  weighing  in 
close  proximity  to  the  unlading  activities 
must  be  considered.  The  scientific  spot 
check  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  to  use  it,  the 
Inspector  must  have  the  specified  weights. 
Weighing  against  specifications  has  been 
practiced  in  many  instances  but  in  the 
normal  course  of  business  permits  and  speci- 
fications do  not  arrive  until  after  the  vessel 
has  been  discharged.  In  some  degree  these 
recommendations  recall  those  made  by  a 
similar  committee  several  years  ago  when  it 
was  suggested  that  all  public  store  packages 
be  put  In  one  hatch. 

cHAPrxm  VI.  nscAL  AcrrvmES 

This  chapter  is  so  organized  that  it  Is  not 
practicable  to  discuss  it  line  by  line  or  even 
page  by  page,  but  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  tie  these  conunents  as  closely  to  the  re- 
port as  possible. 

The  core  of  this  chapter  Is  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  existing  offices  of  comp- 
trollers of  customs  be  at>olished  and  that 
there  be  substituted  therefor  a  mobile  field 
audit  organized  on  a  regional  basis  under 
the  overall  direction  of  a  Chief  Customs 
Auditor  who  would  be  part  of  the  Bureau 
staff  in  Washington.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  a  sptem  of  operating  checks 
be  set  up  In  each  collector's  office.  However, 
this  latter  is  not  so  much  Intended  to  serve 
tbe  purpose  of  an  Independent  audit  as  to 
afford  some  measure  of  assurance  to  certifying 
officers.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  It  creates 
the  new  additional  supervisory  Job  of  Chief 
Customs  Auditor  the  plan  of  organization  of 
the  new  set-up  is  not  basically  different  from 
the  present  sy.stera  where  the  various  comp- 
trollers of  customs  are  responsible  for  all 
audit  and  verification  work  in  their  respective 
districts  or  regions  and  report  directly  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  in  charge  of  fiscal 
affairs. 

The  heart  of  the  scheme  Is  the  proposal 
that  procedures  be  instituted  to  prevent 
errors  and  the  audit  be  done  by  spot  check 
rather  than  as  a  thorough  and  complete 
audit  and  review  as  is  presently  the  case. 
It  Is  claimed  that  a  sufficient  audit  can  be 
provided  In  this  manner  and  at  less  expense. 

We  will  examine  the  savings  first  using 
the  figures  from  exhibit  1  of  the  report. 
These  figures  show  the  projected  cost  of  the 
customs  audit  at  9400.000  per  annum  as 
against  the  current  cost  of  $900,000  per  an- 
num, a  purported  saving  of  $500,000  per 
annum.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  Initial  co!.t 
of  a  spot  check  is  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
thorough  check  and  the  spottier  the  check 
the  greater  the  disparity  In  cost.  No  Indi- 
cation la  given  in  the  report  aa  to  the  scope 
of  the  spot  check  the  McKinsey  people  ~re- 
gard  as  adequate.  There  are  no  suggestions 
aa  to  the  size  of  the  permanent  staff  contem- 
plated nor  U  there  anything  to  show  how  the 
estimate  of  $250,000  for  the  Internal  field 
attdit  unit  was  arrived  at.  However,  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  thu  figure  presuppoecs 
a  rather  akctchy  spot  check  with  a  staff  of 
no  more  than  37  field  auditors  fur  the  cutlre 
country.' 


'rigttrlnc  aeren  field  atidlt  reflona  each 
•tafled  by  a  regional  audlttn'.  a  atenographer 
and  a  clerk  accounta  tur  $«0  119.  The  bal* 
aoce  of  tlMJll  mtiat  provide  the  ealarlee. 
travel  expenee*  and  per  diem  of  the  auditors. 
Tbe  travel  and  per  diem  have  been  eetimated 
at  tlMO  per  man  aBsaBUy.  ThU  figure 
and  tbo  etaAng  and  ildiy  eetlaates  ia«d 
•re  very  eoneervatlve. 
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111  and  neceaaarv  valiant  group  wlU 
be  tbe  force  to  apot  checx  ttoo  1^70.431  Im- 
port collection*,  totalllnff  alflBOst  $6004)00^ 
000,  refund  payments  aggrefatlng  approxl- 
mauly  $10.201478,  tbe  14^43  draw-back 
entries  Involving  payments  of  more  than  $5,- 
000,000  In  duties  and  reftinds  as  well  as  cs- 
petulitures  and  dlsbtirsements  involved  In  an 
anniutl  btidget  of  ufiward  of  $30,000,000. 
which  are  annually  verified  by  compuoUcrs 
of  customs.' 

We  will  consider  the  suitability  of  spot 
checks  for  this  type  of  audit  further  on, 
but  it  miut  be  evident  from  tbe  foregoing 
analysia  of  the  figures  that  even  as  a  spot 
check  the  projected  arrangement  is  weak  and 
that  the  saving  of  $500,000  on  that  basis  la 
exaggerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire 
savings  is  illusory  for  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional revenue  collected  annually  by  reason 
of  the  complete  audit  now  performed  Is 
over  $800,000  annually. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  even  a  much  tjet- 
ter  Implemented  spot  check  than  the  Mc- 
Kinsey report  contemplates  could  not  be 
counted  on  to  pick  up  anything  approaching 
the  more  than  12.000  erroneous.  Illegal  or 
Improper  liquidations  and  adjustments  that 
are  sifted  out  by  the  Comptroller  offices 
yearly.  Presumably,  too.  when  an  error  was 
picked  up  on  a  spot  check  the  field  auditor 
would  feel  botmd  to  extend  his  check  until 
satisfied  that  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
error  had  been  run  down  or  that  the  error 
was  an  Isolated  one — a  monumental,  well- 
nigh  impoBslble  task  and  one  which  would 
certainly  minimize  the  saving  to  be  gained 
by  use  of  a  spot  check  sjrstem:  nor  does  the 
proposed  arrangement  make  as  efficient  use 
of  the  manpower  employed  as  the  present 
one.  A  rubetantlal  part  of  the  field  auditor's 
time  would  be  spent  In  necessary  travel 
within  the  region,  time  which  his  prototype 
In  the  Comptroller's  office  spends  in  produc- 
tive work.  Further,  these  traveling  field 
auditors  could  not  possibly  transport  with 
them  all  the  reference  material  and  data 
necessary  to  do  a  good  Job.  Each  of  the 
existing  Comptroller  offices  Is  equipped  with 
a  comprehensive  library  containing,  tn  ad- 
dition to  the  twund  volumes  of  Judicial  rul- 
ings and  Treasury  decisions,  complete  files 
of  Bureau  rulings,  Ctistoms  Information  Ex- 
change circulars.  GAO  letters,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  in  constant  use  in  canTrtng  on  the 
work  of  the  office.  This  material  is  kept  cur- 
rent and  suitably  catalogued  and.  In  con- 
eequence,  the  personnel  Is  able  to  rtin  down 
the  authorities  on  a  given  point  in  short 
order.  The  traveling  field  auditor  operating 
on  his  own  in  unfamiliar  field  offices  would 
not  have  this  advantage  and  would  fre- 
quently find  it  difficult  to  determine  that  the 
authorities  proffered  on  disputed  matters 
were  in  truth  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

A  question  arises,  too,  as  to  the  accxiracy 
of  the  $150,000  estimate  ol  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed internal  operating  checks  of  Collec- 
tors' offices.  We  think  that  such  operating 
checks  In  sufScient  detail  to  be  of  benefit 
for  the  purpose  Intended  wotild  cost  more 
than  does  the  present  system  without  being 
as  effective.  Several  factors  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  this  sttbject.  ChleXly 
they  are.  ( 1 )  such  checks  must  Include  nwr- 
chandlse  as  well  as  financial  checks,  and  (3) 
only  about  half  of  the  present  force  of  Comp- 
trollers of  Customs,  excliulve  of  the  present 
flold  audit  unit.  Is  required  to  wtnf  In  the 
pTMent  merchandise  and  flninrtdi  dbceks. 

1.  AccoMntsble  oOkers  should  have  tbo 
benefit  of  adeqtjate  eootrols  over  all  mer- 
ahandlee  for  wbJeb  they  are  responsible.  This 
no$  OBlf  wareboused.  feneval  order, 
I,  but  alM  iliHidiinf 


flftiree  as  well  as  other  flfwrw  OMd 
not  further  documented  are  bM$d  Ml  tt* 
annual  sverafas  of  each  of  the  eeWB 
troUer  oAeas  ••  fag  aa  available. 


reeelved  by  transportation  entry,  and  also 
■urchanrtlae  received  direct  from  a  foreign 
eouatiy  by  hlgbway,  railroad,  aircraft,  vaiael. 
or  otherwise.  In  many  Instances  thess  con- 
trols would  have  to  be  maintained  at  each 
port  of  entry  as  well  as  at  ths  headquarters 
port. 

At  tbe  larger  ports  these  merchandise 
controls  perhaps  need  not  be  so  elatxn'ate  on 
account  of  the  number  of  employees  Involved 
In  each  transaction,  but  oontrols  over  the 
smaller  ports  would  necessarily  be  much  more 
elaborate  and  detailed  due  to  the  greater 
opportunities  for  misappropriations,  de- 
falcations, and  conspiracy.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  controls  of  merchandise  has  been  de- 
vised to  prevent  such  malpractices  discov- 
ered In  the  past.  The  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  what  satisfactory  merchandise 
controls  can  be  devised  which  are  less  elab- 
orate and  expensive  than  those  now  in  use. 
bearing  in  mind  that  these  internal  controls 
must  be  maintained  at  each  headquarters 
port  and  in  many  instances,  at  each  port  of 
entry.  Such  controls  over  actual  money  col- 
lections only  would  be  comparatively  simple 
If  they  were  not  so  closely  tied  In  with  the 
merchandise  controls. 

2.  Approximately  half  of  the  present  comp- 
trollers of  customs  employees,  exclusive  of 
the  field  auditors,  or  al»ut  110  employees, 
including  the  proportlOLiate  share  of  super- 
visory officers,  file  clerks,  stenographers,  etc., 
are  at  present  engaged  in  maintaining  these 
controls.  This  breaks  down  to  an  average 
of  approximately  2*^  employees  per  collec- 
tion district  to  maintain  these  controls  under 
the  present  system.  Any  adequate  system 
of  internal  control  would  certainly  require 
at  least  that  many  additional  employees  in 
each  collection  district,  with  a  consequent 
lack  of  savings  to  the  Government. 

All  of  which  poinu  to  the  fact  that  the 
lowered  audit  cost  which  motivates  the  Mc- 
Kinsey recommendation  is  a  mirage — that 
the  lowered  staffing  costs  (based.  t>e  it  noted, 
on  a  decidedly  skeletal  unit)  would  be 
offset  by  the  loss  to  the  Government  of  the 
increased  duties  annually  collected  by  reason 
of  the  Comptroller's  present  complete  veri- 
fications and  liquidations,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  less  efficient  use 
of  personnel  which  woiUd  be  characteristic 
of  a  mobile  audit  unit  in  customs  work. 
In  short,  the  McKinsey  people  would  substi- 
tute for  the  present  complete  aud't  by  the 
Comptroller  a  triple  tier  of  spot  checks 
(collector,  internal  audit.  GAO)  and  the  price 
or  cost  of  this  "Jerry-built"  structure  would 
not  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  present  sys- 
tem evolved  through  150  years  of  practical 
experience. 

Some  of  the  references  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  the  report  indicate  a  pos- 
sible confvision  as  to  Its  function  with  rela- 
tion to  customs  matters.  The  GAO  performs 
no  verification  work  as  the  term  is  tised  in 
our  service.  They  may  check  to  see  if  the 
amount  of  refund  is  computed  correctly  and 
properly  paid,  but  GAO  auditors  do  not  pos- 
sess the  technical  training  and  ctistoms 
knowledge  required  to  check  the  decisions 
and  calculations  entering  into  the  ascer- 
tainoaent  of  the  amount  of  duty,  on  which 
•ubaequent  payments,  refunds,  etc..  sre  de- 
pendent. The  speciallaed  work  of  liqui- 
dating (and  verifying  liqtiidations )  requires 
considerable  training  and  a  OAO  axiditor 
equipped  for  auditing  reoelpu  and  expendi- 
tures for  all  types  of  OovaraflMBt  agencies 
ootild  not  be  aipeeted  to  bat*  tbe  technical 
bnowledfa  raqtatred  for  verifications  at  uqtii- 
dstlons  in  tbe  cuetowis  serviee. 

Jt  may  be  said,  of  MWM,  ttat  tbe  present 
gOBplcu  audit  by  tbe  CooiptroUer  turns  tip 
dMNMO  errors  as  well  as  tboee  wblcb  rsellaa 
tbe  collection  ot  >ddttbwdl  Mfdoue  at  sooM 
iiOO.000  anauaily.  It  1$  foHd  tnw  tbat  tb$ 
ComoUoiiu'B  work  frequentiy  reeulta  la  fo* 
funds  to  Importers  and  tbat  tbase  rtm  in  tbd 
afpegate  to  vary  Inffi  *""" 


In  many  yean  may  approdUmate  tbe  addl« 
tlonal  revenue  eoUertad  by  raason  of  laereasa 
errors.  It  may  be  argued,  therefore.  tt>at 
without  the  present  complete  sudlt  the  Oor- 
amment  would  save  these  refunds  and  this 
saving  would  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
additional  revenue  the  complete  audit  pro- 
duces. This  argtiment  Is  not  only  fallacious, 
it  is  morally  and  ethically  unacceptable. 

Import  trading  Is  aa  old  aa  our  country 
and  in  the  course  of  years  there  has  grown 
up  to  service  It,  groups  of  attorneys  and 
brokers  who  specialize  in  cxistoms  work. 
Most  customs  litigation  is  on  a  eontlng«|^i 
basis  and  the  gentlemen  who  *»»f^f  tn  It 
depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  overttiming 
Customs  assessments.  No  one  at  all  familiar 
with  this  phase  of  the  work  would  expect  any 
significant  number  of  these  decrease  errors  to 
go  unchallenged.  Not  only  would  most  of 
the  saving  vanish,  but  the  necessity  for  col- 
lecting the  refunds  by  recoiirae  to  the 
courts — thereby  increasing  the  work  of  tbe 
customs  courts,  the  Ctistoxns  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Customs  per- 
sonnel who  process  protests  and  appeals  to 
the  customs  courts — would  make  the  pay- 
ment of  these  deserved  refunds  an  tmneces- 
sarily  burdensome  and  expensive  procedure 
to  all  concerned. 

Customs,  as  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  obligated  to  treat  all  with  scrupu- 
lous fairness,  to  administer  the  laws  en- 
trusted to  It  Impartially  and  uniformly,  to 
make  certain,  aa  far  as  is  humanly  pos8il>le. 
that  given  the  same  conditions  of  time  and 
commodity,  each  importer  pays  the  same 
amount  of  duty,  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
Congress — no  more,  and  no  less.  The  Tariff 
Act  is  a  lengthy  and  intricate  statute,  ftill  of 
fine  distinctions  and  the  subject  of  a 
multitude  of  Judicial  and  quasi-Judicial  In- 
terpretations. It  is  against  this  background 
that  tlie  liquidator  in  a  collector's  office 
makes  the  initial  determination  of  the  duty 
payable.  ^  He  has  before  him  the  shipper's 
invoice,  the  entry  papers  (including  the  bill 
ctf  lading  and  any  affidavits  or  other  docu- 
ments that  the  circumstances  of  the  particu- 
lar shipment  may  require),  the  appraiser's 
description  of  tbe  merchandise  and  report  of 
Its  value  and  condition,  the  Inspector's  taUy 
of  over-all  quantity  or  weight,  and  pertiaps 
a  chemist's  analysis.  Initially,  he  must 
satisfy  himself  that  the  various  reports  be- 
fore him  are  stifficient  for  his  ptnpoMS  and 
seek  supplementary  information  when  they 
are  not.  Then  be  determines  the  quantity 
and  condition  of  the  merchandise  to  t>e 
assessed  and  the  dutiable  value  thereof,  re- 
solving any  differences  among  the  shipping 
papers  and  tbe  miscellany  of  official  reports 
supplied  him.  Then,  from  the  complex  of 
Interacting  and  overlapping  provisions  which 
Is  the  tariff,  he  selecu  the  one  rate  which 
alone  Is  applicable  to  this  shipment  and  com- 
putes the  duty  down  to  the  peimy.  This,  tn 
bare  outline,  is  the  process  for  each  com- 
modity In  the  shipment.  Many  llquldaUons 
Involve  invoices  of  numerous  cooimodltles. 
The  intricacy  and  complexity  of  his  work  and 
the  pressure  under  which  it  Is  most  frc- 
quently  performed  are  such  that  no  reascn- 
ably  prudent  man  would  dream  of  permitting 
work  of  this  kind  charged  with  a  public  in- 
terest. Involving  huge  sums  of  money,  and 
containing  the  seeds  of  economic  unbalance, 
to  go  unrevlewed.  Duty  assessmcnu  are 
meant  to  be  precise  and  scctirate  Unless 
they  are.  the  congreaeional  Intent  which  gave 
rise  to  them  is  otiUlfled  and  the  tariff  ba- 
oomet  a  guide  ratb«  ttaa  a  r«le. 

Tbere  are  two  otber  ganwll— tloae  found 
tn  tbe  report  wblch  should  be  dealt  with  st 
tbls  polttt.  1.  e..  (1)  tbe  trttittam  tbat  tbe 
appTMcb  of  tbe  tottptreUtd^  aUttt  le 
geared  over  aibcb  to  error  rhidlf  and  (3) 
tbat  tba  lHi$d>l$<i»  tbat  tb«  Piwpi^lir  wui 

<«  aMfee  tbe 

la  mabing  Ms 

«r  otber  MfgHMMit 
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that  many.  If  not  all.  of  the  errora  now 
caught  by  the  Comptroller  «ould  not  bava 
been  made  in  the  first  place  had  the  Coi- 
lectors  man  known  be  waa  on  bis  own  and 
could  not  be  sure  that  a  subsequent  cbeck 
would  catch  any  errors. 

With  regard  to  error  finding  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  Comptroller's  work  Is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenue.  This  Is  done  In  two- 
fold rashlon.  (1)  by  verirylng  the  Collectors 
•eeonnta  and.  (2)  by  verification  of  the  liqui- 
dations to  check  his  duty  assessments. 
Mechanical  errors,  and  mathematical  errors 
are  insignificant.  The  value  of  the  renew 
lies  In  bringlt»j  to  light  other  types  of  er- 
rors, oversights,  mistakes  in  Judgment,  in- 
terpretation, application,  etc.  Since  prin- 
ctr>les  and  precedents  are  frequently  Involved. 
the  monetarr  difference  arising  from  a  par- 
ticular error  Is  often  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance— the  basic  concern  bemg  that  the  law 
or  rule  be  understood  and  correctly  applied » 
We  think  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
straighten  a  man  out  on  a  specific  matter  is 
to  point  out  to  him  Just  what  he  has  done 
that  is  wrong  and  why  it  is  wrong.  We  know 
of  no  more  pragmatic  method  of  educating 
against  error.  The  McKlnsey  people  missed 
the  point  here.  Error  finding  la  not  an  end 
in  Itself,  it  Is  a  means  to  an  end 

Lacking  any  foundation  in  fact  or  reason 
Is  the  contention  that  were  the  present  com- 
plete audit  of   the  collectors'  accounts  and 
tranacattons  removed,  the  cfjllectors"  person- 
nel would  do  a  better  job  and  avoid  most  of 
the  errors  which  are  now  grist  In  the  comp- 
troller's mills.     This  is  pure  nonsense.     Col- 
lectors' pervjnnel  do  an  excellent  Job  and  the 
errors  found  are  of  importance  only  because 
the    aggregate   sums    involved    are   so    large 
that    even    the    small    percentaRe   of   errors  • 
that  occur  rause  revenue  differences  running 
into  seven  figures  annually.     The  quality  ot 
the  work  Is  extremely  high  and  the  complete 
review  by  the  Comptroller  is  a  factor  in  keep- 
ing It  high.     The  efficiency  and  performance 
of  a  liquidator  are  Judged  In  great  meastire 
In  bis  error  record,  and  this,  plus  the  humili- 
ation naturally  attendant  upon  receiving  er- 
ror  tickets   routed    through    channels   from 
the  Comptroller,  tends  to  keep  the  employee 
on  his  toes.     To  say  that  the  removal  of  the 
checks  would  have  anything  but  an  oppo- 
site effect  Is  running  counter  to  human  ex- 
ice      In  this  connection  the  McKltif^y 
le  manage  to  carry  water  on  both  shoul- 
ders for  in  another  portion  of  the  report,  in 
citing  the  advantages  of  a  proposed  system 
of  checks  of  collector's  fiscal  accounts,  they 
mention  as  one  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  the  system  the  increased  alertness  and 
•Odency  that  will  characterize  the  work  of 
eoltoeton  once  they  are  awHre  that  It  will 
be    the   subject   of   semiannual    review    and 
report. 

The  most  cogent  argiunent  against  substi- 
tution of  the  spot  check  for  the  present 
complete  review  Is  the  character  of  Customs 
work.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  spot  checking 
would  not  provide  sufflcient  safeguards  In 
an  operation  of  this  kind.  To  an  astonliihlng 
desr«e  Customs  transactions,  even  In  the 
same  commodity,  are  different  one  frcm  an- 
other. The  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  a  com- 
modity Is  the  must  stable  factor  entering  Into 
the  duty  assessment  on  that  commodity. 
And  evan  this  may  vary  with  the  weight  and 
Talue  of  a  particular  shipment  aa  well   as 


*Sec  lej  (d).  C.  M.  1943.  requires  comp- 
UoUers  to  suspend  the  collector'a  llqulda- 
Uao  for  a  manifest  error  In  computation  or 
for  an  error  in  rate  regardless  of  the  amount 
Involved.  Other  dlffertnosj  under  $1  are 
igoorad.  , 

*  Oaaptt*  the  volume  and  exWeme  complex- 
Ity  of  the  work  and  the  everprcsect  human 
factor,  the  national  average  la  under  2  per- 
cent and  local  admlnlatratlvs  uSces  are  cun- 
sunUy  striving  to  hammer  It  down  further. 
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silbject  to  change  through  Judicial  or 

authoritative  Interpretation.     Factors 

,  value,  quantity,  conditions,   and 

of  entry  all  enter  into  the  calcula- 

most  frequently  differ  from  one 

to  the  next.     The  Tariff  Act  con- 

732  paragraphs,  many  of  them  so 

subdivided  that  there  are  well  over 

»eclfic     provisions,     many    of    these 

interrelated  in  such  a  fashion  that 

cation  of  one  broadens  or  narrows 

cf    others.     The    act    as    a 

as  broad   In  scope  and  as  diverse 

]  arge  of  items  covered  as  American 

industry,    and    agriculture.     Con- 

t'.  there  Is  a  minimum  of  uniformity 

ubject  matter  of  Customs  traiisac- 

'  "here   Is  no  ppttern   to  them  which 

permits  a   check   cf   one   to   be   a 

the  others.     The  spot-check  method 

^nly   impracticable   here,   but   It   will 

confusion  and  delay  In  the  conduct 

business  and  open  the  door  wide 

and   collusion.     Consider   how   the 

wou'.d    operate    In    these    specimen 

the  work  of  a  comptroller's  office. 

current  of  collector's  and  support- 
ing schedules  and  vouchers 
pn  sent  a  preaudit  is  made  at  the  end 
month.     Before  transmission  to  the 
balances  on  hand,  current  collections, 
credited    within    the    month,    and 
carried    forward    are    verified    from 
schedules.     Erroneous     deposits, 
are  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants   for 
Errors  are   brought   to  the   Bu- 
ajtentlon  when  transmitting  the  ac- 
The  whole  transaction  Is  on  a  cur- 
resulting  in  prompt  adjustments 
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dlffeqencee. 

the  proposed  system,  the  field-audit 

wt)Uld  visit  a  port  (except  New  York) 

than  twice  In  a  calendar  year.     The 

of  differences  during  this  in- 

ivould     be     almost     Impossible     to 

out      For   example,    many    times 

are  scheduled  under  one  symbol 

t  and  deposited  under  another  sym- 

and  penalties  Incxured  are  not  al- 

re'unds  due  to  overpayment  or 

are  sometimes  neglected;    Incor- 

for  reimbursable  services  are  ap- 

Eo  forth. 


Ir 
exai  iple 
he  n  anu 
mar  uf  acture 
fey 


lack  and  import  entry  liquidations 

jack  entries  are,  in  effect,   applica- 

refunds  of  duties  paid  on  Imported 

which  have  been  used  in  products 

this   country   and    then   exported. 

Imported  manganese  ore  used 

cfanuf acture  of  steel,  or  lead  used  In 

of  certain  gasolines.     Nor- 

Involve  the  refund  of  very  large 

■^ey  are  usually  highly  Intricate  in 

customarily  are  handled  by  em- 

who  specialize   In   draw-back   work. 

-back  liquidator  must  be  thoroughly 

with    the   processes    by   which   the 

article  is  employed  In  the  exported 

This  Is  necessary   so  that  he  can 

the  imported  material  and,  by  fol- 

through  the  manufacturing  process. 

ihe    revenue    against    unauthorized 

or  substitutions  and  determine  the 

Df  duty  to  be  refunded. 

E  ature   of    Import   entries   has    been 

discu.ssed  hitherto  to  require  no 

)Utllne   in  this  connection. 

liquidations    are    completed    In    a 

I  office  the  entries  are  posted  in  a 

s  place  In  the  custom   house  as 

of  their  liquidation.     This 

sututory  period  running  in  which 

I  aatlon  and  any  or  all  of  the  decl- 

ered   Into  It   may  be  reconsidered. 

auction   514   of   the   Tariff   Act   such 

becomes  final  *  and  binding  on 


»E-tcrp ;  in  cases  of  clerical  error. 


all  parties.  Including  the  United  States,  with- 
in 80  days  after  such  posting*  Under  the 
McKlnsey  system,  even  if  the  spot  check 
turned  up  something  in  Its  semiannual  check, 
the  likelihood  Is  that  because  of  the  passing 
of  the  60-day  period  no  correction  could  be 
made.  Consequently,  the  spot  check  wou'd 
be  waste  motion  In  most  ca.<5e.s  even  when 
the  long  chr\nce  of  this  type  of  audit  devel- 
oping something  paid  off  The  alternative 
might  be  to  extend  the  60-day  period  to  7 
months  The  difflcultv  here  Is  that  this 
would  delay  the  final  disposition  of  all  cus- 
toms transactions  with  consequent  disservice 
to  the  business  community,  and  in  the  very 
few  occasions  when  the  spot  check  pnduced 
an  errcr,  it  might  be  too  late  to  close  the 
barn  door. 

Uanijcst  liquidation 

Under  existing  laws  and  regulations  the 
Comptroller  reciives  Independent  informa- 
tion as  to  all  merchandise  arriving  In  his 
district.  This  information  is  contained  In 
plane  or  vessel  manifests  forwarded  direct 
by  masters  or  pilots;  by  carriers  In  copies  of 
IV-T.  entries  or  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation entries  where  merchandise  entered 
In  one  district  is  sent  to  enolher  for  dis- 
posal. The  Comptroller  therefore  knows  of 
all  imported  merchandise  In  his  district,  and 
he  Is  In  a  posl;lon  to  see  to  It  that  it  Is 
either  entered  under  some  type  of  entry 
or  exported,  or  if  neither,  sold  at  public 
auction  or  abandoned. 

To  account  for  the  disposition  of  all  mer- 
chandise coming  Into  a  Comptroller  district 
or  its  equivalent  by  spot  check  would  Invite 
fraud  and  collusion  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Were  a  vessel  manifest  to  be  suppressed  or 
altered  and  the  merchandise  delivered  with- 
out benefit  of  customs,  no  spot  check  could 
ever  uncover  the  transaction,  as  there  would 
be  nothing  to  check.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  and  costly  to  follow  up 
merchandise  unaccounted  for  If  the  field 
auditors  visited  a  port  only  twice  a  year. 

The  proposal  to  do  away  with  comptrollers 
of  customs  Is  by  no  means  new  The  useful- 
ness and  desirability  of  the  present  system 
of  comptrollers'  offices  have  been  examined 
thoroughly  many  times,  both  by  Congress 
and  by  the  executive  department,  and  In 
every  instance  the  conclusion  has  been  that 
the  system  is  necessary,  effective,  and  effi- 
cient.' 


•Sec.  514,  Tariff  Act.  This  section  makes 
provision  whereby  Importers  by  filing  suit- 
able protest  within  the  60-day  period  may 
keep  the  specific  issue  raised  alive  until  It  Is 
settled  by  the  courts  or  other  authority. 

'  Over  20  years  ago  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Andrew  Mellon,  commenting 
on  a  proposal  to  transfer  the  comptrollers 
of  customs  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
wrote  as  follows:  "It  (the  comptrollers'  func- 
tion) has  been  proven  necessary  by  long 
years  of  experience  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
If  the  comptrollers  and  their  present  organi- 
zations were  to  be  transferred  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  In  the  nature  of 
things  would  be  limited  to  auditing  func- 
tions and  could  not  act  in  an  administrative 
capacity,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Treas- 
ury to  erect  in  their  stead  a  new  organization 
to  discharge  the  administrative  duties  which 
the  comptrollers  now  perform."  (Letter  of 
March  7,  1923,  to  the  Comptroller  General.) 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress  at  the 
opening  session,  December  5.  1927: 

"The  legislation  prescribing  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  In  connection  with  the  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  customs 
accounts,  referred  to  In  the  last  annual  re- 
port aa  pending  In  the  Congress,  failed  of 
paasage.  as  did  also  a  substitute  bill. 
Through  conferences  between  representatives 
of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  De- 
partment,  however,   an   understanding   was 
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It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  Mc- 
Klnsey reconunendatlons  with  regard  to  the 
work  of  comptrollers  of  customs  are  short- 
sighted In  the  extreme  and,  if  adopted,  would 
inevitably  and  in  a  short  time  work  Irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  effectiveness,  efSclency, 
and  probity  of  customs  operations,  ramiflca- 
tlona  of  which  would  be  felt  in  important 
segments  of  American  business  and  Industry. 

These  comments  have  not  been  extended 
to  cover  that  portion  of  the  chapter  which 
deals  with  the  managerial  aspects  at  th'e 
audit  work.  Some  of  the  suggested  clbanges 
have  already  been  adopted — the  consolida- 
tion of  forms  and  the  improvement  of  the 
Internal-revenue  rules  regarding  wlthhold- 
ing-tax  payments  on  pay  rolls,  for  example. 
Others,  such  as  the  recommendation  that  the 
liability  of  certifying  officers  be  reduced,  are 
matters  of  policy  for  Congress  to  decide. 

CKAFTCX    VII.    PaOTXCTTON,    IMVESTICATION ,    AKD 
ENTOBCEMEKT 

The  recommendations  contained  in  this 
chapter  as  set  out  in  pages  33  to  35,  inclu- 
8iT«,  and  our  commrnts  are  as  follows: 

1.  Port  patrol  operations 

(a)  Reduce  the  amount  of  merchandise 
guarding  where  study  Indicates  that  other 
agencies  should  do  more  of  this  work. 

The  fuller  treatment  in  the  text  shows 
that  what  is  referred  to  here  ia  the  assign- 
ment of  port  patrol  officers  to  prevent  pilfer- 
age of  private  property  on  piers,  etc.  We 
know  of  no  general  practice  of  making  such 
Msignments  and  presumably  they  are  local 
matters  made  as  an  accommodation  to  im- 
porters and  exporters  for  purposes  of  good 
will.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  private 
parties'  approval  of  such  assignments.  It 
costs  nothing  and  because  the  port  patrol 
officer  can  search  on  mere  suspicion,  his 
guarding  is  more  effective.  However,  there  is 
no  Justification  whatever  for  assignments  of 
this  nature.  Protection  afforded  private 
property  by  the  assignment  of  a  port  patrol 
officer  should  never  be  more  than  an  Inci- 
dental benefit  flowing  from  the  assignment, 
never  the  motive  for  it.  This  is  so  clearly  a 
noncustoms  activity  that  there  should  be  no 
time  lost  studying  it.  A  peremptory  order 
discontinuing  such  a  practice,  where  it  pre- 
vails, is  called  for, 

(bi  Increase  the  tise  of  mobile  patrols 
where  practicable,  thereby  reducing  costs. 

The  I  se  of  the  phrase  "where  practicable" 
in  this  recommendation  makes  it  incontest- 
able. However,  the  text  indicates  that 
McKlnsey  &  Co.  consider  thst  mobile  patrols 
are  practicable  in  large  ports  where  they  are 
not  being  used. 

The  port  patrol  force  Is  a  screen  through 
which  all  articles  taken  from  vessels  arriv- 
ing from  foreign  ports  and  from  piers  and 
terminals  used  by  such  vessels  must  pass. 
It  is  a  screen,  too.  for  all  persons  arriving 
on  such  vessels  or  having  access  to  them. 
The  searching  nt  crew  members,  longshore- 
men, etc.,  leaving  a  pier  is  much  more  of  a 
regular  routine  than  the  report  suggests,  and 
it  Is  highly  effective.    Some  notable  seizures 


reached  for  the  making  of  audits  oT  customs 
accounts  in  the  field  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Accordingly  auditors  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  traveled  to  all 
the  ports  In  the  United  States  and  periodi- 
cally examined  the  accounts  of  collectors  of 
customs.  The  differences  and  disallowances 
resulting  from  these  field  audits  were  negli- 
gible and  such  as  were  reported  had  in  prac- 
tically every  Instance  been  developed  by  the 
audit  at  the  seat  of  government  from  papers 
submitted  to  the  General  Accoxinting  Otbce 
with  the  collectors'  accounts  in  support  aC 
expenditures  from  annual  appropriations. 
It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  thorouglineas  and 
efficiency  of  the  Department's  administrative 
examination  of  custooM  transafetteos  through 
the  comptrollers  of  customs  thus  confirmed.** 


have  been  made  in  Jtist  this  fashion,  and 
seizures  of  one  kind  or  another  are  made 
daily.  To  be  effective  at  all.  this  screen  must 
be  operative  day  and  night  every  day  of  till 
week.  The  limitations  of  mobile  p^tTo!  un- 
der these  circumstances  are  cbflous.  Mobile 
patrols  are  not  sufSci^t  t6r  pier  are&s  where 
vessels  are  moored  unless  there  exists  very 
favorably  physical  circumstances,  such  as 
th^  segregation  of  a  number  of  piers  within 
t  high  fence  or  other  suitable  barrier  with 
but  one  point  of  exit  from  the  area.  The 
fact  that  city  police  use  such  patrols  is  t>eslde 
the  point.  The  problems  and  needs  are  en- 
tirely different. 

(c)  Expand  the  use  of  modem  equipment 
and  training  to  make  patrols  more  flexible 
and  effective. 

Anything  in  the  way  of  equipment  and 
training  which  will  increase  efficiency  is 
worth  while.  But  care  should  be  taken  lest 
time  and  money  be  wasted  on  equipment 
that,  while  modern  and  the  best  of  its  type, 
has  little  practical  value  for  customs.  Train- 
ing programs  should  be  scrutinized  closely  to 
this  end  also.  The  proposal  to  send  selected 
men  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
schools  seems  to  us  inadvisable.  The  work 
of  the  port  patrol  officer  is  highly  specialized. 
Much  of  the  police  work  taught  in  these 
schools — viz.  fingerprint  work,  criminal  iden- 
tification, the  law  of  warrants  and  searches 
and  seizures,  investigative  work — is  with- 
out any  value  in  the  daily  work  of  the  port 
patrol  officer. 

(d)  Change  New  York.  roU-caU  practices. 
Teat  out  operations  with  no  roll  call.  Until 
results  of  test  are  known,  decentralize  roll 
call  and  require  supervisors  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  drive  cars  in  order  to  facilitate  speed- 
ier coverage  and  inspection  of  persoiuiel. 

The  trend  is  toward  decentraliaation  of 
the  roll  call.  As  far  as  possible  supervisors 
should  be  reqruired  to  drive  their  own.  cars. 
It  can  mean  a  saving  in  personnel  with  no 
impairment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  patrol 
force.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  an- 
other test  of  operations  without  roil  call  as 
suggested.  The  question  could  be  se'.tled  for 
good,  perhaps.  On  the  other  hand,  twice  in 
the  past  has  the  roll  call  been  discontinued, 
only  to  be  reestablished.  There  should  be 
sufficient  data  on  hand  without  the  necessity 
of  a  third  test. 

(e)  Standardize  vessel  searching  practices 
to  achieve  more  uniform  coverage  and  prac- 
tices. 

W^e  read  "as  far  as  practicable"  into  this 
recommendation  so  as  to  allow  for  local  con- 
ditions and  the  difficulty  of  confirming  illegal 
activities  into  rigid  patterns.  Standardiza- 
tion would  require  a  common  knowledge  ot 
varying  methods  and  procedures  so  that  the 
technique  best  adapted  for  familiar  situa- 
tions would  be  known  to  all.  Improvement 
along  these  lines  should  be  self -starting  and 
not  require  the  prodding  of  an  efficiency 
survey. 

(f)  Deploy  port  patrol  officers  in  accord- 
ance with  work  load  to  obtain  greater  uni- 
formity and  lower  costs. 

This  is  another  way  of  sajring  that  the 
responsible  officer  in  the  Bureau  should  ex- 
amine staffing  requirements  in  the  various 
Port  Patrol  forces  throughout  the  country 
to  see  that  the  work  load  and  the  staff  main- 
tain a  proper  relationship.  This  has  probably 
t>een  done  now  annually  as  part  of  budget 
preparations.     If  it  IsnX  it  should  be. 

2.  Customs  Agency  Service 
Transfer  responsibility  for  draw-back^te- 
application  investigations  from  this  organ- 
ization to  the  Fiscal  and  Btidget  Division. 

This  transfer  would  be  ill-advised.  In  our 
Judgment.  This  work  baa  long  been  easily 
and  satisfactorily  performed  by  the  Customs 
Agency  Servioe.  The  only  reason  for  the  pro- 
posal apparently  Is  the  feeling  that  this  work 
is  more  closely  allied  to  auditing  and  pro- 
duction engineering  work.    Actually,  these 


investlga^kJhs  are.  at  base,  fact  finding  In 
the^  nature,  as  are  most  investigations. 
Tfie  experience  of  men  who  have  performed 
this  work  for  yea^i  is  that  the  requisites  are 
simple  accounting,  a  knowledge  of  customs 
laws  and  procedvtres,  and  an  ability  for  inves- 
tigative work, 

J.  Border  operations 

(ai  Initiate  action  which  will  eventually 
organize  a  Federal  border  enforcement  agency 
to  combine  the  activities  of  all  enforcement 
units  now  on  the  border. 

This  is  a  first-rate  Idea.  There  is  oppor- 
ttinlty  for  greater  coordination  of  bordtf 
enforcement  wchIe  along  these  lines  without 
any  impairment  of  efficiency 

b)  Watch  for  evidence  on  the  Canadian 
border  of  Increased  professional  smuggling 
in  the  future.  If  this  develops,  increase  the 
organization  to  combat  it,  eith«-  through 
the  customs  agency  service  or  by  reinstat- 
ing a  border  patrol,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  the  smuggling. 

This  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  Is 
no  more  than  keeping  tabs  on  the  trend  of 
illegal  activities  and  deploying  your  forces 
most  advantageously  to  cope  with  them. 
However,  there  is  a  certain  complacent 
acceptance  of  the  present  virtually  wide- 
open  Canadian-border  situation  which  we 
think  Lb  dangerous.  On  page  23,  after  relat- 
ing the  seizure  at  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia, of  a  large  quantity  of  opium  which 
the  smugglers  were  apparently  Intending  to 
run  in  over  the  open  Canadian  border  after 
being  frustrated  in  attempts  to  land  it  un- 
detected at  variotis  United  States  ports — 
the  following  statement  is  made:  "This  may 
be  the  start  of  a  trend  but  it  docs  not  es- 
tablish clear-cut  evidence  of  increased  pro- 
fessional smuggling."  The  point  is  that 
smuggling  is  by  its  nature  clandestine.  It 
does  not  proceed  with  hands  playing  aiul 
banners  fiying.  Particularly  with  regard  to 
narcotic  smuggling  does  it  seem  to  us  that 
the  reasonable  probability  of  increased  ac- 
tivity on  the  Canadian  border  should  spur 
us  to  appropriate  countermeasures  at  once 
without  waiting  for  clear-cut  evidence  that 
such  activity  is  and  has  been  taking  place. 
And  that  probability  has  existed  for  some 
time.  Organijsed  dope  running  is  big  busi- 
ness and  it  is  reckless,  indeed,  to  act  on  the 
asstimption  that  the  gentry  who  manage 
this  traffic  have  failed  to  realize  the  re- 
markable opportunities  Implicit  in  our  emas- 
culated northern-border  set-up.  Nor  shotild 
we  bank  too  heavily  on  the  fact  that  such 
smugglers  have  to  get  past  the  Canadian 
authorities  before  they  menace  xis.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  final  step  in  the  ITegal 
narcotic  traffic,  the  dlstrlbuticHi  to  the  addict, 
takes  place  in  large  cities.  Areas  of  aense 
population  are  the  natural  terminal  points 
for  this  unsavory  business.  Sparsely  settled 
Canada,  with  some  12.000.000  inhabitants  in 
a  land  area  greater  than  thf  48  States  and 
with  relatively  few  large  cities.  Is  not  the 
golden  market  for  the  dope-runner  that  the 
United  SUtes  Is.  Consequently,  narcotic 
smuggling  is  not  the  problem  for  the  Ca- 
nadians that  it  is  for  as.  and  we  are  not 
measuring  up  to  our  needs  when  we  rely  on 
their  preventive  measures  to  do  our  work 
for  us. 

( c )  Obtain  more  funds  so  that  greater  use 
may  he  made  of  pturchased  information  to 
combat  smuggling. 

To  the  extent  that  addltlcnal  funds  for 
Informants  will  purchase  liseful  Informatkm. 
funds  should,  of  course,  be  supplied.  How- 
ever. It  seems  to  us  that  before  any  such 
sum  as  the  glOO/XK)  recommended  Is  dis- 
bursed, a  study  might  be  made  in  the  Bureau 
going  back  over  the  figures  for  the  last  10 
years  to  see  if  there  is  any  rslattonahlp  be- 
tween the  amount  ct  wtaamj  made  mmOattm 
ot  spent  for  this  puipaae  and  the  ammat  ct 
useful  informattan  obtained.  The  MrKlnsry 
Mca  !•  that  emphasis  on  bou^tt 
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taformation  m  against  patrolUnc  «U1  make 
powtWi?  a  25-  to  S5-perceaT  reductkm  In  the 
patrol  force,  vlthout.  however,  eliminating 
pMroUing  wblcb  would  &«  ilone  irTCgularlj 
baC«**n  entry  points.  Raving  tn  mind  tha 
aaeaaalty  for  men  traveling  tn  pairs  and  the 
M  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week  cb.'^racter  of 
this  type  of  work.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  bow 
any  such  rwtacUon  could  be  made  wltbcut 
making  th»  patrol  feature  of  border  enforce- 
iBcnt  a  farce.  Tb«  practice  of  buying  in- 
lonaatlon  u  a  nsceasary  one  but  it  should 
be  used  carefully  lest  it  become  a  crutch 
which  wtU  in  time  rob  the  inrcsttgative  and 
•nforcetnent  forea  of  its  vigar  and  alertnaaa. 

(d )  Tcac  radar  aa  pr«v«ntiTe  at  smuggling 
by  airpiaoe  acrcMa  Uw  MaTtcan  boffdcr. 

Ckiod  Idea. 

4.  Org*^t3»ttom 

(a)  Bstabt.'ah  two  aastsrants  to  the 
Deputy  CVunmisairmar  to  ailcw  for  cioeer 
■i^wtalon  aad  battar  coordination  of  all 
Customs  eatmaamant  work 

Thu  recamaaendation  would  create  two 
tinneccaaary  superTlaon  in  an  organization 
that  is  carrying  a  peak  load  of  such  posi- 
tlona.  Lander  allocations  for  speedier  com- 
nunlcation  such  as  telephone  and  teletype 
would  be  more  useful. 

FaiMttBg  the  rstabllshmrnt  of  a  untQrd 
Mdaral  Border  Patxul,  the  Patrol  mi«ht  well 
be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Col- 
lectors of  Customs  for  the  districts  tnvolveci. 
These  are  the  ol&cials  with  whom  their  ac- 
tivities are  directly  associated.  This  was 
the  arrangement  prevloualy. 

To  prevent  dupUcatlOD  and  conflict,  pay- 
ments for  Information  abould  b?  the  respon- 
atbtllty  rf  the  Cxutoms  Agency  S-rvice  only 
ib>  G!ve  the  Deputy  Commissioner  in- 
creased functional  responsibility  over  port 
patrol  operations  so  that  practices  may  be 
kept  uniformly  modem  and  deployment  of 
men  can  be  made  on  a  basis  better  related 
to  work  load 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  provided 
the  responsibility  for  the  effective  operation 
at  the  port  patrol  force  tn  ea:h  district  is 
kept  where  It  belongs  In  the  hands  of  the 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  district.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner  can  be  of  great  assist- 
ance here  In  coordinating  the  port  patrol 
vork  and  acting  as  a  clearing  bouse  for  In- 
formation as  to  new  methods,  techniques, 
and  proeattana. 

(c)  Rcorganlae  the  Border  Patrol  In  keep- 
ing with  the  expanded  use  of  Informants, 
atimlnate  lu  present  military  nature,  and 
call  it   Border  Enforcement  Unit. 

This  subject  has  already  been  treated  in 
pan  in  our  comments  on  3  (o.  Neither  the 
diaage  tn  title  nor  the  proposed  demili- 
tarlaaUon  of  the  Patrol  are  matters  of  major 
eoBaaqtience  though  before  the  uniform  is 
«tot>pped  altogether  some  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  deterrent  effect  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  uniformed  enforcement  officer 
has  on  some  potential  lawbreakers  A  un- 
formed man  can  always  worlc  In  civles  if  the 
detail  require*  It.  In  line  with  the  comment 
la  the  report  on  page  33  that  Ijecause  of  the 
arduous  nature  of  this  work  requiring  above- 
avarage  physical  stamina  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  staff  this  outfit  a'lth  ycung  men 
with  transfer  or  retirement  of  older  men; 
this  might  be  the  appropriate  time  to  con- 
aider  theae  men  in  connection  with  the  20- 
paar  retlrrment  plaii  Jufft  approved  by  a 
aubcommittee  of  the  House  Post  OOee  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

It  seems  to  us  that  throughout  thetr  study 
erf  ^he  activities  covered  by  this  chapter. 
*  Co  have  been  otMcaaed  with  tha 
oC  notiey.  Naturally  their  (unction 
that  It  is  a  eartain  preuccupatkn  with 
la  to  be  expected  and  is  neceaaary.  But 
they  hare  gone  farther  than  that.  It  avtpeara 
aa  if  when  they  approach  a  propoaltlon  they 
are  prediaposed  toward  it  if  it  rrnmlias  to  b* 
a  pv>twf  saver  so  much  so  that  they  faU  to 
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s  for  extensive  use  of  mobile 

the  port  patrol  and  spot  patrolling 

>ordcr  patrol  are  designed  to  save 

But  they  cannot  be  Justified  unless 

vide     Adequate     protection.     The 

people  Justify  the  thinning  out  of 

pfetrolllrg     activities     by     accepting 

tfom   some   unidentified   source   the 

that  most  of  the  big  seizures  are 

as  the  result  of  patrolling,  but  on 

informants.    This  Is  an  Important 

which  cannot  but  Influence  one's 

Loward  patrol  work.    Further.  It  Is  a 

ich   can   readily   be   checked.      Yet 

we  think  becai.ise  It  Is  a  palatable 

accepted  without  check.     Actually 

lies  in  the  other  direction. 

mentions  savings  up  to  8100.- 

num  its  possible  when  the  roll  call 

The  saving  comes  from  elimina- 

half-hour  overtime  which  Is  an 

of  roll  call.     It  Is  fairly  reasonable 

that  the  lure  of  this  saving  is  the 

r  the  great  hullabaloo  raised  over 

;all.     Actually  this  saving  could  be 

changing  the  roll-call  practice 

simple  change  In  the  regulations 

the  port  patrol  officer  a  half-hour 

iod  within  his  tour  of  duty  would  do 

Staggering  of  lunch   periods   of 

adjacent  piers  and  other  admlnls- 

vlces  could  prevent  any  lessening 

iveness  of  the  patrol  thereby. 
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cH.\i>m  Irtn.  citstoms  opibations  at  airports 
VTIl  of  the  McKinsey  report  con- 
custoras    operations   at    airports    is 
critical  but  sketchy  and  Inconclu- 
is  critical  of  conditions  at  airports, 
very  few  constructive  suggestions 
e  existing  conditions.     Most  of  its 
are  concerned  with  the  handling  of 
;e  of  air  travelers,  but  It  falls  to 
the  surface  Insofar  as  cargo  op- 
tit  airports  are  concerned.     The  re- 
very  plainly  that  the  commlt- 
learn  vei-y  much  about  air-cargo 
in  the  course  of  their  study     Any- 
conversant  with  the  subject  knows 
landllng  of  air  cargo  is  a  much  more 
and    urgent    problem    than    the 
of  the  baggage  of  air  travelers,  so 
oms  are  concerned,  yet  the  report 
in  what  it  leaves  unsaid  on  this 
While  air  travelers  are  more  numer- 
importers  of  air  cargo,  nevertheless 
pay  far  more  In  customs  duties  and 
Ing  of  their  Imported  merchandise 
services  of  two  or  th-f-ee  times  as 
personnel        For     instance.     6    or     8 
and  I'i  cw  2  examiners  can  hpn- 
t^ggage  situation  at  LaOuardia  Alr- 
It  requires  the  services  of  17 
4"3  examiners  and  2  customs  verl- 
wlth  the  cargo  situation  during 
the  same  airport.     The  McKinsey 
4t   states  that.  In  some  instances, 
Is  handled  expeditiously  while  at 
the  procedures  In  effect  are 
It    also   reports   that    (p    4> 
delavs  to  travelers  or  Importers 
However.  It  never  once  in- 
t  Importers  suffered  the  exasper- 
rs.  or  where  the  air  cargo  is  han- 
Itiou-siy.  or  what   procedures  pre 
or  where  such   procedures  are 
Except  for  recommending  the  re- 
"Immedtate   Transportation    Pro- 
ind  extending  the  use  of  informal 
report  offers  nothing  to  Improve 
operations. 

la  Is  the  largest   airport   of  entry 

ted  States.     At  LaOuardia  Airport 

has  Its  own  space  for  handling 

cargo  with   the  result   th»t  there 

different   places   where   air   cargo    Is 

mined,  and  delivered.    These  in- 

du-tfo  Bp:ices  are  small  and  lack  tha 

lecessary  for  tha  expeditious  ban- 
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dling  of  cargo.  Seventeen  customs  Inspec- 
tors are  required  to  supervise  the  receipt 
and  delivery  of  cargo  under  this  arrangement 
and  customs  examiners  waste  time  and 
energy  running  from  place  to  place  to  per- 
form their  duties.  If  one  large  cargo  space 
with  facilities  adequate  to  handle  the  air 
cargo  carried  by  all  the  air  lines  was  pro- 
vided, mere  cargo  could  be  bandied  at 
considerably  less  expense  to  the  customs 
service. 

The  McKinsey  report  Is  completely  silent 
on  this  subject. 

Several  suggestions  of  the  McKinsey  com- 
mittee are  self-evident  and  should  be  adopt- 
ed, but  others  are  of  doubtful  value  If  not  ac- 
tually dangerous  and  should  be  considered 
carefully  before  being  adopted.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  fall  within  the  first  cate- 
gory and  should  be  adopted: 

1.  Air  lines  should  be  Induced  to  Improve 
the  baggage- unloading  operations  (p.  12  of 
McKinsey  report). 

2.  Customs  policy  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties should  be  reinforced  by  establishing 
sttmdards  as  to  size,  lay-out,  and  auxiliary 
facilities,  and  employ  a  competent  Industrial 
engineer  to  develop  these  standards  (p.  13). 

3.  Modernize  or  add  buildings  (p.  13). 

4.  Simplify  baggage  declarations  and  pro- 
vide adequate  Instructions  to  guide  passen- 
gers In  the  preparation  of  these  forms  (p.  15). 

The  following  suggestions  of  the  commit- 
tee are  doubtful  or  dangerous  and  should 
not  be  adopted  at  all  or  not  until  their  ef- 
fects are  carefully  weighed: 

1.  Institute  spot-check  baggage  Inspection 
methods  (p.  16 1.  This  Is  an  open  Invitation 
to  smuKglers  and  other  dishonest  travelers 
and  would  be  a  very  dangerous  innovation. 
There  is  no  Justification  whatever  for  spot- 
checking  the  bcggage  of  air  travelers.  Be- 
cause of  weight  and  other  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  baggage  that  may  accompany  the 
passenger,  the  air  traveler  never  has  a  great 
amount  of  baggage.  The  physical  exam- 
ination of  his  baggage  never  takes  more  than 
a  few  .mnutes  unless  there  Is  something 
out  of  order.  The  McKinsey  people  concede 
that  most  of  the  wasting  at  airports  Is  not 
connected  at  all  with  customs,  though  we 
bear  the  onus  of  it.  Even  what  waiting  Is 
Incident  to  ciistoms  would  be  pared  to  an 
insignificant  minimum  If  the  physical  facil- 
ities v.ere  made  adequate  as  suggested. 

There  Is  nothing  In  this  situation  that 
warrants  adoption  of  spot-checking.  We 
should  not  buy  sptirlous  good  will  by  falling 
to  do  an  adequate  Job.  Further  the  adop- 
tion of  a  spot-check  system,  as  suggested, 
would  actually  foster  Ul  will  and  resentment 
toward  the  customs.  The  travelers  whosa 
baggape  was  picked  for  examination  would 
feel  that  they  were  being  picked  out  as  the 
ones  most  likely  to  be  crooked.  No  amount 
of  explanation  that  they  were  the  guinea 
pigs  in  a  scientific  spot-check  would  wholly 
mollify  them  nor  would  It  dispel  the  Idea 
from  their  minds  that  their  more  fortunate 
fellow  passengers  thought  their  baggage  was 
chosen  because  they  were  suspect.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  general  Impression  that  those 
who  went  unexamined  knew  someone  or 
greased  someone's  palm. 

2.  Place  one  supervisor  In  charge  of  all  op- 
erations at  an  airport  (p  17).  On  the  face 
of  It  this  is  a  good  recommendation  if  It 
really  cculd  be  done.  If  a  supervisor  was 
created  who  would  have  charge  of  all  opera- 
tions including  customs.  Immigration,  pub- 
lic health,  plant  quarantine,  etc..  It  might 
make  for  Improvement,  but  inasmuch  as 
•uch  a  supervisor  could  not  be  created  In 
view  cf  th»  number  of  departments  of  the 
Government  involved,  this  recommendation 
does  not  have  any  merit  whatever  The  Mc- 
Kinsey recommendation  merely  envisages  a 
supervisor  who  would  supervise  the  activi- 
ties of  the  appraiser's  staff  as  well  as  the  col- 
lector's staff  at  the  airport.     rUere  has  never 
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been  any  criticism  of  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween these  two  groups.  In  fact  the  only 
difference  cited  by  the  committee  is  that  the 
Inspectors  at  LaOuardia  Airport,  who  work 
for  the  collector,  are  available  regularly  two 
shifts  per  day.  while  the  examiners,  who  work 
for  the  appraiser  are  only  regularly  on  duty 
one  shift  per  day.  This  suggestion  of  the  Mc- 
Kinsey group  would  merely  create  another 
Job  with  a  high  sounding  title,  with  a  hlf^r 
grade  and  salary,  but  with  little  additional 
responsibility  to  go  with  It. 

3.  Combine  certain  inspection  and  ap- 
praising operations  (p.  17).  This  recom- 
mendation contemplates  training  certain  per- 
sonnel both  In  Inspection  and  examination 
so  that  one  man  can  be  authorized  to  per- 
form l»th  operations  up  to  a  given  value 
level.  This  appears  to  be  a  worth-while  sug- 
gestion so  far  as  airports  are  concerned 
where  relatively  few  Inspectors  are  required 
for  baggage  examination  and  where  examin- 
ers are  readily  available  If  a  difficult  prob- 
lem arlaei.  Its  feasibility  elsewhere  is  some- 
thing else  again. 

In  pages  20  through  23  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions are  advanced  for  temporary  meas- 
ures which  will  immediately  relieve  unsatis- 
factory physical  conditions  at  LaOuardia  Air- 
port. The  suggeetlons  are  quite  good  and 
their  adoption  would  benefit  the  traveling 
public,  the  airlines  and  the  crustoms.  How- 
ever, theae  are  the  sttiff  dreams  are  made  of 
unless  the  air  lines  change  their  attitude 
overnight  or  unless  our  own  administra- 
tors drop  their  hat-ln-hand  attitude  toward 
the  air  lines  and  treat  them  with  proper 
firmness  where  supplications  are  unavailing. 
The  air  lines  have  had  this  unsatisfactory 
physical  layout  pointed  out  to  them  many 
tlnies  but  have  shown  no  disposition  to  do 
anything  about  It.  Of  course  it  may  be  be- 
cause the  traveling  public  blames  customs  for 
their  delays  and  discomfort  and  does  not 
realize  that  the  carriers  are  largely  respon- 
sible through  their  failure  to  provide  proper 
faculties. 
Revise  immediate  transportation  proce- 
dures— public  store  packages 
On  page  25  imder  the  above  headings  the 
survey  makes  tiseftil  suggestions: 

4.  Expand  use  of  immediate  delivery  per- 
mit: The  siu-vey  finds  that  we  are  not  taking 
full  advantage  cjf  our  authority  to  release 
merchandiaa  to  an  importer  inunediately. 
Aa  far  as  we  know  we  are  giving  the  immedi- 
ate delivery  permita  as  wide  a  xue  as  possible 
but  we  are  open  to  suggestiona.  speciAc 
suggestions. 

5.  Extend  the  use  of  infannal  entries  (p. 
25) :  The  customs  regulatlooa  authorize  the 
uaa  of  Informal  entries  for  shipments  such 
as  samplea  valued  at  less  than  tlOO.  The 
McKinsey  committee  recommends  the  ex- 
panded use  of  thlB  type  of  entry  up  to  the 
amoimt  of  exemptions  granted  a  returning 
passenger.  There  are  only  two  things  wrong 
with  this  stiggestion  and  it  serves  to  Indicate 
how  the  committee  merely  skimmed  over  the 
situation  at  the  airports.  In  the  first  place 
the  recommendation  endeavors  to  avoid  the 
use  of  formal  entries  rather  than  to  im- 
prove them.  Secondly,  it  attempts  to  put 
cargo  shipments  of  regular  merchandise  In 
tha  aame  class  aa  paaaengara'  baggage.  This 
ta  an  erroneous  idea  for  the  reason  that  paa- 
aengers  are  restricted  by  the  customs  regu- 
lations in  the  nimiber  of  exemptions  tbty 
are  entitled  to,  whereas  no  such  restriction 
applied  to  Importers  in  the  use  of  Informal 
entrlca.  By  enabling  an  Importer  to  enter 
larger  shipments  of  merchandise  on  informal 
•Bttlaa  it  enables  him  to  eacape  the  con- 
aaqaeneas  of  undervaluation,  for  It  Is  only 
in  a  formal  entry  that  an  Importer  Is  re- 
X)ulred  to  make  a  sworn  statement  attesting 
to  the  correctnees  of  the  value  shown  on 
an  Invoice.    With  several  planes  arriving  at 


LaOuardia  Airport  aach  day  from  Paris,  Lon- 
don. Rome,  Btoekhoikn.  etc.,  it  would  make 
it  eaaier  for  an  importer  to  spilt  his  ship- 
ments so  as  to  avoid  ever  making  a  formal 
entry.  The  recommendation  indicatea  that 
the  committee  did  not  attack  the  problem 
In  the  proper  manner.  If  it  had  cared  to 
Investigate  It  could  have  very  readily  ascer- 
tained that  the  customs  are  examining  and 
releasing  merchandise  at  LaOuardia  Airport 
on  the  same  day  or  on  the  day  following 
entry,  whereas  it  is  usually  a  week  after  the 
arrival  of  air  shipments  before  an  impcnter 
makes  his  entry.  Customs  certainly  has 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  this  record. 
Any  criticism  in  this  connection  would  seem 
to  lie  at  the  door  of  the  air  line,  the  Importer 
or  his  customs  broker.  The  time  which 
elapses  between  the  arrival  of  air  shipments 
at  the  airport  of  entry  and  the  release  to 
the  Importer  is  accoimted  for  by  the  slow- 
ness of  the  air  line  in  issuing  arrival  notices 
and  or  the  slowness  of  the  importer  or  his 
broker  in  making  the  entry,  the  latter  in 
many  Instancea  based  on  the  former. 

From  page  26  throtigh  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  are  set  forth  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  bringing  up  to  date  the  tariff 
and  other  laws  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  handling  of  aircraft  operations,  also  sug- 
gestions for  cost  analysis  of  operations,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  of  a  general  natvire  and  not 
particularly  controversial.  Others  which  de- 
serve comment  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  and 
our  commenu  will  be  fotmd  in  those  chap- 
ters. Before  concluding,  however,  we  shotild 
like  to  point  out  a  few  statements  in  the 
text  which  in  our  view  illustrate  very  force- 
fully the  superficial  nature  at  most  of  the 
surveying  done  on  the  airport  work.  On 
page  23  the  following  appears: 

"There  appear  to  be  more  passengers  and 
more  bags  per  plane  arriving  at  LaOuardia 
than  at  any  airport  in  the  country.  Our 
study  showed  an  average  of  33  passengers 
and  81  bags  per  plane  compared  with  11  pas- 
sengers and  16  bags  at  Burlington,  Vt."  The 
committee  would  not  have  to  study  very  hard 
to  ascertain  that  the  passengers  at  LaOuar- 
dia are  chiefly  from  Europe.  Africa,  or  South 
America  where  they  stay  for  longer  periods 
and  require  more  baggage  than  the  pas- 
sengers at  BurlingtoH.  Vt.,  who  are  chiefly 
from  Canada  where  they  stay  for  shorter  pe- 
ricxls  and  therefore  require  less  baggage. 
Based  on  this  observation  and  the  statement 
that  a  lower  percentage  of  passengers  pay 
duty  at  LaOuardia  than  at  Miami  or  Wash- 
ington, the  committee  concludes  that  spot 
checking  the  examination  of  baggage  would 
speed  operations  at  LaOuardia.  Apj»rently 
the  committee  did  not  undertake  to  study 
the  type  of  passengers,  the  countries  from 
which  they  came,  or  the  number  of  imde- 
clared  or  tmdervalued  items  at  LaOuardia 
as  compared  with  other  airports  before  mak- 
ing their  spot-checking  recommendation. 

Another  example  of  the  depth  of  the  com- 
mittee's study  is  fotmd  on  page  19  where  it 
is  stated  "that  approximately  30  minutes  in 
prcx«ss  time  is  required  for  the  Canadian 
section  and  100  minutes  for  the  overseas  sec- 
tion" in  the  customs  handling  of  passengers 
baggage  at  LaOuardia  Airport.  Not  one  word 
is  mentioned  in  the  report  about  the  wide 
difference  in  the  ixt>blem  at  the  two  sections. 
Any  kind  of  a  fairly  exhatistive  study  would 
have  shown  that  only  two  air  lines  are  In- 
volved In  the  Canadian  aecticm,  that  there 
are  comparatively  few  almultaneotis  arrivals 
from  Canada,  and  that  the  passengers  pres- 
ent practically  no  immigration  or  public 
health  problem,  as  compared  with  15  or  more 
air  lines  involved  at  the  overseas  section 
with  two.  three,  or  more  planes  arriving  b1- 
multaneousiy  with  paaaengera  from  almoat 
every  country  in  the  world,  many  of  wbcui 
fH-eaent  the  immigration  and  ctistoms  ofOcers 
with  problemc  of  a  dli&cult  nature  to  bandla. 
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CBAPTza  IX.  KfTigTivi  Mswaagamn 

CUSTOMS  tmncK 

For  the  most  part  our  comments  are  set 
out  Immediately  beneath  tha  recommenda- 
tion.   Some  of  the  recom mandations  in  this 
chapter,  however,  are  extremely  general  in 
nature   though   sweeping   In   character   and 
cannot  be  thus  categorically  treated. 
Simplify  and  streamlin*  headqumrters  organ- 
ization— Establiah,  refiotu  aud  raaline  ac- 
tivtties  to  attain  faster,  better  scrvtct  in 
the  field  at  less  cost 

These  two  recommendationa  arc  the  prin- 
cipal featurea  of  a  drastic  change  proposed 
In  the  (Mganlzation  of  the  Customs  Service. 
Generally  speakmg,  authority  is  now  exer- 
cised at  the  top  (the  Customs  Bureau  in 
Washington)  and  locally  in  the  various  col- 
lectors' offices,  etc.  The  prt^xisal  is  to  drain 
off  much  of  the  authority  from  either  end 
and  concentrate  it  on  an  Intermediate  level 
in  newly  created  regions,  nine  in  all.  each 
complete  with  regional  director  and  staff. 
The  proposal  itself  is  regarded  by  the  com- 
mittee as  tentative  and  suited  for  further 
study.  It  is  not  an  economy  meastu^  since 
comparatively  it  would  cost  1525,000  per  year 
more  than  the  present  system.  Its  special 
appeal  to  the  committee  lies  in  their  conclu- 
sion that  it  will  free  the  top  management  of 
cmstoms  of  the  burdens  of  admlnistntion 
and  thus  create  a  corps  of  headquarters  exec- 
utives who  can  dcote  the  majority  of  their 
time  to  top-echelon  planning  or  staff  work. 
The  effect  expected  is  an  over -all  improve- 
ment in  customs  work.  Since  the  conunittee 
considers  that  customs  is  now  run  as  effi- 
ciently as  the  average  business  organization, 
the  changtis  and  the  fiOO,000  or  more  addi- 
tional cost  would  be  counted  on  to  improve 
the  servio;  to  a  point  where  its  efficiency 
would  be  measiuably  superior  to  that  of  the 
majc»-ity  of  enterprises  run  for  private  profit. 

Since  the  proposal  i£  labeled  tentative  and 
subject  to  further  study  it  is  probably  fairer 
to  make  observations  canceming  some  cf  the 
premises  and  conclusions  rather  than  express 
eltha*  criticism  or  approval. 

Much  of  the  cited  work  load  cm  the  Com- 
missioner is  perfunctory,  not  real.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  cited  as  reporting  to  him  per- 
sonally Is  misleading.  Mcxt  of  this  report- 
ing is  irregular  and  much  of  It  throtigh 
channels.  The  real  wx>rk  load  cotild  be  les- 
sened very  appreciably  by  the  delegatton  of 
authority  to  and  the  assumption  of  raapomt- 
blltty  by  the  existing  staff.  Managerial  skill 
would  be  as  effective  here  as  certain  phaaes 
of  the  proposed  reorganization. 

The  suggestion  that  c<rflectors  be  given 
greater  leeway  to  deviate  from  the  regula- 
tions is  an  excellent  one  and  if  backed  aa 
suggested  by  occasional  check  erf  lu  oaa 
would  give  useful  flexibility  to  certain  cus- 
toms operations.  It  Is  not  true,  however,  to 
say  (p  15)  that  collectors  lack  authority. 
They  possess  great  authority  and  their  de- 
ficiencies on  the  score  of  experience  In  cus- 
toms are  cnmpanaatwrt  for  in  the  asaWant 
collector's  *'*^*a'''— ■* 

The  iK-inctples  of  good  organisation  otrt- 
lined  on  page  17  would  place  certain  inhibi- 
tions on  the  organization  and  location  of 
regional  offices.  Because  they  are  so  cloeely 
related  and  occasion  so  much  intercoiirse  be- 
tween customs  oOcca  and  importcra,  brokara 
and  attomeya,  appralaament,  ciaaatflcattoii. 
and  llquldaUng  acttrttlaa  abould  be  located 
together.  Tba  togleal  plaea  for  such  loca- 
tion Is  a  peart  dty.  in  moat  eaa«  a  aaaport. 
It  to  deairable  that  tha  raglona  aet  up  be 
roughl>  equivalent  in  area  and  the  volume 
and  scope  of  their  activitiea.  But  this  factor 
combined  with  emphasis  on  location  of 
regional  headquarters  at  a  seaport  city  in 
moat  tf  not  all  Instances,  would  mean  a 
grocqdng  of  areaa  without  regard  to  sl^, 
faograptilcal    aaaociatlon    or    atmllarlty    of 
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ItaoM  wiMh  Is  ttoeU  » 
oi  food  ofcaalBkUan. 
plans  for  Xbm  rackJOAl 
MBk  tbat  vMeli  eonfines 
to  soparvlMvy  dutlaa  and 
tv«  work  at  tflrtrlct 
Is  tb*  better, 
oa  trtdag  vtiat  U  caaed  U.e 
It  a(  t2ie  cuatooos  scrrlcc  frooi 
of  aftfalalstmtlon  so  as  to  f!T« 
planning  bctrajs  a  fun- 
of  tbc  natun  of 
parttcu- 
U  no  paral- 
tha  pvoMsBs  of  ladustrl&l  or 
top  managsment  and  tboae  oi 
tha  cwr fns  aaaeutivaa.  Tb«  bnilncMmin 
most  cxplora  pearibtlltles  vblcb  are  not  open 
to  Ukt  ciwloia  esaciiUTC.  H«  is  relatiTcly  a 
flaa  sfcot.  At  bottom  the  only  limitations 
tXm  are  that  ha  operata  a  legal  enter- 
ard  do  so  profttabty.  Tba  scope  lor 
plannng.  for  staff  work  is  tImlTlasa.  Tba 
Iter  has  no  siich  cootinu- 
In  planning.  Hu 
actlTttles  arc  sharply  circumscribed,  the  work 
ha  is  ti>  do.  and  many  of  the  metbods  and 
procedure*  which  he  employs,  sre  prescribed 
for  hias  by  faighar  authority.  Tba  scope  of 
la  aharply  limited.  On  a  per- 
tha  plan  to  dlvorca 
fttSona  by  giving  ona  Dep- 
my  Ccmrmssloner  fxill  rasponslbiUty  for  field 
oparatlcut  wou2d  be  vastaful. 

A  similar  statement  might  be  made  of  the 
varloas  naw  tachnical  )oba  crailaC  After 
tlM  heavy  original  work  of  atandarMftng  and 
Iwprotlng  spot  checking  and  aactlag  op  tise- 
fm  statistical  data,  devaloptog  plans  and 
lay<«uts  for  etmama  faeUttlas  at  airports, 
the  ls7>out  of  customs 
and  tmproTlng  materia;* 
•u..  0U^  bad  baaa 
«<«apart  profi 


I  feUp  twmt  tha  FvMla  •uUd. 

.  Hon.  airport  engineers  from 

tiM  CtTtl  Aeroaautlea  Authurlty.  juat  as  Me- 

Klnaay  A  Co  borrowed  Dr   Oemlng  from  ths 

Bmau  or  the  Budgn.    Ws  should  be  eare- 

fol  laac  m  eraattag  mors  top  brass  we  staff 

the  customs  asrrlce  with  Mexican  genersls. 

Imprct^  pertonnel  adminUtratUm,  ttpecinlly 

Kil\  re/erenee  to  training,  prowtctioifl  op- 

portuntttri.    and    handling    of    pcrjonnri 

acrioiu 

T1»er*  is  roosa  for  great  Improvement  here 
•loag  the  Unas  iiggasfsit.  The  establish - 
■MM  ct  paraoMMl  pollelaa  and  the  Isaulnic 
9t  tflracttres  thereon  should  be  In  the  bauds 
«f  a  central  authority  with  prorUlou  for  re- 
view of  Important  personnel  changsa  and 
adjustmeau.  Authority  for  routine  panwo- 
shouid  stay  at  the  dMtrlet  level 
to  occaaiunsi  spot  check  from  above 
ttntformity  of  aetlon. 
The  spirit  the  committee  found  In  ths 
CustoBH  Serrioe  U  all  the  mora  noteworthy 
since  it  exlau  dasptu  groas  abuaea  and  In- 
equlttaa  tn  personnel  adwtnlatrstlon  by  some 
local  sdmintatratora  und  the  Bureau.  When 
the  rank  and  Ale  of  a  competent  otttflt  like 
the  Customs  Serrlce  are  generally  suspicious 
OS  the  good  fslth  of  the  orj(«u  .zailon's  top 
PTwnnal  matters  are  batng  han> 
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Krfa  tlish  a  work  mca»urrmmf  mnd  timpli' 
ft.  itton  program  for  constant  rrview  and 
tm  pros'entmt  of  orpentearton  procfdura 
•ni  methods. 

T^ia  will  provide  uaeftil  managerial  tools. 

a  co'-tprehensive  public  rflafionj 

m    to    correct    mMimprearions    con- 

ng  ciLitons  lava  and  regulations  and 

generalli/  improve  the  reaction  of  thi 

to  the  customs  aerrice. 

useful  Idea.     The  idea  of  empbaslxlng 

heme  that  It  is  American  to  be  honest 

mlgqt   be   p.-oductive   of   Impruvement.     In 

l.»l    matters,   the   weakness    has 

not  that  people  are  dishonest  but  that 

reg.ard  the  observance  of  customs  laws 

aa  ottalde  the  scope  of  their  normal  moral 

Persons  who  are  scrupulously  honest 

1  air  in  all  their  other  dealirgs  frequently 

nothing  of  trying  to  beat  the  customs. 

regarded   as   a   game.     In   commercial 

while   dlahonesty   exists    the    great 

Is  that  of  securing  necessary  infor- 

msti4n  from  unwilling  or  reluctant  sources. 

recommendations  proper  do  not  men- 

a   revision    of    the   so-called    1911    act 

which    Is   called   lor    in   the   text. 

ugh   any   revision   of   this  act   will   be 

by  Coiii^ress  with  full  opportunity  for 

to  be  beard  and  thus  there  is  no 

driTi^  necessity  for  correcting  the  reports 

the  committee's  treatment  of 

ees'  side  is  so  superficial  and  hos- 

we  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  to 

record  straight  in  a  few  particulars. 

begin  with,  the  table  of  overtime  pay 

comf^naatlon  shown  on  psge  39  Is  not  cor- 

The  correct  figures  for  worli  other  thsn 

9i^days  and  holidays  »rt  as  follows: 

tquivalent 

Worling  time:  pay  reeeiv'^d 

Lm  I  than  a  hours  but  not  Icsa    >,  day. 
than  1  tu/ui. 

than  •  houn  but  not  Mm   1  dajr. 
t|Ms  9  hoitrs. 

than  7  hmirt  but  not  lese    Itj  days, 
tlian  •  h<ntr« 
U«  >  than  •  koiira  INM  BM  less   3  day*, 

t  iait  1  IMWI. 
If  1  «y»or  less  but  not  Itw  than   3<y  days, 
hours. 


dity 


7\ii  committee  rites  an  apparently  satrems 
e  of  what  tt  calU  eaoeMlve  pay  for 
s  work,     lu  the  absence  of  all  the 

It   U   dtAcult   to   know    whether    the 

U  an  excessive  one.    The  time  spent 

.  Is  only  part  of  the  story.     If  an  sm* 

hsa  tu  h)ld  himself  in  readiness  for 

all  evening  and  must  spend  an  tippre- 

part  of  the  early  morning  hours  travsl- 

the  assignment,  the  fact  that  he  actu- 

«f>rked  only  from  2  a.  m.  to  3  a.  m.  loses 

of    lU    lorportance.      The    committee 

•oally  ba\e  cited  another  case  where 

ofDcer  working  24  hours  around  ths 

receives  as  overtime  2'j  days"  pay,  tha, 

equivalent  of  time  and  one-eighth.     Further. 

not  an   isolated  or  uncommon  case. 

ba^^ns  regularly  every  night  lu  the  week 

on  Suadiiys  and  buUdays. 
Cooiparlson  is  made  between  the  so-called 
I  nd  one-h^x  rates  of  the  FEP  Act  and 
>f  the  1911  act.  The  differences  in  ths 
of  the  work  are  ignored.  Ths 
p  ovlslous  ars  patterned  after  industrial 
standi  rds  of  a  40-hour  week  with  time  and 
hi  it  tor  overtime.  They  are  based  on  or- 
I  cheduled  overtime  of  an  hour  or  two 
performed  Immediately  after  the  end- 
the  normal  work  period,  at  ths  same 
^tachlns  or  location  st  which  the  days 
work  lias  been  performed,  with  no  necessity 
for  trsvellng  eUewhers  for  the  overtime  as- 
algnoM  nt.  Such  overtime  is  limited  In  dura- 
sc  thst  the  employee  is  not  deprived  of 
no  mal  family  life  at  home.  Its  coming 
di]  ration  are  known  well  In  advance  and 
et^ployee  has  ample  time  to  make  his 
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plans.  The  customs  ofQcer  on  the  other  hand 
Is  given  bis  assignment  but  a  few  boius  in 
advance.  He  may  be  on  duty  hall  of  the 
night — he  may  be  on  duty  all  the  night.  The 
work  to  be  performed  may  be  at  a  point  so 
distant  as  to  disrupt  all  his  traveling  sched- 
ules and  multiply  his  traveling  time.  The 
duration  of  the  usual  assignment  and  the 
scheduling  of  It  are  such  as  to  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  bis  heme  life. 

The  survey  committee  evidences  little  per- 
ception when  it  makes  this  comparison. 
Bitber  that  or  It  was  sold  a  gold  brick. 


Capper  Sayi  Welfare  State  Is  Only  Short 
Distance  From  Police  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or   K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV2S 

Thursday.  May  26,  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  of  May 
9.  1949: 

CArm  Says  WcLruie  Statx  Is  Oj«.t  Shobt 
DuTANCx  Pkom  Police  Statx 
Reviewing  an  address  made  before  young 
Kansans  In  Topeka  to  study  and  practice 
government,  former  Ben.itor  Arthur  Capper 
gave  his  weekly  WIBW  radio  audience  hU 
philosophy  of  governnjent  and  pointed  to 
current  trends.    The  complete  text  follows: 

!•••  MoAday  I  was  honorsd  with  sn  Invi- 
tation to  address  the  dunflowtr  dtatesmen  s 
Meeting  In  Repreeentativs  Mall  at  the  Bute- 
Bouee.  Thii  to  the  itumiil  Nesoclatlon,  ao  to 
apMk.  of  the  loyv  tftate  OovernmetK.  wtaMh 
»a«  msklng  a  pra«ti««  run  at  governing 
Kansas  fur  the  day, 

I  decided  to  talk  t^i  these  yoijrtKstsrs  who 
Will  be  running  ths  diitts  ut  tUumt  in  faet 
In  a  few  ysars  from  now  oii  the  subjeet 
Man  and  His  Oovernment.  I  am  soing  tu 
tell  you  thu  sfternoon  the  sutMtanoe  of  whut 
I  told  the  Buy  dtaters. 

My  ekcuse  for  thU  kind  of  a  discussion  U 
my  keen  interest  in  the  relationship  of  the 
individual  to  his  government.  Also,  that  ui 
my  more  than  four-score  years — nearly  half 
in  o/ncial  capacities  In  government — I  believe 
I  have  got  soms  ideas  on  what  it  Is  all  about, 
underneath  the  surface  struggles  for  pwsltion, 
power,  and.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  control. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  as  one  person  to  an- 
other; Individual  to  Individual;  not  as  a 
member  of  some  group  to  a  group  or  to  mem- 
bers of  a  group. 

The  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  bapplnesi 
written  Into  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
are  the  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
by.  for.  and  of  the  individual. 

In  my  own  collection  of  great  Americans 
I  carry  three  as  the  great  ones.  One  of  them. 
by  the  way.  is  a  woman. 

The  three  great  Americans  are:  George 
Washington,  who  led  us  In  our  light  for  lib- 
erty; Abraham  Lincoln,  who  preserved  and 
extended  liberty;  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony 
(sister  of  our  own  Col.  Dan  Anthonv,  of 
Leavenworth),  who  fought  gallantly  all  her 
life,  and  finally  successfully,  to  liberate  the 
women  of  America. 

These  are  the  three  great  ones  In  my  book. 

Abraham  Lincoln  believed,  as  did  other 
heroes,  that  ths  purpose  of  government  U 
not  Just  to  serve  the  people;  but.  above  all. 
to  preserve  the  Uberty.  the  freedom,  of  the 
individual. 

Oovernment  U  juet  a  means  to  that  end. 
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«  When  the  functions  of  government  are 
diverted  to  other  ends,  whatever  the  pro- 
fessed objectives  may  be.  then  that  govern- 
ment is  a  failure,  and  that  government  should 
fall. 

Lincoln  left  many  words  of  wisdom:  many 
epigrams  that  are  worthy  of  our  consider- 
ation and  our  following.  Perhaps  his  great- 
est contribution  to  thought  was  In  bts  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

That  address  was  not  delivered  Just  to 
those  of  his  own  day  and  generation.  It  was 
delivered  to  us.  It  will  fit  our  children  and 
their  children,  I  hope,  through  countless 
time  to  come. 

Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  these  words  to 
Americans  of  all  time ; 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

There,  my  friends,  tn  39  words  Is  the  his- 
tory of  a  thousand  years  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
struggle  toward  a  government  that  is  tbs 
servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  individual; 
that  preserves  for  the  indlvldvial  the  Inalien- 
able right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
hspplness — the  [Klnclple  of  Indlvldtial 
human  liberty. 

Man  and  his  government,  aa  contrasted 
to  government  and  Its  men. 

The  baals  for  true  liberalism  Is  this  liberty 
of  the  Individual.  The  true  liberal,  of  course, 
has  a  decent  and  conscientious  regard  for 
the  liberty  of  other  Individuals — and  not  Jtiat 
for  other  liberals,  either. 

I  did  not  always  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  fortner  Senator  Ball,  of  Minnesota,  but 
I  think  that  upon  one  occasion  he  spoke 
words  worthy  of  ths  attention  of  all  of  us 
who  love  liberty     Me  snid: 

"1  mean  liberty,  not  for  any  partlmlar 
group  tn  society,  whether  it  be  workers, 
farmorf,  tnteiness,  or  profesaional  men.  but 
lIlMfty  for  alt  individuals  as  individuals. 
You  Will  never  find  a  liboral  a^^'trdUiK  u,  my 
definition,  talking  about  the  rnii«<M>«  i,t  tlM 
aoaillioa  aill,  »r  even  the  average  man.  To 
my  blntf  df  Itberiil  svery  indlvlduai  is  un- 
•ommon.  Ke  is  a  human  being  with  a  soul, 
not  merely  a  eomples  amtmbly  of  appetitaa 
and  fears." 

Thst  is  ths  kind  of  a  government  W9 
had  In  this  country,  ths  kind  of 
our  torafsthers  created,  at  tremendous  saerl* 
flees. 

Shall  we  todsy  sacrifice  this  Oovernment, 
because  tn  ths  Old  World  whole  peoples  have 
surrendered  themselves  to  dlctstorshlps.  to 
the  still  older  theory  that  the  individual  as 
an  Individual  has  no  rights,  no  liberty  of  his 
own,  but  ss  only  one  of  a  group,  sn  atom 
tn  the  conglomeration  of  a  Juggernaut  ma- 
chine known  as  the  state— even  though  they 
call  tt  a  welfare  state? 

The  welfare  state,  my  friends,  please  keep 
In  mind,  is  only  a  generation  or  so  removed 
from  the  police  state.  As  immutably  aa 
night  follows  day,  the  welfare  state  Is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  police  state.  Head  world 
history. 

Do  we  want  that? 

I  sar  no.  a  thousand  times  no. 

My  young  friends.  I  told  the  Boy-Staters, 
we  today,  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  In  the 
CMd,  are  facing  a  supreme  struggle  to  main- 
tain the  kind  of  a  government  that  Lincoln 
described. 

We  face  a  determination  whether  theaa 
principles,  planted  upon  our  shores  some  SSt 
years  ago;  emerging  as  a  free  Union  erf  Stats* 
fewer  than  aoo  year*  ago;  reforged  in 
own  ClTll  War  more  than  fourscore 
ago.  shall  survive  the  deluge  of  political 
economical  fallacies  poured  Into  and  poison- 
ing ovir  system  from  overseas  these  past  two 
generations — 

Or  whether  sorreiMMctas  oar 
through  the  freedom  and  Ubmtj  of  the 
vidtial.  we  shall  perish  as  a  Nation  and  return 
this  world  to  another  age  of  darkness  and 


Oovernment  by  dictatorship — the  police 
state — is  not  new,  whether  it  be  dictalorstiip 
by  an  individual,  or  by  a  selected  group,  or 
dictatorship  by  the  proletariat.  It  la  older 
than  the  divine  right  of  kings;  old  as  the 
doctrine  that  the  minority,  like  ths  Individ- 
ual, is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  an  xinrs- 
strained  majority;  old  as  the  falsa  doctrine 
that  might  makes  right. 

The  road  to  statelsm,  the  rocui  to  ascfdom. 
has  evolved,  however,  a  slightly  dtftorent 
technique  from  that  which  prevailed  In  the 
Western  World  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Rather  the  technique  Is  that  which  was 
used  to  change  the  Roman  Republic  into  the 
Roman  ESnplre,  which  went  after  world  lead- 
ership, and  got  world  leadership — at  the 
price  of  ll)>erty  and  freedom  of  the  Roman 
citizen. 

First,  the  people  are  deprived  of  Jtut  a 
little  of  their  freedom  of  choice,  through  be- 
ing cajoled  or  purchased  or  coerced  into  sur- 
rendering little  pieces  of  their  individual 
liberty  to  the  control  of  a  party  or  a  group. 
They  are  seduced  by  the  promise  that  in  rs- 
twm  for  surrendering  some  of  their  Individ- 
ual liberty  (which  they  can  get  Xyck  any 
time  they  want  by  voting  It  back)  they  will 
be  given  security  by  the  Government. 

This  so-called  security  is  in  the  economics 
field.  To  provide  It  the  state — the  govern- 
ment— will  fxirnlsh  an  ever- increasing 
amount  of  money  to  provide  this  economic 
security.  This  will  take  the  form  of  granta. 
subsidies,  beneflU.  free  food,  free  medical 
services,  free  lodging  for  more  and  more,  free 
recreation  facilities.  The  Romans  lumped  it 
under  bread  and  circuses. 

Generally  these  promises  SM  mads  la  * 
tinM  of  depression.  The  aeooBipAaylac  oon- 
trols  ars  fastened  on  dtulng  a  war  smergeacf, 
and  riveted  In  the  postwar  period  in  the  nai— 
of  preventing  a  deprsMton  precipitated  bf 
WM  aod  pcsiwMr  inflation, 

fMdli  progrgMi  require,  and  cncottrafc, 
bugs  g'^vrnm^nt  cdpMdlturo*  Mlncf  tiMy 
arc  siart«><i  in  dsprcmlon  periods,  gi^MMMSl 
rarely  M«rtc  out  by  fiMHlnf  tlM  bill*  MmiiiIi 
lncrcaa*d  toM*.  inatead,  dcAcM  iddiKHn 
(borrowing  money  from  the  p*opM)  1*  rb> 
sorted  to, 

But  aeoner  or  later,  laws— sd  Usatlo«  Is 
necessary  to  meet  the  govenuMAt  sipendl* 
tures.  In  the  end,  such  taxaMmi  Mmjunts  to 
eonflaeation  of  ths  property  of  the  indlvldiul. 

Next  the  vgovernment  resorts  to  price  con- 
trols and  rationing  of  goods,  and  undertakes 
to  direct  the  operations  of  agriculture,  and 
business,  and  Induatry,  and  the  use  of  labor — 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  the  individual 
definitely  loses  his  liberty  and  becomes  the 
serf  of  the  State. 

From  that  time  on.  the  tranaltlon  from 
the  welfare  state  to  the  police  state  Is  a  mat- 
ter merely  of  time — not  a  great  extent  of 
time.  In  the  life  of  a  nation. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  int 
steps  toward  depriving  the  individual  of  his 
Uberty  are  taken  when  the  Individuals  are 
cajoled,  ptirchased,  or  mildly  coerced  Into 
the  position  where  the  Individual  becomes 
accustomed  to  depend  tipon  government  In- 
stead of  upon  himself,  to  take  care  of  his 
needs  and  provide  his  wants. 


TIm  GedisemaBC  of  Darid  Lilieatlul, 
•  Great  Amerkaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLHIf 


or  arxw  t( 

IN  THE  HOU81  OF  RBraBSENTATTVBB 
r;iursday,  May  29.  1949 

Mr.   KLXrs.    Mr.   Speaker,   a   tnUy 
great  AmericAn.  a  man  who  has  devoted 


his  life  to  the  efTective  practice  of  demo- 
cratic Ideals,  is  today  walking  In  a 
Qethsemane  of  his  own,  as  Tagu«  and 
shadowy  Interests  of  sinister  shape  pre- 
pare for  his  public  crucifixion. 

There  are  newspapers  which,  for  tha 
sake  of  selling  a  few  more  newspapers, 
have  been  willing  to  indulge  In  an  orgy 
of  sensationalism  with  httle  regard  to 
facts. 

The  victim  of  their  campaign  of  vilifi- 
cation Is  David  Lillenthal,  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

That  there  are  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission who  gab  too  much  is  proved  by 
the  sensational  headlines  which  have 
assailed  the  American  public  ever  since 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  was  passed:  that 
those  employees  have  no  access  to  secret 
information  and  cannot  be  trusted  is 
proved  by  the  wild  inaccuracy  of  rumor 
after  rumor  flaunted  on  front  pages. 

Just  to  show  that  there  is  another  side 
to  the  story,  I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of 
my  remarlcs  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Yoric  Post,  an  article  by  Max  Lemer  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Post — from  which 
I  have  made  several  deletions — and  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Posk 
(From  the  New  Tork  Post  of  May  34,  1949) 

■SMIND    THX    ATTACK    ON    LU.ISWTMAI. 

New  York's  Hearst  and  McCormlck  news* 
papers,  valiantly  echoed  by  tbe  World -Tele- 
gram and  the  btin,  with  other  foMs*  in  the 
wlags,  have  enlleted  la  the  enisade  against 
Memle  tocrgy  C»—l*siniisi  David  Liiien- 
thai.  They  tfc  eentrlbutlng  headlines,  edt« 
tiTrials,  ntid  bedtime  dories. 

Tbu  Isn't  a  leeat  cnterprl** 

It  1*  laspertant  thai  we  emutry  iwaar* 
stand  the  aature  of  mm  dme  afalnst  Liiiea* 
thai 

1,  This  i*  an  attempt  Ui  destroy  s  man 
wlMM  aame  and  werks  symbutlee  civilian  - 
rather  than  mlUtary'— control  of  auimto 
eoergy 

f.  This  Is  an  attempt  to  destroy  a 
whose  |>«rsonal  crsd/j  Is  ItbeiaUstn  snd 
has  refused  tu  surrsnder  bis  prlnelples  to 
obtsin  congress lotial  favor. 

In  the  campaign  against  Lillenthal  the 
overtones  of  intolerance  ars  inescapable. 

The  tigly  weapon  of  religious  prejudice  Is 
being  cynically  exploited  in  the  cloakrooms 
and  barrooms  of  Wsahington. 

We  make  this  charge  with  full  awareness 
of  its  solemnity.  We  don't  bcUevs  lu  looking 
for  bigotry  under  l>eds.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  all  of  Liilenthal's  critics  arc  deliberately 
uaing  thla  device.  There  is  honest  dispute 
about  some  phases  of  the  AKC's  activity. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  thUi  furlotisly 
fake  hysteria  oould  not  have  been  engineered 
without  whispered  words  d  prejudice. 

It  was  an  open  secret  In  Wsshington  that 
the  weapon  of  anti-Semitism  was  lised  tn  the 
Initial  flght  to  block  LUlmthals  conhrma- 
tion. 

It  is  being  used  again. 

Tlie  campaign  against  him  is  cloaked  in 
ehargea  that  he  Is  soft  toward  Communists 
•nd  negligent  In  the  protecttoo  of  atomic 
secrets.  His  antl-CommunMt  caBVlCtiooa  are 
well  known:  and  J.  Idgar  llcBSSr  has  con- 
eeitad  that  no  espionage  wa*  laeetvwd  in  the 
TwesBt  mystery  ot  the  mtssfg  OBae*  d  ura- 
nium. 

On   their  xoerlts  the  cftrrmt 
against  LUienthal  would  be  1-day  nc 


Is  a  liberal.     Be  is  an 

pruMle  oAelal  who  rsfases  to  play  Washington 
potior  games.  He  is  a  Jew.  In  the  real  w<xld 
these  are  exploelve  political  qualltlsa. 

So  the  ■'««>**—  are  intccee       " 
place,  the  ataaospksrs  <a 
the  lynch  sptrlt 
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The  bif  brM«  and  the  Republican  politicos 
•re  playlac  far  great  atakea.  Thay  are  Ogbt- 
tnc  to  ravi'^e  military  dumtnatton  oC  the 
mumtie  program  and  to  crucify  a  cooactcn* 
ttooi  liberal  commlaaloner. 

That  U  tJie  real  itory  b«hlud  the  acare 
teatfUues. 

(Prom  tbe  New  Tork  Post  of  May  3S.  1949] 

LXLtTirrHAL  AXO  THt  COn.IN9 

(By  Max  Lernert 
WAaMi»oTv>{«  —The  Waahlngtoo  landscape 
la  thick  vi'-h  congresalonal  Investigations  of 
David  Lilieu'-hal.  They  are  such  eager  beavers 
that  they  get  In  each  other*'  way  and  stumble 
over  each  oth*r.  Why  are  they  after  the 
aeaip  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Knergy 
Cocnoilaalon  "* 

The  m<Mt  persistent  explanation  yi.u  get 
In  Waahattgton  circles  U  that  there  la  a  com- 
Mnad  aena'.urial  and  military  clique  that 
wanu  to  tak«  atomic  energy  away  from  civil- 
Ian  control  and  turn  it  ovrr  to  the  militar>-, 
••  In  th-  patmy  day*  of  General  Groves 

Sine*  the  air  bar*  Is  filled  with  lnquln<>s. 
I  decidad  to  do  soma  inqulrlnir  of  my  own. 
Tba  only  <nan  who  can  make  an  authorlta- 
tS*«  •Wtnaeot  on  this  issue  of  mlUUry  con- 
trol at  Moaic  aoargy  u  the  National  Defense 
•Mratnrf  Johnaon.  I  knew  that  he  u  a 
aqtiara^lMMttr  wbo  doaan't  mince  worda  in 
bu  BtAtaroanta. 

I  »*nt  to  ae«  Secretary  Johnson.  I  told 
htm  Umc  In  tiM  wblHicring  galleries  of  the 
Cipnot  tb«  lama  of  nilUury  control  was  be- 
ing uaad  In  an  underground  aay.  It  U  belniK 
uaad  aa  a  st.ck  with  which  to  beat  the  Lllleu- 
thal  ciTiIlaa  dof. 

Bactatary  Jobnaon  was  forthright  In  bla  an- 
swer. '  Tou  can  say  for  the  National  Mili- 
tary ■stabUabmcnt,"  he  told  me.  "that  we 
bavc  had  no  dealre  to  handle  the  matter. 
We  bava  none  now.  We  want  none  of  it  in 
the  ftimre.**  He  added  with  a  grtm  smlJe, 
"We  havi?  plenty  of  Jobs  of  our  own  to 
band>  "  And  finally.  "If  there  Is  anyone  In 
tbla  organization  who  Is  sabotaging  this 
policy  c:  ours.  Td  like  to  know  about  it  " 

That  U  straight  enough  I  hope  It  si- 
lence* 8*.  :ea.tt  one  of  the  argunwnu  of  the 
bate-L;:ier.thal  movement. 

The  ge'.-Ulienthal  crowd  dUtrusts  some- 
thing eUe  In  hjm  even  more  than  his  pride 
and  his  New  Deal  past  They  fear  bis  em- 
pbaals  on  'he  unfettered  scientific  spirit,  his 
own  creatlveness  and  the  creatlveness  of  the 
men  w.r;  •     he  surrounds  himself.    The 

t:T>lc3l    I  il-hater  knows  that  we  are 

inalr  'ur  pre-eminence  in  the  world 

on  8.-  '  research,  but  that  knowledge 

galls  ^•^^  m'l  the  more  Since  he  cannot  fight 
Llltentha:  on  the  level  of  creatlveness.  he 
Aghts  him  with  the  braaa  knuckles  of  politics. 
Frr  OP.  :e  the  get-LlUenthal  crowd  may  suc- 
ceed. T^-e  big  weapon  they  have  against  him 
Is  the  s«e  In  which  everyone  stands  of  any- 
thing a*..):r.ir.  "I  appeal  to  you."  LlUenthal 
piMded  «.fh  the  subcommittee  on  the  ques- 
tlon  of  the  isotopes  exported  to  Finland,  "not 
to  let  thu  get  to  be  a  matter  of  public  fear." 
He  hsd  put  bla  finger  on  the  core  problem. 
Whc:  ?ver  a  magic  »ord  like  "isotopes"  or 
"iirHu;  .m"  was  uttered,  the  eyes  of  everyone 
In  the  cmmutee  room  took  on  the  glazed 
look  that  the  worshippers  In  the  exotic  cults 
of  Isia  and  Cybele  muat  have  had  centurle? 
■go  m  Asta  Mlttor. 

Tbe  r«::<iotiB  mfVlMiaa  of  today  have  be- 
flOOM  the  atoale-aoergy  mysteries.  Tbe  In- 
enleulabla  tfaatrnctlve  power  of  the  stom 
bomb  has  become  merged  in  our  minds  with 
tbe  mcaiculable  destructive  power  of  Ood. 
Very  few.  eaeept  tbe  aclentuu.  know  tbe  pres- 
ent power  og  fiailnnalilr  material.  None,  not 
the  scientists,  know  its  potential.  We 
ite  oursetTca  before  tiie  unknown  and 
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k^owable     And.  as  so  often  happens. 

screen  of  this  mysterious  cult  ws 
tearing  savagely  Into  shreds  the  men 

we  hate  anyway, 
research  and  atomic  security  are 

as  other  things  are.  matters  for 
nen   to  discuss   with   fallible   men. 

been  Uken  out  of  this  world.  The 
.  people  are  being  told  that  unless 
superhuman  perfection,  ulth  never 
test  error  and  never  the  slightest 
goblins  will  get  them.  That  is  the 
the  Lihenthol  story.     It  Is  a  goblin 
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(From  t|ie  Washington  Post  of  May  28.  1949] 

SCCBXTS   Oa   SXNSATIONS 

extent  that  the  congressional  In- 

o  atomic  security  ser^-es  to  put  the 

Energy  Commission  on  its  toes,  the 

rash  or  ftntjer  pointing  may  have  a 

eault.       Chairman    Lillenthal    now 

that  the  Commission  was  dere- 

reportmg  to  the  FBI  at  once  the 

minute  quantity  of  uranium.     Cer- 

hls    indicates    lax    security    checks. 

Lillenthal   hardly   can   be   charged 

y  with  a  violation  of  security  regu- 

Kbout   which   he   was   not   even    in- 

Lintll  late.      In  this  respect  his  wlll- 

;o  assume  guilt  merely  furnishes  am- 

to  the  vindicative  sensatlonaltats 

out   to  crjclfy  him — and  civilian 

of  atomic  energy. 

nt  to  remember — end  It  cannot  be 

enough— is    that    the    security 

the  missing  uranium  Is  almost  pre- 

No  atom  secrets  can  be  learned 

Moat  of  tbe  loat  U-335  has  been  re- 

and   positively    Identified    through 

of  laboratory  wastes.     It  is  probable 

is  a  perfectly  natural  explanation 

disappearance   of    the    bottle   orig- 

t  ontalnmg   the   smidgeon   of   U-235. 

was  similar  to  thousands  of  other 

t  the  Argoune  laboratory.     It  could 

liive  been  broken  or  accidentally  dls- 

Laboratory   personnel   were    negll- 

trylng  to  clear  up  the  mystery  them- 

ijistead  of  immediately  notifying  the 

ut   this  was  carelessness,  not   con- 


s^creta 


lislngenuous  to  attempt  to  magnify 

c^cumstances  Into  a  full-blown  secu- 

Likewtse,  it  is  pure  maliciousness 

from   an   off-the-cuff   remark   by 

04neral   Manager  Carroll  Wilson,  that 

have  been  atolen.      Mr.  Wilson 

a  h>TK)thetical  question  whether 

plans  have  been  stolen.     He  replied 

of  millions  of  documents  probably 

ve  been  taken.      Certainly  such   a 

t   involving   vast   numbers  of   non- 

(^pers  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  an 

that    atomic    secrets    have    been 


lasl  3n 


Aito^ther.  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Lillenthal 

Irresponsible    and    undocumented 

that  tbe  AEC  Is  shot  through  with 

sympathizers  are  Indicative  of  a 

oblessiou  with  a  new  force  that  the  In- 

know  very  little  about.     There  Is  a 

for  more  Intelligent  criticism  of 

Atctnlc  tiiergy  Commission-  and  in  this 

the    Joint    Commission    on    Atomic 

bas  been  a  suppliant  rather  than  the 

atchd  >g   intended    by   the   Atomic   Energy 

lut   more   Intelligent   criticism— and 

depend   on    limiting,   rather 

enlarging,  the  areas  of  secrecy.      The 

from  the  sort  of  hysterical  nonsence 

be  ng  spread,  is  that  atomic  energy  may 

off  permanently  from  the  people 

Itary  preserve  from  which  it  cannot 
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Projreti  and  Perili  in  Flood  Control  tnd 
River  and  Harbor  ImproTementt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26,  1949 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  delivered  by 
me  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
Washington.  D.  C  Mayflower  Hotel. 
12:30  p.  m.,  Friday.  April  8,  1949,  to  wit: 

The  advance  of  the  United  States  In  flood 
control  since  the  policy  was  adopted  in  1936 
has  been  marvelous.  The  planning  and  con- 
struction of  lmpro\'ements  have  been  de- 
clared. In  all  the  flood-control  and  rivers  and 
harbors  acts  passed  since  1926,  to  be  the 
function  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  the  last  seaalon  of  the  Congreas  made 
the  largest  appropriation  In  dollars  for  flood 
control,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  reclamation 
in  the  hUtory  of  the  country.  While  the 
appropriations  are  large,  the  benefiu  are  still 
larger. 

But  progress  la  always  subject  to  attack. 
It  has  opposition  today.  The  adopted  policy 
and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  under 
that  policy  are  under  attack. 

APrtOPXUTIONfl 

First,  there  U  the  peril  of  Inadequate  ap- 
propriations. Whenever  the  Committees  of 
tbe  Congress  on  Appropriations  consider 
flood-control  and  river  and  harbor  Improve- 
ments, the  spokesmen  for  economy  are  vocal. 
The  advocates  of  Improvements  must  tske 
nothing  for  granted.  The  appropriations  for 
tbe  next  current  year  have  Just  been  passed 
by  the  Hotue.  There  was  an  arbitrary  re- 
duction of  13  percent,  and  I  put  it  mildly 
when  I  say  that  the  reduction  was  wholly 
unjustified.  The  reasons  assigned  were  not 
even  ordinary  excuses.  The  committee  ad- 
mitted that  all  the  projects  were  sound;  that 
the  budget  requesU  were  In  order.  Tliey 
undertook,  first,  to  eliminate  unencumbered 
balances  contrary  to  the  policy  that  has  al- 
waj-s  obtained.  Secondly,  under  the  guise 
of  reduction  In  the  cost  of  construction,  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  arbi- 
trarily reduced  budget  recommendations  15 
percent.  There  is  one  silver  lining  In  tl>.e 
sky.  The  House  committee  definitely  prom- 
ised that  In  the  event  additional  appropria- 
tions were  necessary,  deficiency  appropria- 
tions would  be  made  for  the  15-percent  re- 
duction. The  committee  overlooked  the  fact 
that  costs  have  been  increasing  for  the  past 
few  years  and  that  less  work  could  be  done 
therefor.  The  committee.  Instead  of  dis- 
couiaglng.  should  encourage  more  work  be- 
ing done  for  the  dollars  appropriated  now. 
A  second  and  a  more  serious  error  was  com- 
mitted by  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. They  arbitrarily  reduced  the 
budset  estimate  by  what  they  determined 
to  be  the  amount  of  the  unencumbered  bal- 
ances of  previotis  appropriations.  For  na- 
tion flood  control  there  was  a  reduction  of 
g50.000.000:  for  rivers  and  harbors  a  reduc- 
tion of  1:^5,000.000.  I  emphasize  that  the 
peril  of  unreasonable  and  Inadequate  appro- 
priations must  be  met. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  civil  functions 
la  now  pending  In  the  Senate.  The  members 
of  the  National  Rivers  apd  Harbors  Congr 
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ghould  contact  their  Senatora  In  behalf  of 
making  at  least  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  President  Truman  in  his  budget 


The  program  in  flood-control  and  rlver- 
and-harbor  improvements  has  another  peril. 
Four  years  ago  the  advocates  of  a  Mlsaourt 
Valley  Authority  were  on  tbe  march.  Today 
the  superficial  planners,  foUowing  the  floods 
along  the  Columbia  River  In  1948.  are  agahi 
on  the  march.  They  sound  a  lesser  note  on 
the  Mlseourl  Valley  Authority  but  a  higher 
note  on  the  Columbia  River  Authority.  The 
constructive  provisions  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  repudiated  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority and  wisely  provided  for  reclamation 
works  of  the  upper  Missouri  River  and  Its 
Uibutarlea  to  be  planned  and  executed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  flood- 
couuol  improvemenU  in  the  lower  stretches 
to  be  planned  and  executed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  adopted  policy  In  the  Co- 
IvunbU  Biver  Baaln,  as  well  as  In  aU  other 
river  basins,  provides  not  only  for  naviga- 
tion but  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy 
ftnd  for  furnishing  water  to  arid  lauds  by 
irrigation.  The  policy  also  provides  for  co- 
operation  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcultura 
and  tbe  War  Department. 

The  BonnevUle  Dam  with  lU  power,  and 
Grand  Coulee  with  both  power  and  recla- 
mation, have  been  constructed.  Other  proj- 
e  ts  are  under  consuuctlon  by  the  Corps  of 
S^tgineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  A 
valley  authority  would  deprive  these  "tab- 
lUbed  agencies  of  their  functions  in  the  Co- 
lumbU  River  Baaln.  The  proposal*  for 
other  valley  authorities  have  been  repeatedly 
rejected  by  tbe  Congreas.  I  believe  that 
Congress  will  reject  again  the  proposal  of 
bureaucracy  to  ride  the  river*.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  tbe  adopted  policy  of  flood 
conuol  and  reclamation  In  the  Columbia 
Biver  Basin  abotild  not  be  supplanted  and 
repUced  by  an  authority.  The  control  of 
Congress  would  be  surrendered.  Bureauc- 
racy would  be  increased.  Revolving  funds 
would  be  provided  over  which  Congreas 
would  have  no  control.  Activities  would  be 
promoted  which  many  patriotic  American* 
do  not  consider  proper  governmental  func- 
tions. A  valley  authority  U  unnecessary  to 
coordinate  the  actlvitlea  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Boil  Conservation  or  tbe 
activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  8oU 
Conservation. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  I  oppose 
mlley  authorities.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  be 
deprived  of  their  functions. 

Bills  for  the  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  are  under  consideration. 
It  U  proposed  to  strip  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
cf  their  civil  ftmctlons.  Such  efforts  have 
been  made  for  20  years.  President  Hoover 
submitted  a  reorganteatlon  plan  to  Congress 
In  1932.  It  was  disastrously  defeated.  Con- 
gress has  rejected  all  suggestions  for  placing 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  under  any  supervision 
except  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Such 
proposals,  wherever  and  whenever  they  ap- 
pear, should  again  be  defeated.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
shoiild  continue  to  execute  flood-control  and 
rlver-and-harbor  Improvenjents  tmder  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  why  their  func- 
tions should  not  be  transferred  to  another 
agency.  Their  record  Is  unexcelled.  That 
record  Is  fair  and  spotless.  It  has  never  been 
tainted  by  fraud  ot  corruption.  Their  ex- 
perience In  peacetime  construction  la  eaaen- 
tlal  for  their  construction  In  time  of  war. 
They  have  the  experience  but  they  also  have 
the  character  and  tbe  abUity.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congreas  vrUl  strip  tbe  Corpa  at 
Engineers  of  tbelr  civU  ftinctiona. 


jraTTTaaz.  BBSomaEB 

Tbe  natural  resources  of  tbe  United  States 
have  made  poaslble  tbe  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  cotmtry  as  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  history.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  resources  are  rivers  and  lands. 
When  they  are  exhausted  they  will  not  renew 
themselves:  they  are  lost  forever.  The  arid 
lands  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  China,  which 
were  once  fertile  and  well-watered,  are  a 
warning  that  our  resources  must  be  preserved. 

The  conflict  between  the  use  and  misuse 
of  land  and  water  Is  as  old  as  the  Biblical 
contest  between  light  and  darkness,  and  It 
Is  as  new  as  atomic  energy. 

We  are  acutely  aware  that  our  natural  re- 
sources are  Imperiled.  We  know  that  our 
soils  are  being  neglected.  We  know  that  our 
minerals  are  being  exhausted.  We  know  that 
our  petroleum  reserves  are  being  depleted  In 
excess  of  new  discoveries.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  and  conserve  otir  natural 
resourcea. 


When  we  Improve  our  rivers,  when  we  con- 
serve our  lands,  we  are  building  America.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  magnificent  cathedraU  were 
built  in  Europe.  They  were  not  only  artistic 
wonders  but  represented  tbe  spiritual  aspira- 
tions of  tbe  peoples  wbo  contributed  to  their 
conatructlon.  They  symboiuted  the  yearn- 
In^  i  of  the  great  body  of  people  of  the  Middle 
Ages  toward  high  and  noble  Ideala.  They 
confirmed  the  people  in  their  faith  to  build 
always  upward  toward  the  stars. 

When  we  build  America  we  are  building 
tbe  great  cathedral  of  freedom,  for  free- 
dom is  tbe  hope  of  peoples  in  all  tbe  world. 
As  we  build  America  we  are  building  toward 
a  fairer  day.  As  we  build  America  we  are 
promoting  tbe  hope  and  faith  of  tbe  lovers 
of  freedom  In  all  lands  that  they  too.  as  tbey 
look  toward  the  stara,  may  build  tbe  eatbe- 
dral  of  freedom  in  tbelr  own  lands. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  protxl  boast  of  an 
Engliahman  that  be  waa  a  cltiaen  ot  Great 
Britain,  on  wboae  poaaaaalonc  tbe  stm  never 
set.  Today,  as  tbe  Unltod  Btataa  baa  reached 
tbe  bigbcst  pinnacle  of  power  of  any  nation 
In  human  hutory,  the  proudest  boast  of  any 
man  ia,  "I  am  an  American."  Aa  we  build  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  future,  we  must  build 
wisely  and  weU.  Above  aU,  America  must 
be  preserved. 


Qnestiont  and  Answers  on  Proposed  Price 
Support  Prosram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MimfzsoTa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  Joint  hearing  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held  on 
April  7.  1949.  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
Charles  F.  Brannan  presented  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  price  sup- 
port program.  I  have  requested  from 
Mr.  Brannan  further  explanation  of  his 
program.  In  response  I  received  46  ques- 
tions and  answers  which  serve  in  the 
nature  of  an  explanaUon,  I  ask  uoazii- 
mous  consent  to  have  these  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rgcoaa. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rrcxwu),  as  follows: 
Bbannam  Fasm  PaocaAM 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  {voposed 
prieesappoTt  program? 

Briefly.  It  is  designed  to  provide  American 
farmers  with  a  sounder  and  more  effective 
farm  program  than  la  now  available  to  them. 
At  the  same  time  It  alms  to  assure  consum- 
ers of  plentiful  and  steady  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural fR-oducts  at  reasonable  prices. 

a.  What  are  the  main  features  of  the  pro- 
posed program? 

It  offers  a  strong  attack  against  national 
depression,  which  la  apt  to  start  in  tbe  farm 
segment  of  the  economy.  It  offers  a  way  to 
start  bridging  tbe  wide  gap  between  tbe  in- 
comes of  farm  pec^le  and  the  incomca  of 
town  and  city  pec^le.  It  offers  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  surplusea. 

The  fvopoeed  program  Is  largely  baaed  on 
evidence  that  there  la  a  level  of  farm  in- 
come below  which  it  is  not  in  tbe  public 
Interest  to  permit  that  Income  to  fall.  It 
would  catablish  what  that  level  Is,  In  actual 
dollam.  each  year  and  provide  ptict  supporta 
reflecting  that  minimum  ineoaaa  atandard. 
As  a  direct  attack  on  surpluses.  It  would  en- 
courage tbe  consumption  erf  farm  produc- 
tion, which  has  been  and  is  still  l>eing  ex- 
pended by  means  of  the  indlvdual  ente^- 
inise  and  scientific  knowledge  of  Amarloan 
farmers.  The  program  would  encouraffa 
fanncra  to  increase  the  eAclency  of  their 
production,  improve  tbe  quality  d  tbelr 
products,  and  market  In  an  etDcient  and  or- 
derly manner. 

8.  What  la  tbe  main  difference  between 
tbe  approach  of  tbe  program  now  In  effect 
and  that  at  tbe  program  that  is  now  pro- 


Tbe  program  now  in  effect  concerns  Itaelf 
primarily  wltb  tbe  prices  of  individual  farm 
producu.  Tbe  program  that  la  propoaed 
carries  a  definite  and  realistic  inoome  ob- 
jective and  uses  price  support  aa  a  means 
to  that  end. 

4.  Why  does  the  proposed  program  place  ao 
much  emphasis  on   farm   income? 

It  ts  Income  that  eounta  with  any  tanner, 
worker,  or  bualncaaman.  A  farmer  spends 
oxrt  of  his  total  income  and  everybody  prof- 
fta  by  that  spending.  Experience  baa  dem- 
onstrated that  farmers  need  to  have  a  rea- 
sonably stable  Income  at  a  fair  level  in  order 
to  maintain  a  healthy  agriculture,  which  is 
necessary  to  all  economic  groupa. 

5.  Why  la  maintenance  of  farm  Income 
^nd  purchasing  power  in  the  public  in- 
terest? 

It  Is  a  major  positive  step  that  can  be  tak'in 
to  help  prevent  depression,  build  bigger  mar- 
kets for  industrial  goods,  asstire  Jobs  for 
workers.  r>-><nti>in  high-level  prodtiction  of 
farm  commodities,  conserve  natxiral  re- 
sources, rt"*"*^*"  reserves  for  national  se- 
curity, and  strengthen  tbe  rural  community 
and  the  Nation  as  well. 

6.  Isn't  the  Idea  of  gearing  price  stipporta 
to  a  minimiun  level  of  farm  Income  some- 
thing new? 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  this  income 
idea  except  the  degree  of  emphasis  in  the 
proposed  program.  Parity  Income  aa  a  de- 
sirable obJecUve  bas  been  stressed  repeatedly 
in  agrlctiltural  legiaUtioo  enacted  by  the 
Cmgreaa  since  1933.  However,  programs 
have  bad  to  work  toward  this  objective  in- 
directly, pending  tbe  devalofment  at  more 
direct  methods.  The  propoaed  program  la 
the  first  atempt  to  eatabilsli  price  support 
levels  In  terms  of  an  Ineone  objective. 

7.  What  mc*ns  vrould  be  emploved  to  pre- 
vent farm  Ufcome  from  failing  below  tbe  de- 
drcfi  nutnimiim  level? 
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All  of  lh«  device*  now  bttlng  uwd  to  sup- 
part  price*  voukl  tM  aralUble  for  UM  In  the 
p»opoeed  prafnun.  Tbeae  Include  cammodl- 
%y  loans,  purcbaae  aLcreemenu.  marketing 
ynnt.  Acnac*  allotments,  martottag  acrce- 
■BiBta  and  orderm  direct  piurbaaH  flsr  acSiool 
luadMa  and  other  rdalad  dirtilbuuon.  dl- 
vantoo  ot  rxreas  suppUaa  to  byproduct  tue« 
or  to  encourage  new  uaaa  or  dtiatcip  new 
and  cooouragainast  at  cxporu.  The 
alao  provldaa  (or  tbc  tiae 
tn  tbe 

by  con- 
oC  a  rea- 

rttorn  f  ro«  ttoalr  prodtKta. 

t.  In  what  •pectfle  vara  doaa  ttoa  prq^oaad 
proffrant  differ  from  th«  procram  now  au- 
toy  tto*  AfUa^yal  Art  of  IMtt 

are  th«M:  (11  The 
ItaeU   wtth   tn- 
Iran  farm  pratfnrUoo.   wbereaa   tbe 
^  Act  of   1M«  cmphaataM   price 

vttteot  regard  to  any  minimum  level  of  in- 
come: (2»  ttoa  propoaed  ^ogram  would  pro- 
Tide  cCacUve  support  for  more  commodities 
at  a  fanaraUy  hlgbar  ler^  than  U  available 
under  preaent  lagMatton.  ^iMclflcaUT.  It 
would  afford  oMwa  daamti  aasuzanc*  of  sup- 
port for  certain  pattth^Ua  wanmodlUes.  such 
as  meats,  whole  mine.  sfss.  and  oClimv  which 
have  nuijor  Importance  In  the  farmers'  In- 
and  in  the  consumers'  diet.  Tbe  Agri- 
Act  of  IMS  has  a  general  prohibition 
OB  the  use  of  Oommodlty  Credit  Corporation 
.  for  the  aiHipurt  of  perishable  commod- 
Both  tbe  propoaed  program  and  the 
Jlgrlniltural  Art  of  IMS  assume  continued 
us*  of  secUon  tl  funds  for  surpitu  disposal 
operations:  «3»  the  proposed  prop-am  puts 
more  emphasis  on  encouraging  shifts  In  farm 
producUon.  particularly  toward  llTCStock 
production,  as  one  Important  means  of  over- 
ooaalng  the  proMcm  oi  surpltises.  It  puts 
aaosa  specific  smptaasts  on  eiaissi  lation  as  a 
est  for  prtoe  support:  (4)  the  pro- 
program  follows  tbe  long-established 
■atWMirl  policy  of  encouraging  family  farm- 
tBC  and  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  encourage  blg-scale.  Industrialized 
farmlE^.  it  introduces  the  idea  of  placing  an 
qppar  limit  on  the  amount  of  commodities 
oo  wlUch  any  one  farm  can  get  price  support. 

8.  Docs  this  propoaed  program  mean  more 
CoTemment  oootrol  and  regimentation  of 
farmers? 

DsAnltely  no  m<xe  than  farmers  are  will- 
ing to  Imposs  on  tixemsclves  by  referendum 
and  certalxily  no  more  than  will  be  required 
under  the  Agricultural  Art  of  IMS.  More- 
over, the  propoaed  program  offers  a  better 
opportunity  of  avoiding  the  use  of  controls 
than  Is  now  the  case.  In  tbe  first  place,  it 
alms  at  a  balanced  agrlctilture  It  would 
provide  the  incentives  and  the  assurances 
that  many  farmers  need  in  order  to  modify 
their  prodtKtlon  pattern  tn  keeping  with 
good  btiBlneas  and  farming  practices.  Sec- 
ondQj.  controls  would  be  avoided  for  many 
farm  products  by  tbe  nas  at  production  pay- 
manta  paid  to  farmars  who  voluntarily  com- 
pUad  wtth  tbe  coodltloos  that  would  be  spec- 
ified for  the  particular  crop  or  product. 
Those  farmers  who  did  not  choose  to  comply 
would  simply  forego  receivinjj  the  psyment. 
It  sbouM  also  be  noted  that  the 
profnUB  VOOld  seek  directly  to  ei 
rMmaiiiiirtt'ai  and  thus  delay  or  prevent  tbe 
m»fnfmn\»tirmi  of  surplusss  Which  csll  for  the 
taw  of  production  or  marketing  controls. 

10.  Does  the  proposed  program  actually 
guarantee  a  specific  level  of  Income  to  farm- 
ars? 

Mo:  neither  to  an  Individual  farmer  nor  to 
all  farmers  as  a  group.  Tlila  aroold.  at  course, 
be  ImputAible  unless  voatliar  and  other  crop 
ooMMfttoaa  oould  ba  gua.'antaed  '  If  a  farmer 
la  maW*  to  prodtice  a  crop,  prtoe  supports 


are  mean  ngless  to  him.  The  program  would. 
however,  establish  a  minimum  Income 
standard  as  a  goal,  and  price-support  stand- 
ards for  t  ^dividual  crops  would  be  set  In  line 
wtth  tbi  aim  of  achieving  the  Income 
standard, 

11.  Wh  r  should  agriculture  as  an  Industry 
need  thi  i  proposed  farm  production  and 
prtoe-stal  iltsatlon  program? 

Agrtcul  turs  Is  l>aslc  to  our  free  enterprls* 
systom.  c  ur  democratic  way  of  life,  and  o\u 
vary  axis  enoe.  It  is  a  ma)or  segment  of  our 
aoonomy  and  affects  all  other  elemenu  in- 
volvod  II  tb«  prosperity  at  ths  Nstton.  It 
la  eoBdiK  tad  by  millions  of  Individuals  oper- 
atlnt  Im  apcndently,  with  only  limited  bar- 
gaining  yowar.  Parmers  hold  production 
much  m  ve  even  than  do  other  producers 
getierally  In  conseqtienee.  fsrm  prices  ars 
far  lass  i  cable  than  industrial  prices.  When 
farm  prt  «s  and  income  go  badly  out  of  line, 
tba  ent  re  economy  feels  adverse  effecu, 
Tbaa*  U  cts,  and  others,  make  It  desirable 
and  ncoc  auiry  to  develop  an  effective  nation- 
al progn  m  for  maintaining  a  healthy  agri- 
culture 

12.  Wc  uld  this  proposed  program  subsidize 
consume  -s? 

No;  tl:  is  Is  a  price-support  program  and 
not  a  c  knsumer -subsidy  proposal.  It  pro- 
vides methods  for  supporting  prices  so  as  to 
overcomf  the  problem  of  commodity  sur- 
pluses b  r  encouraging  consumption.  There 
Is  a  considerable  difference  between  (a)  sub- 
sidizing consumption  with  the  hope  that  the 
benefit  ^riu  trickle  down  to  the  farmers  and 
( b »  sup  x>rting  farm  commodity  prices  In 
ways  wh  ch  will  give  consumers  the  most  for 
their  mc  ney.  This  proposed  program  alms  to 
serve  bo  h  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  on 
a  basis  t  lat  is  fair  to  each  group. 

13.  Wl  lat  would  be  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram on  the  city  workers? 

A  fair  ind  stable  level  of  income  to  farmers 
would  ai  Id  to  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  labor.  It  would  make  Industrial  jobs  more 
secure  b;  building  a  better  market  for  manu- 
factured goods.  Also,  a  larger  volume  of 
farm  pre  duce  will  increase  the  Jobs  of  proc- 
essing, ti  tstributing.  and  otherwise  handling 
the  resu  tant  food. 

14.  Wl  at  would  be  the  effect  on  the  tax- 
payer? 

By  strengthening  the  Nation's  defense 
against  depression,  the  proposed  program 
could  h(  Ip  to  save  the  taxpayer  the  enor- 
mous ex  jenses  of  relief  and  other  measures 
to  overc  >me  the  effects  of  depression.  The 
piopoeec  program  is  frankly  on  the  side  of 
preventiig  rather  than   curing  depression. 

Except  in  case  of  depression,  prices  of  most 
farm  co  nmodltles  should  usually  be  above 
support  levels,  and  of  course  it  is  only  when 
price*  a  re  actually  supported  that  public 
tunds  aie  used. 

With  I  upports  in  effect  on  perishables,  the 
propofie<  program  methods  would  offer  tax- 
payers a  great  advantage  over  other  methods. 
Under  t:  »e  present  system,  prices  for  peri.sh- 
ables  aj  e  supported  through  Government 
purchan  s  which  take  supplies  out  of  the 
market  and  raise  market  prices  for  the 
balance  'emainlng  for  sale.  'Therefore,  when 
the  con  lumer  buys  he  not  only  pays  this 
higher  riarket  price,  but  also,  as  a  taxpayer. 
paya  for  the  cost  of  the  Government  pur- 
chase o|  eratlon.  Under  the  proposed  pro- 
eram.  h<  wever,  market  prices  would  be  per- 
mitted 1 0  seek  their  own  level.  The  con- 
sumer «  ould  thus  get  the  advantage  of  the 
plentiful  supply  on  the  market  at  the  price 
establlst  ed  by  supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions. '  'he  producer  would  then  receive  a 
productl  )n  payment  representing  the  differ- 
ence bf-t  ween  the  average  market  price  and 
the  support  price  level. 

1ft  Is  the  proposed  program  a  complete 
program  for  agriculture? 


No;  but  it  Is  the  core.  The  whole  farm 
program  applies  not  only  to  farm  production 
and  income,  but  also  to  farm  credit,  rural 
electrification,  scientific  research,  and  exten- 
sion work,  crop  insurance,  soil  conservation, 
forestry,  rural  housing,  and  other  matters. 

oBiraaAL  mechanics  or  pxocram  opkbations 

16.  What  Is  the  base  period  used  in  cal- 
culatlnr  the  income -support  standard  under 
the  proposed  program? 

The  fit  St  10  of  tbe  most  recent  13  years. 

17.  Why  Is  a  2-year  lag  suggested  tn  the 
base  period? 

To  give  Congress  opportunity  to  csamlna 
the  plans  for  oparatlons.  and  to  glv«  farmers 
ampls  advsncs  notles  of  the  program  that 
U  to  be  followed  for  the  year. 

18   Why  is  a  changing  base  period  pro- 


In  order  to  keep  ths  pries  and  purchasing 
power  relationships  on  a  moving,  up-to>dat« 
basis. 

10.  Would  tbe  level  of  price  support  be 
announced  in  advance  of  the  season? 

Yes.  the  price-support  level  for  specific 
commodities  would  be  announced  in  ad- 
vance of  the  marketing  season  for  the  com- 
modity, and,  if  possible,  before  the  planting 
season.  This  is  desirable  if  the  program 
is  to  have  its  full  effect  in  securing  proper 
adjustments  In   production. 

20.  Would  all  commodities  be  supported 
at  the  full  support  level? 

A  priority  group  of  commodities  would  be 
supported  at  the  full  support  level;  others 
wovild  be  supported  in  line  with  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  full  support  level,  depending 
upon  the  funds  made  available  by  Congress, 
the  ability  of  producers  to  keep  supplies  in 
line  with  demand,  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors. The  commodities  that  would  have 
priority  in  the  exj)endlture  of  funds  are  corn, 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  whole  milk,  eggs, 
farm  chickens,  hogs,  beef  cattle,  and  lambs. 

21.  Through  what  means  would  the  farmer 
get  price  support? 

Generally  through  loans  and  purchase 
agreements  at  support  levels  on  commodities 
which  are  storable,  and  through  production 
payments  on  perishable  commodities. 

PHODOCTION    PAYMENTS 

22.  What  is  meant  by  production  pay- 
ments? 

It  is  a  direct  payment  that  would  be  made 
to  farmers  and  would  represent  the  difference 
between  the  average  market  price  for  a  com- 
modity and  the  price-support  level  for  that 
commodity. 

23.  Would  all  producers  of  a  commodity 
supported  through  production  payments  get 
tbe  same  rate  of  payments? 

As  a  rule,  all  eligible  producers  would  get 
the  same  rate  of  payments.  Any  farmer  who 
could  exceed  an  average  market  price  by 
quality  of  product  or  good  bargaining  would 
benefit  to  the  extent  that  his  selling  price 
exceeded  that  average  market  price. 

24.  Where  and  how  would  production  pay- 
ments be  made  to  producers? 

At  country  offices  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  upon  presentation 
of  required  Information  and  approval  by  the 
county  committee. 

25.  How  would  It  be  determined  who  Is 
eligible  for  payments  and  for  how  much? 
Who  would  check? 

The  already  established  county  and  State 
farmer  committees  would  perform  these  op- 
erations. 

rAKMXKS'  BJESPONSIBIUTIES  VNDES  TUK  PROCEAM 

30.  What  are  the  farmers'  responsibilities 
under  this  program? 

Farmers  would  be  responsible  for  reason- 
able undertakings  to  accomplish  the  over-all 
obJecUvea  of  a  sound  {arm  pro-am  in  the 
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Interests  of  the  public  and  of  their  fellow 
farmers. 

27.  Would  farmers  be  required  to  carry 
out  soil  conservation  work  to  ba  eligible 
lor  price  support? 

Tes.  To  be  eligible,  farmers  would  meet 
reasonable  conservation  requirements  locally 
adapted  and  approved  by  local  committees. 
This  would  encourage  conservation  farming 
and  help  Increase  output  of  meat  animals, 
dairy  producu  and  other  commodities  needed 
to  improve  consumer  dleu  s»  well  as  main- 
tain farm  income,  which  is  an  aim  6l  tKe 
propoaed  procrams. 

2S  Is  tbe  proposed  ;»i(Uirement  that  a 
farmer  adopt  tnlntniQib  and  sound  soil-con- 
serving  practices  in  order  to  qualify  for  prtca 
support  something  naw  in  agrlctiltural  pro- 
grams? 

Ho.  The  princlpla  was  embodied  tn  the 
Boll  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
A«t  of  1»3«,  which  conditioned  paymenU 
upon  the  observing  of  reasonable  soil  oon- 
■ervatlon  requirements.  The  same  principle 
prevailed  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  an 
effective  income-price  support  program 
should  enable  a  farmer  to  operate  with  more 
regard  to  soil  conservation  than  he  could 
otherwise. 

29.  Would  the  proposed  program  lessen  the 
farmer's  responsibilities  for  producing  and 
marketing  his  products? 

No.  The  farmer  would  sell  his  products  to 
a  market  of  his  own  choosing.  To  the  extent 
that  he  could  grow  quality  crops  or  other- 
wise make  his  product  attractive  to  the  con- 
sumer he  could  command  premium  prices. 

30.  Would  marketing  quotas  be  imposed 
without  approval  by  producers? 

No.  Such  devices  for  assuring  orderly  pro- 
duction and  marketing  would  not  be  imposed 
without  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers voting  in  a  referendum. 

31.  Under  the  proposed  program,  would 
there  still  be  a  danger  that  guaranteed  prices 
would  cause  farmers  to  produce  perishable 
commodities  for  which  Government  pur- 
chases provided  the  only  market? 

No.  The  use  of  production  payments 
would  stop  that.  Under  the  proposed  plan, 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  perishables 
would  seek  their  own  level  through  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  in  the  market,  and 
the  Government  would  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  average  market  price  and 
the  support  level.  This  payment  would  go 
only  to  those  farmers  who  complied  with  the 
conditions  as  to  production  that  were  speci- 
fied for  the  particular  commodity. 

STOaABLE  COMMOOITIXS 

32.  Would  all  storable  commodities  be  sup- 
ported? 

Storable  commodities  that  would  have 
first  priority  for  price  support  would  be  corn, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Other  storables 
would  be  supfKjrted  In  line  with  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  priority  group,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  available  funds,  the  ability  of  pro- 
ducers to  keep  supplies  in  line  with  demand, 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

33.  What  methods  of  support  would  be 
used  for  storables? 

Generally,  the  same  methods  as  are  now 
used — loans  and  purchase  agreements. 

34.  Would  It  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
authority  for  Imposing  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments? 

Yes,  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot- 
ments should  continue  to  be  available  or 
provided  for  commodities  such  as  tobacco, 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  corn,  and  peanuts,  with 
Improvements  based  on  experience.  These 
are  a  fundamental  part  of  the  program  and 
should  continue.  Authority  should  be  avail- 
able to  extend  such  controls  to  other  com- 
modities as  circumstances  may  require  and 
with  the  approval  of  producera. 


Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
would  be  applied  only  to  corrunoditles  for 
which  price-support  programs  were  In  ef- 
fect— and  then  only  when  they  are  necessary 
to  keep  supplies  In  reasonable  balance  witb 
demand. 

MONSTOaABLn 

35.  What  are  consldejaKi  nonstorablesT 

This  term  is  Uivehded  to  Include  highly 
perishable  cof^moditles  and  also  tboac  for 
wblt^  fcibrage  Is  extremely  costly.  This 
trSuid  Include  most  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  maat  anlnuls,  and  dairy  and  poultry 
products, 

30.  How  would  nonstorablc  commodities  b« 
supported? 

Farm  returns  on  tb«a«  would  b«  supported 
primarily  through  prodttetlott  pajrmenu. 
Direct  0<^vemment  ptiTCbssn.  however, 
could  be  mada  to  relieve  the  price-depressing 
effecu  of  local  market  gluts,  particularly  for 
those  commodities  not  directly  supported 
through  production  payments  or  other  de- 
vices. Purchases  of  commodities  supported 
by  production  payments  may  also  be  made 
to  prevent  waste  or  total  loss  of  products. 
Diversion  programs  could  be  used  In  certain 
circumstances.  In  general,  purchases  wotild 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  that  satisfactory 
outlets  were  available.  Such  outlets  Include 
school-lunch  programs. 

37.  At  what  level  would  perishables  or  non- 
storable  commodities  be  supported? 

Certain  Items  such  as  whole  milk,  eggs, 
farm  chickens  and  the  meat  animals — hogs, 
beef  cattle,  and  lambs — would  be  Included 
"in  the  first  priority  group.  As  such  they 
would  be  supported  at  not  less  than  the  full 
support-price  standard,  except  as  adjust- 
ments might  be  required  to  maintain  desir- 
able feeding  ratios.  The  level  of  support  for 
other  nonstorables  would  depend  upon  .the 
funds  available,  the  ability  of  farmers  to 
maintain  supply  in  relation  to  demand,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

38.  What  devices  would  be  utilized  to  cur- 
tall  wasteful  production  or  disorderly  mar- 
keting of  perishables? 

The  primary  devices  would  be  production 
payments,  conditioned  on  compliance  with 
production  goals,  or  the  use  of  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  such  as  those  cur- 
rently utilized  for  many  frulU  and  vegetables 
and  for  fluid  milk. 

39.  How   would   production   payments   as-  - 
sist   in    increasing   consumption   of    perish- 
ables? 

The  use  of  production  pajrments  would 
allow  free  Interplay  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  market  place,  thus  resulting  in  lower 
prices  to  consumers  on  Items  in  abundant 
supply  than  would  be  possible  under  a  pro- 
gram of  artificially  maintained  prices.  Lower 
prices  would  permit  consumers  to  utilize 
more  of  these  products. 

zNcoxnuGEMiTrr  or  family  farms 

40.  Is  there  any  limitation  under  the  pro- 
posed program  on  the  quantity  of  production 
from  any  farm  that  may  be  eligible  for  price 
support? 

Yes.  suppojjl  would  be  limited  to  a  pre- 
scribed volume  of  production,  or  1,800  com- 
parative units  per  farm,  except  under  some 
conditions.  More  than  98  percent  of  the 
farms  would  be  eligible  for  support  on  their 
entire  production. 

41.  What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "com- 
parative unit"? 

A  comparative  unit  of  any  commodity  Is 
that  amount  of  the  commodity  which  has 
a  value,  at  its  support-price  standard,  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  10  bushels  of  com. 

42.  Why  is  such  a  limitation  desirable? 
So  that  public  fimds  will  not  be  used  to 

encourage  the  development  of  extremely 
large-scale,  industrialiaed  farming  contrary 
to  the  long-established  naUonal  policy  of  en- 
couraging family  farming. 


43.  Is  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  sup- 
port per  f arm^  is6methiug  new  ? 

Not  la  principle.  Congress  in  previous 
a^J^niltural  programs  has  set  limits  on  tba 


Kmounu  of  aid  that  could  be  given  any  onm 
farm.  The  proposed  program  merely  ssu 
tba  llmlU  on  price  supports  in  s  way  which 
will  not  foster  the  deralopfficnt  of  something 
other  than  family  farmlag. 

44.  Why  U  tbe  IJOO-unIt  figure  fixed  as 
the  point  beyond  which  the  beneflU  of  tbo 
program  would  not  be  provided? 

ThU  Is  the  figure  that  approodmatea  tha 
prassnt  maximum  sics  of  tbosa  aMclsnt  farrjs 
on  which  ths  family  provklsa  a  MBildarairfa 
part,  U  not  tba  bulk,  of  tba  lakor  supplf. 

4ft.  Zf  aaraaf  allotoMnU  aiitf  markatlng 
quotas  an  la  af act  for  a  coownodlty.  would 
full  support  apply  to  qtiantltlaa  In  asoess  of 
1,800  unlu? 

If  ths  allotment  and  quou  permitted  a 
production  by  a  specific  farmer  tn  axosss  of 
1.800  untU,  ths  entire  amount  for  that  crop 
would  be  eligible  for  support.  However,  un- 
der  these  circumstances,  nonquota  cropo 
produced  on  this  farm  would  not  lie  eligible 
for  support. 

40.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  desirable 
diversification  of  production  In  certain  areaa 
of  the  extension  of  support  to  all  units  pro- 
duced under  acreage  allotments  or  market- 
ing quotas? 

Until  the  maximum-sized  family  farm,  as 
defined  by  the  1,800- unit  limitation,  is 
reached,  the  program  would  tend  to  encour- 
age diversification  by  broadening  the  group 
of  commodities  being  supported.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  be  of  greatest  service 
to  the  family  farm.  The  great  bulk  of  farms 
are  smaller  than  1,800  units.  However,  the 
program  would  not  adversely  affect  the  diver- 
sification practices  of  large-scale  producers. 


Novel    Case     Unaer    Taft-Hartley    Law 
Shows  the  Danger  of  Legal  Mix-Upt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Brooklyn  Eaigle  of  May  23. 
1949.  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

NOVEL   CASE    tJKDEB   TAFT-HARTLEY    LAW    SHOWS 
THE   DANCES    OF    LEGAL    MIX-tJPS 

A  most  Interesting  case  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  has  come  up.  It  gives  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  potential  for  legal  mix-ups 
contained  in  the  provisions  of  the  law.  This 
hidden  danger  of  future  legal  embroilments 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  believe  tbe  law 
should  be  changed. 

In  the  first  ruling  of  Its  kind  a  Labor 
Board  examiner  absolved  the  ^FL  National 
Farm  Labor  Union  from  charges  made  by 
Ger?ral  Counsel  Robert  N.  Denham.  The 
General  Coimsel  obtained  an  Injunction 
against  the  union  for  picketlnip;  the  DlGeogio 
Fruit  Corp.  in  a  long  and  bitter  strike  that 
h'aa  been  going  on  at  Bakersfleld,  Calif.  The 
charge  was  that  the  picketing  vitiated  the 
secondary  boycott  provision  of  the  law. 

Previously,  Denham  had  dented  tbe  tmlon 
the  right  to  file  an  unfair  labor  practice 
against  the  company  on  the  ground  that  lt» 
members  have  no  rights  under  the  law. 
Farm  workers  are  excltided  from  protectioti 
or  use  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley  law. 
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The  examiner.  A.  Bruce  Hunt,  ruled  that 
If  the  worker*  could  not  violate  other  sectlont 
oX  the  law.  because  they  had  no. standing 
tinder  It.  they  could  not  violate  this  tingle 
•ect.on  concerning  secondary  boycotu. 

In  effect,  the  examiner  held  that  if.  for 
no  fault  of  their  own.  these  workers  are 
denied  protection  under  the  law  they  could 
not  be  subject  to  lu  penalties. 

What  the  outcome  of  the  controreray  may 
be  Is  not  yet  discernible.  The  one  point  we 
would  stress  In  regard  to  it  Is  the  fact  that 
It  might  hare  been  2.  5.  cw  10  years  before 
this  booby  trap  would  have  been  discovered 
If  the  current  case  had  not  brought  It  to 
light.  There  are  other  hidden  possibilities 
In  the  law  as  It  stands  today.  The  potential 
cause  should  be  removed  by  substituting  for 
It  U  a  well-rounded  and  evenly  balanced  piece 
Ql  icglalatlon. 

Bvm  so  obvious  a  part  of  the  law  as  the 
iMm  on  the  closed  shop  is  not  without  this 
dubious  characteristic  Some  smart  attor- 
neys, knowing  the  cumbersome  and  slow> 
moving  process  of  ttM  Labor  Board  brought 
on  by  the  Increase  of  cases  under  Taft- 
Hartley,  came  to  an  afrreement  for  manage- 
ment and  the  unions  on  a  compromise 
closed -shop  contract.  The  assumption  was 
that  the  article  In  the  contract  was  at  least 
Isgally  doubtful.  The  contract  would  run 
but  1  year.  By  the  time  the  Labor  Board 
got  around  to  considering  any  case  that 
might  come  up  the  year  would  be  up  and 
the  life  of  the  contract  would  be  renewed 
In  the  light  of  whatever  developmenu  might 
have  taken  place  In  the  meantime. 

Any  law  that  makes  such  subterfuges 
necessary  or  feasible  stands  In  need  of 
correction. 


Forfotten  Gaani 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   MESaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaa"ks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  an 
article  entitled  •'Forgotten  Guam."  by 
Doloris  Coulter,  editor  of  the  Guam  Ekrho. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee has  had  before  it  legislation  relat- 
ing to  Guam  and  Samoa.  It  would  seem 
that  this  great  country  has  neglected 
these  fine  people.  There  are  many  com- 
plaints that  the  Navy  and  our  Govern- 
ment have  not  been  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibility to  these  people  and  extend- 
ing to  them  the  rights  that  they  should 
have 
Foacorrr?*  criM — iw\-«et!Catioi«  bv  oua  ucc- 

isLAToas  la  rnxzo.  oa  enactmknt  or  lxcis- 

LAnOM 

To  the  tontm  or  thz  Nrw  Yobk  Timks  : 

Since  1901  the  people  of  Guam  have  been 
petitioning  the  United  States  Con«n'ess  for 
itstntTlnn  of  their  political  status.  The  most 
recent  of  such  petitions  was  personally  pre- 
sented by  Guam  Assemblywoman  Concepclon 
Barrett  to  the  House  Bubcnoimlttee  on  Ter- 
ritories and  Insular  PossiMloni  at  an  open 
iMaring  on  May  5.  A  few  of  our  Congraasmen 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  answering 
that  petition  with  enactment  of  an  organic 
•ct.  But  fen-  the  most  part,  as  you  state  In 
your  editorial  of  May  16.  "Congress  has  not 
yet  come  to  grips  with  the  need  for  adopting 
»n  organic  act  for  Ouam  "  This  is  an 
to  the  ao.OOO  GiiamanUna. 


1:  as  1 
agreei  ae 


civilian  administration,  as  would 

tmder  all  organic  acts  now  pend- 

ac^ively  opposed  by  the  Navy,  which 

governed  Guam.    But  since  the 

nt   has    been    reached   between 

Departtnents  of  Navy.  War  (this  was  be- 

unlflc4tlon  of  the  armed  forces).  State, 

to  transfer  the  administration  of 

Islakd  peoples  to  a  civilian  agency. 

>efore  the  House  suboommlttee  on 

P.  G.  Hale.  Chief  of  the  Office  of 

supported  organic  Icg- 

w](ich  would  do  exactly   that.     No 

the  legislation,  at  least  In  prln- 


cotr  mlttee, 


It!  I 


Por  years 
be  provide* 
Ing.  was 
since  1898 
war. 
the 
fore 

and  Interlc^ 
Pacinc 
Testifying 
Mi;y  5.  Cap : 
Island 
Islatlon 
one  opposefl 
ciple. 

The 
to  act  un 
is   no 
otherwise 
is  made. 

A  joint 
the  Trust 
and  Senat< 
the 

suddenly 
was  called 
Guamanla^ 
they  have 
States 

Resolut 
the  House 
In  the  Ei 
have  not 

If   an 
can  promiie 
vestlgatlor 
beyond 
warm   to 
hours  on 
gested  t 
which  theje 
acted 


Got  "mments. 


however,  seems  reluctant 

It  sees  things  for  Itself.     There 

IndJfcatlcn   that   action,   favorable   or 

will  be  taken  until  after  a  trip 


tha; 


to  come  tc 
crfution 
two 
should 
their  Islai^ 
years  ago 


that 
delegi  tes 


LV  THE 


1  ivestlgatlon  of  Ouam.  Samoa,  and 

T  errltory  was  planned  by  the  Hoxise 

last  year.     Plans  were  all  set  for 

committee  to  depart.  November  9.    Then. 

i  week   l>efore  election,   the  trip 

OCT.     In  view  of  this  experience 

are  wondering  what  assurance 

ever  of  being  visited  by  United 

legtklatcrs. 

ii  ins  for  separate  Investigations  by 
and  Senate  have  been  Introduced 
-first  Congress.      To  date  they 
1  een  heard  by  either  side. 
U  vestlgation    is    all   that    Congress 
Guam  this  year,  then  that  in- 
should    be    set    up    and    secured 
If  busy  legislators  are  luke-. 
9.000-mlle  trip  to  spend  a   few 
in  island,  then  it  might  be  sug- 
organic  legislation  for  Guam,  to 
is  no  known  opposition,  be  en- 
wltliout  further  delay. 
Ouamai^ans.  tired  of  waiting  for  Congress 
them,  now  are  considering  a  res- 
would  appropriate  110.000  for 
to  go  to  Washington.      This 
Indicate  how  the  people  feel  about 
which  the  New  Vork  Times  3 
tailed  forgotten  Guam. 

Doloris  Coulteh. 
Editor,  Guam  Echo. 
Washington,  May  16.  1949. 
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Aid  for  China  Better  Late  Than  Never 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


or  MINNESOTA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


"uesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  JU  )D.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extern  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  by  Joseph  AJsop  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  23,  1949.  If  this 
article  Is  correct  In  its  reftert  that  the 
Administi  ation  is  at  last  waking  up  to 
the  magr  itude  of  the  disaster  to  which 
Its  do-no  hing  no-policy  in  China  is  in- 
evitably 1  ading  and  has  decided  to  find 
a  way  to  lo  something  effective  about  it 
rather  thj  ,n  just  try  to  Justify  its  failures. 
It  is  the  lest  news  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment since  VJ-day. 

If  it  ha  s  b2en  decided  to  prevent  the 
other  par  ;s  of  Asia  besides  China  from 
falling  in  ,o  Soviet  hands,  one  wonders 
why  the  Department  insists  on  doing 
things  th<  hard  way.  It  is  certainly  bet- 
ter to  beg  n  to  resist  on  our  10-yard  line, 
or  even  or  the  1-yard  line  than  not  at  all; 
but  why  ( id  we  not  resist  when  we  wert 


on  the  50-yard  line?  And  why  do  we 
not  start  resisting  in  earnest  now  while 
we  are  still  on  the  20-yard  line  with  the 
easiest  part  of  China  to  defend  still  in 
the  hands  of  friends?  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  deliberate  further  or  stall 
around  when  every  day  lost  makes  the 
task  that  much  harder. 

AID    I  or    china    better    LATE    THAN     NEVER 

(By  Joseph  A'scp) 

For  four  long,  sorry  years  American  policy 
In  the  Fdr  £ast  has  floated,  to  put  it  plainly, 
like  a  chip  of  driftwood  on  a  Elur;glsh  open 
sewer.  The  result  has  been  the  disaster  In 
China.  But  this  disaster  has  at  least  had  a 
certain  shock  value.  It  has  at  least  Juit  led 
to  the  decision  to  formvilate  a  clear,  non- 
floating  far  eastern  policy.  And  this  Is  a 
great  gain,  even  although  It  Is  not  yet  known 
precisely  what  the  new  policy  will  be. 

The  decision  has  Just  been  taken  with  the 
blessing  of  President  Truman.  Ever  since 
he  took  office.  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  has  been  pressing  lor  a  positive  deQ- 
nltlon  of  our  far  eastern  interests  and  pro- 
gram. Last  week  he  is  understood  to  have 
raised  th.»  question  again,  pointing  out  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  action  before  policy 
making  was  suspended  by  the  departure  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  for  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Concurrently,  the  State  Department  was 
also  movini?  away  from  lia  previous  hand- 
wringing  passivity  toward  the  Far  East. 
Other  Influences  were  no  doubt  at  work  as 
well.  At  any  rate,  Acheson  wisely  agreed 
that  we  could  no  longer  go  on  "waiting 
for  the  far  eastern  dU3t  to  settle."  as  the 
earlier  attitude  was  euphemistically  de- 
scribed. 

The  chances  are  rather  heavy  that  this  does 
not  mean  any  serious  effort  will  be  made  to 
save  the  remains  of  non-Communist  China. 
The  task  in  China  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
too  difficult,  even  although  MaJ.  Gen.  Claire 
L.  Chennaulfs  visit  to  Washington,  to  urge 
aid  for  China,  helped  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  deci- 
sion very  definitely  means  that  all  the  rest 
of  Asia  will  not  be  permitted  to  fall  Into  the 
grip  of  the  Soviet  Union  without  protest  or 
obstruction    from    this   country. 

This  was.  hitherto,  the  great  danger.  As 
General  Chennault  very  cogently  argued,  the 
loss  of  China  directly  threatens  all  of  south- 
east Asia.  And  of  the  wide,  rich  territories 
of  Indochina.  Slam,  Malaya,  Burma,  and 
Indonesia  should  all  be  permitted  to  go  the 
way  of  China,  then  both  Japan  and  India 
would  also  be  directly  Imperiled.  Now,  hew- 
ever,  a  line  will  be  drawn  somewhere  to  halt 
this  process  of  Soviet  conquest  In  the  Far 
East.  This  Is  a  great  turning  point,  like  the 
turning  point  when  a  line  was  drawn  at  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  borders,  to  halt  the  proc- 
ess of  Soviet  aggrandizement  in  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

So  far  as  Is  known,  the  difference  between 
the  situation  2  weeks  ago  and  the  situation 
today  is  simply  that  the  need  to  draw  such 
a  line  and  defend  it  has  at  last  been  agreed 
upon  In  principle.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
the  line  itself  can  be  chosen  without  further 
study.  The  places  to  watch,  however,  are 
Indochina,  which  Is  the  political  key  to 
southeast  Asia,  and  Formosa,  which  Is  the 
strategic  key  to  our  own  island  Pacific  de- 
fense line  of  Japan-Oklnawa-PhlUpplnes. 

Better  late  than  ne%er  is  the  only  'pos- 
sible comment.  But  why  so  late?  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  may  well  be  asked.  The  answer 
goes  back  to  the  period  of  1911-44.  That 
was  the  time  when  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stllwell 
and  several  of  the  most  Influential  memtiers 
of  the  State  Department  Far  Eastern  Division 
were,  for  varying  reasons,  pursuing  a  sort  ol 
private  war  against  the  government  of  Gcn- 
•rallsfiimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
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The  battles  of  those  days  ended  with  StU- 
well's  replacement  by  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wede- 
meyer.  But  their  effects  lived  on.  On  a 
lower  level,  the  majority  opinion  In  the  State 
Department  Far  Eastern  Division  continued 
bitterly  opposed  to  any  effective  aid  to  the 
anti-Communist  forces  In  China.  And  on 
the  highest  level.  General  Stllwell's  bitter 
personal  hatred  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his 
government  also  left  its  heritage. 

General  Stil  well's  friends  and  sponsors 
were  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stlnison  and 
General  of  the  Armies  George  C.  Marshall. 
Neither  would  listen  to  anyone  but  Stllwell 
about  China  In  the  1941-44  period.  Bscause 
of  his  China  mission  and  his  subsequent  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  State,  General 
Marshall  dominated  our  Far  Eastern  policy 
from  the  end  of  the  war  until  last  January. 
And  In  Nanking  and  In  Washington,  Gen- 
eral Marshall  adhered  equally  Inflexibly  to 
the  opinions  he  had  previously  formed. 

In  Nanking,  the  representations  of  General 
Wedemeyer  went  unheard.  In  Washington, 
although  Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert  A. 
Loveti  was  allowed  a  free  hand  in  all  other 
fields,  he  could  do  nothing  to  secure  deci- 
sions on  Far  EUistern  policy.  Marshall  sim- 
ply sat  on  the  whole  problem. 

Secretary  Acheson  took  office  under  the 
influence  of  the  views  of  General  Marshall, 
whom  he  deeply  and  very  naturally  admires. 
There  was  grave  danger  that  our  Far  Eastern 
pollcv  would  continue  to  float,  even  after 
China  had  been  lost.  But  now,  fortunately. 
a  different  course  has  been  chosen.  Thus  It 
Is  time  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  arduous  and  probably  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  tasks  of  the  future. 


Blue  Mold  in  Tobacco  Plants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
years  pass  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  produce  healthy  tobacco 
plants.  A  few  years  ago,  blue  mold  in 
these  plants  was  unknown  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Today,  it  seems  to 
be  spreading  and  literally  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  lost  annually  by  the  tobacco 
■ferowers  of  the  South. 

Those  who  have  continued  to  use  nat- 
ural fertilizer  have  escaped  this  scourge 
in  a  large  degree,  but  those  who  rely  on 
commercial  fertilizer  as  now  manufac- 
tured are  increasing  their  troubles.  The 
fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  commer- 
cial fertilizers  now  manufactured  con- 
tain too  much  acid  c  ,ntent  and  not 
enough  animal  matter.  Fertilizers  can 
be  manufactured  more  cheaply  by  limit- 
ing the  animal  and  plant  life  matter  and 
increasing  soluble  nitrogen;  and  profit, 
and  not  the  success  of  the  planter,  is 
what  concerns  the  manufacturer.  If 
this  kind  of  fertilizer  Is  not  outlawed,  the 
tobacco  raiser  will  eventually  find  him- 
self entirely  out  of  busine.<=.<;. 

William  G.  Holman.  305  B  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  has  spent  years  investigat- 
ing this  important  matter,  and  has  de- 
veloped a  fertilizer  that  is  blue -mold 
proof,  but  he  has  been  unable  to  convince 
Congr€f5s  that  he  should  have  some  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  putting  this  prod- 


uct on  the  market.  Trial  after  trial  has 
been  made  of  this  product,  and  in  each 
and  every  case,  the  plants  come  through 
without  blue  mold.  He  is  rendering,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  great  service  to  the  to- 
bacco growers  of  America,  but  has 
reached  a  point  where  he  must  have  some 
assistance,  or  give  up  the  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  the  great  tobacco  fields 
of  the  South.  Even  experts  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  turned 
thumbs  down  on  his  getting  any  assist- 
ance from  Congress,  when  they  know 
that  through  his  efforts  several  fertilizer 
manufacturers  have  been  indicted  for 
dishonesty  in  representing  their  products 
and  have  been  found  guilty.  Scientific 
experts,  generally,  do  not  always  have 
common  sense  in  matters  of  practical 
Importance. 

In  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of 
May  24  there  appears  an  article  by  Mr. 
Holman  that  deserves  public  attention. 
It  is: 

HOW  TO   PKEVTtrr  BLUE   HOLD  FROM    DESTHOYINO 
TOBACCO 

Editor  or  the  Times- Disp.\tch: 

Reports  have  recently  come  to  me  from 
county  agents  indicating  that  more  tobacco 
plants  are  being  destroyed  by  blue  mold  this 
year  than  was  the  case  In  1945.  when  a  large 
majority  of  the  farmers  In  twenty-odd  Vir- 
ginia counties  were  forced  to  drive  100  to  150 
miles  Into  North  Carolina  to  get  the  plants 
with  which  to  plant  their  crops.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  do  that  this  year  because  of  a 
shortage  of  plants  In  North  Carolina. 

Isn't  it  about  time  the  farmers  asked  their 
Representatives  In  Congress  to  help  me  get 
a  hearing  on  my  bill,  and  an  opportunity 
of  proving  that  I  know  how  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  tobacco  plants  by  blue  mold 
by  the  proper  feeding  of  the  plants? 

I  wrote  and  had  introduced  in  Congress  a 
fertUizer-labellng  bUl  patterned  alter  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Wool  Label- 
ing Act  which  limits  the  amount  of  soluble 
nitrogen  In  fertilizer  and  enables  the  farmer 
to  know  what  materials  are  used  in  making 
It.  and  how  many  pounds  of  each  material, 
aiid  I  have  been  waiting  for  4  years  for  an 
opportunity  to  prove  that  an  excess  of  soluble 
nitrogen  In  fertilizer  Is  the  cause  of  plant 
diseases.  Is  forcing  the  farmers  to  use  entirely 
too  much  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  that  It  Is 
believed  by  eminent  medical  scientists  that 
food  crops  grown  with  It  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  great  Increase  of  vascu- 
lar and  degenerative  diseases. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  Idea  to  ask  our 
candidates  for  governor  whether  they  would 
be  willing  to  use  the  Influence  of  their  office 
to  help  me  get  a  hearing  on  this  bill,  that 
means  so  much  to  the  health  and  welfare 

of  the  people? 

V^'nxiAM  O   Holman. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Proposed  Columbia  Valley  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  It  re- 
cently was  my  pleasure  to  visit  the  vast 
Pacific  Northwest.  There  I  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  at  banquets  and  other 


meetings  in  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
and  Portland.  My  subject  was  the  great 
Columbia  Valley  Administration,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  sponsored  now  in  the  Senate 
and  House  by  a  considerable  number  of 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  enthusiastic  responses  which  I 
met  everywhere,  Mr.  President,  Indicated 
to  me  that  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Northwest  are  eager  to  have  their  region 
receive  the  benefit  of  CVA.  These  people 
were  anxious  to  hear  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  They  hope  to  see  the  North- 
west aided,  as  the  watershed  of  the  Ten- 
nessee has  l)een  aided. 

I  hope  that  I  was  able  to  bring  a  mes- 
sage which  enlightened  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  on  the  great  strides  made 
by  the  TVA.  I  met  people  throughout 
the  region  who  are  working  hard  for 
CVA — ex-Senator  C.  C.  Dill,  of  Washing- 
ton, a  former  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body :  State  Senator  Austin  F.  Flegel 
of  Oregon,  one  of  his  State's  leading  In- 
du-strialists;  associates  of  Senator  Mag- 
nuson.  Representatives  Hugh  Mitchell 
and  Henry  M.  Jackson;  yes,  and  many 
others  who  are  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
the  CVA. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  somewhat 
extensive  article  on  the  entire  Columbia 
Valley  Administration  proposal  by  Rich- 
ard L.  Neuberger.  a  well-known  North- 
west WTiter  and  analyst.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  editorial  section  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  May  15, 
1949.  It  cites  the  genuine  need  in  the 
Northwest  for  an  agency  such  as  CVA, 
which  will  coordinate  activities  on  that 
great  hydroelectric  stream,  the  Colum- 
bia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  St    Louis  (Mo.)  Poat-Dlspatch  of 

May  15,  1949) 
RrvER  AcTHORrrr  rot  the  Northwest— YotriH 
Battles  Old  Exploiters  in  Colxtmbia  Val- 
LET— Farm  Labor  Groups  Untte  in  8xm»ORT 
OP  CVA  MEAStmE  Now  Before  Congeess — 
Contro^tbst  Follows  Pattern  of  the  Mis- 
souri Vallet  Acthoritt  Fight  as  Armt 
Engineers  and  Reclamation  Bureau  Form 
Northwest  Interacenct 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
Seattle.  Wash..  May  14.— From  the  conti- 
nental divide  to  the  sea,  the  admhilstratlon 
biU  for  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority  has  be- 
come the  dominant  political  and  economic 
issue  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  meas- 
ure, patterned  after  the  TVA  and  personally 
endorsed  by  President  Truman,  has  been  In- 
troduced in  both  branches  of  Congress  under 
a  sponsorship  which  Included  notably  three 
youthful  New  Deal  Democrats  from  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Adherents  of  CVA  discern  significance  In 
the  fact  that  Senator  Waertn  Macwusom  la 
only  44  years  old.  While  Representatives 
FccH  B.  MrrcHBLL  and  Henry  M.  Jacksch  are 
a  mere  42  and  33.  respectively.  These  men 
claim  that  the  Issue  of  a  regional  authority 
for  the  vast  basin  of  the  Columbia  is  a  strug- 
gle between  the  new  genaration  of  north- 
westerners  and  the  groups  which  have  ex- 
ploited the  resources  of  the  area  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

In  general,  the  controversy  fits  a  pattern 
familiar  to  the  Missouri  Valley  and  other 
sections   of   the   Nation   where   coordinated 
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river  admlniatrations  also  have  been  advo- 
cated 

AU  b{«&ches  of  organized  labor  In  the 
NorUtVest  favor  CVA.  So  do  the  two  largest 
t&rm  organizatloixs.  the  Granite  and  the 
Fanners' Union  The  Democratic  Party,  once 
•omrwhat  reluctant,  lupports  the  (Ht>Ject 
vlttiout  reservation,  now  that  the  President 
has  mads  It  an  objsctlv*  ot  his  second  term. 
Indeed,  party  eomintttees  in  Portland  and 
Seattle.  (Ivan  their  choice  of  a  wide  variety 
of  Democratic  speakers  for  Jefferson  Day 
iMnquets.  quickly  united  on  Senator  Esrzs 
KBTAum.  of  Tennessee,  and  Insisted  that  be 
talk  about  TV  A 

The  Republican  Party  is  alined  nearly  as 
■oUdly  in  opposition.  Sven  before  the  Presi- 
r's  bill  took  final  form,  the  GOP  Gov< 
of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Idaho 
held  a  conference  at  Pocatelio  and  contend- 
ed the  region  could  best  be  served  by  ex- 
isting agencies  By  this  is  meant  a  quartet 
consisttnut  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Pow< 
*r  Administration  and  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service 

However,  the  quartet  docs  not  always  sing 
In  harmony.  Dr.  Paul  J  Raver.  Bonneville 
chief  and  former  Illinois  State  commerce 
commissioner,  la  on  record  for  CVA.  The 
Engineers  and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  have 
a  Northwest  Interagency  Committee 
rnt  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  In  the 
Missouri  Valley,  yet  these  two  temporary 
allies  have  not  settled  their  quarrel  over 
which  should  construct  the  Hell's  Canyon 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River,  main  tributary  of 
the   Columbia 

Furthermore,  blolo«:iets  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  sre  charRini?  that  Army  pro- 
posals for  a  series  of  navigation  projects  on 
the  8nake  rotiJd  mean  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  •15.000.000  annual  Chinook  sal- 
mon runs. 

•uptJCATioN  or  crroKT  has  become  s  riNK  SST 

Along  the  Columbia's  picturesque  1.200- 
mlle  course.^  duplication  of  governmental 
unlu  has  become  a  ane  art.  Three  separate 
agencies  are  directly  involved  In  the  opera- 
tion of  Bonneville  Dam.  The  Army  engi- 
neers have  charge  of  the  physical  functions, 
•uch  as  the  ship  locks  and  powerhouse.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  In  turn. 
Wboiwisa  the  tntr^f  produced  under  Army 
■uperrlslon.  And  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  St-rv- 
Ice  advises  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
$8,000,000  salmon  ladders  and  elevators. 

Upstream  on  the  same  transmission  net- 
work, another  Influence  Is  added — the  Bu- 
resu  of  Reclsmation.  which  manages  the 
world's  largest  generating  plant  at  Grand 
Coulee  An  exchange  of  orders  among  these 
bureaus  Is  required  when  more  power  Is 
needed  on  the  330.000-vnlt  lines  to  the  fac- 
tory at  Hanford  prndurtng  phitonlum  330 
for  atoaile  energy.  It  took  several  days  of 
iMarafeney  roemoranduow  U>  float  free  a 
wtwat  barge  impaled  on  rucks  at  low  water, 
midway  between  Bonneville  and  Oraml 
Coulee 

Thla  eort  of  confusion  la  cited  by  ■enator 
Mmivvsoh  and  Congreaemen  jArntaoN  and 
MnCMBU.  as  the  most  pressing  argument  (or 
CVA  They  have  as  a  prominetu  sitjr  Men* 
•tor  Jamm  B.  Mvmut,  Muuuuas  7S-year- 
old  Democrat,  who  hopes  aoaMdaf  to  saa 
both  CVA  end  MVA  functioning  In  the  two 
great  watersheds  which  divide  hU  State 

The  first  break  In  the  stralKht  party  dl- 
vlsluii  on  the  Issue  of  CVA  occurred  recently 
when  49-)ear-<)ld  HAsar  F  Cain,  flamboyant 
Republican  Senator  frum  WushU:gton.  sur« 
pruinKly  Joined  in  iponsorshlp  of  the  admtn- 
Istrattoii's  bill.  This  astounded  friend  no  less 
than  foe.  for  Caw  has  been  hostile  to  virtually 
•very  objectivf  of  the  Democratic  regime. 
Adversartea  of  CVA  obviously  vara  caught  off 
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CVA's  regional  adherenu  Immediately 
•lalHMd  Caim  was  getting  on  the  bandwagon, 
"flenator  Caim  never  Introduced  a  Truman 
proposal  before,  so  this  shows  how  popular 
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the  people."  said  Ronald  E.  Jones, 
Oreg.,  Farmers'  Union  president 
of  the  League  for  CVA. 

alliances  have  taken  place 
to  stave  off  CVA.    Appearing  be- 
contmlttee  of  the  Oregon  State  Legls- 
atlon  from  the  Portland  Cham- 
praised  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
ion  and  urged  that  it  be  left 
marketing  Columbia  River  water 
the  State  Grange  pointed  out 
the  late  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
creation of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
In  1938.  the  Portland  Chamber 
sent  a  delegation  3.000  miles 
National  dpital  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
qropoeal.     This  delegation    wanted 
ingineers  to  rule  power  sales, 
er  an  advance  is  suggested  in  the 
levelopment    of    the    Northwest." 
Morton  Tompkins.  Willamette  Valley 
gr  )wer  who  is  master  of  the  Oregon . 
those    resisting    the    progress    ask 
authority  for  the  Army  engineers.    Yet 
know  accurately  that  the  Army 
have    failed    utterly    in    checking 
Willamette  Valley." 
some  local  differences  are  visi- 
bill  of  the  Truman  administra- 
,'s  closely  the  route  pioneered  on 
side  of  the  continent,  in  the 
;,he  Teiuiessee  River, 
qirectors.  each  paid  tn,500  annu- 
have  sovereignty  o\er  the  project. 
be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  the  Senate.    Labor,  Indus- 
akriculture  would  be  represented  on 
advli  ory  boards.     Western  water  rights 
protected;   this  means  CVA  could 
between  a  rancher  and  his  con- 
divert  water  from  a  tributary  of  the 
for  irrigation.     Immense  areas  of 
are  sagebrush  uplands.    They 
crops   only   when    threaded   with 
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mefaslons,  the  pupil  would  be  greater 
lyi  aster, 
ershed   of   the   Columbia   encom- 
25SI.0O0  square  miles,  compared   with 
ned  by  the  Tennessee.     The  Co- 
down  to  the  ocean  160.000.000 
water:  thla  exceeds  by  four  times 
1    dlscharf^e    of    the    Tennessee, 
the    Columbia,    champing    In 
locks  within  Its  valley  40  per- 
the  potential  hydroelectric  power 
ted  States. 
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FOTTNTIALLY    OBEAT    PHODCCni 
OF   POWER 

the  last  lingering  headwaters  of 

rise  at  nearly  10.000  feet  and 

he  way  to  the  brackish  tides  of 

It  is  the  Nation's  greatest  stream 

prtfductton  of  kilowatts.    Its  ultimate 

25.000.000.     The  Tennessee   and 

on  the  other  hand,  are  limited 

output    of    approxlinulely 

luwstts. 

Nnrthweet   Developmeut   As* 

the  principal  organliatlon  devrn- 

energles  to  deuutictatlon  of  CVA. 

Include  leadltiK  flKures  In  busi- 

uatry     Appearing  before  leglsla- 

tteea,  offlcisis  of  the  group  bave 

reveal  their  specific  auurces  of 
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Bonneville  ofBclals  maintain  that 

nd^ancs  of  the  development  assiKla* 

funM  atems  from  private  utility  cor- 

In   1040  and   1047.  according   to 

laaeltlne.  director  of  information 

le.  the  Pacific  Northwest  Devel- 

Association  received  substantial  eon- 

rom  the  Washington  Wster  Power 

Power  Co..  Northwestern  Electric 

Ffertland  General  Electric  Co. 

prln  slpal  speaker  appearing  under  the 

the  aeaoclatlon  baa  been  a  novelist 

Robert  Ormand  Case.     A  few  years 

wrote   River  of   the   West,   a 

tract  about  the  Columbia  paid 
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for  by  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  Mr. 
Case  denounces  the  CVA  bill  as  "Bociallfim." 
and  predicts  that  two  of  the  three  directors 
appointed  by  President  Truman  may  be 
Henry  Wallace  and  Glen  Taylc«,  the  recent 
candidates  of  the  Progressive  party  in  the 
national  election. 

This  has  impelled  James  T.  Marr.  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
comment  that  Mr.  Case  evidently  is  etlU 
writing  fiction. 

Utility  companies  in  the  region  are  worried. 
Their  lobbyists  stormed  the  recent  legislative 
sessions  of  Washington  and  Oregon  to  In- 
veigh against  CVA  memorials.  For  many 
years  private  power  corporations  In  the 
Northwest  have  been  fighting  a  rear-guurd 
action  In  opposition  to  strong  public-own- 
ership sentiment.  Only  last  week  the  City 
Council  of  Tacoma  adopted  an  order  for  con- 
demnation of  nearly  25  percent  of  the  cen- 
erating  capacity  of  the  $144,000,000  P'.get 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Prank  McLaughlin,  president  of  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Light,  has  called  the  Tacoma 
order  the  most  destructive  of  private  tjusl- 
ness  ever  Issued  in  the  States  of  Was'nlngton, 
Since  1944  the  company  has  'o*en  the  victim 
of  successful  condemnation  suits  by  public- 
utility  districts  In  five  counties.  In  addition, 
the  recent  Washington  legislature  enacted  a 
Stale  power  authority  bill  giving  the  districts 
the  right  to  acquire  private-utility  property 
through  negotiation. 

This  is  the  emotional  atmosphere  In  which 
the  struggle  over  CVA  is  being  waged. 
Power-company  executives  publicly  tell  men 
in  other  Industrial  activity,  "If  we  go,  youll 
be  next." 

Despite  this  approach.  CVA  Is  winning 
converts  among  conservative  ranks.  E.  B. 
MacNaughton.  68-ycar-old  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland, 
told  a  rural  audience  In  recent  days  that  "the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  Columbia  Valley  Authority  similar  to 
TVA." 

MacNaughton  pointed  out  that  many  lead- 
ing businessmen  were  opposed  during  the 
1930s  to  the  construction  of  the  great  dams 
at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  "We  were 
all  wrong."  he  confessed.  "Where  would  we 
have  been  In  the  war  without  these  splendid 
projects?" 

MacNaughton  also  Is  president  of  the 
Oregonlon  Publishing  Co.,  and  this  domi- 
nant Republican  paper  In  Oregon,  once 
hostile  to  CVA,  has  editorially  admitted  that 
some  form  of  CVA  is  essential  to  end  the 
bickering  and .  confusion  among  competing 
Federal  bureaus  on  the  Columbia.  The 
Oregonlan  has  been  particularly  critical  of 
the  lack  of  a  unified  plan  from  the  Arftijr 
engineers  for  protecting  fish  rims  on  the 
Snake  and  Salmon  Rivers  of  Idaho,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  Chlnooks  now  seek  spawning 
grounds. 

RANCMKMa  WANT   WATr«  -  OTIItRS,  LOW  mClaHT 
RAITS 

Sentiment  among  the  rank  atid  file  of 
people  on  CVA  Is  atill  dlfllctilt  to  aasnv.  A 
multitude  of  confilctlng  interests  la  tn> 
volvad. 

ItMnchers  In  the  mountain  glens  of  Mon- 
tana are  more  concerned  over  the  use  of 
water  at  borne  for  reclamation  than  In  in* 
creasing  the  output  of  dams  fur  downstream, 
Thla  is  why  the  Hungry  Horae  Dam  rieec 
now  near  the  source  of  the  Flathead  River 
ayatem,  practically  In  the  lee  of  the  Con« 
tinental  Divide.  In  fact,  as  Lewis  and  Clark 
discovered  145  years  ago.  the  Missouri  and 
the  Columbia  are  nurtured  on  opposite 
slopee  of  the  same  mountain  ridge. 

Nearly  a  thousand  miles  separate  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  from  the  Columbia's  white- 
capped  union  with  the  sea.  Over  much  of 
this  vast  area,  power  is  the  principal  Issue. 
New  industries  are  needed  to  absorb  thou- 
sands of  newcomers  from  the  East  and 
Middle   West.     With   neither   oil   wells   nor 
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coal  mines,  the  region  possesses  only  a 
single  energy  base — hydroelectrlclty. 

Yet,  In  the  farming  valleys  power  is  sec- 
ondary. Irrigation  reigns  paramount.  The 
sagebrush  desert  will  blossom  like  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  if  It  is  watered  generously  12 
months  of  the  year. 

In  the  long  slot  of  the  Coltmibia  Gorge, 
towns  have  protested  for  decades  against 
exorbitant  freight  rates.  Today  barges  can 
ascend  the  river  into  the  heart  of  the  In- 
land Empire,  a  feat  made  possible  by  the 
world's  highest  lift  docks  at  Bonneville.  Rail 
charges  have  been  driven  downward.  But 
at  the  brackish  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  nav- 
igation is  anathema.  The  flsherfolk.  many 
of  them  of  Finnish  or  Norwegian  descent, 
fear  that  such  apparatus  as  locks  portends 
the  doom  of  the  salmon. 

Proponents  of  CVA  are  stressing  the  pres- 
ent reliance  of  the  Northwest  on  one  Indus- 
try— lumber.  Seventy-one  cents  out  of  every 
Oregon  pay-roll  dollar  originate  In  forest 
products.  An  ominous  warning  from  Lyle 
F.  Watts.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  points  out  that  half  the  sawmills  In 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  only  suflSclent 
timber  for  another  8  or  10  years  of  cutting  at 
the  current  pace.  Ghost  towns  and  meas- 
ureless hillsides  of  stumps  are  the  possible 
future. 

Representative  MrrcHELL  contends  that 
only  CVA  can  assure  sufficient  power  pro- 
duction to  provide  alternative  sources  of 
employment. 


CoDtervation   and    Development   of   Our 
Land  and  Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NORTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  take  pleasure  in  sulunitting  a 
splendid  speech  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
Ralph  R.  Will,  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Agriculture,  en- 
titled "Conservation  and  Development  of 
Our  Land  and  Water  Resources": 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  express  to  this  con- 
vention of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  the  deep  Interest  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  work  of  your  organiza- 
tion. We  are  aware  of  the  Important  service 
your  progressive  group  has  rendered  through 
the  years  in  helping  to  formulate  and  im* 
pltawiit  our  modern  concept  of  land  and 
wataff  use  and  conservation. 

Within  the  paet  decade  or  so  we  have  seen  a 
remarkable  broadening  of  the  Inuretu  ot 
orgatnxatluns  and  Individuals  In  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  conaetvatlon  of  our 
natural  reaources.  No  lonver  do  w*  think  in 
terms  of  flood  control  alone,  or  of  navigation 
alone,  or  of  any  other  sUiKtc  phMe  of  resource 
development.  We  think,  rather,  In  terms  of 
broad  rouUtple>purpoee  programs  because  we 
realize  that  all  phases  of  such  progranu  are 
Interdependent  and  that  their  ultimate  sue* 
cess  depends  upon  a  compreUetulve,  lnte> 
grated,  and  unified  approach.  This  principle 
has  been  eloquently  set  forth  by  eminent  au- 
thorities and  I  mention  it  here  as  a  premise 
to  my  remarlu  rather  than  as  a  point  to  be 
argued  and  substantiated.  What  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  today  Is  the  Impact  of  these 
modern  concepts  and  their  resultant  demands 
upon  the  public  agencies,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    I  want  to  tell 


you  something  about  our  current  problems  In 
program  administration  and  about  what  we 
are  doing  to  meet  those  problems.  Also  I 
want  to  ask  your  advice. 

With  regard  to  land  and  water  resources, 
the  basic  purpose  in  the  Department,  as  set 
forth  In  legislation,  is  to  serve  agriculture 
and  the  Nation  in  ways  that  will  help  (1)  to 
provide  adequate  production  of  farm,  range, 
and  forest  products,  (2)  to  conserve  re- 
sources, and  (3)  to  assist  In  controlling 
floods.  Fulfillment  of  this  broad  purpose,  or 
any  of  Its  three  facets,  dejjends  ( 1 )  upon  close 
coordination  of  the  Department's  work  with 
that  of  other  Federal  agencies.  (2)  on  Fed- 
eral cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies, 
and  (3)  most  Important  of  all.  on  working 
with  the  people,  particularly  private  ope- 
rators, who  control  and  use  land  and  water 
resources. 

A  little  later  I  will  dlscus.s  Interag'ency 
relationships  and  problems  and  what  Is  being 
done  about  them.  But  first  I  wish  briefly  to 
discuss  the  Importance  of  our  departmental 
relationships  with  farmers,  ranchers,  forest 
operators,  and  other  land  operators. 

Under  our  pattern  of  private  ownership 
and  operation,  which  has  values  Important 
to  our  society,  the  primary  factor  In  deter- 
mining how  agricultural  resources  will  be 
utilized  and  conserved  is  the  farmer.  Gov- 
ernmental programs  of  service  should  assist. 
Influence,  r.nd  facilitate  his  operations,  and 
not  control  or  dominate  them.  Under  this 
principle,  public  agencies  cannot  install 
their  programs  In  the  sense  that  the  engi- 
neering agencies  Install  physical  Improve- 
ments In  rivers  and  harbors.  Only  In  the 
sense  that  agricultural  programs  are  accepted 
by  the  farmers  on  a  belief  among  them  that 
conservation  measures  are  practical  on  their 
Individual  farms  and  essential  to  farm  proe- 
p>erlty  and  well-being,  will  these  programs  be 
successful.  Needless  to  say,  the  manage- 
ment of  public  lands  is  Important,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  watersheds.  But  the 
efllcacy  of  management  policies  on  public 
lands  depends  largely  and  properly  Upon  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  private 
operators  who  use  these  and  adjacent 
resources. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  his  1948 
report,  said.  In  part:  "Conservation  of  agri- 
cultural resources  Is  an  Integral  part  of  agri- 
culture as  a  whole  and  cannot  be  treated  as 
a  separate  problem.  Conservation  empha- 
sizes long-run  needs  such  as  depend  for  their 
fulfillment  partly  on  day-to-day  farming  op- 
erations. The  farmer  has  only  one  farming 
operation  In  which  he  must  take  care  of  his 
financial  needs  and  at  the  same  time  do 
what  he  can  to  conserve  soil  and  water.  He 
cannot  have  two  operations,  one  for  produc- 
tion and  one  for  conservation.  Govern- 
mental programs  in  support  of  this  farming 
operation  must  recognize  varied  demands 
upon  the  farmer.  They  mtist  coordinate  re- 
search, edtieatkm,  technical  sti.  and  finan* 
clai  assistance  in  the  nevef*endlng  task  of 
establtahlng  gnsia  adjusted  properly  for  pro- 
duction combined  with  conservation  " 

In  this  fashion  the  iecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  nailed  down  the  principle  of  in- 
separability of  agricultural  production  end 
conservation,  with  the  atundant  propoai- 
tion  that  governmenul  programs  for  soU  and 
water  conservation  depend  primarily  for  their 
applteatlon  upon  the  proper  utiiiratton  of 
crop  lands,  ranges,  and  foresu  by  private 
operators. 

Aa  you  will  observe,  the  Secretary  has 
stressed  the  need  for  a  properly  balanced 
program  of  work.  This  Is  a  problem  in  pro- 
gram coordination  both  among  and  wlihm 
various  Federal  agencies.  There  Is  need  for 
broadly  coordinated  governmental  action  to 
meet  the  needs  of  general  resource  develop- 
ment; and  there  U  a  parallel  need  for  co- 
ordination within  the  special  field  of  agrt- 
culttiral  development.  Agriculture  Itaelf.  as 
a  multipurpose   endeavor,  requires  several 


kinds  of  governmental  aid.  We  cannot  rely 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  upon 
any  one  type  of  service  or  any  one  Depart- 
ment agency.  The  farmer  has  one  compre- 
hensive farming  operation  put  together  out 
of  many  parts.  Likewise,  the  Department 
must  have  one  coordinated  program,  put  to- 
gether out  of  numerous  types  of  service  to 
land  users. 

I  will  mention  Just  a  few  of  the  things 
we  are  doing  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  help  In  conserving  land  and  water 
resources.  I  will  not  try  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count; that  was  done  effectively  by  members 
of  the  Department  who  appeared  before  this 
body  last  year  and  the  year  before.  Their 
reports  are  In  your  records.  I  will  simply 
offer  a  brief  progress  report  on  some  of  our 
current  efforts. 

Intense  public  Interest  In  rivers  and  their 
watersheds  In  recent  years  has  developed  a 
strong  drive  toward  resource  conservation 
and  development  on  a  river  basin  basis. 
This  trend  has  necessitated  some  new  think- 
ing and  administrative  practice  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Our  programs 
are  established  for  the  most  part  on  a  na- 
tional functional  basis.  The  past  few  years. 
however,  have  seen  marked  progress  toward 
the  coordination  of  these  nrograms  so  as  to 
make  them  serve  the  needs  of  particular 
river  basin  areas  where  special  resource  de- 
velopment undertakings  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  adapt  agricultural 
programs  to  special  river-basin  needs.  Com- 
pletely to  regionalize  national  agricultural 
programs  for  production  and  conservation 
would  not  be  advisable  as  there  are  Impor- 
tant overriding  national  Interests  to  be 
served.  The  modern  economy  with  Its  wide 
and  c'.ose  integration  contains  many  com- 
ponent  parts  that  are  highly  Interdependent. 
National  safety  and  well-being  call  for  Na- 
tion-wide agricultural  programs  to  assure 
adequate  food  along  with  proper  conserva- 
tion of  resources.  The  Department  has  tra- 
ditionally pursued  a  decentralized  adminis- 
trative program;  it  has  worked  with  and 
through  State  agencies  and  local  farmers' 
groups.  Local  as  well  as  national  Interests 
have  been  served  in  this  way  and  the  admin- 
istration has  been  improved.  But  control  has 
remained  to  hold  general  policies  In  line  with 
general  or  national  safety  and  prosperity. 
Specifically  the  adaptation  of  the  EMepart- 
ment's  work  to  the  needs  of  specially  author- 
ized river-basin  programs  has  Involved  syste- 
matic effort  to  aafegtiard  national  Interests 
and  objectives. 

To  more  fully  give  you  the  Department's 
views  on  the  question  of  developing  river 
basin  programs  and  to  tell  you  more  about 
what  the  Department  is  currently  doing 
about  the  matter.  I  quote  further  from  the 
1948  report  of  the  Secretary  c4  Agriculture, 
as  follows: 

"The  Department  favors  multlpurpoM  ds. 
velopment  erf  an  area  or  region.  It  parti<  i- 
patas  for  this  pttrposs  in  the  work  of  the  fed- 
eral tnteraganey  fUver  Basin  Oemmlttae  and 
the  Missouri  and  Columbin  Itlvir  rta«iln  Com* 
mittees,  •  •  •  In  the  Miasouri  Basin  the 
committee  •  •  •  has  detailed  plans  for 
the  comprehensive  development  of  both  land 
and  water  resourcee.  A  program  covering  the 
activities  of  all  tht  participating  agrnrtea 
calls  for  an  acceleration  of  regular  agrUuU 
tural  activities  by  varloua  Federal  and  State 
agencies  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the 
stream  engineering  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Corpe  of  Engineers.  •  •  • 
Nine  agenclee  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  agricultural  and  forestry  agen- 
cies of  the  States  have  pooled  knowledge  and 
technical  resources  to  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive agricultural  plan  for  the  Mleaoari  River 
Basin  which  will  Integrate  the  actlvlilee  of 
aU  these  agencies  to  develop,  utUiae.  and 
conserve   the  agricultural  resourees  of  the 
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basic  The  purpo««  of  the  program  U  to  pro> 
mota  a  ktabl*  and  prosperous  sgrtculture.  to 
conserve  and  Improve  soil,  build  up  and  pro- 
tect forest  reaources.  enlarge  and  tmprova 
tlw  farm  plant  through  irrigation  and  drain- 
■fe,  reduce  flcxxl  and  sediment  damages,  en- 
hance recreation,  and  help  to  protect  and 
rsetore  fteh  and  wildlife." 

I  dwell  on  this  special  effort  In  the  Mis- 
■ourt  Baaln  because  atmilar  rlver-basin  pro- 
grams eventually  may  cover  other  parts  of 
the  ccuntxy.  Largely  without  precedent,  snd 
requiring  not  only  a  plan  but  techniques 
and  procedures  tor  the  creation  of  s  plan. 
our  work  in  the  Idlssourl  River  B^&ln  should 
~~MaT  a  new  trail  for  agricultural  counter- 
parts to  the  autbortxed  Pick -Sloan  engineer- 
ing program  and  similar  programs  now  t>eing 
formulated  In  other  basins.  The  Depart- 
ment o€  Agriculture  assumes  that  waters  in 
tte  river  channels  and  the  lands  of  the  water- 
sbMls  sboiUd  be  developed  together.  While 
the  propoeed'  agricultural  ]>rogram  plan  for 
the  Miseourl  Basin  will  complement  and 
support  the  river-channel  engineering  pro- 
gram, it  also  constitutes  a  coordinate  and 
Justified  part  of  the  over-all  development 
effort. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sees  need 
for  a  comprehensive  agriculture  program 
phase  in  other  river  basins  that^tnay  become 
the  scene  of  broad  multipurpose  develop- 
ments. In  all  rlver-basln  progrsnos  up  to 
now.  the  agricultural  and  forestry  land -use 
phase  has  unfortunately  lagged  behind  the 
rlv«-channel  improvement  phase.  This  de- 
fldancy.  apparent  to  all  careftil  observers, 
constitutes  the  principal  weakness  In  the 
carrying  out  oT  resource  development  work 
through  the  existing  functional  agencies  of 
Oovernment.  The  problem  is  to  eliminate 
this  weakness  without  at  the  same  time 
causing  some  other,  possibly  worse,  defect. 

Brtsttng  Federal  and  State  agricultural 
fsnclss  should  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  their  phases  of  comprehensive  resource 
development  work  tiirough  the  sgriculture 
pattern  established  for  the  Missouri  Basin. 
Agricultural  agencies  would  perform  for  the 
OMat  part  the  same  kinds  of  services  which 
they  usually  perform.  The  distinctive  new 
feature  would  be  an  adaptation  of  the  agri- 
cultural functions  to  particular  basin  needs 
and  to  the  schedule  of  channel  improvements. 
This  would  mean  increased  public  expendi- 
tures In  the  immediste  future;  but  It  would 
promise  an  adequate  return  eventually  on 
the  public  investment. 

Progress  in  developing  the  agricultural 
program  for  the  MLssourl  Basin  has  encoim- 
tared  problems  and  obstacles,  most  of  them 
Inherent  in  the  existing  authorisations  and 
procedures.  Some  of  these  handicaps  re- 
main, but  they  are  not  Insurmountable.  Our 
plan  for  the  Uissourl  Basin,  after  1  years 
Intensive  work.  Is  now  near  completion.  It 
will  soon  be  ready  for  submission  to  the 
governors  of  the  Missouri  Rlrer  Basin  States. 
to  tile  Bud?vt  Bureau,  to  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies  for  review  and  comment, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Congress  for  final 
oooalderatlon. 

X  have  dwelt  upon  only  a  few  of  the  as- 
pccta  of  this  broad  subject.  The  delegates 
to  this  convention  are  well  informed  as  to 
its  general  nature.  Nevertheless.  I  hope  that 
the  account  I  have  given  of  the  Department 
d  Agriculture's  concept  of  its  task  will  have 
n  oseful  concrete  sppiicatlon  to  the  cun- 
VHitton's  work  and  discussions.  Permit  me 
to  aay  again,  we  are  all  In  Just  the  early 
stages  of  this  endeavor  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  solicit  the  support  snd  sugges- 
tions of  your  organisation  and  its  members 
with  regard  to  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  Is  the 
Department's  sincere  desire  to  make  its  serv- 
ices effective,  to  the  fullest  (wsslble  extent.  In 
the  conservation  and  development  of  our 
lAud  snd  water  resources. 
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CiVALCANTE.      Mr.     Speaker, 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
nclude  an  article  by  Arnett  G. 
eminent  Negro  scholar,  en- 
Story  of  Negro  Mountain." 
Somerset  County  in  my  con- 
district: 
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By  Arnett  G.  Lindsay) 

ago.  our  attention  was  attracted 

Negro  Mountain"  at  the  peak  of 

gintly  sloping   plateau   on   United 

Hlgqway  No.  40.  4  miles  north  of  the 

Dixon's  line  or  approximately  70 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     So   In- 

ae  by  the  sign  that  we  lingered 

township.  Elk  Lick.  Pa.,  for  an 

mfcre  during  which  we  inquired  of 

why  the  plateau  was  called  Negro 


tl  teast 


ir  gly.   however,    no   one   knew   the 

1  tis  provocative  name;  st  least,  no 

explanation    was    forth  :omlng. 

that  this  bit  of  history  or  com- 

tra#ltion  had  been  entirely  forgotten? 

in  further  substantiation  of  the 

In  historical  circles  that  "Penn- 

everythlng,  but  the  difficulty  is 

pebple  know  where  to  find  if?    Otir 

needle-a     to     say.     was     ftirther 

determined  then  to  locate  all 

evidence  bearing  on  the  origin  of 

of  this  not   new  but  too   little- 

moi  uitaln. 
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Negro  distinguished  himself  on 
lain?     When  did  it  occur?     What 
?    What  adventure  merited  this 
sought  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
addresslng  a  letter  to  the  com- 
3f  Somerset  County,  Pa  ,  in  which 
is  located.     One  of  them 
1  rrote  that  "the  name,  as  I  have 
some  person  or  perhaps  read  in 
account,  but  which  I  have 
to  locate  today  came  from  a 
of  some  Virginian  who  «'as  trav- 
over  what  is   now   the  national 
r.   8.   No.   40)    in   the   early   days 
vas     Braddock's    road    over     the 
On   the   top  of   this   mountain 
were  surprised  by  a  band  of  In- 
Negro,  at  a  risk  wtiich  cost  him 
'.  held  off  the  Indians  until  the 
get  in  position  to  defend  them- 
1  epulse  the  sttack.    He  was  buried 
where  he  fell  and  the  mountain 
ds  called  the  Negro  mountain  or 
Mountain. 

was  checked  soon  there- 

l^e  local  history  records  of  Somer- 

Pa.,  in  the  Library  of  Coni^ress. 

found  three  accotmts  concerned 

gaming  of   this  mountain  range. 

substantial  agreement  with  the 

by  the  commissioner;    the 

iccounts,  however,  recited  differ- 

of  a  Negto  who  was  owned 

the  companion  of  white  hunters. 

inquiry,  also  we  were   informed 

interesting   legends   and   com- 

perslst     regarding     the 

Negro   Mountain.     All   of    these 

agreed,  however,  on  the  point 
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(  .  Johnson,  Letter,  February  17, 


that  some  Negro  distlngul&lied  himself  either 
In  a  heroic  attack  against  the  Indians  or  on 
some  sort  of  hunting  adventure.  A  more 
complete  version  of  the  account  related  above 
by  the  commissioner  recorded  the  fearlesf 
adventure  of  Capt.  Andrew  Friend,'  pioneer 
hunter  and  Indian  fighter  who  migrated 
from  Virginia  to  this  (Turkeyfoot)  area  and 
whose  exploiU  rivaled  those  of  Davy  Crockett 
or  Daniel  Boone.  The  story  told  how  Cap- 
tain Friend,  imbued  with  the  "westward  ho" 
spirit,  frequently  went  on  htinting  expedi- 
tious into  the  western  wilderness  of  Penn* 
sylvanla  and  returned  as  often  as  the  pro- 
verbial postman.  It  was  Captain  Friend'i 
custom  to  Journey  with  other  settlers  as  far 
as  the  meeting  of  three  rivers  in  search  of 
deer,  elk,  panthers,  wild  turkeys,  and  other 
animals.  They  were  reputed  to  be  much 
more  adventurous  than  any  other  hunters  in 
the  area.  Invariably.  Captain  Friend  took 
his  faithful  Negro  slave  on  such  expeditions. 
This  account  stated  further  that  the  hunt- 
ing party  set  out  on  one  of  these  trips  not 
only  to  hunt  wild  animals,  but  also  to  ex- 
plore the  surrounding  countryside.  They 
proceeded  therefore  at  great  peril  to  Fort 
Cumberland  which,  at  that  time  was  quite 
an  advanced  frontier  settlement  and  in  a 
region  forbidden  to  white  men.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  expedition  occurred  doubt- 
less during  the  period  of  the  French  occu- 
pation of  this  territory — a  time  when  the 
Indians  were  decidedly  hostile  to  any  further 
encroachment  on  their  lands. 

This  account  related  that  Captain  Friend, 
accompanied  by  his  Negro  slave  and  one  of 
his  white  companions,  whose  life  Friend  had 
on  a  former  occasion  saved,  were  attacked  on 
their  return  by  a  considerable  number  of 
savages.  Where  the  attack  began  is  not  re- 
corded, but  It  Is  believed  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  from  the  peak  of  this 
mountain  range,  during  the  withdrawal  from 
which  they  encountered  a  still  larger  number 
of  Indians.  In  this  engagement,  the  Negro 
slave,  equipped  like  his  companions  with 
hatchet,  tomahawk,  and  other  hunting 
weapons  of  that  era,  displayed  "great  bravery" 
In  repelling  the  Indians. 

This  Negro  was  described  as  a  powerful 
man  and  of  gigantic  stature.  He  held  off  the 
Indians  as  long  as  he  could,  falling  back 
only  when  compelled  to  do  so.  His  com- 
panions also  defended  their  poeitlons,  but 
they  too  retreated  strategically.  Late  one 
evening,  hoa'ever.  the  Negro  slave  was  mor- 
tally wounded  far  up  the  mountain.  Captain 
Friend  and  his  previously  befriended  com- 
panion attempted  to  carry  the  slave  from 
this  dangerous  peak  to  a  less  conspicuous 
section  of  the  mountain  range,  but  his  huge 
body  could  not  be  easily  handled.  They  suc- 
ceeded finally  In  pulling  him  off  the  main 
trail  where  they  sheltered  him  durlna;  the 
night  from  the  Indians  and  the  inclement 
weather  In  a  hastily  prepared  chestnut  log. 
The  Negro,  however,  aware  of  his  serious 
condition,  urged  Captain  Friend  and  com- 
panion to  continue  their  retreat,  but  they 
refused  to  desert  him.  Instead,  they  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  dense  underbrush 
off  the  main  trail.  Before  daylight  the 
Negro  in  great  pain  died,  but  to  his  com- 
panions he  was  merely  absent  in  body  but 
present  in  spirit.  With  hatchets  and  axes 
a  grave  therefore  was  quickly  Improvised  In 
the  bottom  of  a  hole  left  by  the  roots  of  a 
fallen  tree  In  which  this  Negro  slave  was 
reverently  buried  on  the  mountain  range. 
Neither  the  name  of  Captain  Friend's  com- 
panion nor  that  of  his  Negro  slave  Is  recorded. 
But  In  appreciation  of  the  heroic  and  faith- 
ful service  of  their  deceased  companion,  this 
account  concluded  that  the  mountain  was 
thereafter  called  Negro  Mountain.  Captain 
Friend  and  his  companion  reached  Fort 
Cumberland  in  safety,  but  they  had  learned 

'W.  H.  Koontz.  B.  Howard  Blackburn,  and 
William  H.  Welfley.  History  of  Bedford  and 
Somerset  Counties,  Pa.  Vol.  II,  pp.  3f^-M. 
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that  the  blood  of  all  brave  men  is  of  one 
color. 

Another  accoimt '  related  the  story  of  a 
different  owner  of  a  Negro — a  hunter  named 
Jacob  Castleman  who  maintained  a  camp 
near  the  town  of  Meyersdale.  Pa.  In  this 
camp,  Castleman  after  whom  the  Casileraan 
River  takes  Its  name,  kept  a  Negro  servant 
who  was  said  to  have  been  "almost  as  expert 
a  woodsman  as  was  his  master" — a  man 
after  his  own  heart.  On  one  occasion  long 
before  settlers  had  come  into  this  area — 
this  Negro  was  sent  along  with  a  neighbor- 
ing hunter  on  an  errand  to  the  Turkeyfoot 
region.  There,  a  band  of  Indians,  doubtless 
under  the  leadership  of  Pon«;lac,  succeeded 
In  separating  these  two  hunters.  In  a  heroic 
effort  to  carry  out  their  mission  the  Negro 
was  pursued  up  the  mountain,  whereas  his 
companion  was  chased  toward  the  river. 
And  although  this  Negro  was  never  heard  of 
afterward,  the  story  stated  that  he  was  killed 
on  this  mountain.  Nor  was  It  definitely 
known  what  happened  to  his  companion,  but 
It  was  believed  that  he  escaped.  The  ac- 
count concluded  nonetheless  that  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  skill  and  bravery  of  this  Negro 
servant,  the  plateau  from  that  time  on  was 
called  Negro  Mountain. 

Still  another  account  *  briefly  recorded  the 
bold  adventure  of  a  Maryland  hunting  party 
which  included  a  giant  Negro.  This  man 
displayed  unusual  bravery  on  the  mountain 
range  under  discussion,  but  was  killed  after 
he  led  a  devastating  attack  against  the  In- 
dians. This  battle  occurred  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  was  fought 
under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Thomas  Cresap. 
This  account  also  concluded  that  In  appre- 
ciation of  a  Negro's  bravery  his  comrades 
named  the  plateau  Negro  Mountain. 

In  addition  to  these  accounts,  each  telling 
of  a  different  adventure  about  a  Negro,  sev- 
eral traditions  persist,  especially  the  fre- 
quently heard  but  unauthentlcated  one,  that 
the  name  of  this  mountain  stems  from  Its 
strategic  location  as  an  Underground  Rail- 
road Station — 4  miles  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line — and  was  well  known  as  a 
refuge  for  runaway  slaves.  But  the  slaves' 
bitter  struggle  for  freedom  In  which  the 
"Underground  Railroad  conductors"  played 
a  major  part,  reached  Its  climax  several 
decades  after  the  aforementioned  expedi- 
tions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  evaluate  these 
conflicting  accounts  and  unsubstantiated 
traditions  nor  to  appraise  their  relative  his- 
torical merits.  And  although  traditions 
which  are  handed  down  by  earlier  genera- 
tions are  Important  aids  to  history,  their 
claims  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  before 
they  are  seriously  considered  or  lncorp>orated 
into  the  community's  history.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  In  their  use  of  the  quill  and 
inkp<ot.  the  early  settlers  of  Somerset  County. 
Pa  .  In  recording  church.  State,  and  private 
records  of  their  history  are  spare  to  the  point 
of  inccmpletlon.  On  the  ether  hand,  some 
of  the  accounts  which  were  recorded  in  colo- 
nial times  not  only  reported  different  ver- 
sions of  the  same  event,  but  also  overlapped 
almost  to  a  pxjlnt  of  confusion.  Significantly, 
however,  all  extant  records  of  these  adven- 
tures agreed  at  least  on  the  point  that  a 
Negro  on  some  sort  of  heroic  adventure,  dis- 
tlngxilshed  himself  on  this  mountain  range 
Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  we  have 
not  found  this  history-making  adventure 
connected  with  any  account  recording  the 
colonial  development  of  Pennsylvania.  Nor 
have  we  located  any  record  of  these  expedl- 

'W.  H.  Koontz.  E.  Howard  Blackburn  and 
WlUlam  H.  Welfley.  History  of  Bedford  and 
Somerset  Counties.  Pa.  Vol.  n.  p.  63. 

•  Writer's  Program.  Pennsylvania — A  Guide 
to  the  Keystone  State,  p.  553. 

Writers  Program.  Maryland^A  Guide  to 
the  Old  Line  State,  pp.  343-4. 


tlons  summarized  or  pointed  out  In  any  his- 
torical account  of  Somerset  County.  Pa. 

Negro  Mountain  Is  located  between  the 
Allegheny  and  the  Laurel  Hill  MounUins. 
It  constitutes  a  considerable  elevation  run- 
ning In  from  the  State  of  Maryland  through 
nearly  half  of  Somerset  County  and  forms 
a  dividing  ridge  for  the  surrounding  waters. 
Prior  to  1749,  this  area  seemed  to  have  been 
untrodden  by  the  foot  of  white  men.  Then, 
Christopher  Gist,'-  an  agent  of  the  Ohio  com- 
pany and  a  surveyor  from  North  Carolina. 
Journeyed  to  this  region  to  discover  these 
lands  and  chose  the  southern  route  which 
was  known  as  Nemacolln's  trail.  On  tills 
adventure  however,  he  merely  skirted  this 
mountain  range.  Nevertheless,  this  trail 
later  became  the  shortest  distance  between 
the  Atlantic  settlements  and  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Soon  thereafter  (1754).  Lt.  George  Washing- 
ton •  who  was  stationed  at  Wills  Creek 
(Cumberland.  Md.l  In  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  occupy  the  forks  of  the  Ohio 
(Pittsburgh*  was  credited  with  cutting  the 
road,  later  known  as  Braddcck's  road, 
through  the  southwest  part  of  Somerset 
County,  approximately  where  U.  S.  No.  40 
is  now  contructed.  In  doing  so.  Washington 
also  circumvented  the  mountainous  plateau 
which  was  later  called  Negro  Mountain. 
In  both  of  these  Instances,  roads  were  con- 
structed along  the  natural  routes — paths 
which  had  been  blazed  by  the  Indians.  His- 
torical accounts,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
vague  and  uncertain  about  the  precise  time 
Turkeyfoot  Road  was  laid  out — the  road 
leading  to  Elk  Lick,  Pa.,  and  over  Negro 
Mountain. 

Four  other  mountains  are  located  In  Somer- 
set County  as  follows:  (li  the  Great  Alle- 
gheny forming  the  boundary  of  the  county 
on  the  northeast  and  passing  through  the 
southeastern  part;  (2)  the  Little  Allegheny 
forming  the  southeastern  boundary;  (3»  the 
Savage  Mountain  on  the  southeast  ijetween 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Allegheny;  and  the 
Laurel  Hill  Mountain  forming  the  western 
boundary.  As  a  result  of  these  physical  char- 
acteristics providing  excellent  water  supply 
and  drainage,  it  is  said  that  few  counties  ot 
Pennsylvania  are  better  watered.  The  entire 
region  has  superior  grazing  land  consisting 
chiefly  of  loam.  It  Is  said  that  the  finest  but- 
ter In  the  world — known  as  glade  butter — Is 
made  In  this  area.'  Somerset  County  is  also 
known  for  Its  remarkable  beauty,  its  pic- 
turesque nooks  and  its  changeable  climate. 
Frost,  for  instance  is  not  uncommon  In  June 
and  early  September.'  So  Impressed  was  the 
poet  Riley  with  Its  topography  that  he  was 
inspired  to  miae  as  follows: 

"  'Mongst  the  Hills  of  Somerset 
Wist  I  was  a-roamlng  yet 
My  feet  wont  get  usen  to 
Thesie  low  lands  I'm  tromping  through— 
Up  there  where  the  mountain  air 
Could  reach  out  and  katch  me  there 
Snatch  my  breath  away  and  then 
•Rensh  and  give  It  back  again 
Fresh  as  dew  and  smellin'  of 
The  old  pinks  I  ust  to  love.' ' 
One  of  Pennsylvania's  primary  forest  fire 
towers  is  situated  on  Negro  Mountain."     It 
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was  erected  in  1921  by  the  department  of 
forests  and  waters  on  a  ground  elevation 
of  3.190  feet  above  sea  level,  the  highest 
altitude  of  all  the  116  ot>6ervatlon  towers 
In  Pennsylvania.  All  of  these  towers  are 
sciategically  situated  throughout  the  State, 
but  Negro  Mountain  tower,  60  feet  high, 
commands  a  view  of  thotisands  of  acres  of 
woodl.ind  In  Somerset  and  adjacent  counties. 
Together,  they  serve  as  a  unique  system  of 
protection  against  forest  fires  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mount  Davis."  the  highest  point  In  Som- 
erset County,  as  well  as  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Is  also  situated  on  Negro 
Mountain— 3.212  feet  above  sea  level  Here 
a  recreation  park  was  elected  during  the 
years  1933-38  and  used  as  a  CCC  camp. 
During  that  period  a  log  cabin  was  built 
and  maintained  during  the  summer  months 
for  the  convenience  of  travelers.  At  one 
time  the  Information  was  widely  known  that 
this  cabin  could  be  occupied  without  cost 
for  a  day  and  a  night  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis. 

Early  settlements  were  attempted  near 
Negro  Moimtaln  in  this  area  known  as 
Turkeyfoot,  by  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey  pioneers,  but  most  of  the  settlers  ex- 
cept the  Germans  were  dispersed  by  Indians 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Even  today, 
the  num'oer  of  inhabitants  of  this  area  is 
small — In  fact,  the  entire  population  of  Som- 
erset  County  was  only  84.957  in  1940.  of  whom 
only  167  were  classified  as  Negroes."  Ad- 
mittedly, It  Is  not  known  whether  the  Negro 
after  whom  this  mountain  is  named  wai 
one  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  county  or 
whether  he  migrated  or  was  brought  to  the 
county  by  his  master  or  owner,  but  he  de- 
serves some  honor  and  should  be  proudly 
called,  like  its  other  inhabitants  one  of  the 
"frosty  sons  of  thunder." "  The  constitu- 
ents of  Somerset  County  In  particular  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  In  general  will  do 
well  to  claim  this  unknown  Negro  as  one  of 
their  valiant  sons.  No  one  can  deny  that  he 
distinguished  himself  on  the  "roof  garden 
of  Pennsylvania."  And  although  the  appro- 
priate marker — Negro  Mountain— has  t)een 
placed  at  the  peak  of  this  plateau  and  the 
highest  fire  tower  In  the  State  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  as  Negro  Mountain 
Tower,  too  few  persons  know  why  these 
laurels  were  given.  Truly,  it  may  be  said  also 
that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 
And  finally  a  toast  offered  on  another  oc- 
casion by  William  Lyman,  of  Pottsville.  Pa.. 
may  serve  as  a  fitting  eulogy  for  this  un- 
known Negro  and  enable  us  to  end  appropri- 
ately this  account,  as  follows: 

Old  Pennsylvania,  her  sons  like  her  soil, 
rcugh  inside,  but  solid  stuff  within,  plenty 
of  coal  to  warm  her  friends,  plenty  of  iron 
to  cool  her  enemies. 
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ilT«r  Mtml&lstmtlcms  &lao  bav*  b«cn  mIto- 
cated 

All    bc«tM:h««   of   orfanlSMl   labor   In   the 

MorUilrest  tavor  CVA.     So  do  the  two  largest 

itlnc    organlzatlona.    the    Grant;e    and    the 

Parmera' Union      The  Democratic  Party,  once 

•omewhat    reluctant,    supports    the    project 

vltbout  reaervatlon.  now  that  the  President 

has  mad*  it  an  objectiva  of  hla  accond  term. 

Indeed,   party  committees   in   Portland   and 

Seattle,  gtvan  their  choice  of  a  wide  variety 

ol    Democratic    speakers    fur    Jefferson    D.ty 

banquets,  quickly   united  on   Senator   Estts 

Kcrstma.  of  Tenneaaee.  and  insisted  that  be 

Ulk  about  TVA 

The  Republican  Party  ts  alined  nearly  as 
aolldly  in  opposition.  Even  before  the  Presi- 
dents  bill  took  final  form,  the  OOP  Oov- 
tmon  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Idnho 
haM  a  conference  at  Pocatelio  and  conuud- 
ed  the  region  could  best  be  served  by  ex- 
isting agencies  By  this  Is  meant  a  quartet 
consisting  of  the  Corpe  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
•r  Administration  and  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

However,  the  quartet  does  not  always  smg 
In  harmony.  Dr  Paul  J  Raver.  BonneviUe 
chief  and  former  Illinois  State  commerce 
coouBlailoner.  Is  on  record  for  C\'A.  The 
SBflneen  and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  have 
formed  a  Northwest  Interagency  Oommltt«« 
t«Binlsoent  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  in  tha 
Mtaaeurl  Valley,  yet  these  two  temporary 
allies  have  not  settled  their  quarrel  over 
which  should  coixstruct  the  Hell's  Canyon 
Dam  on  the  .Snake  River,  main  tributary  of 
the   Columbia. 

Furthermore,  biologists  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  charging  that  Army  pro- 
pnaals  for  a  scrlea  of  navigation  projects  on 
the  Snake  could  mean  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  •15.000.000  annual  Chinook  sal- 
mon runs. 
mcmcATioit  or  crroaT  has  become  a  fine  sxt 

Along  the  Columbia's  picturesque  1.200- 
xmle  course,  duplication  of  governmental 
liniu  has  become  a  fine  art.  Three  separate 
agencies  are  directly  Involved  In  the  opera- 
tion of  Bonneville  Dam.  The  Army  engi- 
neers hare  charge  of  the  physical  functions. 
BTich  as  the  ship  locks  and  powerhotise.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  in  turn, 
whotoaalaa  the  energy  produced  under  Army 
Bupervlslon.  And  the  Pish  and  Wllcillfe  Serv- 
ice advises  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
$8,000,000  salmon  ladders  and  elevators. 

Upstream  on  the  same  transmission  net- 
work, another  Influence  Is  added— the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  which  manages  the 
world's  largest  generating  plant  at  Grand 
Coulae.  An  exchange  of  orders  among  these 
bunaiu  is  required  when  more  power  Is 
naeded  on  the  aso.OOO-volt  lines  to  the  fac- 
tory at  Hanford  producing  plutonlum  238 
for  atomic  energy.  It  took  several  days  of 
Interagency  memorandums  to  float  free  a 
wheat  bance  Imp&led  on  rocks  at  low  water. 
midway  between  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee. 

This  sort  of  confusion  la  cited  by  Senator 
Mscifi^soN  and  Congresamen  Jackbon  and 
Mrrcanx  as  the  most  pressing  argument  for 
CVA.  They  have  as  a  prominent  ally  Sen- 
ator JAMia  K.  MnaaT,  liootana's  73-year- 
old  Democrat,  who  hopes  sotnadjiy  to  sa« 
both  CVA  and  MVA  functioning  In  the  two 
great  watersheds  which  divide  his  State. 

The  first  break  in  the  straight  party  di- 
Tlaion  on  the  issue  of  CVA  occurred  recently 
when  43-year-old  Habit  P.  Caik.  flamboyant 
BapuMlcan  Senator  from  Washington,  sur- 
prtitaigly  Joined  In  sponsorship  of  the  admin- 
istration's bllL  This  astounded  friend  no  lees 
than  foe,  for  Caof  bas  Wsn  hostile  to  virtually 
every  objective  of  the  DsanociatK  rsflme. 
Adversaries  of  CVA  obviously  wars  caucht  off 


CVA's     rsfiooal     adherents     Immadlatelj 
•lalmed  Caw  «ras  getting  on  the  bandwagon, 
ktor  Cain  never  Introduced  a  Truman 
before,  so  this  shows  bow  popular 
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he  people."  said  Ronald  K.  Jones. 
<>reg..  Psrmers'  Union  president 
of  the  League  for  CVA. 

alliances  have  taken   place 
;o  stave  off  CVA.    Appearing  l>€- 
ee  of  the  Oregon  State  Legls- 
tlon  from  the  Portland  Cham- 
praised  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
and  tirged  that  It  be  left 
marketing  Columbia  River  water 
the  State  Grange  pointed  out 
late  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
of the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
In  1938.  the  Portland  Chamber 
sent  a  delegation  3.000  miles 
1  Capital  In  an  attempt  to  de- 
1.     This  delegation   wanted 
neers  to  rule  power  sales. 
ai:i  advance  is  suggested  in  the 
elopment    of    the    Northwest," 
Tompkins.  Willamette  Valley 
who  is  master  of  the  Oregon, 
resisting    the    progress    ask 
for  the  Army  engineers.    Yet 
enow  accurately  that  the  Army 
failed    utterly    in    checking 
Willamette  Valley." 
some  local  differences  are  vlsl- 
bill  of  the  Truman  admlnistra- 
closely  the  route  pioneered  on 
side  of  the  continent,  in  the 
Tennessee  River. 

each  paid  917,500  annu- 
lave  sovereignty  over  the  project. 
be  appointed  by   the  President 
by  the  Senate.    Labor,  Indus- 
would  t>e  represented  on 
boards.     Western  water  rights 
pf'otected;   this  means  CVA  could 
between  a  rancher  and  his  con- 
Tt  water  from  a  tributary  of  the 
Irrigation.     Immense  areas  of 
are  sagebrush  uplands.    They 
4rops  only   when   threaded    with 
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of   the   Columbia   encom- 
square  mile*,  compared  with 
by  the  Tennessee.     The  Co- 
down  to  the  ocean  160.000.000 
water:  this  exceeds  by  four  times 
discharge    of    the    Tennessee, 
the    Columbia,    champing    in 
locks  within  its  valley  40  per- 
he  potential  hydroelectric  power 
States. 
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last  lingering  headwaters  of 

rise  at  nearly  10.000  feet  and 

way  to  the  brackish  tides  of 

It  is  the  Nation's  greatest  stream 

ion  of  kilowatts.    Its  ultimate 

25.000.000.     The   Tennessee   and 

on  the  other  hand,  are  limited 

output   of    approximately 


Northwest   Development   As- 

the  principal  organization  devot- 

( aergies  to  denunciation  of  CVA. 

Include  leading  figures  In  busl- 

ustry.    Appearing  before  leglsla- 

ofBcials  of  the  group  have 

reveal  their  specific  sources  of 


Sonneville  officials  maintain  that 

ce  of  the  development  assocla- 

stenu  from  private  utility  cor- 

In   1944  and   1947.  according  to 

qaxeltlne,  director  of  information 

the  Pacific  Northwest  Devel- 

ion  received  substantial  con- 

the  Washington  Water  Power 

fower  Co..  Northwestern  Klectrlc 

Portland  General  Klectrlc  Co. 

speaker  appearing  imder  the 

association  baa  been  a  novelist 

Ormand  Case.     A  few  years 

wrote   River   of   the   West,   a 

uact  about  ths  Colvuubia  paid 


Case 


for  by  the  Pacific  Power  A  Light  Co.  Ur. 
Case  denounces  tbe  CVA  bill  as  "socialtsm,** 
and  predicts  that  two  of  the  three  directors 
appointed  by  President  Truman  may  be 
Henry  Wallace  and  Olfk  Tatlob.  the  recent 
candidates  of  the  Progressive  party  in  the 
national  election. 

This  has  Impelled  James  T.  Marr.  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  State  Pederatlon  of  Labor,  to 
comment  that  Mr.  Case  evidently  is  still 
writing  fiction. 

Utility  companies  In  the  region  are  worried. 
Their  lobbyists  stormed  the  recent  Irgislatlve 
sessions  of  Washington  and  Oregon  to  In- 
veigh against  CVA  memorials.  For  many 
years  private  power  corporations  in  the 
Northwest  have  been  fighting  a  rear-guard 
action  In  opposition  to  strong  public-own- 
ership sentiment.  Only  last  week  the  City 
Council  of  Tacoma  adopted  an  order  for  con- 
demnation of  nearly  25  percent  of  the  gen- 
erating capacity  of  the  $144,000,000  Pv.get 
Sound  Power  tt  Light  Co. 

Prank  McLaughlin,  president  of  Puget 
Sound  Power  ft  Light,  has  called  the  Tacoma 
order  the  most  destructive  of  private  Ijusl- 
ness  ever  issued  in  the  States  of  W2,ihIngton. 
Since  1944  the  company  has  'oeen  the  victim 
of  successful  condemnation  suits  by  public- 
utility  districts  Ui  five  counties.  In  addition, 
the  recent  Washington  legislature  enacted  a 
State  power  authority  bill  giving  the  districts 
the  right  to  acquire  private-utility  property 
through  negotiation. 

This  Is  the  emotional  atmosphere  In  which 
the  struggle  ever  CVA  Is  being  waged. 
Power-company  executives  publicly  tell  men 
In  other  Industrial  activity,  "If  we  go,  youll 
be  next." 

Despite  this  approach.  CVA  Is  winning 
converts  among  conservative  ranks.  E.  B. 
MacNaughton.  68-ycar-old  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland, 
told  a  rural  audience  in  recent  days  that  "the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  Columbia  Valley  Authority  similar  to 
TVA." 

MacNaughton  pointed  out  that  many  lead- 
ing businessmen  were  opposed  during  the 
1930's  to  the  construction  of  the  great  dams 
at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  "We  were 
all  wrong,"  he  confessed.  "Where  would  we 
have  been  In  the  war  without  these  splendid 
projects?" 

MacNaughton  also  Is  president  of  ths 
Oregonion  Publishing  Co..  and  this  domi- 
nant Republican  paper  In  Oregon,  once 
hostile  to  CVA.  has  editorially  admitted  that 
some  form  of  CVA  is  essential  to  end  the 
bickering  and  confusion  among  competing 
Federal  bureaus  on  the  Columbia.  The 
Oregonian  has  been  particularly  critical  of 
the  lack  of  a  unified  plan  from  the  Army 
engineers  for  protecting  fish  runs  on  the 
Snake  and  Salmon  Rivers  of  Idaho,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  Chlnooks  now  seek  spawning 
grounds. 

KANCHEaS  WANT    WAlTK OTHERS,   LOW   mUGBT 

KATES 

Sentiment  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
people  on  CVA  Is  still  dlfHcult  to  assay.  A 
multitude  of  conflicting  Interests  is  In- 
volved. 

Ranchers  in  the  mountain  glens  of  Mon- 
tana are  more  concerned  over  the  use  of 
water  at  home  for  reclamation  than  in  in- 
creasing the  output  of  dams  far  downstream. 
This  is  why  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam  rises 
now  near  the  source  of  the  Flathead  River 
system,  practically  in  the  lee  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide.  In  fact,  as  Lewis  and  Clark 
discovered  145  years  ago,  the  Missotirl  and 
the  Columbia  are  nurtured  on  opposite 
slopes  of  the  same  mountain  ridge. 

Nearly  a  thousand  miles  separate  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  from  the  Columbia's  white- 
capped  union  with  the  sea.  Over  much  of 
this  vast  ares,  power  is  the  principal  Issus. 
New  Industries  are  needed  to  absorb  thou- 
sands of  newcomers  from  the  East  and 
Middle   West.     With   neither   oU   wells   nor 
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coal  mines,  the  region  possesses  only  a 
single  energy  base — hydroelectrlclty. 

Yet,  In  the  fanning  valleys  power  it  sec- 
ondary. Irrigation  reigns  paramount.  The 
sagebrush  desert  will  blossom  like  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  if  It  is  watered  generously  12 
months  of  the  year. 

In  the  long  slot  of  the  Columbia  Gorge, 
towns  have  protested  for  decades  against 
exorbitant  freight  rates.  Today  barges  can 
ascend  the  river  into  the  heart  of  the  In- 
land Empire,  a  feat  made  possible  by  the 
world's  highest  lift  docks  at  Bonneville.  Rail 
charges  have  been  driven  downward.  But 
at  the  brackish  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  nav- 
igation Is  anathema.  The  fisherfolk,  many 
of  them  of  Finnish  or  Norwegian  descent, 
fear  that  such  apparatus  as  locks  portends 
the  doom  of  the  salmon. 

Proponents  of  CVA  are  stressing  the  pres- 
ent reliance  of  the  Northwest  on  one  Indus- 
try— lumber.  Seventy-one  cents  out  of  every 
Oregon  pay-roll  dollar  originate  in  forest 
products.  An  ominous  warning  from  Lyle 
F.  Watts.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  points  out  that  half  the  sawmills  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  only  suflBclent 
timber  for  another  8  or  10  years  of  cutting  at 
the  current  pace.  Ghost  towns  and  meas- 
ureless hillsides  of  sttmips  are  the  possible 
future. 

Representative  MrrcHELL  contends  that 
only  CVA  can  assure  sufficient  power  pro- 
duction to  provide  alternative  sources  of 
employment. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  a 
splendid  speech  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
Ralph  R.  Will,  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Agriculture,  en- 
titled "Conservation  and  Development  of 
Our  Land  and  Water  Resources": 

It  is  my  privilege  to  express  to  this  con- 
vention of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  the  deep  Interest  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  work  of  your  organiza- 
tion. W^e  are  aware  of  the  Important  service 
your  progressive  group  has  rendered  through 
the  years  in  helping  to  fcrmtilate  and  Im- 
plement our  modern  concept  of  land  and 
water  use  and  conservation. 

Within  the  past  decade  or  so  we  have  seen  a 
remarkable  broadening  of  the  interests  of 
organizations  and  individuals  in  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  conservation  of  otir 
natural  resources.  No  longer  do  we  think  in 
terms  of  flood  control  alone,  or  of  navigation 
alone,  or  of  any  other  single  phase  of  resource 
development.  We  think,  rather,  in  terms  of 
broad  multiple-piupose  programs  because  we 
realize  that  all  phases  of  such  programs  are 
Interdependent  and  that  their  ultimate  suc- 
cess depends  upon  a  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated, and  unified  approach.  This  principle 
has  been  eloquently  set  forth  by  eminent  au- 
thorities and  I  mention  it  here  as  a  premise 
to  my  remarks  rather  than  as  a  point  to  be 
argued  and  substantiated.  What  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  today  is  the  impact  of  these 
modsrn  concepts  and  their  resultant  demands 
upon  the  public  agencies,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     I  want  to  tell 


you  something  about  our  current  problems  In 
program  administration  and  about  what  we 
are  doing  to  meet  those  problems.  Also  I 
want  to  ask  your  advice. 

With  regard  to  land  and  water  resotirces. 
the  basic  purpose  in  the  Department,  as  set 
forth  in  legislation,  is  to  serve  agriculture 
and  the  Nation  In  ways  that  will  help  ( 1 )  to 
provide  adequate  production  of  farm,  range, 
and  forest  products.  (2)  to  conserve  re- 
sources, and  (3)  to  assist  in  controlling 
floods.  Fulfillment  of  this  broad  purpose,  or 
any  of  Its  three  facets,  depends  ( 1 )  upon  close 
coordination  of  the  Department's  work  with 
that  of  other  Federal  agencies.  (2)  on  Fed- 
eral cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies, 
and  (3)  most  Important  of  all.  on  working 
with  the  people,  particularly  private  ope- 
rators, who  control  and  use  land  and  water 
resources. 

A  little  later  I  will  discuss  interagency 
relationships  and  problems  and  what  is  being 
done  about  them.  But  first  I  wish  brlefiy  to 
discuss  the  Importance  of  our  departmental 
relationships  vrlth  farmers,  ranchers,  forest 
operators,  and  other  land  operators. 

Under  our  pattern  of  private  ownership 
and  operation,  which  has  values  Important 
to  our  society,  the  primary  factor  In  deter- 
mining how  agricultural  resources  will  be 
utilized  and  conserved  is  the  farmer.  Gov- 
ernmental programs  of  service  should  assist. 
Influence.  r.nd  facilitate  his  operations,  and 
not  control  or  dominate  them.  Under  this 
principle,  public  agencies  cannot  install 
their  programs  in  the  sense  that  the  engi- 
neering agencies  Install  physical  Improve- 
ments in  rivers  and  harbors.  Only  in  the 
sense  that  agricultural  programs  are  accepted 
by  the  farmers  on  a  belief  among  them  that 
conservation  measures  are  practical  on  their 
individual  farms  and  essential  to  farm  pros- 
perity and  well-being,  will  these  programs  be 
successful.  Needless  to  say,  the  manage- 
ment of  public  lands  is  Important,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  watersheds.  But  the 
efficacy  of  management  policies  on  public 
lands  depends  largely  and  properly  tif>on  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  private 
operators  who  use  these  and  adjacent 
resources. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  1948 
report,  said.  In  part:  "Conservation  of  agri- 
cultural resources  is  an  integral  part  of  agri- 
culture as  a  whole  and  cannot  be  treated  as 
a  separate  problem.  Conservation  empha- 
sizes long-run  needs  such  as  depend  for  their 
ftilfiUment  partly  on  day-to-day  farming  op- 
erations. The  farm.er  has  only  one  farming 
operation  in  which  he  mtist  take  care  of  his 
financial  needs  and  at  the  same  time  do 
what  he  can  to  conserve  soU  and  water.  He 
cannot  have  two  operations,  one  for  produc- 
tion and  one  for  conservation.  Govern- 
mental programs  in  support  of  this  farming 
op)eratlon  must  recognize  varied  demands 
upon  the  farmer.  They  must  coordinate  re- 
search, education,  technical  aid,  and  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  never-ending  task  of 
establishing  goals  adjusted  properly  for  pro- 
duction combined  with  conservation." 

In  this  fashion  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  nailed  down  the  principle  of  in- 
separability of  agrictiltural  production  and 
conservation,  with  the  attendant  proposi- 
tion that  governmental  programs  for  soU  and 
water  conservation  depend  primarily  for  their 
application  upon  the  proper  utili2ation  of 
crop  lands,  ranges,  and  forests  by  private 
operators. 

As  you  will  observe,  the  Secretary  has 
stressed  the  need  for  a  properly  balanced 
program  of  work.  This  Is  a  problem  in  pro- 
gram coordination  both  among  and  within 
various  Federal  agencies.  There  is  need  for 
broadly  coordinated  governmental  action  to 
meet  the  needs  of  general  resource  develop- 
ment; and  there  is  a  parallel  need  for  co- 
ordination within  the  special  field  of  agrl- 
culttiral  development.  Agriculture  Itself,  as 
a  multipurpose   endeavor,   requires   several 


kinds  of  governmental  aid.  We  cannot  rely 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  upon 
any  one  type  of  service  or  any  one  Depart- 
ment agency.  The  farmer  has  one  compre- 
hensive farming  operation  put  together  out 
of  many  parts.  Likewise,  the  Department 
must  have  one  coordinated  program,  put  to- 
gether out  of  numerous  types  of  service  to 
land  users. 

I  will  mention  Just  a  few  of  the  things 
vt  are  doing  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  help  in  conserving  land  and  water 
resources.  I  will  not  try  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count; that  was  done  effectively  by  members 
of  the  Department  who  appeared  before  this 
body  last  year  and  the  year  before.  Their 
reports  are  In  your  records.  I  will  simply 
offer  a  brief  progress  report  on  some  of  our 
current  efforts. 

Intense  public  Interest  In  rivers  and  their 
watersheds  in  recent  years  has  developed  a 
strong  drive  toward  resource  conservation 
and  development  on  a  river  basin  basis. 
This  trend  has  necessitated  some  new  think- 
ing and  administrative  practice  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Otir  programs 
are  established  for  the  most  part  on  a  na- 
tional functional  basis.  The  past  few  years, 
however,  have  seen  marked  progress  toward 
the  coordination  of  these  programs  so  as  to 
make  them  serve  the  needs  of  particular 
river  basin  areas  where  special  resource  de- 
velopment undertakings  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  adapt  agricultural 
programs  to  special  river-basin  needs.  Com- 
pletelv  to  re^onalize  national  agrictiltural 
programs  for  production  and  conservation 
would  not  be  advisable  as  there  are  Impor- 
tant overriding  national  Interests  to  be 
served.  The  modem  economy  with  its  wide 
and  close  Integration  contains  many  com- 
ponent parts  that  are  highly  interdependent. 
National  safety  and  well-being  call  lor  Na- 
tion-wide agrlctilttiral  programs  to  assure 
adequate  food  along  with  proper  conserva- 
tion of  resources.  The  Dejiartment  has  tra- 
ditionally pursued  a  decentralized  adminis- 
trative program;  It  has  worked  virlth  and 
through  State  agencies  and  local  farmers' 
groups.  Local  as  well  as  natlonsd  Interests 
have  been  served  in  this  way  and  the  admin- 
istration has  been  improved.  But  control  has 
remained  to  hold  general  i>olicles  in  line  with 
general  or  national  safety  and  prosperity. 
Specifically  the  adaptation  of  the  Depart- 
ment's work  to  the  needs  of  specially  author- 
ized river-basin  programs  has  Involved  syste- 
matic effort  to  safeguard  national  interests 
and  objectives. 

To  more  fully  give  you  the  Department's 
views  on  the  question  of  developing  river 
basin  programs  and  to  tell  you  more  about 
what  the  Department  is  currently  doing 
about  the  matter.  I  quote  further  from  the 
1948  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire, 
as  follows: 

"The  Department  favors  mtiltipurpose  de- 
velopment of  an  area  or  region.  It  partici- 
pates for  this  purpose  in  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral interagency  River  Basin  Committee  and 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  River  Basin  Com- 
mittees. •  •  •  In  the  Missouri  Basin  the 
committee  •  •  •  has  detailed  plans  for 
the  comprehensive  development  of  both  land 
and  water  resources.  A  program  covering  the 
activities  of  all  the  partlclpatUig  agencies 
calls  for  an  acceleration  of  regular  agricul- 
tural activities  by  various  Federal  and  State 
agencies  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the 
stream  engineering  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  •  •  • 
Nine  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  agricultural  and  forestry  agen- 
cies of  the  States  have  pooled  knowledge  and 
technical  resources  to  prepare  s  comprehen- 
sive agricultural  plan  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  which  will  Integrate  the  activities  of 
all  these  agencies  to  develop,  utiliae,  and 
conserv**   the   agrictUtural  resources   of   the 
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bttdn.  Tlve  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  pro- 
inot«  a  ktabic  and  prcwperous  agriculture,  to 
OOBMTV*  and  improve  soil.  buUd  up  aDd  pro- 
tect foraat  resources,  enlarge  and  tmprovs 
the  farm  plant  tl\rough  Irrigation  and  drain- 
age.  reduce  flood  and  sediment  damiiges,  en- 
hance recrsatlon.  and  help  to  protect  and 
restore  flab  and  wildlife." 

I  dwell  on  this  special  effort  In  the  llls- 
■ourl  Baaln  becaua*  alaUar  rlver-basln  pro- 
grams eventually  may  oover  other  parts  of 
the  country.    Largely  without  precedent,  and 
requiring   not  only   a  plan   but   techniques 
and  procedures  (or  the  creation  of  a  plan. 
our  work  in  the  Ulseourl  River  Basin  should 
btaiM  a  new  trail  for  agricultural  counter- 
parts to  the  authorised  Pick-Sloan  engineer- 
ing program  and  similar  programs  now  being 
formulated    In    other    basins.     The   Depart- 
msnt  of  Agriculture  assumes  that  waters  In 
the  river  channels  and  the  lands  of  the  water- 
ah«ds  stK>ukl  be  developed  together.    While 
the  piopossd  agricultural  program  i^an  for 
the    Missouri    Basin    will    complement    and 
support  the  river-channel  engineering  pro- 
gram. It  alao  constitutes  a  coordinate  and 
JusUfled   part  of   the   over-all   development 
effort, 

Tbs  Department  of  Agriculture  sees  need 
for  a  comprehensive  agricultural  program 
phase  In  other  river  basins  that  may  become 
the  soeiie  of  broad  mulUpurpose  develop- 
ments. In  all  river-basin  programs  up  to 
now.  the  agricultural  and  forestry  land-use 
phase  has  luifortunately  lagged  t>ehlnd  the 
river -channel  improvement  phase.  This  de- 
flciency.  apparent  to  all  careful  observers, 
constitutes  the  principal  weakness  in  the 
carrying  out  of  resource  development  work 
through  the  existing  functional  .i^encles  of 
Oovoument.  The  problem  Is  to  eliminate 
this  weakness  without  at  the  same  time 
causing  some  other,  possibly  worse,  defect. 

BxisUng  Federal  and  State  agrlcultiiral 
i^nclas  should  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  thalr  phsnss  of  comprehensive  resource 
dSTStopmsnt  work  through  the  agriculture 
pattam  sstabUshsd  for  the  Missouri  Basin. 
Agricultural  agencies  would  perform  tor  the 
most  part  the  same  kinds  of  services  which 
they  usually  perform.  The  distinctive  new 
feature  would  be  an  adaptation  of  the  agri- 
cultural functions  to  particular  basin  needs 
and  to  the  schedule  of  channel  improvements. 
This  would  mean  increased  public  expendi- 
tures In  the  Immediate  future;  but  It  would 
promise  an  adequate  return  eventually  on 
the  public  investment. 

Progrsss  in  developing  the  agricultural 
program  for  the  Missouri  Basin  has  encoun- 
tered problems  and  obstacles,  most  of  them 
Inherent  In  the  exlstljig  authorisations  and 
Some  of  these  handicaps  re- 
\,  but  they  are  not  Insurmountable.  Otir 
plan  for  the  Missouri  Basin,  after  1  year's 
Intensive  work.  Is  now  near  completion.  It 
will  soon  be  ready  for  submission  to  the 
gOTcmors  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  SUtes. 
to  the  ButJsret  Bureau,  to  other  interested 
Mdsral  agencies  for  review  and  comment. 
and  subsequently  to  the  Congress  for  final 
consideration. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  only  s  few  of  the  ss- 
pects  oX  this  broad  subject.  The  delegates 
to  this  convention  are  well  Informed  as  to 
Its  general  nature.  Nevertheless.  I  hope  that 
ths  account  I  have  given  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  concept  of  Its  task  will  have 
a  vasfui  concrete  appllcatioo  to  the  con- 
vantloo's  work  and  discussions.  Permit  ms 
to  say  again,  we  are  all  in  just  the  early 
•Ugss  of  this  endsavor  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tmlty.  on  behalf  of  the  Dspartment  at  Agri- 
culture, to  solicit  the  support  and  sufS**' 
tlons  of  your  organisation  and  Its  mesabsrs 
with  rsgard  to  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  Is  ths 
Department  s  slncsiw  4lsatre  to  make  lu  serv- 
laaa  sOacUvs.  t*>  the  fuUsst  possible  cxUnt  In 
tiM  copssrvatton  and  dsvakipment  of  our 
laiMl  and  water  resources. 
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under  leave 
RiCORO,  I 
Lindsay,  an 
titled  "The 
.situated  in 
gressional 

I  Prom  the 


Mr.     Speaker, 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
iiiclude  an  article  by  Arnett  G. 
eminent  Negro  scholar.  en- 
Story  of  Negro  Mountain." 
Somerset  County  in  my  con- 
<  istrict: 


]  legro  History  Btilletln  of  April 
1949) 
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Amett  O.  Lindsay) 

ago,  our  attention  was  attracted 

'  Negro  Mountain"  at  the  peak  of 

ger  tly   sloping   plateau   on   United 

High\  ray  No.  40.  4  miles  north  of  the 

1  llxon's  line  or  approximately  70 

southeast  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     So  In- 

«'e  by  the  sign  that  we  lingered 

township.  Elk  Lick.  Pa.,  for  an 

during  which  we  Inquired  of 

the  plateau  was  called  Negro 


moi  e 


A  few  yean 

to  the  sign  " 
a  brofKl 
States 
Mason  and 
miles 

trlgued  were 
In  the  neareit 
hour  CH- 
Its  settlers 
Mountain. 

Surprlsin^y 
origin  of  th 
satisfactory 
Could  It  be 
muntty  tradition 
Or  was  this 
trite  saying 
sylvania  hat 
tl  at  few  people 
curiosity, 
arous«'d ;    we 
available  ev 
the   name  t 
known  mountain 

Had  some 
this  mounti  in? 
was  his  namp 
honor?    We 
tlons  by  firs 
mission  era 
Negro  Mountain 
In  reply 
heard  from 


vhy 


however,   no   one   knew   the 

provocative  name;  at  least,  no 

explanation    was    forth  :oming. 

that  this  bit  of  history  or  com- 

had  been  entirely  forgotten? 

In  further  substantiation  of  the 

In  historical  circles  that  "Penn- 

everythlng.  but  the  difficulty  is 

know  where  to  And  it"?     Our 

4eedle-s     to     say,     was     fxirther 

determined  then   to  locate  all 

dence  tearing  on  the  origin  of 

this  not  new  but  too  little- 


some  hlstor  cal 


V. 


not  been 

Negro  slave 
eliug  west 
highway    ( 
when    it    1 
mountain, 
range,  they 
dlans.    The 
his  own  lif< 
others  coulf 
selves  and 
on  the  spot 
was  af  terwai 
later.  Negro 

This  inf 
after  with 
set  Ooimty. 
There,  were 
with  the 
One  was  In 
report 
other  two 
ent 

by  or  was 
On  further 
that  several 
muntty 
naming   of 
sources  wen 


adventu  res 
tie 
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1947. 
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Negro  distinguished  himself  on 
When  did  It  occur?    What 
?    What  adventure  merited  this 
lought  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
addrei^sing  a  letter  to  the  corn- 
Somerset  County.  Pa  ,  In  which 
Is  located.     One  of  them 
that  "the  name,  as  I  have 
Kome  person  or  perhaps  read  in 
account,  but  which  I  have 
to  locate  today  came  from  a 
}f  some  Virginian  who  was  trav- 
I'er  what   is  now   the  national 
8.  No.  40)    in   the  early   days 
ks    Braddock's    road    over     the 
Cta    the   top  of   this   mountain 
vere  surprised  by  a  band  of  In- 
Negro,  at  a  risk  which  cost  him 
held  off  the  Indians  until  the 
get  in  position  to  defend  them- 
r^pulse  the  sttack.    He  was  burled 
where  he  fell  and  the  mountain 
called  the  Negro  mountain  or 
Mountain. 

tlon  was  checked  soon  there- 
local  history  records  of  Somcr- 
Pa.,  In  the  Library  of  Congress, 
found  three  accounts  concerned 
nfmlng  of  this  mountain  range, 
substantial  agreement  with  the 
by  the  commissioner;    the 
s(t»imt8.  however,  recited  differ- 
of  a  Msgro  who  was  owned 
companion  of  white  hunters, 
inquiry,  also  we  were  Informed 
Interesting   legends   and  com- 
persist     regarding     ths 
Negro   Mountain.     AH   of    these 
agreed,  however,  on  the  point 


tlie 


fuml  shed 


tra  cU  tlons 


Johnson.  Lsttsr.  February  17, 


~^that  some  Negro  distinguished  himself  either 
In  a  heroic  attack  against  the  Indians  or  on 
some  sort  of  hunting  adventure.  A  mors 
complete  version  of  the  account  related  abovt 
by  the  commissioner  recorded  the  fearless 
adventure  of  Capt.  Andrew  Friend,'  pioneer 
hunter  and  Indian  fighter  who  migrated 
from  Virginia  to  this  (Turkeyfoot)  area  and 
whose  exploits  rivaled  those  of  Davy  Crocket! 
or  Daniel  Boone.  The  story  told  how  Cap- 
tain Friend,  Imbued  with  the  "westward  ho" 
spirit,  frequently  went  on  hunting  expedi- 
tions Into  the  western  wilderness  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  returned  as  often  as  the  pro* 
verbial  postman.  It  wa«  Captain  Friend's 
custom  to  journey  with  other  settlers  as  fat 
as  the  meeting  of  three  rivers  in  search  of 
deer,  elk,  panthers,  wild  turkeys,  and  other 
animals.  They  were  reputed  to  be  much 
more  adventurous  than  any  other  hunters  in 
the  area.  Invariably,  Captain  Friend  took 
his  faithful  Negro  slave  on  such  expeditions. 
This  account  stated  further  that  the  hunt- 
ing party  set  out  on  one  of  these  trips  not 
only  to  hunt  wild  animals,  but  also  to  ex- 
plore the  surrounding  countryside.  They 
proceeded  therefore  at  great  peril  to  Fort 
Cumberland  which,  at  that  time  was  quite 
an  advanced  frontier  settlement  and  In  a 
region  forbidden  to  white  men.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  expedition  occurred  doubt- 
less during  the  period  of  the  French  occu- 
pation of  this  territory — a  time  when  the 
Indians  were  decidedly  hostile  to  any  further 
encroachment  on  their  lands. 

This  account  related  that  Captain  Friend, 
Accompanied  by  his  Negro  slave  and  one  of 
his  white  companions,  whose  life  Friend  had 
on  a  former  occasion  saved,  were  attacked  on 
their  return  by  a  considerable  number  of 
savages.  Where  the  attack  began  is  not  re- 
corded, but  it  Is  believed  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  from  the  peak  of  this 
mountain  range,  during  the  withdrawal  from 
which  they  encountered  a  still  larger  number 
of  Indians.  In  this  engagement,  the  Negro 
slave,  equipped  like  his  companions  with 
hatchet,  tomahawk,  and  other  hunting 
weapons  of  that  era.  displayed  "great  bravery" 
In  repelling  the  Indians. 

This  Negro  was  described  as  a  powerful 
man  and  of  gigantic  stature.  He  held  off  the 
Indians  as  long  as  he  could,  falling  back 
only  when  compelled  to  do  so.  His  com- 
panions also  defended  their  positions,  but 
they  too  retreated  strategically  Late  one 
evening,  however,  the  Negro  slave  was  mor- 
tally wounded  far  up  the  mountain.  Captain 
Friend  and  his  previously  befriended  com- 
panion attempted  to  carry  the  slave  from 
this  dangerous  peak  to  a  less  conspinjoua 
section  of  the  mountain  range,  but  his  huge 
body  could  not  be  easily  handled.  They  suc- 
ceeded finally  In  pulling  him  off  the  main 
trail  where  they  sheltered  him  during  the 
night  from  the  Indians  and  the  Inclement 
weather  In  a  hastily  prepared  chestnut  log. 
The  Negro,  however,  aware  of  his  serioiis 
condition,  urged  Captain  Friend  and  com- 
panion to  continue  their  retreat,  but  they 
refused  to  desert  him.  Instead,  they  con- 
cealed themselves  In  the  dense  underbrush 
off  the  main  trail.  Before  daylight  the 
Negro  In  great  pain  died,  but  to  his  com- 
panions he  was  merely  absent  in  body  but 
present  In  spirit.  With  hatchets  and  axes 
a  grave  therefore  was  quickly  improvised  In 
the  bottom  of  a  hole  left  by  the  roots  of  a 
fallen  tree  In  which  this  Negro  slave  was 
reverently  burled  on  the  mountain  range. 
Neither  the  name  of  Captain  Friend's  com- 
panion nor  that  of  his  Netro  slave  Is  recorded. 
But  In  appM-eciation  of  the  heroic  and  faith- 
ful service  of  their  deceased  companion,  this 
account  concluded  that  the  mountain  was 
thereafter  called  Negro  Mountain.  Captain 
Friend  and  his  companion  reached  Fort 
Cumberland  In  safety,  but  they  had  learned 

*W  H.  Koontz.  K.  Howard  Blackburn,  and 
WUllam  H.  Welflcy.  History  of  Bedford  and 
•omerset  Counties,  Pa.  Vol.  II.  pp.  39-M. 
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that  the  blood  of  all  brave  men  is  of  one 
coliir. 

Another  account  •  related  the  story  of  a 
different  owner  of  a  Negro — a  hunter  named 
Jacob  Castleman  who  maintained  a  camp 
near  the  town  of  Meyersdale.  Pa.  In  this 
camp,  Castleman  after  whom  the  Casileman 
River  takes  Its  name,  kept  a  Negro  servant 
who  was  said  to  have  been  "almost  as  expert 
a  woodsman  as  was  his  master" — a  man 
after  his  own  heart.  On  one  occasion  long 
before  settlers  had  come  into  this  area — 
thU  Negro  was  sent  along  with  a  neighbor- 
ing hunter  on  an  errand  to  the  Turkeyfoot 
region.  There,  a  band  of  Indians,  doubtless 
under  the  leadership  of  Pon^lac,  succeeded 
in  separating  these  two  hunters.  In  a  heroic 
effort  to  carry  out  their  mission  the  Negro 
was  pursued  up  the  mountain,  whereas  his 
companion  was  chased  toward  the  river. 
And  although  this  Negro  was  never  heard  of 
afterward,  the  story  stated  that  he  was  killed 
on  this  mountain.  Nor  was  It  definitely 
known  what  happened  to  his  companion,  but 
it  was  believed  that  he  escaped.  The  ac- 
count concluded  nonetheless  that  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  skill  and  bravery  of  this  Negro 
servant,  the  plateau  from  that  time  on  was 
called  Negro  Mountain. 

Stiil  another  account  •  briefly  recorded  the 
bold  adventure  of  a  Maryland  hunting  party 
which  included  a  giant  Negro.  This  man 
displayed  unusual  bravery  on  the  mountain 
range  under  discussion,  but  was  killed  after 
he  led  a  devastating  attack  against  the  In- 
dians. This  battle  occurred  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  was  fought 
under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Thomas  Cresap. 
This  account  also  concluded  that  in  appre- 
ciation of  a  Negro's  bravery  his  comrades 
named  the  plateau  Negro  Mountain. 

In  addition  to  these  accounts,  each  telling 
of  a  different  adventure  about  a  Negro,  sev- 
eral traditions  persist,  especially  the  fre- 
quently heard  but  unauthentlcated  one.  that 
the  name  of  this  mountain  stems  from  Its 
strategic  location  as  an  Underground  Rail- 
road Station — 4  miles  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line — and  was  well  known  as  a 
refuge  for  runaway  slaves.  But  the  slaves 
bicter  struggle  for  freedom  In  which  the 
"Cuderground  Railroad  conductors"  played 
a  major  part,  reached  its  climax  several 
decades  after  the  aforementioned  expedi- 
tions. 

It  IS  not  our  purpose  here  to  evaluate  these 
conflicting  accounts  and  unsubstantiated 
traditions  nor  to  appraise  their  relative  his- 
torical merits.  And  although  traditions 
which  are  handed  down  by  earlier  genera - 
tioris  are  Important  aids  to  history,  their 
claims  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  before 
they  are  serloxisly  considered  or  Incorporated 
Into  the  community  s  history.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  their  use  of  the  quill  and 
Inkpot,  the  early  settlers  of  Somerset  County. 
Pa.,  in  recording  church.  State,  and  private 
records  of  their  history  are  spare  to  the  point 
of  inccmpletlon.  On  the  ether  hand,  some 
of  the  accounts  which  were  recorded  in  colo- 
nial times  not  only  reported  different  ver- 
sions of  the  same  event,  but  also  overlapped 
almost  to  a  point  of  confusion.  Significantly. 
however,  all  extant  records  of  these  adven- 
tures agreed  at  least  on  the  point  that  a 
Negro  on  some  sort  of  heroic  adventure,  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  this  mountain  range 
Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  we  have 
not  found  this  history-making  adventure 
connected  with  any  account  recording  the 
colonial  development  of  Pennsylvania.  Nor 
have  we  located  any  record  of  these  expedl- 

'W.  H.  Koontz.  E.  Howard  Blackburn  and 
William  H.  Welfley,  History  of  Bedford  and 
Somerset  Counties.  Pa.  Vol.  H.  p.  63. 

•  Writers  Program.  Pennsylvania — A  Guide 
to  the  Keystone  State,  p.  853. 

Writer's  Program,  Maryland — A  Guide  to 
Uie  Old  Llxie  State,  pp.  3^-4. 


tlons  summarized  or  pointed  out  in  any  his- 
torical account  of  Somerset  County,  Pa. 

Negro  Mountain  Is  located  between  the 
Allegheny  and  the  Laurel  Hill  Mountains. 
It  constitutes  a  considerable  elevation  run- 
ning in  from  the  State  of  Maryland  through 
nearly  half  of  Somerset  County  and  forms 
a  dividing  ridge  for  the  surrounding  waters. 
Prior  to  1749,  this  area  seemed  to  have  been 
untrodden  by  the  foot  of  white  men.  Then. 
Christopher  Gist,'  an  agent  of  the  Ohio  com- 
pany and  a  surveyor  from  North  Carolina, 
journeyed  to  this  region  to  discover  these 
lands  and  chose  the  southern  route  which 
was  known  as  Nemacolin's  trail.  On  this 
adventure  however,  he  merely  skirted  this 
mountain  range.  Nevertheless,  this  trail 
later  became  the  shortest  distance  between 
the  Atlantic  settlements  and  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Soon  thereafter  (1754).  Lt.  George  Washing- 
ton •  who  was  stationed  at  Wills  Creek 
(Cumberland.  Md.i  in  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  occupy  the  forks  of  the  Ohio 
(Pittsburgh  I  was  credited  with  cutting  the 
road,  later  known  as  Braddock's  road, 
through  the  southwest  part  of  Somerset 
County,  approximately  where  U.  S.  No.  40 
Is  now  contructed.  In  doing  so.  Washington 
also  circumvented  the  mountainous  plateau 
which  was  later  called  Negro  Mountain. 
In  both  of  these  instances,  roads  were  con- 
structed along  the  natural  routes — paths 
which  had  been  blazed  by  the  Indians.  His- 
torical accounts,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
vague  and  uncertain  about  the  precise  time 
Turkeyfoot  Road  was  laid  out — the  road 
leading  to  Elk  Lick,  Pa.,  and  over  Negro 
Mountain. 

Four  other  mountains  are  located  In  Somer- 
set County  as  follows ;  ( 1 1  the  Great  Alle- 
gheny forming  the  boundary  of  the  county 
on  the  northeast  and  passing  through  the 
southeastern  part;  (2(  the  Little  Allegheny 
forming  the  southeastern  boundary;  (3i  the 
Savage  Mountain  on  the  southeast  between 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Allegheny;  and  the 
Laurel  Hill  Mountain  forming  the  western 
boundary.  As  a  result  of  these  physical  char- 
acteristics providing  excellent  water  supply 
and  drainage,  it  is  said  that  few  counties  ol 
Pennsylvania  are  better  watered.  The  entire 
region  has  superior  grazing  land  consisting 
chiefly  of  Icam.  It  Is  .said  that  the  flnest  but- 
ter In  the  world — known  as  glade  butter — is 
made  In  this  area."  Somerset  County  is  also 
known  for  its  remarkable  beauty,  its  pic- 
turesque nooks  and  Its  changeable  climate. 
Frost,  for  instance  is  not  uncommon  In  June 
and  early  September.'  So  Impressed  was  the 
poet  Riley  with  Its  topography  that  he  was 
inspired  to  muse  as  follows : 

"  'Mongst  the  Hills  of  Somerset 
Wist  I  was  a-roaming  yet 
My  feet  wont  get  usen  to 
These  low  lands  I'm  tromping  through— 
Up  there  where  the  mountain  air 
Could  reach  cut  and  katch  me  there 
Snatch  my  breath  away  and  then 
•Rensh  and  give  It  back  again 
Fresh  as  dew  and  smellin'  of 
The  old  pinks  I  ust  to  love."  » 
One  of  Pennsylvania's  primary  forest  fire 
towers  is  situated  on  Negro  Mountain."    It 
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was  erected  In  1921  by  the  department  of 
forests  and  waters  on  a  ground  elevation 
of  3.190  feet  above  sea  level,  the  highest 
altitude  of  all  the  116  observation  towers 
In  Pennsylvania.  All  of  these  towers  are 
strategically  situated  throughout  the  State. 
but  Negro  Mountain  tower.  60  feet  high, 
commands  a  view  of  thousands  of  acres  cf 
woodland  In  Somerset  and  adjacent  counties. 
Together,  they  serve  as  a  unique  system  of 
protection  against  forest  flres  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mount  Davis."  the  highest  point  in  Som- 
erset County,  as  well  as  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  also  situated  on  Negro 
Mountain — 3,212  feet  above  sea  level  Here 
a  recreation  park  was  erected  during  ths 
years  1933-38  and  used  as  a  CCC  camp. 
During  that  period  a  log  cabin  was  built 
and  maintained  during  the  summer  months 
for  the  convenience  of  travelers.  At  one 
time  the  Information  was  widely  known  that 
this  cabin  could  be  occupied  without  cost 
for  a  day  and  a  night  on  a  first  come,  flra>t 
served  basis. 

Early  settlements  were  attempted  near 
Negro  Mountain  In  this  area  known  as 
Turkeyfoot,  by  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey  pioneers,  but  most  of  the  settlers  ex- 
cept the  Germans  were  dispersed  by  Indians 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Even  today. 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  area  is 
small — in  fact,  the  entire  population  of  Som- 
erset County  was  only  84.957  in  1940.  of  whom 
only  167  were  classified  as  Negroes. «  Ad- 
mittedly, it  Is  not  known  whether  the  Negro 
after  whom  this  mountain  la  named  waj 
one  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  county  or 
whether  he  migrated  or  was  brought  to  the 
county  by  his  master  or  owner,  but  he  de- 
serves some  honor  and  should  be  proudly 
called,  like  its  other  inhabitants  one  of  the 
"frosty  sons  of  thunder."  '^  The  constitu- 
ents of  Somerset  County  In  particular  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  In  general  will  do 
well  to  claim  this  unknown  Negro  as  one  of 
their  valiant  sons.  No  one  can  deny  that  he 
distinguished  himself  on  the  "roof  garden 
of  Pennsylvania."  And  although  the  appro- 
priate marker — Negro  Mountain— has  been 
placed  at  the  i>eak  of  this  plateau  and  ths 
highest  fire  tower  In  the  State  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  as  Negro  Mountain 
Tower,  too  tew  jjersons  know  why  these 
laurels  were  given.  Truly.  It  may  be  said  also 
that  he  laid  dowii  his  life  for  his  friends. 
And  finally  a  toast  offered  on  another  oc- 
casion by  William  Lyman,  of  PottsvUle,  P*.. 
may  serve  as  a  fitting  eulogy  for  this  im- 
known  Negro  and  enable  us  to  end  appropri- 
ately this  account,  as  follows: 

Old  Pennsylvania,  her  sons  like  her  soil, 
rough  inside,  but  solid  stuff  within,  plenty 
of  coal  to  warm  her  friends,  plenty  of  Iron 
to  cooi  her  enemies. 
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or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVB3 

Thursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 


■  Ibid  ,  p.  240. 
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the  Atlantic  News-Telefr»ph  of  May  1, 

tT»   TO    TOfJ 

TiM  finjoiclal  futiira  of  the  Matton  Is  up 
to  tbe  IcdlTldiuU  citizen.  If  he  1«  carelcM 
where  Federal  spendinf  U  concerned,  the 
Consrem  which  rcpreeents  him  and  reftects 
his  attitude*,  will  he  equally  careless  with 
Its  spending.  If  the  Indlridual  clttsen  de- 
mands a  strict  accounting  and  a  dollar's 
full  value  for  every  dollar  spent,  the  Con- 
gress wUl  In  time  become  equally  careful 
about  lU  spending 

There  are  evJd*ncf«  on  every  hand  which 
point  both  to  the  need  for  curtailment  ol 
^Hteral  spending  and  ths  opportunities  to 
do  so  The  Hoover  Commission  has  pointed 
(Nit  to  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
possibilities  for  savings  which  wotUd  elimi- 
nate the  threatening  deficit  If  put  Into  effect 
•t  once.  If  a  stmUar  program  were  to  be 
ptstntftd  to  the  average  buuliiiMBiin  in  con- 
nection with  h.ts  btislness.  he  would  not 
hesitate  a  minute  to  put  It  Into  effect  Hot 
so  with  Government  The  Federal  spending 
bodies  have  to  conslorr  the  angles.  If  they 
cut  spending,  they  make  enemies.  Strong 
exi«ml«B  tn  the  right  quarters  can  mean  po- 
litical death  So,  If  a  government  Is  to  put 
through  economies,  tt  must  l>e  Impressed 
upon  those  In  suthorlty  that  the  majority 
wanu  eoonomy. 

This  U  not  easy  to  do.  for  there  are  few 
p*opl«  with  the  courage  to  fight  Federal 
tptiv<ir>g  which  benefits  them  or  their  com- 
mimity.  DntU  people  develop  this  covirage. 
tjT'Vti^g  win  continue,  for  If  spending  is 
to  bs  curtailed,  everyone  must  sacrifice  In 
the  mattsr  of  Federal  aid  for  his  favorite 
project 

Bowever.  there  arc  signs  that  point  to  a 
growing  desire  fur  economy — both  In  Con- 
grMs  and  among  the  clttxcns  of  the  Isnd. 
The  debt  is  so  huge  that  some  people  are 
growing  (earful  of  the  economic  couse- 
quenoes  of  siich  a  weight  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Nation  The  threatening  deficit  is 
causing  others  to  worry.  With  some  pressure 
from  the  people  right  now.  savings  might  be 
accomplished.  Kvery  citizen  can  help  by 
demanding  •cooomy  ot  his  representatives 
and  by  oot  dematwUng  Federal  cash  for 
everything  which  he  vanu  or  his  community 
would  like  to  have. 


Canaecticvt  Valley  Uaifie^  Planniaf  and 
DcTclopmeat  Admiaittration 


Mesdvfd  by  this  atsemblp: 

Whereas  the  trentcndous  loMMs  to  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  lu  environs,  and  the  Nation 
from  floods  and  pollution  and  from  the  fail- 
ure to  develop  to  the  fullest  the  potentlalltls* 
or  the  Connects  •nit  River  and  tu  tribtttMlM 
for   power   production,   city   supply. 


tlonal.  and  oiher  purposes,  and  the  attendant 
an ;  industrial  losses,  are  matters 
cnowledge;  and 
Whereas  t  Khniques  of  governmental  ad- 
ministration for  the  multipurpose  develop- 
ment of  rlvirr  valleys  have  now  been  thor- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  1HPIW8ENTATIVW 

Thursday   May  26.  1949 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  . 
RccoRD.  I  iosert  herewith  a  resolution  by 
the  Aiuieinbly  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut petitioning  the  Congress  to  estab- 
Uill  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  a  unified 
pluming  ai)d  development  administra- 
tion. This  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
ige  of  H  R.  4701.  which  I  have 
luced. 


oughly  tried 
the  country. 


Resolved. 
transmitted 


and  tested  in  various  areas  of 
and  with  the  most  conspicuous 
and  endurln  i  success  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley :  Now,  ti:  eref ore,  be  It 

itesofeed  J  y  tfits  senate,  That  it  urge  the 
Jic  United  States  to  take  meas- 
ures with  tl  e  greatest  dispatch  to  establish 
in  the  Conni  ictlcut  Valley  a  unified  planning 
and  developfient  administration  like  thst  of 
Valley  Authority  adapted  as 
local  conditions  may  require  to  promote  the 
greatest  wea  th  and  prosperity  of  the  region 
and  the  Nation:  and  be  it  further 

list  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statt  s  and  to  all  Senators  and  Rep- 
I  (or  the  State  of  Connecticut  now 
serving  in  tl  e  National  Congress. 

Given  unc  er  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
State,  this  1  ith  day  of  llarch.  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  19(9 

CHzsm  BowLJS. 

Governor. 


AdmiasioD 
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HON 


IN  THE  E  OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurxday.  May  26,  1949 


llT     DSAB 

present  to 
by  the  I 
N.  J  .  at  th^ 
day.  May 
hundred 
adoption  of 

As  one 
to  provide 
try  of  the 
oa  the 
sirous  also 
now  in  otir 
thslr  native 
domination 
tsstlmony 

With 
kowskt  snd 
tMlleve  ms 
Very 


tie 

League 
thi' 
21, 
an  I 


wio 

tJT 


AllUd 


sveif 


sponso-ed 


We 

a  fierce  lovi 
among  Ood 
rally 

ciettss  of 
1948.  In 
fifty-eighth 
the  Polish 
mark  in 
llcly  proclsl^ 
effort  to 
way  of  life: 


to  United  States  of  Stateless 
Palish  Soldiers 


GORDON  CANFIELD 


OF    NEW   JC&SET 


my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
the  following  letter  and 


Mr.  CM  FIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex  ;end 
cao.  I  incHide 
resolution: 

Mat  26,    1949. 

Miss    PKANCiB    T.    MATKOW51U. 

Secretaty.  League  of  Polvsh,  Societies, 
PatfTson.  N.  J. 

Pbahcis;    I    have    been   glad    to 

Hovise  the  resolutions  adopted 

of  Polish  Societies  of  Paterson, 

mass  rally  in  Paterson.  Satur- 

1940.  in  observance  of  the  one 

fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 

the  Polish  constitution. 

is  supporting  the  movement 

the  admission  into  our  cuun- 

st^teless  Polish  soldiers  who  fought 

side  during  World  Wsr  II,  de- 

rf  aaalsting  those  Polish  seamen 

country  who  cannot  retxirn  to 

land  because  of  ths  Communist 

I  am   very   glad  to  have   this 


(ocxl  wish  for  you.  Mr,  Slera- 
my  othsr  friends  of  tb«  league. 


fncerely  yotirs. 

OoasoM  Canfisld. 
Member  of  Congren$, 


Amert;an  citizens  of  Polish  origin,  with 

for  freedom,   snd  for  dsctncy 

rearing  men.  gathered  at  a  mass 

by  the  League  of  Polish  8o- 

N    J..  Saturdsy  May  31. 

of  the  one  hundred  and 

anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 

Constitution,  which  set  a  new 

liberalism  In  Europe,  do  hereby  pub- 

thst  we  shall  extend  our  every 

and  promote  our  American 

Therefore  be  It 


P)  terson. 
otMTvance 


prv(  lerve 


Resolved,  That  we  strenuously  urge  the  Im- 
mediate adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  a  taw  to  provide  for  ths 
legal  entry  of  all  Polish  seamen  who  are  pres- 
ently in  this  country  and  who  have  fled  from 
their  ships  because  of  Imminent  threats  of 
being  returned  to  communistic  Poland;  and 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
be  amended  to  provide  for  the  admission  Into 
this  country  of  the  30.000  stateless  Polish 
soldiers  who  fought  so  gallantly  and  for  the 
common  good  of  all  mankind  on  the  allied 
side  when  their  own  cause  was  lost;  have 
earned  this  priority  without  regard  to  quota 
restrictions;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b« 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Senator  H.  Alexandef 
Smith.  Senator  Robert  C,  Hendrickson.  Con- 
gressnuin  Gordon  Canfleld.  and  to  the  presa 
Akthont    SisaAKOwsKi. 

President. 
Pkances  Matkowski. 

Secretarjf. 


Frankfurter,  Niles,  Laski:  Three 
Kind — Common  Background  Is 
WiBf  Forum 


of   a 
Left- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  ILLINO'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRES 
Thursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une under  date  of  May  22.  1949,  It  was 
written  by  Mr,  Walter  Trohan.  dj.'=tin- 
guished  newspaperman  and  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une Press  Service.  The  recent  history 
of  American  Government  and  its  cur- 
rent trend  make  Mr,  Trohans  article  a 
timelyrevelatlon  of  common  background 
for  certain  leaders  who  have  exerted 
and  continue  to  exert  powerful  Influence. 
Mr.  Trohan's  report  Is  worthy  of  reading 
and  reflection  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress dedicated  to  the  task  of  preserving 
the  traditional  freedoms  of  the  Ameri- 
can system. 
PtAJinjUKTaa.    Nais,    Laski:     Tnan    or    a 

Kino — Cosimom  Backgbouwd  Is  Lcrr-Wma 

PoatJM 

( By  Walter  Trohan ) 

WASMiNOToM.  May  23.— Three  men.  who 
play  a  major  role  In  ruling  America  and 
Britain  from  behind  the  scenes,  have  a  com- 
mon background  of  mors  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  a  Boaton  left-wing  forum. 

The  men  are  Supreme  Coiirt  Justict  Felix 
Frankfurter,  White  Hous*  Administrative  Aa- 
olstant  David  K.  NUes,  and  Harold  Laski, 
British  Labor  Party  offlclal. 

The  forum  is  ths  Ford  Hall  Fortmi.  which 
was  launched  In  1908  by  the  Boston  Baptist 
Social  Union  under  terms  of  the  will  of  Oan« 
lei  Sharp  Ford,  owner  of  the  magazine. 
Youth's  Companion.  The  union  withdrew 
Onancial  aid  from  the  forum  in  1938,  necessi- 
tating reorganlaatlou  of  the  forum. 
LAaKXLcmnus  orraw 

NUes,  who  had  directed  the  forum  for 
years,  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  1938 
organisation  and  atlll  plays  a  part  in  the 
Xorum.    frankfurter  and  Laski  wvra  lecturers 
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at  the  forum.  Laski  appeared  frequently 
from  1918  to  1930  when  he  was  visiting  pro- 
fe»or  at  HsuTfard,  where  Frankfurter  taught 
law.  Frankfurter  la  a  member  of  the  forum's 
general  council. 

Through  the  forum  Laski  expounded  hla 
planned  economy,  Inctilcatlng  Nlles  and 
Frankfurter  with  what  has  since  become 
British  socialism.  Laski  was  one  of  the  hand- 
ful of  British  Socialists,  organized  in  the 
Fabian  Society,  who  set  out  to  capture  the 
British  Government  years  ago. 

Part  of  the  program  of  the  British  Social- 
ists was  to  captTire  labor  unions  by  infiltra- 
tion and  to  attract  Influential  intellectuals. 
The  strategy  worked  so  successfully  that  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I  Laborltes  won  the 
Government  and  swallowed  up  the  old  Lib- 
eral Party.  Conservatives  wrested  control 
from  the  Laborltes.  After  World  War  II  the 
Laborltes  returned  to  power. 

THEOaiXS    ARE    ADOPTXO 

In  his  forum  lectures  Laski  advanced 
theories  which  have  since  become  New  Deal 
doctrine.  He  taught  American  left  wingers 
how  to  bore  Into  the  Demo<iratlc  Party  and 
Into  labor. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  one  wing  of  New 
Dealers  has  been  active  In  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  which  they  feel  may 
well  become  the  American  Fabian  Society. 
This  group  IS  followmg  the  British 's  society's 
pattern  and  hopes  some  day  to  control  the 
United  States. 

Last  month  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  school 
committee  barred  Laski  from  speaking  In  a 
public  school  hall  on  the  ground  that  he  Is 
pro-Communist,  anti-Catholic,  and  antl- 
rellgious. 

Laski  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  United 
States,  On  these  trips  he  confers  regularly 
with  Prankfiu-ter  and  plots  strategy  of  world 
socialism. 

rKANKTTJKTKH'S  INFLUINCB 

Frankfurter,  one  of  Laski 's  most  enthusias- 
tic converts,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  behind-the-scenes  figures  In  the 
United  States.  The  late  Gen.  Hugh  S.  John- 
son characterized  him  as  "the  most  Influen- 
tial single  individual  In  the  United  States." 

Frankfurter  had  tremendous  influence  on 
the  late  President  Roosevelt.  Johnson  said 
the  Vienna-born  law  professor  was  powerful 
because  he  engineered  one  of  "the  cleverest 
infiltrations  (of  purposeful  officials)  in  the 
history  of  oiu  country." 

Hundreds  of  graduates  of  Frankfurter's 
law  classes  were  given  top-ranking  Jobs  in 
the  Government.  Thousands  of  others  had 
lesser  posts.  All  were  crusaders  for  Laski 
socialism  throtigh  the  latter's  disciple,  Frank- 
furter. Johnson  called  these  proteges  the 
Happy  Hot  Dogs. 

In  his  forum  lectures  Frankfurter  cham- 
pioned Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  Communists  who 
were  tried  for  murder  and  executed.  He 
lengthened  his  lectures  Into  a  book  in  which 
he  declared  the  political  beliefs  of  the  man 
hod  been  permitted  to  prejudice  their  chance 
for  a  fair  trial. 

At  the  time.  Frankfurter  wiis  actlva  In  the 
fortun,  the  late  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt warned  the  American  people  that  Frank- 
furter was  taking  a  CommunUt  attitude 
"fraught  with  mischief  to  thU  country."  The 
WAriiing  was  sounded  in  an  open  letter  to 
Frankfurter,  published  on  December  19,  1917. 

Theodora  Roosevelt  wrote  that  Frankfur- 
ter, then  counsel  to  President  Wilson's  medi- 
ation commission  on  Tom  Mooney,  Commu- 
nist who  served  33  years  in  prison  for  the 
1918  San  Francisco  Preparedness  Day  bomb- 
ing, had  taken  an  attlttide  "which  seems  to 
me  to  be  fundamentally  that  of  TroUky  and 
the  other  BoUhevlk  leaders  In  Russia." 
AOMOxs  sovirr  xxFiaiMairr 
At  the  time  the  late  President  was  writing, 
Laski  and  Frankfurter  were  active  together 
In  the  forum.    Laski,  professor  of  political 


science  at  London  University,  has  long  been 
an  admirer  of  the  Soviet  experiment.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  frequently  said  that  the  war 
was  an  opportunity  for  social  revolution  in 
England.  This  opportunity  was  realized  to 
the  Labor  Party  victory. 

Frankfurter,  who  regards  Laski  as  his  po- 
litical mentor,  is  still  a  power  In  America. 
His  closest  friend  Is  State  Secretary  Acheson. 
The  two  walk  and  talk  together  every  morn- 
ing. 

He  exerts  strong  influence  on  the  Whlta 
House  through  Nlles.  Frankfurter  got  Nlles 
into  the  Federal  scene  as  WPA  representative 
In  Boston.  The  Justice  sold  him  to  the  late 
Harry  Hopkins,  for  years  the  No,  1  White 
House  Intimate  in  the  time  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

NILIS  COMXS  TO   WA8HINCTOW 

Frankfurter  then  brought  NUes  to  Wash- 
ington, introducing  him  to  President  Roose- 
velt as  a  "good  practical  politician."  NUes 
proved  to  be  a  rank  amateur  In  master  mind- 
ing the  Ul -fated  attempt  of  the  White  House 
to  purge  Democratic  Senators  who  opposed 
the  New  Deal  Court-packing  plan.  He  was 
equaUy  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  purge 
prewar  nonlnterventionists  In  the  1943  con- 
gressional primaries. 

NUes  has  the  President's  ear  and  is  con- 
ceded to  exert  great  Influence  for  Frankftirter 
in  the  White  House.  Like  the  Justice,  he 
shuns  the  limelight,  preferring  to  operate 
without  publicity. 


Need  for  Sinflc  Barean  for  Varioas 
Scnrices  to  the  Blind 


Herrinf  or  Faces? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26,  1949 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Mount  Vernon  News  of 
May  16,  1949: 

HExaiifG  oa  rACXS? 

According  to  a  speech  made  In  Congress 
bv  Representative  J.  Haekt  McGREOoa.  of  the 
Seventeenth  Ohio  DUtrlct.  J,  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI,  Is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  are  825,000  American 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  In  thU 
country,  all  potential  spies,  traitors,  or 
saboteurs. 

Pursuing  this  topic,  Mr,  McGtrooa  addMl 
he  had  information  that  8.881  employees  have 
been  dlsmlased  from  the  Federal  service 
within  the  last  few  months  bacauae  they 
failed  to  pass  the  tast  of  loyalty  lavaatlfa- 
tlona. 

The  Investigation  brotight  to  light.  Mr. 
McGaiooa  said,  that  21  personw  auapactad  of 
espionage.  48  Communists,  and  lOf  suapaeted 
of  dubverelon  were  on  the  State  Departmant'a 
pav  roll. 

Yet,  last  fall.  President  Truman  referred 
to  the  congressional  spy  Investigation  aa  a 
"red  herring,"  and  he  has  since  stated  that 
hla  opinion  haa  not  changed. 

The  information  cited  by  Mr,  McOaaooa 
In  this  speech,  and  revelations  that  have  been 
made  in  other  quarters  In  the  matter  of 
Communist  sctlvities  In  this  country  make 
It  appear  as  thoxigh  "red"  should  be  disaaso- 
eUtad  from  the  word  "herring"  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  faces  of  thoee  who  have  con- 
tended that  there  Is  no  menace  In  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  Communists  In  our  mldst-- 
many  of  them,  tt  has  been  proven,  m  a  posi- 
tion to  do  the  covmtry  incalcuUbla  damage. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   DELAWABX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  introduced  a  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  to  the  effect  that  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  should 
be  established  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  single  office  or  bureau  for  services 
to  the  blind. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
various  Federal  programs  for  aiding  the 
blind  are  being  handled  by  nearly  a 
dozen  bureaus  and  agencies. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  has  re- 
spon.sibility  for  the  administration  of  six 
services  to  blind  persons  In  five  depart- 
ments, namely.  Office  of  Education.  Spe- 
cial Services;  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. Public  Assistance  Division;  Em- 
ployment Service.  Department  for  the 
Handicapped;  Office  of  Rehabilitation 
to  which  the  administration  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  has  been  delegated 
in  addition  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act; 
Public  Health  Service  as  concerned  with 
research  as  to  causes  of  blindness  and 
methods  of  preventing  blindness. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  vis- 
ualize the  confusion  that  has  developed 
in  the  minds  of  the  average  blind  person 
seeking  guidance  and  assistance  when 
that  person  makes  an  inquiry  for  help 
from  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and 
does  not  direct  the  inquiry  specifically  to 
one  of  the  five  departments.  This  per- 
son will  begin  to  receive  replies  from  the 
first  unit  to  wtiich  the  inquiry  is  routed, 
and  the  various  replies  will  continue  to 
be  received  several  months  after  the 
inquiry  Is  first  made. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  suppose  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  is  first  directed  by  a  mail 
clerk  to  the  Public  Assistance  Division  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Pamphlets  and  a  letter  will  simply  be 
sent  to  the  individual  with  a  sUtement 
that  the  letter  is  being  forwarded  to  one 
of  the  unitf  In  the  agency  for  such  m- 
formatlon  as  may  be  availabl*.  Dmya 
and  w«eks  may  pass  and  finally  a  letter 
la  rtctived  from  the  OfBce  of  Vocational 
BttekitttAtlon.  also  accompanied  wttb 
pamphlets  and  a  letter,  statmg  that  tt  li 
being  referred  to  one  of  the  other  units, 
Offlce  of  Education,  Employment  Service 
of  Public  Health.  Eventually  this  blind 
person  receives  an  assortment  of  discon- 
nected Government  materials  that  are 
related  to  each  other  only  In  the  fact 
that  the  word  "blind"  Ls  foimd  In  all  of 
them.  If  perchanre  this  person  should 
be  so  unwise  as  to  have  simply  addressed 
the  communication  lo  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice for  the  Blind  m  Washington.  D.  C. 
the  letter  may  land  in  the  Library  of 
Congress;  In  the  Trea.sury  Department; 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 
or  the  Burgeon  Generals  Office  of  the 
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Amy  or  N»vy.  and  eventually  this  per- 
son receives  a  considerable  assortment 
of  referral  letters  and  a  wide  variety  of 
Government  publications.  All  our  social 
agencies  and  blind  persons  themselves 
\7ant  to  avoid  this  confusion  and  un- 
necessary expense. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  has  never  held  a  staff 
meeting  of  the  persons  charged  with 
responsibility  for  services  to  blind  per- 
sons within  that  Agency,  and  there  is 
no  contact  between  ike^  various  de- 
partments that  would  enable  each  ad- 
ministrator to  understand  the  policies 
and  philosophies  of  the  others  in  order 
that  all  senlces  might  be  coordinated 
and  duplication  avoided. 

The  problems  of  persons  going  blind 
constitute  a  major  social  and  economic 
probirm  in  our  country.  I  am  told  that 
30.000  people  are  going  blind  in  our  land 
every  year.  Our  expenditures  for  public 
stance  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  I 
Informed  that  conflicting  points  of 
view  between  the  Public  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration serve  to  neutralize  the  bene- 
fits to  blind  persons  when  applied  to  the 
Individual 

I  concur  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congre«;s  that  bureaucracy  must  not  in- 
crea.se  and  that  the  expense  of  our  Oov- 
emment  ma"^t  be  reduced.  I  believe. 
boweyer,  that  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
bureau  or  cflflce  for  the  blind  In  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  will  reduce  the 
ccst  of  administering  .service  to  blind 
persons  and  will  increase  the  benefits  they 
receive.  At  the  same  time  it  will  elimi- 
nate the  confusion  that  exists  In  the 
minds  of  our  blind  cltl/ens. 

The  Federal  Security  Administrator 
has  authority  to  delegate  the  administra- 
tioo  of  these  various  services  to  any  In- 
dMdtJal  in  the  agency.  Additional  ap- 
fMvprlatlons  for  administration  are  not 
required.  Separate  departments  for  the 
blind  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency  un- 
der the  leadership  of  one  director  having 
responsibility  for  all  services  in  which 
Federal  funds  are  Involved  would  auto- 
matically bring  about  the  coordination 
of  the.«ie  various  services  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  conflicting  administrative  policies. 
I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  sudden  blindness  l.s  a  sufBcient  dis- 
aster in  the  hfe  of  any  person  and  that  an 
intelligent  government  should  not  fur- 
ther confuse  this  person  by  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  services  as  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  have  introduced  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  President  on  this  matter  in- 
stead of  a  bill  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  Congress  Is  about  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  under  certain  condttkms 
to  reorganize  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government.  Con- 
solidation of  the  various  Federal  services 
for  the  blind  will  therefore  be  po.ssible 
through  appropriate  action  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  Therefore,  it  appeared  desir- 
able to  me  to  have  the  President  know 
that  the  Congress  is  d^'sirotis  of  such  con- 
aolidation  of  services,  but  not  to  prescribe 
precisely  how  this  should  be  accom- 
pU&htKl 

I  may  also  add.  lis  Speaker,  that  I 
have  a  very  deep  interest  In  the  blind 
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k  for  the  blind.     This  may  be 

in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact 

ny  privilege  to  be  very  closely 

with  the  executive  secretary 

aware   Commission    for    the 

incidentally,  I  would  like  to 

hetically  that  in  the  State  of 

as  In  several  other  States,  all 

the  blind  are  consolidated  In 

and  the  results  achieved 

arrangement  have  been  re- 

I  am  confident  that  similar 

be  achieved  on  the  Federal 

action  recommended  In  this 

resolution  I  have  introduced 

out. 

further  reference  to  the  exec- 
r  tary  of  the  Delaware  Commis- 
Blind,  let  me  say  that  Dr. 
Cummings  Is  one  of  the  most 
workers  for  the  blind  in  the 
s  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
on  the  subject  of  the  needs 
ind   and   their   rehabilitation, 
an   international   conference 
or  the  physically  handicapped 
it  Mexico  City.     It  was  at  the 
of  the  r>epartment  of  State 
(fummlngs  represented  the  pro- 
workers  for  the  blind  of  the 


S  ates. 

Cufnmings  is  a  graduate  of  the 

of    Delaware,     has    studied 

has  earned  a  doctor  of  phl- 

ree.      Dr.  Cummings  is  the 

resident  of  the  American  A.sso- 

Workers  for  the  Blind,  and, 

er.  D.-.  Cummin-is  ha.s  another 

his  realistic  underi.iandlng  of 

s  and  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

because  Dr.  Cummings  is  total - 

His  achievements.  In  .spite  of 

great  handicap,  are  and  will 

,0  be  an  in.spiration  to  all  who 

bl  idness,  and  to  all  who  know 
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aid 

<  egr 


fo- 


Bdere  They  Go 


ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  MAS&ACHl.S£TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'.  hursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  ]  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  May  24.  1949: 


pro  M 


The 
fense 

la  an  *i\ti^ 
can  oome 

No  probi  I 
mitt«d  h\a 
the  burdeh 
great, 
beiore 
carry  ou  1 
fellow  ci 

Tba 
dowB  upoi 
Tlie  great 
the  war 
he  wUl  be 
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BXTOBX  THXT  CO 


or  the  reason*  why  fMiner  De- 

Secr^tary  Forrestai  was  left  unattended 

Umax  to  a  tragedy  out  of  which 

lome  good. 

Is  needed  why  Ur.  Fon-estal  com- 

Irratlonal  act.     Ue  died  becaiise  of 

of  set  Ting  bis  country  was  too 

Uilfortuuntely,    he    waited    too   long 

dro  }pliig  the  load  which  he  tried  to 

1  is  spare  shoulders  in  behalf  of  his 

tijiens. 

encomiums   which   are   now   raining 

his  memory  will  please  his  family. 

irork  which  he  did  during  and  after 

not  been  overlooked.     In  death. 

remembered. 

an  overburdened  public 

not  the  exception.     One  might 

he  was  the  rule.    A  roll  call  of 


h<  s 


Foriwtal  as 


men  who  tiave  broken  cr  Impaired  ih*lr 
health,  while  trying  to  solve  immense  na- 
tional and  international  problems,  would  b« 
endless. 

To  mind  Immediately  comes  the  names  of 
Cordell  Hull.  James  V.  Byrnes,  Gen.  Bedell 
Smith,  General  Elsenhower,  and  General 
Marshall. 

Likewise,  the  public  wlU  recall  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  the  strenuous  President,  was 
dead  a:  60.  At  the  same  age.  Calvm  CooUdg* 
suddenly  passed  away.  Franklin  D.  Rooee- 
velt  was  but  63  when  he  succumbed  in  ofllce. 
Ex-Senator  David  I.  Walsh  died  before  hi* 
time. 

Currently  In  the  White  House  is  a  President 
who  arises  shortly  after  dawn  and  fills  a  full 
day  with  actiTlty.  His  health  Is  reported  to 
be  excellent.  But  it  can  hardly  continue  to 
be  as  he  maintains  his  present  program,  a 
program  which  the  Office  Imposes  on  btm. 

In  Congress  are  hundreds  of  men  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  labor  harder  at  being  pub- 
lic servants  than  they  ever  would  tn  private 
enterprise.  Lawmaking  Is  nothing  com- 
pare<^  to  the  time  they  give  to  committee 
meetings,  visits  and  letters  from  constitu- 
ents, job  hunting  and  fact  finding  for  voters. 

In  no  less  a  measure  is  the  work  load  given 
to  th?  average  governor,  mayor,  legislator, 
alderman,  city  councilor,  or  selectmen. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  be  at  everyone's  t)eck 
and  call.  They  hsve  little  privacy,  little 
home  life.  But  worst  of  all  Is  the  censure, 
the  criticism,  and  even  the  unfair  vitupera- 
tion they  are  subjected  to  by  the  disgruntled, 
who  expect  miracles  which  they  cannot  work 
themselves,  from  fellow  mortals. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  more  successful  busi- 
nessmen do  not  enter  what  is  called  politics? 
Mr.  Porreetal's  death  will  not  help  things  in 
that  direction. 

But  for  those  who  are  In  It  the  tragic  pass- 
ing emphasizes  that  a  little  more  applati*« 
for  the  public  servant  laboring  around  the 
clock  for  fellow  citizens  would  not  be  amiss — 
especially  whll*  thoa*  servitors  are  aliva. 


The  Victor  Reuther  Sbo«tinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS  * 

or  Mrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSCNTATIVn 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans will  deprecate  this  dreadful  tragedy 
which  has  now  met  the  two  Reuther 
brothers,  Walter  and  Victor.  Our  Fed- 
eral authorities,  notably  the  FBI,  must 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  dL<;cover  their 
assailants.  We  cannot  tolerate  such  acts, 
for  they  Jeopardi2e  the  very  basis  of  our 
freedoms  and  of  our  democratic  sy^^tem. 
Appended  Is  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
from  today's  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

TMX  KSUTHEX  SMOOTINa 

The  nearly  fatal  shot  fired  at  Walter 
Reuther  a  year  ago  has  been  repeated  In 
shockingly  slmUar  circumstances  In  the  at- 
tack upon  his  brother  Victor.  Again  there 
was  the  blast  out  of  the  darkness,  the  lack  of 
any  ostensible  motive,  and  almost  the  only 
clue  a  motor  speeding  a«ay  In  the  Dight. 
The  criminal  responsible  for  the  first  assault 
has  never  been  seized,  and  the  country  is  left 
to  wonder  whether  the  same  person  is  guUty 
of  both,  as  well  as  what'  perverted  feelings 
could  have  bred  so  vicious  and  miserable  a 
deed. 

The  two  brothers  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  passionate  labor  struggles  of 
these  years:  Walter  the  organiser.  tlM  fight- 
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er;  Victor  the  more  studious  of  the  two,  lay- 
ing the  ground  work  of  theory  for  labor's 
drive  and  holding  In  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers tbe  post  of  educational  director.  To- 
gether during  their  travels  as  young  men  they 
formed  the  resolves  which  have  since  guided 
their  careers.  Undoubtedly,  they  have  made 
enemies,  among  the  Communists  and  left 
wingers  whose  defeat  has  been  the  condition 
of  their  rise  to  power,  as  well  as  among  ob- 
scurantist reactionaries.  It  Is  possible  that 
their  assailant  may  be  found  among  such 
extremists:  the  more  natizral  disposition  is 
to  loci  upon  the  shootines  as  the  act  of  some 
Irrational  or  crazed  individual.  The  bitter- 
ness bred  of  Industrial  strife  goes  deep,  yet 
It  »s  imorobable  that  any  minority  could  be 
so  stupid,  to  say  nothing  of  t>elng  so  das- 
tardly, as  to  attempt  systematic  murder. 
There  Is  widespread  sympachy  for  Victor 
Reuther.  and  there  can  be  no  rest  untU  the 
case  is  solved. 


Piunuig  for  Unemployment  Relief 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  from  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator,  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Flem- 
ing, a  reply  to  my  communication  ad- 
dressed to  him  which  requested  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  programs  of  his 
agency  in  view  of  the  increasingly  serious 
unemployment  situation  in  the  Nation. 

General  Fleming  has  outlined  in  his 
reply  the  types  of  program  in  which  he 
l3  most  vitally  interested,  and  which  are 
before  the  Congress,  in  legislative  form. 
While  these  by  no  means  constitute  a 
complete  solution  to  the  problem,  they 
are  an  effort  to  plan  In  advance  for  fu- 
ture economic  dislocation.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  much  of  the  work  can  be  held 
in  a  stand-by  status;  but  I  believe  It  es- 
sential to  give  legislative  acquiescence 
to  the  program  generally. 

General  Fleming  has  broken  down  his 
recommendations  under  headings  of 
"Advance  planning  program."  "Water 
pollution  control  program."  "Advance 
planning  of  Federal  building."  and  "Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program." 

I  feel  that  his  reply  will  be  of  value  to 
the  Members  in  consideration  of  the 
problem  facing  us  and.  for  that  reason. 
I  am  including  l>oth  my  letter  to  him  and 
his  answer: 

Mat  13.  IMS. 
Maj.  Gen.  Phu.!!*  B.  plkbunc. 

Administrator,  Federal  Wprks  Agency, 
Wai»hington.  D.  C. 

DcAB  GcNEmAL  FuMiHQ :  In  time  of  general 
unemployment,  with  a  dire  need  for  work 
facing  cur  population.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  Incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Works 
Afmcy  to  lay  plans  designed  to  accelerate 
employment  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
struct worxh-whUe  projects  In  conformity 
with  the  need  for  the  same. 

There  are  presently  unemployed  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut  tremendous  numbers  of 
people  who  foresee  little  likelihood,  in  the 
ImiiMdiate  future,  of  a  return  to  work.  In- 
<IWCrlal  orders  have  declined  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  and  aa  a  vast  majority  of  our  dtl- 
i«ns  depend  upon  industry  for  their  liveil- 
hocd.  present  conditions  are  alarming. 


Aa  an  agency  properly  concerned  with  a 
Federal  program  of  construction  and  works. 
It  ts  to  be  hoped  that  some  consideration 
has  been  given  to  this  problem  facing  Con- 
necticut and.  I  am  certain,  many  other  areas 
of  our  country. 

I  would  appreciate  being  informed  as  to 
what  action  has  been  taken  administratively 
to  prepare  for  submission  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  for  Federal  works  participation  to  al- 
leviate this  situation. 

If.  to  date,  no  definite  action  has  t>een 
scheduled,  may  I  be  Informed  as  to  what  may 
be  contemplated  along  these  lines  to  cotm- 
teract  the  senoiis  unemployment  now  preva- 
lent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  T.  Pattthson. 
Member  of  Congress. 


WOSKS  Agenct, 
Wmthington.  May  23.  1949. 
Hon.  James  T.  P.MTiasoN, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Deak  Congressman  Pattehson  :  You  are 
correct  In  your  assumption  that  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  should  be  concerned  with  gear- 
ing the  public-works  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment Into  the  employment  cycle.  When  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  was  created  10  years 
ago.  two  of  the  most  Important  organizations 
lncorp>orated  Into  It  were  the  Public  Works 
Administration  and  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon.  Thovigh  I  have  had  the  re- 
sponalblUty  for  the  liquidation  of  those 
agencies,  accomplished  several  years  ago. 
their  original  Inclusion  In  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  makes  It  reasonable  for  you  to  state, 
as  you  do  In  your  recent  letter:  "In  time  of 
general  unemployment,  with  a  dire  need  for 
work  facing  our  poptUatlon.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  Incumbent  upon  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  to  lay  plans  designed  to 
accelerate  employment  and,  at  the  same  time. 
to  construct  wortb-whUe  projects  In  con- 
formity with  the  need  for  the  same." 

While  a  public-works  cotutruction  program 
U  no  cure-all  for  general  and  widespread 
unemployment.  If  It  can  help  to  stabilize  the 
construction  Industry.  It  wUl  have  made  a 
mighty  contribution. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  ths 
current  status  of  plans  for  public- works 
programs  which  might  be  used  to  accelerate 
employment,  let  me  say  that  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  Is  concerned  with  the  follow- 
ing types: 

1.  AOVANCS-PLANNING  PaOCSAM 

Under  title  V  of  the  War  Mobllliatlon  and 
Reconversion  Act  of  1944.  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  was  authorized  to  niake  non-inter- 
est-bearing loans  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  plan  preparation  of  needed  public 
works. 

One  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  induce 
local  governments  to  examine  their  own  ca- 
pacity to  finance  needed  projects  as  well  as 
to  encourage  the  building  up  of  a  reserve 
shelf  of  plans  ready  for  use  when  conditions 
warranted  such  construction. 

When  this  authority  expired  on  Jime  30, 
1947,  advances  of  »5«.000.000  had  been  ap- 
proved for  the  blueprinting  of  nearly  7,000 
State  and  local  public  works  whose  total  cost 
was  estimated  at  $2,566,120,333  of  non-Fed- 
eral funds.  Application  for  some  S3 1.000.- 
000  In  loans  to  plan  projects  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  exceeding  $1,000,000,000  were 
pending  approval. 

The  public  works  being  planned  are  thoae 
most  needed  by  our  communities.  They  are 
of  virtually  every  kind,  except  housing. 
Sewer,  water,  and  sanitation  facilities  pre- 
dominate among  major-project  types,  with 
schools  and  other  educational  facilities  rank- 
ing next  In  volume. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  48  projecu 
with  an  estimated  total  coat  of  $31,500,000 
were  approved.  Advance*  of  $731,000  were 
made  to  plan  theae  projwrta.    As  <rf  March 


31.  1949,  plans  for  33  projecU  to  cost  a  Uttl* 
over  $20,000,000  had  been  coaaptottd  and 
7  projects  to  cost  $3,500,000  had  t>een  put 
under  construction. 

In  Naugatuck  $7,500  was  advanced  to  plan 
a  school  costing  $413,000.  The  pUns  have 
been  completed  and  the  loan  repaid. 

Bills  to  reinstate  this  advance  planning 
pro«"am  are  pending  before  both  the  Senate 
(S.  707»  and  the  House  (H.  R.  3086  >.  They 
would  authorize  appropriations  of  $£0,000,000 
a  year. 

I  have  just  been  advised  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budgat  tiMt  with  certain 
relatively  minor  amendnMBiB  8.  707  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 

It  has  long  been  my  beliet  that  we  need  a 
much  larger  reserve  of  State  and  local  public 
works  than  we  now  have.  Quite  apart  from 
the  possible  need  for  public  works  to  stabi- 
lize the  construction  cycle  and  to  help  bol- 
ster the  business  cycle,  we  need  more  advance 
planning  merely  to  assure  the  wise  selection 
and  orderly  flow  of  public  construction. 

Water-poUution-control   program 

This  program  authorizes  for  each  of  five 
successive  years,  beginning  July  1,  1948.  the 
sum  of  $22,500,000  for  construction  loans  and 
$1,000,000  for  grants  for  planning  to  aid 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  construc- 
tion and  planning  of  needed  sewage-treat- 
ment plants.  So  far  no  money  haa  been  ap- 
propriated for  loans  and  only  $400,000  has 
been  appropriated  for  planning  grants. 

3.     ADVANCE     PtANNINC     OF    rZDBUU.    >UXLlklM<iS 

While  there  has  been  no  concerted  program 
Of  advance  planning  of  projects  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  use  as  a  reserve,  legisla- 
tion is  now  pending  (S.  714)  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Works  Administrator  to 
acquire  sites  and  make  comprehensive  plana 
for  Federal  public  buildings  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. An  appropriation  of  $¥)JKOMO  ki 
authorised  for  this  pxu-poee.  This  ettni  woald 
provide  sites  and  plans  for  construction  to 
cost  about  $450^)00,000.  This  would  give  us 
a  start  on  this  program.  The  bUl  alao  au- 
thorizes $30,000,000  for  major  repairs  to 
Federal  buildings  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia 

8  714  has  passed  the  SenaU  and  a  rule  has 
been  granted  which  should  bring  It  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  tbe  near  future. 

In  thU  connection,  I  might  poUit  out  that 
for  a  number  of  yeara.  both  during  and  since 
World  War  II,  the  normal  program  of  Federal 
building  was  sharply  curtailed  to  give  prior- 
ity to  needed  war  coiistructlon  and  housing. 
The  FWA  now  feels  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  Federal  Government  should  get 
back  Into  a  more  normal  program  calling  for 
about  $75,000,000  in  annual  construction  of 
Federal  buildings. 

t.    nEDKKAL-Am    HICHWAT    FSOCaAM 

Under  this  program  the  sum  of  $450,000.- 
000  in  Federal-aid  funds  Is  authorized  ftw 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1950  and  1951.  This 
program  Is  administered  by  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  of  the  FWA. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  programs,  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  through  Its  constitu- 
ent, the  Bureau  of  Community  Facilities,  la 
constantly  studying  the  employment  possi- 
bUltles  In  public-works  programs  which 
might  take  the  place  of  the  toraxi  PWA  and 
WPA  programs.  A  cadre  of  men  who  are 
famUlar  with  these  programs  Is  carrying  on 
this  study.  Their  number  is  very  limited, 
and  the  Federal  Works  Agency  haa  propoaad 
that  we  be  authorized  to  carry  on  a  contlmi- 
Ing  study  which  would  enable  us  to  main- 
tain an  up-to-date  inventory  of  the  capacity 
to  expand  State  and  local  public  works. 

I  might  alao  add  that  we  are  In  constant 
touch  with  tbe  CouncU  of  Eccoiomlc  Advisers 
on  current  trends  In  the  econ<»&y.  As  you 
may  realise,  an  over-all  approach  k  needed 
to  overcome  eeooomlc  declines.  PabUe  works 
has  an  Important  place  in  that  program.    I 
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wmild  nifgwt  tliftt  th«  pawage  of  tb«  »d- 
vancc  plMintnf  bills  would  b«  a  wise  movt* 
and  vouM  decidedly  aupm^nt  the  volume  of 
worth-wbfle  public  worts  that  could  b«  put 
under  way  rpeedlly  In  caae  at  emergency.  A 
dectelon  to  embark  on  a  wldc-acale  publtc- 
vorka  program  would  bt  •  major  act  of 
Oongrcaa. 

I  appreelat*  your  writing  to  me  on  this 
pnMem  becauae  U  haa  long  been  of  crjncern 
to  tia  here  In  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 
Along  that  line.  I  enclose  a  reprint  of  a  talk 
I  far*  on  ttUs  aubjcct  before  the  Chicago 
^anittitg  OongrcM  on  March  10  last. 

I   trust   this   reply   outlines  aatlsfactorlly 
what  the  FWA  has  done  and  can  do  under 
U  circumstances. 
Stnoerely  yours. 

Philip  B.  Plxmimc. 
tffor  G^nrrml.  United  Stmtes  Armp. 

Administrator. 


fftfiHee  oB  Un-AmericaB  ActiTitiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVFS 

Thursdav.  May  26.  1949 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues,  like  myself,  were  fearful 
•t  the  opening  of  the  current  session 
that  our  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, unless  restrained  by  formal  rule, 
might  pursue  the  same  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  brought  upon  the  commit- 
tee much  criticism  for  its  activities  dur- 
ing the  Eightieth  Congress.  I  am  more 
than  pleased  to  .say  that  under  the  chair- 
man5hip  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
the  genUeman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Wood], 
without  the  adoption  of  any  such  rules 
and  regulations,  the  committee  has  been 
operating  with  due  and  full  consider- 
ation of  the  American  tradition  of  fair 
I^y.  Persons  in  and  out  of  public  office 
are  no  longer  l)€ing  t>esmirched  by  that 
committee,  and  unfounded  accusations 
no  longer  emanate  from  it.  Typical  of 
the  fairness  of  its  procedure  Is  a  letter 
written  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  Rev.  William  C.  Kernan.  director 
of  the  Institute  for  American  Democracy, 
which  follows: 

Hotrsc  or  RspREsrNTATivis, 

CoMMrrm  on  Uw-AitaaiCAN  Acnvrrns. 
Washington.  March  24.  1949. 
Bsr.  WnxiAM  C   Kzknam. 
Director.  Institute  for 
American  D*!mocracy. 

Sew  York.  S.  Y. 

DcAS  Fatusx  Kxsnan:  On  December  18. 
1949.  during  the  Klghtletb  Cungrebs.  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  under 
tlM  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  J.  Pas- 
OTU.  Tboum.  caus«d  to  be  published  a 
document  entitled  "ClUtions  by  OfDclal  Oov- 
erumeni  Agencies  of  Organizations  and  Pub- 
Uoatlons  Found  To  Be  Communist  or  Com- 
muniat  Fronu." 

On  page  Si  of  the  document  referred  to, 
there  Is  contained  a  statement  regarding  the 
Institute  for  American  Democracy  which  Is 
baaed  on  the  1948  Report  of  the  California 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  The 
statement  mentioned  cited  the  Institute  for 
American  Democracy  as  a  Communist  front. 

This  citation,  which  was  originally  made 
ty  the  California  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  In  lU  1M8  report,  has  been 
oorractad  through  a  letter  which  the  Honor- 
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Tenn«y.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 

ng    Committee    on    Un-American 

n  Callforata.  directed  to  Mr.  David 

istant  national  director  of  the 

League,    on    December    6, 

ropy   of    this    letter   was    recently 

able  to  me  as  the  present  chalr- 

Hcuse  Committee  on  Un-Amerl- 

les.     Senator  Tenney's   letter   to 

indicates  that  the  Joint  Pact- 

Oommitiee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 

Callfomla  Legislature  had  erro- 

«tted    the    Institute    for    American 

as   a   Communist-front   organ!- 


re  jret 


boo  aet 


wish   to  express  to  you   my 

that  the  Committee  on  Un- 

Activitles    of    the    United    States 

Representatives,   based    upon    the 

mer<tloned  above,  Inccrrectly  Included 

of  yoiu-  organization  in  Its  Cita- 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will 

itigate  the  effect  of  any  adverse 

uhlch   your   organization   has   re- 

the  result  of  the  erroneous  cita- 

that  It  win  also  serve  to  prevent 

accusations  against  your  organl- 

occurrlng  In  the  future. 

Sln^reiy  yours, 

John  S.  Wood,  Chairman. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee and  ts  chairman  for  the  forthright 
n  which  they  sought  to  right  a 
wrong  that  had  been  done  this  organiza- 
tion and  those  connected  with  it. 
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JONES  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
the  RECORD,  I  include  the  fol- 
sl|atement  made  by  me  before  the 
St  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
May  20,  1949.  in  regard  to  in- 
second-class  postal  rates: 

MtnuLAT    and    members   of    the 
Cl^ll  Service  and  Post  Offlce  Commit- 
before   you   this    morning   to 
In   behalf  of  the  North  Caro- 
Assoclatlon  and  the  affiliated  or- 
of  the  Western  and  Midwestern 
CafoUna  Weekly  Press  Association, 
a  (parent  from  Investigation   that   I 
and  from  the  data  that  has  been 
both  In  the  record  of  the  hear- 
your  committee  that   the   pro- 
incieased  rates  for  second-class  matter 
jractlcally  prohibitive  and  result  In 
smi  ,11  papers  and  larger  ones,  for  that 
b  >lng  dangerously  near  the  brink  of 


m  my  district  In  the  Tenth  Con- 

Dlstrlct  of  North  Carolina  many 

newspapers  whose  very  existence  and 

continual  ce  depends  upon  the  circulation  in 

sections   and   for  this  reason,   reason- 

-class  rstes  as  now  exist  are  ab- 

i^essary  to  the  continuation  of  the 

of   the    regular    weekly    papers. 

true  of  the  larger  papers   not 

district  but  In  the  State  of  North 

ind  elsewhere  and  I  earnestly  pro- 

ates  as  now  proposed  In  the  new 

thst  they  be  so  reduced  that  It 

It  practicable  for  many  news- 

eontlnos  In  btislnsss.    In  many  in- 


nuke 


stances  they  have  a  hard  enough  time  any- 
how. 

I  know  that  this  committee  would  noi 
want  to  in  anywise  seriously  cripple  the 
circulation  of  news  and  information  which 
Is  so  necessary  to  mold  public  opinion  of 
some  of  the  soundest  groups  of  people  In  our 
Nation  by  imposing  upon  the  ne-Aspapera. 
upon  which  they  depend,  an  Impossible  cost 
of  distribution  of  their  papers.  This  would 
be  the  result  In  caae  the  proposed  rates  were 
adopted.  * 

Speaking  before  the  Senate  Post  OfDce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  Mr.  Charles  McO. 
Puckette,  representing  the  Chattanooga 
Times  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  and  387  mem- 
bers in  14  States  from  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia to  Texas  and  speaking  for  229  dally 
papers  having  a  circulation  of  less  than  30.000 
cople.s.  said  In  part,  "that  no  Increase  In  cost 
of  any  part  of  newspaper  publishing  has  ap- 
proached the  Increases  which  have  been  pro- 
posed In  this  bill.  We  have  had  no  Increase 
In  wages,  materials,  or  services  even  close 
to  this  percentage  of  Increase.  No  common 
carrier  or  utilities  subject  to  regulations  has 
asked  for  such  an  Increase  and  no  prlvats 
competitor  has  ever  sought  such  an  Increase. 

"Since  the  pending  bill  was  Introduced, 
our  newspapers  have  calculated  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  rates  on  their  services  to 
readers  reached  by  the  malls,  almost  wholly 
on  rural  free  delivery  routes. 

•The  increase  would  range  from  125  to  300 
percent  and  upward  The  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment Itself  cited  the  case  of  one  news- 
paper— the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette — whose 
xecond-class  costs  would  rise  600  percent. 
We  submit  that  merely  to  mention  such  In- 
creases la  to  prove  that  the  pending  bill  Is 
hardly  one  to  offer  a  basis  of  discussion. 

"If  I  thought  that  we  were  making  a  profit, 
snd  by  an  increase  of  rates  we  were  endeavor- 
lug  to  get  part  of  that  profit,  I  wcuid  not  he 
here  asking  you  to  reconsider  this  bill.  We 
lose  money  on  rural  free  delivery  circulation 
if  we  charge  a  fair  price  for  It,  tlO  a  year, 
but  we  lose  money  on  rural  free  delivery  cir- 
culation, only  charging  against  it  newsprint 
cost  and  our  cost  of  getting  It  to  the  sub- 
scriber. 

"There  Is  this  point,  too.  that  whUe  we 
have  had  no  Increase  la  postage  rnies  since 
1925,  our  postal  costs  have  Increased  15Q  per- 
cent. Since  ir25  we  have  been  obliged,  be- 
cause of  trains  have  been  taken  off,  to  put 
84.13  percent  of  all  of  our  rural  free  delivery 
circulation  on  our  own  trucks,  cart  them  cut 
to  these  post  offices,  and  put  them  in  there. 
Our  po6tage  costs,  therefore,  have,  risen  150 
percent  since  1923,  although  the  Post  Cffi.;e 
Department,  of  course,  has  not  received  that. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  that  out  of 
our  own  pocket.  I  think  at  that  point  we 
should  have  some  consideration  for  these 
rates." 

Speaking  to  the  same  committee  and  on 
the  same  point.  Mr.  Frtink  A.  Daniels,  rep- 
resenting the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers" Association  and  the  News  ai:d  Observer, 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  as  its  manager,  said  in 
part:  "I  represent  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  a  paper  of  100.000  cu-culation  In 
Raleigh,  N.  C  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  our  family. 

"Up  to  alMUt  25  years  ago,  we  had  a  very 
simple  matter  of  dlstributmg  otu-  news- 
paper. Because  we  are  in  an  agricultural 
area,  we  are  the  only  morning  newspaper  In 
an  area  of  about  175  miles  east  of  Raleigh. 

"Up  to  25  years  ago.  the  Poft  OCHce  Depart- 
ment, because  of  the  tmin  service,  could 
distribute  for  us.  Today  that  Is  Impossible. 
Even  first-class  mall  In  North  Carolina  be- 
cause of  the  curtailed  train  aerrlce,  takes 
anywhere  from  36  to  48  hours  to  go  75  miles. 
And  we  have  been  forced  to  put  on  trucks. 

•Today  we  are  mailing  38.000  copte?  of  our 
paper  every  day.  Seventy-Ove  percent  of 
those  papers  are  put  Into  small  poet  olBccs, 
that  are  the  point  of  final  delivery,  by  mu 
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trucks  at  our  expense,  and  we  pay  all  of 
the  money  and  do.  according  to  my  thinking, 
seven-nlnttia  of  the  work  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  We  pay  the  Post  Offlce  for  those 
papers  940,000  in  the  mailing.  Our  costs  in 
delivering  those  bimdles  and  bags,  properly 
stamped  and  delivered  In  best  Post  Offlce 
procedure — not  usual  Post  Offlce  procedure, 
but  the  best  Post  Offlce  procedure — it  costs 
us  $37,000  to  put  them  there.  In  other 
words,  it  costs  us  about  $78,000  to  deliver 
those  papers,  although  we  only  pay  the  Post 
Office  Department  $40,000. 

"We  are  completely  dependent  on  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  for  the  distribution  of  38 
percent  of  our  circulation.  We  are  agri- 
cultural, we  are  in  the  tobacco  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  only  way  those  people  can 
get  the  paper  is  by  rural  free  delivery. 

'We  are  not  Interested  in  any  mall  going 
Into  any  town.  It  Is  my  thinking,  and  I 
think  the  thinking  of  Congress,  that  the 
rural  people  are  entitled  to  every  service  that 
the  urban  person  is  entitled  to.  The  only 
way  we  can  continue  to  serve  those  people, 
if  the  postage  rates  are  advanced,  is  to  ma- 
terially advance  our  cost  of  our  paper.  We 
are  already  getting  all  we  think  the  trafflc 
will  bear  on  rural  routes. 

"That  is  particularly  necessary  in  our  case 
because  being  In  a  comparatively  small  town, 
for  a  circulation  as  large  as  otirs,  we  do  not 
have  the  advertising  Income  that  the  average 
newspaper  has. 

"We  believe,  sir.  that  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment is  making  a  substantial  profit  on 
the  distribution  of  our  second  class  mail,  of 
our  newspaper,  and  also  of  the  other  morning 
newspapers  of  North  Carolina." 

These  statements  which  I  have  quoted  at 
length  because  they  can  present  the  matter 
better  than  one  not  experienced  in  the  busi- 
ness, are  convincing  that  the  excessive  rates 
as  proposed  for  second  class  man  matter  by 
the  Post  Offlce  Department  would  be  ruinous 
to  many  newspapers  not  only  In  North  Caro- 
lina, but  in  the  United  States  generally.  I 
know  It  to  be  a  fact  that  any  considerable 
burden  added  to  the  daily  newspapers  in 
western  North  Carolina  would  cause  a  great 
number  of  them  to  have  to  discontinue  their 
publication. 

In  conclusion.  I  appeal  to  the  committee 
that  if  it  deems  It  necessary  to  make  an  in- 
crease In  second-class  postal  rates  that  it  con- 
sider the  vital  effect  that  this  Increase  will 
have  en  the  continuance  and  operation  of 
many  newspapers  which  means  everything 
to  so  many  splendid  rural  communities  in 
our  Nation,  and  make  their  Increases  very 
reasonable. 

Our  most  excellent  Post  Offlce  Department 
which  has  encouraged  the  propagation  of 
news  to  all  of  our  people  throughout  the 
years  shotild  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the 
last  to  discourage  it  by  imposing  excessive 
postal  rates. 

At  the  Joint  meeting  In  Morganton  on 
March  26  of  the  two  weekly  affiliates  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association,  the  West- 
ern and  Mid-Western  Associations,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  protesting  the  proposed  ex- 
cessive advances  In  pjstal  rates  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"The  Western  North  Carolina  Weekly  Press 
Association  and  the  Mid-Western  Weekly 
Press  Association,  in  Joint  meeting  in  Mor- 
ganton, N.  C,  this  March  26,  1949,  have  this 
day  unanimously  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

"First,  we  oppose  Senate  and  House  Reso- 
lution No.  2945,  which  seeks  to  abolish  free- 
In-county  newspaper  circulation,  raise  postal 
rates  to  unreasonable  proportions,  and  place 
a  certain  censorship  on  the  contents  of 
newspapers. 

•Therefore,  we  definitely  oppose,  first:  the 
placing  of  postmasters  or  their  representa- 
tives in  authority  to  be  sole  Judge  of  what  Is 
advertising  and  what  is  news  matter.  Sec- 
end-  the  extremely  high  rates  proposed  in 
the   bill   which   would   eliminate   the   small 


publisher  from  a  needed  and  most  important 
business  and  civic  position  In  America. 

"We  agree  that  there  should  be  an  adjust- 
ment of  postal  rates  and  do  agree  to  the 
elimination  of  the  free-ln-county  privi- 
lege and  also  would  not  oppose  a  10-percent 
Increase  in  the  first  year,  a  10-percent  In- 
crease the  second  year,  and  a  10-percent  in- 
crease the  tlilrd  year  rate,  making  a  total  of 
30-percent  increase  over  present  rates  In  a 
3-year  period. 

"We  respectfully  ask  that  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
for  their  consideration  and  ask  that  these 
facts  be  given  in  committee  hearings. 
"WmcsR  Jones, 
"President.  Western  North  Carolina 
Weekly  Press  Association, 

"Chamlms  H.  Mxbakx. 
••President,      Mid-Western       Weekly 
Press  Association, 

"S.  T.  Henxt, 
"B.  Ahp  Lowhance. 
"Hakvet  L.\ftoon.' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REjVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or   NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26,  1949 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  southern 
New  Jersey  has  recently  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  citizens.  Mr.  Max  Leuchter, 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Vineland 
Tim 66 -Journal.  In  the  vigorous  prime 
of  his  life,  he  was  removed  from  our 
midst  suddenly  and  shockingly. 

I  cannot  better  express  the  loss  that 
we  all  feel  than  to  include  an  editorial  of 
a  friendly  competitor,  the  MilMUe  Re- 
publican : 

Death,  as  it  must  to  all  men,  came  to  Max 
Leuchter.  a  nobleman  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 
Mr.  Leuchter  was  publisher  of  the  Vineland 
Times- Joiu-nal. 

No  newspaper  publisher  ever  had  more  de- 
votion or  more  determination  for  his  pro- 
fession than  did  Mr.  Leuchter.  His  news- 
paper was  his  life.  Energetic  and  discerning, 
he  wrote  for  his  newspaper  a  daily  colunm 
that  was  first  with  most  of  the  readers.  He 
had  a  very  human  style  of  writing  that  made 
it  easy  to  read.  Yet  he  brought  to  his  col- 
umn a  new  thought  or  a  different  slant  which 
stimulaied  the  mind. 

Mr.  Leuchter  was  a  most  tolerant  man. 
He  was  kindly  and  friendly.  He  had  a  liigh 
sense  of  honor.  He  had  a  keen  mind.  He 
was  courageous.  He  was  helpful.  He  had  a 
dogged  persistence  for  the  right. 

Success  came  to  Mr.  Leuchter  In  the  news- 
paper field.  But  it  was  not  easy.  He  liad 
fought  hard.  He  had  planned  well.  He  was 
a  good  executive.  And  he  knew  the  news- 
paper business.  Through  the  years  his  news- 
paper eventually  became  the  only  dally 
newspaper  in  Vineland.  The  Times-Journal 
is  one  of  the  finest  small-ciry  dally  news- 
papers In  the  country.  It  Is  doubtful  if  there 
Is  as  good  a  newspaper  in  all  the  48  States 
published  in  a  community  the  size  of  Vine- 
land.  The  Times-Journal  is  Max  Leuchter. 
And  Max  Leuchter  was  the  Tunes-Journal. 

When  death  came  to  Mr.  Leuchter  lie  was 
not  at  the  height  of  the  success  he  would 
have  reached,  for  he  was  stUl  planning  to 
Improve  and  enlarge  his  newspaper.  He  was 
never  satisfied  with  tilings  as  they  were,  he 
was  alwavs  pushing  fcMTrard,  planning  for 
the  things  he  now  cannot  realize.  To  his 
family,  his  bxislness  associates,  and  his 
friends  he  lias  left  a  noble  heritage. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended article  by  Walter  Lippmann 
sounds  a  challenging  note  for  all  Ameri- 
cans concerned  with  foreign  policy.  It 
involves  probably  an  outstanding  hall- 
mark of  the  position  of  world  leadership 
which  the  United  States  now  occupies: 

TODAT   AND   TOMORBOW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

ON   AMXRICAN    CONSTANCT 

Once  again,  when  they  see  how  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  cut  the  ECA  funds,  our 
European  friends  will  find  reasons  to  doubt 
the  constancy  of  this  country.  That  Is  their 
perpetual  worry,  anyway.  They  have  never 
forgotten  what  Woodrow  Wilson  promised 
them  and  what  the  Senate  and  the  Harding 
and  the  Coolidge  administrations  did  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  peace  treaties,  the 
war  debts,  the  tariff  and  recovery.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  times  the  Senate  by  nearly 
unanlmotis  vote  approves  the  UN  Charter, 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, the  memory  of  the  fiiVt  American  with- 
drawal Is  not  effaced. 

Yet,  that  cannot  be  the  whole  explanation 
of  the  nervous  distrtist  which  is  to  be  found 
in  every  friendly  European  capital.  There 
is  also  a  deep  feeling  that  a  country  which 
has  swung  in  so  short  a  time  from  isolation- 
ism to  global  ism  ts  bound  at  some  time  to 
swing  back  at  least  some  part  of  the  way. 

Europeans  remember  that  In  1939  It  was 
unlawful  even  to  sell  arms  to  Great  Britain 
and  Prance.  When  they  realize  that  since 
the  end  of  the  war  the  United  States  has  In 
the  form  of  loans  and  grants  provided  the 
Marshall  plan  coimtries  of  Europe  alone  with 
$19, 000, 000, COO,  they  are  bound  to  ask  them- 
selves how  long  that  kind  of  thing  can  be 
expected  to  go  on.  The  greater  part  of  the 
funds  cut  this  week  out  of  the  ECA  appro- 
priations can  probably  be  restored.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  policy  of  large  con- 
tributions does  not  rest  on  solid  congres- 
sional and  popular  fotmdations. 

It  rests  on  the  feeling  of  crisis  mixed  with 
varying  but  lesser  proportions  of  humanl- 
tarlanism  and  enlightened  self-interest  All 
oljservers  are  agreed,  I  believe,  tliat  without 
the  Czechoslovak  coup  and  the  death  of 
Masaryk  the  passage  of  ECA  through  Con- 
gress would  have  been  slower  and  harder, 
and  that  but  for  the  Berlin  blockade  the 
authorization  of  the  second  Installment 
would  have  run  into  much  more  serious 
examination  by  Congress. 

There  is,  therefore,  good  ground  for  the 
anxiety  as  to  what  will  happen  to  these  pro- 
grams of  assistance  If  the  Soviets  have  really 
decided  to  relax  the  European  crisis,  or  in- 
deed to  resolve  it  by  a  military  withdrawal 
from  Germany. 

The  problem  for  Europe  and  for  America 
will  then  be  how  to  find  a  permanent,  not 
merely  an  emergency,  basis  for  the  two  great 
elements  of  our  European  policy.  The  one 
Is  the  American  guaranty  that  military  ag- 
Ij^  I  Sill  in  cannct  l>e  committed  wltliout  the 
certainty  of  war  with  the  United  States. 
The  other  is  that  the  imbalance  of  exports 
and  imports  between  North  America  and 
EtiTope  must  be  righted — ^for  the  tiit^e  being 
by  ERP  but  In  the  longer  ran  X)j  Americaa 
and  private  InTestment  abroad. 
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For  In  no  Ximt  thmt  «•  can  (orcaee — no 
matter  bow  conciliatory  tbe  Soviets  may  be — 
will  Europe  be  secure  vlthout  the  American 
guaranty  or  solvent  without  some  special 
financial  arrangements  by  the  United  States. 
It  Is  eaater  to  stistaln  these  policies  in  an 
atmoaphcre  at  crIaU  and  of  taar.  and  If  the 
SoTleu  are  going  to  be  as  dull-witted  as  Mr. 
Vlshtnsky's  opening  proposals  might  indl- 
cM*.  w  ahall  no  doubt  get  along  somewhat 
knsir  ■•  w  are.  But  we  must  suppose,  at 
Icact  •■  a  mstter  of  prudence,  that  the  So- 
Tl«ta  will  not  always  be  stupid,  and  if  they 
mtm  not,  then  we  shall  have  to  found  our 
pdlclas  on  gcneroalty  and  enlightened  self> 
Interest,  rather  than  on  fear  and  anxiety. 

If  the  European  situation  is  no  longer  In 
cruis  by  next  winter,  the  continuation  of 
■■ropMii  Msistance  on  a  Isnce  scale  will 
i'>UMlW  •  vary  conalderable  change  In  the 
•mpbacts.  and  probably  also  In  ttoe  wnrlclng 
theory  Brondly  speaking  tlM  Amirtcan 
pcci>l«  will  have  to  bt  coovlnced  that  if  they 
are  not  paying  for  a  cold  war.  tbey  arc  mak> 
ing  a  eoQtrlbutloa  to  eanacmrt  a  daetdadly 

tlMn  that  which  ha* 
of  the  twentieth 
century- 


Tkc  Mea  WIk>  Came  Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tkuradat.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post  of  May  20.  1949.  again 
directs  attention  to  the  rebuilding  of 
German  cartels,  which  should  be  stopped: 

TBS   MKW    WHO   CAMX    IMCX 

German  industrialists  and  financiers  who 
held  bands  with  Adolf  Hitler  continue  their 
phenomenal  come-back.  They  were  a  drab- 
looking  Ixxly  of  troops  on  VB-day,  but  they 
refused  to  admit  they  were  licked.  Although 
they  suffered  minor  inconveniencefl.  spiritual 
emptiness,  and  servant  trouble,  they  clung 
to  the  belief  that  better  times  were  ahead. 
Now  their  faith  In  themselves — and  in  us — is 
batng  vindicated.  They  are  living  In  the 
style  to  which  they  had  grown  accustomed 
when  Hitler  was  In  flower. 

Within  tJie  last  48  hours  two  dispatches 
troDi  Frankfurt  have  told  terrible  stories. 
Charlea  H.  CoUlson.  deputy  chief  of  the  de- 
cart^laattnn  section  of  American  military 
government,  has  been  fired.  HU  ouster  oc- 
curred a  day  after  the  disclosure  that  Alex- 
ander Sacks,  an  attorney  in  the  same  branch, 
has  bean  orderad  to  stand  trial  for  insub- 
ordination. 

Both  men  are  clearly  guilty  of  the  same 
offense.  Several  months  ago  a  civilian  inves- 
tigating commlaslon  was  appointed  by  then 
Army  Secretary  Royall  to  explore  charges 
that  AMO  has  scuttled  the  American  promise 
to  smash  Oemutny's  industrial  trusts.  Col- 
llson  and  Sacks  went  t>efore  the  commission 
and  told  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  truth. 

They  accused  high  AMO  officials  of  treating 
our  anticartel  pronouncements  as  whimsical 
acraps  of  paper.  They  documented  their 
eaae  They  named  names.  They  said  0«r- 
nanj's  indtistrlal  oaagnatas  were  resuming 
biMliiWi  at  their  old  Mand  with  the  blessing 
of  Amciiean  oecupatloo  oOclaU. 

Colllaon  is  a  former  corporation  lawyar. 
Sacks  Is  an  cx-Jtistice  Departasent  tniM« 
Dwpl«a  (ba  dlaparlty  in  their  back. 
iMlMtf  Iba  same  Judgment  and 
tbey  refused  to  raasatn  sUent. 
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Mc  GREGOR. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

extend    my    remarks    in    the 

include  the  following  editorial 

in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 

949: 


WASII    IN    GOVXBNMENT    MTST    KKD 

(By  Louis  Bromfield) 

No  two  neasures  coming  before  the  Amer- 
ican peopl  e  ever  have  been  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  t  leir  welfare  than  the  report  of  the 
Hoover  C<  tmmisslon  and  the  armed  forces 
unification  law.  Some  action  has  begtin  on 
the  former:  and  it  is  already  abundantly 
clear  that  the  present  armed  forces  unifica- 
tion law  ii  almost  wholly  Inadequate  In  the 
hands  of  my  but  a  strong  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  even  vmder  such  a  condition  lacks 
the  teeth  :o  make  it  effective. 

Both  n  easurea  are  concerned  primarily 
with  effldirnt.  economical,  and  senalble  gov- 
ernment, ind  as  such  can  largely  guarantee 
oiu  Government  and  our  economy  against 
that  decline  and  collapse  for  which  the  Mos- 
cow oligar  rhy  wishes  so  pamtonately. 

It  Is  not  more  taxec  and  mora  restrictions 
and  mor«  kept  and  prostituted  citizenry 
which  wl  I  save  us.  but  more  intelligent. 
honest,  a  td  sensible  govemmant  and  lam 
taxes.  leasTrestrictlons.  and  mora  daoency. 

I  have  laritten  about  ibe  Htxnrer  report 
before  no^.    On«  of  tta  important  aspects 


is  the  emphasis  upon  the  colossal  waste  of 
the  armed  forces  and.  in  partlcvilar,  that  of 
the  Army.  Any  OI  knew  all  of  thU.  He  saw 
It  on  every  side  both  here,  at  home,  and  on 
the  beaches  and  deserts  of  half  the  world. 
Waste  at  the  front  and  even  some  degree  of 
waste  at  home  in  wartime  is  unavoidable,  but 
in  peacetime  there  Is  no  excuse  for  that 
waste  to  be  continued. 

For  this  waste  there  obviously  are  threa 
reasons :  ( I  >  The  lack  of  coordination  and 
the  duplication  of  effort  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces;  (2)  the  Inade- 
quate education  provided  by  military  and 
naval  training  establishments;  (3)  the  Jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries  between  services,  which 
arc  given  precedence  over  the  welfare  of  the 
cltaenry  and  In  many  cases  the  efficiency  of 
operations  In  naval  and  military  fields. 

The  first  reason  Is  known  to  everyone. 
The  second  is  less  well  known,  but  has  eamad 
at  times  for  the  Naval  and  Military  Acad- 
emics the  name  of  "trade  schools"  wbara 
young  men  were  prepared  only  for  war  and 
richly  Imboad  with  the  tradltioiu.  jealousies 
and  rlvalrlc*  at  thalr  special  scrvlcas.  More- 
orer,  tbey  had  eonataatly  before  tham  s  eon- 
stdarabla  number  of  bad  examples  In  the 
form  of  high-ranking  ofllcers  with  their  petty 
cllquca  and  snobberies. 

All  this  Is  no  criticism  of  the  genius  and 
gallantry  of  some  of  our  leading  Army  and 
Navy  men;  yet  one  does  not  have  to  be  ex- 
travagant and  Inefficient  In  order  to  be  brave 
or  even  to  be  a  good  commanding  officer.  In 
most  cases,  we  were  extremely  fortunate  in 
the  caliber  of  the  top-ranking  officers  in  our 
recent  war.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  are 
not  concerned  primarily  with  efficient  ad- 
ministration, but  with  tactics  and  logistics. 

On  the  administrative  side,  the  war  cost 
us  perhaps  as  much  as  a  third  more  than  it 
should  have  through  lack  of  coordination, 
organization,  and  efficiency,  and  for  that  we 
now  are  paying  heavily  and  our  great-grand- 
children will  still  be  paying  unless  Congress 
provides  a  bill  with  teeth  in  It  which  achieves 
real  unification. 

During  a  war  the  officers  of  the  armed 
service  are  given  great  freedom,  and.  conse- 
quently, get  out  of  hand.  Today  most  of 
them  are  unwilling  to  surrender  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  special  privileges  allotted  them 
in  time  of  war.  Their  lobbies  and  their  In- 
trigues are  among  the  most  powerful  In 
Washington. 

But  underneath  it  all  lies  one  Important 
factor  little  realized  by  the  average  citizen: 
That  while  the  armed  forces  clamor  for  more 
and  more  recruits  and  more  and  more  me- 
chanical means  for  defense  against  other  na- 
tions (Which  shall  be  nameless,  since  they 
need  no  names),  the  constantly  Increasing 
appropriations,  the  waste,  and  extravagance 
are  encouraging  from  behind,  the  specific 
kind  of  p>ertl  which  Soviet  Russia  predicts 
and  prays  for — our  economic  collapse  and 
disintegration  and  the  triumph  of  the  Com- 
munist ideology. 

We  have  In  the  Office  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  man  of  character,  of  proven  ex- 
jserlence  and  achievement,  and.  atx3ve  all.  a 
man  of  courage.  His  name  is  Louis  Johnson. 
To  date  his  record  lias  been  excellent,  de- 
spite the  attempted  smeais  by  armed  forces 
lobbies.  Nevertheless,  the  law  still  does  not 
give  him  enough  authority  to  clean  up  the 
Augean  stables  of  Inefficiency  and  waste 
which  leads  the  armed  forces,  with  existing 
appropriation  of  $15,000,000,000,  to  ask  con- 
stantly for  more.  Fifteen  billions  Is  a  lot 
of  money,  my  friends:  more  than  It  took  to 
rvm  the  whole  Government  bef  jre  the  war. 
I  suggest  that  you  and  your  Confresamen  do 
•omathing  about  it. 

Part  of  the  tactics  in  the  cold  war  has  been 
tha  constant  support  by  Soviet  Rumla  of  the 
demands  for  more  and  more  money  from  our 
own  American  armed  forces.  There  U  mure 
than  ona  way  of  brtnglng  a  proud  and  tXch 
country  to  tha  dtiat. 
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ioe  Lee  Writes  Timely  Article  in 
Superior  Teiefran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSK! 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  19i9 

Mr.  OTCONSKI.     Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Katheilne  Lee.  of  Spooner.  Wis.,  which 
contains  more  common  sense  than  I  have 
heard  In  Washington  for  a  long  time: 
aroowtaiTX  asacars  tloolt  AKiaacaws 
»vrromi  aamsH 
SiHXmtx,  Wi».,  April  It.  1949. 
To  the  TrLSOBAM: 

It  U  a  known  fact  that  Social  Security  U 
here  to  »tay  and  that  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide elderly  citizens  with  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood m  their  declining  years.  Vet  we  seem 
to  forget  m  viewing  earned  social -security 
beneflts.  that  the  formula  used  In  computing 
them  has  never  been  changed  since  the  law 
was  first  passed. 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  living  index  has  In- 
creased considerably.  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  persons  gainfully  employed  are 
har.zg  a  difficult  time  In  making  both  ends 
meet. 

T^-e  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
Ignored  the  elderly  citizens  of  America  who, 
by  their  labor  and  taxes  built  this  great 
Nation.  "Yes.  we  have  forgotten  them  in 
turning  our  attention  to  world  problems." 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  have  not  heard 
on  tii;  radio  of  the  j)oc>r,  unfortunate  people 
•broad.  When  you  pick  up  your  daily  news- 
paper It  t§  not  uncommon  to  find  full-page 
advertisements  directing  your  attention  to 
the  nseda  of  millions  of  persons  abroad. 

The  House  approved  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000,000  for  destitute  displaced  Arabs  and 
Jewj  In  the  Middle  East,  but  there  Is  not  one 
word  said  in  defease  of  millions  of  "our  own 
American  citizens"  who  are  on  starvation 
diets  and  restricted  in  many  Instances  to  one 
scanty  meal  a  day. 

Let  tis  examine  for  a  moment  the  amount 
of  financial  assistance  we  have  given  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  According  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
from  March  11,  1941.  to  December  31.  1946, 
la  the  form  of  lend-lease  aid  alone,  the 
American  taxpayer  contributed  ♦50J43,99«,- 
159.  In  addition,  we  have  contributed  to- 
ward world  recovery  since  July  1,  1945,  the 
sum  of  S-25.495.052.923  which  has  been  allo- 
cated as  fellows: 

United  Nations  relief  and  rehabilitation. 
♦2.700,000.000:  United  Nations  Organization. 
Ml.426.162:  lend-lease  (postwar! ,  »2, 163.000.- 
000.  International  Bank,  »«35,000.000:  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  (loans  authorized), 
»J.2o8.30O.0O0:  loans  to  Great  Britain  and 
Plillippines,  $4,390,000,000;  War  Department 
(grants  for  relief).  $1,771,926,293;  surplus 
Iffoperty  sales  (credits  Intended).  $1,148,000.- 
000;  Greek-Turkish  loan  (authorized 
amaunt*.  $400,000,000;  relief  la  occupied 
area  (Army).  $2,230,000,000;  International 
Rfllef  Organization.  $71,073,000:  Economic 
Cx)peratlon  Administration,  $4,754,000,000; 
other  appropriations  for  foreign  or  interna- 
ttjna*.  objective  by  Eightieth  Congress.  $300.- 
0C3  ?C0.    Total.  $25,485,052,923. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Marshall  plan  by 
the  Eightieth  Congrese.  we  have  obligated 
ota^elves  to  spend  what  msy  amount  to  mora 
than  $17.000.000  000.  which,  no  doubt,  will 
ba  only  a  starter  In  bailing  out  Europe  from 
Ita  financial  macs. 

Wh«a  you  add  tofethar  aU  ot  thcM  sums 
for  fomfB  al4  you  have  tba  timam  unbe- 


lievable total  of  over  $90,000,000,000   being 
sent  abroad  to  help  foreign  nations. 

Yet  In  7  years  we  have  sent  abroad  this 
huge  stun  which  should  not  be  such  a  bad 
record  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  for  a  Na- 
tion that  has  been  called  repeatedly  a  race 
of  Shy  locks. 

In  some  States  many  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  receive  $10  to  $15  a  month  and  are 
told  to  live  on  such  an  allowance. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  Great  Brltsln  has 
been  paying  by  comparison  $33  monthly  to 
each  needy  person.  Our  gifts  to  the  British 
Socialist  Government  in  recent  years  have 
averaged  $1,500  .(XX)  ,000  annually  and  in 
dispensing  money  under  the  European  re- 
covery program  Great  Britain  will  receive 
approximately  one-third  of  the  money  that 
American  taxpayers  arc  contributing  to  sup- 
port tha  so-caUad  Marshall  plan. 

It  is  a  rldleuloos  situation  to  realize  that 
American  taxpayers  arc  doling  out  biUlons 
of  dollars  to  foreign  nations  and  permlttinc 
tham  to  pay  to  tha  naady  nearly  thraa  tlmas 
the  amount  we  expend  for  our  own  elderly 
citizens. 

The  answer  is  so  apparent  that  it  Is  an 
Iruult  to  question  one's  Intelligence  to  even 
ask  such  a  rldictUoiu  question.  Tet  that  is 
exactly  what  we  have  been  asking  tiie  elderly 
citizens  to  do  the  past  several  years. 

I  feel  it  Is  needless  for  me  to  continue  to 
describe  the  plight  of  our  elderly  citizens  of 
tills  Nation. 

Mrs.  KArHEXiNE  Lex. 


Will  There  Be  a  Fourth  Reich? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MEW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  do  we  find  the  Nation-wide  press 
calling  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  to  the  rebuilding  of  world-wide 
trusts.  The  foUowing  article  again 
points  to  the  German  situation,  which 
I  have  so  frequently  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  This  article  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Post  of  May  23,  1949; 

WILL   THEKE   BZ   A    rOCXTH    XEICHT 

(By  Max  Lemer) 

Secretary  Acheson  starts  the  four-power 
conferences  at  Paris  today  with  the  typical 
no-compromise  public  vow  which  has  be- 
come standard  ritual  for  every  American 
Secretary  of  State.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
ask.  "No  compromise  on  what?"  How  can 
we  tell  unless  we  know  what  our  Govern- 
ment considers  the  most  crucial  issues  in 
getting  a  solution  of  the  German  problem? 

The  two  issues  the  State  Department  haa 
been  drumming  on  loudest — whether  Russia 
will  accept  the  Amerlcan-n>on»ored  Bona 
const  Ituuon  fOT  eastern  Germany  and 
whether  Russia  will  accept  UN  supervlskm 
erf  free  elections  in  eastern  Germany — are 
obviously  of  secondary  importance.  Only  a 
confused  American  people  could  be  soft- 
jnlTyi*<«  enough  to  regard  these  as  the  cru- 
cial iMoea. 

Look  St  the  Weimar  Republic,  before  Hit- 
ler. It  had  a  conatitutlOB  not  too  imiika 
the  one  just  drawn  up  at  Bonn,  and  1$  had 
tree  elections,  yet  It  ended  In  dlctatonM^ 
war  and  genocide.  If  we  want  the  Oerman 
problem  settled,  surely  wa  need  scnathtnc 
mure. 


We  need  to  keep  our  eyes  less  on  German 
politics  and  more  on  German  economics. 
The  biggest  indtistrlal  plant  in  Europe  Is  the 
German,  and  the  heart  of  German  Industry 
Is  the  Ruhr  Valley.  German  constitutions 
and  regimes  come  and  go,  war  follows  peace 
and  peace  follows  war,  but  the  Ruhr  in- 
dustries go  on  regardless. 

We  have  appropriated  $3,000,000,000  In 
American  funds  to  help  rebuUd  German  in- 
dustry, and  one  way  or  another  more  billions 
will  be  added  to  them.  For  what  purpose? 
Up  to  now  it  looks  as  If  our  purpose  is  to 
restore  the  status  quo  ante  in  German  In- 
dustry—before Hitler  lost  hU  big  gamble. 
We  seem  to  l>e  banding  Germany  back.  If 
not  to  the  Use  Kochs  quite,  then  to  thetr 
brothers  under  the  skin.  I  mean  the  men 
whose  principal  contribution  to  the  manu- 
f  set  tiring  arts  was  the  art  of  turning  «  na- 
tion Into  a  Jungle  and  human  beings  Into 
animals  and  victims  I  mean  the  men  who 
not  only  worked  with  Httlcr  but  wbo  oukto 
Htt'.er  because  it  «ras  tbey  who  paid  ntler. 
The  biff  qtwstkm  about  Ocmiany  today  la 
whether,  regardless  of  constitutions  and  elec- 
tions, we  are  helping  to  prepare  for  a  fourth 
Reich.  I  don't  mean  Nasi  armies  and  storm 
trofjps,  although  nationalUt  groups  are  re- 
ported as  marching  in  the  streets  again.  I 
do  mean  a  set  of  centralized  indtistrlal  con- 
trols, in  the  hands  of  the  finance  and  cartel 
kings,  whose  aim  la  to  help  neither  America 
nor  Russia  but  to  prepare  to  run  Europe 
again  for  Germany.  Already  they  are  show- 
ing themselves  adept  at  playing  the  big  two 
off  against  each  other. 

You  can  find  the  picture  of  the  emerging 
Industrial  controls  in  the  Ruhr  in  a  brilliant 
staff  article  in  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Reporter,  the  new  Max  AscoU  magazine. 
It  shows  in  convincing  detail  the  power 
structtire  within  a  typical  German  vertical 
combine.  -Verelnlgte  Stahlwerke." 

The  German  cartellsts — the  steel  barons 
and  bankers,  men  like  Dinkelbach  and  Henle 
and  Falkenhausen — depend  on  us  to  hand 
a  rebuilt  Rulu-  back  to  them.  If  the  ParU 
talks  fall  through,  and  Oerman  partition 
and  military  occupation  remain,  they  t^ure 
that  our  generals  and  high  commissioners 
will  trust  only  German  capitalists  as  an  anti- 
Russian  bastion.  If  the  armies  are  with- 
drawn and  Germany  is  unified,  they  flgvue 
that  free  elections  will  mean  the  return  of 
a  reactionary  government.  Either  way  they 
can't  lose. 

Tbey  hope  to  get  more  money  from  us. 
either  throiigh  the  Marshall  plan  or  from 
Investments  by  our  private  bankers,  as  in 
the  1930's.  They  kiujw  ttiat  once  we  have 
so  much  Invested  in  their  control  of  the 
Ruhr  indtistry.  we  will  have  a  stake  In  per- 
petuating their  power.  We  wont  be  able 
to  support  the  French  economy  or  the  &-it- 
Ish  economy  against  theirs. 

Thus,  they  plan,  with  our  help,  for  Ger- 
many to  run  Europe  again.  Oui  answer — 
if  we  care  about  democracy  in  Germany  and 
peace  in  Europe — must  be  a  plan  whereby 
Etirope  can  nm  Germany.  To  explain  that 
will  take  another  cc^umn. 


Displaced  Persons 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  WEST  vxecuna 
ZN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26, 1949 

Ui.  BURNSIDE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaite  to  Um  Co«- 
Rfcoao,  I  tadiiit  •  lect«r  to 
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fhnm  OiiWM*.  ft«AM  rot  a»m«' 

•KM  «r  Da»U«W  fNM«« 

Hi  Mm  l»ff«3s  or  TIM  •««• 

to  INMr  tMU«  ul  Aprtt  M,  UiM*  «M  •  kiUr 
'Vonii.'*  ■lynagly  u^jMUim  lo  um  aA* 

9t  4lmli0ttf  pMMNM  to  UM  OAlMtf 


tf  Miytootf y  irfcnMli  k«  mmimi\94  About  Um 
oC  <ll■pl•i^•d  p»r«m«  It  e«rt«mly 
be  artsAlMd  Xmbot.  And  y*t,  tto« 
r«tf«r«tkm  o<  Labor.  ib«  CoatfraH 
«C  totfiMtrttU  Off  nf  liow.  tta*  Untt^d  liln* 
Workan  of  AaMrtca.  Um  t&t«niatlowa  haao- 
ttitton  of  MThtntrta.  mmI  R*U  Labor  U&iooa 
all  gun*  OB  rcoord  (avortnf  th«  admla- 
o(  400.000  <lUplac«<l  pcnona  to  th« 
United  StatM.  with  no  ttrlngs  attached. 
This  Btand  U  ■Unple.  American,  hunumliar- 
lan.  and  unaclflah. 

WUUam  Green,  preeldent  cd  the  American 
PaderatlSB  of  Labor,  said  on  March  1.  1»49: 
**It  la  oar  ftm  belief  that  the  United  StatM 
should  admit  100.000  DP't  for  4  years.  We 
feel  that  tnis  would  be  both  morally  and 
ecoDoxnlcally  sound,  and  certainly  should 
have  no  adverse  effect  on  our  economy." 

Philip  Uurray.  president  of  the  CIO.  said 
OB  Much  3.  1»4»:  "The  United  SUtea  should 
■tfMll  100.000  dUpUced  persons  for  4  years. 
I  Villi  to  MupkaitM  agAUk  tbat  the  Interesu 
)m  tvoM  of  amploymant  <x  other- 
are  not  In  the  least  threatened  by  the 
admlsaloo  of  this  handful  of  people." 

Proper  and  equitable  displaced  persons 
liUlalallnn  baa  been  on  the  IcfUlatlve  pro- 
ftaaa  of  oryanlTl  labcv  for  more  than  3 
ywars.  and  we  criticize  the  law  now  on  the 
statute  bcxiks  as  being  Inadequate,  discrimi- 
natory, and  practically  unworkable. 

MSJOBirT  aa>  wcmz.'*  akb  canaasM 

Almoat  60  percent  of  the  displaced  persons 
are  women  and  children.  The  majority, 
therefore,  will  be  consumers  rather  than 
breadwinners.  In  effect  this  means  that  the 
dlaplaccd  persons  to  be  admitted  to  this 
country  win  stimulate  employment  by  add- 
ing to  the  total  and  productive  activity  In 
cur  country. 

Our  friend  ~Forti8"  says  In  his  letter  that 
**lt  seems  Improper  that  our  citizens,  who 
have  been  KtrugK^lng  in  low-grade  positions 
for  a  los«  time.  Including  farm  labor,  should 
be  displaced  by  these  disphiced  person?." 
That  many  Americans  are  sirxiggUng  In  low- 
grade  positions  Is  undenlsbly  true:  but  that 
HP's  are  displacing  these  people  Is  not  true. 
8o  far  there  Is  no  record  of  any  DP  who  has 
displaced  any  American  worker,  whether  that 
worlier  was  struggling  in  a  low-grade  pos!- 
tkm  or  taking  It  easy  m  a  high-grade  posi- 
tion 

Purthermore.  "Foros-  believes  that  dis- 
placed pcrs<jns  "will  not  be  so  anxious  to 
come  to  this  country  If  they  were  required 
to  do  some  real  manual  labor."  The  un- 
fair Inference  is  thst  displaced  persons  sre 
lasy    and    shiftless    and    just    no   good. 

let  MM  see  who  the  displaced  persons 
are.  They  are  the  survlrors  of  Na£i 
itratlon  camps,  of  alava  labor  battal- 
looa  and  of  reltgtoua  paiaatuttoo.  They  have 
no  home  and  no  country  they  can  call  their 
own. 

Tbraa  and  one- half  years  after  the  war 
thara  are  stUl  almoat  1.000.000  of  these  men. 
woman,  and  children,  most  of  them  Uvmg  in 
the  occupied  aooas  of  Oermany.  Austria,  and 
Italy.  Tbaaa  vtettma  of  barbarism  snd  ter- 
tor  do  not  wlata  to  and  cannot  return  to 
their  hoosaa  of  origin,  now  in  the  Soviet 
apbare  af  Inlhwri.  because  they  fear  op- 
pression for  religious  or  political 


MAirr  sKtu.iB  »"*"^  mcLi 

The  bulk  of  the  rtlaplarad  peraona  are 
afeilled  and  seU-«upparlti«.  Tho  dklUad 
c«tei|ory  in  which  mere  ara  algBMaaMi  snaa- 
bars  among  the  dtaplaced  parsons  are  black- 
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reaatmabte  Uy  aMuma  IliM  fmi0U 

riilt  •u<h  •bills    whu  fnmm  fM- 

bava    re)e4:Ud    oomMMMMM,   Mid 

•ara  have  suAerad  tlM  MMif  h«rtf« 

a  deuntton  camp  rathar  than  gu 
their  land*  of  origin  behind   the 
are  not  exactly  delicate  when 
Buudual  labor  la  to  be  done, 
the   war   years   this   country   lost 
000.000  regular  quota  immigrants 
have  come  In  but  dldu't  because 
Even  If  400.000  displaced  per- 
admitted  during  the  next  4  years. 
would  still   be  short  of  some 
legular   immigrants  who  could   not 
country  during  the  war  years, 
sympathy  for  displaced  persons 
them  rot   In   detention  camps  Is 
Let  us  demonstrate  both 
In  the  soundness  of  the  American 
and    true    American    Idealism    by 
enacting  legislation  which  will  en- 
country  to  bring  here  our  fair  share 
persons 

John  W  Eoclman. 
ngfon  Representative.  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO. 
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Does  P}litks  Pay? — Newspaper  Writer 
Assert  "Take"  of  Congressmen  Runs 
to  $5<  .000  a  Year 
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ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or    ILLINOIS 


IN  THf  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26,  1949 

JtNISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
that  many  Members  of  the 
f  Representatives  will  be  sur- 
leam  of  the  extent  of  their 
I  am  Including  herein. 
Under  Idave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoitD.  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  N;ws  of  May  23  which  malces  the 
rather  a  iirprising  charge  that  Congress- 
men "ta  ce"  their  Government  for  $50,000 
yearly  r  ither  than  the  actual  $12,500  per 
year  pit  s  a  tax-free  $2,500  expense  fund. 
The  art  cle  is  written  by  Mr.  Robert  S. 
AUen  In  hi5  syndicated  column  published 
In  man5  metropolitan  newspapers,  in  ad- 
dition l( )  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Here 
is  his  a  tide,  with  its  somewhat  aston- 
ishing k  glc  and  conclusions: 

PoLmcs  Can  P*t — "Take"  or  CcNcarssMn* 
Rtms  TO  150.000  a  Tkax 

(By  Robert  8.  Allen) 

— The      popular      expression. 

work  if  you  can  get  it."  has  bull  s- 

tu  Congressmen. 

•3.000  clerical  boost  they  recently 

Ives,  their  total  annual  "take" 

a  Congressman  the  highest -paid 

cfBctal  next  to  the  President. 

Congressman's  salary,  tax-free  ex- 

.  and  other  allowances,  his  total 

'  comes  to  131.860  a  year. 

figure  does  not  include  tree  ofOoaa, 

and    other    facilities — both    in 

Waahlng4>n    &nd    in    his    boma   town — free 

4are.  free  flowers,  fraa  poalage.  cut- 

oo  stationery  and  numerous  other 

ih  the  House  stationery  room   (vir- 

*X),  and  ao-centa-a-mile  travel  ml- 
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Vm  HiWiWi  MM  ar  •  Otilf  raaeiraii'a  "taba" 

aa  a  result  of  the  iataat  booat  la  aa  follows t 

TaX'traa  anpanaa  aaaooAt, .........  3,ftOO 

Clertral  hire..... 10,$OO 

Telagrams  and  loog-dUtanca   tela- 

phone   calls.....................  M0 

Air  mall ..  M 


Total SI.  S50 

This  sum,  combUMd  with  the  other  free 
facilities,  brings  the  total  cost  to  taxpayers 
of  maintaining  a  congressman  to  at  least 
150.000  a  year. 

In  addition:  congressmen  now  have  a  gen- 
erous pen.slon  system.  It  Is  voluntary  and 
they  become  eligible  after  serving  three 
terms  i6  years)  and  reacbmg  the  age  of  00. 
Members  pay  $63  50  a  month.  After  6  years. 
they  are  entitled  to  a  pensioc  of  91.875  a 
year  as  long  as  they  live.  The  mart  they 
pay  in.  the  bigger  the  pension,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $7,500  annually. 

FAiciLns  err  caub 

The  free  medical  care  applies  not  only  to 
Members  of  Congress  but  to  their  families. 
On  occasion,  even  lame-duck  congressmen 
benefit  from  this  system. 

In  recent  weeks,  two  former  Members  of 
the  House  were  given  free  medical  care  In 
one  of  the  Capital's  big  military  hospitals. 
In  its  operation,  this  system  is  pure  social- 
ized medicine.  Its  cost  runs  into  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 

A  major  feature  of  the  system  is  a  large 
and  fully  equipped  clinic  maintained  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  congressnien.  This  clinic 
has  three  full-time  doctors  and  a  number 
of  other  attendants.  The  service  is  free  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  families.  The 
same  applies  to  the  other  medical  care  they 
get  In  either  the  Army's  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital or  the  Navy's  Bethesda  Hospital. 

v«Ts  GIT  IK  nxx 

Their  only  charge  In  these  Institutions  is 
$8.75  a  day  for  bed  and  tjoard.  Everything 
else  is  free.  Including  surgery,  nursing,  and 
medicine.  Also,  If  a  Member  of  Congress  Is 
a  war  veteran,  he  can  even  get  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  pay  the  $8.75  charge  If 
he  wants  to.    Some  do. 

Another  source  of  cash  income  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congretrs  Is  the  widespread  practice 
of  nepotism.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
half  the  Members  of  the  House  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  Senate  have  relatives  on  their 
congressional  pay  rolls. 

In  some  cases,  these  relatives  actually  work 
for  their  salaries.  A  number  of  them  don't; 
some  don't  even  live  in  Washington. 

KICK-BACKS    T.«KBN 

Occasionally,  Congressmen  further  enrich 
themselves  by  taking  kick-backs  from  their 
clerical  help.  Representative  Tmom.is  (Re- 
publican. New  Jersey),  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, is  awaiting  trial  on  an  Indictment  on  this 
charge 

Congreaamen  pay  for  their  food  In  Capitol 
dining  rooms,  and  for  their  barberlug  and 
shoeshines.  Senators  get  the  latter  service 
free.  There  Is  no  limit  on  the  franking  (firea 
mail )  privilege  of  Members  of  Coogaiaa. 

The  Iataat  13,000  Increase  In  clerical  hire 
for  Congraaamen  also  Included  a  separate 
tfiOQ  item  for  telegraph  and  lung-dJ£tanc« 
telephone  service.  Like  the  other  cmulu- 
menu  and  accommodations,  theaa  allowances 
ara  tax-free.  The  increase  was  voted  by  a 
resolution  that  was  not  subject  to  Senate 
concur  re  nee. 

Under  the  resolution.  Congressmen  can 
tmplcy  aa  many  clerks  as  they  wish  and  fix 
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H  fMra  t»  iMM  VOflf  it  f  Al  <M  fH  It/ 

Ur  dpftblcAf ,  to  IM  (§if,  H  wmM  Mffii 
•van  Mr  AU«n  ftMllM  ••■••di  thgt  wMU 
It  m*y  tot  mm  felMl  11  Mtte  ih«  tftip«ytfi 

IM,000  pt  yMT  to  mbtnuin  «om«  Coft- 
gfMAOMn.  it  U  not  accurttg  to  Imply 
t«ch  ConcrtMm*n  gtu  that  much. 

To  b«  fair,  Mr.  AUen  $hould  point  out 
thbt  fundi!  allotted  for  clerical  hire  re- 
vert to  the  Treasury  If  not  used  for  of- 
fice employees.  The  sum,  whether  it  be 
the  present  $13,300  or  the  contemplated 
$16.3C0,  goes  to  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  to  the  Congressman. 
Many  Congressmen  find  it  possible  to 
operate  their  ofllces  with  less  than  the 
maximum  appropriation.  The  total  sav- 
ing is  considerable. 

Even  by  adding  Mr.  Allen's  maximum 
figure  of  $16,300  clerical  hire  to  the 
$15,000  salary  of  the  Congressman,  the 
total  stUl  falls  nearly  $20,000  short  of  the 
sum  alleged.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
complete  run  of  free  services  listed  by 
Mr  Allen  would  account  for  such  a 
sizable  spread.  He  overlooked  one  item, 
however,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  it  to 
him.  He  pointed  out  truthfully  that 
Senators  get  their  barberlng  free  while 
Congressmen  pay  for  it.  Actually.  Con- 
gressmen get  their  barbering  at  half 
price.  Haircuts  are  only  50  cents.  But 
Lke  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  bald 
headed.  Therefore  I  am  really  getting 
only  justice — justice  that  might  well  be 
extended  to  regular  barbershops  every- 
where where  bald-headed  men  long  have 
taken  a  trimming — but  at  full  price. 


Tributes  to  the  Late  Samael  R.  Yooof 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIFFI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row. May  28.  would  have  been  the  fifty- 
first  birthday  of  the  late  Samuel  R. 
Young,  fwTnerly  executive  assistant  to 
the  Po-stmaster  General.  Mr.  Young, 
who  was  a  native  of  Hermanville.  Miss.. 
served  for  many  years  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  Government  service.  As  a  tribute 
to  this  distinguished  public  servant.  I 
ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  the  following  articles  from 
the  National  Rural  Letter  Carrier,  the 
Postmasters  Gazette,  and  the  Jackson 
(MLss.>  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carrier  of 

December  25,  l»48i 
S.*iirEL  R.  Young  Das;  ExEctrrrvr  AssisTAirr 

TO   Tm   POSTM.KSmi   GCNXKAL 

All  rural  carriers,  especially  those  who 
were  at  St.  Paul  this  past  August.  wUl  regret 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Samuel  R.  Young, 
executive  assistant  to  Postmaster  General 
Jesse  M.  Donaldson.  He  had  been  111  for 
several  weeks  at  Garfield  Hoapltal.  Washing - 
tJn.  D.  C. 


TO  THE  CON'CRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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ma  fafiial  niamiar  nWMf94  afaryaiM,  •• 
tnat  lia  w»«  irsatiir  UUH  aM  a  very  walaoMa 
viattor, 

Ut.  Yuiiog  Mrva4  la  tha  foat  OAaa  Oa- 
partaant  tot  W  jraara,  and  iMMrt  bia  ap- 
poUktn»«t»t  to  ttoa  aaaeutiva  poat  laat  Fab- 
ruarjr  waa  spadal  aaaUMot  (o  ttoa  Poatmaatar 
Oanaral. 

A  native  of  Barmanvilla,  Mlaa.,  Mr.  Young 
came  to  Waahtngtnn  In  1917  as  an  employee 
of  the  Burasu  of  War  RUk  Insurance.  He 
jolnad  the  Poat  Offlce  Department  aa  a  dark 
in  January  1918. 

Mr.  Toung  served  In  the  Navy  during 
World  War  L  He  returned  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  In  1919.  leaving  in  April  1922  to 
become  secretary  to  Representative  Percy  E. 
Quinn,  of  Misslaalppl.  Three  years  later  he 
became  secretary  to  Senator  Pat  Harrison, 
of  Mississippi. 

MBMars  or  aaa 

During  this  period  Mr.  Young  studied  law 
at  Southeastern  University.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Supreme  Cotirt  of 
Florida.  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Young  Joined  the  Bureau  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Post  Offlce  Department  in 
July  1931.  He  served  successively  as  clerk, 
supervisor,  and  assistant  section  chief  before 
being  appointed  an  inspector  In  1935. 

He  gained  wide  recognition  that  year  In 
proving  the  Jacob  Baker  Estate  was  a  fraud 
set  to  trap  the  gtillible.  The  group  running 
the  estate  sent  letters  to  all  persons  named 
Baker  advlsmg  them  a  huge  estate  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  coal.  lead.  zinc,  and  iron  prop- 
erties, plus  8800.000.000  In  cash,  was  ready 
for  distribution  among  the  heirs.  Each 
prospect  was  invited  to  have  his  genealogy 
tracked  down  for  a  modest  fee. 

Inspector  Young  broke  the  case  after  visit- 
ing all  of  Pennsylvania's  67  counties  and 
checking  wills  and  deeds  there.  The  proof 
gained  through  his  effcrts  resulted  In  the 
conviction  of  29  persons. 

After  only  7  years  as  an  Inspectcar  he  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  inspector  In  19*2. 

KOnXO    POSTAL    STATCTTES 

Another  of  his  achlevemenU  was  editing 
the  compilation  of  Postal  Statutes.  He  also 
drew  up  the  index  which  relates  the  Poatal 
Statutes  to  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations. 
The  book,  the  result  of  2  years'  work  In  col- 
laboration with  former  Inspector  in  Charge 
C.  E.  Caine.  is  widely  used  throughout  the 
postal  service. 

Two  cf  Mr.  Young's  hobbies  were  astron- 
omy and  stamp  coUecting.  Though  he  took 
up  astronomy  a  comparatively  short  time 
ago,  he  came  close  to  professional  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  field.  Self-taught,  he  In- 
stalled a  card  system  that  added  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  with  unusual  rapidity.  He 
had  a  good  library  on  the  subject  and  had 
prepared  an  information  folder  for  ready 
reference  on  known  heavenly  bodies  and  as- 
tronomical  hieroglyphics. 

COIXICTED    X.UIE    ST.* MPS 

His  stamp  collection  includes  specimens 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  among  them 
manv  first -day  covers.  Last  Augtist  Mr. 
Young  combined  a  tribute  to  both  hobbies 
bv  deliverinii  the  principal  address  at  Mount 
Palomar.  Calif.,  on  the  occasion  of  handling 
the  first -day  sales  of  the  new  3-cent  stamp 
commemorating  the  Palomar  Observatcry. 
The  observatory  houses  the  300-inch  Hale 
telescope,  largaat  In  the  world.       

Suivivors  are  his  widow,  the  former  May 
Boardman,  of  Washington;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
M.  M  Young,  of  Jackson,  Mlas.;  and  three 
sisters.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Martin,  of  Jackaon:  Mrs. 
Robert  Perkins,  of  BalwU.  Mlaa.;  and  Mrs. 
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■naf  WMitUB  waa  mU$  tn  Ctoa  January 
Uaua  of  tba  palwg  of  faauwl  ■.  Toung.  Bi. 
aeutlva  Aaataunt  to  tba  PoatauaCar  0«n« 
eral,  who  dlad  Dacambar  11  from  a  heart  aU< 
mant  with  which  ha  waa  stricken  jtist  bafora 
th«  national  convention  In  Mew  York. 

Better  known  as  "Bob"  Young,  tha  laU 
exacutiva  aaalalant  waa  widely  known  among 
the  postmaatara  of  the  United  Stataa  and  waa 
highly  esteemed  by  them,  aapartally  membara 
of  the  National  AsaocUtion  of  Poatmaaters. 
He  attended  many  State  conventions  and  waa 
ouUpoken  in  his  apfuraciation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Poatmaaters  and  Its  present 
leadership.  He  was  probably  the  moat  bril- 
liant oratOT  In  the  entire  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. A  man  well  voaed  In  postal  affairs 
and  In  other  useful  Information,  he  had  a 
lovable,  genial  personality  which  won  him 
friends  wherever  he  went.  He  was  likewise 
highly  esteemed  by  Postmaster  General  Don- 
aldson and  other  high  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment. He  will  be  greatly  missed  both  in  the 
Department  and  outside. 

Born  in  Hermanville,  Miss.,  In  1898.  Mr. 
Young  went  to  Waahlngtou  In  1917  as  an 
employee  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance. He  went  to  the  Poet  Offlce  Department 
as  a  clerk  In  1918  and  dropped  out  to  serve 
In  the  Navy  during  World  War  I,  returning 
to  the  Department  in  1919. 

In  1922  Mr.  Young  temporarily  left  tha 
Department  to  become  secretary  to  Congress- 
man Percy  E.  Quin.  of  Mississippi,  and  in 
1925  became  secretary  to  United  States  Sena- 
tor Pat  Harrison,  of  Mlaslaslppi.  Meanwhile 
he  was  studying  law  at  night  at  Southeastern 
University  and  later  becama  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  District  of  Colinnbla  and  of  tha 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Never  able  to  forget  his  early  experience  In 
the  Post  Offlce  Departn»ent,  Mr.  Young  re- 
turned in  July  1931  as  a  member  of  the 
of  the  chief  fciapector.  with  his  eyes  foci 
on  the  hope  of  becoming  an  Inspector.  He 
met  the  requirements  of  experience  and  went 
through  sxiccessive  grades  as  a  clerk,  super- 
visor, and  assistant  section  chief  before  being 
appointed  an  Inapartnr  in  1935.  Later  he  be- 
came assistant  chief  Inspector  when  Post- 
master General  Donaldson  held  the  position 
of  chief.  Before  that  he  had  been  inspector 
in  charge  of  the  Waahington  division. 

In  1945  Mr.  Young  was  appointed  Special 
Aaatstant  to  the  Postmaster  General  by  Rob- 
ert E.  Hannegan,  at  that  time  head  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  He  held  that  posi- 
tion untU  the  early  part  of  1948,  when  Mr. 
Donaldson  appointed  him  as  executive 
assistant. 

Outside  of  his  post-<rfIlce  hotirs.  Mr.  Young 
found  rime  for  a  great  deal  of  research  work 
in  legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  Poat  Offlce 
Department  and  authored  more  than  one 
bock  of  great  value. 

He  was  also  an  amateur  astroncuner  of  more 
than  ordinary  abUity.  He  maintained  an  ob- 
servatcry in  his  home  which  was  equipped 
with  many  modern  astronomical  Instru- 
ments. He  contributed  stories  on  astronomy 
to  Waahington  nawapapara  and  often  made 
talks  en  this  subject  o»ar  tha  radio. 

I  From  the  Jackson    (Miss.)    DaUy  News  of 
November  3,  1948] 
ME>sisan>nAir  or  Washinctom 
One   of    JacfcMn's    favorite   sons   la   being 
ecmoeUed  to  take  the  rest  cu'e  as  a  penalty 
for  too  great  aeal  In  the  prosecution  of  du- 
ties relative  to  tha  Post  Offlce  Department 
and  other  acttvltlBB  mora  or  laaa  conn«cta« 
writh  hU  jQtow 
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Tb«  IkMATahle  Saaitiel  ftdberx  Toonc.  **- 
ccuUi«  MUBtaBt  to  tb*  PoKtaactar  Oeoeral. 
bu  bcaa  toonUxkC  hM  energy  at  sueli  a  rapid 
r«tc.  hs  fottad  tt  mpadtant  to  antcr  Oar- 
field  IkM|>ital  a  rev  ««cks  ago.  vtvere  ae  «iU 

to  rasiunc  h»  cuatooBary  a^adidt.    Re  win 
cba2c  no  doubt  at  the  reatrlcttam.  because 
te  hM  been  one  at  tiMjae  M^ir  acula  vbo 
cast  bdp  Ti^twPi'C  lliaiiiwtiM  abore  and 
beyc«d  tbe  actual  can  of  tfoty.  vntil  nutore 
a  bait  and  *»«•►—  tbcai  Anr  down. 
.  Tonne.  iMt  only  a  promtaeBt  lIlHia* 
but  a  national  ii^m*  as  veil,  be* 
oomlnK  up  tbe  ladder  of  fame  ttnce 
World  War  I  vbec  be  enUi«ed  In  the  Nary 
at   a  rery  early  «ff      An  cJB|ilojft«  oi  the 
United  8t«laa  Wtttma'  Admtntotratlon.  later 
•ecretary  to  BaprescntaUre  Fercy  Quin.  then 
to  Senator  Tat"  HMrtaon,  be  eCwMM  law  tn 
Soutbeaetem  Onltwatty  and  beoune  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dtstrtct  of  Columbia  Bar  and  the 
United  Statea  Supreme  Court     But  his  cMe.' 
claim  to  fame  arises  from  his  lon^  service 
«Kb  tbe  Post  Oflee  Department     P!rst  clerk. 
•aparrlaor.  aaslstant  aeetlon  chief,   and  in 
ttSS.  Inspector,  be  attracted  wide  attenUon 
to  the  fraud  case  of  tbe  Jacob  Baker  estate, 
tn   which   prospectlTc   claimants   were   told 
of  mnUoos  of  dollars  alleged  to  be  tied  up 
in  Tsst  coal  and  Iron  properties  In  Pennsyl- 
vania.    This  som  was  rtpe   and  ready   for 
dtatrfbotlon  to  bdrs.  who  for  s  monetary 
CWliiTaTInn  were  tnrtted  to  take  advantage 
or  tbe  Bsulces  of  tbe  promoters  of  tbe  pro]- 
•et,     lir    Toung  rlslted  87  countries  In  ex- 
tensive research,  which  proved  that  the  es- 
tate did   not  exist  and  which  brought   the 
psfpetrators   of   tbe   fraud    to   justice      He 
has  bean  tbe  etfltor  at  aumy  Post  OOee  publl- 
eatkms  and  rollebnrated  with   another  nffi- 
Ctal  tn   Indexing  and   dt?estlnir  postal   decl- 
iloaa.    Bis  book  Is  used  in- the  postal  servtoe 
and  la  frequently  cited  by  the  courts. 
Since  his  appointment  last  February  to  the 
of   Kxcf^ntlve   Assistant   to   the   Post- 
Oeneral.  he  has  been  adding  new  Isu- 
(«ls  to  his  fame      Be  Is  a  brUliant  speaker 
and  has  been  much  In  demand  at  various 
postal  conventions  throughout  the  Nation. 
One  of  tbe  most  Interecnng  was  in  August, 
wbcn  be  vUlted  Mount  Palobfkr.  Calif .  and 
aeUvarad  tbe  principal  address  in  the  Call- 
fldtttla  IneUtute  of  Technology      The  occa- 
was  to  dedicate  a  t-eent  postage  stamp 
in  cteamemnratfcm  at  t%s  Palonar 
itory  special   eeremor.les  In   the  big 
that  bouaaa  tbe  aoo-lnch  Hale  tele- 
scope, tbe  largest  tn  tbe  world 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  another  facet 
of  tbe  mind  of  this  brlli.*ant  administrator 
and  one  nut  ao  widely  known  as  his  Gov- 
ernment career.  Within  the  past  few  month.^ 
be  baa  autde  such  rapid  strides  in  the  study 
of  astronomy,  that  while  he  calls  himself 
only  an  amateur,  be  comes  close  to  profes- 
slonsl  skill  and  knowledge. 

During  the  winter  he  might  be  seen  on 
away  clear  ntghu  st  s  high  point  In  Alez- 
■adrla.  with  binoculars,  telescope,  tripod. 
stool,  snd  laabUght.  blithely  star  gaxlng  into 
eelestlal  spaeaa.  He  declares  that  mr»t  men 
dant  know  what  to  do  when  they  retire  and 
be  la  getting  ready  with  an  absorbing  bobby 
for  that— at  preeent — somewhat  distant  pe- 
riod He  Is  a  beglaner  and  self-tuught.  but 
be  kn«  wa  tbe  )argan  o<  tbe  science  stid  can 
off  lis  laHflMgl  like  the  discoverer  of 
»ta.  He  baa  a  eard  t>ystein  and  )ou  down 
data  for  ready  reference  He  had  the  spirit 
of  generosity  which  led  him  u<  take  hL^ 
equipment  around  to  schools  and  old  folks' 
where  be  has  given  elementary  Isc- 
I  cannot  think  of  a  more  attractive 
Idea  (or  tbe  latftf— all  of  ua  in  fact  who  find 
tbe  atabject  tbrflttag.  but  have  tieltlier  the 
type  of  mind  nor  tbe  time  for  the 
ealltles  of  mathemattcci  problems  n  <  u 

HIa  laudabls  object  la  to  bridge  tbe  chasm 
between  ibe  scleutlsU  and  the  people  He 
ban  made  friends  with  many  of  the  leading 
of  the  day  and  has  procured 
tment    of    instruments    and 


cqotpaa^nt 

Ubrary. 

an 

known 


by  any  amateur.     His 

too.  Is  growing  and  he  has  prepared 

folder  for  ready  reference  on 

heavenly    bodies    and    astronomical 
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hleragly  ihia. 

Mr.  ^  oung  is  also  a  stamp  collector  and 
has  ran  ones  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
among    :hem  many  flrst-day  covers. 

1  vis.  :ed  this  starry-eyed,  starry-minded 
enthusl  ist  In  h!«.  room  In  Oarfield  Hospital 
and  found  him  whlllng  away  the  tedious 
fcoors  <  f  enforced  conflnement  with  pam- 
phlets ;'  nd  books  on  the  latest  developments 
tn  bis  f  ivorlte  pursuit — astronomy  He  says 
his  stui  lies  have  made  bim  realize  bow  in- 
slcniflcint  and  imlmportant  are  our  own 
:.-ie  tr  lubles  in  the  wonders  of  this  big  cos- 
mic 9ch  !me. 

Never  :heless. 
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Mr.  Youngs  friends  c  -"nsider 
much  impxwtance  and  are  sending 
for  bis  speedy  recovery  and  re- 
regular  activities. 
r.  T)3ung  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  M.  H.  Young 
His  father,  the  late  M.  H.  Young, 
ailroad  man.  Bis  grandfather,  for 
was  named,  represented  Claiborne 
In  tbe  State  legislature  for  20  years. 
a  Baptist  and  was  at  one  time  chap- 
State  institutions.  He  was  a  very 
gentleman  and  during  two 
generations  was  credited  with  marrying  more 
couples  than  any  other  minister  during  his 
period  Vf  aervice. 
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DeckrtelizatioB  in  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

H(biN.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


or   WEST  VMGINU 

SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 


Friday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday   May  23),  1949 

Mr  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unariir  lous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
cntitk  1  "AMG  Fifing  .Saves  'Food  Hit- 
ler'— C  rack-Down  Is  on  Foes  of  Cartels," 
wrlttei  by  Arthur  Ma.ssolo  and  pub- 
lished n  the  Sunday,  May  22,  edition  of 
the  N<:w  York  Post  Home  News 

ThL<  article  describes  a  long-distance 
lnt€rv:  ew  Mr.  Massolo  conducted  with 
Mr.  C  larles  H.  Coliison,  who  was  fired 
recent  y  as  deputy  chief  of  decarteliza- 
tion  In  Germany.  Mr.  Coliison  contends 
that  te  was  fired  as  he  was  preparing 
to  crai  k  down  on  a  "little  fuehrer"  who 
operat  ^s  a  multi-mllHon-dollar  food 
monop  oly  in  Hesse. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  why 
Mr.  Coliison  was  fired.  Mr.  Richard 
Brorvsdn.  United  States  Chief  of  Decar- 
tellzat  on  In  Germany,  has  been  quoted 
in  nens  dispatches  as  asserting  that  Mr. 
CollLsoQ  was  placed  on  the  surplus  list 
becausp  of  a  cut-back  in  staff. 

Earl  er,  Mr.  Alexander  Sacks,  another 
outspo  cen  foe  of  cartels,  was  removed 
from  lis  position  allegedly  because  he 
crltlcij  ed  the  feeble  manner  in  which 
our  m  litary  government  was  handling 
the  do  :artelizaiion  program.  The  case 
of  Mr.  Sacks  L<:  one  of  a  man  t>eing  fired, 
then  reinstated,  and  fired  again. 

Durt  UK  the  past  2  years  Mr.  Sacks  and 
Mr.  C<  lllson  have  crltlcJaed  our  decar- 
telint  on  program  In  Germany.  Re- 
ports I  y  reliable  correspondents  in  Ger- 
many luring  that  period  indicated  that 
other  arsons  in  military  government 
were  i  pprehenslve  over  our  failure  to 
really  i  rack  down  on  the  German  cartels. 


These  reports  received  little  attention 
in  this  country.  Some  people  w«re  prone 
to  dismiss  them  as  the  work  of  zealots 
who  did  not  fully  realize  what  they  were 
saying.  Nevertheles.*?.  many  top  Gov- 
ernment ofBcials  were  concerned. 

Our  official  policy  in  Germany  has  been 
to  break  up  the  cartels.  Our  military 
ofBcials  In  Germany  from  time  t^  time 
pointed  to  our  policy  directive  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  cartels. 

Just  the  same  there  appeared  to  be 
little  action  in  that  direction.  Finally 
the  Army  named  a  special  coramiitee. 
headed  by  Mr.  Garland  P.  Ferguson,  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  inves- 
tigate the  decartelization  program. 

According  to  reliable  information,  this 
commission  received  testimony  from  both 
Mr.  Sacks  and  Mr.  Coliison.  Recently 
the  commission  filed  its  report  and  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  that  our  antitrust 
program  in  Germany  was  feeble. 

Shortly  after  this  report  was  filed  Mr. 
Sacks  was  fired  again  and  Mr.  Coliison 
was  placed  on  the  surplus  list. 

Both  of  these  men  had  complained 
that  our  decartelization  policy  was  not 
being  carried  out  in  Germany.  The  Fer- 
guson committee  confirmed  those  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  decarteli- 
zation program  thus  far  has  been  a  tragic 
blunder.  Our  ofBciaJ  aims  have  been  ex- 
cellent. But  through  our  failure  to  vig- 
orously carry  out  that  policy  we  have 
played  into  the  hands  of  antidemocratic 
forces  in  Europe. 

The  blame  does  not  rest  on  the  United 
States  alone.  England  and  France  also 
must  bear  at  least  part  of  it.  But  that 
does  not  excuse  us  from  failing  to  carry 
out  a  major  policy — a  pohcy  aimed  at 
eliminating  one  of  the  world's  worst  evils. 

Mr.  President,  cartels  breed  war.  They 
mu.st  be  stamped  out  if  anything  resem- 
bling competitive  trade  is  to  exist  between 
nations. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  act.  We  still  can 
break  up  the  cartels. 

I  hope  that  our  new  commissioner  tn 
Germany,  Hon.  John  J.  McCloy,  will  rec- 
ognize our  failure  in  this  field  and  take 
immediate  steps  fully  to  implement  our 
decartelization  policy 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMO   FiaiNC   S.wcs   ■'Food   Hrrixn" — Csacx- 
DOWN  Is  ON  '"ore  or  CArms 

(B)  Arthur  Massolo) 

Charles  H.  Coliison.  "fired"  last  Thursday 
as  deputy  chief  "trust-buster"  in  the  Ameri- 
can zone  of  Oermsny,  charged  Saturday  that 
he  was  dismissed  as  he  was  preparing  to 
crack  down  on  a  "little  Fuehrer"  who  oper- 
ates a  multi-miUlon-dollar  food  monopoly  in 
Hesae. 

Coliison  identified  the  German  as  Prits 
Diets,  a  former  Nazi  whom  he  has  bad  under 
investigation  sUice  September. 

In  a  radiotelephone  interview  from  Frank- 
furt, Coliison  told  the  Post  Home  News  that 
hU  inquiry  has  disclosed  that  Dietz  made 
$3,000,000  on  American  food  shipmenta  to 
Germany  when  the  currency  reforms  were 
Instituted  a  year  ago. 

"I  had  been  working  on  thfs  case  since  last 
September,"  Coliison  said.  "I  had  it  cracked 
and  I  was  trying  to  present  it  when  I  was 
flred  I  have  100  witnesses,  but  they  are 
bel!:g    intimidated    by    Diets.    Tbe    United 
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states  Ooveriunent  is  doing  nothing  about 
it." 

Coliison  s&ld  that  he  had  been  released 
because  of  his  testimony  before  the  special 
Army  investigative  committee,  teeedid  by 
Garland  F.  Ferguson,  that  recently  accused 
high  military  government  officials  of  not 
having  carried  out  the  antitrust  program 
in  Germany. 

FOT  ON  •'sxnufi.tja"  usi 

Coliison  was  given  30  days  notice  last 
Thursday  and  put  on  the  "surplus"  list  by 
Richardson  Bronson.  United  States  chief  of 
decartelization.  He  was  the  first  of  the  44 
employed  by  the  trtist-busting  division  fired 
for  economy. 

"Bronson  told  me  that  I  was  fired  because 
of  my  testimony  before  the  Ferguson  com- 
mittee. It's  no  coincidence  that  I  have  Just 
come  out  with  discomforting  disclosuies 
about  Dletz  and  the  food  monopoly,"  Colii- 
son said. 

Coliison  said  Diets  has  broken  practically 
every  decartelization  law  on  the  books.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Nazi  Party  for 
S  or  4  months,  he  said. 

COT   A   KTT    JOB 

In  1945.  Coliison  declared  Dletz  got  a  job 
in  tbe  German  food  office,  and  was  put  in 
charge  of  Isstilng  licenses  to  distributors  of 
food  shipped  to  the  zone  from  the  United 
States. 

"He  was  supposed  to  band  out  licenses  to 
other  distributors."  Coliison  explained.  "In 
fact,  three  companies  were  supposed  to  share, 
but  he  took  the  work  on  himself." 

Coliison  said  that  Dietz  Invested  100,000 
marks,  and  in  the  first  3  weeks  made  125.000. 
Within  2  years  he  made  835,000  marks,  a  neat 
profit  of  69C  percent. 

Coliison,  a  former  New  York  City  corpora- 
tion lawyer  associated  with  United  States 
Steel  and  Electric  Bond  and  Share,  explained 
how  Dietz  made  the  $3,000,000. 

"Before  the  currency  reform."  he  said. 
"Dietz  paid  United  States  banks  a  dollar  for 
a  dollar's  worth  of  food.  After  the  reform  he 
had  to  pay  only  10  cents,  but  the  food  was 
still  worth  $1." 

Coliison  said  that  Dletz  "openly  bragged 
that  If  I  continued  the  case  I  would  be  fired." 
He  said  that  three  witnesses,  working  In  the 
food  office,  have  been  declared  surplvus. 
Others  are  being  Intimidated,  he  said. 

THXT  aZ    AFBAin   OT    HIM 

"One  witness  told  me  the  other  day,"  Colii- 
son said,  "that  'I  am  more  afraid  of  Dletz 
than  I  am  of  tbe  United  States  Government. 
He  has  more  power  here  than  the  Ameri- 
cans.' " 

"Who  Is  protecting  Dietz?"  Colllaon  was 
asked  over  the  phone. 

"That's  the  $64  question."  be  replied. 
"I'm  a  lawyer,  and  I  cannot  talk  until  1  have 
sound  proof." 

Coliison  said  be  meets  with  an  Army  griev- 
ance committee  soon  but  asserted.  "I  plan  to 
fight  this  out  as  long  as  I  can.  I  won't  leave 
here  until  I  receive  some  satisfaction." 

"Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  a  revival  ct 
nazism?"  be  was  asked. 

"I  can't  tell  you  over  the  pbone."  be  said, 
"but  I've  got  one  case  that's  a  beaut." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PSNNSVLVAMU 

IN  THE  SBNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

FTiday,  May  27  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.   MARTIN.     Mr.   President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Appendix  of  the  RicotD  an  eloquent 
and  inspiring  address  delivered  by  Dr. 

Ruth  Miller  Steese,  past  State  president 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Sunbury.  Pa.,  on  Tues- 
day. May  24.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoxo, 
as  follows: 

POPPIXS 

In  one  short  week  American  citizens  shall 
Join  to  pay  honor  and  tribute  to  every  man 
and  woman  who  gave  his  or  her  life  in  de- 
fense of  this,  our  country,  and  to  express  that 
honor  by  strewing  the  graves  of  otu  honored 
dead  with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  May. 

But  as  we  pay  our  tribute  to  the  dead  we 
should  also  ask  that  same  citizenry  to  wear 
a  flower  for  the  living,  the  crimson  flower  of 
battle,  tbe  little  red  poppy  of  May. 

Every  State  In  the  Union  has  Its  little 
poppy — some  of  crepe  paper  -some  of  cloth — 
but  ail  of  them  flowers  made  or  assembled, 
not  grown.  They  are  tbe  flowers  assembled 
by  our  hospitalized  veterans  whose  world  Is 
bounded  by  hospital  walls,  and  whose  vision 
Is  often  not  even  that  of  a  hospital  bed. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  American  Legion  and 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  sponsor  the 
poppy-making  program  of  veterans  In  our 
hospitals  for  several  reasons.  Plrst  of  all. 
with  the  veteran  being  paid  for  every  poppy 
be  makes,  be  is  able  to  make  some  money  for 
the  use  of  himself  and  his  family:  then,  too, 
poppy  making  helps  to  All  those  many,  many 
idle  hours;  it  also  exercises  those  bands 
burned,  scarred,  and  crippled  or  those  new 
and  duiciilt  steel  hooks,  and  It  fumishee  the 
neceeaary  means  by  which  the  American  Le- 
gion and  Its  Auxiliary  can  maintain  year- 
rotmd  service  to  the  disabled  veteran  and 
his  family  through  its  rehabUltatlon  and 
child-welfare  program,  which  program  Is  car- 
ried on,  not  only  In  the  hospitals  but 
throughout  every  community  and  rural  area 
In  the  Conunonwealth. 

If  the  public  cou!d  and  wotild  visit  any  of 
our  veterans'  hospitals  and  travel  down  tbe 
corridors  and  wards  and  study  tbe  records  of 
any  10  patients,  taken  at  random,  they  would 
readily  understand  bow  they,  tbe  public  are 
fortunate  m  having  had  these  men  and 
women  to  stand  between  them  and  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  destrtiction  endured  by  our 
allied  countries  in  both  wars. 

Would  you.  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Public,  be  one  of 
our  thousands  of  patients  in  our  neuropsy- 
chlatric  hospitals?  Would  you  exchange 
your  bed  for  that  of  a  paraplegic?  Would 
you  walk  proudly  down  Main  Street  with 
only  a  white-headed  cane  and  possibly  a  see- 
ing-eye  dog  as  yo'jr  sight?  As  you  drive  your 
car,  would  you  exchange  places  with  that  of 
an  amputee? 

As  you,  tbe  public,  buy  and  wear  your 
poppy  this  year,  stop,  look,  think,  will  you 
buy  It  as  if  donating  to  a  public  charity  or 
as  U  In  support  of  a  local  tag  day?  Or  wlU 
you  think  and  buy  It,  remembering — yes,  re- 
membering— that  your  purchase  is  your  an- 
nual free  will  contribution  toward  the  wel- 
fare of  a  group  who  made  your  security  and 
freedom  possible?  Then  having  bought  It. 
will  you  look  at  It.  Look  at  It  and  think — 
yes.  think — of  the  veteran  who  may  have 
made  it;  thiiik  of  the  blind,  the  paralysed, 
tbe  amputee,  the  mental.  Looking  and 
thinking,  wear  it.  Wear  that  poppy  in  hu- 
mility and  respect,  in  love  and  appreciation, 
for  those  men  and  women  who  having  loved 
tbeir  country,  loved  It  imto  death;  for 
tllCHC  men  and  women  who.  having  loved 
tbeIr  country,  loved  It  and  surrendered  their 
eyes,  their  hands,  their  mliMis;  and  sUlI  lov- 
ing It,  their  country,  today  faahlon  those 
little  red  Howera.  blood-red.  crimson -red, 
tboae  flowers  with  the  litUe  white  suckers. 
■Ucnt  testimony  to  the  fact  that  tbe  only 
poppiea  made  in  veterans'  hospitals  In  Penn- 
aylvanla  ai«  made  for  tbe  American  Leg;lasi 
and  tbe  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 


Tea,  thoee  litUe  red  popples  with  the  Uttle 

white  suckers  teU  a  story  all  tbclr  own.  a 
story  that  includes  the  fact  that  every  cent 
of  the  proceeda  la  solemnly  dMllaaked  to  the 
needs  of  the  hospitalized  and  disabled  vet- 
eran and  his  famUy.  whose  love  and  sacrl- 
flee  made  otur  freedom  possible. 

In  this  last  week  of  May  1848  shall  we,  one 
and  all.  contribute  our  dimes  and  our  dol- 
lars— in  such  pruporuoii  as  we  value  our 
American  freedom  for  1  year — conuibute  to 
America's  vast  army  of  boapltaliaed  veterans? 
Shall  we,  one  and  all.  wear  that  poppy  wltb 
the  love  and  devotion  with  which  we  wore  tbe 
carnation  on  Mother's  Day — the  red  rose  oo 
Father's  Day — wear  it  and  attest  to  our 
neighbors  and  to  the  world  thst  we  individ- 
ually remember  in  this  beautiful  month  of 
May  that  we  remember  the  priee  which  was 
paid  for  our  freedom;  the  price  which  Is  still 
being  paid  by  those  who  love  their  freedom 
even  as  you  and  I;  and  that  we  shall  ever 
remember  them  by  wearing  their  flower — the 
flower  of  sacriflce  and  sorrow,  but  the  flower 
which  gave  to  us  in  America  a  tomorrow. 

Buy,  think,  wear  the  memorial  flower  of 
those  who  died,  the  flower  in  tribute  of  those 
who  served  and  live — the  crimson  flower  uf 
battle — tbe  red  flower  of  sacriflce — tbe  poppy 
wltb  tbe  UtUe  white  sticker. 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Anthority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  msifo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  27  (leoiMative  day  of 
Monday,  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune  carried  a 
series  of  articles  by  Tom  Humphrey,  of 
the  Portland  'Oreg. )  Journal,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  These  articles 
were  accepted  on  the  assumption  that 
they  would  t>e  objective,  factual  reports. 
After  they  were  printed,  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune  agreed  with  me  that  the  series 
was  plainly  biased  and  slanted  against 
TVA,  and  in  order  to  be  entlrrly  fair  he 
printed  a  letter  from  mt  showing  a  few 
of  tbe  Humplirey  misstatements. 

Since  these  Humphrey  articles  were 
placed  in  the  Rxcobo  yesterday.  I  abk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  ktter  to 
the  Lewiston  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SzKAToa  TsTioa  Riruis — TVA  Dorroms  it 
TkiauMK  Came 

(Eeinje'i  Mots. — The  Tribune  reccoUy 
published  a  series  of  articles  by  Ton  Huoa- 
phrey,  of  the  Oregon  Journal  editorial  staff, 
oo  bte  Impressions  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  as  related  to  proposed  creation  oi 
a  Columbia  VaUey  Administration.  Sen- 
ator Glsm  H.  Tatixm,  Idaho,  has  written  tha 
following  communication  on  these  articles.) 

To  tbe  TajMvmx: 

My  attention  was  called  recently  to  tbe 
serlce  of  articles  In  the  Tribune  by  Tom 
Humphrey.  Of  course,  you  liave  a  perfect 
right  to  print  antl-TVA  profiagtMie  If  yen 
ao  desire,  but  I  was  startled  to  find  tlMt 
these  articles  were  carried  as  an  objective. 
onMaaed.  faettial  survey  of  TVA.  I  waa 
startled  because  Tom  Hampbrey  has  writ- 
ten antl-TVA  edltcrlala  in  support  of  tbe 
Oregon  Journal's  editorial   position  several 
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tlmM  before  be  •▼«?  •mw  TVA.  Thta  trip  to 
TVA  evidently  waa  caused  by  a  nerles  of 
op-tha  apot  analytical  articles  by  Bauer,  of 
the  Portland  Or««(mlan.  which  were  really 
fair.  obJectlT*  artlclea. 

Knowing   of   your   falmeaa   In    presenting 
l>otb  tides  of  every  laaijc.  I  have  thoroughly 
checked  Humphrey^  articles  with  the  facu 
and  hope  that  you  will  print  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  hU  wlwlataiiiiiiilii  and  errors  of  (act. 
To  anawer  all  taA  errors  would  require  a« 
much  space  as  the  original  articles,  so  III 
oon&ne  myself  to  a  few  ma]or  misconceptions. 
First,  Id  like  to  comment  on  Mr.  Hum- 
ptatj'u  technique.     He  quotes  voluminously 
fttan  a  few  people  who,  for  one  reason  or 
aaotber.  are  bttt«-ly  opposed  to  TVA.   and 
leavaa  tbt  Impreaalon  that  the  vast  majority 
who  apjjrove  TVA  are  either  bought  •"They've 
got     themaelves    a    deal'    or    fearful    "You 
simply  don't  oppose  TVA  any  more    •     •     •. 
Hot  If  you  want  to  stay  in  business  and  In 
ooa   piece "      He   reports   accusations   "And 
the  men  A.  B.  Morgan  accused  of  undemo- 
cratic    behavior     were     retained."     without 
reporting  that  the  accusations,  after  inten- 
sive Investigation   by  Congress,  were  fotmd 


Be  haa  Ignored,  or  not  l>othered  to  read, 
the  TVA  Act.  and  thus  attributes  to  TVA 
It  does  not  have,  claims  It  violates 
of  the  act  and  limitations  which 
exist,  and  finds  fault  with  It  for 
out  provtslons  of  the  law  that  do 
axlat.  He  misstates  facts  ••  •  •  •  the 
Cumberland  River  •  •  •  carried  more 
^■nr'f  than  the  Tenneasee.**  which  could 
•Mily  be  checked.  He  doesn't  mind  revers- 
tng  hlmaelf.  even  within  a  single  article,  de- 
pending on  the  pomt  he  is  trying  to  make 
"  •  •  •  they  stm  preserve  the  polite  fic- 
tion that  TVA  Is  primarily  a  flood  control 
and  navigation  project."  And  in  the  same 
article.  TVA's  power  facilities  are  limited  in 
production  "by  the  demanda  of  comprehen- 
alve  control  of  a  river  for  flood  control  and 
He  uses  slurring  terms  "TVA's 
•eeountlng  system. "  without  an  lota 
of  raaaoD  or  t>asls:  as  a  matter  of  fact.  TVA 
keeps  Its  accounts  according  to  the  PPC  uni- 
form system  and  Its  accounting  has  been 
highly  praised.  When  these  devices  fall,  he 
resorts  to  a  reportorlal  crystal  ball.  "Tour 
reporter  Instincts  tell  you  so."  "You  have  a 
hunch."    "You  have  a  feeling,  too." 

One  mlaooDoeptlon  Is  his  charge  that  TVA 
power  opsratlons  are  sutMidlzed.  a  point 
Himiphrey  tries  tn  make  by  comparing  TVA 
Anandng  with  that  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  by  claiming  that  the 
allocation  of  Investment  In  TVA  arbitrarily 
favors  power 

BABM  FAta  BmjKJf 

In  the  first  place.  Humphrey  mentions  no- 
where m  his  series  that  the  TVA  jMJwer  oper- 
are  earning  an  average  return  on 
mt  investment  of  more  than  4  percent. 
Rate  of  return  on  Investment  Is  the  common 
tnsasure  of  financial  success,  and  It  la  clear 
that  ao  long  as  the  TVA  power  operations  are 
••mlng  a  return  substantully  above  the 
coat  of  money  to  the  Government  (about  2 
It),  the  TVA  power  operations  are  not 
but  Instead  are  a  good  Invest- 
ment for  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 

■umphrey  contends  that  Bonneville  la 
ft^aeUIly  succeaaful  and  TVA  is  not  because 
the  former  pays  Interest  and  amortixaa  Its 
Invesunent.  while  the  latter  does  not.  Upon 
•■MiteftUoB.  however,  la  turns  out  that  this 
li  tmt^m  a  distinction  than  a  difference.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mwd  that  both  the  Bonne- 
Tllle  project  and  the  TVA  ate  wholly  owned 
by  the  Oovernment  (If  that  la  soclallam  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  as  Humphrey  ssema  to 
think.  It  la  also  aoelallam  in  the  Nurthwsst). 
All  of  the  revenues  from  both  proJecU  bskmg 
entirely  to  the  Ooynunsnt.  In  both  cmbs. 
the  revenues  exceed  the  oosU  of  producing, 
UftaiBUttlac.  and  selllnf  the  power.     Tba 
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revenues  are  all  paid  Into 

States  Treasury.     The  Bonneville 

does  not  pay  Interest  in  the 

of  the  term;  It  simply  makes 

on  based  on  an  assumed  rate  of 

calls   a   part   of   its   revenues 

her  than  simply  revenues.     TVA 

on  its  outstanding  bonds,  and 

payment  on  Its  books,  but  makes 

of  Interest  on  Its  entire  in- 

The   return    on    the   Investment 

assumed   rate   of   Interest   for 

in  any  case. 

to    Humphrey.   Bonneville    has 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  $122.- 
le  TVA  has  paid  only  minor  sums. 
1  tonneville  has  to  obtain  approprl- 
for   meeting   its  operating  ex- 
for  capital  InvestmenU.     TVA.  on 
hand,  uses  Its  revenues  to  meet 
Fxp>enses.  for  reinvestment  in  the 
ness  and  for  payments  into  the 
Treasury.     In  both  cases,  oper- 
and the  needs  for  expansion 
have  to  be  met.     Through  June 
rVAs  power  revenues  amount  to 
Of    this    amount    »129.000.000 
In  operating  expenses,  payments 
axes  and  interest;  $147,000,000  was 
in  the  power  program  under  see- 
the TVA  Act.  $23,000,000  was  paid 
eneral  fund  of  the  Treasury,  and 
was   used   to   retire   outstanding 
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ious.  of  course,  that  If  the  TVA 

revenues  Aad  been  handled  In  the  same  man- 

th<«e  of  Bonneville,  the  net  cash  dif- 

wpuld  have  been  not  a  single  dime; 

all  its  revenues  into  the  Treasviry, 

would  have  had  to  be  offset  by  appro- 

of  $129,000,000  to  meet  operating 

ind  $147,000,000  for  investment  In 


ey,  of  course,  does  not  even  sug- 

muc|i  less  explore,  the  reason  for  the 

TVA    waa    authorized    to    use    Its 

meet  current  expenses,  which  was 

Bexlblllty  and  efBclency  In  operat- 

the  biggest  power  enterprises  In 
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Humphrey  objects  to  TVA's  allocations  of 

on  the  basis  that  they  are  not 

by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 

of  long  established  formulas." 

no  account  of  the  fact  that  "long 

formulas"  applicable  to  one  of 

might  not  be  applicable  to  an- 

to  the  fact  that  the  TVA  alloca- 

3ased  on  probably  one  of  the  most 

studies   of    allocation    prob- 

both   staff   members    and   outside 

ever  made.    As  to  the  practical 

the  allocation,  the  Nation.  In  the 

Valley.  Is  getting  flood  control  and 

facilities   at   far   less   cost    than 

have  been  provided  for  without 

•    development.      Under    the    allo- 

vlgatlon  facilities  have  been  pro- 

•  149.000.000    as    compared    with 

for  equal   facilities   If   provided 

purpose  system;  In  the  same  way, 

facilities  cost   •153,000.000   as 

with    a    single-purpose    cost    of 

In   the   light   of   these   facts, 

be   said   to   be    "subsidized" 

allocation  of  Investment. 
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I  (NO   SALXS   MisazFRzsxirrxo 

artt(  le  No.  3.  Humphrey  criticizes  the 

acqu  isitlon  program  of  TVA,  based  upon 

a}  pralsals   of   property   and    a   non- 

trac  Ing   policy.     Most   of   the   owners 

ap  valsed  prices,  Humphrey  says,  "but 

we  It  to  Court  to  defend   themselves 

0  >ndemnatlon. '      The   fact    Is    that 

pe'cent  of  all  the  land  purchased  by 

nvolved  In  condemnation  proceed - 

prlos  wu  involved.    Perhaps  the 


best  evidence  of  the  efficiency  and  fairness 
of  the  TVA  land  buying  program  Is  the  fact 
that  TVA,  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Justice,  was  called  In 
to  help  set  up  a  new  system  of  land-buying 
for  the  Bonneville  Administration.  It  loaned 
the  services  of  the  assistant  director  of  Its 
land  acquisition  department  and  a  chief  land 
buyer  to  assist  in  setting  up  the  new  method 
and  In  assembling  a  staff.  It  has  also  given 
assistance  to  the  Santee-Cooper  project  In 
South  Carolina  and  to  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers,  to  whom  TVA  loaned  a 
number  of  its  appraisal  staff  for  a  i>erlod  of 
2  years  In  connection  with  the  CumbCiland 
Valley  projects. 

There  are  a  number  of  errors  In  the  same 
article.  Humphrey  says.  "WiUkie  sold 
ror  •  •  •  about  80  percent  of  the  real 
value  of  the  properties."  Actually,  the  price, 
reached  through  negotiation,  was  consider- 
ably more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  prop- 
erties, less  depreciation,  and  In  some  quar- 
ters Willkie  has  been  credited  with  getting 
much  the  better  of  the  bargain.  Humphrey's 
carlessnesa  with  easily  ascertainable  facta 
is  also  indicated  In  this  article. 

In  one  paragraph,  he  says  the  power  com- 
panies lost  288.000  customers  through  sales 
of  property  to  TVA.  Two  paragraphs  later, 
he  refers  to  a  million  customers  being  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  of  electric  facilities 
from  private  power  companies,  of  a  total  of 
950,000  served  at  present:  practically  all  of 
the  remainder  are  now  consumers,  who  never 
before  had  the  benefit  of  electric  service. 

In  article  No.  5  Humphrey  omits  facts  and 
d.storts  testimony  in  order  to  bolster  his 
thesis  that  TVA  is  pushing  around  both  i>eo- 
ple  and  other  agencies.  Thus,  in  discussing 
Douglas  Dam,  he  mentions  as  the  sole  reason 
for  the  project  that  TVA  engineers  wanted 
that  power.  He  conveniently  forgets  the 
background  of  the  times — the  fact  that  In 
1940  and  1941  the  Nation  was  mustering  Its 
strength  for  national  defense  and  power  was 
one  of  the  urgent  needs. 

The  facts  are  simple.  The  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  asked  TVA  where  and 
how  much  a  large  block  of  power  could  bo 
made  available.  TVA  replied,  on  the  basis 
of  the  engineering  facts,  that  power  could 
be  produced  at  the  Douglas  site  within  ^ 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  nowhere  else 
in  the  valley  could  this  be  accomplished. 
In  fact,  It  developed  nowhere  else  In  the 
country  could  the  same  amount  of  power  be 
made  available  in  so  short  a  time.  It  was 
on  this  basis  that  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  decided  the  dam  should  be  built 
and  urged  the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
for  It. 

The  manner  in  which  quotations  are  lifted 
from  the  context  Is  Indicated  In  Humprrey's 
peiragraph : 

"Mr.  Brannan  also  Indicated  that  there 
Is  'waste  and  duplication  of  effort'  in  the  for- 
estry program  but  told  the  committee  "we 
are  doing,  and  TVA  also,  our  very  best  to 
eliminate  any  possible  waste  as  to  the  result 
of  the  exercises  of  our  duplicate  authorities." 

The  exact  words  of  Mr.  Brannan,  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  USDA.  were: 

QUOTtS    BRANNAN 

"Mr.  Brannan.  Senator  Cooper,  there  are 
facilities  within  the  TVA  directed  toward 
forestry  activities.  There  are  also  facilities 
In  the  department  of  agriculture  engaged  In 
forestry  activities. 

"In  pure  statutory  langutLgs.  there  may 
be  duplication  of  existing  authorities,  but 
as  to  the  point  of  whether  or  not  there  ars 
really  conflicts  and  duplicative  waste,  or 
waste  regardless,  from  the  fact  that  these 
duplicate  authorities  exist.  Is  the  point  at 
real  issue,  and  we  are  doing,  and  the  TVA 
also,  our  very  best  to  eliminate  any  possible 
waste  as  to  the  result  of  exercise  of  our 
duplicate  authority." 
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It  takes  a  good  deal  of  stretching  to  make 
this  statement  an  indication  that  there  Is 
"waste  and  duplication  of  effort." 

Nowhere  In  Humphrey's  articles  la  It  men- 
tioned, of  course,  that  whereas  the  forest 
ferrlce  Is  concerned  with  publicly  owned  for- 
est lands,  the  major  objective  of  the  TVA 
forestry  program  Is  the  promotion  of  modem 
sustained -yield  forest  management  and  good 
forest  practices  on  the  87  percent  of  fMrest 
lands  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  which  are 
privately  owned. 

icHORES  racTS  or  act 

In  discussing  TVA's  fertUlzer  arid  agri- 
cultural activities.  Humphrey  U  apparently 
Ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  the  TVA  act 
and  of  facts.  He  Indicates  that  TVA  was 
supposed  to  operate  only  •pilot  pUnU'  for 
fertUlzer,  although  section  5  authorizes 
TVA  "to  manufacture  and  sell  fixed  nitro- 
gen fertilizer,  and  fertUlzer  Ingredients." 
He  says  TVA  produces  "about  one-sixth  of 
the  national  production"  of  fertilizer.  The 
facts:  the  three  major  plant  nutrients  are 
nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  pa^ah.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1947,  TVA  produced  6  76  percent, 
or  about  one  fifteenth,  of  the  nitrate  lerU- 
lizers:  4.C9  percent,  or  one  twenty-fourth,  of 
the  phosphates;  and  none  of  the  potash. 

The  same  type  of  li\accuracy  and  mlarep- 
rerentatlon    run    through    the    rest    of    the 

article. 

Throughout  his  articles.  Humphrey  goes 
to  grc«t  lengths  to  create  the  Impression 
that  TVA  Is  a  supersute.  To  support  thU. 
he  declares  that  TVA  "can  plow  it*  earnings 
back  Into  system  improvements  or  fertilizer 
or  recreation  or  fish  or  seeding  trees  ca 
traveling  llbrartea  or  towns  or  what  have 
you— without  going  back  to  Congress  for 
permission." 

In  this  he  goes  directly  counter  to  ths 
provtslons  of  section  2«  of  the  TVA  Act. 
which  limits  the  uses  to  which  it  may  put 
it.s  proceeds  to  "the  operation  of  dams  and 
reservoirs,  in  conducting  Its  buslneae  In  gen- 
erating, transmitting,  and  distributing  elec- 
tric energy  and  In  mantifacturlng.  selling, 
and  distributing  fertilizer  and  fertUlaer  In- 
gredients." 

For  aU  other  purposes— agrlcultwal  ac- 
tivities, forestry  development,  recreation  de- 
velopment, fish  and  wildlife  activities,  re- 
search of  various  kinds  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  other  agencies— TVA  must 
depend  upon  appropriations.  Nor  does 
Humphrey  Indicate  that  TVA's  operations, 
both  those  financed  by  revenues  or  proceeds 
and  those  financed  by  appropriations,  are 
closely  scrutinized  by  the  Congress,  particu- 
larly through  the  appropriation  procedures. 
Humphrey  simply  Ignores  the  elementary 
fact  that  Congress  created  the  TVA  and  TVA 
is  completely  responsible  to  It. 

The  same  Irresponsibility  Is  demonstrated 
In  Humphrey  s  attempts  to  show  that  "TVA 
is  the  government  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
There  la  nothing,  no  one  above  It."  Joint 
projects  between  TVA  and  other  agencies  be- 
come, in  his  articles,  simply  a  means  of  ob- 
trlnlng  a  ainister  hold  on  States,  counties, 
and  other  organizations.  To  take  a  single 
example,  he  says  "rv\  Is  In  the  planning 
commission  of  the  various  States.  It  set  up 
some  of  them,  manned  them,  still  helps 
some." 

The  facta  are  TVA.  In  constructlns  Its  proj- 
ects, encouraged  the  formation  and  activity 
of  both  local  and  State  planning  agencies  to 
meet  problems  of  readjustment  which  had 
to  be  met.  The  point  may  be  Illustrated  by 
the  Tennessee  State  plannli^  commission 
vhlch  Humphrey  himself  says  "Is  certainly 
doing  a  good  Job  (wish  we  had  as  good  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  K" 

STATS.  OOCNmS  JOU*  -- 

TVA  could,  erf  course,  h.-ive  done  the  re- 
quired plaimlng  work  Itself  in  connection 
With  its  specific  projects  It  elected  to  do 
otherwise.     The  State  planning  commlasiOB 


was  set  up  In  the  early  days  oi  TVA  to  under- 
take planning  activities  which  TVA  con- 
tracted for  In  cocnection  with  reservoir  con- 
struction. TVA  did.  indeed,  help  support  It 
financially  through  these  contracts  and  by 
technical  assistance.  Throogh  this  means 
it  obtains  maximum  partlclpatlan  ot  both 
State  and  localities  in  planning  the  read- 
justments resulting  from  constnictloa. 
When  the  specific  tasks  were  completed  un- 
der the  contracu.  TVA's  support  ended,  but 
the  planning  commission  remained. 

The  Importance  of  planning  had  been 
demonstrated  and  the  State  has  continued 
to  expand  the  oonHBlKlon's  activities.  The 
Initial  State  apfiroprfatlon  for  the  commls- 
slon  was  $15,000;  the  latest  Just  approved. 
wiis  $125,000.  In  brief,  the  Impetus  given  by 
TVA  in  the  early  days,  in  connection  with 
specific  Jobs,  has  resulted  in  state- wide  organ- 
ization— not  manned,  supported,  or  oon- 
trolied  by  TVA — of  recognized  and  Increaaing 
usefulness. 

This  letter  has  become  longer  thsn  I  in- 
tended, but  I  have  gone  to  conaiderable 
trouble  in  this  matter  because  our  proposed 
CVA  Is  bubject  to  the  same  type  ctt  attacks. 
I  urge  everyone  to  otoCatn  the  facts  on  bo^ 
sides  of  CVA.  and  111  be  happy  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  bill,  er  a  section  by  section  sum- 
mary to  anyone  who  wants  to  sec  what  the 
measure  actually  provides. 

Glkm  H.  Tatum. 

Ukusd  Staixs  Sexatk. 

V<u/ii?^rton,  D.  C. 


SokstitatiM  ot  Natural  Gas  for  CmI  by 
Atoouc  Eacrgy  Caouussiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WIST  vtRcnnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMITSD  STATES 

Friday,  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23K  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr  President,  I  asiE 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoRD  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  the  National  Coal 
Association  and  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  Fuels  Research  Couxjcil,  Inc.,  re- 
garding the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's proposal  to  kick  coal  out  of  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn  .  and  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  put  in  natural  gas.  . 

As  the  country  well  knows  from  pain- 
ful experience,  there  is  a  limited  supply 
of  natural  gas.  Many  consumers  of 
natural  gas  In  my  own  State  suffered 
from  the  shortage  of  natural  gas  last 
winter  and  the  previous  winter,  even 
though  West  Virginia  is  a  gas-producing 
State.  Yet  the  AEC  plans  to  switch  from 
the  use  of  coal  to  natural  gas  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  plant.  ev«i  though  the  plant  is 
located  near  the  heart  of  the  Tennessee 
coal  fields.  This  switch  will  necessitate 
large  eJipenditures  fw  the  construction 
of  gas  lines. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  this  conver- 
sion should  take  place  at  this  time.  So 
far  as  I  can  determine,  the  AEC  has  not 
presented  evidence  to  show  that  this  con- 
templated action  is  necessary  for  se- 
curity reasons.  I  wish  to  emphasise  that 
if  siKh  evidence  is  prodticed  I  will  sup- 
port the  move  with  all  my  strength,  and 
I  am  confident  the  West  Virginia  coal 
operators  and  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  join  me  in  fuch  action. 


But  until  such  information  is  produced 
I  feel  compelled  to  object  to  this  con- 
templated action  on  the  part  of  the  ABC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  he 
printed  in  the  Rccoao.  as  follows: 

■ATKXicai.  Coal  Association, 
W—hin9tm,  D.  C.  Mmy  24,  1949. 
Hon.  Hablxt  M.  Knxoax. 
United  States  Senate 

Wathington,  D.  C. 

If T  Dbsb  SBmatos  :  There  Is  no  sound  eco- 
nomic reason  for  the  Atomic  fiiergy  Com- 
mission to  kick  coal  out  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.. 
and  spend  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  put  In 
natural  gas. 

A  million  tooa  of  coal  will  be  displaced  If 
the  Commission  has  its  way.  resulting  In 
unerapioynient  In  coal  mines,  particularly  in 
Tennessee,  and  among  railroad  emf^oyccs 
and  others  working  to  handle  the  coal. 

A  sul)commlttee  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Bo- 
ergy  Committee  of  the  Hotise  and  Senate 
filed  a  report  yesterday,  crttlciztng  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  contracting 
for  the  stipply  of  natural  gns  at  Oak  Ridge 
Oak  Ridge  Is  In  the  heart  of  the  coal  IMds. 
To  supply  natural  gas  would  mean  that  many 
other  towns  and  communities  would  be  de- 
prtred  of  said  gas.  If  the  Atomic  Ene!gy 
Conunls8\pn  must  hare  a  rtand-by  fuel,  oO 
Is  tn  abundance  and  a  fuel  pipe  line  is 
wfthm  17  miles  ot  thdr  power  plant.  We 
repeat — there  Is  no  sound  economic  reason 
for  displacing  this  vast  quantity  of  coal  by 
natural  gas  at  Oak  Ridge.  The  subcom- 
mittee referred  to  at>oTe  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  gas.  dtlng  a  natural-gas  explosion 
which  destroyed  a  Tulsa.  Okla..  public- 
utilltles  steam  plant  within  the  part  year. 
It  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say  in  Its  report 
to  the  fuU  committee.  Attached  is  a  brief 
summary  of  this  situation. 

It  Is  respectftilly  suggested  that  In  any 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
misskm  it  be  clearly  provided  that  no  part  at 
such  approprlatkm  shotild  be  expended  for 
tht  purchase  at  natural  gas  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  D.  Battlc, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


STA 


ST  Pt^LS  RaSBAaCH  COVWCXL,  IHC  . 

Washiw«tom,  D.  C. 

This  to  the  incredible  story  of  how  officials 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  thoogltt 
they  might  not  get  enough  cost  to  continue 
firing  the  boilers  st  the  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn., 
plant,  and  how  they  thereupon  decided  to 
conmt  the  burners  from  coal,  which  to  In 
plentiful  supply  right  at  Oak  Ridge,  to  natu- 
ral gas.  which  to  In  comparatively  limited 
supply  in  the  United  States. 

Thte  to  the  story  of  bow  that  declston  msy 
not  only  affect  the  industrial  and  tfeoMstle 
consumers  in  more  than  838  towns  and  eltiea 
in  8  States,  but  may  very  well  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  Industries  snd  workers  In 
other  sections  ot  the  eowmtry. 

The  statements  In  tlito  brochure  are  fac- 
tual.   Tbej  are  based  on  tt»  record. 

These  are  the  facts: 

1.  The  Oak  Ridge  plant  ot  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunission  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  Tennessee  coal  fielda. 

2.  The  plant's  boilers  have  always  been 
fired  bv  coal. 

S.  The  Oak  Ridge  plant  has  never  had  less 
thsn  6  weeks'  supply  of  ooal  on  band. 

4.  Vsing  natural  gas  to  fire  lx>Uers  to  ad- 
mittedly the  lowest  use  that  can  be  made  of 
this  precious  fuel. 

5.  The  Oak  Ridge  plant  has  the  space 
(200.000  acres)  and  supply  avaUahle  (^m 
nearby  coal  mines)  to  keep  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  coal  on  hand  If  ctDftwU 
want  to  <lo  so. 

8  The  plant  does  not  have  faeflltles  to 
store  nstural  gas. 
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7.  According  to  th«  b*«t  estimates.  lher« 
•LT*  lew  tbim  30  years'  supply  of  proven 
BAtaml-gas   isesmes    In   tbe   entire   United 


8  If  the  Atomic  Sncrfy  Commission  InslsU 
on  converting  lu  boUera  from  eo«l  to  aattml 
(Biw  It  msy  consonM  00.000.000  ruble  feet  of 
Bttnrml  gas  erery  day-  Tentative  plans  are 
to  Incream  consumption  to  80.000.000  cubic 
feet  a  day. 

t.  B^ty  mUIlon  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
tfatty  la  equlTalcnt  to  tbe  average  dally  ccn- 
of  natural  gas  for  cooking,  beating 
•ad   apace    beating    IM.OOO    averac* 
•Mhday. 

liar*  thaa  838  towns  and  cities  In  8 
served  by  tbe  Tennessee  Gas  Trans- 
Co.  (tbs  pcimary  supplier)  may  be 
deprived  of  sUty  to  eighty  million  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  each  day  that  otbervlae  could 
be  available  to  them. 

11.  Domestic  conwimf  In  the  Appa- 
laihtiiTi  area  vho  would  like  to  use  natural 
gaa  ta  tbrtr  bnmss  atlU  cannot  do  so  because 
tbera  Is  an  luauaLlMil  mavpLj. 

IX  Matural-ffaa  Bbarta«sa  develop  during 
almost  every  normal  winter.  During  these 
•bortage  periods,  natural -gas  supplies  are  cut 
off  from  tndttstrlsa  (where  tbe  gas  Is  used  for 
■Mlillfsi  liiiliid  purposes ) .  Thousands  of 
woilUK*  are  laid  off.  This  means  production 
■tops  not  only  In  thoas  cities  but  also  Is  slack 
or  stopped  altogeChsr  In  the  cities  whose  In- 
diutrles  supply  materials  to  the  factories 
closed  down  by  tbs  nstural-gas  shortage. 
Home  consuniers  are  required  to  use  less  gas 
for  cooking,  hsatlng  water,  and  beating  the 
boms. 

13  If  the  Oak  Ridge  plant  bums  sixty  to 
eighty  million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  dally, 
then  any  shut-downs  In  thess  IndusUles  will 
be  longer,  because  the  cities  will  have  an 
aggregate  of  sixty  to  el^ty  million  cubic  feet 
of  natural  g:u  less  each  day — gas  thst  other- 
wtos  would  be  svallsble  to  them  If  It  were 
not  slpbonad  off  for  Oak  Ridge. 

In  otber  words,  homes  will  be  cold  longer. 
worten  will  lie  laid  off  from  their  jobs  for 
longer  periods,  and  Industries  will  lose  more 
money  during  the  shortages  because  tbe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  whose  Oak  Rldee 
plant  aurally  is  buUt  over  coal,  will  not  use 
coal. 

14.  Conversion  of  the  Oak  Ridge  boilers 
to  natural  gas  not  only  will  affect 
and  Indiistries  that  require 
natural  gas  for  maniifacturlng  purposes  but 
also  will  penalize  the  coal  and  railroad  em- 
ployees and  owners. 

It  is  eonssrvatlvely  estimated  that  If  the 
Oak  Rids*  oonverslon  to  natural  gas  is  per- 
mitted— 

A  The  loss  to  coal  operators  will  exceed 
•3  000.000  per  year. 

B.  The  loss  of  employment  to  miners  will 
am  agate  more  than  170.000  man-days  a  year. 
This  reprsaants  employment  for  300  days  a 
year  for  880  ooal  miners. 

C.  Ttoa  kMS  oC  fraifbt  reventM  to  the  rail- 
roads  vUl  aggrtgate  mora  than  81.038.000  a 
year. 

D.  While  there  Is  no  direct  testimony  In 
the  record  as  to  the  effect  of  this  reduction 
in  freight  tralBc  on  railroad  employment.  It 
is  evident  that  a  reduction  in  freight  traffic 
wlU  cause  a  corresponding  reduction  In  rail- 
road emplojrmcnt. 

Tbe  coal  and  railroad  operators  and  em- 
ployees sh<-mld  not  be  penaliaed  to  allay  the 
tuafounded  fears  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlMkm  oAdala.  It  would  seem  that  a  show- 
ing of  fmMUe  eoneanlence  and  necessity  re- 
quires mere  than  a  stntamsot  ot  concern. 
Thus  far.  little  has  been  oOatad  to  joatlf  y  the 
proposed  oonverslon. 

aTOWfC    ENKBCT  COMMISSXOir  CLAtm  •HOaTAOl 

WOULD  H«vx  KrwwLiMD  oAJi  amoB  monociiow, 

Btrr  BHOCT4CS  NCVES  DCVBLOTCB 

If  Oak  Ridge  could  not  operaU  without 
natural   gas.   no   ons   would   object   to   tba 
to  American  industry  and  workers  re- 
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lu  boilers  fired,  and  thus  would 

by  strikes.     (It  is  interesting 

within  the  last  quarter  century 

in   the  coal   Industry   has    lasted 

50  days.) 

;he  bearings  held  before  the  Fed- 
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of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 

tcd  that  the  only  reason  it  wants 

the  Oak  Ridge  boilers  /Vom  coal 

gas  is  that  during  the  winter  of 

of  co'.il  at  Oak  Ridge   were  . 

faster  than  supplies  were  com- 

the  coal  stock  pile  never  went 

supply. 
Introduced  showed  that  during 
same  period  private  utilities  were 
their  coal  stock  piles.     It  was 
that  the  Oak  Ridge  personnel  were 
some  opportunities  In  the  matter 
coal  or  obtaining  coal  cars. 
Symonds,  president  of  the  Ten- 
Transmission   Co.    (the  primary 
the  natural  gas  proposed  to  t>e 
Co  Oak  Ridge),  stated  that  he  did 
.-e  of  using  natural  gas  for  boiler 
WTlen   asked   his  opinion   concerning 
tldge  proposal,  bis  comment  was: 
:or  me  to  argue  with  the  Atomic 
mmission." 

the  period   In   1946-47,  when   the 
officials  thought  they  were  faced 
(^itlcal    coal    shortage,    the    Atomic 
C  immisslon  asked  the  Office  of  De- 
Tra:  isportatlon  for  a  special  order  rout- 
to  Oak  Ridge.    The  ODT  officials, 
having  the  necessary  authorUy  to 
Che  situation,  did  not  consider  their 
to  be  necessary.     As  It  turned 
t   necessary    because   the   Oak 
went  through  the  "critical  pe- 
adequate  stocks  on  hand  at  all 
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offi  :lal   of   the   Louisville  &  Nashville 

testified  that  during  the  operation 

i  Ridge  plant,  the  L.  &  N.  never 

■iny  difficulty  in  supplying  all  the 

needed  or  wanted  for  shipment  of 

Ridge. 
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Grain-Storage  Pro-am 


E  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 


or  ICANSAS 

SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friddii.  May  27  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 


SCHOEPPEL.    Mr.      President. 

on   the   floor   of   tlie   Senate 

much   discussion   of   certain 

the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

it  was  related  to  the  storage 

and  other  related  matters.    It 

e  apparent  that  there  is  some 

and  a  lack  of  frankness  on  the 

dertain  oCBclals  of  the  Commodity 

Corporation  as  disclosed  by  cer- 

memorandums   from   the  Depart- 

am  sure  that  there  is  going  to 

disappointment  In  the  Kansas 

bediuse  of  Inability  to  sectu-e  storage 


room  for  wheat  as  a  basis  for  Govern- 
ment loans. 

A  casual  survey  will  indicate  that 
storage  elevators  In  the  terminal  markets 
of  Wichita,  Kans.,  Hutchin.son.  Kans., 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  are  now 
filled  with  grain  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  I  have  been  re-  ^ 
liably  informed  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  refuses  to  move  this 
grain  before  the  new  wheat  crop  comes 
on.  I  am  afraid  that  as  a  result  country 
elevators  will  not  be  able  to  accept  much 
storage  wheat  for  farmers  because  they 
will  not  be  able  to  pass  It  on  to  the  termi- 
nals. These  country  elevators  are  mostly 
small  concerns,  not  designed  generally  to 
be  storage  elevators,  and  they  pass  this  - 
grain  on  to  the  terminal  storage  plants. 
If  the  country  elevators  cannot  move 
this  grain  to  the  terminals  because  of 
their  congested  condition,  buying  of  the 
farmers'  wh^  will  be  curtailed  in  the 
local  areas.  In  many  places  price  dif- 
ferentials will  result  and  the  farmers  will 
suffer. 

I  am  Informed  that  there  are  about 
100,000.000  bushels  of  elevator  room  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  which  could  have 
been  utilized  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  would  have  mate- 
rially relieved  the  congested  terminals 
In  the  Kansas  area.  This  delay  in  the 
shifting  of  this  wheat  to  the  eastern 
terminals  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration I  am  afraid  will  result  in  In- 
Jury  and  damage  to  the  farmers  of  my 
area. 

In  this  connection  Walter  R.  Scott, 
of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  Wichita.  Kans.,  on  May  21.  1949, 
before  the  Kansas  Grain.  Feed,  and  Seed 
Dealers  Association,  which  speech  I 
think  is  most  worthy  of  consideration 
and  sets  forth  pertinent  facts  which  I 
feel  should  receive  wide  coverage  and 
serious  consideration. 

I  am  offering  it  for  the  Record  today, 
and  request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BT  WALTFR  B.  SCOTT.  tXTCOTIVI  VICE 
PBESIDENT  or  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  KANSAS 
CTTT,  MO. 

In  every  year  the  volume  and  direction  of 
the  movement  of  wheat  after  the  harvest  are 
of  great  interest  to  grain  men,  millers,  and 
railroad  officers.  This  is  especially  so  when 
the  crop  is  a  large  one. 

This  year  a  quarter-blUion-bushel  crop  is 
forecast  for  Kansas,  with  huge  crops  indi- 
cated for  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  condi- 
tions presented  to  the  trade  in  the  hand'.lni? 
of  these  great  crops  merit  consideration  by 
all  who  are  Interested. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  most  con- 
cerned with  the  supply  of  boxcars  In  which 
to  move  the  wheat,  but  this  year  transporta- 
tion presents  no  problem.  Railroad  frel-^.ht 
business  is  running  a  good  10  percent  under 
last  year's  traffic,  with  the  result  that  crirs 
are  plentiful.  Moreover,  railroad  officials 
have  been  successful  In  returning  a  high 
percentage  of  their  cars  to  the  owning  lines, 
resulting  in  great  Improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  western  lines'  grain-carrying  cars,  so 
that  there  are  not  only  more  cars  but  better 
can  available  for  grain  loading. 

The  prime  problem  this  year  Is  not  tra:\«- 
portation,  but  storage.  Storage  faclUtis 
hold  too  much  old-crop  wheat,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  where  wiU  the  new  wheat  go? 
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Unlike  last  year,  a  great  part  of  the  old 
crop  left  on  band  is  in  the  ownership  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  what  tbe 
Corporation  does  with  its  wheat  has  a  most 
Important  bearing  upon  the  handling  of  the 
new  crop.  Washington  authorities  have  said 
that  they  do  not  see  a  great  problem  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  because  the  official  report 
of  stocks  in  aU  positions  on  April  1  showed 
20.000.000  bitsbels  less  thsn  last  year.  But 
the  stocks  a  year  ago  were  differently  owned 
and  in  different  positions: 


la  ialtrtsr  aaiOs  and  elevaton. 

iBBMceJMiit  nrills 

In  tmntnsi  clevstora 

Oaftfsas 


IMS 


1M9 


ao.  446, 000 
14.«5II,000 

ai.47i^e» 

CI.074.0M 


2S.ciit.noo 
i:;  TOD.  im 
aai2u.«oo 
MtonbOoo 


Tutal 118,646.000 


«,««,000 


If  We  add  tbe  stocks  in  St.  Joseph  and  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  as  we  should  do  to  get  tbe 
whole  picture,  we  find  that  this  year  there 
were  23,000.000  bushels  moreifthan  a  year  ago 
in  commercial  hands  and  33.000.000  bushels 
less  in  farmers'  hands.  While  this  indicates 
a  more  comfortable  position  for  tbe  farmer 
this  year  if  he  wants  to  store  his  wheat  on  tbe 
farm,  it  also  indicates  that  those  farmers  who 
wish  to  secure  loans  on  their  wheat  In  com- 
mercial warehouses  are  as  a  group  facing  the 
posElbUlty  of  less  room  even  than  a  year  ago. 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  there  was 
much  disappointment  and  complaint  last 
year  over  the  adequacy  of  storage  space. 

The  Government  loans  and  purchase 
agreements  this  year  compare  to  the  stocks 
on  AprU  1  as  follows: 


Stocks 

Loans 

On  ^rms. 

la  varebooHS..          — 

ao.o;«,ooo 

67.  TV.  000 

•.an,  000 

47,080.000 

Total        

117,803.000 

S6,58r>.non 

17.554.000 

Total           — 

H  134. 000 

Eliminating  wheat  held  by  mills  for  their 
own  grinding  it  is  api>arent  that  about  70 
percent  of  all  the  wheat.  Including  farm 
Btoclcs,  Is  Government  wheat.  So  the  Im- 
portant question  Is  what  will  the  Govern- 
ment do  with  Its  wheat? 

A  better  view  Is  obtained  by  looking  to 
the  situation  of  the  entire  Southwest— from 
Nebraska  to  Texas.  On  AprU  1.  there  was 
reported  In  this  area  In  all  positions,  238.000,- 
OCO  bushels  of  wheat,  against  which  there 
were  loans  on  131,000.000  bushels  and  pur- 
chase agreements  on  55  miUlon.  or  over  75 
percent  represented  by  loans  and  purchase 
agreements.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
of  the  purchase  agreement  wheat  remains  to 
be  purchased  by  CCC.  but  the  other  flgtires 
are  definite  and  certain. 

These  figures  caused  us  to  examine  the 
terminal  situation.  We  found  the  last  re- 
port showed  stocks  In  the  terminal  markets 
serving  Kansas  as  follows: 

Stocks  o/  all  ffrains 

Bushels 

Hutchinson 12. 642.  000 

Wichita 8.  428.  000 

Kansas  City 28.  76J.  000 

St.  Joaepb. 8.295.000 

Total 63.128.000 

The  working  capacity  of  the  public  eleva- 
tors in  these  four  markets  totals  70.000,000 
busbels.  If  the  present  stocks  remain  in 
these  elevators,  as  now  seems  likely,  these 
four  markets  can  accommodate  only  about 
17.000,000  bushels  of  new  wheat.  A  year  ago 
these  markets  had  on  hand  29,000,000  bush- 
els, but  the  totals  ran  down  to  less  than  20 
million    before    the    crop    started    to    move. 


Contrasted  to  that,  there  Is  no  present  in- 
dication that  tbe  53  millions  now  on  hand 
will  be  reduced  at  all.  The  problem  of  these 
terminal  stocks  affects  the  entire  grain  trade. 
As  early  as  the  first  week  In  April  we  began 
to  deal  with  this  question.  We  obaervad  Ukst 
the  public  elevators  east  of  the  Mtartwlppl 
River  reported  over  100.000.000  bushels  of 
empty  space  and  asked  CCC  officials  to  move 
as  much  grain  as  they  poaslbly  could  from 
tbfeac  four  terminal  nuirkets  into  eastern  ele- 
vators to  make  room  for  the  new  crop.  They 
had  followed  such  a  course  on  two  previous 
occasions.  This  time  CCC  declined  to  take 
such  action. 

GoToncH-  Carlson  alao  took  notice  of  the 
situation  and  called  a  SUte-wide  meeting  In 
Hutchinson  on  April  21  to  take  stock  of  the 
matter,  and  resolutions  were  there  adopted 
calling  on  CCC  to  move  its  grain,  but 
again  CCC  reftised  to  do  so.  Otber  efforts 
were  made,  but  they,  too.  failed. 

Finally,  last  week  we  obtained  a  confer- 
ence In  Chicago  with  tbe  regional  man- 
agers of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
top  officials  from  Washington.  The  situation 
was  again  gone  over,  and  CCC  was  again 
urged  to  move  Its  stocks,  and  this  time 
finally  and  definitely  refused  to  move  any 
grain  out  of  the  terminals  tmtil  all  its  otber 
grain  was  nooved   out. 

It  appeared  that  space  had  actually  been 
obtained  In  eastern  elevators,  of  which  9,- 
000.000  bushels  were  allotted  to  this  area, 
bu  none  ot  It  wotild  be  utilized  fcs'  grain 
out  of  terminals. 

The  Corporation  stated  its  policy  to  be  to 
move  all  the  grain  it  acquired,  first  from 
the  farms,  second  out  of  covmtry  elevators, 
and  finally  out  of  terminals  If  it  got  around 
to  that  point. 

We  were  advised  that  since  May  1  CCC 
had  issued  loading  orders  to  country  eleva- 
tors for  30.000,000  bushels  with  another  20,- 
000.000  In  prospect,  or  60.000,000  in  aU.  As 
the  loans  in  the  Southwest  aggregated  131.- 
000.000  bushels  and  the  purchase  agreemenU 
55,000,000,  the  chance  of  ever  getting  around 
to  the  terminals  before  the  crop  starts  to 
move  In  volume  Is,  obviously,  very  remote. 
Indeed.  CCC  officials  estimated  that  the 
most  optimistic  estimate  would  be  from  June 
20  to  July  1. 

Moreover,  the  question  plainly  arises. 
Where  will  CCC  move  this  enormo\is  vol- 
ume of  wheat  to?  Its  loading  orders  are  for 
shipment  to  the  Gulf  outside  the  9.000.000 
bushels  to  the  eastern  elevators.  The  amount 
of  CCC  wheat  would  fill  Gtilf  require- 
ments for  the  next  9  months.  It  would  seem, 
on  the  face  of  the  known  facts,  an  utter  Im- 
possibility to  clear  out  all  the  farm  and  coun- 
try elevator  grain. 

Should  CCC  adopt  a  buying  policy  In 
order  to  support  the  price  of  new  crop  wheat, 
as  well  It  may,  the  huge  ert^  of  230,000  000 
bushels  In  prospect  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
would  meet  all  Gulf  requlremenU  for  months 
to  come. 

This.  then.  appe::r8  now  to  be  the  situation 
In  next  July  as  contrasted  to  a  year  ago: 
OCC  owns  practlcaUy  aU  the  grain  stocks 
in  the  terminal  elevators  and  refuses  to 
move  them;  ample  grain  from  other  sources 
Is  available  to  carry  out  its  export  program. 
Last  year  tbe  stocks  were  only  a  little  over 
half  as  great,  the  grain  was  largely  free 
grain,  and  a  continuous  movement  of  grain 
of  large  size  went  on  continuously  from  the 
terminals  to  tbe  Gulf. 

The  Kansas  City  market  has  room  now 
for  about  11,000,000  bushels — most,  if  not 
all,  ot  which  must  be  reserved  by  the  elev- 
ators to  fill  merchandising  requlremenU. 
so  little.  If  any,  room  will  be  available 
to  store  grain  few  others.  Space  must 
be  reserved  by  the  terminal  elevators 
to  assure  the  proper  handling  ot  off- 
grade  grain.  The  experience  of  last  year 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  this.  Last 
jear  In  tbe  4  months,  Juna  to  September. 


95,000,000  busbels  were  received  and  46 
shipped,  the  difference,  60,000,000.  being  re- 
tained by  the  mills  and  elevators,  a  large  part 
being  storage  wheat  for  farmers'  loans. 
Plainly,  no  such  record  can  be  made  ttala 
yaar.  A  similar  situation  exists  In  tbe  otber 
terminal  marlcets. 

I  have  said  this  terminal  condition  will 
affect  the  entire  grain  trade.  It  Is  certainly 
Important  to  tbe  farmers  of  tbe  Soutbwcat, 
who  have  demonstrated  a  preference  for 
placing  their  Govermnent  loans  on  ware- 
bouse  receipts.  Last  year  the  warehouse 
loans  In  this  area  were  five  times  the  loans 
on  farm-stored  wheat.  It  will  affect  many. 
If  not  most,  of  the  country  elevators.  Many 
of  these  because  of  their  siae  or  for  other 
reaaons  do  not  offer  storage  to  farmers  but 
send  the  storage  grain  to  terminal  markets 
for  warehouse  receipts.  There  can  be  prae- 
tlcally  none  at  that  this  year.  Moreorer. 
with  tbe  terminals  practically  ftill.  there  can- 
not be  a  free  movement  out  of  country  eleva- 
ton.  but  there  will  be  a  slow  searching 
process  of  finding  buyers  who  have  room  and 
probably  with  ratber  wide  price  discounts 
because  of  tbe  shortage  of  space.  Many  a 
small  elevator  will  fill  up  in  I  days  nm 
and  then  find  it  difficult  to  loaf  •  place  to 
which  to  ship  for  storage  and  ttam  bttrtnfaa 
finding  markeU.  There  will  be  no  lack  ot 
cars  but  slow  ooarketlng  eondltlona  will  pra- 
vaU. 

If  CCC  would  have  eased  this  strain  by 
tnyfcing  substantial  amounts  of  room  avail- 
able In  the  terminal  markets,  the  small 
country  shipper  could  follow  his  tisual  prac- 
tice of  shipping  out  as  fast  as  he  takes  the 
grain  in.  His  conunisslon  merchant  would 
procnptly  dispose  of  his  shipmenu  eitho- 
In  the  terminal  or  by  selling  them  at  poinu 
beyond.  The  commission  merchant  will  still 
function,  of  coiu"se,  and  will  comb  the  coun- 
try for  outlets  for  his  sblp^Krs.  But  In  the 
great  harvest  rush  a  t>lg  reservoir  of  eleva- 
tor space  in  the  termmal  markets  graatly 
facilitates  tbe  handling  of  the  crop. 

It  is  important,  in  my  opinion,  and  the 
fair  thing  to  do,  to  see  that  farmers  are  fully 
acquainted  with  the  facU  in  tbla  matter  so 
that  they  may  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
protect  themselves.  They  cannot  this  year 
rely  upon  seciirlng  commercial  storage  as  a 
basis  for  fn»'f<"e  Government  loans.  Thera 
will  be  too  little  of  such  space  available. 
The  Government  because  of  their  refusal  to 
call  loans  early  In  the  season  and  their  later 
refusal  to  relieve  the  terminals  has  too  much 
space  plugged  up.  Farmers  can  still  protect 
themselves  to  a  large  extent,  however,  by 
buying  steel  bins  ot  building  wooden  storage. 

Country  elevctor  operators,  too,  shoxtld 
take  these  conditions  Into  account.  Be  care- 
ful about  taking  grain  In  for  storage  unless 
you  know  wb««  you  can  {dace  it.  Tbe  mill 
buyers  at  the  terminals  will  provide  an  out- 
let for  much  of  your  purchases,  but  you  will 
need  tbe  best  efforts  of  your  favorite  com- 
mission man  to  find  other  outlets.  Remem- 
ber that  the  grain  you  buy  may  move  very 
slowly  and  because  of  lack  of  space  may  be 
serkMily  discounted  In  price. 


Sodafiic4  MeiiiciBC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF    HAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Map  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23),  1949 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Pres- 
ent, I  invite  a  close  reading  of  an  edi- 
torial in  the  AprU  23.  1948,  issue  of  the 
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Lewiston  «Malne>  Dally  Sun  on  the  con- 
troversial issiie  of  socialized  medicine. 
It  Is  as  concise  and  devastating  a  re- 
buttal as  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  lnserte<:  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 

OCD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ricord. 
as  'ollows' 

THS    WOMXM    DON'T    UKE    IT 

With  both  stde«  gtrdtng  for  the  coming 
batUe  on  •ocialixed  mwllclne.  now  that  Pr«- 
Ident  Truman  has  appealed  to  Congreaa  Xor 
bU  bill,  opponents  of  the  administration 
plan  are  gaining  valuable  allies  In  federa- 
tions of  women  8  clubs  who  are  voicing  their 
hostility  to  the  compulsory  program. 

Already  federations  in  nine  States  have 
^ne  on  oOclal  record  as  against  the  plan. 
and  additional  clubs  are  expected  to  follow 
suit  lat*r  As  reported  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  women  of  the  State  feder- 
ations are  basing  their  opposition  on  three 
main  grounds. 

One  U  the  coet  of  the  program,  likely  to 
rise  to  exorbitant  heighu  because  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy needed  to  administer  It.  Based 
on  the  experience  of  Germany,  where  social- 
tied  medicine  got  Its  start,  a  bureaucracy  of 
1.500.000  Government  employees  would  be 
required  in  this  country,  and  this  huge  cost 
would  have  to  tie  met  out  of  the  increasingly 
hiffc  pay  roll  reductions  taken  from  workers 
to  pay  for  It. 

Two  Is  the  prospect  of  a  decrease  In  the 
quality  of  medical  service.  Since  the  num- 
ber of  patlenu  and  the  frequency  of  their 
▼isia  would  rise,  while  the  number  of  doc- 
tan  aud  dcntlsU  would  remain  stable,  or  in- 
rriaew  only  slightly,  the  result  would  be  leas 
individual  attention  and  poorer  care. 

Three  is  the  invasion  of  a  patient  s  privacy 
throogh  the  recording  of  case  histories  in 
duplicate  and  triplicate.  There  would  be 
an  end  to  the  present  confidence  reposed  by 
the  patient  In  hU  or  her  doctor,  since  copies 
of  the  records  made  would  be  available  to 
eeuntless  clerks  and  other  ofDclals  of  the 
administrative  establishment  Of  course,  de- 
fenders of  socialized  medicine  say  this  in- 
formation would  be  strictly  confidential,  but 
that  does  not  mean  It  actually  would  be.  In 
•11  eases. 

When  these  objections  to  socialized  medi- 
cine, and  many  more,  become  more  widely 
known,  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  will  be- 
come even  greater.  There  Is  no  place  for 
such  regimentation  in  a  country  having  the 
high  standards  at  medical  care  and  national 
health  that  are  found  here  The  compara- 
tive few  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  regtilar 
doctors'  visits,  fv  private  Insurance  plans. 
can  be  looked  after  without  subjecting  mil- 
lions of  people  to  forcible  expropriation  of 
their  wages. 


liU 


Proposed  Sinfle  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUABIS 

or  DKiJiWAas 
W  THS  SKNATB  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  IkCr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  InAerted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  an  article 
entitled    Approval  of  the  Smgle  Appro- 
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teing  no  objection,  the  article 
orderfd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


was 

as  follows 

In    thi    NknoN 


— Approval    or    th« 

AppaopaiATioN  Bill 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASHiNctoH.    May    26.— When    Chairman 

..  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 

a  inounced  today  that  a  bipartisan 

Is  near  to  put  all  spending  In  one 

next   session   of    Congress   and 

the   most   promising   means   yet 

prevent  casual  Treasury  deficits 

tcwlird  adoption.     Casual  deficits  are 

hlch  are  more  the  result  of  slatternly 
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••  and  written  by  Mr.  Ar- 
and  published  in  the  New 
Friday.  May  27.  1949. 

calls  attention  to  the  great 

adoption  by  Congress  of  the 

the  single  appropriation  bill, 

the  Senator  from  Vir- 

ByrdI,  and  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  Butler  1.  for  the  untiring 

have  put  forth  in  winning 

of  Congress  for  this  Impor- 
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appropriation  bill  was  urged  by 
of   Virginia   In   the   Seventy- 
when  his  only  cosponsor  was 
of  Nebraska.     ThU  year  his 
resolution  to  achieve  the  reform 
by   seven   other   Senators. 
idea  is  to  provide  Congress  with 
sstimate  of  the  revenues  the  Gov- 
expect  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
which   estimate   It   can   then 
amount  to  appropriate  for  every 
without  Incurring  a  deficit.     By  con- 
all    these   appropriations    in   one 
i]  ecifylng  how  much  of  each  appro- 
T  ay  be  spent  In  the  ensuing  fiscal 
1  lelleved  that  order  may  be  brought 
present  chaos. 

dpal  effects  which  the  sponsors 

restjlutlon  hope  for.  If  their  plan  Is 

listed  by  Senator  Bt»d  before 

rules    subcommittee    this    week. 
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the  present  system  reduction  of 

lions  for  fiscal  1950  will  not  lower 

u  available  for  spending  In  that 

l^ch  were  appropriated  In  previous 

the  single  bill  proposed  the  spend- 

pa^tlcular  Items  In  fiscal  1950  would 

to  conform  to  the  revenue  pros- 

tljat  period. 

It  U  exjiendltures.  not  approprla- 
hlfch  determine  whether  there  is  to 
or  a  surplus,  this  system  sets  up 
hat  now  Is  lacking. 

OTHXa   ADVANTAGIS 

pre\'lously  appropriated  would  be 
deciding  on  what  both  the  appro- 

the  spending  would  be  for  the 
fiscal  year,  thus  eliminating  one 

sources  of  the  present  confu- 


ch  ef 


this  system  would  allow  for  nec- 
deAclency   and   supplemental   appro- 
bills  after  the  consolidated  one  was 
■ould  Inevitably  bring  about  a  re- 
thelr  number. 

Imitation  would  not  prevent  the 
from  entering  Into  contracts  for 
lat  extend  beyond  one  fiscal  year, 
merely  In  that  period  prohibit 
property  or  aervices  under  those 
beyond  the  amount  assigned  for 


6.  It  would  not  apply  to  payments  of  claims 
certified  by  the  Comptroller  General,  moneys 
carried  In  private  bills.  Interest  payments  on 
the  public  debt  or  revolving  funds. 

7.  Congress  would  know  definitely  what  It 
now  does  not  about  Federal  expenditures 
through  the  requirement  of  reporu  from  all 
Its  appropriation  groups  and  conference  com- 
mittees. These  would  Include  tables  Item- 
izing available  appropriations  and  estimating 
expenditures,  with  the  totals  In  each  case. 

The  value  of  the  reform  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  the  recent  estimate  of  Colin  F. 
Stam,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  that  the 
prospective  deficit  for  -his  fiscal  year  will 
be  about  $3,000,000,000.  or  much  larger 
than  the  executive  estimate.  It  Is  now  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  general  "recession"  measure, 
requiring  the  Executive  to  spend  only  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  appropriations  already 
passed,  or  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  But  this  would  leave  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  reductions  wholly  to  the  Execu- 
tive. If  the  consolidated  method  of  appro- 
priating were  in  force.  It  would  be  In  the 
process  of  legislation  at  this  time  and  Con- 
gress could  make  the  general  reductions  be- 
fore passage  and  specify  the  Items  to  which 
they  would  apply.  While  the  House.  In  which 
appropriations  must  originate,  was  framing 
and  passing  the  general  bill.  Senate  commit- 
tees would  be  at  work.  And  when  the  House 
passed  the  measure  the  Senate  would  usually 
have  May  and  June  to  legislate  Its  own  draft 
for  passage  and  conference. 

THE  OBJECTIONS 

Among  the  objections  raised  to  the  proposal 
is  that  a  consolidated  bill  would  require  so 
much  expenditure  of  time  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  that  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  would 
arrive  with  nothing  legislated.  The  sponsors 
answer  that  "the  customary  cooperation"  of 
the  two  branches  could  be  relied  on  to  pre- 
vent that. 

Another  objection  Is  that  the  President 
would  be  obliged  to  veto  a  bill  containing  all 
Government  appropriations  If  he  disapproved 
of  certain  Items,  and  leave  the  Government 
without  carrying  funds  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod. Conversely,  It  Is  argued,  he  would  be 
under  unfair  pressure  to  refrain  from  using 
his  veto  powers. 

This  Is  conceded  to  be  a  point,  but  the 
sponsors  maintain  that  the  advantages  to  the 
Government  and  the  people  as  a  whole  far 
outweigh  whatever  restriction  of  the  veto 
this  would  Impose  on  the  President.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  search  be  renewed 
for  some  clearly  constitutional  method 
whereby  the  President  can  veto  a  single  Item, 
or  several  Items,  In  an  appropriation  bill 
without  vetoing  the  entire  measure. 


Waste  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  S2NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New- 
ark Evening  News  of  Monday.  May  23. 
by  John  O.  Davie.s.  Jr..  concernin.:  the 
wasteful  manner  in  which  oUx  a^d  to 
China  has  been  used. 
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While  I  have  been,  and  will  remain, 
a  firm  believer  in  aid  and  assistance  to 
Nationalist  China,  I  feel  that  we  shotUd 
make  certain  that  our  supplies  reach 
these  for  whom  they  were  intended  and 
that  they  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  sent.  Such  dlver.«:ions  and 
waste  and  Inefficiency  can  only  mean 
that  we  are  not  doing  as  much  as  we 
should  to  help  the  forces  of  China. 

I  feel.  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Davies 
and  other  reporters  are  doing  this  Na- 
tion a  great  service  when  they  follow 
'through  on  our  acts  and  report  on  the 
results  accomplished. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Our  Wastage  in  China,"  from  the 
Newark  Evening  News  of  May  26.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Newark  (N.  J.)   Evening  News  of 
May  26,   1949) 

OtTH  Wastage  in  China 

Our  aid  to  China  la  now  an  utter  fiasco. 

This  was  the  undoubted  fear  of  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  as  It  Is  the  belief  of  his 
successor.  Mr.  Acheson.  The  one  foresaw, 
the  other  realizes,  the  demoralization  of  the 
Nationalist  Government.  There  could  be 
little  doubt  of  that  when  Chiang  Kai-shek 
retired  "temporarUy"  as  President;  there  was 
room  for  none  when  the  Communists  made 
a  mockery  of  the  "negotiations"  with  the  Na- 
tlonallsu.  sent  the  delegation  back  and  then 
proceeded  to  croes  the  Yangtze  River.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Yet  military  supplies  from  the  tJnlted 
States  continue  to  pour  into  Formosa,  and 
more  are  on  the  way.  This  is.  of  course,  be- 
cause the  Eightieth  Congress  insisted  that  U 
the  European  recovery  program  was  set  up. 
many  mUllons  of  dollars  worth  of  supplies 
must  go  to  Chiang. 

A  factual  picture  of  what  this  aid  means  at 
the  moment  Is  presented  from  Formosa  by 
John  O.  Davies,  Jr..  the  News'  correspondent 
in  the  Far  East.  At  the  port  of  Kaohslimg, 
largest  in  Formosa,  he  counted  150  huge 
crates  of  airplanes — new  P-4r8.  47's,  and  Si's, 
many  of  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments more  than  a  month.  And  from  im- 
port-export agents  he  was  informed  that  six 
more  ships  loaded  with  planes  were  on  the 
way. 

These  planes  have  been  shipped  and  are 
k>elng  shipped  to  the  Nationalist  Air  Force, 
whose  record  In  the  civil  war  has  been  de- 
plorable and  which  Is  hated  by  the  other 
armed  fcM-ces.  They  are  consigned  to  an  out- 
fit unable  to  put  them  to  good  use.  Their 
fate  may  be  to  rust  or  be  blown  to  pieces  by 
the  summer  typhoons  unless  the  Commu- 
nists first  capture  Formosa  and  take  them 
over.  Just  as  they  have  come  Into  poMMrton 
of  so  much  of  the  war  supplies  we  hare  wnt 
through  the  years  to  the  Nationalists. 

Mr.  Davies  saw  rusted  armed  vehicles  sent 
by  our  Government  In  which  Chinese  famlllea 
were  making  their  homes.  He  saw  hundreds 
of  tons  of  new  and  used  war  surplus  stuff,  re- 
cently brought  to  Formosa  from  Shanghai. 
Okinawa,  and  Guam.  They  constitute  a  vast 
Junk  pile,  which  the  Nationalists  seem  un- 
able to  utUlze. 

This  Is  a  spectacle  of  waste  that  outrages 
common  sense.  Assume  that  as  a  political 
gesture  to  get  billions  voted  for  European  re- 
covery, the  supporters  had  to  yield  to  con- 
gressional insistence  that  aid  also  be  given  to 
China.  Is  there  no  way  now  to  stop  con- 
tinued exports  of  costly  materials  never  to 
be  used  by  their  recipleuU  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately to  be  turned  by  the  CommunlstJ 
against  them? 


(Prom  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  of 
May  33,   1949) 

Chiang    Planes    Riwt,    Btrr    UNrrEO    States 

Shits  Moke — Formosa  Dock  Lined  With 

Dncrated    American    Fightess    and    Mors 

Keep  Coming 

(By  John  O.  Davies,  Jr.) 

Kaohsttnc. — Despite  the  poor  civil  war 
record  of  the  Chinese  Air  Force,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  new  warplanes 
addressed  to  the  CAP  still  are  arriving  at 
this  southern  seaport  of  Taiwan  (Formosa) 
from  the  United  States. 

Huge  crates  of  new  P-4rs.  47's,  and  Si's 
form  an  almost  unbroken  wall  on  both  sides 
of  the  narrow  streets  which  parallel  Kaoh- 
slungs  90-year-old  harbor. 

We  counted  100  such  crates  on  one  side 
of  the  harbor  and  50  on  the  other  during 
an  inspection  of  the  port.  According  to 
foreign  import-export  agents  here,  at  least 
six  more  shiploads  of  new  planes  lor  the  CAP 
are  expected  from  America. 

Besides  the  airplanes,  many  crates  of  which 
have  stood  exposed  to  the  elements  for  more 
than  a  month,  boxes  of  new  motors,  spare 
parts,  and  other  airplanes  accessories  also 
clutter  the  harbor. 

resemble  jttnk  heap 

The  CAP- is  moving  the  planes  to  Tainan, 
Taiwan's  oldtlme  capital,  but  at  the  rate  of 
only  one  or  two  crates  a  day.  Foreigners  who 
have  lived  and  worked  here  since  the  war 
with  Japan  ended  warn  that  any  new  planes 
left  on  the  open  docks  during  the  June-July 
typhoon  season  will  be  blown  to  smithereens. 

Already  many  of  the  crates  have  cracked 
open,  including  several  containing  expensive 
engines. 

Contributing  heavily  to  the  harbor's 
tremendous  cargo  congestion  has  been  tlie 
recent  arrival  of  ships  from  Shanghai. 
Okinawa,  and  Guam,  which  have  dumped 
hundreds  of  tons  of  new  and  used  war  sur- 
plus stuff,  ranging  from  huge  airplane  tires 
to  scares  of  empty,  1-gallon  oU  cans. 

Many  of  the  wharves  resemble  gargantuan 
Junk  heaps  which  are  under  24-hour  guard 
by  rifle-armed  Chinese  sentries.  Expensive 
aerial  cameras  are  mixed  up  with  rusted  nuts 
and  boiu.  Used  airplane  motors  are  piled 
atop  row  after  row  of  oxygen  tanks. 

ARMORED    VEHICLES    RtJETING 

United  States-made  armored  vehicles, 
shipped  here  brand  new  months  ago,  ap- 
parently are  being  allowed  to  disintegrate  in 
the  Kaohslung  dock  areas.  Families  of 
harbor-stationed  Chinese  troops  are  living  in 
some  of  the  vehicles.  We  discovered  crates 
of  parachutes  which  were  stamped  as  having 
t)een  packed  for  shipment  from  America  in 
1946.  Some  of  the  airplane  motors  were 
packed  for  shipment  as  far  back  as  1947. 

The  much-pampered  CAP  is  the  target  of 
bitter  hatred  on  the  part  of  China's  Infantry, 
artillery,  and  armed  forces.  Taiwan-sta- 
tioned officers  of  these  units  openly  expressed 
their  contempt  for  the  ineffectiveness  cf 
China's  pilots  in  the  war  with  the  Chinese 
Communists.  The  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  stUl  Is  shipping  great  quanti- 
ties of  air-force  material  to  this  port  has 
cooked  antl-CAP  resentment  to  the  boiling 
point. 

The  imminent  danger  of  Shanghai's  cap- 
ture by  Communist  armies  has  been  reflected 
at  Kaohslung  by  a  decline  In  ship  arrivals 
and  departures  from  and  to  mainland  China's 
biggest  seaport.  Shanghai-moored  ships  re- 
portedly have  been  requisitioned  by  garrison 
troops.  The  crews  of  some  ships  here  which 
normally  would  saU  for  Shanghai  have  gone 
on  strikes  to  prevent  such  embarkations. 

Despite  the  cargo  congestion  on  the  open 
docks,  the  Jam-packed  condition  of  ^-downs 
filled  with  unused  and  rotting  war  material 
and  the  continued  successes  of  the  Com- 
munists on  the  mainland,  Kaohslung  still  is 
one  of  Nationalist  China's  busiest  seaports. 


Since  March  10  more  than  65.000  too*  of 
sugar  have  bsen  exported  and  during  our  vlsli 
another  25.000  tons  were  being  loaded  for  ex- 
port. A  third  loading  of  50  000  tons  Is 
destined  for  Shanghai,  according  to  foreign 
shippers,  but  that  may  have  to  be  diverted 
elsewhere.  Kaohslung,  which  has  an  eeti- 
mated  population  of  150.000,  borders  a  dis- 
trict rich  in  rice  and  sugar  cultivation. 

Between  10,000  and  15,000  tons  of  salt  is 
being  shipped  out  of  here  monthly,  shipping 
agents  said.  Recent  Imports  included  a  10,- 
000-ton  cargo  of  fertilizer,  of  which  Taiwan 
Is  In  dire  need.  Of  that  cargo,  shippers  said, 
the  Taiwan  provincial  government  got  7.600 
tons  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration 2,500. 

BtTTTALO   DRAW   CARTS 

There  are  hardly  a  doeen  resident  for- 
eigners In  this  city,  which  was  developed  Into 
a  major  seaport  by  Japan.  Only  the  size  of 
its  population  merits  its  identification  as  a 
city.  Pew  of  its  roads  are  paved  and  build- 
ings over  four  stories  can  be  counted  on  (m« 
hand. 

Water  buffalo,  bullocks,  and  old  horses 
drawing  carts  of  farm  produce,  manure,  and 
cheap  native  goods  meander  through  the 
main  streets.  Pedlcabs  and  old-faahloned 
high-wheeled  rickshas  out  number  auto- 
mobiles 500  to  1. 

Most  native  houses  and  ofBoe  buUdings  are 
constructed  Japanese  style.  First-class  bo« 
tels,  which  also  conform  to  Japanese  archl* 
tectural  and  service  ctistoms.  are  tinkempt 
and  lucomlortable. 


The  Colombia  Valley  AaHionty  Plaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  nuBO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RscoBD  two  articles  on  the  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  plan,  written  by  Peter 
Edson  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  May  24  and  May  25,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  May  34, 
19401 

SHORT-CIRCUITING    CVA 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

A  Weaver-Newell  plan  Is  being  put  for- 
ward as  a  substitute  ior  President  Truman's 
ColumbU  Valley  Authority  plan.  Just  as 
the  Pick -Sloan  plan  was  thought  up  to  block 
development  of  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
planning,  the  Weaver-Newell  plan  is  being 
used  to  check  Democratic  administration 
planning  for  a  CVA. 

The  plan  is  the  brain  child  of  Col.  Theron 
D.  Weaver,  United  States  district  engineer 
in  the  Northwest,  and  B.  J.  Newell,  regiooal 
director  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  Bolaa, 
Idaho. 

The  Weaver-Newell  deal,  first  announced 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Interios, 
divides  up  responsibUities  for  some  ao  proj- 
ecu  in  the  Columbia  VaUey.  Only  two  have 
been  completed.  Reclamation  Bureau  has  7 
more  under  construction.  4  more  authorized 
but  not  appropriated  for.  and  13  recom- 
mended. Army  engineers  have  4  under  cot- 
struction.  8  authorized,  and  22  recommeiided. 
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The  Army'a  aharc  alone  U  estimated  to 
cost  11.500.000.000.  plus  •11.650.000  a  year 
thereafter  for  maintenance. 

Authority  for  this  planning  goes  back  to 
I.  when  the  Senate  Cumraerce  Committee 
Army  engineera  to  revise  their  plana 
for  development  of  water  resources  in  this 
area.  Then  last  June  and  September  the 
President  asked  both  Army  engineers  and 
Reclaination  Bureau  to  review  and  coordi- 
nate their  plans,  following  the  disastrous 
Columbia  River  floods  of  1M8  The  Presi- 
dent asked  that  the  report  be  sent  to  the 
White  House  for  approval. 

On  April  19.  Army  engineers  and  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  announced  their  agreement  to 
split  up  the  work  they  had  planned.  Two 
days  later  Oen.  LouU  A.  Pick,  as  Chief  of 
Cxxglneers.  tent  this  proposed  plan  to  the 
gOTcmors  of  the  Western  States  and  to  other 
•(•nclea  having  an  Interest  In  this 
Hi*y  were  given  90  days  In  which  to 
make  stiggestlons  for  changes.  That  gave 
them  till  mid-July 

Reports  from  the  States  are  all  In  and  arc 
•11  favorable  to  the  Weaver-Newell  plan,  with 
■om*  I  Mtrvatioos  on  giving  irrigation  proj- 
•cta  second  consideration  In  Montana  and 
Idaho.  The  situation  with  respect  to  AgrU 
culture  Det>artmentii  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  Forest  Service.  Interior's  Bectrlc 
Power.  Orazing.  National  Parks.  Indiana.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Services,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  BontievlUe  Power  Authority 
an  eooalderably  different  All  these  agencies 
bavt  BMlar  interests  in  the  Northwest. 

Under  normal  Government  procedure,  all 
these  agencies  are  required  to  make  reports 
to  the  White  House  on  Engineer  and  Recla- 
mation proposals  K  final  revised  report 
must  then  be  cleared  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
After  that  General  Pick  would  be  authorized 
to  forward  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  who  would  send  It  to  Congress. 

In  the  great  desire  to  speed  approval  on 
the  Weaver-Newell  plan  ahead  of  CVA.  this 
routine  ban  been  completely  short-circuited. 
Chairman  Wn,LiAM  M.  WHrmNcroNS  House 
FubUc  Works  Committee  aaked  the  Chief  of 
Ifciglueeis  to  submit  his  as  yet  unapproved 
plan  direct  to  Comcress  Colonel  Weaver 
made  this  presentation  In  1-day  hear.ngs 
Friday.  Mr  Newell  made  the  presentation 
for  Reclamation  Bureau.  The  CVA  plan 
wasn't  even  mentioned. 

Army  and  Engineer  and  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau spokesmen  say  their  Weaver-Newell  plan 
will  fit  right  Into  a  CVA.  If  and  whenever  one 
la  created  by  Congress. 

CVA  backers  say  the  Weaver-Newell  plan 
makes  provision  for  nothing  except  Engineer 
and  Reclamation  projects.  They  say  it  does 
not  provide  for  effl-'ient  management  of 
Columbia  waters  to  provide  power,  Irrigation, 
fiood  control,  fisheries,  antlstream  pollution. 
and  navigation  all  at  once.  In  calling  It 
Just  another  Plck-SInan  stop-gap  compro- 
mlse.  they  point  to  reports  from  ex-Presldent 
Hoover's  Commission  on  Government  Re- 
organization for  proof  of  Its  InelQclency.  du- 
plication, and  wa£tefulnes8. 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
May  25.  1948 1 

era  uaNANiCANs    <coNTiKt:so) 

<  By  Peter  Bdson ) 

frnxurf  shenanigans  are  going  on  crotmd 
here  In  connection  with  the  Columbia  Valley 
Autho-lty  plan. 

President  Truman  first  tried  to  get  the 
Benate  and  House  to  hold  Joint  hearings  on 
his  pet  bill  to  set  up  a  CVA.  He  called 
Biaator  Dcmnis  Cmavzx  of  New  Mexico  and 
Kcpmeatatlve  William  M  WBrrriNcTON  of 
Mississippi  to  the  White  House  to  Ulk  about 
tt  They  are  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  Public  Works  committees. 

Whttttnctow  blacked  joint  hearings.  He 
•aid  his  committee  had  so  many  other  things 
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coiildn't  possibly  get  around  to  CVA 

June.    The  truth  la  his  commlt- 

belteved   to  be  divided    14   to    13   In 

though  WHrrriNCTON  Is  against 

side.  WHrrriNCTON  Is  vice  presl- 

natlonal  rivers  and  harbors  con- 

Is  the  semiofficial  klngflsh  In  the 

'  rater  lobby,  which   Is  opposed   to 

uthorlty  plans. 

left  for  Senator  Chavez'  com- 

lold  hearings  first  and  alone.     As 

be  figured  out  this  Senate  Public 

CorAmlttee  has  only  two  Democrats  In 

C^A — Senator  Chavez  and  Senator 

of  Alabama,  a  strong  TVA  man. 

itx  Democrats  and  all  five  Republl- 

by    Senator    Hahut    Cain    of 

-are  against  CVA.    So  It  has  no 

than  any  snowball  In  June  on 
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less,      the     committee     will     go 

motions  of  holding  CVA  hear- 

Sclipduled   to  begin  on   Friday,  they 

t  trough  June  4.  Including  sessions 

y  and  Memorial  Day.     Who  will 

Is  a  question,  though  this  tlm- 

erve   to   smother   adequate   news 

t  Truman's  bill  will  be  presented 
hearings  will  then  recens  the  week 
That  will  give  anti-CVA  forces  a 
wfilch  to  prepare  to  give  It  the  busl- 
the  week  of  June  13. 
Representative     Whittinctoh 
a  fast  play  of  his  own      On  short 
committee  held  one-day  hearings 
known  as  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Weaver-New- 
Columbla  River  development, 
of  the  day's  hearings  reveals 
bkiUdozer    technique.      Nobody    ap- 
lo    was    opposed    to    the    Weaver- 
E.  W.  Rising,  registered  lobby- 
national  water  conservation  con- 
to  be  In  charge.    This  NWCC 
Columbia  Valley  affiliate  an  out- 
as  Pacific  Northwest  Development 
A   recent    audit   of    Its   books 
a|nong  others,  the  following  contrl- 

the  years  1945-47 : 
Idaho  Power  Co.,  tl, 855.   From  Wash- 
Wi  ter  Power  Co.,  $6,600.    From  Pacific 
ijlght.  $5,6C0      From  Portland  Gen- 
.  95.500.     From  Northwest  Gen- 
Co..  S2.560. 
^  eals  a  prlvate-utUlty-backed  lobby 
levelopment  of  the  Columbia  Val- 
plan.     They   all  have  a  per- 
to  do  this.     But  It's  Just  as  well 
and  ail  the  gimmicks,  right  out  In 
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T<  nnessee  Valley  Authority 


exItension  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 


or  WASHINGTON 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  27.  1949 


M  TCHELL. 


Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 

to  the  Congressional  Record 

reprkited  a  series  of  10  articles  on 

Tenpessee   Valley   Authority,   com- 

?s  A3221  to  A3233.     The  au- 

ttiese  articles  is  Mr.  Tom  Hum- 

the  editorial  staff  of  the  Oregon 

one  of  the   two   metropolitan 

the   city   of  Portland.     The 

Senators  from  Oregon,  In  placing 

ar  ides  In  the  Record,  have  ex- 

that  there  Is  Intense  public  in- 

Droposed  legislation  for  the  Co- 

illey  Administration  which  h&s 


111 


the  strong  backing  of  President  Truman, 
and  that  these  articles  on  the  TVA  are 
offered  to  help  evaluate  new  legislation 
for  unified  river-basin  development. 

According  to  the  Senators  from 
Oregon.  Mr.  Humphreys  articles  are 
comprehensive  and  factual  and  worthy 
of  careful  study.  I  regret  to  state,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  both  Mr.  Humphrey  and 
the  Oregon  Journal  which  sent  him  on 
the  mission  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  are 
hostile  to  the  proposed  CVA.  Careful 
study  will  show  that  these  TVA  articles 
are  rife  with  prejudiced  comments  and* 
written  In  a  manner  calculated  to  place 
the  proposed  CVA  in  an  unfavorable 
light. 

Before  embarking  on  his  mission.  Mr. 
Humphrey  wrote  a  derogatory  article  on 
CVA  which  was  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Oregon  Journal  and 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Rccoito 
on  three  separate  occasions  by  members 
adamantly  opposed  to  CVA.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  Wa.shlngton  Post, 
which  will  be  found  In  the  Appendix  to 
the  Record  of  March  21,  I  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  wrote  with  the  heavy 
hand  of  bias  against  a  CVA. 

Par  more  Informative  and  factual  than 
Mr.  Humphrey's  writings  on  CVA  Is  the 
series  of  articles  written  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Bauer,  city  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonlan.  The  newspaper  which  Mr. 
Bauer  represents  has  approached  the 
CVA  in  an  open-minded  way.  and  has 
been  disposed  to  consider  the  issue  on 
its  merits.  Mr.  Bauer's  mission  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  preceded  that  of  Mr. 
Humphrey.  In  the  interest  of  present- 
ing a  better  balanced  picture  of  TVA  op- 
erations and  their  significance  for  the 
proposed  CVA.  I  ask  that  the  series  of  16 
articles  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Bauer,  written 
for  the  Portland  Oregonian.  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record.  Hear- 
ings on  CVA  have  commenced  in  the 
other  body  of  Congress,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  these  articles  will  be  most 
helpful  to  the  Members  in  appraising  one 
of  the  most  important  legislative  pro- 
posals before  this  Congress. 

The  articles  follow: 

What  ABOtrr  TVA? 

Proposed  legislation  creating  a  Columbia 
Valley  administration  has  been  modeled  in 
large  part  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  for  16  years  has  directed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  water- 
shed. 

Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor  of  the  Ore- 
gonian. has  Just  returned  from  a  month's 
visit  to  the  Tennessee  Valley.  He  went  there 
to  find  out  precisely  what  TVA  is.  how  Jt 
operates,  what  the  people  of  the  valley  think 
of  it,  what  effect  it  has  had  on  the  economy 
and  the  institutions  of  the  valley. 

What  he  found  out  Is  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  every  resident  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Interested  In  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
proposal  for  a  CVA. 


TVA — Model   for   CVA? 

TENNESSEE    STREAM    OF    ALTERNATE    FLOODS    AND 

DRY     SPELLS MtJSCLE     SHOALS     PROJECT    OITT- 

GROWTH     OF     WORLD     WAR     I     BtTT     FINISH     DI- 
LATED  AND   OtTTPUT   SUBJECT   TO    VAGARIES 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  the 
Oregonian) 

(Mr.  Bauer  has  Just  returned  from  a 
month's  visit  to  the  Tennessee  Valley.  This 
Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  10  articles  In  whik.a 
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he  win  report  on  the  operation  there  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  only  exist- 
In;  regional  development  agency  such  aa 
that  proposed  by  the  Truman  administra- 
tion In  lU  Columbia  Valley  administration 

bill.) 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  Truman 
administration  will  send  to  Congress  Its  bUl 
for  the  creation  of  a  Columbia  Valley  ad- 
ministration. With  the  bill  will  go  a  special 
message  from  the  President  tirglng  Its  pas- 
sage as  a  major  administration  objective  of 
tbls  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  bUl  will  call  for  the  creation  of  a 
three-director  Government  corporation  to 
effect  the  unified  water  control  and  re- 
source conservation  and  developirent  on  the 
Columbia  River,  Its  trlbuUrles.  and  the  sur- 
rounding lands  In  the  Interest  of  Improved 
navigation,  control,  and  prevention  of  Goods. 
Irrigation  and  reclamation  of  lands,  strength- 
ening of  the  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  other  purposes  Include  the 
power- producing  operations  of  the  Bonne- 
ville power  administration. 

But  what  U  CVA?  How  would  it  operaU? 
What  could  It  do? 

We  can  look  but  to  one  place  for  answers 
to  those  queetlona  based  on  experience. 
That  is  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  Klver  in 
the  inurlot  southeast  where  there  exUU  the 
first  and  only  such  Federal  sgency  for  tbs 
coordinated  development  of  regional  rs- 
sotirces— the  Tennessee  Valley  Auihorlly. 

TVA   FATTOK   FO«    HOITHWRST 

As  the  only  concrete  experience  from 
which  the  proposals  fcr  a  CVA  could  be 
drawn,  TVA  provides  the  pattern  for  the 
adminUtratlon's  CVA  bill.  There  Is  every 
reason,  therefore,  why  a  study  of  the  IB- 
year  experience  of  the  TVA  win  help  In  un- 
dersUudlng  what  can  be  expected  of  a  CVA. 
For  that  reason  the  Oregonian  sent  me  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  a  month's  visit  there  and  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  What  I  have  learned 
about  the  TVA  and  about  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  Its  people  may  be  of  some  service 
to  the  reader  In  drawing  his  own  conclu- 
sions about  a  CVA.  1  Co  not  propose  to 
marshal  arguments  either  for  or  against  a 
CVA.  Rather  It  wUl  be  my  purpose  to  tell 
as  objectively  as  possible  the  story  of  TVA, 
what  It  Is,  what  It  does,  what  the  people  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  think  of  It  after  1(J 
years  and  In  what  manner  they  have  been 
affected  by  It. 

But  beware  of  transmuting  without  ques- 
tion the  experiences  of  TVA  to  apply  to  the 
problems  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  There  are. 
of  course,  many  differences  in  the  two  regions, 
differences  that  have  some  asknowledgement 
in  legislation  proposing  CVA.  That  Is  not  to 
say  there  are  not  significant  lessons  to  be 
learned  by  a  study  of  TVA.  One  must  merely 
give  consideration  to  their  application  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

For  example,  the  Tenne-ssee  River  differs 
from  the  Columbia.  It  does  not  flow  Into  an 
ocean,  but  into  the  Ohio  River  which  then 
flows  Into  the  Mississippi.  Unlike  the  (Co- 
lumbia, which  has  a  relatively  steady  and 
heavy  flow  of  water  the  year  around,  the 
Tennessee  has  always  been  a  flash  stream. 
Prom  the  earliest  days  of  settlement  It  had 
flooded  Its  banks  almost  annually.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  In  the  eastern  United  SUtes 
pounds  down  on  the  southern  Alleghenles 
and  the  Great  Smokies  where  the  headwaters 
of  the  Tennessee  rise  In  eastern  Tennessee, 
western  North  Carolina  and  the  far  western 
tip  of  Virginia.  Rain  measures  more  than 
80  Inches  a  year  in  some  places  (Oregon's 
coast  knows  what  that  means).  Long-time 
average  Is  52  Inches  lliroughout  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  drainage  area.  That  is  10  Inches 
more  than  Portlands  42  Inches. 

nOOOS  EXPECTED  ANNHALLT 

These  downpours  would  sweep  down  the 
steep  gullies  into  the  Clutch,  the  Holston,  the 


French  Broad,  the  WaUugn  and  Little  Ten- 
nessee Rivers.  Unchecked,  they  washed  down 
these  sUeams  Into  the  Tennessee  River,  which 
begins  at  KnoxvUle.  and  then  spread  out  over 
the  farm  lands  and  the  settlements  of  the 
valley.  The  muddy  waters  were  alwa3rs  wid- 
est and  deepest  at  Roes'  Landing,  which  is 
now  the  city  of  Chattanooga.  Almost  an- 
nually the  Tennessee  would  behave  as  did  the 
Columbia  last  year.  It's  a  smaller  river,  and 
at  Its  top  flood  stage  It  flows  less  than  half 
the  record  fiood  level  of  the  CX)lumbla.  But 
the  water  Is  Just  as  wet. 

The  floods  came  any  time  from  December 
through  April.  Then,  come  Augtist.  you  cotUd 
drive  a  mule  across  the  main  channel  of  the 
river  almost  any  place.  From  a  flood  load  of 
470.000  cubic  feet  a  second  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
the  river  often  fell  to  a  trickle  of  4.200  cubic 
feet  a  second. 

Steamboat  operators,  too,  were  unhappy. 
They  found  but  few  weeks  In  the  year  when 
water  was  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow 
for  river  tralBc. 

As  early  as  1834  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Sec- 
retary cf  War,  ordered  a  survey  of  the  river 
with  specific  reference  to  the  construction  of 
a  canal  around  the  37-mlle  stretch  of  rapids 
called  Muscle  Shoals.  A  17-lock  canal  was 
actually  built  by  1634  and  was  enlarged  In 
1871.  But  In  1916  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  reported  In  exasperation:  "It  has 
been  Impracticable  to  establish  reliable 
through  navigation  extending  over  any  of 
the  reaches"  of  the  Tennessee.  The  pesky 
river  kept  running  wild  In  the  winter,  then 
resting  from  Its  mischief  In  the  summer.  It 
was  harnessed  only  at  Hales  Bar.  down  river 
from  Chattanooga,  where  a  private  power 
company  had  built  a  dam  in  1905. 

Urgencies  of  the  First  World  War  brought 
authorization  from  Congress  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  power  dam  at  Muscle  Shoals 
( now  Wilson  Dam ) .  The  dam  was  to  produce 
energy  for  operation  of  two  plants  to  derive 
nitrogen  from  the  air  for  wartime  explosives. 
But  the  Germans  didn't  have  to  worry;  the 
dam  was  not  completed  until  1925.  In  the 
1920's  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  was 
looked  upon  as  the  whitest  of  white  ele- 
phants. 

FOaS'S  OFFER  TtntNKD   DOWM 

Henry  Ford  wanted  to  buy  It  before  com- 
pletion, back  In  1921,  for  66,000,000,  but  Con- 
gress turned  him  down. 

When  the  dam  began  producing  power  In 
1935  so  fickle  was  the  flow  of  the  Tennessee 
that  the  Installed  capacity  of  184.000  kilo- 
watts could  operate  only  Intermittently.  lU 
'•firm  power,"  or  year-around  guaranteed 
production,  was  less  than  40,000  kllowatts. 
That'B  less  than  half  the  capacity  of  one  gen- 
erator at  Grand  Cotilee.  Even  that  was  more 
than  was  wanted  by  the  private  power  com- 
(Muiy  that  was  Wilson's  only  customer  and 
used  the  Government-produced  power  only 
to  supplement  Its  own  generation.  So  uncer- 
tain was  the  great  dam's  production,  both 
because  of  the  uneven  flow  and  meager  mar- 
ket, that  even  the  lighU  In  the  powerhouse 
were  energized  from  an  outside  source  so  that 
the  engineers  could  wwk  In  the  light  even 
when  the  generators  were  not  operating. 

The  combined  irritations  of  the  floods  and 
the  helpless  monster  at  Muscle  Shoals  rubbed 
raw  the  patience  of  Tennessee  Valley  Ckjn- 
gressmen.  They  asked  In  1928  for  a  Federal 
agency  to  make  something  out  of  the  sham- 
bles of  the  Tennessee.  That  was  the  birth 
of  TVA. 

BHA  TO  C«XATB  TVA  VKTOED  ST  TWO  PRESIDENTS; 
FINAL  VICTOBT  LARCELT  DXTK  TO  SKNATOB 
KORRI8 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ts  not  at 
all,  as  many  think,  a  child  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 

A  Republican  Congress  passed  the  first  TVA 
bill,  but  It  died  in  Calvin  Ooolldge's  pocket. 
Again  in  1931  It  was  back.  But  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver affixed  the  veto  ttuil  time. 


Then  came  1933  with  a  new  administra- 
tion and  a  inxjgram  calling  for  vast  public- 
works  expenditures.  The  same  Congress  that 
voted  millions  for  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonne- 
ville Dams  created.  In  May  1983.  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

The  passage  was  a  triumph  for  aging  Sena- 
tor George  W.  Norrls.  long  the  chief  exponent 
m  Ck)ngress  of  the  development  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  TVA  was,  (Congress  said,  "for  the  pur- 
poae  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  prop- 
erties now  owned  by  the  United  States  in 
the  vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  defense  and  for  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  development,  and  t« 
Improve  navigation  in  the  Tennessee  River 
and  to  control  the  destnKtlve  floodwaters  In 
the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Mississippi  River 
Basins." 

To  do  this  Job  the  (Congress  created  a  cor- 
porate afency  that,  in  form  and  substance,  M 
practically  the  same  as  the  TVA  of  todsy. 

atfotTs  MAOs  naacT 

TVA  is  an  Independent  niilWllMMiil  cor- 
poration. It  reports  to  no  OOMmment  bu« 
reau  In  Washington,  but  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Oonffcss.  The  President  ap« 
points  Its  thrse  dlrsctors  to  9-year  terms  witb 
the  advles  and  eonsent  of  the  Senate,  but 
only  onoe  has  a  President  exercised  his  right 
to  fire  a  director.  Franklin  Roosevelt  oiuted 
the  first  ebainnan  or  the  board,  Arthur  K. 
Morgan,  In  1938  over  differences  of  policy. 
Each  year  TVA  must  come  to  (Congress  (or 
appropriations  to  carry  on  Its  program.  It 
must  also  obtain  from  Congress  authorisa- 
tion for  its  major  projecu.  Otherwise,  TVA 
ts  free  to  operate  within  the  terms  of  its  orig- 
inal act  a  amended.  It  can  sue  and  be  sued. 
It  can  Issue  tx>nds  as  authorized  by  Congress. 

8o  It  happened  that  In  1933.  at  the  depths 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  economic  depression, 
TVA's  first  three  Directors  moved  Into  Knox- 
vUle to  set  up  an  Organization  that  wotild 
accomplish  th*,-  objectives  of  the  TVA  Act. 
They  were  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  an  engi- 
neer and  educator,  who  was  desl^ated  (Chair- 
man; David  E.  Lilienthal,  a  young  utilities 
lawyer,  later  to  become  (Chairman  of  TVA  and 
now  (Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energies  (Com- 
mission; and  Dr.  Haroourt  Morgan  (no  rela- 
tion to  Arthur  E.),  an  agriculturist  and 
educator. 

They  had  a  big  Job.  Economic  life  was  at  a 
standstill  In  the  Valley.  In  one  east  Ten- 
nessee county  87  percent  of  the  population 
was  on  relief.  There  are  those  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  today  who  like  to  think  things 
weren't  so  bad  then  as  painted.  They  point 
happily  to  the  13  percent  who  were  making 
a  go  of  It. 

The  new-bom  agency  was  experimenting 
for  the  first  time  as  a  Federal  authority  with 
regional  responsibilities.  Its  specified  area 
of  authority  lay  within  the  watershed  of  the 
Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries,  includ- 
ing parts  of  seven  States.  The  total  Is  alK)Ut 
40,000  acres  in  area,  less  than  half  the  size 
of  Oregon,  but  containing  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  people  now  in  Oregon. 

SEVERAL  STATES  AFFECTED 

Bulk  of  the  Valley  lies  in  Tennessee,  but 
the  headwaters  of  the  Powell,  the  Clinch,  and 
the  Holston  rise  In  the  highlands  of  the 
western  tip  of  Virginia,  and  other  tributaries 
feed  In  from  the  Great  Smokies  along  the 
western  edge  of  North  Carolina  and  In  north- 
ern CJeorgla.  The  Tennessee  itself,  after 
running  south  from  Knoxville  in  easUrn 
Tennessee,  dips  into  Alabama  and  runs  west- 
ward across  the  northern  width  of  that  State 
Into  the  northeastern  tip  of  Miss»aslp>pl. 
Then  it  turns  north  and  flows  throtigh  Ten- 
nessee again  to  empty  into  the  Ohio  at  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.  Tfcnnessee  and  Alabama  are  the 
States  principally  affected  by  TVA:  VlrglnU. 
North  Carolina,  Georgia.  Mississippi,  and 
Kentucky  less  so.  I  visited  aU  but  Missis- 
sippi and  Kentucky. 
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That  la  net  the  «»o«ri»phical  limit  of  TVA'i 
I'flung  MtivltiM  TVA  dUtrlbutM  pnwtr 
mn  Rr»ii  lit  NO.ooo  Mjuar*  milM,  twice 
that  of  th«  wftti>rth#ii  lit  fMrm  profram,  aa 
wa  ihaU  and  lnur.  atratolMt  Into  a  najorlty 
at  ttaa  SMtM  of  th«  Union,  tneludlnf  Oregon. 
Waahlngton,  end  Idaho. 

TVA  ■  nrit  Job.  In  addition  to  tha  herculean 
tnak  of  organ  nation,  waa  the  eonatruetlon  of 
MorrU  Dam.  U>  control  the  Clinch  River,  Juat 
nortDweat  of  KnoivlUe.  It  wea  prtmerlly  a 
atorace  dam,  to  control  flood*  and  equalize 
warn  flow  for  navigation.  But  It  alao  pro- 
dueaa  100,100  ktlowatu  of  electricity. 

Non-U  waa  completed  In  the  spring  of  1936. 
Binca  ttoat  time  TV'A  haa  constructed  16  ma- 
jor dams  and  a  number  of  smaller  projects. 
and  U  now  building  South  Holston.  a  $33.- 
600.000  rock  and  earth  fill  storage  dam  on 
the  Holston  hlver.  In  the  far  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Tennessee.  South  Holston  completes 
the  major  construction  program  now  con- 
templated by  TVA. 

What  does  TVA  do  other  than  build  dams? 
Here  are  some  things: 

TVA  controls  the  water  flow  of  the  Ten- 
nesaee  and  Its  tributaries  through  a  system 
of  27  major  and  numerous  smaller  dams. 
(Ultimate  authority  In  critical  periods,  how- 
ever. Ilea  with  the  United  States  Array  Engi- 
neers, who  have  final  word  on  how  much 
watar  can  be  released  Into  the  Ohio  and 
MlHdaalppl  Rivers  when  floods  threaten.) 

TVA  has  completed  a  630-mlle.  e-foot 
clearance  navuatlon  charnel  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  at  Paducah,  Ky..  to 
KnoxvUle,  a  distance  roughly  equivalent  to 
that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to 
100  miles  beyond  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  (The 
U.  8.  Army  Engineers  operate  and  maintain 
the  locks  and  thus  control  navigation.) 

TVA  operates  a  power  system,  principally 
aa  a  wbdeaale  producer,  which  last  year  gen- 
erated more  than  14.000.000000  kUowatt- 
bours  of  electricity,  substantially  more  than 
the  10.885.907.000  kilowatt -hours  produced  In 
the  same  period  by  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonne- 
ville Oams. 

VAaiOUS   PLAXTS   KtTN 

TVA  operates  chemical  plants  at  Muscle 
Shoals  which  last  year  produced  about  350.- 
000  tens  of  phosphate  and  nitrate  fertilizers. 

TVA  distributes  this  fertilizer,  without 
coat  except  for  freight,  to  more  than  15,000 
test -demonstration  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation.  Such  fertilizer  as  la  not  so  distrib- 
uted is  marketed  at  coet  through  farm  coop- 
eratives. 

TVA  last  year  furnished  more  than  10.- 
000.000  seedling  trees  for  reforestation  by 
3.300  farmers  and  tlmberland  owners. 

TVA  conducts  research  and  experimenta- 
tion In  conjunction  with  the  valleys  land- 
grant  colleges  In  such  flelds  as  food -freezing, 
wood  hydrolysis,  and  manufacture  of  lami- 
nated wood,  ceramics,  farm  machinery,  and 
paint,  all  from  products  of  the  valley. 

TVA  manages  some  500.000  acres  of  prop- 
erties surrounding  reservoirs.  Much  of  this 
has  been  leased  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for  recreational  and  other  development. 

To  do  these  and  other  things.  TVA  has 
15.000  employoea,  ranging  from  Chairman 
Gordon  R.  Ciapp  to  the  lowliest  mudslinger 
at  South  Holston  Dam,  now  abuildlng. 
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TVA— Model    roa    CVA? 

rWOTLm  or  TCNNESSZX  \KLLXt  noYM  TO  >K  ACMS 

or  HosnuTT  when  covesmmxnt  nasT  ui- 

amS  TO  DEVELOP  eecion 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  tha 

Oregonlan ) 

(Tbu  Is  the  second  of  16  dally  articles  by 
Mr.  Bauer,  who  haa  Just  returned  from  an  In- 
apectlon  of  the  Tenneeaee  Valley  Authority, 
only  exlatmg  regional  development  agency 
•uch  a«  the  prupoeed  Columbia  Valley  Ad- 
■rinlaUaUon.; 
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rVA'a  first  three  directors   and   a 

aaUtanta  arrived  In   KnoxvUle   In 

up  TVA  as  directed  by  Congress 

Invading   territory   where   repre- 

of  Washington,  D.  C.  had  often 

hated  than  loved. 

moonshiners  of  the  highlands  of  Vtr- 

east  Tennessee  had  long  been  tuk- 

s^ots  at  the  Federals. 

fai  mers  and  tradesmen  of  the  valley 

rem<  ml)ered  the  last  Federal  agent  to 

thro  igh — Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 

that    didn't    mean    they    were    solld- 
Deinocrats.  open  and  agreeable  to  the 
on  of  the  first  Democratic  regime 
s  age.    The  Tennessee  Valley  is  all 
Mason  and   Dixon's  line;    but  It 
a  mistake  to  think  of  It  as  part  of 
South. 
North  Carolina  and  eastern  Ten- 
fought  for  the  Union,  and  they  are 
Republicans.    A  Republican  rep- 
KnoxvUle  and  Its  district  In  Wash- 
thls  Congress. 

Whitman,  to  whom  I  am  greatly 
for  her  excellent  book.  Gods  Valley, 
well.    The  Tennessee  Valley,  she 
vote  Democratic,   but  It   prays 
n   to  this  day. 
Tennessee    Valley    people    are    Inde- 
not  the  kind  of  people  to  welcome 
arms  any  Federal  program  of  pa- 
whatever    the    material    benefits. 
Tenn..  and  Abtngton,  Va.,  In  the 
wire  the  first  settlements  In  the  Col- 
declare  In   formal  articles  against 
le. 
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PEOPLE     FLEE     DOMINATION 
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lley    had    been    settled    by    people 

escape  the  domination  of  govern- 

Scotch.  Irish.    They  lived  In 

and  raised  their  offspring  to  ques- 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the 

Population   Is  foreign   born.     There 

Jlsens   in   the   telephone   book,   no 

The   headstones   In   the   ceme- 

filled  with  Macs. 

highlands  of   east  Tennessee   you 
hear  the  last   traces  to  be  found 
than   English   used   In   daily  con- 
Charles  Krutch.  the  helpful  chief 
graphics  section,   heard   this  one: 
hunkerin'  down  and  I  creeled  my 
poned  up  so  I'm  'feared  It'll  beal." 
enough  English   If  you  go  back 
but   It   requires  an   Interpreter 


th  -y 
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lor  g  before  Oregon  herself  was  emerg- 
the  wilderness.    Tennessee  was  the 
he  frontier.     A  tree  on  a  branch 
Wptauga  in  Tennessee  bears  the  leg- 
Boon  Cllled  a  Bar."    Dave  Crockett 
Houston  were  big  men  In  Tennessee 
went  on  to  Texas.    Andy  Jackson 
In     the     valley,     hacked     out     a 
'  near  Nashville  and  from  there 
White  House. 

Valley  has  always  been  a 
strife, 
pi  )neers  had   routed   the   Cherokees. 
Chtcl^maugas,  the  Chlckasaws.    Brother 
against  brother  Tennesseean  at 
on  Missionary  Ridge  and  Look- 
Rellglon  Itself  had  entered 
n  the  Scopee-Darwin  trial  at  Day- 
heart  of  the  valley, 
residents  of   the   valley  rolled   up 
sle<4res  and  pitched  right  In  on  both 
I  he  fight  when  the  TVA  moved  In 
locked     horns    with     the 
uflllty  companies.    In  hot  spots  like 


T«  nnessee 


ar  d 


Chatt«neog«  whart  the  fledgtini  municipal 
system  started  to  build  a  oompetlnx  Una. 
rnmilirii  w«*r*  split,  ae  were  church  conKraga- 
tions,  lodgaa,  That,  however,  U  a  itory  for 
later  on.  Tha  point,  In  orm  It  was  burled 
ubove  someplace.  Is  that  the  people  of  tha 
valley  are  a  vlKorous  people,  Indapandant  and 
wary  of  authority.  No  more,  no  less,  per« 
hapa.  than  the  people  of  tha  Pacific  North- 
west. 

DimcaxNCEa  east  pittall 

The  peoples  of  the  two  river  basins  are 
different  In  many  ways,  of  course;  but  It 
would  be  an  error  to  magnify  too  greatly 
these  differences  In  contrasting  TVA  and 
CVA. 

Per  capita  Income  Is  lower  In  Tennessee 
than  In  Oregon.  In  both  areas  such  Income 
has  been  soaring  out  of  proportion  to  the 
general  rise  throughout  the  land.  Tennes- 
see's deficiency  is  due  partly  to  the  greater 
percentage  of  rural  population,  supporting 
Itself  on  nearly  300.000  small  farms,  five 
times  the  number  of  farms  In  Oregon,  a 
State  twice  as  large.  Partly,  also.  It  Is  due 
to  the  greater  number  of  Negroes  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Their  wages  there  don't 
compare  to  a  white  man's. 

There  are  probably  many  other  reasons,  but 
none  which  seems  to  have  any  bearing  up>on 
the  acceptability  of  a  regional  authority. 

And  as  everywhere  In  this  country  the 
standardization  of  everyday  life  Is  working 
toward  the  elimination  of  such  differences 
as  do  exist  between  the  peoples  of  the  several 
regions.  The  same  reducing  formulas  and 
permanent  wave  solutions  are  advertised  In 
the  drug  stores  of  Chattanooga  as  In  Port- 
land. Parking  meters  In  Portland  and  Knox- 
vUle are  Identical.  The  same  movies  play 
there;  the  same  radio  programs.  The  con- 
vertibles at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
looked  just  as  yellow  and  just  as  numerous 
as  at  Eugene  or  Seattle.  I  waited  3  days  to 
hear  the  Portland  pressmen's  strike  had  been 
called,  but  had  up-to-the-minute  news  on 
Lll  Abner,  Rip  Kirby.  and  Skeezlx. 

It  Is  I  common  delusion,  perhaps  to  con- 
sider oneself  different — 1.  e.  better — than  the 
fellow  In  the  next  valley.  That  fancy  can 
have  little  place  In  the  consideration  of  the 
advlsabUlty  of  applying  the  experiences  of 
TVA  to  the  Columbia  Basin. 

The  TVA  mu-st  deal  with  people;  but  It 
likewise  deals  with  a  number  of  less  animate 
objects.  The  biggest  and  most  Important  of 
these  are  the  dams. 

NINE  TENNESSEE  DAMS  UNDER  TVA  CONT«OL 
FLOODS,    PRODUCE    ELECTRICITY 

The  nine  main  river  dams  operated  by  tha 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  turned  the 
Tennessee  River  Into  a  series  of  lakes,  second 
In  size  in  this  country  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
Where  the  slack  water  from  one  dam  reaches 
Its  upstream  limit,  there  stands  another. 

Biggest  and  nearest  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee  Is  Kentucky  Dam,  just  23  miles 
upstream.  It  was  completed  in  1944.  It  Is 
the  river's  principal  flood-c6nlrol  dam  pro- 
tecting the  downstream  areas  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  basins.  As  do  all  TVA  dams. 
Kentucky  produces  hydroelectrlclty. 

Unlike  Columb'a  River  dams,  however, 
none  of  the  mainstream  Tennessee  dams  have 
fish  ladders.  The  fish  of  the  Tennessee  are 
not  anadromous.  They  do  not  need  to  move 
upstream  to  spawn. 

ENGINEERS  IN  CHARGE 

All  the  main  river  dams  have  locks  for 
navigation.  The  locks  are  operated  by  the 
Army  engineers,  not  TVA. 

For  comparison:  Kentucky's  reservoir  of 
e.COO.OCO  acre-feet,  biggest  In  the  valley,  holds 
about  two-thirds  as  much  water  aa  Grand 
Coulee's  reservoir;  Kentucky  produces  160.- 
000  kilowatts  of  power  to  Bonneville's  more 
than  500.000.  (TVA's  biggest  power  producer. 
Wilson  Dam.  has  generator  Installation  now 
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under  way  to  AM  IM  rapacity  of  4M,000  kllo- 

wette  ) 

Two  hundrad  mile*  up  tha  river  from  Kan- 
tucky  Dam  le  Piekwtck  Dam.  It  cpani  tha 
river  Rt  Piekwtck  landing  where  171  gun- 
boate  Undad  on  tha  eve  of  thitoh  In  tha 
firtit  lerge  ■cale  emphlbtoua  engagement  In 
Amerlcun  arms,  Pickwick  U  but  ftO  mllea 
downstream  from  Wilson  Dam.  at  Muscia 
Bhoals.  first  In  the  Government-buUt  chain. 

A  scant  18  mUes  above  Wilson  U  Wheeler 
Dam,  which  had  been  started  when  TVA  wu 
created  In  1033.  Atx>Te  that  la  Guntersvllle. 
like  Wilson  and  Wheeler.  In  Alabama.  Eighty 
miles  farther  on  toward  Chattanooga  la 
Hales  Bar  Dam.  buUt  orlglnaUy  by  a  private 
power  company  but  later  altered  to  soma 
extent  by  TVA  engineers. 

DAM    PAVOami    SPOT 

Chlckamauga  Dam  stands  astride  the  river 
at  Chattanooga  and  is  the  top  totu-ist  at- 
traction of  the  TVA  system,  possibly  becatise 
It  is  so  easily  reached.  Next  above  Is  Watts 
Bar,  jtist  halfway  between  Chattanooga  and 
KnoxvUle.  Beside  It  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  stands  the  only  steam  plant  buUt  to 
date  by  TVA.  The  WatU  Ear  steam  plant 
requires  a  260-man  crew  and  consumes  50 
carloads  of  coal  a  day  to  produce  Its  240.000 
kilowatts.  But  the  hydro  plant  at  the  dam 
produces  150,000  kUowatts  with  a  crew  of 
37  and  the  water  of  the  river — a  contrast  In 
the  operating  costs  of  hydro-  and  steam- 
power  generation — why  water  power  makea 
for  cheaper  electricity. 

Port  Loudoun  Dam,  just  below  KnoxvUle, 
completes  the  river  chain.  All  are  broad, 
low  structures,  although  in  engineer  parlance 
they  are  classed  as  high  dams  as  main-stream 
dams  go. 

In  addition  there  are  14  major  storage 
dams  on  tributaries.  None  of  these  has  locks, 
but  all  generate  power.  The  better-known 
ones  are  Norrls.  the  first  TVA-buUt  dam.  on 
the  Clinch  River,  about  20  mUes  northwest 
of  KnoxvUle:  Fontana.  on  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee In  North  CaroUna.  at  470  feet  the 
fifth  highest  dam  In  the  world.  (Grand 
Coulee  is  550  feet ) ;  Douglas,  built  In  record 
time  In  World  War  II  on  the  French  Broad 
River  In  the  mountains  of  eastern  Tennessee. 

rnriLizxa  paoDTcm 

TVA  also  operates  five  dams  buUt  and 
owned  on  the  Little  Tenneeeee  by  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America,  whoee  plant  at  Alcoa, 
Tenn.,  biggest  In  the  world,  uses  power  from 
the  five  dams  and  from  TVA  as  well. 

At  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  TVA  operates  two 
big  fertUlzer  plants,  using  fertUlzer  thus  pro- 
duced in  demonstrations  on  farm  lands  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  and  elsewhere  In  the 
Nation — Including  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho.  The  surplus  Is  marketed  through 
farm  cooperatives. 

TVA  once  owned  an  entire  town — Norrla, 
Tenn..  built  to  house  the  working  force  for 
the  construction  of  Norrls  Dam.  It  waa  con- 
structed as  a  permanent,  model  aettlement, 
and  TVA  operated  service  centers,  such  as 
the  drug  store,  restaurant,  etc.  That  start- 
ed the  charges,  stUl  found  in  many  places, 
that  TVA  is  in  the  drugstore  business,  vari- 
ety store  business,  etc.  But  Norrla  was  sold — 
lock,  stock,  and  drug  store — last  August  to 
Henry  D.  Epstein,  of  PhUadelphia.  He  paid 
•2.107,500  for  it,  and  is  now  In  the  process  of 
selling  and  renting  the  6-  and  6-room  houses 
that  are  scattered  on  the  winding  roads 
through  the  trees  of  the  Norrls  hillside.  Most 
are  occupied  by  TVA  employees,  many  of 
whom  commute  the  20  mUea  to  KnoxvUle 
daUy.  Others  work  at  Norrla  aiul  at  Norrls 
Dam. 

Listed  above  are  the  (ff^lneipal  physical 
structures  of  TVA— the  danu  and  the  planU. 
They  and  the  reeervoUr  landa  surrounding 
the  man-made  lakea  repreaent  the  capital 
investment  of  TVA — a  capital  Investment  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  now 
atanda  at  more  than  $800,000,000. 


TVA— MoMi  Mt  OVAf 

vAUjrr  Atnntmm,  tkr-Hwa  fomwm  m 

aitMKWT,  AcvtifivKa  rrt  oajwmrH  TmeofN 

■MOirr  TO  oevrnurT* 
(By  Malcolm  Bauar,  city  aditor,  tha  Ora^ 
fonlan) 

(Mr,  Bauer  haa  Juat  returned  from  a 
month's  study  of  tha  Tenneeeee  Valley  Au- 
thority, which  has  formed  a  pattern  for  leg- 
islation propoaing  a  Columbia  Valley  Admin- 
istration. This  ts  the  third  of  a  series  of  16 
articles  on  bU  findings.) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  not  a 
government. 

TVA  has  no  police,  no  army,  no  coxirte  of 
Its  own.  It  has  no  power  to  regulate.  It 
can  give  orders  to  none  but  those  on  Ita  pay 
roll,  it  has  no  legislative  powers.  Its  one 
power  of  compulsion  is  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  a  common  Instrument  of  public 
agencies. 

TVA,  therefore,  cannot  really  live  up  to 
its  reputation  In  some  quarters  as  a  "super 
state.'  It  Is  a  corporation  authorized  to 
develop  with  Federal  funds  the  resources  of 
a  river  basin  that  extends  over  political 
boundaries  Into  seven  States.  But.  TVA 
can  no  more  direct  State  and  local  officials 
or  individual  cltiecns  of  Tennessee  than  can 
the  Portland  headquarters  North  Pacific 
division  engineer,  whoee  authority  also  over- 
laps State  boundaries,  give  Instructions  to 
the  State  and  local  governments  or  private 
citizens  of  the   Northwest. 

TVA  gets  lt«  work  done  by  contract.  It 
contracts  with  each  of  about  150  power  re- 
tailers for  the  distribution  of  the  energy 
generated  at  TVA  power  plants.  These  con- 
tracta  specify  not  only  the  coat  of  TVA  power 
to  the  retailer,  but  also  the  retail  rate.  Par- 
ties with  TVA  to  these  contracts  Include  mu- 
nicipal utiUty  boards,  rural  cooperative  or- 
ganizations and  privr  te  power  companies. 

The  demonstration  farm  program  is  also 
operated  by  contract.  The  agreement  is 
with  the  extension  division  In  each  of  the 
land-grant  collegea  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
States  and  in  18  States  outside  the  region. 
Oregon  State  College  haa  entered  such  a 
contract  with  TVA. 

OaC,  TVA  IW  PACT 

The  contract  with  OSC  specifies  that  tha 
extension  service,  through  its  county  agri- 
culttiral  agenU  In  Oregon,  will  supervise  the 
demonstration  of  TVA  fertilizer  and  soU  con- 
servation methods  on  the  82  farms  In  13 
Oregon  counties  participating  in  the  TVA 
farm  program.  TVA.  on  its  part,  agrees  to 
provide  fertUiaer  manufactured  in  lis  Mus- 
cle Shoals  plant  for  uae  on  the  demonstra- 
tion farms.  TVA  at  one  time  furnished  some 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  program  in 
Oregon.  That  Is  not  now  true.  In  any  event 
the  execution  of  the  program  In  Oregon,  as 
weU  as  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  States,  Is  In 
the  hands  of  the  extension  service  which  is 
bound  to  TVA  only  by  the  terms  of  the  mu- 
tually agreed  contract. 

The  contract  Is  the  device  tised  by  TVA 
to  secure  execution  of  Its  policies  through 
established  local.  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
public  and  private.  There  are  in  existence 
hundreds  of  such  formal  agreements  between 
TVA  and  every  manner  of  Institution  in  the 
valley,  ranging  from  county  library  buarda 
and  State  universities  to  highway  and  con- 
servation commiasions.  TVA  operates  the 
TVA-owned  plant — ail  of  lU  dams,  power 
and  fertiliaer  plants,  and  tree  nurseries — 
with  Its  own  employees. 

One  issue  that  always  arises  In  the  discus- 
sion of  TVA's  policies  Is  that  of  lU  practice 
of  buUding  dams  and  other  major  projecu 
by  "fwce  account";  that  is,  TVA  hires  direct- 
ly aU  engineers,  technicians  and  workmen, 
rather  than  letting  the  jobs  by  contract. 
In  the  1933  emergency,  when  TVA  wanted  to 
get  started  quickly  on  Norrls  dam,  the  force- 
account  method  was  adopted  to  avoid  neces- 
sity   of    deUUed    plans    and    epecificatiuns. 


ThM*  W0f  davlopad  m  ilia  )«b 

TVA  Itkad  tha  tritam  m  wall  it  haa  attfr 

gliangad 

Tha  AMoriatad  Oanarat  Oontraators  of 
AmMica  does  not  Ilka  ttte  forra-aeoounl 
practlaa,  Tha  oontrMtors  contand  It  la  ttn> 
fair  Oovernmant  eompatitloo  with  prtvata 
industry. 

OAica  jvmt  AS  oood 

ThU  '.B  one  of  tha  flalda  in  which  TVA'a 
activity  has  run  head-on  against  a  prlvata 
enterprise,  and  has  resulted  In  charges  of 
encroaching  socialism.  Major  example,  of 
course  Is  the  public-private  power  contro- 
versy.   TVA  Is  In  the  middle  of  that  one,  too. 

The  contractors  do  not  contend,  however, 
that  the  TVA  dams  are  not  good  dams. 
They  are  just  as  good  as,  no  better  than. 
Grand  Coulee  or  Bonneville.  Nor  do  the 
Army  engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  other  ^  Ig  Federal  dam  builders, ' 
have  any  criticism  of  TVA  engineering. 
That  is  simply  not  an  Issue. 

TVA  draws  Its  authority  for  operation  from 
the  original  TVA  Act.  It  has  been  amended 
six  times,  but  Is  still  a  relatively  brief  and 
general  document.  TVA  must  also  go  to  the 
Congress  annually  for  appropriations  with 
which  to  carry  on  Its  non-revenue  producing 
activities  and  to  build  such  new  projects  as 
Congreee  has  suthorleed.  Policy  matters 
within  the  limitation  of  the  TVA  Act  and 
the  appropriations  approved  by  Congress  are 
formulated  by  three  directors,  each  serving 
a  nine-year  term. 

Chairman  of  this  Board  of  Directors  Is 
Gordon  R.  Clapp,  a  mild-mannered  young 
(43)  man,  who  has  worked  his  way  up 
through  succeeding  TVA  executive  positions. 
He  was  assistant  personnel  director,  then 
personnel  director  In  the  early  days  of  TVA. 
He  served  as  general  manager  when  David  P. 
Llllenthal  waa  Chairman.  When  Llllenthal 
went  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Clapp  waa  confirmed  aa  hia  stieceasor  after 
long  hearings  In  the  Senate.  Tennessee's 
Senator  Kenneth  McKei.lar  opposed  Clapp'a 
appointment  strenuously,  but  In  the  past 
year  has  paid  Clapp  high  compliments  aa  a 
competent  Admlnlatrator. 

n>AHO  MAN  m 

Another  Director  Is  James  P.  Pope,  6S,  one- 
time Senator  from  Idaho.  He  has  been  with 
TVA  for  a  good  many  years,  and  specializes 
In  relations  with  the  pubUc. 

Dr.  Barcourt  Morgan,  one  of  the  three 
original  TVA  Directors,  came  to  the  end  of 
a  long  term  of  service  lust  this  year.  While 
I  was  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Curtis.  65.  was  sworn  in  as  a  Director  to 
replace  Dr.  Morgan.  Dr.  Curtis  worked  as  a 
chemist  for  TVA  from  1933  to  1940.  He  re- 
turns to  TVA  from  the  post  of  dean  of  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Mlaeotirl. 

TVA's  original  Directors  each  had  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  In  separate  fields. 
This  made  for  so  much  friction,  as  witness 
the  LUlenthal-Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan  contro- 
versy, that  ail  administrative  tasks  have  l>een 
relinquished  by  TVA  Directors.  They  now 
deal  only  with  policy  matters,  execution  of 
which  is  the  responsibUlty  of  a  general  num- 
ager,  who  directs  all  of  TVAs  activity 
Uirough  its  force  of  15.000  employees. 

Current  general  manager  is  George  P. 
Oant.  He  Is  assisted  directly  by  a  chief  en- 
gineer, whose  staff  designs  and  builds  tha 
dams  and  other  projects;  a  manager  of  power, 
who  directs  all  power  operations;  a  chief 
conservation  engineer,  who  deals  with  chemi- 
cal, agricultural,  and  forestry  programs;  and 
a  manager  of  reservoir  and  community  rela- 
tions, who  adminUtcrs  the  500,000  acraa  ot 
reservoir  properties,  makes  regional  ecooomle^ 
studies,  and  supervises  health  and  safetf 
prognau.  In  addition,  there  are  adminis- 
trative divisions  dealing  with  personnel,  legal 
advice,  finance,  and  property  and  supply- 
Directors  and  general  manager  live  and 
work  in  KnoxvUle.  There  also  are  their  chiet 
aasistanU,   with  two  txceptUxiB.    The  TVA 
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power  buitncM  to  run  from  Chattanooga; 
fertUlaer  and  chemical  research  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  There  are  but  seven  small  regional 
TVA  offlces.  Tou  seldom  see  a  TVA  man  In 
tiM  HBAll  towns  and  rural  areas.  The  TVA 
tHHlBMa  Is  carried  on  by  local  agencies. 

rOUnCAI.    TKST    OUT 

There  has  nerer  been  so  much  as  a  rumor 
that  politics  has  played  a  part  In  the  em- 
ployment of  TVA  personnel.  The  original 
•ct  specified  that  'no  political  test  or  quali- 
fication shall  be  permitted  or  given  consid- 
eration." In  appointments  or  promotion. 
Still  penalties  are  provided  for  TVA  oSclals 
who  might  violate  that  section. 

It  was  recognl2ed  on  Capitol  Hill  early  In 
the  life  of  TVA  that  a  letter  from  a  Congress- 
man was  worse  than  no  letter  at  all  as  a 
recommendation  for  a  Job  In  TVA.  That  was 
the  feature  of  TVA  most  often  emphasised 
by  thoee  to  whom  I  spoke  In  the  Valley  as 
the  Ingredient  necessary  to  the  successful 
operation  of  tiny  such  authority  as  TVA  or 
CVA. 

Political  activities  of  TVA  employees  art 
governed  by  the  Hatch  Act.  as  for  all  other 
Federal  employees. 

The  Ramspeck  Act  of  1940  exempted  TVA 
alone  of  all  Government  agencies  from  Civil 
Service.  TVA  can  therefore  hire,  fire,  and 
promote  on  the  basis  of  merit  without  ref- 
erence to  Washington.  There  Is.  however, 
a  system  providing  for  advancement,  senior- 
ity, and  pension.  This  Is  in  line  with  ths 
divorcement  of  TVA  from  all  Washington, 
D.  C.  administrative  agencies. 

TVA  employees  are  organized  Into  several 
craft  unions,  all  A.  P.  of  L.  They  deal  with 
TVA  through  a  trades  and  labor  council  rep- 
rsaentlng  all  unions.  Wages  and  other  work- 
lag  conditions  are  readjusted  annually  by 
nafotlation.  There  have  been  few  work 
stoppages,  all  minor.  Disagreement  calls  for 
arbitration  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  TVA  four  appeals  have  gone 
to  the  Secretary. 

TVA  now  has  a  40-hour  workweek  with 
time  and  a  half  to  44  hours,  double  time 
thereafter.  Highest  wage  Is  $10,000  an- 
nually, plus  living  quarters,  for  the  directors. 
Approximately  70  top  administrative  offlcials 
receive  an  annual  wage  equal  to  that  of  the 
directors.  Minimum  hourly  pay  Is  95  cents; 
minimum  annual  wa^,  $2,150.  Wages,  by 
specification  In  the  TVA  Act,  must  conform 
to  the  prevailing  rates  Ln  the  region. 

TVA— Model  roa  CVA  Plan? 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  the 
Oregonlan ) 

(This  Is  the  fourth  In  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  au- 
thor has  Just  returned  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  after  several  weeks  of  inspection  of 
TVA.  His  report  will  be  of  Interest  to  those 
now  considering  prospects  of  a  Columbia 
Valley  Administration.) 

Prime  mission  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  not.  as  some  may  think,  the 
production  of  power.  It  is  the  control  of 
floods.  Second  to  flood  control  comes  navi- 
gation. The  preamble  of  the  TVA  act  does 
not  ao  much  as  mention  power  production. 

Reaaon,  perhaps.  Is  that  the  Constitution 
fives  no  authorization  for  the  Federal  pro- 
duction of  power.  Benjamin  Franklin  ap- 
parently did  not  understand  the  true  slgnlfl- 
oanc«  of  his  kite  trick  A  Government  dam 
toOttt  for  power  production  might  easily  be 
the  tare^t  for  suits  by  private  power  compa- 
nies. The  TVA  act.  therefore,  was  for  flood- 
control  navigation,  and  other  purposes. 
Among  the  other  purposes  sneclQed  In  the 
•et  was  the  production  of  power  incidental 
to  Aood  control  end  navigation. 

■raoe.  power  may  be  the  glamour  girl  of 
TVA.  but  flood  control  U  the  boss.  The 
water  engineer  at  Kncxvll!e  directs  the  flow 
of  water  in  all  of  TVA's  rewrvoirs.    Bach  dam 
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Is  cperateb  on  a  flood  rule  curve,  which  shows 
at  all  tines  at  Just  what  level  the  reservoir 
water  she  uld  be.  If  this  rule  curve  conflicts 
with  the  requirements  of  power  production, 
It  Is  the  power  production  that  suffers. 

SXTRA  WATZR  PROBLEM 

proposed  Columbia  Valley  Admln- 

3111.  irrigation  has  first  call  on  wa- 

the  river.     No  one  In  Tennessee, 

Is  worried  about  not  having  water. 

there  Is  to  get  rid  of  it.     The 

he  area  of  heaviest  rainfall  in  the 

nited  States.     The  almost  annual 

a  prime  factor  In  the  birth  of 

people  of  Chattanooga,  lying  In 

1   of   the   valley,   tired   of   wading 

irater  in  streets. 

TA  was  created  in  1933,  there  was 
( ontrol  on  the  Tennes&ee.    The  first 
Norrls,  was   a   major   flood-con- 
trapping   a    reservoir   of   2.500,000 
on  the  Clinch  River  Just  above  the 
of    the    Tennessee    at    KnoxvUle. 
the  start  of  the  TVA  flood-control 
which  now  comprises  27  major  dams 
Tennessee  and  its  tributaries.    Water 
through  this  system  from  high 
Smokies  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Paducah.  Ky..  Just   as  a  passenger 
c  leared  through  a  busy  main  line, 
lood  season.  N.  W.  Bowden,  the  chief 
neer.    and    his    staff,    are    busy 
clock  In  their  KnoxvUle  water- 
1  leadquarters.     To    them    come    the 
weather  observers  throughout  the 
TeleiypewTiters     chatter     with 
from    more    than    200    rain    and 
gages.     Other  reports  are  flashed 
ti^ally  by  TVA-developed  radio  gages 
mountain    areas,    where   rainfall 
e^ages  more  than  80  inches  a  year, 
s  office  looks  like  a  busy  newspaper 
Assistants,  each   assigned   to   a 
analyze   the   rainfall    reports, 
calculations  are  coordinated  by  Bow- 
directs  waterllow  through  the  net- 
dams.     His   word   Is   law   In   Chat- 
where  sit  the  power  dispatchers.    If 
ys  water  must  be  spilled  over  the 
niake  room  for  more  in  the  reservoir, 
although  the  power  dispatchers 
fig^iratlvely  at  least,  weep  bitter  tears 
waste  of  the  white  gold. 
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boss'  problems  range  from  pigs 
One  night  In   a  flood  jserlod  a 
Alabama  telephoned  KnoxvUle  to 
a  delay  In  release  of  water  to  permit 
emove   his   pigs    from    a    low-lying 
it  happened,  the  rule  curve  called 
delay,  so  the  farmer  saved  his  pigs, 
were  members  of  a  Chattanooga 
when  they  found  their  ships  high 
farly  one  morning.    The  boathouse 
neglected    to    heed    the    regularly 
TVA  warning  that  the  water  level 
reduced  overnight, 
ngineers  think  that  this  flood  con- 
aid  off.    In  the  past  13  years,  since 
36.  when  the  first  reservoir  (Norrls) 
fill,  there  have  been   18  times  at 
ter  in  the  Tennessee  would  have 
lood  proportions  If  It  were  not  for 
•eservolrs  and  the  tight  water  con- 
iiitalned.     The  engineers  have  con- 
veys of  potential  high-water  marks 
a  figure  of  more   than   $43,000,000 
property   damage   at   Chattanooga 
the  18  flood  stages.     January 
year,  for  Instance,  the  Tennessee 
stage  of  29.5  feet  at  Chattanooga, 
engineers  say  w^ould  have  been 
It  had  not  l)een  for  flood  control, 
the  part  of  Chattanooga  that 
been  under  water  at  the   36.3 
count  a  saving  of  $500,000. 

of  last  year  a  potential  flood 
3  feet  at  Chattanooga  was  reduced, 
i^eers  calculate,  by  10.5  feet.     Estl- 
$13,000,000. 
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There  is,  of  course,  no  comparable  flood 
control  on  the  Columbia.  Grand  Coulee 
reservoir,  as  large  as  it  Is,  would  be  filled  In 
short  order  by  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  at 
flood  stage.  And,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  held 
empty  waiting  for  fioods  for  It  Is  prlmarUy 
an  1:  '•Igatlon  dam.  Bonneville  Dam  Is  Ju-st 
a  ripple  In  the  stream  so  far  as  flood  control 
Is  concerned. 

DIKING    CRGED 

For  that  matter,  the  flood  ontrol  system 
of  the  Tennessee  Is  not  yet  foolproof.  The 
critical  spot,  Chattanooga,  might  still  suffer 
should  a  flood  reach  the  record  proportions 
of  that  of  1867,  when  water  poured  Into  the 
Hotel  Patten  In  the  heart  of  Chattanooga. 
For  that  reason  both  TVA  and  the  Army 
englnee-s  have  recommended  that  $20,000,000 
worth  of  dike  be  constructed  at  Chattanooga. 
The  sum  Is  much  smaller  than  that  that 
would  be  required  to  add  to  the  height  of 
dams  above  Chattanooga  to  give  the  same 
effect.  As  yet,  howeve-,  (Chattanooga  prop- 
erty owners  have  not  Jumped  at  the  chance 
to  pay  the  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000  necessary 
to  purchase  rights-of-way  to  provide  a  site 
for  the  dikes  which  would  presumably  be 
built  with  Federal  funds. 

In  fact,  delegations  of  Chattanooga  busi- 
nessmen have  been  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
during  the  past  month  to  a5k  that  TVA,  not 
the  Army  engineers,  do  the  dike  Job.  TVA, 
they  think,  might  well  pay  for  the  rights-of- 
way  as  well  as  for  the  dikes.  While  they 
talk,  they  may  get  their  feet  wet.  This  Is  the 
critical  flood  season  on  the  Tennessee. 

Water  cintrol  serves  to  provide  a  year- 
around  channel  for  navigation. 

From  KnoxvUle  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  the  Ten- 
nessee Is  now  a  630-mile  extension  of  the 
Nation's  6,0(X)-mlle  Inland  waterways  system. 
TVA  constructed  the  9-foot  clearance  chan- 
nel. The  Army  engineers  operate  the  locks 
In  the  river's  nine  dams.  The  Coast  Guard 
marks  the  channel.  It  Is  apparently  up  to 
TVA.  however,  to  see  that  as  much  use  as 
possible  Is  made  of  the  new  broad  water 
highway  thus  created. 

Navigation  Is  the  least  flourishing  of  TVA 
enterprises.  The  river  is  there.  It  Is  broad 
and  deep.  But  the  traffic  is  not  heavy. 
Last  year  about  3.000.000  tons  of  freight 
moved  on  the  river  with  an  estimated  saving 
of  about  the  same  number  of  dollars,  scarcely 
enough  to  operate  and  maintain  the  locks. 
Most  of  this  was  sand  and  gravel.  Even  the 
best  friends  of  T /A  do  not  seriously  contend 
this  Is  adequate  use  of  the  $150,000,000  navi- 
gation project. 

BAHGINO     SHUNNED 

TVA  might  Increase  this  tonnage  by  Itself 
going  Into  business  on  the  river,  but  it  does 
not  intend  to  do  so. 

"The  barge-Une  business,"  I  was  Informed 
by  John  Ferrlss,  under  whom  the  TVA  navi- 
gation staff  works,  "Is  a  private  business; 
we  want  It  to  remain  so." 

Columbia  River  barge-Une  operators  will 
understand  many  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Tennessee  is  not  filled  to  the  banks  with 
commerce.  In  the  first  place,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  diligent  In 
giving  rail  lines  below-ci^st  rates  In  order  to 
compete  with  the  admittedly  cheaper  water 
transportation. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  what  Tennessee  navi- 
gation is  up  against.  Just  after  commercial 
navigation  became  feasible  as  far  as  Chatta- 
nooga in  1939.  Southern  Chemical  Co.  shipped 
9(X)  tons  of  cotton  Unters  from  Cairo.  111., 
to  Chattanooga  by  barge  because  the  water 
rate  was  14  cents  per  100  pounds  as  against 
the  34-cent  rail  rate  which  they  had  been 
paying.  The  railroads  asked  ICC  for  re- 
lief and  received  permission  to  reduce  the 
rail  rate  to  18  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
remaining  4-cent  advantage  which  the  water 
carriers  still  held  was  not  enough  to  over- 
come the  disadvantages  of  extra  loading  and 
unloading  required  by  b;irge  transportation. 
As  a  result,  the  water  movement  was  killed. 
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The  rail  rates  to  Stephenson.  Ala^  located 
inland  from  the  river  and  30  miles  nearer 
to  Cairo  than  is  Chattanooga,  remained  at 
31  cents,  or  13  cents  higher  than  the  Chatta- 
nooga rate.  Hence,  it  1b  cheaper  for  a  dealer 
in  Stephenson  to  let  his  rail  freight  go  right 
by  bis  door  and  on  to  Chattanooga,  unload 
It  there,  and  truck  It  back  to  Stephenson. 

Rail  rates  on  petroleum  products  have  also 
been  reduced  sharply  to  meet  waterway  com- 
petition. 

Of  course,  southern  slilppers  are  making 
a  saving  as  a  result  of  the  water  competition, 
but  somebody,  maybe  sometxxly  In  the  North- 
west. Is  paying  for  that  saving  in  a  higher 
rail  rate. 

SKKVICZ  naSCTTLAI 

Other  handicaps  to  river  traffic  develop- 
ment Include  the  reluctance  of  barge  com- 
panies to  provide  facilities  for  less-than- 
bargeload  shipments,  or  to  schedule  regular 
service.  Nor  wUl  rail  and  truck  lines  co- 
operate by  quoting  Joint  rates  for  movement 
by  water. 

During  the  war,  TVA  erected  five  river 
terminals.  None  of  these  is  yet  paying  its 
way.  At  Harrlman  a  terminal  designed 
specifically  for  loading  of  coal  stands  idle. 
Other  general -use  terminals  at  Decatur  and 
GuntersvUle.  Ala.,  and  Chattanooga  and 
KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  are  avaUable  for  public  use. 
but  there  are  few  takers. 

So  far  as  I  could  determine,  none  of  these 
four  cities  has  yet  created  a  public  dock  com- 
mission or  other  agency  to  promote  the  use 
of  the  terminal  facilities.  In  each  com- 
munity leaders  acknowledged  the  oppor- 
tunity for  port  development.  At  Chatta- 
fl.;oga  the  chamber  of  commerce  had  actu- 
ally gone  so  far  as  to  name  a  committee  to 
study  the  problem.  But  there  are  Jtist  not 
many  old  salts  as  yet  along  the  Tennessee. 

The  navigation  picture  Is  not  altogether  a 
dark  one.  The  development  of  the  Tennessee 
has  brought  many  benefits,  some  of  which 
are  not  refiected  directly  In  the  tonnage 
figures.  Each  week  a  miUlon  dollars'  worth 
of  new  automobiles  are  unloaded  from 
specially  constructed  three-deck  barges  at 
GuntersvUle,  Ala.,  for  distribution  through- 
out the  southeastern  States. 

BARGES  CARRY  GRAIN 

More  than  3. 500.000  btishels  of  grain  annu- 
ally are  barged  up  the  river  for  processing  at 
newly  constructed  mills. 

Oil  companies  service  eight  tank  terminals 
with  more  than  30.0<X).(XX)  gallons  of  petro- 
leum products  annually. 

Shipyards  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  turned  out 
Liberties  and  LST's  during  the  war  and  stUl 
have  big  contracts. 

Coal  Is  moving  by  barge  for  the  first  time 
cut  of  the  eastern  Tennessee  coal  fields  to  the 
Midwest. 

Iron  and  iron-ore  shipments  are  put  on  the 
river  In  Alabama  to  move  north. 

The  permanent  flooding  of  about  500,000 
acres  of  land  to  provide  the  TVA  storage 
reservoirs  that  make  possible  flood  control 
and  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  has  created 
many  problems  as  weU  as  opportunities. 

TVA— Moon.  roR  CVA? 

DISPLACSMENT  OP  PAIIUJES  BT  TVA  PROJECT  IN 
DENSE  REGION  TJNLIKZI.T  TO  PRXSXNT  SIMILAR 
PROBLEMS    IN    CCH.U1CBIA    VAIXXT 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor, 
the  Oregonlan) 

(This  Is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  1«  articles 
describing  operations  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  The  author  has  Just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  tmder- 
taken  to  provide  for  readers  of  the  Oregonlan 
a  picture  of  TVA,  a  possible  legislative  model 
for  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration.) 

TVA  has  literally  changed  the  face  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 


During  the  past  16  years  TVA  has  com- 
pleted 16  major  dams  backing  up  reservoirs 
that  cover  473.000  acres  of  land,  much  of 
which  once  produced  crops,  pasture,  timber. 
Displaced  from  the  Inundated  areas  have 
been  about  14,0(X)  families,  most  of  them 
from  farms.  Another  226  famUles  now  are 
looking  for  new  homes  outside  the  pro- 
jected reservoir  bed  of  South  Holston  dam. 
which  wUl  be  closed  In  November  of  next 
year. 

Density  of  the  rural  populstion  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  has  made  this  displacement  a 
much  graver  issue  than  It  would  likely  t>e- 
come  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  even  tuider 
such  Intense  development  of  the  main  stream. 
For  Instance,  only  a  scattering  of  persons 
were  displaced  by  gigantic  Grand  Ck>ulee 
Reeei^'olr.  But  so  often  has  been  raised  the 
question  of  TVA's  drowning  farm  land  and 
moving  the  residents  thereof  that  it  Is  weU 
to  give  some  detaUed  consideration  here  to 
the  facts. 

TVA  was  but  a  few  days  old  when  con- 
fronted by  its  first  reservoir  problem.  Al- 
most 3,000  famUles  lived  in  the  area  that  was 
to  be  flooded  by  Norrls  Dam.  Between  May 
1933  when  TVA  was  born,  and  March  1936 
when  Norrls  Reservoir  began  to  fill,  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  to  purchase  the  land 
to  be  covered  and  to  assist  in  relocation  of 
the  more  than  10. OCX)  persons  affected. 

As  In  most  of  its  activities,  TVA  chose  to 
act  through  local  agencies  in  solving  prob- 
lems of  the  mass  population  movement. 
TVA  funds  paid  for  employment  of  assistant 
county  agents  to  visit  the  affected  famUles 
as  soon  as  possible  after  their  land  was 
purchased  and  to  give  them  counsel  and 
assistance  in  obtaining  new  homes  in  the 
vicinity  or  elsewhere.  These  agents  worked 
directly  under  authority  of  the  county  agents 
In  the  counties  In  which  was  located  the 
reservoir  property.  They  were  invariably 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  displaced 
families. 

RXD  CROSS   nTLPB 

Also  cooperating  in  the  removal  program 
were  the  county  and  State  welfare  bureaus, 
departments  of  health,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

This  is  the  pattern  of  population  readjtist- 
ment  that  has  been  followed  by  TVA  in  all 
of  Its  projects. 

Prior  to  the  ciurent  projects  of  Watauga 
and  South  Holston  Dams,  a  total  of  13,462 
families  were  moved  from  areas  to  be  fiooded. 
Of  these  4,585  were  landowners,  8.877  were 
tenants.  Farm  famUles  numbered  8,202; 
nonfarm  famUles  5.260.  Several  hundred 
famUles,  Including  the  entire  town  of  But- 
ler, Tenn.  (population  706),  have  been 
moved  from  the  area  now  filling  up  behind 
Watauga  Dam,  which  was  closed  last  Decem- 
ber. As  has  been  mentioned,  another  226 
famUles  plus  a  lead  mlU  employing  20  per- 
sons, wUl  be  displaced  before  November  1950, 
by  South  Holston  Dam. 

Butler  has  been  the  only  town  relocated. 
Some  of  lU  buUdings  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  new  town.  Carderview.  Tenn.  Hundreds 
of  schools  and  churches  have  been  moved. 
A  special  problem  is  removal  of  cemeteries. 
Graves  have  been  transferred  either  to  exist- 
ing burial  grotinds  or  to  new  ones,  which- 
ever the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased 
prefer.  Behind  Norrls  Dam,  alone.  It  was 
necessary  to  move  6.0(X)  graves. 

Most  of  those  relocated  find  new  homes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

Only  29  percent  have  moved  outside  the 
county  of  original  residence.  Leas  than  6 
percent  have  left  the  home  State. 

rrw  CO  TO  cottst 
Landowners  and  tenants  usuaUy  have 
grumbled  when  caUed  upon  to  move;  but 
only  9.7  percent  of  aU  reservoir  property 
transactions  have  had  to  go  to  court  for 
condemnation.    Only  6  percent  of  these  have 


been  contested.  The  other  3.7  percent 
friendly  suits  to  establish  title,  the  compli- 
cations of  which  are  often  staggering  when 
a  large  family  has  lived  on  one  fam  for 
several  generations.  One  man  told  Claude 
Nash,  supervising  readjustment  at  South 
Holston,  that  he  would  rather  see  his  land 
burled  under  100  feet  of  water  without  any 
payment  by  TVA.  than  to  see  his  brotber-ln- 
law  get  any  share  in  the  purchase  price. 

Only  once  was  a  project  held  up  by  a 
ervolr  famUy.    Clostire  of  Chatuge  Dam 
delayed  several  days  by  the  lUness  of  a  91- 
year-old  man  too  feeble  to  be  moved. 

In  most  instances  the  terms  of  the  pur- 
chase  and  sale  contract  provide  that  all 
structures  can  be  salvaged  by  the  owners. 
Evacuation,  therefore,  means  removal,  not 
only  of  famUles,  personal  belongings,  and 
livestock,  but  also  of  buildings,  fences,  and 
crops.  Many  houses  have  been  moved  Intact 
to  nearby  locations  above  the  water  leveL 
Tenants  offer  a  special  problem  because  they 
receive  no  money  from  TVA.  Tliey  are,  how- 
ever, given  assistance  In  resettling. 

I  talked  to  many  farmers  who  had  been  r*- 
locrited.  I  also  visited  the  area  that  will  be 
filled  with  water  behind  South  Holston  Dam. 

All  of  those  who  had  been  relocated  for 
some  time  were  happy  with  their  new  situ- 
ation. 

A  typical  example  is  Scott  Irwin,  an  86- 
year-old  farmer  who  has  been  displaced  twice 
in  the  last  15  years.  In  1934  he  received 
from  TVA  $11,105  for  210  acres  on  which  his 
wife's  famUy  had  farmed  for  generations. 
It  was  to  be  covered  by  the  water  In  Norrls 
reservoir. 

Scott,  his  son  and  wife  and  six  children 
were  none  too  happy  about  leaving  the  old 
homeplace.  "It  was  a  right  smart  shock." 
he  told  me.  Now  he  thinks  It  the  luckiest 
thing  that  ever  happend  to  him.  He  took 
$7,500  of  the  $11,105  and  bought  172  acres 
Just  south  of  KnoxvUle.  When  Fort  Loudoun 
Dam  was  authorized  his  farm  again  lay  in 
the  reservoir  area.  This  time  he  realized 
$15,000  out  the  land  that  had  cost  him 
$7,500,  and  he  and  his  son  now  farm  a  rich 
56  acres  on  a  hillside  overlooking  Fort  Lou- 
doun reservoir.  They  harvest  more  grain 
than  ever  before  and  milk  26  cows. 

"I  made  good  money  In  the  real-estate 
business,"  said  Scott.  "I'd  like  to  know  where 
they're  gonna  put  the  next  dam." 

Most  of  those  whose  readjustment  is  be- 
hind them  feel  as  does  Scott  Irwin.  An 
extension  agent  siirvey  of  famUles  who  had 
been  relocated  from  the  area  behind  Wheeler 
Dam  found  39  percent  of  them  In  better 
locations  than  before,  54  percent  in  com- 
parable circumstances,  and  14  percent  in 
situations  they  considered  Inferior. 

Figures,  however,  mean  nothing  to  those 
who  have  Just  t>een  told  they  must  give  up 
a  home  of  a  lifetime.  When  TVA  engineers 
drive  in  the  big  white  stakes  that  show  the 
projected  high-water  line,  families  living  on 
lower  ground  know  they  must  either  learn 
to  live  under  water  or  move.  Such  white 
stakes  line  the  knob-like  hills  In  south- 
western Virginia  and  northeastern  Tennes- 
see behind  the  site  at  the  South  Holston 
Dam.  People  living  there  have  known  for 
almost  8  years  that  TVA  would  sometime 
flood  out  their  homes.  South  Hc^ston  Dam 
was  begun  In  1941,  then  halted  to  give  war- 
time priority  to  bigger  Douglas  Dam.  Some 
South  Holston  families,  however,  moved  as 
long  ago  as  1942,  others  are  counting  on  stay- 
ing until  the  last  possible  moment  in  No- 
vember 1950. 

AKCXR    BURSTS   PORTH 

L.  F.  Garrett  has  lived  pracUcaUy  aU  of  bis 
79  years  on  the  farm  he  must  aeU  to  TVA. 
I  found  him  literally  spllttln'  mad  when  I 
talked  to  him  a  few  days  ago. 

"Law  me,  I  was  thet  mad  when  I  heerd 
about  it,"  he  exclaimed,  sending  a  stream 
of  totMCco  Juice  across  my  bow. 
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MoTlng  to  a  safer  angle.  I  aaked  him  what 
he  thought  or  TVA.  He  said:  'Guess  It's  all 
right.  The  fertilizer  and  the  cheap  lights 
are  all  right  " 

But  be  couldnt  get  his  mlitd  off  harlng  to 
move.  He  drove  me  right  around  the  yard 
with  sal  TO  aXter  salvo  as  he  stated  his  case: 
A  man  abouldnt  have  to  move  off  the  land 
on  which  he's  spent  his  whole  lUe.  The  water 
will  cover  the  very  house  to  which  he  brought 
his  bride  a  half  century  ago.  He  never  ex- 
pects to  get  another  place  as  good.  etc. 

Down  the  road.  J.  W.  Combes,  a  farmer 
who  alao  runs  a  small  roadside  store,  because 
hla  40-acre  plot  does  not  keep  htm  busy,  was 
pbUoaophlral.  But  he.  too.  had  mixed 
about  making  a  change. 


In 
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Jamca  li.  Oorsllne.  county  agent  of  Wash- 
ington Cotuty  at  Abingdon,  Va..  said  there 
was  no  general  feeling  In  the  reservoir  area 
against  the  TVA  program.  Most  of  those 
forced  to  sell,  he  said,  would  relocate  within 
a  few  miles. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  even  the 
prospect  of  a  favorable  real -estate  deal  could 
not  completely  dull  the  pains  of  wrenching 
oncaelf  from  one's  own  land  and  home.  No- 
body who  has  ever  built  a  dam  has  complete- 
ly solved  that  problem. 

More  often  TVA  Is  criticized  for  having 
flooded  out  crop  and  pasture  land. 

W.  V.  Howard,  a  geologist,  of  Dover.  Tenn.. 
an  Indefatigable  critic  of  TVA.  contends  that 
more  land  has  been  put  under  permanent 
flood  than  was  previously  subjected  to  tem- 
porary winter  and  early  spring  floods.  That 
Is  true.  In  part.  Of  the  473.000  acres  of  land 
lying  l)elow  the  normal  pool  levels  of  TVA 
reservoirs,  about  303.000  acres  represents 
cn^  and  pasture  land.  Of  this.  210.000  acres 
prCTloualy  were  subjected  to  destructive  and 
periodic  flooding,  leaving  a  total  of  93.000 
acres  as  crop  snd  p>asture  land  Inundated 
Initially  and  solely  by  TVA.  Much  land, 
rural  and  urban,  previously  subject  to  floods, 
BOW  Is  usable  In  all  seasons. 

Two  agrlctilturlsts  made  for  me  Independ- 
ent estimates  of  the  annual  produce  value  of 
the  S08.000  acres  of  crop  and  pasture  lands 
lentlv  covered.    Both  set  the  figure  at 

t7.oo6,ooo. 

This  Is  a  factor  that  should  not  be  taken 
too  lightly,  but  most  of  those  to  whom  I 
talked  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  felt  the  bene- 
fits of  the  reservoirs  more  than  compensated 
for  the  retirement  of  the  cropland. 

Food  production  in  reservoir  counties  ac- 
tually has  Increased  despite  elimination  of 
the  bottomland.  Without  exception,  county 
agents  In  every  county  In  which  I  visited 
farm  lands  informed  me  that  more  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  livestock,  and  grasses  were 
produced  after  the  reservoirs  were  filled  than 
before  Many  farmers  who  previously 
thought  river  bottomland  was  the  only  place 
for  decent  farming,  have  learned  that  mod- 
ern soil  conservation  practices  will  get  even 
better  yield  on  the  uplands. 


TVA— MoDkL  ro«  CVA? 

TVA   novmxs   unusual   kxcskational   faciu- 
Tixs  wrrH  PASKs  along  shobes  of  uan-maoc 


(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  the 
Oregonian ) 

(The  author  has  Just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  where  he  mads  a 
detailed  inspection  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  poaelble  model  for  a  Columbia 
V4Uley  administration.  This  is  the  sixth  of 
16  articles.) 

Tbs  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
from  other  Sutss  as  well  have  found  that 
the  TVA  dams  are  good  for  more  than  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  power  production. 
A  major  byproduct  Is  sport  and  recreation. 

The  TennssBSS  River,  from  Paducah,  Ky.. 
to   Knoxvills,  T»nn..   Is  one   vast   series   of 
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T\A    BUILDS    PAHKS 

Its  early  years  was  active  In  the 

of  recreational  development  and 

constructed  some  park  facilities  on 

of  Norrls  Reservoir.  Just  to  show 

be  done.     Now,  TVA  has  wlth- 

such  direct  demonstration  and 

local   governments   and    private 

e  taken  over. 

now  7  State  parks  on  the  shore 

3  public  parks  developed  by  county 

governments.     In   addition,    there 

ately    operated    resort    sites;     19 

leased  to  such  groups  as  Boy 

YMCA;  and  hundreds  of  private 

sites  for  which  were  sold  by  com- 

qiddlng. 

Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce 

believe  these  recreational  features 

major  factor   In  attracting   to  the 

1948.  3.000.000  tourists,  who  spent 

•  150.000,000. 
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banks. 

for  bass,  catfish,  buffalo  (suckers) , 
spoonbill.     Some  of  the  catfish  top 
But  far  more  fish  die  In  the 
age.  than  are  caught.     For  ex- 
ly   2    percent   of   some    3.000    fish 
a  heavily  fished  portion  of  Wheeler 
were   caught   over   a   period   of   3 
was  such  experience  as  this  that 
elimination    of    closed    seasons, 
of  TVA  fish  hatcheries. 
Jorthwest  sports  fishermen,  used  to 
flecles  of  game  flsh  found  In  North- 
may   be   more   Interested   In 
that  the  Tennessee  fish  and  game 
last  year  planted  45,000  rainbow 
In  the  Little  Tennessee  be- 
Dam.     Water   Is  fed   into   the 
the  depths  of  Fontana  Reservoir 
providing  the  colder  water  suitable 
^nd  driving  the  walleye  and  small - 
to  warmer  waters  downstream. 
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The  res<  rvolrs  have  also  created  a  commer- 
cial flshlrg  Industry.  Most  of  the  commer- 
cial catcl  Is  in  TVA  waters  In  Alabama, 
behind  Wheeler,  Pickwick,  and  Guntersvllle 
Dams.  T  lere  In  1948  commercial  fishermen 
caught  1.:  62.500  pounds  of  fish,  mostly  cat- 
fish, buffi  Jo,  and  spoonbill.  They  grossed 
•320.500.  Most  of  ths  catch  with  the  e.^.cep- 
tlon  of  tl  e  spoonbill,  which  ts  exported  to 
New  York  at  a  fancy  price,  was  consumd 
locally.  1  [ussel  shells  valued  at  •550  000 
were  takei  i  from  TVA  reservoirs. 

There  a  e  no  anadromous  flsh  such  as  the 
salmon  Ir  TVA  waters.  Therefore,  none  of 
ths  TVA  (tuns  has  a  flsh  ladder. 


B.  F.  Riley  at  Wheeler  Dam  has  flshed  tha 
river  commercially  for  19  years.  He  told  me 
there  are  more  flsh  now  than  ever  before, 
but  Abraham  H.  Wiebe,  chief  of  TVAs  flsh 
and  game  branch,  assured  me  the  Tennessee 
would  never  foster  a  major  comnierclal  fish- 
ing Industry  on  the  scale  of  that  In  the 
Columbia  River. 

As  may  well  be  Imagined,  migratory  wild 
fowl  have  found  the  creation  of  the  TVA 
lakes  much  to  their  liking.  There  were  few 
such  game  birds  In  Tennessee  before  TVA. 
La«t  November  a  wild-fowl  census  counted 
some  200.000  ducks  and  10.000  geese  on  Ken- 
tucky Reservoir  alone.  TVA  has  set  aside 
several  thousand  acres  of  land  and  water  as 
refuges  for  State  game  commissions  and  ths 
United  States  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Several  thousand  acres  of  reservoir  property 
are  planted  in  crops  during  the  low-water 
season  In  the  spring  and  summer,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  crops  are  left  standing  to  pro- 
vide food  for  waterfowl  when  the  land  Is 
flooded  In  the  fall  and  winter.  These  crops 
are  planted  and  tended  by  farmers  who  lease 
the  land  from  the  TVA  on  the  understanding 
that  they  will  leave  a  certain  portion  of  the 
crop  in  the  field. 

A  major  TVA  reservoir  program  Is  malaria 
control.  When  TVA  came  Into  the  valley 
malaria  was  widespread,  especially  In  north- 
ern Alabama.  There  a  1934  survey  showed 
that  more  than  25  percent  of  those  living 
around  Wilson  Dam  Reservoir  and  In  the 
area  of  the  proposed  Wheeler  Dam  were 
afflicted.  In  some  communities  as  many  as 
two- thirds  of  the  population  had  the  disease. 

CONTEOL    SUCCXEDS 

TVA  was  well  aware  that  the  creation  of 
additional  large  bodies  of  stagnant  water 
would  Increase  the  malaria  hazard.  Sci- 
entists and  engineers  combined  a  control  pro- 
gram which  developed  the  application  of 
DDT  and  other  materials  by  alrplanj,  con- 
trolled vegetation  along  reservoir  margins, 
and  constructed  dewaterlng  projects  in  which 
areas  can  be  drained  or  fluctuatad  separately 
from  main  reservoirs  during  mosquito-breed- 
ing season.  It  has  been  found  also  that  a 
sharp  drop  in  waters  of  main  reservoirs  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  leads  to  the  death 
of  mosquito  larvae. 

So  successful  has  been  TVAs  mosquito- 
control  program  that  for  5  years  Incidence 
of  malaria  has  been  at  approximately  five 
one-hundredths  of  I  percent  In  areas  In 
which  it  was  once  the  most  prevalent. 

Dr.  Earl  Martin,  head  of  the  Guntersvllle, 
Ala.,  general  hospital  and  chairman  of  the 
city  commission  of  Guntersvllle,  told  me 
that  the  hospital  had  found  only  two  smears 
of  malaria  out  of  4.000  patients  In  the  past 
{year,  and  that  there  was  none  found  in  ex- 
aminations the  year  before.  As  high  as  80 
percent  of  the  population  of  Guntersvllle 
had  been  Infected  with  malaria  before  the 
empoundment  of  the  TVA  dams. 

Down  the  river  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  Lloyd  L. 
Lively,  manager  of  the  Alabama  hosiery 
mills,  had  a  similar  story.  Fifteen  years  ago 
health  of  the  workers  was  bad.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  them  suffered  from  malaria,  reduc- 
ing efficiency  shaiply.  Lively 's  mill  gives  a 
physical  examination  to  all  prospective  em- 
ployees. In  the  past  few  years  malaria  Inci- 
dence has  been  so  small  that  they  have  not 
bothered  to  test  for  It. 

In  northern  Alabama  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  general  popu- 
larity of  TVA. 

Another  major  portion  of  TVA's  health 
program  has  to  do  with  stream  pollution. 
TVA  has  acted  principally  as  a  fact -gath- 
erer supplying  Information  both  to  agencies 
responsible  for  controlling  pollution  and  to 
those  industrial  organizations  and  others 
which  contribute  to  It.  TVA  has  no  regula- 
tory authority,  but  during  the  past  year,  for 
example,  the  States  of  North  Carolina.  Ala- 
bama,  Virginia,   and  Tennessee,   took   steps 
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to  enforce  stream  pollution  control  on  the 
basis  of  river -water  tests  and  other  Inves- 
tigatlons  by  TVA. 

Stream  pollution  Is  on  the  list  of  responsi- 
bilities projected  for  the  Columbia  Valley 
Administration.  Presumably  CVAs  activity 
in  this  field  would  be  comparable  to  that  of 
TVA. 

• 
TVA — Model  roe  CVA? 

TVA  COLOSSUS  GENEEATES,  MABKETS  POWTB  TO 
LIFT  STANDARDS  IN  SOtTTHiaiN  AREA  FOB  DIS- 
TRICTS  OUTSIDE  TENNESSEE  VALLET 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  the  Oregon- 
Ian) 

(This  ts  the  serenth  of  16  articles  on  TVA, 
posFible  legislative  model  for  CVA.  The 
author  has  Just  returned  from  a  month's  trip 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley.  This  Is  the  first 
dealing  with  power  production  snd  distri- 
bution.) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  practi- 
cally the  sole  source  of  power  In  an  area  of 
80  000  square  miles — twice  that  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

The  TVA  act  speclfles  no  geographical  lim- 
itation on  TVAs  power  activities,  and.  In 
recent  years.  It  has  been  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  TVA  network  Is  confined  to  that 
area  In  which  electricity  can  be  transmitted 
without  uneconomic  loss  of  energy. 

TVA  power  lines,  therefore,  reach  far  down 
into  the  southern  MUslsslppl.  although  only 
the  very  northeastern  most  top  of  that  State 
Is  within  the  Tennessee  River  watershed. 
They  stretch  northward  toward  Louisville 
In  Kentucky  and  reach  the  Mississippi 
river  at  Memphis.  Although  the  TVA  has 
no  geographical  authority  in  the  Ctmiberland 
valley  of  north  central  Tennessee  and  south- 
ern Kentucky,  the  region  Is  blanketed  by 
TVA-fed  publicly-owned  power  systems. 
And  Army  engineer  dams  on  the  Cumberland 
feed  power  Into  the  TVA  network  through 
arrangement  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  story  of  low-cost  Federal  power  is  not 
new  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Grand  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  dams  were  constructed  dur- 
ing the  same  years  that  saw  the  beginnings 
of  TVA. 

BONNEVn.LK's  RATE  LOWXB 

Bonneville's  basic  »17  50  per  kilowatt  year 
is  actually  lower  than  TVA's  wholesale  rate. 
Last  year  Bonneville  marketed  10.272.257.111 
kilowatt-hours  for  a  gross  revenue  of  124,- 
613.710,  an  average  per  kilowatt-hour  of  less 
than  2  5  mUls.  TVA  sold  12.245.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours at  an  average  rate  of  3.9<J  mills. 
substantially  above  the  Bonneville  average. 

The  differential  may  be  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
TVA  and  Bonneville  markets.  Bonneville 
sells  a  huge  chunk  of  power.  Just  about  half 
of  Its  production,  to  the  aluminum  industry 
alone.  Other  Industrial  and  military  users 
leave  but  46  percent  of  the  Bonneville  out- 
put for  distribution  through  private  and 
public  systems.  TVA.  however,  sells  most  of 
Its  power  to  distributors.  Only  43  percent 
of  the  1948  production  went  directly  to  big 
Industrial  users.  A  great  part  of  this  was 
also  for  aluminum  production,  but  was 
merely  returned  to  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
at  Alcoa.  Tenn..  In  return  for  authority  to 
operate  Its  hydroplants  on  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  as  in  the  North- 
west, the  past  15-year  period  has  been  one 
of  rapidly  expanding  power  generation  and 
equally  rapidly  expandijag  power  consump- 
tion. Electric  stoves,  refrigerators,  water 
beaters,  and  milking  machines  have  been 
sold  by  the  thousands.  Electric  heating  sys- 
tems have  been  installed  in  homes.  Chemi- 
cal and  metallurgical  plants  have  sprung  up 
to  prosper  on  the  big  low-cost  power  loads. 

The  two  areas  have  differed  in  one  respect. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  and  surrounding  re- 
gions started  from  inuch  farther  down  the 
power   scale    tban   was   the   Northwest.     At 


the  end  of  1934  only  3.6  percent  of  Tennc 
farms  had  electricity:  but  in  Or^on  the 
flgtue  was  27.5  percent,  and  In  Washington 
47.5  percent.  Use  of  electricity  In  urban 
areas  of  the  two  regions  was  correspondingly 
In  contrast. 

ELECTBXFICATION    MOBX  ABBXTTT 

The  change,  therefore,  from  the  kerosene 
lantern  to  the  light  blub  has  come  much 
more  abruptly  in  the  TVA  region  and  Is 
etched  more  sharply  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  Tennessee  Valley  and  Its  border- 
ing regions  also  have  swung  much  farther 
than  has  the  Northwest  toward  public  own- 
ership of  all  means  of  power  generation, 
transmission,   and  distribution. 

In  Aiogust  1939,  ending  a  6- year  period  of 
private  verstis  public  power  warfare  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  TVA  and  a  group  of  mu- 
nicipal power  firms  representing  major  cities 
In  the  valley  paid  •78.^-25.055  for  all  the  power 
facilities  of  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co..  a 
subsidiary  of  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
Corp.  The  check-passing  ceremony  In  New 
York,  which  starred  TVA  Chairman  David  B. 
Llllenthal  and  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
President  Wendell  WlUkle  was  the  biggest 
transfer  of  utilities  from  private  to  public 
ownership  In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  stockholders 
never  have  complained  about  the  price  paid. 
It  was  generous.  As  Wlllkle  said,  they  had  a 
good  lawyer. 

As  a  result  of  the  transaction  TVA  became 
the  one  big  source  of  power  In  all  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region.  There  are  generat- 
ing facilities  there  outside  the  TVA  network. 
but  they  are  Insignificant.  In  the  Northwest, 
publicly  owned  generating  facilities,  Incltid- 
Ing  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  produce 
only  about  52  percent  of  the  total  energy 
available  to  the  Northwest  power  pool. 

Another  difference  shotild  be  made  clear  at 
this  point.  TVA  generates  and  markets  Its 
own  power;  but  Bonneville  power  adminis- 
tration merely  markets  the  energy  generated 
at  BonnevUle  Dam  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  at  Grand  Coulee  by  the  Btireau  of 
Reclamation. 

TVA's  present  chairman.  Gordon  R.  CTapp, 
assured  me  TVA  has  no  plans  to  extend  Its 
marketing  area.  In  fact,  TVA  is  hard  put  to 
It  to  meet  the  mounting  demand  from  Its 
present  customers.  As  does  the  Northwest 
power  pool,  TVA  expects  the  current  critical 
power  shortage  to  get  worse  before  It  gets 
better.  And.  unlike  the  Columbia,  there  Is 
little  more  room  for  hydroelectric  expansion 
on  the  Tennessee  and  Its  tributaries. 

TVA  has  about  2300,000  kUowatts  Installed 
generating  capacity  at  21  major  TVA  dams,  6 
small  hydro  plants,  11  steam  plants,  and  1 
Internal-combustion  tinlt.  Added  to  this  Is 
production  of  more  than  300.000  kilowatts  at 
five  dams  owned  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  but  operated  by  TVA.  Authorized 
for  tnstaUation  In  TVA  hydro  plants  are  gen- 
erators rated  at  350.C00  kUowatU.  In  addi- 
tion, three  Corps  of  Engineers  dams  abuUd- 
Ing  on  the  Cumberland  River  wUl  a<ld 
441.000  kilowatts  to  the  TVA  pool  by  1962. 

TVA  Is  seeking  congressional  approval  of  a 
S75  000  kilowatts  steam  pUnt  at  Johnson- 
vine.  Tenn.  If  approved,  that  will  bring  tba 
total  TVA  generation  to  about  8.766.000  kilo- 
watts S  years  from  now. 

COLtncaiA  POTENTIAL  CBZATX8 

Combined  Installed  capacity  at  Grand 
Coulee  and  BonnevlUe  U  now  about  1 .600.000 
kilowatts.  But  Federal  agencies  in  the  North- 
west are  seeking  approval  of  a  program  that 
will  add  4,300.000  kllowatU  to  that  figure 
by  1957  and  an  additional  5,800,000  kilo- 
watts not  later  than  1970.  The  Columbia 
1970  potential  of  nearly  12.000,000  kUowatts 
thus  dv.arfs  that  of  the  Tennessee,  whose 
hydroplants  have  but  400,000  kUowatts  ca- 
pacity beyond  that  now  atstborlxed.  and 
which  has  preclotis  little  room  left  for 
more  dams. 


Proposal  of  the  JohnsonvUle  plant  precip- 
itated Ikxir  and  committee  battles  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  reminiscent  of  the  early 
days  of  TVA.  The  private  power  industry 
contends  approval  of  the  JohnsonvUle  plant 
will  be  direct  endorsement  of  public  power 
competition  with  private  enterprise.  They 
would  confine  governmental  power  develop- 
ment to  hydro  projects. 

TVA.  which  already  has  built  one  steam 
plant — at  Watts  bar  in  the  emergency  period 
of  1940 — says  it  needs  the  steam  generation 
to  provide  power  when  hydrogenerators  lag 
In  dry  months,  and  thus  to  flrm  up  the  TVA 
generation  to  a  higher  minimum -assured 
year-around  output.  TVA  further  contends 
It  la  the  only  power  production  agency  left  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  with  faculties  to  build 
and  operate  such  a  massive  plant.  The  lat- 
ter contention  can  scarcely  be  contested  and 
points  up  the  degree  to  which  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  adjacent  areas  have  come  to  de- 
pend on  TVA  for  generation  and  transmission 
of  power. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
th.?  JohnsonvUle  steam  plant  bUl,  and  It  Is 
now  In  Senate  committee. 

Distribution  sys^tems  are  not  the  only  ma- 
jor customers  of  TVA.  At  Oak  Ridge,  Just  a 
few  miles  northwest  of  Knoxvllle,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Ckimmlsslon's  big  plant  calls  upon 
TVA  for  an  untold  amount  of  power  to  sup- 
plement that  produced  in  Its  own  steam 
plant. 

TVA  operates  the  Ave  dams  of  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  on  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River,  but  feeds  power  back  to  the 
firm's  Alcoa,  Tenn..  plant,  the  biggest  In 
the  world.  Other  big  Industrial  users  who 
buy  direct  from  TVA  Include:  Hectro  Met- 
aUurgical  Co..  Sheffield.  Ala.;  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co..  Columbia,  lenn.;  Reynolds 
Metal  and  Reynolds  Alloy  Cos..  SheWeht 
Tennessee  Copper  Co.  Copperhlll.  Tenn.;  and 
Victor  Chemical  Works,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Tenn. 

POWB8  SUPPLY  BTABn.rr.n> 

Nearly  800.000.000  kilowatt-hours  also  went 
last  year  to  private  utUlty  companies  In  sur- 
rounding Ststes  with  tle-ln  arrangement* 
with  TVA.  The  vast  power  iwtwork  thus 
created  ts  operated  from  dispatch  rooms  at 
Wilson  Dam  and  Chattanooga,  and  the  power 
exchanges  effected  have  helped  stabilize  the 
I>ower  supply  In  aU  the  South,  from  Texas 
east.  Critical  state  of  the  power  supply  la 
all  that  area  was  emphasised  last  January 
7  when  the  overload  knocked  out  large  sec- 
tions of  the  power  pool  system,  leaving  about 
6.000,000  people  without  service  for  14  min- 
utes. That  Is  the  crisis  that  was  feared  la 
the  Northwest  during  the  past  winter^ 
brown-out  period,  but  It  did  not  happen  here. 
G.  O.  Wessenauer.  manager  of  power  for 
TVA.  a  Job  once  held  by  J.  A.  "Cap '  Krug, 
now  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  believes  TVA 
could  gain  about  200,000  kilowatts  more  in 
firm  power  from  its  current  system  If  it  op- 
erated its  dams  for  power  rather  than  flood 
control.  That  is  a  sittiatlon.  taovcvar.  ttmt 
will  not  be  altered.  Flood  cootiol  cooMi 
flrst. 

TVA— MODKL  fO«  CVA  PLAir? 


TTS'S  CHEAPBB  FRO0T7CTIOW,  PBUPUiXSS  BATS 
aCIODITLCS  DOOSC  PBIVATE  UTTLims,  BVT  BXBt- 
BBTTS  IM  WOK  BSCIOW  APPBOVX  BXBm.TAIfT 
BAVTNCS,    POWTB    EXTENSIOK 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  the 
Oregonian) 
.  (This  Is  tbe  eightb  of  s  aeries  of  16  articles 
on  tbe  Tenoassee  VaUey  Authority,  posaiUs 
pattern  for  s  Columbia  Valley  ftiliiiliiWia- 
tlon.  The  anthor  has  Just  returned  tnmt  m 
month-long  Inspection  of  TVA  and  th»  Ten- 
nessee VaUey.) 

Tbe  public-private  power  Issue  ha*  been 
seUlcd  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Public 
powei'  has  won. 
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The  experience  seems  to  prove  concliulvely 
that  there  can  be  no  private  utilities  Indus- 
try of  any  consequence  within  the  region  of 
an  authority  such  as  TVA.  The  very  pro- 
Tlatons  of  the  TVA  Act  Insure  that  In  this 
w»y: 

1.  All  Important  energy  production  facil- 
ities are  In  the  hands  of  TVA. 

2.  Preference  In  the  wholesale  purchase 
of  TVA  power  for  resale  Is  specifically  given 
to  pMbUc    utilities;    contracts    with    private 

lies  can  be  canceled  on  5  years"  notice. 


pmorrrs  ELiMiNA-ra> 

3  TVA  contracts  with  all  power  retailers. 
Including  private  companies,  specify  the 
rasale  rate.  By  law  that  rate  is  kept  at  a 
leTel  that  excludes  profit.  Any  net  revenue 
must  go  to  the  Improvement  of  service  or 
the  reduction  of  rates. 

4.  Private  power  companies  which  have 
their  own  source  of  power  cannot  compete 
with  TVAs  cheaper  production  and  with 
the  profitless  rate  schedules  of  adjoining 
publicly   operated   distributors. 

True,  there  are  private  utility  firms  operat- 
ing In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  But  they  are 
the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  A  CVA 
on  the  pattern  of  TVA  almost  certainly 
would  mean  the  doom  of  such  large  private 
distributors  as  Washington  Water  Power, 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light.  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric,  and  Pacific  Power  &  Light. 
Their  stockholders  probably  would  suffer  no 
loas,  prices  paid  for  private  utility  acquial- 
tlon  by  public  utilities  In  the  TVA  region 
always  have  been  generous.  Their  technical 
and  clerical  employees  could,  and  probably 
would,  get  Jobs  with  the  public  utilities. 
But  there  should  be  no  sidestepping  of  the 
fundamental  fact  that  TVA  has  meant  the 
end  of  private  power  In  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

It  should  be  of  some  Interest  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  experience  of  such  private 
utility  companies  as  do  still  exist  In  TVA 
land. 

I  made  a  point  of  visiting  Franklin.  Tenn.. 
which  Is  served  by  one  of  the  three  small 
privately  owned  dutrlbutors  of  TVA  power. 
The  Franklin  Power  St  Ught  Co.  actually  re- 
duced lu  rates  during  the  past  year.  They 
are  in  line  with  those  of  municipally  operated 
utilities  in  towns  of  similar  size  throughout 
the  valley. 

KXPKMsis  nw 

It  Is  not  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  the 
Franklin  company  operates  under  such  cir- 
ctunstances  and  still  shows  a  reasonable 
profit.  Franklin  la  a  compact  community 
with  two  large  Industrial  power  users.  It  is 
aurrounded  on  all  sides  by  rural  power  coop- 
eratives which  must  assume  the  expenses  of 
building  new  lines  into  sparsely  settled  areas. 
FranUin  Power  it  Light  need  worry  only 
about  maintenance  and  repair  of  a  small, 
tlghtly-knlt  system.  Overhead  Is  at  a  mini- 
mum: a  superintendent  to  mind  the  switch 
which  regulates  the  flow  of  TVA  power  into 
the  community,  and  a  repair  man  or  two. 
The  company's  ofBces  are  in  the  rear  of 
the  bus  station  waiting  room.  There  work 
the  treasiU'er  of  the  company  and  a  clerk. 
President  of  the  firm,  Laurence  B.  Howard, 
can  give  most  of  his  time  to  his  NashvUle 
law  practice. 

Howard  told  me  in  Nashville  that  the  ex- 
perience of  his  company  is  proof  that  an 
efficient  private  power  company  can  operate 
profitably  as  a  retailer  of  TVA  power.  But 
X«w  can  hope  fur  the  combination  of  clr- 
etmMances  that  has  nuide  that  possible: 
no  responsibilities  for  expansion,  compact 
and  steady  market,  minimum  overhead. 

Ktagaport  Utilities.  Inc..  is  the  only  prlvau 
company  I  found  operating  In  the  shadow 
of  TVA  but  without  TVA  power.  It  generates 
Its  own  energy  and  ({Ives  efficient  servtea  to 
ilM  bMVlly  liidustrahxed  town  of  KUitftpoet. 
THtt.  (pcfmlatloo  about  30,000).  So  good 
baan  Ita  et»lca  and  ita  eoounuoitjr 
Uiat  KiAgsport  haa  oaver  auufbt  to 
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PEOPLX    APPaOVX 

her  communities  of  the  Valley  and 
3f   those   within   the  80.000  square 
rVA's  distribution  area  the  people 
their  choice  at  the  polls.     And 
voted  for  public  power. 
Lhe  bitter  utilities  struggle  came  In 
as  has  been  recounted,  Tennessee 
ower  Co.  finally  sold  its  facilities 
a  group  of  major  municipal  dis- 
In    both   Knoxvllle   and   Chatta- 
mtiniclpal  power  companies  had  be- 
bi|ild  duplicating  systems  to  compete 
private    utilities.     Families    and 
were  split  by  the  bitter  conflict, 
s  were  torn  down  by  the  competing 
The  warfare  gripped  communities 
the   valley.     The   private   power 
fought   the   constitutionality    of 
J  LCt.  carrying  their  case  to  the  United 
me  Court.     That  tribunal's  hls- 
declslon  upholding  TVAs  right  to 
as  set  forth  in  the  act  led  to 
of  private  power  and  the  rec- 
sale  of  properties, 
scarcely  any  of  the  old  animosity 
Thomas    R.    Preston,    chair- 
board  of  the  Hamilton  National 
hattanooga.  one-time  president  of 
Bankers'  Association,  and  one 
directors   of    the   Tennessee    Electric 
during  the  long  period  of  tension, 
few  days  ago: 
Just  what  this  country  needed, 
iildustry  could  not  have  done  the  Job 
lone." 

ago  be  was  a  leader  In  the  antl- 
on. 

past  10  years  other  private  systems 

taken  over.     Now  there  are  more 

separate  municipal   utility   boards 

cooperative  distributors   of  TVA 


1  dimlclpal  distributor  is  the  Chatta- 
Elqctrlc  Power  Board,  with  whose  man- 
R.  Finley.  I  spent  an  entire  after- 
over  the  books  and  discussing  the 
of  the  company.     So  suspicious  of 
a  uthorlty  were  Flnley's  parents  that 
chri  itened  him  "States  Rights." 

Rights  Plnley  is  now  a  leading  ex- 
federally  developed  public  power 
of   the  biggest   marketer  of   TVA 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 


PATKXMTS    MAOI 

the  Chattanooga  Electric  Power 
819.165.000  kilowatt-hours  of  en- 
realized  a  net  revenue  of  $1387.623. 
$441,400  In  taxes  and  payments 
taxes,  more  than  the  Tennessaa 
flower  Co.  had  ever  paid  In  that  city 
ago.     It  set  aside  $263,972  for  In- 
debt  expenses.     It  has  all  the  ex- 
a  private  utility  with  the  exception 
taxation  and  dividend  payments 


inessee    Valley    municipal     power 
I  and  rural  cooperatives  make  pay- 
lieu  of  taxes  to  State,  county,  and 
gov^nments.    The  payments  are  many 
the  M  formerly  paid  in  taxes  by  privata 
tha  Increaaa  corresponding  to  the 
pbenomei  lal    increase   in    utility    properties 


-ownsd  retallara  of  TVA  power 

dlractad  by  a  board  erf  dlractors. 

o  many  mambers  at  tbaaa  boards 

tbam  lafarlably  rsaponsibia  cltl« 


zens  of  the  community  who  were  far  removed 
from  local  politics. 

For  example,  chairman  of  the  Knoxvllle 
utilities  board  is  Jo  H.  Anderson,  president 
of  the  Park  National  Bank  of  Knoxvllle.  He 
and  his  board  members  are  appointed  by  the 
city  administration  for  10- year  terms.  He 
assured  me  that  city  politics  had  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  board's  decisions. 
The  same  is  true.  In  Chattanooga.  In  De- 
catur. Ala.,  and  other  places  where  I  had 
opportunity  to  confer  with  members  of  the 
utility  boards.  Nor  did  I  discover  any  feel- 
ing among  TVA  critics  that  politics  play  a 
part  In  the  operations  of  the  public  utilities. 

A  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  helped  cement  the  policy  of  putting 
the  utility  boards  above  local  politics.  Le- 
noir City,  Tenn.  (population  5.000),  sought 
to  use  its  power  revenues  to  apply  to  other 
civic  expenditures.  TVA  lawyers  fought  the 
case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  that  such  surplus  revenues  as 
should  be  realized  from  power  sales  could 
only  be  used  to  expand  the  utility  plant  or 
to  reduce  rates  to  utility  users.  No  city, 
therefore,  can  use  its  profits  from  TVA  power 
to  pave  Its  streets,  to  f)ay  Its  policemen,  or 
to  meet  any  other  general  municipal  ex- 
penses. 

Rural  electrification  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley is  still  far  below  the  scale  attained  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  TVA  critics  point  to  this 
fact  as  an  evidence  of  failure  of  TVA.  Ten- 
nessee started  from  a  much  lower  point  In 
the  matter  of  rural  electrification  than  did 
Oregon  or  Washington.  In  1935  only  3.6 
percent  of  Its  273,783  farms  were  electrified, 
as  were  27.5  percent  of  Oregon's  64.826  farms 
and  47.5  percent  of  Washington's  84.381.  In 
1948.  the  Tennessee  percentage  waa  50.9; 
Oregon,  95.2;  Washington,  93.5. 

WAX    Ri-''WS    JOB 

During  the  war  years  electrification  of 
farms  was  slowed  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  In  any  other 
part  of  the  country  because  of  the  great 
blocks  of  power  that  went  without  public 
explanation  into  making  the  first  atom 
bombs  at  Oak  Ridge.  The  Northwest  at  the 
same  time  pxiured  much  of  Its  energy  Into 
Hanford. 

Since  the  war.  according  to  Allan  Walters 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
In  Washington,  D.  C.  the  Tennessee  Valley's 
electrification  program  has  made  "remarkable 
progress."  There  are  now  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  valley's  farms  electrified  and 
this  figure  Is  Increasing  by  about  1  percent 
per  month. 

These  figures  of  the  number  of  farms  elec- 
trified in  Tennessee.  Oregon,  and  Washington 
In  1935,  1945.  and  1948.  amply  Illustrate  that 
the  rural  utility  co-ops  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  have  not  been  loafing: 

Number  of  farms  electrified  In: 
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Fourteen  years  ago  these  were  little  better 
than  half  the  number  of  electrified  farms  in 
Tennessee  as  In  Oregon.  Now  there  are  al- 
most twice  as  many  there  as  here,  although 
the  percentage  of  farms  electrified  in  Oregon 
la  substantially  greater  and  In  fact  nearlng 
100  percent. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Knoxvllle  util- 
ities board.  Max  Bartlett.  told  me  shortagea 
of  materials  and  skilled  labor  were  the  onljr 
limiting  factors  In  reaching  100  percent  eleC'* 
trlfication  of  rural  areas  within  the  flvs* 
eounty  area  served  by  KUB.  The  company 
require*  aaeured  revenue  of  laoo  per  mile 
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of  line  per  year  before  It  extends  service, 
but  this  can  be  met  without  exception.  Bart- 
lett says.  All  rtural  lines  are  now  groealng 
much  more  than  that. 

HOW  POWZS  RATXS  COMPAU 

Consumers  of  electricity  in  the  Northwest 
pay  less  In  most  cases  than  they  do  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Power  company  rates  have 
long  been  at  a  low  level  In  the  Northwest. 
In  addition.  Bonneville's  wholesale  rates  aver- 


age about  one-third  lower  than  thoee  of 
TVA. 

The  two  areas,  served  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's largest  power  networks,  are  both 
strikingly  below  other  regions  in  power  rates. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  from 
figures  supplied  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Washington,  D.  C,  and  compares 
typical  electric  bills  In  cities  of  50.000  popu- 
lation and  more  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  TVA  region. 


ResMeotial 


City 


TVA: 

Chattanooga 

Knowille 

Memphis 

N;ishvilVe 

Northwest: 

I'ortland. 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Taeoau. 

Nstioasl  averace 


SSkilA- 
ratt-bours 


10.75 
.74 
.7.S 
.75 

.85 

.bO 

.M 
.05 


L2, 


250kilo- 
tatt-hours 


1.V00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

.M2 

5.10 

4.38 
3.» 


&78 


Sfiftkilo- 
ir;itt-bours 


(6.M 
6.W 
A.  SO 
&W 

5.70 

5.70 

&Qe 
5.30 


Symbols  next  to  figures  In  commercial  rate 
column  Indicate  types  of  service,  as  follows: 
tMotive  power;  "heat.  Where  there  are  no 
symbols,  the  rate  includes  motive  power, 
heat,  and  light.  In  cases  where  two  rates 
were  listed  in  EPC  tables,  the  lower  rate 
appears  here. 

All  of  the  TVA  region  cities  are  served  by 
publicly  owned  municipal  companies,  each 
marketing  TVA  power  under  contract.  Ta- 
coma's  plant  is  publicly  owned  and  Us  rates, 
in  general,  lowest  in  the  Nation.  Seattle  is 
served  at  the  same  rates  by  two  companies, 
one  private,  one  public.  Portland  and  Spo- 
kane service  is  by  private  utilities. 

TVA— Pattern  fob  CVA? 

T?A     TACILrmS     raOVIDE     COMPETTnOH     PaiVATT 
POWEX    COMPANIIS    CANNOT    METT    BtTT    BENI- 

rrrs    to    navigation,    flood    contxol.    and 

CONSXXVATION     DErLNlIEl-T     ACKNOWIXDGED 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  the 
Oregonlan ) 

(This  Is  the  ninth  of  16  articles  and  the 
third  of  those  dealing  with  the  power  pro- 
duction of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.) 

Most  oft-repeated  criticism  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  la  that  It  Is  a  fi- 
nancial phony;  that  It  can  afford  to  market 
power  at  rates  cheaper  than  those  of  pri- 
vate competition  l)ecause  It  does  not  in- 
clude on  Its  books  the  legitimate  costs  of 
power  production;  that  it  has  brought  wash- 
ing machines  to  the  hillbillies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Specifically,  the  principal  charges  are: 

That  TVA  inflates  ixwkkeeping  allocations 
to  navigation  and  flood  control,  both  non- 
reimbursable government  functions,  to  min- 
imize the  total  power  Investment: 

That  TVA  pays  no  taxes; 

That  TVA  pays  no  Interest  on  ftinds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Government  to  carry  on 
ita  program. 

Let's  consider  these  separately  to  see.  in 
each  case,  what  the  facts  are. 

Are  TVA's  allocations  of  cost  accurate? 

woanrrrvLLz  cxAacrLB 
It  has  long  been  considered  a  proper  use 
of  the  Federal  taxpayers'  money  to  develop 
the  navlfsMe  rlrers  of  the  Nation,  on  the 
theory  that  provision  of  a  navigation  chan- 
nel benefits  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Flood 
•ontrni,  too.  has  trwdittonany  t>een  •  matter 
for  Fed^al  espendlture  without  reimtmree' 
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ment.  Power  and  reclamation  projects,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  directly  revenue-produc- 
ing and,  when  developed  by  Federal  funds. 
It  has  been  customary  to  Include  provisions 
for  the  repayment  to  the  Government  of  the 
costs  allocated  thereto. 

For  example,  at  Bonneville  dam,  cost  of 
the  plant  and  equipment  determined  to  be 
Jointly  useful  for  power  generation  and 
other  purposes,  such  as  the  dam  itself,  fish- 
ways,  reservoir,  is  allocated  50  percent  to 
power  and  50  {>ercent  to  the  other  purposes: 
Navigation,  flsh  conservation,  and  so  forth. 
Investment  In  specific  px)wer  facilities  (power 
house,  generators)  raised  the  allocation  to 
power  to  about  69  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
BonnnevlUe  project.  That  portion  of  the 
cost  of  BonnevUle  will  be  repaid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  power  revenues. 

At  Grand  Coulee,  the  Joint-use  allocation 
was  56  percent  to  power,  44  percent  to  Irri- 
gation and  navigation.  Specific  power  coets 
lifted  the  power  allocation  to  59  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

However,  the  construction  of  transmission 
and  distribution  facilities,  all  charged  to 
power,  had,  by  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  raised  the  power  allocation  to  71 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  ColumbU 
River   power  system. 

After  engineering  calculations  such  as 
those  which  led  to  the  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  Joint-use  allocations.  TVA  determined 
to  assign  40  percent  of  the  multipurpose 
dams,  reservoirs,  etc..  to  power  and  30  per- 
cent each  to  flood  control  and  navigation. 
Coet  erf  plant  and  equipment  solely  for  pow- 
er development.  Including  transmission  lines 
and  distribution  facilities,  had  by  fiscal  year's 
end,  raised  to  61  percent  of  the  total  that 
part  of  the  TVA  water-control  development 
allocated  to  power,  leaving  19  percent  to 
navigation  and  20  percent  to  flood  control. 

XXUCATION  FACTOB 

Percentage  of  coet  assigned  to  power  by 
TVA  is  thus  substantially  lower  than  alloca- 
tion in  the  Columbia  River  power  develop- 
ment. 

The  calculations  concerning  the  Pacific 
Northwe.ot  development  are  complicated  by 
the  irrigation  features  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
project.  Coeu  aaelfned  to  irrigation  must 
be  repaid  to  the  rederal  OoYemment.  much 
of  them  out  at  Boniieirllie  power  rerenue. 
TVA  hae  only  the  power  ailooMlM  to  repay 
out  of  revenues. 


For  Instance.  It  has  been  noted  above  that 
current  allocation  to  power  Is  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  Grand  Coulee.  However,  on 
an  ultimate  basis  (based  upon  current  cost 
estimates  for  an  18-unlt  development)  only 
29.6  percent  of  the  costs  will  be  allocated  to 
power.  Reason  Is  that  a  great  part  of  the 
total  ultimate  expenditures  on  the  project 
will  be  for  direct  irrigation  facilities.  How- 
ever, all  of  the  Irrigation  coets  must  t)e 
repaid,  and  much  of  them  must  be  paid  out 
of  power  revenues.  Actually,  83  percent  of 
the  ultlniate  costs  at  Grand  Coulee  are  to 
be  repaid  by  power. 

It  should  be  noted  In  this  connection  that 
nonreimbursable  allocations  make  up  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  TVA  Investment.  The 
distinction  is  that  a  big  part  of  the  North- 
west development  Is  In  Irrigation,  funds  for 
which  must  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  as  of  Jvme  30,  1948,  the 
nonreimbursable  Investment  In  the  North- 
west system  was  only  $27,300,000  out  of  a 
total  of  ♦447.900.000,  or  only  6.1  j>ercent. 
This  compares  with  the  39  percent  of  the 
total  TVA  Investment  that  need  not  be  repaid. 
Critics  of  TVA  contend  that  Its  arbitrary 
Joint-use  allocation  of  40  percent  to  power 
Is  much  too  low.  Perhaps  so.  It  Is  based 
upon  such  Imponderable  factors  as  the  pros- 
pective BSTlngs  to  accrue  to  farmers  In  the 
Ohio  and  IClsstasippi  basins  as  the  res\ilt  of 
flood  control  on  the  Tennessee  and  the  sav- 
ings to  shippers  through  use  of  the  navi- 
gation channel,  the  latter  of  which  scarcely 
have  been  realized. 

However,  no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  con- 
vince Congress  that  the  TVA  allocations  are 
In  error.  And  there  Is  no  controverting 
TVA's  logical  contention  that  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  power  can  all  be  obtained 
more  cheaply  when  limaped  Into  one-pack- 
age, multlpxirpose  program  that  would  be 
the  case  of  each  should  be  developed  by  sep- 
arate projects,  cost  of  which  could  be  neatly 
separated  on  the  books. 

cojcpxrmoN  stitt 
The  result  Is  that.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  to  a  considerably  lesser  degree  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  there  have  been  developed 
two  enormous  power-producing  agencies, 
each  of  which  has  been  able  to  charge  off  a 
part  of  Its  plant  cost  to  other  purpoees.  No 
private  power  company,  of  course,  can  do 
that.  It  Is  as  though  the  Portland  General 
Electric  Co.  had  prevailed  upon  the  Columbia 
Packers  Association  and  the  Columbia  barge 
lines  to  share  the  cost  of  a  dam.  Of  course, 
the  private  firms  need  not  provide  all  the 
nonrelmburaable  services. 

It  Is  competltlan  the  private  companies 
cannot  meet.  Perhaps  It  Is  'fair"  competi- 
tion. Perhaps  not.  But  whoever  wUl  Judge 
must  bear  In  mind  the  acknowledged  bene- 
fits of  such  resoiirce  development,  the  need 
for  navigation,  flood  control  and  conserva- 
tion, and  the  consequences  of  any  such  pol- 
icy that  would  preclude  such  tmdertaklngs  by 
the  Government. 

TVA  has  repaid  Into  the  Treasury  about 
$31,000,000  of  the  approximately  $400,000,000 
allocated  to  power.  Under  present  law  It 
must  repay  all  power  appropriations  In  40 
years,  paying  not  less  than  $87,059,810  be- 
fore June  30,  1958,  and  not  less  than  $5,500,- 
000,  including  a  minimum  of  $2,500,000  for 
retirement  of  outstanding  bonds  now  held 
by  the  Treasury,  by  June  30,  1949. 

Unlike  Bonneville,  which  must  pay  all  of 
Its  revenues,  with  the  exception  of  an  emer- 
gency revolving  fund,  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  then  seek  appropriation  for 
expenses,  TVA  is  permitted  to  retain  power 
revenues  in  iiifiiM  of  the  minlmums  cited 
above  and  firwid  them  in  any  way  It  sees 
fit  in  operstiooe  of  the  tfwttmL  TVA  ad- 
mtnlstnitort  eonslder  this  aa  lipnrtaot  fac- 
tor in  mainUininc  flczibUlty  in  power  oper- 
attone. 
Doer*  TVA  pay  tateef 
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The  original  TVA  Act  provided  lor  pay- 
ment of  5  percent  oC  the  gross  power  reve- 
nue* to  the  8t«t«a  d  Tennwee  and  Alfttema 
In  lieu  of  taxes. 

ACT    AMtMMD 

ThU  provuiou  proved  meet  Inadequate, 
bovever.  after  TVA  bad  taken  over  the  prop- 
erties of  private  utUltlea  In  a  wide  area. 
Other  States  In  th*  region  and  Individual 
counties  suddenly  found  themselves  bereft 
of  Income  (r(;m  major  tax  sources.  Com- 
plaints bloaaomed  and  they  are  still  bear- 
ing fruit  In  statements  that  characterize 
TVA  payments  In  Ueu  of  taxes  as  "token" 
payments. 

As  a  result.  In  1940  the  TVA  Act  was 
amended  to  provide  that  TVA  make  pay- 
ments to  sll  States  and  counties  In  which 
It  holds  power  properties  or  conducts  oper- 
ations. Th«  first  year  the  payment  was  set 
at  10  percent  of  the  gross  power  revenues 
to  help  nuUce  up  for  the  period  in  which 
many  of  the  counties  went  without  any  rev- 
enue from  the  properties.  The  percentage 
was  scaled  down  by  Vj  percent  each  year, 
until  this  year  It  la  back  at  the  5  percent 
level,  which  will  be  maintained. 

In  1948  these  payments  were  slightly  in 
esceaa  of  12.000.000.  Jtist  twice  the  amount 
in  property  taxes  that  would  have  t>een  paid 
If  reservoir  and  power  properties  purchased 
by  TVA  had  remained  In  private  hands. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  TVA 
properties  now  total  much  more  than  those 
purchased;  for  Instance,  the  dams  built  with 
congressional  appropriations.  The  Joker 
there  Is.  of  course,  that  no  one  contend.^ 
MTlously  that  the  dams  could  cnr  would  have 
been  built  by  any  private  tax-paying  organ- 
isation It  may  be  remarked  «No  that  the 
develofMnent  that  came  with  TVA  has 
brought  new  responsibilities  and  new  btir- 
dens  to  local  governments,  thus  giving  rea- 
son for  greater  fax  revenues. 

TVA  pejs  no  Ppderal  taxes.  TVA  makes 
no  profit,  therefore  sees  little  reason  for  pro- 
viding for  an  Income  or  profits  tax. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
makes  no  payments  m  lieu  of  taxes:  but. 
over  the  75->ear-p8yout  period  for  the 
Coulee  project.  Its  power  revenues  will  pay 
Um  ao-called  subsidy  to  Irrigation,  an  aver- 
age t3.000.000  a  year  in  Irrigation  costs,  based 
on  the  1940  cost  estimate  of  the  Irrigation 
works.  The  present  plan  Is  that  the  increase 
In  irrigation  rosU  over  the  1940  estimates 
will  be  met  by  extending  the  payout  period. 
but  If  such  Increase  were  to  be  absorbed  In 
the  T^-yewr  period,  the  average  annual  Irri- 
gation psyment.  over  and  above  repayment 
for  power  investment,  would  be  about  95,- 
600.000 

Does  TVA  pay  Interest? 

TVA  pays  interest  only  on  the  outstanding 
amount  (954.000,000)  of  a  965.072,000  bond 
laaue  now  held  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
xay.  By  agreement.  TVA  pays  but  1-percent 
Interest  on  this  indebtedners,  a  rate  that 
would  be  attractive  to  any  utility  company. 
The  bonds  were  originally  Issued  to  provide 
funds  to  purchase  the  private  utility  prop- 
erties. 

OTRCa    tNTUtXST   PAID 

TVA  pays  no  other  Interest  on  the  ap- 
proprlatlckns  for  power  production. 

BouMViU*  Power  Administration  calcu- 
lates 2 Vs -percent  Interest  on  the  Government 
Investment  allocated  to  power. 

Before  1939.  when  It  bought  the  properties 
of  Tennessee  Eectrlc  Power  Co.,  TVA  actiuUly 
went  Into  the  red  In  Its  power  operation. 
nnce  1940.  however,  a  margin  of  net  revrnvie 
has  been  msintalned.  Last  year  this 
amounted  tr  917  176,449.  Chslrman  Gordon 
R  Clapp  contends  that,  so  long  as  there  Is 
such  a  marf;tn.  there  need  be  no  worry  about 
whether  TVA  does  or  does  not  pay  Pedcral 
taxes  or  Interei^t. 

The  917.176  449  Is  more  than  4  percent  on 
the  depreciated  power  inveatment,  and  cor- 
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us  of  little  more  than  910.000,000 
wotild  be  enough  to  meet  Congress' 
(iits  for  amortization  of  the  power 
t. 

If  one  can  accep;  Clapp's  rea- 

iJid  if  one  can  grant  TVA's  liberal 

to  the  nonreimbursable  activt- 

^ould  appear  that  TVA  power  pro- 

at  present,  paying  Its  way.     It  is 

ctlon  that  It  Is.    That  was  not  true. 

until  after  the  1939  purchase  of  the 

Electric  Power  company's  system. 

n^ust  be  acknowledged  by  the  friends 

power,  as  It  Is  so  well  understood  by 

that  the  Government  In  the  power 

enjoys    many    privileges,    financial 

against  which  private  indus- 

ot    successfully    compete    and    yet 

a  margin  of  profit. 

that  it  Is  an  error  to  consider 

power  rate  a  yardstick  rate  for  the 

utility  industry  as  often  claimed. 

:.  Pitts,  Jr.,  onetime  general  counsel 

recognizes  this.    He  writes  In  Public 

Portnightly: 

such   representation    (the   yardstick) 

been  made  |by  TVA|.     On  the  con- 

1  las  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 

in  costs  I  do  exist,  and  that  allow- 

these  diiferences  should  be  made  In 

at  rate  comparison." 

one  question,  however,  that  no  one 

nnessee  Valley  could  answer:  When 

power  plant  has  been  paid  for  by 

users  of  the  region,  to  whom  does 

The  same  question  might  be  asked 

Bonneville  snd  about  Grand  Coulee. 

have  to  wait  until  1990  or  there- 

the  answer  to  that  one. 
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TVA — MODXL    FO«    CVA? 

SVOCXSS     tr     DEMONSTSATION     FABMS     DFCLAKXD 
ONE  or  GREAT  FEATS  OF  TENNESSEE  PBOJECT 

ifalcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  the 
Oregonlan ) 

the  tenth   of   16   articles  on  the 

Valley   Authority,   possible  legis- 

for  a  Columbia  Valley  Admlnls- 

The  author  has  Just  returned  from 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley.) 
nesaee  Valley  Authority's  most  far- 
program    Is    Its    system    of    test- 
n  farma. 
83  Oregon  farmers  participated  In 
farm  program  under  supervision  of 
College  and  demonstrated  their 
hundreds  of  their  neight>ors.    Yet 
for  the  most  part,  think  of  the 
Valley  Authority  as  a  big  power 
ind  little  else. 

the    popularity    of    TVA    In    the 

Valley — among   bankers   and   In- 

s    as    well    as    farmers — is    based 

In  the  Influence  it  has  had  In 

arming  habits  than  in  the  cheap 

about  which  so  much  has  been 


SOIL  BUNS  DOWN 

was  born  in  1933.  the  agrlctil- 


ecofiomy  of  the   valley   was  sJuddlng 

ndltlon  that  may  be  a  bit  dlQcult 

on  for  the  owners  of  the  rich 

of   the   Inland   empire   of    the 

It  Is  better  understood  by  the 

dlv«rslfle<|  farm  operators  west  of  the  Oas- 


lands 


cades,    where    decades    of    cultivation    have 
drawn  from  the  soil  much  of  its  natural  stock 
of  minerals. 
There    a.-e    approximately    SOO.0OO    fanna 

within  the  watershed  of  the  Tennessee,  S 
times  the  number  In  Oregon,  which  is  mors 
than  twice  the  area  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
In  1933  owners  and  tenants  were  eking  out  a 
year-to-year  existence  planting  and  harvest- 
ing row  crops:  Corn,  cotton,  tobacco.  Such 
cash  crops,  as  any  farmer  knows,  suck  the 
rich  minerals  from  the  soil.  Repeated-  an- 
nually, without  variation,  they  lead  to  soil 
exhaustion. 

Cotton  that  once  stood  waist  high  In 
eastern  Tennessee  and  northern  Alabama 
had  shrunk  to  shoe-top  level.  The  yield  fell 
accordingly.  Desperate  farmers  plowed  up 
hillsides  to  Increase  their  cash  crops,  then 
they  watched  the  soil  wash  awa'y  before  the 
heaviest  rains  in  the  lastern  States. 

In  central  Tennessee  there  had  existed  for 
centuries  a  natural  test-demonstration  area, 
a  central  basin,  extending  from  south  of 
Nashville  northward  through  Kentucky. 
Southerners  call  it  "The  Dimple  of  the  Uni- 
verse." To  the  rest  of  the  world  It  Is  the 
"blue  grass  country."  Game  abounded. 
Grass  grew  naturally  and  abundantly.  Insur- 
ing against  the  erosion  that  stripped  the  top- 
soU  In  other  regions. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  the  East  had  fought 
over  the  grasslands  for  years  until  finally 
they  reached  an  unwritten  agreement  that 
they  were  to  belong  to  no  tribe.  The  "Dim- 
ple" became  the  common  hunting  ground. 
When  the  white  man  came,  his  bloodiest  con- 
tact with  the  red  man  was  in  the  blue-gra!>8 
country.  There  Andrew  Jackson  and  others 
established  the  first  civilization  In  the  valley. 

Secret  of  the  blue-grass  country  Is  the 
rich  phosphate  content  of  its  soil. 

Surrounding  the  "Dimple"  and  making  up 
most  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  la  the  "high- 
land rim."  There  the  soil  has  had  little 
phosphate,  and  plants  were  without  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  one  of  the  three  basic  plant 
nutrients:  Nitrogen,  potassiiun,  phosphorus. 

PHOSPUATX  ADDED 

A  combination  of  circumstances  In  TVA's 
beginnings  made  It  possible  for  TVA  to  take 
steps  to  remedy  this  situation.  At  Muscle 
Shoals  were  the  Idle  nitrate  planu  intended 
for  production  of  munitions  In  World  War  I. 
In  the  "Dimple"  south  of  Nashville  were 
beds  of  phosphatlc  rock  that  held  the  min- 
erals so  necessary  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
depleted  soils  of  the  "rim." 

One  of  TVA's  first  acts  was  to  convert  the 
nitrogen  plants  to  the  mantifacture  of  phos- 
phatlc fertilizers,  authority  for  which  was 
given  In  the  original  TVA  Act.  Phosphate 
was  obtained  from  the  beds  in  the  grasslands. 

The  TVA  Job  then  was  to  get  the  300.000 
farmers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  apply 
the  phosphate  fertilizer  to  the  farm  lands 
whose  prime  need  was  phosphate.  The  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  soil  of  the  valley  had  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  but  not  one  farm  in 
all  of  the  valley  had  applied  this  knowledge 
on  a  farm-wide  scale  until  the  beginning  of 
TVA's  farm  program  in  1935. 

TVA  therefore  evolved  a  program  of  test- 
demonstration  farms — a  program  operated 
not  by  TVA  but  by  the  agricultural  special- 
ists of  the  valley's  seven  land-grant  colleges. 
TVA  contracted  with  these  colleges  (and 
later  with  others,  IncltKllng  Oregon  State 
College)  to  demonstrate  on  selected  farms 
the  advantages  of  phosphate  fertlllrer  appli- 
cation. The  colleges  agreed  to  supervise  the 
demonstrations  through  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  field 
representatives  of  which  are  the  county 
agenU.  TVA  agreed  on  lU  part  to  provide 
the  fertillaer  for  the  demonstrations,  free  of 
charge  except  for  freight  cosU.  and  to  obtain 
the  funds  necessary  for  additional  personnel 
to  supervise  the  tests. 

In  no  case  does  TVA  have  any  authority 
to  tell  the  coimty  agents  what  to  do.    They 
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operate,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country,  under 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  through  the  land-grant  col- 
leges. 

Dean  E.  C.  McReynolds,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  School  of  Agriculture,  who  su- 
pervises most  of  the  county  agenU  admin- 
istering the  TVA  program,  told  me: 

"We  have  never  been  in  a  position  in  which 
we  felt  we  had  to  apply  any  suggestion  of 
TVA  if  we  had  any  question  about  It.  We  are 
the  bosses." 

This  Is  how  the  test-demonstration  pro- 
gram works: 

In  each  community  a  farmer  la  chosen  (by 
his  neighbors,  not  by  TVA  nor  the  county 
agent)  from  those  who  volunteer  to  operate 
their  farm  as  test-demonstration  farms. 
There  are  usually  several  such  farms  In  a 
county — about  1  In  every  30  farms,  each  pos- 
sessing particular  characteristics  desirable 
for  demonstration  of  the  program. 

The  demonstration  farmer  and  county 
agent  drew  up  a  5-year  plan  adapting  the 
farmer's  own  program  to  soil-conservation 
practices.  The  farmer  is  advised  In  matters 
of  contour  plowing,  proper  cropping  for  dif- 
ferent fields,  rotation  of  crops,  including  le- 
gumes, grasses.  The  farmer  must  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  modernized  agrictiltural 
practices  suggested  by  the  county  agent. 
This  may  lead  to  the  purchase  of  lime  and 
potash,  equipment  and  livestock,  and  the 
building  of  fences  and  buildings.  In  mak- 
ing effective  use  of  TVA  fertilizers,  test- 
demonstration  farmers  have  spent  three 
times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  to 
TVA. 

KEStTLTS  PLEASX 

The  only  contribution  of  TVA  is  the  ferti- 
lizer. It  would  retail  for  about  940  a  ton. 
The  farmer  pays  as  much  as  $10  a  ton  freight 
In  the  first  years  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Later  In  the  program  he  pays  the  full 
price. 

The  test  farmer,  too,  must  agree  to  show 
his  results  at  Intervals  to  his  neighbors, 
either  Individually  or  on  conducted  tours 
arranged  by  the  county  agent. 

Last  year  there  were  15.305  such  test -dem- 
onstration farms:  11.676  covering  1.443.929 
acres  in  the  Tennessee  watershed;  1.526.  to- 
taling 366.095  acres  elsewhere  in  the  seven 
valley  States,  and  2.103  or  433.056  acres  in 
18  nonvalley  States,  including  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho.  Here  Is  the  pictiu-e 
In  the  Northwest: 


Ftate 

Number 
of  coun- 
ties 

Numher 
of  (arms 

Number 
of  seres 

Oregon 

WashlnctoM 

Idaho  

12 
19 
11 

82 
39 
30 

16.5R2 

The  neighbors  of  the  test-demonstration 
farmers  have  come,  they  have  seen  and  they 
have  been  convinced.  They  have  purchased 
fertilizers  and  put  Into  practice  the  princi- 
ples the  results  of  which  they  have  seen  on 
the  demonstration  farm. 

The  program  has  had  the  effect  of  putting 
into  grass  crops  a  large  portion  of  the  lands 
previously  devoted  to  corn,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco. "This  has  resulted  in  a  booming  live- 
stock Industry  and  a  reduction  in  farm- 
labor  requirements.  We  shall  see  at  a  later 
point  in  these  articles  the  part  this  has  played 
In  the  general  economic  rehabilitation  of  this 
part  of  the  South. 

Thte  shift  to  cover  crops  Is  also  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  water -control  program  on 
the  Tennessee.  For  the  phosphate-poor  lamd 
of  the  "rim"  offered  no  support  for  the  grass 
crops  that  might  anchor  it  against  the  driv- 
ing rains  and  fioods.  Increase  in  grasslands, 
which  remain  green  and  moisture-absorb- 
ing   throughout    the    winter    bef(»-e    twlug 


turned  under  as  green  fertilizer  In  the  spring. 
Is  an  important  factor  in  fiood  control. 

How  well  the  moral  of  the  TVA  lesson  has 
been  learned  Is  illustrated  by  this  line  that 
runs  across  the  top  of  the  dally  farm  page  of 
the  Hunuvllle  (Ala.)   Times: 

"The  South  will  come  Into  Its  own  when 
its  fields  are  green  in  winter." 

More  substantial  proof  of  the  change  that 
has  been  wrought  in  the  past  15  years  are 
the  green  fields  and  the  grazing  cattle  that 
one  sees  in  driving  through  the  valley. 

In  Decatur,  Ala.,  there  was  scarcely  an  e^ 
or  a  glass  of  milk  to  be  had  in  1934.  Now 
Decatur  has  surplus  milk  to  go  into  a  big 
cheese  factory  and  to  the  Carnation  Co.  for 
canning.  It  exports  hundreds  of  dressed 
chickens  dally  to  the  big  city  markets  of  the 
South  and  East. 

COKM  INCKZASE8 

On  the  378  test-demonstration  farms  of 
14  TVA  counties  In  North  Carolina,  com 
acreage  has  decreased  26  percent,  but  corn 
production  is  up  50  percent:  livestock  has 
Increased  80  percent.  In  Georgia,  the  Geor- 
gia extension  service  found  row  crop  acreage 
one  third  less  since  the  TVA  program  began: 
acreage  of  soU-bullding  crops  had  doubled. 

F.  L.  Ballard,  associate  director  of  the  co- 
operative extension  work  at  Oregon  State 
College,  wrote  me.  this  about  the  TVA  pro- 
gram in  Oregon: 

"I  should  say  that  the  project  has  worked 
out  fairly  well.  The  TVA  contribution  to 
salarv  while  It  was  In  effect  was  not  large 
($2,274  annually  until  the  end  of  1947;  noth- 
ing since  that  time),  and  we  experienced 
rapid  change  in  personnel  as  outside  salaries 
increased  bf  cause  of  the  general  wartime 
inflation. 

"If  the  allotment  of  fertilizer  material  had 
been  adequate  and  If  the  fvmds  granted  for 
cooperative  personnel  would  have  enabled 
us  to  employ  two  or  three  well -qualified  men, 
the  project  would  have  been  much  more 
successful.  The  theory  underlying  the  proj- 
ect applies  soundly  to  our  conditions,  par- 
ticularly those  existing  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains." 

To  be  more  specific,  here  are  the  reports 
of  two  farmers  to  whom  I  talked: 

Gurley  V.  Mitchell,  AlbertsvUle,  Ala.— "1 
had  2  cows  when  I  finally  became  con- 
vinced I  ought  to  be  a  demonstration  farmer. 
Now  I've  got  26.  My  wife  and  I  and  a  boy 
can  run  the  place  now  (80  acres).  I  used 
to  have  to  have  a  crew  to  harvest  the  crops. 
I  get  $250  a  month  for  the  milk  alone." 

Boyd  Vinyard,  Marshall  County,  Ala.— 
"Used  to  think  25  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
was  good:  now  I  get  92.  I'm  going  more  and 
more  to  poultry." 

Alex  Locker,  who  also  farma  in  Marshall 
Coimty.  got  only  $1,200  for  his  total  cotton, 
corn,  and  hay  crops  in  1936;  last  year  he 
grossed  $19,000  on  livestock,  hay,  small  grain, 
and  l?gume  seed  sales. 

rictTKES  cooo 

These  experiences,  of  course,  differ  only  In 
degree  from  '"lose  of  other  farmers  In  the 
Southeast  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
TVA  Is  teaching  nothing  new  through  its 
demonstration  program,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  show-me  methods  of  TVA 
have  Intensified  the  modernization  of  agrl- 
cultiu^  methods  in  the  Tennessey  Valley.  A 
farmer  who  can  see  the  green  grass  and  pros- 
perity across  the  fence  is  more  easily  con- 
vinced to  follow  his  neighbor's  lead  than 
he  would  be  throtigh  the  reading  of  any  num- 
ber of  pamphlets. 

That  the  Tennessee  Valley  U  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  South  in  rehabilitation  of  lu  ag- 
riculture seems  clear  from  such  statistics 
as  these: 

In  the  63  TVA  counties  of  Tennessee,  cot- 
ton acreages  have  been  reduced  under  TVA 
69  COO  acres,  or  27  percent,  as  agamst  oolj 


7-percent  reduction  1:  the  32  nonvalley  coun- 
ties of  the  SUte. 

Com  acreage  in  the  valley  counties  Is  351.- 
000  acres  less,  or  22  percent,  as  against  19- 
percent  reduction  In  nonvalley  counties. 

The  number  of  cows  milked  increased  In 
valley  counties  by  21.000,  or  6  percent;  out- 
side the  valley  they  have  actually  decreased 
7  percent. 

Milk  production  has  Jumped  33  percent  in 
the  valley  counties,  only  10  percent  in  other 
Tennessee  counties. 

Figures  from  other  valley  States  follow  the 
same  pattern. 

A  sour  note  In  the  TVA  farm  program  is 
the  relationship  between  TVA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Ajgrlculture's  soil -conservation 
service.    That  Is  a  subject  for  a  later  article. 

TVA — Model  fob  CVA  Pimm? 

DTOUSTBT  ENTHtJSIASnC  BUPPOBTEB  OF  TVA'S 
NEW  PBOCESSES  IK  rBBTILIZZB  MANT7FACTUB« 
BUT  rr  WOXTLD  LIKE  TO  MABKET  THE  SXTBPLrS 
FBOK    ACZNCT'B    TEST    DEMONSTBATION    FABMS 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  the 
Oregonlan ) 

(This  Is  the  eleventh  of  16  articles  on  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  possible  legis- 
lative model  for  the  proposed  Columbia  Val- 
ley Administration.  The  author  has  Just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  Inspection  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley.) 

A  major  TVA  activity  Is  the  operation  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  of  an  Immense  national 
cUemlcal  lat)oratory  for  the  development  and 
production  of  fertilizers  and  munitions. 

In  Itt  beginning  TVA  fell  heir  to  two  ni- 
trate plants  that  had  been  designed  for 
manufacture  of  explosives  for  World  War  I. 
The  original  TVA  act  also  specified  that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Valley  Authority 
should  be  "to  Improve  and  cheapen  produc- 
tion of  fertilizer"  for  the  Nations  farmers. 

Thus,  this  Is  another  field  In  which  TVA 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tennessee. 

PLANTS   LITTLE   USB 

The  nitrate  plants  have  been  of  little  tise. 
Plant  No.  1,  designed  to  produce  nitrogen 
directly  from  the  atmosphere,  was  obsolete 
long  before  TVA  caaae  into  being.  After 
years  of  Idleness,  it  was  leased  In  1946  by  the 
Reynolds  Metal  Co.  for  an  annual  rental 
of  $18,000  and  option  to  purchase.  A  por- 
tion of  plant  No.  2  has  been  used  In  fertilizer 
production,  but  It  Is  considered  to  contrib- 
ute no  value  to  such  production  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  its  operation. 

TVA  chemists  at  Muscle  Shoals  early  turned 
their  attention  primarily  to  the  develop- 
ment of  phosphate  fertilizers  and  to  the 
perfecting  of  processes  for  manufacturing 
phosphate  containing  the  highest  possible 
percentage  of  the  active  Ingredient,  phoe- 
phorotis  pentoxlde  (P.O.).  That  U  the  part 
of  any  phosphate  fertilizer  that  constitutes 
the  plant  nutrient. 

"ittW"  CLAn*   DENIED 

Most  "superphosphate"  fertilizers  then  on 
the  market  contained  approximately  16  to 
20  percent  P.OJ.  The  rest  of  the  mixture 
was  inert  matter  that  added  nothing  to  the 
soil  but  did  add  considerably  to  freight 
charges  and  to  the  pains  in  the  back  of  the 
farmer  who  had  to  buck  his  own  fertilizer 
sacks. 

TVA  Is  often  embarrassed  by  the  claims 
of  Its  friends  that  it  had  developed  at  Muscle 
Shoals  revolutionary  new  fertilizers.  This  Is 
not  strictly  true.  The  basic  plant  nutrient 
In  all  phosphate  fertilizers.  TVA's  Included, 
is  the  same  P.Ot.  TVA's  contributions  have 
been  to  develop  processes  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fertilUers  that  will  provide  a  product 
with  as  high  as  possible  concentration  of 
PO-.  and  to  demonstrate  to  farmers  of  the 
Nation  the  advantasaa  of  the  use  of  such 
fertilizers. 
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Triple  ■iiperphospbat*  <45-4a  percent 
P/X)  luul  be«n  manufactured  by  privaU 
Industry  for  43  years  before  TVA  was  created 
In  1833.  But  It  had  never  exceeded  64 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  pboaphatlc 
tmtWatn.  In  a  years  before  the  war  and 
after  TVA  bc^n  manufacture  and  demon • 
rtmtion  of  triple  superphoepliate.  the  fer- 
tillBKr  Industry  increased  Its  prod\iction  of 
triple  Buperphoephate  to  13  percent  of  the 
total. 

A  significant  accomplishment  at  Muscle 
Shoals  has  been  the  developunent  of  an  elec- 
tric-furnace method  for  the  manufacture  of 
phosphoric  actd  from  phosphate  ore.  The 
phosphoric  acid  Is  then  used  to  break  down 
th«  ore  In  the  production  of  triple  super- 
phosphate fertilizer.  Practically  all  com- 
mercial fertilizer  manufacturers  have  lued 
sulfuric  acid  for  this  process,  but  in  regions 
of  cheap  electricity,  such  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  U  sc- 
knowledged  ihat  the  phoapbcrtc-acld  treat- 
ment is  the  most  efBclent. 

CO-OPS    MMfOLS   SALXS 

A  TVA  furnace  of  new  design  has  produced 
calcium  metaphosphate.  containing  about  CO 
percent  PAX.  at  a  cost  per  unit  lower  than 
that  for  manufacture  of  superphosphates. 

Otber  pUot  plants  in  the  Muscle  Shoals 
cbcmlcal  center  hHve  produced  rich  pbos- 
In  other  forms.  There  Is  also  sub- 
experunent  in  and  productk>n  of 
I  providing  the  other  two  basic  plast 
foods — nitrogen  and  potasslimi. 

Pertlllaers  that  have  been  proven  by  use, 
such  as  triple  superpiMsphate.  are  distrib- 
uted to  test-demowtf  tlon  farms  and  sold 
to  other  (trowers  through  farmer  ooopcr»- 
tlTes  In  ail  paru  of  the  country. 

nniumiT  BCMcrrrs 

Pertlllxers  In  various  stages  of  experiment, 
however,  are  not  for  sale.  After  having  been 
twUd  by  land  grant  college  staffs  In  green- 
bouees  snd  In  small  plots,  they  are  dlstrlb- 
utt<l  to  test -demonstration  farms  where  re- 
sults are  watched  closely  over  a  period  of 
years. 

The  resulU  of  TVA  research  and  experi- 
ment in  fertlll«er5  are  available  to  private 
Industry  The  Westvaco  Chemical  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  used  TVA  designs  to  build 
an  electric  furnace  plant  to  smelt  phosphate 
ore  from  Idaho  properties  leased  from  the 
Slmpiot  Pertillser  Co.  which  will  use 
part  of  the  phospboroiis  so  obtained  In  mak- 
ing concentrated  phosphate  fertilizer.  Per- 
BHUiente  Metals  Corp.,  of  Permanence, 
OaUf..  Is  currently  making  a  TVA-developed 
product  by  a  TVA-developed  process.  The 
Manganeee  Product  Co..  of  SeatUe.  also  con- 
•traeted  a  plant  to  use  this  process,  and  the 
Interstate  Chemical  Co..  of  Longvlew.  Waah.. 
uacd  It  in  experimental  production. 

MOaTHWEST  ATTWCna 

Fboaphate  research  and  production  Is  a 
phase  of  the  TVA  operation  that  should  hold 
much  Interest  tor  the  Northwest.  Flor  In 
Idaho  and  western  Montana  are  concentrated 
the  bulk  of  known  phosphate  deposits,  about 
75  percent  of  the  United  States  supply.  Cen- 
tral Tennessee,  which  has  been  the  chief 
source  of  phosphate  ore.  not  only  for  TVA 
but  for  the  commercial  fertiliser  industry  as 
well,  has  only  about  1  percent  of  the  nation's 
depoeiu.  The  remainder,  about  34  percent. 
Is  In  Florida,  which  now  furnishes  much  of 
the  raw  product  for  TVA's  furnaces. 

TVA  would  be  very  happy  to  witness  the 
development  In  the  Northwcct  of  a  pboe- 
phtOe  Industry  that  would  take  the  burden 
of  the  nation-wide  supply  off  the  dwindling 
stocks  of  Tennessee  and  Florida. 


aaua  caosB  nuosLS 
is  an  experimental  and  not  a  cocn- 
rertlllaer    producer.     It    does,   how- 
ever,  market   fertilizers  (woduced  over  and 
above  the  demands  of  the  test-demotwUatlon 
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100.000  tons  of  concentrated  su- 
manufactured  last  year,  more 
IMiOCO  tons  were  sold. 

TVA  Into  trouble  with  commer- 

ferttllaer   manufacturers   snd   dlstiibu- 

Is  another  source  for  the  charges 

competes  with  private  enterprise. 

markets  its  product  through  farmer 

which  compete  with  the  com- 

rertlllaer  distributors. 

TVA  are  an  important  source  of 

for  the   farmer  cooperatives  of   the 

visited  a  cooperative  In  Decatur. 

Its  warehouse  held  little  else  but 

The  manager  told  me  the 

made   10  percent  on  retail  sales 

fertilizer.     TVA  wholesales  the  prod- 
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T.  the  example  of  the  TVA  test, 
demonsti  atlon  farnu  has  so  increased  the 
demand  For  and  the  sale  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers tl  lat  the  complaints  of  the  dealers  nre 
scarcely  audible  above  the  Jingle  of  new 
coins  In  their  pockets. 
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1935  and  IMS  sale  of  commercial 
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Val'.ey  Increased  232.3  percent.     In 
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Both  test-demonstration  farmers 

neighbors  go  to  private  dealers  as 
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SALXa   RISE    KAPIOLT 


the  last  war  TVA's  fertilizer  plants 
quickly   to   the   production   of 
Elemental    phosphorous,    which 
In  the  normal  stages  of  triple 
manufacture,      went     Into 
Incendiary  bombs,  and  spot- 
A  big  portion  of  the  Nation's  nl- 
ves  came   from   Muscle   Shoals, 
was  scattered  Into  the  heavens  by 
of  ammonium  nitrate,  still  man- 
In  quantity  at  Muscle  Shoals. 


TVA — Model  roa  CVA? 

PSOCHAM    AIlfEO    AT    SAVING     INCaXASfNCl 

TiMsxR    stands:     most    land    owntd    pai- 

▼ATTLY 

(By  ^alcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  the 
Oregonlan ) 

the  twelfth  of  16  articles  on  the 

Valley   Authority,   possible   model 

Columbia    Valley    Administration. 

has  Just  returned  from  a  tour 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley.) 

forestry   program  Is   much   smaller 

han  Its  counterpart  in  the  Pacific 

but  the  objective  Is  the  same — 

and  increase  the  stand  of  tlm- 

develop  wider  and  more  efficient 

products. 

pattern  of  land  ownership  in  the  Ten- 

Vi  lley  makes  for  much  of  the  differ- 

the  Pacific  Northwest  a  large  pro- 

timberiand    is    publicly    owned. 

by  the  Federal  Government.    It  Is 

regulated   and    managed   dlrectely 

agencies.    In  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

wly  17  percent  of  such  land  is  pub- 

The  rest  la  in  the  hands  of 

turners,    about    evenly    divided    l)e- 

Industrial  holdings  and  the  small 

of  thousands  of   valley   farmers. 

Itself  not  so  much  with  the 

owned  tlmbo-land  as  with  that  in 

The    United    States    Forest 

( Iminlsters  the  Federal  holdings. 
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WOOD  BIG  muusTaT 

TVA  initiated  its  forestry  program,  not  as 
a  duplication  of  Forest  Service  cperationa, 
but  as  a  part  of  its  general  program  for  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  the  valley's 
resources.  Forests,  largely  of  oak.  pine,  and 
poplar,  cover  54  percent  of  the  valley's  area. 
Wood  products  indtistries  employ  one  in 
every  12  persons  on  valley  pay  rolls.  In  the 
postwar  peak  production  year  of  1946,  the 
4.000  valley  mills  (most  of  them  small  port- 
able outfits)  cut  935.000.000  board-feet  of 
lumber  valued  at  150.000.000. 

That  Is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  10,000,- 
OCO.OOO-plus  annual  cut  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west States  Even  so  the  forests  support  a 
basic  heavy  Industry  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

TVA  goes  about  forest  conservation  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  it  does  soil  conser- 
vation. It  fosters  demonstrations  of  recom- 
mended forestry  practices.  Its  program  has 
four  major  divisions:  Forest  flre  control, 
reforestation,  sustained  yield  and  wood  prod- 
ucts utilization.  In  most  ca-ses  these  activi- 
ties are  administered  not  by  TVA  but  by  es- 
tablished local.  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

Fire  control:  1.684  000  acres  of  privately- 
owned  land  In  15  North  Carolina  counties 
were  brought  under  fire  control  In  a  5- year 
program  completed  last  year.  The  North 
Carolina  division  of  forestry  and  parks  ad- 
ministers the  program.  TVA  supplies  tech- 
nical guidance  and  18  percent  of  the  total 
budget. 

BEXDLINCS  CrvXN 

Reforestation:  TVA  furnishes  seedlings 
from  Its  two  forestry  ntirsenes  as  the  In- 
centive to  planting  by  private  land  owners. 
During  1946,  3.325  landowners  planted  10- 
686,000  TVA  seedlings  in  projects  supervised 
by  county  agricultural  extension  agents  (for 
farm  woodlands)  and  State  forestry  depart- 
ments (for  large  Industrial  tlmlser  holders). 

Forest  management:  TVA  has  established 
600  demonstrations  of  what  modem  forest 
management  can  achieve.  These  demonstra- 
tions are  conducted  on  farms  and  on  In- 
dustrial and  institutional  forest  land  hold- 
ings, all  linder  private  ownership.  Only  those 
who  volunteer  to  conduct  the  demr.i\fitra- 
tlons  are  included.  The  Koppers  Co..  owning 
tracts  of  some  35,000  acres  in  Tennessee,  has 
accomplished  complete  survejrs  of  its  hold- 
ings in  cooperation  with  TVA  and  Tennessee 
State  foresters.  As  a  result,  it  has  adopted  a 
program  of  management  of  the  entire  tract 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  The  Hassel  & 
Hughes  Lumber  Co..  operating  on  74.000 
acres  in  Wayne  County.  Tenn.,  where 
lumber  constitutes  the  country's  biggest  in- 
dustry, has  shifted  to  a  program  of  selective 
cutting  and  sustained  yield  as  the  result  of 
TVA  studies.  Results  of  demonstrations, 
both  large  and  small,  are  available  to  other 
llmberland  owners. 

TRKATMCNTS    TISTXD 

Forest  products  research:  TVA  has  co- 
operated with  the  land-grant  colleges  in 
developing  new  wood  preservatives  and  test- 
ing simplified  methods  of  applying  them. 
T)ie  United  States  Forest  Service  and  TVA 
Joined  In  developing  a  small  experimental 
lumber  dry  kiln,  rhich  can  be  heated  by 
steam  or  electricity. 

Of  special  Interest  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  the  (tart  TVA  has  made  on  constrviction 
at  Muscle  Shoals  of  a  sm^l  pilot  plant  for 
wood  hydrolysis  to  manufacture  cattle  feed 
and  .  Icohol  from  waste  forest  products.  A 
big  hydrol]r8is  plant  now  stands  idle  at 
Sprlniplleld.  Oreg..  because  current  processes 
have  not  proven  economical.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  chemists  to  find  the 
bugs  in  the  Springfield  operation,  and.  if 
possible,  develop  a  process  that  can  be  used 
to  put  the  Springfield  plant  back  Into  profit- 
able operation. 

Dr.  Nathan  Gilbert,  who  is  in  charge  «f 
the  Muscle  Shoals  hydrolysis  project,  told  ms 
his  plant  would  be  drawn  on  the  same  pat- 
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tern  as  that  at  Springfield,  but  on  a  greatly 
reduced  scale.  It  will  have  10  times  the 
capacity  of  the  forest  products  lab'  ratory  at 
Madison.  Wis.,  where  the  process  was  first 
developed;  but  will  be  little  more  -aan  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  the  Springfi--"  plant's  five 
units. 

What  Dr.  Gilbert  finds  out  at  Muscle  Shoals 
may  mean  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  to-  the  Northwest. 

TVA  carries  on  a  wide  range  of  research 
and  experimentation  In  other  fields. 

raXXZING    STARTXD 

A  food-freezing  Industry,  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  In  1933.  now 
does  an  annual  business  in  excess  of  $6,uu0,- 
000  tislng  processes  developed  by  TVA  In  co- 
operation with  the  land-grant  colleges. 
There  are  nearly  30  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity locker  plants  In  the  region,  all  de- 
signed from  a  TVA  demonstration  model. 
In  1948  they  handled  farm  products  worth 
$8,800,000,  with  an  estimated  retail  value 
after  processing  of  $25,000,000. 

TVA  has  initiated  research  to  adapt  farm 
machinery  to  special  requirements  of  the 
valley's  small  diversified  farms. 

One  such  product  is  a  small  threshing  ma- 
chine that  can  be  attached  to  the  rear  of  a 
truck  or  automobile.  TVA  blueprints  and 
designs  were  made  available  to  the  Tximer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Statesvllle,  N.  C,  which 
volunteered  to  produce  the  machine  com- 
mercially. More  than  200  are  now  In  use  on 
valley  farms,  and  many  have  been  sold  out- 
side the  valley.  TVA's  expenditure  In  that 
development  amounted  to  about  $45,000  over 
several  years. 

Similarly,  TVA-flnanced  research  has  re- 
sulted In  private  manufacture  of  a  low-cost 
barn  hay-drier. 

Current  experimental  products  include  a 
tractor -drawn  seed  and  fertilizer  drill  and 
portable  sprinkling  equipment. 

OTHZS  TESTS  MAOC 

Varying  amounts  of  TVA  appropriations 
are  going  into  other  experiments  conducted 
at  land  grant  colleges  on  a  contract  basis. 
Georgia  Tech  is  experimenting  with  com- 
mercial uses  for  the  many  clays  which  abound 
In  the  valley.  The  University  of  Tennessee  la 
conducting  tests  with  new  kitchen  appliances 
and  electrical  devices.  Tuskegee  Institute  is 
studying  the  problems  of  manufacture  of 
cheap  paint  from  vegetables.  , 

TVA  has  confined  its  minerals  research  to 
those  deposits  which  have  not  been  large 
enough  to  attract  research  development.  It 
leaves  copper,  for  instance,  to  such  private 
concerns  as  the  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  which 
has  excavated  a  mountain  near  Ducktown, 
Tenn.;  aluminum  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  whose  biggest  plant  Lb  at  Alcoa. 
Tenn. 

In  cooneratlon  with  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  various  State  agencies.  TVA  has 
encouraged  research  in  less  well-developed 
minerals. 

This  research  led  to  the  establishment  In 
1948  of  a  plant  at  Spruce  Pine.  N.  C.  for  pro- 
duction of  feldspar,  grinding  mica,  and 
quartz  sand  from   alasklte. 

TWO  MINES  Htnf 

Another  firm  opened  two  mines  in  halloy- 
slte  deposits  identified  by  TVA.  Halloyslte 
Is  a  hard  white  clay  which  increases  the 
whiteness  of  fired  ceramics. 

Stirve3:8  iiave  Indicated  easily  mined  mica 
deposits  in  the  Southeast  States. 

Pilot  plant  tests  have  begun  to  determine 
feasibUity  of  using  sillimanite  to  replace 
kyanite.  now  imported  from  India  for  manu- 
facture of  ceramic  products  that  must  stand 
heavy   wear. 

Research  has  been  undertaken  to  recover 
barite   from   low-grade  ores. 

All  results  of  research  conducted  by  TVA  or 
in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State  or  local 


agencies  are  made  available  to  private  indtis- 
try.  A  program  undertaken  primarily  to 
promote  wider  and  more  efficient  use  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley's  resources  has,  therefore, 
in  some  instances  reflected  to  the  benefit  of 
other  regions. 

TVA — Moon,  fob  CVA? 

TWO  regions  comparable  in  resttrgencx 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  the 
Oregonlan.) 

(This  Is  the  thirteenth  of  16  articles  on 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  possible 
model  for  legislation  creating  a  Columbia 
Valley  Administration.  The  author  has  Just 
returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  can  be  compared  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  economic  resurgence  since  the  depths  of 
the  depression  in  1933 — the  year  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  was  created. 

In  those  far,  dark  days  the  per  capita 
income  in  the  valley  was  only  40  percent  of 
the  national  average.  Since  then  it  has 
risen  so  much  more  swiftly  than  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  that  per  capita  income 
in  the  valley  now  is  60  percent  of  the  national 
figure. 

Industrial  employment  in  the  valley  in- 
creased 161  percent  from  1933  to  1945  as 
compared  with  a  gain  of  131  in  the  Nation. 
A  total  of  1,448  new  industries  was  estab- 
lished In  the  valley  region  in  the  8  years 
from  1940-48.  (Some  of  the  biggest  of  these 
are  listed  in  an  accompanying  table.) 

Retail  sales  have  more  than  quadrupled. 
In  1933  residents  of  the  valley  States  paid 
3.4  percent  of  the  total  Income  taxes  paid 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury.  By  1947  they 
were  paying  6.3  percent  of  the  total,  almost 
doubling  their  share  of  the  expenses  of 
government. 

Readers  of  the  Oregonlan  know  something 
about  what  these  figtires  mean,  becatise  they 
have  been  living  in  the  midst  of  a  btirgeoning 
industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity  that 
has  beer>  ever  more  marked  than  that  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Per  capita  Income  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  has  risen 
from  about  95  percent  of  the  national  average 
in  1933  to  about  110  percent  of  the  national 
figure.  The  three  States  paid  only  0.65  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  income  taxes  col- 
lected In  1933.  By  1946  the  percentage  was 
increased  almost  five-fold,  to  2.98  percent. 
Retail  sales  multiplied  four  and  one-half 
times  in  the  same  period. 

The  Northwest  has  forged  ahead  even  more 
speedily  than  has  TVA-land  in  the  contest 
for  new  industries,  more  dollars,  and  the  bet- 
ter life.  But,  in  comparing  the  progress  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rockies,  the  val- 
ley stands  out  like  a  magnolia  tree  in  a 
tobacco  patch. 

WORKES  QTTT8  TARM 

Precisely  how  much  of  the  valley's  pros- 
perity is  the  direct  result  of  the  program 
of  TVA  Is.  of  course,  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. There  is  no  mistaking,  however,  that 
the  people  of  the  valley  are  convinced  that 
TVA  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

I  talked  with  them — the  farmer  who  Is 
grazing  his  livestock  on  pasture  green  with 
TVA  fertilizer  and  making  10  times  the 
amount  he  did  in  the  old  cotton-and-com 
days;  the  ex-farm  hand  who  is  no  longer 
needed  on  the  mechanized  farms  and  has 
found  a  Job  in  industry  that  pays  him  five 
times  the  wages  for  half  the  time;  the  indus- 
trialist whose  new  factory  is  powered  by 
energy  that  costs  about  one-fourth  the  1933 
rate.  All  these  can  see  their  blessings  in 
concrete  form,  and  each  one  stems  directly 
from  TVA. 

Statistics  serve  as  a  cold  and  unexpreasive 
medium.     Let  us  go  down  into  the  towns  of 


the   valley   and   see  the   transformation   at 
first  hand. 

THE   OUMTXaSVILLI   STOeT 

Wherever  I  went  during  the  first  few  days 
of  my  visit  in  the  upper  Tennessee  Vadley  I 
heard  about  the  miracle  of  GtuiteravlUe,  Ala. 
Guntersville  in  1933  was  a  little  land- 
locked town  of  3.900.  The  Tennessee  River 
flowed  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  edge 
of  the  residential  area,  but  nobody  used  It 
for  much  but  fishing  or  cussing.  "The  cuss- 
ing came  when,  almost  every  spring,  the 
muddy  Tennessee  rolled  out  of  its  banks  and 
over  the  flat  farmland  between  Guntersville 
and  the  river. 

Guntersville  cracker-box  orators  left  off 
the  river  and  cussed  TVA  when  they  heard, 
in  1935,  about  the  dam  that  would  be  built 
across  the  river  Just  north  of  town.  TVA 
engineers  warned  them  that  the  lake  that 
would  rise  behind  Guntersville  Dam  would 
flood  out  all  the  farmlands  that  surrounded 
the  town  and  would  push  water  right  up  into 
the  unpaved  business  streets.  Even  the 
floods  didn't  reach  that  high. 

Most  of  Guntersville  was  dismayed.     Paul 
Stockton,  the  grocer,  sold  his  store  and  pre- 
pared to  move  to  some  place  with  a  future. 
Other  merchants  followed  suit.    Lumbermen 
complained  the  reservoir  would  bury  a  major 
source  of  timber.    Farmers  swore  the  county 
couldn't  feed  itself  without  the  produce  from 
the  bottomlands  that  wotild  be  flooded. 
CX-CEOCXX   bbgrets 
But  that  was  all  14  years  ago. 
I  went  to  Guntersville  to  see  what  had 
happened.    I  found  there  a  prospering  river 
port  of  5,700  persons,  half  again  as  many  as 
lived  there  In  1838. 

Ex-grocer  Paul  Stockton  is  still  there  and 
wishes  he  had  his  store  back,  because  the 
new  pay  rolls  the  river  and  cheap  power 
have  brotight  to  the  town  have  hiked  retail 
sales  to  four  or  five  times  their  previous 
levels. 

The  town  clings  to  a  peninsula  that  Juts 
out  into  Guntersville  Lake.  Its  streets  are 
paved.  It  has  2.000  feet  of  developed  deep- 
water  waterfront  with  plenty  of  room  for 
more.  On  the  waterfront  are  two  large  grain 
elevators  (receiving  wheat  up  the  river  from 
the  Midwest),  two  oil  terminals  (Gulf  and 
Texaco) ,  a  TVA-built  public  dock  over  which 
each  week  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  automo- 
biles are  unloaded  from  specially  constructed 
three-deck  steel  barges. 

In  addition,  Gvmtersville  residents  work 
in  a  cotton  miU  ( the  only  big  pay  roll  before 
the  high  water) ,  a  chenille  plant,  a  concrete- 
block  plant. 

The  city  is  developing  a  large  municipal 
park  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  adjoining  the 
residential  district. 

W.  L.  Martin,  the  county  agent,  told  me 
the  county  now  produces  more  com.  more 
cotton,  and  more  hay  than  before  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  and  the  drowning  of  the 
farmlands.  Livestock  production,  as  every- 
where in  the  valley,  has  grown  out  of  all 
proportion. 

Joe  Stames,  lawyer  and  ex-Congressmaa. 
now  president  of  the  GuntersvUle  Chamber 
of  Commarcs.  opined:  •*Tbe  lake  Jxist  drowned 
out  the  mortgages." 

I  found  no  one  In  Guntersville  who  wanted 
to  return  to  pre-TVA  days. 

THE  DECATTTR  STOBT 

Down  the  river  about  60  miles  from 
Guntersville  is  Decatur,  Ala.,  a  city  of  about 
20.000.  It  lies  on  the  shores  of  Wheeler 
Reservoir,  first  of  the  main  river  dams  com- 
pleted by  TVA. 

There.  Barrett  Shelton,  editor  of  the  De- 
catur Dally,  let  his  paper  roll  along  without 
htm  while  he  spent  5  hours  showing  me  the 
new  Decatur. 

As  early  as  1923  Decatur^  prlnc^at  py 
roll,  the  shops  of  the  Louisville  *  Mmb^tBm 
Railway,  began  to  close  down.  By  the  time 
the  rest  of  the  country  crashed  through  the 
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•eonomie  floer  at  the  end  at  the  dec«d«.  De- 
catur knew  what  tt  was  to  live  In  the  cellar. 
It  iMd  one  tmail  iKialaiy  mill.  Ita  onlj  pay 
roll.     Farm  laoda  were  plaired  out. 

rocMTn.A  BLUvaa 

Buelneaamen  organ taad  commltteea  to  And 
a  aomuon  to  the  town*  problem.  They 
vWtod  WaahlngtoD.  Birmingham,  and  other 
cities,  but  there  aaa  no  progreaa.  Then.  In 
1933.  came  TV  A.     Ill  let  Shclton  teU  It: 

"TVA  gave  ua  the  toola  with  which  to  work. 
and  we  worked  our  way  out.  We  pitched 
into  the  teat-demonstration  farm  program 
and  Increased  our  livestock  and  pasture  land. 
We  sent  a  d«lf  tian  to  the  Carnation  Milk 
Co.  to  maJte  a  contract  for  delivery  of  milk. 
They  Juat  laughed  at  us  at  first.  Now  they  re 
buying  millions  of  pounds  of  Decatur  milk. 
We  raised  915  000  by  subacrtption  to  start  a 
cheese  factory.  Last  year  tliat  factory  paid 
farmers  MM.OOO  for  11.AO0.0O0  pounda  ot 
miik. 

"The  chsnge  in  agricultural  practices  re- 
leased tbousanda  at  man  and  women  from 
chares  on  the  farms.  We  went  after  new 
industry  to  give  them  Jobs.  Private  industry 
la  now  on  the  Ormcat  basis  in  the  history  of 
Decatur." 

I  visited  some  of  Decatur's  Industries  with 
■Miton:  The  Ingalls  ahlpbuiidlng  plant, 
which  started  In  1934.  buUt  Liberties  and 
LS^s  during  the  war,  and  still  has  big  con- 
tracts; the  Alabama  flour  mills,  producing 
1.200  barrels  of  flour  a  day  from  wheat  barged 
np  the  river  and  selling  tt  all  within  150 
eailes  of  Dec«tur:  a  shtntni;  new  copper  wire 
flant  that  will  give  Jobs  to  several  hundred 
arsons;  the  Alabama  hoelery  mills,  where 
some  of  the  wc  rkm^n  on  the  spinning  ma- 
chines make  more  than  1100  per  week. 

MALAEL*    DISS   OUT 

Uoyd  L.  Lively,  manager  of  the  hoaiery 
plant,  told  me  96  percent  of  his  400  employees 
came  originally  from  the  farms  of  Alabama 
and  Tennessee.  Lively  Is  a  Yankee.  The 
southern  workman,  he  thinks,  given  good 
food  and  good  health,  is  as  good  and  as  alert 
as  hia  counterpart  in  the  North. 

A  majority  of  Lively's  work  force  once  suf- 
fered from  malaria.  They  were  listieas,  poor 
producers.  TVA's  malaria  control  program 
has  been  so  effective  the  plant  does  not  now 
even  include  a  malaria  test  in  Its  regular 
phyalcal  eiamlnatioo  of  all  empioyeea. 

Decatur's  power  rates  are  second  lowest  In 
the  country  for  cities  under  50,000.  Xvigene. 
has  the  lowest  rales  Quincy  Iddins. 
of  the  Decatur  company,  has  his 
heart  set  on  beating  out  Eugene  for  the 
bonor. 

Deeatur  shows  lu  prosperity.  A  new  ath- 
letic field  for  the  hi#;h  schuol  ttas  Just  been 
Mmltkmi.  grandstand  and  all.  Excavation  is 
ataxtlng  for  a  new  gl.fiOO.OOO  high  school. 
Shettoo  is  pushing  a  public  subecrlptlon  to 
build  a  new  baseball  park  (construction  al- 
ready started)  so  the  city  can  obtain  a  fran- 
in  organlaad  baseball.  The  raaldential 
are  lined  with  new  homes,  and  out 
Um  newly  renxodeled  cuuntr)'  club 
I  an  array  of  big  new  bru-k  homes,  built 
In  tlM  **otd  plantation"  manner  with  gleam- 
ing columns  and  broad,  green  lawua. 

"We've  been  pretty  flat."  said  Shelton  on 
leaving  me.  "But  we  wont  be  knocked  down 
•gain." 

TVA  rowaa  imuws  inoustbt 

In  1933  there  were  1,348  manufacturing 
plants,  mostly  small  ones.  In  the  Tenneaaae 
Valley  region,  lucludinK  the  valley  Itself  and 
the  adjacent  area  later  to  be  supplied  by  TVA 
power.  In  ttM  past  •  years  aiuue  more  than 
that  number  of  new  plants  have  been  estab- 
liabad  In  the  r««lon— l.i4f  by  count  oX  TVA's 
•eooonlcs  staff 

la  a  tabulation  uf  a  tew  at  the  biggest 
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•TVA — UoDKi.  roB  CVA  Flaw? 

ALL  ain  IfAMDTUL  Or  TVA  KMPLOTIZS  rUIX-TIMS 

axAZSEi  Ts  or  ai(.ioN — azuincNs  wrrH  locai., 

STATS   4<)VaaNMKNTS   GBMKBAU.T   SMOOTH 

Bauer,  city  editor,  the 
Oregonian) 

(This  ^  the  fourteenth  of  18  article  on  the 
Valley  Authority,  possible  legisla- 
tive modfel  for  the  proposed  Columbia  Valley 
Admlnlsl  ration.  The  author  has  ]\ist  re- 
turned ^  om  a  tour  of  Inspection  In  the  Ten- 
Viiley.) 
Bssent  al  to  an  appraisal  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  A  ithorlty  is  an  understanding  of  Its 
character 
The  d  rectors  of  TVA  and  all  but  a  few 
of  ita  15.1 00  empioyeea  are  full-time  residents 
of  the  Tinneesee  Valley.  Only  TVA  office  in 
WaatalBffon.  D.  C .  Is  a  small  one.  staffed  by 
te  employees  whose  duty  It  is  to 
laiscn  between  TVA  headquarters 
in  the  v^Uey  and  other  parts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Chairntan  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  of  TVA.  ez- 

this  way: 

The  a  ainsprmg  of  the  working  Qiachlnery 

of  tiie  T^A  as  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

Is  tnis:    TVA's  responsibilities  run 

e  region.  Its  officials  and  employees 

work  and  make  their  decisions  m 

climate  of  the  regional  commimity, 

nta  of  a  distant  central  office,  but 


sul 
provide 


plauis  It 


David 

TVA   and 
speak  w 
writes  m 

"The 
It.  makes 
resource 
kind  of 
mentals 


ernmeut 
to  a  sing 
live  and 
the  very 
not  as  a^ 

as  employees  of  a  localised,  regional  agency. " 
When  States  R.  Plaiey,  manager  of  the 
ChatUncDga  Electric  Power  Board,  wanU  a 
change  !ii  his  contract  with  T\'A.  he  merely 
climbs  t^  'o  fiights  of  stairs  to  the  office  of 
O  O.  V  ressenauer,  TVA  power  manager. 
Wessenai  er  can  give  a  decision  that  In  any 
other  Fe  leral  agency  would  have  to  come 
from  Wa4hlngton,  D.  C. 

OWN  oacisioHa  maoi 
LUlenthal,  long-time  Chairman  of 
probably   the   one   man   who  can 
moat  authority  on  its  objectives. 
TVA — Democracy  on  the  March; 

TVA  experiment,  as  I  Interpret 

It  clear  that  no  proposal  for  regional 

levelopment  may  be  described  as  a 

unlesa  It  embodies  these  funda- 


II  h 


entire 


TVA 


•     A  Federal   autonomous  agency 
authority  to  make  Its  decisions  In  the 


with 
regions, 

Responsibility  to  deal  with  re- 
sources, tm  a  unified  whole,  clearly  fixed  In 
the  regloi  tal  agency,  not  divided  among  sev- 
eral fedei^laed  central  agencies. 

A  policy,  fixed  by  law,  that  the 
Federal  rWtonal  agency  work  cooperatively 
with  and  through  local  and  State  agencies." 
TVA  his  made  a  fetUli  of  working  "with 
and  throi  igh"  local  acmctoa  and  thus  has 
held   at   i   minimum   any   friction    between 


the  Authority  and  residents  of  the  valley. 
Its  farm  program  Is  administered  by  county 
agents,  themselves  usually  long-time  real- 
dents  of  the  locality.  TVA  power  Is  retailed 
by  municipal  boards  and  rural  cooperatives 
directed  by  local  people. 

locai.  lkados  pickkd 
There  are  even  many  evidences  that  the 
TVA  people  themselves  have,  in  the  past 
18  years,  pushed  their  roots  deep  Into  the 
region.  Chairman  Clapp  has  lived  and  worked 
there  for  more  than  15  years,  and  thinks 
of  himself  now  as  a  Tennessean.  although 
he  was  bom  and  educated  In  Wisconsin  and 
came  to  KnoxvlUe  In  1933  as  an  "Interloper** 
from  the  North. 

Most  oi  the  other  top  men  In  the  Authority 
have  been  long  at  their  Jobs.  Administrators 
In  the  seven  regional  offices  In  the  valley 
are.  for  the  most  part,  long-time  residents 
of  the  towns  in  which  they  represent  TVA. 
They  belong  to  the  local  luncheon  clubs  and 
take  part  in  lodge,  church,  and  civic  affairs 
In  the  community. 

TVA's  unique  position  In  government  has 
forced  It  to  pioneer  In  relationships  with  local 
and  State  governments  and  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

tsrarcx  rAcroi 
An  important  conslderatioi^to  local,  coun- 
ty, and  State  governments  is  the  revenue 
received  from  TVA  in  the  form  of  payments 
in  Ilea  of  taxes.  As  has  been  mentioned 
prevloualy.  TVA  makes  such  payments  to 
counties  and  States  in  which  it  has  power 
pr.  pertles  or  In  which  It  markets  power, 
and  they  total  substantially  more  than  tales 
paid  on  the  same  property  when  in  private 
hands. 

Some  counties,  however,  suffer  from  rev- 
enue lost  from  reservoir  land  and  not  entirely 
replaced  by  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  which 
are  baaed  on  only  that  part  of  the  iiii  inir 
property  allocated  t6  power.  No  payments 
arc  made  on  property  allocated  to  flood  eon* 
trol  or  navlKatton.  Thereby  some  oooatles 
on  uprlver  tributaries  suffer  loss  in  revenue 
for  bienefits  that  are  realized  only  by  coun- 
ties In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  system. 

Thus  far  no  completely  acceptable  scheme 
has  been  devised  for  transmitting  these  ber.e- 
flta  to  the  unpland  counties  in  the  form 
of  tax  dollars,  althotigh  Tennessee  Valley 
States  have  undertaken  to  distribute  the 
payments  in  such  a  way  as  to  allevtete  tbs 
most  severe  cases  of  tax  loss. 

In  the  Northwest,  tie  B»->nnevi!le  power 
administration  makes  no  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes. 

County  and  local  governments  are  under- 
standably wary  of  Federal  development  which 
may  take  properties  off  the  tax  rolls  with- 
out some  offsetting  revenue.  Their  fears  are 
intensified  by  discussion  of  the  theory,  ctir- 
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rently  popular  in  Federal  Government  cir- 
cles, that  the  beneflU  brought  by  Federal 
development — such  as  Increased  incomes, 
new  industries,  etc. — more  than  offset  any 
loss  in  tax  revenue,  and  that  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  should  not.  therefore,  be  re- 
quired. Those  who  pay  the  bills  of  local 
government  know  how  difficult  sometimes  it 
Is  to  give  these  benefits  tangible  form — 
something  as  tangible,  for  instance,  as  a 
few  dollars  in  the  county  treasury. 

Another  example  of  IVA's  deviation  from 
the  norm  in  lU  relationship  with  the  local- 
ity is  Its  pattern  of  condemnation. 

Army  engineers  in  Portland  file  suits  for 
Jury  trial  in  Federal  coxu-t  when  property 
owners  are  adamant  In  refusing  terms  of- 
fered for  property  needed  In  construction  of 
dams,   reservoirs,   etc. 

FAIR  PRICE  SPECITTED 

The  TVA  Act,  however,  specifies  that  the 
Federal  court  shall  designate  three  com- 
missioners to  determine  the  fair  price.  These 
commissioners  must  be  from  outside  the 
locality  in  which  the  land  U  to  be  purchased. 
Some  critics  feel  that  this  provision  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  TVAs  expressed  desire  to 
function  as  a  part  of  the  local  community. 

Despite  such  irritations.  I  found  no  local, 
county,  or  State  official  with  a  complaint 
about  TVA.  On  the  contrary,  governors  of 
Tennessee  Valley  States  were  lavish  in  their 

praise  of  TVA. 

I  spent  a  half  hour  with  Gov.  Gordon 
Browning  in  NashvUle,  Tenn.  He  told  me 
there  has  been  no  Instance  In  which  TVA 
had  interfered  with  the  sovereignty  of  Ten- 
nessee. In  fact,  he  recalled  that  TVA  had 
been  Instrumental  in  establishing  and  build- 
ing up  the  State's  first  department  of  con- 
servation, now  a  strong  arm  of  the  State 
government  In  forestry  and  agrictilture.  He 
added : 

"Our  feeling  is  that  the  TVA  has  not  tried 
to  revolutionize  the  social  order  but  has 
taken  the  institutions  and  cvistoms  found 
here  to  build  on." 

rCTENSION    SOUGHT 

Gov.  James  E.  Folsom.  of  Alabama,  wrote 
to  me  that  he  was  "looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  an  authority  similar  to  TVA.  if 
not  TVA, '  can  bring  to  all  of  Alabama  the 
benefits  now  enjoyed  by  that  part  of  the 
State  Ijnng  wlthm  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott,  of  North  Carolina,  wrote 
that  TVA  "has  aided  greatly  In  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  Industry"  In  hia 
State.  He  said  he  had  experienced  no  prob- 
lems in  dealing  with  TV  .A. 

Paradoxically,  the  Tennessee  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1947  memorialized  Congress 
to  reject  a  proposal  to  place  the  Cumiierland 
River  watershed  of  northern  Tennessee  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  TV  .A.  Given  as  a  rea- 
son was  the  fear  that  high  dams  on  the 
Cumberland  would  flood  farm  lands  as  had 
TV.\s  dams  on  the  Tennessee. 

TVA  Is  more  popular  viith  the  State  and 
local  governments  of  the  valley  than  with 
ita  sister  Federal  Government  agencies. 

The  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  con- 
trols navigation  on  the  Tennessee  and  also 
has  the  last  word  on  flood  control,  has  little 
love  for  TVA.  I  talked  to  a  ranking  member 
of  tho  staff  of  the  Nashville  district  engineer. 
Ee  had  no  quarrel  with  TVAs  engineering: 
tut  he  bitterly  attacked  the  principle  of 
TV.\  which  he  Interpreted  as  Government 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

There  is  no  noticeable  friction,  however. 
In  operations  of  the  two  agencies  on  the  river; 
and  TV.\  actually  does  considerable  mapping 
work  for  the  Army. 

son.   CLASH   AXISXS 

Biggest  Interurban  scrap  is  that  between 
TVA  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  TVA  farm  program  was  operatlvs 
throughout  the  valley  before  the  Soil  Con- 


servation Service  came  into  existence,  and 
now  Is  playing  dog  in  the  manger  on  the 
theory  that  Its  practice  of  dealing  through 
local  agencies  might  be  disrupted  should 
soil -conservation  specialists  set  up  offices  in 
the  counties  of  the  valley.  On  Its  part,  the 
SCS  has  grumbled  that  it  should  have  its 
agents  in  the  valley  Just  as  elsewhere  in  the 
country  despite  any  duplications  that  may 
exist  in  the  two  programs. 

Senator  Estzs  KxrAtTvzK,  a  good  friend  of 
TVA.  told  me  in  Waahington,  D.  C.  that 
both  parties  were  pretty  stubborn  about 
reaching  an  understanding. 

Only  in  Alabama  has  the  SCS  made  any 
substantial  invasion  of  the  valley.  The  10 
northern  Alabama  counties  in  the  water- 
shed are  organized  into  two  soil-conserva- 
tion districts,  and  the  SCS  agents  and  ex- 
tension agents  work  together  without  diffi- 
culty (often  in  adjoining  offices). 

Both  extension  agents  and  the  SCS  agents 
come  from  the  same  agricultural  schools, 
teach  substantially  the  same  practices.  Only 
discernible  difference  in  the  gospels  they 
preach  is  that  the  TVA  program  of  the  ex- 
tension agent  emphasizes  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizer, while  the  SCS  agents  concentrate  on 
mechanical  devices  such  as  contour  plowing. 

UD  DUPLICATEO 

By  working  arrangements  In  the  Alabama 
counties,  the  SCS  men  leave  the  TVA  demon- 
stration farmers  alone,  and  the  extension 
agent  does  not  bother  with  farms  seeking 
SCS  assistance.  In  some  rare  Instances,  how- 
ever, one  farm  operates  under  both  pro- 
grams— a  doubling  up  of  Federal  assistance. 
In  such  cases,  the  fanners  do  not  complain. 

In  fact,  the  county  agent  of  Waahington 
County  in  Virginia  was  delighted  to  hear 
from  me  of  the  Alabama  arrangement.  He 
la  going  right  after  SoU  Conservation  Service 
help  to  supplement  the  TVA  farm  program 
in  his  county. 

TVA's  forestry  theories  also  differ  from 
those  of  the  Forest  Service.  TVA  prefers  the 
demonstration  method  in  obtaining  voltm- 
tary  action  by  timber  owners  and  abhors  the 
regulatory  program  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Federal  forest-land  ownership,  however,  la 
on  such  a  small  scale  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley that  there  has  been  little  conflict. 

TVA's  task  has  been  to  reconcile  two  con- 
tending factors;  a  duty  to  represent  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  In  administering  con- 
gressional appropriations  in  one  region  so  as 
to  bring  the  greatest  possible  benefits  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  a  responsibility  to 
the  residents  of  the  region.  The  fact  that 
TVA  relationships  with  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  more  congenial  than  thoae 
with  Federal  agencies  Is  testimony  to  the 
success  of  TVA's  accomplishment,  at  least 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  residents  of  the 
valley. 

TVA— Model  rem  CVA  Plaw? 

TEN?rXSSEX  VAIXET  RESIDENTS  POCITO  NXARLT 
TTSAHZXOVS  nt  EXPRESSING  APPROV.U.  OP 
TVA'S  ACCOMPtJSHMENTS  IH  KXSTORrNG  ECON- 
OMT   OF    A2EA   DCRIWC    AJTO   ATTER    DEPRESSION 

(By* Malcolm  Bauer,  city  edltw.  the 
Oregonian) 
(This  is  the  fifteenth  of  18  articles  on  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  possible  legisla- 
tive model  for  the  proposed  Columbia  Valley 
Administration.     The    author    has   Just    re- 
from  an  Inspection  of  the  Tennessee 

There  is  no  mtiit«Mng  the  popularity  <rf 
TVA  among  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley.    Even  Dr.  Gallup  ccxildnt  miss  it. 

I  talked  to  one-himdred-and-eighty-odd 
people  m  the  valley,  excluding  those  in  "TVA. 
and  I  found  only  five  who  were  uppo—**  to 
TVA  on  any  grounds.  SoMe  ottien  proved 
noncommittal.  But  most— including  cham- 
bers of  commerce  preesidents.  bankMs.  and 
farmers— had  only  praise  for  the  Authority. 


The  dissenters  Included  twaaMMpsper  ed- 
itors, one  Georgia  housewife,  a  rsllicsd  lawyer 
and  an  Army  engineer.  All  opposed  TVA 
on  principle. 

Typical  are  these  comments  by  Guy  Smith, 
editor  of  the  Knoxvllle  Journal:  "TVA  per- 
sonnel are  missionaries  of  socialism.  "They 
have  done  a  smart  Job  of  selling  TVA  to  the 
valley." 

BSTOR  SHAXSS  VIEWS 

Roy  McDonald,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chattanooga  Free  Press,  shared  Smith's  view. 
He  contended  further  that  TVA  is  autocratic 
and  uses  "guesstimates"  In  Its  water-control 
operations.  He  illustrated  his  point  with  a 
story  of  how  his  boat  was  left  high  and  dry 
at  its  mooring  one  morning  after  TVA  engi- 
neers had  ordered  a  drop  in  the  reservoir 
level. 

Charles  H.  Smith,  division  counsel  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Co.,  told  me:  "I  am  not 
an  admirer  of  TVA.  There  are  too  many 
people  there  to  do  the  Job.  They  ride  rough- 
shod over  opposition,  using  the  power  of 
Government.  TVA  competes  unfairly  wltli 
railroads." 

"But,"  he  added.  "TVA  had  done  wonderful 
things  for  the  region,  coming  as  it  did  In 
the  depression.  It  made  Knoxvllle  pros- 
perous." 

The  critics  quoted  conceded  the  general 
poptxlarity  of  TVA  in  the  valley.  This,  they 
said,  was  the  natural  result  of  heavy  Federal 
expenditures  ("nobody  hates  Santa  Claus"). 
Administrators  of  TVA,  they  thought,  had 
tread  softly  for  fear  of  alienating  people  In 
the  Nation's  first  experiment  In  regional 
development. 

"But  watch  out  when  they  get  ready  to 
use  the  power  they  have."  was  the  warning 
of  one. 

Some  did  not  want  to  take  sides. 

POWZR  UAIf  SPEAKS 

Jo  Conn  Guild,  Jr.,  ex-presldent  of  the 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co..  which  lost  its 
long  struggle  with  TVA,  and  now  president 
of  the  Southern  Coach  Lines,  Inc.,  In  Chat- 
tanooga, had  this  to  say: 

"The  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  sold  Its 
properties  to  the  TVA  •  •  •  almost  10 
years  ago.  Previoua  to  that  time,  for  some 
a  or  6  years,  the  officials,  employees,  stock- 
holders, and  other  individuals  who  did  not 
believe  in  Government  ownership  or  opera- 
tion of  industry  by  the  Government,  did 
everything  possible  to  defeat  the  TVA  and 
discourage  its  growth  and  the  extension  of 
its  influence.  After  the  sale  of  the  Tenneaeee 
Electric  Power  Co.  properties  I  have  made  it 
an  inviolable  rule  never  to  discuss  this  proj- 
ect either  publicly  or  privately." 

But  the  great  majority  of  those  to  whom 
I  talked  responded  to  my  questions  as  though 
they  were  paid  boosters  for  TVA.  There  were 
no  factional  Unes  drawn,  as  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  on  the  issue  of  TVA.  Industrial- 
ists and  chamber  of  commerce  representa- 
tives spoke  Just  as  enthusiastically  ss  did 
farmers  and  labor  leaders. 

Here  are  some  of  their  comments: 

W.  P.  Moehlman.  president  of  the  Knox- 
vllle Chamber  of  Commerce  and  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Metal  Culvert  Co.:  TVA  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  people  and  institutions 
of  Knoxvllle  In  a  number  of  ways.  It  has 
made  available  greaUy  tBcrsased  quantities 
of  electric  po»er  at  cheaper  rates.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  great  objections  to  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the'  Tomessee  Valley  Au- 
thority so  far  as  this  ares  is  eoBcemed." 

Thomas  R.  Preston,  board  chairman  of  the 
Hamilton  National  Bank.  Chattanooga,  ex- 
president  of  American  Banlisffs  Association, 
and  one-time  director  of  TUnnassfs  Biectric 
Power  Co.:  'TVA  is  Just  what  this  etamtrf 
needed.  Private  Industry  cotild  no»  ha»e 
done  the  Job  TVA  has  done.  I  am 
Oovsminent  in  bastnass  when 
do  tlie  Job.  I  know  of  no  private 
adversely  affected  other  than  pnvaSe  , 
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Thomas  R  Cuthbert.  printer  mnd  editor  at 
the  Labor  World  newspaper.  A.  P.  of  L  .  Chat- 
tanooga: "If  aomebody  trtaa  to  take  thia  TV  A 
away  from  u«.  we  U  Just  grab  our  sbotgxins 
and  bold  "em  off.  Tbcra  arc  many  thousands 
of  Joba  here  that  would  not  hare  been  but 
for  TVA." 

W  H.  WUhlte.  roadside  grower  near  Tren- 
ton. Ga  :  "We're  Just  crazy  about  TVA.  but 
we  haven  t  got  It.  We're  got  Georgia  Power 
CO.  power,  and  it's  a  shame." 

O.  L.  Ifitcheil,  farmer.  Marshall  Cotmty. 
Ala. :  "TVA  la  the  finest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened  to  Marshall  County. " 

W.  R  (Bill)  Jones,  farmer.  Meigs  County, 
Tenn..  Hell,  the  fishln's  worth  all  TVA  has 
coat.  TVA  6ure  pulled  this  couaitry  out  of  a 
hole  - 

Mrs.  W  A.  Shadow,  fanner's  wife.  Decatur, 
Tmui.:  "TVA  has  dereloped  the  human  re- 
too.  If  It  weren't  for  the  bookmo- 
In  TVA's  early  days  we  wouldn't  hare  a 
book  In  this  county.  Those  bookmobiles  were 
tlw  origin  of  Tcnocssees  8tatc-w:de  library 
system    of   today." 

J.  D.  Huddleston.  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, Alcoa.  Tenn.:  "Alcoa  couldn't  hare  done 
what  It  did  during  the  war  or  after  without 
TVA." 

Lloyd  L  Llrely.  manager,  Alabama  Hosiery 
Mills.  Decatur.  Ala.:  Im  strung  for  TVA. 
The  Important  thing,  though,  to  lU  farm 
program;  not  the  power." 

B.  W.  McLeod.  president  Morgan  Coimty 
National  Bank,  Decatur.  Ala  :  "The  rest  of 
ttoe  country  to  not  subsidising  the  South. 
TVA  prorlded  tba  capital  with  which  we  are 
working  and  creating  a  big  return,  measurad 
«nJy  by  rtvanuaa  from  power  but  toy  a 
freatar  amount  returned  to  the  coun- 
try In  dr/ubled  Income  taxes  and  tn  general 
pr«eprrlty,  beneflu  al  which  are  reOected 
Ihout  the  Nation." 

M  Oorsllne.  eounty  agent,  Waeb« 
County.  Va,;  "TVA  haa  started  yeeet 
to  work  In  the  eommunlty.  Ideas  frrmeat. 
The  «vmn(y  to  now  seeking  a  e^/unty  recres* 
%um  aPM.  Tbe  feeling  hae  alwaye  toeen: 
'If  granddaddf  dtdn  t  6i>  It,  we  won't  do  K,' 
TVA  has  •tvtmn  us  that  things  ran  be  done." 
Miller,  editor  of  (he  Knoevllto  ffewe* 
"There  were  some  smart  slerka  and 
las'  In  th#  early  dsys  of  TVA  fhtf 
•M  fMM  MOW  Ths  News-Keiitlit.H  supported 
Wllllile  onee  and  Dewey  twice,  but  we  have 
alWMjrs  supported  TVA" 

Dawson  II  ilarrls,  president.  Hamilton  Na< 
tlonal  Bank,  Chattanoi>ga:  "I  am  against  the 
principle  of  Ooremment  In  business  But 
the  job  on  the  Tennessee  was  one  for  Oovem* 


F.  A.  WooC  prtelderit  of  the  Chattanooga 
Obamber  of  OMuneree  and  preeldent  of  • 

brklffa  and  ste«t  company  "What  we  like 
•bout  TVA  to  that  they  not  only  plan,  they 
do.  The  same  erganlMtlon  sh«>uld  have  the 
planning  rrf  a  project  as  the  dmng  TVA  Is 
ael  eeaentlally  In  ronJIIct  with  private  enter' 
pilM.  ftmtt  to  osore  in  the  nature  of  • 
pvBiM  reeotirce." 

W.  Corey  Smith,  proeecuting  attorney. 
Hamilton  County,  Tenn.:  "The  people  are 
KM  on  TVA.  Of  course,  all  of  them  aren't 
■old  on  It;  but  then  some  people  aren  t  sold 
on  Jesus  ChrUt." 

UUun.  political  editor,  Chattanooga 
"PulUlcally.  there  to  overwhelming 
opinion  in  favor  of  TVA.  All  candidates 
must  be  for  it,  because  the  people  like  It. " 

T.  L.  Howard,  nuuiager  of  the  Knoxville 
Chamber  of  (kMnmerce;  "Few  will  deny  that 
It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  valley.  I 
wouldn't  be  without  eieculc  heat." 

Harold  V.  Miller,  director  of  tiM  Tenneeaee 
•(ate  Planning  Commteeton.  Nashville: 
"There  to  no  substitute  for  the  uniAed  ap- 
pn>arh  fur  the  entire  development  of  an  area. 
The  uniAed  spprt)a<-h  oilers  the  oite  excep- 
UoD  Ui  which  the  whole  can  be  greater  Uian 
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of  lU  parts.     TVA  did  not  tell  the 

Tennessee  what  to  do.     If  It  had 

have  been  accused  of  meddling." 

Anderson,  president  of  the  Park  Na- 

nk.  Knozvllle.  and  chairman  of  the 

Utilities  Board:  "The  people  as  a 

•predate  the  great  things  that  TVA 

for  them." 

Culver,  president  of  the  Tennessee 

nk.  KnoxvlUe:  "TVA  was  not  only 

wneflt.  but  coming  as  It  did  In  the 

the  depression.  It  saved  the  region 

distress.     We  (business  interests) 

opposed  It  at  first,  but  we've  cer- 

around.     I  am  sure  TVA  pushed 

el^triflcatlon  in  this  area  much  more 

private  utilities  would  have  done." 

Johnson.  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 

,  Lssoclation.  Chattanooga:   "TVA  de- 

of  forests  will  be  a  big  thing  for 

newspaper    publishers    in    leading 

imple    supplies   of    newsprint    from 

pine  mills." 
Patten,  president.  Tennessee  Timber 
Association.  Chattanooga:  "I  would 
ovir  relations  with  the  forestry  re- 
vtoion  of  the  TVA  are  entirely  satto- 


Bir 


rwtgfs.   librarian,  Knoxvllle:    "TVA 
the  Tennessee  Valley  a  good  place 
The  fUhlng  can't  be  beat." 
1   Martin,   chairman   of   city   com- 

OuDtersvme,  Ala.:  "TVA  saved  thto 
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the  above  comments  were  obtained 

's  Mountain  City  Club,  coun- 

Portlands  Arlington  club.     I  went 

a  guest  of  States  R.  Plnley,  manager 

C^ttaDooga  elecuic  power  board.    He 

vcreioo  of  the  chanfe  In  the  sym- 

ot   the  predominantly   oonaervstive 


of  the  memben  at  thto  club  oppoeed 

ir*', '  rii.ley  said.     "Now  tbey  love 

Ike  eaet^^r  oil  to  them.    When  tbey 

d  of  It  tltey  didn  t  like  the  tact* 

didn  t  like  the  smett,  but  they've 

^•^  f<^tnc  regular  d^aee  for  a  good  many 

,  and  they  find  that  It's  been  mighty 

what  al/ed  them.     Now  t>>«y  just 

eyee  and  reach  for  aooilMr  ipoMi* 


TVA— Moaa,  ro«  CVAT 

euiocrdeTs  ofTMua  roa  xoaTHwaar  enwy 

(By  iMalaolni  Bauer,  eiiy  editor,  the 

Orefonlani 

(Thto  je  the  alsteenth  and  last  of  a  serlee 
at  artleW  ■  on  the  Tenneaace  Vslley  Autht^lty 
pOHlhle  legislative  model  for  the  propoeed 
Oolumbit  Valley  Admlnlstratton.  The  au< 
thor  hae  Juat  returned  from  an  Inspection  of 
tka  Tenieseee  Valley.) 

The  p  oblems  of  resource  dcvrlnj.nient  In 
the  rein  eaeee  Valley  differ  In  inurkru  degree 
from  tluse  of  the  Pacifio  Northweet. 

for  th  •  teasoit,  opponents  of  the  adminto- 
tratlon's  CVA  legislation  contend  accomplish- 
cf    the   Tennessee    Valley    Authority 
>  application  In  the  Columbia  Basin. 

On  th<  other  hand.  CVA  proponents  argue 
that  a  p-ogram  that  worked  well  In  depres- 
sion yeajg  lr>  the  poor  lunds  i.f  tJie  Tentiesaee 
Valley  stiould  prove  even  more  successful  on 
a  larger  icale  in  the  Northwest  and  In  the 
more  pre  iperous  days  of  1940. 

It  to  f  tting,  therefore,  as  a  conclusion  to 
thto  stud  r  of  TVA  experience  that  we  examine 
In  some  <  etall  the  differences  and  similarities 
in  the  tv  o  regluns  and  in  their  problems. 

The  C*i  lumbitt  Basin  to  much  larger  in  area 
than  the  fenneeaee  Valley — about  aix  timee 
the  latU  s  40,000-plus  square  miles.  Popu- 
lations o  the  two  regions  are,  however,  com- 
parable—slightly more  than  4.000.000  by 
latest  c4nsua  estimates  in  the  Columbia 
S.000.000    In    the    Tenueeeea 


watershed 


ctnsito 

MtX>Ut 


The  Columbia  Basin  extends  into  Canada. 
TVA  has  never  been  confronted  by  the  com- 
plications of  International  coordination. 
An  existing  United  States-Canadian  Com- 
mission has  already  dealt,  with  apparent  suc- 
cess, with  the  Skagit  project  in  the  North- 
west. 

Economies  of  the  two  regions  are  also  at 
variance.  When  TVA  was  created  In  1933.  the 
country  was  in  the  depths  of  its  worst  de- 
pression. The  Tennessee  Valley  was  especially 
hard  hit.  It  bad  had  no  part  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  I990'B.  Its  rural  and  urban 
standards  of  living  had  been  slipping  since 
the  Civil  War. 

NOtTBWlST  aOOlflKG 

The  Tennessee  region  l£  even  now  far  be- 
low the  level,  economically  speaking,  than  the 
Northwest,  which  in  the  past  few  years  has 
been  at  the  top  of  the  postwar  prosperity 
spiral  as  Judged  by  retail  sales,  production 
figures,  bank  clearing  house  totals,  and  build- 
ing permits. 

The  Pacific  Northwest,  too.  has  reached  a 
stage  of  resource  development  far  ahead  of 
that  which  existed  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
at  TVA's  beginning  16  years  ago.  HoweTer, 
the  Tennessee  River,  under  the  accelerated 
program  of  TVA,  to  now  at  a  point  where. 
In  proportion  to  Its  total  potentialities.  It  to 
much  more  under  harness  than  to  the  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  example,  flood  control  on  the  Tennes- 
see Is  almost  complete.  Just  the  addition 
of  levees  at  Chattanooga  will  make  the  Ten- 
nessee shorelands  safe  against  floods  even 
half  again  as  great  as  the  greatest  flood  of 
record  on  the  river. 

Farmers  and  home  owners  who  lived  along 
the  Columbia  In  May  and  June  of  lan  year 
and  along  the  Willamette  almoat  any  winter 
know  how  remote  to  euch  control  In  the 
Nortbweet  WaUr-storage  facilitlen  propoaiKl 
in  the  Cca'pe  of  Bsglneers'  er>mprehen»tve  30t 
Bept/rt.  when  approved  and  eonetrticted,  will 
reduce  from  10  3  f««t  to  34 J  feet  the  Van' 
eoiteer,  Wash  ,  crest  of  a  Aood  of  the  prr/por- 
tlone  of  that  of  1M«, 

Dams  to  be  comptotad  tn  the  nett  few 
years,  however,  are  multipurpose  prejecta 
for  power  produetlf>n,  irrliration,  navigation, 
as  well  as  flo'd  eMtfel.  and  have  relatively 
insltrniilcani  stawfi  ta p— itiae.  Thue.  un- 
der preeent  plans,  the  N'M-thweet  will  have 
to  wait  for  a  long  time  for  flood  control  of 
the  eaectivcneae  oov  availaMe  oo  tha 
Tennessee, 

A  flood  on  the  Tenneeaee.  of  eourse,  to  a 
relettvsly  small  matter  compared  to  (he  Co- 
iumbia  torrents.  The  Teoneseee  •  high  stage 
at  Muscto  diMiato  to  470.000  ruble  feet  per 
seoond,  not  much  mors  than  a  third  of  the 
(leak  disehatit  e(  lJ40,00t  euMa  feet  per 
•eootid  at  The  Dallaa  tn  the  raaord  ItM  flcod. 

WATM  TtAfTte  VARtta 

Conetnietlon  of  the  Tctines»ee'i  naviga- 
tion channel  to  eoniplete  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  KnoxvlUe,  MO  miles  upstream. 
Upon  completion  of  the  engineers'  30e  Re- 
port program,  years  hence,  the  Columbia 
channel  will  extend  only  495  miles  inland 
from  the  ocean.  However,  there  are  now  a 
total  of  740  navigable  miles  on  the  Colum- 
bia and  Its  tributaries,  and  water  tralBc  on 
the  system  to  heavier  than  on  the  Tenneesee, 

The  Columbia,  Willamette,  and  their  trib- 
utaries carried  1.403,(J52.1S5  tcn-mlles  cf  car- 
go in  194C,  mure  than  three  time  the  434.103,- 
757  ton -miles  recorded  on  the  Tennessee  in 
1948.  There  are  many  more  miles  of  unde- 
veloped waterway  in  the  Northweet  than  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

TVA  has  attained  almost  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  power  resources  cf  the  Ten- 
neasee.  TVA  now  contxuls  generating  facUl- 
ties  rated  at  about  2.600.000  kiluwatu^.  Au- 
thorized for  installatlou  in  dama  aiready 
built  to  a  capacity  of  360.000  kilowatts. 
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TVA  will  also  get  an  additional  441.000  kil- 
owatts from  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Ctmiber- 
land  River  dams  now  building  and  375.000 
kilowatts  from  the  projected  Johnaonvllle 
steam  plant.  There  Is  room  for  generators 
of  a  capacity  of  400.000  kilowatts  in  TVA 
dams,  bringing  the  TVA  power -producUon 
total  to  4.166.000  kilowatts. 

TVA  engineers  think  there  are  no  more 
than  l.oao.OOO  kilowatts  available  in  poten- 
tial hydro  development  sites  on  txjth  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland. 

The  Columbia  is  now  far  behind  the  TVA 
stage  of  power  development,  but  iu  potenti- 
alities are  infinitely  greater.  BonneviUe  and 
Grand  Coulee  have  a  rated  capacity  of  1,600.- 
000  kilowatts.  McNary  Dam.  now  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  construction  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, will  have  an  ultimate  InstaUed  ca- 
pacity of  980,000  kilowatts.  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  will  be  even  larger  In  power  potential: 
1.536.000  kilowatts. 

The  four  dams  projected  on  the  lower 
Snake  River  will  have  a  capacity  of  1.255.000 
kilowatts:  Detroit  and  Big  Cliff  Dams,  116.- 
000  kilowatts.  This  makes  a  total  of  nearly 
4.000.000  kUowatta  in  engineer  projecu  alone 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

1970   GOAL   BICB 

In  addition,  the  engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  Bonneville  Power  Adminto- 
tration  are  seeking  approval  of  a  vast  pro- 
gram that  will  bring  Pacific  Northwest  fed- 
erally financed  power  production  to  about 
12,000,000  kilowatts  by  1970.  That  potential 
to  more  than  twice  the  best  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  can  hope  for,  but  Ife  a  long 
way  in  the  future. 

The  Job  of  transmission  of  power  to  con- 
•ittMn  in  rural  regions  to  only  about  60 
peraent  flntohed  in  the  Tenneeeee  VaUey. 
There  to  little  left  to  he  dona  m  thto  raptril 
tn  the  Factfle  Northweat,  where  abottt  M 
percent  of  the  farm*  ere  electrified. 

The  pnoctplee  of  TVA'e  farm  program  are 
appll«abl«  tfl  the  Northweet,  according  to  F 
L.  Ballard,  associate  dtreator  of  aooperative 
eatenetun  worn  at  Oregon  futa  Collage,  Me 
irrota  bm; 

"The  theory  tindeflytng  the  project  (the 
TVA  ferm  program)  appliee  sotmdtf  to  our 
aoodHioM.  partieularly  thoae  esMttng  west 
•r  fbe  Oaaaada  Mounuins ' 

The  condlttOM  Of  which  he  wrltee  In. 
etude  lack  of  piMiphatee  tn  the  soil  Pro- 
duction, inreetlgation,  and  distribution  of 
phosphate  fertltiaers  to  a  msJ'Tf  adjunct  of 
the  TVA  farm  program.  The  Faclflc  North- 
west has  great  oppnrtunltlee  tn  this  field, 
having  at  hand  7»  percent  of  the  United 
•tales  supplies  of  phoephata  orM- 

The  Northwest,  like  TenoMMa.  therefore, 
to  important  as  a  »owf  of  munitions.  In 
the  laet  war  TVA  prodtiead  more  than  half 
the  Nstlon'i  elemental  phoepbortM  for  uae  in 
munitions  from  ore  reprweBttng  about  1 
percent  of  the  Nation's  phoiplMte  aupply. 

The  two  regions  are  similar  in  a  kindred 
matter.  Bach  hae  an  Immense  atomlc-energy 
plant  which  calU  upon  the  Government-built 
power  projecu  for  untold  amounw  of  energy. 

nUUGATTOM    COMSIOCaSD 

There  are  broad  fields  of  activity,  however. 
In  *hich  TVA  experience  can  be  of  little 
direct  guidance  to  development  in  the  North- 
west. A  major  factor  in  the  Columbia  Ba- 
sin, for  example.  Is  irrigation.  There  to  no 
such  need  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Drafted 
CVA  legislation,  therefore,  contains  special 
provisions  designed  to  safeguard  water  rights 
as  they  exist  under  State  laws. 

Priority  of  water  use  Is  also  altered  by  re- 
quirements In  the  Northwest.  Under  TVA, 
flood  control  and  navigation  get  first  call  in 
the  water-control  program.  In  the  latest 
draft  of  the  administration's  CVA  bill  pref- 
erence for  water  use  reads:  Domestic,  irriga- 
tion, mining.  Industrial,  and  atomic  energy. 


in  that  order.    Flood  control,  navigation,  and 
power  production  come  after. 

TVA  Director  James  P.  Pope,  one-time 
Senator  from  Idaho,  which  State  has  a  num- 
ber of  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects, 
told  me  in  KnoxvlUe: 

"There  to  not  the  slightest  doubt  In  the 
world  that  a  valley  authcffity  can  handle 
irrigation  Just  as  well  as  it  bandies  all  fiwc- 
Uons  of  TVA." 

Stream-pollution  control  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  There  is  no 
comparable  coordination  of  stream  purifica- 
tion in  the  Northwest. 

Fish  and  wildlife  have  increased  in  the 
development  of  the  Tennessee.  The  fish 
there,  however,  differ  from  those  of  the 
Northwest.  They  do  not  have  to  swim  up- 
stream to  spawn,  and  their  flesh  to  much 
softer  than  the  fighting  game  fish  of  the 
Northwest. 

Both  commercial  and  sports  fishermen, 
who  are  seeking  to  safeguard  the  Pacific 
Northwest  s  fish  life  in  development  of  the 
region's  resources,  look  with  scorn  on  the 
bass,  crappie.  and  buffalo  fish  that  so  delight 
fishermen  along  the  10.000  miles  of  shore - 
land  on  TVA's  slack-water  lakes. 

OTHZX    PEOBLEICS    JUtlSZ 

Nor  does  TVA  have  the  problems  of  graz- 
ing lands  and  Indian  lands.  Its  forestry 
program  to  on  a  small  scale  and  consists  of 
voluntary  arrangements  with  private  timber 
owners  rather  than  acttial  administration 
of  publicly  owned  tlmberlands.  Its  devel- 
opment of  mining  resources  has  also  been 
on  a  scale  mtich  smaller  than  to  possible  in 
the  Northweet,  where  Ilea  a  stxable  portion 
of  the  Nation's  undeveloped  mineral  wealth. 
Scope  of  the  propoeed  CVA  legtolatlon  in 
euch  ftelda  ae  thoee  maatiodid  hi  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  to  not  pet  known.  It  to 
aonsidered  prohaMa,  Bowavar,  by  aome  of 
thoM  famUtar  with  tha  drafting  of  the  CVA 
bUl  that  CVA  wiU  not  have  direct  admin- 
totratlve  reepoodMUtlai  IB  I«s4  ■■nafc 
mant,  foreatrr,  mtntag,  aatf  ocBar  muntim 
not  dlracttf  mated  <•  «ha  rtvar. 

CVA  i»af.  Bowevcr.  have  authortty  for 
liiiiplMj  coordinatioB  at  aatlfttiac  that  will 
toe  a*«*«totered.  a«  oaw,  By  agwclw  of  the 
Dspartmenu  of  Istarior  and  Agriculture. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed me  thto  far  that  the  esperlaoaM  of 
TVA.  although  in  many  caeee  not  diraetly 
applicable  to  the  Columbia  Baain,  do  have 
pertiaaaaa  io  a  study  of  propoeato  for  a  CVA 
Juet  bow  ameh  theee  rapertencaa  should  gov. 
em  the  choice  for  or  againet  a  CVA  I  must 
leave  to  the  reader. 

It  to  entirely  poeslbU  for  one  with  a  blffB 
opinion  of  TVA  to  have  quite  contrary  vlawa 
of  CVA.  Representative  Lowtti.  Rtockman. 
for  asample.  vtoitad  the  Tennaaaee  Valley  a 
few  years  ago.  and  ha  told  me  la  Washington 
laet  month  that  ha  tbotigbt  TVA  "nhe  great- 
est thing  ever  dona  for  the  Soutb."  Me 
wui,  however,  probably  oppoee  legtolatioo 
for  a  CVA. 

STocKMAif'a  frtond.  ienator  Eeraa  Kc- 
F*rvni.  of  Tenneeaee.  acknowledges  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  Columbia  and  the  Teones- 
eee: but  he  expreeaed  to  me  the  view  that 
what  was  good  for  the  Tenneaeee  Valley  at 
Its  lowest  ebb  should  be  even  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  rich  lands  of  the  Northwest.  He 
will  be  a  sponsor  of  CVA  legtolatlon  In  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  leave  It  to  TVA  Chairman  Gordon 
R.  Clapp  to  close  these  articles.  Said  he: 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  beUeve  an 
Intelligent  adaptation  of  the  TVA  Idea — an 
autonomous  agency  with  a  clear  assignment 
fixed  upon  it.  an  agency  decentralized  into 
the  region  and  committed  to  real  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  agencies — would  wcwk 
successfully  In  any  great  river  valley  of  thto 
country. 

"But.  if  the  TVA  way  to  the  road  to  heaven. 
It  to  not  the  only  road." 


Javenilc  Delinqnent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


or  mw  Tc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me.  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  'Juvenile  DeUn- 
quent."  written  by  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
Hyman  Barshay,  Esq.,  who  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  criminal  bar  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  a  former  assistant 
district  attorney  in  Kings  County  who 
served  with  great  distinction  from  1929 
to  1940. 

Mr.  Barshay  taught  law  at  the  Police 
Academy  of  the  city  of  New  York  from 
1932  to  1934  and  was  an  instructor  In 
criminal  law  at  the  Brookl3m  Law  School 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  beheve  that  the  problem  which  Mr. 
Barshay  discusses  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues,  to  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies, and  the  great  institutions  which  are 
compelled  to  cope  with  the  situation  he 
so  ably  treats. 

Mr  Barshay*!  article  reads  as  follows: 
juvamia  BBLXHdcawr 
(By  Byman  Barshay) 

The  volee  la  alM,  MM  tka  faofue  Is  tlMC 

^  ^   «w^   ^^k^M^^^^A     ^difttfeM0#flBflhA#^tf4f  ^hAAftA^     "bBMH^^ 

of  the  aaeaeeo,  mMorwrnasety  aaaiaa,  |w»w» 
ntia  dMa^tteot."  1  shall  let  the  aaetieed 
apeak  for  Masetf ; 

"I  am  the  eompoetta  Jtivenile  delinqtient: 
the  boy  and  the  fin,  IIM  slitM  aatf  «Ba  Mo- 
leeeent,  the  Ma«k  aad  fM  wMM,  *•  Oferts« 
tlaa  and  the  Mebww  I  am  a  MViMSS  «t  a 
eroas  section  af  AsMrice;  1  am  tM  SMi  oT  the 
poor  aad  tlM  daughter  of  tha  neh.  and  I  am 
the  offflprtng  of  the  mlddla  Hdss  I  am  tha 
•neak  thief,  the  thrill  iiijlin  ftrl.  the  elay- 
out.  I  am  the  bigot  and  the  deaeeratar  at 
ehtirehea  and  umptee  I  am  the  puree 
enatcher  and  the  ■tHB«a>lla  thief,  the  dla^ 
obedient  pupil,  and  MM  Iwefeey'  pUyer. 

"My  middle  name  to  antl.'  I  aai  aatleoelal, 
antllaw.  and  antirellglon.  I  teem  to  be  antl- 
everything.  My  hero  to  the  gangster,  aad  my 
heroine  the  wise-eraeklng  gianoiotl. 

"X  live  in  alums.  I  see  no  trees.  My  room 
was  intended  for  oae,  but  It  to  oaeupiad  by 
four.  It  mitters  not  u  X  coom  home  late 
or  not  at  aU.  My  Mg  brother  is  out  with 
the  boya,  and  my  big  eleter  with  the  gtrU. 
My  parenu  are  too  buey  to>  obaarve  me.  too 
Indifferent  to  correct  me,  and  too  dtotnter- 
eeted  lo  guide  me.  I  get  litUe  sympathy  and 
ieea  understanding.  X  rtin  out  of  the  bcttoa 
ae  fast  as  I  can. 

T  cannot  dtotlnguUh  right  from  wrong. 
There  are  none  to  aet  an  example.  Doing 
the  wrong  thing  to  often  a  temptation  and 
always  an  adventure.  I  account  to  no  one 
for  time  spent,  things  done,  or  left  tmdone. 
"School  to  a  burden,  and  books  merrty  take 
up  space.  I  show  little  respect  for  my 
teacher,  and  less  for  my  claesmatea.  My 
claaaroom  to  overcrowded,  and  my  elaaamatea 
underfed.  My  teacher  to  too  overworked  to 
be  concerned  with  my  individual  iwoblema. 
"The  schoolyard  to  dark  at  night.  The 
street  comer,  the  poolroom,  and  the  cellar 
club,  became  my  fcang-out.  The  community 
furnished  nothing  better.  If  anything  at  all. 
"The  church  or  temple  to  Just  another 
building  in  the  neighborhood.  The  sfrtrit 
within  It  missed  me  completely  It  has  been 
years  since  I  have  seen  the  inside  of  It. 
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and  bcwildcTMl:  I  need  help 


"I  am  fulity  of  all  these  cturges.  but  the 
guilt  to  no«  mlB*  alone.  I  don't  want  to  paaa 
tbe  buck,  but  you  must  share  my  guilt. 
Too.  tMclcctrul  parent,  orerwcrkcd  teacher. 
MMih  bift  brother.  Indifferent  Mff  tlJttcr, 
•pathetic  coauannity— all  of  you — are  more 

tOMMM  tlMUl  I. 

"Reform  Khool  or  Jsll  to  not  the  answer. 
5endlnf  me  th«r«  will  rid  you  of  me  for  only 
a  while.  I  may  even  emerf*  woree  than  when 
I  enterad.    Mcltbtr  you  nor  I  wUl  gain  by  It. 

"When  the  enemy  from  without  struck  at 

irl  Harbor  you  united  with  ttfhtnint; 
■peed  The  manpower  ot  the  Nstlon  wa« 
A  nation  at  paaca  waa  trans- 
oeOTnltht  to  a  nation  at  war.  Tou 
blUkNM  for  arma.  ships,  planaa.  am- 
muottlon.  and  matarUl.  That  eoaay  was 
UqtUdatad. 

"I.  juvenile  delinquent,  am  your  enemy 
from  within.  It  Is  I  who  weakens  the 
ilwAitlnn  of  the  community  upon  which 
f««r  ctty.  Slate,  and  Nation  are  built.  It  U 
at  no  use  to  conquer  the  enemies  from 
without,  and  be  conquered  by  th«  enemies 
within.  Spare  me  the  future  of  a  gangster 
A  delinquent  child  U  the  furerunner  of  a 
racketeer.  It  has  been  wisely  said,  'a  Journey 
at  a  thousand  miles  to  be^n  by  a  single 
step.'  Prevent  ma  from  taking  that  first 
step. 

*^ou  hare  talked  a  lot  about  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. You  have  done  very  little.  It  Is 
too  Isle  for  theorizing.     Lets  get   to   work. 

"Kllmlziata  tha  sloaa  In  every  section  of 
your  community  Make  my  house  a  home. 
Let  me  know  the  beattty  of  a  tree,  the  fra- 
grance of  •  dower. 

"Priest,  rabbi,  and  minister,  teach  me  toler- 
ance of  my  neighbor,  and  respect  for  his 
3n.  Show  ma  the  beauty  of  all  religion, 
my  mind  of  prejudice,  be  It  racial  or 
odor. 

"Teacher,  make  my  problem  your  concern. 
Share  my  thoughta;  correct  my  views. 

"Community,  give  me  an  Intereat  In  life, 
and  make  me  a  «iseful  citizen. 

"Olve  me  a  youth  center,  a  here  I  can  relax 
and  play;  where  I  can  rest  and  read.  Where 
I  can  swim  and  box.  Where  I  can  wrestle 
and  dance,  or  just  look  on. 

"Bring  there,  men  and  vonen.  authors  and 
painters,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  others,  who 
will  serve  me  as  an  Inspiration,  and  whose 
work  I  can  try  to  emtilate. 

"When  I'm  wrong,  don't  mollycoddle  me 
Doo't  spare  the  rod.     Oiscipiine  Is  good  for 
me.     111  thank  you  for  It  In  later  life.     It  u 
easier  to  build  a  man  than  to  reform  a  boy. 

"Psrenu— It  Is  better  for  you  to  t>egln  while 
I  am  In  the  high  chair,  than  for  me  to  end 
up  In  the  electric  chair." 


Victor  and  Walter  Reutiicr 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


IN 

Dt  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSSNTATIVES 

Thursday.  Maw  26,  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr. 
R^BACTl  in  voicing  my  Indignation  and 
horror  at  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Victor  Reuther  3  nishts  ago.  Victor. 
and  his  brother  Walter  Reuther.  both  of 
whom  h.u\c  now  been  llie  subjects  of  such 
are  two  of  the  flneat  labor 


lenden  In  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
proud  to  count  them  as  close  personal 
frlendj .  They  know  how  to  fight  totali- 
tarlanj  of  all  descriptions,  whether  Fas- 
cists of  Communl.sts. 

dastardly  attempts  to  kill  two 

Inest  citizens  of  our  great  country 

thoroughly  inve.^tigated.    If  such 

attempts  remain  un.M>lvfd 

of  good  Americanism  will  be  en- 

to  make  other  attempts. 

implications  may  likely 

in  tbit  attempts   to  kill  the 

brothert. 

the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 

the  FBI  will  take  an  active  role 

case  and  that  the  Attorney  Oen- 

.soon  make  such  an  an^ounce- 

It  is  high  lime  the  abilities  of  our 

agents  are  put  on  these  cases. 
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H«fl.  (fswaM  Ryan,  Member  of  die  Cvil 
Aerooautks  Board 
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Mr.  IlINSHAW.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
5  Mr.   Oswald  Ryan  was  sworn  in  for  a 
third  ierm   as   a  member  of   the  Civil 
,<?  Board.     Of  the  original  five 
of  the  Board  appointed  pursu- 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 
Ryan  is  now  the  only  one  still  re- 
niqg  on  the  Board,  having  partici- 
its  formation  and  in  the  formu- 
}f  its  policies  through  the  past  11 
His  words  are  words  of  experi- 
1  id  wisdom  achieved  through  serv- 
Tinl  Aeronautics  and  to  his  Gov- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ryan  made 
occasion  of  his  being  sworn  in  for 
thii-d  term  as  a  member  of  the  Civil 
ics  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
1949.     Mr.  Ryan  said: 

be  without  any  senslbUlties  Ln- 
murning  If  I  did  rot  feel  a  deep 
appreciation  toward  you  who  have 
•vldcnckd  your  friendship  and  good  will  by 
oooalng  here.  AU  of  you  honor  me  by  your 
and  I  am  gratefxU. 
1  years  of  this  Board's  life  have  been 
sn|l  Interesting  years.  While  that  ex- 
has  at  times  fallen  short  of  being 
pleasant  snd  at  times  I  may  have 
whether  the  principal  compensa- 
publlc  service  were  not  criticism 
en  ml&repreeentatlon,  there  have 
less  been  tome  enduring  satlsfac- 
The  friendship  and  good  wUl  which 
^aled  here  today  must  be  numbered 
nem. 
]fhars  of  service  on  thla  Board  have 
fti  :1  juul  Interestmg  years.  In  the  first 
the  subject  with  which  we  have  dealt 
a  creative  aspect.  Years  ago  Chief 
Stephens  and  I  sat  In  a  Harvard 
■  where  Prof.  Bruce  Wyman  lui- 
to  teach  us  the  law  of  public  utUities. 
wl  I  recall.  Ui.  Justice,  that  he  upened 
urse  by  describing  public  utUity  law 
glory  d  the  Imperfect.     Thla     was 


woild 
Uls 


Bruce  Wyman's  way  of  saying  that  public 
utility  law  was  In  an  early  stsge  of  develop- 
ment and  that  In  dealing  with  thla  branch 
of  the  law  one  was  dealing  with  a  creative 
(unction. 

Now.  I  think  that  Professor  Wymans  de- 
scription can  be  approprUtety  applied  to  the 
regulatory  task  on  which  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  been  engaged  in  the 
past  11  years.  At  the  time  Wils  Board 
took  over  the  control  of  American  civil  avia- 
tion there  had  been  practically  no  sub- 
stantive development  of  regulatory  law  and 
policy  In  this  Oeld.  and  the  Board  was  con- 
fronted with  the  task  of  developing  a  body 
of  regulatory  law  and  policy  to  meet  the 
needs  of  civil  aviation.  And  etnce  the 
technlqties'  and  e<jncepts  of  public  relations 
In  other  fields  of  public-utility  enterprise 
were  frequently  found  to  be  Inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  a  dynamic  aviation  develop- 
ment, the  ta.«k  bef'.^re  us  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity for  some  creative  effort. 

The  work  of  the  Board  has  had  other  In- 
teresting aspecU.  Unlike  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  similar  regulatory  bodies, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  sits  with  the 
map  of  the  world  before  It:  It  regulates 
American  air-line  operations  not  only  In 
every  American  State  and  Territory  but  In 
the  major  countries  of  every  continent  of 
the  world,  save  only  Russia  and  the  satellite 
states.  Now  since  the  world  long  ago  ac- 
cepted the  doctrine  of  the  national  sover- 
elgnty  of  the  air  as  a  basic  principle  of  Inter- 
national air  law.  the  extension  of  American 
air  lines  Into  foreign  countries  raised  Impor- 
tant problems  of  both  isw  and  policy  In  the 
international  field.  The  solution  of  those 
problems  did  not  lie  within  the  power  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  one  nation:  the  prob- 
lems called  for  cooperative  International  ac- 
tion. They  made  necessary  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  and  agreements  between  this  Na- 
tion and  many  other  nations  of  the  world. 
So  the  Secretary  of  State  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  one  or  more  members  of  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  upon  the  United 
States  delegations  that  were  charged  with  the 
diplomatic  task  of  negotiating  the  necessary 
International  air  treaties  and  agreements. 
Thus  the  members  of  this  Board  found  them- 
selves engaged  in  diplomatic  as  well  aa  regu- 
latory and  developmental  functions  and 
through  the  years  the  members  have  played 
a  major  part  in  the  development  of  the  only 
body  of  international  regulatory  law  which 
now  exists  for  the  control  of  international 
air  transportation. 

Now  these  are  some  of  the  tasks  that  have 
made  memt>ershlp  on  this  Board  an  inter- 
esting and  satisfying  experience.  But  I  think, 
my  frieiuis.  that  the  most  enauring  satis- 
faction of  all  has  been  the  consclotisness, 
ever  present  in  our  minds,  of  the  deep  sig- 
nificance of  our  subject  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  The  airplane  has  become  the 
greatest  medium  of  man's  dominion  on  this 
earth,  and  it  Is  having  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  lives  of  all  peoples  everywhere. 

I  am  not  thinking  of  the  airplane  as  an 
Instrument  of  war  for  dealing  death  and  de- 
struction among  men.  I  am  thlnkir.g  ot  it 
»m  a  beneficent  messenger  of  commerce  and 
good  will:  aiding  in  tiie  develop: ment  of  the 
natural  resources  of  distant  lands:  fostering 
the  exchange  among  free  peciples  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  toU;  and.  more  important  than 
all  else,  promoting  world  travel  and  the  ex- 
change of  Ideas  among  peoples,  thus  paving 
the  way  to  a  better  understanding  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  That  Is  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  airplane,  and  I  submit  to  ycu 
that  no  contrlbuuon  it  will  be  able  to  make 
to  human  welfare  will  be  half  so  impottant 
as  that  which  seeks  to  safeguard  mankind 
•gainst  the  tragedy  of  a  future  war. 
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HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  wrw  TOBK 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  recommendations 
made  by  the  devoted  and  hardworking 
men  who  comprised  the  unusually  able 
membership  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
had  to  do  with  the  reorganlzalton  of  the 
Military  Establishment.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  adoption  of  this  proposal 
alone  would  result  in  an  annual  budg- 
etary saving  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars.  The  other  body  yesterday  passed 
legislation  intended  to  make  possible 
many  of  the  reforms  suggested  by  the 
Commission. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  accompanying 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post,  it  is 
essential  that  early  opportunity  t>e 
afforded  the  House  for  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  bill,  with  com- 
plete freedom  for  both  proponents  and 
opponents  to  be  heard. 

Many  of  the  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommendations, perhaps  20  percent,  can 
be  effected  through  administrative  ac- 
tion without  any  legislation  whatever. 
There  should  be  no  delay  In  bringing 
this  about.  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  President  to  divert  from  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  heads  of  executive 
departments  some  of  the  whip-cracking 
in  which  he  has  recently  engaged  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

As  to  those  recommendations  which 
require  legislation,  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  more  than  mere  lip  service 
will  be  paid  to  the  devoted  work  and  ex- 
cellent recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mission. Their  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  can  be  largely 
nullified  and  their  devoted  purposes 
frustrated  if  the  only  recommendations 
submitted  to  us  for  legislative  action  are 
those  calling  for  increases  in  salary  and 
personnel  and  involving  added  expendi- 
tures, and  we  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  passing  on  the  large  number  of  excel- 
lent proposals  for  consolidating  depart- 
ments, eliminating  unnecessary  Federal 
employees,  and  decreasing  the  cost  of  our 
sprawling  bureaucracy. 

Besides  the  Military  Establishment, 
there  is  a  most  urgent  need  for  long 
overdue  reforms  in  the  Post  OfDce  De- 
partment and  in  the  matter  of  procure- 
ment of  Federal  supplies.  In  these  cate- 
gories alone,  immense  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers can  be  brought  about,  always,  of 
course,  assuming  that  the  enactment  of 
appropriate  legislation  will  be  accom- 
panied by  competent  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  those  laws,  without 
which  any  reforms  can  be  set  at  naught, 
and  all  efforts  for  economies  rendered 
fruitless. 

The  country  is  aroused,  and  justifiably 
■0.  over  the  need  for  action.  Every  day's 
delay  is  costly.  We  should  act.  and  act 
now. 


HALTWAT    POWZXS 

Unlike  the  Senate,  which  has  been  ener- 
getically debating  the  broadening  of  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  House 
BO  far  has  scheduled  no  hearings  on  the  bUl. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  can- 
not be  accused  of  dawdling,  tar  it  has  been 
busy  with  many  other  Itetns  of  mUltary  leg- 
lalatlon.  Nevertheless.  If  there  is  to  be  House 
action  this  session,  the  committee  will  have 
to  move  promptly  because  of  the  legislative 
Jam  that  Inevitably  bottles  up  Congress  prior 
to  adjournment. 

We  believe  that  the  bill,  which  embodlae 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  respecting  the  definition  of  de- 
fenae  authority,  is  a  necessary  measure  that 
otigbt  to  pass.  Indeed,  we  should  like  to  see 
even  more  extensive  changes,  such  as  the 
substitution  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense for  the  present  service  secretaries  and 
the  creation  of  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  Instead 
of  merely  a  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  as 
Ii<r.  Forrestal  himself  advocated  shortly  be- 
fore his  resignation.  Nevertheless  the 
strengthened  and  decisive  authority  which 
the  present  measure  wotild  give  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  an  Important  step  forward. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  sincere  reserva- 
tions on  such  a  centralization  of  authority, 
and  the  holders  of  these  views  deserve  to  be 
heard.  What  Is  essential  Is  that  the  bill 
emerge  from  the  coaunittee  in  time  to  permit 
full  debate  on  the  Root  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  definite  decision  on  which  de- 
fense planning  depends. 


National  Military  Establishment 
tin  mi]!k>ns of  dollarf ] 


Federal  Spendiii{  Facts — Proposed  1950 
Oudayt  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  statement  that 
was  issued  by  the  Council  of  State  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  This  is  a  very  reveal- 
ing statement,  and  it  supports  my  con- 
tention that  the  military  authorization 
that  was  recently  passed  by  Congress  can 
be  reduced  substantially.  During  the 
debate  on  the  ECA  appropriation  I 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  cutting  our 
tax  bill  by  the  substantial  amount  of 
seven  to  eight  billion  dollars.  I  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  these  savings  can 
be  made  on  the  appropriations  for  the 
foreign-aid  program  and  en  appropria- 
tions for  the  military. 

Fedcxai.  Sfknsikg  Facts 
fxoposxd  1950  otttlats  rox  national  detcnss 

To  maintain  the  Natlcmal  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  next  year — 
the  fifth  year  of  peace  after  World  War  n — 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  approved 
cash  appropriations  and  contract  authoriza- 
tions amounting  to  $15,809,000,000.  H.  R. 
4146.  the  House-approved  National  Military 
Establishment  appropriation  bill,  now  awalta 
Senate  action. 

The  following  break-down  shows  what  each 
of  the  armed  serrioes  would  receive  under 
H.  R.  414«  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  as  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  granted  by  Congrese 
last  year  for  the  ctirrent  Itecal  year  1949; 
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>  Army  appropristkWM  for  1949  iticlud*  1,734.4  mQUoQ 
dolkn  tot  snpport  of  the  Air  Force.  In  rwilitr.  there- 
iatc.  flMh  spf)ronriatfc>n5  for  the  .Army  werp  tncrmasd 
aaUk  million  d(>lbn>  insiead  of  drcresspd  l,£ri.)«  rnilUoa 
doflars,  and  .Air  Force  appropriations  were  inm 
l,5»t.7  million  dollars  instMd  of  ZJ».l  million  doUars. 

Large  sums  wanted  for  procurement  and 
construction 


Of  the  proposed  $4,670,000,000  net  Incri 
In  cash  appropriations  and  contract  authori- 
zations combined.  $4.110,jO0.O0O  represent  net 
increases  In  procurement  and  construction 
for  the  three  services.  The  major  items  are 
as  follows: 

Cash  appropriations  for  Army  ordnance 
have    been    Increased    from    $610,000,000    in 

1949  to  $730,000,000  for  1950.  Navy  ship 
construction  has  been  upped  from  $56,800,- 
000  to  $168,000,000.  For  Navy  aircraft  pro- 
curement the  House  has  allowed  $523,100,000 
In  cash  appropriations  and  $676,500,000  In 
contract  authority,  aa  against  nothing  for 
1949.    Aircraft  outlays  for  the  Air  Force  for 

1950  Include  $1,100,000,000  In  cash  apiJro- 
prlatlons  and  $1,992,800,000  In  contract  au- 
thorizations. 

How  much  is  $15,900,000,000? 

In  World  War  I,  the  two  big  spending 
years  were  1918  and  1919.  In  those  2  years 
combined  the  United  States  expended  a  total 
of  $17,160,000,000  on  Its  armed  forces — orUy 
a  bUllon  and  a  quarter  dollju*  more  than 
the  $15,909,000,000  wanted  to  maintain  otir 
armed  forces  In  1950.  the  fifth  peacetime  year 
after  VJ-day. 

This  figure  of  $15,909,000,000  exceeds  the 
total  estimated  amount  of  taxes  collected 
this  year  for  the  support  of  all  otir  State  gov- 
ernments, all  our  county  governments,  all  our 
municipalities,  and  all  our  public-school 
systems  combined. 

The  $15,900,000,000  U  more  than  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  all  purposes  in  the  first  110  years  of 
its  existence,  from  1789  through  1898 — in- 
cluding the  financing  of  three  major  wars. 
Fifteen  billion  nin^  hundred  million  dollar$ 
not  the  v/fiole  story 

National  defense  today  Includes,  for  the 
United  States  at  least,  much  more  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  Nauonal  Military  Es- 
tablishment. It  Includes  our  participation 
In  the  Atlantic  Pact,  which  Involves  cash 
appropriations  of  $1,130.00M>0  and  contri- 
butions of  surplus  war  materials  toward  the 
arming  of  friendly  North  Atlantic  nations — 
all  subject  to  congressional  approval.  What 
the  AUantlc  Pact  will  coat  us  in  subsequent 
years  has  not  yet  been  disclosed. 
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Tt^n  Utert  arc  the  forctgn-Ald  profnima — 
Bct->nomic  CoopatmUoa  AdMlBlclraUoo 
(M.iae.oO0,0Q0>.>  OowniMnt  ADd  ralM  In 
occupied  arcAS  tl.OOO  000  OOOi .  and  other 
fOrelcn  aM  totaling  «3aojOOO.OOO— a  grand 
total  at  »S.6I8.000jOOO  of  approprUUona  for 
IMO.  The  primary  pmpoia  o(  all  these  pro- 
graoM.  according  to  tbate^  aponaortag  af;encies. 
U  aaUonal  defense,  although  humanitarian 
and  economic  ohJacUvea  alao  hava  a  place 
tn  the  picture  here. 

Turing  all  these  outlavs  together.  «e  find 
that  It  Is  proposed  to  approprlaU  an  over- 
aU  total  of  133.507 J0OO.O0O  for  the  broad  p\ir- 
of  natlooal  Mcurtty  for  the  ftocal  jear 
Thlm  la  more  than  10  percent  of  the 


Dr.  Hours€  suffesta  «  blueprint 

Oovamment  expenditures  of  this  stae  nat- 
urally hare  serious  implications  for  the 
Mttonal  economy  as  a  vbole.  These  vere 
•dmlrmbly  revleWed  recently  by  Dr.  Edwin 
O.  Nourae.  Chairman  of  the  Councii  of  Eco- 
Boaale  Advisors  to  the  President. 

Pointing  out  that  some  people  contend 
that  a  mlUtary  budcM  cl  •15jBO0jOOO.ooc 
provides  a  irelciouia  prop  a^lnst  sagging 
commodity  and  labor  markata.  Dr.  Nourse 
warned  that  thta  Idea  haa  some  Talidlty  but 
requires  Important  quatiftcations.  Observ- 
ing that  large  wartime  and  poatwar  ouUays 
for  nauonal  defense  have  oompelled  the 
curtalUnent  or  deferment  of  many  public 
VHto  aad  other  dnmatk  iHiigiBiBs  he  said. 
"All  these  Ocmestic  clTtllan  needs  are  still 
,  ready  to  employ  any  manpower  or 
of  materials  made  available  by  rcduc- 
at  preparedness  effort." 

Be  addad:  "A  defenae  program  that  Is 
gittdad  axdnaiTely  by  the  moat  pertect  mili- 
tary eonstdcrations  may  *»««p»*y  »«'^i«««f  ♦«•  «nrf 
llnaiwial  pfeparedneaa.  or  give  fuel  to  the 
devalopOMSt  of  a  fUth  column  in  our  midst 
and  thereby  undermine  iU  own  effecUveneaa." 

Or.  Nourse  tu-ged  an  integration  of  mili- 
tary. Atlanuc  Pact,  and  BCA  activities  so  as 
to  buy  better  security  at  tlie  same  cost  or 
even  at  lower  cust.  This  meant,  he  said, 
that  we  must  revorlc  the  whole  oparatkmal 
and  AuaiiCial  plan  so  as  to  gain  '««^—«™i 
■scurity  with  minimum  strain  on  our  econ- 
M*7-  The  problem  iMeda  to  be  handled  with 
unaentlmental  business  efficiency. 

Fmntastie  waife  in  arined  tervtces 

Waata  of  fiinds.  materials,  and  manpower 
In  the  armed  forcea  la  noUxing  short  of  fan- 
tastic Bvcry  survey,  bearing,  and  investl- 
pUlon  on  tha  subject  uf  national  defense 
activitlsa  has  disclosed  new  erldcnoes  of  mis- 
management, duplication.  wastMul  Lnter- 
■■■  Iks  competition,  and  an  aJmoat  universal 
lack  of  comprehension  by  the  military 
"toraaa"  of  the  value  of  tax  dollars. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  on  Organ- 
isation of  the  Kiecutlve  Branch  offer  the 
meat  recent  contributions  in  this  regard. 
THClfylng  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serrlces 
OUBuntttee  a  short  while  ago,  Herbert 
Hoover.  Chairman  uf  the  Commission,  Indi- 
cated that  savtn«i  of  at  least  11.900.000.000 
bs  made  In  tha  Matkmal  Ifilltary  Ba- 
rn t  through  artoptlaB  of  the  bodg- 
refurms  proposed  by  the  CaaaalHlon 
many  more  billions  could  ba  Hnrcd 
through  luiiAeation  of  the  three  armed 
services  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

Instances  cited  b/  the  Hoover  Commls- 
itanl  taalc  fores  ataowtng  how  national  de- 
tmm  ftinds  have  kasa  and  are  iMtng  wasted 
would  fill  far  too  many  pages  of  a  single 
^tending  Pacts  bulletin.  8o.  we  present 
only  a  few  which  can  be  slmpiy  stated: 

Of  the  88.000  tanks  produced  tn  the  United 
States  during  the  wsr.  35.045  were  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  war  according  to  Army 


'This  d««s  not  Include  funds  for  the  last 
quarter  ut  Oacal  l»49  which  are  yet  to  be 
appropriated  und  are  estimated  by  the  Prcai- 
dent  at  81.047.000.000. 


statist  cs.  but  the  Army  could  only  account 


for  17 
U 


rs. 


nd  T 


the  requested  ld50  National  Guard 

an   error    of   830.000.000    was 

by  a  clerical  mistake  of  laser  ting  a 

the   Item  of  89.000.000   for   155- 

howi  tiers. 

Naval  Hospital  gets  funds  from 
'darate    appropriations,    with    no   sum- 
nyvhere  to  show  what  the  ho^ltal's 
coats  are. 

Government   aought   funds   to    build 

fs|nily  bouses  In  Alaska  for   Air  Porce 

at    a    cost    of    858.350    each.    828 

in  Guam  at  a  cost  of  848.0CO  apiece. 

houses  in   the  United  States  at 

apiece. 

manufacturer    furnished    a    replace- 

mrt  to  the  Navy  at  883  each,  but  the 

tem.  under  a  different  Navy  Identlfl- 

n^unber,   could    have   been    procured 

prime  manufacturer  at  $9.06  each. 
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Nati  >nal  defense  tmdyef  a  "sacred  cote" 

Com  reesional  efforts  to  cut  excessive 
sper.dl  IK  in  the  armed  forces"  budgets  are 
made  difBcult  by  the  fact  that  appropria- 
tions 'or  National  Defense  are  viewed  by 
large  i  egments  of  the  public  as  a  "sacred 
cow."  {especially  during  these  days  of  cold 
war. 
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admirals  and  generals  certainly  do  not 
discou:-age  this  public  attitude.     On 
ntrary.   they   repeatedly   utilize   their 
>ropaganda  and   lobbying   machines — 
by  the  taxpayers  largely — to  toeak 
Congressional  resistance  to  their  ex- 
requests.     One   recent    Instance   was 
of  the  Air  Porce  to  obtain  from 
larger  appropriations  than  the  Pres- 
vas  Willing  to  reccanmend. 

headway    against    unduly    large    na- 

defense  expenditures  can  be  made  as 

Congress  feels  that  a  more  critical 

on   its  part  to  such  expendltvires 

public  support. 

Alvin  a.  BintcER. 
Bessorcft  Director. 


Earl  Godwin's  G>mBCDt 


fXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  GOSSEH 

or  Txx.*s 
IN  TjlE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fnday.  May  27.  1949 


GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Earl  Godwin, 
long  been  one  of  the  outstand- 
n^wspapermen  and  radio  commen- 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Godwin's 
factuaJ,  and  humanitarian  ap- 
to  the  news  has  won  him  the 
and  confidence  of  Congressmen 
many  years. 
Amt  ng  those  who  have  commented 
upon  1  he  tragic  events  which  led  to  the 
untlmi  ly  death  of  the  Honorable  James 
Porres  ,al.  none  have  been  more  realistic 
h<  nest  in  their  appraisals  than  Sir. 
Qodwin.  In  his  broadcast  of  last 
he  had  this  to  say: 

eason  why  James  Porrestal  ended  his 
the   pounding  of  vast  crtielty   in- 

}n  him  by  editors  and  commentators 
an  ax  to  grind  or  an  exclusive  scan- 

lell  or  spout;   alao,  a  flood  of  abuiiive 

'eacbed  him  because  of  his  stand  on 

East  oil. 
t  ooe  organisation  of  women,  not 
fro(n   Washington — tn  Silver  Spring,   to 
determined   to  raise   its   com- 


as* t — Is 


bined  voice  against  the  "hounding  to  death" 
(they  use  that  expression)  of  a  public  serv- 
ant. Women  can  snowball  an  idea  into  an 
avalanche. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  should  hope  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  in  America  when 
public  opinion  will  not  tolerate  slander- 
ous or  libelou.s  abuse  of  sincere  public 
officials  who  courageously  endeavor  to  do 
their  duty  and  to  serve  their  country. 


Jin  Forrestal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or   LOUISI.^.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23,  1949 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  finer 
tribute  could  have  been  paid  James  Por- 
restal than  the  one  paid  him  by  the 
eminent  George  Sokolsky  in  his  broad- 
cast last  night  over  the  American  Broad- 
casting System. 

I  have  obtained  the  script  of  that 
broadcast  from  Mr.  Sokolsky,  and.  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  submit 
here  for  all  of  you  to  read : 

Good  evening.  This  Is  George  Sokolsky 
speaking  on  the  forces  and  events  of  these 
days. 

Wars  Uke  their  toll  in  the  minds  and  lives 
of  men  long  after  the  fighting  Is  over.  The 
broken  and  maimed,  the  crippled,  the  psy- 
chopathic, the  disillusioned  and  hopeless  re- 
main to  face  the  rest  of  their  days.  And 
their  families  have  to  face  them.  too. 

And  not  all  the  heroes  of  any  war  are  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  air  men.  Many  a 
man  and  wonum,  during  the  last  war.  aat  at 
a  desk,  wcn-klng  long  and  trying  hours  in 
Government  or  private  offices,  or  in  factories, 
making  the  things  that  soldiers  need.  And 
many  a  mother  won  her  first  gray  hairs  wor- 
rying about  her  sen.  Heroism,  sacrifice,  serv- 
ice Is  limited  to  no  one  group. 

Por  nine  long  years  Jtimes  Porrestal  so 
labored  with  no  holidays,  no  rest,  no  peace 
of  mind.  He  served  his  country  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  A  tireless, 
energetic,  nervous  worker,  he  pushed  himself 
as  he  pushed  others,  himself  even  more  than 
others.  He  came  into  office  to  serve  a  coun- 
try unprepared  for  war.  He  labored  to  get 
his  country  ready.  He  had  to  face  Pearl 
Harbor  with  the  frightftil  errors  that  l)rought 
upon  us  that  calamity.  He  directed  the 
Navy  throughout  the  war. 

And  when  it  was  over,  be  took  on  the  task 
of  organizing  and  directing  the  unification 
of  the  armed  services — a  task  which  Involved 
constant  quarrels,  back-biting  and  political 
chicanery,  all  of  which  became  hU  daily 
fare,  and  all  of  which  he  s(»nehow  had  to 
fight  off.  Every  act  led  to  personal  attack 
and  abuse  and  to  that  frightlul  dissection 
of  motives  and  the  gossip  of  columnists  and 
commentators  which  have  become  so  great  a 
trial  not  only  to  public  otBclals  but  to  sen- 
sitive persons  in  every  walk  of  life. 

James  Forrestal  was  a  patriotic  American. 
He  gave  up  a  profitable  banking  business  to 
serve  his  country.  His  reward  wax  an  aboss 
that  struck  at  his  sensitivity  and  dignity. 
He  became  very  tired.  "Occupational  fa- 
tigue.' they  diagnosed  bis  Ulness  Perhaps 
It  would  have  been  t>etter  to  say  that  he  suf- 
fered from  sadness  and  duuiuslonment. 

I  last  saw  Forrestal  on  March  17  at  ths 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor  In  New  York,  when 
he  addressed  the  friendly  sons  of  St.  Pat- 
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rick.  We  talked  for  a  very  few  moments. 
He  was  all  skin  and  bones.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  made  a  fervent  plea  that  everyone 
should  support  his  successor  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Louis  Johnson.  It  was  as  though  be 
were  saying:  "This  Job  broke  me.  Don't  let 
it   break   my   successor." 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  on  that 
occasion,  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Jim  Forrestal 
was  a  well  but  frightfully  tired  man.  He 
was  out  of  office  and  about  to  take  a  rest. 

Forrestal  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  at  that  moment.  He 
was  serving  on  the  Hoover  Commission  on 
the  organization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  he  wanted  to  see  its  report 
on  the  armed  services  through  Congress. 
His  very  close  friend,  Ferdinand  Eberstadt, 
had  prepared  that  report  and  It  proved  the 
need  for  new  legislation  for  tightening  our 
defenses.  Forrestal  expected  to  be  permitted 
to  see  the  Eberstadt  report  through  Congress 
in  the  form  of  legislative  enactment. 

I  know  that  on  the  Sunday  previotos  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  resignation,  he  had  not 
expjected  to  leave  office.  For  on  that  Sunday 
night,  he  spoke  of  things  to  do  about  the 
Hoover  Commission's  work  as  though  he  were 
going  ahead.  It  must  have  been  a  frightful 
shock  to  Forrestal  to  discover  that  after  all 
his  labors,  he  was  unwanted.  Tired  as  he 
was,  it  knocked  him  down. 

Dtiring  the  past  month  I  had  kept  close  to 
this  situation.  I  knew  he  was  Improving. 
I  even  looked  forward  to  visiting  him.  Then 
I  heard  that  he  was  being  psychoanalyzed,  for 
It  was  suspected  that  a  great  hurt  was 
bothering  him.  Suicide  had  been  In  his 
mind. 

James  Porrestal  was  a  sensitive,  intellectual 
person,  deeply  read  in  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture. His  fine  memory  held  lines  of  poetry. 
Last  night  he  read  Sophocles  and  he  must 
have  seen  those  lines  in  Ajax.  which  speak 
so  bitterly  of  human  friendship: 
"I  for  my  own  part,  having  learnt  of  late 
Those  hateful  to  us  we  are  not  to  hate 
As  though  they  might  not  soon  be  friends 

again. 
Intend  to  measure,  now  the  services 
I  render  to  my  friend,  as  if  not  so 
To  abide  forever;  for  of  mortals  most 
Find  friendship  an  unstable  anchorage." 
And  there,  too,  he  must  have  read  this: 
"Men  of  perverse  opinion  do  not  know 
The  excellence  of  what  is  in  their  hands. 
Till  some  one  dash  It  from  them." 

And  also,  he  read  Alcestla  by  Euripides 
which  to  offset  the  pessimism  of  the  night 
contains  these  lines: 

"Old  men's  prayers  for  death  are  lying 
prayers.  In  which  they  abuse  old  age  and  long 
extent  of  life.  But  when  death  draws  near, 
not  one  Is  willing  to  die,  and  age  no  longer 
is  a  burden  to  them." 

Yet  life  had  for  him  lost  its  meaning  and 
Its  fascination.  To  Uve  without  prospect  of 
service  was  not  to  live.  He  could  not  devote 
himself  to  futility,  to  watching  the  sun  rise 
and  set  each  day  and  to  wondering  what 
depth  of  gloom  the  morrow  would  bring.  He 
ended  his  life. 

We.  as  a  people,  are  merciless  vrtth  our 
public  officials.  We  wear  them  out.  We  de- 
mand of  them  Herculean  tasks  and  afford 
them  little  compensation  in  money,  in 
honors,  m  these  dignities  of  person  which 
are  often  more  valued  than  wages.  We  Ig- 
nore their  virtues  and  speak  only  of  their 
errors  of  Judgment  or  acts.  Selecting  our 
own  governments,  we  choose  only  too  often 
the  least  capable  and  then  expect  of  them 
such  wonders  as  they  cannot  perform.  When 
so  able  a  man  as  Forrestal  agrees  to  serve  us. 
we  tear  him  apart,  rejecting  his  competent 
counsel  and  forcing  upon  him  the  indignity 
Of  defending  his  motives.  We  throw  him  to 
the  wolves  of  partisan  politics  and  subject 
htm  to  the  caprices  of  politicians  who  enjoy 
office  mora  than  honor,  and  the  game,  as 


tliey  call  it,  more  than  the  truth.  We  batter 
our  best  men  and  praise  only  those  who 
possess  charm  and  who  can  smile  like  a 
moTle  actor  on  demonstration.  Our  grati- 
tude U  not  tar  the  constructive  minds  and 
personalities;  our  praise  Is  for  him  who  Is 
most  sensational  and  who  outpromises  his 
competitors  for  public  applause. 

•  There  is  no  national  dynamics  in  that,  no 
national  strength,  no  endtirlng  greatness. 
For  what  we  say  to  the  competent  is  that  the 
incompetent  are  Just  as  worthy,  and  more 
so  if  they  can  amuse.  Our  officials  waste  the 
little  strength  and  the  few  precious  years 
that  God  has  given  any  of  us  in  appeasing 
their  opponents  and  In  winning  public  favor, 
when  they  should  be  permitted  to  work  at 
their  tasks  with  unabated  fervor. 

Porrestal,  in  my  memory,  will  never  be 
one  who  committed  stilclde.  He  was  killed 
in  service.    He  died  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 

And  as  the  yeai^  move  on,  we  shall  more 
and  more  wonder  what  for.  During  the 
days  of  the  war,  few  raised  their  voices  to 
criticize  Tehran  and  Yalta  and  all  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  deimoc- 
racy  and  peace.  I  know  that  Forrestal  did 
not  agree  with  the  crimes  committed  against 
such  cotmtries  as  Poland  and  China.  But  he 
went  along  doing  the  Job  he  felt  he  had  to  do. 
It  must  have  riled  his  deeply  patriotic  sense 
to  see  his  country  subordinated  in  policy  to 
Russia.  A  competent  student  of  Marxism, 
he  knew  how  evil  that  system  can  be  and  as 
one  reared  a  Christian,  he  realized,  as  he 
told  me  last  summer,  that  otir  civilization 
must  be  fought  for  every  day,  if  it  is  to  be 
preserved.  He  knew  that  we  were  not  fight- 
ing for  our  civilization. 

He  loved  the  Nf  vy  and  believed  in  Its  great 
traditions  and  values.  He  realized  that  with 
every  dramatic  and  startling  development  in 
aviation,  more  and  more  people  would  be  In- 
fluenced to  believe  that  the  air  arm  would 
savft  us  In  the  next  war.  And  while  he  ac- 
cepted fully  the  value  of  air  fighting,  he 
still  believed  the  Navy  essential.  It  was  the 
struggle,  between  air  and  Navy  that  wore 
him  down.  It  was  that  fight  that.  In  the  end. 
killed  him. 

I  spoke  to  you  of  as  competent  an  official 
as  this  country  has  ever  had. 

James  Porrestal  was  bom  In  a  small  town. 
Beacon,  N.  Y.  His  was  an  Horatio  Alger  rise 
in  the  big  city  where  he  became  a  leading 
banker  and  eventually  a  high-ranking  public 
official.  His  was  a  qtilet  disposition,  some- 
what aloof. 

Some  believe  that  they  die.  But  nothing 
in  God's  universe  dies.  Nothing  disappears. 
Nothing  is  lost.  Lile  is  eternal  and  ever- 
lasting. 

'  And  Forrestal  "s  memory  will  be  crowned  by 
his  work  for  his  country  in  the  trying  days 
of  the  past  10  years.     It  was  a  life  not  wasted. 

Thank  you.  This  is  George  Sokolsky. 
Good  night. 


Roral  Roads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27,  1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
viding additional  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  in  an  effort  to  accelerate  our  rural 
road-building  program  which  was  inter- 
rupted during  the  recent  war. 

On  January  5,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  supplement  the  present 
Federal  Aid  Road  Act  and  if  enacted  into 


law  would  provide  additional  assistance 
to  States  for  their  rural-road  programs. 

On  April  27  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  held  its  hearings  on  similar 
legislation  and  I  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  by  appearing  in 
support  of  these  bills.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  be  successful  in  providing  an  ade- 
quate rural-roads  program  dtiring  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Texas  Legislature  which  is  clear  indica- 
tion that  such  a  niral-roads  program 
will  meet  with  its  full  approval: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution   76 

Whereas  it  haa  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Texas  Legislature  that  the  National  Congress 
has  under  consideration  possible  legislation 
that  would  make  available  to  the  States  ad- 
ditional Federal  grants  for  the  construction 
of  farm-to- market  roads;  and 

Whereas  the  Texas  Legislature  has  Just  en- 
acted into  law  senate  bill  No.  287  making 
available  from  State  sotirces  additional  funds 
for  the  construction  of  farm-to-market  roads 
which  funds  would  be  available  for  the 
matching  of  such  possible  additional  Federal 
grant;   and 

Whereas  the  Texas  Legislature  considers  it 
of  primary  Importance  that  additional  mile- 
age of  farm-to-market  roads  be  constructed 
as  early  as  possible  In  order  to  better  serve 
our  rural  areas  and  to  develop  all-weather 
school-btjs  routes  and  mail  routes:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  we  urge  care- 
ful consideration  of  legislation  making  avail- 
able additional  Federal  grants  for  the  con- 
stmction  of  farm-to-market  roads,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Texas  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress  and  members  of  the  sub- 
commltte  on  roads  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  with 
the  statement  that  Texas  is  ready  and  willing 
to  match  such  possible  additional  Federal 
grant-  when  they  are  made. 


MaHj  '"Foreifn"  Places  Witkin  SUte's 
Borders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or  coNTCEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hart- 
ford <Conn.)  Times  for  Monday,  May  23. 
1949,  contained  a  very  interesting  article 
for  which  Dean  Arthur  H.  Hughes,  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  is  responsible. 

It  is  commended  to  my  colleagues  as 
an  example  of  the  unusual  that  may  be 
found  in  the  Great  Constitution  State. 

MAKT    "roaXICW"    PIOCXS     WITHIW    STATl'a 
BOKOOS 

Nutmeggers,  without  going  outside  the 
State,  can  in  a  single  day  make  a  tour  tnrcuih 
Canada,  Sgypt,  Hungary,  Palestine,  Poland. 
Scotland,  and  ^am.  Punhe-Tnore,  they  can 
take  side  trips  to  Algiers.  Berlin.  Brtinswick, 
Damascus,  Dublin.  JBamburg.  Hanover,  Jeru- 
salem. UsbOQ.  QueiMC  and  Riga. 

So  says  Dean  Arthur  H.  B'Jghes.  of  Trinity 
College,  who  has  taken  the  map  of  Connecti- 
cut apart  and  cataloged  some  10.000  {Oaca 
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txom  Abbey  Bkcok  to  ZcK 
ttrmrf  to  popuiar  optPl>»n, 
only  4  p«rc*Dt  ot  Um  wawtt  ar*  at  IxMltan 
arlgm  And  only  <  p«rc«it  war*  Unportwi  Irum 
Omt  ^lUiu 

CtieaUnH  BBl.  My  Oaaa  Bq^a.  li  tied 
with  PtoifMct  Bm  M  tlw  plaet  name  cerur- 
rlag  tacwt  often  la  tb«  State.  Tbcr*  ar«  11 
o(  cMh. 

Tbe   Bay   8'at«   Inilucnce  erofpa   up   tn    11 
m  CouuMticut.  iMlMyiiff  Mew 
•Bd  UtUe  Bcctou.  3  BwakM  BlUa.  t 

"What  with  Oertl  ■  Hapfattfi.  SaUnl  Kinc- 
dom.  and  th#  liJt»,"  Dwin  Rugbra  lari.  "1 
find  13  places  In  OooDeriicut  that  are  Itt«>r- 
ally  tbe  property  of  the  Prince  of  Darkneaa. 
but  I  am  aorry  to  report  ttaat  I  can  And  no 
corrcspoodiJic  and  c<:— p<  nwting  appeUa- 
Uooa  ttiat  beU»«  to  the  aide  ot  the  an«cla. 
with  the  exceptlan  ot  Pnwilsed  Land  In  Sey- 


Dean  Buchea  really  ftt*  down  to  the  od- 
dlttaa  when  he  UIli  of  Rardacrabbl*  In  War- 
ren and  Plnchgut  In  Danbory  ~remlnlaceat 
ot  tb*  hard  times  cncotmtertd  by  tba  early 
aettlan.*'  Then  tbcra's  Ban«all  In  StamXord. 
BaoMd  for  the  nolaa  made  by  a  tin  ahop  once 
located  there,  and  Dog's  Misery,  a  swamp  In 
Merlden  ''where  many  a  member  of  the 
canme  family  has  come  to  grief." 

Dm  toochl*  tliat  woold  break  up  any 
baa  ta  MarooityocknowhUEiinkatAnk- 
Irook  la  ShanDan.  '^t  U  spcUad  wit^ 
hman."  oomsMnta  tha  Trinity  rcaaarchcr. 
X  uatfantaad  that  tha  Stata  highway 
laa  a  problem  In  maintaining 
alcn*  At  culTeru  where  It  Is  croesed  by  roads." 

Of  courae.  Podunk  In  South  Wlndaor  la 
■mttlaoad  along  wiih  the  commtnt  that  It's 
too  bad  there  Is  no  post  oAca  there  to  add  to 
tiM  curloua  and  iiiililil  poatai  addresses  in 
tbaNatloa. 

And  anyooa  going  fi&hlng  who  says  he's 
headed  for  Rc«nng  Brook  may  be  at  any  one 
^f  11  places  in  tiie  StaU.  As  for  Mill  Brooks, 
there  arc  U  of  them, 


A  Mt^tf  Traf e^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  iXTOiaiAiXA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPREi^ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23.  1949 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  U>  time  I  have  taken  the  privilege  of 
directing  the  attenikm  of  this  Hou.«*  to 
editoriab  from  ttie  New  Orleans  Item. 

Today  I  have  asked  the  privilege  of 
directing  your  attention  to  another  edi- 
torial from  this  great  newspaper  which 
demonstrates  that  Jim  Purrestal  be- 
longed to  no  particular  section  of  this 
Nathm  but  belonged  to  the  whole  coun> 
Uy 

A  very  good  friend  of  mine.  Bill  Koms. 
wrote  this  particular  editorial.  As  a 
frtcDd  of  Jim  Forrestal's  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  deep  insight  and  under liianding 
of  this  man's  character  by  Bill  Koms.  It 
is  a  human.  11  vine  editorial  and  one  of 
the  most  profound  pieces  of  writing  that 
bas  ever  come  to  my  attention. 

It  could  well  be  an  editorial  about  many 
other  individuals  poacaaed  of  the  same 
MOiitlve.  deep  nature  of  Jim  Forre^taJ. 
It  could  well  be  an  evaluation  and  appre- 
ciation of  who  might  even  be  our  neigh- 
bors. 


It  is  an 

standing  &j 
unforsettat  le 
ma^n  in  dei  >th 
The  edit)  rial 


editorial  as  dtep  and  under - 
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The  imlv 
of  James 
stark  traged^ 
whom  be 
penned   s 
portrait  of 
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can  patriot 
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and  women 
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logical  fact 
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A  MOBiaM  raAonrr 

1  shock  caused  by  the  death 

Pirrestal   Is   In   keeping   with   the 

of  his  last  act.     Sophocles,  to 

-.ed  in  h!s  darkest  hour,  never 

heart-rending  or  reve.oling 

he  mlr.d  In  torment  than  was 

life  and  tn  death  by  this  Amerl- 


fli  kancial 
y(  ung 


R4:osevel 


If  not  impossible,  for  men 
;o  achieve  real  understanding  of 
unless  they  have  e^)erlenced 
both  a  physiological  and  psycho- 
hat  every  person  has  his  break- 
But    very    few   of   us    are    ever 
to  face  with  the  crucial  test, 
me  slightly  smug.  Inclined  to 
personal   woes  and  underestl- 
men.     The  genius  of  the 
s  lies  in  their  power  to  awaken 
Insight  Into  the  human  spirit, 
capacity  for  strength  and   for 
"he    experience    of    James    For- 

provlde  a  similar  stimulus. 
,  man  who,  until  his  arrival  on 
scene  almost  9  years  ago,  had 
1-wom  American  path  to  per- 
Bom  of  Immigrant  parents, 
up  to  a  leading  position  tn  the 
world  while  still  a  corn- 
man.     When  he  enlisted  In 
service  In  IMO.  at  the  urging  of 
It.  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
mlght  not  soon  l>e  back  at  his 
Street. 

dictated  otherwise.    His 

combined   with    nurching 

hla  choice  as  Under  Sec- 

Navy.      War    broke    out    and 

hla  shoulders  the  Unmense  bur- 

a  Navy  to  meet  and  defeat 

Even  here,  however,  be  could 

some    degree    his    passion    for 
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1  K4  Secretary  Frank  Knox  died, 
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endlrg.  with  mind  and  body  resrtored  to 
iiealth  and  usefulness  through  long  conva- 
lescence free  of  the  responsibilities  uf  cfflce. 
Although  he  had  handed  on  to  another  hi* 
back-breaking  asElgnment.  and  was  receiv- 
ing the  best  of  medical  care,  he  could  ftnd 
no  reltase  from  the  accumulated  tensions 
of  8  years  In  the  service  of  his  country.  In 
his  extremity,  death  at  his  own  hand  offered 
the  only  avenue. 

The  American  people  owe  an  unredeem- 
able debt  of  gratitude  to  James  Forrestal. 
All  will  agree  with  President  Truman's  state- 
ment that  he  was  "as  truly  a  casualty  of  the 
war  as  If  he  had  died  on  the  firing  line." 
But  we  also  owe  to  him  the  understanding 
bom  of  humility  and  charity.  There  will 
be  many  persons  whose  heads  are  bowed  with 
the  thought,  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of 
God,  go  I." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress Is  called  upon  to  make  many  Im- 
portant decisions  and  to  see  that  these 
decisions  are  carried  out  and  placed  Into 
operation.  The  Congress  took  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  when  it  authorized  a 
commission  to  study  our  greatly  ex- 
panded executive  branch  to  determine 
where  services  could  be  improved,  dupli- 
cations eliminated,  and  savings  for  the 
taxpayers  effected. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  com- 
pleted its  work  and  has  submitted  its 
reports  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  to  the  Congres.s.  I  be- 
lieve  that  this  Commission  has  accom- 
pli.«:hed  a  great  service  to  this  country 
and  I  trust  that  we  will  soon  see  placed 
into  operation  many  of  the  changes  sug- 
gested. 

Congressman  Georgb  Smathers,  of 
Florida,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  reports  and  in  a 
recent  radio  address  to  the  peojrfe  of 
Florida  he  has  clearly  stated  the  neces- 
.sity  of  reorganizing  our  executive 
branch.  I  invite  you  to  read  the  speech 
of  Coi.gre.ssman  Smathers  which  I  am 
having  placed  in  the  Rzcoao  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks: 

HOOVXK    COMMISSION    aXPOBTS 

Several  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  former 
naval  air  station  at  Banana  River,  Fla. 
That's  In  Brevard  County  between  Cocoa 
and  Melbourne.  The  former  navy  base  is 
now  to  l)e  used  by  the  Air  Force,  In  con- 
junction with  the  Navy  and  Army,  as  an 
experimental  testing  station  for  guided  mis- 
siles. While  touring  around  the  t>ase,  I 
was  shown  through  a  large  warehouse  which 
contained  thousands  and  thousands  of  ar- 
ticles of  every  description:  Nuts,  bolts,  beda, 
tcetwses,  tires,  airplane  engines,  umbrellas, 
and  so  on. 

There  were  several  dozen  men  working  In 
the  warehouse,  and  It  was  obvious  that  they 
were  taking  an  inventory.  I  asked  the  Air 
Force  officer  who  was  showing  us  around. 
"Didnt  the  Navy  leave  a  list  of  what  was  in 
here  when  this  t>ase  was  turned  over  to  the 
Air  Force?"  He  answered.  Yes.  the  Navy  had 
given  the  Air  Porce  a  list  of  the  articles  in 
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the  warehouse  but  that  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  have  diflerent  designations  for  the 
same  articles  so  that  the  Navy  list  meant 
nothing  to  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force 
men  could  examine  the  Navy's  list  of  In- 
ventory, but  because  the  Air  Force  called 
things  by  different  names  and  numbers  than 
did  the  Navy,  the  Na^y  list  was  meaningless; 
It  might  as  well  have  been  written  In  Chinese 
and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  inventory 
everything  again  and  redesignate  it  at  a 
cost  of  some  $50,000. 

This  little  incident  is  shocking.  It  points 
out  a  most  wasteful  and  senseless  practice 
which  daily  goes  on  but  It  could  be  multi- 
plied hundreds  of  times  and  the  sum  total 
of  the  waste  Is  breathtaking  to  even  Imagine. 
Large-scale  IneflSclency.  wide-spread  careless- 
ness, unnecessary  red  tape,  unt)ellevable  du- 
plication, and  Inexcusable  extravagance  are 
today  ramp>ant  In  our  Government  agencies. 
As  a  result,  you  and  I.  as  taxpayers,  are  pay- 
ing several  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes  each 
year  which  could  be  saved.  This  Is  not  a 
wild  charge:  it's  a  conclusion  based  on  the 
Hoover  Commission  rejxjrta  and  on  state- 
ments of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  who.  as  chief  Government  ac- 
countant, knows  more  than  any  other  person 
about  how  your  tax  dollar  is  spent. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  the  world's 
largest  business  and  each  American  holds  a 
single  share  of  stock  In  that  business.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect — but  we  should  not 
assume — that  our  Government  wUl  be  run 
as  economically  as  possible. 

The  Constitution  divides  the  Government 
Into  three  branches — the  Judiciary,  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive.  The  Congress 
creates  agencies,  boards,  departments  and 
commissions  and  up>on  their  creation  they 
form  a  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. So  to  study  the  operation  of  our 
Government — from  an  efBciency  standpoint — 
wo  must  analyze  the  executive  branch,  which 
Is  headed  by  the  President. 

During  160  years  our  population  and  pro- 
duction have  Increased  tremendously,  but  so 
has  the  size  of  government  and  particularly 
the  executive  branch.  Today  the  executive 
branch  employs  2.092.180  people;  now  hold 
onto  your  hats;  there  people  are  distributed 
Into  9  departments.  104  bureaus.  12  sections. 
1C8  services.  51  branches,  460  offices.  631  divi- 
sions, 19  administrations,  6  agencies,  16  areas. 
40  boards,  6  commands,  20  commissions.  19 
corporations.  5  groups.  10  headquarters,  20 
units,  3  authorities,  and  263  miscellaneous 
and  fimctionally  designated  parts.  No  doubt 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
have  rolled  over  in  their  graves  many  times 
when  contemplating  this  maze  and  galaxy  ot 
governmental   agencies. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  recognized 
this  problem.  In  1937  he  said.  "The  executive 
structure  of  the  Government  Is  sadly  out  of 
date.  •  •  •  Neither  the  President  nor 
the  Congress  can  exercise  effective  super- 
vision and  direction  over  such  a  chaos  of  es- 
tablishments, nor  can  overlapping,  duplica- 
tion and  contradictory  policies  be  avoided." 

When  President  Roosevelt  made  that  very 
sage  observation  the  Government  was  only 
spending  $8,000,000,000  a  year,  whereas  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  our  governmental  activ- 
ities wUl  amount  to  $40,000,000,000.  so  that 
the  problem  as  stated  by  Roosevelt  has  multi- 
plied five  times. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  created  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  executive  department 
and  to  submit  plans  for  bringing  order  from 
chaos,  economy  from  waste.  The  Commis- 
sion was  to  consist  of  six  Democrats  and  six 
Republicans.  President  Truman  selected  as 
Chairman  of  that  Commission  ex-President 
Herbert  Hoover,  which  has  resulted  in  its  be- 
ing popularly  known  as  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion.   From  January  to  May  of  this  year  the 


Commission  submitted  its  reports  to  Con- 
gress in  18  Installments.  The  findings  and 
recommendations  are  of  paramount  con- 
cern to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  thorough  studies  made  by  the  Com- 
mission revealed  in  detaU  what  had  been 
generally  realized — that  our  Government  is 
full  of  duplication  and  contradiction,  care- 
lessness and  Inefficiency — all  resulting  In 
gross  waste. 

For  example,  two  diffwent  Government 
agencies,  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclanuktion,  each  drew  up  plans  for 
the  building  of  a  reclamation  project  at  Hell's 
Canyon,  Idaho.  Each  set  of  plans  coat  tlie 
taxpayers  a  quarter  of  a  nullion  dollars. 
Strangely  enough,  the  plans  differed  in  many 
essential  particulars  and  by  over  $75,000,000 
as  to  the  cost  of  construction.  On  one  recent 
occasion  the  Congress  appropriated  money 
for  a  project  In  the  Middle  West  on  the  as- 
sumption it  would  cost  $44,000.000 — it  fi- 
nally cost  $131,800,000.  The  Hungry  Horse 
project  in  Montana  grew  from  an  estimated 
$6,300,000  to  an  actual  cost  of  $93.500,000 — 
more  than  15  times  the  original  estimate. 

In  a  single  county  in  Georgia  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  were  47  employees  of  7 
separate  Federal  field  services  advising  1.500 
cotton  farmers. 

Construction  costs  of  Government  hospi- 
tals run  as  high  as  $51,000  per  bed  as  com- 
pared with  an  estimated  $16,000  per  t>ed  for 
voluntary  or  private  hospitals. 

In  a  private  insurance  company  each  em- 
ployee handles  an  average  work-load  of  1.762 
policies,  yet  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion each  employee  handles  only  an  average 
of  450  policies.  In  other  words.  It  takes  over 
four  times  as  many  employees  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  handle  the  same 
number  of  policies  as  it  does  in  a  private 
Insurance  company.  Although  privately 
owned  insurance  companies  pay  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  their  death  claims  within  15  days 
after  notice  of  death,  the  average  time  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pay  a  death 
claim  is  80  days. 

The  Hoover  Commission  found  that  per- 
sonnel difficulties  are  the  roots  of  much  of 
the  waste  in  our  Government.  Frustrating 
red  tape,  cumbersome  recruiting  machinery, 
low  pay  scales,  and  little  opportunity  for 
advancement  prevent  the  Government  from 
securing  and  keeping  able  workers.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  is  too  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
Incompetent  or  superfluous  workers.  In  one 
bureau  checked.  24  subordinates  receive  as 
much  salary  as  their  chief.  Inexperienced 
help  start  at  salaries  not  so  many  thotisand 
dollars  below  the  maximum  that  can  be  pos- 
sibly earned  after  years  of  experience.  It 
takes  an  average  of  7  months  to  fire  an  In- 
competent worker.  Some  have  been  known 
to  appeal  and  hold  on  to  their  Jobs  as  long 
as  1'7  months. 

Carelessness  of  personnel  accounts  for  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  Government  each  year. 
For  example,  one  agency  paid  a  bill  twice  In 
the  amount  of  $20,250.  One  Government  In- 
spector accepted  what  was  supposed  to  t)e  a 
25-ton  crane  but  was  later  found  to  be  an 
11-ton  crane,  with  a  resultant  loss  of  $6,534. 
The  Department  of  Justice  Is  now  trying  to 
recover  about  $2,000,000,000  overpaid  to 
transportation  companies  during  the  last 
war. 

Poor  accotmtlng  systems  are  also  re^wn- 
sible  for  millions  of  dollars  wasted  each  year. 
The  maxe  of  figures — with  no  rhyme  or  rea- 
son— which  attempt  to  explain  Government 
expenses  are  wholly  Inadequate  and  fall  to 
give  Congress  and  the  country  a  clear  picture 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  tax  dollar. 

Careful  examinations  of  the  budget  show 
that  bureaus  often  cost  much  more  to  oper- 
ate than  would  at  first  appear.  For  example, 
one  particular  service  receives  an  appropria- 
tion of  $26,000,000  a  year  for  its  operation. 


but  It  also  draws  on  funds  from  other  api>ro- 
priatioiis  to  the  extent  that  it  actually  costs 
$43,000,000.  Each  year  the  President  recom- 
mends In  his  budget  and  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates money  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
operating  rescue  cars  and  aid  stations  and 
for  the  Investigaticxi  of  accidents.  The 
amount  appropriated  this  year  was  $1,175,000. 
yet  the  Bureau  of  Mines  discontinued  this 
service  over  2  years  ago  and  the  funds  so 
appropriated  are  lieing  divided  among  five 
other  activities  without  notice  being  given 
to  the  Congress.  The  result  Is  that,  by 
merely  examining  the  appropriations,  no  one 
could  tell  where  the  money  is  really  going. 

Many  Government  corporations  Invest 
their  surpluses  In  Government  bonds  and 
collect  the  interest  on  which  they  operate. 
The  Congress,  of  course,  appropriates  mcney 
to  pay  Interest  on  bonds  and.  therefore,  is 
actually  appropriating  money  twice  to  oper- 
ate the  same  Government  corporation,  and 
without  knowing  It.  For  example,  the 
Panama  Railroad,  a  Government  corporation. 
pUed  up  a  surplus  of  $10,000,000  which  It 
invested  In  bonds  Instead  of  returning  It  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  results  of  such 
fancy  and  deceptive  bookkeeping  is  nothing 
short  of  confusion  compounded,  and  makes 
it  next  to  impossible  to  either  get  an  accurate 
picture  of,  or  properly  control.  Federal 
spending. 

In  Its  18  reports  to  Congress  the  Hoover 
Commission  has  made  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  correcting  this  maze  of  Incompe- 
tency and  inefficiency  which  is  now  corrod- 
ing our  Government.  Since  the  President 
must  work  as  the  head  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  actual  reorganization  should  be 
left  up  to  him.  However,  he  must  have  con- 
gressional authority  to  make  the  needed 
changes  so  we  in  the  House  passed  a  bill 
some  time  ago  authorizing  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch.  The  Sen- 
ate last  week,  after  a  long  delay,  passed  a 
similar  bill. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  differ  In  that 
the  House  bUl  would  permit  the  President  to 
make  any  reorganization  he  thought  deslr-^ 
able,  subject  to  a  veto  of  both  the  House  and~ 
Senate  within  60  days.  However,  the  Satiate 
bill  would  permit  either  the  House  or  S?nate 
to  veto  the  President's  action.  I  don't  think 
the  Senate  action  advisable,  and  it  reflects 
the  effective  propaganda  barrage  that  some 
of  these  agencies  can  put  out.  They  are 
afraid  they  will  be  eliminated  and  want  to 
check  the  President's  authority  to  reorganize 
as  much  as  p>ossible. 

Reorganization  is — like  the  weather- 
something  everytKxly  talks  about  but  does 
nothing  about  it.  Every  bureaucrat  will 
readily  admit  that  reorganization  Is  neces- 
sary but  he  will  always  add  "leave  my  de- 
partment alone."  With  Government  reach- 
ing unprecedented  size — with  necessary  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  requiring  more  and 
mcH'e  money — we  can  no  longer  afford  waste- 
ful losses  through  Inefficiency.  When  Gov- 
ernment was  a  small  enterprise,  waste  was 
comparably  a  mere  trickle.  But  today  that 
trickle  has  become  a  raging  swollen  &I:s- 
sissippi  River  amoimtlng  to  waste  loo  tre- 
mendous to  be  borne  by  already  overburdened 
taxpayers.  We  must  stop  up  the  leaks — 
and  do  it  now. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  accomplished 
a  notable  service  for  our  country  and  we 
should  lose  no  time  In  taking  advantage  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations.  It  will 
ultimately  mean  money  in  your  pocket  and 
mine,  few  if  we  restore  order  and  competency 
to  our  Government — to  borrow  from  Shake- 
speare, as  day  follows  night,  so  will  economy 
follow  efficiency.  Tou  must  keep  on  this 
project  by  insisting  that  your  CongrsaHMa 
and  Senators  support  the  Hoover  Commlsalou 
findings  without  reservations  or  qualiflca- 
tiooa. 
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Mr.  B«wlcs'  FermU  for  U«eaiplonie«t 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  coKMBmcirr 
01  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRESEMTATTVEB 

Frid^^.  May  27,  1949 

Mr.  8ADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlL^.  I  de^re  to 
Indude  an  editonai  from  the  New  Haven 
(Conn  >  Evening  Register  of  May  20. 
ItM.  entitled  "Mr  Bowies'  Formula  for 
Unemployment. " 

My  colleagues  will  recall  the  many  oc- 
casions, since  the  begmning  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  wherein  from  the 
well  of  the  House  I  invited  their  atten- 
tion to  the  increasing  number  of  claims 
for  unemplo3rment  benefits  reported,  in 
accordance  with  law.  each  week  by  the 
responsible  authority  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  namely,  the  commissioner 
of  labor. 

Realizing  that  growing  unemployment 
meant  longer  Unes  of  claimants,  who  had 
to  spend  much  time  in  line  in  order  to 
have  their  claims  processed  due  to  a  lack 
of  personnel  In  field  offices.  I  sought  ad- 
ditional funds  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
States  in  order  that  they  might  provide 
adequate  personnel  to  cope  with  the  sit- 
liation. 

Of  course,  I  have  reference  to  my 
amendment  of  $14  000  000  in  H  R.  2632. 
the  first  deficiency  appropriation  of  1949. 
This  amendment  failed  of  passage  In  the 
House  on  February  16;  perhaps  t>ecau5e 
of  the  contention,  as  I  have  heard  it  ex- 
pressed, that  I  was  an  alarmist  and  that 
•  aerious  UDonployment  situation  was 
not  derelopinf.  and  that  unemployment 
wa.-^  temporary  and  seasonal. 

The  other  body  restored  my  amend- 
ment when  the  measure  pas.sed  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  13.  and  the  House  unani- 
mously agreed  to  the  restoration  of  the 
full  amount  of  my  amendment  on  May 
1*— the  President  approved  the  amend- 
ment in  the  appropriation  bill  on  May 
24.  when  the  bill  became  Public  Law  71. 
It  wa.<  also  contended  by  DemocraLs  In 
my  district,  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
that  the  ever-increasing  number  of  lay- 
offs, lessened  number  of  hours  for  those 
who  were   working,   plus  week-on   and 
week-off  empioyuient,  was  merely  a  sea- 
sonal condition  and  nothing  about  which 
to   be   alarmed.     It   Is   for   thi.i   reason, 
among  the  others  that  I  have  mentioned, 
that  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoase  to  the  editorial  con- 
cerning the  program  of  Chests  Bowleg^ 
the  Oovemor  of  the  great  SUte  of  Con* 
necUcut.     Many  Members.   I   feel  sure, 
are  acquainted  with  the  Oovcraor  who 
formerly  held  the  posit loiM  of  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator and  economic  staMMaer. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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reso  t  to  that  diacredtted  New  Deal  prac- 
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that  Connecticut  now  has  more 

000    unemployment    oooipensaUon 

s  plus  15.000  or  more  who  have  al- 

exhsusted  these  beneflU,  Is  serious.    Of 

can  be  no  doubt.     Every   rlght- 

serson  Is  concerned,  and  deeply  con- 

They  realise  that  steps  are  necessary 

this  situation,   after    talcing   the 

steps  that  will  prevent  It  from  going 
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steps  must  consist  of  economy   In 

'.,  National,  State,  and  local.    They 

In  logical  and  equiUble  reduc- 

t|utatlon  so  thst  the  funds  for  Invest- 

expanston  and  plant  building  capl- 

3e  released  to  open  new  avenues  for 

ind    genuinely    productive    employ- 

•en   those   who  once  hummed   the 

tune  in  Washington  are  becoming 

this  fact  and  are  now  setting  them- 

as  disciples  of  economy  and  mod- 

1  taxation.     While  their  conversion 

It  Is  nonetheless  welcome. 
Mr.  Bowles.     He  visions  as  a  cure 
suddenly   discovered   serious   situa- 
of  the  same  doses  that  brought 
now  uses  It  as  a  pronujtlonal  de- 
behalf  of  his  ridiculous  975,000,000 
program. 

the  situation    Is  serious.     No 

done  more  to  make  it  so  than  Mr. 

llimself .     No  one  at  the  present  time 

more  than  Mr.  Bowles  to  make  It 

serious. 

of  realizing  that  It  was  his  reck- 
ing proposala  that   alarmed   busl- 
Connectlcut   and   added   greatly   to 
s  laid  off  because  of  an  anticl- 
n-turn  in  the  volume  of  wartime 
Mr.   Bowles  now  advances   propo- 
would  Increase  this  alarm  and 
ui  ditional  unemployment, 
t  tilnks  that  he  Is  thiis  presenting  a 
nt  on  behalf  of  his  $75,000,000 
rantasy,  he  Is  much  mistaken. 

fact   that   he   now   attempts   to 
bonding    program    as   a    cure    for 
conditions,   mean   that    he 
from  his  original  position?    At 
t   Mr.   Bowles   declared   this   bond 
a  necessity  In  Its  own  right.    Why 
low   sing  a  far  different   tune? 
has   a   very   familiar   ring.     This 
of  double  talk  has  come  to  us 
W4Ehlngton    for   the    past    30    years, 
cure  for  Inflation,  recession  de- 
ar any  economic  condition  one  can 
hks  ever  been  the  same.     The  in- 
r  Fmedy  for  all  of  these  Ills  has  been 
spading    and    more    controls.      Grim 
must   be  drawn   frodT  the  fact 
eleventh  hour.  Mr.  Bowles  and 
junior    administrators    In    SUt«    and 
adopt  It  as  their  very  own. 
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Desifa  for  Peact 


EXirENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0ff .  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


or  NSW  T 

Boonrop 


REPUBENTATTVES 
mday.  Mat  27.  1949 

Mr '  f^B^LER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  (  xtend  my  remark.i  In  the  Rsc- 
os».  I  liiclude  the  foiiowmg  editonai 
from  the  New  York  Times; 


oaaiCN  roB  pbacb 

There  Is  a  touch  of  paradox  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  program  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  »1. 460,000,000  for  arms  aid 
abroad  should  be  set  forth  In  a  State  Depart- 
ment "peace  paper  "  Tet,  this  program  U  de- 
signed directly  for  keeping  the  peace  by  mak- 
ing the  strength  of  free  nations  a  deterrent 
to  aggression.  The  strength  that  Is  counted 
upon  Is  not  merely  the  present  economic  and 
military  strength  of  the  United  States  but 
rather  the  developed  strength  of  other  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  associated.  The  pro- 
gram Is  designed  not  merely  to  supply  arms 
at  this  moment  but  rather  to  assist  the  re- 
covering nations  to  become  and  to  remain 
strong. 

The  program  is  not  only  a  peace  program; 
it  Is  also  a  defensive  program.  Its  object  Is 
to  enable  our  allies  and  ourselves  to  keep 
our  freedom.  But  It  is  defensive  In  another 
sense.  It  has  been  forced  upon  us  against 
our  will.  No  one  supposed  at  the  end  of  the 
war  that  the  United  States  would  be  obliged 
to  embark  upon  such  an  undertaking  within 
a  few  short  years.  We  had  most  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  security  of  all  the  nations 
would  be  a  common  enterprise  and  we  gave 
our  enthusiastic  support  to  the  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations  designed  toward  that 
end.  Unhappily  that  common  program,  to- 
gether with  International  control  of  atomic 
weapons  and  disarmament,  has  been  blocked 
by  one  nation.  Because  of  that  stoppage  we 
have  been  obliged  to  take  the  second  best  and 
only  remaining  course.  Our  aim  is  peace 
and  security,  and  If  one  means  of  finding  It 
Is  denied  to  us  we  are  obliged  to  seek  an- 
other. This  Is  done  In  the  hope  that  later 
we  can  return  to  the  better  course. 


Maritiioe  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  K£OGH 

or  NSW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Joseph  K.  Carson,  Jr..  Commi.ssioner 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  Fri- 
day. May  20.  1949.  customs  house,  port 
of  New  York : 

Mr.  Chairman,  National  Maritime  Day  is  a 
proper  occasion  for  us  to  retake  our  bearings, 
plot  our  future  course  and  resolutely  deter- 
mine that  we  shall  avoid  the  mistakes  and 
omissions  of  pant  years  and  that  there  shall 
bs  under  the  United  States  flag  at  all  times 
the  most  eOclent  and  effective  merchant 
marine  In  the  world. 

I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation  which 
brings  me  here  today.  1  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 
rather  wistfully  cherished  the  hope  that  aooMv 
day  I  might  keynote  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  In  New  York,  the 
greatest  seaport  In  all  the  world.  I  bellere 
in  the  merchant  marine  and  am  proud  to  b« 
a MaMbar  vt  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
■Btaaloa  irtllch  l«  by  Isw  c<'mmittcd  to  "foster 
the  development  and  encoursge  the  mainie- 
fiance"  of  a  strt.ng  maritime  industry  Now. 
a  strung  and  independent  Mantlm*  Commls- 
rton  can  du  miKh  to  prevent  the  mistake* 
and  omisHlons  of  the  pMt  but  It  cannot  do 
the  itih  alone  There  mu«t  be  teamwork  by 
Government,  labor  and  management.  If  wa 
are  to  chart  a  future  course  which  wiil  In- 
sure us  a  position  of  primacy  In  world  ship- 
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ping.  Lack  of  teamwork  will  but  lead  again 
to  a  condition  of  decadence  in  our  merchant 
marine  and  a  complete  disintegration  of  otir 
foreign  oommerce.  It  is  our  job— the  team's 
Job — to  prevent  such  an  eventuality. 

All  good  Americans  are  proud  that  there 
Is  today  upon  the  high  seas,  flying  tlie  Amer- 
ican flag,  the  best  fleet  of  cargo  and  tank 
vessels  we  have  ever  had.  We  have  the 
flnest  ships,  the  best  crews,  and  the  wisest 
management.  We  are  now  In  first  place  In 
the  maritime  league.  Our  Job — the  team's 
Job — Is  to  keep  our  merchant  marine  in  first 
place — not  Just  In  the  first  division. 

Despite  our  unhappy  realization  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I  that  we  had  almost 
no  ships  of  our  own  to  carry  our  foreign 
commerce,  nevertheless  we  sank  again  into  a 
position  of  near  obscurity  in  overseas  ship- 
ping during  the  lat«  twenties  and  early 
thirties. 

It  win  serve  no  purpose  here  to  catalog  all 
our  mistakes  In  the  past.  Nor  will  It  further 
the  csuse  of  our  merchant  marine  to  expend 
our  energies  in  futile  attempts  to  fix  the 
blame  for  our  shortccnnlngs.  We  are  not 
here  to  assess  past  failures.  Our  Job  Is  to 
find  solutions  to  the  problems  which  lie 
ahead — find  them  quickly  and  apply  them 
promptly. 

In  national  defense  we  have  never  lost  our 
naval  supremacy,  but  we  allowed  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  Indispensable  In  the  logistics  of 
war,  practically  to  disappear.  Proof  of  the 
Indispensabillty  of  merchant  vessels  In  war 
Is  the  fact  that  we  had  to  build  over  50.000.- 
000  deadweight  tons  of  merchant  xa-aft  be- 
tween the  Inception  of  the  emergency  and 
the  end  of  hostilities.  When  we  build  a 
naval  vessel  we  hope  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  use  it  for  any  purpose  other  than  Insurance 
against  war.  Many  naval  vessels  have  been 
built  only  to  become  obsolete  between  wars 
and  then  scrapped.  We  build  more  and 
charge  It  up  to  national  defense,  and  think 
nothing  of  it.  Neither  Navy,  Army,  nor  Air 
Force  can  function  effectively  without  a  tre- 
mendous fleet  of  merchantmen  to  support 
them.  Dry-cargo  ships,  reefers,  tankers,  and 
troop  carriers  are  all  needed  in  great  num. 
hers.  We  cannot  do  without  them.  Tet, 
they  are  about  the  only  weapons  of  war  for 
which  there  is  a  peacetime  use.  Think  of  it. 
Here  are  instruments  indispensable  In  wsr 
which  pay  most  of  their  own  keep  and  yet  on 
which  we  have  been  most  niggardly  in  pro- 
viding financial  assistance.  Think  of  it. 
Here  Is  an  industry,  the  maritime  industry, 
indispensable  to  success  in  war  and  pros- 
perity In  time  of  peace,  which  was  permitted 
to  Isingulsh  and  made  a  whipping  boy  by 
those  bent  on  its  ruin. 

At  this  very  time  other  nations,  which 
we  have  aided  In  nuaiy  respects,  are  en- 
gaging In  discrimination  against  our  mer- 
chantmen which  bids  fair  to  prevent  ships 
of  our  flag  from  competing  in  Uielr  foreign 
trades.  Currency  restrictions  are  only  one 
piiase  of  these  discriminations.  Steps  must 
be  taken  by  our  Government  to  halt  such 
practices. 

While  we  arc  extremely  fortunate  that  we 
now  have  the  newest,  fastest,  most  modem 
ships  as  the  components  of  our  cargo  and 
tank  fleets  which  arc  providing  a  regular 
and  dependable  .service  In  our  foreign  trades, 
we  must  remember  that  ships  do  not  stay 
new.  Neither  do  they  remain  modem  with 
respect  to  speed,  design,  economy  and  effl- 
dency. 

We  cannot  keep  our  fleet  modem  or  b* 
aastired  ot  regular  and  dependable  service 
in  the  foreign  trades  unless  we  have  a  re- 
placement program  which  will  keep  our  mer- 
chant fleet  vp  to  date  It  shonld  be  remem- 
bered that  our  flnc  canro  and  tank  vessels 
have  already  t>een  In  use  about  one-tMrd 
of  their  normal  life.  In  10  years  many  v«s- 
scls  wa  now  eonsider  modem  will  not  t>c  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  new  tonnaga  that  will 
then    be   in   competition.     Ten   years   is   a 
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long  time  wiien  we  think  ot  the  future,  but 
as  we  look  backward  it  seems  only  a  day 
since  Germany  invaded  Poland  and  set  off 
World  War  II.  Our  paoenger  fleet  was  prac- 
tically wiped  out  dtuing  tiie  war.  At  the 
close  of  hostilities  we  had  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  prewar  paaaengcr  carrying 
capacity. 

Therefore,  the  team — government,  labor 
and  maiiagement — mtast  solve  the  protdem 
of  keeping  our  fleet  modem  and  do  It 
promptly. 

For  the  most  part,  shipyards  throughout 
the  country  are  in  need  of  work.  Thousands 
of  skilled  workers  who  learned  It  the  hard 
way  during  the  war  seek  employment  in 
shipbuilding.  There  must  be  activated  an 
orderly  program  for  the  replacement  of  all 
of  our  current  merchant  fleet.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.  In  a  few  years  It  will  be  too 
late  for  such  a  program.  We  may  again  find 
ourselves  faced  with  tlie  necessity  of  build- 
ing a  large  number  of  vessels  simultaneously 
and  at  great  expense,  only  to  have  them  in 
turn  grow  old  all  at  once. 

The  Commission  now  has  under  way  the 
largest  passenger -ship  construction  program 
in  our  peacetime  history.  We  are  construct- 
ing three  passenger  vessels  for  the  trans- 
Pacific  trade,  two  for  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  superllner  for  the  New  York-northwest 
Europe  range.  The  Commission  has  also  au- 
thorized calling  for  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  prototype  cargo  vessel.  The  Com- 
mission, lalxjr,  and  the  Industry  coUaborated 
In  developing  Its  design.  The  Commission 
win  soon  have  plans  developed  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  prototype  naval  auxiliary.  80 
you  see.  progress  is  being  made. 

You  luiow  the  Commission  has  let  a  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  a  superllner.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  jarevent  the  build- 
ing of  this  vessel.  The  Commission,  how- 
ever, was  determined  to  proceed.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  directs  that  tlM 
Commission  devise  means  for  building  super- 
liners  comparable  vrtth  tlKise  of  othw  na- 
tions. Not  only  that.  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  that  very  purpose.  There  is  also 
another  consideration.  The  United  States 
rates  the  flnest  passenger  vessel  afloat.  We 
are  to  have  Jtist  that  in  this  superllner. 
Passenger  siiips  not  only  transport  people. 
They  are  a  great  aid  to  business  In  many 
ways.  The  great  hotels  In  New  York  would 
»ooa  find  cause  for  ccmcem  li  paaaenger  liners 
no  longer  served  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  full  restoration  of  domestic  slilpplng 
is  a  must.  What  was  once  the  most  flourish- 
ing component  of  American  shipping  is  now 
its  weakest,  never  having  recovered  from  the 
knock-out  blow  suffered  by  the  war.  Com- 
petition from  variotis  sources,  some  unfair, 
together  with  the  higher  cost  of  steamship 
operation,  presents  a  problem  for  which  no 
soluticm  lias  yet  tteen  fotuMl,  but  one  can 
and  m\»t  be. 

Among  the  Oommiaalon's  statutory  duUca 
u  that  of  promoUng  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  ttic  BBStclMat  marine.  Postwar 
oommltmenu  have  made  it  impossible  thus 
far  to  put  into  execution  plans  for  a  full- 
scale  maritime  promotion  program.  I^sS 
March  I  submitted  th«  outline  of  a  plan 
which  Is  now  In  proesas  of  ezpsnslon  and 
development.  It  Is  most  essential  tiiat  no 
tima  be  lost  in  consolidating  public  opinion 
on  the  necessity  of  the  matntenanc*  ct  a 
strong  merchant  marine.  The  American  peo- 
ple must  know  the  necessity  of  fostering  the 
use  of  American  ships  by  American  ablppers. 
U  we  depend  upoa  forelga  bottoms  to  carry 
our  export  and  import  eommeree.  that  eotn- 
merce  wUl  dwindle  to  the  vanishing  polat  as 
It  did  immcdlsUly  prior  to  our  entry  into 
World  War  I. 

1  MS  far  tiM  Aaaerlcaa  merehant  martna 
wttlMNrt  any  ifa.  ands.  or  buta.  alac  I  wotUd 
not  be  here  today.  I  aa  giMl  %ohmm  a  part 
in  f  oataring  a  better  aaarrtMBt  aMfftaa.  I  Id- 
tend  to  flgbt  all  who  arc  endeavoring  to  dis- 


rupt the  nuuitimc  indtistry  by  trying  to 
make  a  governmental  scapegoat  of  tlie  Mari- 
time Commission.  All  things  considered.  tlM 
Commission  has  handled  well  a  multitude  at 
knotty  postwar  problems. 

Now.  as  wc  emerge  from  tlie  deluge  of  war 
and  postwar  problems,  what  are  to  be  the 
policies  of  the  future?  Personally  I  shall 
exert  every  effort  to  achieve  tlM  following 
aims: 

Retention  of  the  1030  act  and  the  pilnd- 
ples  embodied  in  it: 

Keep  the  merchant  marine  out  ot  th» 
hands  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  influ- 
ences, governmental  or  otherwise,  which 
would  scuttle  It  or  bargain  away  its  effec- 
tiveness; 

Get  the  Government  out  of  tiie  shipping 
business  In  peacetime  and  keep  it  oirt: 

Halt  the  discriminatory  practices  of  other 
nations  against  our  shipping; 

Fully  rehabilitate  our  domestic  shipping. 

Expand  and  complete  a  program  of  the 
construction  of  an  adequate  numtier  of  pas- 
senger vessels; 

Replace  our  cargo  and  tank  fleets  with  new 
and  modern  vessels; 

Carry  out  a  real  promotional  campaign  for 
the  merchant  marine. 

We  have  retaken  our  bearings  today  and 
we  know  where  the  American  merchant 
marine  now  stands.  We  know  what  must  l>e 
done  in  the  future  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
position  of  primacy  we  now  hold  In  the 
shipping  world.  The  Job  which  lies  ahead 
can  be  done  through  teamwork — the  Govern- 
ment, labor,  and  management  team.  Each 
member  has  a  vital  stake  In  our  maritime 
affairs.  Each  member  of  the  team  will  profit 
by  a  Job  well  done — each  will  suffer  through 
complete  or  partial  falltire. 

Bound  together  In  a  community  of  in- 
terest we  must  go  forwsrd.  each  member  of 
the  team  doing  Its  full  share  to  the  end  that 
we  ha\'e  at  all  times  under  the  American 
flag  the  world's  best  merchant  marine;  a 
merchant  marine  adequate  for  trade,  travel, 
and  defensi?;  a  gallant  merchant  marine 
worthy  of  the  pride  of  every  American  and 
commensurate  with  the  might,  the  dignity, 
the  prestige,  and  tbe  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States. 


Natkmal  HMuiaf  Probici 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  KTw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIW 

Friday.  May  27,  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
on.  I  include  the  following  testimony 
of  Arthur  J,  Aronson.  chairman  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  UnKed 
States  National  Housing  Committee,  be- 
fote  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  25th  day  of  April   1M9: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memliers  oi  tb^  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  please  pcraalt 
BM  to  thank  yon  far  tlia  prtvllafs  ot  present* 
lag.  for  your  aMtttonal  eoBiidaratton.  tlM 
viewpoint  at  tka  JawMl  War  Vetcraaa  ot  the 
United  Mataa  on  oor  aatlooal  booaing  prob- 
lawi  la  ganaral  and  on  H.  R.  4000,  which  yoa 
DOW  have  before  fou  for  oonslderatkiD.  aa  a 
solution  to  America's  most  critical 


To  faeilttatc  tbe  deliberation  oT  this  aoai- 
mtttea  on  a  dlSeult  problem.  I  shall  eodaavar 
to  avoid  mteratlao  of  what  wnnaaca  b*> 
fore  me  have  said  on  tlM  subject.    J  bava 
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r«ad  the  •taUmenU  lubmltted  to  you  by 
Mr.  Raymond  M.  Pol«y.  Hoiulng  and  Home 
Flnanee  Admlnistriitor  «i;d  Mr.  John  Tay'.^^r 
Wgaa.  Public  Houstn^  Commissioner.  The 
•latemcnvs.  ot  fhpse  two  noted  men  In  hous- 
ing, were  the  result  of  metlculotis  and  con- 
scientious study,  and  we  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  enthusiastically  endorre  them  for 
your  full  considaratlon.  For  my  own  put. 
I  should  rather  pment.  brleflT.  son^.e  few 
obMnratlons  and  re«aaunandations  for  the 
•trcnftheninK  of  the  praMnt  biu  and.  if  per- 
mitted, to  answer  some  of  the  arcuments 
which  have  been  raised  against  public  bous- 
ing 

We  beltev*  that  H.  R  4009  U  a  fine  bill 
With  oaa  ma)CH-  excepiiou.  it  contains  rec- 
OOMBMidatlons  that  meet  the  hopes  of  our 
orgaaMatlan  as  expressed  In  its  national 
kooatng  policy  adopted  at  the  S.'^rd  NaUonal 
bicampment  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
with  the  approval  of  our  national  executive 
•ommittec.  H  R  4009.  of  ooune.  omits  pro- 
vMon  fur  medium-income  liousing.  which 
we  fe«l  Is  so  essential  to  an  Intelligent,  well- 
rounded  housing  policy  and  program  for  our 
country.  We  feel  this  omission  Is  a  grievous 
one  and  we  asx  you.  In  your  deliberations 
to  so  amend  the  bill  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  uncounted  thousands  with  medium 
Incomes  who  mill  otherwise  be  forgotten,  and 
whose  position  without  a  place  to  live.  Is  Just 
aa  desperate  as  that  of  the  people  mhom  the 
bill   was  designed   to  aid. 

We  believe  that  H.  R.  4009  contains  cer- 
tain Inherent  self-destructive  weaknesses 
which  may  bear  amendment  by  your  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  most  gl&rlng  deficiencies 
Is  its  provision  for  the  20-perceiu  rental  dif- 
ferential between  the  upper-rental  cealiiigs 
of  low-rent  public  housing  and  those  lowest 
rentals  at  which  private  enterprise  is  al- 
legedly providing;  adequate  housing.  If  the 
bill  Is  to  be  enacted  with  such  a  restriction, 
we  believe  it  would  leave  lu  with  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  displaced  veterans  and  citizens  who 
would  find  themselves,  and  now  do  find 
themselves,  ineligible  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  public  housing  while  also  iwable  to  ob- 
tain private  housing  as  well. 

Secondly,  the  proposed  proeram  Is  predi- 
cated on  a  strict  dollar-cost  Umiution  in  a 
where  everyone  Is  too  keenly  awtire  that 
are  In  a  continual  state  of  competitive 
flux.  This  very  type  of  provUion.  experi- 
ence has  shown,  was  basically  responsible. 
years  ago.  for  the  falltire  of  construction  of 
housing  projects  which  had  already  been  ap- 
proved. It  could  well  again  be  the  basis 
for  further  failures  of  construction.  It  could 
strongly  serve  tu  defeat  the  very  purposes  of 
the  national  hoiuing  policy,  so  well  defined 
In  the  bill,  by  uterly  nullifying  any  Imple- 
mentation of  that  policy  through  arbitrary 
UmiUtlons  of  cost.  We  believe  that  the 
present  bUl,  without  this  arbitrary  limlta- 
Uoo.  affords  sound  protection  to  the  people 
•0MB0I  caBMslve  costs  of  construction.  The 
bin  speciflcally  provides  that  elaborate  or 
costly  designs  or  meterlsli  shall  not  be  used 
but  that  cheaper  construction  shall  be  made 
available.  Another  protection  in  the  bill  to 
possible  excessive  costs  is  the  provision  that 
average  costs,  excluding  land,  demolition,  snd 
nondwelUng  facilities  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  average  construction  costs  of  dwell- 
ing facilities  currently  produced  by  private 
enterprise  In  a  given  locality.  We  believe 
that  these  are  suOctent  safeguards.  If  we  go 
beyond  them  we  may  well,  again,  be  faced 
with  a  Situation  where  building  costs  may 
extend  Just  beyond  the  limltstions  permitted, 
and  ail  further  conetrtietkia  must  naess- 
aaniy  end  Thu  to  •■  •eeottuUtty  we  all 
seek  to  avoid  but.  I  repeat.  It  to  opposed  to 
the  very  policy  which  we  seek  to  eslabltoh; 
the  eoaatmetioo  at  housing  for  thoae  who 

In  Mldlticm.  we  of  the  Jewtoh  War  Vet- 
trans  are  against  the  6- year  iimiUUon  for 
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(reference.     We    believe    that   the 
ist    now.    perhaps,    at    the    very 
of    hto    re-iniegratlon    into    the 
economy,  may   need   many  more 
{fpurtunity  to  fully  and  completely 
mself.    We  therefore  submit  that 
restriction  as  to  preference  to 
we  urge  that  it  be  stricken  from 
This   preference,   unquestionably. 
Ithout  any  jjeriod  of  limitation. 
le  fifth  successive  year  in  which 
has  had  the  b.TSic  principles  of 
In  one  form  or  another,  before  it 
Each  year  they  have  failed 
because    the    people    who    need 
have  had  neither  the  means 
liJfluence  to  dramatize  their  needs 
jubllc  and  the  Congress.    Aa  each 
have  passed.  c\ii  housing  sit- 
deterlorated  to  the  point  where, 
the  most  critical  of  our  domestic 
Is  causing  Indescribable  hard- 
people  in  general  and  the  vet- 
tlcular.     It  now  affecls  the  very 
rity  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
le  futures  of  their  marriages  and 
of  their  children,  the  Americans 

fa^e  of  a  condition  so  threatening  to 
s  moral  and  physical  fibre,  mil- 
iars that  might  iaetter  have  been 
>n  new  construction  were  used 
nanufacture  the  myth  that  legls- 
propcjsals  such  as  H.  R.  40C9  are  Inspired 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

t  Issue  of  "Headlines."  the  organ 

ors"  Washint^on  committee,  we 

locking  statements  as  this: 

mes  when  the  threat  of  socialized 
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And  three  times  this  threatened 
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It  to  playing  fast  and  loose  with 

tatlve   form   of   government    It 

cherish.     The  quotation  I  have 

the  publication  of  the  Realtors' 

committee  Is  far  more  encour- 

of  our  political  system  than 

of  Americans  boni  and  educated 

belief  that  government  to  the 

he  people. 

be  expected  that  the  selfish  and 

opponenu  of   Federal   aid   to 

ing  will  tender  any  warmer  wel- 

R.  4009  than  they  offered  to  pre- 

s  of  thto  nature.      Now.  what 

argfiments  they  will  advance  against 

?     Their  offensive  against  thto 

strike  out  In  three  directions. 

will    reiterate    the    familiar 
the  program  envisioned  by  H.  R 
»)und  the  death  knell  of  private 
sy    diverting    building    materials 
incentive  for  btilldlng.      Slmul- 
hey  win  launch  a  campaign  of 
warfare  to  convince  the  Con- 
people  that  those  who  support 
h(^lng  program  are  dedicated  to 
t  the  Government  owes  them 
lalf  price.     And  on  a  third  front. 
repeat   that   public   housing   to   a 
c  )ncept.  a  cunning  plot  by  a  coall- 
cals  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of 
who  have  twtoted  the  facts 
the   actual   housing   situation 
ask  the  members  of  thto  corn- 
examine  briefly  thto  coming  three- 
I  ack  on  the  public  Interest. 

prophecies  of  the  Imminent 
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by  public-bousing  legtolatlon. 
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These  early  mourners,  thrown  Into  a  shud- 
der whenever  a  potential  purchaser  flinches 
from  exorbitant  or  unreasonable  prices,  have 
thus  far  found  It  profitable  to  avoid  invest- 
ment In  public  educational  material  that 
would  apprise  their  readers  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  concerns  of  the  authors  of 
H.  R  4009  was  to  establish  a  prcgram  that 
would  carefully  avoid  impairment  of  pri- 
vate building  interests.  Nothing  in  this 
bill,  as  It  now  stands,  can  divert  fair  profits 
from  builders  and  realtors  who  are  now 
building,  selling  and  renting  homes  and 
apartments  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
the  prices  asked.  The  real-estate  pages  of 
the  Nation's  press  prove  beyond  any  doubt 
that  ample  incentives  have  existed  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  and  that  they  continue 
to  exist  now.  If  private  builders  are  to  be 
shorn  of  incentives  for  new  construction, 
H.  R.  4009  la  not  the  Instrument  that  wlil 
do  the  shearing.  Rather,  the  shears  will 
be  wielded  by  a  wilful,  destructive  few  who 
confuse  private  enterprise  with  special  privi- 
lege. 

Examining  "Operation  Smear"  of  this 
grand  offensive,  the  distortion  that  H.  R.  40C9 
to  designed  to  satisfy  the  mythical  element 
of  the  population  that  is  alleged  to  want 
housing  at  half-price,  examination  of  the 
voluminous  library  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Board  and  all 
Its  associates  fails  to  reveal  so  much  as  one 
refe.-ence  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  does  not 
propose  a  Federal  construction  program.  On 
the  contrary,  the  realtors'  literature  contains 
a  myriad  of  assertions  that  under  this  bill, 
the  Government  will  make  reckless  and 
wholesale  gifts.  In  the  form  of  subsidies,  di- 
rectly to  the  people.  In  the  hands  of  these 
gentlemen,  facts  are  certainly  not  stubborn 
things. 

But  It  to  the  third,  and  m.Tjor.  argument 
of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  this  bill,  that  Is 
of  particular  concern  to  an  American  vet- 
eran. Gentlemen,  we  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  have  expressed  our  ardent  support 
of  such  national  policies  as  the  European 
recovery  program  and  the  proposed  North 
Atlantic  Pact.  We  were  prompt  to  voice  that 
support  because  as  veterans  we  are  perhaps 
more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
security  than  the  average  nonveteran.  It 
requires  an  unusual  degree  of  astlgmattom 
not  to  recognize  that  we  are  engaged  today 
In  a  conflict  of  Ideas  and  principles  on  a 
scale  at  least  as  huge  as  the  war  we  finished 
fighting  less  than  4  years  ago. 

Becau.>?e  our  Government  and  all  our  people 
provided  us  with  the  means,  we  were  able 
to  makie  our  proper  contribution  to  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  our  country.  We.  veter- 
ans know  today  that  we  have  no  less  an 
obligation  to  maintain  our  country's  liberty 
and  stability  In  peace  than  we  had  In  war. 
The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  every  other  American 
veterans*  organization,  is  conscious  that  the 
hot  war  of  4  years  ago  has  been  sup- 
planted by  a  cold  war.  and  that  this  cold 
war  must  be  fought  with  Ideas  and  prin- 
ciples. In  this  conflict,  we  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  are  convinced  that  progressive  so- 
cial legislation  of  the  type  of  H.  R.  40C9  can 
be  aa  Important  to  our  country's  security  as 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  European 
recovery  program.  For  if  we  cannot  show  In 
a  time  of  social  crlsto  that  our  Government 
to  responsive  to  the  basic  human  needs  of 
Its  citizens,  then  we  shall  have  suffered  a 
major  defeat  on  the  field  of  ideological  com- 
bat. We  shall  have  permitted  to  go  unre- 
futed  the  angry  lies  of  those  who  slander  us 
in  the  arena  of  world  opinion  and  we  shall 
have  encouraged  the  sinister  handful  within 
our  gates  who  can  only  thrive  on  the  frus- 
tratl.jn  and  despair  that  comes  with  the 
denial  of  so  basic  a  human  necessity  as  ade- 
quate shelter. 
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Gentlemen.  It  to  a  rare  veteran  Indeed  who 
can  recall  that  any  such  device  as  social- 
istic planning  was  employed  In  war  to  In- 
duce him  to  give  his  maximum  effort  for 
the  safety  of  our  country  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  Its  liberties.  It  to  therefore  some- 
thing less  than  heartening  for  a  veteran  to 
be  told  today  that  he  to  giving  In  to  radical 
political  doctrine  when  he  welcomes  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bin  such  as  H.  R.  4009  as  a 
measure  calculated  to  reafSrm  the  devotion 
of  this  free  Government  to  the  welfare  of  Its 
ftee  citizens.  I  do  not  have  available  the 
precise  figures  of  how  many  veterans — and 
for  that  matter,  nonveterans  as  well — who 
arc  living  in  substandard  dwellings  or  In 
rooms  or  apartments  Inadequate  to  hold  ths 
number  of  persons  that  now  inhabit  them. 
But  If  all  these  Americans,  who  now  wait 
with  anxiety  for  enactment  of  H.  R.  4009 
have  taken  on  the  political  coloration 
ascribed  to  them  by  the  literary  efforts  of 
the  real -estate  lobby  then  the  fimds  applied 
to  blocking  passage  of  housing  legtolatlon 
have  been  misspent.  They  might  better 
have  been  expended  on  bolstering  the  coun- 
try's Internal  security  machinery. 


Establishment  of  Natioiul  Medical  Care 
Inrestigatioii  ConiinissioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF  NXBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27,  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Medical  Care  Investigation  Commission. 
It  would  be  a  bipartisan  Commission  with 
two  Members  from  the  Senate,  two  from 
the  House  and  three  appointed  by  the 
President.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  study  and  investigate  all 
phases  of  medical  care  in  the  United 
States,  including  all  existing  and  pro- 
posed governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental programs  and  plans  for  such 
care,  for  the  purpose  of  determining, 
first,  in  what  respects  existing  medical 
care  in  the  United  States  is  Inadequate; 
and,  second,  what  are  the  best  methods 
of  remedying  such  inadequacies.  The 
Commission  may,  where  it  deems  it  ap- 
propriate to  the  making  of  such  deter- 
minations, examine  any  phase  of  medi- 
cal care  in  any  foreign  country.  As  used 
in  this  subsection,  the  term  "medical 
care"  includes  surgical  care,  hospital 
care,  preventative  medicine,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  medical  care,  and  includes  in- 
surance with  respect  to  any  such  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  I  have 
studied  the  question  of  medical  care.  I 
made  two  trips  to  Europe  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  question  of  compulsory  health 
insurance  will  soon  be  before  this  Con- 
gress. It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  ought  to  have 
complete  factual  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation upon  all  types  of  health  programs 
now  in  existence.  This  subject  is  charged 
and  surcharged  with  emotion.  It  is  not 
easy  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chalT. 


It  would  l)e  my  hope  that  such  a  Com- 
mission, with  a  small  staff,  could  make  a 
thorough,  impartial  study  and  report 
their  findings  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country.  If  this  is  done,  and  all  the 
facts  are  laid  bare,  then  I  have  great 
confidence  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  make  the  right  de- 
cision upon  this  controversial  subject. 
I  trust  that  this  resolution  may  have  a 
prompt  hearing  and  that  such  a  Commis- 
sion can  be  appointed  and  proceed 
promptly  with  their  studies. 


The  Dnck  Stamp  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27, 1949 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
statement  of  Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  repre- 
senting the  National  Wildlife  Federation : 

THE    DT7CK    STAMT    BILL 

(Statement  of  Carl  D.  Shoemaker) 

Thto  bin  amends  the  original  Duck  Stamp 
Act  of  1934  only  in  three  particulars,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Increases  the  price  of  the  duck  stamp 
from  $1  to  $2.  There  to  no  dtopute  or  op- 
position to  thto  proposed  amendment  among 
the  people  who  buy  these  stamps  and  enjoy 
the  privileges  wiiich  oome  from  their  pur- 
chase. 

a.  Increases  the  amount  which  may  be  de- 
voted to  protection  of  waterfowl  from  10  per- 
cent, as  fixed  in  the  original  act,  to  25  per- 
cent in  thto  bill.  There  has  been  an  Instotent 
demand  that  more  protection  be  afforded  to 
the  waterfowl  wherever  they  may  be  found 
in  this  country — on  refuges,  rivers.  lakes,  and 
other  feeding  and  resting  areas.  Should  thto 
bill  pass.  50  cents  out  of  each  92  duck  stamp 
purchased  would  go  for  protection  instead 
of  10  cents  out  of  each  91  duck  stamp  pur- 
chased under  the  extoting  law.  There  to  no 
dtopute  over  thto  proposed  amendment. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  revenues  raised 
through  the  sale  of  these  stamps  (75  percent 
of  the  total  sales)  will  go  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  development  of  reftiges  hereto- 
fore acquired  and  put  In  operation,  and  for 
the  acqutoltlon  of  wildlife  management  and 
inviolate  mlgratory-blrd  sancttiarles.  Thto 
means  that  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ptoh  and 
wildlife  Service,  public  hunting  areas  may 
be  set  up  on  newly  acquired  lands  out  of 
the  additional  revenues  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

In  the  sense  used  In  thto  biU,  a  wUdllfe 
management  area  simply  means  that  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Ftoh  and  Wildlife  Service 
new  areas  purchased  with  money  artolng  from 
this  proposed  act  may  be  managed  and  oper- 
ated as  public  hunting  grounds  provided  that 
the  supply  or  population  of  waterfowl  Justi- 
fies thto  program.  An  Inviolate  sanctuary 
does  not  Include  any  public  hunting  or  man- 
agement. AU  refuges  heretofore  purchased 
from  the  duck  stamp  revenues  are  now  and 
will  continue  to  be  inviolate  sanctuaries  even 
though  this  bill  becomes  law.  Several  such 
sreas  not  acquired  from  duck  stamp  revenues 
are  now  bting  operated  In  cooperation  with 
the  SUtes.  among  them  the  fsmoiu  Mstia- 
muskest  rsfugs  te  Nortb  Carolina  and  tb« 


Bear  River  marshes  In  Utah.  They  are  both 
popular  and   wisely   managed. 

This  third  amendment  Is  the  only  one  over 
which  there  has  developed  any  dispute  or 
opposition. 

The  wholehearted  support  for  this  blU 
comes  from  organizations  or  groups  Inter- 
ested In  th'^  broad  program  of  reaping  the 
annual  harvest  or  sxirplus  crop  of  ducks  and 
geese.  The  great  vast  majority  of  the  people 
who  are  directly  concerned  and  who  are  pay- 
ing the  bill  through  the  purchase  of  these 
duck  stamps  not  only  favor  the  increase  but 
also  the  better  management  program  pro- 
vided for  in  thto  third  amendment.  The  foU 
lowing  organizations  have  endorsed  thto  bill 
in  toto  and  completely:  National  Wildlife 
Federation:  Wildlife  Management  Institute; 
lEaak  Walton  League;  liiternatlonal  Associa- 
tion of  Game.  Piah.  and  Conservation  Com- 
misslonere,  representing  in  Its  membership 
the  48  State  fish  and  game  admintotrations; 
Western  Association  of  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioners;  Alabama  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion; North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission; and  many  other  State  commissions, 
federations,  chapters,  and  grou{>s;  and  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society. 

These  organizations  and  groups,  through 
their  n^mbershlp  and  affiliations,  represent 
several  mUllou  good  sporumen  in  the  United 
States  who  feel  that  the  management  of  our 
watjrfowl  resources  can  be  wisely  entrusted 
to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
splendid  cooperation  received  from  the  Stats 
authorities. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  biU  will  re- 
ceive a  favorable  report  from  the  conunittes. 


In  the  First  Defre« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NEW  YOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVM 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  of  May 
13,  1949: 

IK  TRK  nXST  OECKEK 

Assassination  must  not  rettim  to  New  York 
City  as  an  arbiter  in  labor-industrial  dto- 
putes.  We  had  hoped  that  era  was  over; 
that  It  had  died  with  "Lepke"  Buchalter  In 
the  Sing  Sing  electric  chair. 

Hired  murderers  wiU  destroy  anyone  for 
anyone  who  pays  them.  They  do  not  attack 
in  passion.  Such  commercial  kUlings  ars 
mcn-e  than  an  obvious  danger;  they  are  a  dto- 
grace.  Thto  city  cannot  tolerate  them.  The 
police,  the  district  attorney  must  not  sleep 
until  the  cold-blooded  butcher  who  stabbed 
William  Lurye  to  apprehended  and  executed. 

Moreover,  and  even  more  important  If  pos- 
sible, to  similar  treatment  for  the  man  or 
men  who  revived  the  trade  of  Murder.  Inc.. 
by  buying  murder.  Thto  to  no  Issue  of  union 
versus  union  or  employer  versus  employee. 
Thto  to  an  Issue  of  murder  In  the  first  degrse. 
compounded  by  conspiracy  with  an  sec— sory 
before  and  after  the  fact. 

If  thto  fatal  outrage  to  not  avenged,  there 
may  be  another  bloody  wave  of  such  slstigb- 
ter  ss  thto  city  knew  for  years  In  industrial 
rackets.  New  York  City  to  Indignant.  It  will 
not  stsnd  for  a  comebsck  of  assassins.  It 
detnands  quick,  sure  justice  to  forestall  any 
sueb  ealainltj. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rt-ORiDA 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'BS 

Friday.  May  27,  1949 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  con.sistently  supported  balanced  de- 
fense forces,  I  deplore  the  sometimes 
senseless  competition  between  the  serv- 
ices. I  consider  it  plain  that  we  still 
need  all  of  our  present  forces.  I  also 
ooBSkler  it  plain  that  we  need  uniflca- 
tlon — ^more  unification  than  we  now 
have — but  that  it  should  be  unification 
which  permits  the  kind  of  wholesome 
rivalry  t>etween  the  services  that  keeps 
them  on  their  toes. 

For  in.<:tance.  I  have  supported  the  Air 
Forces  in  its  desire  for  a  larger  long- 
range  strategic  striking  force.  At  the 
moment  that  means,  in  substance,  more 
B-36's.  Now,  only  the  B-36  can  take 
off  from  an  American  base,  strike  an 
overseas  enemy  target,  and  return  to  its 
base  in  this  country.  It  has  been  greatly 
Improved  since  its  introduction  and  It 
constitutes  a  formidable  weapwn. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  mock-war- 
fare tests  be  conducted  between  the  B-36 
and  Navy  jet  fighter  interceptors.  I 
heartily  approve.  This  is  the  kind  of 
wholesome  rivalry  which  keeps  the  serv- 
ices striving  for  the  best  possible  weap- 
ons, and  provides  the  technological  su- 
periority which  is  our  best  guaranty  of 
security.  Weaknesses  revealed  by  these 
tests  would  have  to  be  faced  frankly,  and 
weaknesses  faced  can  be  overcome. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  services 
always  have  been  frank  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other,  and  since  we  all  are  on 
the  same  team,  this  lack  of  frankness  is 
inexcusable.  For  Instance.  I  have  for 
some  time  known  of  an  Air  Force  report, 
known  as  the  Scanlan  report,  which  de- 
scribes In  some  detail  the  operations  on 
Lesrte  and  is  highly  commendatory  of  the 
cooperation  between  the  services.  This 
report  suddenly  was  withdrawn  and  re- 
classified as  top  secret.  I  am  somewhat 
imzzled  by  this  maneuver,  and  since  the 
report  also  U  denied  to  me.  I  have  to 
draw  my  own  conclusions. 

Others,  likewise,  have-  been  puzzled, 
and  I  call  attention  here  to  a  very  recent 
article  by  a  dl.stingulshed  Washington 
columnist.  Frank  Kennedy,  who  writes 
the  Washington  Treadmill: 

TSSAOMIU. 

(By  Prank  Kennedy) 

•mi    HVNTS   BECSXT   KXPOKT   ON    NAVT    AIK 

WAMTUfOTOM. — Congresstxutn  Sikxs  is  on 
the  traU  of  a  top  tecret  report,  prepared  by 
GtMMral  MacArthur'a  aUff  and  known  aa  the 
8— nian  report.  It  la  entitled  'Report  Num- 
ber T^ree.  Army.  Air  Forcea  Evaluation  Board, 
Pacinc  Ocean  Area,  the  Occupation  of  Leyte. 
November  13.  liH4." 

The  Scaul.Hn  report  is  said  to  contain  de- 
•crlptlona  ot  the  Navy'a  bomber-support 
operations  In  support  of  the  Ground  Forcea 
which  Invaded  the  Island  of  Leyte  In  that 
ywur.  It  la  aald  to  praise  the  Navy's  bomber 
operations  in  support  of  the  Invasion  in  the 
superlative  terms.  In  the  matter  of 
Ids,  It  Is  said,  a  Jap  strong  point,  in  a 


barlo  or  I:  tmboo  thicket,  was  pinpointed  by 
the  Navy  ilghter-lximbeni.  and  tl^e  advance 
of  the  invading  ground  trooops  at  all  times 
was  cover*  d  with  an  umbrella  of  Navy  bomb- 
ers and  St  afcrs.  The  Scanlan  report,  it  fur- 
ther is  sal  i.  analyzed  tiie  comparative  effec- 
ttvenees  o  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  the  naval 
air  arm  ir  these  same  Leyte  operations,  the 
compariso  is  all  resounding  to  the  credit  of 
the  Navy. 

Sixes  h  is  reached  the  definite  conclusion 
that  Cong]  ess  cannot  decide  wisely  the  proper 
role  of  th  ■  Navy's  air  arm  in  the  scheme  of 
national  <  efense  until  It  knows  tiie  salient 
features  o  the  Scanlan  report.  His  Interest 
was  arousi  d  in  the  secret  document  wiien  he 
learned  re  iably  that  copies  of  It  were  being 
hastily  rec  ailed  from  study  groups  and  from 
quasi-secr  ;t  files  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  to  be  locked  and  requestered  In  a 
single  plat  e  of  safe  keeping.  He  suspects  that 
the  sudder  recall  of  the  document  from  divers 
qu.-'sl-secr  t  resting  places  has  much  more 
to  do  with  the  bitter  controversy  between  the 
Navy  and  \  he  Air  Force,  than  It  has  to  do  with 
real  natioi  al  security.  He  Intends  to  find  out 
for  sure. 

A  few  secrets,  perhaps:  The  Crest  view 
Con^ressn  an.  who  knows  little  about  the  de- 
tails and  ninuiiae  of  the  Scanlan  report,  Is 
willing  to  concede  that  some  portions  of  It 
actually  n  ay  be  top  secret  and  that  the  pub- 
lication oi  a  few  details  possibly  might  give 
aid  and  cc  mfort  to  a  potential  enemy.  He  is 
quite  will  ng  that  any  truly  military-  secrets 
should  be  screened  out  of  any  published  ver- 
sion of  tl  e  Scanlon  report.  He  Is  equally 
convinced  however,  that  the  broad  state- 
ments anc  conclusions  of  the  report,  dealing 
with  the  ^  avy's  superlative  air-support  oper- 
ations of  the  Leyte  beachhead,  should  be 
made  aval  able  to  Congress  In  order  that  its 
Members  <  an  evaluate  the  role  of  the  Navy's 
air  arm  In  the  whole  scheme  of  national  de- 
fense. If  t  Is  true  that  the  Scanlon  report 
Is  being  sequestered  for  reasons  other  than 
true  national  security,  then  the  Congress- 
man want;  to  know  the  whole  story  and  who 
it  was  wh  )  ordered  the  recall  of  the  report 
from  files  previously  considered  adequate  to 
protect  Its  contents. 

Supercai  rier  a  side  issue:  The  scuttling  of 
plans  to  b  illd  the  U.  8.  S.  United  States,  the 
Navy's  65.1  CO-ton  super-aircraft  carrier,  was 
only  a  dra  natlc  Incident  of  the  bitter  strug- 
gle betwee  i  the  newly  coequal  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy.  Congressman  Sikes  and  Congress- 
man Ben>  rrr,  of  Jacksonville,  are  pur!<ulng 
the  matrei  of  the  big  flat  top  Independently 
of  the  larg  sr  question  of  the  Air  Force's  rela- 
tionship t<  the  Navy's  air  arm.  On  this  sub- 
ject, some  rormldable  authorities  are  coming 
to  light. 

Richard)  on '8  minority  report:  Admiral 
Jamas  O.  ;iichardson,  one-time  commander 
of  the  Pm  Iflc  Fleet  before  Pearl  Harbor,  as 
one  of  his  last  official  duties,  served  as  the 
chairman  ot  a  special  committee  to  report 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  national  de- 
fense depa  -tments.  The  Richardson  findings 
were  the  Irst  official  report  on  unification 
of  the  arm  ^d  forces.  The  admiral,  in  a  report 
filed  with  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  more 
than  3  yei  rs  ago.  opposed  the  general  plan 
of  unificttt  on,  but  concurred  In  the  plan  pro- 
posed If  ev  'r  unification  were  adopted.  Con- 
cerning th  (  creation  of  an  Air  Force  coequal 
with  the  A  rmy  and  the  Navy,  Admiral  Rich- 
ardson. In  a  special  minority  report,  stated, 
In  paragra:  ih  4  (k),  as  follows: 

"I  am  net  convinced  an  Air  Force  should  be 
seS  up  on  i  basis  coordinate  with  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Proponents  of  this  Idea  assert 
that  this  li  necessary  for  full  development  of 
air  power.  Naval  air  power  has  developed 
within  th{  Navy.  I  fear  that  the  creation  of 
an  Air  For:e  on  a  basis  coordinate  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  would  inevitably  draw  the 
naval  aero  lautlcal  organization  out  of  the 
fabric  of  tl  e  Navy  Into  which  It  la  now  Inti- 
mately wofen.     Such  disintegration  of  the 


Navy  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  effective- 
ness  of  the  armed  forces  as  a  whole." 

Who  is  Richardson?  The  opinion  comes 
not  from  "Just  another  admiral."  He  figured 
brightly  In  the  testimony  of  several  Pearl 
Harlwr  Investigations  which,  according  to 
most  Congressmen,  have  proved  Just  one  af- 
firmative fact — that  Admiral  Richardson  was 
the  only  officer  of  general  rank  In  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force  who  was  on  his 
toes  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  alert  to  the 
danger — and  he  got  fired  before  the  Japs  at- 
tacked. The  Richardson  Incident  Is  too  long 
to  detail  here.  In  short,  he  was  relieved  of 
the  command  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  In  February  1941  becau.?e  he 
opposed  the  basing  of  the  fleet  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  because  he  protested  the  transfer  to 
the  Atlantic  patrol  of  so  many  of  his  screen- 
ing forces — light  cruisers  and  destroyers. 

Congressman  Sikes  is  convinced  that  the 
Richardson  opinion  on  naval  air  power, 
therefore.  Is  timely.  He  was  right  before 
Pearl  Harbor— he  still  may  be  right.  He  now 
Is  on  the  retired  list  and  unavailable  for  cur- 
rent comment.  It  should  be  easy  to  Imagine 
what  Admiral  Richardson  thinks  about  scut- 
tling the  superflattop. 

Scanlon  report  needed :  Congressman  Sikes 
further  Is  convinced  that  the  revelations  of 
pertinent  sections  of  the  Scanlon  report 
would  be  most  opportune.  The  report  dealt 
with  the  initial  drive  to  recapture  the  Phil- 
ippines from  the  first  major  Asiatic  enemy  of 
the  United  States — the  Japanese  Empire. 
When  it  was  written  In  1944  there  was  no 
active  Chinese  Communist  movement  be- 
cause the  Japs  were  In  possession  of  Man- 
churia. The  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment then  was  gaining  strength  to  oust  th« 
Jap  Invaders,  who  were  the  only  Asiatic  en- 
emy of  the  United  States  then  in  sight.  To- 
day the  Chinese  Government  is  falling  apart 
before  the  advance  of  the  northern  Chinese 
Reds;  another  formidable  Asiatic  enemy  to 
the  United  States  perhaps  Is  appearing.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  is  Just  as  broad  today  as  it  was 
when  the  Leyte  Invasion  was  launched,  ob- 
served the  Crestview  Congressman.  Who  can 
say  that  combined  operations  identical  with 
the  Leyte  plan  of  attack  some  day  may  be 
needed?  The  United  States  fought  a  two- 
front  war  against  Germany  and  Japan  last 
time.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  suppose  that 
a  war  against  communism  would  be  any- 
thing less  than  a  two-front  war — in  Europe 
and  In  Asia,  with  major  operations  In  both 
theaters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition  I  Invite  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Pensacola  Journal  on  Sunday.  May  22, 
1949,  dealing  with  the  same  subject: 

SIKU  TRAOa  trPOIT 

Represetitatlve  Bob  SiKts.  according  to 
Frank  Kennedy's  Washington  Treadmill 
printed  on  this  page  today,  is  on  the  trail 
of  what  Is  called  a  top-secret  document 
showing  the  value  of  the  naval  air  arm  in 
the  Invasion  of  Leyte 

The  Florida  Congressman  Is  not  trying  to 
bare  any  military  secrets,  but  he  is  rightly 
hot  over  rumors  that  the  report  has  been 
hastily  recalled  from  study  groups  and  Is 
being  placed  out  of  reach  of  those  trying  to 
evaluate  the  functions  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  In  the  unification  of  the  services. 

If  these  rumors  be  true  and  If  the  Scanlon 
report  sought  by  Sixes  Is  stronzly  for  naval 
power,  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  sup- 
press it  Indicate  that  foes  of  the  Navy  fear 
its  effects. 

For  this  very  reason  it  should  and  must  be 
brouirht  into  the  open.  The  people  of  this 
country  must  not  be  fooled  and  deluded  into 
any  step  which  decreases  the  demonstrated 
value  of  an  arm  of  defense  or  attack  in  this 
seething  world.  They  are  entitled  to  the  full 
plctiu-e,  no  matter  what  branch  of  service  it 
affects.  The  future  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation  are  at  stake.     Nothing  else  matters. 
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Americans  cannot  afford  to  allow  an  in- 
ternal fight  among  self-seeking  service 
groupe  to  weaken  one  lota  the  mUitary 
strength  of  the  country  and  endanger  the 
defense  of  this  great  Nation.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  our  lives,  property,  and  democratic 
way  of  life,  America  must  remain  strong. 
If  naval  air  strength  Is  an  integral  part  of 
that  strength  we  must  have  it  plenty  of  it. 
If  Air  Force  big  bombers  are  a  part  of  It! 
we  must  have  them,  too,  and  If  ground 
strength  is  required,  that,  too,  must  be  part 
of  armed  services. 

To  deliberately  hide  a  report  which  casts 
a  light  upon  the  part  which  the  Navy  or 
the  Air  Force  or  the  Army  can  play  in  this 
tremendously  Important  role  of  protecting 
this  Nation  Is  tmthlnkable  and  any  persons 
who  have  done  It  should  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  for  Judgment  by  their 
fellow  citizens. 

All  of  this  brings  us  brck  to  the  Im- 
portance of  teamwork  that  we  may  de- 
velop our  strength  to  a  maximum  and 
hold  our  weaknesses  to  a  minimiun. 


Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  I  have  in- 
cluded in  my  extensions  of  remarks  a 
number  of  informative  articles  on  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  the  January  1949 
Issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  there  was  pub- 
lished an  instructive  paper  by  the  late 
MaJ.  Ralph  Z.  Kirkpatrick.  former  Chief 
of  Surveys  and  Chief  Hydrographer  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  whose  technical 
studies  and  published  works  on  its  prob- 
lems are  extensive  and  have  been  used 
by  many  of  our  membership  who  have 
had  to  consider  legislation  for  the  Canal. 
His  death,  which  occurred  a  short  time 
ago,  was  a  national  loss. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  significant  that  Major 
Kirkpatrick's  last  Important  service  for 
the  Panama  Canal  was  a  technical  dis- 
cussion of  the  propo-sed  sea-level  project, 
wherein  he  uttered  a  warning  against  the 
dangers  and  dIfBcuItles  which  he  felt 
assured  would,  sooner  or  later,  develop 
in  any  such  undertaking. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  espe- 
cially fitting  that  Major  Kirkpatrick's 
last  contribution  dealing  with  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  should  now  be  made  available 
to  the  Congress  and  our  people,  for  the 
time  has  arrived  when  studies  mtist  be 
completed  and  decisions  made.  Under 
leave  accorded.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  by  including  there- 
with the  indicated  statement,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  anticipated  a  similar  warn- 
ing by  Prof.  A.  Casagrande  as  regards 
the  instability  of  the  Cucaracha  slide 
formation.  The  discussion  by  Professor 
Casagrande  was  included  in  the  exten- 
sion of  remarks,  page  A2229  of  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concre.ssional  Rkcord 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Bland J: 


THZ  PANAMA  CANAL — SKA  LBVEL  nOJKT — BTII- 
POEITTSf  DISCUSSION  BT  MAJ.  ILALPH  S.  KOLK- 
PATVICK 

Ralph  Z.  Khikpatrick.*  An  effective  answer 
to  the  basic  thesis  of  this  symposium  Is  a 
paper  published  In  1947.'  To  the  writer,  that 
paper  Is  an  Infrared  light  through  the  "con- 
fusion of  ideas"  begot  by  the  various  plans 
for  the  best  method  of  modernizing  and  en- 
larging this  tropical  waterway.  The  term 
"confublon  of  Ideas"  was  used  by  the  late 
John  F.  Stevens,  honorable  master  and  past 
president,  ASCE.  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Panama  Canal  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  construction  period.  Although  he  used 
it  as  early  as  1906.  oddly  his  subject  was 
almost  Identical  to  the  current  one. 

Perhaps  the  sufficiency  of  the  water  sup- 
ply in  the  driest  dry  season  may  be  ques- 
tioned. In  what  is  termed  either  the  "Bal- 
anced Lake  plan  or  the  Terminal  Lake  plan. 
because  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  balance  which 
the  Madden  Lake  Dam  made  possible  In  flood 
handling,  power  making,  and  water  supply 
for  navigation  has  been  slightly  upset  by 
the  subsequent  additional  power  units  oper- 
ating at  the  Madden  and  Gatun  hydroelectric 
plants.  Also,  the  proposed  wider  locks  will 
use  more  water. 

Fortunately  this  problem  Is  easily  solved: 
During  the  reconstruction  period  (without 
interference  to  navigation)  simply  dredge 
the  bottom  of  Galllard  Cut  from  elevation 
-f40  to  elevation  +37«-i,  the  ruling  bottom 
elevation  of  Gatun  Locks  (that  is.  the  tops 
of  the  emergency  dam  sills);  and.  since  the 
Terminal  Lake  cancels  the  Galllard  Cut 
lockage  surges,  there  is  no  further  need  for 
the  allotment  of  an  extra  1^^  feet  of  dry- 
season  prism-storage  water.  Thus,  a  real- 
istically useful  storage  water  prism  of  2.67 
-rl-5,  or  4.2  feet  atop  Gatun  Lake  becomes 
available  for  dry  season  use.  In  terms  of 
water,  this  Is  about  18.600,000  cubic  feet,  or 
an  Increase  of  nearly  76  percent. 

Incidentally,  during  the  fiscal  years  1940- 
45,  the  annual  power  generation  In  the 
Canal  Zone  Increased  from  about  100.000,000 
kilowatt-hours  to  266.800,000  kilowatt-hours; 
and,  subsequently  the  decrease  has  t)een 
only  slight.  The  four  turbines  at  the  Gatun 
plant  are  now  (1948)  augmented  by  two  new 
and  larger  ones.  Under  the  sea-level  plan, 
that  plant  must  close,  and  a  virtually  new 
electrlcal  system  for  the  Canal  Zone  must 
be  designed  and  built,  with  but  minor  sal- 
vage. All  that  useful  power-making  water 
from  Gatun  Lake  will  pass  to  the  sea  through 
the  proposed  East  and  West  Diversion  sys- 
tems. Compared  to  the  present  system  or 
proposed  Terminal  Lake  system  the  con- 
trast In  efficiency  and  dollar  savings  will  be 
marked. 

The  capacity  of  Gatun  Lake  to  sbaorfo 
safely,  and  to  make  profitable  use  of  the 
60  to  160  inches  of  annual  rainfall  (8 
months)  in  the  Chagres  River  Valley  has  been 
tested  for  one-third  of  a  century  without  a 
falltue.  It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Panama  Canal  that  their  po- 
tential worst  enemy  has  actually  been  made 
a  best  asset.  Why  gamble?  Sooner  or  later 
"bugs"  are  nearly  certain  to  t>edevll  the 
operations  of  a  sea-level  canal  through  faults 
In  the  proposed  extensive  and  complicated 
West  and  East  Diversion  systems.  What  of 
those  miles  of  levees,  dams,  and  spillways 
proposed  on  foundation  conditions  still  vir- 
tually unknown? 

The  slides  in  the  8  miles  of  Galllard  Cut 
have  a  soul-searing  history;  but  those  trou- 
bles were  caused   by  geological,  and  maybe 


other,  conditions  above  the  present  canal 
bottom -elevation  of  +40.  On  the  face  of  It, 
going  down  100  feet  further  to  elevation 
-60  (see  figs.  98  and  99)  la  daringly  un- 
precedented even  to  the  point  of  reckless- 
ness. Furthermore  what  is  known  of  the 
probable  bank  and  bottom  stabilltie*  of  that 
other  20  miles  of  proposed  canal  now  safely 
hidden  under  Gatun  Lake?  Nothing  is 
known,  except  geological  conjecttires. 

What  foundation  tests  have  ever  deter- 
mined that  sufficient  bearing  values  exist  for 
those  proposed  dams  across  the  Pefta  Bianca 
and  C&fio  Quebrado  swamps?  Those  deep 
quagmires  of  Atlantic  mucks  have  been  for- 
gotten under  Gatun  Lake  for  37  years. 
Nevertheless,  there  those  Important  dams 
are  to  be  found,  on  the  map4  of  the  pro- 
posed sea-level  canal.  For  a  long  time,  those 
swamps  were  the  dreads  and  troubles  of  the 
pioneer  French  and  American  engineers — 
now  sanguine  hopes  make  them  dam  foun- 
dations. 

Apparently  through  well-meaning  but 
oversangulne  proposals,  the  future  safe  and 
smooth  transit  of  world  commerce  Is  being 
endangered.    It  must  not  be. 


Post  Ofice  Workers,  Lon^  Imposed  Oa, 
Should  Be  Heard 


'  The  Marine  Operating  Problems.  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  the  Solution,  by  Miles  P. 
DuVal,  Proceedings.  ASCE.  February.  1947. 
p.    161. 

•Rochester.  N.  Y.;  formerly  Chief  of  Sur- 
veys. Chief  Hydrographer,  Panama  Canal, 
Canal  Zone. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER       " 

»  OP  NKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVK8 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial: 

POST    omCX    WORKXSS,    LONO    IMPOSD)    ON. 
SHOtJU)     BX     HXAXO 

For  a  long  time  now  the  postal  employew 
have  patiently  hoped  that  the  Government 
for  which  they  work  would  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, a  standard  becoming  to  those  in  their 
coimtry's  employ.  Their  hopes  have  not  been 
realized  and  once  mor«  It  lOTnn  as  If  their 
very  natural  and  JusUfled  aspirations  ars 
to  be  completely  ignored. 

Hotise  and  Senate  bills,  with  blpartlsaa 
sponaorfchlp.  would  give  them  aid,  but  noth- 
ing whatever  Is  being  done  about  these  bUU. 
Apparently  It  Is  the  intention  of  ttoos*  who 
do  not  want  the  living  conditions  of  postal 
workers  and  their  families  improved,  to  do 
nothing,  for  no  bearings  oa  the  bills  have 
been  scheduled. 

These  con^rientlous  workers  have  •ajoyed 
few  Improvemenu  In  their  living  st«ndar<la 
In  recent  years.  The  pay  of  others  has 
Jumped,  but  theirs  shows  no  such  agility. 
And  what  they  ask  Is  reslly  very  little,  com- 
ing from  employees  who  have  had  so  little 
before  this.  In  addition  to  an  Increase  In 
pay.  they  want  veteran  employees  to  be  given 
credit  toward  promotion  for  the  time  they 
spent  in  the  armed  forces.  That  is.  they  do 
not  want  veterans  to  suffer  for  having  fought. 
They  ask  for  26  days  of  vacation  and  16  days 
sick  leave,  which  Is  what  all  other  Federal 
clvU-servlce  workers  have  been  given.  A  few 
other  small,  reasonable  and  logical  improve- 
ments in  compensation  are  Included  In  their 
legislative  program. 

And  nothing  at  all  Is  being  done  about 
the  bills  that  would  bring  them  relief  This 
is  an  old  and  manifest  injustice.  There 
should  be  bearings  at  once.  The  public  as 
a  whole  should  know  under  what  handicaps 
the  postal  employees  live  and  work.  They 
are  deserving  workers.    They  must  be  heard. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TZNNCSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennes:ee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Ll.  Col.  Herbert  C.  Gee,  with  the  Corp^ 
of  Engineers,  wrote  an  article  on  flood 
control  a.s  public  worts  investment  num- 
ber one.  which  appeared  in  the  Military 
Engineer  in  its  April  edition. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Colonel  Gee  to  present 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
the  projects  to  be  con.sidered  by  the  com- 
mittee for  authorization.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  able  engineers  who  has  ever  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  He  ha.'s  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  each  and  every 
important  project  of  this  character  in 
the  country.  Resourceful,  capable,  well- 
trained,  and  with  unquestioned  integrity. 
he  is  heard  with  interest  whenever  occa- 
sion requires  his  appearance.  His  article 
is  so  factual  and  so  well  written  that  I 
have  asked  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record  to  include  It. 

The  article  follows; 

PLOOO    COXmOL — PfSMC     WOUCS    lNVISTME>a 

No.  1 

(By  Herbert  C.  Oe*.  lieutenant  colonel.  Corps 
of  Engineers  > 

Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  World 
War  II.  it  has  been  liicre:'.sln§:y  fashloii- 
able.  at  home  and  abroad,  to  find  fault  with 
the  GoTernment  of  the  United  States.  All 
phase*  of  our  Oovernment's  activity  are  sub- 
jected to  severe  criticism  by  other  nations. 
And  our  own  citizens  have  sometimes  fol- 
lowed this  unfortunate  lead  with  criticism 
which  has  not  always  been  constructive.  The 
program  of  public  works  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  come  In  for  Its  share 
of  criticism  from  all  quarters  of  our  country 
Flood  control,  one  phase  of  this  national 
program,  has  been  lo  successful  in  terms  of 
rettirn  on  the  Federal  InTcetment,  that  It  1.% 
felt  that  more  people  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  essential  facts  concerning  its  de- 
Teiopment  to  date. 

Twelve  years   ago  Congress  passed   a   law 
which  Is  now  known  as  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936      This  act  provides  amonft  other 
things    that    the    Federal    Government    ac- 
knowledges that  the  problems  of  flood  con- 
trol are  too  complex  and  too  costly  of  solu- 
tion for  satisfactory  handling  by  the  States. 
The  act   goes  on   to  state  that   the   Federal 
Government  assumes  responsibility  for  flood 
control  but  sets  up  certain  requirements  for 
local    contributions    to    the   program.      The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  made  responsible 
directly  to  Congress  for  the  execution  of  this 
program,  utilizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
the  engineering,  constructing,  and  operatmg 
agency  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers      This  act  set  the  stage  for  what 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  t>est  Investment  of 
public  works  funds  in  our  Nation's  history. 
The    investigation    of    flood    problems    in 
many  of  our  more  populous  areas  began  at 
once  after  the  passage  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936.    Soon  »  few  projects  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  authorization.    Every 
project  investigated  has  been  examined  care- 
fully   by    capable    engineers    to    determine 
whether  or   not   the   beneflu  which   will   be 
produced  annually  by  the  proposed  work  ex- 
ceed the  annual  cost  of  the  work.    When  In- 
vestigation shows  that  the  ratio  of  benefits  to 
cost  is  greater  than  unity  the  project  is  eco- 
numicaUy  Justified.    Projecu  with  high  ben- 
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in  demand.  The  prevention  of  a  signlflcant 
percentage  of  the  Nation's  annual  flood  dam- 
age is  a  great  contribution  to  the  strength 
and  economic  well-being  of  our  country. 

MtTLTIPLZ    PtTHPOSES 

Many  authorised  projects  In  the  flood-con- 
trol program  are  multiple-purpose  projects 
producing  a  combination  ol  benefits  in  two 
or  more  of  the  following  categories:  Flood 
control,  navigation,  hydroelectric  power, 
watar  supply,  pollution  abatement,  and  irri- 
gation. These  categories  of  benefits  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  primary  purposes  of  any 
project.  The  engineering  investigation  of  a 
project  Involving  utilization  of  the  water 
resources  of  our  Nation  must  be  all-inclu- 
sive and  must  provide  for  full  utilization  of 
the  resources.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
siders  carefully  the  possible  benefits  which 
can  be  derived  from  a  project  In  all  these 
categories  Benefits  from  the  projects  arc 
being  realized  in  all  categories  but  only  the 
flood-control  benefits  have  been  evaluated. 

Flood  fighting  or  prevention  of  flood  dam- 
age Is  a  most  spectacular  operation  for  engi- 
neers and  laymen  alike.  For  the  person 
whose  home  is  endangered  the  flood  fight  Is  a 
crisis  which  has  been  faced  all  too  frequently 
In  many  areas  of  the  United  States.  As  the 
flood-control  program  has  developed  and  as 
completed  projects  have  been  placed  In  oper- 
ation, the  frequency  of  occurrence  and  the 
magnitude  of  damaging  floods  on  our  major 
river  system  have  been  materially  reduced. 
The  residents  of  these  areas  have  followed 
the  progress  of  the  construction  work  with 
keen  Interest.  The  completed  works  have 
attracted  visitors  from  nearby  communities 
seeking  Information  and  new  recreational 
outlets.  The  increasing  demand  by  the  peo- 
ple for  adequate  public-use  faculties  at  com- 
pleted flood -control  projects  was  heard  by 
Congress  This  public  demand  was  recog- 
nized In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  make  provision  for 
full  public  use  of  flood-control  projects  and 
the  federally  owned  lands  acquired  for  their 
construction.  Public-use  facilities  are  being 
planned  at  all  major  projects  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  trails,  parking  areas,  pic- 
nic areas,  etc..  are  actually  under  construc- 
tion at  a  number  of  large  reservoirs. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  today  en- 
joy a  high  standard  of  living,  as  the  average 
workweek  Is  40  hours.  Our  national  demand 
for  recreational  outlets  is.  therefore,  very 
great.  This  demand  is  being  met  in  many 
areas  of  the  United  States  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  public-use  programs  at  completed 
flood-control  reservoirs.  These  plans  are  co- 
ordinated with  public-use  programs  of  State 
and  local  governmental  units.  Advice  of  the 
various  State  flsh  and  game  authorities  is 
sought  to  provide  the  maximum  development 
of  flsh  and  wildlife  resources.  The  United 
States  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  cooperates 
fully  by  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  data 
pertaining  to  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  of 
affected  areas.  Where  possible,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  arranges  for  State  park  commis- 
sions to  administer  major  portions  of  the 
public-use  program. 

This  phase  of  the  flood  control  program  Is 
also  paying  big  dividends.  Many  of  the 
large,  completed  reservoirs,  located  in  areas 
having  no  natural  lakes,  are  proving  to  be 
very  popular  vacation  areas.  One  of  these 
Is  Lake  Texoma  on  the  Texas-Oklahoma 
border  created  by  the  building  of  Denlson 
Dam  for  flood  control  on  the  Red  River. 
Last  year  over  two  million  persons  came  to 
the  man-made  lake  to  enjoy  the  boating, 
swimming,  and  flshing.  Dale  Hollow  Reser- 
voir on  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  border  has 
become  a  very  popular  resort  for  the  resi- 
dents of  those  two  States.  Water  pageants, 
powerboat  races,  flshing  derbies,  swimming 
meets,  and  similar  events  are  being  staged 
In  ever  Increasing  numbers  on  the  completed 
flood  control  reservoirs.     This  Nation-wide 
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public  use  program,  a  byproduct  of  the 
flood  control  program  Itself,  has  already  as- 
armned  national  importance. 

It  Is  estimated  that  10,000,000  people  visited 
the  completed  projects  operated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  during  the  past  12  months. 
These  people  enjoyed  the  recreational  advan- 
tages of  the  various  projects  now  in  opera- 
tion. More  projects  of  slmUar  type  are  near- 
Ing  completion.  A  material  Increase  is  con- 
fidently expected  in  public  use  of  these  fed- 
erally owned  and  controlled  facilities.  No 
satisfactory  method  has  been  devised  to  com- 
pute the  dollar  value  of  these  recreational 
l)eneflts  now  being  realized  by  the  American 
people.  It  is  evident  that  the  public  use 
program  is  an  Important  national  asset. 
This  great  public  benefit  Is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  flood  control  program.  It  is 
an  additional  dividend  on  the  taxpayer's 
flood  control  investment  which  has  already 
returned  to  the  people  more  than  the  entire 
cost  of  the  program.  Truly  the  American 
people  have  made  a  sound  investment  In 
flood  control. 


Youth  Mast  Choose  Between  Indiyidual- 
ism  and  the  Welfare  State 
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Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
SpeakT,  my  friend,  Ralph  E.  Becker, 
chairman  of  the  Young  Republican  Na- 
tional Federation,  delivered  a  most  in- 
teresting address  before  the  Eastern  Col- 
lege Young  Republican  Policy  Confer- 
ence held  at  Yale  University  In  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

TOCTH    MT7ST    CHOOSK    BCTWKZl*    IKDFVIDUAUSM 
AND  THS  WELT  ASK  STATK 

It  Is  Indeed  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  In 
New  Haven  today  and  address  the  opening 
session  of  the  Eastern  College  Young  Repub- 
lican Policy  Conference.  I  am  going  to  talk 
to  you  today  about  something  which  Is  of 
primary  Importance  to  college  students — 
that  Is.  individual  opportunity  for  youth, 
and   the   two   political   parties. 

You  young  men  of  college  age  are  at  the 
very  threshold  of  life.  Tomorrow,  of  course, 
you  will  face  a  very  hard  and  practical 
world.  You  are  going  to  have  to  make  yotu 
own  way  in  life.  But,  if  I  am  right  about  It, 
you  are  not  afraid  of  the  future — you  feel 
that  there  will  always  be  opportunity  open 
for  you,  and  that  within  a  few  years  you  will 
be  moving  along  fast  on  your  chosen  career, 
through  hard  work  and  grasping  responsi- 
bUity. 

However,  the  events  of  today  are  calling 
upon  you  to  make  a  decision  which  is  of 
tremendous  importance  not  only  to  each  of 
you  Individually,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  decision  Is  this;  You  will  have 
to  choose  between  two  philosophies,  the  Re- 
publican philosophy  of  free  enterprise  based 
on  individual  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility; or  the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  philosophy 
of  the  welfare  state  and  subordination  of  the 
individual. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  gen- 
erally in  agreement  on  the  fine  objective  of  a 
better  life  for  all.  But  we  are  In  violent  dis- 
agreement as  to  method.  We  Republicans 
believe  the  better  future  rests  upon  Increased 
individual  opportunity,  responsibility,  and 
self -development.     The  Democrats,  like  th* 


Communists,  think  a  better  future  can  bs 
reached  through  the  oomptUslon,  dictation, 
and  regimentation  of  the  individual  by  the 
welfare  state. 

In  our  great  country  we  have  the  most 
wonderful  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
We  acquired  it,  not  through  any  welfare  state, 
but  through  a  free-enterprise  system  based 
on  individual  opportunity  and  responslbUlty 
which  is  the  ba^ic  principle  of  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

We  Young  Republicans  are  all  aware  of 
the  imperfections  of  our  society  and  those 
which  accompany  the  free -enterprise  and 
every  other  system,  and  the  need  for  social 
reform.  But  social  reform  is  not  incom- 
patible with  our  way  of  life  and  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  Indeed,  through  free 
enterprise,  we  have  tremendously  increased 
our  standard  of  living  over  the  years.  Our 
low-income  groups  have  constantly  become 
more  productive  and  enjoyed  more  and  more 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  And  only  more 
individual  productivity,  not  less,  can  provide 
a  stlU  better  standard  of  living. 

But  with  the  promulgation  in  1848  of  the 
Communist  Manifesto  by  Karl  Marx  and 
Frederick  Engels,  a  new  ideology  arose,  the 
concept  of  the  welfare  state,  promising  mini- 
mum security  at  the  cost  of  diminishing  in- 
dividual  opportunity,  responsibiUty  and  pro- 
ductivity and  Imposed  on  the  people  by  the 
politicians  through  the  force  of  law. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  welfare  state  and 
its  record.  We  have  several  clear  examples. 
In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  we 
see  the  workings  of  the  welfare  state  at  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  There,  all  de- 
cisions affecting  everyone's  welfare  rests  with 
the  Government.  The  Government  deter- 
mines what  you  shall  earn,  how  much  you 
shall  spend  for  food,  what  the  conditions  of 
your  employment  .-hall  be,  and  so  on,  extend- 
ing into  every  phase  of  living.  There  the 
system  of  central  planning  is  complete  arid 
through  the  concept  of  the  welfare  state  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  been  provided  with  every 
opportunity  to  show  Its  results. 

And  what  are  those  results?  First,  the 
U.  S.  S.  jS.  is  an  iron-bound  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship. The  welfare  of  all  is  subjected  to 
that  of  the  politician  and  those  who  dwell 
within  the  Kremlin.  And  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  Russian  people  is  so  inferior 
to  ours  that  we  can  only  shrink  with  horror 
when  we  look  at  their  lot. 

Coming  more  closely  to  our  culttiral  and 
geographical  position  in  the  world,  we  have 
the  United  Kingdom.    Since  1945  the  British 
Labor  Party  has  had  a  full   and  complete 
opportunity    to    provide    its    people    with   s 
fairer  and  fuller  life  for  all.    Experience  im- 
der  this  system  now  furnishes  convincing  and 
eloquent  proof  of  the  utter  failure  of  the 
welfare  state,   and   the   coming   collapse   of 
socialism  In  England.     The  people  of  Great 
B'-ltain  have  witnessed  the  nationalization  of 
the   Bank   of  England,   railroad   and   motor 
transportation,   the  electric-power   industry. 
the  coal  industry,  and  the  medical  profession. 
Let  me  give  just  one  example  of  the  terrific 
price   which   has   been    paid   in   Englnad   In 
return  for  diminishing  individual  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity.    I  quote  from  Alfred 
Edwards,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
who  expresses  concern  over  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  co&l  and  other  industries.     In  a  re- 
cent article  which  appeared  in  the  Reader's 
Digest,  he  said  that  "From  June  to  October 
1948,  in  spite  of  the  increased  mechanism, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  the 
people's  coal — not  that  of  greedy  capitalists — 
the  mines  produced  158.000  tons  per  week 
less  than  in  1938."     As  an  example  of  the 
thinking    of    the    British    people,    a    recent 
English  cartoon  pictured  a  coaJ  miner  talk- 
ing to  the  Minister  of  Mines,  and  saying, 
"You  told  us  under  socialism  we  would  get 
more  money  for  less  work.     Well,  we  have 
given    you    less    work.    How    about    more 
money?" 


As  part  of  this  central  planning  by  tha 
Labor  Party  politicians,  we  find  increasing 
Government  regulations  in  the  United  King- 
dom with  controls  gradually  spreading  its 
tentacles  like  an  enormous  octopus  over  the 
life  of  every  Englishman. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  as  to  how 
the  welfare  sUte  exacts  pay  for  lu  Iree 
services,  the  results  are  extraordinary.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  been  flnanced  by  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  some  four  or 
five  bUllons  of  dollars  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  If  the  United  States  had  failed  to 
provide  this  assistance,  there  would  im- 
doubtedly  have  been  bankruptcy  not  only  for 
the  "Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street."  but 
also  the  end  of  socialism  in  England. 

Now,  there  you  have  the  contrast  between 
these  two  philosophies.  And  you  college 
students  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
making  a  choice  between  them.  You  must 
choose  between  our  Republican  free-enter- 
prise system,  based  on  Individual  opportim- 
Ity,  responsibility,  and  productivity;  and  the 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal  theory  of  the  welfare 
sUte,  where  the  Individual  Is  regarded  as 
more  or  less  Incompetent  so  that  he  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  sUtc  and  its  poli- 
ticians, given  less  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility, made  less  productive,  controlled  by 
law,  and  taxed  to  the  limit. 

The  Truman  administration,  which  Is  tha 
dubious  inheritor  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal, 
has  been  seeking  to  Impose  a  welfare  state 
on  the  American  people.  We  may.  indeed, 
go  back  as  far  as  1931,  when  Rexford  Guy 
Tugwell.  later  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  administration  wrote  that  otir 
system  was  "not  so  satisfactory  to  the  ra- 
tional faculty  as  revolution  and  rebeglnnlng 
on  the  Russian  model."  Think  of  it.  Henry 
Wallace,  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  In  the  administration,  stated  frankly 
that,  "Capitalism  must  collapse  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  bring  the  Individual  under 
control."  And  when  running  as  the  Demo- 
crat candidate  for  Governor  of  California, 
Upton  Sinclair  actually  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that.  "Capitalism  has  served  its  time  and  is 
passing  from  the  earth.  A  new  system  must 
be  found  to  take  Its  place.  Our  opponents 
have  told  you  that  all  this  is  socialism  and 
communism.  We  are  not  the  least  worried." 
Today  we  are  finding  the  Democrat  ad- 
ministration stumbling  along  In  the  wake  of 
the  New  Dealers.  We  have  seen  the  NRA 
which  Imposed  complete  controls  on  business 
for  hours  of  work  and  prices  of  commodities. 
When  we  compare  this  system,  which  is  so 
similar  to  that  employed  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  we 
cannot  help  but  be  shocked  with  tremendous 
force. 

The  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Truman 
administration  for  a  peacetime  OPA  and  price 
control  which  forced  on  us  conditions  of 
scarcity  in  1946  and  calls  to  mind  the  empty 
shelves  of  the  shopkeeper,  the  black  market, 
and  widespread  misrepresentations,  not  to 
mention  the  general  scarcity  of  food,  should 
concern  us  all.  Yet  the  administration  calls 
for  a  return,  now.  to  a  peacetime  OPA,  aa 
a  remedy  for  the  splraling  co6t  of  living. 
Also,  seeking  to  regtilate  ail  business  and  to 
fix  the  prices  on  all  commodities,  there  is 
pending  In  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
that  epitome  of  restrictive  legislation,  the 
administration -sponsored  Spence  bill  impos- 
ing virtiially  complete  control  over  American 
business  and  the  people  generally.  There 
you  have  the  trappings  of  the  welfare  state 
wrapped  in  Icgl.slative  habiliments. 

Now.  our  Republican  free -enterprise  sys- 
tem and  its  faith  in  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual, is  a  philosophy  which  is  essentially 
youthful  in  character.  It  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  point  of  view  of  you  yotiAg  people 
here  in  college  who  feel  that  you  have  the 
world  by  the  tall  and  can  go  out  and  accom- 
plish great  tilings.  It  is  Inherently  the  be- 
lief of  Young  Republicans  everywhere. 
Many  of  the  older  people  are  confuaed  and 
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dlslll\i«loned.  They  wonder  If  there  may  not 
b«  Bomething  In  this  "weUare  state"  and 
"free  give-away"  bualnesa.  But.  I  have 
traveled  150.000  miles  and  more  In  the  last 
8  year*,  and  the  young  people  to  whom  I 
have  talked  all  over  the  country  Juat  will 
not  stand  for  the  welfare-state  Idea  and 
Ita  subordination  of  the  Individual  We 
Toung  Republicans  want  opportunity  and 
r— ponatbllity.  We  are  not  afraid  of  hard 
work  and  making  our  own  way  in  life  We 
know  that  without  opportunity  and  respon- 
•Iblltty  we  Young  Republicans  can  never 
accomplish  anything  and  never  fully  enjoy 
life. 

Hence,  it  is  up  to  us  Young  Republicans 
to  go  out  and  ring  the  doorbells  of  America. 
to  make  the  people  aware  that  our  only  real 
hopes  of  the  future  lie.  not  with  any  welfare 
state  nonsense,  but  with  our  Republican 
'ree-enterpriae  system  based  on  faith  in  the 
Individual,  and  his  ability  to  produce  and 
contribute  to  society  and  stand  on  his  own 
feet. 

Yes.  we  Young  Republicans  must  flght  for 
our  beliefs,  and  here  are  two  ways  by  which 
we  can  do  it . 

1.  Every  Young  Republican  should  run  for 
•very  political  office  which  his  personal  situa- 
tion permits  from  dcg-catcher  up.  or  support 
to  his  fullest  seme  worthy  Republican  can- 
didate, and  thereby  become  a  leader  In  our 
fight  for  Individual  opportunity. 

2.  Every  Young  Republican  organization, 
Including  those  Collegiate  Young  Republican 
Clubs  represented  here  today,  must  organize 
M  an  effective  instrument  to  sell  oiu"  coun- 
try on  the  tremendous  importance  of  our 
free-enterprl.«e  system  and  individual  oppor- 
tunity. In  articulate  terms.  And  In  fighting. 
in  this  way.  in  the  political  arena,  you  will  be 
fighting  for  your  own  homes,  your  careers, 
and  your  future. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD.  I  include  the  following  editorials 
and  an  article  by  Marquis  Childs  from 
the  Washington  Post: 

Light  on  thx  Atom 

David  1  Ullenthal's  letter  to  Senator 
McMahon  Is  not  that  of  a  man  who  Is 
ashamed  of  his  record  or  who  has  something 
to  hide  Mr.  Lllienthal  has  called  for  a  full 
Investigation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, noting  that  Senator  Hickenloopek's 
charges  of  "incredible  mismanagement"  in- 
▼olve  "nothing  less  than  the  security  of  the 
Nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world."  We 
welcome  the  inquiry  which  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  has  agreed  to.  A 
comprehensive  Investigation,  going  into  the 
nonsecret  as  well  as  the  secret  aspects  of 
atomic  energy  development,  can  focus  a 
•potUght  on  practices  and  conditions  which 
wUl  benefit  by  intelligent  criticism.  Such 
an  Inqtilry.  likewise,  may  have  the  efTect  of 
restoring  a  badly  needed  sense  of  proportion 
oo  Capitol  Hill. 

For  what  is  evident  from  the  frensy  of  the 
scaremongers  as  well  as  the  confusion  of 
legislators  trying  to  do  the  right  thing  Is  a 
preoccupation  with  what  Hanson  Baldwin 
aptly  calls  the  mistaken  belief  that  secrecy 
Is  security  In  point  of  fact,  what  secrecy 
there  Is  regarding  atomic  procencs  Is  at  best 
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thing,  the  value  of  which  will 
when  Russia  perfects  a  bomb  of 
The  real  atomic  security  of  this 
In  Its  scientific  brains — and  the 
turn    the   atom    Into    something 
a  destructive  force. 
1  espect  it  Is  disturbing  to  note  the 
Admiral  Lewis  Strauss,  a  mem- 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  re- 
shlpment  of  radioisotopes  to  for- 
ries.     There  is  a  certain   consls- 
%dmiral    Strauss'    reasoning    that 
.  used  largely  for  medical  and 
research,  might  aid  the  Russians 
into    Soviet    hands.     But    the 
jni  that  must  be  taken.     As  Mr. 
pointed    out.    isotopes    have    less 
nilitary    value    than    many   other 
e;  [ports  such  as  steel  and  electrical 
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itry  simply  cannot  afford  to  be- 
fekrful  of  anything  that  might  help 
o  ignore  the  handicap  caused  by 
jcrecy  at  home.  There  is  some 
encouragei  lent  in  the  statements  that  top 
military  iren  do  not  want  military  control 
of  atomic  e  nergy.  But.  with  or  without  mili- 
tary Influe  nee.  continued  misunderstanding 
of  the  rea  meaning  of  atomic  energy  and 
continued  stress  on  more  and  more  secrecy 
can  only  i  nean  that  the  atom  will  remain 
just  a  mill  tary  weapon. 
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SEcafTs  OR  Sensations 

(  xtent  that  the  congressional  In- 

atomlc  security  serves  to  put  the 

gy  Commission  on  its  toes,  the 

of  fliiger  pointing  may  have  a 

Chairman  Lllienthal  now  has 

that  the  Commission  was  derelict 

p4rtlng  to  the  FBI  at  once  the  loss 

quantity  of  uranium.     Certainly 

lax  security  checks.     But  Mr. 

lardly  can  be  charged  personally 

tion  of  security  regulations  about 

as  not  even  informed  until  late. 

t  his  willingness  to  assume  guilt 

ammuntion  to  the  vlndlc- 

who  are  out  to  crucify 

rivlllan  control  of  atomic  energy. 

t    to    remember — and    it    cannot 

zed  enough — is  that  the  security 

missing  uranium  Is  almost  pre- 

No  atom  secrets  can  be  learned 

of  the  lost  U-235  has  been  re- 

posltlvely    Identified    through 

laboratory  wastes.     It  Is  probable 

is   a   perfectly   natural   explana- 

disapp>earance  of  the  bottle  orlgl- 

nlng  the  smidgeon  of  U-235.     The 

similar    to   thousands   of   other 

he  Argonne  laboratory.     It  could 

been  hroken  or  accidentally  dls- 

L^boratory    personnel    were    negll- 

to  clear  up  the  mystery  them- 

of  immediately  notifying  the 

1  his  was  carelessness,  not  consplr- 
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disingenuous  to  attempt  to  magnify 

circujnstances  into  a  full-blown  secu- 

L.kewlse.   It    Is   pure   mallclous- 

liribly.  from  an  off-the-cuff  remark 

CJeneral    Manager    Carroll    Wilson. 

secrets    have    been    stolen.     Mr. 

asked  a  hypothetical  question 

ai^y  AEC  plans   have   been   stolen. 

that   out   of   millions   of   docu- 

probkbly  some  have  been  taken.    Cer- 

a  statement  Involving  vast  num- 

no  isecret   papers   cannot   fairly   be 

an  admission  that  atomic  secrets 

qtolen. 

the  attacks  on  Mr.  Lllienthal 

Irresponsible    and    undocumented 

the  AEC  is  shot  through  with 

sympathizers  are  indicative  of  a 

obsession  witn  a  new  force  that  the  In- 

kr  ow  very  little  about.    There  is  a 

'or  more  intelligent  criticism  of 

Energy    Commission — and     In 


this  respect  the  Joint  Commission  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  been  a  suppliant  rather  than 
the  watchdog  intended  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  But  more  intelligent  criticism — 
and  understanding — depend  on  limiting, 
rather  than  enlarging,  the  areas  of  secrecy. 
The  danger,  from  the  sort  of  hysterical  non- 
sense now  being  spread,  is  that  atomic  en- 
ergy may  be  walled  off  permanently  from  the 
people  in  a  military  preserve  from  which  It 
cannot  be  extricated. 


Washington  Calling 

(By  Marquis  Childs ) 

forkxstal  and  lilienthal 

If  human  beings  are  capable  of  learning 
from  experience,  then  there  Is  an  Important 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  tragedy  of 
James  Forrestal.  It  gets  down  to  the  real 
meaning  of  that  tragedy  which  has  scarcely 
been  touched  on  In  the  comment  on  the  last 
act  of  despair. 

Forrestal  had  come  to  believe  that  he  was 
being  persecuted.  This  took  such  an  exag- 
gerated form  as  to  be  a  major  symptom  oX 
his  mental  Illness. 

But  to  perfectly  rational  observers  it  was 
evident  that.  In  the  last  months  he  served  as 
Secretary  of  National  Defense,  Forrestal  was 
under  an  attack  that  amounted  to  persecu- 
tion. Certain  press  and  radio  commentators 
had  set  out  to  "get  Forrestal."  While  their 
motives  may  have  been  clothed  In  sublime 
self -righteousness,  the  facts  nevertheless 
speak  for  themselves. 

How  much  these  attacks  had  to  do  with 
driving  Forrestal  out  of  office  no  one  can  say. 
He  had  undertaken,  as  he  himself  came  to 
understand,  an  impossible  assignment  as  the 
first  Secretary  of  Defense,  responsible  for 
carrying  out  unification.  When  he  left  he 
was  a  broken  and  defeated  man. 

Today  the  same  kind  of  a  press  and  radio 
attack  is  being  directed  at  David  Lllienthal 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission! 
It  comes  from  quite  different  elements  of 
press  and  radio.  It  has  not  yet  reached  the 
degree  of  personal  innuendo  and  vilification 
that  characterized  the  wind-up  of  the  For- 
restal campaign. 

But  the  motivation  seems  to  be  the  same 

to  get  Lllienthal.  If  he  cannot  be  driven 
out  of  office,  then  an  atmosphere  will  be  cre- 
ated in  which  it  will  be  Impossible  for  him 
to  serve  further  when  his  term  expires  a  year 
from  this  June  30. 

The  parallels  seem  to  me  to  be  too  Impor- 
tant to  be  Ignored.  In  a  sense  Lllienthal  s 
assignment  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  first 
civilian  commission  to  take  over  the  enor- 
mously difficult  and  complicated  and  frlght- 
enlngly  secret  atomic  project  Is  as  Impossible 
as  Fonestal's  task. 

Forrestal  was  attacked  as  a  symbol  of  big 
business  and  high  finance  with  constant  in- 
nuendo about  deals  in  oil.  Lllienthal  is  at- 
tacked as  a  symbol  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
radicalism  of  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
with  repeated  hints  that  because  of  his  po- 
litical convictions  he  cannot  be  trusted  with 
secrets  involving  the  Nation's  security. 

The  outline  of  the  campaign  is  fairly  clear. 
The  loss  of  a  minute  quantity  of  uranlum- 
235  was  exaggerated  and  blown  up  out  of  all 
proportion  even  after  official  denial  had  re- 
jected the  Invented  thesis  of  espionage  and 
theft  with  which  the  story  was  first  heralded. 
Similarly,  the  Frelstadt  scholarship  was  given 
the  most  exaggerated  prominence  by  those 
who  deliberately  seek  to  discredit  Lllienthal 
and  thereby  civilian  administration  of  the 
llfe-glvlng  or  death-dealing  force  that  science 
has  unleashed. 

I  heard  one  of  the  instigators  of  this  cam- 
paign boast  some  time  ago  about  the  mate- 
rial being  assembled  that  would  be  used  to 
"get  Lllienthal."  As  a  kind  of  climax  to  this 
stage  of  the  attack.  Senator  Botnucz  B. 
H:cK«NLooPEm,  of  Iowa,  has  called  on  Lllien- 
thal  to   resign.     One   must   credit   Hicken- 
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LOOPEB  With  the  most  consclentlotis  motives, 
yet  the  timing  of  his  statement  admirably 
served  the  camftalgn. 

Press  and  radio  In  this  country  have  great 
power.  They  dig  out  the  news  with  a  vigor 
and  initiative  seen  In  no  other  country.  But 
the  abuse  of  that  power — when  it  descends 
to  personal  bigotry  and  personal  feud — is  a 
clear  and  present  danger. 

The  end  result  may  be  to  drive  out  of  pub- 
lic office  capable  and  conscientious  men  to 
the  extent  that  we  shall  have  left  only  timid 
hacks  or  military  automatons.  This  Is  not 
to  argue  that  Forrestal  was  the  perfect  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  that  Lllienthal  is  the 
perfect  chairman  of  the  AEC. 

It  has  seemed  to  many  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  tell  the  public  far  more  than 
it  has  about  the  project  as  a  whole  and  the 
atomic  bomb.  But  consider  what  happens  to 
Lllienthal  when  he  tries  to  do  that,  as  was 
done  in  the  Commission's  last  annual  report. 
Ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  in  the  Senate 
raised  a  violent  outcry  that  secrets  were  be- 
ing given  away. 

So  the  Commission  Is  caught  betwixt  and 
between.  Lllienthal  is  a  convenient  and  con- 
spicuous target.  The  attack  warms  up, 
spiced  with  malice  as  yet  hardly  discernible 
but  more  of  that  can  be  ladled  In  later  on. 
Here  Is  an  abuse  of  the  democratic  process 
that  can  Jeopardize  democracy  Itself.  No 
wonder  the  Soviet  propaganda  radio  gets  so 
much  useful  fodder  for  the  Russian  effort  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  a  panlc- 
etricken  people  obsessed  with  fear. 


SaTc  $3,000,000,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MiCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  though  It  was  long  suspected, 
the  Hoover  Commission  reports  have 
brought  home  to  the  average  man  the 
tremendous  waste  and  inefficiency  in  his 
Government  as  administered  from 
Washington. 

Throughout  the  country  the  people  are 
demanding  that  their  Representatives  do 
something  about  saving  some  of  the  tax 
dollars,  forcing  Federal  employees  to  be 
more  efficient.  The  people  do  not  pro- 
pose to  take  no  for  an  answer. 

But  the  fault  does  not  all  lie  in  Wash- 
ington. Congressmen  are  sensitive  to 
the  will  of  their  constituents  and  rightly 
so  because  they  are  the  people's  servants 
and,  in  some  degree  at  least,  are  bound  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  those  who  elect 
them. 

The  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that,  while  the  people  are  now  insistent 
upon  economy,  they  have  not  yet  reached 
a  point  where  they  are  willing  to  soften 
their  demands  for  their  own  particular 
pet  projects. 

Typical  of  the  editorials  which  show 
that  weekly  papers  throughout  the 
country  are  cognizant  of  the  situation  is 
an  editorial  from  the  Allegan  Gazette, 
published  at  Allegan,  Mich.,  written  by 
Leo  W.  HofTman.  entitled  "Pet  Projects." 
If  the  home  folks  wiU  just  be  sincere  in 
their  demands  and  insist  upon  economy 
In  their  own  projects,  they  wiii  get  it. 


A  second  editorial  from  the  same  pub- 
lication shows  the  utter  impossibility  of 
retaining  individual  freedom  and  pros- 
perity if  we  continue  to  adopt  socialistic 
schemes. 

The  editorials  follow: 
pet  projects 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  published  by  John 
Knight,  has  been  doing  its  bit  toward  fight- 
ing national  socialism,  waste,  and  extrava- 
gance as  planned  by  Harry  Truman,  but  we 
noted  the  other  day  that  It  slipped  editorially. 

This  metropolitan  dally  has  been  against 
Federal  aid  as  It  Is  being  practiced  today, 
but  recently  it  made  an  exception  and  ad- 
vocated Pfederal  aid  for  housing.  In  brief. 
the  Free  Press  would  like  an  end  to  the 
Truman  program  and  any  extension  of  the 
Federal  Government  Into  private  enterprise, 
except  the  building  indtistry.  because  the 
Free  Press  would  like  a  Federal  slum-clear- 
ance project  In  Detroit. 

This  Illustrates  the  political  strength  of 
Truman's  attempt  to  socialize  the  United 
States.  It  Is  clear  and  convincing  proof  of 
Just  why  and  how  Truman  won  the  election. 

Even  the  people  who  are  against  the  New 
Deal.  Fair  Deal,  socialism.  Federal  aid,  and 
all  the  crackpot  Ideas  germinated  In  Wash- 
ington always  have  one  pet  project  that  they 
want  to  see  put  through.  They  arc  against 
something  in  principle  but  they  want  to 
make  an  exception  for  their  own  project. 
They  are  against  Federal  aid  except  that  they 
want  Federal  aid  for  their  pet  project. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  against  Federal 
aid,  but  it  wants  Federal  aid  for  housing, 
and  no  doubt  will  use  Its  Influence  to  help 
pass  a  bill  for  that  purpose  with  the  result 
that  the  cost  of  slum  clearance  In  Detroit, 
Chicago.  New  York,  and  In  all  the  other  large 
cities  will  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  no 
matter  where  they  live. 

Senator  Tatt  Is  an  enemy  of  national 
socialism,  and  the  present  administration, 
but  he  is  for  the  housing  bill. 

All  the  school  organizations,  as  a  general 
rule  do  not  favor  Federal  aid  except  for 
education. 

Senator  Vandenberg  doesn't  believe  In  Fed- 
eral aid  except  for  education. 

The  farm  organizations  are  composed  of 
rugged  Individuals  and  as  a  rule  are  opposed 
to  the  Truman  program  but  they  usually 
favor  Federal  aid  in  one  form  or  another  for 
agrlctilture. 

The  farm  co-ope  are  quite  independent 
but  they  want  favors  In  the  way  of  tax 
exemptions. 

Actors  organizations  are  In  favor  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  theater,  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 

What  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  these 
other  people  don't  seem  to  realize  Is  that 
this  time  there  can  be  no  exceptions.  If 
one  group  or  one  project  Is  entitled  to  Fed- 
eral aid  then  the  rest  are.  The  battle  against 
national  socialism  Is  lost  if  each  opponent 
Is  going  to  hedge,  make  an  exception,  and 
weaken  his  position  by  demanding  Federal 
aid  for  his  pet  project. 

If  the  Federal  Government  would  reduce 
its  expenditures  and  abandon  its  attempt  to 
socialize  this  country,  fire  more  than  half 
of  its  employees,  reduce  taxes,  then  Detroit 
might  be  able  to  take  care  of  Its  own  local 
problem,  Allegan  could  build  its  own  school, 
the  actors  could  subsidize  their  own  proj- 
ects, the  farmers  could  get  along  without 
price  supports. 

Each  advocate  of  Federal  aid  or  Federal 
favor  la  like  a  hog  fighting  lor  his  portion 
with  his  fellows  at  a  common  trough  and 
you  cant  let  one  through  and  keep  the  rest 
back.  The  more  you  let  them  have,  the  fatter 
and  bigger  they  grow  and  the  more  they  eat. 
They  eat  on  private  Industry  and  on  the  tax- 
payer and  pretty  soon  there  are  so  many 
hogs  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  private  In- 


dustry nor  taxpayers.  At  that  stage  of  tti« 
game  the  hogs  will  turn  on  each  other  and 
you  win  have  what  some  people  seem  to  want 
in  this  country,  national  socialism,  com* 
munlsm  or  some  other  ism.  You  won't  have 
democracy. — L.  W.  H. 


SHOW-DOWN 

There  Is  a  war  going  on  In  the  United 
States,  ao  far  a  bloodless  war.  It  If  a  war 
between  Truman,  socialism,  the  dole  system, 
the  IWW's,  the  reclplenu  of  Federal  aid,  the 
Federal  employees,  waste  and  extra vagancea 
on  the  one  side  and  those  who  l^ieve  In  a 
constitutional  democracy,  the  wcvkers,  the 
ambitious,  the  rugged  individuals,  t^e  thrifty, 
the  savers,  and  the  taxpayers  on  the  other. 

It  Is  a  war  to  determine  whether  we  are 
to  have  national  socialism,  or  a  United  BUtes 
of  America  as  it  has  existed  in  the  past. 

The  most  recent  battle  between  these  two 
forces  is  between  Truman,  who  Is  Insisting 
that  CcMigress  raise  an  additional  M.000.000,- 
000  In  tax  money  to  prevent  a  deficit  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  insist  that  he  must  reduce  his 
spending  and  abandon  his  sodallstlo  pro- 
gram. 

This  country  cannot  survive  half  eoclal- 
Istlc  and  half  denKX^atlc. 

This  country  cannot  survive  under  a  sys- 
tem that  requires  half  of  the  people  to  work 
and  pay  exorbitant  taxes  to  support  Federal 
aid  for  everything  from  soup  to  nuts. 

Up  to  date.  It  has  been  private  industry 
that  has  supported  many  of  the  socialistic 
schemes  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  but  it 
cannot  continue  to  do  so. 

Either  there  will  have  to  be  a  stop  to  any 
increase  in  Federal  spending  and  expansion 
of  Federal  sponsored  social  schemes  or  there 
win  be  an  end  to  private  industry  and  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Some  of  the  people  now  on  the  public 
teat  will  have  to  get  off  or  the  cow  will  be 
drained  dry  and  there  won  t  be  anything  for 
anybody. 

As  we  have  said  before,  Truman  and  hia 
crowd  are  more  of  a  menace  to  this  country 
than  Stalin  and  all  the  Communists  in  the 
world. 


VocatiMul  RclubiUtetioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, thj  Journal -Every  Evening  news- 
paper of  Wilmington,  Del.,  always  carries 
an  interesting  column  known  as  Man 
About  Town.  On  May  6. 1940,  the  writer 
of  Man  About  Town,  in  his  very  able 
and  delightful  way.  was  on  the  subject 
of  vocational  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  story  was  so  ai:^)ealing  and 
thought  provoking,  It  occurred  to  me  (hat 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  this  House,  and,  therefore,  I  Include 
it  in  the  CoNGkEssioit al  Recodd  : 

MAN  ABOUT  TOWN 

An  Interesting  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence— involving  a  fifth-grade  student  at  the 
Marshallton  school,  a  misunderstanding, 
the  giant  Federal  Security  Agency  In  Wash- 
ington, and  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation division  in  WUmington,  has  Just  come 
to  light. 

In  the  iHOceae  of  which  some  Delaware 
ch.;dren  learned  that  crime  does  not  always 
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iBvolva  ffunnr*  And  togm  but 
vcyt%n»  nrglaettnc  people. " 
•t  •  time  when  •t>-called  "buresu- 
ettxic  double  talk"  geu  ■  (UUy  lambaetlnc. 
It  U  refreshing  to  And  ba«lc  English  uaed 
to  de«crllM  mora  than  adequately  the  cotn- 
plei  fuBdUMBtal  concept  of  vocattunal  re- 
babiliutlon. 

1\m  beginning  of  the  tale  apparently  Ilea 
In  the  "mlaunderstanding." 

Tlie  Washington  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, part  of  the  Federal  Security 
ActDcy.  put  on  the  air  aome  15-mlnute  radio 
dramas  to  tell  the  atory  of  rehabilitation. 

The  dramas — a  very  few  of  them  and  ap- 
panntJy  the  only  ones  heard  by  young 
Charlie  Weymouth  of  the  Marshallton  school 
fifth  grade — told  how  a  haiKlicappevl  man 
was  close  to  the  edge  of  crime  because  of 
his  InabUlty  to  compete  with  normal  persons 
as  a  wage  earner,  until  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion put  him  on  his  feet  and  Into  a  new  Job 
and  a  new  life. 

Tbarefore.  Master  Weymouth  wrote  a  brief 
latter  to  one  of  Washington's  largest  bureaus, 
the  F8A.  to  say: 

"Our  fifth  grade  would  like  very  much  13 
of  jrour  13  ■] -minute  dramatized  transaip- 
tlons  to  show  that  crime  does  not  pay. 

•TThank  you  very,  very  much."  signed 
Charlie  Weymouth  and  the  fifth  grade. 

Over  In  WashlnKton  someone  checked  to 
make  sure  the  letter  was  meant  for  the  FSA 
and  not  the  FBI,  and  then  filed  It  for  dispo- 
sition. 

Michael  J.  Shortley.  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office,  took  time  out  to  write  a  lung 
letter  to  the  Marshallton  School  fifth  grade, 
addressing  his  reply  to  "Dear  Charlie." 

"It  was  nice  to  hear  from  you  and  the  fifth 
grade  We  are  .^ending  you  the  transcrip- 
tions and  we  hope  you  will  like  them,"  Mr. 
Shortley  wrote. 

"If  the  fifth  grade  knows  of  people  who 
cannot  work  and  support  themselves  because 
they  are  disabled,  you  can  tell  them  where 
to  go  so  that  they  will  get  help.  In  Dela- 
ware. thU  Is  to  Mr.  John  G.  King.  Rehabili- 
tation Division.  11  Concord  Avenue  In 
Wilmington. 

"These  radio  dramas  do  not  deal  with  any 
crime,  except  the  crime  of  neglecting  peo- 
ple who  could  be  made  happy  and  useful 
through  rehabilitation.  That  sort  of  crime 
does  not  pay  either,  but  rehabilitation  does 
pay  because  It  costs  very  little  to  put  dLs- 
abled  men  or  women  back  to  work.  Then 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves  and  their 
families  and  do  n'-'t  have  to  depend  on 
charity. 

"The  best  of  luck  to  all  of  you.  and  please 
let  us  know  whether  you  like  the  radio 
shows." 

In  short  order,  the  transcriptions  were 
brought  to  the  Marshallton  fifth  grade  by 
Leo  Waters,  one  of  the  counselors  of  the 
Delaware  rehsbUlutlon  center  In  WiV 
mlngton. 

He  ran  off  the  records  to  the  fifth  grade — 
and  then,  by  request,  to  all  other  grades  In 
the  ."-chool. 

The  mem  tiers  of  the  fifth  grade  wrote  some 
more  letters,  these  of  appreciation  and  to 
the  Wilmington  center.  Such  as  the  one 
from  Janet  Abe  saying.  "I  hope  you  enjoyed 
It  as  much  as  we  did."  and  another  from 
Mary  Jane  Cain  suttof.  "I  wish  you  could 
come  another  tima,  too.  but  I  guess  yuu  can't 
bMAttsa  you  have  too  much  work  to  do." 

iUI  ot  which  o^>ens  a  new  field  of  endeavor 
to  the  vcK-atlonal  rehabilitation  oAclals. 

They  have  been  working  long  and  hard  In 
their  attsnpts  to  explain  the  st<iry  of  re* 
habUlUtkm  to  s4utte:  now.  tliey  have  laarned 
the  "inoculation"  of  tdMS  can  be  OMde  at  a 
WUaatk  earlier  sffe 
II  •ottld  quite  well  Mm  out  thsl  rhlldren— 
It.  kIrid-liMffHi,  thoughtful,  and  en* 

llfiMtiilad      mitiiXA    t\,,    K    h«tt«r    jOti 

of  Andlfh  »>ns  snd  tflfMi* 
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El  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HC  N.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAurosNiA 

IN  THI   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27,  1949 

Mr.  N  XON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  curr  ?nt  Intnerest  and  concern  over 
Commur  1st  espionage  activities  in  the 
United  S  ;ates,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
OHD  the  ext  of  a  presentment  issued  by 
the  spec  al  Federal  grand  jury  in  the 
Southeri  Di.strict  of  New  York,  which 
wa.s  issu  d  on  April  26,  1949.  I  particu- 
larly call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  I  ouse  the  recommendations  for 
tightenir  g  existing  laws  which  are  made 
In  the  pr  esentment. 

psrscm  MENT  or  okamd  jrraY  warning  on 

ESPIONAGE 

Wherea  i  the  undersigned  constitute  all  the 
members  of  the  December  16.  1948.  Special 
Federal  0  ranti  Jury  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  Unite  1  States  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  T  )rk,  impaneled  to  inquire  into  es- 
pionage a  id  subversive  activities;  and 

Wherea  there  has  been  present  for  the 
past  4  rai»nths.  and  is  being  presented,  be- 
fore this  special  Federal  grand  Jury  a  vol- 
ume of  t  jstimony  concerning  activities  of 
both  forv-i  jners.  and  American  citizens  which 
are  dlrecti  d  from  within  and  without  against 
the  secur  ty  of  the  Nation;   and 

Wherea;  this  testimony  and  evidence  have 
led  this  s  seclal  Federal  grand  Jury  to  cer- 
tain concl  isions  it  deems  proper  and  imper- 
ative to  b»  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  depart- 
ments of  he  United  States  Government  for 
such  actio  1  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, the  u  idersigned  members  of  this  grand 
Jury  respe  tfully  show  and  allege  as  follows: 

1.  The  ;rand  Jury  Is  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  tl  at  the  safety  of  this  country  and 
its  institu  lions  is  being  Jeopardized  because 

(a)  Inc -easing  efforts,  since  the  United 
States  of  i  kmerica  has  been  forced  by  events 
to  take  a  dominant  p>ositlon  in  world  lead- 
ership, ha  e  unlawfully  been  and  are  being 
made  by  those  'nimical  to  the  Nation  to 
obtain  inf  :)rmatlon  relating  to  the  national 
defense  a  iid  security — information  which 
couK'  be  V  sed  to  the  Nation's  injury  and  to 
the  advan  ;age  of  foreign  nations;  and  be- 
cause 

(b)  Exining  laws,  applicable  to  activities 
aimed  at  u  tilawf ully  obtaining  such  Informa- 
tion, are  1;  ladequate  and  unrealistic  in  view, 
both  of  th  (  Nation's  position  in  world  affairs 
I  nd  Interi  al  menaces  from  those  zealously 
activating  a  philosophy  hostile  to  our  consti- 
tutional f<  rm  of  government. 

2.  This  onvictlon  was  arrived  at  by  the 
grand  Jury  after  hearing,  over  a  period  of  4 
months,  tl  e  testimony  of  a  isrge  number  ot 
witnesses  who.  irrespective  of  their  widcl/ 
differing  i  tlatlons  to  the  problems  under 
considfTHtl  jn.  have  been  sble  to  sld  Its 
Investltcati  ins.  Many  of  these  witnesses 
have  been  lummoned  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  an  I  some  by  the  grsnd  jury  Itse'.f 
acting  Indi  pendently  under  Its  own  authnr* 
Ity  as  the  anciently  estatillshed  representa- 
tive of  lh«  people.  Thry  have  been  etmn' 
Ined  In  th  it  secrery  which  la  designed  not 
"tily  to  del  ertnlrie  th(Me  who  majT  have  iHo- 
lated  red^  al  law«  but  to  pntM%  ths  ria'.ts 
and  the  r»  lutstl^Mwi  of  the  iMUMvnt, 

Among  base  witnessee  have  heen  men 
rhmrttut  wi  h  farreting  out  violatWms  of  fed* 
ersi  laws  ^n4  oUMn  Who  fotiM  to*  stasM'd 
vUn« 


Others,  men  and  women  whose  Integrltf 
and  innocence  have  not  been  qtiestloned  but 
who  have  had  valuable  Information  to  give, 
have  proven  entirely  cooperative  In  the  grand 
Jury  inquiries. 

Still  others — and  the  number  has  proven 
surprisingly  large — themselves  believed  to  be 
guiltless  of  direct  violation  of  the  law  us  it 
now  exists,  have  Invoked  their  constitutional 
rights  to  refuse  to  give  Information  they  In- 
dubitably possess  concerning  knowledge  of 
violations  by  others.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  the  grand  Jury  that  there 
are  in  this  category  of  witnesses  certain 
lawyers  who.  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
by  virtue  of  their  profession  officers  of  the 
court,  have  refused  to  answer  questions  put 
to  them  by  the  Federal  attorneys  and  the 
grand  Jurors  on  the  grounds  that  the  an- 
swers will  tend  to  degrade  or  incriminate 
themselves.  This,  such  witnesses  have  un- 
questionably done  because  they  have  been 
alerted  through  the  publicity  given  by  otner 
Investigating  kxxlies  to  the  circumstances 
which  the  grand  Jury  must  examine  In 
secrecy. 

Lastly,  there  have  been  a  certain  number 
o?  witncs&es  who,  the  grand  Jiu-y  is  con- 
vinced, either  by  their  own  confessions  or 
by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  others, 
have  violated  Federal  laws,  but  who  are  pro- 
tected by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations. The  grand  Jury  is  powerless  to  in- 
dict such  an  Individual  so  that  he  can  be 
given  a  fair  trial  before  a  Judge  and  jury 
with  all  the  safeguards  of  such  legal  pro- 
cediu-es. 

3.  The  grand  Jury  has  been  provided  with 
many  object  lessons  of  the  looseness  with 
which  laws  governing  espionage,  the  prac- 
tical application  of  which  llT  must  deter- 
mine, are  at  present  drawn.  In  the  light 
of  the  situations  it  has  had  to  face.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this 
country  require  either  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation  or  the  amendment  of  existing 
legislation. 

4.  The  grand  jury,  without  making  de- 
tailed recommendations,  is  nevertheless 
convinced  that  the  espionage  statutes  them- 
selves should  be  amended  and  tightened 
without  meanwhUe  infringing  on  those  civil 
rights  constitutionally  guaranteed  our  citi- 
zens. It  recommends,  therefore,  that  laws 
defining  espionage  be  designed  to  cover  all 
unauthorized  transmission  of  Information 
relating  to  the  national  defense  which  could 
be  used  to  the  Injury  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign  nation. 
It  further  recommends  provision  be  made 
that  those  engaged  In  such  transmission  can 
be  prosecuted  if  they  know  the  information 
may  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

The  grand  Jury  holds  the  crime  of  acting 
against  one's  own  country  is  of  such  gravity 
and  of  such  abhorrence  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  those  so  guilty  should  not  be  pro- 
tected In  any  manner  not  provided  by  their 
constitutional  rights.  Accordingly  it  strong- 
ly recommends  tliat  provision  b-  made  to 
Indict  St  any  time  any  individual  guilty  of 
transgressing  espionage  statutes,  now  exist- 
ing or  to  be  enacted,  without  regard  to  snjr 
statute  of  llmltstlon  ss  In  the  case  of 
tresson. 

Convinced  that,  despite  the  vlgllsnce  snd 
the  efllclercy  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tlgstlon,  Increasing  efforts  will  be  made  to 
acquire  snd  trsnsmlt  Information  Injurious 
to  the  Nation,  the  grsnd  Jury  holds  thnt  per- 
sons trslned  In  enplunage  or  sabotage  by  any 
foretfn  country  should  be  required  Ut  reg> 
leur  under  the  foreign  Agents  Refletratlon 
Act:  and  that  failure  to  regteter  under  th« 
act  shsil  b«  Mosldared  a  iMUJnmng  offei  m 
(or  w).i«  h  Um  ftatuta  of  ItMlUlletis  wui  not 
be  operatlvff,  It  rMo«ai«iidf  Itfftstatkiti  to 
this  etMt 

The  grand  jury  Is  awsrs  ni  the  legieUtiim 
M  thase  Mtd  re latad  tubjadU  vtiMli  teas  tosen 
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on  the  recoRunendatlons  of  Attor- 
ney Oenaral  Clark.  Tbese  recommendations 
were  prepared  In  close  consul  tatkm  with  the 
Interdepartmenul  Intelligence  Committee, 
composed  of  represenUtlvea  of  the  Intelli- 
gence divisions  of  the  Army,  Nsvy,  and  Air 
Departments  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
rast^tlon.  It  urges  the  careful  study  of 
this  proposed  legislation  by  our  leglslatWe 
authorities  with  the  view  that  laws  )>e  passed 
to  schlere  these  objectives  In  the  proper 
constitutional  framework. 

Iltvlng  seen  at  first-hand  the  dtfflculttes 
In  arriving  at  the  truth  concerning  espionage 
violations  when  witnesses  have  been  alerted 
by  publicized  charges  and  countercharges, 
the  grand  Jury  recommends  that  all  Investi- 
gating bodies  conduct  their  Inquiries  Into 
espionage  In  secret. 

The  grand  Jury  further  recommends  that 
an  Investigation  be  made  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities, by  bar  associations,  and  other  sim- 
ilar bodies,  to  determine  those  measures  that 
may  be  taken  to  disbar  from  practice  In  the 
courts  any  lawyer  who,  appearing  before  any 
grand  Jury,  refuses  to  answer  questions  on 
the  grounds  of  self-incrimination.  It  la 
obvious  that  If  such  grounds  exist  the  lawyer 
is  not  of  that  Integrity  which  the  American 
people  should  demand  of  all  officers  of  the 
court. 

Now,  therefore,  the  grand  Jury  respectfully 
petitions  the  court  to  accept  this  present- 
ment and  order  It  filed,  authorizing  the  fore- 
man snd  the  secretary  of  this  grand  Jtiry  to 
send  copies  of  it  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government,  and  to  per- 
mit such  other  use  as  may  properly  be  made 
of  this  document. 

Dated  New  York,  N.  Y..  April  26,  1»49. 

Signed  by  the  following  members  of  the 
special  Federal  grand  Jury:  John  Gllland 
Brunlnl,  foreman;  John  G.  Kilbreth.  assist- 
ant foreman;  Hugh  V.  Doran,  secretary;  Rob- 
ert L.  Barrows.  Joteph  P.  Chrlstianson.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Zorn  Dingwall.  James  Sumner  Draper, 
Raymond  G.  Fowler.  Robert  Frese,  G.  Leon- 
ard Gold,  Henry  E.  Grant,  Harold  C.  Hahn, 
Richard  Brown  Jones.  Murray  Kanner.  Fran- 
cis Keally,  Samuel  B.  Leight.  Sidney  Leshen, 
Herman  E.  Nathan,  Bemhard  K.  Schaefer, 
Harry  Scherman,  John  Schrelber,  Siegfried 
Stem,  Wheeler  Williama. 


FEPC,  tke  WroM  Way  T«  Get  Fair 
EaqiloyaeBt  * 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  aaxAMaAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKCSCNTATXVCS 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkan.sas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  r  In- 
clude the  following  statement  which  I 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  now 
considering  PEPC  prtnxwals: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  eom- 
mittee,  Ivi4>pear  today  In  opfHisition  to  pro- 
posals to  aatalMlsh  a  Fair  Employment  Frsc- 
ttces  rwlilliin  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
treat  In  d«lall  the  iMteiloat  pkaees  of  ttoa 
prohiem  of  dMdrMBliMtlon.  TIM  aubcommit* 
tee  la  thorrug hiy  ermversant  wltb  tiMM  mat* 
tefs.  1  do  wiah  ui  emphasMe  tto«  faet.  hom» 
•ffH.  tiMM  I  tm  opfNMad  to  dIsrfMNltisMfm  snd 
I  fMOgalM  tliat  minority  frmtp*  ere  sd* 
iwrMly  •fattdd  tn  eertsin  fsepM^ts  by  dls« 
ertwlrtai^fy  pr—tl— ■,  I  am  •ntirely  symf»a« 
ttmui  vMi  MM  mcnwmn  M  iMMra  M 


racial  and  rellgoos  minorities  full  rtgbta 
under  the  ConsUtutlon.  The  dlffarenoes  re- 
Iste  to  maCbod. 

WhUe  oppoilaK  tbe  pending  bUls.  I  hsve 
In  mind  certain  altcmatlTc  proposals  which 
I  trust  wUl  receive  eonslderstlon  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  my  opinion  that  this  commit- 
tee has  an  opportunity  to  render  a  great 
public  service  by  rejectiiig  coercive  measures 
which  will  result  in  sggravatlng  the  prob- 
lem and  to  reconunend,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  constructive  approach  carefully  definmg 
the  limited  Federal  aspects  of  this  general 
problem. 

The  Congress  cannot  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  proposed  remedies  without 
taking  Into  accotint  the  relationship  of  spe- 
cific proposals  to:  (1)  regional  variations  In 
social  and  economic  problems;  (2)  the  con- 
troversy growing  out  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  civU  rights;  and  (3)  current  eco- 
nomic trends  relating  to  employment. 

I  shotild  like  the  privilege  of  maUng  |^ 
brief  statement  of  my  keen  personal  interest 
in  the  problem  of  seciu-lng  for  minority 
groups  their  full  rights  in  our  pollUcal  and 
economic  system.  I  have  some  pride  in  my 
efforts  In  psst  years  to  secure  for  all  groups, 
particularly  the  southoni  Negro  farm  popu- 
lation, the  highest  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. My  record  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  evidences  this 
Interest.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  for  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  group  to  understand 
fully  how  the  denial  of  a  right  affects  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  one  who  has  reason 
to  think  such  denial  Is  attributable  to  race 
or  religion.  Viewing  this  difficulty  some  of 
the  spokesmen  of  the  minority  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  member  of  a  majority  racial  group  to 
rid  himself  of  the  last  vestige  of  prejudice 
against  the  minority  member.  I  do  not 
agree  but  I  luiderstand  how  the  impression 
originates.  I  make  only  the  claim  for  my- 
self, and  those  who  have  expressed  approval 
of  these  views,  that  we  have  Uied  sincerely 
and  diligently  to  rise  above  prejudices. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  more 
Important  at  this  stage  that  we  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  right  solutions  to  legis- 
lative problems  may  be  sought  than  that  we 
come  up  with  the  perfectly  correct  answers  . 
to  specific  problems.  In  terms  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  mean  by  that  that  we  would  dam- 
age the  minorities  substantially  if  we  set  in 
force,  as  result  at  passage  of  questionable 
laws,  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
and  fellow  workers  that  would  cancel  out  any 
theoretical  gains  from  a  Federal  law. 

I  am  limiting  my  renoarks  largely  to  tha 
southern  situation  where  almost  10,000,000 
Negroes,  or  70  percent  of  America's  total, 
make  their  residence.  What  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  Southern  States  think  shout  Fed- 
eral authority  being  extended  to  this  field 
is  of  tremendous  importance.  To  disregard 
their  thinking  and  the  pattern  of  life  to 
which  the  races  are  coodltloned.  would  be  a 
tragic  mutake.  No  one  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Soutb  will  qMssOon  the  state- 
ment that  legal  penalties  Sfalast  southern 
employers  and  labor  organizations  for  fsUurs 
to  conform  to  regulstlons  prescribed  tn  Wssh- 
lagton  vUl  reurd  the  wholesome  trend  to- 
ward Bondlscnminstlon  and  Unprosv  race 
relations. 

The  opposition  to  this  Isflalstlon  Is  often 
Idsntlflsd  with  the  rssistanos  geoersily  evl- 
deneed  in  our  ssstloa  to  the  PraaMlaot's  so- 
eallad  ciril-rigkta  pfOfraa.  It  Is  laipoMlMo. 
to  dlsaasoelato  tba  plsn  from  the  Issues  ra- 
voiniiff  aroosd  tiM  Prssidant  s  reoooiaiaada* 
tlons, 

I  VIM  Ml  tMMltrtdfcd  to  dMlncvt^  PstvoM 
of  tlM  mmm^a  whirh  t  regard 
Ml  tlMi*  Whhrh  sre  question* 
StolS,     I  dd  dtMlid  tlMI   there   U   ffterit   Ifl 

■ome  9i  Mw  ^Miiiil**  idiw— wiiitkw,   I 
iiMi«i«  jyil  M  i'lfwiiiiir  «M«  tlM 
9t  UMi  mftiMUa  pMpiMtf  would 


astrous.  It  Is  a  step  toward  statetsm 
our  people  have  every  right  to  aak  us  to  op- 
pose.  Neither  can  this  view  of  tbe  problem 
be  regarded  ss  sectional.  Tbe  strongest  in- 
dictment I  have  seen  of  FBPC  came  from  Mr 
Donald  Richberg.  of  IlUnoU.  who  said  of  the 
penalty  aspecU  of  FEPC  "Unless  Ooremment 
is  to  destroy  the  economic  system  of  com- 
petitive freedom  and  a  sodal  system  of  free 
association,  it  cannot  undertake  to  Interfere 
with  the  voluntary  selection  of  one's  associ- 
ates in  work  or  play." 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  the 
employment  problem  of  the  national  minori- 
ties is  In  advanced  edticational  methods  in 
the  publlc-sdUKd  sytem.  In  Industry,  and 
government,  and  most  Important  of  all.  In 
maintaining  a  flexible  and  stable  economic 
system. 

There  is  no  powsr  tn  government  that  will 
create  adequate  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment In  industry  and  agriculture  unless  the 
economy  Itself  Is  thriving.  Consider  the 
practical  angles.  Put  s  law  of  this  kind  upon 
the  books  with  the  threat  of  Federal  court 
action  against  the  violator  and  0  out  of  10 
employers  will  find  legal  ways  not  to  employ 
Negroes  for  the  reason  that  they  will  thereby 
be  relieved  of  having  to  explain  the  discharge 
of  Negroes  in  slack  times.  Employers  vrill 
conclude  that  If  they  do  not  hire  them  they 
wUl  not  have  to  account  for  firing  them. 
It  will  defeat  Its  own  purpose. 

My  opposition  is  directed  primarily  toward 
the  coercive  and  penalty  features  of  this 
proposal.  I  do  not  oppose  the  use  erf  Federal 
service  in  counseling  for  nondiscrimination 
and  in  pursuing  educatlcoial  methods  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  some  other  Federal 
agencies  that  might  be  invoked  for  the  eco- 
nomic aid  of  Negroes  snd  other  groups. 

The  success  or  failure  of  FEPC  laws  m  the 
10  States  that  are  experimenting  with  them 
does  not  help  lis  much  in  thia  problem. 
Thoee  States  have  atrthority  to  deal  with 
such  problems.  The  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  constitutionally  limited  and. 
In  my  Judgment,  should  not  be  extended 
beyond  a  coordinating  and  educational  serv- 
ice ss  an  auxiliary  function  of  eetablislkad 
agencies. 


Alaska's  Case  far  StaielMM»4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 


kT%   FBCiM    »T  iag» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  de- 
sire to  include  an  excellent  editorial 
written  by  Mr  William  L.  Baker,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Ketchikan  <  Alaska) 
Chronicle,  which  sets  forth  many  of  the 
reaMms  why  Alaskans  believe  they  must 
have  statehood  If  that  great  ttgioa  is  to 
prog reas  as  It  ought  to,  not  onJy  for  the 
benefit  of  Alaska  but  of  the  entire 
Natkm. 

The  editorial  follows: 

u»  o^tm  urrrn  mom  alaobs  w  MM 

asM 


We  Atasfca/is  tlMMglM  foud  like  to  kn^/W 
that  we  sre  sending  out  sn  '«der  for  a  deaen 
aMe  Gotnauttlsta,  Ws  ars  not.  ai  tfea  «io> 
OMH.  fdUlM  dodugii  ■liwiIlM  ff«M  you, 
btti  tiMNw  toabtss.  va'rs  sun.  d«i  if  ttM. 

Your  Mi/tMs  4pf»r' priaUoM  OoMMMtso 
hist  turnad  dova  mu  m^imm,  ma§§  MMMigli 
pwident  ftmmm  imI  lit  ttiilfil  9iiN»m 
for  $§fiOO/KQ  t9t  piiip  IM  umm  tmi$  Is 
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AlMka.  The  tint  133.000.000  rayon  pulp  mill 
In  the  Territory  will  be  started  this  aummer 
In  Ketchikan.  Ita  officlala  did  not  aak  you 
to  build  them  power  facilities  or  subsidize 
their  transportation  (a«  you  did  for  much  of 
the  West)  to  offset  high  Alaska  frelKht  and 
conatructlon  cosu^  Your  Forest  Service  haa 
talked  for  30  year^  of  the  great  timber  stands 
In  Al&sk.  ample  to  nil  a  fifth  of  Dclted  States 
newsprint  needs  In  perpetuity.  Your  Interior 
Department  haa  boasted  for  as  many  years 
that  Alaf^ka  population  about  100.000  today) 
eoiild  support  as  many  people  as  Scandinavia 
r  •  higher  standard  of  living.  We  thought 
you  were  rather  proud  of  us  stepchildren 
up  here  and  that  you'd  give  us  a  few  nickeJs 
to  uae  In  opening  up  our  roads  when  we 
finally,  through  the  efforts  chiefly  of  our  own 
leaders,  got  our  first  heavy  industry  lined  up. 
Your  House  commutes  turned  us  down  be- 
cause the  first  road  projected — largely 
through  solid  rock — was  too  •spaasive  and 
would  serve  too  small  a  popolatton.  This 
afternoon  oiu'  Delegate  to  Congress  (who 
has  no  vote)  and  our  Governor  went  up  to 
th«  Senate  to  ask  for  restoration  of  the  pulp- 
mill  ro&d  fund  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  will  noc  all  be  spent  unless 
three   big   mills  come  into  three   towns   in 

We  are  not  hopeful.  You  almost  Included 
us  In  the  Federal  Highway  Aid  Act  years  ago 
but  thought  better  of  It  and  then,  when 
World  War  II  came  along  and  you  needed 
hundreds  of  miles  of  road  In  Alaska,  you 
p«ld  several  times  as  much  for  them  as  you 
would  have  If  the  long-time  program  had 
been  in  effect.  You  are.  In  fact,  paying  for 
AlMlran  statehood  but  not  enjoying  its  ad- 
vantages. As  a  State,  we'd  have  had  about 
•ia.000.000  yearly  In  United  States  highway 
granu.  We,  too.  are  paying  for  statehood 
and  not  enjoying  It,  for  those  roads  would 
have  attracted  tourists  who  would  hare  left 
money  in  Alaska.  You  do  tax  our  gas  2 
cenu  a  gallon,  you  know,  but  spend  that 
money  building  roads  elsewhere,  don't  you. 
Uncle?  We  pay  in  many  other  ways,  too. 
Our  air  lines — some  of  them  the  same  com- 
panies that  operate  In  the  States — charge  us 
10  cents  a  mile  to  fly  up  here  and  charge 
only  5  in  the  States  because  the  States  have 
Senators  who  can  protest. 

The  nine  million  we  lost  for  pulp-mill  ac- 
cess roads — part  of  It  to  serve  400  homesteads 
and  homesltes  near  our  mill — may  not  be  tnr- 
portant  to  you.  But  if  It  had  been  little 
LuxemburK  needing  that  much  money  to  bat- 
tle communism  or  even  to  build  housing  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  conditions  in  which 
communism  flourishes,  you  would  have 
granted  the  money,  wouldn't  you.  Uncle? 
That's  why  we  are  going  to  Import  some 
Communists.  Little  people  just  can't  get 
anywhere  nowadays  without  them. 

We  voted  for  stateho<xi  nearly  3  years  ago. 
At  that  time  you  were  more  Interested  in  the 
Oreek  elections  and  the  Turks.    That  sum- 
mer the  writer  went  with  Congrcwman  Jed 
(Democrat.  Oklahoma,  now  on  the 
bench    In    Washington,   D.   C.)    to 
llgf««i  Glacier  Bay,  where  Alaskans 
ttMOfht  you  mlfht  build  a  lodge.    It  is  a 
B«Won«l    monument,    containing    the    moat 
flMnorous    glaciers    tn    America,    the    Fair- 
weather    Rangt.    and    wildlife    galore.    We 
hoped  that  a  lodge  like  your  Tlmberltne  on 
Oregon's  Mount  Houd  would  be  the  begin- 
Blaff    of    that    muttlailllDn-4loUar    annual 
tourist    Industry    you   kMp    telling    us    we 
should  have     We  Anally  got  a  million-dollar 
appropriation    past    the   Budget    Bureau    to 
start  such  a  lodge  and  another  one  at  Won- 
der Lake  tn  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park. 
But  the  two  timM  ttiew  funds  got  past  the 
HoUM  Appropriations  Committee  some  Con- 
(TMUBan  took  the  money  for  a  pet  project 
In  his  home  district.     Yet  you  own.  Uncle, 
M  percent  of  the  land  In  Alaska  and  your 
Parwt  Service,  until  last  year,  would  not  give 
A  tmon  developwr  any  but  a  1-year  revocable 
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resort  sites  in  an  area  much  larger 
State    of    Maryland.      Take    any 
lie  of  that   forest  reserve  and   put 
In  the  Prairie  States  and  you'd  have 
of  people  visiting  It  each  year.     We 
to  Greece  that  year,  as  we  lost  to 
and    the    other   North    Atlantic 
is   year.     That   Is   our   reward    for 
over  6.000  Alaskans  to  fight  for  the 
cms"    (which    the    Greeks.    Flli- 
Netherlands  Indies  are  enjoying 
still  seek  them  through  statehood), 
pajrlng  more  United  States  Income 
capita  during  the  war  than  did  32 
for  leading  a  big  share  of  the  wai- 
ves over  the  top.     Aren't  you  some 
Dutch  uncle.  Uncle,  or  do  you  really 
>   can   build   a   new   country   in   a 


think  It  right  to  protect  the  western 
in  their  drafting  of  a  constitution 
won't  let  us  go  on  with  the  draft- 
after  82  years  as  a  colony — and 
no  former  Nazis  In  our  midst.    Isn't 
for   you    to   clamor   against    the 
trusts  In   the  Ruhr  when  your 
and   Wildlife  Service   built   up   a 
-packing  trust  In  Alaska,  with 
<  lozen   companies   controlling   about 
of  the  fish  traps?    Do  you  know 
same  combine   exercised   thought 
n   Alaska   until    last   fall    when   we 
hold,  elected  a  progressive  legls- 
have  just  seen  It  pass  the  basic 
that  now  makes  statehood  easy 
? 
you're   paying  for   statehood   In 
and  not  benefiting  from  It.     You 
li^lllons  up  here  In  the  Canol  project 
blunders  like  It  during  the  war, 
let  the  Japs  grab  Aleutian  Islands 
;n  our  Delegate  had  warned  you  to 
If  we'd  been  a  State  and  he'd  been 
.  he'd  have  been  heard  and  you 
have  had  to  tie  down  300.000  troops 
f^orthwest  for  two  long  years  until 
Klska  were  cleared  when  you  needed 
elsewhere.    Our  Senators  would 
the  battle  of  the  Aleutians  in  ad- 
rhere   may   be    more   such   battles. 
sees  similar  blunders  In  defense 
he  travels  over  Alaska,  which  Is 
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I  idlan  Service  schools  up  here  have 
-ed  to  run  down.    Then  you  closed 
last  year  and  let  the  kiddles  go 
Yet  the  native  territorial  guard 
best  defense  organization  in  the 
eyed,  on  the  Job  24  hours  a  day. 
in    downed   pilots,   spotting   Japa- 
spylng   on   the   Japanese   on 
told  your  Alaska  command  the 
left  KUka  but  he  wouldn't  believe 
maintaining  drills  up  until  this 
you  and  our  legislature  reor- 
ttiem.    They  are  a  pretty  good  radar 
they  didn't  go  running  back  to 
when  Dutch  Harbor  was  attacked, 
up  flshlng.  hunting,  and  trapping 
rour  air  bases,  and  then,  when  you 
slip    them    the    food    you    had 
them   for   the  winter,   they   went 
d  lived  off  what  birds  and  rein- 
could  kill.    They  didn't  protest  to 
)n.    They  lived  up  to  their  end  of 
Charter    and    the    pact    of    the 
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ou  long  ago  plowed  tinder  the  oil, 

t,  and  some  of   the   mineral   re- 

Alaska  under  the  doctrine  known 

You  promised  to  let  us  in 

Piibllc  domain  highway  fund,  then 

You  did  the  same  with  agrlcul- 

In   the  Adams,  Smith-Lever,  and 

Federal    acta.     Now   you    are   worried 

i  irctlc  can't  support  the  troops  and 

QU  think  It  needs  to  make  It  strong. 

discriminated  against  us  at  every 

refining  for  some  months  to  give  over- 

( toward  discharge)   to  Alaskans 

western  Alaska  though  the  credit* 


were  allowed  boys  from  the  States.  (Ob- 
viously our  boys,  only  1.000  miles  froti  home, 
enjoyed  the  Aleutians  and  Bering  Sea  while 
your  stateside  boys  didn't.) 

Next  year,  we  imagine.  ycu'U  be  too  busy 
with  China  and  Japan  to  consider  us — un- 
less we  Import  some  able  Communist  agi- 
tators. Yet  all  we  ask  Is  a  simple  statehood 
enabling  act  now  frozen  In  the  House  Rules 
Conunittee.  Not  money,  alms,  or  arms. 
Just  a  chance  to  be  full  citizens  at  our  own 
expense  as  you've  been  promising  for  82 
years.  The  weaknesses  of  our  economy  are 
your  doing  and  are  chronic  with  territories. 
The  few  people  imemployed  up  here  now  are 
nearly  all  your  people  from  the  States  who 
drove  north  over  your  Alaska  Highway  and 
can't  get  back.  Wed  have  jcbs  for  them  II 
you'd  fulfilled  your  promises.  But  you 
haven't.  So  we  are  wUUng  to  try  to  carry 
them  out  for  you.  We  are  bigger  and  more 
populous  than  14  territories  when  admitted 
and  we  are  probably  more  important  stra- 
tegically than  any  other  bit  of  land  In  the 
world  today.  But  we  can't  walk  with  the 
hobbles  on  and  we  can't  fight  tomorrow's 
kind  of  war  for  you  with  down  easterners 
sitting  on  the  defense  committees  and  letting 
us  have  no  money  for  roads  to  heavy  Indus- 
tries, or  for  development  of  power  plants, 
mineral  deposits,  agriculture,  new  fisheries 
products  (this  town  had  a  400,000-pound 
tuna  catch  for  the  first  time  In  history  last 
fall )  and  some  of  the  unknown  factors  of  the 
north,  which  may  become  mighty  important 
In  the  near  future. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKJLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  an  arti- 
cle on  flood  control  written  by  Elmer  T. 
Peterson  and  published  in  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan  on  Saturday.  May  21,  1949,  which 
deals  with  recent  floods  In  Oklahoma  and 
the  eff^t  of  certain  flood-control  proj- 
ects on  those  floods. 

Oklohama,  during  the  last  2  weeks, 
has  been  swept  by  almost  unprecedent- 
edly  heavy  rains.  These  rains  have  re- 
sulted in  floods  that  have  caused  exten- 
sive damage.  In  only  one  spot,  the  Cloud 
Creek  soil -conservation  and  flood-control 
experimental  project,  were  the  efforts  of 
man  able  to  deal  with  this  onslaught  of 
the  elements. 

I  call  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars already  spent  on  major  flood-con- 
trol projects  in  Oklahoma,  under  super- 
vLsion  of  the  United  Stales  Army  engi- 
neers, not  one  single  flood  In  my  State 
In  the  last  2  weeks  was  prevented.  If 
every  project  now  under  coast  ruction, 
authorized  or  contemplated  by  the  Army 
engineers  had  already  been  completed, 
they  would  not  have  stopped  any  of 
these  floods.  There  never  has  been  bet- 
ter proof  that  this  approach  to  solve  our 
flood-control  problem  is  wrong.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  provided 
the  answer  in  its  Cloud  Creek  project. 
How  long.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  we  con- 
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tlnue  to  follow  this  one-way  flood-con- 
trol policy  of  folly?  Mr.  Peterson's  story 
follows: 

rLooo  or  washfia  pxovidcs  a  test 

The  extremely  bad  floods  In  the  Washita 
Valley,  in  southwest  and  west  Oklahoma,  fur- 
nish the  first  severe  tests  of  the  Washita 
Valley  flood-control  project  of  the  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  la 
net  to  be  confused  with  the  big  dam  pro- 
gram. Fort  Cobb,  Anadarko,  Mountain  View, 
Carnegie,  Cracemont,  and  other  localities 
have  suffered  severely,  with  precipitation  In 
a  single  storm  amounting  to  as  much  as  8.6 
Inches  In  some  places. 

This  Is  a  drastic  test  for  any  kind  of  flood 
control,  but  what  Is  sauce  for  the  goose  la 
sauce  for  the  gander.  If  It  tests  one.  It 
tests  the  others,  so  let's  analyze  any  facts 
and  statistics  that  are  available  at  this 
writing. 

Fu-st.  remember  that  the  Denlson  I>am 
didn't  control  these  floods.  This,  of  course, 
is  absurdly  simple,  since  no  dam  can  control 
floods  that  occur  above  It.  on  the  watershed, 
USDA  statistics  show  that  80  percent  of  all 
agricultural  flood  damage  occurs  before  the 
flixidwaler  ever  reaches  the  reservoir. 

Lets  go  farther  upstream.  (Information 
is  incomplete  at  this  writing,  as  moet  State 
and  Federal  officials  who  could  ftu^ish  In- 
formation are  not  In  their  offices.) 

Naturally  you  will  want  to  know  what  hap- 
pened on  the  Cloud  Creek  watershed,  a 
Washita  tributary  about  12  miles  up  the 
river  from  the  worst  flood  area.  You  re- 
member that  a  big  dedication  ceremony  was 
held  there  last  July,  10,000  people  being 
preaent. 

The  soil -conservation  work  on  this  sub- 
watershed  was  practically  completed.  This 
Is  only  a  small  beginning,  however.  Less 
than  half  a  dozen  subwatersheds  out  a  total 
of  about  1,000  in  the  Washita  Valley  are  thua 
treated. 

During  the  downpour  In  question  4'^ 
Inches  of  rain  fell  In  3  hours — a  cloudburst. 
Yet  there  was  no  water  coming  down  Cloud 
Creek  below  the  small  detention  reservoir 
which  acts  as  a  safety  valve  in  case  the 
conservation  treatment  doesn't  do  a  lOO-pwr- 
cent  flood-prevention  Job.  The  main  deten- 
tion reservoir  lacked  4  feet  of  being  full 
enough  to  discharge  Its  load. 

The  flood-control  engineer  on  the  job  said 
that  this  same  Cloud  Creek  watershed,  pre- 
Tloua  to  this  soti -conservation  treatment, 
couldn't  have  taken  1  inch  of  rainfall  with- 
out causing  the  creek  to  pour  its  surplus 
water  into  the  main  Washita  River  channel, 
to  aggravate  flood  conditions. 

Now  suppose  the  big  11.000-acre  Mountain 
View  Dam.  now  proposed,  had  been  built. 
How  would  It  have  performed? 

The  three  main  sources  of  floodwater  were 
Rainy  Mountain,  Sugar  and  Cobb  Creek. 
Without  tlieir  torrenu  there  would  have  been 
no  disaster.  They  have  had  very  little  con- 
serratMn  traatment.  They  empty  into  th* 
river  bvlov  Mountain  View  Dam  ilt«.  That's 
a  starter. 

Statistics  a«  to  total  capacity  of  the  pro- 
poMd  reservoir  and  the  portion  reserved  for  a 
flood -control  allocation  of  capacity  are  not 
available,  but.  Judging  by  comparable  reser- 
voir*, such  a*  Lugert.  Canton,  and  Salt  Plains 
(for  which  sutistlc*  are  at  hand),  the  full 
capacity  of  the  proposed  Mountain  View 
Reservoir  would  not  be  mora  tlian  300  000 
acre- feet  of  which  prubably  no  more  than 
100.000  acre-feet  would  be  allocated  for  the 
flood-control  pool  (capacity).  Only  21.450 
acre-feet  of  the  Lugert  Reservoir  are  allo- 
cated to  flood  control.  After  that  la  filled. 
the  water  starts  coming  over  the  dam. 

About  one-third  of  the  total  Washita 
watershed  would  feed  this  reservoir.  An 
8-tnch  ram  would  theoretically  produce  at 
least  a  mUlion  acre-feet  of  water,  aaaum- 
Ing  all  the  water  would  run  off  and  no  con- 


servation policies  were  used  anywhere. 
That  would  be  at  least  3  times  the  total 
reservoir  capacity  and  probably  10  times  the 
fl^od-control  pool.  A  6-lnch  rain  would 
theoretically  produce  at  least  8  times  the 
flood-control  pool  and  a  4-lnch  rain  about 
5  times  the  pool  capacity. 

These  figures,  though  theoretical  snd  ten- 
tative, subject  to  correction  up  or  down,  are 
enough  to  show  that  the  big  dam  doesn't 
necessarily  control  big  floods.  Vanp<»t, 
Oreg  .  and  Grand  Lake,  Okla..  furnish  con- 
crete examples. 


I  Supported  the  ECA  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SUUIVAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  O  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der general  leave  unanimously  granted 
ye.«;terday.  Thursday,  May  26,  1949.  by 
the  House  of  Hepresentatives  for  all 
Members  to  have  5  days'  time  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Recobd.  respecting 
H.  R.  4830.  I  wish  to  make  the  following 
observations  relative  to  same,  and  give 
some  of  my  reasons  for  my  supporting 
the  passage  of  this  bill  as  same  was 
amended. 

I  studied  carefully  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, in  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. House  of  Representatives. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  first  session,  on 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  for 
1950,  and  I  al.<;o  studied  carefully  the 
report  of  the  majority  and  the  minority 
view,  and  the  bill  itself.  H.  R.  4830. 
and  I  listened  carefully  to  the  debate  on 
the  rule.  House  Resolution  228,  and  the 
general  debate  on  the  bill  itself,  smd  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  but  to  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  this  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety as  it  was  amended. 

In  doing  so  I  was  forced  to  deny  a 
serious  demand  from  some  of  my  con- 
stituents to  cut  this  program  10  percent 
across  the  board. 

If  those  who  petitioned  me  to  make 
this  10-percent  cut  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  conversant  with  the 
foregoing  information,  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have,  I  am  sure  that  not  one 
of  the.*e  protests  would  ever  have  been 
sent  to  me. 

It  has  been  said  truly  that  "a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and  it 
had  great  application  as  far  as  eraluat* 
Ing  properly  this  bill  was  concerned. 

To  cut  this  appropriation  10  percent 
would  have  amounted  to  a  serloa^  crip- 
pling of  this  great  piece  of  legislation. 
This  legislation  is  not  a  humanitarian 
one  alone,  but  actually  is  strong  and 
virile  national-defense  legislation.  In  the 
debate  it  has  been  so  recognized  by  the 
l>est  minds  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican  Parties  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  cry  to  make  a  10- 
percent  cut  across  the  board  was  actually 
an  unnecessary  demand,  because  when 
the  amount  of  $3,568,470,000  recom- 
mended for  1950  Is  compared  with  the 


current  appropriation  allocated  on  a 
fisral-year  basis,  there  is  reflected  a  de- 
crease of  over  26  percent.  The  recom- 
mended appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1S50  is  15  percent  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  that  period  report  accompany- 
ing H.  R.  4830.  The  minority  views  also 
agrees  with  this  statement  of  the 
majority. 

To  have  made  another  10-percent  cut 
across  the  board  would  have  served  noth- 
ing worth  while,  but  unwitiingiy  would 
have  resulted  in  aiding  Communists  to 
accomplish  their  most  heinous  purposes. 

ECA  has  stopped  communism,  and  its 
full  support,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  must 
for  Congress. 

I  for  one  will  never  do  anything  know- 
ingly to  aid  this  criminal  conspiracy  of 
communism,  and  I  am  sure  that  none  of 
my  constiiuents.  who  have  the  welfare  of 
America  in  mind  and  at  heart,  will  dis- 
agree with  my  views  and  actions  in  this 
regard. 

I  shall  support  my  country  and  Its  In- 
terests and  shall  work  and  support  this 
bill  to  strengthen  oiir  national  defense, 
which  in  turn  in  a  secondary  way 
will  also  help  suflering  humanity  across 
the  sea.  The  cry  should  not  be  "econ- 
omy now,"  but  "stop  communism  now" 
and  put  it  back  on  its  well-worn  heels 
in  the  war-torn  countries  and  "bat  it 
flat"  at  home.  Neither  you  nor  I,  as  pa- 
triotic Americans,  owe  anything  to  this 
foul,  soul-debasing  creed. 


Analysis  of  Lodge-Gossett  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  pre- 
viously expressed  general  agreement 
with  the  principles  and  objectives  con- 
tained In  the  Lodge-Oossett  plan  for 
eliminating  the  electoral  college  and 
prorating  the  electoral  vole  of  the  States. 
However,  I  recognize  th^it  the  merits  of 
any  proposal  of  this  type  should  be  thor- 
oughly debated  before  its  adoption  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
Including  an  articulate  statement  in  op- 
position to  the  plan  by  Z>r.  Paul  8  Smith, 
professor  of  American  history  and  gov- 
ernment. WhittXer  College.  Whittler. 
Calif. 

Dr.  Smith's  staUnwnt  foUows: 


The  proposed  T,ni%s  Ouwitt  amendment 
for  electoral  reform  to  one  of  qucetion- 
abl«  wladoin  In  several  pertkrulars.  Thto  to 
■o  daeptte  the  measurable  approval  It  haa 
received  In  vartooi  aeetlons  of  the  country. 
Thto  Is  not  stmiffe  since  the  subtlety  cf 
our  electoral  system  to  so  generally  unreoog- 
nlaed  that  the  Lodgc-OoaMtt  plan  appears 
on  its  face  to  incorporate  changes  that  arc 
altogether  desirable.  But  this  to  not  the  caae, 
and  the  purpoee  of  tbeee  remarks  to  to  point 
out  some  of  the  real  drawbacks  to  the  Lodfe- 
Ooeiett  plan. 

A  major  criticism  of  car  etoctoral  sytem  to 
that  the  general  State  ticket,  or  wtaner-take- 
all  procedure,  plves  the  full  electoral  me  of 
a  State  to  the  Presidential  candkfetc  winning 
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the  plumlitj  vote  of  the  State.    Sometimes       geograpt^c 
this  ha*  resulted  In  the  election  of  minority       people  li  ?lng 
President*.    But  exactly  the  same  thing  can       sentativ^ 
happen    under    the   proposed   Lodge-Oossett       to  make 
plan  despite  the  general  understanding  that        him    the 
•xlsta  almcat  everywhere  that  this  new  pro-       constltui  ncy 
poeal  Insures  the  electoral  vote  of  the  Nation       haps  onl  r 
being  ftt  all  times  an  accurate  reflection  of       his  dlstifct 
the  popular  vote  of  the  Nation.     It  Is  but  a 
simple    blackboard    demonstration    to    show 
that  proportional  or  prorate  casting  of  the 
electoral    vote    under    the    proposed    Lodge- 
Ooasett  plan  can  deny  the  popular  will  quite 
as  completely  as  our  present  electoral  pro- 
cedure.    It  would  be  a  cruel  illusion  Indeed 
to  alter  our  present  system  In  the  direction 
proposed  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
most  important  advantage  claimed  for  It  Is 
•  an  uncertain  one.     The  LodKe-Gossett  plan 
for  prorating  the  electoral  vote  may  reflect 
the  Nation-wide  popular  vote  with  no  more 
accuracy,  or  even    with   less   accuracy,   than 
our  present  general  State  ticket  system  which 
permits  of  no  prorating. 

Adoption  of  the  Lodge-Gossett  plan  would 
freeze  into  the  Constitution  the  proportional 
Tote  system,  thus  depriving  the  States  of  their 
present  freedom  to  adopt  a  method  for  dis- 
tributing the  electorlal  vote  In  the  way  best 
meeting  their  needs.  It  is  not  Inappropriate 
to  point  out  that  the  advocates  of  electoral 
reform  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of 
getting  too  much  In  the  Constitution  In  dis- 
regard of  the  sound  principle  of  flexibility 
so  well  Illustrated  by  the  British  coostitu- 
tional  system. 

Supporters  of  tlie  Lodge-Gossett  plan  for 
proportional   voting  claim  that   this  device 
will    take   away    from    minority    parties    and 
groups  the  Inordinate  power  that  It  is  claimed 
they  now  exercise  In  close  States  where  their 
numbers,  though  small,  m.-^y   be  decisive  In 
determining  the  outcome  of   a   Presidential 
election.     It   Is  said   that   this   gives  minor 
groups    a    bargaining    power    with    the    two 
major  parties  that  Is  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  real  Importance  and  that  In 
the   case   of   a   dangerous   minor   party,   one 
that  is  not  salutary  in  any  respect.     But   it 
may  be  said  with  equal  realism  that  the  pro- 
rate syctem  would  encourage  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  Independent  parties  to 
such  an  extent  as  possibly  to  threaten  our 
historic    two-party    system    and    bring    Into 
existence    so    many    minority    factions    and 
blocs  as  to  jeopardize  government   by   ma- 
jority   rule.      It    Is   true    that    many    minor 
parties  fall  to  qualify  for  entrance  to  Slate 
ballou,  but  the  plan  for  prorating  Inherently 
carries  with  It  the  Idea  that  the  way  shall 
be  made  easier  for  Independent   parties  to 
secvire  a  place  on  them. 

The  feature  of  proportional  representation 
Introduces  a  dangerous  possibility  Into  Amer- 
ican government.     Adoption  of  proportional 
representation    In    our    electoral    agency    of 
government  might  very  well  lead  to  its  in- 
troduction in  our  legislative  agencies  as  well. 
If  It  is  logical  to  prorate  seau  In  the  electoral 
college,  or  whatever  Its  fictional  counterpart, 
so  as  to  give  minority  groups  representation, 
then  tt  Is  equally  logical  and  perhaps  equally 
likely  that  sometime  we  shall  adopt  the  same 
practice  In  the  Omgress  of  the  United  States 
and  give  direct  congressional  representation 
to     minorities     in     congressional     districts. 
Adoption  of   proportional  representation   in 
one  area  of  our  Government  could  very  well 
open  the  way  to  Its  appearance  In  another. 
Proportional    representation    in    Congress 
could  be  a  bad  thing.     At  present  a  Congress- 
man   represents    a    geographical    area    and, 
following  his  election,  his  constituency  be- 
comes all  the  people  living  in  his  district — 
Democrats.   Reputllcaos.  and  others:   he  la 
the  common  representative  of  them  all.     If 
Inatf  <1    he   were   a   strict    representative   of 
■ome   one   party  or   group,   as    proportional 
representation    would    make    him.    matters       across 
would  be  very  considerably  altered  indeed.  He  le 

A  Member  of  OiXkgrtu  whose  couatilueucy  u       election 


and   is   compounded   of  all   the 

In  a  given  area,  is  the  repre- 

of  the  Interests  of  all.     This  tends 

him  a  moderate  and  to  develop  in 

capacity   for   compronilse.     If   his 

,•  Is  a  single  group  of  folks  (per- 

a  fraction  of  the  people  living  In 

) — as  would   be   the  case  under 

representation — he  tends  to  be- 

one-slded  and  uncompromis- 

former  Instance  supplies  a  solid 

democratic  legislation,   the   latter 

It  would   be  short-sighted  elec- 

tndeed  that  did  not  take  into 

.   not  only  possible  shortcom- 

Immedlate  operation  but  its  wider 

as  well. 
e-Gossett   proposal   for  electoral 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  consti- 
imendment.  as  we  know.     By  terms 
I  roposed    amendment,   were   It    Inl- 
would  be  sent  to  the  State  leglsla- 
ratiflcation.     It  would  be  far  better 
such  an  amendment  directly  to  the 
final  decision.     This  would  mean 
of    the    Lodge-Gossett    plan    to 
ifying    conventions     composed    of 
es  chosen  by  the  people,  so  that 
might  truly  speak.     It  Is  an  alto- 
argument  to  say,  as  It  has 
of  the  Lodge-Gossett  proposal,  that 
to  be  sent  to  the  American  people 
on  and  then.  In  the  same  breath. 
Its  submission  to  State  legisla- 
ratification.    If  a  mistake  is  made 
empt  to  reform  the  American  elec- 
.  let  the  people  make  It  and  let 
bear  the  responsibility  for  having 
If  a  remedial  change  t>e  effected  in 
system,  let  the  people  make  It, 
there  is  some  hope  that  they  may 
what  they  have  done. 


Robert  Lewis  Coffey,  Jr. 

*IEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\fednesday.  May  25,  1949 

character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  rioEERT  Lewis  Coftxt.  Jr..  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvanlt 

Mr.  ELLIOTT. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  stood 

honorary    pallbearer    amid    the 

surroundings    of    Arlington 

and  watched  a  nation  pay  its 

s    to    our    late    friend    and 

Robert  L.  CofrEY,  Jr. 

went  out  to  his  family,  his 
nd  friends. 

the  horizon  of  my  mind  there 
facts  that  I  knew  about  Bob 
His  mother,  the  former  Curry 
was  reared  at  Cullman.  Ala., 
I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
I    often    talked    with    Bob 
and  he  told  me  that  he 
with  me  to  Cullman  this  sum- 
was    born    in    Chattanooga, 
years  ago.     Early  in  life  he 
to   Pennsylvania,   where   he 
the  coal  mines,  was  educated. 
Army  Air  Force,  and  wrote 
an  almost  unequaled  record 
.  daring,  and  accomplishment 
blue  skies  of  time, 
the  Air  Force  in  1948  to  seek 
this  body,  and  the  people  of 
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his  district  on  November  2,  1948,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  greatest  honor  any 
man  can  receive — they  elected  him  as 
their  Representative,  their  spokesman  in 
the  greate.st  legislative  body  in  the  world. 

Bob  Coffey  was  a  big  man.  Though 
young  in  age.  he  was  experienced  such 
as  few  men  are.  His  outlook  was  broad 
and  big.  He  had  participated  in  those 
things  that  have  made  this  country 
great. 

I  last  saw  him  about  24  hours  before 
his  death.  We  talked  a  moment  and  he 
departed  to  return  no  more.  He  ','ave 
hi.s  life  in  perfecting  the  science  of  jet 
fljnng. 

At  Arhngton  I  realized  more  than  ever 
before  that  Bob  Coffey  s  life  symbolized 
the  greatness  of  America,  "the  land 
where  the  humblest  son  of  the  humblest 
citizen  may  lift  his  eye  in  confidence  to 
the  star  of  hope." 

And  because  of  Bob  Coffey's  life. 
America  will  go  on  being  great,  good,  and 
strong.  It  will  continue  tc  be  a  light- 
house of  hope. 

And  his  passing  Is,  as  when  a  lordly  cedar 

green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  against 

the  hills 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against 
the  sky. 
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Connecticut  River  Valley  Dev>eIopment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRo.  I  include  an  address  by  my  colleague, 
Ch.ase  Going  Woodhouse.  of  Connecticut, 
before  the  National  Emergency  Confer- 
ence on  Resources  on  May  13,  1949: 

The  Connecticut  River  Valley  development 
cannot  be  approached  as  Just  another  val- 
ley authority.  The  geographical,  economic, 
and  psychological  situation  Is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  or  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Valley. 

The  Connecticut  River  Valley  Is  relatively 
small.  The  river  flows  312  miles  from  upper 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Canadian  border  to 
Saybrook  Point  in  Connecticut  on  the  Long 
Island  Sound.  It  drains  11.320  square  miles, 
which  Is  approximately  one-third  of  all  New 
England  exclusive  of  Maine.  A  million  and 
a  half  people  live  In  the  valley  which  Includes 
355  towns  and  cities.  20  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation over  10.000  and  some  of  them  large 
metropolitan  cities.  The  upper  stretches  of 
the  valley  are  predominantly  agricultural. 
The  middle  and  lower  valley  Is  industrial  with 
many  old  and  long-established  Industries. 
The  farm  land  has  a  relatively  high  economic 
value  and  a  distinctly  high  sentimental  value 
to  its  owners.  Each  town  guards  its  grand 
list  with  jealousy  and  Is  far  from  keen  on 
having  any  farms  Inundated  and  taken  off 
the  tax  list  by  the  building  of  rlver-develop- 
ment  projects. 

So  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  there  are 
not  Just  the  great  open  spaces  of  poor  farm 
lands  to  deal  wtlh.  but  a  well-populated 
valley  with  old  farms,  old  Industries,  tradi- 
tions, and  among  the  people  a  deep  desire  to 
protect  their  beautiful  countryside. 
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This  situation  and  this  attitude  can  be  a 
detriment  or  can  be  an  aseet  according  to 
the  way  tliia  question  of  valley  development 
is  presented.    There  is  need  for  the  spread  of 
information  among  ail  the  pec^ple  and  idl  the 
towns.     New  England  is  highly  literate  and 
highly  thrifty.    If  the  facta  are  there  to  prove 
that    the    Connecticut    Valley    development 
can  be  achieved  without  undue  flooding  at 
good  farm  land  and  at  a  cost  which  will 
brmg  an  over-aU  profit  to  the   people  not 
only  in  money  but  In  better  living,  it  will 
be  accepted.    But  not  as  a  project  Instituted, 
developed,  and  operately  solely  by  the  Federal 
Government.     It  will   be  neccasary  to  find 
constitutional  means  of  giving  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  through  their  governors,  a  real 
share  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
any  Connecticut  Valley  Authority.     In  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  as  a  point  of 
departure  on  wlxich  to  build,  an  effort  haif 
been  made  to  provide  for  such  working  to- 
gether of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
New  England  States. 

This  idea  of  working  together  has  been 
growing  for  some  years.  Like  many  other 
rivers,  the  Connecticut  can  be  a  source  of 
great  advancement  or  of  great  detriment  to 
the  people  In  Its  valley.  In  the  old  days. 
textile  and  paper  plants  were  established  In 
the  valley  because  of  cheap  mechanical  water 
power  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
Look  at  an  air  map  of  New  England  and 
you  will  see  that  as  In  the  history  of  many 
civilizations.  It  is  the  river  that  has  been 
the  life  line  of  community  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  destructive  floods  have 
caused  great  loss.  In  Connecticut  alone  the 
total  In  dollars  Is  $33,751,000  due  to  floods 
In  the  last  22  yeai^.  To  this  must  be  added 
damage  caused  by  lesser  floods  not  accounted 
for.  The  last  two  big  floods  cost  $9,602,800 
to  Connecticut  towns  which  are  not  and  can- 
not be  protected  by  dikes. 

Since  1936  there  have  been  attempts  to 
agree  on  a  flood-control  compact  between 
the  New  Zngland  States  (Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut) 
and  there  is  now  a  Connecticut  River  flood - 
control  compact  before  the  various  State 
legislatures.  This  compact  integrates  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  Congress,  the  Ideas  of 
the  States  concerned  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  United  States  Corpe  of  Engineers. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  proposed  compact 
which  would  Interfere  with  the  Installation 
of  power  facilities  at  any  dam  where  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  determine  that 
such  installation  is  desirable.  But  there  is 
no  provision  for  an  over-all  survey  or  for 
coordination  and  all  the  emphasis  is  on  flood 
control.  The  compact  offers  no  Incentive  to 
comprehensive  river  basin  development. 

Unfortunately,  advocacy  of  flood  control 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power.  In  fact, 
some  people  seem  to  Imply  that  there  Is 
something  Inherently  dishonest  about  multi- 
purpose dams,  that  they  are  mere  rfevlces  of 
public  power  enthusiasts  to  make  flood  con- 
trol the  cover  for  paying  subsidies  to  provide 
power. 

The  Hoovet-  Commission  report  on  the  In- 
terior Department  Is  an  answer  to  such  asser- 
tions. It  states  "•  •  •  the  function  of 
rlTer  development  is  a  multiple  purpose  one. 
cutting  across  many  of  the  tintfunctionai 
agencies.  •  •  •  A  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  river  basin  cannot  be  derived  by 
adding  together  the  special  studies  and  the 
separate  recommendations  of  unifunctional 
agencies,  concerned  with  navigation,  flood 
control.  Irrigation,  land  drainage,  polltitlon 
abatement,  power  development,  domestic  and 
industrial  water  supply,  fishing  and  recrea- 
tion. The  varied  and  sometimes  confUcting 
purposes  must  be  put  together  and  Integrated 
la  a  single  plan  of  development. - 

The   proposal   for  a   10-year  New  England 
dcvelepmem   authority   signed    by   six   New 
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England  goTemors  tn  March  a<  this  year  ear- 

rles  out  this  idea. 

In  presenting  this  compact  to  the  Connec- 
ticut State  LegislatTire  Gov.  Chester  Bowles 
pat  the  situation  most  succinctly.  He 
said:  'Tt  Is  essential  that  we  New  Eng- 
landers  meet  the  challenge  of  other  sections 
of  America;  that  we  1m vc  at  our  command 
aU  the  facta  which  wiU  aid  us  in  comparmg 
our  progress  with  that  of  others;  that  we 
reniain  in  a  position  of  leaders  rather  than 
followers  •  •  •.  The  New  England  De- 
velopment Authority  wUl  lielp  point  the  way 
toward  the  kind  of  tndustrUl  development 
best  suited  to  New  England  Uaditlons  and 
resources. 

•"There  are  always  those  who  say  that  we 
should  leave  such  problems  to  the  Federal 
Government,  that  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  insiire  that  our  people  remain  fully 
employed,  that  our  resources  will  be  fully 
utilized  and  that  we  will  achieve  a  standard 
of  life  in  which  the  mazimtim  benefits  of 
the  democratic  system  are  shared  by  all  of 
our  people.  In  my  opinion  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy indeed  if  we  drifted  into  the  habit  of 
looking  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
solution  of  all  the  problems  •  •  •  x^e 
proposed  development  authority  will  enable 
us  to  study  our  future  development  In  a  com- 
prehensive way  in  cooperaUon  with  the  peo- 
ple of  our  sister  New  Ekigland  States.  We 
will  not  be  limited  by  the  artificial  bound- 
aries of  a  single  SUte.  nor  will  we  run  the 
risk  of  losing  ourselves  in  the  gMo^mlities 
so  frequently  foui:id  In  the  natinnttj  treat- 
ment of  the  problem." 

The  compact  would  provide  a  complete 
survey  of  the  New  England  situation  by  a 
six-man  commission,  one  appointed  by  each 
of  the  Governors.  The  expenses  would  be 
paid  by  the  States  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. I  quote  two  sections  which  give  a 
good  Idea  of  the  sound  basis  upon  which 
this  compact  is  developed: 

"Arr.  VII.  The  authority  shall  survey  the 
natural  and  economic  resources  of  New  Eng- 
land together  with  the  resources  erf  adjacent 
areas  which  now  or  may  hereafter  affect  the 
economy  of  New  England  and  its  develop- 
ment. Including  the  utilization  and  control 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  region,  espe- 
cially In  regard  to  achieving  low-cost  elec- 
tric power,  lessening  flood  damage,  removmg 
sources  of  water  pollution,  and  obtaining 
from  whatever  sotirce  uniform  or  competi- 
tively fair  power  and  light  rates  througliout 
New  England,  without  prejudice  to  the  agri- 
cultural or  Industrial  economy  of  the  area. 
••A«T.  Vm.  The  stirvey  of  the  nattiral  and 
economic  resources  called  for  in  the  preced- 
ing article  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  an  Investigation,  study,  and  a  com- 
prehensive report  upon  the  importation  of 
natural  gas  into  the  area  by  pipe  line;  the 
establishment  of  a  steel  Industry  in  New 
England:  the  promotion  and  development  of 
the  textile,  the  electrical,  the  brass,  and  the 
shoe  industries;  and  the  conservation  and 
expansion  of  marine  fisheries,  agrlculttue 
and  timber  and  mineral  production." 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  time  to  explain 
the  terms  and  meaning  of  the  compact  to  the 
people  of  the  New  England  States  before  it 
was  presented  to  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures. Rhode  Island  ratified.  Maine  and 
Vermont  have  rejected  it.  It  will  be  2  years 
before  it  can  again  be  voted  on.  In  the 
meantime  there  will  be  many  opportunities 
for  discussion  and  for  the  people  in  each 
town  to  go  over  the  compact  from  all  angles. 
Those  Interested  in  New  England  develop- 
ment must  continue  to  work  through  Con- 
gress, the  State  governors  and  especially  with 
information  at  the  local  level. 

In  Congress  our  first  need  Is  for  authorisa- 
tion for  a  United  States  Army  engineers  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  Merrimacic  and  Con- 
necticut Rivers  and  other  rivers  in  the  New 
England  States  where  Improvements  are  I 
ible. 


Such  a  stu-vey  would  gfre  as  facta  aa  to 
potential  power  and  the  ecoQomtc  feasibility 
of  its  development.  The  marketing  surrey 
which  I  u^^derstand  will  be  available  shortly 
will  answer  the  qiiestion  of  the  need  tor 
power. 

While  It   to   very  generally   a<^nowledged 
that  the  entire  country  Is  suSertng  from  a 
power  shortage  and  while  the  w«r  proved  the 
%alue  of  the  TVA.  Grand  Coolat  and  Bon- 
neville, private  utUitles  In  New  Sngtend.  In- 
sist there  Is  no  shortage  in  that  area,  that 
the  December  1948  peak  was  met  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  shortage.    This  group  gives 
no  explanation  of  why  there  Is  a  lower  per 
capita  use  of  electricity  In  New  England  than 
there  Is  la  other  parts  of  the  country.     With 
the  exception  of  the  west -south-central  area 
of  New  England,  the  region  has  the  lowest 
average  use  of  residential  electricity  of  any 
in  the  cotintry.     When  the  question  of  higher 
New  England  rates  is  brou^t  up,  the  answer 
Is  always   In  terms   of  New  England   rates, 
lower  today  than  in  past  years  It  is  true 
But  that  still  does  net  clear  away  the  fact 
that  in   1932  the  average  rate  per   100  kUo- 
watt-hours  in  New  England  was  22  percent 
higher  than  the  average  charged  by  private 
companies  in  the  TVA  area,  while  today  it  to 
60  percent  liiglier.    We  cannot  compare  Hew 
England  today  with  New  England  in  the  past. 
It   is   our   current   position   relative    to  the 
cTirrent    position    of    other    regions    to    the 
United  States  which  to  it  point. 

It  to  not  very  realistic  to  offer  a  prize  of 
$100  to  anyone  who  can  prove  that  any  glwn 
mill  has  left  New  England  because  of  power 
rates  or  power  shortage.  We  cancot  be  con- 
tent if  we  merely  hold  what  we  have.  We 
must  attract  Industry,  improve  the  anplor- 
ment  situation. 

To  point  out  that  power  to  a  very  «T»»n 
percentage  of  total  manufacturing  coat  to 
not  enoiigh.  Sometime*  a  very  small  straw 
breaks  the  camel  s  back. 

Public  power  is  here  to  stay.  The  vote  on 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department  erf  the 
Interior  for  transmission  lines  in  the  North- 
west and  Southwest  was  146  to  66,  with  not 
a  single  Democrat  voting  against  theae  pub- 
licly owned  transmtoaion  lines.  In  Septem- 
ber 1948  there  were  some  150  Federal  hydro- 
electric projecU  in  operation,  under  construc- 
tion or  authorized  but  not  1  In  New  England. 
But  first  we  must  have  the  comprehensive 
stirvey  of  the  New  England  rivers.  The  FPC 
staff  estimates  that  river  development  in  New 
Bigland  could  produce  749,000  kilowatts. 
The  New  England  council  survey  found  only 
111.000  kilowatu  undeveloped. 

Why  thto  diffwenfce?     The  New  Mt^HmtA 
Council  survey  estimates  are  apparantly  a 
summation  of  potential  power  development 
on    Individual    projects,    constructed    inde- 
pendently  while   modern  river   basin   plan- 
ning,  as  noted  in  the   Hoover  Commission. 
looks  upon  the  entire  river  as  the  unit  ot 
development.    And  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil  projccu   are   for   the   single   purpose  of 
power   and   Include   only   projects   econom- 
ically  feasible   on   the   basto   ot   an   annual 
charge  of  8  to  15  percent  or  about  twice  the 
charge  required  by  Federal   fin»Tirt»>g   (and 
financing  means  the  project  paying  ita  own 
way).     Now  a  sound  plan  involves  the  bal- 
anced use  erf  aU  the  water  resources.     It  is 
Just   as  outmoded   to  call   for   projects   for 
power  only  as  to  caU  for  projects  for  flood 
control  only.    The  plan  of  development  must 
be  one  restilting  in  maxlmiun  power  avaU- 
able,    ficxxl    control,    navigation,    pollution 
clearance  and  land  preservation.    The  whole 
to  a  question  of  Joint  cost.     The  concept  to 
Just  as  honest  and  realistic  m  river  develop- 
ment as  in  the  meat-packing  businesa. 

There  are  a  growing  number  of  groups  to 
New  England  interested  in  Connecticut  River 
Valley  Development.  Labor  to  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest.  Many  ot  the  young  faculty 
members  at  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
making  studies,  are  working  with  the  State 
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•ad  PMleral  agencies.  The  goveraort  have 
tiMlloted  their  interest  tn  very  clear  terms. 
We  need  a  comprehensive  survey  to  sat- 
isfy all  of  \is  as  to  facu.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys ln(llcat«  that  we  can  look  toward  a  uni- 
fied rlver-basln  development  that  will  pro- 
vide flood  control,  hydroelectric  power,  water 
pollution  ahaUmtnt.  land  conservation  and 
wCdllfe  conaanratlon  and  that  this  can  be 
done  at  an  economically  feasible  cost,  with- 
out undue  loss  of  farm  land  and  without 
Injury  to  our  established  private  utilities 
In  fact,  the  utilities  iJiould  profit,  for  with 
increased  prosperity  tliere  will  be  more  de- 
mand for  their  services. 


Union 


Aid  to  Chiiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAUrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  Hou.se.  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  weekly  radio 
broadcasts  on  communism  by  Commen- 
tator Jack  Beall.  Through  these  broad- 
casts Mr.  Beall  has  rendered  a  real  serv- 
ice to  the  country  by  alerting  our  people 
as  to  the  methods  and  operation  of  the 
world  Communist  con.spiracy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  1 
am  Including  the  eighty-seventh  In  this 
series  of  broadcasts  in  which  Mr.  Beall 
presents  a  thought-provoking  analysis  of 
the  current  situation  in  Germany  and 
China. 
The  text  of  the  broadcast  follows: 
We  have  had  an  undoubted  victory  In  the 
"Battle  of  Berlin*  but  if  any  one  In  high 
place  thinks  that  the  cold  war  has  been  won 
thereby,  he  will  experience  a  very  sad  dis- 
illusionment when  the  meetings  of  the  for- 
eign ministers  take  place,  beginning  May  23 
As  a  matter  of  fact  our  difficulties  over  Ger- 
many, as  a  whole,  are  now  In  a  comparatively 
early  stage. 

One  major  factor  In  oiu-  success  over  Berlin 
was  because  the  Communists  feared  our  set- 
ting up  a  separste  western   German   state. 
with  a  democratic  constitution      The  Com- 
munist high  command  Is  Intent  on  stopping 
this    western    German    state.      It    becomes 
their  number  one  requirement  for  "peace' 
In  Germany,  that  these  plans  for  a  German 
constitution,   now   golnij   forward    at   Bonn 
ha  scrapped.     The  Russians  claim  they  want 
to  unify  Germany     but  they  want  to  unify 
it  on  their  own  model— that  is  of  a  so-called 
people  s  democracy.     And  they  want  to  fore- 
stall   the   formation  of  a  really   democratic 
state    In    Western    Germany    to    serve   as    a 
model      Happily.  I  see  no  lessened  Intention 
on  the  part  of  the  west  or  of  the  German 
leaders   of   the    western    area,   to   scrap   the 
Bonn  Constitution      Only  this  morning  we 
see  where  they  are  hurrying  It  to  completion 
On  the  basl.s  of  pushing  such  a  constitu- 
tion for  all  of  Germany,  we  would  not  be 
placed  In  the  position  of  opposing  the  over- 
whelming desires  of  the  German  people  for 
unification.     But  we  would  certainly  oppose 
the  unlQcatlon  of  the  German  people  on  the 
Soviet  model  of  a  peoples  democracy.     8o. 
you  can  see  from  this  one  thing  what  a  strug- 
gle U  to  be  expected  over  Germany   In   the 
next  few  weeks  and  why  the  coming  Council 
erf  Foreign  Ministers  may  get  into  a  hopeless 
deadlock. 

The  long-range  strategy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  to  bnng  Oermany— a  united  Ger- 
aiany— into  a  clos*  rapprochement  with  ths 
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-even  If  they  have  to  make  the 
political  bids  to  their  late  mill- 
political  enemies.     They  want  an 
military    alliance    with    Germany, 
get  It  they  will  have  won  the 
Europe, 
prepared  to  dangle  some  terrl- 
"ve  offers  In  the  face  of  the 
They  can  offer  to  return  the 
lands — now    occupied    by    Poland 
be  at   no  Russian   expense — only 
of   Poland.     If   we   are   not 
will   find  ourselves   being  caught 
that  one.     We  should  insist  that 
same    lands,    which    belonged    to 
until  Stalin  violated  his  signature 
be   returned   to   Germany- 
else  beside:   That  Russia  get 
eastern  third  of  Poland  which  she 
any  trace  of  legality.     Section 
protocol  said:  "The  final  de- 
of  the  western  frontier  of  Poland, 
the  Peace  Conference."     Pur- 
there  was  an  agreement  between 
x)wers.  Immediately  after  the  war 
basis  for  the  borders  of  Ger- 
Poland  should  be  the  borders  that 
of  December  31,  1937;  that  is.  be- 
World  War.     Instead  of  abld- 
agrecment,  instead  of  abiding  by 
-   calmly  helped  himself  to  the 
1  of  Poland,  then — to  appease 
handed  them  over  the  eastern 
Germany— up  to  the  Nlesse  River 
""  from  Peter  to  pay  Poland, 
order  to  bait  the  trap  of  a  military 
Germany— and  thus  control  all 
can  dangle  before  the  Ger- 
the  much-desired  return  of  East- 
ny  to  them.     I   don't   think   we 
caught  in  the  position  of  oppos- 
as    such.      We    should    be    smart 
accept  this  publicly — but  only  on 
that    Russia    return    the    eastern 
of  Poland,   to   Poland.     If  Stalin 
the  oniis  for  the  break-down 
arrangement  will  not  fall  on 
States,    but    upon    Stalin.      We 
he  clear  with  the  German  people, 
with  the  Polish  people.     Stalin 
in  the  clear  with  either  of  them 
to  spike  his  drive  for  a  military 


ve  some  cards  In  our  hands,  on 

deal.     But  there  is  another 

cards  that  leaves  us  out  pretty 

the    cold.      That    Is    about    Asia. 

some  things  he  can  offer  the  Ger- 

,  along  the  economic  recovery  line, 

cannot    match.    If   all    Asia   goes 

It   Is  extremely   Important   to 

world-wide  ramifications  of  the 

strategy   and    not    to   think   of 

In  watertight  compartments.     A 

■  Asia  Is  going  to  help  Stalin  in 

Germany  If  we  don't  watch  out. 

that    the    communlzatlon    ol 
gtlng  to  help  the  Soviets  In  wln- 
( lermany  Is  for  a  very  simple  rea- 
^an  dangle  before  the  German  peo- 
on  of  quick  economic  recovery- 
over  to  them  the  markets  of  the 
ror   manufactured    goods.      From 
It    Is   the   Intention   of   the 
Kremlin  to  exclude  the  western 
n|itably  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
would    leave   a   clear   field   for 
I  don't  think  we  ahould  minl- 
e^ect  that  this  will  have  on  Ger- 
arly  of  those  Germans 
their  country  to  make   a  quick 
1  a  world  power. 
11  read  you  something  to  show 
ilde  of  the  shield— the  plan  for 
n  zed  China  to  lead  to  the  final 
}f  Europe.      Last   fall,   the   East 
CouncU  of  the  Communist  In- 
held    a    conference    at    Harbin, 
Russia's  commander  In  north- 
General  Lokotlkov,  was  on*  of 
Representing    ths    Chinese 
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Communists  was  Li  U-San.     General  Lokot- 
lkov spoke  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  say  that  the  essential  point  ol 
the  present  world  revolution  is  stUl  being 
focused  on  east  Asia.  We  have  already  built 
a  firm  foundation  In  Europe  and  we  are  in 
the  full  grasp  of  the  power  to  make  peace  or 
war  at  ovir  own  will."  Incidenully,  this  is 
the  best  evidence  you  could  ask  for  to  show 
that  the  propaganda  about  the  Soviet  Union 
being  In  deadly  fear  of  the  war  mongftrlng. 
imperialist  west  Is  a  lot  of  baloney  and  that 
their  own  leaders  don't  believe  thenistlves 
Let  me  repeat  that  last  sentence  of  General 
Lokotlkov:  "We  have  already  built  a  firm 
foundation  In  Europe  and  we  are  tn  full 
grasp  of  the  pwwer  to  make  peace  or  war  at 
our  own  will." 

He  went  on  to  say:  "We  are  employing, 
temporarily,  political  offensives  to  distract 
the  attention  of  those  capitalist  countries 
like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
While  in  east  Asia.  If  all  our  comrades  would 
put  to  proper  utilization  the  1.000.000,000 
people  and  the  resources  of  the  continent  of 
east  Asia,  we  could  gradually  capture  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  expand  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  When  that  time  comes. 
it  wUl  be  the  most  suitable  occasion  for  us  to 
launch  military  operations  In  Europe." 

Those  remarks  should  mean  several  things 
to  us.  First,  that  from  the  Soviet  stand- 
point, the  key  to  the  world  struggle  is  Asia. 
The  conquest  of  Europe,  militarily,  depends 
on  the  taking  over  of  Asia,  first.  The  Com- 
munists are  not  worried  about  Europe  now. 
They  are  content  to  consolidate  their  gains 
there,  digest  what  they  already  have,  make 
phony  gestures  of  peace,  where  it  suits  them, 
build  up  their  potential  for  a  military  alli- 
ance with  Germany — all  of  this  while  they 
are  marching  to  victory  in  the  Far  East. 

And  the  terrible  thing— the  insufferable 
thing— is  that  our  own  State  Department 
and  our  own  President  seem  content  to  sit 
by  while  all  this  is  happening.  As  Mr.  Ache- 
son  says,  we  are  "waiting  for  the  dust  to 
settle."  In  the  meantime,  he  does  everything 
he  can  to  discourage  the  sending  of  any  aid, 
military  or  otherwise,  which  would  tend  to 
salvage  even  a  little  bit  of  the  continent  of 
Asia.  The  same  people  who  are  so  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  of  helping  Europe  don't 
realize  what  the  Communists  realize,  and 
have  said  many  times  that  Asia  Is  the  key  to 
the  whole  thing.  We  spend  billions  on  Eu- 
rope to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism 
there,  but  refuse  to  spend  anything  on  anti- 
Communist  effort  In  Asia.  The  official  atti- 
tude is  that  It  Is  too  late.  Yes;  it  is  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  Manchuria,  into  which 
we  let  the  Communists  by  a  shameful  sell- 
out: It  Is  too  late  to  recover  north  China, 
which  we  helped  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  to  lose  by  refusal  to  ship  them 
arms  for  more  than  a  year,  while  the  Red 
army  was  turning  over  a  tremendous  arsenal 
of  captured  Japanese  weapons  to  the  Chinese 
Communists.  We  have  sat  by  now  untU  It 
is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  the  great 
cities  of  central  China.  But  there  is  still  a 
lot  of  China  left.  Are  we  going  to  sit  by  and 
chant  this  litany  of  too  late  and  offer  too 
little,  while  the  last  chance  of  any  salvage  In 
Asia  goes  by.  Irrevocably? 

I  think  Gen.  Claire  Chennault  knows  as 
much  about  the  military  possibilities  in 
China  as  anybody  In  the  State  Department— 
certainly  as  much  as  the  pinko  Far  Eastern 
Division  knows.  And  I  want  to  read  parts 
of  a  letter  which  the  General  wrote  last 
February.  He  gave  testimony  only  this  week 
before  a  Senate  committee,  along  the  same 
lines.  Listen  to  these  words  of  Gen.  Claire 
Chennault— a  man  who  did  more  to  save 
China  from  the  Japanese  than  any  other  one 
man: 

'I  have  heard  a  lot  of  stalemenU  recently 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  give 
effective  aid  to  China.  In  my  opinion  this 
statement  is  being  circulated  largely  by  the 
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same  group  of  people  who  opposed  aid  to 
China  all  along.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  In 
close  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  south, 
southwestern,  western,  and  northwestern 
provinces  and  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
not  surrender  unconditionally  to  the  Com- 
munists. I  am  also  convinced  that  the  moim- 
talnous  west  will  fight  to  retain  their  freedom 
until  the  bitter  end.  Even  If  the  Commtmists 
are  able  to  penetrate  along  the  Hankow- 
Canton  railway  to  the  southern  coast  they 
will  still  have  a  very  determined  opposition 
in  the  west.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  occupied 
a  great  deal  more  of  China,  in  1941,  than  the 
Communists  do  today.  (Parenthetically,  I 
don't  recall  that  the  State  Department  said 
then  that  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  the  conquest  of  China.) 

General  Chennault  goes  on:  "All  of  the 
leaders  I  have  referred  to  above  have  per- 
sonally requested  me  to  form  a  vounteer  air 
unit  to  support  their  ground  troops  and  it 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  for  me  to  explain 
why  I  cannot  do  this  at  once.  It  Is  equally 
difficult  to  explain  to  Americans  how  a  small 
air  unit  of  this  type  (composed  of  old  P-47'8 
and  B-25s)  could  materially  Influence  the 
course  of  the  war  (in  China) .  Having  served 
In  China,  you  will  appreciate  how  much  dam- 
age an  airplane  can  do  to  lines  of  communi- 
cations which  are  already  deficient  in  num- 
ber and  usuaUy  In  bad  condition.  On  the 
field  of  battle,  the  Communists  Invariably 
have  superior  artUlery  and  machine-gun  fire. 
When  a  Nationalist  city  Is  besieged  the  Com- 
munists plant  their  artUlery  on  ridges  and 
hilltops  overlooking  the  city  and  calmly 
pound  away  untU  the  place  is  taken.  Even 
a  half-dozen  airplanes  could  prevent  this 
kind  of  artillery  employment.  Under  those 
conditions  a  small  air  unit  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  Nationalist 
leaders  and  troops." 

That  was  General  Chennault  speaking  and 
he  has  told  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee that  the  cost  of  his  program  per  day 
would  be  about  the  same  as  we  have  been 
spending  per  day  on  the  Berlin  airlift — »1,- 
000.000.  We  didn't  hesitate.  In  this  case  to 
spend  the  money.  We  even  regarded  it  as  a 
bagatelle,  for  the  chance  of  stopping  the  Com- 
munist grab  for  Berlin.  Why  we  hang  back 
and  take  an  entirely  defeatist  attitude  on  the 
key  struggle  for  both  Asia  and  Europe,  I 
cannot  say. 

The  struggle  with  communism  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged  is  a  world  struggle  and 
there  is  no  east  and  there  is  no  west — sep- 
arately and  distinct  from  each  other.  It  Is 
for  world  stakes  and  when  you  give  away  at 
least  half  the  game,  by  default,  you  stand  to 
lose  the  whole  game. 

It  took  Mr.  Acheson  many  years  to  get 
over  his  attitude  of  appeasement  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  regards  Europe.  He  eventually  did 
se^  the  light  on  that,  but  at  considerable 
expense  to  this  country,  in  the  process.  I 
don't  know  that  we  can  afford  for  him  to 
take  as  long  a  time  to  learn  that  appease- 
ment in  the  Far  East  can  be  Just  as  disas- 
trous. 


Why  Washington  Will  Be  the  Next 
All-PabUc-Power  State 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Richardson, 
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president.  Washington  Public  Utility 
Commissioners  Association,  delivered 
May  10,  1949,  at  the  American  Public 
Power  Association  convention,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.: 

WHT     WASHINGTON     STATX    WIIX    BZ    THI    NEXT 
ALL-PXTBLIC-POWXa    STATE 

(An  address  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Richardson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioners Association,  at  the  American  Pub- 
lic Power  Association  convention  In  Los 
Angeles,  May  10,  1949.  Mr.  Richardson  is  an 
orchardlst  In  the  famed  Wena tehee  Valley  of 
Washington  State.  He  has  served  as  master 
of  both  the  Beacon  Hill  and  Chelan  County 
Pomona  Granges.  He  was  elected  a  Chelan 
County  public  utility  district  commissioner 
in  1944,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  by  his 
fellow  commissioners  to  head  \heir  associa- 
tion this  year.) 

With  so  many  representatives  of  municipal 
or  city  light  systems  here  at  the  American 
Public  Power  convention — I  feel  like  a 
"country  cousin."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
utility  districts  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  are,  like  REA's,  country  cotislns 
of  the  municipals.  We  are  all  part  of  the 
big  family  of  publicly  owned  utilities.  We 
share  the  same  public  trust.  We  play  the 
same  role  of  service  to  the  commtxnity,  its 
residents,  its  business,  Its  farmers,  and  Its 
industries. 

A  public  utility  district,  as  most  of  you 
know.  Is  actually  a  municipal  utility  extended 
throughout  an  entire  county  or  section  of 
a  county.  It  provides  a  water  and  electric 
service  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
had  in  our  less  populated  communities  and 
farming  areas.  Since  Washington  is  prl- 
marUy  an  agriculttiral  State,  it  Is  not  stir- 
prlslng  that  we  have  already  formed  utility 
districts,  through  majority  vote  in  public 
elections,  tn  30  out  of  39  counties.  Twenty- 
fotu"  of  the  districts  are  already  in  business. 
The  rest  are  negotiating  a  pxirchase  which 
is  rated  by  the  New  York  Times  as  the 
greatest  prlvate-to-publlc  utility  sale  tn 
history. 

While  we  serve  no  extremely  large  cities, 
our  districts  do  provide  water,  power,  and 
light  for  many  towns — some  of  them  over 
45,(XX)  in  population.  In  rural  electrification 
our  districts,  from  their  beginning,  have 
undertaken  the  task  which  only  REA's  would 
tackle  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  serving  an  increasing 
number  of  Industries  coming  out  into  rural 
areas.  You  may  wonder  why  we  are  getting 
these  Industries.  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in 
lower  costs  away  from  big  cities.  In  the 
aTailablllty  of  raw  materials  and  In  better 
living  conditions.  (That  bomb  that  was 
dropped  at  Hiroshima  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  It  too.) 

Whatever  the  reason,  we  think  this  new 
blend  of  Industry  with  farming  In  our  coun- 
ties Is  a  wholesome  thing.    In  fact  the  farm- 
ers who  first  set  about  to  form  utility  dis- 
tricts  had   this   very   end   in    mind.     They 
knew  that  industrial  pay  rolls  close  by  would 
create  a  stable  home  market  for  the  abund- 
ance of  quality  food  products  that  we  pro- 
duce In  Washington  State.    They  knew  that 
a  sound  economy,  which  Includes  the  pros- 
perity of  all  enterprises  in  the  cities,  springs 
from  a  low-cost  release  of  raw  materials  at 
the  mouth  of  the  economic  assembly  line — 
at  the  farms,   the  mines,   the   forests,   and 
the  fisheries.     This  theory  has  proven  cor- 
rect.    Our  State's  economy  has  been  greatly 
stabilized.     New   opportunities   have   arisen 
In  a  region  that  was  once  a  remote,  unde- 
veloped   colony — altogether    dependent    on 
outsiders.    All  we  had  to  do  was  to  make  the 
long-range  Investment  in  our  future — an  In- 
vestment   that    eastern    private    monopoly 
could  not  or  would  not  make. 

You  will  hear  some  people  say  that  Wash- 
ington State  has  the  lowest  electric  rates  in 
ths    Nation    because    of    Its    hydro    sites. 


Though  this  be  true  to  an  extent.  It  Is  also 
somewhat  misleading.  WhUe  no  other 
State  has  a  river  to  compare  with  our  "mir- 
acle river,"  the  great  Columbia,  there  are 
nuiny  other  streams  with  power  plants  al- 
most as  efficient — yet  rates  do  not  compare.. 
You  will  hear  people  say  that  our  rates  are 
low  because  the  Great  White  Father  and 
Congress  gave  us  big  dams.  This  Is  more 
misleading.  Washington  State  leads  the 
Nation  in  economical  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  electrical  energy  largely  becatne 
of  its  own,  self-help  efforts.  Naturally,  we 
made  the  most  of  what  Providence  and  the 
Federal  Government  provided.  But  we  had 
to  work  for  and  we  have  to  pay  back  every- 
thing we  got.  It  took  local  vision.  Initiative, 
vigorous  action  and  courage  to  achieve  what 
we  have  today. 

Our  first  successful  efforts  to  achieve 
power  at  cost  started  before  World  War  I — 
before  the  Teapot  Dome  expos*  of  private 
monopoly,  before  the  New  Deal,  before  TV  A. 
and  before  atomic  energy  or  our  great  west 
coast  aluminum  plants  were  even  heard  of. 
It  was  started  by  men  of  humble  clrcimi- 
stance  living  in  the  sage-brush  country  on 
my  side  of  the  mountains:  and  by  a  man 
named  J.  D.  Roes  and  his  supporters  on  the 
west  side.  Those  near  my  home,  Rufus 
Woods,  Billy  Clapp,  the  late  Jim  O'Stillivan. 
and  others,  were  working  for  large  volume  of 
cheap  power  through  the  construction  of 
dams  on  the  Columbia  which  would  also 
help  finance  irrigation.  While  outsiders 
may  bask  in  the  glory  of  what  those  men 
achieved — none  of  the  outsiders  were  pres- 
ent when  the  hardest  work  was  being  done 
In  the  beginning.  It  was  the  dollars  and 
dimes  and  two-bit  pieces  from  storekeepers 
and  farmers  and  ranch  hands  of  the  Coulee 
country  that  kept  the  Columbia  River  cru- 
sade alive.  It  was  the  determination  of  • 
country  editor,  a  small-town  lawyer  and  a 
local  engineer  that  stood  the  test  of  adver- 
sity. 

Mr.  Ross,  who  gave  Seattle  the  key  to  Its 
industrial  future  for  many  centiiries  to  come, 
was  also  a  plain,  ordinary  citizen  woiitlng  In 
his  own  community.  The  stniggles  and  ob- 
stacles placed  before  him  and  his  goal  of 
Skagit  River  hydroelectric  development, 
coupled  to  the  struggles  of  developing  the 
Columbia,  would  fUl  a  library.  Without 
sound  and  creative  leadership  from  the  grass 
roots — the  deceits,  the  wrong  turns,  the 
trickery,  and  the  opposition  that  arose  might 
have  postponed  these  developments  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  if  not  forever.  We  would  not 
have  our  distinguished  position  as  the  lowest 
cost  power  State  in  the  Nation  today  If  It 
weren't  for  these  outstanding  community 
citizens. 

Though  our  public-utility  districts  came 
later,  they  were  a  part  at  the  original  pattern 
envisioned  by  another  of  our  early  leaders. 
State   Grange   Master   Albert    S.   Goss,    now 
master  of  the  National   Grange.     The  dis- 
tricts were  to  be  the  means  of  providing  own- 
ership and  control  whereby  faculties  could 
be  set  up  In  the  rural  counties  where  the 
need  for  electricity  was  greatest.     The  dis- 
tricts, it  was  felt,  would  bring  the  advan- 
tages that  Seattle  and  Tacoma  were  already 
enjoying  to  remote  communities  and  farm- 
ing areas  where  no  large  cities  existed.     It 
was  the  conviction  of  public  power  support- 
ers that  their  Job  wotild  never  be  completed 
untU  the  last  farm  over  the  hill  could  set 
aside  Its  kerosene  lanterns.    That  conviction 
stUl  exists  today.     And  that  is  why  we  will 
be  the  next  all-pubUc-power  State. 

Our  districts  were  made  possible  only  after 
a  tremendous  effort  to  pass  the  necessary  en- 
abling law.  This  was  accomplished  In  the 
1930  State  legislature  under  the  leadership 
of  "Dad"  Chamberlain  of  the  Grange,  Sena- 
tor Homer  Bone.  George  Tantls,  John  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  and  others.  The  law  gave  districts 
the  power  to  Issue  revenue  bonds,  to  pur- 
chase or  condemn  utility  property  for  use  by 
residents  of  a  district.     Thess  rights  put  a 
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number  of  dtotrtct*  Into  bualneaa.  Power.  In 
niflkcient  amounU.  wms  obtained  at  lew 
wholesale  rmtea  from  the  BonnrrUle  Power 
AdmlnUtrmtlon  under  the  public-preference 
cUuae  In  the  BonneTille  Act.  The  re«t  of  the 
•tonr  U  a  part  of  our  current  public  utility 
district  history. 

While  I  du  i>ot  want  to  bother  you  with  un- 
important details,  the  maai  problem  we  are 
up  afaiost  In  completlnc  our  task  brings  up 
a  matter  which  Is  worthy  of  your  consldera- 
tloo.  It  has  to  do  with  our  purchase  ot 
aound  Pow  *  Ltgbt  Co .  which  stui 
I  in  Um  hands  d  a  Boston  corporation 
my  has  already  sold  Its  frtnge 
through  condemnation  and  volun- 
tary sale  to  some  of  our  duuicu.  The  own- 
•rs  want  to  sell  the  rtmsinlng  Integratad 
system  of  gcnsratton  and  dutrlbutlon  as  a 
vhote.  at  on*  time.  Ws  agree  with  this  for 
Mvcral  reasons:  (1)  Condemnation  in  each 
with  aoeanpaajnnf  high  severance 
w<  uid  no  dOMM  W  more  eostiy  tu 
the  rate  payer  thaa  Mi  Integrated  sale:  (3) 
we  must  bsTe  that  portion  of  the  eompany's 
present  feneration  which  le  used  In  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  properties  wUl  be  ptirchased; 
and  it)  we  must  have  this  generation  ba- 
le no  chance  today  of  getting  the 
It  of  power  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
or  any  other  source,  under  present 
itructton  schedules,  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Under  the  1990  law  we  were  unable  to  band 
tfjgether  to  purchaae  an  Integrated  system, 
hut  in  thu  year's  legislature,  our  Bute  law- 
makers made  It  possible.  Under  the  new 
law  a  wining  seller  and  a  group  of  districts 
willing  to  buy  may  negotiate  for  the  sellers' 
proporttes.  After  June  10  the  purchase  can 
he  legally  made,  unless  new  aiid  unforeseen 
delays  srtBe. 

In  addition  to  the  constant  danger  of 
rear  guard  action  by  the  electric  light  asso- 
ciation people,  we  have  lately  had  some  hints 
that  there  might  possibly  l>e  poet|X)nement« 
tttrmxjmt  of  disagreement  on  basic  policies 
•aKmf  the  pubUciy  owned  utilities.  Ws  do 
not  aay  this  Is  serious,  but  stiitements  by 
■ome  oAdale  In  publicly  owned  utilities 
have  caused  us  concern. 

Let  me  assure  you.  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
missioners, that  we  wsnt  to  do  the  best  we 
can  in  the  intere«t  of  the  public  and  the 
broad  policies  deemed  proper  by  this  far- 
sighted  organlaauon  gathered  here  today. 
We  have  been  careful  to  keep  our  purchase 
discussions  with  other  putaUe  agencies  on  an 
Intelligent,  cooperative  basis.  We  feel  It  l£ 
not  fitting  that  we  should  engage  In  any 
methods  of  disagreement  which  would  re- 
flect against  the  interest  of  our  comoiunlty 
or  against  the  Idea  of  publicly  owned  utiU- 
tlea  and  power  at  cost.  We  have  assured 
mtutlcipai  utilities  within  our  purchase 
that  they  will  receive  a  guarantee  of 
_^^  t*ir  percentage  of  private  generation 
obtained  by  ua  in  any  over-all  purchaae  plan 
of  an  integrated  system. 

In  spite  of  ail  thU.  we  have  found  oiu- 
aeivea  caught  In  a  crossfire  of  critlcUm  which 
wcxild  hsve  us:  (1)  Give  up  to  the  big  cities 
our  chance  of  acqiUring  generation:  (2)  give 
up  the  sMme  ehaaoe  to  the  newly  formed 
SUte  Power  CoBBmlaalon  (while  other  utili- 
ties would  keep  their  own  generation  K  and 
(3)  give  up  uur  chance  of  acquiring  genera- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  this  body  today  Is 
aimply  this:  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  funda- 
mentally unsound  theory  for  anyone  to  rele- 
gate rural  counties  to  the  position  of  the  low 
IMUI  on  the  totem  pole.  This  problem  has 
cropped  up  In  other  8Ut«s  in  other  ways. 
We  think  It  Is  Important  enough  that  this 
body  alBrm  a  policy  that  the  nghU  of  cltl- 
■ens  In  small  communities  sud  farming 
areas  arc  no  less  Important  than  anyone 
Silas's:  and  that  such  citizens  have  ably 
itrated  their  ability  to  manage  their 
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Jfaira  as  well  as  other  private  and 
I  gendes. 
not  believe  anybody  should  have  a 
on  generation.     We  do  believe  the 
ownership  of  utility  property  takes 
upon  the  local  circumstances.     But 
to  give  any  preference  (and  we 
any)  but  If  you  were  to  give  prefer- 
is   actually    more    wisdom    and 
Judgment  on  the  side  of   the  rural 
Tbomaa  Jefferson's  writing  are  full 
that  the  safest  and  beat  gov- 
ts that  which  la  divided  up  amon^' 
inatead  oi   being   centralized   or 
ttated  among  a  few.     The  late  Prank- 
^ooeevelt.  In  a  letter  to  that  great 
Senator  Norrls.  said,  "the  leeaon 
all  learned  from  the  public-utility 
In  Nebraaka  may  well  point  the  way 
communities  and  Sutes."    David 
.  former  TV  A'  Administrator,  In  his 
TVA  stressed  over  and  ov€t  the 
placing  control  and  ownership  out 
e^munittes  served,  where  policies  can 
and   most   emclently   formed.    The 
project    which    Mr.    Llllenthal    now 
Is  evidence  in  Itself  that  modem 
should  begin  to  spread  out  rather 
ntrate.    That    trend,   as   I   have 
indicated.   Is   now   under   way.     At 
we  are  getting  Industries  we  never 
of  In  our  rural  counties.     The  larg- 
In  my  State  reports  that  building 
sutslde  Its  limits  now  exceed  permits 
within  the  city  limits  by  3  to  1. 
ijiatter  is  a  question  of  major  jjollcy. 
"  not  have  brought  It  up  before  ycii 
[t  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  we  can  all 
home  clear  on  this  point.     Nothing 
to   weaken    the   cause   of   public 
than  disagreement  amoni^t  our- 
baelc  policies.     On  the  other  hand, 
can  stop  our  success  If  we  cooperate 
together  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
us— the   districts,   the  REA's,  the 
.  and  the  Federal  power  agencies — 
mind  that  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
Its  Individual  citizens,  its  businesses. 
and  Its  Industries  is  of  first  con- 
ve  do  that,  we  will  prove  that  pub- 
utllltles  are  a  bulwark  of  pros- 
free    enterprise    and    of    a    healthy 
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Tueadav.  May  31  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  lOBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou-s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  A  ppendix  of  the  Rscoao  my  intro- 
duction of  Hon.  Gordon  Gray.  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  ]  lemorlal  Stadium  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va  .  on  Sunday,  May  29,  1949,  and 
the  rem  irks  he  made  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction md  remark-s  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  n  '.he  Rxcoko.  as  follow.s: 


or  HON.  A.  wtu  ts  ROBonrecN 

Chiklrman,  veterans  of  all  wars,  ladies, 

emen  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 

yuu  today  in  dedicating  a  stadium 


which  ts  through  the  years  to  come  to  serve 
as  a  tangible  memorial  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  people  of  Harrisonburg  and  Rocking- 
hana  County  of  sacrifices  made  by  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  for  the  preservation 
of  our  personal  freedom  a*id  the  American 
way  of  life.  Although  I  had  made  other 
plana  for  thla  weekend  I  changed  them  when 
I  was  iniomed  that  i  was  the  first  choice  of 
my  comrades  of  World  War  I  to  be  with  them 
on  this  memcMlal  Sunday  and  introduce  the 
dlstinguuhed  speaker  who  has  been  good 
enough  w  honor  us  with  his  presence.  For 
the  past  16  years  It  has  been  my  high  honor 
and  coveted  privilege  to  represent  the  good 
people  of  Harrlsonbtirg  and  R^^ckingham  In 
the  Halls  of  the  National  Congress  and 
throughout  that  entire  period  their  unfailing 
kindneae.  their  gracious  hospitality,  and 
their  unwaverinK  support,  have  bound  me  to 
them  with  hoope  of  steel. 

While  I  fully  endorse  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments of  stone  and  of  bronse  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  died  on  the  field  of  honor,  I 
have  always  felt  thst  the  most  endtxrlng 
monunient  that  we  could  erect  to  their 
memory  would  be  the  preservation  In  per- 
petuity of  dcnuxn-atlc  prlnciplea  based  upon 
a  system  of  private  enterprise  and  the  three 
freedoms  for  which  Thomas  Jefferson  asked 
to  be  remembered,  namely,  freedom  of  the 
body  as  expressed  In  his  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, freedom  of  the  mind  as  ex- 
pressed In  his  University  of  Virginia,  and 
freedom  of  religion  as  expressed  in  his  Vir- 
ginia statute  for  religious  liberty. 

We  gather  here  today  In  a  valley  which  1 
have  often  said  was  as  fertile  as  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  but  more  centrally  located.  On 
every  hand  we  see  evidences  of  physical  prog- 
ress and  material  prosperity.  And  these  ma- 
terial blessings  are  Tiot  limited  to  Rocking- 
ham and  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  As  a  na- 
tion we  possees  more  material  wealth  and 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  any 
nation  In  the  world  and  yet  we  are  not 
happy,  and  are  plagued  by  uncertainties. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  discontent 
and  unhapplness  in  the  midst  of  prosperity 
has  been  our  faltering  and  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  breathe  life  Into  a  blueprint  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  International 
peace.  Many  who  had  relied  upon  our  poe- 
•ceaion  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  safeguard 
against  a  future  war  now  lire  In  constant 
dread  that  Russia  wUI  discover  the  secret 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  use  it  against  us. 

We  shall  soon  be  debating  In  the  Senate 
a  European  counterpart  of  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, known  as  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  like- 
wise a  tremendous  appropriation  of  public 
funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  nations 
which  have  agreed  to  enter  a  defensive  alli- 
ance with  us.  If  we  will  be  frank  we  will 
admit  that  we  are  expecting  a  material  tiene- 
fit  from  that  program  for  ourselves.  Our 
hope  Is  to  check  the  aggression  of  Russia 
and  ultimately  to  buUd  up  allies  of  aufflcient 
material  strength  to  convince  Russia  that  If 
she ''starts  a  war  against  us  she  will  lose. 
But  there  is  no  one  in  the  Congress  and  no 
one  In  the  United  States  who  is  going  into 
this  program  with  any  real  enthusiasm  be- 
cause of  the  fear  that  lurks  in  our  hearts 
that  It  may  not  work. 

In  the  Holy  Writ  we  read  "If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  With  the  hope 
that  this  Nation,  which  In  Its  Infancy  In- 
scribed upon  Its  coins  "In  God  we  trust." 
wUl  not  place  its  sole  dependence  for  future 
peace  and  security  upon  the  power  of  its  own 
right  arm,  I  have  agreed  to  unite  with  Senator 
ALXxANon  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  other 
like-minded  colleagues  in  the  Senate  In  the 
Introduction  when  we  take  up  the  Atlantic 
Pact  of  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  the  history  of  these  United  States 
clearly  recorda  the  faith  of  our  forefathers 
In  Almighty  God  from  the  days  of  the  earliest 
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colonization  and  during  all  the  crises  of  their 
early  struggles:  and 

"Whereas  these  United  States  and  the  other 
nations  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
are  believers  In  the  guidance  of  the  Creator 
in  the  affairs  of  man:   Therefore  be  It 

••Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Interpreu  the  sentence  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  reading 
as  follows:  They  are  determined  to  safe- 
guard the  freedom,  common  heritage,  and 
civilization  of  their  peoples,'  to  include  this 
Nation's  most  precious  heritage — our  con- 
tinuing faith  In  our  dependence  upon  Al- 
ml(;hty  God  and  His  guidance  in  the  affairs 
of  men  and  nations." 

Peace  begins  In  a  man's  heart  when  he 
demonstrates  bis  faith.  The  conflict  that 
U  shaping  up  In  the  world  U  between  thoee 
who  profess  faith  in  Ood  and  thoee  who  deny 
that  faith.  Those  who  profess  faith  in  God 
far  outnumber  those  who  deny  it,  but  they 
lack  the  zeal  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  of 
the  smaller  group. 

I  shall  support  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the 
appropriations  which  are  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  Marshall  plan.  But  while  we 
should  continue  to  work  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  masses  and  a  system  of  law  through- 
out the  world  based  upon  equality  and  Jus- 
tice, It  will  pay  us  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  progress  Is  first  mental  and 
spiritual. 

We  should  perceive  that  no  material  meas- 
ure— no  political  change,  no  economic  re- 
form, no  international  organization — will  of 
Itself  establish  peace.  Peace  has  escaped  the 
chancelleries  of  the  world  mainly  becatise  It 
has  found  no  home  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

If  at  home  we  find  peace  by  overcoming 
hate,  greed,  and  fear,  and  even  partially  fol- 
low the  rule  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
have  others  do  unto  us.  there  Is  a  power 
stronger  than  the  atomic  bomb  to  rend  the 
Iron  curtain  behind  which  180.000.000  mis- 
Informed  people  regard  xis  as  enemies  bent 
upon  their  destruction. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  you  a  distinguished  fellow  citizen 
from  a  great  adjoining  State,  whom  I  am 
satisfied  shares  these  sentiments.  He  ts  not 
only  a  leader  but  he  Is  a  Christian  leader, 
having  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  splen- 
did ability  through  his  newspapers  and  radio 
station  to  the  promotion  of  the  social 
sciences. 

This  la  his  birthday  and  after  you  have 
heard  him  speak  I  know  the  refrain  In  your 
heart  will  be  happy  birthday  to  you,  Hon. 
Gordon  Gray. 

On  May  30.  40  years  ago  he  was  born  In 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  attended  our 
splendid  preparatory  school.  Woodberry  For- 
est. In  the  nearby  county  of  Orange,  and  then 
entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  graduated  In  1930  as  the  No.  1  man 
In  his  class  and  as  president  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Yale  Law 
School,  where  again  he  was  the  top  man  in 
his  class  and  an  editor  of  the  famous  Yale 
Law  Journal. 

After  a  brief  practice  of  law  In  New  York 
City  and  later  In  his  home  town  of  Winston- 
Salem,  he  left  the  practice  of  law  to  become 
president  of  the  Piedmont  Publishing  Co  .  the 
publisher  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Twin  City  Sentinel  and  operator  of  radio 
station  WSJS. 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  In 
North  Carolina  in  1939  and  again  in  1941, 
giving  up  his  senate  seat  In  May  1942  to 
volimteer  for  Army  service.  He  entered  the 
Army  as  a  private  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  the  war  as  a  captain. 
His  overseas  service  was  with  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Twelfth  Army  Group. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizing his  outstanding  ability  appointed  him 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  Septem- 


ber 1947  where  he  was  responsible  for  the 
Indtistrlal  mobilization  and  procurement 
activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Royall  he  hrrame  Acting  Secretary  and 
last  week  he  was  sworn  In  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  a  distinguished  veteran  and  a  great 
American,  the  Honorable  Gordon  Gray.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

AOoaEBS  or  trz  honokablx  ooiioon  oxat,  act- 
ma  sacKETAXT  or  the  ASktT 

Many  words  have  been  spoken  In  tribute  to 
the  dead  whom  ws  honor  each  Memorial  Day. 
I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  already  been 
aald.  I  wuh  to  uUi.  instead,  of  what  these 
Americans  might  say  to  us,  if  It  were  in  their 
power  to  do  so,  on  such  an  occaalon  as  this 

I  feel  that  If  they  eotild  talk  to  us.  they 
would  base  their  message  on  some  quality 
which  they  held  In  common.  Their  message 
would  have  to  be  one  upon  which  they  wotild 
bold  complete  agreement,  and  stich  a  message 
could  not  be  based  upon  their  varying  char- 
acters, their  varying  beliefs,  or  their  varying 
circumstances.  Today  we  give  our  full  re- 
spect to  all  of  them,  regardless  of  the  conflict 
In  which  they  fell.  All  of  them  had  one 
quality  in  common,  and  It  Is  a  quality  which 
all  of  \u  would  do  well  to  recognize,  to  nxur- 
ture,  and,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  de- 
velop In  ourselves. 

Every  one  of  them  found  the  courage  to  die 
for  the  sake  of  the  things  he  believed. 

This  Is  the  great  thing  they  have  to  say  to 
us  today.  It  is  a  message  which  comes  to  us 
clearly  across  the  bridge  of  time,  unchanged 
by  the  years  which  separate  our  lives  from 
theirs.  Their  statement  to  us  can  be  ex- 
pressed In  five  simple  words:  "We  died  for  our 
beliefs." 

Let  us  consider  that  message.  These  five 
words  bear  within  them  a  complete  phi- 
losophy. 

First  of  all,  none  of  them  had  to  die  In  thla 
manner  If  they  had  chosen  otherwise.  They 
could  have  refused  the  type  of  service  they 
rendered — refused  to  have  taken  the  first 
step,  or  any  subsequent  step,  in  the  process 
which  led  to  the  eventual  sacrifice  they  made. 
Not  one  of  them  adhered  to  this  chosen  course 
without  fear,  and  this  Is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  each  one  of  them  followed  that 
course  with  courage.  For  unless  we  have  fear 
we  can  never  know  courage. 

One  definition  of  fear  is  that  It  Is  a  quality 
which  comes  from  a  man's  inclination  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  nothing  more  Important 
than  himself.  It  Is  the  quality  which  leads 
him  therefore,  to  take  extreme  measures  for 
his  self-protection.  We  should  note,  how- 
ever, that  it  Is  a  quality  which  contains  an 
element  of  truth — especially  when  It  Is 
viewed  In  the  light  of  the  great  teaching 
which  has  formed  our  political  thought.  We. 
in  this  Nation,  alSrm  that  a  man  Is  a  very 
Important  thing.  The  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual Is.  to  t^.  much  more  than  Jtist  a 
phrase.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It 
has  l)een  ours  which,  more  than  any  other, 
has  given  each  Individual  opportunity  for 
self-expression — a  full  diet  of  the  precious 
freedom  which,  used  by  millions  of  individ- 
uals has  made  our  land  great.  We  hold  the 
individual  so  highly  that  it  would  not  be 
surprising  If  millions  of  our  citizens  believed 
that  nothing  was  more  Important  than  their 
welfare  and  their  continued  physical  exist- 
ence. Indeed,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
of  us  do  hold  Jtist  this  to  be  the  truth. 

But  the  names  of  thoee  whom  we  honor 
today  give  the  lie  to  this  way  of  thinking. 
These  names  stand  In  sUent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  they  believed  In  something  which 
was  more  important  to  them  than  their  own 
Uvcs. 


Their  coorac* — the  quaUty  which  they 
used  to  overcome  their  natural  fear — was 
rooted  in  that  t>ellef  in  something  more  im- 
portant. And  thus,  I  submit  to  you  that 
before  a  man  can  possess  courage  he  must 
have  two  other  qtiallties:  first,  a  fear  which 
must  be  overcome,  and  second,  the  belief 
which  u  neoeasary  to  ofMcame  it. 

If  the  fear  of  death  wtileli  a  man  poaaaasM 
la  great,  then  the  belief  which  gives  him  the 
courage  to  meet  that  death  miist  be  even 
grcatar.  And  I  think  that  this  fact  lllus' 
trates  something  further  about  the  quality 
of  the  men  who  are  giving  us  their  simple 
mesiaga  of  cottrage  today. 

Amarioans  have  always  feared  and  bated 
war.  It  was  the  Infltienca  of  war  which 
played  a  great  part  in  the  desire  of  most 
early  Americana  to  leave  their  native  lands 
and  come  to  live  In  a  new  nation  which 
promised  peaoe  and  freedom  We,  who  have 
descended  from  them,  know  what  an  evU  and 
daatrtictlve  thmg  war  U.  and  always  has 
been.  In  this  hatred  of  war  and  this  knowl- 
edge of  lu  horrors,  our  Nation  has  tradi- 
tionally followed  a  course  of  avoiding  war 
whenever  possible. 

In  addition,  Americans  are  taught,  perhaps 
as  no  other  people  are  uught.  this  great 
principle  of  individual  dignity  which,  in  spite 
of  its  truth,  gives  the  American  more  cause  to 
fear  military  discipline  and  the  Individual 
sacrifices  inherent  in  military  life  than  Is  the 
case  with  citizens  of  nations  which  teach  the 
opposite.  A  soldier  who  has  tieen  raised  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  tool  of  the  state,  a  mere 
machine  of  muscle  and  skill  which  must 
move  at  the  command  of  his  dictator  may 
have  fear.  But  his  fear  Is  not  of  the  same 
quaUty  as  the  fear  which  can  be  felt  by  a 
free  man  who  knows  that  be  has  created  the 
state  and  that  the  state  exists  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  American  who  goes  Into  battle  has 
more  to  lose  than  the  enemy  he  fights.  It  is 
probable  that  bis  fear  is  greater  as  a  result. 
Nevertheless,  he  overcomes  that  fear  and 
makes  the  greatest  sacrifice  he  can  make. 
The  names  of  our  dead  are  here  today  to 
remind  us  of  that. 

It  follows  that  the  beliefs  he  holds  are  great 
beliefs.  They  have  to  be.  in  order  to  give 
him  the  great  courage  which  he  must  possess. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  niany  Americans 
who  have  died  in  tMittle  have  been  conscious 
of  these  details.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
many  of  the  men  we  honor  died  with  the 
thjught  that  they  were  t>eing  heroes.  I 
doubt  that  they  would  want  their  sacrifices 
described  In  any  words  other  than  those 
which  state  that  they  died  for  their  beliefs. 
It  is  the  fact  that  they  did  so  that  is 
Important. 

It  Is  the  belief  which  they  shared  which 
Is  important — not  the  words  which  we  see  fit 
to  speak  about  their  deeds. 

Quite  possibly  every  one  of  them  had  a 
slightly  different  concept  of  what  It  was  that 
he  was  fighting  for.  And  who  can  truth- 
fully say  that  there  Is  any  one  concept  of 
this  Nation  that  1-  the  truly  correct  one? 
The  political  genius  of  this  country  lies  in 
the  act  that  every  citizen  Is  given  the 
opportunity  to  help  make  the  country  Just 
what  he  thinks  It  should  be.  None  of  us 
ever  see  our  Ideas  carried  out  100  percent, 
as  a  result,  yet  each  of  us  finds  happiness  in 
the  thought  that  he  has  as  much  right  to 
contribute  to  the  final  result  as  anyone  else 
in  the  Nation. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  way  in  which 
we  can  sum  up  what  It  was  that  the^  be- 
lieved, and  that  is  to  say  that  they  believed 
In  preserving  Just  this  system — the  system 
which  allows  for  all  varieties  of  belief — 
which  allows  each  citizen  his  chance  to  con- 
tribute his  influence  on  the  course  of  events. 
This  is  what  they  believed.  This  Is  what 
they  died  for. 
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UT     Are  we  wUUng  to  die 


Do  we  believe 
for  n? 

Our  dead  h«T«  neTer  MkMl  theae  qiMstions 
of  nm.  They  stmply  tell  \m.  Id  the  ellence 
which  we  obarrre  In  their  memories  today 
and  which  Klv*«  ua  an  opportunltf  to  bear 
th«tr  imMigi.  that  they  have  believed  In  the 
American  Idea  and  that  they  have  died  for  It 

What  we  believe  or  do  ni^  believe — ^ar.d 
WbttUtT  we  aue  will  lag  %o  €t$  tor  any  ideal- 
la  lip  «D  tn,  aoi  to  them. 

TMf  OMUWC  t«ll  us  what  to  believe.  Mo 
CMM  can  tell  us  what  to  believe.  Bach  one  of 
OB,  to  b la  own  wajr.  must  ftnd  out  for  lUai- 
Mlf  what  It  la  that  h*  believes  in  OMfe  MM 
of  m  tfeaa  )im  tbia.  AmU  om  ««  w,  fMn 
IIMM  on.  to  frM  to  Ml  spoil  feli  feoliofti  or 
■oi  to  M«  ttfoo  ClMfli.  ^r  t  as  he  aaot  tt. 

■o«o«or.  If  MMMortal  Day  has  toy  m—iHihi 
vtofltaoover.  If  K  u  any'hinc  mum  Oms  oa 

ipcy  iiiMii.  It  owuM  that  we  givo  boaor  OM 
to  tiMoo  viM  oot  upon  tlMlr  taiMa 

tliiioe  who  do  not  ac    upon  tfeoir  Mlofs  m« 
not  deeervtnf  ttt  etthor  bOttOT  OT 

THIS  beautiful  aiadMm  vMoll 
ham  County  baa  ralsMl  to  tiM  mtmorj  ttt 
oad  la  •  pbyaleal  osprMilon  of  tbu 
and  respect  It  proves.  In  lu  plannlaf 
lU  reality,  that  ttoose  who  shared  In  the 
of  brlnginf  It  Into  e«iatence  a]M>  thsrr 
in  tbo  piiilowpby  of  aotlon— tlio  Idea  of 
•orfttng  ot  tlM  things  they  bollovo  to. 

And  ve  can  never  do  tori  much  of  thU  type 
of  worli 

There  Is  sn  apathy  which  has  spread  like  a 
dleease  thrcuchout  the  world  we  know.  It 
la  the  apothy  of  daapatr,  and  lu  rouu  are 
la  the  soil  of  unbelief  It  Is  a  phtlos. 
opliy  which  haa  a  rreat  appesl  Ui  the  selfish 
the  Isiy.  the  efticentrtc  and  to  those  who 
suffer  from  a  deluded  pride.  Its  prime  mov- 
ing force  U  fear —the  kiikd  of  fear  which 
vblapars  to  a  man  that  if  he  U  to  believe  In 
somethinff  he  might  be  expected  U)  act  upon 
it.  and  that  If  he  were  to  sc-t  upon  It  he  might 
get  hurt.  If  he  does  not  believe  In  anything 
be  cannot  act  and.  therefr>re.  he  cannot  be 
hurt.  It  Is  the  easy  way  out  -the  way  of  the 
coward. 

It  leada  down  the  very  road  which  those 
who  hate  America  most  want  us  to  chooae: 
The  road  which  ends  In  the  prison  of  dic- 
tatorship. 

Por  he  who  does  not  believe  In  something 
and  who  does  not  act  upon  It  Is  refusing  to 
take  his  share  of  responslbUtty  for  his  life. 
And  he  ^ould  not  complain,  or  be  sur- 
prlaad.  when  some  one  else  takes  over  that 
raapcinslblMty.  There  Is  always  some  one  else 
who  Is  wllllnf  ard  ready  to  Uke  this  kind 
of  rasponslbtltty  and  too  often  It  Is  Just 
the  typejof  person  who  should  not  hare  It. 
let  alune  the  power  of  life  or  death  ofcr  mil- 
lions of  human  beings.  In  Germany,  Just 
a  short  time  sgo.  It  was  a  neurotic  misfit  who 
wound  up  in  control  erf  miiiions  of  livf«  for 
this  very  reason,  and  who  opened  the  flood 
(atea  of  blood  and  suilering  to  plague  the 
world.  In  Prance,  almost  ISO  yean  ago.  it 
waa  the  power-hungr>-  Napoteun  who  man- 
aged to  seiae  the  responsibility  which  mil- 
Jkioa  of  bis  fellow  citizen.s  bad  disavowed 
•ad  who  created  world  dislocationa  which 
MUl  have  their  effects  on  our  lives. 

Who  will  It  be  tomorrow* 

It  need  not  be  anyone.  But  if  that  proves 
to  be  the  case — If  It  does  not  happen — It 
will  be  only  becauae  the  individuals  of  the 
world  hsve  taken  their  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  world— not  because  history 
will  fail  to  produce  sonM  tyrant  who  la  eager 
to  seiae  2ooe«  raapooaibiltty  and  turn  It  to 
bia  maniacal  aada.  A  villain  U  always  wait- 
ing in  the  wings  as  history  unfolds  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world.  If  the  rest  of  us  are 
unwise  enough  to  give  him  hu  cue  to  enter 
and  take  over,  simply  beotuse  we  are  fail- 
ing to  play  our  own  parts,  or  denying  that  we 
bave  a  part  to  play,  we  shculd  nut  be  sur- 
pitaad  wben  he  does  so. 
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no  fear  that  you  to  whom  I  talk 

ever  fail  to  play  the  part  which 

called     upon     to     play.     These 

arc  not  needed  by  you.  (or  thla  very 

la  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 

the  kind  of  people  who  do  some- 

the  things  they  believe  In.    And 

this  Nation  Is  made  up  of  people  of 

the  American  idea  cannot  die. 

suffer.    In  defending  it,  many  more 

may  die,  aa  did  those  whom  we 

king  about  today.     And  It  may  be 

by  those  cowards  who  don't  want 

In  It  becauaa  tbetr  ballof  nay 

face  to  face  with  hard  reolMlaa. 

will  never  be«v>me  great  in  ntim- 

NstWm      The  Idea  of  freedi^/m  In 

'le  eMMMlon  In  Amarlco  la  too 

that,    n  gBWilili  betlaf— the  tfpe 

vbMto  e»n  override  great  feara  and 
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sacrtSoe  for  It  that  they  can 
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upon  to  give  them,  the  anpfwne 

of  belief  to  whlrh,  im  this  day,  we 

to  pay  the  honor  whtrh  Is  lu  due. 

ilatlMHi  which  we  dedicate 

fopvaaanta   the   real    Amartaan 

he    spirit    which    expreseee    action. 

oves  that  the  people  who  built  It 

e  who  live  up  to  their  beliefs.    It  Is 

htch  will  help  build  Americanism 

the  future      It  will  he  used  to 

bealthy  bodies  and  the  clear  minds 

result  from  grxKl  health.    It  will  be 

•OMO   oaeaslona,   for    prsyer,    the 

vhlcb   AnMTlcana  praetlea   la   tbeir 
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all.  It  will  stand  aa  a  tostioionlal  to 

of  tlvjse  In  whose  honor  we  etoad 

the  uneonquaraMe  aplrtt  of  the 

who  loved  their  Nation  and  who 

by  the  ■acrtOce  of  their  lU 
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'  ANDENBERG.     Mr.  Presidefit.  I 

consent  to  have  printed 

Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 

^hich   I  delivered   to  the  Inter- 

n  Bar  Association  at  the  Unlver- 

Michigan.  in  Ann  Arlwr,  on  the 

of  Saturday.  May  28. 

being  no  objection,  the  address 
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or  ancRtCAiv 
SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  present  my 
nts  to  the  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
and  Its  distinguished  envoys  from 
Imerlcas.  I  am  particularly  happy 
en  my  old  college  campus  of  47 
There  could  be  no  more  appro- 
opting  place  Ijccause  the  I7uiversity 
has  long  been  Justly  famous  as 
greatest  coamopolltan  schools  In 
Its  graduates  cover  the  earth, 
enterprise  like  this  Inter-American 
Associat:  on  which  weds  our  Western  World 
into  cloa  tT  uuderstandingi  and  aspirattuus  is 
another  itep  toward  tiuit  peaceful  and  pro- 
gresalve  jnlty  which  Is  our  greatest  western 
benedict  on.  and  which  must  ever  be  de- 
fended by  ail  our  heart*  and  hands. 


hi  ;an 
t  le 
korl  i. 


Though  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  may  seem  to  be  temporarily  preoccu- 
pied with  affairs  in  Europe,  this  la  only  the 
current  chapter  in  a  far  wider  theme.  Noth- 
ing can  ever  overshadow  the  basic  Impor- 
tance of  our  historic,  traditional,  and  vital 
Inter-Amerlcan  relationships  wlfi  our  good 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  south.  They  are 
paramount.  I  hope  none  of  you  will  ever 
bave  cause  to  think  otherwise.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  prove  this  across  the  years. 

By  name  and  nature  your  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  to  dedicated  to  the  great  Jn- 
rldtcsl  principle  of  liberty  urder  Isw  and  to 
the  vldest  international  expansion  of  this 
humane  and  noble  doctrine,  particularly  In 
rrur  Waatern  World.  When  liberty  undrr  law 
becomaa  a  untversai  concept— wh#n  It  totally 
ftfbatHntos  for  the  tifiy  mandates  of  Jungle 
force  there  wilt  be.  at  long  Iset  dependable 
paaea  for  fratman  in  a  free  w<;rid  When 
paoea  raapenda  to  internationsi  justice  in* 
steed  of  International  politics,  dursble  peaaa 
win  blaaa  the  earth. 

That  la  our  common,  oyerrtdlng  aim  In  the 
(Jnlted  Nations  which,  despite  all  obstaclae, 
la  still  the  world's  best  Anal  hope  for  peace. 
Justice,  and  security.  It  Is  only  through  the 
evolution  of  these  global  goals  thbt  we  shall 
Anally  tublltze  a  llve-and-lct-tlve  *otlC  In 
which  the  unspeakably  Insane  Ixutruments 
of  War  iball  be  dependably  outlawed  for 
keeps.  But  since  the  whole  Is  the  turn  total 
of  the  parts,  we  encourage  and  hasten  these 
ultimate  benedictions  when  we  strive  to 
make  the  principles  t'hd  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  regionally  Invincible  aa  we 
have  done  within  our  own  united  waatern 
hemisphere. 

In  this  meeting  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association,  yuu  have  come  to  us  from 
north  of  the  border  where — as  has  been  said 
so  many  countless  times — cur  cherished 
Canadian  nelgiibors  '■  ve  acroas  an  imaginary 
line  along  which  there  has  not  been  a  single, 
hostile  fort  or  gun  or  battlecraft  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  of  congenial  peace.  It 
is  probably  the  greatest  demoiuuation  In 
history  to  prove  that  peoples  of  good  will 
can  live  in  cordial  amity  along  3.000  miles 
of  friendly.  International  frontiers.  It  is 
beyond  rational  imagliuition  that  anything 
could  happen  to  destroy  the  peaceful  and 
congenial  friendship  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

In  this  meeting  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bar 
Association,  you  have  also  come  to  us  from 
south  of  the  border  where  Pan  American 
Union,  first  formally  established  in  1890,  has 
drawn  our  21  Republics  Into  ever -closer  liai- 
son for  the  conunon  good.  This  Union  has 
been  the  world's  greatest  clinic  in  the  con- 
stant evolution  of  the  Instrumentalities  of 
comity  and  peace.  These  Pan  American  Re- 
publics to  the  south  of  us  have  produced 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  leaders  in  in- 
ternational law.  Our  common  fraternity  is 
the  oldest,  surest,  and  most  spectacularly 
successful  peace  alliance  in  human  history. 
It  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  Immortal 
Monroe  Doctrine  which  Is  now  the  proud  in- 
heritance and  Joint  resporisibility  of  this 
Pan  American  partnership.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  this  common  fidelity  has  been 
built  for  the  ages. 

It  Is  significant  to  note,  in  passing,  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed  In  1833; 
and  that  the  original  call  by  heroic  Simon 
Bolivar  for  the  first  Congress  of  American 
states  waa  Issued  in  1626.  Thus  these  two 
superlatively  Important  adventures,  destined 
for  so  large  a  role  In  western  history,  were 
launched  Just  3  years  apart  in  those  dim 
yesterdays.  Together  they  traveled  down  the 
decadee.  It  was  the  logic  of  destiny  that 
they  finally  should  merge;  first.  In  the  dec- 
larations of  reciprocal  assistance  and  Amer- 
ican solidarity  in  the  Act  of  Chapulteoec  In 
1945:  second.  In  that  chapter  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter   dealing   with  regional  ai- 
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rangements  and  with  collective  self-defense 
written  at  San  Francisco  later  that  same 
year;  third,  the  magnificent  climax,  in  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance (known  as  the  Rio  Pact)  signed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  September  2.  1947.  Thus  the 
slender  threads  of  the  1820's  have  become 
Invincible  bands  of  steel  at  the  half  turn 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Western  peace  Is 
the  happy  beneficiary. 

In  the  praaanca  of  our  friends  from  both 
north  and  aoutb  of  the  border,  I  want  to 
reiterate  the  aspraaslon  of  my  bopa  that  the 
ttaM  nnijr  aoon  eome  when  tbto  continental 
fanowiblp  wUI  be  gaofrapluoaUr  completo— 
as  It  already  U  apirittHrtlf  aoMpliii  throtifb 
ttie  aaaooiotlon  wltb  tba  fan  American  Union, 
ttti  aoflM  Mproprtota  baau,  of  tbe  great  and 
ipHmHi  Ooatinlon  of  Canada,  TlMa  la  sot 
•  naw  idea.  Tba  Xotor-AaMrtian  Oenlar- 
enre  In  Mwrtao  Olty  in  INi  iffptiMul  tba 
wtsb  "that  aotlaboratton  of  Canada  witb  tba 

eiO'Amertean  system  ahall  aona  ever  dour," 
or  la  that  all.  When  the  beautUul  Pan 
American  Union  Building  waa  erected  In 
Witshington  in  1910,  there  were  placed  around 
lu  inner  courtyard  the  coau  of  arma  of  tbe 
•etmtrlea  wbicb  hers  make  common  cause 
for  peace  and  progress  in  this  hemlspbera— 
and,  prophetically,  the  coat  of  arma  of  Cana* 
da  U  already  there  with  all  the  rest.  By  every 
rule  of  rlghteotisnees  she  Is  eligible  to  thto 
aaaoclatlon.  I  am  wholly  eonfldant  that 
wbetiaver  she  shall  wtob  she  wUl  be  welcome. 
It  would  almply  serve  to  draoMClae  the  facts 
of  life  because  It  u  entiralf  alaar  that  in 
the  spirit  of  our  independent  Institution*— 
and  In  our  purpose  to  keep  them  free— our 
continental  brotherhood  already  to  eomplota 
from  tbe  Arctic  Circle  to  Cape  Horn. 

Any  threat  to  thU  unity  betrays  tba  weU 
fare  of  our  neighbors  to  tba  nortb  and  of 
every  one  of  these  21  sovereign  Bapubllca 
Including  our  own.  I  am  proud  confidently 
to  say  that  thU  U  the  firm  and  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

IX  and  whgn  there  may  be  any  unfortunate 
lapses  In  otir  close  and  friendly  relationships. 
It  Is  a  necessity  of  the  first  magnitude  that 
such  situations  shall  be  swiftly  and  equitably 
cured.  This  is  the  common  concern  of  all 
of  us  because  all  of  us  are  equals  In  both 
the  responsibilities  and  the  privileges  of  this 
great  heritage. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  point.  Pan- 
Americanism  Is  a  partnership  affair.  It 
must  always  operate  as  a  partnership  affair. 
More  and  more,  in  the  last  decade,  we  have 
been  spelling  tills  out  at  ovtr  various  good 
neighbor  conferences.  As  a  result.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  truth  of  the  matter  la  that  the 
hopeful  pattern  for  international  peace  and 
sectirity  haa  nowhere  been  more  clearly 
woven — haa  nowhere  been  more  effectively 
pioneered — than  in  these  pan-American  re- 
lationships. No  other  Influence  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  greater  in  modeling  the  perma- 
nently advantageo'xis  features  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Indeed,  it  was  largely  pan- 
America  which  forced  the  recognition  of  the 
Inherent  right  of  Individual  and  collective 
self-defense  pending  adequate  action  by  the 
Security  Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations — a 
right  which  has  become  the  key  to  contem- 
IJorary  planning  on  a  far  broader  scale  for 
the  effective  discouraeement  of  armed  ag- 
gression before  it  starts. 

I  take  It  that  your  Inter- American  Bar  As- 
sociation will  be  particularly  interested  in 
this  Juridical  evolution  because  It  now  af- 
fects the  whole  hemisphere.  Indeed.  It  may 
well  affect  peace  for  the  whole  world.  There- 
fore I  chiefly  tune  my  message  tonight  to 
this  great  concept  and  to  the  inter- American 
part  in  it. 

In  the  more  recent  years.  1  go  back  to 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936  where,  while  empha- 
alntttg  the  Inadmissibility  of  Intervention  In 
tbe   affairs    of    any    pan-American   country. 


we  Jointly  pledged  Intimate  and  mutual  con- 
sultations ( 1 )  if  the  peace  of  the  American 
Republics  Is  menaced;  i3i  In  the  event  of 
a  state  of  war  between  American  states:  (3| 
In  the  event  of  International  war  outside 
America  which  might  threaten  tbe  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

At  Lima  In  193fl  we  Improved  tbe  proce- 
dure of  consultation  and  extended  It  to  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  other  aepecU  of  con- 
tinental solidarity. 

At  Panama  In  1939  we  called  for  eonaul- 
tatlona  in  ease  any  gaogra^iioal  region  of 
imarlen  subject  to  the  jurladlotlon  of  any 
non<Amencan  ainio  attend  fee  iiUllpail  to 
change  ita  aovaNlpMf  MM  tiMro  tbeml4  M- 
atUt  tbarefrom  a  danger  to  tbe  aacurlty  of 
tba  Awanean  Continent, 

At  Kabana  In  IMO  we  tmptof^d  th§ 


of  cooaultotlon— dfats  oaUlnff  for  realpro- 
aal  aaaiatanae  nnd  aooparaciou  for  tbo  de- 

fenae  of  tbe  natlona  of  AaMrlan. 


At  Rio  In  1943  we  reaAraad  our  aotidarlty; 
took  note  of  World  War  ZI;  reof— miiuil  tba 
breafclnc  of  dipUimatic  rcle«iona  vttb  Japan. 
Oermany.  and  Italy;  and  called  for  aonaul- 
Utlona  prior  to  the  reesubiuhment  of  tbaee 
walalioni  in  order  tbat  thu  action  should 
praeeree  the  cbaraeter  of  solidarity. 

At  Mexico  City,  in  early  194«.  we  moved 
•Uadtly,  significantly,  and  closer  toward  tbe 
ultimate  goal.    We  said: 

"In  eaee  acta  of  aggreaalon  oectir  or  there 
are  reaaona  to  believe  tbat  an  aggression  to 
being  prepared  by  any  otber  state  af.alnst 
tbe  integrity  or  tbe  Invloloblllty  of  the  ter- 
ritory, or  against  the  sovereignty  or  political 
Indepetidence  of  an  American  eute,  tbe 
eta  tea  signatory  to  tbU  act  wtu  consult 
among  tbemeelvea  in  order  to  agree  upon 
tbe  nMaaurea  it  may  be  advisable  to  Uke." 

Then  came  the  Ban  Francisco  Conference 
where  tbe  Charter  of  tbe  United  Nations  was 
bom  and  where  the  chapter  on  regional  ar- 
rangements, plus  the  famous  article  51.  deal- 
ing with  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual 
and  collective  self-defense,  were  written  into 
the  Charter  largely  through  the  relentless 
and  uncompromising  Insistence  of  pan- 
America. 

I  want  to  dwell  briefly  upon  this  episode 
becatise  I  believe  the  Charter's  article  51  Is 
destined  to  play  a  vast  role  not  only  in  the 
consistent  evolution  of  the  United  Nations 
but  also  In  the  unfettered  pursuit  of  peace 
Inside  the  Charter  but  outside  Its  crippling 
veto.  Already  It  is  the  core  of  the  proooeed 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  It  is  Important  to  know 
how  and  why  It  was  written.  I  think  I 
know  something  atwut  It  because  it  was 
my  honor  and  responsibility  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  suticommittee  which  strug- 
gled for  many  long  days  and  nights  at  San 
Francisco  to  find  an  acceptable  formxila. 
By  acceptable  formula  I  mean  one  satisfac- 
tory to  the  21  American  Republics  which. 
In  my  opinion,  wotild  never  have  signed  the 
Charter  otherwise.  By  acceptable  formula 
I  mean  equally  one  which  could  unequivo- 
cally preserve  the  overriding  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  and  yet  leave  pan-Amer- 
ica's historic,  traditional  and  always  pa- 
cific cooperations  unimpaired  in  the  pres- 
ence of  International  emergency. 

The  first  tentative  draft  of  the  Charter 
permitted  individual  or  collective  enforce- 
ment action  outside  the  S?c\irity  Council, 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  aggressive  policy 
by  any  former  enemy  state  until  such  time 
as  the  United  Nations  Itself  should  be 
charged  with  thla  responsibility.  This  right 
was  specifically  assigned  to  regional  agen- 
cies. It  obviously  was  Intended  summarily 
to  protect  European  states  against  resiirgent 
Axis  aggression  which  the  Security  Council 
might  not  be  ready  or  able  to  control.  But 
there  was  no  comparable  recognition  of  the 
right  of  summary  self-defense  in  other  areas, 
where  the  Sectirity  Cotincil  similarly  might 
not  be  ready  or  able  to  control 


or  might  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  fail- 
ure of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Cotmcll  to  agree.  That  to  a  polite  defi- 
nition of  the  veto  which  baa  par»lyaad  tbo 
Security  CouncU  upon  at  leaat  M 
Our  American  frlenda  aouth  ef 

roee  to  rebellion  agalnat  tbia 

They  knew  they  were  members  of  the 
and  ablest  and  most  sueceseftU  and 
pacific  regional  at^ency  on  aortb.    Tbey 
mended  eqtiality  of  recognition  In  tMe 
ter  of  ecunmary.  eoUectlve  4 
wbony  willing  to  aeeepc  tfte  oewfMing  eu- 
tbonty  of  tbe  UnMod  ItoMaM,  ttof  wanted 


Ueve  me.  they  meant  businaaa. 

The  urgeney  of  tbe  matter  flret  came  to 
my  direet  awanrioB  on  tbe  eeening  of  May  •, 
iHt,  irbMi  f  am  n  awut  froM  of  wavtk 
Amtrtmu  dtplBMon  to  tfed  ideaM  of  AaaiM^ 
ant  Baeretary  of  State  HeleMi  BMkef  eller  ( in 
charge  of  Utto-AmerleMi  aCairsi.  We 
found  ouraelvee  to  complete  agreement.  On 
May  §.  I  Bttbmittad  an  urgent  memorandum 
to  Secretary  of  StaU  Stetttnius  who  prompt- 
ly dreuUted  It  to  tbe  Hmwli—i  dilifiiiloB 
which,  In  turn,  ptaipuy  and  lopallr  em- 
braced the  cause.  Tbeee  vera  aenttnuous 
day  and  nigbt  seealona  MMOff  att  eoooemed. 
The  question  bad  to  be  atlifMldmy  an- 
ewered  U  tbe  Oborter  oeafafenaa  MaaU  were 
to  be  saved.   On  May  16  we  found  tbe 

It  was  agreed  upon  by  all  tbe         

Republics.  But  even  then  tbef  did  not  i 
until  Seeretarj  Btetttstna  bad  alao  pubUaljr 
promtoed  to  oaO  *  vaalal,  adUienmui 
American  oonfarenee  to  ttapMoMnt 
new  provtotone  of  tbe  Oborter. 
Thus  article  01  waa  bom  and 
entered  the  charter.  Thua  tbe  aubaaquem 
Bio  Pact  was  prophesied.  And  tbue  pan- 
America,  through  aealoue  Sdellty  to  lu  own 
toternatlonal  peace  Ideala,  wrote  profound 
and  pregnant  history. 

For  tbe  aake  of  the  record.  I  read  article 
61  because  you  are  going  to  hear  much  of  It 
to  days  that  Ito  ahead.  It  comprises  Just 
two  sentences: 

"Nothing  to  the  present  charter  shall  Im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  todividual  self- 
defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the 
Security  Coimcll  has  taken  the  metuures 
necessary  to  matotato  toternatlonal  peace 
and  security.  Measures  taken  by  members 
to  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self-defense 
shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  and  shall  not  to  any  way  affect  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Security 
Council  under  the  present  charter  to  take 
at  any  time  such  action  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  order  to  matotato  or  restore  toterna- 
tlonal peace  and  security." 

Prom  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  to  crys- 
tal clear  that  regional  agencies  ctf  the  United 
Nations  can  plan  collective  security  against 
armed  aggression  to  advance  of  armed  at- 
tack. Tbey  can  use  these  plans  only  imtil 
the  Security  Oonnett  takes  the  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  security. 
If  and  when  It  does  so.  article  51  ceases  to 
apply.  But  If  the  Security  CouncU  falls  to 
act — or  is  stopped  from  acting  for  example, 
by  a  veto — article  51  conttoues  to  confound 
aggression.  The  United  Nations  is  thus  saved 
from  final  Impotence.  So  is  righteous  peace. 
Now  let  me  once  more  pick  up  the  trail 
of  the  chronology  I  was  recittog  to  trace 
the  evoluuon  of  thto  great  pan-American 
adventure  to  peace. 

Finally  we  got  the  Rio  Pact.  It  imequtvo- 
cally  condemns  war.  It  unequivocally  recog- 
ntoes  and  accepts  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  as  its  well-spring  and  Its  paramount 
authority.  But  It  Impiementa  article  51. 
It  bridges  the  fatal  gap.  It  solemnly  agrees 
that  an  armed  attack  by  any  state  agalnet 
an  Amo-ican  state  shall  be  considered  as  an 
attack  against  aU  the  American  states  to  be 
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«bst«T«r   umfiMl   rwtetaac*   tlM 

■taM«  tfKMto   for   th«nM»lv«c    at 

mav  to  rtqutTHt  untU  itoe  VH  Be- 

ttmlt  adaquat^iy  Msumcs  Una 


i  our  N««  World  eonpletMl  ■  full  circle 
Um  Monro*  DoctttM  In  1«23.  which 
>  a  untlalcral  wamlnf  to  atpvaaart.  u>  the 
Rio  Pact  ta  MM  whMl  ta  a  oMritlUtcrsl 
war  nine  thftt  o»  «MiM-fe»  actraaaor  la  Ukely 
to  tsBor*. 

Intraaa  attach e>rat  of  the  United 
to  this  pfeiloaopby  of  preventive  action 
for  tha  preaervatton  of  peace  can  be  no  mora 
aloqtjcntiy  meaaured  than  by  the  fact  that 
thia  Rio  Treaty  vaa  ratified  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  S:at««  with  but  one  diaaentlng 
vota. 

And  why  ahould  w«  ooc  belleTe  In  thla 
pbiloaophy  a<  prercntlv*  action  to  maintain 
Juat  peace? 

It  la  the  preclae  phtloaophy  upon  which 
the  United  Nntlooa  Itaelf  la  mixteled  It  la 
the  phiioaepby  d  the  ctiscouraf^ment  at 
war  by  advance  notice  that  no  aggressor  can 
diTlde  and  conqticr  by  force  of  arms — ad- 
vance notice  that  no  aggressor  can  wtn. 
It  a<-nlvatee  the  United  Nationa  theme.  It 
previews  th^  mobilized  peace  authority  which 
we  want  to  put  universally  Into  the  United 
Nationa  Itaetf. 

Why  abould  not  we — of  all  people—  believe 
tn  una  phlloooptay  of  preventive  action?  It 
la  the  preciae  philoaophy  upon  which  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  ttaelf  was  baaed  when  we  were 
but  a  swaddling  Nation  back  in  1823.  This 
ta  what  the  doctrine  said: 

"We  owe  It  to  cnndor  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  thoac  powers  (referring  to  contemplated 
American  coloniaatlon  by  Kuropean  powers) 
to  declare  that  ve  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  extend  their  syatem  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety."  And  then  this: 
"With  the  yovanunenu  who  have  declared 
their  indepandntce  and  maintained  It.  and 
wtooae  Indapmdmce  we  have,  on  great  con- 
sideration and  on  )ust  principles,  acknowl- 
edged, we  could  not  view  any  Interposition 
fM-  the  purpoae  of  oppressing  them,  or  con- 
trolllnf  In  any  other  manner  their  destiny 
•  •  •  In  any  other  light  than  as  'he  man- 
tfeatatlon  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  Statca." 

Mr  Chitirman,  that  warning  worked  With 
only  Incidental  lapse.  It  protected  the  New 
World  through  practically  a  century  of  peaca. 
It  spoke  with  "candor.-  It  said  what  It 
meant  It  meant  what  It  said.  It  prevented 
trouble  by  frankly  pointing  out  the  price  ot 
trouble.  No  aggiaiaia'  was  willitig  to  pay  the 
price  It  did  not  r^y  on  vast  armies  in  being 
deployed  throughout  the  far-Hung  area 
which  It  sought  to  Immunise  against  aggres- 
alon  It  relied  upon  something  Inflnttety 
more  powerful  and  more  impressive  It  re- 
lied upon  the  simple  aaauranoe  to  any  po- 
aggraaaor  that  he  would  face  odds 
to  coat  him  any  chance  of  victory. 
It  tfM  not  precipitate  war.  It  "precipitated" 
•Bd  wtntalned  Independent  peace. 

The  Rio  Pact  puts  that  same  warning  on 
a  partnership  basis  It  multiplies  lu  effec- 
ttveneaa  by  the  number  of  Its  signatories  It 
speaks  for  two  continents  It  Is  the  logical 
fruition  of  the  brave  wisdom  of  o\ir  own 
praaclant  forebears  back  In  1833.  It  U  peace 
tnaurance  for  pan -America.  It  will  keep  the 
paaes  bacaua*  no  aggraaaor  will  pay  the  fore- 
ordained price  for  breaking  It. 

TblB  sound  and  aoccaaaful  American 
philoaophy  ot  yaaterdsy  is  )tist  aa  sound  and 
la  calculated  to  b*  Just  as  auces— ful  today 
and  tomorrow  I  do  not  want  to  detour 
Into  etirreut  controvarsy.  But.  with  the 
greatast  raspact  for  tboaa  who  may  disagree. 
I  cannot  ra^at  tha  tamptatlOQ  to  >ay  that 
thla  Kama  phUoaophy  of  candor  la  the  geniua 
of  the  pirtlm  nartH  Atlantic  Pact  In  which 
our  Canadian  gueau  are  equally  lnteir»ted 
with  us  It  Is  calculated  to  be  equally  fiic- 
ful  aa  a  kcaper  u(  the  peace  in  other  art- as. 


happen. 


In  ray  eameat  eonvlctlun  thert  la  not  a 
syllabte  Df  aggraaalon  in  It.  Mo  nation  on 
thla  gl<^  p  needs  loaa  so  much  aa  one  wink  of 
alaep  reipectlng  It  unless  it  Is  prepared  on 
lu  own  aaponalbtllty  and  initiative  to  Iden- 
tify Ita  ilf  aa  an  International  criminal 
through  armed  aggression  against  a  peace- 
ful nalgl  bor.     I  have  great  faith  this  will  not 


for  the 


that  sustain  my 
Ineorrlgttiie  peare-oonfldaace  in  the  Rio  Pact 
as  a  xupBlrmrnt  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

But  tt  at  argument  Is  for  another  day.  I 
only  war  t  to  add.  at  this  point,  that  I  simply 
cannot  v  nderstand  how  any  of  our  own  dtl- 
aens  car  suapect — much  less  accuse — their 
own  cot  ntry  of  aggresalve  or  Imperialistic 
designs.  AH  history  denies  it — in  Cuba — In 
the  Phlll  pplnes — m  two  world  wars — In  p^ace 
pursuits  which  seek  not  a  dollar  of  blood- 
money  <r  the  control  of  one  single,  alien 
soul  any  shere  on  earth.  Our  rehabilitation 
aids  to  o  hers,  while  ultimately  Involving  our 
own  Inte  iligent  self-interest  and  security,  are 
without  parallel  In  their  humane  vision.  We 
want  a  llve-and-let-live  world.  We  hate 
war.  Wi  strive — and  we  must  ever  strive — 
for  unlv  prsal  disarmament  under  adequate 
and  aut4  matlc  disciplines  against  bad  faith. 
These  aie  not  the  attributes  of  imperialism 
and  aggiesslon.  Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  w<  rid  pays  its  own  unconscious  tribute 
to  its  faJ  th  in  us  because,  though  we  monop- 
ollae  atfi  nic  bombs,  no  other  people  and  no 
other  g<  vemment  have  any  fears  tonight 
that  we  rill  misuse  or  abuse  this  trust  in  the 
absence  i  if  the  clearest  and  unmistakable  and 
aggressl>  e  provocation. 

I  am  J  roud  of  my  country's  record.  I  am 
proud  ol  Its  motives  and  Its  purposes.  And 
I  am  pre  jd  of  its  peace-associates  north  and 
south  of  the  border. 

Mr.  Cliiirman.  I  conclude  as  I  began.  I 
present  my  warmest  compliments  to  the 
Inter- An  erican  Bar  Association.  It  person! - 
flea  the  i  lominant  passion  of  our  new  world 
for  recip  rocal  friendships,  for  unity  in  the 
defense  ( >f  righteous  peace,  and  for  the  sov- 
ereignty it  liberty  under  law.  What  we  seek 
for  our»  Ives  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  we 
would  ez  tend  to  others.  We  have  no  Illu- 
sions tha  I  we  can  live  unto  ourselves  alone — 
even  on  i  hemisphere.  The  loss  of  peace  with 
Justice  a  lywhere  Is  in  some  degree  a  leas  to 
peace  ev  ?rywhere.  That  Is  why  a  healthy 
United  f  ations  continues  to  be  of  supreme 
concern. 

Momei  tous  peace-events  at  this  very  mo- 
ment mji  y  be  on  the  trestle  board  at  Paris. 
That  wiL  be  our  prayer.  We  shall  never  blind 
our  eyea  to  the  grim  reality  that  righteous- 
ness anc  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  everlastingly  come  first.  We  shall 
take  uotl  ilng  for  granted.  We  shall  not  for- 
get the  f)  xnous  aphorism  that  it  does  no  good 
for  the  i  beep  to  meet  and  pass  resolutions 
In  favur  of  vegetarianism  so  long  as  the 
wolves  tllnk  otherwise.  We  shall  not  mis- 
take wor  Is  for  deeds.  But  we  shall  never 
close  our  hearts  to  hope.  We  shall  never  lag 
In  this  le  idership  for  peace  with  Justice  In  a 
free  worl  I  of  free  men. 


Addre 


ts 


by  Hon.  Warrea  G.  Mafnason, 
of  Waihiogton,  at  Ceremonies  at  Grand 
Coaled  Dam 


CZ  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON 


or 


WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 


or    W\SHIN0TOW 

IM  THX  iSNATX  OP  THM  UNITID  6TATES 

Tuesdt  f.  May  31  (legisiative  dag  of 
tonday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr     \!AaNUSON.      Mr.    President,   a 
week  a«^  last  Friday  I  returned  frotn 


the  State  of  Wanhlngton,  where  I  par- 
ticipated In  aoine  most  Impresirtvc  cere- 
monies at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  In 
Wa-shington,  D.  C,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  pressed  a  bitton;  and.  in 
turn,  we  who  were  at  the  dam  watched 
the  light  fUi5h  on.  to  put  into  operation 
the  greatest  hydroelectric  power-produc- 
tion plant  in  the  world.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  made  by  me 
at  that  ceremony  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  a  memorable  day  In  many  ways. 

It  Is  the  day  when  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
rightfully  comes  Into  its  ovm,  as  the  preat- 
est  power -product  Ion  plant  In  the  world. 

It  is  a  day  that  witnesses  both  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end. 

It  ends  the  century  marked  In  history  by 
the  ru-^ged  forty-niners  in  their  arestward 
drive  toward  new  frontiers. 

It  also  marks  100  years  of  progress  toward 
greater  recovery  of  the  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion's vast  river  basins,  because  this  is  the 
centennial  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  many  who  have  volunteered  their  ef- 
forts and  c  great  part  of  their  lifetimes  In 
reaching  this  milestone  in  development  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  hold  deep  and  humble 
gratitude  in  their  hearts  on  this  day  of  reali- 
zation. 

In  their  minds.  I  know,  is  the  thought  of 
others  who  pioneered  in  the  struggle  for  hy- 
droelectric development.  Others,  who  spent 
their  vigor  and  their  Uvea  In  the  struggle 
and  who  are  as  much  a  ptu-t  of  the  strength 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  as  the  concrete 
and  steel  It  contains.  They  are  not  here, 
but  they  will  never  be  forgotten. 

This  Is  a  beginning  of  something  as  great. 
In  the  turn  of  the  coming  hundred  years 
those  who  are  vet  to  be  born  will  be  the  wit- 
nesses and  beneficiaries  of  marvels  whose 
nature  we  cannot  now  dream,  and  only  dimly 
sense. 

It  Is  our  duty  and  our  responsibility  to 
build  a  firm  foundation  for  that  future. 

The  Inexhaustible  waters  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  realities  of  this  massive  elec- 
trical generation  system  give  us  courage.  We 
know  our  beartngs.  and  we  are  going  ahead. 

The  goal,  of  course.  Is  a  level  of  develop- 
ment m  which  each  of  the  living  145.000.000 
Americans  has  a  stake.  They  have  made — 
and  are  making — this  progress  possible. 

Each  of  us  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
a  more  direct  and  neighborly  interest,  for 
our  day-to-day  farming,  and  labor,  and  In- 
dustry feel  the  Impact  of  this  progress.  We 
know  Individually  what  tt  means  to  go  with- 
out power,  without  Irrtgatlon.  without  flood 
control  when  those  needs  are  urgent. 

We  know  what  remains  to  be  done,  not  In 
the  next  hundred  years,  but  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead. 

We  knew  that  Industries,  existing  indus- 
tries, are  starved  for  power.  We  have  seen 
our  clocks  run  slow.  Our  cities  have  ex- 
perienced brownouts.  We  know  that  only 
50  percent  of  our  farm  land  Is  Irrigated— 
and  much  of  that  la  Inadequately  irrigated. 
We  are  aware  that  a  treasury  In  minerals 
lies  beneath  us.  waiting  to  be  tapped.  We 
know  that  reclamation  and  transportation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  development,  and  even 
our  netds  for  recreation  are  Involved. 

And  behind  us.  stretching  more  than  150 
miles  to  a  friendly  northern  border,  ts  the 
vast  man-made  reservoir  known  as  PranJtlln 
D.  Roosevelt  Lake  waiting  to  do  the  Job. 
The  engineers,  the  sclent uu.  the  drafts- 
men and  the  thousands  whose  labt^ir  ha« 
gene  into  thia  project  have  done  their  work 
well. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam.  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  Its  kind  on  earth,  is  graphic  evi- 
dence of  that   fact.     So  Is  this   tenth  gen- 
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•rator,  whoa*  power  strengthens  a  plant 
that  already  ha«  produced  1.350.000  kUo- 
watu  In  an  emergency.  Even  thU  U  not 
enough.  Tha  full  and  final  InsuUatlon  will 
In  time  bring  the  total  number  of  gen- 
erators to  18 — giving  thU  plant  a  peak 
capacity  of  a.250.000  kilowatts. 
Even  that  la  but  part  of  the  picture. 
Grand  Coulee  la  now  one  of  the  links  in 
tha  chain  being  conatructed.  It  la  but  one 
stopping  place  where  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia are  forced  to  pause,  to  take  part  In 
the  work  of  benefiting  mankind. 

Other  links  are  being  forged,  or  are  under 
study.  These,  too.  are  great  and  eaaentlal 
links.  They  are  the  dam-construction  proj- 
ects whose  names  are  so  familiar:  Chief 
Joseph,  and  McNary,  and  Hungry  Horse,  and 
Ice  Harbor,  and  others. 

We  in  Congress  are  devoting  constant  at- 
tention to  them;   and  America  Is  Investing 
tremendcus  sums   toward  their  realization. 
In  recent  days,  an  appropriation  of  S40.000.- 
000     for     McNary     Dam,     and    another     of 
SIO.OCO.COO  for  Chief  Joseph"  Dam,  have  been 
approved  by  committees,  and  other  estimates 
are  being  prepared. 
This.  too.  Is  #ut  part  of  the  plcttire. 
We  have  come  to  the  realization  that  mora 
ccmprehenslve  administration  of  the  Colum- 
bia Valleys  resources  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  insure  the  proper  tempo  of  development. 
That    kind    of    administration    is    needed 
here,  at  home,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

One  month  ago  President  Truman  pro- 
pxjsed  such  a  home -rule  type  of  administra- 
tion— the  Columbia  Valley  Administration. 

We  have  introduced  legislation  which  pro- 
poses to  bring  It  about.  It  Is  legislation  de- 
signed to  add  no  new  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government — but  it  woiild  bring  present 
powers  together  in  more  workable  and  eco- 
nomical form — and  bring  them  home  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

It  is  only  a  proposal — one  that  needs  jrour 
study,  as  much  as  we  will  need  the  advice 
and  stiggestions  of  the  people  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  and  our  neighboring  States. 

There  Is  nothing  at  present,  except  our 
work  and  hope  for  peace  in  the  world,  that 
represents  an  issue  more  important  to  us  all. 
We  are  spanning  the  ages,  and  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  scientific  age,  with  all  the 
promise  that  it  holds  forth. 

The  Columbia  River  Is  our  heritage.  It  is 
already  an  instrument  of  living,  and  the  key 
to  scientific  achievement  ahead. 

The  futtire  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  la 
bright,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities with  which  we  are  so  richly  endowed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 


Federal  Pay  in  Key  Posts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  rsBMotn 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  31  legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  23K  1949 

Mr.  FLANDERS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Dr.  Bunche  and  Federal  Pay." 
published  in  the  Evening  Star  of  May 
27.  1949.  It  is  appropriate  material  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  Senate 
bill  498.  the  so-called  top-pay  bill,  which 
has  been  for  many  weeks  on  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate. 

I  remaik  in  passing  that  this  bill.  If 
passed  in  its  present  form,  would  give 
Assistant  Secretaries  $16,000.  in  place  of 
the  $9,250.  after  taxes,  whicli  Dr.  Bunche 
would  receive  under  present  conditions. 


D«.  acifcBz  AMD  maaat  rsT 

As  Acting  United  Nations  Uediator  for 
Palestine.  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche  has  demon- 
strated such  ouutandlng  ability  that  It  la 
not  surprising  he  haa  been  offered  the  post 
of  Anlstant  Secretary  ol  State  for  Near  East- 
em  and  African  Affairs.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, he  baa  decided  to  decline  It.  hla  deci- 
sion being  baaed  primarily  on  an  altogether 
understandable  concern  for  the  economic 
weU-belng  of  his  family. 

Thus,  although  grateful  for  the  •'very  great 
honor"  Implicit  in  the  offer,  he  haa  frankly 
told  the  President  that  Its  acceptance  would 
Involve  too  great  a  financial  sacrifice.  In  his 
regular  capacity  as  Director  of  the  United 
Nationa  Trusteeship  Department.  Dr.  Bunche 
earns  a  salary  of  811.000  a  year,  plus  an  allow- 
ance of  83i)00.  all  of  it  exempt  from  income 
taxes.  As  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
however,  he  would  receive  only  $10,300.  Out 
of  this  sum.  moreover,  after  malting  deduc- 
tions for  his  wife  and  three  children,  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  at  least  (1,050, 
which  would  reduce  his  real  earnings  to 
$9,250. 

In  other  wards,  to  accept  the  honor  of  be- 
coming an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  It 
would  cost  Dr.  Bunche  $4,750  a  year.  Men 
without  independent  mean?  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  spendthrifts  of  that  sort, 
especially  when  they  have  families  to  support 
in  an  era  of  high  living  coats.  The  point 
speaks  for  Itself.  Small  wonder  that  able 
Americans  are  often  hard  to  find  for  key 
posta  in  the  Federal  service. 


Address  by  Hon.  Hobert  H.  Hamphrey, 
of  Miiuesotaf  Before  ladia  Lea^e  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MIVHTSCriA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  31  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  am  ad- 
dress delivered  by  myself  before  the 
India  League  of  America  at  a  dinner  for 
Mme.  Pandit,  Ambassador  of  India,  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  on  May  24,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rxcobd. 
as  follows: 

I  take  particular  pleasure  tn  Joining  the 
members  of  the  India  League  of  Amertca 
this  evening  In  welcoming  Ms^e.  Pandit. 
India's  new  Ambassador  in  Washington. 

Mme.  Pandit  brings  a  wealth  of  talent  and 
experience  to  her  new  assignment;  a  staunch 
foUower  of  that  apostle  of  peace,  the  im- 
mortal Mahatma  Gandhi,  ahe  waa  an  active 
worker  In  the  Indian  National  CoDgreas  for 
many  years.  She  waa  the  Oat  vpoman  to  be 
appointed  minister  In  one  of  the  first 
elected  provincial  governments  tn  India 
during  the  1990X 

Her  keen  IntCTcat  In  tha  cause  or  interna- 
tt(xial  pcaea  waa  affectively  expressed  In 
her  laailwhip  at  tbm  Indian  delegation  to 
the  IwC  tlura*  aaaatana  of  the  United  Nationa 
General  Aaaembly.  In  this  IntamaMonal 
forum  her  actlvw  leadership  for  thoa*  prln- 
etples  of  truth  and  frcadom  for  which  Oand- 


hi  had  given  hla  lift,  i  iiiililtwHa<  to  tha 
procaaa  of  building  tha  Unltad  Matlons  aa 
Um  Arm  tmlwark  for  tba  latvnatlonal  pcac* 
w«  aU  dwire.    For  tha  pa«t  a  yean  ahe  haa 

•erved  her  country  aa  India's  first  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

Wt  In  the  United  Statca  hav*  watch«4 
with  sympathy,  affection,  and  understand- 
ing India's  long  struggto  for  Independence, 
and  we  welcomed  her  with  cordiality  whan, 
her  Immedute  objective  reached,  ahe 
Joined  the  family  of  independent  nationa  2 
years  ago. 

The  Imagination  of  the  American  people 
had  been  captured  by  that  strqggle  and  bf 
the  strength  and  high  ptnpoae  of  Oaadhlli 
leadership.  Since  Gandhi's  tragic  death, 
whl^  so  shocked  azul  grieved  the  whole 
w(»-ld,  our  eyes  have  been  focuaed  on  tiM 
most  highly  esteemed  of  his  dlsciplea.  tbe 
Prime  Minister  of  India.  Pandit  Nehru,  who 
is  guiding  the  great  Indian  people  through 
these  difficult  early  days  of  their  newly  re- 
gained freedom.  We  look  to  Mme.  Pandit, 
who  is  not  only  India's  Ambaasador,  but  also 
the  Ulustrtoua  slater  ot  Prima  Minister 
Nehru,  as  a  faithful  Interpreter  of  India'a 
leaders  and  people. 

Mme.  Pandit  is  no  stranger  to  these  shores. 
She  has  visited  the  United  States  on  several 
occasions  tn  the  pest,  and  two  of  her  chil- 
dren spent  pan  of  their  school  years  In  thia 
country.  Her  return  to  the  United  Statea 
now.  In  this  high  official  capacity,  I  feel  to 
be  sincere  evidence  of  her  desire  to  pro- 
mote mutual  understanding  among  our  two 
peoples. 

There  already  exist  many  bonds  which  bind 
us  in  frtendshlp  to  India.  The  traditional 
love  of  freedom  and  democracy  held  by  the 
Indian  people  strikes  a  similar  chord  In  us. 
We  likewise  believe  that  this  democratic 
freedom  can  fiotnish  only  In  a  world  at  peace, 
a  world  In  which  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  of  man's  Ingenuity  are  freely  carried  to 
all  peoples. 

Like  India,  we  beUeve  that  a  free  demo- 
cratic political  system  exlsta  for  the  benefit 
of  its  citizens.  These  ties  between  India  and 
the  United  Statea  now  exist.  It  Is  now  our 
It  duty  to  work  for  their  strength- 


In  recent  wedcs  eventa  have  helped  to 
focus  our  eyes  prtmarUy  on  Europe.  In  Asia 
we  have  all  been  coneemed  and  ptizzled  by 
the  enigma  of  China.  No  such  puzzling 
situation  obtains  In  India.  She  is  a  great 
and  rtch  country,  a  nation  which  Icmght  be- 
side us  in  the  Second  World  War  and  which 
has  associated  itself  In  the  catise  of  peace 
since  the  war.  India  la  a  nation  of  ever- 
increasing  democracy,  whose  leaders  today 
are  among  the  great  and  wise  men  of  our 
times.  Her  Government,  under  such  leader- 
ship. Is  emerging  aa  a  politically  and  eco- 
nomically stable  administration,  despite  the 
tremendous  difBculties  imposed  by  partition 
ol  the  subcontinent  and  by  the  economic  dis- 
locations which  India  shares  with  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  la  in  India  and 
the  rest  cf  southeast  Asia  that  the  real  strug- 
^e  for  men's  minds  Is  now  taking  place. 

There,  newly  enfranchised  peoples  win 
soon  be  able  for  the  first  time  in  modem 
history  to  go  to  the  polls  and  determine  the 
sort  of  government  which  will  administer 
their  countries.  Many  of  these  people  are 
illiterate.  Their  knowledge  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  is  composed  solely  ot  a  fun- 
damental, instinctive  love  for  freedom.  The 
problems  of  these  goremments  In  education 
and  tn  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  cf 
living  atxrve  starvation  level,  are  therefore 
enormous.  And  there  Is  the  ever-preeent 
danger  that  total! tartanlam.  in  one  form  or 
another,  may  step  In  where  men  and  women 
lack  the  necessiues  at  decent  living. 

In  the  aotztb  Asian  area  we  recogntae  India 
aa  an  — intlal  ilemmt  in  the  autntenance 
ot  poMtleal  and  ewwwir  etabUlty.  With- 
oot  staMllty  Li  aooth  Aala  tt  Is  no  exag- 
geration to  aay  that  there  can  be  no  real 
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peace  to  tlM  vortd.  It  la  In  oar  totarMU. 
to  Um  cauM  <4  UkAt  peacr  whKh 
paopl*  ao  desire,  to  work  In 
affrcuve  aalHliaiaHiai  with  Uw  paopla  and 
Kbe  OovtniMint  of  India. 

TIm  tubconUnent  baa  b»«n  the  aovrcc  of 
ly  frc^t  and  andcnt  clvUuaUona.     We 
happf  to  ba  aaaocUted  with  a  nev 
aa  alM  rcaumea  tntr  place  \n  world  af- 
know    that.    woriUnf    cloaely    with 
ahe  can  be  a  pow- 
U>   attain    that 
purpoaa. 

Taa.  I  npft.  in  aouth  Aala  w«  racognJae 
India  M  an  caacntuU  elamant  in  tb*  natn* 
tenance  of  ^itucal  and  •eoDoaalc 
In  that  area     Witbovl  aUMUty  In 

vlthoiit  fraadom  for  Aaiatlca.  without 
for  the  people  of   Aaia.   without 
and   nounafatnent  for  the  children  of 
there   can    be    no   n»i    peace    In    the 
world. 

India  ia  noc  a  quaaUon  mark.  In  every 
way  she  beionca  to  the  family  of  free  na- 
ttona.  Bar  needs  arc  no  secret;  they  are  all 
too  avtdant.  Her  sspirauoos  are  not  hidden; 
bar  idoalo  arc  not  cooMMAaged. 

With  these  nceda,  aaptrmtlona.  and  Ideala 
In  mind,  our  tssic  here  In  the  United  States 
la  dear  If  w«  wo\iJd  help  build  a  free  world: 
Ftrat.  we  must  recognise  the  needs  of  In- 
dia as  beliiK  equally  crucial  aa  thoae  of  Bu- 
rcpe.  Witn  this  In  mmd.  we  must  under- 
■Mad  that  vsst  numbers  of  her  peoples  are 
po^ai ty-str tcken  and  uneducated,  that  In- 
mara  nAilooai  eoooMBy  la  only  •lS.aac.300.- 
000  for  her  337.000.000  people  as  ci^mpared  to 
our  approclmateiy  taJ^.UOO.OOO.OOO  In  IMA 
for  our  140.000.000  people.  Her  per  capita  in- 
oome  there/ore  Is  about  one-fortieth  of  ours. 
It  would  be  In  the  beat  interest  oi  world 
p— ea  and  workl  order  for  America  to  ex- 
tend direct  IsMMtel  aaaistsnce  to  India  un- 
der the  nm»  %mmm  aa  our  Marshall-plan 
program  for  Xurope. 

To  be  sure.  India  can  and  wtU  tiae  the 
tadUtlcs  at  the  World  Bank,  the  Intema- 
>tary  Fund,  the  United  Natlona 
Sericulture  Orsanlzatloo.  Ttacaa 
tita  facllltiea  which  have  been  made 
•vaUahta  in  this  postwar  period  for  the  re- 
lief and  rehabUUstlon  of  peoples  who  are 
racovcrlnc  from  the  ravagaa  of  war  and  who 
are  attempting  to  develop  and  Improve  their 
aooDomlcs.  7es.  these  faclUtlcs  arc  not  only 
available  but  it  la  to  the  interest  of  all  na- 
tkna  that  they  be  effectively  utilized.  This. 
bovever.  docs  not  mlnlmtae  our  opporttiulty 
for  direct  asstetanoe  through  grants  and 
loans  under  terms  similar  to  the  SCA  to  our 
trlcnd.  the  Republic  of  India. 

Secondly,  we  muat  rtcogntjw  the  legiti- 
mate aclf-guvernment  aaptratlons  of  the 
rowntrtaa  of  aoutheaat  Aaia  and  avoid  aid 
or  eoaafort  or  encouragement  to  any  Euro- 
pean naddM  now  >ltaw|iflm,  to  maintain 
an  old.  antlqaalad  enlonlal  ajMam  by  coctin- 
tilng  to  subjugate  the  peoplea  of  southeast- 
am  Aala. 

Thirdly,  we  muat  rccngnUe  that  there  are 
many  areas  in  which  our  two  countries  can 
cooperate  to  our  mu£Vul  benefit  In  the  de- 
velopment of  comaaercc  and  tndtatrtai  tech- 
niques tn  the  advances  which  ar*  obtained 
from  sclent iflc  prograaa. 

India  needs  help  to  bring  her  riches  out  of 
the  ground,  to  extend  her  Industrial  produc- 
tkm.  to  feed  her  expanding  economy.  India 
naoda  our  support  in  that  reuture  quickly 
and  adequately.  In  1M7-M  India  raclalmad 
SajOf  acraa  of  land  fur  agriculture.  8b«  Is 
now  working  to  reclaim  lOOjBOO  aooa  aaort. 
Her  Induatrlal  production  la  incrcaalng.  She 
la  BOW  producing  electrical  luppUaa.  dleacl 
blcycte«.  superphosphatea.  caUstlc 
aah.  sugar,  hydrcigenatcd  olla  and 
ipa  at  a  new  high  peak.     We  must  help 


private  capital  will  find  a  wel- 
markat  In  India.  The  government  of 
that  nation  baa  Indicated  Ita  friendly  attl- 
todi  toward  prlvata  invaaiment  and  Indua* 
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In    view   of    the    great 
I  n  for  a  nuua  market  and  the  poa- 
develnpment  of  the  natural  re- 
India.  It  should  be  expected  that 
1  rivate  capital  will  flow  to  India 
amounU.     We  must  re- 
h^wever.  that  the  days  of  capiul 
or  of  economic  Imperialism  are 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  serve 
uid  not  to  exploit  them.    Private 
every  right  to  expect  a  reaaon- 
It  also  has  sn  obligation  to  be 
tn    tts    relationships    with    the 
the  government. 
«e  must  strengthen  the  ties  that 
i^  I  suggeat  that  we  give  serious 
to  the  formulation  of  a  pro- 
eflucattonal  opportunities  and  ad- 
and  in   which   Indian  students 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  the 
facllltiea   and   opportunities   In 
on  the  beats  of  scholarships  pro- 
Government.     In  turn,  tt  Is  im- 
we    encourage    American    stu- 
to  India  BO  that  we  may  know 
and  grow  to  reapcct  one  another. 
vc   must   recognize   that   America 
Itself  tn  the  eyes  of  the  people 
must  earn  for  Itself  again  the 
world    moral    leadership.       The 
sew  India  should  lead  us  here  to 
ourselves    to    the    principles    of 
ity  which  gave   the   early  sus- 
our   new   Nation.     We   must   re- 
t  we  were  the  Nation  which  gave 
the  political  ideal  that  all  men 
that  men   are   endowed   by   their 
th    certain    inalienable    rights — 
have  these  rights.     To  do  that. 
her  fitting  and   proper   that  we 
demonstrate    again    our    belief   in 
es  by  acting  to  ensure  a  climate 
s^osphere    In    our    society    which 
otir  brethren  axul  fellow  citlsena 
color,   race,  creed,   or   national 
#alk  again  with  heads  raiaed  high 
ignity. 

of  the  world,  my  fellow  Amerl- 

the  Pacific.     Let  us  not  allow 

to  eacape  ue.     Let  us  understand 

!t  us  understand  that  the  Asiatic 

rising  to  greatness  and  strength. 

that  they  wish  to  be  our 

t   they   can   be  our   Iriends.   and 

ill  be  our  friends  if  we  welcome 

Let  us  act  like  friend*.    Let 

them  like  fellow  citizens  in  one 

m^itntenance.  and  sustenance. 

ur  attitude  toward  them  and  In 

of  that  attitude,  through 

I  ncluding  our  Immigration  laws — 

I  Incerlty  of  our  convictions. 

of    the    United    States    and 

lliterdependent.     Together  we  can 

»  world  order  and  a  world  society 

freedom  and  democracy.     Madame 

the   agony  of   the   world's   crisis 

yeu.  your  brother,  your  coun- 

people.  In  your  seal  for  democ- 

mcialve,  cool  thinking,  to  help 

'  tsion  which  will  blaze  the  path 

realization  of  the  great  Ideals  we 
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OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

May  31  (leQislative  day  of 
nday.  May  2i) .  1949 

Mr.   President.  I  ask 

consent  to  have  printed  In 

A  lctt«r  addressed  by  Mr. 


John  W.  Edelman.  Washington  repre- 
sentative. Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  CIO,  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  and  published  in 
that  newspaper  on  May  23.  1949,  under 
the  caption  "Textile  union  official  pleads 
for  admission  of  displaced  persons." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiarrtLf  Union  Officiai.  PLXAiia  roa  Aoaus- 
sioM  or  DiaPLAcxa  Pxisons 

To  the  Bcrroa  or  thx  Sta«  : 

In  your  tasue  of  April  29,  there  was  a  letter 
signed  "Porus,"  strongly  objecting  to  the 
admission  of  displaced  persons  to  the  United 
States. 

If  anybody  should  be  concerned  about  the 
admission  of  displaced  persons  it  certainly 
should  be  organized  labor.  And  yet,  the 
.\merican  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congrpsa 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  and  rail  labor  unions 
have  all  gone  on  record  favoring  the  admis- 
sion of  400.000  displaced  Bfrsons  to  the 
United  States,  with  no  strings  attached. 
This  stand  Is  simple,  American,  htimanl- 
tarlan.  and  unselfish. 

W^ilUam  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  said  on  March  1,  1949: 
"It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  United  States 
should  admit  100.000  DP  s  for  4  years.  We 
feel  that  this  would  be  both  morally  and 
economically  aound.  and  certainly  should 
have  no  adverse  effect  on  our  economy." 

PhUip  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO.  said 
on  March  3.  1949:  "The  United  Stares  should 
admit  100.000  displaced  persons  for  4  years. 
I  wish  to  emphasise  again  that  the  Interests 
of  labor,  tn  terms  of  employment  or  other- 
wise, are  not  In  the  least  threatened  by  the 
admisalon  of  this  handuful  of  people." 

Proper  and  ecfultable  displaced  persona 
legislation  has  been  on  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  organized  labor  for  more  than  3 
years,  and  we  criticize  the  law  now  on  the 
statute  books  as  being  inadequate,  discrimi- 
natory  and  practically  iwworkable. 

MAjoarrr  /utx  womkn  and  chtu>uiv 

Almost  CO  percent  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons are  women  and  children.  The  majority, 
therefore,  will  be  consumers  rather  than 
breadwinners.  In  effect  this  means  that  the 
displaced  persons  to  be  admitted  to  this 
country  will  stimulate  employment  by  add- 
ing to  the  total  and  productive  activity  In 
our  country. 

Our  friend  Forua  says  In  his  letter  that 
"It  seems  improper  that  our  cttisens,  who 
have  been  struggling  tn  low-grade  positions 
for  a  long  time,  including  farm  labor,  should 
be  displaced  by  these  displaced  persons." 
That  many  Americans  are  struggling  in  low- 
grade  positions  Is  undeniably  true:  but  that 
DP's  are  displacing  these  people  Is  not  true. 
So  far  there  la  no  record  of  any  DP  who  has 
displaced  any  American  worker,  whether 
that  worker  was  struggling  In  a  low-grade 
position  or  taking  It  easy  In  a  high-grade 
position. 

F\irthermorc,  Pcrtia  believes  that  dis- 
placed persons  "will  not  be  so  anxious  to 
come  to  this  country  if  they  were  required 
to  do  some  real  manual  labor."  The  un- 
fair inference  Is  that  displaced  persons  are 
laay  and  shiftless  snd  just  no  good. 

Well,  let  us  see  who  the  displaced  persons 
really  arc.  They  are  the  survivors  of  Nasi 
coQcentratlou  camps,  uf  slave  labor  battai- 
lous and  of  religious  persecution,  'liey  have 
no  home  and  no  ccuntry  they  can  call  their 
own. 

Three  and  one-half  years  after  the  war 
there  are  still  almost  1.000.000  of  these  men, 
women  and  children,  most  of  them  living  In 
the  occupied  aones  of  Germany.  Auatria.  and 
Italy.  These  victims  of  barbarism  and  ter- 
ror do  not   Wish   to   and  cannot  return   to 
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their  homes  of  origin,   now  In   the  Soviet 
sphere  of  Influence,  because  they  fear  oppres- 
sion for  religious  or  political  reasons. 
icAirr  SKiiXEi)  woaKxxs  zkcludcd 

The  bulk  of  the  displaced  persons  are 
skilled  and  self-supporting.  The  skilled  cate- 
gory in  which  there  are  significant  numbers 
among  the  displaced  persons  are  blacksmiths, 
painters,  bakers,  joiners,  butchers,  carpen- 
ters, electricians,  auto  and  truck  mechanics, 
locksniilths,  shoemakers,  and  tailors.  There 
are   about   63.000   agrictiltural   workers,   etc. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  people 
equipped  with  such  skills,  who  fought  fas- 
cism and  have  rejected  communism,  and  who 
for  years  have  suffered  the  many  hardships 
of  a  detention  camp  rather  than  go  back  to 
their  lands  ot  origin  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain, are  not  exactly  delicate  when  some 
real  manual  labor  is  to  t>e  done. 

During  the  war  years  this  country  lost 
more  than  900.000  regular  quota  Immigrants 
who  could  have  come  in  but  didn't  because 
of  the  war.  Even  if  400.000  displaced  per- 
sons are  admitted  during  the  next  4  years 
this  country  would  still  be  short  of  some 
500.000  regular  immigrants  who  could  not 
enter  the  country  during  the  war  years. 

To  mouth  sympathy  for  displaced  persons 
but  to  let  them  rot  In  detention  camps  Is 
sheer  hypocrisy.  Let  us  demonstrate  both 
our  faith  In  the  soundness  of  the  American 
economy  r.nd  true  American  Idealism  by 
promptly  enacting  legtslauon  which  will  en- 
able this  country  to  bring  here  our  fair  share 
of  displaced  persons. 

John  W   Edeucan. 
Washington  lUpresentatirt, 
Textile  Unwn  of  America,  CIO. 


Protect  Our  Pets— Protest  Vivi$ectio« 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NXVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1949 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  dog  and 
pet  owners,  take  heart!  Recently  some 
legislation  was  passed  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  which  proved  very  heartening  to 
the  thousands  of  dog  lovers  and  pet  own- 
ers, like  myself,  whose  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  humanity  was  somewhat  re- 
stored. At  least,  they  felt  a  deep  sense 
of  admiration  toward  those  legislators 
in  Illinois  who,  by  their  sympathetic  vote 
for  humane  legislation,  paid  a  long  over- 
due debt  of  gratitude  to  "mans  best 
friend,"  the  dog.  By  defeating  H.  R. 
650,  another  victory  has  been  gained  for 
every  warm-hearted  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try who  possesses  a  love  for  our  little 
canine  friends. 

This  legislative  action  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  atrocity  which  is  being  performed 
against  dogs,  not  only  strikes  a  blow  at 
the  practice  of  vivisection,  but  it  proves 
a  very  important  point.  The  vivisectors 
have  been  whipped  on  their  dog-pound 
bills  wherever  the  people  have  had  a 
chance  to  fight  them  in  State  legisla- 
tures. They  have  failed  this  year  to 
pass  similar  bills  In  Illinois.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Massachusetts.  The  resi- 
dents of  those  States  rose  up  in  arms 
and  kept  the  bills  from  passing. 

Now  the  vivisectors  are  turning  to 
Washington.    The  reason  is  simple.  Res- 


idents of  Washington  are  not  allowed  to 
vote.  Their  laws  are  made  for  them  by 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
States  which  we,  as  Congressmen,  rep- 
resent. In  short,  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton cannot  complain  to  their  Congress- 
men, simply  l)ecause  they  have  no  Con- 
gressmen. 

Working  In  a  cowardly  fashion,  the 
vivisectors  now  are  seeking  to  foist  a  dog 
pound  ordinance  on  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington who  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 
The  vivisectors  are  hoping  that  because 
people  who  do  not  live  in  Washington 
may  not  bother  to  object  to  a  Washing- 
ton city  ordinance,  they  will  be  able  to 
get  their  bills  jwissed.  TTiat  is  why  I  have 
taken  up  this  crusade  in  the  interest  of 
dogs  here  in  Washington. 

We  must  defeat  two  bills  now  pending 
in  Congress,  namely,  H.  R.  4349  and  S. 
1703.  which  would  turn  over  to  medical 
schools  and  laboratories  all  unclaimed 
animals  in  the  District  Pound.  They 
would  encourage  wasteful  use  of  animals, 
aimless  research  and  unnecessary  and 
cruel  experiments.  Such  abuses  are  at- 
tested to  by  medical  journal  reports  and 
by  authenticated  pictures. 

Under  the  present  law,  pets  at  the 
Pound  which  are  not  promptly  redeemed, 
are  placed  for  adoption  or  mercifully  de- 
stroyed. These  bills  would  deprive  pet 
owners  of  this  assurance  and  such  pets 
would  die  on  dissecting  boards  of  medical 
schools  by  the  thousands.  The  32.000 
dog  owners  of  the  District  of  Coltimbia 
whose  license  fees  amoimt  to  $100,000 
annually,  are  entitled  to  the  assurauice 
they  now  have  under  existing  laws. 

As  a  champion  of  humane  legislation 
for  dogs,  I  am  joining  with  countless  red- 
blooded  citizens  of  this  coimtry  who  are 
willing  to  go  all  out  for  the  defense  of 
our  helpless  fellow  creatures  who  have 
to  look  to  us  for  their  protection.  All  of 
my  life  I  have  owned  a  dog.  Ever  since 
I  was  a  little  kid  in  overalls,  I  have  had 
a  dog  for  a  companion.  To  me.  a  dog 
means  a  pal.  No  matter  how  unworthy 
we.  as  humans,  may  be,  a  dog  is  never 
unfaithful.  His  trust  in  us  is  complete. 
So  is  his  forgiveness.  Dogs  do  not  ask 
very  much  from  life,  but  how  much  they 
give  to  it.  They  share  with  us  our  joys — 
they  suffer  our  defeats — and  they  always 
understand. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  any 
further  in  lauding  the  virtues  of  the  dog. 
Any  dog  lover  appreciates  only  too  well 
the  qualities  of  soul  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  dog.  to  say  nothing  of  the 
acts  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  sacrifice 
that  are  constantly  being  publicized 
about  them.  Today's  newspaper  may 
relate  the  story  of  a  stout-hearted  little 
mongrel  which  saved  a  babys  life.  To- 
morrow's headlines  may  tell  of  the  rescue 
of  a  woman  from  death  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  dog's  intuition.  These  are 
the  things  which  are  known  and  fully 
appreciated  by  people  who  love  dogs. 
They  are  things,  however,  that  are  for- 
gotten and  given  no  consideration  by 
that  group  of  sadistically  inclined  people 
who  profess  to  be  vivisectionists.  Live- 
animal  experimentation  to  them  Is  a 
noble  cause  which  they  must  piursue  "in 
the  Interest  of  science."  These  so-called 
sci^dtists  so  delud«  the  reading  public 


by  their  insidious  propaganda  that  even 
thinking  .People  are  apt  to  become  con- 
vinced that  their  falsehoods  bear  truth. 
So  subtle  are  they  in  their  presentations 
of  so-called  scientific  proofs  that  the 
unsuspecting  public  could  well  be  misled. 

This  is  not  a  tirade  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  or  those 
true  servants  of  huma'nity  who  devote 
their  entire  lives  to  progress  in  the  field 
of  scientific  research.  These  individuals 
are  not  numbered  among  that  group  of 
sadists  knowm  as  vivisectionists,  whose 
vicious  practices  lead  to  such  unsavory 
pursuits  as  pet  thievery,  illegal  dog 
traffic,  and  the  public  auctions  of  pets 
which  have  been  so  flagrantly  exposed  in 
recent  newspapers.  Enough  has  been 
publicized  concerning  the  atrocities  that 
are  being  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
science  by  unscrupulous  and  criminally 
inclined  persons — enough  to  engender 
the  contempt  and  the  uprising  ot  every 
conscientious  and  tender-hearted  citizen 
in  the  country.  I  am  appealing  to  every 
pet  lover  n  the  United  States  to  rise  up 
in  protest  against  the  torturesome  prac- 
tice of  vivisection.  I  kjve  dogs,  and  I 
intend  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  see 
that  they  are  given  fair  play. 

There  are  distinguished  and  honored 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who 
are  dog  lovers  like  myself,  and  they  feel 
just  as  vehemently  against  the  matter  of 
vivisection  as  I  do.  They  admit  that 
most  of  these  atrocities  which  are  per- 
formed under  the  guise  of  science  are 
useless.  Likewise,  they  confirm  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  cases  and  illustrations 
which  are  presented  by  the  vivisection- 
ists as  material  evidence  to  prove  the 
value  of  their  cruel  experimentation  are 
unsubstantiated,  unfoimded.  and  irrele- 
vant. They  concur  in  the  l)elief  that  the 
htunan  anatomy  differs  so  greatly  from 
the  anatomy  of  our  four-legged  pets  that 
much  of  the  so-called  experimentation 
of  vivisectionists  is  not  only  utterly  use- 
less, but  it  is  a  means  by  which  those 
individuals  who  engage  in  the  cruel  prac- 
tice are  able  to  satisfy  their  Inhuman  and 
sadistic  tendencies.  The  next  time  that 
a  proponent  of  vivisection  comes  up  with 
the  old  bromide  that  it  is  all  for  the  in- 
terest of  science,  do  not  you  believe  it. 

I  know  doctors  and  nurses  who  have 
alined  themselves  whole-heartedly  with 
the  movement  to  stop  vivisection,  which 
certainly  belies  any  claim  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  deplorable  practice.  Reports  that 
have  l)een  made  on  investigations  that 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  vivisection 
laboratories  are  enough  to  cause  any  nor- 
mal person  to  become  heartsick.  To  see 
a  poor,  harmless,  and  pathetic  little  ani- 
mal that  has  already  probably  been  piti- 
fully frighteneo  during  its  capture  by 
brutal  racketeers,  subjected  to  the  relent- 
less fate  of  a  dissecting  board,  is  not  a 
sight  that  even  a  strong  man  can  etidure. 
And  do  not  ever  believe  that  these  experi- 
ments are  always  painless,  or  that  the 
T^rtim  Is  giTen  aa  anesthetic.  It  is  a 
rather  gruesome  thing  when  a  fiendish 
vivisector  cuts  off  a  dog's  leg.  or  other- 
wise dlaatBiMrs  its  body,  in  order  to  test 
his  reaedaeft— or  just  to  see  if  it  hurts. 
Of  course,  it  hurts.  It  does  not  take  a 
vivlsectionist  to  prove  that  fact. 
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I  knew  that  Xhtre  are  nuiny  trate 
Mrmbers  of  Confr*s5  who  ff^\  about  this 
matter  exacUy  a«  I  do.  and  they  are  out 
to  defeat  this  atrocious  leiri&latkm. 
When  the  tasue  of  viTL<:ection  comes  up 
for  lecMfttion.  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  think  for  )ust  a  moment  about  that 
littie  dog  of  youn;.  Ali  he  wants  It  tlw 
right  to  life,  hberty.  and  the  pnrralk  of 
happiness,  and  his  happiness  does  not 
very  much.  An  affectionate 
m  kindly  word,  and  a  little  s^-mpa- 
thetic  understanding  Ls  all  that  tt  takes 
to  make  him  happy-hearted.  U  you  are 
laucly.  he  will  l>e  your  friend.  If  you 
are  discouraged,  he  will  lick  jrour  hand. 
Spare  his  life  from  the  rtvisector  and  he 
will  repay  you  by  allowing  you  to  live 
with  your  conscience. 

The  destiny  of  our  country's  dogs  is 
tn  our  hands.  Let  us  not  let  them,  or 
their  owners,  down. 


JeM  Larsoa 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  C  STIGLER 

cm  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOU5K  OF  REPRESENT .AirVKS 

Tuesday.  Map  31.  1949 

Mr  STIGLER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wLsh  to 
include  a  very  timely  and  well-written 
article  entitled  *  New  Role  Looms  for 
PWA  Chief  Larson."  written  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert K.  Wai<h.  which  appeared  in  last 
Sunday's  Washmgton  Star : 

Kbw  Rols  Looms  km  FWA  Cinxr  Ljiisom — 
Mat  Bk  RovaocaspcB  rem  th>  PcDnc  Gof- 
taMMMitr — Wools  But.  %Ia»ac«.  Am  Suptlt 
Fob  Au.  Acsmchs 

(By  Bobnt  K.  Walab) 
jMi  Laraoa,  new  Pederal  Works  Adminis- 
trator, could  fed  at  Ikmdc  in  a  dcnncstic  dl|rio- 
matte  acnrtoe  tf  tb«  Gorcmment  act  up  sucti 
a  f*^*«'  dlTtakm  tor  fostering  friendly  sentl- 
mcnu  among  Fcdtfal,  StaU.  and  local  oOl- 
cui  famUtes. 

affaM*.  16  ysar-<<d  Oklahoma  lawyer 
went  Into  world  diplomacy.    Bt  was 
ly   mentioned   last   ycsir  for  an    Eco- 
Bomle  Ooopsratioa  Admin  Is  trauoo  deputy. 

But  tt  u  oo  tbs  home  ground  rather  than 
in  tbe  Internatlooal  field  that  he  now  must 
prove  his  talent  for  tact  and  trouble-shooting 
Soon  after  be  takas  e*«r  FWA  b*  may  find 
a  itill  bigger  Job  on  his  haada  Under  a  re- 
organtmtlon  plan  said  to  have  a  good  chance 
ot  enactment  at  this  session.  FWA  itself 
would  become  p^rt  of  a  Geiieral  ScrTices 
ABency  charged  with  management,  procure- 
Bset.  and  supply  of  Oowament  propeity. 
Mr.  Larson,  by  til  accounts  itr.d  slitns.  then 
ba  the  top  CSA  administrator— main 
for  tb*  r^deral  Government. 


aoAUTiBs  Bwoanam  mm 
RIs  knack  of  geCtlng  along  (gently  but 
firmly  with  Congress.  adminlstrstlTc  asso- 
cutcs.  and  State  and  municipal  atithorttles 
UDruestkmably  was  s  prime  rcasoo  rrssldfnf 
Truman  namsd  him  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator and  wby  the  Senau  speedily  confirmed 


Managertal.  orgaatslng.  and  legal  nperl- 
•nee  wcrs  other  rsaaons.  His  rotnpttratiTely 
youttiXui  age  (or  so  Hapoiiaibli  a  posittoo 
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have  worked  in  his  fsTor,  although 
well-wi»h«r*  to  "smUe  when  you  say 
is  a  tx;y  wonder  or  a  go-getter. 

mayor  of  Chlckasba.  Okla..  at  35.  a 
leld  artillery  colonel  at  40.  and  until 
irad  man  In  the  Oovernment's  prize 

sector— the  War  Asseu  Admlnls- 


Lirson  Is  known  by  thousands  in  and 
1  be  Gorernment.  Yet.  he  has  re- 
1  elatlvely  unknown  to  the  public  In 
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who  looks  like  a  gridiron  full- 
so  busy  as  a  boy  that  he  found 
for  athletics  except  in  later  years 
proficiency  in  polo. 


UKSS  POUTICS 


ild-mannered  executive  who  often 
si^estlons  instead  of  flat  orders  and 
bile  hot-tempered  visitors  some- 
pie   the   air   and   pound   his   desk, 
interested  in  military  matters  since 
Kl  as  a  lad  In  the  Missouri  Military 
He  led  a  field  artillery  battalion 
In  North  Africa.  Sicily,  and  Saler- 
rss  wounded,  almost  fatslly.  at  the 
>f  the  Voltumo  River  in  Italy. 
efpert  liaison  worker  between  Con- 
one   of   its   favorite   targets — the 
^  rar  property  disposal  agency — dates 
of  his  fondness  for  politics  to 
science  studies  st  the  University  of 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

t  Federal  job  nevertheless  resulted 

coincidence,   he   Ijelieves.     While 

sides  In  the  argument  whether 

seeks  the  man  or  the  man  seeks  the 

puts  sut>6tantlal  stock  in  the  theory 

Ips  a  lot  to  be  In  the  right  spot  at 

time. 

career  of  Mr.  Larson — climaxed 
served  as  WAA  general  counsel  in 
suffered  several  interruptions  that 
to  turn  him  permanently  into 
At  the  end  of  his  first  year  In 
of  Oklahoma  Law  School,  he 
tike  over  active  management  of  his 
ranching,  dairy,  and  creamery  en- 
When  his  father's  health  Im- 
rears  later,  the  then  25-year-old  Mr. 
n  sumed  law  studies  with  a  private 
h  s  home  city. 
"Mearn  rhile."  he  relates.  "1  say  little  pros- 
pect of  »  tting  the  world  on  fire  as  a  lawyer 
in  the  r  ear  future.  Besides.  I  wanted  to 
i  it  that  mocnent  an  election  tor 
coming  up.  The  mayor's  salary 
been  raised  from  $.3  000  to  14  000 
I  was  the  logical  man.  the  people's 


eral 


wo  -k 


Univ  frsity 


Deir  Dcratlc 
car  CUdatea 


ma  'or 


tried  to  dissuade  me.     But  In 

primary.    I    defeated    eight 

including  the  man  who  had 

10   years.     It    looked   like   clear 

the  general  election,  but  that  was 

months  after  Oklahoma  bad  gone 

In  the  1928  presidential  election. 

to  win  by  a  narrow  margin  over 

candidate." 


WAS  nf  NATIONAL  GVARD 


Com  nteioners 


part  of  hla  4-year  term  as  mayor 

of  the  Oklahoma  Municipal 

Ptom  1935  to  1939,  as  secretary  to 

of    the    Land    Office    in 

he  actively  managed  farm  mort- 

.  school  Isnd  matters,  oil  holdings. 

c^>eratlons  of  the  department. 

practicing  law  in  Oklahoma  City. 

in  municipal  securities  and  con- 

tlon.    when    the    National    Guard 

Into     the     Federal     service. 

as   a   major   b«    wotmd    up   as    a 


of  serious  wounds  he  returned  to 

I  6tat.es  early  in  1944  and  shortly 

was  assigned  as  bead  of  the  tactics 

at  the  field  artUlery  ac)Kx>l  at 


Fort  Sill.  Okla.  Ordered  to  Waahingtoa  la 
July  1945.  he  worked  t(X  the  next  year  as 
member  of  a  special  committee  for  reorgan- 
ization of  the  National  Guard  and  Organized 
Reserve  Corps. 

IN   MIDDLX     or  WAA  nCHT 

"When  that  assignment  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  I  had  reason  to  twlieve  I'd  be  in  the 
Army  for  at  least  another  year."  be  recalls, 
"I  Inquired  about  the  possibility  of  tieing 
transferred  to  some  legal  work  because  I 
waiited  to  catch  up  on  time  I  had  been  away 
from  legal  practice.  So  by  pure  coincidence 
they  sent  me  over  to  WAA  as  assistant 
counsel." 

That  mas  in  July  1946.  The  following  De- 
cember he  was  general  counsel.  Eleven 
months  later  he  was  sworn  in  as  associate 
administrator.  When  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  M. 
Littlejohn  stepped  out  last  Novemljer,  Mr. 
Larson  was  chosen  by  President  Truman  to 
head  the  surplus  property  agency. 

As  counsel  and  associate  administrator,  he 
was  in  the  thick  of  things.  WAA  was  under 
heavy  fire  from  some  groups  in  Congress  and 
from  some  segments  of  the  public  dissatis- 
fied with  various  aspects  of  the  priority  and 
preference  provision  of  the  surplus-property - 
disposal  program. 

Associates  say  Mr.  Larson  performed  feats 
of  diplomacy  in  being  friendly  with  everyone 
on  the  Hill  and  smoothing  out  many  of  the 
wrinkles  and  worries  of  WAA.  His  task  as 
Administrator  has  not  grown  easier,  despite 
the  gradual  liquidation  of  WAA.  Nor  wUl 
he  be  rid  of  it  at  FWA. 

"I  don't  dare  say  anything  In  the  nature 
of  a  parting  shot  as  I  leave  WAA."  be  com- 
ments. "Under  the  present  law,  WAA  is  due 
to  expire  In  December,  and  some  of  the  long- 
range  remaining  functions  might  go  into 
PVA.  Moreover,  if  the  proposed  General 
Services  Agency  is  established,  it  not  only 
will  handle  whatever  surplus  property  is 
subject  to  disposal,  but  also  will  deal  with 
so-called  excess  property  that  can  be  moved 
from  Government  agencies  that  don't  need 
It  tu  those  that  do." 

Declaring  he  has  no  Illusions  about  the 
magnitude  of  the  FWA  operations  and  per- 
sonnel, as  compared  with  WAA  with  Its  peak 
of  59.000  employees  In  1947  and  Its  current 
total  of  about  4.700,  Mr.  Larson  offers  this 
summation  that  seems  to  shine  as  under- 
statement of  WAA: 

"Since  the  war  ended  I  don't  think  there 
has  t)een  a  more  exciting  and  stimulating 
activity  In  Government  than  the  surplus 
property  disposal  program.  I  doubt  If  the 
public  has  realized  its  scope.  It  bad  Its 
weaknesses,  not  all  of  them  due  to  the  agency 
Itself.  Though  I  don't  know  whether  people 
are  more  honest  than  they  ever  were.  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  a  good  record  for  hon- 
esty in  the  handling  of  the  program  as  a 
whole." 

coco   StntPt-CS   SAI.BMAM 

When  Mr.  Larson  talks  atx>ut  WAA  or  FWA 
or  the  proposal  for  a  regrouping  of  those  and 
several  other  agencies  into  a  General  Services 
Agency,  he  explains  intricate  operations  in 
understandable  language.  Many  Memtjers 
of  Congress  have  commended  his  exposition 
of  WAA  activities  and  alms.  He  could  be 
deyrrlbed  almost  as  the  No.  1  salesman  of  the 
surplus-property   program. 

At  FWA  he  faces  wider  and  different  prob- 
lems In  a  GSA  establishment  he  would 
direct  still  different  and  even  more  diflicuit 
matters.  FWA.  created  by  Executive  order  in 
1939.  Is  essentially  a  construction  and  main- 
tenance management  organization.  It  in- 
cludes the  Public  Roads  Administration. 
Public  Buildings  Administration  and  Br.Teau 
of  Community  Facilities  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Council.  Among  other  things  It 
admlniaters  Federal  grants  or  loans  to  States 
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and  local  governments  or  other  agencies. 
Since  the  war  it  has  taken  on  the  supervision 
of  some  industrial  reserve  facilities. 

The  proposed  General  Services  Agency  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  set  up  by  congres- 
sional enactment  for  property  procurement 
and  utilization.  The  Idea  has  been  given  Im- 
petus and  shap>e  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  Governmental  Reorganization.  The  Sen- 
ate Executive  Expenditures  Committee  thla 
month  reported  out  a  "Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act"  to  bring  thia 
about. 

When,  as  is  expected,  it  becomes  law.  Mr. 
Larson  seems  most  likely  to  be  the  man  who 
wUl  put  life  Into  It. 


Petitions  From  CitizeDS  of  Danube,  Minn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  ICINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1949 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  SpeaSr- 
er.  I  have  been  requested  by  ladies  living 
In  Danube,  Minn.,  to  insert  the  following 
two  petitions  in  the  Record,  and  am  glad 
to  make  that  request  at  this  time: 

Danttbi,  Minn..  May  5.  1949. 
H.  Carl  Andersen. 

Dear  Sir:  We.  the  Christian  mothers  of 
America,  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  our  sons  who  are  in  training  In  camps 
for  the  defense  of  our  country.  We  are 
urging  all  of  our  Congressmen  to  free  these 
camps  from  the  evil  temptations  of  beer, 
alcohol,  gambling,  and  prostitution,  there- 
fore we  ask  you  to  support  the  Pace  bill,  H  R. 
886. 

Mrs.  Grace  Kraft.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Brede- 
sen,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Schroeder.  Minnie  Wal- 
lert,  Mrs.  O.  O.  Reep.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Black. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Ralph  Man- 
thel  Mrs.  Aaron  Sommers,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Schendel.  Rev.  F.  J.  Breld.  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Breid,  Mrs.  Art  Jahnke.  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Fuller. 

Dajotbe.  Minn.,  May  5,  1949. 
H.  Carl  Andersen. 

Dear  Sir:  Inasmuch  as  the  alcoholic -bev- 
erage traffic  is  making  a  planned  and  con- 
certed attempt  to  Infiltrate  the  American 
home  through  alcoholic-beverage  advertising, 
particularly  with  such  advertisements  as  the 
Home  Life  in  America  series  In  publications 
particularly  devoted  to  and  circxilatlng  In  the 
American  home,  with  disastrous  effects  In 
neglect  of  children  by  drinking  mothers  and 
an  alarming  Increase  In  juvenile  delin- 
quency— we  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  meet  this  dan- 
gerous challenge  to  the  American  way  of  life 
by  legislation  outlawing  alcoholic-beverage 
advertising  over  the  air  and  through  the 
channels  of  Interstate  commerce. 

We  urge  consideration  and  support  of  the 
Bryson  bill.  H.  R.  2428. 

Mrs.  Grace  Kraft.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Brede- 
sen.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Schroeder,  Minnie  Wal- 
lert.  Mrs.  O.  O.  Reep.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Fischer, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Johnson,  Jilrs.  B.  C.  Black, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Ralph  Man- 
thel.  Mrs.  Aaron  Sommers,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Schendel.  Rev  F.  J.  Breld.  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Breid.  Mrs.  Art  Jahnk.  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Fuller. 


The  Basinf-Point  System  and  the  State  of 
Illinois — Illinois  Paid  Cement  and  Steel 
Tmtts  Untold  Millions  in  Phantom 
Freifht — Cement  Bids  to  Illinois  State 
Highway  Department  Show  Power  of 
Basinf-Point  System  —  Basing-Poiat 
System  Nullifies  Natural  Advantages 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prairie  State  of  Illinois,  with  Its  rich  farm 
country  and  industrial  plants,  like  most 
other  States,  has  paid  the  steel  and  ce- 
ment industries  enormous  sums  through 
the  basing-point  system  of  pricing.  In 
the  pioneer  days  of  Illinois,  people  from 
other  Stales  came  in  because  of  the  rich 
advantages  offered  by  its  land,  streams, 
and  forests.  History  records  Illinois'  In- 
dustrial progress  as  its  natural  resources 
became  known,  and  the  great  city  of  Chi- 
cago emerged  from  a  rambling  village  to 
the  foremost  trading  center  of  the  whole 
Midwest.  Illinoisans  were,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  State's  history,  progres- 
sive In  both  Industry  and  agriculture. 
Factories  sprang  up  all  over  the  State  to 
take  advantage  of  the  technological  prog- 
ress of  the  times  in  the  fields  of  steel 
processing,  woodworking,  and  all  of  the 
other  activities  which  make  not  only  Illi- 
nois but  our  Nation  great. 

Illinois  Is  rich  in  natural  resources  for 
making  Portland  cement,  and  some  of 
the  industry's  early  plants  were  located 
In  northern  Illinois.  Coal  of  all  degrees 
of  quality  Is  found  in  Dlinois'  many 
seams,  and  cement-making  materials 
are  intermingled  with  the  coal  meas- 
ures. So  the  problem  of  fuel  was  no 
problem.  In  fact,  the  greatest  problem 
encountered  by  the  people  of  Illinois  in 
their  industrial  and  agricultural  prog- 
ress has  l)een.  like  in  many  other  States, 
artificial  price  controls  such  as  the  bas- 
ing-point system  and  the  virtual  control 
of  the  steel  and  cement  trusts  over  basic 
materials. 

BIG  STEEL  PATS  FOR  CART,  INB..  PLANT  WITH 
PHANTOM  FREIGHT  ON  SALES  IN  CHICAGO  AND 
WEST 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  built  the  then  largest  single 
steel  plant  In  the  a-orld  at  Gary.  Ind..  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  phantom  freight 
on  low-cost  steel.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  one  time  found  that  steel 
could  be  produced  at  a  20-percent  lower 
cost  at  Gary  than  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. The  basing-point  system,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  Gary  plant,  began 
to  take  its  toll  by  way  of  phantom 
freight  from  the  whole  industrial  fabric 
of  Dlinois.  as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  as  I  have  heretofore  pointed 
out. 

However,  at  this  time  I  want  to  show 
Its  effect  on  Illinois.  During  the  hfe  of 
the  Pittsbiu-gh-plus  basing-point  system. 


the  base  price  of  steel  was  always  f .  o.  b. 
Pittsburgh.  When  a  purchase  was  made 
from  any  other  point  in  the  country, 
cities  such  as  Chicago  and  other  destina- 
tions in  Illinois,  after  the  completion  of 
the  Gary  plant,  secured  steel  from  this 
nearby  source,  but  the  steel  was  always 
sold  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh  base,  plus  freight 
from  Pittsburgh  to  destination.  Over  a 
period  of  years,  this  excess  cost,  which 
should  not  have  been  charged  and  which 
was  an  undue  burden  on  Illinois'  in- 
dustry, was  as  follows : 

In  1911.  $3  60  per  ton. 

Prom  October  16,  1914,  to  September 
20.  1917.  $3.78  per  ton. 

Prom  September  20,  1917,  to  June  25, 
1918,  $4.30  per  ton. 

Prom  June  25, 1918,  to  August  25,  1920. 
$5  40  per  ton. 

From  August  26.  1920.  to  July  1.  1922. 
$7.60  per  ton. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  cement  case,  April 
26, 1948,  Chicago  had  been  a  basing  point 
for  a  number  of  steel  products.  Chicago, 
however,  was  not  a  basing  point  for  all 
steel  products  and  therefore  continued  to 
pay.  as  did  the  rest  of  Illinois,  phantom 
freight  until  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
as  noted  above. 

CHICAGO  AND  MIDWEST  MAKrTACTXTRZKS  OT 
AGRlCrXTTTRAL  COfmnCZNT  PAID  PHANTOM 
FREIGHT 

Let  us  note  how  much  phantom  freight 
was  realized  through  the  Pittsburgh-plus 
system  by  Big  Steel  in  the  early  1920's, 
based  on  the  record  in  the  Pittsburgh- 
plus  case.  The  per  ton  figures,  based  on 
freight  charges  from  Pittsburgh  to  des- 
tination where  United  States  plant* 
were  located,  were : 


City 


Chicago,  ID 

Dulutb,  Minu. 


Binningbam,  Ala... 

Sofith  Bend.  Ind_.. 
I>etroit.  Mich 


United  States  Stcd 
subsidiary 


Illinois  St«el  Co 

American  Steel  A  Wire 

Co. 
T«mes9w  Coal.  Iron  A 

Bailroad  Co. 

CaraeKie  St«*l  Co 

Dlinois  St«el  Co 


Phan- 

toia 

frvicfat 


r.ao 

IX  » 

ft.M 
3.M 


In  terms  of  what  this  meant  in  en- 
hanced steel  costs  to  individual  farm 
machinery  producers  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  record  shows  that  particular  consum- 
ers paid  phantom  freight  under  the 
Pittsburgh-plus  pricing  of  steel,  in  the 
1920's,  as  follows: 

First.  Deere  &  Co.  paid  $488,400  an- 
nually. 

Second.  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Co.  paid  $509,033  in  1920. 

Third.  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  paid 
$100,000  annually. 

Fourth.  Litchfield  Manufacturing  Co. 
paid  $68,000  annually. 

These  four  farm  machinery  companies 
alone  paid  more  than  $1,000,000  In  phan- 
tom freight  annually,  which  they  neces- 
sarily charged  the  farmer  in  the  prices  of 
farm  implements.  When  it  is  considered 
that  these  four  companies  represent  so 
small  a  sample  of  Middle  West  st^el  users 
that  what  they  paid  is  hardly  more  than 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,  the  conclusion  of 
the    Commission    that    Pittsburgh-plus 
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added  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  the 
prtee  paid  tav  ated  UMfa  ostside  Pitts- 
bartki  bccomga  an  aticmcly  conserva- 
tive statement. 

Tbe  point  to  ail  this  l.s  that  the  general 
adopUon  of  PitU<^bun:h-pius.  which  suc- 
the  older  outlawed  forms  of  agree- 
for  controlling  steel  prices  and 
iticn.  definitely  fixed  amounts  of 
phantom  freight,  running  into  many  mil- 
liczu  of  dollars  annually,  which  Illinois 
and  Middle  West  users  of  steel  and  their 
customers  were  reqiiired  to  pay.  This 
burden  of  noncompeutive  pricinc  was 
floe  for  the  steel  producers  with  pUmts 
strategically  well  located  to  benefit  fi- 
nancially, but  bad  for  steel  users  and 
their  cu.«:tomers.  Doubtless,  then  as  now, 
many  Middle  West  steel  buyers  were 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
tolerance  by  the  stability  of  noncompeti- 
tive prices  resulting  from  the  system. 
■Asufs-poorr  bios  to  nj  :wora  bcpastmint  or 

HKHWATS    ON    CnOOrt    SHOW    SKNTtrT    U«- 

JUKSMT  ur  kAszMG-ronrr  grsrtu 

Blmois  has  only  four  cement  plants 
although  her  requirements  of  cement  for 
public  and  private  worlcs  are  much  more 
than  her  production.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  had  the  cement  trust  not  deemed 
it  expedient  to  keep  down  Illinois  pro- 
duction, her  availability  of  materials 
WBttM  have  induced  the  building  of  ad- 
ditional cement  mill.s.  In  1939.  with  an 
estimated  consumption  of  7.644.172  bar- 
rels. Dlinois  deficiency  was  2.862.880 
barrels. 

In  1940.  with  an  estimated  consump- 
tion of  8.584.009  barrels,  her  deficiency 
was  3.646.882  barrels. 

Skipping  over  the  war  years,  we  come 
to  1945.  with  an  estimated  consumption 
of  5.382.144  barrels,  or  a  deficiency  of 
1.192.695  barrels. 

In  1946.  with  an  estimated  consump- 
tl<«  of  8.766.933  barrels.  Dlinois  defi- 
ciency was  2  091  349  barrels. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  anybody's  mind 
that  the  control  exercised  over  th^  ce- 
ment industry  through  the  basing-point 
system  was  respoadbie  for  a  great  and 
rich  SUte.  as  Illinois  is.  to  have  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  cement  supply,  with  ce- 
ment-maJdng  materials  available  in 
■Wit  MCCions  of  the  State?  The  figures 
sbowB  above  are  really  very  conserva- 
tive because  they  are  based  on  shipments 
from  the  affia  wtthln  Illinois,  and  nat- 
urally thcM  mlDa  shipped  a  f  rc*t  deal 
of  cement  outside  the  Bute.  Of  course. 
ihtn  are  other  cement  mills  in  the  stir- 
roandinc  States,  some  owned  by  the  same 
companies  which  operate  the  mills  in 
TTllnols.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  due  to 
the  locations  of  the  cement  mills  within 
and  without  Illinois  which  supplied  des- 
tinatUNis  in  Illinois,  the  territory  was  so 
divided  as  to  obtain  for  each  mill  the 
highest  possible  price  and  to  exact  from 
each  ctistomer  as  much  phantom  freight 
as  the  trafilc  would  bear. 

As  evidence  of  identical  bids,  which 
are  to  be  found  not  only  in  Illinois  but 
in  all  States  and  to  all  purchasers  of 
cement,  whether  they  be  agencies  of  the 
federal  Government,  the  Stale  govern- 
ment, dealers,  contractors,  or  other  per- 
.<ons  requiring  this  basic  commodity,  the 
XoUcwinc  is  offered: 


Co. 


On 

sion  of 
proxlmfi 
102 
were  e 

ment 
Lehifth 
Cemen 
facluri 
Co 

versal- 
Thesi ' 


January  17.  1947.  the  Illinois  Divl- 

Highways  received  bids  on  ap- 

tely  50.000  barrel!?  of  cement  to 

destinations  within  the  State.   There 

ilht  bidders:  Alpha  Portland  Ce- 

Dewey  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Portland  Cement  Co..  Lone  Star 

Corp..  Marquette  Cement  Manu- 

ig  Co.,  Medusa  Portland  Cement 

Ml  ^«ourl  Portland  Cement  Co..  Uni- 

ktlas  Cement  Co. 

bidder?,  as  Is  the  cu.'stom  of  the 

bid  exactly  the  same  price  to 
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each  destination  but  added  a  clause  of 
their  own — a  clau-^^e  which  wa.s  not  in 
the  invitation  to  bid;  namely,  that  the 
bid  prices  were  subject  to  an  increase  in 
price  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  barrel. 
The  deliveries  under  the  invitation  were 
to  be  made  during  the  period  April  1, 
1947.  to  December  31,  1947,  and  since  the 
bids  .submitted  were  not  firm  bids,  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Highways  elected  to 
reject  all  bids  and  readvertised  for  new 
bids.  The  table  of  bids  taken  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1947,  follows: 


Table  1 


F.Ml- 

niatetl 

unount 

of  ftOTt- 

tud 
eunent 

rKjTilird 


Bidder 


BmTti$ 

iOO 

too 
tm 
«e 

9B0 
1.000 

1500 
300 
500 

eoo 

fOO 

xo 

".■"OO 
500 
MO 
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2Si) 

mo 

380 
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«0 
flSO 
300 
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no 
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•260 
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an 
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MO 


ao 


am 
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4QU 


390 

ans 
sn 

430 

1.M0 

290 

a«D 
s«> 
vo 
no 


Alpiia 


t3.3I 
a43 
137 
3.44 
137 
3.43 
3.41 
3.47 
144 
3.48 
3.41 
3.37 
3.44 
3.37 
3.41 
3.31 
3.41 
3.44 
141 
14>< 
144 
3.37 
137 
14* 
144 
137 
144 
144 
148 
IW 
137 
137 
liH 
137 
ISff 
148 
lU 
141 
144 
144 
141 
137 
IM 
147 
137 

as7 

13? 
14S 
1S7 
i.M 

S  41 
l:w 
S.44 
I.  in 

1«> 

an 
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141 
147 
14<I 

lei 

141 
141 
147 
144 
1«H 
133 
137 
141 
148 
143 
147 
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148 
117 
ISC 

a«s 


Dewey 


Lehigb 


Lone 
Star 


Mar- 
quetta 


MeduM 


Miaaouri 


ITniver- 
aal-Atlas 


IVstination  price 


f  1 31 
143 
137 
144 
3.S7 
14.3 
3.41 
147 
144 
14» 
141 
1.17 
144 
3.37 
3.41 
129 
141 
144 
141 
14" 
3.44 
137 
1.37 
14« 
144 
137 
3.44 
144 
148 
154> 
1.T7 
137 
148 
137 
1S6 
14H 
1.M 
141 
144 
144 
141 

ir 

IM 
147 
1S7 

137 

ir 
1« 
isr 
lis 

141 

lis 

144 

s  «• 
!«• 

137 
131 
141 
147 
I4*t 
l»l 
141 
141 
147 
3.44 
14M 
133 
137 
141 
148 
143 
147 
1.T7 
14M 
197 

ia« 

143 


Eait  Uanlin. 


$131 
143 
137 
144 
137 
14.1 
141 
3.47 
144 
148 
141 
;i37 
144 
X37 
3.41 
1» 
141 
144 
X*l 
148 
144 
X37 
137 
3.  4H 
144 
137 
144 
144 
148 
!.■* 
.137 
1.H7 
3.4* 
137 
l.Vi 
148 
1.M 
141 
144 
144 
141 
1.37 
IM 
147 
137 
137 
1.37 
l«l 
137 
1-W 
3  41 
3  10 
1«4 
14H 
14ft 

ir 

131 

141 
147 
3.  4«t 
ISI 
3.41 
141 
147 
144 
148 
133 
137 
141 
148 
143 
14T 
117 
14S 
137 
ISO 
1«3 

*  F.  o.  b.  l>ouiii. 


1131 
143 
137 
144 
137 
143 
141 
147 
144 
148 
141 
137 
3.44 
137 
141 
129 
141 
144 
141 
148 
144 
3.. 37 
137 
14S 
144 
137 
144 
.1.44 
148 
156 
137 

i.r 

148 
3.37 
156 
148 
151 
141 
144 
144 
141 
137 
l.M 
147 
137 
137 

ir 

148 
137 

lis 

141 

139 
144 
148 
a  48 
117 
131 
141 
147 
148 
151 
141 
141 
147 
144 
14S 
133 
1.17 
141 
148 
14.S 
147 
137 
148 
137 
156 
141 


$131 

$131 

tl  31 

143 

143 

143 

137 

137 

137 

144 

144 

144 

137 

137 

137 

143 

143 

14:i 

141 

141 

141 

147 

147 

147 

144 

144 

144 

148 

14,s 

148 

141 

141 

141 

137 

137 

137 

144 

144 

144 

137 

3.  37 

137 

141 

141 

141 

129 

129 

129 

141 

141 

141 

144 

144 

144 

141 

141 

141 

148 

148 

148 

144 

144 

144 

137 

137 

137 

1.17 

137 

137 

14S 

148 

148 

144 

144 

144 

137 

1.17 

3.37 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

.1.44 

14N 

148 

3.48 

l.*i6 

15fi 

l.v, 

1.T7 

137 

137 

1.17 

137 

137 

14« 

148 

148 

3.37 

i:?7 

137 

156 

15fi 

1.V 

148 

148 

14S 

151 

151 

151 

141 

141 

141 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

141 

141 

141 

137 

1.17 

137 

154 

154 

IM 

147 

147 

147 

137 

137 

1« 

137 

137 

137 

137 

137 

137 

148 

148 

a4ii 

xtr 

137 

ir 

130 

130 

lav 

141 

141 

141 

IM 

130 

3  *» 

144 

144 

144 

14N 

148 

14« 

148 

148 

148 

137 

137 

137 

131 

131 

131 

141 

141 

141 

147 

147 

147 

148 

14S 

148 

181 

181 

151 

141 

141 

141 

141 

141 

141 

147 

147 

147 

144 

144 

144 

14M 

148 

3.48 

1  :i.i 

133 

i;« 

l.-!? 

137 

137 

141 

141 

141 

148 

148 

148 

14:< 

143 

144 

147 

147 

147 

137 

137 

137 

148 

148 

148 

137 

137 

137 

158 

158 

158 

143 

143 

143 

il31 
143 
137 
144 
137 

l4;i 

141 
147 
144 
148 
141 
137 
144 
137 
141 
139 
141 
144 
141 
148 
144 
137 
137 
14S 
144 
137 
144 
144 
148 
158 
1.37 
137 
148 
117 
XM 
148 
151 
141 
144 
144 
141 
137 
154 
147 
137 
137 
1.17 
1411 

as7 

3L3S 


41 


48 

r 

31 
141 

3  47 
3  48 
3  51 
141 
141 
147 
144 
14B 
133 
3  .17 
141 
148 
143 
147 
137 
14S 
137 
3.  .M 
14.1 

*  F.  0.  b.  RosiciiuD. 
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Tabls  1 — Ckjntlnued 


Destination 
(cwinty) 


Esti- 
mated 
amount 
of  port- 
land 
cement 
rwjiiired 


Bidder 


Alpha 


Dewey 


Lebigb 


Lone 

Star 


Mar 
quette 


MedoM  :  Missoori 


Tniver- 
sal-AtlM 


BarreU 

«2.'50 

250 

.■500 

3511 

.■500 

1,000 

60U 

500 

300 

500 

1,000 

45<J 

1,000 

ZV) 
250 
250 
1,200 
."iOO 
220 
SOfi 
oOO 
250 
500 
450 
500 

I>estination  price 

Putnam 

1139 
137 
144 
147 
148 
144 
148 
137 
148 
147 
131 
3.43 
147 
147 
141 
144 
148 
137 
148 
3.48 
14:1 
137 
147 
147 
147 

1130 
137 
144 
147 
148 
144 
148 
137 
148 
3.47 
131 
3.43 
147 
147 
141 
144 
148 
137 
148 
148 
143 
137 
147 
-       147 
147 

1139 

ir 

144 

147 
148 
144 
148 
137 
148 
147 
131 
143 
147 
147 
141 
144 
148 
137 
148 
148 
143 
137 
147 
147 
147 

J139 

ir 

144 
147 
148 
144 
148 
137 
3.48 
147 
131 

14;i 

147 
147 
141 
144 
148 
137 
148 
14S 
143 
137 
147 
147 
147 

;139 
137 
144 

147 
148 

144 

148 
137 

148 
147 
131 
143 
147 
3.47 
141 
144 
148 
137 
148 
3.48 
3.43 
137 
147 
3.47 
3.47 

1130 
137 
144 

147 
148 
144 

3^48 
187 
148 
147 
131 
143 
147 
147 
lU 
144 
148 
137 
148 
148 
3;^ 
1.17 
147 
147 
147 

il39 
137 
144 
147 
148 
144 
148 
137 
148 
147 
131 
3.43 
147 
147 
141 
144 
148 
137 
148 
^        148 
^        143 
1.17 
147 
147 
147 

$130 

Randolph 

137 

Kicliland 

144 

Rdcli  bland 

.'^almo       

147 

X  48 

Sn[i"amon.^ 

Scliuj  ler . 

144 
14H 

(^•ott 

137 

Shelby 

3.48 

Stark 

St  Clair 

147 
3.31 

.*Jtephrn.«on 

Taiewrll 

143 
3.47 

I'nion 

■147 

Vermilion 

\VabR.<h 

141 
3.44 

Warren. 

Washington 

Wavne  .   

3.4K 
137 
3.48 

Whi'e      

148 

Whiteside 

Will           

143 
137 

W  ■■           11 

147 

147 

V.  ..,,u;..!,i 

147 

Total      .  ... 

60,000 

i                   1 

1                   1 

<F.  o.  b.  Granville. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  new  bids  were 
taken  by  the  Illinois  division  of  high- 
ways, on  April  8,  1947,  they  received  firm 
bids;  but,  in  a  measure  having  its  cake 
and  eating  it  too,  these  bids  of  the  Cement 


Trust  were  higher  than  the  bids  submit- 
ted at  the  previous  bidding  on  January 
17,  !947.  You  will  note  that  for  Adams 
County,  for  instance,  in  the  table  below, 
it  shows  the  price  as  $3.46  per  barrel, 

Tablz  a 


whereas  the  price  in  the  table  above  was 
$3.31  per  barrel.  Going  through  to 
Franklin  County,  in  the  table  b;low,  we 
find  that  the  price  Is  $3.59  per  barrel, 
whereas  the  preceding  bid  was  S3. 44  per 
barrel.  And  taking  one  more  example  at 
random,  we  look  at  Washington  County, 
on  the  table  below,  and  find  the  price  is 
$3.52,  whereas  the  previous  price  bid  on 
the  same  requirements  for  the  same 
destination  was  $3.37  per  barrel. 

On  the  table  below,  it  will  also  be  noted 
that  there  are  two  less  bidders  than 
participated  in  the  first  bidding;  namely, 
the  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  and  the 
Missouri  Portland  Cement  Co.  In  my 
study  of  the  basing-point  system,  in- 
stances of  this  nature  always  raise  a 
question  as  to  why  certain  bidders  do  not 
come  through  with  new  bids  when  the 
first  bids  are  thrown  out  for  one  reason 
or  another.  I  have  found  instances  of  an 
occasional  break-down  in  the  basing- 
point  system  of  pricing,  and  it  may  be 
that  on  the.se  particular  bids  Lone  Star 
and  Missouri  did  not  get  word  in  time  as 
to  just  what  the  plans  were.  It  often  has 
happened,  under  the  basing-point  system 
of  pricing  in  the  cement  industry,  that 
complementary  bids  are  entered  at  high- 
er prices  when  companies  do  not  desire 
the  business  in  order  to  give  a  semblance 
of  competition  and  to  keep  the  records 
straight.  I  wonder  why  this  was  not  done 
In  this  particular  Instance?  The  table 
of  bids  received  by  the  Illinois  Division 
of  Highways  on  April  8,  1947,  follows: 


I 


Destination  (coantyf 


Estimated 

amount  of 

Portland 

eement 

required 


Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone , 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun... 
Carroll...-. 
Caa. 


F 


hamptisn. 

bristlao... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clin  too 

Clea 

Cook 

Cr.i«  ft/rd 

< 


L 


I  

l*^  Will ..,.,.... 

I'uiUiU .—.... 

l>u  Page 

I'drar ,.....,.,.... 

Kd*ar't» 

Kffintham.,..,. 

Kiyett* 

lord 

Franklin 

Fulton ..... 

liallatln 

<  irifUe .... 

tjrundy 

Hamilton 

H.4!;0»)Ck.  .   .. 

Hiiditi 

HiTiderson 

Hi-iu-y .. 

Iroquois 

Jackaon 

J.i.«l*r 

JetTerson 

J»'r5«»y 

}'i  l>uvies8 

Juhason 


Bmrreti 
^00 
SOD 
160 
400 
250 
1,000 
>S00 
300 
600 
«0Q 

am 
soo 

*iOO 

MO 
«00 
800 


800 
390 
300 

no 
aoo 

M> 
390 
290 
290 
1,300 
*2SD 
SOO 
850 
000 
iOO 
300 
900 
500 
300 
250 


Bidder 


Alpha 


Dewey 


Lehigh 


Mar- 
quette 


Medina 


Univenal- 
Atlas 


Destination  price 


5146 

1146 

1146 

$146 

il46 

156 

158 

158 

158 

158 

152 

152 

152 

152 

152 

160 

150 

150 

159 

IM 

153 

153 

152 

162 

192 

158 

156 

158 

158 

IM 

15« 

15« 

166 

156 

196 

103 

102 

103 

162 

103 

ISO 

160 

1» 

IM 

IM 

la 

103 

1« 

1« 

in 

166 

160 

166 

IM 

IM 

163 

163 

1S3 

163 

163 

ISO 

ISO 

160 

IM 

IM 

163 

168 

163 

in 

m 

ISO 

160 

ISO 

IM 

IM 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

168 

ISO 

ISO 

IM 

IM 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 

IM 

IM 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 

IM 

IM 

10) 

103 

lot 

IM 

in 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 

IM 

IM 

163 

193 

1S2 

Itt 

in 

%.K 

163 

168 

in 

in 

loa 

109 

IM 

IM 

in 

ISO 

ISO 

IM 

IM 

IM 

163 

183 

1S3 

in 

in 

160 

110 

IM 

IM 

IM 

19k 

190 

IM 

IM 

IM 

188 

163 

163 

163 

163 

171 

in 

171 

171 

171 

153 

162 

IM 

163 

in 

1&3 

152 

1« 

162 

m 

183 

163 

163 

163 

163 

152 

152 

152 

152 

152 

m 

171 

171 

171 

171 

103 

163 

IM 

IS 

IS 

ie« 

166 

106 

106 

IM 

150 

100 

156 

130 

196 

150 

150 

150 

IW 

IM 

159 

1» 

159 

IM 

IM 

15« 

196 

156 

196 

IM 

l.i3 

152 

153 

193 

m 

160 

ISO 

1G9 

IM 

IM 

163 

103 

162 

IM 

in 

HM 
IM 

in 

IM 

in 

IM 
IH 

in 

IM 

m 

IM 

m 

IM 

in 

IM 
144 
IM 
IM 
IM 

in 

IM 

in 
m 
in 
m 
in 

IM 

IM 

m 

171 

m 

m 
m 

153 
171 

in 

in 

IM 
IM 
IM 
IM 

m 

IM 

in 


■  F.  0.  b.  East  Hardin. 


ir.*.k.Louio. 
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Tabu  3 — Continued 

Kstimatf»l 

B  Hitler 

y) 

arnmint  or 

DvUkatwa  (raunt 

IVIIU'Mt 

retjiiiritl 

Alphs 

Dewey 

Uhigh 

quett« 

Medusa 

Universal 

AtlM 

Parrri<i 

Dmtinatioo  price 

Kam   

MV 
.Ml) 

4511 

»3.  ft2 

xea 

XS2 
.TM 
3.  Mi 
3..V4 

S3.ft2 

xsa 

152 
3L63 
3.52 
3.54 
3..-* 

ixn 

xia 

3.S2 
3.63 
3.32 
3.54 

xsn 

ja52 
3.  .-3 
3.52 
Xf^ 
152 
3.54 
3.56 
154 

»3.  .S2 

3.  :a 

X  52 

xta 
x^ 

l.M 

XM 
1.S4 

1153 

KankskM 

152 

Kendall 

152 

Kmx 

1«3 

|«b. 

.... 

1S3 

U  »*Uf - _ 

154 

iMwrmet 

1S« 

hee „ _ 

1  .M             3.  M 

154 

Ia.ii^n4^ 

2S4I 
•  00 
M) 

i.uon 

500 
SOI) 

xn<  I       xsu  \       X  so 

1S« 
163 
1»>3 
1S2 
146 
156 
162 

150 
163 
163 
132 
146 
156 
162 

159 

LofMI _ 

3.  fin 

.1.«3 
3.52 
3.V' 
3.U> 
3.62 

3.  fH            3. 63 
:<.  r;{           3. 63 

163 

uSm :: ~.:::.:::: 

163 

M,B—B»- 

.3.52 
3.*. 
.1.5(1 
.1.62 

3.52 
3.46 
3.86 
.1.62 

152 

fiStaSr.:..... :::.:...:::.:.:....:::;:.:::: 

3.48 

Mtrtm  , 

3.M 

111  i»ai| ^ 

163 

Ma«un ........-^..^ ....... ....  .^.^.-_.„ 

... ... 

H» 

3.63 

.1.63 

3.63 

3.h3 

163 

163 

Ummme 

230 
I.SOO 

3.» 

3.a« 

3.6I'> 
3..V> 

3.66 
3. 56 

3.«> 
156 

166 
3.M 

3.66 

g«D«»«gh. 



18A 

MiDiwi _ . 

2S0 
.•MO 
fiOO 
280 
1.000 

s 

3.sr> 

3.62 
3.50 
3.63 
3.4« 
3.S2 
3. 96 
3.63 

3.»i 
3.62 
3.50 
3.63 
3.4K 
3. 52 
3.SI> 
3.63 

3.S6 
3.62 
3.80 
3.63 
3.84 
3.52 
3.86 
163 

156 
162 

15U 

ira 

148 

152 

156 

lfi:i 

156 
.1.62 
3.50 
1(<3 
148 
152 
186 
163 

ISA 

MeLfaa. _ : 

168 

iUamd ~ _ 

180 

3.63 

Itiium 

3.48 

Mwwiuiiiuj 

3.52 

^tonE»n ...... ............................ 

150 

Mi/ulUie.. ........_..._........_................. 

163 

t>t^ 

4S0 
V      2S0 

3.5« 
.X62 

\  r2 

3. .'.» 

.^f.2 
xn 

3.58 
3.62 
.1.52 

15* 
3.»i2 
152 

XM 
X 112 
Xf>2 

3.86 

i^iorto...!.:.: :  ....:.:::::::::::::;::::.::::::::::::"::::::i 

1(18 

153 

Ptalt. 

2ift» 
2.M) 

2S«- 

3MI 

XK 
A.  .'.2 
A.  71 
A.yt 
3.54 

l.^2 

XS2 
X7l 
XM 
X  .M 
3.52 

xia 
::  52 
X  71 
Xf* 
XM 
3.62 

3.03 

3.52 
171 
15S 
184 
3.52 

163 
152 
171 
X6H 
IM 
182 

163 

rmm , ::::::::;::::: 

182 

!••«•.., 

171 

PidMki 

186 

IM 

TljjJiUli 

»**■•«•••«••■•• 

183 

mSumm** 

UHi 

XMi 

3.60 

3.50 

150 

150 

IftB 

SSlStaiid 

X  r,7 

3.«3 
a6S 

3.63 

162 
X«t 

162 

3.*3 

tm 

la 

Hflatf^^^m 

i.uob 
Mn 
htti 
Mm 
tO) 

l.raio 

4ftt 
I.UNt 
2flii 
2H} 
2«) 
1,300 
««) 
Vtt 
fttt 
:«!• 

M) 
*Ut 
SOU 

XKi 

xra 

X  M 
X  Ki 
XUi 

:t.4«k 
xfm 

XK 

xm 

3.86 
3.M 
3.63 
3.  A3 
1.63 
XKi 
XiH 

xsa 

3.62 
XKi 
3.63 

3.M 
1.63 

;«.  ft2 

.1.63 

a.« 

3.46 

;i.  .'A 
:( 12 

3.63 
XM 
XM 
3.63 
3.M 
Xfi-* 
3.63 
X!*, 
XS2 
3.62 
3.«>2 
3.62 

3.M 
3163 

3.83 

xn 
xta 

3.46 
3.8S 
3.68 
X« 
1.86 
1.86 
3.63 
3.88 
3.63 
3.63 
3.5K 
a.  53 
3.62 
3.63 
X62 

3.80 
3.(0 

m 

IM 
XflS 
146 
3.8M 
l«t 
168 
ISA 
186 
163 
1B2 
16.1 
XKi 
XM 
152 
162 
1G2 
162 

180 
l«l 

xia 
xn 

146 
18K 
1«3 

i«a 

186 
186 
163 
183 
163 
163 
IS*. 
153 
162 
X(Ci 
162 

180 

^^Mifr 

la 

tnM^ 

3.88 

fMby ,..!/.."*.!!:'. 

163 

a.tt 

Ill  <  l.if     

3  46 

>           ^m.....^ 

181 

in 

I     . 

3  63 

186 

MtttMh 

1S8 

Wviwi 

3  61 

WMMwtM- „ . 

193 

•%r  ■«■>.. _ 

3  61 

wkW. 

.1  ffl 

wMuifaw :.:::;:: 

3  58 

WW. „ : 

183 

163 

irtaMtw^n 

163 

3  6i^ 

ToUl _ 

20.UU) 

, 

•  F.  0,  h.  OranviD* 

■AHMc-ponrr  ststtm  NmjLinxs  natttkal 

mills  wei 

e  base  mills  and  certain  others      control  never  permit  a  customer  to  buy 

AOVAMTACES 

were  not 

and  that  the  nonbase  mills —           at  prices  which  take  into  account  any 

In    the    Federal    Trade    Commission 

Do  not 

ittempt  to  make  their  own  prices;       natural  advantage  of  the  supplier.    It  Is 

Docket.  No.  3167,  before  the  Commission 

they   slmi 

ly  follow  the  prices  put  out  by      an  unsound,  unwise  .svstem  and  a  sys- 

In  the  case  of  th€  Cement  Institute  et  al.. 

others.     1 

tierefore.  when  we  are  figuring  our       tem  wliich  is  often  used  to  throttle  com- 

the  basing-point  system  Is  described  in 

prices  In  i 

ny  individual  case  to  meet  compe-       petitors  into  submis.sion  and  to  control 

one  of  ILs  phases  as  getting  all  the  traflBc 
will  bear,  in  these  words: 

tltlon.  or 
tlon.  we 
non-baslr 

j-point  mill                                          "<^'-     ^^  would  indeed  be  an   unhappy 

situation  if  the  Supreme  Court  decision 

If  you  wUl  not  disturb  us  in  getting  all  the 

traflc  will  ttear  from  customers  most  proflt- 

That  i: 

suflBcient.  in  my  judgment,  to      of  April  26.  1948.  outlawing  this  perni- 

•ble  to  US.  we  will  not  disturb  you  In  getting 

prove  l>e: 

ond  a  doubt  that  no  customer      cious  vehicle  of  commerce,  were  rein- 

all  the  tralBc  will  bear  from  customers  that 
arc  most  profitable  to  you. 

of  any  c< 

ment  mill  couJd  benefit  by  the      stated  through  any  means,  legislative  or 

mill's  nat 

Liral  advantages.    These  natural      otherwise. 

And  again,  the  docket  is  quoted  on  the 

advanta« 

es  may  have  been  merely  loca-         ^^^^  ,„,,„^  ,„  „„„„„  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
on  the  other  hand  such  advan-                           noRAxoaiuM  passes 

effect    of    the    basing-pomt    system    of 

tlon.  but 

pricing : 

tages   mi 

y   have   been   low   production          .,,.     ,    .                    ^            .      , 

Protect  my  high  net  In  my  home  terrttory 
and  I  win  protect  your  high  net  in  your  home 
territory 

casts,  lot 
freight   i 
water  or 

'  overhead,  lower  Uxes    lower      ^  Illinois  has  many  thousands  of  small 
ates   by   way   of   shipment   by      S^'"^?  Institutions.     Not  only  in  the 

1  combination  of  rail  and  water.      f^'^„  ""LT^.    ,y.'rTT?'  .h*"'  "\'"?'J 
..                 1        w.  w              ...      small  business  thrived  in  the  past  but^ 

In  the  same  docket,  the  reciprocity 

and  any 

other  ways  In  which  any  mill      ^^  ^^e  manufacturing  field  many  of  her 

feature  of  the  basing -point  system  was 

or   factoi 

y   would   have   an   advantage,      products  are  known  as  the  products  of 

pointed  out  by  P.  L.  Stone,  president  of 

particuia 

ly  in  its  own  home  territory      small  business  far  and  wide.    I  have  aJ- 

Universal -Atlas    Portland    Cement    Co. 

over  Its  ( 

ompetltors.     The  basing-point      ready  shown  the  tremendous  sum.«,  really 

when  he  testified  that  he  knew  ceruin 

iy:>tem  a 

Id  other  like  5yst< 

;ms  of  p 

rice      sums  that  cannot  be  calculated. 

that  all 
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business  and  agriculture  have  paid  for 
fictitious  and  other  charges  under  the 
artificial  basing-point  system  of  pricing. 
If  the  basing-point  system  is  permitted 
to  be  revived,  the  advantages  which  have 
accrued  to  small  business  since  April  26, 
1948,  when  the  basing-point  system  was 
outlawed,  will  all  be  lost. 

I  have  contended  that,  given  an  eo.ual 
opportunity  in  an  equal  market,  small 
business  can  stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
fight  back  against  its  bigger  and  stronger 
competitors.  It  is  some  disadvantage  to 
be  small.  It  is  a  disadvantage  because 
a  small  business  institution  does  not  have 
the  necessary  facilities  for  accumulating 
capital  or  sometimes  does  not  ev'en  have 
sufficient  working  capital.  But  despite 
these  disadvantages,  the  hard  work,  the 
Initiative,  and  the  individuality  that  a 
small  manufacturer  or  other  small-busi- 
ness man  has  ofttlmes  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  capital. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  my  col- 
leagues would  want  to  vote  against  the 
development  of  indastry  in  his  district 
or  against  small  business  enterprise  in 
his  district.  I  believe  a  vote  for  a  mora- 
torium on  our  antitrust  laws  is  a  vote 
against  both  the  development  of  indus- 
try in  any  Member's  district  and  against 
the  .small  buslne.ss  Institutions  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  hope  that  the  evidence  of  the 
Increasing  opposition  to  any  form  of 
moratorium  bills  on  our  antltru.st  law.s  is 
an  Indication  of  their  defeat  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 


Save  $3,000,000,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27,  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  a  relief  to  the  taxpayer  if 
the  Federal  Government,  while  carrying 
on  its  necessary  activities,  would  save 
$3,000,000,000.    And  it  can  be  done. 

The  Hoover  Commission,  created  by 
the  Eightieth  Congress  to  advise  how 
that  could  be  done,  has  completed  its 
reports.  In  those  reports  it  points  out 
that,  without  In  any  way  curtailing  the 
essential  operations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  impairing  their  e£5ciency, 
$3,000,000,000  can  be  saved,  if  proper  leg- 
islation is  put  on  the  books  and  is  faith- 
fully carried  out  by  the  executive  depart- 
ments. 

For  many,  many  years  the  people  have 
known  that  their  Government  was  wast- 
ing money  and  in  many  instances  giving 
very  poor  service.  It  remained  for  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  the  studies  made 
by  that  Commission,  extending  over  a 
period  of  18  months,  and  costing  almost 
$2.000.000— it  -vas  well  worth  the 
money —  to  put  its  finger  on  the  agencies 
and  departments  where  savings  could  be 
made. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  and  many  other  publications 
have  carried  excerpts  from,  and  made 
favorable  comment  on,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission's reports.  As  a  result  the  people 
are  aroused  and  they  are  demanding  leg- 
islation which  will  save  that  $3,000,000- 
OCO.  They  are  entitled  to  that  reduction 
in  taxation. 

WHX  THET  GET  TTI 

They  will  not.  Unless  Harry  Truman, 
President,  who  says  he  favors  the 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendation, 
modifies  his  demand  that  he  be  given 
absolute  pov/er  to  reorganize  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Is  he  contemplating  a  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Government  along  the  lines 
of  the  Pendergast  political  machine, 
which  gave  him  his  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  political  dictator? 

We  desperately  need  economy  and 
efficiency.  But  the  surrender  of  our 
form  of  government,  our  freedom.  Is  al- 
together too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
either  or  for  both.  For,  In  the  end,  if  we 
establish  a  dictatorship  In  order  to  get 
either  or  both,  we  will  have  neither,  but. 
In  addition  to  waste  and  inefficiency,  we 
will  have  tyranny — complete  bureau- 
cratic government  from  Washington. 
The  war  demonstrated  we  want  none  of 
that. 

WHAT    U    OCLATINO    IXCISLATIOM    DCSI6NZB    TO 
Ot\K  CCONOMT   AND  DTICIZNCTT 

Nothing.  Except  the  failure  to  pass 
the  reorganization  bill.  Why  It  Is  not 
passed?  Becatue  the  administration  In* 
sists  that  the  President  be  given  author- 
ity, contrary  to  the  ConUltutlon.  to  »end 
down  to  Congress  reorganization  plans 
which  will  become  the  law  of  the  land 
unless  both  Houises — mark  that— both 
House-s — within  60  days,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  veto  the  plan.  That  proposal 
reverses  constitutional  legislative  proc- 
esses and  would  result  in  the  people  sur- 
rendering their  control  now  exercised 
through  the  Congress  over  legislation  to 
an  all-powerful  President. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  reorganiza- 
tion bill  which  reserves  to  either  House 
of  Congress  the  right  to  veto  any  reor- 
ganization plan  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  a  surrender  of  half  of  the 
constitutional  legislative  power  of  the 
Congress. 

But  the  administration  Is  not  willing 
to  accept  that  great  concession — take  a 
reorganization  bill  which  would  give  the 
President  all  the  needed  power.  Hence, 
the  two  Houses  are  deadlocked.  Result? 
No  reorganization.  No  saving.  No  effi- 
ciency. 

Folks  who  want  a  reorganization,  a 
$3,000,000,000  saving  and  efficiency, 
should  tell  the  President — not  the  Con- 
gress, for  the  Issue  Is  on  his  doorstep — to 
accept  the  Senate  bill  and  get  a  Reor- 
ganization Act.  Then  we  will  be  on  our 
way. 

The  present  situation  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  President  Truman 
really  wants  a  reorganization,  economy, 
and  efficiency.  Some  of  us  begin  to 
doubt  it.  for  he  can  get  all  three  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  Senate  bill. 


On  Reading  Too  Mach  Into  a  Local 
AchicTement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P,  BOLTON 

or  omo 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1949 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Spence  bill  on  housing,  H.  R.  4009. 
long  anticipated  for  floor  discussion,  has 
brought  to  the  fore  again  the  Baltimore 
plan,  a  most  worthy  endeavor  to  bring 
about  adequate  repair  and  maintenance 
of  so-called  slum  areas.  An  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
April  22  is  so  clarifying  that  I  am  includ- 
ing it  at  this  point  in  the  Recohd  that  It 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress: 

CM    BEADZMC    TOO    MUCH    INTO    A    LOCAL 
ACHIZVEMENT 

Baltimore's  attempu  to  Improve  living 
conditions  In  slum  areas  through  stricter 
enforcement  of  fire,  health,  and  building 
regulations  have  drawn  high  praise  from 
the  National  Aaaoclation  of  Home  BuUdera. 
Baltimore's  law-enforcement  campaign,  ac- 
cording to  the  monthly  organ  of  the  home 
builders.  "Is  providing  much-needed  mini- 
mum housing,"  "Is  gradually  ridding  this 
great  metropolitan  center  of  Its  slum  areat," 
and  "la  markedly  reducing  the  rate  of  jure- 
nlle  delinquency."  The  Hcodatlon  believes 
that  other  cutea  with  a  alum  problem  might 
well  follow  Baltimore's  lead. 

Before  other  cltlea  arc  led  to  believe  tlMt 
Baltimore  hat  found  an  Inexpensive  and 
sure  cure  for  all  alum  eondltlona,  the  bMUtt> 
ftU  picture  presented  by  the  home  bulldert 
should  be  toned  down  •  bit.  Baltimore's 
efforts  to  force  compliance  with  the  mini- 
mum legal  standards  of  decent  living  condi- 
tions are  neither  providing  much-needed 
minimum  housing  nor  gradually  nddlng  the 
city  of  iu  blighted  areas.  The  slum  clean- 
up c£impalgn  has  brought  about  the  replace- 
ment of  wlndowpanes  and  plaster  In  some 
areas.  Improved  sanitary  conditions  to  some 
extent  and  compelled  landlords  and  tenants 
alike  to  clear  out  rat-lnlested  cellars  and 
back  yards.  But  the  overcrowded,  sub- 
standard buildings  remain  exactly  that. 

Nor  is  the  Baltimore  program  markedly 
reducing  JuveaUe  delinquency.  There  was 
more  Juvenile  delinquency  in  Baltimore  last 
year  than  in  the  previous  year,  according  to 
police  records.  The  number  of  new  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  anoth?r  byproduct  of  slum  con- 
ditions, also  Increased  last  year.  So.  flat- 
tering as  the  words  of  the  home  builders 
may  be,  the  facts  do  not  fit  the  praise.  Nor 
Is  it  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  the  Balti- 
more slum  clean-up  program  is  being 
achieved  strictly  through  the  enterprise  of 
private  home  builders  in  cooperation  with 
|M-operty  owners  and  city  officials.  The  local 
program  is  largely  a  health  measure,  sup- 
ported by  civic-minded  groups,  and  it  tock 
the  establishment  of  a  special  housing  court 
to  get  the  cooperation  of  vested  Interests. 

Baltimore's  housing-law-enforcement  drive 
is  an  excellent  one  and  deserves  wide  recog- 
nition. The  city  can  blush  with  fitting  pride 
at  the  publicity  given  its  efforts  by  the  home 
builders.  But  no  one  should  assume  that 
Baltimore  is  doing  anything  more  than  mak- 
ing a  few  dilapidated  buUdlngs  a  little  more 
Inhabitable.  Houslr.g-law  enforcement  is  not 
alum  clearance,  and  nothing  will  make  It  so. 
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Si 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  .vrw  Touc 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  May  31,  1949 

Mr.  CEIXJ:r.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  read- 
ing la5t  Sundays  New  York  DaiJy  News. 
I  was  most  interested  in  a  story,  written 
by  the  able  and  widely  read  radio  editor 
of  the  N-ws,  Mr.  Ben  Gross.  Although 
Mr.  Gra*^'  articles  are  widely  read,  there 
are  many  right  here  in  Congress  who 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  read 
this  Interesting  story.  It  deals  with  a 
subject  with  which  all  of  us  are  fa- 
miliar—the manifestation  of  free  speech 
which  we  find  in  Theodore  Granik's 
American  Porum  of  the  Air. 

Many  of  us  have  participated  In  Mr. 
Granik's  program  during  the  many  years 
It  has  been  on  the  Mutual  Network.  I 
like  to  call  myself  a  charter  member  of 
his  forum,  for  I  had  the  distinct  honor 
ot  appearing  on  his  first  broadcast  21 
ytUTs  ago.  I  know  that  many  of  you.  like 
myself,  are  grateful  for  the  opportuni- 
ties we  have  had  to  present  the  issues  of 
state  to  the  Nation,  in  the  straight- 
forward, man-to-man  fashion  that  Is 
possible  on  the  American  Forum. 

We  are  confident  that  his  American 
television  forum  now  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  network  will  prove  to  be  as 
great  a  success  as  his  radio  forum. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  becau.se  I 
know  that  this  article  about  the  forum 
and  Its  founder.  Mr.  Theodore  Granlk, 
will  be  of  interest  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
I  insert  same  here. 

LOO«IN«  AND  VamriMC  WITH  BEN  61068 

'He     knows     everyone     In     Washington." 
Tbat'B  wh*t  they  say  about  Theodore  Granlk. 
who  for  21  years  has  presided  as  moderator 
of  the  Nation's  olde.«t— and  In  many  ways, 
greatest— public     discussion    program,     the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  (WOR— Mutual, 
Mondays  10   p.  m).      That  is  no  exaggera- 
tion.     For  the   42-year-old   New    Yorker,   a 
doctor  of  laws  of  St.  Johns  University,  and 
a  former  assistant  district  attorney  of  New 
Tork  County,  has  one  of  the  widest  circles 
of  ofllclal  friendships  In  this  country.     Dur- 
ing the  more  than  2  decades  he  has  con- 
ducted  this  program— at  a  financial   loss- 
two    men    who    became    President    of    the 
United  Sutes  and  90  percent  of  all  Senators. 
Oongreesmen  and  Cabinet  members  have  ap- 
peared  on   hU  show.     Granik's  Is  also  the 
only  radio  program  which  Is  reprinted  word 
for  word  each  week  In  the  pages  of  the  Cow- 
cansiONAL    Rbcosb.      It.    too.    has    provided 
doeena  of  headline  stories  for  the  press  and 
now  may  be  the  source  of  more,  as  Ted  has 
added  a  televuion  version  over  NBC  (Sun- 
days. 8  p.  m). 

So  It  wasnt  surprising  that,  as  we  lunched 
In  the  Oak  Room  of  the  Plaza  recently. 
Granlk  should  have  revealed  such  fasci- 
nating sidelights  on  the  famous  as  these: 
Prwldent  Truman  Is  the  kind  of  a  human 
guy  who  will  Invite  a  fellow  over  to  hU  housa 
jurt  to  do  a  little  "Bchmooslng"  (talk- 
ing) •  •  •  Representative  Cla«k  Horr- 
KAK,  of  Michigan,  has  no  pockets  In  hU 
trousers  •  •  •  and  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Owen  D  Roberts  "doodles"  while  he 
broadcasts. 

Toca  RKPo«Tni    Did  you  ever  "schmooae" 
with  the  President? 

Mr.  OaANiK.  Yea.     WhUe  he  wa«  Vice  Pres- 
Wl*Bt.  and  w«  were   talking  on   the   phone 
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nday   afternoon,   he   said.   "Ted,   the 
away.     I'm  sitting  here  In  my  bath- 
So  why  don't  you  drop  In  and  we'll 
little  schmooeing." 
Rxrorm.   What  kind  of  "doodler"  U 
Justice  RoberU? 
<  }EANiK.  He  draws  clocks  and  triangles, 
up  his  forum  "doodling"  one  night 
him  autograph  It. 
RcFORTn.  Tell  me  about  some  of  the 


3aANiK.  Well,  there's  Ham  Fish.     He 

blast  the  mike.     On  the  other  hand, 

TAfT   likes   to   get    away   from   the 

lone.     Incidentally,  he's  a  terrific  de- 

ad-llbt)er.     What  about  Vice  Pres- 

SAXKLirr?     He's    one   of    the    greatest 

Hers  and  humorists   in  Washington. 

REPoaTtt.  How  did  F.   D.   R.  do  on 

program? 

wRANtK.  He  had  a  tremendous  impact 

lie   appeared   while  Governor  of  New 

A  magnificent  speaker.     It  was  from 

learned    a    great    secret — the    art    of 

up  a  speech,  thought  by  thought. 

ffefcnt  thought  on  each  page,  with  the 

for    emphasis    and    pauses    carefully 
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Rkpokter.  Is  It  true  that  during  the 

your  forum  ran  sustaining  on  WOR 

M*tual  you  weren't  paid  a  cent  for  It? 

jKANiK    Yes.     But   for   the   last   year 

a  good  sponsor  who  gives  us  com- 

t^eedom. 

R«Formi.  Have    you    changed    your 

nldue  since  you've  gone  Into  television? 

RAmx.  No;   except  for  one  thing:   I 

:he  Instruction  of  the  director  who 

not  to  lower  my  head,  so  that  my 

won't  show. 

REPoma.  How  will  television  affect 
;ins? 

qaANiK.  It  will  force  them  to  abandon 

prepared  speeches  and  speak  in 

-heart  fashion.     The  man  who  Is 

vjrsational.   sincere   speaker — such    as 

Taft,  for  example — will  really  come 

own. 

REPoam.  Any  exciting  moments  on 

brbadcasu? 

C  RANUc.  Plenty  of  them.     There   was 

TB.  for  Instance,  when  the  late  Gen. 

.  ohuson     debating    lend-lease     with 

-  CLAtJDE  Pepper,  of  Florida,  became 

that   he  started   to  bop  the  8en- 

the  head  with  the   mike.     But  I 

that.     And    during   one    broadcast. 

Sherman  Minton.  of  Indiana,  was  so 

by    Congressman    Clari    Hoffman 

picked  him  up  bodily  and  was  going 

him  into  the  audience.    I  stopped 

Reporter.  Name  some  of  the  best  de- 

GiANix.  Norman  Thomas;  the  two  na- 

c^alrmen  of  the  political  parties.  8en- 

HoWARS    McOrath.    Democrat,    and 

tatlve  Hugh  Scott,  Republican;  for- 

of  State  Byrnes;   Secretary  of 

re  Brannan;  Senators  Tatt.  Brxw- 

Capehart,     and     Congressman 


Sec  etary 


a:id 


EPORTEH,  And  who  are  the  worst? 
OIanoc.  Please,  Ben.    I've  got  to  live 


Wash  Ington. 


Forward  With  Truman 


E3fTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HQN.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  TH4  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1949 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  speaker,  under 
the  unanjmou*  consent  granted  me.  I 
am  including  In  my  remarka  an  address 


made  by  the  Honorable  Oscar  R.  Ewln«, 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  at 
the  Concourse  Plaza  Hotel  In  New  York 
City  on  May  19  last.  The  occasion  was 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Democratic 
County  Committee  of  Bronx  County 
over  whose  destinies  the  country's  most 
brilliant  and  efTectlve  leader,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward J.  Pl3mn.  has  presided  as  chairman 
for  30  years. 

In  his  address.  Mr.  Ewing.  who  Is  a 
highly  regarded  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  again  vigorously  and  courageously 
championed  the  underprivileged  in  edu- 
cation, reasonable  security  against  the 
hazards  of  old  age  and  adequate  medical 
care  In  time  of  need.  His  address  fol- 
lows: 

rORWARO    wrrH    TRtlMAN 

Tonight,  at  this  great  gathering  of  Demo- 
crats In  my  own  Bronx  County,  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  President  Truman '■ 
vision  and  the  leadership  he  has  given  In 
expanding  the  great  social  reforms  advocated 
by  the  Democratic  Party. 

As  Federal  Sectu-lty  Administrator.  I  have 
responsibility  for  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  '  the 
Public  Health  Service,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  welfare  field.  I  know  how  deeply  the 
President  desires  that  every  American  boy 
and  girl  have  the  best  possible  education, 
that  every  American  citizen  has  reasonable 
security  against  the  hazards  of  old  age,  dis- 
ability, and  destitution  and  that  everyone  is 
assured  of  adequate  medical  care  in  time  of 
need. 

In  the  field  of  education,  there  are  parts 
of  America  that  are  veritable  educational 
slums.  In  some  States  expenditures  per 
schoolroom  per  year  exceed  M  000.  In  other 
parts  of  the  coxmtry  the  toUl  expenditures 

per  schoolroom  per  year  are  less  than  $400 

and  that  Includes  the  teacher's  salary.  Is  It 
any  wonder  that  during  the  war,  Selective 
Service  In  1  year  found  more  than  7  percent 
of  our  boys  too  illiterate  for  military  service? 
To  meet  this  tragic  need  the  President  has 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tribute ♦300.000.000  a  year  to  the  States  to 
assist  them  In  the  operation  of  their  schools. 
The  bin  was  recently  passed  by  the  Senate 
over  the  bitter  opposition  of  Republican 
Senators  Lodge,  Bricker,  and  others.  Sena- 
tor Lodge  attacked  the  bill  on  the  groimd 
that  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money  would  give  the  poor  States  more  than 
the  rich  SUtes.  Of  course.  The  poor  States 
are  the  ones  who  need  the  help.  The  de- 
grading influence  of  ignorance  and  Illiteracy 
cannot  be  confined  by  the  political  bound- 
ary of  a  State  line.  You  cannot  quarantine 
an  educational  slum.  Its  degenerating  ef- 
fects may  well  spread  aU  over  the  land.  The 
people  of  all  America  have  an  Interest  In 
wiping  out  these  ugly  spots,  no  matter 
where  they  exist.  And  President  Truman  Is 
giving  militant  leadership  in  the  fight  for 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

The  President  Is  giving  equally  coura- 
geous leadership  In  the  fight  for  more  ade- 
quate social  security.  He  has  asked  that 
Congress  broaden  the  coverage  to  Include 
some  20,000,000  persons  not  now  covered, 
such  as  agricultural  employees,  the  self-em- 
ployed, domestic  employees,  and  employees 
of  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other 
nonprofit  organ  Ira  t  ions;  to  Increase  maxi- 
mum monthly  beneflU  from  $85  to  1150,  and 
Increase  minimum  payments  from  |10  to 
•25;  to  qualify  women  at  age  60  rather  than 
•t  66,  as  at  present;  to  Increase  the  benefit 
of  the  first  child  In  a  family  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  the  primary  benefit;  to 
calculate  t>enefiu  on  the  average  monthly 
earnings  In  the  best  6  years  Instead  of  on 
the  coverage  of  all  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  1936;  to  tax  and  calculate  bene- 
flU on  earnings  up  to  M.800  a  year  rather 
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than  on  $3,000.  as  at  present:  to  adopt  a  new 
formula  which  would  increase  substantially 
the  monthly  benefits  of  all  who  qualify  for 
them;  to  permit  persons  drawing  benefits  to 
earn  up  to  »50  a  month  without  losing  their 
benefits,  the  present  limit  being  tl4.99:  to 
permit  persons  to  qualify  who  have  been  In 
the  system  one-fourth  of  the  time  since  1936 
Instead  of  one-half,  as  at  present. 

Our  present  program  Insures  against  loss 
of  earnings  due  to  two  causes,  namely,  re- 
tirement because  of  age  and  the  death  of  the 
wage  earner.  The  President  proposes  to  add 
two  others — Illness  and  disabUlty,  both 
permanent  and  temporary. 

The  President's  recommendations  mean 
that  everyone  would  have  his  benefits  in- 
creased by  70  percent  or  more. 

The  President  has  also  recommended 
liberalization  of  our  public-assistance  law. 
At  present.  Federal  help  Is  limited  to  grants 
to  States  for  the  needy  aged,  the  needy  blind, 
and  dependent  children.  That  leaves  a  lot 
of  needy  persons  not  yet  65  but  over  18.  and 
who  are  not  blind,  but  who  must  be  cared  for, 
If  at  all.  by  State  or  local  governments.  There 
are  800.000  such  cases,  mostly  disabled  per- 
sons, receiving  help.  The  President  thinks 
the  Federal  Government  should  participate 
financially  In  helping  all  needy  persons. 

Reptibllcan  opposition  to  these  great  re- 
forms Is  spearheaded  by  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Herbert  Hoover. 

He  stated  his  opposition  in  a  letter  dated 
April  26  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  response  to  a  request  for  his 
views. 

Mr.  Hoover  would  relmpose  upon  the 
American  people  the  philosophy  of  dog-eat- 
dog. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hoovers  right 
to  express  any  opinion  he  pleases.  On  the 
contrary,  I  welcome  this  clear  statement  of 
his  views,  written  In  Waldorf  Towers  seclu- 
sion, for  he  has  now  stripped  away  the 
flimsy  frock  of  paeudo-llberallsm  with  which 
so  many  Cesser  men  In  his  party  have  tried 
to  drape  the  bare  bones  of  Republican  dogma. 

Mr.  Hoover's  suggestions  would  destroy  the 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  program. 
Instead  of  having  social-security  pay-roll  de- 
ductions continued  year  after  year  at  regu- 
lar rates,  with  excess  collections  put  Into  a 
trtist  fund  to  help  In  future  bad  years.  Mr. 
Hoover  would  have  Congress  levy  new  rates 
each  year.  How  much  would  any  Ijeneflclary 
of  social  security  get  out  of  a  Republican 
Congress?  Just  think  how  awful  It  would 
have  been  for  our  old  people  to  have  been  de- 
pendent on  the  generosity  of  the -good-for- 
nothing   Eightieth   Congress. 

Then  let  us  examine  for  a  nKiment  the 
question  of  cost,  to  which  Mr.  Hoover  gives 
much  typical  Republican  emphasis. 

Mr.  Hoover  speaks,  as  he  did  in  1932,  as 
If  a  Nation's  wealth  Increased  in  Inverse 
ratio  to  its  tax  load.  Asserting  that  "our 
economy  is  up  to  the  limit  of  endurance  un- 
der this  load,"  he  points  out  that  taxes 
amounted  to  less  than  •10.000.000,000  in 
1935.  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed.  Even  more  to  the  point,  the  tax 
burden  was  less  than  •2.000.000.000  during 
Mr.  Hoover's  last  year  In  office.  If  his  theory 
Is  sound,  we  must  have  been  far  better  off 
than  we  knew.  But  If  so.  how  explain  the 
hunger,  the  rivers  of  red  Ink.  the  millions 
of  hopeless  unemployed  in  shant3rtowns 
from  coast  to  coast,  the  utter  despair.  That 
is  not  wealth. 

Mr.  Hoover's  theory  Is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  wealth  is  money.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Wealth 
Is  neither  money  ncx-  a  lack  of  taxes.  Wealth 
Is  men  and  women  producing  by  band  and 
brain.  This  is  what  we  must  save,  expand. 
Improve,  and  treasure.  Without  this,  all 
the  gold  In  Fort  Knox  is  dross  and  every 
greenback  rubbish. 
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Mr.  Hoover  wotild  abandon  a  system  In 
which  workers,  during  their  productive 
years,  contribute  by  their  own  efforts  to 
their  protection  against  the  Inevitable  rainy 
day.  And  In  abandoning  this  insurance 
principle,  he  would  counsel  the  American 
people  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  casting 
the  total  burden  of  old  age  and  destitution 
upon  the  general  tax  revenues. 

Does  Mr.  Hoover  think  this  kind  of  dole 
will  fulfill  his  old-time  prophecy  at  a  chicken 
in  every  pot? 

Does  he  really  think  it  Is  sound  econ- 
omy— or  in  keeping  with  his  own  lifelong 
professions  of  faith  in  rugged  individualism? 

Any  wage  earner  or  housewife  can  see — 
If  Mr.  Hoover  cannot — that  this  proposal  Is 
the  very  negation  of  all  they  hold  most  dear. 

One  nonmaterial  measure  of  the  Nation's 
wealth  is  the  extent  to  which  It  provides 
for  the  well-being  of  Its  children.  Its  aged, 
its  disabled,  Its  imemployed,  and  Its  sick. 
Under  the  New  Deal  and.  Increasingly,  under 
the  Pair  Deal,  we  have  recognized  for  the 
first  time  our  full  responsibilities  in  this 
regard  But  we  have  still  to  meet  them  In 
full.  We  have  many  programs,  still  Inade- 
quate, to  care  for  our  children.  We  have 
begun,  and  we  hope  to  expand,  otir  provi- 
sions for  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  sick.  This  is  not  waste. 
This  is  conservation. 

In  addition  to  better  education  and  ex- 
panded social  security,  the  President  Is  vi- 
tally Interested  in  improving  the  health  of 
the  country. 

His  program  seeks  to  overcome  the  grave 
shortage  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  labora- 
tory technicians,  and  hospital  facilities.  He 
would  expand  our  public-health  services, 
which  are  woefully  xmderstaffed  and  reach 
only  a  fraction  of  the  people  who  could  bene- 
fit from  these  services.  He  recommends 
vastly  larger  expenditures  (or  medical  re- 
search. 

The  program  also  seeks  to  remedy  the  ex- 
tremely uneven  distribution  of  medical  serv- 
ices and  facilities  throughout  the  Nation. 
Most  of  our  modem  hospitals  are  located  in, 
or  near,  our  great  centers  of  population, 
where  the  number  of  good-paying  patients 
is  the  greatest.  And  it  is  here  also  that  the 
large  majority  of  our  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  have  set  up  practice.  In  other  words, 
our  small  towns  and  rural  areas  are  getting 
decidedly  the  short  end  of  the  deal. 

But  the  crtuc  of  the  situation  is  that  we 
cannot  expect  any  substantial  increase  In 
facilities  or  personnel,  or  any  fundamental 
change  In  their  distribution  and  utilisation, 
unless  some  method  is  found  to  enable  more 
of  our  people  to  afford  adequate  medical 
care.  The  blunt  fact  is  that  only  one  out 
of  five  families  in  this  country  can  today 
afford  anything  like  adequate  medical  care. 
The  American  Medical  Association,  Itself,  is 
on  record  as  stating  that  only  20  percent 
of  our  population  can  meet  the  coet  of  seri- 
ous Illness  without  some  outside  aelp. 

What.  then,  about  the  remaining  80  per- 
cent— the  four  out  of  five  families  to  whom 
the  possible  cost  of  medical  care  Is  a  constant 
source  of  aiudety?  Sickness  and  dleease 
usually  strike  suddenly  and  relentlessly. 
Savings  can  vanish  overnight.  Debts  may 
be  assumed  which  take  years  to  pay  off. 

For  nearly  one-half  of  our  population — 
the  70.000.000  people  living  In  families  whose 
total  Income  Is  $60  a  week  or  less — the  situ- 
ation Is  pretty  desperate.  In  fact.  I  think. 
it  can  be  fairly  sUted  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  families  In  these  Income  brackets 
cannot  afford  the  medical  care  they  need. 
As  a  consequence,  unless  they  are  willing 
to  ask  for  charity,  they  get  little  or  no  med- 
ical care. 

National  health  insurance  Is  purely  and 
simply  a  method  whereby  people  can  buy 
medical  care  tlirough  periodic  payments 
based  on  the  amount  of  the  breadwinner's 
Income. 


What  the  President  is  proposing  Is  a  t 
percent  pay-roll  deduction  on  annual  In- 
come up  to  •4.800 — to  be  shared  equally  by 
employer  and  employee.  This  means  that 
a  man  earning  (SO  a  week  would  pay  75 
cents  a  week.  If  he  earns  more,  he  would 
pay  more,  up  to  the  maximum  of  •I  .40  a  week. 

For  these  payments,  a  wage  earner  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  medical  care  for  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  dependents.  This 
care  should  ultimately  cover  all  services  nec- 
essary to  prevent,  diagnose,  and  cure  dis- 
ease— care  by  a  general  practitioner  and  by 
specialists,  hospital  care,  laboratory  service. 
X-ray,  unusually  expensive  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, special  appliances,  eyeglasses,  and 
dental  care. 

The  administration  of  the  plan  would  t>e 
primarily  on  a  State  and  local  basis.  There 
would  be  a  representative  national  commit- 
tee of  medical  professionals  and  other  Inter- 
ested groups  to  advise  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  broad  standards  and  principles  of 
operation.  But  the  actual  community  oper- 
ation Itself  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
people — doctors  and  representative  citizens 
working  together  as  a  local  committee. 

These  committees  would  consult  with  the 
doctors  participating  in  the  plan  to  deter- 
mine a  fair  scale  of  fees— «c  much  for  a  home 
visit,  so  much  for  an  office  visit,  so  much  for, 
say,  a  tonsillectomy  or  delivering  a  baby, 
and  so  on.  Instead  of  fee  payments,  the 
physician  may.  if  he  chooses,  elect  to  be  paid 
on  a  strict  capitation  basis — so  much  per 
patient  per  year.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
doctors. 

A  patient  would  be  free  to  choose  his  own 
doctor  just  as  he  does  now,  and  to  change 
his  doctor  if  he  so  desires.  A  doctor  would 
similarly  be  free  to  reject  any  patient  he 
doesn't  want.  No  doctor  would  be  required 
to  practice  under  the  plan.  He  could  con- 
tinue in  Independent  practice  if  be  so  chose, 
or  combine  an  independent  and  an  Insurance 
practice  Just  as  he  does  now  with  the  volun- 
tary Insurance  plans.  He  would  In  no 
sense — and  I  underscore  the  statement — be 
an  employee  of  the  Government  and  all  talk 
of  regimenting  the  medical  profession  Is  the 
sheerest  sort  of  poppycock. 

In  actual  operation,  the  chief  difference 
between  our  proposal  and  the  present  sys- 
tem would  be  that  the  doctor  would  collect 
his  bills  from  the  Government  Instead  of 
having  to  chase  down  his  patients.  I  might 
also  say,  the  doctor  would  collect  his  bills — 
period. 

The  cries  of  the  American  Medical  Assocla- 
t  in  that  what  the  Presldeut  proposes  Is 
socialism  Is  utter  nonsensf. 

By  calling  national  health  Instirance  bad 
names,  they  hope  to  kill  it.  If  It  were  so- 
cialistic, I.  too.  would  be  fighting  to  kill  It. 
It  is  no  more  socialistic  than  our  fire  de- 
partment All  of  us.  through  our  taxes  sup- 
por  the  fire  department.  It  is  not  main- 
tained Just  by  those  who  have  flres.  When 
you  have  a  fire,  the  fire  department  does 
not  first  check  yotir  credit  or  make  you  put 
up  the  cash  or  sign  a  pauper's  oath  before 
the  water  Is  turned  on.  But  today,  far  too 
many  of  our  people  are  In  this  position  with 
respect  f  medical  care.  When  stricken,  they 
must  have  the  cash  to  pay  for  medical  or 
hospital  care.  Cash  taken  from  savings  or 
by  going  Into  debt,  unless  of  course,  they 
are  willing  to  take  a  pauper's  oath  and  be- 
come a  charity  patient. 

This  Is  what  the  President  wants  to  pre- 
vent. 

My  friends,  I  have  briefly  outlined  the 
great  programs  of  aid  to  education,  expan- 
sion of  social  sectnity  and  health  Insurance 
which  the  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
adopt.  They  are  thrilling  In  scope  and  con- 
tent. If  adopted,  they  mean  Intellectual  en- 
joyment, enlaiged  opportunities,  peace  of 
mind,  better  health,  and  richer  Uves  for 
millions  of  our  own  people. 
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These  art  the  pronrtms  of  the  I>einocriit!c 
Party  oT  the  Nation  and  of  the  State  of  New 
York 

They  are  In  tha  tradition  of  Al  Smith. 
Franklin  RooaeTelt.  and  Hert>ert  Lehman. 

Barry  Triunan  is  our  leader  on  the  na- 
tional scene.  We  will  go  forward  with  him 
In  UUa  *:attle  of  a  militant  democracy  against 
Ignorance,  poverty,  and  Qisease 

Wc  will  ftRht  to  the  finish  to  make  our 
Stale  axid  Nation  nil  that  we  want  It  to  be. 
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Public  Health  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or   /UtK.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1949 

Mr.  NORRELL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
0«D,  I  include  the  following  letter : 

Aax.ANSAS  Ptblic  Hf.\i.th  Association. 

Little  Rock.  Ark.,  May  4,  1949. 
Bon    W    F    Noaiii:u., 

Sixth  District.  Arkansas.  Congress  of  the 
United   States.   Honse  of   Reprenenta- 
trre-t.  Wa.%htngton.  D.  C 
DcAi    CoNCBcsaxAN    NoanrLL:    Your    letter 
dated   April  22.    1&49.  and   eucloseU   copy   of 
Senate  bill  No.  1581.  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
I  have  availed  myself  of  the  opp>ortunlty 
of  Btudyinc;  thu  proposed  bill,  have  also  con- 
ferred wltlj  Dr.  T.  T.  Rom.  State  health  of- 
ficer.  iu  well  as  memt>ers  and  officers  of  the 
Pulaaki  County  Medical  Association  here  lu 
Little  Ruck. 

This  bill  has  some  very  Interesting  good 
points,  and  also  some  very  undesirable  pro- 
visions. Most  of  us  feel  that  a  voluntary 
health-insurance  plan  should  be  devoloped 
which  Ls  lair  and  equitable  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  and  also  fair  and  equi- 
UM»  to  the  medical  profession.  We  feel  that 
through  this  measure  and  others  pending 
In  Congress  that  school-health  services,  as 
well  as  providing  for  complete  medical  care 
for  ecbo<jl  children  through  Federal  sutwldy, 
la  not  especially  In  keeping  with  our  demo- 
cratic American  traditions.  We  feel  that, 
most  cert.'tinly,  there  is  a  great  need  for  ad- 
ditional well-trained  physicians  in  our  civil- 
ian p»-pulatlon.  We  also  feel  that  the  grade 
A  medical  schools  of  this  country  should  be 
urged  arid  induced  to  Increase  enrollment, 
but  this  should  not  be  done  through  the 
direct  subsidy  from  Federal  Government  to 
Institutions  of  medical  education  aa  pro- 
posed in  thta  bin. 

It  la  our  feeling  that  local  health  services 
through  the  country  should  most  certainly 
be  expanded  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  at 
least  adequate  minimum  public  health  serv- 
ice will  be  available  to  at  least  90  percent  of 
our  population.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
done  through  local.  State,  and  Federal  par- 
ticipation or  financing.  For  your  informa- 
tion. I  have  been  advised  that  shortly  after 
June  1  the  medical  profession  of  the  country, 
throusth  the  American  Medical  Association, 
proposed  to  draw  up  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress for  introduction,  an  over-all  bill  to  in- 
clude voluntary  health -insurance  plan, 
school-health  service,  liospttal  construction. 
Increased  enrollment  In  medical  schools,  and 
also  provide  for  adequate  public-health  serv- 
ice for  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  some  satisfactory 
compruCLiM  can  ba  reached  between  the  pro- 


posals 
professib: 

latlon  t  lat 


will  be  submitted  by  the  med'.cal 
n  as  a  whole  and  the  pendlut;  legis- 
ts now  before  Congress, 
^urs  very  truly, 

Edoar  J   East  FT,  M   D . 
Prexiderit.  Arkansas  Public  H faith 
Association. 
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E|CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29.  1941 .  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable ]  -owell  B.  Mason,  Chairman  of  the 
FederaJ  Trade  Commissioti.  requesting 
the  Coiimi.ssion  to  inform  me  of  its  of- 
ficial position  with  regard  to  the  mora- 
torium bilLs,  S.  1008  and  H.  R.  2222. 
Mason,  for  the  Commission, 
in  some  detail  on  May  16,  1949. 
er  that  the  Meml>€rs  of  Congress 
complete  Information  as  to  the 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
moratorium  bills,  I  shall  include 
letter  of  inquiry  of  April  29. 1949, 
Commission's  reply  of  May  16. 


rZOEKAL  tni.\DX  COMMISSION  CITXS  AMBICUITITS 
AND  UNCERTAINTIES  IF  MOR.\TORIVM  BILL  IS 
ENACT!  D   IN    THX   LAW 

The  Commission  states  In   its  letter 
under  *  general  views"  that — 

Cpmmission  believes  that  neither  of 

(S.  1008  and  H.  R.  2222)  is  neces- 

4e8irable.    Sellers  have  had  and  now 

right  to  quote  and  sell  at  delivered 

to   absorb    freight.      Neither   of 

pr^tices  is  illegal  per  se  under  any 

of  this  Commission  or  the  courts. 

other  practices  which  are  normally 

these  practices  may  l)ecome  illegal 

through  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 

used  as  Instruments  of  coercion  or 

.  or  If  used  to  discriminate  In  such 

that  the  effect  may  t>e  substantially 

competition   or   tend   to  create   a 

Legalization     of     sxich     effects 

t>^cauae  they  arise  through  particular 

practices  would  present  an  aaoraa- 

Unless  the  Congress  desires 

this  moratorium  to  so  change  the 

aw,  the  legislation  is  unnecessary, 

Commission  is  of  the  view  that  if 

ces  are  given  complete  immunity 

I  egard  to  what  their  effects  may  b« 

ar     instances,     such     legislailou 

extremely  undesirable. 


sltuition. 


Statin?  other  reason.^  for  Its  opposi- 
tion, the  Commission's  letter  brings  out 
the  fact  that— 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  since 
1914  and  the  Robuison-Paiman  Act  since 
1936  have  been  in  process  of  Judicial  con- 
struction and  application.  The  reason  gen- 
erally advanced  for  a  moratorium  is  to  re- 
lieve business  of  uncertainties  said  to  result 
from  various  court  declsioiis.  If  this  is  the 
purpose,  the  passage  of  either  of  the  bills 
referred  to  alx)ve  would  not  only  fall  to 
accomplish  that  purpose  but  through  the 
introduction  Into  the  law  of  new  phrases 
and  new  standards  which  are  in  themselves 
uncertain  and  ambiguous  would  deteat  the 
very  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Asserting,  in  effect,  that  a  period  of 
Inaction  would  be  created  which  would 
thwart  judicial  construction  and  jeopar- 
dize enforcement,  the  Commission  in  its 
letter  said: 

If.  as  ws  believe,  the  bills  are  si.bject  to 
interpretations  which  change  the  existing 
substantive  law,  these  changes  would  be  ap- 
plied to  only  two  out  of  a  great  number  of 
practices  involving  the  ;ame  principles  which 
would  remain  under  present  law  without 
modification. 

INFORCEMENT  OT  FEDERAL  TE.\DE.  CLATTON.  AND 
BOBTNSON-PATMAN  ACfS  SKXIOrSLY  HAM- 
PERED 

In  reading  the  letter  of  the  Commis- 
sion it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that,  under 
the  basing-point  syster  of  pricing,  two 
facts  stand  out  very  clearly.  They  are. 
first,  no  purchaser  under  the  basing- 
point  system  ever  pays  less  than  the 
freight  charges  from  the  controlling 
basing  point;  and,  second,  most  pur- 
chasers under  the  basing-point  system 
pay  more.  Although  suppliers  of  cement 
and  other  commodities  under  the  basing- 
point  system,  sold  in  several  basing-point 
territories,  it  was  the  applicable  basing 
point  and  the  division  of  territory  which 
controlled  destination  prices.  The  fact 
that  a  purchaser  could  buy  on  a  less 
freight  rate  from  a  nearby  mill  did  not 
opeiate  to  the  purchaser's  benefit,  par- 
ticularly if  the  mill  were  a  non-basing- 
point  mill.  The  Commission  also  said 
in  this  connection: 

The  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  seriously 
hamper  the  enforcement  of  both  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act. 
as  amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patmau  Act.  as 
to  all  delivered-prlce  and  freight -absorption 
practices. 

The  Commission  also  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  in  the  Cement  Institute  case 
the  Commission  charged  that  the  so- 
called  delivered  prices  were  not  in  fact 
true  prices.  In  its  findings  the  Commis- 
sion used  these  words: 

These  and  other  actions  of  respondents 
have  slguitled  their  intention  to  pass  title 
to  cement  sold  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time 
of  delivery  to  tlie  common  carrier  and  at  the 
mill  nets  applicable  to  purchasers  at  particu- 
lar destmatlcns. 

"Therefore,  as  the  Commission  pointed 
out: 

Tlie  members  of  that  industry  w?re  actu- 
ally selling  f.  o.  b.  mill,  allhough  they  Called 
their  prices  delivered  prices. 
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The  letters  In  full  follow : 

Apsn.  29.  1940. 
Hon.  LowxLL  B.  Mason. 

Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mason:  I  request  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  inform  me.  at  Its  earliest 
convenience,  of  the  Commission's  official  po- 
sition with  regard  to  the  moratorium  bills, 
8.  1008  and  H.  R.  2222. 

This  request  arises  for  several  reasons. 
First  and  foremost  Is  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission is  the  governmental  agency  most  af- 
fected by  moratorium  legislation.  Second, 
an  unidentified  spokesman  for  the  Commis- 
sion is  quoted  in  the  press  in  a  manner  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  Commission 
Is  doubtful  of  its  position  on  the  moratorium 
in  the  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  case.  Third,  the 
testimony  of  a  Commission  representative 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
Implies  the  Commission,  except  for  one  mem- 
ber, is  unfavorable  to  a  moratorium  but  this 
position  is  reduced  from  a  positive  to  a  nega- 
tive one  by  the  offer  of  qualifying  amend- 
ments. Thus,  the  Commission  assumes  a 
cloak  of  indefiniteness  and  its  opposition  to 
the  moratorium,  if  that  represents  the  Com- 
mission's views,  is  overshadowed  by  the  ap- 
parent acceptance  of  a  modified  bUl.  Fourth. 
the  Commission  is  requested  to  state  forth- 
rlghtly,  whether  or  not,  in  Its  opinion,  the 
moratorium  bills  may  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
by  which  the  basing-point  system,  individ- 
ually or  otherwise,  will  return  to  the  Ameri- 
can business  scene. 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions, your  opinion  is  sought  as  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  moratorium  on  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  administration  of  the  Clayton 
and  Roblnson-Patman  Acts.  The  terms 
"freight  absorption"  and  "delivered  price" 
have  been  loosely  applied  by  industry  and 
others  in  referring  to  the  proposed  morato- 
rium. These  terms,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
misapplied  in  many  instances,  by  design  or 
otherwise;  therefore,  it  is  requested  that  the 
Commission  in  its  reply  give  me  a  definitive 
answer  with  respect  to  the  use  of  these  terms 
In  the  light  of  the  Cement  and  Rigid  Steel 
Conduit  decisions. 

I  will  be  gratefxil  for  the  Commission's 
cooperation  in  affording  me  a  prompt  and 
complete  answer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman. 


Mat  16,   1949. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,   Select   Committee   on   Small 
Business.    House    of    Repre-sentatii-es, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkar  Concrxssman:  With  further  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  of  April  29.  1949,  and 
the  acknowledgment  thereof  under  date  of 
May  3,  1949,  the  Commission,  wit:    the  ex- 
ception of  Commissioner  Masou.  sets  out  in 
this  letter  its  views  respecting  H.  R.  2222  and 
6.  1006,  and  comments  upon  the  related  mat- 
ters mentioned  in  your  letter. 

H.     a.     2233 

Section  1  of  H.  R.  2222  contains  a  pro- 
posed policy  declaration  by  the  Congress 
which  would  not  lapse  at  the  end  of  the 
moratorium  period  specified  In  the  bill,  but 
would  be  of  permanent  effect.  This  be- 
comes important  because  of  the  statement 
that  "it  has  not  been  the  intent  of  Congress" 
to  deprive  individual  companies  of  the  right 
to  use  "delivered-price  systems"  or  the  right 
to  "absorb  freight,"  and  also  because  of  the 
proviso  limiting  these  activities  only  to  those 
not  carried  on  "through  any  combination 
or  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  as  amended."    The  reference  to   "deliv- 


ered-prlce s3rBtems"  and  the  right  to  "absorb 
freight"  will  be  discussed  in  the  comment 
upon  section  2  of  the  bill.  The  reference  to 
the  Sherman  Act  and  omission  of  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
Implies  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  may  not  be  applied  to  combinations  or 
conspiracies  with  respect  to  such  matters. 

The  language  of  section  2  of  the  bill  is  such 
that  if  enacted  it  would  import  into  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Clay- 
ton Act  more  ambiguities  and  uncertainties 
than  those  which  are  said  now  to  exist  and 
which  are  advanced  as  reasons  for  the  enact- 
ment ot  the  legislation  proposed.  The  sec- 
tion provides  that  neither  of  these  acts  shall 
be  construed  "as  depriving  individual  com- 
panies, in  the  absence  of  conspiracy  or  com- 
bination or  other  agreement  in  restraint  of 
trade,  of  the  right  to  independently  use  de- 
livered-prlce systems."  Basing-point  systems 
of  delivered  prices,  among  others,  become 
systems  only  through  common  use  by  more 
than  one  seller.  Because  '  f  a  number  of 
court  decisions  in  cases  instituted  by  the 
Commission  in  such  matters,  including  the 
Cement  Institute  case,  presumably  the  Con- 
gress Is  aware  of  the  natvire  and  character  of 
sucn  systems.  In  the  light  of  that  knowl- 
edge the  words  "individual"  and  "independ- 
ently" in  the  clause  mentioned  above  might 
be  so  construed  that  in  the  absence  of  di- 
rect evidence  of  agreement  to  use  a  basing- 
point  system  as  distinguished  from  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  the  Commission  could 
not  find  that  an  industry  using  a  basing- 
point  system  was  engaging  in  a  'conspiracy 
or  combination  or  other  agreement  in  re- 
straint of  trade." 

Whether  or  not  the  language  of  the  bill 
about  the  use  of  delivered-price  systems  is 
Intended  to  grant  immunity  not  only  to  the 
use  of  delivered  prices  but  also  to  discrimi- 
nations that  may  appear  between  delivered 
prices  is  not  clear.  Its  enactment  would 
make  that  question  a  doubtful  one  which 
could  only  t>e  settled  by  litigation.  Bas- 
ing-point systems  of  deliverer'  prices  com- 
monly include  charges  for  transportation  in 
excess  of  the  actual  cost  (phantom  freight) 
upon  some  sales,  as  well  as  charges  tor 
transportation  which  are  less  than  those 
actually  incurred  (freight  absorption)  upon 
other  sales.  If  the  effect  of  the  bill  should 
be  to  grant  immunity  to  differences  tietween 
delivered  prices,  then  those  differences 
which  occur  tmder  a  basing-point  system 
and  which  cannot  be  Justified  under  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  on  the  basis  of  cost 
differences  would,  nevertheless,  be  legal  no 
matter  how  injurious  they  might  be  to  com- 
petition or  how  discriminatory  they  might 
t>e  as  between  customers  of  the  same  seller, 
unless  the  system  could  be  shown  to  be 
used  through  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Under  such  a  construction, 
if  a  seller  made  sure  that  he  sold  only  at 
delivered  prices  and  if  he  did  not  do  so  by 
conspiracy  with  others,  any  discriminations 
»>etween  his  delivered  prices,  no  matter  how 
monopolistic  in  character  and  result,  and  no 
matter  bow  injurious  to  competition,  would 
nevertheless  be  legal. 

The  other  practice  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  proposed  moratorium  is  the  right  "to  ab- 
sorb freight  to  meet  competition  in  any  and 
all  markets."  It  is  indeed  dubious  how 
this  phrase  "to  meet  competition"  would  be 
interpreted.  Depending  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  phrase,  the  Commission  might 
or  might  not  be  able  to  proceed  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  against  a  de- 
liberate effort  by  a  large  company  to  de- 
stroy small  competitors  through  freight  ab- 
sorption. 

It  appears  that  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
franu  only  a  limited  right  to  Justify  price 


discriminations  made  to  meet  the  equally 
low  price  of  a  competitor  In  good  faith  The 
provision  of  this  bill  concerning  freight  ab- 
sorption substitutes  an  unlimited  rleht  to 
meet  competition,  provided  It  is  not  done  by 
conspiracy. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  iesves  in  doubt  what 
effect,  If  any.  It  may  have  upon  orders  to 
cease  and  desist  previously  Issued  in  numer- 
o'ls  cases.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  lis  en- 
actment would,  at  the  minimum,  resu  t  In 
numerous  proceedings  before  the  Commis- 
sion seeking  modification  of  orders,  and 
thereafter  litigation  In  the  courU  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

8.   1008 

As  introduced.  S.  1008  and  H  R.  2222  were 
identical  bills.  The  Commission  reported 
its  views  upon  S  10O8  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ju^clary  substantially  along 
the  lines  of  the  comment  made  above  con- 
cerning H.  R.  2222  After  expressing  its 
opposition  to  the  original  version  of  S  1008, 
the  Commission  suggested  certain  amend- 
ments for  use  if  the  committee  should, 
nevertheless,  adopt  the  general  principles  of 
the  proposed  moratorium.  These  amend- 
menu  were  suggested  in  an  effort  to  mini- 
mize, insofar  as  possible,  the  uncertainties 
which  the  Commission  believed  would  fljw 
from  the  enactment  of  the  bill  as  intrcduced, 
and  in  an  effort  to  avoid  substantive  changes 
in  the  law  which  might  result  and  which  the 
Congress  might  not  desire  to  make  even  ir  It 
adopted  the  moratorium  principle  Tl'.ese 
suggestions  were  not  intended  to  indicate 
that  the  Commission  would  approve  the  bill 
if  they  were  adopted,  or  to  detract  in  any 
way  from  the  Commission's  expressed  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
reported  an  amended  version  of  8.  1008  The 
substance  of  some  of  the  amendments  sug- 
gested by  the  Commission  appears  to  have 
been  taken  into  account  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  th3  committee,  and  In  some  re- 
spects this  bill  is  an  Improvement  over  H.  R. 
2222  However,  for  the  following  reasons  it 
still  is  not  a  proposal  which  the  Commission 
could  approve. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  neither 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  nor  the 
Clajton  Act  shaU  be  construed  to  deprive  in- 
dividual companies,  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment in  restraint  of  trade,  or  the  right  "to 
independently  quote  and  sell  at  delivered 
prices  or  to  absorb  freight  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  competition  in  good  faith  In 
any  and  all  markets."  The  committee  report 
explains  that  the  phrase  "quote  and  sell  at 
delivered  prices"  was  selected  In  order  to 
"eliminate  any  possible  contention  that  the 
Congress  Intends  to  legalize  •  •  •  the 
systematic  use  of  baslng-polnt  pricing." 
However,  this  Interpretation  of  the  Itoiguage 
still  leaves  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  effect  would  be  merely  to  continue 
the  right  which  any  seller  now  has  of  selling 
at  delivered  prices,  or  whether  the  effect 
would  also  be  to  legalize  differences  between 
delivered  prices  of  the  same  seller  which  fall 
short  of  full  use  of  a  baslng-polnt  system 
but  which  Injure  competition  or  have 
monopolistic  effects.  The  fact  that  the  law 
does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  delivered  prices 
as  such,  and  that  there  has  been  no  decision 
by  the  Commission  or  by  any  court  which 
affects  that  right,  would  tend  to  support  a 
construction  of  the  bill  that  extended  be- 
yond the  mere  use  of  delivered  prices  as 
such.  There  is  also  doubt  whether  the  words 
"for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  competition 
In  good  faith  In  any  and  all  market*"  qualify 
the  words  "quote  and  sell  at  delivered  price*" 
as  well  as  the  words  "absorb  freight."  If  the 
clause  concerning  purpose  is  Interpreted  to 
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modify  the  right  to  mU  at  dellvervd  prtces. 
t^e  effect  o(  the  Interpretation  Is  to  strength- 
en the  poMtbUlty  that  the  bUl  will  be  held  to 
protect  not  merely  the  uae  of  the  deltrered- 
price  method  of  computing  prices  but  »l«o 
differences  *btch  may  appear  between  de- 
livered price*. 

The  pruTision  concerning  the  right  to 
abaorb  freli:tt  for  the  purpose  of  eugaglng 
la  competition  in  good  faith  In  any  and  all 
markets  la  apparently  designed  to  shift  to 
the  &}verDmeut  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  absorption  was  not  tor  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  competition  In  good  faith.  If 
•o.  thi«  reverses  the  rules  as  to  burden  of 
proof  which  now  appears  in  the  good-faith 
provision  of  the  Robin.son-Patman  Act.  In- 
jurious or  monopolistic  effects  upon  compe- 
tition would  no  longer  constitute  the  stand- 
ard in  determining  the  legality  of  frelj;ht- 
abnorptlon  practices.  J"he  new  measure 
would  be  whether  they  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ennngiuu  in  competition  In  Rood 
faith  in  any  and  all  markets.  A  further 
chance  m  substantive  law  would  result  from 
the  f  ?c'  that  the  ambiguous  phrase  "engaging 
In  competition"  is  used  Instead  of  the  pro- 
vision cf  the  Robluson-Patman  Act  concern- 
ing a  -lower  price  •  •  •  made  In  good 
faith  r->  meet  the  equally  low  price  of  a 
compel ir»r."  In  view  of  such  changes  of 
substanrive  law.  the  revised  title  of  the  bill 
la  inaccurate  In  that  it  implies  that  the 
bin  merely  confirms  existing  law. 

OEITEItAI.  TIEWS 

The  Commission  believes  th;>t  neither  of 
these  bills  U  ntceaaary  or  desirable.  Sellers 
ha\e  had  and  now  have  the  rluht  to  quote 
and  sell  at  delivered  prices  and  to  absorb 
freight  Neither  of  these  practices  is  illegal 
per  se  ucder  any  decision  cf  this  Commission 
or  the  couru.  Like  many  other  practices 
which  are  normally  harmless,  these  practices 
may  become  Illegal  if  done  through  conspir- 
acy In  restraint  of  trade.  If  used  as  instru- 
ments of  coercion  or  oppression,  or  if  used  to 
discriminate  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
effect  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  Le- 
galization of  such  effects  merely  because 
they  arise  through  particular  types  of  prac- 
tices would  present  an  anomalous  situation. 
UnlMM  the  Congress  desires  through  this 
moratorium  to  so  change  the  existing  law. 
the  legislation  Is  unnecessary,  and  the  Com- 
mission is  of  the  view  that  if  such  practices 
are  given  complete  immunity  without  regard 
to  what  their  effects  may  be  in  particular 
Instances,  such  legislation  would  be  extreme- 
ly undesirable. 

There  are  further  substantial  considera- 
tions. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
since  1914  and  the  Robinson -Pa  tman  Act 
since  1036  have  been  in  process  of  Judicial 
construction  and  application.  The  reason 
generally  advanced  for  a  moratorium  Is  to 
relieve  business  of  uncertainties  said  to  re- 
sult frc-m  various  court  decisions.  If  this  is 
the  purpose,  the  pasf.age  of  either  of  the 
bills  referred  to  above  would  not  only  fall 
to  accomplish  that  purpose  but  through  the 
Introduction  into  the  law  uf  new  phrases  and 
new  standards  which  are  in  themselves  un- 
certain and  ambiguous  wuuld  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  the  legislation.  An  inter- 
regntun  would  be  created  during  which  no 
Judicial  construction  could  be  obtained  and 
In  which  enforcement  of  the  acts  supposed 
to  be  clarified  would  be  Jeopardized  lns<Jfar 
as  the  practices  covered  by  the  bills  are  con- 
cerned If.  as  we  believe,  the  bills  are  sub- 
ject to  Interpretations  which  change  the  ex- 
isting j«ubst«ntlve  law,  these  changes  would 
be  applied  to  only  two  out  of  a  great  number 
of  practices  Involving  the  same  principles 
which  would  remain  under  present  law  with- 
out modification. 


ufrmlnatlon  of  the  Conduit  case  has 
chnn{ed  our  opfxjsltlon  to  a  moratorium, 
ary  the  Commission  expressed  Its 
lion  of  the  second  count  of  the 
-ai>e  as  applicable  only  to  conspiracy 
I.  Our  interpretation  has  not 
and  we  do  net  think  that  the  issues 
>y      moratorlutn      pro|>osals      have 
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EfTtCT    UPON    BASINC-POINT    SYSTEM 

atked    for    a    spectflc    statement    of 

IS   to   whether   either   of    the   bills 

tlonjd  above  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle 

the    baslng-polnt    system.    Indl- 

or    otherwise,    will    return    to    the 

business     scene.     The     use     of 

p4lnt  systems  Is  continuing  In  a  num- 

Inportant  Industries.     Only  in  a  Um- 

and  under  particular  circumstances 

use  of  any  such  system   been   pro- 

,nd  this  only  as  to  specified  parties 

facts  have  been  determined  by  trial 

ues.     Both  of  the  bills  under  dis- 

iseciflcallv  authorize,  with  only  the 

s  contained  In  the  bills  themselves, 

prices  and  freight   absorption.     A 

baslng-point  system  with  a  base  at 

1  need  not  utilize  any  means  other 

vered  prices  and  freight  absorption 

ojleration.    In  this  way  all  sellers  in  a 

in  lustry   may  use  a  multiple-baslng- 

em   producing  Identical   prices   by 

■r  at  each  point  of  delivery  and  glv- 

lase  mill  in  each  area  the  right  to 

price  changes  there.    Under  H.  R. 

right  to  do  this  Is  confirmed  by  the 

to  use  dellvered-prlce  systems. 

ate  bill  1008.  as  revised,  though  the 

report    repudiates    an    Intent    to 

a    bdsing-point    system,    the    bills 

thorlzatlon  to  absorb  freight  In  any 

o^arkets  covers  the  mechanism  of  such 

point  system.    There  Is  a  long  line 

decisions  holding  that  common  em- 

of    formulas    for    computing    de- 

p^lces  which  result  in  prices  that  are 

as    among    sellers    to    customers 

located  is  in  Itself  persuasive  evl- 

a     conspiracy     to    employ     such 

These  cases  follow  a  fundamental 

of   Judicial   Interpretation   of   clr- 

lal  evidence.    It  is  clear  that  either 

Jills  would  run  counter  to  this  prln- 

mlght  be  Interpreted  to  foreclose 

Conimtsslon   from  using  circumstantial 

derived  from  the  nature  of  the  sys- 

under  either  bill,  those  employ- 


Thus 


system  probably  could  do  so  unless 

Comtnlsslon  were  able  to  prove  by  direct 

that  It  was  used  by  specific  agree- 

rhe    application    of    the   Roblnson- 

Lct  would  be  doubtful  because  of  the 

in  the  bills  with  regard  to  meeting 

competition  In  any  and  all  markets,  unless 

R.  2222  It  could  first  be  proved  that 

was  used  by  conspiracy,  or  under 

could  first  be  proved  that  use  of  the 

conspired  or  that  It  was  used  for 

Stic  purposes.     It  can  be  said  with 

that  the  passage  of  either  of  the 

greatly  hamper  the  Commission 

proce4dlng  against  a  baslng-polnt  system 

restrain  comjietltlon  and  might  make 

ngs    futile   in    the    absence    of 

e'^ldence  sufficient  to  show  that  the 

system  was  the  product  of  outright 
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GENERAL   EFFECTS 

letter    you    asked    the 


In  yofar  letter  you  asked  the  Commis- 
sion's Of.  Inlon  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
moratorium  upon  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
admlnlst  ration  of  the  Clajton  and  Roblnson- 
Patman  lets,  and  In  this  connection  referred 
to  the  1  Mise  use  by  Industry  of  the  terms 
"freight  absorption"  and  "delivered  price. 
We  hav  '  already  Indicated  some  of  the 
ixtMMler  Effects  of  the  moratorium  in  what  Is 


said  above,  particularly  concerning  possible 
resulting  changes  in  substantive  law.  new 
uncertainties  resulting  from  the  Insertion  of 
new  and  undefined  terms  and  standards  into 
existing  law.  and  the  Interregnum  In  enforce- 
ment which  Is  likely  to  result.  The  inevi- 
table effect  win  be  to  seriously  hamper  the 
enforcement  of  both  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  and  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended 
by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  as  to  all  de- 
llvered-prlce snd  freight-absorption  prac- 
tices 

During  the  existence  of  a  moratorium, 
there  could  be  little  utility,  and  therefore 
little  Justification,  for  seeking  to  abate  any 
specific  instance  of  such  a  practice,  no  mat- 
ter how  injurious  to  competition  or  how 
monopolistic  Its  effects  may  be,  unless  it  Is 
quite  clear  that  the  practice  Is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  moratorium.  It  would  be 
useless  to  seek  to  test  the  scope  of  the  mora- 
torium through  cases  designed  to  obtain  Ju- 
dicial Irterpretatlon,  for  the  moratorium 
would  expire  long  before  the  results  of  any 
such  test  could  be  obtained.  A  moratorium 
would  therefore  result  In  opportunity  to  use 
dellvered-pnce  and  freight-absorption  prac- 
tices In  ways  that  strain  the  language  en- 
acted to  the  utmost  limits  of  plausibility  In 
private   Interpretations. 

Some  of  the  words  and  terms  used  In  the 
moratorium  bills  have  no  Judicially  estab- 
lished de^nition,  and  some  are  used  with 
various  meanings  by  different  people.  For 
example,  the  members  of  the  cement  Indus- 
try referred  to  their  prices  for  cement  as  "de- 
livered prices."  In  the  Cement  Institute  case 
the  Commission  charged  that  the  rio-called 
delivered  prices  were  not  In  fact  the  true 
prices.  In  paragraph  24  (c)  of  Its  findings  as 
to  th3  facts  in  the  Cement  Institute  case  the 
Commission  found  upon  the  basis  of  various 
subsidiary  findings  that:  "These  and  other 
actions  of  respondents  have  signified  their 
Intention  to  pass  title  to  cement  sold  to  the 
pxirchaser  at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  com- 
mon carrier  and  at  the  mill  nets  applicable 
to  purchasers  at  particular  destinations."  In 
other  words,  the  members  of  that  Industry 
were  actually  selling  f.  o.  b.  mill,  although 
they  called  their  prices  delivered  prices.  For 
purposeo  o  administration  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  the  Commission  has  construed 
"price"  as  being  whatever  the  circumstances 
of  the  transaction  make  It,  and  the  label  at- 
tached to  it  is  not  controlling.  "Freight  ab- 
sorption" Is  frequently  thought  of  as  a  re- 
duction of  the  amount  which  a  seller  would 
ordinarily  receive  by  all  or  a  part  of  the 
transportation  charge  Incurred  In  making  the 
sale.  Under  many  baslng-polnt  systems 
there  are  producers  who  have  no  mill  price, 
and  who  charge  delivered  prices  that  Include 
Imaginary  transportation  charges  from  other 
mills,  now  generally  known  as  "phantom 
freight."  If  these  nonbase  mills  establish 
mill  prices  as  high  as  the  former  delivered 
prices  at  their  mills,  they  can  keep  the  same 
delivered  prices  but  eliminate  the  imaginary 
freight  charge.  If  they  set  mill  prices  still 
higher,  what  was  formerly  phantom  freight 
would  then  be  absorbed  freight,  though  the 
delivered  price  has  not  changed.  By  setting 
a  mill  price  high  enough  every  sale  involving 
any  transportation  cost  can  be  made  to  ab^ 
sorb  freight.  A  price  discrimination  has  the 
same  effect,  whether  it  is  described  as  an  ad- 
ditional charge  to  those  who  pay  higher 
prices  or  as  a  reduced  charge  to  those  who 
pay  lower  prices. 

The  Commission  believes  that  much  of  the 
Interest  In  a  moratorium  has  resulted  from 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  what  the  law 
actually  Is.  Many  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  the  Issue  to  be  whether  or  not 
f.  o.  b.  mill  pricing  Is  now  required  by  law. 
with  a  ooncotnltant  ban  upon  all  sellUig  at 
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delivered  prices  and  all  freight  absorption. 
There  is  absolutely  no  warrant  in  any  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  or  the  courts  for  a 
belief  that  such  an  Issue  Is  involved.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  as  amended  by  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act,  are  part  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  In  furtherance  of  the  national  pol- 
icy of  maintaining  a  free  competitive  enter- 
prise system  In  this  country.  The  Commis- 
sion has  publicly  stated  that  it  does  not 
advocate  the  Imposition  of  a  requirement 
that  business  enterprises  price  their  goods 
f .  o.  b  mill  or  that  they  use  any  otner  form 
of  geographic  pricing  practice.  In  the  Com- 
mission's opinion,  one  of  the  principal  vir- 
tues of  the  antitrust  laws  is  the  fact  that 
they  maintain  freedom  of  choice  and  variety 
of  Ijehavlor  among  businessmen,  forbidding 
only  the  specific  practices  and  conditions 
which  have  been  condemned  by  law  as  de- 
structive of  competition. 

Inasmuch  as  H.  R.  2222  and  S.  1008  have 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  respectively,  and 
the  enactment  of  S.  1008  was  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  Senate,  copies  of  this  cor- 
respondence are  being  forwarded  to  the 
chairman  of  each  of  these  committees. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  affords  you  the  In- 
formation requested. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Lowell  B.  Mason, 

Acting  C/ioirman. 

N.  B.— Pursuant  to  regulations,  this  re- 
port was  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  May  16,  and  on  May  17,  1949,  the 
Commission  was  advised  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  the 
report  to  the  committee. 

LowD-L  B.  Mason, 

Acting  Chairman. 


Resolutions  of  Kansas  Conference  of 
Con^esational  Christian  Churches 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  include  a  set  of  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Confer- 
ence of  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  held  in  Manhattan.  Kans., 
May  3,  1949: 

We  delegates  to  the  ninety-fourth  annual 
conference  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  of  Kaiisas  held  in  Manhattan. 
Kans..  on  May  3,  4,  and  5  do  recognize  our 
responsibility  to  our  fellow  men  by  endors- 
ing as  individuals  the  following  resolutions. 
We  urge  our  member  churches  to  study 
them  and  take  appropriate  action: 

1.  We  urge  upon  our  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators that  In  all  legislation  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity  as  enunciated  by 
Jesus  Christ  be  the  basis  for  action. 

2.  We  affirm  the  behef  that  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  is  not  Inevi- 
table. We  affirm  the  faith  expressed  in  sec- 
tion rv  of  the  report  of  the  Amsterdam  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Council  of  Chtirchee: 
"War.  being  a  consequence  of  the  disregard 
of  God.  Is  not  Inevitable  if  man  wUl  turn 


to  Him  In  repentance  and  obey  His  law. 
There  is  then  no  Irresistible  tide  carrying 
man  to  destruction.  Nothing  Is  impossible 
with  God." 

8.  We  recognize  the  responsibility  of  otir 
churches  to  build  better  race  relations,  and 
heartily  endorse  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  bipartisan  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  present  law  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  displaced  persons 
Is  inadequate.  We  agree  with  the  AFL  and 
the  CIO  In  requesting  a  higher  numerical  ad- 
mission and  a  removal  of  restrictions  as  to 
nationality  and  religion.  We  also  believe 
that  the  definition  of  a  DP  should  be  broad- 
ened and  that  the  requirements  for  Jobs  and 
housing  should  be  liberalized.  Immigration 
should  not  be  restricted  on  the  basis  of  oc- 
cupation as  the  occupants  of  DP  camps  rep- 
resent a  cross  section  of  population  in  re- 
spect to  occupation  and  abilities.  For  these 
reasons  we  favor  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1344 
and  8.  311  and  the  Judd  bill,  which  would 
remove  race  as  a  limiting  t&ctor  in  our  im- 
migration laws. 


Radio  Broadcast  on  Pending  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTA'nVBS 

Tuesday,  May  31,  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  transcript 
of  a  radio  broadcast  I  made  last  Thurs- 
day, May  26,  over  Station  WIND  in  Chi- 
cago, m. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
received  literally  thousands  of  telegrams, 
letters,  and  postal  cards  from  my  con- 
stituents expressing  their  views  on  the 
various  measures  pending  in  Congress. 
I  am  always  glad  to  have  their  views. 
And  I  want  the  fine  people  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  to  know  how  I  stand 
on  the  issues. 

I  would  like  to  write  an  individual  re- 
sponse to  each  one  of  these  communica- 
tions. Unfortunately,  because  of  the  un- 
usually large  volume  of  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived, it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
me  to  make  an  individual  personal  reply. 

By  putting  this  particular  radio  broad- 
cast in  the  Record  I  think  I  will  be  an- 
swering some  of  the  major  questions 
raised  by  my  constituents,  because  the 
questions  raised  in  the  broadcast  inter- 
view are,  in  general,  the  type  of  ques- 
tions asked  by  my  people  in  their  letters 
to  me. 

ANNOtTNCta.  Tonight  we  have  with  us 
Congressman  Ralph  E.  Chusch,  of  Fvanston, 
HI.,  a  member  of  the  Important  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  We  would  like  to  get  his 
views  on  some  of  the  major  issues  In  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CHtniCH.  you  are  one  of  the  leading  ad- 
vocates of  economy.  What  do  you  think  are 
the  prospects  of  reducing  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment? 

I  recall  you  gave  a  speech  in  Congress  last 
week  that  caused  considerable  disciission 
when  you  called  attention  to  the  wa«te  and 
exuavagance  in  the  work  of  repalnng  the 


Capitol  roof.  I  think  you  called  attention 
to  the  elaborate  buildings  and  fancy  plywood 
fence  the  contractor  erected  under  a  cost- 
plus-ftxed-fee  contract. 

Mr.  Cmvmcn.  That  Is  correct.  It  Just  hap- 
pens  to  be  one  of  many  examples  of  the  reck- 
less manner  in  which  the  administration 
spends  money.  As  I  sa'd  In  that  speech,  the 
Truman  administration  may  call  all  this  ex- 
travagant spet.dlng  a  fair  deal,  but  it  is  a 
raw  deal  for  the  American  taxpayer  He  Is 
the  forgotten  man. 

As  to  the  immediate  prospects  of  cutting 
the  cost  of  government,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  do  not  appear  very  bright.  There  are 
some  hopeful  signs,  however,  and  we  Just 
have  to  keep  sltigging  away  for  economy,  even 
thctigh  we  are  continually  outvoted. 

ANMOxTNCEa.  What  do  you  mean.  Mr. 
Chttbch,  that  the  Immediate  prospects  for 
economy  are  not  bright  but  there  are  hope- 
ful signs? 

Mr.  CaracH.  Except  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Hotise  has  passed  all  the 
regular  supply  bills.  When  these  measures 
were  before  the  House  we  made  every  con- 
ceivable effort,  in  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
to  cut  the  amounts.  But  the  spenders  had 
the  votes,  and  these  bills  carried  M.250,- 
000.000  more  than  appropriated  by  the  same 
bills  last  year. 

For  a  time  It  appeared  that  the  Republican 
economy  drive  In  the  Senate  would  result  in 
at  least  a  5-percent  cut  But  there,  again, 
the  administration  spenders  have  the  votes. 
The  economy  drive  has  bogged  down,  and 
the  Senate  la  sending  the  bills  back  to  the 
House  with  even  larger  appropriations 

ANNoUNCim.  With  the  House  providing 
more  money  than  was  provided  last  year  for 
the  departments  and  with  the  Senate  In- 
creasing the  amount,  how  can  there  be  hope- 
ful signs,  as  you  say,  for  any  economy? 

Mr.  Chttbch.  Well.  I  Just  do  not  want  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  achieving  any  savings, 
however  discouraging  the  situation  may  ap- 
pear. While  the  results  to  date  may  not 
show  It.  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  In 
Congress  to  reduce  Government  expendi- 
tures. The  fiscal  experts  have  officially  indi- 
cated that  unless  there  is  a  reduction  in  the 
budget  proposals  we  are  faced  with  a  deficit 
of  •3,000,000.000. 

To  have  an  unbalanced  budget  In  a  year  ' 
of  prosperity  or  to  raise  taxes  to  meet  the 
deficit  la  to  Invite  economic  disaster.  The 
only  safe,  sound  thing  to  do  Is  to  cut  Or^v- 
emment  spending.  And  I  think  there  is  an 
Increasing  realization  on  the  part  of  Indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress.  If  not  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  that  Govern- 
ment spending  must  be  cut. 

We  just  have  to  keep  slugging  away  for 
economy.  If  we  can't  reduce  the  Individual 
appropriation  bills,  maybe  we  will  be  atle  to 
eel  enough  support  to  put  through  a  bUl 
near  the  end  of  the  session  to  require  the 
President  to  reduce  all  expenditures. 

ANNOcNcxa.  The  President  may.  however, 
veto  such  a  measure  As  you  know,  he  has 
insisted  that  his  budget  is  a  minimum  and 
has  asked  for  an  increase  in  taxes. 

Mr.  CHcracH.  If  the  President  should  veto 
a  bill  requiring  an  over -all  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  government.  I  doubt  that  we  could 
muster  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  over- 
ride. Considering  the  e  jnomlc  outlook, 
with  a  lowering  of  prices,  decline  in  the  na- 
tional income  and  decline  In  revenue,  to  veto 
such  a  measure  would  be  a  rash,  utterly 
reckless    act. 

ANNOtnccsa.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
savings  that  could  be  realized  if  the  Hoover 
ConunlaslOKi's  recommendations  for  reorgan- 
isation of  the  Government  are  carried  out? 

Mr.  CHTjacH.  I  am  glad  you  l)rcxight  that 
up.       A     reorganlzatlcm     of     tJtM     executive 
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branch  of  the  Government  Is  something  I 
have  been  urging  and  urglDg  lor  many  years. 
It  was  not  untU  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congroas  establlnhed  the  Hoover  CommUslon 
that  any  complete  study  was  made  of  the 
innumerable  ramifications  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  Its  duplications  and  over- 
lappings. 

It  Is  estimated  that  If  the  Commission's 
recommendations  are  carried  out  a  saving  of 
between  12.000.000.000  and  $3,000,000,000  wll! 
be  realized.  Now  that  we  have  the  Commls- 
aUm's  findings  and  recommendations  as  a 
basis  for  reorganization,  it  is  our  Job  to  see 
that  they  are  substantially  carried  out. 

This  is  an  undertaking  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  delayed  and  delayed  much 
too  long 
ANNOCNCxa.  Explain  that.  Mr  CHcacH. 
Mr.  CHuacH.  The  Hoover  Commission 
raoommended  at  the  opening  of  this  Congress 
that  leglsiation  be  enacted  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  submit  reorganization 
plans  to  Congress  to  go  Into  effect  60  days 
after  submission  unless  the  Congress  set  a 
plan  or  plans  aside  by  affirmative  action 
Such  a  bill  passed  the  House  In  February,  but 
the  Senate  took  no  action  on  It  until  last 
week.  It  probably  would  still  be  pending 
there  were  it  not  for  the  active  work  of  vari- 
ous citizen's  committees  in  the  country  urg- 
ing adoption  ol  the  Hoover  Commission  b 
rec  ommendations. 

Because  of  this  wholly  unnecessary  delay 
In  getting  this  basic  reorganization  legisla- 
tion through  Conprt-ss,  it  Is  likely  that  none 
of  this  much-needed  reorganization  can  be 
jmpllshed  this  year.  There  is  no  ex- 
for  the  administration's  delay,  because 
the  measure  had  bipartisan  support 

Announcer.  But  why  do  you  think  the  de- 
lay may  prevent  any  reorganization  and 
resulting  savings  this  year? 

Ifa.  CHtjacH  Because  under  the  terms  cl 
the  bill  the  Congress  is  to  be  given  60  days 
to  study  and  act  on  each  reorganization  plan. 
This  is  almost  June,  lacking  a  iev  days,  and 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  the  Congress 
is  supposed  to  adjourn  by  Avgust  1.  Time 
Is  of  the  essence.  In  any  case.  I  Intend  to 
keep  urging  and  urging  to  try  to  get  some- 
thing done  along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover 
Commission's  proposals. 

Announcks.  Lei  me  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions about  some  other  measures  that  are 
pending  In  Congress  What  arc  your  views 
on  the  administration's  proposal  for  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance?  I  understand  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  started  to  hold  hearings  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Chcbch.  Compulsory  health  Insurance 
is  Just  another  name  for  scclallzed  medi- 
cine. It  Is  a  bureaucratic  scheme  for  polit- 
ical medicine.  I  am  definitely  opposed  to 
It.  I  shnll  vote  against  it.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  defeat  it. 

The  sponsors  of  this  scheme  have  been 
trj'ing  to  delude  the  people  into  believing 
that  It  would  give  free  or  low-cost  medical 
coverage  to  all.  The  fact  Is  that  the  cost 
would  be  tremendous.  New  Zealand  has  had 
socialized  medicine  for  10  years,  and  it  takes 
40  percent  of  all  the  revenue  collected  by 
that  Government  The  tremendous  cost  of 
this  scheme  would  be  hidden  in  Income  taxes 
and  pay-roll  taxes.  The  jjeople  would  ac- 
tually pay  more,  not  less,  for  medical  care, 
and  It  would  be  Inferior  care  at  that. 

But  entirely  aside  from  the  tremendous 
coat,  with  a  hcrde  of  bureaucrats  to  be  sup- 
ported it  would  destroy  American  freedom, 
not  only  as  it  relates  to  medicine  but  as  i'. 
relates  to  uur  whole  life. 

To  be  sure.  American  medicine  Is  not  per- 
fect. No  human  activity  ta  ever  perfect.  But 
whatever  lU  faulu.  in  the  field  of  medicine 
America  is  supreme  We  have  the  best 
health  record  of  any  large  nation  in  the 
\A,v..'UI  In  our  generation  20  years  of  lilc 
have  been  added  to  the  average  expectancy 
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at  birth.     And  cur  great  rec- 
made  because  our  medical  men 
ree  from  police  state  control. 

medicine  is  the  keystone  to  the 
socialist  state."     Those  are  the 
himself. 

There  is  another  ^dminlstra- 

I    want    to    ask    about.      Mr 

aro  your  views  on  the  housing 

has  Just    been    reported    by   the 

on  Banking  and  Currency? 

That   bill  is  another  part  of 
Koclall.'^tlc  program      It  would 
$20,000,000,000  over  the  next  40 
i  been  represented  to  the  Ameri- 
a  solution  of  the  housuig  short- 
I  predict  that  this  measure,  if 
11   actually   aggravate   the   prob- 
end  it  will  mean  the  national- 
private    prop>erty    and    property 


there  is  a   nousing  shortage. 

to  a  number  of  factors.     During 

because  of  the  shortage  of 

of  materials,  there  was  very 

At  the  same  time  there  was 

in   the    number   of    families,    a 

the   population    from    I  arms   to 

increased     earnings.     In     other 

lemand  for  houses  increased  rap- 

the  construction  was  abnormally 

Re{  ublican    Eightieth    Congress    re- 
restrictions  and  controls  on  pri- 
No  sooner  were  these  con- 
than  the  construction  Industry 
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948,    when    the   Truman   admin- 
the  power  to  control   housing 
only    435.800    new    permanent 
I  nits    were    completed.     In    1947. 
remov.?d.  the  number  con- 
doubled.     And  last  year  al- 
000  units  were  built.     That  Is  a 
than  ever  constructed  in  the 
of  the  United  States, 
words,  private  enterprise  is  lick- 
problem.     That  is  the  Amer- 
that.  in  truth.  Is  the  only  way 
)roblem  can   be  solved.     Our  Job 
ge    private    enterprise,    not    to 
with  socialistic  schemes  and  bu- 
con  trols. 

I    assume    you    opposed    the 
ing  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  In 
Congress  but  was  not  acted  on 
tse. 

H.  Yes:   I  did.     I  appeared  be- 

Committee  In  opposition  to 

me  point  out  that  If  the  Eightl- 

hnd  not  turned  down  that  bill 

have  been  an  even  greater  hous- 

than  there  is  today.     It  was  this 

Eightieth  Congress  that  helped 

he    largest    building    boom    this 

ever  witnessed. 

You  definitely  feel  then  that 

y  Is,  under  the  Truman  program. 

to  state  socialism  and  that  there 

danger   of   a   totalitarian   state 

existence. 

'-H.  Yes;  1  do.    Each  one  of  these 

s  has  a  certain  popular  ap- 

Members  of  Congress  think  It  Is 

dangerous  to  vote  against  them. 

Exit  I  Intend  to  do  whatever  I 

our  people  see  the  underlying 
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state  Is  not  something  th.it  Is 
overnight.    That  is  the  way  the 
would  prefer  to  have  It  done, 
pportlng  these  various  schemes 
the  functions  and  controls  of  t"  ' 
ernment,  because  they  know  that 
process  of  evolution  we  are  reach- 
objective. 
(  xperienclng  "creeping  socialism." 
&  cancerous  growth  that  finally, 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it, 
normal  functions. 


On  the  one  hand  we  talk  about  reducing 
the  size  of  this  great  sprawling  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  reducing  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment so  that  our  people  can  have  relief  from 
taj:es.  a  d  on  the  other  hand,  theie  are  these 
varlotis  proposals  that  necessarily  mean  a 
still  larger  bureaucracy,  still  higher  govern- 
ment budgets,  and  still  higher  taxes 

If  th'-  process  continues,  aid  for  this  and 
aid  for  that,  this  new  Federal  control  and 
that  new  Federal  control,  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  medicine  and  Insurance,  and  then 
perhaps  the  nationalization  of  education 
and  the  gradual  nationalization  of  banks  and 
industry,  we  will  lose  mans  greatest  heri- 
tage— ireedcm.  Tomorrow  will  be  too  late. 
It  Is  today  we  must  act  as  a  free,  self-respect- 
ing, liberty-loving  people,  to  step  this  trend 
toward  socialism. 


Can  Britain  Compete? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Sptaker.  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  a  speech  made  by  the  honor- 
able(  William  Benton,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  before  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  on 
May  .26,  1949. 

Bill  Benton  is  well  and  favorably 
kno^n  to  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
becau.se  of  his  great  leadership  and  un- 
selfish devotion  in  getting  the  informa- 
tion and  cultural  program  of  the  State 
Department  under  way.  We  should  re- 
member that  Mr.  Benton  is  an  outstand- 
ing businessman  and  economist  in  his 
own  right  and.  because  of  the  soundness 
of  the  views  expressed  and  the  thought 
and  study  behind  them,  his  speech  to  the 
American  Chamber  in  London  should 
merit  our  close  consideration  and  ap- 
praisal. 

Mr.  Benton,  publisher  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica.  urged  the  creation  of 
an  Anglo-American  Council  on  Mer- 
chandising. 

Such  a  council.  Mr.  Benton  said,  would 
be  a  logical  parallel  to  the  present  Anglo- 
American  Joint  Council  on  Productivity, 
and  would  help  to  solve  Britain's  major 
economic  problem — how  to  earn  dollars 
by  stimulating  British  sales  to  the  United 
States. 

In  his  address  to  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  the  subject.  Can 
Britain  Compete?  Mr.  Benton  declared 
that  Britain's  selling  problem  is  becom- 
ing more  acute  than  its  production  prob- 
lem. Benton  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Washington  from  1945  to 
1947.  He  is  a  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  economic  development. 

Americans  will  have  a  total  of  $414,- 
OOO.OCO.OOO  to  support  their  ID  19  buying. 
Mr.  Benton  stated:  $214,000,000,000  in 
personal  incomes,  if  present  rates  are 
maintained,  and  $200,000,000,000  in  a 
backlop  of  savings.  Yet  in  its  planning 
to  build  up  exports,  the  Organization  for 
European    Econcmic    Cooperation    has 
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projected  a  gain  of  only  $1,000,000,000  In 
western's  Europe's  sales  to  the  United 
States  for  the  period  1947-52. 

This  is  a  gross  underestimation  of  the 
potential  of  the  United  States  market — 

Mr.  Benton  declared. 

Western  Europe's  share  of  United  States 
Imports  has  dropped  from  23  percent  prewar 
to  at  >ut  14  percent  today.  Far  from  strain- 
ing our  ability  to  Import.  Europe  is  getting  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  share  of  our 
dollars  It  used  to  take. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  good  moment  for  a  vlg- 
oroiu  invasion  of  the  American  market.  Not 
only  is  our  income  at  an  all-time  peak,  but 
dturing  the  last  8  years  of  easy  business  many 
of  our  manufacturers  have  grown  fat  and 
soft.  Many  are  vulnerable  to  aggressive  com- 
petition.     Many  have  forgotten  how  to  sell. 

Britain  may  never  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  United  States  in  some  mass-pro- 
duced manufacturers,  Benton  said,  but 
she  can  analyze  the  American  market 
and  can  learn  to  compete  in  selling. 

She  can  outdo  the  United  States  if  she  will 
apply  herself  to  It. 

The  British  manufacturer  cannot  only 
master  American  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion techniques,  but  In  my  opinion,  by 
brains  and  aggressiveness,  can  Improve  upon 
them.  He  can  !  am  to  tailor  his  products 
for  the  American  market,  and  design  and 
package  them  so  that  they  wiU  win  dollars 
by  the  thousands  of  millions. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Impor- 
tant group.-  in  the  United  States  would 
welcotne  the  creation  of  a  joint  council 
on  merchandising.  Mr.  Benton  stated. 

We  In  America  can  teach  the  British  some 
things— but  we  will  discover  we  can  learn  a 
good  many,  too — and  both  countries  will 
profit  from  a  mutual  exploration  of  problems 
of  selling  and  promotion. 

This  would  not  be  an  entirely  imselfish 
gesture  by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Benton 
argued. 

Tlie  resolution  of  the  present  International 
political  crisis  may  depend  first  and  foremost 
on  whether  the  Atlantic  commtmlty,  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world,  can  achieve  stabUity 
on  a  high  and  rising  level.  •  •  •  We 
have  learned  that  our  own  welfare  depends 
upon  an  expanding  and  healthy  world  econ- 
omy. But  there  are  other  reasons  as  well, 
reasons  that  appeal  to  the  economic  states- 
man. One  of  them  Is  that  the  competition 
wUl  be  good  for  us. 

Benton  proposed  that  American  busi- 
nessman say  to  their  British  friends: 
"We  will  help  you  to  your  feet.  Then 
as  businessmen  we  will  fight  it  out.  in 
every  market,  including  our  own.  for  our 
Individual  benefit,  for  our  two  countries' 
benefit  and  for  the  world's  benefit." 

Britain  appears  to  be  moving  in  two 
directions  at  once.  Mr.  Benton  said:  To- 
ward nationalization  on  the  one  hand, 
and  toward  competition,  as  represented 
by  the  Monopolies  Act,  on  the  other. 

My  hope  Is  that,  as  a  byproduct  of  In- 
creased emphasis  on  world  salesmanship, 
some  of  that  competitive  spirit  will  flow  back 
Into  the  Internal  economy,  not  only  of 
Britain  but  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  even 
Including  the  United  States.  Selling  is  by 
Its  nature  less  easy  to  regulate,  control,  or 
nationalize  than  production. 

Some  Americans  are  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  European  industry  made  ef- 
ficient by  American  know-how,  and  re- 


equipped  with  American  capital  goods. 
Mr.  Benton  conceded. 

Yet,  need  they  be  alarmed?  I  bad  the 
privilege  this  month  of  Inspecting  some  new 
charts  prepared  by  WiUard  Thorp,  our  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. They  show  that  one -fifth  of  the 
world's  population  live  in  areas  of  the  world 
that  are  relatively  developed;  another  one- 
flfth  live  In  so-caUed  transitional  areas; 
whUft  three-fifths  live  In  the  industrially  un- 
developed areas.  The  United  States  between 
193&-40  exported  to  the  industriaUy  devel- 
oped one-ftfth  at  the  rate  of  »5.80  a  year  per 
capita,  and  to  the  undeveloped  three-fifths 
at  the  rate  of  only  70  cents  a  year  per  capita. 

Mr.  Benton's  speech  to  the  American 

Chamber     of     Commerce     in     London 

follows : 

CAN  BarrAiN  coicpctet 

It  was  0  years  ago  that  I  first  met  so  many 
of  you  here  today.  And  It  Is  to  my  Amer- 
ican friends  here  that  I  shall  largely  address 
my  comments. 

It  was  in  the  wartime  August  of  1943  that 
I  came  to  England  as  vice  chairman  of  otu: 
war-bom  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. I  came  at  the  invitation  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax to  discuss  postwar  trade  relations  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  big  issues  then  seemed  to  be  the  clas- 
sic Issues  of  free  trade — tariffs  and  Import 
quotas,  cartels,  monetary  stabUizatlon,  ship- 
ping subsidies  and  export  subsidies,  and  the 
chosen  instrument  theory  in  aviation.  No 
one  then  foresaw  the  depth  and  extent  of 
the  world  political  «.risls  that  would  carry 
over  from  the  war.  No  one  guessed  the  acuta 
economic  anemia  In  western  Europe  that  was 
to  call   for  massive   transfusions  of   dollars. 

My  observations  on  that  visit  are  on  the 
record.  I  embalmed  them  In  an  article  in 
Life  magazine  which  the  Life  editors  titled 
"Business  in  Britain."  Its  subtitle  was  "Brit- 
ain's Industrial  Leaders.  Driving  on  the  Left 
Side  of  the  Economic  Road.  Worry  About 
Postwar  CoUisions  with  the  United  States." 
In  this  article  I  predicted  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing role  for  the  Government  in  the  British 
economy.  One  British  editor  reprinted  the 
article  under  the  heading.  "The  amazing  im- 
pressions of  Mr.  Benton."  What  amazed  him 
was  that  I  thought  Britain  was  driving  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road. 

The  forecasts  I  made  in  1943  about  the 
nature  of  postwar  trade  problems  between 
the  United  States  and  Britain  are  Etill.  I 
hope  and  believe,  valid  for  the  long  term. 
For  the  shorter  term  the  resolution  of  the 
present  international  political  crisis  may  de- 
pend first  and  foremost  on  whether  the  At- 
lantic community,  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  can  achieve  econcMnlc  stabUity  on  a 
high  and  rising  level.  The  crisis  cannot 
otherwise  be  resolved  so  long  as  the  men  of 
the  Kremlin  feel  they  can  look  forward  con- 
fidently to  a  catastrophic  depression  in  Amer- 
ica, and  to  chaos  in  the  free  world. 

Yes.  economic  stabUity  seems  now  to  be 
a  better  form  of  defense  than  a  still  bigger 
Navy  or  an  enlarged  Air  Force  or  a  more 
powerful  atom  bomb. 

Although  a  key  to  the  political  crisis  is 
economic  health,  we  must  also  develop  the 
Ideological  skill  to  Interpret  that  health  to 
the  skeptics.  If  the  "hordes"  Mr.  Churchill 
fears  are  to  be  kept  out  of  western  Europe, 
it  will  be  by  forces  other  than  men  bearing 
arms. 

Ovir  ideological  skill  with  the  skeptics  Is 
pitifully  weak.  During  my  serrice  in  the 
State  Department  I  have  often  spoken  on 
this  subject.  That  Is  another  speech,  for 
another  audience. 

Today  I  shall  explore  with  you  the  present 
state  of  our  economic  health.  Nearly  every 
business  leader  I  know  in  the  United  Spates, 
and  nearly  all  •conomlsti  believe  the  econ- 


omy of  the  United  States  is  in  good  health. 
They  wovild  be  glad  to  write  an  insurane* 
policy  on  its  life.  Most  of  them  are  encotir- 
aged  by  the  progreas  toward  recovery  in  west- 
ern Europe.  A  nominal  decline  in  total  busl- 
neee  activity  for  1949  is  expected  in  the 
United  States.  This  should  be  a  healthy 
thing.  It  is  or  should  be  a  nwvement  toward 
a  high-level  norm.  Many  Indexes  tell  us  that 
this  year  wUl  not  be  as  good  as  1948  but  It 
will  be  good. 

Perscmal  incomes  for  March  of  this  year — 
the  latest  figures  avaUable — were  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  9214.000.000.000.  This  is  a  little 
below  the  all-time  peak  of  last  December  but 
above  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  Liquid  a.<«eta 
of  Individuals — the  backlog  of  savings — have 
reached  a  record  high  of  •200.000.000.000. 
ThU  Is  a  total  of  MU.OOO.OOO.OOO  available  In 
1949  to  back  up  expenditures  by  American 
consimiers 

I  cite  these  figures  because  of  their  t>earlng 
on  the  present  outlook  for  the  British  econ- 
omy. When  I  was  In  England  last  May.  and 
again  In  August,  the  big  problem  was  pro- 
duction. Today  we  see  the  emerging  shape 
of  a  newer  problem — the  inevitable  second 
(jhase.  That  is  the  problem  of  merchandis- 
ing. 

Last  year  I  repeatedly  heard  the  criticisms 
of  British  production  that  Etiglishmen  have 
now  heard  so  often  that  they  may  t>e  an- 
gered if  not  bored  by  them: 

That  British  production  suffers  tram  obso- 
lete plant  and  equipment. 

That  the  productivity  of  labor  In  Britain 
is  low  and  lags  far  behind  the  rate  of  the 
United  States. 

That  scientific  management  in  Britain 
does  not  keep  pace. 

These  common  criticisms  are  not  Justified 
to  the  degree  that  they  may  have  been  a  few 
years  ago.  However,  as  some  of  the  key  pro- 
duction problems  seem  on  the  road  to  solu- 
tion, they  are  rapidly  being  superseded  by 
others.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
seems  most  alert  to  this.  He  said  on  May 
10:  "Our  problem  Is  not  one  of  production, 
but  of  selling." 

There  are  many  who  feel  Britain  can  never 
compete  with  the  United  States  in  mass  pro- 
duction in  numy  lines  of  manufacture.  She 
can  become  far  more  efficient  in  production, 
and  indeed  she  must,  but  even  with  plants 
equally  modern,  many  factors  of  coat  may 
be  unfavorable  to  Britain. 

Yet  Britain  can  compete  In  aeUlng.  Fur- 
ther, she  can  outdo  the  United  States  if  she 
will  apply  herself  to  it  Selling  depends  on 
brains  and  aggressiveness.  The  British  have 
plenty  of  the  one  and  are  cultivating  the 
other.  Brains  and  aggressiveness,  in  a  few 
decades,  built  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  I 
have  business  Interests.  Brains  and  aggres- 
siveness can  win  for  Britain  a  great  uuX 
profitable  slice  of  the  rich  American  market. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  aggressiveness  en- 
tails hard  work  and  plenty  of  It.  At  the 
Palladium  the  other  night  I  heard  Ted  Ray — 
I  did  not  say  Danny  Kaye — win  the  crowd 
when  he  referred  to  "your  hU8l>and  coming 
home  from  what  he  laughingly  calls  bis 
work."  Yes.  it  was  hard  work  which  created 
Chicago's  industrial  empire  out  of  the  dreary 
prairies.  Chicago  looks  east  toward  New 
York  and  New  England  and  thinks  that  the 
lawyers  and  the  financial  men  of  the  East  do 
not  know  bow  to  work  as  do  the  engineer* 
and  the  salesmen  who  have  buUt  and  who 
today  run  our  great  productive  enterprises. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  if  Britain  Is  to 
achieve  the  balance  she  seeks  with  the  dollar, 
she  must  aggressively  launch  a  direct  assault 
on  American  and  Canadian  markets. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  European  economic  cooperation  for 
overestimating  the  level  of  Europe's  exports 
in  1952.  the  year  the  Marshall  plan  is  sched- 
uled to  end.  This  criticism  may  be  right. 
But  of  the  anticipated  •5.000,000,000  iiuTease 
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In  Burop«an  exports  between  1947  and  1B52. 
only  $1,000,000,000  of  the  Increase  la  forecast 
from  sales  to  the  United  States.  This  Is  a 
gross  underestimation  of  the  potential  of 
the  United  ~'<tat«s  market.  As  I  have  pointed 
out.  United  States  ctilzens  have  a  record 
$414,000,000,000  to  back  up  their  spending 
this  year — If  they  can  be  persuaded  to  spend 
their  dollars. 

I  am  in  good  company  here.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  says  that 
the  I'nitcfl  States  and  Canadian  markets  for 
Britisi:  guuds  cun  be  greatly  expanded  and 
without  any  manipulation  of  the  value  of 
sterling 

Is  there  any  modern  busiiiest>  that  has  proe- 
pered  wpttmg  for  customers  to  beat  a  path 
to  its  d  'or.  muu&e-trap  manufacturers  not 
excepted'  If  he  Is  to  prosper  the  prod\-c*r 
must  tii^e  the  initiative  He  must  be  a 
■•Icaman  As  a  sulesiiian  he  must  study  the 
market,  the  pattern  cl  buying,  the  consumer 
preference-.,  the  be«t  price  ranges,  am?  a 
multlti:ne  of  other  detailed  questions  This 
ta  market  analysis,  plain  and  simple. 

The    B.tisli    n:a;  er    can    not    omy 

master  American  ac.  i.s:  and  sales  pro- 

motion techniqueii.  out  in  m>  opinici..  6y 
brains  aud  aggressiveness  he  can  improve 
upon  them  He  can  learn  to  tailor  his 
product-s  for  the  An-.pncan  market,  and  to 
design  them  and  p°cXa{;e  them  &o  that  they 
will  win  dollars  by  the  thi.usands  of  millions 
The  market  is  in  the  United  States  bcc.".ure 
the  dol'.iirs  are  there. 

I  agree  with  the  leader  in  the  Times  of 
last  Saturday  that  "by  their  own  exertions 
British  rj.-inufac'urers  and  British  workers 
and  British  Ifsders  must  step  the  rout  * 
Mere  inip'  rtant  to  th;*  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  In  w-»ver,  is  my  disagreement  with  an- 
otb«r  atatfment  In  the  same  editorial  The 
TUn«a  stated  "The  only  cure  for  high  prices 
U  to  lower  them  ■■  No.  there  Is  another  cure, 
certainly  In  the  export  trade,  which  is  some- 
times eqtially  or  even  more  effective  Better 
products  more  attractively  desiened  and 
made  and  more  skllUullv  nromoted  and 
•old — In  a  word,  merchandised 

The  United  S'ates  Is  today  importing  from 
the  FRP  countries — including  the  United 
Kingdom — at  a  level  that  Is  stUl  below  the 
average  of  1936-38.  in  terms  of  volume  of 
goods,  although  the  dollar  value  Is  higher. 
The  volume  of  Imports  from  Britain  has  only 
about  re.Tched  the  prewar  lev?l  which,  as  you 
will  remember,  was  not  high  But  an  equally 
significant  f  ict  Is  that  western  Europe's  share 
of  United  States  Imports  has  dropped  from 
33  percent  prewar  to  about  14  percent  today 
Par  from  straining  our  ability  to  Import. 
Europe  is  getting  a  tittle  more  than  one-half 
of  the  share  of  our  dollars  It  used  to  take. 

Tet  this  is  a  peculiarly  good  moment  for  a 
vigorous  invasion  of  the  American  market. 
Not  only  Is  rur  income  at  an  all-time  peak. 
but  during  the  last  8  yean  cf  easy  business 
many  of  cur  manufacturers  have  grown  soft 
and  fat  Many  are  vulnerable  to  aggressive 
competirU  n  Many  have  forgotten  how  to 
•ell 

Only  recently  I  heard  Mr  Paul  HofTman. 
the  Administrator  of  the  EC.\.  argue  that  one 
of  the  great  mistakes  of  American  business 
during  the  depression  of  the  thirties  was  that 
the  first  cuts  In  company  budgets  were  too 
ort«n  made  In  advertising  and  sales.  Mr. 
BoffBaan  told  me  the  other  day  that  his  old 
company.  Studebaker.  recently  Increased  Its 
advertising  outlay  even  though  American 
manufacturers  are  spending  proportionately 
far  less  on  advertising  today  than  they  have 
since  before  1900  (Advertising  expendi- 
tures today  are  running  at  only  18  percent 
of  national  income  in  contrast  to  a  half  cen- 
tury average  of  3  percent  or  better.)  Mr. 
Thomas  McCabe.  another  of  America's  great 
•alesmen.  though  now  a  banker  and  Chair- 
man of  our  Pederal  Reserve  Board,  said  the 
same  day;  "Our  merchandising  has  lagged 
way  behind  our  production.     If  we  In  the 
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were  now  as  well  prepared  on 

promotion  as  we  are  on  pr.xluc- 

would  be  no  danger  whatsoever  of 

on."    Mr.  McCabe  added.  "Adver- 

merchandising  what  electricity  is 

on  •■     (I  nm  gh>d  to  give  this  plug. 

Americans  call  It.  for  advertising,  the 

which   I   was   en;^aged    prior   to 

h:ch  provided  me  with  my  first 
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ffr     Wilson    last    month    gave    his 
program   for  en'.arging  Bflta  n's 
North  America  he  explained:  "We 
every  help  and.   where  necessary, 
tism  to  exporters  to  Canada  and 
States  In  their  production  diffl- 
e  said  th.'-.t  regional  trade  con.sul8. 
by  business  acivisers.  would  be 
of  f(  ur  regions  in  the  United 
promised  Governm.ent  assistance 
research  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  dollars  for  sales  promotion, 
ort   credit  guaranty   program   he 
hat   exporters   to   North    America 
ire    a«i  he  put  it.  "a  less  convcn- 
ion  of  commercial   risk"     He 
that  British  exporters  had  con- 
n  our  eastern  seaboard,  neglecting 
South.     (Tliey  are  not  alone  in 
New  England  manufacturers  can 
glad  to  asstire  them  ) 
h  suggest  a  ninth  point  for  ttr. 
suggest  the  creation  of  an  Anglo- 
council    on    merchandising    as    a 
to  the  council  of   produc- 
vould    hazard   the   guess   that,    as 
of  the  Joint  council  on  produc- 
In  America  can  teach  the  British 
s — and   we   will   discover   we  can 
many,  too— and  both  countries 
from    a    mutual    exploration    of 
selling  a  Id  promotion      1  hnve 
believe  that  important  groups  in 
States  would  welcome  the  crea- 

a  council  on  merchandising 
ed  States  Interest  In  British  eco- 
are   is.   of   course,    not    unselfish, 
ing  that  our  own   welfare  de- 
an exp.%ndlng  and  healthy  world 
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are  other  reasons  as  well,  rea- 

also    appeal    to    the    economic 

One  of  them  Is  that   the  com- 

11  be  good  for  our  Internal  econ- 

Encyclopedia  Brltannica  says.  In 

in  competition  by  Professor  Hll- 

abridge  University,  and  Professor 

iw  York  University,  that  competl- 

y  beneficial,  for  it  provides  a 

I  light  otherwise  be  lacking  in  In- 

4ndeavor      The     presence     of     an 

enemy,   the  sense  of   dan^^er. 

ve  need  for  keeping  in  fighting 

produced   In    the    past   qualities 

.   vigor,   and   self-reliance  which 

■liable  objective  of  service  might 

ffietered  so  keenly. 

the  businessmen  of  the  United 

now   trvlng   to  say  this   to   their 

nds:    "We  will   help  you  to  your 

as  businessmen  we  will  hght  It 

market.  Including  our  own.  for 

l(ual   benefit   and   our  two  coun- 

and  for  the  world's  benefit." 

sound  unrealistic   today.     Is  It 

If    It    Is.    I    suggest    that    the 

( 'hamber  of  Commerce  In  London 

suggest  this  group  seek  a  new 

It  become  merely  an  American 

England,  an  American-Anglo  friend- 

you    may    recall    that    Geoffrey 

qnce  remarked  that  'Britain  can 

pants  off   the   United   States." 

not  yet  proved  to  be  anywhere 

But  for  my  part  I  hope  he  will 

a  prophet  with  honor,  not  only 

x>untry  but  abroad. 

Arierlcans  are  alarmed  at  the  proe- 

opean    Industry    made    efficient 

known-how.   and   reequlpped 


with  American  capital  goods.  Yet  need  thej 
be  alarmed?  I  had  the  privilege  this  month 
of  inspecting  some  new  charts  prepared  by 
WiUard  Thorp,  our  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.  They  show  that 
one-flfth  of  the  world's  population  live  In 
areas  of  the  world  that  are  relatively  devel- 
oped; another  one-flfth  live  in  so-called 
transitional  areas,  while  three-fifths  live  In 
the  industrially  undeveloped  areas.  The 
United  States  between  1936  and  1940  ex- 
ported to  the  Industrially  developed  one- 
fifth  at  the  rate  of  85  80  a  year  per  capita,  and 
to  the  undeveloped  three-fifths  at  the  rate 
of  only  70  cents  a  year  per  capita 

World  economic  develonm.ent  benefits  all 
nations  But  as  the  less-lndustrlaUzed  areas 
acquire  productive  facilities  the  composition 
of  world  trade  will  undergo  Important 
changes.  Tiie  simple  exchange  of  manufac- 
tured goods  for  foods  and  raw  materials  will 
decline.  Trade  in  semimanufactured  goods 
will  Increase.  The  whole  mechanism  of 
trade  will  become  mere  complex  In  this 
process,  the  advanced  manufacturing  na- 
tions will  gain  In  trade  as  backward  areas 
develop  But  they  must  abandon,  as  rapidly 
and  sensibly  as  possible,  the  production  of 
goods  that  can  be  made  more  economically 
elsewhere,  and  must  emphasize  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  which  require  complex  manu- 
facturing skills,  large  amounts  of  capital 
and  new  technology. 

My  hope  is  that,  as  a  byproduct  of  in- 
creased emphasis  on  world  salesmanship, 
some  of  that  competitive  spirit  will  flow 
back  into  the  Internal  economy  not  only  of 
Britain  but  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  Selling  is  by  Its 
nature  less  easy  to  regulate,  control,  or  na- 
tionalize than  production. 

Britain  today  seems  to  be  moving  In  two 
directions  at  once.  The  role  of  government 
In  the  economy  has  been  greatly  expanded 
by  nationalization.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  passing  of  the  Monopolies  and  Restric- 
tive Practices  Act  last  year,  a  step  has  been 
taken  toward  breaking  up  monopolies.  This 
Is  a  step  toward  what  we  Americans  regard 
as  free  enterprise  As  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  told  the  House  at  the  time. 
Britain  "cannot  as  a  nation  afford  restrictive 
practices  If  they  increase  •  •  •  costs 
abroad,  Lf  they  prevent  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  Inventions  and  new  techniques,  or 
reduce  output,  or  maintain  prices  at  an  ex- 
cessive level  to    •    •    •    consumers  at  home." 

A  group  of  important  British  industries 
has  been  recommended  for  Investigation  by 
the  board  of  trade.  Britain  Is  now.  and  for 
the  first  time,  recognizing  "that  vigorous 
competition  may  exert  an  Important  and 
beneficial  effect  upon  national  productivity." 
Tliat  is  a  quotation  from  the  first  report  of 
the  Anglo-American  Council  on  Productivity. 

Even  a  combination  in  Britain  of  modern 
plant,  a  highly  productive  labor  force,  and 
Imaginative  management  may  not  prove 
sufficient  without  competition.  Man  la  in- 
deed fallible  and  his  capacity  to  rationalize 
and  to  deceive  himself  seems  unlimited. 
Where  is  management's  measure  of  Its  effi- 
ciency? When  the  business  executive  claims 
his  plant  IS  modern,  who  is  there  to  deny  it? 
Who  checks  the  productivity  of  man's  labor? 
The  deliberate  encouragement  of  competi- 
tion Is  needed  both  as  a  stimulus  and  as  a 
yardstick  Reading  the  debate  on  the  mo- 
nopoly bill  in  Hansard.  I  found  at  least  one 
honorable  member  of  Parliament  blaming  re- 
strictive business  practices  for  retarding  the 
British  economy  during  the  last  60  years. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  this?  He 
pointed  out.  in  contrast,  that  during  this 
period  the  United  States  had  taken  vigorous 
steps  to  encourage  competition.  Perhaps  the 
British,  who  have  tried  most  everything  In 
recent  decades,  are  now  going  to  try  competi- 
tion. 

Here  we  have  a  strange  paradox.  On  the 
one  hand,  Britain  moves  toward  natlonallza- 
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tlon,  and  on  the  other  Britain  develops  an 
urge  toward  competition.  The  rationaliza- 
tion of  these  trends  Is  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  our  time.  In  Britain,  the 
twentieth  centtiry  trend  toward  nationaliza- 
tion grows  In  part  from  a  lack  of  competi- 
tion. In  the  United  States,  our  faith  in  com- 
petition sometimes  keeps  us  from  recogniz- 
ing the  areas  where  It  does  not  exist,  or  la 
Ineffective,  and  where  we  should  either  en- 
force competition  more  vigorously  or  bring 
enterprises  under  Government  control. 

The  United  States  also  Is  moving  In  two 
directions  at  once.  Every  American  is  aware 
that  government  Is  assuming  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  general  economic  climate  of 
the  Nation.  We  have  come  to  accept  some 
of  the  precepts  of  the  welfare  state  as  they 
have  been  outlined  first  In  the  New  Deal  and 
now  in  the  Fair  Deal.  But  at  the  same  time. 
as  I  predicted  to  the  dismay  of  some  of  my 
British  friends  in  1943,  there  has  been  no 
relaxation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  and 
our  desire  for  competition  Is  as  deep  as  ever 
regardless  of  how  we  may  on  occasion  pros- 
titute It. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  Government 
In  controlling  booms  and  depressions,  we 
hope.  Is  to  be  primarily  at  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  level.  We,  In  the  United  States, 
hope  to  regulate  the  climate,  as  the  econo- 
mist once  put  it,  without  rationing  the  rain- 
drops. We  seek  to  encotirage  competition 
and  not  to  reduce  It.  Almost  unantmotisly 
we  agree  that  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and 
the  Clayton  Act  have  spurred  production 
just  as  they  have  spurred  selling  and  promo- 
tion. 

Just  2  days  before  I  left  the  United  States, 
Paul  Hoffman  told  me  that  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  results  of  the  Anglo-American 
Productivity  Council  will  be  Its  byproducts — 
the  understanding  and  friendship  It  en- 
genders (Mr.  Philip  Reed  agrees  with  this.) 
I  have  tried  to  suggest  today  the  beneficent 
results  that  might  flow  from  a  more  difficult 
kind  of  cooperation — cooperation  in  competi- 
tion. I  have  stiggested  that,  as  Britain  learns 
better  to  compete  In  the  American  market, 
and  better  to  compete  with  America  In  all 
markets — as  It  applies  to  International  sales- 
manship the  energy  and  brains  It  has  long 
applied  to  International  politics  and  diplo- 
macy— it  will  render  an  Indispensable  service 
to  itself,  to  America,  and  to  :he  free  world. 
I  have  expressed  the  hope  that  Its  competl- 
tive  spirit  In  world  markets  can  feed  back  to 
give  zest,  alertness,  vigor,  and  self-reliance 
to  Its  own  Internal  economy. 

If  these  hopes  are  realized,  you  btislness- 
men  of  two  countries  can  give  the  world 
once  more  a  living  example  of  a  free,  stable, 
and  expanding  economy.  Further,  you  can 
learn  to  give  the  lie  to  the  forces  of  pessi- 
mism that  preach  the  Inevitability  of  col- 
lapse in  a  competitive  economy.  Yes,  you 
can  give  the  He  to  the  theory  of  the  In- 
evitability of  crisis  and  war.  Let  iis  there- 
fore march  together — not  left,  not  right — 
but  forward. 


Andrew  Lawrence  Somert 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ttUNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25.  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  ANoairw  Lawkkncx  Somebs.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
of  Mr.  SoMERs  sums  up  the  American 
ideal.    He  started  as  a  poor  boy  with  th« 


fortunate  gift  of  more  than  ordinary  In- 
telligence and  industry'  and  even  more 
fortunate,  high  character.  By  an  as- 
siduous devotion  to  duty  here  he  rapidly 
rose  to  a  stature  of  commanding  leader- 
ship. He  did  not  covet  membership  on 
the  so-called  most  important  commit- 
tees, but  with  singular  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight appreciated  that  his  membership 
on  secondary  committees  would  lead  to 
a  gratification  of  his  earnest  desire  to 
be  of  maximum  service  to  his  country 
and  his  party. 

Little  did  most  of  us  appreciate  that 
our  departed  friend's  membership  on  the 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  and 
the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures  would  after  long,  constructive 
service  in  the  House  elevate  him  to  a 
position  where  it  was  his  responsibility 
and  pleasure  to  lead  in  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Deal  the  important  legislation 
that  revaluated  gold  and  to  the  exalted 
position  of  chairman  of  the  great  and 
important  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
which  chairmanship  he  assumed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

The  details  of  his  public  service  are 
too  well  known  to  require  extensive  re- 
view anywhere.  His  record  in  oflSce  was 
that  of  a  sterling  patriot  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  great  Republic 
that  he  loved  with  a  passionate  and 
unremitting  devotion.  He  was  always  a 
help  and  never  a  hindrance  in  effecting 
necessary  and  remedial  legislation.  Soon 
after  the  election  of  last  November,  when 
it  was  known  he  was  to  be  called  upon  to 
head  the  great  and  important  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  he  told  me  of  the  wide 
and  careful  study  he  was  giving  to  the 
problems  of  power,  water,  irrigation,  rec- 
lamation, and  conservation,  which  are  so 
vital  in  the  national  economy.  He 
seemed  to  view  his  elevation  to  that  im- 
portant chairmanship  as  a  fruition  of 
the  strident  efforts  he  ever  made  to 
improve  and  maintain  the  status  of  all 
our  citizenry. 

Mr.  SoMERs'  intimate  friendship  was 
not  something  he  easily  bestowed  upon 
anybody.  His  autobiography  in  the 
Congressional  Directory — "Andrew  Ll 
SoMERS.  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y." — 
attests  his  self-effaciveness  and  humility, 
while  his  talents  easily  and  automatically 
placed  him  in  the  vanguard. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  that  if  Mr. 
SoMERs  could  have  his  way  there  would 
be  no  laudatory  mention  of  him  today 
in  this  Chamber,  which  his  herculean 
endeavors  graced  from  March  4.  1925.  to 
a  short  time  before  his  untimely  passing 
on  April  6.  1949,  many  years  short  of  the 
Psalmist's  promise  of  threescore  and  ten. 
He  would  say.  in  his  quiet  and  friendly 
fashion,  that  his  passing,  after  a  public 
service  which  won  him  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  a  myriad  of  friends  and 
constituents,  was  not  an  occasion  for  spe- 
cial comment.  But  we  can  take  advan- 
tage of  him  today  and  disregard  w  hat  we 
know  would  be  the  dictates  of  his  sensi- 
tive soul.  No  one  who  knew  him,  no  one 
who  saw  him  p)ass  by,  could  doubt  the 
inner  warmth,  despite  a  misleading  ex- 
terior, that  was  in  him.  And  the  warmth 
went  back  to  him,  as  it  always  does, 
in  a  deep  and  general  affection  which 
his  inordinate  modesty  can  no  longer 
minimize. 


We  grudge  not  our  friend  his  rest,  be- 
cause there  is  a  compensation  which  is 
our  joy,  that  he  left  so  much  behind  to 
keep  sacred  his  name  and  his  work ;  it  is 
our  grief  that  he  was  callet*  away  in  the 
fruition  of  his  power,  which  presaged 
ardent  hope  and  brilliant  promise. 

Our  friend  cared  nothing  for  the  dis- 
play and  vanity  of  the  world  at  large. 
These  were  to  him  matters  of  absolute 
indifference.  While  he  had  been  well- 
schooled,  yet  there  was  always  an  ab- 
sence of  pomp  and  pedantry  in  all  that  he 
said  and  in  all  that  he  did.  Holding 
tenaciously  to  the  legislative  Judgments 
which  he  had  formed,  and  fortif j-ing  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  reached  his 
conclusions,  his  modesty  in  defetise  of 
his  opinions  was  as  charming  as  it  is  rare 
among  seasoned  legislators. 

As  the  earthy  remains  of  our  dear 
friend  are  interred,  let  us,  in  conclusion, 
realize  our  obligation  to  make  safe  and 
secure  the  government  of  the  people 
which  has  been  committed  to  our  keep- 
ing; let  us  remember  that  it  can  thrive 
and  grow  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  popu- 
lar devotion  and  unselfish  attachment; 
and.  atwve  ail  things,  let  us  open  our 
hearts  to  such  influences  and  teachings 
as  emanate  from  the  life  and  death  which 
we  today  memoralize. 


»j 


The  United  States  Naral  Carrier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARUDE,  JR. 

or    LOtnSLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVXS 

Monday,  May  2, 1949 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of 
an  article  published  In  the  New  Orleans 
Times -Picayune  recently  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence.  Washington  columnist,  giving 
the  history  and  value  of  our  naval  car- 
rier in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  armed 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
article  is  very  Informative  and  illumi- 
nating, and  is  submitted  as  a  matter  of 
fairness,  and  without  prejudice  on  my 
part  to  anyone  named  in  the  arucle  by 
the  author. 

I  think  this  article  is  a  matter  of  great 
public  interest  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

How  To  Lose  a  Wab 

STSATCCT  OF  WA«  CAN  BE  SETTLia)  BT  ALL  THREE 
AKMXD    SKBVICXS.    BTTT    EACH    SBOUU    DEVELOP 

rrs  ovTN  WEAPONS  TO  rrr  rrs  assigned  mis- 
sions  NAVAL  AVIATION  PBOVED  ITS  VALLT:  IN 

woau>  WAS  n — the  ix^nctions  of  a  cajuuzb 

MATT 

(By  David  Lawrence ) 

Wars  are  won  or  lost  at  the  planning 
stage — In  the  years  that  precede  the  actual 
combat. 

Hermann  Ooeriac  Insisted  on  unification 
of  all  armed  servlees  In  Germany  and  on 
domination  of  the  whole  military  estab- 
lishment by  his  sir  force.  To  the  crks  of 
the  German  Nsvy  for  a  fleet  and  for  better 
submarines,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
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It  wju  th«  failure  to  get  control  of  the 
■«as  which  defe«te<l  Germany.  For  other- 
wise the  fuel  and  the  supplies  needed  to  sup- 
port America's  huge  expeditionary  forces 
could  not  hare  been  safely  transported  across 
the  ocean. 

It  was  the  tnablltty.  In  particular,  of  Ger- 
man seapo«-er  to  cross  the  English  Channel 
which  saved  Britain  from  Invasion  In  1940. 

In  the  Pacific.  It  was  Japanese  carrier 
ATlation  that  swept  down  through  the  Phll- 
and  on  to  Singapore  almost  unre- 


Maral  carriers  swept  down  on  Pesrl  Harbor. 

Japanese  naval  aviation  bad  full  control 
for  nearly  2  years  thereafter  and  the  Ameri- 
can fla^  came  down  In  many  outposts  In  a 
series  of  heartrending  defeats. 

It  WAS  not  until  naval  aviation  was  built 
up  that  the  American  Navy  won  back  the 
whole  Pacific  and  carried  the  fight  to  the 
•horea  of  Japan  itself.  It  was  a  costly  cam- 
paign thousands  of  American  boys  were 
sacrificed  because  of  a  blunder  In  our  naval 
policy  In  the  twenties  and  early  thirties. 

Without  bases  at  Guam  and  Salpan  and 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa — taken  primarily  by 
United  States  Navy  carriers  and  the  Ma- 
rines— the  big  land-based  bombers  of  the 
Army  Air  Force  could  not  have  dropped  a 
bomb  on  Hiroshima. 

Britain '(  Ics.ton 

Great  Britain  likewise  suffered  because  she 
IMgtocted  carrier  aviation.  Thinking  only 
In  terms  of  land  defenae.  the  British  gave 
the  Royal  Air  Force  complete  command  of 
atr  power,  and  It  didn't  develop  naval  avlu- 
tlon.  As  a  result,  serious  losses  were  In- 
curred. The  Royal  Air  Force  had  no  train- 
ing In  operations  above  the  seas  against  naval 
vmmU.  It  had  no  effective  training  In  antl- 
■Bbaiarlne  warfare.  It  allowed  the  two  Ger- 
man battleahlps,  Gnri^rnau  and  Srham- 
horat.  to  steal  through  the  English  Channel 
at  a  cnttcal  moment  because  the  Royal  Air 
Force  was  not  trained  to  ward  off  such 
operatioE^. 

The  BrlTlsh  Government  finally  admitted 
neglect  and  gave  Its  Navy  the  air  arm  It  had 
clamored  for.  The  British  Na\'y  then  had  to 
go  to  school  la  the  Pacific.  In  1945  Its  first 
carrier  ta«k  force  was  made  a  part  of  our 
carrier  fieet.  Only  during  wartime  could  the 
Brituh  naval  arm  learn  what  had  been 
acglvcted   tiefore   1939.    This   was   too   late. 

Scuttling  the  carrier  Navy 

Today  history  is  repeating  Itself.  Advo- 
••tea  of  a  concentration  of  effort  on  only 
one  method  of  warfare  are  In  the  ascendancy 
In  Washington  as  they  were  In  Berlin.  Lon- 
don, and  Tokyo  before  1939. 

The  naval  arm  of  the  United  States  la  In 
peril.  So  also  is  amphlblou.'S  warfare  as 
developed  and  perfected  by  our  Marine 
Corps. 

One  of  the  greatest  military  organliatlons 
of  all  times — the  carrier  Navy  and  the  Ma- 
rines of  the  United  States — Is  In  danger  of 
disruption. 

The  pr.v^ss  Is  a  simple  one.  Control  of 
funds  means  control  of  what  weapons  shall 
be  developed. 

Without  consulting  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  without  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Navy  the  hearing  he  pleaded  for.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se.  Louts  Johnson — acting 
with  the  approval  of  President  Truman — 
canceled  the  construction  funds  of  the 
Navy  fur  lu  new  carrier.  Prevloualy  Mr. 
Truman  had  twice  authorized  the  building 
ckf  the  new  carrier,  and  so  had  Congress  on 
two  occaniona. 

In  public  protest.  John  L.  Sullivan.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  resigned  last  week.  It  was 
a  courage<jus  act.  comparable  to.  the  valor  of 
Wlnstou  Churchill  and  Anthony  Bdeu  In 
their  protests  against  wrong  policy  lu 
Britain. 

A  carrier  Nary  Is  the  only  kind  of  Navy 
needed  today.     It's  naval  air.  plus  subma* 
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offense  and  defense,  that  makes  a 
carrier,  of  course,  does  not  pro- 
It  Is  part  of  a  task  force  pro- 
other  warships  with   antiaircraft 
and  radar  to  detect  the  approach  of 
nes  and  submarines. 
Navy  gives  us  mobile  bases,  thus 
unnecessary  for  America  to  be  at 
always   of   European   politicians. 
Insurance  against  the  pos- 
land  bases  might   suddenly  be 
1  rom  present  control  by  Communist 
Into  European  governments  be- 
beglns. 

Navy  can  furnish  bases  in  any  of 

oceans  where  wars  are  fought  In 

:lmes.     We   will   need   such   mobile 

the  next  war.  particularly  for  use 

n  Ocean  and  In  and  around  the 

Sulf  and   In  the  Mediterranean  to 

bases  in  North  Africa. 

Navy  was  never  intended  to  do  the 

Arateglc    bombing.     This   was   well 

he  Army  Air  Corps  In  the  last  war. 

bombing    should    be    the    primary 

of  the  Air  Force.    That  is  what  the 

agreement  said.     But  It  also  said 

was  no  reason  why  the  Air  Force 

ot    be    given    assistance    from    the 

and  that  this  would  be  an  im- 

>art  of  our  operations. 

Navy  hunts  down  submarines  and 
the  supply  line  of  a  land-based  Air 


Navy  bombs  shore  installations 

Aibmarlnes    are    concentrated    and 

nes  In  narrow  straits  and  passages 

irough  which  submarines  must  pass 

way  to  the  seas. 

)peratlons  are  a  technical  business 
the  Navy  has  spent  long  years  of 
im4ntatlon. 
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Figlit  over  100  feet 

carrier  was   to   have   been   only 
longer  and  30  feet  wider  than  car- 
In  the  fleet.     Yet  this  change  in 
meant   that  our  naval  aviators 
1,700  miles  and  come  back  to  the 
ps.  Instead  of  going   out  only  900 
is  added  range  meant  not  only  In- 
•fflclency  in  dropping  mines  but  It 
t   protection  for   the  carrier   fleet 
1  be  land-based  aviation  of  the  enemy. 
carrier  called  for  a  kind  of  con- 
which  would  make  It  unsinkable. 
regulations    prevent    disclosure    of 
)Ut  It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
operation  known  today  could 
new  carrier.     It  would  carry  its  own 
against  air  attack,  too.     It  should 
that  no  big  or  fast  carrier  of 
States  Navy  was  sunk  from  the 
submarine  in  the  last  war. 
t  of  the  new  carrier  is  relatively 
equivalent    of    the    cost    of    two 
at  1944  prices.     The  upkeep  ex- 
be  no  more  than  that  of  any 
ship.     The  carrier  planes  them- 
have  cost  lots  of  money,  but  the 
willing  to  sacrifice  other  parts  of 
to  build  Its  new  carrier. 
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Weakening  our  defense 

however,   tent   the   real    point.     It 

y  the  desire  of  the  Navy  to  build 

lar  tyiie  of  ship  that  Is  the  heart  of 

t^oversy.     The  basic  principle  at  issue 

the  Navy  can  run  the  Navy  and 

1  "orce  can  run  the  Air  Force  and  the 

run  the  Army. 

the  veto  of  what  one  service  shall 

by  the  other  two  services  in  the 

of  Staff.     This  Is  a  grave  mistake 

principle  looking  toward  a  sen- 

tion  of  all  this  is  to  Insist  that  the 

of  the  war  be  decided  by  the  three 

in  collaboration  In  the  luture 

the  case  in  the  past.     This  really 

accnnplished  already  by  the  unanl- 

nt   reached  at  Key   West   last 

the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.     In  that 

t  mls»loas  were  specifically  outlined 
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and  everybody  agreed  as  to  their  meanirM^. 
Now  that  agreement  has  been  torn  to  shreds. 

The  next  principle  is  to  permit  each  service 
to  be  the  Judge  of  what  tools  it  needs  to 
carry  out  Its  missions. 

Once  a  lump-sum  budget  for  each  serxlce 
Is  approved  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
the  technicians  of  each  service  should  decide 
for  themselves  how  to  use  to  best  advantage 
the  money  allotted. 

To  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  decide 
technical  Issues  of  armament  could  weakea 
America's  defense.  One-man  decisions  have 
weakened  the  arms  programs  of  other  coun- 
tries In  the  past.  It  has  already  done  so  for 
America.     It's  the  way  to  lose  a  war. 


Appropriations  Reform  Act  of  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OJ 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31,  1949 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WLsconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  never  achieve  sound 
economy  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  until  we  dra.stically  reform 
our  present  creaking  and  inadequate  ap- 
propriating machinery.  The  purpose  of 
the  Appropriation  Reform  Act  of  1949. 
which  I  have  just  Introduced,  is  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  that  reform. 

The  announcement  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
that  action  will  be  taken  .soon  to  adopt 
a  single  appropriation  bill  is  welcome 
news  indeed,  but  it  is  only  the  first  short 
step.  We  need  to  do  much  more.  We 
need  to  do  more  particularly  in  the  all- 
important  field  of  relating  Government 
outgo  to  Government  Income  and  relat- 
ing both  income  and  outgo  to  prevailing 
economic  conditions.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  a  single  appropriation  bill  alone. 
We  must  revise  the  entire  budgetary  and 
appropriation  proces.s. 

To  further  this  objective,  the  appro- 
priations reform  bill  provides  for — 

First.  Performance  budgets  and  ap- 
propriations. 

Second.  Reorganization  of  the  legisla- 
tive budget  and  the  Legislative  Budget 
Committee. 

Third.  A  Joint  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, as  a  vital  counterpart  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 

Fourth.  A  new  timetable  for  the  sub- 
mis-sion  of  reports  es.«:ential  to  sound 
budgeting  and  appropriating. 

Fifth.  A  consolidated  general  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  necessity  for  adopting  "perform- 
ance" budgets  and  appropriations  and 
for  consolidating  appropriations  has 
been  made  abundantly  clear.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  these  reforms  are  es- 
sential. 

The  principal  contention  of  this  bill 
Is  that  there  are  three  basic  elements 
which  must  be  considered  when  we  spend 
Government  money.  They  are.  first,  the 
needs  of  the  Government  agencies;  sec- 
ond, the  Federal  revenue:  and.  third,  the 
impact  of  the  economic  situation  on 
both.    U  we  delude  ourselves  into  think- 
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ing  we  have  solved  our  appropriating 
difficulties  by  doing  all  our  spending  in 
one  bill,  we  shall  have  committed  a 
grievous  error.  We  must,  before  we  can 
act  on  any  spending  bill.  est£.blish  a 
guide  which  will  take  all  of  these  factors 
into  consideration. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  propose.  Instead 
of  discarding  the  legislative  budget,  that 
we  make  it  work,  and  that  we  make  it 
work  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  reflect 
our  spending  needs,  our  income,  and  the 
effect  of  the  economic  climate  on  both. 
We  must  have  a  searching  and  intelli- 
gent look  at  the  entire  picture  before  we 
pass  upon  the  details. 

For  these  reasons  the  bill  provides  for: 

First.  A  Joint  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  co- 
ordinating committee  between  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. We  need  a  group  which  can  con- 
centrate on  the  over-all  aspects  of  our 
appropriations  and  expenditures  in  ful- 
filling the  needs  of  the  Government.  We 
need  a  group  which  can  provide  reliable 
and  well-considered  information  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Legislative 
Budget  concerning  expenditures  and 
appropriations.  We  need  a  group  which 
will  work  full-time  at  the  improvement 
of  the  appropriation  process.  We  need 
a  group,  in  short,  which  will  achieve  the 
permanence  and  prestige  in  its  field  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  has  in  its. 

The  bill  establishes  such  a  committee. 
It  consists  of  10  members ;  the  3  ranking 
majority  and  the  2  ranking  minority 
members  from  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Committees  *on  Appropriations. 
It  is  provided  with  an  expert  staff  to 
assist  it  in  its  complex  work. 

Second.  A  new  Legislative  Budget 
Committee,  with  a  full-time  staff. 

Since  our  guide,  the  legislative  budget, 
should  take  into  consideration  our  needs, 
our  income,  and  the  effect  of  economic 
conditions  on  both,  representation  on 
this  committee  is  accorded  to  members 
vitally  concerned  with  these  aspects  be- 
cause of  their  membership  on  spending, 
taxing,  and  economic  committees. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  Legislative 
Budget  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  10  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  the  10 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  5  members  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port. The  present  one-hundred-odd- 
man  committee,  heavily  weighted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  appropriating  committees,  is 
thus  replaced  by  a  25-member  commit- 
tee, with  equal  representation  between 
spending  and  taxing  groups  and  with 
substantial  representation  from  the  top 
economic  group. 

This  committee  will  have  available  the 
studies  of  the  three  important  commit- 
tees from  which  it  draws  its  membership 
as  well  as  the  staff  work  of  those  com- 
mittees. It  is  provided,  in  addition,  with 
a  small  but  expert  full-time  staff  which 
will  correlate  the  gathering  of  facts  and 
figures  it  needs. 

Third.  A  new  kind  of  legislative  budget. 

Experience  has  demon.'itrated  the  im- 
practicability of  the  adoption  of  a  legis- 
lative budget  resolution  by  the  Congress. 
The  major  effect  of  this  provision  has 


been,  perhaps,  the  introduction  of  acri- 
monious debate  based  largely  upon  po- 
litical considerations,  resulting  in  confu- 
sion and  loss  of  prestige  for  the  budget 
itself. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  legislative 
budget  shall  consist  of  a  report  from  the 
Legislative  Budget  Commission.  It  shall 
include  the  committee's  estimates  of  the 
required  receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
contain  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion for  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
in  the  consolidated  appropriation  bill. 

Such  a  report  will  be  a  balanced  guide 
for  the  Congress  when  it  takes  up  the 
actual  appropriation.  It  will  represent 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  best 
minds  Congress  can  bring  to  bear  upon, 
one.  Government  needs;  two.  Govern- 
ment revenues:  and  three,  the  effect  of 
economic  conditions  on  both.  As  such, 
prestige  and  authority  would  be  attached 
to  its  recommendations,  and  Congress 
would  be  in  a  soimder  position  to  exam- 
ine critically  the  consolidated  appropria- 
tion which  would  be  reported  later  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees. 

Beyond  this  strengthening  of  the  leg- 
islative budget,  the  bill  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  reports  and  documents 
which  are  essential  to  the  budgetary  and 
appropriating  process,  particularly  the 
proper  timing  of  those  rejwrts. 

It  proposes  the  following  timetable : 

President's  State  oi  the  Union  mes- 
sage, January  1 — approximately. 

President's  Economic  Report.  January 
15. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Eonomic  Commit- 
tee, March  1. 

President's  Budget  Message,  March  15. 

Report  of  Legislative  Budget  Commit- 
tee. April  15. 

Report  of  Consolidated  Appropriation 
bill,  May  1— suggested. 

The  basic  idea  behind  this  revision  of 
the  present  timetable  is  to  enable  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  consider 
more  carefully  the  impact  of  economic 
conditions  upon  our  spending  and  tax- 
ing. For  instance,  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report,  now  issued  simultaneously 
with  the  budget  document,  would  pre- 
cede the  latter  by  2  months.  This  would 
serve  to  discourage  an  attempt  to  justify 
proposed  fiscal  policies  in  the  economic 
document  and  would  encourage  instead 
the  preparation  of  a  budget  document  in 
the  light  of  economic  conditions  spelled 
out  in  the  report.  Similarly,  the  Legis- 
lative Budget  Committee  would  have 
available  the  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  representing  the  Con- 
gress' views  on  the  economic  situation. 
In  addition,  the  latter  submission  of  the 
President's  Budget  should  bring  about 
more  complete  and  better  budget  recom- 
mendations. 

The  bill  contemplates  that  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriation  Committees 
woula  begin  work  immediately  after  the 
start  of  each  session  on  any  preliminary 
or  completed  estimates  for  individual 
agencies  as  the  Budget  Bureau  makes 
them  available.  Thus,  no  time  would  be 
lost  by  the  subcommittees  in  their  review 
of  departmental  and  executive  requests. 

We  cannot,  any  longer,  afford  the 
luxury  of  piece-meal  appropriations. 
Neither  can  we  afford  to   appropriate 


funds  without  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  total  impact  of  Federal  spending 
and  taxing  upon  our  national  economy, 
nor  the  impact  of  economic  conditions 
upon  our  ability  to  spend  and  tax.  This 
Congress  must  take  immediate  action  on 
a  thorough-going  reform  of  our  appro- 
priating machinery. 


New  National  Labor  Relatieiu  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS 

or  nrsiAJf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31. 1949 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
prepared  and  introduced  a  bill  as  a  pro- 
posal for  a  new  national  labor  relations 
law. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  make  three  gen- 
eral provisions: 

First.  To  protect  the  right  of  each 
party  to  the  bargain  to  organize  and 
select  representatives  iree  from  economic 
coercion  from  the  other  and  to  require 
such  representatives  to  meet  and  bar- 
gain collectively — section  8  (a). 

Second.  To  prescribe  that  such  organi- 
zations so  protected  recognize  and  honor 
their  public  obligations  by  accepting 
qualified  members  and  recognize  and 
honor  the  natural  democratic  rights  of 
those  members — section  8  »b>. 

Third.  That  such  organizations  recog- 
nize and  honor  the  public  interest  by  the 
maintenance  of  such  minimum  produc- 
tion and  service  as  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect national  health  and  safety — section 
8  <c). 

Every  provision  in  this  bill  applies  with 
exactly  the  same  force  and  in  the  same 
terms  to  both  sides. 

True,  one  or  the  other  side  may  be  a 
more  frequent  violator  of  a  given  pro- 
vision. But.  aside  from  any  technical 
error,  this  bill  furnishes  a  sound,  fair,  and 
equitable  body  of  rules  by  which  labor 
and  management  can  exercise  their 
legitimate  rights  within  the  public  in- 
terest. 

In  drawing  these  provisions  I  have 
striven  to  phrase  them  in  keeping  with 
principles  of  free  enterprise. 

For  example,  the  Government  dictates 
no  terms  of  the  labor  contract,  save  and 
except  when  substantially  all  of  an  In- 
dustry is  covered.  Then  the  bill  pre- 
scribes that  the  parties  shall  provide  for 
that  minimum  production  or  service 
necessary  to  protect  national  health  and 
safety.  Such  provisions  are  subject  to 
Board  approval. 

This  regulation  applies  only  to  cases 
where  it  would  become  imperative  for  the 
Government  to  act  when  tempers  are 
hot.  Therefore  I  deem  it  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  require  these  provisions  to  be 
made  in  advance,  as  a  condition  of  hav- 
ing so  large  a  imit  for  bargaining  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  attempted  to  provide  fair  but 
adequate  and  firm  remedies,  seasonably 
obtainable,  but  without  ex  parte  or  pre- 
adjudication orders  and  decrees  oa  less 
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than  the  merits  of  the  case.  Such 
remedies  are  equally  apiHicable  to  all 
parties. 

In  no  instance  are  these  provisions 
firmly  bound  to  the  thinking  of  any  one 
person  or  group.  What  I  thought  was 
fair  I  included,  or  added ;  what  appeared 
Impractical  or  bad.  I  omitted. 


Present   Ecooomic  Conditioos   io   Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  I1.I  iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31,  1949 

Mr  GORDON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd.  I  Include  an  article  on  the  pres- 
ent Polish  economic  conditions,  which  is 
mosi  interesting  and  informative.  The 
article  aLso  \hows  all  conditions  to  be 
chaotic.  The  people  of  Poland  constantly 
are  feeling  the  nearness  of  Stalin. 

The  article  follows: 
"DCAS  F»rr  wo«LD.  1  *M  wmrriNC  to  tixl  totj 
WHAT  rr  a  uxx  in  i'oi.a.ijd 

jTh*  scene  U  Pc'.and.  But  It  U  a  scene  per- 
ceived only  momentarUy  m  the  curUln  parts 
What  U  It  !tke.  asked  a  PolUb  Emigre  in 
«m  Europe,  hoping  to  return.  The  an- 
came  from  a  trlend  In  Warsaw — able  to 
out  a  letter  through  uncens«ired  chan- 
nels. Thia  U  a  tranaliitton  of  the  letter,  pub- 
lished originally  in  PolUh  It  applies  to  a 
rei»tlveiy  small  segment  of  the  Polish  pwpu- 
latton — the  whJte-coUar  workers  and  lower- 
bracket  state  employees  It  doe«  not  speak 
lor  lart?er  groups  such  as  workers  and  farm- 
ers, whio  m  some  respecu  are  relatively  better 
off  t 

In  Ttew  of  your  desire  to  return  to  Poland 
(the  letter  readt.  I  want  you  to  understand 
elearly  what  your  life  here  would  be.  I  shall 
not  write  about  the  terror  that  prevails  here, 
of  the  arrests  and  overcrowded  prisons.  You 
bave   heard  abcMit  these  things   from  your 


What  I  want  to  write  you  about  Is  the  life 
of  the  average  person,  say  a  government  em- 
ployee, called  a  memoer  of  the  working  Ui- 
tellegentsia.  someone,  let  u-^  say.  not  bur- 
dened by  any  past  pcriitlcsl  afflliatlons  or 
connect  Ions  with  Fascist  Poles 

Because  you  are  young  and  have  finished 
your  studies  you  would  find  work  quickly 
Tbe  papers  carry  many  advertisements 
promtstng  good  situations  to  teachers.  d<jc- 
tor*.  engineers,  mechanics,  skilled  workers, 
bookkeepers,  etc.  Let  us  look  at  these  good 
positions  that  await  you.  the  s;ime  good  con- 
ditions m  prsctlcaUy  every  oOce  and  state 
Institution 

Tou  mUht  be  able  U>  get  a  salary  of  twelve 
thousand  to  fl!teeu  thousand  slotys  a  month 
itI'iO  to  $150  at  tbe  offlclnl  exchdnge  rate* .  A 
90.000  zloty  salary  cannot  be  dreamed  of  by 
au  ordinary  government  employee.  Stitce 
you  have  no  dependents,  and  with  your  unl- 
Tersiry  diploma  ycu  can  get  a  seventh-  or 
eighth-category  Job.  carrying  a  15.000-zloty 
salary,  you  will  not  starve  Por  about  1.500 
ilotys  a  month,  you  can  get  your  lunches  in 
tbe  dining  room  of  the  institution  or  oOce 
where  yuu  woik  In  some  places  the  food 
wUl  not  be  enough,  to  t>e  sure,  but  that 
varies  with  the  institution,  depetsd^nt  ui-oii 
the  msiiagemenfs  httnesty  snd  efflvlency 

To  give  you  an  Idea  how  far  your  salary 
would  carry  you.  here  are  the  fM-lces  of  sum* 
td  tbs  mcve  important  goods  and  services: 
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of  bread.   16  cents;   a  pound  of 

nts:   a  pound  of  butter.  63  17:  a 

pork.  61  73.  and  of  beef.  62  04:   a 

sugar.  83  cents;   5  pounds  of  pw- 

cents:  a  pound  of  apples.  61  50  to 

pound  of  soap.  63  68:  a  pound  of  tea. 
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1  ^1  cost  you  20  cents,  and  a  small 
For  a  streetcar  ride  you  have  to 
u  to  15  cents;   the  fares  vary  in 
ties. 

hoes  need  a  new  pair  of  halfsoles. 

let  you  back  by  some  620.  and   if 

in  usini;  tooth  paste,  you  wUl  have 

or  a  tube. 

convenience  of  our   readers,  the 

were  quoted  In  the  original  in 

kilograms   have   been   changed   in 

prices  for  pounds.) 

ot  think  that  you  will  always  find 

you  want.    There  are  long  periods 

»nnct  find  either  meat,  butter,  or 

y  price     Rl(?ht  now  we  are  in  such 

t  has  already  lasted  over  4  months. 

you  may  not  get  a  wrong  Inipres- 

explain  that   the  prices  I  have 

ure  those  of  the  period  before  this 

gan.    It  Is  Impossible  to  say  what 

today      There  Is  neither  meat  nor 

be  found  now. 

to  the  matter  of  your  retarn- 

ihouJd  by  all  means  bring  enough 

St  you  several  years,  for  one  pair 

from  6150  to  6200.     Of  course,  the 

alx)r"  can  get  shoes  through  state 

offlclat  prices,  which  are  low.  but: 

(  ood  luck  of  obtaining  shoes  this 

1 1  have  had  such  good  fortur.e 

in  the  past  3  years  ) 

good  luck  Is  questionable.     For 

factories    turn    out    exceedingly 

and   the   footwear   from 

factories,  with  which  we  are  sup- 

100  to  6.000  zlotys  a  pair,  although 

also  goes  to  pieces  very  quicltly. 

there  is  no  assurance  that  when 

shoe  coupon  you  will  be  able  to 

or  yourself 

problem    Is   equally    trying. 

price  for  material  from  the  state 

about  660  a  yard.    The  choice  of 

hlrts.   and  socks  Is  very   limited. 

materials  and  designs  are  found 

stores,    prices,   of    course,    every- 

same.     If  you  want  a  blue  shirt 

find  one  In  the  first  two  stores 

only  white  and  green,  you  may 

further  searching.     You  would 

blue  shirt  in  any  store  In  Poland. 

absolutely  necessary  expenses, 

the     cost     of     light,     gas.     and 

•      little   will   remain  of   your 

to  that  calculated  expense  you 

monthly  rent,  which  practically 

otir  ability  to  pay    But   the 

living  quarters  requires  so  much 

that  I  shall  leave  that  for  another 
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IfEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HOU.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

IN  THE 


or    ILLINOIS 

«ODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

V^cdnesday.  May  25,  1949 
l|e.    character,    and    public    service 


fOHN  JOS£TH  OXLANKT.  Ute  a  Rep- 

ve  from  the  State  of  New  York 


SA  lATH 


Mr  Speaker,  the  pa.s.s- 

DcLANEY  at  the  ripe  age  of  70 

e  of  great  usefulness  to  the 

e  State  of  New  York,  and  hia 

lighten^    conjtituaacy.     The    mosi 


productive  and  salutary  part  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  public  service.  In 
which  he  rose  to  monumental  stature  in 
an  era  of  great  and  intelligent  men. 

If  I  mistake  not,  when  our  friend  first 
came  here  in  1917  he  was  junior  in  years 
and  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  was  senior  in 
years.  But  he  learned  the  difflcult  sci- 
ence of  sound  government  rapidly  and 
accurately. 

In  the  .sorrow  of  our  parting,  when  the 
activity  of  his  human  life  has  ceased,  and 
when  our  hearts  and  minds  endeavor  to 
fill  the  void  that  his  going  has  left  in 
our  live.^,  we  can  best  realize  his  worth, 
the  need  of  him  each  Individual  soul 
amongst  us  had,  and  his  value  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  orderly 
government  of  which  he  was  so  able  a 
defender  and  whose  principles  he  so 
luminously  expounded. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
serving  vs^ith  our  honored  dead  during  all 
his  term.  When  he  returned  to  Con- 
gress he  became  a  very  useful  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  be- 
cause of  the  special  interest  of  his  district 
in  the  Brooklyn  NavT  Yard.  He  served 
a  good  novitiate  with  that  committee  and 
then  graduated  to  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  where  I  found  him  to  be 
a  consistently  wise,  conservative,  de- 
pendable counselor  in  dealing  with  the 
multifarious  and  gigantic  problems  com- 
mitted to  that  committee,  especially  dur- 
ing the  war.  Mr.  Delaney  was  in  no 
sense  provincial,  but  always  viewed  im- 
pending legislation  from  the  viewpoint  of 
how  it  would  affect  our  whole  Nation. 
Urbacity  was  a  complete  .stranger  to  his 
character.  His  every  thought  was  to 
advance  the  intere.sts  of  the  United 
States;  and  he  possessed  a  keen,  analyti- 
cal mind. 

Only  in  what  a  man  does,  in  what  he 
continues  to  do,  and  persists  in  doing, 
can  he  show  character;  and  in  this  sense 
never  was  there  a  firmer,  more  con- 
sistent man  than  Mr.  Del.\ney.  He  was 
one  of  deep  convictions;  he  feared  noth- 
ing but  God  and  the  possibility  of  making 
a  serious  mistake. 

His  simplicity  of  character,  so  at  war 
with  pretense  and  afTactation  of  all  kinds, 
was  supported  by  a  reserve  mental  power 
which,  when  occasion  called  it  forth,  was 
a  surpri-s^  to  those  who  knew  him  but 
slightly.  Indeed,  the  aim  of  his  intellec- 
tual life  in  its  entirety  was  to  be  rather 
than  to  seem.  In  short,  he  was  genuine 
to  the  core. 

The  life  and  work  of  Mr,  Del.^ney  are 
his  best  panegyric. 

Today  we  find  welcome  consolation  in 
the  thought  that  our  distinguished  for- 
mer colleague,  thouiih  dead,  is  not  en- 
tirely lost  to  us.  We  are  taught  by  the 
spontaneous  tribute  paid  on  every  side  to 
his  civic  and  governmental  usefulne.^is 
that  the  American  people  still  gratefully 
dwell  upon  disinterested  service  for  the 
public  weal,  and  that  patriotic  impubes 
and  high  ideal-  still  have  an  abiding 
place  in  the  aflections  of  the  American 
peop'e. 

If  we  may  hope  that  the  teaching  and 
example  of  our  beloved  dead  have  been 
endued  by  death  with  new  potency,  as 
forces  crejitmg  better  and  purer  cu^iEea- 
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ship,  and  with  fraver  Import  as  instru- 
mentalities in  the  development  and 
stimulation  of  patriotic  Ideals,  and  if  we 
may  hope  that  our  countrymen  will  with 
sincerity  heed  the  way  of  civic  and  po- 
litical duty  they  point  out.  we  may  not 
only  be  doubly  sure  that  our  dead  is  not 
lost  to  us,  but  may  with  confidence  renew 
our  faith  in  the  American  people  as  cus- 
todians of  their  scheme  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

Some  men.  when  they  die  after  busy, 
toilsome,  successful  lives,  leave  a  great 
stock  of  scrip  aijd  securities,  of  acres,  or 
factories,  or  the  good  will  of  great  under- 
takings. Mr.  Delaney  banked  his  treas- 
ure in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  and  they 
will  cherish  his  memory  till  their  time 
is  come. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  know  our  de- 
ceased's gracious  wife,  his  son  and 
daughter,  to  whom  our  sincere  compas- 
sion goes  unremittingly.  May  they  find 
comfort  in  the  great  and  good  work  their 
husband  and  father  left  as  a  priceless 
legacy. 

Here  today,  amid  memories  so  sacred 
and  so  sad,  no  discordant  notes  will  rise 
in  connection  with  him  who  is  passed 
Into  the  serenity  of  that  cloudless  life, 
wherein  dwells  eternal  peace  for  all  who 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Divine 
Beneficence. 

In  conclusion  let  us  sincerely  believe 
that  60  long  as  men  of  Mr.  Delaney's 
character  and  ability  serve  the  Nation 
Tenality  will  never  come  nigh  or  menace 
us.  Let  us  confidently  realize  that  so 
long  as  public  servants  of  his  character 
and  ability  are  In  control,  this  great  Re- 
public will  not  be  conquered  and  will  not 
fall,  and  Its  renown,  triumphing  over 
every  ordeal,  will  long  shine  among  men. 


Meet  Some  More  Capitalists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PKNNSYLVAKia 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  and  I  have 
added  to  it  a  statement  of  200  foremen 
in  a  western  New  York  company : 

IFrom    the    Washington    Tlmes-Heraldl 
Meet  Some  Mobx  CAPrrALisrs 

"Like  To  Meet  a  Capitalist?"  is  the  title  of 
a  striking  advertisement  being  circulated  by 
the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

The  capitalist  whom  you  meet  in  the  ad  Is 
one  Bill  Ryan,  a  foreman  mechanic  for  a 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  water  company.  He  is  a 
eapitallst.  because  he  owns  100  shares  ol 
Union  OU  stock,  which  he  began  buying  In 
1940.  That  makes  Mr.  Kyan  a  part  ow-ner  of 
the  oil  company. 

Ryan,  the  ad  goes  on  to  report.  Is  only  one 
of  the  concern's  34,229  common-stock  hold- 
ers. The  average  number  of  shares  held  per 
person  Is  137:  and  the  largest  single  stock- 
holder owns  only  1  percent  ol  the  total  num- 
ber of  shares  ouutanding.    AU  these  people 


get  cut  in  on  the  company's  proflta  via  dlvl- 
dends  on  their  stocks. 

We  would  like  in  this  editorlsJ  to  mention 
some  more  capitalists.  The  piece  is  one  of 
a  series  in  which  we're  attempting  to  ex- 
plode some  of  the  lies  peddled  around  by  tha 
Communists  and  Socialist  enemies  of  the 
United  States  capitalistic  system. 

The  Marxist  He  at  which  this  edltorUI  la 
aimed  Is  the  one  about  how  only  a  handful 
of  fat-slob  capltalisu  own  all  the  wealth- 
producing  mechanisms  of  the  United  States 
and  skim  off  the  cream  for  their  dastardly 
selves  and  families. 

A  considerably  bigger  corporation  than 
Union  OU.  and  one  of  the  chief  villains  in 
the  Red-Pink  horror  stories.  Is  United  States 
Steel,  chaired  these  days  by  Irving  8.  Olds. 

If  United  States  Steel  is  a  malefactor  of 
great  wealth,  then  it  has  a  lot  of  rascals 
aboard  its  pirate  ship — 228.006,  to  be  exact. 
That  was  the  number,  in  February  1949,  of 
holders  of  Big  Steel's  common  and  preferred 
stocks. 

Another  large  United  States  corporation 
la  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph. 
A.  T.  &  T.  Is  not  owned  by  the  descendants 
of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  Invented 
the  telephone.  It  has  a  total  of  764.000 
stockholders,  most  of  them  people  of  low  or 
medium  Incomes,  owning  30  shares  apiece  on 
an  average. 

SIVINTT-nCHT    MnXION    CAMTALIST8 

General  Motors'  capitalist-owners  add  up 
to  433.000.  Of  these,  320.000  own  50  shares 
or  less  apiece,  and  140,000  own  10  shares  per 
head. 

Standard  OH  of  New  Jersey,  another  bogey- 
man of  the  Marxists,  Is  owned  by  the  Rocke- 
feUers  and  200.000  other  guys  and  gals.  Tha 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  208,000  owners: 
General  Electric.  249,000;  Radio  Corp.  of 
America,  206,000:  United  Prult.  64.186; 
Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.,  7,400. 

All  these  people,  to  repeat,  are  capitalists 
by  strict  Marxist  definition.  The  complete 
picture  of  this  phase  of  capitalism  in  the 
United  States  is  that  a  total  of  18,000.000 
people  hold  stock  in  American  corpora- 
lions — meaning  they  share  in  the  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production,  and  participate 
In  the  profits. 

But  our  capitalist  population  Is  not  limited 
to  these  18000.000  stockholders.  Anybody 
Who  has  an  insurance  policy  is  a  capitalist — 
because  the  Instu^mce  companies  invest  their 
money  in  business  stocks  and  bonds,  and  if 
those  Investments  should  quit  paying  profits 
the  insurance  companies  would  go  bust  and 
their  pwUcyholders  would  lose  accordingly. 
The  total  number  of  life  Insurance  owners  in 
the  United  States  last  year  was  78,000.000. 

Since  there  are  only  an  estimated  148.000,- 
000  people  In  this  country,  the  chances  are 
somewhat  better  than  2  to  1  that  If  you  want 
to  meet  a  capitalist  you  have  only  to  shake 
hands  with  yourself.  And  if  you  aren't  a 
capitalist  now,  you  hope  to  be  one  some  day, 
unless  you're  devoid  of  ambition,  which  few 
Americans  are. 

arwAjts  or  TEXMrrss 

We  have  a  considerable  number  of  people 
who  are  determined  to  destroy  the  capitalist 
system — either  by  direct,  violent  action  In 
the  Communist  tradition,  or  by  overloading 
business  with  taxes  and  Indirect  charges  and 
restrictions  to  the  point  where  the  Govern- 
ment wUl  have  to  take  over  to  keep  things 
running. 

If  you're  a  capitalist  now.  it  Is  to  your  vital 
Interest  that  your  stocks  go  on  paying  divi- 
dends or  your  instiranoe  ixallcy  continue 
good.  If  you  hope  some  day  to  be  a  capital- 
ist, you  surely  want  to  buy  Into  one  or  mora 
solvent,   profitable  coapanies. 

Therefore,  it  Is  to  tlM  vital  Interest  of  per- 
haps 148,000.000  of  us  to  fight  these  would-ba 
destroyers  of  United  States  capitalism  In 
every  way  we  oan.  and  to  kaep  on  fighting 
them. 


Some  aoo  foremen  In  a  western  New  York 
company  made  up  the  following  list  at  how 
profits  are  used: 

To  pay  dividends  to  owners. 

Tb  increase  credit  standing. 

To  expand  or  modernize  present  plant  or 
to  build  new  ones. 

To  buy  new  machinery  and  equipment. 

To  pay  for  product  and  customer  research. 

To  expand  markets. 

To  protect  the  business  during  hard  times. 

To  create  more  and  steadier  ]obe. 

To  create  better  jobs. 

To  endow  collegee,  libraries,  churches. 

To  foster  medical  an<*  other  public  ew^ce 
Institutes. 

'  o  help  support  the  Red  Cross,  the  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts.  YMCA,  etc. 

Two  thoughts  must  come  to  our  minds  as 
we  read  over  the  list  of  things  done  with 
profits.  Those  things.  In  the  first  place,  can 
get  ("one  because  someone,  somewhere,  some- 
time, somehow  managed  to  Judge  right  and 
made  more  money  than  he  needed  for  imme- 
diate use.  He  made  a  profit.  Secondly, 
we  must  conclude  that  since  the  use  of  prof- 
its Is  so  highly  constructive,  the  making  of 
profits  should  be  encouraged.  (From  Trained 
Men,  published  by  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools.) 


t"i 


Draw  Yeur  Owb  Coiicli'6ioB6 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31,  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  paragraphs 
from  Sun  and  Mankind,  l>y  J.  C.  Piver: 

On  March  24.  1945.  the  Allies  crossed  the 
Rhine.  The  young  people  who  surrounded 
us  while  we  heard  the  news  on  the  radio  were 
not  overly  concerned  about  this  event,  one 
which  we  considered  so  transcendental,  on 
a  par  with  the  return  to  the  Ark  of  the  dove 
with  the  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  signi- 
fying the  end  of  the  fiood. 

The  men  of  oxjr  generation  (1887)  knew 
and  should  not  forget  the  happy  world  of 
1900-14,  when  one  could  travel  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  nearly  across  the  entire 
globe,  without  any  need  of  a  passport, 
identification  papers,  or  any  other  document 
Merely  with  a  handful  of  praunds  sterling, 
francs,  fiorlns,  or  gold  marks,  we  used  to 
come  and  go  without  the  least  dlfflculty,  with 
such  ease  that  it  seems  to  us  nowadays  like 
a  fairy  tale.  But  how  difficult  It  Is  for  the 
present  generation  to  visualize  those  good 
old  days  of  yesteryear.  They  wUl  hardly 
believe  us  when  we  recount  them,  and  the 
experience  ol  others  is  of  little  or  no  use  to 
them. 

Before  going  into  the  matter  I  think  it  Is 
necessary  to  state  in  the  first  place  that  there 
are  very  few  men  of  my  generation  left,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  traveled  as  much  as  I 
have,  and  of  these  very  few  Indeed  who  to- 
terested  themselves  in  financial  matters,  a 
subject  generaUy  considered  as  boring  by  the 
majority  of  mankind. 

I  remember  perfectly  weU  that  one  morn- 
ing In  1911- when  I  was  a  young  man,  in  one 
of  my  trips  to  South  Africa,  I  read  in  the 
papers  that  a  German  steamer  was  leaving 
the  next  day  for  Hamburg.  I  reached  for 
the  phone  and  asked  the  steamship  com- 
pany If  a  single  cabin  was  available  and  they 
told  me  that  It  was.  The  next  morning  I 
went  on  iKwrd  with  two  handbags,  gave  my 
ticket  to  the  steward,  locked  my  cabin,  and 
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to  tMitch  the  depertur« — th^re 
warn  m  otter  tcrmmUtj.  Ounng  tbe  trip  I. 
of  coune.  landed  at  every  port  wltbout  any 
Identification  paper  or  docxunent  wbatsoeTer. 
I  remember  tbat  tbU  crossing  was  nutde 
»t  the  beglnninc  of  tbe  year.  We  left  Cape- 
town In  tull  •ummer  and  therefore  we  ex- 
p«ct«d  to  feel  bitter  cold  In  BLscaya  and  thn 
Morth  Sea.  I  went  to  li\e  radio  station  and 
aent  a  mcaMg*  to  tbe  Avenida  Palace  Hotel 
(afvnta  oX  tbe  Wacooa  Uu  In  Lisbon)  aak- 
Inc  tbem  to  leatrta  for  me  a  tingle  cabin  on 
tbe  Sud  Express  leaving  Lisbon  on  tbe  next 
day  I  received  a  reply  conflrnung  my  res- 
ervation. Tbe  next  day.  instead  of  remain- 
ing on  board  en  route  to  Boloicne.  I  landed 
at  Lisbon,  took  a  taxi  to  tbe  Avenlda  Palace 
Hotel,  aslced  tbe  porter  of  tbe  hotel  for  my 
ticket,  and  right  on  tbe  ground  floor  of  the 
hotel  vaa  tbe  Sud  Ksprwa  train  ready  to 
laave.  I  banded  my  bMS*9*  to  tbe  con- 
factor,  sat  on  my  wagon  lit  seat  and  off  we 
Wit.  first  to  tbe  Spanish  frontier  and  then 
to  Irun.  Hendaye.  ParU.  In  tbis  manner  I 
avoided  the  bad  weather  in  Blacaya  and 
reached  Parts  2  days  in  advance — all  this 
without  a  personal  document,  passport,  con- 
trol of  exchange,  letter  of  credit,  checkbook. 
or  the  kind  of  money  people  carry  in  their 
pockets  today. 

I  want  people  to  know  and  remember  bow 
WMily  one  could  travel  in  those  days  all  over 
the  world.  To  take  a  steamer  for  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  was  as  easy  as  taking  a  taxi 
or  a  streetcar  in  your  own  city. 

But  for  tboae  of  us  who  have  lived  through 
thoM  woodarful  days,  it  would  be  well  to 
tadact  and  to  endeavor  to  answer  two  ques- 


1.  What  caused  the  unprecedented  gigan- 
tic catastrophe  of  1914?  and 

2.  Why  25  years  later  ( m  tbe  same  genera- 
tloo)  was  it  followed  by  another  cataclysm 

iparable  solely  to  tiie  universal  flood? 


Sol  Bloom 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUMOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25.  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pic- 
ture of  life,  as  I  have  it  in  mind,  is  the 
proce.ss  of  movement  from  the  base  to  the 
summit.  It  is  always  uphill,  never  down, 
and  because  it  is  always  up.  It  Is  obvious 
and  evident  enough  that  some  people 
never  make  It.  Some  people  carry  Into 
life  such  a  frlvilous  and  polyandrous 
spirit  that  they  never  experience  the 
thrill  of  the  cool  fresh  atmosphere  after 
having  arrived  at  the  summit.  They 
play  out  on  the  way.  because  they  do  not 
know  that  life,  basically,  is  a  serious 
t»usine%s.  And  then  there  are  others, 
bec^QW  they  have  drenched  life  In  cin- 
fclsm  and  despair,  laughing  Jokingly  at 
values  and  the  attempts  on  the  pai-t  of 
groups  to  establish  values  as  central  goals 
in  life,  wbo  go  through  tbe  slow  process 
of  self-strangulation.  They  know  not 
the  thrill  of  the  arrival. 

The  subject  of  our  eulogies  of  this  hour 
was  one  who.  in  the  face  of  almost 
unnirmountable  obstacles,  painfully 
wended  his  way  along  the  thorny  path  to 
Uie  summit.    Sol  realized  that  strtiggle 
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always  ireant  strength;  he  knew  that 
pursuit  built  endurance,  and  only  those 
who  stoo<l  and  laughed  in  the  face  of 
failure  aid  stood  up  to  fight  again  de- 
served thi;  fruits  of  victory. 

Bom  Ir  Pekin.  111.,  in  1870.  he  was  un- 
fortimate  enough,  through  fortuitous 
circumstances,  to  be  deprived  of  an  early 
education ;  but  extraordinary  native  abil- 
ity provi(  ed  the  spur  that  well  bridged 
that  void 

When  At.  Blcci*  first  came  to  Con- 
gress the  hen  Parliamentarian.  Mr.  Fess, 
was  cond  icting  a  group  that  had  for  its 
purpose  f  imiliarizing  new  Members  with 
parliamei  tary  procediire.  and  Mr.  Bloom 
was  a  v«ry  attentive  member  of  that 
group.  From  the  very  first  to  the  last 
he  took  lis  work  here  very  seriously. 
And  he  w  is  ever  engaged  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  k  lowiedfre  that  would  better  fit 
him  for  he  dvties  and  responsibilities 
that  he  inspected  would  some  day.  as 
they  did.  devolve  upon  him  as  head  of 
the  lmp<rtant  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Few  of  LIS  appreciate  the  vast  expendi- 
ture of  lis  own  time  and  money  our 
friend  m  ide  in  traveling  repeatedly  to 
aimo'^t  al  the  chaucellories  of  the  world 
to  acquj  mt  himself  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  international  conditions  so 
that  he  night  be  well  prepared  here  to 
act  wisei  r  and  counsel  his  colleagues  in 
connecti(  n  with  foreign  afifairs.  Then, 
too.  he  divoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  history  and  economics, 
always  s  ressing  the  international  as- 
pects. 

And  nc  t  only  did  our  beloved  dead  visit 
the  cham  :eIlories  of  the  world.  He  asso- 
ciated intimately  with  and  encouraged 
the  huirbler  masses  to  look  forward 
toward  a  better  day  everywhere  he  went. 
Few  Americans  were  better  and  more 
favorablj  known  throughout  Europe, 
among  a  1  segments  of  the  population, 
than  wa.  Mr.  Bloom.  l)ecause  he  was 
their  frie  id  and  always  had  an  inspiring 
word  an(  deed  for  their  appeals  for  a 
more  favjrable  status.  He,  having  long 
sufferea  ;he  pangs  of  severe  adversity, 
well  knew  and  understood  the  deserved 
requirem  mts  of  the  meek  and  the  lowly. 
His  km  wledge  in  that  connection 
was  not  t  heoretical  or  academic,  but  was 
very  real  and  he  remedied  conditions  as 
best  he  ( ould  not  only  by  word  but  by 
deed.  Ir  the  field  of  philanthropy,  for 
which  he  will  long  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered. h»  was  practical  rather  than 
wordy. 

Mr.  B  ooMS  phenomenal  success  in 
private  lusincss  is  too  well  known  to 
merit  rei  etition;  but  I  am  sure  that  such 
success  a  Torded  him  far  less  satisfaction 
than  did  his  contant  world-wide  efforts 
to  make  this  a  belter  world  for  willing 
and  righ  eous  men  and  women.  Doubt- 
less he  ct  uld  have  amassed  a  stupendous 
fortune  n  dollars  anJ  cents  if  he  had 
confined  his  talents  to.  say,  the  real  es- 
tate bus!  less  in  which  he  experienced  an 
inordina  e  succes.^;  but  would  that  tran- 
scend buiiness  success  have  elicited  the 
spontaneous  tribute  from  all  over  the 
world,  or  most  of  it,  we  heard  when  he 
left  us?  Would  that  great  business  suc- 
cess havi  satisfied  the  controlling  yearn- 
ings of  h  s  philanthropic  soiil?  I  Imag- 
ine he  w  )uld  rather  have  been  what  he 


was  among  us  here  than  to  pos.sew  a!! 
the  material  wealth  of  this  world,  be- 
cause he  never  measured  life  and  success 
from  the  doUars-and-cents  viewpoint. 

I  look  for  qualities  to  explain  such  a 
life,  because  it  cries  out  in  my  nature 
that  such  must  be  done,  not  because  of 
some  traditional  reason  but  because  we 
want  to  have  some  goals  toward  which 
our  own  lives  can  move  in  the  days  to 
come.  In  Mr.  Bloom  I  find  such  qual- 
ities as  solidarity,  strength,  stanchness. 
stability,  and  superiority  as  descriptive 
terms  of  the  type  of  abundant  living  that 
he  has  moved  into,  having  merited  what 
we  call  this  earthly  life  abundant. 

I  always  go  back  for  some  reason  why 
a  man  is  what  he  is,  why  he  thinks  like 
he  thinks,  why  he  does  what  he  does. 
I  shall  try  to  ravel  or  unravel  that  secret 
as  I  have  understood  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Bloom,  through  the  many  years  of 
our  association  here.  First  of  all.  there 
was  a  solid  personal  character  that  we 
looked  at.  and  that  does  not  just  happen 
all  of  a  sudden.  There  are  some  reasons 
back  behind  life  that  is  so  nobly  enriched 
because  a  person  like  him  has  lived.  I 
am  thinking  in  terms  of  his  mind.  Cer- 
tainly the  heredity  of  the  bloodstream 
did  present  to  him  potentialities  in  the 
area  of  the  mental;  and.  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, he  filled  the  void  incident  to  lack 
of  early  schooling  with  a  native  ability 
and  close  and  assiduous  study  all  of  his 
adult  hie.  There  was  that  important 
parental  gift  of  native  ability  and  strong, 
good  character. 

He  seemed  always  to  aline  himself  ef- 
fectively on  the  side  of  rightness,  justice, 
and  even  mercy.  He  had  a  concept  of 
work  that  belongs  to  his  secret  nature, 
knowing  that  man  must  work  and  he  has 
no  other  choice.  But  one  can  work  as  a 
man  or  he  can  work  as  a  machine;  he 
can  work  drudgingly  or  he  can  work 
gratefully;  he  can  take  a  very  low  kind 
of  work  and  exalt  it;  he  can  take  the  im- 
passive sort  of  work  and  breathe  the  soul 
of  life  into  it.  or  he  can  take  the  dull 
type  of  work  and  enliven  it.  And  how 
our  Nation  in  this  day  and  time  needs  to 
get  afresh  this  kind  of  concept  of  work — 
that  it  belongs  in  the  central  nature  and 
character  of  successful  men  and  women. 
I  would  not  leave  out  the  soul  of  the  man 
for  that  is  what  makes  him  tick,  so  to 
speak.  He  had  built  along  the  line  of 
life  some  chapels  in  his  soul. 

Mr.  Bloom  knew,  as  many  of  us  know, 
that  there  were  some  demands  that  life 
placed  upon  him  that  his  own  personal 
strength  could  not  measure  up  to;  that 
his  own  wisdom  was  not  equal  to  the  calls 
of  the  days  in  which  he  lived;  and  the 
establishment  of  reserve  seats  in  his  soul 
saved  him  time  and  time  again  from 
weakness  to  the  way  of  strength. 

And  then  some  strong  family  Lfe  was 
his,  for  most  of  us  are  not  what  we  are 
by  ourselves.  There  are  others  that 
have  stood  in  the  shadows  and  encour- 
aged and  urged  us  on.  And  so  in  the 
family  relation  I  think  that  is  the  reason 
God  has  arranged  it  so.  He  inspired  be- 
cause he  was  Inspired,  and  all  principles 
of  the  direction  of  home  life  were  on  the 
basis  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  feeling 
there  could  not  be  any  repeal  of  those 
made  in  life;  that  they  were  stalwart. 
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strong,  controlling  and  could  not  be 
pushed  9Yef . 

This  good  man  would  encourage  with- 
out making  egoists;  he  would  provide 
opportuiiitles  without  spoiling;  disci- 
pline would  be  employed  that  would  not 
break  the  spirit. 

Aside  from  his  offlcial  status  he  was 
stanch  as  a  resident  of  this  community 
also,  and  when  all  the  monuments  are 
in  one  will  not  be  greater  than  the  other, 
but  this  one  Is  near  the  head  of  the  list. 
His  power  to  meet  those  who  are  called 
average  citizens  and  to  spill  some  of  his 
wisdom  and  counsel  over  into  them  will 
always  leave  them  wealthier. 

Honor  was  at  the  very  seat  and  very 
nature  of  himself,  and  he  would  not  di- 
vorce It  for  any  cause  of  unrighteous 
living  that  could  be  named.  He  wa5  for 
the  way  of  right  and  supported  causes 
that  would  build  up  the  spirit,  anrt  en- 
thusiasms and  salutary  living  in  any- 
body's community. 

But  over  these  26  years  of  public  serv- 
ice the  supreme  recommendation  that 
can  be  given  to  him  is  the  broad  and 
penetrating  service  he  rendered  as  a 
seasoned,  practical  legi-slator.  He  was 
always  burdened  with  the  idea  that  pos- 
terity would  catch  up  with  him  if  he  did 
not  do  just  exactly  right,  and  when  h- 
gave  his  promise  or  acted.  It  was  the 
most  honorable  representation  of  his 
mind  and  spirit  that  could  be  made.  We 
all  know  that,  based  upon  performance 
alone,  histoiT  will  do  this  good  man 
justice. 

Nobody  in  an  official  relationship  shall 
miss  his  mortal  presence  more  than  I, 
because  he  was  a  very  definite  sisset  to 
me  over  many,  many  years.  I  was  pained 
when  we  stood  in  the  presence  of  his 
deceased  dear  wife,  his  constant  inspira- 
tion throughout  the  years,  and  his  only 
solace  were  his  confident  faith  In  a  fu- 
ture life  and  the  continuing  companion- 
ship of  his  talented  daughter,  who  is,  for- 
tunately, left  to  carry  on  the  Bloom  tra- 
dition. Certainly  that  same  amiable 
sentiment  is  cherished  by  the  many 
thousands  of  Mr.  Bloom  s  beneficiaries, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout 
the  whole  world. 

Thus  it  Is  we  stand  today  with  rever- 
ence and  affection  to  pay  our  poor  and 
Impeifect  tribute  to  a  noble  son  of  the 
Republic.  Fitly  we  apply  to  him  the  an- 
cient words  of  the  proverb  writer,  "Seest 
Ihou  a  man  diligent  in  business?  He 
shall  stand  before  kings." 

Worthily  he  lived,  worthily  he  served. 
We  honor  him  for  what  he  was  and  for 
what  he  did.  Shall  we  not  believe  that 
to  him.  as  to  the  great  laureate  of  Eng- 
land, these  lines  summed  up  his  trium- 
phant hope  and  unfailing  faith: 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me. 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  tbe  bar, 

Wben  I  put  out  to  sea. 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  aeleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  tbe  bound- 
less deep 

Turns  again  home. 
Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark. 
And  may  there  be  no  sadncw  of  farewell, 

Wben  I  embark. 


For  tbo'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  f&r, 
Z  hope  to  tee  my  Pilot  face  to  fact 

Wben  I  have  croat  the  bar. 

Faithful  and  chivalrous  servant  of  the 
Republic,  hail  and  farewell. 


Secretary  Brannan'i  Farm  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiwoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1949 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
splendid  and  very  objective  editorial 
taken  from  the  May  28  issue  of  the  Daily 
Pantagraph  of  Blooraington,  111.  This 
editorial  deals  with  Secretary  Brannan's 
farm  proposal  and  sets  forth  various  rea- 
sons why  this  measure  should  be  most 
carefully  and  thoroughly  studied  by  all 
Members  of  Congress.  My  purpose  in 
placing  this  editorial  in  the  Record  is 
that  Members  may  learn,  through  read- 
ing this  editorial,  what  the  Brannan  farm 
proposal  really  would  do  if  ever  enacted 
into  law. 

BXANNAN'S     FABM     PROPOSAL     WOT7U)     UCUKENT 
ECXINOMT 

(By  the  Pantagraph) 

Reasons  why  the  Illinois  Agricultural  As- 
sociation oppKJses  the  Brannan  national  farm 
program  are  clearly  and  forcibly  presented 
in  tbe  adjoining  column  by  P.  E.  Morris,  vice 
president  of  the  association.  We  commend 
a  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Morris'  letter. 

It  Is  called  a  farm  program,  but  It  actually 
pretends  to  offer  more  to  the  80  percent  of 
the  nonfarm  population.  It  propKXjes  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  grocery  bill  for  this  80  percent. 
And  ail  experience  of  Government  assistance 
has  shown  that  a  little  help  calls  for  more 
and  more  help.  All  experience  also  has 
shown  that  more  Federal  and  State  help 
calls  for  more  and  more  taxes.  This  bolls 
down  to  letting  Uncle  Sam  collect  and  spend 
our  incomes.  That  la  not  capitalism  and  It 
l8  not  free  enterprise. 

One  point  not  developed  by  Mr.  Morris  Is 
the  Inevitable  growth  of  bureaucracy  under 
the  Brannan  plan.  Hundreds  of  thousands, 
If  not  millions,  of  Government  workers  and 
comnrltteemen  would  be  needed  to  check 
every  detail  of  what  every  farmer  got  for  his 
eggs,  for  Instance,  and  what  Uncle  Sam 
should  pay  him  to  make  the  egg  business 
profitable.  This  proposed  Increase  In  bu- 
reaucracy comes  at  a  time  when  the  farmers 
and  the  townspeople  long  for  less  control. 
Some  farm  committeemen  are  retiring  be- 
cause of  the  complications  of  the  present 
plan  that  compared  to  Brannan's  proposal, 
la  simple  indeed. 

There  is  still  another  great  loophole  in 
the  Brannan  plan.  It  seeks  to  set  a  high 
price  for  the  farmer  and  a  low  price  for 
the  consvuner.  But  there  Is  no  guaranty  that 
such  would  prevail.  Tbe  price  on  which  the 
subsidy  Is  figured  for  the  farmer  is  based  on 
his  sale  price.  And  that  is  tbe  price  upon 
which  the  citizen  will  have  to  pay  his  tax  bill 
to  support  the  subsidy.  But  that  does  not 
mean  the  consumer  will  buy  food  at  tbe  price 
tbe  farmer  gets  for  It. 

Take  fresh  vegetable*  as  an  example.  Tbe 
farmer  sells  to  a  buyer  or  commission  firm. 
That  firm  sells  to  another  commiaaion  firm 


or  a  wholesaler.  The  wholesaler  sells  to  the 
grocCT  and  be  in  turn  seUs  to  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Brannan  has  offered  no  assurance  that 
the  price  of  the  vegetables  would  be  any  less 
to  the  consumer  than  they  are  now.  The 
middlemen  could  easily  be  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  this  program.  Actually  the  con- 
sumer could  be  subsidising  both  the  farmer 
and  tbe  middleman. 

Farmers  of  Illinois  do  not  want  this  pro- 
gram. Consumers  wbo  have  an  objective 
look  should  be  even  more  opposed  to  tt. 
We  urge  them  to  make  their  Representatives 
In  Washington  awar*  of  their  views.  The 
Issue  is  BOdaUsm  v«nus  an  improved  free 
competitive-enterprise  system.  If  prices  are 
to  be  gtiaranteed  for  the  farmers  and  tbe 
consumers,  then  the  rest  of  tbe  economy 
cannot  escape  rigid  controls.  That  means 
tbe  end  of  freedom  and  initiative. 
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Statement  of  Hob.  Lindsay  C  Warrea  Be- 
fore ScBate  AppropriatioBS  CoMBiittce 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOIUNG 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  statement  made 
today  by  the  Honorable  Lindsay  C.  War- 
ren, Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  Independent  OflBces 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  statement  con- 
tains some  most  valuable  information 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoid.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  had  hoped  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  committee  to 
discuss  tbe  work  of  tbe  General  Accounting 
Office  in  a  general  way.  Due  to  the  develop- 
ments on  oMi  appropriation  in  tbe  House, 
however.  I  am  forced  to  place  tbe  major  em- 
phasis on  a  request  which  is  entirely  foreign 
to  my  nature;  namely,  tlie  restoration  of  the 
full  amount  Included  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  work  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  Tbe  work 
of  the  Office  Is  nothing  new  to  most  of  you. 
We  are  not  an  Oflke  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects. We  are  required  by  law  to  audit  all 
Federal  expenditures,  and  we  have  no  choice 
as  to  whether  we  will  conduct  an  audit  or 
not.  For  a  number  of  years  there  have  been 
multlbilllon -dollar  appropriations  for  Gov- 
ernment. The  result  Is  that  the  audit  and 
related  tasks  of  the  General  AccounUng  Of- 
fice have  Increased  many  times. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  and  postwar  years, 
during  which  the  appropriations  for  the  Gov- 
ernment reached  an  all-time  high,  tbe  per- 
sonnel of  the  General  Accounting  Office  hit 
a  peak  of  14.904  in  April  1946.  Since  thMt 
time,  voluntarUy  and  without  any  urgtag 
from  the  Congress,  the  number  of  personnel 
has  been  steadily  reduced.  There  are  now  on 
the  roUs  9.450  employees,  «  reduction  of 
S,454  In  3  years.  It  la  my  plan  to  contmue 
this  policy  "vlgorotialy  to  the  full  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  effective  and  timely  perform- 
ance of  all  duUea  with  which  tbe  Office  is 
cliarged. 
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Tht  uUm»t««  for  the  General  Accountl&g 
Office  ror  tlM  flacal  y««r  1960  ««r«  very  care- 
fully preparwl  under  my  ^•ctfle  nandate 
tbat  thej  w«t«  u>  b«  bald  to  the  abaolute 
mtnlmum  under  which  «•  eoxUd  carry  on 
our  work.     Even  after  tbey  bad  been  sub- 
mitted to  Um  Btireau  of  the  Budcet,  tbej 
were  again  fooe  over  at  the  reqaaet  at  ttao 
then  DIreetor.  Mr    Jntnce  B.  Webb,  and  re- 
duc«d  t3M.0C0      Any  cut  tiow  made  In  the 
etlmetl  m  submit led  wUl  force  the  kertrnu 
curt«Um«nt  of  all  actiritles  o!  the  Ueneral 
AecuuBUag  Ottce.  and  wUl  cripple  aucb  oon- 
MmcttT*  work  as  tbe  atidit  of  Uovcrnment 
Itiei  Hum   and  expenditures,   the  develop- 
■sent  and  Installation  of  efleetUe  account- 
ln4(  •yateme.  the  audit  of  Oorcrnnaeut  oor- 
IffffatF-MMi  Mid  Um  audit  at  wmttkmtm  traiie- 
pertatloa  vouetaen.  functloiM  tbat  ara  re- 
turning real  mosiey  to  tbe  Federal  Treasury 
and  produclnc  saTincs.  In  some  cases  many 
tlWTT   tbe  cuet  of   their  operations. 

The  report  of  tbe  Commtttae  on  Appro- 
ot  tba  HouM  lodleatae  that  tbe 
itkm  for  a  reduction  in  tbe  ssti- 
tar  tbe  Oaoeral  Acoountlnc  OOce 
by  tbe  House  w'.s  made  reluctantly 
and  was  based  on  the  premise  that  there 
Is  a  definite  relationship  between  General 
AccountLUg  Oflke  appropriations  and  total 
appropriations  for  the  Government.  The 
report  states  that  tbe  General  Accounting 
Oflke  estimates  for  fiscal  1950  are  more  than 
its  ttBMS  Um  amount  available  for  general 
activities  of  tbe  OtBce  during  nacal  1940. 
whereas  the  appropriations  requested  for 
tbe  entire  Government  for  fiscal  1950  are 
only  three  and  one-half  times  the  1940  ap- 
propriations. 

While  I  agree  that  there  is  a  general  rela- 
tionship between  our  appropriations  and 
those  for  the  entire  Government.  I  think  U 
only  fair  in  making  any  comparison  between 
tbe  two  fiscal  yea.-s  to  consider  the  entire 
amount  available  to  the  General  Account- 
ing CXBce  for  1940.  Including  the  amount 
apprt^rlated  to  the  CQce  In  the  Emergency 
Belief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  This  lat- 
t«r  amour. t  was  not  fcjr  relief  projects,  but 
for  auditing,  aocotustlng.  decision.  Investi- 
gating, and  claims  activities — no  different 
tban  those  having' to  do  with  regular  Gov- 
erament  expenditures.  IncludinK  this 
amount,  there  was  available  to  the  General 
Accounting  OSce  for  fiscal  year  1940.  $10- 
5.^.540.  Cotaparlng  this  total  with  the  es- 
timate for  1950.  the  Increase  in  our  estl- 
is  directly  In  proportion  to  the  In- 
lu  the  total  appropriations  requested 
for  the  G'  vernment  for  1950  over  the  total 
appropriated  for  194©— and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  salary  rales  are  now  much  higher 
tban  in  1940. 

Moreover.  I  should  like  to  point  out.  with 
all  modesty,  that  the  General  Accounting 
Ofllce  as  It  now  stands  Is  not  the  same  oflke 
It  was  a  few  years  ago  Many  new  duties 
have  been  added  by  the  Congreas.  and  new 
approaches  have  been  taken  m  performing 
oar  work  whxh  have  noade  it  mure  valuable 
not  only  In  terms  of  money  actually  re- 
covered and  returned  to  the  Treasury,  but 
In  terms  of  tacreased  economy  and  efBclency. 
Prom  IMO  to  April  30  of  this  year  the  Ofllce 
collected  or  caused  to  be  collected  and  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  more  than  $$35.000.000 — 
almost  two  ai^d  one-half  times  the  total  cost 
of  operation  of  the  OfBcc.  The  collection 
figure  for  tbe  last  fiscal  year  was  approxi- 
mately tlOT.OOO.OOO.  Fur  the  current  fiscal 
yeaur  to  April  30  tbe  figure  is  over  fTe.OOO.OOO. 

A  partial  list  of  new  duties  imposed  on 
Um  Otte*  by  law  since  IMl  can  be  found  at 
paga  0T6  of  the  Hotsse  bearings  on  this  bill. 
It  includes  those  added  bv  the  Certifying 
OlBcers  Llabi.Uty  Act.  other  related  acU 
which  tremendously  increased  our  re^mnsl- 
bUltiea  in  the  audit  of  transportatioo  pay- 
menu:  tbe  George  Act  and  tbe  Government 
Corporatlott    Contral    Act    requiring    us    to 
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corporations,  tbe  Leg- 
nizatlon  Act  of  1046;  and  pro- 
Independent   OOccs   Appro- 
wlth  reference  to  property  ac- 
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this   office    for    1950    will 

diuble  the  backlog  of  cases  an- 

.  ime  30.  1950 — In  terms  of  time, 

be  a  4  months'  backlog. 
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CORP<|XATION   AUDITS   OrVISION 

n  is  responsible  for  the  audit 

audit    methods    of    transac- 

( Government  corporations.     The 

Corporation    Control    Act    re- 

of  our  audits  of  these  corpo- 

made  to  the  Congress  not  later 

15  following  the  close  of  the 

which  the  audit  is  made.    One 

for  placing  this  requirement 

so  the  Congress  could  have 

of  the  reports  in  appraising 

the  corporations'  programs  and 

their  requests  for  furiher  funds. 

reports  we  have  furnished  a 

entire  operation  of  each  cor- 

have   made   recommendations 

organization  and  methods  and 

legislation,   where  necessary.     Due 

tremefidous   backlog  of   work  cau-ed 

to  go  back  one  full  fiscal  year 

Ion  of  the  audit,  anu  to  the 

(^taming  qualified  personnel  In 

we  have  not  as  yet  been 

the  deadline      As  of  now.  there 

itill  due  for  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

1947.  and  15  lor  the  year  19«i8. 

reports  that  have  been  made, 

ate.  have  had  a  valuable  effect. 

ntrlbuted  to  the  reduction  In 

Government  corporations,  and 

dases  have  resulted  in  the  pay- 

l^ends  to  the  Treasury  approxi- 

COO      We  are  presently  exert- 

effott  to  put  this  work  on  a  current 

the    audit    reports    will    fully 

of  the  Corporation  Control 

greater  use  to  the  Congress  and 

than  in  the  past.     A  reduc- 

for  this  work  will  prevent  us 

this  end. 
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sccoctmriKC  ststxms  divtsiow 

6.    1948,    after    having    been 

xk\9    active    assistance    and    co- 

the  Secretary  of   the  Treasury 

Dtr^tor    of    the    Btireau    of    the 

blUh^d  In  my  Immediate  of- 


fice the  Accounting  Systems  Division  and 
assigned  to  It  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing, m  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  at  the 
Budget  and  the  Treasury  Department  and 
all  other  Interested  departmenU  and  sgen- 
cies, sound  basic  principles  of  accounting 
upon  which  can  be  built  accounting  systems 
designed  to  meet  the  requiremenui  of  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  General  Accounting 
Ofllce  ThU  Joint  accounting  program,  which 
Is  embodied  more  formally  in  documents 
■tgBSd  January  6.  1940.  by  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
tbe  Budget,  and  myself,  contemplates  the 
full  development  of  sound  accctintlng  within 
each  agency  as  a  working  arm  of  manage- 
ment In  terms  of  financial  Information  and 
control  At  tb«  same  time.  It  envisions  an 
integrated  pattern  of  accounting  and  flnan- 
cUi  reporting  for  tbe  Government  as  a 
whole  responsive  to  the  executive  and  legls- 
Uttve  needs  and  adequately  disclosing  the 
financial  condition  of  tbe  Government. 
Recognition  will  be  given  to  tbe  need  for  a 
flexible  basis  for  accounting  development 
within  sgencies  in  the  light  of  varying  types 
of  operations  and  management  problems  and 
to  over-all  fiscal  reporting  and  auditing  re- 
sponslbUlties.  The  accounting  and  report- 
ing principles,  standards,  and  basic  proce- 
dures established  will  take  Into  consideration 
the  various  areas  of  responsibility  involved, 
the  elimination  of  overlapping  operations 
and  paper  work,  and  the  fuller  appreciation 
of  efficient  methods  and  techniques  In  ac- 
counting operations  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. Both  savings  in  particular  areas 
and  much  more  effective  results  of  account- 
ing work  are  expected  to  grow  out  of  this 
program.  This  is  already  being  demonstrated 
In  actual  operation. 

To  curtail  this  activity  at  the  present  time 
would  be  a  waste  of  much  of  the  develop- 
mental work  that  has  already  been  put  into 
the  program  by  Budget.  Treasury,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  would  most 
seriously  retard  the  improvement  of  Gov- 
ernment accounting. 

CUUMS    DIVISION 

The  Claims  Division  handles  one  of  our 
biggest  Jobs.  It  settles  claims  against  the 
Government  and  collects  debts  due  the  Gov- 
ernment. Last  year  over  3C0.0C0  claims  were 
settled— 893,000.000  allowed  and  »17,0OO.0CO 
disallowecl.  In  addition  this  division  col- 
lected for  the  Government  $7,691,000.  One 
of  our  current  campaigns  Is  to  get  up  to  date 
on  the  tremendous  volume  of  war  and  post- 
war claims.  This  Is  not  an  easy  task  when 
we  must  ferret  out  the  facts  in  each  case 
and  when  most  perplexing  legal  problems 
must  be  decided  before  a  determination  can 
be  made  as  to  whom  and  what  to  pay.  We 
are  presently  disposing  of  some  18,000  claims 
a  month  but,  conservatively  estimated,  we 
still  have  a  4  months'  backlog  A  reduc- 
tion In  funds  for  this  work  woud  not  only 
delay  consideration  of  claims  of  Individuals 
against  the  Government  but  would  also  seri- 
ously affect  collection  of  amounts  due  the 
United  States.  The  backlog  of  work  would 
materially  Increase  and  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  lu  some  cases  it  would  be 
many  months  before  a  claim  coulr!  be  reached 
for  consideration.  This  activity  is  peculiarly 
close  to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  our 
country.  With  the  present  activities  of  the 
Government  being  of  such  magnitude  many 
citizens  become  involved  In  claims  against 
the  Government  or  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment If  such  claims  do  not  receive  prompt 
consideration — which  they  certainly  should 
have — you  gentlemen  bear  about  It.  and  Z 
bear  about  It. 

Auorr  DIVISION 

This  division  Is  responsible  for  the  post 
audit  of  all  Federal  expenditures,  with  ex- 
ceptions sucb  as  expenditures  made  for  trans- 
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portatlon,  expenditures  by  Government  cor- 
porations, and  expenditures  made  by  tbe  Post 
Office  Department.  It  mu^t  not  only  see 
that  payments  made  by  the  departments  and 
ac*ncles  were  legal  and  applied  solely  to  the 
objects  for  which  the  appropriations  were 
made,  but  also  must  enforce  hundreds  of  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions  which  bave  been 
enacted  into  law.  Audiu  are  conducted  both 
m  the  fl?ld  and  In  Washington,  and  the 
traBMCtlons  which  must  be  examined  are 
gowned  solely  by  the  size  and  activities  of 
tbe  Ocvernment.  This  year  this  division 
will  audit  about  18.000COO  vouchers  and 
examine  well  over  1.000.000  contracu.  Col- 
lectors as  a  result  of  tbe  audit  will  exceed 
•  ia.000.000.  At  present  tbe  field  audit  Is 
practically  current,  but  the  Washington  audit 
Is  13  months  behind  We  are  committed  to 
extension  of  on-the-slte  audiu  under  proper 
conditions,  A  reduction  In  the  audit  force 
will  prevent  expansion  of  field  programs,  re- 
quire discontinuance  of  recent  field  Installa- 
tions as  well  as  the  curtailment  of  others, 
and  will  materially  Increase  the  backlog  of 
unaudited  vouchers.  The  effectlveneas  which 
Is  gained  from  current  and  on-the-slte  audits 
will  be  lost  to  a  considerable  extent. 

POSTAL  ACCOUNTS  OIVISIOW 

This  division  Is  charged  with  auditing  the 
multlbllllon  dollar  business  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department  and  the  postal  service.  The 
accounts  and  claims  audited  and  settled  arise 
from  the  activities  of  some  40.000  post  offices, 
constituting  the  largest  and  most  widespread 
public  utility  in  the  Nation.  During  the  past 
2  years  there  has  been  a  marked  Increase  in 
the  volume  of  money  orders  and  postal  notes 
received,  and  present  trends  Indicate  this 
Increase  will  continue.  This  operation  is 
different  from  others  in  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  does  most  of  the  administra- 
tive accounting  work  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  postal  service.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  this  work  be  kept  current  not  only 
to  serve  the  administrative  needs  of  the  De- 
partment, but  also  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  law  that  tte  accounts  of  the  De- 
pa  :ment  be  closed  quarterly  and  statements 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  At  present,  all 
phases  of  the  audit  are  in  a  current  status. 
Any  reduction  In  the  personnel  of  this  divi- 
sion will  retard  the  audit  and  create  back- 
logs. 

TSANSPORTATION    DIVISION 

In  April  1948  I  reestablished  a  Transporta- 
tion Division  to  center  in  one  place  the  work 
of  settling  claims  for  transportation  charges 
and  auditing  of  payments  for  transportation. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  the  sole 
responsibility  for  '  udlting  ail  transportation 
payments  made  by  the  Government.  This 
organization  iz  carrying  on  an  audit  of  cur- 
rent payments  for  transportation  and  a  re- 
audit  of  certain  wartime  transportation  pay- 
ments previously  audited  under  accelerated 
procedures.  This  activity  alone  collected 
back  $86  276.000  during  the  fiscal  year  1948. 
From  July  1,  1948  to  April  30  of  this  year 
»44.168.CC0  had  been  collected — over  »a,000,- 
000  more  than  the  cost  of  the  operations  of 
the  entire  office  for  the  fiscal  year  1949.  A 
cut  will  seriously  affect  the  work  of  this  di- 
vision in  that  the  audit  wUl  be  further  re- 
tarded and  ycu  gentlemen  well  know  that 
the  longer  you  wait  to  make  a  claim  against 
someone  the  harder  It  Is  to  collect.  Any  re- 
duction In  force  in  this  activity  will  result 
in  the  loss  to  the  United  States,  literally,  of 
many  dollars  for  each  dollar  curtailed. 

oTHxa   ACTivrriES 

Without  going  into  detail  ana  by  no  means 
implying  that  the  work  is  of  less  importance 
than  ..hat  p-eviously  mentioned,  a  reduction 
In  the  budget  estimates  wil,  seriously  retard 
tbe  work  of  the  following  organisations  of 
tbe  Ofllce:  the  Accounting  and  Bookkeepmg 
DtTlrlon.    wb  re    approximately   480.000    ac- 
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counts  are  maintained  and  some  65.000  to 
70.0C0  warrants  examined  each  year,  tbe 
prompt  handling  of  which  la  essential;  tbe 
Ofllce  cf  Investigation,  whlcb  bas  people  all 
over  thr  coimtry  m  iklng  Investigations  of 
IrregtUarltles  in  expenditures,  resulting  In 
substantial  collections  for  tbe  Government, 
and  Inspections  of  fiscal  cAces;  «,be  Recon- 
ciliation and  Clearance  Division,  which  per- 
forms matbematlcal.  servicing,  and  record- 
keeping functions  on  which  other  divisions 
of  tbe  Ofllce  are  vitally  dependent,  and  whlcb 
has  the  Job  of  recr-ncUlng  the  monthly 
checkbook  balances  of  tbe  fiscal  ofllcers  of 
tbe  Government  -vbo  Isstie  about  lX)00i)00 
checks  each  working  day;  and  tbe  staff  cp- 
cratloDS.  whlcb  Include  the  Ofllce  of  Admln- 
Istrstlve  Planning,  Division  of  Personnel. 
Ofllce  of  tbe  Chief  Clerk,  aod  tbe  members 
of  my  Immadlate  staS. 

This  reqtiest  for  funds  Is  not  personsl  to 
me.  In  fact  my  Job  would  be  much  earner 
In  some  respect*  If  we  had  fewer  people. 
But  I  cannot  disregard  tbe  seriotis  effect  a 
reduction  In  force  at  this  time  would  have 
upon  the  work  of  the  General  Accounting 
Ofllce  as  the  agent  of  the  CongrsM  and  upon 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Gorsmment  as  a 
whole  For  reasons  which  I  have  tried  to 
make  as  clear  as  this  statement  permits.  I 
am  impelled  to  ask  that  the  amount  of 
•3.685.200  by  which  the  House  reduced  our 
estimates  be  restored.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
provide  any  additional  Information  the  com- 
mittee may  requir* . 


Maldnf   Ckild    Abaadonment   a 
Oifehse 


Federal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

OF   CXLAHOM.^ 

m  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1949 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  program  of  Federal-State 
assistance  of  dependent  children  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
has  been  the  only  source  of  financial  help 
that  has  saved  many  a  child  from  near 
starvation,  rags,  and  disease.  No  one  will 
deny  the  beneficial  features  of  this  pro- 
gram but  I  feel  compelled  today  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  abuse  of 
this  program  that  has  increased  its  cost 
to  the  public  tremendously  and  which 
has  served  to  discredit  its  othenvise  noble 
purpose.  I  would  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  today  around 
1.200.000  children  receiving  assistance 
under  this  program  at  a  cost  of  $352.- 
000.000  a  year.  In  1939.  when  we  had 
greater  unemployment,  only  666.000  chil- 
dren were  thus  receiving  assistance. 
What  has  caused  this  phenomenal  in- 
crease? Times  are  not  so  hard.  Our 
population  has  not  doubled  to  account 
for  the  doubling  in  assistance  cases.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  many  able-bodied  par- 
ents have  flaunted  State  nonsupport 
statutes  and  have  abandoned  their  chil- 
dren knowing  that  they  wUl  be  cared  for 
in  any  event. 

I  estimate  that  35  percent  of  the  cases 
on  the  assistance  rolls  for  dependent 
children  are  cases  where  an  able-bodied 
parent  has  abandoned  a  child  or  chil- 
dren. Two  and  one-half  percent  of  all 
the  children  in  the  United  SUtes  under 


the  age  of  18  ai;^  receiving  siKh  assist- 
ance and  I  am  not  at  all  proud  of  the 
fact  tbat  my  State  leads  them  all  with 
7.2  percent  of  the  children  under  18  on 
the  assistance  rolls.    Moat  SUtes  have 
nonsupport   statutes   and   many   make 
nonsupport  a  teiooj.    Our  law  enfOTce- 
ments  officers  aiui  prosecutors  mre  cou- 
ra8eou.<ily  eodeftvortac  to  apprehend  par- 
ents who  have  deserted  or  abandoned 
their  children  and  to  require  tbem  to 
support  their  children  or  be  penalised 
accordingly.     I  am   informed  that  tiM 
Oklahoma  Legislature  has  recently  made 
It  a  mandatory  duty  of  the  county  at- 
torney to  prosecute  child  abandoniaeBt 
ca«e^.    But  thl.'t  .itlll  is  not  enough.   Loeal 
enforcement  officers  are  not  getting  full 
information  from  the  welfare  authorities 
and  their  confidential  records  as  to  thOM 
cases  of  assistance  involving  abandon- 
ment.   All  too  many  of  our  lazy  fathers 
find   it   convenient   to   leave  the  State 
and  their  dependents  and  find  new  in- 
terests  In  other   States.     They   openly 
boast  of  their  ability  to  beat  support 
orders.    A  contempt  order  from  court  is 
not  effective  if  the  contemner  cannot  be 
reached.     Extradition  under  the  crim- 
inal proceedings  of  those  who  have  gone 
to  another  State  to  escape  their  parental 
responsibilities  is  a  slow  process  and  I 
hear  of  instances  where  extradition  is 
refused.     Even  where  expensive  crim- 
inal proceedings  are  begun  and  extradi- 
tion is  sought  and  obtained,  local  oCBcials 
of  most  States  have  but  enough  travel 
txpense  allowed  to  make  two  or  three 
long  trips  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  I  am  point- 
ing up  is  not  one  to  make  us  abandon 
our  program  of  assistance  to  needy  chil- 
dren but  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
give  Federal.  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  any  information  on 
rbandonment  cases  receiving  assistance. 
It  should  further  be  made  a  felony  to 
abandon  or  desert  one's  dependent  child 
or  children  and  then  move  In  inter.^Jtate 
or  foreign  commerce.  My  good  friend 
and  able  colleague  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Ok'ahoma.  TcM  Steid,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  is  admii-ably  suited 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  That  bill  is 
H.  R.  4057.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
that  bill  and  urge  its  passage  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  It  will  place  re- 
sponsibility for  support  where  it  belongs, 
on  able-bodied  parents.  It  will  reduce 
juvenile  delinquency  because  a  parent 
who  must  support  his  or  her  children 
is  going  to  care  for  them  more  and  su- 
pervise their  activities.  And  it  will  save 
our  taxpayers  the  expenditure  of  mar^y. 
many  dollars  and  make  creditable  and 
effective  this  assistance  program  as  a 
desirable  adjunct  of  our  social -security 
program. 

The  problem  is  clear  and  the  solution  is 
simple.  The  legislation  I  am  supporting 
will  attack  this  problem  in  this  manner : 

First.  It  will  make  it  mandatory  for 
the  welfare  worker  to  notify  the  county 
attorney  when  a  child  is  given  assistance 
because  it  has  been  abandoned  by  a 
parent.  This  information  is  now  held 
confidential  and  cannot  be  given  under 
existing  law. 

Second.  When  a  parent  cros-ses  a  State 
line   after  having  abandoned  a  child. 
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roch  parent  Imtnedtmtehr  becccnM  <mb- 
Ject  to  prosecution  in  Prderal  courts. 

I  shall  continue  my  fight  for  this  ieg- 
islatlon  until  thl5  child  atMUKlomneDt 
curse  is  eliminated. 


A* 


•cAfttnMtli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

Dl  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVKS 

June  1.  1949 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  in  the  RatxxD.  I  include  herewith 
the  following  timely  reference  to  the 
atomic  bomb: 

An  Atomic  ArmtitiiTH 
liukt  toadnoot  form  «boT«  Bikini  l&ie. 
"Which  mwhroomrd  fraught  vlth  pestilence 

and  death: 
Hideoua.  wteta  putaUdaMl  la  prMa  and 
With  prophedc*  bmo  bcpe  nay  Dcer 

true: 
Thte  aeu   the   tasks   for   me   and    yuu   and 

you. 
Ood  (rant  us  Chnstlm  leadership,  matured 
In  practice  as  in  word:  for  knowing  not 
Sis  liaaHfe  of  the  Mount,  they  mu9t  destroy 
Who  tamper  with  the  secrcu  of  creation. 


TfC*  TIMS  Taai 
A  sea-worn  traveler  from  a  distant  strand 
Stood  on  a  ressel's  deck  which  stemmed  the 

flood 
One*  roadstead  to  •  world  metrof>oU». 
On  either  skte  rose  banks  cf  masonry 
WbOM  blasted  outline*  showed  the  hand  ot 

time 
Through   moes  aivd  rioa  which  fain  would 

hide  the  walls 
Decadent  "mid  the  rubble  of  what  once  was 

great 
And  as   the   traveler   viswed   the   scene,   he 


nua  vast*  reminds  of  many  an  ancient  talc — 

■aaU  eoattlTaiMaa  took  in  a  fUsh 

ptetnre*  we  now  sketch  with  tedious 

pains. 

In  Itnes  and  tints  more  faithftd  to  the  scene 

Tbcy  e'en  could  flaah  tbetr  picture*  o'er  the 


With  ItTlng  Toiocs  en  tha  ether's  wava 
And  tall  tba  varied  happenings  of  the 
Tt>  audtaaoM  ten  thousand  mile*  away. 
Tbay  one*  shot  tluu  the  alx  uo   wings  of 

steal 
And  traveled  to  our  distant  home  in  days 
Where  montlM  are  now  consumed  in  ships  of 

sails 
As  bring  xm  to  Umm  mlnad  shares  of  yore. 
And  where  theae  pile*  ot  wreckage  lie.  ttier* 

stood 
A  city  vast,  whose  night  outshone  tiic  noon— 
They  drew  tlie  lightning  frum  the  clouds  and 

air. 
CDDveyed  It  o'er  the  land  on  far  fltmg  wlrca 
In  retail  to  the  bumes  and  shops  and  marti 
As  light  and  beat,  and  aaottva  power  for  ateal 
That  nerrelcas  tolled  aa  braam  and  tualn  for 

men 
Ho  more  to  poverty  In  thrall.     So  say 
The  legends  of  thai  past   and  distant   day. 
TIs  ffooe.  that  dandlng  age  when  men  aspired 
And  touched  the  multlple-dlmenslooed 
Where   dwalis    Hum  awesome   prime 

power 
VMdl  mnia  attnbtttc  to  divinity 
Their  sagrs  found  tbe  secret  of  the  suna 
Which  give  Orion  brilliance  and  to  earth 
OtTcs  life  and  groarth.    Procn  the  atom's  un> 

seen  core 
They  pluckrd  and  harncesed  it — a  potency 


-wide 


TV)  Ufbt  tit  lamps  of  beawn.  or  flres  of 


and  nigh  became  as  gods 
cr^tlon'a  forces  with  a  slilll 

have  built  on  earth  a  paradise 
deadening  toil  and  futile  strife, 
republic  of  mankind, 
lulllfled  at>out  a  tower 

welfare  widening  to  the  skies, 
lofty  purpose  sages  wrought, 
need  coneelTed  the  lethal  plan 
i^isrhtler  missile  to  destroy, 
final  vreapon  to  end  war. 
Kl  cities  with  explosive  breath 

vapors  emanating  death 
lives  unborn.    Ezterminatton 
fear,  then  study  of  each  nation, 
up  to  form  a  mad  obsession 
jittered  world  in  fast  poesesslon. 
combustible  from  premonitions 


tend 


Tea  men 

Wielding 
That  could 
Exempt  frot^ 
A  realised 
Wit:i  babel 
Of  world 
But  not  in 
Ho  peaceful 
To  forge  a 
Feigned  as 
Which  leve.' 
And  scatt 
And  blasted 
Became  the 
Till  all  buUt 
That  held  a 
With  mindJ 

dire 
Of  pestilential 
Little  wss 
In  that  last 
Civil  iaation 
The  pride 
Kmpires  of 
Triuinptis  i 
Glory  oi  an 
Lay  ahattei  ed 

pber^ 
The  palaces 
That  d.ired 
Became  the 
Remnants  i 
Unmindful 
Inbecile  to 
Some  peopl^ 
Untouched 
And  there 
Material  cu 
If  there  ha« 
Of  spiritual 
Which   livei 


bomtM  and  dread  atomic  Are. 

to  tell  the  gruesome  tale- 
battle  of  the  hemispheres 
exploded  in  one  flash 

progress  of  10.000  years, 
realth  and  military  power, 
industry  and  engineering  lore, 
and  bibliographic  store 

waste   *mid  poisoned   atmos- 


I'ft 


a  Qd 


And 


there  .o — 


Learning  wilch 
A  Bti8tenan<  e 
Or  may  t>ec  »na 
That  purgM 
Wa  cooM  frpm 
Ood  grant 
Who  do  not 
In  practice 
By  Umperi4g 


of  those  Imperial  powers 
dispute  dominion  of  the  skies 
brolcen  haunts  of  sickened  clans, 
races,  in  seed  and  body  maimed, 
9f  ancestral  antiquities. 
:ivillzation's  complexities. 

did  survive  with  life  and  genes 
>y  strife  at  Earth's  antipodes, 
t  -uncated  from  the  parent  stem 
ture  waned.    All  had  been  lost 
not  been  an  inheritance 
significance  to  man 
not    in   the   mechanized   para- 
phenlalta  of  private  gain  and  war. 
Whose  und  le  quest  determined  death  and 
doom 
now 
remote 
In  time  far 
Are  drawn 
On  principl^ 
Perhaps  In 
In  printed 
That  sciendi 

woe 
As    lists    tbk    heart    that    guides    the    hand 


^  't   travelers  from   those   bounds 


^y 


distant  from  that  mortal  day, 
urges  to  lay  curlotis  hands 
once  fatal  to  those  sires, 
onder  ruined  piles  there  lis 
lage  or  model  undecayed 

fraught  with  human  weal  or 


may  be  manna  from  on  high 
and  blessing  .to  the  rsce, 
th*  flr*  from  Heaven  rained 
tbe  godless  plain  of  Sodoma. 

far,  seeking  for  weal  or  woe, 
Chrutian  maturity,  (or  they 
know  His  Message  of  the  Mount, 
in  word,  can  but  destroy 
with  the  secrets  of  creation. 
— VoAa  Frmneia  Lemon. 
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HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 
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IN  THE  fflStATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneadcy,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Mmday.  May  23K  1949 


tie 


Mr  rVEC 

mou-s  con.s^int 
pendix  of 
"Reali.stic 
upon  the  o<ca:»ion 
of  the  Nea 
New  York 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanl- 

to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 

RkcoKD  an  addresjs  entitled 

jiberullsm,"  delivered  by  me 

of  the  commencement 

School  for  Social  Research, 

:ity.  oo  May  31,  1949. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  yours  Is  a  school  of  llt>eral 
outlook  and  pragmatic  approach.  Your  aim 
U  to  discover  the  higher  social  values  and 
the  techniques  by  which  these  values  can  be 
Implemented  within  the  framework  of  a  free 
society. 

This  Is  also  the  aim  of  true  liberal  sUtcs- 
manship. 

W^hen  Aristotle,  that  brilliant  philosopher 
of  antiquity,  deigned  politics  as  ethics,  he 
was  simply  saying  that  politics  must  strive 
to  attain  tbe  highest  possible  social  values 
In  the  context  of  ones  times. 

Aristotle's  ethical  concept  of  politics  was 
the  genesis  of  realistic  liberalism.  It  was 
based  on  Integrity,  and  not  demagoguery. 

Realistic  liberalism  calls  for  essential  hon- 
esty: A  desire  to  promote  the  greatest  possi- 
ble good  for  the  greatest  possible  number 
without  violence  to  llbeity  or  Jeopardy  to 
free  institutions. 

It  Is  not  a  simple  task  to  formulate  an  ac- 
ceptable definition  of  liberalism:  the  term 
has  meant  different  things  to  different  men 
at  different  eras  of  history. 

To  Adam  Smith  it  meant  "laiasei-faire" 
and  the  complete  abrogation  of  governmen- 
tal restraints. 

To  John  Stuart  Mill  it  meant  "the  good 
life"  under  a  system  of  agrarian  socialism. 

To  William  Jennings  Bryan  It  meant  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  dismantlement 
of  the  citadels  of  high  finance. 

To  many  in  more  recent  years  it  has  meant 
an  extension  of  governmental  authority  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  l>alance  between 
the  well-to-do  and  the  underprivileged. 

Yet.  though  their  specific  objectives  have 
varied,  every  genuine  liberal  movement  In 
the  history  of  the  world  has  been  propelled 
bv  a  deep-rooted  faith  in  the  dignity  of  man 
and  his  inalienable  rights  to  political  free- 
dom and  economic  emancipation. 

Humanitarlanlsm.  then.  Is  the  common 
denominator  of  the  true  liberal  philosophy. 

Humanitarlanlsm  Impels  us  to  desire  to 
clear  the  slums,  to  build  adequate  homes  for 
everyone,  to  grant  Federal  aid  to  public  edu« 
cation,  to  provide  insurance  for  sickness  and 
unemplojmient,  and  security  for  one's  de- 
clining years. 

It  U  precisely  l)ecause  liberalism  is  essen- 
tially humanitarlanlsm  that  it  has  lent  Itself 
to  exploitation  and  abuse  by  political  charla- 
tans and  self-seekers. 

The  Irresponsible  demagog  who  calls 
himself  a  liberal  will  readily  promise  swift 
and  complete  fulfillment  of  every  human 
yearning  without  heed  to  consequences  cr 
repercussions.  There  are  altogether  too  many 
such  men  in  public  life  and  the  American 
people  must  learn  to  beware  of  them. 

The  realistic  liberal — and  there  are  alto- 
gether too  few  of  that  sort  in  American  pub- 
lic life — win  measure  the  extent  to  which  the 
national  economy  can  accommodate  the 
agenda  of  social  needs  and  will  press  for  as 
much  of  the  program  as  can  l>e  completed  at 
any  given  time  without  seriotis  dislocation. 

That  is  the  difference  between  the  fair- 
weather  liberal  and  the  realistic  liberal. 

Tbe  realistic  llt>eral  weighs  values  and  con- 
sequences t>efore  making  a  decision.  His 
first  concern  Is  to  preserve  the  stability  of 
the  American  Nation  upon  which  our  free- 
dom and  our  standards  of  living  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  are  all  conditioned.  He  is 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  an  economic  crisis, 
l>rought  at>out  by  inordinate  spending,  could 
not  t>e  isolated  without  our  own  boundaries; 
and  that  once  we  lose  our  position  as  a  citadel 
of  financial  strength,  our  resistance  to  Com- 
munist sggreasion  will  also  collapse:  and  all 
the  Marshall-plan  billions  we  shall  have  spent 
will  go  down  the  drain,  a  complete  and  ir- 
retrievable waste  of  our  sulMtanc*. 
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Tbsss  are  but  few  of  tbe  factors  an  honest 
liberal  must  appraise  In  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  social  reforms  can  be  carried 
out  at  the  present  time. 

That  large  segments  of  our  population  de- 
serve healthier  environment  and  greater  se- 
curity cannot  be  gainsaid.  That  these  needs 
are  urgent  Lb  no  longer  debatable.  Yet,  right 
now,  the  most  pressing  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  American  people  Is  to  halt  th* 
Impairment  of  the  Nation's  economic  stabil- 
ity that  we  may  keep  our  heritage  of  freedom 
and  make  it  the  pillar  of  peace.  This  value 
must  therefore  supersede  all  others  In  the 
thinking  of  every  honest,  American  liberal. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  large  segments  of  the 
liberal  program  that  can  be  promptly  con- 
summated without  material  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  have  in  mind  legislation 
to  outlaw  discrimination  in  emplojinent. 
Here  Is  a  measure,  consonant  with  the  finest 
of  liberal  traditions,  that  embodies  the  es- 
sence of  humanitarlanlsm  and  toleration. 

I  shall  continue  to  press  this  legislation, 
notwithstanding  the  ramparts  of  any  mel- 
ancholy combine  of  reactionary  political 
forces. 

We  can  also  take  a  forward  step  by  Initiat- 
ing Federal  aid  to  public  education  and 
adopting  the  more  urgent  feattires  of  housing 
legislation  three  times  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

But  we  must  watch  the  budget.  The  debt 
and  the  budget — make  no  mistake  about  It — 
are  intimately  related  to  the  problems  of  lib- 
erty and  peace. 

Should  reckless  spending  precipitate  dis- 
aster, the  very  people  whom  we  are  striving 
to  help  would  be  the  principal  victims  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Misery  Is  a  breeder  of  radicalism:  and 
should  that  day  come,  our  people  might  lis- 
ten to  any  demagog  who  promises  a  panacea 
at  the  expense  of  free  government.  Seeds  of 
discontent  planted  In  the  soil  of  adversity 
produce  the  ugly  fruit  of  despotism. 

These,  then,  are  the  contingencies  a  real- 
istic liberal  must  always  bear  In  mind.  The 
fair-weather  liberal  who  thrives  on  promises 
to  everyone  of  every  thing  is  false  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  American  liberalism  and  a  menace 
to  his  country's  mission  as  the  guardian  of 
freedom  and  peace. 

Those  are  true  llt»erals  who  advocate  hu- 
man progress  within  the  orbit  of  free  and 
stable  institutions. 

Liberalism  is  a  blending  of  freedom  with 
humanitarlanlsm. 

Liberalism  is  enlightened  democracy  work- 
ing In  socially  t)eneflcent  directions. 

Liberalism  rejects  reaction  of  every  type. 
Imperialism  of  every  form  and  totalitarian- 
ism of  every  shade. 

Uberalism  is  not  •  harlot  to  be  picked  up 
on  the  street  by  any  demagog:  nor  Is  It  a 
brothel  for  the  fellow  traveler,  nor  a  mask 
for  those  who  would  subvert  our  charters  of 
liberty. 

We  who  are  liberals,  we  who  truly  believe  In 
freedom  and  human  progress  must  assert 
ourselves  without  fear  or  equivocation. 
We  live  In  a  critical  period. 
Here  and  everywhere  the  trend  Is  toward 
greater  and  greater  governmental  authority 
and  lesser  and  lesser  individual  and  commu- 
nity responsibility. 

Here  and  everywhere  the  Individual  and 
the  community  are  Ijecoming  Increasingly  de- 
pendent ujjon  a  strong  centralized  state. 

Here  and  everywhere  demagogues  are  ped- 
dling the  deadly  drug  of  statism  under  the 
fraudulent  laliel  of  liberalism. 

The  basic  problem  cf  government — the  rec- 
onciliation of  liberty  with  authority,  of  in- 
dividual freedom  with  social  organization — 
presents  itself  niore  acutely  today  than  at 
any  other  period  of  history.  It  has.  In  fact, 
assumed  more  and  more  the  form  of  dilemma 
so  urgent  and  Inescapable  that  large  sec- 
tions of  hiuaanlty  have  given  up  liberty  In 
exchange  for  the  modicum  of  security  to  t)* 


derived  from  the  «fl*etlv*  regimentation  of 
society  by  authoritarian  govemmant. 

Democracy  is  thus  challenged  to  prove  that 
freedom  and  organisation,  the  two  needs  of 
human  beings  living  in  society,  are  not  in- 
compatible and  mutually  exclusive. 

The  American  system,  with  its  federalism, 
septuatlon  of  powers,  written  constitution, 
and  doctrine  of  Judicial  review,  provides  a 
most  effective  Institutional  equipment  for 
meeting  this  challenge. 

I  am  confident  these  Institutions  will  rls* 
to  the  occasion  If  the  people  are  alerted  to 
the  stakes  that  are  Involved.  For  free  insti- 
tutions are  only  as  strong  as  the  public  opin- 
ion that  supports  them. 

The  great  need  of  the  moment  Is  for  men 
and  women  who  can  provoke  public  opinion 
and  canalize  It  in  directions  that  are  con- 
structive. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  fate  of  democracy 
lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  mold  the 
Nation's  thinking. 

I  am  sxire  the  new  school  is  fully  cog- 
nizant of  this  titanic  responsibility.  The 
caliber  of  your  president  and  of  your  faculty 
bear  ample  testimony  to  tbe  quality  of  lead- 
ership you  can  provide  at  this  critical  period 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

In  the  halls  of  learning,  as  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  we  need  vision,  courage,  and  In- 
tegrity. These  are  no  times  for  cowardice, 
opportunism,  or  mediocrity.  The  decisions 
we  make,  the  orientations  and  outlooks  we 
develop  over  the  next  few  years  will  deter- 
mine our  success  or  failure  In  the  mighty 
stniggle  for  democratic  survival. 


Tkc  Basing-Point  Systeai  sad  the  New 
England  States — New  Eai^land  Made 
Hii|:e  Contribatioiis  to  Cement  Tmst  in 
Phantom  Freight — Rockland,  the  Only 
Cement  Mill  in  New  England,  a  Noa- 
Basinf-Poiat  Mill — Basing-Point  Sys- 
tem Does  Not  Permit  Castomer  To  Reap 
Benefit  of  Lower-Cost  Transportation — 
New  England  States  Arbitrarily  Appor- 
tioned Among  Members  of  Cement  In- 
dastry — Small  Business  in  New  Eng- 
land Will  Benefit  by  Defeat  of 
Moratoriom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATBUN 

or  TTXiS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1949 

Blr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  the  New 
England  States  have  been  important  to 
the  American  scene  since  the  earliest 
days  of  our  hls'ory.  No  one  region  of 
our  country  has  contributed  more  t  the 
development  and  cultxire  of  our  people 
than  have  the  six  States  comprising  the 
New  England  States.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  high  lights  of  New  England's 
progress  and  development.  We  have 
been  taught  from  infancy  of  New  Eng- 
land's contribution  to  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  the 
founding  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Green  Moxmtain 
Boys.  Nathan  Hale,  the  founding  of  the 
first  imiversity  In  America,  and  of  tha 


eloquence  of  Duiie!  Webster.  We  have 
learned  and  know  of  New  England's  great 
fisheries  Industry  founded  In  the  early 
days  of  her  history  when  her  trade  and 
commerce  extended  to  every  point  In  the 
known  world  We  have  learned  of  the 
adeptness  of  New  England's  people  in  the 
arts  and  crafts,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  thousands  of  useful  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

BASUfC-POUfT  STSTIM  tJHFiOm  TO   NFW  KMCLANO 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  and  for  the  many 
things   which   New   England   has   con- 
tributed to  our  way  of  life.    The  careful 
and  exacting  methods  of  New  England's 
craftsmen  have  given  us  many  of  our 
fine  tools  and  machines  to  carry  on  the 
development  of  our  manufacturing  In- 
dustry tliroiighcut  the  country.    In  her 
decorative  arts,  ooth  for  utility  and  orna- 
ment. New  England's  contribution  In  the 
working  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  and 
steel.   Is  matchless.    WithaU,  the   New 
England  States  of  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont,  are  States  which 
challenge  the  imagination  when  think- 
ing of  New  England's  past,  present,  and 
future.     It  is  unfortunate  that  the  New 
England   States,   like   all   other   States, 
have  been  subjected  to  monopolistic  and 
linfair  trade   practices   of   the  basing- 
point  system  of  pricing;  the  system  which 
the  Supreme  Court  outlawed  on  April  26. 
1948,  and  which  Its  proponents  desire 
to  have  Congress  legalize  by  way  of  legis- 
lation or  by  the  passage  of  a  moratorium 
bill    which    will    furnish    a    convenient 
screen  to  hide  behind  while  reconstitut- 
ing and  reinvigorating  the  now  decadent 
basing -point  system, 
wrw  xifcuun)  pats  phantom  rxxicHT  to  the 

CXMKNT    TRUST 

In  all  of  New  England,  one  cement 
plant  has  been  built  In  recent  years.  This 
plant  is  located  at  Rockland,  Maine. 
Most  of  tbe  cement  used  in  New  England 
of  American  origin  was  produced  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  ba.sing 
points  for  shipment  of  cement  into  the 
New  England  States  were  Alsen  and  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  and  Northampton,  Pa, 
The  Rockland  plant,  of  the  Lawrence 
Portland  Cement  Co..  with  Its  main  oflice 
In  New  York  City,  was  not  a  basing-point 
plant.  In  other  words,  freight  on  all 
cement  shipments  Into  New  England  was 
paid  by  the  purchaser  on  the  basis  of 
freight  rates  from  Hudson  and  Alsen.  In 
New  York,  and  Northampton,  In  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Howes  Cave  plant  In  New 
York,  owned  by  the  North  American 
Cement  Corp..  of  New  York,  and 
the  Glen  Palls  plant,  owned  by  the  Glen 
Pall.s  Portland  Cement  Co..  and  the  Ce- 
menton  plant  of  the  Alpha  Portland 
Cement  Co.  of  Easton.  Pa.,  were  all  non- 
basing-pomt  plants.  The  trade  territory 
embracing  New  England  was  divided  ap- 
proximately as  oUows:  First,  a  small 
portion  of  northern  Connecticut,  all  of 
Massachusetts  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cape  area  south  of  Boston,  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  a  good 
portion  of  Maine  was  alloted  l»y  the  Ce- 
ment Trust  to  Aisen  and  Hudsoa.  N.  Y. 
Second,  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Con- 
necticut, most  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
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Cape  territory  south  of  Boston  was  al- 
lotted to  the  Northampton.  Pa.,  baiong 
point.  Third,  another  larte  portion  of 
Maine  comprisix^  mose  of  the  northern 
haif.  and  a  great  deal  of  the  territory 
ak>ng  the  coast,  was  common  territory 
for  NortlULinpton  and  the  Hudson  and 
Alsen  iMising  poini5. 

The  fact  that  there  was  a  cemeut  plant 
at  Rockland.  Maine — a  non- basins -point 
plant — which  had  lower  freight  rates  to 
hundreds  of  destination  points  In  New 
England,  did  not  weigh  upon  the  con- 
adence  of  the  Cement  Tnu;t  for  an  in- 
stant, because  It  has  grown  fat  and  plush 
on  the  unearned  dollars  collected  from 
the  buyers  of  cement  by  way  of  excess 
or  phantom  freight.  The  Rockland  mill 
of  Uxe  Lftwrence  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
as  set  forth  In  Docket  Na  Sl«7  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  matter 
of  Cement  iTiStitute  et  al..  controlled  no 
territory  whatever.  In  the  words  of  the 
brief  for  the  respondent,  filed  In  the 
United  States  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals: 

For  example.  RocUaiu!.  Maloe.  mill  of 
petitioner  Lawrence,  would  control  all  of 
Maine  and  part«  of  New  Hampshire  Ver- 
mont, and  Maasachuaetta.  if  its  freight  ad- 
vwrtag*  were  the  oontrolllng  factor  In- 
iiMd.  tt  eonuollcd  no  terrttory  what«Ter. 
It  waived  it*  freight  advantage  in  all  tlM 
t«mtory  named  and  allowed  Lon«  Star  and 
other  mUia  ot  the  HudMjn  Lehigh  Valley 
frroupa  to  control  the  price  In  that  territory. 
At  the  aame  tune  that  It  waived,  and  becauM 
It  waived  lurh  advan'.aee  the  Hudson  Valley 
■riBi  foutid  their  natural  dUadvantage  of 
location  removed.  In  the  aame  way,  the 
Don  baa*  mUla  at  01«n  PaiU.  Howaa  Cave. 
JamasvUle.  and  Portland  Point.  H.  Y..  waived 
tlMir  freight  advantagee  over  the  mill*  in  the 
Rudeon  and  Lehigh  Valleys  and  allowed  the 
latter  to  fix  the  delivered  price  quoutlotu 
vrtthouC  regard  to  such  advantafce.  By  the 
aame  token,  the  Howe*  Cave  and  Lehigh  Val- 
ley milia  were  relieved  of  their  handicap. 
The  mill  at  Portland  Point  haa  a  freight  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  mills  In  subctantial 
azMl  contiguous  parts  cf  New  York  and  Penn- 
^sylvanta.  but  the  delivered  prtc**  quotations 
In  such  territory  are  determined  by  the  Le- 
high VaMey  aallls.  ««Uch  are  at  a  substantUU 
freight  dJaadraatage  when  selling  into  tliat 
territory.  The  same  state  of  ailairs  exists  In 
varying  <togrees  in  all  baaing-point  areas 
where  eooM  of  the  mills  are  nonbase  miila. 


It  la  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
Hudson  basing  point  was  controlled  by 
the  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co..  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
and  the  largest  single  producer  in  the 
business.  The  Alsen  basms  point  was 
controlled  by  the  Lehigh  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  while  the  Northampton  Iwls- 
ing  point  was  jointly  controlled  by  the 
Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Co  .  owner 
of  the  Rockland  plant,  and  by  the  Uni- 
versal Atlas  Cement  Co..  owner  of  the 
Hudson  plant.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
cement  trust  could  control  territories, 
not  only  control  territories  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  control  territories  ever>where 
In  the  United  States.  This  statement  is 
not  a  mere  assertion,  it  is  documented 
throughout  the  case  involving  the  Ce- 
ment Institute  and  other  companies  In 
the  aforemf*nt!oned  docket.  It  was  not 
merely  coincidence  which  moved  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Its  decision  to  say  that 
-the  core  of  the  charge  was  that  the  re- 
spondents had  restrained  and  hindered 
competition  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
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of  cement  by  means  of  a  combina- 
tion amon  :  them.selves.  made  effectiva 
through  mi  itual  understanding  or  agree- 
ment to  employ  a  multiple  basing-point 
system  of  )rices."  It  was  also  no  coin- 
cidence thi  t  the  basIng-polnt  system  was 
described  b  y  our  High  Court  as  "a  handy 
instrument  to  bring  about  ehmination  of 
any  kind  ot  price  competition." 

It  is  wel  to  rememt)er  that  under  the 
basing-poiit  system  of  pricing,  as  used 
by  the  cen  ent.  the  steel,  the  flat  glass, 
and  other  ndustries,  no  purchaser  ever 
paid  less  than  the  actual  freight,  and 
most  purcl  asers  paid  more  than  the  ac- 
tual freigh  because  of  the  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  basing-point-pricing  sys- 
tem. 


nXVSTBATl  DNS 

CIMaNT 


or     PHANTOM     ntXICHT     ON 
IN    NFW   KNCLAND 


The  folic  wing  destinations  are  used  as 
examples  o  destination  points  in  the  sev- 
eral New  England  States  which,  under 
the  basing  point  ssrstem.  paid  phantom 
freight  Ijefore  the  system  was  outlawed 
by  the  Sup  erne  Court.  The  rates  used  to 
compute  tl"  p  freight  arfr  those  filed  as  an 
exhibit — C  >mmi.<ision's  exhibit  1110-R  In 
Docket  No  3127  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commisaio  i.  rates  which  have  been  in- 
creased sin  ce  that  time.  Specifically  the 
rates  were  those  as  published  in  tariffs 
on  file  wi  h  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  public  utilities  com- 
mission of  the  re.spectlve  States,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1935.  with  emergency  charges 
authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.<>sioi  in  EIx  Parte  115  until  June 
30.  1936,  unless  sooner  canceled  or  ex- 
tended, an  1  as  compiled  by  the  Cement 
Institute.  You  will  recall  that  a  barrel 
of  cement  weighs  a  htUe  less  than  400 
pounds,  an  J  is  usually  sold  in  sacks.  4  to 
a  barrel,  weighing  slightly  less  than  100 
pounds  each. 

As  staUd  above,  the  computations 
which  folic  w  are  ba.«ed  on  rates  in  effect 
12  years  ags.  which  rates  have  materially 
increased  lince  the  action  brought  for- 
ward in  D)cket  No.  3157.  The  Cement 
Trust  had  one  of  these  handy  book.'?  for 
each  State  or  group  of  States,  and  thus 
were  able  t  a  consistently  and  continually 
bid  identic  il  prices  to  purchasers  at  each 
and  every  lestination. 


A  table 


MAINS 


No.  llIO-Ft  follows: 


ADpUnble 

Lowrst 

IDilt 

ftvipht 
per  barrv) 

Phan'om 

U«»tiii»tiMn 

«llll 

iwini 

or  >-  M  1  !W 

in  Mnin 

(h>irht 

;r.  -  '  t 

ch«nw<i 
per  barrtl 

V-tr  l».ifri'l 

A^tmt  Vilti^ 

tl.ni 

IP.T2 

»» 

.^anabnucdolE 

.:» 

.47 

.31 

AUKUMa 

.7* 

.4T 

.31 

Bvifor 

.N 

.TO 

.» 

Cohimhfa)  F*U 

l.m 

.(d 

.» 

liM'pCat 

.:• 

43 

.» 

iHrlruit 

.»! 

.M 

.30 

Vtrx'.rr 

.•ft 

«7 

.» 

Erurt  Ljrndae.. 

1.S 

.M 

,» 

»al>K...k« 

1.11) 

.TJ 

.»> 

r      ■ 

.> 

^.'> 

.XI 

»' 

.:• 

.41 

.» 

UaC  wi^   t\<«td.. 

LU 

.76 

^    •» 

Juortborv 

1.0^ 

.n 

^    .% 

Keeaatec 

.MU 

.SI 

.SB 

.» 

.47 

.» 

MuwvQmi  B« 

->*••> 

.n 

.33 

.4A 

V 

.n 

.» 

.a 

^                    •■IWf 

LIS 

.TJ 

.« 

i.                   <!» 

•^... 

.71 

.47 

.» 

J 

l.« 

.SB 

.SB 

• 

Dent  tn«t  Ion  potnt 
tn  .Maine 

Applioable 

tasinr- 

peint 

rrpiflit 

charf!v<l 

per  barrel 

Lowest 

mill 

Irvicht 

ebarfed 

per  barrel 

Phantofii 

orcioMS 

frelirht 

per  barrel 

Porllpiv^ 

taTi 

.82 

.7» 
.SB 
.7« 
.(Hi 
.M 
.74 

10.47 

t0.2S 

Rockland 

.82 

.stuttucks 

Snath  Rowtu>tno 

.37 
.«1 
.41 
.2H 
.48 
.43 

.41 
.» 
.3fl 

Wiirrwj „„..    . 

.a 

WaUTvilte 

.31 

Yarmouth 

.» 

You  will  note  In  reading  the  above  table 
of  a  few  destinations  in  Maine,  that  the 
fact  that  Maine  had  a  cement  plant  lo- 
cated within  its  borders  did  not  assure 
the  State  of  Maine,  its  counties.  Its  mu- 
nicipalities, nor  the  industries  in  Maine, 
when  buying  cement,  any  advantage  be- 
cau.se  of  the  location  of  the  Rockland 
Cement  mill.  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
to  express  adequately  the  unfairness  of 
a  trade  practice  which  would  deny  the 
natural  advantage  accruing  by  reason  of 
location,  or  for  other  reasons. 

TAXATION  wrrHoxrr  axFaiazNTATioN 

The  people  of  New  England  have,  with- 
in the  bounds  of  reason,  as  worthy  a 
cause  in  preventing  the  return  of  the 
basing- point  system  as  was  the  cause  of 
taxation  without  representation  Cer- 
tainly the  people  of  New  England  have  no 
representation  m  a  people  in  the  councils 
of  the  Cement  Trust  which  taxes  them 
with  these  unearned,  unfair,  and  unpre- 
dictable amounts  of  excess  freight  in  the 
purchase  of  a  basic  commodity  If  I  were 
.speaking  directly  to  .New  EInglanders, 
rather  than  through  the  written  word,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  say,  'Rise  up  Minute- 
Men,  rise  up  Green  Mountain  Boys,  rise 
up  all  ye  patriots,  and  defend  yourselves 
against  the  onrushing  tide  of  monopolis- 
tic and  collusive  practices  in  violation  of 
our  antitrust  laws."  I  would  say.  "Stand 
firm  against  any  legislation  that  would 
subvert  the  antitrust  laws  and  put  small 
business  and  the  individual  in  a  position 
where  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
would  restrain,  restrict,  and  monopolize 
our  trade  and  commerce." 

MASSACHf  SETTS 

A  table  for  Massachusetts  based  on 
exhibit  lllO-R  follows: 


for  Maine,  based  on  exhibit      


Applicable 
tMsing- 

mill 
freicht 
chanted 

[XT  barn  I 

PbaDton 

rVNtinatuni  point  m 

point 

oreioess 

MaamrhiiiiFtts 

f»ri»h» 

frvirht 

eharvpfl 

per  barrel 

per  bHTtel 

Amesbory 

ia«7 

10.  «7 

10.10 

AdkIovct 

.«! 

Hi 

.04 

Arliu«t(ut  Heisbts 

.tt 

.61 

.«H 

Banuitabie  

.80 

70 

.  10 

Bostini 

.03 

.61 

.02 

BouriM> . ..... 

.W 

.as 

.10 

bruckiun 

.n 

.«T 

.00 

("aniNrulfv.  ......... 

.a 

H 

ou 

<'atauiiief 

.n 

.70 

'.M 

FjU't  siMonis 

.68 

.60 

.OS 

fM  Kivw 

.74 

.•7 

.07 

H.«v,-rhilL 

.05 

.57 

.08 

Ipswuh . 

.«; 

.57 

.10 

Lawn'tice 

.« 

.57 

.06 

bowrll    

.« 

.as 

.Ot 

1    v.".                        

.M 

.as 

.06 

.7* 

67 

.00 

■  '   .. ._ 

.7» 

67 

.11 

.Sew  bury  port 

.e? 

ftS 

.It 

On«*l 

.n 

.«B 

.10 

Plyaoeth. 

.7H 

.6S 

.10 

Pocaast 

.» 

.m 

>M 

Salem 

.SA 

m 

.06 

.•^ali^hnry . ^.. 

.07 

u 

.11 
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Destia»Uan  point  fn 
Maasacbujeits 


Applicable 

bii»inc- 

point 

freight 

eharsed 

per  trjrrcl 


Sandwich 

Taunton 

Wvt^hAm 

\\>lil1«et 

IVvMly.... 

riintott 

t)r«rfiel>t 

Dover... — 

L>«nKmmduw 

MelroM... 

.Milton 

North  .^Ulcbwo 
WiJfWMUf 


Lowest 

miU 

IteiKbt 

eb«riir<l 

per  btirrel 


PhantoD 
ore»«ew 

fri-isht 
per  tiarrel 


tO.TS 

'0.70 

.74 

.•o 

.78 

.t« 

.M 

.71) 

.65 

.5(1 

.50 

.59 

.51 

.51 

.63 

.6» 

.51 

.51 

.6.^ 

.61 

.65 

.<» 

.74 

.6i 

.57 

.57 

10.08 
.00 
.10 
.1<« 
.(« 


.04 

.'ii 


It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  make  too  ex- 
tensive comment  on  each  one  of  the  il- 
lustrative tables  which  I  am  including 
in  this  article,  but  rather  I  will  let  the 
tables  speak  for  themselves.  Please  re- 
member, however,  that  these  are  merely 
illustrations,  and  the  record  in  docket 
No.  3157  includes  every  destination  point 
on  every  railroad  in  all  of  New  England. 
It  would  be  helpful  If  the  whole  volumes 
of  these  rate  books  could  be  reproduced, 
but  space  has  some  limitations.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  destination  points 
pay  phantom  freight.  I  do  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  most  destinations  under  the 
basing -point  system,  as  operated  by  the 
cement  industry,  did  pay  phantom 
freight. 

VTRMONT 

A  table  for  Vermont  based  on  exhibit 
I llO-R  follows: 


D*3ttnat:4jr.  point 
ID  Verir.udi 


■ViVruun 

Be.--*ksr  tilh 

C'aiUotoa 

l«DtdrTa> 

C'(iiMMrd„ 

l>anTill«* 

Fart  Bryth''in 

tast  S:.  J  >biishurT... 

fan-  Hmvin 

Kin-hes 

('.•tence  Jusct'ion 

(iibiMn 

HoUistar 

HyJerviUi? 

1  ynloo 

MiJ.'-iP.iol 

N>wporF. 

.SgrthS«M 

Nortt«i_ 

OrK-aiM .." 

iTiM-tuf 

Putoey 

kutiand 

spriiucael't...; 

:i(ev«as 

:«ti3jm:*    iEssex 

\v  vj'.  i;u  ,  ui'l 


Vuplicablr 

iNMing- 

point 

rreicbt 

charged 

I>rr  twrrel 


Lowe»t 

mill 

frwfht 

ehane<1 

[■er  barrel 


i  Phsnfora 
1  or  e\iTM 
I    frviifht 
per  barrel 


..•; 

to.  u 

.17 

.<* 

.V 

.12 

.Vi 

.05 

.tXt 

.»»5 

.  **•' 

.o.« 

.Kt 

.U 

.<» 

.05 

.37 

.IJ 

.61 

.11 

.n 

.«1 

.«» 

.57 

.1.1 

.s: 

.12 

.H5 

.0:1 

.r.i 

.m 

.f» 

.K 

-HS 

. 

.6^ 

.11 

.«;7 

.«a 

.41 

.12 

» 

.41 

.M 

at 

.61 

.11 

.fa 

.13 

.41 

.10 

..-9» 

.12 

I  say  with  praise  that  Vermont  is 
known  among  our  States  as  the  home  of 
folk  who  have  a  keen  eye  and  a  steady 
hand  when  a  trade  is  to  be  made.  But 
no  matter  how  keen  the  eye.  or  how 
stead>-  the  hand,  if  you  bought  cement 
or  steel,  or  other  products  using  the 
basing-point  system,  your  trading  abili- 
ties were  reduced  to  a  mere  nothingness. 
Where  there  is  no  basis  for  a  trade,  and 
where  there  Is  no  competition,  I  ask  in 
all  seriousness  what  recourse  has  a  pur- 
chxser.  whether  public  or  jx^ivate.  against 
such  tactics  and  sucii  systems? 


COMHtCTKXnr 

A  table  for  Connecticut,  based  on  ex- 
hibit lllO-R.  follows: 


Dent  inut  ion  itomt 
m  Connecticut 


.\DplicabW 

basinc- 

potnt 

freiicbt 

eharced 

per  barrel 


Lowest 

Diill 

fnight 

charif'd 

per  barrel 


Baltic 

Brid(j«-jH>rt 

Canterbury . 

«L«7 

.57 

.68 
.63 
.«3 
.47 
.66 
.53 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.<U 
.63 
.50 

.«: 

.Vi 
..■iO 

.V. 

.« 

.61 
.61 
.63 
.65 
.56 
T6« 

Clineoo 

Cebak 

Danbary    .. 

Jewetl  <*'ity 

Hiirtfar.1. 

M  adison .— —.- 

Meriden .. ... 

M  iddletowTi 

NiMiKittuck 

New  Briuin 

New  Haven 

New  London 

N.jrwalk 

NornM-h 

Orsnfe ........ 

Palmertotrn .... 

Putnam 

Rockville 

Seymour.. ........... 

Stratforil . 

I'nion  City    .. ., 

W  till  ntcford.  ......... 

\V3t*Tt)iiry 

W>.tlpiT*,k 

tVe«it  Clirjiter 

Wt^tport... .......... 

Willtmanlic ...... 

to.  50 
..S-l 
.50 


PhantoiB 

or  etrwes 

frrwht 

per  barrel 


to.  66 
.02 
.00 
.04 
.68 


.51 

.06 

.61 

.07 

.SJ 

•»—••• 

.50 

.08 

.56 

•  OR 

.56 

.66 

.58 

.Ui 

.a 

.10 

..« 

.m 

.«! 

.04 

.00 

..<» 

.68 

.So 

.M 

.fil 

.06 

.SI 

..vs 

.55 

.07 

.'04 

..« 

«     -• 

.53 

.68 

.U 

.06 

.a 

.OS 

..to 

.«» 

.57 

.OB 

.55 

••«••••*     * 

.6? 

.OS 

Connecticut  was  a  little  bit  better  situ- 
ated under  the  basing- point  system,  as  It 
applied  to  cement,  becaase  the  destina- 
tions In  Connecticut  on  the  whole  were 
closer  to  the  basing  points.  This  was  not 
altogether  true  because  mo.st  of  Con- 
necticut was  based  on  Northampton.  Pa., 
rather  than  on  the  closer  basing  points  of 
Alsen-Hudson.  The  freight  rates  were 
higher  from  Northampton  than  they 
were  from  the  Alsen-Hudson  dL^trict.  As 
described  above,  the  arbitrary  division  of 
territory  among  the  members  of  the  Ce- 
ment Trust  produced  this  inequitable  sit- 
uation. You  cannot  have  free  and  open 
competition  and  free  markets  on  a  basic 
commodity  like  cement  or  steel  when 
States  are  divided  up  among  the  sup- 
pliers of  the  product  so  as  to  reap  the 
greatest  advantage  pricewise  and  mar- 
ketwise. 

KHOOE    ISLAWD 

A  table  for  Rhode  Island,  based  on 
exhibit  1110-R.  follows: 


Dentinal  ion  poiat 
in  Khods  Island 


Ar^eal 

point 
bcjfkt 


ble 


pet  barrel 


Lowest 
miU 

taviicbt 
cbarced 
per  b-orri'l 


Phantom 
,  or  eitit-<» 
!    freiicht 

per  barrel 


Anchooy 

Barrnctaa 

BHstol 

Coretitry 

East  ffreenwich 

<rreene . .-- 

Hope ._..._-.- 

KiocMon 

M  i<ldl«»town 

N.tt«ck -.- 

NVwiiort 

o-ik  l.airn 

Oin«*y\ille 

Pontiac 

PortsDMNith 

Pro%idei»M 

Sloenms 

Sooth  Providemr 

Bammit 

Tivertoo 

WarrtB 

WsdliiaKteB. 

West  Batrtaetoo 

West  Korvick 

Wkkford 


It  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  re- 
view these  tables  that  all  of  the  States 
in  New  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Vermont,  have  fine  harl)ors  through 
which  coastwise  trade  and  traffic  from 
all  over  the  world  flow  steadily.  The 
tremendous  barge  movement  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  up  through  various 
bays  and  inlets  of  southern  New  England, 
and  the  lower  water  rates  for  the  barge 
movement  in  this  area,  were  not  taken 
Into  consideration  In  the  sale  of  cement. 
This  was  equally  true  under  the  basing- 
point  system  for  shipping  all  up  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine.  Had  cement,  steel,  and  some 
other  basing-point  system  commodities 
been  allowed  to  move  at  the  lower  water 
rates,  the  savings  for  a  great  portion  of 
New  England  in  these  commodities  would 
have  been  much  greater  than  can  be 
shown  in  the  all-rail  tables.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  goodly  percentage  of  the 
coal  consumed  by  New  England  moved 
out  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  the  New 
York  harbor  area.  Colliers  and  barges 
shulSe  back  and  forih  loading  and  un- 
loading fuel  for  New  England  the  year 
aroimd.  Oil  moved  by  tanker  Into  the 
New  England  harbors,  and  many  of  the 
basic  commodities  and  raw  materials, 
move  into  New  England  over  its  trackless 
waterways  with  the  savings  and  trans- 
portation accounted  for  In  the  price. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  commodities  sold 
under  the  basing-point  system. 

Wrw   KAMPSMOUI 

A  table  for  New  Hampshire,  based  on 
exhibit  1110-R,  follows: 


OiMiaat  ion  point 
in  New  Hampobira 


Jtndover 

Berlin 

Cnoconi 

Dover 

Exeter 

Farmimcton 

til^B  and  JackMO.. 

Ci<lDic 

Hkves 

H'.weV  Pit 

Inrerrale 

JefTerson.. 

Lancaster — 

Lrbaooa 

Lee 

M'tfichester 

Niishoa 

Nrwmarket 

North  Con  a  ay 

Onipee— 

Perry. 


Icable 


point 

kvkbt 


perburrel 


li<jcb>»t«T 

Somersworth 
Twin  Ms 


«aT0 
.75 
.IB 
.67 
.67 
.68 
.74 
.OS 
.68 
.1% 
.74 
.70 
.» 
.CI 
.07 
.63 
.61 
.67 
.74 

.a 

.72 
.74 

.06 
.08 
.» 
.72 


Lowest 

mUl 

treKht 

cbaniKl 

per  bsrrel 


•ats 

.67 
.61 
.S3 
.65 

.la 

.55 
.SS 

.53 
.SS 
.66 

.52 
.50 
.01 
.66 
.57 
.50 
.SI 
.53 
.07 
.50 

.a 

.63 
.SI 
.66 

.57 


tail 

.15 
.02 
.1» 
.1* 
.IS 
-W 
.Ii 
.14 
.!'• 
•  W 
.I.V 

.11 


.12 


.It 
.31 
•  I'' 
.U 
.21 
.1^ 
.15 
.?•' 


New  Hampshire  shows  a  high  rate  per 
barrel  for  excess  or  phantom  freight  ex- 
acted as  unearned  profit  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  from  its  citizens. 
An  examination  of  each  of  the  tables 
above  will  find  phantom  freight  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire the  cents  per  barrel  of  excess  freight 
are  greater  than  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  Rtjrardless  of  the  degree 
or  the  difference  of  phantom  freight  in 
the  New  England  States,  or  In  any  other 
State,  the  fact  remains  that  the  basing- 
point  system,  by  its  ability  to  extract 
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these  excess  sums  In  the  sale  of  cement, 
creates  a  monopoly.  Where  there  is 
more  than  one  unit  in  an  industry,  which 
has  a  monopoly  on  any  particular  prod- 
uct, there  must  be  tacit  understanding  or 
real  agreement. 

•ASING-POINT       BYSmi       DOSS       WOT       CONSIDr« 
LOWEST  IATZ8  OF   nUICHT   TO   OKSTIKATIC  N 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  goods 
and  merchandise  can  be  transported  and 
a  variety  of  transportation  charges,  de- 
pending upon  the  method  of  transporta- 
tion. Under  the  basing-point  system  in 
some  of  our  heavy  goods  industries,  the 
purchaser  is  not  permitted  to  receive  the 
benefit  accruing  from  the  most  econom- 
ical method  of  transportation.  There 
are  many  combinations  in  the  use  of 
transportation  facilities  which  produce 
lower  charges  for  transportation.  As  ex- 
amples, there  are  combinations  of  rail- 
water-rail;  there  are  combinations  of 
rail-water  or  water-rail;  there  are  com- 
binations of  truck-rail  or  truck-water, 
and  many  other  combinations  of  meth- 
ods of  transportation  which  produce  the 
most  economical  way  of  transporting 
merchandise.  Under  the  basing-point 
system  none  of  these  methods  have  any 
effect. 

a*SI?l«-FOINT  STSTTM  OOIS  NOT  CONSIDER  LOCA- 
nOM   or  PLANT  IN   RELATION  TO   MARKETS 

Under  the  basing-point  system  no 
attempt  Is  made  by  the  perpetrators  of 
these  systems  in  our  basic  commodities 
to  permit  a  plant  to  serve  in  relation 
to  its  natural  markets.  The  natural 
advantage  of  location  is  wiped  out  by  the 
fact  that  purchasers  are  placed  arbi- 
trarily in  the  position  of  paying  the 
highest  transportation  rate  from  a  dis- 
tant point  rather  than  the  lower  trans- 
portation rate  from  a  nearby  source  of 
supply.  Such  was  the  case  in  a  large 
portion  of  New  England  when  the  plant 
at  Rockland.  Maine,  was  made  a  non- 
basing-point  plant.  There  were  other 
cement  plants  located  in  New  York  which 
were  non-basing-point  plants  and  which 
had  more  favorable  rates  into  certain 
portions  of  New  England.  Bui,  since 
Alsen-Hudson  and  Northampton  con- 
trolled the  whole  territory  of  New  Eng- 
land. New  York,  most  of  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  it  requires 
little  imagination  to  realize  the  great 
price  that  New  England  and  her  nearby 
sister  States  have  paid  as  ransom  under 
the  basing-point  system  of  pricing. 

■ASING-I^Urr  STSTEM  IN  STEEL  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Space  does  not  permit  going  into  all 

the  ramiflcations  of  the  distribution  of 

steel  into  the  New   England  States.     I 

hope  y.0  eo  into  this  situation  fully  in  the 

near  future.     However.  It  will  be  recalled 

that  for  a  great  numt>er  of  years,  despite 

the  location  of  iteel  plants  at  BethUhem 

and  other  points  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

ail  steel  moving  into  New  England  was 

under    the    Pittsburgh-plus    system.    I 

have  found  no  evidence  that  steel  was 

ever  permitted  to  move  coastwise  under 

the  beneilciai  and  lower  water  rates.     At 

the  time  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed 

the  basing-point  system,  there  was  also 

a  large  steel  plant  at  Sparrows  Point, 

Md..  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and   lh« 

steel  industry  in  ea.stern  Pennsylvania 

had    expanded    tnormously    since    the 


ir  g 


plus  system  was  abolished, 
these  eastern  Pennsylvania 
the  Sparrows  Point  plant 
points  for  certain  steel 
However,  no  evidence  is  im- 
available  that  customers  in 
ever  received  under  the 
system  the  benefit  of  the 
rates.  It  is  my  understand- 
1  prices  quoted  by  the  steel 
any  basing  point  were 
on  the  basis  of  the  higher 


f:  om 


Pittsburgh 
Some    of 
plants   an( 
were    bas 

products, 
mediately 
New   Englaind 
basing  point 
lower  watei 
ing  that  a 
industry 
always  sole 
all-rail  rat< 

SMALL    BUSINESS   IN    NEW    ENGLAND 

New  Eng  and  Is  noted  for  the  number 
and  character  of  its  small -business 
enterprises  particularly  in  the  manufac- 
turing fiell.  The  hundreds  of  small 
plants  witl  in  New  England  have  long 
paid  artifi(  iallv  high  prices  to  the  Ce- 
ment and  1  he  Steel  Trusts.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  case 
that  for  certain  steel  products  the  New 
England  manufacturer  paid  the  freight 
from  Pittsburgh  or  his  raw  material,  no 
matter  wh;re  he  bought  it.  and  then 
was  forced  to  charge  his  customers  the 
additional  freight  from  Pittsburgh  on 
the  finished  product.  Certainly  the 
purchasers  of  steel  products  in  New 
England,  w  lere  such  products  are  manu- 
factured in  profasion,  are  entitled  to  pay 
no  more  th  in  the  freight  from  the  point 
of  manufac  ture. 

In  order  to  survive,  small  business 
must  be  pei  mitted  to  have  access  to  free 
markets,  ^imall  business  cannot  win 
through  to  victory  unless  its  opportuni- 
ties are  at  least  equal  to  those  of  its 
bigger  and  stronger  competitors.  Re- 
cent figures  published  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Con  mission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchai  ge  Commission,  showed  that 
in  the  four  ,h  quarter  of  1948.  concerns 
with  less  than  $250,000  annual  turn-over 
came  out  en  the  average  with  a  slight 
deficit  afte:  taxes.  In  the  face  of  these 
figures,  and  others  which  are  equally  dis- 
couraging it  the  moment,  for  Congress 
to  pass  a  noratorium  on  our  antitrust 
laws  is.  to  r  le.  unthinkable.  I  have  pre- 
viously spol;en  of  the  Increasing  opposi- 
tion to  mcratoriimi  legLslation  and  to 
legislation  which  would  in  anywise 
weaken  our  antitrust  laws.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  mf  mind  that  monopoly  is  on 
the  march.  The  free-enterprise  system 
Is  in  dange  .  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
growing  op  osltion  In  Congress  bespeaks 
the  defeat  »f  any  bill  which  will  permit 
monopolies  like  the  steel  and  cement 
trusts  to  r?constitute  their  price  and 
market  control  mechanisms. 
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The  Lawyer's  Role  is  the  Western 
Hemisphere 


EXTE  «JSION 


OF  REMARKS 

or 


.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 


OP  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENKTK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednestlai .  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Moiday,  May  23).  1949 

Mr.   CHAVEZ.     Mr.   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  lo  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  address  entitled  "The 
Lawyers  Role  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
.<:phere,"  delivered  by  me  at  the  sixth 
conference  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association,  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  May 
22,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  dele- 
gates to  the  sixth  conference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which,  on  June  15,  1948.  by 
resolution,  welcomed  the  Inter- American  Bar 
Association  to  this  country  and  wished  it 
unparalleled  success  and,  as  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can on  both  sides  of  my  ancestry,  may  I  take 
a  few  moments  to  welcome  personally  th« 
delegates  who  come  to  this  conference  rep- 
resenting legal  associations  from  countries 
of  the  hemisphere  extending  from  Argentina 
and  Chile  to  Canada.  We  are  happy  to  have 
you  here  as  our  guests.  We  hope  that  your 
stay  with  us  Is  as  pleasant  for  you  as  is  otir 
pleasure  in  entertaining  you. 

In  addressing  you  this  evening  I  am  mind- 
fxil  of  the  distinguished  speakers  who  pre- 
ceded me  and  those  who  wUl  follow.  With 
complete  humility  I  beg  you  to  be&r  with  me 
while  I  endeavor  to  contribute  a  few  ideas 
which  I  hope  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  conference. 

I  consider  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you  this  evening  as  one  of  the  crowning  high- 
lights of  my  life  for.  I,  too,  am  a  lawyer  by 
profession  and  from  another  standpoint  of 
the  law,  a  legislator,  for  honored  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  voters  of  my  native  State,  New 
Mexico.  I  am  privileged  to  represent  them  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  a  lawyer's  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  law,  either  legislative,  execu- 
tive traditional,  or  natural,  and  the  role  it 
has  played  in  the  degree  of  civilization  which 
society  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
achieved.  Consequently,  to  find  myself  sur- 
rounded by  the  foremost  legal  figures  of  this 
hemisphere  Is  a  great  honor  and  I  sincerely 
thank  the  president  and  the  secretary  gen- 
eral of  your  association  for  the  opportunity 
of  addressUig  you.  I  also  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  Bar  Association  for 
their  most  generous  and  courteotis  reception. 

The  Inter-American  Bar  Association  is  a 
truly  great  organization.  It  is  great  becaus* 
the  motives  which  Impelled  its  foundation 
and  have  guided  Its  progress  throughout  its 
history  are  sound  and  unchanging.  The  doc- 
trines expounded  at  every  conference  sine* 
1941  by  great  jurists  and  leaders  of  yotir 
group,  have  chartered  the  basic  rights  of 
man.  Though  your  history  only  l>egltis  with 
the  first  conference  in  Havana  In  1941,  those 
fundamental  rights,  which  were  postulated 
at  that  conference,  and  which  have  t>oen 
continually  reafllrmed  at  every  sutisequent 
conference,  are  eternal  truths  which  have 
fired  the  Imagination  of  free  men  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization. 

In  our  hemisphere,  two  great  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  law  have  been  bequeathed  to 
us  by  history  and  tradition.  Two  sources, 
represented  by  either  Blackstone  or  Justin- 
ian, have  given  us  the  legal  systems  which 
enrich  our  civilization. 

It  Is  easily  understood  why  those  adhering 
to  one  concept  or  the  other  take  Jiutlfiable 
pride  In  their  own  national  and  traditional 
Institutions.  But.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It 
Is  the  commingling  of  the  two  through  con- 
fercnoss  such  as  this  one  which  will  produce 
those  new  legal  concepts  which  will  advance 
civilization  even  further  and  make  our 
hemisphere  greater.  Both  systems  are  based 
on  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man.  In  this 
hemisphere  neither  system  can  claim  to  b« 
more  sound  or  to  protect  liberty  more  ade- 
quately or  to  afford  more  complete  justice. 
Bolivar  loved  liberty  as  much  as  JeSersoui 
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Andr^M  Bello  defended  its  legal  principle  as 
ably  a«  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

It  was  to  be  expected  in  the  natural  evo- 
lution of  society  that  the  great  legal  minds 
of  the  hemisphere  would  ultimately  find 
each  other  and  because  of  their  greatness 
and  mutual  respect  find  a  common  meeting 
ground.  A  lawyer  In  Canada  or  Mexico,  or 
Guatemala,  or  In  any  other  American  Repub- 
lic, must  of  necessity  feel  a  sense  of  oneness 
with  other  members  of  his  profession.  There 
Is  a  common  approach  to  the  law — a  firm 
recognition  and  request  for  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  have  and  enjoy  life,  liberty. 
justice,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  Inter-American  Bar  Association  was 
the  logical  medium  through  which  men 
trained  In  the  law  could  meet  and  compare 
and  exchange  ideas. 

To  these  legal  precursors  who  conceived 
and  sponsored  the  creating  of  this  associa- 
tion I  say  we  owe  a  great  debt.  Dr.  James 
Brown  8:ott  and  the  others  who  sought  to 
create  an  association  through  which  lawyers 
in  this  hemisphere  might  strive  always  to 
perfect  the  law,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Individual,  to  promote  equality  as  applied  to 
individuals  and  to  nations,  and  to  foster  the 
spread  of  democratic  Ideals.  The  steady 
growth  cf  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Is  mute  testimony  to  the  realization  of 
their  Ideas. 

At  the  first  conference  of  the  Inter- 
Amer.can  Bar  Association  at  Havana  In  1941. 
your  Secretary  General  William  Roy  Val- 
lance.  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  delegates 
In  response  to  the  addresses  of  welcome, 
commented  on  the  great  danger  that  was 
then  threatening  the  democracies  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  war  had  started 
in  Europe  in  1939  and  Its  effects  had  already 
been  felt  over  here.  Mr.  Vallance  called  for 
unusual  action  on  the  part  of  all  to  pre- 
serve demociatlc  Institutions.  How  true  his 
worda  were  then  and  how  true  they  are 
today.  He  struck  a  telling  blow  when  he 
Insisted  that  though  military  tuiity  and  con- 
certed action  were  necessary,  certainly  the 
communion  cf  minds  would  count  far  more 
toward  achieving  continental  solidarity 
than  force.  He  called  on  your  association 
to  improve  laws,  -develop  legal  institutions 
and  fight  always  for  the  freedom  of  the 
IndtvidTial.  To  what  more  noble  purpose 
can  we  dedicate  ourselves:  freedom  and 
human  dignity  are  worth  fighting  for. 

Lawyers  are  molders  of  society.  Who  has 
a  greater  responsibility?  Is  there  a  more 
noble  profession?  The  democracies  in  this 
hemisphere  erected  and  the  highly  organized 
civilization  thereby  perfected,  are  a  tribute 
to  the  f.ii'hfulness  with  which  otu:  profes- 
sion has  discharged  this  trust. 

Lawyers  by  Instinct  and  training  saw  the 
Inherent  evil  In  the  political  philosophies 
which  denied  the  inviolability  of  the  indl- 
vtdu.il.  despised  justice  and  reason,  and  wor- 
shiped brute  force. 

As  lawyers  we  are  fully  aware  that  society 
Is  ever  chanjing;  that  it  is  never  static  and 
that  the  law  must  adjust  nnd  adapt  Itself  to 
the  dynamic  pattern  of  society.  But  as 
lawyer's  we  are  equally  aware  that  the  law 
1$  based  on  fundamental  truths  which  are 
Immutable  and  will  never  change. 

The  cause  of  International  morality  and 
the  luiierent  rights  cf  man  so  ably  cham- 
pioned by  Llcenclado  Ezequlel  PadlUa  at  the 
conference  of  American  states  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  was  based  on  principles  as  enduring 
as  those  which  govern  the  tide  and  the  stars 
and  planets. 

Nations  whose  political  philosophy  Is 
based  on  brute  force  and  a  materialistic  con- 
ceot  of  the  nature  of  man.  must  of  necessity 
9e«k  to  destroy  freedom  of  Individuals  and. 
if  strong  enough,  ride  roi.;ghshcd  over  the 
rights  of  other  nations. 

We  were  faced  with  such  a  situation  In 
IWl  and  It  Is  lamentable  that  though  we 


successfully  waged  the  most  destructive  war 
In  history  against  the  forces  of  evU,  we  face 
an  alarmingly  similar  sltvation  today. 

In  this  conference,  political  and  economic 
factors  should  not  necessarily  enter  into  the 
dlscu-sslons.  and  even  though  the  legal,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  aspects  of  society  can 
be  studied  separately  it  is  Impossible  in  the 
light  of  the  complexity  of  our  society  to 
evaluate  accurately  any  one  element  without 
considering  the  interrelationship  of  the 
three.  To  approach  the  various  legal  sub- 
jects which  are  on  the  agenda  of  the  confer- 
ence and  which  special  committees  have 
been  studying  for  many  months,  we  might 
well  examine  some  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic factors  which  affect  the  social  organi- 
zation we  have  built  in  this  hemisphere. 

In  regard  to  the  political  aspects,  I  assume 
that  the  resolutions  adopted  In  previous  con- 
ferences professing  adherence  to  democratic 
principles,  allegiance  to  international  law. 
confidence  in  international  organizations, 
and  insistence  on  the  protection  of  human 
rights  win  forever  be  graven  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession  of  our 
hemisphere  And  we  may  conclude  that  you 
will  strive  always  to  rest  these  concepts  on  a 
sound  legal  basis.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
recognize  any  threat  to  our  Institutions  as 
readily  today  as  in  1941. 

By  the  same  token,  the  economic  factors 
which  cause  us  to  study  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices, contracts,  copjrrights.  taxation,  and  so 
forth,  must  t>e  recognized  and  considered  in 
otir  deliberations  on  these  subjects. 

The  great  war  which  taxed  the  moral  ener- 
gy and  physical  resources  of  the  world  ended 
almost  4  years  ago.  At  that  time  It  was  the 
earnest  desire  of  all  peoples  that  we  enter 
upon  a  pjriod  of  p>eace.  Through  the  crea- 
tion of  International  organizations  It  was 
hoped  that  friction  between  the  states  might 
be  eliminated  and  that  an  era  of  peace  would 
be  the  good  fortxme  of  mankind. 

In  3' J  years  these  hopes  have  changed  to 
disillusion  and  despair.  The  Inexorable  ad- 
vance of  the  'Iron  ctirtaln."  establishment  of 
the  Berlin  blockade,  pressure  on  Scandinavia. 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  Iran,  the  swarming  of 
the  Communist  hordes  across  the  Yangtze. 
and  the  Imperialistic  wars  In  Indonesia  and 
Indochina  have  created  a  feeling  of  insecur- 
ity throughout  the  world.  Man  everywhere 
Tiews  with  terror  the  possibility  of  a  new 
world  conflagration. 

As  a  result  of  this  tension,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  directed 
toward  Europe  to  the  weU-nigh  complete 
ignoring  of  Asia  and  the  southern  half  of 
our  hemisphere. 

1  must  earnestly  point  out  that  such  a 
policy  is  fraught  with  danger  and  must  be 
corrected.  The  consequences  hold  a  threat 
not  only  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
but  also  to  the  security  of  this  hemisphere 
and  the  future  ol  western  civUization  Itself. 
No  one  seeks  to  write  off  western  Europe 
as  a  factor  In  world  politics,  but  so  long  as 
communism  threatens  the  peace  erf  the  world 
we  must  in  truth  admit  that  only  the  atom 
bomb  keeps  the  Red  Army  from  marching  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Reds, 
like  the  Germans  t)efore  them,  have  no  re- 
spect for  the  industrial  and  military  poten- 
tial of  America,  but  once  the  Conununiats 
have  tlie  bomb  and  choose  to  move  they  will 
surely  overrun  Europe. 

I  have  corvslstentl)  advocated  lomplete 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  or- 
ganizations dedicated  to  international  coop- 
eration. The  Congress  has  supported  en- 
thusiastically the  bolstering  li  the  sagging 
economy  ot  western  Europe.  I  sm  confident 
that  Coii«r«s  wUl  back  the  AtlanUc  Pact 
and  provide  for  military  aid  to  western  Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless  when  civilization  itself 
U  being  threatened  U  seems  foolHardy  for 
xis  to  ignore  the  tremendous  ccutributiou 
which  each  nation  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere made  during  the  Usst  world  confld. 


How  much  mere  could  they  do  In  the  futura 
if  we  would  only  put  Into  practice  the  fourth 
point  of  President  Truman's  inaugtiral  ad- 
dress and  help  them,  through  technical  in- 
struction and  economic  assistance,  to  elevata 
their  standards  of  living? 

The  attitude  of  the  United  Sutes  In  con- 
centrating its  attention  solely  on  Etirope 
constitutes  a  complete  reversal  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  for  by  tradition,  we  have  always 
focused  our  attention  on  tiie  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, as  is  exemplified  by  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Originally  perhaps,  we  OKifined  our 
attention  to  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
/merican  areas,  but  now  the  United  States 
has  interests  much  farther  north  and  south. 
Canada  on  the  north,  and  Central  and  South 
America  on  the  south,  are  of  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  attended  seminars  on  the  contribution 
of  Latin  America  to  the  war  effort  at  the 
Army  Indxistrlal  College  (now  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces)  In  Washington 
immediately  following  the  war,  and  on  every 
occasion,  the  military,  economic,  and  pollticai 
experts  who  spoke,  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  Latin  America  as  a  source  of  stra- 
tegic and  otherwise  unobtainable  supplies 
during  the  recent  war.  We  cannot.  In  the 
United  States,  iRnore  the  fact  that  Latin 
America  Is  one  of  the  most  important  sotirces 
of  raw  materials  and  foodsttifls  In  normal 
times  and  during  war,  literally  the  only 
source  of  certain  vital  commodities. 

During  the  last  war,  Latin  America  and 
Canada  were  the  only  source  of  supply  for 
many  Important  Items.  To  Latin  America 
was  assigned  the  task  of  supplying  many 
commodities  and  materials  which  It  did  not 
produce  before  the  war.  Dare  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  In  the  event  of  another  war, 
it  may  be  the  only  source  of  supiily  of  these 
commodities? 

George  Waythe.  chief  of  the  American 
Republic  branch  office  In  the  Division  of  In- 
ternational Trade  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  an  article  entitled. 
'Latin  America's  Resources  Spur  Broadening 
Developments"  in  the  AprU  issue  of  the 
FcK«lgn  Commerce  Weekly,  states  that  In  the 
last  war.  Latin  America  not  only  provided 
large  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  fibers,  vege- 
table oils,  and  medical  products,  but  in  the 
mineral  field  supplied  the  entire  import  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  for  anti- 
mony, white  arsenic,  bauxite,  bismuth, 
vanaditun,  quartz  crystals,  and  crude  petro- 
leum, as  well  as  more  than  half  the  imparts 
of  beryllium,  cadmium,  copper,  lead,  man- 
ganese, molybdenum,  tantalite.  tin.  tung- 
sten, zinc,  fluorspar,  amorphotis  graphite, 
and  natural  asphalt. 

It  is  also  significant  that  at  the  seminar 
to  which  I  referred  previously.  Mr.  Douglas 
Allen,  who  was  described  by  John  McClintoc 
of  the  State  Department,  as  one  of  the  t)est- 
known  and  best-liked  businessmen  in  South 
America,  had  this  to  say: 

"I  would  also  Uke  to  stress  the  feeling  In 
the  Latin  American  countries,  that  durii>g 
the  war  when  we  need  Latin  America  we  will 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  them,  but 
the  minute  the  war  is  over  and  the  need 
ceases,  we  wiU  xu)  longer  pay  any  attention  to 
them." 

The  problem  of  the  economic  development 
of  Latin  America  and  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  a  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance in  order  to  foster  that  economic  de- 
velopment must  be  resolved,  and  It  must  be 
resolved  In  terms  of  an  international  policy 
foe  the  economic  welfare  of  Latin  America. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  problem  was 
formally  recognized  at  the  Conference  o& 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace  which  look  place 
in  Mexico  City  in  1945  when  the  Economic 
Charter  of  the  Americas  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inter -American  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU  were  perfected. 
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Let  us  MC  wbat  was  afirtned  by  the  Bco- 
MBSe  Charter  of  the  Axxwrtcaa.  and  lnve«U> 
fit*  wbetber  American  policy  haa  been  In 
■oeanl  vtth  the  charter  and  aee  what  aome 
of  the  eonaeqtiences  may  be  tf  It  has  not  been 
In  accord.  The  charter  affirmed  the  deslra- 
blltty  of  policies  which  would  encotirage  "the 
attainment  of  high  lerela  of  income,  employ - 
c.  and  cocBumptlon  free  from  excessive 
itlon  In  order  that  their  psofdes  be 
•dcqtiately  fed.  houwd.  and  clothed  and  have 
•cce—  to  aerrloes  Bconaary  for  health,  edu- 
cation,  and  well-being." 

In  general,  postwar  trade  has  been  main- 
tained at  levels  far  greater  than  were  normal 
before  the  war.  still  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  people  has  not  been  elevated— there 
has  been  no  Improvement,  and  (or  that  mat- 
ter. diM  to  inflation,  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
population  may  be  said  to  be  far  worse  off 
than  before  the  war. 

Personally.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Latin  .American  has  a  sound  case  for  large- 
scale  American  assistance  and  that  he  has 
pMt  cause  to  be  offended  that  European 
reeorery  should  have  been  given  priority.  1 
believe  that  grave  doubts  as  to  oiir  sincerity 
will  arise  in  Latin  America  if  we  do  not  im- 
mediately reverse  our  policv  insofar  as  it 
concerns  Latin  America. 

My  opinloos  are  based  on  economical  and 
pcliUcal  reasons  but  they  have  a  moral  basis 
as  well.  The  contribution  of  Latin  America 
during  the  war  was  magniflceut.  Perhaps 
there  are  many  in  the  United  States  who 
are  unaware  and  therefore  do  not  agre<'  with 
these  argrumenu:  yet.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Latin -American  attitudes  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  formulation 
of  our  global  foreign  policy.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  does  not 
understand  and  does  not  sympathize  with 
this  point  of  view  there  is  bound  to  be 
extreme  poliric&l  disagreement  in  the  future, 
which  may  well  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  and 
of  the  entire  hemisphere. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Latin-Americans  for 
not  being  content  lo  return  to  pre-war  con- 
ditions. I  sympathize  with  thera  in  their 
earnest  desire  for  greater  Industrialisation 
and  I  earnestly  believe  that  the  United  States 
Is  morally  obligated  to  assist  them  in  the 
fnrthcrance  of  industrialization  by  granting 
•eonomtc  and  technical  awistance  im- 
mediately. 

Why  not  a  Marshall  plan  for  Latin 
America? 

If  we  are  to  save  Buropc  from  the  im- 
minent peril  of  communism  by  spentllng  our 
WOBiy  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people, 
vhy,  by  the  same  token,  must  we  not  Im- 
prove conditions  In  Latin  America  where  the 
danger  of  communism  is  even  greater  be- 
cause so  pxMlmate.  80.  s  fortiori,  we  must 
extend  credit  to  our  neighbors,  if  not  for 
altruistic  reasons,  than  for  self-preservation. 
They  are  not  merely  neighbors  across  the 
street,  but  live  right  next  door  to  us. 

My  discussion  this  evening  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  broadest  of  terms  but  I  can- 
not close  my  remarks  without  expressing 
specifically  my  profound  respect  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter -American  Bar  Association 
and  the  distinguished  officers  who  have  so 
ably  championed  the  cause  of  Justice  and  hu- 
manity. I  am  certain  that  your  efforts  In  this 
conference  will  be  crowned  with  success  axxd 
that  even  stronger  efforts  will  be  directed 
toward  the  legal  protection  of  human  righu. 
and  reliance  on  international  law.  A  more 
definite  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  In- 
ternational adjudication  of  the  differences 
between  uallous  must  result  from  this  con- 
ference. 

Tour  attention  has  been  most  courteous 
and  I  thank  you  again  for  the  privilege  ot 
addressing  you. 


Address  di  Hon.  Harley  M.  Kilgore,  of 
West  V  rfiaU,  at  Comraencement  Exer- 
cises at  West  Viffioia  State  College 
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Wednesdjy,  June  1  Uegislative  day  of 
onday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  NIELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoii  5  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appe  idix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  a  coi  nmencement  address  delivered 
on  Sunda  '.  May  29,  by  my  colleague  the 
diotingu  •  led  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  ir.  Kilgore)  at  West  Virginia 
State  C  ege.  at  Institute,  W.  Va. 

There  b  sing  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in|  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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hers  are  too  few  people  of  the 
Davis  and  Dr.  Bunche.  If  we 
tuch  leaders  in  every  State,  the 
achieve  real  democracy  here  at 
lasting   peace   abroad    would    be 

recognize  that  we  do  not  have 
men.    We   must   recognize   the 


tragic  fact  that  many  people  base  their  de- 
cisions on  prejudices  rather  than  reason,  on 
fear  rather  than  hope. 

The  world  cries  for  peace,  yet  there  is  no 
peace.  There  Is  widespread  discrimination 
against  man  because  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
color.  There  Is  hunger  and  even  starvation 
in  many  areas  of  the  world.  There  is  fear 
In  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people. 

There  are  far  too  many  blotches  on  the 
picture  of  civilization  in  the  United  States. 
Some  are  deep  ugly  scars  that  can  be  re- 
moved only  through  the  common  coopera- 
tion of  every  citizen  who  believes  in  the 
dignity  of  man. 

Can  we  succeed  In  this  tremendous  task? 

I  think  the  answer  Is  "Yes."  I  think  we 
have  made  tremendous  progress  since  the 
daj-s  of  World  War  I.  Great  areas  of  il- 
literacy have  been  wiped  out  and  supplanted 
with  areas  of  understanding. 

We  are  moving  forward  steadily.  The  rate 
of  progress  Is  not  as  fast  as  many  of  us  would 
like.  But  we  are  moving  forward  Into  an 
era  of  great  enlightenment — an  era  that  will 
bring  a  fuller  realization  of  the  Importance 
of  the  dignity  of  man. 

Our  hop>es  for  the  future  rest  largsly  In 
the  hands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
fought  World  War  II.  In  that  great  strug- 
gle against  totalitarianism,  our  young  men 
and  women  learned  to  respect  the  abilities 
of  their  fellow  citizens  of  different  races, 
creeds,  and  colors.  Our  boys  on  the  far- 
flung  battlefields  of  the  world  learned  to 
respect  the  boys  of  other  nations. 

These  young  men  and  women  must  be 
encouraged  to  continue  this  education  to 
the  end  that  citizens  of  each  nation  can 
learn  to  respect  the  citizens  of  other  nations; 
that  the  survival  of  our  civilization  rests 
upon  moral  fiber.  Let  us  explore  for  a  mo- 
ment our  world-wide  alms  In  this  tremen- 
dously Important  field  of  human  endeavor. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  xmdertaken 
many  huge  projects  in  our  effort  to  bring 
about  a  greater  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween all  nations.  We  stand  ready  at  all 
times  to  achieve  the  goal — so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  President  Truman — "not  peace  in 
our  time  but  peace  for  all  time." 

These  past  3  years  have  been  difficult.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  conducted  a  ruthless  cam- 
paign to  dominate  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  as  well  as  those  of  eastern  Europe. 
This  campaign  has  failed.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  our  help  through  the  Marshall  plan. 

Only  time  can  tell  what  will  be  the  out- 
come in  Chins  and  the  rest  of  the  Far  East. 
That  vast  sprawling  area  with  its  millions 
of  underfed  people  has  swallowed  and  di- 
gested many  regimes.  It  has  changed  the 
complexion  of  some,  and  completely  dis- 
figured others. 

Our  hope  is  that  eventually  the  people  of 
China  will  gain  control  of  their  Government, 
and  it  will  be  democratic  in  spirit  and  nature 
and  not  of  the  right  or  left  brand  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

I  spoke  of  the  future  in  Europe.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  the  days  ahead  will  be 
brighter.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Big  Pour  Conference  in  Paris,  there  is  every 
iudication  tliese  nations  are  moving  toward 
greater  and  greater  economic  and  political 
stability. 

We  pray  the  Big  Pour  Conference  will  bring 
to  an  end  the  cold  war;  but  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  problems  are  tremendous  In 
scope,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  com- 
ntoa  ground  of  agreement. 

If  we  can  find  a  way  to  reestablish  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  Germany,  the  way  will 
be  paved  for  negotiation  of  the  peace  treaties 
and  the  eventual  restoration  of  trade  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Europe. 

This  phase  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
aidely  discussed.  As  President  Truman  so 
ably  expressed  it  on  June  11,  1947: 
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"Free  men  everywhere  know  that  the  ptur- 
pose  of  the  United  States  is  to  restore  the 
world  to  health  and  to  reestablish  condi- 
tions In  which  the  common  people  of  the 
earth  can  work  out  their  salvation  by  their 
own  efforts." 

This  statement  is  the  basis  of  a  less 
widely  known  phase  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  was  outlined  to  the  Nation  by  the 
President  in  his  Inaugural  address  last 
January. 

In  his  words: 

"We  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program 
for  making  the  benefits  of  cur  scientific  ad- 
vances and  industrial  progress  available  for 
the  improvement  and  growth  of  under- 
developed areas." 

The  announcement  of  this  program  has 
evoked  widespread  Interest  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  unfortunately  it  still  remains 
the  least  known  part  of  our  over-all  foreign 
policy. 

The  newspapers  generally  refer  to  this  pro- 
gram as  "point  four." 

In  outlining  this  program  the  President 
emphasized  the  tragic  fact  that  more  than 
half  the  people  of  the  world  are  living  In 
conditions  approaching  misery.  Their  food 
is  inadequate.  They  are  victims  of  disease. 
Their  economic  life  is  primitive  and  stag- 
nant. Their  poverty  is  a  handicap  and  a 
threat  both  to  them  and  to  more  prosperous 
areas. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  President's  in- 
augural address: 

"For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity 
possesses  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to 
relieve  the  suffering  of  these  people. 

"The  United  States  Is  preeminent  among 
nations  In  the  development  of  industrial  and 
scientific  techniques.  The  material  re- 
sources which  we  can  afford  to  use  for  the 
assistance  of  other  peoples  are  limited.  But 
our  imponderable  resources  in  technical 
knowledge  are  constantly  growing  and  are 
inexhaustible. 

"I  believe  we  should  make  available  to 
peace-loving  peoples  the  benefits  of  our  store 
of  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  help  them 
realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 
And  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we 
should  foster  capital  Investment  in  areas 
needing  development." 

This  program  offers  a  real  challenge  to  our 
Nation. 

Basically  the  broad  purpose  of  point  four 
can  best  be  achieved  through  the  realization 
of  several  specific  and  related  aims. 

1.  To  promote  world-wide  economic  sta- 
bility and  productivity  by  achieving  a  better 
balance  in  the  world  economy  and  by  expand- 
ing International  trade.  Tills  will  assist  In 
the  recovery  of  Europe  and  elsewhere  by 
opening  new  markets  and  sources  of  raw 
materials  to  the  United  States  and  to  coun- 
tries now  largely  dependent  on  us. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem by  supporting  cooperative  international 
action  for  economic  development  and  by 
making  maximum  use  of  the  United  Nations 
and  related  agencies. 

3.  To  strengthen  political  democracy  by 
helping  the  peoples  of  underdeveloped  areas 
toward  a  better  life  and  by  giving  them  new 
hope  for  the  future. 

4.  To  promote  world  peace  by  working 
toward  all  these  mentioned  goals  and  by 
showing  the  world  that  development  can  take 
place  peacefully  and  with  Increasing  personal 
freedom.  The  energies  of  peoples  will  be 
directed  into  channels  of  constructive  effort 
aimed  at  greater  productivity,  greater  ex- 
change, and  greater  consumption. 

Point  four  is  based  on  a  firm  belief  in  demo- 
cratic cooperation  among  peoples.  To  suc- 
ceed It  will  require  the  cooperation  of  busi- 
ness, private  capital,  agriculture,  and  labor 
In  th:s  country. 

There  will  be  guaranties  to  the  investor, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  wUl  be  balanced 
by  guaranties  In  the  interest  of  the  people 


whose  resources  and  labor  go  into  these  de- 
velopments, for  we  are  clearly  opposed  to  the 
apread  of  Imperialism. 

Our  President  emphasized  that  the  "old 
Imperialism — exploitation  for  foreign  profit — 
has  no  place  in  our  plans.  What  we  en\-isage 
Is  a  program  of  development  based  on  the 
concepts  of  democratic  fair-dealing." 

Every  nation  will  benefit  through  point  4. 
Through  more  constructive  use  of  human  and 
natural  resources  we  will  hasten  the  day 
when  the  world  can  truly  proclaim  an  era  of 
understanding. 

I  wish  to  caution  you  In  one  respect :  This 
is  not  a  miracle  dream.  Words  will  not 
achieve  the  goals  set  forth  In  point  four. 

We  must  be  willing  to  offer  economic  as 
well  as  technical  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas. 
We  must  recognize  at  the  outset  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  long-range  in  nature  and  few  visible 
results  can  be  expected  overnight 

Bear  In  mind  there  are  no  stereotyped  pat- 
terns of  economic  development  applicable  to 
all.  or  even  to  many  countries.  Different 
countries  have  different  needs  and  different 
possibilities. 

Development  must  take  into  account  and. 
so  far  as  possible,  be  adapted  to  local  re- 
sources, attitudes,  social  and  legal  structures, 
ctistoms  and  practices. 

In  the  poorer  and  less  developed  areas  a 
basic  improvement  in  health,  literacy,  and 
vocational  skills  may  well  be  prerequisite  to 
Increased  production  and  improved  standards 
of   living. 

For  the  somewhat  further  developed  areas, 
priorities  are  likely  to  be  quite  different, 
with  emphasis  on  improvement  in  the  func- 
tioning of  Government  and  Increases  in  in- 
dustrial productivity. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  reemphasize  the 
scope  of  point  four. 

Too  often  we  seek  miracles.  If  we  look  for 
miracles  from  this  program,  we  will  be  dis- 
apFMJinted.  We  must  seek  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  vJ^Id  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions. This  we  can  achieve  If  we  are  willing 
to  bend  our  efforts  in  that  direction. 

If  the  United  States  had  been  In  a  position 
to  launch  a  point  four  program  20  years  ago. 
the  world  might  not  be  In  the  present  state 
of  turmoil. 

IX  we  had  started  20  years  ago  to  vigorously 
assist  in  the  development  of  backward  areas 
on  a  basis  of  democratic  cooperation  we 
might  have  avoided  the  present-day  threat 
of  communism  in  the  Far  East. 

The  possibilities  of  point  lour  are  un- 
limited. I  wish  to  say  again  it  is  a  long-range 
program.  It  will  take  years  and  possibly 
decades  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  in 
backward  areas,  but  each  step  we  take  will 
bring  greater  economic  improvement  here  as 
well  as  in  the  area?  we  are  assisting. 

We  have  learned  through  painful  experi- 
ence that  no  nation  long  can  exist  as  an 
Island  of  plenty  in  a  sea  of  want.  By  present- 
day  world  standards  we  are  an  island  of 
plenty.  If  we  are  to  retain  our  position  in 
world  affairs  we  must  take  the  leadership  in 
assisting  the  less  fortunate,  peace-loving  peo- 
ples of  other  hatlons. 

President  Truman  expressed  our  alms  in 
these  words: 

"Only  by  helping  the  least  fortunate  of 
its  members  to  help  themselves  can  the 
human  family  achieve  the  decent,  satisfying 
life  that  is  the  right  of  all  people. 

"Democracy  alone  can  supply  the  vitalizing 
force  to  stir  the  peoples  of  the  world  Into 
triumphant  action,  not  only  against  their 
human  oppressors,  but  also  against  their 
ancient  enemies — himger.  misery.  and 
despair." 

The  challenge  is  great.  How  we  meet  the 
challenge  may  well  determine  the  future 
course  of  history. 

In  these  final  words.  I  can  only  say  you 
are  leaving  thU  phase  of  your  formal  educa- 
tion at  a  time  when  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
buck  the  headwinds  of  prejudice  and  fear. 


You  will  have  to  fight  hard  to  earn  the  re- 
spect of  many  of  your  skeptical  fellow  citl- 
aens.  But  though  the  fight  be  hard,  by  the 
same  yardstick  the  victory  will  be  sweet. 
And,  It  will  hasten  the  day  when  mankind 
will  recognize  and  appreciate  the  true  im- 
portance of  the  dignity  of  man.  Only 
through  courage  and  faith  can  man  raise 
his  standards  of  civilization. 

We  pray  to  God  we  will  have  the  strength 
and  the  faith  to  spread  the  light  and 
warmth  of  true  democracy  to  every  section 
of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  the  other  nations 
of  the  world     God  willing  we  shall  succeed. 


Shellinf  It  Oat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing open  letter  addressed  to  Josef 
Stalin  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post 
of  May  27,  1949.  Its  publication  was 
sponsored  by  the  Shell  Products  Co..  Inc. 
Its  contents  are  most  interesting,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  know  in  advance  that 
Mr.  Stalin  will  not  reply: 

Generalissimo  Jcset  Stalw. 

Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Krem- 
lin. Moscow.  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Dear  Ma.  Stalin  :  I  presume  to  write  you  on 
the  basis  of  a  relationship  formed  by  o'or 
previous  correspondence.  That  is,  I  once 
wrote  you  on  another  matter.  You  dldnt 
reply.     This  makes  us  practically  pen  pals 

I  want  to  acknowledge  first  that  I'm  fully 
aware  of  the  Soviet  Union's  historic  attitude 
toward  racial  minorities — that  It  has  sought 
to  set  for  the  world  new  patterns  that  would 
forever  abolish  any  thought  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. Some  of  your  bitterest  critics 
have  found  It  best  to  remain  silent  while 
this  phase  of  your  program  is  discussed. 

And  so  it  comes  as  a  distinct  shock  to  hear 
and  read  reports  that  in  your  country,  as 
well  as  in  those  bordering  It  and  devoted  to 
similar  principles,  definite  campaigns  are  be- 
ing waged  against  thOse  who  happen  to  be 
Jews  by  birth,  though  not  balked  at  praising 
religious   practice. 

Some  of  these  reports  1  have,  frankly,  dis- 
counted because  they  come  from  openly  anti- 
Soviet  sotirces.  But  they've  been  piling  up — 
and  they  now  come  from  people  who  have 
no  special  antl -Soviet  bias  •  •  •  people 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  praise  Russia  for 
its  antidiscrimination  policy. 

One  of  them  is  Dr.  Tabak.  of  Baltimore, 
president  of  the  Rabbinical  Coimcil  of  Amer- 
ica, who  did  not  hesitate  to  preface  his  grim 
remarks  by  acknowledging  that  "forcea  of  the 
Soviet  U  aon  have  saved  these  people  (Jews) 
from  the  clutches  of  the  Nazi  murderers 
•  •  •."  He  then  gave  the  other,  sorrier 
side  of  the  picture. 

Within  recent  months,  too.  it  was  bewil- 
dering to  watch  the  Soviet  delegates  and 
their  ideological  allies  in  the  United  Nations 
vote  steadily  for  full  freedom  end  political 
parity  for  Israel,  while  at  the  aame  tiae 
blocking  in  every  possible  way  the  mlgratloa 
of  Jews  to  Israel  from  their  countries. 

It  was  equally  baffling  to  learn  that  the 
world  Communist  prta*  was.  at  the  same 
time,  whipping  up  Its  followers  Into  a  rege 
against  Israel's  leaders  and  those  Zionuts  In 
other  countries  who  worked  so  valoruusly 
that  Israel  might  live 
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Tou  must  not  be  ctartl«d  when  w«.  on  the 
outftlde.  fe«l  forced  once  In  a  while  to  add  up 
the  facts  and  flni  confusing  InconsUtenctes. 

Tour  press  and  your  leaders  cry  out  that 
tlM  foreign  press  exists  only  to  Invent  new 
Uss  about  Russia.  Protesting  a  lie  U  one 
thing:  dispelling  It  with  the  Tistble  truth  Is 
something  else. 

Here's  something  we  don't  have  to  wrangle 
out  in  the  pink  nuu-ble  {>alace  In  Paris,  where 
the  ^relgn  Ministers  are  meeting.  We  can 
agree  on  this  just  between  ourselves.     Look: 

How  about  letting  in  an  unbiased  Ameri- 
can committee,  maybe  through  the  back  door, 
for  a  fast  •'mosey"  around?  They'll  see  quick- 
ly If  anti-Semitism  has  really  reared  Its  ugly 
head  In — of  all  places — Russia.  If  travel  to 
adjacent  territories  Is  necessary,  why.  then, 
you  know  some  of  the  boys  in  the  top  spots 
there,  too.     You  can  arrange  It.  I'm  sure. 

The  visitors  wouldn't  have  to  ask  too  many 
questions.     A  few  would  do— like: 

**Anyt>ody  here  taking  a  beating  because  he 
brtongs  to  a  minority — Jewish  or  otherwise?" 

"Anybody  here  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel? 
If  so,  line  up  on  this  side  of  the  room." 

It'll  be  as  simple  as  that. 

What  have  you  got  to  lose?  Please  let  me 
know.  Tou  can  even  call  me  from  Moscow — 
eoUect 

Sincerely. 

David  Kat. 


Functions  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Modern  Lawyer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  Hrw  Mzxico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1  flegislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  William  T.  Gossett.  vice 
president  and  general  coun.sel  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
delegates  to  the  sixth  conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association,  given 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  Edison  Insti- 
tute. Dearborn.  Mlcii..  on  May  24.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  add  my  own  word  of  wel- 
come to  the  greetings  which  you  have  al- 
ready received  We  are  very  glad  Indeed  to 
have  you  here,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
privilege  and  the  honor  of  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  such  a  distinguished 
group. 

Anyone  who  refers  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  Is  aware  of 
the  high  value  which  is  placed  upon  the  vir- 
tues of  getting  together — of  getting  to  know 
one  another— of  personal  conuct. 

We  In  Ford  Motor  Co.  fully  share  your  re- 
spect for  human  relationships  of  this  kind, 
•specially  In  the  internatiunai  field  where 
the  rlaks  of  misunderstanding  are  always 
multiplied. 

The  very  fact  tbat  the  nationalities  and 
•xperlences  of  this  group  are  dl\erse  makes 
It  all  the  more  desirable,  it  seem^  to  me,  for 
Micta  of  us  to  speak  on  a  subject  with  which 
he  Is  familiar.  That  Is  one  road  to  an  under- 
standing of  each  other.  I  would  like,  tbere- 
for*.  to  make  some  brief  comments  regard- 
tag  the  ftuictlons  and  rssponslbiiltlea  of  ths 
■XMlern  lawyei  In  advlsmg  the  modern  cor- 
poration. 
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the  tiun  of  the  present  century,  the 
this  country  was  very  largely  con- 
clients  who  were  already  in  dlffl- 
the  time  legal  counsel  was  sought, 
the  golden  age  of  advocacy;   and 
than  not  the  lawyer's  principal 
es   were   those   of   an  advocate, 
was  eloquent  and  sometimes 
He  dealt  with  situations  that  had 
to  a  condition  of  a  crisis.    Like  the 
loctor,  he  was  called  in  during  emer- 
;o  do  what  he  could  for  his  client, 
was  to  attack  or  defend.     For  the 
his  eyes  were  turned  toward  the 
the  events  leading  up   to   an 
utuation.    He  sought  to  achieve  the 
Isfactory   result   which  an   existing 
conditions  wotild  permit. 

the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
however,  a  new  and  revolutionary 
to  make  Itself  felt  throughout 
It  was  to  have  a  significant  Influ- 
our  profession.    The  wheels  of  the 
revolution    were    turning    at    in- 
Bpeed.    We  had  begun  to  catch  clear 
of  the  great  material  gains  for  large 
of  people  which  were  made  possible 
sing  power  to  machines  and  achlev- 
productlon. 
mass   manufacturing  and  dlstrl- 
dreated  a  demand  for  capital  on  a 
gfeater  scale  than  that  to  which  we 
accustomed   up  to  that   time.   It 
1  lecessary  to  devise  a  method  of  meet- 
new  need.    The  answer  was  the  stock 
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not  sure  that   we  are  always  con- 

the  extent  of  the  corporation's  In- 

our  time.    It  was  to  become  more 

egal  device  through  which  private 

transactions  might   be  carried  on. 

become  the  most  effective  means  of 

the  economic  life  of  a  dynamic 

t<  rprlslng  democracy.     Indeed,  some 

feel  Justified  In  saying  that  we  live 

u4der  the  Influence  of  a  "corporate 
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nfpact  of  the  corporation  on  the  legal 

was  great.    Increasingly  the  func- 

1  le  lawyer  was  to  construct  corporate 

and  empower  them  to  perform 

tasks  for  which  they  had  been 

In  the  process,  he  had  to  foresee 

ms  which  corporations  would  face. 

could   the  lawyer  be  content  to 

ancient  postulates  and  precedents; 

required  to  use  his  imagination,  to 

ul  preparations  for  the  future, 

constructive  Job.    More  and  more  the 

of  tho  lawyer  was  given  to  the  pre- 

Utlgatlon— to  the  anticipation  of 

to    the    avoidance    of    difficulties. 

)f    looking    backward,    his    respon- 

to  look  ahead. 

during  this  whole  period  the 

himself  confronted  by  ques- 

}uslness  policy.     Many  corporation 

erted  strong  Influence  In  the  coun- 

bfisiness  and   Industry;    and   a  large 

them  became  the  active  heads  of 

tnterprlses. 

lUe.   there   were   other    byproducts 
of  the  corporation,  and  many  of 
to  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
jrofession. 

iporate  form  provided  a  method  of 
and  financing  large-scale  opera- 
long-term  basis.     To  achieve  the 
8    of    maaa    production — and    they 
reat  advantages — it  was  necessary 
arge  organizations. 
and  the  lawyer  had  a  new  situation 
to    deal.     As    corporations    In- 
alze  and  Influence  and  were  ac- 
the  courts  the  status  of  persotis 
fourteenth    amendment    to    our 
iDn.  Bma"er  enterprises  often  found 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage, 
of  the  corporation  also  had  lt« 
the  individual  cltlaen;  more  and 
acquired   the  social   and   eco- 


nomic status  of  emplo3rees.  Available  statis- 
tics Indicate  tbat  a  little  less  than  a  third 
of  the  total  employed  in  this  country  wer« 
self-employed  In  1890.  Since  then  the  per- 
centage has  been  declining,  until  today  only 
a  little  more  than  18  percent  of  the  total 
employed  are  self-employed. 

The  changes  which  progress  brings  art 
always  more  numerous  than  we  foresee. 
With  the  expected  we  often  get  liberal  doses 
of  the  unexpected. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  inevitably,  there  were 
abuses  of  power.  Bigness  was  sometimes 
used  to  destroy  competition.  In  a  number 
of  cases  groups  of  corporations,  engaged  in 
the  same  business,  combined  to  form  so- 
called  trusts  under  agreements  designed  to 
restrict  or  eliminate  competition,  by  fixing 
prices  or  dividing  up  markets  or  pooling 
patents. 

With  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  we  now  see 
very  clearly  that  something  was  missing  from 
the  calculations  of  some  of  those,  the  lawyer 
among  them,  who  developed  the  policies  and 
the  structures  of  that  time.  We  see  today 
that  there  was  an  Inadequate  sense  of  the 
social  responsibilities  of  Institutions,  espe- 
cially large  Institutions,  which  unavoidably 
affected  the  lives  of  great  numbers  of  people. 
With  power  comes  responsibility.  For  a 
time,  however,  the  power  was  more  apparent 
than  the  responsibility. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  remember  that  through- 
out this  period,  the  means  of  mass  com- 
munication were  also  developing  and  were. 
In  fact,  a  part  of  the  same  Industrial  revolu- 
tion. In  the  past  60  years  the  aggregate  daily 
circulation  of  newspapers  of  this  country  has 
Increased  from  approximately  4.500,000  to 
about  63.000,000;  so  that  today  we  have  a 
newspaper  for  every  3  persons  as  compared 
to  1  for  every  13  people  in  1888.  Radio,  of 
course,  did  not  exist  until  the  early  1920'8. 
Today  well  over  90  percent  of  all  American 
homes — and  a  very  high  percentage  of 
American  automobiles — have  radios.  Mean- 
while, universal  education  was  becoming  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  higher  education  was 
expanding  beyond  even  our  own  dreams. 

It  is  significant  that  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  the  corporation  contributed  to  the 
development  of  public  opinion  as  a  powerful 
force,  and  that  public  opinion  began  pres- 
ently to  react  to  the  abuses  of  the  over- 
zealous  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury corporations. 

We  can  take  1890,  the  year  of  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
law,  as  approximately  the  beginning  of  this 
period  when  public  policy  began  to  put  legal 
limitations  upon  corporate  activities.  It  has 
been  followed  since  by  a  number  of  other 
antitrust  statutes,  all  designed  to  eliminate 
restrictive-trade  practices  and  provide  for 
the  free  play  of  competition  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

Soon  after  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Act 
the  courts  held  that  agreements  among  com- 
petitors for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices  were 
Illegal.  Under  accepted  common  law  and 
civil  law  Jurisprudence,  a  sale  by  an  agent 
had  always  been  considered  a  sale  by  bis 
principal.  Nevertheless,  when  a  manufac- 
turer sought  to  fix  prices  for  his  products 
by  designating  competitors  as  his  agents,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was 
quick  to  hold  that  the  accepted  legal  rela- 
tionship of  principal  and  agent  could  not  be 
utilized  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  the 
statute. 

Tht  law  recognizes  the  exclusive  right  of 
an  inventor  to  exploit  the  subject  matter 
of  his  patent.  Yet  when  the  patent  was 
tised  to  compel  the  purchase  of  unpatented 
articles,  or  agreements  were  made  combining 
a  number  of  patents  to  create  an  overriding 
monopoly  or  to  eliminate  competition,  the 
courts  held  such  practices  Illegal. 

The  enactment  of  the  antitrust  laws  re- 
flected the  basic  aim  of  the  American  people 
to    prevent   restrictions   upon   competition. 
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By  their  decisions  In  many  Important  cases, 
the  courts  have  carried  out  the  will  of  the 
people.  Our  legislative  bodies  and  our 
courts  cannot  and  should  not  be  responsive 
to  mere  whims  of  public  opinion.  This 
would  be  fundamentally  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. But  subject  to  that  limitation,  and 
with  adequate  protection  for  the  minority, 
the  considered  Judgment  of  the  people  should 
and  usually  does  become  effective  through 
our  laws. 

The  process,  which  we  may  say  began 
about  1890.  has  been  accelerated  In  the 
present  century,  partlcuarly  dvirlng  the 
1930s,  when  both  the  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  In  this  country  were  kept  very 
busy  enacting  laws  governing  the  conduct  of 
business  and  Industry. 

A  few  examples  will  sufiQce: 

Constitutional  sanction  of  the  principle 
of  income  taxation  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay  was  achieved  by  the  sixteenth 
amendment  to  our  Constitution.  By  the 
legislation  which  followed,  corporate  and 
stockholder  Income  was  required  to  bear  an 
Increasing  share  of  the  cost  of  government. 

Workmen's  compensation  legislation  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  industrial  accidents 
were  one  of  the  costs  of  doing  business.  No 
longer  was  It  necessary  for  the  employee  to 
litigate  the  common-law  negligence  of  his 
employer. 

Employees  who  were  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  were  provided  for  by 
unemploymejit  compensation  legislation. 
The  cost  of  unemployment  thtJS  was  estab- 
lished as  a  social  responsibility  of  bvisiness, 
which  was  required  to  finance  the  cost  of 
the  program. 

Old-age  security  for  workers  was  recognized 
as  a  national  problem  and  a  program  for  the 
payment  of  retirement  Incomes  was  estab- 
lished by  Federal  legislation.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  program's  cost  Is  borne  by 
American  Industry. 

In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  a  floor 
was  placed  under  wages  and  a  ceiling  upon 
straight-time  hours  of  employment.  The 
sweat-shcp  long  previously  had  been  elim- 
inated from  most  of  American  Industry; 
but  this  new  legislation  sought  to  eliminate 
abuses  still  practiced  by  a  small  minority. 

Viewed  in  ttKlay's  light.  It  seems  Incredible 
that  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  should 
ever  have  been  questioned,  and  that  the 
Wagner  Act  should  have  been  necessary  to 
assure  that  right  to  employees.  The  Wag- 
ner Act  Is  a  good  example  of  what  may 
result  from  short-sighted  labor  policies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
restored  to  management-labor  relations 
much  of  the  balance  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  union  practices  under  the  Wag- 
ner Act  has  been  a  reminder  that  society 
will  not  allow  abuses  of  power  to  labor  any 
more  than  it  will  to  management. 

The  purpose  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  legis- 
lation to  which  I  have  referred  has  been  to 
lm.pose  upon  business  respxjnslbllltles  com- 
mensurate with  Its  powers  and  privileges. 
The  social  mefit  of  some  aspects  of  the  leg- 
islation is  open  to  question.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  giving  it  my  blanket  en- 
dorsement. But  we  must  recognize  that  en- 
actment of  most  of  this  social  and  economic 
legislation  has  been  In  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  public  opinion  and  generally  to 
satisfy  some  basic  public  need. 

Against  this  brief  and  hastily  sketched 
background — much  of  it  Is  familiar,  not  only 
to  our  Canadian  friends  but  as  well  to  many 
of  o\ir  colleagues  from  the  South — how  shali 
we  appmise  the  fimctlon  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  lawyer,  paiticularly  the  lawyer 
who  contributes  to  the  policies  and  conduct 
of  the  modern  corporation? 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  business 
relationships  and  with  the  development  of 
this  mass  of  regulatory  legislation,  the  cor- 
poration  lawyer's  inx>blem   In   advtslug   his 


client  has  Inevitably  t>ccome  more  and  more 
exacting  At  the  same  time,  the  need  for 
legal  advice  has  been  intensified,  and  the 
responsibility — as  well  as  the  opportunity — 
of  corporate  legal  counsel  has  Increased  com- 
mensurately.  The  lawyer  representing  busi- 
ness today,  if  he  is  to  live  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  his  new  responsibilities,  will  en- 
deavor to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  past;  he  will 
shun  the  kind  of  advice  which  is  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  rubrics  of  a  van- 
ished era;  he  will  be  alive  to  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  politics'  Implications  of  the  time; 
he  will  avoid  a  narrow,  short-sighted  ap- 
proach to  his  clients'  problems;  he  will  act 
with  due  regard  for  the  social  responsibilities 
of  the  enterprise;  he  will  have  the  courage 
to  advise  against  a  business  program  or  de- 
vice which,  although  legally  defensible,  is  in 
conflict  with  the  basic  principles  of  ethics. 
Failing  this,  he  not  only  will  be  Ignoring  bis 
obligations  to  society,  he  will  be  doing  a  dis- 
service to  his  client,  who  may  find  himself  In 
the  position  of  winning  a  legal  battle  but  los- 
ing a  social  war. 

This,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  no  more  than  a 
reiteration  of  the  ancient  truths  on  which 
the  law  has  been  based  since  its  beginnings. 
Long  before  men  had  anything  which  we 
would  today  call  a  law  they  were  governed 
by  the  force  of  custom — by  public  opinion. 
Prom  the  beginnings  of  history,  every  con- 
queror of  a  foreign  land  has  discovered  that, 
with  all  of  his  pride,  his  trappings,  and  his 
show,  he  could  not  substantially  change  the 
habits  or  the  thinking  of  the  people.  Public 
opinion,  deeply  rooted  In  customs,  has  al- 
ways proved  to  be  a  mountain  too  big  for 
Mahomet. 

This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  the  lawyer  should 
be  a  weather  vane  entirely  subservient  to  the 
popular  will,  or  that  he  should  follow  a 
quixotic  line.  There  are  times  when  he  will 
be  constrained  to  lead  an  unpopular  cause 
or  take  a  position  not  subscribed  to  by  a 
majority  of  his  fellow  men.  Any  lawyer 
worthy  of  the  name  will  not  hesitate  to 
fight  Ill-founded  claims  or  unreasonable  de- 
mands; and  he  will  avoid  counseling  the 
easy  road  of  appeasement.  But  his  clients' 
Interests  will  not  be  well  served  by  advice 
which  ignores  the  deeper  aspirations  of  his 
time. 

What  Is  true  nationally  Is  equally  true  on 
an  International  stage.  The  problem.  If  any- 
thing. Is  greater  there  because  public  opin- 
ion is  naore  diverse  and  has  Its  roots  In  a 
greater  variety  of  experiences  and  conditions. 

The  challenge  now  Is  to  our  wisdom,  to  cur 
consciousness  of  the  public  will,  to  our  social 
sense. 

And  the  challenge.  It  seems  to  me.  is  all 
the  greater  for  the  reason  that  the  lawyer 
today  exercises  a  powerful  Influence  on  the 
actions  and  policies  of  business  enterprises. 
If  he  Ls  wise,  they  will  be  more  secure  not 
only  today  but  tomorrow — and  so  also  will 
the  whole  fabric  of  private  enterprise  be  more 
secure.  If  he  is  short-sighted,  the  Individual 
enterprise  and  the  system  will  be  less  secure. 

The  future,  it  seems  to  me.  calls  upon  us 
to  combine.  If  we  can,  the  eloquence  of  the 
advocate,  the  structural  sense  of  the  legal 
architect,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Judges 
of  the  law,  who  never  have  failed  to  see  that 
the  law  is  a  part  of  life  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  alms,  the  ethics,  the  hopes, 
and  the  will  of  people. 

Almost  35  years  ago  one  of  ova  great  Judges 
had  this  to  say  about  our  profession: 

"The  profession  of  the  law  has  its  fate  in 
Its  own  hands;  It  may  continue  to  represent 
a  larger,  more  varied  social  wUi  by  a  broader, 
more  comprehensive  interpretation.  The 
change  must  come  from  within:  the  profes- 
sion must  satisfy  Its  community  by  becom- 
ing Itself  satisfied  with  ttoe  community.  It 
must  asslmUate  society  before  society  wiU 
assimilate  It;  It  must  tjecome  organic  to  re- 
main a  living  organ.  •  •  •  The  lawyer 
must  either  learn  to  Uve  more  capactoualy 


or  be  content  to  find  himself  continuously 
less  trusted,  more  circumscribed,  till  he 
becomes  hardly  more  Important  than  a  minor 
administrator,  confined  to  a  monotonous 
round  of  record  and  routine,  without  dig- 
nity. Inspiration,  or  respect.  There  can  be 
no  ambiguity  In  the  answer  of  thoee  who 
are  worthy  of  the  tradition  and  the  power 
of  a  noble  calling." 

I  think  we  have  entered  upon  a  period  of 
great  opportunity.  It  ahould  encutirage  the 
best  In  our  profession. 


Adnlt  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VIBGINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  1  (leoislative  day  of 
MoT^day,  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Betts,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Knoxville  Evening  High 
School  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Betts 
has  had  25  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  public  adult  education  and  his 
views  on  the  need  for  a  Federal  program 
of  adult  education  to  eradicate  illiteracy 
will  be  of  intere.st  to  all  those  concerned 
with  this  problem. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  following  the  letter  a  copy  of  an 
article  entitled  "Adult  Educa'tlon  Will 
Make  Better  Citizens,"  written  by  Mr. 
Betts  and  published  In  the  April  1949 
issue  of  the  Tennessee  Teacher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

KwoxviLLe  EvxiriMo  High  School, 
Knoxrille.  Tenn.,  May  It,  1949. 
Hon,  Haklet  M.  Kilcor. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  you  are  continuing  your  flght  In  the 
Senate  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  adult 
Illiteracy  In  the  United  States  through  the 
passage  of  the  National  Literacy  Education 
Act. 

If  there  are  any  figures  or  Information  per- 
tinent to  the  problems  revealed  In  the  en- 
closed article,  which  was  published  In  the 
April  1949  issue  of  the  Tennessee  Teacher,  you 
are  more  than  welcome  to  use  them.  From 
time  to  time  I  would  appreciate  being  In- 
formed on  the  status  of  this  piece  at  national 
welfare  legislation. 

For  the  past  25  years  I  have  been  engaged 
in  public  adult  education.  I  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  adtilts  take  a  new  place  In  ths 
American  way  of  life  through  the  Inspiration, 
personal  satisfaction,  guidance,  and  knowl- 
edge gained  through  schools  and  classes  op- 
erated exclusively  from  public  funds  for  the 
adults  of  this  community. 

No  other  field  of  service  would  give  me 
any  greater  satisfaction  than  to  see  made 
possible  for  all  adults  of  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  learn  those  fundamental 
and  baste  subjects  which  are  now  consid- 
ered mandatory  for  the  children  of  our  coun- 
try. When  parents  with  little  or  no  basic 
education  are  given  an  opportunity  to  begin 
their  education  and  to  advance  with  their 
children,  we  will  have  a  cioeer  famUy  ctrcle. 
and  a  mcM^  sincere  Interest  in  the  education 
of  youtlx.    It  is  only  natural  for  people  to 
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become  more  InUn^eated  In  the  education  of 
their  children   when  they  »st  actually  •t- 
tcndlng  achool  Ihnntiitw. 
Rc«p«ctniUy  youn. 

Htk:h  J.  Bktts, 

Frincipal. 

\Trom  the  TtaUMnee  Teacher  for  AprU  1949) 

Adult  MocanoN  Wtu.  Makb  Birm 
CmzBNs 

(By  Hugh  J.  Betts.  principal.  KnozTlllc  Eve- 
ning High  School) 

Orer  a  quarter  of  a  million  adults  25  yean 
Of  age  and  over  In  Tennessee  were  function- 
ally illiterate  when  the  1940  census  was 
taken.  Approximately  1,000.000  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  eighth  grade,  and  a  total  of 
1.148.1S3  had  not  completed  high  school. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  thousands 
of  youths  aged  18  to  24  who  had  no  schooling 
beyond  the  high-school  years.  Tet  these 
youths  faced  the  serious  problems  of  getting 
a  Job.  marriage,  and  the  starting  of  a  family. 

Recent  public-opinion  polls  have  shown 
the  degree  of  civic  Ignorance  exhibited  by 
present-day  adults,  one  poll  revealing  that 
only  10  percent  had  any  clear  understanding 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  The  increasing  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  delinquency,  divorce,  eco- 
nomic conflict,  and  mental  Ulness  Indicate 
the  crucial  need  for  further  education  in  the 
ways  of  living  and  working  together. 

If,  as  nuiny  educators  are  pointing  out, 
living  in  a  modem  democracy  requires  that 
adults  be  Informed,  and  If  It  Is  impossible  to 
crowd  Into  the  period  of  childhood  enough 
education  to  last  for  a  lifetime,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  examine  what  opportunities  arc 
being  offered  in  our  communities  for  the 
further  education  of  adults. 

VOCATION  AL   TXAIKIMG 

In  the  field  of  vocational  training  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  the  George-Barton  Acts 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States  in  giv- 
ing instruaiun  in  the  four  fields  of  voca- 
tional agriculttiral,  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics, trades  and  Industries,  and  distribu- 
tive education  for  both  in-school  youth  and 
•dtilts.  All  of  the  larger  cities  and  many  of 
the  smaller  cities  of  Tennessee  conduct 
claaaea  in  these  fields,  under  the  auspices 
of  tbe  local  boards  of  education.  The  Federal 
grants  are  administered  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  education,  and  must  be  matched 
by  funds  provided  within  the  State. 

The  daases  for  adults  operating  under  the 
Federal  laws  are  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
persons  employed  In  the  field  in  which  they 
are  seeking  additional  training.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  relatively  little  oppor- 
tunity for  persons  employed  in  one  of  these 
fields  to  obtain  training  in  another,  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  adu!t&  In  our  communities 
are  pretty  well  cared  for. 

But  what  about  opportunities  for  growth 
and  development  in  those  areas  having  to  do 
With  eatabliahing  and  maintaining  a  home, 
being  a  well-informed  citizen,  personal  and 
•oclal  development,  end  constructive  tne  of 
leisure  time?  In  how  many  communities 
are  school  buildings — the  natural  commu- 
nity centers  for  education — open  in  the 
evenings  for  Instruction  and  guidance  for 
Adults  and  out-of -school  youth? 

LBOAI.   nUTVISJOIVS  XKAOBQUATX 

In  the  face  of  such  desperate  need  the 
qtiestlou  arises  as  to  why  more  school  sys- 
tema  do  not  offer  programs  that  are  stiniu- 
lAtiBC  and  helpful  in  those  areas  of  living 
Vhcre  adults  obvlouaJy  need  help.  One  im- 
portant reason  may  be  that  legislative  pro- 
Tlaloo  for  such  programs  Is  inadequate. 

Tbe  State  school  code  permits  boards  of  ed- 
ucation to  provide  evening  schools  for  persons 
over  16  years  of  age.  Under  tbe  Public  AcU 
of  Tenneaaee.  1917.  chapter  19.  paye  to.  and 
tr  section  23.  Public  Acta  of  Tenneaaee. 
I.  Is  recorded :  "Be  ti  further  eoactad.  that 
county  and  city  boards  of  ediicatlon  In  thU 


State  an  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintatx .  night  schools  for  persons  who  are 
over  16  rears  of  age:  provided,  under  rules 
and  reg  Jlations  prescribed  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  said  night  schools,  when 
establish  Kl,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  public- 
achool  s  rstem  of  said  county  or  city,  and 
any  ftin^  Is  that  are  now  available  or  which 
may  hen  after  become  available  for  the  main- 
tenance jf  said  system,  shall  be  available  for 
establli^hment  and  maintenance  of  said  night 
schools  at  the  discretion  of  said  board  of 
educatioi 
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apportionment  of  all  State  and 
school  funds,  the  average  number  in 
each  night  shall  be  recorded  as 
constituting  a  part  of  the  public  school 
atteudar  ce  in  the  same  manner  as  pupils 
who  attc  Dd  day  schools. 

Coun  ,y  and  city  tHsards  shall,  in  accord- 

wlih    the    rules   and   regulations    pre- 

the  State  commissioner  of  educa- 

ad^pt  courses  of  study  that  will  best 

locality  at  which  said  night  school 

and  full  and  complete  reports  of 

schools  shall  be  made  by  said  board 

education  on  forms  fiunished  by  the  com- 

of  education." 

pijactlce  of  charging  tuition  may  work 

enof  gh  where  certain  tangible  needs  are 

as.  for  example,  the  qualifying  for 

school  diploma,  or  the  learning  of  a 

craft    or    skill    as    woodworking    or 

But  in  those  less  tangible  and  highly 

areas  of  civic  proficiency,  success- 

fanol^y  living,  and  personal  development, 

has  shown  that  those  who  most 

ediicatlon  and  development  cannot  be 

inder  a  fee  sv&tem. 
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THX    QITXSTION   OF   TUTTIOM 


In  the  lower  educational  and  in- 

do  not  respond  favorably  to 

to  pay  a  fee  for  trying  to  become 

Likewise,  citizens  of  a  com- 

lo  not  feel  that  they  ought  to  t>e 

a  fee  for  the  privilege  of  meeting 

In  study  groups  to  consider  prob- 

State.  or  National  Government. 

may  reasonably  be  raised  as  to 

j-oung  men  and  women  ought  to  be 

ft  fee  for  engaging  In  activities  to 

;hemselves  personally  and  socially — 

.  for  example,  as  public  speak- 

perionallty    development,    correct    lan- 

usiige. 

jresent  conditions,  therefore,  boards 
have  a  choice  of  offering  limited 
of  rather  formal  courses  to  those 
ind  will  pay  a  sizable  fee  or  of  offer- 
program  built  around  the  needs 
of  adults  and  paid  for  out  of 
ftinds.    The  difficulty  with  the  latter 
is  that  with  the  present  need  for 
of  school   facilities  for   the   de- 
cades, the  demand  for  more  special 
or  the  handicapped  child,  and  the 
Increasing   teachers'   salaries,   the 
most  school  boards  to  raise  funds 
Iready  stretched  to  the  limit. 


(if 
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abroad  to  see  what  other  States 
we  can  note  that  there  Is  an  In- 
endency  toward  meeting  the  prob- 
provision  of  State  aid.     Tweniy- 
now  provide  State  aid  to  boards  of 
for    the    development    of    adult 
The  amount  of  such  aid  rangea 
tSOlKX)  per  year  in  Florida  to  M.&OO.OOO 
In    California.      In    Pennsylvania. 
a<4uU  education  la  an   Integral  part 
program   of    public    ediM;ation 
fl4anced  through  the  school  founda- 
local  school  systems  were  re- 
over  9300.000  in  1947.    In  New  York 
reli  Dbursement  Is  made  for  a  wide  va- 
idult   education   activities   on   the 
12.50  for  each  class  session  of  40 
For  the  year  194«.  nearly  9600  000 
to  boards  of  education    (ex- 
Tork  City)   under  theae  provi- 


sions, and  In  1947  approximately  three  time* 
that  amount  was  returned. 

Examination  of  the  State  programs  In 
States  having  substantial  programs  of  adult 
education,  such  as  California,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  E>ela- 
ware,  and  Virginia,  reveals  a  pattern  which 
may  be  worth  studying  for  Tennessee.  Most 
of  these  States,  for  example,  have  one  or 
more  supervisors  of  adult  education  in  their 
departments  of  education  as  do  at  least  one- 
half  of  all  the  States.  Several  of  them  have 
also  established  divisions  of  adult  education 
in  their  State  departments  and  State  uni- 
versities. 

ENLASOK   THX  STATT 

Likewise,  the  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  needs  assistance.  If  standards 
are  to  be  set.  if  adequate  data  are  to  be  col- 
lected and  published,  if  programs  are  to  be 
stimulated,  and  the  training  of  leaders  to 
be  encouraged,  one  or  more  top-level  per- 
sons in  general  adult  education  would  need 
to  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education. 

Furthermore  under  present  financial  strin- 
gencies local  boards  of  education  need  some 
financial  aid  In  establishing  programs  of  gen- 
eral adult  education.  Experience  tends  to 
show  that  after  such  programs  have  operated 
successfully  for  a  few  years,  local  funds  for 
their  support  become  easier  to  obtain.  But 
at  the  outset  It  would  encourage  local  boards 
to  establish  such  programs  if  they  could 
coimt  on  a  certain  amount  of  reimbursement 
from  State  funds. 


I  Speak  for  Democracj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

W  FINNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  evening,  May  25.  Mr.  Richard 
HoUinger,  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Annville  (Pa.)  High  School, 
delivered  a  very  able  address  entitled  "I 
Speak  for  Democracy"  at  the  high  school 
commencement  exercises.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  a  graduating  student  In  the  year  1949 
I  feel  the  responsibility  of  doing  my  share 
for  the  promotion  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  I  have  been  bom  and 
educated. 

Since  the  democratic  way  of  government 
baa  been  challenged  in  this  time  of  epoch- 
making  history  some  peop'e  are  wondering 
If  It  Is  fate  or  our  form  of  government  that 
has  placed  the  United  States  first  among 
the  nations  of  the  world?  All  would  agree 
1»  Is  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Freedom  waa  sought  for  and  nourished  by 
our  forefathers  and  has  been  cherished,  and 
defended  at  home  and  abroad,  dtirlng  peace 
and  war  by  every  true  American. 

If  we  turn  the  pages  of  hUtory,  we  will 
note  that  democracy  was  not  forced  on  the 
people  who  sought  to  establliih  a  new  nation 
but  was  chosen  by  the  people  themselves 

Therefore  the  good  will  and  faith  of  our 
people  are  united,  for  we  are  free,  and  equal, 
all  of  us:  no  other  nation  in  the  world  grants 
lu  cltiaens  such  freedom.  This  freedom 
means  that  In  every  corner  of  the  land  there 
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la  a  man  ready  to  meet  his  duty  and  accept 
his  opportunity,  and  so  fill  his  place  among 
free  men.  We  have  no  peasant  class,  no 
servant  class,  no  superior  class.  We  have 
only  a  free  people  able  as  individuals  to 
face  the  future  and  deal  with  it  as  free  men. 
That  is  equality. 

Democracy  enables  and  encourages  men 
to  compete  in  free  and  private  enterprise. 
Our  land  frontiers  may  be  gone:  however, 
this  age  is  not  only  an  age  of  agriculture  and 
of  industry  but  of  science  and  of  atomic 
power.  Where  In  the  world  may  men  choose 
their  occupation  and  advance  in  It  according 
to  their  own  genius  and  initiative.  Some 
of  the  most  talented  men  and  women  of 
Europe  have  come  here  because  America  gives 
them  the  freedom  that  private  enterprise 
alone  can  offer. 

In  America  we  are  part  of  our  Government, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  governed.  Our  ballots 
and  the  ballots  of  our  fellow  citizens  speak 
louder  than  the  thunder  of  dictators.  We 
cherish  the  privilege  of  voting  for  whom  we 
please.  We  may  criticize  the  Government 
without  fear;  when  someone  knocks  at  our 
door,  ccid  shivers  do  not  run  up  and  down 
ovir  spines.  Who  would  not  defend  such  a 
nation  of  free  men? 

Then,  too.  democracy  has  encouraged  the 
Uner  arts,  such  as  all  free  men  enjoy.  The 
world-w.de  popularity  of  American  literature 
Is  a  new  and  important  feature  of  the  present 
age.  Nowhere  In  the  world  can  one  find  bet- 
ter public  libraries,  such  beautiful  art 
museums,  or  such  excellent  symphony 
orchestras  as  in  America. 

Education  with  Americans  Is  a  religion 
A  much  greater  percentage  of  the  population 
than  in  Europe  attend  the  universities.  No 
democracy  can  serve  Its  citizens  well  unless 
those  placed  in  positions  of  trust  are  well 
selected;  therefore  the  urgent  need  for  an 
enlightened,  well-educated  public. 

In  democratic  America  the  men  who  ap- 
peal most  strongly  to  the  public  are  not 
pompous,  powerful  dictators,  but  those  who 
are  benevolent  and  willing  to  help  their  fel- 
low citizens  This  relation  of  gocxl  will 
among  all  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  life  in 
America. 

Democracy  encourages  scientific  research 
In  all  phases  of  human  life.  The  United 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  sustained  efforts 
to  organize,  scientifically,  almost  every  aspect 
of  life.  All  benefits  derived  from  such 
achievements  are  Immediately  passed  down 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

But  America  Is  not  only  a  land  of  free  men. 
of  ample  resources,  of  cultured  and  happy 
citizens,  but  a  land  which  is  devoutly  inter- 
ested In  the  good  will  and  peace  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  cherished  dream  of  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can Is  an  abiding  hope  that  men  every- 
where, the  world  over,  may  come  Into  a  full 
realization  of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  free 
men. 

Postwar  Americans  appreciate  more  deeply 
the  beauty  and  quiet  peace  of  their  native 
land  and  are  determined  to  preserve  our 
democratic  way  of  life  for  us  and  our 
posterity. 


Xjerman  Cartel* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KEw  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  I,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  written  by  David  M. 


Nichol.  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  May  26.  1949 : 

SACKS  HEARING  OPENS  IN   KEICH  ON  CASTEX 
TESTIMONY    CHARGES 

(By  David  M.  Nichol) 
Berlin.  May  26.— An  American  Civil  Serv- 
ice grievance  committee  here  is  studying  a 
case  which  may  decide  how  freely  military 
government  officials  will  talk  in  future  to 
congressional  and  other  investigating  groups 
from  Washington. 

•The  case  concerns  Alexander  Sacks,  New 
York  attorney  who  was  a  member  of  the  de- 
cartelization  group  which  was  in  charge  of 
breaking  up  Germany's  huge  and  vicious 
cartels  or  trusts. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  doubts 
about  how  effectively  this  is  being  done. 
Last  December  former  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Royall  sent  a  committee  headed  by  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  Garland  S.  Ferguson  to 
find  out. 

The  cojnmlttee's  report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army  Gror- 
don  Gray  in  April,  was  a  sizzler.  It  said  the 
decartelization  program  had  been  Junked  and 
placed  responsibility  on  a  number  of  officials. 
Including  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  former  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Sacks  was  among  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  Ferguson  group.  In  ad- 
dition, he  was  asked  by  the  committee  to 
present  a  written  "comment."  About  the 
same  time  he  was  transferred  to  a  new  Job 
with  the  Civil  Administration  Division. 

In  January,  before  the  report  was  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Sacks  was  suspended  on  charges 
of  attacking  the  "good  faith  and  integrity" 
of  Mr.  Draper  and  other  "key  military  gov- 
ernment officials."  In  February,  on  direct 
orders  of  the  Army  Department,  he  was  re- 
Instated. 

In  April,  when  the  report  was  piesented. 
Mr.  Sacks'  attorney  in  Washington,  Wendell 
Bergc.  asked  the  Army  Department  for  for- 
mal notification  that  the  case  was  closed  on 
the  grounds  that  the  report  sustaaned  and 
confirmed  Mr.  Sacks'  testimony.  This  was 
given  in  a  letter  dated  May  13. 

On  May  14,  as  one  of  his  last  official  acts  as 
American  military  governor  in  Germany, 
Gen.  Lucius  t).  Clay  ordered  a  new  suspen- 
sion and  fixed  a  grievance  committee  hear- 
ing. Three  days  later  Mr.  Sacks  again  was 
reinstated,  but  the  grievance  committee  was 
ordered  to  go  ahead  with  the  charges. 

Today's  proceedings  were  in  the  form  of 
opening  skirmislies  only.  lAr.  Sacks,  small, 
precise,  and  determined,  asked  that  the 
hearing  be  transferred  to  Washington  for 
two  reasons. 

One.  he  said,  was  that  he  wanted  to  call  10 
witnesses.  Including  General  Clay  and  Mr. 
Draper,  who  are  now  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  he  charged  that  Acting  Military 
Governor  MaJ.  Gen.  George  P.  Hays,  had 
prejudiced  the  case  in  press  conference  com- 
ments and  in  letters  he  wrote  as  long  ago  as 
last  year. 

HATS   MUST   CrVE   O.   K. 

General  Hays,  In  the  normal  course  of 
events,  would  have  to  approve  or  disapprove 
tbe  grievance  committee  findings.  He  once 
accused  19  members  of  the  decartelization 
staff  of  being  disloyal,  because  they  had 
questioned  some  of  the  •nllltary  govern- 
ment's procedures. 

Tbe  grievance  committee,  headed  by  John 
Tromer,  of  the  personnel  office,  said  It  would 
rule  tomorrow  morning  on  Mr.  Sacks'  re- 
quest. It  adjourned  without  bearing  other 
tastimony. 

Mr.  Back!  Is  no  novice  at  trust  busting. 
He  was  Depa.  tment  of  Justice  repreaenU- 
tlve  In  France  and  Germany  In  IMS  on  car- 
tel problems  and  formerly  served  under  Mr. 
Berge  in  the  Antitrust  DlvUlon  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Mr.  Sacks'  siispenslon  for  testifying  t>efor6 
the  Ferguson  group  would  seal  most  military 
government  lips  ou  any  aimtlar  future 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  Just  as  much  interest 
is  the  following  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Post  of  May  27: 

W.\SHINGTON    MEMO 

(By  Charles  Van   Devander  and  William  O. 
Player.  Jr.) 

Washington.  May  27. 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
acting  American  military  governor  in  Ber- 
lin are  frantically  tossing  a  very  hot  potato 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
situation  Is  comical,  but  the  point  at  issue 
is  far  from  funny.  After  the  Army  brass 
gets  through  with  their  familiar  game  of 
passing  the  buck,  somebody  is  going  to  have 
to  answer  this  deadly  serious  question:  "Are 
the  German  cartels  actually  going  to  be 
smashed  this  time,  as  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  promised,  or  are  Hitler's  Indus- 
trial coUabcM-ators  going  to  be  given  one  more 
chance  to  bid  for  European  domination?" 
There  is  not  much  evidence  that  the  Army 
cut-ups  know  or  core  a  hoot  about  the  issue 
of  cartels. 

What  makes  them  nervous  Is  the  knowledge 
that  that  man  In  the  White  House  and  sev- 
eral important  Individuals  In  the  United 
States  Senate  are  keeping  an  eye  on  their 
innocent  sport. 

The  Immediate  problem  facing  the  Army 
brass  is  what's  to  t>e  done  about  Alexander 
Sacks — and  who's  to  do  It.  If  the  answer  is 
wrong  it  can  blast  the  whole  issue  of  cartel 
smashing  out  of  the  arena  of  rather  dull 
editorial  reflections  and  into  the  front-page 
headlines. 

Sacks  is  the  ex-Justice  Department  trust 
buster,  now  emplo>'ed  in  the  decartelization 
branch  of  AMG,  who  had  the  temerity  to 
accuse  his  superiors  of  laying  down  on  thetr 
assignment  to  break  up  the  German  indus- 
trial combines.  To  make  it  worse,  his  charges 
were  backed  up  by  a  civilian  committee  ap- 
pointed by  former  Army  Secretary  Royall  to 
review  the  progress  of  the  decartelization 
program. 

After  being  twice  suspended  by  Gen.  Luclxis 
Clay,  former  military  governor  in  Berlin  and 
twice  reinstated  by  orders  from  the  Pentagon. 
Sacks  finally  came  to  trial  Wednesday  before 
a  military  grievance  committee  In  Berlin. 
The  Army  Indictment  charge  him  with 
"making  statements  attacking  tbe  integrity 
and  good  faith"  of  his  superiors  In  the  decar- 
telization branch.  Sacks  doesn't  deny  the 
statements,  which  are  on  the  record,  and 
insists  that  the  real  Issue  is  whether  they  are 
true.  Technically,  the  grievance  committee 
in  Berlin  would  have  to  find  him  guilty  of 
making  the  statements,  since  he  admits  and 
repeats  them.  But  that  would  only  pass  the 
buck  to  the  Pentagon,  wher%  Sacks  baa  an 
automatic  right  of  appeal  and  where  a  public 
Washington  trial  would  open  up  the  whole 
issue  of  how  the  anticartel  program  Is  going. 

At  bis  arraignment  Wednesday,  Sacka 
moved  that  the  heatings  be  transferred  at 
once  to  Washington.  MaJ.  Gen.  George  P. 
Hays,  who  succeeded  Clay  as  acting  military 
governor,  apparently  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
General  Hays  Is  in  the  position  of  an  Inno- 
cent bystander  who  suddenly  finds  himself 
m  the  middle  of  a  deadly  brawl.  He  said 
he  would  take  the  motion  to  transfer  the 
whole  btislnaaa  to  Washington  under  advise- 
ment. 

But  when  General  Hays  checked  with  tbe 
Pentagon  he  found  himself  dealing  with  an- 
other eqtially  Innocent  bystander,  with  an 
equally  fervent  desire  to  stay  out  of  a  fight 
he  didn't  start.  Kenneth  Royall  Is  gone  and 
hU  spot  Is  being  filled  for  the  moment  by 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army  Gordon  Orav. 
The  Acting  Secretary  wanu  tbe  Sacks  issue 
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settled  In  Berlin,  where  it  originated.  What's 
more,  he  wants  It  settled  in  such  a  way  tbat 
It  won't  come  to  Washington  on  appeal.  In 
other  words,  the  Pentagon  wants  Saclts 
cleared  and  restored  to  duty  with  as  lutle 
fuss  as  poesible. 

Who's  going  to  try  Sacks,  and  where,  is  still 
up  In  the  air.  But  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  decartellzation  program  has  been 
sabotaged,  and  by  whom,  won't  be  settled  by 
•  diplomatic  acquittal  In  this  case.  The 
Army  Department  still  has  to  And  something 
to  do  with  the  damning  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  Royall  appointed  last  year.  At 
the  moment  Acting  Secretary  Gray  U  Juggling 
this  report,  while  vlgoroxisly  batting  the 
Sacks  hot  potato  back  to  Berlin. 


(ir 


Freedom  Is  the  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

W  THE  HOC8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  U  Progres.so  Italo-Ameri- 
cano  on  Sunday.  May  29.  1949: 

Recent  days  have  witnessed  much  excite- 
ment over  grunting  fellowships  in  atomic 
to  Communists  The  storm  over  the 
:,  first  stirred  by  the  disclosure  that 
the  avowed  Communist  Hans  Preistadt.  a 
post-graduate  student  of  nuclear  physics  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  bene- 
•etery  of  American  generosity,  has  yet  to 
over.  And  laefore  It  does,  much  dust 
have  unfortunately  fallen  on  many  a 
ta'»  mind. 

It  would  be  sheerest  idiocy  to  discuss  this 
question  In  s  vacuum.  The  Issues  involved 
here  are  many.  They  are  basic.  They  aT- 
fect  not  only  Americas  national  security 
and  world  peace  There  are  at  stake  here 
the  very  fundamentals  and  essence  of  our 
entire  way  of  life.  Obviously,  questions  of 
such  magnitude  cannot  be  examined  or  un- 
derstood without  considering  at  the  same 
time  the  international  situstlon  at  hand — 
that  is,  the  actual  and  active  relations 
among  the  nstions  of  the  world. 

FLAIM    TALK 

We  are  indebted  to  Tovaritch  Hans  Prei- 
stadt himself  for  placing  the  heart  of  the 
IMIM  aqttarsly.  In  bis  recent  testimony  be- 
fora  OOOflcss.  the  comrade  from  the  campus 
of  North  Carolina  University  spoks  very 
much   to   the   point   when   he  said: 

"Once  scientists  and  science  students  are 
discriminated  against  bscause  of  their  po- 
litical views  or  lawful  political  activities,  the 
whois  concept  of  scademlc  freedom  as  we 
liavs  known  it  Is  m  danger." 

The  ambitious  comrade  is  right.  But  his 
■Oom  Is  wrong.  He  assumes,  and  be  would 
have  lu  believe,  that  the  Communist  Psrty 
la  a  genuine  political  party  In  the  normal 
— pss  of  the  word  as  understood  and  viewed 
In  our  democratic  way  of  Ue.  This  assump- 
tion Is  Impudent  nunsetue.  It  is  an  arrogant 
Ue.  It  Is  the  most  dangerous  fraud  for 
which  too  many  honest,  but  gullible,  liberals 
have  fallen. 

The  Comlnform  and  its  various  agencies 
and  branches  and  collaborators  in  otu  own 
and  the  other  democratic  countries  serve 
only  ss  military  es|)lonage  agencies  snd 
agenu  at  a  giant  and  aggrsssivc  Imperialist 
power — totalitarian    Russia.      There    are    no 
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Italian  or  French  Communists. 
only  Russian -controlled  Commu- 
Uulted  States.  Italy,  and  France, 
are  conscious  agents  and 
travelers  and  dupes  are  at  best 
Instruments    of    the    Kremlin 
is  dedicated  to  promoting  world 
conflict  in  the  non -Soviet  areas  so 
their    being    conquered    by 
communism.      Hence,      every 
Party  Is  only  a  fifth  columnist 
with  first  and  sole  loyalty  to  Rus- 
under  orders  of  and  for  the 
of  the  Russian  dictatorship.     No 
vhat  country  the  Communists  op- 
are  Russian   nationalists  biding 
lag  of  so-called  Internationalism, 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
as   the   Democratic,    Republican, 
Socialist   Party   is  either   down- 
or  hopeless  ignorance.     And 
Freistadt    Is   certainly    not    igno- 
er  else   he   is   or  may   be      He 
well  that  if  the  Republican.  Dem- 
.  Socialist,  or  any  other  demo- 
Ical  organization  happens  to  win 
,  the  other  defeated  political  par- 
chance  to  win  In  another  election. 
These  losers  in  a  democratic 
not   robbed   of   their   rights   or 
»y  the  winners.     Bu*   If  the  Com- 
themselves    do    not    believe 
can  come  to  power  through   the 
rity  vote— should  ever  happen 
of  our  Government  by  hook 
(hen  there  would  be  no  more  elec- 
other     party    offices     would     be 
their  leaders  arrested,  deported 
their  assets  confiscated,  and 
outlawed. 
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United  States  Loyalty  Probes 


WRT  FEED  TEBMrrSS* 

jarty — the  Communist  Party  and 

and  stooges  and  tools — are  not 

the  same  consideration,  rights,  or 

le  bona  fide  political  parties  which 

parts  of  our  national  body  politic. 

the  Communist  Party  and  its 

columnists  want  to  exploit  and 

being   granted    democratic   rights 

nake   them  democrats.     The  fact 

ake  advantage  of  loopholes  In  our 

iot  make  their  aims,  aspirations. 

I  nd  all  their  practices  lawful.    The 

the  Communist   Party   and   its 

and  spies  demand  democracy  is 

utilize  Its  rights  for  the  purpose 

our  democratic  system  and  rob- 

li^ple  of  all  liberty. 

Freistadt   and   his   Ilk.   who   are 

;  enjoying  the  benefits  and 

very  American  democracy  they 

are  like  all  the  other  Tova- 

on  one  very  important  matter. 

yell  for  rights  in  America,  only 

utilize  these  rights  for  the  de- 

}f  American  democracy,  they  are 

and  stubbornly  silent  about  the 

of   democratic   rights   in    Russia 

ask  for  them  in  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 

nd   his   ideological   mentors  have 

even  a  single  word  to  demand 

of    the    savage    political    dls- 

In  Russia.    They  have  never  pro- 

the  liquidation   of   political 

intellectuals,     artists,     students, 

in  totalitarian  Russia.    These 

<t)mrades   always   howl    for    demo- 

s  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 

other  lands  of  democracy,  but 

even  whisper  in  behalf  of  demo- 

for  the  purpose  of  destroying 

dictatorship. 

n  people  had  better  wake  up. 

of  our  money  should  be  spent 

those  who  would  ruin  our  free 

turn  our  land  of  liberty  into  an 

s4telllte  of  Communist  Russia.    Yes, 

freedom — freedom  versus  Com- 

tyrauny. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NOTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "United  States  Loyalty  Probes: 
Do  They  Violate  Basic  Right.«;?"  published 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May 
28.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Untted    States    Lotaltt    Phoees:    Do    Thet 
Violate  Basic  Rights? 

New  Yosk. — The  Government's  loyalty  pro- 
gram Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  country  from  infiltration  by 
Communists,  John  Klrkland  Clark,  member 
of  the  President's  Loyalty  Review  Board,  says. 

A  contrary  opinion  was  voiced  by  Prof. 
Thomas  I.  Emerson  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
who  characterized  the  program  as  an  "irra- 
tional and  dangerous  response  to  a  prevadlng 
fear  which  has  taken  hold  of  a  large  segment 
of  American  leadership." 

Tlie  speakers  discussed  the  subject  at  a 
conference  on  our  civil  rights  in  a  postwar 
world  sponsored  by  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association  here  this  week. 

Mr.  Clark  stressed  that  the  pattern  of 
Communist  offensive  throughout  the  world 
has  been  "an  Infiltration  of  enemy  agents 
Into  the  governmental  system  In  key  posi- 
tions of  authority  which  enabled  a  com- 
paratively small  minority  to  wrest  the  power 
away  from  the  peaceful  majority." 

This  country  must  see  to  It  that  !t  does  not 
"pay  those  who  are  working  to  undermine  our 
Government  out  of  our  National  Treasury 
and  enable  our  enemies  from  without  to 
work  through  agents  within  our  own  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  Loyalty  Board  member  said  he  has 
never  seen  or  heard  of  any  action  In  any  of 
the  Board's  proceedings  which  In  his  Judg- 
ment constituted  a  violation  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Dr.  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  said  the. 
whole  program  "challenges  directly  the  en- 
tire body  of  principles  underlying  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  political  freedom." 

He  warned  that  the  pattern  of  employee 
investigations  is  spreading  rapidly.  In 
Florida,  he  said,  a  State  law  requires  that 
university  Instructors  not  only  be  loyal  but 
also  believe  in  the  segregation  of  the  races. 

The  California  Senate  has  parsed  and  sent 
to  the  lower  house  a  bill  requiring  lawyers  to 
take  a  loyalty  test,  he  reported. 

"The  loyalty  program,"  Dr.  Emerson  de- 
clared, "is  based  ujxjn  procedural  short  cuts 
which  are  in  somplete  contradiction  to 
American  notions  of  fair  play.  An  accused 
employee  has  only  a  hazy  Idea  of  the  offenses 
with  which  he  Is  charged,  he  dfies  not  have  a 
chance  to  confront  his  accusers,  he  is  denied 
the  right  of  cross  examination,  he  does  not 
even  know  what  the  evidence  against  him  Is.'' 

Ferdinand  Pecora,  State  supreme  court 
Justice,  proposed  that  Congress  establish  a 
permanent  nonpolltlcal  staff  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations connected  with  proposed  legis- 
lation. Such  a  mechanism  would  remove 
the  temptation  to  indulge  in  political  fishing 
expeditions,  he  declared. 

At  anothesr  session.  Miles  F.  McDonald. 
Kings  County  district  sttorney,  and  Robert 
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Dsru  of  the  New  York  County  Criminal 
Courts  Bar  Association,  argued  for  and 
against  the  use  of  wiretapping  by  law- 
•iJorcement  agencies. 

Mr.  McDonald  defended  wiretapping  for 
purposes  of  national  defense  and  in  some 
cases  involving  criminal  gangs.  Mr.  Daru 
declared  that  wiretapping  was  a  gestapo 
police  method  which  did  more  harm  to  the 
cause  of  law  and  order  than  the  advantages 
It  may  yield  In  individual  cases. 

Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  general  counsel  to 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  declared 
that  there  Is  more  danger  from  tte  suppres- 
sion of  civil  liberties  by  Government  agencies 
in  the  name  of  protection  against  commu- 
nism than  there  Is  from  Communists 
themselves. 


The  Brannan  Plan  For  Farm-Price  Support 


Subversive  Textbooks  and  Teachin{s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF  CEORCI> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1949 

^Ir.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  efforts  of  communism  to  dominate 
the  world  today  are  causing  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  to  have  to 
spend  the  sum  of  approximately  $22,- 
000,000,000  this  year  to  protect  ourselves 
and  other  litoerty-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  from  the  threat  of  Communist  ad- 
vancement. In  its  attempt  for  world- 
wide conquest,  communi.sm  has  two 
methods  of  approach,  one  by  the  use  of 
force  and  violence  and  the  other  by  the 
lue  of  propaganda.  Much  Communist 
propaganda  has  been  disseminated 
through  the  use  of  subversive  textbooks 
and  teaching  materials.  One  of  our  pa- 
triotic organizations  is  actively  fighting 
Communist  propaganda  in  subversive 
textbooks  and  teaching  materials, 
namely,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

The  Georgia  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  has  forwarded  to 
me  for  presentation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Its  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

Under  leave  previously  granted,  I  in- 
sert herewith  a  copy  of  this  petition: 

PETITION  rOS  REDRESS  OF  CRtEVAMCES 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  hereby  petition  for  an  Independent  and 
liapartial  -investigation  of  the  Interstate 
traffic  in  subversive  textboolts  and  teach- 
ln%  ntaterials  as  requested  In  the  petitions 
now  on  hie  presented  by  the  national  society 
and  the  California  society  of  the  Sons  of  ths 
American  Revolution,  snd  we  do  hereby  Join 
in  and  make  ourselves  a  party  to  those  pro- 
ceedings. 

We  request  the  Congress  to  grant  us  all 
relief  possible  In  this  matter  by  determin- 
ing the  facts  and  giving  them  to  the  people 
with  appropriate  recommendations. 

Dated  this  24th  day  of  May  1949,  In  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  State  of  Georgia. 

Geoscu  Society.  Sons  or  the  Ameeicvn 
REvoLtrrioN. 

By    H.\TTON    LOVEJOT, 

President. 
By  Samuel  E.  Monx. 

Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  In  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  on  May  16, 1949,  and  part 
of  an  article  in  the  May  14,  1949,  issue 
of  the  same  newspaper,  by  William  H. 
NichoUs,  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 
Appeal  of  May  16.  1949] 

The  farm  price-support  proposals  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan  have 
been  greeted  with  condemnation  and  criti- 
cism. 

They  have  been  called  communistic  and 
socialistic;  too  closely  to  operate  and  a  com- 
plete regimentation  of  agriculture. 

There  are.  certainly,  some  phases  and  some 
recommendations  In  the  plan  which  are  ab- 
horrent when  considered  imder  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  thinking. 

At  the  same  time,  the  plan  advances 
thoughts  and  Ideas  on  price  support  which 
have  the  merit  of  having  been  used  suc- 
cessfully before,  or  recommended  by  farm 
and  other  leaders  who  are  credited  with 
much  more  conservative  views  than  are  at- 
tributed to  the  Secretary's  advisers. 

William  H.  NichoUs,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural economies,  Vanderbilt  University,  dis- 
cussed the  price-support  features  of  the 
Brannan  plan  in  a  special  objective  article  In 
yesterday's  Issue  of  the  Commercial  Appeal. 

He  found  merit  In  the  proposal  that  farm 
Income  be  supported  by  production  pay- 
ments and  that  prices  be  allowed  to  seek 
their  own  level  on  the  open  market.  Weak- 
ness of  the  Brannan  plan,  he  reported.  Is 
that  It  suggests  this  program  for  the  un- 
storable  farm  production,  but  does  not 
recommend  It  for  wheat  and  cotton  and  the 
other  storable  commodities. 

Another  weakness  Is  the  rigidity  of  the 
price  supports  proposed  by  the  Secretary. 
These  price  supports  lead  to  the  need  for 
restricted  production.  Dr.  NichoUs  found.  He 
s\iggested  that  with  a  flexible  price  support, 
announced  In  advance,  the  flow  of  farm  prod- 
ucts could  be  better  controlled  by  offering 
high  supports  when  high  production  Is  want- 
ed and  low  supports  when  curtailment  of  any 
product  is  desired. 

StUl  another  weakness.  Dr.  NichoUs  found, 
is  too  great  reliance  on  price  supports  In 
solving  the  farmer's  problems.  With  half 
the  farm  pxjpulation  producing  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  farm  Income,  there  Is  little  hope 
of  aiding  them  by  price  supports,  especially 
If  production  and  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect,  he  warned. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  long  has  advo- 
cated a  more  balanced  and  diversified  farm- 
ing, with  prices  which  permit  farm  products, 
especially  cotton,  to  meet  competitors  in  the 
open  market. 

We  have  recognized  the  need  for  security 
for  the  farmer,  but  have  opposed  the  high- 
level  loan-and-purchase  programs  of  the  past 
on  the  ground  that  they  tend  to  encourage 
the  inefflcient,  to  maintain  submarglnal 
lands  m  production  for  which  they  are  not 


suited,  and  to  make  too  many  too  reliant 
upon  Government  hand-outs. 

The  Brannan  plan,  as  far  as  Its  price-  and 
production-support  proposals  are  concerned, 
seeks  to  create  an  economy  of  plenty  rather 
than  one  of  scarcity;  of  low  consumer  prices 
and  adequate  farm  prices. 

Cost,  as  Dr.  NichoUs  {Minted  out.  will  de- 
pend largely  at  what  level  supports  are 
placed. 

The  plan  will,  however,  permit  the  con- 
sumer to  benefit  from  the  increased  supply. 

Under  the  present  system  of  purchasing 
by  the  Government  of  excess  stocks,  such 
as  potatoes,  the  consumer  pays  first  for  vtxst 
he  buys;  then,  through  taxes,  for  what  was 
purchased  by  the  Government  and  taken  ofT 
the  market  and  destroyed. 

The  Brannan  plan  seeks  to  encotirage  di- 
versification through  the  diversion  of  grains 
tj  livestock  and  the  conversion  of  other 
lands  to  pasture;  by  relatively  higher  sup- 
port prices  for  meat  than  for  the  grains  or 
the  crops  normally  grown  on  the  land  turned 
into  pasture. 

Some  of  the  most  severe  critics  of  ths 
Braiuian  plan  are  finding,  on  contemplation, 
that  It  contains  many  of  the  things  they 
have  long  advocated,  and  many  things  which 
they  have  opposed  In  the  past,  and  wiU  con- 
tinue to  oppose. 

There  obviously  Is  some  good  In  the  Bran- 
nan program,  cmd  some  proposals  that  have 
no  place  in  the  American  way  of  life  as  wa 
know  it. 

Rejection  of  the  plan  as  a  whole  wiU  solvs 
nothing. 

Consideration  of  its  merits,  as  well  as  its 
faults,  can  lead  to  a  farm  program  which 
will  be  beneficial  to  all  America  and  not  soms 
single  group  or  class. 

___  I 

(From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  of  May  14.  1949) 

BRANNAN  PUIN  HAS  ITS  MEXTTS,  BtTT  ITS  PRICE 
StTPPOKTS  HOLO  GRAVE  THRXAT,  EXPERT 
CtJUMS 

(By  WUllam  H.  NichoUs.  profesisor  of  agricul- 
tural economics,  VanderbUt  University) 

NASHVILLE.  May  14. — While  subject  to  a 
number  of  limitations,  the  Brannan  plan — as 
tentatively  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  AjM-U  7 — ^represents  a  constructlTS 
effort  to  correct  some  of  the  shortcomings  aC 
present  and  past  agricultural  legislation. 

Its  most  lmf>ortant  feature  Is  the  proposal 
that  production  payments  rather  than  direct 
purchases  be  used  to  make  good  on  the  mini- 
mum price  levels  which  Congress  has  guaran- 
teed for  so-called  perishable  farm  products. 
If  enacted  Into  law.  this  policy  would  give 
consumers  at  aU  times  the  benefits  of  any 
lower  free-market  prices. 

The  need  for  a  new  approach  to  the  pries 
problems  of  agriculture  has  been  dramstlaed 
by  the  experience  with  potatoes.  In  order  to 
maintain  prices  of  potatoes  at  statutory  sup- 
port levels,  the  Government  wUl  have  spent 
about  •225,000.000  this  crop-year  in  direct 
purchase  of  poUtoes  alone.  Because  potatoes 
cannot  be  stored  commercially  or  exported, 
the  Government  has  been  forced  to  divert 
Its  Isrge-scale  purchases  from  human  con- 
sumption Into  livestock  feed,  minor  Indus- 
trial uses,  or  outright  spoilage  and  destruc- 
tion. 

raopLx  ootnn.T  vbhalxzed 

As  a  result  of  this  wasteful  method,  ths 
American  people  have  been  doubly  penal- 
ized— first,  as  taxpayers,  because  of  the  large 
Government  losses  that  have  occurred;  sec- 
ond, as  consumers,  because  the  smaller  sup- 
plies permitted  to  reach  retail  channels  force 
them  to  pay  higher  prices  than  would  have 
prevailed  If  this  new  plan  had  been  In  effect. 
Although  this  same  situation  has  continued 
for  several  years,  no  effective  counteraction 
has  been  taken.  In  fact,  the  Government  's 
currently  foUowing  the  same  policy  on  eggs 
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and  butter  under  Its  numdAtory  obligation 
to  support  certain  price  lev*l«  for  theee  com- 
modltiea.  which  are  In  oversupply  largely  be- 
cause the  support  levels  are  u>}  high  to  clear 
the  market.  Hence  on  these  products,  as  on 
potatoes,  the  Oovernment  faces  the  prospect 
of  loss  without  ben«!fltlng  consumers. 

Under  Secretary-  Brannan's  proposal,  the 
entire  production  of  potatoes  and  egga — as 
well  as  meats,  milk  and  other  perishable 
pri—  supported  products — vrould  be  allowed 
to  rsach  consumers  throtigh  regular  com- 
mercial channels  a:  free-market  prices.  If 
the  average  marken  price  of  any  of  these 
products  should  fall  below  lis  announced 
level,  the  Government  would 
tt«  producfTS  to  the  extent  of  tb« 
difference  by  direct  payments. 

To  repeat,  for  any  given  stipport  level,  pro- 
ducers would  be  as  well  oS  as  before,  while 
consumers  would  gt.in  by  being  able  to  buy 
larger  supplies  at  lover  prices  whenever  stir- 
pluses  existed  at  support -price  levels. 
Whether  or  not  costs  to  the  Government 
were  greater  or  less  would  depend  upon  the 
support  levels  that  were  established. 

SAVINGS  TO  CONSUMOS 

No  attempt  Is  made  here  to  estimate  the 
savings  to  consiuners  If  this  feattu-e  of  the 
Brannan  proposals  were  adopted — especially 
If  storable  products  were  also  Included,  as 
they  should  be.  However,  it  is  evident  that 
the  savings  in  the  American  food  and  cloth- 
ln«r  bill  would  be  enormous.  Most  of  such 
savings  would  be  used  to  buy  more  food  and 
more  industrial  goods,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  national  economy. 

Another  positive  benefit  of  the  Brannan 
plan  is  the  recognition  that,  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  generally  are  to  achieve  more 
balanced  and  higher-level  consumption  as  a 
consequence  of  reasonable  prices,  we  sho\ild 
expand  our  production  of  livestock  products 
by  the  increased  use  of  feed  and  grain  crops. 
It  takes  seven  times  as  many  acres  to  feed 
the  Nation  on  livestock  products  as  If  the 
public  consumed  the  grain  directly.  Hence, 
if  applied  to  all  crops  production  payments 
would  encourage  greater  consumption 
(through  their  conversion  into  livestock  prod- 
ucts) of  prospective  surpluses  of  feed  grains. 

While  continuing  to  use  a  base  period  for 
determining  the  support  levels  for  Individual 
farm  products,  the  Brannan  plan  tentatively 
substitutes  a  recent  10- year  period  (initially 
1M0~4B)  for  the  distant  and  outmoded  1910- 
14  b«M  used  In  all  agricultural  legislation 
before  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  Like 
th»  later  act.  the  Brannan  proposal  would 
(for  example)  establish  support  prices  for 
dairy  producu  and  livestock  which  were 
higher — relative  to  support  prices  for  wheat, 
com  and  cotton — than  those  based  on  1910-14 
parity  relationships. 

wotTU>  LACK  nxxnn.rrT 
These  changes  would  bring  the  support 
prices  of  most  farm  producu  somewhat  more 
nswly  Into  line  with  the  relative  levels 
needed  to  create  Incentives  for  bringing 
about  desirable  shifts  In  production  within 
the  agricultiu^  economy.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  this  10-year  period 
was  one  of  abnormal  and  artificial  price  rela- 
tionships, distorted  by  prewar  price  supports, 
w.irtlms  price  ceilings,  and  postwar  inflation. 
The  Brannan  plan  would  establish  rigid 
price  supporu  on  individual  commodities 
upo  the  basis  o:  this  abnormal  period.  As 
a  result,  the  secretary  would  lack  the  de- 
sirable admlnlstrmtlve  flexibility  essential 
for  setting  price  supports  at  the  leveLi  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  or  re'ard  production  ac- 
cording to  prospective  demand 

Frtm  •  purely  economic  point  of  view, 
there  are  several  major  objections  to  the 
Brannan  plan  .n  its  present  form  First,  It 
limits  consumer  benefits  to  perishable  prod- 
ucts only.  If  the  principle  of  free-market 
pricing  ano  production  payments  Is  sound, 
why  should  the  so-called  storable  crops  t>e 
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ot   the  plan?     For  Instance,   taks 
Certainly,  we  all  agree  that  prospec- 
surpluses  are  quite  probable  and 
must  find  extended  markets  if  we 
avoid  huge  storage  stocks  and  pro- 
controls.    Cotton  Is  now  being  priced 
Inportant  parts  of  Its  domestic  mar- 
the  continued  substitution 
and  other  synthetic  fibers  for  cot- 
lioth  clothing  and  industrial  uses, 
why  should  wheat  be  eliminated? 
of  the  continuing  Increase  In  wheat 
ind  the  prospect  of  declining  foreign 
irheat  threatens  to  become  a  chron- 
crop.     If  drastic  acreage  controls 
prevented,  the  use  of  wheat  as  Uve- 
must  be  greatly  expanded  by  pric- 
;ompetltively    with    corn.      Further- 
t  the  American  consumer  entitled 
floiu'  and  bread  If  adequate  sup- 
available  In  a  free  market?    Wlth- 
use   of   production   payments,   the 
wheat  and  cotton  will  also  be  sup- 
bove  world  price  levels.     Therefore, 
possible  to  maintain  their  expert 
only  by  direct  or  Indirect  subsidies 
at  the  expense  of  American  con- 
ind  taxpayers  and  Inconsistent  with 
all  foreign -trade  policy.    Given  the 
levels  proposed  for  com  and  wheat, 
plan  would  also  require  fixing 
on  livestock  products  at  un- 
hlgh  levels.     Consequently,  Gov- 
expendltures   for   production    pay- 
perishable   (livestock)   products — 
conditions  of  high-level  employ- 
ight  have  to  be  so  high  as  to  threat- 
acceptance  of  this  basically  sound 
payment  and  use-expansion  pol- 
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under  the  Brannan  plan  the  pro- 
prices  are  much  too  high  and 
For  the  most  Important  storable 
wheat,    and    corn — It 
rigid  support  levels  approximating 
of  current  parity.    No  provision  is 
administrative  authority  to  lower 
support  levels  In  the  event  of  excee- 
which  are  already  Inunlnent  for 
these  commodities. 
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regard,  the  Brannan  plan  Is  much 
t^actory  than  the  1948  Hope-Alken 
at  least  provided  for  fiexible  price 
dropping  as  low  as  60  percent  of 
and  when  supplies  should  exceed 
evels  by  more  than  certain  specified 
percentages.      Under    the   Brannan    plan    as 
constituted,  svurplus  production  of  oot- 
wh4at.  and  corn  would  not  be  dlscour- 
the  use  of  lower  price  supports.    As 
stocks  of  unmanageable  size 
qu^zkly  come  into  public  storage. 

production  payments  for  stor- 

commodities  are   not   provided   In   the 

proposals,  dO  that  large-scale  stor- 

wh(le   Involving  huge  sums  of   public 

withhold  potential  benefits  from 


vUl 


development  of  huge  stocks  will  nec- 
force  action  in  the  form  of  drastic 
DT  marketing  quotas.     Such  quotas 
d  Lsoourage  the  consolidation  of  un- 
economl  rally  small  farms  Into  larger,  more 
iMchanlzed  family  units  and  delay 
of  production  to  those  regions  In 
production  costs  are  relatively  low. 
they  would  tend  to  freeze  produc- 
izing    less   efficient   producers   at 
of  the  more  efficient,  while  hold- 
ptlces  at  unwarranted  levels. 
Allotme4ts  snd  quotas  would  also  cause  many 
farmers    and    (arm    workers    to 
at   a  subsistence   level   instead  of 
)Ut  of  agriculture  whenever  alterna- 
coc  agricultural  emplojrment  exists. 
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Wroc    LATtTVDX    KESDED 

If  the«f  dlflSculties  are  to  l)e  avoided.  Con- 
mtst  give  the  Secretary  very  wide  lati- 
tude In    wtabltshtng  support  levels  for  Indi- 


vidual commodities.  He  should  be  empow- 
ered to  use  the  pricing  mechanism  to  encour- 
age expansion  or  contraction  of  production 
of  specific  farm  products,  dependmg  upon 
prospective  stocks  and  domestic  and  export 
demand.  Approximate  price-support  levels 
should  be  announced  stiffldently  In  advance 
to  permit  farmers  to  make  suitable  produc- 
tion'plans  with  less  uncertainty,  and  should 
be  made  good  by  production  payments. 

The  effectiveness  of  using  advance  price 
guaranties  to  bring  about  an  expansion  of 
needed  crops  was  demonstrated  by  the  war- 
time experience  in  soybeans  and  peanuts. 
By  the  same  token,  when  contraction  of  cer- 
tain crops  may  be  in  the  public  interest,  the 
price  mechanism  could  and  should  be  used 
in  reverse. 

Admittedly,  by  the  proper  application  of 
this  principle,  production  would  be  main- 
tained in  the  more  eflQcient,  lower-cost  areas, 
and  marginal  production  would  tend  to 
be  eliminated.  Such  an  adjustment  will 
take  time  and  may  require  supplementary 
public  measures  to  facilitate  adjustments 
and  minimize  economic  distress. 

For  this  reason,  Congress  should  author- 
ize the  Secretary — whenever  he  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  lower  specific  support  prices  by 
more  than  a  certain  percentage — to  imple- 
ment this  policy  by  temporary  adjustment 
payments,  tapering  off  (according  to  a  pre- 
established  plan)  over  a  given  period.  Re- 
ceipt of  these  payments  should  be  condi- 
tional upon  the  performance  of  specific  steps 
which  will  facilitate  diversion  or  elimination 
of  unneeded  agricultural  resoiirces  away  from 
chronic  surplus  crops. 


Postscript  to  Battle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  IWULTER 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  29.  1949.  and  Is 
most  timely: 

PosTscairT  to  battle 
(By  Henry  Beetle  Hough) 

If  you  drive  through  New  England,  you  will 
see  a  certain  Civil  War  moniunent  again  and 
again.  It  Is  the  figure  of  a  Union  soldier 
wearing  the  loose-caped  overcoat  and  soft 
cap  of  the  period,  hands  clasped  about  the 
barrel  of  a  grounded  musket. 

One  of  these  soldiers,  though  doubtless 
cast  In  the  same  foundry,  is  difTerent  from  all 
others.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  near  the 
steamboat  docks  at  Oak  Bluffs  on  the  island 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  one  may.  read  these 
words:  "Erected  in  Honor  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  by  Charles  Strahan.  Co.  B. 
Twenty-first  Virginia  Regiment."  If  you  are 
a  stranger,  you  will  realize  with  surprise  that 
the  Twenty-first  Virginia  was  a  regiment  cft 
the  Confederacy. 

The  story  is  this.  Not  long  after  the  close 
of  that  bitter  fratricidal  war.  Lieutenant 
Strahan,  who  had  fought  gallantly  for  the 
South,  moved  to  the  North  for  his  health. 
He  bought  a  small  newspaper  at  Onk  Bluffs, 
and  through  a  period  of  years  became  at- 
tached, by  mutual  respect  and  liking,  to  his 
fellow  citizens. 

It  was  his  Idea  to  raise  funds  for  a  monu- 
ment to  honor  the  Union  veterans;  but  he 
had  a  further  wish,  that  when  hatred  at  last 
had  died,  another  inscription  might  i>2 
added  In  honor  of  the  veterans  of  the  Cou- 
feaeracy.    That  was  in  1895. 
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In  1925,  when  Lieutenant  Strahan  was  80. 
his  neighbors  decided  the  time  had  come. 
A  new  plaque  was  placed  on  the  pedestal  and 
a  new  unveiling  was  held. 

"The  chasm  Is  closed,"  the  Inscription 
reads.  '"In  memory  of  the  restored  Union, 
this  tablet  Is  dedicated  by  Union  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  and  patriotic  citizens  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  In  honor  of  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers." 

The  monument  bears  no  date.  Its  figure 
has  not  stirvlved  Intact— the  musket  has 
mysteriously  disappeared,  and  the  soldier's 
hands  now  grasp  empty  air.  But  so  far  as 
present  and  future  generations  are  con- 
cerned, It  has  stood  there  all  the  while  In 
common  tribute  to  brave  men— of  the  North 
and  of  the  South.  It  has  been  accomplished 
because  one  man  had  a  longer  view  than 
most,  and  by  honoring  former  foes,  put  It 
Into  their  hearts  to  honor  him  and  his  com- 
rades. On  Memorial  Day.  his  lesson  is  poign- 
ant and  clear. 


Clvll-servIce  standards  either  mean  some- 
thing, or  they  dont.  The  protection  of  thsse 
standards  Is  the  duty  <a  the  Commission.  If 
It  aUows  competent  dtlaens  with  Civil  Serv- 
ice status  to  be  fired  simply  because  they  are 
either  Republicans  or  Democrats,  then  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  Is  traitor  to  Its 
trust,  and  a  house  cleaning  In  that  Depart- 
ment Is  a  "must." 

One  last  thotight  about  this  matter:  How 
do  you  like  the  arrogant  hjrpocrlsy  of  legis- 
lators who  mouth  pious  phrases  about  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  and  secure  and  efficient 
civil  service,  weep  big  fat  political  tears  over 
inefficiency  in  government  due  to  jx>litlcal 
preference,  and  then  sabotage  the  very  Gov- 
ernment Itself  by  trying  to  gun  decent  citi- 
zens out  of  their  jobs  simply  becatise  they 
were  political  c^ponentsT 


DisBUSsal  of  Roy  James 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  I  ileffislative  day  of 

Monday.  May  23).  1949 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  on 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Roy  James  entitled 
"Somethings  Rotten,"  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May 
24,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

•OMXTUINGS  Bornjc 

Last  Saturday  vou  may  have  seen  our  ex- 
clusive story  about  Mr.  Boy  James.  Govern- 
ment wwrker. 

The  story  told  how  Mr.  James  had  been 
ordered  fired  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

It  said  he's  worked  for  the  Government 
18  years,  had  a  spotless  loyalty  record,  and 
a  fine  career  record. 

Mr.  James  had  resigned  from  the  Govern- 
ment (so  that  he  wouldn't  violate  the  Hatch 
Act)  to  rtm  for  Congress  against  Representa- 
tive Feancis  WAI.TOI.  Democrat,  Permsylvanla. 
Mr.  James  lost.  He  came  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  got  another  government  Job. 

Mind  you,  there's  nothing  derogatory  In 
Mr.  James'  performance  or  loyalty.  He  has 
been  cleared  by  the  Army  (where  he  works 
ss  a  civilian),  by  the  Navy  (he  was  an  officer 
during  the  war),  and  by  the  FBI. 

But  Representative  Walteb  Is  the  Demo- 
cratic patronage  chief  in  the  House  There 
were  visits  to  the  White  House. 

And  then  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
orders  Mr.  James  fired. 

What  goes  on  here? 

Representative  Waltek  says  he  doesnt 
like  Mr.  James,  principally  because  he's  a 
Republican. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  says  its  or- 
der to  dismiss  Mr.  James  was  "routine." 

That's  about  the  most  horrible  admission 
It  could  make.  We  hope  the  Civil  Service 
Conunlsslon  doesn't  crawl  on  Its  belly  that 
way  all  the  time.  Routine,  Indeed!  From 
the  outside,  this  case  looks  like  a  clear  per- 
version of  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
powers.  An  Inquiry  is  needed.  Simply  sail- 
ing it  "routine  "  won't  do. 

XCV— App. 


How  CoDsenration  Has  Encoaraf  ed 
DcTelopment  ia  Arkaasas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  AXXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31. 1949 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoao,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Gov.  Sid  McMath.  of  Arkansas,  before 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission 
at  Jacksonville,  Pla..  Tuesday.  May  10. 
1949: 

We  are  all  deeply  appreciative,  Governor 
Warren,  of  the  cordial  and  sincere  welcome 
extended  us  today.    I  think  It  Is  especially 
fitting  that  this  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  Commission,  a  group  of  States 
dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  oil.  should 
be  held  at  this  time  In  the  great  State  of 
Florida,    a   comparative    newcomer    in    the 
production  of  oU  but  with  tremendous  po- 
tentialities.   Stimulated  by  the  actual  dis- 
covery of  oil   In  Florida,  the  lease  hounds 
have  moved  In  and  I  am  Informed  there  Is 
now    over    20.000,000    acres    of    land    under 
lease.     Twelve  rigs  are  In  actual  operation 
In  widely  scattered  areas  and  who  can  say 
that  this  Is  not  the  begUmlng  of  a  develop- 
ment that  may  eventtially  cause  the  value  of 
oil  produced  In  Florida  to  rival  that  of  the 
citrus  crop  or  the  tourist  trade,  two  of  your 
most  widely  publicized  Industries.     It  Is  m- 
deed  fortunate  for  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  other  Southeastern  States  that  your  oil 
de\'elopment  is  coming  at  this  time.    Tou 
wlU  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  gained 
by  the  other  prodxiolng  States  and  all  the 
Information  available  on  the  newer  and  Im- 
proved techniques  In  the  production  of  oil 
which  Is  being  disseminated  by  the  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission.    The  work 
of  the  compact  Is  to  encourage  discover^'  and 
development  and  to  secure  the  greatest  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  the  product  when  found. 
It  was  not  so  In  my  State  and  we  gained 
our  experience  at  great  coat.    The  first  com- 
mercial production  of  oil  In  Arkansas  was 
obtained  In  the  Kl  Dorado  field  In  the  year 
1921.     A  succession  of  fields  was  developed 
In  rapid  order,  the  greatest  of  which  was 
the  Smackover  field  discovered  In  1923.    All 
were  produced  In  the  manner  typical  of  that 
day  and  the  waste  was  appalling.    I  shall  not 
dwell  on  tills  for  the  history  is  weU  known 
to  everyone  In  the  Indtistry.     An  analysis 
of  cores  from  a  well  recently  drilled  In  the 
Smackover  field  shows  that  only  17  percent 
of  the  oil  originally  in  place  in  the  sand  has 
bcsn  recovered,  yet  %to»  field  has  produced 


over  400,000.000  barrels  of  oU.  and  is  now  In 
the  rtrlpper  stage     Think  what  a  difference 
it  would  have  meant  if  we  bad  secured  a 
recovery  of  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  oil 
In  place  as  «e  are  doing  in  our  newly  dis- 
covered fields.    After  the  exploitation  of  our 
earlier  fields  there  followed  a  period  of  in- 
activity and  our  daily  production  declined 
from  a  peak  of  500  000  barrels  per  day  at  the 
height   of   the   Smackover  boom  to  a   mere 
12.000  barrets  per  day  In  the  year  1988.    Then 
with  the  perfection  of  the  seismograph  it 
was  possible  to  map  our  deeper  structures 
and  Arkansas  again  assumed  an  important 
place  in  the  Industry.    Thanks  to  a  few  of 
our  farslghted  citizens  who  had  kept  abreast 
of   developments   In   conservation   In   other 
States,  a  move  was  initiated  to  pan  an  ade- 
quate conservation  law  and  avoid  repeating 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.     This  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  our  present  Conservation  Law. 
Act    106    of    the    Fifty-second    General    As- 
sembly, approved  February  20.   1939.     This 
was  widely  acclaimed  s^  the  time  and  Ixas 
been  used  as  a  model  by  all  States  wlilch 
have    since    passed    conservation    statutes. 
This  was  foUowed  in  1941  toy  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  governor  to  Join  the  Interstate 
Oil   Compact   Commission.     We   have   been 
an   active   member   of    the   compact   since, 
participating  in  all  Its  deliberations,  serving 
on    Its    committees   and   accepting   all    our 
responsibilities  therein. 

Production  of  oU  has  steadily  Increased  in 
recent  years  and  in  the  year  1948  we  ranked 
tenth  in  volimie  of  oil  protfueed.  Oil  plays 
an  important  part  in  otu  eeuuuiiiy  and  in  the 
value  of  its  products  Is  exceeded  only  by  agri- 
culture and  Ivunberlng.  It  contributes  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  tax  rcventies.  Oil  has 
carried  Its  fair  share  of  the  tax  load  but  we 
have  Imposed  no  burdensome  or  discrimi- 
natory taxes  that  would  retard  exploration 
and  development.  This  policy  has  proved 
wise  In  my  State  and  I  am  sure  will  be  equally 
beneficial  to  the  newer  producing  States. 
Oil  has  been  responsible  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  many  of  our  towns  and  cities 
and  to  the  general  well-being  of  our  people. 
It  lias  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  our  per 
capita  income.  Thus  the  proper  function- 
ing of  oAir  State  government  is  in  a  large 
measure  dependent  upon  a  pro^;>erous  and 
thriving  oil  Industry. 

Arltansas  hajs  {promoted  the  cause  ot  con- 
servation out  of  ail  proportion  to  the  daUy 
volume  of  oU  produced.  Arkansas  hu  be- 
come the  proving  ground  for  new  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  in  producing  oil  and  gas. 
Arkansas  pioneered  In  the  utliiaation  of  sotir 
gas.  Today  in  our  major  oil  fields  tliere  are 
desulfurlzatlon  plants  reclaiming  a  former 
waste  product,  feeding  it  into  transmission 
lines  where  it  is  transmitted  to  beat  our 
homes  and  furnish  fuel  for  our  industries. 
Many  Industries  have  been  located  in  our 
State  Ijecause  of  ample  supplies  of  this  valu- 
able fuel.  We  have  made  notable  prcsress  in 
the  use  of  caslnghead  gas.  Today  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  gas  pwoduced  In  our  oil  flei4i 
Is  flared,  and  this  only  In  small  pools  where 
It  is  uneconomical  to  Install  gathering  facil- 
ities. 

Arkansas  has  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
development  of  pressure  maintenance.  The  ^ 
midway  pool  in  Arkansas  was  the  first  lime- 
stone reservoir  in  which  the  Injection  of  fresh 
water  was  attempted  as  a  means  of  maln- 
^.ytntng  pressure.  The  results  were  so 
phenomenal  that  it  U  now  accepted  as  a 
standard  pracUce  not  only  in  Arltansas  but 
throughout  the  industry.  We  have  not 
neglected  the  injectloo  of  gas  also  as  a 
means  of  pressure  maintenance.  Over  SO 
percent  of  the  oil  produced  in  Arkansas  is 
from  fields  having  some  form  of  pressure 
maintenance.  As  s  result  of  this  we  shall 
obtain  recoveries  of  two  and  three  times  the 
amount  obtained  under  conventional  pro- 
duction methods.  Our  oil  reserves  have  been 
Increased  by   this   method  in   th«   stun  of 
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130.000.000  ba-Tels.  or  toux  times  our  present 
annual  production.  Tliink  what  tlila  mf^ans 
to  the  royalty  owners,  operator*,  and  to  the 
State  government. 

Arlc.\ns«s  hw  taken  the  lead  In  secondary 
recovery.  Act  302  of  the  flfty-fourth  gen- 
eral aaacmbly  directed  the  oil  and  gas  com- 
irtltrt^'i'  to  survey  and  study  the  prospects 
for  the  secondary  recovery  of  petroleum  In 
the  oil  r.elds  of  Arkansas  and  to  report  the 
ratulu  of  the  survey  to  the  assembly.  Never 
before  had  a  detailed  survey  of  all  the  fields 
of  a  State  been  attempted.  The  report, 
which  was  the  culmination  of  4  years'  work, 
was  completed  and  submitted  to  the  flfty- 
aizth  general  assembly  and  Is  a  milestone 
In  the  development  of  the  science  of  sec- 
ondary recovery.  The  first  frulta  of  this 
work  was  the  unitization  of  the  Lisbon  field 
which  was  approved  by  the  commission  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Operators  estimate  that 
more  oil  will  be  recovered  In  this  field  by 
secondary  recovery  methods  than  was  re- 
covered under  primary  methods. 

Development  has  kept  pace  with  Improve- 
ment in  conservation  methods  and  operating 
techniques  Operators  are  anxious  to  search 
for  oil  In  Arkansas  for  they  know  that  If  they 
are  succcasful  in  their  search,  they  will  reap 
the  greatest  poasible  benefits  from  their  dis- 
coveries. There  Is  not  a  section  of  the  State 
today  with  any  oil  poaslbUltles  that  is  being 
overlooked.  They  are  going  back  and  work- 
ing over  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  older 
fields  Only  last  month  an  intrepid  wild- 
catter opened  up  a  new  deep  field  within  sight 
of  the  tall  buildings  of  El  Dorado,  a  city 
made  by  oil,  and  then  went  over  and  dis- 
covered a  prolific  new  shallow  field  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  derricks  of  wells 
that  have  t>een  producing  since  the  year 
1033.  With  the  widespread  development  and 
exploration  campaign  now  going  on  I  am  con- 
fident other  fields  will  be  opened  and  the 
year  1949  will  see  a  sulMtantlal  addition  to 
our  reserves  which  have  been  Increasing  for 
the  past  decade  and  totaled  300.000.C00  bar- 
rels as  of  January  I,  1949.  These  achieve- 
ments have  been  realized  by  a  competitive 
industry  operating  under  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  encouraged  by  a  beneficent  State 
government.  We  have  accepted  our  respon- 
slbiitties  by  passing  an  adequate  conser\'a- 
tion  law  and  having  it  ably  administered  by 
capable  men  with  a  thorough  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  Industry. 

What  has  been  accomplished  was  aptly  ex- 
pressed recently  by  Mr.  Paul  Torrey,  out- 
standing consulting  engineer  and  chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission's 
Secondary  Recovery  Advisory  Committee. 
who  said:  "The  work  being  done  in  Arkansas 
Is  marvelous  in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  oil 
and  as  a  result  Arkansas  has  become  the 
leading  State  In  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  efficiency  of  oil  recovery." 

The  benefits  that  have  attained  to  my  State 
through  such  a  program  will  in  my  opinion 
prove  equally  beneficial  to  other  States  in 
which  the  production  of  oil  Is  beginning  to 
•aaume  importance. 

Oentlem«-n.  I  have  dwelt  on  Arkansas  be- 
cause after  all  it  ^  the  State  with  which  I 
am  most  familiar.  Its  dally  production  Is 
small  en.'Ui^h  when  compared  to  that  of  our 
neighbors.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana, 
to  enable  our  operators  and  our  Oil  and  Oas 
Commission  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
problems  of  developing  newer  and  improved 
techniques  in  the  production  of  oil,  and 
•ct>  as  it  were,  as  a  pilot  plant  for  the  larger 
oU>produclr.g  States  who  are  properly  oc- 
cupied wits  the  problems  Inherent  In  their 
atoe.  The  great  State  of  Texas,  fur  example. 
had  recently  to  take  the  lead  (by  cutting 
back  their  production  in  excess  of  750.000 
barrels  per  day)  In  the  prevention  of  eco- 
nomic waste  which  threatened  the  welfare 
of  the  oil  industry  and  therefore  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  in  peace  and  war. 

When,  along  with  a  million  other  Ameri- 
cans, I  WAS  Island   hopping   in   the   South 
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favorable  economic  climate,  the 
we  win  ever  "run  out  of  oil"  on 
nent  is  patently  ridiculous.     Back 
there    were    those    in    and    out    of 
who  thought  that  we  were  run- 
of  oil.     The  then  Secretary  of  the 
tras  one  of  those  and  it  was  pro- 
t  our  domestic  reserves  be  locked 
and    that    our    needs    be    im- 
forelgn  fields.    It  was  a  program 
not   conservation.     At   that 
reserves  in  this  country  were  about 
.000   barrels  and   our   annual   pro- 
the  neighborhood  of  1.000.000.000 
Domestic   producers,   after   a   long 
the  Congress  that  they  could 
abundance  of  oil  at  a  reasonable 
by  virtue  of  an  excise  tax.  the  fiow 
oil   was  reduced.     The  test  of 
came    with    World    War    II.      At 
the   domestic    Industry    was   not 
all  domestic  requirements  but 
had  a  million  barrels  per  day  of 
ng  capacity  Immediately  avail- 
war  needs.     This  excess  producing 
carried  us  through  to  victory  and 
relieve,  General  Marshall  who  said: 
failed  to  fly;   no  ship  failed  to 
nt  of  oil." 
our  known  petroleum  reserves  are 
-time    high.     Since    1930    we    have 
these  reserves    (which  we  should 
consider    underground    working 
volume  equal  to  all  that  we  con- 
an  additional  50  percent.     Our 
ire  now   twice  what   they  were  in 
the  prophets  of  doom  were  hang- 
on  the   Industry.    They  are  also 
some    other    parts    of    the    world, 
les  a  danger  to  the  full  and  effec- 
of  our  domestic  industry, 
a  principal  threat.     Along  with 
of  our  oil  resources  we  have 
an  enormous  demand  for  the  prod- 
lifetroleum.     The  counterpart  of  this 
not  exist  anywhere  else  on  earth, 
both  to  companies  which  have 
in   other  countries  and  to  the 
of   those   countries  which   are 
turning  their  oil  into  cash, 
oil  producers  cannot  continue  to 
develop  If  they  are  displaced  in 
market.     The  economic  difficulties 
come  from  the  Increasing  tide  of 
petroleum  need  no  explaining  to 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  threat 
to   State    finances,   to   the 
on    of    oil    royalties,    rentals,    and 
imong  landowners.     As  officials  of 
States  and  as  citizens  whose 
or  the  national  welfare  is  ever  in 
we  must  be  conscious  of  the 
nalntatnlng  an  Industry  on  which 
relied   and   which  has  never  failed 
he  first  use  of  petrolevim  was  begun 
States, 
am  saying  Is  not  to  be  taken  as 
of  our  American  companies  oper- 
They  are  ably  demonstrating 
ands  what  American   enterprise 
and  what  their  own  citizenry 
were  It  free.     But  the  full 
reducing  production  when  neces- 
vent  above-g^und  physical  waste 
waste    must    not    fall    solely 
States  who  are  represented   here 
>ur    companies    operating    abroad 
me   their  share  of  this  responsl- 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  action  of 
(them  in  recent  weeks  indicates  that 
aeeimxing  their  reeponsibility )    or 
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we  will  threaten  our  domestic  supply,  which 
after  all  is  our  only  reliable  supply,  for  our 
needs  in  an  emergency. 

The  group  in  this  room,  the  States  you 
represent,  and  the  petroleum  Industry  are 
composed  of  rugged  individualists.  You  do 
not  want  to  run  to  Congress  for  Federal  aid 
in  the  form  of  subsidies  or  any  other  form 
of  artificial  support.  But  if  imports  are  not 
brought  into  balance  to  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  domestic  production,  as  those 
companies  committed  themselves  to  do  when 
they  subscribed  to  the  national  oil  policy 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Council,  then  It 
will  become  our  duty  to  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  restrict  the  flow  of  foreign 
oil  by  Import  quotas  or  excise  taxes  in  order 
that  we  may  continue  to  fulfill  our  responsl- 
bUltles. 


Fair  Play  and  Common  SeB«« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
press  so  full  of  articles  and  editorials  of 
criticism  of  the  work  of  Congress  it  is  well 
that  we  pause  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
following  commendation  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  31.  1919: 

rAIR  PUIT  ANB  COMMON  SXNSS 

A  report  from  Washington  has  It  that  some 
members  of  the  Housr  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  are  planning  a  rebellion 
against  the  secrecy  and  inactivity  of  the 
committee  since  Its  reorganization  early  thia 
year.  Particularly  In  respect  to  the  charge 
of  secrecy,  this  la  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging comments  on  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee that  we  have  heard  in  some  time.  We 
hope  that  the  rebellion — If  one  is  really 
afoot — falls  to  move  Representative  Wood 
from  the  course  of  moderation  and  restraint 
that  he  wisely  established  on  becoming 
chairman. 

As  for  the  other  charge  the  committee  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  especially  Inactive.  It 
has  released  data  on  alleged  Communist  es- 
pionage; it  has  held  some  public  hearings; 
it  has  Indicated  that  investigations  are  under 
way.  But  It  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  the 
committee's  work  this  year  has  been  behind 
closed  dooirs.  with  a  minimum  of  fanfare  and 
publicity.  This,  it  would  appear,  is  the  crux 
of  the  attack  now  being  made  on  its  pro- 
cedure, and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  ts  precisely 
the  type  of  procedure  for  which  it  should  be 
commended  Instead  of  condemned. 

The  activities  of  this  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative  Thomas  and 
former  Representative  Dies  were  attacked, 
and  deserved  to  be  attacked,  because  of 
the  almost  uncontrolled  public  character 
assassination  in  which  it  Indulged  without 
giving  the  acctised  any  fair  opportunity  for 
reply.  This  was  not  the  way  to  ferret  out 
un-American  activities;  this  was  In  Itself 
highly  un-American  activity. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  committee  should 
X>e  to  gather  facts  which  may  be  useful  to 
our  National  Legislature  in  framing  laws. 
Insofar  as  this  Involves  Investigation  of  es- 
pionage it  is  obvious  that  such  Inquiry  can- 
not be  carried  out  effectively  by  means  of  a 
new  headline  every  day.  In  the  Interest 
not  only  of  efficiency  but  also  of  decency 
and  fair  play  the  time  for  publicity  is  after, 
not  before  or  during,  such  investigations. 
Then  publicity  may  well  be  desirable  and 
necessary  In  the  Interests  o<  accuser,  the 
accused,  and  the  public. 
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Poiat  4  Plan  CryaUlloet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIAJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  States  of 
Monday,  May  30,  1949 : 

POIWT  4   PLAN   CKTSTALUZrs 

Nebulous  when  it  was  broached  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  as  the  fourth  point  in  his  in- 
augural £iddress,  the  program  to  help  the 
world's  undeveloped  regions  Is  rapidly  tak- 
ing shape.  If  it  adheres  to  schedule  and 
budget  hearings  are  concluded  this  week, 
••point  4"  will  make  its  maiden  appearance 
before  Congress  1  week  from  today. 

Any  sound  plan  to  elevate  living  stand- 
ards Is  of  special  Interest  to  New  Orleans; 
bettered  standards  are  a  stimulus  to  world 
trade.  But  compounding  this  port's  Interest 
Is  point  4's  concentration  on  development 
of  republics  in  its  own  front  yard. 

Critics  frightened  at  the  President's  "bold 
new  program"  last  January  envisioned  a 
world  WPA  or  a  new  version  of  Henry  Wal- 
lace's milk-for-Hottentots  scheme  with 
Uncle  Sam  catching  the  check.  With  the 
rounding  out  of  the  program  criticism  has 
largely  subsided. 

The  first-year  price  tag,  the  State  Depart- 
ment hopes,  will  be  tSS.OOO.OOO — altogether 
a  modest  amount  considering  Europe's  Mar- 
shall plan  billions.  For  salaries  of  the  know- 
how  men.  technical  experts.  $30,000  000  would 
be  expended.  They  would  help  in  master- 
minding by  siirveys  and  other  specialized 
ways  plans  for  Improving  tmdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

To  provide  special  training  for  foreign 
engineers,  agriculturists,  and  others  in  the 
Uiiited  States  $10,000,000  would  be  spent. 
The  $15,000,000  balance  would  cover  equip- 
ment and  supply  exports.  Thus,  it  is  to  be 
seen  that  actual  financing  of  the  develop- 
ments depends  upon  the  foreign  countries 
themselves. 

News  from  various  sources  last  week  indi- 
cated growing  attention  paid  to  the  program. 
The  National  Foreign  Trade  CouncU  proposed 
that  the  State  Department  set  up  a  foreign 
development  division  for  the  program  and 
urged  bilateral  treaties  setting  forth  basic 
rights  for  United  States  private  Investments 
abroad. 

The  United  Nations  economic  and  Em- 
ployment Commission  told  governments  to 
quit  shackling  Imported  capital  and.  as  well, 
encourage  domestic  Investments.  Recom- 
mending negotiation  of  bilateral  agreements 
with  the  cotmtries  helped,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manizfacturers  urged  protection 
of  private  initiative  against  discrimination. 

Goal  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  said 
Under  Secretary  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whit- 
ney, is  $1,000,000,000  aimually  in  long-term 
private  American  investments  in  foreign  en- 
terprises. And  the  State  Department,  mean- 
while, loosed  an  avalanche  of  7-page  primers 
to  explain  the  point  4  program  on  which  the 
Nation  is  to  embfuk. 

Growing  intercet  in  what  5  months  ago 
was  a  hazy  plan  is  a  healthy  sign.  For  it 
comes  frona  the  solid  point  of  view  that  no 
nation  of  the  world,  howevw  great,  can  af- 
ford not  to  concern  itself  with  the  welfare 
of  mankind. 


Basing-Point  System  Explained  by  Hon. 
Wrif  ht  Patman,  of  Tcxaa,  Orer  Midwest 
Radio  Network — Chairman  of  House 
Small  Business  Committee  Unmasks 
Fallacies  of  System  Outlawed  by  Su- 
preme Court — Quotes  Supreme  Court, 
Which  Described  Basing-Point  System 
as  "Handy  Instrument  To  Bring  About 
Elimination  of  Any  Kind  of  Price  Com- 
petition" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  1.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Hon.  Wright  Pat- 
man,  the  eminent  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  recently 
participated  in  a  radio  program  that  was 
broadcast  over  eight  Midwest  stations. 
The  subject  was  the  basing-point  system 
of  pricing  and  its  effect  on  our  great 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Mr.  Walter  Cronkite,  for  many  years  a 
distinguished  war  correspondent  as  wdl 
as  foreign  correspondent  for  the  United 
Press  participated  In  the  discussion. 
Mr.  Cronkite  recently  returned  from 
Moscow,  where  for  2  years  he  was  chief 
correspondent  for  the  United  Press,  and 
now  is  reporting  and  interpreting  Wash- 
ington and  foreign  news  for  a  number  of 
our  great  West-Central  radio  stations. 
They  are  KWK.  St.  Louis;  KMBC,  Kan- 
sas City;  WOW,  Omaha;  b:SO,  Des 
Moines;  WMT.  Cedar  Flapids;  KSCJ, 
Sioux  City;  KOMA.  Oklahoma  City;  and 
KTUL.  Tulsa. 

The  outlawing  of  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem in  the  Cement  case  by  the  Supw'eme 
Court  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
regional  development  in  our  Western 
States.  The  so-called  heavy  basic  in- 
dustries will  add  new  units  at  points  in 
the  West  where  the  natural  advantages 
of  location  and  raw  materials  will  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  our  people.  Word  of 
such  additions  is  already  coming  in. 
With  the  defeat  of  the  moratorium  on 
our  antitrust-law  enforcement,  no  longer 
will  the  unrelenting  hand  of  big-bu&i- 
ness-controUed  monojxjlies  saddle  arbi- 
trary price  controls  and  territorial  divi- 
sions on  our  western  economy.  Steel  and 
cement,  particularly,  are  needed  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  for  the  development 
of  the  West.  I  believe  we  should  be  able 
to  supply  our  needs  from  nearby  sources 
of  supply  without  having  the  prices 
rigged  and  without  pajong  freight — 
phantom  freight — from  points  a  thou- 
sand or  more  miles  away. 

I  commend  this  bi-oadcast  to  every 
Meml>er  of  Congress  who  is  interested  in 
giving  a  new  meaning  to  the  oft-ex- 
pressed admonition.  **Go  West,  young 
man." 

The  broadcast  follows: 

Mr.  C«ONKiT«.  For  a  good  number  of  yean 
there  has  been  eondderable  talk  about  some- 


thmg  called  the  baslog-polnt  system.  Of 
late,  there  has  lieen  even  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  discussion  on  this  matter. 

Newspapers  and  we  of  the  radio  have  been 
telling  you  that  it  is  an  important  matter, 
tiiat  It  is  partictiiarly  lmf>ortant  In  our  part 
of  the  world;  that  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  prices  that  we  pay  for  many  of  Uae  things 
we  buy  and  hence  directly  influences  our 
entire  economy. 

But  what  is  this  baaliig-point  system,  how 
does  it  work,  how  does  tt  affect  ttt.  what  have 
all  the  recent  news  rtortee  been  about,  and 
what  does  the  futvire  hold  to  relation  to  It? 
Those  are  questions  which  It  occtnra  to  me 
haven't  been  adequately  answered  of  late. 
I  think  it  is  time  to  review  this  question 
and  strip  away.  If  we  can,  the  complex,  legal- 
istic language  that  surrounds  this  thing 

So  I've  asked  Congressman  Wucht  Patmah. 
of  Texas,  20-year  veteran  of  the  HouiC  of 
Representatives  and  long-time  foe  of  monop- 
oly practices  In  business,  to  help  us.  Con- 
gressman Patican  is  chairman  of  the  Rouae 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  has  been 
the  leader  of  the  fight  to  get  the  basing- 
point  system  abolished  from  our  economic 
system. 

Just  what  Lb  the  baaing-point  system— in 
other  words,  what  ts  a  basing  point? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  basing-point  system  la 
an  artificial  pricing  system,  Mr.  Cronkite.  in 
which  one  or  more  arbiuarUy  selected  ship- 
ping points  are  used  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
prices — by  the  addition  of  freight  charges — 
to  any  given  destination.  These  arbitrary 
points  are  termed  baaing  poinu.  The  stra- 
tegic aim  ol  the  basing-point  system  Is — 
first,  to  secure  the  highest  possible  price; 
second,  to  control  markets  and  suppress  com- 
peUtion;  third,  to  create  a  monopoly  by  ex- 
cluding others  from  the  mdustry.  thereby 
restricting  production,  restraimng  trade  and 
destroying  free  enterprise.  To  operate  the 
system  successfully  there  mu»t  be  under- 
standing, agreement  and  comblBatkms  whlcli 
results  in  coUusive  action,  eon^filracy.  aad 
other  forms  of  unlawful  activities. 

Mr.  CBONKTHt.  WeU,  Congreaaman  Patmaw, 
getting  this  down  to  a  level  we  can  aU  under- 
stand, bow  does  this  affect  a  steel  user  m 
Kansas  City,  or  Omaha,  or  Oklahoma  City? 
Mr.  Patmah.  Users  of  steel  In  Kansas  City. 
Omaha,  or  OklsQioma  City,  in  fact,  in  all 
points  west  of  Chicago,  had  Chicago  as  a 
basing  point  for  the  paat  several  years. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Cronkite,  boycn  ot  steel  In 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Oklahoma  City 
were  forced  to  pay  freight  charges  from  Chi- 
cago, even  though  they  may  have  bought 
this  steel  from  a  mill  in  Kansas  City  or  3t. 
Louis  from  which  pomts  the  freight  charges 
are  less  than  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  CaoNKTrx.  These  higher  artificial, 
rigged  prices  are  then  passed  on  to  the  final 
consumer,  I  suppose;  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  who  buys  farm  equipment  has  to 
pay  a  much  greater  price  for  that  equipment 
than  If  the  basing  point  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  PATiCAH.  Yea.  that  Is  right.  Mr. 
Cronkite.  Por  example,  a  farm-equipment 
manufacttirer  In  Iff"*—  City.  Mo.,  may  have 
purchased  his  steel  from  a  local  steel  mill 
but  since  that  steel  had  added  to  tlie  mlU 
price — the  freight  charges  from  Chicago — 
every  ton  used  in  the  manufacture  of  farm 
equipment  carried  a  much  higher  price  than 
If  the  baaing-pomt  syMeoa  had  not  been  in 
existence.  In  the  piwehaae  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  other  steel  products — and  In  the 
purchase  of  cement  and  many  other  com- 
modities which  have  been  subject  to  the 
baslng-polnt  system  in  the  past,  farmers  and 
othtf-  customers  have  paid  many  mlHtons 
of  dollars  in  what  is  called  phantom  freight. 
Phantom  freight  Is  the  diffe.'-ence  between 
the  actual  freight  charges  from  point  of  ship- 
ment and  the   freight  chargce 
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4Utact  point,  which  ts  added  arbitrarily  to 
Um  f.  o.  b.  mill  prlcse  to  arrtv*  at  the  desti- 
nation prle«. 

Mr.  Csowxrrs.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
ot  news  lately  about  the  baaing  point  and 
various  Courc  decisions  on  It.  Just  what  U 
the  status  as  of  this  moment — do  we  still 
have  the  bt^lng-polnt  pricing  system,  or  has 
tt  been  outlawed? 

Mr.  P.iTMAit.  The  baslng-polnt  system  has 
been  outlawed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Cowt,  Mr.  Cmnkite  The  outstanding  de- 
raa  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
MS.  handed  down  April  26.  1948 
TMi  dsdalon  had  the  effect  of  outlawing  the 
basliig-potnt  system.  The  Supreme  Court 
described  the  system  as  a  "handy  Instrument 
to  brm^  about  elimination  of  any  kind  of 
prtcs  competition.  The  Fupreme  Court 
foond  the  baslng-potnt  system  In  the  cement 
iBdHStry  to  be  based  on  collusion  amon^ 
■MBbers  of  the  Industry.  Recently  the 
Supretr.e  Court  sfflrmed  the  decision  of  the 
sevecth  circuit  court  of  appeals  In  what 
Is  known  as  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  case, 
wbich  had  the  effect  of  further  emphaalzin!? 
tbe  monopolistic  and  unfair  pricing  methods 
of  the  bastng-pomt  systems 

Mr.  CaoNKnr.  Now  there  Is  some  move 
here  in  Congrewi.  I  gather,  to  get  the  basing- 
pouu  system  reinstated. 

Mr  Patman.  Yes.  several  bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  Klghty-flrst  Congress  in 
both  the  Hotue  and  the  Senate  which  would 
have  the  effect  you  mentioned.  In  these 
days  of  ever-growing  monopolies.  I  sincerely 
believe  thwt  no  law  should  be  passed  which 
would  weaken  our  antitrust  laws — but  rather 
such  iBws  should  be  strengthened  and  their 
prosecution  vlgorou.'Iy  carried  on  by  the  Fed- 
eral Tr.ide  Comml.ssion  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  Giant  trusts  are  on  the  march 
and  statistics  show  thi^t  fewer  than  100  cor- 
porations in  this  country  do  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  trade  and  industry-.  Since 
IMO— and  while  our  boys  were  In  the  front 
lines  fighting  in  our  country's  defense — thes« 
giant  monopolies  were  far  back  of  the  lines 
planning  the  complete  control  of  all  bu5l- 
Bsss  In  our  country  through  the  elimination 
of  small  business— the  elimination  of  free 
markets  and  of  free  enterprise.  We  must 
Oght  hard— altogether — to  hold  the  line  or 
we  shall  all  be  working  solely  In  the  interests 
of  Mg  btisiness. 

Mr.  CsoNKrra.  What  do  th«  chances  appear 
to  be  for  this  legislation? 

Mr  P*TMAH.  Of  cotirse.  Mr.  Cronkite,  I  feel 
▼ery  strongly  that  the  so-called  moratorium 
bills.  Senate  bill  1006  and  House  bill  2223. 
should  not  be  passed  by  the  Congress.  I 
Imow  there  la  considerable  opposition  to  the 
bills  in  Congress,  and  I  believe  that  opposi- 
tion Is  on  the  Increase  as  the  full  import  of 
this  type  of  leglslaUon  U  recognized  Our 
llstenera  are  no  doubt  well  Informed  of  the 
sctiTities  of  big  business  and  big-buslnsss 
lobMss  In  Washington  in  the  Interest  of  this 
isglrtstlon.  One  high-powered  lobbyUt.  I 
understsnd.  Is  paid  the  huge  sum  of  911.000 
per  month,  pliu  all  expenses  of  erery  kind 
llfwrOr.  The  bsstng-polnt  system  has 
eotlawwl  by  the  courts,  and  now  the 
Cement  Trust,  the  8t«el  Trust,  and  others 
tbe  iMslng-polnt  system  of  pricing  ask 
to  upset  the  Court  decisions  and 
our  antitrtut  laws  by  way  of  IsflsU- 
tioa.  The  people  sre  fully  sdvlasd  In  the 
matter.  I  am  sure,  snd  I  hops  they  will  add 
their  voice  to  the  ever-growing  opposition  to 
any  moratorium  legislation  on  our  antitrust 
law. 

Mr  CaoNKrrs.  Congressman  Patman,  you 
stated  that  opposition  to  the  moratorltmi 
bill  Is  on  the  increase  as  the  full  import  of 
the  legislation  Is  recognUed.  Will  you  elabo- 
rate  a  little  on  the  full  meaning  of  the  mora- 
torium? 
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f  ATMaif .  Certainly.     The  baslng-polnt 
3f  pricing  u  easily  recognized  by  the 
destination   prices  are  practically 
dentlcal.    Tbotisands — I  mean  llter- 
usands — of  abstracts  of  bids  to  the 
OoTemment.  to  the  States,  and  to 
have  been  examined  over  the 
the  prices  found  to  be   identical 
of    the    number   of    bidders.     Of 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  ccca- 
1  rrtce  is  not  different,  but  these  rare 
are  found,  usually,  to  be  errors  on 
of  tbe  bidder  rather  than  by  design, 
have  Invoices  and  abstracts  of  bids 
agencies    been    examined. 
Federal  Trade  Commislon  examined 
voices  to  cement  dealers  In  20  cities 
United  States  and  found   the   same 
of  identical  prices  which  had  t>een 
{public  bodies.    As  the  Supreme  Court 
In  tbe  Cement  case  decision,  such 
^Iminated  any  kind  of  price  compe- 
Mr.  Cronkite.  when  price  competl- 
ellmlnated.  you  have  created  a  mo- 
and   Congress   has   long   recognized 
nopolies  are  not  good  for  the  people, 
:•  good  for  the  favored  few  who  oper- 
If  the  moratorium  bill   becomes 
the  hand  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
and   of   the  Department   of   Justice 
it    will    be   extremely    difficult    to 
^idence  that  the  basing- point  system 
ig  Is  again  in  operation.     In  other 
n  my  opinion,  a  moratorium,  how- 
looking   on   the  surface,   will 
°e  big  business  in  its  use  of  artl- 
cfiscrimlnatory,   and   destructive   prlc- 
em.  and  all  of  the  work  of  a  half 
will  be  nullified:   and  the  issues 
ave   been  so  clearly   stated — and  so 
resolved  in  the  interests  of  the 
will  be  again  thrown  l'"to  the  realm 
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<poKKrrB.    One   final   question.   Con- 
Patman.     I  gather  that  some  local 
fear   that   with   the   basing-polnt 
.  big  steel,  the  cement,  and  other 
industries,  will  go  out  around  the 
building  new  plants  and  that  they 
the  smaller  local  industries  out  of 
Do  you  believe  there  is  any  real 
these  fears? 
AN.  Emphatically  no.     The  Steel 
(fement  Trust,  and  other  trusts  have 
expanded  their  productive  capacity 
which  suited  their  convenience. 
ba4lng-point  pricing  system  has  often 
as  a  price  weapon  to  destroy  small 
enterprise  in  these  industries,  which 
deprived  of   that   weapon,   and  so 
1  mills,  cement  plants,  and  small 
of  a  thousand  items  can  now 
business  on  its  owna  ground  without 
destroyed  by  cutthroat  pricing  meth- 
buslness  enterprise  Is  the  back- 
otir  economy.     It  must  be  ntirtured 
x^nded.      Small    business   must   look 
resolutely,  because,  when  big  busi- 
<  eprlved  of  its  artificial  pricing  meth- 
Its  power  to  rule  and  ruin.  I  am  con- 
small  business  will  be  revitalized 
go  forward  without  fear  and  with 
coiu-age  and  optimism  In  lu  own 
and    In    ttte    future   of   our    beloved 
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C^NKrrx.  Thank  you  very  much.  Con- 
WsxcHT  Patuan,  of  Texas.     Con- 
Patman   has   been   with   us  today 
clarify   the   present   statiu   of   ths 
>otnt  system,  and  to  explain  for  tis 
on  lu.    As  chairman  of  the  Hotue 
on  Small  Business,  he  has  been 
liutr\ui#ntal  In  the  fight  to  eliminate  the 
point     and     all     other     restrictive, 
monopolistic  btuinesa  practices. 

Is    Walter   Cronkite.   speaking   from 
illl  in  Washington  and  returning  you 
ixral  studios. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  LeCOMFIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editor  of  the  Chariton  'Iowa)  Leader. 
W.  D.  Allender,  has  prepared  a  message 
to  the  citizens  of  Iowa  of  2049.  100  years 
from  now,  and  has  printed  the  message 
in  this  paper.  The  paper  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Register 
and  Tribune  building  now  being  erected 
in  Des  Moines  and  this  cornerstone,  or 
vault,  is  to  be  opened  in  the  year  2049. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  mes- 
sage to  future  generations  and  the  In- 
terest attached  thereto,  under  unani- 
mous con.sent  I  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  ana  include  this  historical 
message: 

TO   THE    lEADtaS    OF    3049 

To  you  who  read  this  in  204i/  we  leave  you 
greetings.  How  we  wish  we  n-.^^ht  remain  on 
earth,  impolitely  lean  over  your  shoulder, 
and  read  them  as  you  do.  Wed  probably 
laugh  with  you  at  some  of  the  then  obsolete 
expressions  ciurent  In  our  day. 

We  assume  there  wUl  Ije  older  people  liv- 
ing in  your  time  who  will  long  for  the  "good, 
old  days."  That  nostalgic  group  every  cen- 
tury preceding  ours  has  had  them,  so  why 
should  yours  be  different?  Be  glad  you  are 
alive  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury and  escaped  mingling  with  some  folks, 
most  of  them  needlessly  alarmed,  we  sin- 
cerely hope,  over  the  atom  lx)mb  and  what 
Russia's  Joe  Stalin  will  do  next.  We  hope 
you  will  be  living  in  a  better  democracy  than 
we  have  built  to  date,  although  the  general 
concensus  of  opinion  is  that  ours  in  1949  is 
doing  a  very  good  Job  of  building  in  that 
direction.  We  hope  wars  actually  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  that  you  people  now 
living  will  have  and  exercise  the  power  to 
keep  it  obsolete. 

Three  years  ago  you  celebrated  Iowa's  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  statehood.  Per- 
haps you  might  be  interested  in  a  thumb- 
nail history  of  Lucas  County's  advancement. 

Shortly  after  Iowa's  land  was  opened  to 
settlement  men  drifted  in  from  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  found  the  prospect  pleasing. 
A  year  or  so  later  the  Mormons,  seeking  a 
refuge  from  persecution,  crossed  the  county 
en  route  to  Utah.  Those  travelers  drove  oxen 
and  averaged  from  4  to  6  miles  a  day,  and 
were  satisfied  they  made  g'jod  lime.  Other 
migrating  famlUss.  now  known  u  pioneers, 
followed  the  first  adventurers  and  stayed  to 
create  homes,  build  schoolhotues  and 
churches,  and  embark  in  trade. 

Chariton,  the  cotmty  seat,  came  into  t>elng 
In  the  early  fifties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Early  it  was  a  crude  vUlage.  By  liM0  It  had 
grown  to  be  a  city  of  more  than  6.000  In- 
habitants. 

In  1SM9  we  drove  automobiles  and  consid- 
ered speeds  of  30  miles  per  hour  on  improved 
roads  as  safe.  Automobiles  to  you  in  204» 
may  be  as  far  behind  the  times  as  were 
horse-drawn  vehicles  of  our  day.  In  that 
event,  you  may  be  enlightened  to  know  that 
an  automobile  was  a  gasoline-propelled  car- 
riage used  for  covering  short  distances  or  for 
touring  the  country.  Everyone,  when  be 
bought  his  first  car,  was  so  happy  to  own  It. 
until  he  got  his  first  repair  bill.  Gasoline- 
propelled   trucks  transported   freight   of   all 
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descriptions.  Busses  carried  passengers  to 
points  nearby  or  far  away.  In  1949  the  car 
was  regarded  as  an  essential  by  practically 
every  family. 

We  would  have  liked  to  list  all  the  btulness 
firms  In  Charlton  for  this  record,  but  that 
wotild  have  entailed  the  use  of  considerable 
space  and  the  likelihood  we'd  hare  uninten- 
tionally overlooked  mentioning  some.  But  we 
will  call  the  2049  reader's  attention  to  some 
of  the  Industries  the  citizens  of  1949  pointed 
to  with  coixsiderable  pride. 

Earlier  In  the  twentieth  century  coal  min- 
ing was  an  Important  local  Industry,  but 
that  had  been  on  the  decline  a  few  years 
preceding  the  time  this  was  written.  The 
product  mined  was  a  fuel  used  for  warming 
houses  and  heating  water  in  boilers  whose 
steam  drove  a  t3rpe  of  engine  you  would  con- 
sider quite  crude.  Perhaps  atomic  energy 
by  now  has  been  replaced  by  a  superior 
power. 

In  1949  Charlton  Industries  turned  out 
brooms,  overalls,  work  clothing,  cake  decora- 
tions, steel  products,  etc.  Our  steel-manu- 
facturing plant  even  built  boats  during 
World  War  n,  the  last  war,  we  pray,  your 
histories  record. 

Charlton's  trade  area  lapped  well  over  into 
adjacent  counties,  and  Saturday  was  the  big 
day  every  week.  On  Saturday  nights  negoti- 
ating one's  way  through  the  crowded  side- 
walks was  often  difficult.  The  Influx  of  vis- 
itors— and  you  may  be  quite  certain  their 
presence  was  enthusiastically  welcomed — 
paused  to  chat  with  neighbors  they  saw  the 
preceding  Sattirday  or  friends  they  had 
missed  contacting  for  several  weeks.  If  you 
had  been  In  a  hurry,  which  was  almost  a 
useless  state  to  be  In,  you  would  hare 
gathered  a  conglomeration  of  varied  conver- 
sations that  might  run  like  this : 

"I  walked  around  behind  her,  slapped  her 
on  the  rump,  and  yelled.  •Whoa'."  The  se- 
date-appearing farmer  who  made  that  state- 
ment was  not  speaking  slightingly  of  the 
smarter  human  sex,  but  was  relating  an  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  a  skittish  mare.  The 
next  man  you  might  have  passed  could  have 
been  bragelng  of  his  gift  of  a  fifth  of  bour- 
bon, which  would  seemingly  blend  into  the 
conversation  between  two  nearby  men  la- 
menting that  "everything  is  so  dry  and  the 
oats  may  suffer."  Potir  or  five  feet  beyond, 
as  you  made  a  little  progress,  you  might 
have  run  onto  a  trio  of  young  ladies  admir- 
ing a  fourth  girl's  engagement  ring  and  gush- 
ing over  the  setting.  Immediately  ahead, 
and  within  hearing  distance,  three  or  four 
other  ladies  were  also  discussing  settings  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  weddings,  unless  it 
was  a  promotion  to  provide  eggs  for  a  wed- 
ding cake. 

If  you  of  the  twenty-first  century  do  not 
have  those  Saturday  night  crowds  to  contact 
or  mingle  with,  you  wlU  be  missing  some- 
thing that  was  tbe  lifeblood.  heart,  and  soul 
of  s  coimtry  county-seat  town  In  1949. 

You  might  be  Interested  in  knowing  the 
names  of  tbe  presiding  oflicers  of  some  at 
our  organizations  In  1949  Ws  don't  claim 
this  list  is  complete,  but  we  hops  it  Is: 

EoCary  Club.  John  Nelghbotn-.  Lions  Club, 
OrvUls  HIU:  Woman's  aub,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Staf- 
ford; Daughters  of  Union  Veterans.  Mrs.  Otto 
Brown:  Charlton  Federated  Garden  aub. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Frank:  Olrl  Scout  commissioner.. 
Mrs.  Howard  Gentry;  P.  E,  O.  Chspter,  Mrs. 
Laasar  Throckmorton;  Navy  Mothers  Club, 
Mrs.  Harriet  McBok>erts;  Beta  Sigma  Phi,  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  Johnson;  American  L<egion  Aux- 
Ulary.  Mrs.  Prank  Dunshee;  Veterans  of  For- 
eign wars  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  Martin  Krutslnger; 
BPW  Club.  Miss  Nora  Johnston:  D.  A.  B.. 
Mrs.  George  Harlan;  P.-T.  A.  Covmcll,  Mrs. 
Eobert  Dale;  Franklin  P.-T.  A..  Mrs.  Charles 
Downard;  Garfield  P.-T.  A.,  Mrs.  Oscar  WU- 
IIU;  Columbus  P.-T.  A..  Mrs.  John  Shelton; 
Alma  Clay  P.-T.  A..  Mrs.  Harold  Clark. 

Masons:  Blue  Lodge.  S.  S.  Murphy;  Royal 
Arch.  George  Noble  RusseU;  Council,  Eddls 


Davles.  KnoxTlUc;  Commandery,  Harold 
Blackman;  Order  Eastern  Star.  Mrs.  Tom 
Nutt;  White  Shrine.  Mrs.  George  Noble. 

Odd  Fellows  lodge.  Walter  Cain;  Encamp- 
ment. Walter  Cain;  Bebekah  lodge.  Mrs.  John 
Probasco;  Encampment  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  Ever- 
ett Bumbarger. 

Knights  of  Pythias  lodge.  Earl  Clark:  Py- 
thian atstcrs,  Mrs.  Charles  Hickman. 

■iglcs  lodge,  Howard  Taylor. 

Ministerial  Association.  Rev.  Aleck  Ulmet. 

American  Legion,  Glenn  McCttfdy;  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  Germain  Mullins. 

ChariUn  Chamber  of  Commerce.  D.  L. 
(Moody*  Smith.  Lake  View  Golf  and  Coun- 
try Club.  Noel  Clotid.  Charlton  Gtm  Club, 
Luther  Johnson. 

(If  we've  missed  any  we  beard  about  It 
6.199  weeks  before  you  did.) 

County  ofllCLals  in  1929  were:  State  repre- 
sentative, Ray  Sbepard;  auditor.  Mrs.  Louif 
Krutslnger;  treasurer,  Herman  Atwell;  cle: 
of  the  courts,  Orlan  Wells;  sheriff,  Paul  ' 
Lalng;    recorder.   Mrs.   Ella   Metz;    attom<' 
A.  V.  Hass;  coroner.  William  Dunshee;  bor 
of    supervisors:     Guy    Bowman,    chalrmr 
Floyd  H.  Bond,  and  Ralph  Cackler;   Hoc 
Davis,  tbe  memt>er  elect. 

The  men  and  women  working  for  tbe 
Leader  when  this  Issue  of  May  17,  1949.  was 
printed  were:  WUl  D.  Allender,  editor  and 
manager;  Floyd  E.  Flack,  news  editor;  Brace 
M.  Owlngs,  advertising  manager;  Tom  Mc- 
Causland,  circulation  manager;  Mrs  Evan 
Ellis,  society  editor;  Miss  Thelma  Richards, 
bookkeeper;  Roger  Davis,  superintendent  of 
mechanical  department;  Joseph  Crane,  lino- 
type machinist-operator;  Miss  Ella  Ander- 
son, linotype  operator;  Noel  McKlnley.  adver- 
tising compositor;  Max  WUladson,  stereo- 
typer;  Tom  Evans,  advertising  compositor  and 
linotype  operator,  and  Russell  Adams,  shop 
devU. 


Need  for  Redaction  of  GoTenmeot 
Machinery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIECINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23),  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoed  a  letter 
which  appeared  In  the  Richmond  Times- 
EMspatch.  written  by  Mr.  Jacob  Billikopf. 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  edu- 
cational and  philanthropic  causes  and 
is  a  man  of  outstanding  ability. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobb, 
as  follows: 
SBTBaT    or    ita.    Moovxa's    hmm 

TBAMC — KB.    jnrSaSOH    ALSO 

UMT  raoM  psaaarrM 

Ebitos  or  na  Tutas-DursTCH : 

In  s  letter  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to 
William  Ludlow  at  the  ags  of  81.  hs  had  thU 
to  say  among  other  things: 

"I  Th»"^  that  we  have  more  machinery  of 
government  than  ts  necessary,  too  many  para- 
sites living  on  ths  labor  at  the  Indtistrtcms. 
I  iMlieve  it  might  be  much  simplified  to  the 
relief  of  those  who  maintain  it." 

Calling  the  above  to  the  attention  of  our 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  he  made 
this  observation: 

•I  ^ras  gl.^  to  have  that  quotation.  And 
the  Federal  clvU  employees  have  grown  troia 
1  500  Ui  Jefferson's  time  to  2.100,000." 


wouiM    as 
poa  B8- 


There  can  be  no  question  but  that  we  bars 
today  mu(^  more  machinery  at  govareaaciU 
than  Is  necessary.  As  the  Hoover  CoonalHlai 
has  demonstrated,  there  Is  aa  tuanmomt 
amount  of  waste,  duplication  aad  laaOicr-"- 
bedding.  If  the  recommendatkma  outlined 
in  the  reports  were  turned  into  reality,  a 
great  many  overlapping  and  duplicating 
agencies,  boards,  snd  bursaua  eould  be  abol- 
labcd.  consolidated  or  reocfBBlBed,  thus  sav- 
ing the  taxpayers  riJWCOOO.OOO  to  ftjDOOjOOO.- 
000  snnually. 

Congress  hss  appropriated  nearly  §2.000.- 
000  to  the  Commission  which  has  done  a 
marvelous  Job.  It  would  be  a  tragic  waste  of 
money  and  effort  if  the  proposals  were  to  go 
by  default. 

jAcoa  Buxixonr. 

FwntiMSPHiA,  Pa. 


General  Ptflaskfi  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHCUSE 

or  coNifKrncTJT 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  B8 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1949 

Mrs.    WOODHCUSE.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  a  resolution 
of  the  Common  Council  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,   memorialtzlng   the   Congress   to 
pass  the  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 
resolution  now  pending. 
"Resolution  of  the  common  council  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  approve,  if  passed,  the  General 
Pulaskis    Memorial    Day    resolution    now 
pending  in  Congress 

"Whereas  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  October  11  of  each  year  as  Ge'^i- 
eral  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  ob- 
servance and  conunemoratlon  of  the  death 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  PulaskJ  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  present  session  of  the  United 
States  Congress;  and 

^'Whereas  the  11th  day  of  October  1T79  is 
the  date  in  American  history  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski,  who 
died  from  wounds  received  on  October  9. 
1779,  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  and 

"Whereas  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Delaware.  Illinois,  In- 
diana. Kentucky,  LouisUna.  Maryland.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Ml4^ilfan.  Minnesota,  Missouri. 
Nebraska.  Mew  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New 
Tork,  Ne7ada.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina,  Ttnnrssst.  Texas,  West  Virginia. 
Wlsoonsin.  and  othar  States  of  tha  Union, 
through  leflslatlTs  anactmcnt  dealfn start 
October  11  of  aacb  year  as  General  PtUaskl's 
Manorial  Day;  and 

•'WharsM  it  is  Attlnff  that  ths  recurrinc 
anniversary  of  this  day  be  commamnratad 
with  suitable  patriotic  and  public  saardsaa 
in  observing  and  commamnratinc  ths  he- 
roic death  of  this  graat  Amartran  hero  of 
the  Revolutionary  War;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtss  of  America  has  by  legiaUttve  enact- 
ment designated  from  October  11.  1929.  to 
October  11,  194d,  to  be  General  Pulaaki »  Me- 
morial Day  in  United  States  of  America: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"R4»olved  by  tfie  Common  Council  of  tK* 
City  of  Middletown  and  State  of  Connecti- 
cut.  That  we  hereby  memorialise  and  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  ths  United  States   to 
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pass,  ftnd  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  IX  pawed,  the  General  PulasU't 
Mamortal  Day  raaolutKm  now  pending  In 
tha  United  States  Congresa. 

"Tbat  certified  copies  o;  this  resolution. 
properly  authenticated,  be  sent  forthwith  to 
the  President  (d  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  each  of 
tbs  United  States  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives from  Connecticut." 

The  within  and  foregoing  Is  a  true  and 
attested  copy  of  the  original  resolution. 
paaed  and  adopted  by  the  Common  Coun- 
ell  of  the  city  of  Mlddletown.  on  kfarch  7. 
1M9.  nine  members  voting  in  favor  thereof, 
and  approved  by  His  Honor  Herbert  C.  F. 
Bell,  mayor. 

EDWASS  P.  Wtsocki. 

Cttg  Clerk. 


What  Dickens  Said 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACBcsrrrs 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  1.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoso.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  Tuesday.  May  31.  1949: 

WHAT    taCKXnS    MAIO 

It  li  an  essential  part  of  every  national 
character  to  pique  tVyeit  mightily  upon  lu 
faulu.  and  to  deduce  tokens  of  iu  virtue  or 
lu  wisdom  from  their  very  exaggeration. 
OCM  great  blemish  in  the  popular  mind  of 
America,  and  the  prolific  parent  of  an  In- 
ntimerable  brood  of  evil,  ts  tinlversal  dis- 
trust. Tet  the  American  citizen  plumes  him- 
self upon  thu  spint.  even  when  he  is  suf- 
ficiently dispaaskmate  to  perceive  the  ruin 
it  works;  and  will  often  adduce  it.  in  spite 
of  his  own  reasoD.  as  an  instance  of  the  great 
sagacity  and  anitsn—  of  the  people,  and 
their  superior  shrewdness  and  independence. 

*nrou  carry."  says  the  stranger,  "this  )eal- 
and  distrust  into  every  transaction  of 
life.  By  repelling  worthy  men  from 
your  leglalative  assemblies.  It  has  tmsd  up 
•  class  of  candidates  for  the  suffrage,  who. 
In  tbctr  erery  act.  disgrace  your  institutions 
aiid  your  pe<^>le's  cbdce.  It  b?s  rendered 
jroo  so  flolda.  aad  ao  given  to  change,  that 
yoor  tBeoaataney  has  passul  into  a  proverb; 
for  you  no  sooner  set  up  an  idol  firmly  than 
you  are  sure  to  pull  it  down  and  dash  it  Intc 
fragments;  and  this  because,  duectly  you 
reward  a  benefactor,  or  a  public  servant,  you 
distrust  him.  merely  because  he  Is  rewarded; 
and  inunediately  apply  yourselves  to  find 
out.  either  that  you  have  been  too  bountiful 
la  your  acfcix)Wla4iHB*nt8.  or  he  remiss  in 
his  deserts.  Any  nan  who  attains  a  high 
place  among  you.  from  the  President  down- 
ward, may  date  his  downfall  from  that  mo- 
ment; for  any  printed  Ite  that  any  notorknis 
villain  pens,  although  It  militate  directly 
against  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  life. 
appeals  at  once  to  your /distrust,  and  is  be- 
lieved. Tou  wUl  strain  at  a  gnat  in  the  way 
of  tnjstfuinees  and  confidence,  however  fairly 
won  atMl  well  deserved;  but  you  will  swallow 
a  wbole  earavan  of  camels,  if  they  be  laden 
wttfe  unworthy  doubts  and  mean  suapleloas. 
la  this  well.  ihirJL  yuu.  or  likely  to  rtevMe 
the  oharaeter  of  the  governors  or  the  gov- 
erned among  y«;u?"  (Charles  Dickens'  Amsri- 
can  Notes  (ld4G)  » 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Htn.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 
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Memoria!  Day 


or  MASSACHrSETTS 

HOUSE  OF  repre^:ntatives 


hursday  May  26.  1949 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 

ing  address  I  delivered  at  the 

Day  exercises  of  Stephen  J. 

No.  7.  United  Stafe.-=  Spanish 

at  the  Oliver  School  Hall. 

Mass..  on  May  30.  1949: 

and  seven  years  ago     •     •     •." 

Immortal   words   Abraham  Lln- 

in  1863  the  cemetery  at  Get- 

those  who  fell  in  one  of  the  most 

of  history.    He  spoke  of  the 

87  years  before,  when   "oiir  fathers 

on  this  continent  a  new  Na- 

in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 

that    all    men    are    created 


Memorial    Day    of    1949.    we    say 

and  six  years  ago."  for  that  is  the 

has  elapsed  since  Lincoln's  classic 

lonsecration.     The  86  years  which 

and  gone  since  then,  almost  Iden- 

the    span    of    which    the    Great 

s[X)ke.   but   In   the   framework 

and  twentieth  centuries, 

to    the    great    growth    of    the 

experiment  even  as  it  has  beaten 

challenges  to  its  very  life. 

spoke  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  propo- 

had    been    a    slogan    of    the 

War.  the  rallying  cry  that  "All 

created    equal"     Today,    all    over 

speakers   refer   back   to   the   fresh 

hich   Lincoln   gave  to   that   faith 

concluded  with  the  ringing  phrase. 

Nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a 

of  freedom,  and  that  governn:ent 

by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 

ot  perish  from  the  earth." 

as    Lincoln,    biudened    by    the 

brother  fighting  against  brother, 

and  of  slavery,  looked  forward 

f^ence  to  the  triumph  of  popular 

we  too,  shall  gather  from  this 

w«rt  to  face  the  problems  which 
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dead. 
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oiaifi  another  milestone  on  our  way 
to   mind    those   whose  sacrifices 

or  us  the  opportunity  to  finish  the 
whi4h   they  who  fought   and  died  in 

name    "have    thus   far   so    nobly 

day  set  apart  to  honor  the  dead. 
a  our  labors  to  think  of  them  and 
inspiration  which  their  lives  should  carry 
1  ito   ours.     For    we    are    their    in- 
It  is  good  to  step  aside  for  a  mo- 
the  trafllc  of  life  to  consider  how 
come  and  what  remains  before 
is  completed.     And  to  measure 
contrli>utlons  by  the  light  of  those  who 
before  us.     It  is  a  time  of  soul- 
is  we  honestly  try  to  answer  this 
■Are  we  Uving  up  to  their  belief 


meeting  place  where  we  humbly 
our   debt    to   these   who   once 
armed  forces  of  our  Nation,  we 
the  diversities  of   race   and  class 
It  is  as  if  the  democracy  of  the 
us  of  the  brotherhood  which 
the   living.     It    is   a    sober 
teaches  us  that  unity  la  k>orn 


an  mate 


of  respect  and  cooperation.  If  we  hold  to 
this  tlirough  all  the  distractions  of  life  we 
shall  become  better  Americans  and  better 
human  beings.  And  in  so  doing  we  shall 
contribute  our  share  to  the  development  of  a 
society  built  on  tolerance  and  upon  the  en- 
couragement   of    responsible    individualism. 

History  Is  full  of  the  contradictions  which 
mark  men's  efforts.  From  the  beginnings 
of  time  there  have  been  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars.  Men  of  one  religion  have  engaged  in 
bloody  battles  with  those  of  another  reli- 
gion, both  sides  believing  themselves  to  be 
la  the  right.  Other  groups  have  fought  for 
material  gain,  deceiving  themselves  with 
various  Justlflcations.  National  pride  has 
often  served  as  a  cloak  for  aggression. 
Through  greed,  intolerance,  ignorance,  or 
fear,  millions  of  men  have  gone  forth  to  fight 
and  die.  It  Is  not  easy,  especially  for  the 
young,  to  give  up  the  precious  gift  of  life. 
The  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  not  the  monopoly  of 
any  one  group.  The  heroism  to  which  men 
rise  in  time  of  combat  has  its  roots  In  the 
belief  that  they  are  helping  their  own  people. 
It  is  the  extension  of  the  protective  instinct 
found  in  family  life,  to  a  larger  group  in 
society.  That  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  and 
often  cruel  does  not  conceal  the  point  that 
men  have  believed  sufficiently  in  conflcting 
goals  to  die  for  them.  Our  problem,  and  that 
of  the  world  Itself,  is  to  devise  a  system  for 
adjudicating  differences  without  resort  to 
war.  Different  as  men  may  be,  if  faced  with 
all  the  facts,  they  have  a  common  core  of 
decency  upon  which  Justice  must  depend. 
With  the  swift  and  easy  avenues  of  communi- 
cation opened  up  by  science,  the  world  is  in 
a  far  better  position  today  for  the  two-way 
exchange  of  knowledge  which  is  the  greatest 
hope  for  peace.  For  in  the  free  trade  of  facts, 
propaganda  cannot  survive. 

The  slogans  which  call  men  to  battle 
change  and  are  soon  forgotten,  but  all 
through  our  history  you  will  find  one  under- 
lying motive  which  has  inspired  our  citizens 
to  become  fighting  men  in  time  of  common 
danger.  As  if  by  Instinct,  they  will  sacrtflce 
to  defend,  not  a  nation  as  such  but  for  the 
homes  and  loved  ones,  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  the  fair  way  of  life  we  are  develop- 
ing here. 

Long  before  there  was  a  city  of  Lawrence, 
and  at  a  time  when  these  6  square  miles 
were  part  of  neighboring  townships,  a  hand- 
ful of  men  left  their  farms  to  fight  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  city  was  still  young  when  the  Civil 
War  began.  Even  before  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  local  militia  companies  had  offered 
their  services  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  first  Union  regiment  to  start  for  the  city 
of  Washington,  where  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  defenseless  and  momentarily  ex- 
pecting a  Confederate  attack,  was  the  Sixth 
Uassachusetts.  While  passing  through  Bal- 
timore, the  troops  were  mobbed  by  Con- 
federate sympathizers.  Four  Massachusetts 
men  were  killed,  and  on  this  first  casualty 
list  was  the  name  of  Sumner  H.  Needham, 
a  Lawrence  man.  who  was  also  the  first  s(j1- 
dler  to  give  his  life  in  action  In  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

During  the  4  years  of  that  conflict,  as  the 
you.ig  Nation  was  torn  from  within  by  revo- 
lution. Lawrence  gave  2.617  men  to  the  cause 
of  unity — 202  never  returned. 

As  we  look  back,  our  passions  tempered 
by  the  mellowing  years,  we  view  the  enemy 
of  those  days  with  compassion.  He,  too.  was 
brave  in  spite  of  his  fears.  He  also  suffered 
and  died  for  a  cause  larger  than  himself. 
We  are  thankful  that  the  war  ended  In  vic- 
tory for  the  North,  but.  somehow,  we  feel 
that  it  was  the  mutual  sncrillce  on  both  sides 
that  was  necessary  to  fuse  the  democratic 
unity  of  our  people. 

Lincoln  was  the  last  casualty  of  that  war. 
the  final  tragic  climax  which  convinced  friend 
and  foe  alike  of  the  need  for  unity  t)a&ed  on 
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^sw.  The  cost  In  terms  of  lives  and  sufTerlng 
must  not  be  repeated  again.  It  wasnt.  TTie 
Union  of  the  States  grew  and  strengthend 
and  prospered.  Today  It  Is  a  model  for  the 
world  to  emulate  as  It  gropes  toward  that 
greater  federation  of  the  nations  which  is 
the  sole  hope  for  peace  and  understanding 
of  the  people  who  Inhabit  the  earth. 

The  school  books  say  that  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
struggle  between  Union  and  secession.  But 
as  we  recall  that  fateful  engagement  from 
the  reports  of  those  who  were  there,  the  Issue 
fades  Into  the  background.  We  see  the  men 
on  both  sides  and  our  hearts  are  purged  by 
fear  and  pity  at  the  youth  and  courage  and 
talent  which  went  forth  to  sacrifice  on  Uiat 
day. 

And  when  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared 
away,  the  North  had  won.  If  by  some  mir- 
acle thote  AmericEins  who  now  live  In  ovu 
Southern  States  had  power  to  txim  back  the 
pages  of  history  and  reverse  the  decision  at 
Gettysburg.  I  Itnow  they  would  not  do  so.  A 
grim  price  was  paid  for  the  unity  which  was 
won  fourscore  and  six  years  ago,  and  the 
lesson  of  that  lives  on  In  us. 

We  think  of  the  men  who  died  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  find  our 
thoughts  turning  to  Gen,  George  Pickett  and 
the  15.000  men  he  led  on  that  gallant  hopeless 
charge  up  the  slopes  of  Cemetery  Ridge.  For 
they  were  then  known  as  the  enemy. 

Before  the  charge  began,  Pickett  handed 
General  Longstreet  a  letter  to  a  girl  in  Rich- 
mond he  was  to  marry  if  he  lived.  On  the 
back  of  the  envelope  he  had  scribbled  one 
last  thought  v^hlch  read :  "If  old  Longstreet's 
nod  means  death,  good-by  and  God  bless 
you,  liitle  one!"  A  fellow-offtcer  handed  him 
a  flask  of  whiskey  but  Pickett  refused  the 
drink.  He  had  promised  the  little  girl  back 
home  that  he  wouldn't. 

Almost  a  mile  to  go,  up  the  long  and 
gradual  rise  of  open  ground,  in  full  view  of 
the  Union  troops  who  held  the  crest.  With 
the  blue  flag  of  Virginia  leading  them,  the 
IS.OOO  men  of  Pickett's  Brigade  began  their 
march.  0\'er  fleld  and  meadow  they  walked, 
unhurried  and  undaunted.  Union  artillery 
tore  gaping  holes  in  their  ranks  but  they 
marched  on  only  to  meet  the  close  aim  ot 
rifle  flre. 

As  men  fell,  others  stepped  up  to  take  their 
places. 

It  was  the  3d  day  of  July  1863,  The  stm 
was  bright,  and  white  clouds  floated  lazily 
In  the  sky.  It  was  a  day  rich  with  the  prom- 
lee  of  life.  The  grain  was  ry^ening  in  the 
fields.  There  would  be  s  good  harvest  this 
year.  That's  what  a  man  should  be  think- 
ing of  as  he  paused  In  his  labors  to  survey 
the  handiwork  of  himself  and  nature.  And 
tonight  when  the  sun  goes  down  we  can  sit 
with  the  members  of  our  family  to  enjoy  a 
well-earned  respite.  There  will  be  music 
and  pleasant  talk  and — 

But  this  was  Gettysburg,  In  1863,  and  there 
was  stern  work  ahead  to  try  the  souls  of  men. 
Grim  harvest  was  at  hand  as  the  flower 
of  the  Confederacy  was  being  cut  down  on 
the  slopes  to  Cemetery  Ridge:  15,000.  14.000. 
10,000,  still  they  marched  on,  led  by  rider- 
less horses  who  then  fell,  as  men  fell,  many 
never  to  rise  again. 

Maybe  half  the  15,000  who  started  out 
managed  to  reach  their  objective.  At  last 
they  could  fight  as  man  to  man.  For  brief 
minutes,  the  flag  of  the  South  waved  over  the 
defences,  but  their  numbers  were  no  match 
for  the  reinforcements  of  the  North. 

General  Meade  of  the  Union  Army  rode 
up,  observed  that  the  attack  had  been  re- 
pulsed and  cried,  "Thank  God."  When  Rob- 
ert B,  Lee  heard  that  his  men  had  been  de- 
feated he  was  visibly  affected.  "They  de- 
served success  as  far  as  It  can  be  deserved 
by  human  valor  and  fortitude."  he  said. 
"More  may  have  been  required  of  them  than 
they  were  able  to  perform." 


When  the  sun  went  down  on  Gett3rsburg  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
Confederacy. 

But  I  sometimes  wonder  how  the  Union 
troops  felt  when  the  battle  was  over.  Not 
on  that  night,  for  the  living  on  both  sides 
were  exhatisted  after  the  struggle.  Perhaps 
a  day  or  two  later,  when  the  fever  of  battle 
and  vlc'tory  had  passed,  they  remembered 
men  like  themselves,  but  dressed  In  gray, 
who  walked  toward  them  up  the  mile-long, 
sun-lit  slope. 

Would  they  never  stop  in  spite  of  the 
sudden  death  which  reaped  their  ranks? 
Such  courage  seemed  invincible. 

It  was.  In  a  sense.  The  South  had  lost  a 
decisive  battle  but  had  won  an  Immortal 
memory.  Many  y^bts  after,  at  the  end  of  a 
day  that  was  as  bright  and  warm  with  sun  as 
Gettysburg.  Union  veterans  would  sit  smok- 
ing their  pipes  In  the  quiet  shade  of  their 
homes,  oblivious  to  the  small  talk  of  their 
wives,  and  the  laughter  of  children  at  play. 
They  were  thinking  of  Pickett's  men.  Not  as 
enemies  but  as  fellow  human  beings,  with  a 
faith  that  knew  no  fear. 

And  perhaps  they  searched  for  the  answer 
to  this  question.  "What  inspired  Pickett's 
men  with  sublime  and  self-sacrificing 
courage?" 

History  says  that  the  South  lost  and  that 
the  Nation  regained  the  unity  which  has 
since  been  the  key  factor  in  Its  success. 

Between  the  lines  of  history,  however,  we 
read  the  human  story.  The  men  of  the  South 
were  also  fighting  for  freedom.  That  they 
were  wrong  In  the  way  they  soupht  freedom 
is  now  of  little  consequence.  Through  the 
years  there  have  been  adjustments — volun- 
tary adjustments — and  the  cause  of  union 
has  been  strengthened. 

We  of  the  North  and  the  South  have  found 
a  common  meeting  ground  for  our  common 
faith.  Since  that  time,  whenever  our  unity 
has  been  threatened,  we  have  fought  side  by 
side.  The  sons  of  Pickett's  men  Joined  with 
Meade's  In  the  charge  at  San  Juan  Hill.  In 
1898  otir  combined  forces  went  out  to  liberate 
oppressed  peoples  from  the  yoke  of  Spanish 
Imperialism.  We  have  made  good  on  our 
promise,  and  have  given  to  Cuba  and  to  the 
Philippines  the  freedom  which  we  promised 
them.  Company  F  of  the  Ninth  Regiment, 
composed  of  Lawrence  men,  took  an  active 
part  In  that  campaign. 

In  World  V  ar  I  more  than  6.000  from  this 
city  served  their  country.  Five  hundred 
were  members  of  the  famed  Twenty-sixth 
(Tankee)  DlvUlon  which  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  fighting  at  the  Mame.  which,  like 
Gettysburg,  was  one  of  the  decUive  battles 
of  history.  A  Lawrence  man.  by  bU  heroic 
•sample  under  flre,  became  one  of  the  great 
epics  of  that  war.  Captain  Leahy,  though 
mortally  wounded,  put  all  thoughts  of  per- 
sonal consideration  aside  as  he  turned  to  his 
subordinate  and  said,  "Hanson,  the  command 
is  'forward'."  These  words,  symbolic  of  his 
Inspiring  devotion  to  duty  have  become  a 
part  of  our  national  heritage  in  which  we  of 
Lawrence  take  sober  pride  because  he  was  a 
product  of  our  city.  We  raise  men  who 
"have  the  goods." 

In  World  War  n,  over  11,000  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  served  in  the  armed  forces. 
Their  names  are  found  on  the  honor  rolls  of 
gallant  troops  who  fought  In  North  Africa, 
who  were  at  Casino,  Normandy,  with  Patton's 
tanks,  and  who  waded  ashore  at  every  Island 
stepping  stone  In  the  Pacific.  They  fought 
under  the  ocean  and  in  the  skies,  and  wher- 
ever they  were  called  In  line  of  duty,  they 
proved  more  than  equal  to  the  sturdy  citizen- 
ship they  had  learned  and  lived  •  •  • 
In  Lawrence. 

Thousands  of  Italian  Immigrants,  dis- 
tressed by  lack  of  opportunity  In  the  country 
of  their  origin,  crossed  the  ocean  and  settled 
in  the  Greater  Lawrence  area  between  1890 
and  1910.  How  well  they  took  root  In  their 
new  homeland  Is  evidenced  by  the  industry. 


the  hospltAllty,  the  lovs  of  family,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  All  theee  factors  have 
strengthened  our  community  life,  but  none 
more  so  than  the  generosity  with  which  their 
sons  and  daughters  supported  the  war  effort. 
The  Campagnone  family  gave  three  of  its 
sons  on  the  field  of  battle  In  defense  of  those 
freed^-n8  under  God,  to  which  we  are  de- 
voted. In  the  history  of  our  city,  no  one 
family  has  ever  given  ao  much.  Before  such 
devotion,  we  bow  our  heads  in  reverence. 
On  a  similar  occasion,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  wrote  to  a  Massachusetts  mother, 
attempting  to  console  her  Of  tliis  note,  Carl 
Sandburg  has  said:  "More  darkly  than  the 
Gettysburg  speech,  the  letter  wove  Its  awful 
implication  that  human  freedom  so  often 
was  paid  for  with  agony.  In  these  words 
Lincoln  performed  a  rite,  managing  language 
as  though  he  might  be  a  ship  captain  at  mid- 
night by  lantern  light,  dropping  black  roees 
Into  the  immemorial  sea  for  mystic  remem- 
brance and  consecration.  Here  was  a  piece 
of  the  American  Bible," 

In  this  beautiful  and  gentle  letter  Lincoln 
said,  "1  know  how  weak  and  fruitless  must 
be  any  word  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so 
overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tendering  you  the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  In  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they 
died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your 
bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and 
the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have 
laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom," 

The  deep  compassion  of  Lincoln's  words, 
touched  all  hearts.  Above  and  beyond  the 
military  victory,  time  brought  healing  under- 
standing. The  sons,  the  grandsons,  and  the 
great  grandsons  of  Grant's  men  and  L«e's 
men  fought  side  by  side  at  San  Juan  Hill,  at 
the  Mame,  and  at  Okinawa.  They  were 
Joined  by  men  whose  parents  had  been  born 
In  other  lands,  but  all  fought  as  one  to  pro- 
tect the  rlghu  of  people  from  tyranny  in 
any  form. 

Needham.  Leahy.  Campagnone.  these  are 
the  leaders  of  that  gallant  company  to 
whose  memory  we  pay  reverent  tribute  on 
this  Decoration  Day  Consider  these  names, 
so  different  In  their  origin,  in  their  race  and 
in  theu-  creed.  What  brought  them  together 
as  brothers,  above  the  artificial  distinctions 
which  hsve  caused  so  much  strifs  in  the 
history  of  this  world?  It  was  the  growing 
power,  fostered  by  the  freedoms  they  hsvs 
enjoyed  here,  t/}  know  each  as  fellow  human 
beings.  In  the  progress  and  the  confidence 
Inspired  by  thU  fraternal  spirit,  men  develop 
the  best  thst  U  in  them  and  are  wllllnK  to 
die.  if  need  be,  for  the  sske  of  their  children 
and  the  greater  fellowship  toward  which  our 
way  of  life  U  working. 

Each  generation,  with  the  story  of  lu 
struggles  and  Its  heroic  accomplishmeuts  has 
its  day  and  then  steps  aside.  And  the  one 
which  follows  builds  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  heritage  which  has  been  won  for 
them. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  we  participate  in 
civic  ceremonies  and  theu  visit  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 
When  I  was  a  boy.  the  United  States  had 
not  grown  up  to  that  position  of  power  and 
responsibility  which  made  her  the  decisive 
factor  m  two  world  wars.  As  I  stood  on  the 
side  walk  along  the  route  of  march,  watch- 
ing the  aging  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  I 
thought  of  their  Immortal  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  where  7,000  young 
Union  soldiers  gave  up  their  lives  In  a  single 
hour.  I  did  not  know  then  that  this  was  the 
highest  sacrifice  in  all  of  Americas  fighting 
history  from  the  Concord  Blver,  yes.  even 
to  Iwo  Jlma  and  the  BaUle  of  the  Bulge. 
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It  It  slgnlflcAnt  that  our  National  Ceme- 
tery at  Arlington.  Va..  va«  once  an  estate 
ovBCd  by  George  Waililngton.  Later  It  be- 
lOQCcd  to  the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Oonfederacy.  Oen  Robert  E.  Lee.  And  the 
first  hero  to  be  interred  there  was  a  Union 
•oldler. 

The  ranScs  of  the  Union  veterans  have 
thlnmrt  away.  ThU  year  will  witness  the 
iMl  •acampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
BipaMlc  Not  only  to  the  men  who  fell 
•*  Oattysburg  and  Cold  Harbor  but  to  their 
comrades  who  sumved  them  half  way  Into 
another  century,  and  to  their  organization 
which  nourished  us  with  reminders  of 
courase  snd  sacrifice,  we  owe  a  special 
prayer,  s  final  tribute. 

And  when  we  visit  our  local  cemeteries  and 
•ee  the  bright  new  flags  on  the  green  lawns 
of  those  who  fought  and  died  for  llberty- 
In-unlty.  I  believe  that  we  shall  be  Inspired 
by  memories  of  their  devotion. 

Needham.  Leahy.  Campagnone.  from  this 
faith  la  one  another,  ever  growing  from  gen- 
tfatlon  to  generation,  we  shall  go  on  striv- 
ing fen-  that  peace  and  ^ood  will  among  all 
men  which  will  be  the  greatest  victory. 


Society  for  Encouraf ement  of  Barber  Shop 
Q«artet  Siof  iog  ia  Aacrica 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WiUlAM  L.  PFEIFFER 

or  Ntw  Toaa 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  exiend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  an- 
nouncement regarding  the  international 
convention  to  be  held  in  Buffalo.  N  Y.. 
ou  June  10  and  11.  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  and  Encouragement  of  Bar- 
ber Shop  Quartet  S.nging  in  America, 
Inc. 

The  Treasury  Department,  United 
States  Saving  Bonds  Division,  selected 
Keep  America  Saving  as  the  theme  song 
for  their  opportunity  bond  drive.  wh;ch 
was  composed  by  Frank  H.  Thorne.  of 
Chicago,  a  former  international  president 
of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  and 
Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
Singing  in  America.  Inc.  The  national 
director  of  the  Savings  Bonds  Division, 
Mr.  Vernon  L.  Clark,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Thorne: 


accept  the  Treasxiry's  congratula- 
tions and  sincere  thanks  for  your  Keep 
America  Saving,  the  winning  bond  song  in 
the  competition  sponsored  by  your  society. 
We're  deliglited  and  believe  that  SPEBSQ6A 
quartets  can  give  the  opportunity  drive  a 
toMMDdous  lift  by  singing  Keep  America 
to  audiences  across  the  land. 


I  am  iniormed  that  the  Society  for  the 
Preiervation  and  Encouragement  ol  Bar- 
ber Shop  Quartet  Singing  in  America, 
Inc.,  will  meet  In  international  conven- 
tion in  BuCfalo.  N.  Y..  on  June  10  and  11. 
Planned  as  one  of  the  biggest  musical 
events  in  the  city's  history,  the  conven- 
tion will  attract  more  than  3  000  song- 
sters. Pbrty  quartets  have  qualified  for 
the  semifinals  and  finals.  Each  quartet 
Is  selected  in  elimination  contests  staged 
in  their  respective  districts.    From  the 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
together  with  six  other  Mem- 
;he   Hou^e  of   Representatives, 
P.  Case,  New  Jersey:  J.'jues  G. 
Pennsylvania;     Robert    H\li, 
Christian  A.  Herter.  Ma.^sp.chu- 
Ti  RusTo::  B.xLLARD  Morton,  Ken- 
aid  RicH.ARo  M.  Nixon.  Califor- 
l^troduced   the  National  Health 
949.     In    Its    leading    editorial 
t|ie   New   York   Herald   Tribune 
act  A  Republican  Middle  Way. 
I  meets  the  major  challenge  to 
Repiiblican  Party  referred  to  in  this 
as  Its  presents  feasible  alterna- 
wh<  re  there  is  a  demonstrated  na- 
netd  like  that  for  adequate  mcdi- 
This  bill  shows  that  the  prob- 
m^dical  care  can  be  met  at  least  as 
and    even    better,    without 
freedom    of    initiative    or 
direction  and  control  in  the  Ped- 
Under  the  Admmis- 
lealth-insurance  plan  payments 
and  hospitals  will  come  from 
the    Federal    Government. 
s  bill  hundreds,  perhaps  several 
local  voluntary  health  plans 
paying  doctors  and  hospitals  for 
sul>scribeis.  yet  coverage  would 
and  on  a  basis  of  equality, 
would  have  to  take  a  means 
Federal -State  aid.  but  it  would 
automatically  through   the 
s  own  local  volimtary  health 
responsibility  of  the  middle 
Hidicated  by  this  bill,  is  to  show 
system  of  privat-  economy  is 
flexible  enough  to  satisfy  far 
than    Government    a^one. 
tions  of  our  people  for  well- 
he  modern  day. 

aEPVBLIC-\N     MIDDLK     WAY 

challenge    to    the    Republican 
opposes  the  growth  of  stateism,  is 
how    essential    social    goals 
attained      Better  health  for 
Is    one    of    the    essential    gcals. 
d.  Republicans  are  now  shaping 
mean3  and  policies,  whereby  the 
of  local  initiative  and  enter- 
>e  substituted  for  the  Federal  die- 
Imj  licit   In   the  administration  pro- 
national    compulsory    health    in- 
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Republic  iz\a  m  Congress  have  offered  two 
separate  a;  iproaches  to  this  problem.  Both 
address  th  mselves  first  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Nation  "s  health  and  medical  resources. 
They  woul^  provide  ^as.  b«  it  said,  would  the 


administration  bl  1)  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
for  the  construction  of  more  hospitals  and 
the  training  of  more  doctors  and  nurses  to 
overcome  present  crippling  shortages.  In 
addition,  the  Taft-Smith-Donnell  bill  In- 
troduced 6  weeks  ago  would  aid  the  Statin 
In  setting  up  health  programs  to  make  good 
medical  and  health  care  available  to  those 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost.  The  main  criti- 
cism of  that  approach  has  been  that  it 
probably  necessitates  an  undemocratic  means 
test. 

This  week,  two  Senators  and  seven  Rep- 
resentatives Idcntihed  with  the  liberal  Re- 
publican wing,  have  offered  a  mea.bure  which 
goes  far  to  meet  the  criticism.  Putting  Its 
emphasis  on  fostering  the  development  of 
State  and  local  voluntary  Insurance  plans, 
this  measure  wou'.d  base  subscribers'  pre- 
miums on  a  fixed  percentage  of  Income.  A 
yardstick  for  full  famUy  coverage  detailed 
in  the  bill  would  require  premiums  of  3 
percent  -tt  a  sut>scnber's  income  up  to  $5,000. 
If  the  actual  cc.st  of  such  coveraec  were 
•  114  a  vear,  a  subscriber  with  a  $3^800  in- 
come would  be  paying  his  full  share.  Leaser 
premiums  paid  by  families  with  lower  In- 
comes would  be  partly  Uy  balanced  by  higher 
prem.i:a..s  paid  by  those  with  Incomes  nearer 
$5,000.  Persons  with  still  larger  Incomes 
could  Join,  but  the  States  would  probably 
make  different  benefit  provisions  for  them. 
Whatever  deficit  the  local  plan  Incurred 
would  be  made  up  from  Joint  Federal-State 
funds.  It  may  be  said  that  the  scaling  of 
premiums  to  Income  la  itself  a  means  test, 
but  by  making  coverage  avaUable  to  all  and 
by  making  no  payment  directly  toward  an 
individual  premium,  the  measure  avoids  any 
stigma  attaching  to  the  inw-income  sub- 
scriber As  a  ma.ter  of  fact,  most  doctors 
scales  charges  roughly  to  patients'  means. 
over:rarglng  the  wealthy  to  make  up  for 
undercharging  the  nonwealthy. 

The  virtue  of  this  approach  Is  that  It 
fosters  freedom  of  action  and  assimiptlon 
of  •esponsiblUty  by  individuals,  doctors, 
communitie-s  and  States.  Citizens  may  sub- 
scribe or  not.  dcctors  may  participate  or  not. 
and  Ptates  are  free  to  experiment  with  full 
or  partial  coverage  and  with  most  otlier  de- 
tails of  the  voluntary  plans.  Yet  there  is 
Incentive  lor  States,  citizens,  and  doctors  to 
Join  in  a  voluntary  solution  of  a  mutual 
problem.  The  plan  as  a  whole  makes  ade- 
quate health  protection  available  to  all. 
Republicans  in  Congress  have  pointed  the 
way  to  promote  better  health,  preserve  better 
government,  by  sidvancing  these  thoughtful 
and  constructive  proposals. 


Bonus  for  North  Dakota  Veterans 


EXTEI^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  1  (lemslative  day  of 
Monday.  May  23),  1949 

M..  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendi.'c  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Good  J  ews  for  North  Dakota  Vet- 
erans," published  In  the  Bismarck  (N. 
Dak.)  Leader  of  May  26,  1949  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
half  a  million  dollars  wa.s  taken  from  a 
State-owned  industry  and  turned  over  to 
the  veterans'  fund. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

coco   mtws  roa   north   Dakota   \-rrxaAir3 

Of  particular  Interest  to  North  Dakota  vet- 
erans in  respect  to  the  bonus  Is  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  State  mill  has  deposited 
$500,000  with  the  State  treasurer  to  pay  the 
mill's  share  of  the  soldiers'  bonus  as 
provided  for  by  the  recent  legislature.  Even 
the  Fargo  Forum  couldn't  twist  that  story 
arovnd  to  discredit  the  mill;  and  the  Forum 
won't  be  able  to  find  anything  unfavorable 
to  say  abTit  the  millions  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota  Is  paying  into  the  bonus  fund  either. 

Wed  just  like  to  remind  our  readers  once 
more  that  the  ROC  and  the  daily  press  have 
always  fought  the  NPL-founded  mill  and 
bank — the  very  institutions  that  are  now 
paying  a  bx^  share  of  the  veterans'  t>onus 
We  hope  the  States  veterans  will  remember 
these  facts  when  they  go  to  the  polls  next 
time. 

There  probibly  would  be  a  much  smaller 
bonus  in  North  Dakota — or  maybe  even  none 
at  all — if  it  weren't  for  the  foresight  of  the 
HPL  In  building  the  mill  and  bank  against 
the  bitter  opposition  on  the  daily  press  and 
the  conservatives  of  the  State. 


Corporate  Propafaada  Financed  by  In* 
come-Tu  Deductions — Another  Foll- 
Ptfe  Ad  Blasts  Administration  Policy 
Toward  Excessive  Corporate  Profits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesuay.  June  1.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
full -page  advertisement  In  the  Interests 
of  the  corporate  community  appeared  in 
several  Washington  newspapers  on  May 
18.  1949.  This  latest  article  is  entitled 
"The  Star  Gazers  and  Social  Dreamers 
Won't  Like  This  One,"  and  is  one  of  a 
series  paid  for  by  the  Standard  Steel 
Spring  Co.,  of  Coraopolis,  Pa.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the 
readers  who  saw  that  full-page  ad  real- 
ized that  indirectly  it  was  financed  by 
Uncle  Sam  himself,  since  corporations 
are  allowed  to  deduct  the  cost  of  ad- 
vertising when  computing  their  Income 
tax.  That  one  page  ad  In  one  paper  cost 
approximately  $1,020.  WTien  $1,020  is 
multiplied  by  numbers  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  countir.  the  sum  lost  in 
income  taxes  l>egins  to  look  sizable. 

The  article  begins  with  the  statement 
that  the  people  are  being  sold  down  the 
river  without  being  given  the  facts  upon 
which  to  act.  and  then  proceeds  to  state 
that  American  corporations  are  owned 
by  18,000.000  common  stockholders. 
This  figure  has  been  challenged  by  other 
experts  as  far  too  high.  But  if  there  are 
18,000.000  stockholders  who  have  In- 
vested their  earnings  and  if  they  are 
being  sold  down  the  river,  the  selling  Is 
being  done  by  the  corporate  manage- 
ments who  refuse  to  distribute  to  those 
stockholders  their  rightful  share  of  cor- 


porate profits.  The  18  OCO.OOO  common 
stockholders  are  not  only  deprived  of  the 
facLs  upon  which  to  act  but  more  im- 
portant, of  a  chance  to  act.  And  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  stock- 
holders from  coast  to  coast  to  substan- 
tiate that  statement. 

CCNTHOL    or   AMZKICAN   ICOWCMY    IN    HANDS    OF 

FEW    GKOCPS    OF    CORFORATIOMS NOT    rNITU- 

ENCrO   BY   COMMON   STOCKHOLDEB8 

Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.'s  article  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  ownership  of 
the  corporations  is  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
many  people  but  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  control  of  those  corporations  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  few  people.  United 
States  Steel  Co.  is  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  corporation  owned  by  many 
small  stockholders.  An  illustration  of 
the  influence  or  rather  lack  of  influence 
of  the  228,000  common  stockholders  of 
United  States  Steel  is  brought  out  in  this 
excerpt  from  an  article  which  appeared 
in  Time.  May  16.  1949: 

For  48  years  the  important  business  of  the 
annual  stockholders'  meeting  has  been  trans- 
acted across  the  Hudson  River  in  HoboiMn. 
N.  J  .  In  a  small  bank  building.  Last  wsck 
at  Big  Steel's  annual  meeting,  only  350 
ttockholHera  (out  of  a  total  of  228.000 1 
bothered  to  com*.  But  not  even  all  of  them 
could  nnd  a  place  to  sit;  for  S  swoiming 
hotirs  50  of  tham  had  to  stand  in  a  cnuBped. 
sttiiry  room. 

Who  does  control  the  economy  of  our 
country?  The  offlciaLs,  directors,  and 
preferred  stockholders  of  the  Nation's 
large  corporations  and  financial  Institu- 
tions are  the  directing  force — not  the 
18.000,000  common  stockholders.  As 
Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.  points  out,  the 
common  stockholders  invested  their 
money  "to  make  a  profit. '  But  very  few 
of  those  stockholders  are  receiving  an 
equitable  share  of  corporate  profits.  The 
lion's  share  is  going  to  management  per- 
sonnel as  salaries  or  is  being  retained  in 
expansion  and  contingent  funds.  In 
some  cases  profits  are  retained  by  man- 
agement to  avoid  personal  income  taxes ; 
in  other  cases,  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  power  of  the  corporation  in  its  field 
of  industry. 

Few  of  us  are  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  corporate  wealth  is  controlled  by 
the  common  stockholders,  but  few  of  us 
do  know  the  extent  to  which  corporate 
managements  are  bound  together  Into  a 
corporate  community  for  the  purpo.se  of 
controlling  the  American  economy.  In  a 
study  made  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee  250  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  were  found  to 
be  interrelated  into  8  different  major 
interest  groups:  The  Morgan-First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York;  the  Rocke- 
feller; the  Kuhn-Loeb;  the  Mellon;  the 
DuPont;  the  Chicago;  the  Qeveland: 
and  the  Boston — The  Structure  of  the 
American  Economy.  National  Resources 
Committee.  Jtme  1939.  The  largest  of 
the  3  Interest  groups,  that  classified  as 
the  Morgan-First  National  group.  In- 
cludes 41  of  the  250  largest  corporations 
In  the  country.  The  separate  companies 
in  this  group  are  not  directly  controlled 
by  J.  P  Morgan  It  Co.  or  by  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  but  are  in- 


terrelated through  those  two  Institutions. 
The  group  Is  made  up  of  13  industrial 
corporations  headed  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.:  12  utility  corporations,  in- 
cluding the  American  Telephone  k 
Telegraph  Co.;  power  companies  con- 
trolling in  1935.  37  percent  of  the  electric 
generating  capacity  of  the  country;  11 
major  railroads  or  railroad  systems :  and 
5  financial  institutions  includine  the  2 
for  which  the  group  has  been  named. 
The  relationship  between  the  corpora- 
tions In  this  interest  grouping  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Structure  of  the  American  Econ- 
omy: 

The  climate  of  opinion  within  which  their 
separate  policies  are  developed  Is  much  the 
same,  many  of  the  same  people  participate 
In  the  fonnulatlon  and  review  of  the  poUefea 
of  the  separate  corporations,  financing  ti  ( 
rled  on  for  the  most  part  through  th* 
cliannels,  and  in  many  otbmr  ways  this  group 
of  corporations  constitutes  an  interrelated 
Interest  group. 

The  second  group  in  Importance  Is  the 
Kuhn-Loeb  group  made  up  of  12  major 
railroads  whose  financing  is  handled  by 
Kuhn-Loeb  L  Co.  Three  of  the  interest 
groups  are  based  upon  family  holdings 
of  substantial  blocks  of  stock  In  various 
corporations:  the  Roclcefeller.  the  Mel- 
lon, and  the  Du  Pont  groups.  The  re- 
maining three  Interest  groups  are  not  as 
closely  knit  as  the  companies  In  the  first 
five  groupings  and  Include  corporations 
whose  activities  center  in  particular  lo- 
calities: Chicago,  Boston,  and  Cleveland. 

These  eight  groups  exercise  Influence 
over  the  policies  and  management  of 
corporations  having  assets  totaling  over 
$61,000,000,000.  These  are  the  big 
groups  which  exercise  the  real  control 
over  the  American  economy — not  the 
18.000.000  persons  who  hold  shares  of 
common  stock  in  American  corpora- 
tions— and  the  power  of  these  corporate 
groups  Is  continually  being  increased  by 
the  retention  of  earnings. 
EiracT  OF  MONDXSTKiBtrnoH  or  KXCEssTv-x  coa- 

POIATS  PaOFTTS  ON   STOCXROUna  AND  ECOK- 

oirr — COSTLESS  cafttal  utuum  cuntiul  or 

LAaO  CORPOSATIONB 

What  do  the  stockholders  visually  get 
from  these  corporations?  An  elaborate 
brochure  justifying  the  no-divldend 
policy.  What  can  the  stockholders  do 
about  the  situation?  Not  much — for 
only  in  rare  Instances  are  they  able  to 
organize  effective  stockholder  commit- 
tees to  challenge  corporate  management 
policy.  Further  evidence  of  the  disre- 
gard for  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
common-.stock  holders  can  be  obtained 
from  any  stockholder  of  Long  Island 
Lighting.  Pittsburgh  Steel.  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  Allegheny  Corp.,  the  Van 
Swearingen  interests  of  Cleveland, 
Pams worth  Radio  ft  Television  Corp., 
and  many  others. 

The  article  by  Standard  Steel  Spring 
Co.  states  that  "this  question  of  whether 
business  shall  remain  free  reaches  deeply 
into  the  lives  and  homes  and  future  of 
every  last  one  of  us  and  our  children." 
We  can  certainly  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. And  the  way  to  Insure  that  busi- 
ness does  remain  free  Is  to 
oiu:  antitrust  laws  and  reviao 
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laws  to  prevent  the  control  of  our  econ- 
omy from  t>elng  held  by  a  very  few  groups 
of  Urge  corporations.  If  dividends  are 
not  rttitrihtited  and  the  power  of  corpo- 
rate raanMvments  continues  to  multiply 
by  stock  manipulations,  reorganizations, 
and  interlocks,  then  our  American  econ- 
omy will  not  be  free.  The  next  step  from 
control  by  a  few  individuals  is  control  by 
the  Government. 

Two  of  the  factors  which  are  makint; 
It  increaslnRly  dtfBcult  for  small  and  me- 
dium businesses  to  maintain  a  place  in 
our  economy  are  these:  First,  nondistri- 
bution  of  stock  dividends  dries  up  one 
aource  of  fund.*  for  the5e  small  busl- 
second.  the  interlockinR  relation - 
bctwiN»n  the  large  financial  instltu- 
and  the  large  corporations  dries  up 
ler  source  of  capital  funds.  The 
number  of  unaQ  businesses  being  estab- 
lished 1)  now  decreasing  after  a  postwar 
Increase  for  the  reason  that  Initial  financ- 
ing Is  almofft  lmpoAsit>te  to  obtain.  And 
the  number  of  small  busines%rs  gottlff  out 
of  bUiliMBS  taut  year  reached  Its  highest 
mark  stnee  1M2 
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Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  If 
corporate  proflu  were  fairly  distributed. 
In  194S  American  corporations  earned 
$31000  000.000  In  profits  after  the  pay- 
ment  of  taxes,  and  paid  out  to  stock- 
holders only  t7.0OO.0C0  000.  If  the  stock- 
holders had  been  paid  in  dividends  at 
least  two- thirds  of  these  earnings,  a^ 
customary  before  World  War  n.  the 
stockholders  would  have  received  $7.- 
•Ot.000  000  more  than  they  were  actually 
paid.  This  distribution  of  corporate 
profits  would  have  given  small  Investors 
funds  to  use  in  ventures  of  their  own  or 
for  reinvestment.  Over  $1,000,000  000 
In  revenue  from  personal  Income  taxes 
would  have  been  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  help  prevent  a 
deficit  In  the  Federal  budget  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  Tne  corporations  would 
have  been  able  to  retain  $7,000,000,000  in 
addition  to  their  allowance^  for  wear  and 
tear,  depletion,  and  obsolescence. 

The  Division  of  Business  Economics. 
Department  of  Commerce,  recently  an- 
nounced that  over  7  percent  more  corpo- 
rate dividends  were  distributed  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1949  than  were  dis- 
tributed m  the  same  period  of  1948.  I 
hope  this  indicates  that  corporate  man- 
agements are  beginning  to  recognize 
ttMir  obligations  to  theu-  stockholder.^. 
Yblontary  dLstribution  of  excess  profits 
can  do  much  to  forestall  legislation  for 
that  purpose.  Perhaps  a  beginning 
awareness  of  that  fact  is  indicated  by 
this  recent  increase  In  dividends. 

Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.  labels  at- 
tempts to  force  dLstribution  of  excessive 
corporate  profits  as  baseless  efforts  to 
shackle  and  restrain.  However.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  greater  distribution  of 
corporate  profits  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  removing  a  few  shackles  and  re- 
straints and  toward  freeing  the  American 
economy  from  the  control  of  a  relatively 
few  large  corporations,  which  are  iLsinsj 
exce-*sive    profits    to    perpetuate    their 
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EJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WiScotnii* 
IN  tAe  house  of  REPRESEXT.\TIVES 


Wednesday.  June  1.  1949 

SMITH      of      Wisconsin.     Mr 

under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

I  am  including  an  article  by  Prof. 

P.  Nettels.  of  Cornell  University, 

xjints  up  a  highly  important  fact 

connection  with  the  Atlantic  Pact.     I 

including  an  editorial  that  ap- 

in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 

15.  1949: 
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TKS  ATLAjmC   FACT 

(By  Cuftu  P  Il*it«l«,  profmot  of  Am«rlc«n 

history.  Cornell  tJnIvvrtUjr  > 

4isntt€  Pact  tellf  us  that  the  13  mem- 

a  "eommon  h#riUff«  and  ctvUlz*' 
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the  members  is  Portugal,  an  tin* 

dietBV>rshtp.    PrMumablv.   we  are 

with  the  PortugUMe,  or  arc  to  be- 


>reamble  of  the  pact  aaya,  in  effect, 

are  to  act  with  the  other  membera 

a  way  as  to  promote  their  freedom, 

cinilnAon.  stability,  well-being,  and  defense. 

I  ctlon,  on  any  aubject.  might  be  Juatl- 

theae  inclusive  terms. 

to  "implement"  the  pact.  It  pro- 
Council.    Said  Council  "shall  aet 
subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be  neces- 
rt  may  make  recommendations.    To 
Obviously,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
:o  the  President. 

recommendations  wUl  t)ear  the  au- 
Df  tile  Atlantic  alliance.  If  the  alU- 
approved  by  the  Senate,  it  will  poa- 
aanctlun  of  a  treaty  of  the  United 
Its  nctlous  will  rate  as  the  supreme 

land. 

nil  Congress  fare  In  this  slttiatlon? 

liutances.  Congress  will  not  have  a 

concerning  the   acts  of  the  CouncU. 

would  bear  the  authority  of  the 

t.     The  Idea   now   In   vogue  at   the 

I|epartment    holds    that    the    United 

a  sovereign  nation.  Invested  with 

fd  powers.  i»nd  untrammeled  by  the 

itton.     We    are    also    told    that    the 

alone  Is  the  one  to  exercise  these 

powers. 

>act   says   that   we.   along   with    the 

I  lembers.    are   resolved   to   unite   our 

or  collective  defense  and  the  preser- 

securlty.     Thus  the  President  is  to 

aufchortty  to  place  the  military  forces  of 

1  :ed  States  fully  at  the  service  of  the 

community,  even  to  the  point  of 

them  into  a  supranational  military 


a(  u 


establls  iment 

The  J  Lilaiitic  Council   and  the  President, 
rlthout  the  approval  of  Congress,  might  taXe 
any  act|on  that  would  not  require  a  special 
Should  an  appropriation  t>e 
would  Congress  be  able  to  refuse? 
the  Council  should  frame  a  program 
ongress   would  have  to  Implement 
Such  program  woxild  come  th- 
rees with  the  overpowering  sanction 
member  states.     Could  Congress  re- 
jhhlng  «h*.ch  an  agency  of  12  states, 
under  a  United  States  treaty,  would 
derlsred  to  be  vitally  essential  to  the 
civilization,  well-belni;.   or   defense 
tfhoie  North  Atlantic  area? 


fukds. 

Coi  g: 

i; 


In  fact,  the  recommend.<»tlons  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  come  twfore  Congress  with  the 
force  of  a  United  States  law.  Such  recom- 
mendations would  have  been  made  under  the 
sanction  of  a  treaty  of  the  United  States: 
they  would  therefore  rate  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  Congress  would  simply  have  to 
provide  the  money  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
a  freshly  enacted  law. 

The  pact  commits  us  to  a  program  of  con- 
tinued mutual  aid.  With  reference  to  such 
program,  will  not  the  action  of  the  Atlantic 
Council,  when  endorsed  by  the  President,  be 
as  compelling  as  Its  power  regarding  defense 
and  w&r?  Will  not  such  action  Impose  a 
binding  commitment  on  Congress?  WUl  not 
the  CouncU  and  the  President  exercise.  In 
fact,  the  power  to  tax  as  well  as  the  power  to 
engage  in  war? 

Adoption  of  the  pact  by  the  Senate  would 
effect  a  political  revolution.  It  would  re- 
place the  Pederal  Conatitutlon  with  a  new 
charter.  It  would  create  a  supersute,  en- 
dowed with  an  unlimited  jurisdiction.  It 
would  invest  the  President  with  an  unlimited 
and  uncontrolled  power.  It  would  redtice  the 
Congress  to  a  sute  of  impotence  in  its  deal* 
mg  #tth  the  North  Atlantic  area.  The  great 
powers  of  Congress,  as  regards  war,  defense, 
foreign  affairs,  and  appropriations,  would  be 
transferred  to  ttie  President,  to  be  exercised 
at  the  behest  of  11  foreign  states.  Is  It  a 
coincidence  that^tlM  pact  declares  that  the 
United  States  and  Portugal  have  a  "common 
heritage  and  etvlltzatlon  founded  on  the 
principles  of  democracy,  individual  lit)erty, 
and  the  rule  of  law"? 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  May 
15.  19491 

HIDDEN    StTFCSCOVEKNMENT 

Concealed  in  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
Pact  are  provisions  for  a  supranational  gov- 
ernment. The  pact  provides  for  an  Atlantic 
Council  which  is  authorized  to  create  such 
subsidiary  txxlies  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
whole  apparatus  to  be  concerned  with  im- 
plementation of  this  treaty. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  pact 
refers  only  to  the  defense  of  the  12  member 
nations,  but.  in  fact,  it  talces  In  much  more 
ground  than  that.  It  provides  that  they  are 
to  strengthen  their  Institutions,  to  promote 
conditions  of  stabUlty  and  well-being,  to 
eliminate  conflict  in  their  international  eco- 
nomic policies,  to  encourage  economic  col- 
laljoratlon  among  all  of  them,  and  to  engage 
in  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid. 

These  terms  are  so  broad  as  to  cover  prac- 
tically anything  relating  to  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  endeavor.  A  council  and 
subsidiary  Ixxlles  with  authority  to  act  with 
reference  to  defense,  economic  well-being. 
and  clvUizatlon  (a  blanket  term  dragged 
into  the  preamble;  have  a  virtually  unlim- 
ited Jurisdiction.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  single  subject  on  which  this  supra- 
national government  would  not  be  empow- 
ered to  rule.  Because  a  treaty,  once  adopted, 
becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any- 
thing done  by  the  United  States  representa- 
tives In  this  supergovemment  would  have 
binding  effect. 

The  questions  which  Senators  have  asked 
of  a  procession  of  witnesses  testifying  in  be- 
half of  the  treaty  Ijefore  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  have  ignored  this  extremely 
grave  aspect  of  the  pact.  Yet.  some  of  the 
testimony,  and  some  of  the  auxiliary  state- 
ments of  proponents  of  the  pact,  should  warn 
the  Senate  of  what  Is  Intended. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  a  powerful  group  of 
eastern  Internationalists  has  seized  the  treaty 
as  a  means  of  furthering  its  persistent  goal 
of  formal  political  union  of  the  United  States 
with  Britain  and  western  Europe.  This  agi- 
tation centers  around  former  Justice  Owen  J. 
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Roberts,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Robert  P. 
Patterson,  former  Secretary  of  War;  and  WUl 
L.  Clayton,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  the  world's  largest 
cotton  broker. 

In  his  testimony,  Cla3rton  boldly  stated 
tliat  federal  union  would  not  only  guarantee 
peace  but  bring  prosperity  and  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living.  He  proposed  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  summoning  a  conven- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  nations  com- 
posing the  Atlantic  alliance,  in  order  to  ex- 
plore political  union. 

James  P.  Warburg,  former  New  York  banker, 
Oatly  stated  that  the  pact  is  the  Idea  of 
former  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill,  of 
England,  who  has  t)een  talking  up  British- 
American  political  union  for  years.  Robert 
A.  Lovett.  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  admitted 
that  the  pact  had  )>een  dreamed  up  as  long 
ago  as  tlM  Bretton  Woods  Conference  of  1944. 
when  the  World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Pund  were  planned. 

At  that  time  we  were  still  flghting  Ger- 
many and  were  on  excessively  friendly  terms 
with  Rtuwia,  so  tliat  there  was  no  Red  men> 
acs  to  Justify  any  such  postwar  alllanee. 
The  ttxuDlstalMble  Indication  of  ttUs  admis- 
sion Is  tlaat  the  paet  was  originally  conceived 
as  being  primarily  poMtteal  and  economic  m 
nature,  tliat  It  still  remains  so.  snd  that  tbe 
supposed  Sortet  danger  is  being  exploited 
now  to  Justify  a  politleai  sa4esaaeaik  union 
with  Briuin  and  western  Buraps. 

A  distinguished  student  of  Amcrlean  his- 
tory and  government  wlio  has  apprehended 
this  pattern  writes  lu  that  tiie  general  trend 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  faat  bringing 
Americans  up  against  the  issue  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Independence  of  their  country. 
He  finds  that  there  is  a  widespread  movement 
to  accomplish  Its  destruction,  m&nlfested  in 
recent  Interpretations  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. A  new  school  has  arisen  which  re- 
pudiates the  Revolution,  discredits  the  Amer- 
ican cause,  and  thereby  denies  the  Nation  a 
valid  title  to  existence. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  avowed  Inten- 
tions of  such  people  as  the  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Patterson,  and  Clayton,  aided  by  the  supme 
Senate  and  the  slumbers  of  the  people,  can 
readily  lead  to  the  final  sell-out  of  the 
United  States  as  an  independent  nation. 


Flooil  Control  b  tlie  Missoori  Rirer  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MISSOCKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1.  1949 

Mr.  BOX  .LING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  unanimous  consent  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  a  resolution  re- 
cently passed  by  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  urging  enactment  of  MVA  legis- 
lation: 

Whereas  in  the  year  of  1944  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  tw- 
cause  of  devastating  losses  of  life  and  prop- 
erty due  to  the  great  floods  in  the  Missouri 
River  Valley,  issued  a  directive  to  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  Immediately  design  plans  and 
effect  action  for  the  prevention  of  such  flooda 
In  the  valley  and  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  valley;  and 

Whereas  this  now  Iwing  the  year  1948.  and 
with  nothing  more  constructive  in  the  way 
of  a  proposal  to  offer  than  that  of  what  Is 
known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  and  which 


plan  has  been  denounced  by  a  task-force 
committee  of  the  Hoover  Commlasion  as  a 
wasted  effort  and  an  enormously  wasteful 
expenditure  of  money  if  allowed  to  be  per- 
petuated: Therefore  tw  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Missouri  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  again  go  on  record  as  favoring 
a  more  sound  and  practical  program  of  flood 
control  and  resources  development  than  that 
of  the  condemned  Pick -Sloan  plan  and  rec- 
onunend  to  the  President  and  tbe  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  a  program  for  such 
development  which  is  proving  itself  most 
successful  in  the  Tennessee  EUver  Valley 
stxaU  be  adopted  for  tbe  Missouri  River  Val- 
ley, and  that  Senator  Mtnuur's  bUl,  now  in 
Senate  committee  and  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri VaUey  Authority  bill,  be  enacted  into 
law. 


Merc  State  Departaient  Myths  Aboat 
CUsa 


1XTIN810N  Of  RSMARKB 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  uMiamaTA 

IM  THE  KOUSB  OP  REPRBBBirrATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzcord.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
George  Sok(risky,  a  man  whose  knowledge 
of  China  is  based  on  long  first-hand  ex- 
perience there  and  whose  analyses  and 
recommendations  regarding  that  country 
and  our  policies  there  have  proved  as 
consistently  right  as  our  Government's 
have  proved  wrong: 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Among  the  most  amazing  statements  to 
emanate  from  Washington  is  something 
about  an  agreement  in  1937  between  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  there  was  no  s\ich 
agreement. 

What  did  happen,  so  far  as  I  have  been  aMe 
to  gather  the  facts,  was  that  China  and 
Japan  were  at  war.  It  was  then  the  policy 
of  Soviet  Russia  to  be  anti-Japanese.  There- 
fore, it  was  possible  to  get  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  agree  to  fight  with  the  Kuomin- 
tang  army.  Apparently  there  was  also  an 
agreement  for  Chiang  to  supply  the  Com- 
munists with  arms. 

Then  came  the  Stalin-Hitler  alliance, 
which  universally  affected  Ccmmimlsts.  who 
thereupon  became  pro-Nazi  and  antiwar. 
The  Chine  ;e  Communists,  as  true  members 
of  the  Third  International,  thereupon 
stopped  flghting  Japanese  but  fought  Chiang 
Kai-shek  instead. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  an  on-again,  off- 
agaln  relationship,  the  Chinese  Communists 
pursuing  a  straight  Kremlin  line  In  which 
they  were  actively  supported  by  the  State 
Department,  also  on  an  on-agaln.  off-agaln 
basis. 

When  Mr.  Truman  told  a  couple  of  Re- 
publican Senators  about  a  1937  agreement, 
which  in  some  manner  binds  us  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  armies,  he  spolce  about 
something  which  does  not  exist  beyond  the 
arrangements  for  cooperation  which  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 

If  there  la  a  different  agreement  Involving 
the  United  States,  let  the  State  Department 
produce  the  document. 

It  Is  Just  like  the  staries  that  are  going  the 
rounds  that  the  Soongs  and  the  Kungs  and 
other  Chinese  have  huge  deposits  in  Ameri- 
can banks.  All  foreign  deposits  in  American 
banks  are  recorded  In  the  Treasury,  the  Ped- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  other  places. 


They  have  the  figures.  They  luicw  who 
owns  the  deposits.  Let  them  publish  the 
facts. 

Some  of  the  pro-Communist  groups  give 
fantastic  flgtxrea  of  what  tiie  Chinese  have  on 
deposit  here.  My  information,  unofficial  ot 
course,  shows  that  all  deposits  from  China, 
btislness,  ofllci&i,  and  private,  indudtag 
American  and  Exiropean  flnae  and  individ- 
uals, come  to  around  S2a04IOajOO. 

Maybe  the  State  Department  has  more  ac- 
curate figures.  Let  them  publish  thoss 
figures.  They  have  them.  Maybe  someone 
will  t>e  hurt  iX  stich  figures  are  published. 
Is  that  very  important? 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  United  StatM  VlU 
reverae  its  altogether  wrong  policy  on  China. 
The  State  Department  is  undoutrtedly  In 
conversations  with  the  British,  which  give 
me  the  Imprsssinn  that  they,  the  Brltlah 
Foreign  Ofllec  and  the  American  Ststc  De- 
partment, would  like  to  recognise  the  Chi- 
nass  Commtmists  in  return  for  arrsetlng  their 
moeement  into  Hong  Kong,  Burma,  tbe 
Pentnsuis,  liMtaMHia,  Ptencb  Inie 
and  India, 

Dean  Adlsioa  takes  tbe  pnsttton  that  tbett 
spssuWieBi  are  witbeitt  fauadeliea.  W«ll, 
the  eeuTM  or  events  Witt  *0W  «Ba  tg 
tke  truth. 

TlM  Chinese  Commtmlsts 
aewpt  smfc  a  pwpaiitna  bsMOw  it  is 
inglsss  for  tts  and  valuable  to  thsw.  It  Is 
like  the  treaty  Mr.  Roosevelt  aefotlated  with 
the  Russians  In  IStt,  In  accordance  with 
which  we  sgrssrt  to  rscognlze  them  and  they 
agreed  not  to  lutMfs  In  our  affairs,  to  do 
no  propaganda  hers,  and  certainly  not  to 
steal  our  national  secrets. 

Of  course,  they  have  not  kept  any  of  their 
promises,  as  tiie  evidence  has  been  disclosed 
in  our  cotirts,  m  the  mvsstigations  of  con- 
gressional committees,  and  in  the  proved 
effort  to  use  unions  as  revolutionary  agencies. 

Similarly  at  Potsdam  we  entered  upon  a 
series  of  agreemcnu  with  the  Ruaaians,  wliich 
they  tiave  broken.  At  the  Paria  Pour  Power 
Conference,  we  are  not  going  to  tell  the  Rus- 
sians that  all  matters  are  to  kw  on  the  basis 
of  the  Potsdam  agreements. 

Rather,  to  use  the  diplomat's  phrase,  ws 
sre  starting  de  novo,  with  all  the  advantages 
theirs.  That  has  been  their  general  experi- 
ence with  us. 

We  make  an  arrangement;  they  break  it; 
we  start  anew  where  they  leave  off.  alter  they 
liave  taken  advantage  of  ua.  So  aU  this 
Anglo-American  secret  negotiating  with  Mao 
Tze-Tung.  which  the  British  favor  because 
they  figure  that  they  might  save  Hong  Kong 
or  Singapore  or  some  other  British  interests 
or  poeaession.  is  an  expedient  to  ease  an  em- 
barrassing situation. 

But  they  will  be  tricked  by  Mao.  who  la 
already  at  work  In  Hong  Kong.  Burma,  in. 
Indonesia  and  French  Indochina. 


I 


Meiyio  Price  aad  Rail  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBRTTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORB,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St  Louis  Po6t -Dispatch  of  May 
19.  1949: 

Representative  Pvcs.  of  East  St.  Louis,  has 
been  a  oonsistent  student  and  advocate  otf 
railroad  safety  since  lie  w«nt  to  Congrsas 
4  years  ago.    When  he  urges  the  enactment 
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of  •  bit:i  %n  batMkk*  the  povrr<  of  th.-  Ir.ter- 
•t«t«  Commerce  Ccwiui>Mlon  rnpccting  ruil- 
rcMMl  safety,  be  knows  what  be  \m  talking 
•bnut 

Hoverer  satiafaetorT  it  mat  sound  when 
bniken  down  tnto  a  rold  statistic  of  ao  many 
killed  and  Injured  In  so  many  mlllton  pA<i- 
— nffT  mllrr  Mr.  Paicv  isn't  satufled  with 
tbc  railroads'  record  of  killing  50.000  and 
lnjurtr'.<  half  s  million  in  the  past  10  years. 
He  wanU  the  ICC  empowered  to  compel  rail- 
roads to  install  radio  communication  and 
oUmt  moderu  safety  derlces.  and  to  promul- 
§■••  MMl  sutferrtse  the  enforcement  of  safety 
rules 

If  the«e  powers  were  added  to  the  ICC.  and 
If  the  ICC  exercised  them  diligently,  a  dra- 
matic reduction  could  be  made  in  the 
casualty  toll  on  American  railroads.  Many. 
perh«|»  most,  of  the  wrecks  that  are  occur- 
rlnc  nowadays  could  be  prevented. 

Some  of  the  railroads  are  doing  con- 
sptctjously  flr.e  work  in  installing  the  ma- 
chliMS  and  the  methods  that  w^ill  prevent 
tbcni.  but  the  performance  of  the  railroad 
industry  as  a  whole  is  so  poor  that  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  days  of  the  wood-burn - 
Uif  ecKlne  and  the  gas  light,  when  60  miles 
an  hour  was  racing  speed. 

If  bu  colleagues  in  the  House  will  listen  to 
Mr  Paici,  they  can  make  thousands  of  Amer- 
tcans  ui  t>M  next  dccitde  literally  owe  ihem 
tbetr  Ures. 


Freedom  Maaifetto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


IN  THZ  9KNATF  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wedrt-iday.  June  1  degislatire  day  of 
M'jnday.  May  23).  1949 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  tlie  basis  of  a 
proposed  Preedom  Manifesto.  t)eing  an 
article  written  by  Edward  J.  Meeman.  the 
thouRhtful  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar.  including  Mr.  Meemans  Intro- 
ductory statement  relative  to  the  Pree- 
dom Manifesto.  I  feel  that  this  is  an 
important  doctiment.  It  is  receiving  at- 
tention and  prJ»i«e  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  hopf  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  tt 

Ther-  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a5  foUows: 

A  FaisooM  ilAnirt-iTo  Cmjjb  rem  bt  Mksman 

To  8*v«  W(»Li>  raoM   Ce-nti-st-Olo  Com- 

Mi'Ki^r  MKituvno 

G\tMt^\^ULM.  Tuk — The  world  needs  s  free- 
dom n;anif«sto  to  replace  the  Communist 
nittUiiesto.  which  wms  issued  by  Karl  Marx 
snd  Frederick  K.i<el»  in  1848.  and  which  has 
dommated  the  world  for  100  years. 

ao  dcciju-ed  Edward  J.  Meeman.  Mtttor  of 
the  MemphU  Press-Scimltar.  in  an  address 
delivered  l*^\  :u<ht  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida at  Oa^nesvUle. 

Aod  b«  proposed  a  t>aais  for  such  a  free- 
0Qm  manifesto,  saying  "Ws  are  in  this  year 
of  1    •  ;  a  ue«-  century.     Let  us  make 

It  •  .  ;iope  " 

THK  PATT  or  THt  nuas 

MNflUui  ftnt  looked  at  the  prets  and  Its 
part  tn  thm  program  if  freedom 

He  plc*ur«d  the  press  as  "the  common 
meeting  ground  of  all  the  component  ele- 
■seats  of  society — cspitnl.  labor,  airnculture. 
bMstne-«.   the  church,  schools  snd  eollegcs. 
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K>litir.-i:  organizations  and  govern- 

11  its  branches."  and  as  "the  forum 

he  nations."     In   the   press   "these 

and  groups  report  each  other  and 

ed  "  he  pointed  out.     "In  the  press. 

t  lem  goes  before  society  as  a  whole 

work,   their   needs,  their  claims; 

OS  a  whole  goes  to  each  of  them 

ire^    they    are    criticized,    praised. 

Judged — and  in  the  press  each  of 

itutlons  criticises  and  Judges  each 

the  press  they  come  for  the  under- 

appreciation.  and  support  of  oth- 

hlch   every    Individual    and   group 
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kltrST    BZ     INBEFZNDINT 

h4  Ing  the  function  of  the  press.  Mee- 
•obviously  the  pre&s  must  not  be 
by    any    of    the    Institutions    of 
It    must    be    indep)endeut   of   them 
be  partial  to  one  and  less  than  fair 
lers."     It  must  not  be  controlled  by 
parties,    the   church,    business,    or 
4iost  certainly  It  must  not  be  con- 
government     •     •      •     for  under 
regulation  newspapers  would  soon  lose 
freedom  and  no  fault  of   newspapers 
um  wuuld  be  as  bad  as  the  effects 
lit  gag    •     •     •     the  Ideal  owner- 
newspaper  Is  by  an  Individual  or 
o  has  no  large  economic  Interest 
newspapers  and  hence  no  client 
lublic." 

and    democracy    cannot    exist 
free    newspapers:    free    newspapers 
ist   without   freedom   and  democ- 
n  summed  up. 

Otnt    CKAVK    DANCES 

eyed  the  grave  danger  of  attack  on 

and  democracy  by  "Soviet  Ru.ssla 

allies  of   world-wide   communism. 

re\4>lutionary    governments    and    fifth 

n  other  countries."     He  said  we  do 

t    Immediate   attack   "because   we 

t4lnk  they  are  ready  for  attack."  but 

fear  either  that  they  will  blunder 

against  ua  before  they  are  ready 

tlnue  to  prepare  for  a  war  against 

they,  not  we,  believe  inevitable." 

not  have  a  plan  that  will  assure 

remove  the  mortal  danger  which 

confronts  the  free  world."  Meeman  said. 

not  even  faced  the  facts  of  our 


lie  told  of  how  the  doctrine  of  Mant- 

rched  In  1848.  has  eclipsed  the  sun 

)eace  that  shone  for  100  years  after 

fall,    and    how    two    exhausting 

have  crippled  Britain.  "In  whose 

prominence  the  modern  world  went 

freedom  and  the  prosperity  which 

fitim  freedom." 

vere  dark  spots  in  that   100  years. 

idmitted.  "yet  as  we  look  back  from 

b  oken.  disordered,  and  fearful  world 

n  neieenth  century,  it  seems  like  a 

m  p." 
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WHT    WERE   IN   TKOtTBIK 


we  In  this  fix?     Because  we  per- 

ng  in  a  world  of  illusions  instead  of 

)f  reality.     The  free  world,  which 

united  snd  armed  to  the  teeth 

win  World  War  I,  thought  it  safe 

t  sncl  disarm.     We  never  under- 

nature  of  communism.     •      •      • 

n   great   war   at   tremendou.s   ex- 

of    men    and    resources,    and    we 

all  under  an  Illusion — that  when  it 

:he  Russian  ally  our  arms  and  help 

strong  would  cooperate  with  us  to 

peace.    It  never  was  true.     Rus- 

decelve  iw:  we  deceived  ourselves. 

of  the  rulers  of  Russia,  never 

has  always  been  enmity  to  the 

and  a  determination  to  overthrow 

fifth  columns,  violence,  and  revo- 


morld  Is  In  danger.  Meeman  said, 
reason:  "Britain  can  no  longer  pro- 


tect the  free  world  because  It  was  weakened 
by  two  exhausting  wars,  during  which  new 
and  menacing  powers  arose  In  Europe.  The 
free  world  Is  In  danger  because  British  power 
has  not  l>een  replaced  by  any  other  peace- 
preserving  power.  The  United  States  Is  not 
strong  enough  even  to  protect  Itself,  much 
lea,"  the  whole  world. 

"We  must  erect  a  new  power  to  protect  the 
free  world.  That  can  be  done  only  by  form- 
ing a  federal  union  of  the  democracies.  This 
union  would  be  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  United  States  was  formed  out  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  The  Great  Union  would 
be  composed  of  most  or  all  of  these  demo- 
cratic natlorw:  The  United  Statee.  Canada, 
Britain.  Eire,  Holland.  Belgium.  Luxemburg. 
Prance.  Switzerland,  Norway.  Sweden,  and 
Denmark. 

"Why  continue  with  inadequate  and  quack 
remedies?" 

Then  Meeman  discussed  the  compaign  for 
a  federal  union  of  the  free  conducted  for 
years  by  Clarence  Strelt.  and  showed  how 
such  a  union,  uniting  nations  of  a  common 
heritage  of  democracy  and  freedom,  would 
wield  such  a  preponderance  of  the  world's 
power  and  resources  that  no  totalitarian 
nation  or  group  of  nations  could  match  It. 

IVEN  WrrHOCT  THIS  MENACE 

Even  without  the  Russian  Communist 
menace  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  free 
nations  to  band  together  "to  preserve  free- 
dom itself  and  promote  its  extension  in  a 
world  much  of  which  is  not  free  and  is  In- 
different to  freedom."  Meeman  said. 

"The  great  union  is  the  essential,  but  it  Is 
not  all  that  we  need  to  do.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue to  work  in  the  United  Nations  to  make 
it  more  effective  and  to  promote  world  under- 
standing through  it.  We  need  to  continue 
to  work  for  closer  relations  and  understand- 
ing with  Latin- America.  We  need  to  back 
the  legitimate  Chinese  Government,  our  ally, 
in  its  struggle  with  the  Communists. 

•Thiis  we  fight  the  fires  of  revolution. 
We  thus  cope  with  the  flames  that  would 
consume  us.     But  it  is  not  enough. 

"We  have  a  great  Job  to  do  at  home.  We 
must  build  green  fields  of  well-being  and 
prosperity  which  the  flames  of  revolution 
cannot  touch. 

"For  the  last  100  years  the  world  has  been 
dominated  by  the  Communist  manifesto. 
•  •  •  True  liberalism  has  been  under  at- 
tack from  Marxism  from  without.  As  the 
democratic  nations  have  been  weakened  by 
human  fifth  columns,  so  the  democratic 
philosophy  has  been  weakened  from  within 
by  the  poison  of  Marxist  conceptions  and 
related  statist  conceptions. 

"By  its  fruits  shall  we  know  this  philoso- 
phy. The  Marxist  century  has  ended  with 
half  the  world  in  slavery  and  the  other  half 
in  fear. 

"We  are.  In  this  year  of  1949,  starting  a  new 
century.     Let  us  make  it  a  century  of  hope. 

'Let  us.  in  the  year  of  1949,  Issue  a  free- 
dom manifesto.  "The  Communist  manifesto 
led  mankind  to  slavery  and  despair.  The 
freedom  manifesto  will  guide  the  world  to 
liberty  and  hope. 

"Let  me  propose  a  basis  for  the  freedom 
manifesto: 

Pfoposid  Basis  or  the  Freedom  M.xnitesto 

We  proclaim  the  free  society. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  economic,  since 
economics  is  basic.  We  do  not  accept  the 
Marxian  theory  that  man  is  animated  only 
by  materialistic  motives.  We  do  not  Ijelieve 
that  Ideas  and  ideals  are  only  an  expression 
of  a  predetermined  economic  system:  but 
we  do  believe  that  Ideas  and  ideals  which 
do  not  find  expression  Ui  the  way  we  work, 
buy.  sell,  distribute,  and  consume  are  vain. 
8o  we  express  freedom  In  our  economic  life. 

Marxism  teaches  that  one  economic  sys- 
tem succeeds  another  in  auton\atlc  evolu- 
tion—slavery,  feudalism,   capitalism;    Marx- 
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tets  claim  that  capitalism  la  destined  to  be 
followed  by  Boclalism  or  collectivism  which 
Is  to  be  the  final  and  permanent  system. 
This  we  deny. 

■CCNOMIC  DI\XRSTrT 

There  is  no  need  to  accept,  ex  reason  to 
choose,  a  society  dominated  by  one  eco- 
nomic form.  In  ovir  free  society,  various 
economic  forms  exist  side  by  side,  in  com- 
petition with  each  other,  and  fiourish  as 
they  meet  human  needs  and  conceptions  of 
the  good  life;  they  diminish  as  they  do  not 
meet  these  needs. 

In  our  free  society  there  is  self-employ- 
ment— the  person  who  employs  liimself  re- 
pairing radios,  or  watches,  or  automobiles,  or 
making  by  hand  furniture,  or  baskets,  or 
hau.  or  cookery     •     •     •. 

There   is  the   ptutnership. 

There  U  the  cooperative,  where  a  group 
of  people  Join  forces  to  produce,  to  sell,  or 

to  buy. 

There  Is  the  corporation.  Corrections  are 
seeded  in  corporate  structure  and  practice. 
Btockliolders  should  have  more  voice  and 
take  more  responsibUity.  Workers  sfcould 
share  profits  and  have  a  sense  of  owning  and 
belonging.  Perhaps,  even,  corporations  need 
to  develop  and  perhaps  can  develop,  souls. 
However,  which  of  us  would  want  to  live  in  a 
society  without  corporations?  Not  everyone 
wants  to  work  for  himself,  or  In  a  coopera- 
tive, or  for  the  Government,  or  to  depend  on 
such  forms  to  meet  all  his  needs.  There  are 
things  which  the  corporation  can  do  better 
than  any  other  economic  form.  So  the  corpo- 
ration is  permanently  one  of  the  economic 
forms  In  our  free  society. 

There  is  government  or  public  ownership. 
Public  ownership  is  sometimes  inefficient. 
sometimes  bureaucratic;  but  there  are  eco- 
nomic activities  wtiich  government — munic- 
ipal. State,  or  National— can  do  better  than 
a  cooperative  or  a  corporation.  So  we  will 
have  government  ownership  in  our  free  so- 
ciety. We  shall  get  away  from  buireaucracy 
and  inefficiency  by  an  extension  of  the  TVA 
Idea.  That  is,  through  the  Government  cor- 
poration instead  of  the  bureau,  tlirough  re- 
gionalism instead  <rf  centralisation  in  the 
capital,  we  shall  induce  Government  enter- 
prise rather  than  mere  Government  opera- 
tion. 

Mb    riNAI.    DXCISIOM 

In  our  free  society,  we  never  make  a  final 
decision  as  to  how  much  of  oue  economic 
form  we  shall  have  and  how  much  of  another. 
If  a  Government  operation  Is  not  working 
well,  the  people  will" not  hesitate  to  sell  It  to 
a  corporation  or  a  cooperative.  If  tt  Is  in- 
dicated that  a  corporate  activity  should  be 
under  pubUc  ownership,  the  people  will  not 
besitajce  to  buy  it.  Experience  and  a  sense 
erf  values,  not  dogmatic  theory,  will  deter- 
mine their  decisions,  and  decisions  are  al- 
ways subject  to  review.  We  find  wbat  is 
better  by  never-ending  thotight  and  experi- 
ment. However,  changes  from  one  form  to 
another  are  made  without  confiscation,  and 
Without  harm  or  loss  to  Individuals. 

paiVATi  PEOPEarr 
The  right  of  private  property  is  fundamen- 
tal. 

The  Institution  of  private  property  is  not 
tvU;  it  Is  a  positive  good.  Property  is  neces- 
sary to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man.  A 
propertyless  man  can  have  spiritual  freedom 
and  dignity,  but  not  complete  freedom  of 
movement,  activity  and  enjoyment;  he  can- 
not be  an  effective  citizen  in  a  vigorous  de- 
mocracy. If  property  is  not  owned  by  indi- 
viduals It  will  be  owned  by  the  state,  and  the 
state  will  thereby  l)ecome  a  dictatorship- 
We  need  to  have  property  more  fairly  ac- 
quired, more  widely  distributed,  and  more 
securely  held  against  loss  and  confiscation. 
High  taxes  from  war  and  excessive  govern- 
mental activities  are  one  form  of  confisca- 
tion. A  free  society  requires  that  most  of  its 
citizens  shall  be  responsible  property  owners. 


LABOC   MOTZmitT 

With  ruch  a  conception  of  the  need  of 
private  property,  the  lal>or  movement  will 
necessarily  change  Its  strategy.  Tnst.ead  of 
moving  on  and  on  in  the  industrial  field 
toward  the  confiscation  of  profits,  it  will  ses 
them  as  a  necessary  thing.  It  will  strive  to 
Increase  tiie  property  holdings  of  the  workers 
it  represents.  Under  a  system  in  which  pri- 
vate property  is  tKcoming  ever  more  widely 
held,  the  workers  represented  by  iaixir  unions 
would  t>ecome  owners  of  stocks  in  their  own 
and  other  IndusUles  Workers  should  be- 
come owners; .  owners  should  be  workers. 
Thus  we  can  attain  a  stability  under  which 
society  will  not  move,  with  the  inevitability 
of  gradual  ness.  into  a  centralized  Socialist 
sute. 

kesckves 

Under  such  a  system  there  shctjld  be  few 
periods  of  recession  or  depression. 

However,  corporations  should  build  up  re- 
serves for  pensions  and  for  employment,  in 
order  to  avoid  lay-offs  or  discharges  In  slack 
times.  This  will  minimize  dependence  on 
Govertunent  and  strengthen  the  property 
system. 

But  no  sectirity  outside  oneself  can  equal 
the  security  of  ownership  of  property  in  a 
system  In  which  property  Is  made  secure. 

The  ownership  of  property  by  individuals 
and  the  building  up  of  private  savings  re- 
serves should  be  that  reliance. 
DtcnmuuzATiow 
A  healthy  rural  life  >s  the  foundation  of 
a  free  society.  A  family  living  on  its  own 
acres  Is  the  ideal. 

We  favor  the  decentralization  of  property, 
of  Indusuies.  of  population.  Otir  cities  are 
too  big.  They  shotild  be  remade  to  make 
possible  more  wholesome  living.  Bring  the 
country  to  the  city,  as  we  have  already 
t»'OUght  urban  comforts  to  the  coxintryside. 
Eliminate  smoke,  smells,  noise,  and  traffic 
hazards.  Bring  to  the  country  the  interest 
and  vauriety  of  the  city:  to  the  city  dweller 
that  seir-ezpresslon  that  comes  from  working 
with  growing  and  living  things. 
MASS  raooucnoN 
Mass  production  should  have  brought  man 
freedom  from  drudgery,  not  slavery  to  mech- 
anism and  to  artificial  appetites  for  unneeded 
things  or  cheap  satisfactions.  The  object  of 
mass  production  should  not  be  something 
not  needed  or  to  be  thrown  away  after  a 
brief  use. 

The  commercial  manufacture  of  food  and 
clothing  outside  the  home,  the  commercial 
performance  of  services  for  the  individual 
which  the  Individual  should  do  for  himself 
has  been  carried  too  far.  We  need  to  do 
more  things  for  ourselves  with  our  own 
hands. 

Exaggerated,  high-pressure  advertising  is 
Illegitimate.  Man  is  not  a  consumer.  Bs 
Is  not  a  waste  container  for  InduEtrles  wtxiss 
wheels  dare  not  stop.  Indtistry  is  a  servant 
whose  wheels  turn  at  the  command  of  man 
to  satisfy  his  needs.  We  are  not  slaves  at 
the  industrial  machine. 

POLmC.U.   DEMOCIACT 

Freedom  depends  on  a  vigorous  political 
democracy  also. 

Citizens  should  take  responsibility  for  gov- 
ernment in  their  counties,  towns,  and  ctttaa. 
When  citiaens  committees,  without  sellldi 
motives,  organlae  permanently  to  maintain 
nonpolltical  county-manager  goremment.  ss 
Is  done  In  Cincinnati,  they  are  accepttnff 
their  responsibility.  Then  there  Is  no  room 
for  a  boss. 

rwrow  oma  ruxa 

We  do  not  despair  of  the  United  Nation*. 
We  wish  to  continue  our  efforts  to  make  It 
ever  more  and  more  effective  as  the  organ- 
IzaUon  of  our  "one  world."  But  we  put 
tnedom  first.  FW«Jom  is  fundamantai.^  IX 
iTMdona  is  to  be  prwerved  and  «;^^»M  ta 
the  world  ss  a  whole,  then  the  natkns  -WtMA 


have  long  practiced  freedom  mtist  federate. 
They  must  have  a  common  policy  in  inter- 
national affairs,  a  common  defense  force,  a 
common  currency,  common  citiaenship,  and 
a  customs  union.  Therefore,  we  favor  a 
federal  union,  not  merely  a  military  alliance, 
of  the  Marshall-plan  countries — those  con- 
tributing and  those  receiving.  We  favor  a 
great  union  of  the  free,  and  we  xirge  that  tlie 
first  steps  be  taken  now.  If  the  present 
rrisls  a-hich  threatens  freedom  should  pass, 
it  will  still  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avert 
or  to  cope  with  future  dangers,  that  the  free 
nations  be  permanently  united  with  each 
other.  To  the  great  union  should  be  added 
other  states,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  wish 
to  Join  and  can  qualify  through  havine  estab- 
lished wlthm  themselves  the  practice  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

MAN 

In  order  to  bring  into  being  and  preserve 
this  free  society,  we  must  have  men  who 
are  determined  to  remain  free,  and  who  know 
bow  to  remain  free.  TlMre  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  nature  of  man.  He  need  only 
awaken  to  what  he  really  is.  and  live  in  the 
fullness  and  perfection  of  his  tnoe  nature. 
He  was  made  for  dominion  over  a  self  and 
a  world  which  offer  him  satisfaction  and 
joy.  Man  is  the  expression  of  Ood.  the  ftil- 
fiilment  of  the  Divine  Being.  When  man 
lives  as  one  with  God.  and  wields  God  s  in- 
finite power,  lie  will  not  desire  any  puny 
power  over  other  men.  He  will  not  submit 
to  any  human  being  so  foolish  as  to  wish 
to  lord  it  over  him.  Here  is  the  key  to  hu- 
man freedom. 

How  shall  we  get  such  men,  such  citizens 
for  our  free  society?  By  cultivating  them. 
The  principles  are  laid  down  in  all  religions. 
Religions  do  not  agree  on  the  reasons  why 
men  should  be  good,  but  they  substantially 
agree  on  what  men  should  do.  The  need 
is  to  get  these  teacliings  practiced.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  forming  groups  or  circles 
of  layihen  In  each  faith  to  meet  with  each 
other  to  study  practice  of  religion  and  to 
encourage  each  other  in  that  practice.  It  is 
useful  also  to  form  cells  which  cut  across 
denominational  lines  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  practice  of  individual  responsibUity 
in  freedom. 

Thus  men  will  be  trained  to  live  and  help 
other  men  to  live  in  the  sunlight  of  freedom 
in  the  Joy  of  their  self-expression  which 
belongs  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

For  the  correction,  completion,  enrich- 
ment, and  activation  of  the  freedom  mani- 
festo I  invite  the  communication  and  co- 
operation of  all  men  and  women  everywhere 
who  love  freedom. 


GoversBicBt  of  Chile  Awards  tke  Order 
al  Merito  Bernartk)  O'Hifpn*  to  Mr. 
EtKranI  Tomlinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJE5KNT A  f  I  vU 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Coiicrkssioj«al  Rscom  the 
speech  of  Ambassador  Peiix  Nieto  del  Rio 
at  the  time  he  presented  to  Edward  Tom- 
linson the  Order  al  Mertto  Bernardo 
O'Higgins  on  behalf  of  the  Govemmect 

of  Chile. 

Amba.«:-"^ador  del  Rio,  an  outstanding 
and  accomplished  diplomat,  stated,  in  a 
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few  words,  the  reason  for  this  recogni- 
tion by  the  Republic  of  Chile  of  the  best 
American  authority  on  Latin  America. 
Ed  Tomlinson  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  As  a  truth- 
ful reporter  of  facts  he  has  served  his 
country  well:  as  a  truthful  reporter  of 
tacts  he  has  well  served  Latin  America 


Ed  Tomlinson  knows  whereof  he  re- 
ports and  Ambassador  del  Rio  knows 
whereof  he  ."ipeaxs.  The  people  of  the 
Americas — both  North  and  South — have 
long  recognized  the  worth  of  Ed  Tomlin- 
son's  unbiased  and  impartial  news  cover- 
age: his  probing  for  facts  beneath  the 
surface:  and  his  skill  in  portraying 
events  as  they  actually  are. 

My  congratulations  to  the  Republic  of 
Chile  for  recognizing  the  worth  of  Ed 
Tomhnsons  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  democracy  in  the  Americas,  and  my 
congratulations  to  Ed  Tomlinson  for  the 
•aardirvg  of  an  honor  richly  deserved 
and  well  merited. 

The  address  follows: 

Ifr  Tomlinson.  it  Is.  tnde«d.  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  confer  upon  rou  in  the  name 
erf  the  Oovemmeni  of  Chile  the  Orden  Al 
Merlto  •Pernardo  OHls^glns."  In  the  rank  of 
eommander  Thu  order  was  established  by 
the  father  of.  Chilean  liberty  and  is  t>e- 
■tcwed  by  my  OoTernment  in  recognition  of 
•crrlce  to  the  nation,  to  democracy,  and  to 
mankind 

Tou  hare  choaen  for  many  yean  to  devote 
your  high  ta:ents  to  the  task  of  understand- 
ing and  good  will  twtveen  the  nations  of  the 
WaMcm  Hemisphere.  On  th«  radio  and  in 
the  pma  of  the  United  States,  and  in  vari- 
ous well-knovn  txxiks.  you  have  endeavored 
to  Impartially  Inform  the  people  of  this 
•oantry  aljout  tb«  Latin -American  nations 
and  the  Latin-American  peoples,  about  their 
way  of  life  theu'  cu::ures.  their  hopes,  and 
their  aspirations,  as  expressed  in  their  every- 
day vork.  in  the  work,  programs,  and  policies 
of  their  govemmcnu.  If  there  wers  only 
more  enlightenment  of  this  kind  in  aU  coun- 
tries, the  ta^  of  the  salesman  and  diplomat 
Would  tie  made  much  easier  and  the  progress 
of  our  weet«m  vurld  would  increase  geo- 
metrically. 

Much  remains  to  t>e  done  to  raise  the 
•taod&rd  of  living  at  the  American  people 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  to  build 
among  them  a  structure  of  enduring  frlend- 
•blp  and  mutiial  knowledge,  which  may  re- 
dK  the  forces  ol  destruction  and  evil  now 
unleashed 

My  0<3vemment  wishes  to  award  your 
vork  and  encotmge  you.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  to 
carry  U  on  unceasingly.  t>ecause  the  goal  of 
American  tinlty  is  worth  every  effort  and 
•Ta»7  aacrlflce. 


Tbe  Rape  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUFoawu 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RJEPRKSZNTATTVBS 

Wednesdav.  June  1,  1949 

Mr.    ANDERSON   of  California.    Mr. 

BK>eaJcer.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recokd.  I  Include  the  fol- 
low.ng  newspaper  article  from  the  Santa 
Cruz  R:piide: 
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(By  W.  F.  Alder) 
of  freedom   as  Americans  have 
tJnce  1778  is  well  under  way. 
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and  wholly  malign  cult  has  taken 
of  many  of  the  inner  shrines  of 


and    socialism,    two    funda- 

nonymous  hereeies  in  the  lexicon 

freedom    are   hot  only   marching 

they    have   found    lodging    In   the 

ind   they   brazenly  proclaim   their 

itry. 

development  of  our  liberal  arts 
we    have    explored    the    near 
itomlc  physics  and  have  discovered 
of  Incalculable  potentialities — lor 
jf  mankind  or  for  his  destruction, 
repetitively     and    categorically 
the  world  that   these  forces  will 
d  for  conquest  of  others  by  cur- 
are not  international  burglars, 
taken  what  we  thought  to  be  ade- 
«  to  safeguard  by  secrecy  the  lives 
against  the  misuse  of  these  atomic 
Lhose  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  sub- 
world. 
»'ould-l)e    world    conquerors    have 
ig  by  every  stratagem  and  subver- 
to  infiltrate  our  defenses  and 
lifeguardlng  secrets. 

an  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
perfect,    and    harness    this    vast 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  man- 
Che  immediate  security  of  a  nation 
to  the  freedom  of  all  men. 
of  scientists  comprising  the  Na- 
Ac&demy  of  Science,  a  private  instl- 
nftminated  a  certain  group  of  men 
ute    a    national    research    council, 
of  the  United  States  has  no 
control   over    these    bodies,    nor 
The  unswerving  loyalty 
these  memt)ers  is  now  open  to 
ion.      We    did    not  anticipate 
of  our  security  by  our  executive 
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of  Bcientlflc  personnel  to  man 

research  laboratories  and  master 

forces  of  this  newly  dis- 

of  energy  resides  In  the  per- 

of  these  men. 

on    behalf    of    these.    Dr.    A.    M. 

jf  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 

Director   David   P.   Lillenthal.   of 

Energy  Cummlsslon.  In  his  coldly 

statement  before  a  congressional 

that  self-confessed  Communists 

be  proper  personnel  to  groom  for 

and  research  staffs  developing 

t   echelons   of    national    defense. 

-out  from  whom  we  guard  our 

(Macaulay.  Political  Georglcs. ) 

Ltllenthal  has  consistently  insisted 

t-candldates     for     scholarships 
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in  respect  to  loyalty  to  the 

lest  their  Intellectual  freedom 
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itoutly  defended  the  awarding  of 

to  known  Conununlsts. 

point  is  that  of  Hans  Frlestadt. 

graduate-student    at    the    Uni- 

lorth  Carolina,  whose  appointment 

on  the  premise  that  this  Austrtan- 

a  Vienna  Communist  newspaper 

was    to   l>e   trained    only    in    the 

nuclear  physics.     Hans  Frlestadt 


<f 


conducts  the  Karl  Marx  Study  Club  at  the 
ITniverslty  of  North  Carolina  and  twmbards 
the  student  body  there  with  subversive  arti- 
cles In  the  campus  newspaper,  the  Tar  Heel. 

Current  investigations  by  the  Congres- 
sional Atomic  Committee  and  Interrogations 
of  Director  Lillenthal  now  bring  fc«^h  the 
Information  that  other  known  Communists 
have  been  included  in  these  scholarship 
awards  and  that  It  Is  unmlstakenly  evident 
that  Lillenthal  had  full  knowledge  of  their 
subversive  connections  prior  to  his  making 
the  awards.  The  FBI  h.id  turned  In  ad- 
verse reports  on  each  of  these  men. 

While  It  now  appears  that  these  awards 
will  be  re.^inded.  that  of  Itself  is  not  sufB- 
clent.  The  stark  reality  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  supposedly  sacrosanct  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Is  so  loosely  administered, 
whether  by  deslen  or  sheer  Ineptitude,  that 
our  atomic  research  program  has  been  open 
to  subversive  inflltratlon,  and  no  one  knows 
Just  how  far  the  process  has  progressed. 

If  the  top  group  administering  our  atomic 
program  is  so  wanting  In  Judgment  as  to 
flagrantly  disregard  our  national  Insistence 
that  the  spread  of  communism  In  the  United 
States  be  halted,  how,  In  heaven  s  name,  Is 
It  capable  of  exercising  good  Judgment  In 
the  conduct  of  the  bllUon-doUar  program 
entrusted  to  Its  management? 

Lillenthal  explains  and  validates  this 
training  of  young  Communists  by  the  usual 
party-code  double-talk  euphemism,  "Intel- 
lectual freedom." 

Boiled  down  to  Its  literal  meaning,  this 
asserts  that  any  Communist,  regardless  of 
his  oath  to  support  the  Communist  Ideology 
and  Its  source,  the  Pollt  Bureau  of  Russia, 
he.  as  a  candidate  for.  or  lncumt>ent  In, 
employment  in  our  atomic  research  program, 
must  be  kept  "Intellectually  free"  to  desert 
the  nation  which  trained  him  and  go  over 
to  the  enemy  at  any  time  his  Intellectual 
freedom  seems  to  demand — or  the  Kremlin 
crooks  a  beckoning  finger. 

Freedom  of  speech,  and  mind  are  thus 
based,  pardon  me.  debased,  to  suit  the  in- 
dividual's personal  motives  and  convictions. 
He.  himself,  sets  the  measure  of  his  duty  to 
his  country  and  fellow  citizens.  This  seems 
to  be  the  thesis  of  Director  Llllenthal's  co- 
terie of  collaborators. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  these 
atomic  administrators  to  det^-ide  questioiu  of 
national  ethics.  They  have  but  one  re- 
sponsibility— to  guard  with  their  whole 
honor  the  trust  their  high  position  imposes. 

Polemical  subjects  are  the  sole  business 
of  Congress,  though  it  is  stretching  the  word 
to  make  It  Include  patriotic  duty.  We  shall 
permit  no  argument  nlx)ut  that. 

Our  right  of  free  speech  does  not  envision 
license  to  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of 
minors,  political  adolescents,  nor  the  inclta- 
tlon  to  murder  men  or  the  freedom  under 
which  they  live.  We  do  not  condone  con- 
spiracy to  do  murder.  That  In  Itself  Is  a 
felony. 

How  then  can  we  construe  as  a  violation 
of  free  speech.  Interdicting  expression  of 
such  Intent  or  purpose? 

Freedom  of  our  myriad  sons  yet  to  be  lx)m 
is  far  more  precious  than  the  mere  life  of 
any  individual  amongst  us. 

Have  we  not  asserted  this  principle  on 
countless  crimsoned  tjattleflelds'  And  on 
the  blood-flecked  snows  of  shoeless  Valley 
Porge? 

What  sophistry  Is  this  which  describes 
free  speech  as  the  Ood-glven  right  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  an  avowed  enemy  who 
plots  the  murder  of  some  of  our  bodies  and 
all  of  cur  souls?  At  this  Juncttire  I  seem  to 
remember  Byron's  Chllde  Harold:  "In  pride 
of  place,  here  last  the  eagle  flew  " 

Yet,  according  to  David  P  Lillenthal  and  a 
parade  of  scientists  before  the  congressional 
Investigating  committee,  this  lntellectu«!l 
freedom  they  carp  about  is  Americanism  at 
lU  best. 
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AM% 


I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
than  such  an  American. 

And  I  rememljer.  too,  the  anguished  cry  of 
lAdy  Macljeth:  "Out,  damned  spot!  Out.  I 
•ay!- 

Will  M^MTs.  Lillenthal,  et  al.  remember? 
Sometlifie?    Ever? 


Tbio{S  Yoa  Don't  Bay  May  Cost  Yoo  tibe 
Most 


•umera  and  the  extra  food  they're  gotng  to 
eat  as  a  result  worth  what  It  will  ooat? 

There's  no  question  that  we're  going  to 
have  to  work  to  pay  for  this  program.  The 
question  Is.  Will  we  work  Just  as  hard  with- 
out getting  any  <rf  it? 

The  loudest  complaints  we  hear  aboxrt  tlM 
cost  of  the  Fair  Deal  come  from  families  who 
can  afford  to  ran  up  doctor  l>ills,  who  have 
their  kids  In  private  schools,  who  live  in 
comfortable  homes,  carry  plenty  of  Instirance 
and  aren't  worried  aoout  where  their  next 
Bteak  la  eominf  firom. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  June  1.  1949 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  talk  of  economy  in  Government 
which  we  hear  today  is  designed  only  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  much-needed  so- 
cial legislation,  social  legislation  which 
in  the  long  run  will  save  our  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars.  In  connection  with 
this  thought  and  under  the  unanimous 
consent  granted  me.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  editorial  from  the 
Machinist  of  May  12 : 

THINGS  TOU  DON'T  BDT  MAT  COST  TOU  THI  MOST 

The  cost  of  President  Truman's  Fair  Deal 
Is  l>eginning  to  give  some  people  cold  feet. 
They've  figured  out  that  we  can't  finance 
public  housing,  raise  school  teachers'  salaries, 
set  up  a  real  health -insurance  program,  and 
guarantee  farmers  a  comfortable  living  with- 
out It  costing  this  country  bte  money. 

The  Fair  Deal  is  no  promise  of  pie  in  the 
sky.  If  we  get  It.  were  going  to  have  to 
work  to  pay  for  it.  We  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  the  improveroenU  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  are  worth  the  several 
billion  dollars  they're  going  to  cost. 

It's  going  to  cost  us  either  way.  It's  like 
bi-'vlng  a  car.  If  we  go  on  driving  the  pre- 
war Jalopy,  the  bills  for  repairs  keep  on 
going  up  until,  sooner  or  later,  it's  cheaper 
to  buy  a  new  model.  Mr.  Truman  thinks 
the  Fair  Deal  will  cost  our  country  less  than 
trvlng  to  keep  the  old  model  in  repair. 

Take  health  Uisurance.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  doctor  bills  for  every  work- 
ing familv  in  the  country,  it's  going  to  cost 
six  to  eight  billion  dollars  a  year.  That's  a 
lot  of  money.  But  we  know  that  sickness — 
a  lot  of  it  preventable — is  now  costing  us 
Americans  about  $27,000,000,000  a  year  in 
doctor  bills,  loet  wages,  and  lost  profits  from 
absenteeism.  And  that's  not  adding  a  cent 
for  unnecessary  suffering  from  lack  of  ade- 
quate doctor's  care. 

Take  that  asOO.OOO.OOO  bill  for  aid  to  edu- 
cation. We  know  that  if  we  dont  vote  that 
one.  our  public-school  system  wUl  continue 
to  run  down.  Our  chUdren  wont  l>e  as  well 
equipped  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  as  we 
were.  What's  that  going  to  cost  our  coimtry? 
Or  take  the  pubUc  housing  bUl.  That's 
going  to  coat  •4.000,000,000  over  10  years. 
But  stop  and  add  up  ne  coet  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime  that  Is  spawned  in 
our  city  and  rural  slums.  How  much  do  we 
pay  Tor  epldenaics  that  bred  in  our  slums? 
What  about  the  social -security  plan? 
Suppose  we  let  our  aged  continue  to  crawl 
fo-  relief  instead  of  assuring  them  a  decent 
pension  wh-n  they  rea  h  retirement  age? 
Won't  that  drive  them  tc  support  the  TOwn- 
aend  plan  or  even  more  costly  remedlee? 

And  what  atwut  the  new  farm  plan  to 
guarantee  a  decent  farm  income  and.  at 
the  same  time,  cut  the  price  of  health- 
giving  foods  like  milk,  eggs,  meat,  fruita.  and 
Tegeubles?    Aren't  lower  prices  to  city  con- 


Memorandam  of  Association  of  Immi^ra- 
tioD  and  Nationality  Lawyers  ra  Oppo- 
sUMnt«H.IL10 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or  PEJJNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit 
the  following  memorandum  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Lawyers  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  10: 

The  Association  of  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Lawyers  is  a  national  association  of 
lawyers  admitted  to  practice  t)efore  the  Im- 
migration Service  and  the  Board  of  Immi- 
gration Appeals.  Some  of  Its  memljers  are 
former  officials  of  the  Immigration  Service 
and  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  association  is  Interested  In  advancing 
the  science  of  tbe  administration  of  law 
pertaining  to  immigration,  nationality,  and 
naturalization. 

This  statement  Is  sutmiitted  in  opposition 
to  H.  R.  10  because  we  believe  that  some  of 
the  provisions  of  thU  bill  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman HoBBS  are  unconstttulonal  and  re- 
pugnant to  American  principles  of  democ- 
racy. Our  association  has  always  maintained 
a  vigorous  anti-Communist  and  anti-Naai 
subversive  attitude. 

THE  BILL  IS  BEPrCNAHT  TO  AKEBICAIt  PBINCIFIXS 

The  HoblJS  bill  authorizes  the  indefinite 
detention  of  aliens  who  entered  the  United 
States  wlthm  10  years  preceding  the  issuance 
of  a  warrant  of  arrest  against  them.  Aliens 
who  have  committed  no  crimes  may  be  thus 
detained  In  Imprisonment  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  In  the  Seventy -seventh  Congress. 
Congressman  Hobbs  Introdticed  a  similar  bill 
known  as  H.  R.  3-  At  that  time  extensive 
hearings  were  held  and  many  witnesses  testi- 
fied against  the  bUl  Ixcauae  it  contained 
similar  provisions.  Paul  Allen,  national  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  tbe  Descendants  of  the 
American  Revolution,  stated  at  that  time; 

"I  want  to  go  on  the  principle*  of  American 
Government,  which  should  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  exact  provisions  of  the  bUl.  Now 
we  are  op^xjsed  to  the  method  in  the  bUl  and 
the  theories  which  attempt  to  justify  the  bill, 
and  we  are  particularly  worried  about  what 
this  bill  might  be  put  to. 

"Tou  see.  we  do  not  like  the  deUntlon 
provisions  and  the  system  of  supervision  that 
the  founders  of  this  country  actually 
0tn^Sted  against.  It  U  part  of  the  same 
thing  which  the  early  Americana  objected  to 
in   the  British   rulers   who   were   sent   over 

here.     •     •     ' 

"The  fact  that  the  bill  is  aimed  at  allcos 
does  not  Justify  It  In  our  minds." 


John  Haynee  Bolmea  stated  in  oppoettlcn 
to  H.  R.  3: 

"If  they  (aliens)  commit  offenses  they  can 
l>e  tried  and  iraprl»on*d.  If  they  are  law 
abiding  they  should  be  free  on  bond  avaU- 
able  whenever  deportation  is  praetleable. 
Any  other  treatment  of  aliens  la  repugnant 
to  American  principles." 

THE  BOX   IS  UKCONSTTTtrnOWal. 

In  Petition  of  Brooks  «6  F  2  (d)  238)  Jud«B 
Anderson,  of  MassachtisetU.  stated: 

"The  right  to  arrest  and  hold  or  tmpriaoD 
an  alien  is  nothing  but  a  necceaary  Incident 
of  the  right  to  exclude  or  deport.  There  is 
no  power  in  this  cotirl  or  any  other  tribunal 
In  this  country  to  hold  indefinitely  any  tone 
cituten  or  aUen  In  impriaonment  eacept  as 
punishment  lor  a  crime.  Slavery  was  abol- 
ished by  the  thirteenth  amendment." 

In  Wong  Wtng  v.  United  States  ll83  U.  8. 
228)  the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

"To  declare  unlawful  residence  within  a 
country  to  lie  an  Infamous  crime,  punish- 
able by  deprivation  of  m)erty  and  property. 
would  l)e  to  pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  con- 
stitutional legislation;  unleaa  the  provlaloo 
were  made  that  the  fact  of  gu'.lt  should  first  ■ 
t>e  established  by  Judicial  trial." 

The  HoblJS  bill  proposes  to  provide  for  im- 
prisonment of  aliens.  In  some  cases  perhaps 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  where  they  have 
committed  no  crime  and  where  the  imprison- 
ment would  restilt  from  administrative  de- 
cisions without  a  Judicial  trial.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  our  AssocUtion  that  these  provi- 
sions of  the  Hobbs  bUl  transcend  the  boimda 
of  the  Constitution. 

Further,  we  are  exposed  to  section  5  of 
Hobbe  bill  Ijecause  these  provisions  arek  to 
repeal  the  Administrative  Procedure  Art  in- 
sofar as  It  applies  to  Immigration,  deprrta- 
tion  and  nationality.  The  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  was  intended  to  require  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  including  the  Immi- 
gration Service,  to  make  iu  rules  and  pre- 
cedenu  public,  to  permit  repreeenUtlon  by 
counsel,  to  authorize  court  review,  to  require 
separation  from  prosecuting  and  adjudicat- 
ing functions,  and  to  require  Independent 
hearing  examiners.  For  years  these  admlnia- 
tratlve  reforms  have  been  advocated  In  Im- 
migration matters  and  k>efore  administrative 
agencies  generaUy.  The  purpose  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  is  to  grant  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing.  We  are  opposed 
to  any  legislation  which  would  attempt  to 
whittle  down  the  Administrative  Procedure* 
Act. 

We  also  wish  to  caU  attention  to  the  con- 
cluding sentence  in  section  5  of  the  Hobbs 
bill  which  states  that  the  provisions  of  503 
of  the  Nationality  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  any  case  involving  a  determination  of  the 
right  of  a  person  to  t)e  admitted  or  to  re- 
main In  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  any  of  the  Immediately  foregoing 
d  scribed  laws.  We  confess  that  on  first 
reading  we  believed  that  this  language  was 
intended  to  abolish  section  503  of  tLe  Na- 
tionality Act.  We  think  that  the  langurige 
is  susceptible  of  that  construction  We  un- 
derstand that  the  intention  of  the  author  wbb 
t-  make  fonjer  citizens  who  have  been  ex- 
patriated and  who  come  to  the  United  States 
to  establish  theUr  citizenship  by  court  pro- 
ceeding, subject  to  the  detention  provisions 
of  the  Hobbs  bill.  It  can  hardly  be  con- 
tended that  former  citizens  who  might  have 
lost  their  citizenship  by  some  Innocent  act 
such  as  by  mere  residence  abroad,  by  voting 
In  Italian  elections,  or  by  service  In  an  army 
of  an  ally,  are  such  dangerotis  aliens  that 
they  should  l>e  subjected  to  incarceration. 

Instead  of  incarcerating  our  former  dO- 
aens.  we  beUeve  that  where  their  loyalty  la 
established,  they  should  be  afforded  rr.  ex- 
peditious method  of  regaining  ttoelr  ^  AM*a 
rights  ctf  American  citiaenahlp. 
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U  to  ctir  optnloa  that  thU  bill,  for  th«  Ont 
ttUM  In  the  history  of  the  UntMd  8Utc«. 
■Mhs  to  establish  eonccntratlon  cmmpa  dur- 
Bg  pr«C9-t!me.  W«  belter*  th«t  the  problem 
of  lUbTcntTe  aliens  and  of  nondeportaMe 
aliens  ts  a  serlotis  one  We  think  that  appro- 
priate means  should  be  devised  to  maintain 
adequate  superrlston  of  subvcrsiTcs  and  if 
pcrs<lble  to  solve  the  problem  *of  tboae  who 
eaunot  be  deported.  However,  we  feel  that 
the  Bcbbs  bill  Is  not  the  democratic  nor  the 
Ar.ierican  wav  In  which  the  problem  should 
be  solved.  For  this  reason  we  record  our 
oppoaltlcn  to  this  uaientocratic  bill. 

GA&r.OtE   CVBVMXMO. 

—  Fresidfnt    Nrtc   York  Cltf 

Jack  V/t«sf«MAN. 
Wmatiinyton  Repre-trntatttx.  Wojhinff' 
ton,  D  C 

Thomas  M    Cooirr.  n. 
Fife  Chatrman.  Lf^itlattte  Cowmirtee, 
Wasf-.ington.  D.  C. 
Mat  31.  1919. 
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Wednesday.  June  1.  1949 

Mr.  J0P:N?0N  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav?  to  ex. end  my  remarks  I  include  a 
forceful  editorial  from  the  Sacramento 
Bee  of  Sacramento.  Calif. 

It  brief!y  but  forceably  comment.s  on 
the  granting  of  a  scholarship  to  Hans 
PreiEtadt,  a  naturalized  Austrian.  Ap- 
parently this  young  scholar  was  never 
really  Americanized.  When  the  court 
makes  the  order  which  makes  an  immi- 
grant an  American,  it  is  after  the  appli- 
cant has  demonstrated  his  knowledge  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Spates.  This  im- 
plies thai  the  proposed  citizen  approves 
of  and  believes  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. No  worthy  citizen  would  join  a 
group  whose  purpose  is  the  destruction 
of  our  representative  government  and 
the  do^nination  of  the  individual  by  the 
state.  Consequently,  when  this  bril- 
liant student  accepted  his  citizenship 
and  took  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  he  must  have 
done  so  with  reservations.  Otherwise. 
he  would  not  shortly  thereafter  have 
Joined  the  Communist  Party. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  follow- 
ing editorial  to  my  colleagues: 


lUZr  SCUOLASSMIPS   roB  LOTAL 

AMaaJcam 

Hans  Prelstadt  came  to  this  country  s  few 
fears  ago  a:i  tmmi|tr*Qt  from  Austria. 
Shortly  after  hecoming  a  full  Hedged  citizen 
of  the  U;.itcd  States  be  joined  tiie  Commu- 
nlst  Party. 

But  >L<ung  Freutadt  is  Intellectually 
glf;«<l.  He  u  a  brilliant  student  of  physics, 
•o  Bticb  so  the  National  Research  Council, 
a  govemroent  agency  assoclsted  with  stomie 
•Bcrgy  research,  granted  him  a  tl.gOO  a  year 
governmental  fellowthlp  to  study  relativity 
in  the  Oeld  of  nuclear  physics  at  the  Unt- 
venlty  at  North  Carolina. 

And.  accord! lig  to  all  report*,  from  the 
strict ir  afrteraln  staiMlpiiliiT.  Fralstadt  was 
veil  eqiiq^pad  for  tha  worfe  ■— tgnad  to  him. 
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the   university  Prelstadt   renewed 
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activities. 
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Bl  RDICK 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax- 
the  Nation  can  be  saved  $48,- 
just  one  of  the  many  water 
of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 


the  water  level  of  the  pro- 
Dam  20  feet  above  what 
s  originally  asked  for  and 
authorized,  will  cost  the  peo- 
,000  more  than  was  first  con- 
Up  to  date,  there  is  no  au- 
law  for  this  Increase  in  ele- 
these  engineers  do  not  need 
They  have  assumed  con- 
matter  and  are  going  ahead 
they  want  and  not  what  Con- 
As  proof  of  this,  the 
the  water  level  to  contain 
acre-feet,    which    means    a 
of  1,830  feet  above  sea  level, 
r    elevation    was    authorized, 
deter  the  engineers?    Not  In 
According  to  their  own  testl- 
the   Rivers   and    Harbors 
they  say  they  have  now  Re- 
purchase  and   condemnation 
of  land  not  needed  for  a 
acre- foot    pool,    but    will    be 
a  23.000,000-acre-foot  pool,  or 
el  of  1 .850  feet.    In  all  of  their 
,  In  their  annual  report,  and 
spaper  interviews  and  In  their 
before  civil  as.soclations.  they 
refer  to  a  water  pool  of  23.- 
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000.000  acre-feet,  although  there  is  no- 
law  supporting  any  such  pool. 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommends 
that  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  be  re- 
moved from  civil  functions  and  assigns 
reasons  for  It.  all  of  which  arc  absolute 
facts.  The  recommendations  should  be 
approved  by  Congress.  But  v;ill  these 
suggestions  be  followed?  I  dou'Jt  it. 
The  people  generally  do  not  know  of  the 
powerful  lobby  ready  at  ?.ny  time  to 
Intervene  and  keep  these  Army  men  en- 
trenched in  civilian  projects.  The  lobby 
is  composed  of  the  contractors  brigade, 
those  to  whom  the  engineers  assign  con- 
tracts; civilian  bodies  that  r.re  led  to  be- 
lieve that  their  particular  areas  will  re- 
ceive benefits  through  the  good  will  of 
these  engineers;  Members  of  Congress 
who  want  som.e  local  project  in  their  dis- 
trict to  receive  favorable  consideration, 
and  other  Congres.smon  whom  the  engi- 
neers convey  around  at  Government  ex- 
pense— not  only  to  view  certain  projects, 
but  to  get  free  trips  home.  This  engi- 
neers' lobby  is  a  powerful  thing.  In  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
when  I  testified  before  it.  General  Pick 
had  a  permanent  place  at  the  witness 
table  and  remained  there  with  his  aides 
while  all  witnesses  were  testifsing. 
After  witnesses  were  dismLssed,  General 
Pick  remained,  and  no  doubt  dispo."ed  of 
any  adverse  testimony  with  a  few  re- 
marks which  no  doubt  were  eagerly 
received  by  the  committee. 

I  testified  last  Friday  before  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  on 
Congressman  Lemxes  bill  to  limit  the 
water  pool  of  North  Dakota's  Garrison 
Dam  to  1.830  feet  and  limit  all  land-buy- 
ing activity  to  that  level,  and  there  in 
that  committee  the  engineers  were  sit- 
ting upon  the  raised  platform  with  the 
members  of  the  committee,  just  as  much 
a  part  of  the  committee  as  anyone  else. 
While  witnesses  were  testifying,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  engineers 
in  charge  concerning  the  course  of  the 
testimony. 

With  the  powerful  lobby  in  Congress, 
in  which  Members  of  Congress  are  de- 
termined no  law  shall  be  passed  which 
shall  interfere  with  these  engineers,  you 
can  see  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  report  have  a  vicious  gaunt- 
let to  run  before  th^  engineers  are  re- 
moved from  all  civilian  functions. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  find  out 
about  this  autocratic  and  power-hungry 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  their  unreason- 
able action  in  the  field — going  ahead  in 
a  way  not  authorized  by  law,  is  doing 
more  to  bring  discredit  on  this  Govern- 
ment than  anything  else  known  today. 
The  people  will  finally  become  aroused, 
and  when  they  do  this  in.stitutior  will  be 
hit  hard.  Enough  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  elected  that  this  engineers'  lobby 
cannot  handle  and  when  that  time  comes 
this  autocratu*.  unthinking,  brazen,  and 
arrogant  body  of  men  will  be  ousted  from 
functions  they  should  never  have  con- 
trolled. 

Civic  bodies  In  North  Dakota  are  gen- 
erally opposed  to  the  Missouri  Valky 
Authority  because  they  say  too  much 
power  will  be  placed  in  a  few  hands:  yet 
at  the  same  time  these  civic  bodies  are 
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doing  their  best  to  support  the  engineers 
where  the  power  is  not  placed  in  a  few 
hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  The  sentiment  for 
an  MVA  in  North  Dakota  is  growing  with 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  thing  respon- 
.sible  for  this  feeling  is  the  ru:hless. 
ignorant,  and  unlawful  behavior  of  the 
engine^rs  right  there  where  the  people, 
every  day.  can  see  their  action. 

The  tragic  thing  about  the  whole 
matter  is  that  the  taxpayers  v;i!l  have 
to  foot  the  bills  of  this  irresponsible  and 
law-violating  bunch  of  engineers.  They 
have  now  purchased  v.ith  taxpayers' 
money.  43,000  acres  of  land  that  was 
never  authorized;  they  have  driven  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  cfif  t^'eir  land  by  bluff, 
coercion,  and  proceedings  in  condemna- 
tion at  a  time  at  least  12  years  removed 
from  an:  possible  use  they  can  make  of 
these  lands.  They  have  set  up  a  real 
estate  c35ce  that  does  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, buying  a  farmer  out  and  then  rent- 
ing the  land  back  to  him  at  prices  that 
absorb  all  consideration  he  received  for 
his  land,  in  rent  payments  until  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  it. 

Congre.ss  authorized  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan,  but  nothing  is  being  done  on  the 
Sloan  plan  because  the  engineers'  lobby 
in  Congress  is  determined  to  finance  just 
what  the  engineers  want,  and  that  is 
absolutely  in  opposition  to  the  Sloan 
plan.  While  the  engineers  have  agreed 
in  writing  to  the  SIcan  plan,  they  ignore 
It.  because  they  feel  themselves  well 
enough  intrenched  in  the  Congress  to 
do  so. 

I  have  seen  many  lobbies  here  in 
Washington,  but  I  have  never  seen  one 
that  shows  the  arrogance  and  disrespect 
for  law  as  is  now  exhibited  by  these 
engineers.  They  have  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  for  some  reason  will 
fly  to  their  aid  on  any  committee  at  any 
time,  night  or  day. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
up  asain-st  a  real  fight.  In  the  Garrison 
project  the  taxpayers  can  be  saved 
$48,000,000  and  no  one — not  one  com- 
munity in  the  United  Slates — will  be 
.  injured  by  saving  this  money.  An  1.830- 
foot  dsm  at  Garrison  will  do  as  much  for 
flood  control  as  a  higher  dam,  especially 
when  it  is  realized  that  when  the  dam- 
aging floods  occur  in  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi the  upper  Missouri  River  is 
frozen  as  hard  as  cement.  This  lower 
dam  will  contribute  as  much  to  river 
navigation  as  a  higher  one,  because  the 
law  provides  that  navigation  shall  not 
conflict  with  irrigation,  and  consumptive 
use  of  waters  west  of  the  ninety-eighth 
principal  meridian.  If  the  irrigation 
proposed  1.300.100  acres  is  establi.^hed 
there  wul  be  little  water  left  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  on  an  average  year  after 
year.  If  the  wr.ter  in  the  Garrison  Dam 
ii  drawn  of!  lo  be  diverted  to  the  DevJs 
Lake  area,  there  will  be  still  less. 

Can  we  save  this  cx;ra  $4C.0C0  000  and 
curb  the  power  of  these  engineers  who 
are  schooled  in  expending  other  people's 
money?  In  war  or  peace  the  Army  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  the  most  wasteful 
organization  in  the  world  in  burning  up 
th?  laxparers'  mon?y.  In  wartime  the 
cxtiavagance  is  terr:flc,  but  no  one  can 
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question  it  then,  but  in  peacetime  we 
should  gather  up  enough  nerve  to  say 
"No"  to  this  unnecessary  and  extrava- 
gant expense  brought  on  by  the  Army 
engineers. 

Today.  50  cents  of  every  tax  dollar  goes 
to  support  a  military  program  at  home 
and  military  assistance  programs  in  other 
sections  of  the  world.  Maybe  we  cannot 
stop  this,  but  at  least  we  can  and  should 
halt  the  high-handed  extravagance  of 
the  Army  engineers  in  our  civil  fimctions 
here  at  home. 

In  regard  to  the  Garrison  Dam,  the 
Hoover  Commission  Report  says : 

The  development  agencies  sometimes  com- 
promise thetr  difference*.  After  sharp 
clashes  over  loans  ior  the  development  of 
the  Mlssotni  Eisin.  the  Corps  and  the  Bu- 
reau announced  complete  agreement  on  the 
Plck-Slcan  plan.  Analysis  of  that  plan  re- 
veals the  fact  that  It  contains  many  projects 
which  previously  had  been  subjected  to  dev- 
astating criticism  by  one  or  the  other 
agency.  The  compromise  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  division  of  projects,  each 
agency  agreeing  to  forego  the  privilege  of 
crltlclzlnB  projects  assigned  by  the  agree- 
ment to  the  other.  The  result  is  In  no  sense 
an  integrated  development  plan  for  the 
basin,  and  there  Is  serious  question  in  this 
case  whether  agreement  between  the  two 
agencies  is  not  more  costly  to  the  public 
than  disagreement. 

Again  quoting  from  that  report: 
There  is  simply  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  the  jMreaent  overlapping  of  func- 
tions exists  with  respect  to  the  Corps  ct  En- 
gineers, the  Btireau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  costly  duplica- 
tion, confusion,  and  competition  are  bound 
to  result.  It  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  that  neither  by  voluntary 
cooperation,  nor  by  executive  coordination, 
can  the  major  conflicts  be  ironed  out. 

Painful  as  the  operation  may  be.  the  case 
for  a  imlfication  of  the  functions  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation is  so  overwhelming  that  it  ought  to 
be  effected  without  further  delay. 

We  have  seen  this  exact  situation 
come  to  pass  in  the  Pick-aoan  plan. 
Each  agency  had  a  plan  of  its  own.  abso- 
lutely dissimilar  m  every  respect.  Con- 
gress asked  for  an  agreement,  and  these 
agencies  agreed  to  a  common  plan  and 
signed  a  joint  agreement.  Congress 
then  passed  the  law  based  on  this  agree- 
ment. Since  then  the  Army  engineers 
have  gone  straight  ahead  with  their  own 
plan  as  it  stood  before  this  joint  agree- 
ment, and  have  used  their  lobby  in  Con- 
gress to  get  funds  to  carry  out  their  own 
plans.  The  Sloan  plan  remains  without 
fimds  for  starting  the  project,  because 
the  engineers  of  the  Army  do  not  want 
the  Sloan  plan  and  never  did  want  it. 
They  ignore  their  Joint  agreement  as  a 
scrap  of  paper. 

Congress  is  at  fault.  It  should  have 
taken  lime  and  passed  a  law  pointing 
out  specifically  what  was  to  be  done  and 
not  a  law  that  merely  blanketed  in  the 
agreement  between  these  two  agencies, 
and  which  now  the  engineers  refuse  to 
obey.  Congress  should  put  this  river  de- 
velopment under  one  responsible  civil 
agency  and  hold  that  agency  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  »-ill  of  Congress.  It 
can  be  done  and  will  be  done,  unless  the 
Army  enguieers"  lobby  is  too  strong  and 
prevents  it. 


Traasfer  of  Pacific  Islands  From  Naval 
to  Ciyil  Control  Shoaid  Not  Be  Under- 
taken Withoot  Adequate  Preparation — 
NatiTc  People  of  These  Islands  Appre- 
hensJTe  of  Ckanf  esin  Prospect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DCECATT   nOM    BAWAO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TAT1\TS3 

Wednef^dav.  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  appearing  under  date  of  May  24, 

1949.  in  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  points 
cut  that  i,he  transfer  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Islands  from  naval  to 
civil  rule,  as  proposed  by  President  Tru- 
man, should  not  be  undertaken  without 
careful  preparation. 

The  editor  of  the  Star  Bulletin.  Riley 
H.  Allen,  has  visited  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  is  exceptionally  well-informed  cn 
this  prcl>lem  as  the  result  of  many  years 
of  study. 

The  Members  of  Congress  concerned 
with  this  problem  as  well  as  those  in  the 
administration  should  therefore  find  in 
his  com.ments  some  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  the  approach  to  this  important 
question. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

THI    PBESIStNT    MOVES — DTTElUOa    DEPA«TMtl«T 
TO    TAKZ    OVBS    PACOTC    ISLAKDS 

President  Truman  himself  has  moved  to 
•ee  tha-  civil  rtUe  is  set  up  promptly  in 
Pacific  Islands  now  under  naval  Jurisdiction 
and  control. 

He  has  ordered  the  transfer  of  Ounm  u,  the 
Interior  Department  within  the  next  yeAr. 

He  has  ordered  a  like  trai^sfer  of  American 
Samoa  and  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories  to 
Interior  Etepartment  supervision  "within  the 
next  2  cr  3  years  " 

The  President  s  order  w«e  probably  has- 
tened by  the  recent  friction  on  Guam  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  naval  government. 

This  friction  resulted  in  a  sit-down  strike 
by  the  Guam  legl«lat<»s. 

They  walked  out  of  their  asaembly.  re- 
fused to  come  back  untU  a  compromise  was 
reached. 

This  compromise  effected  a  Uttle  face  sav- 
ing all  around.  It  did  not  settle  Guam's 
underlying  grievance — that  the  Guamanians 
desire  and  demand  a  larger  degree  of  self- 
government  than  they  can  get  under  the 
Navy. 

And  theirs  la  an  understandable,  a  nat- 
izral  position.  It  is  foimded  on  the  beate 
principle  of  Americanism — government  bf 
consent  of  the  governed. 

This  move  by  the  President  has  brought 
to  a  climax,  if  not  to  a  finish,  a  long  arrlee 
of  skirmishes,  mostly  behind  the  scenes, 
over  the  government  of  American  Samoa  and 
Guam. 

The  skirmiahlng  over  the  trust  territories 
(taken  from  Japan  in  World  War  II)  has 
been  shorter.  That  la  only  because  the 
United  States  has  liad  the  tnut  Islands  in  lU 
keeping  a  much  shorter  tlnie.  Otiam  and 
An-.erican  Samoa  have  been  under  the  United 
States  Cag  a  half  century 

The  order  to  transfer  from  Htrf  to  Inte- 
rior X>spsrtment  rule  is  much  more  eaaUy 
iaeued  than  carried  cut. 

The  Navy  has  been  governing  AmertraB 
Samoa  and  Guam  for  five  decades. 

It  has  built  up  an  extensive  establlxb* 
mtnt — m  physical  equipment  and  in  pcr- 
sotmei — to  do   the   job.     It  expanded   this 


\ 
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considerable   e^tabllahment   to   take  In   th« 
trust  territories. 

The  Interior  Department  has  no  such  e»- 
t&bilatament.  And  the  Navy  has  serious  and 
quite  sincere  doubts  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment either  realtSM  the  slse  of  its  Job 
or  can.  wlthlu  a  lew  BMrnth?,  de\rlop  the 
(scuttles  to  take  over  from  the  Navy  and 
carry  on  without  set-back  or  loss. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  Unless  the  Navy 
glvrs  the  most  cordial  and  wholehearted 
sui^xMTt  to  the  transfer,  there  is  certain  to 
be  an  unhappy  period  for  the  natives  of 
these  Islandii. 

They  are  already  uneasy  over  the  projected 
transfer. 

Whet)»er  or  not  their  apprehensions  are 
entirely  ol  their  own  thinking,  or  have  ^as 
Department  of  the  Interior  men  sometimes 
hint)  been  planted  by  the  Navy,  the  doubts 
•nd  fears  are  there— unmistakably  there. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  must  be 
Able  to  come  In  and  take  over  vith  no  loss 
of  efllciency.  no  period  of  hesitation,  no  ob- 
vious esperlmentatlon .  Otherwise,  the  na- 
tives will  feel  that  their  misgivings  have 
been  confirmed,  and  they  will,  correspond- 
ingly, be  disappointed. 

And  if  this  feeling  starts.  It  will  grow. 
In  many  a  distant  atoll,  and  over  many  an 
■rrhipelairo.  the  natives  wtl!  be  frightened, 
cbdurate.  uncommunicative,  difficult  to 
govern. 

Many  months  ago  the  Star-Bulletin  bm^- 

sted  that,  as  the  iransler  was  Inevitable — • 
ttime — Department  of  the  Interior  men 
ought  Immediately  to  be  assigned  to  the  Pa- 
cific area,  and  get  ri^ht  out  on  the  Job. 

That  move  is  now  imperative.  Guam  Is  to 
be  transferred  within  a  year.  Interior  De- 
partment shinild  have  not  merely  a  repre- 
sentative, but  a  staff  at  Guam  without  delay, 
learning  the  many  things  they  must  know 
about  Guam,  the  Marianas,  the  Carolines, 
the  Pacific. 

Further,  a  group  of  Guam's  ablest  and  best 
equipped  wen  should  go  to  Washington  and 
get  thoroughly  acquslnted  with  the  transfer, 
•t  the  National  Capital,  of  Jurisdiction  from 
Mavy  to  Interior. 

The  Guam  Asitembly  has  voted  910.000  to 
•end  two  Guamanians  to  Washington  Our 
own  National  Government  might  well  sup- 
plement this.  A  group  of  6  or  10  would  not 
be  too  large. 

We  owe  it  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  these 
belpleas  natives  to  do  a  first-clase  Job  of 
goveriment 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  in  for- 
eign relief  and  In  foreign  flnanrlng. 

We  are  willing  to  assign  to  this  job  skilled 
administrators  axid  slafls  thai  total  more 
than  26.000  pcrsoiM. 

We  should  be  not  less  solicitous  about  the 
welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  relatively 
few  thousand  Pacific  Island  natives  under 
our  own  flag. 


Yon  Can't  Have  Your  Pic  aad  Eat  It,  Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  daho 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Wt'dne»day.  June  1,  1949 

Ui  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l««vc  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Con- 
cansiONAL  RkcoRD.  I  ln.«ert  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Orebe.  attorney  for  the  BoLse  Kuna 
Irrigation  di.«trlrt  In  Idaho. 

Attorney  Grebe  calls  our  attention  to 
a  fundamental  truth  that  we  cannot 
continue  spending  without  having  to  pay 


for  the  tl 
Mr.  Oretx ' 

In  order 
and  brini 
The  letter 
Boisi 


Ings  we  desire.  I  congratulate 
for  his  willingness  to  sacrifice 

to  maintain  our  Government 
order  Into  our  fl.scal  matters, 
of  Mr.  Grebe  follows: 

KWK  iMicATioif  District, 
Kuna,  Idaho,  May   26,   1949. 
Hon.  JoHr4  SaNBoaN.  M.  C. 

Wa.imngton.  D.  C 

I  am  vitally  Interested 

mplet^on  of  Anderson  Ranch  Dam,  Lucky 

Cascade  Dam  and  other  Reclama- 

e  construction  in  Idaho.     I  own 

these  projects  and  would  benefit 

expenditure  of  funds  for  reclama- 


a:n 


Dkab 

in  co: 
Peak  Dam 

tlon  Serv 
land  unde- 
by  further 
tlon. 

But  I 
which  mj 
developmi 
may  *>e  n 
favorable 
the  Koov 

I  realize 
a  finger  1 
sonally. 
no  avail 
stopped  t< 
our  form 


Co  <C«I8SMAlt : 


willing  to  sacrifice  any  benefits 

be  taken  from  me  in  the  further 

t  of  my  own   pel  projects,  that 

dcessary  to  sacrifice.  In  order  to  get 

iction  on  the  recommendations  of 

Commission. 

that  unless  all  of  us  who  have 

the  pie  sacrifice  something  per- 

Commlsston's   work   will    be   of 

This  tremeiulous  waste  must  t>e 

prevent  the  eventual  downfall  of 

f  government. 

Trufy  yours. 

G.  W.  Gbkbc, 

Attorney  for 
Boise-Kuna  Irrigation  District. 


enr. 


V  • 
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S  ore  Spots  in  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON. 


JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE  FROM   HAWAII 

IN  THri  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

l^ednesdav,  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  lARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
und(  r  les  ve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  I  wjsh  to  call  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial ap  waring  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  1 J  under  the  title  "Sore  Spots  in 
the  Par  last." 

The  eatorial  very  appropriately  points 
out  the  importance  of  taking  action 
prompt i>  to  provide  an  organic  act  for 
the  govei  nment  of  Guam. 

The  ec  itorial  Is  as  follows: 


8  IRE    SPOTS    IN    THE    FAR    EAST 


scoj:  t 
crij  es 


r  ( 
I  ot 


hav; 


Our 
wide 
ma  tic 
China  m 
situation.^ 
be  done 
Asiatic 
They  do 
reversal  c 

We 
the  full 
exclusion 
against   t 
•gainst 
needed  n 
the  quot 
The 

adopted 
bill  U  sttl 
commute 
adopted 
crukh  or 

Similar 
grips  wit 
act  for 
function 
with  the 
ti\  which 
pretatlon 


pre  Dccupatl 


n  i>eal 


Houi  e 


Ion  with  problenis  of  world- 
and  our  attention  to  grelit  dra- 
such  as  those  in  Germany  and 
cause  us  to  overlook  seme  smaller 
in  which  something  can  and  should 
There  are  sore  spots  In  our  whole 
lationship    that    need    attention, 
require  any  vast  examination  or 
policy,  but  they  do  need  action, 
not  yet,  for  example,  carried  out 
I  of  our  now  discredited  Asiatic 
policy.     In  1943  we  lifted  the  ban 
le  Chinese.     In    194«  we  lifted  It 
1  'lliplnoe    and    Indians.      What    Is 
>w  la  to  finish  the  job  and  set  up 
basis  for  the  other  Asiatic  states, 
ot    Representatives  on   March    1 
Judd  bin  to  do  this.     But  that 
burled  In  a  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
It  should  be  brought  out  and 
id  not  allowed  to  die  in  the  Senate 
I  be  Senate  pigeonhole, 
y.  Congress  has  not  yet  come  to 
the  need  for  adopting  an  organic 
The  Guam  Congress,  trying  to 
awfully,  has  had  a  dlfflcuit  dispute 
val  government  and  the  governor 
he  basic  l8«ue  has  been  the  Inter- 
uf  the  legislative  authority  granted 


tie 


Ovam 


to  the  Congress  by  order  of  the  Navy  Becretafy 
in  1947.  To  clarify  the  issue  and  to  resolve 
the  dUpute  the  Guam  Congress,  on  March 
6.  adopted  the  draft  of  a  propoeed  organic 
act  defining  civilian  and  legislative  right*. 
This  was  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress through  the  Navy  Department,  but  It  la 
obvlou-sly  still  far  from  enactment.  A  matter 
as  Important  as  this  should  not  be  burled  In 
channels,  but  should  be  brought  out  for 
constructive  examination  and  action. 

The  great  crises  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
make  the  headlines.  But  at  the  same  time 
wise  actions  on  less  fearful  matters  should 
not  be  sacrificed,  since  those  actions  may 
make  the  sum  total  of  policy. 


Bravo!    Bravo?    Bravo!    Excelentisshno! 
Nei>!     Nein!    Neinl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  OSULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
writer  thought  that  it  was  fitting,  meet, 
and  right  to  give  this  article  not  only  a 
conflicting  title,  but  also  to  scramble  the 
Portuguese  and  German  languages  up 
in  that  title.  I  think  that  it  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  however,  to  have 
had  the  title  made  up  of  all  of  the 
known  living  and  dead  languages,  but, 
obviously  of  course,  that  could  not  be 
accomplished  with  any  idea  of  maintain- 
ing and  preserving  the  well  known 
OSullivan  brand  of  brevity. 

The  idea  of  the  above  title  occurred 
to  me  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  was  addressing  in  Por- 
tuguese the  joint  session  of  the  Senate 
and  Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  May 
19  last.  When  our  good  friend,  Presi- 
dent General  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  had 
completed,  what  was  evidently,  to  those 
who  could  understand,  a  very  good  point, 
one  of  his  Portuguese  admirers  sitting 
in  the  House  gallery,  amidst  rousing  hand 
clappings,  exclaimed  bravo!  bravo! 
bravo!  excelentissimo!  Then  followed  a 
brief  and  chilly  silence  and  then  I  heard 
another  man  In  the  House  gallery,  who 
had  a  distinctly  German  accent  say, 
nein!  nein!  nein!  I  fancy  that  a  few 
Nebraskans  and  the  majority  of  the 
State  senators  of  Nebraska  were  also  In 
the  bravo  bravo  bravo  excellentissimo 
class  when  they  memorialized  Congress 
to  cut  national  eXF>enditures  10  percent 
across  the  board,  while  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  thinking,  understanding 
people  of  Nebraska,  and  a  minority  of 
the  Slate  senators  of  Nebraska  were  In 
the  nein  nein  nein  class,  as  far  as  doing 
any  such  memorializing  was  concerned. 

By  way  of  recapitulation  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  a  previous  ar- 
ticle, entitled  •Pliysician  Cure  Thyself," 
which  I  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  at 
page  A3115.  attention  was  called  therein 
to  the  fact  that  almo.st  unanimously,  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  had  by  resolution 
memorialized  Congress  to  cut  national 
expenditures  10  percent  across  the  board. 
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while  at  the  same  time  that  very  same 
legislative  body  was  actively  pursuing  a 
different  policy  as  far  as  State  expendi- 
tures were  concerned. 

The  foregoing  course  of  conduct  re- 
minds us  of  the  story  of  the  old  religious 
hypocrite,  who  in  order  to  be  fair  with 
God  and  man  alike,  while  singing  the 
grand  old  church  hymn.  When  the  Roll 
Is  Called  Up  Yonder  ni  Be  There,  instead 
of  pointing  sk^-ward  when  he  uttered  the 
words  "I'll  be  there"  reversed  the  gesture 
and  pointed  downward  in  the  supposed 
general  direction  of  hell. 

In  fact  that  old  hypocrite  was  fairer 
in  what  he  said,  if  you  could  see  him 
singing,  than  was  the  memorializing  Re- 
publican-controlled Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture, because  it  never  pointed  the  finger 
at  the  tremendous  State  expenditures,  or 
ever  even  breathed  an  "itsy-bitsy." 
"teeny-weeny"  word  about  Its  own  public 
wastrel-lust. 

Recently  the  Nebraska  State  Journal 
of  Lincoln.  Nebr..  brought  to  the  fore 
again  the  utter  inconsistency  and  ridicu- 
lousness of  the  economy  position  of  the 
afore-mentioned  legislature  and  its  me- 
morializing antics,  by  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article: 

LXCISL-'^TraE  RETTTSES   lO-PZHCTNT  BtrtJCET  CCT— 
wnXUMS  MOTION   PaOVOKIS  ATTACK 

(By  Btirt  J">.mes) 

A  request  for  a  flat  10-percent  cut  In  the 
1949-51  budget  bill  was  defeated  Wednesday 
by  the  legislature. 

The  vote  was  4  to  21.  Senators  Frank 
yelson.  OXelll:  Charles  Vogt,  Uberty;  George 
Weborg,  Pender,  and  W.  J.  Williams.  Ravenna, 
supported  the  motion. 

The  reduction  was  proposed  by  Williams 
Just  after  the  legislature  approved  additions 
to  the  bill  totaling  $372,940. 

The  Increases  made  by  the  legislature  total 
$1,806,331  above  the  budget  committee's  CMlg- 
inal  recommendation  of  $130>46.251.  The 
grand  total  for  the  bill  now  stands  at  $133.- 
810.582. 

•The  legislature  has  added  abeut  $1,700,000 
over  the  committees  reccmmenaation."  Wil- 
liams said  in  making  his  motion. 

••Its  time  we  do  something  that  we  asked 
someone  else  to  do."  he  added.  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  legislatures  action  of  earlier 
In  the  week  in  adopting  a  resolution  asking 
Congress  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  by 
10  percent. 

Williams  was  immediately  accused  of  l)elng 
Insincere  and  with  seeking  publicity.  The 
charges  were  made  by  Senators  John  Callan. 
Odell.  budget  committee  chairman,  and  Wil- 
lard  Wilson.  Hcldrege. 

••I  dcubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Introducer  of 
the  motlcn  because  he  voted  against  a  mo- 
tion to  cut  $800,000  In  Federal  funds  from 
the  budget.'"  Wilson  said.  *•!  know  It  Is 
popular  to  favor  a  10-percent  budget  reduc- 
tion but  you  cant  do  that." 

*  WUllams'  motion  locks  good  In  the  news- 
IMpei^s  but  you  cant  kid  the  people."  Callan 
said.  ""The  motion  Is  more  for  publicity  than 
anything  else,"  he  added. 

••Let's  call  this  motion  what  It  Is."  said 
Sen.  Hugh  Carson.  Ord.  "This  Is  Just  a 
roundabout  way  to  take  a  potshot  at  the 
chancellor  of  the  university."  he  asserted. 

WiUiams  said  he  was  sorry  the  members 
doubted  his  sincerity.  He  explained  he  voted 
against  the  move  to  cut  $800,000  In  Federal 
school  ftinds  from  the  bill  because  "I'm  not 
ready  to  start  picking  on  defenseless  chll- 
dren.- 

"Whafs  going  to  happen  when  these  prices 
break?"  he  asked. 

Earlier,  the  legislature  approved  amend- 
E^ents    by    the    budget    committee    adding 


$300,000  to  the  budget  of  the  game  commis- 
sion. This  is  the  amount  the  commission 
expects  to  receive  during  the  next  btennlum 
as  the  result  of  Increased  hunting  and  fish- 
ing license  fees. 

Included  was  a  $50,000  reapproprlation 
from  the  unspent  balance  of  the  $500,000 
emergency  blizzard  aid.  This  was  earmarked 
for  use  by  the  governor  In  event  of  futtire 
disaster  In  the  State. 

Three  divisions  in  the  State  health  depart- 
ment were  increased  a  total  of  $22,940. 

A  hike  from  $25,000  to  $32,940  for  the 
Stat«  survey  of  human  tuberculosis  was 
approved:  the  maternal  and  child  health  di- 
vision was  raised  frc»n  $39,380  to  $49,380.  and 
the  bureau  of  examining  boards  from  $97,850 
to  $102,850. 

Rejected  was  a  requested  Increase  of  $6,000 
In  the  budget  of  game  commission  for  the 
ptirpose  of  building  a  home  for  the  care- 
taker at  Port  Kearny  park. 

The  amendment  was  offered  by  Senator 
W.   Halsey  Bohlke,  Hastings. 

The  budget  bill.  L.  B.  434.  was  moved  from 
general  to  select  file. 

The  Unionist,  an  Omaha  <Nebr.) 
newspaper,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
memorializing  action  of  the  legislature: 

The  Insincerity  of  much  of  the  economy 
talk  was  displayed  in  the  lower  Hotise  one 
day  last  week.  Two  economy-minded  mem- 
bers made  vehement  speeches  for  economy 
and  were  loudly  applauded.  Then  the 
house  voted  tinanlmoualy  to  give  each  mem- 
ber an  additional  clerk  and  $600  more  in 
postage  expense. 

That  reactionary  crowd  that  has  taken  up 
the  cry  of  economy,  and  makes  so  much 
noise  and  intemperate  statements  may  be 
playing  with  fire  that  cotild  get  beyond  con- 
trol. More  than  once  in  this  land  financial 
panics  have  been  created  out  of  little  » 
notlilng.  And  we  all  knew  that  the  human 
animal,  once  he  is  seized  with  the  stamp)ede 
complex,  goes  as  wild  as  a  herd  of  fear- 
stricken  longhoms  rushes  across  the  prairie 
in  a  western  movie. 

Millions  of  Americans  believe  that  had  the 
Old  Guard  captured  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  they  fully  in- 
tended to  Junk  all  the  social  legislation 
pntrnml  during  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Presently  there  are  many  who  suspect  thai 
the  extreme  phobia  regarding  domestic 
spending  sprouts  from  the  same  root,  and 
that  one  plan  is  to  cut  budgets  for  Social 
Security,  the  Labor  Department,  and  other 
agencies  of  social  aspect  to  points  where 
their  ftinctlonlng  would  be  difficult  or  Im- 
possible. Some  of  those  agencies  were  es- 
tablished under  Republican  Presidents. 
Hereabouts  we  frequently  hear  criticism  re- 
garding varlotis  phases  of  social  security,  old- 
age  assistance  being  the  principal  target.  We 
hear  much  about  the  welfare  state  and  sim- 
ilar slurs. 

The  little  people  of  America  are  Jtist  as 
much  aware  and  Jtist  as  pert-jrbed  about 
high  taxes  and  deficit  spending  as  are  big 
business  and  ••economy"  politicians. 

But  there  Is  suspicion  that  the  GOP- 
Dlxlecrat  group  has  a  gold  brick  for  sale — 
a  plan  to  protect  at  all  hazards  the  fantarttc 
corporatlou  profiu  that  have  been  poartag 
In  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  any  event  the  Ne- 
braska Legislature  has  now  adjourned 
for  this  session,  and  have  left  behind 
them  for  the  Nebraska  taxpayers  to 
struggle  with  and  ponder  over,  one  of 
the  largest  appropriation  bills  in  the 
history  of  that  State. 

We  must  practice  economy— we  must 
save  the  taxpeyers  money — was  con- 
strued to  have  no  application  to  thrir 
doings  but  applied  only  to  the  Congros 
of  the  United  States. 


It  is  high  time  Indeed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  be  returned  by  the  voters 
of  Nebraska  to  power  again  so  that  our 
great  State  may  again  hold  its  head 
high  in  the  ranks  of  the  progressive 
States,  instead  of  being  on  the  political 
treadmill  going  no  place,  or  worse  still, 
going  backward  all  of  the  time. 


'■.A 


EastWe$t  Trade  and  tlie  ERP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  KTW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26,  1949 

Mr.    JAVTTS.    Mr.    Speaker,    on    all 

sides  the  question  is  asked.  "After  1952 — 
What?"  This  question  concerns  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  western  Europe  and 
therefore  the  political  and  social  outlook 
for  Europe  and  perhaps  for  the  world. 
The  following  editorial  from  today's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  indicates  how  It 
may  be  practicable  to  contribute  to  Eu- 
rope's recovery  without  jeopardizing 
United  States  security  through  further 
development  of  east-west  European 
trade  in  the  goods  of  peace.  It  indicates 
also  the  need  for  our  own  willingness  to 
be  adaptable  to  changing  needs  and  con- 
ditions in  the  relations  of  the  democratic 
world  with  the  satellite  nations  in  east- 
ern Europe: 

EAST-WtST  TKAOZ  kXt)  THI  EST 

When  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer 
dropped  the  hint  that  this  cotmtry  might 
relax  in  prohibitions  against  the  expert  of 
industrial  goods  to  Russia  and  Its  satellites, 
he  was  giving  a  sign  both  of  our  growing 
assurance  that  our  political  ;x>sitlon  vis-i- 
vls  the  Soviets  has  strengthened  and  of  our 
recognition  that  the  success  of  the  Marshall 
program  dqiends  heavUy  upon  a  revival  of 
intra-European  trade.  Relaxation  of  the  re- 
strictions on  exports  wotiid  be  accompanied 
by  our  releasing  the  Marshall  plan  countries 
from  their  agreement  not  to  seU  eastern 
Europe  the  same  type  of  producu. 

Our  willingness  to  consider  a  reversal  off 
the  15-month-old  policy  of  restricting  ex- 
ports cannot  in  Itself  guarantee  the  t>adly 
needed  revival  of  east-west  European  trade. 
Eqtially  essential  conditions  for  that  revival 
are  the  reentry  of  Germany  in  the  European 
economic  scheme  as  a  larger  trading  factor, 
and  a  reconciliation  between  the  British  de- 
sire to  curtail  imports  from  the  Continent, 
and  the  continental  countries'  plan  to  boost 
ttaatr  csports  to  Britain.  What  the  Sawyer 
ansooDcement  does  indicate  is  that  our 
Government  is  taking  to  heart  Suropean 
and  American  concern  over  the  poastbiUty 
of  Europe's  not  achieving  independence  of 
American  aid  by  1952. 

If  there  is  any  secret  to  the  success  of 
the  Marshall  ^an.  It  must  lie  In  treating  K 
as  an  ever -developing  and  ever-changing 
blueprint.  Even  on  the  limited  grounds  o* 
the  first  years  experience  (and  how  many 
Cassandras  regard  1952  as  already  upon 
us?)  it  has  become  clear  that  the  European 
countries  mt»t  place  new  and  heavier  em- 
pbasis  on  t&etr  anti- Inflationary  prograna. 
on  a  speedy  coordination  of  their  indlrldaid 
plans  for  industrial  Investment,  and  on  a 
vigorous  merchsndhrtng  effort  in  ftiiwilfin 
markets. 

These  Icasoos  are  far  from  belBff  kxt  on 
tiie  Kuiopems.  The  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Bctfupnw  Ooopermtlon  has  made  the 
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Ant  two  Items  major  topics  In  tts  current 
•genda.  and  )t«  members  arc  individually 
»K»tt}ng  American  market  studies  which,  to- 
gether with  some  relaxation  of  tariffs  on 
our  part,  could  bring  substantial  results  on 
Um  third  Item.  Indeed,  the  Sawyer  an- 
nouncement was  m»de  at  the  Canadian 
International  Trade  Pair  at  Toronto,  where 
35  foreign  countries  have  exhibited  the 
products  which  they  hope  will  find  favor 
wtth  tb«  CfMiaumerv  of  America  and  other 
nations.  With  these  constructive 
being  taJcen.  all  estimates  of  the 
situation  In  1952  must  be  regarded 
as  usable  guides  to  action  rather  than  as 
ttrm  predictions.  But  only  If  the  warning 
«lgns  are  read  and  acted  upon  promptly  will 
tha  Marshall  plan  be  Justmed  by  resulu. 


Amendmeot  of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

or  CAurcHUfiA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  I.  1949 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  explain  briefly  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  which  I  have  just  intro- 
duced this  afternoon  and  the  need  for 
Its  enactment  to  protect  American  in- 
dustry. 

This  bill  will  exempt  employees  in  in- 
dustry from  the  wages  and  hours  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
whenever  an  indiistry  Is  in  competition 
with  indanries  in  foreign  countries  with 
which  trade  agreements  are  In  effect,  and 
do  not  iidequately  protect  the  competi- 
tive position  of  American  industry  to  the 
extent  of  the  differential  between  the 
American  wage  rate  as  applied  by  the 
present  provisions  of  the  act  and  the 
prevailing  foreign  wage  rates. 

The  State  Department's  reciprocal - 
trade  policy  is  the  worst  enemy  of  Amer- 
ican labor  and  industrial  pru«^perity  with 
which  we  presently  have  to  deal.  Ap- 
parently the  reciprocal  trade  planners 
give  no  consideration  to  the  differential 
between  American  wages  and  the  low 
prevailing  scales  in  foreign  countries 
when  .hey  negotiate  these  agreements 
An  examination  of  existing  trade  agree- 
ments will  reveal  this  condition  to  exist 
today. 

Unless  lalx)r  and  industry  are  permit- 
ted to  adjust  their  labor  contracts  to 
meet  thi>  foreign  competition,  the  creep- 
ing paralysis  of  unemployment  already 
underway,  will  progress  steadily  as  for- 
eign nations  recover  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  war  and  flood  our  country  with 
their  export-^. 

The  number  of  our  producers  and 
manufacturers  who  already  are  fighting 
the  competition  of  foreign  Imports  is 
enormous  and  is  steadily  mounting. 
Labor  leaders,  also,  are  rapidly  l>ecom- 
ing  aware  of  this  threat  to  wider  unem- 
ployment and  are  seeking  means  to  avoid 
widespread  layoffs  as  the  Unport^  of  for- 
eign goods  gradually  bat ui  ate  the  Amer- 
ican market. 
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History  Repeating  Itself? 


ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


OF  Nrw  Toait 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  27.  1949 


of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
ust   read  a  newspaper   article 
;hall  insert  in  the  Appendix  of 
D  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
call attention  to  a  speech  made 
sthenes  more  than  2,000  years 
was  addressing   the  men  of 
nd  here  is  what  he  said : 
ave   warnings   and   solemnly   pro- 
all  times,  both  in  your  midst  and 
I  was  sent.     But  the  Greek  states 
the  men  who  were  engaged  In 
and  action  taking  bribes  and  sac- 
principles  for  money,  while  the 
of   private  citizens   either   had    no 
or  were  caught  by  the  balght  of 
and  leisure,  and  all  alike  suffered 
delusion  as  this,  each  community 
.hat  the  danger  would  come  against 
themselves,   and   that   at  others' 
might  safely  secure  their  own  In- 
they  pleased.     In  this  way,  I 
las  come  alK)ut  that  the  masses,  in 
their  excessive  and  unseasonable 
have   lost   their   liberty;    while 
men,  who  fancied   they   were 
away   everything   but   themselves, 
they  had  sold  themselves  first,  for 
friends  and  guest  friends,  as  they 
called  at  the  moment  when  they 
bribes,  they  are  now  saluted  as 
and  apostates  and  by  all  other  well- 
titles.    For  no  one.  men  of  Athens. 
In  pursuit  of  the  Interest  of  the 
as  master  of  the  situation,  he  Is 
over  those  who  sold  him  his  posl- 
knowlng   their   vUlany,    then — If 
—he    hates    them    and    distrusts 
treats  them  with  contumely.    Only 
facts:   for  If  the  right  time  for 
gone  by,  the  right  time  at  any 
?arn  lessons  of  this  sort  Is  always 
the  prudent. 


s 


Under  unanimous  consent,  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  the  article,  to 
which  I  lave  referred,  which  was  written 
by  Jo^er  h  Alsop  and  which  appeared  In 
the  N»  w  yoi  k  Herald  Tribune  of  Wednes- 
day. Juije  1.  1949; 

Thk  Om  -1  Maikkt 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Washington. — There  li  an  excellent  chance 
ondon  Embassy  will  shortly  be  sold 
an  the  barrelhead.     The  purchaser. 
I  goes  through.  Is  expected  to  be 
Ambassador   to   the   Argentine. 
President  Truman  and  Secre- 
State    Dean    O.    Acheson    have    not 
lied  the  disposition  of  the  valuable 
jroperty,    which    will    probably   be 
I  by  Ambassador  Lewis  W.  Etoug- 
Is  HI.     But  the  sale  to  Bruce  has 
v^pport.  according  to  Insiders, 
eguiug  paragraph  could  well  have 
in  the  real-estate  colunins  of  this 
with  a  few  nanxes  changed.     It 
Issue  which  everybody  In  thia  coun- 
to  begin  thinking  about, 
tlcular  case  of  James  Bruce  can  be 
1   rather   briefly.     He   is  a   bunker 
Democrat.     He  has  only  two  visible 
IS  for   the   thibawy   In   London 
hat  carries  weight  la  the  money  he 
raised  for  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
one  that  will  be  publicly  roen- 
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Biuce. 
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The 


tlonf  1  Is  his  "succeas"  In  the  Argentine, 
where  he  has  been  a  good  ambassador  In 
the  sense  of  establishing  close  relations  with 
Juan  and  Evlta  Peron  and  their  flashy,  totally 
corrupt  inner  circle. 

POOR    PKEPABATION    FOK    LONDON 

Being  on  a  cozy  footing  with  Evita  Peron 
seems  lather  poor  preparation  for  doing 
business  with  Sir  Stafford  Crlppa  and  his 
colleagues  In  the  British  Labor  Government. 
And  the  London  Job  has  never  been  more  Im- 
portant. 

The  western  united  front  against  the 
Soviet  Union  hinges  upon  Anglo-American 
cooperation,  which  Is  about  to  be  severely 
tested  by  the  need  to  evolve  a  constructive 
Far  Eastern  policy.  The  success  of  the  Mjir- 
shall  plan  hinges  upon  British  recovery, 
which  is  already  in  danger  from  the  world 
trade  recession.  Yet  James  Bruce's  backing 
fOT  London  Is  so  strong  that  it  almost  pre- 
vented the  appointment  of  his  brother, 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  as  Ambassador  to  Paris. 

The  case  of  David  Bruce  Is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  the  case  of  his  brother.  He  was 
not  a  Democratic  contributor,  but  as  ECA 
Administrator,  he  had  already  proven  him- 
self brilliantly  well  equipped  for  the  Paria 
Embassy. 

Even  so,  the  Paris  place  probably  would 
x.ave  gone  to  another  large  party  contributor, 
Stanton  GrllBs,  the  former  Ambassador  to 
Egypt  If  Averell  Harriman  had  not  pressed 
David  Bruce's  claims.  And  what  gave  Har- 
riman the  right  to  intervene  was  not  his 
great  services  to  the  country,  but  his  own 
large  party  contributions,  which  the  White 
House  vaguely  feels  have  not  been  sufficiently 
rewarded. 

James  Bruce's  political  friends  wanted 
Griffis  for  Paris  Instead  of  David  Bruce,  be- 
cause they  thought  the  appointment  of  one 
brot*^er  would  rule  the  other  out.  Possibly 
this  same  theory  will  still  prevent  James 
Bruce  from  going  to  London.  Whether  he 
goes  or  not,  does  not  affect  the  Issue  that  la 
raised. 

SHAMXFACEONESS   CONE 

The  truth  Is  that  the  public  auction  of 
major  offices,  which  at  least  used  to  be  done 
in  a  shamefaced  way.  is  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  was  oB^nly  cast  up  as  a  crime  against 
James  V.  I^rrestal  that  he  had  not  partici- 
pated In  the  auction  in  the  last  campaign. 
All  the  President's  pious  statements  after 
Forrestal's  death  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  Preslc^ent's  own  stall  partici- 
pated without  punishment  in  this  cheap  at- 
tack. Even  today  failure  to  lay  the  dollars 
on  the  line  Is  being  cast  up  as  a  crime  against 
Ambassador  Douglas,  another  of  those  who 
have  given  the  best  service  to  the  President 
and  the  country.  The  President  has  voiced 
no  indignation. 

Instead,  he  has  Just  given  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Navy  to  a  certain  Francis  P.  Mat- 
thews. It  is  well  known  that  this  dim  figure 
ha.!>  been  fished  from  his  native  obscurity 
because  of  his  handlness  with  a  checkbrok. 
This  winter  he  gave  the  vital  secretaryship 
of  defense  to  Louis  Johnson.  Whatever 
Johnson's  other  qualifications.  It  is  well 
known  that  financial  services  rendered  were 
a  major  consideration.  And  In  the  same 
way  the  other  large  contributors — Criais, 
Lawrence  Stelnhardt  et  al. — will  ultimately 
receive  as  their  rewards  posts  In  the  gift  of 
the  American  people. 

The  truth  Is  that  this  traffic  has  reached 
a  shockingly  dangerous  stage  It  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  highest  offices  of  state. 
There  is  also  the  fact  the  large-businc  '  r-ien 
and  large  corporations  who  make  contribu- 
tions are  always  susjiected.  frequently  cor- 
rectly, of  seeking  Government  favors.  The 
whole  system  Is  Inherently,  Irremediably 
pernicious.  The  whole  country  should  be 
indignant  about   It.     And   Congress   should 
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begin  «t  oncre  conslderiiig  the  long-bruUed 
plan  for  public  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigTia,  which  would  stop  this  squalid  barter. 


Arming  Western  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  June  1.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  a  timely  article  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hazlitt  of  Newsweek,  which  ap- 
pears In  the  current  issue.  The  title  of 
his  article  is  "Arms  and  the  Money." 
Every  Member  of  this  House  should  be 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  article. 
It  follows: 

The  cimmltment  we  have  made  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  western  Europe  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  Russian  threat.  It  is 
a  Brave  and  tremendous  commitment.  In 
return  for  it.  our  negotiators  had  both  the 
right  and  duty  to  ask  heavy  quid  pro  quos. 
Instead,  they  assumed  that  they  had  to 
promise  monetary  and  military  aid  in  addi- 
tion m  order  to  bribe  western  European  gov- 
ernments to  accept  the  tremendous  pledge 
from  U3  for  which  they  have  been  beggmg 
ever  since  1914. 

If  western  Europe  has  a  will  to  defend 
Itself,  i:  will  have  little  trouble  in  finding 
the  means.  The  $1,130,000,000  grant  that 
we  have  oromlsed  them  for  the  first  year  is 
after  all  "only  3  percent  of  the  present  total 
governmental  expenditures  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  nations.  They  can  easily  make  that 
up  by  cutting  less  essential  things  out  of 
their  swollen  governmental  budgets. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  pointed  out  In  a 
Newsweek  article  of  April  4,  there  is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  Insure  that  either  the 
monev  or  the  equipment  we  contribute 
would  actually  result  In  a  net  Increase  of 
European  armament  by  that  amount.  To 
the  extent  that  we  free  European  govern- 
ments from  the  necessity  for  military  spend- 
ing, we  release  Just  that  much  more  of  their 
resources  for  bigger  social -security  schemes, 
bigger  food  subsidies,  bigger  nationaliza- 
tion deficits,  or  what  not. 

It  13  now  being  argued  that  we  can  solve 
this  dilemma  by  insisting  that  each  bene- 
flcijry  European  government  spend  on  arma- 
ments in  the  next  fiscal  year.  say.  at  least  as 
much  as  we  contribute,  in  addition  to  the 
amoun:  it  has  already  been  spending  in  the 
current  fi.^cal  year.  But  It  is  dubioxis  policy 
to  try  to  force  any  country  to  spend  more 
on  defense  than  it  thinks  it  ought  to  spend. 
This  could  easily  give  rise  to  the  unwhole- 
some belief  In  that  country  that  it  was 
spend.uij  large  sums  on  defense,  not  for  i:s 
own  seif-preservation  but  as  a  favor  to  us. 
It  might  also  tend  to  encourage  bookkeeping 
fictions  under  which  Government  expendi- 
tures were  charged  to  the  mUitary  budget 
that  did  not  in  fact  belong  under  that 
budget. 

It  our  administration  Is  none  the  less  de- 
termined to  go  ahead  with  its  41.130.000.000 
r.uli'iry-aid  program,  then  Congress,  in- 
stead of  adding  this  to  the  already  dangerous 
burden  upon  our  taxpayers,  should  take  it 
out  either  of  our  proposed  military  budget 
or  •13.300.000.000  or  of  the  •5.430.000,000 
authorised  for  the  ERP. 

Consider  the  military  budget  first.  For  a 
single  year  it  already  equals  the  military  ex- 
penditures for  the  entire  19  years  from  1922 


through  1940.  Must  our  millury  budget 
now  be  !ar?er  still?  Does  It  make  any  sense 
to  assiune  that  our  mUltary  expenditures 
with  the  Atlantic  Pact  must  be  actually 
higher  than  without  the  Atlantic  Pact? 
Even  If  we  do  not  assume  that  the  Atlantic 
Pact  In  effect  adds  the  existing  military  ex- 
penditures of  western  Europe  to  cur  own.  can 
we  not  assume  that  if  we  transfer  a  billion 
dollars  of  our  defense  expenditures  t  j  Europe, 
it  at  least  removes  the  necessity  of  spending 
that  billion  dollars  here? 

Finally,  if  the  administration  refuses  to 
take  this  •1.130.000.000  out  of  the  home  mili- 
tary budget.  Congress  could  take  the  whole 
amount  out  of  the  •5.430.000.000  authorized 
for  the  ERP.  It  could  simply  authorize  the 
beneficiary  European  governments  to  use  up 
to  this  amount  of  their  ERP  funds  for  buying 
armament  from  us  instead  of  other  things. 
As  it  Is.  we  are  about  to  throw  most  of  this 
•5.430.0OO.0C0  away  anyhow. 

We  are  turning  It  over  to  European  gov- 
ernments to  meet  a  trade  deficit  that  they 
themselves  have  brought  about  by  exchange 
control  with  overvalued  currencies.  Our 
ERP  funds.  In  short,  are  being  used  in  the 
main  to  subsidize  and  prolong  a  vicious 
totalitarian  device  that  strait-Jackets  econ- 
omies, retards  recovery,  and  makes  impos- 
sible the  free  multilateral  fiow  of  world  trade. 

The  further  burden  on  our  budget  Involved 
In  the  proposed  European  armament-aid 
progi-am  Is  without  logic  or  excuse. 


Thomas-Lesiaski  BUI 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF  OKECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Portland 
(Oreg.)  Oregonian  attesting  to  com- 
petence and  ability  of  Colonel  Walsh  and 
Colonel  Weaver,  who  have  both  been 
directing  the  Army  engineers'  projects 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest: 

SHIFT   IN    CNCINEXaS 

In  his  3  years  as  division  engineer  of  the 
North  Pacific  division — the  Pacific  Northwest 
plus  Alaska — Col.  Theron  D.  Weaver  has  im- 
plemented his  earlier  knowledge  of  the  region 
and  Its  affairs  obtained  as  Bonneville  district 
engineer  during  construction  of  the  first  big 
Federal  dam  jn  the  Columbia.  As  chairman 
of  the  Northwest  regional  council  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  he  has  had  an  important 
part  in  efforts  to  develop  a  unified  program 
of  multiple  purpose  Federal  projects  In  the 
Columbia  Basin. 

But  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  rarely 
leaves  Its  top  men  In  key  positions  long 
enough  to  put  down  deep  roots.  Colonel 
Weaver  has  been  reassigned  to  the  European 
command  where  his  extensive  experience  in 
industrial  problems  will  no  doubt  be  put  to 
use  in  the  reconstruction  of  western  Oer- 
manv. 

Fortunately.  Colonel  Weaver's  successor. 
Col.  O.  E.  Walsh,  has  had  3  years  in  which  to 
famUianze  himself  with  the  Northwests  de- 
velopment problems,  as  Portland  district 
engineer,  and  his  engineering  and  comliat 
experience  has  been  world-wide.  The  North- 
west owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Colonel 
Weaver,  under  whose  administration  McNary 
Dam  was  started.  It  U  good  that  there  will 
be  compensation  for  his  loss  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Colonel  Walsh  to  division  engineer. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OSECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  a  portion  of  an  editorial  from 
the  Portland  Oregonian: 

The  three-vote  margin  by  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  reversed  Itself  and  sent 
the  Wood  labor  bill  back  to  committee  was 
a  face  saving.  Lf  hollow  victory,  for  the  Tru- 
man Administration.  But  President  Truman, 
counting  noses  in  House  and  Senate,  might 
well  exclaim,  as  did  King  Pyrrhus  after  his 
army  was  decimated  in  defeating  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  battle  of  Asculum:  "Another 
such  victory  and  we  are  lost." 


Address  by  Darid  W.  Howe  at  Anoaal 
ConTcaHon    of    American    Newspaper 

Publishers  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  \EKMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Is  the  publisher 
of  a  country  newspaper  in  Vermont,  the 
Burlington  Free  Press.  His  address  as 
president  of  the  association  has  much  in 
it  that  is  of  public  interest.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  his  address,  deliv- 
ered at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
association  in  New  York  City,  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BaEAK-E>TN     POINT     Is     SET    TOO     HIGH.    SaTS 
HOWE 

(High  break -even  polnU  In  newspaper 
economics  threaten  to  keep  publishers 
awake  nights.  Implied  David  W.  Howe, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  president  of 
ANPA.  in  his  annual  convention  address  In 
New  York  City. 

(Complications  in  attaining  solutions 
through  free  and  Independent  Initiative  were 
seen.  too.  In  the  increasing  burden  <  f  the 
"welfare  state"  and  threats  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

(Mr.  Howe  Insisted  that  the  first  function 
of  the  press  is  the  Job  of  getting  at  the  truth 
and  auditing  government. 

( Excerpts  from  the  address  f oUow : ) 

Welcome  to  the  sixty-third  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Representing  over  90  percent  of  the  dally 
and  Sunday  circulation  of  the  country,  we 
are  meeting  to  consider  our  common  prob- 
lems and  common  aims. 

The  threaU  to  freedom  hammering  at  our 
country  and  at  all  free  nations  have  brought 
determined  resistance.  The  evenu  of  the 
past  2  years  have  brought  us  tigna  of  a  res- 
pits   In  certain  of  the  Internal  tbreau   to 
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oar  (rc«<)om.  In  higb  places  «•  h«»r  It  said 
that  a  speaker  or  an  editor  hua  the  right  to 
tM  wronc.  Again  wc  bear  quoted  Justice 
OllTer  Wendell  Holmes'  opinion  that  -Pree- 
dotn  of  Bpe*ch  is  really  freedom  for  the 
thought  we  have."* 

TKXZATS    TO    raCZSOM,    OU>    AND    ttTW 

Lsgtelftton.  local  administrative  ofllcers. 
and  vfcn  courta — as  vltness  the  strange 
Baltimore  praas  gag  on  cnme  news — will 
always  continue  to  crowd  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  the  people  under  the  flrrt  amend- 
ment It  Is  our  duty  to  be  vigilant  and  to 
fvimlah  the  public  with  the  information  and 
background  needed  for  their  corrective  ac- 
tion. 

When  Jeflerson  made  his  famous  remark 
about  preferring  newspapers  without  a  gov- 
emnoent  to  a  gov-en^ment  without  news- 
papers. Ike  thought  of  government  perform- 
ing police,  regulatory,  defense,  and  Judicial 
functions.  Hi»  type  of  government  served  the 
electorate  and  did  not  expect  to  rule  or  to 
determine  their  Incomes,  their  food,  or  their 
shelter  He  did  not  pictxire  9  percent  of  the 
civilians  employed  being  on  government  pay 
rolls.  Most  certainly  he  and  all  the  found- 
ing fathers  did  not  look  ahead  to  govern- 
ment propaganda,  designed  to  Inttuence 
voters  In  their  decisloiis  od  public  policies. 
Newspapers  he  pictured  as  serving  as  audi- 
tors of  goTemment  to  tame  Its  threatened 
abuses  of  powers,  to  expose  arbiuarlness.  to 
expoae  and  fight  corruption. 

wwataM.  ntoPACAMoisTs — 1 2.000 

The  welfare  sUte — so-called— Imposes  an 
enormous  additional  burden  upon  the  press. 
There  are  several  Um«s  as  many  public  offl- 
to  watch.  Tending  to  smother  In  some 
all  objective  and  searching  reporting 
Is  an  enormous  G^  vernment  propaganda  bu- 
reau. The  Budget  Bureau  reports  more  than 
$74,800,000  Is  now  spent  annually  for  propm- 
ganda  by  Government  executive  agencies.  A 
total  of  42.000  Federal  employees  .ere  found 
by  a  ml  igi  ass  Inn  si  subcommittee  last  De- 
cember to  be  engaged  in  such  propaganda 
work.  This  committee  reported  even  more 
engaged  In  propaganda  actlrttles.  with  inno- 
cent sounding  titles.  While  the  majority 
and  minority  reports  of  this  committee  differ 
as  to  the  Importance  they  appear  to  agree 
upon  the  tacts. 

When  OB*  oAcer  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Federal  Sectirity  Agency,  was  asked  whether 
be  had  presented  both  sides  of  the  question, 
the  committee  quotes  as  his  reply:  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  both  sides." 

In  the  meantime  private  citizens  who  seek 
9m  Miy  organised  manner  to  keep  their  vtewa 
before  Cangress  are  labeled  as  lobbyisu. 

otm  vrtwotaaLs  posmow 
The  past  year  has  aeen  new  tcps  In  news- 
paper publishing  in  dally  circulation.  In  Sun- 
<Uy  circulation.  In  advenlslng  linage  and 
rcventte  It  has  been  generally  accompanied 
by  a  greatly  lowered  net  profit.  The  Infla- 
Uonarj  period  has  fasteoed  high  break -even 
polnu.  We  are  eipectolly  vtilnerable  in  gen- 
eral to  shrtnkagee  oC  advartlslng  volume. 
Labor  acales.  labor  eosta.  taxes,  snd  news- 
print have  given  high  fixed  charges  and  high 
unit  costs:  and  ctrctilatlon  prices  have 
reached  a  celling  which  appears  dUBcult  to 
pierce,  ■oaoomles  and  grester  productivity 
are  rcctignlMd  as  urgent. 

In  addition  to  large  and  growing  inf  ^ma- 
tloD  aenrlces  your  association  Is  engaged  In 
activities  designed  to  sld  you  in 
italning  strength,  stability  and  a  profit 
BMigln.  Upoo  several  of  these  may  I  now 
report  in  summary. 

ASS    fWOSOCnoW    tMCBKASKS    BUST 

Tbe  claaatcal  school  of  economists  has  long 
reminded  us  that  realized  Income  dependa 
upon  production  volume  Dr.  Wiltford  I. 
King.  In  bis  reeent  book,  Tbe  Ikeys  to  Proa- 
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the  amaslng  Increase  In  the 
hourly  wages  of  American  work- 
due  to  Increasing  physical  pro- 
r  man-hour  and  this  increasing 
in  turn,  been  brought  about 
and  discoveries  implemented 
nloiints  of  new  capital." 
Ipformed  from  figures  In  the  eco- 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
last  July,  that  the  real  gross 
pixxluct  per  employed  civilian  In- 
perceni  .n  the  past  7  years.    From 
as  measured  in  1940  dollars  per 
productivity  nationally   went   up 
— 19    percent.      This    surprising 
based  upon  the  tables  which  the 
economists  prepared.     They  did 
stich  calculations  in  the  text  of  the 
director  of  research  of  J.  Walter 
Co.,    however,    has    drawn    such 
and  we  may  hope  they  are  sub- 
by  other  statisticians, 
back  to  a  slightly  similar  period 
War  I  something  most  unusual 
n   1920-22      Productivity  rose  11 
year   preparing   the   way   for   the 
in   prices  and   the  rise   in   real 
1923-29.     The  National  Bureau 
Research  Is  atithorlty  for  this 
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needs  Increased   productivity 

Hoiu.     The  evidence  that   we   are 

hard  indeed  to  find.    The  Pres- 

Ecciiomic  Report  of  last  July  has  ref- 

the  cost   upon   the   economy  of 

beading,   make-work    practices,   and 

Our    business    needs    Increased 

per  man-hour  to  keep  pace  with 

to  maintain  health,  strength, 

for  our  businesses  and  all  who 

The  Technological  Develop- 

of  the  Biireau  of  Labor  Statls- 

In  the  newspaper  and  periodicals 

f*>m  1939  to  1945  that  the  output 

hpur  decreased  11 J  percent.    These 

and  compiled  by  Will  Llsner  In 

t     26     New     York     Times     nvcr 

v4orkers  in  34  Industries.    The  base 

too  narrow  to  be  conclusive.    The 

is   clearly   not   good.     The 

management  and  to  government 
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rnational    Arbiuation    Board    of 
special  standing  committee  Is  the 
panel,  has  heard  several  cases 
convention,  and  they  have  con- 
disputes  when  arbitration  was 
Local  signers  under  the  Inter- 
,  Lrbltration    Agreement    with    the 
lave  reached  a  new  high. 

arbitration  agreements  at  local 

he  traditional   core  of  our   labor 

I  rogram  as  individual   publishers. 

]  ert  of  our  special  standing  com- 

our  Chicago  ofBce  to  facilitate 

Other  tmlons  In  time  are 

that  arbitration,  whole-heartedly 

.  is  a  more  satlafaetory  policy  for 

thsn  occasional  displays  of  ar- 

and  muscle. 

jut>ilce  are  rare  articles  today 

he  Western  World.    Together  with 

form  our  constant  goals.     A 

that  has  been  wUlfully  setting 

Justice   to   one    side    for   several 

experience  a  change  of  heart. 

and  Intimidation  on  the  pert  of 

— even   a   labor   monopoly — can 

substsntlal  and  lasting.    The 

I  Je  of  a  recently  belligerent  union 

to  the  conclusion  that  the 

to  a  better  wsy. 

Along  Pine  '  la  the  motto  of  • 

of  exhibiu  by  Isbor  and  man* 

be  Jointly  presented  In  Clevelsnd 
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Labor  has  appropriated  1250,000  for  this  ex- 
position and  a  group  of  employers  of  na- 
tional scope  are  Joining  In  it.  None  of  the 
unions  In  this  program  has  unilateral  rules 
that  are  designed  to  regulate  working  condi- 
tions, and  are  held  by  the  union  to  be  non- 
arbitrable.  This  exposition  is  a  healthy  sign 
of  the  times. 

In  tomorrow's  session  the  litigation  t)e- 
tween  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
counsel  and  the  International  Tjpographlcal 
Union  will  be  highlighted  by  our  own  gen- 
eral counsel,  Elisha  Hanson.  His  aid  In 
bringing  healthier  attitudes  toward  the 
Nation's  laws  on  the  part  of  union  officials 
puts  lu  all  In  his  debt. 

MECHANICAL    RXSEAKCH    PROCXAM 

Last  year  at  your  convention  here  yt)U 
tripled  the  program  of  mechanical  research 
set  up  in  1947.  You  voted  unanimously  for 
a  2-year  special  assessment  designed  to  pro- 
vide 9140.000  a  year  for  the  mechanical  re- 
search program.  Basic  research,  long-terra 
research,  and  some  that  gives  promise  of 
early  results  are  now  in  progress.  You  will 
hear  more  about  It  this  morning. 

As  we  consider  our  cost  trends,  o\u  com- 
parison with  other  industry,  our  urgent  pres- 
ent and  future  needs.  It  is  a  safe  wager  that 
we  will  never  turn  back  on  the  path  recently 
undertaken  In  mechanical  research.  It  is 
simply  the  rate  of  yearly  investment  and  the 
rate  of  advance  that  you  will  decide  by  your 
future  expressions.  We  have  increased  our 
wage  scales  to  one  of  the  two  top  positions 
in  industry  without  corresponding  cost  cuts. 
Our  strength  il  not  our  healthy  sur^'ival  is 
largely  dependent  upon  early  improveraenia 
and  cost-cutting,  time-saving  equipment  and 
methods. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Consider  what  the  periodic  and  frequent 
newsprint  waste  figures  painstakingly  pur- 
sued have  meant  to  our  business.  Six 
dallies  recently  show  1.25  percent  waste  or 
less.  Eight  members  show  above  5  percent 
newsprint  waste.  Small  dailies  and  many 
large  dallies  some  years  ago  thought  5  per- 
cent wa.ste  Including  wrapper  was  acceptable. 
Suppose  Mr.  Spltalerl's  figures  result  in  urg- 
ing a  dally  of  500  tons  consumption  tc  get  In 
line  with  the  very  best  performance.  There's 
a  saving  of  $500  to  $1,675  per  year  for  that 
500-ton  consumer.  Save  1  percent  on  news- 
print waste  (and  probably  half  of  us  with 
effort  and  equipment  can  do  so)  and  you 
save  $1  on  each  ton  on  your  newsprint. 

POSTAL  COMMITTEC 

Upon  invitation,  our  postal  committee  un- 
der the  effective  leadership  of  Josh  L.  Home 
of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.|  Telegram  ha.s  ap- 
peared recently  before  House  and  Senate 
postal  committees  ANPA  spokesmen  mnde 
clear  that  newspapers  are  not  receiving  and 
do  not  desire  a  postal  subsidy.  Newspapers 
showed  more  interest  In  service  than  In  rates 
in  these  presentations.  Less  than  12  per- 
cent of  the  dally  and  Sunday  newspaper  cir- 
culation ever  sees  tbe  malls  these  days.  Of 
this  90  percent  is  delivered  on  rural  routes. 
Rursl  free  deliveries  are  a  public  policy  of 
over  a  half  century,  not  desiigned  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  users  A  large  sbare  of  the  dailies 
which  still  enter  tbe  mails  are  trucked  at 
newspaper  cost  to  the  destined  poet  office 
of  delivery  yet  pay  full  rates.  Long  obsolete 
postal  service  ittandards  are  the  most  dis- 
heartening condition.  Only  modem  service 
will  keep  newspapers  In  the  malls  In  sub- 
stantial  future  volume. 

Our  postal  committee's  testimony  «as  In 
connection  with  proposed  greatly  increased 
rates  for  second  class  mall.  Our  committee 
chairman  aaked  the  department  to  estimate 
what  savings  could  be  made  If  all  news- 
papers were  eliminated  from  tbe  mslla.  This 
alternative  was  faced  by  Postmaster  General 
Walker  several  years  ago  and  embodied   In 
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his  report.    The  Po.^  Office  Department  feels 
that  this  Is  an  unhappy  question. 

Two  years  ago  and  this  year  we  have  re- 
spectfully suggested  to  Congress  that  be- 
fore tinkering  with  rates  they  require  the 
department  to  know  its  cost  to  keep  them 
to  a  proper  level,  to  respect  competitive  fac- 
tors, to  set  up  fractional  rates  for  fractional 
aervlce.  and  place  Itself  on  a  businesslike 
basis.  The  recently  published  Hoover  re- 
port has  sustained  our  consistent  position  In 
these  matters.  You  have  noted  bulletin  sug- 
gestions as  to  Individual  publication  de- 
liveries urUil  the  Post  Office  Department 
modern  Ues. 

coMMnrrt  Acnvrnxs 

Your  committees  have  put  in  much  time, 
thought,  and  effort  In  your  Interest  through- 
out the  year.  One  of  the  great  sources  of 
strength  of  otir  association  Is  the  wiUing- 
neas  of  so  many  members  to  take  assign- 
ments and  to  do  a  thorough  Job  for  the  com- 
mon good.  They  deserve  your  gratitude  and 
full  measure  of  appreciation. 

THE  BtrXEAU  OF  ADVEXTISING 

Newspaper  advertising  reached  new  peaks 
In  1948.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising  with  ap- 
proximately 1,000  participating  newspapers 
is  producing  gratifying  results  for  all  of  us. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Richard  W.  Slo- 
cum,  chairman  of  the  governing  board  and 
Harold  S  Barnes,  the  director.  Newspaper 
national  advertising  gained  slightly  more 
than  $32,000,000  In  1948  over  1947 — or  from 
half  again  to  10  times  the  gains  scored  by 
each  of  the  5  other  major  national  media. 

Continually  general  advertisers  are  lean- 
ing UDon  the  Bureau  for  valued  research. 
The  theme  "All  Business  Is  Local"  Is  much 
more  than  a  slogan.  It  is  widely  considered 
&3  the  most  valuable  rediscovery  of  our  gen- 
eration in  advertising  and  marketing. 

A  partnership  between  merchants  who 
plan  and  newspaper  advertising  salesmen  Is 
welded  out  of  the  dally  use  of  the  material 
Issued  bv  the  Retail  Division  of  the  Bureau. 
With  such  scientific  use  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, both  national  and  retail,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  our  advertising  vol- 
ume will  be  steadier- -less  volatile,  year  by 
year. 

At  present,  advertiser  beliefs  and  moods 
affect  the  purchase  of  considerable  space 
quite  as  much  as  facts  or  even  results.  When 
advertisers  recently  met  in  convention,  for 
example,  an  Increase  of  8  percent  In  unit 
costs  of  a  newspaper  list  In  1949  as  com- 
pared with  1941  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
a  psychological  htirdle.  A  program  of  tested 
research  behind  advertising  programs,  both 
national  and  retail.  Is  a  confidence  builder 
and  therefore  a  stabilizing  factor.  The  Bu- 
reau's research — and  the  Bureau's  correla- 
tion and  tise  of  significant  research  by  In- 
dividual newspapers — is  Impressive. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TXAinC  DCPARTMXirr 

Increase  In  transportation  costs  directly 
bearing  upon  Increased  newsprint  and  other 
rosu  have  further  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  our  Traffic  Department.  The  many 
services  rendered  by  this  department  are 
fully  appreciated  by  those  members  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  them. 

New  low  accident  ratios  of  2.23  per  100.000 
miles  were  reported  by  our  404  newspapers  in 
our  steadily  growing  safe-driving  campaign 
and  competition.  Over  100.000.000  miles  of 
driving  were  recorded.  Of  5.011  motor  ve- 
hicles participating.  53  managements  expe- 
rienced no  accidents  last  year  and  704  drivers 
were  awarded  no-accldent  buttons. 

NXWSPUNT    srrtTATIOH 

The  doubling  In  price  of  newsprint  since 
1941  has  been  a  strain  upon  our  business. 
The  steadily  gaining  circulations  and  the 
advertlilna  demand  have  focused  our  sfen- 
ttou   primarily  upon  securing  an   adequate 


supply.  Canadian  mills  have  for  3  years 
equaled  or  excelled  100  percent  of  rated 
capacity.  This  figure  is  a  moving  average. 
Speed-up  of  existing  machines  have  each 
year  brought  added  tonnage.  Publishers  are 
looking  to  the  new  capacity  at  Coosa  River, 
Ala  .  next  year  and  to  increased  capacity 
at  Lu'kin.  Tex.  A  canvass  among  mem- 
bers last  year  showed  a  desire  to  make  firm 
contracts  for  some  458.000  tons  of  newsprint 
annually  above  present  contracts.  The 
ANPA  Is  always  abreast  of  this  many-sided 
problem,  and  continues  to  be  at  your  aerv- 
Ice.  The  Newsprint  Report  will  inform  you 
how  supply  and  demand  now  are  moving  to- 
ward a  condition  of  balance. 

The  association's  staff  of  60  people.  If  I 
may  speak  for  them  here,  earnestly  hope  they 
have  measured  up  to  your  high  expectations. 
The  New  York  office  has  35  people  for  over-all 
staff:  The  Chicago  office  personnel  numbers 
20;  In  New  York  and  Easton  the  Mechanical 
Research  Department  consists  of  five  people. 
•  •  •  •  • 

TRENDS     AND    NTtOS 

Our  field  of  service  will  continue  to  expand 
and  many  more  dallies  of  smaller  circula- 
tion will  come  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  privileges  and  the  values  of  ANPA  mem- 
bership. The  association's  sersices,  as  this 
outline  has  Indicated,  are  geared  to  publish- 
ers' needs.  Your  future  ability  to  operate 
at  a  profit  and  to  maintain  leadership  In 
your  home  communities  is  closely  linked 
up  to  the  success  of  ANPA  activities.  For 
your  timely  criticisms,  you  have  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  officers.  For  your  participa- 
tion and  support,  our  sincere  thanks. 

Summarizing  the  observations  on  the 
peculiar  problems  with  which  we  as  Indi- 
viduals and  as  an  association  must  deal: 
First,  a  powerful  surge  of  individual  produc- 
tivity is  a  great  need  for  our  business  as  for 
the  Nation.  We  shall  get  some  of  It  by  new 
equipment,  new  methods,  and  much  of  It 
by  new  employee  awareness.  Second,  big 
government  with  huge  propaganda  funds  Is 
tending  to  smother  the  effectiveness  of  a  free, 
objective,  and  Independent  press.  Govern- 
ment holds  many  of  the  cards  today.  These 
conditions  are  a  constant  challenge  to  us. 

AtJOmNO   COVERNMINI 

If  I  were  to  make  one  other  observation 
It  would  be  that  the  first  function  of  the 
press  is  not  now  understood  by  most  of  the 
public.  It  Is  often  overlooked  In  textbook^ 
and  Is  largely  forgotten  by  those  who  teach 
government  and  civics  In  colleges  and  In 
schools.  The  first  function  of  the  press  re- 
ferred to  by  Milton  300  years  ago,  and  which 
caused  it  to  be  referred  to  as  the  fourth 
estate  In  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  Job 
of  getting  at  the  truth  and  auditing  govern- 
ment. How  many  do  you  find  who  are  con- 
scious of  that  fact?  While  some  thinking 
people  assume  this  newspaper  duty,  what 
Is  the  average  civics  student's  understsnd- 
Ing  of  It?  When  a  newspaper  exposes  arbi- 
trariness, heedlessness,  little  tyrannies  In  big 
government,  a  generation  hence  a  govern- 
ment-fed proletariat  may  regard  us  as  In- 
terlopers. For  nearly  a  generation.  Marxlsn- 
insplred  textbook  writers  have  created  the 
assumption  that  tbe  power  of  government 
U  Inherently  good.  Previous  generations 
for  three  centuries  have  known  that  It  wa« 
Inherently  evil,  required  constitutional 
checks  and  balances,  probing  from  all  source* 
of  Information  and  pplnlon,  and  continu- 
ous auditing  by  the  press.  In  the  past. 
Individuals  or  minority  groups  that  met  with 
Injustice  from  government  h.id  the  press 
as  their  first  line  of  defense.  The  press 
exposed  and  at  times  Interposed.  It  still 
happens  every  week  in  dozens  of  communi- 
ties. The  press  has  the  duty  to  expose  all 
usurpers  of  power. 

The    advocstes    of    bip    government    have 
been  gnawing  away   at   the   pre^s.    Curt?ll 


Its  freedom.  Its  strength,  or  Its  Independ- 
ence and  there  will  be  less  vigilance,  less 
resistance  to  corruption,  and  the  abuae  of 
power.  LlkewLse  there  will  be  less  opposi- 
tion, less  dlsciuslon  and  debate,  less  parlia- 
mentary delivy,  more  free  rein  for  directives 
and  edicts. 

The  press  supplies  that  check  upon  gov- 
ernment which  a  free  pe<3ple  must  have  and 
which  no  constitution  has  ever  been  able 
to  provide.  C.in  we  get  that  back  Into  text- 
books and  Into  the  minds  of  students  and 
Into  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  liberty? 
Fellow  newspapermen.  It  Is  worth  trying. 


Atlantic  Pact  Sbooid  Have  Priority  Over 
PoliHci 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSVLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Atlantic  Pact  Should  Have 
Priority  Over  Politics,"  published  In  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ATLANTIC  PACT  SHOUIJ)  HAVC  PXIOKmr  OVIB 

pouncs 

The  indefensible  decision  of  President  Tru- 
man and  his  congressional  leaders  to  give 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  priority  on 
the  Senate  program  over  ratification  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  Is  a  flagrant  betrayal  of 
the  best  Interests  of  America  and  the  world. 

An  immediate  result  will  be  a  serious 
weakening  of  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  Achesou  at  the  Coimcil  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters now  in  session  at  Paris  at  the  very  In- 
stant when  a  display  of  unity  on  the  part 
of  the  west  would  have  Its  greatest  Impact. 

Hardly  less  damaging  will  be  the  delay  In 
approval  of  the  »l. 450,000.000  arms-for- 
Europe  program  designed  to  Implement  the 
pact  and  the  resultant  postponement  of  the 
day  when  the  free  nations  of  Europe  will  be 
in  a  position  to  resist  successfully  a  major 
military  attack.  It  now  appears  certain  that 
the  arms  bill  will  not  receive  consideration 
until  next  year. 

By  delaying  action  on  the  pact — the  most 
important  matter  before  Congreas — in  order 
to  accede  to  appeals  of  labor  leaders  for  ac- 
tion on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  adminis- 
tration again  has  put  polltlos  ahead  of  na- 
tional welfare.  It  has  demonctrated  that  its 
concern  with  tbe  19fl0  electkms  overrides  lu 
Interest  In  promoting  international  imder- 
standing. 

Tbe  urgency  which  Mr.  Truman  and  hl« 
advisers  now  attach  to  revision  of  the  labor 
law  Is  all  tbe  less  acceptable  when  It  Is  real- 
ized that  on  several  occasions  the  admlnls- 
trstlon  has  shown  a  wllllngneas  to  let  this 
Usue  go  over  to  next  year  rather  than  risk 
being  unable  to  fulfill  the  1948  campaign 
promise  of  outright  repeal  of  tbe  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

The  administration's  management  of  labor 
legislation  sunds  out — even  In  the  ftorry  rec- 
ord being  compiled  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress — as  a  glaring  example 
of  ineptitude  and  Irresponsibility. 

To  give  labor  leglsistlon  priority  over  rstl- 
flcation  of  tbe  psct.  especially  in  new  of 
Secretary   Acheson's   appeal   from  Paris   t  r 
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action.  !•  »  blunder  of  appalling  dl- 
which  rrflecta  the  Mlmlnlstratlon 
lc*tfermhlp'8  unvlllingnew  to  recocnlae  that 
tbere  are  greater  laauea  In  the  world  today 
than  the  wtnnlng  of  national  electtoas. 


KVTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 


HON. 


or  KANSAS 

Prtsenradoo  of  the  American  Way  of  Life      in  the  feENATi:  OF  the  untted  states 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  personal 
friend  of  mine.  Eh-.  A.  M.  McCarthy,  of 
Danona  Beach.  Fla..  which  i.*;  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  sincere  short  state- 
ments of  the  principles  of  pure  Ameri- 
canism that  I  have  ever  read.  This  let- 
ter represents  the  lofty  thought  and  pa- 
triotic feelinps  of  one  who  personifies 
the  very  highest  type  of  American  citi- 
wnship — a  great  siu-geon  in  peace  and 
a  great  surgeon -soldier  in  war.  I  ask 
that  the  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dattona  Beach,  Fu^. 

DzAx  John:  Tot  •everal  years  I  have  felt 
that  our  wonderful  way  of  life  In  this  great 
country  of  ours  Is  not  fully  appreciated  by 
many  of  the  people  who  live  in  It  and  It  has 
been  heartbreaking  for  me  to  watch  the  slow 
erosion  of  our  personal  Initiative  and  lib- 
erties and  our  drift  tovard  soft  aoclaltsm 
where  the  National  Government  will  forever 
regulate  our  dally  lives  and  mode  of  living 
In  exchange  for  the  F*^try  Illusion  of  per- 
petual security. 

Ify  experlenoes  In  Burope  taught  me  one 
lesson  above  everything  else,  and  that  was 
•  greater  appreciation  of  our  American  way 
of  life  I  have  always  been  a  stanch  believer 
In  the  competitive  system  which  has  made 
this  country  great,  which  stimulates  Indi- 
vidual Initiative,  and  which  promotes  for 
every  man  the  freedom  to  progress  In  propor- 
tion to  his  diligence  and  ability  By  so  doing 
our  BceompUshmenta  and  our  standard  of 
living  hare  been  unmatched  by  any  other 
way  of  life,  and  we  stand  alone  today  aa  the 
great  example  of  efllclency  and  progress — the 
•Bvy  of  the  whole  world.  Tet  there  are  many 
who  are  entmsted  with  our  sacred  heritage 
who  Insist  that  we  Import  a  new  order  of  life 
which  has  failed  to  Inspire  greatneas  or  re- 
spect in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  time  has  come.  In  my  humble  opinion. 
for  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  choose  the 
system  they  prefer  and  to  fight  to  maintain 
It.  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  still  believe 
that  the  competitive  system  Ls  still  the  best 
way  of  life,  but  I  fear  that  they  do  not  realise 
the  inaldlous  drift  to  socialistic  control  and 
the  danger  to  our  personal  freedom  that  lurEs 
In  the  background. 

I  am  gomg  to  fervently  pray  that  those  of 
you  In  our  Nrvtlonal  Government  who  have 
similar  beliefs  will  be  stanch  and  determined 
In  your  effort  to  stem  the  tide  that  threatens 
to  engiilf  us  and  that  you  will  emerge  from 
the  conflict  as  the  champions  of  tnie  consti- 
tutional government  as  was  intended  by  the 
fathers  of  our  country,  who  themselves  had 
fled  the  persecutioxis  of  the  freedom  less  type, 
fliaaerely  your  friend. 

A.  M.  McCaaruT.  M  D  .  F  A  C  S 


Mr.  dCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaiimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  A  jpendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Wheat  Alarm  Up,"  written  by 
Henry  £.  French,  and  published  in  the 
Kansas   Tity  Star  of  May  29.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord(  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow 's: 
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(By  Henry  S.  French) 
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frnDERLnras  the  sttctation 


the    embargo    restricts    storage 

the  fact  that  it  was  formulated 

to  become  effective  at  the  unprece- 

of  June  1.  pointed  up  sharply 

alng  situation. 

1  rheat  already  arriving  at  southern 
there  are  70.000.000  bushels 
space  available  in  the  Southwest 
at  this  time  last  year,  according 
J  ssoclatlon  of   American   Railroads, 
space  Is  needed  In  the  area  this 
While  the  total  winter  wheat  crop  Ls 
at  1.021,000.000  bushels,  only  31.- 
bLshels  more  than  last  year,  the  pro- 
outlook    in   the   Southwest   took    a 
de  upward,  largely  due  to  a  67,000,- 
gaiu  in  the  Texas  estimate  over  a 


Kinsas, 


Oklahoma,  and  Texas  com- 

outlook  Is  for  a  harvest  of  483.- 

dushels,  or  an  Increase  of  95.678,000 


tie 


MORE    SEEIOUS   THAN     194S 


tuatlon    Is    worse    than    last    year 
July   9.  a   general    embargo    was 
against    shipment    of    any    wheat 
t   fur  Immediate   sale   unless   the 
:ould    prove    he  already    had    Con- 
or storage  space, 
adding  to  the  prospect  for  con- 
1  the  300,000,000-bushel  carry-over 
from  the   1948  wheat  crop,  which 
clogging  elevators.     According  to  the 
<  lovernment  report  of  stocks  In  all 
more  than  238.000,000  bushels  of 
stored  in  the  winter  wheat  States 
Oklahoma,  Tesas.  Missouri,  Ne- 
dolorado,  and  New  Mexico. 

this  grain  since  has  been  directed 

conEumer  and  export  channels,  but  a 

am  3unt  of  It  has  been  held  from  the 

t  :irough  Government  price-support- 


wheat  reported  in  the  Southwest 

aore  than  131.000.000  bushels  were 

and  56.000,000  under  purchase 

,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 

City  Board  of  Trade. 


A   W*"T"   TO    RESALE 

No  loa4  wheat  was  moved  before  the  ma- 
turity da  e.  A: nl  30     A  very  small  amjuiit. 


If  any.  of  the  losn  wheat  has  been  absorbed 
into  trade  channels  since  the  Government 
took  possession,  because  of  the  agency  s  hl^b 
resale  price. 

Also,  lltye  of  the  grain  has  been  moved  to 
storage  in  a  less  crowded  area,  except  per- 
haps a  moderate  quantity  taken  from 
Nebraska. 

The  only  remaining  means  of  disposal  for 
Government-owned  wheat  In  the  Southwest 
Is  by  export  through  Gulf  ports.  Since  ex- 
pert capacity  at  Gulf  ports  Is  around  30.000,- 
000  bushels  a  month,  less  than  that  amount 
could  have  been  shipped  out. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's report  of  stocks  in  all  positions  April 
1.  the  farm-storage  situation  Is  a  little  better 
than  a  year  ago. 

This  year  there  were  239,000.000  bushel.? 
of  farm-stored  wheat,  or  around  18.000.000 
bushels  less  than  last  year.  The  situation 
has  been  aided  since  that  date  by  the  CCC's 
efforts  to  vacate  farm  storage  of  loan  praln. 

Also,  there  have  been  reports  of  added  con- 
struction of  storage  space  on  farms. 

TERMINAL  SPACE  IS  SHORT 

Terminal  markets,  however,  are  In  bad 
shape.  Latest  figures  show  almost  125.000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  stored  In  these  centers, 
or  54,000,000  more  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  Interior  mills,  elevators,  and 
warehouses  also  have  70,000,000  bushels  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Most  of  this  grain  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  with  the  CCC  confining  Its  efforts 
to  moving  farm-stored  wheat,  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  agency  will  get  around  to  the 
terminal  stocks  before  the  crop  starts  to  roll. 

Last  week.  In  the  major  markets  of  Kansas 
City.  Hutchinson.  Wichita,  and  St.  Joseph, 
stocks  of  grain  totaled  around  50.000.000 
bushels.  The  working  capacity  of  the  public 
elevators  In  these  cities  is  70.000,000  bushels. 
Since  most  of  the  grain  Is  Government 
owned,  there  Is  no  Indication  the  four  mar- 
kets can  acccmimodate  more  than  20.000,000 
bushels  of  new-crop  wheat. 

What  win  be  the  result  of  such  a  pro- 
nounced shortage  of  storage  space?  The 
farmer  will  be  hard  hit.  If  he  has  no  place 
to  store  his  grain,  he  Is  not  eligible  for  a 
price-supporting  loan.  Faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  no  place  to  go  with  his  grain,  he  can 
either  pile  It  on  the  ground  and  wait  for  the 
storage  pinch  to  ease,  or  sell  it  at  market 
price. 

With  the  July  future  selling  at  more  than 
30  cents  under  the  prospective  loan.  Indi- 
cating sharply  lower  prices  for  wheat  at  har- 
vest time,  farmers  will  be  reluctant  to  sell. 

However,  In  the  event  of  a  wet  harvest, 
they  might  be  forced  to  sell,  rather  than  risk 
deterioration.  In  the  latter  case,  a  big  run 
of  grain  for  sale  could  bring  a  full  embargo. 


A  ProgreisiTe  Tax  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congression.\l  Record 
a  letter  written  by  Prof.  Seymour  Harris, 
of  Harvard  University's  economic  de- 
partment, which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  20,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

May  I  raise  a  dissenting  voice  to  the  tml- 
versal  demand  either  for  less  public  spend- 
ing cr  more  taxes.  Back  In  January  1949, 
the  correct  policy  was  more  taxes.  But  by 
the  spring  of  1949  it  has  become  Increasingly 
clear  that  the  problem  In  1949  Is  not  going 
to  be  one  of  Inflation,  but  rather  that  of 
prevent Irg  a  small  decline  from  snowballing 
Into  a  large  one. 

It  is  the  essence  of  forecasting  policy  to 
adapt  recommendations  to  the  latest  statis- 
tical findings.  To  suggest  at  this  point  that 
tax  increases  are  no  longer  expedient  would 
reflect  political  statesmanship;  to  reiterate 
the  plea  for  more  taxes  at  this  point  might 
be  Interpreted  as  face  saving.  Surely,  the 
April  developments  emphasize  the  failure  to 
achieve  the  improvements  which  would  have 
Justified  a  continued  support  of  higher  taxes. 
Tlie  correct  policy  is  not  to  raise  taxes  but 
rather  to  reduce  taxes  on  the  masses  of  con- 
sumers, to  some  extent  thus  stimulating 
buying.  As  one  vho  has  strongly  supported 
the  fair-deal  program,  with  great  reluctance 
I  dissent  on  current  proposals  for  more  taxes. 

This  is  far  from  offering  support  to  the 
George-Byrd-Taft-CED  coalition  to  reduce 
total  sF>euding  at  this  time.  (Waste  is  an- 
other matter.)  At  least  the  administration 
proposes  a  balancing  of  the  budget  at  the 
expense  of  the  relatively  well-to-do  (the  tax- 
payer), and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  rela- 
tively less  well-to-do — 1.  e  ,  the  recipients  who 
wou'-d  suffer  cither  directly  or  Indirectly 
through  unemployment  as  a  result  of  reduced 
public  exp)endltures. 

It  is  Indeed  strange  that  after  15  years  of 
educational  work  by  economists  Congress  still 
has  not  learned  the  lesson  that  taxes  are  not 
Increased  primarily  to  balance  the  budget. 
President  Truman  was  correct  in  fighting  for 
higher  taxes  to  control  Inflation:  but  he 
would  be  wrong  to  insist  on  higher  taxes  in 
order  to  balance  the  budget.  As  the  situa- 
tion deteriorates,  it  Is  the  task  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  a  decline  by  spending  more 
and  taxing  lesc.  not  spending  less  and  taxing 
more.  For  spending  determines  employment 
and  output.  The  Congress  may  well  now  be 
choosing  a  saving  on  public  debt  of  five  to 
ten  billion  dollars  (and  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  million  dollars  of  debt  charge  an- 
nually), thus  contributing  to  a  cut  of  In- 
come of  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  to 
fifty  million  dollars.  At  this  writing  the  de- 
cline is  already  about  $10,000,000,000.  They 
ought  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  save  American  cap- 
italism; but  It  won't  be  done  by  penny- 
pinching.  Indeed,  the  Treasury  may  save 
billions  on  the  ERF.  on  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
and  as  a  result  of  failure  to  Introduce  antl- 
depresslon  measures  early  enough,  but  these 
savings  will  be  trivial  compared  to  the  costs 
of  world  war  III.  which  might  well  amount 
to  three  times  the  cost  of  World  War  II,  say 
$1,000,000,000,000.  or  measured  against  the 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  billion  dollars 
of  potential  annual  Income  over  the  next  50 
ye.irs.  Put  the  savings  of  $5,000,000,000  or 
even  $10,000,000,000  against,  say,  $12,500,000,- 
000,000  of  Income  that  might  be  exp)ected  of 
our  capitalist  system  in  the  next  50  years. 
The  Glad&tonlan  Senators  would  also  do  well 
to  compare  the  $40,000,000,000  Income  and 
$500,000,000  of  debt  charge  in  1932-33  with 
the  $225,000,000,000  Income  In  1943  and  $5.- 
000,000.000  of  debt  charge.  They  might  draw 
the  conclusion  that  although  the  growing 
national  r'ebt  has  raised  serious  problems, 
it  may  well  have  salvr.ged  capitalism  as  well. 
Or  do  they  prefer  1932"  Unfortunately,  the 
goods  provided  by  Government  spending  had 
to  be  used  for  destructive  purposes  primarUy. 

Senators  alarmed  over  the  size  of  the  debt 
might  also  be  censured  for  having  failed  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  to  raise  at  least 
twenty-five  to  fifty  billion  dollars  of  addi- 
tional t;.xe8  in  the  inflationary  period  1941- 


49.  In  that  manner  they  would  have  kept 
this  debt  down,  slowed  up  the  Inflation,  and 
thus  have  done  the  coimtry  a  service  as  well. 

Sbtmoxts  E.  Habbis. 
Cambsidge.  Mass.. 

May  17,  1949. 


Chriitianity    the    Best    Defense    Against 
Commnnism 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Post  at  GiUfport. 
Miss.,  recently  conducted  an  essay  con- 
test for  high-school  students  on  the  sub- 
ject of  how  we  can  best  defend  our  way 
of  life  against  communism.  The  prize- 
winning  composition,  entitled  "Chris- 
tianity Is  Our  Best  Defense  Against 
Communism,"  was  written  by  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Bickerstaff,  of  Gulfport.  This 
young  lady's  observations  on  this  im- 
portant subject  are  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  of  us.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
App>endix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHRisTiANrrr  is  oxr%  best  defense  against 

COMMUNISM 

Today,  It  has  been  said  that  the  United 
SUtes  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  combat- 
ing communism.  To  combat  something,  we 
must  first  know  what  it  Is.  Let  us  look  at 
Webster's  definition:  communism  Is  "Any 
theory  of  social  organization  which  advocates 
common  ownership  of  all  agents  of  produc- 
tion, and  some  approach  to  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  Industry."  In 
plain  everyday  words  that  merely  means  that 
the  government  owns  ever3rthlng  and  dis- 
tributes everything  equally.  In  such  a  case 
one  man  who  works  tirelessly  at  his  Job  gets 
as  much  as  does  the  lazy,  good-for-nothing 
slacker.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  form 
of  government  would  tend  to  crush  all  Initia- 
tive in  everyone  and  put  civilization  on  the 
down  grade. 

The  Communist  Manifesto,  which  was 
written  by  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels 
in  1848.  stated  the  principles  on  which  the 
Communist  League  was  formed.  There  were 
two  main  Ideas  expressed  In  this,  their  hand- 
book. They  claimed  that  human  society  re- 
volved around  class  struggles.  The  capital- 
ists were  eternally  pushing  the  working  peo- 
ple underfoot.  "They  say  that  the  t>our- 
geoisie,  that  Is.  the  capitalist  group,  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  proletarlst  by  appropriating 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  what  the 
workers  produce  and  what  they  receive  In 
wages.  To  do  away  with  such  Imposition, 
the  Communists  feel  that  all  factories  and 
businesses  should  be  owned  by  the  national 
government.  The  second  Idea  is  that  labor, 
owned  by  the  capitalists.  Is  driven  to  greater 
efforts.  These  efforts  bring  on  overproduc- 
tion. Then  overproduction  brings  on  busi- 
ness crises.  The  whole  machinery  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange  Is  outgrowing  the  abil- 
ity of  its  masters  to  handle  It,  and  sooner  or 
later,  the  capitalist  system  wUl  entirely  de- 
stroy Itself.  The  ultimate  goal  of  commtm- 
ism  is  revolution  by  destroying  class  distinc- 
tion which  is  done  by  atwllsliing  private  prop- 
erty.   If  no  one  owns  or  controls  a  factory. 


there  can  be  no  labor  problems  between 
management  and  labor.  In  seeing  these 
truths,  we  must  realize  that  if  such  a  poUcy 
were  adopted,  all  hope  of  personal  or  natlonsi 
(as  the  nation  works  according  to  the  Indi- 
vidual) advancement  would  be  curtailed. 
The  manifesto  says  In  closing:  "The  Com- 
munists— openly  declare  that  their  ends  can 
be  attained  only  by  the  forceful  overthrow  of 
all  existing  social  conditions.  Let  the  ruling 
class  tremble  at  a  Communist  revolution." 

Now  that  we  know  the  problem  we  are  up 
against,  we  must  find  some  way  to  solve  It. 
Mr.  Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  who  WTltes 
Let's  Explore  Your  Mind,  says  that  one  of  our 
best  ways  to  cope  with  this  problem  is  to 
send  to  Russia  comparative  price  list  of 
things  In  the  United  States,  a  democracy, 
and  things  In  Russia,  a  Communist  state. 
He  feels  that  this  price  list  should  consist 
of  the  hours  of  labor  taken  to  get  these 
things  rather  than  the  actual  dollars  and 
cents  that  each  Item  costs.  As  an  example 
of  this,  two  pounds  of  meat  costs  1  hour  of 
labor  In  America,  whereas  in  Russia,  it  costs 
8.  He  also  feels  that  we  should  send  to 
the  common  everyday  citizens,  or  slaves.  I 
should  say.  some  mall-order  catalogs  in  order 
to  show  the  working  class  of  Russia  the 
things  that  the  working  class  of  Russia  can't 
afford  that  the  working  class  of  America  can. 
We  must  show  them  that  even  though  prices 
of  things  In  labor  hours  are  cheaper  that  our 
standards  are  higher  and  that  even  the 
working  class,  the  so-called  oppressed  class, 
of  the  United  States  is  able  to  have  things 
that  the  average  person  in  Russia  classifies 
as  luxuries.  Wiggam  believes  that  these 
lists  should  also  be  distributed  among  the 
Americans  so  that  they  can  see  how  much 
better  off  they  are  to  be  living  In  a  democracy 
than  a  Communist  form  of  government. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  thinks  that  the 
American  way  of  life  is  our  only  defense 
against  communism.  He  feels  that  by  the 
backing  up  of  our  Constitution  and  the  BUI 
of  Rights  we  can  protect  ourselves  from  any 
force  of  evil  that  Is  forged  against  us  We 
must  not  endorse  such  organizations  as  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  ITils  great  G-man  says. 
"Don't  faU  to  make  democracy  work  with 
equal  opportunities  and  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  every  American's  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  He  believes 
as  does  Drew  Pearson,  a  famous  news  com- 
irentator.  that  to  kill  communism  we  must 
"Make  democracy  live." 

Many  of  our  modern  educators  feel  that 
we  can  fight  communism  best  through  our 
public-school  system.  They  feel  that  any 
educated  person  would  prefer  for  himself 
and  his  posterity  democracy,  a  true  govern- 
ment of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all,  rather 
than  one  where  a  dictator  and  his  favored 
few  rule  the  mass  of  the  citizens  as  though 
they  were  slavej.  How  could  anyone  feel  that 
communism  breaks  down  discrimination:  It 
Just  brings  It  on — against  everyone.  To  edu- 
cate the  Russians  in  a  public-school  sysiem 
si'^ch  as  ours  based  on  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  would  prove  to  them  that 
democracy  Is  better  than  communism.  This 
would  not  only  help  Improve  Russia,  but  kill 
the  desire  to  bring  communism  to  the 
United  States  Even  with  that.  I  don't  be- 
lieve It  wou'-d  entirely  solve  or  dissolve  (as 
the  word  should  be)  the  problem. 

ethers  say  that  democracy  is  our  best 
defense  against  communism.  Democracy  Is 
controlled  in  reverse  of  communism.  In  a 
Communist  form  of  government,  the  ruling 
power  starts  at  the  top  with  the  generalis- 
simo who  Is  not  elected  and  who  Is  m  com- 
mand as  long  as  he  can  keep  the  power  of 
controlling  the  people.  The  ruling  power 
works  down  through  the  party  leaders  to 
the  people.  In  that  kind  of  government, 
the  people  haven't  even  the  liberty  to  voice 
their  opinions,  much  leas  change  any  of  the 
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laws  or  of&cerk.  In  America,  a  true  democ- 
nej.  the  power  is  held  by  the  lltUe  people, 
the  everyday  clUaens,  like  you  and  me 
We  tell  oiu  Congressmen,  whom  we've  elected. 
}ust  wtukt  we  want.  Tbey  st&nd  for  those 
things  and  vote  accordingly.  The  President, 
oiu  Chief  Executive,  governs  hU  actions  from 
Itic  views  of  COQgreas  which  Is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  froo:  the  views  of  the  people  themselves. 
Oh.  how  much  greater  a  democracy  is  than 
any  other  form  of  guvernment.  especially 
communism. 

Many  others  tell  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Individual  right  to  vote  as  a  weapon  against 
communism.  The  Communi;>ts  too  have  the 
right  to  vote  One  name  1^  on  the  ballot: 
U  another  n.'ime  is  written  in,  the  secret 
police  quietly  take  the  voter  away  to  the 
salt  mliMS  to  work  for  many  years.  Tes; 
they  have  the  right  to  vote,  but  not  for 
whomever  they  please.  In  a  democracy  each 
Individual  votes  for  whomever  or  whatever 
b«  ptoaaes.  No  one  can  object  to  the  way 
1m  TOtas  nor  can  anyone  punish  one  for  the 
way  he  votes,  as  he  votes  by  secret  ballot. 
Ko  one  knows  which  way  a  person  votes  In 
•  democracy  imless  he  himself  tells  It.  Yes; 
the  right  to  vote  and  taking  advantages  of 
that  right  offers  great  pruiectlon  against 
communism. 

I  think  all  of  these  are  fine  reasoits:  they 
are  all  sound  and  good,  but  all  of  these  things 
cculd  be  brought  about  tlu'ough  the  spread 
of  Christianity  to  all  the  world.  If  every 
person  had  Christ  in  his  heart,  every  nation 
would  be  a  Christian  nation.  If  every  na- 
tion were  a  Christian  nation,  every  govern- 
ment would  be  a  democracy.  Cod  meant  for 
all  to  t>e  free  and  have,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
so  ably  put  it,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  U  Christ  were  In  the 
hearts  of  sll.  we  would  have  no  fear  of  war 
or  international  friction.  Each  person  would 
be  thinking  of  the  other  in  the  light  that  I 
am  my  brother's  keeper.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, communism  could  not  exist.  One 
Communist  leader  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing. "We  must  as  workers  learn  to  haie  the 
capitalist  class.  We  caiuiot  fight  unless  we 
hate.  We — the  vanguard  of  the  working 
Class  -miwt  teach  the  worker  to  hate  "  Now. 
one  can  sec  why.  If  Christianity  reigns  su- 
preme, communism  could  not  exist.  Oods 
love  Is  a  contagious  love.  When  one  has  God 
as  the  Lord  of  his  life,  he  loves  everyone  else. 
Only  a  government  that  lives  through  love 
could  survive. 

Many  people  take  our  American  freedom 
of  religion  all  too  nonchalantly.  Lenin,  one 
of  the  big  wigs.  In  the  Communist  Party 
taught  "We  must  combat  religion — this  is 
the  ABC  of  all  materialism  and  consequently 
Marxlsm  '  "Down  with  religion."  "Long 
live  atheism."  "The  dlfeseminatlon  of  atheist 
Tlews  Is  our  chief  task."  IX  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  Saviour  reigned  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  communism,  whose  worst  enemy  is 
religion,  especially  the  Christian  religion. 
would  become  extinct 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  tells  of  how  the  very 
foundation  of  communism  would  crumble* in 
the  sight  of  Christianity  He  states,  "Com- 
munism begins  with  the  group.  Christianity 
and  In  turn  democracy  begins  with  the  In- 
dividual."    This  Is  so  very  true. 

All  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned  would 
com*  as  a  matter  of  course  if  Christianity 
rtigued  supreme.  Culture  and  a  ht^h 
•tendard  of  living  la  not  enough:  did  not 
•arly  Greece  have  these?  We  see  that  educa- 
tion Is  not  enough.  Is  it  not  true  that  Karl 
Marx,  the  founder  of  the  Communist  League. 
MUl  Bkany  of  our  athelsu  of  today  are  ex- 
tw—ily  waU  educated?  The  right  to  vote 
would  be  of  no  avail,  if  tha  people  did  not 
bold  up  high  Christian  morala  for  their  c»n- 
didatac  to  stand  by  Democracy  would  be 
an  ampty  form  of  government  if  Christ  were 
not  in  it.  Is  it  not  so  that  our  democracy 
was  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  rights 
Ood  givn  to  tha  individual  should  be  pro- 
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Without   Christianity    It   would   be 

to  "Make  democracy  live."     Yes. 

Christ  as  Saviour.  Master.  Lord. 

Ri'lcr  of  the  heart  and  life  of  every 
that  treads  the  earth  Is  our  only 
defense    against    that    treacherous 
—  communism. 
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DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  wi.sh  to  include  an  article  by 
Keyserllng  entitled  "The  Middle 
America."  which  appeared  in  the 
9  issue  of  the  Progressive  maga- 
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i  rticle  follows: 
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(By   Leon  H.   Keyserllng) 

t 

't  take  a  massive  array  of  compU- 

tistlcal  analyses  to  present  the  cen- 

prdblems    of    the    American    economy. 

leeded,  as  government  and  the  coun- 

a  safe  path  between  boom  and  bust. 

Sim  )le.  unemotional  discussion  of  ques- 

I  permost  In  the  minds  of  Americans 

asking — 

main  Lssue  we  now  face  Inflation 


t   deflation   a   greater   danger   than 

17" 

the  proposals  of  the  administration 
1th  Inflation  which  were  under  dls- 
1  1948  any  relevance  to  conditions  In 


tie 


administration  persisting  In  pre- 
solely  an  anti-inflation  program 
;he  Judgment  of  some  economic  comv 

the  threat  of  Inflation  has  van- 


are  fair  questions.    They  deserve  an 
jflort  to  answer  them. 
Suppc  i«  we  take  a  brief  look  at  economic 
last  year  and  now.    In  1948,  pros- 
bountiful.    Employment  broke  all 
Production     surpassed     previous 
performances.      Workers   received 
^es,   business  earned   better   profits 
before,  farmers  enjoyed  uuprece- 
jrosperity.  and   standards  of   living 
new  heights.    Along  with  these  con- 
prices    and    vages    and   costs    were 
each  other   upward    hi   a  spiral  of 


such  conditions  in  1948.  why  did 
Truman  propose,  with  the  advice 
douncil  of  Economic  Advisers,  a  se- 
efonomic  measures  which  came  to  be 
antl-lnflation  program? 
Certaihly,  no  one  had  any  desire  to  Inter- 
rupt the  high  levels  of  employment  or  pros- 
perity oi  business  onfidence  which  then  pre- 
vailed. 3n  the  contrary,  the  measures  pro- 
posed W4  re  designed  to  enable  our  prosperity 
and  but  iness  confidence  to  advance  even 
further,  so  that  w«  could  have  still  more 
•mployn  «nt  as  the  slae  of  our  labor  force 
increase*  i  and  stUl  more  production  as  labor 
producti  >'ity,  managerial  skills,  and  our  tech- 
nulotiy  li  apruved. 


These  proposals  were  deemed  necessary  be- 
cause some  underlying  flaws  were  detected 
In  the  prosperity  of  1948— flaws  which,  if 
left  imdistin-bed.  threatened  to  turn  the 
economy  downward  Into  a  spiral  of  defla- 
tion, lower  employment,  reduced  business 
confldence.  and  cut-backs  In  production. 

What  were  these  flaws  under  the  surface 
of  prosperity  In  1948? 

No  one  was  prlmarUy  concerned  about  rU^ 
Ing  prices  or  costs  or  wages  or  profits  in  them- 
selves There  was  concern  that  certain 
changes  taking  place  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  cost  of  living  and  consumer  in- 
comes, and  in  the  relationship  between  the 
cost  of  Industrial  commodities  and  the  in- 
come of  the  average  businessman,  would 
ultimately  make  It  difficult  or  Impossible  for 
the  economy  to  absorb  all  the  goods  that 
were  being  produced  and  that  this  would  lead 
to  a  business  setback. 

There  was  concern  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  boom,  history  might  repeat  itself  to  the 
point  where  certain  basic  producers  such  as 
farmers  would  lose  too  much  ground  in  the 
price-Income  race,  be  forced  backward  to  a 
disadvantageous  position,  and  thus  renew 
the  problem  of  farm  unbalance  In  its  more 
traditional  aspects. 

There  was  concern,  in  short,  that  distor- 
tions and  maladjustments  were  being  gen- 
erated which  ultimately  might  threw  our 
whole  economic  machinery  out  of  gear.  And 
so  a  program  was  proposed — not  because 
there  was  more  worry  about  Inflation  than 
deflation,  but  because  of  the  desire  to  remove 
the  danger  that  inflation  would  culminate 
In  deflation.  The  Intent  was  to  take  these 
preventive  steps  before  it  was  too  late  so 
that  we  could  steer  a  safe  course  between 
the  excesses  of  a  boom  and  the  excesses  of 
a  bust. 


Now  let's  have  a  look  at  conditions  as  they 
appear  thus  far  in  1949.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  current  economic  situation  to  cast 
doubt  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  economic 
analysis  presented  In  1948.  The  only  new 
occurrence  Is  that  some  of  the  unfavorable 
developments,  which  were  foreseen  In  con- 
sequence of  the  maladjustments  then  de- 
picted, have  now  actually  begun  to  manifest 
themselves  In  slight  degree. 

1.  There  is  some  slackening  of  employment 
and  production,  concentrated  largely  In  the 
soft  goods  or  consumer  goods  area  and  in 
housing,  thus  reflecting  In  large  measure  the 
results  of  the  very  forces  which  threatened 
to  produce  this  softening  U  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchecked. 

3.  There  has  clearly  developed  a  disparity 
or  maladjustment  between  the  present  price- 
Income  condition  of  basic  industry  and  the 
present  price-income  condition  of  the  basic 
agricultural   producer. 

3.  At  various  spots  in  the  economy,  there 
is  cumulative  evidence  that  the  growing 
maladjustments  which  called  for  treatment 
in  1948  call  even  more  insistently  for  prompt 
treatment  in  1949.  and  this  treatment  can 
still  toe  preventive  because  the  disruptive  and 
damaging  forces  in  our  economy  have  not 
yet  gained  ascendancy  over  the  forces  mak- 
ing for  high-level  prosperity. 

To  be  sure,  the  program  needed  now  is 
not  precisely  the  same  one  that  should  have 
been  applied  in  1948.  But  it  would  be  a  tragic 
irony  of  contradiction  for  one  to  have  said 
last  year  that  action  was  needed  on  the 
theoretical  ground  that  the  flaws  underlying 
our  prosperity  might  some  day  lead  to  de- 
clines In  employment  and  production,  but  to 
say  this  year  that  action  is  no  longer  needed 
Just  when  the  economic  situation  t)eglns  to 
demonstrate  concretely  that  the  earlier  con- 
cern '  as  Justified. 

Those  who  said  that  Inflation  "always  takM 
care  of  Itself  In  time"  are  not  now  In  a  posi- 
tion to  say  "I  told  you  so"  when  Inflation 
has  only  Just  begun  "to  takt  care  of  Itself" 
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by  resulting  In  some  Increasing  unemploy- 
ment and  some  hesitancy  in  production.  Let 
us  not  tarry  untl'  "inflation  takes  care  of 
itself  "  fully  by  bringing  on  an  actual  reces- 
sion or  depression 

Of  course.  If  we  waited  imtll  the  neglect 
of  maladjustments  within  our  economy 
caused  a  serious  deflation  with  heavy  unem- 
ployment, it  would  then  be  too  late  for  a 
preventive  program.  We  would  then  need  to 
Install  an  all-out  program  to  fight  deflation 
and  to  start  the  painful  and  costly  climb 
biick  to  prosperity.  But  we  all  know  from 
experience  how  difficult  and  uncertain  that 
effort  would  be.  We  all  know  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  people  would  ex- 
pect, and  the  Government  would  undertake, 
a  broader  and  deeper  intervention  In  eco- 
nomic aflfalrs  than  any  of  us  would  now  like 
tu  contemplate. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  have  nowhere 
near  arrived  at  the  stage  where  an  all-out 
curative  program  for  a  sick  economy  needs 
to  be  applied  on  an  enormous  scale.  Those 
who  say  at  the  first  bare  signs  of  softening 
In  the  economy.  "Let's  worry  about  the  cure 
for  extreme  deflation  instead  of  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  prosperity 
we  now  have,"  are  like  the  doctor  who  would 
rush  the  patient  under  an  oxygen  tent  when 
all  the  patient  needed  was  an  aspirin  tablet. 

So.  instead  of  giving  credence  to  the  utter- 
ly unfounded  claim  that  the  Government 
Is  more  concerned  about  Inflation  than  de- 
flation and  Instead  of  quibbling  about 
whether  a  program  should  be  called  an 
anti-inflation  program  or  an  antidefiatlon 
program  when  the  two  under  curren'  condi- 
tions are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  prob- 
lem. I  submit  that  we  should  seek  a  realistic 
program  to  protect  our  economy  from  any 
further  downturn  in  employment  and  pro- 
duction and  to  return  it  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  highest  levels  of  employment  snd 
production  that  are  attainable — and  to  help 
keep  It  there. 

We  are  now  in  an  excellent  p»sltlon  to 
move  along  these  lines  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Civilian  employment  dtn-lng  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1949  was  higher  month  by  month  than 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1948.  and  1948 
was  considered  a  very  prosperous  year.  Un- 
employment, it  is  true,  was  about  3.167.000 
In  March  1949.  or  about  727.000  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.  But  the  level  of  imemploy- 
ment  is  stUl  very  low  contrasted  with  an 
average  monthly  level  of  unemployment  of 
about  five  and  a  half  million  In  1941  when 
employment  was  seven  and  a  half  million 
less  than  now. 

Steel  output  Is  now  higher  than  ever 
before. 

Planned  business  Investment  In  new  plant 
and  equipment  is  estimated  at  about  eight- 
een and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1949.  contrasted  with  about  twelve 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1947  and  sixteen  and  a  half  bUllon 
dollars  for  the  first  quarter  of  1948  (annual 
rates). 

Ccnstimer  Incomes,  personal  Incomes,  na- 
tional income,  and  total  savings  are  extra- 
ordinarily large. 

Government  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices will  Increase  considerably  throughout  the 
year. 

Sensational  overplaying  of  a  few  soft  spots 
In  the  economy  and  of  some  recent  increases 
in  unemployment  should  not  be  permitted 
to  distort  Judgment  or  to  produce  a  fear 
psychology.  The  outlook  for  1949  Is  silll 
bright,  and  optimism  combined  with  the 
right  course  of  action  can  keep  It  bright. 

But  optimism  shotild  not  be  so  unques- 
tioning as  to  overlook  the  serious  problems 
confronting  our  economy.  For  example,  we 
now  hear  it  stated  In  some  quarters  that  a 
satisfactory  leveling  off  of  prices  and  In- 
comes and  production  and  employment  is 
now  in  process  which  has  already  restored  or 


will  soon  restore  our  economy  to  a  state  of 
healthy  balance  without  further  efTort.  The 
facts  simply  do  not  bear  this  out. 

It  is  true  that  thee  have  been  some  de- 
sirable price  adjustments  downward,  and 
many  other  prices  have  leveled  ofl.  But  this 
does  not  automatically  provide  the  relation- 
ship among  prices  and  incomes  which  on 
the  one  hand  will  provide  ample  funds  and 
Incentives  for  maximum  production  and  on 
the  other  hand  ample  purchasing  power  to 
buy  all  the  goods  that  are  produced.  Mal- 
adjiistments  In  the  price  structure  c.in  exist 
at  a  high  general  price  level  or  a  low  general 
price  level,  when  prices  are  rising  or  when 
they  are  falling. 

"The  price  situation  now  reflects  a  mixture 
of  trends  and  problems.  Some  prices  are 
still  too  high,  and  some  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy are  still  draining  ofl  too  large  a  share 
of  national  Income,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  health  of  the  whole  economy.  Other 
prices  may  be  too  low  or  falling  too  rapidly, 
and  some  incomes  are  too  low.  These  dis- 
tortions, which  in  the  long  run  would  have 
dismal  consequences  if  neglected,  can  be 
corrected  not  by  forgetting  about  the  price- 
Income  problem  but  by  devoting  more  atten- 
tion to  it 

Likewise.  It  Is  fallacious  to  assume  that 
we  are  moving  Into  a  period  of  healthy  ad- 
justment because  civilian  employment  Is 
leveling  ofl  at  a  constant  figure  instead  of 
rising  with  the  growing  labor  force.  As  our 
population  grows  from  year  to  year,  a  con- 
stant level  of  employment  would  mean  a 
constantly  Increasing  amotmt  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  should  reject  the  Idea,  voiced  In 
some  quarters,  that  four  or  five  or  six  million 
unemployed  would  be  good  for  the  economy. 
We  should  reject  the  bland  assurance  that 
a  leveling  off  of  production  represents  a 
normal  or  healthy  situation  when  the  post- 
war boom  is  over.  We  are  firmly  committed 
by  law,  by  ovx  vital  national  requirements, 
and  by  the  world  situation  to  seek  the  goal 
of  maximum  production  at  all  times.  This 
means  more  output  from  year  to  year  in  a 
growing  economy.  If  this  task  Is  becoming 
more  difficult  than  when  we  were  moving 
along  easily  on  the  momentum  of  war-cre- 
ated demand,  we  should  redouble  our  efforts 
and  not  give  up  In  defeat. 

Above  all.  we  should  reject  the  Idea  that 
the  way  for  supply  and  demand  to  come 
Into  balance  Is  through  falling  demand  and 
the  reduction  of  supply  in  response  to  that 
fall.  Such  an  adjustment  would  represent 
only  the  failure  of  our  economic  system  to 
make  available  to  the  people  the  goods  that 
we  can  produce.  Such  an  adjustment  Is  but 
the  first  warning  signal  in  the  process  of 
transition  by  which  an  economy  moves  from 
boom  to  btist.  The  objective  of  economic 
policy  must  be.  Instead,  to  maintain  de- 
mand at  the  highest  levels  of  supply  that  the 
full  use  of  our  resources  can  provide.  This 
la  the  true  meaning  of  United  States  pros- 
perity. 

in 
Now  what  are  some  of  the  ctirrent  eco- 
nomic maladjvistments,  some  showing  on  the 
surface  and  others  still  hidden  deep  be- 
neath, which  endanger  the  prosperity  we 
now  have  and  the  higher  goals  toward  which 
we  aspire? 

The  first  maladjustment  In  the  current 
economic  situation  results  partly  from  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  71  per- 
cent since  the  middle  of  1&39.  and  27  percent 
since  the  middle  of  1946.  The  downturn  In 
the  cost  of  living  in  recent  montiis  has  thus 
far  been  only  about  3.2  percent,  and  there  is 
as  yet  no  assurance  that  it  will  continue.  By 
1947 — and  the  situation  is  not  better  now — 
a  very  substantial  portion  of  the  families  In 
the  country  did  not  have  stifficient  income 
to  maintain  what  has  been  defined  as  a  rea- 
sonably adequate  living  standard.  People 
Livin<'  on  fixed  mcome  have  been  hit  hardest. 


Possibly  a  full  half  of  the  families  In  the 
lower  income  groups  are  currently  spending 
more  than  they  earn,  or  barely  breaking 
even. 

The  second  maladjustment  In  the  current 
economic  situation  involves  the  relationship 
between  Industrial  prices  and  farm  prices. 
Since  the  last  prewar  year.  l!:*39,  farm  prices 
and  incomes  have  risen  more  than  moat 
other  prices  and  Incomes.  This  has  helped  to 
redress  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  tann- 
er in  the  prewar  economy.  But  since  the 
middle  of  1946.  liidtistrial  prices  and  In- 
comes have  been  outrunning  agricultural; 
siiiCe  then,  wholesale  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucu  have  risen  22  percent  and  of  industrial 
commodities  43  percent.  In  1948.  wholesale 
prices  of  farm  products  declined  almost  14 
percent  and  wholesale  food  prices  declined 
almost  9  percent,  while  industrial  prices  con- 
tinued to  rise.  In  1949,  wholesale  prices  of 
farm  products  and  foods  have  declined  about 
4  percent  and  other  wholesale  prices  less  than 
1  percent. 

With  p>er  capita  net  Income  of  persons  on 
farms  estimated  at  9900  in  1948.  contiast.ng 
with  tl.C69  per  person  not  on  farms,  tie  aqaln 
face  the  emergence  of  the  traditional  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  agriculture  in  balance 
with  the  rest  of  thej»conomy.  The  farmer's 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  has  dropped 
constantly  since  1946,  and  the  cost  of  living 
can  and  shotild  be  reduced  without  driving 
farm  Income  further  downward.  The  faroi 
program  recently  proposed  by  Secretary 
Brannan  is  geared  to  this  purixjse. 

The  third  maladjtistment  in  the  current 
economic  situation  Is  that  prices  of  certain 
vital  industrial  products  tend  to  be  -nJexibie 
or  sticky,  and  not  to  adjust  themselves  vith 
sufficient  sensitivity  to  chances  in  market 
conditions.  While  farm  prices  are  highly 
sensitive,  and  while  retail  prices  tend  to  be 
sensitive  insofar  as  wholesale  prices  permit 
them  to  be.  the  same  is  not  sufficiently  true 
as  yet  of  the  price  policies  of  some  of  the 
highly  Integrated  durable-goods  Indtistrles. 
Residential  construction.  for  example, 
showed  a  severe  drop  in  1948  because  of  out- 
pricing  of  the  market.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  untU  the  same  thing  happens  in  other 
vital  areas  which  would  lead  to  serlotis  un- 
employment and  cutbacks  in  production. 

The  fourth  maladjustment  in  the  current 
economic  situation  is  that  consumer  expend- 
itures or  demand  have  dropped  from  76  per- 
cent of  total  output  in  1929.  and  75  percent 
in  1939,  to  only  70  percent  In  1948.  In  con- 
trast, gross  private  domestic  Investment  has 
risen  from  10  percent  of  total  otrtput  In  1939 
to  15.6  percent  In  1948.  the  latter  percentage 
being  even  higher  than  In  1929. 

Correspondingly,  compensation  of  em- 
ployees as  a  share  of  total  national  Income 
has  dropped  from  65.9  p>ercent  In  1939  to  62.1 
percent  in  1948,  thus  moving  close  to  the  un- 
desirably low  58.1  percent  of  1929;  while  busi- 
ness and  professional  Income  and  corporate 
profits  as  a  share  of  total  national  Income 
are  much  higher  than  In  1929  and  even  more 
above  the  1939  level. 

The  fifth  maladjustment  In  the  current 
economic  situation  is  that  the  aggregate  of 
corporate  profits  has  been  rtmnlng  higher 
than  needed  to  maintain  current  or  even 
somewhat  increased  levels  of  business  Invest- 
ment. Between  1947  and  1948,  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  Increased  by  $1,600,000,000, 
and  imdistributed  profits  Increased  by 
$700,000,000.  while  there  was  a  decline  of 
$1,200,000,000  in  corporate  uses  of  funds. 

Although  many  individual  businesses,  par- 
ticularly small  btislnesses,  find  it  hard  to 
obUln  equity  capital,  the  larger  corporationa 
In  general  have  been  financing  an  abnor- 
mally high  portion  of  their  operations  from 
internal  soiu-ces.  Corporate  dividend  pay- 
ments as  a  whole  were  only  40  percent  of 
profits  after  taxes  In  1948.  ccmtraated  with 
69  percent  in  1929  and  78  percent  In  19C9. 
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The  Blxtb  — teftJintTTirnt  In  tb«  current 
•cnnontUc  ^MHttsn  \»  that  some  tMurtc  laduA- 
tffto*  arc  not  tncressiQg  thoir  capacities  suf- 
ficiently to  attain  the  prodiict;on  levels  re* 
qxitred  for  'be  steadir  growth  of  a  nuilMiiiii 
cmplo3rin«nt  economy.  I-atcad.  tbcy  are 
gesjing  their  capacltica  to  the  assumption 
tliat  In'the  future  as  In  the  pa^t  there  will  be 
▼err  sharp  nuctuatlons  In  the  business  cycle. 
This  assumption  of  rsc— Ion  or  depression, 
tn  turn,  tends  to  tncreass  the  likelihood  of 
the  very  evU  against  which  It  is  rtsrttn*i1  to 
liksure. 

Some  marginal  producers  or  small  buil* 
neasas  need  financial  assistance  to  increass 
production.  But  the  road  to  more  produc- 
ttoa  In  the  main  is  not  hieher  prices  and 
profits  today  based  upon  the  fear  of  sharply 
falling  prices  and  profits  later  on.  but  a 
rounded  policy  which  adjusts  prices  and 
profits  and  capacities  to  a  long  period  of 
Xabillty  and  growth 

WbBa  tbase  maladjristments  are  serious 
and  fundamental,  they  may  not  turn  the 
economy  sharply  downward  In  1949.  for  some 
of  them  are  patent  but  others  new  only 
latent.  Bven  if  that  be  so.  these  maladjust- 
ments are  charged  with  danger  for  the  years 
ahead.  The  easiest  time  to  apply  correctives 
Is  before  a  crisis  sppears.  and  the  hardest 
time  would  be  later  on  when  neglect  proctucea 
the  crisis. 

nr 

How.  what  kind  of  effort  Is  needed  to 
remedy  the  difficulties  confronting  us  and  to 
create  ccndltlons  making  for  stability  and 
•teady  growth  within  the  American  economy? 

First,  we  need  to  awaken  the  people  as  a 
whole  to  the  prospects  of  what  we  can  do  If 
only  we  try.  The  people  should  know  that. 
through  a  program  for  steady  growth,  we  can 
within  a  decade  lift  our  annual  national  out- 
put by  more  than  a  third.  They  should 
know  that  10  years  of  sustained  progress 
would  yield  to  us  an  aggregate  national  in- 
come over  the  decade,  measured  in  uniform 
doUan.  about  MOO.OOO.000.000  higher  than  if 
we  should  level  off  at  the  cxurent  rate  of  pro- 
dtictlon.  and  hbout  »800.000  000,000  higher 
than  If  we  should  go  through  the  traditional 
pattern  of  "boom  and  bust"'  and  slow  recovery 
which  characterized  the  years  1929  to  1939. 

This  attainable  aspiration  should  be  em- 
baAad  m  what  might  be  called  a  national 
prosperity  budget,  formulated  and  revised 
from  time  to  time  under  the  Employment 
Act  of  194«  through  the  coopemtlre  efforts 
of  Indtistry.  labor,  agriculture,  and  Ocvern- 
ment.  This  prosperity  budget  would  not 
only  set  general  targets  for  employment  and 
production.  It  would  also  establish  a  few 
major  classlflcations  within  the  totals  to  in- 
dicate the  priority  needs  of  our  people  in 
tiicix  matters  as  housing,  food  supply,  educa- 
tion, and  transportation.  Thus  it  would 
give  specific  content  (without  overreflne- 
ment)  to  the  (reneral  targets  for  employment 
and  production. 

Second,  the  national  prosperity  budget 
would  also  contain  some  conclusions  of  eco- 
nomic analysis.  It  would  sketch  out  In  out- 
line, and  constantly  Improve  through  pro- 
gressive study,  some  brc>ad  patterns  suggest- 
ing those  price  and  wage  policies  In  the 
private  enterprise  economy,  as  well  as  those 
Government  policies,  which  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1M6  to 
develop  "national  economic  policies"  for  the 
maintenance  of  "maximum  employment, 
production,  and  ptuchasing  power." 

Third,  these  broad  patterns  would  be  ad- 
Tisory  rather  than  mandatory.  T^ey  would 
be  a  guide  to  the  market  rather  than  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  market.  In  short,  there  would 
be  full  racocnition  that  tlie  preponderant 
majority  ot  aeonomlc  policies  would  be  de- 
vtacd  in  detail  and  executed  in  full  by  our 
system  of  snterprisa  rather  ihau  by  Ouvcrn- 
ment. 
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Yould  place  upon  industry  and  labor 
degree  of  responsibility  for  under- 
time workings  of  the  whole  economy 
formulating   their   price  and  wage 
in  a  broader  context  of  concern  for 

welfare. 

1  rldenlng  of  this  area  of  voluntary 

n.  through  common  study  of  com- 

ems.    is   the   only   way   that   our 

industrialized  and  integrated  economy 

between    the  danger   of   periodic 

and  The  danger  of  excessive  govcrn- 

rentrallzatlon  of  power. 

it  should  be  recognized  without 
that  Government  has  vigorous  fiinc- 
perform.     The  private  determlna- 
irtces  and  wages  needs  to  be  supple- 
by    minimum    wage    laws.      It    may 
3e  supplemented  for  a  time  by  action 
nonopolistlc  pricing  or  by  temporary 
selective  controls.    Fiscal  and  mone- 
^ures  need  to  be  adjusted  flexibly 
trends   in    the   economy    as   a 
In    other    areas,   enlarged    and    im- 
>ublic  programs  will  be  needed  be- 
c4rtain  services  which  cannot  be  pro- 
any  other  way  stand  high  on  the  list 
the  needs  of  a  highly  endowed 
v.ited   people.     These  include,   for 
social   security,   resource   develop- 
l<^-coet  housing,  education,  conserva- 
projects,  and   national  defense 
t^rnatlonal  economic  arrangements, 
uary  1949.  President  Truman.  In  his 
Report,  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
budget  message,  set  forth  in  related 
the    short-range     and     long-range 
desirable  to  promote  the  economic 
and  growth  and  Justice  which  are 
counterparts  of  our  native  en- 
and  cmr  political  democracy.     The 
of  these  measures  is  Important, 
lly  Import.int  Is  the  process  under 
Act  of   1946  whereby   the 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Coun- 
l^onomlc  Advisers,  and  the  Congress, 
assistance  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Sconomlc  Report,  undertake  at  fTe- 
tervals  to  reappraise  tjhe  condition 
American  economy  and  U>  reformulate 
best  suited   to   Its '  ^r-changing 
Above    all.    there    Is    required    the 
eye  of  an  Informed  people,  so  that 
consent   rather   than    by   force   we 
way  toward  unity  of  endeavor  and 
•nt  practical  progress. 

final  analysis,  the  successful  func- 

of    a    system    combining    economic 

with    political   democracy   depends 

wideuing  of  areas  of  agreement. 

the  case  not  only  because  even  the 

under  such  a  system  must  be 

in  popular  acceptance  If  they  are 

s^ccesftful.  but  also  because  the  bulk 

ic  policies  must  be  formulated  and 

voluntarily  without  beneflt  of  law. 

1920'8,    we    took    prosperity    lor 

neglected    to   remedy    the   dangers 

there,   and   suffered   the  crashmg 

In   the   1930's.  our   economic 

was  so  Influenced  try  a  freat  de- 

that  we  thought    -»nly  of  remedial 

rather  than  of  preventive  measures. 

currency    to   the    Idea    that    our 

nterprise  system  was  necessarily  tm- 

hat  prosperity  could  not  be  main- 

cfintinuously,  anjl  that  the  main  task 

was  to  wait  until  a  depression 

then  launch  a  vast  program  of  its 

ijrtme  the  pump  or  to  compensate  for 

In  the  private  economy, 

e  now  ccme  to  reject  that  lack  of 

uur  economic  system.     We  now  have 

that  private  enterprise  and  Oov- 

working  together,  am  forestall  the 

drastic  measures  by  moderate  pre- 

actluu    whila    prosperity     la    still 
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tie 


and 
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To  call  such  an  approach  radical  or  social- 
istic Is  profoundly  to  mistake  its  purposes, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  opportunity  for  its 
most  beneficial  application. 

It  is  perilous  to  delay  action  until  we  think 
we  know  Just  when  a  serious  business  down- 
turn may  occur,  or  to  set  action  aside  if  we 
think  that  the  downturn  Is  some  months  or 
years  away.  That  kind  of  delay  or  tem- 
porizing violates  both  reason  and  experience. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  we  know  that  the 
powerful  and  high-speed  and  ever-changing 
American  economy  will  not  automatically 
and  perpetually  stabilize  Itself:  It  requires 
policies  directed  toward  that  end.  If  the  evil 
of  a  serioiis  downturn  Is  not  Imminent  In 
terms  of  months — and  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
Is — that  is  all  the  mcH-e  cause  to  act  before 
the  hour  Is  late. 

Such  action  should  be  more  than  an  effort 
to  forestall  calamity.  It  should  reach  out 
toward  the  peaks  of  achievement  which 
beckon  to  us  and  await  only  our  will  to  scale 
them. 


The  Manreta  Retreats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

OF   M.ARTLANT) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
on  Manresa.  by  Mr.  William  P.  McCahill. 
which  appeared  in  the  Catholic  Vir- 
ginian. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Mr.  McCa- 
hill. is  a  former  Marine  Corps  officer,  now 
in  Government  service,  who  recognizes 
the  importance  of  a  strengthened  re- 
ligious acceptance  by  the  people  of 
America  and  who  contributed  this  article 
to  the  Virginian  as  a  means  of  spreading 
abroad  the  opportunities  for  increased 
religious  understanding  and  acceptance 
offered  by  .such  retreat  houses  as  Man- 
resa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tr  be  printed  In  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

Lite's  Pathwats  Chahtto  Anxw  at 

Mansesa  RrrasATa 

(By  William  P.  McCahill) 

Manresa  on  the  Severn  Is  a  quiet  place. 
Bach  week  end  It  provides  Catholic  men  of 
northern  Vh^nla.  Maryland,  and  Washing- 
ton with  a  chance  to  get  closer  to  God. 
Last  week  the  men  of  St.  Thomas  More  Joined 
with  two  Washington  parishes  in  a  retreat 
conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

At  Manresa  retreats  everything  Is  new.  and 
yet  everything  is  old,  for  eternal  values  never 
change.  They  only  become  better  focused 
during  a  retreat.  They  only  grow  dim  with 
lack  of  emphasis.  And  so  to  many  Virginians 
the  '^treat  was  physically  a  reliving  of  past 
experiences,  but  spiritually  a  time  of  polish- 
ing up  one's  armor  against  the  battle  con- 
stantly raging  in  the  world  outside. 

Matu^sa  Is  In  the  world,  but  not  of  it. 
Across  the  Severn  stands  Annapolis  and  the 
mammoth  buildings  of  the  NavsJ  Academy. 
In  the  distance  all  is  hustle  and  noise,  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty.  At  Manresa  order 
prevaUs.  noise  Is  sutxiued.  and  life's  path- 
ways are  charted  anew  by  the  skillful  words 
of  the  retreat  master  and  the  soothing 
sanctifying  grace  that  flows  so  abundantly 


trritr.  the  busy  tabernacle  where  God  holds 

court. 

IHSEI    THOtrSATTO    TWO    HUNOTFD    MZN    I!f    TtAtl 

Wot  22  years  Catholic  men  have  motored 
k?re  to  reorient  their  sense  of  vilues.  to 
thoughtfully  steal  away  from  the  world.  For 
14  years  the  kindly  Father  P.obert  S. 
Lloyd.  3.  J.,  has  worked  ceaselessly  for  re- 
treatants  at  Manresa.  Last  year  more  than 
3,200  Catholic  men  pushed  thoughtfully 
through  the  2  days  and  nights  of  week-end 
retreatj  ani  came  during  weekdays.  Thus. 
Manresa  has  become  an  Institution  for  the 
W3.';hin5ton  area  and  more,  and  more  the 
men  of  northern  Virginia  arc  becoming  part 
of  Manresa  and  It  of  them.  Bishop  Ireron 
Is  a  great  friend  of  the  retreat.  Father  Lloyd 
win  tell  you.  Catholic  men  of  Arlington 
and  Alexandria  find  here  a  nev  home  where 
spiritual  cobwebs  and  moral  menaces  are 
sTvept  STcay  and  the  house  of  the  soul  stocked 
full  cf  spiritual  provisions  for  the  days  ahead. 
Manresa  l3  like  a  Jewel  set  in  a  green  setting 
of  trees.  Here  are  pearls  of  wisdom  and  dia- 
monds of  grace  for  the  taking.  Here,  also,  is 
love  and  patriotism,  for  the  flags  of  Mary- 
land and  ttie  District  flank  the  side  altars 
and  tlie  American  flag  siands  quietly  oppo- 
site the  cliurch's  own  banner.  Fa\ir  red. 
white,  and  blue  boxes  repose  on  the  altar. 
They  are  so  strange  to  a  Catholic  altar  that 
a  newcomer  must  inquire  what  they  arc 
there  for. 

In  these  boxes  are  the  names  of  7.650  serv- 
icemen, living  and  dead.  Here  Is  the  nota- 
tion of  a  Navy  officer,  killed  in  action  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  flrst  chapter.  And  near 
the  bottom  of  a  stack  Is  a  similar  KL\  card 
datelined  Okinawa,  the  last  chapter.  These 
men  ar:d  their  Intentions  ar^  forever  remem- 
bered at  Manresa.  Father  Lloyd  is  happy 
when  talking  about  these  cards  for  they  are 
each  one  a  persoml  memento  of  some  serv- 
iceman who  passed  through  Manresa  or  of 
the  father,  brothei,  or  relative  who  stayed 
a  while  m  this  oasis  of  grace. 

UTRZ    COD    BECOMES    REAL 

Tlie  teds  are  springy  and  the  cots  narrow, 
the  icod  plain  but  plentiful  and  tasty.  The 
air  13  clear,  the  sky  brighter,  for  God  is  here 
perpetually.  Here  God  becomes  more  real 
indlviduaHy  to  the  half  hundred  moored 
here  for  a  speck  of  eternity. 

At  Manresa  there  Is  no  priority  for  rank, 
prestige,  wealth,  or  poslt.on.  The  high  Gov- 
ernment ofBclal,  the  ofllcers  of  our  armed 
services,  the  wealthy  men  of  business  and 
finance,  shed  pretense  and  authority  to  mix 
with  the  day  laborer,  the  aged  tool  maker, 
or  the  fuzzy-chlnned  college  student.  In 
the  informality  of  dress  and  qmet  conver- 
sation the  brotherhood  of  man  takes  on  a 
new  look  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  forceful  words  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
M.  Brew,  S.  J.,  who  is  pivot  man  during  the 
meditation  sessions,  acting  as  the  transmis- 
sion belt  for  ersce  and  thoughtful  analysis 
of  sel:  between  God  and  man. 

Inside,  the  one-lime  semipro  football 
player.  Father  Brew,  is  telling  the  men  that 
they  must  place  themselves  mentally  on 
their  deathbeds  If  ever  In  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  particularly  important  decision. 
Outside,  as  li  to  fit  the  retreat  mood.  God's 
heavens  blacken  and  release  swirling  ram 
and  <t  I  jlt  of  thunder  that  comes  so  close 
half  the  men  In  the  pews  Jump  instinctively. 
Father  has  Jioat  said  that  death  comes  sud- 
denly and  outside  the  lightning  proves  the 
point  as  a  nearby  tree  is  slirlveled  and  blasted 
in  a  finite  sort  of  death. 

On  the  altar.  Father  Is  saying  that  death 
Is  blind.  In  the  audience,  a  young  blinded 
war  veceran  has  clearer  eternal  vision  than 
the  many  missing  men  who  could  have  made 
the  retreat  with  Juijo  a  little  extra  effort. 
During  the  entire  period  the  angels  ar»  work- 
ing o-.'«rtime  delivering  the  sanctifying 
grace  being  earned  during  the  various  ses- 


sions, morning  prayer,  mass  and  communion, 
visits  to  the  blesaed  sacrament,  meditation, 
public  and  private,  examination  of  con- 
science, coaleasion.  spiritual  readings,  sta- 
tions, rosary,  tienedictlon.  litanies,  and  night 
prayer.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  angels  are 
working  overtime? 

Quietly  behind  the  scenes  Is  the  faithful 
Brother  Lawrence  A.  Hobbs.  S.  J.,  who  does 
the  work  oi  six  men  and  who  can  even  sleep 
through  the  clanging  bell  that  calls  to  prayer. 
a  bell  that  has  all  the  urgency  of  a  general 
quarters  alarm,  all  the  authority  of  a  police 
siren.  The  good  Brother  acts  as  straw  boss 
for  the  four  permanent  helpers  and  three 
schoolboys  who  v.'re8tle  the  chow  and  keep 
the  wheels  going  smoothly. 

NO    MATEKtAL    NECESSITIES 

It  is  no  wander  that  those  who  came  here 
a»  boys  are  still  coming,  and  that  men  who 
started  years  ago  ai-e  now  retired  and  gray 
with  years  and  slow  of  step.  Oii  the  bu^y 
highway  of  the  pagan  world,  Manresa  stands 
with  open  arms  ready  to  give  Catholic  Vir- 
ginians a  new  spiritual  life,  the  old  look  of 
l)eace  with  Christ,  of  childlike  trust  and 
confidence. 

The  pundits  or  smart  writers  would  say 
that  Manresa  is  quite  a  place.  That  it  is. 
But.  more  importantly,  it  is  a  quiet  place 
where  God  and  man  can  get  together  sans 
telephone,  telegraph,  newspaper,  radio,  tele- 
vision or  any  of  the  other  necessities  that 
clutter  up  our  spiritual  life.  Quiet  means 
the  presence  of  peace  and  here  in  the  Divine 
Presence  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  men  of  our 
diocese  carve  out  of  Manresa  their  own  par- 
ticular piece  of  this  quietness  and  store  it 
away  In  their  souls  against  the  temptations 
and  distractions  of  a  world  which  Catholic 
men  must  attempt  to  change. 

Yes,  Manresa  is  quite  a  quiet  place  and 
for  that  we  are  deeply  thankful  and  eternal- 
ly grateful. 

Arlington  men  of  St.  Thomas  More  parish 
attending  last  week's  retreat  Included 
Thomas  C.  Bumgardner,  F.  R.  Cawley.  Andy 
Drance.  John  W.  Flatley,  Dave  Gatzenmeyer, 
Forrest  Hal!.  Thomas  Kenney,  Joseph  Kirch - 
ner,  Edward  W.  Lockwood.  John  W.  Papurca, 
Arthur  Pomponio,  George  Poole,  James  I. 
Rooney.  Charles  Sher.  J.  V.  Tiernan,  Jr., 
Capt.  S.  D.  Winnlngham. 


Theopholis  Bond 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  death  of  Theopholis  Bond,  of 
Madison.  Ark.,  outstanding  planter 
and  Negro  leader,  brought  sorrow  to 
thousands  of  friends  and  admirers.  In 
a  resolution  commenting  upon  his  death, 
the  Memphis  Negro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce paid  tribute  to  his  qualities  of  "in- 
dustry, initiative,  intelligence  and  faith." 
and  stated  further  "that  his  career  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  validity,  genius  and 
oppoitimities  of  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  democratic  princi- 
ples." The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  ex- 
pressed appreciation  of  his  civic  leader- 
ship in  the  following  editorial: 

rtvr    THOUSAND    AT    HIS    TXTltTtUkl, 

The   life   of  Theopholis   Bond   was   proof 

that  by  indtistry  and  Integrity  a  Negro  can 

-attain  both  wealth  and  respect  in  the  South. 


Some  3.000  persons,  white  as  well  as  N^tgro. 
attended  hts  funeral  Sunday. 

Who  was  this  man  whose  life  drew  tributa 
from  both  white  and  Negro  dtlaens? 

He  was  a  farmer  who  had  helped  till  3.000 
acres  of  Arkansas  soil  to  help  feed  the  Nation 
In  war  and  peace  throughout  the  many  years 
of  hU  life. 

Of  this  man  whose  father  wm  bom  In 
slavery,  Chancelor  A.  R.  Hutchins,  of  St. 
Francis  County,  Ark.,  said: 

"He  was  one  of  the  finest  citizens  I  hava 
ever  known — a  credit  to  his  race,  to  his  Stata 
and  to  his  country." 


Repeal  the  Peacetime  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACIfirSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  I  delivered  on 
WMEX,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  2.  1949: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, they  gi\e  It  the  fancy  and  disarming 
title  of  "Selective  Service  "  to  cover  up  the 
ugly  fact  of  forced  conscription.  And  what 
Ls  conscription?  The  taking  of  a  ycung  man 
from  his  job,  his  home,  his  friends,  and  fcwc- 
ing  him  into  the  armed  forces  against  bis 
will. 

During  time  of  war.  when  the  Nation  mu3t 
mobilize  every  resource  to  survive,  we  know 
that  every  citizen  must  make  certain  sacri- 
fices and  waive  some  of  his  precious  rights. 
War  is  a  dire  emergency — an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Ours  Is  not  a  military  state.  We  have  been 
dead  set  against  compulsory  military  training 
In  any  form.  We  believe  In  preparedness 
but  through  a  voluntary  system  oilerlng 
suitable  Inducements  and  rewards  to  those 
who  are  Interested  In  such  a  career.  With 
the  incentives  of  good  pay,  aUowances.  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement we  shall  always  be  able  to  get 
sufficient  men  for  our  peacetime  needs,  and 
they  wUl  be  men  with  a  high  morale. 

Almost  4  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  war  ended,  but  there  Is  a  selective  service 
law  on  the  books  which  could  be  brought 
into  play  at  a  moment's  notice.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  a  young 
man  to  proceed  with  full  hope  and  confidence 
on  his  career.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
no  men  are  being  drafted  at  the  ptenent 
time.  It  is  no  encouragement  to  point  out 
that  the  law  is  in  reserve — to  be  activated 
only  at  the  President's  discretion.  There 
were  9.000  Inductions  in  January  1M9  46  In 
February,  and  10  In  March.  Although  we 
are  pleased  by  the  swift  drop  toward  zero, 
there  Is  no  positive  assurance  tliat  the  calls 
may  not  zoom  upward  again.  And  while  tills 
law  plays  hide-and-seek  every  young  man 
must  so  alter  his  pl^ns  to  make  provision 
for  a  complete  change  in  his  way  of  life.  If 
he  is  in  business  it  la  advisable  for  him  to 
make  stand-by  arrangements  that  will  take 
care  of  his  enterprise  should  he  be  ordered 
into  military  service.  If  lie  has  Just  bought 
a  home  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  keep  up 
payments  on  It  from  his  thin  pay  as  a  buck 
private.  There  is  no  guaranty  tiiat  any 
man  who  is  pulled  away  from  his  Job  will  be 
able  to  get  it  back  when  his  draft  term  is 
over.  There  Is  no  more  certain  wsy  of 
scrambling  up  the  lives  of  our  young  men 
than  to  have  tbis  tlireat  hang! of  over  them. 
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X  proiKiw  that  w«  tn*  them  of  this  nulMnce 
by  repealing  the  aelective  service  law. 

The  draft  is  but  another  word  for  cona- 
putaor;  military  tralnlnf.  which  Amerlcaos 
•Mkor.  True  it  does  not  regiment  them  an- 
nually. ocMne  peace  or  war  as  soon  as  they 
•OHM  of  a«e.  but  thu  does  net  leasen  the 
■Ubc  of  coercion  fur  the  unalier  quotas  who 
have  been,  or  who  may  be,  conscripted. 

71m  draft  not  ooly  wastes  the  time  which 
yvfOBC  men  should  be  girtng  to  more  proQta- 
Me  tuMl^takings.  In  an  age  when  we  know 
the  frlcbtful  destructiTcne«s  of  the  A-bomb, 
can  Imagine  the  possibilities  of  germ  war- 
fare, and  live  in  dread  of  other  secret  wea- 
pons, it  seems  to  me  that  Urge  masses  of 
DMn  belong  to  an  outmoded  military  tech- 
nique. UntU  such  time  as  the  world  can 
wm  the  eltnlTe  goal  of  sure  peace.  It  Is  more 
Important  that  we  train  our  youth  In  the 
•rw  of  science  and  Industry.  These  wUl  be 
the  base  of  a  productive  power  which  can 
be  quickly  mobilized,  if  necessary,  for  offense 
or  defense. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  the  best  Air 
Force,  the  best  Navy,  and  an  efficient  Army. 
And  we  are  maintaining  these  under  a  sys- 
ts«n  of  voluntary  service. 

With  this  adequste  protection  the  bulk 
of  American  youth  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  their  education  and  take 
their  place  in  the  normal  life  of  the  com- 
annlty  without  being  forced  Into  uniform 
4tartec  peacetime  under  a  conscript  system 
that  has  never  justified  itself  in  any  coun- 
try througiK>ut  all  history. 

It  Is  not  In  accordance  with  our  concepts 
of  IndlTtdual  liberty  to  force  a  man  to  do 
anything  against  his  will,  or  to  call  upon  him 
to  giTe  up  so  muc^  when  his  next-door 
neighbor,  of  the  same  age  and  physical  con- 
dition, is  required  to  make  no  sacrifice.  It 
is  a  serious  Infringement  of  personal  free- 
dom to  press  him  into  the  armed  forces 
where  he  Is  subject  to  the  stern  Articles  of 
War.  and  to  the  rigid  courts-martial 
procedure*. 

It  was  not  until  September  1940.  that 
the  Congress  ever  authorized  peacetime  con- 
scription snd  then  only  because  World  War 
n  was  engulfing  so  many  nations  and  threat- 
«ilnf  our  own  security.  Only  after  long  and 
fclttai  debate,  and  by  the  smallest  of  mar- 
gins, did  the  Conprress  legislate  the  draft. 
It  was  dictsted  by  nece*sitv.  and  the  fact  that 
we  had  a  very  sniall  standing  army.  Even 
so.  It  was  distasteful  to  many  Americans  who 
have  always  feared  the  concentration  of 
power  In  the  hands  of  a  few. 

One  cannot  justify  the  draft  of  today  by 
CI— jMlIm  IMd  with  the  year  1940  A  so- 
emB9€  eoM  war.  which  is  the  term  used  to 
describe  the  various  e<^nomlc  and  polstlcal 
maneuvers  on  the  International  scene  to- 
day. Is  far  removed  from  the  actual  warfare 
of  1*40.  Furthermore,  we  are  prepared.  As 
of  January  1949.  we  had  332  OOO  In  the  Ah- 
Force.  370  000  In  the  Navy,  and  685.CC0  in  the 
Army  In  other  words,  we  had  nearly 
1  400.000  men  under  arms  In  peacetime  or 
about  one-third  of  the  total  number  mobil- 
ised dtu-lng  World  War  I. 

Fsacetlme  conscription  Is  a  step  In  the  dl- 
rsetkm  of  fascism,  snd  as  between  fascism 
•nd  communism  there  Is  little  choice  Both 
are  sworn  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  and 
o?  our  democratic  liberties  which  It  defines 
and  {M^tects. 

Last  year,  the  military  hierarchy  whipped 
up  a  war  hysteria  In  order  to  push  through 
Its  pet  project  of  universal  military  train- 
ing Tbie  American  people  did  not  fall  for 
this  stratcgem  However,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice law.  which  is  compulsory  military  service 
tn  disguise.  Is  waiting  In  ambush,  ready  to 
spring  on  American  youth  when  the  brass 
hats  think  they  can  justlufy  such  an  attack. 
I  say  that  we  ahould  remove  this  temputlou 


to  shanghai  our  youth,  by  getting  rid  of  this 
law.     It  to  not  needed.     So  why  keep  It? 
We  ari  i  are  already  engaged  In  an  arma- 
ra4e  which  is  eating  into  every  pocket- 
is  putting  a  severe  strain  on  otir 
This  i.s  the  t3rpe  of  rat-race,  which, 
will   lead   Inevitably   to   that 
w4rld    war   which   would   cripple    the 
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got  to  get  off  this  military  detour 

on  the  road  which  leads  to  peace. 

development  of  an  International  as- 

and    through    peaceful    negotiation 

rules  of  justice  and  equity,  supported 

International  police  force,  this  is  our 

We've   got   to   work   harder   for 

controls,    rather    than    the    fiendish 

which  could  boomerang  on  us.  to 

possible  destruction. 

me  conscription  leads  to  permanent 

It  encourages  the  formation  of 

caste.    It  flouts  that  fundamental 

belief  which  states  that  the  civilian 

the  determining  factor  in  our  so- 

subordinates  the  military  to  clv- 
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166  years  we  have  fought  several 
vhich  we  have  never  suffered  a  final 
We    have    depended,    for    this,    on 
troops   supported   by   conscripted 
We  do  not  believe  in  slave  work- 
soldiers.     The  record  bears  out 
that  our  system,  eren  in  the  emer- 
war.  Is  the  best. 
cf>nstltutloual   forefathers  were  very 
to    guard    against    the    militaristic 
which  had  brought  so  much  grief  to 
Many  people  fied  from  Europe  to 
States  to  escape  the  tyranny  of 
With  this  in  mind,  the  far- 
men    who    drew    up    the    American 
ipectfically  rejected  peacetime  draft 

service. 

u-e  some  men  who.  having  enjoyed 

privileges,  authority,  and  prestige 

with  the  officer  class,  were  reluctant 

to  the  competition  of  civilian  life 

war  ended.    It  was  but  natural  for 

try  and  perpetuate  their  comforta- 

ons.    A  large  Army  was  necessary  to 

iiem  in  the  style  to  which  they  had 

iccustomed.     That   was  their   idea. 

military  pay-raise  bill  which  was 

defeated    in  the    Congress — a    bill, 

Ily.  which  was  slanted  in  favor  of 

rather    than    the    men    in    the 

found   out   what   the   American 

about   such   matters.      We  do 

to  encourage  the  development  of 

y    nobility   who    will    live    the    life 

at  our  expense. 

class  does  not  surrender  a  good 
ily.     After  World  War  I  olficer  de- 
ion    proceeded    at    the    rate    of    1 
8  enlisted   personnel.     Following 
n.  only  1  officer  was  discharged 
16  enlisted  men  who  returned  to 
Ife. 

hough   many  of  these   officers   are 

;o  their  coimtry.  they  cannot   help 

an  Interest  in  keeping  the  Inter- 

jot  boiling.    Their  lile-long  training 

diplomacy  but  in  the  settlement  of 

by    resort    to    military    force. 

must  have  men  to  order  about  to 

t4elr  titles  and  their  Incomes. 

speaking  peoples  for  the  past 

have    waged   a   stubborn,    up-hill 

o  win  their  freedoms.    These  gains 

endangered  by  the  American 

lystem  with  its  insistence  on  blind 

to  authority. 

better  to  keep  our  youth  engaged 

ixtuctlve  channels  of  civilian  sel- 

and   specialised   education, 

from  the  autocratic  military  cuntrol 

initiative. 
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One  of  the  wisest  decisions  made  in  this 
postwar  period  was  the  placing  of  atomic 
energy  development  under  civilian.  Instead 
of  military,  control.  When  the  true  story  is 
told  it  will  be  foiuid  that  we  are  making  re- 
markable progress  because  of  otir  adherence 
to  traditional  American  methods. 

Yes,  we  were  imprepared  for  World  War  II, 
but  not  because  we  did  not  have  a  large 
standing  army.  It  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
our  military  leaders  to  adopt  the  up-to-date 
weapons  which  our  civilian  science  and  In- 
dustry developed  for  them.  The  classic  ex- 
ample of  military  stubbornness  was  the  court 
martialing  of  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  for  insisting 
in  the  early  thirties  that  air  power  would  be 
the  weapon  of  the  future.  Mitchell  was 
right,  but  he  was  punished  for  keeping  up 
with  the  times.  And  we  lost  many  men  be- 
cause the  brass  would  not  listen  to  him. 

Cavalry  was  declared  obsolete  as  far  back 
as  1918.  but  the  military  continued  to  spend 
large  sums  on  this  branch  of  the  service 
which  belonged  to  the  past,  before  It  was 
finally  abolished  In  1946. 

While  Congress  was  debating  the  proposed 
draft  legislation.  Congressman  Gbaham  A. 
Bakden  said,  and  I  quote:  "For  every  dollar 
the  Army  spent  advertising  for  recruits.  It 
spent  $10  propagandizing  for  the  draft  and 
universal  military  training.  About  the  most 
serious  thing  I  know  In  a  democracy  is  when 
it  reaches  the  point  that  we  must  reach  out 
and  take  a  man's  liberty." 

From  July  1,  1946.  to  March  31,  1947,  when 
less  than  20.000  men  were  drafted,  selective 
service  spent  over  $22,000,000.  In  other 
words,  it  cost  over  91,000  apiece  to  conscript 
each  man.  Selective  service  still  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  even  though  in  the  month 
of  March  1949  It  inducted  a  grand  total  of 
10  men  throughout  the  Nation.  What  it  cost 
per  man  staggers  the  Imagination. 

The  purpose  behind  the  desire  for  con- 
scription is  to  wean  control  away  from  the 
people,  acting  through  their  Congress,  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  which 
can  be  dominated  by  the  military  depart- 
ments. The  military  professional  officers 
would  have  the  say,  through  the  allotment  of 
allocations  for  Industry,  concerning  the  life 
or  death  of  any  business.  Through  the  draft 
t*-ey  would  determine  where  and  how  our 
youth  would  live  and  would  control  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  by  draft  up 
to  the  age  of  45. 

I  have  no  intention  of  underestimating  the 
international  problem.  We  are  carrying  out 
our  defensive  military  obligations  by  a  force 
composed  of  volunteers.  Our  greatest 
strength  is  the  example  we  offer  as  we  work 
to  help  uulld  the  world-structure  of  peace. 
And  that  strength  has  its  base  in  the  rights 
oi  independent  citizens  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  mothers  of  our  Na- 
tion and  their  sons  who  are  coming  of  age. 
I  don't  want  t  ■<  see  them  laboring  under  a 
cloud  of  fear,  imable  to  devote  all  of  their 
energies  to  their  work,  their  education,  and 
the  rlevelopment  of  family  life,  which  to- 
gether form  the  source  of  our  progress.  I 
don't  want  to  see  them  become  the  victims 
of  those  who  put  military  strength  above 
moral  fibre. 

The  draft  law  in  peacetime  is  a  veiled 
threat  to  our  freedom  of  action  and  carries 
with  it  the  creeping  danger  of  military  dicta- 
torship. 

It  must  be  repealed. 

On  May  20.  1949.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
known  as  H.  R.  4796.  to  repeal  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1948.  I  believe,  as  one  of  your 
Representatives  In  the  Congress,  that  it 
speaks  for  you  and  the  majority  who  believe 
In  the  American  tradition.  I  hope  that  it 
will  enlist  your  active  support. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
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Federal  Aid  to  Edncatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  KUiBAlilA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  in  Alabama, 
and  in  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
Is  great. 

I  point  with  a  high  degree  of  pride  to 
the  great  achievements  of  Alabama  in 
its  own  efforts  to  support  its  pubUc 
schools.  In  1947  Alabama's  income 
averaged  $837  per  person,  thus  ranking 
Alabama  at  forty-fifth  place  among  the 
48  States  in  per  capita  income.  But. 
even  so.  only  14  States  spent  a  larger 
share  of  their  income  for  education  than 
did  Alabama. 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  some  three 
million  people  of  Alabama  are  of  school 
age.  Thus  Alabama  ranks  fourth  among 
the  States  in  the  number  of  children  to 
be  educated,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population. 

In  order  that  the  school  children  of 
Alabama,  and  of  many  other  States, 
have  adequate  educational  opportunities, 
I  ask  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pa.ss  Federal  aid-to-education  legislation 
before  the  Congress  adjourns. 

Measured  by  the  yardstick  of  oppor- 
tunities that  Federal  aid  to  education 
will  create  in  the  lives  of  the  millions  of 
children  of  school  age  in  this  country,  I 
hop)e  the  leadership  of  this  House  will 
give  this  legislation  a  high  priority. 

If  this  Congress  passes  this  legislation, 
I  believe  its  record  as  a  great  Congress 
will  be  assured.  The  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  recognize  and  respond  to 
what  we  do  to  assure  a  continued  and 
expanding  opportunity  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  a  statement  by  the  Hon.  Frank 
L.  Grove,  secretary,  Alabama  Education 
Association,  which  he  recently  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House.  It  is  a 
very  fine  factual  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  educational  needs  of  Ala- 
bama: 

STATEMENT  StJBMrTTED  BT  rR.%XK  L.  CROVT.  SFC- 
HET.vaT.  .liLAaAMA  IDCCATIOIf  ASSCCIATICIf .  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  BT  THE  HOTTSE  StTBCOMMITm 
ON  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION,  CRAH.%M  A. 
B.\RDEN.   CH.MEMAN 

Recent  achlevement.s  In  school  support:  In 
recenz  years  Alabama  has  made  some  notable 
achievements  In  Its  efforts  to  support  Its 
public  schools.  Some  of  these  achievements 
are  cited  in  the  following  table: 

Increased  school  support ' 


1»40 

liM8 

State  support  for  opfnit:iig  ex- 

pt  ii,'*'^ 
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Alabama,  a  low-income  State:  This  ad- 
vance in  school  support  has  been  made,  de- 
spite Alabama's  relatively  low  Income.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1947  Alabama's  per  capita  In- 
come was  taST.'  forty-fifth  among  the  48 
States.  Only  three  States — Mississippi.  Ar- 
kansas, and  South  Carolina — ranked  lower. 
Its  actual  resources  on  which  to  base  school 
levies  are  relatively  meager  and  are  totally 
Inadequate  for  the  heavy  education  demands 
made  upon  them. 

Achievements  indicate  creditable  effort: 
The  above  achievements  are  the  result  of  a 
hlghl-'  creditable  effort  by  the  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama to  educate  their  chUdren.  In  1947-48 
Alabama  used  2.4  >  percent  of  Its  total  in- 
come to  maintain  and  operate  Its  schools. 
In  the  percent  of  Income  used  for  schools  it 
ranked  as  the  fifteenth  State.  Thus,  while 
44  States  had  a  higher  per  capita  income 
than  Alabama,  only  14  ranked  alMve  It  In  Its 
effort  to  secure  public  education. 

A  State  of  many  chUdren:  In  relation  to 
the  number  of  adults  included  in  Alabama  s 
population  the  State  has  a  large  number  of 
children  of  school  age.  In  1947  the  total 
population  in  Alabama  was  estimated  to 
be  2,834.000.  For  the  same  year  the  school- 
age  population  (5  to  17  years)  totaled  756,- 
000.  The  ratio  of  school-age  poptilation  to 
total  population  was.  therefore,  26.7.'  In 
this  Item  Alabama  ranks  fourth  among  the 
States.  In  other  words,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, Alabama — 

Ranks  fourth  In  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated. 

Ranks  forty-flfth  In  per  capita  Income. 

Ranks  fifteenth  in  its  effort  to  educate  Its 
children. 

Low  educational  rating  not  surprising:  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  children  to  be 
educated  and  Its  relatively  low  per  capita  in- 
come. It  Is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Ala- 
bama ranks  low  educationally,  despite  Its 
creditable  effort  to  educate  Its  children  with 
Its  own  resources. 

Salaries  far   below  national   medium:    In 

1947  Alabama  voters  through  a  special  refer- 
endum assigned  the  net  proceeds  of  the  In- 
come tax  specifically  to  teachers'  salaries.     In 

1948  this  Increased  teachers'  annual  salaries 
to  •1,909 — the  highest  point  on  record  up 
to  that  time.  Even  so.  In  1948  Alabama 
ranked  thirty-seventh  among  the  States  In 
salaries  paid  teachers — 36  States  paid  higher 
salaries.  In  the  same  year  the  national  me- 
dian was  $2,440.^  The  long-continued  low 
compensation  paid  Alabama  teachers  is  re- 
flected In  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  in 
the  low  professional  rating  of  many  of  those 
employed. 

Almost  one-third  hold  non-professional 
certificates:  In  1948  the  summer  schools  In 
Alabama  colleges  enrolled  the  largest  number 
'  of  teachers  In  professional  classes  since 
World  War  II.  In  this  way  many  Alabama 
teachers  Improved  their  professional  rating. 
And  yet  this  year  over  6,400=  of  the  21,000 
teachers  employed  hold  emergency  certifi- 
cates. Many  of  them  have  had  little  coUege 
training.  More  than  4,000  have  had  1  year 
of  college  or  less. 

Serious  shortage  In  elementary-school 
grades:  As  discouraging  as  is  the  present 
status  of  professionally  trained  Alabama 
teachers,  the  future  Is  even  more  discourag- 
ing. Comparatively  few  young  persons  are 
prepared  to  teach  In  the  elementary-school 
grades.  The  total  number  of  new  elementary 
teachers  expected  to  graduate  from  our  col- 
leges In  1949  Is  310.'  Based  on  the  present 
enrollments,  we  wUl  need  about  1.300  ele- 
mentary teachers  In  September  Jtist  to  take 
care  of  replacements  and  to  fill  new  posi- 
tions. 

But  enroUmenU  are  growing.  Since  the 
war  school   enroUmenU  in  the   elementary 


•The  FOrty-Elght  State  School  Systems. 
the  Council  of  Stats  Governments.  1949. 

•Give  Jimmy  His  Chance.  Alabama  Edu- 
cation  A3S.x:iation,    1949. 


grades  have  begun  to  climb.  Due  to  the 
large  number  of  prewar  births  these  en- 
n^ments  will  become  larger  during  the  next 
6  years,  reaching  a  peak  perhaps  In  1953.  In 
that  year  the  87.000  babies  bom  In  1947 — 
the  largest  on  record— will  apply  for  en- 
trance into  the  first  grade.  Hundreds  oC 
new.  professionally  trained  teachers  mtiat 
be  recniited  in  the  meantime. 

Building  needs  telescope.  Alabama  has 
done  relatively  little  school  building  since 
the  war  period.  Some  of  these  have  been 
provided  from  funds  aUotted  by  the  State 
Building  Commission,  but  the  major  task 
of  providing  adequate,  comfortable  school 
buildings  for  Alabama  children  has  not  been 
tackled.  Since  1945  we  have  built  over  2,000 
classrooms  =.  83  lunchrooms,  and  52  audi- 
toriums. Today  we  need  more  than  7.000 
classrooms  and  many,  many  special  rooms 
of  all  types — lunchrooms,  auditoriums,  lab- 
oratories, shops. 

Federal  aid  imperative.  If  Alabama  chil- 
dren are  to  have  their  chances  to  prepare  for 
Jobs,  to  train  for  cltlaenship,  and  to  help 
Alabama  and  the  Nation  serve  democracy 
Increasingly  better,  they  must  be  educated 
according  to  Nation-wide  standards.  They 
cannot  live  and  work  In  a  vacuum.  To  do 
this  they  must  have  adeqxiato  educational 
opportunities.  They  must  have  a  lift  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

In  their  name  prompt  consideration  and 
passage  of  one  of  the  bills  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  now  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee appointed  to  study  such  proposals 
Is  sincerely  urged. 


The  L'Heareux  PUn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

OF   CONNICnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  following  article  by 
Constantine  Brown  on  the  L'Heureux 
plan,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton ^D.  C.)  Evening  Star  of  Monday. 
May  30. 1949.  Since  formulated  by  Herve 
J.  L'Heureux,  his  plan  has  received  Wide- 
spread attention.   - 

Mr.  L'Heureux  has  been  a  Foreign 
Service  offlcer  since  1930.  After  having 
served  as  American  consul  in  Canada,  he 
was  assigned  as  consul  at  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, from  1937;  as  consul  at  Antwerp. 
Belgium,  from  November  1939;  as  con- 
sul at  Lisbon  in  June  1941;  as  consul  at 
Algiers,  Algeria,  from  1943--44.  ant*  as 
consul  general  at  MarseUle.  France,  for 
3  years  following  December  1944. 

Mr.  L'Heureux  served  in  the  First 
World  War;  he  is  a  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion;  he  worked  his  way  through 
college  by  operating  an  elevator  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol;  he  entered 
the  Foreign  Service  as  a  clerk  in  1927. 
and  he  has  come  up  through  the  ranks 
to  the  top  grade  of  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer, class  1. 

Mr.  L'Heureux  has  a  deep  faith  in  the 
ability  of  his  fellowmen  to  achieve  a  just 
and  enduring  peace,  provided  they  are 
guided  by  a  divine  inspiration  and  ad- 
here to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
natural  law.     The  purpose  of  hli  plan. 
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for  •  universal  l-minut«  p«use  at  ncmn. 
In  aiI«Qt  prayer  for  peace,  is  twofold 
One  Is  spiritual,  asking  divine  assistance 
in  solving  the  apparently  Irreconcilable 
cooilict  of  views  which  has  thus  far  pro- 
longed the  peace  neuytlnns;  and.  two. 
create  a  iuilty  of  thooi^  and  unity  of 
purpose  Moreover,  what  he  saw  and 
heard  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  Europe  and  north  Africa  has  im- 
planted In  him  an  unshakable  convlc- 
tiOQ  that  in  addition  to  being  adequately 
prepared,  and  having  the  determination 
to  fight  with  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 
to  preserve  liberty,  the  United  Sutes 
•bould  undertake  aomethlng  concrete  to 
correct  faL'se  impressions  prevailing 
abroad  which,  at  the  same  time,  should 
be  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  true  char- 
acter and  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

The  article  by  Constantine  Brown  is 
as  foliows: 

CKANomc  Wo«u> — TBimcnic  Msm  Onm 
ArmrnoM  to  Poweb  or  Pbatsb  rem 

hAsrmc  PsAcs 

(By  Constanttue  Brown) 

On  this  lourtb  Memorial  Day  since  tlie 
•Dd  at  the  worst  conflict  the  world  baa 
known  the  tboughu  of  millions  of  AmerlcanB 
turn  toward  prayers,  not  only  for  the  loved 
tmi  lost  in  war — to  wbc»n  the  day  Ls  dedi- 
cated— but  al3u  for  tbe  lasting  peace  which 
w^^nHiw^  has  denied  itself. 

Wt  say  that  mankind  has  denied  ttself  this 
peace,  because  to  say  that  it  was  denied  to  It 
would  imply  denial  by  a  power  superior  to 
man.  And  that  superior  power  denies  peace 
to  no  man  who  really  wants  it. 

One  or  the  stgnillcant  developments  of  the 
po6twar  period  has  t>een  the  growing  atten- 
tion that  thinking  and  feeling  men  are  pay- 
ing to  the  power  of  prayer  in  the  ftilflllment 
of  tbtir  dream  o€  lasting  peace. 

One  man,  a  deep  tieliever  in  that  power  of 
prayer,  has  done  something  about  it.  some- 
thing more  than  to  offer  Ills  own  peraooal 
devotions  on  S\uiday  and  to  believe  that  he 
has  done,  thereby,  all  he  could  to  Invoke 
divine  help  in  bringing  peace  to  the  world 

DAILY  paATca  tnczD 
Last  October  3a  Herve  J.  LUeureux.  chief 
ot  the  State  Deputmcnt's  Visa  Otvlaiuu.  de- 
livered an  addrcea  before  the  Amotean  Le- 
gkm  post  in  Manchester.  N.  H  .  in  which  he 
•Urted  that  It  would  b«  fltung  if  a  custom 
up  for  a  dally  1 -minute  prayer  for 
in  every  town  and  city  In  thiie  country. 
The  idea,  as  Mr.  L'Heureux  presented  it. 
tbat  all  traAc.  Industry,  and  other  ac- 
ahottfd  ceaae  for  Just  1  nuuute  at 
each  day.  81muitanecu&ly  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  would  offer  a  prayer  to 
Cod  to  grant  the  world  lasting  peace. 

The  plan  received  ImmedUte  acceptance 
by  the  Manchester  Legion,  which  adopted 
a  reeohitloo  urging  thxt  this  moveinent 
by  all  the  spiritual,  civic,  and 
In  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  ilmUar  reaoivtloo  be  adopted  and  im- 
plemented by  every  organisation  in  our 
ooiwtry  to  the  end  that  this  custom  may 
become  universal   In  effect. 

TlM  mn^fpm*^m^  gained  adherenu.  An 
Mmmtmti  hegkm  poet  tn  the  Sotnh.  a  etvic 
kody  in  the  West,  a  fraternal  order  in  the 
■est  were  tuaoag  ita  first  promoters.  Others 
followed  ai?d  today  sooree  of  veteran  and 
ebuich  grcupa.  civic  and  fraternal  clubs 
■AooU  and  liuututlona  are  pausing  brie.".y 
at  noon  to  >up|illcat«  the  Almighty  tor  iielp 
in  achtevH^  peaea.  Among  the  grotips  which 
have  endorsed  dally  noon  pravers  for  peace 
la  tlw  CMMi-aaaoB  Foat  No.  41.  American 
Lsgkm.  of  Silver  8prtx«.  Md. 

f  imwi  TO  wo«L»  pocmcs 

Tlie  pertinency  of  religion  to  the  hard 
leahttee  of  today's  world  politlea  la  not  to 
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oie 


dallr 


All   along  the   border   between 

west — in   Poland.   ORechoelovakla. 

Ta^oalavta  and  now  in  Korea — 

la  iMBMfelng  some  of   his  otoet 

>ut  mo«t  devastating  weapons.     The 

Catholic   and  Protestant,   is   under 

Wherever  east  meets  west. 

side  of  that  border  Ood  is  denied. 

and    without    reservation,    imd    his 

are  literally  proscribed  as  the  t>ear- 

r4action  and  a  capitalistic  way  of  life. 

3ther  side.  God  not  only  is  accepted 

is  gaining  new  disciples  in  the  per- 

those    who   seek    refuge    from    the 

a  new  war.  and  a  new  devastation 

vorld  which,  if  it  comes,  will  sur- 

anything  mankind  has  ever  known. 

are  those  cynical,  thoroughly  ma- 

peraons.   who  will   sneer   at  such 

IS    the   daily    noontime   prayers   for 

We    must    seek   our    own   salvation 

nirselves.  they  say.  and  not  burden 

Aln  ighty  with  such  cares. 

rue  that  man  must  do  what  he  can 

his  own  problems,  but  there  la  a 

ki^yond  which  man  cannot  go.  where 

over,  and  it  Is  in  this  realm  that 

movements  as  Mr.  L'Beureaux'  possess 

a  spiritual  importance  but  also  a 

practical,  realistic  Importance. 
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Iruh  Republic 


or 


ION.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TIjE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 


^ANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 


MASSACHtTsnrs   Catholic 

Oama  or  FoRXsms. 
Boston.  Mass..  May  31.  1949. 
J  Lanc, 
of  BepreserttatiTtes, 

Washington   D.  C. 
da.  Lani:  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a 
a  resolution   adopted   at  the  slxty- 
^nual  session  of   the   Massachusetts 
Order  of  Foresters  held  May  33  and 
at  Swampecott.  Mass. 
ct-ganization  represents  approximately 
qatbolic  men  and  women  in  the  State 
who  are  vitally  Interested 
vsolutlon. 

favorable  consideration  of  the  con- 
ill  be  greatly  appreciated  by  this 
tlon. 

submitted. 

ViMCENT  P  O'Brikw. 

Hi^h  Cnief  Hanger. 


BKaoLimoM  roe  a  UNrrxo  ixzxamd 

generation  after  generation  of  the 
}f  Ireland  have  struggled  and  suf- 
an  often  cruel  and  ruthless  op- 
tor  over  700  jrears  in  their  efforts  to 
national    ilberty   and   independence, 
for  which  is  an  inherent  trait  of 
Irtsli  people:  and 

numberless  sons  and  dau^ters  of 
have  come  to  America  to  eetabUah 
and  to  seek  their  livelihood  In 
.  so  greatly  blessed  by  Ood.  which 
n  day  and  for  like  reasons  of  op- 
government  has  straggled  for  sep- 
and  independence  from  that  same 
against   which   the   Irish   hsve  so 
rebelled,   and   which    tn   a   later   day 
Ovtl  War  to  overcome  the  partition 
flation  resulting  frotn  the  eeceaakm  of 
u  [hem  Statea;  and 


hones 
Und 

OKI 


y 


Whereas  we  are  now  privileged  to  salute 
the  newly  created  Republic  of  Ireland,  at 
present  composed  of  the  26  counties  formerly 
constituting  lire,  but  unha^ipUy  not  a  com- 
pletely free  country  due  to  the  partition  re- 
sulting from  the  separation  of  the  six 
counties  of  Northern  Ireland,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  results  in  no  small  measure 
from  the  selfishness  of  the  civil  servants 
who,  contrary  to  the  usual  Irish  tempera- 
ment, place  personal  gain  through  their 
employment  ahead  of  national  welfare: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Re^oU-ed,  That  we,  the  delegates  of  the 
Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters, 
in  annual  session  and  convention  aasonbled 
at  Swampecott,  do  hereby  declare  and  state 
that  it  Is  our  firm  belief  and  conviction  that 
In  the  Interest  of  world  peace  and  for  the 
enhancement  of  the  prestige  of  democratic 
government,  the  Isle  of  Ireland  should  l)e  one 
united  body  constituting  the  Republic  of 
Ireland; 

That  we.  so  many  of  whon\  trace  our  an- 
cestry to  the  land  of  Erin  and  are  now  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence which  so  readily  wells  up  within 
the  bosoms  of  all  Americans,  are  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  the  world  as  a  whole  will 
be  served  best  by  a  completely  free  and  inde- 
pendent Irish  Republic; 

That  we  do  hereby  urge  the  leaders  of  our 
Nation  to  use  their  good  olBcea  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  the  unification  of  Ireland  as  a 
free  and  Independent  nation  which  may  en- 
joy the  same  cordiality  of  relationship  with 
the  British  Government  as  that  which  has 
existed  for  many  years  between  that  govern- 
ment and  the  free  and  completely  independ- 
ent United  States  of  America,  and  we  do 
hereby  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the  British 
Government  to  lend  tlieir  efforts  toward  this 
same  noble  gcal;  and 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sprced 
upon  the  records  of  this  convention  and 
that  additional  copies  thereof  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  the  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  St:ates  from  the  British 
Government  and  the  Minister  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

Proposed  by  Vincent  P.  O'Brien.  St.  Ex- 
pedit  Court  No.  219:  Patrick  J.  Lally,  Ca- 
thedral Court  No.   1. 


Nadooa]  Citixeos  CoBinissioa  for  tiit 
Pablk  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Citizens  Commis- 
sion for  the  Public  Schools,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Roy  E.  Larsen.  is  heart- 
ening to  all  of  the  friends  of  our  public- 
school  system.  Naturally,  the  legislanv« 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  publK 
schools  must  receive  our  first  consid- 
eration but  there  are  other  phases  td 
engage  our  thought  and  attention.  Tba 
official  announcement  states  that  the 
mitlal  members  are  men  and  women  in 
the  fields  of  business,  lakwr.  publishing. 
and  law.  I  am  sure  that  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  commends 
those  who  have  taken  this  action  and 


In  general  win  approve  the  declaration 
of  their  chairman  as  follows: 

We  are  established  as  a  national  commis- 
sion, not  because  we  think  there  Is  any  na- 
tional solution  to  the  problems  confronting 
our  public  schools.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  what  liappens  In  and  to  our  pub- 
lic schools  is  primarily  a  community  prob- 
lem. We  start  our  studies  of  the  schools 
with  the  prejudice  that  the  best  schools  in 
any  area  will  be  found  where  the  local  cltl- 
aens  have  made  the  schools  a  top  concern. 
As  one  of  our  earliest  public  actions,  we 
hope  to  cite  Instances  of  successful  com- 
munity action  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  In  the  process  of  arriving  at  such 
citations  we  hope  to  assemble  many  case 
histories  of  community  action  which  we  can 
analjrze  and  pass  along  to  help  other  com- 
munity groups  who  want  to  go  into  action. 

The  idea  for  this  commission  was  orig- 
inally suggested  by  a  group  of  leading  educa- 
tors who  felt  that  real  Improvement  in  the 
public-school  situation  could  not  come  with- 
out citiTen  understanding,  planning,  and 
action.  We  accepted  the  educators'  chal- 
lenge in  the  conviction  that  their  premises 
was  correct,  and  with  full  appreciation  of 
tUe  siae  of  the  Job  we  have  undertaken. 


Read  CVA  BUI 
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Thursday,  June  2.  1949 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  guest 
editorial  by  Robert  Ormond  Case  ap- 
pearing in  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal 
of  May  23.  1948: 

Read  CVA  Biix 
(By  Robert  Ormond  Case) 
A  kind-hearted  lady  vacationing  at  the 
beach  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  cruel  meth- 
od commonly  used  for  cooking  crabs,  tossing 
them  Into  a  kettle  of  boUlng  water.  She 
proudly  announced  her  own  considerate  sys- 
tem. She  put  the  crabs  in  cold  water  and 
brought  them  slowly  to  a  boil. 

Tlie  latter  appears  to  be  the  administra- 
tion's humane  approach  to  the  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  question. 

Early  CVA  bills — they  have  cropped  up  in 
each  of  three  previous  Congresses — frankly 
and  flatly  gave  the  three- man  CVA  board  the 
legislative,     administrative,     and     spending 
powers    of    a    superstate.      The    three-man 
board   could   socialize   the   economy   of    the 
Columbia  Basin  If  it  desired  to  do  so.     Had 
these  early  bills  passed,  the  crab — free  enter- 
prise— would  have  heen  thoroughly   IxDlled. 
The      current      administration -sponsored 
bill.  S.  1645.  uses  language  designed  to  soothe 
the  fears  of  the  most  hard-shelled  and  bar- 
nacled individualist.     Sponsors   of   the   bill 
say  its  principal  intent  Is  merely  to  provide 
a  three-man  administration  (not  an  alarm- 
ing authority)    which  will  consolidate   the 
various  development  pr;)grains  of  the  army 
engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
the  BonnevUle  Power  Administration.    Hon- 
est proponents  of  the   measure  wUl  admit 
that    a    few    incidental    powers    have    been 
tossed   into   the  pot.   but   hasten   to   assert 
that  •consolidation,"  "efficiency."  and  "elim- 
ination of  friction  between  bureaus"  are  the 
principal  and  obviously  worthy  alms  of  the 
bUl. 

CTcjee   reading   of   the   bill,   however,   dis- 
closes the  true  nature  of  th«e  Incidental 


powers.  They  are  unrelated  to  efficiency 
and  coordination.  They  are  directly  related 
to  Ideologies  of  centralized  power  and  man- 
aged economy.  They  are  attuned  txi  the 
claaelc  New  Deal  battle  theory:  "We  wlU 
spend  and  spend  and  elect  and  elect,"  and 
of  its  extension,  "and  we  will  regulau  and 
regulate." 

As  the  "Happy  Warrior"  of  that  fading 
epoch  said;  "Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record." 
The  record  indicates  that  if  5.  1645  is  passed 
with  these  powers  Included,  the  crab's  de- 
mise may  take  a  little  longer  than  in  pre- 
vious CVA  pots,  but  in  the  end  he  wUl  be  as 
thorougly  cooked. 

Much  is  said  in  the  bill,  for  example,  about 
"State  and  local  partic^jation."  This  win- 
dow trimming  has  actually  led  some  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  to  state  that  home 
rule  will  be  closer  to  the  people  because  the 
CVA  Is  required  to  make  its  headquarters 
in  the  Columbia  Basin.  Caesar,  it  should 
be  remembered,  also  made  his  headquarters 
In  Rome. 

EESPONSIBI.E  roa  POLICT 

One  sentence  in  the  bill,  section  4a.  clears 
up  the  detail  of  home  rule  quickly:  'The 
board  shall  be  responsible  for  policy,  direc- 
tive, and  general  supervisory  fimctiona." 
Note  the  five  words,  "shall  be  responsible 
for  policy.  •  They  mean  exactly  what  they 
say.  The  board — alone — Is  responsible  for 
policy.  Groups  of  Interested  but  naive  citi- 
zens may  appear  before  the  lx)ard.  but  the 
board,  in  its  wisdom,  decides  what  is  best 
to  do. 

Section  10a  of  the  blU  Is  recommended  to 
all  students  of  English.  It  relates  to  water 
rights.  Each  word  and  phrase  in  the  first 
11  lines  of  this  section  affirms  and  reaffirms 
the  boards  total  disinterest  in  water 
rights — and  there  are  added  two  provisos 
which  completely  nullify  all  this  excellent 
verbiage  and  enable  the  board,  on  one  pre- 
text or  another,  to  condemn  any  existing 
water  right  in  any  part  of  the  Columbia 
basin. 

Section  13  contains  four  full  pages  relat- 
ing to  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  States, 
counties,  and  other  political  subdivisions. 
This  is  presumably  a  concession  to  the  fact 
that  utilities  now  operating  in  the  region 
pay  an  average  of  J4  percent  of  their  earn- 
ings in  taxes  tat  the  support  of  our  exist- 
ing form  of  representative  government. 
Section  13  eonciudea,  however,  with  this 
illuminating  sentence:  "The  determination 
by  tlie  administration  of  the  necessity  ctf 
mairing  any  payment  under  this  section  and 
of  the  amounts  thereof  shall  be  final." 

Section  6  la  a  masterly  example  of  the 
sootixing.  cold-water  approach.  It  first  em- 
powers the  three- man  board  to  condemn  any 
real  or  personal  property  it  needs  for  its  pur- 
poses, and  then  "estaliiish.  maintain,  and 
operate  research  facilities"  and  "undertake 
experiments  and  practical  demonstrations." 
What  does  this  mean?  Viewed  through 
benevolent  and  perliaps  naive  glasses,  this 
section  may  not  appear  to  be  dangerous. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  three- 
man  board  will  have  enormous  revenues  to 
lie  spent  at  its  sole  discretion.  The  book- 
keeping, plans,  and  action  will  be  practically 
Immime  to  outtide  control.  No  member  can 
be  removed  from  the  office  by  the  people  of 
the  region.  Ita  members  may  Ije  neither 
benevolent  not  naive.  They  are  not  required 
to  have  any  previous  busmess  training  or 
professional  backtrotmd  related  to  any  phase 
of  Columbia  Basin  problems. 

UNLIMITED    OPPOBTTJKITT 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  three-man  board 
happens  to  have  decided  ideas  relating  to  the 
benefits  of  managed  economy  and  the  evUs 
of  the  profit  system.  Many  of  the  men 
prominently  mentioned  as  possible  board 
members  do  have  such  Ideas.  Under  section 
6  they  wlU  have  tmlimlted  opportimlty  to  try 
out  their  pet  thecries.  since  there  is  no  re- 
strlcUon  placed  upon  the  type.  size.  cost,  or 


danttOB  of  the  research  facUltiee  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations.  Under  citiaer  heeding 
the  tiiree-man  lx>ard  ocmld  engac*  in  any 
mdustrial  operation  it  ideeaad,  tn  competi- 
tion with  existing  industries. 

Is  this  too  peasimlstie  a  view?  PeriuHpa. 
Yet  the  history  of  democratic  government 
falls  to  record  a  single  Instance  where  dele- 
gated powers  have  not  been  used  to  the  Umlt. 
And  the  bill's  final  paragraph,  section  19. 
anticipates  the  full  use  of  theee  delegated 
powers  by  erecting  a  defense  around  their 
vague  phrasing.  For  the  guidance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court— which  has  already  refused  to 
define  the  outer  limits  of  diacrctlonary 
powers  delegated  in  this  specific  manner— 
•eetion  19  provides  that  "this  a«t  rtiall  be 
Uberally  consuued  to  carry  out  the  pui poses 
of  Congress." 

What  are  the  purpoees  of  Congress?  They 
are  not  found  in  the  statements  of  zealous 
and  sometimes  uninformed  proponenU  of  a 
CVA;  the  sole  clues  are  in  the  bill  itself,  aet 
down  in  blaA  and  white.  Those  purpoees 
merit  close  readlBg  by  tvtxr  cltlaen  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  before — not  after — the  bill 
is  passed. 


Chicago  ClerfymeB  Here  Hail  UN  Plan 
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Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord 
I  would  like  to  Include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  May  31, 1949.  entitled  "Chi- 
cago Clergymen  Here  Hall  UN  Plan" : 

Cbjc*go  CLxaoYMiM  Heke  Hail  UN  Pl*h 

Five  prominent  Chtoago  church  leaders 
here  went  on  record  Tuesday  in  support  ot 
Trygve  Lie's  proposal  for  a  l-mintite  silent 
prayer  at  opening  meetings  of  the  United 
Nations   General    Assembly 

No  spoken  prayer  has  ever  been  rffered 
at  the  UN  sessions  becaiose  so  many  different 
religions  are  represented  among  ♦•he  58  mem- 
ber nations. 

The  Clergymen  were  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  silent  prayer  because,  as  one  put  It, 
"When  people  are  wUllng  to  pray  together 
they  have  taken  a  long  stride  down  the  road 

t.o  peace." 

ricHTiirc  cESTcaa 

Some  comments: 

The  Very  Reverend  Ccnnerford  J.  O'Malley, 
president  <rf  De  Paul  University:  "Since  the 
UN  has  for  its  purpose  the  bringing  about 
ot  peaceful  reUtions  between  the  nationa  of 
the  world.  Irrespective  of  their  political  or 
religious  creeds  are  subject  to  God.  it  is  fit- 
ting that  in  their  deliljeratlons  recognition 
be  given  to  the  presence  of  God  in  the  affairs 

of  men. 

"Without  such  recognition,  it  would  seem 
hopeless  to  arrive  at  the  harmony  desired 
fOT  a  lastmg  and  permanent  understanding 
between  nations  which  Is  the  only  basis  for 
world  peace." 

aataaamr  cLXttMrm 

Dr.  Charles  P  Boss.  Jr..  executive  secretary 
of  the  Commission  on  World  Peace  of  the 
Methodist  Church :  "A  period  of  silent  prayer 
preceding  the  consideration  of  great  toter- 
natlonal  issues  would  be  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually creative.  It  would  help  men  gain  pos- 
session of  their  emotions  and  thoughts  and 
aid  them  in  acquiring  a  calm  perepectlve 
making  for  better  stateeaanaMp.  The  cul- 
tivation of  a  reverent  attitude  in  UN  ■eeelons 
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•eomrillfth  more  thlnfB  that  th«  world 
of." 

The  B«v«rend  John  A.  Lamp«.  paator  of 
the  PTMbytcrl&n  Church  of  Rogers  Park: 
"When  people  are  wlUUu;  to  pray  together 
they  have  taken  a  long  ttrlde  down  the  road 
to  peace.  Prayer,  eren  sUent  prayer,  create* 
the  atmoaphere  of  harmony  In  which  men 
can  work  to«f*ther  with  good  will." 

MnXtOMS    TO    HAIX.    IT 

Dr  A  G.  Merkens.  director  of  education 
of  the  northern  IlUnoU  district  of  the  Luth- 
•ran  Church.  iClaaourl  synod:  "Th«  sugges- 
tion wi!'.  recelTe  the  approval  of  hiuMlrMls 
of  miUi'->n.t  of  persons  who  hare  wltBMasd 
the  ineffecttTcneaa  of  human  deTlcw  and 
plans  for  world  peace  and  prosperity  which 
leave  out  Ood.  The  silent  prayer  Implies  a 
call  unto  strife-torn  and  conflict -ridden  na- 
tions to  know  themselves  to  t>e  but  men  and 
to  return  unto  the  LcRtl  who  one*  spared 
repentant  Nineveh." 

Dr  Lr.uis  L.  Mann,  rabbi  of  Slnal  Temp'.e: 
"It  w.U  bring  vision,  perspective,  and  un- 
sellUhness  to  the  gathering.  Jtidglng  by  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  sessions,  these  quali- 
ties are  greatly  and  urgently  needed." 


Admisiion  of  Hawaii  to  Hie  Union  as  a 
State  Stronfly  Supported  by  Kenneth 
H.  Mantel,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

ou.<o.«TK  raoM  hawah 
tti  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVK3 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECoaa.  I  wbli  to  present  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  of  May  23. 1949, 
from  Kenneth  H  Mantel,  of  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y..  replying  to  the  arguments  against 
.statehood  for  Hawaii  set  forth  in  the 
memorandum  submitted  by  William  M. 
Iboume  ttiat  was  recently  circulated 
kg  Memt>ers  of  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

BaooiCLT!*.  N    T  .  Hajf  ?J,  f»l9. 
Hon.  JoazPH  R.  Fa«bi?«ctom, 
Hcujt  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  M*.  FftitaiNCTON:  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  answer  parat^raph  by  par- 
agraph, a  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr. 
WUli-im  M.  Chadbtiurne  in  opposition  to 
statehood  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The 
memoracdum  appears  on  page  A 1672  of  the 
CoNcasaszoNAX.  Racoto  of  March  23d  last. 

I.  The  racial  organlaatlon  of  the  Territories 
Is  Imma'erial — the  only  Important  considera- 
tion wiiuld  be  that  the  citizens  or  residents 
be  unquestionsbly  loyal  to  this  Nation. 

2  The  population  of  this  Nation  Is  rery 
heterot?eneous.  being  composed  of  several 
races  and  uatlooalities. 

3.  The  political  Institutions  of  the  Ter- 
rtUjrtoa  are  or  cou'd  be  set  up  on  a  similar 
baala  as  thoae  prevalent  in  the  States. 

4.  Come  now.  Have  you  r<>rgotten  about 
•tr  travel,  telegraph,  wireless? 

5.  There  Is  no  need  for  any  change  la  our 
great  Cunstlturiou.  Dectsluns  made  by  a 
Senator   from   Hawaii    would    represent    the 

of   MO.MX)   constituenu  exactly   the 
M  would  a  decision  by  Mr.  Ivxs  repre- 
sent the  wtebM  of  6.700.000   (sic)   voters  or 
nearly  16.0MjOW  emiiititueuta. 
•l  I  think  that  the  p«opl«  of  New  Turk,  for 
%-ouid  tie  Jvut  as  pruite  lo  accept 
Uectded  upon  by  voles  of  Alaskans 


or  Hawi 
Mexlea 

7.  I 
placed 
conunu 
the 

8.  If 
depend^ 
of  peace 
probabi 
the 
States 
destroy 


ri  Hans  as  they  would  Tex^r.s.  or  New 
HI. 


t  link  this  p«trai;raph  would  be  better 
n  a  memorandum  In  opposition  to 
ism.  rather   than   in   opposition   to 
Territories. 

he  progression  of  this  Nation  were 

t   upon   postponements  or   periods 

throughout  the  world  then  we  would 

still  be  back  In  1775.     By  placing 

Teftltorles  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 

would  be  In  a  better  position  to 

communism   if   such   exists   in   the 


ue 


Terrltor  es 


Ijef  jre 


9 
for  the 
is  best 
and 
for  our 
terested 
and  th 
you  are 
parable 
ta'^lf  se 

The 
Honor 
of  Inl' 
one 
mission 


Bel  are 


It's  No 


I  am  Interested  In  what  ts  best 

vhole  world,  I  am  interested  in  what 

for  our  possessions  and  Territories; 

I  am  Interested  in  what  is  best 

possession  and  Territories.  I  am  In- 

In  what  is  best  for  the  Government 

people  of  the  United  States.     What 

seeking  to  do  here  would  be  com- 

to   giving   a   starving   man    sterling 

vice — but  no  food. 

entire    argument    presented    by  the 

William  M.   Chadbourne   smacks 

Lie^nt  selflshness  and  does  not  present 

hoqest  argument  in  opposition  to  ad- 

(and  there  niay  be  some,  indeed). 

Yj>urs  very  resjjectfully. 

KrNNETH    H.    M.ANTtL. 


atle 


Up  to  President  To  Compromise  in 
Advance 
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TAURIELLO.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
to extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  include  the  following  article 
.s  L.  Stokes,  from  the  Buffalo 
Ne'AS  of   May  31.   1949: 

L.     STOKXS     SATS:      "ITS     NOT     UP     TO 
TO     COUPXOUISZ     IN     AOVANCS" 

May  31. — A  very   intriguing 

pifjpaganda    technique    is    developing 

connection  with  the  President  and 


and 


Comp  nomlse 


pn  posai 


less 


The 
tlve 

was  elected 
He  stoo< 

Cong! 
Its  Job 
tlon 

hAs  dui4» 
dune 

Wrlti 
comproAiise 


ro<  e 


proi  itses 


te 


Presidnit 

dent 

com 

cipies 
far. 

But  n 

advance 

As  a 
housing 


first,  to  the  slowness  with  which 
is  moving  on  the  President's  pro- 
then  blames  the  failure  of  Con- 
legislate  on  President  Truman's  re- 
compromise. 

on  what  and  why? 
President    advocated   specific   leglsla- 
is   ill   his  campaign.     When   he 
he  presented  them  to  Congress. 
by  hij  pledges. 

has  always  Insisted  that  it  was 

fea,  its  prerof.atlve.  to  write  leglsla- 

t rouble  Just  now  is  that  Congress 

a  poor  WTitlng  job.  though  it  has 

than  it  is  given  credit  for. 

g  of  legislation  is.  Itself,  a  process  of 

In    the    first    instance.      Every 

accept.3  that  fact.     When  a  Presl- 

ve«  a  bill  from  Congress,  with  Its 

he  decides  Jtbether   the  prln- 

advQcated    are    compromised    too 


Tae 


mffe 


ts  not  up  to  him  to  compromise  In 

Nobody  really  expects  him  to. 
natter  uf  fact,  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  that  represented  a  compromise 
W'.n  administration  propOi»als.  Likewise. 
tU<;  Hoi  lae  Labor  Committee  approved  a 
wac»-lu]  iir  bill  that  was  much  les6  than  the 
Praalden  (  a&ked.  aud  the  same  cv):nprouiii>e 
process    t  now  goin^  on  lu  th«  case  ox  social- 


security  expansion  in  the  House  Waya  and 
Means  Committee.    Tliat  is  a  normal  process. 

The  President  knows  that  If  Congress  does 
not  do  its  part,  the  people  will  blame  It. 
The  President  is  sure  that  the  things  he  ad- 
vocates are  going  to  become  law  sooner  or 
later,  whether  in  this  Congress  or  the  next  or 
the  one  after  that,  for  that's  what  the  people 
want.  His  record  is  clear,  and  he  Intends  to 
keep  It  clear  and  let  the  voters  decide. 

"The  President  Is  confident,  too.  that  when 
It  comes  to  fixing  the  blame  In  Congress  it- 
self, the  voters  are  now  discerning  enough 
to  recognize  that  It  is  no  longer  a  straight 
party  matter,  but  that  it  is  really  a  new  party 
that  Is  holding  up  his  program.  That  Is  the 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  the  southern 
Dixtecrats  whom  he  has  disavowed. 

He  is  certain  that  the  Republican 
strategy  In  tying  up  with  the  Dixlecrats  is 
Just  as  unwise  for  the  Republican  Party  as 
it  proved  to  be  for  them  In  the  last  elec- 
tion.    He  expects  to  gain  from  it. 

Republicans  are  engaged  in  another 
familiar  piece  of  strategy  now  of  the  type 
known  as  diversionary,  that  Is.  to  distract 
attention.  This  is  the  trumped-up  case  on 
David  Lilienthal.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  in  the  attempt  to  create 
another  Communist  scare.  Anyone  w\io 
knows  anything  of  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  his 
administration  of  AEC  knows  It's  so  flimsy 
that  it  will  fall  of  its  own  weight  and  prob- 
ably have  a  boomerang  effect. 

An  attempt  to  create  a  Communist  bogey 
through  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee failed  In  the  last  election.  The  voters 
didn't  faU  for  It. 
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RooseTelt's   Victory    Gives    Profressives, 
Labor  Lift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  mrw  toxx 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVI3 

Thursday,  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  TALTIIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  from  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  of  May  19,  1949: 

THOM.\S  L     STOKES   SATS:     'ROOfXVELT'S   VICTOBT 
GIVES     ntOCBESSIVES.     LABOB     LirT" 

Washington.  May  19. — Election  of  Fbank- 
UN  D.  RooscvELr.  Jb.,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  has  a  lesson  for  the  orthodox,  old -Hue 
politicians  which  some  of  them  seem  slow  to 
learn. 

They  might  well  take  notice  now  before 
they  get  punch  drunk,  for  this  is  the  second 
blow  at  their  legends  and  traditions  in  a 
week  The  uprising  In  New  York's  Twentieth 
District,  another  of  a  series  of  Jolts  to  that 
political  shell — and  shell  game — known  as 
Tammany  Hall,  followed  the  downfall  of  Boss 
Frank  Hague's  Jersey  City  machine  that  was 
for  so  long  impregnable. 

That  this  Is  not  Just  accidental,  but  Is  full 
and  clinching  proof  of  a  mild  revolution  In 
American  politics,  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
It  Is  the  conclusion  of  a  series  which,  in  the 
last  2  years,  also  has  Included  the  crack-up  of 
the  machines  of  Boss  Ed  Kelly  in  Chicago  and 
Boss  Ed  Crump  in  Memphis  and.  before  that, 
of  Boss  Tom  Pendergast  in  Kansas  City. 

The  day  of  the  machine-delivered  vote  ap- 
pears to  be  passing.  The  story  was  told  plain- 
ly in  Fs.*NKt.i.v  D.  RoosriTLT.  Jr.'s  victory. 
It  Is  Just  a  3  simple  as  this:  When  ycu  get  a 
candidate  wiih  progressive  Ideas  and  plat- 
form who  is  wUllng  to  work  18  hours  a  dav. 
aud  a  lot  of  precinct  workers  ox  organLcedi 


labor  and  enthusiastic  and  alert  young  peo- 
ple who  wlU  ring  door  bells,  organize  political 
meetings,  and  get  out  the  vote,  then  it's  not 
too  hard  to  defeat  even  the  apparently  most 
secure   political   machine. 

It  is  significant  of  something  new,  fresh, 
and  hopeful  that  Is  b&ppenlng  all  over  the 
country  in  our  politics,  and  It  should  serve 
to  encourage  progressives  everywhere. 

There  was  a  somewhat  similar  pattern  on 
a  national  scale,  a  mass  rally,  In  last  Novem- 
ber's election  when  Prssldent  Truman  was 
able  to  win  despite  weakness  and  apathy  in 
regular  Democratic  organizations  and  open 
desertions. 

Ironically  enough,  despits  that  demon- 
stration, the  New  York  congressional  election 
found  the  national  Democratic  chairman. 
Senator  J.  Howard  McGratb,  and  by  proxy 
President  Truman,  playing  along  with  Tam- 
many. 

Young  FBAJixi.af  D.  Booszvklt  was.  In  this 
election,  the  stone  that  the  builders  rejected. 
Tammany  exhibited  the  blindness  conunon 
to  long -entrenched  machines  by  refusing  to 
back  the  FDR  heir. 

The  Roosevelt  victory  gave  a  tremendous 
lift  to  Progressives  here  in  Congress  and  to 
organized  lak>or.  This  demonstration  of  vi- 
tality among  voters  on  the  city  streets,  the 
grass  roots  of  our  great  urban  areas,  came  Just 
at  the  right  time,  for  it  found  progressives 
and  labor  in  a  back-to-tlie-wall  fight  with  an 
old  alliance  of  convenience  here — the  south- 
ern Democrat-Republican  coalition. 

Prbgresslvlsm  made  some  gains  in  Con- 
gress in  the  last  election,  but  not  enough. 
Progressives  leaders  recognize  now  that  the 
fight  la  not  won  In  one  election.  The 
Roofcevelt  victory  encourages  them  for  the 
same  sort  of  battles  they  are  planning  m  the 
congressional  elections  next  year.  Both  AFL 
and  CIO  now  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
southern  Democrat-Republican  coalition  as 
a  party  In  Itself,  outside  of  traditional  party 
lines,  and  their  campaign  to  defeat  it  In  the 
next  election  will  be  outside  of  party  lines. 


Connccticat  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

or  coNNicnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rkcori), 
I  include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut concerning  the  establishment  of 
a  Connecticut  Valley  Authority,  which 
resolution  is  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  this  assembly: 

Whereas  the  tremendous  losses  to  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.  Its  environs,  and  the  Nation 
from  fioods  and  pollution  and  from  the  faU- 
ure  to  develop  to  the  fullest  the  potentialities 
of  the  Connecticut  River  and  Its  tributaries 
for  power  production,  city  supply,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  purposes,  and  the  at- 
tendant business  and  industrial  losses,  are 
matters  of  common  knowledge;  and 

Whereas  techniques  of  governmental  ad- 
ministration for  the  multipurpose  develop- 
ment of  river  valleys  have  now  been  thor- 
oughly tried  and  tested  In  various  areas  of 
the  country,  and  with  the  most  conspicuous 
and  enduring  success  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley; Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  this  senate.  That  It  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  meas- 
ures with  the  greatest  dispatch  to  establish 
In  the  Connecticut  Valley  a  unified  planning 
and  development  administration  like  that  of 


the  Tenaanee  Valley  Authority  adapted  as 
local  eonditlons  may  require  to  promote  the 
greatest  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  region 
and  the  Nation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copiy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  all  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  State  of  Connecticut  now 
serving  in  the  National  Congress. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
State,  this  second  day  of  May.  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1949. 

Chksteb  Bowlcb. 

Gouerjior. 
By   His   Excellency's  command: 

WntiTBZS  McDonald. 

Secretory. 


The  Nadoo  Needs  a  Colombia  Vallej 
AdministratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tes- 
timony of  Secretary  of  Interior  Krug  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee is  a  forthright  and  unambiguous 
statement  of  the  need  for  a  Columbia 
Valley  Administration.  Secretary  Krug 
makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  exist- 
ing agreement  twtwesn  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
regarding  Columbia  River  development  is 
in  no  sense  a  substitute  plan  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Administration.  I  Include 
Secretary  Krug's  testimony  with  these 
remarks. 

Statkmxnt  bt  SxcBrrAXT  or  thx  Intebiob  J. 
A.  KBtra  BSPOBZ  THE  Senate  PtTBLic  Wobks 
Committez  During  Heabings  on  S.  1646, 
Which  Woctuj  Establish  a  Columbia  Val- 
LET  Administration.  June  I.  1949 

THE     NATION     NEEDS     A     COLTTMBIA     VALLXT 
AOMINISTBATION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  here  today  to  advocate  a  pro- 
posal which  would  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Federal  Government  for  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Pacifio 
Northwest  in  a  more  effective,  a  cheaper,  and 
speedier  fashion  than  is  now  the  case.  This 
proposal  Is  embodied  in  S.  1S45  which  was 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mac- 
NUsoN  and  16  other  Senators.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  reorganization  of  the  resource 
functions  now  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  secure  their  more  effective  ad- 
ministration by  establishing  a  Columbia  Val- 
ley Administration. 

I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  request  of  President  Tru- 
man. He  has  asked  me  to  take  the  lead  In 
developing  and  coordinating  the  testimony 
to  be  presented  by  the  executive  branch  in 
support  of  this  bill,  which  has  his  endorse- 
ment and  which  was  drafted  at  his  request. 

I  intend  to  outline  for  you  today  the  rea- 
sons why  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  urgently  needed.  By  arrangement  with 
the  committee,  I  shall  be  foUowed  on  the 
stand  by  other  members  of  the  administra- 
tion who  will  present  additional  facts  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  C.  Girard  Davidson  will  ana- 
lyse for  you  the  provisions  of  S.  1646  and 
how  the  Columbia  Valley  Administration  will 
operate.  If  established.  He  will  be  followed 
by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Gordon  Gray, 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  P  Bran- 
nan.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Thomas  C.  Blaiadell.  B€r.  Edward  Palck.  of 
the  National  Sectirlty  Resources  Board,  and 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator  Paul  J. 
Raver,  all  of  whom  will  dlsciiss  the  interests 
of  their  various  agencies  In  the  passage  at 
this  bill. 

My  support  of  S.  1645  Is  baMd  upon  three 
major  premises  which  I  believe  are  indis- 
putable : 

1.  That  there  is  a  big  Job  to  be  done  tn 
developing  the  rich  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

2.  That  the  people  expect  the  Federal  agen- 
cies to  play  an  Important  part  In  this  Job. 

3.  That  to  do  this  part  of  the  Job  the 
Federal  agencies  should  be  organized  as  effi- 
ciently and  democratically  as  possible. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  40  percent  of  ths 
Nation's  hydroelectric  potential,  but  of  the 
region's  33,000,000  kilowatts,  only  two  and 
seven -tenths  million  have  been  developed. 
The  Northwest  has  63  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's phosphate  deposits  but  It  produces 
only  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  phosphate  fer» 
tilizer.  Its  croplands  need  200,000  tons  at 
phosphates,  much  more  than  they  now  get. 
Phosphates  are  being  Imported  into  the  re- 
gion all  the  way  from  the  Tennessee  V^alley. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  25  percent  of 
the  Nation's  potentially  Irrlgabls  lands,  but 
of  its  8.000,000  acres,  only  50  percent  of  this 
land  now  has  water  on  It.  The  re^on  has 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  remaining  saw 
timber,  but  these  forest  reserves  are  shrink- 
ing, and  more  than  6,000,000  acrss  need  to 
be  reforested.  Three  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  of  inland  waters  from  Portland,  Oreg., 
to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  need  to  be  improved  for 
river  navigation.  Potentially  devastating 
floodwaters  must  be  brought  under  controL 
A  great  salmon  Industry,  threatened  with 
destruction  by  dams,  must  be  saved  and  I 
am  sure  a  way  can  be  found  to  do  so.  Im- 
portant mineral  deposits  must  t>e  developed 
with  the  abundance  of  low-cost  power. 

The  enormous  population  growth  of  tbo 
region  demands  that  these  potentials  be  real- 
ized. Since  1940  the  rate  of  increase  has 
been  approximately  three  times  the  ra^e  for 
the  Nation  as  a  vhole.  Population 
creased  faster  than  Jobs, 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  roxighly 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

A  power  shortage  which  will  probably  per- 
sist until  1955  has  hampered  industrial 
growth.  Here  is  a  region  with  a  hydroelectric 
potential  of  30,000.000  kilowatts  which  muaS 
refuse  power  to  new  mdustries  which  require 
more  than  500  kilowatts.  This  means  lost 
{wy  rolls  and  lost  taxable  wealth. 

Erosion  losses  from  croplands  Uf  tlM 
Northwest  average  about  60,000j000 
nually;  from  range  lands  3SJMttifl 
Almost  three-fourths  of  the  nonlrrtgated 
croplands  are  tn  a  serious  or  critical  state  of 
erosion.  In  the  Palouse  country  of  eastern 
Washington,  farmers  are  losing  1  --s  tons  of 
topsoil  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  they  grow. 

That  the  Federal  Government  has  a  large 
responsibility  in  helping  to  ooaserre  and 
develop  the  reosurces  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  unquestioned.  Our  functions  in  fiood 
control,  hydroelectric  power  development, 
navigation.  Irrigation,  management  of  the 
pubhc  range  and  forest  Isnds.  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation,  and  other  resource  develop- 
ment tasks  are  accepted.  In  fact,  private  In- 
vestment in  the  iBitHitry  and  agriculture  of 
the  region  is  depaidmt  on  the  dams,  power 
plants,  irrigation  facilities,  and  other  serv- 
ices which  the  Federal  Government  provides. 
Federal  outlays  for  these  purposes  are  in- 
vestments which  Jncreass  the  ?tore  of  capital 
wealth  for  both  the  region  and  the  Nation. 

Rapid  realization  of  the  potential  riches 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  has  vital  national 
significance.  Atomic  energy  plants  In  the 
region  were  threatened  by  last  winter's  power 
shortage.     Aluminum  plants  In  the  region. 
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^♦UJ  t«  th»  Nation's  »iT  fitrtn^th  mf- 
f«r«d  aotiMl  curtatlmoiU  at  productton  m  a 
rmnlX  at  th«  po««r  •baru««  and  are  uii»ble 
to  axpand  to  mmtt  unAUed  demand.  In  ad- 
diUoa.  we  are  at  thla  time  extremely  con- 
■ctoua  oX  the  (act  that  prosperity  of  this 
M«tkm  M  v«ll  as  or  the  world  requires  devel- 
opoMBt  et  umleTelcped  areas  here  as  well  as 
•broad. 

This  hrlnfs  us  to  the  heart  of  th«  Issue 
bsfor*  this  committee  and  the  Conyss: 
Is  a  Columoia  Valley  Administration  a  mors 
eAcler.t  and  more  democratic  admlnlstra- 
tiTe  plan  than  the  existing  pattern  of  Fsd- 
eml  ajtencies' 

On  the  Columbia  RlTcr  and  Us  tributaries 
there  are  three  major  anenclea  presently  con- 
cerned with  water -control  functions.  The 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  builds 
dams  and  other  works  primarily  for  the  pur- 
poses d  narlcatton,  flood  control,  and  asso- 
clatsd  pamm  dervtcpment.  The  Bureau  of 
RectamAtlon  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior likewise  builds  darcn  and  other  works. 
but  for  the  primary  purpose  of  irrigation 
•nd  related  power  development.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  also  In  the 
Dejjartmeut  of  the  Interior.  Is  responsible  for 
marketing  the  power  Irom  projects  con- 
structed by  these  two  other  attendee. 

Many  orber  Fe<teral  ht{encies  play  impor- 
tant parta  In  the  develupmeut  of  river  re- 
iiTuch  of  the  hydrologlc  data  uec- 
for  planning  river-control  structures 
la  aaaembled  by  the  Weather  Bureau  In  the 
Dspartment  of  Commerce  and  the  Oeologl- 
eal  Surrey  In  the  Department  of  the  lu- 
tartor.  The  Utter  agency  also  is  responsible 
for  topogrnpblc  and  geologic  data  neceaaary 
for  almost  every  kind  of  land  and  water  de- 
▼elopment.  The  Flah  and  Wildlife  Service 
In  the  Drpariment  i)f  the  Interior  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  fish  In  the 
rivers  where  the  dams  are  being  buUt.  The 
Publlo  Health  Service  In  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  Is  concerned  with  controllirg 
pollution  of  the  rivers.  The  National  Park 
6err\c9  In  the  Department  of  the  Intejlor 
ia  concerned  with  recreation  aspects  of  dam 
•nd  reservoir  construction.  The  Fedtsral 
I*ower  Coamlsalon  U  responsible  for  approv- 
Ing  power  rates  and  determining  power  costs 
OB  aooie  of  the  dams  oonstrticted  by  other 
•fannw.  The  Btnvau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
the  Dapartment  of  the  Interior  is  concerned 
with  tha  <to^'elopment  of  Indian-owned  re- 
•ourre«  and  their  protection  in  areas  af- 
fected by  dams. 

On  the  land,   the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
•Sament  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
aharaa    with    the    Boll    Conservation    Service 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  respon- 
atbllttv    lor    assutlng    in    the    prevention    of 
auil  erosion  which  aufments  fl<xyl8.  pollutes 
rivers,  and  allts  reaanrolrs.     The  Btireau  of 
Land    Management,   along   with   the   Forest 
Bervtoe   In   the   Department   of   Agriculture, 
administers  vast  areas  of  public  forest  land, 
which,  besides  providing  forest  cover  fur  flood 
protection,  alao  play  a  large  part  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area,     Public  range  lands  located 
In  upstream  watersheds  where  fl;x»ds  begin 
tlkeaiss  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ijind  Management.     The  Btureau 
Of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
ai>d  tba  Oaotoctcal  Bur^'ey  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  tba  mineral  wealth  of  the  region 
With    the    cseepUoa    of    tba    Bonneville 
9omtf  AdmiiUstnitton.  nooa  of  thaaa  agen- 
etaa  la  baadquart«red  In  the  Pacific  North- 
•aat.     Tharafore.    major    declalons    retsting 
to  their  activities,  almost  without  exception. 
mn  aaade  In  Washlngtcm.  D.  C.     I  am  not 
r.  of  course,  with  the  estent  of  dele- 
of  authority   In  each  of  tlia  many 
But  I  can  ells  for  you  tba  ex- 
ample of  tba  Bureau  of  Rcctsmatlon  which 
Is  BO  orgaalaad  that  a«ch  of  ttie  (ollowtn-. 
■utjor   policy    quetiti<jsu    u   decided    by    an 
located  ouUkkK  of  the  Pacioc  North- 
r^-oounandatiooa  (o  CoogrcM  for  n?w 
projects;    raquasU    to    tba    Bureaxi    of    tba 
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Cor^r?^  for  approorlatlons:  de- 

d4ms:    design    of    generators:    and 

generator    Installations.      It    Is 

asxime.  I  think,  that  a  slmllsr  sltua- 

In    most    of    the    other    Federal 


lo  means  completely  catalogs  all 
agendas  concerned  with  water 
urces  development  In  the  Pacific 
Jut  It  demonstrates  beyond  doubt, 
the  planning,  budgeting,  and 
these  agencies   must   be   Inte- 
Hydroelectrlc    development,    flood 
Ion  Improvements,  reclama- 
control.  reforestation,  sur- 
mipptng    cannot    be    separated, 
parts  of  one  Job. 
1  [uiny  Federal  agencies  responsible 
the  total  Job.  and  with  diverse 
governing  their  activities,  there 
approHch  to  the  planning,  pro- 
budgeting  of  the  resource-de- 
)ob  for  the  Northwest.     For  ex- 
are  no  uniform  stiitutory  cri- 
the  feasibility  of  Army-built 
of  Reclamation-built  dams  can 
When  the«e  agencies  submit 
plans   to   the   Congress,   their 
referred  to  different  commit- 
s  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
the   House    and    Senate    Public 
tees.     Most  of  the  agencies  of 
1  lent  of  the  Interior  report  to  the 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  of  the 
of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
to  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
3f  the  Senate  and  the  Agriculture 
of   the    Hoti.se.      Under    this    ar- 
no  single  committee  of  Congress 
cotai  plan  for  the  Columbia  River 
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no  coordinated   budget   for   the 
est  Is  presented  to  the  Presl- 
Congress.    Each  agency  in  the 
Its  budget  to  conform  with 
fuiictlonal  policies  of  Its  respective 
m  Washington.     In  some  cases, 
pro  rams  and  budgets  are  prepared 
|the  national  level,  with  regional 
given  only  secondary  considera- 
i  tructure  of  agency  appropriation 
which   action   Is   taken   by   the 
Congress  serves  to  conceal  re- 
Most    appropriation    Items 
le    Nation-wide    program,    and 
si^pportlng  detail  and  Justification 
not   provide  the  necessary  re- 
down.     The  effect  Is  to  throw 
b|irden  of  regional  coordination  on 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
lere  the  Job  cannot  be  done  near- 
in  the  region.     The  Congress, 
not  have  any  over -all  regional 
budget  available  to  it  as  a  guide 
of  annual  appropriations, 
for  appropriations  for  parts  of 
are  referred  to  a  number  of  dlf- 
bc^mmlttees  of  the  Appropriations 
No  one  subcommittee  has  the 
program  before   It.     All   are  con- 
only  a  special  aspect  of  the  total 
region, 
the   results  of   this  system   of 
auUlorlcy  and  divided  responsibility? 
r4sult   u  duplication  at   the   Ux- 
Before  the  Corps  of  Cngl- 
i«  Bureau  of  Reclamation  came 
ei\f  Ai  to  which  dams  should  be 
Columbia,  each   prepared   vo- 
r^ports    dealing    with    the    total 
river  and  Its  tributaries     Com- 
,'een  the  Corps  and  the  Bureau 
le>{e  of  constructing  and  oper- 
ha:>   been   keen.     Hells  Canyon 
so  also  were  Lucky  Peak  and 
Dams 

suit  of  the  present  system   is 

ifeled  ooaiprabaoalva  program  for 

»xlsta.     neither   the   Bureau   of 

the  President,  nor  the  Members 

arc  able  to  know  the  effect  of 


their  declzslons  on  the  region.  Immeasur- 
ably large  amounts  of  money  have  been 
spent  on  river-control  structures  as  com- 
pared with  related  basin -development  activ- 
ities. For  example,  there  is  at»olutely  no 
-  asstirance  that  the  upstream  flood-control 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  In  balance  with  the  downstream  flood- 
control  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
There  Is  every  indication,  in  fact,  that  the 
two  programs  are  out  of  balance.  Thus  the 
estimate  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Interagency 
Committee  is  that  more  than  tlOO.OOO.OOO 
will  be  needed  for  the  Forest  Service  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  each  year  during  the  next 
6  years.  Yet  the  appropriation  to  the  Forest 
Service  apportioned  to  that  region  In  1949 
was  only  t23. 500.000.  Similarly,  the  program 
for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  has  not 
kept  ptM^e  with  the  construction  of  the  dams. 
At  the  p^resent  rate,  the  program  will  take 
not  10  but  20  years  to  complete.  To  say 
the  least,  this  Is  not  promising  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  salmon-fishing  Industry.  The 
Hoover  Commission  has  emphasized  that 
basic  hydrologlc,  geologic,  and  topographic 
information  Is  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  huge  works.  Appropriations 
for  the  preparation  of  these  data,  however. 
are  far  behind  schedule.  It  Is  estimated 
that  about  920.000,000  will  be  needed  In  the 
ne.xt  6  years  for  the  collection  of  this  basic 
information.  At  the  present  rate  of  appro- 
priations. It  will  take  60  years  to  complete 
the  topographic  mapping  of  the  region  and 
<»  years  for  the  necessary  cadastral  stirveys. 
To  take  another  example,  the  Btireau  of 
Land  Management  Is  seeking  to  restore 
7,800.000  acres  of  denuded  range  lands  which 
represent  a  fiood  menace.  This  Job,  however, 
would  take  25  years  to  accomplish,  even  if 
the  agency  were  given  sufficient  funds  to 
move  20  times  faster  than  the  present  rate. 

A  third  restilt  of  the  existing  system  is 
conftislon  in  operating  responsibility. 
Although  there  are  now  only  two  Federal 
dams  operating  in  the  Columbia,  and  both 
of  them  as  yet  are  operated  almost  exclu- 
sively for  power  production,  there  is  ines- 
capable confiict  among  three  agencies  on 
releasing  water  from  these  dams.  It  took  a 
number  of  weeks  and  numerous  letters,  tele- 
phone calls,  and  meetings  to  decide  upon  the 
release  of  water  from  Grand  Coulee  this 
spring  to  diminish  the  flood  danger.  If  this 
can  happen  with  only  two  dams  operating, 
one  can  envision  the  chaos  which  will  result 
when  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  dams  on 
the  river,  unless  we  have  a  single  water 
master  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia 
who  can  switch  the  fiow  to  navigation.  Irri- 
gation, and  power  production  as  one  switch- 
yard master  bosses  the  movement  of  all 
trains  in  a  railroad  terminal. 

The  design  of  generators  to  be  Installed  in 
the  Army-built  McNary  Dam  was  a  matter 
of  controversy  between  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  Army  engineers,  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, which  is  to  market  the  power  from  the 
dam.  asked  the  Army  to  order  generatcrs  of 
low  reactance.  Such  generators  would  cost 
$3  000.000  more  than  generators  of  high  re- 
actance, but  the  low-reactance  generators 
would  make  it  possible  to  transmit  the  power 
produced  at  McNary  Dam  with  one  less  cir- 
cuit on  the  Bonneville  transmission  s>'stem. 
The  cost  of  such  a  circuit  was  estimated  to 
be  910.000.000  so  that  the  net  saving  from 
using  the  low-reactance  generators  would 
be  about  •7.000.000.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  was  not  directly  concerned  with  trans- 
mission problems  preferred  the  higher  re- 
actance installation.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  was  Interested  t>ccause  of  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  design  of  generators  at 
Army-built  dams.  After  18  months  of  three- 
cornered  negotiations  and  correspondence, 
extending  from  April  1947  to  October  1948. 
the  matter  was  finally  settled,  not  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  but  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Because  of  the  problems  raised  by  dupli- 
cation, lack  of  a  unified  balanced  program, 
and  conftised  operating  responsibility,  the 
major  %g«ncles  have  established  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  Interagency  Committee.  This 
committee  has  labored  under  difficulties.  It 
lUM  aerved  mainly  as  a  medium  for  exchange 
of  Inlormatlon.  Discussions  of  problems  do 
not  necessarily  lead  to  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. The  coounlttee  has  not,  as  a 
conmittee.  undertaken  coordination  of 
feO^et  requests.  Since  each  agency  retains 
absolute  power  in  its  own  sphere,  unanimous 
consent  is  necessary  for  action.  In  any 
event,  the  committee  cannot  exercise  author- 
ity. As  a  result,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
settle  interagency  disputes.  The  only  vol- 
untarily coordinated  program  which  it  pro- 
moted, the  lower  Columbia  River  fisheries 
program.  Is  th-'eatened  with  failure  because 
of  inadequate  appropriations.  With  no  staff. 
no  funds,  no  authority,  and  no  continuity  in 
leadership,  the  committee  has  been  unable 
to  follow  up  even  those  programs  voltmtarily 
agreed  upon. 

This  committee  has  heard  considerable  tes- 
timony about  the  plans  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
the  agreement  signed  on  April  11  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall.  General  Pick. 
Commissioner  Straus,  and  myself.  For  some 
reason,  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
mlsundersUndlng  that  this  agreement  repre- 
sented a  substitute  plan  to  the  CVA.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Lets 
take  a  look  at  the  facts. 

In  June  of  1948,  after  the  disastrous  Co- 
lumbia River  floods,  and  again  in  September 
of  1948.  the  President  asked  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  try  to  reconcile  the  reports  which 
each  has  made  for  development  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  In  addition  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tional conflicts  over  dam  construction,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  the  two  Depart- 
ments had  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the  use 
of  power  revenues  for  supporting  irrigation 
projects  and  other  Issues. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  wishea, 
the  two  Departments  completed  their  over- 
all plans  and  reached  an  agreement  reconcil- 
ing the  two  reports  on  some  but  not  all 
Issues.  This  agrccmcBt  was  submitted  to 
the  President  on  April  11.  The  President  has 
not  yet  approved  the  agreement.  He  has. 
however,  taken  a  strong  jjosition  that  the 
Army-Interior  aereement  Is  no  substitute  for 
a  Columbia  Valley  Administration.  In  his 
letter  to  me  of  April  18.  1949.  he  stated,  and 
I  quote.  -When  thte  plan  is  ftiUy  developed 
it  should  provide  an  inventory  of  projects 
and  a  moat  useful  basis  for  the  operations  of 
a  Columbia  Valley  Administration  which  I 
have  recommended  to  the  Congraas,  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  authorized  at  an  early 
date. "  The  reports  of  the  Army  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  agreement  pre- 
sent an  engineering  and  development  plan 
for  the  river,  but  do  not  present  an  adequate 
administrative  method  of  carrying  out  the 
plan.  The  CVA  Is  a  rational  common-sense 
method  of  using  the  plans  developed  by  the 
Army  and  the  Bureau  of  narlamation  as  a 
basis  for  carrying  on  the  devoloipaMDt  of  the 
iOClnn  Appropriate  modifications  and  ad- 
Joatments  would  be  made  by  CVA.  of  course, 
as  dictated  by  experience. 

The  Army-Bureau  plans  and  their  agree- 
ment were  without  question  a  great  step  for- 
ward. To  urge,  however,  that  these  plans  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  the  agreement 
reconciling  those  plans,  are  a  substitute  or 
alternative  for  a  Columbia  Valley  Adminis- 
tration is  to  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the 
reports  and  the  agreement.  Both  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  pointed  out  that  their  plans. 
•ml  I  quote,  -provide  an  Inventory  and 
fnmework  which  would  be  extremely  valua- 
ble for  th«  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Ad- 


ministration recommendetl  by  the  Presi- 
dent." In  this  sense,  the  agreement  between 
the  engineers  and  Reclamation  would  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  would  the  engineers' 
308  Report  on  the  Tennessee  River.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  original  Army  308  studies 
on  the  Tennessee  River  were  essential  in  the 
development  of  the  river -control  plan  adopt- 
ed b'   the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Tlicre  are  certain  essential  things  that  the 
Army-Interior  agreement  does  not  or  cannot 
provide.  First  of  all.  the  agreement  does  not 
cover  the  full  Federal  responsibilities  for 
development  In  the  region  and.  therefore,  Is 
not  a  single  unified  plan.  Plans  for  foreat 
management,  land  treatment,  protection  and 
propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation 
development,  and  meeting  the  needs  and 
rights  of  Indians  have  not  been  prepared  ex- 
cept for  the  one  relating  to  salmon  fisheries 
In  the  lower  Columbia  tributaries.  The 
agreement  provides  no  method  for  preparing 
these  plans  other  than  by  the  several  agen- 
cies concerned  with  those  special  problems. 
It  does  not  place  an>-where  the  single  respon- 
sibility of  working  with  the  various  agencies 
to  obtain  an  Interrelated  unified  plan.  Sec- 
ond, the  agreement  does  not  provide  for  * 
single  agency  to  design  or  construct  all  of 
the  dams  In  the  basin.  Unavoidably  there 
will  be  duplication  in  maintaining  two  engi- 
neering staffs  to  do  this  single  Job.  There  la 
always  the  possibility  that,  worktaig  sepa- 
rately, the  engin-ers  of  the  two  agencies  will 
not  consider  in  their  designs  of  single  dams 
the  relationships  to  the  other  dams  in  the 
system.  Third,  the  agreement  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  single  operating  plan  for  the  river. 
We  have  noted  the  diifictilty  already  existing 
in  operating  two  dams.  These  difficulties  are 
likely  to  Increase  with  the  number  of  dams 
to  be  built  unless  and  tmtll  a  single  water 
master  is  designated  who  wUl  have  the  au- 
thority to  control  the  flow  erf  water  on  the 
main  stem  at  the  river.  Fourth,  the  agree- 
ment does  not  provide  for  decentralized  ad- 
ministration. Major  decisions  still  will  b« 
made  in  Washington. 

Finally,  by  its  very  nature,  the  agreement 
cannot  provide  for  changes  in  plans  snd  pro- 
grams to  meet  changing  requirements 
through  the  years.  It  is  an  agreement  of  the 
moment.  It  also  cannot  provide  for  a  single 
agency  to  prepare  a  conatnictlon  schedule 
containing  the  order  in  which  danas  are  to 
be  built. 

Having  described  how  Federal  functioris  in 
resources  development  are  carried  out  under 
the  present  system.  I  shall  outUne  briefly 
how  these  same  functions  would  be  carried 
out  under  the  reorgaatmtlon  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities proposed  in  8.  WW.  I  will  not  go  into 
detail,  since  Assistant  Secret^  Davldaon 
will  follow  me  with  an  analysis  of  the  bill 
and  how  tt  will  work.  However.  I  do  want 
to  mention  several  major  points. 

The  CVA  bill  Is  a  vastly  Impaxived  mecha- 
nism for  administering  Federal  resources-de- 
velopment activities  In  the  region.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  unified  treatment  of  the  re- 
lated resources  of  the  region.  To  accoia- 
plish  this.  It  takes  the  aalBllBC  IMwal 
powers  to  the  region  and  proaMM  thm  poop^e 
of  the  region  with  every  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  ex«tasa. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibility  the  first 
Job  of  the  CVA  will  be  to  prepare  a  ptKUtmic 
lay-out  for  the  present  activltiea  o*  Vatforal 
resource  agencies  In  tha  lagioa.  In  eo  dotng. 
it  wUl  cooperate  with  eocll  agency  and  group 
tn  the  region — Federal,  State,  and  local — to 
make  its  contributions  and  to  give  it  sug- 
gastloDS.  The  existing  plans  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion will,  of  course,  be  drawn  upon.  The 
«nai  result,  however,  will  be  a  prosptctos 
for  the  Paciflc  Northwest  which  will  nc*  ba 
compromised  by  senslUvlty  toward  the  Juris- 
dictional pretensions  of  the  various  bureaua. 
It  Is  against  this  jwoapectua  that  the  Pteei- 
dcnt  and  the  COOfiran  »iU  evaluate  the  fiscal 


requirements  at  the  Northwest  development 

(vogram.  

Tha  second  large  iae|KiiialMli>f  «<  tbe  CVA 

is  the  requirement  t&at  tt  provlile  winually 
to  the  President  an  increment  of  the  over -all 
design  of  things  to  be  acootnpUshed  for  re- 
source development.  Included  In  this  ai.nual 
statement  will  be  the  budget  for  the  activities 
of  the  CVA  itself  which  will  cover  aU  the 
river  control  and  related  works  now  being 
(rarrled  out  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Btireau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  BoaBfMrmo 
Power  Administration  Instead  of  ttaraa  aepa* 
rate  budgets,  as  at  present.  Inasmuch  as 
only  these  three  agencies  are  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  CVA,  the  other  agencies  will  con- 
tinue to  submit  their  separate  budget  re- 
quests. The  President  and  the  Congress, 
however,  will  be  able  to  relate  theae  budget 
requests  to  the  over -ail  program  statement 
supplied  by  the  CVA. 

In  this  way  better  decisions  can  be  made 
concerning  the  relationship  between  what 
the  Hortliweat  needs  and  what  the  Nation 
need!,  as  well  as  between  parts  of  the  Job  to 
be  done  in  the  Northwest  itself. 

By  absorbing  the  three  agencies  men- 
tioned, the  CVA  would  take  over  complete 
responsibility  for  design,  engmeerinc  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  the  major  rlvcr- 
development  works,  the  associated  arater  and 
Irrigation  facllltlea,  and  the  major  power 
transmlaaion  network.  This  concept  appeala 
to  me  as  an  administrator,  as  I  know  it  must 
appw^l  to  you  and  to  the  taxpayers  who  ara 
Interested  In  efliclent,  responsive  govern- 
ment. In  this  way  the  single  agency,  work- 
ing on  the  river,  could  squeeae  out  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  for  flood  control,  navlgatlOB. 
power,  irrigation,  water  supply,  flah  and 
wildlife  conservation,  recreation  and  public 
health.  The  entire  water  Job  from  plan  to 
marketing  would  be  unified  and  the  present 
protracted  negotiations  between  agenclea. 
which  frequently  result  in  compromises 
rather  than  objective  aolutiona.  will  be 
ended.  Uniform  methods  of  rate  flxlnc. 
allocation  of  costs,  accounting,  and  other 
procedures  will  be  eatabUahed.  Busy  oOlciala 
can  turn  from  endless  coordinating  aesstona 
to  the  main  task  of  bringing  the  benefits  ctf 
the  major  capital  developmenu  to  the  people 
of  the  region. 

As  important  as  any  other  part  cf  the  CVA 
bill  are  the  strong  home-rule  provisions. 
With  headquarters  in  the  region,  and  with 
two  of  lU  Lhree  directors  being  bona  fi4te 
reaidenta  of  the  region,  the  CVA  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  what  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
want.  Through  a  systeui  of  advisory  boards 
and  councils  not  onij  the  State  govemmenta 
but  also  the  local  gimaiiiiiK  iiti  and  the  local 
people  will  ba  able  to  make  their  views  count 
in  the  devidopna&t  of  their  region  from  the 
earliest  planning  stasas  tbroogh  the  opank- 
tion  of  pi-ojccts.  CniigrsM,  too,  will  knear 
what  the  people  ara  thinking  became  theae 
boards  and  councils  will  have  the  right  to 
include  their  comments  In  the  anniml  report 
of  tlie  Administration. 

As  all  of  you  know  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  wlU  lam  coatrai  of  one  at  tta  OHaJor 
btireaus.  the  BoniMVQle  Power  htSmlnfaitm- 
tion,  and  the  Paciflc  Northwest  funcUoda 
of  another  major  btireau.  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  if  the  CVA  blU  Is  enacted  As 
Secretary  of  the  Interlcw.  1  state  without 
hesitation  that  I  shotild  be  glad  to  see  these 
tinlts  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  a  CVA,  because  I  think  they  will 
be  more  effective  and  of  more  value  to  the 
people  of  the  Columbia  Basin  States  as  parU 
of  an  integrated,  regional,  at-home  admlnla- 
tration.  With  a  century  of  experience  tn 
western  development,  the  Interior  Depart- 
mont  la  cotiTtoeed  that  the  Cottmabia  Valley 
Aitliililislfcai  Is  the  best  poaalble  ma- 
chiitery  for  canrytng  oat  the  eilsllng  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Ptdval  Oovenunent  for 

and  wise  use  of  the 
fig  tte  OotOBMa  Basin. 
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WoHa  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  rannTLVAJOA 
W  THE  HOUSX  or  REPRBSKNTATTV^S 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoao.  I 
Include  tbe  following  open  letter  to  the 
Pmkient  and  the  Congrei^  of  the  United 
States: 


Ul  IIB     TO     TKB      fVZSXOCfT      AND 
I  imiHIM  or  THS  C9TTO  STATIS 

lUM  w«  believe  tbat  the  deep  desire  of 
all  mankind  for  *  world  at  peace  can  be 
reallaed  and  tbat  failure  to  do  ao  may  de- 
■troy  clTlllzatlon.  we  addrcM  tlila  open  letter 
to  the  admtnUtratlon  and  tbe  Blgbty-flrst 


depends  upon  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  SoTlet  Socialist  BepubUc*. 

The  people  cf  both  nations  want  peace. 
Tet  millions  of  American  citizens  t>eUeTe  that 
the  Ruaalan  Government  wants  to  Impoaa 
5<n—>ni>iiT>t^|«>  upon  the  nations  ot  The 
At  tbe  aame.  millions  of  Russian 
believe  that  the  American  Govem- 
0wnt  Is  driving  toward  world  domination  by 
American  capitalism 

Theae  fears  hare  led  to  acts  by  both  nations 
which  hare  deepened  the  division  between 
them  and  generated  further  fear  and  hostil- 
ity As  a  result,  we  are  today  burdened  with 
expenditures  of  a  military  nat^lre  that  con- 
sume more  than  half  of  our  budget.  Support 
for  questionable  regimes  In  various  parts  erf 
the  world  Is  cc«tlng  us  hundreds  uf  millions 
of  dollars  aid  the  friendship  of  Uberty-lovlng 
War  preparations  are  mafclng  It 
tble  to  achieve  the  program  of  domrsa 
tie  reform,  for  which  the  American  people 
▼oted.  and  are  Jeopardizing  ovir  political 
democracy. 

If  the  ^vesent  pattern  of  measures  and 
eountermeasures  by  our  country  and  Russia 
persists.  It  can  lead  only  to  a  war  which 
neither  nation  can  win  and  In  which  man- 
kind may  be  destroyed. 

Yet  a  turther  step  Is  now  being  prepared 
IB  Om  form  o'  a  North  Atlantic  military 
■Bbbcc.  to  tw  followed  by  a  huge  and  costly 
profram  of  arming  western  Europe  for  war. 

Thia  step  will  not  only  retard  recovery  In 
western  Europe.  It  will  Irrevocably  commit  lis 
to  a  fatal  two- world  policy.  It  and  the 
counts!  ms— ures  It  p.'ovckes  wUl  widen  tbe 
split  in  the  srorld  tjetween  two  armed  campa. 
Increase  conflict  In  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  Intensify  an  anna  race  that  will  Impov- 
erish all  peopls  and  may  end  only  In  a  war  of 
•zttnctlon. 

Tbersfore.  we  urg«  the  Oongresa  to  r^twt 
the  prt^osaj  for  a  North  Atlantic 


it  a  constructive  and  honorabla  al- 
tamattve. 

Ws  ars  deeply  convinced  that  capitalism 
and  communtsin  not  only  can  but  must 
Uva  together  in  the  same  peaceful  world. 
Mo  dispute  between  the  Unltad  States  and 
ftOMla  need  t>e  reaolTad  by  force,  and  there 
•f*  no  dliTerences  between  them  which  in 
time  cannot  be  settled  by  peaceful  ncgotia- 
Uona.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  of  the 
pOHlbUities  for  such  ncfOtlatlous  have  never 
been  fully  exptoreO. 

We  tirge  tbat  tlia  nwsldsnt.  through  a  spe- 
cial emissary  to  tha  Soviet  Union,  prepare 
tbe  way  for  a  meeting  between  the  higbest 
ranking  authorities  of  tlM  two  governmants. 
lasuea  now  outstanding  between  tba  two 
oouctrlea  should  be  tbocwMghly  discussed  and 
an  atoMM^lMra  of  mutual  confidanoa  aatab- 
liabed  la  •ttUclpatloa  oi  aaltttatsna  4U»- 


at 


a«ma  ay 


agatis 
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and  wast. 
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be 
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confidence 

possible 
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i>est  hope 
discharge 
worthy  of 
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rhlch  final  settlements  could  be 


irepare  the  way  for  peace  treaties 

and  Japan.    It  should  provide 

resiimptlon  of  trade   between   east 

There  should   be  firm  commit- 

t  Interference  In  the  affairs  of 

and  the  principle  established 

the  needy  peoples  of  the  world 

through  the  United  Nations. 

tad   to   a   Euificient   measure   of 

I  etween  east  and  west  as  to  make 

(  eneral  reduction  in  armaments. 

a  settlement  between   Im- 

levastated  nations  must  be  ooade 

— If  any  sxirvlve  to  make  the 

discussions  t>e  held  now.  before 

inevitable 

Congress  and  the  administration 

opportunity,    in    Lincoln's 

i^bly  save  or  meanly  loee  the  last 

earth."     We  petition   for   the 

this  respooslbillty   in   a  spirit 

past  and  creative  of  our  fu- 

end  that  all  mankind  may  be 

he  threat  of  total  war  and  total 

laay  face  the  days  to  come  with 

enduring  peace  and  in  a  better 
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Bishop    James    C     Bakzb. 

Methodist  Church. 
Clabzncx  E    Pickett. 
Americi  n  Friends  Service  Committee. 


CoBtroi  Is  the  Aim 


EXniNSION  OP  REMARKS 

1  or 

HOf  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  aUCHIGAN 

IN  THE  H  DUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  SHATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  In  its  May  26  Issue  carried 
an  editorial  which  I  think  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
Under  pen  lission  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  t  lis  editorial: 

CONTaOL   IS  THE    AIM 

last  we  suggested  in  this  space 

is  forthcoming,   inflation   or 

would  be  powerful  demands 

controls  over  the  economy. 

was    that   there    Is   a   political 

ngton   to   whom   control    by 

is  the  l)e-all  and  end-all   and 

capable  of  denuindlng  it  as  a 

or  for  deflation,  reflation 

kind  of  flatlon. 

expect  our  little  prophecy  to  be 

such  startling  suddenness. 

speech   Tuesday    night    Mr. 

of  tbe  CouncU  of  Economic 

a  packaged  prosperity  plan 

an  antldeflatlon  measure.     The 

unwrapped,  contains  almost 

offered  us  a  bare  4  months  ago 

inflation  cure. 

the  so-called  literal  wing 

( Including  Mr.  Keyser- 

3thers)  has  drafted  a  bill  which 

would  combat  depression  and 

United   States   economy    at    a 

ThU  bill,  as  summarized  yester- 

aller's  dispatch,  turns  out  to  be 

he  Spence  inflation -curbing  bill 

in  the  congressional  hopper. 

t  fur  the  parents,  much  mors 

to  tell  one  twin  from  the 
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bill,  for  instance,  would  au- 
Federal  Government   to  set   up 

ufacturer  of  basic  comm^xl- 
ts  steel,  whenever  the   bureuu- 

It  nccesaary.     This  provisiou 


was  urged  on  us  because  of  the  alleged  awful 
shortage  of  Industrial  capacity;  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  Increase  capacity  to 
alleviate  shortages  and  combat  Inflation. 

The  Spence  bUl  got  shelved  t>ecauBe  be- 
fore its  ink  was  dry  Industrial  capacity  did 
not  seem  so  short  and  the  course  of  events 
seemed  to  be  working  its  own  way  with  the 
inflation.  One  might  have  thought  that  the 
planners  would  l>e  a  bit  atMshed  at  being 
so  out  of  joint  with  the  times. 

But  the  planners  are  never  abashed.  Their 
real  concern  is  neither  with  Inflation  nor 
deflation.  Their  goal  is  to  get  economic 
power  for  Government,  and  consequently  one 
flatlon  is  as  good  as  another  If  it  will  serve 
as  a  plausible  argument  for  control 

S-5  the  new  bill  would  likewise  authorize 
the  Government  to  go  into  the  business  of 
making  steel  and  other  basic  commodities. 
Only  this  time  its  announced  purpose  is  not 
to  provide  new  capacity  and  hght  Inflation; 
it  is  to  provide  more  jobs  and  to  lift  our 
economy  ever  upward. 

Past  mistakes  deter  these  planners  not  In 
the  least  It  is  no  use  to  remind  them  that 
when  they  had  controls  at  the  war's  end  they 
planned  against  a  feared  deflation  and  nearly 
wrecked  us  with  inflation;  nor  that  after 
inflation  had  passed  its  peak  they  were  still 
planning  against  it  and.  if  they  had  had  their 
way,  would  have  spun  us  into  real  depres- 
sion. What  is  past  is  past,  they  say,  and 
now  we  are  confronted  with  a  new  emergency. 

There  is.  by  tbe  way,  an  ominous  note  in 
this  talk  of  the  new  emergency.  One  legis- 
lator remarked  that  it  wotild  take  a  full- 
scale  depression  to  get  Congress  "scared 
enough"  to  vote  the  new  controls.  Another 
sponsor  said  he  would  expect  uction  If  the 
"pressure  on  business"  continues  downward. 
Perhaps  this  explains  the  hint  of  satisfaction 
In  tbe  depression  warnings  that  come  now 
with  regularity  from  the  administration's 
experts.  If  controls  are  desirable  and  if  a 
depression  will  get  them,  well  then. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  to  what  end 
these  planners  plan.  That  end  is  the  lodg- 
ment In  Government  of  complete  economic 
controls,  and  to  that  end  any  argument  can 
be  turned  wrong-slde-out. 


State  Department  Holds  That  Statehood 
for  Hawaii  Would  Serve  To  Support 
American  Foreifn  Policy  and 
Strengthen  the  Position  of  United 
States  in  International  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DKLXCATZ  raOM    BAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVBS 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD,  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  Honorable  James  E. 
Webb.  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

The  letter  follows: 

Depastmsnt  or  State. 
Washington.  May  24.  1$49. 
Mt  Cxae  Mk.  Famuncton  ;  In  your  letter  of 
May  3,  1£49.  you  request  an  expression  of  the 
Depanmetits  views  as  to  the  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  obligations  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  under  chapter 
XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  of 
imroedtate  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  leg - 
tslatlon  enat>ltng  HawaU  to  become  a  Stcte. 
The  Senate  Coaaiatnaa  on  Interior  and  In- 
suiur  Affairs  baa  rafOHtacI  the  Department 
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to  comment  on  the  legislation  and  such  a 
report  is  l>cing  prepared. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  tbat 
the  Department  of  State  sees  no  reason,  from 
the  -tandpoint  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  International  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  this  Government  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  for  interpos- 
ing any  objection  to  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  enable  the  people  of  Hawaii,  who 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  desire  for 
statehood,  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
government  and  to  be  admitted  Into  the 
dtfon  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 


On  the  contrary,  such  action  Ijy  the  Con- 
gress would  be  in  conformity  with  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
thoaa  peoples  who  have  not  yet  become  fuilly 
sdf-fovcrning  and  would  t>e  an  act  in  fulfill- 
ment of  th»  declaration  regarding  non-self- 
governing  territories  set  out  in  chapter  XI 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  its 
historic  policy  and  in  accepting  this  declara- 
tion the  United  States  has  recognized  its 
ottUgation  to  take  due  accoxint  of  the  politi- 
«M  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  terri- 
tories tuider  iu  administration  and  to  pro- 
mote their  political  advancement. 

Action  by  the  Congress  enabling  the  people 
of  Hawaii  to  fulfill  their  expressed  aspiration 
for  statehood  would,  in  the  view  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  serve  to  support  American 
foreign  policy  and  strengthen  the  poeition  of 
the  United  States  in  international  affairs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Webb. 
Acting  Secretary. 


Washington  Machinists  Go  All  Out  for 
CVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

aw  WASHrNGTON 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  194$ 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washingtoo  Machinists  Council  has 
joined  with  other  great  lalwr  orgsuilza- 
tlons  in  the  State  of  Washington  to 
Actively  support  CVA  legislation.  I  in- 
clude with  these  remarks  an  article  in 
the  May  12  issue  of  Aero  Mechanic,  ofll- 
cial  publication  of  Lodge  751.  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists, 
wtiich  contains  the  CVA  resolution  of 
the  Washington  Machinists  Council,  of 
which  Harold  J.  Gibson  is  president : 

WASHtNCTON   MACHtNISTS   PLACE    WXTU.    WEIGHT 

■EBiim  CVA  aux 
The  weight  of  the  strong  Washington  Ma- 
chinists Council  is  ofbcially  and  fully  behind 
the  move  to  obtain  a  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

"Hm  machinist  council,  meeting  Saturday 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  adopted  a  rcsolutiOQ 
ou  Cut! SI  u  to  enact  the  CVA  prxi- 
propoaed  by  President  Truman  so  tliat 
the  Northwest  can  be  developed  and  in- 
creased and  jobs  provided  for  its  people. 
The  council  session  was  presided  over  try 
J.  OHirm.  Aero  Mechanics  Unton 
It.  wbo  also  la  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Machinists  Council.  Delesatss  in  at- 
tczKlance  were  from  *  macbiniatx'  lodges 
tbnmgbout  the  State. 

Besides  jmmtM^  tiM  rosolutloc  supporting 
the  CVA.  tba  tiasiitin  alao  took  acticm  to 
become  one  of  the  gfao&on  of  tbe  project, 
and  a  comnuttee  waa  named  to  work  wttb 
other  union  afcncies  and  groups  to  see  that 


the  CVA  ijecomes  a  reality.  On  this  com- 
mittee are  Gibson  J.  A.  Penn.  Local  1152; 
George  O  Olbblett,  Local  VO;  and  J.  J.  Barln. 
of  Local  1301. 

The  text  of  the  rcacdutlon  on  tba  CTA  is 
as  follows: 

"Whereas  crtpplliMt  power  shortages,  floods, 
the  loss  of  100,000.000  tons  of  our  precious 
topsoil  every  year  through  erosion,  and  un- 
employment three  times  the  national  average 
are  continuing  to  plague  the  Pacific  north- 
west; and 

"Whereas  the  immediate  development  of 
our  rich  natural  resources  will  mean  in- 
creased and  continued  employment  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  and 

•  Wh»ea«  the  existing  Federal  agencies 
have  not  been  given  the  means  to  do  the  job 
of  developing  natural  resources  of  the  North- 
west as  pointed  out  t>y  the  nonpartisan 
Hoover  Commission;  and 

"Whereas  selfish  interests  still  persist  In 
attempts  to  block  the  development  of  the 
I<orthwest;   snd 

"Whereas  future  welfare  of  every  person 
demands  the  Immediate  development  of 
these  resources:  Therefore  be  It 

••Resolved.  That  we.  the  delegates  to  the 
Washington  Machinists  CouncU  in  session 
May  7  at  Coulee  Dam.  hereby  recommend 
to  the  Congress  the  immediate  enactment 
of  the  CVA  proposed  by  tlje  President." 


Tkc  Hottsinf  BUI 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOCX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  a  strange  coincidence  that  each 
yesu"  the  organizations  which  make  up 
the  real-estate  lobby  find  reason,  on  short 
notice,  to  call  important  meetings  which 
require  the  presence  in  Washington  of 
a  considerable  number  of  members  about 
the  time  basic  housing  legislation  Ls  ready 
to  come  to  the  floor  of  this  House.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  this  pattern  this 
year  as  the  House  prepares  to  take  up 
H.  R.  4009,  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

This  past  week  about  150  directors  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers met  in  Washington,  in  accordance 
with  the  annoimcement  contained  in  the 
association's  Washington  Letter  dated 
May  12.  Presumably  there  were  matters 
of  great  importance  to  the  organization 
and  its  members  to  take  up  at  this  meet- 
ing, but  I  am  certain  that  the  primary 
business  was  sUted  in  tbe  May  30  Wash- 
ington Letter  as  follows : 

Fortunately,  tbe  siarinc  msating  ol  your 
natHMUbl  boATd  of  dbacfeon  ia  ateot  to  start 
so  that  the  private  boaso  btillders'  position 
on  housing  will  lie  given  to  Memtjen  of  Con- 
gress by  nearly  150  at  your  directors. 

This  organfEfttion  gives  as  an  excuse 
for  tliis  assmhiace  that  the  so-called 
public  houscrs  had  a  big  meeting  the 
previous  week  tat  WaaUoctcn.  It  does 
not  menUoB  that  tlie  «ate  for  the  3- 
day  public-bottdng  conference,  like  tbe 
daUs  <tf  all  ite  annual  meetings,  was  set 
months  a«o,  when  no  one  ctmld  forecast 
the  legislative  calendar. 

These  5-day  meetings  of  the  home 
builders  are  only  one  phage  «rf  the  high- 
pressure    propaganda   cawpaign    being 


staged  right  now,  as  in  previous  years, 
under  the  direction  of  the  paid  lobbjrists 
in  Washington.  These  lobbyists  have 
written  the  literature  which  has  been 
handed  or  sent  to  Members  of  Congress. 
They  have  prompted  the  stock  argu- 
ments which  have  been  parroted  time 
and  time  again  in  letters,  telegrams,  and 
personal  Interviews.  I  am  certain  that 
an  examination  of  your  flies  will  reveal 
the  same  old  argument."?  in  the  same  old 
kind  of  a  campaign  that  has  been  staged 
every  time  this  legislation  has  come  up 
for  consideration. 

This  is  a  campaign,  I  regret  to  say, 
that  is  based  not  on  the  facts  themselves, 
but  on  a  distortion  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  House  that  during  the  last  5  years 
congressional  committees  have  had 
many  opportunities  to  review  the  real 
facts  which  demand  this  legislation. 
Every  time  they  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  provisions  now  con- 
tained in  H.  R.  4009  are  most  urgently 
needed  if  we  are  to  solve  the  mof^t  dire 
housing  problems,  particularly  of  low- 
income  families.  Your  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  two  occasions, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Housing  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  reached  that 
cc«iclusion.  The  Senate  has  passed  the 
substance  of  this  legislation  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  say  that  all 
those  who,  at  the  instance  of  tbe  Wash- 
ington lobby,  are  writing  or  wiring  their 
Congressmen  against  this  legislation  are 
guilty  of  deliberate  misrepresentation,  I 
do  say  they  have  been  fed  tl»  same  kind 
of  propaganda  by  these  paid  lobbyists. 
Let  me  cite  you  Just  one  example.    In  the 
April  18  issue  of  Headlines,  the  publi- 
cation  of   the   National   Association   of 
Real    Estate    Boards,    two    paragraphs 
were  devoted  to  testimony  of  a  m>re- 
sentative  of  the  American  Legion  t)efore 
our  committee  on  H.  R.  4009.    This  pub- 
lication which,  according  to  the  mast- 
head, is  'devoted  to  news  and  develop- 
ments of  significance  to  the  real -estate 
profession  and   allied  interests,"   found 
the  only  newsworthy  part  of  the  Legion 
testimony  to  be  its  disagreement  in  de- 
tail as  to  the  operation  of  the  slum- 
cleaxance  program   proposed  in   H.   R. 
4009.    This  lobby-controlled  publication 
did  not  find  newsworthy  the  fact  that 
the  American   Legion  testified  in  gen- 
eral support  of  this  legislation,  including 
slum  clearance  and  public  housing.     I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  members  of  this 
association  and  of  other  orgaruxations 
which  depend  on  the  real  wtair  toWwr 
for  information  ofitimes  ndm  tte  tf»e 
facts. 

This  lobby  has  not  hesitated  to  stoop 
to  heap  abuse  upon  those  who  vote  for 
and  support  this  legislatioD.  In  an  edi- 
ioriMl  in  tbe  May  16  issue  cf  the  saaie 
HrattWnm.  which  ^ptftmied  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Herb  Nelson,  they  say: 

Tbe  Senate  vcrstoo  at  tbe  Mil  was  spoo- 
sorad  by  11  Bcpobileaas  and  11  Dcoaocxats 
^n4  bas  not.  Ilienfisi  even  tbe  cacose  of 
pwtisan  advaiUact.  It  is  political  radt- 
etecring  by  povsr-bnngry 
bope  to  {dick  19  or  coatrol 
there. 


vbo 


I  am  sm  yov  hmwe  nerer  read 
thing  so  coQtaDptuous  of  the  75 
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of  the  BtomU.  DunocraU  an4  lUpublU 
ouu.  vtio  voUd  for  or  were  paired  or  an> 
oounced  (or  8  1070  or  of  the  Menben  of 
this  House  who  arc  golnf  to  vote  for  R  R. 
400t.  Never  have  we  rxperleoced  lo 
MOfeMipiiioiw  m  recard  for  the  OMttvcs 
of  ottf  ffovemor«.  mayor*,  and  other  loeaJ 
oAciaU  ihrmitfhout  the  country,  of  all 
the  major  veterans'  and  labor  organlsa- 
Uona.  of  the  church  groups — Catholic. 
Protestant,  and  Jewl&h— of  the  women's 
orgaaiiatloas  and  of  all  others  who  have 
supported  and  worked  for  thix  legislation. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  realtors 
throughout  the  country  subscribe  to  this 
expres<^:on  of  contempt  but  there  it  Is.  in 
black  and  white.  In  their  official  publica- 
tloQ  over  the  signature  of  the  man  who 
has  been  their  principal  paid  executive 
for  a5  long  as  most  of  us  have  known 
anything  about  the  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  there  are 
Members  of  this  House  who  will  con- 
scientiously vote  against  this  legi5lat'.on. 
after  a  full  consideration  of  the  facts. 
But  I  hope  that  no  Member  will  be 
swayed  by  the  misrepresentations  and 
dlstortlon-s  which  stem  from  a  source  so 
utterly  contemptuous  of  the  motives  of 
the  Member?:  of  the  Congress,  of  con- 
scientious public  officials,  and  of  citizens 
throughout  the  country  who  sincerely 
feel  that  H  R.  4006  offers  the  best  solu- 
tion to  the  dl-sgraceful  housing  condi- 
tions of  several  million  American 
families. 
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Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  SIL\FER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Isavc  to  excend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press; 


THX  trtMTts'  aaucATiom 


-CDUCATIOM 


The  Cntt«d  Statrs  Senate  recently  passed 
aent  to  the  Houte  a  Mil  appruprlatlng 
LOOODOO  to  aid  tbe  States  to  support  tbetr 
pabtle-echool  systems. 

T7)e  measure  has  ions  been  advocated 
Similar  bUls  in  the  past  have  died  In  the 
'9ouec.     The  (ate  of  this  ooe  is  out  Itoown 

The  Federal  ald-to-educatlon  bill  baa 
ir.ucb  to  be  said  In  Its  favor — and  mtieb 
that  boneatir  can  be  said  acalnst  It.  In  one 
wajr  It  Is  not  unlike  the  admlnlatratloo's 
aoelallasd-oiedlclne  bUI.  aitliouch  It  doss  OOC 
fo  o«arly  so  far. 

Tta*  eblef  baala  for  eompartacn  Is  tliat  no 
ooa  wttl  SMloualy  object  to  ttie  uttlmau  n^ml 
tbt  sdasatkin  Mil  aaeka  to  attain.    But  litere 

wbiriisr  the  BMaas  to  iiilslii  tlMt  sad  ai« 
la  the  bmt  taurasto  at  Um  Katlon. 

Alwady  th»  adveaUoo  bill  has  been 
feraaded  soc:alia«lc.  But  in  answer  to  this, 
the  measure's  prapoaaats — not  ail  of  whom 
are  by  anr  nwaas  •ostailsU  -point  to  tlM 
dire  plight  of  the  Nation's  sshod  syMMns 
and  the  uxfent  need  to  estabUA  pwpsf  sda* 
•Bttonal  standards  for  all  children 

The  bUl  allnu  the  mftaty  to  the  States  on 
a  formula  taau  which  la  the  chief  boae  of 
contention  But  after  the  moner  Is  distrib- 
uted, the  SUtes  haadlo  tt  witiKnit  further 
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lb  tbot  saUDlk  tbars  Is 
•9  tho  srr  «g  sostallam. 
•ut  ths  Aow  BWBlluned  formula  U  soom* 
thing  eias.    Ths  mtaaay  wouid  b«  given  to 
ths  S«atas  pm  ths  haals  al  asML    Ths  rich 
eeotrtbuts  for  mors  than  they 
Ths    poverty-stricken 
In  ttie  Scntth.  would  benefit 
out  ot  ali  proportion  to  wbst  tlMj  contribute, 
for  example,  will  pay  about  111  - 
toward  the  $300,000,000  fund, 
shkre   in    the    dutrlbutlon    will    be 
eslmated   •S.TM.OOO 

>aals  of  tlUs  formula.  It  would 
those  States  which  already  are 
most  to  maintain  educational 
rould  be  penalised  (or  their  sac- 
efforts. 

would   the   people   of   Michigan 

rt>nttnue    to    support     their    own 

the  taxpayers  of  thU  State  would 

tribute  an  additional  SJ.000.000 

[iport  the  public  schools  of  Geor- 

I  ormula  would  give  Georgia  S8,- 

iU  contribution  of  $3,585,000 

taxpayer,  aware  of  the  con- 
demand  upon  him  to  maln- 
schools.   which    certainly   are 
in   wealth,   can   be  expected 
ask  why  we  of  this  State  should 
to  Georgia.     That  amount  of 
help  to  balance  our  own  needs, 
this  money  Is  Federal  money, 
the   Income   and   other   taxes 
puts  on  us. 
Nevertheless,    no   matter    who   draws    the 
Federal.  State,   or   local   government. 
>ut  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
lun  then  la.  Can  the  States  which 
t|ian  their  own  way  continue  In- 
support    their    weaker    sisters 
deterioration  of  the  services  which 
to  their  own  people? 
juestlon:    Are   the   poorer  States 
and  are  they  doing  all  they 


Was!  ilngton 


must     largely     determine 

legislation  as  the  Federal  edu- 

really  jusli.^ed. 

another    aspect   ol    the   matter. 

trend    toward    federalization. 

helped   along   by   this   type   of 


eretgn  States  to  surrender  their 

and  let  the  Federal  Government 

ng— and  spending — for  them? 

hand,  we  all  know  that  times 

that  State  borders  mean  less 

once.     Illiteracy  in  Mississippi 
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%  costly  effect  upon  Michigan. 
that  under  present-day  clrcum- 
national  Interest  Is  primarily  the 
he  States 

Is  one  to  trouble  the  most 
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TINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Be. 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  is  con> 
national  contest  among  the 
secondary-kchool  jroung  people  of  the 
«lect  the  author  of  the  best 
he  subject  Why  X>emocracy 


the  courtesy  of  Edward  W. 

exalted  ruler;  Prank  M.  Mil. 

secretary,   and   Idward  I.   Criity, 


prominent  attorney  and  chairman  of  the 
awards  committee  of  the  Rochester, 
N.  T.,  Lodge.  No.  34.  I  have  been  fur. 
nlshed  with  the  four  winning  essays  In 
the  contest  In  which  the  young  people 
of  the  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  in  Rochester  and  vicinity  par* 
ticlpated. 

The  awards  were  made  as  follows: 
Pirst.  Kay  Curran.  senior  at  Nazareth 
Academy:  second.  Arnold  Ooldman,  Mon- 
roe High  School  senior;  third.  Madeline 
Panepinto.  Livonia  High  School  junior. 
and  fourth.  Gerald  De  Coursey.  Junior 
at  the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf. 

The  fine  content  of  these  essays  and 
the  alert  patriotism  and  high  devotion 
to  the  Ideals  of  democracy  which  they 
evidence  merit  their  Inclusion  In  the 
Congressional  Rccoro. 

I  know  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  my 
colleagues  when  I  extend  congratula- 
tions to  these  young  people  and  also  £b 
the  oCBcers  and  my  brothers  in  the  Ro- 
chester Lodge  of  Elks  for  their  praise- 
worthy activity  in  promotinp  the  dis- 
semination, particularly  among  our 
young  people,  of  a  true  conception  of 
the  blessings  enjoyed  under  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

WHT    DEMOCKACT    WOKKS 

(By  Kay  Curran.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  Nazareth 
Academy ) 

Democracy  Is  a  huge  factory  of  freedom. 
From  Its  smokestack  curls  the  Invigorating 
air  we  breathe — liberty:  from  Its  assembly 
line  come  products  necessary  for  life — the 
Constitution.  Bill  of  Rights.  United  Nations 
Charter.  But  first  and  foremost  come  the 
stockholders  and  employees  who  make  it 
wnr*c — the  American  people. 

Stockholder  Thomas  Jefferson  requested 
equality  for  all  men.  Noteworthy  among 
those  who  worked  for  that  equality  Is  Jackie 
Robinson,  the  first  Negro  to  be  accepted  as 
a  blg-le;uTue  ballplayer  Stockholder  Peter 
Zenger  fought  with  a  mighty  pen  for  a  free 
pre?<  As  an  employee  of  Democracy.  Inc.. 
Horace  Greeley  tised  this  freedom  In  editing 
the  New  York  Tribune.  Our  founding  fa- 
thers Invested  stock  which  still  pays  dlvl- 
dens  today — a  living  constitution. 

Like  all  other  factories.  Democracy.  Inc.. 
has  had  its  ups  and  downs  Talie.  for  ex- 
ample, the  strike  of  1861.  Sjme  of  the  em- 
ployees were  dissatisfied  and  decided  to  sA 
up  their  own  factory,  the  Confederacy.  Ably 
did  President  Lincoln  guide  the  men  back 
to  work  under  one  flag,  that  of  the  tJnIon. 
In  addition  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  both  the  North 
and  the  South  a  new  coworker,  the  Negro. 

The  personnel  director  of  Democracy.  Inc  . 
could  name  countless  others  who  make 
democracy  work  People  like  Harry  Truman, 
the  little  man  with  the  "fair  deal"  or  Jesse 
M.  Dona:dson.  wtio  worked  bis  way  up  from 
letter  carrier  to  Postmaster  General  Per- 
haps the  personnel  director  would  smUlngly 
admit  that  womsn  w«r*  "O  K  '  s^Mn  he 
aaentionsd  Clara  Barton  or  Ingrul  Wrrfmrm 

To  Its  stoekltoldsrs  this  corporation  of 
democracy  pays  dividends.  World  War  U 
veterans  invested  with  sweat,  blood,  and  yea, 
even  death.  Democracy.  Inc..  paid  tiiem 
with  more  tlian  stiver  stars  and  purple 
tMaru.  It  belped  ttte  veteran  to  fttrthsr  bis 
education  under  the  Ol  bill;  It  buUt  homes 
for  the  »x-s<>ldier  and  bis  family:  It  remem- 
bsrsd  the  sailor  who  gave  his  life  by  giving 
tnsitraaes  sbaras  to  his  family. 

•shind  ths  glfanAe  whseU  of  <mr  machtn- 
iry  are  the  moms  and  dads  nf  America  D^d 
Is  tlM  man  with  ttM  lunch  box  tucksd  luidcr 
his  arm  and  mom  Is  the  one  who  fllla  It  with 
ham  sandwiches  and  eliocoUte-chip  rooStss 
buys  socks  for   tlie  famUy   and  mam 
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Dad   builds  ths   hooas  aad 


it  a 

But  hew  does  ear  dsaMcraejr  factory  soai- 

soavscttors?  little 
wttBoot  hearing  a 
Ossupo  soldlsr  paslac  to  aad  fro;  Johnny 
can  luvs  a  saadwleh  aad  a  glass  of  milk  In- 
•tead  of  a  stale  crust  and  a  sip  of  Busatan 
rain  water:  J.  Pasksll  Thomas  will  be  tried 
by  impartial  equals  and  not  by  a  bigoted 
Hungarian  jtiry. 

As  we  malic  an  inspection  tour  about  Xii» 
tmetarf  we  can  see  democracy  working 
MAacAarr  Chasz  Smtth  discusses  a  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor:  Arthur  Godfrey  keeps 
America  liai^|»y  via  the  air  waves:  Mark  Sul- 
livan exprssass  his  opinion  in  a  free  press. 

As  we  leave  the  factory  we  experience  a 
twofold  sense  of  accomplishment  and  chal- 
lenge. Whether  oxir  Job  Is  that  of  student, 
lawyer,  mother,  doctor,  or  technician  we  look 
back  U]3on  democracy  incorporated  and  see 
the  stars  and  stripes  that  glisten  in  the  stin 
and  hear  the  martial  music  that  fills  the  air. 
Most  of  all  we  feel  what  makes  democracy 
work — the  American  people  with  their  shares 
ot  toil,  vision,  determination,  and  ideals. 

WHAT    Mt»«s   OraCOCKACT    WOKK 

<By  Arnold  Ooldman  | 
What  makes  democracy  work?  Why  has 
It  been  such  a  succeasful  force  In  leading  the 
WOT^ld  out  of  chaos  and  strife?  Why  lias  It 
made  our  Nation  the  greatest  In  tlie  world? 
I  think  that  the  answers  to  these  questions 
are  based  on  the  concepts  of  democracy  which 
a  person  has.  and  I  should  therefore  like  to 
explain  my  concepts  of  democracy,  smd  why 
It  hiS  worked  so  well. 

Our  form  of  democracy  is  t>ased  on  the 
scientific  method.  That  is.  it  Is  based  on 
past  experiences,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  '^resent.  The  men  who  have  attempted 
to  advance  the  catise  of  democracy  have  taken 
the  errors  and  solutions  of  the  past,  and  have 
attemptel  to  incorporate  them  Into  a  living, 
democratic  way  of  life.  We  are  also  able  to 
recognise  the  ills  of  our  society:  and  do  all 
that  we  can  to  Improve  them.  We  reallae 
tiiat  the  only  way  to  cure  the  Ills  at  democ- 
racy Is  by  using  nx>re  democracy.  In  the  form 
of  reducing  poor  living  conditions,  and  aid- 
ing the  needy.  That's  what  makes  democ- 
racy work. 

Democracy  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Chris- 
tian-Hebraic code  of  ethics.    It  teaches  the 
equality   of   men.  and   the   fact    that   there 
Should  be  equal  rights  and  prirtleges  for  all. 
It  demands  the  guaranty  of  these  rights  to 
every  citizen,  regartiless  of  race,  creed,  sex. 
or     religion.     Throtigh     the     teachings     of 
democracy,  we  attempt  to  understand  the 
different  racial  viswpotnts  of  the  various  ele- 
ments which  eons  Into  our  society.    We  try 
to  rid  oiusslvcs  of  prsjudles  toward  those 
wbo  cosaa  to  us  from  forsifB  eosuiUlM,  and 
apprscUt*    thair    eootrihutloiis.     We    know 
tiiat  ws  must  rsspsct  ths  spAritual  law  as  weU 
as  the  man'BiatSs  law,  or  oar  dvllicatlon  will 
fail.    That's  what  mafeas  dsoKxracy  work. 
In  America,  ws  realise  tha  valtts  ot  sduea- 
a  Bsssas  to  peace  throtigh  inidar> 
W*  hasw  ssen  that  fores  Is  not  ths 
for  sehlevtng  a 
fores  leads  to  diatnist  aad 
tiavs  subsututsd  sdasatkiM  for  force,  kaow- 
Uig  tluit  sdueattoa  bsaaks  dowa  prsjndles 
an  1  supsrsUtloo.    Oor  sdarationai  sfstsm  is 
a  free  systeas.  and  Is  not  stthjact  to  tlM  esn- 
sorship  of  an  autocratic  government.    That's 
what  makes  dsaiiicifaty  work. 

Ths  citizens  eg  our  land  CB)oy  ttis  benefits 
a  frssdOBi.  They  arc  not  hampered  t>y  Oov- 
srniasnt  ssasorship  or  rastnciioo.  but  arc 
able  to  sassk.  gstliar.  aad  wonhip  as  tlMy 
pUase.  beh  indlTldtul  is  guarantaad  in- 
dividual  liberty,  but  not  ths  Ubcrty  to  op- 
press a  fe!low  man  We  are  all  given  rights 
and  privileges,  btjt  not  wtthovt  a  relatsd  rc- 
speaslbUHy— a  rc^yonslbtlity  for  loyalty  to 
ths  idsaU  ot  Ikwunmn  cittsaashtpw    Ths  ah- 


tyranny  has  led  to  ths 
««  SOOM  ol  the  teass  SMa  la  ths 
btaKair  tt  ths  wsrld.  tt 
the  frsstsst  ladastnal  aatlea  in  ths  world. 
It  has  truly  rootsd  dmesrsey  in  this  eoun- 

One  at  ths  nesl  ssesUsnS  towespls  sg  ds« 
■sosraey  is:  "That  it  is  the  abUlty  at  asa 
to  govern  themselTcs.  motlTSted  by  food 
win."  We  firmly  believe  in  partklparinn  in 
government — ali  at  us.  nfsrrtlsss  of  faith  or 
nationality,  must  get  together  to  solve  the 
world's  problems.  In  democracy,  we  pool  our 
judgment  and  come  together  through  an  ex- 
change of  ideas.  We  imow  tliat  democracy 
is  tiie  outcome  of  the  work  at  many  Individ- 
uals, and  that  we  must  all  ta^  an  active 
interest  to  instire  its  soeeesa.  Oeasoeracy  Is 
a  force  in  which  evsryaae  can  partlci]3ate. 
and  in  wiiich  everyooc  -  luld  participate. 
This  means  that  democracy  recognizes  the 
value  of  every  individual,  and  counts  on  each 
of  its  citizens  to  make  tt  a  success.  Each 
at  us  has  a  distinct  and  Important  role  to 
fUl  In  the  national  and  world  scene.  We 
must  contribute  the  twst  of  tu  to  win  the 
peace.  Democracy  asks  thia  of  us  to  make 
tt  soeosasful.  That's  wliat  makes  democracy 
work. 

All  ot  these  factors  havi  made  democracy 
a  working,  successful  force.  They  have  made 
of  it.  a  pattern  for  the  rest  at  the  freedom- 
seeking  world  to  foUow.  Ttiey  have  made  it 
a  symbol  for  a  successful  way  of  life,  both 
socially  and  politically.  They  have  made  it 
a  gxudlng  light,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  lead 
the  world  and  otir  country  toward  peace  and 
prosperity. 

WBT  imcocaACT  woexa 
(By  MadeUne  Panlpinto.  Uvcmia,  N.  Y.) 
The  growth  and  develoi»ncnt  of  America 
lias  been  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  the  young  country  opoaoa  Ma  gates  to 
people  of  all  racial  and  rsU^oos  dtSarcncea. 
Out  of  these  differences  haa  grown  the  toler- 
ation that  is  a  characteristic  of  democracy. 
And  the  part  these  people  played  in  making 
American  democracy  Is  th<e  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  melting  pot.  Not  ail  our  people 
are  equal  in  alrillty,  but  there  is  a  place  'or 
all  able  and  willing  men  and  wonaen  In  our 
national  Life.  American  democracy  still 
means  opportunity. 

Henry  Adams  once  said  that  the  action  of 
a  goveriunent  can  be  Judged  only  by  its  in- 
tent. Good  intent  is  a  featiire  of  good  char- 
acter. Thus,  in  a  democratic  government 
wliere  the  wlU  of  the  people  is  the  final  porw- 
er.  the  intenUon  of  the  government  rests 
upon  the  collective  character  of  the  people. 
If  that  diaracter  Is  traOt  on  fairness,  tolera- 
tion, and  Justice,  these  qualities  will  direct 
tha  astkms  of  the  govemaaent.  Denocracy 
needs  the  mature  individual,  and  only  in  a 
democracy  can  the  ladlvldaal  develop  the 
dignity  of  which  maa  is  the  hdr. 

The  great  aaaas  of  SBisilraa  worlwrs  are 
laborers  in  shops  and  faetorlsa.  rur  this 
group,  as  mdecd  for  all  workera.  polltleal 
and  social  democracy  la  basleaUy  a  part  of 
thas  tfiTT»"— **  dsmnrrsrj  ot  equal  oppor- 
taattf  la  t>s  haiBisss  world. 

s  Uvolihood  ars  dsrtssd  tnm  ths  OOMllla- 
tloa.  avtl  liberty,  equality  of  i  luaMilf  s^ 
portuaity.  sqaaUty  before  ths  law.  ths  rlfhs 
tohold  aad  dispose  tt  ths  Just  galas  at  ooCa 
Ubor  or  skffl  ars  fiinrtssiSBtsI  amsriran 
righu  aad  soesittute  ths  luaudstlnn  oC  oar 
whole  poUtlsal  sad 
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Its  safety 
ot 

y  aad  fair  pli^  ass 
tal  to  lasttag  sue- 
ft  guarantsss  to  svary  tadivldual  ths 
right  to  his  own  rrilglotis  opiniotis  and  bs- 
lisves  in  and  adheres  to  the  principles  of 
the  total  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Public  opinion  Is  the  basis  of  authority  In 
the  denuxratlc  state.  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, government  is  controlled  bf  ths  arill 
of  the  people.  If  the  people  are  to  form 
sound  opinions  we  must  not  permit  the 
sources  of  Information  to  be  controlled  for 
selfish  purposes.  Free  speech  and  a  free 
press  are  weapoiu  by  which  free  people  can 
defend  their  freedom.  The  ideal  oC  democ- 
racy requires  that  the  laws  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  people  be  obeyed  by  the 
people.  Democracy  attempts  to  achieve  a 
rxile  of  law.  not  of  men,  In  which  the 
rights  deemed  natural  to  man  have  t>een  set 
up  as  legal  rights. 

Democracy  and  tctalltarlantsm  are  ccnn- 
pletely  opposed,  not  merely  as  forms  of  gov- 
ernment but  alas,  and  more  fundamentally, 
as  ways  of  living  and  thinking.  The  basic 
dif!erence  lies  in  the  attittide  of  each  sya> 
tem  toward  the  individual.  Democracy 
recognises  the  natural  dignity  and  worth  of 
each  individual.  It  holds  that  the  sUts 
exists  to  promote  the  welfare  of  indivlduala. 
Totalitarianism  holds  that  the  individual 
has  significance  only  as  he  serves  the  state- 
that  in  himself  the  individual  is  nothing. 

Because  democracy  respecu  the  individtal. 
It  sets  up  safeguards  to  protect  certain  es- 
sential rights  of  the  individual.  It  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  re- 
Uglm.  ot  sif  mMj  It  upholds  the  right  of 
evoy  man  to  be  secure  in  his  own  home, 
which  the  offlcets  of  the  state  may  net  in- 
vade except  with  a  warrant  issued  upon  legal 
grounds.  It  declares  thst  no  man  shall  be 
ccndemned  without  a  trial,  nor  shall  anyone 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  ex- 
cept for  prt^jer  catise  and  through  legal 
process.  It  holds  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  the  law,  regartHeas  of  race  or  creed. 
It  t)elieve8  that  men  should  control  their 
government  through  elected  representativee. 
These  principles  are  recognlaed  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  and  no  oScer  of 
government  has  the  power  to  set  ttiem  aside. 

Totalitarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  recog- 
nisca  no  righU  of  the  indivldaal  that  ths 
state  eanaot  set  aside.  It  does  aoS  hesltats 
to  use  cruelty  and  liarbarlsaa  against  anyone 
who  questions  its  poliefea.  It  claims  the 
sole  right  to  decide  what  shall  be  published, 
or  commtmlcated  over  the  radio,  or  tatight 
In  the  sdxxds.  It  admits  no  limitatlaaa  oa 
tu  powsr  ovsr  ths  UU,  ttberty.  and  property 
ot  tbs  tndtvldaal.  aad  ismugnldsi  ao  rlglrts 
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(By  OtfAM  O*  OBvrwy.  motkmur.  If.  T  > 

OMMoerBCT  voclH  iMcauM  H  to  tb«  bast 
kted  of  fovwiuDMit  under  tb«  tun.  It  to 
tb«  wttl  €C  tkt  pMpIc  Md  It  u  tht  only  fans 
of  foWMMMit  ifbltobrt  ainc*  tta«  fctgiti- 
Bttic  Of  tisM  wiiieh  gtw  c^wy  mttn  •  fair, 
•quar*  deal  wmI  aUovi  him  tiM  rlgbt  to  Urt 
bto  life  M  tt  alMNiM  b»  Itrcd. 

Drmorrttcy  to  not  foung  It  «••  flrtt  ln> 
troduc«d  tn  anctcnt  Otmc*  where  )t  flour* 
tolMd  tor  tmfmni  Mnturtw.  With  the  decline 
oC  OvMCtoa  deartBa&oe  in  the  old  world,  the 
torrti  of  democracy  waa  paaied  on  to  Rome. 
In  Rome  it  dlmwd  out  antU  It  bad  a  retolrth 
In  Italj  dunnc  tb*  age  of  the  Renataaance. 
From  tbat  time  on.  tt  nerer  dimmed  out  and 
became  firmly  e$tabll&lied  In  America  m  tbe 
•l^tcectb  eentury. 

In  AoMtlea.  democracy  has  flourished  for 
ab-ut  two  centuries.  It  has  brought  America 
tint  jid  v^alca  and  prosperity  which  might 
be  t«RB*d.  tb«  0<^en  Age  of  America.  It 
aaema  |Aaartbte  that  democracy  must  have 
•ometblng  extra  special,  something  that  no 
oUmt    form    of    goTemment    can    offer    or 

■PIHUACb 

The  reirards  of  llrlng  In  a  democracy  are 
manv.  The  wrllare  of  the  common  man  is 
the  for«m*t  thought  of  the  government. 
The  laws  made  In  our  Congresa  are  those 
which  protect  and  Instire  the  safety  of  each 
and  every  taw-abiding  cttlsen.  In  democracy 
every  man  baa  great  respect  and  honor  for 
hto  govemroent  because  the  knows  It  Is  for 
blm.  He  knows  that  In  America  there  is  no 
one  aapcrlor  to  him.  that  he  is  as  g^xx!  as 
tbe  neKt  man.  There  U  a  feellrg  of  brother- 
bood  m  every  true  American.  That  In  Itself 
Is  what  make*  democracy  a  really  fine  gov- 
ernment. No  good  Anierlcan  U  an  antl- 
•amltlst  or  an  anti-Negro  because  be  knows 
tbat  In  order  to  make  democracj  work,  ail 
men  miut  be  treated  as  they  really  are — 
equal.  Bach  man  U  capaUe  of  doing  as  gocd 
a  >3b  as  the  other  and  the  true  American  Is 
the  one  who  realixca  it.  Washington  put  It. 
"To  bigotry — no  sanction.  To  persecution — 
ao  aaitotaiiri  "  That  aums  up  the  feeling  of 
•very  AoMrtcan. 

Democratic  government  meets  the  needs 
of  tbe  people  as  a  whole,  gives  them  security 
against  the  dreaded  scourge  of  war.  enables 
every  man.  ragardlaas  of  hto  race,  the  right  to 
develop  hto  raaoureea.  to  wcvshlp  Ood  In  hto 
cboam  way.  and  to  live  hto  life  as  he  wUhes. 
M  long  as  it  does  not  hinder  that  of  Ms 
neighbor 

In  such  a  government  can  man  go  forward. 
Under  »^xh  cimimatanoes  can  man  really  de- 
velop hto  reaources.  Thus.  In  such  a  gov- 
•mmcnt  where  the  r\Ues  of  living  are  set 
down  by  the  Indlvldiial  himself,  can  rian  find 
bapptnsva.  Only  here  where  such  benefits 
are  open  to  the  common  man.  tbe  individual. 
Is  tbe  life  of  each  perion  capable  of  comliig 
M  cloae  to  perfection  as  to  hiunanly  poasible. 


Feikral  Aid  to  Educatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  r 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

OV  OSOOCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RIPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  June  2,  194$ 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  refnarkii  In  the 
RicoRo,  I  am  including  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 
of  Atlanta.  Ga  .  on  May  10.  1949.  entitled 
-Federal  School  Aid  Not  a  Gra\y  Train." 

X  Agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  edi- 
torial bad  while  I  am  very  much  In  favor 


Sec  ate 


CO 

tb  It 


program 


receired 


of  Peden  I  aid  for  education,  I  think  the 
law  thou  d  make  it  tmpouilble  for  the 
to  ca^t  the  whole  burden  on  the 
Qovemmenl. 

acHoo:.  A»  NOT  A  casvT  rauM 

^•e  feature  of  tbe  Federal-ald-to- 

bill.  which  was  pasaed  last  week 

and  to  now  awaiting  action  by 

to    that    tt    wUl    encourage    tbe 

their  utmost  to  help  themseUes 

resu  on  its  oars  because  Federal 

pouring  Into  its  coffers  will  only 

If. 

kuthorlzes  $300,000,000  annually  to 

tabllshlng  a  foundation  program 

child  of  school  age  In  each  State. 

ill  get  less  than  $3  per  child,  but 

is  heavily  weighted  m  lavor  of 

States      In  computing  the  amount 

the  first  year,  the  administra- 

y  the  number  of  children  by 

figure   will   be  compared   with   1 

the  State's  income  payments  over 

period.     The    dUferenre    between 

to  the  amount  of  Federal  aid. 

State  of  New  York  would  receive 

and    the    State    of   Mississippi 

two  extremes.     The  total  spent 

those  States  would  then  be  $235 

and  $84.30  for  Mississippi. 

the  first  year  the  bill,  in  its  pres- 

111  petialize  States  that  spend  less 

education   than   the  government 

should.     II  a  State  and  its  politi- 

togeiher  pay  out  less  than 

of  their  Income  payments  diir- 

the  first  3  years.  Federal  aid  is 

After   tlie   second   year. 

hiked  to  2  5  percent.     And  if  State 

effort  falls  below  2  percent  alter 

,  then  the  State  In  question  gets 

aid  slashed  to  $5  p<?r  child. 

liiserted    in    the   CoNcarssioNAt 

week  showed  what  tbe  bill's  in- 

would  mean  for  Georgia.     The 

the  percentage  of  average  Income 

that  each  State  spent  for  educa- 

as  against  a  national  avera8;e 

of  the  16  Southern  States  made 

to  or  above  the  national  average. 

below,  with   1.52.  while  South 

above  with  2.17  and  Alabama 
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Influx  of  Federal  money  for  edu- 

not  mean  that  Georgia  and  other 

States  can   relax   their  efforts. 

trary.    they    will    profit    only    in 
their  aeal  in  helping  themselves, 
aid  to  education   to  not  a   gravy 
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First  Qairier  Shows  Corporation  Profits 
Up  Anotlier  7  Percent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOll.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 


or  W.^SHINCTON 

hOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 


hursday.  June  2.  1949 


The  dally 
about  Ubt^ 

Thto  week 


ITCHELL.      Mr    Speaker,    the 

compilation  publLshed  in  the 

.  the  publication  of  the  Inter- 

As^iociation     of     Machinists. 

ht  on  two  questions,  namely. 

of  profits  to  wages,  and  the 

proflLs  to  depression  so  many 

blk-ations  are  talking  about: 


lU 


rtaarr  Qcstyn  shows  coiroaATtoN  raorns  vr 

AMOTMXB   V    PCaCKNT 

newspapers  have  printed  a  lot 

I  four  rounds  of  wage  lurreaaea. 

tlie  Uacblnist  du^  into  the  lacta 


U)  •«•  bow  the  four  rounds  of  corporation 
profit*  compare  with  the  wage  increase* 
■ince  the  war  ended  in  1945. 

Returns  on  tbe  fourth  round  profit  In- 
creases are  tentative,  of  course  Corpora- 
tion financisl  reports  lor  the  first  3  montlis 
of  the  year  show  that  business  profits  are 
running  about  7.2  percent  above  tbe  all- 
time  record  profits  of  1948.  according  to  tbe 
Wall  Street  Journal,  a  conservative  news- 
paper.  The  record  increases  in  corporation 
profits  for  194«.  1947.  and  1948  were  fur- 
ntohed  to  the  Machlntot  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

How  much  labor  will  get  in  fourth-round 
wage  increases  is  not  yet  clear.  That  will 
depend  on  the  outcome  of  union  negotiations 
now  in  pro'^ress.  The  record  on  increases  In 
average  weekly  earnings  was  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  for  the  year  shows,  better 
than  hourly  wage  rates,  how  the  average 
worktngmau's  family  has  fared  since  the  war. 
It  is  the  hourly  wage  rates,  not  these  weekly 
earnings,  that  are  usually  reported  in  the 
daily  newspapers. 

Here  is  the  record  of  four  rounds  of  profit 
and  wa:?e  increases: 

F^rst  round:  Corporation  profit^  after  taxes 
went  up  43  percent  from  $8,300,000,000  in 
1945  to  $12,800,000,000  in  1946. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  men  and 
women  who  work  for  a  living  in  private,  non- 
agricultural  industries  Increased  4  percent, 
from  $44.86  in  1945  to  $46.93  in  1946. 

Second  round:  Corporation  profits  after 
taxes  increased  40  percent,  from  $12,800,000,- 
000  in  1946  to  $18,000,000,000  In  1947. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  men  and 
women  who  work  lor  wages  went  up  10  per- 
cent to  $51.58. 

Third  round:  Corporation  profits  after 
taxes  went  up  15  percent  from  $18,000,000,000 
In  1947  to  $20,800,000,000  In  1948. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  men  and 
women  who  work  for  wages  went  up  7.7  per- 
cent to  $55  55. 

Fourth  roimd:  For  the  first  3  months 
of  1949.  corporate  profits  after  taxes  went  up 
7.2  percent  over  the  same  period  of  1948. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  men  and 
women  who  work  for  wages  went  up  8  3  per- 
cent to  $5738. 

On  all  of  the  first  three  rounds.  1AM  mem- 
bers fared  considerably  t>etter  than  the  aver- 
age reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics for  all  wage  earners. 


General  Pick  Testifies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or   NOCTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVK3 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  Hou.se  Public  Works  Committee  this 
morning — June  1— Wesley  R.  Nelson  and 
Kenneth  P.  Vernon,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  testified ;  as  did  Mr.  W.  G. 
Sloan,  who  fathered  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Sloan  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  upper  Missouri  River  Valley. 

These  three  witnesses  said  that  up  to 
the  time  the  law  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing the  dam.  Public  Law  534,  that  the 
water  pool  was  always  fixed  at  17.000.- 
000  acre-feet  in  the  Garrison  Dam.  That 
was  the  capacity  recommended  by  the 
Army  engineers  themselves;  in  House 
Document  475;  that  was  the  siie  of  the 
pool  as  contained  in  the  joint  agreement 
reached  between  the  engineers  of  the 
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Army  and  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau, 
Seiuite  Doeonint  347.  There  was  noth- 
Inff  said  about  an  1330-  or  an  1350- foot 
water  level.  But  the  testimony  is  be- 
fore the  committee  that  a  water  pool  of 
17.000,000  acre- feet  means  a  pool  ap- 
proximately 1,830  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  that  a  23,000,000  acre-foot  pool 
means  an  elevation  above  sea  level  of 
approximately  1,850  feet. 

All  three  representatives  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  testified  that  they 
had  never  agreed  to  an  Increase  in  the 
impounded  waters.  That  so  far  as  they 
knew  the  water  pool  was  stiU  17.000.000 
acre- feet. 

Then  the  blustering  General  Pick  ap- 
peared, who  had  as  much  time  as  all 
three  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  He  said  he  had  planned 
the  whole  thing  and  that  he  always  had 
In  mind  an  elevation  of  1,850  feet,  but 
none  of  the  documents  before  the  com- 
mittee mention  1.830  or  1.850.  He,  in 
substance,  said  all  the  witnesses  from 
the  Bureau  did  not  tell  the  truth  and 
inferred  that  he  was  the  only  honest  wit- 
ness. He  harped  on  the  fact  that  the 
height  1,830  was  never  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  reports  or  at  the  time  of  the 
agreement  found  in  Senate  Document 
No.  247.  He  should  have  said,  if  he  were 
honest  himself,  that  neither  was  1.850 
mentioned.  He  did  admit  that  in  his 
own  report,  the  impounded  waters 
recommended  by  him  was  17,000.000 
acre-feet.  But  he  said  that  after  mak- 
ing his  report  in  House  Document  No. 
475,  he  had  found  6.000,000  acre-feet 
more  water,  and  that  the  pool  therefore 
would  be  23.000,000  acre-feet  instead  of 
17,000,000 — that  discovery  of  this  has 
caused  all  the  trouble  in  North  Dakota 
about  the  height  of  this  dam. 

He  says  that  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  engineers  and  the  Bureau 
had  since  been  changed.  The  Bureau 
says  It  was  not  changed  and  remains 
today  as  it  was  in  that  agreement. 

Pick  then  read  from  some  minutes  of  a 
meeting  in  Omaha  by  a  secretary  of  the 
meeting  that  all  hands  agreed  to  an 
1.850-foot-water  level.  That  is  the  first 
time  that  this  elevation  of  1.850  appears 
In  any  of  the  documents.  No  agree- 
ments were  entered  into^no  papers  were 
signed — the  Bureau  did  not  agree  to  a 
1.850-foot  level,  and  signed  nothing  to 
that  effect.  But  still  General  Pick  says 
the  agreement  was  changed  and  that 
anybody  who  says  it  was  not  is — in  sub- 
stance— a  liar.  General  Pick,  while  tes- 
tifying, showed  Just  what  he  Is — arro- 
gant, bullheaded,  and  determined  to 
have  his  own  way,  and  that  anyone  who 
Interferes  with  him  is  to  be  classed  in 
the  same  category  as  he  had  put  the 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

He  .«!aid  he  had  tried  to  tell  the  people 
at  Williston  that  he  would  put  dikes 
around  the  town,  around  the  railroad, 
and  around  the  three  irrigation  projects, 
but  he  said  that  when  he  said  the  people 
of  W^iliiston  would  have  to  live  behind 
dikes,  someone  said.  "Let's  go  to  hmch," 
and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

His  reason  now  for  Increasing  the 
water  pool,  among  other  things,  is  that 
ho  has  acquired  43.000  acres  of  the  100.- 
000  of  additional  lands  to  be  fiooded.  be- 
cause he  wantfi  a  pool  20  feet  higher. 


He  did  not  tell  the  committee  that  under 
the  law,  he  had  no  authority  to  tnty  that 
land,  and  that  all  of  these  transactions 
are  lUegal;  and  that  he  can  be  held  per- 
sonally liable  for  spending  this  money. 
I  presume  it  will  do  no  good  to  call  this 
to  his  attention  further,  because  he  will 
probably  call  anybody  who  says  he  had 
no  right  to  buy  this  land  "untruthful." 

Well,  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  this  general 
name  caller  is  not  hailed  into  court  to 
answer  for  his  personal  doings  regarding 
this  dam.  Apparently  law  means  noth- 
ing V  him.  His  unbridled  boldness  is 
amazing,  and  it  may  be  that  from  his 
fertile  brain  more  water  will  be  found 
and  that  a  water  pool  of  30,000,000  acre- 
feet  may  be  consti^icted.  Nothing  so 
far  has  stopped  him.  If  he  can  drown 
out  an  extra  100,000  acres,  he  can  just 
as  well  make  it  200,000  or  300.000. 

Do  the  people  have  no  say?  Does 
Congresf  lack  the  fortitude  to  clieck  him? 
Will  the  people  whose  homes  he  ruth- 
lessly intends  to  destroy  have  to  resort  to 
expen'^ve  court  htigation  because  of 
him?  I  think  the  issue  is  well  drawn- 
are  the  people  of  this  country  running 
this  Government  or  has  that  function 
been  arbitrarily  assumed  by  an  Army 
general? 


New  Order  ia  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  BdULTER 

or  NEW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  March 
1949  Newsletter  of  Julius  Klein,  of  Chi- 
cago, m.: 

NTw  oaom  m  ckkmant 
German  Industries  displayed  their  progress 
here  in  the  United  Stater  a  few  short  weeks 
ago.  and  the  furor  over  this  event  overshad- 
owed a  more  Important  occtirrence.  The 
vesting  of  control  of  the  Ruhr,  Germany's 
arsenal  of  war,  in  the  hands  of  12  Germans. 
Overlooked  too  were  the  ominous  reports 
from  Germany  dealing  with  the  resurgence 
of  German  nationalism  and  nazlsm.  On 
January  24,  1949.  for  Instance,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  "most  of  the  former 
managers  In  factories,  mines,  and  banks  are 
again  In  positions  of  Inlhience."  On  AprU 
27  Geii-  Telford  Taylor.  American  chief 
counsel  for  war  crimes'  proeecutions  at 
Nuremberg,  said  that  there  Is  a  ••resurgence 
of  mUitant  nationalism  "  That  Is  why  the 
appointment  of  the  12  German  trustees  as- 
sumes such  an  Importance. 

Selection  o?  the  trustees  was  made  by  Dr. 
Hermann  Puender,  chief  executive  of  the 
Biaonal  Administration,  who  himself  has 
quite  a  record.  Throughout  Wcrld  War  11 
he  distinguished  himself  by  outstanding  serr- 
Ices  rendered  to  the  Wari  catwe.  Promoted 
to  lieutenant  colcmel  In  the  German  Army, 
and  placed  In  charge  of  the  Division  3H 
Abwehr  of  OKW— the  German  High  Com- 
mand— ^hls  duties  were  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  fighting  the  British  and  Ame^can 
psychological  warfare.  I».  Puender's  role 
was  the  equivalent  of  a  party  commlaear  in 
the  Russian  Army. 

Palthful  to  his  Ideology,  Dr.  Puender,  when 
asked  to  select  the  German  oafiale  to  ope- 
rate and  admmlster  the  giant  Butar  Indus- 
tries,   turned   to   the   real   masters   of   the 


Ruhr— the  MmI  •eoBomk  «ar  lords.  As  the 
best  nxan  to  run  Ruhr  mdusulca  Dr.  Puen4sr 
appointed  Dr.  Helnrlch  Dlnkelbach  of  the 
notorious  Veretnlgte  Stahlwcrkc,  which  did 
•o  much  harm  to  the  Onttsd  Sutes  Interests, 
even  before  the  war.  Who  is  Dr.  Dtnkclbselir 
A  member  of  the  Nad  Party  since  1999. 
throughout  the  Hitler  regime  he  was  tbe  pay- 
master for  the  German  steel  cartel  His 
duties  were  to  get  as  many  orders  as  posslbls 
from  the  Nasi  regime  for  his  steel  combine, 
and  In  return  he  contributed  50.000.000  cnarks 
to  nhe  Nazi  Party  chest.  Shortly  after  the 
downfall  of  Germany  Instead  of  being 
arrested  for  war  crimes,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  British  as  trustee  for  the  German 
Iron  and  steel  Indvistry.  SlmultaiHOliaiy  his 
son.  who  was  a  major  In  the  SS.  was  relesssil 
from  his  {Mlson  camp  In  Great  Britain  and 
returned  to  Dusse'dorf  to  help  bis  father  rim 
the  German  steel  Industry.  No  wonder  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  20,  1949.  reporting 
the  selection  of  the  12  German  trustees  h.td 
the  foUowlng  coounent  to  make:  "With  the 
exception  of  Dr.  IMnkelbach,  the  trustees  are 
regarded  by  many  occupation  authorities  as 
innocuous." 

No  leas  significant  la  the  selection  of 
another  trustee.  Herbert  Mondon.  formerly 
of  the  Herman  Goerlng  combine.  Before  the 
war  Dr.  Mcndon  wa;  vice  president  of  ths 
iron  and  steel  association  whose  task  it  was 
to  coordinate  Germany's  heavy  Industry  for 
war.  These  appctotments  seem  to  Indicats 
that  tbe  German  cartels  are  being  strength- 
ened, rather  than  abolished,  as  is  demanded 
by  law  No.  56.  In  their  anxiety  to  set  up 
Germany  as  an  Independent  state,  the 
Western  Powers  evidently  have  lost  sight  of 
the  cardinal  principle  that  to  give  back  to  a 
recently  conquered  country  the  means  to  pre- 
pare for  another  war  means  disaster. 


Wkat  Is  aa  Un-Anericaui? 
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Mr,  0*SDIUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  day  and  age.  in  the  great  and  glo- 
rious United  States  of  America,  almost 
everyone  of  us  has  his  own  idea  as  to 
what  it  takes  to  be  labeled  as  "an  un- 
American."  Big  business  with  Its  credo 
of  free  and  unl>ridled  capitalism  and  its 
great  hordes  of  "kept  men  and  women." 
"kept  newspapers."  "kept  periodicals," 
"kept  pamphleteers,"  and  other  "kept 
sheets."  with  the  jarring  voices  of  over- 
grown and  over-glutted  scavenger  birds 
rave  that  every  progressive,  humani- 
tarian, and  constructive  measure  is  so- 
cialistic, communistic,  paternalistic,  or 
statistic,  and  hmce  un-American,  and 
that  every  forward-lo<*ing,  liberal- 
thinking  American  is  un-American. 
They  claim  that  they  are  the  oracles 
that  are  privileged  to  blither  and  rasp 
the  truly  American  doctrine.  They  pro- 
claim now  and  have  proclaimed  through- 
out the  years  that  liberals  are  left- 
wingers. 

I  do  not  claim  that  I  am  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me. 
as  I  have  thought  this  matter  over  that 
the  two  groups  endeavoring  to  mold 
wrongly  the  political  thought  In  our 
Nation  today,  are  the  extreme  left- 
wingers  and  the  extreme  right-wingers. 
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and  oC  th«*  t«o  groups  th^  most  dan- 
rertms  on**,  m  my  opinion,  is  the  extreme 
right-wingers.  I  venture  to  say  right 
now  that  if  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Ukltte<]  S:*tes  of  America  is  ever  over- 
ttrovTi  it  wiU  not  be  by  the  weak  and 
crude  extreme  left-wingers,  but  it  will 
be  by  the  stroog  and  slippery  extreme 
right-wingers.  These  extreme  right- 
wingers  are  to  be  found  mostly  In  the 
rank5  of  btg  bnataess.  and  their  "kept ' 
ilk  Their  "wlittcned  sepulcher"  ap- 
proach, their  knavish  hypocnsy.  their 
feigned  reverence  of  God  and  love  of  all 
of  his  children,  plus  their  money,  and 
the  power  which  their  money  give> 
them  With  those  who  place  the  dollar 
»lgn  above  the  welfare  and  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country  and  its  people, 
makes  them  all  too  dangerous  for  the 
present  good  of  our  coimtry. 

I  believe  that  it  was  a  move  in  the 
right  dh'-'^tion  to  have  a  congraaslonal 
corr.  appointed  to  probe  the  p!an.s 

and  „,-.;.».,  of  left-wingers,  but  why  ha* 
no  eomre»tonal  committee  t>een  ap- 
pointed to  probe  the  plans  and  doings  of 
this  other  more  dangerous  group  of  right- 
wingers,  who  seem  to  control  .*.o  many 
organizatioris.  public  strvanis.  and  peopi? 
of  wealth,  brains,  social  standing  and 
Influence 

My  statement  that  the  most  dantj.-r- 
•aa  froup  in  America  is  the  rxtrrme 
right -winaers  may  shock  many  people 
in  this  country  but  it  is  the  truth  never- 
theless as  even'  extreme  right-winger  in 
the^.»  United  States  of  America  well 
knows 

Certain  reliable  .sources  hi.ve  informed 
me  that  a  well  organized  10  percent  can 
control  or  rule  in  any  meeting,  or  any 
election  if  their  real  purposes  remain 
concealed,  and  that  the  total  of  the  ex- 
-_treme  nght-ningers  and  left-wingers  in 
the  United  Slates  of  America  today  does 
not  exceed  29  percent  of  the  population 
That  means  that  this  ignoble  20  percent 
are  seeking  to  control  the  unsu-specttru: 
W  percent  of  the  population  of  our 
country. 

More  chaos  has  V^n  created  in  th' 
United  Si4ttec  of  America  to  date  by  ex- 
tf«a>e  rght -wingers  than  extreme  left- 
Wlnterv  What  the  extreme  left-winfjeri 
have  plannrd  to  do  and  have  done 
a«ain*t  the  best  intarwU  of  the  Repub- 
lic ha*  been  exposed  pretty  well  up  to 
the  pre.<»ent  time,  but  no  exp«>»ures.  how- 
•rtr.  have  been  made  of  what  the  ex- 
treme rttht-wingers  have  planned  to  do 
and  have  done  against  the  best  intere%t$ 
of  the  RepubUc.  and  it  is  now  high  tim* 
that  some  committae  be  set  up  to  do  thu 
rery  thing. 

Some  of  the  things  which  the  extreme 
llStat-wlnfers  have  done  wh.ch  are 
against  the  best  interesu  of  the  Repub- 
lic, in  my  opinion,  are  these 

First.  They  ha^e  endeavored  to  make 
the  great  free  press  of  the  Republic  an 
unfair,  one-sided  press  and  a  mouth- 
piece for  their  sefflah.  Ignoble  desires. 

Second.  They  have  hired  and  contin- 
ued to  support  financially  so-called  news 
commentators  in  order  to  endeavor  to 
hiold  public  opUikxi  to  conform  with 
their  Fascist  theories  of  government. 

Third.  They    have    by    their    mve.t- 
ivored  to  gain  control  of  the 


air  wave?  and  pervert  the  radio  to  their 
most  un^aly  catLse. 

Fourth  They  have  organized  and  sup- 
ported a|nd  now  support  tremendous 
lobbies. 

Fifth.  tTiey  have  tried  to  carry  their 
sinister  ci  iu.se  to  the  people,  and  are  seek- 
ing to  ckerthrow  government  by  the 
people  wih  government  by  propaganda. 
by  fomen  ing  sU!.'-  and  fruitless  balloting 
on  vital  jut-stions  .-^fter  they  have  lost 
an  elect i<  n.  without  giving  the  persons 
so  voting  both  sides  of  the  questions 
sought  to  be  answered. 

Sixth.  They  have  organised  illegal 
trusts,  combines,  and  cartels,  and  have 
con.spired  to  do  many  other  things  to 
mulct  th<  people,  such  as  conspiring  to 
raise  the  >rices  of  commodities,  increase 
rents  all  mt  of  line  with  real  rent  val- 
ues, and  (  ouge  the  people  in  many  other 
ways  out  3f  their  surplus  money. 

Seventl .  They  have  endeavored  to 
hamstrlni  public  power  and  other  efforts 
to  bring  0  her  public  musts  to  the  people. 

Eighth.  They  have  indulged  in  labor- 
bating  ta  :tics  and  purposely  provoked 
labor  disc  >rd  and  strikes. 

I  have  npither  the  time  nor  the  in- 
clination 0  enumerate  all  of  the  wronc- 
doings  of  the  extreme  right-v.ingers,  but 
sufHce  it  o  say  that  what  our  Republic 
needs  most  now  is  not  a  good  5-cent 
cigar,  or  a  nickel  beer,  but  bigger  and 
better  m<  n  in  cur  United  States  and 
State  penitentiaries,  and  a  proper  con- 
gr^-.-^sional  committee  could  make  the 
task  easier  for  the  prosecuting  authori- 
ties, and  do  the  greatest  po.ssible  good 
for  our  b«  loved  country  at  this  time. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
heard  mich  about  the  past  doings  of 
the  un-Ainerican  Activities  Committee. 
I  think  it  *as  right  to  reshufBe  its  mem- 
bership ar  d  take  the  witch-hunting  men 
and  techn  ique  out  of  it. 

Lately  was  horrified  to  read  from 
the  writin  ;s  of  one  Gerald  K.  Smith  the 
statement  that  he  had  personally  ap- 
proved th(  membership  of  that  old  com- 
mittee, so  if  this  be  true.  I  am  doubly 
happy  ths  t  the  committee  does  not  now 
exist  with  its  old  personnel  in  the  saddle. 
One  of  the  best  mana^crlpts  I  have 
read  on  i  he  subject  What  Is  An  Un- 
Amertcan  wa*  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Rev.  A.  Pt  well  Da  vies.  D.  D.,  on  Sunday, 
January  : .  1949.  at  All  Souls'  Church, 
Unitarian.  Sixteenth  and  Harvard  Streets 
NW  .  Wasungton  9.  D.  C.  He  gave  me 
permisHiot  to  insert  same  in  the  Con- 
cnnsioNAi   RfcoRo.  and  it  is  tm  follows; 

W  HAT  t%  A.M  UN-AMX*ICAN:> 

A  few  we< »:»  m^o  a  committee  of  the  United 
8tat«a  Hou  M>  o/  Representatives  releaoed  a 
pamphlet  entitled.  100  Things  You  should 
Kuow  AiK)ii  I  Communism  and  Religion."  U 
was  on«  or  a  series  of  pamphlets,  the  titles 
of  the  others  being.  100  Things  You  Should 
Know  Aboi  t  CummuuUni  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
100  Things  You  Should  Know  Alxsut  Com- 
munism ar  i  L«l>or.  100  Things  You  Should 
Know  Atxju  ,  Commtinlsm  and  gducatlon.  100 
Things  You  Should  Know  Atx>ut  Communism 
and  Oovcnt  acnt. 

This  mad  i  SOD  things  In  all— which  U  not 
too  mjuijr  V  i  master  if  one  ta  a  diligent  stu- 
dent; and  the  committee  ta  certainly  to  be 
cottgratuiat(  d  upon  dlscovertrg  tli  u  the 
questiotis  a  >d  answer  fMl  so  mttur^tUy  Ir.to 
clSMlflcdtlo  k  e«ch  of  wiilch  loat  nu*  pre- 
cisely icO  It    iUi. 


tJnfortunately,  however,  the  pamphleta 
have  not  gU'cn  universal  satisfaction.  The 
one  on  Communism  and  Religion,  for  in- 
stance, has  caused  considerable  pain  among 
religious  leaders,  some  of  whom  ha\e  spoken 
very  sharply  In  condemnation  of  It.  They 
have  also  condemned  the  committee  Itself, 
disapproving  of  Its  methods  and  doubting 
some  of  its  concluslorjs. 

What  l.s  the  Issue  between  the  churches  and 
this  committee? 

By  Its  own  account,  the  committee  Is 
trying  to  suve  the  churches  from  something: 
Indeed,  not  the  churches  alone,  but  the  en- 
tire Nation  And  although  In  the  pamphlets 
this  something  Is  limited  to  communi«m  It  Is 
not  a  prescriptive  limitation,  since  the  title 
of  the  committee  Is  quite  general  and  refers 
to  un-American  activities.  The  first  ques- 
tion to  be  settled,  therefore.  Is  one  of  defi- 
nition. What  is  an  un-American  activity? 
And  If  a  person  who  engages  In  such  an 
activity  is  in  some  sense  an  un-American, 
what  does  it  mean  to  be  an  un-American. 

In  trying  to  find  a  context  for  these  ques- 
tions. I  found  myself  wondering  bow  a  sim- 
ilar adjective  would  soimd  If  applied  by 
some  other  nation.  What,  for  Instance, 
would  be  an  un-Prench  activity,  or  an  un- 
Peruvian  activity,  or  oven  an  un-Esklmo 
activity?  Would  we  talce  it  as  a  rr.atter  of 
course  If  In  Sweden,  for  example,  there 
were  set  up  a  Committee  on  Un-Swedlsh 
Activities?  Or  (to  come  nearer  home)  in 
Canada,  a  Committee  on  Un-Canadian  Ac- 
tivities. I  found  these  comparisons  reveal- 
ing: The  word  'un-.^merlcan"'  quite  evidently 
had  a  dlflferent  connotation:  And  It  seemed 
to  be  not  only  a  more  extended  connotation 
but  one  di?Terent  in  kind — or  at  least  partly 
so. 

1  asked  myself  what  countries  might  have 
such  a  committee,  and  I  could  not  help  no- 
ticing that  a  Committee  on  Un-Nazl  Activi- 
ties would  have  sounded  quite  natural  un- 
der Hitler:  and  so  would  a  Committee  on 
Un-Communist  Activities  be  unsurprising  In 
the  ca.se  of  Soviet  Russia  And  the  reason, 
of  course.  Is  not  obscure. 

The  word  '•un-Amerlca.i."  like  the  words 
"un-Nazl"  or  •■un-Communlst,"  has  refer- 
ence not  only  to  a  national  territory  and 
the  national  system  located  upon  It,  but  to 
the  whole  contested  territory  of  ways  of  life 
and  to  the  struggle  between  systems  of  Ideas. 
Americanism  l.s  opposed  to  nazl.sm  and  to 
communism  not  only  bec&ufe  the  United 
States  as  an  Inhabited  country  Is  threat- 
ened by  these  movements  but  liecau^e  Amer- 
icanism Is  a  rival  movement. 

As  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  put 
it.  'Not  by  aggression,  but  by  the  naked  fact 
of  existence,  the  L'nlted  Star-s  U  an  eternal 
danger  and  an  unsleeping  threat  to  every 
government  that  founds  Itself  upon  anything 
but  the  will  of  the  governed."  In  other 
word*,  unlike  most  other  countries,  the 
United  States  by  its  very  nature  is  a  world 
influence,   a   world   force. 

I  do  not  ssy  that  the  Houne  o.  Represents- 
tlve».  in  apiKjlntlng  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlcwi  Activities,  had  this  significance  In 
view.  But  I  do  say  that  the  name  would  have 
aounded  awkward  and  Impossible  unless  euch 
a  significance,  whether  understood  or  not. 
had  been  conferred  by  history.  And  there- 
fore, It  would  not  have  l)een  proposed  or 
allowed. 

But  here,  .surely.  U  the  very  matter  that 
we  must  explore.  To  know  what  the  word 
•■un-American'  means,  we  must  know  what 
the  word  "American"  means,  and  since  it 
evidently  has  a  meaning  indicated  by  a 
special  hUtory,  we  mubt  ask  what  this 
history  l.s. 

Nor  can  we  find  another  starting  place,  ao 
far  a.«  I  can  see.  If  it  be  said  that  an  Ameri- 
can IS  simply  a  person  l»rn  In  America,  then 
clearly.  «lnce  he  cannot  be  born  all  over 
again  !i.imewhere  else,  he  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  au  American,  no  matter  what  lila 
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activities.  Nor  can  his  activities,  whatever 
tliey  are.  be  other  than  American,  for  Amer- 
ican activities,  on  this  readerlng,  would  be 
any  activities  In  which  a  person  bom  in 
America  cared  to  engage,  and  euch  a  person, 
no  matter  what  he  did.  could  not  t)e  justly 
accused  of  un-American  activities. 

Nor,  unless  we  wish  to  Indict  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  can  we  simplify  the  ques- 
tion by  defining  un-American  activltiea  as 
activities  controlled  by  a  foreign  state.  For 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  controlled 
by  the  Vatican  and  the  Vatican  Is  a  foreign 
■tate. 

It  Is  the  same  if  we  think  of  un-American 
acUvltlea  as  friendliness  to  a  foreign  revolu- 
tionary movement.  Thomaa  Jefferson  was 
friendly  to  the  French  revolutionary  move- 
ment, at  any  rate  until  Ite  exceaaes  shocked 
him;  and  yet  It  la  difficult  to  think  of  this 
as  in  Itself  an  un-American  activity:  or 
of  Jeflerson  as  un-American. 

It  Is  otovlou6:y  not  a  matter,  then,  of  any 
of  these  simplified  approaches.  It  muat  be 
something  in  the  realm  of  Ideas,  something 
tliat  teats  behavior  by  a  standard  supp<jrted 
by  Ideas,  and  thus  something  tliat  has  a 
history. 

What  is  this  history?  It  began  with  the 
fact  that  the  Nation  itself  was  founded  upon 
a  particular  Inheritance,  and  took  lu  rlae 
under  circumstances  likely  to  encourage  the 
Influence  of  this  Inheritance  As  to  this  last 
fact— the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
would  be  In  a  special  position  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world — It  was  foreseen  even 
in  the  earliest  days,  as  fcr  example,  by  de 
Tocquevllle.  and  by  Horace  Walpole.  who 
wrote  from  England  (In  November.  1T74.  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann.  In  Italy)  that  the  next 
AuguEtan  age  will  dawn  "on  the  other  aide 
of  the  Atlantic,"  whence  visitors  would  some 
day  come  to  see  the  ruin  of  European  cities. 
Or  the  poet,  Shelley,  who  wrote  in  1818  tliat 
America  would  lie 

"An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  murdered  Europe." 
But  what  was  the  inheritance? — the  dis- 
tinctive national  inheriunce  transmitted 
tluough  our  early  history?  It  came  from 
non -conformist  Kngllsh  Protestantism,  and 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  natural  righU  of 
man  as  developed  by  John  Locke,  and  from 
the  supremacy  ot  reason  and  Justice  de- 
clared by  Voltaire,  and  from  the  French 
phlloeophlcal  movement  that  followed:  so 
that  American  democracy,  as  Irwin  Edman 
baa  put  it.  is  a  "union  of  the  ideas  of  natural 
Justice  and  natural  rights  •  •  •  The 
notion  of  Justice  was  classical  and  French; 
the  concept  of  liberties  was  revolutionary  and 
English." 

It  was  the  ferment  of  these  Ideas  thst 
evolved  the  principles  avowed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  The  principles  of 
eqiuU  liberties  and  equal  natural  rtght«.  U 
was  from  these  Ideas,  carried  into  action, 
tlut  the  American  Revolution  came,  and  tiis 
Constitution,  and  presently  and  very  impor- 
tantly, the  Bill  of  RighU.  Nor  U  the  further 
evolution  of  tlieae  Ideas  to  be  marked  only  by 
such  flgtves  as  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Lin- 
coln, highly  significant  though  they  are;  It 
was  not  only  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people";  it  was  also  Emer- 
son's doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  the  indi- 
vidual: The  doctrine  that  has  sometime* 
been  called  "the  citizen  as  soul",  and  It  was 
Whitman °s  song  of  the  citizen  as  brotlier  and 
comrade.  And  the  vision  of  all  of  them  that 
America  had  a  mission  for  the  world. 

If  we  suppose — and  sometimes  It  is  sup- 
posed— that  ail  this  Is  a  matter  only  of  what 
Amerlcanlam  came  to  be  In  the  minds  of  out- 
standing national  leaders,  we  are  (ar  astray. 
Not  only  did  the  people  accept  these  leaders 
and  come  to  venerate  them,  thereby  au- 
thenticating the  Americanism  thus  exampH- 
Qrd.  but,  as  documented  by  such  writers  as 


Professor  Gabriel,'  even  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  scarcely  a  July 
Fourth  utterance  that  did  not  exalt  the 
American  mission  "of  being  a  Ixacon,  a  Ood- 
glven  beacon,  showing  to  the  world  wliat  lil>- 
erty  might  mean  to  the  whole  human  race." 
It  is  In  this  history,  then,  that  we  begin 
to  see  what  the  word  "American"  means. 
And  It  is  from  this  that  we  see  how.  even 
from  the  beginning,  the  new  Nation  has  lieen 
a  potent  world  influence,  challenging  all  hu- 
manity with  the  revolution  t)f  the  rights  of 
man. 

If  we  are  to  define  un-American  activities, 
therefore,  we  must  define  Ihem  as  everything 
whatever  that  hinders  the  advance  of  liberty 
under  the  law.  or  that  t)etrays  the  equality 
of  human  rights,  or  that  transgresses  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual  conscience,  or  pro- 
fanes the  sacredness  of  human  personality. 
We  should  have  to  define  as  im-American  all 
impairments  of  clvU  rights,  all  discrimina- 
tion on  accotint  of  race  or  creed.  And  we 
should  have  to  identify  as  un-American 
whatever  threatened  not  only  the  material 
security  but  the  spiritual  Influence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  whose  mission  to 
the  world  Is  indicated  in  Its  founding  prlu- 
clples. 

And  this,  of  cotirse.  if  we  want  to  know 
what  un- Americanism  Is,  Is  only  a  ijegln- 
ning.  But  it  has  to  be  confessed.  I  am 
afraid,  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  has 
not  got  very  far  in  this  direction.  Indeed, 
if  one  may  be  forgiven  for  being  candid  in 
so  Important  a  matter,  a  doubt  arises  at 
times  as  to  whether  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  much  imbued  with  American 
history.  The  impression  is  occasionally  al- 
most irresistible  tiiat  some  of :  them  believe 
that  the  United  States  was  founded  rather 
recently  and  more  or  less  in  their  own  con- 
stituencies, the  founding  fathers  lieing  f)er- 
haps  the  local  chamber  of  convmerce.  I 
recognize,  of  course,  that  this  cannot  t)e  their 
real  belief,  and  I  mention  it  only  l>ecause  I 
wish  their  real  tiellef  were  clearer.  And  I 
wish  something  were  l>eing  done  about  not 
one  but  all  our  un-American  activities 

For  the  truth  seems  to  t>e  tliat  the  only 
un-American  activity  with  which  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned  Is  eommimism.  As  to 
communism  being  an  im-Amerlcan  activity 
I  wholeheartedly  agree.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved so.  I  am  not  in  the  least  startled  by 
tile  Information  in  the  committee's  pam- 
plilets  or  by  the  sworn  statement  of  William 
Z.  Foster,  head  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States,  as  printed  on  the  bsdt 
covers — although  I  think  it  was  well  to 
print  tbU  sutemcnt.  Mr.  Poster  says  quits 
plainly  that  the  Communist  Party  in  ths 
United  States  expects  to  take  over  the  Oov« 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  backed  by 
ths  Red  army.  We  had  suspected  as  much, 
of  course,  but  it  is  food  to  bsvc  his  formal 
confirmation. 

But  if  the  committee  is  Interested  only 
in  communiit  activities,  why  Is  it  not  called 
a  Committee  on  Communist  Activities? 
Even  in  that  event,  however,  the  question 
cannot  quite  l>e  dismlaaed  as  to  whether  the 
committee  is  composed  of  the  most  suitable 
people.  Some  of  the  church  leaders  l)elleve 
that  the  committee,  through  Its  recent  meth- 
ods, is  likely  on  the  whole  to  increase  the 
numl>er  of  American  Communists  rather 
than  reduce  them.  Communism,  as  the 
committee's  pamphlets  so  clearly  imply, 
thrives  upon  resentments.  And  the  com- 
mittee has  built  up  a  great  many  resent- 
ments. It  has  also — at  least,  it  is  probable — 
somewhat  diminished  the  nation's  effecUve- 
ness  in  fighting  commtinlsm  as  it  threatens 
us  from  abroad.  For  what  else  can  be  the  re- 
siilt  of  accusing  scientists — atomic  «-len- 
tlsta— of  unreliabUlty.  and  buUdlng  up  doubt 
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and  aocusatk»,  the  victims  ot  which  ar« 
deprlvsd  at  opportunity  to  reply,  even  when 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  cleared 
them?  How,  in  these  circumstances,  are  the 
most  able  sdentisU  to  be  perstiaded  to  work 
for  national  defense? 

Or  to  turn  to  the  question  with  which 
we  began.  It  is  certain — so  it  seems  to  me — 
that  the  committee  is  not  saving  the 
churches  from  communism  1  happen  to 
t)e  a  person  deeply  interested  in  saving  the 
churches  from  commtinlsm,  and  my  interest 
goes  a  long  way  back.  But — and  1  am  sorry 
to  say  it — I  find  nothing  in  the  committee's 
100  Things  I  Should  BLnow  atwut  Commu- 
nlfm  and  Religion  that  gives  me  mutdi  as- 
sistance in  saving  the  churches  from  com- 
munism. And  when  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, upon  t>eing  Informed  that  someone 
accused  by  the  conunlttee  of  guilt  through 
association  has  Jumped  to  his  death  from  his 
office  window,  replies  that  others  will  be 
named  as  they,  too.  Jump  through  windows. 
I  feel  that  the  committee's  usefulness  to 
churches,  if  there  ever  was  any.  is  entlre'y 
over.  We  of  tlie  churches  do  not  want  to  l>e 
saved  by  people  who  give  out  names  as  their 
victims  jump  through  windows.  Further- 
more, we  remember  that  Jan  Masaryk  Jump- 
ed from  a  window  and  that  it  was  Commu- 
nist activity  that  induced  him  to  do  it.  W« 
do  not  like  this  parallel. 

Moreover,  we  find  ourselves — or  I  do  for 
one — turning  to  the  question  I  have  explored 
a  little,  liere.  thU  morning:  What  is  an 
un-American  activity?  What  Is  an  un- 
American?  And  as  we  look  at  this  com- 
mittee, we  feel  at  times  that  we  are  warm 
on  the  scent. 

We  remember  that  It  was  the  inquisition 
that  used  to  direct  that  an  Individual  could 
be  seized  on  the  information  of  anyone  what- 
ever, no  matter  how  infamous  or  criminal; 
that  when  brought  l>efore  his  Inquisitors, 
this  victim  could  Ije  tried  in  secret  and  denied 
an  advocate  to  defend  him:  and  tliat  ths 
name  of  his  accuser  was  not  necessarily  mads 
known  to  him  We  would  call  the  Inquisi- 
tion un-American. 

We  remember  some  of  our  fellow  cltliens 
who  have  been  ratljer  conf vised  about  Ameri- 
canism In  the  recent  past  Mayor  Hague  of 
Jersey  City,  for  example,  who  said  to  the 
chaml>er  of  commerce  of  that  city,  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  1938.  the  following  words:  "We  hear 
sbcut  constitutional  rights,  free  speech  and 
the  free  press.  Every  time  I  hear  those  words 
I  say  to  myself.  "That  man  is  s  Red,  thst  man 
Is  a  Communist.'  Tou  never  lieard  a  real 
American  talk  in  that  manner."  We  would 
call  that  tm-Amerlcan— uncredibly  and  ap- 
pallingly un-American.  And  we  wotUd  draw 
to  the  attention  at  ths  oomntttea.  Mayor 
Hague's  reference  to  constttotloaal  rlgtata. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  mentioning  these 
mstters  to  the  committee.  w<  remember  ths 
saying  of  Tborssu.  thst  "tlM  real  lovers  of 
taw  and  order  are  those  who  observe  the  Isw 
when  the  Government  brealts  it."  Ard 
Thoreau.  who  was  no  llterallst,  meant  n'»t 
only  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  Init  t)« 
spirit  of  it. 

But  then,  when  it  comes  to  tills,  it  is  nit 
only  a  question  of  Americanism,  it  is  ertn 
a  question  of  moderately  dignified  behavlcr. 
There  are  times,  in  reading  reports  of  tlis 
procediires  of  this  committee,  when  one  feels 
transported  into  the  atmosphere  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  Of  the  trial  scene,  for  in- 
stance, in  that  admirable  and  delightful 
fantasy,  when  the  queen  clears  up  all  the 
confusion  in  the  court  by  demanding  that 
the  sentence  be  pronounced  first  and  the 
verdict  brought  in  afterwartls. 

There  are  other  times  when  It  seems  to 
t>e  the  stmosphere  of  Gilbert  and  Stillivan,  as, 
for  example,  when  one  reads  so  frequently  in 
the  pamplilets  of  what  the  Bouse  Ocnnmiuee 
on  Un-American  Activities  can  do  for  him. 
and  thst  If  he  is  ever  in  doubt  he  should 
"write,  wire,  or  telephone  the  Houas  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amertcan  Activities,  room  226. 
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BolMlat.  Waablngton  25.  D.  C  "— 
•ad  M  IrrHlaUbly  wUBd<a  of  the  lyric  In 
The  Sorc«r*r: 

**II  a&ytiUng  anyon*  Ittcks. 
Hell  find  tt  aU  tfOj  Id  aucks. 
If  b«-U  only  look  In 
On  the  rasMlent  djlnn. 
Number  70  Slznixtery  Ax«.** 

Ye*  •  •  •  from  lh«  Tiewpolnt  of  • 
chxirchmaa.  Interested  In  Mvlng  the  churches 
from  commimtem.  ther*  Is  definitely  some- 
thing missing  In  this  committee.  Kven 
when,  throiigb  an  odd  clrcumstsnoe.  the 
eominlttee  dues  stumble  upon  some  Impor- 
tant evidence,  the  something  missing  Is  not 
■Mde  up.  One  sees  only  hurrying  and 
■ouii^lng.  stratagem,  and  maneuver.  One 
bM  a  feeling  of  hasty  Improvisation  jxist  be- 
fore the  curtain  goes  up  and  the  committee 
■tapa  forward  to  take  a  breathless  bow 
ll»er«  is  nothing  about  this  committee  that 
eonveys  a  sense  cf  sure,  unhurrying  purpose 
Tbere  Is  nothing  to  make  one  feel  that  Its 
netbods  are  skUIful.  or  tu  members  delicate 
■nwjgh  In  sensibilities,  discerning,  percep- 
ttv*.  MBsttlve — to  anything  like  the  extent 
to  deal  with  the  psychology  of 
luntsm. 

Sran  the  psychology  of  treason,  as  Re- 
beoca  Vest  has  shown.  Is  far  from  simple. 
And  the  Sim  of  such  a  committee  should  be 
to  understand  tt  Becavise  we  not  onlf  want 
to  prevent  OimmunUt  plots  fram  sueeeed- 
Ing:  we  irant  to  prevent  communism  Itacif 
frofn  spreading  And  I  think,  wherever  pos- 
attU,  we  want  to  belp  former  OooMMialets 
!•  wdwm  their  nlstafees  and  btconw  liwful 
again  I  am  ncn  lure  that  ■  rt' 
Communist  who  becomes  an  in* 
lonwtr  ie  always  the  highest  type  of  rtpMt' 
f  wavM  lIlM  to  Utuiw  srimethtng 
•f  tiMM  whti  hsvs  b*en 
•galnet^  Wt»«re  «hrr  sr*  gutltf,  I 
tb0f  maiie  a  gri>«t  muuke  in  rt^it 
tly  eonfaMtnf  It,  end  saying  m 
If  as  tJMjr  MA,  what  motives  M  them 
■Ul  In  tny  eaae,  I  would  iiiu  to 
If  they  are  tedeemabla—and  toowt  | 
in  by  'Ills  «l)Mt  actual  treason  or 
■fiUail  %h»  p*Mtt  MgiirHy  can 
?vmn  R.  MK  I 
that  a  rvnuine  study  of  00ml 
Involve  a  kind  of  invcsitfntloo  for 

»Qt  eommitiee  appears  to  be  uuntt^d. 
th  by  panonal  aptitude  and  linowledge  of 
tha  background. 

A  committee  composed  of  people  of  the 
ascssallry  capacity  could  tell  churchmen, 
after  a  while,  quite  a  lot  about  why  church 
people,  and  sometime*  ministers,  become 
Ckxnmuntsts.  And  it  is  necessary  to  know 
It  Is  necessary  to  know  the  motivation,  the 
asoraJ  dilemmas,  the  confiislons— everything 
that  can  help  lu  in  our  struggle  to  make 
American  ideas  prevail  against  Communist 
ones 

But  sll  this  Is  merely  addressed  to  the 
question  as  though  the  whole  business  of 
auch  a  contmlttee  lay  with  communism.  I 
would  rather  return  to  the  larger  pocslbll- 
Ity — a  committee  th.it  really  did  concern  it- 
self with  un-Amenc&n  activities;  tm-Amerl- 
c.in  activities  such  as  I  Indicated  earlier: 
Activities  that  bring  Into  contempt  Amerl- 
f^n  justlce.  American  cIvU  rights,  American 
liberties:  activities  that  lessen  our  Influence 
In  the  world  by  betraying  our  Ideals  at  home. 
I  would  like  to  sec  an  Cn-Americsn  Activities 
Committee  that  investigated  tract  48 — the 
unfTeakabie  slum  to  which  himdrcds  of  otir 
Kegro  fellow  citizens  are  condemned — In  the 
Capital  City  Itself.  Maintaining  such  a  alum, 
and  drawing  Income  from  It.  certainly  can- 
not be  ca.led  an  American  activity. 

If  thU.  however.  Is  too  much  to  ask.  I 
WouM  at  least  like  to  see  a  committee  that 
eouM  manage  Its  buaineaa  without  damaging 
the  morale  of  loyal  workers  for  the  Govem- 
ment.  a  committee  American  enough  to 
be  at  least  chivalrous  In  Its  treatment  of 
those  against  whom  there  Is  nothing  more 
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or  suspicion,  and  fair  enough 
an  honest  chance  to  Indicate 
of  their  innocence, 
committee  can  be  as  American 
is  nothing  It  can  do  to  help 
fight  communism  except  dls- 
and  go  out  of  existence.     Then 
be  one  less  embarrassment:   one 
that    Communists    can    use 
one   less  blot  on   the   American 
the  churches  are  eager  to  uphold, 
will   be   best   In   any   case   If   the 
s   unhappy  career  can   be  terml- 
perhaps.  another  committee, 
based  than  this  one  and  with 
leal  axes  to  grind,  can  be  formed 
eminent  In  public  life  and  better 
to   undertake   so  difficult   a   task, 
apprehension  of   persons  con- 
inst   the    peace   and   security   of 
States   can    be    left    to    the    De- 
of    Justice,    which    has   consider- 
in  dealing  with  such  mat- 
If    so,    perhaps    the    committee 
would    undertake    its    task    with 
tell   us.   first  of   all,   what 
to  be   American.     Then   we  shall 
a    great    deal    better    what    Is 
un-American  activities. 
,  In  the  churches,  some  of  us— 
at   least — while  keeping   alert — 
I  we  can — to  communism's  Infll- 
111  refuse  to  be  merely  defensive 
We  shall  attack   the  evils  that 
thriven  upon      We  shall  try  to 
alth  and  purpose  of  the  American 
We  shall  try  to  give  them 
In    their   own    stsndard*.   their 
tl  principles,  their  own  oplrltuat 
s»>rt  to  deepen  their  fsl«h  that 
sn   be   nufflrtent   to   Its   time  vt 
tout  of  opportunity, 


expe!  lence 


-itn 
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haw 


Every 
clal  polic^nen 
telephone 
full-time, 
listening 
with   w 
being  shsied 
doing  thegr 
guess  at 
eavesdropi}! 

Every 
one  perso  i 
once  s  wife 
limit  the 
pose  of  th( 

Suppose 
jealous  wife 
check  up 
tor   taps 
more  than 
tlons  witb 
suspects. 

He  will 
Dr.  Jones' 
Including, 
are    so 


[  ttffctivti  \u  Your  Parlor 

EXTtlffflON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBS 

'huraday.  June  2,  1949 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
by  Morris  L.  Ernst  is  clo- 
the attention  of  every  Member 
It  appeared  in  the  New 
Tribune  of  May  29,  1949: 
D4ncnvu   in   Yods   Paslos 
(By  Morris  L.  Ernst) 

ing  In  New  York  City.  200  spe- 

report  for  duty — to  tap  our 

wires.     With    all    200    working   a 

40-hour   week,   they   do   a   lot   of 

But  they  are  not  the  only  ones 

our   telephone   confidences   are 

State   and   Federal    men    are 

own  tapping,  and  we  can  only 

many  private  Investigators  are 

ng  on  a  large  scale. 

tapped   wire   means   not   Just   that 

s  privacy    Is   being   Invaded,   for 

Is  tapped,   there   Is   no   way   to 

conversations  overheard  to  the  pur- 

Investlgatlon. 

for  example,  that  Dr.  John  Jones' 
employs  a  private  detective  to 
her  husband.  If  the  investlga- 
r.  Jones*  wire,  he  will  overhear 
just  the  good  doctor's  conversa- 
the  blonde  waitress  Mrs.  Jones 


en 


Uso  get  a  complete  record  of  all 

conversations  with  his  patients, 

of   course,    those   matters   which 

itlal     between    doctor    and 


c(  nflden 


patient    that    the    law    often    protects    the 
patient  against  unauthorized  disclosure. 

It's  easy  to  Imagine  the  Invitation  to  black- 
mail In  the  case  of  the  tap  on  a  doctor's  wire. 
The  opportunity  Is  even  greater  from  the 
numberless  taps  made  on  gangsters,  bookies, 
and  petty  criminals. 

XAVKSOBOPPING    IS    BIG    BUSINESS 

Wire  tapping  has  grown  beyond  the  stage 
where  the  average  honest  citizen  can  sit  back 
smugly  and  regard  it  as  a  phenomenon  affect- 
ing only  t>ookles,  subversive  agents,  and 
gangsters. 

In  its  salad  days,  wire  tapping  was  confined 
to  people  suspected  of  serious  crimes.  But 
at  present,  any  suspected  offense  graver  than 
Illegal  parking  may  provide  the  impetus  for 
tapping  by  a  Government  agent,  and  simply 
the  willingness  to  spend  some  cash  seems  to 
be  all  a  private  citizen  needs  to  get  a  wire, 
tapped. 

The  likelihood  of  blackmail  provoked 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  some  years  ago  to  go  on 
record  as  opposing  an  extension  of  the  wire- 
tapping activities  of  the  FBI.  In  effect,  he 
said:  "I  do  not  want  to  find  myself  the  head 
of  an  organization  of  blackmailers." 

If  this  was  what  could  be  feared  of  a  group 
of  men  hand-picked  for  their  integrity,  how 
can  we  doubt  that  the  city.  State,  and  the 
private  tappers  have  In  their  ranks  people 
who  are  not  above  making  a  dishonest  dollar 
on  the  side? 

Our  present  situstlon  Is  particularly  anorn* 
alous  In  view  of  the  fac+  that  when  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  drawn,  one  of  tha 
amendmenu  which  the  people  insisted  upon 
•B  a  condition  of  ratlflcstioti  was  one  de«lKn«d 
to  protect  the  cltliHrns  privscy  In  his  himie, 
A  poIlM  nfllcer,  for  lti«tstire,  csntiot  search 
your  home  without  a  warrant, 

LAW!   LOON   eoiyO^oM    MrC« 

But  wire  Uppitig,  a  K^sitter  invasion  of 
privsey  and  security  than  the  Founding 
Fsihere  ever  dreamsd  ttt,  Is  not  limlUd  by 
any  eohatttutlorist  SMfeiuards,  A  majortiv 
of  the  justices  uf  the  Hupreme  Court  In  lf2l, 
more  eonoerned  witb  technirHiitiea  than 
Jurisu  Interpreting  civil  riMhts  siumld  be. 
ruled  that  unlimited  wire  tappuiK  wss  eon- 
stliutlunally  perinUnlble  because  there  was 
no  phytical  seUute  of  anythmg  belonging  to 
the  tsppee 

Theoretically,  there  U  ample  law  limiting 
wire  tapping.  As  a  practical  matter.  It  la 
more  Impressive  on  paper  than  In  practice. 

The  Federal  Communications  Act,  passed 
by  Congress  In  1934,  prohibits  the  intercep- 
tion of  foreign  or  Interstate  messages.  New 
York  State  law  provides  that  the  police  must 
secure  a  court  order  permitting  the  tapping 
of  a  wire  and  must  show  that  the  person 
whose  wire  Is  to  be  tapped  Is  suspected  of  a 
crime.  No  doubt,  hundreds  of  phones  a  day 
are  being  tapped  pursuant  to  such  orders. 

What  is  Important  Is  that  never  has  any 
data  about  these  orders  been  made  public. 
We  do  not  know  whether  permission  to  tap 
wires  has  been  confined  to  cases  in  which 
there  Is  genuine  evidence  of  crime;  we  do  not 
know  In  how  many  cases  the  wire  tapping  has 
led  to  convictions  and.  of  course,  we  do  not 
know  whether  In  any  cases  the  wire-tapping 
power  has  been  used  as  a  poltttcal  weapon. 

There  is  certainly  some  evidence  that  this 
last  is  more  than  a  hypothetical  possibility. 
When  the  district  attorney  tapr>ed  the  wire 
of  Frank  Costello  a  few  years  ago,  the  tapped 
conversation  between  Costello  and  Judge 
Thomas  Aurelio  was  made  public  before  It 
was  used  la  any  courtroom. 

In  addition  to  Its  possible  use  In  the  court- 
room, the  tapped  wire  has  thus  become  a 
weapon  of  j>olltlcal  espionage  and  a  new 
Inducement  to  trial  by  newspaper. 

MZACcx  PHorrcnoN 
Besides  the  so-called   legal  wire  tapping, 
there  Is  a  tiemendous  amount  of  patently  Il- 
legal   Interception    conducted    by    govern- 
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mental  authorities,  as  well  as  by  private 
agents.  The  law  In  many  States  gives  the 
tAjtpee  some  relief  against  such  Illegal  inter- 
ception since  the  Federal  courts  will  not  per- 
mit evidence  to  be  Introduced  In  a  trial 
which  was  secured  by  Illegal  means. 

However,  If  the  evidence  which  Is  Intro- 
duced Ls  not  tapped  conversation  Itself  bu» 
evidence  which  Government  agents  were  able 
to  secure  as  a  result  of  information  culled 
from  tapped  conversations,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted. It  just  has  to  be  far  enough  away 
from  the  conversation  Itself  to  have  the 
taint  removed. 

Even  worse,  many  State  court* — including 
New  York's —  have  said  fiatly  that  they  are 
not  concerned  with  whether  evidence  was 
secured  by  legal  means  or  not  and  that  they 
will  admit  any  evidence  no  matter  how  It 
was  obtained. 

The  person  whose  wire  has  been  illegally 
tapped  presumably  can  sue  the  offending 
officers  for  damages  or  Institute  a  criminal 
proceeding  for  violation  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act.  But  there  have  been  very 
few  suits  for  damages. 

Where  the  tapping  has  been  unsuccessful, 
often  the  tappee  never  knows  it  was  done. 
Where  the  tspplng  has  actiuUy  brought 
forth  Information  of  a  damaging  nature.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  a  Jury,  Insensitive  to  the 
larger  constitutional  Issues,  will  award  dam- 
ages against  a  police  officer  whose  work,  II- 
legal  or  not.  has  resulted  In  tha  conviction 
of  a  taa  evader  or  a  bocAle. 

WOT  roi  0.  A. 

Criminal  proaecutlons  are  rven  fewer,  Dla- 
trict  attorneys  arc  fry  reltictani  to  bring 
Mtlto  agaihut  the  oOetrf  and  agenclef  with 
vlMHn  th»y  wtffk,  parikuiarly  tine*  thna« 
«*ry  t>fo«e<  uior*  thaiBMlVM  um  wire  upptng 
Mienslveiy 

It  U  mt  iMilef  that  even  a  poticemNit  tap* 
ping  a  wire  under  a  Mew  Yorli  court  ordar 
Is  o(i«rHiinK  iliegNlly,  Many  iroUM.  MWll  M 
ths  Hsw  Yoik  County  Criminal  Court*  Bar 
As*</ctNli<in  and  iJie  Xew  York  itaU  Bar  Aa- 
lOtlailon,  hava  become  Increaslnflir  eoA« 
earnad  with  tlie  prubiem.  and  recently,  tha 
United  fltstes  Hupreme  Court  divided  equally 
In  lu  consideration  of  the  iilegaiity  of  local 
wire  tspplng  in  a  case  that  in  no  way  In- 
volved the  safety  and  security  uf  the  Nation. 

rvatic  IN  TMi  osax 

It  is  not  easy  to  propose  remedies  for  the 
wire-tspplng  tltustion  as  long  as  the  public 
is  left  in  the  dsrk  as  to  its  nsture  snd  ex- 
tent.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  we  need  is  to 
have  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  enforce 
those  few  protective  laws  which  are  already 
on  the  books. 

The  bill  recentlv  approved  by  Gov.  Thomas 
K.  Dewey  making  :.  a  crime  to  possess  wire- 
tapping equipment  should  be  helpful  in  elim- 
inating private  tapping.  But  drastic  revi- 
sions are  still  needed  to  stop  governmental 
abuse. 

The  privacy  and  security  of  the  Individual 
are  so  much  more  Important  in  the  long 
view  than  the  fact  f.at  a  few  petty  or  great 
criminals  may  go  unpunished  that  wire  tap- 
ping should  be  restricted  to  two  classes  of 
cases — those  affecting  the  national  security, 
such  as  espionage,  and  possibly  kidnaping 
cases. 

Tapping  In  kidnaping  cases  might.  It 
seems  to  me.  be  the  sole  internal  exception 
to  the  general  prohibition  because  the  tele- 
phone Is  as  much  the  weapon  of  the  kid- 
nai>er  as  the  gun  Is  of  the  murderer.  The 
International  ralson  d'etre  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  only  recently  have  we  been  faced  with 
the  need  to  protect  ourselves  against  world- 
wide underground  movements. 

E\en  in  these  cases.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  wire  tapping  be  permitted  only  on 
application  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  State  or  Defense 
Departments    In   the   case    ol   International 


matters.  A  time  limit  should  be  fixed  on 
every  order. 

In  addition,  the  applicant  officials  should 
be  required  to  make  a  public  report  annually 
stating  the  number  of  taps  during  the  year, 
the  length  of  taps,  the  crimes  involved,  and 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  evidence 
was  of  value. 

An  appraisal  of  final  results  on  wire  tap- 
ping which  was  done  for  the  year  might  well 
be  reported  to  two  Important  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

A  country  can  pay  too  high  a  price  for  100- 
percent  efficient  police  work.  People  who 
have  lived  under  the  fear  of  the  Gestapo  and 
the  MVD  learned  that  lesson. 

Wire  tapping  is  dirty  business  and.  unless 
strictly  controlled,  will  corrupt  the  Gov- 
ernment and  reduce  our  police  to  the  low 
levels  of  the  crooks,  the  spies  and  the  black- 
mailers. 


Rise  Up,  Liberals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLXHOIS 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRK8KHTATIVE8 
ThurMdav.  June  2.  1949 

Mr,  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ufider 
kavt  to  extend  my  remarkfl,  I  include 
therein  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Chlcaio  0un-Timfii  newspaper  on  May 
30,  194t,  It  wa«  written  toy  that  grui 
\\\9fr»\  flamuat  Orafton, 

I  (eel  that  tha  name  l«  entitled  to  rf«t 
thouffht  and  eoniiderttlon  en  the  part  of 
alt  DemoeraU. 

The  article  rollowt: 

iByBawMlOraftMi) 

New  Yoa«,— The  ttaaa  ha»  eome  tor  a  rank- 
and-file  rebellion  sKainst  tha  OMBoarattc 
party  leadership,  including.  U  naeeMary.  the 
Prealdent, 

If  the  leading  liberals  in  tha  party  eontlnue 
to  uke  what  U  being  handed  to  tham  from 
on  high,  they  can  close  up  shop  as  liberals. 
The  news  given  by  Senator  Ltjcsa,  Democratic 
fioor  leader,  after  a  Prealdentlal  conference, 
that  a  July  31  adjournment  of  Congress  will 
l9e  sought,  even,  apparently,  if  that  means  no 
action  this  year  on  civU  liberties,  health  legis- 
lation, minimum  wage  Improvement,  etc.,  Is 
not  news  thst  can  be  handled  In  the  ordinary 
way,  by  polite  deprecation,  mild  expressions 
of  concern,  or  general  remarks  about  the  pity 
of  it  all.  This  news  calls  for  the  reply  of 
positive,  affirmative  political  action. 

I  mean  specifically  action  by  such  persons 
as  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois:  Senator  Hux- 
PH»rr.  Representative  Hblkn  Gahacan  Doug- 
las, of  California,  and  the  newly  elected 
Frankun  D.  Roosrvn.T,  J«. 

These  leaders,  and  others  like  them,  must 
repeat  what  was  done  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  on  that  day  last 
summer  when  the  party  bigwigs  were  defied 
and  a  rousing  clvll-llbertles  plank  was  written 
into  the  platform.  The  liberal  forces  took 
over  effective.  If  not  formal,  direction  of  the 
party  then,  and  they  can  do  It  again. 

The  issue  Is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year,  to  keep  the  Democratic  Party  on  the 
llt)eral  road  at  any  cost,  because  the  cost  of 
not  doing  so  is  certain  to  be  even  higher. 

The  party's  leading  liberals  must  at  once 
organize  themselves  Into  an  informal  com- 
mittee to  fulfUl  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1948.  No  matter  what  new  statements  the 
top  leadership  Issues,  it  Is  not  going  to  be 
as  easy  as  It  was  a  week  ago  to  convince  the 


public — and  the  conservative  opposition — 
that  there  Is  real  inrgency  behind  the  official 
Democratic  drive  for  social  reform. 

Only  an  answer  in  terms  of  afflrmatlva 
political  action,  only  an  answer  from  deep 
down  within  the  Democratic  Party,  of  a 
nature  that  comes  close  to  a  real  shift  In 
effective  control,  can  convince  the  public 
and  the  congressional  minority  party  that  tha 
fight  Is  still  on. 

The  Democratic  Party  can  prosper  only 
when  the  liberal  and  Independent  voters  are 
convinced  that  their  desires  and  feelings  are 
somehow  finding  expression  within  the  party 
organization.  Right  now  those  voters  are 
feeling  a  sense  of  outrage  at  the  party's 
casual  attitude  toward  the  matter  of  timing 
on  social  reform. 

The  party's  outstanding  liberals  must  react 
unequivocally  and  at  once  to  the  challenge 
of  postponement  that  has  been  laid  down 
to  them;  they  must  react  as  the  public  is 
reacting,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  that 
public.  There  must  be  no  hesitation  and  no 
delay,  because  hesitation  and  delay  are  pre- 
cisely the  issues. 


The  Lilienthal  Story  on  the  E(fitorial  Paft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  MBW  TORK 

XN  THE  HOUflB  OT  MBPRB»BMTATIVBi 
THurtdav,  Juiu  2.  1949 

Mr.  fCLElN,  Mr,  Speaker.  David  IC 
LillantliaJ  and  hia  eolkiigtirs  of  the 
Atiwnle  Inarfy  Ooauaiaftum  are  aoing 
through  that  form  of  thai  toy  front  pate 
pteutiar  to  our  demoeraey, 

QulU  otovlouety,  there  are  ABC  em- 
ployee! who,  whatever  their  ratini  in  tha 
loyalty  program,  do  not  have  tbt  eonoepui 
of  loyally  to  their  tooM  and  t«  tlMlr  jew 
which  la  conaidered  ba*le  In  tha  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

However,  I  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
Elbert  Hubbard  would  think  of  the  pub- 
licity-»eeklng,  loose-tongued  Indlvtd- 
ual&— quite  obviously  at  a  level  of  re- 
sponalbllity  fur  removed  from  classified 
information — who  have  blabbed  to  imag- 
inative reporters  about  tilings  of  which 
they  have  no  real  knowledge. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  very 
Influential  and  conservative  leaders  of 
public  opinion  have  come  to  the  defense, 
editorially,  of  Mr.  Lilienthal.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  condoning  any  actual  breaches 
of  trust  by  the  chairman  or  members  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commls.slon;  it  is 
even  more  difBcult  to  imagine  Etevid  Law- 
rence defending  any  one  on  grounds  of 
liberalism.  Tom  Stokes'  brilliant  objec- 
tivity as  a  reporter  is  as  well  known  as 
David  Lawrence's  conservative  slant. 

Under  consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  record  several  editorials 
and  columns  from  recent  issues  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  one  from  the  New 
York  Times: 

{From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 

May  27,  l»40j 

Iw  FAiaNsss  TO  Ma.  LnjurrHsi. 

Chairman  Lilienthal  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  entitled  to  the  kind  of  In- 
vestigation he  has  asked  for  In  answer  to 
the  serious  charges  made  against  him  by 
Senator    HrcuEMLOOPsa    and    othera.     Fair 


?V*' 
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ptef  demand*  as  mucti.  So  d>ies  «  proper 
npHTd  (or  the  demctrraiie  concept  of  an  en- 
lightened  public  opinion 

Up  to  now  the  tituation  has  produced 
■MT*  beat  than  light  The  charge«7-ihe 
gravest  of  them  accusing  the  A£C  of  "in- 
credible mlsmaiiacement'' — have  left  the 
Impression  In  manj  minds  that  Mr.  LlUen- 
thal  has  been  making  a  mess  of  the  atomic 
project  and  That  msybe  the  security  of  the 
Nation  has  been  grievously  aiTected.  As 
yet.  howcTer.  none  of  this  has  been  cun- 
▼inclngly  substantiated:  the  true  facts — 
whateTer  they  may  be — have  been  obscured 
by  a  kind  of  emotional  mist  creating  doubu 
and  suspicions  which  actually  may  be  wholly 
unjustified. 

Ill  all  fairness,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
simple  justice,  the  Senate-Hotise  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  owes  It  to  Mr  Llllenthal 
to  look  Into  the  matter  as  thoroughly  and 
•s  publicly  as  poasible.  Beyond  that,  after 
It  has  completed  lu  Investigation,  the  com- 
jBtttcc  will  owe  It  to  the  Nation  at  large  to 
■Hke  public  a  definitive  report  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  charges.  For  the  truth  Is.  as  Mr. 
Llllenthal  has  ^Id  In  his  spirited  and  chal- 
lenging letter  to  Senator  McMahon.  that  If 
the  charges  are  true  "it  u  difficult  to  Imag- 
ine any  single  fact  more  disturbing  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  people  of  the  country 
or  to  the  fcecurlty  of  the  worlds  democ- 
racies." 

Our  stomlc  project,  after  all.  Is  s  thing 
of  overshauowtng  importance  to  the  safety 
of  our  own  and  like-minded  nations  in  thu 
period  of  dangerous  International  tension. 
If  It  has  been  subjected  to  "Incredible  mis- 
management." that  fact  had  better  be  estab- 
lished now  and  corrective  action  taken  be- 
fore It  u  too  late  On  the  other  hand.  If  It 
has  been  well  managed,  charges  to  the  con- 
trary ought  to  be  specifically  dismissed,  not 
merely  to  vindicate  Mr  Llllenthal.  but  to  put 
an  end  to  unwarranted  uneasiness  among 
Americans  and  to  make  clear  to  other  coun- 
tries— including  Russia — that  we  are  nut 
falling  down  on  the  Job  in  any  degree. 

By  means  of  a  good,  thorough,  dispassion- 
ate inquiry,  the  Senate-House  committee 
should  find  it  easy  enough  to  determine 
whether  developments  like  the  recent  loss  of 
an  ounce  of  uranlvim  235  and  the  AEC's  now- 
revised  policy  on  atomic  fellowships  have 
been  grave  In  their  Implications  or  whether 
they  have  been  exaggerated  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  real  meaning.  Further, 
•part  frtm  placing  these  matters  In  per- 
spective and  weighing  the  "human  errors"' 
admitted  by  Mr.  Llllenthal,  the  Investigation 
should  go  Into  the  even  more  Important 
consideration  of  Just  what  he  and  the  Com- 
mission have  achieved,  or  failed  to  achieve, 
since  they  began  their  operations  2<]  years 
ago. 

Thus,  as  Mr.  Llllenthal  himself  has  sug- 
gested, the  character  of  the  AEC's  steward- 
ship can  be  measured  by  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these:  (1)  Has  the  state  of  otir 
A  weapons  improved  or  declined?  (2)  Is 
production  of  fissionable  materials  worse  or 
better?  (3)  Has  nuclear  research  gained  or 
lost  ground  since  the  Commission  began 
fimctlonlng?  (4)  Is  today's  personnel 
morale  higher  or  lower  than  In  1M7?  And 
(5)  m  terms  of  security,  the  protection  of 
plants,  safeguarding  secret  documents,  clear- 
ance of  individuals,  etc..  are  present  condi- 
tions looser  or  tighter  than  those  prevailing 
as   years  aco? 

Judging  from  his  letter  to  Senator  Mc- 
Mahon. Mr.  Llllenthal  is  pretty  certain  that 
If  these  and  similar  questions  are  fully  ex- 
plored, the  Joint  congressional  committee 
will  find  that  the  AXC  has  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  under  hu  chairmanship.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  his  confidence 
la  wsU-Xcmnded.  Whether  it  is  or  not.  how- 
•vsr.  s  complete  investigation  will  have  the 
virtue  of  clearing  up  current  doubts  and 
forcing  reforms  if  any  are  really  needed. 
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TOOK   THE  OFFENSIVE 

Oramatl(|ally.  the  AEC  Chairman  took  the 
ii  the  campaign   against   him.  in 
leal  and  military   Influences  are 
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(Prom  tl^e  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
May  26.  1949] 

Tm  Atomic  PaocsAic 
In  bis  letiter  Inviting  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission an  1  In  his  appearance  yesterday  at 
the  openln, ;  session  of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Da- 


vid E  Llllenthal,  the  AEC  chairman,  has  ef- 
fectively reduced  the  attack  upon  him  to 
its  proper  perspective  and  proportion.  He 
has  spoken  so  e3ectlvcly.  in  fact,  as  to  elicit 
from  Senator  Hickenloopeh  this  singular 
weak  pronouncement: 

"Prom  the  standpoint  of  actual  production, 
the  atomic  energy  program  has  gone  forward 
'due  to  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  scientific 
and  technical  personnel  In  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous prcijects  The  point  of  my  objection  is 
not  to  the  activities  of  these  people  but  to 
the  administrative  policies  which  the  com- 
mission under  Mr.  LUlenthal's  guidance  and 
Influence  has  followed  and  continues  to  fol- 
low ' 

But  that  is  a  very  far  cry  from  the  charges 
of  "incredible  mismanagement"  •  •  •. 
The  public  will  not  readily  distinguish  the 
zeal,  loyalty,  and  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Lil- 
lenthal's  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
from  Mr.  LUlenthal's  own  managerial  abili- 
ty; and  it  is  likely  to  conclude  that  seldom 
has  there  been  so  transparent  a  confession 
by  a  statesman  that  he  had  gone  off  half- 
cocked. 

Nor  is  the  Hickenlooper  explosion  rendered 
any  more  Impressive  by  a  bill  rushed  out  yes- 
terday •  •  •  for  abolishing  AEC  and 
putting  the  whole  activity  into  the  hands  of 
the  military  Secretaries  and  the  Chiefs  of 
S.aff.  It  Is  difficult  to  resist  the  feeling  that 
what  we  have  been  witnessing  is  an  upsurge 
of  a  whole  mass  of  old  jealousies,  animosi- 
ties, partisans  and  factional  differences,  seiz- 
ing upon  a  few  apparently  trivial  lapses  in 
order  to  reopen  issues  which,  having  been  de- 
cided 2  years  ago,  ought  to  stay  decided  for 
at  least  a  reasonable  period. 

If  this  estimate  is  correct,  it  follows  that 
this  is  certainly  no  way  In  which  to  deal  with 
the  grave  and  terrible  problems  of  atomic 
energy  development.  Yet  this  kind  of  thing 
Is  the  nearly  inevitable  result  of  the  almost 
psychopathic  secrecy  with  which  the  public 
and  the  Congress  Itself  have  Insisted  that  the 
atomic  program  be  surrounded.  That  pro- 
gram will  never  be  on  a  really  firm  and  effi- 
cient basis  until  at  least  enough  is  popularly 
known  about  It  to  save  It  from  exaggerated 
and  irresponsible  attack  and  Interference. 
It  Is  as  unnecessary  as  It  would  be  unwise  to 
publls'i  the  secrets  of  atomic  bomb  manu- 
facture and  stock  piling  to  the  world;  but, 
like  Mr.  Lllienthal.  this  newspaper  welcomes 
an  Investigation  which  can  consider  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  atomic  operation  as  a  whole  and 
provide  a  body  of  data  on  the  subject  at 
least  sufBclent  to  end  the  kind  of  blindfolded 
in-fighting  which  has  dogged  the  work  from 
the  beginning. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
May  26,  1949 1 
LiLiiNTHAL  Called  Man  To  Keep  All-Impob- 
TANT  Job  as  AEC  He.m) — Joint  Committee 
Probe  Should  Develop  Ststem  of  Check- 
ing  Materials 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Because  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  almost  everything  that  Is  said 
or  done  about  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion takes  on  a  mysterious  atmosphere. 
Hence  any  charge  that  the  big  "secret"  or 
any  Infinitesimal  part  of  the  valuable  mate- 
rial used  In  making  bombs  has  been  lost 
is  bound  to  produce  excitement  and  perhaps 
a  bit  of  hysteria.  No  secrets,  however,  have 
been  given  away  or  stolen. 

The  facts  about  David  Lllienthal.  Chair- 
man of  the  all-Important  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  are  the  same  today  as  when  he 
was  the  subject  of  controversy  before  being 
confirmed.  He  Is  a  loyal  American  and  is  as 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  secrets  as 
anybody  else  who  could  be  named. 

But  the  new  controversy  doesn't  concern 
Itself  with  matters  of  loyalty.  They  go  to 
the  question  of  efficiency.  Mr.  Llllenthal 
cannot  be  exi>ected  personally  to  police  aU 
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the  plants  where  projects  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  are  being  handled.  He 
can.  however,  be  expected  to  hire  and  super- 
vise officials  who  will  see  that  the  work  is 
efficiently  done. 

DELEGATED  AUTHORITT 

When  Mr.  Lllienthal  was  the  head  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  It  was  his  habit 
to  delegate  to  the  general  manager  the  Job 
of  administration.  He  has  been  doing  vir- 
tually the  same  thing  now  in  a  much  larger 
project.  The  question  has  arisen  whether 
the  job  of  administration  can  be  delegated 
entirely  to  subordinates  and  whether  It 
doesn't  involve  the  chairman  himself  in  ad- 
ministrative   responsibilities    of    a    concrete 

nature. 

But  to  raise  this  Issue  Is  not  to  Indict  Mr. 
Lllienthal  or  to  Justify  the  calls  that  have 
been  made  for  his  resignation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  healthy  to  have  the  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  and  the  pub- 
lic made  fully  aware,  through  occasional 
public  hearings,  of  the  delicate  problems  In- 
volved in  policing  the  Commission's  work. 

Mr.  LUlenthal  admits  that  errors  have  been 
made.  He  speaks  of  them  as  "human  errors." 
This  r leans  merely  that  mUtakes  can  occur 
and  such  mistakes  as  have  happened  are  by 
no  n^eans  dangeroxis  in  themselves.  They 
Indicate  the  possibUlties  if  the  project  is  not 
carefully  administered. 

The  fact  that  a  test  of  security  was  made 
and  that  three  bars  of  uranium  were  hypo- 
thetlcally  stolen  and  retained  for  3  months 
by  a  security  officer  U  a  subject  of  real  anx- 
iety. It  has  been  argued  that  only  an  insider 
could  have  had  access  to  the  uranium,  but 
the  theory  behind  security  precautions  is 
that  only  Insiders  would  ever  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  any  stealing. 

CHECKING   STSTEM   NEEDED 

The  idea  of  the  test  came  from  Inside  the 
Commission  itself.  What  seems  unfortunate 
Is  that  the  absence  of  the  three  bars  of  tira- 
nium  was  not  discovered  promptly.  This  ap- 
p  .rently  was  because  no  adequate  system  of 
keeping  track  of  materials  of  this  kind  has 
yet  been  devised.  It  takes  a  complicated 
bookkeening  and  checking  system  to  make 
sure  that  money  isn't  stolen  from  a  bank  and 
the  wonder  is  that  any  is  ever  stolen,  but  it 
is.  even  under  the  most  elaborate  system  of 
precautions. 

What  !s  needed  is  some  kind  of  system  of 
checking  materials  In  constant  use  that  is 
absolutely  secure.  To  get  such  a  system  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  set-up 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  recent  publicity.  Incidentally  the 
actual  amount  of  uranium  said  to  have  been 
really  lost  probably  will  turn  out  to  be  negli- 
gible, and  it  may  develop  that  it  was  never 
stolen  at  all.  but  wasted. 

There  remains  the  question  of  fellowships 
to  scientists.  Obviously  any  known  Com- 
munists shouldn't  get  any  fellowships  or 
help  or  anvthlng  else  from  the  Government 
or  any  of  its  projects.  The  specious  cry  of 
the  Communists  that  they  are  merely  a  po- 
litical partv  and  that  they  are  being  punished 
for  their  political  beliefs  seems  fantastic  hi- 
deed  when  leading  CommunlsU  have  an- 
nounced that  in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia 
they  would  not  fight  the  Russians. 

But  even  this  Issue  Is  not  as  simple  as  It 
appears.  The  scientists  are  a  group  pecul- 
iarly Interested  in  seeing  that  other  sclentUts 
are  told  what  they  discover.  That  is  their 
training  and  background.  To  get  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  good  scientists  it  is 
necessary  to  win  their  confidence.  Hitler 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  scientists  and 
thereby  lost  the  war.  Some  of  those  same 
scientists  helped  the  AlUes.  It  Is  Important 
not  to  discourage  the  scientists  and  this  Is 
not  a  problem  that  can  be  handled  by 
politicians. 

David  Lllienthal  Is  the  man  to  keep  on  with 
this  difficult  Job — and  being  checked  con- 
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stantly  by  a  vigilant  congressional  committee 
will  help  him  to  do  a  better  Job. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 

THE  AEC  iNQUntT 

The  current  inquiry  Into  the  work  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  can  be  of  great 
value.  Arising  out  of  charges  of  "misman- 
agement" and  "maladministration"  by  a  re- 
sponsible Senator,  the  investigation  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  proper  body,  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. This  Is  a  standing  committee  of  Con- 
gress set  up  to  make  continuing  studies  of 
the  activities  of  the  AEC  and  of  problems 
related  to  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 
The  hearings  will  be  valuable  if  they  stick 
to  the  point — that  is,  if  they  inquire  into 
the  alleged  "mismanagement"  and  "malad- 
ministration" looking  into  the  policies  and 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  hearings  will  not  be  valu- 
able if  they  are  permitted  to  fly  off  at  tan- 
gents or  If  they  are  allowed  to  be  used  for 
the  airing  of  unsubstantiated,  sensational  or 
partisan   accusations. 

Development  of  the  atomic  program  under 
civilian  control  is  among  the  Nation's  su- 
premely important  tasks.  Serious  charges 
demand  serious  answers,  and  it  is  apparent 
from  Mr.  Lilienthal's  statement  yesterday 
that  he  is  prepared  and  eager  to  give  respon- 
sible answers.  The  Inquiry  may  well  result 
in  further  education  of  the  public  In  the 
work  of  the  AEC.  and  It  may  also  uncover 
weaknesses  in  the  administration  of  the 
AEC.  But  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit the  hearings  to  be  distorted  Into  a  per- 
secution of  Mr.  Llllenthal  or  his  colleagues 
because  some  human  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted. Loss  of  a  small  amount  of  uranium 
oxide  at  the  Argonne  Laboratories  is  deplor- 
able. But  the  entire  work  of  the  AEC  is 
not  to  be  dismissed  because  of  such  a  mis- 
take Furthermore,  the  Commission  has 
made  certain  decisions  on  which,  as  Mr. 
Llllenthal  has  said,  "equally  patriotic  and 
reasonable  men  •  •  •  entertain  differ- 
ing views."  Within  the  Commission  Itself 
there  have  been  and  there  probably  always 
will  be  honest  differences  of  opinion.  That 
IS  of  the  essence  of  democracy. 

The  fact  that  there  are  such  honest  differ- 
ences should  not  be  allowed  to  divert  the 
hearings  from  their  only  point  and  purpose— 
an  inquiry  into  the  broad  question:  Is  the 
AEC  performing  Its  gigantic  work  well  or 
badly,  are  its  policies  in  conformity  with  the 
public  interest  and  in  what  ways,  if  any.  can 
administration  and  execution  of  the  atomic 
energy  program  be  improved? 


Fraternity  Is  More  Than  a  Word 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
entitled  "Fraternity  Is  More  Than  a 
Word."  by  Maurice  Goldsmith,  public 
relations  director,  Rho  Pi  Phi,  interna- 
tional pharmaceutical  fraternity,  holding 
its  thirtieth  anniversary  convention  July 
17-20,  1949,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  Mass.: 

Fraternity  is  a  lovely  woctL — It  Is  pleasing 
to  the  tongue  and  to  the  ear;  the  Images 
It  evokes  are  peaceful  and  harmonious  with 
a  harmony  buUt  upon  triads:  Fraternity, 
Uberty.  equality. 


Fraternity,  fraternalism,  brotherhood — the 
brotherhood  of  man — isn't  that  Just  another 
way  of  saying  democracy?  Isn't  that  what 
democracy  stands  for?  Can  men  be  free. 
truly  free  or  truly  equal,  without  sharing 
his  freedom,  his  privileges?  And  how  better 
can  freedom  and  equality  of  prlvUege  be 
shared,  or  Implemented  or  won  than  through 
fraternity  of  man  with  man.  of  race  with  race, 
of  country  with  country? 

We  are  engaged,  at  the  present  time,  in  an 
all-out  attempt  to  convince  the  world  that 
democracy  is  to  be  preferred  over  all  other 
forms  of  government;  that  the  democratic 
way  of  life — so-called  American  way — is  in 
every  sense  superior  to  all  other  ways.  The 
way  of  free  men  working  together  for  their 
common  betterment — a  fraternity  of  free- 
dom. 

We  are.  as  the  saying  goes,  trying  to  sell  a 
tired  and  disillusioned  old  world  a  bill  of 
goods:  in  order  to  succeed  we  must  convince 
the  customer  that,  under  democracy,  frater- 
nity as  well  as  liberty  and  equality,  is  more 
than  a  word.  And  the  more  convincing  our 
demonstration  of  true  democracy — that  is.  of 
true  fraternalism.  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
make  the  sale  and  satisfy  the  customer. 

A  world  fraternity — a  world  brotherhood. 
working  together  for  the  common  good. 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  without  regard  of  race, 
creed," complexion,  or  geography,  is  not  that 
the  true  goal  of  democracy?  It  mtist  be  If 
the  United  Nations  is  to  be  more  than  a 
noble  experiment;  if  the  United  States  of 
Etirope,  the  United  Nations  of  the  world  are 
ever  to  become  realities. 

Organization,  group  movements,  have 
proven  the  surest.  Indeed  we  might  say  the 
only  way  for  the  worker,  the  common  man. 
to  win  consideration,  fair  dealing,  and  secu- 
rity. Whatever  the  failings  of  organized 
labor  It  has  gone  far  toward  bringing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  American  way  of  life  within 
the  reach  of  those  whose  labor  has  made  that 
way  of  life  possible  for  any  of  us. 

We  might  stretch  a  point  and  call  labor 
imions  fraternities,  and  point  out  that,  like 
all  other  fraternities,  their  value  Ilea  In  focus- 
ing and  directing  the  power  of  many  working 
together  with  common  interest  in  a  common 
cause. 

One  of  the  flrst  and  one  of  the  most  potent 
of  labor  organizations  recognized  the  frater- 
nal nature  of  their  group  and  called  them- 
selves not  a  union  but  a  brotherhood.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  They 
have.  I  think,  never  changed  that  title  nor 
could  thev  have  improved  on  It. 

Fraternalism.  the  fraternity,  the  grouping 
together  of  those  of  common  interests  and 
viewpoints  is  very  old:  probably  as  old  as  the 
human  race  Itself. 

The  powerful  guilds  and  craftsmen's  socie- 
ties of  the  Middle  Ages  were  only  new  In 
point  of  size  and  Increased  ability  to  assert 
themserves.  Probably  the  Cro-Magnon  men 
had  a  societv  of  stone-hammer  throwers  and 
the  flre  makers'  guUd  when  it  came  along, 
must  really  have  been  something.  Maybe  we 
shouldn't  "recognize  only  the  human  race. 
If  we  extend  our  boundaries  a  bit  we  will  find 
thi;t  animals,  birds,  and  Insects,  even  plants. 
band  together  for  reasons  which,  even  If 
purely  instincUve.  generally  prove  clearly 
beneficial  to  the  Individual  and  to  the  group. 
That  desire  to  band  ourselves  together  in 
special  groups  is  certainly  a  pretty  universal 
social  aspect.  It  really  begins  with  children, 
in  the  playground,  what  boy  hasnt  belonged 
or  hasnt  wanted  to  belong  to  a  »ccret  so- 
ciety, a  club,  bristling  with  passwords  and 
codes  and  coimtersigns.  perhaps  complete 
with  clubhouse,  someone's  woodshed  or  bam. 
or  mavbe  a  noble  edifice  tuUt  from  packing 
boxes  In  a  vacant  lot.  And  most  girls  have 
belonged  or  wanted  to  t)eloiig  to  some  group 
of  similar  but  more  feminine  scope. 

Doesnt  the  popularity  of  the  Boy  and  Olrl 
Scouts  and  similar  splendid  organlmaUons 
spring,  at  least  in  part. "from  their  recognition 
and  fulfillment  d  that  basic  urge? 
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Kvcn  grown-upt  do  noC  loat  tb«tr  ]ot«  of 
rltuftl.  of  mystery  of  dranui.  tbelr  delight  In 
crremonlal  oaitOBM— vUneat  aome  of  Um 
biggest  and  b«t  of  fraternal  aocietlea 

Then.  too.  there  la  another  baalc  Inborn 
dealre  or  group  of  dcalrcs:  the  deatre  to  ex- 
cel, to  ba  cboaen.  or  merely  to  be  accepted: 
the  child  who  la.  for  any  rraaon.  unacceptable 
to  hla  group  to  the  wretchedly  unhappy  child 
axid.  often  the  paychoneurotic  adult  In  the 
malting. 

The  daalre  to  belong,  once  gratified,  may 
hovevcr  reault  In  an  attitude  of  snobbery 
and  Intolerance  toward  thoae  outside  the 
mafic  circle  and  it  la  right  here  tliat  the  un- 
worthy aapecta  of  college  and  school  frater- 
nities derelup  to  bring  down  upon  all  frater- 
nities crltlcUm.  and  as  we  have  l>een  made 
Increasingly  aware  of  late — actual  condemna- 
tion by  authority 

I  do  not  think  we  should  limit  that  last 
statement  as  applying  only  to  school  and 
coUage  fraternities.  Many  ao-called  fraternal 
froups  have  been  protect  ire  colorition  for 
anKbtoery.  racial  ur  religious  blaa.  sectional- 
ism, eren.  In  acme  ca&ea.  for  real  persecu- 
tion and  actual  violence 

These  are  not  fratemltlea  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  masquerade  as  such.  Their 
concept  of  brotherhood  la  too  limited  to  be 
acceptable  Unfortunately.  ctII  forces  as  well 
•e  good  gain  strength  In  imlon. 

In  rsfard  to  the  milder  aapects  of  alleged 
snobbery,  at  discrimination  of  class  against 
claes.  against  which  high  school  and  college 
fraternities  have  to  defend  themselves  St  la 
honest  to  admit  ance  and  for  all  that  there 
la  a  natural  tendency  for  some  of  the  "Ins" 
to  sxalt  themselves  allgbUy  over  the  "outs." 
and  that  the  "ouu"  tjuttc  naturally  resent 
tbia.  Cren  the  college  fratemltlea  supposed 
to  bs  based  exduMvely  upon  scholsnic 
achievements  have  produced  snobe.  or  at  least 
have  developsd  innate  snobbery  in  aome  few 
of  their  elect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "Ins"  suffer  as 
much  or  more  thr.ough  this  development 
than  do  the  "outs." 

The  hoUer  than  thou  great  I  Am  stuffed 
shirt  does  not  make  a  very  good  citizen  of 
the  larger  world  Into  which  he  emerges  at 
graduation.  He  to  apt  to  meet  with  some 
very  unpleasant  suipilses.  He  may  even  find 
that  bs  haa  been  looking  at  himself  through 
the  small  end  of  the  telescope  when  he 
alKMld  have  been  using  the  large  or  dimin- 
tbat  Is  one  the  world  at  large 
I  Inclined  to  use  almost  excliislvely  when 
eeoaldering  him  and  hU  attainments. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  envy,  un- 
happineas.  and  resentment  bred  In  the  "outs" 
by  the  condition  of  outness  does  not  otake 
for  the  soundest  and  happiest  approach  to 
a  successful  life,  either.  It's  like  all  wars. 
nobody  ever  really  wina. 

ProbeblT  the  best  way  to  rate  either  the 
reel  or  the  nuiaance  valtie  to  humanity  of 
any  fraternity  is  to  consider  Its  basic  alma. 
and  what  It  to  acttially  doing  to  accomplish 
them. 

No  group  that  exerclMs.  either  openly  or 
overtly,  racial  or  social.  Intolerance  or  re- 
ligious bias  should  be  allowed  to  call  Itself 
a  fraternity.  There  are  plenty  of  other  titles 
more  suitable  and  less  mtoleadlng.  This  pro- 
hibition should  not  be  too  dUBcult  to  enforce 
and  it  would  protect  the  innocent  from  shar- 
ing the  blame  for  intolerances  and  retro- 
gression. 

Of  course.  It  to  very  unlikely  that  any 
amount  of  oflkrlal  prohibition  Is  going  to  do 
away  with  the  fraternities,  such  acts  on  the 
pert  of  auchority  would  be  interpreted  as 
persecution  and  would  probably  send  the 
persecuted  societies  underground,  increase 
their  memt>ershlp.  and  enhance  their  cub- 
veratve  tendencies,  if  any. 

8lich  prohibition  to  rather  against  our 
4caeocraUc  principles,  or  to  It?  Of  course, 
any  form  of  Intolerance  or  pcraeeutiao  to  de- 
cidedly agalnat  those  fundamental  prlocl- 
j>lea.  too. 
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EXTEl^SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  #AYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  coioaADo 
IN  THE  HO  'JSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Ur.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  important  attribute.s  of  the  future 
national  economy  depend  upon  our  con- 
.serving  the  natural  re.Hources  of  our 
country.  W«  must  not  permit  our  valley 
floors  or  mot  ntain  steppes  to  be  depleted 
of  their  natu;  al  soil.s.  In  this  connection, 
the  employe's  of  the  soil-conservation 
districts.  In  uielr  work  throughout  the 
United  Statis,  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended In  aielr  endeavor  to  keep  the 
clti«etw  ever  mindful  of  their  duty  to- 
ward this  go  il. 

Recently  t  \e  San  Juan  soil  conserva- 
in  Colorado  sponsored  an 
Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  the  prize-winning  essay  of  Miss 
Ethel  Johnso  i.  whose  subject  Is  Conserv- 
Is  submitted. 
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Terracing  often  gives  the  owner  more  land 
In  production  and  also  avoids  erosion.  It 
slows  the  water  down  and  allows  it  to  soek 
into  the  soil,  thus  increasing  production. 

Wind  erosion  also  claims  its  toll  from  the 
land.  This  can  be  retarded  too.  If  treated 
by  the  correct  methods.  Windbreaks  should 
be  planted  at  right  angles  to  the  prevaUlng 
wind,  shrubs  or  slow-growing  trees  first  and 
the  taller  trees  next  to  the  crop.  While  thto 
msy  occupy  some  cropland.  It  lessens  loss  of 
soil  by  wind,  makes  a  haven  for  wildlife,  and 
Is  a  good  place  to  obtain  firewood  and  fence 
posts. 

Strip  cropping  Is  another  good  method  for 
prevention  of  wind  erosion.  A  strip  of  hay 
U  planted  alternately  with  a  row  crop.  The 
close  growing  hay  crop  lessens  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  against  the  row  crop.  This  prac- 
tice works  in  well  with  crop  rotation  as  the 
hay  crop  replaces  nitrogen  used  by  the  row 
crop. 

The  land  should  be  farmed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Some  ground  Is  too  nui-down  for 
profitable  cultivation  and  may  be  ruined  be- 
yond repair  by  constant  farming.  Such  land 
should  be  used  for  pasture.  If  not  grazed  too 
heavily.  s<jI1  binding  plants  should  be 
planted  and  the  land  allowed  to  heal,  which 
if  left  to  nature,  takes  a  good  many  years, 
but  if  we  have  the  welfare  of  future  genera- 
tions at  heart,  we  won't  grudge  the  loss  of 
the  time  It  takes.  However,  we  can  speed 
up  the  process  somewhat  by  the  use  of  our 
modern  machinery,  bulldozers,  tractors,  etc. 

The  land  that  to  suitable  for  cultivation 
should  be  kept  In  as  good  a  condition  as 
possible.  By  applying  barnyard  fertUlzer, 
you  can  lessen  the  need  for  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. Stubble  mulching  Is  another  prac- 
tice useful  in  returnlni?  notirtohment  to  the 
soil  and  keeping  It  moist. 

It  to  time  for  the  Nation  to  realize  tht 
fact  that  if  something  Is  not  done  soon 
about  the  loss  of  valuable  llfe-glvlng  soil.  It 
win  all  be  washed  and  blown  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean. 


Resolations  of  Key  Clab  IntemaHoBal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NXW  JEXSET 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It 
will  be  helpful  to  the  House  to  have  In- 
formation on  the  attitude  of  our  young 
people  on  pending  governmental  prob- 
lems, and  it  is  my  privilege  to  Include 
herewith  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Key 
Club  International  at  their  recent  con- 
vention In  Washington. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Key  Club 
International  is  a  young  men's  organiza- 
tion spon.^ored  by  the  International  Ki- 
wanis  Clubs.  Among  the  many  fine 
things  that  KiwanLs  has  done,  has  been 
the  establishment  and  sponsorship  of  this 
splendid  group,  which  gives  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  members,  a 
very  early  interest  in  civic  and  govern- 
mental problems  which  is  bound  to  pay 
dividends  In  future  good  citizenship. 

It  is  my  rather  special  pleasure  to  do 
this  at  the  request  of  Kenneth  L.  Miller. 
Jr..  the  president  of  Key  Club  Interna- 
tional, who  is  a  personal  friend,  and  who 
lives  In  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  the  home  of  my 
own  Klwanis  Club. 
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The  resolutions  follow: 

Whereas  it  to  desired  by  thto  convention 
to  thank  the  city  of  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
the  Key  Clubs  of  the  surrounding  area  for 
their  cordial  hospitality:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  Key  Club  International  ex- 
press our  appreciation  in  formal  letters  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

Whereas  the  profits  derived  from  school 
entertainments,  amusements,  aiid  athletic 
contests  are  generally  utilized  in  furthering 
the  educational  achievements  of  the  stu- 
dents: Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  members  of  Key 
Club  International,  ask  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  prov;de  for  the  exemption 
of  Felcral  admission  tax  on  school  enter- 
tainments, amtisements,  and  athletic  con- 
tests, the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for 
educational  purposes,  and  that  we  take  active 
participation  in  any  action  toward  thto 
goal. 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  delegates  assem- 
bled at  thto  sixth  annual  Key  Club  conven- 
tion go  on  record  in  reafllrming  its  stand  as 
opposed  to  the  principles  and  Ideals  of  com- 
munism and  commending  the  governments 
of  the  world  who  stand  in  opposition  to 
these  principles  and  uphold  the  freedom, 
rlghU,  and  privileges  of  man. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Key  Club  International 
go  on  record  as  favoring  the  70-group  air 
force. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Key  Club  International 
favors  the  Hoover  plan  for  reorganization  of 
Government  administration. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Key  Qub  International 
favors  the  reduction  of  the  voting  age  to  18 
years. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Key  Club  International 
favors  a  constltutlotial  amendment  whereby 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  these 
United  BUtes  would  be  elected  by  popular 
vote. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Key  Club  International 
work  for  the  promotion  of  the  sales  of  peace- 
time savings  bonds. 


Rex  McDonald,  the  Champion  Saddle 
Horse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  MISSOtJKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
persons  may  scoff  and  ridicule  my  re- 
marks honoring  a  great  horse,  but  such 
persons  should  acknowledge  that,  until 
the  event  of  the  machine  age,  the  horse 
was  indispensable  and  carried  our 
pioneer  ancestors'  burdens  In  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  great  Nation.  He  was 
our  transportation  system  and  served 
loyally  in  the  front  lines  in  all  battles  of 
majbr  wars. 

I.  and  many  of  my  constituents  in 
Boone  County.  Mo.,  believe  it  fitting  and 
proper  to  commemorat«  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  great  saddle  horse. 
Rex  McDonald.   His  ancestor  sires.  Black 


Squirrel  and  Rex  Denmark  of  Kentucky, 
were  the  greatest  ever  known  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri.  His  dam.  the 
mare — ^Lucy  Mack  of  Missouri— was  also 
a  famous  horse. 

Rex  McDonald  was  bom  and  reared 
in  the  Little  Dixie  section  of  Missoviri, 
Callaway  County,  and  later  served  his 
owner.  Dr.  R.  E.  Graham,  of  Columbia, 
Boone  County.  Mo.,  for  many  years.  To- 
day, in  that  part  of  Little  Dixie,  Missou- 
ri— Boone.  Charlton,  Howard.  Randolph, 
and  Saline  Counties — which  I  have  the 
great  honor  of  serving  as  their  Represen- 
tative in  Congress,  there  are  many  fa- 
mous saddle  horses,  descendants  of  the 
great  Rex  McDonald:  and  each  year  at 
the  Stephens  College,  Christian  College, 
and  the  county  horse  shows  of  Boone 
County,  you  can  see  and  enjoy  the  most 
exciting  and  thrilling  exhibition  of  horse- 
manship and  beautiful  horses,  the  best 
in  the  Nation,  and  many  of  the  best 
horses  shown  are  descendants  of  the 
great  champion.  Rex  McDonald. 

Rex  McDonald  was  a  magnificent 
black  stallion  to  which  every  horseman 
paid  great  tribute;  no  other  saddle  horse 
ever  lived  so  well  known;  no  other  ever 
held  quite  the  same  place  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  as  did  Rex 
McDonald.  He  flashed  into  the  ring  and 
brought  people  to  their  feet  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  beauty,  brilliance,  animation, 
and  presence.  No  other  horse  ever  had 
such  a  victorious  career.  He  was  the 
champion  of  all  great  saddle  horses  and 
none  have  ever  equaled  his  equine  fame. 
No  horse  In  America  was  a  more  mag- 
nificent Illustration  of  the  remarkable 
prepotency  of  the  saddle  horse  blood  and 
its  fidelity  to  conform  to  Its  type  than 
Rex  McDonald.  He  was  the  champion 
of  champions  for  more  than  a  decade. 
His  sons  and  daughters  were  champions 
and  they  in  turn  produced  champions. 
The  name.  Rex  McDonald,  still  re- 
mains in  the  history  of  horses  as  the  king 
of  all  saddle  horse  champions,  and.  on 
this  day.  we  in  the  Little  Dixie  area  of 
the  Second  Congressional  DLstrict  of 
Missouri  salute  and  honor  the  great  rec- 
ord and  life  of  this  phenomenal  Mis- 
souri horse — Rex  McDonald. 


There  Is  Something  Wrong  in  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS       4 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  KEW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is 
the  decartelization  program  breaking 
down  in  Germany;  the  voices  which  are 
raised  in  protest  against  abandonment 
of  the  stated  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion are  being  brutaUy  stilled  by  the  most 
effective  of  all  methods:  they  are  being 
fired. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  Germany. 

Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  there  is 
something  wrong  here  in  the  United 
States. 

The  President  has  given  clear  and  firm 
public  commitments.    His  own  personal 


knowledge  of  the  operation  of  Interna- 
tional cartels,  gained  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  Investigating  National 
Defense  Problems,  led  him  to  make  un- 
equivocal statements  on  decartelization 
and  denazification. 

Somewhere  down  the  line  of  authority, 
his  directives  are  being  ignored  and 
flouted.  There  is  a  weak  link,  or  perhaps 
several  weak  links,  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. 

I  am  sure  that  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  subject  In  the  near  future. 

At  this  moment  I  wish  only  to  Insert 
in  the  Record,  imder  consent,  and  with 
full  credence  the  column  by  Tom  Stokes, 
an  independent  and  fearle.ss  columnist 
of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  syndicate.  United 
Features,  as  printed  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  1, 1949.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  recent  flring  of  Alexander 
Sacks  and  Charles  H.  Colllson.  I  want 
to  remind  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one 
distinguished  name  after  another  has  re- 
signed from  AMO  rather  than  submit  to 
the  deliberate  distortion  of  the  decartel- 
ization program,  among  them  our  former 
colleague,  Charles  LaPollette,  of  Indiana, 
and  James  Martin. 

Text  of  the  column  follows: 
Heaxinc   Hzeb  Needed — Miutast   Acted  Ab- 

BrrKARiLT    iw    FiaiNO    Camcs   of   Pboosaic 

ON  Gebmaic  Castcls 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Accumulating  evidence  reveals  how  arr 
bltrarlly  American  military  government  offl- 
cials  in  Germany  acted  in  firing  two  members 
of  AMO's  decartellxatlon  staff  who  wer« 
ousted  because  of  criticism  that  the  program 
to  break  up  German  cartels  had  not  been 
carried  out. 

DevelopmenU  emphasize  the  need  of  an 
open  hearing  here  to  Washington,  for  an  air- 
ing of  these  two  cases  wiU  show  bow  bigb 
military  government  oOcials  frustrated  our 
war  aim  to  break  up  ths  military  potential 
of  Germany. 

The  two  men  are  Alexander  Sacks,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  decartelization  staff  whose  case 
first  was  disclosed  several  weeks  ago.  and 
Charles  H.  CoUison,  deputy  chief  of  the  de- 
cartelization element,  whobe  dismissal  came 
to  light  recently.  Mr.  Colllson  practiced  law 
in  New  York  for  13  years  beiore  he  went  to 
Germany,  and  Mr.  Sacks  formerly  was  with 
the  Justice  Department  Antitrust  Division. 

TXSTXMONT    BACKED   VT 

Both  were  summoned  as  witnesses  before 
the  special  commission  headed  by  Garland  S. 
Ferguson,  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  was  sent  to  Germany  last 
December  by  then  Secretary  of  Army  Ken- 
neth C.  Royall  to  investigate  the  cartel  pro- 
gram. In  Its  report  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Fer- 
guson commission  backed  up  the  testimony 
of  the  two  men. 

First  stispended  last  February,  Mr  Sacks 
was  reinstated  when  his  treatment  was  pro- 
tested. RecenUy  he  again  was  stmunarUy 
dismissed  by  order  of  Gen.  Luchis  D.  Clay 
just  before  the  former  United  States  Military 
Governor  in  Germany  gave  up  his  post  to  re- 
turn home,  though  simultaneously  here  In 
Washington  Acting  Secretary  of  War  Gordon 
Gray  had  written  his  counsel,  Wendell  Berge. 
former  head  of  the  Justice  Departments 
Antitrust  Division,  that  Mr.  Sacks'  case  was 
closed. 

His  case  now  is  the  subject  of  a  grleranc© 
hearing,  as  It  Is  called,  in  Frankfort.  Acting 
Secretary  Gray  has  informed  Mr.  Berge  that 
if  Mr.  Saciu  is  not  satisfied  with  his  hearing 
there  he  can  ask  for  a  hearing,  de  novo.  l>efors 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  here.  It  is  as- 
sumed Mr.  Colllson  wUl  be  given  the  same 
opportunity. 
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vamm  rr  coixisoh 
More  light  is  shed  on  Mr.  Coiltaon't 
In  •  letter  )V9  wrote,  (teted  May  SI.  to  Jolm 
C  Stednuu).  chief  of  Um  UfftafaiUvt  and 
clearmnce  seeUon  of  tb*  Juailea  Dvpartincnt 
antitrust  division,  who  «••  on  the  staff  of 
Utm  VWfuaon  rimmlMion     B*  said: 

'In  Auiuary  1M9.  shortly  after  yoiir  mm. 
■altt«e  had  departed  from  Oennanj.  Mr  Rich- 
ardson Braoaan.  chief  of  the  United  States 
OscarteUaatloo  ■tmsm.  daaiaDded  thst  I 
tMlfn  rrora  my  poattkm  as  Deputy  Chl^  of 

I  ay  taaUmony  bsfoM  yo«v  eooMnlttee. 
Mr.  Wronmm  aUted  that  I  bad  bwa  duioyal 
to  htm  pvaooaay.    I  reftiaad  to  resign 

"On  Majr  17.  IM9.  Mr  Bronson  assln  de- 
■I  inded  that  I  resign  because  of  ony  testt- 
■MNiy  before  your  committee  I  refused 
acatn  and  Mr  Bronsoa  told  me  I  was  fired 
tb«D  aod  there  becaost  at  my  testimony.  I 
•at  in  wriung  snd  Mr. 
to  ghre  It  (o  me.  Laur  the 
day  Mr.  Bronson  wrote  me  a  tetter  but 
It  mmtHf  stated  that  I  bad  been  declared 
surplus  " 

Mr  Colltaon  said  be  was  declared  surplus. 
despite  the  fact  that  on  May  •  Mr.  Bronson 
that  the  oAetal  policy  of  the 
It  was  that  the  decartel- 
taatlon  personnel  would  nut  be  cut  but 
prubably  increased.  The  Ferguson  commit- 
tee rcoommended  strengthening  of  the  htaff. 
The  ousted  deputy  urged  thst  something 
be  done  to  peotect  0<iremment  employees 
vbo  are  called  to  tastlfy  before  Investigating 
iittees. 
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Cottrnmemt  Reorf aaizatioa 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNKCTTCtrr 
IM  TBI  HOUSX  OP  REPRX8KNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr  LODGE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcokc.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  31. 
1949: 

TO  aiacus  azoacANizATioN 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  same  Congress 
that  Is  represented  as  being  In  an  economy 
mood  would  muff  its  chances  of  mailing  a 
lasting,  monumental  contribution  to  the 
cstise  of  governmental  economy  Tet.  iron- 
ically, that  strange  turn  of  affairs  seems  to 
be  happening  at  the  Cspitoi.  For.  unless 
Congress  hss  a  change  of  heart  about  ad- 
Jc\tming  sine  die  on  July  Si,  all  hope  of 
economy  through  reorganization  this  year 
of  the  executive  establishment  faded  with 
congrsasloinl  adjournment  over  Menuirlal 
Day. 

The  Senate  and   Huuae  bills  to  give  the 
President  the  green  Ufht  on  reorganization 
under  the  Hoover  Coaanlalao  program  were 
reposing  over  the  weeic  end  in  a  conference 
oom.alttee    de«k.      It    is   said   the   conferees 
stalamatad  ov-er  the  issue  of  whether  to 
tiM  laglalative  branch  a  one-House  or 
two-House  veto  on  Presidential  reorganlza- 
Uoo   proposals.     This   lastie.   raised    by    the 
Senate,  should  never  have  been  Injected  into 
the  reorgantaatlon   leglalstlon.     Mr.  Hoover 
strongly    fsvors    s    normal    concurrent    veto 
by   iMtli  lloiliM  and  so  does  everyone  eUe 
who  raoMaslMn  the  nulllf  ytn«r  effect  cf  a  one- 
■ouae  veto  in  the  past.    Yet  the  Senste  con- 
ferees are  reported  to  be  holding  out  for  this 
rsorganlaatlon-frustratlng  arrangement. 

This  deadlock  haa  carrleo  the  conferees 
up  to  the  time  limit  for  action  under  the 
present  ooocrcaslunai  timetable.    Under  both 
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must  submit   his  recr- 
to  Congress  at  least  00  days 
of    a    continuous    session, 
should    decide    to    extend 
beyond  July  31,  there  will  not  be 
for  congrssaional  considera- 
Pi^ldentlal  profram  at  this  slt- 
slarmlng    aspect    of    this 
the  longer  Congress  puts  off 
likelihood  of  any  effective 
Mr.  Hoover  Is  not  alone  in  the 
toothing  is  done  at  this  tesi>ion. 
has  more  support  than 
M  pro8{)ect  of  accomplishing 
future  Is  distressingly  dim. 
way    that   Congress   could 
from   such    s   dtsmsl 
Insist   on   an   early   confer- 
on    the   House 
veto  piao — and  it  could  then 
long  eooiigh  beyond  July 
a4tlon  on  the  first  ot  the  Presl- 
proposals.    If  Congress 
4bout  economy  as  Us  Members 
It  will  make  a  supreme  effort 
reorganisation  program  right 
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Addreti  oflGea.  Hojrt  S.  Vandenberf 

EXTEfisiON  OF  REMARKS 
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or 


HON  PbRTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOI  ISI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thusday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  HARD  if.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day was  trul  '  Memorial  Day  in  Suffolk, 
Va.  At  that  Ime  the  good  people  in  the 
city  of  Suffolk  and  Nansemond  County 
participated  n  most  Impressive  memo- 
rial services.  The  principal  address  was 
made  by  Gen  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  th»  Air  Force.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  Go\  ernor  Tuck. 

In  order  hat  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  h  ive  the  privilege  of  reading 
General  Vardenberg's  remarks,  I  am 
submitting  hs  address  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Reccrd: 

Governor  luck,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
when  I  visit  southeastern  Virginia.  I  am 
always  aware  t  hat  this  is  an  old  and  historic 
region.  Here  the  settlement  of  this  conti- 
nent began.  Here  our  Independence  as  a 
Nation  was  fir  ally  won. 

There  is  little  evidence  today  that  the 
peaceful  city  o  '  SuffollE  and  county  of  Nanse- 
mond were  ev  ir  ravaged  by  war.  Yet  I  am 
told  that  87  yc  u-s  ago  this  area  was  occupied 
by  hostile  for  es.  and  that  83  years  before 
that  occupatidn.  the  town  of  Suffolk  was 
burned  by  an  memy  army.  On  many  occa- 
sions, hostile  1  ?ets  have  entered  the  nearby 
waters  of  Cheiapeake  Bay. 

During  the  great  World  Wars  of  recent 
years,  many  m  »n  of  Suffolk  traveled  far  and 
fought  In  dlstint  places  to  save  our  homes 
from  devasuti(  m.  Some  of  these  men  did  not 
return. 

Today  we  he  nor  those  who  dared  to  make 
the  greatest  si  crlflce.  Some  were  killed  In 
combat,  othert  loet  their  lives  in  wartime 
service.  Todaj  we  honor  them  all.  for  they 
all  served  with  honor. 

Some  of  thece  men  lie  near  us  here  In  the 
warm  soil  of  Virginia.  Others  lie  far  away. 
But  they  cam<  from  here,  and  this  i«  still 
their  home.  1  heir  names  are  Inscribed  on 
these  memorial  i.  new  and  old.  They  will  be 
long  remember  !d  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
who  knew  thein  best. 

All  over  An  erica  at  thia  moment  and 
throughout  tht  •  day,  other  men   like  thee* 


are  honored  and  remembered.  These  cere- 
monies, these  memorials,  these  acts  and 
words  of  remembrance  are  not  designed  to 
glorify.  The  men  we  knew  did  not  live  or 
die  for  glory.  Most  of  them  were  young  and 
hopeful.  They  loved  the  good  things  of  life 
as  other  men.  They  did  nut  welcome  death, 
and  most  of  them  perhaps  did  not  expect  it. 
Yet  when  danger  threatened,  each  was  will- 
ing to  bear  his  share  and  more. 

Why  was  this  so?  Why  were  these  men 
willing  to  risk  and  lose  their  lives?  Why  did 
they  earn  the  fuUest  measure  of  respect  we 
now  can  show  them?  If  we  could  ask  them 
and  hear  their  answers,  I  am  sure  the  answers 
would  not  be  the  same.  Some  would  men- 
tion their  comrades  in  arms.  The  comrade* 
ship  of  men  who  train  or  fight  as  a  team  is 
a  powerful  force  and  Is  indispensable  to  vic- 
tory In  the  (ace  of  danger  men  establish 
bonds  of  friendship  too  strong  ever  to  t>e 
lost.  But  the  oldest  and  deepest  sentiments 
are  never  displaced.  Most  men  would  first 
recall  their  relatives  and  their  friends  at 
home.  Certainly  they  would  speak  of  the 
pride  and  hope  of  the  mothers  snd  fathers, 
the  brother!  and  the  sisters,  who  Inspired 
them  to  live  and  die  like  men. 

Some  had  wives  and  children  whose  wel- 
fare and  safety  they  were  anxious  to  protect. 
Others  would  recall  their  duty  as  citizens  and 
Americans,  while  still  others  would  describe 
the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  home  communi- 
ties they  wanted  to  preserve. 

All  theae  are  reasons  why  the  men  we  re- 
member today  went  forward  when  their 
country  called.  The  words  are  different,  but 
the  basic  reason  is  the  same.  They  knew 
that  no  man  exists  merely  for  himself,  and 
that  no  man  lives  or  dies  alone.  Life  for 
them  was  homeland,  freedom,  and  the  friends 
they  loved.  They  staiced  their  lives  to  save 
that  homeland  and  that  freedom.  Whether 
they  won  or  lost  depends  upon  the  frlenda 
they  left  behind. 

All  the  things  for  which  these  heroea 
fought  have  passed  into  our  hands.  We  are 
the  heirs  of  their  sacrifice.  We  live  today  in 
peace  and  freedom  tjecause  they  paid  its 
heavy  price. 

This  is  a  serious  occasion  but  not  a  day  of 
mourning.  It  is  rather  a  time  to  rejoice  that 
such  men  lived  and  that  they  did  not  live  In 
vain.  This  is  a  day  to  resolve  again  that  we 
shall  not  waste  their  sacrifice,  and  that  the 
hopes  for  which  others  fought  and  died  shall 
not  perish  through  our  neglect.  Being  hu- 
man, we  have  not  always  followed  the  wisest 
course.  We  have  been  slow  to  match  our 
strength  against  the  threats  we  have  to  face. 
But  we  have  learned  too  much  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  again. 

Our  Nation  is  stronger  than  ever  before  in 
years  of  peace.  More  than  ever  before  it  re- 
presents the  best  hope  of  all  mankind.  Peace 
and  freedom  for  ail  mankind  must  be  our 
goal,  for  the  day  has  come  when  no  nation 
on  earth  can  live  or  stand  alone.  If  this 
means  sacrifice,  we  must  prepare  to  make  it. 
If  this  means  renewed  determination,  we  must 
show  to  all  the  firmness  of  our  high  resolve. 

To  do  this  we  need  an  ample  measure  of 
armed  strength,  but  we  need  far  more  than 
armed  strength  alone.  The  basic  strength 
of  a  nation  Is  the  product  of  the  character  of 
its  people.  The  men  we  honor  today  were 
not  produced  by  the  armed  services.  Those 
services  could  only  train  them  to  work  to- 
gether and  to  use  the  complex  machinery  ol 
war.  The  men  we  honor  here  were  the  prod- 
uct of  this  community,  of  Its  schools.  Its 
chiuches.  and  its  homes. 

The  day  will  never  come  when  we  can 
maintain  our  strength  without  the  services 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
otir  communities  and  for  oiu'  Nation.  The 
basic  sttltudes  and  convictions  thst  such 
men  possess  must  be  developed  throughout 
their  early  lives.  To  produce  a  man  of 
character  la  almost  a  lifetime  job. 
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Here  in  this  community  today,  men  snd 
women  are  growing  up  to  accept  responsi- 
bility—even to  seek  responsibility  and  op- 
portunities for  service  beyond  all  hope  of 
reward.  We  lean  heavily  upon  such  people 
now.  They  are  everywhere.  In  private  occu- 
pations and  In  public  service.  They  are  In 
the  many  departments  and  offices  of  our 
States  and  Nation. 

These  men  and  women  are  working  to 
maintain  our  strength  at  home  and  abroad. 
Their  efforts  have  Increased  our  Infiuence 
for  peace  and  sUbility  in  a  dangerous  and 
disordered  world.  If  they  succeed,  we  nuiy 
continue  to  live  In  peace  and  freedom  for 
msny  years  to  come. 

The  crisU  has  not  passed.  Tba  strain  Is 
great  and  the  responsibUlty  Is  heavy.  The 
tu-gent  need  for  service  to  tiie  Nation  In  a 
tbotis«t:d  fields  of  lervica  will  continue  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Tha  men  we  honor  hers  today  did  not  lay 
down  their  ihres  Just  to  win  a  war.  They 
aimed  to  make  this  Nation  and  its  people 
safe.  Their  work  is  done  but  ours  continues 
yet. 

From  this  city,  and  from  others,  new  lead- 
ers and  new  heroes  must  arise  to  serve  in 
war  or  peace.  It  Is  not  enough  that  we  keep 
faith.  That  faith  must  be  transmitted  to 
our  sons.  The  proud  banner  carried  by 
these  honored  dead  will  pass  into  their 
hands. 


Cbennault  Says  United  States  Can  Stop 
China  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 
Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  World-Telegram: 

CHSNNAtrLT     SaTS     UNTTEO     STATES     CAN     STOF 

China  Reds 
(By  Allan  Keller) 

With  an  annual  investment  of  less  than  a 
hair  billion  dollars,  this  country  could  help 
NatlonalUt  China  hold  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist armies  at  bay  before  a  natural  line  of 
defense  the  Japanese  forces  were  never  able 
to  penetrate.  Oen.  Claire  Chennault.  former 
head  of  the  Flying  Tigers  and  leader  of  Amer- 
ican air  forces  In  China,  told  the  World- 
Telegram  In  an  exclusive  interview. 

The  airman  who  checked  the  forward  rtish 
of  the  Japanese  almost  single-handed  before 
this  country  entered  the  war  said  that  his 
proposal  not  only  could  Insure  an  end  to 
Communist  encroachment  In  China  and 
southeast  Asia  but  would  permit  exports  of 
critical  materials  needed  in  this  country  In 
sufficient  quantities  to  repay  the  money  ad- 
vanced the  Chinese  Nationalists. 
cotnj)  HKP  nationalists 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  could 
help  the  Chinese  Government  to  hold  a  sani- 
tarv  zone  in  western  China  that  would  keep 
the  Reds  out  of  India  and  Indochixxa."  said 
General  ChennaiUt  at  the  Waldorf-AstorU 
before  he  left  for  Washington.  The  defense 
Eone  was  held  against  the  Japs  and  can  be 
held  against  the  Reds. 

-Starting  in  the  north  at  Ningsha  the  line 
would  cut  sualght  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  and  would  hold  behind  Its  defenses 
150.000.000  of  the  most  courageous  of  all  the 
Chinese.  They  are  mountaineers  and  desert 
people  who  are  used  to  fighting  aU  invaders. 
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General  Chennault  argued  that  the  rela- 
tively small  sum  of  $400,000,000  would  be 
■ufBclent  to  supply  the  small  arms  and  other 
supplies  the  Chinese  need  for  their  defense. 
He  said  no  hesvy  equipment  is  needed  be- 
cause of  the  moimtaitunis  terrain  along  the 
eastern  front  of  the  sanitary  zone. 

"1  propoee  that  an  American  military  mis- 
sion should  control  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  to  prevent  waste  or  misuse,"  said  tba 
former  chief  of  the  Plying  Timers.  '"The  txat 
fitted  msn  of  all  U  Lt.  Oen.  Albert  Watf«> 
meyer  for  whom  the  Chinese  liave  the  deepcat 
admiration." 

General  Chennault  said  It  wai  evident  to 
all  strategists  that  If  the  Communists  gain 
aceesa  to  the  south  of  China  there  will  be  no 
way  to  keep  them  from  swallowing  up  India. 
Burma,  Malaya,  and  Indochina. 

siaruLoa  tncvxroro 

"The  areas  we  would  hold  back  of  ttie  de- 
fens*  line  would  include  the  big  airfields  we 
built  for  the  subjugation  of  Japan."  said  the 
general.  "Prom  them  B-M  s  and  B-36*s  could 
interdict  movement  along  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  if  that  became  necessary  and  we 
could  reach  every  factory  area  east  of  tba 
Urals." 

General  Chennault  said  that  his  plan  called 
for  the  holding  of  the  Island  of  Formosa  to 
prevent  the  flanking  of  our  advanced  defense 
line  from  Japan  to  the  Philippines  and  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  forces  under  Gen.  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

"This  is  a  businesslike  proposal  that  will 
coat  us  little  In  cash,"  he  said,  "but  which 
may  some  day  save  the  democracies  untold 
trsgedy." 


Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  at  the  Catholic 
Culture  Center,  London,  Canada.  May  8, 
1949: 

This  is  the  month  of  May.  the  one  month 
In  the  year  which.  Uadltlonally.  in  the 
Christian  world,  is  dsdicated  to  the  honor  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  it  is  Indeed 
fitting  that  one  day  In  this  month,  the  second 
Sunday,  has  been  set  aside  when  we  pay  our 
respects  to  the  mothers  of  our  two  countries. 
On  8uch  an  occasion  as  this.  I  feel  very  much 
honored  and  humbly  grateful  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  before  the  memt)ershlp 
of  the  Catholic  Cultiue  Center  Forum. 

Although  our  perU  of  actual  warfare  haa 
been  over  for  4  years,  we  are  fully  cognizant 
of  the  great  strain,  the  stress  and  the  chaos 
which  have  ever  since  pursued  and  harassed 
the  world.  In  these  days  of  world-wide  dis- 
tress we  can  well  pause  to  make  a  silent 
prayer  that  divine  providence  will  guide  oiu 
leaders  and  our  peoples  to  the  end  that  our 
efforts  wlU  speedily  achieve  a  complete.  Just, 
and  lasting  peace. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  much  and  great 
good  coiild  be  aocompllshed  In  that  direction 
If  the  nations  of  the  world  ever  keep  before 
them  the  simple,  wise,  and  Just  advice  that 
mothers  of  men  impart  to  their  lltUe  ones 
at  their  knees.  As  I  say  this.  I  recall  the 
advice  which  the  mother  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
a  great  leader  and  the  seventh  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  gave  to  him  shortly  belore 


she  died.     It  impresaed  me  so  deeply  that 
I  have  never  forgotten  it.    She  said: 

"Andrew,  if  I  should  not  s«e  you  again,  I 
wish  you  to  remember  and  treasure  up  som« 
things  I  have  already  said  to  you:  In  ttUa 
world  you  will  htve  to  make  your  own  way. 
To  do  that  you  must  have  friends.  Tou  can 
make  friends  by  being  honest,  and  you  can 
keep  them  by  being  steadfast.  Tou  must 
keep  In  mind  that  friends  worth  having  will 
In  the  Ic  ng  run  expect  as  much  from  you  aa 
they  give  to  you.  To  forget  an  obligation  or 
b':  ungrateful  for  a  ktndness  is  a  base  crim^- 
not  merely  a  fault  or  a  sin,  but  an  actual 
crime.  Men  guilty  of  it  ■oooar  or  iatar  mtist 
suffer  tha  penalty.  In  panonal  conduct  b« 
always  polite  but  never  obsequious.  None 
win  respect  you  more  than  you  respect  your- 
self.  Avoid  quarrels  as  long  as  you  can 
Wltliovt  yielding  to  imposition.  But  stisUIn 
fovr  manhood  always.  Never  bring  a  suit  in 
law  for  aasault  and  battery  or  for  defama* 
tlon.  Tba  law  affords  no  remedy  for  auch 
outrages  tiiat  can  satUfy  the  feelings  ol  a 
true  man.  Never  wound  the  feelings  oC 
others  Never  brook  wanton  outrage  upon 
your  own  faailngi.  If  you  ever  have  to  vUidl- 
cate  your  feelings  or  defend  your  honor, 
do  It  calmly.  If  angry  at  first,  wait  tUl  your 
wrath  cools  before  vou  proceed," 

These  words  were  repeated  by  General 
Jackson  on  his  birthday.  March  15,  1815.  at 
New  Orleans,  to  ihite  members  of  his  mUi- 
tary  family,  MaJ.  John  H.  Eaton.  MaJ.  WU- 
liam  V.  LewU.  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Butler. 
"Gentlemen."  said  General  Jackson.  "I  wish 
she  could  have  lived  to  see  thU  day.  There 
never  was  a  woman  like  her.  She  was  gentle 
as  a  dove  and  as  brave  as  a  lioness.  Her  last 
words  hsve  been  the  law  of  my  life." 

Mothers  are  Instinctively — snd  we  in. 
stinctively  expect  them  to  be — a  fount  of 
virtue  snd  liu>plratlon  to  their  children.  As 
a  daughter,  as  a  sister,  or  as  a  wife,  a  woman 
represents  only  herself,  but  as  a  mother  she 
Is  an  institution,  a  living  sotirce  of  man's 
beginning,  a  living  symbol  of  mankind's 
destlnv.  A  man  may  be  steeped  In  cynicism, 
and  despair,  but  still  hU  mother's  words  wlU 
be  for  him  a  source  of  strength  and  a  for- 
tress of  hope. 

Many  a  man's  wife  who  took  the  oath 
with  solemn  voice  has  withdrawn  her  sup- 
port, but  a  mother  always  is  consUnt  In  her 
support  "for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  In  health,  untU  death 
do  us  part." 

That  oath  Imposed  In  the  naarrlage  cere- 
mony Implies  the  expectation  that  those 
made  one  before  the  law  wUl  be  one  in  spir- 
it, too.  Though  often  only  a  hope  between 
spouses.  It  Is  a  fact  tjetween  mother  and 
son.  No  solemn  soundings  are  needed  to 
bind  a  mother  and  her  son  "lor  better,  lor 
worse  uuto  death."  Nature  herself  forges 
the  undying  bond,  for  it  takes  her  Into  the 
shadow  of  the  valley  of  death  to  give  him 
life  at  the  risk  of  her  own.  Affection  thus 
bom  U  surely  not  a  mere  sentiment  or  ^a 
accident.  It  is  a  profomid  manifestation  of 
nature  and  shows  that  though  we  may  turn 
to  our  scholars  for  the  answers  to  technical 
problems,  we  would  do  better  to  turn  to  our 
mothers  when  we  seek  fundamentals. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era. 
the  rellablUty  of  a  mothers  Instinct  was 
recognized  in  all  ages  and  places.  The  beat 
known  story  goes  back  thousands  ol  years 
to  the  time  of  Solomon.  You  recaU.  I  am 
sure,  the  story  of  the  two  women  who 
claimed  the  same  chUd.  As  It  U  told  In  the 
Scriptures,  one  said  to  Solomon,  "Oh,  my 
Lord,  give  her  the  living  chUd,  and  In  no 
wise  Slav  it."  But  the  other  said,  "Let  it  be 
neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  divide  it."  Then 
the  king,  turning  to  the  first  woman,  aatd. 
"Give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no  wi.se 
slay  it;  she  Is  the  mother  thereof."  How 
easy  it  was  for  him  to  be  sure  which  ol  lh» 
two  was  the  true  mother. 
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In  Um  CbrUtian  trsdttton.  of  cotinc.  tb« 
mother  has  always  been  tb*  voie*  of  TirtiM 
and  Um  UTlng  ntar  of  truth.  Dtfnlty  atid 
iMmor  have  baen  her*,  mnd  her  material  wel- 
fare has  been  the  propw  coDcern  of  e^fTj 
Mlf-r«apecUng  son. 

Moat  mother*  live  ototw  live*  and  die  ob- 
scure deaths,  their  (rao*  and  insplrstion 
enhancing  the  Uvea  only  of  their  offspring. 
It  Is  slRntflcant.  therefore,  of  the  genius  of 
motherhood  as  an  institution  th^t  mothers 
as  a  daai  are  so  widely  heralded  throughout 

My  country's  Washington  Irving  states 
■Imply  but  well:  "The  love  of  s  mother  Is 
newr  ashausted.  It  never  changes.  It  never 


A  father  may  turn  his  back  on  his  child, 
brother*  and  sisters  become  Inveterate  en- 
•mlea.  hnifcaiids  may  desert  their  wives,  or 
tbeir  husbands  But  a  mother's  love 
through  all:  in  good  repute.  In  bad 
r»put«.  In  the  face  of  the  world  °s  condemna- 
tion a  mother  stlil  loves  on,  and  still  hope* 
that  her  child  may  turn  from  his  evU  ways 
and  repent:  still  she  remembers  the  Infant 
•mils*  that  oiica  filled  her  boaom  vrlth  rap- 
nve.  the  merry  laugh,  the  joyful  shout  of 
Mi  childhood,  the  openinfc  promise  cf  his 
youth:  and  she  can  never  be  brought  to  think 
bun  all  unworthy 

The  life  of  Augustine  shows  how  sound 
such  a  mother's  faith  can  be.  Augtistlne — 
contemptible  bef'ir*  the  world — was  to  his 
wotMtm  tint  soul  of  beauty  and  honor.  She 
Ur*le— ly  purraed  him,  determined  to  con- 
vert him  to  the  Christian  life  of  which  she 
knew  he  was  worthy  When  at  last  she  had 
lifted  him  out  ol  the  mire  and  set  him 
among  princes  she  knew  and  said  her  life  was 
done,  and  she  was  happy  to  pass  on  to  her 
place  m  eternity — the  great  8t.  Monica 

Borne  writers  hava  gona  very  far  In  their 
Qt  tfaa  ftinctlon  of  motherhood. 
I  iwtellat  Dickens  wrote :  "I  think 
It  must  sotnewbere  be  written  thst  the  vir- 
tue* (rf  the  mothers  shall  be  visited  on  their 
children,  as  well  as  the  sins  of  their  fathers." 

The  phlloaopher  Mlchelet:  "It  Is  the  gen- 
eral rula  that  sil  superior  men  inherit  the 
ot    their    superiority    from    their 

New  England  s  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  con- 
tribute* the  concise  remark:  "Men  arc  whst 
their  mother*  make  them." 

It  is  almost  tnt*  to  repeat  that  our  boys 
fought  for  freedom  of  the  oppressed,  but, 
tn  substance,  doesn't  that  mean  that  they 
fought  for  the  sanctity,  the  sectirlty,  and 
the  importance  of  the  home?  And  what  Is 
home  without  a  mother^  As  the  American 
Jame*  Russell  Lowell  said:  "Many  make  a 
hou— Ixatd  but  cnly  one  the  home  " 

TSmm  are  thoughts  It  should  not  be  neces- 
aary  to  dwell  upon  and  you  may  well  ask 
why  It  ta  dednble  to  cite  testimony  to  such 
a  well-accepted  truth.  Precisely  because  It 
U  not  so  well  accepted  as  we  may  blindly 
believe  While  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  mothers  of  our  nations — and  nf  the 
ffettwn.  too — have  done  their  duty  to  help 
crush  a  sirstem  which  would  make  of  mother* 
mere  instruments  of  propagation  for  military 
conquest,  there  are  abroad  within  our  midst 
group*  and  Individuals  who  conspire  for  the 
•ucce**  of  their  peculiar  brands  of  philos- 
ophy, which  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
Taltiee  upon  which  «*e  have  bred,  llie  hon- 
est average  cltirens  of  these  lands  work  hard 
at  home  and  m  shop  to  make  a  living  and  to 
serve  their  country  When  their  day's  work 
Is  done  they  quietly  and  In  good  faith  turn 
their  mind*  to  the  peaoeftil  enjoyment  of 
fMBllj  Ufe.  They  hare  little  or  no  time  for 
puMUual  activity  They  can  only  have  faith 
that  their  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  their 
aalghhors  are  expended  in  behalf  of  the  fun- 
damental principle*  which  they  understand 
to  be  the  easenc*  d  ova  constitutional 
Oovenuneni. 
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tfforts  and  the  copious  blood- 
Into  the  settlement  of  the 


North  American  Continent;  the  sacrifices  of 
the  great  battles  that  have  been  fought  In 
World  Wars  I  and  II — and  those  which  pre- 
ceded them — are  matters  of  meaning  full 
and  deep  In  these  days  of  new  trial.  In  year* 
•f  peac"  and  complacency  we  heard  their 
recital  with  pleared  but  semiconscious  ears, 
bi :  we  must  now  grasp  their  full  import  and 
hold  to  it  If  we  are  to  be  equal  to  the  threat 
before  us. 

OtiT  mothers  will  do  their  part;  they  have 
offered  their  own  lives  that  their  sons  might 
live  and  they  offered  their  sons'  lives  that 
their  countries,  yours  and  mine,  might  live. 
And  it  Is  into  their  hands  and  the  ideals  that 
guide  them  that  we  willingly  and  with  faith 
entrust  the  future  of  our  beloved  nations. 
We  do  this  knowing  In  our  hearts  and  otir 
souls  that  Bfary.  the  Mother  of  Christ,  whose 
month  we  now  honor,  will  never  desert  us. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Harry 
E.  Polk,  president  of  the  Naiionai  Recla- 
mation Association: 

Juki  2,  1949. 
Mr  Hakkt  E.  Polk, 

President,  National 

Reclamation  Association . 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dka*  Mr.  Poui:  On  February  22.  1949. 
while  testifying  before  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  you  agreed,  at  my  request, 
to  furnish  for  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
sources  of  Income,  both  direct  and  Indirect, 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Association. 
The  relevant  testimony  appears  on  page* 
861  through  864  of  part  2  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings 

On  page  862,  the  following  question  ap- 
pears: 

"Mr.  Jackson.  If  you  could.  Mr.  Polk.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  submit  for  the  rec- 
ord a  statement  of  the  sources  of  your 
income  and  whether  the  income  comes  from 
associations  or  other  groups  within  the 
State,  and  that  you  list  where  they  derive 
their  funds.  I  think  it  Is  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness that  we  have  that  Information  because 
these  questions  are  bandied  around  from 
time  to  time  and  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  clear  the  record. 

"That  is  the  reason  I  ask  not  only  for  your 
income  from  private  utilities  but  I  also  ask 
public  bodies,  because  I  think  they  both 
contribute.  I  would  like  you  to  submit  a  list 
of  all  the  9oiu^»s  of  your  income,  both  direct 
and  Indirect." 

To  this  question  you  responded: 

"Mr.  Polk.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that  " 

The  Information  which  you  submitted 
appears  on  p>age  862  of  the  record.  It  be- 
gins. "Following  is  the  record  of  finances  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association,  as 
furnished  try  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors from  each  of  the  17  Western  Stat**:**. 

As  an  example  of  the  Information  fur- 
nished. I  should  like  to  cite  the  statement 
regarding  the  State  of  Washington,  which 
appear*  on  page  804  of  the  reeord: 
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"W.VSHINCTOK 

"AfOllating  State  organizations?  Wash- 
ington  State   Reclamation   Association. 

'How  financed?     Voluntary  subscriptions. 

"How  is  quota  met  to  NRA?  Largely  with 
State  appropriations  and  individual  and  or- 
ganization members. 

"Total  amount  received  from  State  in 
1948?     •1,437." 

Obvicualy.  this  does  not  answer  my  re- 
quest for  "all  the  sources  of  your  Income. 
bo:h  direct  and  Indirect."  The  phrase  "vol- 
lintary  subscriptions"  does  not  tell  whether 
the  Income  comes  from  associations  or  other 
groups  within  the  State  as  I  asked. 

la  earlier  testimony,  which  appears  on  page 
861  of  the  record,  the  following  exchange  of 
question^  and  answers  appears: 

"Mr.  J.\cKsoN.  Do  any  of  the  private  utility 
companies  contribute  to  the  National  Recla- 
mation  Association? 

"Mr.  Polk.  Any  of  the  utility  companies? 

"Mr  J.KCKSON.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Polk.  No.  sir;  they  do  not,  not  • 
•ln?le  one. 

'Mr.  Jackson.  Do  they  contribute  to  any 
of  the  State  associations  that  are  members 
Of  your  national  association? 

'■Mr.  Polk.  Possibly  they  do. 

"Mr.  J.*CKSON.  Rather  large  sums,  in  many 
Instances.^ 

"Mr.  Polk.  In  many  instances;  no,  sir. 

"Mr.  J\CK50N.  In  some  Instances? 

"Mr.  Polk.  I  understand  that  In  ■  very 
few  instances,  some  contributions  are  mad* 
to  State  associations.  Most  State  organiza- 
tions, however,  either  limit  such  contribu- 
tions or  spjeciftcally  accept  none. 

"Mr.  Jackson.  Do  any  of  the  public  utility 
or  public  bodies  contribute? 

"Mr.  Polk.  What  do  you  mean  by  'publio 
bodies.'  Mr.  Jackson? 

"Mr  JACK30N.  I  mean  mti^nlcipalltlea  or 
RE.\  co-ops? 

"Mr.  Polk.  Yes. 

"Mr.  J.ACKSON,  Do  they  contribute  to  your 
■ssoctation? 

"Mr.  Polk.  Yes;  several  municipalities  do. 

"IL-.  J.ACKSON.  Cities? 

"Mr.  Polk,  That  is  right." 

I  sbould  like  to  quote  the  financial  report 
for  1948  of  the  Washington  State  Reclama- 
tion Association,  as  It  appeared  In  the  Wenat- 
chee  (Wash.)  World.  In  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Rufus  Woods,  editor.  This  state- 
ment lists  by  name  the  sources  of  Income 
of  the  association: 

Receipts 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1948 864.  52 

CoUectloas : 

119     sustaining     memberships 

at    825 2.975.00 

14  75    active    memberships    at 

810  __ 147.  50 

National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion  687.50 

Refund,  post  ofHce  box  rent —  7.  49 

Refund,  telephone  rental 4.90 

Oimtrtbutlons: 

Jan.     8:     Washington     Water 

Power .._  a.  000.  00 

Jan.  19:  Puget  Sound  Power  tc 

Ught 1,500.00 

Oct.     7:      Washington     Water 

Power 1,000.00 

Oct,  23:  Puget  Sound  Power  Sc 

Ught 750.00 

Vov.  22:  Northern  Pacific  Ry—  100.00 
Nov.  22:  Great  Northern  Ry.. _  100.  00 
Not.  22:  Union  Pacific  R.  R-—  100.00 
Nov.    22:    Chicago.    Milwaukee 

and  St.  Paul  R.  R 100  00 

Total 6.650.00 

Total  collections —  9,636.91 

shows  that  almost  70  percent  of  the 
of  the  association  came  from  private 


utility  companies  and  railroads.  I  find  this 
dilBcvilt  to  reconcile  with  yovir  statement  that 
"most  State  organizations  .  .  .  either  limit 
such  contributions  or  specifically  accept 
none."  I  also  note  the  absence  of  contribu- 
tions by  public  power  groups  (such  as  munic- 
ipalities and  REA  co-ops)  which,  you  told 
the  committee,  contribute  to  the  State  recla- 
mation associations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House.  I  am  re- 
peating my  request  few  the  soiu-ces  of  your 
Income,  both  direct  and  indirect,  which  you 
agreed.  In  the  hearings,  to  furnish.  This, 
of  course.  Includes  the  sources  of  Income  of 
the  various  State  associations,  which,  as  you 
state,  contribute  to  the  national  association. 
I  should  like  statements  similar  to  that  per- 
taining to  the  State  of  Washington,  which 
I  have  quoted  above,  naming  specifically  the 
sources  of  Income. 

As  I  stated  in  the  hearings.  I  am  only  try- 
ing to  be  fair.  I  am  anxious  to  learn  whether 
or  not  the  case  of  the  State  of  Washington 
Is  a  coincidental  exception  to  the  general 
statements  made  by  you  In  yotir  testimony. 

I  presume  that  the  information  which  I 
seek  is  easily  available  from  the  various  State 
associations,  and  that  your  prompt  attention 
in  this  matter  will  enable  you  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  this  Information  In  the  near 
future. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Dr.  Sterlmg  Raffin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOETH  cabolin.v 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimou.s  consent.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  un- 
der date  of  June  2  in  tribute  to  Dr.  Ster- 
ling Ruffin. 

The  city  of  Washington  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  passing  of  this  great 
man.  He  has  rendered  an  outstanding 
service  both  as  a  teacher  and  physician. 
Dr.  Ruffin  comes  from  a  family  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

DR.  STEXLiNG  mtTrrtN 

A  physicians'  physician.  Dr.  Sterling  Ruffin 
set  a  standard  In  medicine  In  Washington 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  connec- 
tion with  George  Washington  University 
began  when  he  came  here  as  a  student  about 
1886.  He  was  professor  of  practice  for  22 
years.  Approximately  1,200  men  passed 
through  his  classes.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing which  he  developed  was  rigidly  scientific, 
yet  it  also  was  Inspirational.  A  doctor,  he 
insisted,  must  understand  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body  of  a  patient.  His  Influence  went 
out  from  the  classroom  and  the  operating 
theater  to  the  whole  conununlty  in  terms 
of  service  repeated  again  and  again  tn  the 
labors  of  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Rufflns  own  charges  found  him  tire- 
lessly devoted.  He  brought  to  them  the 
reassurance  of  a  calm  and  placid  confidence. 
Sure  In  his  Judgments,  he  dealt  with  dlseeee 
simply  as  a  problem  to  be  solved.  His  pro- 
cedures were  mathematical.  Modem  theories 
annoyed  him  because,  as  he  believed,  they 
were  too  adventurously  experimental.      But 


he  was  philosophical  In  his  attitude  toward 
even  the  most  radical  Innovations.  Prog- 
ress In  medlcme.  accordtag  to  his  conception 
of  It.  must  be  accomplished  by  medicine  it. 
self.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  come  from 
outside  :.nd  would  not  be  lasting  if  It  did. 
What  really  was  wanted.  Dr.  Ruffin  declared, 
was  constantly  Increasing  knowledge  of  what 
make.s  people  sick  and  what  correctively  can 
make  them  well. 

Never  married.  Dr.  Ruffin  lived  alone  In  hla 
Connecticut  Avenue  home,  surrounded  by 
his  books.  Much  of  his  library  dealt  with 
the  career  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
whom  he  attended  and  greatly  admired. 
When  friends  yesterday  were  invited  to  com- 
ment on  the  net  result  of  his  life,  one  of  them 
said:  "He  built  a  monument  to  himself  in 
the  young  people  who  are  alive  today  because 
he  was  so  competent,  so  skUlful,  and  so  down- 
right good  in  his  work." 


Charter  of  Principles  Called  Way 
To  Obtain  Armed  Forces'  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  June  1.  1949: 

Chartkx  or  PaiNciPLxs  Callxd  Wat  To  Obtain 
Arius  Forces'  UNrrr — Pricxdint  roe 
Sttp   Seen   in   Kit   West   Acreemint   on 

Strategic  FtmcnoNs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Tl-ieie's  one  way  out  of  the  confusion 
which  has  developed  in  the  effort  to  secure 
unification  of  the  armed  services.  It  doesn't 
require  any  new  legislation.  But  It  does 
require  a  simple  piece  of  constructive  plan- 
ning by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  solution  has  been  slowly  crystallliing 
out  of  the  current  experience  inside  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall.  It  necessitates  a  brief 
charter  of  principles  for  the  operation  of 
that  all-Important  agency.  It  can  be  writ- 
ten only  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  put  into 
effect  as  a  dliectlve  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  precedent  for  such  a  step  Is 
the  famous  Key  West  agreement  on  strategic 
limctlona. 

In  that  agreement,  roles  and  missions  only 
were  outlined.  When,  for  example,  to  the 
Air  Force  alone  was  assigned  the  primary 
respoiisibUity  for  strategic  bombing.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  the  Navy  should  assist 
wherever  practicable  In  the  carrying  out  of 
such  a  mission. 

But  to  the  Navy  were  assigned  certain  mis- 
sions, too,  such  as  antisubmarine  warfare, 
the  bombing  of  submarine  pens,  and  the  lay- 
ing of  mines  and  other  tasks. 

EXCELLENT  BECINNINC 

The  outline  of  missions  made  at  Key  West 
last  year  was  an  excellent  beginning.  It 
didn't,  however,  go  far  enough  and  take 
up  Internal  procedures  and  budget-making. 
Using  the  same  approach.  It  now  becomes^ 
necessary  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to* 
make  a  basic  agreement  on  two  major  points : 

1.  Shall  there  be  a  specific  plan  for  war 
and  shall  everything  be  related  to  that  par- 
ticular plan,  or  shall  there  be  a  flexible  plan 
which  would  permit  the  armed  servtces  to 
meet  any  contingencies  that  arise  when  a  war 
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I?  A  rIcM  plan  hu  tbe  mtIous  dl*- 
•dT&ntage  of  b— tng  all  ttratc^  on  on*  de- 
fense, tuch  as  on  th*  Maglnot  line.  Obrt- 
ously  tbe  lleilble  plan  Is  Xht  better. 

a.  ShslI  each  ssiilce  vote  Its  view  In  ttM 
Joint  Cblefs  of  Staff  ss  to  the  way  In  whldk 
another  serrtce'i  mission  shall  be  carried  out 
and  with  That  weapons?  This  goes  to  the 
root  (tf  the  present  rontrowrsy. 

It  win  be  conceded  by  fair-minded  men  in 
all  the  armed  services  thst  a  certain  amount 
of  scrutiny  of  each  other's  budgets  is  desira- 
ble so  that  no  serrlce  can  go  (^  on  a  tangent 
vttll  a  strained  Interpretation  of  Its  needs. 
It  la  admuted  ateo  that  the  mutual  scrutiny 
flC  budgets  can  be  helpful  if  carried  merely  to 
tha  pomt  of  criticism  and  obsenration. 
When,  however,  the  dtsraiak»  reaches  the 
technical  point  of  what  waapona  shall  be  used 
to  carry  out  an  assigned  mlsakm.  then  the 
tfecMon  should  be  made  by  each  service  as  to 
what  weapons  It  needs  for  thst  mission.  Nor 
itaould  any  weapon  be  the  exclusive  or  mo- 
Bopoly  privilege  of  one  service.  When  war 
cooMa.  It  Is  necaasary  to  hit  the  enemy  with 
•11  services  and  all  weapons. 

Today  the  Joint  Chiefs  oi  Staff  Is  In  a  state 
9t  disunity  and  confusion  because  It  laclu  a 
goMtaic  charter.  The  statute  does  not 
specify  what  the  procedures  should  be  inside 
liie  Joint  Chiefs  The  omission  is  probably 
because  QezibUlty  U  eaaentlal. 
In  emer^ncies 

csiTSBS  or  raiCTTON 

■era  mn  specific  examples  of  what  has 
happened  racenily  to  cause  friction:  The 
B-36  was  submitted  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  at 
various  stagea.  The  Navy  representatives  on 
the  Joint  Cblafs  did  not  question  the  puUcy 
of  putting  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket,  as  tha 
Air  Force  sppeared  to  be  doing.  Approval 
was  given  to  the  budget  asked  by  the  Air 
Wore*  and  the  routine  changes  In  B-M  or- 
OD  tha  theory  that  the  Air  Porca  knaw 
what  waapoos  It  wanted  for  Its  mlartrwiw. 

Conversely,  howsai.  twth  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  voted  against  the  building  of 
the  large  carrier,  daaplte  the  Insistence  of 
the  Navy  that  It  needed  such  a  vessel  to 
carry  out  naral  missions.  Now  the  dispute 
has  entered  another  vexatious  stage.  The 
Army  and  Air  Force  have  begtin  to  question 
the  modemlMtlon  of  such  aircraft  carriers 
as  stTsady  are  buUt  This  Is  carrying  mat- 
ters to  the  technical  point  of  saying.  In  ef- 
fect, that  a  man  who  has  spent  his  entire 
with  ground  troops  is  capable  of  navl- 
;  a  ship  and  carrying  out  sea  operations 
his  Inexpert  lodgment  on  those 
to  the  conference  table.  It  is  this 
ty  which  Is  holding  up  unification. 
0»lecttng  a  chatrman  whose  experience  is 
also  conllned  to  one  <emce  doesn't  help  mat- 
ters any. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  by  letting  the 
three  servlcee  come  to  agreement  on  an  over- 
all budget  to  recommend  to  Congress  snd 
then  let  each  service,  by  adhering  to  the 
Key  West  agrecaMBt  on  wlwlona.  detemlne 
for  Itself  what  waapoua  and  organlaatlon  it 
shsU  use  to  carry  out  those  missions  within 
the  budget  figtire  set  finally  by  Congress  for 
each  servloe.  XTnlllcatton  then  will  come 
nattirally. 


UMW   History   at   Harrard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  DANia  J.  ROOD 

or  rxwNsvLVA.NTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESCrTATTVIS 

THuradav.  June  2.  1949 

Hr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  dStend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcord.  I 
Include  the  foUcwing  article  from  the 


United  Mii^ 
1.  1949. 
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Workers  Journal  of  June 


UMW  BISTOaT  AT  HAKVAX* 

achievements    of    the    UldWA    In 

and   legislative  spheres 

by  Vice  President  Kennedy  In 

Hal-vard  University  before  the  ad- 

manai  ement    class    in    the    Graduate 

Bifsinesa  Administration. 

of  the  leadership  of  the 
related,  that  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  was  written 
law.     He  told  of  the  labor  sec- 
law   creating   the   Bituminous 
ion  and  the  National  Recovery 
the  basis  for  the  Wagner  Act. 
ig  on  labor  history  In  the  United 
told  how  the  UlfWA  hsd 
influenzal  In  sharing  the  policy  of  the 
e^islatlon  as  iMSclal  security.    He 
the  UlCWA's  great  progress  lii 
Che      unorganized.      Comparing 
with  that  of  miners'  unions  in 
he  told  of  Its  attitude  toward 
which  has  enabled  the  Amer- 
Industry  to  outproduce  the  rest  of 
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EXnyiSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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OF  NEW   TOKX 

IN  THE  H^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday   June  2.  1949 
MULTER 
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women  who  are  putting  out 
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recent  days  about  the  function 
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We  believe  an  independent  liberal  news- 
paper can  fight  harder,  more  effectively  and 
more  resoltitely  than  a  Journal  committed 
to  an  absolutist  party  line.  For  what  we 
are  saying  and  doing  represents  not  what 
we  have  been  told  to  believe  by  an  all -wise 
leader  or  what  we  have  read  m  a  political 
text  which  may  be  reinterpreted  to  mean 
something  else  next  week.  It  represents 
the  intensity  of  conviction  arrived  at  with 
the  use  of  our  own  minds  and  the  exercise 
of  our  best  Judgment. 

When  we  take  our  stand  we  will  do  so 
with  the  awareness  that  we  are  not  God — 
but  with  the  certainty  that  there  are  things 
for  which  men  are  willing  to  fight  and  even 
die.  We  will  not  equivocate  in  the  defease 
of  civil  llt>erty.  We  will  not  diflereaiiate  be- 
tween good  dictators  and  evil  ones.  We  will 
not  accept  a  moral  double  standard  under 
which  tyranny  and  exploitation  are  defen- 
sible in  one  area  of  the  world  and  Intolerable 
In  another.  We  despise  repression  and  cru- 
elty in  Greece  or  In  Georgia,  In  Moscow. 
Madrid,  or  Manhattan.  We  believe  millions 
of  people  In  our  own  country  and  abroad 
deserve  a  better  break;  that  too  many  chil- 
dren are  still  born  Into  this  world  without  a 
fighting  chance  for  biunau  happiness:  and 
we  hope  this  Institution  will  never  grow  so 
old  or  so  smug  thst  it  becomes  indifferent  to 
suffering  or  tries  to  discover  elaborate  reasons 
why  nothing  can  be  done  about  It. 

It  was  said  long  ago  that  the  function  of 
a  newspaper  Is  to  "comfort  the  afflicted  and 
to  afflict  the  comfortable."  Too  many  news- 
papers have  forgotten  the  words  or  erown 
so  fat  and  comfortable  themselves  that  they 
view  the  phrase  as  Inflammatory.  We  like 
it  and  we  propose  to  remember  it.  not  be- 
cause we  regard  success  as  subversive  but 
because  success  too  often  means  the  com- 
placent loss  of  conscience. 

We  know  where  we  are  going  and  only  a 
final  explanatory  word  is  needed.  It  has 
often  seemed  as  if  liberal  journalism  must  be 
dull  Journalism  on  the  theory  that  any  in- 
terest In  the  variety  of  human  experience  is 
somehow  Ureverent  or  irresponsible.  We 
don't  accept  this  grim  view.  A  newspaper  is 
the  first  draft  of  history;  it  Is  the  record  rif 
how  people  lived,  exulted  and  suffered  In 
every  phase  of  their  existence. 

We  know  that  all  of  you  will  not  agree 
with  us  all  of  the  time,  but  we  vow  that  you 
will  never  be  bored. 


Bdf  in  Planned  Economy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  ooNNXCTXctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Waterbury  tConn.)  American 
of  May  27,  1949,  commenting  on  the 
Presidents  economic  program. 

The  writer's  analysis  of  administration 
thinking  is  as  correct  a  one  as  I  have 
yet  seen. 

The  editorial  follows : 

»VO  TH  PLANNXD  ECOIVOUT 

"The  only  person  In  Government  worried 
about  inflation  Is  the  President  himself. "  de- 
clared Representative  J.'»me^  T.  Pattkxsoi« 
the  other  day.  The  Fifth  District  Congress- 
man went  on  to  stress  that  the  rest  of  us 
are  more  worried  over  deflation  and  specially 
concerned  on  that  account  for  what  tiie 
President's  resistance  to  expenditure  reduc- 
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tlons  and  his  call  tat  higher  taxes  threaten 
to  do  to  a  declining  economy. 

Mr.  Pattexson's  p)olnt  Is  well  taken  and  it 
would  certainly  be  a  stimulant  to  business 
If  Government  could  balance  its  books  by  re- 
trenchment instead  of  by  seeking  new  reve- 
nues. The  fact  that  economy  In  Govern- 
ment is  today  attaining  more  popularity  and 
suppx>rt  than  it  has  had  for  many  heedless 
years  is  a  hopeful  augiiry  that  the  free- 
spending  cycle  has  aixjut  nin  Its  course. 

Why  the  President  Is  resistant  to  a  senti- 
ment which  Ls  a  growing  one  among  both 
lawmakers  and  the  people  can  be  explained 
on  the  grounds  of  politics,  not  economics. 
That  is  the  fatal  bug  in  the  theory  of  a  man- 
aged economy.  There  are  undeniably  lots 
of  things  that  Government  could  do  to  level 
off  tne  ups  and  downs  of  capitalist  economy. 
Whether  it  would  do  them  is  another  matter. 

We  institute  subsidy  devices  to  bolster  our 
economy  in  times  of  depression,  only  to  have 
pressure  groups  perpetuate  such  grants 
through  times  of  inflation.  A  President  is 
elected  on  promises  of  expensive  reforms 
and  persists  in  seeking  them,  despite  the 
onset  of  deflation,  a  shrinking  national  In- 
come, and  consequently  shrinking  tax  re- 
ceipts. 

Government  is  not  scientific.  Government 
forever  mixes  up  the  exact  equations  of 
supply  and  demand,  credit  and  debit,  and 
all  the  rest  with  the  tricky  human  equation. 
A  long  process  of  educating  both  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  people  and  strenuous  exer- 
cise of  conviction  and  character  are  needed 
to  make  controls  under  popular  government 
expertly  serve  our  economic  well-being. 


Poland  Seeks  Eaft-We$t  Peace— Ea«t- 
West  Peace  Is  Needed  or  Nation  Will  Be 
Trampled 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  News  of  Tues- 
day, May  31,  1949.  This  article  is  writ- 
ten by  David  M.  Nichol.  who  Is  now  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  and  is  writing  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try for  the  Detroit  News  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  There  have  been  many 
articles  written  on  the  conditions  in  east- 
em  European  countries,  but  in  most 
cases  these  articles  were  slanted  too 
much  to  either  the  left  or  the  right  in 
order  to  propagandize  a  preconceived 
viewpoint.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Nichol  Is 
trying  to  present  an  objective  and  un- 
prejudiced report.    The  article  follows: 

East-West  Pxack  Is  Nkkdkd  ox  Nation  Wm 
Be  Tr.\mpi.ed 

(By  David  M.  Nichol) 

Waxsaw. — Of  all  the  countries  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  the  position  of  Poland  Ls  about 
the  unhapplest. 

It  is  inextricably  bound  with  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  hard  facts  of  geography  and 
by  formal  treaty,  yet  for  most  of  Poland's 
history  the  Russians  have  been  greedy  and 
unpleasant  neighbors,  often  open  enemies. 

Its  heart  and  its  yearnings  and  centuries 
of  cultural  history  incline  It  toward  the  west. 


yet  the  west  has  turned  iU  coldest  shotUder 
toward  {wstwar  Poland. 

Most  important  of  all.  In  the  Polish  view. 
the  west  has  refused  to  guarantee  or  even  to 
recognize  the  country's  western  boundaries. 

Poland  knows  that  any  alterations  that 
may  be  made  will  be  for  the  benefit  and 
strengthening  of  Germany. 

Yet  it  Is  less  than  10  years  since  Germany 
not  only  destroyed  Poland  as  a  geographical 
entity  but  undertook  the  incredible  and 
ghastly  task  of  killing  all  its  people. 

TXAOmONAL    ATI.T 

Prance  Is  Poland's  traditional  ally  In 
Europe.  But  Prance,  after  the  devastation 
and  blood  letting  of  two  world  wars.  Is  In 
no  position  to  help.  Its  own  security  can 
only  be  preserved  In  the  closest  cooperation 
with  the  other  western  powers,  which  means, 
again,  the  reconstruction  of  Germany. 

Nor  can  Poland's  answer  be  found  In  the 
divided,  weakened,  and  artificial  Germany 
which  is  likely  to  result  If  the  Foreign  Blln- 
isters  fall  to  reach  genuine  agreement. 

A  divided  Germany  means  continued  So- 
viet occupmtion  of  eastern  Germany,  where 
its  military  forces  now  number  some  quarter 
of  a  million  It  also  means  continued  pro- 
tection of  Soviet  lines  of  communication 
through  the  Balkans. 

at  A  xrrssiAN  hoop 

Poland  would  remain  Uterally  encircled  by 
the  Soviet  armed  forces,  except  for  the  Baltic 
Sea.  And  the  Baltic,  except  its  western  out- 
let, is  under  control  of  the  Soviet  fleet. 

If  Soviet  forces  are  withdrawn  from  east- 
em  Germany,  their  first  stop  will  be  western 
Poland.  It  U  estimated  that  80,000  Soviet 
soldiers  already  are  dug  In  firmly  there  in 
former  Nazi  barracks  and  training  groimds. 

Genuine  agreement  In  Paris  could  make 
Poland  the  bridge  between  east  and  west,  a 
role  it  is  qualified  eminently  to  play. 

Lacking  that,  it  has  no  choice  but  close 
and  continued  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  willingly  or  unwilllngiy. 
A  pHAYim  roa  peaci 

The  last  thing  that  Poland  wants  Is  to  be 
Involved  in  the  big  power  quarrels.  And  It 
is  almost  the  last  thing  that  Poland  can 
avoid. 

"What  do  3rou  hope  for  from  tUe  Foreign 
Ministers'  meeting?"  I  asked  one  high-rank- 
ing Polish  official. 

His  reply  was  in  three  fervent  words: 

"Peace.     Peace.     Peace." 


Poetry  Prizes  for  Unirersity  Students 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  including  a 
news  item  from  the  May  20.  1949,  issue 
of  the  Catholic  Review,  of  Baltimore,  en- 
titled "McGovera  Awards  for  Poetry 
Made."  Such  awards  were  established 
In  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
and  the  American  University  in  Janu- 
ary 1948  by  James  Patrick  McGovem.  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  special  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun,  and 
a  former  captain  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  of  the  First  World 
War.  whose  widely  read  Poems  of  World 
War  n  were  published  by  the  Bethesda- 


Chevy  Chase  Post,  No.  105,  Department 
of  Maryland,  of  the  American  Legion,  in 
1945.  For  further  and  complete  detailx 
of  .such  awards  I  refer  to  the  remarks  of 
former  Representative  Richard  P.  Har- 
less.  of  .irizona,  on  pages  A426  and  A427 
of  the  Appendix  of  the  Cokgexssional 
Rxcord,  from  which  I  quote  this  inspir- 
ing sonnet  from  Captain  McGovcrn's 
I)en:  

THX     HIAXT'S     tJNDTINC     QtTXST 

Poetry  has  nature's  root  and  flower. 
The  soul  of  life  from  essence  of  the  earth; 
Born  of  truth  and  Ijeauty.  it  reaps  power 
To  make  the  mortal  of  Immortal  worth. 
The  spirit  which  Is  nurtured  In  Its  seed 
Can    build    such    health,    such    faith,    such 

harmony. 
That  wisdom  of  the  heart  and  mind  then 

lead 
To  peace  and  brotherhood  and  liberty. 
The  art  of  poetry  owns  a  domain 
Unique  and  universal  in  Its  sphere. 
With   words  like  pageants   gleaming  In   tte 

train. 
With  strains  of  music  blending  for  the  ear; 
It  is  the  diamond  light  of  man's  tinrest. 
The  rhythms  of  the  heart's  undying  quest. 

I  now  append  the  article  frtmi  Ihn 
Catholic  Review  of  May  20,  19«: 

U'GOVXXN   AWAXDS  FOX  POXTXT    MADX 

Two  prizes  for  poems  have  been  won  by 
Brother  Pldellan  Burke,  P.  8.  C.  of  De  La 
Salle  College,  Qusens  Chapel  Road  and  the 
District  line,  ?»ho  is  a  senior  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  university  authorities  dis- 
closed today.  Rev.  William  J.  Rooney,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  Judges  the 
poems  entered  for  the  prize  money  awarded 
each  year  by  James  P.  McGovern.  a  Washing- 
ton lawyer,  announced  that  Brother  Plde- 
llan's  poem.  The  Reelection,  won  the  first 
award  of  $75.  Richard  N.  Foley,  chairman  of 
the  O'Hagan  poetry  prize  committee,  dis- 
closed that  Brother  Fldelian's  entry.  Two 
Bernini  Poems,  was  awarded  $25.  left  by  the 
late  Thomas  O'Hagan,  of  Toronto.  Canada. 

James  Irwin,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  candidate 
for  his  doctor's  degree  In  English  In  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  wee 
awarded  the  McOovem  price  of  $60  for  hie 
Poor  Linguist  My  Comrade.  Honorable  men- 
tion In  the  McGovern  competition  was 
awarded  to  Brother  Adelbert  Scheve.  F.  8.  C. 
also  of  De  La  Salle  CoUege,  for  bis  poem.  To 
Death. 


**\  Have  Cancer  and  I  Am  Goinf  To  Die 
ofir 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUNTON  D.  McKlNNON 

or  CALirORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  McKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all 
the  heroes  die  on  battlefields.  And  some- 
times the  good  works  of  a  man  do  not 
die  with  his  body.  I^uch  is  the  case  of 
Forrest  Warren,  a  veteran  newspaper- 
man, a  beloved  friend  of  thousands,  and 
a  worth-while  servant  to  the  helpless  and 
handicapped  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Warren's  doctor  told  him  of  his 
incurable  disease.  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  will  be  interested  in 
his  reaction,  published  on  the  front  page 
of  the  San  Diego  Journal.  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  will  be  glad  to  know 
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that  following  publication  of  the  article 
that  a  Forrest  Warren  Cancer  Fund 
apontaneou5]y  developed,  and  within  a 
week  the  fund  has  reached  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  contributions  pouring 
In  from  all  over  the  country. 

After  reading  Mr.  Warren's  statement. 
Members  of  Congress  may  wish  to  assist 
the  Forrest  Warren  Cancer  Fund.  Con- 
tributions may  be  sent  care  of  the  San 
Diego  Journal. 

Here  is  Mr.  Warren's  reaction  ahen 
told  he  faces  certain  and  Immediate 
death: 


W«UUUCN    MTB.    "I    UAVM    CAMCm.    t    AM 
NOT  AIXAIB" 

I  have  caiicer  and  I  am  goUig  to  die  of 
M 

But  I  am  not  afraid 

I  baT«  made  my  peace  with  God.  My  heart 
la  nilid  with  love  Only  happlneaa  wUl  sur- 
round me  until  the  end 

liy  doctor,  after  I  had  been  Ul  7  weeks, 
told  me  what  wai  wrong  1  have  malignant 
melanoma,  a  tjrpe  of  incurable  cancer. 

I  am  glad  be  tdd  me.  I  think  that  all 
cancer  sufrerers  itbould  be  told  It  la  not 
it  news — no  one  wants  to  go — but  It 
give  you  a  chance  to  get  your  bouse  In 
order      And  that  Is  so  Important. 

1  have  called  In  all  of  my  family  and  we 
have  had  a  long  talk.  And  I've  pretty  well 
worked  out  the  funeral  arrangements.  I've 
called  the  men  I  want  for  pallbearers  and 
they've  accepted.  And  I've  had  a  chat  with 
my  preacher,  and  asked  him  to  keep  bis 
remarks  brief. 

So  far.  I  have  had  little  pain,  but  I  am  very 
tired  and  sleepy.  I  tell  my  friends  I  could 
qualify  In  a  laxlest-man  contest. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  most  right  ik>w 
la  that  the  doctor  says  I  must  have  no  vts- 
ttors  and  no  phone  calls.  I've  tried  to  argue, 
but  the  doctor  U  firm.  On  that  rule,  he  JubX 
wont  budge  at  all. 

Ify  >ery  life  has  t>een  wrapped  up  In  news- 
paper work — for  more  than  60  years.  I  will 
be  7a  next  August 

In  my  career  I  have  written  every  type  of 
atory.  taut  this  Is  the  moat  unusual.  I  am 
dictating  it  to  my  devoted  wife  Nina,  who  haa 
been  of  such  strength  to  me  down  through 
the  years,  and  particularly  in  theae  days. 
6hc  Is  seated  by  my  bed  with  our  portable 
typewriter,  putting  down  what  I  have  to  aay. 

I  am  writing  this  coltuui  for  only  one  rea- 
son— or  perhaps.  I  should  say,  for  two 
reasons. 

Flrat.  I  feel  It  might  bring  a  meastire  of 
comfort  to  others  who  are  hopelessly  111  and 
face  to  face  with  their  Maker,  Just  as  I  am. 

Then  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  those 
who  are  not  ill  but  who  are  blessed  with 
health  and  strength,  and  have  time  ahead 
cf  them. 

I  would  like  to  appeal  to  them  to  give  to 
the  cancer  research  fund  so  that  it  may  be- 
come poealble  for  doctors  to  detect  cancer 
more  quickly  and  even  perhaps  find  a  cure. 

Many  people  have  been  telMng  me  what  a 
Wondcrfi'l  life  of  service  I  have  bad.  I  say 
to  all.  "If  you  thiuk  I  have  done  good,  why 
not  do  likewise?  Now  Is  the  time  to  begin. 
Help  somebody  today." 

When  I  was  a  very  young  man  my  first 
wue  was  killed  by  a  train,  and  I  was  left 
alone  with  a  t>aby  boy.  For  a  time  I  was  bat- 
tered and  broken,  and  my  little  world  seemed 
at  an  end. 

It  was  my  mother's  counsel  that  shook  me 
out  of  my  despondency.  With  an  arm 
around  me.  she  said.  "Son.  sorrow  too  much 
indtxlged  soon  becomes  a  weakness.  The 
otUy  way  to  lighten  it  la  to  ahare  the  sorrow 
Of  others." 

I  acted  upon  my  mother's  advice.  In  all 
humility.  I  tell  you  that  from  that  day  I 
have  shared  the  sorrows  and  lifted  the  croea 
the  overburdened  wherever  possible. 
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monopoly    on    that    gratitude. 

it.  too. 

now,  but  I  want  to  say  that 
iind  his  aasoclatee  are  wonderful, 
everything  for  my  comfort, 
o  know  that  I  am  leaving  three 
ail   good   citizens,   and   six 
My  wife,  who  has  been  my  con- 
nurse,  and  partner  in  my 
carry  on  the  work  I  love. 
is   not   set    for    my    departure, 
nows  when  that  will  be.     I  face 
nth  faith  and,  in  my  heart,  love 


cnly 


you 


t  lose 


ro 


chill  Iren 


p  inion. 


Fc  deraJ  Aid  to  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOEAOO 

IN  THE  dOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  2,  1949 


Mr.  HU 


'1 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rec  mo  an  editorial  on  Federal  aid 
to  education  taken  from  the  Denver 
Pw;t 

This  Is  aJvery  excellent  statement,  and 
I  trust  th  it  all  Members  interested  in 
this  most  mportant  national  legislation 
will  f\nd  t  me  to  read  this  article  very 
carefully  : 

THS  CONCiaM  or  ALL 

know    any    arguments    against 

o  education  which  are  not  based 

twad  opposition  to  social  ex- 

>o    matter    how    meritorious    or 

fear  of  Federal  Interference 


tl;h 


We    d<m't 
Falderal  aid 
on   Ilk   a 
pendituie. 
(2)  the 
In  the  scho(ls 

Regardlest 
tlons  may 
In  the  hard 
United 


8tat>e 


professed 


te 


of  bow  seriously  these  objec- 

advanced.  they  become  feeble 

light  of  facta  about  the  state  of 

education.    We  are  •  Nation 


which  prides  Itaelf  on  free  eehooU  for  an. 

but — 

In  1940.  10.000.000  of  our  citlaene  had  no 
more  than  5  years  of  schooling. 

Census  estlmatea  In  1M7  showed  that 
4,000,000  of  o\rr  children  between  the  agee  of 
6  and  17  were  receiving  no  schooling  at  all. 

In  the  war  years,  8  percent  of  our  young 
men  were  draft-rejects  because  of  educa- 
tional deficiencies. 

In  the  years  1939  and  1940.  studies  showed 
that  the  best  of  our  school  systems  spent 
$6,000  or  more  per  classroom,  while  the  poor- 
est spent  less  than  glOO.  a  spread  of  more 
than  60  to  1  in  educational  opportunity. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  atom  and  of  con- 
flicting ideologies.  It  was  never  more  Im- 
portant thst  America  have  Informed  cltiaen- 
shlp.  We  cannot  have  such  a  citizenship 
when  there  exist  these  appalling  boles  In  otir 
educational  structure. 

To  a  great  and  demonstrable  extent,  these 
weaknesses  are  due  to  the  unequal  spread  of 
wealth  among  our  States  (and  it  should  t>e 
obvious  that  unequal  educational  opportu- 
nity is  a  prime  factor  In  perpetuating  these 
inequalities  of  wealth). 

It  la  the  aim  of  the  Pederal-aid-to-tduca- 
tion  bill,  which  the  Senate  has  Just  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  58  to  15  vote,  to  fill  these 
gaps.  The  measure  provides  $300,000,000  to 
be  distributed  among  the  States  on  a  basis 
of  need. 

Opponents  have  appealed  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  more  well-to-do  States,  point- 
ing out  that  their  share  of  taxes  to  pay  such 
Federal  grants  will  be.  In  many  cases,  several 
times  what  they  would  receive  In  aid.  This 
is  obviously  true.  Colorado,  for  instance, 
would  chip  in  $2,171,000  In  Federal  taxes  and 
receive  only  $1,240,000. 

Far  from  being  a  sin,  that  ia  the  very 
philosophy  of  Federal  aid.  It  takes  from  the 
richer  States  and  gives  to  the  poorer.  But 
the  aim  and  a  worthy  one.  Is  to  advance  the 
entire  Nation. 


James  V.  Forrestal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHCSKTrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  a  news  story  by 
John  A.  Giles  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  May  23.  1949.  concerning 
the  late  James  Forrestal,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense: 

When,  as  Navy  Secretary,  he  visited  Pearl 
Harbor  Navy  '^ard.  he  shunted  aside  the 
efforts  of  an  admiral  to  talk  to  him  to  speak 
to  a  lonely  Junior  officer  he  bad  Just  met 
for  the  first  time.  "I'll  tell  Phil  I  saw  you. 
Dave."  he  called  while  the  brass  stood  back 
abashed. 

The  young  officer  concerned  is  my 
good  friend.  Commander  Davltt  M. 
Rooney.  of  Palmer,  Mass..  prominent 
central  Massachusetts  newspaperman 
who  served  as  a  Navy  public-relations  of- 
ficer during  the  war.  Secretary  Forres- 
tal. subsequently,  gave  me  his  message. 

The  episode  described  by  Mr.  Giles  viv- 
idly illustrates  one  of  the  many-sided 
facets  of  Secretary  Forrestal's  person- 
ality and  character  which  brought  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  pub- 
lic and  which  endeared  him  to  those  who 
knew  him  best 
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Jim  Forrestal  was  as  much  a  casualty 
of  the  war  as  If  he  were  stricken  in 
battle,  because  his  selfless  zeal  prompted 
him  to  labor  so  arduously  in  behalf  of  the 
Nation  that  he  was  finally  borne  down 
with  the  weight  of  heavy  responsibility 
and  work.  Outstanding  in  every  re- 
spect, he  was  a  brilliant  administrator 
and  a  man  of  strong  conviction.  He  was 
efficient,  painstaking,  conscientious,  and 
he  was  also  kind  to  his  associates  and 
all  the  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, humane  In  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  those  in  need  of  h-is  assistance. 
A  gifted  policy  maker,  he  was  an  able 
and  faithful  public  Servant  who  per- 
formed his  duties  with  poise  and  effi- 
ciency, always  viith  rare  discernment  of 
the  particular  needs  of  the  ordinary  en- 
listed man  who  came  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. His  loss  is  not  only  a  personal  but 
it  is  national  and  the  country-pleeply 
mourns  his  untimely  passing,  "rruly  it 
may  be  said  cf  him  that  he  gave  his  all 
Xor  his  country. 


How  Can  We  Best  ResolTC  Our  Differ- 
ences With  Russia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  JXJDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  radio  address  I  gave 
on  the  above  subject  on  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air  over  the  ABC  network  on  May 
31,  1949: 

If  to  resolve  otir  differences  with  the  So- 
viets means  that  they  must  become  demo- 
cratic, or  we  become  communistic,  then  there 
Is  no  hope  Indeed  However,  our  practical 
task  is  to  try  to  get  a  workable  agreement 
on  traffic  rules  under  which  orderly  and 
peaceful  relations  may  be  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  despite  their  unltke- 
ness. 

Two  years  ago  our  Government  finally  l)e- 
gan  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
buy  Russia's  cooperation  by  sacrificing  otzr 
principles  and  other  peoples'  rights  and  ter- 
ritory. Step  by  step  we  have  embarked  on 
a  fivefold  program  which  I  believe  is  sound 
as  far  as  it  goes  and  has  some  promise  of 
success,  if  firmly  and  patiently  continued 
and  expanded : 

First,  rebuilding  enough  of  our  scrapped 
military  strength  to  fulfill  our  commitments 
overseas  and  to  meet  any  probable  emergen- 
cies or  dangers.  Strength,  here  at  home,  la 
Indispensable  if  we  hope  to  influence  the 
Kremlin  at  all. 

Second,  resistance  to  any  further  spread  In 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  of  the  glacier  of 
tyranny  moving  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third,  assistance,  on  a  cooperative  basis,  to 
the  western  European  nations  and  western 
Germany  in  their  struggle  to  recover  eco- 
nomic stabUity  against  determined  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  weaken  and  subjugate  them. 

Fotirth.  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  apparent  that  full  economic 
recovery  could  not  be  achieved  without  this 
additional  step — a  mutual  defense  program. 
A  sense  of  security  is  essential  If  the  peoples 
of  Europe  are  to  put  everything  they  have 
Into  the  recovery  effort.     The  defense  pro- 


gram and  the  economic  program  ere  both 
necessary  if  either  is  to  succeed. 

But  progress  m  Europe  alone  cannot  be 
enough.  Asia  must  also  be  free  and  ou  our 
side  if  we  hope  to  have  so  strongly  favorable 
a  balance  of  power  in  the  world  that  it  can 
perhaps  influence  the  Soviets  toward  coop- 
eration rather  than  conquest. 

Tragically,  our  Government  has  followed 
opposite  policies  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe.  In  Europe  we  follow  the  Truman  pol- 
icy of  resistance  to  communism  and  assist- 
ance to  freedom — and  are  making  real  head- 
way; in  Asia  we  still  follow  the  Wallace  pol- 
icy cf  trying  to  appease  communism — with 
total  disaster. 

By  refusing  to  give  vigorous  and  effective 
support  to  those  opposing  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  China,  we  actually  intervened  in 
favor  of  that  aggression — the  i^-orst  p<3ssible 
alternative.  That  is  the  measure  of  how 
immature  we  still  are  in  the  political  and 
ideological  fields. 

That  brings  us  to  the  necessary  fifth  step: 
Not  Just  opposition  to  further  estenaion  of 
the  Soviet  system  of  compulsion,  but  a  posi- 
tive sense  of  mission  to  spread  throughout 
the  world  our  system  based  on  voluntary 
cooperation.  We  must  give  to  the  world  a 
more  adequate  presentation  of  the  thrilling 
story  of  what  has  happened  and  can  happen 
tinder  freedom.  Through  press,  radio,  films, 
books  and  magazines,  and  exchange  of 
teachers,  students,  scientists,  we  must  show 
the  oppressed  peoples  and  the  undecided 
peoples  of  the  world  a  t>etter  alternative — the 
record  of  performance,  net  Just  promises. 
The  desperate  measures  Russia  is  taking  to 
prevent  the  story  of  freedom  from  reaching 
those  under  her  control  and  her  own  stupen- 
dous efforts  in  the  propaganda  field  are  the 
eloquent  proof  of  how  great  is  her  faith  in 
the  power  of  ideas.  We  dare  not  be  less  active 
and  effective  in  presenting  the  facts  about 
America  than  Russia  is  in  selling  her  false- 
hoods. 

All  of  the  above  are  essential  but  they  are 
not  enough.  They  merely  buy  time  for  a 
sixth  step,  give  us  one  more  chance  to  get 
the  world  organized  politically  on  a  sounder 
basis. 

We  must  move  boldly  and  imaginatively 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  so  that  it 
can  handle  effectrvely  all  threats  to  the  peace 
from  whatever  source.  If  Russia  wUl  not 
agree  to  changes  that  would  make  all  mem- 
bers subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  vetoes 
them,  then  we  should  organize  on  a  closer 
basis  with  all  the  nations  that  will  agree — 
not  outside  the  United  Nations,  but  inside  it. 
As  long  as  we  timidly  Indicate  we  will  not 
do  anjrthlng  unless  or  ;intU  Russia  agrees, 
of  course  she  will  not  agree.  Why  should 
she? 

We  can  expect  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  to 
change  from  ctjstructionism  to  some  sort 
of  cooperation  only  when  we  confront  them 
with  a  set  of  circximstances  where  agreement 
is  more  advantageous  to  them  than  con- 
tinued disagreement — a  closed  door  to  con- 
quest; an  open  door  to  cooperation. 

To  demonstrate  to  the  Russians,  quickly, 
that  If  necessary,  we  and  the  other  free  peo- 
ples can  and  will  get  along  without  them.  is. 
I  believe,  the  best  way  to  get  along  better 
with  them. 


Hannfnl  Fertilizer  Practice$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF   NOTTH    DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  LEMjSI:.    Mr.  Speaker,  since  July 
1945, 1  have  introduced  fotir  different  fer- 


tilizer labeling  bills  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
William  G.  Holman.  a  public-spirited 
Virginian. 

And  on  February  28  last,  a  fertiliser 
labeling  bill  limiting  the  amoimt  of  sol- 
uble nitrogen  in  fertilizer  was  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Representative  from 
Wisconsin.  Hon.  Frank  B  Keefk. 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  Its 
failure  to  conduct  hearings  on  any  of 
these  bills.  I  do  think  the  time  has  come 
to  give  Mr.  Holman  an  opportunity  to 
prove:  First,  that  an  excess  of  soluble 
nitrogen  in  fertilizer  makes  all  plants 
more  susceptible  and  less  resistant  to  dis- 
ease: and.  second,  that  a  reduction  of  the 
soluble  nitrogen  content  of  fertilizer,  and 
the  use  of  more  organic  nitrogen,  would 
enable  the  farmers  to  grow  better  crops 
with  50  percent  less  fertilizer  per  acre — 
thus  lowering  the  amount  the  farmers 
annually  pay  for  fertilizer— $260,000,000. 

While  my  State  uses  only  a  few  thou- 
sand tons  of  fertilizer,  I  am  interested 
in  the  economic  phase  of  this  matter,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  health  phase 
of  it. 

The  maintenance  of  fertility  is  the 
farmer's  problem,  but  every  one  of  us 
should  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
food  we  consume  will  have  no  harmful 
effect  upon  our  health. 

I  shall  quote  a  few  paragraphs  of  a 
paper  that  Mr.  Holman  has  prepared 
on  this  subject  which  leave  little  room 
for  doubt  as  to  how  seriously  the  health 
of  the  people  is  involved: 

Or.  James  Asa  Shield,  an  eminent  medicai 
scientist  of  Richmond.  Va..  says  that  people 
in  other  countries  whose  food  crope  are 
grown  with  nature's  plant  food— organic 
nitrogen — do  not  have  sclerosis  of  their 
nerves,  their  blood  vessels,  blockage  of  their 
veins,  or  high  blood  pressure,  or  kidney  or 
gall  stones. 

He  also  says  that  people  whose  food  comes 
from  soils  fertilized  with  chemicals  appear 
to  have  mere  vascular  diseases  and  more 
degenerative  diseases. 

The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  i948 — page 
288 — says  that  more  than  1  or  2  percent  of 
nitrates  in  plants  as  a  result  of  very  heavy 
fertilization  or  of  excessive  amounts  in  soils 
is  known  to  be  poisonous  to  stock. 

An  editorial  in  the  Bee,  OanviUe.  Va..  says 
that  it  now  appears  ttiat  cows  that  graze  on 
highly  fertilized  pasture  lands  become  sterile, 
and  tliat  this  is  also  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  X-dlsease  that  afflicts  so  many 
cattle. 

The  Spectator  (London)  October  17,  l»tl, 
says  that  rabbits  have  died  after  eating  cab- 
bage grown  with  an  excess  of  nitrates. 

Anything  that  poisons  cattle  and  kills 
rabbles  Is  undoubtedly  harmful  to  human 
beings,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  great 
Increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  heart 
disease  and  cancer. 

Mr.  Holman  goes  on  to  tell  in  his  paper 
how  a  few  fertilizer  manufactiirers  ac- 
quired control  of  many  of  the  phosphate 
deposits  in  this  country,  and  how  they 
used  this  monopolistic  control  of  such  a 
basic  fertii;z^r  material  to  dictate  to 
other  manufacturers  not  only  how  fertl- 
Urer  should  be  made,  but  what  the  selling 
price  should  be. 

He  then  tells  of  the  loopholes  in  many 
of  the  Slate  fertilizer  laws  which  per- 
mit the  manufacturers  to  use  almost  un- 
limited proportions  of  the  cheap  water- 
soluble    sources    of    nitrogen    without 
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letting  the  fanners  know  that  this  Is  be- 
ing done. 

Mr.  Holman  cites  the  fact  that  the  In- 
crease in  the  soluble  nitrogen  content  of 
the  fertilizer  was  soon  followed  by  an 
extensive  spread  of  destructive  plant  dis- 
eases, and  by  an  alarming  increase  In 
human  diseases. 

He  then  shows  how  the  use  of  so  little 
organic  nitrogen  forces  the  farmer  to 
use  more  fertilizer  per  acre  in  order  to 
get  enough  organic  nitrogen  to  feed  the 
plant  to  maturity. 

Mr.  Holman  tells  of  the  ravages  of  blue 
mold  that  destroyed  so  many  tobacco 
plants  In  Virginia  this  year  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  In  several  of  the 
tobacco-growing  counties  were  forced  to 
go  entirely  out  of  the  State  in  search  of 
plants  with  which  to  plant  their  crops. 

Finally.  Mr.  Holman  dramatically  ap- 
peals to  the  public  for  a  helping  hand  in 
the  following  words: 

In  th«  name  of  the  farmers  who  bmve  been 
opprewed;  in  the  name  of  those  who  are 
■ufrerlog.  and  of  those  who  have  died  from 
rlliiiiM  that  might  have  been  prevented,  let 
\is  appeal  to  the  awakened  conscience  of  the 
paople. 

Mmi  la  what  you  can  do  to  help:    Write  to 
^your  Congressman  and  to  your  Senators,  and 
urge  them  to  help  me  get  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Drop  me  a  line  at  305  B  Street  NK.,  Wash- 
Ington.  D.  C.  and  let  me  know  that  you  are 
in  sympathy  with  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
far  the  public  good,  and  that  you  will  do 
•U  you  can  to  help  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Mr.  Holman  de- 
nerves  the  support  of  right -thinking  clt- 
izcTM  throughout  the  Nation,  and  I  hop* 
be  wU]  iti  U. 


Arwi  f  •rcM  f  tf  Bill 


■rriMMlON  OF  RKMAKKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  FRAZIER.  JR. 

or  TVMMiaan 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  KlPUBBrTATIVEa 

Thurtday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  PRA2UER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanlmoas  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Apperullx  of  the  Comgbxs- 
aioNAt  RtcoRO.  I  include  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Dally  Past -Athenian,  of 
Athens.  McMinn  County.  Tt-nn..  under 
date  of  May  25.  1949: 

VM*   IDrrot    CUMMBNTa    IK    TMB   FantNOLT   CTTT 

or  raooanaiVB  iact  tkwwtmw 
(By  C.  C.    'Chuck"  Redfern) 

■vary  front  page  has  the  story  today  about 
tiM  dafeat  of  iha  Armed  Forces  pay  bill.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  bill  raised  top  t>raaa 
pay  about  50  percent  and  the  recruit's  pay  t 
percent. 

The  stories  on  the  defeat  of  the  bill  carry 
tba  nam*  of  Pat  StrrroN.  freshman  Congrsas 
■MHK  fron  Trnnesaa*. 

SOTToir  called  the  hand  of  the  tiraas  In  the 
lopakted  pay  scale  and  gave  forth  with  such 
»t   artlcuutlon    that   tha   bill   was   de- 


There  was  little  the  generals  could  aay. 
Pat  Strrroif  Is  not  the  kind  to  be  backed 
Into  a  comer  and  he  wa«  in  World  War  n. 
but  good. 


<f 

tlie 
enlist  >d 
volunteered 


w  re. 


Remembei 
bear   more 
may  know 

He 
Then 

tJon.  which 
gerous  form 

Pat  Strrroif 
decorations 
veteran  in 

He   carrl« 
and  another 
guts  than  a 
as  a  flower 
wouldn't  yoi  i 

Under- 
ber  fins  and 
to  shore 
They  cut 
Inated  other 
land 

Sometime!  i 
was  one  of 

And  so  It 
who    know 
spake  his 
Ing.     Let 
anyone  else 

By  the 
Just  as  bar^ 
ents.     He 
right  and 
doing  it. 

So  as  we 
wire  today, 
gressman 
surprise 

It    will 
we  do  not 
promlnenti] 
hmmmm? 

Pat 
sands  of  CI 
joyed  luokit^ 
of 
has  felt 


the  name  of  Pat  Sottoh.    Toull 

him.    You  veta  in  the  8Ut« 

young  man  now. 

as    an    apprentice    seaman. 

for    underwater    demoll- 

you  all  know  Is  the  most  dan- 

of  military  service, 

received  both  Army  and  Navy 
ind  in  fact  la  the  most  decorated 

a  steel  plate  In  his  shoulder 
patch  over  his  eye.     He  has  mora 
Sherman  tank  and  yet  is  friendly 
In  spring.     He  has  possibilities, 
say? 
waler  demolition  men  put  on  rub- 
swam  from  subs  or  other  craft 
installations  before  troops  landed, 
detonated  bomt>s  and  elim- 
Water  hazards  so  troope  could 


b! 


Bxrmm 


disappointment 


whr 


they  came  back.     Pat  Sxtttow 

he  far  too  few  who  survived. 

comes  as  no  surprise  to  those 

Congressman    Sotton    that    he 

when  he  felt  It  needed  speak - 

brasa    fall    where    it    may    or 

If  they  are  oft  base. 

token  Pat  StrrroN  has  fought 

for  his  friends  and  constltu- 

B^ms    Intent   on   doing   what    Is 

we  mean  doing  it.  not  Just  half 

saw  the  story  come  in  on  the 
of  Pat  Sotton,  freshman  Con- 
ing down  the  brasa,  it  was  no 


pli«e 
tlie 


same 


now 


a  surprise  that  If  some  day 
(  the  name  of  Pat  Sotton  more 
displayed;    mayl^e  a  Senator — 


bandied  the  chore  of  thou- 

servlcemen  who  would  have  en. 

at  the  big  braas  feel  the  pangs 

Just  ••  many  a  recruit 

n  refused  a  t-day  pass. 


C^M^aftonat  ft fr%m  M 


TEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

H<)N.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 

or  oKoaetA 

Xlf  THE  MOtJn  OP  RJtPRESENTATIVn 

T  lursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  WQ  5D.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoro.  I 
Include  thi>  following  letter: 
HKAO«n|«ms.  Kanto  Mn.rrAiT 

GOVBXNMKNT  RbCION. 

APO20l.May2S.  1949. 
Chabman,  <k>MMTTm  on  Un-Ambicam 


Ol4  Houae  Office  Building. 

Washinffton.  D.O. 

Dkai  Sit  The  work  of  your  committee 
and  tbe  p  iblicatlotis  released  on  commu- 
nism have  iiad  far  reaching  Influence.  The 
findings  of  your  committee  can  be  put  to 
Invaluable  i  ervlce  in  Japan  among  the  Amer- 
ican occupi  tlon  personnel  who  are  nut  ade- 
quately orl(  nted  in  communism — what  it  Is, 
how  it  fuiKtlons.  how  to  contain  it. 

The  dutl(«  of  my  staff  are  devoted  to  de- 
velopment (if  the  Japanese  educational  pro- 
gram from  nursery  school  to  university.  In- 
cluding ad^ilt  and  out-of-schoot  youth  ed- 
ucation. In  leven  of  the  prefectures  or  States 
having  a  to  al  of  6.000  schools.  70.000  teach- 
ers, and  8  IM.OOO  pupils.  Copies  of  yottr 
matertal  w|  il  be  moat  useful  at  this  time  of 
critical  pel  tlcal  agitation  in  the  Par  Bast, 
and  I  aanir^  you  wUl  b«  put  to  Intanalva  ua«. 


1  fuUy  realize  that  thla  to  a  spaelal  requert 
and  your  committee  may  not  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  render  the  assistance  asked  for,  but 
we  In  our  duties  in  Japan  will  be  apprecia- 
tive of  whatever  materials  you  can  provide 
and  reference  to  other  sources  that  you  can 
give. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RoLUN  C.  Pox. 
Jle^onal   Education  Officer. 


More  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

«  Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Grand  Coulee  E>am.  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  is  now  the  largest 
producer  of  hydroelectrlcity  in  the 
world.  It  became  so  when  the  tenth 
generator  of  18  to  be  installed  at  that 
dam  went  Into  operation.  The  rated 
capacity  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Is  now 
1.100.000  kilowatts,  compared  to  1.000.000 
kilowatts  at  the  Hoover  Dam,  now  the 
Nations  second  largest  hydroelectrlcity 
producer. 

Eventually  when,  by  1952.  all  18  gen- 
erators are  In  operation  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  the  electrical  capacity  of 
that  dam  will  be  2.000,000  kllowatu. 

Despite  these  great  expansloru  In  elec- 
trical production  In  the  Pacific  North' 
we»t.  thU  fa«t-growlnf,  Indtutrlally  eX' 
pandlftg  ares  la  ftlU  short  of  power  to 
OMgi  Us  cvgr-ffowlnf  need*.  Mor0 
pcmt  Ut  n—606.  On  thl«  subject  th« 
Portland  Journal,  of  Portland,  Oreg  ,  ong 
of  t^•  largMt  newspftpers  In  the  Paclflc 
Northwest,  recently  said  editorially: 
Moaa  NoasKrowM 

Another  l0a.000>kliowstt  generator  goes  on 
th«  line  St  Orand  Coulee  today  This  In 
ordinary  times  would  be  routine  stuff.  But 
two  things  make  It  a  very  important  event 
Indeed. 

Plrst,  the  power-hungry  Pacific  Northweet 
needs  that  generator.  And  how  It  Is  needed  I 
The  flooding  Columbia,  by  reducing  the 
usable  heads  of  water  at  Bonneville  and 
Orand  Coxilee,  has  put  a  190.000-kllowatt 
crimp  In  production  from  these  two  plants. 
And  the  region  still  has  a  continuing  150,000- 
kllowatt  peak  shortage  that  may  really  hurt 
next  winter. 

Second,  addition  of  that  tenth  generator  at 
Coulee  gives  this  biggest  of  all  multtple-pur- 
fKMW  hydroelectric  projects  the  greatest  rated 
capacity  of  any  such  plant — 1,100.000  kilo- 
watts as  compared  with  Hoover  Dam's  1.000,« 
000  kllowatu. 

Sventually  Orand  Coulee  will  have  a  rated 
capacity  of  almost  aOOO.OOO  kilowatts.  But 
as  the  1  OOO.OOO-acre  Columbia  basin  project 
comes  In.  starting  in  1952,  more  and  more 
of  this  hydro  giant's  power  will  be  required 
to  lift  water  from  the  Columbia  into  the 
great  Irrigation  canals.  Eventually  half 
Orand  Coulee's  total  capacity  will  be  used  for 
this  purpose  during  the  Irrigation  season. 

There  U  this  addlUonal  factor:  UntU  addi- 
tional itoraga  dams  are  completed  abova 
Orand  Ooulae,  the  firm  capacity  of  the  plant 
will  be  limited  to  the  equivalent  of  15  gen- 
•rators.  sven  U  all  18  of  them  were  InstailecL 
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th»  mighty  Columbia  has  its  limits  at 
evrtaln  low-water  periods. 

Thus  the  new  generator  at  Grand  Coulee 
wont  solve  our  power  problem,  but  It  wUl 
help  mitigate  the  shortage.  Additional  gen- 
erators are  to  be  added  as  fast  as  manufac- 
turers can  produce  them. 

Its  a  ?nm  race  the  Pacific  Northwest  runs 
against  a  drastic  power  curtailment.  Every 
kllo-*att   counts. 


Wake  Up,  America — It  Grows  Like  a 
Cancer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr 
Spealcer.  I  believe  that  the  following 
article  from  the  Financial  Post,  Toronto. 
Canada,  of  May  28.  1949.  should  be  of 
vital  concern  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  S'.ates  and  particularly  American 
businessmen.  The  rapid  drift  toward 
a  totalitarian  welfare  state  In  this 
country  follows  the  pattern  that  took 
Britain  into  socialism.  Americans,  we 
mu?t  not  let  It  happen  here.  Wake  up. 
before  it  is  too  late. 

rr  caows  liki  a  csMcxa 

The  sUaiMlaf  of  dissent  Is  the  well-kn^/wn, 
universal  eteraeterutic  of  even  totalitarian 
•tate. 

In  muettMB  Oermany.  business  snd  pro- 
Umkmal  mmt  wno  could  foresee  «he  patb 
they  weft  being  »«^  ■« «  *^ 
hav«  had  the  will  snd  tb*  p'/wrr 


Ml«M  tra|ppg«  kf  tiM 

nmf.  »u<wg«  MMl  ta 


Wittir. 

u>  enapg  WMf  m»m  iiiifi»Mtt>|iy  a 
tMi  of  Hitter  poller 

In  ■rttsin.  tiM  peril  of  dtasent  agatnat 
•oeullat  rule  aoMI  Mcomes  appai^ent  to  any 
nsitor.  "Kaeplag  In  well'  with  the  bureau. 
erau  who  can  do  so  much  to  help  or  hinder 
bMtoM*  proc— ■«  bccoDtes  an  Important  part 
9t  eompaay  policy.  Being  cartful  not  to 
aatagonlw  the  masters,  hence  prolong,  or 
Invite  new  regimentation  and  restriction, 
•asily  becomes  the  busiuesaman's  habit. 

And  thu  doclUty  and  serrillty  grows  like  a 
cancer. 

The  damage  resulting  from  this  creeping 
paralysis  of  resistance  and  criticism,  and  evi- 
dence of  Its  growth  In  Britain,  has  been 
pcevioiulj-  commented  on  In  the  Fliianclal 
Post. 

Now  the  Recorder,  public  affairs  weekly  of 
London.  Is  talking  about  It.  BdltorlaUy.  the 
Recorder  says: 

"It  is  a  queer  thing  that  IndustrlallsU  who 
are  so  active  and  enterprising  In  their  bual- 
ntea  are  slow  when  It  comes  to  safegtiardlng 
their  whole  future. 

•Could  It  be  that  in  tome  cases  there  are 
Government  contracts  to  consider?  That 
may  be  uncharitable:  but  certainly  the  word 
•government'  whatever  its  color,  has  a 
strange',  y  awing  effect  on  most  of  the  people 
of  Britain. •• 

The  R(?c.irder  points  out  that  moat  British 
indiwrris.i^ts  are  members  of  the  Federation 
of  Bri:.5::  Industries  and  tha*  it  U  with  the 
FBI  tha:  the  Government  holds  Its  nego- 
tiations. 

*One  big  fact  does  disturb  many  men  who 
subscribe  their  company's  funds  to  the  FBI 
Ttui:  J  whether  the  FBI  is  suftcieiitly  whcle- 
hear-.ed  and  active  Ui  the  fight  agamst  ua- 


Uonalizatlon.  Some  who  direct  the  policy  of 
the  FBI  seem  to  be  smitten  with  the  disease 
of  'statesmanship.'  To  them  a  fight  Is  a 
brawl,  however  worthy  the  name. 

••Some  represent  companies  not  yet  threat- 
ened by  nationalization.  Some  represent 
companies  threatened  by  nationalization  but 
not  yet  decided  how.  or  even  whether,  to 
fight  It. 

Does  the  FBI  believe  in  Britain?  Does  it 
believe  in  British  industry?  Does  it  believe 
that  BrlUin  thriies  Ijetter.  and  even  de- 
pends wholly,  upon  a  free  British  Industry? 
Those  questions  should  be  decided  now." 

It  will  have  struck  many  Canadians  that 
some  British  biiilntttnien  who  have  spoken 
publicly  here  sotmdcd  much  like  apologists 
for  the  Soc.alist  government.  They  seemed 
frantically  eager  to  say  nothing  which  could 
by  any  remote  accident  be  Interpreted  by 
their  Socialist  masters  at  home  as  critical  or 
hostUe. 

And  IS  It  very  much  wonder?  In  the  total- 
itarian state,  everyone  Is  dep)endeni  in  a 
thousand  ways  on  the  will  and  the  whim  of 
the  totalitarians. 

That  Is  only  one  of  the  perils  of  socialism. 
One  way  and  another.  It  inevitably  sup- 
presses and  silences  opposition  and  criticlam 
and  that  Is  the  direct  path  to  the  perma- 
nence of  dictatorship;  the  end  of  all  Individ- 
ual freedom.  It  la  Indeed  the  rood  to  serf- 
dom. 


United  States  BoimIs  as  Reserves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or   WA«»UW6TO?< 


IN  THE  MOt'tt  or  UnmiUt  I  ATTVf 

Thunday.  June  2. 1949 

Ur.  MACK  of  Waahlntton  Mr. 
nvHktt.  It  U  eon»t«ntlr  mm  that  thi 
money  in  th«  old  «f«  gnd  survivorf  Hi* 
•uranet  teutse  fund  ha«  \>eet\  gptot, 
that  It  U  all  fon«  *od  that  In  tu  ptac« 
U  only  Federal  OevtmoMnt  I  O  U's, 

In  A  agOM  that  U  tni«.  bitt  only  In  the 
same  wnm  that  all  of  the  money  we  have 
borrowed  from  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, savings  and  loans,  and  private  tn- 
dividual^,  and  for  which  we  have  given 
them  Federal  Government  I  O  U's  called 
bonds,  is  true. 

Our  Government  owes  $252,000,000,000. 
that  being  the  siie  of  the  national  debt. 
Of  this  S2S2.000.000.000  of  debt.  $31,800.- 
000.000  have  been  borrowed  from  Gov- 
ernment reserve  or  surplus  funds,  includ- 
ing the  railroad  retirement  fund,  the 
Federal  employees  retirement  fund,  the 
old  age  and  survivors  Insurance  reserve 
fund,  and  several  other  Federal  reserve 
funds. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Nation's 
leading  financial  newspaper.  Jud^inc 
from  a  recent  editorial  in  that  paper 
apparently  sees  nothing  wrong  or  un- 
soimd  in  the  Federal  Government  bor- 
rowing these  reserves  and  replacing  them 
with  bonds.     Neither  do  I. 

It  can  be  said,  and  I  think  rightly, 
that  there  is  danger  in  building  a  reserve 
such  as  that  of  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  too  large,  thereby  making  easy 
borrowing  by  the  Government  easier  and 
thus  encouraging  extravagant   Federal 

spending. 

The  present  old  ace  and  survivors 
insurance   reserve   fund   now   contains 


$10,700,000,000  and  ts  Increasinc  at 
the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  There 
are  those  who  want  to  see  this  fund  in- 
creased to  $40,000,000,000  or  $50,000,000.- 
000.  No  such  enormous  reserve  is  or.  In 
my  opinion,  ever  will  be  needed.  A  re- 
serve fund  of  $10,000,000,000  to  $15.C00.- 
000.000  should  be  big  enough. 

The  editorial  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  dealing  with  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  <^d  age  and 
survivors  insurance  reserve  funds  and 
replacing  them  with  Government  Iwnds 
follows : 

umrtD  STATXS  BONOS  AS  azszavis 

Belief  still  persist  In  some  quarters  that 
a  reserve  fund  In  the  old-age  and  aurvlvoia 
Insurance  system  Is  pmpuilM  or  haa  no 
real  existence  or  swells  the  coat  of  the  retire- 
ment anntiitles.  If  there  were  any  founda- 
tion for  these  criticisms  of  the  OASI  reserve. 
It  would  be  In  order  to  take  a  sertous  look 
at  a  number  of  other  reserve  funds  of  the 
same  composition. 

GoTemment  obligations  In  «-hlch  Federal 
law  requires  a  score  of  Insurance  reserve  and 
stirety  funds  to  be  Invested  are  classified  by 
the  Treastn-y  as  "special  Issues  "  As  of  April 
30  last  they  were  outstanding  to  a  total  of 
$31,800,000,000.  an  Increase  of  t2 .600 .000 .000 
during  the  preceding  year.  So  far  as  this 
nevrspaper  U  aware,  only  the  OASI  reserve  has 
been  denounced  by  anybody  as  being  a  mere 
bookkeeping  trick. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Account  offers  a 
particularly  interesting  Illustration  o<  an  an- 
nuity system  reserve  Inveated  in  Government 
obUgatlona.  It  U  admlnstered  by  a  three- 
lliwtin  board  to  which  the  railroad  labor  or- 
ganiaittons  nominate  a  man.  and  tlM  raU- 
road  companies  another.  The  PraeldeDt  al 
the  Volt«d  SUtes  appoinU  the  third  oMMlMr 
in  hla  own  fret  choice.  Between  Its  tntcpdan 
in  1M7  and  the  end  Of  l»4t  tbc  Railroad 
KetireaMiit  Boafd  fialiiii.  im  totmdtifpmee. 


VWi  and  toward  of  ttdO^OOI^Mt  to  to' 
\  em  tfei  roMTve,  a  total  et  iMftJIMOi. 
It  patd  OM  JMI  Mdw  •l.TWJMJW  to  kfn- 
eflla  and  tovMlfd  JiMi  over  %\jmMmjm  to 
ttoe  Oowmmtmemt  obligaiious  wMdi  mm*  pao- 
|rt«  say  baveot  any  raal  esMMM*. 

Bailroad  labor  unions  bave  toeo  eatbuat' 
astieaily  lu  favor  of  their  tas-tiid  raMfie 
systam  of  retirement  pensions,  though  wem 
groups  eg  thcUr  meatbcra  have  objaetai  ttrnd 
the  precent  tax  raU  o(  $^  peteetit  each  on 
cmployaaa  and  employers,  applicable  to  wrges 
up  to  $300  a  month.  Is  too  high — too  high, 
anyway,  in  Its  bearing  on  the  employees. 
But  the  well  organlaad  benaflrtartee  o(  tbla 
retirement  lyctcm.  wMi  tbe/k  ewB  aiMi  em 
the  admlBlatrative  board,  do  not  eootend 
that  fucrie  accumulation  is  no  good. 

If   reserve   acetmiulatlan   at   Government 
boodfl  la  a  hollow  sbam.  why  picfc  on  tbe  OASI 
re  alone? 


Keepttf  Faitk  Widi  Ow  War  Dead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSAC  Hvatrrs 
IN  THE  HOITSZ  OF  EEPRESDrTATIVEB 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  the  address.  I  delivered  <m  May  30 
at  the  annual  Memorial  Day  ezerciaas 
in  the  city  of  Worcester. 


I 
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This  commemorative  ceremony.  In 
h(mor  of  the  demd  of  all  wan.  took  place 
on  the  Common  at  Worcester.  Mass..  and 
was  sponMired  by  the  Willie  Grout  Camp 
No.  25.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Cini  War. 

The  address  follows: 

It  tc  an  honor  to  tak*  part  In  these  exer- 
cise at  homage  to  those  of  our  eomnMles 
for  whom  the  Uwt  human  roll  call  baa  kaaa 
tout  wboaa  splxiu  ever  luck  upon  ua 
ttoe  ramparts  of  heaven. 
Today,  In  all  part*  of  the  land,  tn  great 
cttlca  and  rural  graveyards,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  holding  commemonitlv* 
ceramoDlaa  for  ttaoae  who  fell  In  their  coun- 
try's sarvtea.  Similar  trlbuu  U  being  paid  In 
ttoa  far-flung  military  cemeteries,  large  and 
where  Americans  aleep  on  forelcn 
flram  Ifaland  to  Japan,  in  Buropa.  Asia, 
and  AMoa.  and  the  lon«Iy  UUnds  of  tlia 
Pacific.  The  sun  never  seu  on  the  little 
white  markers  ct  our  war  dead. 

In  our  cootemplation  of  their  supreme 
sacrifice  we  are  reminded  of  their  love  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Tes.  we 
cannot  forget  that  they  were  vlctlma  of  war. 
grcAtest  plague  ainoc  the  dawn  of 
The  wars  In  which  America  haa 
laaa  called  upon  to  participate  have  been 
eoBfUcU  begun  by  deapoUc  and  totalitarian 
govemmenu. 

The  American  people  have  always  been  a 
peaceful  people.  They  have  never  been  pre- 
pared for  war.  when  war  came,  because  they 
wete  motivated  by  good  will  toward  their 
fenowmen.  not  by  any  lust  for  power  over 
otbar  paofria.  nor  by  any  greed  for  the  terri- 
tory or  poaaeasions  of  others.  Whenever  the 
manhood  o{  America  has  marched,  as  you 
men  and  your  comrades  marched,  to  do 
battle  for  your  country,  the  motive  and  pur- 
poaa  of  Amariea  haa  always  been  to  extend 
the  boondartea  of  freedom. 

No  one  can  deny  nor  dispute  that  record 
and  that  Impelling  motive  on  the  part  of 
America.  History  sustains  It  completely. 
Our  record  in  the  Philippines,  our  record  in 
Cuba,  our  record  in  every  case  where  we  have 
reecoed  rabjngatad  peoples  from  the  heel 
of  the  despst,  has  been  to  prepare  them  for 
aeIf-go*ci  ument,  and  then  help  them  set  up 
their  own  government. 

Our  whole  doctrine  and  concept  of  govern- 
ment la  to  live  at  peace  with  our  nelghbora. 
to  permit  self-determination  by  peoplaa 
wmrfn  our  own  sphere  of  Influence  and  en- 
••■nga  be  peoples  of  every  nation  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government. 

All  we  asked  in  the  PIrat  Worid  War  tn 
for  the  rnlWaaB  of  men  and  the  bll- 
ot  dollars  w  t|fmt.  was  world  peace 
between  all  the  nations  We  did  not  get  that 
world  peace. 
Whm  we  became  embroUed  in  the  Second 
rar  our  purpose  was  perfectly  clear 
ti^armed  person  in  the  world  We 
agala  going  mto  war.  we  were  again 
preparing  to  contribute  milUona  of  men  and 
unprecedented  billions  of  dollars  that  the 
world  might  have  peae*  and  security:  that 
small  weak  nations  might  be  made  free  of  the 
fear  of  being  overrxin  and  coalavcd  by 
■tioagej  neighbor  powers 

In  the  course  of  that  terrible  conflict,  we 
not  only  toad  to  pour  nUUlona  of  flghUng 
forces  and  billions  of  dollars  on  munitions 
and  supplies  of  war  into  the  European  theater. 
t>ut  at  ttM)  aaoM  time  we  had  to  pour  other 
torreau  of  blood  and  billions  of  dollars  into 
a  war  in  the  Padfle  which  we  foi^t  alune 
with  pncMMDy  no  aid  from  any  of  our 
allies.  SqcIi  a  feat  of  waging  war  directed 
toward  freedom  and  motivated  by  a  desire 
itoat  aU  men  might  be  free  and  saeure  kas 
never  beea  witnessed  before  In  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Today,  after  the  last  great  struggle.  Amer- 
ica remains  the  oatstanding  bulwv'k  of  lib- 
erty left  upoa  this  planet  while  acruas  the 
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had  prepared  for  40  years  for 
In  had  prepared  for  20  years 
Hitler  had  driven  the  German 
years  getting  ready  for  war. 
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•pace  of  3  years,  on  an  offensive 
the  road  to  victory. 


In  3  yean,  we  in  America  overcame  the 
decades  of  preparation  in  those  totalitarian 
countrlea.  In  3  years,  we  were  in  sight  of 
victory  In  two  wars,  in  two  oceans,  while  we 
were  pouring  out  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  war  machines  and  material . 
to  sustain,  not  only  our  own  millions  of  flfi;ht- 
ing  forces  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  but  to 
sustain  our  allies  as  well.  During  that  same 
war.  we  had  a  national  election  without  im- 
peding our  efforts  In  the  least.  That  is  the 
kind  of  an  America  that  you  fought  for. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  America  our  comrades 
died  for.  That  is  the  kind  of  an  America 
that  we  must  live  for.  That  is  the  kind  of 
an  America  these  subversionists  say  has 
failed. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  at  this  picture. 
After  the  war  was  over,  after  we  had  proved 
to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  two  wars, 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  turned  to 
us  to  feed  them,  to  clothe  them,  to  give 
them  the  money  by  which  to  rebuild  their 
shattered  factories  and  their  war-blasted 
agriculture.  On  this  very  day.  every  nation 
on  the  globe  is  looking  to  us  for  help.  If 
there  Is  any  other  governmental  system  In 
the  world  remotely  comparable  in  benevo- 
lence and  elBciency,  where  is  it?  The  sub- 
versionists who  prosper  under  the  hospi- 
tality of  this  country  and  who  then  seek  to 
destroy  the  very  system  that  makes  tJils 
Nation  all  it  Is,  cannot  answer  that  question, 
but  we  can.  There  Is  no  better  country 
under  the  sun  and  with  the  help  of  divine 
providence  and  otir  own  loyalty  it  ever  will 
be  preserved. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  war  will  never 
again  come  to  this  planet.  We  know  that 
war,  Instead  of  being  a  heroic,  chivalrous 
adventure  under  fl3ring  banners  and  to  the 
noise  of  blaring  trumpets,  is  a  coid.  scien- 
tlllc.  eflScient  method  of  niass  destruction  of 
men  and  factories,  of  cities  and  farms.  We 
know  that  war  has  reached  such  scientific 
advances  that  It  will  be  maas  suicide  if  it 
comes  again. 

So  then,  on  this  Memorial  Day  in  1949.  as 
we  are  gathered  here  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
heroic  dead,  we  must  remember  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  safety  of  oiir 
liberty  lie  in  eternal  vigilance.  We  must 
remember  that  In  the  state  of  the  world 
today,  while  we  work  wholeheartedly  for 
peace  and  understanding,  we  are  forced  to 
remain  sufflclently  strong  to  discourage  any 
aggressors'  direct  attack.  Above  all,  we  must 
give  our  common  devotion  to  our  common 
country  Just  as  those  who  today  sleep  be- 
neath the  grassy  mounds  gave  their  com- 
mon devotion.  They  died  In  their  devotion 
to  liberty  and  we  cannot  give  them  any 
better  pledge  of  remembrance  than  in  the 
words  of  the  immort.^1  poem — 
"Nor  shall  your  story  be  forgot. 

While  Pame  her  record  keepn. 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps  " 

We  must  live  our  devoUon  to  liberty  If 
they  are  not  to  have  died  in  vain.  May  God 
give  us  the  strength,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
courage  to  keep  the  faith  with  those  who 
died  fi.>r  us. 


Soviet  Cmsaiie  Af  ainst  Jews 
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Eugene  -Lyons,    from    the    New    York 
World-Telegram  of  May  27,  1949: 

&rAList    HtrHLS    Jrws    To    Lions    To    Salvs 
RtJssiAN  Masses 

(What  Is  back  of  the  Soviets'  crusade 
against  the  Jews?  Eugene  Lyons,  United 
Press  correspondent  in  Russia  for  6  years  and 
a  noted  authority  on  Soviet  affairs,  today 
offers  an  explanation  of  the  Kremlin's 
shocking  anti-Semitic  campaign  which 
staff  writer  Frederick  Woltman  disclosed  in  a 
series  of  articles  Just  concluded.) 
(By   Eugene   Lyons) 

Despite  panicky  denials  by  partisans  of  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  here,  the  tragic  fact  of 
an  officially  sponsored  campaign  against 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  The  documentation  presented  by 
Frederick  Woltman  In  the  World-Telegram 
is.  of  coui-se,  only  part  of  the  cumulative  evi- 
dence. 

It  is  helpful  to  recall  that  other  terrifying 
Soviet  events,  at  fli'st  vehemently  denied, 
were  acknowledged  in  time  even  by  Stalin's 
faithful.  The  man-made  famine  of  1932- 
33  which  took  at  least  3,000.000  lives  is  an 
examp>. 

Some  actions  of  the  modern  police  state 
are  so  extreme  that  they  defy  credence  by 
normal  minds.  The  anti-Semitic  turn  in 
Kremlin  piiiicy  belongs  to  this  category.  It 
seems  fated  to  go  through  the  familiar  cycle 
of  shock,  doubt,  and  ultimate  acceptance  as 
one  more  aspect  of  the  moral  degeneration 
of  the  Communist  experiment. 

XFVCALS  TENSION 

For  the  world  at  large  the  new  develop- 
ment Is  significant  for  the  light  It  throws 
on  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  for 
what  it  reveals  about  tensions  Inside  the 
U.  3.  S    R.  today. 

The  Kremlin  leaders  know  their  antl- 
Semi''ic  venture  will  cost  them  the  allegiance 
of  millions  of  friends  of  the  Soviets  abroad. 
It  may  well  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  tenacious  myth  that  Stalin's  dictator- 
ship, despite  everything.  Is  somehow  on  the 
side  of  liberalism  and  progress. 

The  readiness  to  forfeit  foreign  support  at 
this  critical  Juncture  In  world  affairs,  points 
to  a  difflcult  If  not  desperate  Internal  situa- 
tion. As  always  when  governments  take  up 
the  weifpon  of  anti-Semitism,  it  amotmts  to  a 
confession  of  serious  weakness. 

Students  of  the  Soviet  scene  long  have 
beeu  familiar  with  the  growth  of  antl- 
aemiiic  feelings  among  the  Russian  maaaes. 
But  They  were  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Kremlin  was  flghtlng  the  tendency. 

JOIN    H.\TXMONCEaS 

Now  the  Sorlet  regime  itself  has  Joined 
the  howling  pack  and  In  effect  has  given  Its 
blessing  to  racial  persecution.  The  Kremlin 
baa  not  merely  given  up  Its  saniggle  to  curb 
aatl-Semltlsm,  but  is  forging  a  uiuted  front 
aith  hatemongers. 

Why  has  the  regime  choeen  to  switch  sides 
on  this  issue? 

Beiore  attempting  to  answer  the  question 
we  must  realize  that  the  Moscow  claims  that 
aatl-3emitism  had  been  abolished  was  a 
propaganda  fraud.  The  truth  Is  that  this 
evil  Li  more  widespread  than  under  the 
czars. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  too  complex  to 
explore  in  a  brief  article.  The  gist  is  that 
the  Jew  in  Russia  has  been  cast  in  the  claasic 
role  of  scapegoat  for  discontents,  for  which 
he  la  in  no  way  responsible.  Anti-Semitism 
has  risen  as  a  reflex  of  the  general  misery  of 
the  population  and  In  direct  proportion  to 
t'ae  horrors  Imposed  on  the  people.  Only 
In  part  Is  It  a  leftover  of  prererolutionary 
aiiti-Semltiam.  being  overwhelmingly  a 
product  of  Soviet  conditions. 

cotnj}  iroT  TTTKir  rrox 
The   Soviet  Government  rightly  regarded 
anti-Jewish  sentiment  as  an  Indirect  expres- 
sion ci  the  deepening  popular  hatred  of  the 


Soviet  system.  It  fought  antl-SemltIsm  not 
for  liberal  Idealistic  reasons  but  out  of  neces- 
sity, as  a  species  of  coiuiter-revolutlon. 

"That  flght  was  unfortunately  futile.  Laws 
and  puniahmpnts  could  not  turn  back  the 
anti-Semitic  tide.  Only  an  Improvement  In 
living  conditions  and  an  easing  of  political 
terror  could  have  accomplished  this.  As  long 
as  bitterness  against  the  regime  grew,  it  was 
bound  tn  find  outlets  in  unthinking  blame 
of  the  Jews. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  dlslUtisionment 
with  the  Communist  set-up  has  been  espe- 
cially sharp.  Grumbling  is  more  open  and 
more  bitter  than  ever.  The  dictatorship, 
we  may  surmise,  is  Increasingly  alarmed  by 
the  ugly  mood  of  Its  subjects. 

THTING  TO  APPEASE 

The  new  party  line  on  Jews  Is  In  the  first 
place  a  measure  of  the  Kremlin's  panic.  Un- 
able or  unwilling  to  provide  more  bread, 
clothes,  and  freedom.  It  Is  offering  Its  sub- 
jects a  whlpptng-boy  Instead,  a  convenient 
object  of  hatred. 

Stalin  and  his  gang  are  setting  up  light- 
ning rods  to  deflect  the  people's  pent-up  an- 
gers from  their  own  heads.  In  a  sense  they 
are  trying  to  appease  and  conciliate  the  most 
primitive  elements  In  the  population  by 
throwing  them  the  red  meat  of  race  hatred. 

Precisely  as  the  Russian  czars  did  in  times 
of  political  trouble,  the  Soviet  czars  appar- 
ently have  decided  to  channel  feelings  agauist 
the  ancient  scapegoats. 

NATIONALISM  NOT  MOTTVS 

Even  terror  has  its  limits  as  an  instrument 
against  mass  oppoaltion.  Evidently  those 
limits  have  been  reached.  Some  safe  out- 
lets for  hostile  emotion  seemed  desirable  to 
the  Politburo.  They  are  deliberately  catering 
to  the  lowest  instincts  of  a  portion  of  their 
people  In  the  hope  of  throwing  a  bridge, 
however  flimsy  and  ugly,  across  the  gulf  that 
separates  the  despotic  dictatorship  and  its 
victims. 

In  addition,  the  new  line  fits  neatly  into 
the  current  Russian  nationalist  propaganda. 
That  gives  the  Kremlin  a  patriotic  excuse  for 
abandoning  Its  old  pose  of  racial  tolerance. 
But  nationalism.  In  this  writer's  opinion.  Is 
the  alibi,  not  the  primary  motive.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  anti-Jewish  drive  Is  to  placate  and 
If  pos-sible  win  over  the  kind  of  people — a 
minority,  but  deployed  throiigh  the  whole 
population — who  blame  the  Jews  for  Russia's 
troubles. 

No  doubt  Stalin  knows  it  la  a  risky  ma- 
neuver. The  lightning  is  still  essentially 
anti-Soviet  and  may  strike  his  fortress  of 
power.  But  the  mounting  discontents  are 
driving  him  to  extreme  and  dangerous  meas- 
ures. From  the  outset  he  has  needed  some 
Internal  enemy  to  focua  the  people's  angers 
and  explain  their  endless  miseries — ktilaks. 
saboteurs.  Trotzkyltes.  Fascist  agents,  to 
mention  a  few.  Now  It  is  the  turn  of  the 
Jews,  the  rootless  cosmopolites.  His  sub- 
jects, schooled  In  reading  between  the  lines, 
have  no  diflteulty  in  Identifying  the  target. 

The  development  maiits  the  lowest  point  In 
the  moral  degradation  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
The  last  difference  between  Stalin's  national 
bolKhevlsm  and  Hitlers  national  socialism  Is 
being  erased. 


AAirtst  of  Dr.  L  P.  NeHifan 
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Thursday.  June  2.  1949 
Mr.  pwTTHTV      Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Ric- 
OM,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 


livered by  Dr.  L.  P.  Nelligan  In  New  York, 
AprU  17.  1949: 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstmgulshed  guests,  ladle* 
and  gentlemen,  my  first  duty  upon  rising,  U 
to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  great 
honor  of  being  with  you  thU  evening,  and 
the  privilege  of  addressing  this  audience,  and 
for  your  kind  introduction.  In  a  strange 
land  there  Is  always  a  stranger,  and  even 
though  I  come  from  another  country.  I  feel 
at  home  In  front  of  an  Irish-American  audi- 
ence. All  Canadians,  especially  Irish  Cana- 
dians, feel  that  the  Imaginary  boundary  Hue 
dividing  us.  Is  very  Imaginary  Indeed.  On 
this  historic  occasion.  I  bring  you  friendly, 
fraternal  greetings  from  all  Canada,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  officials  and  citizens  of 
Montreal. 

Many  of  you  know.  I  am  sure,  that  Mont- 
real is  a  city  and  a  home  of  Irish  welcome. 
For  all  Irishmen  it  Is  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
as  well.  For  it  was  to  Montreal  In  one  year 
alone,  over  a  hundred  thousand  Irishmen 
came  In  the  black  forties,  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  seeking  succor  and.  alas  I  many  to 
find  sepulchre.  From  Montreal  they  spread 
over  Canada  to  the  west.  Their  axes  rang 
In  our  forests!  their  anvUs  turned  our  plough 
sliares!  and  their  sturdy  teams  broke  our 
prairies  to  their  primal  yield.  There.  Irish 
shipwrights  built  the  prows  and  shaped  the 
shlpmasts,  and  Irish  saUors  trimmed  the 
sails,  and  bore  our  trade  by  prospering 
winds,  like  a  golden  argosy  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  And  It  was  in  Montreal  that  an 
Irishman,  In  classic  Irish  eloquence,  which 
strikes  across  the  century,  as  It  struck  acroas 
the  Canada  of  that  day,  greatly  glimpsed 
the  glory  of  a  dominion  from  sea  to  sea.  and 
one  great  nationality  bound  like  the  shield 
of  Achilles,  by  the  blue  rim  of  ocean.  The 
graves  of  Iiish-fever  victims  dot  the  banlu 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  its  rise  Ui  the 
Great  Lakes,  to  where  It  empties  Into  the 
sea.  Notable  among  these  cemeteries  Is  that 
one  on  Grosee  Isle.  Kingston,  and  Montreal. 
The  one  In  Montreal  Is  looked  upon  as  a  na- 
tional shrine,  for  it  serves  to  keep  alive  tha 
memory  of  those  heroic  men  and  women  who 
dared  the  clangers  of  the  broad  Atlantic, 
rather  than  become  the  slaves  of  tyrants  tn 
their  own  land. 

It  also  aerres.  sir,  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  warm-hearted  sympathy  and  generous 
Chi-lstlan  charity  of  our  French-Canadian  co- 
patriots.  For  since  that  day  to  this  there  haa 
never  been  a  time  or  an  occasion  when  some 
eloquent  French-Canadian  was  not  alvrays 
wlllmg  to  raise  his  voice  in  praise  of.  and  on 
behalf  of.  the  Irish  cause.  In  the  generation 
that  has  gone  it  waa  a  Laurier.  a  Lavergne. 
or  a  Bourasaa,  and  in  this  generation  It  is  a 
Heroux.  a  Poullot.  a  Chaloult,  and  even  our 
Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Honorable  Louis 
St.  Laurent,  with  an  Irish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
boasts  of  his  Irl^  mother.  Our  French- 
Canadian  mayor  of  Montreal,  Camlllen 
Houde.  as  guest  speaker  following  the  mon- 
ster St.  Patrick  parade  on  March  20.  referred 
In  glowing  terms  to  Ireland  as  the  cham- 
pion of  minorities,  as  a  valorous  determined 
race  that  kept  the  light  of  freedom  burning. 
Yes.  indeed.  Montreal  la  a  city  of  Irish 
memories.  The  memorial  stone,  marking 
the  burial  place  of  over  6,000  ship-fever  rlc- 
tims.  Is  revered  by  aU,  as  well  as  thoae  who 
are  linked  to  the  dead  by  ties  of  kinship. 
Because  it  symbollaes  m  the  ruggadness  of  Its 
gray  Laurentlan  granite,  the  ■cabttity.  tha 
•olidarity.  and  the  determination  of  an  un- 
conquerable race.  Those  people  aleep  there 
wlthm  the  ahadow  of  Moimt  Etoyal  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  their  last  long 
aleep.  unmindful  alike  of  sunshine  or  uf 
storm.  Tyrants  cannot  aflact  their  alaa^. 
but  as  long  as  that  mountain  stands.  a« 
long  as  that  river  flows,  they  will  never  bo 
forgouen  by  their  people  nor  the  cai 
which  drove  them  into  exile. 

It  is  under  tne:>e  clrcumatances.  and 
that  city  that  I  come  to  you  tonight,  to  Joia 
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with  you  in  ceaHMBMnUBC  Saster  wc^ 
1918.  X  }matm  «lMt  I  hvn  Mid  hm  •  nr- 
um  reUtton  to  tlM  «««at  you  an  niwiiiminii 

Ton  may.  if  jmi  wish,  think  ot  It 
•part.  But  «•  will.  I  feci  lur*. 
BUM  oxMt.  if  zu>t  all  of  the  full  tlgnlflcanca 
of  Baatcr  weak.  U  we  rc«artl  It  U  an  lauUtcd 
eptaode.  fcr  I  think.  Mr  Chairman.  Easter 
VMk  1916.  (lortoui  aa  It  la  in  Itaelf,  becomea 
traiMtfCaratf  •§ atn  In  the  light  of  the  larger 
context,  to  which  tt  IrrlirmB.  MkA  aMOOBaa  lu 
full  signiaance  In  tb*  kng  and  icpandtng 
penpectlTc  of  the  story  of  our  race  through- 
out the  ages  and  throughout  the  world.  The 
mlratte  a£  taster  we<>k  19 1«  only  parallela 
the  mlraele  ot  OrcmM  Isle  and  Monueal. 
Tor  %hm  mH  of  Oroaae  Isle  was  not  the  first 
on  thla  continent  to  became  a  cemetery  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Iriah  War  of  Independ- 
MM*.  But  it  seemed,  a  centiiry  ago  to  be  the 
nimlchre  of  all  the  hopes  that  had  mounted 
fai  the  heart  then  broken  in  the  breast  of 
Ireland  A  people  bludgeoned,  generation 
after  generation,  for  its  beliefs,  tortured  for 
tta  tradittona.  traduced  for  ita  refriaal  to  turn 
trattor.  DaspcUcd  of  its  poasa salons  and 
then  called  daaUtuta.  danSed  education  and 
then  called  ignorant.  n^Md  of  lu  cirUizatlon 
and  then  called  unclean,  could  not.  on  any 
human  calculation,  sumre  a  seventh  plague, 
this  time  of  enforced  starratlon  and  disease. 
But.  ICr.  Chairman,  ladlaa  and  gentlemen, 
a  hundred  years  have  passed,  the  funerala 
•croaa  the  ocean  are  long  since  over  The 
dirge  of  death  no  longer  rlaes  from  the  holds 
of  deralic  ships.  Easter  week  1916  has  come 
and  gone,  leaving  its  page  ci  »tiining  glory  in 
the  history  in  the  balls  of  fanM.  Tonight 
w  stand  around  no  sepulcher.  Tonight  we 
ctent  no  requiem.  Instead,  we  lift  our 
in  a  loud  Te  Deum  ot  TfT'Tinin  pralaa. 
thankaglvtng  and  aboiuitfbif  Joy.  For 
tha  natkMi.  decreed  by  man  to  die.  waa 
deatlned  by  God  to  lire.  And.  in  a  few  hours, 
the  rising  sun  shall  ahine  Uiumphantly  on 
her  unfUded  bannera  o<  freedom  for  the  first 
time  in  over  750  years.  Seven  and  a  half 
cenitirlaa  ia  a  long  time  in  the  annala  of  any 
nation.  It  is  a  history  of  sunshine  and 
at  shadow,  of  smiles,  and  of  tears.  The  story 
of  Ireland  carries  the  mind  back  into  the 
twilight  of  fable  Her  vast  literature  stands 
beside  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Alone 
among  the  natlona  of  Europe  she  carried  the 
lamp  of  faith  and  learning  in  the  wreck  of 
the  atorm  in  which  tha  Soman  Empire  fall. 
All  through  her  long  history,  beaten  again 
and  again  to  her  knees,  again  and  again  she 
rose  and  fought  on.  ' 

Century  after  century  it  waa  the  aame  old 
•lory.    I  do  not  propoae  to  dwell  upon  that. 
I  want  you  to  stand  back  and  aak  yourself 
the  question.  What  haa  t»een  the  bond  of 
IHih   unity?     The   guaranty    of    Iriah    con- 
ttauUty?     Throughout  all  that  period  uf  U- 
Iwtrtotts  and   tragic   epiaodaa   In   the   long 
•ourae  of  her  colorful  and  purpoaefiU  his- 
tory the  bond  waa  this,  their  inflexible  and 
Indestructible  belief,  hs  a  race  and  a  nation. 
iJB  Um  grsat  abiding  truths,  that  alone  suf- 
BdSBtly  eamlaina  the  origin  and  the  object 
of  himum  life.    If  I  were  to  weave  lor  you 
tonight  the  whole  pattern  of  their  charac- 
ter  and    life    as   a    people,    that    unbroken 
atrand  would  flaah  along  ita  knit  or  raveled 
giving  tt  form,  unity,   and   design. 
have  been  alandcred,  and  caricatured, 
a  race  cursed  with  the  de- 
iiua.  but  against  all  the  calcu- 
lated entlctsn  their  contribution  to  the  civ- 
Utaatlon  of  foor  oonttrMnu  bears  testimony 
to    the   etmtnrf.      \iid    that    whole    ctmtrt- 
dsrtvsd  solely  from  their  fervor 
of  thetr  faith  in  the  doc- 
ti^ns  of  the  Divine  origin,  the  Divine  re- 
demptloa.  and  the  great  supernatural  dea- 
tiny  of  all  mankind      That  is  the  doctrtns 
which    has   gtwn    that   people    the   special 
atamp  or  character,  aihirh  haa  distinguished 
and  by  which,  to  a  large  extent    the 
of  thetr  history  hss  been  determined 
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llr.  Chairman,  on  what  a  modem, 

lasue  I  have  touched.     But  I  feel 

-eadr  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  the 

Week.     Bow  could  Irishmen, 

the  history  and  the  tradition  of 

do  leaa  than  what  they  did? 

man    haa    ever    dared    more? 

boast  of  her  Marathon  and  her 

of     her    Thermopylae    and    ber 

Well  might  Byron  ask  for  three 

,    new    Thermopylae       Dublin    in 

have  supplied  him  with  a  thou- 

three.     Poets  sang  of  the  valor 

nt  Greeks  and  the  glory  forever 

But  the  poets  of  the  future  can 

inspiration    from    the    glorious 

the  matcbleea  heroism  of  Easter 

aome    futiv    historian    will 

le  of  heroic  deeds,  and  will  cause 

ibed   In   their  proper    places,   the 

in^at  men.  high  on   that   golden 

h  onor,  if  not  above  the  names  of 

I  nd  Leonidas.  at  least  along  side. 

those  of  Patrick  Pearse.  Tom 

IfacDetmott.   and   their  com- 

taster    Week.      They    revived    the 

a   cold   world    had    forgotten. 

ed  the  soul  of  Ireland.     Phoenix- 

from  thf  ashes  of  her  lethargy. 

ired  to  all  the  world  that  "man 

better  than  'acing  fearftil  odds, 

of  his  fathers,  and  the  temples 

Words  tha*  have  seared  them- 

the  centuries  were  hurled  by  the 

gl^uUators  of  ancient  Rome  to  the 

their  day.     "Ave  Caesar  moritum 

la."     The    men    of    Easter    Week 

self-same  w<»ds  at  the  sawdust 

their  day,  "We  hail  death.  Caesar. 

They  knew  the  tremendous 

bhem.  but  were  not  daunted. 

;he  only  course  open  to  teave  men 

They   rose,   "the   young,   the 

gallant    and    the   daring"    with 

and   valiant   hands,  rekindled 

tacred  fire  of  liberty,  which  will 

Irish  hearta  until  the  end  of  time. 

unahaken  in  God's  ]tistice.  they 

rounding  blow  for  their  slreland. 

lembers  them  tonight      And  will. 

ever,  as  those  who  fought  to  save 

and  died  to  save  her  soul. 

ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  going 

that  may  at  this  moment 

superfluous,  something  that  you 

have  realised  for  yourselves  by 

I  hat  IS.  that  I  cannot  bring  any- 

to  the  subjects  under  discussion 

speak  of  them  In  the  eloquent 

^hich  you  have  beard  them  dls- 

many  previous  occasions.     When 

extended   the  invitation   to 

here  this  ertnlng.  he  said  that 

expected  to  sa^  something  about 

I  believe  that  several  prominent 

l^om   both   North   and   South  de- 

able  and  exhaustive  addresses  on 

in  New  York  about  this  time  last 

nost  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  bring 

t  of  view,  a  Canadian  poiht  of 

discussion  of  this  old  and  most 

c|uestlun      When  I  say  a  Canadian 

I  mean  the  opinion,  or  point 

at  least  75  to  80  percent  of  the 

the    Canadian    Nation 

believe    to    be    a    conservative 
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over  a  million  and  a  half  of  our 

aaWr  mllliun  and  a  half 

Welsh  dsscaot;  another  couple 


C  mada 


who  Bed  from  central  Europe  to 

frfun  domiiMttnn  by  strangers,  and. 

I  have  ths  p«at  French  Canadian 

over    three    and    half    millions. 

Quebec,  but  scattered  all  over 

will  certainly  have  nothing  to 

imberialism.  or  Imperialistic  design. 

ad  an   reaction  to  the  partition  of 

link  I  can  bast  describe  by  giv« 


ing  you  my  own  personal  reaction.  I  was  It 
years  of  i«*  when  the  First  World  War  broke 
out  in  August  1914.  and  I  can  well  renumber 
how  my  imagination  was  stirred,  and  my 
Indignation  aroused  upon  reading  the  address 
of  Mr.  Asqulth.  the  then  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  on  the  occasion  of  the  declaration 
of  war  on  Germany,  when  he  said.  "We  will 
never  sheath  the  sword  that  we  have  drawn 
not  Ughtly.  until  France  is  reatored,  Belgium 
liberated,  and  the  rlghU  of  smaller  nations 
guaranteed  forever."  It  was  about  3  years 
later  that  I  joined  the  Canadian  Army  and 
did  what  I  could  in  that  supposedly  noble 
cause  By  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  Aratr- 
Ican  Nation,  the  Allies  won  that  war.  and 
hence  if  we  were  to  believe  what  we  were  told, 
the  rights  of  smaller  nations  would  hence* 
forth  be  held  sacred. 

Tou  can  imagine  my  indignation  and  sur- 
prise as  a  youthful  Idealist  when,  just  2 
years  after  victory  was  secured,  I  witnessed 
the  dismemberment  of  a  small  nation,  who 
had  done  her  utmost,  and  spilled  her  blood 
freely  in  World  War  I.  by  one  of  the  great 
powers  who  w  is  supposed  to  protect  small 
nations.  Ireland's  effort  In  that  First  World 
War  was  paid  eloquent  tribute  to,  by  no  leaa 
an  authority  than  the  British  Conunander 
in  Chief  who  wrote.  "When  the  true  history 
of  the  Great  War  comes  to  be  written  and 
tmderstood,  the  part  taken  by  the  soldiers 
of  Ireland  will  stand  out  in  brilliant  re- 
lief." The  Irish  soldiers  were  always  to  be 
foiuid  where  the  strife  was  hottest.  Irish 
regiments  stood  their  gro-and  against  terriOe 
odds,  with  a  tenacity  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  war.  Ireland  paid  a  bitter 
price  to  establish  the  priuciple  of  self-de- 
termination, freedom,  and  democracy.  And. 
instead  of  the  liberty  she  fought  for,  she  her- 
self got>  the  torch,  and  the  bullet,  and  the 
convict  cell.  All  the  terror  and  brutality  of 
the  infamoua  Black  and  Tana.  But  Irish 
courage  and  the  will  to  freedom  did  not 
quail  before  this  terrific  storm.  The  chalice 
of  suffering  and  of  sacrifice  had  to  be  drained 
by  Ireland.  Her  aoua  had  to  mount  tha 
scaffold.  They  had  to  die  In  the  convict 
cells,  or  by  the  roadside,  when  overwhelmed 
by  superior  numbers.  But  the  courage  and 
the  resolve  of  the  people  never  faltered. 

Here,  In  America,  massed  public  opinion 
played  Its  part  In  supporting  and  upholding 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  that  little  isle  across 
the  sea.  The  sympathy  of  America,  the 
sjrmpathy  of  Canada,  the  good  will  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  decent  democratic  world, 
was  on  the  side  of  that  little  nation  which 
was  but  struggling  to  have  applied  withm 
her  borders,  the  principles  for  which  the 
first  Great  War  had  supposedly  been  fought, 
and  for  which  so  many  Irish  soldiers  had 
shed  their  blood.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  go  into  details  about  the  horrors  which 
were  enacted  In  Ireland  In  thoee  black  and 
bitter  years,  but  we  remember  with  sorrow 
and  with  pride,  seme  of  the  noble  men  who 
fell  in  that  terrific  struggle.  We  remember 
the  indcmlUble  McSweeney.  the  noble  Kevin 
Barry.  We  remember  the  murdered  mayors 
of  Limerick  and  of  Cork,  and  their  naines 
ehall  forever  beckon  like  stars  of  hope  to  all 
who  atruggle  against  odds,  for  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  liberty. 

Canadians  saw  all  this  and  marveled  at 
Irish  courage  and  tenacity  Canadians  knew 
of  and  deprecated  all  the  atrocities  inflicted 
on  that  defenseless  people  by  the  Black  and 
Tans,  and  wondered  how  they  cotild  ever 
belong  to  a  race,  one  of  which  had  written. 
"The  quality  ot  merer  is  not  strained."  Can- 
ada cannot,  and  will  not.  endorse  such  ac- 
tions. 

Being  a  visitor  In  your  country,  I  would 
not  dare  speak  for  you.  But  I  can  as.«ure 
you  that  the  great  majority  of  Canadlana 
believe  in  the  four  freedoms,  with  all 
the  strength  and  vigor  which  that  be- 
lief implies,  and  that  must  certainly  mclude 
the  national  integrity  and  sovereignty  of 
small  nations.     They  do  not  believe  in  ex- 
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pensive  Imperialistic  design,  on  either 
side  of  the  Iron  curtain.  We  are  not  stupid 
enough  to  accept  as  valid  the  shallow  rea- 
sons given  for  the  continuance  of  that  run- 
ning sore,  or  ditch  of  hate,  that  has  been  dug 
a  portion  of  Ireland.  And,  I  can 
you  that  I  speak  for  the  vast  nsajarlty 
of  ay  countrymen  wben  I  say  that  w«  wUl 
hold  the  perpetrator  of  thai  InfsiiMWM  aet 
and  her  statesmen,  whether  Tory  or  Bodallst, 
suspect,  while  that  monstro^ty.  begot  in  big- 
otry and  hate,  and  brought  forth  In  stupid- 
ity, sits  howling  ita  Illegitimate  days  out  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. Canadians  feel  that  stupidity  has 
reached  an  all-time  high,  and  statesmanship 
an  all-time  low,  when  they  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  right  such  an  evident,  grievous 
wrong. 

The  people  of  Canada,  having  engaged  In 
two  world  wars,  first,  to  undo  the  rape  of 
Belgium,  and.  second,  to  undo  the  rape  of 
Poland,  would  like  to  see  Ireland,  the  ancient 
mother  of  many  of  them,  have  that  gun- 
shot separation  annulled.  Having  contrib- 
uted our  utmost  In  men  and  money,  we  feel, 
in  a  sense,  as  citiaens  of  the  world,  and  that 
evils  and  abuses  in  government,  wherever 
they  exist,  is  our  affair.  To  a  Canadian,  the 
Ireland  and  Britain.  Is  after  all. 
The  latter  lis  guilty  of  con- 
tinued aggression  by  maintaining  an  armed 
force  In  a  section  of  Ireland.  She  has  no 
more  claim  in  equity  there,  than  Rtissla 
would  have  to  occupy  and  retain  the  six 
northern  counties  of  England.  By  maintain- 
ing partition  In  Ireland,  the  British  Socialist 
Government  is  helping  Moscow  directly  by 
tsaplntt  Ireland  out  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
MWJ  thinking  Canadian  feels  that  it  Is  the 
height  of  stupidity  to  expect  Ireland,  or  the 
Irish  people,  to  enter  Into  a  military  alliance, 
dedicated  to  the  freedom  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  democratic  nations,  with  the  power 
responsible  for  the  dismemberment  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  continuance  in  present  world 
circumstances  of  that  international  crime. 
Could  any  international  work  be  mare  Im- 
portant, or  statesmanlike,  than  that  of 
ending  partition  now.  so  that  a  United  Ire- 
land can  take  her  rightful  place  among  the 
free  natlona  of  the  world,  and  play  her  full 
pert  in  the  defense  of  the  West.  If  England 
haant  got  the  statesmen  with  the  brains  and 
ability,  and  the  proper  dlspoeltlons  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  partition  la  the  inter- 
est of  justice  and  of  peace,  I  cannot  speak 
for  your  cotintry,  but  I  can  for  Canada,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  let  her  have  tliem  on  a 
lend-lease  basis.  I  stress  the  lend-lease  part 
of  the  offer,  because  the  Canadian  taxpayer 
is  getting  tired  and  has  given  up  all  hope  of 
recoverii<g  any  of  the  82.000.000,000  we  have 
given  her.  Having  said  all  this.  I  hope  you 
have  some  Idea  now  of  the  Canadian  point 
of  view. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  aay.  Ireland 
was  a  great  nation.  She  fell  into  evil  days 
and  underwent  travail  and  suffering,  humili- 
ation, and  sorrow,  but  bscauss  through  it 
all  ahe  placed  her  trust  tn  Ood.  and  walked 
class  to  Him.  with  ber  hand  In  His.  tonight 
she  stands  on  the  hilltop  awaiting  tomor- 
row s  glorious  dawn.  And  thus,  she  justi- 
tts*  tiM  talth  of  her  martyrs,  of  Emmet. 
TOnc.  MeSweeney.  Pearse.  MacDermott,  and 
thetr  comrades,  and  thoee  who  died  that 
she  might  glory  In  tomorrow's  sunrise.  I 
feel  that  her  destiny  is  assm^d.  Ttlals  she 
may  still  have,  clouds  may  obscure  her  path, 
but  Hope,  a  poising  eagle,  bums  above  the 
tmrtsen  morrow. 

My  closing  wish  then,  for  Ireland,  In  this 
communistic  materialistic  world  of  otirs  is 
that  Ireland  and  Irishmen  will  hold  fast  to 
their  traditions,  will  alwaya  remember  that 
not  all  the  power  of  the  aorld  can  deHsct 
the  providence  of  God,  nor  ail  the  malice  te 
the  world  efface  from  their  auuls,  the  eternal 


print  Of  baptism,  and  may  they  never  allow 
any  force  to  strike  from  their  skies  the  sign 
of  their  salvation. 


Tlie  Ancrican  Lefioa  and  Ac  American 
Mcrckaait  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  ROYKIN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
OBO,  I  include  a  statement  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Legion  by  Mr.  Albert  B. 
Stapp,  national  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  before  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  May  31,  1949,  made 
in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  H.  R. 
3289  and  H.  R.  3337: 

My  name  is  Albert  B.  Stapp.  I  am  chair- 
■M&  of  the  National  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee. National  Security  Commission,  the 
American  Leglcn.  The  American  Legion 
represents  more  than  3,000,000  veterans  and 
1.000,000  women  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary. 

I  am  appearing  in  support  of  proposed 
legislation  now  before  this  committee. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  no 
new-found  love  of  ours.  The  American  Le- 
gion for  many  years  has  given  attention  to 
American  ahlpplng,  realizing  that  It  is  an 
•ssential  military  auxiliary  as  wen  as  a  guar- 
anty of  economic  security.  When  war  came 
up>on  us  in  1917.  our  Nation  was  unable  to 
provide  an  adequate  merchant  fleet  for  mil- 
itary auxiliary  purposes.  We  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  merchant  ships  of  other  ns- 
tions.  but  even  these  were  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  our  commercial  pur- 
poses alone.  Only  through  a  superexpensive 
shipbuilding  program  could  we  meet  our 
own  demands.  As  a  result  of  this  lesson. 
Legloanalrss  throughout  the  years  have 
urged  upon  the  Congress  the  necessity  for 
sdniiilng  a  sotmd.  well-rounded  program  of 
rsplaeement  in  our  merchant  fleet. 

Beginning  with  our  national  convention  at 
Kansas  City  In  1921.  and  at  27  national 
American  Legion  conventions  thereafter,  we 
have  continuously  advoeated  the  building. 
(^>cration.  and  ■■telMisiii  i  of  a  United 
Urtss  ■sMckanK  ■'■■^t  adaqnate  to  meet 
t^a  a— ds  of  the  aiuisd  toresa  te  time  of  war 
or  nstional  emergency,  and  to  serve  the 
commercial  requirements  of  our  Nation  In 
time  of  peace. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  look  back  over  these 
national  American  Legion  conventiona  to 
sss  how  our  recommendations  have  been 
consistent  with  the  vercict  of  history. 

The  1922  convention  st  New  Orleans  urged 
enactment  at  legislation  to  provide  subei- 
dlas  to  the  American  merchant  marine  to 
overcome  the  disparity  In  operating  oasts 
with  foreign  cooapsMtan.  ss  wall  aa  asking 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  trade  of  this 
Nation  be  earned  in  American  ships  SjrtDg 
tbs  Amsrlcaa  lag  and  aaaaned  by 


The  1923  convention  urged  that  all  prac- 
tical steps  be  taken  to  build  op  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  to  a  slas  commen- 
surate with  the  aias  of  the  Navy  and  pro- 
portionate to  the  slBB  and  wealth  of  this 
Nation. 

The  1937  convenricn  in  Paris.  Prance,  urged 
snactOMnt  of  Icgisiauou  to  |»OTtds  a  mer* 


chant  marine  of  proper  strength  to  serve 
the  requirements  of  our  Industry  and  agrt- 
eulture  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  auxiliary 
to  our  armed  forces  as  a  guaranty  of  pcaee. 

In  Boston  In  1980.  at  Detroit  in  1981.  in 
St.  Louis  in  1935.  the  American  Legion  kept 
repeating  Its  plea  for  a  strong  American 
merchant  marine,  aa  well  as  to  urge  all  of 
tts  wsibsri  to  psittrilM  ships  of  the  United 
aucas  nMretisfit  nartea  ter  the  purposs 
of  travel  and  trade. 

Tha  American  Legion's  eonttnooos  ad* 
voeaey  of  a  strong  American  merchant  na- 
rine  helped  to  bring  into  being  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  oftstt  called  the 
Magna  Carta  of  the  msHftflBt  teKtea.  We 
have  since  continuously  ip|watad  that  act, 
feeling  It  to  be  the  baals  for  our  present- 
day  modem  merchant  fleet. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  with  Germany,  and 
again  after  the  defsat  of  Japan,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  again  recognised  the  indispensa- 
billty  aiBd  vttai  Mowsllj  of  a  stBong  mer- 
chant marine,  sod  our  orgaalaatlan  de- 
clared: 

"We  demand  the  preaervatimi  of  our  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  as  a  vital  arm  of  our 
national  defense,  to  serve  adequately  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  neceaslty  in  suatainlng  oiar 
greatly  enlarged  world  reaponsiOiliuea. ' 

By  1944  It  waa  appiarent  to  the 
Legion  that  all  Americana  should  be 
aware  ot  the  neceaelty  for  a  strong 
merchant  marine.  The  nations! 
In  1946  at  San  Francisco  instructed  the  na- 
tional <gganiaaT.1on  to  carry  on  an  inf orsaa- 
tionsi  program  relative  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  its  importancs  to  our  ""^ ***"*! 
welfare. 

Since  that  time  by  means  of  radio  ps»> 
grama,  bookieu.  and  other  media  at  lBfar> 
mation,  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
American  Legion  has  carried  out  an  exten- 
sive educational  campaign  to  acquaint  not 
only  Legionnaires  but  all  segments  of  the 
American  pubUc  with  the  Importance  of  our 
merchant  marine.  We  think  this  Informa- 
donal  and  edtx»tional  program  has  been  out- 
standingly successful.  We  are  proud  to  have 
been  of  such  Important  service  to  our  great 
Nation  which,  today,  man  than  ever  before 
depends  upon  a  strong  and  adequate  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

By  the  time  of  our  national  convention 
held  October  1948  In  Miami.  Fla.,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  had  become  alarmingly  appar- 
ent to  the  American  Legion. 

1.  We  are  dsiigwnuity  Hbat  of  passenger 
ships,  convcrtllils  to  troop  tracosports  in 
event  of  emergency  Assuming  another 
emergency  of  World  War  n  proportions,  tt 
appears  with  the  reconversion  of  all  exist* 
ing  pfusenger  and  combination  passenger- 
cargo  ahlps.  and  with  the  utillastlOB  of  the 
transports  held  by  the  armed  services,  our 
combined  troop-Ufting  capacity  would  fall 
short  of  the  estimated  military  requirements 
by  about  one-half. 

As  an  emergency  meastire  this  shortage 
could  be  psrtially  met  by  the  conversion  of 
cargo  sh«ps.  Tb  thoee  of  us  tn  the  American 
Legioa  who  were  tran^xnted  in  World  War 
n  cm  Slav  and  hastily  converted  vessels  of 
this  type.  sQch  a  makeshift  method  is  en- 
tirely unacceptable.  The  Increased  effeetlTe- 
ness  of  ttte  tetest  submsrtnes  tn  Itself  would 
dictate  agatnst  such  utilisations  in  event  of 


emergency. 

2.  Our  domestle  privately  owned  dry  cargo 
fleet,  more  v.han  400  ships  In  1939,  snd  sl- 
at band  so  they  can  be 

ttjKOCT  satilus  st  once,  ha 
to  about  75  such  ifssffa  today. 

3.  The  amount  at  onr  own  foreign  trad* 
carried  in  American  merchant  ships  has  been 
cGOStantly  decresslng  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  The  ntunber  of  active  merchant 
vaasrts  hams  also  daersaaed  aianBtagir.  Ua- 
tfl  OsB^MBB  astad  with  dtspaMk  and  em- 
phaslF,  our  Covemxnent  appaatad  to  be  mors 
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tfwirous  of  — Pding  BCA  c«rfOM  In  foreign 
•hips  th«a  tn  our  own. 

4.  Wt  b«T«  permitted  our  thipbulldlnf 
r&cUltlM  to  becotne  dcplcUd  to  the  ertent 
that  A  raluable  nucleus  at  manacement  and 
aUlls  may  not  be  available  In  event  a  major 
w(M'ld  emergency  ahould  bring  tt«  axKlden  and 
tremendous  ahlpbvUldlng  demands.  Ercn 
with  the  order  or  construction  of  six  new 
passenger  Tassels  and  a  number  of  tankers. 
tn  our  shipyards  are  below  the 
Buaber  estimated  by  oxir  military 
forces  as  neoeasary  for  the  nucletis  which  can 
ba  expanded  tn  event  of  need. 

t.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  and  until 
Congreas  prohibited,  our  Oovernmer.t  sold 
than  l.IOO  of  our  war-built  ships  to 
nsttoiu  to  help  them  rebabUttate 
tiMir  merchant  fleeu.  At  the  same  time  our 
ta  proTidmg  large  quantities  of 
has  enabled  many  of  these  same 
aa^V^a  to  carry  on  the  large  and  expenslre 
ahlpbuUding  programs  they  now  have  under 
way. 

g.  We  fought  a  World  War  and  spent 
^w**-*-  of  tfoUars  and  thousands  of  lives  to 
and  yt  we  find  an  ap- 
on  the  pan  of  our  Oot- 
emment  to  help  reestablish  the  merchant 
fleets  of  our  former  enemies. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  in  the  American  Legion 
that  a  Coogress  which  has  been  so  quick  and 
so  generous  In  helping  foreign  nstions  re- 
establish their  merchant  fleets,  will  not  lose 
sight  of  the  necessity  for  helping  our  own 
Aaaartean  merchant  marine. 

Oognlasnt  of  these  and  other  detrimental 
factors  to  a  strong  and  adequate  merchant 
martae.  the  American  Legion  has  put  itself 
on  record  that  our  merchant  marine  be  im- 
mediately developed  to  sustsln  the  fKislttou 
of  the  Unlttfd  Ststes  In  order  thst  we  may 
dlTharge  our  responsibility  In  world  leader- 
ship 

We  are  confident  that  the  present  Insde- 
quacles  In  oiu*  merchant  fleet  can  be  cor- 
rected by  a  program  of  sufficient  farsighted- 
ness. efTectively  designed  to  tupport  In  time 
of  national  emergency  our  armed  forcas.  and 
to  maintain  our  efforts  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Nstlonal  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
of  the  American  Legion  has  ezsmlned  the 
various  locg-rsnge  programs  submitted  to 
tJUs  oooamlttee  in  the  form  of  proposed  legls- 
We  are  In  accord  with  any  program 
In  the  public  Interest.  We  have 
advocated  such  programs  by  resolutions 
adopted  at  many  of  the  past  national  Amer- 
ican Legion  conventions. 

The  Amsrlcsn  Legion  Is  not  submitting 
a  specific  legislative  program.  It  is  our  feel- 
ing that  such  s  task  u  properly  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  committee  of  Congress.  In 
Whom  we  have  the  utmost  confidence.  We 
Ai  ballave  In,  however,  and  support  the  legis- 
lative proposal  now  before  you  as  being  In 
the  bast  luterssts  of  this  Nation. 

We  feel  this  committee  ahould  approve  this 
laglslation  Upon  enactment  It  will  encour- 
age private  rapiui  to  enter  into  the  con- 
•tmeUon.  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
iy>»tt«d  Slates  merchant  ships  In  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  We  can  then 
meet  the  national  defanaa  aod  economic  se- 
curity requlremenU  of  oar  Hatlon. 

Tba  Amancan  Ltgloo  baa  profited  by  the 
•iptrltnoas  of  two  graat  wars.  We  wsnt  no 
■Mr*  taking  of  chaneea  with  our  American 
IMrrhsnt  marlos.  We  want  the  American 
flag  to  fty  at  the  mastheads  of  the  worlds 
largsst  and  .Insat  fleet  of  merchant  ships 
We  want  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  to  be  used 
for  eanmerce.  and  ready  In  time  of  national 
•naffaccy  to  be  auxiliary  to  cur  armed  8er\- 
Ices      Nothing  short  of  that  U  safe. 

The  American  Legion  reltas  upon  this  eom- 
mlttae  of  Congrssi  to  approve  IsffMation 
•nabllng  this  Natlou  to  possess,  operate  simI 
maintain     such     an     Amartcau     marclMnt 
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Mr 


FARVEY.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 

unaaimcius  consent.  I  am  inserting  in  the 

speech  delivered  by  the  Honor- 

M.  Hakokn.  Representative  in 

from  the  Sixth  Indiana  Dls- 
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wz  AiToao  raxx  MKDicnnr 

to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  one 

Important,   and   most   contro- 

l^lslatlve   proposals  of  our  time— 

s   proposal   for   a   compulsory 

bealth  Insurance  program.     I  shall 

be  as  nonpartisan  as  the  subject 


me  to  go  on  record  early  by  stating 

opposition  to  compulsory  health 

I  am  not  for  it.  because  I  do  not 

It.    But.  It  wotild  be  only  fair  to 

that  neither  the  Republican  Party 
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opposition  Is  based  upon  the 

the  national  health  Insurance  pro- 

not  help  but  result  In  socialized 

that  It  Is.  In  fact,  socialized  med- 

(taelf. 

those  who  say  that  socialization 
ical   profession   would  not  nec- 
nger  our  traditional  way  of  do- 
in  other  fields.     It  Is  my  firm  con- 
lat  you  cannot  socialize  any  sub- 
portion    of    our    economy    without 
later   bowing   completely   to   the 
doctrine. 

ently.  my  opposition  to  socialized 

or  by  whatever  name  you  choose 

>  the  compulsory  health  Insurance 

based  upon  my  belief,  shared  by 

helming    majority    of    Americans. 

not  take  any  chance  of  destroy- 

American    system    of    Government 

made  us  the  fp-eatest  Nation  of  free 

the  history  of  the  world. 

propose   tonight   to  defend  the 

tn  American  medicine  to  the  last 

I  believe  there  are  some  real 

to  be  faced  In  American  medicine, 

we  must  meet  If  we  are  to 

tual  socialization. 

more  doctors.     There  Is  no  argu- 

hat  point.     We  need  more  nurses, 

more    medical    technicians.       We 

clinics  more  medical  schools,  and 

8.     We  must  make  the  benefits 

science  more  available  to  all  our 
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that  Government  does  have  a  re- 
in meeting  these  problems,  but 
igree  that  the  problems  are  wholly 
respi  »nslblllty     of     Government.     They 
ihared  with  all  of  us  as  citizens, 
up  putting  our  complete  de- 
m  an  all-p»owerful  and  all-lnclusive 
goverumefital  bureaucracy. 

words,  the  problems  that  face  us 

of  public  heslth  must  be  solved 

cooperative    action   of   Government,    the 

ion.  and  the  public  at  large 

solultou   can   ever   be  completely 


ned 


profe 


tart  has  been  made  In  recant  years 
h^d  of  voluntary  health  insurance 
more  families  are  being  covered  by 
volt  ntary  aystems. 

grcarth  of  clinics  In  our  larger  cities: 

l9ued  progress  In  the  field  of  chlN 

Itals  and  specialized  hospitals  of 


aU  types.  Is  encouraging,  and  it  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  cooperative  action  of 
the  medical  profession,  of  governmental 
units,  and  of  the  public  Itself. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say.  nor  do  I  believe, 
that  the  whole  Job  has  been  done  and  that 
we  can  truthfully  say  that  there  Is  nothing 
left  to  do.  Society  has  become  too  complex 
to  deny  the  rightful  responsibility  of  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  Government 
toward  the  solving  of  the  problems  of  society. 

To  me,  the  compulsory  health  Insurance 
program  now  being  advocated  Is  somewhat 
akin  to  tearing  down  the  family  house  be- 
cause the  roof  leaks,  while  It  would  be  much 
more  sensible  simply  to  patch  the  roof. 
There  are  leaks  In  the  roof  of  our  present 
health  structure,  and  they  need  to  bs 
patched. 

I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  be  possible  to 
enact  Into  law  legislation  designed  to  patch 
those  leaks,  but  1  can  never  conscientiously 
support  any  bill  which  would  tear  down  the 
house  of  free  American  medicine  and  re- 
place it  with  a  governmental  structure  to 
house  politically  administered  State  medi- 
cine with  all  Its  accompanying  evils. 

Let  iis  briefly  consider  what  compulsory 
health  Instirance  Is  and  what  It  proposes. 

Without  going  Into  Intricate  detail,  the 
plan  proposes  that  nearly  every  person  in 
this  Nation  woiild  be  forced  to  participate, 
willingly  or  otherwise.  In  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment Insurance  system  which  would  entitle 
him.  after  payment  of  a  special  tax  which 
would  be  withheld  from  his  earnings,  to  all 
the  medical  service  he  could  get,  but  not,  as 
I  shall  point  out  later,  all  he  necessarily 
needs. 

The  cost  of  this  program  cannot  be  ac- 
curately estimated.  In  other  nations,  such 
as  England  and  Germany,  where  similar  plans 
have  been  tried  out.  the  eventual  cost  has 
been  far  greater  than  the  estimates,  since 
there  Is  no  means  of  determining  Just  how 
much  medicine  the  people  are  going  to  de- 
mand. The  English  estimates  for  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  British  socialized 
medicine  program  were  40  percent  too  low, 
and  the  cost  Is  stUl  rising. 

Basically  then,  the  compulsory  health  In- 
surance plan  establishes  the  premise  that  the 
Government,  rather  than  a  free  society  of 
free  people,  holds  the  complete  responsibility 
for  the  health  problems  of  Its  citizens. 

If  this  be  true,  why  limit  socialization  to 
the  medical  field?  Doesn't  the  principle 
apply  equally  well  to  the  food  we  eat,  the 
clothes  we  wear,  the  houses  In  which  wa 
live,  or  the  wages  we  earn? 

If  we  are  to  socialize  doctors  or  dentists. 
Is  It  not  Just  as  reasonable  to  socialize  law- 
yers, newspapermen,  engineers  or  teachers? 
Does  not  the  rule  apply  as  well  to  farmers, 
to  laborers,  to  every  single  person  who  does 
any  kind  of  work  at  all? 

Where  is  the  stopping  place? 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  one. 
It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way  In  England. 
England  started  out  to  socialize  Just  a  few 
of  Its  economic  elements  and  found  that 
there  was  no  drawing  of  the  line,  no  stopping 
place — that  socialism,  once  started,  must 
continue  to  expand. 

And.  that  la  the  Inherent  danger  In  the 
present  proposal  to  take  socialistic  liberties 
with  American  health. 

Let  us.  for  a  few  moments,  take  a  look 
at  the  British  experiment  In  socialized  medi- 
cine. It  has,  of  course,  met  some  of  the 
problems  which  had  to  be  met.  For.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  more  Britishers  are  re- 
ceiving medical  and  dental  attention  than 
heretofore. 

Nor  can  It  be  denied  that  It  U  politically 
popular.  Any  plan  which  provides  free  false 
teeth,  free  glasses,  free  wigs,  and  even  free 
girdles  cannot  help  but  win  votes 

But.  be  that  as  It  may.  let  us  look  at  an- 
otli»r  aide  of  the  soclallzed-medlclne  picture 
in  EngUud.    What  Is  It  doing  to  the  people? 
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Here  Is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  H.  A.  H.  Harris,  a 
British  consulting  surgeon,  as  contained  In  a 
letter  written  to  Dr.  Wemple  Dodds,  of  Craw- 
fordsvUle,  Ind.    Dr.  Harris  wrote: 

"We  have  now  had  nearly  4  years  of  social- 
ism and  its  dismal  doctrines,  and  It  has 
brought  our  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
from  every  point  of  view  •  •  •  spir- 
itually, morally,  and  economically  The 
average  worklngman  has  t>een  debauched  and 
emasculated  by  this  government  of  ours. 

■Formerly,  he  was  willing  to  have  only  what 
he  paid  for  and  to  pay  for  what  he  had. 
Now.  he  looks  to  the  all-powerful  state  to 
provide  him  with  all  his  needs.  He  does  not 
think  he  has  to  work  for  them.  •  •  • 
The  possession  of  low  cunning  has  become 
more  profitable  than  the  possession  of  char- 
acter." 

And  a  little  later  on  In  his  lett«r  to  Dr. 
Dodds  the  English  surgeon  says  this: 

••Our  Socialists,  as  Is  so  typical  of  left- 
wingers  the  world  over,  prefer  revolution  to 
evolution." 

In  other  words.  England's  Socialists  pre- 
ferred to  tear  down  the  house  of  English 
medicine,  whereas  all  that  was  needed  was 
to  patch  the  leaks  in  the  roof. 

And.  with  the  destruction  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship,  with  the  destruction  of 
Individual  responsibility,  there  has  come  a 
corresponding  reduction  In  individual  Initia- 
tive and  moral  character. 

The  ptirpose  of  socialism  Is.  of  course,  to 
share  the  wealth.  Its  result  Is  more  akin  to 
a  sharing  of  the  misery. 

Here  In  America  we  hO^  taken  some  halt- 
ing steps  along  the  road  to  state  socialism. 
But  we  have  not  yet  accepted  the  doctrine 
that  traditional  American  liberties  and  free- 
doms must  be  surrendered  to  a  super  state, 
and  I  pray  God  we  shaU  never  accept  such  a 
doctrine. 

Socialized  medicine  is  not  free  medictne. 
It  Is  expensive  medicine,  expensive  in  every 
way.  For  example,  the  tax  money  which 
must  be  collected  to  support  a  compxilsory 
health  Insurance  program  would  not  be  used 
for  medical  bills  alone. 

It  would  have  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a 
horde  of  Federal  employees  who  would  bs 
hired  to  administer  the  scheme.  Conse- 
quently, the  cost  to  the  user  of  so-called  free 
medical  service  would  of  necessity  be  higher 
than  the  cost  of  the  services  he  buys  today. 

What  Is  needed  In  addition  to  the  expan- 
sion of  medical  facilities  which  I  noted  pre- 
viously, is  some  means  of  avoiding.  Insofar 
as  possible,  the  crippling  economic  effect 
which  major  accidents  or  Illnesses  Inflict 
upon  American  families. 

The  soclallzers  make  much  of  this  point. 
They  cite  case  after  case  to  prove  that  many 
average,  hard-working  American  families  are 
ruined  financially  by  unexpected  accidents 
or  Illnesses  which  result  In  medical  bills 
beyond  their  ability  to  pay.  I  do  not  deny 
that  this  Is  true,  for  I  have  seen  families 
Virtually  ruined  by  such  tragic  events. 
^  But  I  believe  that  this  problem  must  be 
met  through  expansion  and  ImproTsmoit  of 
the  voluntary  Insurance  programs  now  avail- 
able, programs  such  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield.  And.  too.  while  the  average  American 
family  can  meet  Its  usual  health  bills,  there 
are  many  of  our  people  who  cannot. 

Govsrnment  always  has  and  always  must 
share  the  responsibility  of  caring  fca:  those 
people.  The  principle  of  community  action 
to  help  the  unfortunate  Is  as  old  as  society 
Itself. 

Isn't  It  true  that  here  In  Indiana  our  town- 
ships and  our  coimties  pay  the  medical  Ulls 
for  those  people  who  are  not  financially  able 
to  pay  their  owti?  Why  exchange  a  tried  and 
working  American  principle  for  a  soclallstle 
one?  It  would  bs  far,  far  better  to  supple- 
ment that  system. 

Socialism,  by  whatever  name  you  cbooaa 
to  describe  It.  Is  a  cold.  Impersonal  doctrtos, 
reducing  everything  to  a  common  denomina- 


tor.   Its  effect  upon  individual  responsibility 
Is  paralysing. 

America  can  remain  strong  only  so  long  as 
the  Individual  is  in  himself  and  by  himself 
strong  and  independent.  The  more  Inde- 
pendence of  action  you  take  away  from  the 
Individual,  the  less  strong  will  America  bs 
as  a  nation.  For.  as  a  nation,  we  are  only 
as  strong  as  our  collective  strength  as  In- 
dividuals. 

Socialized  medicine  Is  not  new.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Germany  adopted  the  theory  of 
free  medicine  in  1885  under  Bismarck.  Let 
MB  briefly  coiwider  the  consequences. 

In  1885.  the  average  German  worker  who 
became  111  returned  to  work  in  14  days.  But, 
by  1930.  after  "5  years  of  politically  admin- 
istered state  medicine,  this  same  average 
German  needed  29  days  of  treatment  heiort 
he  returned  to  work.  In  other  words,  as 
the  government  made  it  easier  f<ff  him  to 
be  sick,  the  German  worker  found  sickness 
mere  and  more  attractive  as  Individual  re- 
sponalblllty  was  destroyed. 

Incidentally,  the  greatest  absenteeism  be- 
cause of  Illness  occurred  before  and  after 
holidays  and  weekends,  which  Isn't  surpris- 
ing at  that. 

If  socialized  medicine  Improved  the  Ger- 
man worker's  health,  the  figures  fall  to  bear 
it  out  After  nearly  a  half  centtiry  of  so- 
cialization, the  average  German  worker  was 
111  and  absent  from  work  70  percent  more 
than  his  American  counterpart. 

Here  Is  a  concrete  example,  backed  up  by 
German  medical  statistics,  of  the  effect  of 
socialization  of  medicine.  In  1930,  Germany, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  wal- 
lowing m  the  trough  of  depression.  Not 
enough  tax  money  was  coming  In  to  the 
government  to  support  the  tremendous  de- 
mands being  made  upon  the  medical  service 
by  German  citizens. 

Consequently,  the  govo^ment  adopted  a 
decree  requiring  each  Gemum  to  make  a 
12-cent  payment  for  his  first  trip  to  a  doctor 
during  the  month  of  Septemlier. 

The  result  speaks  for  itself  and  points  up 
the  glaring  weakness  of  socialized  medicine. 

maing  the  last  week  of  August,  before  the 
12-cent  decree  became  effective,  more  than 
30.000  Germans  In  a  t3rplcal  German  com- 
munity  visited  doctors.  During  the  first  week 
of  September,  when  the  12-cent  charge  l)e- 
came  effective,  the  number  of  visits  In  this 
same  community  dropped  to  less  than  9,000. 

One  wonders  how  many  of  these  people 
were  really  sick,  and  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  so 
many  German  doctors  freqtiently  left  their 
phones  off  the  hook. 

Such  a  system,  and  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  German  or  British  sodaUsed 
medicine  and  the  proposal  which  confronta 
America  today,  such  a  system  works  against 
the  person  who  Is  really  111  and  requires  med- 
ical treatment.  For.  he  beoomss  Jtist  an- 
other netirotlc  to  the  overwoAed  govern- 
ment-paid physician  who  finds  It  harder  and 
hartler  to  distinguish  the  sick  from  the  well 
In  the  long  lines  which  form  dally  In  his 
office. 

And,  here  Is  another  disturbing  result  of 
socialized  medicine  In  Germany.  By  1931. 
after  4«  years  of  state  medicine,  Germany 
had  more  clerks  and  statlstlclaiu  on  the 
government  medical  payroll  than  it  had  doc- 
tors. 

"Free  medicine"  tn  Germany  twcame  ex- 
pensive medicine.  Just  as  It  Is  becoming  ex- 
pensive medicine  in  Kngiand  and  Just  as  it 
wotild  become  under  s  similar  American  plan. 

In  conclusion.  It  ta  Impossible  to  tem- 
porize V  ith  socialism.  There  are  no  half-way 
measures. 

If  we  do  not  defeat  the  sodalistte  oonc^t. 
It  will  defeat  tis. 

American  health  mi2st  remain  In  the  hands 
of  a  free  American  people. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  *^r«e 
medicine." 

Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or    KOHTH    D/K--TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  April  17.  1949.  by  E\ie  Robert 
on  vivisection. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  does  not  intend  to 
take  up  the  bills  providing  institutions 
with  dogs  for  so-called  scientific  experi- 
mentation. 

This  should  give  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress time  to  study  thi.^  problem.  «ign 
petition  No.  1  at  the  Speaker's  desk, 
and  finally  pass  my  bill.  H.  R.  857.  pro- 
hibiting experiments  upon  living  dos.s  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  this  way  we  can  set  an  example  for 
our  State  legislatures  and  finally  abolish 
this  vicious  practice  throughout  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

CTK^   BIB 

(By  Krie  Robert ) 

So  many  people  have  written  me  to  ask 
me  to  write  to  President  Truman  about 
vivisection,  that  I've  decided  to  write  htm 
right  here  and  now. 

Dzaa  Mm.  Paxsnwirr:  You  have  the  power 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  brutal  business  of  vivi- 
section. Though  I  don't  believe  you  have  a 
dog  at  the  moment.  I'm  sure  as  a  little  boy 
you  had  many.  Just  turn  back  a  few  yean 
and  think  how  you  would  have  felt  If  your 
dog  strayed  away  and  was  picked  up  by  s<-nne 
brilliant  young  "scientist"  for  experiment. 

It's  all  too  long  to  go  Into,  and  you  havent 
the  time  to  read  a  lengthy  letter  •  •  •  but 
for  one  example,  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  proved,  for  Instance,  by  slowly  boiling  a 
dog  to  death.  Is  that  the  poor  creattire  died 
In  torture.  We  know  that  anyway.  Mr. 
Truman,  you're  a  great  fellow  and  I'm  sure 
you're  great  enough  to  embrace  every  iittls 
cold -nosed  pup  in  the  country  and  see  that 
they're  protected  against  slow,  horrible 
death. 

The  only  thing  dogs  ask  of  you  is  to  let 
them  love  you.  Dogs  were  put  on  this  earth 
to  be  man's  best  friend,  unselfish,  devoted. 
Please  dont  kick  them  in  the  teeth  for  the 
sake  of  some  grue6<nne-minded  sadistic  stu- 
dents who  vrould  be  t>etter  off  locked  up  In 
a  nuthouse. 

As  always,  wishing  you  the  best  of  health. 
luck,  and  all  the  good  things  in  the  world,  I 
am  thine. 

Eva  RoaxxT. 

I  havent  seen  the  charter  of  the  dof 
pound,  but  I'U  bet  a  good  deal  of  money 
that  there's  nothing  in  it  which  says  that 
dogs  that  have  been  picked  up  on  the  street 
can  be  turned  over  to  laboratories  for  ex- 
perimental purpoeea  The  original  purpose 
of  the  dog  pound,  I  sbotild  think,  would  be 
to  take  off  the  streets  dogs  that  have  xx> 
llB^—  that  are  ill.  or  that  have  twen 
Voonded  somehow.  Surely  a  quick  and  hu- 
mane death  for  an  Injured  dog.  or  an  ill  dog 
isnt  too  miich  to  ask. 

A  dog  with  no  license  isn't  s  criminal, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  owner  woold  coom 
and  get  tt.  But  let's  suppose  the  owner 
:'t  come  to  get  the  dog.    Aiaybe  the  dog 
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to  )tHt  s  •tr*T  vltlMat  »n  ovncr.   l»  tbat  an^ 

h«nr  Stoti  tr  wt  coaM  ^  atootmcly  oartjiln 
tbat  anur.  lis  vcre  glTtn  proper  •awtlMtlcs 
ru~.<^  for  an  exprrtOMiit.  MUl. 
doesn't  proTc  anTthtiic 
t-^rt  accna  to  corpses  for 
%  with  life  •emenc«  offer 
-dical  r— earch. 
«Dd  •  human  Is- a  hunuin 
risre's  a  ttmllartty  In  blood 
.--i\  and  ai:  the  rsst.  stUl  a 
a  not  a  hunaan  and  a  human  U  not  a 
dov-  Thart  cnn  ba  Uttlc.  it  anj.  scrrica  ran- 
«ar«d  tha  oiadtfl  prolaaalon  by  taktnc  a 
earrtnc  tt  up.  I  kno«r  that  tbcae 
•ho  call  tbemarlves  research  men 
of  the  most  borrUylng  acta 
ibie 

Occ  l:tr^t  stunt  I  knov  of  was  a  student 
who  apaaad  a  doc  from  gullet  to  protn  ( wttn- 
out  anaMhattc.  of  course.  tb«  dog  va.<< 
■(rappad  to  tba  operating  tablet.  The  first 
tldBg  hm  did  «■•  to  aavar  tba  animal's  vocal 
Mrti  ao  that  be  could  proceed  without 
tiM  tfSsCcrbanee  of  the  dog's  agonised 
acreazna.  He  tben  took  eTcrrthUi^  he  rould 
take  cut  of  tbe  dog  and  still  have  the  dog 
me.  Then.  Instead  of  sewing  bim  back  up. 
b«  let  tbe  animal  lie  there  to  see  how  long 
tt  would  take  blm  to  die.  exposed,  as  be  waa. 
to  tho  a»i.  An  awtuiiy  interesting  and  uae- 
f«l  fl^portmert.  I  caU  tt. 

80  there  fou  have  U  Let  the  world  know 
jou  atand  in  this  case.  Write  jour 
your  Senator,  jour  Congrcaaman. 
Oet  year  Crtands  to  do  tbe  same  thing.  Let's 
•tort  •  pyramM  dab  to  do  aomething.  for 
ooce.  t.nat  la  wami§tto  and  ahowa  that  we 
bare  »*me  baort.  Saaldcnts  of  the  Dutrlct 
odK»  bos*  BO  •■■•tar  or  Congreaamen  can 
vrtta  tbe  Ctmmmtmtaoan.  Thaak  God.  we  aU 
bave  tbe  aaae  Praaldent. 

Thu  u  a  Sunday  ccuumn.  but  I  dont  tlilnk 
the  foliovtac  Is  aacrilegloua.  When  I  was  a 
little  girt  wo  bad  what  we  called  a  yardman, 
■e  sna  alosoat  an  Uncle  Remua.  and  we  chll- 
Bis  name  waa  Uncle  Prank, 
ho  WM  wy  Mock,  with  no  tooth  in  tbe 
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ty  ho  hod  ua  all  gathered  together 
ho  ohould  have  been  cutting  the  grass, 
•atf  be  oaJiod  ua  if  we  knew  whore  tbe  name 
"dog"  came  from.  Of  course,  we  wiggled 
around  oad  OMdo  oiosolvoa  eoasfortable  on 
tbe  ;avn.  boeofo.  thoucb  we'd  hoard  tt  many 
times  befve.  Uncle  Ftank  cast  a  spell  over 
tai  wr.h  hts  stortea. 
"Well,  tt  was  like  dis."  he  began,  as  we 
with  anticipation.  "De  Lord.  He 
1:1  de  aniosals  first,  and  den  He  made 
an'  wnmenXoIks.  He  sbo'  atartad 
dat  time.  Anyhow.  Be  was  stayiu'  on 
de  oartb  long  enough  to  show  man  how  to 
git  alang  good.  Tou  chlllun  know  bow  to 
chum  do  butter  an'  sweep  off  de  front  po'cb 
on'  au  do  Ukos  o*  dat  He  learned  man  to 
■Ok  di  eevs.  an'  to  ride  de  ponloa.  an'  how 
«•  )ao  aotttroUj  live  right  wtdout  Blxti.  de 
Lord,  to  ahow  hlB  bow. 

"De  Lord  araa  real  good  an'  kin'.  Re  was 
loTtn'  an'  patient!  Mercy!  When  I  thUi;< 
what  do  po'  IxKd  had  to  p«t  vp  wid! 

"•o.  la  mooln'  artniad.  MOd  iMtlcod  a  111 
ol'  antaal  «M  W  lopi  oa'  o  tall  on'  a  haid 
an'  aU.  htit  aMM  forfotton  to  00c  de  Lord 
what  waa  de  nooM  at  dat  Ul  animol  De  Ul 
ol'  tblag  bo  went  overywhore  man  wont.  He 
In  de  eavoa  an'  de  houaaa.  ao'  bo  wont 
mmn.  on'  lotoo  timoa  ho  odered 
Itfo  lor  man. 
"So  Odo  dap  da  Lard  Ba  aay  to  tmn.  1'se 
.  up  pandar.  Tov-oU  Ida  aofeo  tt  now 
wUou:  mo.  Tou  all  knows  de  names  of  all  da 
you>all  romombor  nam.  what  I 
lolo  you.  Toani  auUM  o«t  all  rigbt.  an* 
oven  though  I  ain't  right  at  your  aide.  Ill 
ho  d-*at«bur  over  yall  do  I "U  bo  goln' 
•tali  BOW.  'B/e  ' 
"WML  after  do  Lord  went  a€  to  de  heoverk*. 
bo  bod  forgot  to  aak  d* 


alan  ya 


Lord  wh4t 
wtiat  wai 
wont,  a 
at  all.  w 
DU  bars 
He's 
It  ain't 

■  3o  d« 
momln 
tt!     I  go 
cor.cemc4i 
snake  or 
for  dat 
ao  much 
aroun 
bAckwar«|s 
Well  we 
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wp<i  de  name  of  dat  I'll  ol'  animal 

alwav^  right  wtf  him  wherever  he 

when  tM  couldn't  work  out  notbln' 

in  he  went  to  his  atfe  an'  he  aald 

li'l  animal  is  a  real  nice  U'l  t>east. 

arotuid.  an'  he'a  so  good  an'  kind. 

dat  he  ain't  got  no  name.' 

aife  she  thought  an'  thought.    One 

khe  got  up  an'  she  hollered.  'I  i^ot 

if     'Tou  got  whsf  say  de  man. 

-like.     He  think  maybe  she  got  a 

tome  o'  de  varmints.    'I  got  de  name 

animal.    He  so  good,  an'  he  love  us 

an  ve  loves  him.  an'  he  always 

t's   us  spell   de  name   o'  de   Lord 

De  Lord's  name  Is  God.  ain't  lt7 

;onna  call  dat  Ul  animal  dOg.'  " 


WiscoBS  n  Committee  oa  Hoover  Commit- 
'indinsi   Farort   H.   R.   782,   To 


sran 


Creati    a  Department  of  Welfare 


KTEN 


HON 


or  W.SCONSIN 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'OVES 


Mr 

number 
great  S 


adopted 
leave  to 


NSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  T 

ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


Thursday.  June  2.  1949 


JIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
of  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
ate  of  Wisconsin  have  banded 
themsel  :e.s  toge'her  to  help  inform  the 
public  <in  the  findings  of  the  Hoover 
Commis  iion. 

Operating  under  the  name,  the  Wis- 
consin I  Committee  on  Hoover  Commi-s- 
slon    Findings,    these    citizens    recently 
two   rejolutlons  which,   under 
tlextend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 


ing in  t;  le  RccotD 

The  nembership  of  the  committee 
consLsts  of  the  following:  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Bixby.  Uhinelander.  treasurer.  Wi.scon- 
sin  Fed 'ration  of  Women's  Clul)»;  Dr. 
Carey  C  ronel«,  Beloit.  president.  Beloit 
College:  Joseph  Cutler.  Milwaukee,  pres- 
ident. J)hn50n  Service  Co.:  Mrs.  R.  J. 


Douglas 
cultural 
Chilton. 


waukee 
Robert 
Senate. 
The  r 

ReaolutuAi 


probi  rma 


Wheradi 
tho 

health 
uai:u:i  an 
thoae  act 


Juda.  leader  in  women's  agri- 

organizatlons:     Jerome     Fox. 

mayor,  former  member.  State 


iegislatire:  George  H.  Haberman.  Mil- 
waukee. pre.sident.  Wisconsin  State  Fed- 
eration >f  Latwr:  Walter  J.  Kohler.  Jr.. 
presldert,  Volrath  Co.  Sheboygan: 
John  J  i.  Lawton.  Madison,  execu- 
tive, sec  etary  and  general  counsel.  Wis- 
consin I  tate  Federation  of  County  and 
Municlpil  Employees;  John  P.  McGailo- 
way.  Fond  du  Lac.  president.  Wisconsin 
Bar  Assjclatlon:  Oavin  W.  McKerrow, 
Pewaukie.  president.  Golden  Guernsey 
Dairy  C<  operative;  Alex  L.  Nicol.  Sparta, 
speaker.  Wisconsin  State  Assembly; 
Frank  L  Panzf r.  OakAeld.  president  pro 
tempore  Wi>vcoiv*ln  State  Senate  G.  V. 
Rork.  Eiu  Claire,  president.  Northern 
States  Ifjwer  Co  :  Herman  StelTes.  Mil- 
president,  State  CIO  Council; 
E.    Tehan.    Milwaukee.    State 


follow: 


H    R.   783   to  create   a 
Deparfment  of  Welfare  In  the  Cabinet 

thort  la  a  growing  concern  over 
oC  aodal  aacurlty.  welfare,  and 

Ihikotlona  of  a  lack  of  cuordi- 
d  oontrst  diroctkm  lu  admtnlatertug 
vMies;  and 


Whereas  the  HooTcr  Commission  has  ex- 
pressed concern  in  its  report  on  social  ae- 
curlty  over  the  lack  of  efllclency  and 
economical  organization  of  the  numerous 
Federal  agencies  now  administering  these 
actlTlttea;  and 

Whereaa  there  is  now  before  Congress,  bill 
(H.  R.  783)  which  would  constitute  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  as  a  department  of 
welfare  giving  It  Cabinet  representation  and 
providing  for  an  orderly  administrative  or- 
ganization In  the  performance  of  social  se- 
curity, health,  and  welfare  functions:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Rfsolred.  That  the  Wisconsin  Committee 
on  Hoover  Commission  Findings  does  hereby 
go  on  record  as  favoring  H.  R.  782  which  pro- 
vides* for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  depart- 
ment of  welfare  to  replace  and  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  existing 
Federal  Security  Agency:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

Adopted.  Madison.  May  5.  1949. 


Resolution  urging  reorganization  of  the 
Postal  Department 

Whereas  the  Hoover  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended that  while  some  increases  in  cer- 
tain clasaes  of  postal  rates  may  be  necessary 
In  order  to  make  the  postal  service  self- 
supporting,  it  did  suggest  that  final  deter- 
mination of  these  rates  should  be  made  by 
Congress  after  study  had  been  made  of  pres- 
ent budgeting  and  cost  control  systems  to 
form  the  basis  upon  which  Congress  could 
act  with  more  assurance  in  determining 
rates:   and 

V/hereas  it  is  believed  that  more  efflclency 
and  economy  in  the  postal  system  stUl  could 
be  achieved  through  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
in  lu  report  on  the  post  ofOce:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

.S^.toircd.  That  the  members  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Committee  on  Hoover  Commission  Find- 
ings go  on  record  as  urging  the  adoption  of 
improved  budgetary  and  administrative 
practices — the  primary  objective  of  the 
Hoover  Commission — through  rooognizing  at 
the  same  time  that  wayi  ot  making  the  Post 
OfSce  Department  self-supporting  must  be 
found:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  if  Increases  in  postal  rates 
are  made  that  final  determination  of  theae 
rates  be  made  by  Congress  in  line  with  the 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendations  but 
that  such  Uicreases  be  not  excessive: 

Rctolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  members  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

Adopted.  Madison.  May  5.  1949. 


Truman  Dam  oa  Kootenai  Rirer  Probably 
WUI  Be  Most  Perfect  Example  of  Multi- 
purpose Project  in  Entire  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  u>AHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  multlpurpatc  reser- 
voir on  the  Kootenai  River  near  Jen- 
nings, Mont .  to  be  known  on  completion 
•4  the  Truman  Dam. 

This  is  not  Just  another  dam,  but  In  all 
probability  the  moat  perfect  example  of 
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a  multipurpose  project  In  the  entire 
world.  It£  primary  purpose  is  for  flood 
control — not  merely  flood  control  for 
tbe  Kootenai  Valley  of  Montana  and 
Idaho,  but  fkxxi  control  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  Kootenai  and  Columbia 
Rivers  from  the  Rocky  Mountain.s  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean — a  distance  of  more  than 
1.000  miles — and  beneficially  affecting 
the  States  of  Montana.  Idaho.  Wash- 
ington. Oregon,  and  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia.  This  dam  will  do 
much  to  alleviate  the  future  danger  of 
such  disastrous  floods  as  that  of  19tt 
which  destroyed  the  city  of  Vanport. 
Oreg..  located  midway  between  the  cities 
of  Portland.  Oreg..  and  Vancouver, 
Wash.;  and  brought  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  many  parts  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

A    Mtn.TIFUKFOSC.    SKLT-LIQtTIIXSTTJiC    PBOJECT 

But  the  usefulness  of  this  dam  would 
not  end  with  flood  control.  It  would 
contribute  mightily  to  navigation,  irriga- 
tion, reclamation,  and  the  development 
of  hydroelectric  energy.  Although  the 
production  of  hydroelectric  energy  is  a 
byproduct  of  secondary  consideration,  yet 
this  byproduct  alone  will  retire  the  entire 
cost  in  50  years  with  3  percent  interest, 
so  that  all  other  l)eneflts  to  flood  con- 
trol. Irrigation,  navigation,  and  reclama- 
tion— worth  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars — will  be  free  of  cost. 

While  the  hydroelectric  power  de- 
veloped at  the  dam  site  will  be  very  con^ 
slderable,  yet  one  of  the  many  phenom- 
ena of  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tritm- 
taries  is  that  this  dam.  by  regulating 
the  orderly  release  of  water,  will  so 
smooth  out  the  flow  of  the  Kootenai  and 
Columbia  Rivers  that  more  additional 
firm  power  will  be  developed  at  down- 
stream site.*,  like  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville,  than  Is  developed  at  the  proj- 
ect ItMlf.  thereby  relieving  the  power 
shortage  at  Spokane.  Seattle,  and  Port- 
land, where  it  Is  most  acute.  This  process 
can  go  on  almost  indefinitely  for  the 
more  sites  developed,  the  tower  will  be 
the  over-all  cost.  For  confirmation  of 
above,  see  report  of  the  United  States 
Army  engineers,  subject:  Columbia  River 
and  Tributaries.  Northwestern  United 
States.  February  21.  1949.  file  800.92. 
Columbia  River  Basin. 

Moas  AMsaiCAMs  sHOinj)  vtsrr  paonc 

MOaTHWZST 

It  is  unfortimate  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  are  not  aware  of  the  magnitude 
and  resources  of  this  great  Northwest 
area — the  old  Oregon  Territory — which 
Is  traversed  by  the  Columbia  River  and 
its  tribuuries. 

Nature,  in  one  of  her  philanthropie 
moods,  fashioned  this  land  so  nearly 
perfect  that  only  the  puniest  efforts  of 
man  are  required  to  bring  It  to  perfec- 
tion. Within  Its  borders  is  40  percent  of 
the  potential  water  power  that  can  ever 
be  developed  within  the  continental 
United  States,  and  In  comparison. 
Tmnewc  Vailey— TVA — and  tbe  pro- 
posed 6t.  Lawrence  waterway  are  rela- 
tively small  projects. 

The  TVA  Is  a  power  and  flood-control 
pro^ct:  the  8t.  Lawrence,  a  navigation 
and  power  project:  whUc  the  Columbia 


River  and  its  tributaries  combine  flood 
control,  power,  navigation,  and  irriga- 
tion— and  has  a  power  potential  five 
times  as  great  as  TVA  and  tbe  St. 
Lawrence  cooMaed. 

Nature  did  not  stop  with  powo-.  With 
lavish  hand,  she  placed  millions  of  acres 
of  the  choicest  land  adjacent  to  these 
dam  sites,  which  need  only  irrigaticni  to 
make  them  blossom  like  the  rose.  This 
area  also  contains  tbe  largest  stand  of 
merchantable  timtxr  on  the  continent. 
and  the  greatest  undeveloped  mineral 
resources  within  tbe  United  States.  All 
that  is  needed  to  open  this  vast  treasure 
house  is  transportation  aiKl  power, 
much  of  which  will  be  contributed  by  this 
Kootenai  River  project. 

We  are  supplying  the  money  to  harness 
the  power  of  the  upper  Nile  which  is  to 
be  used  for  tbe  development  of  the  mines 
of  east  Africa  in  direct  competition  with 
our  own  mines.  Surely  tbe  development 
of  our  own  natural  resources  are  of  equal 
importance. 

An  older  peneratJon  of  Americans  who 
made  the  United  States  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial Nation  on  earth  and  brought  to 
our  people  the  highest  .«:tandard  of  living 
the  world  has  ever  known,  believed  that 
chartty  t)egtns  at  home.  How  naive  and 
old-fasMoned  tbey  were. 
raorBBT  csowme  mmxa  in  thx  xrsmo  statzs 

Despite  the  fact  that  approximately 
3.000,000  people  reside  in  this  area,  much 
of  it  is  st<il  primitive,  and  the  resources 
have  scarcely  l)een  scratched.  That  is 
why  It  is  the  fastest  growing  section  of 
the  United  States,  and  why  this  dam 
must  be  built  to  keep  pace  with  increases 
in  population  and  industry. 

Majiy  of  the  tributaries  of  ttie  Coliun- 
Ma  are  major  rivers  In  their  own  right. 
The  Snake,  largest  of  these  tributaries, 
rises  In  northwestern  Wyoming  and 
traverses  the  entire  v-<dth  oi'  Idaho,  ir- 
rigating some  2.000,000  acres  on  the 
way;  and  just  t>efore  joining  the  Colum- 
bia is  joined  by  the  Salmon  and  Clear- 
water Rivers  of  Idaho,  and  together 
they  contribute  slightly  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  mean  annual  run-off  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

The  Kootenai  and  the  Clark  Fork- 
Pend  Oriel  le  Rivers  drain  the  north- 
eastern section  of  this  basin  in  Canada. 
Montana,  and  northern  Idaho;  and  con- 
tribute an  annual  run -off  alxwt  equal  Ui 
that  of  the  Snake  River.  While  coming 
up  from  near  the  California  line  on  the 
south,  the  Willamette  River  drains  the 
famous  Willamette  River  Valley  and 
empties  into  the  Coliunbla  at  a  point 
doee  to  Portland.  Greg.,  and  Vancouver, 
Wash. 
rmiai  FmasH-wAWB  waaooa  n«  rta  woblo 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  where 
the  river  attains  a  width  of  about  7  miles 
is  the  fbiest  fresh-water  barbMr  in  the 
world,  with  a  ship  channel  more  than 
40  feet  in  depth  and  a  mile  In  width  at 
low  tide,  gnd  a  tide  of  8  feet,  which  as- 
sures a  mlnlmniB  depth  of  48  feet  at 
high  tide.  10  feci  more  than  is  required 
to  permit  safe  entry  of  the  largest  ship 
afloat.  A  ship  channel  for  ocean-going 
veaeale  It  maintamed  for  more  than  100 
mtlcfl  tnhuid  and  there  are  some  MO 
miles  of  navlfabU  river  for  HMDer  craft. 


At  the  headwaters  of  this  great  river 
system  are  huge  natural  reservoirs, 
greater  than  any  ever  constructed  by 
man.  such  a.s  Jackson  Lake,  Wyo.;  Plat- 
head  Lake.  Mont.:  Pend  Ortelle  and 
Coeur  d'Alene  Lakes  In  Idaho:  and 
Kootenay  and  Arrow  Lakes  In  Canada; 
while  in  addition,  and  of  vast  proportion, 
is  the  natural  water  atorage  in  the  deep 
snows  of  the  mountains  extending  from 
Utah  to  the  Selkirks.  far  mto  Canada. 

TSUMAJf  BAM   APPCOnUATC   MAMS 

It  is  partlctilarly  fitting  that  ooe  of 
tbe  key  projects  in  this  vast  domain 
should  be  named  tbe  Truman  Dam.  be- 
cause it  was  at  the  Presidents  home 
town  of  Independence.  Mo  ,  that  the  cov- 
ered wagon  trains  were  outfitted  wh:ch. 
in  a  brief  decade,  1843  to  1853.  carried 
3C0.0OO  people  on  tbe  greatest  migration 
in  history,  to  win  for  us  tbe  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, now  known  as  the  Columbia  River 
Basin. 

These  hardy  pioneers,  wboee  aell-reU- 
ance  might  well  be  emulated  today, 
dared  this  trek  through  2.000  miles  of 
savage  wilderness,  carrying  our  flag,  our 
customs,  laws,  and  language  not  for 
conquest — but  to  carve  for  th^nselves 
and  their  children  homes  in  a  new  land. 
It  took  courage,  fortitude,  and  faith  to 
dare  that  trip,  for  many  people  thought 
It  a  fanciful  land,  or  figment  of  the  im- 
agination, existing  only  in  tbe  lines  of 
William   CuIIen  Bryant's  Thnnnfopate: 

Or  lose  thyaall  la  tlie  cootttttwaa  woods 
»b«re  roUa  Um  Gnvoa.  and  liean  zio  aound 
save  ilia  own  claaMng. 

And  but  a  few  years  t)efove  the  mlgra- 
tlon  sUrted.  Daniel  Webster  had  thun- 
dered from  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate: 

The  Bocky  Monnutns  must  forerer  be  our 
waatcm  bowadary.  bafond  it  arc  but  bowl- 
lag 


But  there  were  others  like  Senator 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  of  Missouri,  who 
demanded  tbat  tbe  Oregon  Territory  be 
brought  into  the  Union  with  the  cry  of 
"fifty-four-forty  or  fight";  and  the  great 
migration  began. 

This  was  an  army  of  peace,  of  home 
builders  and  home  lovers,  but  the  cas- 
ualties of  this  great  trek  were  as  great 
as  those  of  war.  for  it  is  estimated  that 
an  average  of  17  persons  perished  lor 
every  one  of  those  2j0e8  taog.  tassardous 
miles.  The  hardships  suffered  by  these 
pioneers  was  vividly  descrtl»ed  by  Joaquin 
Miller  in  the  following  verse: 

Tben  (lust  aroae.  a  loog.  thin  line  like  amcke 
From  out  of  riven  aartb.  the  wbeda  went 

groaning  by. 
Ten  thousand  feet  tn  liameaa  and  in  yoke, 
Tbey  rent  ttie  waya  of  aahen  alkali. 
And  deaen  winds  blew  ■udcien.  swtit  and  dry. 
The  dxiat  It  laid  upon  and  niled  the  train. 
It  aeemed  to  flil  and  tret  tiie  very  aky, 
Lo.  duat  wpoo  tba  fa— at.  the  test,  aod  plain. 
And  duat  alas,  00  brcasu  that  roac  not  up 


Years  later,  when  a  crew  of  engineers 
were  aaklag  the  Burlington  Railway 
survey  along  the  FMte  Wttvtr  tn  Ne- 
braska, they  stunrtled  wpcn  tbe  grave 
of  one  of  these  plooeers  who  had  died  00 
the  trail,  and  oiarked  00  a  rusty  wagon 
tire  was  "Rebecca  Winters,  Med  M 
years." 
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Bcv«.  Mid  tiM  teadtr.  wtll  turn  mMc. 

Her*,  cloa*  hf  Um  traU.  her  gr»Tt  ahaU  stay. 
For  alM  CUD*  flrvt  tn  thM  desert  vide, 

Rebeoee  Winter*  bokis  ncbt-of-waj. 

A  touching  bit  of  sentiment  In  a  harxl- 
bolied  world,  where  the  line  of  a  Rreat 
rmllroAd  was  turned  aside  that  she  might 
rest  in  peace. 

ujuac  or  wATia  aks  xuucATKMt 

The   old   Oregon   Trail   followed   the 
River  through  Idaho  and  was  de- 
by   Washington   Inring   in   his 
account  of  the  Hunt  expedition  as — 


A  dreary  waste  o€  nnd  and  graval 
from  tlae  Snaka  Kivcr  almoat  to  the 
Ma.  Here  mmt  tiMr*  Is  tlUn  and  seantx  berb- 
aga.  Insuflrtiat  tor  the  pasture  of  horte  or 
IxMleed  tbcae  tracfciess  wastes  be- 
tbe  Rocky  iir.untuni  and  tbe  Pacific 
are  even  more  desolate  and  barren  tban  the 
naked,  upper  prauics  on  tbe  Atlantic  aide — 
tbey  prevent  vast  dreary  and  thirsty  wtlds 
bstwwu  tbe  baMtatkiBa  of  man.  tn  travers- 
lag  wbicb  tbe  waadarer  will  often  be  in  clan- 
gar  of  pariablnf. 


But  today.  2.000.eM  acres  of  that  land 
are  among  the  richest  and  most  produc- 
tlTe  that  lie  out  of  doors — the  land  of 
the  big  Idatw  baked  potato,  if  you 
plaae — all  because  of  the  magic  of  water 
and  irrigation.  Mlllion«t  of  additional 
acre?  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  will 
•eon  come  under  irrigation  and  the  pro- 
posed Kootenai  River  Dam  will  supply 
nnich  of  the  water  at  the  proper  season 
of  the  jrear. 

The  people  who  reside  m  the  region 
and  who  have  pioneered  the  way  know 
and  appreciate  the  help  they  have  re- 
ceired  from  a  wise  and  provident  Gov- 
ernment that  has  cone  to  their  assist- 
ance and  made  It  possible  to  more  fully 
develop  and  utilize  the  matchless  re- 
tources  in  the  upbuilding  of  their  com- 
BMBtUes  in  the  great  Northwest. 

A  copy  of  my  bill  is  appended  hereto: 

A    btll    autborUing    tbe    constructicn    of    a 
mtaitlpurpoee   reserrolr   on    t^e   Kootenai 
Kleaf  near  Jennings.  Mont .  tor  flood  con- 
trot,  and  otber  banaflctai  purposes:  to  be 
named,  upon  completion.  Truman  Dam 
Be  tt  macted.  etc .  That  tbe  project,  now 
daslgpatad   as   tbe  Ubby  Oaaa  project,   for 
•ood  eontrol  and  otber  bancflctal  purpoaes 
on  tbe  Kootenai  River  in  Montana,  reccm- 
mended  tn  tbe  report  of  tbe  Cbief  of  Bngi- 
nasra.  (7nlted  State*  Army,  in  House  Docu- 
ment ICo.  — .  Bgbty- first  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. Is  beretry  adopted  end  sutboclaed  and 
aball  be  proaacuted  under  tbe  direction  cf 
tba  aacretary  at  the  Amy  and  tbe  supcr- 
nMoa  ot  tbe  dUaf  at  Hntinias  sMfeMaatiaUy 
In  aeeGnlaace  with  tba  plan  raeoouBandsd 
In     tbat     report      l7pon     completion,     tbls 
projsct  sball  be  named  Trumsn  Dam. 

8ac.  2.  There  Is  bereby  autborlasd  to  be 
^mvoprUted  sucb  aiBna  as  aball  be  needed 
to  eairy  out  tbe  provlloos  at  tbe  act. 
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Mr    DOLLINGER      Mr    Speaker,   on 
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he  Kremlin's  Cold  War  on  Jews, 

attention  to  the  articles  *rit- 

Hrederick  Woltman.    At  that  lime 

permission  to  have  the  articles 

In  the  CoNCRESsiONAi.  Record. 

len.  the  last  two  articles  of  the 

e  been  published,  and  In  order 

picture    may    be    complete    I 

to  hp.ve  these  published  in  the 

ilso. 

icles  follow: 

JOIN   MOSCOW  S  COLO  WAS   ON   JFWS 

(By  Frrderick  Woitmaii) 
C4mmunlsts'  exti>rmir.atlon  of  Jewish 
tbe  U.  S.  8.  R.  has  now  spread  to 
t-domioated  satellite  countries  be- 
Iron  Curtain. 

nd.  Rumania.  Hunsary.  Czechoslo- 

Tugoslavia  all  of  which  displayed 

tolerance  toward  their  Jewish  pop- 

the  drive  to  smash  Jewuh  cultural 

Otis  activities  and  to  wipe  out  Zlon- 

fuU  swing. 

(  ws  strictly  the  Moscow  model. 

the  Jewish  communities  in  the 
"are  dyia^  a  slow  death  as  the 
I  being  turned  on  their  schools. 
,  and  traditions."  according  to  the 
Jewish  Committee  which  recently 
a  series  cf  studies. 
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ACTIONS  aimr  words 

Communist -dominated        regimes, 
loudly  claiming  to  be  the  enemy  of 
i-|Semlt:sm,    have    actually    tolerated 
tlsm  among  large  sections  cf  the 
and  within  the  state  administra- 
c^ordlng  to  a  56-page  report  of  the 
Committee,  composed  of  lead- 
Jewish  trade  unionists. 
report,  "Jews  Behind  the  Iron 
charges  that  the  satellite  govern- 
e  sabotaged  every  decision  aim- 
restorstion  of  looted  property  to 
al  Jewish  owners." 

and  Hunpary  the  chief  rabbis 
to    flee.      Zionist    headquarters 
and  their  leaders  exiled, 
systematic  purge     •     •     •     con- 
ruthlessly  by  Jewish  Commu- 
year.  the  Jewish  community  in 
IS   on    the    verge    of    extinction," 
Labor  Committee  found. 
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SCHOOLS  LIQtnOATU) 

FoUowfng  a  declaration  laid  dowi    by  the 
Workers  (Communist)  Party.  Jew- 
were  liquidated.    Nineteen  Jewish 
built  largely  with  American  funds, 


sports  clubs  with  names  such  as 
Asmoneans,  and  Hakoah  were  or- 
change  them  to  Rumanian  or  Rus- 
sian app^iations  withm  24  hours. 

a  religious  funeral  society. 


Cbevra  Kadtshs, 


diasc  lead 


Hungary 


said  tbe  JLC  report,  the  Com- 

(  ompeted  with  their  former  foes,  the 

party,  to  win  over  the  "antl- 

s.     E^-erybody  understood  that 

way  for  a  Hungarian  pro-Nazi  war 

(o  escape  punishment  was  to  sign 

Communist  party." 

ftrst  of  this  jrear  tbe  Communists 

in  cutting  off  all  emigration 

rom  Rumania  and  Hungary. 


succi  eded 


CAM7AICN  VIOLENT 

An  lde<^oglcal  campaign,  even  more  violent 

tbi  t    in    Russia    itself,    was    directed 

Z  x)nism  and  Jewish  nationalism  in 


organ  of  tbe  Rumanian  Commu- 

Jewish  Democratic  Commlt- 

accused  Zlonlata  of  collaborating 

Tbe  newspaper  scoffed  st  the 

tbat    all   Jews    were    necesaarUy 

t    because    of    the   experience   of 

Jews  under  fascism. 


"That  would  lead  to  the  absurd  conclu- 
sion." raid  Unirea.  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee  study,  "that  such 
people  as  Henry  Mcrgenthau.  Leon  Blum, 
•  "  •  nnd  Bernard  Baruch  are  antt-Pas- 
clsts.  although  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  doing  everything  to  save  the  Fascists  and 
their  lackeys." 

In  Poland.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  the 
propaganoa  warfare  is  scarcely  as  incendiary. 
But  here,  too.  "events  followed  substantially 
the  same  pattern  of  drastic  Communist  co- 
ordination of  Jewish  communal  life."  re- 
ported the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  however,  still  per- 
mit mass  emigration  to  Israel. 

Thus  far.  the  satellites  have  been  spared 
the  one  final  step  taken  by  the  17.  S.  S.  R. — 
liquidation  of  Communist-controlled  Jew- 
ish (croups  find  organizations  of  Jewish  Com- 
murlsts  themselves.  "But  all  signs  point  to 
it."  the  AJC  concluded,  "as  the  goal  toward 
which  Communist  policy  is  aiming." 

JEWISH    LXACEKS    PXniCED 

Tlie  pattern  is  the  same  everywhere  be- 
hind the  Uon  curtain,  reported  the  AJC. 
Independent  Jewish  organizations  are  be- 
ing diSEClvcd;  Jewish  religious  and  civic 
leaders  are  being  purged,  arrested  or  forced 
to  flee:  religious  education  is  being  alx)l- 
ished;  Jewish  cultural  life  is  being  destroyed, 
and  the  remaining  Jewish  organizations  are 
being  used  lor  Communist  purposes.    •     •     • 

"Whether  the  victims  be  Zionists.  Jewish 
community  leaders,  priests,  ministers,  or 
rsbbis.  the  offense  is  the  same:  Failure  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  Soviet  fanati- 
cism." 

Statin    Dfsided   New   York   Jews   20    Years 

Ago— Reds  Bacxed  1929  Pogroms  by  Arabs 
(By  Frederick   Woltmnni 

Indignant  Jewish  citizens  were  infuriated 
when  a  series  of  inflammatory.  anti-Semitic 
cartoons  suddenly  flooded  the  streets  of  tbe 
lower  East  Side  20  years  ago. 

Aimed  at  deriding  the  Jews,  the  cartoons 
utilized  the  scurrilous  racist  stereotypes  later 
popularized  by  the  Nazis.  They  showed  the 
skull  cap,  the  long  beard  and  the  hooked 
nose,  greatly  exagerated,  and  money  bags 
stamped  with  the  Star  of  Zlon  that  bore  the 
dollar  sign. 

But  these  cartoons  came  not  from  the 
Nazis,  for  Hitler  had  not  yet  seized  power, 
nor  from  native  Fascists.  They  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Communist  Party  in  its 
official   Yiddish  newspaper,  the  Freiheit. 

DCTENDEO     PIOCRAU 

They  were  the  American  Communists' 
slavish  contribution  to  Josef  Stalin's  defense 
Of  the  1929  Arab  pogroms  against  the  Jews 
of  Palestine. 

By  the  device  of  anti-Semitism,  the  Com- 
munists hoped  to  discredit  the  ideal  of  n 
Jewish  homeland,  now  the  State  of  Israel. 

And  to  sell  the  American  people  on  Stalin's 
fantastic  claim  that  the  pogroms  were  a 
war  of  liberation  by  the  Arab  masses  against 
their  Zionist  Fascist  e.Tplolters. 

The  Kremlin's  campaign  today  to  make 
political  scapegoats  of  the  Jews  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  has  a  precedent.  The  Com- 
munists always  have  used  Zionism  and  the 
aspirations  for  a  Jewish  homeland  as  a 
political  football  in  their  master  contest  for 
world  domination. 

A  SURPRISE   DCTENDEa 

When  he  thought  it  had  served  his  pur- 
pose— to  weaken  Britain  In  the  Near  East — 
Stalin  unexpectedly  became  a  United  Nations 
champion  of  Zionism  2  years  ago.  while  sup- 
pressing it  in  Russia.  The  only  real  friends 
of  Israel,  said  the  Communist  propaganda 
orsai.s.  were  the  U  S.  S.  R.  and  Communists 
throughout  tbe  world. 

Yet  while  Jewish  workers  were  lx?iug  mur- 
dered in  Palestine  in  19S9  the  Daily  V'orker, 
cSt^-al  Communist  mouthpiece.  declar:d: 
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"There  are  no  pogroms  being  made  In  Pal- 
estine by  the  Arabs.  When  the  expropriated 
Arabs  reliel  against  the  rape  of  their  covmtry 
the  Fascist  Zionists  know  bow  to  speak  of 
pogroms. 

CARTOONS   or   HATS 

"The  Jewish  workers  •  •  •  must  not 
lall  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  bankers, 
pllla.'s  of  world  imperialism.  •  •  •  They 
must  continue  to  fight  on  tbe  side  of  tlie 
Arab  population." 

In  a  cartoon  by  William  Gropper  tbe 
Preiheit,  Yiddl&b  version  of  tbe  Worker,  de- 
picted on  September  4,  1929.  a  bigh-batted, 
heavily  armed  John  Bull  shooting  two  pistols 
through  the  long  beard  of  a  caricatured 
elderly  Jew.  At  the  latter's  feet  lay  a  huge 
money  bag  with  the  six-pointed  star  and  tbe 
dollar  mark.  The  Yiddish  caption  meant: 
"Tbe  Mask  Behind  Which  He  ShooU." 

Another  Gropper  cartoon  of  September  19 
featured  a  gross  caricature  of  a  Jewish  boss, 
swmging  a  whip  over  a  row  of  sewing  ma- 
chine operators.  Under  bis  vest  he  wore  a 
Jewish  religious  garment,  stamped  with  the 
Star  of  Zion  and  tbe  dollar  mark:  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  contribution  box  bearing 
the  same  marks.  The  caption,  "Tbe  Zionist 
Charity  Giver." 

.since  Stalin  was  then  playing  ball  with 
the  Arabs,  the  Communist  Party  declared  to 
favor  of  "an  independent  Arabian  republic" 
to  rtile  Palestine.  Its  excursion  into  anti- 
Semitism,  of  course,  fell  flat  and  Communists 
today  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

Again,  in  tbe  1936  Arab  uprisings,  tbe 
Soviet  press  hailed  them  as  "the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  Zionist  bluff. '  according  to 
Lotiis  Jay  Herman,  whose  documented  ar- 
ticle. "The  Communist  Record  on  Palestine," 
appeared  tn  the  January  1949  Issue  of  tbe 
magazine  Plain  Talk. 

HOPELESS    PHANTOM 

"The  hopeless  phantom  of  a  Jewish  state 
must  be  abandoned."  asserted  the  Daily 
WoTKer  of  April  28,  1936. 

Then  came  Stalin's  brief  1947-48  honey- 
moon with  Zionism.  It  ended  abruptly  on 
October  21.  1948,  when  II ya  Ehrentierg.  Krem- 
lin spokesman  and  Soviet  journalist,  attacked 
Israel  and  Zionism  in  Pravda.  Israel's  lead- 
ers, he  said,  would  sell  out  their  people  for 
the  sake  of  the  dollar. 

The  Khrenberg  article  set  off  an  Ideological 
war  against  Zionism  within  the  whole  Rus- 
sian orbit.  Shortly  afterward,  the  entire 
Soviet  press  commenced  the  current  officially 
inspired  drive  to  rid  Russia's  cultural  life  of 
its  Jewish  intellectuals. 

The  Communist  Freiheit.  ardently  pro- 
Israel  for  political  reasons,  somehow  missed 
the  boat.  Its  Zionist  writer,  Moshe  Katz, 
challenged  the  Ehrenberg  article. 

BACK  TO  THE  BASTION 

He  quickly  recanted,  however,  after  dls- 
co^•eling  tbat  Zionist  leaders  actually  were 
trying  to  transform  Israel  into  a  Eastion  of 
Jewish  reaction  aixl  a  prop  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can imperialism. 

The  Preiheit,  Itself,  apologized,  attributing 
Its  error  to  the  constant  pressure  of  bourgeois 
nationalism  on  Jewish  life  in  America. 

Refusal  of  the  Israeli  Government  to  op- 
pose the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  Communists'  poor  showing  In  the 
Xvaeli  election  (less  than  4  percent  of  tbe 
vote)  were  important  factors  in  tbe  change 
of  line  dictated  by  Moscow. 

Now  tbe  Communists'  propaganda  weapon 
has  been  turned  against  Israel.  Its  Presi- 
dent. Chaim  Weixmann.  is  an  Anglophile,  an 
Ingrate  to  the  truest  friend  of  Israel,  tbe 
U.  8.  S.  R.  lu  leaders  are  helping  the  United 
States  enslave  Israel  and  make  it  a  prey  of 
American  capital. 

The  new  party  line  is  clear.  Only  as  a 
Russian  satellite,  subservient  to  the  Soviet 
masters,  will  ti^  new  Jewish  state  be  ac- 
ceptable to  world  «f>wT>miinlMT\ 
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or 
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or  ARKANSSa 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednefdaif,  June  1,  1949 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  public  power  is  one  that  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Nation  for 
many  years.  The  other  day  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  very  Interesting  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  J.  A.  Krug.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  which  was  delivered  at  a  ban- 
quet of  the  sixth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Public-Power  Association, 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  on  Thursday,  May  12.  1949. 

Whether  you  agree  with  the  Secretary 
or  not,  you  will  find  the  address  very  in- 
formative. I  Include  that  address  by 
Secretary  Krug  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

•Bmrrrs  or  maaaL  rtreuc  rowxa 

To  paraphrase  President  Truman's  inaug- 
ural address,  the  state  of  public  power  to  good. 
There  have  been  some  very  encotiraglng  de- 
velopments In  the  last  12  nK)nth8. 

First  and  foremost,  the  widespread  recog- 
nition of  the  put>llc  power  Issue  in  the  1948 
campaign  helped  to  elect  the  candidate  who 
stood  fcMtbrightly  for  an  expanded  public- 
power  program. 

President  Truman  has  vigorously  and  con- 
sistently supported  a  public-power  policy  In 
recommending  appropriation  measures  to 
Congress,  covering  not  only  hydroelectric  fa- 
cilities, but  also  tbe  necessary  transmission 
lines  and  back-up  steam-plant  faculties. 

The  Congress  voted  to  approve  the  New 
JabnsonviUe  steam  |^nt  for  the  Tenneaaee 
VaUey  Amhority.  thus  giving  congrwatonal 
backing  to  the  principle  that,  in  an  area 
where  Uncle  Sam  has  become  the  dominant 
power  supplier,  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  keep  ahead  of  demand  by 
providing  faculties  to  a&sure  an  adequate 
power  supply. 

The  House  has  already  approved  the  Im- 
portant transmission  faculties  requested  in 
this  year's  Interior  D^iartment  appropria- 
tion. These  include  very  substantial  addi- 
tions to  tbe  Bonneville  system  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  tbe  West  Side  lines  in  the 
Central  VaUey  of  CalUomla  and  tbe  trans- 
mission system  required  by  tbe  Southwestern 
Power  Administration.  Nearly  aU  of  these 
were  approved  over  the  hottest  opposition 
tbat  private-utility  agents  coiUd  invoke. 

Tbe  Hotiae  ol  Representatives  also  voted 
to  rescind  the  prohibition  on  consu-uction  of 
the  powerhouse  for  Canyon  Ferry  Dam  in 
Montana.  The  opposition  to  tl^  Installa- 
tion came  from  the  Montana  Power  Co.  which 
bad  a  smaU  plant  to  be  replaced  and  hoped 
to  obtain  a  windfall  of  cheap  water  power. 

The  Congress  has  taken  the  flrst  steps  to 
repeal  the  rider  which  prevmts  Reclamation 
Commissioner  Straus  and  Regional  Director 
Boke  from  being  paid  and  the  rider  has  been 
omitted  from  tbe  1950  apprc^rlation  biU. 
One  at  tbe  major  reasons  for  tbls  pay-stop 
rider  was  tbe  fim  advocacy  of  public  power 
by  Straus  and  Boke. 

A  private  power  company  plan  to  use  tbe 
Hoover  Commlsalon  to  front  for  private 
utility  policies  waa  tbwartad. 

Hydroelectric  plants  operated  by  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  also  made  very  subataa- 
tial  progreas  during  tbe  year.  Tbe  Shasta 
pover  plant  is  now  compiete  and  Keswick, 
flap  In  Califomla.  wiU  be  finished  late  tbls 
year.  CosnpleUon  of  tbe  right  powerhouse 
at  Grand  Coulee  is  t>elng  pushed  as  weU  and 


we  are  also  making  fine  progress  In  tb«  oon- 
■timttton  of  the  Hungry  Horse  project  In 
MMMaaa.  Davis  Dam  and  power  plant  la 
eoralng  along  very  well  and  should  be  ready 
by  July  19S1.  Two  large  unlu  at  Hoover 
Dam  are  on  ordei^or  use  by  Ariaona  and 
will  be  on  tbe  line  in  November  1961  and 
January  1952.  A  number  oC  power  plants 
are  moving  forward  on  schedule  In  tbe 
Missouri  River  Basin  States. 

There  has  been  a  slgnlfleant  renewal  of 
Intereist  in  public  power  In  New  Snfi^and  and 
New  York  State.  A  six-State  conference  of 
New  England  governors  recently  urged  com- 
prehensive, organized  development  of  New 
England's  river  basin  resources.  Although 
I  understand  tbat  some  of  tbe  New  England 
legislatures  have  not  received  this  proposal 
with  open  arms,  the  step  taken  signiflee  tbe 
growing  interest  tn  river  valley  development 
in  tl>e  East.  The  need  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  potential  for  devrtoplng  this  area  is 
receiving  more  and  more  con^deratlon. 
Local  communities  are  showing  tntere<rt  In 
low -cost  power  as  tbe  most  effective  means 
of  maintaining  and  increasing  their  Indta- 
trlai  acUvlty. 

Plnally,  tn  tbe  most  Important  puUlc 
power  move  of  tbe  decade.  President  Tr-jman 
baa  recommended  to  Oougrusa  the  creation 
of  a  Columbia  VaUey  Adminhrtration,  to 
develop  tbe  potential  resources  of  the  mighty 
Columbia  River — a  river  second  only  to  the 
Mississippi  in  volume  of  flow  and  second  to 
none  in  water  power. 

From  tbe  great  Columbia  Bastn  can  come 
30.000.000  kilowatts  ot  hydroelectric  power. 
Today,  even  with  our  great  dams  of  Grand 
Coulee  and  BonneMlle.  we  are  only  taking 
out  1.500.000  kilowatu.  and  in  tbe  whole 
system  only  S.OCO.OOO  kUowatU. 

Tbls  Is  a  discus8U>n  of  public  power  and 
I  wont  take  jcnir  time  to  go  into  the  otber 
adraatagcs  of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  a  regicmal  body  located 
In  tbe  area.  I  do  want  to  point  out  tbat  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  like  the  TVA.  is  another 
good  exxuuple  of  tbe  truth  that  private  enter- 
prise flourisbcs  where  low  cost  Federal  power 
becomes  available.  The  industry  and  agri- 
culture of  the  Northwest  have  boomed  since 
development  of  the  Columbia  began  15  years 
ago.  There  is  a  manifold  Increase  tn  public 
power  yet  to  come  in  the  ColumMa  and  we 
can  fairly  b^ln  to  think  In  terms  of  tbe 
enormous  increase  in  activity  which  can  be 
brought  about  speedUy  If  a  Coltuabia  VaUcy 
Administration  is  author'ized  by  Cnngrees 

It  baa  been  amply  deinonaUated  in  aU  tbe 
resource  work  of  tbe  Mdcral  Government 
that  full  regional  resource  development 
brings  great  economic  benefit  to  tbe  Nation 
as  a  whole.  In  tbe  Tennessee  area  multiple 
new  industries  have  been  established  with 
heavy  and  steady  pay  rolls.  Farming  Is 
changing  from  a  mere  subsistence  hasH  to 
advanced  cropping  with  the  best  metbods. 
Nattn-ally  famUy  income  and  tax  payments 
have  risen  mtwtantleUy. 

In  the  Pacific  Mortbwest  with  tbe  b?gin- 
nlngs  of  full  developaient  k>ased  on  Grand 
Coulee  and  BonnevUle.  we  find  the  same 
experience.  A  Colimabla  Valley  Administra- 
tion means  more  tban  economic  Improve- 
ment for  tbe  Pacific  Kca^bwest  alone.  Tbe 
products  and  pay  rc41s  and  tax  payments 
wtilcb  wlU  come  from  Northwest  develop- 
ment wlU  spread  through  and  to  tbe  wbole 
Nation. 

I  bare  mentioned  national  toues  and  con- 
troversial lasues.  because  it  is  over  these  that 
tbe  battles  have  been  fought.  Tbeae  vic- 
tories for  public  power  wlU  have  their  cflect 
all  through  the  electric-power  field.  They 
represent  a  new  direction  tn  tbe  production 
and  distribution  of  etectrle  energy  aB4  a 
righting  of  the  balance  which  was  trnglnnHig 
to  swing  too  far  to  tbe  rcaetloBary  side. 

Tbeae  advances  hare  not  gone  nnnotleed 
by  tbe  (^rpcments  at  pubUc  power.     Tbey  are 
their   umiailiiiL  atartinc   with 
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try  in  tb*  current  laat  d  a 
tht  public- pow  advo- 
cate* wmax  to  natkMaaUK  th*  rtectrtc  Intfus- 
try  b;  ««akenia(  prtvatc  utmtlM.  Ttoey 
IgBort  tlM  fact  tliat  prirate  electric  utUitlcs 
&•«•  sever  been  mere  f^oeperoui  titan  tbej 
•re   today   under   tbe   bencflu  of   liure— eil 

■tlwulated  bj  k>v-oaat 
1MB  iMlped  to  keep 
utlUtj  ratea  doers  wbere  t£t«  a«an| 
■•  weU  as  ioOutarf  eauM  aCord  to 


«uL 


TblB  ooD«inalB«  uppotlUim  and  attack  by 
tbe  pr:ra;e~pover  uKloatry  ma^es  It  easen- 
ttel  that  Uioac  d  us  wbo  recofnlae  tbe  bene- 
MMa  at  Federal  pubr^c  povcr.  Imow  and  »ta:e 
tkmitj  tbe  prtaigpiea  on  vbteb  a  aomid  poTrer 
poOcT  u  bsMd.  la  aiy  iHalon  tbcy  are  aa 
foUove 

1.  The  rceouroea  of  our  riven  belong  to 
all  of  tbe  pe<^>ie  of  tbe  Uatled  Statee.  Tbe 
water  rcaouroes  o(  Aaaertea  bek»g  to  all  of 
us  Tbev  belong  to  us.  vbetber  ve  aie 
working  for  wage*  and  aalarlea.  or  drawing 
dlTidenda.  tnetudlng  tboae  on  stccks  of  pri- 
vately owned  public  utUiUea.  For  manj 
jrears.  unde-  botb  Republican  and  Demo- 
crattc  •dMtatotratkxia.  cur  Federal  policy 
h»r  bem  to  preastve  tbeae  resouf<eca  fnxn 
BMDopciy  and  to  develop  tbem  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  tbe  pecple. 

2  It  u  a  respoaattetty  of  tbe  Federal 
OoTernmeu:  to  betp  develop  tbe  r— curcsi 
of  our  rivers.  For  years,  the  devatopment 
of  our  rivers  tbroogb  tba  oaaatruetioo  of 
greet  multiple-purpose  dams  bv  tbe  Federal 
Oovcmmect  was  fougbt  by  certain  interests 
in  every  conceivable  way.  bispeleaaly  becloud- 
ing cur  urgent  needs  for  irrigation,  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  iow-rost  power,  and 
for  all  tbe  oCber  purpoaas  wbicb  tbey  serve 
so  well.  Hm  davalopaaant  of  power  at  such 
projecta  baa  baea  rfmraetailaed  a^ain  and 
•gain  aa  unncoeeaary  and  wasteful  and  as 
providing  surpluses  wblch  could  not  be  ab- 
sorbed by  tbe  market.  We  saw  these  state- 
OMnu  d.£proved  tn  most  places  almost  be- 
fore tbe  pinnis  were  -oady  to  run  and  I  cau 
aaf  froai  flrst-band  experience  that  tbe  w.n- 
Blag  oC  World  War  n  would  have  been  ez- 
tnaMlF  dlActtlt.  if  not  tmpoaalble.  witbout 
tte  great  ftdetml  bydro  plants  The  powe?- 
Indtiatry  spokaaoMn  wbo  made  those  charges 
were  men  of  tittle  faith  in  the  future  of 
tbeir  own  business.  Electric  power  U  the 
liber  of  bur  advancing  economy  Tbe  power 
will  abaorb  all  of  the  efllcient  gen- 
capacity  that  we  can  buUd. 

1.  Tbe  electric  power  geneikted  at  Federal 
projects  shculd  be  marketed  at  eoet  for  the 
<d  tbe  paotfs.  Bvec  pcwer-industry 
that  more  river  de- 
cnt  's  on  the  eray  and  that  bydro- 
•laetrtc  power  abould  be  produced  at  tbe 
great  mu^iiple-purpcee  projects  which  are 
to  do  the  Job.  But  the  argument 
lues  on  whether  this  power  sbotild  be 
at  cost  by  the  Oovemment  with  the 
ptafareoces  fur  public  agencies  and  rural 
eoppaiativaa  aa  now  required  ui.der  Federal 
law.  or  vbatber  tbe  power  abouJd  be  sold  at 
tha  tfaoi  to  privately  owned  cump&uies,  and 
AMrtiurad  by  tbem  to  their  financial  gain. 
Wa  caiuutt  aooepc  tbia  kind  of  a  moziopoly 
hf  private  Interest  of  a  great  resource  of  the 
P90fi»  vi  th?  United  States.  No  person  or 
earporation  can  be  permitted  to  stand  at 
Um  gate  and  levy  tcU  ua  the  product  ul  uur 
common  public  arealtb. 

4.  Tbe  bydro  power  produced  and  mar- 
keted by  public  bodies  u  needed  to  main- 
tain our  growing  economy  If  we  expect  the 
futtire  to  bold  •  limited  power  m:irket-  a 
promise  that  I  do  not  hold — then  it  U  poa- 
albla  to  conclude  tbat  further  dewelopment 
of  hydroeiactrtc  poercr  by  tbe  Fcdacal  Oov- 
anuaaot  might  duplicate  aome  invastment 
wbleb  has  already  baaa  made  by  private 
powai'  aoaq^Miiea.  If.  however,  we  foresee 
an  atpandlt  power  market.  Federal  Oovam- 
■saat  hydro  will   nut  displace  eaiating  ca- 
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In  fact,  will  satisfy  only  a  por- 

bc  total  addltlotial  supply  which  is 

Tou  and  I.  wbo  hare  real  confidence 

of  otir  country,  know  that  this 

reliable  projection  of  the  future. 

Lt   has  been  more  accurate  in    the 

know  that  It  will  require  the  best 

all  of  us  to  meet  the  growing  po«er 

America. 

criteria  for  measuring  performance 
v«^ua  private  power  are  not  idcn- 
vanous    arguments    which    are 
the  financial  policies  and 
pubHc  and  private  agencies  in  the 
usually  fail  to  reflect  the  re&l 
tbeae  operations  are  not  com- 
Tbat  reason  Is:     The  managers  of 
owned  electric  utilities  are  judged 
stockholder  bosses  tn  terms  cf  the 
for  the  owners  and  "the  sound- 
their  public  relations  in  retaining 
The  manager^  of  public  power 
are  Jtidged,  that   is.  you   and   I 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  basis 
tributions   which   our   operations 
the    improvement   of    life    in    the 
for    the   average   citizen.     This 
which   is  an   Inevitable  and  en- 
one.   mu5t   necessarily   be   re- 
financiaJ  policies,  management  pol- 
In  the  dRy-to-day  operations  of 
A   public   power   system    tries 
than  Just  keep  operations  eflB- 
trles  to  boost  the  net  income  of 
or  region  it  serves, 
business  being  what  it  is.  your 
ions,  as  well  as  ours  In   the  Fed- 
nt.  must  do  the  best  possible 
rendering  electric  service  to  our  cus- 
we  are  to  stay  in  business, 
the  same  test  applies  in  measuring 
gement  of  private  companies.    Pro- 
nanasiement.  consideration  lor  the 
Id  real  interest  In  the  place  which 
in   community   development   is 
to  preserve  any  organization,  be  It 
private,   and  If  mana«;ement   fails 
that  acid  test,  whether  private  or 
wUl  be  displaced,  and  will  deserve 


rates  for  electricity  are  In  the  pub- 

ter^st.     Low -cost  electric  power  is  an 

asset  in  any  area,  whether  rural 

Abundant  use  of  electric  pom-er 

the  burden  of  the  hotisewife  and 

irnier,   provides   opportunities   for   the 

and   the   Indiistrlalist.   and.    lit- 

lif^ts  the  path  of  progress.    The  price 

sei  vice  has  a  lot  to  do  with  how  much 

ised.     As  we  move  further  into  the 

ag?  It  becomes  more  and  more  appar- 

t  Is  unwise  to  add  unnecessarily  to 

which  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

some  members  of  this  association 

pdwer  systems  yield  large  profits  to 

un  clpalltles  which  own  them.     I  be- 

thcse  communities  would  be  better 

would  limit  the  tax  contributions 

tlectric  systems  to  a  fair  share  f  f 

and  apply  the  diJference  to  reduc- 

for  service.    There  are  other  mem- 

118  association  who  have  for  many 

the  policy  of  lower  and  lower 

1  ites.     I  think  they  will  testify  to 

of  that  position. 

companies  have,  by  and  large,  re- 

icies.    whether    they    be    Federal. 

local,  designed  to  encourage  reduc- 

•ates  for  power.    They  m:ike  large 

t  they  have  been  reducing  rates  as 

they  could  afford  to.     They  say 

regulation  by  State  and  local  gov- 

Luures  the  public  that  rate  reduc- 

be  made  as  they  are  justiAed.     In 

public  power  developments  have 

te  and  local  regulation  tn  encuur- 

t^end  toward  lower  rates  on  the  part 

management.     Thta  system,  com- 

re^latior  with  a  number  of  examples 

operation,  is  the  best  we  have  yet 

to  davlae  to  provide  Incentives  to 


foil  3wed 


private  management  to  establish  the  policies 
with  respect  to  p<3wer  rales  which  are  neces- 
sary for  real  progress.  Public  power  develop- 
ment has  been  an  inte^;al  part  cl  this  s>8- 
tem.  and  will  continue  to  be. 

7.  There  is  room  for  both  public  and  pri- 
vate power  enterprise  In  America.  Tbe  pro- 
gressive private  management  today  is  the 
one  which  says  public  power  is  here  to  stay. 
It  says;  "We  should  be  able  to  do  a  go«jd 
enough  Job  in  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply at  low  rates,  so  that  our  customers  will 
be  satisfied  with  our  service.  The  public- 
power  developments  in  our  service  area  ought 
to  be  used  by  us.  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  law.  to  achieve  economies  in  power 
supply.  The  communities  we  serve  have  the 
right  to  go  into  the  power  business  for  them- 
selves. If  they  choose  to  do  so.  they  will 
have  our  cooperation.  We  support  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water-power  resources  of 
the  rivers  of  our  area  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment where  the  projects  involved  are  In- 
tegral parts  of  a  multiple-purpose  river-con- 
trol Job.  or  where  their  cost  is  beyond  our 
financial  capacity,  because  that  brings  efB- 
clently  generated  power,  which  the  Nation 
needs." 

This  attitude  on  the  pjrt  of  private  man- 
agement does  exist  in  this  country.  It  is 
constructive  It  should  be  encouraged.  It 
is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  demands  of 
othsr  elements  of  the  Industry  that  they  be 
permitted  to  monopolize  the  water-power 
resources  of  the  United  States  with  a  bus- 
bar policy  In  return  for  withdrawal  of  their 
opposition  to  further  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  a  democratic  Nation,  our  strength  de- 
pends on  our  ability  to  decide  questions  of 
public  policy  in  the  interest  of  all  people  for 
the  future.  We  can  make  these  decisions 
with  confidence,  knowing  that  the  expanding 
power  requirements  of  America  will  leave  a 
place  for  public  and  private  development  so 
long  as  they  both  discharge  adequately  this 
vital  public  responsibility.  We  must  make 
and  keep  electric  power  the  best  buy  for  your 
money  in  every  American  market.  With  ade- 
quate and  low-cost  power  as  a  sound  base, 
we  will  aiMure  a  prosperous  and  secure  future. 


German  Vote  Should  Inspire  Other 
Red-Controlled  Peoples 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent plebiscite  in  Germany  reveals  ttiat 
the  txpenditure.s  our  country  is  making 
to  cui  tail  communism  across  the  Atlantic 
are  bringing  desired  results. 

The  follOAing  editorial  by  H  B.  Snyder 
of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  in  Gary,  Ind.. 
reveals  some  factual  information  con- 
cerning our  progress  in  the  cold  war: 

CKXMAN      von      SHOULD      INSPISE      OTHEB      tED- 
CONTROLLEO   PBOPX,tS 

The  Germans  In  the  Soviet  zone  of  Ger- 
many have  delivered  a  damaging  Sunday 
punch  to  the  plans  of  their  Russian  overseers. 
They  may  well  have  wrecked  the  whole  orig- 
inal strategy  devised  by  the  Russians  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters now  in  progress  at  Paris. 

What  was  this  rude  setback?  By  Soviet 
admission.  34  percent  of  the  German  voters 
in  the  Russian  rone  turued  down  a  Com- 
mitnlst-rigged  list  of  delegates  to  a  proposed 
nationwide  people's  congress. 
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The  trallot  also  stood  as  an  expression  for 
or  against  German  unity,  a  speedy  peace 
treaty  and  withdrawal  of  all  occupation 
troops.  Hence,  the  Russians  concede  that 
a  third  of  the  voters  recorded  themselves 
against  the  Soviet  version  of  these  objectives. 

The  Russians  plainly  had  counted  on  a 
favorable  vote  of  perhaps  85  to  85  percent. 
Following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  elec- 
tions, the  ballots  gave  voters  no  choice  be- 
tween candidates,  but  merely  a  chance  to  say 
"Yes"  or  "No"  to  a  single,  hand-picked  list. 

Confident  of  heavy  German  support  gained 
through  this  dubiotis  democratic  procedure, 
the  Soviet  Union  expected  to  appear  at  Paris 
as  the  champion  of  German  unity,  strong 
central  government,  and  removal  of  occupa- 
tion armies.  It  wanted  this  eastern  zone 
backing  as  a  trump  card  against  the  new 
government  being  set  up  In  western  Ger- 
many. 

The  resounding  defeat  of  these  hopes  was 
a  bitter  pUl.  Said  one  German  Communist: 
"This  Is  the  greatest  bankruptcy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  party." 

It  was  clear  from  the  start  of  voting  that 
matters  were  not  going  weU  for  the  Russians. 
First  scattered  returns  showed  that  out  of 
7.000  votes  cast  a  comfortable  majority  had 
voted  "No."  Promptly  the  lid  was  clamped 
down  on  these  embarrassing  statistics  and 
silence  was  observed  for  20  hours. 

Finally,  the  official  results  were  announced. 
It  is  impossible  to  check  them  independently. 
but  high  German  and  western  sources  say 
that  probably  more  than  half  the  voters, 
instead  of  a  third,  voted  "No."  There  are 
signs  the  Communists  threw  out  many  "No" 
votes  and  counted  numerous  blank  ballots 
as    favorable. 

But  even  the  Rtissian  account  means 
4.090.280  Germans  had  the  courage 
to  say  "No."  They  said  it  In  an  atmosphere 
of  terror.  They  said  It  despite  the  fact  that 
they  undoubtedly  want  national  unity  and 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

One  can  only  regret  that  courage  of  this 
high  order  was  not  put  to  better  use  in  the 
earlier  Germany  which  submitted  to  Hitler's 
yoke. 

One  can  only  hope  that  this  stout-hearted 
demonstration  is.  Indeed,  as  General  Clay 
believes,  a  sign  that  Germans  slowly  are  find- 
ing their  way  back  toward  the  democratic 
fold,  and  one  may  wish  that  fear-ridden 
peoples  In  other  lands  under  Russian  domi- 
nation take  new  heart  from  this  example. 


Spain  Contrasted  With  the  PoKce  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GSBSsiONAL  RECORD.  I  wish  to  includc  a 
clipping  from  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
of  May  20,  regarding  an  interview  of  Dr. 
Valentine  De  Balla.  professor  of  political 
science  and  geopolitics  in  the  College  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  in  the 
Loyola  College  evening  school. 

One  of  Maryland's  outstanding  schol- 
ars. Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming,  associate 
editor  of  the  Americas  and  World  Affairs, 
advises  me  that  he  considers  Professor 
De  Balla's  exposition  to  be  an  important 
contributioa  to  our  knowledge  of  tbe  in- 
ternational position  of  Spain. 


Da.  Dx  BAU.A  ExPLAiKS  Hn  Vmrs  on  Stain 
From  the  relative  quiet  of  his  classroom. 
Dr.  Valentine  De  Balla  is  following  the  cur- 
rent conflicts  over  aid  and  recognition  for 
Spain  and  the  activities  of  Communists  here 
and  abroad  with  more  than  casual  interest. 
Dr.  De  Balla,  Hungarian  by  birth  but 
American  by  citizenship,  holds  the  position 
of  profeeaor  of  political  science  at  both  the 
College  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Loyola  Col- 
lege evening  school. 

PESSONAt.  INTEaXST 

White-haired,  tall  and  slender,  he  speaks 
with  a  pleasing  trace  of  accent  and  positive 
a-ssertlons.  On  occasion  he  leaves  his  class- 
.  room  to  lecture  publicly  on  Spain  or  com- 
munism. At  Intervals  be  writes  on  these 
topics  in  the  letter  coltimna  of  the  Sun- 
papers. 

Dr.  De  Balla  keeps  abreast  of  these  topics 
not  merely  because  an  effiaent  teacher  of 
political  science  must.  He  also  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  them,  having  lived  formerly 
in  Ixjth  Spain  under  Pranco  and  Hungary 
during  Nazi  and  Communist  domination. 

Prom  personal  experience  he  has  formed 
his  own  definition  of  the  word  "fascism." 

"A  Fascist  regime,"  he  says,  "Just  like  the 
Communist.  Is  totalitarian,  where  everything, 
such  as  the  Individual,  religion.  Justice,  art. 
family,  are  only  here  to  serve  the  state.  Not 
only  are  there  no  political  rights,  like  the 
right  to  form  an  opposition  party,  but  there 
are  no  private  rights  either. 

CONDITIONS     IN     BOVIXT 

1  saw  how  under  Soviet  rule  anybody  can 
be  expelled  from  their  home  If  they  dis- 
please the  rulers.  You  have  to  work  where 
they  tell  you  and  if  you  leave  your  Job 
without  permission  you  land  in  a  forced  labor 
camp.  If  you  want  to  take  a  train  you  must 
have  a  travel  permit." 

A  military  dictatorship  like  those  of  Spain 
or  Latin  America  is  slightly  different,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  De  Balla. 

"You  have  no  political  rights,  but  you  have 
freedom  in  your  private  life.  Tou  are  the 
master  in  your  home.  You  can  take  a  Job 
M-  leave  it  as  you  please.  You  can  move 
around  freely.  Spain  never  had  a  real 
democracy,  but  history  shows  \-ery  few 
democracies. 

SPAIN  "MOas  HUMAN" 

"The  amhoritarian  regime  tn  Spain  has 
many  faults,  but  it  is  incomparably  more 
human  than  the  totalitarian  Soviet  reglnM. 
I  know  them  both  from  personal  experience. 
%MlB«  besides,  did  not  gobble  up  its  neigh- 
bors and  does  not  menace  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
world. 

"It  seems  to  me  sheer  hypocrisy  not  to 
send  an  Ambassador  to  Spain  while  we  have 
one  in  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  a  policy  catering 
to  leftists,  to  prejudiced  groups,  and  to  a  sys- 
tematically misinfonned  public  opinion." 

Dr.  De  Balla  admits  that  Franco  is  a  dic- 
tator. But,  be  says,  "so  was  Getulio  Vargas. 
He  was  dictator  of  Brazil,  when  it  was  our 
wartime  ally.  Some  dictators  can  be  found 
In  Latin  America,  with  whom  we  recently 
concluded  a  defense  pact.  Ail  these  are  not 
necessarily  Paedst." 

EXFLT    TO    ACHESON 

To  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
AchesoD  that  Spain  is  Fascist,  Dr.  De  Balls 


"These  words  Tasclst'  and  'Communist* 
are  being  thrown  around  Irresponsibly.  It 
is  jtist  as  wild  to  call  Franco  a  Fascist  at 
a  certain  period  he  accepted  help  from  the 
Nazis  as  It  is  to  call  Mr.  Acheeon  a  Ccoimu- 
nist  because  at  a  certain  period  he  repre- 
sented the  pro-Soviet  faction  in  the  State 
Department." 

Dr.  De  Balla  answers  a  second  statement  by 
Mr.  Acheson  that  full  diplomatic  recognition 


of  Spain  Is  not  granted  because  there  are 
no  basic  rights  such  as  religious  freedom  and 
trial  by  Jury. 

"In  Spain,"  he  explained,  "there  Is  some 
discrimination  against  the  lufinlteslmal 
Protestant  minority,  as  in  Noraay  and 
Sweden  there  is  some  discrimination  against 
the  tmy  Catholic  minority.  These  are  re- 
grettable Suropeari  phenomena. 

"Trial  by  Jtiry  is  nonexistent  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  Even  In  some  countries  wbere 
it  exists,  it's  a  sham  Jury  trial,  the  Judge 
having  preponderant  powers.  I  was  told 
that  in  tbe  United  States  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  criminal  cases  are  Judged  by 
Jury,  the  defendant  having  more  confidence 
in  a  Judge.  In  Spain  the  Judges  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government." 


M.  ViskiBsky's  Defaalt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNXcncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  TjODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recorb,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Walter 
Lippmann  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  31,  1949: 


TOOAT    AND    TOMOKBOW M. 

DEPACLT 


VtSRINSKT'S 


(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Contrary  to  what  was  expected,  M.  Vlshin- 
sky  has  not  sel2ed  the  Initiative  at  Paris  by 
offering  the  Warsaw  declaration.  He  has  not 
come  forward  as  the  champion  of  German 
political  unity,  a  strong  central  German  Gov- 
ernment, a  peace  treaty,  and  withdrawal  of 
the  troops. 

Something  has  happened  to  make  the 
Kremlin  shrink  from  the  bold  line  of  their 
propaganda  during  the  past  year,  which  was 
to  bid  for  the  support  of  German  nationalism 
with  a  view  to  another  Rapallo — that  Is  to 
say.  a  Russian-German  combination.  M. 
Vishlnaky  could  hardly  have  done  more  than 
he  has  to  repel  rather  than  to  attract  Ger- 
man nationalism,  or  indeed  to  stultify  tbe 
German  Communists. 

For  the  net  result  of  his  proposals  would 
be  to  perpetuate  military  government  and 
the  mihtary  occupation.  No  one  knows  what 
caused  the  Kremlin  to  altar  its  line,  changing 
so  unexpectedly  and  so  abruptly  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  pro-German  policy  to  a 
crudely  antl-Oerman.  Is  it  that  the  Poles 
and  the  Czechs  have  been  awakened  by  tbe 
world-wide  discusslcm  to  a  realization  of 
where  the  new  Rapallo  policy  was  leading? 
And  has  tbe  Kremlin  ahrtink  from  the  line 
of  the  Warsaw  declarstion.  fearing  to  lose 
the  Poles  and  the  Caechs  while  It  was  woo- 
ing the  Germans? 

One  can  only  spectilate.  But,  wliatever 
the  explanation.  M.  Vishlnsky's  default  hat 
proved  to  be  the  opportunity  of  the  western 
powers,  enabling  tbem  to  come  forward  as 
the  opponents  of  partition  and  of  military 
government  and  of  the  exclusion  of  Germany 
from  tbe  Etiropean  community.  Morally  and 
politically,  tbe  western  position  is  ever  bo 
much  better  than  it  pttxnlsed  to  be — ever  ao 
much  better,  indeed,  than  many  of  the  west- 
ern experts  planned  to  have  it  be. 

But  our  advantage,  though  real  and  im- 
portant, can  easily  be  overestimated,  and  if 
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XX  U  net  ■ucccakfullj  exploited,  may  b«  Um- 
ponuj.  Th«  western  vorld.  including  O^- 
many.  U  klmdct  certainly  entering  «  period 
of  rfcw«>op  in  which  trad*  U  contracting 
and  tlM  straggle  for  nuirkeu  la  becomir^g 
•evere  Thia  will  not  be  a  favorable  envi- 
ronment for  the  German  state  of  which  we 
are  the  •ponaors  and  promoters. 

For  It  is  one  thing  to  draft  a  const Ifut ion, 
to  get  It  ratified,  and  to  set  up  a  government. 
It  is  another  and  much  more  dllBcult  thing 
to  enable  that  government  to  govern  wmc- 
cessfUily  The  critical  test  of  whether  the 
western  German  politicians  can  raiae  the 
Osnaan  standard  of  life  and  avert  unem- 
ployment lies  ahead.  If  they  cannot  meet 
that  test,  their  own  position  will  he  inse- 
cure, and  the  western  influence  In  Germany 
will  be  undermined.  A  free  Germany  with 
tfsmoeratic  institutions  will  have  to  be  a 
rMwooably  prosperous  Germany  working  and 
trading  in  a  prosperous  world.  The  Weimar 
Republic  was  not  able  to  withstand  the  great 
depression,  and  the  Bonn  Republic  is  con- 
trootcd  with  far  graver  issues  than  lu  fn-ed- 

The  storm  signals  of  Impending  trouble  In 
the  world  economy  are  now  unmistakable — 
in  Great  Britain.  In  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in 
France.  In  Germany,  and  not  least  of  all 
the  United  States.  Thanks  to  s  grest  deal 
a<  hard  and  honest  work  and  to  good  har- 
VMts.  and  with  the  stimulus  provided  by 
Ansartcan  aid,  the  rseovoy  In  production  has 
basa  reniarkable.  aa  compared  with  what 
bappcned  after  the  First  World  War.  sensa- 


Tkc  New  ImmigranU  Make  Pro{ret> 


But  the  very  stioccss  in  production  is  now 
Oar  Wising  how  little  has  been  accomplished 
to  rsalocs  to  solvency  tlie  prewar  world  econ- 
omy or  to  create  a  new  and  solvent  postwar 
economy.  We  are  entering  the  second  year 
of  the  Ma.rahall  plan  with  problems  and  with 
conmcts.  known  to  the  responsible  insiders 
that  have  not  yet  been  explained  to  the 
general  public. 

They  are  the  problems  posed  by  the  fact 
that  ui  the  e!Tart  to  achieve  solvency  and 
monetary  equilibrium,  the  world  economy  Ls 
oo&traccmg.  is  deflating,  whereas  the  ravages 
of  the  war  and  the  social  discontent  it  pro- 
duced cannot  be  dealt  with  except  in  an  ex- 
panding economy  and  by  a  rising  standard  of 
of  lUe 

ttaadvertlsed  but  momentous  discussions 
•ra  BOW  taking  place  in  London  and  Waah- 
Ington  which  deal  in  the  last  analysis  with 
the  fact  that  the  Exiropean  recovery  program, 
as  conceived  abroad,  rests  on  an  extraordi- 
nary postulate.  It  Is  that  European  exports 
can  capture  half  the  American  markets  In 
South  America  and  that,  as  the  London 
Economist  put  It  some  months  ago.  the 
American  export  Industry  "will  reconcile  It- 
self to  t^e  permanent  losa  of  Its  European 
markets"  and  will  "permit  dlscruninatlon 
against  itself." 

That  was  sU  very  well  while  the  American 
iBlUllunary  boom  was  runnlnt;.  But  with 
onset  of  the  American  recession.  It  is 
(o  be  practical  politics  in  the  United 


There  Is.  therefore,  no  very  good  resson. 
If  one  looks  at  the  developing  situation,  for 
the  complacency  and  seU-sstufactlon  with 
which  some  uf  the  correspondenu  In  Parts 
describing  the  condition  of  things.  The 
are  obviously  in  trouble,  and  have 
BMde  extraordinarily  cautious  by  their 
trouble.  But  the  western  position,  though 
It  Is  morally  and  politically  fairly  good.  U 
tn  revpect  to  the  economic  outlook  far  from 

li  irnie  to  Justify  the  Idea  that  the 

great  game,  apart  from  taking  a  few  trteks. 

be  won   by  standing  pat — that  It  can 

tor  anything  Isss  than  bold  and  eon- 
to  counteract  the  threat  of 
VtUi  an  expansion  at  tisde  end 
tbe  opening  tip  of  the  markets. 
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ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOU.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2.  194^ 

Mr  IklULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing ;  eries  of  articles  which  appeared 
m  the  I  ew  York  Herald  Tribune  are  of 
considerable  interest  In  connection  with 
the  new  displaced -persons  bill  which  we 
are  now  considerinp.  I  commend  these 
articles  o  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

THX     HZ\'     iMMICSAIfTS     MAKE     PROGRESS DP 

QcoTA  Is  Filling  XJr  as  Thet  Spread  to 
THX  44  Statts 

(By  Robert  3.  Bird) 

tardy  start  on  this  country's  dls- 

persons    program,    the    Government 

piocesslng  the  preliminary  clearances 

in  imlgrants  at  such  a  stepped-up  rate 

appears    likely    the    202.000    quota 

under  existing  law  will  be  filled 


new 


perm  tted 


After 
placed 
now  is 
for  DP 
that    it 
authorized 
by  August 

As  of 
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*ay  10.  the  United  States  Displaced 
Conunisslon  had  accepted  from 
g  groups  the  necessary  Job  and 
issurances  for  195.000  Immigrants, 
commission's  statistical  data  now 
un  outline  of  the  pattern  the  DP 
Is  taking. 

Immigrants  already  are  trickling 

,  towns  and  rural  areas  In  every 

48  SUtes.    It  will  require  at  least 

get  them  all  screened  out  of  the 

In  Europe  and  shipped  over  to  this 

but  each  month  fijids  them  arrlv- 

numbers. 

.  as  Congress  debates  new  DP 

which  would  bring  Into  the  coun- 

100.000  to  300,000  more  DP's  than 

under  the  present   law,  some 

and  perplexing  questions  are  arls- 

example.    whatever   the   humanl- 

Ives  which  underlie  the  program. 

recruitment  aspects  are  beginning 

Importance. 

for     DP     workers     are     pouring 

fvery  section  of  the  country,  and 

tlsfaction  already  has  been  voiced 

projects  In  some  of  the  low- 

of  the  Nation,  where  the  need 

labor  is  acute. 

'8  figures  show  that  out  of 

families    for    which    assurances 

ave    been    approved,    only   36   per- 

designated  by  name  as  personally 

the  sponsors.     Sixty-four  percent 

signaled,  and  these  will  form  the 

1  le  new  DP  labor  policy. 

the  middle  of  May  a  total  of  23.000 

arrived  here.     An  analysis  of  new 

to  April  1  shows  that  61  percent 

ittled  in  large  cities,  20  percent  in 

centers,  and  19  percent  In  rural 

he  Nation. 

every  kind  of  occupational  claaa 
ted  by  the  new  Immigrants:  every- 
the  professions  throtigh  skilled, 
and  unskilled  workers.     But  a 
break-doi*n  of  sge  groups  Indicates  thst  an 
overwheli^lng   majority   of   the   Immigrants 
their  best  productive  years  ahead 
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who  had  arrived  up  to  April  1.  34 

re  children  under  14.  17  percent 

een  fotirteen  and  34.  43  percent 

and  44.  15  percent  between  45  and 

okly  3  percent  over  65      Kifty-flve 

wrre  males  and  4ft  percent  (emalee. 

excluding  the  DP  orphsiis  who  are  being 

linder  separste   srranKements,   7t 

the  arrlred  Immigrsn-.s  came  In 


More  than  80  percent  of  the  job  and  hous- 
ing assurances  which  the  law  requires  must 
be  furnished  by  the  DP  sponsors  In  this 
country  have  been  supplied  by  the  church 
and  voluntary  agencies.  Since  the  DP  Com- 
mission does  not  require  the  immigrants  to 
state  their  religion,  exact  figures  on  this  are 
not  available.  However,  an  analysis  of  as- 
surances received  from  avowedly  sectarian 
agencies  indicates  that  approximately  60 
percent  were  furnisl  ed  by  Roman  Catholic 
groups.  26  percent  by  Jewish  and  14  percent 
by  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Church  orgau- 
satlons 

The  best  figures  available  on  the  religious 
affiliations  of  the  DP  population  in  camps  In 
Europe  Indicate  that  about  49  percent  are 
Roman  Catholic.  18  p>ercent  Jewish,  and  33 
percent  Protestant  or  members  of  the  ortho- 
dox churches. 

Of  the  23,000  Immigrants  arrived  In  this 
country  up  to  May  12.  the  largest  number 
settled  In  New  York  State.  New  York  ac- 
counted lor  36  percent,  and  New  Jersey  fol- 
lowed with  7.4  percent.  The  rest  were  scat- 
tered through  all  parts  of  the  cotintry.  with 
some  significant  variations  in  Income  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  will  not  be  until  July  that  the  DP  Com- 
mission will  have  any  signllicant  reports  on 
how  the  DP  immigrants  are  making  out  in 
terms  of  occupation  and  Income.  Lacking 
facilities  for  making  field  Investigations,  the 
commission  must  rely  on  the  semiannual 
reports  which  the  law  requires  each  DP  head 
of  family  to  make. 

The  last  reporting  period  was  In  January, 
and  not  enough  DP's  had  arrived  by  then  to 
furnish  information  of  value.  In  July,  the 
next  reporting  period,  the  commission  will 
receive  reports  from  at  least  80.000  families. 
But  on  the  basis  of  Information  already  on 
hand  In  the  commission  offices.  It  is  known 
that  some  States  with  the  lowest  average 
per  capita  income  payments  In  the  country 
have  absorbed  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  DPs,  while  others  In  the  hlgh-lu- 
come  areas  have  re.settled  relatively  few  of 
the  new  immigrants. 

DP  Program  Made  Compucated  bt  V.\aiEO 
UwrrED  States  Living  Standards — Move 
Started  to  Transfer  Workess  From 
LoxnsiANA  to  a  Higher-Income  Farm  Are.* 

(By  Robert  S.  Bird) 
A  move  is  quietly  afoot  to  transfer  from 
sugarcane  plantations  In  Louisiana  to  farms 
In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  a  group  of  Polish 
snd  Lithuanian  displaced  person  Immigrants 
who  recently  arrived  In  this  country  under 
the  current  DP  program. 

While  the  project  Involves  only  several 
hundred  Immigrants,  perhaps  It  poses  a  basic 
question  of  policy  in  the  future  resettlement 
here  of  many  thousands  of  European  DP  s. 

These  canefield  DP  workers,  thoroughly 
discouraged  at  their  first  attempt  to  make  a 
new  start  In  America,  are  being  moved  from 
one  of  the  lowest  per  capital  Income  areas  in 
the  Nation  to  regions  of  considerably  better 
economic  opportunity. 

zxplottation  charged 

Charges  that  theh-  labor  was  being  ex- 
ploited In  the  canefields  and  that  they  were 
living  under  substandard  conditions  are  af- 
firmed on  one  side  and  denied  on  another. 
In  any  case.  Ronuin  Catholic  resettlement 
agencies  Investigating  the  situation  have  de- 
cided thst  these  DP  workers.  »ho  happen  to 
be  Catholics,  do  deserve  a  »>etter  start  than 
the  one  they  were  getting.  They  are  arrang- 
ing  for  the  shift. 

In  Mississippi.  Lutheran  clergymen  are 
finding  fault  with  conditions  on  a  large  cot- 
ton  plsntstlon  where  a  group  of  Letvtsn 
Lutheran  DP's  were  resettled  last  fall.  Afsln 
charges  are  amrmed  snd  denied. 

The  question  posed  Is;  To  what  extent  Is 
the  Immlcratloa  et  several  bundred  thtni- 
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sand  DP's  to  be  considered  as  a  labor  re- 
cruitment problem  and  to  what  extent  as 
a  humanitarian  effort  to  give  them  the  best 
possible  opportunities  to  enjoy  the  American 
standard  of  living?  The  question  directly 
relates  to  the  widely  varying  range  of  eco- 
nomic standards  which  exist  In  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  particularly  In  the  rural 
areas. 

ALL    SXCnONS    WANT    LABORXIS 

It  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  all 
these  sections  there  Is  a  shortage  of  farm 
and  field  labor,  or  at  least  a  demand  for 
DP  farm  workers.  Already  some  DP  ad- 
ministrators of  both  private  and  official  agen- 
cies, in  coping  with  the  tremendous  re- 
settlement program,  are  finding  themselves 
having  to  choose  between  the  rival  demands 
for  DP's  from  labor -shortage  areas  In  both 
low-Income  and  high-income  States. 

Does  a  decision  made  one  way  entail  dis- 
crimination against  DP  in  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  decision  made  another  way 
discriminate  against  a  particular  State  in 
its  opportunity? 

The  Department  of  Commerce's  table  of 
Income  per  capita  (1M7)  for  seven  regions 
of  the  Nation  help  to  lllusUate  the  problem. 
The  figiircs  follow: 

New   England-— $1,444 

Middle  East 1.66© 

Southeast 883 

Southwest 1. 081 

Central 1. 3«1 

Northwest 1, 873 

Far  West _ - 1.859 

All  these  sections  of  the  cotintry  need  and 
want  DP's  In  varying  numbers.  Louisiana 
needs  cheap  labor  in  Its  canefields,  asserting 
that  higher  wages  would  dislocate  Its  sugar- 
Industry  economy  and  cause  substantially 
higher  prices  to  sugar  consumers. 

MECSOES    LXAVING    FIXLOS 

Mississippi  has  suffered  from  a  migration 
of  Negro  workers  from  the  plantations  to 
the  industrial  centers  of  the  South,  and 
seeks  new  labor  geared  economically  to  Its 
peculiar  cotton  economy.  Both  of  these  are 
Southeastern  States.  In  the  lowest  bracket 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  table. 

In  Minnesota  and  other  Central  States 
there  has  been  a  similar  migration  of  farm 
workers  to  the  Industrial  cities.  There  are 
calls  for  thousands  of  farm-experienced  DP's 
from  these  States,  which  are  In  the  higher  In- 
come bracket.  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey— all  Middle  Eastern  States — already 
have  absorbed  thousands  of  DP's  on  their 
produce  and  poultry  farms,  and  they  want 
more.  North  Carolina,  another  Middle 
Eastern  State,  has  resettled  substantial 
numbers  of  DP's  on  tobacco  farms  on  a 
tenant  basis  which  Is  working  out  satisfac- 
torily     It  can  tise  more. 

California,  in  the  high  far  West  Income 
bracket,  has  asked  for  2.000  DP's  immedi- 
ately to  supplant  Mexican  migrant  labor 
In  the  citrus  grove  areas.  Cltnft  growers' 
associations  are  giving  assurances  that 
schools,  housing  and  off-season  emplo3rnient 
for  the  DP  men  workers  will  be  assured 
under  their  plan  to  stabilize  the  citrus  labor 
market. 

SOUGHT   ST    LONG   ISLAND  CaOWXXS 

Long  Island  potato  farmers'  associations 
are  urgently  seeking  to  bring  several  hundred 
Polish  DP  farmers  into  the  Stxffolk  County 
potato  rafkm.  which  heretofore  has  da- 
pandad  oo  migrant  labor  from  the  Waal 
Indies  to  work  lu  huge  crop.  Tbey  are 
pronlalnf  year-round  employment  at  fixed 

Ttaa  DP  law  has  nothtaf  to  lay  on  tlta 
question  of  aeoooinlc  eutua  btyood  demand- 
ing that  the  sponsor  of  a  DP  assure  four 
specific  mstters:  That  tb«  dlaplaoed  person 
will  have  suitable  employment  at  the  pre- 
vailing rata  of  wages,  without  dlsplaclnf 
someone  else;   will  have  safe  and  sanitary 


housing,  without  displacing  someone  else; 
will  not  become  a  public  charge,  and  will  be 
received  at  his  port  of  entry  and  supplied 
with  transportation  to  his  destination  in 
this  country. 

The  problem  heretofore  has  not  been  an 
acute  one  because  most  of  the  early  DP  ar- 
rivals were  sponsored  by  relatives  In  this 
country,  and  went  into  jobs  in  urban  centers. 

srruATioN  IS  changto 

Now  the  trend  Is  the  other  way.  Most  of 
the  DP's  arriving  now  are  not  known  to  their 
sponsors.  They  are  In  the  imdeslgnated 
category.  The  great  majority  of  them  are 
being  sponsored  by  sectarian  and  nonsec- 
tarlan  voluntary  agencies  who  have  found 
Job-placement  assurances  for  them.  They 
are  coming  In  now  at  the  rate  of  12,000  a 
month,  and  soon  they  will  be  arriving  at  the 
rate  of  16,000  a  month. 

Both  the  United  States  Displaced  Persons 
Commission  and  the  private  agencies,  half 
swamped  by  the  heavy  increase  In  immigra- 
tion, are  making  determined  efforts  to  ana- 
lyze the  placements  of  the  more  than  23.000 
who  already  have  been  resettled  under  the 
present  DP  law.  and  those  who  are  currently 
streaming  Into  the  country  at  the  stepped-up 
rate.  But  so  far  there  are  no  figures  avail- 
able to  give  an  accurata  plcttire  of  DP  occu- 
pations and  Incomes  on  either  the  8tate-by- 
State  or  the  national  basis. 

But  as  the  DP  program  gains  momentum 
and  Congress  debates  Increasing  the  present 
quota  of  202,000  Immlgranta  to  possibly 
400,000  and  more,  officials  agree  that  Ite  hu- 
manitarian side  tends  inescaijably  to  merge 
with  Its  labor  recruitment  aspecta. 

DP  PaoGSAM's  Success  Hinges  on  Legisla- 
tion Bxroex  Congress — Strugclx  Is  Lucelt 
To  Center  on  Celler's  Measure  Liberal- 
xzofG  Present  Regulations  on  Entrt 

(By  Robert  8.  Bird) 
The  measure  of  success  In  the  project  to 
resettle  In  this  country  some  400,000  dis- 
placed persons  from  Europe  will  hang  on  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  in  Congress  over 
new  DP  legislation. 

So  b'irdened  with  compromise  conditions 
Is  the  present  1948  DP  act  that  the  agencies 
responsible  for  executing  It  find  it  virtually 
unworkable  In  Ita  present  form.  In  fact, 
they  are  currently  disregarding  some  of  Its 
provisions  in  order  to  speed  up  attainment 
of  Its  main  objective  to  bring  into  the  coun- 
try the  present  maximum  of  202,000  DP's. 

The  congressional  difference  is  between 
the  advocates  of  a  mca*  liberalized,  and  pre- 
stimably  more  workable  law,  and  those  who 
want  the  present  law  either  maintained  or 
more  rigorously  reinforced,  or  want  no  DP 
law  at  all. 

As  matters  are  shaping  up  now,  the  action 
will  center  around  the  bill  reported  out  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  May  16. 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Emanuel  Celleb.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  representa.  with  some  seemingly  necessary 
compromises,  the  administration's  liberal- 
ized proposals  for  amending  the  1948  act. 

A  similar  administration  bill  has  been  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  by  Senator  J.  Howard 
McGrath.  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island.  A 
third  bill,  which  would  maintain  most  of  the 
rigid  provisions  of  the  present  act.  has  been 
Introduced  by  Senator  Pat  McCabban.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  Ita  Immigration 
subcommittee. 

It  now  appears  almost  certain  that  the 
House  will  pass  the  Celler  bill  without  sub- 
stantial changes.  The  Senste  committee  hss 
done  nothing  about  lu  DP  bllU:  not  even  to 
the  extent  of  having  held  beartnfs  on  tham. 
As  a  result  of  this  unexplslned  Inaction, 
Oapltol  KUl  otoaervera  are  predicting  thst  the 
•bowdown  on  a  lltMraliaed  DP  bill  will  come 
in  the  Senate  when  and  if  it  considers  the 
House  bill. 
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The  Celler  bill  materially  changes  the  pres- 
ent act  in  a  number  of  respccu.  It  in- 
creases the  total  number  of  DP's  allowed  to 
enter  the  country  from  the  present  202,000 
to  339,000.  and  aiso  makes  provision  for  an 
additional  3.000  orphans  and  a  maximtun  of 
18.000  Polish  soldiers  who  fought  with  the 
allied  armies.  It  further  authorizes  the  im- 
migration of  some  4,000  Shanghai  refugees, 
mostly  White  Russians  who  are  now  in  the 
Philippines,  and  15.000  political  refugees 
from  Europe,  who  would  be  nominaied  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

More  importantly,  perhape.  It  advances  the 
cut-off  date  of  December  22,  1946,  as  provided 
in  the  present  act,  to  January  1,  1949.  This 
cut-off  date  establishes  a  condition  of  DP 
eligibility.  The  present  act  requires  that 
DPs  must  have  entered  Germany,  Austria, 
or  Italy  by  December  22.  1946,  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  immigration  under  the  terms 
of  the  act.  But  the  data  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  plight  of  the  thousands 
of  persons  who  were  displaced  by  evenu 
subsequent  to  that  date — persecuted  persons 
who  fled  from  the  eastam  European  coun- 
tries in  1946,  1947,  and  1948.  In  1946  most 
of  these  were  Jewish,  but  since  then  the 
bulk  who  have  fied  have  been  Catholics. 

Advancement  of  this  cut-off  data  reflecta 
the  theory  that  these  persons — refugees  from 
communism  mostly — should  enjoy  equal  op- 
portunities to  immigrata  here  with  those  who 
suffered  under  the  Nazis. 

The  Celler  bill  would  make  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  effective  for  3  years  instead  of  2. 

Another  Important  change  under  the  pro- 
posed administration  amendment  would  be 
elimination  of  the  present  provision  which 
requires  that  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
visas  issued  shall  be  available  exclusively  to 
DP's  whose  place  of  origin  or  country  of 
nationality  has  been  annexed  by  a  foreign 
power.  This  now  tands  to  favor  DP's  from 
the  Baltic  countries  annexed  by  Russia. 

Proponenta  of  the  Celler  bill  consider  this 
restriction  to  be  discriminatory,  and  assert 
that  In  the  long  rim  it  will  hamper  the  entire 
program,  if.  for  example,  only  40,000  DP's 
from  these  countries  were  found  eligible  for 
entry  to  the  United  States,  then  under  the 
limiting  provision,  only  60.0C0  of  the  ethers 
could  be  granted  visas. 

Likewise,  the  present  clause  which  re- 
quires that  a  30-percent  preference  be  given 
to  agricultural  workers  would  be  eliminated 
on  the  theory  that  this.  too.  amounts  to  a 
discriminatory  provision,  and  besides  it  has 
Induced  many  DP's  who  are  not  agricultuiral 
workers  to  represent  themselves  as  such  in 
order  to  get  into  this  country.  This  last  has 
been  a  source  of  ill-feeling  in  some  resettle- 
m'^nt  areas  where  DP  farmers  turned  out  to 
be  no  farmers  at  all. 

The  Celler  bill  also  would  liberalize  the 
controversial  section  of  the  existlne  law 
whl''h  applies  to  the  admission  of  "ethnic 
Germans" — the  so-called  Volksdeutsche.  who 
find  themselves  displaced  from  many  coun- 
tries where  they  had  lived  for  generations. 

Strong  pressures  have  been  brought  to 
bear  for  and  against  this  group  of  people. 
On  the  one  side  the  accusation  Is  made  that 
tbey  are  mostly  Nasis  at  heart,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  ehaige  Is  made  that  they  are 
victims  of  racial  prejudice  and  a  mistaken 
sense  of  collective  guilt.  In  any  case,  strong 
persuasion  is  being  made  from  sections  of 
this  co«'.ntry  populated  largely  by  persona 
of  German  aneaatry  to  have  tbeee  people 
brought  Into  the  country. 

Up  to  this  time,  for  reasons  not  ofllclally 
explained,  none  of  these  Volksdeutache  has 
yet  been  brotifht  In.  The  CaUer  Mil  would 
extend  the  effective  data  of  tfea  eaeUoo  per- 
mittlt^  ttiem  to  immigrsU  here  from  liM  le 
July  1,  19A9.  It  also  adds  Latvia.  Ut^ 
Poland,  and  Kussta  to  the  list  af  ' 
from  which  eligible  Voikadaut 
granta  may  have  orlfflnated. 
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Anot^pr  '*'>n»rr»»»T»l»l  rhanee  InvnlvM  the 
•^ctioti  'wf.-.ch  -mortcaftcs'  Immigration 
^«Ot«B.  At  prvaent.  quotas  are  mon  gaged  to 
to  p«re»ut  a^tnst  the  countries  from  which 
the  DP*«  ar1«lnated.  This  has  the  effect  of  re- 
•Uietlac  future  ImmlRratloM  of  native*  from 
*bi«»  coun'riea  to  that  numertcn!  extent. 
The  new  Mil  would  mtnt^aer  these  quotas 
onlT  to  thecctcst  of  25  percent  to  1954.  then 
upward  to  50  percent. 

The  nf»  bUl  would  provide  a  $5  000.000 
loan  to  the  United  States  Displaced  Persons 
Commlsf.on  for  payment  of  inland  transpor- 
tation of  DP's  At  present,  the  Interna- 
tiona! Retiuef  Organization  bears  the  cost  of 
ocean  trau^part  of  DP's.  and  the  sponsors  are 
required  to  prorlde  costs  of  transportation 
frt>m  the  port  of  cntrj  to  the  destination  In 
this  country. 

tf«ct  of  this  arrangement  is  to  dls- 
•Calnst  sponsors  cf  DP's  in  the 
part  of  the  countrv.  A  fanner  In 
Odtarado  who  wants  to  resettle  a  family  of. 
say.  five  DP's  on  his  place  must  make  a 
much  hl^h»r  Inrestment  In  fare  than  a 
farmer  in  Maryland  who  wants  to  resettle  a 
laoUly  of  fl7e. 

Ttaaae  are  the  principal  changes  which  the 
adnuntatration.  with  the  gMieral  backing  of 
the  three  ma}or  religious  denominations  co- 
upMatt&f  in  the  DP  program,  wcu:d  Incor- 
porate lu  the  new  DP  law 

ctmcisic  snaazo  abboao 

acnator  McCahun's  bill  would  make  some 
minor  changes,  but  would  retain  moat  of 
the  features  which  are  objected  to  In  the 
present  ac*.  He  would  allow  502.000  DP's 
to  enter  the  country.  But  the  conditions 
which  he  wjuld  keep  in  the  act  would  not. 
in  the  oplrinn  of  the  Celler  bill  proponents, 
permit  ary  «Mch  number  actually  to  enter 
the  c*-un:r-.-.«  He  favors  extending  the 
Volkide'j*cne  section  to  1952.  and  he  would 
make  th?  »5.000.000  Inland  transportation 
loan  applicable  only  to  DP's  (;olng  to  rural 
areas  or  place*  of  leaa  than  100.000  popula- 
tuw. 
The  raatricttons  in  the  present  act  have 
to  delay  aeriously  this  Nation's  com- 
itM  in  the  DP  program,  and  have 
It  it  some  criticism  abroad.  Beyond 
tlMt  the  red  tape  In  screening  eligible  DP's 
owt  of  lurope  has  even  more  seriously  ham- 
pered the  program.  It  now  ukes  almont  6 
nvontha'  time  between  the  day  a  farmer,  for 
•satnple.  sets  in  motion  his  request  foi*  a 
DP  family  and  the  day  the  family  arrives  on 
his  farm  The  actual  screening  period  con- 
sumes ab<:>ut  120  days. 

The  re»u;t  of  this  Is  that  many  people 
who  want  to  resettle  DP's.  especially 
farmers  who  must  consider  their  crop  dead- 
linca.  are  discouraged  from  tangling  with 
the  red  tape  in  Europe.  It  is  the  belief  of 
most  of  the  voluntary  agencies  participat- 
ing m  the  Imoilgraiion  program  that  the 
acreenlzig  and  transportation  tlate  could  be 
reduced  to  a  mtetmum  of  a  months  by  some 
aort  of  an  eflteleaey  clean-up  in  administra- 
tion circles  abroad.  Meanwhile.  Congress 
has  it  in  Us  power  to  either  help  or  hinder 
the  program  by  the  action  It  takes  in  the 
next  few  weeks  on  DP  legtelatlou. 
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Address  by  the  Very  Reverend  Robert  J. 
White,  Rear  .Admiral  (Retired),  United 
Stitrt  Nawl  Reserrc 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   M««aM.lft»Si;a 

XJI  TKl  MOU^I  or  MeniBSV<TAllVK4 
Monday.  June  t.  1949 

Ux.  McCORMACK     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
4mx  Idsva  to  esund  my  rrmarlu  In  th« 


RicoRD.II  Include  the  following  address 
by  the  Very  Reverend  Robert  J.  White, 
rear  ai  miial.  retired.  United  States 
Naval  R  jserve.  pre.sident.  Military  Chap- 
lain.s  A;  sociation  of  the  United  States. 
at  its  ar  nual  convention  held  in  Chicago 
on  May  10.  1949: 

0;ir  la  It  annual  convention  in  New  York 
gave    th«    year   an    auspicious    be^nnlng. 

The  w  irm  friendship  and  the  thoughtful 
praise  n  fleeted  in  letters,  editorials,  and 
personal  comments,  gave  convincing  evi- 
dence th  it  our  association  had  made  a  deep 
and  favoi  able  impression  upon  chaplains  and 
the  Ame  lean  public. 

If  a  be  tiedictlon  were  needed  to  our  con- 
vention. It  came  upon  that  sunny  summer 
morning  \  few  weeks  In  Washington.  There 
on  the  V  'hite  House  lawn,  several  hundred 
people,  including  the  survivors  of  the  four 
chaplalni  and  your  ofncers,  witnessed  the 
President  lal  ceremony  of  the  ofBcial  Issue 
of  the  po  ital  stamp  dedicated  to  the  lasting 
honor  t  nd  remembrance  cf  chaplains. 
Somctlmi  s  We  stand  too  close  to  events  of 
great  relj  glous  and  historical  import  to  ap- 
praise th  sir  true  significance.  As  I  looked 
upon  th  i  original  sheet  of  autographed 
stamps  pi  esented  to  me  by  the  President,  and 
in  turn  ( iven  to  your  association — my  curi- 
osity was  iroused.  Where  else  could  this  hap- 
pen? W  lere  else  had  such  a  solemn  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  the  mllltar>'  chap- 
lain evei  been  given?  Inquiry  Int  j  his- 
torical &  >urces  revealed  no  similar  honor 
known  ii  stamp  history  here  cr  elsewhere 
In  the  w  )rld.  These  auspicious  begmnhigs 
have  gro\  n  through  the  year,  and  today  we 
are  aasen  ibled  with  the  largest  number  of 
local  cha  Jters.  and  a  great  and  representa- 
tive num  »er  of  national  delegates  from  every 
part  of  tl  e  country. 

Ill  a  fe  V  Important  Instances,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  .speak  out  openly  in  your  n.Tme. 
In  mld-31  immer.  as  the  draft  was  about  to 
take  eflre<t.  the  Nation  was  startled  by  an 
open  ap]  eal  of  some  100  alleged  clergy- 
men Incl  ing  Amerlcaa  youth  to  resist  the 
draft  anc  proclaiming  Simday,  August  22. 
a  day  o  national  mourning.  In  protest 
against  t  le  Selective  Service  Act.  An  ap- 
peal to  d  sloyalty  by  a  Natlon-wlde  observ- 
ance of  a  Sunday  of  mourning  had  within 
Its  eleme;  its  of  tragedy,  travesty,  and  even 
treason.  A  swift  and  powerful  answer  was 
Imperatlv  >.  I  said  to  the  news  services  in 
your  nar  *  "Not  a  Sunday  of  mourning. 
but  a  Su  iday  of  faith  and  firm  resolution 
should  b€  proclaimed.  ■  If  our  duly  elected 
represent!  tlves  legislate  that  all  American 
youth,  conscious  of  the  heritage  of  liberty 
should  rai  ke  willing  sacrifices  to  defend  the 
Nation's  reedom,  then,  we  should  rather 
have  a  St  nday  of  patriotic  dedication,  least 
Indeed  we  suffer  the  truly  dark  day  of  mourn- 
ing which  hfl.s  come  to  nations  who  failed  to 
keep  stroig  against  the  threats  and  aggres- 
sions of  giidlesd  tryrants.  foes  of  all  human 
liberty. 

Again  d  iring  the  year,  we  were  faced  with 
a  deluge  ct  magazine  articles,  some  in  tech- 
nicolor fo  ■  huh  fees,  proclaiming  that   this 
campaign  or  that  campaign  In  World  War  II 
was  a  mis  ake.    On  close  examination  it  was 
apparent    thai    the    writer's    motives    weie 
rsiher   pel  sonal   vindication   at   the  e.xpense 
or   personi  I  enemies,  than  an  objective  at- 
tempt   (o   improve    military    tactics    in    the 
future.     I  ow   chaplalna   are,   in   a   singular 
aad  sacred  sense,  the  custodians  of  the  mem- 
ones  cf  tlie  dead,  and  the  guardians  of  the 
aorrows  of  their  bereaved.     I  felt  that  it  was 
mjr  duty  t(i  state  publicly  in  your  name.  "To 
be  sure  il  trt  1«  a  neceaatty  for  critical  re- 
view of  rr  Hilary  campaigns.     However,  the 
proper  for  im  should  be  the  War  Ci>lV9%9.  m 
a  ainillar     tnuxn,  or   military  committee  of 
Con^eaa  w  ttere  sr«um«nu  could  tie  presented 
ai>d  dtaciMsed  a«   the  baale  fur  future  tm« 
piuvemeut'  til  the  milliary  forces.    There  la 
one  aapect  at  tbU  trend  which  U  particularljr 


ominous.  In  the  critical  situation  today — 
and  (or  a  lot  of  tomorrows — we  still  need  a 
strong  military  force  backed  by  the  con- 
fidence of  parents  and  all  Americans.  What 
surer  method  could  be  found  to  break  down 
such  confldence  with  blazing  headlines: 
'X  was  a  mistake?"  What  sharper  stab  could 
increase  the  suffering  and  lone  loneliness  of 
brave  casualties  In  such  a  campaign,  and 
engender  bitterness  in  the  memories  of  sur- 
viving parents  who  gave  sons  so  generously? 
Placing  the  curb  on  this  avalanche  would 
i>e  In  no  proper  sense  a  restraint  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  nor  a  cover-up  for 
military  errors.  By  all  means  analyze  and 
publicize  them — but  in  a  proper  tribunal,  and 
In  a  useful  process  for  future  military  im- 
provement, rather  than  in  personal  and 
often  petty  self-glorification  of  the  face- 
saving  revelations,  'Who  dunnit — not  me!*" 
Among  the  widespread  and  favorable  com. 
ments  upon  this  statement  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  editor  of  a  leading 
Bcientlflc  magazine:  -Dear  Chaplain:  That 
was  a  proper  statement  of  yours.  Although 
my  wire  and  I  are  both  steadfast  believers, 
my  task  as  husband  is  not  made  easier  by 
flashy  magazine  articles  proclaiming  that 
this  or  that  action  was  a  mistake.  Our 
only  son  was  a  flier  shot  down  over  Chichi. 
His  body  was  not  recovered.  As  a  chaplain 
you  will  understand.  That  is  bad  enough  for 
a  mother,  but  to  have  the  whole  strategy 
blasted  in  the  nuigazines  makes  the  plodding 
Just  that  much  harder.     We  are  grateful.  " 

As  stated  before,  the  association  has 
granted  mere  charters  to  local  chapters  than 
In  any  previous  year.  The  credit  ior  this 
growth  goes  to  the  area  vice  presidents,  and 
in  particular  to  the  State  councilman  of  the 
individual  States  who  have  taken  on  the 
added  burdens  of  time  and  travel  with  selfless 
generosity  and  singular  success. 

In    pursuance    of    resolutions    adopted    at 
the  last  annual  contention,  we  have  estab- 
lished   certain    commissions    and    standing 
committees.     First,    our    war    experience    as 
chaplains  witnessed  the  wholesale  wreckage 
of  hasty  and  Improvident  marriages  of  serv- 
ice personnel.     Unfortunately,  the  trend  has 
continued  In  peacetime.     The  evil  effects  of 
such   disasters  has   produced  untold   bitter- 
ness,  neglect   of    Innocent    children,   serious 
sin.  and  crime.     Indeed.  I  would  venture  to 
assert   that    perhaps  a   major   percentage  of 
unlawful    absences    and    consequent    courts 
martial,  even  today,  have  their  root  in  such 
tragic  and  lU-advlsed  alliances.     While  it  is 
true  that  there  will  always  be  some  broken 
homes — that  constitutes  no  excuse  for  cul- 
pable neglect  in  the  matter  of  premarital  In- 
struction  of   young  service   personnel.     In- 
deed, as  to  all  youth.  It  Is  apparent  that  there 
is  a  crying  need  for  sensible  preparation  for 
marriage    which    places    supreme    emphasis 
upon  the  spiritual  basis  of  the  union  as  the 
only  enduring  foundation  of  the  home  and 
the  Nation.     The  commission   of  our  asso- 
ciation on  marriage  will  present  a  workshop 
on   premartial   instruction  and   I  commend 
their  thoughtful  report  as  the   basis  for  a 
continuing  program  which  may  mature  into 
Invaluable     instruction     through     chaplain 
conferences,  printed  pamphlets  for  service- 
men,    and     audiovisual     programs     In     the 
armed  services. 

Also.  In  the  moral  field,  we  have  created 
a  commission  on  decency  In  entertainment 
In  the  armed  services,  established  in  view 
of  the  regretfully  frequent  Immoral  and  de- 
generate performances  of  wartime  entertaln- 
era.  While  the  association  recognizes  grate- 
fully the  generous  contribution  of  whole- 
aome  enrertalner^.  it  haa  adopted  an  intelll- 
Rent  »nd  determined  resolve  not  to  tolerate 
harmful  repetitions  of  detradtng  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  U80  or  special  aervlce 
affencies.  This  crrniniliision  will  gi\e  a  val- 
uable report  uy  our  coiiventt<>n  I  recom- 
mend that  the  eummlaaton  continue  this 
Important  work  In  cluae  eooperatum  with  the 
UflO,  ttie  cbaplalaa,  and  the  mlUtarjr  offlclala. 
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Tbe  commlFslon  on  grieranoea  was  eetab- 
llfhed  by  the  last  convention  to  draft  a  set 
of  principles  and  procedures  to  bring  about 
prompt  and  effective  official  dlacipline  of  any 
officer,  of  any  rank,  who  seeks  to  impede  the 
chaplain  in  his  proper  fiuictlon  in  religious 
and  moral  leadership.  The  commission  will 
render  Its  report  and  should  be  continued 
No  chaplain  should  be  compelled  to  stand 
alone  in  an  unjust  and  intolerable  situation 
Our  moral  solidarity  can  and  should  defend 
and  vindicate  religion  and  morality  In  such 
situations. 

The  statement  of  our  position  would  be 
incomplete  without  our  public  and  generous 
acknowledgment  of  the  cooperation  and 
friendship  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
military  authorities. 

Among  other  committees  which  will  make 
their  reports  will  be  the  committee  on  fi- 
nance, committee  on  the  new  charter,  and 
the  committee  on  world  chaplains. 

Our  association  is  a  living  force  in  an 
America  which  has  national  and  interna- 
tional reEponslblllties  to  struggle  against  the 
atheistic  and  commtinistic  attacks  upon  the 
dignity  and  liberty  of  man.  For  such  as- 
saults affect  our  domestic  and  International 
peace  and  security,  and  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual Integrity  of  all  mankind.  Our  days 
have  witnessed  the  completion  of  an  evil 
trilogy.  First,  we  were  struck  with  pity  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  people,  perse- 
cuted because  they  were  not  made  in  the 
Image  of  a  ruthless  master  race,  but  In  the 
Image  of  God,  as  are  we  all.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  and 
is  persecuted  as  the  defender  of  divine  faith 
against  the  tyrant's  lust  for  power.  Inevita- 
bly the  Protestant  Church  has  felt  the  lash 
of  persecution  when  they  refused  to  bend 
the  knee  to  the  god  of  Bael.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  path  of  progress  of  the  pagan 
forces  of  godless  tyrants.  From  the  seizure 
of  worldly  goods,  and  the  Infliction  of  bar- 
barous torture  and  death  to  the  human 
body,  we  now  witness  the  diabolic  ingenuity 
In  a  new  technique  of  torture  and  destruc- 
tion to  weaken  and  destroy  the  chaiacter, 
personality,  and  even  the  minds  of  helpless 
victims  of  religious  persecution.  All  men 
of  Intelligence  everywhere  reject  with  scorn 
so-called  confessions  of  saintly  men  whose 
solemn  dedication  to  God,  whose  long  and 
honorable  service  to  their  fellowmen,  and 
whose  uprightness  of  character,  belle  the 
strange,  stuttering  confessions  and  sinister 
convictions  and  Judgments  of  these  so-called 
Judicial  proceedings.  No  credence  Is  to  be 
given  to  trials  which  are  an  empty  mockery 
of  Justice  In  their  denial  of  the  elementary 
requirements  of  divine  and  human  Justice. 
Tragically,  the  evil  drama  has  not  come  to 
a  close.  For  with  satanic  savagery,  the  ene- 
mies of  God  are  bound  not  only  upon  the 
conquest  of  the  individual,  but  the  final 
mastery  of  man's  Immcwtal  soul.  There  can 
be  no  thought  of  cowardly  unconcern  in  such 
a  fateful  struggle.  They  shall  not  scale  the 
ramparts  if  all  believers  unite  to  defend  the 
Inviolable  sacredness  of  the  Individual  made 
in  the  image  of  God  and  destined  for  im- 
mortality with  Him. 

If.  as  we  know  by  long  experience,  eternal 
vigilance  be  the  p>rice  of  civil  liberty,  then 
certain  it  is  that  in  this  fateful  hour,  eter- 
nal vigilance,  plus  the  understanding  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  of  all  men  of  faith, 
must  be  the  price  of  religious  freedom  every- 
where and  the  only  hope  of  peace  for  man- 
kind. 

Like  you.  I  have  listened  to  news  re- 
porter after  news  reporter,  heard  commenta- 
tor after  commentator,  read  book  upon  book, 
and  I  have  reached  tbe  deliberate  conclusion 
that  men  of  little  or  no  faith  cannot  tBsptn 
men  to  faith;  nor  can  they  strengthen  bope, 
which  the  world  so  sorely  needr.  aad  when 
faith  and  hope  (all,  chanty  aaoog  bmb  tflaa 
•tiii-bom. 

Maa  of  food  will  In  our  Nation  toava 
watrtiad  too  lonff  the  engroasing  of  charters. 
tbe  entmeiatton  of  prlneiplea,  purpoaeleaa 


and  petty  debates,  ad  interim  reports,  and 
the  declarations  of  human  rights.  The  sur- 
feit of  words  has  sickened  men.  Through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  there 
Is  a  growing  restlessness  and  stern  demand 
for  more  than  words  and  debates'  delay. 
That  demand  is  born  of  the  latent  wisdom 
of  the  great  common  masses  of  those  who 
believe  In  God.  a  wisdom  not  dependent  upon 
degrees  of  fancied  higher  learning,  or  wUes 
of  statecraft,  nor  devious  ways  of  diplomacy. 
This  Inspired  wisdom  cf  the  masses  is  bring- 
ing forth  a  thunderous  Judgment,  in  which 
this  convention  should  take  the  lead,  that 
all  is  vanity  and  folly  in  raising  marble  halls 
for  the  United  Nations,  unless  now.  without 
delay  and  without  equivocation,  the  United 
Nations  raises  its  vaunted  moral  power  to 
strike  and  break  the  shackles  of  languishing 
nations — In  spiritual  slavery  Imposed  by  god- 
less t3rrants,  and  liberate  the  souls  of  men 
whose  rightful  sovereign  is  Almighty  God. 
the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

Ours  is  the  God-given  mandate  to  teach, 
preach,  and  to  repeat  again  and  again  to 
the  American  people,  that  it  was  an  aggres- 
sive minority  in  every  country  which  forged 
the  chains  of  religious  slavery  upon  a  com- 
placent majority.  Armament  is  only  a 
part  of  total  preparedness.  In  truth,  spirit- 
ual and  civic  complacency  may  well  be  the 
Achilles  heel  of  American  democracy. 

Our  task  is  neither  simple  nor  our  burden 
light  In  a  nation  where  too  many  have  for- 
gotten or  ignored  God;  where  the  well-springs 
of  learning  have  been  poisoned  by  atheistic 
teaching;  where  many  youths,  robbed  of 
faith,  ha\'e  reached  out  eagerly  for  the  seem- 
ing bread  of  liberalism,  which  without  God 
turned  into  the  cold  stone  of  atheistic  com- 
munism. Nor  can  we  shirk  the  duty  of  stem 
warning  to  otir  people  that  nations  more 
powerful  In  their  day  and  world  than  Amer- 
ica fell  prey  to  foreign  conquerors,  but  never 
before  such  nations  had  paved  the  way  for 
easy  conquest  by  the  self-inflicted  ruin  of 
the  decay  of  conscience  and  character. 

In  this  otir  hour  of  history,  we  have  a 
singtilar  and  prophetic  mission  of  divine 
warning,  but  also  we  are  the  messengers  of 
divine  hope. 

For  God,  t<x  peace,  for  home — these  are 
the  transcendent  goals  of  our  endeavors. 
Though  the  past  is  gone.  It  yet  abides  in 
present  memories  to  demand  we  keep  faith 
with  those  who  were  our  spiritual  sons  in 
war  by  strengthening  the  faith  of  their  sons 
and  younger  brothers  who  are  In  the  armed 
services  now. 

For  these  men,  who  yesterday  were  the  boj* 
In  your  parish,  are  today  the  youthful  de- 
fenders of  this  Nation,  and  tomorrow  will 
be  the  fathers  and  the  moulders  of  the  futvire 
of  America. 

I  would  hesitate  to  appeal  to  even  your 
enlightened  self-interest,  but  rather  depend 
upon  the  memc»les  of  your  youthful  dedi- 
cation and  your  strong  abiding  memories 
of  your  service  to  the  Nation  in  the  time  of 
war. 

To  each  chaplain  his  memories  are  sacred, 
silent,  and  secure  within  his  soul,  a  source 
of  strength,  and  in  an  added  sense,  the  meas- 
ure of  his  ministry  in  bringing  men  to  God 
and  God  to  men.  "Be  strengthened  In  the 
Lord  and  in  the  might  of  His  power,"  for 
however  dark  the  night  of  persecution,  God 
will  bring  to  men  tlie  bright  dawn  of  a  new 
freedom  to  the  soul. 

For  while  nations  may  build  heavy- iron 
ctutalns  to  divide  men,  who  otherwise  may 
live  in  friendship  and  peace,  no  nation  or 
nations,  however  powerful,  can  draw  a  bleak 
iroo  ceiling  acroas  tbe  akica  to  divide  men 
on  cartti  from  Ood  in  heaven. 

iratloaa  may  jam  with  static  the  voice  of 
truth  which  can  make  man  free  But  no 
nation  or  natlona  «an  Jam  with  sutie  th« 
pomrtvi  fiaadlnn  of  prayw  to  Ood  and  tba 
raaoltant  Maamnfi  la  gnf  to  man. 

Tbera  la  no  pact  w  powwf  ul  aa  Ood's  pact 
with  men  wbo  bellava  aod  toe*  and  mrr* 


Him.  In  the  days  ahead  we  may  stand  brave. 
confident,  and  unafraid,  for  we  shall  surely 
find  In  the  silent  strength  of  faith  the  all- 
powerful  two-edged  sword  of  the  spirit  given 
in  days  of  old  by  God  Himself. 

"Beheld,  I  command  thee.  Take  courage 
and  be  strong,  ^ar  not  end  be  not  dls- 
majredr  because  the  Lord  thy  Ood  Is  with 
thee,  in  all  things,  whatsoever,  and  every- 
where."    (Joshua,  ch.  I.  verse  8.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NIW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  this  important  mea.sure  being 
rushed  through  this  House  with  so  little 
consideration  or  discussion.  Very  few  of 
us  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
it — ^it  has  been  whisked  past  us  so  quickly, 
with  such  an  air  of  crisis  and  secrecy, 
that  we  have  had  very  little  opportunity 
to  find  out  what  It  is  all  about. 

But  I  can  see,  on  the  most  cursory 
reading,  that  it  affects  one  very 
important  principle,  that  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  all  of  us — the  Inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Federal 
judiciary.  For  section  2  of  the  bill,  which 
was  added  by  the  Senate,  retroactively 
frees  certain  employers  from  liability  to 
pay  back  wages  due  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  language  Is  gen- 
eral, but  the  Intent  of  the  bill  is  to  reach 
into  the  Federal  courts  and  snatch  a  par- 
ticular case  from  before  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice. This  would  be  shocking  enough  if 
this  were  a  case  which  had  just  been  in- 
itiated. But  the  cases  Involved  here  have 
already  been  appealed  through  the  en- 
tire Federal  court  system  to  the  highest 
court  in  the  land.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  the  i.ssue  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs,  and  has  remanded  the  ca^e  to 
the  Federal  district  court  in  New  York. 
At  this  very  moment  that  trial  is  going 
on.  Yet  we  now  propose  to  oust  that 
court  of  its  Jurisdiction,  and  to  set  up 
Congress  as  a  kind  of  super -Supreme 
Court. 

This  high-handed  action  will  lessen 
respect  for  all  laws.  It  will  supplant  oiir 
time-honored  judicial  process  with  a  new 
sy.stem  of  litigation  by  politics.  When- 
ever a  party  is  displeased  with  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  need  only  cross 
the  street  to  the  Capitol  and  get  Con- 
gress to  change  the  law — retroactively.  If 
you  please.  In  the  future,  then,  parties 
will  be  well  advised  to  forget  about  re- 
taining a  lawyer,  and  instead  engage  a 
lobbyist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  it  is  my  job  to  work 
patiently  and  faithfully  with  my  col- 
leagues to  strenfthen  and  protect  tbe 
Federal  court  system.  But  H.  R.  IM  as 
Amcn6f'6  could.  If)  one  fell  swoop,  do 
harm  far  greater  than  all  of  the  food 
we  can  do  throughout  the  year. 

I  say  could  do  harm,  rath<>r  thati  win 
do  harm,  howrvn-,  because  I  know  It  will 
never  go  Into  effect  I  know  the  vitality 
and  couragt  of  tbe  Federal  cotute  is  far 
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too  great  to  let  so  patently  unconstitu- 
Uoaal  a  meaxure  ko  by  unchallenged. 
1  know  that  PederaJ  Judges  will  not  ac- 
quiesce In  a  measure  which  deprives 
thousands  of  hard-working  longshore- 
men of  rights  which  have  been  vested  in 
them  by  law  and  by  the  decisions  of  the 
^igiy>«t  court  of  th(  land. 

The  constitutional  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  has  been  likened  to 
that  under  the  portal  bill  I  dUsaxree. 
The  Portal  Act  did  not  affoct  cases  which 
have  been  as  far  advanced  as  the  cases 
Involved  here.  The  Portal  Act  did  not 
allect  cases  where  employers  had  clear 
notice  of  the  Illegality  of  their  pay  prac- 
tices, as  we  have  here,  in  numerous  let- 
ters and  opinions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
AdBlnlstrator  And  the  Portal  Act  did 
not  affect  hour?  of  work  and  types  of 
work  which  the  parties  always  regarded 
as  compensable.  And  finally,  let  me  re- 
mind my  friends,  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Portal  Act  has  never  been 
jTstinf  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Dwyal  of  certiorari  does  not.  and  never 
has.  commuted  the  Court  in  any  way. 

The  amounts  involved  in  these  back- 
pay suits  are  paltry.  All  of  them. 
ttiBoagtaout  the  United  States  could  be 
Mfettod  for  $10,000,000.  This  offer  has 
been  made  publicly  and  privately,  most 
recently  at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  But  the 
principle  involved  is  tremendous.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  honor  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  American  judiciary.  And 
If  we  fail  to  respect  that  honor  here  to- 
day. I  know  that  those  who  sit  on  the 
bench  will.  In  due  course,  vindicate  it. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  House  insist 
that  the  bill  remain  in  the  same  form  as 
It  was  passed  by  us. 


Aa  Easy  Dollar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   UICKICAN 

n*  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSKJrTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  does  not  want  a  dollar,  es- 
pecially if  he  thinks  the  first  one  wUl  be 
followed  by  a  steady  stream  of  others,  all 
coming  to  him  without  very  much — per- 
bMM  without  any — effort  on  his  pert? 

Necessity  has  taught  man  to  be  acquisi- 
tive. First,  reaching  out  for  hLs  daily 
BMds — then,  ambition  and  a  desire  for 
Mcorlty  for  himself  and  advancement 
lor  his  children,  cause  him  to  lay  by 
MBcthing  for  the  future.  But.  and  for- 
tamtely  fcr  our  prosperity  and  real  hap- 
piness, experience  has  taught  us  that  it 
is  the  earned  dollar  which  is  the  worth- 
while dollar. 

To  express  it  in  another  way — as  a  rule, 
only  the  things  we  must  strive  for  give 
us  a  real  benefit.    Easy  come,  easy  go. 

Politicians  play  upon  mans  cupidity 
and  all  too  often  they  wm  by  promising 
first  one  group,  then  another,  special 
privileges  and  benefits,  discriminatory 
advantages. 

And.  all  too  often,  the  people  forget 
that  m  this  Ck)vemment  of  ours  the  Fed- 
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'  Thursday.  June  2,  issue  of  the 

Qasettc,   published  at   Allegan, 

W.  Hoffman  calls  attention 

that,  after  all.  the  promised 

Is  not  so  easy  to  get  and  may 

cost  more — the  loss  of  cur 

It  Is  worth. 

The  editorial  follows:  ^ 

THI    KOrrotfl    KOTEBOOK— CFEAT    rtDlXAL    rA«M 
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is  attempting  to  deliver  on 

to  the  farmers,  but  lilte  all  h:s 

Imtlc   schemes  there   ore  certain 

to  benefits  if  his  program 

(  pproved  by  Congress. 

his  social  agriculture  planner. 
cs  asked  Congress  to  extend  rigid 
quotas   to    Include    hogs,   cattle, 
try  including  chickens  and  tur- 
e    milk,    butterfats.    eggs,    hops, 
eybees.    gum.   naval   stores,   ccrn 
.  barley.  oaU.  rye.  grain  sorghums, 
sf^ybeans.    dry    edible    beans,    grass 
Including    potatoes,    cab- 
and  frtiits. 
reason    that    this    starry-eyed 
ilanned  economy  gave  Congress  to 
request  Is  that  rigid  controls  are 
o  prevent  overproduction  and  ex- 
to  the  Government  in  support- 
Income . 

Secretary    Brannan    had    sent 

he  other  phase  of  his  socialistic 

m.     This  part  of  the  plan  pro- 

a   farm    production    Government 

an  which  guaranteed  a  minimum 

iractlcal'.y  all   farm  products,   the 

that  farm  product  prices  would 

reely  in  the  open  market  but  the 

would  pay  the  farmer  whenever 

price  fell  below  a  Government  es- 

)rlce. 

Truman  proposes  to  guarantee  the 

establUhed  return  for  his  crops. 

upon  telling  the  farmer  what  and 

he  csm  raise. 

plan  amounts  to  is  that  social 

Ttiiman  tells  Farmer  Jones  that  the 

111   guarantee   him    a   fair   return 

but  tells  him  that  he  can  only 

amount  and  a  certain  kind 

l^ause  otherwise  there   might   be 

and  the  farmer  might  make 

off  the  taxpayer. 

the  point  that  the  Gazette  has 
ipeatedly — there  never  can  be  any 
benefit  without  a  corresponding 
burden,  and  a  restxltlng  loss  in 
liberty. 
iVtiman  told  the  farmers  when  he 
ng  for  office  was   that  he  would 
of  direct  Government  subsidies; 
not  tell  them  was  that  he  also 
o  limit  their  Income  by  controls, 
campaign   was   a   fraud    upon 
But  then,  as  we  have  said  he- 
's campaign  was  likewise  a  fraud, 
no  one  to  raise  a  voice  against 
and  economic  planners.    We  hope 
the  Democratic  and  the  Repub- 
bave  learned  a  lesson  and  that 
tl|ne   we   have   another   presidential 
people  will  have  a  choice  be. 
real  beileven  In  democracy  In- 
tlng  their  vote  upon  a  disciple 
.— L.  W.  H. 
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BUI  Providinf  That  Small  Business  Shall 
Receive  Fair  Share  of  All  Government 
ProcuremenU  Introduced  After  Being 
Approved  by  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House— Proposal  Extendi 
Present  Law  To  Include  Civilian  Agen- 
cies  To  Tighten  Up  Present  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
4760.  introduced  by  me,  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  small  business  shall  receive  a 
fair  share  of  Government  procurements. 
This  bill  has  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Easiness,  which  directed  me  to 
introduce  it. 

Under  this  bill,  every  Government 
agency  shall  issue  regulations  and  pre- 
scribed conditions  to  the  end  that  small- 
business  concerns  will  be  assured  of  a 
fair  and  substantial  portion  of  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies  or  services  by  it. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  about  this 
proposal  in  my  bill.  There  are  now  ex- 
isting laws  on  the  books  providing  that 
small  business  shall  receive  a  fair  share 
of  certain  Government  procurements. 
But  my  bill  is  an  attempt  to  make  the 
law  on  the  subject  more  definite  in  its 
operation  and  more  uniform  in  its  ap- 
plication, and  my  bill  tries  to  plug  up  the 
holes  in  the  present  statutes  relating  to 
procurement. 

EXTENDS    ARMED    SERVICiS    PBOCUREMENT    ACT 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
of  1947  now  provides.  In  section  2  (b), 
as  follows: 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  purchases 
and  contracM  for  supplies  and  services  for 
the  Government  shall  he  placed  with  small- 
business  concerns. 

This  is  a  declaration  of  policy  in  re- 
spect to  small-business  procurement, 
whereas  my  bill  Is  a  mandate  in  respect 
to  small-business  procurement. 

In  making  the  provision  mandatory, 
my  bill  follows  the  wording  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1948,  in  section  18,  re- 
lating to  the  program  of  national  pro- 
curement described  therein,  and  stat- 
ing in  clear  language  that  'small  busi- 
ness -shall  be  granted  a  fair  share  of  the 
orders  placed,  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  armed  forces  or  for  other  Federal 
agencies  now  or  hereafter  designated  by 
this  section." 

My  bill,  in  effect,  simply  reconciles 
and  conforms  these  two  laws  so  that 
small  business  may  have  definite  assur- 
ance that  it  shall  be  entitled  to.  and 
shall  obtain,  its  fair  share  of  Govern- 
ment procurement. 

My  bill  goes  further  than  existing  law 
In  that  its  provisions  are  applicable  to 
all  Government  agencies — civil  as  well 
as  defense  agencies. 

Btnuuu  or  rxoiaAL  supplt  iNCLTn>B) 

The  most  important  agency  which  is 
reached  by  my  bill,  but  which  is  not  cov- 


ered by  existing  legislation.  Is  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Supply,  which  serves  as 
a  joint  purchasing  agency  for  various 
Government  departments  and  units.  As 
I  have  already  indicated.  It  is  something 
new  to  impose  small -business  conditions 
on  purchases  by  the  Government  other 
than  for  war  or  defense  purposes.  But 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no  reason 
why  small  business  should  not  obtain  its 
fair  share  of  procurements  by  civilian 
agencies  of  the  Government  the  same  as 
In  the  case  of  procurements  by  defense 
agencies.  In  fact.  I  think  there  Is  even 
more  reason  why  small-business  con- 
cerns should  be  assured  of  a  fair  share 
of  procurement  by  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Government  than  in  the  case  of  pro- 
curement by  defense  agencies.  Small 
business  and  free  enterprl.se  must  be 
given  a  fair  break  during  the  longer  and 
more  normal  periods  of  peacetime  and 
not  merely  during  the  shorter  periods  of 
emergency  and  war. 

Moreover,  I  should  point  out  that  my 
bill  is  not  limited  to  certain  specified  de- 
fense agencies  like  Army,  Navy.  Air 
Force,  Coast  Guard,  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  as  in  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act,  for  instance. 
My  bill,  since  It  expressly  applies  to 
all  Government  agencies,  would  apply  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  take 
an  example,  which  is  not  mentioned  In 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act, 
although  it  Is  mentioned  in  the  procure- 
ment section  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948.  at  least  for  certain  purposes. 

To  recapitulate,  my  bill  makes  it  the 
duty  of  all  Government  agencies  to  issue 
regulations  and  to  prescribe  conditions 
111  order  that  small-business  concerns  will 
obtain  p  fair  and  substantial  portion  of 
Government  procurements.  A  small- 
bu.siness  concern  Is  defined  as  one  em- 
ploying not  more  than  500  persons,  which 
Is  independently  owned  and  operated, 
and  which  is  not  dominant  in  its  trade  or 
Industry.  Essentially,  there  is  no  new 
legislative  principle  Involved.  Existing 
legislation  is.  In  effect,  conformed  and 
consolidated.  However,  as  I  have  .<;sud, 
the  bill  applies  not  only  to  some  Gov- 
ernment agencies  but  to  all  of  them,  in- 
cluding such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  in  fact  any  Government  agency, 
corporat.cn,  or  other  instrumentality. 

SMALL  BT7SIKE8S  DKTINTD  INDtTSTBT  BT  JKDtJSTtT 

However,  apart  from  the  agencies  cov- 
ered by  It,  the  bill  contains  much  the 
same  language  as  my  amendment  to  the 
ECA  bill  which  pa.ssed  this  House  by  a 
vote  of  about  3  to  1.  although  it  did  not 
fare  so  well  in  conference.  That  amend- 
ment, too,  authorized  the  issuance  of 
riles  and  the  prescribing  of  conditions. 
That  aaiendment,  too,  spoke  of  a  fair 
and  substantial  share  of  procurement 
for  small  business.  That  amendment, 
too,  defines  small  business  as  7  have  de- 
fined it  in  my  present  bill,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  already  defined  in  exist- 
ing law.  That  amendment,  too.  pro- 
vided, however,  for  a  smaller  number 
than  500  for  those  industries  where  a 
smaller  number  would  be  appropriate  for 
defining  small  business. 

If  the  honorable  Members  of  this 
House  thought  so  well  of  my  ECA  amend- 
ment, applying  to  procurements  here  by 


foreign  purcha-sers,  a  proposal  which  had 
no  specific  legislative  precedent,  as  to 
give  It  the  overwhelming  vote  In  its  favor 
which  they  did.  I  feel  that  they  may 
readily  think  Just  as  well  of  my  present 
bill,  which  applies  to  procurements  by 
our  own  Government  and  which  has 
specific  existing  precedent  in  l)oth  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947 
and  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948. 

OTHEB    LZCISLATIVX    PtCCSmNTS 

Indeed,  my  bill  has  iM-ecedence  not  only 
on  the  books  today  but  going  back  to  the 
early  days  of  World  War  n.  I  refer,  in 
particular,  to  the  Small  BiLsiness  Mobili- 
zation Act  of  1942,  to  its  detailed  provi- 
sions in  connection  with  procurement 
from  small-bu.sine.ss  concerns,  including 
even  a  declaration  by  the  Congress  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  small-business  con- 
cerns. In  certain  Instances,  to  be  paid  a 
higher  per-unit  price  on  procurements. 

Ever  since  that  time,  the  Congress  has 
been  passing  special  small-business  legis- 
lation, as  witness  the  small -business  pro- 
visions in  the  Surplus  Property  Act,  the 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  Act,  the 
Contract  Settlement  Act,  and  existing 
laws  already  referred  to  by  me. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  make  its  policy  on  small-business  pro- 
curements applicable  to  all  Government 
agencies,  whether  defense  agencies  or 
not,  and  the  time  has  come  that  this 
existing  congressional  policy  should  be 
expressed  as  a  mandate  binding  on  all 
of  these  agencies. 

SECKETABT    LOtOS    JOHNSON    QUOTED 

I  shall  close  by  quoting  from  remarks 
by  Hon.  Louis  Johixson  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
delivered  on  May  5,  1949.  shortly  after 
his  induction  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

These  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  small 
businesses,  scattered  throughout  our  land, 
together  with  our  millions  of  independent 
farmers,  are  the  essence  of  our  democracy — 
they  are  our  basic  safeguard  against  the 
dangers  of  statlsm.  It  la  high  time  that 
those  few  power -seeking  and  merger-mad 
corporation  ofBcials  In  our  midst  realize  that 
the  enemies  of  our  economic  system  are 
gambling  on  a  hope  that  American  big  busi- 
ness, by  concentrating  more  and  more  eco- 
nonalc  power  In  fewer  and  fewer  business 
enterprises,  wUl  finally  drive  us  into  some 
form  of  the  corporate  state  which  can  readily 
be  seized  by  a  small  group  of  ruthless  men 
to  spell  the  death  knell  of  freedom. 

The  National  Military  Ktabllshment  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  small  business  to  our 
whole  economy  and  to  production  of  mili- 
tary Items  particularly  and  is  bending  every 
effort  to  have  its  share  in  Its  defense  program. 

The  National  Military  Establishment  Is 
Interested  in  small  business  because  it  wants 
to  know  that  the  productive  capacity  of  all 
plants.  Including  the  small.  Is  available.  It 
is  Interested  because  It  feels  that  small  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  institutions  we  Americans 
believe  in  and  want.  We  must  not  forget 
that  practically  every  American  business  In 
existence  today  once  started  as  a  small 
business. 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  deep  interest 
that  the  American  people  have  In  small  iJtisl- 
ness.  Prom  1933  to  1944  naore  than  570  bills 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  one  or  another 
of  the  myriad  aspects  and  problems  peculiar 
to  small  business  were  introduced  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Armed  Service  Procurement  Act  of 
1947  Congress  provided  that — and  here  X 
quote — "a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  pur- 
chases and  contracts  for  supplies  and  serv- 


ices shall  be  placed  wHh  small  touslneas 
concerns." 

The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  ouTlca  a 
provision  to  the  same  effect. 

On  December  12,  1947.  President  Truman 
transmitted  similar  wishes  on  this  matter 
to  the  heads  of  the  executive  department* 
and  establishmenta. 

And  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  Intend  to 
carry  out  the  President's  wishes  In  every 
respect. 

My  bill  on  the  right  of  small  bu&liMH 
to  a  fair  share  of  Government  procure- 
ment thus  hardly  conflicts  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  head  of  the  three  armed 
services,  who,  as  he  states.  Is  determined 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  President 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Congress  in 
respect  to  small  business.  It  should, 
therefore,  hardly  conflict  with  the  desires 
of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  or  any 
other  Government  agency. 

I  respectfully  commend  this  bill  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  for  their  favor- 
able consideration. 


Address  by  Hob.  OKb   D.  Jokastoa,  of 

South  Carolina^  at  Confederate  Memo- 
rial Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF  SOfTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  6  (legiilcXtte  day  at 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolma. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  addre.s.? 
delivered  by  me  yesterday,  June  5,  on  the 
occasion  of  Confederate  memorial  serv- 
ices at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Raccaa. 
as  follows; 

As  we  stand  in  reverence  on  this  Sabbath 
af  t«-noon  in  the  midst  of  tombs  whiter  than 
the  sands  of  the  sea  and  more  numerous  to 
VIS  than  the  stars  in  the  heavens  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  forefathers  with  music,  song, 
and  tender  words,  a  swelling  comes  into  our 
hearts.  A  swelling  of  pride  and  safdneas  as 
we  remember  the  words  of  our  dear  mothers 
as  they  watched  their  fathers  and  brothers 
take  gun  and  sword  in  hand,  not  for  fame 
or  reward,  but  to  defend  their  freedom  and 
Ideals. 

We  have  come  to  this  funeral  field  of 
fame  where  our  forefathers  have  slept 
through  the  years,  the  years  In  which  our 
mothers  were  fatherless,  the  years  during 
which  our  mothers  took  the  plow  and  the 
spade  to  till  the  war-ravaged  soil  on  which 
Confederate  heroes  died. 

Yonder,  beneath  the  grass-covered  sod, 
resting  in  the  serenity  of  death,  are  men 
who  saw  Lee  surrender  his  bullet-torn  flag 
with  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  per- 
formed: a  lad  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
"Gallant"  Pelham  at  Kelly's  Pord  and  saw 
the  great  cannoneer  write  his  name  In  let- 
ters of  gold  on  history's  scroll;  a  lad  who 
was  with  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  at  Shlloh 
when  the  great  Confederate  soldier  led  ft 
charge  against  the  enemy  shouting.  "Men, 
they  are  stubborn;  we  must  use  the  bayonet.** 

These  gaUant  men  who  wore  the  gray  did 
not  retjel,  nor  did  they  create  any  new  doc- 
trine, nor  were  they  of  mfsgukled  father* 
who  waved  tbe  battle  flag  against  tbe  genius 
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of  ItbartT  In  th«  N««  World.  They  did  not 
■acrlficc  their  sooa  to  iUucht«r  nor  ttMlr  Uad 
to  ntftt  for  •iavary. 

No.  tb«y  riaUaid  tbat  thtj  could  no  longer 
live  m  p«M»  vtth  tbe  Union.  Tbey  asked 
to  be  mamaaA  la  pe«oe.  ThU  wm  denied. 
Tben  c«zne  th»  funflre  at  Port  Sumter.  8.  C. 
A  eln^le  theme  for  this  occaeiun  u  dlflcult 
to  Mlact.  There  were  thousanda  of  heroic 
men  who  fell  by  the  wayside  wboae  names 
are  not  known;  there  are  thousands  who 
were  fortunato  enough  to  return:  there  were 
women  who  «crtflc«d  thetr  all.  died  In  pain 
and  agony  as  they  fought  to  defend  their 
home*  without  their  husbands.  There  were 
children  who  fought  with  stones  along  the 
Bide  of  their  mothers.  There  was  not  one 
hero,  there  were  thousands. 

But  as  we  stand  here  In  the  shadow  of  the 
BMWWncnt  to  Washington  and  near  the 
IMOM  of  Lee.  there  Is  not  one  American  In 
tills  freat  memorul  who  Is  not  thinking  of 
what  caused  the  war:  what  was  responsible? 
Hot  one  of  you  would  steer  from  the  truth. 
The  commonly  known  reason  Is  slavery. 
There  was  never  a  statement  so  far  from  the 
truth  as  that. 

Oen.  Robert  K.  Lee  liberated  his  slave*. 
M  did  many  others  long  before  the  war. 
Many  Confederate  soldiers  had  never  owned  a 
alave  nor  had  their  fsimllles  Uany  South- 
ern SUtaa  prohibited  the  institution  of  Slav. 
•ry  long  berore  the  war  The  Southern 
State*  supported  the  ordinance  creating  the 
Northwest  Territory  which  outlawed  slavery. 
The  Confederate  constitution  prohibited 
the  ImportaUon  of  slaves  from  any  country. 
The  United  States  Constitution  recognized 
slavery  In  three  different  places. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  South  led  In  the 
Instltutum  of  slavery,  but  the  first  slave  ship 
to  be  built  was  built  In  New  Bngland  and 
tbe  first  import  o(  slaves  arrived  In  New 
■ngiand  In  I6S8. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  many  prom- 
inent northerners  and  New  Englauders  owned 
slave*  and  s-naong  those  owning  slaves  was 
U  S.  Orant.  Why.  New  Knglanders  even  cap- 
ttired  and  sold  Indians  as  slaves. 

The  South,  however,  did  have  more  slaves. 
but  only  fcr  one  reason.  It  Just  wasn't 
profitable  enough  in  New  England. 

Seccaalon.  like  slavery,  was  born  In  New 
Sngland.  The  South  was  not  the  first  part 
of  the  country  to  think  of  seceding  from  the 
Union.  The  seeds  of  secession  were  sown 
In  the  Constitution  of  1787  and  there  was 
never  e  time  from  the  date  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  tti.e  outbreak  of  the  war  but  what 
there  was  sulfe  between  the  Union  and  the 
State*.  If  the  Constitution  had  declared  that 
a  Stat*  could  not  secede  from  the  Union, 
there  would  have  been  no  strife  or  war.  As 
It  wa«  the  Constitution  clearly  stated  that 
It  was  up  to  the  States  Individually  as  to 
whether  they  secede  or  not.  Another  point 
which  may  be  entered  Into  the  matter  was 
braught  out  in  a  statement  by  Horace 
Ofeeley  In  1801.  He  said,  and  I  quote.  If 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  Justified 
the  s*c«*slon  from  the  British  Empire  of 
9.000,000  colonists  In  1776.  we  do  not  see 
why  It  would  not  Justify  the  secession  of 
A.OOO.OOO  southerners  from  the  Union  In 
IMl.  If  the  slave  States  choose  to  form  an 
Independent  nation,  they  have  a  clear  nx>ral 
right  to  do  so." 

John  C.  Calhoun,  one  of  South  Carolina's 
greatest  stateamen.  In  a  statement  on  the 
status  of  the  Union,  said.  "Doe*  any  man.  In 
his  senses,  bcllev*  that  this  beautiful  suuc- 
ture.  This  harmonious  aarsfSU  of  States. 
produced  by  the  Joint  coaeent  of  all.  can  be 
j[MM*rTe(1  by  force?  lu  very  Intrcductlon 
would  be  the  certain  dcitruction  cf  the  Fed- 
eral Union. 

Lee,  while  at  Weet  Point,  studied  a  text- 
book which  Slated  secession  was  s  right  of 
a  State.  Tbu  is  sAid  to  be  one  of  the  main 
reeinns  for  Lee's  leaving  the  United  States 
Army  to  lead  the  Confederate  forces. 

Tou  may  think  at  this  time  why  do  I 
reeaU  aU  thU? 
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out  the  facU  of  hUtory  for 

To  tell  the  actual  truth  to 

lore  the  truth  so  that  the  South 

be  regarded  as  a  section  which 

a  war  to  destroy  the  Union. 

was   reluctant   to   leave    the 

was  no  attempt  to  alienate 

SUte  which  wanted  to  operate 

Pederal  Constitution.     The  Con- 

latea  wanted  to  withdraw  peace- 

they  been  permitted  to  do  so, 

d  still  be  a  great  Nation  of  many 

a  separation  would  have  been 

disastrous,    but    It    would    not 

more     disaster     than     that 

the  war. 

Southern  States  seceded,  they 

Ights  which  all  other  States  had 

II  Qe   considered    rights.     A   broader 

fieedom  could  have  prevented  the 
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God  works  In  a  mysterious 
his  wonders.    He  let  us  wage 
the  States  In  order  that  we 
a    great   Nation.     We    never 
Decome  the  great  Nation  that  we 
ong  as  there  existed  the  divided 
.  the  rights  of  a  State  to  secede, 
evident  that  we  had  to  forego  some 
edom  to  have  the  larger  freedom 
have  today.     Now,  we  can  recall 
without    stirring    antagonism. 
„  and  Gray  has  been  blended  Into 
States  khaki  and  we  must  forget 
divided, 
is  now   theoretically  divided 
sections,   but   we   must   think   of 
sections   as   four   bricks   In   the 
_  of  the  American  home,  a  home 
all  have  In  common,  a  home  which 
IS  we  have  done  In  the  past,  defend, 
lun  Is  getting  lower,  soon  our  lore- 
have  slept   peacefully   another 
we    leave    for   our    homes,    let    us 
that   our   Confederate   dead   did 
and  die  In  vain — for  out  of  that 
e,  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world 

( ledlcate  ourselves  to  the  great  prin- 
whlch  our  forefathers  died, 
ook  to  Ood  for  divine  guidance  In 


Columbii  Valley  Administration  as  an  Aid 
o  Western  Development 


KJtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HONJ  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MIN>n>:SOTA 

IN  THE  feENATK  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Mond4y.  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
hursday,  June  2).  1949 

riUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.   I 

una  limou-s  consent  to  have  printed 

y^jppendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 

itled  "CVA  as  an  Aid  to  West- 

which  I  have  pre- 
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Record 


being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


CVA   AS   AN   Am  TO  WtSTIKN   DtWLOfiSZiTT 

Pacific  Northwest  Is  one  of  our  greatest 

The    people   of    the    United 

this,  for  they  have  been  stre.nm- 

ard  In  truly  American  fashion  to 

opportunities  In  the  land  of  the 

River.    Since  1940.  there  has  been 

greatest  waves  of  migration  to 

In  our  history.    There  Is  no  sign 


new 


tite 


of  previous  migrations  to  the 

wide-open  areas  from  which,  by 

und  sober  ente,' prise,  they  »Tested 


a  pioneer  livelihood.  Yet.  In  spit*  of  the 
amasmg  degree  of  individualistic  effort.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  lend  asslsunce  In  the  development  of  the 
western  country.  Thus  developed  the  era  of 
land  grants,  or  stimulation  by  Government 
in  the  building  of  railroads — all  to  the  end 
effect  of  causing  the  West  to  yield  up  some 
of  ItB  wealth  to  settlers. 

Today,  the  Individual  arriving  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  by  plane,  train,  and  by  auto, 
faces  a  distinctly  different  situation.  The 
great  areas  of  wide-open  spaces  are  still  there, 
but  it  Is  no  longer  possible  for  the  mcdern- 
day  pioneer  to  settle  there  merely  by  the  use 
of  the  ax.  the  pick,  and  the  shovel. 

To  begin  with,  civilization  has  become 
more  complete  and  the  Individual  expects 
more  of  life  than  did  his  forebears.  The 
whole  pattern  of  employment,  the  securing 
of  employment.  Is  a  complicated  one  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  1800s  or  even  the  early 
190;.  3.  The  modern  pioneer  locks  for  Irri- 
gated land;  or  for  a  Job  In  Industry:  or  for 
a  Job  in  one  of  the  service  Industries. 

These  opportunities  arise  out  of  Joint 
rather  than  strictly  individual  action.  Ir- 
rigation U  a  large-scale  enterprise  even 
though  Its  benefits  accrue  to  Individuals. 
Power  development  is  a  Joint  enterprise  even 
though  the  ultimate  consumers  are  Individ- 
uals. Indxistrlal  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  operations  are  Joint  enter- 
prises even  though  individual  workers  bene- 
fit by  them.  These  examples  are  merely  sug- 
gestive of  a  general  over-all  situation. 

Specifically,  the  Pacific  Northwest  confi- 
dently expects  another  ecO.CCO  people  to  swell 
\ts  population  during  the  next  decade. 
These  people  are  coming  to  that  vast  area 
because  they  have  heard  of  Its  yet-undevel- 
oped opportunities.  But  can  they  stay,  as 
prospering  citizens.  If  matching  opportuni- 
ties for  a  secure  livelihood  are  not  developed? 
The  answer  is  crystal -clear:  Unless  such  op- 
portunities are  stimulated  and  enhanced, 
these  modem-day  migrants  will  find  the  go- 
ing difficult:  Pacific  Northwest  communities 
Will  be  faced  with  heavy  welfare  and  relief 
expendlttu-es.  The  Nation  would  thereby 
suffer. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  this  Congress— expressed 
through  literally  reams  of  progressive  legis- 
lative action— to  assist  In  the  development 
of  our  entire  economy,  of  the  resources  of 
the  regions  of  the  United  States.  Thus  for 
the  West,  we  have  the  reclamation  law,  wo 
have  the  numerous  authorizations  for  the 
use  of  byproduct  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  control  works  on  great  western  rivers. 
We  have  many  other  laws  dealing  with  for- 
ests, land,  water,  fish  and  wildlife,  minerals, 
fuels — and  In  large  measure,  these  are  all 
directed  toward  wise  and  full  development. 
As  a  result  cf  congressional  policy,  great 
developmental  works  have  been  constructed 
In  the  West  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams — for  Ir- 
rigation, ficod  control,  navigation  and 
power — are  the  beginnings  of  an  epKKhal 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  of  the  Nation.  Their  con- 
tribution already  has  been  enormously  sig- 
nificant. Had  it  not  been  for  the  power 
supplied  from  these  two  dams  and  the  Fed- 
eral power  transmission  network  in  the  re- 
gion. It  Is  not  conceivable  how  this  Nation 
could  have  waged  the  last  war  to  success- 
ful conclusion.  What  Is  remarkable  Is  that 
today  these  mammoth  facilities  are  operat- 
ing full  blast  for  peacetime  purposes,  and 
that  there  Is  unified  clamor  for  more  rapid 
development. 

The  President's  messas^e  on  a  Columbia 
Valley  Administration  recognizes  clearly  the 
goals  which  must  be  met  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  more  Innd.  more  power,  more 
effective  flood  and  soil  erosion  control,  for 
better  navigation  and.  in  general,  for  In- 
creasing economic  opportunities  In  that 
great  region.  The  message,  however.  Is  par- 
ticularly significant  In  that  It  enunciates 
that  development  for  the  mere  sake  of  de- 
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velopment.  without  full  and  balanced  under- 
standing of  all  values.  Is  not  the  end  to  be 
sought  by  the  Pederal  Government.  There 
isn't  an  intelligent  human  being  who  will 
disagree  with  tbe  President's  premise  that 
existing  Federal  resources  activities  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  must  be  harmonized  from 
the  inception  of  plans  to  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  resulting  programs.  A  CVA  of- 
fers the  only  way.  In  my  opinion,  through 
which  to  do  the  necessary  Job  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  To  do  less  than  a  coordinated 
Job  would  be  to  do  It  not  at  all.  I  applaud 
the  President  for  the  forthright  terms  In 
which  he  pores  the  legislative  problem  to  us. 
I  am  Eure  we  shall  rise  to  the  occasion. 


The  24-Day  Ford  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  Ford  strike  cost 
workers  mIlIion.s  of  dollars;  the  Ford  Co. 
other  millions:  suppliers  and  dealers,  and 
Indirectly  merchants  in  many  cities.  In- 
cluding Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  sub- 
stantial and  unnecessary  losses. 

Two  editorials  from  two  of  the  coun- 
try's newsiest  newspapers,  the  first  from 
the  News-Palladium  published  in  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  a  town  of  some  15.000 
people,  the  other  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, analyze  the  situation  and  demon- 
strate a  lack  of  sound  aggressive  leader- 
ship in  the  CIO. 

The  editorials,  of  recent  date,  follow: 
[From    the   Benton   Harbor    (Mich.)    News- 
Palladium  of  June  1,  19491 

NEEDLESS   ECONOMIC    WASTE 

The  24-day  Ford  Motor  Co.  strike  Involving 
UAW-CIO  charges  of  an  assembly  line  speed- 
up, was  settled  over  the  week-end,  but  It  will 
be  2  weeks  at  least  before  normal  production 
can  be  resumed  and  the  106,000  Idled  Ford 
workers  put  back  to  work. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  strike  settlement, 
a  three-man  arbitration  board  will  deter- 
mine whether  a  speed-up  existed.  The  com- 
pany has  agreed  to  rehire  approximately  50 
employees  who  were  dismissed. 

The  Ford  walk-out  not  only  threw  106.000 
Ford  employees  temporarily  out  of  jobs,  at  a 
cost  to  the  company  and  workers  of  an 
estimated  »77 ,000,000 — It  either  shut  down  or 
curtailed  operations  and  employment  In  sup- 
ply plants  all  over  the  country. 

The  loss  In  wages  and  production  In  the 
twin  cities  alone  was  heavy  and  was  reflected 
in  decreased  retaU  trade  and  increased  relief 
loads. 

The  strike  was  unnecessary.  The  lost 
wages  can  never  be  made  up  and  the  union's 
bargaining  position  relative  to  a  new  contract 
was  harmed.  For  sheer  economic  waste  the 
Ford  strike  set  a  new  high.  Notxxly  won  a 
victory.  Ford's  competitive  position  In  the 
automobile  field  was  weakened,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  and  their  families  suf- 
fered and  the  city  cf  Detroit  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  a  serious  depression. 


up  existed  In  the  Ford  assembly  line  ends 
the  24-day  strike  by  making  use  of  machinery 
available  from  the  start  to  settle  the  dU- 
pute.  This  ts  the  paramount  fact,  and  It  is 
a  tragic  commentary  on  the  recklessness  of 
CIO  leadership. 

Meanwhlie.  some  107.000  union  members 
have  lost  millions  of  dollars  In  wages,  the 
company  has  lost  3' 3  weeks  of  production  of 
cars  and  parts,  and  7.200  dealers  and  their 
100.000  employees  have  lost  time  and 
earnings. 

Henry  Ford  II.  president  of  the  company, 
asserted  May  7  In  his  letter  to  employees 
that  the  ctrike  was  unnecessary.  "For  some 
reason."  he  stated,  "the  union  has  repeatedly 
declined  to  submit  this  Issue,  as  provided  In 
our  contract,  to  an  Impartial  outsider — 
surely  a  more  sensible  way  of  handling  this 
dispute  than  by  a  strike." 

Under  the  contract  terms.  Dr.  Harry  Shul- 
man.  Sterling  professor  of  law  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, was  available  as  permanent  umpire 
In  disputes  between  Ford  and  the  UAW.  If 
the  arbiters  designated  by  the  company  and 
union  now  fall  to  agree  on  a  third  person  to 
sit  on  the  arbitration  panel.  Dr.  Shulman 
will  receive  the  assignment.  There  Is  no 
good  reason  why  this  process  should  not 
have  been  Invoked  before  the  strike  was 
allowed  to  start,  instead  of  more  than  3 
weeks  afterward. 

The  CIO  has  endeavored  to  rationalize  Its 
refusal  by  contending  that  the  definition  of 
the  Issue  to  be  arbitrated  was  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  act  of  arbitration.  The  Issue 
has  now  been  put  Into  words  satisfactory  to 
both  company  and  union  and  will  go  to  the 
arbiters  In  the  agreed  form.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  Justifiable  argument  agalrist 
having  given  the  task  of  definition  to  the 
arbiters  In  the  first  place  and  thus  to  have 
avoided  the  strike.  The  contending  parties 
would  have  had  the  same  weight  of  repre- 
sentation and  the  outside  mediator  could 
have  balanced  the  scale. 

Walter  Reuther.  the  Soclallst-mlnded  CIO 
boss,  had  the  strike  forced  upon  him  by 
union  elements  farther  to  the  left  than  he. 
The  strike  was  the  outgrowth  of  Internal 
union  maneuvering  rather  than  of  valid 
bargaining  points.  Once  committed.  Reu- 
ther had  to  put  up  the  best  show  of  mili- 
tancy at  his  command,  that  being  expected 
of  him  m  line  with  the  UAW  tradition.  In 
the  outcome,  the  union  had  to  crawl  off  its 
high  horse:  but  in  a  situation  like  this 
nobody  wins.  There  Is  a  net  loss  all  around 
when  there  need  have  been  no  loss  at  aU. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

air  uNNECxssaaT  strike 

The  agreement   between   the  Ford  Motor 

Co.   and   the  CIO   United   Auto  Workers  to 

arbitrate  the  key  issue  of  whether  a  speed- 
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Tribute  to  Former  President  Hoover 
by  Joiias  Klein 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIAIV* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  an  article  prepared 
by  Julius  Klein,  of  Chicago,  111.,  paying 
tribute  to  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  k>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oxra  Natiow's  Best — Heebzkt  Hoovee 

To  a  lover  of  Jiistlce,  no  event  could  be 
more   satisfying  than   the  Nation-wide   ac- 


claim now  being  heaped  upon  Herbert  Hoover. 
His  great  talent  for  organlaation,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  recommcndatlcms  of  the  Com- 
mlEslon  on  Executive  Department  Reorgan- 
ization, has  finally  dissipated  the  mlsunder- 
standmgs,  the  prejudices,  and  uninformed 
criticism,  and  brought  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  noble  character  and  the  tre- 
mendous abilities  that  he  has  placed  at  tbe 
service  of  the  American  people. 

WINS  TEUE    APFEICIATION 

Many  men  of  great  accompllahment  have 
lived  too  long.  In  that  the  waning  powers  of 
their  declining  years  have  dimmed  the 
brightness  of  their  reputations.  Other  men 
have  died  too  soon  to  reap  the  full  reward 
of  their  achievements.  Mr.  Hoover  has  es- 
caped both  these  unforttmate  fates  The 
powers  of  his  ripe  years  have  overcome  the 
disappointments  of  the  darker  days  and 
brought  his  countrymen  to  a  true  appraisal 
and  proper  appreciation  of  his  stature. 

Such  contrasts  have  marked  his  life.  The 
orphaned  son  of  an  Iowa  blacksmith  at  7,  he 
had  to  work  long  and  hard  for  his  education. 
But  it  was  characteristically  thorough,  and 
his  Intelligence,  Industry,  and  scholarship 
brought  him  wealth.  These  same  capabili- 
ties brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world  in  World  War  1,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion he  had  earned  the  plaudiU  hcapetf 
upon  him  by  a  monumental  Job  of  organlzluf 
and  directing  a  world-wide  program  of  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction. 
"KtrccES  ihicvtbvausm" 

It  Is  popular  now  to  reexamine  the  record 
he  made  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  had  un- 
thinkingly accepted  the  political  smears  to 
discover  the  many  solid  contributions  of  his 
administration  to  sound  government  prac- 
tice. It  Is  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the 
record  of  his  successor  that  he  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  the  wise  and  experienced 
statesmanship  generously  offered  by  Mr. 
Hoover  in  combating  the  covmtry's  economic 
troubles.  How  many  look  longingly  today 
at  the  ideal  of  "rugged  Individualism  '  which 
he  preached. 

To  the  qualities  of  Industry,  imagination, 
courage,  and  humanity  which  made  him 
great,  Mr.  Hoover  has  added  a  demonstra- 
tion of  two  others — patience  and  humility. 
They  have  lifted  him.  belatedly  but  no  less 
gratifying.  Into  that  small  group  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  we  have  produced 


Address  by  Miss  Louise  Replogle  to  New 
York  State  Young  Republican  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or  MONTANA 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTEa 

Monday.  June  6  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Miss  Louise  Replc^le  at  the 
eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Young  Republican 
Clubs,  at  Fallsburgh,  N.  Y..  May  20.  1949. 
Miss  Replogle  is  county  attorney  and 
prosecutor  of  Fergus  County,  Mont .  and 
is  also  assistant  secretary  of  the  Young 
Republican  National  Federation,  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Young  Republi- 
cans of  Montana. 
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I  ^ere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  foUows; 

Mr  ChalmMn  and  youn«  Republicans  of 
ttM  great  State  o(  New  York,  tt  U  a  dUtlnct 
booor  and  privilege  to  receive  an  inviution 
from  tb*  Toung  Republtcana  of  Amertcat 
largact  voctag  State,  to  come  here  to  speak 
and  vUit  with  jt>M 

I  awtxre  you  that  I  appreciate  your  kind 
iBVttaUoa.  and  I  bring  to  you  greetings  and 
faUeltaUocis  from  the  Toung  Republicans  of 
liootana.  They  wtah  me  to  expres.i  to  you 
their  gratitude  for  the  valiant,  successful 
fight  that  you  in  New  York  made  at  the  last 
election  to  bold  the  lines  against  the  lastd- 
tous  attaclu  of  those  willing  to  destroy  much 
of  America's  beat  traditions  under  the  gulM 
of  a  Fair  Deal. 

1  am  sure  that  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
greateat  and  best  hope  for  America  lies  In 
the  clear  thinking  of  her  younger  people  We 
can  further  agree  that  the  present  plight  of 
this  country  stems  from  the  political  news 
of  the  younger  generation,  and  not  because 
of  a  change  in  the  thinking  of  thoee  long  of 
Republican  faith. 
TOCNcxa  oorouTioN  aaaaiB  unobk  tuk  nkw 


groip 


It  is  not  surprtatnff  that  the  majority  of 
thoae  reared  m  tlM  iteadow  of  the  New  Deal 
have  been  receptive  to  the  teachings  and 
phlloeophy  of  tboee  hutheat  in  oOcial  power 
and  authority,  and  that  they  have  been  over 
Impressed  by  the  power  of  the  otRce  luelf 
t0Ui  by  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States. 
The  mere  fact  however  that  bad  political 
phlloaophy  U  taught  by  one  temporarily 
holding  the  greatest  ofBce  In  the  world  can 
never  make  It  good  sound  governmental  pol- 
icy 

And  what  !s  the  anawer*  Who  are  best 
able  to  effectively  combat  and  eradicate  the 
errors  In  that  jwJltlcal  and  governmental 
phlloaophy*  Upon  whom,  primarily,  does 
that  bin-den  fall?  Oearly.  it  rest*  upon  you 
and  all  the  other  young  Republkrana  ot  the 
coontry.  We  must  make  our  party  again  the 
party  ot  youth. 

W«  must  keep  up  the  light  whether  we 
win  or  loac  dcctlona.  Let  us  nut  make  suc- 
cess at  the  poUa  maaaure  the  standard  of 
our  work  nor  aboultf  we  for  one  instant 
aurround  ourselves  with  a  defeatist  attitude. 
Our  taak  U  to  know  and  speak  the  truth  at 
every  opportunity;  to  supplant  the  Insldlotis. 
talaa  phlloaophy  that  the  world  owes  every- 
<MM  a  UTlog.  and  that  idleness  Is  a  virtue, 
with  the  trtie  Id'.-aa  at  government. 

A  true  and  sound  government  reoognlMa 
^M  there  ia  a  place  for  everyone  to  render 
uaiCul  aervlcc.  It  recognlxaa  that  initiative 
and  the  right  to  earn,  to  aave.  and  to  put 
away  for  the  protection  of  those  naturally 
dependent  Is  niHMsry  for  goverxunent  to 
endure.  It  recognlws  that  everyone  has  a 
God-given  right  to  expend  hla  energy  in 
whatever  free  enterprise  be  cbooaea  and  in 
which  be  thinks  be  wUl  find  the  beat  expres- 
atoo  of  himself 

As  American  citiaena  we  must  eradicate 
•s  much  SA  p(«albie  any  Ideas  that  give  eom> 
fort  and  encouragement  to  radirallam  or  any 
other  iam  than  the  good,  old-fashioned 
AmerlcanUm  of  our  forefathers — the  Amerl- 
caniam  of  the  pioneers  who  came  from  the 
Old  World  to  make  the  New.  who  gave  ua 
the  foundation  and  the  fundamentals  that 
bav*  aaada  us  the  leading  eountxy  ot  the 
world:  the  pioneers  who  made  America. 
Amartca. 

Let  ua  fight  for  succeas  at  the  polls,  but 
let  us  strive  harder  for  principle.  The  more 
dittcult  the  task  the  more  Imperative  that 
wa  see  and  enunciate  clearly  the  true  prin- 
dplea  ot  government. 

In  Mootaaa  und  the  Weat  we  do  not  sur- 
render our  convictions  ot  right  and  wrong 
becauaa  thieves  continue  to  ateal  cattle. 
We  county  attorneys  cannot  and  do  not 
abandon  the  cause  oif  law  and  order  because 
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of  jurymen  frown  on  con- 
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COViaMMKNT  KxrENOITUaU  ABB 
W.\STXO 

try  continuously  proeper  and 
in   government  on   such   a  gl- 
Think  of  a  government  sf>end- 
.000.000  a  year  In  peacetime 
one-fourth  ot  that  expenditure, 
and  In  fact  a  tragic  story  of 
and  waste  abroad. 
or    a   moment    the    amount    ot 
that  ia  thrown  away.     Con- 
ou  will,  the  effect  of  such  waste 
Hber  and  the  morals  of  the 
is  country  and   the   peoples  of 
Waste    In    government    breeds 
ate  affairs  and  waste  can  and 
the   economy   of   any   country, 
spending  mean  more  com- 
inesa   throughout   the   world, 
ident's  recommendations  were 
effect  the  sarpeaaes  of  the  Fed- 
It  is  asttmatad.  would  Jump 
o  billion  to  over  sixty  billions 
year.     Where  would  the  money 
pay  such  a  bill? 

to  realize  that  the  treasure 
Inexhaustible?     Can    we    con- 
cur subetance  in  excessive 
Government    spending    that 
to  the  ineviuble  day  of 
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calnpaign  promises  and  President 

st^te  of  the  Union  speech  suggest 

t  made  by  that  great  economist. 

Mill,  when  he  said  "It  U  the 
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romising  them  a  share  in  a  flc- 

lylng  in  an  imaginary  govern- 
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has  asked  Congress  to  ap- 
domestlc  programs  to  be  fl- 
of  general  tax  funds.     In  hddl- 
tsked  for  three  new  or  expanded 
-welfare  progran\s  to  be   f.- 
pay-roU     deductions.     Kxperts 
d  that  when  these  programs  are 
they  will  add  to  the  Nation's 
ax  burden  a  minimum  of  $14.- 
and    will    require    an    annual 
of  fSa.OOO.OOO.OOO.     senator 
Ifennsylvania.  declares  that  these 
predict   that   these   programs 
1  maximum  cost  of  •42.700.000- 
If  we  add  that  staggering  sum 
already  swollen  sum  we  would 
tax  burden  of  •84.000.000.000. 
shocking  figures.    They  cannot 
every   American  who  is  con- 
cur  country   and   the   welfare 
We  cannot  undertake  nil  of 
Increasing     expenditures 
ng  headlong  into  state  social- 
iMmltruptcy.     It  would  be 
ua  and  to  the  free  world  that 
upon  otir  leadership  for 
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THs  paon-i  sHotnj)  8xn»PotT  thk  ooviaHMiirr 
It  la  a  matter  of  recorded  hUtory  that  gov- 
ernments that  Uve  off  of  the  people  have 
been  strong,  successful,  and  prosperous,  but 
in  countries  where  the  people  live  off  of  the 
government,  sooner  or  later  the  governmenU 
have  come  to  grief  and  downfall.  Tou  can- 
not have  a  harmonious,  sound  government 
where  one  group  of  citizens  U  unjustly 
obliged  to  carry  the  btirden  of  another. 

Every  well,  able  citizen  should  assume  his 
responsibilities  and  not  endeavor  to  shift 
them  to  others.  That  principle  applies  to 
the  family,  the  community,  the  state,  and 
to  the  nation. 

Too  much  government,  too  much  depend- 
ence on  government,  and  government  that 
gives  no  heed  to  the  cost  are  the  milestones 
on  the  way  to  a  socialistic  jjattern  of  gov- 
ernment. The  end  result  is  always  the  same. 
The  government  becomes  supreme.  Indi- 
vidual Initiative,  thrift,  opportunity,  Indus- 
try, savings,  and  freedom  are  wiped  out. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress  for 
the  right  to  talte  steps  which  would  lead 
to  the  nationalization  of  various  industries. 
But  America  must  not  follow  In  the  foot- 
steps of  England. 

Great  Britain  was  once  looked  upon  as 
the  worlds  great  stronghold  of  human  rights 
and  property  rights.  Now  it  is  struggling  In 
the  grip  of  a  socialistic  government  which 
is  day  by  day  Increasing  the  power  of  the 
Government  over  individuals.  England  iiaa 
nationalized  Its  coal,  power,  and  transporta- 
tion Industries  and  Is  about  to  place  iron 
and  steel  under  Goveriunent  ownership  and 
operation. 

Last  winter  many  of  her  people  were  cold 
because  the  output  of  Its  coal  mines  was 
reduced  under  nationalization.  Today  many 
of  the  British  people  do  not  have  enough 
food,  though  all  supplies  are  under  strict 
Government  rationing. 

The  patriots  of  the  American  Revolution 
fotight  because  oppression  by  British  rule 
threatened  their  liberty  and  personal  free- 
dom, which  was  their  most  precious  poeses- 
sion.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government  over  freemen.  The  Bill 
of  Rights  was  added  In  order  to  state  ex- 
plicitly the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Today  we  are  confronted  by  proposals  ot 
the  President  based  upon  socialistic  theories 
which  have  failed  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  they  have  been  attempted. 

FOREIGN  POLICT 

There  is  not  time,  nor  am  I  disposed  to 
speak  of  the  administration  foreign  policy, 
other  than  to  call  attention  to  the  frighten- 
ing spectacle  of  all  Asia,  representing  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  people  of  the  world  falling 
more  and  more  Into  Communist  hands.  Who 
would  have  believed  that  after  the  great 
victory  for  freedom  of  World  War  II  our 
administration  would  so  incompletely  han- 
dle world  foreign  affairs  as  to  permit  our 
traditional  friend.  China,  to  become  so  dom- 
inated and  conquered  by  the  Conununists. 
Ask  yourselves  how  far  reaching  may  be  the 
effect  of  permitting  this  stupendous  blunder. 

razz  ENTcai>Kisz 

America  has  grown  strong  because  of  her 
free  enterprise.  True  free  enterprise  Is  en- 
terprise that  Is  moat  free  from  government 
interference,  from  government  control.  We 
are  a  liberty -loving  people  and  liberty  means 
freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  government.  As 
Woodrow  Wilson  said.  "The  history  of  liberty 
is  the  history  of  limitations  on  the  govern- 
ment." It  is  only  government  that  can  de- 
prive us  of  liberty. 

Call  to  mind  If  you  will,  the  total  absence 
of  liberty  and  the  dominion  of  evil  behind 
the  iron  curtain  in  Rtissia.  If  Russia  had  a 
free  government  would  she  refuse  to  let  the 
world  see  It  in  operation? 

We  know  that  we  have  the  greatest  gov- 
ernment on  the  face  of  the  earth.    We  know 


that  our  Constitution  Is  the  most  sacred  civil 
governmental  document  ever  written. 

We  know  that  we  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living,  that  we  pay  the  highest  wages, 
and  that  we  have  liberties  of  which  the  peo- 
ples of  most  cotmtries  have  scarcely  dreamed. 
And  it  is  the  business  of  the  United  States 
to  let  the  people  of  the  world  know  by  edu- 
cation that  our  traditional  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  greatest  on  earth.  Call  it  the 
profit  system,  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
American  system,  the  htunan  nature  sys- 
teni — call  It  what  you  will— it  is  the  greatest 
governmental  system  that  civilization  has 
known. 

It  is  a  practical  system  that  has  tieen 
proven.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
this  country  has  constantly  grown  and  ex- 
panded and  our  people  have  lived  In  freedom 
and  in  the  greatest  of  luxury  as  compared 
with  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

Should  we  weaken  that  system  by  en- 
deavoring to  borrow  part  of  the  Russian  sys- 
tem? Will  you  Increase  the  controls  and 
dominion  of  the  Government  step  by  step 
until  you  have  a  total  government — like 
Russia's? 

In  what  soil  will  communism  best  grow? 
It  will  expand  best  in  the  soil  of  the  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  control. 

The  danger  to  our  cotintry  Is  not  that  this 
Nation  will  now  accept  comrauni&m,  but  we 
know  that  there  is  a  national  and  interna- 
tional conspiracy  to  divide  our  people,  to  dis- 
credit our  institutions  and  to  sell  the  people 
the  Idea  of  government  control  and  govern- 
ment operation  of  one  business  after  an- 
other in  the  hope  that  eventually,  most  free 
enterprises  will  be  displaced  and  the  capital- 
istic system  be  first  weakened  and  eventually 
destroyed. 

All  countries  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
it  is  our  Government  more  than  our  re- 
sources that  causes  us  to  lead  the  world. 

Why  is  every  country  appealing  upon 
bended  knee  for  help  from  the  United  States? 
How  does  it  happen  that  we  are  the  only 
country  In  the  world  able  to  help  all  other 
countries? 

It  is  because  of  our  system  of  government, 
the  profit  system  if  you  like,  the  competitive 
free  enterprise,  or  capitalistic  system  where- 
by men  can  put  away  something  for  a  rainy 
day  or  in  case  of  adversity  help  those  who 
mean  most  to  them — and  can  leave  some- 
thing to  their  dependents  to  give  them  the 
education,  care,  and  security  that  it  was 
meant  they  shotild  have. 

It  was  the  development  of  our  factories  and 
industries  that  came  into  being  through  our 
free  enterprise  and  the  competitive  eco- 
nomic system  that  did  so  much  to  win  World 
War  I  and  World  War  U. 

UGHT  or  P«OPE«TT 

Every  sound-thinking  man  and  woman  in 
America  believes  In  the  right  of  property. 
They  believe  that  If  a  man  has  a  house,  a 
piece  of  land,  or  some  property.  It  gives  him 
more  stake  in  the  community  and  tends  to 
make  him  a  more  responsible  citizen. 

Lincoln  said.  "Property  Is  but  the  fruit  of 
labor,  property  Is  desirable.  Is  a  positive  good 
In  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich 
shows  that  others  may  become  rich.  •  •  • 
Let  not  hun  who  Is  houseless  pull  down  the 
house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently 
and  buUd  for  himself,  thus  by  example  as- 
suming that  his  own  should  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built." 

There  are  minorities  who  foster  a  philos- 
ophy which  encourages  men  to  pull  down  the 
house  of  another  so  that  they  may  share  in 
the  earnings  of  others.  There  are  those  who 
would  make  America  over  with  an  planned 
economy. 

■CONOMT     AND     TAXSS 

As  tiiings  stand  today  the  man  who  saves 
a  little  has  it  taken  away  from  him  In  one 
way  and  another — much  by  Government 
spending  and  high  taxes. 


We  must  have  lower  taxes  and  have  more 
Government  economy.  Our  national  debt  is 
over  •250.000.000.000. 

It  is  significant  that  throughout  history 
the  clear  thinking  of  a  few  men  has  stood 
out  as  beacon  lights  to  guide  future  genera- 
tions— and  the  great  Thomas  Jefferson  knew 
so  well  the  meaning  of  Government  economy. 
This  Is  what  he  said,  "I  place  economy  among 
the  first  and  most  Important  virtues  and 
public  debt  as  the  greatest  of  dangers  to  be 
feared.  To  preserve  otu-  independence  we 
must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  per- 
petual debt. 

"We  must  make  our  choice  l)etween  econ- 
omy and  liberty  or  profusion  and  servitude. 
If  we  nm  Into  such  debts  we  must  be  taxed 
in  our  meat  and  drink,  in  our  necessities 
end  in  our  comforts,  in  our  labors  and  our 
amusements.  If  we  can  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  wasting  the  lalxjrs  of  the  people 
under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them  they 
will  be  happy." 

OtJX  DUTY  AS  XEPtTBLICANS 

What  is  otir  duty  as  Republicans?  The 
mandate  to  be  derived  from  the  last  elec- 
tion to  the  Republican  Party,  was  to  come 
alive,  to  wake  up,  to  give  the  people  who 
would  like  to  support  us  and  have  not  done 
so,  a  campaign  based  on  performance  issues 
and   constructive   purpose. 

WX    KZPT    OtTS    CAMPAIGM    PSOMISZS 

In  1946  we  won  our  first  important  victory 
since  liefore  1932.  We  captured  the  Congress 
on  a  definite  program  which  was  good  for  this 
country,  and  we  shall  capture  the  Congress 
in  1950  In  exactly  the  same  way. 

In  the  campaign  of  1946  we  promised  to 
reduce  taxes,  to  balance  the  budget,  to  end 
the  OPA  regimentations  of  otir  daily  lives,  to 
improve  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  drive  Communists  out 
of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  made  good  every  last  one  of  these 
promises. 

Those  pledges  were  in  response  to  a  public 
demand  for  action  along  those  lines.  We 
were  in  step  with  the  people.  We  did  what 
they  wanted  us  to  do.  And  yet  we  placidly 
allowed  otu^elves  to  lose  credit  for  those  and 
other  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress. 

Now  the  Washington  scene  has  temporarily 
shifted.  The  executive  and  the  congressional 
majority  are  of  the  same  party.  There  is 
now  a  united  authority  within  itself.  The 
Republican  minority  is  once  again  the  loyal 
opposition  charged  with  an  obligation  to 
hold  the  administration  to  strict  accounta- 
bility for  what  it  does. 

AK  ACCaiSSIVI  MIMORITT  IS  NTZDXD 

There  was  never  a  greater  need  for  an 
alert,  aggressive  minority  In  State  and  Nation 
than  there  is  today.  When  dlfBcult  problems 
face  us  we  need  a  healthy  opposition.  We 
should  realize  that  in  the  Nation  out  of 
49,000.000  votes  cast,  a  total  shift  of  less  than 
30,000  votes  In  3  States — California.  Ohio, 
and  Illinois — would  have  made  Dewey  Presi- 
dent.  That  certainly  does  not  call  for  pes- 
simism. 

We  must  convince  the  voted  that  otirs  is 
the  party  that  will  carry  forward  the  great 
American  tradition  of  opporttinlty  and  free- 
dom; the  great  American  tradition  that  we 
cannot  spend  more  than  we  have  and  we 
cannot  expect  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

We  should  now  resolve  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  new  determination  and  new 
enthusiasm  borne  of  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause  to  win  tor  our  great  country  a  RepubU- 
can  Congress  In  1950,  and  with  that  Congreaa 
among  many  other  important  accomplish- 
ments, we  wiU  keep  our  country  solvent, 
cowci-trsioic 

Let  us  remember  that  the  RepubUcan 
Party  stands  for  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 


ernment. Under  that  government  we  have 
become  the  leading  Nation  of  the  world.  Let 
us  keep  America  great,  strong,  happy,  and 
prosperous  and  even  more  let  us  preserve 
the  traditions,  the  free  institutions,  the  free 
enterprise,  the  Independence  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  as  It  Is  known  only  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


The  Montkello  Ode 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLOXIOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  communi- 
cation entitled  "The  Monticello  Ode," 
being  a  tribute  in  poetry  to  the  sister  of 
the  Governor  of  Florida,  and  another 
communication  also  entitled  "The  Mon- 
ticello Ode."  being  a  prose  and  poetry 
description  of  a  very  fine  meeting  recently 
held  at  the  Fred  A.  Mahan's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

THI  MONTICZU-O  Od« 

Thx  Mahak  Plaktatuw. 
Monticello,  Fla..  May  4.  1949. 
Saluting  the  honoree.  Miss  Alma  Warren, 
chatelaine  of  the  Governors  mansion,  Talla- 
hassee, and  the  wives  of  meml>ers  of  Mortda 
State  Legislattire;  the  reception;  and  their 
gracious  hostess,  Mrs.  Pred  A.  Mahan,  and  her 
receiving  line.  • 

THX  aosxs  or  mxmoht's  lanc 
Prom  North  and  South;  from  East  pad  West, 
With  jjalms  and  pines  their  State's  proud 

crest. 
Came  Florida's  fairest — 

In  bibs  and  bonnets,  airy  laces. 
Winsome  faces,  matronly  graces, 

Ifidst  the  roses  of  Memory  Lane. 

Behcrfd  Miss  Alma,  poised,  serene. 
In  luting  step,  the  pageant  queen. 
With  Florida's  fairest — 

Their  laughing  eyes  glad  with  surprise 
In  fairyland  "neath  Florida's  skies, 
'Midst  the  roses  of  Memory  l«ne. 

The  scene  is  haunting :  Blay-leaf  green. 

With  Florida's  sxm,  a  gift  supreme. 

As  F.oridas  fairest — 

Sip  nectar  of  the  gods — and  sod 
Where  Ponce  de  Leon's  hosts  once  trod. 
'Midst  the  roses  of  Memory  Lane. 

All  hall,  our  hostess,  chatelaine. 
The  stately  rose  of  Memory  Lane. 
And  Florida's  fairest — 

Who  greet  her  chic  receiving  line 
"Neath  palms  and  Florida's  singing  pine, 
"Midst  the  roses  of  Memory  Lane. 
And  list'  the  mockingbird's  trUled  call. 
Comes  mesdamea  once  again,  come  all. 
Of  Florida's  fairest — 

Breathe  deep  of  roses  subtle  breath 
•Fore  winter  seals  vrtth  kiss  of  death 
The  roses  erf  Memory  Lane, 
In  the  hush  of  the  whlspertng  rain. 
—Ed.  G.  Clayton. 

Inscribed,  with  the  author  s  compliments, 
to  a  gracious  lady,  Mrs.  Oatide  Pepper,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

aUncerely. 

Eb.  C.  Clattimi. 
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Tiu  Uaham  Puantnon. 
Monticello.  FU..  May  4.  194$. 
flm  WM  staged  this  tv«Dli\g.  at  tb*  eaat 
•od  oX  the  Frad  A.  kUban  drive,  a  fish  fry 
•xtraordmaiy  In  the  aenaa  Uuu  It  ttaoaruX 
Gov.   Fuller   Warren,   the   mambara  of   tba 
■ottM  and  Senate  of  the  Plorkla  Leglalature 
now  In  aeaalon  In  TalUbaaaec.  Flunda  ■  two 
UDlted  States  Senatora.  Hon    Claude  Pepper 
and  Ron.  Spaaaard  L    Holland,  and  the  six 
liTing  ex-Oovarnora  of  Florida,  namely.  Cary 
A.    Hardee.   John    W.    liartln.   EJave    Sholtx. 
Doyle  K.  CarltoD.  Spessard  L.  Holland,  now 
United  OOlai  Smator.  and  MOUard  P.  Cald- 
well    TlM  bort  to  tba  aaaamblad  governora. 
Senators.  BepraacnUUTaa.  and  dtattngutabad 
BUeaU.  waa  Boo   Vtad  A.  Maban.  whoae  lUb 
frlca   to   the    Florida   Lecialaturea   of    other 
jwurs  bavc   become   a  State  tradition,   rtcb 
te   food-fcUowahlp   and   flowered   wltb   tba 
■pirtt  of  sportiBMMbtp.  wbera  political  dif- 
fanncca  arc  btnlad  tn  tba  common  appeal 
of  eamaraderle.  ar.d  the  succulent  ta.'^ta  of 
tMm  duahw  trout  served  with  all  the  tixinffi. 
brings  that  touch  of   nature  which  makaa 
ua  all  akin. 

QUOTH    THK    UAMD 

Tla  a  data  with  our  Stata  Icgialators 

Who  atteud  our  Fred  Maban's  flab  frya 

TbeyTe  suave  and  benlgnlng— 

Bereft  of  designing 

Bat  the  stteculant  trout  with  glad  criaa. 

Their  toaat  to  our  boat  U  Intrlgtdng 

Rlcb  in  wit  as  they  aay  tbelr  good-byi 

TItana  at  debate — 

nmfn  alectad.  by  t*t* 

To  grace  our  Fred  llaban's  flsb  frya. 

So  «•  of  tba  maaaaa.  called  tbc  downtrodden 


the 


Stand  po|>-«yad  like  atara  in  tbe  skies 
Tto  cbant   an   uratloa   to   tba   great   of 

Nation 
BpaUboynd  by  Frad  Mabau's  fUb  frya— 

atweulant  dub  of  fried  Florida  flab, 
wltb  vintage — wboaa  flavor  is  mellow, 
a  feeluig  of  peace,  from  all  fear  ra- 
tcaaed. 
And  pink  rtwes  which  seem  to  be  yellow— 

maanlng. 
Frad  Mahsn's  a  prtnea  at  a  fellow. 

—Ed   G.  Clayton. 

Inacribad  with  the  author's  compliments 
to  my  friend.  Bon.  CLstnic  Firm.  United 
Stataa  Senator.  Waablugton.  D.  C 
Stneerely. 

Bb  G   Clattom. 


HooTcr  Grosp  Wtnis  Coofrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or    WOaTB    DAKOTA 

IN  TBI  SEMATX  OF  THS  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  June  6  (leoislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Ur.  LANOER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RtcokD  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Biimarck  <N  Dak  )  Leader 
of  June  2.  1949.  dealing  with  the  recom- 
mendatloos  of  the  Hoover  Commls^lon. 
The  article  sUtes  that  the  Commission 
cautions  the  Congress  against  partial 
or  haif-way  messures  In  carr>inc  out 
recommended  reforms  in  government. 

There  being  no  ob  lection,  the  article 
«M  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
M  follows: 
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Oaorr  WAaJta  Cc 
—The     Hoover     OOBunteton 
Coz^resa  against  "partial  or 
1*1  carrying  out  recom- 
In  Government. 
Blon.  headed  by  former  Presl- 
Hoover,  also  warned  that  de- 
Ideals  can  be  thwarted  by 
waste,    disunity    and    tbc 
of    Inefiklent    govern- 


pr>ducts 


bitting   concluding   report.    It 

wiedged   that   Congress   has   a 
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Government.     Then  it  cau- 
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careful  attention  to  treating 
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a  note  of  urgency,  the  commission 

catinot  afford  to  lose  this  oppor- 

the  operation  of  the  Federal 

on  a  sound  and  efOclent  basis" 

i  eople  are  entitled  to  receive  full 
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solutions: 
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he  most  effective  discharge  of 
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buflfret   process  Is  weakest  at  tbe 

level    where    It    should    be    the 

budget  document  Is  a  rela- 

fUctlve     tool     of     management. 

The    budget    document    be 

1  ecast  along   the   lines  of  work 

functions.    Such     •     •     •    a 

budget  would  analyze  the  work 

departments     •     •      •     ac- 

t^eir  major  functions,  activities 

*     «     rather  than  on  things 


1  ed. 


nmO   MOBC  PLAMNINO 

Service  Commission  baa  not 

to  develop  as  a  really  effective 

1  he  President.    Planning  and  ad- 

of  the  personnel  program  have 

with  the  tremendous  expan- 

tloyment    In   government.     Rec- 

Oecentrallration  of  the  person- 

so  that   the  operating  agencies 

t  win  perform  the  day-to- 

recrultment,  selection,  position 

and  other  aspects  of  personnel 

under  standards  to  be  approved 

by    tbe    Civil    Service    Com- 


of   the   chief    housekeeping 

government — supply,      records 

and    building    maintenance — 

s|iocking    Instances    of    wasteful 

pour    business    management. 

Put  Government  supply  op- 

ft  btiaincaalika  basla.     Tbia  can 

a  savings  " 
n  overlapping  and  duplication 
I  ed   in   water   resource   develop- 
1  here  are  conflicting  Jtirisdictiona 


between  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation;  in  land  and  forestry  man- 
agement where  Interior  and  Agriculture 
compete:  and  In  hospital  construction  where 
four  agencies.  Including  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnUtration,  vie  with  one  another  for  new 
construction.  Recommended :  Consolidate 
overlapping  services  and  brlnj  major  con- 
struction activities  together  in  one  agency. 

aXD    TAFK    PaOBLXK 

fl.  Another  general  and  continuing  prol>- 
lem  is  red  Upe.  Much  of  the  Govern- 
ment's paper  work  stems  from  detailed  stat- 
utes, rules,  regulations,  failure  to  use  modem 
mec»-anical  methods,  and  Insufffcient  atten- 
tion to  problems  of  internal  admlnistrativa 
management.  Recommended;  Continuous 
attention  in  each  agency  to  the  problems  d 
Internal  management  by  studying  work  flow, 
organization,  procedures,  and  employ  utili- 
zation. 

7.  As  a  general  rule,  economy  can  be 
achieved  in  administration  by  centralizing 
services  common  to  all  agencies.  But  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  no  longer  feasi- 
ble to  furnish  services  centrally  without 
creating  serious  bottlenecks,  delays,  and  con- 
fusion. Recommended:  Further  decentrali- 
zation of  operations  under  proper  central 
controls. 

8,  There  are  at  present  too  many  separate 
agencies  to  permit  adequate  attention  and 
direction  from  the  President.  Many  cloeely 
related  functions  are  so  scattered  that  In 
certain  fields  such  as  labor,  transportation. 
or  medical  services,  no  one  Is  charged  wltb 
considering  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Recom- 
mended: Reduce  the  total  number  of  agen- 
cies (about  eo)  reporting  to  the  President  to 
about  one-third  the  present  number. 


and 


The  Press,  tke  People,  aaii  the  Police  SUtc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOUINO 

IN  THE  6ENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  6  i legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  If 
capitAlism  is  to  survive  the  war  which 
is  being  waged  against  it,  upon  ideologi- 
cal grounds  if  not  also  in  other  ways, 
by  communism,  it  must  learn  that  it  must 
permit  nothing  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  more  capitalists.  Unfortunately,  the 
economic  development  of  the  world  in 
this  century  has  tended  to  create  the 
proletariat  rather  than  to  create  more 
capitalists.  This  is  the  great  danger 
which  confronts  political  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial democracy.  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Pinnegan.  editor  of  the  Sun  Times,  of 
Chicago,  is  one  of  the  publicists  of  ovir 
time  who  seems  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  our  problem.  He  read  a  remark- 
able paper  during  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, here  in  Washington,  on  April  22. 
The  subject  under  discussion  at  the  time 
was  The  Press  and  the  People,  and 
was  presented  with  special  reference  to 
the  explanations  the  press  might  have  to 
the  fact  that  generally  throughout  the 
country,  prior  to  Noveml)er  2,  1948,  it 
had  exhibited  no  advance  awareness  of 
the  outcome  of  the  presidential  election. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  to  read  Mr. 
Finnegan's  statement  to  the  panel  of 
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editors.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  should  be  entitled  "The  Press, 
the  People,  and  the  Police  State."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
presentation  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  Members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THS  PRESS.  THI  PEOPLE,   AND  THB  POLICE   STATE 

This  panel  member  can't  approach  his 
chore  without  recollection  of  the  occasion 
when  oxir  society  had  as  the  main  dish  at 
dinner  a  debate  between  Harold  Ickes  and 
Wendell  Willkie.  Tbe  official  subject  was  the 
third  term,  then  In  prospect,  and  my  assign- 
ment was  among  the  four  picadors.  Two  on 
each  side,  we  were  to  goad  the  star  con- 
testants Into  "hlghfalutln"  combat. 

How  well  the  picadors  succeeded  you  will 
remember — Willkie  and  Ickes  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  nursery  lore  with  their  feud 
on  tbe  proper  way  to  didy  a  baby. 

In  2  minutes  of  my  time  In  that  memora- 
ble meeting  of  the  masters,  I  reported  on 
some  viewpoints  gathered  In  several  West- 
ern States.  I  had  Inquired  whether  the  Im- 
pending reversal,  or  violation,  of  the  two- 
term  tradition  for  the  White  House  was  as 
upsetting  to  the  average  voter  as  It  was  to 
me  and  my  newspap>er  associates.  I  bad 
been  surprised  to  And,  especially  among 
young  voters,  that  in  early  1940  we  had  ex- 
aggerated that  trrxdition  as  it  measured  up 
In  Importance  with  Issues  of  the  economic 
emergency  and  all  its  disruptions.  The  eco- 
nomic, mental,  and  even  spiritual  health  of 
the  body  politic  was  so  different  from  what 
it  was  on  that  remarkable  September  3,  1929. 
the  day  when  the  stock  market  had  attained 
Its  peak  of  gambling  values.  (It  was  that 
Tery  day.  by  the  way,  we  had  chosen  to 
launch  a  new  paper  In  Chicago.) 

In  trying  to  see  through  the  third-term 
cloud,  we  had  not  understood  how  deeply 
the  people  had  been  wounded  by  the  shocks 
and  punishments  of  a  depression  that  had 
toppled  many  rich  into  the  ranks  of  the 
poor  who  had  to  go  on  relief.  We  doubt 
that  we  understand  even  now.  In  trying  to 
understand  the  present  scene  and  the  deep 
currents  that  motivate  the  crowd,  or  mass 
mind,  there  are  not  always  clear  lines  mark- 
ing off  some  of  the  Issues  we  may  call  war 
and  foreign  policy  from  those  Issues  that 
definitely  carry  over  from  the  depression. 
But  I  t>elieve  we  of  the  press  have  had  shorter 
memories  than  the  people  on  economic 
events  that  made  it  necessary  to  caU  in  the 
police  to  save  our  capitalism. 

There  Is  ominous  conflict  between  our 
capitalistic  society  and  the  overseas  police 
state  societies,  but  I  wonder  If  the  press  has 
had  the  vision  and  tolerance  to  appraise 
realistically  the  background  and  motives  of 
aucb  a  thoughtful  movement  as  the  Council 
on  Economic  Development  In  which  Paul 
Hoffman  and  his  associates,  all  business  lead- 
ers, have  taken  Independent  action;  and  such 
a  long-range  study  on  which  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Commission  has  labored, 
chiefly  guided  by  Senator  CMahoket.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  both  these  groupw  are 
apprehensive  about  what  may  happen  in  the 
future  if  we  continue  so  casually  complacent 
in  accepting  the  police  plan  rather  than 
aearching  for  some  other  way  to  ease  tbe 
great  economic  stresses  of  our  increasingly 
complicated  existence.  Both  these  groups, 
and  others,  retain  a  lively  respect  for  what 
was  common  knowledge  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
lUig  that  one  purpose  of  this  dls- 
Is  to  Inquire  how  well  the  press  un- 
derstands the  people  and  how  well  the  peo- 
ple understand  the  press,  we  may  get  some 
light  by  looking  at  Just  one  most  Important 
happening  of  tba  depression  period. 


It  Is  most  Important  laecause  Its  roots  pro- 
vide. In  my  book,  tbe  fundamental  reasons 
that  prompted  the  people  to  make  known 
their  1948  election  cliolce.  not  in  advance  to 
the  press,  to  pollsters,  or  to  each  other  but 
on  election  day  Itaelf ,  after  the  last  word  was 
spoken  and  the  last  smile  smiled.  Which 
candidate  and  which  party  seemed  to  sh.-^re 
with  moat  voters  the  common  knowledge  of 
events  of  the  early  1930's — common  knowl- 
edge of  uncommon  things  which  the  people 
want  never  to  happen  again? 

This  happening  is  most  important,  too,  be- 
cause some  of  its  effects  are  Ijeing  recorded 
month  after  month  not  in  the  press  but  in 
court  reports.  This  happening  raises  the 
quefitlon  whether  capitalism  is  so  constituted 
that  it  Is  or  must  be  fashioned  mostly  by 
the  law  of  emergency.  On  January  8.  1934. 
a  majority  of  "the  nine  old  men"  of  a  famous 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  momentous 
decision  In  thv  so-called  Minnesota  Mora- 
torium case.  It  is  to  that  decision  that  I  call 
your  earnest  attention.  Minnesota,  like 
some  25  other  States,  had  used  its  police 
powers  to  protect  Government  against  vio- 
lence growing  out  of  the  failure  of  capitalism 
to  function  on  tbe  human  side  as  well  as  on 
the  dollar  side.  Its  law  altered  conuacis 
by  extending  the  time  of  redemption  from 
mortgage  foreclosure  and  execution  sales 
and  other  relief  of  like  character  and  was 
declared  Justified  under  the  police  power  to 
declare  a  public  economic  emergency.  Tbe 
law  was  asaaUed  as  a  violation  of  the  con- 
tract clause  and  the  due  proceas  and  equal 
protection  clausca  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Five  of 
the  'nine  old  men"  upheld  the  law  for  rea- 
sons that  should  have  a  sobering  effect  upon 
any  citizen  or  editor  who  may  be  Inclined 
to  underestimate  tbe  dangers  that  lie  In 
letting  our  capltallatic  system  drift  from  one 
emergency  to  another,  with  tiie  eventual  use 
of  the  police  power  to  restiscltate  it.  One  of 
the  dangers  Is  that  the  experience  of  secu- 
rity with  the  policeman  at  the  business  office 
door  can  make  us  too  soft  to  continue  pio- 
neering as  individuals  In  tbe  chief  mission  of 
capitalism. 

The  chief  mission  of  caplUlism  Is  to  areata 
more  and  more  capitalists.  The  chief  mis- 
sion of  capitalism  is  to  nake  it  possible  for 
the  "have  nots"  to  become  "haves"  by  work- 
ing with  the  tools  of  capitalism  and  enjoy- 
ing the  profits  and  comforts  of  that  work 
according  to  merit — the  homes  and  farms, 
the  bank  accounU  and  Insurance  policies, 
the  autos  and  airplanes,  the  educations  for 
culture  and  careers  and  the  visits  to  the  dis- 
tant bills — and  buy  the  things  advertiaed  In 
newspapers. 

It  is  a  grievous  fact  of  our  life  that  in  tba 
early  I930's  our  capitalistic  system  did  a 
••wrong  way"  Corrtgan.  The  Minnesota  case 
boils  down  for  the  record  many  of  tbe  thlnga 
we  lived  through  and  reported  In  our  own 
communities  and  areas.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  quoted  the  Minnesota  Supreme 
Court's  words;  "The  courts  must  be  guided 
by  common  knowledge."  It's  common 
knowledge  In  Chicago  that  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Cermak.  scared  an  emergency  meeting  of 
business  leaders  into  buying  tl  .800,000  of  re- 
lief bonds  that  had  lain  dormant  for  months 
by  reciting  details  of  common  knowledge 
among  the  police  and  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple. He  told  these  leaders  of  the  capitalistic 
system  that  he  could  not  be  sure  that  at 
the  very  minute  he  was  speaking  whether 
mobs  of  desperate  unemployed  and  dispos- 
sessed were  on  the  move  in  certain  sections 
of  the  city,  breaking  Into  stores  and  yards 
for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel.  He  said  that 
the  municipal  Judges  had  Junked  the  con- 
stitution and  ttu-ough  a  pattern  of  granting 
long  and  unlawful  continuances  were  per- 
mitting tenants  to  occupy  living  quarters 
tree  of  rent.  At  our  city's  outskirts  dairy 
farmers  overturned  the  mUk  trucks  of  other 


farmers  who  had  reduced  their  prices  to  meet 
tbe  buying  power  of  the  city's  millions. 

In  Iowa,  disturbed  alao  by  eviction  prob- 
lems, a  mob  In  one  city  took  a  Judge 
from  the  bench  to  a  convenient  tree  and 
tlu-eatened  to  lynch  him  unless  he  swore  to 
sign  no  more  eviction  orders.  In  Mlnneaota 
the  people  literally  took  some  functions  of 
government  back  from  their  elected  servants, 
circumvented  courts  and  sheriffs  by  restoring 
evicted  families  to  tbelr  homes  aiul  threw 
stink  bombs  through  courthouse  windows. 
Tbe  attorney  general  of  tlse  State  said  the 
perpetrators  of  thaae  disturbances  wwr«  nor- 
mally decent,  law-abiding  clttaana.  In  the 
crisis  the  Governor  had  to  decide  between 
rule  by  troops  or  rule  ty  reason,  between 
satisfying;  the  mortgage  under  the  defaulted 
capitalistic  system  or  protecting  the  people 
wboee  character  and  enterprise  were  the  most 
essential  Ingredients  of  that  system  and  who. 
If  the  militia  was  called  would  compose  the 
militia.  In  1932  com  was  quoted  as  low 
as  8  cents  a  bushel,  oats  2  cents,  wheat  29 
cents,  eggs  at  7  cents  a  dozen,  and  butter 
at  10  cents  a  pound.  These  meant  economic 
chaos  for  farmers.  In  its  next  Important  in- 
dustry— mining — Minnesota,  normally  pro- 
ducing 60  percent  of  the  Iron  of  tbe  Nation 
and  30  percent  for  tbe  wtn'ld.  was  down  to 
less  than  15  percent  of  normal  In  1933. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  the  attorney  gen- 
eral said  most  persons  on  farms  couldn't 
get  enough  to  support  their  families  and  pay 
taxes  and  mortgage  Interest.  He  said  dU- 
aster  had  hit  lumbering,  manufacturing,  and 
other  industries.  In  one  county  tax  delin- 
quencies had  reached  78  percent  and  towns, 
school  districts,  and  cities  were  practically 
t>ankrupt. 

Tbe  Mmncsota  Supreme  Court  held  that  tf 
the  legislature  could  sd.'oum  the  constitu- 
tion in  time  of  pestilence  it  could  do  so  also 
under  these  conditions  The  Hughes  deci- 
sion waa  that  Minnesota  bad  done  tbc  right 
thing  when  It  held  this  economic  calamity 
to  be  in  the  same  category  as  public  calam- 
ity by  fire,  flood,  or  earthquake  It  was 
bolstered  by  1921  Supreme  Court  precedents 
which  Justice  Hclmes  read.  These  Holmes 
cases  were  from  New  York  and  Washington 
and  Involved  the  right  of  the  commtmlty  to 
permit  tenants  to  retain  poaaesslon  of  living 
quarters  during  a  bousing  shortage.  They 
were  not  far  away  from  days  when  veterans 
of  World  War  I  sold  apples  on  the  streets. 

The  Hughes  decision  came  near  to  the 
recognition  cf  a  rebellion  or  local  revolution, 
for  It  said  there  existed  a  living  reserve,  sov- 
ereign power  in  tbe  people  to  surmount 
emergency  and  to  aafeguard  tiie  economic 
structure  on  which  the  good  of  all  depends; 
and  further  that  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion of  a  contract — and  a  contract  means  all 
business — "presuppoees  the  maintenance  of 
a  government  which  retains  adequate  au- 
thorl-.r  to  secure  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society.  In  other  words  what  good  la  your 
contract,  what  good  is  your  whole  business 
structtire  IT  you  don't  have  a  government  to 
make  it  good? 

Of  course,  whenever  the  pwllce  power  la 
used  In  such  an  emergency  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  legislation  and  approved  by  the 
courts  to  continue  only  temporarUy,  pending 
the  end  of  the  emergency.  But  precedent 
piles  en  precedent,  even  after  the  cbaoa  of 
emergency  Is  over.  And  that  is  happening 
now.  Since  the  decision  was  read  In  1934  by 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  the  Minnesota  case 
(known  as  Home  Building  it  Loan  Asm.  v. 
Blatidell  (D.  3.  290,  398)  >,  !t  had  been  cited 
up  to  the  end  of  February  of  this  year  In  133 
cases  in  the  Federal  courts  Involving  matters 
of  constitutional  law,  emergency  legislation. 
State  powers,  construction  of  contracts,  fore- 
closures, delegation  of  legislative  authority, 
legislative  powers,  rules  of  interpretation, 
and  the  means  teat.  In  addition  it  had  been 
cited  In  311  caaea  in  43  State  courts.  62  times 
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In  M«w  York.  aS  in  N«w  Jmry.  M  In  C»li- 
(omte.  17  In  IClnneaola.  and  15  In  Mlcbigmn. 
TtMac  Stat«a  w«  Um  iaadsrs.  Tber*  must  be 
In  the  p«CM  of  tbOM  eourt  ctccuions  many 
tlkftC  wtn  kalp  Um  preaa  under- 
«k«  ttili«i  ol  0—imcB  kaowledxe  that 
•■••  MrtrMWd  tb»  psopte  ao  frtorouaiy.  that 
■tm  lw*p  tlMtn  oa  tkair  sv*rtf  and  that  lie 
dtp  In  their  conaclene*  wben  they  look  upon 
polltloa.  upon  alactlon  tfectalona.  and  the 
other  inatitutloiM  of  otir  nobl«  country,  tn- 
dudiof  Uw  praM  Mid  Um  pnm  U  bl«  Inial- 
neM.  Mea>«lBC  t«  WliW«M  AUcn  White. 

TIM  i— uaa  la  Umh  coart  caM*.  luckily  for 
•U  of  oa.  n— In  la  Um  hub  obi >c  area.  In 
that  arra.  th*  poilea  povar  la  in  naa  and 
■tanda  ready  for  furtlMr  um.  Ify  own  opte* 
loo  la  that  the  people  are  much  more  dl»> 
turbed  about  th«  thtofa  that  created  need 
for  tlM  «■•  ot  Um  foUm  power  than  the 
Out  we  aa  a  people 
of  lli*t  sad  let  live  In  our  daily  cn> 
terprtaee  ao  UMt  the  people  will  feci  certain 
that  eapitaiiii  wUl  always  function  as  a 
syft«m  to  maira  aMre  and  rote-e  capMallalaf 
I  think  the  people  would  like  mora  aoa* 
structtve  leadership  from  the  prees  In  gettinf 
the  answer  to  that.  I  am  afraid  that  too 
aMkny  citiaens  feel  that  In  iU  titht  for  s  free 
thinks  too  ameh  of  its  own 
iiwttare. 

Meanwhile,  we  here  in  this  room  must  be 
awara  that  If  capitnluro  ctumbies  In  Its  Job, 
If  the  poUea  power  Is  called  upon  too  often 
aa  a  tool  to  keep  capitalism  on  the  beam, 
there  may  ccom  a  day  and  there  may  oome 
Individuals  wUd  enough  to  attempt  to  ez- 
ten(t  the  police  power  even  Into  the  Bill  c€ 
Rights.  There  must  slways  be  s  llvlnf  power 
In  the  people  to  protect  and  help  tbeaaaalTaa. 
but  they  must  be  a  free  people  and  they  must 
be  oonaclous  of  the  burnlnfc  deTotton  of  their 
free  praaa  to  thetr  prosperity  and  bapplneas, 
a  praM  alacerely  and  courageously  searching, 
asking  qtMatlons,  and  unselfishly  seeking  the 
right  answers. 


mm  Id 


Frances  Per»oni  Carroll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoanu 
W  THX  8KIf  ATE  OF  THS  UNITKD  STATES 

Mondan.  June  6  ^levislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  o/  the  Rzcord  an  article 
enutled  "OrJando  Tragedy  in  Far-OfT 
Munich — and  Happines;.  Lost."  written 
by  Martin  Andersen  and  published  In 
the  Orlando  Fla.  >  Sentinel,  together 
with  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Frledrlch. 
carryin«  a  beautiful  tribute  to  a  young 
lady  from  Orlando  who  lost  her  life  In 
Germany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

TOOAT — oauurso  TasosoT  ut  raa-orr  mcnich — 
aMD  HAmjfaaa  Loar 

(By  Martin  Andersen) 
She  was  only  a  little  girl,  but  she  admired 
Um  antebellum  columna  ol  the  old  Or.  Per> 
aooa  home,  which  once  graced  South  and 
Main,  acroaa  from  the  First  Methodist 
Church 

Her  daddy,  the  fondest  of  devoted  parents. 
Indulged   his   daughter,  boVM(ht   the   house. 
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was  not  only  modem  Orlando's 
who  could  sdmlnlster  some- 
pink  pills  and  the  Juice  of 
loot,  but   he  was  an   educated. 
He  had  an  eye  to  beauty,  In 
in  medldne.  and  In  cltlaenshlp. 
Ittle  girl   came   along  and   ac- 
food  old  practitioner's  archl- 
t,  lonf  after  he  was  dead.     And 
not  so  slow  on  the  mental 
If.  acqulaacad  to  her  wishes, 
now  this  house  with  its  hsnd* 
columns  lives  ss  a  aort  of  a 
a  happy  youth  between  father, 
daughUr. 

men  marry  they  dream  of  a 
on  their  name,  their  ego,  their 


are  fathers  of  datighters  alone 

quite  as  much — forgetting  the 

goes  with  progreMlon  of  one's 


he  father  of  this  daughter 

great  companions.     He  taught 

Morses.     At  this  she  became  pro- 

m  ich  so  thst  we  recall  her  In  the 

ribbon  exhibition  of  1940  when 

Keene   carted   his  stables   to 

exhibition. 
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It  to  a  more  scenic  spot  out 
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of  the  attention  foisted  upon 

brilliant   daughter   by   father 

she    was    quite    a    democratic 

1  ras  interested  in  all  people,  sym- 

patiently  listening  to  her  elders 

and  Jovial  to  her  own  age. 

as  a  child.     A  kid  we  call  them, 

reckless   habit  than   anything 

vou  see  a  person  as  a  child,  par- 
flrl,   they   never  seem   to  grow 

still  for  the  aging,  and   it  is 

ineoijcelvable  that  youth  ever  attains 

marriage,  babies,  or  death. 

ised  to  see  her  at  the  country 

from  Tallahassee  or  Smith  up 

ut    for    the    holidays.     Just    a 

of   a   pretty   young  woman. 

wa»   gone,  to  disappear   for 
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I  ler  wedding.     Travel  and  a  home 
metropolis  of  New  York.     Travel 
ocean    to    Europe.     And    some- 
In  between  a  child  was  bom. 
we  knew  was  now  almost 
In  war-away  Munich,  but 
from  fabulous  Vienna  nor  too 
the  Swiss  moiuitalns.     Here  is 
Lmong  the  world's  most  charm- 
music,  and  food, 
came  Thursday.     The   soldier- 
ead   it  to  the  mother  did   not 
he  made  it  as  soft  as  he  could, 
you  break  tragic  news  in  velvety 


'.  who  was  about  to  be  reelected 

her  favorite  club,  thought  the 

mindful  of  her  parents,  was 

far-off  Austria  to  compliment 
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was  the  bualneas  Tclce  of 

.  who  tried  to  be  courteous 

to  do  It  right.     But.  as  our 

old  us  when  our  mother  died. 

said:   "Everything  wUl  be  aU 

uiswered:    "Bow  can   anything 

now?" 

of   her   death    apread    quickly 

Becaiue  this  Is  that  kind  of  a 

a  town  of  sorrow  and  sadneaa 


when  trage<»y  falls,  as  well  as  it  U  a  town  of 
Joy  when  babiea  are  born  and  everybody 
comes  out  all  right. 

The  town  is  neither  too  large,  nor  too 
small  for  sympathy.  Neither  too  tmall  nor 
too  large  for  everybody  to  know  the  happy 
families.  The  love  snd  companionship  of 
father,  mother,  and  daughter. 

The  town  Is  so  small,  so  Intimate  and  its 
heart  beats  so  warmly  for  its  own  people, 
that  on  occasions  such  as  this,  one  need  not 
even  mention  naxnas  for  the  whola  area  to 
know  that  a  mother  and  father  have  loet  a 
daughter 

For  this  was  her  town,  her  own  neighborly 
home,  where  she  grew  up  as  everybody's 
friend.  •  •  •  And  her  town  is  sorry  and 
mounts  with  her  dad  and  mother. 

CowcoRO  Maaa..  Hovember  17.  194t. 

DcAS  Sia-  Tour  column  "Today"  with  Ita 
heading  "Orlando  tragedy  in  far  off  Mu- 
nich" was  sent  to  me  because  I  am  one  of 
the  many  who  loved  Frances  Carroll. 

In  the  beautifully  moving  expression  of 
the  grief  we  all  feel  It  teems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Andersen  is  overwhelmed  by  the  loss  of  the 
enchanting  little  girl  and  perhaps  does  not 
realize  the  even  greater  loss  it  is  to  a  still 
larger  circle  that  this  wise  and  radiant  young 
woman  has  been  taken  from  us. 

I  spent  a  few  days  with  Frances  and  Charles 
Carroll  In  July  In  their  home  in  Mimlch  and 
I  know  that  all  of  you  who  loved  her  would 
have  rejoiced  as  I  did  to  see  how  serrne, 
harmonious,  and  competent  she  was  li.  the 
midst  of  the  shattered  world  aroiind  her. 
For  her  surroundings  In  Munich  were  not 
those  of  former  European  gaiety  and  ease. 
She  lived  among  hopelessly  ruined  cities, 
starving,  desperate  people,  muddled  admin- 
istration, corruption,  evil,  misery,  physical 
suffering,  and  spiritual  chaos.  But  wherever 
she  came  there  was  light.  The  members  of 
the  American  community  took  her  to  their 
hearts  at  once.  Many  who  had  become  dis- 
mayed because  of  the  conditions  felt  a  new 
courage  because  she  was  there.  The  Ger- 
mans whom  she  came  to  know  and  many  of 
whom  she  helped  felt,  too,  that  a  new  hope 
had  come.  One  woman  told  me  that  just 
the  sight  of  Frances  help)ed  her  forget  tha 
years  of  Nazi  terror,  the  bombings  and  the 
undreamed-of  privations. 

For  she  did  not  go  over  there  for  fun.  She 
did  not  go  because  she  had  to,  nor,  as  so 
many  American  women  have  gone  Into  Ger- 
many, to  enrich  herself  and  have  an  easy  life, 
to  buy  pearls  and  china  with  a  few  cigarettes. 
She  scorned  the  black  market  purchasing  all 
around  here  and  Instead  oi  enriching  herself 
with  her  cigarette  ration  she  gave  it  away. 
She  went  because  ahe  shared  her  husband's 
enthusiasm  to  help  rebuild  a  shattered  world, 
to  do  what  they  could  to  show  that  Chris- 
tianity and  decency  were  alive  in  America. 
Many  women  over  there  have  not  been  able 
to  "take  it."  they  have  become  nevirotic  and 
gone  home,  many  have  refused  to  go  at  all, 
thus  depriving  our  mUltary  government  of 
some  very  able  men.  who  refuse  to  go  with- 
out their  families.  But  not  Frannie.  She 
learned  German  so  that  she  could  handle 
her  household  better,  she  pitched  In  wherever 
she  could,  and  her  only  regret  was  that  there 
was  so  much  she  wanted  to  do  and  she 
couldn't  find  time  enough. 

Here  too.  In  Harvard,  where  they  spent 
only  a  few  months,  there  is  a  hushed,  aching 
sUence.  All  who  knew  her  grieve  with  her 
parents,  her  devoted  husband,  and  the  ex- 
quisite little  daughter  that  she  so  loved  and 
so  needed  should  be  taken. 
Slnoaraly, 

LcNoax  Pelhau  Fexxmucii 
Mrs.  Carl  J.  ^-riedrKh. 
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Ayiation  Afreement  Between  United 
States  and  Canada 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  Via 

Monday.  June  8,  1949 

Mr.  HINSHAW  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday,  June  2,  during  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Aviation  Writers  Aa- 
soclatlon.  that  organization  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  aviation  agreement  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada  was  being 
conducted  In  complete  secrecy  In  New 
York,  and  recommending  that  certain 
publicity  should  be  given  to  such  nego- 
tiations. 

They  also  appointed  a  committee  to 
call  upon  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  present  the  resolution.  On 
that  committee  was  Mr.  Albert  Hughes, 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor:  Mr. 
Charle-s  Corddry,  of  the  United  Press; 
and  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  the  New  York 
Times.  On  Friday  afternoon.  June  3, 
they  made  the  visit  and  were  told  by  Mr. 
Barringer.  of  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Chairman 
that  they  perhaps  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  recommendations  in  the 
resolution.  The  writers  made  certain 
suggestions,  namely,  that  before  the  ne- 
gotiations resumed  the  American  dele- 
gate be  authorized  to  brief  the  press, 
and  that  if  and  when  the  meetings  were 
resumed  in  New  York  a  press  officer  be 
authorized  to  reveal  their  progress.  Mr. 
OConnell  answered  that  "maybe  we 
ought  not  to  hold  the  negotiations  in 
New  York." 

The  very  next  morning  It  was  an- 
noimced  in  the  press  that  the  agreement 
had  been  adopted,  which  I  understand 
is  pretty  much  In  violation  of  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  to  these  press 
people.  The  agreement,  according  to 
reports,  was  not  at  all  In  favor  of  the 
United  States.  It  exchanged  one  United 
States  horse  for  one  Canadian  rabbit. 
That  is  not  unusual.  The  United  States 
seems  never  to  win  In  international  ne- 
gotiations, let  alone  break  even.  Per- 
hapis  we  should  revise  the  law  to  provide 
that  after  such  negotiations  resulting 
In  an  agreement,  the  agreement  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval before  it  can  become  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  of  the 
Aviation  Writers  Association  follows: 

Whereas  the  Aviation  Writers  Association 
has  been  Informed  that  the  negotiation  of 
an  air  agreement  with  Canada  has  been 
carried  on  with  complete  secrecy  in  New 
York,  even  the  attorney  for  the  Air  Trans- 
p-jrt  Association  having  been  threatened 
with  exclusion  from  the  meetings  should  he 
apprise  his  clients  of  their  progress;  and 

Whereas  the  signattire  of  a  single  indlvld- 
uil  acting  on  the  authority  of  the  President 
In  foreign  affairs  makes  any  agreement  by 
the  United  States  binding  to  the  probable 
extent  that  It  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the 
courts:  and 

Whereas  the  vital  Interests  of  the  air  car- 
rtars  of  the  United  States  and  their  substan- 
tial property  Investmenu  are  thus  put  in 


Irrevocable  Jeopardy  without  either  they 
themselves  or  the  public  tiiey  serve  b2lng 
apprised  thereof  tmtll  too  late  for  argu- 
ment or  public  protest;  and 

Whereas  the  hands  of  the  negotiators  for 
the  United  States  might  well  be  strengthened 
were  It  publicly  known  that  American  Inter- 
ests were  subjected  to  excessive  Canadian 
demands :    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvrd  by  thia  convention  of  the  Avia- 
tion Writer!  Association,  That  the  departure 
from  precedent  set  at  Bermuda  and  other 
Important  air  agreements  by  which  inter- 
ested parties,  the  press,  and  the  public  were 
promptly  and  fully  and  daily  advised  of  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations.  Is  regarded  as 
a  practica  dangerous  to  the  national  intar- 
aat  and  policy:  and  ba  it  further 

Mettolved,  That  tha  praatda&t  of  tba  aaso- 
elatlon  ba  ampowerad  to  appoint  a  eommlt- 
t««  to  prsaant  this  resolution  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  the  Chairman  of  the  CivU  A«ro- 
nautlcs  Board  and  to  tha  raaponalble  ofBcer 
in  the  State  Department  and  to  request  of 
them  in  the  moet  "rigorotis  terms  that  a 
competent  press  ofllcer  be  assigned  to  these 
negotlatioru  in  order  that  knowledge  of  their 
prograaa  may  be  made  properly  available  to 
preaa  and  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  appointed 
was  Albert  Hughes,  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor:  Charles  Corddry,  of  the 
United  Press:  and  John  Stuart,  of  the 
New  York  Times.  They  reported  to  the 
last  meeting  of  the  association,  late  on 
Friday  afternoon,  that  the  two  officials 
concerned  had  received  the  resolutions 
and  promised  to  consider  the  suggestion 
for  better  coverage  on  resumption  of  the 
negotiations. 
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Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2 
I  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject. 
Are  We  Headed  Toward  a  Socialist  Econ- 
omy? In  that  speech  I  quoted  at  length 
from  a  book  entitled  "Strategy  for  De- 
mocracy," written  by  Mr.  J.  Donald 
Kingsley  and  Mr.  David  W.  Petegorsky  In 
1942.  Mr.  J.  Donald  Kingsley  is  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Secunty 
Agency.  He  presented  the  administra- 
tion's principal  argument  in  support  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee. 

On  June  3  I  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Kingsley  in  explanation  of  his 
attitudes  as  expressed  in  this  book  and 
his  subsequent  change  in  views.  Prom 
Mr.  Kingsley's  letter  it  Is  clear  that  he 
has  changed  his  views  in  the  light  of  new 
experience.  In  complete  fairness  to  Mr. 
Kingsley  I  desire  to  extend  these  remarks 
and  Incorporate  therein  his  letter  of 
June  3  and  my  reply  thereto. 

FxDiaui.  SscTjarrr  AfiKHcr. 

Washington,  June  3,  1949. 
Hon.  PtANK  Kxxrx. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  CoNCEKssMsii :  I  havc  studiad  with 
natural  Interest  the  speech  which  yo« 


in  the  House  on  June  2,  entitled  "Arc  We 
Headed  Towsrd  a  Socialist  Economy?"  In 
that  speech  you  undertook  to  poruay  me 
as  a  proponent  of  Marxian  philosophy  and 
an  advocate  of  state  socialism.  This  you  did 
upon  a  basis  of  akUlfuUy  selected  quotaUons 
from  a  book  to  which  I  contributed  more 
than  8  years  ago.  AU  but  one  chapter  of 
that  book  was.  In  fact,  written  before  Pearl 
Harbor  f>t  a  time  when  we  were  Just  emerg- 
ing from  a  prolonged  and  dlsastrotis  depres- 
sion, and  when  tha  Nazis  had  all  but  en- 
gulfed western  Europe.  Upon  the  basis  of 
yotur  Interpretation  of  that  book,  you  drew 
your  own  conclusion  that  I  would  then  have 
viewed  with  approval  "the  advent  of  com- 
munism and  tha  ttltlmau  adoption  of  tba 
Marxian  philoaophy  here  In  America  aa  tba 
only  ultimate  solution  for  tba  banaflt  ot 
the  common  man." 

rou  have,  of  coursa,  avary  right  to  your 
own  opinion.  Aa  a  mattar  ol  fact,  bowevar. 
I  am  now  and  have  alvaya  baen  unaqtUvo- 
cally  opposed  to  communlaHi  In  any  form. 
My  record  as  an  antl -Communist  liberal  la 
clear  and,  in  fact,  the  Toung  Communist 
League  In  Ohio  Issued  a  pamphlet  attacking 
ma  as  a  warmonger  during  the  period  of  tba 
notorious  Hltler-SUlln  pact.  What,  in  truth. 
I  advocated  In  the  book  to  which  you  referred 
was  a  mixed  economy  modeled  in  large  part 
upon  experience  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

There  Is.  however,  no  useful  purpose 
served  by  a  debate  over  the  public  poUclee 
I  did  or  did  not  favor  In  1941.  That  was 
a  period  of  considerable  soul  aaarchlng  for 
most  of  us.  A  great  deal  of  wat«r  baa  gone 
over  the  dam  since  Pearl  Harlxjr  and  in  com- 
mon with  most  other  people  I  have  changed 
my  views  in  the  light  of  new  experience. 
Few  Intelligent  people.  I  dare  say,  would 
care  to  stand  today  upon  positions  Uken 
In  1941.  Indeed,  with  the  present  pace  of 
events,  even  a  leaser  number  of  years  can 
make  a  great  difference.  I  am  reminded, 
for  example,  that  Senator  Tatt.  from  my  own 
State  of  Oblo,  vigorously  opposed  Federal 
aid  to  education  a  few  years  ago.  althotigh 
he  is  today  one  of  the  leading  proponenU  of 
that  meastire. 

Moreover,  policies  which  might  commend 
themselves  to  reasonable  men  In  times  of 
war  and  national  crisis  would  be  rejected  by 
those  same  men  at  other  times.  I  certainly 
do  not  favor  the  nationalisation  of  any  In- 
dustry, nor  has  my  own  governmental  ex- 
perience assured  me  of  either  the  practlca- 
bUlty  or  the  desirability  of  a  planiied  econ- 
omy. On  the  contrary,  my  experience  In  the 
Office  of  War  MobUiaatlon  and  Reconversion 
utterly  convinced  me  that  our  economy  la 
too  complex  and  too  sensitive  to  lend  Itself 
to  central  planning  and  control  without  loss 
both  of  Initiative  and  of  the  freedom  which 
I  cherish  above  all  else  In  America.  For 
these  very  reasons.  I  have  advocated  social 
Insurance  as  a  means  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate economic  base  for  the  operation  of  our 
voluntary  hospital  and  medical  services. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  come  Increas- 
ingly to  beUeve  In  the  maximum  possible 
amount  of  decentralization.  I  am  sure  you 
know  this,  because  you  and  I  have  discussed 
this  philosophy  as  It  applies  to  the  adixilnls- 
tratlve  organization  and  the  operations  at 
the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

The  discussion  of  political  and  economic 
phUosophies  can  be  a  long  process.  To  save 
time — and  since  you  raised  the  question  of 
my  current  views  In  the  course  of  your 
speech — let  me  sUte  as  unequivocally  as  X 
can  that  I  beUeve  with  all  my  heart  In  the 
fundamental  political  and  economic  princi- 
ples upon  which  Aasarlcan  democracy  rests; 
that  I  am  not  a  Mandst  and  tbit  I  do  not 
favor  the  nationalization  of  Industry  or  of 
medicine.  Moreover.  I  am  profoundly  antl- 
Communlst  and  fuUy  support — and  have  sap- 
ported — our  present  foreli?n  policy.  Including 
the  Creek-Turkish  aid  program. 


•t 
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As  ft  mfttlOT  of  fMt.  I  would  bav*  tboufht 
ttast  ay  in— III  position  could  have  been 
rvMMly  MMTtaJiMd  from  my  public  utter* 
iU  •  public  oOkUI.  my  r\tw%  hn  • 
of  r«eord  and  are  widely  known.  In 
of  the  laat  few  years  I  bave  ap- 
al  tbe  OoocrMs  on 
MMI  bave  tafe«a  ptMlc 
on  many  etirrent  Imum.  And  alnee 
yoQ  ha^  not  quaatloned  my  iBtagrtty  or 
atnoertty.  I  would  luppoae  that  tbcae  more 
recent  utteraiicee  would  provide  a  better  In- 
tfteatlon  of  poaltkn  than  tbose  made  far 
earlier  Moreover,  tbe  record  will  hATdly 
support  yotv  •ogtMtlon  tbat  In  some  sinis- 
ter fashion  I  undertook  to  "bore  from  with- 
in."  I  have  never  at  any  time  aougbt  Oor- 
•■iployment.  and  I  have  remained 
— ptpyii>ent  only  aft«r  cmsld^rable 
urflng  by  my  superiors  on  successive  occa- 

•lona. 

My  Influence  upon  the  national  health 
progr—  of  the  Truman  administration,  or 
oa  tlw  baaltb  proposals  of  Mr  Oscar  Ewlng. 
baa  bMn.  I  should  say.  nscUglMs.  Tbe  orlf- 
tnal  health  Insursnce  Is^liMHow  was  Intro- 
duced In  193§.  4  years  before  I  entered  Oov- 
emroent  service"  President  Truman  first 
unted  adoption  of  bis  health  proeram  In 
Movember  IMS  At  thst  Ume  I  vss  Director 
for  Manpower  In  tbe  OSoe  of  War  Mobllisa- 
tta)  and  Reconversion  and  bad  no  connec- 
tion whatever  »uh  health  matters.  I  came 
to  the  Mderal  Security  Agency,  as  you  know. 
at  tbe  cttd  of  December  ld47.  long  after  a 
profram  of  national  health  Insurance  had 
been  repeatedly  urged  in  tbe  annual  reports 
of  thU  Agency.  What  I  have  done  Is  to  sup- 
port, as  best  i  can.  tbe  administration's  pro- 
gram. In  which,  of  course,  1  believe. 

1  have  always  apprecUtsd  your  fslmess 
and  courtesy  1ti  my  ottclal  dealings  with  you. 
and  I  hope  tliat  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
Insert  this  letter  In  the  CoiimnsioWAi.  R«c- 
o«s  I  am  •ending  copies  of  It  to  the  Honor- 
able John  W  McCocmack.  tbe  Honorable 
ActitrivTn**  B  Ksixxr,  and  the  Honorable 
Awearw  J  BtntnoxR.  all  of  whom  partici- 
pated In  this  discussion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J     DONAU)    KlMOatXT. 

Asristant  Admmutrmtor. 


Jvtn  4.  1M9. 
Mr  J  DoMAU>  Kiwaairr. 

AjsiBfnt  Admtnutrator. 

Federal  gtcurUj)  Agency. 
Washington,  D.  C- 
Mv  DBAS  Mb.  KiKcaurr:  I  acknowledge  your 
tetter  of  June  3  delivered  to  me  by  mesacoger 
tbu  afternoon.  I  shall  be  most  bsppy  to  tn- 
thls  letter  In  tbt  Co«aUH»Mai.  Racoas. 
I  am  exrredmgiy  pli— ■<  (o  aola  your  con- 
that  ths  period  during  which  your 
was  written  vtu  a  period  of  ccmfltdcrable 
aotil-eearcblng  :or  most  of  us.  A  great  deal 
ag  valar  has  gona  over  the  dam  since  Pearl 
and  In  oommoa  with  most  other 
1  bava  ebanged  my  views  In  the 
ag  aaw  esperleace.  I  am  siso  pleased 
to  note  your  stateo-.ent  "Mureover.  policies 
wbtch  might  commend  themselves  to  rea- 
■onable  men  In  tlntes  of  war  and  national 
crlaU  would  be  rejected  by  those  sama  men 
at  ocbar  times.  I  certainly  do  not  favor  the 
aatiooaltaation  of  any  Industry  nor  has  my 
tmu  (oeanunental  experience  assUA'ed  me  of 
attbar  tba  pracHcabUlvy  or  the  de^trabUlty  of 
a  l^nn"iwf  economy."  I  note  with  great  In- 
twcst  and  approval  the  other  statements  In 
four  letter  that  you  are  not  a  Marxist  and 
that  you  do  not  favor  tbe  nationalization  at 
India^  or  of  medicine  and  tbat  you  arc  pro- 
fouxMlly  anti-Communut 

Yoor  totter  Is  a  very  proper  statement  of 
NBVBCtotlon  of  a-ioiments  and  phtlosophlea 
expounded  In  your  book  written  In  IM3  frcm 
which  I  qvioted  St  length  In  my  June  2  ad- 
dress to  the  Houae.    I  may  add  tbat  In  pre- 
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address  I  acrupulously  eonflned 
qaamiOiis  of  whole  para- 
that  tbs  contention  crmld 
that  I  have  lifted  single  sen- 
out  of  their  nattiral  con- 
it  perfectly  clear  In  that  stste- 
debste  which  followed  that  at 
I  accuse  you  of  subversive  In- 
lad  to  reiterate  that  my  contacts 
demonstrated  the  fact  which 
In  ray  address,  namely:    that 
tmusual    sdmlnistrstlve    ca- 
aay  to  you  that  If  you  con- 
p4rlod  In  IMl  to  have  been  one 
there  was  considerable  soul- 
consider  the  present  situation 
world    and    otir    country    to    be 
in  iportant  and  critical,  and  as  call- 
soul-searchlng  by  Intelll- 
who  view  present  and  prospec- 
and  economic  trends  with  grave 
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con(  Inued 


li  cerely  yours. 
B.  Kbxfx.  Member  of  Congreas. 


of  Mr.  Archibald  Mcintosh 


EXTliJiSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOH.  HARRY  L.  TOWE 

or  MEW  JXBSET 

IN  THE  MonSK  OP  REPRfiSENTAXrVfia 

I  onday.  June  6.  1949 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
•ny  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
foUowinK  address  delivered 
Mcintosh,  vice  presi- 
ford  College.  Haverford.  Pa., 
annual  commencement 
Bergen  Junior  College.  Tea- 
Saturday,  May  28,  1949: 

to  Judge  from  what  he  reads  In 

.  In  the  periodicals,  and  in 

.  he  will  conclude  that  nobody 

with  the  job  tbat  education  Is 

This  conclusion  will  be  even 

^gthened  by  talking  to  students. 

and  sweeping  condemnation 

will   not,   however,   solve   our 

Criticism   alone   is   easy.     Con- 

,  more  difflcvilt. 
to  arrive  at  adequate  solutions. 
our  aims  and  make  sure  of 
We  must  have  a  clear  Idea 
Is  meant  when   we  aay   "we," 
la  the  students,  the  parents,  the 
ucatlon.  in  government.  In  In- 
one  lump — all  Americans. 
we  say  most  vociferously  that 
in  edttcation.     But  one  cannot 
In    this    area    without    being 
how   uninformed    «o   many   are 
Is  bsppenlng  In  our  schools  and 
How  complaeent  so  many 
(  ur  present  practices:  how  smug 
that  tba  aequlaltlon  of  a  de- 
af oacssaity  lead  to  better  and 


explorations  In  the  realms  of  scl- 
oduced  results  which  have  sur- 
8^1entlst.<i  as  much  as  they  have  be- 
by   tbe   problems   which   these 
and    the   complexities   with 
now  surround  us. 

faced  with  the  problems  of  an 
wants  to  pass  the  buck  to  edu- 
you  a-ill  recall  that  I  have  Just 
arent  very  clear  what  educa- 
nore  than  very  general  terms- 
time  that  as  a  nation  we  un- 
exactly   what   our   present 


bi(h 
core 


A  determlnad  and  thoroughgoing  attempt 
nhould  be  made  to  Infcrm  the  public  not 
only  of  the  shortcomlngji  and  deftclencles 
of  our  educational  system  but  also  of  thoaa 
thlnifs  which  are  being  well  done.  This  In- 
formation should  be  conveyed  in  simple, 
clear,  direct  terms  so  that  all  may  under- 
stand. ( Dr  Benjamin  Pine,  who  was  awarded 
a  citation  here  several  years  ago.  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  In  this  respect  ) 

Ho  mstur  how  satisfactory  a  plan  may  be 
de-.  lAed.  the  day  will  come,  sooner  rather  than 
later,  when  we  shall  have  to  count  the  cost. 
The  plant,  tbe  equipment,  the  books,  are  all 
Important,  but  competent  well-trained  teach- 
era  are  easential.  At  the  college  level  I  know 
from  experience  that  a  young  man  who  has 
invested  8  years  or  more  and  considerable 
money  In  his  education  wUl  have  a  difficult 
derision  to  make  when  he  must  choose  be- 
tween an  appointment  to  a  colletre  faculty 
or  a  position  in  government  or  industry  at 
twice  the  salary  the  college  can  offer  In  the 
last  few  years  we  have  had  increasingly  a 
demonstration  of  what  that  decision  is  likely 
to  be. 

During  the  war  certain  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  educational  programs  showed  startling 
results  and  the  cry  immediately  went  up, 
why  can't  the  colleges  and  universities  learn 
some  lessons  from  this?  The  answer  Is  that 
tbe  colleges  and  luiiverslties  did  learn  some 
important  lessons,  chief  among  which  waa 
tbe  demonstration  of  what  It  Is  possible  to 
do  if  money  Is  no  object. 

If  we  really  believe  that  education  Is  of 
prime  Intportance  in  our  scheme  of  things, 
we  surely  should  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
In  terms  of  our  national  expenditures  for 
a  great  variety  of  things  «hlcb  we  do  not 
hold  nearly  as  important  as  we  do  education, 
we  gladly  pour  out  millions,  and  Indeed  bil- 
lions, of  dollars. 

As  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished one  need  only  cite  the  OI  bill.  This 
experiment  has  produced  many  interesting 
results,  among  the  most  significant  of  which 
Is  the  amazing  records  made  in  college  by 
men  who  under  normal  circumstances  would 
not  have  been  able  to  attend. 

In  this  country  we  pride  ourselves  on  doing 
things  on  a  large  scale  and  In  the  grand 
manner.  In  an  area  which  we  regard  as 
vital  to  the  welfare  and  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Nation,  now  and  in  the  future,  cer- 
tainly double  the  amount  we  now  spend  does 
not  seem  an  unreasonable  price  to  pay  for 
tbe  results  which  we  could  properly  expect. 

Linked  directly  with  the  problem  of  cost 
is  that  prime  essential  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred — well-trained  teachers.  Basic 
in  this  problem  Is  the  building  of  an  atti- 
tude, a  frame  of  mind,  a  belief  and  sure 
conviction  that  the  teaching  profession  is 
an  honorable  and  attractive  one.  and  what 
Is  more,  that  there  shall  be  adequate  recom- 
pense. 

In  the  examination  of  our  status  during 
the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  growing 
realization  that  all  is  not  well  as  regards  the 
training  of  our  teachers.  Dean  Carman  of 
Columbia  was  outspoken  on  this  point  not 
long  ago.  He  threw  a  major  portion  cf  the 
blame  on  the  universities  themselves,  and 
possibly  with  considerable  Justice,  but  I  am 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  tbe  responsibility 
goes  much  further  than  that.  In  this  coun- 
try there  are  millions  of  citizens  who  have 
been  through  the  educational  process  la 
some  form  or  other  (and  are  therefore  ipso 
facto  experts  on  education  i .  who  should  real- 
ize that  If  they  have  responsibilities  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government  it  is  some 
concern  of  theirs  how  the  people  who  do  the 
teaching,  from  primary  school  through  ths 
graduate  schools,  are  trained  and  bow  they 
are  paid  Frequently  one  hears  the  senti- 
ment expressed  that  "what  was  good  enough 
{or  me  Is  good  enough  for  my  s«m  or  daugh- 
ter." s  reversion  to  the  good  old  days      Oi.e 
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also  bears  tbe  wish  expressed  that  perhaps 
soon  We  aball  get  back  to  that  Ideal  stats 
ws  were  in  before  the  wstr.  Of  course,  we 
shall  never  do  that,  and  on  mature  consider- 
ation would  not  want  to  if  we  could. 

Tbe  changes  that  have  come  have  pro- 
found Implications  as  regards  teachers  and 
teaching.  Faced  with  new  and  strange  and 
complicated  situations  we  must  have  teach- 
ers who  are  aware  that  a  new  and  different 
approach  is  necessary,  that  the  tempo  and 
the  needs  of  the  students  have  cliaiUMl  with 
the  tempo  of  the  times.     If  tha 


itional 

process  itself  Is  to  be  adequate  to  the  new 
demands  put  upon  it,  then  we  can"no  longer 
safely  take  it  for  granted  that  a  long-estab- 
l*shed  and  deeply  rooted  method  of  training 
our  teachers  and  our  professors  will  provide 
us  with  the  faculties  which  our  times  de- 
mand. 

Another  matter  of  vital  concern  Is  what 
the  teachers  shall  teach— what  is  the  ctir- 
rlculum  to  be? 

In  an  age  which  becomes  dally  more  com- 
plex it  is  difficult  to  give  a  simple  answer 
to  that  question.  One  principle,  however, 
seems  to  be  basic.  The  broader  the  cur- 
riculum Is.  the  more  it  gives  a  student  a 
broad  base  on  which  to  rest  any  future  spe- 
cialization, or  the  self-education  which  he 
will  acquire  after  college,  the  better  equipped 
he  will  be  to  face  the  maze  of  opportunities 
and  the  myriad  problems  which  will  confront 

him. 

Some  undergraduates  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  practical  courses  which  will 
Insure  them  good  Jobs  Immediately  upon 
gradurition.  What  they  often  don't  stop  to 
consider  is  whether,  fmm  the  nature  of  the 
courses  they  have  had.  they  won't  be  in  those 
self -same  Jobs  15  or  20  years  after  gradu- 
ation simply  because  they  lack  the  nexlblllty 
and  the  habit  of  thinking  in  larger  and  more 
important  terms. 

Increasingly  It  Is  Important  to  see  rela- 
tionships Gradually  the  realization  is 
growing  that  a  curriculum  which  tends  to 
compartmentalize  offers  no  adequate  solu- 
tion. Our  students  want  to  know  what  the 
score  Is — or  at  least,  how  to  figure  out  what 
it  is:  and  a  smattering  of  one  subject  here 
and  another  there  with  no  visible  relation- 
ship between  the  two  will  not  give  them  tbe 
answer. 

The  acqulsiticn  of  facts  may.  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, but  an  acquaintance  with  ideas  and 
concepts  lies,  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
For  years  the  claim  has  been  made  that  one 
goes  to  school  or  college  to  learn  to  think. 
Too  often  a  critical  examination  shows  that 
what  actually  happened  was  the  acquisition 
of  a  lot  of  factual  material  with  little  enough 
emphasis  on  how  to  deal  with  these  facts. 

In  such  a  brief  space  one  dare  not  attempt 
to  be  specific  about  what  should  go  into  the 
curriculum,  but  there  is  no  question  of  the 
general  nature  of  its  content.  It  must  deal 
with  ideas  and  their  relationship,  it  must  be 
as  broad  as  conditions  will  permit,  and  to  be 
worth  while  it  must  have  real  vitality. 

Dnderhlng  all  that  I  have  said  thus  far  Is 
the  assumption  that  we  area  dealing  with 
students,  and  what  is  more,  with  students 
who  are  Interested  in  getting  an  education. 

Why  do  students  go  to  school  and  college? 
In  some  instances  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that 
they  go  because  the  State  laws  require  them 
up  to  a  certain  age  to  do  so.  In  others,  be- 
cause their  parents  Insist.  They  may  go 
because  their  friends  are  going:  because  It 
is  socially  acceptable:  because  they  want 
training  for  a  specific  Job  or  profession;  or 
they  may  conclude  that  because  they  have  to 
live  with  themselves  the  rest  of  their  lives 
some  education  might  Improve  that  prospect. 

As  we  study  the  various  components  of  the 
educational  process  we  talk  about  intelli- 
gence, about  aptitude  and  ability,  atwut  in- 
terests, with  a  certain  assurance  that  may 


or  may  not  bs  warranted,  but  over  and  abors 
tbsss  Is  that  component  which  makes  thsss 
other  things  signlfleant  and  meaningful. 
What  Is  It  that  fumlabes  the  drive  to  do  ths 
Job?  Why  doss  ha  want  to  study?  What  Is 
the  urge  that  pushaa  him  on?  What  are  his 
motives? 

As  yet  we  know  all  too  little  about  thess 
things,  though  dally  we  have  demonstra- 
tions of  what  powerful  motivation  will  do  In 
driving  a  man  on  and.  at  the  same  time.  In 
compensation  for  lacks  in  one  direction  or 
another.  The  experiment  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity a  few  years  ago  with  the  group  of 
veterans,  who  according  to  the  records  had 
not  had  adequate  college  preparation,  but 
who  through  sheer  drive  forced  themselves 
in  a  period  of  6  months  to  begin  to  do 
creditable  college  work,  is  an  illustration. 
During  the  war  there  were  countless  examples 
of  previously  indifferent  and  bored  students 
who  under  the  urge  of  a  specific  necessity 
developed    amazing    skills    and    competence. 

Part  of  our  Job  in  facing  a  new  age  with  its 
new  and  interesting  {Kkssibllities  Is  the  culti- 
vation of  attitudes  which  shall  help  to  fur- 
nish our  young  people  with  a  real  and  burn- 
ing desire  to  attack  their  education  with 
eagerness  and  with  enthusiasm. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  thoughtful 
observations  of  a  keen  student  of  our  Amer- 
ican education  I  refer  you  to  Benjamin  Fine's 
book.  Our  Children  Are  Cheated.  If  you 
are  interested  in  what  one  college  adminis- 
trator thinks  about  admisaions  and  what 
happens  after  admission  I  refer  you.  with 
some  hesitancy  to  my  book.  Behind  the  Aca- 
demic Curtain.  As  we  progress  through  the 
next  few  years  and  more  of  us  become  more 
and  more  cc«acerned  about  improving  our 
educational  process.  I  hope  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  say.  "Our  children  are  cheated  behind 
the  acadenuc  curtain." 


A  Weaker  Voice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF  OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFFvESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  «.  1949 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  am 
the  only  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  serving  this 
Government  in  any  t3rpe  of  work  such  as 
that  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Voice 
of  America.  I  served  overseas  during  the 
latte-  part  of  World  War  n  with  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information,  whose  wartime 
duties  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Voice 
of  America. 

This  experience  taught  me  how  very 
vital  this  program  is  to  this  Nation  of 
ours.  I  wish  every  Member  could  have 
had  some  of  the  experiences  that  came 
to  me.  I  wish  all  of  them  could  have 
learned  at  first  hand  some  of  the  things 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  learn. 

I  am  sure,  if  such  had  been  the  case, 
that  this  Congress  would  feel  as  I  do  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  underestimate  the 
value  of  this  program  in  these  difficult 
days  of  cold  war.  Propaganda,  in  a  cold 
war.  Is  just  as  effective  as  the  atomic 
bomb  can  be  in  a  hot  war.  I  am  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  that  Congress  is  about  to 
curtail  the  funds  for  the  "Voice".  I 
think  this  would  be  most  ill-advised,  be- 
cause we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  this  program.    I 


feel  that.  If  anything,  we  ought  to  In- 
crease and  expand  this  program  now 
more  than  ever,  even  at  the  expcoae  of 
doing  our  saving  of  funds  at  the  expenae 
of  other  activities. 

I  call  your  attwhwi  to  tiw  loBowlDff 
editorial  from  ttw 
der  date  of  June  4.  1949 : 


;  VOICE* 

fbe  State  Department  has  asked  •36.000.- 
ODO  to  carry  on  the  Voice  of  America  and 
related  acuvltles  during  fiscal  I9S0.  Tbe 
House  has  passed  a  bill  reducing  tliat  sum  by 
ta.000.000.  And  now  a  subeooMEdttae  of  tbe 
Senate  Appropriations  Coramlttas  has  made 
an  additional  cut  of  •2.000.000.  lea'Vtng  a  total 
of  $32,000,000. 

In  View  of  the  need  for  economy,  it  may 
well  be  that  all  this  is  sound,  and  perhaps 
the  Voice  of  America  and  our  general  over- 
seas Informational  program  can  be  run  ef- 
fectively enough  without  the  money  request- 
ed. But  last  year  Congress  Itself  created  a 
special  commission  of  five  private  citizens 
to  look  into  the  subject  and  make  recom- 
mendations. Two  months  ago  the  commis- 
sion reported  back.  The  substance  of  its  ad- 
vice to  the  House  and  Senate  was  that  there 
should  be  "a  much  larger  expenditure"  thMi 
•36.000.000  beca\ise  the  effort  to  teU  our  story 
abroad  called  for  "an  immediate  and  broad 
expansion  '  in  order  to  cope  with  the  distor- 
tions and  lies  being  spread  against  us  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  by  an  able  and  energetic 
Soviet  propaganda  machine  spending  far 
more  than  the  sum  sought  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Despite  this,  tbe  House  as  a  whole  and 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  far  from  permit- 
ting expansion,  have  voted  for  cuts  that 
would  weaken  the  Voice  in  a  way  that  would 
enable  the  Russlons  to  suspend  some  cf  their 
all-out  Jamming  operations  against  It.  Pos- 
sibly the  economy  can  be  justified  even  so. 
but  Congress  would  do  well  to  think  twice 
about  it  before  taking  final  action. 


HoQsitts  of  Dependents  of  Military 
Personnel  Orerseas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCONSIJI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVLS 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoBO,  I  include  the  following 
letter : 

Pewaxtkxe.  Wis..  June  I,  1949. 
Hon.  GLENit  R.  Dsvis. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  Ifx.  Davis:  I  have  read  a  great  deal 
about  Incresslng  taxes.  Government  sjiend- 
ing.  the  bodget.  etc.  I  doa't  claim  to  know 
much  about  these  things  but  from  what  I 
observed  ^hile  in  Japan  it  seems  to  me  a  lot 
of  money  is  being  spent  that  could  be  used 
for  other  purposes,  especially  In  these  trying 
times. 

At  the  present  time  the  tour  of  military 
personnel  Is  30  months.  Most  of  them  send 
for  their  dependents,  dependents  includlac 
wives,  children,  mothers,  fathers,  slaters,  or 
brothers.  The  dependents  are  btUeted  in 
rest  hotels  until  housing  is  made  available. 
I  have  known  some  families  that  spent  4  to 
6  months  in  rest  hotels  before  getting  a 
home.     This  means  that  the  majority  of  tbe 
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r«Bt  bot*U  *r«  fuU  ot  dcpendcnu.  wmch 
also  works  »  tuudablp  od  military  pcraoantl 
and  elTiltarui  tm^ojed  In  Japan.  If  th«7 
vtoh  to  tak«  a  Icara  or  so  aom*  jflmet  ortr 
holMBTs.  It  is  dMkrolt  for  thcoi  to  And  a 
to  go.  It  l<  naoMMry  to  make  iiaaria 
italcb  ar*  llmWaC  qtUte  aome  tuna  tn 
Vci7  often  thaae  reacrvatlons  ara 
canceled  because  ot  th«  anlTal  o(  more  da- 
pendenu  from  tbc  Statas. 

So.  ftrat.  there  l»  the  expense  of  transport- 
fei(  the  dependenu  OTeracas  Second,  there 
ti  tba  mooey  expended  In  builcitn«  and  fur- 
Blatiliw  all  the  bomea.  It  se^ms  like  an 
•wful  waste  of  money  What  is  jnlng  to 
to  all  tbeae  bouses  when  the  ocru- 
polla  cut?  If  military  personnel 
cant  be  aeparated  from  tbelr  dependenu  for 
a  period  of  30  mootba,  why  don't  they 
■horten  the  overseas  tour?  It  un  t  as  II  they 
ha%a  the  same  Jnb  for  their  entire  t«)ur  be- 
cause the  majority  of  them  dont.  At  leaat 
tbey  didn't  at  the  base  I  was  at. 

If  this  U  the  situation  In  Japan.  I  imacine 
tt  mtwt  be  much  tba  aame  in  Germany. 

It  aaema  to  me  this  money  could  be  better 
■pent  on  tUHUlng  projecu  In  the  United 
atatca  than  orerseas 

Very  Uuly  yours, 

LoasAiNK  Rici 


T*WBS«D<1  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  cntfau»n 

DC  THl  HOUSK  OF  MHUBEMTATl  Vrt 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr  mix.  Mr  Speaker.  followtnK  l5  a 
petition  .slgn'^d  by  members  of  the  Town- 
send  Club.  No.  2.  In  the  Second  Congres- 
sional Dt.«itrict  of  Colorado,  and  I  wish  to 
prtMOt  thi5  a.s  evidence  of  the  interest  in 
tiM  DaMi«e  of  U.  R  2136. 


We.  the  undersigned  cttlcena  of  the  Sec- 

nmiie— 1 1   District  of  the  State  of 

Oolorado.  raapecuuliy  raqoaat  the  pasaage  of 
R.  R.  SIM  ^l4  SiM  kn>rwn  as  the  Town.-^end 
plan  and  aaapactfully  request  your  cuopera- 
tloo  and  help 

I.  O  aautb.  Mra.  Rattle  Smith.  Chas  Gas- 
ton. Jamaa  H.  Parker.  Mrs  J.  H  Parker.  BSe 
Biae  Wallace.  W.  R  Lynn.  B  B  Mar- 
ahaU,  Oartrude  May  Marshall,  W  &  Milter. 
Mra.  Meta  Perry.  Mrs  Pred  Steeves.  FYed 
Bob  Burkholder.  Bob  L.  Burk- 
Oart  Chriatanaao.  Mrs.  Aiuiie  ChrU- 
Patiline  Bonard.  Mrs  Mamie  Blu- 
Mrs.  Pred  BJumenthal.  C  B 
llraaay  John  ShaOar,  Aidrlcb  C.  Buskoh], 
FUa  V  Biiskohl.  Wm.  P  Kbmann.  P.  S,  Botln. 
W.  L.  Jama,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Janrla.  Lavina  Van 
Pelt.  L  P  Marshall.  Philip  DIntf .  Port  Ck>Uina. 
Da  via.  Loveland.  Colo.:  Robert  W. 
Mrs.  Mary  Skold.  Mr  and  Mrs 
A.  P  RalBhardt.  BBte  M.  Kennedy.  Fort  Col- 
Una.  C(do.:  Mrs.  Oavto  Brunnage.  Bcllvuc. 
Goto.:  C  M.  Garrett.  Mrs.  Alice  Pblpps.  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Pritz.  Mr.  Loria  L.  Morrison.  Mr.  George 
Hardwlck.  Mrs  Oaor«a  Hardwick.  R  E.  Kim- 
Ma.  Mrs.  Lyia  Montgomery.  Maude  Bodson. 
Mamla  Oeharmao.  A  L.  Reynolds.  M.  L.  Par- 
Mi.  Jean  Parish.  Everett  M  Parish.  Pred  Ev- 
ana.  Mra.  Belle  Hay.  Julius  Koeper.  Sam  Mil- 
ler. Jo*  Ctimfruger.  Mrs.  Dora  Buttorff.  K.  W 
Rarrtson.  Mrs.  K  W.  Harrlsan.  George  L. 
Itauk.  Mrs  Bra  Collamer.  PcTrt  Collins.  Goto.: 
Mrs  Bits  C.  Johnson.  Bits  C  Johnson.  Adln 
Webb.  Mrs  Jeaate  Brubakcr.  A.  L.  BtKhanan. 
Mary  Buchanan.  Ray  Pcdlgo.  Beltrue,  Colo.; 
Anal*  Kimball  Clowry.  Sarah  LaRoux.  Mra. 
D  B.  llMmpaon.  Port  ColltBa.  Colo  :  Mrs.  J. 
J  W  Rawaetar.  Ballme.  Colo.: 
H.  A.  Warren.  K  A.  Parguaon. 
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H  I.  Maiey.  iMelvtna  Maley.  KaUe  R.  Hodgca. 
Mra.  A.  L.  Ri  faolda.  L.  J.  Jenaon.  L.  L.  Hodgas. 
Laiian  Rodgaa.  K  W.  Daugberty.  Carl 
D.  Brown,  im.  C.  D.  Brown.  J.  H.  Jenkins. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Jenkins.  Chris  Chrlstensen.  John 
Mrs.  Odes  R.  Smith.  Odes  R. 
Smith.  Mab^t  Mills.  Mrs.  Guy  Payton.  Elmer 
BUaworih.  C  has.  Relmer.  P.  L.  TOIIver.  Grave 
L.  Lewis.  E.  H.  Stonemets.  idn.  B.  H  Stone- 
mets.  Gertrude  Glasgow.  Mary  A.  ai»atarw. 
Port  Colllnii.   CoIOl 


Tlie  Basin  -Point  System  and  the  State 
•f  New  York  Cement  Trast  Forces 
Most  of  New  York  To  Pay  Phantom 
Freight-lBasing-Point  Bids  to  New 
York  Stite  Highway  Department  Show 
Same  Identity  as  in  Other  States — Em- 
pire Stale  Has  Great  Natural  Advan- 
tafes  f«l  Manafacturc  of  Cement  but 
Consumption  Exceeds  Production — 
Small  Business  Must  Be  Protected  From 
Basing-f  oint  and  Moratorium  Bills 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOll.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TZXAS 

IK  THE  1 ICUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVZ3 

Jfonday.  JuTie  6.  1949 

Mr.  pa:  man.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Em- 
pire State  ha.s  been  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  oi  r  United  States  since  the  ear- 
liest colon  al  days.  New  York's  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
our  counti  y  is  unquestioned  and  admir- 
able. Nev  York's  mountains  valleys. 
lakes,  and  rivers  are  rich  in  the  gifts  of 
nature  an  J  her  cities  and  towns  bear 
witne.-is  of  the  imagination  and  ingenuity 
of  her  cit  sens  over  the  past  300  years. 
The  great!  st  city  in  the  world  marks  the 
progress  o  the  trade  and  commerce  for 
which  NeM  York  Ls  famous.  But  with  all 
her  advanages.  her  profrres.s  and  initia- 
tive. New  York,  like  other  States,  has 
paid  a  hi  ;h  price  for  the  artificialities 
Inherent  n  the  system  of  l)asing-point 
pricing. 

There  is  perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union 
more  favorably  blessed  with  natural  re- 
sources fo  -  the  manufacture  of  portland 
cement  th  m  In  New  York.  Yet  because 
of  the  ope  -ation  of  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem it  ha;  undoubtedly  limited  the  de- 
relopment  of  cement-making  facilities 
so  that  foi  many  years  the  manufacture 
of  cemeni  within  New  York  Slate  has 
been  far  ess  than  her  consumption  of 
ttiis  produ  :t.  During  the  years  1939  and 
1940.  New  York's  deficiency  as  compared 
to  consum  Xion  was  nearly  5.000.000  bu- 
reU  annu  Uy.  In  the  postwar  years  of 
IMS  and  »46.  pnxluction  and  consum p- 
tltm  were  nearly  in  balance,  however, 
New  York  ships  a  large  quantity  of  ce- 
ment into  the  New  England  area  .so  as 
a  matter  o  fact  It  is  a  logical  assumption 
that  a  dc  Iclency  existed  during  those 
years  for  he  reason  stated. 
aAsiNC-rotii  r 

or    KKJIV'S 

onaa  sti 

The  fon>wlng  cement-producing  com- 
panies op^'ate  In  the  State  of  New  York: 


TO  Nrw  ToaK  DCPAaTMnrr 
Ta  avnuu.  sams  ournrr  as  in 


CatsklU:  North  American  Cement  Corp.. 
New  York. 

Alaen:  Lehlgb  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allen- 
town.  Pa. 

Hambtirg:  The  PMeral  Portland  Cement 
Co..  Inc..  Btiflalo. 

Buffalo:  Lehlgb  Portland  Cement  Co..  Al- 
lentown.  Pa. 

Cementon:  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co^ 
Easton,  Pa. 

Glens  Falls:  Glens  Palls  Portland  Cement 
Co..  Glens  Falls. 

Greenport:  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp..  Al- 
bany. 

Howes  Cave:  North  American  Cement 
Corp..  New  York. 

Hudson:  Dnlversal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New 
York. 

Jameaville:  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Kaston.  Pa. 

Portland  Point:  Pennsylvania-Dixie  Ce- 
ment Corp .  Nazareth.  Pa. 

Several  of  the  above-operating  com- 
panies are  the  giants  of  the  Cement 
Trust.  Such  companies  have  strategical- 
ly located  plants  all  over  the  United 
States.  These  locations  in  the  various 
States  enable  relatively  small  groups  of 
companies  to  control  the  price  and  poli- 
cies and  the  distribution  of  cement 
throughout  our  United  States.  One  of 
the  companies.  Universal -Atlas  Cement 
Co..  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  which  also  operates  plants  at 
Universal.  Pa.:  Bufllngton.  Ind. :  Leeds. 
Ala.:  Hannibal.  Mo.;  Duluth.  Minn.:  In- 
dependence. Kans. :  Waco.  Tex. ;  Osbom. 
Ohio:  and  Northampton.  Pa. 

Another  of  the  big  boys  is  the  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  of  Allentown.  Pa., 
which  operates  two  plants  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  one  at  ALsen  and  one  at 
Buffalo;  and  also  operates  one  plant  in 
Alabama  at  Birmingham;  one  in  Illinois 
at  Oglesby;  one  in  Indiana  at  Mitchell; 
one  in  Iowa  at  Mason  City:  one  in  Kansas 
at  lola:  one  in  Maryland  at  Union  Bridge ; 
three  plants  in  Penn.sjivania  at  Fogels- 
ville.  Ormrod.  and  Sandts  Eddy;  one 
plant  at  Fordwick  in  Virginia;  and  one 
at  Metaline  Falls  in  Wasiungton;  a  total 
of  13  plants.  The  Alpha  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  the  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.. 
and  the  Pennsylvania-Dixie  Cement 
Corp.,  all  have  plants  scattered  around 
the  country. 

All  of  the  foregoing  companies  were 
listed  as  members  of  the  Portland  Ce- 
ment Association  in  the  association's  Ce- 
ment and  Concrete  Reference  Book  of 
1948.  These  companies  were  also  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  called  the  Ce- 
ment Institute  al  the  time  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  instituted  proceed- 
ings against  the  Cement  Institute  and 
wliich  finally  resulted  in  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  April  26. 1918.  out- 
lawing the  basins -point  system  of  pric- 
ing. Members  will  recall  the  lack  of  com- 
petition in  bids  to  Federal  agencies  and 
to  the  several  States  as  evidenced  by  the 
idmtity  of  the  bid  prices  throughout  the 
years. 

The  situation  was  no  different  in  the 
State  of  New  York  than  in  any  other 
State  and  in  witness  thereof  I  present  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  two 
tables  to  various  destination  points 
within  the  State  of  New  York  which 
show  the  identity  of  bids  inherent  In  the 
txusing- point  system.    The  tables  follow: 
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The  State  of  New  York  Department  of  Public  Workf.  Division  of  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance: Highways.  Specification  No.  CA-468,  letting  of  Mar.  2S.  1947,  for  regular  port' 
land  cement  in  paper  sacks,  item  15,  standard  specifications  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  Division  of  Highways,  adopted  Jan.  2,  1942 

(Discount:  10  cnits  per  barrel.  15  dsys| 


De5tuistiun 

Bidder 

It<»II1 

No. 

rnivprssl 

.\tlu 

Cement 

Co. 

Alpha    j 
Pfirtland 
Cement 

*Co. 

Fe.iw3l 
Ponland 
Tenwrut 
Co.,  Ine 

1 
Glens 
FkBs 
PnrtlsiKl  ; 
Cftnent  i 

Lehifh 
Portland 
Cem«nt 

Low  St»ir 

Cempni 

Corp. 

North    j 
.Vnieric&n 
C<»mnrt 
Corp. 

Ponn- 
Di.ie 

Corp. 

I 

\Ve.st  Wateriord 

Wi-stport ... 

Cm-JlWI 

$2.71 
19B 
X52 
2.62 
2.78 
Z74 
2.71 
7.7% 
2.74 

12.71 
2.86 

Z52  1 

z(a 

2.7S 
2.74 
2.71 
Z7S 
174 



$2.71 
196 
l.%2 
1<2 
178 
174 

in 

178 
174 
157 
137 

IM 

IM 
l.'i7 
157 
142 
149 
1.53 
IM 
17» 
1»7 
IM 
178 
1« 

175 
178 
ITS 
181 
175 

$171 
196 
7.  52 
162 
178 
174 

in 

178 
174 
157 
157 

161 
IM 
157 
1.57 
142 
1« 
153 
157 
178 
197 
186 

m 

1» 

173 
178 
175 
181 
175 

$in 
ZW 
152 
162 
178 
174 
171 
178 
174 
157 
157 

$zn 

Z96 
ZW 
102 
ITS 
174 
171 
178 
174 
157 
157 

161 
IM 

$171 

3 

196 

4 
5 
« 
7 

JoJiiLstDvrn 

Mohawk 

Onci.la  Csatle 

C;tniiHihsnp 

$2.78 

2.74 
Z71 
178 
174 

ICT 

m 

IM 
157 
157 
142 
149 
ISS 
1«4 
178 
1»7 
IW 
Z» 
1« 

175 
178 
175 
17» 

178 
174 
171 
178 

• 
U) 
11 
13 

I'tica 

Fsirmount 

Klbion- - 

Rooh«-it*r    (•S«wttsville 
kd    sklinsj      

174 

Z57 

161 

14 

PifTanl           

ZM 
157 
157 
142 
149 
ISS 
164 
178 
Z  97 
Zi« 
Z78 
183 

Z75 
Z78 
Z75 
Zisl 
175 

IM 

. 

1.5 

\^ 
17 
IS 

19 

•III 

Ham  hunt 

1    ....:..  .... 

^....-.... 

1« 
1« 



IM 

178 

Z97 
Z"* 
Z7H 
Z93 

Z7.5 
Z7« 
175 
ZW 
175 

\'             Gkn    

Z7S 

%» 
IT* 
Z« 

2.75 

zn 

2.75 
2.81 
Z75 

178 

21 

NIalonr 

Z97 
ZS6 

lf7 

•>»» 

Lowvilk'     '    ... 

186 

23 

W  atcrtown  

ITS 

24 

Omleiisburg        

2.» 

Z75 
ZTS 
2.75 
Z81 
175 

193 

3R 

Bine^amton  (Montgom- 
ery .-=1.  siding) 

Ovforl 

Z7S 

Z78 

27 

Hancock  .    ... . .. 

Z75 

2H 

OrnMMiti  

ZM 

29 

Montic^Uo — 

Z75 

The  second  table  of  bids  received  ap- 
proximately 1  year  later  at  the  let- 
ting of  April  29.  1948.  on  specification 
No.  CA-714  for  portland  cement  in  paper 
sacks,  item  15-2.  standard  specifications 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Public  Works,  adopted  January  2. 1947. 

These  bids,  although  taken  3  days  after 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  undoubtedly 
had  been  prepared  prior  to  the  decision 


on  April  26.  1948.  because  the  same 
identity  of  prices  exists  in  this  table  as 
in  the  table  above.  Subsequent  to  the 
Cement  decision,  the  pattern  of  bid  prices 
changed  considerably,  evidencing  the 
first  competition  in  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  cement  In  many,  many  years. 
Many  of  the  tables  that  I  have  included 
for  the  Record  have  been  such  tables. 
The  second  New  York  table  for  the  let- 
ting of  April  29,  1948,  follows: 


IDiscoont:  10  c*nt«  per  bMTcl.  \S  days] 


Bidder 

It^na 

Alpha 

Federal  i 

GlMlS 

Falls 
Portland 

CMIHDt 

Ca. 

LehiKh 

North 

Uai. 

Lone 

No. 

Portlaiid 
Co. 

Portlaod 

Cement 

Co. 

Portlaod 

Cement 

Cc 

.Americaa 

Crasnit 

Corp. 

AOaa 

Cement 

Co. 

Stw 

Cement 

Corp. 

1 

3 
3 
4 

Wit<'rfiird               .     

$ZG8 
185 
3.36 

$3.W 

3^36 

195 

$3.98 
186 
136 

Z9S 

$3.08 
186 
136 
196 

83.08 
188 
1)6 
196 

$3.68 

Cstskill w 

VV«tport 

Fort  Edward..     ...... 

186 
136 
196 

5 

1!7 

3.27 
3.17 

117 

3.r 

3. 17 
3.U 

3.  IT 

3.r 

3.17 
113 

117 
3.27 
117 

xa 

117 
127 
117 
lU 

in 

6 
7 

H 

North  Creek 

Mohawk 

Morrisville  Sution..-,-. 

137 

$5.17 
3.13 

117 
lU 

9 
10 

<'anajoharie 

rtica- 

3.17 
3.17 

iif 

3.17 
3.17 

3.17 
3.17 

3.17 
117 

117 
117 

117 

117 

11 

... .. 



Z97 

„_■ 

12 

PtttslBnt 

.......... 

3.«7 



3.07 
Z98 
198 

za» 

190 
194 

3.12 
122 
122 
3.36 
131 



B 

it^I^IBi^ai;^          : 

«— .— . 

lis 

— 



1« 

MayrlDe 

...•.^.... 

198 



— — 

— ... • 

15     Hamburj 

189 

— — -— 

I«      l^-pew 

r?     Lockport. 



18B 
IM 

.......... 





IS 

» 

31 
33 
S 
24 
23 

HomeD 

Horv  brads 

WaskiBsUleo — 

otatnjiioii!r"iii..iii""ir.."ii 

Potiirhkwptiie..™ . 

Miiitileiown     . 



3.12 
3.22 
3.23 
3.36 
3.22 

122 

1^ 

123 
136 
133 

i'a" 

122 
136 

128 
132 
136 

xm 
lor 

J.21 
3L2Z 
X30 
131 
117 

3.40 

S.3I 
121 
3.30 

3.40 

1.21 
123 
130 
121 
117 

140 
IM 
167 

121 
123 
130 

xn 

117 

199 

108 
107 

131 
133 
139 

131 

117 

190 

108 
187 

121 
133 
130 
121 

117 

140 
188 

26 

39 
311 

BinahAintoo    Oiontgotatrj    St. 

siuinc).. 

Oifcril 

Hanrodc 

MaotiCTOa. 

131 
131 
8.88 
131 

117 

WTTH    MAWT    CEM-'-WT   FLANTS    WTW    TOKX    P*T» 
PHANTOM  raaCHT  TO  THX  cxMEirr  Tmusx 

The  foregoing  tables,  of  course,  repre- 
sent relatively  small  quantities  of  ce- 
ment. But  over  the  years  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  times  New  York  and  its  citi- 
zens have  purchased  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  barrels  of  cement  for  the  con- 
struction of  its  great  public  works,  its 
lofty  Manhattan  .skyscrapers,  and  the 
thousand-and-one  other  projects  which 
have  made  the  Empire  State  great  and 
strong. 

However,  in  the  purchase  of  cement, 
with  a  great  number  of  mills  located 
within  the  State.  New  York  has  paid 
its  share  of  phantom  freight  to  the  ce- 
ment trust.  Like  all  other  States  which 
have  cement  mills  within  their  borders. 
New  York  had  certain  basing-point  mills 
and  the  State  was  thus  divided  up  into 
favored  areas  by  the  cement  trust.  This 
division  of  territory  meant  that  a  great 
many  destination  points  would  have  been 
charged  prices  which  Included  phantom 
freight  and  that  no  destination  point 
would  be  charged  a  price  based  on  less 
than  the  actual  freight.  Phantom 
freight,  as  you  know,  is  the  difference 
between  the  actual  freight  charges  from 
the  point  of  shipment  and  the  freight 
charges  from  the  more  distant  basing 
point,  which  is  added  arbitrarily  to  the 
f.  o.  b.  mill  price  to  make  a  destination 
price.  The  following  destinations  are 
used  as  examples  of  points  within  New 
York  which,  under  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem, paid  phantom  freight  before  the 
system  was  outlawed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  rates  used  to  compute  the 
freight  on  cement  per  barrel  were  those 
as  published  in  tariffs  on  file  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  public  service  commission  in  New 
York,  effective  August  15.  1935,  as  com- 
piled and  published  by  the  Cement  In- 
stitute Pi-eight  Rate  Bureau.  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  and  include  emergency  charges  au- 
thorized by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Ex  parte  115  until  June 
30.  1936,  unless  sooner  canceled  or  ex- 
tended— Federal  Trade  Commission 
Docket  No.  3167.  Commission's  exhibit 
No.  1110-U.    The  examples  follow: 


per  ban«! 


Rirtdaiid 

BonM 

Hndaoo  Fafii. 

TbraeMHeBay. 


Cwtton 

Olem  Fafls 

Howe's  Cava 

^MMTila 

Oiaefu 

Portland  Point — 

Watertovn.. 

ManwriBt.. 


18  88 
.83 
.48 

.74 
.88 

.88 
.88 
.48 
.38 
.« 
.S3 
.50 
.73 
.S3 
.99 
.66 
.83 
.41 
.86 
.80 
.90 
.88  i 


in 

.87 
.30 
.S3 
.90 
.41 
.57 


.87 

".K 
.37 
.43 
.37 
.43 
.30 
.88 
.83 
.» 


8a  18 

.15 
.39 
.21 

.n 
.w 

.33 
.45 

.30 
.64 
.14 
.88 
.35 
.16 
.00 
.31 
.08 
.» 


AMS2 


DHUntlra 

L«WMt 

imcht 
pwtancl 

per  b«Ttl 

Pwtlaai 

liiM 

IBM 

.3i 
.V 

ia.M 

n^m-         * 

mSSL^sz::::::.:: 

.a 

.41 
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There  are  two  salient  features  In  the 
basing- point  system  of  pricing  which 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  These 
two  points  are: 

First.  No  purchaser  undpr  the  basinf- 
point  system  cf  pricing  ever  pays  less 
than  actual  freight. 

Second.  Most  purcha.vrs  under  the 
b&sing-point  system  pay  more  than  ac- 
tual freight. 

Why  are  these  statements  true?  Take 
the  first  statement,  that  no  purchaser 
under  the  baslng-point  system  of  pricing 
ever  pays  less  than  actual  freight.  If 
you  are  located  at  a  destination  which 
has  a  less  or  equal  freight  rate  from  a 
basing  point  in  relation  to  any  other  .sup- 
ply point  and  you  are  In  the  territory 
controlled  by  that  basing  point,  you  would 
then  pay  actual  freight  calculated  on 
rates  from  the  basing  point.  These  are 
the  only  circumstances  under  the  bas- 
ing-point  system  which  would  reassure 
you  that  you  were  paying  only  freight 
charges  based  on  actual  freight  rates 
from  the  shipping  point  to  your  desti- 
nation. 

In  all  other  cases  under  the  baslng- 
point  system  you  would  pay  more  than 
the  actual  freight  charges  as  stated 
alwve.  that  more  purcha.<ers  under  the 
basing- point  system  pay  more  than  ac- 
tual freight.  This  situation  arises  be- 
cause of  lesser  freight  rates  to  your  des- 
tination from  a  noo-baalng-point  plant 
or  because  you  may  be  situated  m  some 
other  baslng-point  plants'  territory.  As 
an  example,  yoo  lomj  be  a  purchaser  of 
cement  at  Bmamt  which  is  based  on 
Buffalo,  which  has  a  much  higher  freight 
rmte  to  Syracuse  than  doe»  nearby 
Jamesville.  Because  there  Is  a  cement 
plant  at  Jamesville  purchasers  in  Syra- 
cuse should  have  the  benefit  of  location 
and  natural  freight  advantage,  but  un- 
der the  baslng-point  system  als  it  exl>ted 
In  the  cement  industry  prior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  dedeloii  In  the  Cjument  case 
all  this  advantate  was  wiped  out  by  the 
artificial  b«slng-polnt  system. 

As  another  example.  Ithaca  was  lo- 
cated in  the  territory  of  the  basing  point. 
Northampton.  Pa.,  but  there  was  a  ce- 
ment plant  at  nearby  Portland  Fotat, 
vhlch  had  a  very  much  less  freight  rate 
Into  Ithaca  than  did  Northampton;  or 
ywi  may  have  had  the  natural  advan- 
tage of  being  located  close  t>y  the  Olcn 
IWIa  cenent  plant.  Neverthelcas.  every 
tune  you  purchased  a  barrel  of  eenent 
from  Olen  Falls  you  were  charged  a  price 
based  on  the  highr-r  freight  charge  of 
either  Hudson  or  Alsen.  which  were  ' 
Ing-pomt  milla. 


You  couli  I  have  been  very  close  to  a 
baslng-poinL  conetat  mill  and  yet  pay 
phantom  f i  eight  because  you  were  sit- 
uated In  s  territory  assigned  by  the 
cement  tni  ;t  to  another  mill,  a  mill 
vtilch  may  lave  had  a  very  high  freight 
rate  to  yoi  r  destination.  So  with  this 
artiitrary  d  vision  even  though  you  pur- 
chased froo  I  the  close-by  mill  across  this 
unnatural  und  artificial  boimdary  you 
would  get  no  advantage  because  your 
freight  chai  ges  as  included  In  your  price 
wouikl  be  cs  iculated  on  the  more  distant 
baslng-poirt  mill. 

Most  of  he  towns  and  cities  in  New 
York  State  were  more  distant  from  the 
three  controlling  l)asing  points,  namely. 
Hudson- Al<  en.  N.  Y.;  Northampton, 
Pa.;  and  B  iffalo.  N.  Y.,  than  from  Glen 
Falls.  How<s  Cave.  Jamesville.  Portland 
Point,  and  <  >ther  mills  in  the  State  which 
were  all  non-basing-point  mills.  It 
therefore  fi  >llows  that  all  of  these  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  located  much  clo.ser 
to  the  non  -baslng-point  mills  were  un- 
able under  the  basing -point  .system  as 
applied  in  the  cement  industry  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lower  rates  from  the 
nearby  mil  s. 

The  Northampton.  Pa.,  territory 
extended  hrough  the  State  of  New 
York  up  ind  along  the  northeastern 
.•shores  of  L  ike  Ontario  and  on  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  liver  nearly  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Thi  Buffalo  territory  was  com- 
posed of  nost  of  the  State  west  and 
southwf'st  )f  Syracuse  and  dipped  down 
.slightly  inti  i  Pennsylvania.  The  Hud.son- 
Alsen  terri  ory  took  a  lanje  pielike  slice 
of  the  Stat  ?  extending  through  the  east- 
em  border  to  take  In  a  comer  of  Con- 
necticut, al  of  Vermont.  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusi  >tts.  and  a  good  slice  of  Maine. 
Incidental]  r,  Northampton  also  con- 
trolled all  )f  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
the  sou  the  n  tip  of  New  York  including 
all  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  all 
of  Long  Island,  most  of  Connecticut, 
practically  all  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Cape  area  south  of  Boston.  In  Massa- 
chuaetts.  <  iTertain  territory  up  in  Maine 
was  eomm^tn  territory  for  Northampton 
and  Hudsn  1- Alsen.  Of  course  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  cement  plant  at  Rock- 
land. Main>f.  made  no  difference.  That 
Is  another  ttory. 

Had  tha  e  been  no  basing-pomt  system 
and  had  tl  ere  been  free  and  open  com- 
petition an  ong  the  mills  concentrated  in 
eastern  Pe  insylvania  and  southern  New 
York,  the  s  svlngs  on  thLs  basic  commod- 
ity to  pub  ic  and  private  works  within 
New  York  State  is  .something  for  the 
imagination  and  the  statisticians  to  play 
with. 


a«sou-i>oiifT  AND  uotLKTomnru  v, 

THRKAVS  TO    aUALL    SC 

Mew  Yolk,  with  the  greatest  popula- 
tion of  aiy  State  within  the  United 
States,  has  thousands  upon  thousand.s  of 
small -kMislness  enterprises  which  have 
been  subjifL-ted  to  ba.sing-point  pricing 
artificial  price  s>'.'>tenis  for  a 
Not  only  cement  but  many  of 
our  ba.sic  ex  mmodities  such  as  steel,  glass, 
clay  products,  and  many  others,  have 
been  sold   and  distributed   under  such 


and  other 
long  time. 


pricing  systems.  The  small -business  man 
in  New  York,  or  in  any  other  State  in 
our  Union,  is  prepared  to  hold  his  own 
when  the  markets  are  free  and  supplies 
are  not  restricted  either  through  pricing 
systems  or  territorial  divisions.  How- 
ever, as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  toward  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  enormous  inte- 
grated corporate  structures,  which  day 
by  day  further  puts  a  small-business  man 
in  peril  of  his  business  life. 

The  attempts  which  are  being  made 
by  the  industrial  giants  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  pass  moratorium  bills  on  our 
antitrust  laws  and  to  legalize  the  artifi- 
cial basing-polnt  pricing  system  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  our  whole  econ- 
omy. Such  legislation  must  be  defeated 
in  the  interest  of  the  vast  majority  who 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  antitrtjst  laws  and  the  legal- 
ization of  artlAcial  and  arbitrary  pricing 
systems.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
can  assume  such  a  burden  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  homage  to  our  free-enter- 
prise system. 


Statesman  Barkley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  iCA6SAcat7s»rTS 
IN  THK  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  a  splendid  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Boston  Post  cf  May  28.  1949.  pay- 
ing a  de.<;erving  tribute  to  Vice  President 
ALBKN  W.  Bakklkt: 

STi 


BAKKLET 

The  annual  dtaner  of  the  MassachuaetU 
Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestanta,  and 
Jewa  la  always  a  notable  gathering.  Its  pur- 
pose makes  it  ao.  It  sums  up  the  aelfleaa 
effort  which  so  many  citizens  from  ail  walks 
of  life  are  making  dally  to  beat  down  bias 
and  spread  toterance  ao  thAt  all  of  ua  of 
vurying  lands  and  creeds  can  live  side  by 
side  In  mutual  respect  and  helpfulness. 
thereby  insuring  a  more  wholesome  Com- 
monwealth and.  as  a  coroliary.  a  l>ett«r  world. 

The  meaning  and  endeavor  of  the  aaaem- 
bly  Thursday  night  was  enriched  beyond  all 
8ntlcip«tl<jn  by  one  of  the  finest  orations  ever 
heard.  In  Boston,  a  city  which  since  pre- 
Colnnial  days  has  been  noted  for  the  elo- 
quence of  its  preachers,  patriots,  and  public 
figures.  AiaxN  W.  BaaxucT.  th«  Vice  Presi- 
dent, made  a  memorable  address  against 
bigotry  and  the  things  which  deny  the  con- 
stitutional guaranUes  tliat  ~aU  men  are 
equal." 

Cited  Tor  outstanding  labor  tor  JIMtice  for 
all.  along  with  ex-Treasxirer  UoegCBthau  and 
Gene  Tuuuey.  the  statesman  from  Kentucky, 
without  referring  to  written  note,  charmed 
and  bald  spellbound  for  hours  an  audi- 
ence of  1.200  ecthUBlasUe  listeners.  Tester- 
day,  his  manner  o<  speaking  waa  the  talk 
of  the  town.  The  famed  "Dear  Aumr"  en- 
deared himself  to  people  of  all  shades  ot 
poltttca.  On  a  topic  which  tranaoenda  pcU- 
tlcs.  he  spoke  superbly  and  in  accents  which 
will  ectw  tunelessly,  as  an  American. 
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Constitutionality  of  Pemtiaf  Heasiaf 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUsrrTs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der consent  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  memorandum  prepared  for  me 
on  the  law  relating  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Congress  in  the  field  of 
hoasing.  and  that  pending  housing  leg- 
islation is  constitutional: 

Article  I.  section  8.  clause  1  of  the  Consti- 
tution invests  Congress  with  the  power  to 
"lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and 
exciaes.  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
eoauBon  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
CBMltf  SUtes." 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  "general  wel- 
fare" clause  Is  Itaelf  not  an  Independent 
grant  of  power  but  rather  a  limitation  on  the 
power  to  :ax.  United  States  t.  Butler  ( { 1936) 
297  U.  3.  li:  Kansat  GC3  and  Electric  Co.  v. 
City  of  independence  ((C.  C.  A.  10th.  1935i 
7»  P.  (2dt  32);  John  A.  Gebelein.  Inc.  r.  Mil- 
boiirne  (  fD.  Md.  1935)  12  P.  Supp.  103:  1 
Story.  Commentarlen  on  the  Constitution 
r4th  ed.i  J}  928.  929).  Congress  thus  "has 
the  great  power  cf  taxation  to  be  exercised 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare." 
United  States  ▼.  Gettysb-irg  Electric  Ry.  Co. 
<  (1896)  ISO  U.  S.  668.  681).  But  the  po^"  to 
tax  and  the  power  to  appropriate  the 
monevi  raised  by  taxation  are  addressed  to 
the  same  objecta.  The  latter  Is  qualified  to 
the  same  extent  as  la  the  former.  (Brief  of 
Hon.  C'-arles  Evans  Hughes.  72  CDJCcias- 
sioif.c  RzcoRO.  7890,  7892). 

As  stated  In  1  Story,  oplnA"»n  cited, 
supra,  section  976.  "The  controversy  Is 
virtually  at  an  end  If  It  is  once  admitted 
that  the  words  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare'  are  a  part  and 
quallSrarlon  of  the  power  to  lay  taxes;  for 
then  Congress  has  certainly  a  right  to  appro- 
priate money  to  any  purposea.  or  In  any  num- 
ner.  conducive  to  thoae  ends."  To  the  same 
effect  see  1  WUloushby  on  the  Constitution 
(ad  ed.>.  section  62.  Accordingly.  It  Is  now 
settled  beyond  any  real  question  that  under 
this  provision  Congress  Tiay  appropriate  and 
spend  tnoney.  raised  by  taxation,  for  purposes 
of  the  national  welfare,  and  that  the  con- 
greMlonal  discretion  in  selecting  the  means 
therefor  Is  extremelv  broad.  Helrering  x. 
IHvia  ((1907)  301U.  f  616);  City  of  Clexeland 
V.  Vn'.ted  States  Ml»i5l  333  U.  8.  3391: 
Vnited  States  v.  Kay  {\C.  C.  A.  2d.  1937).  •» 
F.  lidi  19t.  vacated  on  other  grounds  (308 
U.  S.  1>.  In  ao  doing  the  only  limitation  Is 
that  Congress  must  act  merely  in  furtherance 
of  general  or  national,  aa  distinguished  from 
local.  ptirpoMS.  Ibid;  see  also  United  States 
V.  Bt»r*;«rr  <  (1986)  297  U.  S.  1».  The  discretion 
la  ff"'^*1^t  between  what  is  general  and 
wlMt  Is  parttmar  "belongs  to  Congress"  and 
not  to  Vb0  esforts.  'Unless  the  choice  is  clearly 
Wroog.  a  display  of  arbitrary  power,  not  an 
eaerclse  of  Judgment."  Helrmny  v.  Daris. 
supra.  The  lln*  of  demarcation  may  be  said 
to  be  whether  the  general  problem  Involved 
la  national  In  scope,  even  though  the  effects 
of  the  specific  effort  or  act  Involved  are  local 
In  character.  City  of  ClevelMHd  v.  United 
State:^.  supra:  First  Ft-denU  Savings  *  Loan 
Ann  c  Wisconsin  v.  Loomis  j(C.  C.  A.  7tli. 
last)  97  F.  (2d)  831):  Kansas  Gas  Jt  Electric 
Co.  V.  City  of  Independence  ((C.  C.  A.  lOth. 
1936).  79  F.  (Sd)  32).  -Nor."'  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  "is  the  concept  of  the  general 
wcUar*  acaOc     Needs  that  were  narrow  or 


parochial  a  century  ago  may  be  Interwoven  In 
our  day  with  the  well-ljelng  of  the  Nation. 
What  is  critical  or  undent  changes  with  the 
times."  Uelvering  v.  Dari*.  supn-a.  It  thta 
haa  been  held  that  the  "general  welfare" 
embraces  the  use  of  public  funds  for -local 
public  works  (School  Dist.  No.  37,  Clark 
County  V.  Imtckson  (  (C  C.  A.  »th.  1W7).  92 
P.  (2d)  768) ),  the  grant  of  moneys  to  the 
States  for  emergency  relief  {Longer  v.  United 
States  ((C.  C.  A  8lh.  1935).  76  P.  (2d)  817.  ). 
and  the  loaiia  of  public  money  to  States  and 
munlcipelltlea  for  public  projects  theniselves 
local  In  nature  ( Kansas  Gas  <4-  Electric  Co.  v. 
City  of  .ndependence,  svpra;  Ohio  Power  Co. 
V.  Crot^  ((1935)  60  Ohio  App  239.  197  N.  E. 
820):  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Co.  v.  South 
Carolina  Public  Service  Authority  ((E.  D. 
8.  C  1937 1.  20  F.  Supp.  »»54.  aSd  94  P.  (2d) 
520.  cert.  den.  304  U.  S.  578) ). 

In  the  field  of  housing,  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  have  uniformly  been 
upheld  on  the  baaia  of  the  congressional 
power  under  the  general  welfare  clause.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  courts  have  sustained  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  mortgage  foreclosures  and  benefit 
home  owners  {United  States  v  Kay,  supra); 
the  creation  and  operation  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Lean  Corporation  ( WolfcT  v.  Home  Oten- 
ers  Loan  Corp.  ( (S.  D.  Cal.  1938).  25  P.  Supp. 
580 ) ) ;  the  devek^oast  and  operation  of 
low-cost  public  beaslBg  {United  States  v. 
City  or  Milwaukee  ((E.  D.  Wis.  1943).  49  F. 
Supp.  436.  afld  140  P.  (id)  286.  cert.  den.  3-i2 
U.  S.  735) ) ;  the  creaUon  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  to  aid 
and  finance  home  ownership  (First  Federal 
Savings  A  Loan  Asa'u  of  Wisconsin  v.  Loomi.t. 
supra):  and  the  comlSMnatlon  of  land  and 
construction  lor  the  porposes  cf  a  low-cost 
bousing  and  aliim-cleannee  project  [Okla- 
homa City  V.  Sanders  ((C.  C.  A  10th,  1938). 
94  F.  (2d)  333) ).  If  any  question  remained 
on  this  score,  it  was  settled  in  City  of  Cleve- 
land V.  United  States  ((1945)  333  17.  S.  3*29). 
In  this  case,  the  lands  involved  were  acquired 
by  the  United  States  by  condemnation  for 
low -cost  housing  projects.  TheJRBderal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority  then  erected  low-cost 
dwelling  units  which  were  leased  to  Cleve- 
land Metrc^mlltan  Housing,  a  State  of  Ohio 
authority.  The  latter  sublet  the  imlts  to 
tenants  for  residence  purposes. 

The  appellank  contended  that  the  United 
States  °~— *-y  Act  of  September  1.  1937. 
was  unconstitutional  because  Congress  ttaA 
no  power  luider  the  OonstituUon  to  iistsMlih 
low-cost  housing  projecta.  The  Supreme 
Court  said: 

"A  majority  of  the  Court  l)elow  held  the 
Federal  statute  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion Its  reasoning  was  that  even  though  the 
evlU  of  bad  housing  are  local  in  their  origin, 
their  effect  may  become  so  widespread  as  to 
create  a  menace  to  the  national  anttSn  and 
that  Congress  Is  empowered  to  tfetf  wttb  the 
subject  m  'list  aspect.  The  dlssentUag  Judge 
was  at  the  view  that  the  project  amounted 
merely  to  an  embarkation  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  private  buataass  and  thai 
the  Government  could  not  do  Oils  In  sofCfa  a 
way  as  to  immiinlas  the  property  employed 
from  normal  State  taxation  to  support  loeal 
police  and  other  services  required  by  the  com- 
munity cf  whlrh  the  housing  project  forma  a 
part.- 

Then.  after  setting  forth  certain  procedural 
facts  concerning  the  various  cases  Involved 
In  the  pending  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared: 

"Little  need  be  said  concerning  the  merits. 
Section  1  of  the  Housing  Act  declares  a  policy 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
by  emplovtng  Its  funds  and  credit  to  assist 
the  States  and  their  political  subdlvtstons  to 
relieve  tmemploymsBt  and  safeguard  health. 
safety,  and  morals  oC  the  Nation  s  citlaens  by 
Improving  taoasing  eondiilona.  Sectkn  5 
provides  \a  part,  "the  authonty.  includlag 


btrt  not  limited  to  Its  franchise,  capital,  re- 
serves, surplus,  loans,  income,  assets,  and 
property  of  any  kind,  ahall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  Bute,  county, 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority.' 
Section  13  authoriaes  agreementa  by  the  Au- 
thority to  pay  annual  sums,  not  exceeding 
taxes  which  would  otherwise  be  paid,  in  lieu 
of  taxes. 

"Challenge  <rf  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enict  the  Houstag  Act  must  fall.  And  Con- 
gress may  exempt  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  or  its  Instrumentality  froni 
State  taxation  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  legislation.  This  1» 
settled  by  such  an  array  of  authority  that 
citation  would  seem  unnecessary."' 

Aside  from  the  general  welfare  clause,  the 
congressional  power  "To  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  cf  the  United  States""  (srt.  I. 
sec.  8.  dauae  2)  supports  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  bonds  by  Federal 
agencies  to  finance  housing  aid.  United 
States  V.  Kay.  supra  ((1935)  38  Op  Atty. 
Gen.  258) .  And  Congress  may  create  Federal 
agencies  or  liisti'Mawtatttlss  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  hooslzig  dsealopment.  provide  for 
the  insurance  of  mortgage''  In  connection 
therewith,  and  otherwise  promote  a  system 
for  the  general  Improvement  of  housing  con- 
ditions. City  of  Cleveland  v.  United  States. 
supra:  Pitman  v.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corp. 
((1930)  30«  U.  S.  21):  United  States  v.  Cttf 
of  MUtcaukee.  supra  ((1935)  38  Op.  ASty. 
Gen.  258).  In  United  States  v.  Kay.  supra, 
the  appellate  court,  speaking  of  the  Hooa 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  said: 

"In  creating  this  governmental  agency  and 
investing  it  with  the  described  fimcticms. 
Congress  relied  on  its  power  to  tax,  borrow. 
and  appropriate  public  money.  The  power 
'to  lay  and  collect  taxes  •  •  •  and  pro- 
vlOe  for  the  •  •  •  general  welfare  of  ths 
United  States  •  •  •'  is  explicitly  con- 
ferred (art.  1.  sec.  8.  clatiae  1.  United  States 
Constitution),  and  necessarily  contains  the 
implied  power  of  appropriation.  See  Field  v. 
Clark  { 143  U.  S.  6M.  695,  12  S.  Ct.  405,  36  L. 
Ed.  204 ) .  The  power  to  borrow  nMney  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States'  is  granted 
without  express  limits  tion  (art.  1.  sec. 
8.  clause  2).  See  Legal  Tender  cases  (110 
U.S.  421.  444.  4  act.  123.  28  L.  Ed.  204).  In 
.  taxing  and  making  approprutions  for  the 
general  welfare.  Confess  is  not  confined 
wttMn  xbe  scope  of  the  delegated  powais  bvs 
asvst  Bserely  act  in  furtheranoe  of  gsasnl 
or  national  as  dtatlnguished  from  local  ptir- 
poaes.  U.  S.  v.  Butler  (207  U.  8.  1.  65.  M  S. 
ct.  312.  80  L.  Ed.  477,  102  A.  L.  R.  914) .  And 
the  power  to  borrow  can  be  subject  to  no 
other  or  greater  UmltatkMi.'' 

In  United  States  v.  Broofcs  ((W.  D.  Wash. 
1939)  28  P.  Supp.  712).  the  court  stated: 

"IT  siding  business  esrshltshmspts  sod 
farmers,  through  loans.  Is  wttlsta  the  amtut 
of  governmental  authority,  aids  to  improve 
houstng  certainly  are.  For.  In  theee  days 
of  aaa^Bstton  of  populatloQ.  notliiog  Is  more 
eoBducive  to  the 
et  the  community 

Insofar  as  a  Federal  hotiaing 
relate  to  the  eradication  of  coadUiOPS 
brought  about  by  World  War  II,  the  war 
power  cf  Congreaa  (art.  L  sec.  8.  clauses  1. 
11-16)  will  support  legislation  sedOng  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  In  housing  which  was 
largely  caused  by  heavy  demobilization  and 
by  tlie  necessary  cessation  or  reducticm  m 
residential  caDatraetkm  during  the  period  o€ 
bostUities  See  Woods  v.  Clogd  W.  MiOer  C«. 
((1048)  333  U.  8.  138).  The  wsr  posssr  "In- 
cludes the  power  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  iu  rise  and  progress'  and 
continues  for  the  duration  of  that  emer- 
gency." (Ibid)  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
•ctaal  hostilities  have  ceased  toU  the  author- 
ity of  Congreaa  to  remedy  eonditioos  brougtu 
about  by  the  coaOtct.     (Ibki.; 
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There  are  two  salient  features  In  the 
basinr-potnt  system  of  pricinjr  which 
nhould  always  be  kept  In  mind.  The.se 
two  points  are: 

Pint.  No  purchaser  under  the  basing* 
point  system  of  piicinir  e>er  pays  leas 
than  actual  freisht 

Bacond.  Most  purchasers  under  the 
feMlBt-P(Hnt  system  pay  more  than  ac- 
t«al  frelcht 

Why  are  the**  sUtement*  true?  Take 
the  first  sutement.  that  no  purchaser 
under  the  basing-polnt  system  of  pricmd 
ever  pays  less  than  actual  freight  If 
you  are  located  at  a  desttnation  which 
has  a  less  or  equal  freight  rate  from  a 
basinff  pomt  »n  relation  to  any  other  sup- 
ply point  and  you  are  In  the  territory 
controlled  by  that  basmit  point,  you  would 
then  pay  actual  freight  calculated  on 
rat«s  from  the  bsstaf  point.  The.se  are 
the  only  cii  i  iiiiiitaiircn  under  the  bas- 
Inc-point  system,  which  would  reassure 
you  that  you  were  paying  only  freight 
charges  ba&ed  on  actual  freight  rates 
from  the  shipping  point  to  your  desti- 
nation. 

In  all  other  cases  under  the  basing- 
point  jtrstem  you  would  pay  more  than 
the  actual  freight  charges  as  stated 
above,  that  more  purchasers  under  the 
bASing-polnt  system  pay  more  than  ac- 
toai  freight.  This  situation  arises  be- 
cause of  lesser  freight  rates  to  your  des- 
Unatkm  from  a  non-baslng-pomt  plant 
or  because  you  may  be  situated  m  some 
other  basing-point  plants"  territory.  As 
an  example,  you  may  be  a  purcha.\er  of 
cement  at  Syracuse  which  is  based  on 
BuflAlo.  which  has  a  much  higher  freight 
nit  to  Syracuse  than  does  nearby 
JamesviUe.  Because  there  is  a  cement 
plutt  at  JamesviUe  purchasers  In  8yra- 
coat  should  have  the  t)enefit  of  location 
and  natural  frettfht  advantage,  but  un- 
der the  basing-point  system  a-s  it  exi.sted 
In  the  cement  industry  pnor  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  deeiyoo  In  the  Cement  case 
all  thi.s  advantaf*  was  wiped  out  by  the 
artificial  ba.sing- point  system. 

As  another  eaampie.  Ithaca  was  lo- 
cated m  the  terrltery  of  the  basmg  point. 
Northampton.  Pa.,  but  there  was  a  ce- 
ment plant  at  nearby  Portland  Point. 
which  had  a  very  much  less  freight  rate 
Into  Ithaca  than  did  Northampton,  or 
you  may  have  had  the  mUural  advan- 
tage of  being  located  dose  by  the  Olen 
WbUm  ccBMBt  plut.  Nevertheless,  every 
ttne  90«  purrhMWl  a  barrel  of  ccsMOt 
from  Olen  Palls  you  were  charged  a  price 
based  on  the  higher  freight  charge  of 
either  Hudson  or  AI>ea,  which  were  bas- 
ing-point  mills. 
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aAMtMC-rOii  T    AND    MOaATOUTTU    LSCtSLATION 
mUDLJ   THSKA«8  TO   &MAU.   BUStNnS 

With  the  greatest  popula- 

y   State   within    the   United 

thousands  upon  thousands  of 

-busiiess   enterprises   which   have 

ubjtcted  to  basing-point  pricing 

artificial  price  systems  for  a 

Not  only  cement  but  many  of 

o4BUBodltles  such  as  steel,  glass. 

and  many  others,  have 

and   distributed   under  such 


pricing  systems.  The  small-business  man 
in  New  York,  or  in  any  other  State  in 
our  Union,  is  prepared  to  hold  his  own 
when  the  markets  are  free  and  supplies 
are  not  restricted  either  through  pricing 
.systems  or  territorial  divisions.  How- 
ever, as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  toward  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  enormoas  inte- 
grated corporate  structures,  which  day 
by  day  further  puts  a  small-business  man 
in  peril  of  his  business  life. 

The  attempts  which  are  being  made 
by  the  industrial  giants  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  ptLss  moratorium  bills  on  our 
antitrust  laws  and  to  legalize  the  artifi- 
cial ba.sing-point  pricing  system  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  our  whole  econ- 
omy. Such  legislation  must  be  defeated 
in  the  interest  of  the  vast  majority  who 
w  ill  be  adversely  affected  by  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  antitrust  laws  and  the  legal- 
ization of  artificial  and  arbitrary  pricing 
systems.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
can  assume  such  a  burden  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  homage  to  our  free-enter- 
prise system. 


Statesman  Barkiej 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHVsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  a  splendid  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Boston  Post  of  May  28,  1949.  pay- 
ing a  deserving  tribute  to  Vice  President 
Alben  W.  Baxkley  ; 

STATTSMAN    BAKKLET 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews  is  always  a  notable  gathering.  Its  pur- 
pose malies  it  so.  It  sums  up  the  selflesB 
effort  which  so  many  citizens  from  all  walks 
of  life  are  mifting  dally  to  beat  down  bias 
and  spread  toleranra  so  tiiat  &U  of  us  of 
varying  lands  and  creeds  can  live  side  by 
side  In  mutiial  respect  and  helpfulness, 
thereby  Instiring  a  more  wholesome  Com- 
nK>nweaUh  and.  as  a  corollary,  a  better  world. 

The  meaning  and  endeavor  of  the  assem- 
bly Thurifday  night  was  enriched  beyond  all 
anticipation  by  one  of  the  finest  orations  ever 
heard.  In  Boston,  a  city  which  since  pre- 
Colonlal  days  has  been  noted  for  the  elo- 
quence ot  Its  preachers,  patriots,  and  public 
figures.  Ai,sxN  W.  Bauclct,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, made  a  memorable  address  agHinst 
bigotry  and  the  things  which  deny  the  con- 
stitutioujil  guaranties  that  "ail  men  are 
eqoal." 

Cited  Tor  outstanding  labor  for  Justice  for 
all,  along  with  ex-Treasurer  Morgenthau  and 
Gene  Tiuiney.  tiie  statesman  from  Kentucky, 
without  referring  to  written  note,  charmed 
and  bald  spellbound  for  hours  an  audi- 
ence of  1.200  enthusiastic  listeners.  Tester- 
day,  his  manner  of  sp)eaki!is;  was  the  talk 
of  the  town.  The  famed  "Dear  Albkm"  an- 
deared  himself  to  people  of  aU  shades  oC 
politic*.  On  a  topic  which  transcends  poli- 
ties, he  spoke  superbly  and  in  accents  which 
wUl  echo  timelcasly.  as  an  American. 
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CoastJhiHoaalky  of  PeiMiiBf  Hoosiaf 
Lesislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  consent  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  memorandum  prepared  for  me 
on  the  law  relating  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Congre.ss  in  the  field  of 
hoasing.  and  that  pending  housing  leg- 
islation is  cofistitutional : 

Article  I.  section  8.  clause  i  of  the  Consti- 
tution invests  Congress  with  the  power  to 
-lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  Imjxjsts.  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
comman  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States." 

It  U  true,  of  course,  that  the  "general  wel- 
fare" c'jus*  is  Itself  not  an  Independent 
grant  of  power  but  rather  a  limitation  on  the 
power  to  tax.  United  States  v.  Bufl^-  ( ( 19M) 
297  U.  3.  li:  Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  v. 
City  of  Independence  MC.  C.  A.  10th.  1935) 
79  F.  (2di  32):  John  A.  Gebelein.  Inc.  v.  Mil' 
bo::rn?  ((D.  Md.  1933 1  12  F.  Supp.  105:  1 
Story.  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
(4lh'ed.>  }J92a.  929>.  Congress  thus  "has 
the  great  power  of  taxation  to  be  exercised 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare." 
United  States  v.  Gettysburg  Electric  Ry.  Co. 
( ( 1896 )  150  U.  S.  668,  681 ) .  But  the  power  to 
tax  and  the  power  to  appropriate  the 
mon?v*  raised  by  taxation  are  addressed  to 
the  sam-  objects.  The  latter  is  qualified  to 
the  same  extent  as  Is  the  former.  (Brief  of 
Hon.  C:iarles  E\'ans  Hughes.  72  Coxcais- 
8ioN.\i  Ricoao,  7890,  7892 1. 

A3  stated  in  1  Story,  oplni-«n  cited. 
supra,  section  976,  "The  controversy  is 
virtually  at  an  end  If  it  is  once  admitted 
that  the  weirds  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare"  are  a  part  and 
qualification  of  the  power  to  lay  taxes:  for 
then  Congress  has  certainly  a  right  to  appro- 
priate money  to  any  purposes,  or  in  any  man- 
ner, ccndiicive  to  those  ends."  To  the  same 
effect,  see  1  WUlouehby  on  the  Constitution 
<2d  ed.>,  section  62.  Accordingly,  it  is  now 
settled  beyond  any  real  question  that  under 
this  provision  Congress  "lay  appropriate  and 
spend  money,  raised  by  taxation,  for  purposes 
of  the  r.atlonai  welfare,  and  that  the  con- 
greMional  discretion  In  selecting  the  means 
therefor  Is  extremely  broad.  Helrering  v. 
Davis  (tl937»  301  U.  S  616):  City  Of  Cleveland 
V.  Unitfd  States  ((1945)  323  U.  S.  3291; 
United  States  t.  Kay  ((C.  C.  A.  2d,  1937).  89 
F  (2d^  19),  vacated  on  other  grounds  (303 
U.  S.  I).  In  so  doing  the  only  limitation  Is 
that  Congress  must  act  merely  in  furtherance 
of  general  or  national,  as  distinguished  from 
local,  ptirposes.  Ibid:  see  also  United  States 
T.  Bt<:>- ((1936)  297  U.  S.  1).  The  discretion 
in  ch>:-3li-.g  between  what  is  general  and 
what  Is  particular  "belongs  to  Congress"  and 
not  to  the  courts,  "tmless  the  choice  Is  clearly 
wrong,  a  display  of  arbitrary  power,  not  an 
eaercl5e  oX  Judgment."  Helrering  v.  IMns. 
supra.  The  lin»  of  demarcation  may  be  said 
to  be  whetiier  the  general  problem  involved 
Is  nattcnal  In  scope,  even  though  the  effects 
of  the  specific  effort  or  act  involved  are  local 
in  chan»cter.  Cify  of  Cleveland  v.  United 
S:ate<f.  supra:  First  Federal  Savings  A  Loan 
Ass  n  o*  Wisconsin  v.  Looms  (tC-  C.  A.  7th. 
19M)  97  F.  l2di  831):  Kansas  Gas  Jt  Electric 
Co.  T.  C;rv  of  Independence  {{C.  C  A.  10th. 
1933)  7i  F.  <2di  33).  "Not."  the  Supreme 
Cour-  ■■•.33  said,  "is  the  concept  of  the  general 
w^l.jre  Ska:K.     Keeds  that   were  uarrow  or 


parochial  a  century  ago  may  be  Interwoven  In 
our  day  with  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
What  is  critical  or  urgent  changes  with  the 
times."  Helrenng  t.  Davis,  supra.  It  thtss 
has  been  held  that  the  "general  welfare" 
embraces  the  use  of  public  funds  for  local 
public  works  {School  Dist.  No.  37,  Clark 
County  V.  I.tackson  t(C.  C.  A.  »th.  Id37».  92 
P.  (2d)  768)).  the  grant  of  moneys  to  the 
States  for  emergenry  relief  {Longer  ▼.  United 
States  ((C.  C.  A.  8th,  1936),  76  P.  (Sd)  8i7i  ». 
and  the  loans  al  public  money  to  States  and 
municipalities  for  public  projects  themselves 
local  In  nature  (Kan.nw  Gas  A  Electric  Co.  v. 
City  of  .ndependence.  svpra;  Ofiio  Poieer  Co. 
V.  Craig  ((193o»  60  Ohio  App  239.  197  N  E. 
820):  Carolina  Poicer  and  Light  Co.  v.  Soutn 
Carolina  Public  Service  Authority  ((E.  D. 
S  C.  1937 ».  20  F  Supp.  »»54.  aC  d  94  P.  (2d> 
520.  cert.  den.  304  U.  S.  578) ). 

In  the  field  of  i^tuing.  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  uniformly  been 
upheld  on  the  basis  of  the  congressional 
power  vmder  tlie  general  welfare  clause.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  courts  have  sustained  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  mortgage  forcclostues  and  benefit 
home  owners  {United  States  v.  Kay.  supra): 
the  creation  and  operation  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Lean  Corporation  i  Walker  v.  Home  Oicn- 
ers  Loan  Corp.  ( iS.  D.  Cal.  1938).  25  P.  Supp. 
589 ) ) ;  ttje  development  and  operation  of 
low -cost  public  housing  (United  Stares  ». 
Cify  of  Miluaukee  ((E.  D.  Wis.  1943).  49  F 
Supp.  436.  afl'd  140  P.  (2di  286.  cert.  den.  322 
U.  S.  735) );  the  creation  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  to  aid 
and  finance  home  ownership  {Fust  Federal 
Savings  *  Loan  Ass'n  of  Wiscon.ftn  v.  Loomts. 
supra);  and  the  condemnation  of  land  and 
construction  for  the  purposes  of  a  low-cost 
housing  and  slum -clearance  project  {Okla- 
homa City  V.  Sanders  ((C.  C.  A  10th.  1938). 
94  P.  (2d)  323) ).  If  any  qtiestion  remained 
on  this  score.  It  was  settled  in  City  of  Cleve- 
land V  United  States  <(1945»  323  U.  S.  329). 
In  this  case,  the  lands  Involved  were  acquired 
by  the  United  States  by  condemnation  for 
low-cost  housing  projects.  The  Federal  Pub- 
lic Hotising  Authority  then  erected  low-cost 
dwelling  units  which  were  leased  to  Cleve- 
land Metropolitan  Housing,  a  State  of  Ohio 
authority.  The  latter  sublet  the  units  to 
tenants  for  residence  purposes. 

The  appellant  contended  that  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  Septemijer  1.  1937, 
was  unconstitutional  because  Congress  had 
no  power  tmder  the  ConstituUtm  to  establish 
low-cost  bousing  projects.  The  Supreme 
Court  said: 

"A  majority  of  the  Court  below  held  the 
Federal  statute  atithorlzed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Its  reasoning  was  that  even  though  the 
evils  of  bad  bousing  are  local  In  ttMir  origin, 
their  effect  may  become  so  widespread  as  to 
create  a  menace  to  the  national  welfare  and 
that  Congress  is  empowered  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  •  Jat  aspect.  The  dissenting  Judge 
was  of  the  view  that  the  project  amounted 
merely  to  an  embarkation  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  private  business  and  that 
the  Government  could  not  do  this  in  such  a 
way  as  to  Immimiae  the  property  employed 
from  normal  State  taxatton  to  support  local 
police  and  other  services  required  by  the  com- 
munity cf  whl'-h  the  housing  project  forms  a 
part." 

Then,  after  setting  forth  certain  procedural 
facts  concerning  the  various  cases  Invcdved 
In  the  pending  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared: 

"Little  need  be  said  concerning  the  merits. 
Section  1  of  the  Ho"sing  Act  declares  a  policy 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
by  emplovlng  its  funds  and  credit  to  aaalst 
the  States  and  their  political  sabdlTistwis  to 
relieve  unemployment  and  safcfoutl  bealtli. 
safety,  and  morals  of  the  Nation  s  clttaens  by 
improving  housing  conditions.  Section  5 
provides   m  part,    the  autliorlty.  Including 


but  not  limited  to  its  frandiis*.  capttal.  re- 
serves, surplus,  loans.  Income,  aacta,  an4 
property  of  any  kind,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority." 
Section  13  authorises  agreements  by  the  Au- 
thority to  pay  annual  sums,  not  exceeding 
taxes  which  would  otherwise  bt  paid.  In  lieu 
of  taxes. 

"Challenge  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enict  the  Hotising  Act  most  fall.  And  Con- 
gress may  exempt  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  or  its  iivstrumentallty  from 
State  taxation  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses ot  tlM  Federal  legislation.  This  if 
settled  by  such  an  array  of  authority  ttiat 
citation  wotild  seem  unnecessary." 

from  the  general  welfare  clatise,  ttie 
ional  power  "To  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  cf  the  United  States"  (art.  I. 
sec.  S,  clause  2i  supports  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Isstiance  of  bonds  by  Federal 
agencies  to  finance  bousing  aid.  United' 
States  V.  Kay.  supra  ((IMS)  38  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.  258) .  And  Congress  may  create  Federal 
agencies  or  instrumentalities  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  housing  development,  ivovide  for 
the  Insurance  of  mortgages  in  connection 
therewith,  and  otherwise  promote  a  system 
foi-  the  general  improvement  of  housing  con- 
ditions. City  of  Cleveland  v.  United  State*. 
supra:  Pitman  r.  Home  Oicners'  Loan  Corp. 
((1939)  308  U.  S.  21):  United  States  v.  City 
of  Miltcaukee.  supra  ((1035)  38  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.  258).  In  United  States  ▼.  Kay,  supra, 
the  appellate  coun,  speaking  of  ttxe  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  said: 

"In  creating  this  governmental  agency  and 
investing  it  with  the  described  fimctlons. 
Congress  relied  on  its  power  to  tax.  borrow, 
and  appropriate  public  nu>ney.  The  power 
•to  lay  and  collect  taxes  •  •  •  and  pro- 
vtJe  for  the  •  •  •  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  •  •  •'  is  explicitly  con- 
ferred (art.  1.  sec.  8.  clause  1.  United  States 
Constitution),  and  necessarily  contains  tiia 
Implied  power  of  appropriation.  See  Field  v. 
Clark  ( 143  U.  S.  640.  695.  12  S.  Ct.  406.  38  L. 
Ed.  294).  TIte  power  to  borrow  mooay  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  Sutes'  Is  granted 
without  express  limitation  (art.  I.  aec. 
8.  clause  2).  See  Legal  Tender  cases  (110 
U.  S.  421.  444.  4  S.  Ct.  123.  28  L.  Ed.  204).  In 
.  taxing  and  making  appropriations  for  tbe 
general  welfare.  Con|^esa  Is  not  confined 
within  the  scope  of  the  delegated  powers  but 
must  merely  act  in  furtherance  of  general 
or  national  as  distinguished  from  local  pur- 
poaes.  C;.  S.  v.  Butltr  (297  U.  S.  1.  65.  56  S. 
Ct.  312.  80  L.  Ed.  477.  102  A.  L.  R.  014) .  And 
the  power  to  borrow  can  be  subject  to  no 
other  or  greater  limitation.'' 

In  United  States  v.  firoofcs  ((W.  D.  Wash. 
1939 1  28  P.  Supp.  712 ) .  the  court  stated : 

"If  aiding  business  establishments  and 
farmers,  through  loans,  is  wltHln  the  ambit 
of  governmental  authority,  aids  to  Improve 
housing  certainly  are.  For.  in  these  days 
of  congestion  of  poptilatlon.  nothing  Is  more 
conducive  to  the  health  and  contentment 
of  the  community  tban  proper  hfwialng." 

Insofar  as  a  Federal  booamg  progzam  may 
relate  to  the  eradication  of  conditions 
brought  about  by  World  War  n.  the  war 
power  cf  Cfjngress  (art.  L  sec.  6,  datiae*  1. 
11-16)  will  support  legislation  fekinf  to 
eliminate  the  deflcit  in  booring  wtiieh  was 
largely  eauMd  by  heavy  demobilization  and 
by  the  iiiiiiiiiti  jr  ccasation  or  reduction  in 
residential  construction  during  the  period  of 
hostilities.  See  Woods  v.  Cloyd  W.  Miller  Co. 
((1948)  333  U.  8  138).  The  war  power  "in- 
cltides  the  power  "to  recoedy  the  evils  whKA 
have  arisen  from  its  rise  and  progress'  and 
continues  for  tlie  duration  of  tiiat  emer- 
gency." (Ibid.)  Nor  docs  the  fact  that 
actual  bostilltiea  have  eaaaad  toil  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  remady  eaBdition!>  t»x>ught 
about  by  the  conflict.    tlUd.) 
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km  ktmnti  CUmtwrf  Oppose  CVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 


IN  THX  HOUSI  OF  RIPBBBDrTATITIS 

Jfoiutay.  Jutu  t.  1949 

Ui  SANBORN  Mr.  Spftkrr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  lo  the  Cok- 
cMMsaxmuL  Rccokd.  I  lactade  three  edl- 
torteto  tram  Idaho  newipMtn  glvlac  the 
Tlew  of  the  cttiaeiu  In  mr  State  In  re> 
gard  to  the  proposal  of  the  admlnistra- 
taott  to  establish  a  Columbia^  Valley 
Aatbonty 

1  firmly  believe  that  to  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  the  Bute  of  Idaho 
Members  of  OoogrcM  will  defeat  any  pro- 
pOMi  for  a  CVA. 

The  editorials  follow: 


Vnm  Ttmea  of 


It 


IFraa  tli«  Wallace   ddaboi 
May   13.   1M0| 

MXM   AMD   TOO 

It  facu  relaUT*  to  what  tbc 
MarxiiWBt  maT  expect  U  a  Columbia  River 
AuUiorlty  la  aet  up  by  tbe  Pedeml  Oovem- 
It  were  pi'wfd  to  naemben  of  Fort- 
la  la««  8tde  Oommercial  Club  by  Bobert 
Caar.  naUonaUy  known  Portland 
attUkor  aiid  studect.  recently  They  were 
IMia  that  brtnc  Into  aharp  focus  tiM  rela- 
tKWMtup  of  tbe  tiuee  ladmdnnto  wbo  would 
Oinet  a  CVA  wiu>  cttcb  of  «a  ••  ladivtdiMla 
on  ihr  TV  A.  often  ua*d  M  a 
for  a  pr  jpuAMl  CVA.  Mr.  CM* 
deelarad.  "The  annual  timber  cut  In  Ten- 
neaeee  eould  be  bandied  by  Orecoo  milla  in 
ao  day*."  That  gives  a  graptuc  picture  of 
tbe  laasaosMy  at  tbe  propoacd  CVA  and  the 
area  H  —Mid  eoetrot  when  compared  to 
TVA.  a  fact  that  moat  folks  have  oTsriooked. 
Mr  Oaae  drove  home  &v«  points  of  vital 
to  every  ctt:sen  residing  In  tlM  vast 
which  would  come  under  dotntna- 
tton  ot  the  prupoaed  CVA  Pointins  out  that 
Um  thrss  man  board  would  have  lifetime 
jobs  aad  would  be  rsspunaibie  only  to  the 
PrsaMsBt.  he  outlined  theae  ftvs  powess. 
wbleb  eould  and  would  be  Msrctssd  In  die- 
tat43nal  HHaasr: 

i    ManateaMut   of   all    projects    affecting 
navigation,  flood  ooBtrol.  power  prodtictlon. 


of    an    «n«xpend<>d    balancas 

lt«d    to    all    px)stln(t    pro)ect8.    such    as 

rule.  Grand  Coulee,  etc 

3    Buildinf  any  form  of  lodtutrlal  plant 

It  pisissi  and  seUlng  tta  products  at  any  price 

It  pisoaaa  in  coaapctltlon  with  cxutinc  In- 


ii 


4.  TaOlttg  fanners  what  crops  they  may  or 
ty  DOC  raise, 
i.  Coodemnlng  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  Columbia  Baatn.  at  Um  board's 
owa  wbla  or  dlacretlon. 

Hod*  b^  eoooe  forth  to  deny  that  sttch 
powvrs  would  not  be  gtnn  to  tba  tbrse-nan 
buard.  None  wUl  But  protaponlsCs  of  tbe 
CVA  plan  will  tMamfH  to  mtnlmtae  the  re- 
sult* that  may  obtefai  bi  tbe  actttal  eserctae 
of  tbe  powers  That  la  but  a  smoke  acraen. 
Frssdooi  cotnes  at  too  hlgb  a  prtee  to  gamble 
U»s  loas  of  It  upon  tbe  Acklensas  of  indl- 
Ths  grsatsf  tbe  power  delecat«<l  to 
or  sasaU  groups,  the  greater  be- 

■al  to  usa  It  to  the  htlt 
«r  vbMdag  tM  INst  itui  Is  too 
In  the  baarto  aai  mlads  of  men  to 
pacmtt  lU  great  sbmidaiirs  to  be  taken  away 
frosB  them  in  oite  fell  rwoof;  by  Oovemment 
•as.  Tbe  vast  ma)or<*y  of  citlaeos  of  the 
Northwest  want  aikd  will  have  no  part  of  s 
CVA 


iPkoas  the 


for 


*n»ere  i 
the  Ofrht 
Authority. 

That   la 
Palls,  where 
cent  of  the 
CVA.     But 
era  part  ol 
advocates 
and  where 
quicker 

Allni^ 
vater  users 
eats,  tite 
of  all  the 
CVA.    On 
Olxic  Ta 
satlon.  and 
other 

Ta  ua.  as 
that  ths 
allseted. 
while  Ita 
in  this 
Tb* 
Isrfsr 


I  tot  so  noticeable  around   Idaho 

we  would  gueaa.  roughly  »0  per- 

people  are  at  present  agslnst  the 

U  easily  discernible  la  the  west- 

Ihe  Slate  where  the   Authority 

uve   a   well-organlaed    program, 

rou  can  get  an  argument  startad 

you  can  say  scat. 

alnst    this    legUlatlon    are    ths 

the  livestock  and  mining  mter- 

oompanles  and  the  govemora 

itatss  involved  in  the  proposed 

Lh«  other   side   we   find   Bsnator 

an  aggressive  pro-CVA  organl- 

chtefly  Washington  ofHelals  snd 


thsa 


po  vw 


kTi.(e 


B  irtb 


which  we 
view  of  th( 
reprint 

-One  of 
ers  who 
Idea  of  a 
sent  the 
als   from 
papers  and 
tcrtals 
puUlng  It 

"In 
another 
tbe  Pacific 
warded    by 
ment 
fcrmly 
were 

•To  the 
cant  of 
question 
CVA  all 
for  ths 
of  Consrrrs  \ 
-ths 
fact  that 
and  In 


rh  f 


opsn  OtBT 

re.-«on  w 
cloaety. 

•The 
by  the 
of  the 
against    it 
are  either 
that  it  Is 

"Suppoifc 
a  move  tea 
to 


be  ma.  taged 


o-der 


PutoBiae 
Ineflk:  lent. 


u 


wio 


from 
D.  C.  in 

agement? 
the 
and 

Istratton 
changed 
coordlnaM 
things  to 
•If  we 
paopla 

tbe  Natlui^l 
tie  better 
propcsal." 


One  of 

nu 


Post  PkUs    (Idaho)    Register  of 
May  3.  1M9| 

A  MOtrMTIIfS  TSltSIOH 

to  be  a  mounting  Uiulon  In 
and  against  a  Columbia  Valley 


well  as  to  others.  It  would  sppear 

States,  which  wotild  bs 

ptatty  mueb  against  the  plan. 

J  roponents  consist  of  a  minority 

and  a  majority  outside  the  area. 

Spokesman-Review,  one  of  tbe 

publiahed   In   the   Northwest. 

Jlltorlal  thoughu  on  this  matter. 

1  elleve  wUl  preaent  an  Interesting 

controversy  to  our  readers     We 

th4lr  editorial  here. 

aeverai  Ctoverument  olBce  hold- 

ute  the  chief  backers  for  the 

Columbia  Valley  Administration  has 

esman -Review  copies  of  edltorl- 

iu^e    Washington.    D.    C    news- 

the  New  Tork  Times.     Those  edl- 

the  CVA  idea  and  are  all  for 

uto  effect  promptly. 

the  same  mall   there   arrived 

bi^dget  of  edltorUls.  all  clipped  from 

Northwest  newspapers  and   for- 

the   Pacific   Northwest  Develop- 

They    were   all    as   unl- 

1  as  the  eastern  newspapers 

with  the  Idea. 

Spokesman-Review  thU  Is  slgnifl- 

bole   allnement   on    the   CVA 

The  push  and  the  promotion  for 

from  outside  the  region,  save 

little  group  of  Democratic  Members 

from  here  who  are  working  with 

to  create   a   CVA.     The 

■pokesmen   In  Washington.  D.  C. 

York  City  want  a  CVA  U  not 

evidence    that    we    here    should 

]  rms  to  It.     On  the  contrary.  It  la 

we  should  examine  It  still  more 


papn 


tbe  I 

COlStltl 

Colui 
Sf:ok( 


sup  xirt 


almi  Mt 


Aasc  clstlon. 
skc  ptlcal 
satlalied 


tie 


ccmes 


admu  Istratlon 


proval  of  the  creation  of  a  Columbia  VaUey 
Authority  baa  been  the  matter  of  speed.  It 
has  been  argued  that  a  CVA  would  expedite 
the  development  of  reclamation,  power,  and 
navigation  possibilities  on  the  Columbia 
River. 

That  contention  was  right— if  CVA  was  to 
be  patterned  alter  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
thority. For  TVA  is  scU-flnsnclng.  It  start- 
ed with  an  Initial  appropriation  and  built 
its  empire  with  bonds. 

But  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Congresa 
cf  the  United  States  designed  to  create  a 
CVA  must  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Con- 
greea  The  reporu  detail  financial  opera- 
tloca.  progress  made  on  its  program,  and 
enumerate  projected  public  worka  together 
with  coat  estimates.  On  that  baais.  Con- 
gress wUl  provide  the  appropriation  for  press- 
ing that  program. 

Thafs  exactly  what  we  have  now.  The 
Reclamation  Bureau  and  Army  engineers 
cant  move  one  bit  faster  than  the  money 
which  Congress  appropriates  permits. 

And  CVA  under  the  present  bill  will  bs 
dependent  upon  tbe  same  source  for  Its 
money. 

It  seems  unlikely  thst  Congrem  will  bs 
more  liberal  in  dishing  out  cash  for  Colum- 
bia Basin  development  for  a  CVA  than  It 
would  be  for  funds  for  the  engineers  snd 
Reclamation  Bureau. 


go'  ernors 
C\  A 
regiw 


of  tbe  States  most  affected 
propoaal  are  against  it.     Most 
s  Congressmen  will  probably  be 
Most   of    the   area's   newspapers 
i  igalnst  it  or  await  further  evidence 
loSBsarj  or  desirable. 
w  In  the  Northwest  should  start 
a  Potomac  Valley  AdmlnUtratlon. 
from   here,   tmt   with  some 
til*  govsmlng  board  to  be  cho- 
th*    populstk»    of    Washington. 
to  give  them  a  voice  In  man- 
Prom  many  sources  we  bear  that 
ragion  U  backward,  wasteful. 
Our  Potomac  Valley  Admln- 
rould  see  to  It  that  things  were 
ihe  NaUonal  Capital.     We  would 
the  existing  agencies  and  shape 
the  pattern  of  our  own  Ideaa. 
irere  to  propose  that,  perhaps  the 
are  sponsoring   ths  CVA  from 
Capital  would  understand  a  lit- 
the  feeling  that  wa  have  for  their 


Parmer    of    May 


th4   Bastem   Idaho 
5.    l»«i>| 
TWAT  *astTMSirr*s  sows 
he  potent  argumenu  which  pro- 
biv*  advanced  to  support  their  sp- 


Confederate  Memorial — Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Jefferson  DkTU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  an 
address  which  I  delivered  over  the  radio 
on  Saturday.  June  4,  as  a  part  of  the 
memorial  services  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ramkix.  My  fellow  Americans.  I  am 
speaking  to  you  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Maude  Howell  Smith,  chairman  of  radio 
service  for  the  District  of  Columbia  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

As  everyone  knows,  yesterday.  Jime  S. 
was  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  JefTerson  Dsvls.  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  all  time 

Ever  since  the  close  of  tiiat  vmfortunats 
conflict  the  glorious  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  conducted  their  memorial 
services  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

In  fact,  they  are  responsible  for  the  first 
Memorial  Day.  On  April  25.  1886.  Just  1  year 
after  the  war  closed,  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  In  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Congress,  while  decorating  the  graves  of  the 
Confederate  dead,  alao  decorated  the  graves 
of  about  40  Federal  soldiers  who  had  been 
burled  there 

The  news  of  this  Incident  spread  thrr<ugh- 
out  the  country  and  brought  from  the  pen 
of  the  Honorable  Francis  Miles  Pinch,  a  dis- 
tinguished northern  writer,  s  little  poem 
called  the  Blue  and  the  Oray.  that  will  llv* 
as  long  aa  the  Stars  and  Stripes  continue  to 
float  over  a  free  people;  as  long  as  the  sweet 
strains  of  old  Dlzla  shall  continue  to  stir 
the  souttMm  heart  with  lU  sweet  but  mel- 
ancholy pathos. 
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He  said: 


"By  the  flow  of  the  Inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  Iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave  grass  quiver. 

Aslpep  are  the  rsnks  of  the  dead: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day: 
Under  the  one  the  blue. 

Under  the  other  the  gray. 

"These  In  the  roblngs  of  glory. 

Those  In  the  gloom  of  defeat. 
All  with  the  battle  blood  %otj. 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet. 
Under  the  scd  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  ttie  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  blue. 

Under  the  wUlow,  the  gray." 

He  closed  with  this  verse: 

•No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  blue. 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray." 

From  that  Incident  came  our  Memorial 
Day.  which  the  country  as  a  whole  observes 
on  May  30.  and  which  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  now  observe  on  June  3. 

Almost  a  century  has  passed  away  since 
the  end  of  that  unfortunate  confLct.  The 
people  of  the  South  are  glad  that  human 
slavery  has  disappeared.  They  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  It  m  the  beginning.  But  be  It 
said  to  their  everlasting  c-edlt  that  they  did 
more  for  the  colored  race  In  teaching  them 
the  rudiments  of  civilization  and  showing 
them  for  the  first  time  the  light  of  Christian- 
ity than  any  other  people  have  ever  done 
In  all  the  ages  past  and  gone. 

We  are  glad  our  country  Is  reunited.  We 
hope  it  will  forever  remain  so.  If  those 
men  who  wore  the  blue,  and  the  ones  who 
wore  the  gray  In  that  unfortunate  conflict, 
could  come  back  today  and  see  wh.t  Is  going 
on,  in  my  opinion  they  would  throw  down 
their  arms,  embrace  each  other,  and  say, 
'Let's  get  together  and  save  our  country  from 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  those  Insidious 
alien  Influences  that  are  now  attempting  to 
wreck  cur  Government,  trying  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  American  way  of  life,  and 
striving  to  wipe  Christianity  from  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

They  would  say.  "Let's  Join  hands  in  com- 
bating those  pernicious  influences,  in  order 
that  we  may  save  America  for  Americans, 
and  perpetuate  those  blessings  of  liberty, 
freedom,  and  Christianity  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  heroes,  patriots, 
and  statesmen  of  former  generations." 

On  yesterday,  with  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  I  stood  before  the  statues  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee  In  Statu- 
sry  Hall  In  the  Capitol.  As  I  looked  upon 
their  majestic  figures,  my  mind  ran  back 
across  the  years,  and  I  recalled  that  although 
Lee  and  Davis  were  together  almost  every 
day  during  the  4  years  of  that  horrible  war, 
I  have  never  seen  where  Lee  ever  crltlclaed 
Davis,  or  where  Davis  ever  crltlclaed  Lee. 
They  were  two  of  the  greatest  Cturlstian 
leaders  of  all  time,  and  their  majestic  figures 
in  Statuary  Hall  represent  aU  the  brave  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  went  through  4  years 
of  that  war  and  20  horrible  years  of  recon- 
struction. 

The  world  has  never  seen  greater  soldiers 
in  times  of  war  or  grtater  citizens  In  times 
of  p>esce  than  those  brave  men  who  wore  the 
gray  tn  that  War  Between  the  States. 

With  all  deference  to  our  otlier  great 
heroes.  I  feel  perfectly  safe  In  saying  that 
Robert  K.  Lee  was  the  greatest  coaimander 
tike  world  tias  ever  seen. 


In  paying  my  humble  tribute  to  him  and 
to  Jefferson  Davis.  I  Include  their  brsve  fol- 
lowers snd  the  noble  women  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Senator  Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia,  once  said: 

"When  the  future  hlstco^lan  shall  come  to 
survey  the  character  of  Lee  he  will  find  It 
rising  like  s  huge  mountain  above  the  un- 
dulating plane  of  humanity,  and  he  must 
lift  his  eyes  Iilgh  toward  heaven  to  catch 
Its  summit.  He  possessed  every  virtue  of 
other  great  commanders  without  their  vices. 

"He  was  a  foe  without  hate,  a  friend  with- 
out treachery,  a  soldier  without  cruelty,  a 
victor  without  oppression,  and  a  victim  with- 
out murmuring. 

"He  was  s  pubUc  officer  without  vices,  s 
private  citizen  without  wrong,  a  neighbor 
without  reproach,  a  Clirlstlan  without  hypoc- 
risy, and  a  man  without  guile. 

"He  was  a  Caesar  without  his  ambition. 
Frederick  without  his  tyranny.  Napoleon 
without  his  selfishness,  and  Washington 
without  his  reward. 

"He  was  obedient  to  authority  as  s  serv- 
ant, and  royal  in  authority  as  a  true  king. 
He  was  gentle  as  a  woman  In  life,  modest 
and  pure  as  a  virgin  In  thought,  watchful 
as  s  Roman  vestal  In  duty,  submissive  to 
law  as  Socrates,  and  grand  in  battle  as 
AchUlea." 

In  the  words  of  Oliver  Ocddsmfth — 

"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  Its  awful  form 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm — 
Though  round  Its  breast  the  rolling  clouds 

are  spread 
Eternal  sunsiilne  settles  on  Its  head." 

He  stands  today  the  most  cconmandlng, 
the  most  masterly,  the  moet  serenely  inspir- 
ing figure  upon  the  hcwizon  of  human  history. 

In  a  book  written  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Fedeiick 
Maurice,  of  the  British  Army,  in  1925,  he 
compare-  Lee  with  Wellington  and  all  the 
other  great  English  generals,  from  Marlbor- 
ough down,  and  winds  up  by  placing  Lee 
above  both  Marlborough  and  WeUlngton  as 
the  greatest  commander  of  ths  English- 
speaking  race. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Ill- 
fated  Confederacy,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  this  IJatlon  has  ever  produced. 
When  he  was  on  the  western  front  as  a  ct^o- 
nel  In  the  Black  Hawk  war,  he  swore  In  a 
young  captain  of  Infantry  from  Illinois  by 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  together 
they  fought  and  won  that  conflict. 

I  believe.  If  Davis  and  Lincoln  were  here 
today,  they  would  again  Join  hands  In  com- 
batting the  evils  of  conomunism,  the  greatest 
menace  our  Christian  clvUlzatlon  has  ever 
known — a  menace  that  threatens  the  safety 
of  our  Nation  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  referred  to  Jefferson 
Davis  as  being  "eloquent  amcmg  the  most 
eloquen;  m  debate,  wise  among  the  wisest  In 
counsel,  and  brave  among  the  bravest  on  the 
battlefield." 

He  went  ttirough  the  horrors  of  war  and 
reconstruction,  in  wiiich  he  manifested 
courage,  wisdom,  strength,  and  ability  un- 
surpassed, and  never  wavered  In  his  devotion 
to  those  principles  for  which  he  fought  and 
suffered,  but  stood  at  all  times  as — 

"•    •    •    constant  as  the  Northern  Star 
Of  V hose  true-lUd  and  resting  quality 
There  Is  no  fellow  In  the  firmament." 

As  Blsiiop  Galloway  once  said  of  him: 
"Marvelous,  many-sided,  masterful  man, 
hla  virtues  will  grow  brighter  and  ills  name 
be  writ  larger  with  each  passing  century. 
Soldier,  iioo.  statesman,  gentleman.  Ameri- 
can— a  prince  of  Christian  chivalry,  the  im- 
crowned  chief  of  an  Invisible  republic  <rf 
loving  and  ic^al  iiearts — when  snotiier  htm- 
drcd  years  Iiave  iisiiil  no  IntcUlgaui  voice 


wUl  fail  to  praise  tilm  and  no  patriotic  hand 
will  refuse  to  place  a  laurel  wreath  upoa 
his  radiant  brow." 

So  we  have  come  today  to  lay  the  flowers 
of  filial  love  and  affection  at  the  feet  of  these 
grest  men  and  to  place  wreaths  upon  ths 
graves  of  our  heroes  of  the  past  as  symbols 
of  their  laurels  of  fame  that  vrill  live  and 
brighten  with  the  passing  years,  as  a  great 
southern  poet  once  said: 

"TUl  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old. 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  un- 
fold." 

Ocd  bless  tlieir  sacred  memorlsa. 
Ood  save  America. 


Towascad  Clnb  PctitioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOSADO 

IM  THE  HOL^SE  OF  REPRESENTATXVX8 

Moniay,  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  is 
a  petition  signed  by  members  of  Town- 
send  Club,  No.  3.  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Colorado,  and  I  wish 
to  present  this  as  evidence  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  passage  of  H.  R.  2136: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, respectfully  request  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  2135  and  2136  known  as  the  Town- 
send  Plan  and  respectfully  request  your  coop- 
eration and  help. 

Mrs.  Minnie   Decker.   C.  W    Wilson,   Mrs. 
C.  W.  Wilson.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Hougham,  Duans 
Hougham.  Mrs.  M.  R.  Jeffers,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Clark. 
Mrs.  D.  Mundy.  Mrs.  I.  P.  Nelaen,  A.  CliarTst. 
Jack  Clayton,  Peter  Meyer.  Mrs.  Marie  Meyer. 
K.  S.  PenneU,   Frank  Master,  Mrs.   Samuel 
Croy,  Samuel  Croy,  Jesse  Beets,  Ollie  Beets. 
Kathrine  Kechter,  Norman  Leaser,  Mrs.  Jack 
Grlf&n.  E.  Hammond,  Vera  Hammond,  Del- 
bert  W.  Rlngsted,  Helen  Rlngsted,  D.  R.  Llt- 
tlefleld,  A.  B.  Redd,  B.  G.  Redd,  Doris  Redd. 
Mae   Redd.   W.  C.   Stein,   F.  J.  Olson,   Port 
Collins.     Colo.;     Frank     Burk.     Wellington, 
Colo.:    B.    L.    Knodle,    L.    C.    Sample,    Mrs. 
L.  C.   Sample.  Mrs.   A.   M.  Sandburg,  W.   P. 
Bentlage.  Mrs.  Millie  Meier,  J.  A.  Cameron. 
Mrs.   J.    A.   Cameron,    Mrs.    Frank    Wrather. 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Knodle.  Mrs.  Velma  Irvln,  Howard 
Imn,  A.  J.  Delay,  W.  E.  McBanney.  W.  C. 
Hawley.  James  M.   Depew,  Guy  H.  Payton. 
Guy  Payton.   M.   O.   Biwbanaa.  Ifaann   C. 
Kuhre.  Alfred  Dragon,  Louis  Walafw,  Ifay  D, 
McDowell.  Lilah  J.  Bishop,  Peter  Boyer.  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

Thomas  Rose.  Mrs.  Thomas  Rose,  J.  M. 
Ireland.  Mrs.  J.  tL  Ireland,  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 
Johnson,  Thomas  B.  Johnson,  G.  O.  Stake- 
bake,  Mrs.  Elste  IWlsr,  Jbaaas  Waikar.  Ployd 
Miller.  Mrs.  B«ld  T  aiigatmii.  Baed  Langston, 
Mrs.  R.  O.  Miller,  R.  G.  Miller.  B.  E.  Widger. 
Mrs.  N  Metcalf.  N.  MetcalT,  J.  W.  Henderson. 
I.  M.  VanSlckle.  Mrs.  L.  M.  VanSickle,  Lee 
Miller.  Ruth  Miller,  W.  P.  Barker.  Alice  Bar- 
ker. Bellrue,  Colo.;  C.  L.  Lyon,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Lyon. 
C.  H.  Gausman,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gausman,  R.  Sita- 
man,  Charles  Andersen,  Mrs.  Charles  Ander- 
sen. L.  D.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Lawrence. 
George  Schaer,  Ulllan  Schaer,  Mrs.  M.  Stew- 
art. Nis  Andersen,  A.  W.  Adam.  Jasper  Jensen, 
Paul  S.  Moe.  BXIa  Moe,  Myron  Wescott.  Iocs 
M  rates.  E.  O.  Tates.  Maria  S.  Christiansen. 
Jea5le  M.  ThompsoD,  Logan  Neal.  J.  O.  Beeler. 
Lawrence  M.  Miller.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Miller. 
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CTiiiii    unvr    ^Mrt   T    Miner.   Judm   T 

fttery  C.  WoU*.  0«acv«  WoUc.  rort  OolU&a. 
OdIo. 

H.  «.  CT«rk.  Ac»d»  M    9««o»t.  J    M    Ow»m. 

Ul!tv  M    Obiim.  Mn.  R    D    RUnball.  Cl)il« 

KlmbAll.  Beth  T1—*««w    C    A    'Thallon.  T   K. 

McOutrv    I>lv«  L    HcOmixt.  Alt*  M    Stoker. 

It.  D.  Martoa,  Oeorge  Oiaffee.  D»Tid  B 

Port  OoUlns.  Oo»c :  J    W    lUm- 

Mtar.  BeUTU*.  Colo ;  P.  J.  D— tng.  Mn.  P 

J    Deemtnc    Mr»    Onwe   NhO.  »uU»    B««I» 

MMttfeN*.  OMTf*  Mattbevm.  Vaae*  Ptolpp*. 

JMm*  a.  Torrri^ce   H   Bucbert.  0«acv»  8t«n- 

■I.  A    W    DafiQ.  K.  P    Kitkft.  A.  &  WUpox. 

■■Ct*  M    WUcox.   Marr  Kccrgaard.  Maball* 

Parkrr.    LuU    Marsh.    Janw    A     Terrene*. 

Maude  B   Torrence.  UUtan  Dufan.  Augusta 

M.  Ow)ardina.  M  B  Lfonard.  Ellen  Romero. 

tmcj  Pacheco.  Luci.e  Bakkra.  Mrv  D.  Wblt- 

tli«too.  lft«.  Wmiam  iipmnn,  Mra.  C   K   Lar- 

mm.  Mn.  Ray  We—to.  M    L  Dodaen.  Mn. 

Btbd  Klmbte.  MolUe  Andreva.  B.  C.  Aadrcwa. 

R-    8.   Tiller.    Ilenie   H    Tlngey.    MatUe    L. 

Rhoun.  Anna  C    Soderman.  Joe  Soderman. 

Rosle  Mwaboa.  C.  M.  MarUum.  Port  CoUina, 

Oslo 

T     R     ColCiin.    Mn.    CoJgan,    Mr*     DocU 

Mn.  Cr7*t«l  Carder.  Mrs    H    L    Al- 

a.  L.  Altalgtit.  C.  C  Stotebe  Mn  C  C. 

Jeaac  W  Maaoa.  Roaa  Uancston.  Bsie 

WUlty.  tUyy  V   Likena.  Uaie  M.  LUmia.  L.  R. 

Min<liw     Mn.    Alice    McOoaoam.    Mrs. 

CiMriM  DUOB.  Mr    and  Mra.  M  A.  Oaboni. 

Mn.  Sarah  L.  Kjmcu.  J.  8.  Naaoa.  Ctaode  L. 

and  VUet  SUtct.  Mrs.  8uan  Vwh— tn.  Mr*. 

Sean  Meyen.  K.  T  Phllbert.  Mr*.  N  C  Pearcy. 

>iwpiilin    McICey.   O    C    Tankersley.   Jevell 

nAkanley.  Bii>ei  Klnf .  Un  Willtam  O  OU- 

w.  Mra.  BMttbMh  M.  Ottear.  Mrs.  BKaatieth 

OiM  O.  r^iinimi.  ■.  E.  BaicaBib.  Mn  Nettte 

RlXc.  P.  R  Rife.  C.  L.  Rile.  Mr*.  W.  Payntcr. 
A  W  Martz.  Vema  Hill.  O  M  McPtUUlpa. 
Mn  Betty  McPbUUpa.  itmate  M  MrPhliUpa. 
Waon  L.  McPhlUipa.  B.  H.  Wombaeker. 
DoMUiy  K  WomtMCker.  T.  W.  Smith.  Mn. 
T.  W  liBlili  WalMr  Bot«M.  Myrtte  Oovninc 
W.  J.  lilMBil,  Part  OmUna.  Colo.;  Owrse 
MMfarUne.  WrUinrtoc.  Goto.;  Mn  B  8 
DoBB.  J.  C  Bievto*.  Grace  Hamliun.  Port 
OcOltna.  Coio. 

Bale  Alexander.  Port  CoUiaa.  Caio  :  W.  A 
Oldenturf.  Carr.  Goto.;  C  C.  Shclesher«ar. 
W  A.  Phippa.  J.  H.  Prttz.  Ljila  Crtiok.  V.  K 
Pfatfar.  Mn  C  M.  Oarrett.  Mrv  Mary  K.  Hut- 
aon.  Mn.  A  Vaientlne.  Plorcoee  Shryack. 
Mrs.  T«»a  Brovo  Mrs.  B.  Gadna.  Mn  NeUlc 
Mrs.  CbM.  Treancr.  Plorsnce  Ly- 
TMmj  Lymac  H.  P.  Bcaaantlov.  Mao' 
Borsley.  Jamas  C.  LAnoo.  Cbarlea  M.  Tres- 
ner.  Svan  Cndam.  Hen  y  Henkei.  Mis 
Charles  SchlaBbargir.  Chas.  B.  Bohnke.  Mrs 
P.  H.  Tttrtey.  Conrad  Sitxman.  J.  P.  Freahour. 
A.  J.  MtUcr.  Mr*.  Cor*  M  Mmcr.  Or  H  M 
OoM.  Mn  M*b«l  Welole.  Wm.  WaltJe.  J  W 
MMtlar.  Mn  Bel'e  MetUer.  Mn.  Anna  Melt- 
tar,  Manhail  Barkley.  Port  CoUlna.  Colo. 
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REMARKS 

c> 

HON  CURE  L  HOFFMAN 

or    MlCIlMk4Ji 

■I  TB  KOU88  OP  RAFBBBIH  F ATIVEB 

Tburtdat.  JuM€  2.  194$ 

Mr  HOPniAN  of  Mlchlna  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  undersUnd  IhAt  the  biU.  H.  R. 
45*3.  which  hJLs  to  do  »ith  this  Addi- 
UaaaJ  deck  hire,  is  now  oo  tte  SptBtar's 
4Hk.  Am  I  correct?  Cmn  It  te  MHOMd 
that  any  Member  can  at  any  tune  submit 


a  conscn ;  request  that  conferees  be  ap- 
pointed? Or  will  the  House  leader&hlp 
not  recojniie  such  a  reque.st?  It  is  up  to 
the  Spa  ker.  but  I  thought  auOPtoe  the 
gentlemin  from  Massachmetta  had 
!»omethir  g  to  do  with  tt. 

The  !  SPEAKER  The  Chair  would 
think  thu  the  la5t  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  was  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  Hi  )FFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
quite  unierstand 

The  8  "EAKER.    The  matter  of  recog 
nition  would  be  up  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr  FOFPMAN  of  Mlrhiftan.  What 
would  U\e  procedure  be  should  a  Mem- 
ber subr  lit  .«such  a  consent  request? 

The  S  ='EAKER.  The  Chair  will  meet 
that  is.<v  0  when  it  arLses. 

Mr.  H  )FFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  would 
seem,  ilien.  that  those  who  are  opposed. 
In  order  to  Ret  the  ftoor.  will  have  to  stay 
here  on    he  f!oor  all  the  time. 

The  »*EAKER.  I  was  elected  to  stay 
here:  I  lo  not  know  what  the  situation 
is  with    he  other  Members. 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOOTH  DAKOT* 

IN  TKt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Monday,  June  6.  1949 

ZASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
.  the  Racoao.  I  Include  the  fol- 
adio  broadcast  over  the  Colum- 
Brtadcastmg  System  on  Sunday. 
949: 
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Tlie  Braanan  Plan 


NCM    Dwlght    Cooke,   chairman   oX 

■  weekly  dUciualon  program.  Peo- 

orm.  opens  today's  debate  on  the 

"Should  the   New   Farm   Plan  Be 

Again,    the    People*    Platform 

you  from  Waaiilngton.     Mr.  Cooke  s 

e  Ralph  S.  Trigg.  Administrator  of 

:tion  and  Marketing  Adminlstra- 

_  tJnlted  States  Department  of  Agrl- 

and   President   of    the   Commodity 

Corpontlon;     and     Representative 

Case.  Republican,  of  South  Dakota. 

and  member  of  the  House  Approprla- 

C<  mmlttee. 

ow  we  hear  from  Dwtght  Cooke. 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  might  try 

I  oth  the  broad  speeches  and  the  com- 

technlcsUtles  of  this  Idea  and  get 

to  the  meat  and.  for  that  mpttci 

and  the  vegetables  and  the  milk 

new   farm   Idea      Briefly,   where   Ifs 

different    from    anything    we're 

In  this  area  is  in  the  area  of 

cropa — these  nseats  and  eggs  and 

TegetaMea.     Instead  of  holding  the 

eggs  up  to  a  c«nain  level,  tlM  way 

farm    price    support-prcffram 

Idea  is  that  these  things  we  buy 

to  Mt  in  the  cities  would  fall  to 

demand    and   supply    market 

w^st«Ter  th«  fsrmer  could  get.     But. 

this  msrket  price  to  the  farmer  was 

LO  give  him  a  fair  profit,  the  Depart - 

Agriculture  would  pay  the  farmer 

nake  up  the  difference. 

,  Mr.  Tngg.  you  might  well  be  the 
itor  of  this  program,  if  Congress 
Did  I  do  fairly  in  describing  this 
tkt  compllcsted   baby? 


r 


dt  m 


pn  tent 

ttie 
nee  1 
n  pilar 


Mr.  Tkicc  Yes.  I  think  you  did.  Mr.  Cooke. 
I  think  that  the  program  does  provide  for 
th*"  extension  of  definite  price  supports  to 
comm»idmes  not  heretofore  covered  well 
enough,  such  as  milk,  meat  and  other  perish- 
ables. And  I  might  say  that  these  perish- 
able commodlUes.  this  whole  group,  provides 
for  about  75  percent  of  the  farm  Income, 
and  It  U  Important  that  the  consideration  be 
given  to  these  commodities  and  at  the  same 
time  the  consumer  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  CooKk.  Well,  you  know,  the  way  I  de- 
scribed It.  Mr.  Trigg.  It  could  almost  sound 
like  having  your  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  The 
farmer  gets  a  fair  profit  and  we  get  cheaper 
food.     Somebody  pays  for  It.  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Tkicc.  Why.  of  course.  Mr.  Cooke.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  were  not  compering 
this  program  with  no  program  at  all.  but  re- 
member we  have  a  program  on  the  books 
now.  one  that  Congress  has  passed  some  time 
back  and  the  country  has  adopted,  and  that 
program  Is  going  to  cost  money.  So,  If  we 
compare  them.  It's  one  program  against  an- 
other program,  and  not  this  one  against  no 
program. 

Mr.  CooKi.  A  better  way  of  achieving  the 
same  long-range  objectives,  in  other  words. 
Mr.  Trioc.  That  Is  right.     Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  Cook*.  Is  that  the  way  you  see  it,  Mr. 
Casx? 

Mr.  Casx.  Well,  except  that  it  isn't  neces- 
sarily a  comparison  of  this  particular  pro- 
gram with  the  program  which  Is  hi  existence 
at  the  present  time.  And  I  Just  wonder  how 
you  actually  can  talk  about  eliminating  the 
complications  and  technicalities  of  a  pro- 
gram when  you  start  out  by  saying  that  you 
waive  those.  Actually,  one  of  the  things  that 
is  bothering  a  great  many  people  about  the 
proposal  that  has  been  voiced  by  Secretary 
Brannan  is  the  very  fact  of  its  technicalities 
and  detaUs. 

Mr.  CooKx.  You  mean,  you  aren't  sure  what 
will  happen  under  this  kind  of  a  complicated 
plan? 

Mr.  Casx.  And  I  don't  think  the  country 
knows,  that's  true.  Why.  Just  this  week,  for 
example.  I  got  a  telegram  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Dakota  Livestock  Growers' 
Association,  very  much  alarmed  over  the  pro- 
j)osal  to  initiate  the  program  by  trying  It 
out  on  hogs,  giving  a  trial  run  on  hogs.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  Is  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  meat  prices,  and  that  if  hogs, 
for  example,  were  to  go  to  5  cents  a  pound 
that  youd  have  the  biggest  panic  iu  this 
country  that  can  be  Imagined. 
Mr.  Cooke.  Mr.  Trigg. 

Mr.  Taicc.  Well.  Mr  Cast.  I  don't  believe 
that  anyone  would  ever  assume  that  prices 
of  hogs  go  to  5  cents  a  pound,  as  we  now 
know  It.  Now.  of  course,  you  can  t  work  out 
the  details  and  technicalities  of  any  broad 
program  such  as  this  one  and  lay  them  all 
out  one  by  one.  until  experience  has  taught 
us  a  few  things.  But  In  connection  with  this 
proposal  to  make  production  payments  for 
hogs,  which  we  now  have  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  have  asked  Congre-^s  to  take 
action  on.  I  don't  believe  that  that's  going 
to  present  a  creat  deal  of  a  problem.  Ifs 
a  matter  oX  taking  what  we  would  normally 
spend  In  the  way  of  purchasing  pork  In  the 
market,  taking  it  out  of  the  market.  Its  a 
matter  of  taking  that  amount  of  money  and 
making  payments  direct  to  the  farmer  to 
insure  that  he  gets  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Casx.  Well  now.  let's  see.     The  Com- 
modity  Credit   Corporation    has   some   corn 
loans  hasn't  It? 
Mr.  Txicc.  That  Is  correct.    Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  Casx.  What  wUl  happen  to  the  value 
of  those  loans  if  hogs  drop  off  abruptly? 

Mr.  Txico.  I  don't  know  that  anything  wUl 
happen  to  them.  Mr  Case.  The  Commodity 
loan  win  still  have  its  value. 

Mr.  CooKX.  For  a  connection  for  people 
who  don't  have  hogs  and  corn,  you  feed  the 
corn  to  the  bogs.    And  if  you  arent  going  to 
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get  much  money  for  the  hogs,  you  can't  af- 
ford to  pay  much  money  for  the  corn. 

Mr.  Cass.  And.  historically,  it  a  always 
been  recognized  that  there  s  a  definite  rela- 
tionship between  the  price  ot  hogs  and  the 
price  of  corn  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  CooKX.  And  the  price  of  pork  chops. 

Mr.  Casx.  And  the  price  of  pork  chops. 

Mr.  TKicG.  WeU.  of  course.  Mr.  Cask,  any 
prcgram  that  we  design  In  connection  with 
hogs  naturally  takes  In  the  feed  relationship 
between  corn  and  hogs  and  the  price  of  corn 
and  the  price  of  hogs. 

Mr.  Casx.  All  right.  Mr.  Trigg,  but  there's 
ttifft  a  relationship  between  meat  prices. 
How.  the  thing  that  Mr.  Morgan,  who  wired 
me,  was  worried  about  was  the  effect  on  the 
cattle  market.  He  said  that  already  the  cat- 
tle market  has  dropped  off  In  the  last  2 
weeks,  since  this  suggestion  came  out,  be- 
cause It  is  realized  that  U  the  price  of  pork 
chops  goes  down,  then  the  consumer  isn't 
going  to  be  ao  much  interested  in  buying 
beef.  And  if  not  interested  in  buying  beef- 
steak and  the  prices  of  cattle  go  down,  then 
the  banks  that  have  loans  on  cattle  arc  going 
to  worry  about  those  loans. 

Mr.  TaiGC.  Well.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Case. 
that  you're  assunoing  that  the  consumer  is 
going  to  eat  pork  and  beef  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  quantities.  And  I  don't 
think  that  Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Casx.  No;  It  doesn't  assume  that  at  all. 

Mr.  CooKX.  Sounds  like  a  nice  idea,  from 
the  consumer  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Case.  It's  quite  the  contrary  all 
around.  Mr.  Cooke.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
Isn't  going  to  eat  both  beefsteak  and  pork 
chops  at  the  same  time.  But  if  he  can  buy 
the  pork  chops  at  a  price  considerably  be- 
low what  will  buy  beefsteak,  he  wUl  stop 
buying  beefsteak;  beefsteak  wUl  go  down 
sharply:  your  loans  on  cattle  aren't  worth 
so  much,  and  you  have  a  first-class  panic 
all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  CooKX.  I  thought  that's  where  this 
Idea  came  In  and  paid  the  difference  to  the 
farmer,  so  It  didn't  go  down.  (Speak  simul- 
taneously.)    I  guess  I'm  wrong. 

Mr.  Case.  But  the  suggestion  now  is  that 
you  start  out  by  giving  a  trial  run  on  hogs 
and  doing  nothing  so  far  as  the  cattle  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Txicc.  It  isn't  necessarily  a  trial  run 
for  this  program.  Mr.  Casx.  We  re  faced  right 
now  with  the  possibility  of  going  into  the 
market  and  buying  pork  and  pork  producu 
from  the  packers  In  order  to  assure  that  the 
farmer  Is  returned  90  percent  of  parity  on 
hogs.  Now.  there  is  no  other  method  avail- 
able to  the  Department  at  the  present  time, 
except  to  buy  the  pork  and  pork  products 
from  the  packer  in  order  to  suppo-t  the  price 
of  bogs. 

Mr.  CooKX.  I  wouldn't  ''ant  a  listener  to 
beef,  because  this  Idea  of  hogs  and  com  and 
beef  was  hogging  the  whole  program,  gen- 
tlemen. Something  went  past  my  ears  a 
few  moments  ago.  maybe  we  ought  to  focus 
on  first  here.  Mr.  Trigg  is  saying  that  this 
new  idea  is  Just  a  better  way  of  achieving 
an  objective  which  he  is  for.  The  question 
that  maybe  we  should  look  at  very  sharply 
here:  Are  you.  generally,  for  this  same  ob- 
jective he  is? 

Mr  Cass.  WeU.  Mr.  Cooke,  there's  no  dif- 
ference in  objectives,  so  far  as  I  know,  be- 
tween sincere  people  on  trying  to  establish 
a  proper  relationship  l)etween  the  producer 
at  food  and  the  consumer  of  food. 

Mr  CroKc  Is  It  fair  to  ask  you  what 
"prcper"  meaiu? 

Mr.  Caex.  Well,  prices  are  all  relative,  and 
the  aim  of  the  old  parity  program  was  to 
achieve  a  buying  power  *or  the  farmer  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  produced  that  txjre  a 
fair  relationship  to  the  price  of  what  he  had 
to  buy. 

Mr.  Cooks.  So.  both  of  you  are  agreed  that 
the   fanner,   one   way  or  another     •     •     • 
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wc  ahould  attempt  to  hold  the  faroi  Ineacna 

to  that  kind  of  level. 

Mr.  Tuoo.  Well,  Mr.  Cooke,  that's  been  the 
purpose  of  this  farm  program  over  the  past 
year,  to  return  to  the  producer  a  fair  price 
for  bis  products.     True  enough. 

Mr.  Casb.  Now.  of  course,  Mr.  Trigg,  there 
are  two  ways  that  this  matter  could  be  ap- 
proached. Mr.  Cooke  Is  brmglng  in  the 
Cfxisunoer  angle,  and  that's  a  proper  angle. 
But  a  great  many  farmers  are  asking  me  this 
question:  Well,  why  not  reverse  the  process? 
If  this  Is  to  subsidise  the  food  bill  so  that 
the  consumer  can  buy  his  food  below  the 
cost  of  production,  why  not  give  the  check  to 
him?  That  Is.  give  the  check  to  the  con- 
sumer so  that  he  can  pay  a  price  that  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Txioc.  I  think  if  you  will.  Mr.  Caas. 
lock  at  the  technicaUties  and  difficulties  of 
any  such  program  as  that,  I  believe  they 
would  be  insurmountable.  Whenever  you 
would  have  to  distribute  any  such  payment 
as  that  to  140.000,000  ccmsumers  in  this 
country,  I  don't  believe  it  could  be  done.  I 
don't  think  the  Congress  would  ever  approve 
any  such  mechanism  as  that.  However, 
you're  in  a  much  better  position  to  Judge 
that  than  I. 

Mr.  CooKX.  Wasnt  the  old  blue-stamp 
program  somewhat  of  an  effort  iu  this 
direction? 

Mr.  Casx.  Of  course,  Mr.  Cooke,  that  was 
what  was  running  through  my  mind  as 
Mr.  Trigg  was  speaking.  That  the  food- 
stamp  plan  waa  essentially  that.  However, 
there  the  distribution  of  food  stamps  was 
to  those  who  had  an  income  that  was  below 
normal. 

Mr.  TXICC.  WeU,  we  feel,  Mr.  Casx,  that  you 
can  do  much  more,  or  Just  as  much,  at  least, 
with  the  method  of  production  payments 
in  tbe  way  of  getting  better  food  and  more 
food  to  the  consumer  under  this  program 
than  you  can  with  a  food  aUotment  or  food- 
stamp  program,  such  as  you  mention. 

Mr.  Case.  But  one  dif&culty  about  it,  Mr. 
Trigg,  is  that  it's  hard  to  be  really  friendly 
to  the  farmer  and  lay  upon  him  the  onus  of 
receiving  a  check  from  the  Treasury,  when 
as  a  matter  of  (act,  it's  a  move  to  subsidize 
the  cost  of  food  at  a  cost  below  prodVKtion. 

Mr.  TxiGc.  Well,  that  in  a  sense  may  be 
true.  Mr.  Casx.  But  we  haven't  fotind  any 
farmer  actually  running  from  a  check  that 
he  has  received  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
And,  after  all.  this  is  a  method  to  get  di- 
rect into  the  liands  of  the  producer  a  check 
for  what  he  produce*  and  not  necessarUy 
guarantee  the  market  or  the  margin  of  some 
of  these  other  producers  ca  packers,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  CASX.  Mr.  Cooke,  if  you  were  to  give 
farmers,  as  I  know  them,  the  choice  between 
getting  their  price  in  the  market  place  and 
getting  it  by  means  of  getting  a  partial  price, 
representing  part  of  the  cost  of  production, 
and  then  later  on  getting  a  check  from  the 
Treasury,  they  would  go  for  the  first  and 
say,  "Give  us  our  price  in  the  market  place." 

Mr.  CooKX.  In  other  words,  you  think  the 
farmers  would  much  rather  have  the  con- 
sumer get  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  CASX.  Yes;  because  the  farmer  regards 
tt  as  a  subsidy,  because  it  means  that  he's 
asked  to  sell  his  food  at  somrthing  less  than 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Txicc.  This,  of  course.  Is  an  effort  to 
go  at  It  In  a  direct  manner,  to  get  the  pro- 
ducer the  cost  of  his  ivoduction  or  to  get 
him  the  support  price  on  this,  and  not  to 
give  it  to  someone  who's  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer,  in  this  case.  And 
we  have  also  had  a  numt>er  of  farmers  say 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  such  plan  because 
it  does  that  very  thing,  Mr.  Cass. 

Mr.  CAsa  Well.  now.  of  course,  when  we're 
tulking  about  consumers  and  farmers  in 
this  regard.  Mr.  Trigg,  it  seems  to  me  that 
were  overlooking  the  fact  that  both  of  them 
arc  taxpayers.    And  I  do  not  sec  how  we  can 


consider  the  question  without  cot^idRlng 
the  effect  on  the  taxpay«-.  Has  any  esti- 
mate been  made  yet  on  the  coat  of  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  CooKi.  Ttuit  little  four-letter  word 
c-o-8-t  makes  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  TXIOC.  Well.  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Cass, 
of  ootuac  that  U  a  big  Item  In  this  program, 
but  as  I  explained,  it's  a  big  item  in  any 
farm  program,  in  an  effort  to  statiilize  the 
Income  of  the  fanners. 

Mr.  ComoE.  Have  you  any  Idea  of  what 
kind  of  a  level  of  cost  is  Involved  in  either 
kind  erf  program? 

Mr.  Taicc.  There  Is  no  exact  way  o(  eatl- 
mating  the  cost  of  either  ot  these  prograna. 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Congress 
has  made  the  flexible  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  operate  in  tbe  manner  in  which 
it  operates  in  order  to  discharge  iU  respon- 
sibUltiee  to  the  producers. 

Mr.  CooKx.  Well  then,  are  you  asking  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  approve  a  blank 
check,  because  of  an  <A)ectlve  they  re  In 
favor  of? 

Mr.  TsMc.  No.  Mr.  Cooke.  That  Isnt  it  at 
all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  the 
first  of  this  week  presented  to  the  Congre.'ss 
or  tte  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the 
House  the  difference  in  cost  between  making 
these  production  payments  and  supporting 
the  prices  under  our  present  system  on  a 
number  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Casx.  But.  of  course,  the  determina- 
tion of  any  price  requires  going  into  the 
things  that  make  up  a  price:  It  requUes  go- 
ing into  wages,  transportation,  other  raw 
materials,  steel,  iron,  things  that  go  to  make 

fences,  go  to  make  farm  machinery  and 

Mr.  Cooks.  Because  until  you  know  what 
the  farmer  pays  for  those,  you  don't  know 
what  is  a  fair  price  for  the  eggs  his  hens  lay. 
Mr.  Casx.  That's  correct.  And.  as  I  under- 
stand It.  there's  to  be  some  sort  of  a  com- 
plicated form  of  a  price  index  that  will  t>e 
based  upon  prices  over  a  10-year  averare. 
which  expired  1  or  2  years  prior  to  the  time 
at  which  thst  index  has  applied. 

Mr.  Tarcc.  Well.  Mr.  Casx.  this  is  true. 
There  is  a  new  formtila.  so-called,  in  this 
present  proposal  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer, 
which  tt  Is  not  in  the  national  Interest  to 
permit  such  farm-purchasing  power  to  fall 
below;  in  other  words.  It  sets  up  a  definite 
figure  In  relationship  to  the  total  national 
income  and  says  It  Is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  afttiaUon  to  let  it  fall  t>elow 
that 

Mr.  Case.  And  certainly  I  agree  with  that 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  It  is  not  In  the 
national  interest  to  let  the  farm  Income  faU 
belo-v  a  desirable  level. 

Mr.  CooKx.  Well  now.  wait  a  minute. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  might 
wonder  about  that  agreement  in  principle 
you  two  gentlemen  have.  In  effect,  you're 
both  in  favor  of  a  system  whereby,  a  good 
many  people  might  argue,  alone  of  the  great 
groups  in  tbe  economy,  the  farmer  is  guaran- 
teed a  fair  profit.  Now.  that  doesn't  happen 
anywhere  else  in  the  system,  docs  it? 

Mr.  Cask.  Well,'  but  I  might  point  out.  Mr. 
Cooke,  that  it  would  be  Just  as  logical  to  ap- 
proach this  whole  problem  by  saying  we're 
going  to  have  a  guaranteed  Income  for  a 
painter  at  a  bricklayer  or  a  newspaper  re- 
porter or  a  radio  oolmnnist. 

Mr.  CooKX.  That's  exactly  what  I  waa 
bringing  up.  Is  that  what  we  should  do. 
then?  And  if  not,  why  should  wc  only  do  it 
with  farmers? 

Mr.  Cass.  That's  a  question  I'd  like  to  aak. 
except  that  I'd  want  to  point  out  this  also, 
that  the  total  n«»**"*'  Income  of  the  country 
bears  a  very  definite  relationship  to  the  farm 
income.  UisKxIcally,  it's  been  al>GUt  7  to  1. 
Mr.  TawG.  And  vice  versa.  Mr.  Cass,  the 
farm  income  bears  a  definite  rdatlonahip  to 
the  total  income. 
Mr.  Caas.  That  Is  true. 
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Mr  OooKX.  And  vtoc  versa.  lh«  manufac- 
tartn(  incom*  bc*n  a  reUUoaalUp  to  th« 
totai  incom*.  too.  aud  tb«  labor  InoooM  baan 

a  proporUon.     What's  the  dlffrncnce 

Mr.  CAac.  It  flow  out  of  the  Incmne  which 
eofnaa  from  ttaa  prodttctlon  of  food.  becauM 
tba  prod\K%too  of  food  ta  baalc. 

Mr.  Tama.  Abaolutaly.  The  prodxictton  of 
And  «•  e*n  (o  a  long  ttnc 
wlUMMit  probaMy  palntliig 
aU  at  our  bulMtaci.  but  w*  cant  eat  that 
patat.     Wa  mtMl  bav*  things  to  eat. 

Mr.  Caac.  That's  rtffbt.  Mr.  Tngg  and  I 
I  think,  that  (arm  income,  the  sts- 
ot  farm  Incoave  is  important  to  the 
wUare.  but  when  jdu  sttampt  to 
a  atabUlty  of  farm  income  by  making 
knteed  wa|re  snd  spplj  1'  ir.diTldually. 
then  the  queetkm  arises  as  to,  well. 
what  shout  this  particular  Indtrldual  who 
lant  quite  as  thrifty,  or  who  isn't  quite  as 
•IBcient. 

Mr  Ti:oe  I  belleTt.  Mr  C^ss.  that  vould 
be  taken  rare  at  by  the  efBclent  ms:.:.rr  in 
producer  markets  his  products  or 
them.  And  I  beUeve  that  that  U 
•11  takan  into  consideration. 

Mr  CooKX.  Well.  U  tbst  s  baaU  of  Judgtag 

bow  much  youll  pay  bun  in  cash  paymenta? 

Mr.    Tnoc.  Certainly.     Certainly,    he    will 

not  ba  paid  what  be  gets;  he  wUl  be  paid.  Ur. 

the  difference  between  the  average  of 

Um  market  la.  or  what  is  received  in 

place  In  which  he  msrkeu  hu 

and   what    the   support    standsrd 

vottld  be. 

Mr.  Cass.  Now.  then.  Mr.  Trigg,  If  we're 
going  to  have  an  ^vo^ge  price,  obrlously 
of  the  price  received  Is  below  that 
and  some  Is  above.  The  man  who 
It  get  the  average  will  be  paid  enough 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  average,  presumably. 
What  about  the  man  who  Is  efficient  enotigh 
and  produces  bettar  grades  and  gets  a  price 
which  is  shove  the  average? 

Mr.  Taicw.  Well.  Mr.  Case,  shotild  wo 
penalize  the  efflclent  producer  in  this 
country? 

Mr  Cass  Well,  that's  what  I'm  afraid  that 
yon  propoae  to  do.  You  propose  to  have  him 
— rabltsb  a  higher  price  and  tax  him  to  pay 
support  prices  to  th«  man  who  isnt  so 
eScient. 

Mr.  TKiec.  No;  his  t3p  price  or  the  better 
prtc*  that  he  gats  for  his  products  will  bene- 
fit him  in  two  waya — as  an  Individual  and 
alao  in  helping  lift  the  avaraga  prloa. 

Mr.  CooKk.  TouYe  K'ttlug  over  my  bead 
here,  gentlemen.  You're  lUtlng  all  aorta  of 
lUilercnt  prices  and  (taymenta  to  different 
paopla.  What's  the  principle  involved  once 
more.  Mr.  Case7 

Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Cooke,  that  illustrates  ex- 
actly  the  kind  of  a  proposition  you're  work- 
ing with.  Every  farmer  is  going  to  ba  ask- 
ing the  same  question  that  you  Jtist  aakad. 
And  he's  going  to  ask.  well,  will  the  Govern- 
ment  pleaae  eoma  out  and  keep  books  for  me, 
so  that  I  can  tell  whether  or  not  I'm  entitled 
to  B  support  price  and.  If  so,  bow  much. 

Mr.  TKias.  I  4ant  believe  he  will.  Mr.  Case. 
If  I  may  dlaagrea  with  you.  I  don't  believe 
ttoat  any  farmer  wants  the  Government  to 
eoana  out  and  keep  books  for  him,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Department  of  Agriculture  doesnt 
want  to  do  that.  And  I  don't  believe  It  11  be 
as  serlotis  or  as  complicated  as  might  have 
been  Indicated. 
Mr  Casx.  Well,  I  certainly  hope  not. 
Mr  Taioo  But  let  me  aak  you  this.  Is  there 
any  other  group  In  the  country  that  doesn't 
have  the  opportunity  to  set  the  price  of  his 
finished  product,  except  the  farmer?  Isn't 
be  the  ocily  one  that  doean't  set  the  price  of 
his  prodtict  in  the  market  place? 

Mr.  Caxx.  Tbst  msy  have  be«n  true,  hla- 
tortcally,  but  It  doesn't  necessunly  need  to 
ba  tnaa.  If  we  would  get  away  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  Idea  that  we've  got  to  bring  the 
prices  in  this  country  down  to  a  world  lavel; 
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iiuld   recognlae    that    the   American 
produces  In  the  American  mar- 
protected  American  worker,  for  a 
has  the  highest  demands  In  the 
stKlal  security  snd  wages.  II  we  would 
from  the  Idea  that  we  have  to  pro- 
for  him  at  a  world  level  and  maln- 
s  and  a  standard  of  living  above 
level  and  recognize  that  protection 
both  ways,  we  wouldn't  get  Into 
of  a  predicament. 

Mr    Case.  If  I  understand  you 

I    think    this    program    that    the 

of  Agriculture.   Mr.   Brsnnan.   has 

to   the   Congress   does   that    very 

attempts  to  establish  a  level  of 

the  farmer.  In  which  it  is  not  in 

tc^al  Interest  to  let  It  fall  below  that 
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Unfortunately,   thoufh,   it   puts 

In  approaching  the  thing — and 

ind  that  I'm  not  opposed  to  the  ob- 

want  the  fanner's  Income  to  be  at 

level,  so  thst  the  national  Income 

t  a  proper  level — but  I  don't  like 

of  the  program  which  puu  the 

the  position  of  a  mendicant  or  a 

to  get  a  part  of  his  Income  out  of 

Treasury,    rather   than    In    the 

l|lace 

Well.  I  think  you're  assuming, 
that  he's  going  to  get  all  of  his 
'     •     •    that  this  entire  program  la 
through   the   production    payment 
That  Is  not  the  case.    On   all  of 
ct>nunodltle9,  such  as  cotton  and  corn 
on    those   commodities   we   will 
to  make  loans  In  the  same  manner 
have   in   the   past    15   years   or  so. 
A  matter  which  is  perhaps  not 
icular  debate  here,  this  whole  flex- 
formula.     But.  Mr.  Trigg.  I  haven't 
this  question:  Suppose  this  kind 
were   In   effect,    is   there   any 
rbatsoever  on  how  many  eggs  the 
this  country  produce? 

There  is  no  control  on  It  now. 
^ooke. 
CpoKX.  Under    your    program    would 


program 
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Under   any    program,    whether 
one  or  any  other  program.  I  think 
to  look   forward   to  some   sort   of 
Ion  control.     I  don't  believe  that 
wants  to  Just  produce  and  pro- 
have  no  market  and  have  the  price 
ind  expect  the  Government  to  take 
the    surplus    commodities.      I 
nk  the  farmer  wants  that.    He  will 
himself,   as    he    has   done   in   the 


C^oKX.  I  thought  be  has  often  over- 
wben  he  had  a  chance  to  do  It  at 
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No.  I  don't  think  that's  exactly 

I  think  youll  find  that  In  periods 

depressed    prices,    Mr.    Cooke,    the 

continued  to  produce  In  order  to 

eifough  to  pay  the  cost  of  operating 

.    I  think  Mr.  Casx  would  find  that 

In  his     •     •     •     the  situation  in 

ranch.     If  the  price  of  cattle  goes 

may  have  to  try  to  raise  more  of 

order   to   meet   the   out-of-pocket 

are  inclined 

You  still  feel  that  the  Oovem- 
the    Department    of    Agriculture 
to  control  the  long-range  produc- 
over  the  country. 

Well,  certainly,  the  effort  mtut 
to  bring  supply  In  line  with  demand. 
:hlnk  anybody  wants  an  unlimited 
of  production  in  this  ootintry. 

Well,  we  aren't  going  to  quarrel 

That  is.  If  you're  going   to  have 

tupport   |Kt>gram    that    Involves    really 

large  supports,  you're  going  to 

I  lave  some  form  of  control  of  produc- 

y  lu're  not  going  to  get  unmanageable 

But,   personally.    I    believe    that 

sl^ould  be  other  approaches  to  that. 
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For  Instance,  I  think  that  any  comprehen- 
Blve  agricultural  program.  Mr.  Trigg,  ought 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new  mar- 
kets and  new  uses  for  agricultural  producU. 
and  we  ought  not  to  depend  entirely  upon 
controls  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  what 
the  farmer  produces. 

Mr.  Taico.  Again,  Mr.  Cask,  the  Brannan 
proposal  does  exactly  that,  becau-.e  this  Is 
based  on  a  production  of  sbundancv;  It  Isnt 
based  on  scarcity  of  any  of  these  commodi- 
ties. And  one  of  the  biggest  markets  we 
have  here,  of  any  place  In  the  world,  and 
particularly  on  our  p-rlshable  c<)mmodltie8 
are  In  our  own  United  States.  We  could  pro- 
duce an  additional  amount  of 

Mr.  Case.  Potatoes,  for  example? 

Mr.  Tkigg.  No.  I  think  potatoes  Is  an  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Practically  a  swear  word 
brought  In  on  a  broadcast  like  this.  Isn't 
It.  Mr.  Trigg? 

Mr.  Tkigg.  Well,  It  doesn't  make  us  feel  too 
good,  because  we've  asked  the  Congress  on 
several  occasions  to  give  us  authority  to  con- 
trol potatoes  and  we  haven't  received  that 
authority. 

Mr.  Cask.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Potato  Growers'  Association. 
In  May  1948.  asked  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  exercise  the  authority  it  had  under 
existing  law  to  reduce  the  support  program 
for  potatoes,  and  the  Department  finally,  In 
November  of  1948.  did. 

Mr.  Tkicc.  I  think,  though  that  youll  find, 
Mr.  Case,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
moved  In  to  reduce  the  support  price  on 
potatoes  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  which 
was  under  the  prewnt  legislation  that  we 
now  have,  that  came  into  effect  on  the  first 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  Cooke.  How  far  are  we  getting  into 
politics  with  this  partictilar  discussion,  gen- 
tlemen. The  Republican  Party,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  I  think.  Just  last  week  announced 
that  the  farm  vote  was  the  prime  goal  of 
the  Republicans.  You're  a  Republican,  Mr. 
Case. 

Mr.  Case.  Yes  and,  of  course,  I'm  Inter- 
ested in  the  farm  vote,  but  primarily  I'm 
Interested  In  seeing  that  we  have  a  souikI 
economy,  and  that  means  a  sound  agricul- 
tural income  and  It  means  a  sound  tax  bur- 
den for  the  country,  too. 

Mr.  Cooke.  And  as  a  Democrat,  you  feel 
very  much  the  same  way,  Mr.  Trigg? 

Mr.  Trigc.  Well,  there's  no  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Case  and  myself  on  this  question 
of  having  a  sound  agricultural  program  as 
part  of  the  total  economy  of  this  country. 
And  that's  what  we're  all  working  In  a  direc- 
tion to  do. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Well,  let  me  examine  the  prin- 
ciple Involved  here  Just  one  step  farther, 
then.  You  both  made  the  point  that  the 
farm  Income  Is  vital  to  the  whole  general 
set-up  of  the  country  and  you've  made  the 
point  that  food  Is  far  more  Important  than 
some  of  the  manufacttired  products.  But  It 
might  be  said,  to  get  Into  a  violently  con- 
troversial area  here,  that  doctors  and  medi- 
cine are  Just  as  vital  as  food.  If  the  principle 
Is  that  in  such  a  vital  area  as  food  you're 
going  to  provide  a  special  kind  of  a  program 
and  guarantee  a  profit,  why  shouldn't  there 
at  least  ba  another  equally  vital  area  of  the 
economy? 

Mr.  Tkigg.  Well.  Mr.  Cooke,  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration has  submitted  some  sort  of  a 
bUl  to  Congress  to  maybe  take  care  of  some 
of  those  things  that  you've  Just  spoken 
about. 

Mr.  CooKX.  And  you  think  this  same 
principle  operates  as  well  In  those  areas? 

Mr.  Tkigc.  Well,  I'm  concerned  with  agri- 
culture primarily,  and  It's  our  responsibility 
to  look  out  for  the  producer  of  agricultural 
commodities  In  this  county,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  other  people  that  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  other  things. 
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Mr.  Case.  Of  course,  you  Ye  comparing  two 
fields  In  which  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. We  have  a  scarcity  of  doctors.  We 
want  more  there;  we  want  an  abundance. 
And  perhaps  the  matter  that  you  bring  up 
illustrates  the  very  fact  that  you  can't  get 
away  from  the  effect  of  supply  and  demand 
when  you're  dealing  with  any  hunuin  need. 
Mr.  Cooke.  Well,  the  effort  of  this  program 
is  to  get  away  from  that.  In  effect,  by  covering 
the  gap  when  it  goes  in  the  wrong  direction, 
isn't  It.  Mr.  Trigg? 

Mr.  TucG.  I  don't  quite  understand  what 
you  mean  by  that.  Mr.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Well,  If  the  demand  gets  re- 
duced, that  Is.  the  price  goes  down,  you  keep 
an  adequate  supply  going  by  keeping  the 
price  up  to  the  farmer,  although  It  stays 
down  In  the  market. 

Mr.  Tkigg.  Well,  there's  an  effort  being 
made  here  with  the  Brannan  proposal  to  see 
that  the  taxpayer  Is  not  taxed  twice  by  this 
production  *  •  •?  arrangement,  that 
be  doesn't  pay  for  It  In  terms  of  tax  dollars 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  very  high  price 
In  the  market  place.     There's  some  effort  to 

give  the  consumer 

Mr.  CASE.  In  other  words,  he's  to  pay  double 
taxes,  so  that  he  doesn't  pay  it  the  other 
way. 

Mr.  COOKX.  I  lost  thst.  Say  It  In  longer 
words.  Mr.  Casx. 

Mr.  Case.  Well.  Mr.  Cooke,  under  Mr.  Trigg's 
explanation,  he  would  pay  part  In  taxes  and 
part  In  the  market  place.  But  apparently 
the  Brannan  proposal  is  to  have  blm  pay 
double  taxes  and  pay  It  all  In  one  place. 

Mr.  Tkigg.  No;  I  dont  believe  that's  quite 
correct.  Mr.  Case,  becatise  I  think  the  old 
friend,  potatoes,  that  you  brought  up  a  min- 
ute ago  •  •  •  It's  clearly  shown  or  can 
te  shown  that  the  price  of  potatoes  In  the 
market  place  could  have  been  reduced  sub- 
stantially to  the  consumer  and  at  the  same 
time  It  wouldn't  have  cost  any  more  than 
we  re  spending  this  year,  which  Is  a  tremen- 
dous sum.  some  ta2J5.0O0.00O. 

Mr.  Casx.  There's  one  thing  I  think  should 
be  explained,  perhaps  we  don't  have  time  to 
go  into  it  now.  but  If  you're  going  to  take 
this  10-year  average  as  a  price  Index,  what 
will  happen  when  you  have  a  price  Index 
based  upon  years  like  the  thirties,  where  you 
had  years  of  relatively  low  farm  income,  and 
then  you  go  up  against  the  buying  prices  of 
•41  and  "42? 

Mr.  TKIGG.  Well.  Mr.  Casx,  there's  a  2-year 
lag  period  In  this  formula  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Case  That's  what  I'm  afraid  of,  that 
2-year  lag.  applying  the  level  of  th»  thirties 
against  a  cost  level  of  '41  and  '42. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Or  applying  the  level  of  1946 
and  '46  to  1948  and  '49. 
Mr  Case.  That's  correct. 
Mr.  Trigc.  But  the  point  of  It  Is  this,  Mr. 
Cooke,  the  formula  Itself  will  be  2  years 
behind  what  Is  taking  place,  which  will  give 
the  Congress,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  everyone  else  concerned  with  It  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  it  objectively  and  see 
what  It  Is  doing,  what  It  should  do. 

Mr.  CooKX.  WeU.  gentlemen,  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  you've  given  us  to  look  at 
this  somewhat  objectively  by  taking  this 
kind  of  a  nonpartisan  and  direct  considera- 
tion to  this  whole  problem  of  what  kind  of 
a  farm  program  we're  going  to  have. 

Announcxx.  You  have  been  listening  to 
Columbia's  People's  Platform  as  It  discussed 
the  question,  "Should  the  New  Farm 
Plan  Be  Adopted?"  Chairman  Dwight 
Cooke  s  guests  were  Ralph  8.  Trigg, 
Administrator  of  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  President  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  and  Rep- 
resentative Pkancis  Case,  (Republican,  of 
South  Dakota!  rancher  and  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  May  1949  issue  of  Plain  Talk, 
one  Alfred  M.  Cooper  relates  his  per- 
sonal experience  as  a  Government  em- 
ployee who  got  himself  into  politics,  first 
on  the  local  level  and  then  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  He  tells  an  amazing  story 
and  his  article  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  in  the  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

THI   BUKXAUCKAT   IK    FOLmCS 

(By  Alfred  M.  Cooper) 
I  was  appointed  educational  director,  in 
1934,  of  a  large  municipal  electric  bureau. 
In  thU  capacity  I  was  permitted  to  train 
the  clvll-servlce  employees  In  accident  pre- 
vention. In  legitimate  public-relations  ac- 
tivity, and  in  other  mature  pertaining  to 
their  work.  Just  as  1  had  previously  done  In 
a  number  of  private  corporations. 

Within  6  months,  however,  I  was  asked 
by  the  management  of  this  city  power  bureau 
to  take  over  the  training  of  all  their  clvll- 
service  employees  in  political  activity.  In- 
trigued by  the  possibilities  of  such  a  train- 
ing program— between  1934  and  1938 — I 
therefore  carried  on  this  political  work  In 
addition  to  my  regular  training  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  loyal  efforts  of  the  10.000  em- 
ployees, 5  hard-fought  successive  municipal 
election  campaigns  were  decided  in  the  bu- 
reau's Interest. 

The  various  elections  In  question  author- 
ised the  Issuance  of  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  municipal  bonds  for  the  benefit  of 
this  power  bureau,  defeated  the  efforts  of 
the  competing  private  power  company  to 
renew  Its  franchise  to  operate  and  thereby 
put  It  out  of  business  and.  In  the  final  elec- 
tion of  the  series,  even  succeeded  In  forcing 
the  resonlng  of  some  real  estate  to  the  finan- 
cial advantage  of  the  then  head  of  this  mu- 
nicipal power  bureau.  I  had  entertained  no 
compunctions  In  the  matter  of  fighting  a 
mismanaged  privately  owned  power  com- 
pany. Earlier  I  had  observed  from  the  Inside 
the  venality  of  management  In  the  old  In- 
sull  utility  empire,  and  had  fallen  Into  the 
common  error  of  believing  that  public  own- 
ership of  electric  utilities  would  correct  many 
of  these  evUs.  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  the 
management  of  any  corrupt  governmental 
bureau  can  make  a  Samuel  Insull  smell  like 

amy. 

After  winning  the  five  elections  I  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  the  power  bureau  had 
suddenly  become  the  political  arbiter  for  otir 
entire  State,  and  that  no  Congressman,  gov- 
ernor. State  assemblyman,  or  any  other  poli- 
tician could  hope  to  be  elected  to  public 
office  untU  he  had  contrived  to  secure  the 
sanction  of  the  management  of  thU  btireau. 

The  methods  I  employed  In  organizing 
these  thousands  of  city  employees  Into  an 
irresistible  political  Juggernaut  are  no  secret. 
Briefly.  Just  previous  to  any  election,  hun- 
dreds of  employe*  conferences  were  scheduled 
(on  city  time)  in  each  of  which  the  Imme- 
diate supervisor  of  any  employee  group 
(foreman  or  office  supervisor)  conducted  the 
meeting.  In  these  conferences  the  employ- 
ees dlacusaed  In  detail  every  phase  of  the  elec- 
tion issues,  and  were  Instructed  in  methods 


of  meeting  citizens'  objections  tc  such  legis- 
lations. As  an  assignment  at  the  close  of 
the  conference,  the  employees  were  Issued 
sheets  on  which  they  were  to  transmit  to  m* 
the  number  of  cltiaens  they  had  contacted, 
and  the  reactions  to  the  campaign  Issue  in 
question.  * 

Each  employee  was  expected  to  work  on 
between  10  and  15  people  (relatives,  friends, 
and  neighbors)  and,  on  election  day.  to  ses 
to  It  personally  that  the  favorable  voter* 
reached  the  polls.  In  this  manner,  over  a 
period  of  years,  about  80.000  votes  were  rig- 
idly controlled  by  the  power  bureau,  snd  in 
any  special  election  (and  even  in  general 
elections)  this  served  as  an  ample  margin  to 
assure  victory  for  whatever  Issues  the  bureau 
sponsored. 

Colncldentally  with  the  burgeoning  of  this 
bureau  Into  the  leading  political  power  in 
our  State,  ths  FSdsral  Government — t>etween 
1934  and  1838 — was  rapidly  expanding  Its 
TVA  organization  into  a  formidable  set-up. 
This  was  to  be  the  first  move  of  the  ultra- 
liberals  toward  the  soclallxatlon  of  all  of  our 
industries. 

Since  our  municipal  power  bureau  was  th* 
closest  thing  to  this  proposed  gigantic  Fed- 
eral power  bureau,  especially  In  ability  and 
Intent  to  wipe  out  competition  among  pri- 
vately owned  power  companies,  the  execu- 
tives and  engineers  ot  our  bureau  were  much 
sought  after  by  TVA.  Many  of  these  execu- 
tives were  loaned  to  TVA  snd  spent  as  much 
as  a  year  or  more  either  at  Waxhlngton  or 
at  the  bureau's  Nashville  headquarters. 

For  example,  our  chief  accountant  spent 
1  year  in  setting  up  the  bookkeeptr  system 
of  the  TVA — an  account  set-up  which  has 
since  confused  and  confounded  every  otrtside 
expert  who  has  attempted  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  TVA  today  Is  In  the  red 
or  In  the  black.  The  accountant  was  very 
proud  of  his  Job,  but  told  me  frankly  that 
he  doubted  the  ability  of  the  TVA  bookkeep- 
ers to  perpetuate  the  system  he  had  Installed. 
In  this  he  underestimated  the  skill  of  the 
Federal  accovmtants.  Even  today,  no  one 
knows  where  the  TVA  stands,  financially 
speaking — not  even  TVA. 

At  the  same  time,  the  political  activity 
procedures  developed  In  our  local  power 
bureau  eventually  spread  to  a  score  of  olh*^ 
governmental  bureaus.  Since  the  TVA  Is  an 
offshoot  of  the  titanic  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  this  Bu- 
reau soon  took  the  lead  In  all  manner  of 
Federal  political  activity. 

Later  on,  CIO-PAC  attempted  to  imltata 
many  of  the  methods  we  had  developed,  but 
aas  unsuccessful  In  this  adaptation,  first, 
because  It  attemputed  to  use  short-cuts  to 
achieve  results  in  place  of  our  time-proved 
training  and  cltlaen-contactlng  methods; 
second,  because  It  was  dealing  In  the  main 
with  groupt  of  nongovernmental  employees. 
Workers  in  industry  never  have  proved,  and 
I  think  never  will  prove  to  be  as  amenable 
to  this  sort  of  political  Indoctrination  as  have 
civil -service  employees. 

At  first,  all  governmental  bureaus  confined 
their  political  activity  to  the  essential  Job 
of  perpetuating  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
office.  Later,  such  governmental  bureaus  as 
Reclamation,  Forest  Service,  Immigration, 
Social  Security,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  a  r:ore  of  other  Federal  <MT;auixatlons 
began  dabbling  In  local  politics  from  coast 
to  coast.  Federal  employees  were  6trat«gl- 
cally  deployed  throughout  the  various  States, 
and  their  numbers  aupnanted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  CiiinmiMlnn  Just  prior  to 
any  important  sectional  or  national  election. 
The  employees  <rf  Federal  bureaus  have 
been  trained  to  fxmction  very  much  as  did 
th*  10.000  employees  of  our  municipal  power 
bureau.  They  hustle  votes  among  the  peo- 
ple they  contact,  not  only  in  their  daily  work, 
but  socially. 
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In  tb*  Wwt  atockmcn  who  bm  fit  to 
tb*tr  tnfluenc*  In  following  out  tuggMtlons 
■Md*  bj  rcrMt  8enric«  workcn  recclr*  un<- 
ttMtcd  fnztng  prtrtlfCM  on  public  lands, 
■■ttlarly.  Mwrnill  ofwntora  wbo  um  tr*M 
feoai  our  public  tarmtm  mnj  \»7  f^lO  P«r 
tl>m— nrl  tect  of  tfnaing  Unber  for  tbetr 
raw  HMUna).  or  Umt  nuiy  pny  •17S0  per 
IH^if  ~«  f«et.  depending  aolely  upon  vbrtb- 
•r  XtnTf  hlrv  the  rtght  eort  of  lo«scn  and  mill 
and  olherwtae  "plaj  along"  wltb 

I   oC   the   Foreat   Serriee.     In   the 

fMhlon  farm*™  have  learned  that  the 
amount  of  roflrtlci  taoad  to  them  in  any 
twtanc*  by  ofor  Daptftawnt  ot  Agriculture 
•Mild  vary  aharply.  depending  upon  their  ex- 
IHfi  ii  political  Ttewa.  The  effect  of  the 
quiet  efforu  of  tliCM  fOfMraOMBtal  acents  aa- 
tounded  evrn  tbe  pcMttelam  vlicn  the  votes 
««•  counted  In  the  1M«  elections,  particu- 
larly In  rural  areas  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  liiipr—lon  still  prevaUs  that  organised 
labor  elected  Harry  Truman  In  1»48.  Actu- 
ally, the  President  ncit  only  received  leas  than 
a  majority  o.'  the  Nitlons  popular  vote  but 
faUed  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  so-called 
labor  vote.  In  a  future  election  It  will  be- 
cocna  crystal  clear,  even  to  the  i>ollUcc8,  that 
there  never  has  existed  a  l>oiia  fide  labor 
TOU  in  America  As  every  labor  leader 
kaova.  the  average  industrial  worlUngman 
tn  ttoia  country  »'3t««  a*  his  conscience 
dletatca. 

The  only  exceptl«>n»  worthy  of  note  are 
thoM  members  of  Communlst-dotnlnated 
labor  organlaations  who  have  do  choice  but 
to  follow  a  subversive  leader  If  they  wish  to 
work.     (They  voted  for  Wallace.) 

Whan  It  cornea  tx)  the  clvU-ferrlce  em- 
ployaaa  in  our  various  political  subdivisions, 
however,  the  sltujitlon  differs  sharply  from 
that  prevailing  In  private  corporations. 
CtTU-aerrtc*  amployees.  both  local  ar.d  Ped- 
•ral.  organlaed  or  uaorgani/ed.  long  ago  be- 
came sold  on  the  thesis  that  thftr  continued 
|ob  Uniu*  depended  upon  theli'  unreasoning 
faalty  to  some  polltl<*al  oOccholder. 

In  the  IMS  elactlons  the  vote  of  Bute. 
aoMnty.  and  city  •mployeaa  split  fairly  even« 
ly  between  RepubUoin  and  Democratic  nomU 
IMM.  but  the  Federal  employees  voted  solidly 
for  their  y>^  and  Hurry  Truman— ai;d  there- 
by furttUh^d  the  plurality  necessary  to  put 
the  Mlaaourian  back  In  the  White  Bouse. 
FoUtleal  observers  should  pay  less  stuntlon 
to  tiM  tnaeruraalM  of  tb«  noisy  barkers  of 
llM  OIO-PAC  and  watch  aM>f«  csrefulir  ths 
—  [irin  but  deceptive  psa  under  the  political 
walnut  shell  whirh.  sln«a  IfN.  has  been  ths 
Federal  Clril  Sertlcs 
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||»«lHM|vaa  M  IIIMIllWN  »(  •  aolldtr 
MIIHMI  rofM  IM  •#•#!  fi*m  l*»  Mi 

tOnnrtrtni 
0IV1I  mrhm  MN  (M  admiwIatsrsC  onlf  by 
I  ol  •  pgMMcally  sppotnlad  OtfU  Bmrrm 
mew.    This  small  group  ol  MMl  MMl 

ara  flentrcilisd  by  on*  or  mart  poll* 

tIclaiM.  and  In  tilrn  they  eontrot  every  phase 
Ot  tits  eivtl-eervtca  worksr's  sslsuncs,  both 
tm  and  off  the  )ob 

Abf  union  leader,  for  example.  wUl  bSM 
wicaass  that  CivU  Bervtoe  Conunlaslons  lonff 
ago  usurped  all  prerogatives  ordinarily  ac- 
corded the  labor  omclal.  ClvU  BsiTlos  Com- 
MlBilaoa  bawa  always  set  up  all  wage  scalsa 
aad  cotuUtkAs  ot  employment  for  goTcm> 
BB^wtmi  employees,  and  continue  to  do  tills 
without  constiltlng  anyone,  even  the  heads 
of  the  bureaus  invcaved.  Tbareafter.  stKh  a 
san  deny  ths  governmetiial 
'  tha  vary  rtgkt  to  strike  and  summarily 
him  from  any  governmental  pay  roll, 
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striking  or  for  picketing.     There 
jumber  of  such  Instances  on  record, 
is  no  record  of  any  labor  union  ever 
k  concession  frowned  upon  by  an 
Civil  Service  Commlaslon.  either 
irbltratlon  or  by  means  of  striking. 
activity  within  governmenUl  bu- 
carried  on  openly  throughout  the 
regime.       Curiously     enough, 
this  political  action  had  lU  origin 
I4cal  (city,  county,  and  State)   gov- 
groups    and   spread    from    these 
Into  the  Federal  bureaus, 
for  all  of  us.   however,  gov- 
l  employees,   both   local   and  Fed- 
today  becoming  Increasingly  fed  up 
necessity  for  placing  political  ac- 
of  proficiency  on  the  Job  they 
hold.    Particularly  Is  this  true  of 
blindreds    of    thousands    of    ex-GI's 
entered  governmental  employment 


tfd 


t  le 
fr<  m 


en  >ugh. 


F^eral   bureaus'  political   machines 

er     throvighout     1948,    but    Just 

"here  was  much  open  dissatisfaction 

by  clvll-servlce  employees. 

convinced    that,   by    1950.    we   will 

)eglnnlng  of  the  end  of  the  efforts 

n  ajor  political   parties   to   encourage 

»f  this  sort  among  governmental  Job 

It  Is  also  reasonable  to  b»'leve  that 

Public  Workers  of  America.  CIO, 

recognized  to  be  the  most  strate- 

shuated.  as  well  as  one  of  the  strong- 

( ;ommunlst-domlnated  trade-unions 

United  Stales,  soon  will  be  wholly 

subversive  control. 

n  experience   In   directing  govem- 

xjlltlcal   activity  may  prove  some- 

t>efore  this  unpleasant  phase 

]  erlod  of  national  development  has 

to  history.     In  any  case.  surprU- 

,  no  one  appeared  to  doubt  my 

•the  cause"  espoused  by  this  city 

urtng  the  4  years  of  my  usefulness 

I  ubiic  power  organlratlon,  and  this 

ths  fact   that   I   have   been   openly 

as  a  Republican   for   more   than 

However,  when  an  official  of  this 

lappened  to  stumble  upon  this  Indl- 

my  "Indiscretion,"  I  was  first  asked 

my  svowed  political  affiliation.    So 

he  Isauss  on  ths  ballot  were  wholly 

r^tild  be  of  value  to  the  bureau  hssds, 

knew  I  would  not  "play  ball"  when 

to  electing  any  group  of  leftist  poll- 

n  Federal  office. 

service  employee  has  been  ml«led, 
a  not  dUloyal.  1  am  convinced  hs 
ks  nofhtnf  better  than  tn  be  per* 
a  turn  out  s  good  Job  fitr  his  em« 
ths  taspsyers  nt  Amerlrs.  Befnrt 
MMV*  hs  will  fially  refiias  tii  ptsy 
M^h'4  gams  snd  (hetfHy  p«il  sH 
«  •f  ptH\%iHi  MUvity  ih  tniff 

'Hkm,  toM  iMAl  stMl  P»tf> 

eis    H4|HiM    Is   A   MMWMMllMI   MF 
If sry  AH»eH<*iiti  m*f  Vftt  pMfi 
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April  MlricU  \m  Nermasdjr 

9rrBN810N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  T9X  HOUSE  OF  REFRKSENTATlVE* 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  bRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  th« 
permit  tlon  granted  me.  I  am  enclosing 
for  In*  jrtlon  In  the  Record  an  ode  from 
the  pel  I  of  J.  Mitchell  Pllcher.  which  ap- 
peared In  the  AprU  1948  Issue  of  the 
Parish  Visitor; 


AF«IL    MimACLS   IH    WOSMANDT 

(By  J.  Mitchell  Pllcher) 
An  ode  dedicated  to  the  men  who  sleep  be- 
neath the  reconquered  soil  of  Normandy- 
hallowed  by  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
When  the  long  march  Is  over,  the  winter  gone. 
Then  earth  begins  once  more  to  wake  from 

aleep 
And  emerald  leaf  and  petaled  flower  acclaim 
The  April  Miracle  'n  Normandy. 
Sightseers  everywhere  are  on  the  go. 
And  tours  designed  to  feed  the  hungry  eyes 
Of  those  lured  by  adventure's  votive  smile. 
A  breathless  storied  view  of  beach  and  hamlet 
Is  shown  In  a  few  hours  or  Just  u  day. 
That  one  may  visit  those  soft  silent  towns 
Wherein    are    sleeping— till    the    trump    of 

Time— 
The  men  who  fell,  pledging  their  light-foot 

years 
That  fearles.s  Freedom  might  be  born  anew. 
Nine  cemeteries  filled  with  silent  men! 
Pause,  visitor,  and  think  on  what  you  see — 
Row  after  row  of  crosses,  small  and  white, 
Grave  after  grave  as  lonely  as  the  heart 
That  loved  and  found  no  recompense  therein. 
Along  the  broad  highway  of  Liberty. 
One  may  with  crosses  trace  the  tortuous  route 
That  the  Third  Army  took  in  death's  fierce 

race 
Across  the  sandy  beaches  of  old  France. 
At  St.  Laurent,  see  where  four  thousand  sleep; 
St.  Mere  EgUse,  the  first,  and  small  La  Cambe; 
In  St.  Mere  Eglise.  the  second  place. 
And  old  Blosville,  the  largest  with  Its  dead 
That  number  nearly  seven  thousand  men. 
St.  James.  Marigny  and  La  Chene  Guerln 
And    Gorron,   with    their    many    thousands 

more. 
All  sleeping,  sleeping  In  these  humble  plots 
Revered  as  God's  own  acres.     O  visitor. 
With  sad  or  anxious  eye,  lock  well  about  you. 
Perhaps  your  quest  reveals  In  slumber  hers 
A  friend,  or  brother,  looking  to  the  east? 
Or  Is  there  ons  that  wotild  bavs  been  mors 

doss 
Had  hs  rsturned  to  his  bsloved  townt 
Thsrs  ars  so  msny  scarcities  about— 
In  hotels  and  In  lodgment  for  ths  living, 
Whils  the  nlns  cemeteries  bulgs  with  dead. 
O  Normandy,  where  wsve-swept  beaches  Us. 
And  tireless  winds  sweep  over  milss  of  surf 
Past  ths  long  inland  strstch  of  crosses— tee  I 
Ths  light  la  psiing  In  ths  ssstsrn  sky, 
Ths  stars  will  soon  bs  patient  sentinels 
Tn  all  who  Bissp  beOMllI  ths  rsconquered  nn\\ 
While  over  each  Mw  mound  as  suit  winds 

blow— 

Hallowed  by  the  rrlnee  of  Psaee^thc  «ppt« 


Win  btnssntn,  pink  and  white,  gnd  bsgr  ihelf 

ttun. 


NilUii  CmroI  Af ff4  Ctftty  Rivtirf 
Bftwttn  AnNtd  Strylcii 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUNOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday.  June  6,  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  herewith  a  resolution  adopted  at 
a  conference  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  May  29  and 
80.  by  Aeronautical  Training  Society,  a 
group  of  over  30  operators  of  airports 
in  38  States; 
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Wt.  the  members  of  the  Aeronautical 
Training  Society,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, on  firm  conviction  founded  on  our 
activities  in  S8  States,  declare  In  convention 
assembled,  our  belief  that  parents  snd  tax- 
payers must  take  a  strong  and  Immediate 
position  on  national  defense  Issues  to  pre- 
vent the  Incalculable  disaster  of  another 
world  war. 

Therefore,  we  now  resolve: 

1.  That  unification  of  the  armed  forces, 
advocated  by  President  Truman,  must  be 
achieved  In  deed  as  well  aa  word,  to  preserve 
the  resources  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

That  the  decision  of  otnr  Commander  In 
Chief  to  employ  the  atomic  bomb  In  World 
War  n  brought  an  earlier  end  to  that  con- 
flict and  saved  the  lives  of  millions:  and  that 
this  Nation,  with  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations,  wotild  be  Justified  tn  prompt  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb  again  in  preventing  any 
future  war  of  aggression.  We  believe  that  our 
Nation  should  increase  its  knowledge  of  both 
civil  and  military  vises  of  atomic  energy  and 
provide  the  means  to  deliver  atomic  weapons 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  as  now  advocated 
by  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

2.  We  endorse  the  action  of  Louis  John- 
son, our  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  In 
refusing  to  waste  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
obsolete  weapons,  snd  we  support  his  pro- 
gram of  effective  imlflcatlon  of  the  armed 
forces.  We  believe  that  complete  unifica- 
tion will  save  $5,000,000,000  annually  plus 
countless  lives  In  the  event  of  war. 

3.  We  urge  complete  acceptance  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  development  pro- 
gram as  championed  by  Secretary  Syming- 
ton and  General  Vandenberg. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  afford  the 
tigly  and  costly  spectacle  of  rivalries  among 
the  armed  forces.  Those  wbo  seek  to  avoid 
or  minimize  true  unification  should  feel  the 
Just  Indignstlon  of  sn  arotued  public.  Our 
country's  security  snd  our  Internstlonal  pres- 
tlgs  must  taks  precedsoce  over  the  salfUh 
interests  of  the  services. 

Beeause  we  beltsvs  that  this  program  Is 
•sasntlsl  In  mslntalning  national  security 
and  prsvsnting  World  War  III,  we,  the  mem* 
here  ot  ths  Aerunsuticsl  Training  ■oelety, 
pledge  our  sSorts  and  our  resource*  to  tbe 
■uptxirt  of  tb*  defense  program  of  the  Presl* 
ckut  and  his  ■eoretary  ol  National  Defense. 


PrtlHniaary  Redraft  of  lill  AiittHif  m 
Eipanded  and  Prosperggi  ttcnomy 

ixtKHitOM  or  nrMARIt 
HON,  WRIGHT  FATMAN 

IM  TMI  IIOV«i  or  KJimWIMTATIVM 
Monday,  June  f.  l$4i 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  BpMker,  on  Jan- 
uary 10  of  thU  year  I  Introduced  a  meas- 
ure (H.  R.  1177)  demgneo  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Murray-Patman 
Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946  and  develop 
the  cooperation  between  business  and  la- 
bor and  Government  needed  to  assure  an 
expanding  and  prosperous  economy. 
Since  then  there  have  been  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  economic  situation  that 
make  legislative  proposals  dealing  with 
economic  expansion  increasingly  impor- 
tant. Although  total  civilian  employ- 
ment continues  high,  it  has  significantly 
failed  to  expand  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  labor  force — particularly  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  who 


are  comlnjr  out  of  schools  and  looking  for 
Jobs.  Total  Industrial  production  has  de- 
clined continuously  for  the  last  7  months 
and  is  now  about  10  percent  below  the 
level  attained  last  fall. 

As  a  result,  the  people  throughout  the 
cotmtry  are  looking  for  a  program  that 
will  give  them  hope  and  confidence  about 
the  future.  The  Interest  in  the  full-em- 
ployment legislation  I  introduced  in  Jan- 
uary has  been  growing  from  month  to 
month,  and  many  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  amplifying  the  measure  and 
spelling  out  more  specifically  the  courses 
of  action  that  will  be  taken  under  it.  On 
the  basis  of  these  suggestions,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  preliminary  redraft  which  is  now 
being  circulated  to  a  selected  list  of  lead- 
ers in  business.  labor,  agriculture,  con- 
sumer organizations,  and  the  economics 
profession  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  comments  and  suggestions.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  redraft  I  have  had 
the  cooperation  not  only  of  the  previous 
cosponsors.  Senator  Mttrray.  of  Montana, 
and  Senator  Spakkman,  of  Alabama,  but 
also  of  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah;  Senator 
McMahon,  of  Connecticut;  Senator  Kil- 
GOM,  of  West  Virginia;  Senator  Ke- 
fauvkk,  of  Tennessee;  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, of  Minnesota;  and  Senator  Pu>- 
PER,  of  Florida. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  public 
discussion  of  this  measure  and  particu- 
larly of  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
many  Members  of  Conpress  who  are  in- 
terested in  doing  something  now  to  pre- 
vent depression  and  contribute  toward  a 
steadily  expanding  economy,  I  Include  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscors  the  present 
draft  of  this  legislation. 
A  bill  to  provlds  specUto  maasures  In  fur- 

therancs  of  tha  national  policy  sstabllahsd 

In  ths  Imploymcnt  Act  ot  1M4 

Bt  it  snactsd,  eie.— 

DactASATioM  or  Poucr 

SccTtoN  1.  (a)  In  tha  iMploymsnt  Art  of 
1946,  ths  OoDgraas  dseiarad  the  continuing 
policy  and  raaponaibiiity  of  ths  Fsdaral  Qof- 
•rnmsnt,  with  ths  aaaistancs  snd  coopera- 
tion of  Industry,  agriculture,  lab»jr,  snd  Ststs 
snd  locBl  iovernmattM,  to  promf»t#  maximum 
rmplnyment,  prntfMMM.  and  purchasing 
power  J 

<bl  T»ie  ptnmnHon  Of  iMM  Ofe^tetlVM  rt« 


nuire*  n"t  nnly  MtMMt  HsHMify  Him  sisn 
'■-"■■"r  ttrtwOi  antf  MMMl«*n  *•'  •'<•  ••»(Mttsl 
"•r  m  9HM  MmIm  a*»'  >•  iMSt 

nil  10  Mpa#<i|itart#rf  rtf  „  ,„iiHMt  fiaw 
t»portWlM»iNi  a  ftmr  may  ho  iflMitHs 
ittt  a  f rawing  pi»p«ii"H<«H  ihai  iha  avarags 
aHhual  Umum  wf  si  l»s*i  «  Im  4  par^'SHi  hi 
tutai  pmiwrnftn  vMoli  our  rttmrtm  ami 
aiiilis  mato  faaalMo  Mgf  fef  aahlsvad;  thai 
OBp<>rtuMl(ls«  for  small  and  Indspsnilsnt 
busmsskMi  msy  bs  mslntalnsd  snd  snlargsdi 
that  standards  of  living  may  bs  rslssd  from 
ysar  to  year:  thst  ths  position  of  the  Unltad 
BtAtss  In  the  world  seonomy  msy  bs  sacurs; 
and  that  the  national  security  program  and 
ths  foreign  policy  of  tbs  United  States  may 
be  effsctuatad. 

(c)  WhUe  high  general  levels  of  economic 
activity  have  thus  far  continued  since  ths 
end  of  World  War  n  hostUlUea,  maladjust- 
ments resulting  from  the  war,  from  the  post- 
war inflation,  and  of  a  more  enduring  char- 
acter have  already  produced  some  increases 
of  imemployment.  some  decreases  of  pro- 
duction, and  some  uncertainty  In  business 
Investment  and  consumer  buying  which  are 
not  consistent  with  maximum  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth. 

(d)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  de- 
velop iMX5mpt  specific  measures  to  help  deal 


with  such  eeonomlc  maladjustments  through 
the  broad  cooperative  action  of  private  en- 
tsr|»iss  and  Oovsmmsnt.  and  through  such 
cooperative  action  to  encourage  an  economic 
environment  In  which  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  purchasing  power,  and 
confidence  may  be  maintained  on  a  stable 
basis.  Specific  maasurss  herein  directed 
toward  this  purposs  of  a  stable  and  con- 
stantly expanding  aconomy  ara  those 
which— 

(1)  encourage  the  stutatned  and  growing 
volume  of  private  Investment  and  prtxltx;- 
tlon  to  the  extent  necessary  for  continuous 
maximum  employment  and  production,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  Investment  and 
production  opporttmltles  required  (s)  to 
avoid  bottlenecks  and  provide  adequate  ca- 
pacity and  facilities  for  a  stable  and  expand- 
ing economy,  (b)  to  hasten  the  Improve- 
ment of  economically  underdeveloped  or  de- 
clining geographic  areas  of  the  country;  and 
(c)  to  facilitate  small  and  independent  busi- 
ness enterprises  (including  veterans'  enter- 
prises); and 

(2)  encourage  through  study,  consulta- 
tion, and  coc^>eratlon  the  voluntary  develop- 
ment and  ^plication  by  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor  of  general  policies  relating 
to  prices,  wages,  and  profits  which  wUl  help 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  excessively  high  liv- 
ing costs,  promote  maximum  purcha&ing 
power  of  bvislness  and  consumers  in  urban 
and  rural  areas,  and  thus  discourage  eco- 
nomic developments  which  inflict  serious 
hardships  and  Impede  economic  stability  and 
expansion; 

( 3 )  encourage  long-range  planning  of  use- 
ful public  works  and  resources  development 
with  special  emphasis  upon  projects  which 
by  their  character  and  timing  will  contribute 
to  the  needed  expansion  of  private  Invest- 
ment and  production  opportunities  and  to 
the  sUblUty  and  sxpanston  of  the  whols 
economy;  and 

(4)  gits  dlrsct  and  immsdlsu  attention 
to  spotty  or  locallasd  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment before  these  infect  othsr  parts  of  the 
national  seonomy, 

(s)  Tha  potldaa  uadsr  thia  act  shall  be 
esseutsd  cotMisUntly  with  thssa  ihrss  gas- 
eral  considerations— 

(U  insofsr  as  (saslbls,  the  Oovsrnmtnt 
shall  provids  advloa  and  asalrtanca  to  in- 
dustry, labor,  agrteiilturs,  aai  others  ao 
thst  thsss  grmipa,  throttgh  their  own  actlnns, 
may  help  to  prumota  tha  ubjectlvo«  of  tbts 
aoii 

(3)  iwpmaai  uppar limitf  for aotiaMlfttoii 
beiween  OotOfftfllMIt  tm4  HiiMlff.  tai«, 
aariniMtirs,  shd  nthera,  shall  be  rfftsinfti 
ati«i  iititiMMii 

•ft  waaaaaaff  to  aoHlota  t> 
w«.T.^  >4  \kU  ift,  UMN  *«U  >^  " 
iha  rivvPiMMtil  ■miPW  pft«i 

M  •  NMPlMMIII  10  ttO  fiWU  M  iiiuue'ri, 
ItUlt.   tMl  OlfeOff   to  pTMIOM 

gNoaf  nru  awi  naM  or  wmfmn 

WB,  9   This  a«t,  dlviOad  Ini^  mil 

■§  to  Um  foUoviof  laMo  ol 

aontanla,  May  ba  oltatf  aa  tl»a  "loooowta  ft- 
pansion  Act  of  IMO." 

TABLS  or  OOMTBWTO 

0ec.  1.  Declaration  of  polley. 

Sec.  a.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

rifis  /— Natlonoi  Economic  Cooperation 
Board 

Sec.  101.  Creation     of     MaUonal     Economic 

Cooperation   Board. 
Sec.  102.  Functions  of  the  Natlcmal  Economic 

Cooperation  Board. 

Title  11 — Economic  expansion  throufh   pri- 
vate investment  and  production 
Sec.  aoi.  Purpose  of  tlUe. 
Sec.  aox  General    Investment   and   produc- 
tion needs  and  Incentives. 
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■•c.  aOS.  DMlgnatlon  of  eiMntUl  expansion 


904.  Expansion  measurM  for  dealgnattil 
;nllal  areas. 
(•)   Accelerated  amortisation, 
(bt   Credit,  research,  and  technical  ••rr- 

icea. 
(CI  Procurement  sbroad. 

(d)  UiUUatlon     of     OoTemment     war 
plants. 

(•)  Construction    for    use    by    private 
•nterpflae. 
Sec.  ao6.  Private     Investment     in     regional 
development. 

(a)  Local  surveys  of  need 

(b)  Insurance  of  prlvste  investment. 
See    306    Encouragement  of  small  and  Inde- 
pendent  busaica% 

(a»   Credit. 

(b>  Scientific    and    technical    research 
contracts. 

(e)  Technical   services. 
(d»  Local  administration. 

8m.  a07.  Investvgatlon  of  monopolistic  re- 
striction on  prlvste  investment  and  pro- 
diictlun 

Tltl4  III — Xronomic  expantion  through  vol' 
untary  mdfuttmtnti  in  purcha$inf  power 

8M.  aot    Purpose  of  tltlt. 

toa   CW'neraJ    studies   of   prlcte.   waffft. 
pr<  fits 

■m  Kt  f>Mrtoilt  jBafwa— ■■ 
Tut*  lv—geonamt$  0ap§ntton  lhfvit§h  ptiM* 
lie  tHtfkt  m4  fo— f— I  S»9tktpm0n$ 

•m  401    Putpam  ml  MM* 

•MP   401  mtMiy  Mtf  MONlliiotlon  of  |MMllH« 

MilVlltCS 


riit0  ¥"  ft04im0nt  mf  0pH  untmpktpmtni 
•m  mi  Pwpmi  or  %M9 

§m.  iOf    rJMlCfiMMW   91   MfMM   MMMIfrtor' 
■Mftt  »f»m^ 

•m  Mt  fmmMmmwmmm 

iM  iu4  kmummm  tt  ^wMit 


rult  VI—Ml»e0Uitn0uu* 
lot,  OMWMBMIt 


Tirui  l>  Nation Ai  Icomomic 


TtoN 


owATiuH  or  H*fto«Ai.  ■eeiMMie 

»<uso 

■•e.  101  Tiw  Prssidsnt  shall  Mtabllsh  ■ 
HMioaiU  ■onacoif  ooopirotto*  Bowd.  This 
Board  Shalt  tn«tiids  rsprseentsttves  of  indus- 
try, labuf.  aKTicutture,  and  ("iiauiiiers  snd, 
as  teaslbie,  MM*  and  tucal  Kuvtrn- 
Ito  and  rsKluuat  d<y|opwntal  urKanixa- 
ttODi.  ooeli  at  vhom  sluUl  be  appointed  by 
tlM  PrMldMit.  ItombfB  of  thu  Board  thall 
receive  a  per  diem  allowance  of  140  for  each 
day  spent  In  actual  meetings  of  tbe  Board, 
plus  necessAry  Traveling  and  other  expenses 
Incurred  while  so  engaged. 

ruNcnoMs  or  national  sconomic  coofexa- 

TtON  aOABO 

Bac.  102  (a)  The  function  of  the  National 
■eooomlc  Cooperation  Botu-d  shall  be  to 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  national  economic  policies  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  under  the  Employment 
Act  of  1S>44.  Including  the  Investment,  prlce- 
wa(e-proflt  and  other  policies  set  forth  In  this 
act.  Such  Board  shall  endeavor  (s)  to  bring 
to  Oovemmcnt  oOclals  the  must  representa- 
tive thinking  of  various  segmenu  of  tbe 
prlvsu  economy  and  other  non- Federal 
sources  regarding  sound  national  economic 
policies  sud  the  development  of  an  eco- 
nomic environment  within  which  private 
and  other  non -Federal  efforts  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  this  act 
can  b«  maximised,  and  (b)  to  Interpret  and 


disseminate  to  various  segmenU  of  the  pri- 
vate ecoc  omy  and  other  non-Federal  sources 
such  Information  and  advice  regarding  the 
economy  and  national  economic  policies  as 
may  lea<  to  Improved  understanding  and 
eooperatnn  In  achieving  the  objectives  of 
thU  act. 

(b)  Tie  National  Economic  Cooperation 
Board  mi  ly  meet  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Pres:  dent  from  time  to  time  at  his  re- 
que«t.  Such  Board  shall  meet  regtilarly  to 
advise  ai  d  consult  with  the  Council  of  Eco- 
noml'-  A<  vlsers  (which  shall  allot  out  of  any 
funds  thi  t  may  be  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses funds  to  cover  such  staff  services  as 
the  Boaid  may  need  and  the  cost  of  any 
such  repjrts  as  the  Board  may  print),  and 
represeni  atlves  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Gtovernment  may  be  Invited 
from  tine  to  time  to  attend  such  meetings. 
Th»  Boai  d  shall  be  consulted  by  the  Council 
of  Econcmlc  Advisers  during  the  course  of 
the  Council's  assistance  to  the  President  In 
the  prepiratlon  of  his  economic  reports  to 
the  Com  ress  under  the  Employment  Act  of 
1»4«.  T  le  Board  may  recommend  the  hold- 
ing of  ri  jlonal  or  Industry  conferences  from 
time  to  ATM.  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  with  the  cooperation  of  appropriate 
departmi  nts  and  agencies  of  the  Government , 
may  arn  inge  for  such  conferences  snd  par- 
ticipate In  them. 

TiTii    1-  Economic  Exi-awsiow  T«aot;oM 

PaiVATt  iNVWrrMINT 

rt'sriMR  ttr  ttti.9 

Bm?   8  11    Ths  Mtr#m«  flu/Misttofli  In  ttM 

vrilum#  I  *  t»flvi»»#  li»*Mtm«»hf,  snd  pfn^uMim 

hav«   tarti   fUmtiif   HMN>clNt«/|   wlih   M«ti»f«l 

MCMNrtNl  r  tMaUHllJfy       tha  ItfiH'Mt'rHS  nt  Mi>« 

lllltf  art  tp»i»t*"t  *"  *'"  "<•"•««  •  «^>tf>|HMM  I  " 
of  pttf»  •  MMt  |")Mt'  |*Mlt«  !*•  whmti  Witt  h#ip 
to  »i\m'  l»*«t"''  ■'*  t'tv«i«)M»«iMt  aiMl  ffMitM* 
I,  ,fnu»  M.«ir  •l*N4|r  Afl^  iMi' 

ii..  ^.i  .  /  .  'Ml  fftf  •'<  >••»•»  u  ■  ttrHf* 
r*4|tiiaitj  fur  N  •i«iH«  Mn4  »M|>Mnitinii  i 

iwva»TMswv  *N»  rvopvovMN  w 

an*  IMt«l»f  IVM 

■»'    'A^i   (It  dsniiing  nffMlfd  lavsU  of  rai* 
,,  I    prodiii'tiMii,  amt  pu9§hiuni\u  ftowsr 

aa  <n.,.,  isd  under  ihs  Impli^ymsnl  A<'i  of 
|I>4A  Uf»  rrtsldcnt  shall  kIvs  imrlloular  ai- 
UntUiii  to  riMdfd  l*v«ls  ut  private  Iiivmi* 
m*iit  ai  4  pnidui  tion  and  to  policies  tu  sit' 
•ourofO  *^^  private  iitvsstmanl  and  pro. 
tfttetlen  ontf  to  reduce  factura  miliiatiuK 
atfatrifet  (h*m.  Much  InvMtnMOt  tM4  pro- 
dutuun  needs  and  polUslM,  unalyMd  Mooord* 
(ng  to  iisjor  areas  of  ths  economy,  shall  bs 
tranamt  ted  to  ths  Cungrsss  In  ths  annual 
and  n>l(  year  Economic  Rsports  of  ths  Presi- 
dent ac  l/or  Iconomic  Reviews  by  ths  Coun- 
cil of  I  sooomle  Advisers.  In  carrying  for> 
ward  t)  e  studies  essential  to  this  purpose, 
the  Cou  ncU  shall  consult  and  advise  with  the 
Natloiuil  Economic  Cooperation  Board  and 
shall  u'  lllze  the  rervlces.  facilities,  and  In- 
formali  )n  of  other  Government  agencies  as 
provide!  In  section  4  (d)  (2)  of  the  Employ- 
ment Ai  t  of  194«.  Where  such  studies  relate 
to  the  evels  of  Investment  and  production 
needed  to  carry  out  national  security  pro- 
grams, hey  shall  also  be  developed  In  con- 
sultatina    with    the    National    Security    Re- 


sources 


Board 


DKSICN  ITION    or   ESSKNTTAL   EXPANSION    AREAS 

Sec  :  03.  (ai  The  President  may  designate 
essential  expansion  areas  where  he  finds  (1) 
that  thi  «e  areas  because  of  their  Im'portance 
vitally  iffect  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and 
(21  tha;  the  present  or  foreseeable  levels  of 
private  Investment  and  production  la  these 
areas,  t  ecause  of  their  effect  upon  general 
levels  o  Investment  and  production  or  upon 
bottlenecks  or  inadequacy  of  '-apaclty  or  fa- 
clllties.  are  not  sufficient  to  be  compatible 
with  economic  stability  and  expansion  for 
the  eccniomy  as  a  whole  and  therefore  re- 
quire s]  leclOc  measures  as  set  forth  in  sec- 


tion 204:  Provided.  That  such  designation  by 
the  President  shall  not  extend,  without  fur- 
ther statutory  authorization,  to  any  area 
other  than  the  following,  the  scope  of  which 
shall  be  defined  by  the  President:  Steel; 
freight  cars;  Iron  ore  (Including  taconlte 
ore)  and  Iron  ore  shipping  facilities;  manga- 
nese and  chromlte;  copper,  lead,  and  zinc; 
bauxite  and  aluminum;  synthetic  liquid 
fuels:  electric  power;  fertilizers;  tlml)er;  and 
newsprint. 

(b)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
(1)  examine  other  major  areas  of  the  na- 
tional economy  (with  particular  reference  to 
the  conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources)  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  lack  of  investment  and  production 
in  such  areas  U  seriously  Interfering  with,  or 
threatens  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
motion of  the  objectives  of  this  act  and,  if 
he  so  finds,  he  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
bis  findings  and  recommendations  for  the 
designation  of  additional  areaa  of  the  na- 
tional economy  as  essential  expansion  areas; 
and  (2)  review  the  essential  expansion  areas 
designated  hereunder  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  the  Investment  and  pro- 
duction needs  for  any  such  area  have  been 
met  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  met 
without  further  action  under  section  204, 
and  If  he  so  finds,  he  shall  revoke  the  desig- 
nation for  such  area  snd  report  to  ths  Con- 
gress his  reason/!  therefrrr. 

(c)  The   PrfMldent   xhall   administer   th« 

riflr  mea»»ufe»  wt  f'»r»h  in  section  304,  td 
KfMtfiK  enletit  ptiimiM*.  thrt^JMh  th«  fn1< 
dm  I  MM  NMatteio",  rsf^ffMl  to  h«r«in  as  "th« 
d#«ii(iiM(«d  ac^tifiM"!  Th«  09p»tim»nl  tit 
t'iiinin0fN>  i»it  steel  snd  ffitlght  Mfl;  ttM  Df« 

I ^u%  of  Ihs  liH*fi«>r  for  trmi  ttrt  (ln« 

' .  .'Mi*M  tiuuihUs  iirn  ntt4  Iroft  of*  Mhlpplntf 
Im'tiMm  lllMli»«*«M'  and  lliWiH(  MMtfi 
tM4,  MM  Mn*)  iMUttii*  ani  aHMMNMIi  tfll* 
ilmHii  iW|Mid  fuels,  snd  tt\»*>if\r  p'Hfsr  «n4 
•  >..  limiintutmhf.  Hi  AKfMiuliurf  ff  ftflUMorai 
.'f,  sMd  nsw»prlHti  Pftmifi,  TtMl  MM 
^r»«*4*H(  Hi«y  |>rMvi4«  Un  iBt  iooparttVm 

of  KiMMi**  »ih*r  Ihsn  lit*  flTMOlllll  dsalg* 

HAtMl  Ai^noisa  iti  thu  aitmlMtitratWm  <>(  tuah 
mMWUTM,  snd  ihai  hs  nisy  sMltin  ths  pft> 
mary  admlnUiraiivs  r«i>|i<iii«it*iiiiie«  lo  suoh 
OlIlO/  K«snii|es  as  hs  nisy  tiaaiHitMis  If  ha  da* 
termiiisA  It  to  ba  na— aaary  for  affaativa  ad* 
inlnuirMllen.  Vaah  daalinatad  aaanoy  shall 
astabilah  an  advisory  cnmmlttee  for  aaeh  nf 
ths  dsslgnated  essential  sxpsnklon  areas,  eon* 
nUtlng  of  rsprsMiitMtives  of  tnulness,  labor, 
Slid  ciiiuumsr,  Including  Ngrlcultural  and  In- 
dustrlsl  couNumers  The  hiiMlnosa  members  of 
kuch  eommlttaaa  shall  ba  rapresentatlva  of 
■mall,  Uidapandant,  and  larga  busiiiass  antar- 
prises,  of  different  geographleal  areas,  of 
trada  association  members  and  non-mam- 
bers,  and  of  different  segments  of  the  indus- 
try or  industries.  The  President,  In  deter- 
mining upon  designated  essential  expansion 
areas  and  the  general  needs  and  policies  for 
each,  shall  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  which  shall 
consult  and  advise  In  such  matters  with  the 
National  Economic  Cooperation  Board  and 
with  the  appropriate  designated  agencies. 

EXPANSION  MXASXTKES  rOB  DESIGNATED  ESSENTIAL 
AKEAS 

Sec.  204.  The  following  specific  measures 
are  hereby  made  available  to  encourage  the 
satisfying  of  Investment  and  production 
needs  for  the  designated  essential  expansion 
areas: 

Accc/erofed  amortizatwn 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  new 
private  Investment  in  each  of  the  designated 
essential  expansion  areas,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 124  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"(a)  Accelerated  amortization  on  essential 
expansion  facilities:  Any  taxpayer,  at  his 
election,  shall  t>e  entitled  to  an  amortization 
deduction  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  60 
months  with  respect  to  any  essential  expau- 
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•ion  facility  defined  in  subsection  (b)  here- 
of. The  amortization  deduction  shall  begin 
as  to  any  such  facility,  at  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  with  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  facility  was  completed 
or  acquired  or  with  the  succeeding  taxable 
year,  and  such  election  shall  be  made  by  a 
statement  to  that  effect  In  the  return  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  deduction  is  to  be- 
gin, accompanied  by  a  certification  a*  to  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  facility. 

"(b)  Definition:  The  term  'essential  ex- 
pansion facility'  means  any  facility,  building, 
machinery,  or  equipment  or  part  thereof, 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  erection, 
or  Installation  of  which  is  begun  at  any 
time  following  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Economic  Expansion  Act  of 
1949  and  which  is  within  any  of  the  essen- 
tial expansion  areas  designated  under  the 
Economic  Expansion  Act  of    1949." 

Credit,  research,  and  technical  services 
(b)  The  powers  granted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  section  20*  of  this  act 
for  the  encouragement  of  small  and  inde- 
pendent business  shall  be  available  also  to 
the  President  for  utilization  within  desig- 
nated essential  exparulon  areas:  Provided, 
That,  within  such  areas,  technical  servlcaa, 
raaearch  contracts,  credit  insurance,  *nd 
loans  may  be  provided  for  any  buslneaa  en- 
UrprStm  nUhcuKh  partlculsr  straaa  shall  ba 
plsred  iipon  the  needs  rrf  smalt  snM  Inde- 
pendent huslness  enUrprlses  (Including  vat- 
•fona'  anterprtaaa), 

Proeuftmimi  •hrryd 
(t)  Whanaver  tha  r»asidAiit  datormtMi 
t^iai  l^adetai  pMitufSMi«>iil  abroad  la  neHW 
aorjr  W  auppterneni  rM«ft*tir«a  Un  tl»«  vhf 
artifi  ti  AoftMatla  Invaeifnent  an4  Jf** 
tf«M«lM  III  9t4m  w  toalu  aoiialy  iMvwMiMi 

eltbar  diraoUy  or  tliTMlfil  tiM  iTuraau  of 

r»a«f)il    Mwpplir.    •u«1l    MBleiiNlA    abioMi 
aiibor  for  Oov(Wnnn'i"i  una  «»f  lor  resale  In 
the  United  lUlaa  (psiiutla/ly  u<  AMialt  and 
tndeiwhdaiii    liusinese   eiiWiri'riAes,    litrlud' 
ln«   veierana    entatprlaesi ;    rtmsdtd,  That 
Id  makinii  sueti  |»urcha»ea  or  ronimiiinenu 
to  Mirthaao,  aonsldaratiun  ahall  ba  given  U) 
'     oflMU  of  audi  purahaees  \.i\tm\  the  bal- 
develo|Hnent  of  the  soommiy  uf  the 
frmn   which  auvh   malerlala   are   pro- 
cured, Including  the  prtttectlon  of  bealtb, 
safety,  and  Ulxir  siandartis  in  the  produc- 
tion for  export  uf  the  mauriala  proourod 
or  to  be  procured:  Protrnfed  further,  Ttaot 
aueb  matcrUla  ahall  not  be  reeold  In  the 
United  Btatee  at  prieea  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  production  by  com- 
liellllve    domestic    producers.      Such    pur- 
chaaea  and  commitments  to  purchase  may 
be  made  for  such  quantities,  and  on  such 
terms    and    conditions,    including    advance 
payments,    and    for    such    periods,    as    the 
designated  agency  deems  necessary,  except 
that  purchases  or  commltmenu  to  purchase 
involving  higher  than   currently  prevaUing 
market  prices  or  anticipated  loss  on  resale 
shall  not  l>e  made  unless  it  is  determined 
that  the   needs   for  such   materials  cannot 
be  met   at   lower   prices  or  on   terms   more 
favorable  to  the  Government.     Nothing   in 
this  subsection  shall  be  consUued  to  limit 
existing  authcM^ty  under  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  and  the 
^ministration  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
coordinated  with  the  administration  of  such 
Act. 

Utilization  of  Government  tear  plants 
(d)  The  President  (1)  shaU  provide  for  a 
complete  survey  of  Oovcmment-buUt  war 
plants  in  designated  essential  expansion 
areas  which  are  owned  by  the  Government 
and  which  are  not  subetantially  in  operation 
and  (2)  msy,  by  or  under  contract  with  jh-1- 
▼ate  enterprise,  provide  for  any  necesaary  re- 
habilitation.  equlFment.    and    expansion    of 


such  plants,  and /or  for  auch  lease  or  sale  of 
such  plante  to  private  enterprise  as  may  be 
helpful  to  ^tisfy  investment  and  production 
needs  in  designated  essential  expansion  areas. 
Cojwfrucfion  for  use  by  prfrate  enterprise 
(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  in- 
vestment and  production  needs  for  synthetic 
liquid  fuels,  steel,  freight  cars,  or  fertilizers 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  satis- 
fied through  accelerated  amortization  under 
(a)  hereof  or  under  the  provisions  of.(b), 
(c),  and  (d)  hereof  or  imder  other  sUtutory 
authorisation,  he  may  provide  for  the  con- 
suuctlon,  by  or  under  contract  with  private 
enterprise,  of  the  needed  plants  or  facilities 
or  equipment  for  lease  or  sale  to  private 
enterprise.  Construction,  lease,  or  sale  con- 
tracts may  be  made  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  President  deems  necessary. 
For  the  piuposes  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  acquire  real  property 
and  any  right,  title,  or  Intereat  therein  by 
purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  aa  he  deems 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  assume  the  obligation  to 
pay  renUls  In  advance  on  real  property. 

ralVATB  INYliTMENT  IN  ftlOtONAL  DEVEMJPMINT 

BK.  908.  National  economic  stsblllty  and 
expansion  require  special  efforts  to  promote 
Indusfrlsl  and  resources  development  and 
diversification  In  aoonomlrslly  underdevel- 
oped or  de<llntnf  feriffrnphlc  areae  of  the 
country,  Buch  pr'»ttr»ms  will  protlde  taet 
new  direct  rniflefs  fur  prlvste  lfi«MlnMl« 
and  iridtreeily  will  pr»»virte  new  aiHl  iB^MM* 
ln«  doBMtlM  marlieta  for  llMJNiBoM  tt  MM 
whoio  foonoBiy  Pm  ttiic  pmpm§4  in$  urm 
"ttfMMrdevelotied"  area  sHaM  m»*n  any  Meo' 
iiiiflito  Mea  wi>afa  Jiar  aaoiia  ineo>ne  ia«a 
JWlliBitltfr  M««  MM  miym»\  a«efMe  be* 
Mum  IM  BOMirtt  mtmm  fimin  reiaiirely 
un«}er4fffM|Mi  m  »MMM  Hi  ttti^t^t^  l.are 
lieen  retailfMf  MBJlfMlJIrt  if  MiMUvfAedi 

m4  «m  mtm  ^'iMtimrJm»!»»»  «•••/•  ••? 

M<i«fM)lil«  trac  «t^««  rale  of  ifsneiMt  eiw>. 
itomM  irevili  la  »ii»Hiiei*MHl))f  dlioioiAitlim 
In  dOBlTMl  10  national  trend*, 

The  lacratftry  of  the  Intorlor,  wIMi  tho 
esstklaiti  •  i4  an  CHlUe  ut  lUflonol  ■MiflONIM 
UeveU/pineot  Ut  t«e  created  In  tha  Deport* 
msnt  uf  the  Interior,  and  with  the  advice  of 
an  Intordepanmeoial  Dmimlttcc  •onsUtlnM 
uf  the  Becratary  of  the  InUrlor  M  etoalrman, 
Ute  Hecretary  of  OoBWBdrce,  the  BotrtUry  of 
A«riculture,  ttte  iaorctory  of  Labor,  tad  tny 
other  ol8<  lalB  deoignsied  by  the  Becretary  of 
the  Inurior,  aholl  develop  a  coordinated  pro- 
fram  of  encotirafing  prlvste  Investment  and 
production  for  tbe  expansion  of  economically 
underdeveloped  or  dccllnlni  gogrsphic  w*m 
of  the  country  by— 

tocol  turvept  of  need 

(a)  advising  on  the  utilization  or  creation 
of  Bute  and  regional  developmental  organ- 
txatlons.  public  or  private,  empowered  to 
encourage  the  economic  development  of  such 
areas;  and  making  granU  to  such  organia- 
tlons  for  surveys  of  developmental  needs; 
Insurance  of  private  investment 

(h)  Insurance  up  to  90  percent  of  private 
Investment  In  State  and  regional  develop- 
mental organiiatlona,  public  or  private,  em- 
powered to  make  loans  for  purposes  which 
such  or^nlzatlons  determine  to  t>e  necessary 
for  the  economic  expansion  of  the  area,  to 
the  extent  that  private  Investment  for  such 
ptirpoeee  Is  not  attainable  otherwise  on  satis- 
factwy  terms.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  terms  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  dispose  of  any  evidence  d 
debt  or  security  held  by  him  in  connection 
with  the  payment  of  such  Insurance  and 
collect,  compromise,  or  sue  upon  such  obliga- 
tions. 

ENCOTjaACEMENT  OT  SMAIX  AND  OTOEPENDEWT 


mote  Increased  industrial,  business,  and 
ammercial  activity  by  small  aiMl  Independ- 
ent business  enterprises  (Including  veterans' 
enterprises)  by  providing  various  forms  of 
sssistance  frequently  unavailable  to  such 
business  enterprises  but  yet  essential  to  their 
existence  and  growth  on  a  competitive  baals. 
Ft>r  purposes  of  this  act.  the  term  "small" 
business  enterprises  shall  mean  any  enter- 
prise for  profit  regularly  employing  not  more 
than  600  persons;  and  the  term  "Independent 
business  enterprise"  shall  mean  any  enter- 
prise for  profit  regularly  employing  more 
than  500  employees  which  is  not  a  dominat- 
ing unit  in  Its  Indtistry,  trade  or  business,  or 
under  the  management  or  control  of  such  a 
dominating  unit. 

Except  with  respect  to  those  areas  of  the 
national  econcuxiy  designated  as  essential  ex- 
pansion areas  under  section  203,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Small  Business  DivlBlon  to  be  created  In  tbe 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  authoriaed  and 
directed  to — 

Credit 

(a)  Provide  assistance  needed  l>y  small 
and  Indepaadaai  enterprliwi*  throufrhout  the 
country  In  oMOtnlnK  intermediate  and  long- 
term  credit  for  developing  or  expanding  com- 
petitive Industrial,  buelnaaa.  and  commercial 
activitiea  where  avoB  otpMdl  la  BOt  otber* 
wiaa  ototolaobM  ob  aolMfocicry  tome.  Burh 
aaalatOBM  MmU  B*  moBc  •vaIUMc  oo  the 
M  ■•naforlHl  0O»|M>tBil  iB<  MM 
of  fCpaytfteni  tMMMff  MNMNHiy  PMS* 

fMNi  at  4  fMroMl  p$t 


n 


8«c  aod.  National  economic  rtablllty  snd 
expansion  also  require  special  efforts  to  pro- 


m  fcoMi,  WfMTf  IW.»e***rr,  BUTL.,  ^ 

•fHBlWfMMMMl  decline*  In  dcmoBB  MB  MM 

torM  #<-• 

ft)  iBMyBBII  of  owy  gMOlMMd  f»fl»atc  BoM 
or  finanetng  iaiMIMilM  afalBat  I'«ma  <n 
loan*  1)1  advoBOoa  hmBc  U*  amali  mimi  imd*'. 

Khdcnt  btwlAoaa  for  iovctoping  r«r  eapartd- 
I  llgilltioo  iBBuairMI,  buaiiteaa  artd 
•OBMMMtM  MUVtlMt  BOl  III  as/)eaa  of  gO 
porcool  of  the  tout  amount  of  auoli  M* 
vonoM  and  loans.  The  becietary  t4  OOBN 
■•roe  may,  upon  urnM  apprwoB  By  tiM 
ioerouuy  of  the  TTCoeury,  dMpow  of  oay 
•fldcooc  oC  ioBi  or  Mourity  held  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  poymcat  of  such  In- 
aurance  and  collect,  oomprOBilae.  or  auo 
upon  aueto  obligations;   and 

(3)  to  the  extent  that  *uch  credit  aselet- 
anee  Is  not  avsllsble  under  (1)  hereof  In  any 
area  of  the  country,  direct  loans  up  to  to 
percent  of  the  coet  of  the  proposed  activity; 

Scientific  and  technical  research  contracts 
(b)  Contrsct  with  small  and  Independent 
buslneas  enterprises,  educational  institu- 
tions, research  or  scientific  institutions 
and  foundations,  and  with  governmental 
agencies.  Federal  or  State,  for  sdCBllBe 
and  technologic  research  and  develop 
mental  work.  Including  tbe  constnicUoo 
and  operation  of  pilot  and  demonstra- 
tion plants,  needed  for  the  development  and 
expansion  of  small  and  Independent  business 
enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
products  of  such  work  available  to  such  en- 
terprises throughout  the  country.  Any  such 
contract  may  provide  that  any  Invention, 
discovery,  or  finding  produced  thereimder 
shall,  whether  or  not  patented,  be  required 
to  be  made  freely  anOlable  to  the  public 
and.  If  patented,  tbe  patents  thereon  shall 
be  required  to  be  assigned  to  the  United 
States:  Promded.  That  if  such  requiremenu 
are  not  Included  In  any  contract,  a  finding 
shall  be  made  as  to  the  reasons  therefor. 
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Technical  tefviee$ 
(e)  EstabllAb  »  coun««Ung  ervlce  to  pro- 
▼Idt  unJiU  and  independent  bustnew  enter- 
prlM*  throughout  the  country  with  ftasUt- 
•ae*  In  matters  of  management,  organlm- 
%km.  production,  distribution,  merchandla- 
tng.  markets,  cost  accounting,  new  buslDMS 
opportunities,  sources  of  raw  and  seml- 
fabrlcated  materials,  development  of  new 
products,  and  related  matters  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  Secretary  ol  Commerce  shall — 

(ll  help  provide  the  economic  and  busi- 
ness research  needed  by  small  and  independ- 
ent business  by  contracting  with  educational 
Institutions,  research  institutions  or  founda- 
tions, qualified  Individuals,  and  with  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Federal  or  State,  as  he 
deems  necessary,  and  by  making  the  results 
of  such  research  readily  and  promptly  avail- 
able to  small  and  independent  business:  and 
(2)  furnish  small  and  independent  busi- 
ness with  information  concerning  the  provl- 
■tona  of  thU  act  and  the  activities  of  the 
various  agencies  and  departments  under  this 
act: 

Local  odminiifration 

( d  I  arrange  for  the  administration  of  this 
section  through  local  offices  which  shall  be 
as  accessible  as  practicable  to  small  and  In- 
dependent   business    enterprises. 

tNVCBTICATlON    OF    MONOPOHSTIC    ««BTa:CT10N8 
OH    ParVATl    IMVKSTMINT    AND    PmoOtJCTION 

Sec.  a07.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  extent 
to  which  needed  expansion  In  private  Invest- 
ment and  production  Is  being,  or  threatens 
to  be.  restricted  or  Impeded  by  monopoly. 
monopolUtlc  practices,  restrictive  agree- 
menU.  or  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  (Including  patent  and  International 
cartel  restrictions  and  restrictive  financing 
practices  i .  with  specific  reference  to  the  es- 
sentlsl  expansion  areas  designed  under 
section  203.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  thereon  to  the 
Pieetdent  and  the  Congress  within  6  mouths 
After  the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 

TITLE      III— ECOHOMlC      EXFANSION       THtOUGH 
VOLUMTAIT      AOJUSTMXKTS      IN      PUBCHASING 

Powa 

rtTlPOSI    or    TITLE 

Ssc  301  A  steady  growth  In  private  in- 
vestment and  production,  encouraged  under 
title  II.  will  not  be  feasible  and  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  stability  and  expansion  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole  unless,  while  Investors 
are  provided  with  enough  funds  and  Jn- 
ccnUves  for  maximum  production,  con- 
sumers in  urban  and  rural  areas  receive  a 
steady  and  expanding  flow  of  real  income  to 
furnish  steady  and  expanding  markeu  for 
the  goods  and  services  provided  under  con- 
ditions of  maximum  production  and  employ- 
ment. ThU  stability  and  growth,  both  In 
private  investment  opportunity  and  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  depend  largely 
upcn  price,  wage,  and  profit  relationships. 
WhUe  these  relationships  are  determined  in 
part  by  supply  and  demand,  they  are  also 
(lined  in  part  by  the  voluntary  de- 
of  businea»«men,  workers,  and  farm- 
It  is  the  purpose  of  thU  title,  through 
Bved  machinery  for  voluntary  coopera- 
_  to  promote  better  Nation-wide  imder- 

■tandlng  and  better  voluntary  application  of 
general   price  and   wage  and  proflt  policies 
vblcb  will  help  to  further  the  objectives  of 
thtoact. 
^■MiBax.  sTTonts  or  paicxs.  wages,  and  raorrrs 

SK.  S02  In  defining  needed  levels  of  ptir- 
ghMlng  power  as  required  under  the  Em- 
ptojrmeQt  Act  of  1946.  the  President  shall 
plac*  particular  stress  upon  general  levels 
of  prices,  wsges.  and  profits  as  they  affect 
purchasing  power  and  consequently  affect 
national  economic  stability  and  growth,  and 
sha  1  transmit  the  results  to  the  Congress  In 
the    armual    and    midyear    reporU    of    the 
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general  levels  of  real  wages  needed 
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PERIODIC    CONTEKENCES 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advls- 

the  National  Economic  Cooperation 

w  orklng  together,  and  with  the  assist- 

the    appropriate   departments   and 

of  Government,  shall   arrange  for 

latlonal  conferences,  at  which  rep- 

ves  of  industry,  labor,  agriculture. 

and   Government   shall   seek  to 

general  principles  and  methods  to 

Improved    development    of    such 

price,  wage,  and  profit  policies,  as 

further  the  objectives  of  this  act. 


ly 


IV 


—Economic     Exp.\nsion     Through 
Works    and    Resources    Develop- 


PURPOSE  or  title 
1.  Public  works  and  resources  de- 
are    necessary    to    conserve    and 
the  strength  of  the  economy  as  a 
to  promote  Its  growth,  and  thus 
essential  element  In  the  promotion 
(urpoees  of  this  act.     Such  projects 
rareful  advance  planning  to  achieve 
utility,  and  to  accomplish  suffl- 
phasls  not  only  upon  the  direct  em- 
end demand  for  materials  which 
but    also   upon   the    long-term 
ivhich  they  provide  to  private  invest- 
p  reduction,  and  employment.     While 
projects  can  be  used  effectively  to  take 
slack  which  may  develop  In  private 
ment   and    production,    a    more    far- 
purpose  win  be  served  if  they  are 
on  a  long-range  regularized  basis 
promotes  the  stability  and  expansion 
economy  as  a  whole  and  thus  decreases 
for  emergency  projects  from  time 
It  Is  the   purpose  of  this  title  to 
Improved  machinery  toward  the  at- 
of  these  objectives. 

AND    COORDINATION    OF    PLANNING 

AcmrrriKs 
In  defining  needed  levels  of  em- 
productiou.      and      purchasing 


power  as  required  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  the  President  shall  periodi- 
cally reexamine  the  needed  levels  of  public 
works  and  resources  development,  and  the 
machinery  and  financing  available  for  such 
purposes,  with  Increased  emphasis  upon  the 
considerations  set  forth  in  section  401.  The 
definition  of  needs  and  policies  resulting 
from  such  study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  In  the  Annual  Mid-Year  Economic 
Reports  of  the  President  and  or  the  Economic 
Reviews  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. In  carrying  forward  the  studies  essen- 
tial to  this  purpose  the  Council  shall  work 
particularly  with  the  Federal  Works  Admin- 
istrator and  shall  utilize  the  services,  facili- 
ties, and  information  of  other  Government 
agencies  as  provided  In  section  4  (d)  (2)  of 
the  Employment  Act  of   1946. 

LONG-EANCE    STATE    AND    LOCAL    PLANS    AND 
PREPARATIONS 

Sec.  403.  The  Federal  Works  Administrator 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed — 

(a)  to  make  grants  to  States  and  their 
agencies  and  political  subdivisions  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  over-all  State  or  local 
public  works  plans,  based  on  the  long-range 
needs  for  public  works  projects  of  all  kinds, 
both  rural  and  urban; 

(b)  with  a  view  to  maintaining  reserves 
of  planned  non-Federal  public  works  projects 
amounting  to  approximately  $15,000,000,000 
at  all  times,  make  loans  or  advances  to  the 
States  and  their  agencies  and  political  sub- 
dlvUions  to  aid  in  financing  the  preparation 
of  advance  planning  for  specific  projects 
which  conform  to  over-all  State  or  local  pub- 
lic works  plans  approved  by  appropriate  State 
or  local  authorities.  Including  architectural, 
engineering,  and  economic  investigations, 
and  studies,  surveys,  designs,  working  draw- 
ings, specifications,  procedures,  site  acquisi- 
tion, and  other  actions  preliminary  to  the 
construction  of  such  public  works  projects: 
Provided,  That  ( 1 )  all  such  over-all  State  and 
local  plans  are  oriented  at  all  times  toward 
meeting  the  needs  for  public  works  for  at 
least  a  10-year  period  and  (2)  the  making  of 
grants,  loans,  and  advances  shall  not  In  any 
way  commit  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  construction  of  any  8p)eclfic 
projects.  For  purposes  of  (b)  hereof  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Advance  Planning  Fund,  from  which  loans 
or  advances  under  this  section  shall  be  made. 
All  loans  and  advances  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  repaid  If  and  when  the  con- 
struction of  the  public  works  planned  with 
such  loans  or  advances  Is  undertaken.  Any 
sum  so  repaid  shall  be  deposited  and  covered 
into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  fund 
and  shall  be  available  for  making  further 
commitments,  loans,  and  advances  under  this 
section:  and 

(c)  allot  grants  and  loans  and  advances 
hereunder  among  the  several  States  In  the 
following  proportion:  50  percent  In  the  pro- 
portion which  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
States,  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Fed- 
eral census,  and  50  percent  in  accordance 
with  the  need  of  the  States,  in  relation  to 
their  ability  otherwise  to  prepare  over-all 
State  or  local  public  works  plans  or  to  under- 
take advance  project  planning,  as  determined 
by  the  said  Administrator:  Provided.  That 
If  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  funds  so  allocated  to  any 
State  cannot  promptly  be  utilized  for  ef- 
fectuating the  purpose  of  this  title,  he  may 
allocate  such  funds  to  any  other  State  or 
States  requiring  additional  allotments. 

FEDERAL    PROJECT    PLANS 

Sec.  404.  Each  department  and  agency  of 
the  Government  having  responsibility  for 
construction  work  shall,  within  the  limits 
of  Its  statutory  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations, prepare  and  keep  current  advance 
plans,  designs,  and  estimates  for  specific 
projects  for  at  least  a   10-year  period   and 
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shall  take  such  other  action  preliminary  to 
the  construction  of  such  projects  as  it  deeme 


TrrUJ  V — TREATMENT  OF  SPOT  UNKMPLOTMZNT 
PtjaPOSE  OF  TTTLS 

Sac.  501.  National  economic  stability  and 
expansion  depends  upon  maximum  employ- 
ment on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  Serious  un- 
employment in  any  geographical  area  of  the 
country.  If  allowed  to  continue  for  any  ap- 
preciable length  of  time,  would  undermine 
national  economic  stability  and  expansion. 
This  title  recognizes  that  the  need  for  raising 
the  level  of  employment  in  any  such  area 
requires  specialized  attention. 

BESIGNATIOW  OF  SEUOtJS  UNEMPLOTMENT  AREAS 

Sec.  502.  Whenever  the  Department  of 
Labor  finds  that  unemployment  in  any  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  country  has  reached,  or 
threatens  to  reach,  a  serious  level  (measured 
by  magnitude  and  possible  duration) ,  it  shall 
so  certify  to  the  President  who  may  designate 
any  such  area  as  a  serious  unemployment 
area.  The  Department  of  Labor  shall  review 
continuously  the  employment  conditions  in 
designated  serious  emplG3nnent  areas  and 
whenever  It  finds  that  unemployment  in  any 
such  area  is  no  longer  serious,  it  shall  so 
certify  to  the  President,  who  may  revoke  the 
designation  of  such  area. 

PROMOTION    OF   BUSINESS   ACTIVITT 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  agencies  with  primary  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  administration  of  the 
programs  provided  for  in  sections  305  and  206 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  raising  the  level  of  employ- 
ment In  any  such  area  by  encouraging  in- 
creased business  activity. 

(b)  If  the  President  finds  that  serious  un- 
employment in  such  area  can  be  eliminated 
in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  placing  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  with  business  enterprises 
in  such  area  and.  with  respect  to  defense 
contracts,  that  such  contracts  may  be  placed 
therein  without  injury  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram, he  may  direct  the  appropriate  con- 
tracting agencies  of  the  Oovernment  to  place 
any  such  contracts  in  such  area,  within  the 
limits  of  existing  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations, including  contracts  for  advance 
purchases. 

ACCELERATION    OF    PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    SXSVTCES 

Sec.  504.  If  the  President  finds  that  serious 
unemployment  in  such  area  can  be  elim- 
inated or  averted  in  whole  or  a\  part  by  the 
acceleration  of  useful  public  works  and  serv- 
ices, he  may  provide  for  (1)  the  Initiation  or 
expansion,  within  the  llmiU  of  existing  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  of  Federal 
programs  for  public  works  and  services  in 
such  area;  (2)  loans  as  requested  by  appro- 
priate agencies  of  State  or  local  governmenu 
when  It  Is  demonstrated  that  the  proposed 
public  works  and  services  in  such  area  would 
quickly  and  effectively  help  to  eliminate  or 
avert  such  serious  unemployment;  and  (3) 
funds  for  increasing  authorized  Federal  pro- 
grams for  public  works  and  services.  For 
the  purposes  of  (2)  and  (3)  hereof,  the 
President  may  utilize  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

LABOR    MOBIUTT 

Sec  605  If  the  President  finds  that  se- 
rious unemployment  in  such  area  can  be 
eliminated  In  whole  or  in  part  only  by  assist- 
ing workers  and  their  families  to  move  to 
other  locations  where  there  are  more  ade- 
quate employment  opportunities,  he  may  di- 
rect the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  non- 
Intercst -bearing  loaiu  available  up  to  (1.000 
per  family  for  transportation.  Including  the 
transportation  of  household  effects,  to  any 
other  location  of  new  employment  arranged 
for  by  such  workers.  For  this  purpose  the 
President  may  utilize  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 


TrtiM   VI — MiscEiXANmjtia 

COVXaMMENT     CORPORATIONS 

Sh;.  601.  (a)  For  purposes  of  administer- 
ing the  lending,  insvirance,  and  contracting 
authority  contained  in  sections  304,  305,  and 
206,  each  of  the  designated  agencies  may 
create  a  new  corporation.  Any  such  corpo- 
ration— 

(1)  shall  have  the  power  to  sue  and  be 
sued;  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty; to  use  Its  revenues,  to  determine  the 
character  of  and  necessity  for  Its  obligations 
and  expenditures  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid 
subject  to  laws  specifically  applicable  to 
Goverrunent  corporations;  and  to  exercise 
such  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
such  corporation; 

(2)  shall  have  it«  powers  set  out  m  • 
charter,  which  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  and  all  amendments  to 
which  shall  be  similarly  published; 

(3)  shall  be  subject  to  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  to  the  same  extent 
as  wholly  owned  Government  corporations 
listed  in  section  101  of  said  act;  and 

(4)  is  authorized  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation,  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  title.  For  this  purpose 
such  corporation  may  issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  its  notes,  debentures,  bonds, 
or  other  obligations  to  be  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  corporation  before  maturity  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such 
obligations.  Such  obligations  may  mature 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  succession  of 
the  corporation.  Each  such  obligation  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasviry,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  rate  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  the  obligation  of 
the  corporation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  obligations  of  such  corporation  to 
be  Issued  hereunder  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public-debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purpoees  for  which  such 
securities  may  be  Issued  are  extended  ac- 
cordingly. 

Limitatioru  on  credit  and  contract  authority 
(b)  The  total  amount  of  outstanding 
commitments,  contracts,  llabtlltles.  loans, 
and  advances  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed 
the  following  sums: 

(1)  Essential  expansion  programs  under 
section  204,  $ ; 

(2)  Private  Investment  in  regional  devel- 
opment under  section  205,  $ ; 

(3)  Encouragement  of  small  and  inde- 
pendent business  under  section  206.  I ; 

(4)  Preparation  of  State  and  local  public 

works   projects   under   section   403   $ ; 

and 

(5)  Funds  for  SUte  and  local  public 
works  and  services  and  for  Increasing  author- 
ized Federal  programs  for  public  works  and 
services  under  section  504.  I -. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  602.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  »16,000.000  per 
annum  of  which — 

(a)  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  Investment 
studies  under  section  202.  to  be  allocated 
among  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  agen- 
cies by  the  President; 

(b)  $2,200,000  for  administration  of  essen- 
tial expansion  measure*  under  section  204; 

(c>  $500,000  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior lor  grants  for  State  and  regional  sur- 
veys under  section  205; 


<d)  $500,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Commere* 
for  the  administration  ot  his  functions 
tinder  section  206; 

(e)  $1,000,000  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  the  study  of  monopolistic  re- 
strictions under  section  207; 

(f )  $1,800,000  for  the  study  of  wage,  prloe, 
and  profit  data  and  policies  under  section 
302,  to  be  allocated  among  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Latx)r,  and  other  agencies 
by  the  President; 

(g)  $7,000,000  to  the  Federal  Works  Ad- 
ministrator for  grants  for  SUte  and  local 
public  works  plans  under  section  40S. 


Socialist  Absolatism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

CMT  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  including 
a  timely  article  by  Edna  Lonigan  entitled 
"Socialist  Absolutism."  It  appeared  In 
the  May  Issue  of  Plain  Talk: 
SOCIALIST  '.BsoLtrrmf 
(By  Edna  Lonigan) 

Most  pe<^le  are  aware  that  the  word 
"Uberalism"  U  used  today  In  a  sense  directly 
opposite  to  its  true  meaning  of  freedom  from 
state  control.  Pew  people  are  yet  aware  that 
the  word  "socialism"  has  undergone  the 
same  transformation.  It  used  to  refer  polit- 
ically to  government  by  the  rank  and  file; 
today  It  refers  to  government  by  a  small  elite, 
controlling  both  economic  and  political 
power,  and  answerable  to  no  one. 

Dr.  Beckwiths  book  deals  with  neo- 
socialism,  or  the  economic  theory  which  Is 
applicable  to  the  new  political  society  in 
which  a  few  control  all  the  economic  wealth 
(a  the  nation. 

The  (new)  socialist  state,  says  Bcckwitb, 
will  have  to  accept  classical  economics  Just 
as  we  do  today.  "Once  Socialists  grasp  ths 
point  of  view  set  forth  above."  he  says.  "Marx 
will  be  replaced  by  Marshall  as  the  chief 
guide  to  the  solution  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  a  socialist  economy." 

Oh,  what  a  change  is  here,  my  countrymen, 
from  the  cdd  Socialist  dogma  that  classical 
economics  is  an  outdated  theory,  a  mere 
apologia  for  the  sUtus  quo. 

The  labor  theory  of  value  with  its  corollary, 
the  exploitation  of  labor  by  capital,  is  aban- 
doned. As  a  matter  of  fact,  workers  recelvs 
almost  the  full  value  of  their  labor  under 
capitalism,  says  our  author. 

The  neo-soclallsm  envisaged  by  Beckwlth 
will  use  most  of  the  economic  institutions  of 
capitalism-  Money  Is  necessary,  he  say»,  if 
con8um«s  are  to  have  freedom  of  choice.  So 
are  prices.  The  Communist  doctrine  o€ 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  Is  out,  because  In- 
dividuals do  not  all  have  the  same  desires 
for  money. 

Profits  will  be  necessary  under  neo-social- 
Ism  because  they  alone  .show  which  enter- 
prises are  successful,  and  which  are  failing. 
Saving  will  be  necessary  to  prorlde  new  capi- 
tal. Wages  must  be  unequal  becatise  In- 
equality of  payment  is  an  incentive  iar  high 
production.  Wages  must  be  set  by  employ- 
ing ottclals;  wage  problems  are  too  technical 
for  workers  to  mderstand.  Tbers  can.  of 
course,  be  no  coUecUve  bargaining,  says  our 
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•utbor.  IMC«UM  that  would  Interfere  with 
payment  to  workers  on  the  t>e»U  of  what  they 
produce. 

His  new  socUlUm  U  In  fact  the  famUlar 
rlawl'-^l  caae  of  pure  monopoly.  The  state 
ta  the  only  employer,  the  only  Inveator.  the 
only  bank,  and  the  only  merchant. 

Backwlth  admlU  that  the  Neo-SoclatUta 
■MHt  ohnnpa  their  attack  acalnst  free  cap- 
Itfiltnr  Trm  capttallam  cannot  be  charged 
with  Inequality  t>ecauae  the  Neo-Soclallsta 
hare  taken  over  Inequality.  The  new  charge 
la  inefncicncy.  The  N«o-Soclall5t  state  will 
produce  more.  Thus  it  c*n  pay  higher  wages. 
buUd  BUM'S  houses,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
concert   halls. 

The  happy  assurance  thatSocialUt  produc- 
tlTjty  wUl  be  higher  than  that  of  free  capt- 
tallam U  the  crux  of  the  caae  for  neo-soclal- 
Um  Serial  lam  generally  transfers  the  man- 
agement  of  all  our  resources  from  men  of 
experience,  selected  In  the  hard  school  of  trial 
and  error,  to  desk  workers,  who  have  had 
Uttte  experience  with  the  world  of  harsh 
IMltly.  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  render 
•eeuratc  accounting  of  gains  and  losaes.  and 
who  can  make  \is  pay  aU  loaaes  through  the 
taztng  po«er. 

Inatead  of  saying  why  this  should  bring 
higher  productivity.  BeckwUh  goes  Into  eco- 
nomic technlcallsm.  The  government,  he 
•ays,  can  order  every  enterprise  to  sell  at  a 
price  to  cover  lU  cheapest  uniu  of  produc- 
tion, ttsually  the  last.  Instead  of  asking  a 
price  to  cover  Its  earlier  more  cosily  expenses. 
ThU  sounds  like  something  new  and  in- 
(•nlouB.  but  all  It  means  U  that  the  SoclalUt 
(ovwnment  wlU  pay  the  earlier  cosu  by 
taxation. 

Cicero  said  that  the  Roman  augurs  had 
r— chf<l  the  point  where  he  wondered  how 
one  augur  could  paas  another  on  the  street 
without  latighlng.  Something  of  the  same 
thmg  U  happening  to  economlsu  under  the 
Influence  of  state  propaganda. 

TO  understand  the  new  Utopia  we  must 
look  at  lu  taxes.  Under  free  capitalism. 
•avlng  U  voluntary.  Under  soclalUm.  sav- 
ing would  be  compulsory,  withheld  from 
W§m.  (^'^y  should  the  SoclalUt  elite 
boibar  with  individual  differences  In  the  de- 
Mtn  to  save?  Why  give  the  poorer  workers 
the  rlfbt  to  spend  all  they  make?)  "Reck- 
1ms  naa  Improvident  itvdlvlduals  •  •  • 
be  forced  to  save  at  the  rate  deter- 
1  by  the  ma)c-ruy  of  voters."  says  Beck- 
VI  th. 

Tb«  o«w  Socialist  state  would  fumUh  boa- 
pltaU.  acbools.  possibly  atr^etcar  service. 
^rtttwr^  cbaff*— but  the  cost  would  be  added 
^  laaaa.  Bairn  taxes,  as  on  gasoline,  arc 
y^tj  rtwtrihU  says  BeckwUh.  But  SocUlUts 
wtnOa  0*T«r  tax  a  nch  dl.itrlct  to  pay  for 
acbools  or  roads  In  a  poor  one.  That  would 
be  uneconomic.  Excise  taxes  are  good  be- 
cauae  the  state  U  a  better  Judge  of  e<m- 
■umption  than  the  consumer.  A  Socialist 
state  would  levy  restriction  taxes  on  hablt- 
lOnBlng  drugs,  alcoholic  drinks,  organised 
pfoatltutlon,  gambling,  tobacco,  tea.  and 
MflM.  If  It  did  not  prohibit  them. 

n»  new  Sodallsta  mould  never  use  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  to  reduce  Inequalities  of 
tacoBM.  becauae  SoclalUt  Inequalities  are 
good  Inequalities,  designed  to  Increase  pro- 
^litlnn  In  wartime  they  might  Impose 
MpMal  levies  on  articles  like  automobiles  and 
refrigerators,  as  part  of  ratlonUig.  The  gov- 
ernment would  have  unlimited  power  to 
create  money,  which  u  a  form  of  taxation, 
becauae  It  tranafers  real  purchaalng  power 
from  the  public  to  government. 

The  Ideal  tax.  aaya  the  author.  U  the  poll 
tax  The  theory  tbat  taxes  abould  be  tMsed 
wboUy  or  partly  on  ability  to  pay  U  wholly 
unsound.  A  worker  who  produces  twice  as 
much  as  another  should  not  be  expected  to 
Ibute  more  toward  the  oosta  of  educa- 
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health.  Jtistlce,  etc  .  than  the  Inefficient 
(Shades  of  the  PCAt) 

ould  be  from  10  to  20  percent  of 

income   (relatively  more  from  low- 

orkers)    and  "should  be  deducted 

and  salary  payments  without  ask- 

consent    of    the    Individual."     Poll 

should,  he  says,  be  applied  to  children 

adult,  except  as  a  reward  for  eu- 

pi^nthood.     "Under  socialism  special 

large  families  will  be  far  more  deslr- 

•     •     In  most  countries  than  spe- 

on  childless  Individuals." 

nterestlng  are  the  plans  for  control 

ijbor  supply.     "While  the  state  can- 

e  or  destroy  large  numbers  of  work- 

I  hort  period  of  time,  there  is  no  valid 

in  the  long  run,  a  Socialist  gov- 

should  not  alter  the  total  supply  of 

any   desired   direction."     Over   the 

.  apparently,  the  state  can  destroy 

smill  numbers  of  people  (it  Is  easy  with 

)  unless  war  raises  the  pitch  of  na- 

ons.  when  the  limits  would  be  ofT. 

a  man  how  many  children  he  may 

appear  to  be  an  unjiutlfled  inter- 

wlth     personal     liberty.     •     •     •" 

Is  not  important. )     "So  far  as  pos- 

control  should  be  persuasive  only. 

measures  should  be  adopted 

1  rlth  an  antisocial  minority." 

should  teach  birth  control  in  the 
If  that  does  not  work,  it  should  im- 
t^lff  on  births,  high  enough  to  bring 
•desired"  level.     As  Beckwith  says. 
I  ould  escape  the  tax. 
U    a    beautifully    frank    picture    of 
are  going  today.    This  U  as  tmpor- 
urn  In  SoclalUt  theory  as  the  Com- 
manlfesto.    But  It  U  a  Machiavellian 
uti  )n  by  the  rulers,  not  a  popular  rising. 
technocracy,  or  government  by  a  per- 
ellte,  who  understand  modern  eco- 
I  tower,  and  who  have  an  overwhelm- 
to  take  over  the  total  wealth  of 
nation  and  use  It  for  their  experiments, 
ould  any  opposition  get  resources  to 
and  support  legislators,  newspapers, 
parties,  or  churches? 
system  may  not  be  enticing  to  the 
for.     But  make  no  mUtake.  It  has 
appeal  to  those  who  would  be 
atiners.    Thus  It  can  be  used  by  a  lew 
leekert    to    draw    the    half-educated 
net  of  the  new  absolutUm. 
who  want  a  book  on  the  real  eco- 
of  soclalUm  would  do  better  to  read 
llubbard's  spare  and  beautiful  analy- 
he  experience  of  Soviet  Russia.    But 
are  studying  the  propaganda  for 
statlsm.  the  subtle  manipulation  of 
symbols   to   win   over   the   tnteU 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  Dr.  Beck- 
eveallng  treatise. 


enoi  mous 


vho 


Dr.  Qanche  DecHoet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr  k»RICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exti  nd  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Includ  f  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sat- 
urday^jjune  4.  1949: 

DB.     BUNCKX     DXCUKX8 

The  lecord  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  puts  him 
In  the  front  rank  of  public  men  In  the 
United  States.     He  haa  Just  returned  from 


the  Middle  East,  where,  as  United  Nations 
mediator  In  the  conflict  over  Palestine,  he 
scored  a  signal  diplomatic  triumph,  which 
left  all  parties  praising  his  personal  qualities 
and  his  gift  of  leadership.  The  President, 
sensing  the  respect  of  the  American  people 
for  this  achievement,  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  reclaim  him  for  the  diplomatic  service. 
He  asked  him  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  charge  of  middle  eastern  and  African 
affairs. 

Dr.  Bunche  declined  the  honor.     At   the 
time  he  gave  as   hU  reasons,  first,   that   he 
could   not   afford    to  leave   the   United    Na- 
tions, and.  secondly,  that  the  work  at  Lake 
Success  was  of  more   Interest   to  him   than 
the   assignment    at   the   State    Department. 
Now.  in  response  to  questions,  he  has  given 
another  reason  that  may  or  may  not  have 
been  decUlve.    This  U  the  public  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes  In  the  American  Capital. 
This  reason  had  already   been   suspected. 
Dr.   Bunche   must   have  had   many   illustra- 
tions of  this  discrimination  along  with  other 
dUtlnguUhed  men  of  his  race.    But  the  last 
Instance  of  Jim  Cruwlsm  at   Mr.   Bunche's 
expense  U  enough  to  make  even  hardened 
Washlngtonians   wince.      It    occurred    while 
Mr.  Bunche  was  at  work  at  Rhodes  in  bring- 
ing Arab  and  Jew  together.     A  dinner  had 
been    arranged    at    a    Washington    hotel    at 
which    he    was   scheduled    to   speak.      After 
the    hotel    had    accepted    the   deposit,    the 
executive  secretary  of   the  Middle   East  In- 
stitute. Mr.  John  E.  Marsh,  bethought  himself 
of  the  local  mores  and  told  the  hotel  that 
Mr.  Bunche  wculd  be  a  guest.    Immediately 
the  deposit  came  back  from  the  hotel  with 
an  Intimation  of  the  hotel's  no-Negro  policy. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  Identify  the  hotel, 
for  the  policy  U  more  or  less  common   to 
the  CaplUl's  hoteU  and  restaurants,  and  U 
simply  a  reflection  of  the  prevailing  mode  of 
public   life.     It    U   nonetheless    humiliating 
to  the  community.     Here  U  a  man  who  was 
then  and  Is  now  being  mentioned  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  next  Nobel  Peace  Prize  unable 
to  get  Into  a  hotel  or  a  restaurant  In  the 
American  Capital. 

Race,  as  G.  K.  Chesterton  once  said.  U 
"anthropology  gone  mad."  He  was  referring 
to  Hitler's  wild  worship  of  It.  In  the  local 
case  the  Issue  U  a  nameless  fear  that  seems 
to  have  grown  In  extent  and  become  • 
community  habit  down  the  years  as  the  hU- 
tory  of  the  fear  has  receded.  Back  In  the 
seventies  there  was  a  local  ordinance  pro- 
hibltlng  racial  segregation  in  Washington 
hotels,  restaurants,  bars,  and  barbershops. 
It  seems  to  have  been  nulllflcd  about  a  gen* 
eratlon  later,  without  any  apparent  repeal  by 
the  local  authorities.  Several  times  we  have 
urged  research  into  the  hUtory  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  we  are  now  glad  to  see  that  this 
has  now  been  ordered  by  the  District  Com. 
mUsloners.  It  U  Intolerable  to  let  thU  nulli- 
fication stand.  It  subjects  the  American 
Capital  to  ridicule  and  worse  In  the  eyes 
not  only  of  the  world  but  also  of  the  Nation 
at  large. 

ThU  U  the  reason  that  Mr.  Bunche  would 
rather  not  live  In  Washington,  especially  as 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  State.  Only  In  hU 
department  would  he  have  been  honored. 
Outside  Its  doors  he  would  have  risked  the 
status  of  a  coolie.  Yet  Mr.  Bunche  Is  the 
kind  of  man  who  can  rise  above  the  Indig- 
nities to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  He 
spoke  the  other  day  at  Fisk  University,  giv- 
ing the  commencement  address  against  the 
background  of  a  lynching  In  Georgia.  And 
here  U  what  he  said:  "We  Negroes  must  tie 
great  realUts  •  •  •  We  are  Americans. 
In  a  basically  democratic  society  •  •  • 
While  nothing  U  easy  for  the  Negro  In 
America,  neither  U  anything  Impossible.  The 
barriers  of  race  are  formidable,  but  they  can 
be  surmounted.  Indeed,  the  entire  hUtory 
of   the  Negro  In   thU  country  has   t>een   a 
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history    of    continuoua.    relentless    progress 
over  these  barriers." 

Dr.  Bunche's  career  U  the  living  exem- 
plification of  hU  comment,  and  hU  words 
ring  true  because  of  it.  leaving  an  Impres- 
sion of  sincerity  which  U  sometimes  lacking 
among  the  professional  organizers  on  race 
relations.  What  the  State  Department  has 
lost  the  United  Nations  has  gained. 


Retreat  n  the  Pacific— A  Major  Defeat 
for  tac  U.  S.  A. 


Still  a  Bad  Measnro 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiacoNsuf 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star,  and  I  would  like  to 
Include  it  In  the  CoNGRESsiowAt  Ricord 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

Although  the  veterans  pension  bUl  which 
swept  through  the  House  with  little  opposi- 
tion Wednesday  U  less  objectionable  than 
lU  rejected  predecessor,  it  U  stUl  bad  legU- 
latlon  It  U  bad  because  it  would  saddle 
the  Treasury  with  an  over-all  pension  burden 
averaging  man  than  a  billion  a  year  during 
the  next  half  century  and  because  it  estab- 
lishes a  costly  new  pension  policy  for  veteraru 
of  both  World  Wars— a  policy  not  condi- 
tioned on  actual  dUabUlty  or  degree  of 
employabillty. 

The  original  Rankin  blU  would  have  cost 
the  Nation  some  $125,000,000,000.  The  new 
proposal  for  »72-a-month  pensions  at  85  for 
World  War  veterans  will  cost  only  half  as 
much.  But  even  tCS  000.000.000  U  a  sixabls 
expenditure  to  approve  at  a  time  when  Fed- 
eral  deflclU   are    moimtlng.   with   no  relief 

in  alght. 

It  would  be  easier  to  Justify  the  liberal 
pension  program  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  Oovemmenfa  past  attitude  toward  vet- 
erans had  been  a  miserly  one.  But  the  facta 
•re  to  the  contrary.  La»t  year  alone  the 
Federal  Government  tpmxt  •6JM,0004W0  on 
the  Vet«rsna'  Admlninratlon  and  lu  varied 
prograoM  for  hospitalisation,  rehabUltation. 
education  and  other  relief  for  former  service- 
men. Nearly  flf  ty  billions,  all  told,  have  been 
fpent  for  aid  to  -eterans  by  the  Veterans' 
AdminUtratlon  and  the  old  Pension  Bureau. 
No  other  country  has  been  so  generous  to  lU 
war  veteraiu.  ^     ,^ 

It  U  right  that  the  Government  should 
be  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  the  members 
of  the  armed  services,  present  and  past  It 
U  right  that  men  disabled  In  combat  should 
be  given  the  best  medical  care  and  assUted 
In  overcoming  their  handicaps,  that  those 
whose  education  was  Interrupted  by  war 
shovUd  be  helped  through  college,  that  loans 
and  other  aid  should  be  extended  to  those 
In  need  of  homes  and  seeking  to  reestablUh 
themselves  In  the  community.  But  it  U  un- 
reasonable to  go  so  far  beyond  thU  program 
as  to  assume — as  the  bill  would  for  pension 
purposes— that  all  65-year-old  veterans  with 
small  Incomes  are  totally  disabled  and  un- 
employable and  hence  deserving  of  the 
present  total -disability  pension  of  fia  » 
month. 

If  the  Senate  U  as  determined  to  effect 
economies  as  its  leaders  have  indicated  re- 
cenUy.  it  will  let  the  Rankin  biU  die  a  quiet 
death  in  committee.  It  has  no  place  on  a 
legislative  program  supposedly  dedicated  to 
s,  not  more.  Government  spending. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsiw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.     SMITH     of     Wisconsin.       Mr. 

Speaker.  Mr.  Harry  Roskolenko,  writing 
in  May  Plain  Talk,  says  that  our  re- 
treat— and  that  is  what  It  is — in  China 
Is  an  explosion  of  atomic  dimensions. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  total  retreat  In  all  of  the 
Pacific,  for  which  our  sons  died,  and  with 
the  prospect  that  our  grandchildren  may 
again  storm  the  atolls  in  an  attempt  to 
drive  back  Russian  soldiers.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  article  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

ssraxAT  nt  thi  pscinc 

(By  Harry  Roskolenko) 
An  explosion  of  atomic  dimensions  U  In 
the  making  in  Asia.  As  Winston  ChurchlU 
has  warned  ua  in  bU  recent  Boston  address. 
"The  worst  disaster  since  our  victory  has 
been  the  collapse  of  Chin*  under  Commu- 
nUt  attack  and  intrigue." 

Tlie  life  line  of  American  defenses  in  the 
Pacific  U  in  real  danger  of  being  pushed 
back  to  Australia  and  Hawaii  as  the  down- 
ward presstire  of  the  Red  armies  in  China 
mounto.  Our  island  bases  in  the  Pacific  may 
be  rendered  useless  when  all  of  Asia  goes  up 
In  the  Red  conflagration. 

Whether  Mao  Tse-tving  becomes  an  Asiatic 
Tito  or  not  will  hardly  affect  the  problem, 
except  as  a  tactic.  If  you  will  study  the  map 
of  southeast  Asia,  you  wUl  sense  that  the  re- 
mote areas  we  saw  In  the  newsreels  of  the 
Allied  campaigns  of  l»43-45  have  changed 
their  political  complexion.  Pormer  friends 
are  now  enemies;  and  former  eriemies.  like 
the  JapaiMM  and  Siamese,  are  to  be  wooed 
ly  friend*. 

One  important  friend.  Burma,  may  soon  be 
lost  to  MM.  During  the  Burma  campaign  In 
the  war  against  Japan,  11  divisions  of  Chines* 
Nationalist  troops  poiued  serosa  th*  moun- 
tains from  Ttuinan  Into  Burma.  If  est  tint* 
it  U  likely  to  be  Chines*  Communlau  wbo 
pour  in.  Btarma  U  now  In  the  midst  of  a 
many-prong*d  tribal  and  class  civil  war. 
With  th*  addcJ  presstirs  of  vlctorlovw  com- 
munUm  from  south  China.  thU  mountain- 
locked  country  may  be  cut  off  as  a  base  of 
operations  right  down  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
DUmembered  by  Karen  separatUU  and  by 
CommunUU  of  several  shades,  and  rejecting 
reaflUUtion  with  the  British  Commonwealth, 
Burma  has  no  internal  power.  If  Premier 
Thakln  Nu  U  forced  to  take  ConununUts  into 
his  new  cabinet,  the  end  U  near. 

Not  far  away  U  the  Crown  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong,  swelling  with  refugees  and  CommunUt 
Infiltrees,  where  a  highly  organized  Commu- 
nUt movement  U  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
take  over.  England's  domestic  economic 
difBcultles,  the  curtailment  of  her  millitary 
forces,  make  her  chances  of  holding  on  to 
Hong  Kong — particularly  wtien  CommuruUt 
pressure  there  Increases— very  slender.  The 
British  Navy  U  hardly  sulBcient  to  stand  as  a 
biilwar>.  It  will  need  the  help  of  armies  to 
hold  in  check  the  tremendous  forces  th* 
CommunUts  wUl  unleash.  The  desire  of  the 
Chinese  to  take  back  Hong  Kong  and  the  local 
aid  they  will  obviously  receive  also  enter  the 
picture. 

In  the  Indochlnese  provinces,  France,  un- 
able to  resolve  the  nationalist  revolution,  has 
sUtioned   over   100.000   French   troops.     To 


break  Commtmist  Ho  Chl-mlnh's  hold  on 
Viet  Nam  and  the  revolution.  Franc*  U  at- 
tempting to  reinstate  former  Emperor  Bao 
Dal  of  Annam.  Even  If  the  Emperor  U  in- 
stalled he  will  be  forced  to  continue  the  na- 
tional revolution,  to  placate  the  peasanu, 
and  carry  out  some  of  Ho  Chl-mlnh's  plans. 
It  will  be  either  that  or  constant  civil  war. 
Chinese  CommunUt  troofM  operating  In 
Tonking  have  Joined  with  Vlet-Mlnh  in  cap- 
turing Moncay.  An  added  factor  U  the  re- 
cent espousal  (to  break  Bao  Del's  new  agree- 
ment with  the  French)  of  fxiled  Prince  Cuoiig 
De  to  Join  Ho  Chl-minh  on  condition  that 
the  latter  "does  not  apply  CommunUt  prin- 
ciples to  Viet  Nam's  fight."  A  real  national- 
ist struggle  against  communUm  can  still  be 
fought  in  Indochina. 

Etiropean  troofM  in  Asia  are  not  enough  for 
effective  over-all  domination,  especially  as 
they  are  not  allied  to  native  nationalist 
armies.  The  problem  U  mostly  one  of  allies. 
In  Indochina  France  has  too  few  friends. 
Go-betweens  like  Gen.  Nguyen  Vanu  Xuyan 
and  Emperor  Bao  Dal  give  only  a  surface  col- 
oration to  Prance's  colonial  hang-over. 
France  cannot  hang  on.  particularly  If  the 
economic  and  political  pressure  at  home  be- 
comes stronger.  The  flood  from  China  that 
may  wash  France  out  of  Indochina  will  not 
stop  at  Slaim,  where  the  Japanese  germ  of 
"Asiatic  unity"  reached  its  highest  fruition. 
ThU  was  the  only  nation  to  go  over  "will- 
ingly" to  Japan.  Rather  antl-BrltUh  because 
of  Britain's  past  slicing  of  Siamese  territory 
bordering  on  Malaya,  Slam,  however,  does 
look  toward  the  United  States. 

The  stability  which  Slam  had  In  mon- 
archUtlc  days  has  Iseen  undermined  by  va- 
rious palace  revolutions.  Shortly  after  th* 
war  the  young  king,  Anantha  Mahlden.  was 
kUled.  Since  then  the  Government  has 
changed  hands  several  times.  To  top  it  off, 
one-seventh  of  Slam's  population  consists  of 
mUtreated  but  economically  strong  Chlriese. 
They  will  make  natural  allies,  loyal  to  Com- 
munUt China  where  most  of  them  hav* 
friends,  families,  and  antecedents.  Desplt* 
Its  political  independence,  and  because  it 
lies  between  French  Indochina  and  British 
Ualaya,  Slam  will  go  as  they  go.  Though 
its  industries  are  partUIly  British  owned, 
thli  country  (underpopulated  by  eomparl* 
son  with  Indonesia  and  China)  ts  th*  granary 
of  Asls  and  U  therefor*  a  prUe  conqti«*t. 
Its  social  and  agrarian  probl*ms.  and  Its 
landlordism  will  *nhanc«  th*  chances  ct 
social  unrest. 

To  contlnti*  our  travelog  In  terror.  Ma- 
laya, Ilk*  Bong  Kong,  sits  on  an  un*My  b*d 
of  straw  that  await*  only  tb*  match  that 
will  fire  England's  Pacific  fortress  at  Slngs- 
por*.  Local  Communist  uprUtngi  make  life 
dlfflctilt  tor  th*  Suropean  In  Malaya,  and 
mtirder  U  a  common  occtirrene*.  Th* 
strongest  remaining  sector  of  ti^tem  Influ- 
ence in  Asia  outside  of  Japan.  Malaya  swings 
between  the  Gulf  of  Slam  and  the  Andaman 
Sea.  washed  by  every  ripple  of  social  unreet. 
Its  nine  federated  states,  including  Singapore 
and  BrltUh  settlements,  like  Penang  and 
Malacca,  have  8,750,000  people,  of  whom  more 
than  50  percent  are  Chinese.  A  source  of 
rubber  and  tin.  Malaya  U  under  western 
financial  control.  With  its  extreme  tensions 
of  uiurest.  it  U  a  natural  ground  for  sowing 
Oommtmist  propaganda. 

Malaya  has  much  arable  land  awaiting 
cultivation,  but  lacks  the  people  to  work  tt. 
China  can  relieve  its  overpopulation  by  fur- 
ther migration  to  Malaya,  as  well  as  to  Indo- 
china, Burma,  and  New  Guinea.  Cheap  latxar 
from  India  and  China,  bearing  revolutionary 
Ideas,  has  contributed  to  social  and  political 
tmrest.  The  instabUity  of  rubber  market 
prices,  endless  strikes — now  illegal — and  poor 
tabor  laws  have  Intensified  Malaya's  dilemma. 
In  Japan  we  see  the  reverse  side  of  the 
coin,  for  we  are  the  occupiers  and  teachers. 
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_„  Japftn  hM  J\i«t  voted  Into  power  the 

Llb^na-DeniocraU.  •  coi«*r»»tlve  party  with 
thra*-time«  Premier  Tcwhlda  at  lU  head. 
moat  of  the  ufe  middle-of-the-road  partlei 
have  been  twamped  In  the  election.  This 
U  unhealthy  because  It  narrows  the  field 
to  eooMrratlvca  and  Cooamunlsts.  the  latter 
hsvtnff  BUMla  tlM  graataat  single  Rain. 

rormerly  the  factory  of  the  Orient,  Japan 
Is  the  key  country  for  western  alms.  The 
new  policy,  announced  by  0«ncral  MacAr<ihur 
recently,  insuu  on  a  program  of  self -rehablll- 
tatlon.  Ho  doubt  our  financial  experts  wUl 
aoon  straighten  out  the  wavering  ralue  of 
the  yen.  but  the  lack  of  a  peace  treaty  U  the 
•txunbllng  block  to  recovery.  A  treaty  could 
create  trade,  arrange  hug*  Joans,  and  estab- 
Uah  internal  security.  Currently.  Japan  de- 
pends on  the  100.000  American  troops  for  Its 
defense.  What  few  British  brigades  there 
were  have  been  withdrawn  to  other  more 
important  sectors.  Russia,  however,  still  has 
within  lu  borders  800.000  former  Japanese 
soldiers — enough  to  make  a  mighty  Commu- 
nist mllltla.  It  Is  apparent  that  many  re- 
turned and  rehabilitated  Soviet  prisoners 
voted  Communist.  The  constant  smuggling 
of  Korean  CommunLsU  Into  Japan  also  helps 
to  raise  the  quota  of  dissidents. 

If  we  want  Japan  to  be  free,  our  time  Is 
short.  The  major  weapons  of  Japan's  mili- 
tary defenses  were,  of  course,  destroyed;  Its 
navy  is  gone.  The  door  to  communism 
•unite  open  If  we  fall  there.  Despite  Cen- 
tral MacArihur's  pledge  to  defend  Japan,  the 
decrease  In  our  military  forces  throughout 
the  Pacific  has  weakened  our  general  po- 
Bltlon. 

By  contrast,  across  the  Japan  Sea  In  Korea 
•  few  thousand  American  troops  are  at- 
tempting to  referee  the  struggle  to  spilt 
southern  Korea  from  the  democratic  orbit. 
Wbra  China  goes  Red.  Korea  will  topple;  for 
there  Is  no  barrier  there  except  our  troops, 
which  would  hardly  be  sufficient  even  (or 
token  defense.  The  request  of  Ambassador 
Chough  Tyung  Ok  for  arms  and  United  Na- 
tions military  aid  or  more  American  troops 
runs  counter  to  American  foreign  policy, 
with  Its  ald-Kurope-now-and-the-PaclOc- 
later  program.  But  Korea  Is  another  uneasy 
dike  in  cur  crumbling  defensM. 

Our  last  line  of  defense  north  of  New 
Guinea  and  Australia  is  the  Netherlands  K\st 
Indies,  now  made  ripe  for  Communist  en- 
croachment by  Dutch  stupidity,  avarice,  and 
braaan  disregard  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
tba  Indonesians  could  cope  with  Communist 
tnflltratton  became  evident — among  other 
indications — when  they  put  down  the  Musso 
rebellion  In  the  fall  of  1948.  The  United 
States  was  obviously  embarrassed  because 
European  recovery  program  funds  armed  the 
Dutch,  but  the  speech  of  EX-.  Jessup  at  the 
United  N  it  ions  seaalon  saved  our  moral  face. 
Por  the  Ruaalans,  expert  In  political  exploita- 
tion, the  hMlonMlan  affair  meant  another 
victorious  round  in  the  battle  for  Asia. 
Senator  BaxwsTxa's  resolution  denying  aid  to 
any  violator  of  United  Nation  Nations  obll- 
jtt^w  If  passed,  may  give  us  more  face  Ln 


the  Dut  ;h  follow  England's  example  and  sail 
for  horn  b. 


This  thickly  populated  area,  with  over 
TO.OOO.OCO  AsUtlca — and  a  fervent  natlonal- 
taM  that  had  azpMlenced  some  Japanese 
wooing— bloasomed  Into  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia in  August  1M5.  When  the  British 
occupied  the  Islands  and  handed  them  back 
to  the  Dutch,  much  as  they  had  offered  to 
return  Indochina  to  the  Prench,  the  seeds 
of  Japan's  former  slogan  "Asia  for  the 
Aslattca"  came  to  partial  fruition. 

Plnally.  the  British  left  India:  and  now 
India,  though  still  within  the  Brituh  Empire, 
is  the  rallying  ground  for  Astatic  unity.  The 
perplexed  Dutch,  with  13  percent  of  their 
national  income  derived  from  Indonesian 
iBveetmenu.  cannot  cope  politically  with  the 
new  bookkeeping  demanded:  and  despite  all 
th  Dutch  subtleties  and  the  agreements 
reached,  peace  cannot  come  to  Asia  unlese 
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It  waa.  the  first  Llnggad- 

nt,  which  called  for  a  union  be- 

Netheriands  and  the  Indonesian 

was  still   an   agreement   between 

The  Dutch  memorandum  of  July 

accusing  the  Indonesian  Republic 

alth.  only  made  it  obvious  that  such 

no    matter    how    democratic 

to  be,  are  still  agreements  be- 

perslstent  colonizer  anxloiu  to  form 

to  save  its  15-percent  Investment 

^untry  which  Is  anxious  to  establish 

sovereignty. 

hrppens  In  Indonesia  Is  lmm*?dl- 

biish-wlrelessed  down   to  Dutch   New 

which  has  already  experienced  Com- 

inftltration.     While  underpopulated, 

cely  a  million  natives  in  all  of  New 

there  have  been  strikes  even  in  this 

e  civilization.    I  saw  one  at  Madang 

years  ago.  when  the  natives  insisted 

Australians  pay  In  accordance  with 

wage  standards. 

the  Jungle  has  reclaimed  most  of 

United    States   Army    built,    from 

to     airfields,     the     Australians     have 

many  of  the  former  United  States 

1  artlcularly  a*  Flnschhafen.  Lae.  Port 

and  other  celebrated  places  In  New 

And  New  Guinea,  too.  can  hide  In- 

armies  leaking  in  from  the  overpop- 

Islands    of    the    East    Indies.      Like 

and  Siam,  it  can  take  In  large  num- 

Chlnese   Immigrants  and   there   are 

Chinese     there     now,     despite     New 

s  primitive  appeal.     Having  been  the 

area  for  the  American  and  Australian 

igalnst  Japan.  New  Guinea  may  de- 

to  another  staging  area,  thU  time 

a  Soviet-controlled  Invasion  aimed 

Japan,  too.  has  Just  suggested 

4oOO,000  of  her  people  must  leave  the 

If   Japan   is   to   be   self-supporting. 

to  New  Guinea  as  the  goal. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  knocked  out.  the 

ines  were  invaded  from  the  sea.    But 

also  lend  themselves  to  In- 

InVaslon.      Communism    In    central 

has  played  a  role  much  like  that  of 

Inese   Communist   movement   In    the 

and  30's.     Though  the  Philippines 

to  us  by  trade,  political  sympathy, 

ong  history  of  Filipino-American  as- 

i.  huge  Chinese  capital,  with  120.000 

population,  make  Inevitable  the  tie 
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not  police  an  Asia  In  revolt.  It  would  take 
many  months,  should  we  desire  to  Increaee 
our  forces,  before  we  could  recruit  new  armies. 
If  the  Communists  started  to  move,  we  could 
only  rely  on  the  naval  and  air  arm — in  our 
retreat.  We  cannot  occupy  land,  let  alone 
wage  an  offensive  u'ar. 

Australia,  with  its  small  population.  Its 
army  numbering  some  few  tens  of  thousands, 
and  an  even  smaller  navy,  has  an  immense 
coast  line  to  defend.  And.  as  In  1912-43.  when 
Premier  John  Curtln  sent  urgent  calls  to 
President  Roosevelt  for  immediate  assistance. 
Australia  must  still  depend  more  on  the 
United  States  for  Its  defense  and  less  on  Eng- 
land. Though  the  external  Communist 
forces  will  lack  sea  power,  they  will  have 
political  power  in  Asia,  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  colonial  adherents  lashed  to 
"A-'-latlc  unity"  for  substance  and  battle. 

If  we  cannot  resolve  the  Pacific  dilemma 
soon,  then  we  had  better  begin  to  face  again 
the  prospect  of  blood -drenched  atolls  and  of 
naval  armadas  recapturing  our  Asiatic  de- 
fenses which  today  are  not  yet  lost  to  us. 


before    moet    other    Asiatic 
and  a  playground  for   American 
nents.  the  Islands  have  suffered,  never- 
the  usual  lag  In  social  reforms,  and 
attendant  poverty.    There  Is  more  than 
living    space.      But    there    are    also 
tenant-farming,  and  tiny  self- 
farms.     The  18.000.000  people  living 
islands,  with  Insufficient  rice,  are 
by    the    Intermarried    Spanish 
Many  agrarian  rebellions  have  oc- 
Including  the  Communist -led  Huk- 
revolt,  which  originally  started  as 
1-Japanese   movement,    at   one   point 
a  strength  of  100.000  well-equipped 
The  Huks  remain  active  as  Commu- 
i4surrectionlats. 

now  up  to  India,  occupying  the  role 
buffer  state,  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
west  war  in  the  making:  but  India 
doubt  feel  the  full  weight  of  Soviet- 
communism  and  her  future  depends 
current  relationship  of  the  West  to 
communism. 
I^urely   military  terms,  unadorned,  we 
c  nly  the  following  forces  at  our  com- 
small    legions    of    European    troops 
real    armies,    made    up    of    100.000 
and    foreign    leglonnairee    In    Indo- 
100.000  Americans  In  Japan,  the  Brit- 
Singapore  and  Bong  Kong,  and  roughly 
Dutch  troops  In  Indonesia.     No  mat- 
modern  these  "armies"  are,  they  can- 
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V\\  Never  Forget  Nazi  Bmtalities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  excerpt  from 
the  Courier-Journal  newspaper  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  dated  May  22.  1949.  in  the 
form  of  an  open  letter  written  by  Miss 
Edith  Greiflnger,  a  Polish  girl  now  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Miss  Greifinger's  letter  is  an  answer  to 
Miss  Ingeborg  Dedering.  who  had  pre- 
viou-sly  written  an  article  for  the  Courier- 
Journal,  telling  of  her  experience  of  ter- 
ror in  Berlin  when  the  Russian  soldiers 
entered. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
"I'll   never   roRcrr  nazi   brctalitos" — cm- 

MANS  WHO  HAVE  StJITERID  AT  OTHEXS'  HANDS 
COT  ONLT  A  TASTZ  OP  THEIB  OWN  MCOICINX. 
SATS  A  STrOENT  FKOM   POLAND 

(By  Edith  Greiflnger) 

I  am  the  last  one  to  defend  brutality — and 
what  Miss  Dedering  describes  from  her  life 
in  Berlin  when  the  Russians  entered  is  bru- 
tality. But  at  the  same  time  I  am  the  last 
one  to  forget  the  brutalities  committed  by 
the  Nazis.  I  dare  say  that  they  were  a  mil- 
lion times  worse  than  the  Russians. 

Let's  not  forget  that  the  Germans  were  the 
ones  who  first  showed  how  brutal  a  human 
being  can  be.  They  were  murderers  and 
thieves  par  excellence.  Let's  not  forget  the 
sufferings  of  Europe  under  the  Nazi  regime. 
Whatever  the  Russians  did.  It  was  vengeance 
for  what  the  Germans  did  before. 

In  Miss  Dedering's  eyes  the  Germans  are 
the  poor  Innocent  people  who  were  attacked. 
She  complains  about  the  bad  times  she  had 
for  1  month.  She  "even"  had  to  be  hidden 
for  3  days.  She  complains  that  the  silverware 
and  shoes  were  gone.  She  complains  about 
the  garbage  the  German  hausfrau  had  to 
remove,  after  a  Russian  visit,  from  her  well- 
kept  household.  Is  It  not  awful?  Yes.  I 
can  only  smile  sarcastically. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  of  the  German  occu- 
pation which  Miss  Dedering  seems  to  have 
forgotten  and  which  are  necessary  when  s 
true  picture  of  what  war  means  Is  given: 
The  terror  did  not  last  a  month  but  6  years 
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The  mordertng  of  Innocent  civilians,  women, 
and  children,  was  organized  and  done  with 
clean  German  hands.  The  killing  was  per- 
formed (MXlerly.  When  a  transport  of  6.0C0 
children  arrived  at  the  death  camp  and  the 
children  were  to  be  killed,  they  had  to  get 
undressed  and  fold  their  clothing  orderly  In 
one  heap.  "Ordnung  muss  herschen,"  even 
In  mu:der. 

While  Miss  Dedering  spent  3  days  In  a  box 
with  potatoes,  not  even  a  smaU  child  could 
have  been  saved  In  this  way  from  the  Nazi 
beasts  The  German  soldiers  were  well 
trained:  they  searched  everywhere  In  order 
to  murder.  The  German  soldiers  did  not 
have  to  go  and  look  for  a  woman  to  take. 
The  first  day  of  occupation  of  a  town,  the 
youngest  and  prettiest  girls  were  caught 
from  homes,  streets,  and  schools  for  use  of 
the  soldiers.  Everything  was  orderly  organ- 
ized. Hundreds  and  thotisands  of  girls  were 
shot  If  they  resisted. 

To  be  more  specific,  however:  I  am  the  only 
one  out  of  450  girls  In  my  lyceum  who  out- 
lived the  war.  I  am  one  of  only  1.500  i>eo- 
ple  who  outlived  the  German  regime  out  of 
300.000  taken  to  campe  from  my  home  city. 
In  a  DP  camp  shortly  after  the  war  I  was  the 
only  one  out  of  5.000  who  had  parents. 

And  here  Is  how  my  famUy  perished:  One 
grandfather  waa  gaased  In  a  concentration 
camp,  the  other  beaten  to  death  In  the 
street,  one  grandmother  committed  suicide  in 
a  camp,  and  the  other  was  locked  In  a  room 
till  she  starved  to  death.  One  of  my  uncles 
was  hanged  In  his  home:  his  wife  first  had  to 
watch  his  death,  then  watch  the  officers 
•■play"  wUh  their  16-year-old  daughter. 
Three  cousins  aged  1  to  4  were  bitten  to 
death  by  trained  dogs  whUe  their  mothers 
were  forced  to  watch.  One  aunt  with  her 
child  at  her  breast  waa  burned  alive.  Pour 
cousins  aged  6  to  11  had  to  dig  their  own 
graves  before  being  shot.  The  rest  of  the 
family  were  either  electrocuted  or  killed  in 
the  gas  chambers.  And  there  are  thousands 
of  cases  like  mine. 

While  Miss  Dedering  complains  about  the 
clothing  her  father  lost  In  a  Russian  prison; 
no  one  from  my  family  ever  came  back  from 
a  German  prison.  WhUe  she  was  hidden  3 
davs.  my  father  was  hidden  In  worse  con- 
ditions for  more  than  30  months.  WhUe  she 
complains  that  German  students  could  not 
express  freely  their  political  opinions  tmder 
the  Russian  occupation,  the  Germans  on  the 
other  hand  first  stole  from  the  universities 
In  the  occupied  areas  all  the  eqtupment  and 
then  punished  with  death  every  student 
caught  with  a  textbook  at  home. 

While  broken  vodka  bottles  garnished  the 
furniture  after  a  Russian  visit  In  a  clean 
German  home,  broken  French  champagne 
bottles  stolen  In  France  and  cadavers  of  the 
owners  of  the  mined  home  marked  a  Ger- 
man vtelt.  WhUe  Miss  Dedering  complains 
abotit  the  torn  curtains  and  stolen  silver,  I 
point  to  the  Impoverished  Exirope  where 
everything  was  stolen  or  destroyed  by  the 
Kmrnlm  and  cry  not  only  because  of  the  ruined 
bomM  but  because  of  all  the  murdered  Inno- 
cent people  and  swear  never  to  forget  the 
cause  of  their  sufferings. 

I  dont  list  these  facta  In  order  to  be 
pitied  or  to  complain,  because  no  one  can 
ever  understand  what  living  under  German 
rule  meant  and  because  the  pain  of  memory 
Is  stlU  too  great — but  I  do  hope  to  remind 
•ome  people  that  the  Germans  are  not  al- 
ways poor,  suffering,  good  people  as  Mlas 
Dedering  implies. 

I  think  that  Germans  have  no  moral  rl^t 
to  complain  of  brutaUty  since  they  were  the 
first  teachers  of  modem  bmtaUty.  They 
wanted  war,  and  started  It— and  their  mur- 
der and  stealing  lu  other  nations  did  not 
bother  their  conscience  at  aU  through  aU 
tboae  J4 


MeiB»rial   Day   AMrcss  by   Rear  Kim. 
Daniel  E.  Barbey,  Unitei  SUtcs  Navy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  pcNHsixvAjna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AT1\'E3 

Monday,  June  €.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  Memorial  Day  speeches 
delivered  this  year  none  Is  more  thought- 
provcking  than  the  one  delivered  by  Rear 
Adm.  Daniel  El  Barbey,  United  States 
Navy,  commander  Caribbean  Sea  fron- 
tier. Admiral  Barbey  spoke  on  Sunday, 
May  29,  at  beautiful  Alto  Reste  Cemetery 
to  several  thousand  persons  at  the  Me- 
morial Day  program  of  the  Fort  Fetter 
Post.  No.  516.  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  American  Legion.  HoUidays- 
burg.  Pa. 

Admiral  Barbey's  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congressman  Vak  Zanbt, 
Legionnaires,  and  men  and  women  of  Blair 
County,  less  than  4  years  have  passed  since 
we  finished  the  last  war.  Yet  today  we  are 
arming  otirselves  to  the  teeth,  we  are  mak- 
ing aUlanoes  with  other  nations,  and  we  are 
talking  about  another  war.  The  682  dead 
from  Blair  Cotmty  could  well  wonder  why. 

Like  the  average  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine, 
they  didn't  want  to  go  to  war.  They 
watched — with  an  uneasy  feeling— while  the 
Germans  knocked  out  the  democratic  coun- 
tries of  Etirope  one  by  one.  And  then  the 
Japs  made  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  men  we  are  honoring  today  foimd  them- 
selves In  uniform.  These  682  Blair  County 
boys  didn't  want  to  go  to  war.  and  they  cer- 
tainly dldnt  want  to  be  klUed.  AU  they 
wanted  was  to  end  the  war  qtilckly  and  be- 
come civUlaiM  again.  But  they  didn't  come 
back,  and  all  over  our  great  coimtry  today 
we  are  paying  homage  to  those  who  died. 

We  know  why  some  of  the  boys  from  World 
War  n  didn't  come  back,  for  It  can  be  found 
In  the  ciutlons  for  their  acU  of  heroism. 
One  of  the  outstanding  heroes  from  this 
area  who  never  returned  was  Coiporal  Harr 
from  East  Freedom.  He  waa  a  Medal  at 
Honor  man  In  the  campaign  In  the  Phil- 
ippines. Just  4  years  ago  this  spring.  And 
If  he  felt  like  Jimmh  Van  Zandt  and  I  did, 
for  we  were  In  that  same  PhUipplne  cam- 
paign, then  aU  he  wanted  vraa  to  win  the 
war  and  get  back  home.  And  Uke  aU  the 
other  civilians  In  uniform,  eamesUy  hoped 
than  when  this  war  was  over,  our  country 
would  remain  so  well  armed,  and  so  weU  pre- 
pared, that  an  enemy  would  hesitate  to  at- 
tack us  again.  But  11  an  attack  should  come, 
he  and  his  buddies  hoped  we  woiild  be  so 
strong,  we  could  finish  It  off  quickly.  Today 
we  see  evidence  of  the  overwhelming  demand 
of  all  veterans  to  fiilfil  these  hopes. 

We  all  know  that  preparedness  la  expen- 
sive. If  It  can  keep  us  out  of  war.  It  Is  Indeed 
cheap,  for  we  know  the  bitter  cost  of  war- 
even  when  we  win.  Those  who  suffered  per- 
sonal tragedy  are  paying  a  price  not  meas- 
ured by  dollars  and  cents,  and  In  addition, 
every  working  man  and  vroman  In  our  coun- 
try mmt  give.  1  hour  <rf  daUy  work  for  the 
j^g^  «g  kto  life  as  his  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
^f^  w  just  won.  On  the  smaU  Island  of 
Puerto  Rico  alone,  more  than  $1,000,000  are 
spent  every  week  for  the  hospitallaation 
and  care  of  veterans. 

I  remember  standing  amidst  the  ruins  of 
battered  Yokohama  shortly  after  the  Jap- 
anese siirrender,  watching  our  soldiers  patrol 


the  etnets  and  telling  the  etvlUans  what 
they  could  or  could  not  do.  Tbcrc,  the  bit- 
ter meaning  of  Japanese  defeat  was  every- 
where. We  have  known  the  tragedy  at  being 
the  winner,  but  thank  Ood.  we've  never 
known  the  far  greater  tragedy  of  being  (ha 
loser. 

We  were  fortunate  In  our  last  two  wan. 
Our  allles  were  doing  the  fighting  white  we 
prepared.  No  one  knows  better  than  you 
veterans  how  poorly  prepared  we  were. 
When  you  were  first  put  In  uniform  yon 
drilled  with  broomsticks.  Ships  were  belac 
buUt  faster  than  you  could  man  them — 
schools  were  turning  out  90-day  "wonder** 
oOcers.  I  remember  going  to  Prlnoeton 
University  to  talk  to  one  of  the  first  classes 
of  these  young  ofilcers  who  were  completing 
a  hxirry-up  coarse.  My  talk  was  about  the 
new  types  of  amphibious  ships  that  were 
then  being  built,  and  I  told  the  young  group 
In  front  of  me  that  they  would  be  the  ooca 
to  man  them,  and  then  asked  for  questions. 
One  question  I  best  remember  was  from  the 
lad  who  assumed  that  the  ships,  of  course. 
would  have  some  old-tinw  boeun's  mate  to 
help  out.  He  appeared  a  bit  discouraged 
when  I  told  him  that  the  boeun's  mate  would 
be  just  as  much  a  stranger  to  the  sea  as  he 
was. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  were 
partlaUy  trained  and  sent  to  combat,  where 
they  learned  fast  but  often  with  tragic  re- 
stilu.  They  came  from  the  shops,  from  the 
farms,  from  the  schools,  and  from  the  HaUa 
of  Cc«igres8 — bro\ight  together  In  comxamm 
effort.  Among  them  were  the  courageous, 
the  fearful,  the  leaders,  and  the  foUowers. 
But  there  were  ptttfully  few  with  any  worth- 
whUe  experience. 

Our  amphlbiotis  ships  were  of  a  new  type 
with  new  crews,  and  anyone  with  3  months' 
experience  was  considered  an  old-timer. 
Among  the  early  arrivals  to  join  up  vrlth  my 
amphibious  force  In  New  Guinea  was  an 
energetic  lieutenant  from  Blair  County,  an 
ex -Congressman  who  had  resigned  his  seat 
In  the  House  for  combat  service  at  the  front. 
Lieutenant  Van  Zanot  was  welcomed  with 
open  arms  for  he  had  naval  experience  In 
World  War  I,  and  between  the  wars  he  had 
kept  his  "hand  In"  with  the  Naval  Beserwa. 
You  all  know  Juutn  Van  Zandt  s  outstaxtd- 
Ing  war  record  with  his  rapid  promoClana 
from  lieutenant  to  captain  of  a  squadron  of 
LST's.  His  LST's  landed  more  than  75.000 
men  In  assault  on  the  beaches  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  Philippines.  You  can  well  under- 
stand my  pleasure  at  being  on  this  platform 
today  with  my  old  conumde  in  anas. 

There  are  others  In  this  gathartog  who  took 
part  In  those  landings:  saUors  who  manned 
the  ships;  soldiers  and  marines  who  fought 
their  way  a&hore  Into  the  Jungle;  and  air- 
men who  gave  us  protcctkm  In  the  sky.  And 
aa  the  war  progressed,  we  became  a  highly 
trained  team.  Now  that  team  Is  broken  up. 
You  men  and  women  who  formed  that  team 
are  back  to  your  normal  life,  and  only  the 
profeasionals  remain  m  uniform — and  we 
professionals  must  ke^  the  ships,  the  j 
and  the  weapons  ready — perhaps,  for 
mobilization  day.  It  Is  the  fsofesslonal  who 
must  provide  a  nucleus  of  highly  trained 
Regulars  to  hold  off  the  attack.  untU  the  Re- 
serves can  be  readied  for  actioo;  and  the 
Reserves  wlU  be  followed,  itnally,  by  the  mo- 
bUlaattan  of  every  man.  woman,  and  chUd. 
For  a  war  of  the  futxire  will  be  total  aao* 
bllizatlon  for  total  war. 

My  wartime  experience  makes  me  a  great 
believer  in  Reserve  organutatlons.  I  venture 
to  say  there  isn't  a  prewar  Reserve  who  Isnt 
grateful  for  every  day  of  his  Rcaerve  training; 
and  his  country  Is  grateful  he  iMd  kbat  tnln- 
Ing.  And  if  there  Is  ever  a  mtMUmtXiam  M 
the  future,  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
the  Reserves  wUi  be  the  vital  core  in  our  d«- 
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Alao.  I  am  strongly  tn  favor  of  vftaruis'  or* 
ganlzatkons.  but  for  a  different  rcaaon.  I  be- 
lieve In  these  organtxatlons  of  veterans  be- 
cause it  la  through  them  that  veterans  can 
bMl  preeent  to  Congreaa  the  knowledge  they 
(StaMd  In  war.  These  veterans'  organlza- 
tkms  abould  be  great  InstrumentaUUea  of 
hlgti  idetJa.  to  be  used  for  the  aaMMMl  ae- 
cunty  and  few  the  national  welfare,  and 
never  as  political  Instruments  for  special 
prlTlIegea.  Tou  veterans  have  learned  the 
B«*d  for  preparedness,  and  through  your  vet- 
ana  organizations  can  demand  a  powerful 
military  force,  ever  ready  to  hold  off  an  lui- 
frlendly  nation:  and  as  taxpayers,  ycu  can 
also  demand  that  you  receive  maslmuin  se- 
curity for  every  dollar  spent. 

I  have  great  confidence  In  the  common 
Mose  of  the  individual  veteran.  He  comes 
trom  every  walk  In  life,  from  the  mUllon- 
•tre  to  the  bootblack  He  knows  what  war 
to.  He  knows  what  happens  when  we  are 
unprepared  He  knows  who  has  to  Oght  the 
war  He  doesn't  want  war.  but  If  war  comes 
he  wanu  an  even  break.  Tou  and  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  war  today  or  tomorrow  any 
mors  than  we  did  8  years  ago.  Unlortu- 
BaUly.  one  dictator  can  bring  on  a  war.  but 
n  wlU  take  the  united  effort  of  150.000.000 
free  people  to  bring  back  the  peace  But 
If  we  do  have  to  fight  the  war  that  some- 
body elM  atarU.  we  want  to  be  so  well  pre- 
pared, that  we  wUl  lose  little  time  and  few 
lives  m  the  winning  I  feel  that  if  the  whole 
world  knows  that  we  are  well  armed  and  ca- 
pable of  swift  retaliation,  we  will  not  be 
attacked.  It  U  not  enough  that  we  ar^ 
strong;  the  world  must  know  that  we  are 
strong,  and  must  know  that  we  will  fight  to 
the  end  for  our  way  of  life. 

Our  policy  of  patience  with  firmness  can 
only  be  successful  when  we  have  the  mili- 
tary power  which  Is  ready  to  back  up  our 
l^mnsas.  Our  airlift  to  Berlin  Is  a  success- 
ful example  of  firmness  backed  up  by  mili- 
tary power.  All  of  us  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the  days  when  we  thought  disarma- 
Oksnt.  neutrality,  or  appeasement,  were 
ways  to  peace  It  la  unfortunate  that  force 
Is  the  one  thing  that  Is  listened  to  through- 
out the  world. 

But  that  u  why  our  mlllUry  power  must 
be  ahown  at  strategic  poinU  throughout  the 
world,  for  though  we  speak  softly,  we  must 
carry  the  big  stick.  ThU  has  required  us  to 
malnUln  a  fleet  in  the  Medlterraneon  and 
air  bases  In  north  Africa  In  close  proximity 
to  the  trouble  spota  of  Palestine.  Iran, 
ttsaos.  and  Trieste,  as  well  as  troops  of  oc- 
cupation snd  air  bases  In  Germany.  Now. 
mtttr  3  years  of  tension  In  Europe,  the  situa- 
tion there  grows  brighter  every  day.  but  that 
in  China  grows  darker  with  every  tick  of 
the  clock 

Because  of  the  tens*  sitiutlon  In  Kurope. 
It  has  been  nsri— ary  to  strengthen  our 
for^e«  there  at  tlM  aspansa  of  our  forces  In 
the  Pacific  We  can't  be  strong  everywhere 
at  tlia  same  time.  Perhaps  we  may  soon 
ba  aMa  to  reverse  the  movement,  and  start 
sanding  aocna  of  our  armed  forces  from  ths 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to  support  a  far 
aaatani  policy,  which  will  prevent  1.000.- 
tt9.Mt  Aalatlrs  from  coming  under  the  dic- 
tatorship of  eoasmunlam.  World-wide  re- 
aponaibittttes  raquira  world-wide  effort. 

Our  people  emerged  victorious  from  a  war 
wblcJt  was  fought  In  support  of  the  four 
-freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
person  to  worship  Ood  In  bis  own  way. 
from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear. 
It  Is  our  way  of  life  We  don't  want  war. 
but  we  have  won  our  freedom  through  war, 
Mid  have  maintained  It  by  war.  and  if  nec- 
aasary  to  keep  our  liberty,  we  will  go  to  war 
l^aln.  We  are  through  with  appeasement: 
wa  ar«  through  with  weakness.  Until  a  world 
CTfanlsacion  Is  developed  to  which  we  can 
our  liberty,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
our  faith  in  our  strength. 
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iitchword  of  our  citizens  today  can 

1  he  same  as  that  expressed  in  the 

of  Demosthenes.     That  Greek  pa- 

hls  countrymen  to  prepare  against 

^  of  Macedonia.    But  they  did  not 

and  they  were  enslaved.    Through- 

34    centuries   since   his   time,   free 

lave   had    to   learn   over   and   over 

he  cried  then— "eternal  vigilance 

of  liberty." 
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Pension  Stampede 


EatTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

riON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  TH|:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  dAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, und  ;r  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  1  iclude  in  the 
Record  this  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Dau  y  News  for  June  2: 

The   IJouse   of   Representatives   threw   re- 

to  the  winds  yesterday. 

_    by  a  365-to-27  vote,  a  veterans' 

bill  that  would  cost  $65,000,000,000 

next  50  years. 

follfcwed  the  reckless  leadership  of  Rep- 

ve  John  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  and 

the  sober  advice  of  a  majority  of 

of  Its  Committee  on  Veterans' 
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did  this  after  only  2  hotirs  of  de- 


months  ago  the  House  defeated.  208 
an  even  more  extravagant  Rankin 
scheme. 

Its  defeat  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
A^Talrs — over  the  objections  of  Chalr- 
— undertook   to   draft   a    more 
(  ble  '   measure.     The  result  was  the 
went  before  the  House  yesterday. 
)lll  proposed  |72-a-month  pensions 
)  for  "unemployable"  veterans — de- 
those  unable  to  work  at  least  half- 
provided  a  "means  test."     Single 
with  Incomes  over  $1,200  a  year,  and 
with  dependents  and  with  Incomes 
were  not  to  be  eligible, 
the  bin  would  have  liberalized 
tended  benefits  of  present  regulations 
hlch  many  needy  veterans  already 
for  $72  pensions  when  they  reach 
cost  of  such  pensions,  over  50  years, 
at  $35.000.000.0000.     The  corn- 
plan  would  have  Increased  that  by 
.000.000.000. 

I  the  2  hours  the  House  gave  to  con- 
of  the  bill.  It  knocked  out  the  pro- 
only  "unemployables"  should  be 
thus  extending  the  ultimate  benefits 
seven  times  as  many  veterans.    And 
stampeded  the  bill  to  passage, 
of  the  360  Congressmen  who  voted 
measure  know   that  It  should  not 
law— know  that  a  Government  al- 
than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
debt,    already    taking    nearly    one- 
of    the    national    Income    In    taxes, 
not  Impose  this  huge  added  burden 
>eople — know  that  a  large  share  of 
will  have  to  be  carried  by  the 
,  themselves,  and  by  their  children. 
of  them  hope  that  the  pension  bill 
defeated  In  the  Senate  or  vetoed  by 
t  Truman, 
happens,  the  Senate  or  the  Preel- 
have  to  display  a  brand  of  courage 
conspicuously  scarce  lu  the  House 
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Keeping  the  Pledse  Made  at  Yalta 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor entitled  "Keeping  the  Pledge  Made 
at  Yalta": 

KEEPING  THE  PLIDCl  MADE  AT   T&LTA 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — Remember  Yalta? 
It  was  at  Yalta  In  February  1945  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  made  some 
serious  and  solemn  promises  to  the  peoples 
of  six  eastern  European  countries  which  were 
just  being  liberated  from  Nazi  tyranny. 

These  six  countries  are  Poland.  Checho- 
slovakia. Hungary.  Rumania.  Yugoslavia,  and 
Bulgaria.  The  promises  were  that,  when  lib- 
erated, there  would  be  free  elections  and 
political  liberty. 
These  promises  have  not  been  kept. 
The  fact  that  one  of  the  guarantors  of  the 
Yalta  pledges — the  Soviet  Union — has  tram- 
pled upon  them  does  not  erase  the  name 
and  the  honor  of  America  from  these  prom- 
ises. 

These  promises  are  still  to  be  kept.  They 
are  an  ultimate  commitment  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain 

At  the  moment  there  Is  little  that  the 
American  Government,  blocked  by  the  Iron 
curtain  which  surrounds  the  satellite  nations, 
can  do.  But  everything  doesn't  have  to  be 
left  to  the  Government,  fortunately,  and  It 
Is  heartening  to  note  that  there  Is  springing 
up  In  the  United  States  a  citizens'  movement 
(o  help  further  the  cause  of  liberty  in  east- 
ern Europe,  to  help  the  Intellectual  and 
political  leaders  who  have  come  temporarily 
to  this  country,  and  to  aid  them  in  their 
peaceful  efforts  to  prepare  the  way  toward 
the  restoration  of  the  social,  political,  and 
religious  liberties  which  their  peoples  are 
now  denied. 

If  the  American  Government  cannot  yet 
honcv  the  promises  of  Yalta,  the  American 
people  can  show  that  these  are  their  prom- 
ises as  well.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
new  National  Committee  for  Free  Europe. 
Inc..  of  which  Joseph  C.  Grew,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Suta  and  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  Is  chairman. 

I  have  Just  reread  the  official  Yalta  com- 
munique which  bears  the  signatures  of 
Prime  MinUter  Winston  Churchill.  President 
Roosevelt.  «nd  Marshal  Joseph  Stalin.  The 
ofllcial  assurance  which  was  given  In  this 
document  Is  no  mere  pawing  phrase  dropped 
in  casually  to  pretty  up  a  statement  by  the 
Big  Three. 

The  communique  Is  literally  laden  with 
pledges  to  give  freedom  to  the  peoples  who 
had  lost  their  freedom  to  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion. There  are.  In  all,  10  separate,  explicit, 
and  concrete  references  to  the  intention  of 
Britain.  America,  and  Russia  to  restore  to 
the  liberated  nations  the  civil  rights  of  a 
democratic  society. 

The  Yalta  Conference  pledged  the  three 
governments: 

To  assist  "the  former  Axis  satellite  states 
to  solve  by  democratic  means  their  pressing 
political  and  economic  problems." 

To  help  them  "create  democratic  ins.ttu- 
tlons  of  their  own  choice." 

To  restore  "the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  wUl  live. ' 
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To  restore  the  "sovereign  rights  and  self- 
government  to  those  peoples  who  have  been 
lorcibly  deprived  of  them." 

"To  foster  comlitlons  In  which  the  liber- 
ated peoples  may  exercise  these  rights." 

To  "form  interim  governmental  authorities 
broadly  representative  of  all  democratic  ele- 
ments In  the  population." 

To  establish  "through  free  elections  gov- 
ernments responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people." 

To  "facilitate  where  necessary  the  holding 
of  such  elections.  " 

And.  finally,  a  specific  pledge  to  Poland  "to 
hold  free  and  unfettered  elections  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot." 

During  the  4  years  since  the  Yalta  declara- 
tion the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  have  been 
progressively  deprived  of  freedom  of  assem- 
bly, freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  to  perform  the  work  of  their  choice, 
freedom  to  elect  a  government  of  their  choice. 

Mr.  Grew  describes  this  situation  as  "the 
direct  consequence  of  the  determination  of 
the  leaders  of  International  conununlsm  to 
dominate  the  world  through  the  creation  of 
police  states  subservient  to  them." 

But  the  pledges  of  Yalta  are  still  the 
pledges   of   the  Government   of   the   United 

Cf of AS 

The  new  National  Committee  for  Free 
Europe,  as  described  In  the  news  of  this  news- 
paper today.  Is  evidence  that  the  American 
people  regard  the  Yalta  pledges  as  their  own. 
not  merely  the  Government's,  and  are  ready 
to  stand  by  them  untU  they  are  fulfilled. 

The  allies  of  freedom  in  eastern  Europe  are 
today  risking  their  lives  for  their  democratic 
faith.  To  help  their  cause  Is  the  least 
Americans  can  do  to  honor  the  best  of  what 
was  done  at  Yalta. 

A  large  group  of  prominent  citizens  of 
our  Nation  are  about  to  formulate  a  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Free  Europe  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  carrying  on  an 
ideological  offensive  for  the  lit)eration  of 
the  countries  that  are  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

I  also  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
Ideological   Darva   Aimed   ai   I«on   CraTAiw 
(By  Robert  M.  Hallett) 

New  YoaK. — Prominent  citizens  have  Joined 
to  form  the  National  Committee  for  Free 
Europe  here  with  the  ultimate  objective  of 
carrying  an  ideological  offensive  behind  the 
iron  curtain. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Joseph  Grew.  Is 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  United  States 
citizens  have  responsibilities  In  the  antl- 
Communlst  fight  that  go  beyond  defensive 
governmental  actions  such  as  military  prep- 
arations, the  North  AtUntlc  Pact,  and  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Its  primary  function  will  be  to  aid  non- 
Ct'mmunlst.  non-Fascist,  political.  Intellec- 
tual, and  scientific  refugees  from  eastern 
■uropaan  nations,  said  Mr.  Grew,  formar 
Undar  Sacrctary  of  State  and  Ambassador  to 
Japan.  In  a  press  conference  at  committee 
headquartars  Juna   1. 

woax  otm-iNKO 

At  present  the  committee  Intends  to  work 
exclusively  with  refugees  from  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland.  Romania, 
and  Ytigoslavla.  These  countries  were  prom- 
toed — and  never  did  receive — free  elections 
and  fundamental  freedoms  at  Yalta  In  1945. 
Later  the  committee  hopes  to  use  these  lead- 
ers In  their  campaign  to  Inform  the  peoples 
of  their  homelands,  via  radio  and  the  printed 
word,  about  the  benefits  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

At  some  future  time  the  committee  may 
extend  Its  scope  to  cover  such  oppressed 
countries  as  Spain  and  China — "the  whole 
road  Is  open  ahead,"  Mr.  Grew  commented. 


Some  200  to  SOO  eastern  Btiropean  refugees 
of  political.  Intellectual,  or  scientific  Impor- 
tance are  in  this  country  now,  committee 
officials  estimate.  Many  are  in  "pretty  pn- 
caiious  "  financial  poaitkms — and  one  of  the 
first  objectives  of  the  committee  is  to  find 
them  profitable  work  In  their  own  fields.  It 
particularly  Is  seeking  suitable  positions  in 
colleges  and  univeraitlas. 

SPECmC  AIMS 

"  Specifically,  the  committee  will  assist  these 
leaders — 

1.  To  maintain  themselves  in  useftil  occu- 
pations during  their  enforced  stay  In  the 
United  States. 

2.  To  come  to  know  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  imderstand  their  spirit 
and  alms. 

3.  To  engage  In  efforts  by  radio,  press,  and 
other  means  to  keep  alive  In  their  fellow 
citizens  In  Europe  the  Ideals  of  individual 
and  national  freedom. 

4.  To  establish  effective  means  of  coopera- 
tion with  like-minded  European  leaders  In 
the  United  States  and  to  coordinate  their 
plans  with  those  of  similar  leaders  abroad. 

"We  have  a  definite  self-interest  In  help- 
ing to  keep  alive,  and  in  full  vigor,  political 
leaders  who  share  our  view  of  life — leaders 
who  have  refused  to  knuckle  under;  men  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  risk  their  lives  few  their 
democratic  faith,"  Mr.  Grew  stressed 
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"And  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
there  will  no  longer  be  an  Iron  curtain — that 
day  must  come — and  these  six  nations  which 
we  helped  liberate  from  the  Nazi  oppression 
will  be  free  of  the  Communist  oppression 
and  once  more  can  organize  their  existence 
In  their  own  way. 

"When  that  time  comes,  there  will  be 
something  dose  to  social  chaos  and  political 
vacutun.  for  the  first  effort  of  totalitarian 
regimes  Is  to  destroy  all  constructive  ele- 
ments which  might  buUd  anything  different 
from  themselves.  Looking  forward  to  that 
historic  and  critical  time  we  have  in  mind 
that.  If  meanwhile  democratic  leaders  have 
been  helped  to  keep  alive  and  in  vigor  In  the 
democratic  havens  to  which  they  have  been 
driven,  we  can  hope  that,  retvirning.  they 
can  have  parts  in  a  democratic  reconstruc- 
tion." 

The  committee  will  bring  the  exiled  lead- 
ers into  broad  contact  with  American  life 
It  will  sponsor  trips  for  them  to  various 
parU  of  the  country  for  appearances  before 
trade-unions,  farm  organizations,  colleges, 
and  vmlverslties.  civic  organizations,  etc. 

Then  It  plans  to  put  them  on  short-wave 
broadcaata  baamed  to  their  native  lands  and 
reproduca  thalr  views  on  democracy  In  print 
for  audiences  behind  tha  iron  curtain. 
However,  details  of  this  profrain  have  not  y*t 
been  worked  out. 

It  wUl  encourage  theae  leaders  to  form  and 
maintain  in  thto  country  national  commit- 
tees which  will  stand  as  symbols  of  hope  for 
their  peoples. 

LAanjfo  vicioaT 

"Only  In  the  field  of  the  contaat  of  Ideas 
can  we  hope  to  achieve  a  victory  which  wUl 
last,"  Mr.  Grew  declared. 

The  committee's  declaration  of  policy, 
summing  up  the  Commvmlst  challenge,  em- 
phasises that  not  only  Is  eastern  Ctirope 
imder  Its  sway  but  western  Europe  Is  striv- 
ing to  guard  lu  freedoms  against  a  fifth- 
column  attack  which  Is  without  precedent 
for  lU  lack  of  principle.  Its  Intensity,  and  iU 
range  of  action. 

"This  situation,"  It  continues,  "la  the 
direct  consequence  c*  the  determination  of 
the  leaders  of  International  communism  to 
dominate  the  world  through  the  creaUon  of 
police  states  subservient  to  them.  It  to  thto 
which  has  frtistratad  cur  hopes  of  peace 
and  Increasingly  threatens  to  bring  on  a 
third  major  war. 


"T^c  threat  caniK>t  be  r«noved  and  stable 
peace  achieved  until  the  peoples  of  Exirope 
are  once  mora  able  to  live  without  tear. 
Only  as  the  specter  of  the  police  state  la 
dissipated  can  personal  liberty  and  Individual 
security  return." 

In  the  meantime.  It  says,  the  United  States 
remains  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  eastern 
European  peoplea. 

While  the  committee  still  U  tn  the  proc- 
ess of  fomuitlon.  It  has  already  enlisted  a 
dUtlngulshed  group  of  sponsors  Including 
Frank  Altachul.  treasurer;  HamUton  Fish 
Armstrong.  A  A.  Berle.  Jr..  Francis  Blddle. 
Robert  Woods  Bliss,  James  B  Carey.  Hugh 
A.  Drum,  Allen  W.  Dulles,  Gen.  Dwtght  D. 
Eisenhower,  Mark  F.  Ethrldge,  William 
Green.  Charles  B.  Hook,  Arthur  Bliss  Lane. 
Henry  R.  Luce.  Arthur  W.  Page.  Oewltt  C. 
Pooie.  Charles  M.  Spofford,  Charles  P.  Taft. 
Dewltt  Wallace.  Matthew  WoU,  and  James 
A.  Parley. 


Address  of  Hon.  Harry  L  Towe,  ^ 
New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OW  HXW  JZB8ZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VIS 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  my  colleague  Hon.  Haskt 
Ll  Tows,  at  the  sixteenth  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Bergen  Jimlor 
C')Ilege.  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  May 
28.  1949: 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing thto  graduating  class.  In  my  work 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  am  faced  with 
the  problems  of  today,  not  only  as  they 
affect  us  at  home  but  also  as  they  affect  us 
throughout  the  world.  You  are  about  to 
embark  on  your  career,  and  I  thought,  there- 
fore, that  a  brief  rteumi  of  what  I  think 
you  face  and  what  you  ought  to  do  about 
It  might  be  helpful. 

Up  to  thto  point  In  your  lives  you  have  had 
the  advantage  of  aid  from  your  parents  or 
pcrhapa  frcnm  the  Government.  From  now  on 
most  of  yoti  will  be  on  your  own,  and  I  might 
add  at  thto  point  that  you  will  make  a  new 
acquaintance  shortly— one  who  wUl  be  a 
close  friend  and  constant  associate  for  the 
rest  (tf  your  Uves.  I  refer  to  the  Government 
tax  collector.  You  will  soon  find  that  a  large 
percentage  of  what  you  earn  will  be  con- 
tributed to  the  cost  of  operating  the  Oov- 
emment. 

I  suspect  that  may  result  In  your  having 
a  daepcr  Interest  In  how  your  money  to  spent 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  incr— ae  your 
Intarcst  in  your  Govemmant;  that  you  will 
become  better  Informad  and  perhaps  eiart 
Influence  for  making  thto  Nation  better  than 
It  now  to.  It  should  ba  said  at  thto  point 
that  there  to  conalderable  room  for  tmprcve- 
ment.  And  I  hope  as  you  go  along  from 
thto  point,  no  matter  In  what  field  you  choose 
yotir  career,  you  will  constantly  have  In  mind 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  the  form  of 
government  which  all  of  us  prlac  so  highly 
and  which  appears  to  be  in  danger  today. 

I  should  like  to  Uke  you  back  Just  briefly 
to  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  country  was  founded  without  dwelling 
for  too  long  on  any  partictilar  period  of  our 
htotory.  Several  hundred  yaars  ago.  a  small 
group  of  people  came  to  oar  aboras  to  be  free 
either  from  religious,  ecaoomlc,  or  social  op- 
pression.    They    had    vary   few    tooto    with 
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whlcb  to  b««tn  their  work  but  they  did  hav* 
ataov*  all  the  desire  to  t>e  free  and  the  wtll- 
IngiMM  to  work  and  to  build  Tou  are  all 
famUlar  with  what  happened  a«  a  result  of 
that  start.  It  waa  the  build  J  ng  of  the  great - 
•at  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  all 
or  ua  ahould  bear  in  mind  that  our  heritage 
came  from  that  humble  but  determined 
•tart  All  of  the  great  advantages  which  you 
and  I  have  bad  and  which  we  hope  to  pre- 
aerve  for  those  who  come  after  us.  reaulted 
largely  from  the  fact  that  In  this  country 
••  In  no  other  cotmtry  on  the  earth  i  Uf  pred- 
tcaaaort  lived  under  a  system  of  govern- 
ntent  which  waa  completely  free. 

Under  the  free  system  In  America  we  have 
gathered  people  from  all  over  the  world  and 
the  only  real  teat  which  has  ever  been  ap- 
plied by  which  an  individuals  success  could 
be  maasurad  was  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
had  tb«  capacity  and  :he  desire  to  Improve 
lUs  or  her  position. 

Many  of  the  men  who  became  Prealdent  of 
tbia  great  land  have  come  from  humble 
orlfln.  moat  of  the  leaders  In  Industry,  large 
and  small  alike,  have  been  those  who  sUrted 
•t  the  bottom.  Our  educailonal  facilities 
fcave  no  equal  anywhere  In  the  world,  and  our 
natural  resources  are  still  plentiful.  There 
U  every  reason,  therefore,  for  young  men  and 
women  starting  on  their  llfes  work  to  have 
great  hope  for  success  and  to  know  that  op- 
portunity In  plentiful  quantity  Is  waiting  to 
be  embraced 

As  a  result  of  the  two  world  wars  and  an 
economic  upheaval  between  them,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  assumed  a  greater  place  In  our 
Uvea  than  ever  before.  While  1  recognize  the 
value  of  governmental  assistance  and  regu- 
lation to  some  extent.  I  am  certain  that  If 
we  are  to  have  the  opportunity  In  the  future 
that  our  predeceaaora  have  had.  the  individ- 
ual In  this  country  must  regain  his  freedom 
and  the  Ooveniment's  position  must  be  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  willing  pskrtner  Instead  of 
the  one  which  it  now  aasumes  of  directing  In 
•o  many  ways  our  future  course. 

It  Is  only  neceaaary  to  look  abroad  to  find 
the  answer  to  what  happens  when  govern- 
ment becomes  supreme  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  Is  submerged.  The  foreign  politi- 
cal leaders  who  were  responsible  for  the  last 
World  War  were  heads  of  governments  where 
the  people  had  given  up  cr  had  lost  Involun- 
tarily their  individual  freedom.  The  state 
was  all-powerful.  Those  same  political 
parties  or  governments,  in  order  to  induce 
their  people  to  relinquish  freedom,  promised 
to  give  them  higher  living  standards,  and,  In 
general,  assured  them  of  an  easy  life  under 
gOTsmment-guaranteed  security.  Those  un- 
•ound  schemes  ended  In  dismal  failure.  They 
not  only  deprived  individual  cltitens  in  thos^e 
countries  of  their  freedom,  but  the  govern- 
ments themselves  collapaed.  Complete  eco- 
nomic destruction  resulted,  and  that  fact  was 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  totalitarian 
kiaricn  provoking  the  Second  World  War. 
Moat  of  the  former  leading  nations  of  the 
world  who  sought  to  establUh  complete  gov- 
ernment security  for  their  citizens  now  Ue  In 
the  international  "Junk  pile"  because  the 
cltlsens  were  willing  to  trade  Individual  free- 
dom for  the  promise  of  an  easy  life.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  that  debacle  la  that 
there  la  no  substitute  for  hard  work  and  that 
any  government  rule  or  capitalistic  rule 
which  has  aa  Ita  objective  the  elimination  of 
work  or  the  standardUatlon  of  accomplish- 
ment will  end  in  failure. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  referred  to  the 
■mall  group  of  men  and  women  who  had 
first  come  to  our  ahores.  The  valiukble  work 
which  they  started  waa  done  with  no  Oovern- 
ment  standing  by  to  aid  them  In  their  hard- 
ahlp  and  dllBcultlea.  and.  of  course,  we  know 
they  were  eonatantly  beset  by  trouble  of  all 
deacrlptlona.  As  wa  went  along  In  our  early 
development  a  government  waa  formed.  A 
ear*ful  study  ot  our  Constitution,  or  a  casual 
reference  to  It.  will  bring  anyone  to  the  con- 
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hat  thoss  who  perfected  that  un- 
sought to  preserve  Individual 
ind  freedom.    We  should  never  for- 
our  Government,  or  any  other  gov- 
In  this  world,  cannot  give  Its  cltl- 
thlng  for  which  It  does  not  charge 
levying  taxes,  either  before  giving 
^pe&n  to  be  something  for  nothing 
r.g  Its  price  later  on  In  the  form  of 
am  sure  there  are  some  people  In 
try  who  think  that  the  Government 
them  something  at  the  expense  of 
else.    That  is  a  false  theory  also, 
to  the  actual  cost  In  dollars  of 
which  the  Government  appears  to 
to  Its  citizens,  there  Is  even  a 
:oat.  and  that  Is  the  giving  up  of 
the  Individual  over  his  future  and 
to  the  Government  greater  power, 
on  earth  has  ever  survived  as  a 
try  when  the  tax  which  It  levied 
of  Us  people  approximated  40  per- 
Income.      Today.   In    this    country. 
It  la  fully  realized  or  not,  approxl- 
percent  of  all  income  la  paid  back 
overnment  In  taxes  In  one  form  or 
many  of   them   hidden  from  view, 
great  difficulties  Is  that  our  people 
selfish.     They    are    only    con- 
1th  the  Immediate  problem  of  get- 
They  give  little  or  no  consider - 
the  future,  nor,  in  general,  to  the 
4tlon  of  our  irce  economy  and   our 
of  government.     Liberty  Is  freedom. 
Is  not  free.     It  Is  the  moat  ex- 
thlng  in  the  world  because  It  Is  the 
thing  m  the  world.     That  Is  the 
ikllllons  of  men  and  women  have  been 
to  give  up  their  lives,  either  In  an 
establish  It  or  in  an  effort  to  defend 
there  Is  a  threat  to  take  It  away. 

mean  to  paint  a  picture  which  is 

ing.  but  I  do  nsean  to  emph«sJ«e 

which  becomes  yours  when 

here,  and  I  assure  you  that  your 

uccess.  and  I  say  again  that  oppor- 

plentlful,  but  your  future  success 

associated   with,  and   dependent 

maintenance  of  a  free,  sound  econ- 

Amerlca.     Neither  the  President  of 

ted  States,  the  Congress,  the  Gover- 

State  of  New  Jersey,  nor  the  legls- 

y  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can 

Ish  very  much  without  the  coopera- 

he  citizens.     You  must  have  the  de- 

wUllngness  to  stand  on  your  own 

must  resist  any  effort  by  the  Gov- 

no  matter  which  political  party  Is 

,  to  even  partially  subjugate  you  by 

you  something  which  they  say  you 

for  nothing.     This  course  of  con- 

your  part  will  not  only  be  the  right 

\o  follow  but  it  will  be  decidedly  In 

Interest.     Opportunity  for  you  will 

and  be  plentiful  only  so  long  as  the 

3f  our  country,  which  Includes  you. 

free  and  the  Government  Is  rettirned 

ormer  position  of  being  an  Instru- 

the  people,  rather  than  a  political 

vhlch  controls  to  a  great  extent  the 

}f  Us  citizens. 

ure  graduating  at   a  time   when  the 

throughout    the    world    are    at    the 

point    with    freedom.     You    must 

our  individual  responsibility  In  de- 

ivhether  government  will  be  master 

the  agent  of  the  people,  subservient 

will.     You  must  remember  that  no 

ment  In  life  will  be  of  any  perma- 

ilue  unless  we  preserve  the  founda- 

government   upon  which   rests  our 

and  reward  for  accomplishment. 

U  a  call  for  another  generation  of 

the  American  youth  of  today 

to  It.  equipped  and  trained  as  are 

of  this  college — to  explore  and 

these  new  frontiers  of  better  human 

ps,  a  more  enduring  world  peace, 

leadership  of  America  in  creating 

r  world  order.     You   will   find   the 

aa  dangerous,  the  challenges  as  In- 
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spiring,  and  the  needs  as  great  as  those  which 
confronted  the  pioneers  of  our  country  in 
the  days  of  the  territorial  frontier.  And 
just  as  the  American  pioneers  laid  enduring 
foundations  for  a  mighty  Nation,  so  the 
pioneers  of  today,  building  in  the  heart  of 
our  civilization,  will  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  great  new  asre.  It  will  be  a  better  age  if 
we.  as  Americans,  have  the  vision,  the  skill, 
the  courage,  and  the  faith  to  make  It  so. 


StocktoB  Naval  Sapply  Annex 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALITOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  near  my 
home  town  of  Stockton.  Calif.,  is  located 
the  Stockton  Naval  Supply  Annex.  This 
installation  has  become  part  and  parcel 
of  Stockton,  and  the  personnel,  both 
naval  and  civilian,  have  merged  into  our 
population  and  taken  an  active  part  in 
our  civic  and  social  life. 

Also,  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Stockton  deep-water  channel  which 
was  built  by  the  United  States  Army  en- 
gineers is  the  major  reason  why  we  have 
the  annex  with  us.  The  port  is  imfold- 
ing  as  the  outlet  for  the  great  central 
area  of  California.  The  production  of 
this  area  has  exceeded  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  pioneers  who  founded 
Stockton,  and  with  it  the  port  has  grad- 
ually developed  and  will  continue  to  de- 
velop in  the  future. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  read- 
ing of  the  following  Interesting  and  in- 
formative editorial  from  the  Stockton 
Record  regarding  the  Stockton  Naval 
Annex: 

NAVT    IS    PAKT    AND    PARTISAN    OT    STOCKTON 

The  rank  of  admiral  In  Uncle  Sam's  Navy 
carries  great  authority  and  commands  re- 
spect. Hence  the  speech  of  Rear  Adm. 
Murrey  L.  Royar  before  the  !lotary  Club  last 
week  packed  a  pi'nch  with  which  aU  Stock- 
tonians  should  be  impressed. 

Out  on  Rough  and  Ready  Island,  where 
once  grew  corn  and  potatoes,  the  Navy  has 
invested  $40,000,000  in  an  installation  which 
Is  one  of  the  major  supply  bases  for  the 
Paclflc  Fleet  and  iti  ocean  outposts.  As 
chief  of  this  and  all  other  supply  bases  in 
the  twelfth  naval  district.  Admiral  Royar  de- 
clared the  Navy  never  has  harbored  a  doubt- 
ful moment  of  regret  for  the  location  of  the 
naval  supply  annex.  To  the  contrary,  the 
huge  Installation  becomes  increasingly  Im- 
pressive in  its  usefulness  because  of  its  ideal 
location. 

Location  of  the  annex  now  permltc  It  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  uni- 
fication of  the  armed  forces.  Effective  to- 
day, quartermaster  supplies  at  the  Tracy  sub- 
depot  of  Charpe  General  Depot  (Lathrop) 
will  be  stored  In  four  warehouses  on  Rough 
and  Ready  Island.  Furthermore,  an  ex- 
change of  services  has  been  arranged  where- 
by Diesel  equipment  repairs  for  both  Army 
and  Navy  will  be  made  at  the  annex,  and 
repairs  of  Army  and  Navy  administrative 
mour  vehicles  wlU  be  made  at  Stockton 
•ubdepot  (port). 

More  closely  than  many  prewar  residents  of 
Stockton  realize,  the  naval  annex  and  its 
employees   havs   become   closely   Integrated 
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with  the  life  of  the  community.  The  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  annex  alone  is  consid- 
erable. With  their  families,  the  l,7fl8  civil- 
ian workers  constitute  one-seventh  of  the 
city's  consumer  buying  power.  Private  in- 
dustry and  business  could  take  lessons  from 
the  Navy  as  respects  participation  In  such 
community  enterprises  as  the  Red  Cross  and 
community  chest,  and  donating  blood  to  the 
Stcx:kton  blocxi  center.  The  safety  record 
at  the  annex  Is  a  challenge  to  any  Industry 
in  the  country. 

The  very  presence  of  the  annex  is  a  power- 
ful testimonial  to  the  adequacy  of  Stockton's 
deep  water  channel,  and  to  the  favorable 
centrallty  of  the  pcH-t  for  land  and  water 
transportation.  To  these  factors  Admiral 
Royar  adds  his  personal  praise  of  the  port  as 
possessing  facilities  which  are  among  the 
finest  In  the  Nation,  and  a  uniqueness  of  sur- 
roundings which  enables  the  products  of 
rich  farming  land  to  be  shipped  directly  by 
water  to  any  point  In  the  world. 

Truly  the  Navy  has  become  a  part  of 
Stockton  and  a  partisan  of  Stcxkton. 


Chemicalization  of  Food  Sapplies 
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OF 


HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  have  re- 
peatedly addressed  the  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  chemicalization  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  Nation.  I  have  referred 
to  the  Atlas  Powder  Co.  as  one  of  the 
chemical  companies  that  is  producing 
ssmthetlc  materials  for  use  in  certain 
food  supplies  of  the  Nation.  They,  of 
course,  contend  that  their  product  is  not 
deleterious  to  the  public  health.  Other 
reputable  experts  contend  otherwise. 

I  am  happy  to  include  as  part  of  these 
remarks  a  letter  bearing  on  this  question, 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Isaac  Fogg,  pres- 
ident of  the  Atlas  Powder  Co..  and  my 
response  thereto: 

Atlas  Pownia  Co., 
Wilmington.  Del.,  June  3.  1949. 
Hon.  Frank  B.  Kxxrx. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  M>.  Kedt  :  We  wish  again  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  courteous  manner 
in  which  otir  people  were  received  during 
their  recent  visit  to  your  ofllce  to  discuss  the 
growing  use  of  food  emulsiflers. 

Because  of  our  mutual  concern  that  the 
American  consumer  be  protected  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  against  possible  harmfxil  foods, 
and  because  you  have  twice  referred  to  the 
Atlas  Powder  Co.  in  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  are  writ- 
ing this  letter  in  order  to  give  the  full  facts 
about  the  policies  and  products  of  our  com- 
pany. 

It  seems  to  us  that  your  May  9  speech  mads 
four  principal  points  which  can  be  sum- 
marized : 

1.  That  wartime  development  of  chemi- 
cals has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  "chemicalixed" 

foods. 

2.  "Tiat  the  use  of  chemicals  wiU  resvilt  in 
a  reduction  in  the  use  of  farm-grown  prod- 
ucU  such  as  fau.  eggs,  and  milk. 

3.  That  chemicals  used  in  thread  and  other 
foods  have  little  or  no  nuultlve  value  and 
that  some  of  these  chemicals  are  designed 
to  exclude  the  use  of  shortening  In  bread 
formulas. 


4.  That  many  currently  used  chemicals  are 
dangerous  and  that  their  manufacturers  have 
not  made  adequate  tests  of  their  potential 
harmfulness. 

We  wish  to  restrict  our  comments  solely 
to  the  attitudes  and  experiences  of  the  Atlas 
Powder  Co.  in  these  matters. 

1.  Chemicals  In  foods  generally:  As  you 
said  in  your  talks  of  March  2  and  May  9.  re- 
search workers  In  our  American  chemical 
laboratories  did  a  magnificent  Job  during 
the  war.  There  is  no  question  that  this  war- 
time research  has  vastly  increased  our 
knowledge  of  chemicals  that  can  enhance 
the  value  of  foods,  Jiist  a.s  research  has  In- 
creased our  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences. 

Atlas  Powder  Co.,  however,  developed  the 
first  of  Its  food  emulsiflers — Span — back  In 
1938.  Span  was  first  made  commercially 
available  in  1941.  The  Tween  emulslflsr 
came  Into  public  tise  in  1942.  and  MyrJ.  now 
most  commonly  used  In  bread,  was  first 
sold  commercially  in  1947. 

These  emulsiflers.  developed  In  our  own 
laboratories  and  based  upon  farm -produced 
products,  have  found  Nation-wide  accep- 
tance among  bakers  to  facilitate  the  blend- 
ing of  the  various  normal  ingredients  in 
bread  and  baked  goods.  In  bread  they  keep 
taste  and  softness  longer,  thus  prolonging 
bread-box  life  and  avoiding  waste.  They 
also  Improve  bread  texture  and  enhance 
flavor. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  virtually  all 
foods  either  contain  chemicals  or  are 
chemically  treated,  with  advantage  to  the 
consumer.  Perhaps  the  most-used  chemical 
products  for  foodstuffs  are  the  shortenings 
which  are  synthetically  produced  by  adding 
gas  hydrogen  to  animal  and  vegetable  oils 
in  the  presence  of  catalytic  materials. 
Moreover,  these  shortenings  often  contain 
emulsiflers  which  are  produced  by  chemical 
processed. 

2.  Emulsiflers  as  substitutes:  Atlas  emulsi- 
flers do  not  replace  any  other  nutritional  in- 
gredient of  bread.  (Testimony  before  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  replete 
with  evidence  to  this  effect.)  These  emulsi- 
flers f)erform  new  and  distinctive  functions 
and  are  relatively  costly  compounds  which 
bakers  add  in  very  small  quantities  to  their 
formulas  to  improve  the  quality  of  thslr 
bread.  The  cost  of  Myr]  is  45  cents  a  pound. 
The  cost  of  various  shortenings  ranges  from 
14  to  18  cents  a  pound.  On  a  purely  dollars- 
and-cents  basis,  it  is  obvious  that  bakers  are 
not  going  to  substitute  MyrJ  for  less  expen- 
sive shortenings,  particularly  since  shorten- 
ing performs  functions  in  bread  which  emul- 
siflers do  not. 

There  Is  an  explanation  for  the  publicity 
given  this  substitution  question  and  we  feel 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  the  true 
story,  and  not  purely  competitive  propa- 
ganda. 

Atlas  food  emulsiflers  compete  with  other 
food  emulsiflers  including  those  sold  aa 
mono-  and  di-glycerldes.  The  principal  pro- 
ducers of  these  products  are  also  producers 
of  high-ratio  shortening.  Atlas  food  emulsi- 
flers. directly  available  to  bakers,  constitute 
a  direct  ttireat  to  their  prevloiis  patent  mo- 
nopoly buUt  up  around  certain  patents  and 
licenses  for  the  use  of  mono-  and  di-glyc- 
erides. 

Totir  reading  of  the  current  bread  testi- 
mony will  show  that  the  charge  of  shorten- 
ing substitute  leveled  against  Atlas  emulsi- 
flers has  come  from  these  same  shortening 
Interests  who  fear  competition  to  their  mono 
and  dl-glycerlde  emulsiflers. 

Bakers  have  repeatedly  testtfled  that  to 
meet  customer  preferences  it  is  common 
practice  to  alter  the  cliaracter  of  bread  and 
other  tMiked  prodticts  by  the  Intercliange  of 
various  Ingredlenu  such  as  eggs.  milk,  flour, 
shortening,  or  even  emulsiflers.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  tiniform  formula  for  making 
bread  in  America.  This  fact  is  noteworthy: 
when  Atlas  emulsiflers  are  employed  in  th» 
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standard  type  of  soft  bread.  It  la  necessary 
to  use  ahortening  to  avoid  crumbling. 

The  Atlas  emulsifler  enhances  the  quality 
oi  bread.  That  is  its  sole  purpose.  Better 
bread  should  increase  the  consumption  of 
bread  and  likewise  Increase  the  use  of  the 
various  farm -produced  ingredients  that  go 
into  making  bread. 

3.  Nutritive  values :  Sclentlflc  studies  show 
that  Atlas  food  emulsiflers  do  have  positive 
nutritive  qualities.  "MyrJ."  tcr  example,  is 
indicated  to  have  approximately  the  same 
calOTlc  value,  gram  for  gram,  as  flour  (about 
4  calories  per  gram). 

The  point  is  hardly  important,  however, 
because  Atlas  emulsiflers  are  used  in  such 
minute  amounts.  For  Instance.  In  bread  the 
maxlmimi  amount  of  "MyrJ  45"  effectively 
used  Is  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
solids  content. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  amount  of  fat 
or  shortening  in  bread  is  also  small  and  has 
little  bearing  on  ita  nutritive  value.  The 
amount  of  shortening  added  to  bread  ranges 
from  zero  to  about  3  percent  by  weight  of 
the  flnished  loaf.  The  more  shortening 
that  is  used,  the  less  flour  and  vice  rersa. 

4.  Adequacy  of  testing:  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  Importance  to  the  American  con- 
sumer and  to  ua  in  the  Atlas  Powder  Co. 

Atlas'  traditional  policy  has  been  to  make 
exhaustive  tests  on  all  of  ita  chemical  prod- 
ucts destined  for  human  consumption  or 
use. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  for  ths 
past  10  years — considerably  before  even  ths 
flrst  Atlas  food  emulsifler  was  made  com- 
mercially available  to  the  food  induatry — 
the  company  tias  been  testing  its  emulsi- 
flers. In  these  studies  Atlas  has  been  as- 
sisted by  some  of  the  Nation's  top  medical, 
pharmacological  and  nutritional  authorities. 
Some  of  the  more  Important  of  these  tests 
were  started  by  leading  authorities  on  their 
own  initiative  wltliout  the  knowledge  of 
Atlas. 

As  a  matter  of  company  policy,  we  con- 
sulted FDA's  division  of  pharmacology — the 
agency's  technical  group) — concerning  otir 
tests.  FDA  stiggestions  were  incorporated  in 
o\ir  testing.  The  reports  we  received  on  our 
studies  were  filed  with  FDA  as  they  wer« 
rendered. 

These  tests  have  Inclixled  Intensive  ani- 
mal and  human  feeding  studies,  made  at 
leading  medical  and  sclentlflc  institutions. 
Such  recognized  authorities  as  Drs.  Cbester 
M.  Jones  and  Perry  C.  Culver,  of  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Medical  School;  Dr.  John  C.  Krantz,  of 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  School,  and 
Dr.  Sidney  Page,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Medical  School,  have  carried  on  these 
tests. 

Speclflcally,  tests  on  animals  by  Dr.  Krant« 
have  included  acute,  subacute  and  chronic 
feeding  studies,  conducted  on  successive  gen- 
erations and  over  varying  periods  of  time  up 
to  "life-span"  and  in  massive  quantities. 
Dr.  Krantz's  findings  of  harmlessneas  have 
been  subsequently  conflnned  by  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Oeer.  of  tlie  Pood  Research  LabOTStory. 
Lfdig  Island  City,  V.  T. 

Tou  have  referred  to  the  "many  imexplaln- 
able  irregtilarities  coneaniilig  the  deattis  ot 
rats,  dogs  and  other  anfwis  under  study." 
As  a  long-time  student  of  public  health  mat- 
ters, you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  fact 
that,  particularly  during  experiments  de- 
signed to  extend  over  Xhtiz  lifetime,  animals 
freqtiently  are  taken  ill,  and  eventually  die. 
But  the  important  factor  here — and  the 
FDA  record  is  very  clear  on  this  point — U 
that  such  animal  deaths  or  Illnesses  as  oc- 
curred were  in  no  wise  due  to  the  feeding  of 
Atlas  food  emulsiflers. 

You  have  also  made  reference  to  "mani- 
festations of  diarrhea,  belching,  pruritus. 
Itching  and  otlier  symptoms  "  during  human 
feeding  studies.  A  careful  examination  of  Dr. 
Page  s  testimony  before  FDA  will  show  that: 
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1.  The«e  iiibhII— l>lj<iiii.  all  of  • 
nature.  w«r«  ooaaMvsd  by  •  corps  of 
boetors  to  b«  cnureljr  tn«lciuflc«i:t.  Th«y 
««rt  no  Dkora  tbaa  waa  to  be  expected  la  a 
•tudy  oC  60  persons  over  tbe  tune  of  tbc  test 

a.  In  that  particular  teat,  tlie  emulsi&crs 
war*  fed  to  aiudcnu  In  tich  ciMcclate  syrup 
In  amounts  far  greater  tbaa  nomuU.  and  tlM 
•ymptoms    rcportAd   are   oomawin    to   many 


t.  Tb*  iwwIUia  and  ttcbtng.  reported  by  a 
few  subjecu.  actually  were  maiUfeeted  be- 
fore tbe  study  and  could  not  be  attributable 
to  the  AtUs  emulsif^rs. 

Tba  Matsarhusetu  General  Hospital  enjoys 
a  reputation  unsurpassed  in  the  field  of  ob- 
jective, independent  ine<llcal  reaearcb.  It 
miKht  liuere«t  you  to  know  that  this  hospi- 
tal started  cilntcal  study  of  our  emulalfkers 
even  before  we  were  aware  of  It. 

Or*.  Jones  and  Culver  at  MasMChusetts 
Oaneral  Boapltal  (uund  In  their  human  me- 
tabolism teau  that  the  polyol  portion  of  At- 
las amuistflers — oontalnlnf  the  so-called  pol- 
yglyeol  material  to  which  you  referred — Is 
■ril|r''*''r  excreted  from  the  buman  body. 
It  Is  not  retained  In  either  the  cellular  or 
•stracellular  water  of  the  human  body. 

Dr  Culver  tsstlAsd  as  to  the  non toxicity 
of  our  emulslAwa  bsCors  Um  FDA  and  pointed 
out  their  bMisOetal  eflvcta.  especially  with 
Mgard  to  fat  ;4nd  fat-soluble  vitamin  absorp- 
tion. 

When  you  Indicated  there  Is  no  semblance 
Vt  i^reenksM  rrr"^  ^n?**^  concerning  what 
lUkppsns  to  pelfflyeQl  In  the  body,  the  refer- 
ence ap{>arently  was  directed  at  testimony 
en  material  not  made  by  Atlas  and  not  pro- 
posed at  this  bearing  for  use  In  bread.  There 
has  bsen  no  refuutlon  before  the  FDA  of 
any  of  the  rssulu  obtained  by  Dr.  Culver  and 
his  asaoctotes  at  Maaaacbusetu  General  Hos- 
pital on  the  basis  of  clinical  studies  of  human 
bstnca. 

Tou  infer  that  Atlas  ftiiancinc  of  certain 
teet.i  on  Its  producu  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public  welfare  may  have  ln.*1iienoed  the  find- 
ing or  these  highly  reputable  scientists. 
Such  tnsinuatlans  are  wholly  unwarranted 

The  Atlas  Powder  Co.  has  never  paid  wit- 
nesses to  sponsor  Its  producu  at  the  FDA 
bsartnci  nor  has  It  in  any  way  sought  to 
the  course  of  free  and  honest  scientific 
into  its  food  emulalfiers. 

We  firmly  believe  that  investigations  car- 
rtc<l  on  over  the  years  by  Atlas  and  inde- 
pendent scientists  to  sssurs  ths  safety  ot  our 
food  emulstllcrs  bsve  rarely  been  equaled 
tn  that  field  of  modern  chemical  research. 

If  you  like,  the  company  would  t>e  happy 
•o  fumlah  you  the  complete  rvports  on  all 
th*  intanates  pharouMologtoel.  Btttrltlooal. 
•Bd  ■mBeal  sttjdlss  omM*  am  tu  food  sntUsi- 
flers 

We  bops  tte  facts  presented  bsre  will 
answer  the  points  which  you  have  relied  and 
VIU  tndlcau  clearly  th*  Atlas  Fowdrr  Co  b 
feeea  int4>reet  in  making  products  for  the 
benefit  and  beelth  at  ot»  Nstlon. 

In  view  of  your  reinerfcs  about  our  eom- 
peay  on  March  S  and  May  9  on  the  floor  of 
ttoe  ■ease,  we  hope  .ou  will  csmslder  plac- 
ing this  letter  In  the  CoNoaassioMAi.  Baroas 
•o  It  will  have  an  equal  opportunity  ot  being 
by  the  American  people. 
Sincerely  yours. 

laaac  FtMM. 

Prert(Unt. 

Of  Ttra  Cmiiu  STATtti, 
Hotns  or  RmnnrrATrw. 
Wthtn§ton.  D  C.  Juh4  «.  IH». 
Mr.  laaAC  FuM. 

Pre^fient.  Atlma  Po%c4^  Co.. 

Wilmington.  Del. 
Dkas  Ma   Ftwe:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  3      I  fhall  be  happy  to  plaes  your 
letter  in  the  CowcacesioWAL  RaroeB. 

I  am  a  layman  seeking  basic  facts  that  in- 
volve the  bealrh  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
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that  If  the  Congress  sets  up 
rstlgating   committee   which  I   have 
we  will  be  able  to  develop  all  of 
reiatlTe  to  the  whole  subject  of  tox- 
ood  supplies.    I  am  glad  to  note  that 
supports   my   request   for   a 
and   thorough   Investigation   into 
wb^le  subject  matter.    Despite  the  fact 
of  the  contentions  set  forth  In 
are  subject  to  violent  disagree - 
the  opinion  of  ouutandiug  ex- 
Lhe  field  of  pathology,  chemistry,  and 
,  I  am  glad  to  give  to  the  Congress 
American     people     through     the 
of  the  CoNCSESfiJONAi.  RecoBo  the 
contentions  of  your  company. 
V  sry  sincerely  yours, 

Fmahk.  B.  Kzxn. 
ifembcr  oj  Congress. 
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KlCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

H0N.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICBICUN 

IN  Tlife  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1949 
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The  edi  torial 


dICHENER.     Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 

penni&sion  given  by  the  House, 

an  editorial  from  the  Adrian 

Daily  Telegram  of  June  2,  1949. 

reads  as  follows : 
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time  being  at  least,  the  controver- 

of  Federal  health  insurance  is  being 

off   the    floor   of    Congreaa.     Senate 

Leader  Locas  says  it  will  be  Im- 

to  act  on  the  President's  natKaial 

irogram    at    this    session.     Congress 

pushed  beyond  July  31.  its  planned 

t  date,  before  It  has  completed 

n  such  vital  matters  as  reciprocal- 

•i  tenalon,    Taf t-Hartley-law    revialon. 

appeal  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Senator   Lvcas   Is  the   Senate   floor 

the   Democrats,  his  statement  is 

mean  that  the  edmlnutratlon  has 

to  postpone  preenire  for  enactment 

tcelth  program.     That   should  be  a 

The  delay  can  be  tiaed  to  do 

thinking  about  the  proposal. 

ficts  that  have  been  mustered  so  far 

pp<  >rt  of  the  administration's  proposal 

rom  convincing      A  lot  of  heat  has 

In    behalf    of    It    but    not 

light  shed  on  it.     Parts  of  tbe  pro- 

urpoubtcdly  are  designed  to  meet  cer- 

that  are  definite  and  real — the 

more  physicians  and  health  workers. 

xat^ple.  and  for  more  hospital  facilities 

tlons.     But.  on  the  other  hand, 

tn  lu  entirety  is  vastly  complex 

It  should  have  more  study  If 

la  to  approve  It  at  all.     As  presently 

Ihe    program    represents    a    radical 

the  traditional  doctor-patient  re- 

p  and  the  entrance  of  Federal  bu- 

Into  a  wider  field  of  American  life 

niotlTc  of  Improving  health  standards 

.  of  course.     But  on  the  other  hand 

health  standards  of  our  country  already 

ilghest  tn  the  world  and  have  been 

remarkably  In  the  last  quarter  of  a 

And  for  the  last  several  years  vol- 

l^pltal  and  medical-care  plans  have 

nding   and    proving   their    w<»th. 

capable  of  further  expansion,  and 

It.  If  the  Government  keeps  out  of 

Their  charges  are  not  onerous  by 

For  the  most  part  those  who 

ord  to  pay  them  are  pertons  who 

rciild  pay  all  their  medical  bills. 
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At  present  Government  economy  Is  dearly 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  tirgent  needs.  Cer- 
tainly a  Federal  health  plan  la  bound  to  add 
heavily  to  Government  costs.  More  depend- 
able estimates  are  needed  as  to  the  cost  be- 
fore any  final  decision  Is  made.  The  expe- 
rience of  Great  Britain  is  frightening,  and 
the  Brltlah  plan  was  the  pattern  followed  In 
drafting  the  President's  proposal. 

The  whole  idea  needs  further  study  both  as 
to  lU  cosU  and  Its  social  and  political  Impli- 
cations. A  delay  In  congreaaional  action  Is 
advisable.  If  the  plan  is  as  good  as  its  ad- 
vocates claim,  it  will  not  suffer  by  waiting. 
If  it  is  as  bad  as  the  opponents  say.  the 
country  will  have  avoided  a  costly  mistake. 


The  Nation's  Finances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  reNlfSTLVAlfTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Prank  R. 
Kent.  •  from  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  June  6.  1949: 

CONGBEBS    SHOWS    WOBST     OVU    TH«     NATION'S 

riNANcis  —  nruNG    caows    that    Dincrr 

SPENDING    WnX   LIAD  TO   BANKltTPTCT 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

The  concededly  sick  condition  of  the  Vn- 
tion's  finances  is  being  taken  more  seriously 
now  by  more  Members  of  Congres-.  than  ever 
before. 

Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  agree 
that  this  Is  a  reflection  of  the  feeling  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  hard 
pressed  for  money  to  pay  taxes  and  still 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  tor 
their  families.  Many  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  increasing  penalties  and  perils  of 
national  debu  and  deflciu  have  become  a 
nightmare. 

Certainly  It  has  taken  them  a  long  time  to 
get  to  that  point.  For  a  good  many  yean 
the  dangers  of  vast  governmental  expansion 
and  uncontrolled  expendltiures  have  been 
sUessed  In  vain.  Kven  those  who  admitted 
the  unsoundness  of  the  spending  policy  and 
regarded  the  three- thumbed  theory  of  the 
ssU-etylsd  "liberal  eooaomlets  "  that  the  sise 
of  the  national  debt  does  not  matter  because 
"we  owe  It  to  ourselves"  as  too  silly  to  deny  — 
even  these  were  too  apathetic  to  be  actively 
antagonistic.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
Trsesury  blllloos  ooounue  to  pour  out.  great 
hurdes  of  voters  directly  profit  either  by  get- 
ting on  the  Federal  pay  roll  or  receiving  some 
form  of  personal  bounty,  subsidy,  or  dole. 

For  four  elections  the  "tax.  tax.  spend, 
spend,  elect,  elect "  formula  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hopkins,  which  expressed  with  complete  ac- 
curacy the  whole  New  Deal  political  phi- 
loaophy.  has  prevailed.  Perhaps  It  will  pre- 
vail afpaln.  but  there  is  in  Congress  today  a 
concern  about  economy  and  an  alarm  about 
waste  that  has  not  existed  since  1933,  when 
the  Treasury  floodgates  were  flung  open  and 
a  large  part  of  the  population  ran  m  to  get 
theirs. 

In  lees  than  a  month  the  fiscal  year  of  1849 
will  cloae  and  fiscal  1950  begin.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  tht  the  figures  then  made 
public  wUl  shock  all  save  the  most  dlazy 
optimists  and  callous  politicians. 

Last  Jantiary  Mr.  Truman  presented  a 
volumtnoos  but  unintelligible  budget  In 
which  he  forecast  for  fiscal  1950  a  deficit  of 
•900,000.000.     Tbe  Joint  Congreesional  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  points 
out  that,  accepting  the  President's  estimate 
of  941.900.000.000  for  expenditures,  he  has 
underestimated  the  deficit  by  $2,100,000,000. 
which  means  a  deficit  of  aS.OOO.OOO.OM). 

But  Senator  Btbo  and  others  Insist  the 
President's  spending  estimate  for  1950  is  far 
too  low.  They  say  appropriations  already 
authorized  Justify  putting  the  figure  at  $44.- 
300,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  1950  deficit 
cannot  be  less  than  »6.500.000,000 — and  easily 
may  run  to  gT.OOO.OOO.OOO.  Republican  Sen- 
ator Whexst  a  few  days  ago  estimated  it  at 
»1 1.000,000.000. 

The  facts  seem  to  bear  the  Byrd  figure  out. 
If  and  when  they  are  substantiated,  the  crisis 
confronting  the  country  will  be  one  no  citi- 
zen can  afford  to  blink.  Clearly,  something 
then  will  have  to  be  done  or  down  the  drain 
we  go.  We  will  have  arrived  at  that  inevita- 
ble end  of  the  road  so  long  and  futllely  talked 
about. 

Obviously  there  are  only  three  possible 
courses  of  action — spend  vastly  less;  tax 
vastly  more;  or  take  the  foot  off  the  brakes. 
Despite  passage  by  the  House  of  a  new 
veterans'  pension  bill,  sentiment  for  economy 
appears  rapidly  growing.  Recent  newspaper 
polls  in  various  States  are  highly  significant. 
There  is  a  real  prospect  that  the  5-percent 
cut  all  down  the  line  will  be  made.  But  that 
wotild  total  only  one  and  one-half  billion, 
which  Is  a  long  way  from  enough. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  shown  how 
three  billion  can  be  annually  saved  but  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Jobholders  is  such  that 
few  believe  Congress  has  the  guts  to  go  full 
distance  on  that. 

Clearly  you  can't  raise  $5,000,000,000  more 
in  taxes  without  ftirther  depressing  business 
and  drying  up  revenue.  Economy  is  the  only 
answer.  Faced  with  the  stark  prospect  of 
a  bankrupt  nation,  the  only  possible  way  to 
avert  disaster  is  to  push  aside  all  new  expen- 
sive experiments,  completely  cut  out  waste 
and  ecover  otir  financial  equilibrium.  Upon 
that  hinges  not  only  our  own  salvation  but 
the  civilizations  abroad  which  we  are  so 
desperately  trying  to  prop. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Mr. 
Truman  is  alarmed  over  the  prospect  of  a 
big  deficit  and  still — publicly  anyhow — 
favors  raising  foxir  billions  in  new  taxes,  his 
zeal  for  economy  is  not  great.  So  far  he 
has  opposed  every  cutting  proposal.  Nor 
has  he  really  put  his  weight  behind  the 
Hoover  proposals. 

It  is  even  more  interesting  to  note  the 
attitude  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  and  their  allied  labor  bosses.  These 
denounce  the  President's  partial  retreat  from 
the  more  fantastically  expensive  part  of  his 
program  as  a  betrayal  of  the  people.  But 
they  do  more  than  that.  Recently  a  Har- 
vard economist,  representing  the  ADA.  ap- 
peared before  a  Senate  committee  urging 
the  administration's  extremely  costly  com- 
pulsory health-insurance  bill.  He  rather 
stunned  some  Senators  by  declaring  that 
governments  cannot  afford  to  economize, 
and  family  heads  who  save  instead  of  spend- 
ing are  antisocial. 

There  Is  no  available  Information  as  to 
how  he  behaves  with  his  own  money,  but 
certainly  Senator  HtJaxn  Humph«xt,  who 
is  head  of  the  ADA.  does  not  intend  if  he 
can  help  it  that  Uncle  Sam  shall  go  anti- 
social in  this  way.  In  5  months  he  has 
(Mrsonally  sponsored  bills  totaling  more 
than  22  billions  of  doUars  of  taxpayers 
money  He  Is  probably  pretty  proud  of 
himself. 

Anyhow,  It's  a  great  thought  that  the 
more  we  spend  and  the  more  we  owe  and 
that  the  deeper  the  deficit  and  the  higher  the 
debt  the  better  off  everybody  is.  Those  who 
believe  that — and  there  are  still  an  aston- 
ishing number — may  have  a  lot  of  fun — 
uutU  the  dam  burata. 


Farmittf 's  Still  a  Gamble 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLETT 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1949 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper article  from  the  Pacific  Grove 
Tribune : 

FAXMINC'S    SXnX    A    GAMBLE 

In  spite  of  the  best  laid  plans  of  bureau- 
crats and  coUege  professors,  lady  luck,  even 
in  the  year  1949,  still  plays  a  major  role  in 
the  farming  business. 

California's  artichoke  growers  can  testify 
to  that.  January's  killing  frosts  literaUy 
nipped  the  chokes  In  the  bud  and  prices  shot 
up  to  $12  a  crate.  But  after  a  couple  of 
months  of  enforced  dormancy,  the  plants 
burgeoned  Into  such  abundant  production 
that  growers  now  are  getting  only  $1.75  a 
crate.  Last  year  at  this  time,  the  average 
price  was  alMUt  $3. 

Buffeted  by  the  vagaries  of  weather  and 
the  effects  of  supply  and  demand,  artichoke 
growers  must  be  reeling  from  the  dizzy 
change  of  pace.  Their  experience  is  a  good 
example  of  the  difBculties  faced  by  the  eco- 
nomic planners  who  attempt  to  control  farm 
production  on  drawing  boards. 


A  Good  Rural  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1949 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ohio 
BeU  Telephone  Co.,  entitled  "A  Good  Ru- 
ral Job."  I  feel  that  this  record  is  out- 
standing and  am.  Indeed,  glad  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

A  cobo  EtnUL  JOB 

In  1948  excellent  progress  was  made  in  ctw 
efforts  to  provide  telephone  service  In  the 
rural  areas  served  by  the  Ohio  Bell. 

The  rural  Job  last  year  meant  a  lot  of  work 
and  a  lot  of  material.  In  all,  10.248  poles  were 
sdded.  7.000  miles  of  wire  were  etrtmg.  new 
central  offices  were  built,  and  new  Instru- 
ments were  instaUed.  The  cost  was  about 
$3,500,000. 

Despite  this  excellent  record,  a  great  deal 
more  needs  to  be  done.  At  the  end  of  last 
year,  there  were  stUl  5.2T7  held  wders  on  file 
and  there  were  stUl  too  many  being  serviced 
by  lines  with  more  than  eight  parties.  To 
meet  this  demand  our  company  is  planning 
in  1949  to  cut  in  half  the  number  of  lines 
with  more  than  8  parties  and  to  Install  14.700 
new  telephones.  Having  already  installed 
5,117  new  telephones  In  the  first  3  months, 
we  are  weU  on  our  way  to  this  goal. 

In  1948,  17.168  new  telephones  were  In- 
stalled, a  gain  of  15.2  percent;  19,810  people 
who  were  on  lines  with  more  than  8  parties 
received  improved  service.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  52  percent  on  those  lines  with  more 
than  8  parties;  71  out  of  iOO  rural  estab- 
shimenu  now  have  telephone  service.  In 
1945  only  45  out  of  100  had  service. 


Address  by  Hon.  Oscar  L.  Cbapmaa  at 
Franklin  D.  Rooseyelt  Memorial  Senr- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINXXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Tuesday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Hon.  Oscar  L.  Chapman.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  at  the  memorial 
services  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at 
Hyde  Park.  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  privilege  I 
have  here  today  of  paying  tribute  at  this 
annual  memorial  service  of  the  Roosevelt 
Home  Club  to  the  memory  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

I  am  also  somewhat  awed  by  the  task  of 
talking  about  the  greatest  man  of  our  gen- 
eration to  members  of  his  family  and  life- 
long friends  who  had  opportunities  to  know 
him  much  more  extensively  than  I  ever 
had.  But  at  least  I  speak  as  one  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  for  many 
years,  and  as  one  who  followed  him  gladly 
In  the  peaceful  revolution  of  which  he  was 
the  leader  in  his  first  two  terms  in  the  Pres- 
idency, and  later  during  the  war  which  shook 
the  earth. 

Hyde  Park  is  the  mecca  today  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  people,  citizens  of  this  country 
and  of  other  lands  the  wide  world  over. 
These  people,  plain  people  and  great,  who 
loved  and  followed  Franklin  Roosevelt  In  bis 
lifetime,  are  drawn  here  by  the  mysterious 
bond  by  which  he  drew  them  to  him  In  bla 
lifetime,  and  which  still  exists. 

Here  at  Hyde  Park,  amid  the  familiar 
scenes  he  knew  so  long  and  so  well,  we  are 
privileged  to  sense  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Here  are  the  places  he 
loved  above  all  other— this  rose  garden,  this 
home,  these  rolling  acres  and  majestic  treca. 
the  views  of  the  broad  and  tranquil  Hudson. 
and  all  the  favorite  spoU  which  had  a  special 
meaning  for  him  Bare  grew  and  ripened 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  whteh 
stood  him— and  the  whole  Nstlon— In  good 
stead  as  there  came  to  him  the  treOBMldnva 
responsibilities  first  of  national  IsMenlUp 
and  then  of  world  leadership. 

As  human  a«  he  was.  and  with  bis  sharp 
sense  of  history,  he  was  aware  of  hts  impact 
on  the  national  and  world  scenes.  He  must 
have  been  proud  of  his  many  great  triumphs. 
But  the  most  precious  victories  be  won  were 
those  he  won  here.  The  stipport  that  he 
valued  most  highly  wa^  that  of  his  neigh- 
bors. The  faith  and  friendship  that  resulted 
In  the  formation  of  the  Roosevelt  Home  Oub 
no  doubt  was  one  of  the  really  Important 
things  in  hU  life. 

He  relished  the  victory  celebrations  and 
the  torchlight  processions  of  this  club  with 
that  great  capacity  for  rellshment  which  he 
possessed.  He  must  have  been  deeply 
touched,  too.  by  the  Idea  of  fighting  infan- 
tile paralysis  in  his  name  which  originated 
with  thla  group  and  which  was  taken  up  by 
others  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Nation. 

The  word  "neltfUwr"  always  had  a  special 
meaning  for  FrankUa  Roosevelt — a  msentng 
which  grew  out  of  his  life-long  assoeiatKme 
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vlUi  hi*  frtenda  here  tt  Hyde  Park  una  In 
DutcbMB  County 

Mmnj  at  yoa  are  bcr«  tocUy  emrrfla^  on 
tanned  in  the  Boaatvtlt  Boom 
during  th«  •plrlt«d  J9mn 
of  tiM  thirties  and  early  fortica.  when  com- 
■MD  atniOTUa  and  oomnMin  vlctartaa  krotight 
•  faeUnc  of  genuine  klnahtp.  It  to  lnt«re*t> 
tnc  to  recall  bow  tboae  warm,  neighborly  rc> 
latioaa  bare  bacame.  through  the  aplrtt  of 
FraBhllQ  Rooaavelt.  the  pattern  for  a  whole 
MTlaa  cf  widening  relatiun«hip«. 

The  '  ftre*tde  chat."  wbich  informed  and 
raaaaured  the  American  people  In  many  a  day 
of  arlaU.  was  a  talk  to  H}de  Park  nelgh- 
bon — oo  a  national  scale 

TTia  "(ood-Detchbor  policy."  which  reori- 
ented into  international  ralatlonahlpa 
throughout  the  W«tem  Hemisphere,  car- 
ried into  intemaUonal  relatlonshlpa  the 
•pint  of  the  Blmpl*.  homely  nelghborl.n•^« 
which  the  President  learned  from  boyhood 
onward  in  Ouu:hes«  County.  This  spirit  was 
baaad  upon  mutual  understanding,  and 
throtigh  such  uDder&tandim;  a  sympathetic 
■Wai  IHIiiii  of  another's  viewpoint.  Even  on 
a  world  scale  this  same  neighborly  outlcok 
ran  through  hia  thinking,  from  the  caution 
of  a  "quarantine"  to  the  magnificent  con- 
cepuon  of  the  United  Nations. 

"We  are.  all  of  us.  children  of  the  e.arth," 
he  wrote  in  1M4  on  the  e%e  of  the  Normandy 
invaalon.  "If  our  brothers  are  oppraaaed. 
then  we  are  oppressed  If  they  hunger,  we 
hunger  If  their  freedom  la  taken  away,  our 
la  not  secure."  This  spirit  of  the 
rllnaa.  this  senae  of  the  brother- 
hood of  manlLlnd.  was  an  Inherent  part  of 
FranlUln  Booaevelt's  natiire. 

In  k^'^'^g  at  the  manifold  problems  o< 
today  both  at  home  and  abroad,  two  are  for*. 
Bost  In  my  thinking.  One  la  the  continua- 
tion of  humanity's  long  struggle  for  peace 
In  the  world  and  the  other  la  the  fulfillment 
of  our  aca-loog  ideal  for  democratic  society 
In  which  all  our  people  participate  equally. 

To  many  the  progrsaa  we  have  made  In 
reaching  theas  obJacUvca  baa  been  dlscour- 
■gtagly  slow 

Although  I  mention  them  as  two  problems, 
in  actxiallty.  I  believe  that  they  are  but  dlf- 
farant  -faceu  of  the  same  problem,  the  solu- 
ttai»  of  which  will  ooane  from  making  the 
of  nelgkborttiMM  a  living  fon:c  In  ths 


Pranklln  Rooaevelt  realised  this  when  ha 
warned  ua  that  "If  cIvUtaatKm  Is  to  survive 
we  must  cultivate  the  sdcnea  of  human  re- 
latlonahlpa— the  ability  of  all  peoptas.  of  all 
kinds,  to  live  together  and  work  together  In 
the  same  world  at  peace." 

In  the  United  Natluua,  which  ha  did  so 
much  to  build.  Pranklln  Booaavwlt  saw  an 
opfxtrtuntty  to  take  a  lone  stop  lorward  "In 
cultivating  the  sclenoe  of  htmian  rclatlon- 
ahipa." 

In  thinking  of  man's  attempts  to  make 
"nelrhborllneas"  a  reaUty  I  often  think,  as  I 
am  aura  many  of  you  have,  of  the  crucial 
period  m  the  history  of  our  own  country 
when  the  Unl!«d  States  was  an  infant  or- 
ganiaatlon  compoaed  of  States  )ealous  of 
their  sovereignty  and  power,  frequently 
quarrelling,  and  susplcluua  of  each  other. 
Tet  a  union  a  as  formed  and  a  Constitu- 
tion aatahUahed  which  de»plt«  Its  imperfec- 
tlona  at  the  time  bacams  a  unifying  foroe 
for  a  great  Nation. 

AlthouKh  the  first  faltering  stepa  of  ths 
Dnitad  Natioua  have  not  taken  us  t<>  our 
goal,  we  would  not  be  true  to  tha  heritage  ha 
left  us  if  we  let  our  fears  and  dtseouraga- 
■Mnts  datroy  tha  IdssJ  for  which  b*  gava 
ao  much  of  blmsalf— If  we  did  not  bead  hla 
tltlon  that  "tb*  only  limit  to  our  reall- 
of   tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of 


Tt  Is  faith  In  the  future  and  our  concern 
fer  our  ehll<fren.  and  out  chUdren's  children, 
that  murt  lead  us  to  build  the  United  Nations 
•■  aa  organwauua  stnxm  enough  and  able 
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Roosevelt's  love  of  people  and  his 

t^m.  was  strengthened  by  his  love 

and   the   land.     This.   too.   grew 

}ut  of  bis  experience  at  Hyde  Park. 

taught  him  the  great  enjoyment  of 

fe.  and  the  responsibility  that  Is 

le  land.    He  took  an  exceptionally 

;t  in  the  trees  and  the  crops  and 

and   loved    to   spend   as   much 

if  doors  as  he  could      There  grew 

profound  appreciation  of  the  su- 

of  America's  natural  resources 

minerals,  and  water. 

vast  comprehension  and  dlversl- 

In    many    activities,    Pranklln 

never  lost  the  realisation  that  the 

which  he  was  interested  were  im- 

ot    for    themselves,    but    t}?cause 

related  to  people  and  the  wants 

of  people. 

I  «ld  of  natural  resources,  there  are 

seem  to  consider  the  conservation 

tolls  and  forests,  an  end  In  Itself 

nklln    Roosevelt,    resources   were 

to  people,  their  needs,  their 

their    future.     The    plantlntt    of 

contour  plowing  of  soil  to  prevent 

protectlcm  of  wilderness  areas — 

other  conservation  measures  were 

affectively  pushed  forward  than 

Roosevelt — but    these    things 

so  that  the  people  of  our  country — 

tposa  who  come  afterward — would 

abundance  and  seciirlty. 

Praiiklin    Roosevelt  s    first    great 

achlevem^ts  as  Preaklant  was  to  tackle,  dur- 

t  tsastrous  dcpreaslon,  the  physical 

Ion  of  the  country.     This  meant 

a  winning  fight  against  the  forces 

generations  had   been   upsetting 

between  the  people  of  the  United 

their  natiu'al  environment. 

s  bold  actions  to  meet  those 

the    will    of    the    Nation. 

Etoosevelt  not  only  knew   himself 

irgently   needed   to   be  done,   but 

was  able  to  learn  the  coneerva- 

from  him.    The  great  conserva- 

he  fathered  gave  an  impetus 

of  conservation  which  continues 

force  today. 

of  conservation,  so  close  to  the 

franklin  Roosevelt,  is  one  which  our 

must  never  allow  Itself  to  forget. 

a  wealth  is  not  measured  In  dol- 

people.  In  land,  water,  mlnerala, 


some  of  our  resoiut:es  ure  bccom- 
u|ted.  we  still  have  enough  resources 
we  use  them  wisely  and  well,  and 
to  our  resource  problems  of  to- 
ll oaglna  tlon.  ccura^-e.  and  foresight 
characteristic  of  Franklin  Rooao- 


aite 


never  the  negative  approach  nor 

his  energy  in  lam— ting  tlM  dlfll- 

a  situation.    In  ooanrrattan  and 

development,   as    well   as   In   other 

was  convinced  that  If  w«  tackled 

bodily  and  constmctlvaly,  solu- 

be  foimd. 

Roosevelt  always  reoognlacd  that 

nature  muat  work  hand  In  hand, 

he  throwing  out  of  t)alance  of  na- 

urres  throws  out  of  balance  alao 

men.    The  reetormtlOD  of  nature's 

tends  also  to  restore  the  txl- 

llvaa.  strengthening  their  occu- 


rea  if 
baJance 


anil's 


pations.  their  morale,  and  their  self-respect 
In  a  democracy.  It  notiriahes  that  consclotis- 
ness  of  the  people  and  the  land  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  Roosevelt's  phrase  I  quoted  a  mo- 
ment ago — -We  are  aU  of  us  children  of  the 
earth." 

It  Is  this  spirit  which  Is  communicated  to 
1M  In  one  of  Its  highest  forms  In  jUst  such 
places  as  Hyde  Park  with  its  serene  country- 
side and  historic  associations.  In  developing 
our  Nation  we  must  make  certain  that  the 
fereat  places  of  America,  those  national  parks 
and  historic  sites  which  communicate  moat 
fully  to  us  our  understanding  of  nature  and 
hutory.  are  preserved  unimpaired  for  the 
continuing  inspiration  of  present  and  future 
generationa 

Our  phy.slcal  greatness,  bssed  on  natural 
resources,  must  be  matched  by  a  moral  and 
intellectual  greatness  nourished  by  the  gran- 
deur of  unspoiled  wilderness  and  by  the  liv- 
ing ass-tclations  of  historic  sites  adequately 
protected  m  their  natural  setting. 

Por  his  leadership,  his  courage,  and  hia 
vision,  for  all  that  he  gave  this  Nation  and 
the  world,  Pranklln  Roosevelt  has  taken  his 
place  aninng  the  Titans  of  history.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  we  shall  prove  worthy  of  the 
leadership  he  so  generously  gave  us  and  by 
our  actions  and  our  deeds  carry  on  in  hia 
spirit  toward  the  great  objective  set  for  us. 
It  is  our  duty  here  on  this  day  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  deepening  our  understanding  of 
bis  spirit,  and  strengthening  our  detennlna- 
tlcn  to  achieve  his  objectives. 

Hyde  Park  is  now  a  national  historic  site, 
a  memorial  to  bis  greatness,  and  one  for 
which  we  may  be  eternally  grateful.  This 
rose  garden  In  which  he  lies  Is  hallowed  by 
the  love  and  affection  of  millions  of  people. 
Here  is  a  well-spring  from  which  men  and 
women  will  draw  inspiration  so  long  as 
brotherhood  has  any  meaning,  so  long  as 
faith  in  the  ultimate  good  of  mankind  has 
any  verity. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  has  also  a  wider  and 
deeper  montunent  than  this.  He  has  joined 
the  select  company  whose  home  Is  in  the 
minds  of  men.  where  their  glory  remains 
fresh  to  stir  to  speech  or  action  as  the  occa- 
sion comes  by. 


Politics  Before  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  8SNATK  OP  THS  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  7  degxslatirc  iuy  c/ 
Thursday.  June  2),  JJii» 

Mr    MARTIN.     Mr.  Presidenv   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  p'r  ;i»«l  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Politics  Before  Peace."  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  June  5, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
a^  follows: 

POLmcs  BzroKx  peacx 

Preserving  peace  is  America's  greatest 
problem.  Compared  to  the  matter  of  avoid- 
ing another  war,  all  other  Issues  are  sec- 
ondary. 

Tet  In  the  new  line-up  of  administration 
proposals  to  be  acted  on  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
been  ftamA  abead  of  ratifying  the  Atlantic 
Charter.     Due  entirely  to  politics. 

Labor,  deeptte  all  claims  to  the  contrary, 
has  not  suffered  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Unions  have  gained  membera,  higher 
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better  conditions,  and  many  other  benefits. 
The  so-called  slave-labor  law  clearly  has 
neither  enslaved  nor  injured  any  worker  In 
any  way. 

During  the  last  year,  however,  world  ten- 
sion has  increased.  The  peril  to  peace  is  at 
least  as  great  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  perhaps 
greater. 

But  merely  because  there  Is  a  clamorotis 
presMire  bloc  demanding  repeal  of  the  pres- 
ent labor  law,  it  gets  precedence  in  Congress 
over  action  on  the  Atlantic  Pact — ^the  key- 
stone of  our  peace  efJorts. 

In  other  respects,  the  peace  situation  is 
discouraging.  We  are  constantly  told  that 
we  need  a  strong,  united  defense  establish- 
ment. Yet  there  is  daily  evidence  that  we 
don't  have  It. 

COTigress  defeated  a  sound  military  pay 
bill  because  of  cheap  demagogic  attacks  on 
officers. 

Politics  and  pressure  are  keeping  ua  from 
getting  the  strength  and  unity  which  are 
essential  to  preserve  peace  and  enjoy  security. 

We  are  sitting  on  a  volcano. 

There  are  dvU  wars  in  Greece.  China, 
Burma,  French  Indo-China.  and  Indonesia. 
Europe  la  an  armed  camp,  divided  by  Rus- 
sU's  iron  curtain.  Yet.  though  the  potential 
aggressors  are  better  armed  than  the  forces 
of  peace.  Congress  hesitates  to  vote  anna  for 
western  Europe. 

Peace  can't  be  sustained  tiy  that  kind  at 
fence-straddling. 

Banditry  muat  be  discouraged  by  police 


To  obtain  peace,  the  whole  world  must  be 
organised  for  It,  beginning  with  the  nations 
that  want  it  badly  enough  to  defend  It. 

Congressional  indifference  to  the  admlnls- 
traticn's  peace  program  reflects  the  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Our  foreign 
policy  does  not  add  up  and  make  sense  to 
the  average  man,  because  it  is  Indefinite  and 
contradictory. 

The  American  citlaen  has  been  told  that 
the  United  Nations  would  keep  the  peace — 
and  he  hasnt  been  told  that  the  Russian  veto 
has  prevented  that  organization  from  func- 
tioning. 

He  has  been  told  otir  GoTemment  Is  against 
communism.  Yet  he  sees  that  same  Govem- 
mmt  coddling  Cc«nmunists  and  fellow- 
travelers.  He  knows  we  have  opposed  com- 
mtinism  in  Greece  and  encouraged  It  tn 
China. 

Unity  la  the  basis  of  strength  and  unity 
can  be  achieved  only  through  imderstanding. 
Peace  in  the  Pacific  area  is  just  as  essential 
to  us  as  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
American  people  haven't  forgotten  Pearl  Har- 
bor, if  the  State  Department  has.  Prom  the 
viewpoint  of  our  defense.  Spain  has  just  as 
much  rightful  place  in  the  peace  camp  as, 
say,  Italy  or  Turkey. 

A  foreign  policy  fashioned  as  ours  has  been 
by  pressure  groups,  and  subject  to  constant 
change^  on  that  accoimt.  cannot  have  well- 
deOiMd  objectives  or  any  real  meaning  for 
tbe  American  peo^de  as  a  whole.  That  Is 
our  weakness,  and  it  is  the  pertl  of  the  world, 
because  the  world  looks  to  us  for  leadership. 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoso  an  address, 
in  part,  of  Mr.  O.  E.  Blewett.  delivered 
before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Denton.  Tex., 
on  the  subject  America  at  the  Crossroads. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows: 

CHAICZS   POLmCAI.   MOTTVZS 

Dorroir,  Txx. — G.  E.  Blewett.  secretary  of 
the  Texas  Grain  and  Peed  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, today  charged  administration  forces 
with  deltl»rately  complicating  the  grain 
storage  situation  for  the  pxirpose  erf  influenc- 
ing legislation  that  would  permit  CCC  to 
launch  an  expansive  program  of  building 
grain  storage  facilities  and  thus  hasten 
soclalliatlon  of  the  grain  industry. 

Speaking  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  cm  the 
subject  of  America  at  the  crossroads.  Mr. 
Blewett  stated  in  part: 

"Much  pubUdty  has  been  given  the  grain 
storage  situation  in  Texas  and  other  South- 
western States  and  the  grain  trade  tias  t>een 
most  tmjustly  criticized.  So  without  any 
qualifications  or  reservations,  I  charge  and 
accuse  CCC.  PMA.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  Brannan,  President  Harry  Tnnnan. 
and  other  bureaucrats  unknown  of  know- 
ingly and  wilfully.  Intentionally  and  mali- 
ciously catislng  the  congestiow  that  now 
exists  in  the  grain  storage  situation  by  de- 
liberately vrlthholding  sales  and  loading 
orders  on  old  crop  grains,  thus  keefrtng  pre* 
ent  storage  facilities  fllled.  thereby  dlaeredtt- 
Ing  the  grain  trade  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
Infltienclng  sentiment  in  Congress  and  In  the 
public  mind  toward  legislation  now  pending 
that  would  give  the  afore-mentloned  greater 
power  and  more  control  over  the  grain 
Industry. 

"An  impartial  analysis  and  study  of  this 
situation  and  of  the  statistics  dearly  sbowa 
the  afore-mentloned  are  wholly  Incompetent, 
completely  tmable  and  totally  inexperienced 
to  conduct  a  grain  btisiness  either  in  expcn-t 
or  domestic,  and  I  am  going  to  tirge  the 
Congress  to  turn  the  grain  business  tMidc  to 
experienced  and  qualifled  firms  who  are  soS- 
clently  capable  and  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  the  grain  business,  both  in  export 
and  domestic  wlthoxrt  burdening  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  heavy  taxation. 

"Had  the  grain  trade  been  In  charge  of  the 
grain  business,  this  vast  accumulation  erf  old 
crop  grains  vrotild  have  long  ago  disappeared 
In  commercial  channels,  for  the  grain  trade 
cannot  afford  to  take  losses  by  carrying  old 
crop  grains  into  new  crop  deliveries,  btit  the 
btoreaucrats  in  Washington  are  not  in  tlie 
least  concerned  about  how  much  money  they 
lose  as  these  losses  do  not  come  out  of  their 
pockets,  but  out  ai  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers of  AmCTlca." 


America  at  die  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  oKLAwaaa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATM 

Tuesday.  June  7  aevislattve  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


Hon.  Jases  I.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  Endorses 
tha  Arkansas  Plan  for  Fair  Eniplof- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  amxjlSsab 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVEB 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Spcakar. 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the  gen- 
Ucmnn  from  Iowa.  Hon.  Jaios  L  Dql- 
urau  eoomienting  upon  the  argument* 
I  had  advanced  in  opposition  to  pending 
PEPC  measures.    Our  distinguished  col- 


league from  Iowa  was  kind  enough  to 
study  an  alternative  proposal  which  I 
presented  to  the  Educmtkm  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  his  endorsement  of  my 
plan  of  achieving  fair -employment  prac- 
tices in  private  Industry  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  letter,  which  I  Include  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

DtAS  CoLLXACUx:  Having  given  conskler- 
able  attention  and  stixly  to  your  prapoeal 
with  respect  to  fair-employment  fvaeticea, 
I  am  po^uaded  that  yoor  proposal  Is  tha 
proper  answer  for  thla  very  difficult  and  per- 
plexing domestic  Issue.  It  Is  altogether  troe. 
alas,  that  good  morals  and  friendly  attlttides 
cannot  be  legislated.  An  advise^,  rather 
than  compulsory,  commission  on  fair-em- 
ployment practices,  would  be  ultimately  far 
more  effective,  in  my  opinion. 

Since  it  is  not  i^assible  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  committee  at  the  time  set,  yen 
ate  at  Ilb«^y  to  use  this  letter  as  an  es- 
I»«8sion  of  my  views  on  the  subject. 
Sincerely. 

iL  DOLUVBL 


A  G^  Rifhts  BOl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WXST  TTBCntIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  7  (leoislattve  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 


Mr.  K3IXX«E.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcc»d  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Jirne  7.  entitled 
"A  Civil  Rights  Bill." 

There  being  no  <*jection.  the  editortnl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscon. 
as  follows: 

a  dVII.   aiCBTB   BTLZ. 

A  bfll  to  make  lynching  a  Federal  crtme 
won  the  approval  yesterday  of  the  Senatt 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  is  the  first  clvn- 
righta  measure  to  be  approved  by  any  coa- 
mtttee  of  the  Senate  at  the  present  iMiinn 
The  iwoposed  legislation  would  provldo 
severe  penalties  for  conspiracy  to  incite,  aid, 
or  nnr— **  a  lynching  and  these  penalties 
^fof^  apply  *^so  ^°  peace  officers  who  wUl- 
Mlly  refused  or  failed  to  protect  persons 
threatened  with  mob  violence  or  who  wlU- 
mily  refused  or  failed  to  make  aU  lUMon- 
able  efforts  to  bring  to  justice  the—  wbo 
are  guiUy  of  stich  violence.  In  thJs^wpwS 
the  new  meastire  follows  the  letomiwsfrila 
tions  made  some  months  ago  by  the  Presl- 
dmt's  Committee  on  ClvU  Rights,  beaded  1^ 
Cbartes  B.  WUaon. 

As  the  Pte«ld«it's  committee  noted  at  tlM 
time  at  tts  report,  the  constitutionaltQr  oC 
■o^te  parts  of  the  meastire  now  reeoaHMBtfed 
IMS  been  questioned.  The  eisiuiiUlM  waa 
at  the  opinion,  however,  "that  there  are  sev- 
anil  caoatitvUotial  bases  upon  which  such  a 
yg0  Ml^iS  be  posMd  and  that  these  are  suf- 
fldeatly  strong  to  Justify  prompt  action  by 


Action  has  not  been  prompt.  Btrt  H 
mains  imperative.  For  whUe  the 
remedy  for  the  monstroos  oett  at  lynching 
miMt  lie  In  the  social  eotMCkwsnem  of  the 
yoetl  eummuBlty.  there  are  aosmd  rsaarms  for 
believing,  wttb  tbe  FiaaMect's  committee. 
that  the  enaeSaMmS  oC  a  Psderal  antilynch- 
lac  law  would  set  a  standard  and  serve  aa 
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A4^«tt    •i    Dr.    CUyJ    H«ck    Marm, 
UiiTtrsiiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


Df  THE  HOUe^B  OF  REPKESKNTATlVtS 

Tuesda;f.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  MTLLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Recokb.  I  Include  the  following  splen- 
did addres*  by  Dr.  Cloyd  Heck  Marvin, 
president  of  the  George  Wa>}imgt<}n 
Unhrenlty.  The  speech  was  given  June 
1.  IMt.  to  Bcmbers  of  the  graduating 
It  toOenn: 


Mmbers  ctf  the  graduating  claaa  of  1M9. 
aa  I  dlaeuaa  with  you  ways  of  thinking  about 
Ilia.  I  aball  mention  serfdom,  anta.  and 
fiawlimi  Under  our  eonatltutlonal  republic, 
«•  can  develop  an  abaolute  collectivism,  we 
can  develop  a  aoctaltacd  ocntrol  or  we  can 
maintain  a  democratic  freedom,  as  a  way  of 
Ule.  During  war  perioda.  when  we  voiun- 
iafflly  t«ni  over  to  tbe  Preetdent  ot  tbe  United 
•latae  eatraordinary  political  power*,  we  tend 
toward  atiaotutlam  in  our  tbuiklng.  When 
«•  lagtalau  for  any  part  of  a  planned  econ- 
€m9.  or  to  care  for  tbe  pbyalcal  wanu  of  our 
Bitlaeiie.  we  are  favoring  soclaltaed  controls. 
Under  our  tdea!a  ot  democratic  freedom.  w« 
bava  beld  that  men  are.  under  ruiea  of  tbe 
game,  raaponssble  for  getting  on  togciber. 
Of  tbM  way  of  thlnfclng  about  life.  Woodrow 
WUmb  wrote.  "Amertca  waa  created  in  order 
tfeat  evwry  maa  aiMWid  bare  tbe  sante  cbance 
as  avery  otbar  man.  to  cxerclae  mattery  over 
hla  own  fortune." 

Baltevtng    tn   alMt^utlam.   eoUectl«inn.   or 
aoctaliaed  control   u  to  tblnk  according  to 
Tbc«e  rules  neatrlct  and  clrcumacrlbe 
flclda  coosldered  and  thereby  limit  the 
jt  of  tbe  »"»"«*■  of  men.    Tbe  to- 
pattem  of  thinking  educates  Ita 

to  eipect  dependence  and  frtwtra- 

They  cannot  expect  the  jjratlflcatlon 
attrndtng  upon  intellectual  InTentlvenesa  or 
q>lrttual  freedom.  Dependence  exists  that 
tbe  state  mlgbt  live.  To  thU  pattern  la 
iMtod  another  concomitant  deterrent  to  in- 
#aye«dent  mental  activity,  that  Is.  a  deteri- 
orating fear  complex.  ThU  fear  to  buut  up 
by  tbe  uae  of  tbe  repetitive  statemenU  that 
poorly  defined  wicked  groupa  from  within  or 
without  ara  threatening  the  exUtenoe  of  the 
eollectlvist  ataU.  So  tbe  atau  to  supported 
by  an  overactive  police  power.  There  can 
be  little  freedom  of  thought  under  a  regime 
«(  MUSI  police  and  Internment  campa  maln- 
tatoad  to  create  fear. 

Th*  reason  that  totalMailaa  thinking  anda 
to  (llctatorahlp  U  that  dIctaMrshtp  is  a  moat 
effective  instrument  of  coercion,  and  tbe  en- 
forcement of  the  coUectlve  Ideal  Tbe  pat- 
tern la  satabllshed  t>y  one  mind,  or  the  col- 
lective mind  of  a  cboaaa  few.  Ot  tbia.  Mlk- 
oUi  Lanin  makca  tbto  atatofnent.  "Tbe  whole 
«t  aodety  wUI  have  to  become  a  singto  oAce 
a»d  a  aingle  factory  with  equality  for  work." 

Into    thla    asalgned    work,    men    must    fit 
Bucb  a  aoclety  has  a  definite  aoclo-economlc 
It  holds  that  democracy,  with  no  aingle 
lacks  direction,  and  U  milded  t>y  the 
U  aid  the  fanciiul  thinking  of  Ir- 
iDdirtduala.    Totatttariaa  «M&k- 
ts  the  Incapacity  eC  Ita  iMdna  to 
,.  an  over-all  pattern  into  which  every 

I  tt  tbe  aattoQ  can  nt:  ai;d  the  fallibility 

of  tbe  laadera  who  wctUd  undertake  to  adapt 
•ucb  totalitarian  general laationa  to  tbe  Inti- 
mate life  of  every  man  within  tbe  atate. 
Hence,  under  the  totailtarUn  thinking,  the 
limitation  of  human  aapiration  and  inven- 
tkm  to  inevitable. 
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ss  1835,  the  Count  de  Tocquevllle 
tla  poaltion  In  the  following  way. 
Democr»<  y  extenda  the  sphere  of  Individual 
loclallsm  restricts  It.     Democracy 
poaalble  value  to  each  man.  so- 
:ea  each  man  an  agent.     Democ- 
•ociallam   have   nothing   In   corn- 
one  word.  •e<}uallty.'     But  notice 
while  democracy  seeks  equality 
socialism   seeks   eqxiality   tn   re- 
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and  frustration  go  hand  in  hand, 
where  men  exist  for  the  state. 
ays  forced  to  turn  their  efforta 
ems  of   prodtiction  of  material 
are  compelled  to  turn  to  these 
because    the    Inventiveness,    tbe 
the  fuUnesa  of  production  to  loet 
trlcted  pattern.    So  they  never 
the    supplying    of    the    earthy 
istence.    You  may  have  noted  in 
recenUy  the  sale  In  New  Jersey  of 
of     the     North     American 
PourlereUt  Society.     It  was  sold 
pittance,  and  It  recalled  like  fall- 
Oneida  community,  the  Owen- 
other   like   groupa.     The   Idealists 
lUhed    these    socialized    commu- 
ter   reached    their    goala.    because 
not  attain  to  economic  aelf-sufll- 
j  to  replete  with  such  fallurea. 
!  look  at  an  ant  hlU,  we  see  tliat 
reduced  to  a  point  where  the  In- 
Incapable   of  doing   anything 
that  which    It    Is    lx)rn    to    do. 
feed  themaelvee.    They  depend 
sustenance  on  specialized  sexless 
of  the  colony.     Other  Indlvldu- 
created    male.      After    they    have 
die.    The  queen  liearing  eggs  to 
iround  which  the  colony  survives. 
action  to  lost.     It  to  replaced  by 
Imposed  by  the  morphologl- 
physlologlcal     structure    of    each 
,  limited  group.     The  Individual  s 
a  part  of  the  conun unity,  which 
tntereat  of  each  ant  with  the  In- 
he  others.    Tbto  ant  hill  commu- 
soul  or  futtire.  and  l>ecomes 
for  the  existence  of  its  mcm- 
we  are  not  yet  thus  specialized, 
lo  desire  to  reverse  our  evolutlon- 
and  t>ecome  ants, 
democratic  freedom  to  to  believe 
of   Individual  effort  man  lias 
will    continue    to    develop    from 
I  tage  In  physical.  Intellectual,  and 
There  Is  a  valid  sattofactlon 
ly  to  order  our  ways  of  living 
reoognlsea  tbe  strengtlu  of  each 
have  each  strength  acknowledged 
to  the  society  of  which 
I  a  part 

your  belief,  or  you  would  not  t>e 
theae  fine  years  of  your  life,  work- 
through  college  In  order  to  bet- 
yotirself  for  the  taska  that  are 
very  t>ellef  tiaa  k>ecn  tbe  great 
on  of  our  America.     The  freedom 
In  a  dem<H.-racy  spontaneously 
nattiral  leaderahlp  without  which 
not   have   developed   this   Nutlon. 
that  eomee  with  such  freedom  to 
from  tbe  intereet  of  tbe  state, 
ntlal  and  Integral  part  of  our 
-being.     It  la  tbe  everlasting  form 
ure  compoecd  cf  transitory  parts, 
its  force,  there  has  twen  molded 
mysterious  incorporation  we  call 
Itatlon.    That  this  way  of  thinking 
luccvaaful  cannot  be  doubted.     To 
point  all  we  have  to  do  to  to  re- 
at  tbto  very  moment  we  are  being 
for  other  nations, 
rength  of  a  nation  to  to  be  found 
Men  have  great  eneryy  and 
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that  force  muat  have  an  outlet.  The  curbing 
of  tbto  naturally  free  activity,  by  whatever 
meana:  the  negation  of  a  citizens  fuU  re- 
sponsibility for  hto  actions;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Individual  as  merely  a  physlo- 
soclal  unit,  Inevitably  brings  at>out  frustra- 
tion of  moral  man.  It  will  suppress  the 
spirituality,  the  hope,  and  leave  only  the 
frightened,  discouraged  feeling  of  uaelesanets, 
or  It  will  buret  forth  in  weird,  nonacctol 
waya. 

Let  tu  llluatrate  tbto  point  by  the  example 
of  overlegtodattao — leglalatlon  which  ceU 
ceilings  upon  meali  aetlvltlea.  Such  legtola- 
tlon  results  in  tbe  lowering  of  the  mor.-^l 
tone.  We  saw  tbto  In  prohibition  timea.  In 
tbe  long  run.  overlegtolatlon  is  Just  as  de- 
structive to  moral  responsibility  when  il  to 
enacted  to  meet  social-betterment  concepts. 
Call  to  mind  tbe  fraud  that  to  now  being 
practiced  in  the  tight-woven  British  society 
in  regard  to  socialized  medicine  Mary 
members  of  the  Labor  Party  Itself  are  ad- 
versely critical  of  what  to  taking  place  In 
their  program  and  asking  for  limitations  In 
It. 

Morality  flourirtiea  only  when  men  are 
held  responsible  for  the  development  of  their 
own  Uvea.'  You  can't  legtolate  Into  the  indi- 
vidual such  attributes  aa  hope,  growth,  or 
morality.  It  has  often  been  tried,  and  aa 
often  It  has  always  failed.  Good  legislation 
lays  down  rules  for  guidance  as  we  undertake 
the  free  way  of  life,  of  personal  responslbUity. 
It  stops  there.  It  does  not  try  to  supplant 
moral  growth,  nor  by  creating  security  re- 
strictions, limit  inventiveness  and  faith. 

When  men  are  held  down  by  ceilings,  life 
that  Is  Intended  to  sublimate  the  physical 
always  emphasizes  it.  And  an  overemphasis 
on  the  physical  side  of  life  sets  up  false 
values,  which  If  not  met  cause  baffled  per- 
sons to  despair.  The  fnoatration  of  repres- 
sive ceilings  leads  to  lack  of  faith,  to  non- 
social  action,  to  despondency,  to  suicide,  to 
the  Increase  of  crime,  sex  outrages,  mental 
diseases,  nervotu  disorders,  and  dishonoring 
of  ttie  home. 

If  we  are  going  to  overcome  paralyzing 
skepticism  and  destructive  materialism, 
freedom  alone  will  suiBce.  Only  under  free- 
dom can  man  have  faith  to  develop  hto 
deepest  emotion,  which  to  a  decent  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  man.  Tlie  test  of  true 
democratic  thinking  to  that  it  contends  for 
such  freedom  and  provides  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  faith  and  the  power  of  men. 

You  have  all  heard  the  dertolve  expression, 
"Tied  to  his  mother's  apron  strings.  "  When 
applied  to  growth  In  a  free  society,  iu  mean- 
ing has  a  deep  acientlflc  significance.  When 
the  people  of  tbe  land,  old  and  young,  are 
told  what  to  think,  they  t>ecome  dependent. 
Dependent,  they  fall  l)ack  upon  the  security 
of  the  "  mother -Idea. "  Psychtotrists  make 
clear  the  result  of  what  to  called  "mother 
complex. '  Under  such  retreat  there  is  pres- 
ent a  desire  to  hide  under  the  mothers 
skirts.  Excuses  are  ttie  order  of  the  day. 
EMfllculty  to  never  squarely  met.  Irreaponai- 
bUlty  marka  behavior.  Weakness  becomes  a 
virtue.  Apt.  free  aggressiveness  to  lost,  men 
t>ecome  subaervient.  When  men's  thinking 
allows  "apron-string  concepts  "  to  prevail,  the 
state  supplants  the  ovcrzealous  mother  in 
his  mind,  and  weakened  men  ttim  more  and 
more  to  government  for  protection  and  eus- 
tenance.  Tbto  to  not  tiie  way  of  democrat. c 
self-reliance.  Under  free  and  democratic 
thinking,  men  with  heads  held  hi^b  are  ag- 
gresalve:  they  eagerly  accept  respons.bility 
for  their  own  lives;  they  struggle  by  faith, 
and  endeavor  to  tx  creative. 

I  would  have  you  believe  that  only  a  free 
mind  to  a  trustworthy  mind;  that  only  a  free 
mind  to  a  llt>eral  mmd;  that  your  nobility  as 
a  human  t>eint{  can  emerge  only  from  your 
efforts  to  liberate  yourself  from  limiting 
pbyaical  concepts:  that  ttie  law  of  growth  to 
and  always  baa  t)een  to  struggle  free  and  un- 
trammeled  toward  spiritual  attainment;  that 
devotion  to  freedom  Is  not  something  at>- 
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street,  but  aa  a  way  of  living  it  to  necesaary 
few  the  very  existence  of  the  Nation.  Under 
freedom  alone  can  you  get  the  deep  lattofac- 
tiOQS  attending  upon  attainment  and  eerv- 
ice  that  will  make  you  a  useful,  happy  citi- 
zen; that  freedom  to  a  divine  attrilnrte:  that 
It  Is  a  spiritual  expression  of  life  ttiat  beet 
manifests  Itself  tlirough  the  faith,  the  tiope. 
the  creation,  the  cooperative  service  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life. 


Farmers  can  still  protect  themaelvee.  it  to 
pointed  out,  by  building  wooden  storage  or 
buying  iteel  t>ln8.  If  tiiey  fail  to  do  ao,  they 
mtist  expect  to  pile  wheat  on  tbe  ground  or 
press  it  onto  markets  plu^Ml  Whh  Oovem- 
ment  wheat.  Prices  subataBtMly  btfow  tbe 
loan  price  must  k>e  tlM  result. 


Govemment  Wheat  Fills  Storafe  Space 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  OELAWARI 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  U?«TED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  7  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  jonsenl  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobb  an  editorial 
from  the  Kansas  City  »Mo.>  Grain  Mar- 
ket Review  for  Thursday,  June  2.  1949, 
entitled  "Government  Wheat  PiUs  Stor- 
age Space."  J..    ,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COVZalOCENT  WHEAT  FILLS  STO«ACI  SP.%C« 

A  long  1«i:t  by  members  of  tbe  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Trade  and  other  grain  markets 
of  the  Southwest  to  help  assure  for  wheat 
growers  the  full  1949  Government  support 
prices  appears  to  have  been  lost.  On  the 
prospective  1949  wheat  crop  of  Kansas.  Colo- 
rado, and  Nebraska,  tbto  may  mean  a  loss 
of  manv  millions  of  dollars  in  farmers'  re- 
turns, Edmund  Marshall,  president  of  tbe 
local  exchange,  said  today.  He  warned  farm- 
ers to  plan  accordingly  and  advised  them  to 
provide  sufficient  storage  on  the  farms. 

The  grain  trade  of  Kansas  City  and  other 
markets,  functioning  as  merchandisers  and 
storers  of  wheat,  has  been  pressing  since 
early  April  to  make  a  maximum  of  grain- 
storage  space  available  for  the  new  wheat 
crop  In  terminal  market  elevators.  About 
80  percent  of  the  wheat  entered  Into  the 
loan  program  In  the  Southwest  from  the 
194«  crop  was  placed  In  elevators  and  only 
30  percent  on  farms. 

Thto  season  these  public  elevators  are  about 
75  percent  filled  with  accimiulations  of  1948 
wheat  and  other  grains  now  owned  by  CCC 
through  last  year's  support  program.  Little 
room  to  therefore,  left  in  the  terminal  ele- 
vators for  the  new  crop. 

The  grain  trade  has  already  l)een  over- 
whelmed with  applications  from  farmers  and 
Including  country  grain  dealers  for  etorage 
space  for  the  1949  crop,  but  ita  hands  are 
largely  tied  Ijecause  CCC  has  to  date  refused 
to  mjve  out  the  old -crop  grain. 

As  far  back  as  last  Apnl  the  grain  ex- 
changes began  to  press  CCC  for  a  solution 
to  thto  problem.  They  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  100,000.000  bushels  of  empty 
space  to  available  in  public  elevators  cast 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  pleaded  with 
the  Federal  agency  to  move  as  much  of 
the  accumtilationa  in  Southwest  elevators 
as  possible  to  those  elevators  in  order  to 
provide  space  for  the  new  crop.  Meetings 
were  held  In  Kansas  City.  Hutchinson.  Kans.. 
Chicago,  and  WMbiagton.  but  without  avail. 
CCC.  while  dtfegated  by  law  to  operate  a 
1949  wheat -support  program,  has  in  reality 
aasiuned  an  opposite  role.  By  refusing  to 
move  Its  old  grain  In  Southwest  elevators 
it  is  really  preventing  many  millions  of  bush- 
els of  new  wheat  from  entering  tbe  support 
program. 


Address  by  Hob.  Frank  P.  Graham,  of 
North  Carolina,  at  Gradaatioa  Exercises 
of  the  Unirersity  of  North  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  jfortH  caeoLiHa 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  very 
splendid  address  delivered  yesterday  by 
my  colleague  [Mr.  GRAH^Ml  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  deepest  need  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  to  peace  with  Justice  and  freedom. 
Mankind  In  self-defense  of  civilization  must 
not  let  go  in  the  difBcult  struggles  and  pa- 
tient hopes  for  peace.  Two  world  wars 
nearly  wrecked,  and  a  third  world  war,  with 
Its  superweapons  of  utter  destruction,  might 
destroy  our  modem  world. 

After  the  First  World  War  the  United  States 
renounced  the  Leagiie  of  Nations  and  faUed 
the  hopes  of  mankind.  After  the  Second 
World  War  the  Soviet  Union  baa  obstructed 
the  United  Nations  and  has  failed  the  hu- 
mane hopes  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Upon  the  ruins  and  miseries  left  Ijy  World 
War  I  the  Paactot  dictatorships  reared  their 
monstrous  power  against  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  Asto.  and  America.  Upon  the  ruins 
and  miseries  left  by  World  War  n  the  Com- 
muntot  dictatorship  constructs  Its  no  leas 
monstrous  subversions  and  aggressions 
against  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  people 
m  both  the  east  and  the  west.  We  devoutly 
trust  that  the  twilight  of  the  cold  war  will  not 
turn  into  the  darkness  of  the  unthinkable 
tragedy  of  a  third  world  war.  In  the  strug- 
gles toward  the  dawn,  we  are  groping  for  the 
free  light  and  fair  balance  of  both  freedom 
and  security. 

The  responsibility  for  the  cold  war  wUl 
ultimately  be  adjudged  by  better  informed 
minds  than  my  own.  I  am  not  unaware  that 
America  and  the  free  nations  have  some  re- 
sponslbUitles  for  which  they  are  answerable 
to  themselves  and  the  God  of  htotory.  The 
frustrations  and  deficiencies  of  our  ownNa- 
tlon  and  the  other  democracies,  the  corrup- 
tion in  China,  and  the  imperialism  in  tlie 
African.  Pacific,  and  Asiatic  world  are  a  part 
of  tbe  T<"*  o<  tbe  democratic  world  in  wtilcb 
we  all  mnat  tfiare. 

It  to  written  In  the  record  tliat  the  Soviet 
Union,  instead  of  continuing  tiie  AUied  co- 
operation wliich  won  tbe  war  and  could  have 
won— and  could  yet  win— the  peace,  ob- 
structed the  continuation  of  thto  coopera- 
tion broke  the  pledge  for  the  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples:  subjugated  little  na- 
tjqtf  by  force,  or  threat  of  force,  and  internal 
KUl»verslon:  picked  off  nations,  one  by  one, 
and  locked  them  behind  tbe  iron  aat^  9i 
the  police  sute;  carried  on  satiotage  of  ^BO- 
pean  recovery:  made  war  on  religion;  ob- 
structed, by  abuse  oi  the  veto  In  the  United 


IfatimM,  International  procedtires;  blockaded 
Berlin:  and  in  the  midst  of  tbe  erxsrld-wlde 
hopes  for  peace  and  tbe  world-wide  fear  of 
atomic  bombs,  rejected  the  United  Nations 
plan  for  the  international  control  of  attnala 
power.  Instead  of  the  grand  design  for  thO 
translation  of  the  cooperation  of  the  AUlwl 
nations  for  winning  the  war  into  th«  coop- 
eration of  tbe  United  Nations  for  winning 
the  peace,  thto  tragic  wwld  now  carries  tbe 
heavy  loada.  disillusionmenta.  and  strains 
of  the  unprecedented  cold  war  in  which  we 
have  neither  the  security  of  peace  nor  the 
actuality  of  war. 

Atomic  power  and  Its  secrets  thus  becama 
one  ol  tbe  ciiief  centers  of  tension  and  fear 
in  the  cold  war.  With  international  control 
and  sharing  of  atomic  knowledge  and  power 
against  its  use  for  tlie  destruction  of  clvillaa- 
tion  and  with  international  cooperation  for 
Ita  use  for  the  construction  of  a  more  pro- 
ductive, humane,  and  fairer  world,  all  tbe 
people  and  their  scienttota  would  have 
blessings  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
and  spirit  adventuring  along  the  farthest 
frontiers  of  free  research  and  creative  coop- 
eration toward  a  better  life  for  all  people. 
Without  thto  cooperation,  without  tbe  lnt«r- 
national  agreement  for  Its  control  and  use. 
atomic  research  and  the  industrial  know- 
how  for  tbe  production  of  Its  terrible  power 
i>ecame  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  tba 
espionage  of  tiie  Soviet  Union. 

Against  thto  international,  national,  and 
psychological  bac^round.  the  resulting  1 
of  the  American  people  are  underst 
To  those  ofBdato  of  the  Ooeemaient  who  have 
been  tiie  objects  of  tbto  fear  and  even 
wtiipped-up  hysterto,  stich  an  understanding. 
I  feel  stire.  has  been  to  them  a  source  of 
perspective  and  forgiveness  rstber  than  ran- 
cour and  reeentment.  They  would  agree  that 
it  to  important  that  the  press,  radio,  and  con- 
gressional investigation  have  clear  freedom, 
even  if  some  indlvlduato  bave  "to  take  it" 
meantime.  II  they  can  stand  and  "take  it" 
long  enough,  the  American  people  always 
rally  in  fairness  to  those  indlvlduato  wIm 
themselves  are  free,  competent,  and  loyally 
devoted  in  the  service  of  their  country.  In 
the  invtoible  world  of  God  and  tlie  human 
spirit,  truth  to  mighty  and  will  prevail. 

At  such  a  critical  time  It  to  well  that  tba 
Ameirican  people  do  not  allow  our  weU- 
grounded  fear  and  hatred  of  tbe  Communtot 
dictatorship  to  subv«t  our  free  institutions 
and  ciiange  our  htotoric  American  way  of  life 
Into  totalitartaa  waya.  It  to  our  faith  that 
the  Amerleaa  people  wfll  keep  the  democratic 
perspective  and  tbe  fair  balance  of  a  free 
people.  Onc^n  fear,  they  passed  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  but  tn  a  calmer  mood  they 
soon  restored  the  basic  freedom  of  petition, 
inquiry,  discussion,  and  publication  on  which 
America  vras  so  largely  founded.  These 
predoua  freedoms  bave  since  tieen  preserved 
to  thto  hour. 

The  student  legtolature,  in  keeping  with 
the  historic  traditions  of  thto  place,  passed 
its  resolutions  against  any  required  oatbs 
at  students  and  teachers  regarding  tbetr 
economic.  political,  and  religious  vtews.  The 
North  Carolina  Legislature  wisely  passed  no 
laws  and  the  tmiversity  board  of  trustees 
wisely  passed  no  regulations  against  tbe 
freedom  of  the  hiiman  mind.  The  trustees 
also  wisely  held  that  the  question  at 
character,  competence,  values,  ar.d 
loyalty  of  members  of  the  staff  were  a  first 
respoadbllity  of  the  able  and  devoted  chief 
s^toBlBlstrative  ofOcers  of  the  imiveralty  with 
tbeir  faculty  advisers.  Ttie  univ«^lties,  m 
aecordance  with  tbe  principles  and  spirit  of 
the  American  lUiioltlMltniwi  >U1  of  Rights. 
Will  not  close  their  doors  to  aay  student  be- 
cause of  hto  political,  ecotuimic.  or  reUgtoos 
views. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to.  by  e«- 
perlence.  in  a  new  Held  seeking  to  develop 
policies  wbicb  will  protect  tbe  "         '' 
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■cMntiAr  Inquiry  mnA  the  arrurtty  o;  Um  Ite- 
tSon  Two  prtadptc*  hav*  evolved'  On*  for 
dvtttui  eontml.  aatf  Um  otlwr  tat  m  m- 
•tow*  m  part  d  ttw 

or 

TIM  «Btv«nftlM  llk« 
mre  a«ek.!nfF  t/>  find  an  anc««r  tr>  tb9< 
M  to  vb«ttirr  •  mrmber  of  tiM 
PsrtT  la  OAdcT  avch  a  tftorlplto*  md  p«rt7 
ttn*  ctt  a  for*  ten  tyranny  ttiat  h*  to  not  tr«« 
to  tMkch  tn  accortfanc*  vlth  th«  prtnclpia* 
at  a  rrw  tmlvantty.  Opoa  Um  aatatataH- 
mmt  of  th«  fa«t  and  natt»»  of  tbl*  Iron  dto- 
«lpUn«  V1U  ^mfmmM  Um  olttaaata  poUey  of 
our  unlvi  rrttlw  tbvanglMNit  tlM  ifmimrBMr 
world  Th«  aflgraaaioiM  of  tbe  dictators  and 
Um  aubT«r»toaa  by  tbdr  acmu  In  th«  eold 
w  azMl  not  a  ratrrat  of  fracdom.  erratrd  in 
tlM  poltey  of  •  wmrtty  cMck  ta  tht  atomic 

tanIMp  in  rkarts*  and  OoaHBOBM  orfrantxa- 
tlHa  wtucA  aavk   to  awtruy  feocft  arcurtty 

Iba  Atomle  niarfy  OomontMlon.  th«  Na- 
irch  OouneU.  and  tb«  Joint  Con- 
Ct«UBttte*  OB  Atomic  Bnerfy  of 
bam  tb*  BcbttaCb  and  tb«  ■Khty-drat  Con- 

of  th«  most  tin> 
actentlflc  and 
•ntrrprlan  of  history  with  rml- 
abOttT.  patrtotlam.  and  dedication  to 
America  ami  tb*  eatiac  of  freedom  and  peace 
ta  ttM  world. 

The  acbools  and  coUe«aa  for  the  aake  of 
atMl  aptnt  of  man  imw  in  f  lobaJ 
Integra UoD.  kalM-^oe.  and  the  iren- 
Tlew.  and  OMIM  bava  fi— doi  for  tta 
aaJte  to  ofltaM  tb*  Maa  aad  tact  at  tbe 
tyraaay.  aapaHiaB.  aad  billtraliHi  of  the 

left,  m  the  atntncle  for  tbe  poaaaaaton  of 
tba  mind  and  aptrtt  of  man 

Hiatory  taacriaa  beyond  tbe  denial  of  big- 
otry or  tba  anaar  of  cyalelaai  tbat  tbe  answer 

la  Bot  taaMtaaa  aad  agsrs.  to  i>ot  a  eon- 
tmr  to  error  Is  not 
tbe  cteai^atag  power  of  ttfht  and 
the  iswa  and  tba  Ooaatttutlon 
•f  tbe  Cnited  States  of  America.  In  tbe  days 
of  lU  weakness  America  was  tbe  haven  of 
aitd  ibould  not  tn  tbe  days  ct  Its 
tbe  ttr  >n«baM  of  Mgots.  To 
In  t^>e  great  liaailiaii  tradl- 
la  aomattmaa  ■tooaltod  wa  american. 
by  oar  btotar«e  <liaar<ca«i  BiU  of 
la  aot  a  aobvorslee  actltlty.  It  to  on- 
fair  la  oiur  loMftoo  and  our  Amerlcaniani  to 
call  eommuntotic  tbe  moat  decent,  humane, 
aad  spiritual  bapaa  of  aaanblbd.  Tbe  mora 
AaMrteans  wba  vadaartaadta^y  and  sin- 
evaly  subacriba  to  tba  OoaathwUoo  and  lu 
BUI  of  Rlghta.  tba  batter  for  Aaarlca  and 
yHvorkL  Tba  trasdoati  of  tbe  coIIscb  aisana 
aot  oaly  tba  freadoas  to  taqulre  and  pab> 
Itoh  tbe  tbeoloflcaJ  tmpllcatlcn  of  tbe  feo- 
logic  structure  of  tbe  earth,  and  tbe  btolofl- 
oal  Impllcatloo  of  tbe  physical  structure  of 
a  Itak.  bat  alao  tba  botaaa  and  iplrttual  Im- 

tton  of  tba  BtMiaar  afamjtma  of  tba  atooL 

Tbe  oaaaayMaaa  of  tba  modem  scieatMk 
a^e  bave  wmtifculad  frcatly  to  tbe  knovl* 
cdire  aad  priifsaa  ef  aaaa  aad  rteiltaatbrn 
bv«  dsspiy 

a%aty  af  Om  aMral  im% 
anence.    ethical 
talitartan 

a  dieper  and  wider  syn- 

tategration  of   Ideaa  In   tbe 

the  anlty  of  human  per- 

tmity    of    maafcind.   aad   tbe 

'  af  tba  gpmrsi    aaa  worM,  aaa  taaauy. 

aa  Ood. 

Tba  ormuuaatioa  of  tbe  Maa  Obdnr  Ood 

of  tbe  faaMly  of  aatteoa  toi  a 

adsr  the 

Cbartar  of   tba  OnMad  Mauoaa  to  tba  laat 
defenaa  afaioat  modern  clvUiaa- 
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tlon's  potoets  of  aelf-destruction.  The  abo- 
imoa  ocftbe  veto:  intcrnauunal  Inspection 
of  atomic  power;  a  srorld  cotut 
witb  on^nal  Jurisdiction  orer  Indlvlduato 
guilty  of  Crimea  against  the  United  Nations. 
witb  tb«  gttaranty  of  an  International  bill 
of  rIgbU ,  an  international  police  force  re- 
oaly  to  tbe  United  Nations:  snd 
of  legtalatlre  powers  In  tbe 
of  the  United  Nations — all  these 
lea  amendmenu  to  tbe  Charter 
and  the  otber  demooraclea  must 
tnttiatlTe  for  tbe  organlaatlon  of 
at  tbe  risk  of  war.  Drift  Into  war 
1  In  the  atomic  age 

Isolation  did  not  prevent  either 
World  War  or   tbe  Second  World 
Akierlran    participation    In    Intrrna- 
pr  jcedures  may  prevent  a  third  world 
danger  to  tbat  we  may  get  weary 
vy  economic  load  and  tbe  heavy 
responsibility    of    world    leadership 
war.  with  all  Its  burdens,  has  been 
m    tbe   demixrraclea.     To    prevent 
from  becoming  a  shooting  war. 
now    carry    the    present    load    of 
Ifarihall  plan,  tbe  prospective  load  of 
Atla  ittc  Pact,  and  perhaps  tbe  load  of 
fw  tira  plan  for  savlnK  louthern  Asia 
tot  tUtarlan  tyranny— all  to  prevent  a 
W!  \T  and  save  freedom  in  tbe  world, 
tl  e  United  Ststes  to  continue  for  a 
per  od  to  carry  these  heavy  loads  would 
ov<  retrain  our  economy  and  to  under  • 
otp-  social   advance.     For   America   to 
theae  burdena.  withdraw  from 
and  al)dlca;e  her  rnwitlon  of  re- 
and  laadarshlp.  would  mean  tbe 
domination  of  all  Europe  and  of 
American    laolatlon    would    then 
to  tbe  tbird  world  war.  tbe  bank- 
natlons.  tbe  murder  of  millions, 
ruin  of  civilization, 
y  out  to  not  through  toolation  but 
participation:    aot  lass  world   leader- 
more  world  laaderablp  through  tbe 
Ifationa. 

not  rely  solely  or  mainly    on  eco- 

1  lUlltary.  and  atomic  power  for  the 

of  America.     May  we  stand  ■tanch 

for  tbe  freedom,  recovery,  In- 

cooperatlon.  and  tbe  peace  of  all 

America   must    be   morally  strong 

ingly  free  and  fair  to  all  people 

n  democracy.     Let  us  at  a  propl- 

wltbln  tbe  Charter  of  tbe  United 

with  a  sense  of  human  brotberbocd 

Cfcd.  raise  tbe  standard  of  a  limited 

srorld  government  to  which  all  peo- 

In  tbto  dark  world,  can  look  wUb 

freedom,  justice,  and  peace. 


Ta  tkc  Victors 


K  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


h 


IN 


or 

ON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rorKsTtvAifi.* 
SBNATS  OF  THZ  UNITKD  STATES 

Tue9lav.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thurfdajf.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  ]  fARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlixM>us  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appentttx  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "  "o  the  Victors,"  publtshed  In  the 
8omer54t  (Pa.)  Daliy  American  of  June 
4.  1949 

Therd  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ord  »red  to  be  printed  in  %be  Rscoto. 
••  foUofs: 

t<D  ntk  vKToaa 

Orovsd  Cleveland  was  elected  President  of 
tba  Unit  Nl  States  largely  because  of  a  pledge 


be  made  tbat  tbe  spoils  system,  whl^ 
ruled  In  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
Government,  should  be  sboltobed. 

Andrew  Jackson  s  predecessor  ol  Mr  Cleve- 
land, had  been  tbe  daddy  of  the  Idea  that  to 
tbe  Tictors  (In  a  Federal  election)  t>clong  the 
spoils. 

Mr.  Cleveland  made  the  Jackaonlan  doc- 
trine look  like  tbe  rule  of  a  gang  of  thieves. 

Tbe  Civil  Service  Coountoslon  was  set  up 
snd  a  sort  of  security  was  given  Government 
servants. 

President  Truman  seems  to  have  turned 
back  tbe  pages  of  bUtory  so  that  be  migbt  re- 
ward those  who  have  rendered  btm  extraor- 
dinary service. 

But  has  be? 

In  the  olden  days,  tbe  spoilsmen  controlled 
the  living  of  the  humblest  Federal  employee. 

President  Truman  seems  to  have  applied 
tbe  Jacksonlan  doctrine  to  tbe  higher  ups 
alone,  perhaps,  because  of  tbe  civil -service 
Isws. 

Tet.  the  men  who  Oil  tbe  higher  olDoet  in 
tbe  Government  ought  to  be  tbe  most  capa-- 
ble  available. 

For  example.  It  seems  Incredible  tbat  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  selected  be- 
cause of  hU  success  as  a  collector  of  cam- 
paign ftuids,  or  tbat  any  representative  of 
tbto  Government  in  a  foreign  land  should 
be  appointed  because  of  bis  contributions  to 
the  victory. 

Not  long  ago  the  press  reports  from  Wash- 
ington told  of  the  determination  of  President 
Truman  to  ignore  the  recommendations  of 
representatives  of  tbe  people  in  Congress  who 
refused  to  take  dictation  from  him. 

W^hen  Rome  got  to  the  point  where  the  pur- 
ple was  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder, 
tbe  end  of  tbe  republic  was  at  hand. 


The  Taft-Hartley  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  7  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  engaged  in  the  vital  task  of  review- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  law.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I.  like  many — I  believe  the 
majority — of  my  colleagues,  favor  the  es- 
sential provisions  of  this  law  is  that  we 
believe  that  it  Is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
American  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
We  believe  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
prevents  arbitrary  abuses  of  power  by 
any  one  group  in  our  population. 

I  have  In  my  hands.  Mr.  President,  two 
Items  which  bear  out  this  very  theme. 
The  first  is  a  powerful  editorial  which 
was  carried  over  a  month  ago  in  the 
May  4,  1949.  issue  of  the  Waukesha,  Wis.. 
Dally  Freeman.  This  editorial  rightly 
upheld  the  action  of  the  Hoase  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  refusing  to  be  a  rubber 
stamp  to  the  President  and  refusing  to 
repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law  outright. 
The  editorial  empha:>izes  that  It  Is  a  part 
of  our  American  way  of  life  that  Congress 
must  not  accept  the  dictates  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  but  must  exert  independent 
authority.  The  editorial  also  points  out 
how  twdly  ml.^represented  was  the  record 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Although 
the  House  later  reversed  its  action  and 
refused  to  send  on  the  Wood  bill  to  the 
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_.  the  validity  of  thLs  editorial  re- 

. unimpaired,  and.  in  fact,  has  been 

strengthened  over  the  past  month. 

The  second  Item  is  a  forthright  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mr.  De  Witt  Emery, 
president  of  the  National  Small  Business- 
men's Association.  Mr.  Emery  prepared 
a  statement  regarding  the  injunction 
provisions  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and 
pointed  out  how  these  provisions  also  are 
in  keeping  with  the  American  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  This  statement 
was  printed  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
publication  Pulling  Together,  which  is 
issued  in  Chicago  by  his  organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  from  the  Waukesha  I>aily 
Freeman  and  the  text  of  Mr.  Emery's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Editorial  from  the  Waukesha  (Wis.) 

DaUy  Freeman] 
The  EicHTT-Fia«t  Is  No  RrBBxt-SrAiCP 

CoifonH,  KrrHEx 
Historians  who  are  constantly  looking  for 
tbe  beginning  of  eras  and  their  end.  might 
put  down  May  3.  1949.  as  a  definite  conclusion 
of  modem-day  rubber-stamp  Congresses. 
Tbe  lower  House  yesterday  gave  a  resovmd- 
Ing  answer  to  President  Truman's  demand  for 
full  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  gave 
approval  to  its  own  sulMtltute  bill,  sponsored 
by  Representative  Johh  8.  Wood.  Democrat 
from  Georgia.  Thus  tbe  President  waa  again 
rebuffed— and  this  time  badly— by  a  Con- 
gress which  he  bad  hoped  and  bad  t)elleved 
would  do  his  bidding,  as  Congresses  before 
him  had  done  tbe  bidding  and  rubl)er  stamp- 
ing demanded  by  President  Roosevelt.  The 
Eightieth  Congress  was  viciously  maligned 
and  In  some  cases  libeled  last  fall  by  Mr. 
Truman  during  his  totir  of  tbe  Nation  prior 
to  the  November  election.  Tbe  Eightieth 
Congress  had  refused  to  do  his  bidding  and 
the  President  was  angry.  He  spoke  during 
his  campaign  as  though  Congress  should  have 
done  what  he  wanted  done,  whether  his  de- 
mands were  right  or  wrong.  He  asked  for 
the  ouster  of  tbat  terrible  Congress  because 
he  could  not  dictate  to  It  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
before  blm  had  dictated  to  legislators  and 
usually  got  what  he  wanted. 

But  time  has  disclosed  that  the  Eightieth 
Congress  was  not  as  terrible  as  the  President 
had  represented  11  to  be.  It  was  merely  as- 
suming once  more  the  duties  tbat  are  as- 
cribed to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  emerging  from  the  puppetry  to  which 
it  had  long  subjected  Itself  and  to  which  It 
was  subjected  by  a  strong  and  powerftU 
President  who  sat  across  the  table  from 
dictators  In  foreign  lands,  who  charted  areas 
and  adopted  policies  which  later  were  merely 
confirmed  and  rubt>er-5tamped  by  tbe  peo- 
ples  representatives.  It  was  an  effective  way 
of  getting  things  done  without  argument, 
without  opposition,  without  clearing  with  the 
will  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  practice  became  so  general  that 
there  was  serious  talk  in  many  circles  about 
abolishing  Congress  because  It  was  an  inef- 
fective and  Impotent  arm  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment . 

President  Truman's  slander  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  whipped  up  indignation  among 
many  people,  some  of  whom  fall  to  realize 
what  tbe  constitutional  relationship  is  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  Government.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  President  should  dictate  to 
Congress;  bis  function  and  purpoee  are  to 
recommend.  His  wiU  is  not  paramount,  as 
in  the  instance  of  dictator  governments;  hl» 
role  is  tbat  of  an  adviser  whose  greatest  power 
rests  In  tbe  power  to  veto,  not  to  demand. 


Tet  Mr  Trtiman.  like  Mr.  Roascrelt.  got 
into  tbe  habit  of  demanding.  And  while  It 
Is  not  a  good  habit  for  a  President  to  acquire, 
regardless  bow  powerful  he  may  t>ecome  with 
the  people,  that  is  a  personal  matter  which 
he  alone  can  decide.  But  it  stUl  does  not 
mean  tbat  Congress  must  acquiesce  to  his 
demands.  This  Is  to  say  President  Truman 
bad  a  perfect  right  as  Chief  Executive  to 
recommend  adoption  of  his  own  Taft-Hart- 
ley repealer,  but  it  does  not  foUow  tbat  Con- 
gress must  do  bis  bidding.  Nor  does  It 
follow  tbat  because  Congress  does  not  do  the 
President  s  Wddlng  tbat  it  Is  a  terrible  Con- 
gress which  deserves  to  be  maligned  and 
thrown  out  or  thoroughly  discredited.  Here 
is  representative  government  at  work,  as 
conceived  by  the  founding  fathers  and  as 
stated  In  the  United  States  Constitution.  It 
is  the  great  leveler  of  tbe  peaks  and  tbe 
depressions  which  alternanely  occur  In  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  Strong 
Presidents  find  their  will  thwarted  by  the 
will  of  Congress,  when  Congress  Is  firm  and 
strong.  We  have  just  emerged  from  an  era 
when  Congreases  were  weak  and  accepted 
tbe  will  of  a  powerful  President  at  lU  faca 
value  and  seldom  croaaed  blm. 

Today  Congress  Is  back  In  the  driver's  seat, 
firmly  and  squarely.  The  Eightieth  Congress 
began  the  Job  of  building  back  the  respect  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  which 
bad  t>een  lost  and  at  one  time  during  tbe 
Roosevelt  administration  was  all  tmt  de- 
stroyed. The  young  people  today  are  learn- 
ing, If  they  study  the  work  of  Congress,  that 
It  Is  more  than  a  butt  of  some  evil  or  some 
funny  Jokes.  By  a  vote  of  317  to  a03  tbe 
lower  House  of  Congress  yesterday  spoke  its 
will  and  that  will  Is  greater  by  far  than  the 
win  of  one  Individual,  even  though  that  In- 
dividual U  President  of  tbe  United  States. 
That  is  democracy  at  work — democracy  at  Us 
best.  That  Is  what  makes  this  Nation 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  a  nation 
worth  preserving,  a  nation  worth  defending 
for  the  great  good  It  can  do  for  the  greatest 
number. 

A  Minnini  fbom  otn  ptzsmzMT 
It  seems  evident  from  some  of  tbe  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  concerning  my 
piece  In  the  March  issue  of  Pulling  Together 
tbat  I  did  not  adequately  answer  William 
Green's  contention  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
U  a  slave  labor  law.    So  111  try  again. 

Green,  as  you  no  doubt  remember,  said. 
"The  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  pro- 
vides that  Involuntary  servitude  shall  not  he 
Imposed  on  any  Individual  except  as  punish- 
ment for  crime.  Yet  tbe  Taft-Hartley  law 
authorizes  the  Mae  of  Injunctions  which,  when 
applied,  compels  workers  to  work  against 
their  will.  That  Is  slavery  and  Invobmtary 
servitude,  practiced  In  a  free  America.  How 
would  employers  feel  If  they  were  enjoined 
and  cc«npeUed  by  Injunctions  to  operate 
their  plants  against  their  will  and  at  a  loss? 
It  matters  not  how  long  a  man  is  compelled 
to  work — for  1  minute  or  1  second — it  Is 
eocnpulsion  and  If  he  is  forced  to  work 
against  his  will  and  go  to  JaU,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  refusing  to  work,  he  Is  a  victim 
of  Involuntary  servitude  and  slavery.  You 
and  no  one  else  can  deny  this  fact." 

Involuntary  servitude  is  not  Involved  In  an 
Injunction  agailnst  a  labor  union  because 
each  indlvldiial  member  of  the  union  Is  still 
free,  after  the  Injtinctlon  has  been  issued. 
to  quit  his  Job  and  get  himself  another  job. 
An  Injunction  does  not  deprive  him  of  his 
freedom  of  choice.  If  It  did.  It  would  be 
involuntary  servitude,  but  It  doesn't.  He's 
Just  as  free  to  quit  and  get  another  Job  or 
go  fishing  as  he  was  before  tbe  Injunction 
against  bis  union  was  Issued,  and  so  long  as 
tbe  Individual  has  a  choice  between  work- 
ing and  quitting,  be  very  definitely  Is  not. 
-  eumot  be.  a  victim  of  Involuntary  servitude. 
All  the  Injvmctlve  provision  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  does  U  to  give  the  Government 


the  right  to  request  tbe  courts  to  curb  a 
tmlon.  when  In  pursuit  oC  ita  own  scUblt 
aims  and  purposes  tbe  union  carries  Ita  ac- 
tivities to  tbe  {Hsint  wtiare  public  health  and 
safety  are  jtapwiUmii.  Anyone  who  objocta 
to  this  must  tbaa  subscribe  to  tbe  Idea  tlMA 
labor  \mtons  are  a  thing  apart,  are  over  and 
above  all  the  laws  of  vbe  land  an<^  can  do  no 
wrong. 

A  republic  is  essentially  a  government  of 
checks  and  balances.  Whenever  certain 
rlgbu  or  privileges  are  established  for  a 
group  or  groups,  a  check  must  also  be  set 
up  to  be  lised  to  bring  tbe  group  or  group* 
back  into  balance  If  these  righU  or  privi- 
leges are  abused.  That  is  fundamental  and 
no  republic,  ours  or  any  otber,  can  long 
endure  which  does  not  adhere  to  a  care- 
fully thought  out  and  well-establtahed  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  tnUances. 

DxWrrr  Emxst. 


Socialism  in  Great  Britaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIBCXHIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  7  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  19i9 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrissiokal 
Rkcord  two  news  items  from  a  London 
newspaper  Indicating  the  manner  in 
which  socialism  is  working  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Pebruary  1946,  when  I  was 
discussing  the  pending  British  loan  with 
the  Right  Honorable  Winston  Churchill. 
I  asked  him  if  the  Labor  Government 
was  going  to  nationalize  the  industries  of 
Great  Britain  and  he  emphatically  re- 
plied: "If  it  attempts  to  do  so  It  will  be 
voted  out  of  oCBce  overnight."  But  it  has. 
proceeded  with  its  nationalization  plans 
including  the  nationalization  of  steel  and 
iron  and  it  has  not  been  voted  out  of 
ofBce. 

The  great  British  statesman.  Edmund 
Burke,  once  said  that  nations  do  not 
learn  by  experience.  It  would  help  those 
in  this  country,  who  while  professing  a 
firm  belief  in  a  capitalistic  system  and 
private  enterprise  apparently  think  that 
a  little  dash  of  socialism  would  help  our 
system  to  operate  more  effectively,  to 
study  what  is  now  taking  place  in  Great 
Britain.  The  following  news  items  throw 
a  significant  light  on  that  situation  plus 
the  current  news  that  railway  workers 
are  threatening  to  strike  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  working  condi- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd, 
as  follows 
Abandokio  CoAL-TO-On.  Plak  Cost  £3.000. 

000 — AtJDrroa  Gxnxxai   Rzrorrs   on   Loco- 

MOnVX   COWVIKSION 

Expenditure  of  nearly  £3.000.000  en  con- 
verting 93  railway  locomotives  to  oil  firing 
and  then  back  to  coal  is  .ef erred  to  In  a 
report  by  Sir  Frank  Tribe,  comptroller  and 
auditor  general,  on  clvU  appropriation  ac- 
counts. 1947-48  (SUtionery  Office.  28). 

In  the  summer  of  194«.  at  the  Instance 
of  the  Ministry  of  Fuel,  a  scheme  was 
launched  to  convert  \XO  locomotives  to 
oU  firing  with  the  object  of  saving  a  million 
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at  eeal  •  ytmr.    MMptntMvn  In  I9M-47 
M.  and  to  U47-«a.  IIJUJW. 

IB  8rpt«inb«r  1»47.  when  M  twilMilliii 
bM  b»«n  or  wcr*  b»lnc  eoQvartad.  the 
Mmtetrr  r.f  TraiMpart  wa  wm*^  tlukt  the 
mojaoo  Km*  at  oU  ima«d  «wmmU9  aaltfit 
not  b*  avttttkM*. 

but   «torat«   dvpoto 


y 


■ntMi  TtanipBrl  fiwlliiii  which 
taok  over  tb«  nUvaiya  on  Jaavury  1  1M8. 
•bM  Um  MlnlMry  that  tJM  Mldlttonal  cost 
of  opvmtinc  tb*  19  coovvrted  IoooomUvm 
was  C379.000  a  Tear:  for  th«  fun  profimn> 
tiM  ntrm  oox  wooiil  b*  OKire  than  £3.800.- 
Mt  •  year 

;Rf  with   th«  MJnistry    th*  eom- 

matntatned  that  extra  expradKurc 
•■  tikt  OTiHM*  waa  not  )u«ttfted.  In  May 
IMS  It  ««•  abaadoiMd.  The  IS  oil  bixmcra 
H*  bnnc  reeoDTcrtMl  to  coal  at  a  coat  of 
rh 

ilturt  catimatcd  Initially  at  £11.000 
•ad  afterward  at  £10.000  a  year  la  being  In- 
civrad  by  tb«  Mliilauy  on  car*  and  malnte- 
■aaea  of  tba  atocacc  depots.  The  lllnlstry. 
IB  ■Baambar  IMS.  eatimated  iu  total  ex- 
penditure at  nearly  £3.000.000. 

omcuL  cj*  ooRS  Cmo.ooo  this  tbab 

air  Ptank  THba  reporu  that  a  Mlnlatry  of 
•apply  Tote  Indudca  about  £300.000  on  wa«cs 
a(  drtvara  and  oUaar  ooau  oi  a  car  aarvlca  for 
fovanuaant  oAclals.  and  certain 
bodlaa.  Total  eoat  of  this 
for  IMT-At  warn  MMaaad  at  £430.000 
btlmatad  ccat  for  1M8-40  U  £AC3.000. 
Tti*  aerrtea  comptlaed  116  cars  in  the 
pooi.  baaed  on  a  grarage  In  Kenalng- 
443  can  In  M  refional  pools.  In 
todapcndcnt  poo4a  were  operated 
by  Um  arrrlaa  dapartoMnta.  th*  poat  cAce 
departokenU. 
Oara  were  allocated  to  mlniaters  of  Cabi- 
et  rank  and  were  held  aolely  at  their  dls- 
Junlor  mlnlatcra  and  a  few  senior 
ctni  aerrants  had  nominated  cars  which  were 
a  allable  for  pool  duties  only  when  not  re- 
<|turad  bjr  tbeiB. 

BaapMi  ilbll  Ity  for  ttaa  proper  use  of  pool 
cars  reatad  wttb  tba  aatbavtUnc  oAear  ap- 
putntcd  by  traaaury  Inatnactkana  ia  each  de- 
Cars  wcr*  only  to  ha  used  when 
by  public  conveyance  would  be  less 
ral.  haTlnc  rafard  to  the  serintis  loss 
ich  ■umM  b*  tsvolvcd. 
■Ir  Ptank  potnta  out  tbat  nomally  ears 
warn  aniy  a*allabl*  (or  oflelal  vaa  and  free  r  r 
Tbar*  w*t«  tapo  main  exceptions 
of  Cabinet  rank  can  ua*  their  cars 
for  prlvat*  purpoaca.  when  tb*  eharg*  Is 
1  ahllilnc  a  mile,  recently  rvrtaad  firom 
•  panca;  caaHBonwaalth  and  coloplal  (oe- 
■fiiMiiita.  railaDai  boapttal  boaraa.  boapttal- 
■aaaCHMOt  eOHMBMaaa  new  toarns  devel- 
ayawt  eorpai  a>le—.  and  certain  irract-alded 
badlea  can  hire  cars  for  approved  purpoaea 
frooi  the  pool  at  9  ahlUlnts  3  pence  an  bour. 
or  1  ahillmg  •  penc*  a  mil*,  wbicbavar  la 


Foarr-Fotm  Pncxarr  Sua:  "NanoMALiZAncN 

Is  PktTSTXATIKC  ' 

BaUwaymen  are  nut  bappy  oo  our  rail- 
ways. This  fart  has  bean  dlKorered  by  the 
Balltray  Rerlew.  the  orfaa  of  the  National 
OBtaa  of  Railwsymen.  in  th*  eoorse  of  a 
IbHBt  aMTVey.     Her*  ar*  soaa*  of  ttaa  rcsulu : 

To  th*  Qiiaanii:  "Did  you  support  the 
natlcnallaauoo  of  th*  raltwayar*  mora  than 
■  pcroeot  rapttad  "Yaa."  But.  amo*  they 
have  aaaa  nattninaltaafttin  In  action,  many 
axe  dlaeoAtntcd.  Tbrry  acre  aakad:  "After 
A  yaar  of  national  oaraacahlp^  h<jw  dul  you 
Bad  your  jot? '  "About  tba  aame."  repUed 
M  peroent.  "Mure  friiaUaUou."  said  44  per. 
cent.  6o.  00  percent  have  found  no  Impruv*- 
stent  or  a  definite  auraetilnc- 

Tba  oast  quasi  ion  want  ri^t  to  the  heart 
of  Um  BMUtar;  Ite  yon  teal  you  bate  a  sli^e 


bUity  1 
Thia 

Sorlallita 


on 


In  runiilnft  the  railways?"  Orer  78  percent 
replied  "No."  and  another  10  percent  were 
It  la  clear  that  the  rallwaymen 
Inaa  of  statua  and  a  lack  of  reaponsl- 
V  their  oTfanlxatlon. 
kaa  of  m>  rale  will  puni*  many 
Tet  the  answer  Is  clear. 
Mon|e  within  an  orfanlzaUon  depends 
than  the  mere  question  of  workhig 
'orklnc  conditions,  and  wages.  It 
too,  oo  the  feeltnfr  of  subordinates 
that  tiey  have  a  responsible  place  within 
th*  or  panlaatlon.  that  they  matter,  that 
they  ai  e  treated  aa  human  beings  and  not 
as  per4>nn*l. 

orirantratlan   la  too  centralised.   If 

responsibility  la  delegated  to  the 

the  spot,  then  a  grave  danger  will 
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occur.     The    men    on    the    spot 
authority  to  deal  with  them.     They 
rifer  the  matter  to  the  center  for  de- 
It  reaches  the  center  after  paaalng 
a  chain  of  buck-passing  middlemen, 
is  given,  un  second-  or  third-hand 
without      fln"t-hand      knowl- 
i  ttber    of     the     people     Involved     or 
technical   circumstances.     To  the  sub- 
on    the    spot,    the   decision    often 
I  nept.  arbitrary,  and  Inhuman.     They 
tlie  anonymous  "they,"  by  whom 
contrtjlled.    have   little    knowledge 
situation    and    no   interest    In    them 

beings.     Morale  suffers 
nterprise  orgHnlzatlons  have  a  much 
i^Utic  attitude  to  morale  than  So- 
theorlats      They  delegate  much  more 
to  the  men  on   the  job.     Be- 
tlonallzatlon.    pit    managers    In    the 
nes    could    settle    problems    on    the 
mith  nrst-hand  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
the  Individuals  Involved.     Now  their 
are     tied      Continued     absenteeism 
ifatlonallzation  I*  a  reflection  of  re- 
low  morale. 

nterprise  factorlea  foi^d  the  advan- 
dlr*ct  consultation  between  workers 
c^nagement  during  the  war.  Low 
means  low  eflkdency.  Private  con- 
ave  no  Government  money  behind 
make  good  the  deficit. 

would  do  well  to  remember  the 
*t  David  UUenthal:   "In  the  general 
of  blgnesa.  men  continue  about 
siae." 


Cenerijl  Motors  Request  for  Boaus  Ap- 
protfil  by  Securities  and  Eachanfe 
Comibissi 


l^XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


or  wtarr  viaciNu 
OI  THB  SBNATB  of  the  UNITBD  STATES 

Tuesday ,  June  7    legislative  day  ot 
Thunday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  JCILGORE.     Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 

unanlr  otis  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Aj^jendix  of  the  RccoRO  an  article 

"GeneraJ  Motors  Asks  SEC  O.  K 

.too  Bonus."  published  in  the 

(D.    C)    Times-Herald   of 

1948 

beuiK  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  In  the  Recoid. 


the 

entitles 
on 
W 
June  2 

Tbet  i 
was 
aa  folkKs 


$20  900, 
^•abufton 


or<  ered 


crnxsALl  MOToas  ASKS  sac  o  K.  ON  sao.ooo.ooo 
soMtrs 

Drratirr.  Jtma  1 — Tha  Detroit  Pre*  Press 
sakl    lb  lay    th*   General    liutors   Corp.    haa 
V  h*  Bacurltiaa  and  Bschat.ge  C>fiminta- 


skm  to  approve  a  t30.000.000  bonua  for  tSO 
ofllcers   and   employees. 

In  a  Washington  dUpatch,  tha  Mwspaper 
reported  th*  bonus  will  b«  paid  partly  in 
stock,  with  a  market  value  of  tSS  a  share, 
and  partly  in  flve  annual  ca-sh  payments.  The 
bonus  Is  for  1948.  In  that  year  General 
Motors  did  $4,738,000,000  In  rroes  volume 
of  business  and  had  net  income  of  9440. • 
447  000. 

The  newspaper  gave  this  account  of  the 
bonus  plan: 

It  la  mad*  subject  to  future  corporation's 
•arcings. 

A  report  to  the  SEC  lists  71 .306  shares  and 
fl704S.87fl  cash  in  the  bonus. 

One-half  the  stock  and  a  fifth  of  the  cash 
amarded  has  been  paid.  The  t>alance  of  the 
stock  and  a  second  30  percent  of  the  cash 
will  be  paid  In  January.  The  balance  of 
will  be  paid  In  January.  The  balance  of  the 
cash  will  be  paid  in  the  three  following  years. 

General  Motors  a£ked  SEC  to  keep  certain 
det:ills  of  the  bonus  confidential.  "Hie  Com- 
mission has  not  yet  acted  upon  the  request. 

Those  splitting  the  bonus  earned  more 
than  aaO.OOO  In  1948. 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  corporation  president, 
heads  the  bonus  list  with  an  sward  of  1,180 
shares  of  stock  and  $280,036  In  cash  In  addi- 
tion to  his  $166,000  salary. 

Albert  Bradley  and  Marvin  E.  Coyle,  execu- 
tive vice  presidents,  c^et  1.063  shares  of  stock 
and  $252  023  cash  each  in  addition  to  their 
$120  100   salaries. 

Other  Individual  bonus  payments  listed: 

Ormond  E.  Hunt,  1.062  shares.  $240,048 
cash;  Harlow  H.  Curtice,  1,013  shares,  $240,- 
048  cash;  Frederick  G.  Donner,  893  shares. 
$212,048. 

Donald  K.  Evans.  893  shares,  $212,048: 
Louis  C.  Goad,  893  shares.  $212,048;  FJrancls 
L.  Btirke,  674  shares.  $160,032:  Edward  R. 
Godfrey.  674  shares,  $1^5.032;  Bayard  D. 
Kunkle.  674  shares.  $160,032;  Thcmaa  P. 
Archer.  421  shares.  $100,035;  John  J.  Schu- 
mann. 421  shares,  $100,035. 

Thirty-one  directors,  many  of  whom  are 
officers  of  the  company,  will  receive  a  total 
of  10.921  shares  and  $2,592,444  In  addlUcn 
to  salaries  of  $1,566,392 

Twenty-six  officers  who  arc  not  directors 
will  receive  12.010  shares  and  $2,052,807. 


Gipitalism  in  the   Unite<l   States   Versus 
Socialism  ia  Eufland 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr  Speaker.  It  has 
been  very  amusing  to  hear  our  super- 
internationalists  clamoring  for  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  United  States  to  the 
domination  of  foreign  powers  under  the 
so-called  United  Nations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  burdens 
enough  now.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  am  not  willing  to  subordinate  my  coun- 
try to  the  control  of  any  foreign  power  or 
group  of  foreign  powers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations, 
Mr.  Trygve  Lie.  made  a  speech  at  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn..  a  day  or  two  ago,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  harnessing  of 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Nile  Rivers.  No  one 
seems  to  understand  why  he  left  out  the 
AmA2oo.  the  Orinoco,  the  Yangtze,  the 
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Ganges,  and  other  rivers  throughout  the 
world.     Perhaps  they  will  come  in  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  all.  or  practically 
all,  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  such  nonsense.  Let  us  get 
back  to  America  and  stay  there. 

If  you  want  to  involve  our  country  in 
that  kind  of  a  program,  then  submit  it  to 
the  people  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  let  them  vote  on  it.  and 
I  dare  say  it  would  be  defeated  in  every 
single  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  I  got  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  and  to  Include  an  article  from 
the  May  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  en- 
titled "Lessons  From  Britain's  Socialist 
Experiment." 

I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of  that 
agreement  to  Insert  that  article  at  this 
point,  and  ask  that  the  remarks  which  I 
have  Just  made,  along  with  this  exten- 
sion, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

I  want  It  remembered  that  a  majority, 
probably  an  overwhelming  majority,  of 
the  countries  that  constitute  the  present 
Tower  of  Babel,  known  as  the  United 
Nations,  are  either  Communist  or 
Socialist. 

To  bind  America  Into  an  organization 
to  be  dominated  by  such  influences  would 
be  just  like  wiping  out  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  abolishing  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  the  article 
from  the  Reader's  Digest  to  which  I 
referred. 

The  man  who  wrote  this  article  was  a 
Socialist  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment who  indulged  in  all  the  fantastic 
dreams  relative  to  socialism  that  these 
Internationalists  are  now  indulging  In 
with  regard  to  international  entangle- 
ments against  which  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  our  other  great  leaders  of  the 
past  warned  us  for  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

The  article  referred  to  reads  as 
follows : 

LESSONS  raOM  BRTTAINS  SOCIALIST 
XXFZRIMKNT 

(By  Alfred  Edwards,  member  of  Parliament) 
UntU  1945  I  shared  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  British  Labor  Party  an  enticing  dream 
of  the  brave  new  world  which  socialism  would 
bring,  a  fairer  and  fuller  life  for  all. 

We  have  now  been  In  power  almost  4  years. 
We  have  socialised  a  large  sector  of  our  In- 
dusuial  life  and  subjected  what  ia  left  to 
national  planning.  I  have  spent  years  dis- 
coursing on  the  defects  of  capitalism.  I  do 
not  withdraw  those  criticisms.  But  we  have 
seen  the  two  systems  at  work,  side  by  side. 
And  the  man  who  would  still  argue  that 
socialism  Is  the  means  of  ridding  our  society 
of  the  defects  of  capitalism  Is  blind.  So- 
cialism just  does  not  work.  We  must  find 
some  other  means  of  dealing  with  the  Im- 
perfections of  the  private-enterprise  system— 
we  dare  not  abandon  It. 

We  Socialists  had  made  a  pet  collection 
of  the  frailties  of  private  industry.  We  be- 
lieved that  the  system  bogged  down  for  want 
of  planning;  that  the  btisinessman  had  no 
brains:  that  the  worker  was  a  wage  slave; 
that  the  devU  in  the  whole  machine  was 
profit:  and  that  when  we  organised  Industry 
on  the  principle  of  producing  for  iise  rather 
than  for  profit  the  worker  wouid  be  a  free 
man  li\-ing  In  abundance.  So  we  nationalised 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  railroads  and  motor 


transport,  the  electiic-power  industry,  the 
coal  Industry  and  medicine.  We  now  pro- 
pose to  nationalize  the  steel   Indtistry. 

Before  that  die  Is  cast  let  tu  look  at  coal 
under  nationalization  and  steel  under  private 
enterprise.  Heaven  knows  coal  under  private 
ownership  was  no  model.  England's  plight 
was  desperate  and  she  needed  full  produc- 
tion. So  the  Labor  Party  took  over  the  mines 
for  the  people,  and  voted  the  equivalent  of 
$100,000,000  dollars  for  mechanization  to  In- 
crease the  per  capita  production  of  the  work- 
er. Yet  from  June  to  October  1948,  In  spite 
of  the  Increased  mechanization,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  It  Is  now  the  people  s  coal — 
not  that  of  greedy  capitalists — the  mines  pro- 
duced 158.000  tons  per  week  less  than  in  1948. 
Has  the  miner  ceased  to  be  a  wage  slsve? 
He  still  works  for  wages.  He  stUl  has  a  boss. 
Instead  oi  working  for  a  group  of  stock- 
holders he  now  works  for  that  vast,  amor- 
phous mass  called  the  people.  Instead  of 
having  a  managing  director  at  the  mine  with 
authority  to  deal  with  problems  as  they  arise, 
he  now  haa  a  bureaucrat  who  darea  not  say 
yes  or  no  without  sending  the  problem  up 
through  layers  of  other  bureaucrats  to  the 
real  directing  boss,  a  remote  being  in  Loudon 
called  the  National  Coal  Board. 

Most  of  the  privately  run  Indtistrtes  have 
shown  large  Increases  In  production  since 
1945.  But  coal  actually  ahows  a  lose.  Eng- 
land has  done  a  little  laughing  at  this. 
When  Emanuel  Shlnwell  was  transferred 
from  the  Ministry  of  Mines  to  the  War  Min- 
istry. Winston  Churchill  said  this  was  a  good 
augtiry,  for  while  he  was  in  charge  of  mines 
we  got  no  coal;  now  we  might  hope  to  get  no 
war.  One  of  our  cartoonists  pictured  a  coal 
miner  talking  to  the  Minister  and  saying: 
'You  told  us  imder  socialism  we  wotild  get 
more  money  for  less  work.  Well,  we've  given 
you  less  work.    How  about  more  money?" 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
whatever  government  touches  slows  up.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  First,  the  coal  mines  are 
now  under  the  wltlierlng  hand  of  the  dvU 
servant  whose  training  Is  to  make  no  deci- 
sion that  can  be  passed  to  a  higher  level. 
Such  delays  can  be  tolerated  In  government 
but  In  Industry  swift  decisions  are  essentisL 
Here  is  a  trifling  Ulustratlon  which  Is  Im- 
portant because  It  Is  trifling:  The  young 
miner  works  In  grime  and  likes  to  slick  up 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  m^ines.  So  the 
miners  wanted  the  mine  canteeru  to  carry 
a  hair  dressing  called  Brylcreem  which  Is 
much  admired  by  the  girls.  In  private  in- 
dustry the  canteen  manager  would  have 
settled  that  qulcklj^Sot  this  small  request 
had  to  go  to  the  local  mine  representative, 
then  to  the  local  committee,  then  to  the  re- 
gional committee  and  finally  to  the  Coal 
Board  In  London.  Then  the  ruling  filtered 
down  through  the  various  layers.  By  the 
time  the  miner  got  his  cream  he  had  prob- 
ably lost  his  girl. 

Second,  the  coal  miner  will  not  produce 
more  just  because  he  Is  working  for  a  Socialist 
government  Instead  of  a  capitalist  boss.  Men 
will  throw  away  their  lives  for  a  great  Ideal, 
birt  It  Is  now  clear  that  they  will  work  more 
only  for  more  wages — the  profit  motive.  And 
the  Socialist  government  professes  not  to  be- 
lieve in  the  profit  system. 

The  next  target  for  socialism  Is  steel.  This 
la  by  all  tests  the  most  efficient  industry  In 
England — perhaps  in  the  world.  It  produced 
11.000.000  tons  hi  1938,  more  than  15.000.000 
in  1948  with  but  little  increase  in  Its  mech- 
anization. It  has  not  had  a  strike  in  30 
years.  Its  wages  rise  and  fall  according  to  an 
agreed  arrangement  In  relation  to  prices. 

When,  in  the  light  erf  our  record  In  coal, 
the  party  began  to  insist  on  socializing  steel, 
I  raised  my  voice  against  It.  And  I  was 
thrown  out  of  the  party.  I  say  It  would  be 
an  economic  crime  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
transfer  this  highly  efficient  Indtistry  into 
hands  that  have  made  such  a  mess  of  coal. 
I  t>elieve  that  the  more  level-headed  labor 


leaders  ars  not  eager  for  this  step,  but  ara 
bemg  driven  afalnst  their  better  judgment 
by  their  mors  violent  coUsstttss  chiefly 
Aneurln  Bevan.  who  has  deelMM  ttkat  If  th« 
party  does  not  socialize  steel  he  will  resign. 
England  might  well  survive  his  resignation, 
but  It  could  not  survive  the  socialization  ol 
steel. 

The  Labor  Party  suffers  from  the  curious 
Uluslon  that  the  government  possesses  some 
magical  power  for  planning  industry.  This 
goes  with  the  delusion  that  capitalist  Indus- 
try Is  planless.  The  Labcn-  Idea  of  plannlnc 
is  to  put  some  young  lady  or  gentleman  from 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  without 
any  practical  experience,  to  directing  some 
of  our  greatest  Industrialists.  And  their 
plans,  put  into  blueprint  form,  are  carried 
out  by  a  group  of  clvU  servants  and  Labor 
politicians. 

We  have  seen  these  young  planning  mafl« 
clans  allocate  to  private  companHss  tlwss 
times  as  much  steel  as  was  being  produced. 
Then  they  cry,  as  did  O.  D.  H.  Cole,  their  pro- 
lific writer  of  books.  "Produce  nwre  steel. 
What  good  Is  16,000.000  tons  when  we  need 
25.000,000?"  Well,  why  not  teU  the  coal  In- 
duatry  to  produce  more  coal?  The  coal  la 
there  in  the  ground.  But  there  are  at  present 
only  7.000.000  tons  of  iron  available  for  steel 
production,  and  8,000,000  tons  of  scrap.  Brit- 
ain and  the  Dnlted  States  have  been  scouring 
the  world  to  get  more  scrap  and  It  can't  b« 
done.  But  a  little  Item  like  that  la  not  im- 
portant to  a  planner. 

Compare  Socialist  planning  with,  let  us 
say.  that  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  Is  big- 
ger than  the  whole  automobile  Industry  of 
Britain.  During  the  war  I  went  through  the 
Ford  bomber  plant  at  Willow  Run.  They 
told  me  that  one  of  those  gigantic  four-en- 
gine planes  was  finished  every  hour.  It 
seemed  unbelievable — 35.000  wheels,  bolu. 
nuts,  bars,  plates,  wiring,  instruments,  all 
moving  from  varioua  comers  of  that  vast 
plant  according  to  a  plan  almost  beyond 
credibility,  and  converging  finally  at  a  single 
Bpot.  Earlier  I  saw  a  sign  above  a  partly 
finished  bomber  which  read:  "This  plans 
will  move  at  3:15."  I  thought  I  would  check. 
As  that  hour  drew  near  I  had  my  guide  take 
me  to  the  huge  hall  Into  which  the  com- 
pleted monster  would  emerge.  When  two 
vast  doors  slid  open,  out  rolled  the  com- 
pleted B-29.     I  looked  at  my  watch. 

"Just  3:16,"  I  said,  and  was  about  to  add. 
"dam  good  timing."  But  my  guide  beat  ms 
to  It  by  aaying:  "Tour  watch  is  a  minute  fast, 
sir."  That  planning  was  not  done  by  ama- 
teiirs. 

We  are  learning  rather  painfully  that  the 
men  who  operate  our  great  Industries  under 
private  ownership  do  have  brains  of  a  sort — 
the  kind  needed  to  run  an  Industry.  Com- 
ftare  them  with  the  management  in  our  coal 
Industry.  The  state  now  owns  the  mines. 
The  Labor  Party  runs  the  state  and  the  trsule- 
vmions  own  the  Labor  Party.  The  miners' 
union  Is  dominated  by  Its  secretary.  Arthur 
HcMTier,  s  Communist  who  has  announced 
publicly  that  If  England  goes  to  war  with 
Russia  there  will  be  no  coal.  The  Labor 
Party  cabinet  appoints  the  jiersonnel  of  our 
industrial  leadership.  Hence  you  find  that 
the  man  in  charge  of  a  large  regional  depart- 
ment of  coal  Is  a  former  taxi  driver  who  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  taxi  union.  He  tu- 
doubtcdly  had  some  talents  as  a  union  leader. 
but  he  certainly  has  no  qualification  for  nin- 
ning  the  coal  industry. 

How  ever  did  we  come  to  suppose  that  a 
change  of  ownership  from  a  group  at  people 
that  had  built  up  a  bustneas  to  a  group  ct 
people  who  had  never  buUt  anything  would 
•dvrnnce  the  Interests  of  the  workers.  We 
n^4»  tlxe  m'««^«fc*  of  believing  thst  the  young 
tM-wv~"*«*-  would  do  better  because  they  had 
a  wnss  at  social  values  whUe  hard-bitten 
okt  tsdnstrlatMs  had  boos.  It  dawned  upon 
me  grwlnally  ttwt  wm  ■octallsti  ware  talkiiig 
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mm  U  II  ihlin  tad  happened  in  toadutfy  ta 
Um  1«k  S«  yaw*.  U>.nt  enl)«ht«iM<l  trmau 
now  arc  ftl>e«d  of  t  h*  Lftbor  teadet^  and  mJ- 
lat  tb&t  Uveu-  proftta  and  diTtdcnCto  muM,  at 
poiau  ca^tt  tbrouKh  tb*  worker's  pay 
Pttll  matpkarmmt  la  ■■  — ititlal  to 
••  «e  the 

ilw,  There  vac  a  time  vhen  I  tmactned 
1  aai^ayad  worliera  u>  make  cooda  to  aell 
to  octar  ktadi  of  p*opte.  But  I  learned  that 
la  practtcaily  no  one  to  seil  moat 
to  but  vorktnc  paopte.  What  made 
Ity  tD  Anenoa  waa  bi«h  wafas — htfib 
(or  ttM  vorkcra.  high  ramia^i  for  the 
It  muat  be  prcnu  for  rtarybody  or 
proAu  for  nooa.  Modem  bilmai  leadais 
know  that. 

sttuatloD  today  la  vanr  wrioua  for 
She  cannot  axlat  without  importa 
the  ntnnot  buy  abrc«d  without  having 
to  sell  abroad.  Our  autotnoblles.  coal, 
■leel  and  chemicalf  mtiSt  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  the  products  of 
other  lands  Hew  will  our  IndusU  ks  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  United  SUtea  or  other 
tt  countries  if  the  products  they  make 
turned  out  m  scdaltaced  tndustrlea  where 
low  prodtJC'.lan  kaepa  prloea  up?  Our  Labor 
i  tB  ttaelr  hearts  know  the  answer 
Labor  Party  took  over  the  railroads. 
Tt>ey  also  took  «r*ar  •otor  tranaport — the 
IniMin  and  trtiefca  In  the  carrier  trade.  I 
asked  Alfred  Barnes,  head  of  the  transport 
board,  why  they  had  taken  over  motor  trans- 
port. He  replied  "I  am  adTlsed  that  tf  we 
tafea  oTer  the  railroads  and  do  not  take  over 
iBtM  transport  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
compete  w^th  motor  transport.**  I  sa'.d  to 
bfm :  -Let  me  get  thte  sCraigtit.  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  are  determined  to 
■wke  motor  tranaport  as  IneAclent  ss  the 
raUraads?'*  We  can  get  rtd  of  the  embar- 
it  of  motor-transport  eompetltton 
our  rsUroads  by  such  procedure:  but 
meet  the  competition  of  taii^y  cfll- 
foreign  private  Irs dtif tries,  we  shall  DO* 
be  sblc  to  get  rid  or  It  by  buying  up  our  com- 
petitors. 

Saclallst  enterprise  will  always  fall  because 
you  cant  reach  Into  a  ba«  of  smart  men  and 
poll  out  s  fellow  and  say:  "Too  run  the 
tDdQatry.**  Finding  the  leaders  tn 
baa  been  solved  by  a  simple  law — 
or  else  you  fall.  But  when 
polltlctana  pick  the  men  to  kead  Irtdtistrlcs, 
tbey  pick  poiltlctans.  Stteecas  in  polttics. 
then,  means  a  chance  at  sofne  big  tndustrUl 
job  wtlh  a  b»f  salary.  That  la  the  way  it 
tn  Kntland  now.  TT^eie  Is  no  outlook 
tl  to  ebang*- 

Is  anolhar  frlglatMilnff  aapaet  whlrh 
be  Unorad.    Our  Labor  Party  r«e  to 
by  drvotirlnc  th-  old  Ln>rrsl  Party 
within.    Ttie  Liberals,  to  keep  In  power 
fKat  ItOt  to  1918.  surrendered  to  the  Labor- 
tin  on  many  points  to  get  their  support. 
The   mere   tbey   sxarendered   the   more   the 
Ufevals  quit  the  Liberal  Party  and  tlw  more 
tfe«  lAhor  Party  took  Its  place.    We  hav*  now 
to  wtHitfcr  wbathcr  tha  Cnwiiinnli«a  win  be 
abia  to  4krfovr  the  Labor  Party  from  within 
niBiliiilBli  are  not  admitted  to  the  Labor 
Party.     But  they  are  admitted  to  the  labor 
tinlo>-is.  and   the   labor  tmlons  control   the 
Party.     The   rank  and  file  of  labor- 
mem  tiers  are  not  too  much  concerned 
about  Idsoloclcal  matters     They  want  a  )ob. 
good  pay.  shorter  hours,  and  better  working 
ions,  and  tf  the  labor  leader  works  for 
things  tha  men  arc  aattafled  without 
too  much  about  his  polltlca. 
Tba  aaan  mam  strongly  *"*'t*"*"  tike  poll- 
daa  oi  tba  trada  uninn  SMiaMM&t.    Ona  Is 
tba  Dnimiiiilit  Arthtv  ■araar.  of  tba  power- 
ful mlHsis'  union.     Tba  clactrlcal  wcrker»' 
luuon.  ajBong  otbars.  Is  lufsatad  with  Com- 
Bunlata.    I  am  aatlaAad  that  the  Cocnmunlata 
tn  the  union  aoaaaMnt,  acting  through  fel- 
low travelers,  ttave  baen  rasyeoalMa  tor  rush- 
lr>K  the  Labor  f^C.j  tovard  aattoaallsatlon 
d  steel. 
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go  deeper  Into  nationalization   we 
more  and  more  ruthless  Irader- 
of  our  old  Socialist  leaders  are 
that.    They  are  prtmarlly  English - 
all.     But   the  Conununtets  can 
t  kind  of  leadership      If  the  ex- 
faila.  English  worklninnen  will  be 
uiaa  tbetr  Lstxv  Party  lead- 
tot  aggraasHa  anough     This  u  the 
which  SnctaHat-mlnded  govem- 
e^eiy where  have  bogged  down.     And 
4  ut  of  the   Socialist   parties — never 
Ism — bava  sprung  the  ruthless 
take  poanaakm;  the  Communists 
the  Pasclsta  in  Italy,  Austria,  and 
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y  Socialist  apostles  In  other  lands 

by  toying  with  the  Idea  of  force. 

are  wrong.    In  SO  years  of  Socialist 

ion.  Russia  has  not  learned  how  to 

U)undance  by  force.    With  the  whip 

concentration  camp  among  her  In- 

of  eompulalon.  she   had  at  last 

o  the  profit  motive.     She  turned  to 

and.  mciet  curlotjs  spectacle  of  all. 

tha  hardcat-worklng   man    In    the 

r.   Btakhanov.    siKh    a    miracle   of 

that  he  was  taken  around  Russia 

bited  with  pride  aa  tba  world's  most 

wage  slave. 

of  these  years  must  be  terrlfy- 

man  who  has  dreamed  the  great 

socialism's  brave  new  world.     The 

that  we  hoped  to  produce  for  all 

)roduced  only   by  hard   work.     And 

y  men  arlll  work   hard  under  the 

( inly  two  forces — profit  or  force. 
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UER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  plves  me 

pleasure  to  insert  in  todays  Ricoed 

foUrwing  article  which  appeared  In 
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(By   Howard   Suttle) 
WsamfiCTOM. — Mississippi's    moat    famous 
)r.  and  lira.  Otton  LAcar, 
r^ugccs — soon  will  arrive  in  Calhoun 
relieve   the  shortage   of   phyalclana 
8UU. 
City's  new  nci^bors  arrived  In 
Turk  recently  aboard  the  United  Statea 
sport  General  HugK  Taylor,  antung 
dlspfaced   persona,  and  after   a  visit   to 
ou  ihey  will  join  sonic  700  European 
now  residing  In  Mississippi. 

owe  their  asstuance  of  a  job 

hou^utg  to  Mr.  M.  L.  LAckey,  manager 

Prauklin  store  in  Calhoun  City. 

a  Rotary  Club  luncheon  addreas  on 

persons. 

In^tuttloual  Refugee  Organisation  in 

.  which  handled  the  immigration 

and  his  wife,  said  the  Arst  group 

parsons  arrived  In  Mississippi 

and  mors  than  000  reached  New 

ly  in  May.    Theae  DP's  have  been 

over   the  Magnolia  State. 

kept  hia  hand  in  during  the  At- 

by  acting  as  medical  officer 

>ther    new    Immigrants   aboard   tha 

Until    recently,   ha   haa   been 

the  IRO  as  physician   In   cha 
concenuatlon  camp  st  WUdflecken, 
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Germany,  in  the  American  aone  of  occupa- 
tion. 

WUdflecken.  located  in  the  Rhone  Moun- 
tains, once  was  a  German  Army  Installation 
for  the  training  of  crack  troops  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Gestapo. 

SPKAKS    nVK    LANCrASCS 

Dr.  Lazar.  37.  was  born  In  Ustro.  north 
Poland,  the  son  of  the  town  mayor.  He 
speaks  English  fluently,  in  addition  to  Polish. 
Hungarian.  German,  and  Rtisslan.  His  wife. 
Magda.  34.  speaks  only  Polish  and  Hungarian. 
Both  are  Lutheran. 

The  future  Mlswiaalpplan  attended  high 
school  at  Cleszyn.  a  city  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  18  he  entered  med- 
ical school  at  Cracow,  then  rated  as  Poland's 
finest  medical  Institution.  After  his  Intern- 
ship, he  practiced  st  the  resort  town  of  Visla. 

Both  Dr.  Lazar  and  his  wife  had  many  ex- 
periences with  the  Gestapo.  In  April  1940, 
Gestapo  agents  visited  Lazar's  home  and 
while  his  sister  stalled  at  the  front  door,  he 
escaped  througn  the  back  door  and  traveled 
as  a  German  to  Vienna,  and  from  there  by 
foot  and  rail  to  Budaf>est. 

The  young  Polish  doctor  worked  in  Hun- 
garian hospitals  for  4  years.  Most  of  his 
patients  were  fellow  Polish  refugees.  In 
1944,  the  Gestapo  again  was  hot  on  his  trail 
and  he  was  forced  to  go  into  hiding. 

During  that  period  of  hiding  he  met  Magda, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Polish  family  who 
owned  a  wine  and  tea  business  In  Cracow, 
Poland,  and  vineyards  In  Hungary.  Her 
home  on  the  Hungarian-Czech  frontier  be- 
came headquarters  for  the  Polish  \mder- 
ground  during  the  war. 

The  Larars  were  married  soon  after  VE-day 
and  the  doctor  offered  his  services  to 
UNRRA,  predeceaaor  to  IRO.  which  was  be- 
ginning to  take  resporvsibility  for  the  care 
of  displaced  persons. 

After  serving  at  a  DP  camp  near  Hitler's 
famous  hide-out  at  Berchtesgaden,  Ger- 
many. Dr  Lazar  studied  at  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, specializing  in  the  eye.  He  passed  the 
Oermiui  state  medical  examination  and  re- 
ceived high  praise  from  the  German  profes- 
sor of  the  eye  clinic. 

"I  consider  him  an  extraordinarily  able 
and  conscientious  doctor."  the  testlmonal 
stated,  "and  a  man  of  high  human  quality. 
He  would  be  an  advantage  and  pride  to  any 
country  to  which  he  might  apply  for  entry." 

The  doctor  and  his  wife  read  all  the  Amer- 
ican magazines  they  could  find,  hoping  that 
one  day  they  would  be  accepted  as  new  Amer- 
icans. It  will  be  a  big  day  for  them  when 
they  arrive  in  Calhoun  City,  where  the  Lazars 
hope  to  end  a  9-year  search  for  a  home. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRo,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  at  the  sixth  conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  at  De- 
troit. Mich.,  May  25. 1949.  by  Hon.  Henry 
P.  Long,  Massachu-setLs  commissioner  of 
corporations  and  taxation: 
cooasnfATioif  or  m>nL*i.,  stats,  am,  locai. 

TAXIS 

The  problem  of  the  coordination  of  Peder- 
al,  State,  and  local  taxation  has  been  under 
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consideration  for  many  years.  Even  prior 
to  1&40.  the  subject  had  received  more  or  less 
random  attention  from  time  to  time.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  American  Bar  Association 
appointed  a  committee  on  coordination  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  with  a  view  to 
studied  and  more  effective  action.  The  Na- 
tional Tax  Association  having  also  appointed 
a  similar  committee.  It  was  felt  desirable  to 
unite  the  two  committees.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  National  Association  of  Tax  Ad- 
ministrators appointed  a  committee  to  study 
the  same  field.  The  advantages  of  a  tmlon 
were  obvious  and  resulted  in  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  all  three  of  these  associations  In 
1941.  This  Joint  committee  has  continued  Its 
study  making  annual  repwrta  of  progress  to 
the  cooperating  associations,  although  the 
work  was  Interrupted  and  delayed  during  the 
war.  In  the  meantime  a  treasury  commit- 
tee on  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations  In 
the  United  States  has  presented  to  Congress 
a  comprehensive  report,  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information.  Interest 
In  the  subject  has  recently  been  fiu-ther 
stimulated  by  the  President,  by  the  gover- 
nors' conference  and  by  the  report  of  the  so- 
called  Hoover  Commission. 

Because  of  my  connection  with  the  joint 
committee  of  the  three  associations  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  It  might  be  as- 
stmied  that  the  views  presented  by  me  are 
the  views  of  the  committee.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent such  an  assumption  is  probably  Justi- 
fied by  the  facts.  It  should  be  stated  at  the 
outset,  however,  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
so  and  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  me  are 
in  no  way  Intended  to  bind  the  committee. 

In  the  first  place.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  the  problem  presented  Is  not  static  but 
as  the  years  go  by  subject  to  great  change. 
To  look  for  a  permanent  solution  that  may 
be  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion  like   the   Magna   Carta   la   impractical. 
The  complexity  and  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation have  enlarged  Immensely  in  the  last 
two  or  three  decades.     When  governmental 
expenditures  were  low.  there  was  little  occa- 
sion for  competition  In  the  pursuit  of  reve- 
nue as  among  the  Federal,  the  State,  and  the 
local  levels  of  government.    The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment early  discovered  that  It  cotild  not 
tax  property  effectively  and  It  then  impoeed 
no  Income  or  death  taxes.    At  that  time,  ex- 
cises  were   not   highly   developed   at   either 
Federal  or  State  levels  and  the  States  were  not 
permitted  to  levy  custom  duties.    There  was 
little  or  no  need  to  invade  common  fields  of 
taxation.     But   all   this   has  changed   radi- 
cally.   The  steady  Increase  In  State  and  local 
expenditures  and  the  tremendous  upturn  in 
Federal  expendlturaa  are  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.    Wbathar  the  peak  has  now 
been  reached  and  whether  there  may  even- 
tually be  a  trend  toward  reducing  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  taxation  for  all  three  levels 
A  govemmant  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Is  In  tha  realm  of  conjecttu-e.    But  how- 
ever  this   may  be.  suggested  cures   for  ex- 
isting   problems    of    coordination    may   ob- 
viously  become  unnecessary  or  Inappropri- 
ate in  years  to  come.    Clearly,  too,  remedies 
that  may  seem  adapted  to  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  the  United  States  may  be  inept  In 
other  federated  sUtes  where  conditions  are 
dissimilar. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
problem  of  coordination  In  taxation  Is  closely 
related  to  and  affected  by  changing  phUoso- 
phles  as  to  the  appropriate  functions  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  distribution  of  those  fimc- 
tlons  as  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween the  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions, upon  the  other.  Patemali«n  and 
experimentation  in  social -welfare  programs 
are  not  altogether  novel.  If  It  finally  devel- 
ops that  present  trends  do  not  bring  the  hap- 
py results  expected  by  their  advocates,  if 
the  ever-grcvmg  burden  of  taxation  forces 
a  change  of  vtewp>olnt.  or  if  the  expansion 
of  ih'-«  functions  brings  imminent  threat 


of  collapsing  public  finance,  a  revision  of 
these  philosophies  may  in  itself  wipe  away 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  coordination  that 
today  perplex  us. 

Therefore  It  seems  manifest  that  our  best 
hope  of  improving  conditions  lies  in  our  rec- 
ognition of  these  ever-changing  factors  and 
In  addressing  ourselves  In  as  practical  a  way 
as  possible  to  the  existing  situation  without 
expectation  that  we  are  providing  remedies 
for  all  times  and  for  all  peoples.  If  these 
endeavors  meet  with  some  measures  of  suc- 
cess and  thereby  afford  some  precedent  for 
future  generations  to  follow  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, so  much  the  better. 

Even  when  the  objectives  are  thus  limited 
In  scope,  it  Is  evident  from  the  reports  of  the 
Joint  committee  how  Intricate  and  baffling  is 
the  task.  Here  was  a  group  of  35  men,  each 
of  whom  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  and  ex- 
perience with  problems  of  public  finance  and 
particularly  of  taxation,  either  in  the  aca- 
demic or  the  administrative  field,  and  yet  the 
number  of  dissents  running  through  the  re- 
ports is  indicative  of  the  difficulties  Inher- 
ent In  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  consideration  even  when  ap- 
proached by  those  highly  qualified  to  deal 
with  it.  The  following  fundamental  assi:mp- 
tlona  In  approaching  the  problems  of  tax 
coordination  are  made: 

1.  Any  solution  must  preserve,  and  not  Im- 
pair, the  sovereign  powers  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  State  governments. 

a.  In  general,  each  grade  of  government 
should  support  Its  functions  from  Its  own  In- 
dependent revenues. 

3.  In  general,  the  governments  of  whatever 
grade  which  raise  particular  tax  revenues 
should  control  their  expenditure. 

4.  The  primary  purpose  of  taxation  Is  the 
raising  of  revenue,  and  Its  use  for  regula- 
tion should  be  limited  to  those  instances 
where  such  use  is  clearly  warranted.  When 
these  asstimptlons  are  considered  in  the 
light  of  certain  trends  which  seem  to  have 
been  traveling  In  a  somewhat  opposite  direc- 
tion, it  Is  perhaps  a  bit  stirprislng  and  no 
doubt  to  many  reassuring  that  so  many  are 
In  accord  upon  these  points. 

Now  to  the  techniques  of  tax  coordination. 
Fourteen  methods  of  coordinating  taxes  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  are  to  t)e  considered. 
These  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  The  reallocation  of 
governmental  functions:  (2)  grants;  (3)  tax 
sharing:  (4)  tax  supplements;  (5)  delegated 
administration;  (6)  joint  administration;  (7) 
tax  crediu;  (8)  tax  deductions:  (0)  separate 
sources  of  revenue;  (10)  administrative  co- 
operation: (11)  legislative  cooperation:  (12) 
Interstate  compacts:  (13)  reciprocity:  and 
(14)  uniformity. 

In  respect  to  the  reallocation  of  govern- 
mental functions  one  is  warned  against  cen- 
tralization and  specifically  reminded  that  the 
responsibility  for  education  remain  very 
largely  with  the  SUtes  and  their  local  sub- 
divisions, that  they  accept  the  responsibility 
for  nacaaaary  highway  service,  in  general, 
and  also  the  primary  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic health,  crime  control,  and  social  welfare. 
Defense  should  continue  to  be  a  function  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  it  cannot  es- 
cape aU  responsibility  for  aid  to  agriculture 
and  other  economic  activity  and  various  oth- 
er public  services  of  national  concern.  Wher- 
ever It  Is  feasible,  necessary  public  services 
should  be  provided  by  the  State  and  local 
governments. 

It  Is  recommended  that  for  the  present, 
grants  should  not  be  Increased  but  should, 
on  the  contrary,  be  decreased  wherever  pos- 
sible and  that  governments  should  have  ade- 
quate revenues  to  support  their  necessary 
f  imctlons  vrtthout  having  to  rely  upon  grants 
from  other  governments. 

Tax  sharing  of  federally  Imposed  taxes  la 
not  advised  partly  because  of  Its  centraliza- 
tion tendencies  and  partly  because  other 
methods  of  tax  coordination  appear  to  be 
both  m<we  desirable  and  more  practicable. 
The   sharing   of   State-coUected   taxes   with 


local  governments  Is  recognized  as  likely  to 
continue  although  it  is  recommended  that 
wherever  possible,  local  governments  have 
adequate  independent  revenues. 

Tax  supplements  are  felt  to  suffer  many  of 
the  disadvantages  of  tax  sharing  and  are  not 
recommended. 

Neither  delegated  administration  nor  Joint 
administration  are  deemed  practical  in  thla 
country  at  the  present  time  although  In 
respect  to  Joint  administration  some  persona 
express  dissent. 

Tax  credits  have  been  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  fields  of  death 
taxes  and  unemployment  Insurance  taxa- 
tion. It  Is  suggested  that  flie  credltlnc  ar- 
rangement as  to  death  taxes  now  be  aban- 
doned In  favor  of  Federal  withdrawal  from 
the  field  of  death  taxation. 

Tax  credits  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  In 
coordinating  the  taxes  of  the  various  States 
with  each  other,  thereby  eliminating  un- 
equal double  taxation  that  arises  because 
certain  sales  or  Incomes,  for  example,  are 
taxed  by  two  or  more  Jurisdictions  without 
regard  for  the  taxes  Imposed  by  other  juris- 
dictions. Tax  credits  may  have  some  value 
as  coordinating  devices  In  the  Federal  and 
State  tax  fields  under  particvilar  conditions 
and  with  the  proper  limitations.  The  co- 
ercive pKJwer  of  credits  against  Federal  taxes 
for  the  payment  of  State  taxes  may  be  very 
great,  however,  and.  as  previously  Indicated. 
It  could  easily  be  abused.  Stch  credlU 
should  be  employed  only  where  they  are 
clearlv  warranted  and  will  not  serlotisly  Im- 
pair "the  flnancUl  Independence  of  the 
States. 

Tax  deductions  can  be  approved  as  helpful 
coordination  arrangemenU.  It  is  suggested 
that  It  Is  particularly  Important  that  the 
Federal  Income  tax,  because  of  Its  higher 
rates,  should  allow  the  State  Income  taxaa 
to  be  deducted  in  ascertaining  taxable  In- 
come. 

The  separation  of  revenue  sources  wher- 
ever feasible  meets  with  favor  as  possessing 
a  number  of  advantages,  including  the  sim- 
plification and  tax  administration  and  com- 
pliance and  the  elimination  of  tax  conflteU 
and  Inequities.  Although  It  Is  not  practi- 
cable to  Introduce  a  complete  separation  of 
revenues,  within  limits  separation  can  be 
developed  to  the  advantage  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  govemmenu  and  also  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  value  of  administrative  cooperation 
as  a  means  of  f  acUltatlng  tax  coordination  U 
greatly  stressed.  It  Is  to  be  pointed  out  that 
the  tax  officials  can  aid  each  other  by  ex- 
changing useful  information,  developing 
more  imifcrm  forms  and  regulations.  Joint 
auditing,  assisting  at  tlmaa  intha  enforce- 
ment of  taxes,  planning  tax  programswlth 
lagard  for  the  taxea  levied  by  otbcr  govern- 
ments, and  other  acta  of  friendly  cooperation 
for  their  mutual  benefit.  Administrative 
cooperation  U  believed  to  be  practical  and 
dedrable  not  only  as  among  the  States,  but 
also  as  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments  and  as  between  the 
State  governments  and  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

All  should  look  favorably  upon  legislative 
cooperation.  In  thla  way  much  can  be  done 
to  bring  about  greater  tmlformlty.  More- 
over, legislation  Is  frequently  a  prerequisite 
for  cooperative  administration. 

Interstate  compacts  may  be  regarded  as  too 
cumbersome  to  have  practical  value  In  tax 
coordination. 

Reciprocity  U  a  method  ot  vtduntary  tax 
coordination  which  does  not  destroy  or 
weaken  the  Independence  of  the  govam- 
menus  entering  into  reciprocal  agreenmtta. 

Uniformity  may  well  be  viewed  as  a  prom- 
ising field  ot  tax  coordination  which  should, 
with  patient  cultivation,  yield  good  restilta. 
Having  considered  the  several  major  osetb- 
ods  of  tax  coordination,  we  can 
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explor*  to  •ome  extent   the   poulblUtle*  of 
better  coordinauon  of  partlcxilar  taxes. 

CUief  amonK  tb«  llclda  to  be  examtned  li 
that  of  net-lnconw  taxation.  Many  (avor 
the  withdrawal  of  the  States  from  Income 
taxation  leaving  thU  scurce  of  revenue  en- 
tirely to  t^>e  Federal  Oovernment;  some  bold 
•  cMitrary  opinion.  It  la  believed  tbat  by 
lacUlatlTe  and  admlnUtratlve  cooperation 
uniformity  tn  thU  type  of  taxation  can  and 
should  be  increased  substantially.  It  feels 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  con- 
tinue to  allow  th«  deduction  of  State  In- 
come taxes  In  determining  the  Income  sub- 
ject to  Ped«rai  taxatiuu  but  that  the  SUtes. 
tn  order  to  pvotect  their  Independent  rev- 
enues and  to  achieve  untformlty.  should  not 
aUow  the  deduction  of  Federal  Income  taxM. 
I(  Is  recommended  that  In  reporting  State 
iDeiMM  taxes  as  deductions  for  Federal  In- 
come taxation,  Individuals  should  be  per- 
mitted to  report  such  taxes  on  an  accrual 
basis  whether  or  not  they  report  their  In- 
come on  the  same  basis.  It  Is  dtfflcuit  to 
tnaks  a  suggestion  concerning  the  taxation 
or  exemption  of  the  Income  of  Oovernment 
securities  which  may  be  Issued  In  the  future. 
Oingrsss  appears  to  have  settled  the  prob- 
htm  ct  (aslng  th«  income  of  married  couples 
so  as  to  remove  the  disparity  between 
community-  and  non-commuaity-propcrty 
SUtss. 

80  far  as  Stats  income  taxation  Is  con- 
esmed.  it  Is  suggested  that  the  States  should 
eoordinate  their  taxes  by  means  of  leglsla- 
tlTe  and  administrative  cooperation  which 
will  define  taxable  income  more  uniformly, 
allow  Individual  taxpayers  reasonable  credits 
for  taxes  paid  to  other  States  on  the  same 
Income,  develop  uullorm  defijiltlons  of  resi- 
dence, tax  partnership  income  to  the  part- 
ners as  individuals,  tax  trtut  Income,  so  far 
as  passible,  lUce  other  Income,  and  allocate 
business  income  according  to  the  Massachu- 
setts formula.  Local  Income  taxes  should, 
la  general,   be  avoided. 

Tbe  conflict  between  Federal  and  State 
deatli  and  gift  taxation  is  readily  disposed  by 
tbe  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Uoverument 
should  withdraw  from  the  field.  It  is  fur- 
ther recommended  that  the  States  allow  the 
same  dediictlblllty  for  bequests  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  ouuide  the  State  as  they  allow 
to  similar  institutions  inside  the  State. 

Priority  should  be  given  to  the  States  in 
the  matter  of  the  taxing  of  motor-vehicle 
fuel  and  the  licensing  of  motor  vehicles 
because  of  greater  need  of  these  revenues 
tlian  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  because 
the  States  are  carrylnij  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  highway  financing.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  taxation  of  airplane  fuel 
be  left  exclusively  to  the  States.  Many  are 
found  to  agree  to  the  proposition  that  tbe 
States,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
ahould  have  the  privilege  to  llcetue  and 
register  airplanes  and  pilots  and  regulate 
aviation,  although  the  Sute  requirements 
•bould  not  Interfere  with  Interstate  com- 
■MVOS  or  conflict  with  Federal  regulations. 
Aviation  may  properly  be  subjected  to  the 
property,  net  Income,  and  other  general  taxee 
which  other  competing  forms  of  transporta- 
tion must  pay. 

A  large  number  of  students  of  this  prob- 
lem believe  that  the  States  should  relln- 
tftUkk  the  tobacco- tax  field  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment  partly  because  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernnent  was  first  In  it  and  partly  becauae 
the  Statrs  have  experienced  some  dllSculty 
In  the  administration  of  these  taxes. 

As  to  liquor  taxes.  It  cannot  be  proposed 
that  either  the  Federal  Oovernment  or  the 
States  withdraw  although  it  Is  clear  that 
Meeaes  taxation  should  be  left  to  the  State 
and  local  governments  The  States  should 
iln  from  the  levy  of  dlscrlmtnstory  taxes 
the  erection  of  t>arrlers  to  liquor  impor- 
tations frotn  other  States  They  should 
allow  credits  against  their  taxM  for  the  pay* 
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shed  by  reports,  addresses,  speechee^  and 
studies  upon  the  Intricate  problems  of  tax 
coordination.  It  seems  highly  Improbable 
that  legislation  reflecting  the  enlighten- 
ment win  Invariably  follow.  In  the  admin- 
istrative branch  of  government,  it  would 
seem  that  resulU  might  be  looked  for  more 
promptly. 

The  resFKjnsiblllty  for  action  Is  clearly 
placed  along  the  lines  of  these  recommen- 
dations upon  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  branches  of  our 
governments  delegate  to  competent  person- 
nel the  duty  to  cooperate  more  eCTectlvely 
In  tax  administration  and  tax  legislation. 
Some  urge  the  creation  of  a  Federal-State 
authority  to  promote  tax  coordination. 
Some  propose  a  Federal-State  committee  for 
continuous  study  and  recommendations  on 
tax  coordination.  No  doubt,  the  tool  to  be 
employed  to  achieve  results  Is  Important. 

A  certain  Roman  senator  at  one  time  con- 
cluded all  his  speeches  with  the  single  sen- 
tence, "Ceterum  censeo  Carthaglnem  esse 
delendam."  regardless  of  what  may  have 
been  the  subject  matter  under  consideration. 
To  him  the  destruction  of  Carthage  was 
peramoimt  over  all  else  and  never  to  be  lost 
alght  of.  To  some  of  us  today  the  Impcw- 
tance  of  sound  public  finance  Justifies  allu- 
alona  to  It  even  where  it  has  less  connection 
with  the  subject  In  hand  than  Is  the  case 
when  we  are  discussing  the  coordination  of 
taxation. 

Due  In  part  to  war  and  In  part  to  the 
assumption  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  of 
numerous  and  extensive  functions  once  not 
considered  appropriate  or  at  least  not  ex- 
ercised, our  national  debt  has  reached  a 
point  where  many  despair  of  our  ability 
ever  to  liquidate  It.  Others  adhere  to  tbe 
belief  that  we  still  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
our  obligations,  but  doubt  If  we  have  the 
will  to  do  It.  Still  others  are  so  opposed  to 
any  Interruption  or  postponement  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  social  welfare  programs, 
that  they  subordinate  the  maintenance  of 
sound  public  finance  to  the  fulfillment  of 
these  alms. 

Usually  when  governments  are  unable  or 
do  not  find  It  convenient  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations, they  are  sooner  or  later  forced  to 
repudiate  those  obligations  openly  or  to  con- 
ceal their  difficulties  by  artifices  that  tem- 
porarily serve  as  a  cloak.  We  have  already 
had  debasement  of  the  dollar,  repudiation  of 
the  gold  clause  in  Federal  obligations,  arti- 
flclal  Interest  rates  and  other  evidences  of 
Inflationary  methods.  How  much  farther  we 
can  go  along  these  lines  without  serious  dis- 
aster, probably  no  one  can  say.  but  we  do 
know  that  the  continued  pursuit  of  such 
pwUcles  has  brought  great  disaster  to  other 
countrie.:. 

It  would  seem  that  all  of  us  who  are  In- 
terested n  the  coordination  of  taxation,  also 
hare  an  Interest  In  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  public  finance  for  all  three  levels  of 
government — Fedwal.  State,  and  local.  The 
subject  of  coordination  dwarfs  In  compari- 
son to  this  broader  eubject.  It  is,  however. 
Inextricably  bound  up  In  It.  When  the  pur- 
suit of  a  sound  policy  In  public  finance  is 
completely  abandoned,  then  there  will  be 
a  mad  scramble  for  revenue  and  the  problems 
of  coordination  will  indeed  run  riot.  What- 
ever may  be  our  Ideas  as  to  what  are  the 
appropriate  functions  of  government  and 
how  they  should  be  divided  anu  ug  cur  levels 
of  government  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
restoration  of  sound  public  finance  is  posi- 
tively essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  la  my  belief  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  unite  for  the  ac- 
compllshmei  *  of  this  objective  as  one  that 
transcends  all  others.  Then  and  then  only 
may  we  hav.  hope  that  all  our  efforts  to 
bring  ab.iut  cx>rdlnatlon  in  taxation  have 
nut  been  In  vain. 
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United  States  OccnpatioD  Policies  ia 
Japan  and  Germany 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

ow  wxsT  racmiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  newspaper 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  8  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
with  the  heading:  "VFW  head  flays 
'soft'  policies  of  United  States  occupa- 
tion forces."  I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  this  newspaper  article  the 
text  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Lyall  T.  Beggs.  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  on  May  7, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Times- Herald  of  Uay 

8.   1949) 

VFW  HEiiB  Flats  "Sorr"  Policos  or  UwrrxD 

States  Occtn»ATioN  Forces 

New  Toek,  May  7.— Lyall  T.  Beggs.  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  said  today  "something  U  wrong"  with 
United  States  occupation  policies  In  Japan 
and  "we  have  not  been  any  smarter  In  Ger- 
many." 

He  said  American  "top  brass"  In  Germany 
"have  gone  soft."  and  "Nazi  Ideas  are  crop- 
ping up.  more  and  more.  Into  the  open — 
while  we  blink  our  eyes  and  do  nothing." 

MAKIKG    POOR    SHOWING 

In  a  VE-day  anniversary  message  over  the 
Cclvunbla  Broadcasting  System.  Beggs  said 
United  States  authorities  In  Japan  are  "mak- 
ing a  poor  showing  as  ambassadors  of  our 
American  way  of  life." 

•Instead  of  encouraging  free  trade-unions 
and  a  free  press."  he  said,  "our  authorities  in 
Japan  appear  to  have  shown  a  strange  hos- 
tility toward  such  developments. 

"Instead  of  demostratlng  democracy  by 
practicing  It.  our  representatives  In  Japan 
have  been  content  to  talk  about  the  dangers 
of  communism,  without  giving  the  Japanese 
any  clear  Idea  of  what  we  propose  as  an  alter- 
native." 

Describing  America's  "excellent  resolu- 
tions" Immediately  after  the  war  to  denaxily 
Germany,  the  Madison.  Wis.,  veterans'  lead- 
er aald,  "Once  we  were  through  with  the 
top  criminals     •     •     •     we  began  to  relax." 

HAVE  COKE  sorr 

"What  Is  happening  In  Germany  makes  It 
look  as  though  not  only  our  Gl'a.  but  ovir  top 
braas  aa  well  have  gone  soft."  he  aald. 

'•How  else  explain  the  fact  that  Use  Koch, 
the  'Beast  of  Buchenwald.'  was  liberated: 
that  Von  Papen.  Schacht.  and  the  Krupps 
got  oir  so  easy,  that  big  and  Uttle  Nazis 
all  over  the  place  are  acurrylng  out  of  their 
boles  and  sliding  back  Into  their  old  jobs 
as  government  officials." 

Begga  praised  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact  as  effective  measures  for 
"stemming  the  Inroads  of  communism"  and 
"building  strongholds  of  democracy  at  home 
and  abroad."  but  he  said: 

"We  cannot  permit  the  rise  of  aggression 
again,  whether  Communist.  Fascist.  Nazi,  or 
under  any  other  name.  We  must  be  strong 
and  we  must  be  vlgUant.  Otherwise,  well 
help  to  bring  on  world  war  m.  Instead  of 
stopping  It  whUe  we  have  the  chance." 


VB-Dat  Challemgb 
(Address  by  Commander   in  Chief  LyaU  T. 
Beggs.  Madison,  Wis..  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  United  States) 
Two  days  after  this  country  went  to  war 
In  1941.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said: 
"We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  war.  not  for 
conquest,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  a  world 
In  which  this  Nation,  and  all  that  this  Nation 
represenU.  will  be  safe  for  our  children." 

We  fought  the  war— with  all  that  war 
takes:  Youth  and  life,  hope  and  love,  heroism 
and  sacrifice.  We  fought  the  war — with  all 
that  war  brings:  Pain  and  anguish,  devasta- 
tion and  death.  After  almost  5  years  of  mag- 
nificent concentrated  and  consecrated  effort, 
we  shattered  the  fortres>s  of  modem  tyranny. 
We  smashed  Into  Hitler's  Europe  And.  4 
years  ago  today.  In  a  Uttle  red  schoolhouse 
which  was  General  Eisenhower's  headquar- 
ters at  Rhelms.  Hitler's  henchmen  signed  the 
papers  of  total  and  tincondltional  surrender. 
VJ-day  came  4  months  later,  and  we  were 
through  with  war.  We  were  determined  to 
have  p)eace,  the  kind  of  peace  where.  In  every 
nation,  people  would  respect  the  right  of 
men.  rich  and  poor,  to  be  treated  as  men; 
the  right  of  men  to  make  the  laws  by  which 
they  should  be  governed:  the  right  of  men 
to  work  where  they  wUl  at  what  they  will; 
the  right  to  speak  the  truth  in  their  hearts; 
the  right  to  worship  In  their  ovra  way,  the 
God  In  whom  they  believe. 

80,  In  partnership  with  other  nations,  we 
set  out  to  make  that  kind  of  peace,  and  that 
kind  of  world.  Gradually,  hovrover.  It 
dawned  on  us  that  the  voice  of  aggressive 
tyranny  vras  not  yet  stUled.  Twice  the  cry 
for  world  conquest  had  come  out  of  the  west. 
First,  It  was  'Deutchland  Ueber  Alles '■;  then 
'Tomorrow  the  Wwld."  But  now  the  cry 
was  coming  out  of  the  east—cut  of  the 
stronghold  of  communism. 

Communism — which  talks  In  gentle  words 
of  peace,  of  human  rights  and  the  wellare 
of  the  humble,  but  which  rules  with  a  greedy 
hand;  seizing  every  resotirce  of  a  vast,  rich 
land  and  pouring  It  Into  weapons.  Comimu- 
nlsm — the  self-appointed  savior  of  the 
masses,  which  keeps  the  Russian  people 
huddled  In  crowded  rooms  living  in  fear, 
poorly  clothed  and  badly  fed.  slaving  long 
hours  for  meager  pay  and  stalked  by  the 
secret  police. 

Today,  In  e\  ivy  land  outside  of  Russia,  the 
agents  of  communism  gnaw  at  the  roots  of 
democracy,  hoping  to  destroy  the  people's 
faith  In  freedom,  weakening  their  unity  of 
spirit  and  purpose,  their  power  to  resist  the 
new  despotism.  And  where  this  despotism 
has  been  enthroned,  as  In  the  lands  tjorder- 
Ing  the  Soviet  Union,  liberty  of  expression 
and  freedom  of  action  are  no  more.  Com- 
miinism  now  threatens  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind, the  peace  of  the  world. 

Here  in  the  United  SUtes  It  has  taken 
us  a  little  time  to  realize  what  we  must  do. 
We  made  a  start  with  the  Truman  doctrine. 
We  knew  we  had  to  rush  aid  to  those  lands, 
like  Greece  and  Tiirkey,  where  the  clash  with 
communism  was  out  in  the  open.  Soon  we 
came  to  see  that  In  every  country  where 
people  were  hungry,  homeless.  Jobless,  and 
cold,  the  struggle  to  ke^  alive  would  take 
all  the  energy  they  possesMd.  leaving  none 
to  combat  Communist  aggression.  80  we 
embcu-ked  on  a  full-scale  program  of  relief, 
first  under  the  banner  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  now  through  the  European  Cooperation 
Administration.  The  results  have  been  high- 
ly successftil.  vindicating  our  faith  that  free- 
men will  always  choose  to  stay  free.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  and  supported  these  successive 
programs. 

Then,  within  the  past  tew  months,  we 
realized  something  else — that  tn  stemming 
the  Inroads  of  communism,  it  lent  enough 
simply  to  help  war-devasted  coimtrles  back 
to  their  feet.    Twice  tn  our  lifetime,  aggres- 


sor nations  opened  fire  on  the  wc»^ld.  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  the  United  States 
would  not  spring  to  arms  at  the  first  shot. 
This  time,  our  desire  for  peace  must  not  be 
mlstinderstcod.  II  a  show  of  might  Is  the 
only  way  of  warning  aggressors  that  we  mean 
business,  then  a  show  of  might  is  what  we 
mean  to  have! 

That's  the  meaning  of  the  recently  signed 
North  Atlantic  Pact — and  that's  the  meaning 
of  our  plans  for  a  program  q£  preparedness  at 
home. 

Preparedness  makes  tremendous  demands — 
all  embracing  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  Not 
only  does  It  take  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force;  not  only  does  it 
call  for  universal  military  training  and  a 
civilian  defense  corps,  for  speeded-up  re- 
search and  more  effective  intelligence.  It 
also  requires  the  most  devoted  dedication, 
on  the  part  of  every  man.  woman  and  child, 
to  the  ideals  of  democratic  freedom.  It 
means  cementing  our  national  linlty.  weld- 
ing Amerlcars  of  every  race,  of  every  faith 
and  ancestry,  into  one  harmonious,  strong, 
impregnable  Nation.  sUndlng  solid  against 
any  and  every  threat.  But  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  always  felt  that  aectirlty 
throiigh  adequate  preparations  Is  worth  tbe 
cost  and  sacrifice. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  accomplish  this. 
In  a  land  where  everyone,  regardless  of  the 
color  of  his  skin,  his  manner  of  worship,  or 
the  birthplace  of  his  ancestors,  may  feel  that 
he  enjoys  full  civil  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities— in  such  a  land,  no  Communist  in 
the  world  can  ever  find  a  willing  ear,  let 
alone   s   following.    And   while   the   United 
States    leads    the    world    in    human    righU; 
while  most  Americana  enjoy  all  the  demo- 
cratic  liberties   that   people   in   ether   lands 
are  stUl  struggling  for,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  many  of  our  citizens  are  not  given 
an  equal  chance.     An  equal  chance  for  edu- 
cation, an  equal  chance  to  make  good  in  a 
Job  and  live  in  a  decent  home.    This  is  part 
of  our  American  birthright,  and  there's  no 
room  tn  our  land  for  anything  that  stands 
in  the  way.    There's  no  room  for  racial  and 
religious  prejudice,  for  imfair  discrimination 
in    education,    employment     and     hotislng. 
There's  no  room  for  bigotry,  which  imdercuts 
a  man's  chances  for  aectirlty  and  happtncM. 
and  gives  the  enemies  of  democracy  a  prq?a- 
gauda  weapwn  at  our  expense.    National  se- 
curity demands  national  unity.    That's  why 
we  must  knuckle  down  to  the  task  of  ex- 
panding and  Improving  our  dvU  rights  here 
at  home.    The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  does 
this  through  Its  broad  Americanism  program. 
But   while   we're   building   Ltrongholds  of 
democracy  at  home  and  abroad;  whUe  we're 
taking  every  possible  meastire  to  block  the 
advance  of  Communism,  what  are  we  doing 
to  block  the  resurgence  of  Nazism?     What 
are   we   doing   to   make   sure   that   fascism, 
which  we  thought  we  had  defeated,  does  not 
rise  again?    How  Intelligent  are  we  being.  In 
our  occupation  pollclea  in  Japan  and  Ger- 
many? 

Certainly  the  recent  elections  in  Japan 
ahould  have  warned  us  that  something  la 
wrong.  The  occupation  authorities  have 
been  criticized  for  making  a  poor  showing  as 
ambaasadors  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
Instead  of  encouraging  free  trade  iinlona 
and  a  free  press.  In  good  old  American  style, 
our  authorities  In  Japan  appear  to  have 
shown  a  strange  hostility  toward  such  de- 
velopments. Instead  of  demonstrating  de- 
mocracy by  practicing  It.  our  representatives 
In  Japan  have  been  content  to  talk  about  the 
dangers  of  Communism,  without  giving  the 
Japanese  any  clear  Idea  of  what  we  propoee 
as  the  alternative.  The  Communists.  o{ 
course,  quick  to  see  their  advantage, 
been  playing  up  the  contrast  between 
talk  and  our  deeds.  M  •  roult,  Commnnft 
representation  in  the  Jepanese  Government 
soared,  in  the  recent  elections,  from  4  dele- 
gates to  35. 
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We  have  not  been  »ny  ■roaner  »ti  Oennany. 
either.  At  the  end  of  the  w*r.  we  made  ex- 
eellent  re«oJutton«  We  were  going  to  teach 
ttoOOT  Oermanii  how  to  Itve:  we  were  go»nf  *<> 
■bow  them,  once  ^nd  lor  all  that  they 
couldn't  bring  on  global  biood-bath*  every 
tw^nty-lH*  yn.  We  were  going  to  de- 
nazify the  ddatert  and  reeducate  the  young- 
•tafs. 

But  once  we  were  through  with  the  top 
crtminalt;  onoe  we  got  rtd  ot  them,  we  be- 
gan to  relax.  There  waa  a  period  there  when 
«•  worried  a  lot  about  young  GI's  fratemU- 
lm%  with  the  0«rman  girls  and  absorbing 
tttttr  Nazi  polaon.  and  we  made  all  kinds  of 
rule*  and  regulations  against  It.  But  In  the 
last  year  or  two.  what  la  happening  In  Oer- 
■wny  makes  It  look  as  though  not  only  our 
GI's  but  our  top  brass  as  well  have  gone 
•oft.  How  else  explain  the  fact  Dse  Koch. 
the  -Beast  of  Buchenwald,'  was  liberated: 
that  Von  Pspen.  Schacht  and  the  Kruppa 
got  off  so  easy:  that  big  and  little  Nasls  all 
over  the  place  are  scurrying  out  ct  their 
iMica  and  sliding  back  Into  their  old  Jobs  as 
goremroent  olBclala.  editors,  school  teachers? 
How  else  can  anyone  explain  why  we  dont 
poor  textbooks  on  democracy  Into  the  class- 
namm  of  their  children;  why  we  dont  see 
ttet  the  kids  have  shoe*  to  go  to  school  In. 
■ad  that  their  schOoU  have  saaentlal  equip- 
ment? How  else  explain  our  failure  to 
launch  a  full-acale  program  of  democratic 
education? 

Nasi  Ideas  are  cropping  up.  more  and  more. 
Into  the  open— while  we  blink  our  eyes  and 
do  nothing  A  long  time  ago.  when  the  war 
first  ended,  many  Germans  were  afraid  to 
My  what  they  really  thought.  Now  they're 
about  It — even  bracen.  Bvery  flrst- 
obaerrer.  every  oOrlal  stirrey  ot  publle 
tells  the  same  story.  As  far  as  the 
are  concerned,  the  war  was  not 
'it  was  only  that  Hitler  was  foolUh 
to  lose  It.     MUUons  of  words  have 

in  our  newspapers  about  the  re- 

rtvaTof  German  nationalism:  the  conviction 
that  Germany  la  the  predestined  master  of 
the  world,  and  must  rearm  for  conquest. 
With  this  manU  of  master  racism,  the  Insane 
delusion  that  Germans  are  born  to  rule,  goea 
a  depraved  moral  code  which  permits  these 
people  to  l<XJk  upon  Dachau  and  Buchenwald 
with  stubborn  indifference,  as  If  they  had  no 
part  in  such  horrors. 

What  else  but  our  blunders  would  let 
nazlsm  keep  lU  hold  on  German  minds? 
What  elae  but  our  coloaaal  failure  as  the  car- 
rlera  of  democracy  could  let  the  Germans 
think  that  because  we  hate  communUm  we 
hate  nadsm  lesn?  What  elae  but  our  Inertia 
could  let  them  Imagine  that  they  11  still  get 
another  chsnce  to  rtile  the  world? 

ThU  Is  the  challenge  of  VE-d«y  In  1M9 
F^ur  yearn  ago.  no  veUrans.  no  GI  hobbling 
on  one  leg.  no  weary  combat  soldier  vlslUng 
a  friend's  grave,  no  mother  or  wife  mourn- 
ing her  loved  one.  could  have  believed  that 
In  a  few  short  years  we  would  be  squaring 
off  i^ain— hoping  agalnut  hope'  to  stave  off 
another  AmuigMMoo  by  a  show  of  force  be- 
forehand. But  thia  to  what  we're  doing.  And 
thla  la  what  we  must  do. 

It's  DO  platitude  that  life  without  freedom 
ts  not  worth  living.  Too  many  men  have  laid 
their  lives  to  prove  that  this  Is  so.  We 
permit  coauDunlsm  to  blot  liberty 
tram  the  earth.  We  cannot  pernut  the  rise 
ol  agpeMtuo  again,  whether  Communlat. 
Pam^H.  MbbI.  or  under  any  other  nante.  We 
must  go  ahead  with  otir  program  of  national 
security,  of  military  preparednesa.  and 
democratic  progrsas.  We  must  be  strong, 
and  we  must  be  vtgUant.  Otherwise,  we'll 
help  to  bring  on  world  war  III— Instead  of 
Mapping  It  while  we  sUll  have  the  chance. 
CWlMialai  we'll  never  have  a  world  In  which 
this  Nation,  and  all  that  thU  Nation  rej  re- 
sents, will  be  aaie  for  our  children. 
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In  chief  of  the   Veterans 

5/ar»  I  have  called  upon  the  mem- 
organ  izaUon    to   dedlcau    our 
Jubilee   year  to  the  cause  of   lasting 
Lie   world.     During   the   60   years 
;  raternlty   was  founded   we  have 
labors  to  the  common  welfare  of 
people — and  to  thoae  principles 
.^  for  equality  and  contentment 
(ind  freedom  for  all  people   who 
human  liberty. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 

Deni5on.  a  former  Member  of 

rom  the  State  of  Illinois,  has 

attention  to  an  editorial  ap- 

the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Pree  Press 

I  am  Impressed  with   this 

IS  was  the  gentleman  from  IlU- 

Deni5on. 

to  permls.«*lon  granted  to  me, 

ng  the  editorial  as  a  part  of 

The  editorial  follows ; 

uovrnHMrNT.  so  cowcxrvto  AMD  so 

>KOICATXD,   LOWO  EKDCmXt 

„_  the  question  raised  by  Abra- 
on  the  l\eld  of  Gettysburg  still 


lldli 


M  jrears 


that  Nation  or  any  nation  so 
uid  so  dedicated  can  long  endure." 
time  the  fate  of  thla  Nation  hung 

of  civil  war. 

I  nother  great  danger  besets  It. 

Oajvernment    Is   strangling   to   death 

.  liiefllclency,  and  extravagance. 

of  this  country,  from  whom 

at    all    levels    derives    Its    Just 

either  regain  effective  control  of 

s  question  will  be  answered  In 


kel 
b<e 


H^ 


itient  of  the  people,  by  the  people 

people  win  perish  from  the  earth. 

n  came  forward  to  save  the  Union 

Between  the  States,  another  great 

has  appeared  to  save  our  expert- 

lemocracy  from  the  rocks  toward 

headed. 

exception  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 

with  distinction  In  Congress  after 

n  defeated  for  reelection  to  the 

there  Is  nothing  comparable  in 

to  the  selfleseneae  with  which 

.cover  has  worked  for  the  public 

nee   he  waa  smeared   out   of   the 

In  193a. 

of  the  Commission  on  Organl- 

the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Oov- 
he  directed  the  most  exhaustive 
our  Federal  set-up  that  has  ever 

C(#nmlsslon's  report  is  more  than  a 

to  the  devotion  of  Mr.   Hoover 

arlUlant   colleagues   to   the   public 

Any  American  who  wants  to  un- 

his  Government   and   where   it   Is 

m  must  famlllarlae  himself  with 

and  recommendations. 

of  the  report  is  summed  up 
ve  Interview  given  by  Mr  H<x>ver 
ited  States  News   and  World   Re- 
fourth    and    N    Streets.    NW  . 
D    C      This  interview  has  been 
in  brochure  form. 
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Whether  the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  proposed  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
is  carried  out  wUl  depend  upon  the  people 
of  ihU  country  acting  upon  their  servants 
in  Washington. 

The  Senate  and  House  have  passed  separate 
bills  giving  the  President  reorganizing  au- 
thority subject  to  congressional  veto.  These 
bills  are  now  in  conference.  There  seems  to 
be  no  haste  on  Capitol  Hill  to  come  to 
agreement. 

When  President  Truman  received  the 
Commission's  final  report  he.  too,  adopted 
what  seemed  to  many  a  rather  lackadaisical 
attitude  toward  the  whole  matter. 

The  morass  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
which  our  sprawling  bureaucracy  Is  bogged 
down  is  the  product  of  years  of  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  public. 

We  can't  hope  to  bring  order  out  of  chaoa 
overnight. 

The  Hoover  report  Is  a  beacon  to  guide 
the  ship  of  state  through  the  storm  now 
buffeting  It.  We  shall  not  make  port  today 
or  tomorrow.  We  can  do  so  eventually  if  we 
Insist  that  captain  and  crew  aail  by  that 
light. 

A  beginning  must  be  made  now.  and  the 
ultimate  goal  of  a  manageable  Government 
reached  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  saving  of  some  $4,000,000,000  annually 
In  the  cost  of  Government  has  been  properly 
stressed.  All  the  more  properly  because  that 
waste  represents  taxes  for  which  the  people 
receive  no  return. 

Jefferson  protested  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  the  King  of  England  had 
erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people 
and  eat  out  their  substance. 

As  a  result  of  public  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence, a  multitude  of  new  offices  have  been 
created  in  this  country  and  those  who  oc- 
cupy them  are  again  harasaing  the  people 
and  eating  out  their  lubatance  throiigh 
taxation. 

The  number  of  Federal  employees  has  in- 
creased In  16  years  from  560,000  to  2,100,000. 
The  Federal  budget  has  expanded  from  t4,- 
000,000.000  to  HS.OOO.OOO.OOO.  The  Interest 
on  our  public  debt  alone  Is  more  than  the 
total  coat  of  the  Federal  Government  before 
1933. 

Yet  the  dollars-and-centa  saving  from  re- 
organizing the  executive  branch  on  a  busi- 
ness basis  Is  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not 
even  the  most  important,  thing  to  consider. 
The  executive  departments  and  agencies 
have  grown  in  number  and  diversity  to  the 
point  where  no  one  person  can  grasp  the 
whole  picture. 

As  a  result,  an  opening  Is  presented  to  all 
kinds  of  manipulation  by  those  who  have  no 
faith  In  the  political  and  economic  concepts 
on  which   this  Nation  was  founded. 

James  Russell  Lowell  once  replied  to  Ouizot 
that  our  Republic  would  last  "as  long  as  the 
principles  upon  which  It  was  built  endure." 
Those  principles  today  are  In  danger  of 
being  supplanted  by  soft  socialism  and 
eventual  dictatorship. 

This  may  t>e  tlie  last  chance  this  Nation 
will  have  to  bring  Uovernment  back  under 
control  of  the  people. 

The  Hoover  Conunission  haa  pointed  the 
way. 

The  Job  of  forcing  the  prealdent  and  the 
legislature  to  follow  the  course  already 
charted  and  to  which  they  have  given  Up 
loyalty  Is  up  to  the  people. 

The  desperate  need  of  our  times  Is  for  a 
strongly  organized,  crystal -clear  public 
opinion. 

Unless  ovu'  Government  is  thus  reorganized 
It  will  collai»e  of  Its  own  weight  of  folly 
and  selfishness  and  the  Communists  will 
have  won  their  fight  against  Individual 
liberty  and  human  freedom  as  we  have 
alwa>8  understood  this  priceless  heritage  in 
America. 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  here- 
with insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Lacking 
Weekly,  under  date  of  June  5.  This  edi- 
torial is  written  by  Harold  Cohen,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Cohen  has  given 
us  some  views  which  should  be  given  con- 
sideration by  all  of  us  and  I  trust  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  read  this 
editorial. 

rOLLOW  Ml 

(By  Harold  Cohen) 

It  has  often  been  said  that  only  a  poor 
man  can  afford  to  be  a  philosopher.  Only 
the  men  bedeviled  by  the  pressures  of  eco- 
nomic existence  can  find  solace  and  confi- 
dence in  the  deeper  thoughts  of  concentra- 
tion. By  the  same  token,  it  has  been  gen- 
erally proven  Uiat  the  individual  who  aeeks 
the  answers  to  life  in  thought  and  In  nature 
win  always  find  a  deep  feeling  of  sincere 
harplness  despite  the  "talk  of  war  and  eco- 
nomic havoc." 

The  ambitious  and  worldly  may  aay  that 
the  poor  have  nothing  to  lose  and  so  they 
can  afford  to  be  dreamers.  When  they  speak 
of  aomethlng  to  lose,  we  usually  like  to  aak 
for  a  definition  of  that  certain  "aomethlng." 
It  is  material  wealth,  of  course. 

But,  the  worldly  and  wealthy  have  more 
to  lose  than  all  of  their  holding  if  the 
others  decide  to  rise  up  and  this  is  what  has 
happened  over  and  over  again  In  the  hiatory 
of  the  world  and  has  been  the  downfall  of 
one  great  nation  alter  another.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  threat  of  communism  is  spread- 
ing over  the  world  and  temporarily  stopped 
in  one  direction  It  expands  In  another.  We 
have  halted  its  progress  In  Europe  but  It  has 
practically  engulfed  China  by  now. 

Communism  is  an  Ideal,  a  means  of  gov- 
ernment, which  evidently  has  strong  appeal 
to  the  maaaes  of  the  world  because  it  offers 
the  "have-nots"  something  more  than  they 
have.  Of  course,  the  Russians  have  dis- 
torted the  whole  idea  into  a  FascLstlc  police 
state  form  of  government  which  promises 
much  and  then  enslaves  its  dupes  Into  a 
regimented  and  terror-bound  existence. 

Here  in  America,  as  long  aa  the  poor  can, 
and  will  philosophize,  there  is  little  chance 
that  such  a  plight  will  happen  here.  As 
long  as  the  masses  have  their  ballots  In 
hand,  there  will  always  be  a  hope  that  the 
truth  can  be  established  on  every  issue  and 
decisions  made  In  democratic  fashion. 

As  we  see  It,  the  danger  lies  within  the 
holders  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  Nation, 
today.  These  great  leaders  of  our  com- 
munity and  Nation  haven't  the  time  to 
phlloaophlze.  They  deem  It  beneath  their 
dignity  and  positions.  They  look  upon  It 
aa  a  waste  of  time.  They  are  as  wrong  as  the 
last  Senators  of  ancient  and  powerful  Rome. 
The  average  people  of  the  Nation  can  never 
be  hurt  unless  they  fall  dupes  to  the  lies 
and  promises  of  ambitious  dictators. 

When  a  man  achieves  industrial,  com- 
mercial or  political  success,  he  has  a  greater 
obligation  to  the  people,  in  general,  than  he 
had  before.  That  obligation,  in  a  free  and 
Independent  nation  such  as  ours.  Is  not  one 
to  be  handled  lightly.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
hand-outs,  dispersal  of  donations  and  mone- 
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tary  grants  which  will  endear  that  person 
to  the  people.  The  American  cltlaen  Is  not 
of  that  caliber.  He  must  stand  on  hla  own 
two  feet,  regardleea  of  hla  position  or 
resources. 

It  is  here  where  the  successful  American 
must  resort  to  philosophic  reasoning.  His 
own  life,  property  and  the  American  way  of 
life  may  depend  upon  It.  The  day  of  the 
rtigged  individualist  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
We  are  entering  the  period  of  middle  life  as 
far  as  nations  go  and  If  we  do  not  mature 
in  the  proper  degrees  of  consideration,  we 
may  well  l)ecome  the  "dupes"  of  the  future. 

We  have  grown  as  a  live-and-let-live  Nation 
ot  peoples.  Here  in  Newark,  as  all  over 
the  Nation,  one  of  the  great  revolutionary 
principles  is  now  being  fought  out.  Labor 
and  management,  fw  the  past  few  years 
have  been  waging  a  war  of  revolution.  It 
has  not  tHx>ken  out  in  wide-scale  conflict  but 
there  have  been  some  serious  uprisings  and 
fatality  seen  in  this  struggle. 

Both  sides  have  some  right,  of  course.  But, 
both  sides  cannot  win  on  all  counts.  A 
philosophic  tinderstandlng  of  the  needs  and 
responsibilities  of  both  sides  must  be  clearly 
•een  by  both  sides.  This  Is  a  very  serious  con- 
dition and  one  which  can  affect  our  whole 
economic  welfare.  If  not  settled  properly 
and  with  dignity  for  both  sides,  we  are  on 
the  way  down. 

It  can  be  worked  out  and  it  must  be  worked 
out.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  of  us  on  the  side- 
lines mutt  think  more  than  we  speak;  must 
be  open-minded  more  than  obstinate.  The 
voice  of  ttie  majority  wUl  always  win,  not 
the  Toioe  of  force  or  wealth. 
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Point  System  of  Pricing  Continues — 
Poll  Violates  Principle  of  Secret  Bal- 
lot—Basing Point  an  Oatlaw,  Let  It  Re- 
main Ontlawed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VCB 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
19.  1949,  issue  of  Iron  Age,  the  unofficial 
spokesman  of  the  Steel  Trust  and  tacit 
supporter  of  the  basing-point  .system  fea- 
tured the  results  of  its  own  Gallup  poll 
on  the  basing-point  .system.  Not  un- 
expectedly, in  view  of  the  auspices  under 
which  the  poll  was  conducted  and  the 
bias  of  its  question  and  its  polling  tech- 
nique, it  found  that  87  percent  of  the 
stwl  users  "do  not  like  f.  o.  b."  But  if 
we  examine  this  so-called  study  a  bit 
further,  we  find  that,  like  the  old  Lit- 
erary Digest  poll,  the  Iron  Age  poll  was  so 
slanted  that  its  outcome  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  before  any  returns  were  tabu- 
lated. 

THK    LOADSI>-I>ICB    BASUfC-POlirT     QtrXSnoiT 

First.  The  basis  on  which  these  con- 
sumers were  selected  and  how  wide  a 
coverage  the  sample  provided  are  not  re- 
vealed. 


Second.  The  question  which  was  a.sked 
is  a  typical  "Have  you  stopped  l>eating 
your  wife"  query: 

Do  you  prefer  the  former  baftng-polnt  sys- 
tem on  steel,  or  do  you  prefer  the  new  f .  o.  b. 
method  whereby  you  p«f  all  the  frelghtt 

Had  the  question  stopped  short  of  the 
phrase,  then  some  pretense  of  objectivity 
could  have  been  maintained  by  the  poll- 
ster, at  least  insofar  as  the  question  it.sel( 
was  concerned.  As  it  is,  it  betrays  a  cal- 
culated eflort  to  influence  the  answer,  by 
creating  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  steel  producer  under  the  basing- 
point  system  benevolently  carried  all  of 
the  freight  burden  which  now  had  to  be 
shouldered  by  the  steel  consumer.  Un- 
doubtedly, Iron  Age  would  have  been 
horrified  if  the  question  had  been  phrased 
as  follows: 

Do  you  prefer  the  baslng-polnt  system 
whereby  you  pay  phantom  freight  and  other 
fictitious  freight  charges  different  from  those 
Incurred  In  the  shipment,  or  do  you  prefer 
the  f.  o.  b.  method  widely  used  In  many  In- 
dustries, whereby  you  pay  only  for  the  freight 
actually  used  and  are  not  confronted  with  the 
Identical  prices  whether  you  buy  from  a  near- 
by mill  or  from  a  more  diatant  mill? 

But  this  question,  misleading  though 
It  may  be.  1.^  no  more  rigged  than  the 
question  which  was  actually  used  by  Iron 
Age.  Both  are  leading  questions  which 
have  no  place  In  any  Impartial,  unbtascd, 
Inquiry. 


BAMltO-rOXMT    AMSWBH     IMCOMPLflTB     MCAOSI 
ALL  FACTS  Aas  NOT  tlMCUmtO 

Third,  the  coverage  of  the  poll  is  open 
to  suspicion  because  we  are  neither  told 
on  what  t>asi8  the  polled  steel  consiuneri 
were  .selected,  nor  the  slee  of  the  sample. 
Were  all.  90  percent.  80  percent,  W  per- 
cent, or  less  than  50  percent  of  all  steel 
con.sumers  polled?  If  less  than  100  per- 
cent were  sampled,  what  steps  were 
taken  to  insure  a  stati.stically  reliable 
sample  by  type  of  consumer,  by  size  of 
firm,  by  geographical  location,  and  by 
degree  of  integration  or  affiliation  with 
large  steel  producers.  The  reader  is  only 
informed  that  of  2,457  plants  answering 
the  questionnaire  some  341,  or  13.9  per- 
cent, did  not  answer  this  question.  But 
how  many  of  those  canvassed  failed  to 
reply  at  all?  We  are  not  told.  If  the 
poll  covered  better  than  a  50-perceDt 
sample  of  all  steel  consumers,  then,  even 
assuming  an  initially  properly  selected 
sample,  returns  from  plants  consuming 
only  one-third  of  total  rolled  and  drawn 
steel  consumption  are  entirely  insuffi- 
cient to  yield  sUtistically  reliable  re- 
sults. The  margin  of  error,  under  the 
laws  of  probability  governing  replies 
from  less  than  two- thirds  of  the  psu-tial 
number  sampled,  would  t>e  too  great  to 
have  any  meaning  whatsoever.  Under 
such  conditions,  it  is  possible  for  the  re- 
sults to  t>e  completely  reversed  if  all 
steel  consumers  were  canvassed  and  re- 
plied. 

now    A^    POLL   OOMPAXXO    WTfR    KKLIABUl    HTW 
■MCLAMD  POLL 

Indeed,  a  careful  analysis  of  another 
questionnaire  study — conducted  by  such 
an  impartial  source  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston,  through  its  vice 
president  and  director  of  research.  Al- 
fred C.  Neal,  among  2,500  manufacttirers 
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on  the  New  England  Council's  mailing 
list — tends  to  conflrm  the  foregoing.  Dr. 
Neal  reported  In  his  paper  on  'The  Effect 
of  the  Ba5lng-Polnt  Decisions  on  the  New 
England  Economy"— delivered  Septem- 
ber 18.  IMI,  before  the  ninety-second 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Council  at  Dlxvllle  Notch.  N.  H— that 
from  2.500  questionnaires  and  a  mall  fol- 
low-up 3  weeks  later  only  440  responses 
were  obtained.  From  these  and  supple- 
mentary information  provided  by  50  per- 
gonal inter\lews.  It  was  found  that: 

Tb«  people  most  likely  to  return  the  ques- 
tlonnatree  were  the  people  who  thought  they 
were  going  «o  be  advereely  affected  by  the 


NUBcly.  the  court  decisions  outlawing 
the  bMlng- point  system. 

Thoee  reapondente  already  Influenced  by 
muin  format  ion  m  newspapers  und  itste- 
menu  by  leaden  of  the  Induntrtra  subject  to 
recent  court  decUlon*  reflected  their  pereonal 
poattton— in  tbelr  estimate*.  The  point  U 
well  Illustrated  by  the  (act  that  respondents 
adversely  affected  generally  commented  that 
they  thought  that  the  effecU  upon  their  own 
Industry  and  upon  New  England  would  be 
much  more  severe  than  an  analysis  of  the 
resulu  Uidlcated    •    •    •. 

Plnally.  adverse  effects  were  probably  over- 
empbaslaed  relative  to  favorable. 

If  the  experience  of  this  New  England 
survey,  where  less  than  20  percent  of 
those  canvassed,  responded,  and  where 
most  of  those  replying  thought  they  were 
adversely  affected,  was  duplicated  in  the 
Iron  Age  poll.  It  is  likely  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  not  responding  either 
preferred  the  f.  o.  b.  method  under  which 
they  had  been  operating  or  had  experi- 
enced no  difBcuJty  in  operating  under 
f.  o  b.  pricing  since  the  outlawing  of  the 
basing-point  system.  Likewise  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  most  of  those  who 
thought  they  were  adversely  affected 
would  hasten  to  express  their  disap- 
proval. The  net  result  is  a  loading  of 
replies  against  the  status  quo.  i.  e., 
against  the  f.  o.  b.  mill  system. 

•asinc-point  pvjll  violates  PBINCirUC  (V 

aaCBXT    BALXOT 

Moreover,  the  timing  of  the  Iron  Age 
poll,  the  apparent  method  of  polling  and 
the  auspices  under  which  it  was  con- 
ducted all  had  the  calculated  effect  of 
Intimidating  and  silencing  even  the  con- 
sumers who  could  overcome  the  natural 
Inertia  against  going  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  a  pricing  system  already  In  opera- 
tion. This  matter  of  "going  on  record " 
Is  vital,  for  If  Iron  Age  had  the  slightest 
Intention  of  running  an  objective  survey. 
It  would  have  reassured  steel  consumers 
through  the  use  of  a  .secret,  unmarked 
ballot,  that  their  identity  and  how  they 
voted  would  not  be  revealed  to  anyone. 
For  in  the  absence  of  such  reassurance. 
and  in  view  of  the  well-publicized  posi- 
tion of  Iron  Age  on  this  question  and  its 
Identity  with  the  big  steel  and  cement 
trusts,  no  steel  consumer  could  ri.sk  a 
reply  displeasing  to  the  big  steel  monopo- 
lists, who  could  Impose  a  death  sentence 
on  any  business  so  dependent  upon  them 
for  special  types  of  steel  and  regular 
service  in  the  purchase  of  steel  supplies. 
That  many  steel  consumers  did  not  view 
this  threat  Idly,  is  evident  from  the 
abundant  testimony  before  the  Senate 


Small  Bu  tlness  Committee  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Con  iress  on  how  numerous  small 
steel  con  umers  were  arbitrarily  cut  off 
from  the  r  regular  source  of  supply;  and 
from  the  following  account  In  the  New 
York  Tin  es  of  October  14.  1948: 

Cost  sa  Ings  made  possible  by  the  switch 
to  (.  o.  t  .  mill  pricing  of  steel  arc  being 
paseed  on  to  consumers  by  hardware  manu- 
facturers, spokesmen  revealed  yesterday  at 
the  Natloi  lal  Hardware  Show  at  Oraud  Cen- 
tral Palac  K 

•  •  •  •  • 

Citing  II  typical  price  reduction  resulting 
from  f.  n.  b.  mill  pricing,  a  garden-tool 
maker  re]  orted  that  thrs*  savings  had  en- 
abled hlr  t  to  reduce  his  prices  1  percent. 
However,  he  feared  reporting  the  reduction 
because  c  possible  loss  of  steel  allocations. 
In  other  >roducts.  even  lnr«er  price  reduc- 
tions wen  named  by  exhibitors  who  did  not 
want  thel  r  companies  mentioned  because  of 
fear  of  tr!  de  reprisals. 

BASIMO   POINT     POLL     TIMINO     atOHT     fOt 
MONOPOLY  BOYS 

The  tlnlng  of  the  poll  tended  to  re- 
duce the  percentage  of  replies  favoring 
f.  o.  b.  p:  icing  far  below  the  level  which 
would  bi  obtained  In  a  normal  market. 
For  thoi  gh  some  steel  consumers  were 
not  affe:ted  freightwlse  because  their 
current  '.  upplier  was  also  a  basing  point 
under  tie  old  system,  and  others  now 
paid  less  freight  on  steel  than  formerly 
through  elimination  of  phantom  freight 
because  hey  are  located  nearer  the  pro- 
ducing nill  than  tc  the  old  basing  point. 
Then  to<i.  because  of  a  short  supply  In 
many  Items  of  steel  a  number  of  con- 
sumers ncurred  freight-cost  Increases 
through  necessity  of  purchasing  from 
mills  lo<  ated  freightwlse  more  distant 
from  them  than  the  old  basing  jwints. 
Of  coune  this  latter  consumer  group 
would  scon  be  able  to  effect  substantial 
cost  savings  by  buying  from  sources 
closer  to  their  own  businesses.  This 
latter  gn  >up.  being  able  to  buy  from  mills 
located  i  t  the  old  basing  points  or  closer 
than  the  old  basing  points,  freightwlse 
would  b<  no  worse  off  and  in  many  in- 
stances better  off  than  under  the  old 
system.  Hence  in  times  of  normal  sup- 
ply thej  would  not  be  against  the  old 
basing-point  system. 

The  timing  was  also  well  planned  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  congressional 
action  oti  the  moratorium  bills,  hoping 
perhaps  to  help  the  basing-point  bills 
through  Congress. 

aZSCLTS  C  P  BASINO-POIMT  POLL  "GEHBTMANDEK" 

Havin  c  thus  insured  the  desired  re- 
sponse t)  its  poll  through  its  rigging  of 
the  question,  the  sample  and  the 
method  ind  timing  of  the  poll.  Iron  Age 
was  sti  1  not  disposed  to  take  any 
chances  In  Its  method  of  tabulating  the 
results,  est  some  regional  differences  in 
response  be  revealed.  It  therefore  pro- 
ceeded (0  classify  the  responding  com- 
panies Into  three  areas  so  broad  and 
heteroge  neoiis  in  character  and  so  unlike 
any  geographical  classification  in  com- 
mon us<  today,  that  its  purpose  could 
only  ha  ire  been  to  obscure  any  such 
regional  differences  and  any  deviations 
from  thi>  national  pattern  of  response. 
Thus  an  a  "A"  grouped  all  consumers  in 
States  a  ong  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
Maine  t>  Florida,  including  all  of  New 


England  and  In  addition  Pennsylvania. 
West  Virginia,  and  Alabama.  A  more 
diverse  admixture  of  steel  producing  and 
consuming,  steel  surplus  and  deficit  areas 
would  be  difficult  to  construct.  The 
same  queer  system  was  followed  In  set- 
ting up  area  B  to  encompass  the  10 
States  from  Michigan  to  Mississippi 
west  of  the  Appalachians  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  All  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  plus,  for  some  un- 
accountable rea.son.  iioulslana.  were 
lumped  together  Into  area  C.  In  view 
of  such  obvious  regional  gerrymander- 
ing of  the  returns.  It  Is  not  In  the  least 
surprising  to  find  the  percentage  of 
replies  In  favor  of  the  baslng-polnt  sys- 
tem of  85.8  percent.  87.2  percent,  and 
90.5  percent  originating  In  the  thne 
areas  respectively,  so  closely  and  evenly 
arrayed  around  the  national  average  of 
87.2  percent.  Having  thus  Juggled  the 
returns  Into  a  geographical  clas.Uf^catlon 
that  would  yield  the  desired  results.  Iron 
Age  was  moved  to  make  the  following 
profound  ob.servatlon  In  Its  editorial 
comment  on  its  rigged  survey:  "Nor  was 
there  much  difference  between  various 
geographical  locations." 

UON  AGE  LOADED  Did  CONCLtTSIONS 

Having  obtained  the  desired  results 
from  its  "loaded"  poll  and  from  its  con- 
trived tabulation.  Iron  Age  insight  con- 
cluded that  "the  vote  was  strong  and 
pointed — steel  users  as  a  whole  do  not 
like  the  present  method  of  selling  steel." 
The  overriding  purpose  of  the  so-called 
survey  stands  fully  revealed,  stripped  of 
Its  hypocritical  solicitude  for  the  steel 
consumer  in  the  following  statements: 
"Just  how  much  pressure  their  likes  and 
dislikes  will  have  in  months  to  come  re- 
mains to  be  seen."  And  again:  "But 
whether  their  likes  or  dislikes  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  clarification  remains 
to  be  seen."  The  poll  conducted  by  this 
spokesman  of  the  steel  monopolists  was 
intended  to  dress  up  a  prefabricated  pres- 
sure drive  by  the  steel  trust  with  the  trap- 
pings of  small  business  respectability. 
Neither  small  business,  nor  the  Congress 
will  be  fooled  or  intimidated  by  such 
transparent  sleight  of  hand. 

BASING-POINT   SYSTEM    AN    OUTLAW — LET    IT    RE- 
MAIN OUTLAWED 

The  Iron  Age  poll  of  May  19.  1949.  is 
again  a  demonstration  of  what  the  ce- 
ment and  steel  industries  really  want. 
I  repeat  that  what  these  trusts  want  Is 
the  basing-point  system  of  pricing  with 
its  "market  controls."  "higher  prices." 
"restricted  supplies."  and  a  complete 
"monopoly '  In  the  production,  sale,  and 
distribution  of  steel  and  cement.  Noth- 
ing more — but  nothing  less. 

The  continued  pretense,  with  which  the 
steel  and  cement  trusts  propagandize  the 
country  on  the  question  of  paying  and 
absorbing  freight,  in  my  opinion,  amounts 
to  a  gross  fraud.  I  do  not  believe  either 
Congress  or  the  people  will  be  fooled  by 
either  sleight  of  hand  polls  or  fraudulent 
propaganda.  The  basing-point  system 
of  pricing  must  not  return.  It  has  been 
outlawed:  an  outlaw  denotes  a  man  on  a 
horse  with  a  mask  and  a  gun  who  Is  out 
to  rob  and  steal.  The  comparison  is 
obViOUs  because  the  users  of  the  basing- 
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point  system  of  pricing  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  In  what  may  be  called  a 
more  genteel  manner.  I  am  firmly  op- 
posed to  legalizing  either  a  man  on 
horseback  with  mask  and  gun,  or  a  system 
of  moncpolistlc  price  controls  which  will 
rob  our  people  Individually  or  collectively. 


UocmplojmeBt  in  Conaecticnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  coNHcrncuT 
IM  THl  HOUSB  OP  REPIiBSSNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  7. 1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
further  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of 
unemployment  In  Connecticut,  as  else- 
where. I  ask  leave  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
the  column  of  June  5  by  Jack  Butler  In 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald.  Mr. 
Butler  is  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  fourth  estate,  and  his  views  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  labor  are  given  serious 
consideration  by  those  In  Connecticut 
who  profess  an  interest  In  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

Labok  Fbont 
(By  Jack  Butler) 

The  imemployment  situation  In  Bridge- 
port, worst  in  Connecticut,  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  Bridgeport  Manulacturers 
Association  is  giving  it  study. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  last  week,  Msgr. 
Harmon  E.  Snoke  warned  that  if  Bridgeport 
industries  are  unable  to  reemploy  workers 
laid  off  In  addition  to  those  unemployed  be- 
cause of  the  removal  of  Chance  Vought  to 
Texas,  the  outmlgratlon  of  workers  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  city. 

He  spoke  of  the  loss  of  skilled  workers  and 
the  loss  of  b\islness  to  the  retail  stores  and 
services. 

The  situation  at  the  big  General  Electric 
Co.,  where  the  pay  roll  Is  down  to  about  half 
Its  postwar  peak,  may  b€  described  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Business  Agent  Ellis  Brooks,  of 
local  203.  UE-CIO. 

Brooks  said  he  spends  the  entire  day.  6 
day  a  week,  discussing  lay-offs  and  checking 
on  seniority  for  workers  with  company  ofD- 
clals.  and  his  after-work  time  is  devoted  to 
the  workers  themselves. 

arruATioN  mamc 

•T^e  situation  Is  terrific,"  he  declared. 

Letters  come  Into  his  union  office  from 
workers  whose  unemployment  claim  period 
Is  exhausted. 

An  employment  bureau  has  been  set  up 
but  the  union  has  not  been  able  to  find  jobs. 
No  one  In  Bridgeport  Industry  Is  hiring,  he 
said 

At  Remington  Arms,  another  big  Park  City 
plant,  persons  with  9  years'  seniority  are  be- 
ing laid  off. 

The  Stanley  works  In  Bridgeport  closed 
down  Its  strip-steel  mill  and  Is  operating  the 
open  hearth  on  a  piecemeal  basis  to  handle 
the  small  amount  of  orders. 

The  need  for  some  stand-by  public  works 
operations  Is  definite,  and  all  the  ground- 
work should  be  done  so  that  the  program 
can  be  put  In  operation  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  situation  Is  bad  In  other  Ccouiectlcut 
cities,  and  It  would  t>e  well  for  the  mayors  of 
those  towiu  to  go  Into  action. 

Standing  by  and  waiting  Just  Unt  the 
answer 


Natioaal  MiliUry  Establislineat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   MEBEAUIA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVB8 

Tuesday,  June  7.  1949 

Mr  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  re- 
ports that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  In  the  Houi>e  may  not  take  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  to  convert  the  National 
Military  E.stabilshment  into  an  execti- 
tlve  department  of  the  Oovernment 
which  has  been  recently  ptesed  by  the 
Senate.  Failure  to  act  on  this  measure 
In  this  session  of  the  Congress  would 
be  a  serious  and  costly  mistake.  The 
hodgepodge  tluit  is  called  the  National 
Military  Establishment  has  no  definite 
lines  of  authority.  It  is  dominated  by 
high  brass  that  have  no  thought  for  the 
poor  taxpayer.  This  bureaucratic  mess 
with  Its  unbridled  spending  is  breaking 
the  taxpayer's  back.  The  Navy  spends 
$20,000,000  on  construction  of  a  super- 
carrier  which  is  later  stopped  by  an  ar- 
bitrary order  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Air  Force  cancels  a  plane-building 
program  costing  unknown  billions  and 
expands  the  building  of  B-36's  which  the 
Navy  says  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
Its  new  fighters. 

While  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
passed  bills  to  give  the  President  author- 
ity to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  there  are  many  laws 
that  must  be  passed  by  the  Congress  be- 
fore an  elTective  reorganization  can  be 
made  in  line  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission.  Unless  the 
Congress  takes  early  and  vigorous  action 
in  the  field  in  which  it  must  act  much 
of  the  saving  that  can  be  made  imder 
the  proposals  made  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission will  be  lost. 

There  Is  an  overwhelming  demand 
from  the  p>eopIe  in  my  district  that  the 
Congress  take  immediate  action  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  felt  this  de- 
mand from  the  pet^le  of  their  districts. 
The  motive  behind  this  demand  is  their 
desire  for  relief  from  the  crushing  tax 
burden  which  they  recognize  as  a  creep- 
ing pcu-alysis  that  is  gradually  killing  our 
national  economy.  Nor  can  we  blame 
them  for  feeling  this  way.  Every  morn- 
ing they  pick  up  their  papery  they  read 
that  one  branch  of  the  Congress  has 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  amounting 
to  billions  of  dollars,  which  in  most  cases 
Is  several  hundred  million  more  than 
was  carried  in  the  previous  appropria- 
tion. Every  little  while  they  read  about 
a  new  socialistic  iMt)posal  by  the  admin- 
istration which  will  cost  several  billions 
more.  They  can  see  no  end  to  increas- 
ing Government  spending.  When  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  In  a  fine  display  of 
bipartisan  action,  provided  for  a  Com- 
mission to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
Government  administration  and  to  rec- 
ommend changes  that  would  bring  econ- 
omies, they  saw  a  ray  of  hope.   The  cali- 


ber of  men  that  made  up  the  Commission 
and  the  con.scientious  way  In  which  they 
performed  their  task  has  gained  their 
complete  confidence.  So.  when  the 
Hoover  Commission  e.stimate.s  that  the 
course  It  recommends  will  make  possible 
a  saving  of  $3,000,000,000  In  operation 
of  the  Government,  the  people  believe  It. 
They  may  not  understand  the  technical 
details  Involved  but  they  believe  in  the 
conclusions  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  is  heading 
Into  an  industrial  decline.  The  earn- 
ings of  individuals  and  corporations  arc 
getting  leM.  There  is  a  siiable  Increase 
in  imemployment.  We  will  not  collect 
the  amount  of  money  in  taxes  during  the 
next  fLncal  year  that  we  are  collecting 
this  year.  Yet.  we  are  appropriating 
several  billion  dollars  more  to  spend. 
When  are  we  going  to  look  this  situation 
in  the  face?  Is  bureaucracy  the  master 
of  lis  creators,  the  Congress  and  the 
President?  It  will  fight  furUmsly  to  keep 
its  gluttonous  tentacles  wrapped  around 
the  resources  of  the  people  sucking  the 
very  llfeblood  that  flows  from  their  in- 
dustry. Unless  this  Congress  takes  dras- 
tic action  to  put  into  law  the  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  it  set 
up  it  will  make  a  fatal  error.  One  of  the 
first  and  easiest  steps  it  can  take  is  to 
enact  a  law  to  convert  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  into  an  executive 
department  of  the  Government.  The 
Hoover  Commission  task  force  reported 
fantastic  waste  in  the  armed  services. 
Chairman  Hoover  estimates  that  a  billion 
and  a  half  could  be  saved  in  this  one 
Establishment.  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  quickly  report  a 
bill  and  permit  this  House  to  act  on  it 
during  this  session. 


'If  Oar  Armed  Serrices  Are  ForcTer  To 
Be  Oatbid  for  tbe  Serrkes  of  Oot- 
standinf  Men,  Then  I  Submit  That  We 
Shall  Eabust  Our  Security  Fatnre  to 
Rejects  GMitent  To  Make  Their  Way 
in  a  Steady  Job  at  Steady  Pay" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI VE3 

Twtsday,  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  produced  a  numt>er  of  truly  great 
meiL 

It  is  not  because  of  its  great  resources — 
coal,  iron,  and  oil.  It  is  not  kiecause 
of  its  great  forests  and  farms,  its  hydro- 
electric plants,  and  its  sks^scrapers.  that 
America  itself  is  great. 

Otir  cotmtry  is  preeminent  In  this 
world  today  because  of  its  resources  of 
men  of  vision,  honor,  integrity,  justice, 
abilities,  and  last,  but  not  least,  men 
who  love  their  God  as  they  did  their 
country. 

Foremost  among  these  men,  in  my 
opinion,  stands  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army. 
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Tht  pen  of  no  man  In  thU  genertitlon         Ua^ie 
can  exprtM  tntUu.  JtuUee.  and  >ineer'ity 
wtth  such  brevtty,  frankneM,  and  candor 
M  doe*  the  pen  of  General  Bradley. 

One  oi  the  greatest  Umtm  before  this 
Coocress  today  u  the  need  of  tm^ment' 
Ing  our  armed  services  with  penonnel 
who  will  spend  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  this  Congress  will  appropriate  In 
the  years  to  come.  Men  who  will  brlnR 
to  the  United  States  H&vy.  the  Army,  and 
the  Air  Force  the  character,  the  devotion, 
and  the  abilities  of  General  Bradley. 

When  General  Bradley  speaks  this 
Congress  would  do  well  to  listen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  ha?  Just  come  to 
my  desk  a  copy  of  an  address  made  by 
General  Bradley  before  the  Political 
Study  Club  of  Washington  on  Tuesday 
last.  It  is  so  replete  with  factual  knowl- 
edge, so  full  of  simple,  home  truths  and 
spoken  by  one  whom  every  Member  of 
this  Congress  both  loves  and  reveres  that 
I  am  Inserting  that  address  as  part  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Concressional  Record. 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  General 
Bradley  chose  as  his  subject  for  this  talk 
the  pay  L<;sue  now  before  this  Congress. 
The  genera!  spoke  as  a  friend  and  as  a 
counselor.  His  speech  is  that  of  a  wise 
and  a  prudent  man.  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  will  avail  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  learn  General 
Bradley's  viewpoint  on  this  ail-Important 
quMtlon. 

Additionally  thereto.  I  am  Inserting 
several  editorials  and  other  general  news 
clipped  from  the  Washington  Post 
the  Washington  Star.  These  are 
human  documents.  Tht  editorials  are 
written  by  disinterested  men  whose  only 
concern  is  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
The  others  are  written  by  the  wives  and 
various  others  In  our  services.  These. 
toe.  I  commend  to  the  reading  of  my 
colleagues. 

ABHoaa  rr  Oki*.  Omax  N.  Bkaolkt.  Chixt  or  Howe^fer 

STATT,  UNrrxD  Statxs  Aamt 

When  I  t:u  asked  3  months  ago  to  meet 
with  you  today.  I  was  told  to  pick  my  own 
subjact.  BaeauM  I  btiieva  the  senrlca-pay 
Issue  now  before  Congreas  to  be  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  future  security  of  the  United 
Stataa.  I  have  elected  to  discuss  with  you  the 
Mgnlflcance  of  this  program. 

Like  any  other  submlaalve  American  male. 
I  abide  trustingly  In  the  wisdom  of  that  ad- 
rertlser  who  counsels  us  never  to  undereetl- 
mate  the  power  of  a  woman.  Thus  con- 
cerned as  I  am  over  our  failure  to  convince 
Congreaa  of  the  need  for  up-to-date  pay  in- 
centivea  In  the  armed  forces,  I  freely  admit 
to  the  motive  that  prompts  me  to  speak  of 
our  plight  to  their  wives  today. 

If  thU  tie  a  violation  of  the  etiquette  for 
petitioning  Congress,  then  I  ask  that  you 
ascribe  It  to  faulty  flanking  tactics.  For 
soldiers  are  taught  to  press  their  advantage 
long  before  they  are  taught  their  Washing- 
ton manners. 

Were  this  Issue  not  of  far  greater  slgnlfl- 
eanc*  than  Army  household  budgets.  I  should 
heattate  to  try  jrour  patience  with  this  recita- 
tion of  our  need.  Record  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  amad  aectirtty  and  foreign  aid  have 
already  plai^ued  the  Ooogreaa  into  a  dilemma 
where  it  must  either  tncreaae  taxes,  curtail  some  o 
■pending,  or  suffer  a  deeper  debt.  logical 

As  this  mument  the  Nation  ean  no  longer       P«y 
afford   many  desirable   programa   that   may       periodic 
beneht  lu  well-being.     Rather  It  must  sift       tiefore 
tu  expenditures  to  cull  out  those  which  can-       military 
not  conscleniioiuly  be  called  eeaentlal  to  our  Becaui^ 

security,  he&lth.  welfare,  and  growth.  public 
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IS  Is  tne  term  "seeurlty"  In  today's 

world.  It  must  nut  be  esploited 

|>rojecu  other  than  thoae  of  flrst 

to    the   safety   of   the    Nation. 

when  I  plead  the  aaaanttal  Justl- 

3f  a  mllltary-pay   revision   at   this 

so  wtth  complete  awareness  of  the 

Invoke. 

e  youriarmed  forces  are  not  starv- 
Lhe  want  of   butter  and  eggs,  the 
provide  persuasive  career  Incen- 
dant^er  of  reducing  us  to  an  Army 
-raters.     As  long  as  qualified  men 
In  a  free  economy  to  the  opportu- 
nltlatlve  and  the  prospect  of  reward, 
compete  for  promising  leaders  on 
that  date  to  the  horse-trolley  age. 
t^an  any  other  ln.stltutlon,  the  Army 
business  of  people.     If  otir  armed 
ire  forever  to  be  outbid  for  the  serv- 
o  itstanding  men.  then  I  submit  that 
entrust  our  security  future  to  re- 
tent  to  make  their  way  in  a  steady 
pay. 
Atmy    so    handicapped    In    peacetime 
lope  to  produce  the  Marshalls  and 
It  needs  In  war. 
personnel  seldom  produce  a  bar- 
ily  system.     Yet  our  Government 
the  theory  that  It  can  deal  forever 
prices  on  the  talents  of  men. 
In  danger  of  making  patriotism  a 
at  the  most  able  men  can  no  longer 
For    today    a    talented    young    man 
between  a  mUltary  career  and 
of   greater  abundance   for   his 
By   our    failure   to   modernize   pay 
t  have  told  him  he  cant  have  both, 
result   of   this   shortsightedness    we 
dU  couraged  from  the  military  service 
and   noncommissioned  officers 
talents  to  Improve  us. 
we   are   faced   with  an   emergency 
adjudge    the   competence    of    our 
30  years  from  now.     Either  we 
le&ve   to   our   children   a   heritage   of 
cnilltary  leaders,  or  we  shall  hazard 
on  the  limitations  of  second-rate 


Sscond- 


Inducementa  attract  second-rate 
-rate   men   Invite  second-best 
In  war  there  is  no  second  prize 
runner-up. 

successful  our  research  In  science 

of   defense,   those   devices   can 

ter  than  the  men  who  direct  them. 

efcpend   billions  on  weap>on  research 

p^chlng  on  personnel,  we  may  find 

headed  toward  a  doomsday  econ- 

For  weapons  In  the  hands  of  ca- 

mtn  are  weapons  that  win  wars.     But 

the  hands  of  Inept  men  are  weap- 

beckon  disaster. 

Dur  armed  forces  are  staffed  with 

siich  superior  quality  and  competence 

multiply  In  value  with  the  passing 

year,  we  shall  waste  much  of  our 

resources    In    fruitless    peacetime 

For  unless  each  officer  and  non- 

offlcer  has  capabilities  greatly 

of  the  responsibility  be  holds,  he 

an  unprofitable  part  of  a  mUltary 


standards  decline  for  the  lack 

Incentives   for    first-rate    men, 

find  ourselves  dabbling  on  day-to- 

rather  than  Investing  In  secu- 

the  future.     Reservoirs  of  military 

are  more  Important  to  the  wel- 

t  his  Nation  than  pickled  ships  and 

planes. 

In   the  cost  of  living  for   the 

since   the   war   has  crested   what 

b4ervers  call  an  unfortunate  psycho- 

for   the   discussion   of   service 

curs  Is  not  fourth  round  of 

Increases.    Instead     the     proposal 

dongreas    la    the    flrst    overhaul    ct 

jMty  scales  In  41  years. 

their  wage  earners  are  paid  from 

f\4nds  in  the  service  uf  theu  Nation. 


stage 

Ho  vever. 


the  families  of  serrtcemen  have  had  neither 
shop  stewards  nor  lobbtea  to  represent  their 
plight.    As  a  result,  we  find  mra  who  after 

a  lifetime  of  service  are  compensated  at  the 
scales  of  their  fathers  in  the  gas-light  age. 

Our  problem  Is  not  a  problem  of  psycho- 
logical timing.  Rr.ther  it  U  the  need  for 
correction  of  a  long  frozen  lnJU!«tlce.  Only 
by  showing  prospective  leaders  that  service 
pay  affords  them  fair  Incentives  in  this  age 
can  we  hope  to  excite  In  them  the  desira- 
bility of  service  in  the  future. 

The  American  people  have  created  their 
Military  Establishment  In  the  Image  of  their 
own  Nation.  It  is  an  Institution  founded 
upon  equal  right  and  upon  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  an  institution  that  has  per- 
mitted me — as  the  son  of  a  country  school- 
master— to  quit  my  17-cent-an-hour  Job  on 
the  railroad,  to  compete  for  a  commission 
and  eventually  to  succeed  General  Elsen- 
hower as  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff.  Yet  this 
Is  the  institution  habitually  whipped  by  every 
man  with  a  grievance  as  the  demigod  of 
oppression,  the  protector  of  privilege,  and 
the  despoller  of  moral  young  men. 

The  United  States  Army  has  permitted  me 
and  thotisands  like  me  to  pay  my  way  hon- 
orably in  a  career  of  service  to  the  Nation. 
It  has  permitted  me  to  serve  in  dignity  and 
self-respect  all  my  adult  life  a  Nation  for 
whose  Institutions  the  military  has  taught 
me  greater  love  and  devotion.  When  I  plead 
for  fair  reward  it  is  not  for  the  generation 
of  which  I  am  a  part.  I  do  not  speak  as  a 
supplicant  for  a  higher  wage  for  myself. 

Instead.  I  petition  the  Nation  as  a  spokes- 
man of  the  service  I  represent  to  preserve  an 
equal  opportunity  for  service  among  the 
young  men  of  this  generation.  If  we  are  to 
entreat  them  to  devote  a  lifetime  to  the  serv- 
ice, then  we  must  also  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  dignity,  with  honor,  and 
with  prospects  of  an  abundant  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  need  for  revision  of  military  pay  scales 
to  recruit  young  leaders  in  the  armed  forces 
has  already  been  supported  vigorously  by  the 
President,  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  by  a  Commission  from  industry  headed 
by  Charles  R.  Hook. 

Because  the  original  bill  introduced  at  this 
session  of  Congress  sought  to  replace  with 
equity  and  Justice  the  contradictions  and 
Inequities  that  have  developed  In  military 
pay,  It  provided  Incentive  increases  at  execu- 
tive levels.  Yet,  for  precisely  this  reason,  the 
proposal  was  derogated  by  some  as  a  "brass 
hat"  bill  designed  to  cushion  officers  and 
exclude  enlisted  men.  Critics  of  the  military 
too  often  attribute  to  all  officers  the  mal- 
feasances of  a  few.  Three  out  of  every  five 
dollars  in  the  proposed  first  year's  cost  for 
pay  revision  were  tabbed  for  enlisted  men — 
most  of  them  leaders  in  the  noncommis- 
sioned grades.  Approximately  one-half  of  1 
percent  would  have  gone  to  reward  the  brass 
who  wear  stars. 

I  had  once  hoped  that  we  might  lay  away 
forever  the  cruel  fiction  that  officer  privilege 
has  splintered  the  services  into  castes  of 
have's  and  have-not's.  Yet  we  are  still  sub- 
jected to  the  perennal  slanders  of  those  who 
seek  success  for  themselves  In  civil  life  and 
vilify  success  in  the  service.  We  are  still  t)e- 
labored  by  the  suspicion  that  rank  in  the 
Army  is  a  reward  for  villainy.  While  success 
in  business  Is  revered  as  achievement,  success 
in  the  Army  is  noisily  condemned  as  un- 
American  and  undemocratic. 

It  Is  time  we  rejected  the  cheap  emotion- 
alism that  panders  to  the  appetites  of  those 
in  hunt  of  the  services  as  a  whipping  boy. 
It  Is  time  we  acknowledged  that  leadership 
in  the  armed  forces  is  a  virtue  that  benefits 
the  soldier  as  well  as  the  Nation  he  serves. 
For  if  we  are  honestly  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  soldier,  our  first  con- 
alderatlon  should  be  for  the  quality  of  the 
men  who  command  him.  It  Is  the  compe- 
tence of  this  leadership  and  the  quality  of 
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In  their  constant  eSoru  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  oOosrs  and  n»en,  the  self  •procialmod 
champions  of  the  American  OI  are  doing 
him  his  greatest  disservice.  Our  only  hops 
(or  a  mUltary  establlahment  that  wUl  safe- 
guard ''le  dignity,  protect  the  rlghU,  and 
give  expression  to  the  human  needs  of  men 
lies  in  the  recruitment  of  officers  and  leaders 
with  the  Intelligence  and  compassion  to  ful- 
fill those  wants.  Again.  I  submit,  these  are 
the  men  whom  we  deny  with  bargain-base- 
ment Incentives. 

That  this  Nation  Is  prudently  on  guard 
against  undue  military  influence  in  the  con- 
duct of  Its  affairs  is  comforting  evidence  of 
the  Jealousy  with  which  we  prize  free  gov- 
ernment. For  while  that  vigilance  does  re- 
fiect  distnut  in  military  power,  it  also  dis- 
tinguishes the  vigor  of  our  democracy  and 
the  determination  of  cur  people  to  govern 
themselves  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience. 

Because  the  histories  of  other  nations  are 
smeared  with  tragic  results  of  the  concen- 
tration of  power  In  the  hands  of  those  with 
weapons,  we  have  wisely  surrounded  our 
military  with  a  fortress  of  civilian  controls. 

However,  the  best  guaranty  against  this 
concentration  of  force  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  Is  to  make  certain  that  the  military  is 
possessed  of  the  same  fervent  love  for  free- 
dom, the  same  Jealotis  love  for  cotxntry, 
that  dwells  in  the  most  conscientious  citi- 
zens they  are  sworn  to  protect.  Our  sturdi- 
est guaranty  against  militarism  must  be 
cradled  In  the  Military  Establishment  Itself. 
To  assure  this,  we  must  have  armed  forces 
composed  of  men  with  sensitivity.  Intellect, 
and  good  conscience — men  who  will  nourish 
faith  In  the  essential  nature  of  freedom  to 
peace  in  the  world — men  who  will  nourish 
faith  in  the  importance  of  self-government 
to  happiness  in  our  lives. 

When  we  speak  of  the  armed  services  as  a 
business — of  people,  these  are  the  people  we 
want. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
28.  19481 

THI   SraVTCEMEK  9   SiDE — HoUSE   RBCOMMrTTAL 

or  Mn-rrAKT   Pat  Bill   smin  as   Blow  to 
MOKAX-E  or  THE  Akmed  Forcxs 

HAKOSHIPS    or    AN    OmCZS'S    rAlULT 

To  the  Editoe  or  ths  Star: 

So  the  Army  officers'  pay  bill  did  not  pass 
the  House.  Yet  these  very  same  men  are 
now  trying  to  get  free  taxi  service  in  Wash- 
ington by  having  shuttle  busses  run  for 
them.  Just  an  excuse.  There  are  plenty  of 
taxis  available.  They  already  get  20  cents  a 
mile  for  traveling.  What  does  the  Army 
officer  get?  Seven  dollars  a  day,  and  every 
time  he  leaves  town  he  has  to  pay  extra 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

We  are  old.  Regular  Army  of  20  years' 
service.  As  a  lieutenant  we  looked  forward 
to  living  nicely  on  a  colonel's  salary,  which 
in  that  day  was  comparable  to  a  Congress- 
man's. Ours  has  stayed  the  same,  but  how 
high  has  his  gone?  Plenty,  and  they  still 
are  asking  for  more. 

We  can't  afford  to  send  otir  children  to 
college  on  the  salary  we  make.  The  few  gen- 
erals' wives  who  can  afford  fur  coats  have 
outside  incomes,  probably  Inheritances.  A 
general  in  the  Army  has  the  same  position 
as  the  president  of  a  corporation,  but  com- 
pare the  salary  of  a  general  with  that  of  the 
president  of  a  corporation — a  very  small  pit- 
tance. And  the  general  has  many  more  peo- 
ple's Interests  at  heart  than  the  president  of 
a  corporation. 

I  should  think  these  Congressmen  would 
be  ashamed.  They  are  Just  greedy  for  them- 
selves. 

A  Colonel's  Witr. 


To  the  Wtntm  or  ths  •tab: 

With  Industry  preparing  for  a  fourth  or 
fifth  round  of  pay-increase  demands,  wtth 
Coogrsasmen  voting  themselves  a  consider- 
able  pay  increase,  how  can  theae  very  same 
people  deny  the  pay  Increase  for  the  men  of 
the  armed  forces? 

If  only  the  servicemen  would  organize,  line 
up  their  families  and  neightx>rs,  and  then 
vote — brother,  can't  you  see  some  of  those 
same  Representatives  going  all  out  for  their 
dear  friends  the  servicemen?  This  seems  to 
be  the  only  language  they  understand. 
Their  $64  question  Is,  "How  many  votes  will 
It  get  me?" 

In  this  case  I  hope  the  folks  back  home 
who  have  sons  or  brothers  or  sweethearts  In 
the  armed  forces  learn  how  their  elected 
Representatives  voted.  To  get  even  with  the 
brass,  they  denied  1.500,000  men  (plus  mil- 
lions of  dependents)  a  pay  Increase  which 
practically  everyone  has  received  except  the 
poor,  unorganized,  sad  sacks  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Rzcxrr  Us. 
disheartenes  bt  neglect  or  congress 
To  the  EorroB  of  the  Stab: 

As  a  naval  officer's  wife  I  have  been  trained 
to  keep  my  feelings  and  my  opinion'-  on 
controversial  matters  pertaining  to  the 
services  to  myself.  However,  now  that  the 
military  pay  bill  has  been  defeated  I  feel 
constrained,  at  long  last,  to  speak  my  piece — 
and  the  half  will  not  have  been  said  either. 
My  sense  of  Justice  and  fairness  has  been 
deeply  outraged  and  there  cau£t  be  hundreds 
of  others  like  myself  who  feel  the  same 
ftinkllng  bitterness. 

The  defeat  of  this  bill  must  gladden  and 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  Communists  and  fellow 
"liberals."'  For  years  and  years.  In  every 
conceivable  way  Communists  have  sought  to 
undermine  the  authority  and  morale  in  the 
Eer\iccs.  They  were  notably  successful  in 
the  Army.  The  sudden  demobilization  of  the 
armed  forces  with  the  attendant  abandon- 
ment of  Ciillions  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  materiel  Is  an  example  of  one  of 
the  ways  this  worked,  as  was  also  the  riot- 
ing of  GI's  overseas  literally  ending  to  go 
home,  in  spite  of  our  loss  of  prestige,  "face," 
and  the  waste  of  valuable  assets.  The  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  had  better  success  In  han- 
dling its  morale  problem,  though  the  infec- 
tion was  started. 

As  a  servicewoman  from  a  long  line  of 
Americans  who  have  served  honorably  in  the 
Navy  and  In  every  war  since  the  fotinding 
of  this  cotintry.  and  as  the  mother  of  four 
sons,  one  of  whom  Is  a  midshipman  (who 
entered  in  competition  from  the  enlisted 
ranks  of  the  Marine  Corps  because  as  Navy 
people  we  did  not  have  enough  political  In- 
fluence or  the  affiliations  necessary  to  obtain 
an  appointment),  I  feel  that  what  we  are 
and  what  we  stand  for  no  longer  are  ap- 
preciated by  otir  fellow  citizens.  I  shall  dis- 
cotirage  my  sons  from  following  this  career, 
and  beginning  now  I  shall  make  plans  for 
life  outside  the  service  for  us  all.  And  in  this 
I  know  I  am  not  alone.  The  seeds  of  dis- 
content breed  a  bitter  fruit. 

Since  1908  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
increase  in  a  naval  officer's  pay.  Further- 
more, small  prerogatives,  considered  parts  of 
his  compensation,  continiially  have  been 
sniped  at  and  taken  away.  Even  now  this 
is  going  on  in  an  effort  to  close  the  com- 
missaries and  ship's  service  stores. 

Frankly,  If  military  men  were  better  paid 
In  cold  cash,  they  would  not  either  need  or 
want  these  discounts  and  allowances:  nor  do 
we  enjoy  having  to  sweat  out  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  scholarships  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  otir  children  In  order  for  them  to 
have  the  advantages  that  we  feel  are  due 
them  so  as  not  to  be  different  from  the 
children  of  our  contemporaries  who  are  not 
in  the  military  service.  And  it  often  is 
necessary  for  our  fanulles  to  assist  us  finan- 


alany  with  chass  prr>r  >••  •  »• -^  >  houss 
Mtf  shsttsrus during  ii>  .>  •  sttons. 
ISfltWWaMMI  gPi  resourosful  and  clever 
at  putttof  mp  kvavs  fronu  and  making  good 
appearances,  which  U  deceiving  as  to  ths 
real  state  of  affairs  and  now  has  turned  Into 
a  boomerang  to  cut  us  down. 

After  2fi  yean  of  hard  work,  loyal  service. 
and  an  unblemiahed  un  passed -over  record, 
what  has  a  man  now  to  show  for  bis 
in  tangible  assets?  Certainly  very  much 
than  his  contemporaries  In  similar  capacity 
outside  the  military  life.  Even  General 
Elsenhower,  upon  retiring,  remarked  pub- 
licly that  he  left  the  service  as  poor  as  when 
he  entered  it.  No:  money  is  not  everything, 
and  honor  and  prestige  are  valuable  assets, 
but  one  must  also  be  practical,  especially  in 
these  expensive  days. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  naval  offlccrs' 
familiee  have  a  hard  time  getting  by,  raising 
their  chUdren  in  the  standards  that  have 
t>een  set  for  them  and  to  wlilch  they  would 
like  to  become  accustomed.  I,  for  one,  am 
weary  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  unrewarding 
strtiggle,  and  I  know  many,  many  who  now 
feel  Just  as  I  do.  This  Is  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  In  a  once-proud  service. 

Indeed,  the  military  man  Is  now  the  real 
forgotten  man  of  our  tlihes  and  his  very 
profession  has  become  discredited  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mrs.  C. 

BRZAKINC  THE  SPIRIT  C      FIGHTSR8 

To  the  Editok  or  thb  Star  : 

Pat  StrrroM,  Representative  from  Tennes- 
see, having  a  personal  grudge  against  the 
services,  took  his  vengeance  out  on  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill.  He  was  not  without  help,  as 
there  were  one  or  two  others  who.  having 
served  in  World  War  II,  delighted  in  pointing 
out  any  bad  points  they  may  have  encoun- 
tered during  their  service  period.  That  the 
same  could  be  ^Id  of  any  civilian  concern 
was  not  brought  up. 

The  main  point  is  that  those  few  men 
were  what  constituted  the  strong  opposi- 
tion against  the  bill,  which  was  worked  on 
for  18  months  in  order  to  insure  fairness  for 
all.  Including  the  enlisted  man. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  services  have 
some  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country,  but 
it  is  forgotten  that  were  they  In  civilian  life 
they  would  be  drawing  down  salaries  worthy 
of  that  brain  power. 

Our  standards  of  living  have  reached  a 
dangerous  level.  Many  wives  of  servicemen 
have  bad  to  take  Jobs  in  order  to  supplement 
their  husband's  Incomes. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  men  who  have  served  their 
country,  let  me  say  that  they  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose. 

Ammt  Wits. 

THRZX  rACTORS  AGAINST  PAT  SABS 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Star: 

On  January  1,  1&49,  the  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  received 
a  reduction  in  pay.  During  World  War  n  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  which  exempted 
all  of  the  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  and  $1,500 
of  an  ofllcers  pay  from  income  tax.  On 
January  1.  1949,  this  leglslatlaci  expired,  and. 
although  living  costs  were  far  in  excess  of 
those  which  existed  at  the  time  such  legis- 
lation waa  enacted,  the  professional  military 
man's  pay  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
Income  tax  which  this  legislation  exempted. 

On  Ttiesday,  May  34,  1949.  the  House  of 
Representatives  killed  a  bill  which  would 
have  provided  the  men  of  the  military  serv- 
ices with  an  Increase  commenstirate  with 
today's  Index  of  living. 

The  reason  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' action  on  this  bill  Is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Kildat  to: 

1.  Economy-minded  Congressmen. 

a.  Young  veterans  who  wanted  to  get 
something  off  their  chests. 

3.  Liberals  who  always  oppose  the  military. 
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APPENDIX  TO  T 


In  the  light  of  tb«  rccommencUtloiu  hj 
the  PrsBldcnt  and  the  tremendous  expendi- 
tures b^ng  appropriated  by  the  Confn'eM  at 
thU  tlOM,  It  U  dlfBcult  to  conceive  ot  econ- 
omy aa  betug  a  real  and  aerloua  objection  to 
the  paaaage  of  the  bill. 

Inaofar  aa  young  veterans  "getting  lome- 
thlng  off  their  cbesta"  are  concerned.  It 
appaara  from  the  blaaed,  vindicative,  per- 
sonally prejudiced,  and  false  statements 
MMto  on  Um  floor  of  the  House  that  herein 
Um  th»  raaJ  ta—nn  for  the  uilure  of  the 
bill  to  paaa. 

The  bill  was  not  considered  on  the  fact« 
upon  which  It  was  predicated,  nor  upon  the 
merits  of  Its  contents,  nor  upon  its  benefits 
or  value  to  the  United  States  Government. 

This  bin  w&B  framed  from  a  study  and  a 
report  made  by  a  committee  of  Intelligent. 
competent  and  honest  United  States  cltl- 
— ni  rinilnnii — who  conducted  an  18 
■MBths'  Investigation  prior  to  submitting  It. 

It  contained  fair,  adequate  and  Jtist  pro- 
visions for  a  basis  of  Income  for  men  upon 
whom  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  depend 
for  our  protection  against  very  real  world 
aggreaaora. 

The  benefiu  and  value  of  this  bill  to  the 
United  States  Government  He  In  lU  pro- 
TMttng  a  livelihood  for  the  type  of  men  In 
frtUBi  the  security  of  the  United  States  can 
be  entrusted.  E  R  W. 

acxa  UTTU  chancx  ob  hops 

To  the  Bmto«  or  thx  Stab: 

It  u  with  sinking  hearts  that  Army  wives 
hear  of  the  nonpaaaage  of  the  Service  Pay 
bUl. 

Por  the  past  few  years,  those  cf  us  with- 
out substantial  outside  means  have  been 
grimly  hanging  on  In  the  hope  and  belief 
that  our  plight  would  be  recognized  and 
remedied.  We  have  washed.  Ironed,  cleaned, 
painted  our  walls,  upholst^ered  our  furni- 
ture, made  our  clothes,  trimmed  our  hata — 
done  without  ad  Infinitum,  and  I  for  one  am 
Jtist  plain  tired— tired  of  knowing  we  can 
never  afford  a  vacation,  tired  of  knowing 
we  can't  give  our  grown  boys  a  helping 
band,  tired  of  seeing  my  husband  In  old 
ahabby  clothes,  tired  of  watching  blm  race. 
mamlng  after  morning,  to  catch  the  bus 
for  the  Pentagon  (ao  I  can  have  our  8-year- 
old  Jalopy  to  drive. 

We  thought  we  had  our  tough  year*  when 
we  were  young — we  moved  when  we  didn't 
want  to  move,  lived  In  shacks  where  we 
didnt  want  to  live,  baaled  our  children  from 
school  to  school,  scrimped  and  saved,  think- 
ing that  our  early  aacrlflces  were  all  part  of 
the  game  and  mlddls  aga  would  bring  a 
respite  of  the  haraaalng  flnandal  problems 

I  love  my  ahlny-panta  commando,  and 
I  am  rebellious  that  after  32  years  of  faith- 
ful devotion  to  the  service  of  hla  country. 
and  so-called  sticceas  In  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, hs  finds  himself  In  sucli  a  fix. 

No  man  can  work  at  his  best,  year  after 
year,  without  a  vacation — no  man  can  work 
his  best  with  the  hope  of  flnandal  security 
for  bla  wife  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer 
the  higher  he  climbs  the  ladder  of  the  caste 
»m.  dipping;  Into  capital  to  live  No  man 
give  hu.  best  when  life  is  a  continual 
struggle  of  scrimping  and  cutting  corners  In 
ordar  to  pay  ordinary  living  expenses. 

It  la  a  ahort-alghted  government  that  al- 
lowa  Its  public  servants  In  places  of  high 
ra^KmslbUity  to  be  harassed  by  financial 
nor  las.  Does  the  country  want  to  lower 
the  standard  of  Its  military  aervanu,  or  doss 
It  want  the  Army  and  Navy  to  become  purely 
a  rich  man's  gaOM  for  men  of  Independent 
BManst 

A  "BaAss"  Wort. 
twumwLittt  envraAL  DiacotrBAOKB 

To  the  KorroB  or  tub  STAa: 

I  bav«  Just  read  about  the  failure  of  the 
armed  sarvtces  pay  bill  to  pass  the  House 
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and   I   am   wondering   if 

of   this   vicious   and   unjust 

part  of  certain  Members  of  Con- 

by  the  American  people. 

11   be   large   numbers   of   resigna- 

best  young  cSlcers.  In  addition 

let-down  in  efflctency  by  those 

to  remain  In  the  service. 

f^und  In  battle  that  there  are  few 

when  the  going  is  really  rough 

the  poor  OI  really  needs  a  top- 

with  guts  and  Intelligence.     The 

action  on  the  part  of  the  GI  Mem- 

Cpngress    In    killing    this    bill    un- 

Is  going  to  create  the  opposite 

desired.     Instead   of  the  good 

when  the  heat  Is  on.  the  GI 

find  himself  being  led  by  mediocre 
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tfe  Justice  ot  pay  increases  for  offl- 

look  at  the  record:  OflBcers  above 

of    captain    have    less    take-home 

«|lth  the  current  high  cost  of  living 

had  In  1908.     GI's  have  had  their 

five  times  the  original  amount. 

no  such  things  as  special  prlv- 

jfBcers  any  more  except  the  priv- 

Ing  75  to  85  hours  a  week,  which 

mahy  others  have  been  doing  since 

:ontlnually  are  being  sent  overseas 

freqiM  ntly  are  separated  from  their  fam- 

ta  ling  both  personal   and  financial 
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^E  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


medical  services  are  being  dls- 

commlssary    costs    are    equal    to 

Instances  more  than  commercial 

no   longer   is   any   such    thing 

service:  no  more  quarters  on  Arnjy 

8  mount  to  anything:  living  condl- 

ntolerable:  uniform  prices  are  ex- 

rammercial   people  in  every  com- 

Army  and  Navy  officers  for  every 

can  squeeze  out   of   them:    It   Is 

impossible   for   a   serviceman   to 

d*:ent  Investment. 

jeen  Informed  by  high  authority 
be  considered  for  promotion  to  a 
nk  some  day,  but  now  I  do  not 
part  of  it. 

A   COLOirsL. 
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Washington  Poet  of  May  27,  1949] 

Pat    DZMACOCX7EBT 


h  ird 


to  determine   how   much   the 
decision   to  shelve  the  military   pay 
nduced  by  a  concern  for  economy 
much  by  a  phony  exploitation  of 
called   caste   system.     Regardless   of 
the  surprise  vote  to  send  the 
committee  was  a  serious  blow  to 
i^orale.    If  the  action  is  allowed  to 
ill  make  more  difficult  the  already 
problem    of    keeping    career    per- 
ially  In  the  lower  officer  grades 
lna|lequate  pay  is  a  major  obstacle, 
the  wisdom  of  this  kind  of  econ- 
;hly  questionable,  those  Congress- 
voted    against    the   bill    on    that 
a  certain  logic  to  back  them  up 
Members  who  based  their  action 
v^lferous  objections   that   the  bill 
raises  to  officers  than  to  enlisted 
taken  In  by  sheer  demagoguery. 
doubtful   whether   many  of  the  Con- 
aho  took  this  view  even  bothered 
study   on   which    the   bill   was 
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true,     were     to     receive 

Increases    than    enlisted 

igh  every  grade  but  recruit  was  to 

raise.     ThU  was  not  a  gift  to 

but  the  result  of  a  careful  study 

commission  which  considered 

for  an  entire  year.    The  com> 

Into  account  industrial  prac- 

11  as  the  nonsalary  Inducements 

careers.    It  sought  to  make  mill- 

•onunensurate  with  responsibility 
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and  to  provide  incentives  for  advancement. 
In  arriving  at  Its  recommendations,  it  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  enlisted  pay  has  shot 
up  far  faster  than  officers"  pay;  that  whereas 
a  private  has  had  a  400-percent  increase  In 
the  last  40  years,  a  major  baa  had  barely  20 
percent. 

The  canard  that  officers  are  pampered  has 
gone  entirely  too  far.  Competent  ofllcers  are 
the  indispensable  core  of  any  army  or  navy, 
and  without  infusions  of  young  blood  the 
military  profession  In  which  the  country 
places  such  great  reliance  will  grow  stag- 
nant. The  good  sense  of  Congressmen  ought 
to  tell  them  that  whether  a  particular  for- 
mer GI  was  mistreated  or  a  particular  officer 
received  undeserved  perquisites  has  utterly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  pay 
raise.  Political  popularity  can  always  be 
won  by  catering  to  the  GI's  and  former  GI's 
who  greatly  outnumber  the  officers.  But  the 
end  result  will  be  not  an  efficient  military 
arm.  but  a  mob. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  24.  1949) 
Mn-iTAKY  Pat 

The  House  Is  scheduled  to  vote  today  on 
the  first  comprehensive  revision  of  armed- 
forces  pay  in  more  than  40  years.  The  very 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  Kilday  bill  are 
reasons  enough  to  support  it,  for  military 
pay  scales  and  allowances  as  presently  con- 
stituted are  an  Impossible  patchwork.  The 
Kilday  bill  follows  closely  the  painstaking 
recommendations  of  the  Hook  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It 
provides  for  badly  needed  pay  raises,  but 
far  more  Important,  it  provides  for  them 
in  a  new  framework  evolved  after  a  study  of 
Industrial  practices  and  designed  to  afford 
a  progressive  Incentive  for  military  careers. 

Some  criticism  has  arisen  because  the  bill 
gives  larger  Increases  to  officers  than  to  en- 
listed men.  It  does  so  quite  properly,  for 
whereas  the  pay  of  a  private  has  risen  400 
percent  since  1906.  that  of  some  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  commissioned  officers  has  gone  up 
20  percent  or  less.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
Inconsistencies  in  the  present  pattern.  A 
lieutenant  colonel  with  30  years"  service 
draws  the  same  pay  as  a  brigadier  general. 
It  is  Imperative  In  any  sensible  working 
relationship  to  have  salary  grades  commen- 
surate with  responsibility.  There  Is  yet  an- 
other factor:  A  competent  officers'  corps  Is 
fundamental  In  the  Military  Establishment. 
Yet  the  services  are  experiencing  Increasing 
difficulty  In  attracting  and  keeping  men 
with  college  training.  For  example,  only  1.5 
percent  of  the  cadeu  who  entered  the  Air 
Force  last  year  were  college  graduates. 

An  immediate  reason  for  increasing  service 
pay  lies  in  the  fact  that  military  personnel 
have  to  all  Intenu  and  purposes  taken  a  cut 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  $1,500 
income-tax  exemption  on  service  pay  no 
longer  applies,  and  this  means  money  out  of 
pocket  for  men  in  the  higher  enlisted  grades 
and  all  officer  grades.  Nor  is  the  pay  bill  an 
addition  to  expenditures  already  contem- 
plated; provision  for  a  pay  increase  was  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  defence  budget.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  say  that  money  is  the 
only  thing  that  attracts  men  to  military  ca- 
reers, or  that  military  pay  can  be  equated 
with  the  remuneration  in  private  Industry. 
But  certainly  the  country  has  a  vital  con- 
cern at  least  In  providing  adequate  financial 
means  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  honor- 
able profession  of  arms. 

I  Letter  to  the  editor  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  24.  1919 1 
Mn.rrABT  Pat  Raise 
I  am  very  much  Interested  in  the  article 
by  Mr  John  Nurris  in  your  issue  May  21  en- 
titled  "House   Action  on  Military  Pay   De- 
layed." 
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As  the  wife  of  an  ofllcer  who  transferred 
from  the  reserves  to  the  "regulars"  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  I  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  trying  to  balance  a  domestic 
budget  on  Income  from  both  military  and 
civilian  employment. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  alleged  monetary 
advantages  of  military  life  are  a  myth.  I 
find  that  $580  a  month  In  the  service  will 
only  go  as  far  as  $450  as  a  civilian.  Trans- 
fers every  2  years  are  expeixslve.  C<Mitrary 
to  popular  notions,  my  husband  pays  for  all 
his  uniforms  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  a  new 
uniform  coKta  $80.  The  PX  and  conunlasary 
are  of  very  little  practical  help.  We  have 
never  found  any  clothing  there  for  our  family 
of  five. 

Diamond  rings  and  furs  at  wholesale  with- 
out tax  are  pure  abstractions  for  a  family  In 
our  Income  brackets.  The  only  advantage 
of  the  commissary  Is  its  proximity.  A  com- 
parison of  the  commissary  prices  vrlth  those 
of  the  big  super  markets  shows  that  the  super 
markets  are  slightly  cheaper — In  fact,  we  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  our  marketing  at 
the  latter  because  of  the  greater  '^riety. 

It  appears  that  most  oX  the  opposition  to 
the  proposed  pay  increases  la  directed  at  the 
generals  and  admirals.  It  should  be  kept  In 
mind  that  fewer  than  one  out  of  every  hun- 
dred officers  is  a  general  or  an  admiral. 

Without  an  Increase,  many  of  us  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  a  career  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices any  longer.  Substantial  Inducements 
must  be  added  to  the  range  from  major  to 
colonel  and  lieutenant  commander  to  cap- 
tain In  order  to  make  the  service  attractive. 

Sekvici;  Wife. 

AmcAPOUB.   IfD. 

{From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  of 
June  4.  19491 

Moaz  Pat  fob  tbz  Sxbvicxs 

Bluntly  and  effectively,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  addressed  the  Political 
Study  Club  of  Washington  this  week  on  the 
need  for  military  pay  rises.  The  bill  that 
would  have  met  this  need  was  sidetracked  In 
Congress  recently  although  it  was  the  first 
attempt  since  1908  to  provide  a  career  pay 
scale  for  the  armed  forces. 

It  would  have  added  $340,000,000  to  service 
pay  checks  In  the  first  year  and  $406,000,004 
In  the  next.  Most  of  the  increase  would  have 
gone  to  noncommissioned  officers  and  a 
goodly  proportion  to  officers. 

Approaching  the  matter  from  the  national 
security  angle.  General  Bradley  said  that: 
"We  are  faced  with  an  emergency  that  will 
adjudge  the  competence  of  our  armed  forces 
30  years  from  now.  Either  we  shall  leave  to 
our  children  a  heritage  of  capable  military 
leaders  or  we  shall  hazard  their  lives  on 
the  limitations  of  second-rate  men.  Second- 
rate  men  Invite  second-rate  security.  An 
Army  so  handicapped  in  peacetime  cannot 
hope  to  produce  the  Majshalls  and  Eisen- 
howers It  needs  in  wax."' 

General  Bradley  is  exactly  right.  It  has 
too  often  been  forgotten  that  the  officers  so 
frequently  dismissed  as  Jvut  "the  big  brass" 
have  terrific  responsibilities  In  the  way  of 
lives,  equipment,  and  materiel.  The  man 
responsible  for  a  B-36  squadron,  a  Jet-flghter 
wing,  a  45,000-ton  carrier,  or  a  radar  base 
usually  receives  far  less  than  half  the  pay  of 
the  civilian  executive  who  has  responsibility 
for  a  much  smaller  Investment. 

Because  of  Federal  Income  tax.  a  major 
general  receives  less  dollars  today  than  did  a 
niajor  general  of  40  years  ago— and  today's 
dollar  Is  worth  36  cents  In  terms  of  the  buy- 
ing power  of  1908.  The  $1,500  Income-tax 
exemption  of  World  War  n  days  has  t>een 
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WIttiout  the  best  of  leadership  and  the 
most  efficient  administration,  the  services 
ara  badly  handicapped.  After  some  few  ad- 
Justmenu,  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee ehotild  bring  out  the  pay-Increase 
bin  again. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MABTLAIfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  interview  granted  by  Dr.  Valen- 
tine de  Balla.  professor  of  political 
science  and  geopolitics  at  the  College  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  as  well  as  at  the 
Loyola  College  Evening  School.  My  at- 
tention was  directed  to  this  information, 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  free  world,  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming, 
honorary  professor  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile,  and 
an  editor  whose  books  are  available  In 
our  more  Important  libraries. 

SPAIN    AMD   THX    WESTEXN   DKrEMSI    STSTXIC 

(Radio  Interview  given  by  Dr.  Valentine  de 
Balla,  professor  of  political  science  and  geo- 
politics at  the  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Mary- 
land, on  Station  WFMD  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  in  Frederick,  Md..  on 
April  14.  1949.) 

Question.  Dr.  de  Balla,  you  spent  recently 
a  years  behind  the  iron  curtain  in  Soviet 
controlled  land.  Do  you  think  the  Kremlin 
Intends  to  continue  a  p<rflcy  of  aggression? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  ChurchUl  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  Kremlin  fears 
more  the  friendship  of  the  west  than  Its  hos- 
tility. They  cannot  allow,  aa  Chuchlll  said, 
free  and  friendly  Intercourse  to  grow  up  be- 
tween their  peoples  and  the  civilization  of 
the  west.  Their  own  oppressed  peoples 
would  find  out  what  life  Is  like  In  the  free 
countries  and  would  eliminate  their  tyrants. 
The  rulers  In  the  Kremlin  will  try  to  over- 
whelm and  destroy  the  free  countries  as  soon 
as  they  think  they  have  the  appropriate 
means. 

Question.  Dr.  de  Balla,  you  are  a  student 
of  European  power  politics.  Do  you  think 
the  conquest  of  Europe  by  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  a  great  danger  to  the  United  States? 

Answer.  I  am  sure  It  would  be  a  great  dan- 
ger. Although  Europe  Is  weak  now,  it  Is 
potentially  the  greatest  Industrial  force  in 
the  world.  The  weakness  of  Btirope  was  that 
Its  peoples  have  been  divided  by  national 
rivalries  and  by  etistoms  barriers.  They  vrere 
not  able  to  build  up  a  system  of  mass  pro- 
duction. But  Europe's  science  has  a  top 
place  and  it  has  twice  aa  many  skilled  work- 
ers aa  the  United  States.  If  the  Soviets  were 
able  to  unify  Europe  and  organize  a  totali- 
tarian war  production  against  America,  the 
Kremlin's  power  would  be  overwhelming. 

Question.  So  you  think  the  Atlantic  Pact 
is  a  good  policy  for  the  defense  of  America? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  think  so.  But  the  present 
pact  is  only  a  first  step  in  that  direction.  I 
don't  believe  that  as  It  stands  now  the  pact 
is  enough.  The  present  Buropean  members 
of  the  alliance  will  not  be  able  to  ward  off  a 
Soviet  attack.  Other  nations  will  have  to 
be  taken  Into  the  alliance.  In  the  opinion 
of  our  military  leaders  without  Spanish  co- 
operation there  can  be  no  successful  defense 
of  Europe.  Spain  has  the  only  reliable  and 
well  trained  army  on  the  Continent.  The 
Pyrenees  are  the  most  formidable  line  of 
defense  and  the  Spanish  peninsula  Is  the 
safest  i«n<l'"g  place  for  counterattack. 

Question.  Well,  then.  Dr.  de  Balla.  why. 
In  your  opinion,  was  Spain  excluded  from 
the  Atlantic  alllance7 

Answer.  Because  of  the  press  and  radio 
pf^f^^nMm  f£  Bada,  pinks,  and  certain  other 
prejudiced    prearare    groups.    This    propa- 


ganda created  in  America  a  public 
which  Carlton  Hayes.  President 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  called  ~111  farmed"  or 
"most  selfishly  directed.'  The  Reds  think 
it  wUl  be  easy  to  take  over  the  democraelsa. 
But  In  Spain  they  got  their  first  beating 
so  they  are  furious  with  Franco.  Others 
prejudiced  against  the  religious  traditions 
of  Spain. 

Qtiestion.  Well,  the  opponents  of  Franco 
say  that  he  is  a  dictator  and  we  should  not 
cooperate  with  dictators. 

Answer.  One  mlgbt  ate  some  reason  In  this 
argur  ent  If  they  wovid  not  have  belled  it 
on  other  occasions.  Did  they  not  coqpwata 
with  other  dictators?  Was  not  Getullo  Var- 
gas, the  dictator  of  Brazil,  a  welcomed  ally? 
Are  there  no  dictators  In  South  America  with 
whom  we  recently  concluded  the  American 
defense  pact?  Did  they  not  hail  in  the  past 
Chlanf  Kai-shek  whom  they  call  now  a  dlc>~. 
tator?  And  did  they  not  hall  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  dictators,  loaeplk  Stalin,  as  a  gal- 
lant ally? 

Q<jestion.  Dr.  de  Balla,  you  have  been  In 
Spain  and  also  under  the  rule  of  the  KremUn. 
How'  do  the  two  compare? 

Answer.  Well,  there  are  certain  features  in 
the  political  set-up  of  present  Spain  which 
are  strange  to  the  American  mind.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  like  to  see  anjrthlng  similar 
here  In  America.  But  If  I  think  back  of 
what  I  saw  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  then  I 
must  say  that  present  Spain  Is  still  a  paradise 
in  comparison  to  the  Sorletiaed  countries. 
I  was  in  both  South  America  and  In  Spain. 
My  impression  is  that  dictatorship  In  Spain 
la  more  or  less  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
South  America.  Also  there,  democracy  has 
a  hard  road  to  travel.  And.  by  the  way.  if  we 
want  friendship  with  South  America,  It  Is 
Important  to  be  friendly  also  with  Spain. 

Question.  Dr.  de  Balla,  what  Is  the  esaen- 
tial  difference  between  the  Spanish  dictator- 
ship and  that  of  the  Soviets? 

Answer.  Well,  In  Spain  there  Is  no  political 
freedom.  You  can  vote  the  government  out 
of  power.  You  cannot  form  an  opposition 
party.  We  In  America  would  certainly  not 
like  such  a  regime.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  Spaniards  never  had  a  real  democ- 
racy. The  8h<»^-llved  so-called  Republic  wa« 
Ju.it  a  scramble  of  the  opposing  groups  to 
saise  power  by  force.  It  was  full  of  burning 
houses,  murder,  and  bayonets.  During  the 
civil  war  the  Commlasars  and  Commandara 
of  the  so-called  Republican  forces  were  Tito, 
of  Yugoslavia.  Dlmltroff,  of  Bulgaria.  Rakosl. 
of  Hungary.  Ana  Pauker,  of  Rumania,  and 
the  other  Soviet  bosses  In  countries  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  oday.  The  great  maXxlty 
of  the  Spaniards  do  not  know  what  democracy 
Is,  and  If  they  know,  they  do  not  have  great 
respect  for  it.  This  is  true  of  those  who 
support  Franco  and  also  of  those  who  oppoac 
him.  The  Spaniard  Is  uncomprumlatag  to 
his  Ideas  and  does  not  think  much  d  deci- 
sions by  majority  vote.  It  is  a  bad  climate 
for  democracy,  and  so  there  are  no  political 
liberties.    But  ci\U  liberties  are  held  sacred. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  clvU  liber- 
ties. Dr.  de  Balla? 

Answer.  I  mean  that  you  can  do  in  your 
private  life  as  you  please.  The  Spaniard  Is 
the  greatest  individualist  you  have  ever  seen. 
He  wants  to  live  his  own  life  and  he  would 
not  tolerate  any  government  interference 
with  it. 

Question.  And  what  Is  the  sittiatlon  tmder 
a  Communist  dictatorship? 

Answer.  Under  a  Soviet  rule  the  people  have 
neither  political  liberty  nor  civil  lit>erty.  The 
Kremlin  is  not  content  to  have 
IXklitical  power,  but  puts  Itself  tq> 
In  the  intimate  private  life  of  its  subjects. 
I  will  give  you  an  example.  When  I  was  in 
Budspest,  the  capital  of  Red-doml naiad 
Hungary,  I  wanted  to  go  out  to  my  UtUe 
farm.  80  miles  from  the  city.  But  one  waa 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  dty  nnleas  one  ImmI 
a  travel  permit.    People  had  to  stand  In 
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for  A  day  or  more  to  get  the  permit  from 
the  Red  police.  Then  eomM  a  croM-examlna- 
tlon.  And  they  glre  you  the  paper  only  U 
they  are  aatUfied  with  your  person  and  the 
pxirpcee  of  your  travel.  And  all  that  waa 
becauM  I  wanted  to  go  out  80  mllea  from 
the  city.  And  one  can  only  commute  to  one's 
plac*  of  work  If  there  U  a  travel  permit  In 
the  work  book.  In  the  same  way.  you  can 
be  thrown  out  of  your  own  home.  There  U 
ta  ewry  apartn^nt  houae  and  over  every 
group  of  small  home*  a  political  house  com- 
■Mnder.  He  u  a  Communist  or  a  fellow- 
traveler.  He  Is  the  agent  of  the  Soviet 
police  It  depends  on  him  and  the  Red  hous- 
li^  oAoer  whether  or  not  they  throw  you  out 
ot  foor  home  or  whether  they  put  Into  your 
home  some  people  who  have  pull  with  the  Red 
police.  In  which  case  you  can  go  and  live 
with  your  family  In  a  spare  room  In  your 
own  home.  In  the  totalitarian  regime  of  the 
Bovleu  you  are  In  every  detail  of  your  life 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Reds.  How  In  Spain 
there  la  free  travel,  also  for  foreigners,  like 
In  any  democracy.  I  wish  some  of  those 
critics  of  Spain  would  go  there  and  see  for 
UiMnselres  In  Spain  you  are  the  ma.«ter  In 
your  home  In  Spain  you  are  free  to  take 
a  )ob  and  frf«  to  leave  It  If  you  want.  Not  so 
under  the  SovleU.  In  Soviet  countries  you 
have  to  work  where  they  tell  you  and  if  you 
leave  your  job  without  pwrmlaslon.  you  land 
In  a  concentration  camp.  In  Spain  you  can 
•ducate  your  children  as  you  want,  you  can 
practice  any  religion  you  want,  and  so  on. 
But  not  so  in  the  Soviet  Union.  That's 
the  difference  between  the  two.  The 
Spaniards  never  had  a  leal  democracy,  but 
they  always  had.  and  also  now  have  freedom 
In  thetr  private  lives.  But  In  the  SovleU.  life 
Is  like  In  a  Jail. 

Question  Are  there  any  concentration 
tn  Spam? 
r.  No:  there  are  none.  Several  years 
ago  they  closed  up  the  laat  oim.  During  and 
after  the  civil  war  the  prlaoocrs  of  war.  the 
leading  R«ds  and  anarchists  and  other  violent 
opponents  were  put  Into  concentration 
camps.  The  dvU  war  was  fought  with  ter- 
rible cruelty  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dvUlans  were  murdered  Therefore  Franco 
screened  the  prisoners  and  many  were  ex- 
ecuted or  sentenced  to  prison.  Later  when 
order  was  restored,  sweeping  amnesties  were 
given  At  present  there  are  only  about  3.000 
political  prisouen  On  February  14.  1047. 
Franco  Invited  foreign  Journalists  and  any- 
body who  Is  Interested  to  come  to  Spain  and 
•e«  for  themselves  If  they  can  find  concentra- 
tion camps  Even  the  most  hostile  reporters 
admit  that  there  are  no  more  concentration 


QUMtlon.  And  what  Is  the  situation  under 
tha  SoTtot  regime? 

Answer.  According  to  our  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Royall  at  present  13.000.000  people  are 
being  exterminated  In  Soviet  Russian  slave 
labor  camps.  It  Is  a  useful  device  to  ex- 
it* political  undesirables  and  to  have 
labor  at  the  same  time 
tton.  Whst  Is  the  Brtiish  and  Fiench 
ttUtuda  toward  Spain? 

Answer  Britain  recently  made  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Spanish  Government. 
And  Uta  British  are  glad  that  we  octraclae 
■pais,  because  they  can  have  the  Spanish 
■Mrftet  without  American  coapaUUon.  The 
■MMe  IS  tlie  rs»*  with  FranM.  WMUm,  the 
French  O'ueral  Staff  asked  Fraooo  If  in  case 
o(  war  With  Soviet  RuMla  b«  would  allow 
llM  Mtffaaltef  French  armies  to  pass  through 
•psta  to  Africa  Su  you  can  see  that  Utef 
te  want  to  ooopsraU  with  Spain  But  otir 
pMjMlUwd  antl'Franoo  preesur*  groups  want 
iu  be  tbe  sucker  and  otlraelse  Spain 


QUMUon.  lo  yov  Mtart.  Or.  4*  Balla.  that 
ot  •psiB  MM0  UM  defeitae  sys* 
It  a  MMMMf  t 
Aaawar.  Yes;  I  do     Franc*  an4  tiM  othtr 

U  European  powers  cannot  hold  tiM  Coo* 


tlnent  without  Spanish  backing.    For  this 

G  mcral  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of 

pfopo**d    last    October    that    Spain 

Included  Into  the  family  of  na- 

Fi)T  thU  reason  last  year  the  House 

intatlves  voted   to   Include   Spain 

ilarshall  plan.    For  this  reason  last 

Senator   Otnufxr.   after   a   visit    to 

ihalrman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 

Cocimittee    urged    a    military    alliance 

,n.     Senator   Millard   H.    TrDmca, 

presdnt  chairman,  has  urged  the  same. 

Baldwin,  military  expert  of  the  New 

wrote  that  in  the  view  of  our 

leaders    the    security    of    western 

1  lever    can    be    guaranteed    without 

aid.    And   now   may   I   quote   the 

c  ccrrespondent  of  the  Newsweek 
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Army  and  Navy  fepresentatlves 

unanimously   believe   Spain   otfers 

liability  as  a  continental  ally  than 

With  few  exceptions,  they  are  not 

with  the  Franco  regime.     But 

soldiers    they    hate    to    see 

equipment  poured  Into  a  country 

l^ve  will  not  fight,  while  the  tough 

le  manp>ower  of  Spain  cannot  be 

Other  Americana  in  Spain  are  Im- 

argnments  that  the  United  States 

i^fraln    from    normalizing   relations 

In    deference    to    British    and 

ot>lnlon.  while  the  British  and  French 

missions    In    Madrid    complete 

to  the  detriment  of  Amer- 


vast  trar  sactlons 
lean  Interests." 
And  In 


an  editorial  of  the  Newsweek: 
'Vlrtu4lly   every   top   man    In   the   United 
fense   establishment    has   Joined    a 
campaign   to   persuade   the   White 
restore  diplomatic  relations  with 
unitary  chiefs  see  the  Iberian  Pen- 
the  only  tenable  base  on  the  con- 
event  of  war." 

Dr.  de  Balla,  what  would  hap- 
had  no  foothold  on  the   Con'tl- 
foothold  we  can  hope  to  achieve 
the  help  of  Spain? 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall  an- 
questlon  on  April  5:   "If  in  the 
of  any  future  war  we  should  lose 
on  the  European  Continent  and 
Africa,  then  a  victory — If  achieved 
at>uld  require  10  or  20  years  of  war — 
more. ' 
reason    I    heartily    congratulate 
IcaBXxr  O'CoNoa.  of  Maryland,  who 
X)urage  to  propose  a  few  days  ago, 
of  the  pink,  red,  and  other  anti- 
propaganda   groups,   the    inclusion 
into   the   Marshall   plan   and    the 
alliance.     My   congratulations   also 
Miujuu)  Ttoincs  for  proposing 
of  Spain  into  the  west«m  de- 
^em. 
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HoK  t*  Sav«  Four  Billiosi  a  Year 


EJfTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ION.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  lf«W  TOIK 

IN  TH|  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVSS 
Tuenday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr  RfcED  of  Npw  York.    Mr  8pi>«ker. 

II  is  encouraging  tu  know  that  thrrr  is  a 
rUing  tlM  of  public  Mntlment  In  favor  of 
a  reduct  on  In  national  exp«ndlturea.  It 
ban  bt«t  obvious  to  some  of  us  who  have 
the  hon(  r  to  rpprpsml  over  a  long  period 
of  yean  thoughtful  and  patriotic  eon< 
fttltuenti  who  at  all  tlroea  have  been 
deeply  (oncerned  with  the  solvency  of 
thla  cou|itry.    They  want  .social  eccurlty 


and  other  benefits,  but  they  know  that 
an  unbalanced  budget,  deficit  financing, 
boondoggling,  and  pouring  billions  of 
money  abroad  is  not  consistent  with  de- 
mands for  all  of  these  things  that  cost 
the  taxpayers  money.  With  a  national 
debt  of  $252,000,000,000  or  more,  a  de- 
ficit looming  large  on  the  horizon  in  our 
fiscal  affairs,  and  a  threatened  tax  bill  of 
$4,000,000,000.  the  time  has  come  for  an 
economy  program  which  should  have 
been  put  into  force  long,  long  ago. 

The  people  want  to  save  the  $4,000.- 
000,000  a  year  which  Mr.  Herl)ert  Hoover 
has  indicated  can  be  saved  if  the  findings 
of  the  committee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man can  be  carried  out  by  Congress.  It 
is  about  time  for  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  both  branches  of  the  Congress 
to  carry  out  the  program  of  economy 
which  has  been  so  well  and  forcefully 
presented  by  the  one  man  in  this  coun- 
try able  In  the  highest  degree  to  recom- 
mend a  program  of  retrenchment. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore, 
granted.  I  am  inserting  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  Chairman, 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government,  en- 
titled "How  to  Save  Four  Billions  a 
Year,"  which  appeared  in  the  June  3, 
1949  issue  of  United  States  News  and 
World  Report: 

How  To  Savx  Foua  Biluons  a  Yea* 
(An  Interview  with  Herbert  Hoover,  Chair- 
man. Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Bruich  of  the  Government) 

Question.  Are  the  possible  economies  that 
might  come.  Mr.  Hoover,  if  the  recommenda- 
tions of  yotir  Commission  are  adopted, 
measurable  at  this  time? 

Answer.  Assuming  the  whole  program  were 
put  into  action,  it  would  take  a  year  to  legis- 
late It.  and  it  would  take  some  time  to  get 
It  into  operation.  No  accurate  estimates  are 
possible  as  to  the  savings.  The  only  indica- 
tion of  quantity  In  the  matter  has  been  an 
•  Inventory  which  I  made  of  the  views  of  the 
heads  of  our  task  forces  as  to  the  amounts 
they  thought  could  be  saved  in  their  special 
fields.  The  aggregate  of  those  estimates  is 
about  $4,000,000,000  a  year.  I  have  always 
said  that  I  thought  It  would  be  above  M.OOO.- 
000,000.  You  could  add  these  estimates  up 
to  $5.0C0.OOO.OOO. 

Question.  That's  about  as  much  as  you 
spent  in  a  year  when  you  were  President. 
Isn't  It? 

Answer.  Yes.  In  the  meantime,  the 
budget  has  expanded  from  $4,000,000,000  to 
$45,000,000,000  and  the  employees  of  the 
Government  from  580.000  to  2.100.000. 

Question.  Did  you  recommend  eliminating 
any  of  the  many  new  functions  of  Govern- 
ment that  have  grown  up  over  the  years? 

Answer  We  recommended  the  consolida- 
tion of  functions,  which  would  have  much 
the  same  effect,  but  we  did  not  think  It  was 
our  Job— In  fact  It  was  not  within  our  man- 
date— to  Instruct  Congress  about  fuoda* 
mental  functions. 

Question.  Can  you  estimate  the  possible 
reduction  In  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployeas  after  yuu  have  shaken  all  this  down? 

Answer  Yea,  The  task  force  on  personnel 
worked  a  whole  year.  They  were  a  most 
capable  group  of  men  under  Mr  John  Stev* 
•nmtu,  preetdent  of  the  Fenn  Mutual  Life 
Insurititre  Co.  He  and  the  members  were 
all  experienced  men  In  personnel  work  and 
familiar  with  the  Oovernment.  They  eon- 
eluded  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  could 
arcompllsh  exactly  the  same  purpose*  With 
about  10  percent  less  personnel. 
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Question.  You  mean  excl\ulve  of  military 
personnel? 

Answer.  Yes,  civilian  personnel  only. 

Question.  Would  200,000  Federal  workers 
lose  their  Jobs  If  your  proposals  were  put 
Into  effect? 

Answer.  No.  Bflr.  Stevenson's  group,  for 
Instance,  pointed  out  that  the  turn-over 
of  personnel  Is  about  500.000  a  year.  If  we 
had  a  properly  organized  system  of  per- 
sonnel, we  could  take  care  of  all  capable 
employees  during  the  reduction  In  turn-over 
alone. 

Question.  It  la  often  said  that  people  in 
the  Government  can't  be  fired  for  lack  of 
efficiency  because  of  red  tape.  Have  you 
tackled  this  problem? 

Answer.  Well,  for  example,  the  whole  civil 
service  has  been  surrounded  with  a  mass  of 
red  tape  that  makes  It  extremely  dlfScult  to 
discharge  anybody  for  sheer  Inefficiency. 
They  can  be  discharged  If  they  are  caught 
red-handed  In  moral  turpitude. 

But  a  8up>ervlslng  officer  who  wishes  to  re- 
move a  Government  employee  for  Inefficiency 
ts  required  to  prove  It  by  documentary  evi- 
dence. The  employee  then  has  four  different 
appeals.  The  supervising  officer  has  to  ap- 
pear four  different  times  to  prove  his  case, 
and  the  net  result  of  It  Is  that  few  super- 
vising officers  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
do  it.  What  Ls  more,  one  of  tbe  bases  of 
ratings  for  classification  of  salary  Is  the 
number  of  employees  under  a  supervising 
official.  Altogether,  there  Is  not  enough  In- 
centive to  get  rid  of  the  Inefficient. 

Question.  Is  there  any  plan  that  will  take 
care  of  that? 

Answer.  Yes;  we  outlined  amendments  for 
what  we  call  separation  of  employees.  They 
would  protect  employees  from  Injustice,  but 
would  rid  the  Government  of  the  Inefficient. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Presidency,  as 
It  has  been  growing,  can  be  made  Into  a 
workable  Job  that  one  man  can  handle  prop- 
erly, or  \n  the  Job  getting  so  big  that  no  one 
man  can  really  do  It? 

Answer.  Well,  that  Is  a  very  dlffictilt  ques- 
tion. One  thing  Is  certain.  On  our  compu- 
tation there  are  86  agencies  reporting  directly 
to  the  President.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Budget  Bureau  say  there  are 
about  68.  But.  In  any  event,  if  the  Presi- 
dent gave  them  each  an  hour  a  week,  he 
would  have  a  fl5-hour  week  on  Just  admin- 
istrative problems  in  the  agencies  that  re- 
port directly  to  him.  with  no  time  for  the 
major  problems  of  policy.  We  have  attempted 
to  reduce  that  pressure.  We  reduced  the 
number  of  agencies  reporting  directly  to  him. 

Question.  How  many  did  you  have  report- 
ing directly  to  you  when  you  were  President? 

Answer  About  50.  I  tried  to  get  rid  of 
about  two-thirds  of  them,  but  Congress  re- 
fused to  pass  the  necessary  act  for  new 
consolidation. 

OLD  pxoaLKif  roa  coNcaxaa 
Question.  A  great  deal  of  this  background 
arlMS  out  of  your  own  personal  contact  with 
the  problem,  not  only  as  President  but  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  doesn't  It? 

Answer.  Yes.  This  problem  at  orfsniaa- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  began  offi- 
cially under  President  Taft.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
Aeraak  at  it.  Mr.  Harding  appointed  a  epc* 
•lal  aoBunlsslon.  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
to  make  recommeodationa.  Mr.  Coolldfe 
attempted  to  do  something  about  It,  While 
I  wee  la  Um  White  House  I  put  up  a  com- 
plete program  of  orgaaiaation  to  the  Con- 
greee.  Mr,  Koeeevetl  aMM  along  with  fur* 
Ifeer  eommiMions  atid  prograiae.    Mr,  Tru« 

tried  It. 
thine    wae   aeeonpUelMd    tt«m   an 
eCurte  but  never  a  eewrteled  whoia— or 

HdmaUon  of  it,  Ooagreee  has  al. 
wajre  been  the  etumbllng  bleeli.  However. 
today  Ooagreee  Is  alive  to  the  problem,  tm 
witaeee  thle  CommbImIob.  which  aeta  at  tbe 


initiative  of  the  Congress  by  unanimous  vote 
and  reports  to  the  Congress.  This  time  It  Is 
not  an  administrative  action. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  think  it  wUI 
take  for  this  program  really  to  become  oper- 
ative? Do  you  look  for  action  on  it  piece- 
meal? 

Answer.  It  would  have  to  t>e  more  or  less 
piecemeal.  We  have  before  the  Congress  the 
new  organization  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. That  goes  a  great  deal  further  than 
advancing  consolidation.  It  goes  right  to 
the  roots  of  their  accounting,  their  budget- 
ing, their  procurement,  and  other  funda- 
mentals. That  bill  has  been  reported  out  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  In  the  Sen- 
ate. We  hope  It  will  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. That  covers  one-third  of  our  prob- 
lem and  probably  half  the  waste. 

Then  we  hope  that  the  Congress  will  take 
up  the  housekeeping  legislation.  That  Is 
the  root  of  the  whole  administrative  reform. 
From  It  Congress  for  the  first  time  wUl  be 
able  to  get  an  understanding  of  what  these 
ezpenditxires  are  for.  Without  these  house- 
keeping reforms,  there  Is  no  hope  of  economy 
In  the  Government. 

CONTUSING  IXFZNSZ  AND  CAPTrAL 

Question.  Is  there  any  way  In  which  tbe 
budget  would  be  separated  Into  ciurent  oper- 
ating and  capital  expendlttires? 

Answer.  We  recommend  strongly  that 
capital  expenditures  should  be  set  up  en- 
tirely separately  from  operating  expenses  and 
of  course  set  out  In  the  budget  report  to  the 
Congress.  That  has  never  been  done.  There 
Is  a  total  confusion  of  operating  expense 
with  capital  expense  all  over  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Question.  Woxild  you  charge  Interest  on 
those  capital  outlays? 

Answer.  No.  The  Oovernment  doesn't 
have  to  pay  Itself  Interest.  Of  course,  if  the 
capital  outlay  was  for  earning  purposes  It 
ahotild  be  charged  with  Interest. 

One  of  the  novelties  of  this  Government  Is 
the  fact  that  a  lot  of  Government  corpora- 
tions have  Invested  their  capital  In  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  the  net  result  Is  that  the 
Government  Is  paying  Interest  to  Itself.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  iislng  that  Interest 
to  cover  part  of  their  expenditures. 

Question.  What  opportunities  have  you 
had  to  gather  the  feeling  or  Impression  of  the 
attitude  of  Congress — individual  Members, 
that  Is?  Have  you  talked  with  many  of  them 
about  the  plans  so  far?  What  reaction  do 
you  get  from  Congress  about  your  proposals? 

Answer.  I've  never  seen  Congress  more  en- 
thusiastic about  anything  than  this.  Most 
Members  consider  this  Commission  their  cre- 
ation. There  are  the  two  Committees  on 
Executive  Kxpendltures  and  they  have  been 
especially  Interested  In  administrative  organ- 
ization. There  Is  already  some  legislative 
accomplishment.  But  these  little  vested 
Interests  all  over  the  country — every  Con- 
gressman has  one  or  two  of  them  In  his  dis- 
trict, and  his  pressures  are  for  all  parts  of 
our  plan  except  the  ones  affecting  those 
groups. 

ROW  THB  TASK  WAS  DOWS 

Question.  How  did  your  Commission  go 
about  the  task  of  Investigating  all  these  Fed* 
cral  functions  and  agendas? 

Answers.  The  departure  of  this  Investiga- 
tion from  aU  tnvcstlffatlons  made  hitherto 
wae  in  what  we  cell  the  task  forces,  I  eet 
up  Bome  94  task  fnrees  apootated  from  In- 
dependent clticens  who  had  eoMM  kaewledfe 
of  the  epeeial  proMeflM  f'^t  aeeotintlng,  ew 
•et  up  $  ire«9  df  leading  iirr<nititnnts  wiw 
were  famllisr  wttb  tiM  <>  '     Tbe 

taek  foreee  were  tneli'Wleu  •  vt'  wbat* 
eeer  rsaeareh  iUff  they  required  and  to  take 
a  whole  year  to  do  tbe  Job  U 
They  worked  HMgaMeeMlf. 

Question,  wtabotit  pajt 


Answer.  None  of  the  members  o<  task 
forces  received  pay.  They  did  have  a  paid 
research  staff.  We  did  contract  certain  )obe 
to  firms  whose  profession  was  such  inveatl- 
gations.  Otir  task  forces  brought  In  a  scries 
of  reports  that  were  absolutely  uninhibited 
by  politics  or  prejudice  or  anyihiiig  else. 

All  investigations  hitherto  have  been  made 
by  hiring  mostly  research  people.  We  added 
strength  to  research  by  groups  ol  citizens 
of  Judgment.  They  were  objectlve-mlnded 
men.  One  reason  why  I  believe  the  armed 
services'  organization  bUl  will  be  enacted  la 
because  of  tbe  strength  of  tiiat  task  lorce 
in  their  evidences  to  the  Coc^eas. 

Question.  Consisting  of  people  outside  th« 
armed   services? 

Answer.  That's  right.  Ferdinand  Eber- 
stadt  was  the  chairman,  and  that  task  forca 
Included  14  of  the  ablest  citizens  you  could 
find  In  tbe  United  States,  every  one  of  whom 
bad  had  contact  with  war  activities  of  the 
Government.  They  were  all  Independent 
men.  none  of  them  In  the  Government,  and 
they  had  the  best  of  military  advice. 

Question.  The  reorganization  bills  now  be- 
fore Congress  authorlae  the  President  to 
make  certain  changes  by  Executive  order, 
which  Congress  then  could  veto.  Will  moat 
of  your  proposals  have  to  be  effected  in  that 
way? 

Answer.  No.  There  is  some  illusion  aboot 
that  authority.  That  authority  of  tha 
President  ha«  practical  applicatlc«i  in  rather 
a  limited  sphere.  Everj-  one  of  our  major 
recommendations  will  require  additional  leg- 
lalatlon  beyond  what  the  Preaident  can  do 
under  those  powers.  But  the  President 
should  have  those  powers. 

Question.  There  la  not  a  great  deal  of  y^ur 
program,  then,  that  could  be  carried  out  in 
that  way? 

Answer.  No.  For  Instance,  In  the  Poat 
Office — I  don't  think  there  is  a  single  one 
of  our  recommendations  that  the  President 
could  effect  under  the  powers  of  that  bill. 

It  Is  an  entirely  new  set-up  from  top  to 
bottom  that  Is  required  in  the  Post  Office. 
We  recommend  that  the  whole  postal  ad- 
ministration, under  the  Postmaster  General, 
be  placed  in  a  Director  of  Posts — a  perma- 
nent official.  If  possible.  We  recommend  that 
Congress  do  away  with  ail  the  other  Senate 
confirmations  In  the  Poet  Office — postmasters 
et  al.— so  that  a  boy  could  rise  from  being 
an  office  boy  In  Podunk  to  being  postmaster 
in  Chicago.  If  he  was  good  enough.  Thcae 
are  authorities  greater  than  the  President 
would  have  under  the  general  bill  now  In 
Congress.  But  that  bill  is  also  neceseary  m 
a  metiiod  of  giving  initiative  to  many  other 
parts  of  our  recommendations. 

Question.  How  about  this  problem  of  ap- 
polntmenU  to  office?  Won't  we  be  depend- 
ent In  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  on  the  qual- 
ity of  particular  appointees? 

Answer,  Everything  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  men  that  administer  the  Govern- 
ment. On  tbe  other  hand,  the  very  beet 
quality  of  men  cannot  adequately  administer 
functions  of  the  Government  with  tbe 
Inery  that  exlrts  today.  Our  object  wae 
to  set  up  a  mechanism  by  which,  if  we  got 
good  men,  they  could  do  a  good  Job. 

oEncwac  cmcr's  wniiiiaM  .;oa 
Queetlon.  Tbat  Is,  the  plan  wouldn't  as- 
sure good  men,  but  good  men  wmtld  mabe 
the  plan  work? 
Answer.  CNmxI  men  eovid  OMke  It  «aik« 


and  they  een't  make  large  abrte  of  tt  eiwft 
I  defy  aA7  aaati,  as  ieewtary  9t  Db> 
to  aMwe  tlMl  Oepartinsnt 


ifr 


tbe  present  law 
II  eertairtly  e«. 
batMted  •••  feed  man  trylaf  !•  do  H. 

Qiieetlen.  Have  you  taikad  tfMaeplMle  thinf 
ever  at  any  length  with  tbe 
Answer.  Many  timac. 


I } 


il 
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Question.  Ia  b«  faTonble  to  It? 

Answer.  R«  u  vrry  {«Tor»ble  to  our  plana 
f*ncr*lly.  I  do  not  wtah  to  commit  him  on 
parUculan. 

QuMtlon.  lant  an  aroused,  supporting 
public  opinion  tbs  only  thing  that  will  put 


That  U  exactly  right.  If  the  pub- 
lic insists  and  demanda  It,  then  the  plana  will 
be  realised. 

Qaastlon.  What  Is  the  principal  obstacle 
la  reorganising  the  Oovernment? 

Answer.  The  barriers  are  that  everybody 
wanu  to  reorganize  everybody  else  In  the 
United  States,  but  be  wants  to  be  left  alone 


QUMtkm.  That  la.  the  bureaus? 

Answer.  Hot  only  the  bureaus  but  all  their 
sAllsted  aasoclstlons  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Bv«ry  one  of  these  bureaus  has  the 
backing  of  some  sort  of  citizens  association 
whose  interests  lie  In  promoting  It. 

Question  Friends  or  relatives,  or  those 
they  do  fuvors  for? 

Answer  No;  not  that  Per  example,  we 
have  the  bankers  who  are  naturally  li;ter- 
asted  In  the  conduct  of  the  various  financial 
concerns  In  the  Government.  Those  agen- 
cies In  some  cases  are  able  to  command  the 
propaganda  activities  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  There  are  the  Army  engi- 
neers, with  efflclent  citizens  organizations 
advocating  flood-control  projects.  The  Rec- 
lamation Bureau  has  citlsens  associations. 
The  rorest  Service  has  active  citizens  asao- 
elatlons.  All  they  have  to  do  Is  to  turn  on 
these  saeocUtlons  when  changes  are  pre- 
pared. 

Question.  Tou  mean  that  they  can  bring 
praasure  to  bear  on  Congress? 

Answer.  We  have  a  vivid  example  of  It: 
One  Senator  alone  received  a.CXX)  L-legrams 
of  protest  on  the  suspicion  that  we  might 
m^gMt  consolidating  the  construction  agen- 
dM  of  the  Oovernment  Into  one  place,  which 
would  mean  traixsferrlng  the  flood-control 
and  river  and  harbor  construction  from  the 
War  Department. 

Question  Those  pressures  are  growing,  not 
receding,  are  they  not? 

AiMWcr.  Some  of  oiir  leading  citizens,  as 
•ountsractluo.  started  an  organization  to 
support  the  Commlsalon's  reporu.  That's 
something  the  country  has  never  had  before 
CO  any  of  the  proposed  reorganisations. 

Question  You  mean  an  organization  that 
to  interested  in  the  prloclples  of  reorganlza* 
•olely.  without  any  selitob  lotersat  at- 
to  It? 

Anawer.  Exactly.  Prealdent  Johnson,  of 
Temple  University,  has  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  most  Imprsssive  body  of 
important  cltiaens  thst  has  ever  been  put 
logslher  It  U  absolutely  nunpartlaan,  as 
witness  former  Vice  President  Jubn  Osrner 
on  one  side  and  Oeoeral  Dawes,  farmer  Vice 
fMiltfent.  i.n  the  oUmt.  It  Includes  flvs 
fUffmsi  members  of  Demoerstic  Cabinets  and 
five  members  of  former  Republican  Cabinets. 
It  embraces  the  heads  of  the  Isbor  organiza- 
tions, the  farm  organizations,  chambsrs  of 
commerce,  tax  aasoclatlons.  women's  clubs, 
unlvcrsUies.  pubiuhert.  and  many  others. 

coMMiaatoN's  soe  sacs 
QtMstton.  How  many  people  would  you  say 
has*  bsen  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 


Aaswcr  Well,  there  are  abi.)Ut  300  mem- 
of  the  taak  foroaa.  and  then  there  were 
the  reeearch  people — I  would  aay  about 
another  300. 

QueaUon.  Of  the  13.000.000.000  that  you 
•stlmatad  could  be  aaved.  Is  there  any  sub- 
stantial part  that  could  be  effected  through 
the  exercise  by  the  President  of  the  power 
that  be  would  be  given  under  the  reorganisa- 
tion bills? 

Answer  Tss;  a  very  oonslderable  amount 
could  be  saved  that  way,  becauae  he  would 
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authority  to  consolidate  functions,  do 
ovsrlap    and    duplication,    and 
he  unnecessary  bureaus. 

So  we  could  get  some  substan- 
falrly  soon? 
Yes. 

Questfcn.  Wouldn't  you  say  a  good  deal  of 
dlffl^ulty  today  U  the  aftermath  of  war 
operations  In  Government? 
Obviously  the  tremendous  growth 
dovernment  had  a  good  part  due  to 
Nc  txxly  would  deny  that  fact.    We  have 
additional  obligations  that   were 
n  the  war  Itself;  some  of  them  we 
get  rid  of.    Under  the  most  drastic 
expectation  I  wouldn't  expect   to 
budget  again  below  $25.000.0CO.OCO. 
^uestlpn.  The    Government    never    stops 
does  It? 
Well,  a  bureau's  or  a  government's 
Is    like   some   kinds   of    vegetable, 
up  little  sprouts  all  around  them- 
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Question.  Can  you  sununarlze  briefly  Jxist 
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The     executive     agencies     have 

like  a  series  of  lean-tos  all  around 

I's  power.     There  la  no  specific 

authority  for  any  department 

Jovemment.     Therefore,  the  whole 

is  a  series  of  accretions  from  160 

congressional    and    administrative 

with  not  effective  plan. 

we  have  divided  the  problem  Into 
problems  which  apply  to  all 
and  Into  the  depar.mental  organl- 
As  to  the  latter,  we  propose  to  di- 
actlvltlea  effectively  Into  a  specific 
pfurpose — a  definite  mission  to  each 
That  Idea  Is  not  new.  but  it 
been  properly  carried  out.    Today 
of  the  same  major  purpose  are  scat- 
many   departments   with    much 
ind  waste.     Different  purposes  are 
up  as  you  know. 

Have  you  drawn  new  lines  of  au- 

or  the  executive  arm? 

.  We  esUbllshed  two  Ideas.    One  of 

the  descent  of  authority.     In  the 

set-up  over  the  years  there  has 

t  encroachment  Into  the  executive 

There  are  some  37  bureaus  or 

In   the   Government   that   are 

to  have  authority  Independent  of 


they  luually  would  comply  with 
of  the  President,  but  they  don't 
at  least  In  their  own  view.  There- 
have  set  up  a  thesis  that  we  must 
c^scent  of  authority,  from  the  Presl- 
to  the  last  office  boy.  Also,  we 
•stabllslled  the  Idea  of  an  ascent  of  com- 
plete r«  ponslblllty  from  the  office  boy  back 
up  to  tt:  I  President. 
Queat^jn.  So  that  the  President  would 
In  fact,  the  administrative  head  of 
I  rnment? 

Yes.      Under   our    proposals   the 

wuuld  sit  St  the  top  uf  an  admln- 

stafl  of  some  Xi  or  23  men  with  defl- 

In  delegation  of  authority. 

Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  get 

centralized  power  in  the  Presidency  as 

jf  thU? 

No;   probably  leas.     We  are  here 

administrative    authority,    not 

power.    It  puu  him  in  authority  as 

as   the  president   of   a  corporation 

hla  board  of  directors,  which  Is  the 

That  Is  a   thoroughly   American 


Queatlfin.     His  Cabinet  would  not  be  the 
directors,  then?    They  would  be  his 


His  Cabinet  are  In  fact  his  operat- 
jrealdenta.  They  always  have  been, 
aa  a  ma  ter  of  fact.  There  la  no  joint  re- 
spouslbll  ity  In  the  American  Cabinet. 


pazsmzNT 

Question.  Is  there  any  provision  for  an 
Executive  Vice  President,  a  No.  2  man.  In 
that  proposal? 

Answer.  Before  I  answer  that.  I  must  state 
that  we  propose  the  President  should  have  a 
capable  staff  to  advise  him  about  policies  and 
one  kind  of  routine  or  another.  But  the 
staff  shall  have  no  administrative  authority 
whatever.     We  are  -ery  explicit  about  that. 

The  administrative  authority  should  be 
delegated  to  the  heads  of  operating  agencies. 
The  budget,  for  Instance,  is  a  staff  operation 
of  the  President's.  We  object  to  having  any 
administrative  authority  In  any  of  those  staff 
agencies.  Then  we  propose  to  set  up  each 
one  of  the  heads  In  the  larger  agencies  like- 
wise with  a  staff  which  has  no  administra- 
tive authority.  For  instance,  we  want  to 
set  up  a  budget  officer,  a  personnel  officer,  a 
procurement  officer,  and  a  publications  officer 
on  the  staff  of  each  of  the  Important  agen- 
cies, and  we  want  corresponding  men  to  most 
of  them  on  the  President's  staff. 

Question.  You  wouldn't  get  a  No.  2  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  who  would  be  familiar 
with  this  work.  In  case  anything  happened 
to  the  President? 

Answer.  You  cannot  place  any  official  be- 
tween yotir  President  and  these  22  or  23  op- 
erating heads  of  Important  agencies.  That 
JiiSt  Isn't  feasible.  They  will  not  accept  any 
such  relationship.  The  President  must  be 
able  to  operate  directly  with  them.  An 
elected  officer  Injected  between  the  President 
and  the  Cabinet  officers  and  heads  of  Im- 
;>ortant  agencies  would  only  produce  chaos. 

Question.  The  functions  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  not  be  changed  under  this  plan? 

Answer.  No;  we  haven't  made  any  sugges- 
tions about  it.  We  have  discussed  at  great 
length  the  idea  that  the  Vice  President  could 
be  used  by  the  President  for  special  missions. 
The  President,  to  determine  policy,  must  al- 
ways assemble  temporary  bodies  of  one  kind 
or  another,  citizens  or  otherwise,  for  advice 
and  Important  other  functions.  The  Vice 
President  might  well  preside  over  thos« 
groups. 

Question.  A  major  purpose  of  all  this.  I 
suppose.  Is  to  get  efficiency  and  economy  at 
the  same  time.    Is  that  r^ght? 

Answer.  That's  right.  And  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  the  citizen  and  the  Gov- 
ernment— to  simplify  that  relationship  wher- 
ever we  can. 

Question  At  any  rate,  you  are  getting  a 
chance  to  use  your  talents  as  a  former  Presi- 
dent. Is  there  something  you  could  recom- 
mend for  former  Presidents? 

Answer.  Well,  at  one  time  I  had  hopes  that 
my  exclusive  Trade  Union  of  Former  Presi- 
dents would  double  Its  membership.  Then 
we  could  have  had  more  Influence  on,  say. 
Congress.  It  looks  aa  If  that  project  hM 
disappeared. 

Question.  It  has  been  suggested  from  tlm« 
to  time  that  former  Presidents  might  go  to 
the  Senate.     What  do  ycu  think  of  that? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  It  would  do  any 
harm.  I  think  It  would  do  good.  I  don't 
want  to  go  there  at  my  time  of  life,  but  I 
think,  as  an  addition  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Oovernment.  It  would  be  greatly  worth  while 
for  the  future.  Any  former  President  earrlea 
a  lot  of  seasoned  experience  which  would  aid 
the  legislative  side.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  do. 

Question.  Could  that  be  done  with  our 
Constitution? 

Answer.  I  understand  It  could  be  done  by 
statutory  law.  provided  the  former  Preaident 
had  no  vote.  He  could  have  the  privilege  of 
debate,  office  assistants,  and  a  salary. 

Question.  What  Is  this  recipe  that  you  have 
for  looking  as  well  as  you  do.  working  as  hard 
as  you  do.  at  your  age?  All  of  us  would  like 
to  be  yotir  age  some  day.  You  look  as  young 
as  you  did  10  years  ago.     Bow  Is  It  done? 

Answer.  By  living  a  life  as  near  perfect  rec- 
titude aa  the  limitations  of  mankind  permit. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WnZCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  opening  of  this  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  I  introduced 
H.  R.  37,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement and  installation  of  mecha- 
nism for  recording  and  counting  votes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  So  far, 
no  hearing  has  been  scheduled  on  this 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, although  we  soon  are  to  see 
the  start  of  work  to  remodel  the  House 
Chamber  and  so  plans  for  installing  a 
voting  machine  could  be  more  easily  and 
more  economically  made  now  than  later. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  include  this  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  head- 
ed "Horse-and-buggy  voting  still  looks 
best  to  Congress": 

Washington,  May  24.— Congress  will  In- 
stall air  conditioning,  loud-speakers,  and 
noise -absorbing  walls  when  It  remodels  the 
House  and  Senate  Chambers,  but  in  one 
respect  it  reftises  to  modernize 

It  has  no  plans  afoot  to  Install  push- 
button voting. 

Twenty  State  legislatures  are  more  modem 
than  Congress  on  this  point. 

The  tedious  system  of  calling  the  roll  will 
continue  to  be  slow  and  to  coles-  the  process 
of  lawmaking  In  Washington. 

Voting-machine  salesmen  have  figured  out 
that  Congressmen  spend  as  much  as  42  days 
of  a  session  simply  waiting  around  to  answer 
roll  calla. 

With  the  machines,  a  puah  on  a  button 
would  light  up  green  (for  yes)  or  red  (for 
DO)  lamps  on  the  roll-caU  boards. 

aSAI.    ABVaKTSOl 

The  real  advantage  of  a  voting  machine 
for  a  large  legislative  assembly  Is  that  It 
changes  the  system  of  lawmaking.  Law- 
makers become  more  responsive  to  Issues 
and  leas  under  the  thumb  of  little  boaaes. 

■vefTbody  votes  on  everything.  It's  no 
trouble  at  all  to  vote. 

The  present  leadership  system  In  Con- 
gram  and  most  leglalattires  has  grown  up 
aroOBd  the  idea  of  subjecting  the  rank  and 
(Ue  of  Members  to  as  few  roll  calls  as  pos- 
sible. Committee  judgments  on  points  In 
bills  are  accepted  whenever  an  appeal  to 
the  whole  House  or  Senate  might  be  re- 
tented  as  dilatory.  cmbarraMtng,  or  ob- 
structive. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  bills  are  ocn- 
•idcred  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
questions  are  settled  by  vole*  vote,  by  show 
of  bands,  or  by  teller  vote  In  which  Con- 
gressmen line  up  to  be  cotinted  as  they 
march  past  tellers. 

ptntpoas  or  aou.  caixa 
Individual  views  do  not  show  up  when 
questions  are  settled  this  way.  As  a  result, 
formal  roll  calls  In  many  Instances  only 
reflect  the  desire  of  one  group  In  Congress 
to  put  another  group  on  record  with  re- 
spect to  some  particularly  controversial 
point.  Individual  judgments  on  other 
points,  and  often  on  the  fate  of  the  bill 
Itself,  are  lost  In  mass  voting. 

Congress  is  full  of  people  who  wield  In- 
fluence because  they  have  t>ecome  adept 
at  maneuvering  to  get  roll  calls  which  em- 
barrass their  opponents,  and  to  avoid  roll 
calls  which  might  embarrass  their  friends. 


Bteerlng  a  bill  through  Congress  Is  a  game 
of  strategy  and  compromise  to  avoid  a  roll 
call  If  possible,  and  to  have  It  on  a  favorable 
point  If  a  roll  call  becomes  necessary. 

Much  of  this  hocus-pocus  goes  out  the 
window  when  a  voting  machine  Is  Intro- 
duced. Bvery  point  can  be  settled  so  readily 
by  a  record  vote  that  lawmakers  become 
less  afraid  of  voting.  They  cast  so  many 
votes  their  chances  of  being  misunderstood 
on  one  or  two  are  much  reduced. 


Herman  W.  Steinkraat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONKIcnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcckD,  I  am  inserting  the 
following  article  from  the  Nation's  Busi- 
ness concerning  my  good  friend,  Herman 
W.  Steinkraus.  of  Westport.  Conn.,  and 
his  recent  election  as  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Herman  Steinkraus  is  a  distin- 
guished symbol  of  American  self-reli- 
ance, resourcefulness,  and  imagination. 
He  is  a  credit  to  the  town  of  Westport. 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  to  the 
Nation.  He  will,  I  know,  be  a  dynamic 
and  constructive  president  of  the  cham- 
ber. The  American  people  are  fortu- 
nate that  a  man  of  the  high  caliber  and 
tested  ability  of  Herman  Steinkraus  is 
available  for  such  an  important  post  at 
such  a  difficult  and  challenging  time. 
Tin  CMAMBWi  N»w  Paranwirr 
(By   Norman  Kuhne) 

On*  of  the  attributes  of  men  who  ara 
leaders  U  that  they  arouse  strong  partlaan- 
sblp.  Tba  devotion  of  their  followers  Is 
mstcbed  only  by  the  antagonism  of  their 
adversaries.  Herman  W.  Stclnkraua,  new 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  UBtt«4  autm,  to  no  asceptlon. 

In  OoBBMtMMt.  wbOTt  ba  Uvea  and  heads 
tba  Brtdgeport  Braaa  Co.  a«  prealdent  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  soma  men  call  him 
too  liberal.  Others  Insist  that  he's  a  dyed- 
in-tbe-wool  reactionary.  Although  be  dis- 
likes labels,  thu  divided  opinion  convlncea 
Steinkraus  that  he's  effectively  pursuing  a 
course  of  Independent  action  on  controver- 
sial economic  and  social  Issues. 

It  Is  evidence,  too.  that  the  chamber'^  new 
president  follows  the  co\irs*  he  recommends 
for  all  businessmen:  "Participate  In  public 
affairs."  Persons  who  avoid  the  firing  line 
are  seldom  shot  at. 

His  own  wllUngnees  to  march  toward  tha 
sound  of  the  cannon  stems  from  a  basic 
philosophy  which  he  summed  up  In  a  recent 
address: 

"We  may  as  well  accept  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernment U  going  to  play  a  larger  part  In 
business  in  the  future. 

"The  reason  Is  that  the  American  people 
have  changed.  They  have  begun  to  look  to 
Government  to  do  more  and  more  for  them 
In  connection  with  such  matters  as  Isbor- 
management  relations,  antitrust  actions,  and 
measures  to  protect  the  public  toterest. 
Government  has  gone  Into  these  fields  be- 
cause of  a  changing  social  concept  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people,  and  there  is 
no  Indication  that  they  want  history  to  turn 
backward  in  this  respect. 


"Therefore  the  <mly  intelligent  plan  to 
for  bualnesEmen  to  become  much  nK>re  ac- 
tive in  governmental  affairs  themselves.  If 
they  don't,  they  will  see  actions  taken 
which  may  not  be  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  counti7,  and  which  could  have  been 
avoided  If  they  had  been  there  to  ezpresa 
their  views." 

Spelling  out  this  Idea,  Steinkraus  main- 
tains that  the  continued  well-being  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  the  United  States  depends 
on  its  ability  to  produce  Ideas  and  sell  It- 
self as  well  as  to  produce  and  sell  goods  and 
services.  Only  to  the  extent  that  It  effec- 
tively can  marshal  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  in  support  of  a  free  economy  and 
free  institutions  can  bxislness  stem  the  rise 
of  a  welfara  atste. 

This  pMkMaphy  to  more  than  a  theory 
applicable  in  some  vagiM  way  to  that  amor- 
phous entity  called  iMMtDMa  as  a  whole.  It 
Is  a  practical  plan  of  action  for  individual 
companies  that  Bridgeport  Brass  has  used 
with  good  restilts. 

The  first  place  where  business  can  clear 
up  misconceptions  and  develop  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  profit  system  Is  right  at 
home.  At  the  brass  company,  Steinkraus 
has  organized  a  system  which  transmits  all 
pertinent  information  about  corporation 
policies  and  operations  directly  to  the  full 
working  force.  The  various  echelons,  from 
senior  executives  to  shop  foremen,  have  reg- 
ular meetings  of  their  own  associations  to 
keep  abreast  of  goings-on.  A  president °s  let- 
ter goes  to  workers  and  their  families  when 
there  are  news-worthy  developments  to  re- 
port. Steinkraus  believes  that  all  his  em- 
ployees should  know  about  company  af- 
fairs wlthoirt  having  to  learn  about  them 
from  the  newspapers  or  back-fence  gossip. 

All  of  thto  to  Steinkraus  represents  good 
business  practice — no  more,  no  less.  He  seas 
industry  as  a  team,  of  which  all  members 
have  a  common  objective  of  maximum  pro- 
duction for  a  high  standard  of  living  and  a 
fruitful  life.  A  quarterback  can't  expect  to 
score  touchdowns  If  he  withholds  the  slg- 
nato  from  hto  linemen. 

The  same  goes  for  the  other  tenets  of  hto 
philosophy  that  have  been  translated  into 
practical  accomplishments.  In  addition  to 
ita  obligation  to  make  a  fair  profit  for  Ita 
owners  a  cioipMiy  muM  proride  a  tfCMot 
place  to  work,  at  etaady  Jobs  and  at  good  pay. 
It  also  must  do  its  part  to  make  the  com- 
munity a  better  plaoe  for  peopto  to  live,  and 
can  do  so  with  fuU  appreciation  of  doilara- 
and-eents  eoet  aooounttng. 

In  1947.  the  Bridgeport  Braaa  Co.  wanted 
to  provide  better  recreational  facillttea  for 
its  workers  but  lacked  (Uitable  space.  The 
company  worked  out  an  arraagMMOt  to  ac- 
quire, modemlae,  and  equip  aa  old  Nation*! 
Otiard  armory  as  a  community  center. 

As  a  rastilt,  the  workers  got  a  recreational 
program,  the  community  got  a  needed  iaa- 
provement.  the  company  reaped  a  bontis  of 
good  win  and.  from  rentals  for  various  events, 
the  project  to  aelf-supportlng  and  lelf- 
llquidatlng.  Some  who  scoffed  at  Stemkraua 
for  investing  company  mooey  in  the  project 
now  admit  that  they  wtoh  they  had  thought 
of  the  Idea  themselvee. 

Stelnkraiu  got  hU  Introdtictlon  to  labor- 
management  relations — a  field  m  which  be 
hae  aahaaqaently  achieved  considerable  na> 
tkMuU  pcoatlnence — by  scctdent. 

That  was  in  the  thirties. 

A  new  collective- bargaining  agreement  was 
being  negotiated.  The  company  president 
was  ill  and  Steinkraus.  then  sales  vice  presi- 
dent, was  assif.-ned  overnight  as  a  substitute. 

His  qualiflcutious.  if  any.  consisted  of  hav- 
ing been  born  into  a  family  of  music  lovers — 
first  requisite  for  musical  appreciation  to 
ability  to  listen. 

Steinkraus  bolstered  this  natural  talent  by 
reading  pertinent  books  on  lalMr  relations 
and  talking  to  as  many  people  as  poasable. 
Then  he  went  to  the  bargaining  table. 
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Union  le»d«n  g^nenUy  ar«  allergic  to  tn- 
duatrtalUU  and  Uk>m  In  Bridgeport  ans  no 
eJUcptto&a.  But  at  that  meeting  and  ilnce. 
they  foiled  that  tb»j  oould  get  along  with 
SteuULraua  "B»  U  fair."  tbey  »ay.  "and  be 
keeps  hto  word." 

As  a  result,  the  company  has  never  had  a 
•trtk*  or  work  stoppage,  although  (or  a 
a-m^-"  of  yc»r«  it  had  to  bargain  with  a 
l«ft-«lag-4oalnated  union  and  Utetnkraus 
has  never  yielded  his  right  to  criticise  what 
ks  r«(anls  as  union  weaknesses.    He  has  gone 

00  i«eord  many  times  that  unions — because 
Of  an  understandable  desire  to  perpetuate 
tbcmselTcs  and  build  membership — fre- 
foently  (all  the  best  Interesu  at  workers  In 
tadivldual  Industries  and  plants.  In  his 
own  company  he  believes  In  (air  treatment 
(or  labor,  and  Insists  on  the  same  from  labor, 
la  turn.  That  theory  summarises  his 
philosophy  oX  Industrial  relations — that 
labor  and  management  have  a  mutual  Inter- 
•st.  and  that  both  achieve  their  greatest 
prosperity  by  working  together  on  the  basis 

01  (air  dealings  along  a  two-way  sueet. 

WOBKXO  THKOCOH  9CHOO]. 

Btetnkraus  was  born  In  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
on  December  16.  1890.  He  attended  the  local 
public  schools  and  was  graduated  (rom 
Western  Reserve  University,  with  honors,  but 
no  very  clear  Idea  o(  what  he  planned  to  do 
Xor  a  living  except  that  he  wanted  a  Job  In 
which  he  could  deal  with  people. 

In  workmg  hU  way  through  school  he  had 
sold  everything  (rom  newspapers  to  text- 
books and  liked  selling.  He  served  (or  a 
Urns  as  assistant  secretary  o(  the  Cleveland 
Advertuing  Club,  and  later  with  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  o(  Commerce.  Then  he 
Joined  the  ctaiT  o(  the  Osborn  Manu(acturlng 
Co .  makers  o(  machaiery  aud  Industrial 
brushes. 

A  personal  encounter  with  prejudice, 
tooted  in  hearsay,  has  given  Stelnkraus  an 
abiding  determination  to  act  only  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  on  Insight  Into  the  real 
need  (or  tolerance. 

Both  o(  his  parenU  had  been  born  In  Ger- 
many Although  they  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  because  o(  their  dislike  of 
Prusslanlsm.  they  maintained  a  continuing 
interest  In  their  native  land  and  the  elder 
Stelnkraus  suhscrlbed  to  a  number  o(  Ger- 
man periodicals.  When,  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  I.  young  Herman,  with  some 
of  hu  college  classmates,  applied  (or  otBcers' 
training  be  was  shocked  to  learn  that  his 
(amily  was  said  to  be  ;u-o-German.  and  that 
be  was  considered.  there(are.  a  bad  risk  (or 
a  commlsslun.  Hs  enlisted  as  a  private— 
within  a  week  was  promoted  to  sergeant  be- 
cause he  bad  a  good  knowledge  o(  military 
drill  acquired  as  a  member  o(  an  athletic 
club  But  he  had  to  prove  his  right  to  his 
•tripes  with  boxing  gloves  when  another 
NCO  dUputed  the  ability  o(  a  1-week  recruit 
to  handle  a  platoon.  Stelnkraus  won — and 
sUU  attributes  the  victory  to  a  lucky  punch. 

He  served  overaeaa.  subsequently  rose  to 
captain,  and  won  the  DUtmguished  Service 
Cress  (or  r&lor  In  action  in  Buis-de-Bathe- 
TlUe. 

MX  LIKXa  aSLUNO 

After  the  war  he  rettu-ned  to  Osborn  as  a 
special  assistant  to  the  president.  But  the 
urge  to  sell  still  was  with  hlra  and.  when  he 
Mksd  (or  a  change  of  aaalKnment.  he  was 
oOsred  the  post  o(  sals*  manager.  He  real- 
ised, however,  that  he  would  be  Inviting 
trouble  (rom  the  older  men  working  imder 
blm  1(  he  took  the  Job  without  a  better 
grounding  80  be  went  on  the  road  to  learn 
the  practical  problems  that  confronted  tbs 
men  he  would  direct. 

Later  he  took  the  sales  managership  but 
the  taste  of  competitive  selling  had  culti- 
vated a  y«n  to  go  Into  buatneas  for  himself. 
In  the  twenties  he  made  the  break,  and  es- 
tabllahed   hla   own   sales   and   warehousing 
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time  the  re(rlgerator  Industry  was 

to  bud  In  Ohio,  and  Stelnkraus 

developed  such  a  substantial  volume  o( 

(rom    It   that   the   brass   company 

worry  about  his  commissions.     It 

to  come  on  the  pay  roll  Instead. 
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Unrav4llng  this  tangle  further,  he  dlscov- 

.  if  output  were  Increased,  overhead 

reduced   sufficiently   so    that    the 

could  absorb  freight  charges  and 

untapped  markets  throughout  the 

This  It  did. 

chart  vindicated  his  Judgment. 
Stelnkraus  has  been  with  the  company, 
hafe  ione  (rom  17.000.000  to  $75,000,- 


elected  company  president  In  1942 — 
>eak    o(    the    war-production    drive. 
Brass  earned   the   Army-Navy   ■ 
iflth  five  stars, 
cofipany    affairs,    as    in    most    things. 
Is  something  of  a  perfectionist, 
a  Job  that  Is  only  good  enough  to 
occasionally  has  hurt  the  (eel- 
associates  by  taking  them  to  task 
producing  leas  than  the  t>est.  yet  these 
are  willing  to  concede  that  Steln- 
the  same  standard  (or  himself, 
In  turn,  is  willing  to  con- 
he  often  Is  too  blunt. 
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GOOD  PUICX  TO  WORK 

ly,  this  quality  comes  (rom  a  desire 

y^hlng  he  Is  associated  with  be  good. 

a  remark  disturbed  him.     Someone 

"People    used    to    say    they    were 

t4at  they  worked  at  the  brass  shop. 

't  say  so  now." 
Intrestlgatlon  to  find  out  why  ended 
xpecl  edly  In  the  washrooms.  The  com- 
u  nltary  facilities  had  been  neglected 
cone  Itlons  were  Indescribably  bad.  Fac- 
ie were  forbidding  and  some  men 
felt  as  If  they  were  entering  a 
wben  going  to  work.  These  and  other 
Ling  conditions  were  corrected  and 
company  has  an  excellent  standing 
workers. 
Stelnkraus  credlU  his  Old  World  heritage 
for  some  of  the  characteristics  and  the  tal- 
ents that  have  been  useful  to  him  In  bualneas 
and  In  living.  His  early  religious  training 
may  be  r  Mponslble  for  hla  feeling  of  kinship 


with  others  and  (or  his  Integrity  in  human 
relations.  Two  brothers  are  clergymen  and 
he  himself  once  considered  the  ministry. 
But.  with  a  highly  developed  sense  of  the 
practical.  Stelnkraus  can  say.  with  a  chuckle. 
"It's  sort  of  a  shame  my  brothers  didn't  go 
Into  business.    Both  have  gocK  heads  for  It." 

In  his  own  home,  Stelnkraus  has  main- 
tained the  family  musical  traditions.  Mrs. 
Stelnkraus  (nee  Gladys  Tlbbetts) .  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  New  England  colonial  (amily,  whom 
he  married  In  1919,  Is  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian. His  daughter,  Ruth,  a  Vaasar  gradu- 
ate, hopes  to  be  a  concert  pianist.  Marjorle. 
a  Stevens  graduate,  works  on  a  column  for 
a  west  coast  newspaper.  His  son,  William, 
a  Yale  man,  plays  the  viola  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organization 
which  Stelnkraus  helped  (ound. 

Stelnkraus  Is  o(  medium  height,  with  blue 
eyes  and  receding  gray  hair.  His  trim  fig- 
ure and  his  energy  belle  his  58  years.  He 
dresses  conservatively,  usually  In  dark  suits, 
wears  horn-rimmed  glasses,  which  he  takes 
off  and  uses  to  punctuate  his  conversation 
when  enthusiastic  about  some  subject. 

He  Is  an  ardent  fisherman.  His  treasured 
Waltoniana  includes  some  Items  which  reveal 
his  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  One  of  his  tro- 
phies Is  a  mounted  sailflsh  o(  minnow  dimen- 
sions. Another  Is  a  photo  o(  himself 
alongside  a  prize  swordfish  which  he  con(esse8 
with  a  chuckle  ("but  don't  tell  my  (rlends") 
came  (rom  the  shops  o(  an  obliging  taxider- 
mist. 

Despite  his  devotion  as  a  family  man  and 
his  frequent  attendance  at  the  Christ  and 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  his  associates  describe 
Stelnkraus  as  an  amiable  companion  at  stag 
affairs.  Hs  takes  a  drink  or  two  but  self- 
discipline  stops  him  short  of  the  point  of 
Joining  the  boys  In  a  barroom  version  of 
Sweet  Adeline.  The  more  accomplished 
elbow  benders  among  his  cronies  deplore 
this  restraint  because  they  say  that  Steln- 
kraus has  a  good  singing  voice. 

Although  he  is  thankful  (or  his  Old  World 
heritage,  Stelnkraus  In  every  way  typifies  the 
spirit  ot  the  New  World,  both  in  Idea  and  In 
accomplishment.  He  Is  frank  to  admit  that 
It's  useless  to  deplore  the  passing  of  the 
"good  old  days,"  and  In  some  respects  believes 
that  we  are  well  done  with  them.  The  open- 
shop  attitude  of  some  employers,  the  Idea 
that  a  corporation  should  withhold  Informa- 
tion about  Its  affairs,  that  business  could 
grow  healthy  with  a  caveat  emptor  philoso- 
phy properly  belong  to  the  past,  not  the  pres- 
ent. At  the  same  time,  Stelnkraus  Is  con- 
cerned about  too  much  reliance  on  Govern- 
ment for  things  that  were  formerly  accom- 
plished by  Individual  Initiative.  Although  he 
Is  active  In,  and  highly  respected  In,  such 
organizations  as  the  Amercan  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  he  disagrees  with 
these  groups  In  their  stands  for  bonuses  and 
pensions.  He  stands  against  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  compulsory  health  Insurance, 
came  or  szlttsh  interests 

Stelnkraus  Is  equally  critical  of  business- 
men who  are  beholden  to  Government  (or 
selfish  Interests  and  Is  as  outspoken  against 
corporate  groups  that  play  "footle"  with 
Uncle  Sam  (or  the  sake  of  their  Govern- 
ment contracts  or  subsidies  as  he  Is  against 
racketeering  labor  leaders  or  citizens  with  a 
glve-me  psychology.  In  terms  of  the  or- 
ganizational operations  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Herman  W. 
Stelnkraus  assumes  the  presidency  well 
equipped  to  make  the  world's  foremost  busi- 
ness organization  a  more  effective  instrument 
In  the  councils  of  the  Nation. 

Early  In  his  career  he  learned  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  chamber  executive 
from  his  own  work  In  Cleveland,  and  he  has 
seen  the  chamber  movement  as  a  member  in 
Bridgeport.  Nationally,  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  for  6  years,  aud 
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•  vice  president  for  2  years.  On  numerous 
occasions  he  has  represented  the  chamber  as 
a  witness  before  congressional  committees. 
Recently,  when  he  testified  on  proposed 
changes  in  the  labor  laws,  his  presentation 
was  praised  by  members  of  both  parties  (or 
Its  fairness  and  eloquence.  Though  not  an 
orator  of  the  old  school,  he  acquits  himself 
ably  in  debate  and  on  the  speakers'  plat- 
form. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  election  of  Steln- 
kraus to  the  presidency  of  the  chamber,  one 
of  his  competitors  said.  "Stelnkraus  is  going 
to  make  you  a  good  president,  or  die  In  the 

attempt — and   that   d Dutchman — ^ell, 

he's  Just  too  stubborn  even  to  say  dl«  when 
there's  a  Job  to  be  done." 


Reiorf  cBcc  of  G«raiui  Nationalism 


Worid  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or  rLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
to  define  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  United  Nations  and 
with  regard  to  world  government.  Per- 
haps this  resolution  is  identical  in  spirit 
with  ones  introduced  today  by  other 
Members  of  Congress,  but  I  have  felt 
very  deeply  that  some  of  the  language 
which  I  have  included  should  not  be 
omitted.  The  resolution  which  I  have 
Introduced  provides: 

(1)  That  Is  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  It  should  be  a  fundamental  objective 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  and  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions: (2)  that  by  constitutional  conven- 
tion or  by  action  of  the  Congress  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  be  drafted,  debated,  and  con- 
sidered for  adoption  whereby  the  United 
States  Government  can  be  given  specific  au- 
thority to  participate  in  a  world  federal  gov- 
ernment, limited  as  hereinafter  described, 
to  be  created  by  amendment  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  or  by  a  world  constitutional 
convention;  and  (3)  that  the  powers  of 
such  world  government  should  be  limited  to 
preserving  peace  and  preventing  aggression 
through  the  enactment  and  Interpretation 
of  world  law.  and  enforcement  thereof  by  a 
world  police  force  aud  other  appropriate 
means. 

I  have  also  Introduced  today  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  in  the 
following  terms: 

The  United  States  Government  may  par- 
ticipate in  a  world  federal  government  to 
enact  and  Interpret  world  law  and  to  enforce 
such  law  by  a  world  police  force  and  other 
appropriate  means,  provided  that  the  pow- 
ers of  such  world  government  be  limited  to 
the  prevention  of  war  and  of  International 
aggression,  and  provided  that  two-thirds  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  approve  the  constitution  of  such  lim- 
ited world  government. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  such 
a  world  government  shall  not  be  binding  on 
the  United  States  If.  It  Increases  the  limited 
powers  herein  specified  or  If  It  has  not  been 
approved  by  two-thL-^ls  of  each  House  of 
the  Cocgiess  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  rtxw  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
many  occasions  before  the  critically 
dangerous  drive  toward  nationalism  in 
Germany  and  the  resurgence  of  Nazi  ac- 
tivities there.  We  now  hear  reports  that 
this  is  being  made  a  calculated  policy  of 
the  Communists  in  eastern  Germany. 
Let  those  who  once  deluded  themselves 
with  the  Idea  of  making  a  revived  Ger- 
many a  barrier  between  east  and  west 
delude  themselves  no  longer.  On  the 
contrary  the  German  lust  for  aggres- 
sion could.  If  we  permit  It,  lead  again, 
as  it  has  before,  to  the  fatal  cataclysm  of 
aggressive  war  alone  or  with  allies  of 
opportunism.  I  append  hereto  a  news 
story  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday,  June  5.  eirphasizing 
this  danger: 
"National  Front"  in  Germant  Now  Pushed 

BT  CoMiNTORM — DnucTORs  roa  Nrw  Party 

Tactics  Call  ro*  CoALasccNcz  or  All  Fac- 

TIOM5    AND    Grxater    Commxscs    Bciwmc 

East  and  Wan 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzbn^er) 

Paris,  June  4 — Instructions  now  have  been 
Issued  by  the  Communist  Information  Bu- 
reau to  International  Communist  parties 
of  the  world  to  work  for  the  creation  of  a 
"national  front"  in  Germany  and  to  seek 
to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  commercial 
relationships  between  that  occupied  country 
and  Soviet-controlled  eastern  Europe. 

This  confirms  suspicions  of  western  diplo- 
mats that  Moscow's  primary  objective  in 
lifting  the  Berlin  blockade  and  agreeing  to 
the  CouncU  of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting 
was  to  develop  east-west  trade. 

One  may  presume  not  only  that  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Y.  Vlshlnsky  will 
gradually  develop  this  strategy  durlnig  the 
ensuing  councU  meetings,  but  that  Deputy 
Premier  Georgl  M.  Malenkov  Is  laying  down 
a  similar  line  to  the  current  Comlnform 
gathering  at  Prague. 

The  new  party  line  has  been  developed 
through  the  Comlnform  journal,  For  a  Last- 
ing Peace,  for  a  Peoples'  Democracy,  which  Is 
pvblished  in  Bucharest.  In  the  June  1  issue. 
this  paper  publishes  an  article  by  Otto 
Grotewohl,  cochalrman  of  the  Communist- 
controUed  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Germany. 

Politically  Herr  Grotewohl  Informs  world 
communism  through  the  Comlnform  Journal 
that  the  old  tactic  of  seeking  to  obtain  po- 
litical control  through  a  Communist  bloc 
has  been  terminated.  The  Stalinist  tactic  Is 
now  to  work  for  a  "national  front." 

This  paper  Is  the  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion bible  of  world  communism  and  its  Une 
Is  official — and  "permanent  until  changed." 

Herr  Grotewohl  discloses  the  Soviet 
Union's  real  objective  at  the  council  meeting 
by  saying:  "Economic  unity  is  imperative  if 
the  country's  (Germany  s>  productive  forces 
are  to  be  fully  utilised     •     *     *. 

"Germ*n  Industry  also  needs  a  market  and 
the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  German  ex- 
ports. In  this  respect  the  strengthening  of 
trade  relations  with  eacton  mmI  aouth- 
eaftern  Europe  is  {.articularly  liiipartnal  for 
Germ*ny." 
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HwMtlnt  btwoan  tht  Hum  oo*  deduces  that 
eastern  and  aouth— atem  Europe  are  likewise 
In  need  of  western  German  exports  and  that 
Herr  Grotewohl  has  been  Instructed  tq  wofC 
to  that  end. 

MORX  TRADR  with  WXST  SOtJCHT 

It  Is  kpoWfi  that  the  Soviet  B-year  plan  is 
tlo%  KForking  out  according  to  schedule  and 
that  satellite  states,  such  as  Poland  and 
Caechoalovakla,  are  In  bad  economic  shape. 
They  not  only  seek  to  obtain  more  trmd*  with 
the  west  but  even  are  hinting  that  they 
would  like  credits  to  faclUtate  purchases. 

While  the  rudimentary  elements  of  this 
switch  In  policy  were  unfolded  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  German  people  at  the  recent  Peo- 
ple's Congress.  Herr  Grotewohl  now  dlsclosea 
bow  far  oonxmunism  is  ready  to  make  conces- 
■toaa  to  gather  strength. 

He  writes  that  It  is  more  Important  than 
ever  to  unite  the  people  regardless  of  their 
party  or  social  status  for  the  struggle  for  a 
united  Germany.  The  German  People'* 
Congress  must  become  a  large-scale  maae 
movement. 

By  advocating  a  national  front  of  this 
tjrpe.  Communist  leaders  now  are  opening  a 
way  for  the  support  of  the  well-to-do  as  well 
as  the  working  classes  and  of  all  parties,  ap- 
parently, including  former  Nazis. 

In  other  words,  after  recent  political  fail- 
ures In  Germany,  the  Comlnform  haa  de- 
cided to  try  to  re-create  the  old  pop^Uar- 
front  type  of  tactic  employed  during  the 
19aO's  but  with  a  nationalist  rmphaeie 
something  pec'ilarly  appealing  to  t.a»  Ger- 
man mentality. 

The  cynicism  of  this  temporary  swerve  In 
tactics — not  objectives — Is  evident.  Up  to 
now,  since  the  formation  of  the  Comlnfonn 
almost  a  years  ago,  only  two  t3rpes.of  political 
organization  have  been  favored:  People's  de- 
mociacy,  and  socialism,  meaning  the  system 
applied  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Marshal  Tito  still  is  being  excoriated  for 
allegedly  using  the  people's  or  national  front 
method. 

One  may  speculate  that  officially.  If  not  ac- 
tually, Russia  la  abandoning  temporarily  Its 
desire  to  prepare  to  establish  a  form  ot  peo- 
ple's democracy  in  the  eastern  zone.  Such 
a  form  would  be  the  initial  stage  on  the  road 
to  sovietizatlon. 

The  official  Russian  periodical,  Soviet  State 
and  Law,  in  Its  Issue  No.  1  for  1940  says: 

"The  Soviet  state  Is  a  sUtc  of  Tictorlous 
socialism,  which  is  building  communism;  toe 
people's  democratic  state  is  at  present  In  a 
transitional  stage  from  capitalism  to  the 
socialist  period.  The  people's  democratic 
state  and  the  Soviet  state  today  are  there- 
fore states  of  the  same  type  and  between 
them  Is  only  a  difference  of  degree  In  his- 
torical development." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Comlnform  now 
realizes  that  the  position  In  Germany  Is  such 
politically  that  all  such  ideology  must  mo- 
mentarily be  abandoned  and  camouflaged. 
The  national  front  now  being  sought  may 
In  the  end  tend  to  develop  certain  chau- 
vinistic (although  non -racist)  resemblances 
to  another  national  movement  that  died 
May  8.  1945,  caUed  National  Socialism. 


Ajnendment  to  Antitrust  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATZVK8 

Tuesday,  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a   bill  to  amend  the 


/ 
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antitrust  laws  so  as  to  more  clearly  set 
lorth  the  tntent  of  Congress  and  In  or- 
der to  prevent  evasions  of  the  antitrust 
ktws  which  have  become  rampant  in  re- 
cent years,  particularly  among  exporters 
who  are  desirous  of  rebuilding  European 
cartels. 

In  1918  we  enacted  an  amendment  to 
the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  put  domestic 
exporter^;  on  an  equal  footing  with  for- 
•Isn  government  which  controlled  mo- 
nopoiies  within  their  own  countries  and 
with  those  trusts  in  foreign  countries 
which  existed  there  by  sanction  of  their 
own  foreign  governments. 

In  order  to  permit  our  domestic  ex- 
porters to  compete  with  those  practices 
It  was  found  necessary  to  permit  them  to 
eoMbine  their  capital  resources  and  trad- 
IBC  'acuities  and  exempt  such  comblna- 
Uooa  from  prosecution  under  the  anti- 
trttst  laws 

It  was  never  Intended  that  such  device 
should  be  used  to  throttle  domestic  com- 
petition or  to  prevent  exporters  who  were 
not  members  of  the  combination  from 
dealing  in  the  same  products  with  for- 
dfn  trade. 

In  recent  years  in  deliberate  violation 
of  the  intent  of  the  statute  various  in- 
dustries, particularly  in  the  chemlcil 
fields,  have  used  the  exemption  granted 
them  by  the  statute  as  an  excuse  to  kill 
ofl  all  local  competition.  They  thus  ef- 
fectively prevented  any  exporters  who 
are  not  members  of  the  combination 
from  acquiring  the  combination °s  prod- 
ucts. 

My  bill  does  not  change  the  law  but 
merely  clarifies  the  statute  so  as  to  show 
that  It  was  always  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  prevent  such  nefarious  practices. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows; 

A  Mil  to  aamd  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
rt  t.'»de.  and  for  other  pur- 
approved  April  10.  1918.  to  provide 
that  no  export  trade  aaaoctation  ahall  re- 
Btrict  any  foreign  buyer  from  dealing 
directly,  or  through  an  agent  of  hu  own 
aelection.  with  any  producer,  manufacturer, 
or  Mller 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  section  3  of  the  act 
vntttled  "An  act  to  promote  export  trade. 
and  for  other  purpoaes."  approved  April  10. 
I»ia  <  IS  U  S  C  .  aee  63) .  U  hereby  amended 
to  nma  as  fellows : 

**flac  3.  Nothing  contained  in  the  act  en- 
tlttod  An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
■Catnst  unlawtul  restraints  and  monopolies.' 
approTvd  July  3.  ISBO.  aa  amended.  shaU  be 
eonstnied  as  declaring  to  be  illegal  an  aaao- 
cutton  entered  into  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
In  export  trade  and  actually  en- 
1  aotoiy  In  such  export  trade,  or  an  agree- 
ment made  or  set  done  in  the  course  of  export 
trad*  by  such  aasoclatlon  F^ovuied,  Ttiat 
•Dfeh  aaaoctetion.  agreement,  or  act  la  not  In 
fMtralot  of  trade  wttbln  the  United  States, 
aad  li  not  m  restraint  at  the  exptx^  trade  of 
any  ilnnisettr  competttor  of  siich  asaoclatton : 
^otttfed  further.  That  such  aaaoclatlon  docs 
either  In  the  United  sutcs  or  elsewhere. 
Into  any  agreement,  underMaadtng.  or 
eonsptracy.  or  da  aa^  act  <  1  >  which  artifl- 
elaliy  or  inteaODoaBy  enbances  or  depresses 
prtees  within  the  United  States  of  i  i.sidBiiill- 
tlss  of  the  class  exported  by  such  aasoclatlon. 
<9)  which  substanUiUy  lessens  competition 
within  the  United  States  or  otherwise  re- 
straLns  trwde  tbereln.  or  43)  which  In  any 
pcoiUblu.  rcstr.cta.  or  impedes  any 
from  purchaatng.  osgottaung 
or  otherwise  dealing  dtrecUy.  or 
any  agent  of  such  buyer's  own  selec- 


tion, 
which 
or  deals 


wl  Ji 


any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
lAlnes.  produces,  manufactures,  sells. 
In  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise." 


Mr  £  peaker.  I  trust  It  wtU  be  promptly 
reporte  1  to  the  House  for  passage. 


WtS  Celebrates  Its  Twenty-fifth 
AniuTersary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  n-UNou 
IN  TH  E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  Y  ATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  pub- 
lic servant  of  Chicago  and  the  Middle 
West,  radio  station  WLS.  the  Prairie 
Parmer  station,  is  observing  its  twenty- 
fifth  ar  niversary.  Throughout  the  past 
quarter  century  WLS  has  achieved  a  po- 
sition cf  great  esteem  in  the  broadcast- 
ing ind  istry.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  its 
excelleiit  pioneering  efforts  in  the  field 
of  rad  3  service  to  farmers.  With  its 
clear  c!  lannel,  WLS  is  able  to  reach  out 
and  cover  vast  farm  areas  and  small 
towns  uhich  otherwise  would  have  little 
or  no  ri  idio  service.  WLS  and  the  farm- 
ers of  Alinois  and  other  Middle  Western 
States  lave  become  fast  friends,  for  few 
station  .  if  any.  can  equal  WLS  in  its 
to  rtiral  America.  As  a  Member 
of  Con  jress  from  Chicago.  I  want  to 
recogni  '.e  another  feature  of  excellence 
in  the  WLS  operation.  While  devoting 
much  ime  to  farm  programs,  it  has 
never  o  ice  neglected  its  public  service  du- 
ties to  the  people  of  Chicago  and  vi- 
cinity. Jiving  generously  of  its  time  and 
contrib  iting  the  skill  of  its  staff  to  a  ho.st 
of  worthy  programs  and  community 
project:  so  vital  to  that  great  metropoli- 
tan area.  It  is  because  of  such  stations 
as  Wli  that  radio  in  the  United  States 
Ls  withi  lut  a  peer  in  the  world. 

For  2  3  year-s  WLS  has  been  serving  lis- 
teners n  Midwest  America.  This  stew- 
ardship of  responsibility  has  been  recog- 
nized b  '  listeners,  the  radio  industry,  and 
the  pre  is.  Here  are  but  a  few  press  com- 
ments ibout  WLS  as  a  station  and  its 
much-iinitated  national  barn  dance. 

THE  ST.*TION 

to  WLS  on  their  continued 

ice  to  radio  listeners.    The  station 

been  well  at  the  top  In  public  favor. 
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and  rural  areas  label  ^T.S 
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rants,  tries,  claims  to  be.  and  is  the 
own  station  •  •  •  sees  aa  the 
ees.  feels  as  he  feels.  Dinner  Bell 
unquestionably  the  country's  oldest 
-loved  farm  program.  Parmers  be- 
WIS  I  Pageant  magazine ) . 

time  of  your  life,  dial  WLS.     This 

las  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid 

artists  ever  grouped  together      We 

Ch  numerous  thousands  of  other  peo- 

thls  crew  puts  on  the  best  prcgrama 

( manate  from  a  broadcasting  studio. 

none   (Wellaton   (Ohio)    Sentinel). 

has  been  due  largely  to  Its  policy 

to  progrsms  that  make  their  ap- 

rhat  might  be  termed  the  'averaiie' 

folks   that   like   the  old   folk 


songs,  clean  humor,  sentimental  music  and 
homey  sketches  (BUIboard). 

Listeners  write  to  WLS  as  they  would  write 
to  a  friend  or  cotisin  ( Read  magazine ) . 

WLS  intended  its  service  for  the  farmer,  but 
the  city  people  listened  In.  and  liked  it  so 
well  that  something  of  an  urban  demand  for 
farm  music  and  farm  humor  has  sprung  up 
(Christian  Science  Monitor*. 

WLS  a  public  servant  In  the  Midwest  (Time 
magazine ) . 

THE     NATIONAL     BAXN     DANCE 

A  phenomenon  In  the  brief  perspective  of 
radio  history  Is  the  ever  popular  National 
Barn  Oance  •  •  •  the  bam  dance 
typifies  the  success  story  of  WLS  (Lile 
magazine) . 

Keynote  of  the  program's  widespread  na- 
tional popularity  Is  that  the  music  is  truly 
representative  of  American  life  (Chicago 
Sun-Times ) . 

The  National  Bam  Dance  originated  by 
Station  WLS  In  Chicago  maintains  perhaps 
a  higher  level  of  talent  than  any  other 
( Facts  magazine ) . 

The  patrons  (at  Eighth  Street  Theater) 
were  folksy  souls  from  the  farm  lands  of 
Illinois  and  neighboring  States  (Chicago 
Herald-Amerlcan ) . 

Probably  the  closest  that  radio  will  ever 
get  to  authentic  Americana  Is  the  National 
Barn  Dance  •  •  •  a  portrait  of  the 
rustic  he»rt  of  Annerlca  (Newsweek  maga- 
zine ) . 

From  the  first  night  the  program  was  a 
sellout  •  •  •  barn  dance  fans  are  stUl 
flocking  to  the  performances  (Coronet 
magazine) . 

There  are  dozens  of  local  barn  dances, 
but  the  WLS  National  Barn  Dance  Is  the 
daddy  of  them  ail  •  •  •  a  form  of 
entertainment  and  humor  which  strikes  a 
sentimental  chord  in  every  American  heart^ 
(Read  magazine). 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  has 
a  measure  had  the  vi-idespread  support 
which  the  housing  bill  waiting  to  re- 
ceive consideration  by  the  House  now 
has:  yet  it  is  one  of  the  major  social 
derelictions  of  our  time  that  this  bill  has 
not  been  passed  as  yet  4  years  after  the 
war. 

I  append  hereto  a  statement  by  the 
board  of  christian  education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  on  this  subject: 

PHn.AOELPHiA.  Pa..  June  I.  1949. 

Mt  Deak  Conckessman  :  Below  ycu  will  find 
a  copy  of  the  action  of  our  national  body  on 
the  subject  of  housing.  This  action  was 
taken  on  May  25.  1949,  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  general  assembly,  Presbyterian 
Church,  United  States  of  America  This 
body  is  made  up  of  over  800  commissioners 
representing  about  8.500  churches  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted 

FBSN  M.  COLBOaN. 

Assistant  Secretary.  Dwtsion  of  So- 
cial tducation  and  Action.  Pres- 
bytenan  Board  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation P-.  esbyterian  Church, 
U.  S.  A. 
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■raTncnrr  on  HotTsnvo 

Housing:  The  Inability  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  failure  of  our  Government  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  our  citizens 
has  led  to  unhealthful  conditions,  broken 
hemes,  delinquency,  and  crime.  Christian 
people  are  often  unaware  of  the  conditions 
imder  which  others  of  their  fellow  citizens 
are  forced  to  live.  We  recommend  that  our 
churches.  In  cooperation  with  other  com- 
munity agencies,  conduct  surveys  of  hous- 
ing conditions  In  their  own  communities 
and  Initiate  whatever  steps  may  be  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  private  Industry  to  de- 
velop housing  for  the  families  of  lower  mid- 
dle Income,  and  encourage  local  government 
av  thorities  to  proceed  with  a  slum  clearance 
and  public-housing  program  for  low-Income 
famUles.  We  urge  Congress  to  adopt  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  Federal  housing  and  slum 
clearance  program.  We  recommend  that  the 
general  assembly  communicate  with  the 
committees  of  Congress  in  charge  of  legisla- 
tion securing  these  ends. 


American  fillerckant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURIE  C.  BAHLE 

or  AIABAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  I  would  like  to  include  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Albert  Stapp  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee on  May  31,  1949.  Mr.  Stapp  made 
this  statement  for  the  American  Legion 
SIS  the  national  chairman  of  the  legion's 
Merchant  Marine  Committee.  Mr.  Stapp 
is  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Birmingham 
and  has  served  ably  as  State  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  of  Alabama. 

The  statement  follows: 

B4r.  Chairman  and  members  cf  the  com- 
mittee: my  name  Is  Alt>ert  B.  Stapp.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  national  merchant  marine 
committee,  national  security  commission, 
the  American  Legion.  The  American  Le- 
gion represents  more  than  3,000,000  veterans 
and  1,000,000  women  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary. 

I  am  appearing  In  support  of  proposed 
legislation  now  before  this  committee. 

The  American  merchant  marine  Is  no  new 
foimd  love  of  ours.  The  American  Legion 
for  many  years  has  given  attention  to  Amer- 
ican shipping,  realizing  that  it  la  an  essential 
mUltary  auxiliary  as  well  as  a  guaranty  of 
economic  security.  When  war  came  upon  us 
In  1917.  our  Nation  was  unable  to  provide 
an  adequate  merchant  fleet  for  military  aux- 
iliary purpoaes.  We  were  dep>endent  upon 
the  merchant  ships  of  other  nations,  but 
even  these  were  not  available  In  sufflctent 
quantities  for  our  commercial  purposes 
alone.  Only  through  a  super-expensive  ship- 
building program,  could  we  meet  our  own 
demands.  As  a  result  of  this  lesson.  Leglon- 
oairea  throughout  the  years  have  urged  upon 
the  Congress  the  necessity  for  adopting  a 
sound,  well-rounded  program  of  replacement 
In  cur  merchant  fleet. 

Beginning  with  our  national  conventlcn 
at  Kansas  City  in  1921.  and  at  37  national 
American  Legion  conventlona  thereafter,  we 
have  continuously  advocated  the  building. 
opermtlon.  and  maintenance  of  a  United 
States  merchant  marine  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  armed  lorcas  iu  time  of 


or  national  emergency,  and  to  serve 
the  commercial  requirements  at  our  Nation 
In  time  cf  peace. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  look  beck  over  i^bese 
national  American  Legion  ocmventlnna  to  see 
how  our  recommendations  have  been  con- 
sistent with  the  verdict  of  history. 

The  1923  convention  at  New  Orleans  urged 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  sub- 
sidies to  the  American  merchant  marine  to 
overcome  the  disparity  In  operating  costs 
with  foreign  competitors,  as  well  as  asking 
that  at  least  50  percent  at  the  trade  of  this 
Nation  be  carried  in  American  ships  flvlng 
the  American  flag  and  maane<:  by  American 
cfflcers  and  men. 

The  1923  convention  urged  that  "all  prac- 
tical steps  l>e  taken  to  build  up  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  to  a  size  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  Navy  and  proportionate 
to  the  size  and  wealth  of  this  Nation." 

The  1927  convention  In  Paris,  Fr.<ince. 
urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
a  merchant  marine  of  proper  strength  to 
serve  the  requirements  of  our  Industry  and 
agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  oe  an 
auxiliary  to  otir  armed  farces  as  a  guaranty 
of  peace. 

In  Boston  In  1980,  at  Detroit  In  1931, 
In  St.  Louis  In  1935.  the  American  Legion 
kept  repeating  it?  plea  for  a  strong  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  aa  well  as  to  urge 
all  of  Its  members  to  patronize  ships  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine  for  the 
purpose  of  travel  and  tnMle. 

The  American  Legion's  continuous  advo- 
cacy of  a  strong  American  merchant  marine 
helped  bring  Into  being  the  Merchant  Marhae 
Act  of  1938.  often  called  the  »€agna  Carta 
of  the  merchant  marine.  We  have  since  con- 
tinuously supported  that  act,  feeling  it  to  be 
the  basis  for  our  present  day  modem  mer- 
chant fleet. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  with  Germany,  and 
again  after  the  defeat  of  Japan,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  again  recognized  the  indlspen- 
sablUty  and  vital  necessity  of  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine,  and  our  organization  declared : 

"We  demand  the  preservation  of  our  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  as  a  vital  arm  of  our 
national  defense,  to  serve  adequately  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  necessity  in  sustaining  our 
greatly  enlarged  world  responsibilities." 

By  1946  It  was  apparent  to  the  American 
Legion  that  all  Americans  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  a  strong  American 
merchant  marine.  The  national  convention 
In  1946  at  San  Francisco  instructed  the  na- 
tional organization  to  carry  on  an  informa- 
tional program  relative  to  the  merchant 
marine  and  its  Importance  to  our  national 
welfare. 

Since  that  time  by  means  of  radio  programs, 
booltieta  and  other  media  of  information, 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  Ameriam 
Legion  has  carried  out  an  extensive  educa- 
tional campaign  to  acquaint  not  only  Legion- 
naires but  all  segments  of  the  American  pub- 
lic with  the  Importance  of  our  merchant 
marine.  We  think  thle  Informational  and 
educational  program  has  been  outstandingly 
successful.  We  are  proud  to  have  been  of 
such  important  service  to  our  great  Nation 
which,  today,  more  than  ever  t)efore.  depends 
upon  a  strong  and  adequate  American  am' 
chant  marine. 

Bv  the  time  of  otir  national  cooventton 
held  October  1948.  In  ICiami.  Fla..  the  fol- 
lowing facts  had  become  alarmingly  ap- 
parent to  the  American  Legion: 

I.  We  are  dangerously  abort  of  paaeenger 
ahlps.  convertible  to  troop  tranaporta  in 
event  at  emergency.  Assuming  another 
emergency  of  World  War  II  proportions,  xt 
appears  with  the  reconveraion  of  aU  existing 
passenger  and  combination  passenger -cargo 
ships,  and  with  the  utUizatlcn  of  the  trans- 
p<nta  held  by  ttie  anoed  services,  our  com- 
bined troop  lifting  capacity  would  fall  ihori 


of  the  estimated  military  reqtdrementa  by 
about  one-half. 

As  an  emergency  measm-e  this  shortage 
could  be  partially  nut  by  the  conversion  of 
cargo  ships.  To  those  of  us  In  the  Amerl- 
Leglon  who  were  tran^orted  In  World 
n  on  slow  and  hastSy  MBverted  vessels 
of  this  type,  such  a  makeshift  method  is 
entirely  unacceptable.  The  Increased  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  latest  submarines  in  It- 
self would  dictate  against  such  utilizations 
In  event  of  emergency. 

a.  Our  domestic  privately-owned  dry 
cargo  fleet,  more  than  400  ships  m  IMB  and 
always  naar  at  hand  so  they  can  be  pressed 
into  emstgency  service  at  once,  has  dedlned 
to  about  75  such  vessels  today. 

3.  The  amount  of  our  own  foreign  trade 
carried  in  American  merchant  ships  has 
been  constantly  decrea.sing  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  The  number  of  acUve 
merchant  vessels  have  also  decreased  alarm- 
ingly. Until  Congress  acted  with  dispatch 
and  emphasis,  our  Government  appeared  to 
be  more  desirous  of  sending  ECA  cargoes  in 
foreign  ships  than  in  our  own. 

4.  We  have  permitted  our  shipbuilding 
faculties  to  become  depleted  to  the  extent 
that  a  valuaUe  nucleus  of  management  and 
skills  may  not  be  available  In  event  a  nuijor 
world  emergency  should  bring  its  sudden 
and  tremendous  shipbuilding  ^ffH'»"4^ 
Even  with  the  order  or  construction  of  six 
new  passenger  vessels  and  a  nvmaber  of 
tankers,  employees  In  our  shipyards  are  be- 
low the  minimum  number  estunated  by  our 
mUitary  forces  as  necessary  for  the  nucleiis 
which  can  be  expanded  in  event  of  need. 

6.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and 
until  Congress  prohibited  our  Government 
sold  more  than  l.IOO  of  our  war-built  ships 
to  foreign  nations  to  help  them  rehabilitate 
their  merchant  fleets.  At  the  same  time  our 
generosity  in  providing  large  quantities  of 
our  resources  has  enabled  many  of  these 
same  nations  to  carry  on  the  large  and  ex- 
pensive shipbuilding  programs  they  now  have 
under  way. 

6.  We  fought  a  world  war  and  spent  bU- 
Hons  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  to 
defeat  our  enemies,  and  yet  we  find  an  ap- 
parent willingness  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  help  reestablish  the  merchant 
fleets  of  our  former  enemies. 

It  has  seemed  to  tis  in  the  American 
Legion  that  a  Congress  which  has  t>een  so 
quick  and  so  generoiis  In  helping  foreign 
nations  reestablish  their  merchant  fleets,  wUl 
not  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  for  helping 
our  own  American  merchant  marine. 

Cognizant  of  these  and  other  detrimental 
factor-  to  a  strong  and  adequate  merchant 
marine,  the  American  Legion  has  put  itself 
on  record  that  our  merchant  marine  l}e  im- 
mediately developed  to  sustain  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  order  that  we  may 
discharge  our  responsibility  m  world  lead- 
ership. 

We  are  confident  that  the  present  inade- 
quacies in  our  merchant  fleet  can  be  cor- 
rected by  a  program  of  sufBdent  faraighted- 
ness.  effectively  designed  to  support  in  time 
of  national  emergency  our  armed  forces,  and 
to  maintain  our  efforts  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  national  merchant  marine  committee 
of  the  American  Legion  has  examined  the 
various  long-rahge  programs  submitted  to 
this  committee  In  the  form  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. We  are  in  accord  with  any  pro- 
gram designed  in  the  public  interest.  We 
taa«*  advocated  such  programs  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  many  of  the  past  n^tinnai 
American  Legion  conventions. 

The  American  Legion  is  not  submitting  a 
specific  legislative  program.  It  Is  our  feel- 
ing that  such  a  task  is  properly  the  responsl- 
bUity  of  this  conunittee  of  Congress,  in  whom 
we  have  the  utmost  confidence.  We  do  be- 
lieve in.  however,  and  support,  the  laglaUtive 
atom  htfow  you  as  being  m  the  best 
of  tklaMattem. 
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KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  To*K 

W  TTO:  HOCSK  OF  REPRJtSKNTATIVKI 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Harold  L.  Ickes 
which  appeared  In  the  New  Republic  for 
May  16.  1949: 

(By  Barold  L.  Ickes) 
Tb«r*  U  a  growtoff  public  Interest  In  the 
propoiai  that  thU  writer  has  t>e«n  urging 
for  aooM  time,  that  thm  tldelands  oU  In  Call- 
lomia  and  elaewber*  be  used  for  tba  gcn- 
tralljr  acJtaowtodged  need  for  Federal  aid  to 
•dotation  On  April  14  ihe  General  Aasem- 
My  of  the  State  at  Sbod*  bland  adopted 
reaolutton  S.  M  "urging  Crwurni  to  tupport 
the  Ickes  plan  for  a  Federal  educational  trust 
to  be  adnunlstered  In  behalf  of  Federal  aid  to 
State  education  "  At  the  direction  of  the 
General  Aaeembly.  the  Honorable  Armand  H. 
Cote,  lecreuuy  of  state,  has  made  me  the 
prood  poaMMor  at  a  certified  copy  of  this 
waolutlon. 

It  takes  a  long  tuae  for  a  new  idea  to 
Incubate,  but  the  action  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Ltftelature  is  not  the  first  sign  that  the  pro- 
poaal  to  use  for  education  the  national  wealth 
we  have  In  our  ttdelaiMis  oil  has  met  with 

Wa  have  kAOwn  that  the  founds - 
alooe  of  our  fofwi  of  government  Is  the 
videlT  diffused  education  of  our  dtlaeits. 
But  wlto  taxes  mounting  In  order  to  pre- 
pare lor  war  and  then  to  ^ht  It.  If  It  comee — 
to  aay  nothing  of  healing  the  ravages  of  war 
and  mending  and  pensioning  Its  victims — 
tbe  vary  acatea  that  contain  the  greater 
nuaabar  of  Ulilafalaa  have  been  reluctant  to 
tax  tbaaaMlvea  avwn  for  education.  Of 
course  It  wooM  ba  aaay  to  slougb  off  this 
nhUgattnn  by  aaylitg  that  If  the  people  of  the 
auoe  wUI  not  taa  themselves  for  the  malnte- 
aaace  of  their  ■chooia.  no  obligation  resU 
■pm  tbe  FNleral  Government  to  make  up 
tha  dNklencv 

would  this  be  trtie7    flhooM  the  Ma- 
mdemn  millions  of  tta  cMmbs  to  an 

edueatioo.  or  to  none  at  all.  be- 
cawsa  certain  States  are  so  poor,  or  think 
tbey  are.  that  they  cannot  raise  by  taxation 
thm  aKMiey  neeaasary  for  batter  taachsri  and 
■Mra  adequate  ackoel  faaattlaa»  My  own 
answer  is  in  the  »e9attve.  I  believe  that 
where  there  Is  a  aaaa  of  clear  Inability  to 
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outside  help  to  make  firsl'Class 

above  referred  to,  by  the 
My  of  abode  lalaod.  U  n</t 
indlaatloo  of  am  bMvaaaInf  interest 
otl  aa  a  source  of  Kbool  rtV' 
might  have  been  eiq^aetad.  the 
•anator  McCjuman  of  Kevada  has 
a  bUl  to  give  title  to  the  tide- 
the  abutting  States.  Senator  Mc- 
ooks  upon  Federal  property  as  some- 
give  away  to  favored  and  prosper- 
However.  It  seems  to  be  a  fore- 
co^cluslon  that  this  Is  one  foray  In  the 
shment  of  which  Seuator  McCakxan 
be  sble  to  gratify  his  penchant  for 
ptoperty  belonging  to  all  of  the  people 
few.  And  then  there  is  the 
1  with  the  approval  of  the  At- 
( ieneral  and  tae  Secretary  of  the  In- 
lu  effect  would  be  to  give  good 
to  the  oU  Interests  now  holding 
Ithout  cost  to  them  but 
^  spense  oX  those  applicants  for  tlde- 
.«e«  who.  In  good  faith,  filed  appll- 
[or  teases  In  the  belief  that  title  to 
was  in  the  United  States,  just 
£^preme  Court.  In  the  California  case, 
found  it  to  be. 
ground  in  this  Interesting  con- 
upon  the  happy  solution  of  which 
ire  of  our  schools  may  depend,  has 
tagen  by  Representative  Case  of  South 
It  la  the  traditional  compromise 
the  husband  when  he  yields  to  his 
opposite  point  of  view.  Casx  has  In- 
a  bill  which  would  appear,  on  Its 
to  be  a  compromise  but  which  Ln 
lo  compromise  at  all.  He  proposes 
taillsh  a  national  reserve  of  the  sub- 
lands  from  1  mile  offshore  to  the 
Jhlted  States  Jurisdiction,  which  ap- 
would  be  to  the  edge  of  the  Contl- 
ihelf.  But,  within  this  1-mile  ex- 
the  private  companies  could  con- 
extract  Federal  oil.  apparently  wlth- 
to  the  Government.  With 
line  and  an  extension  of  1  mile 
In  the  hands  of  the  States — and 
>  of  the  private  oil  Interests — how 
United  States  get  at  Its  oil  beyond 
1-mile  extension?  I  am  as- 
that  Cask,  who  Is  a  reputable  legis- 
ls|proceeding  In  good  faith  in  proposing 
sohitton.  but  I  suspect  that  some 
oilman  has  bemused  him, 
bill  further  provides  that  the  na- 
t^scrves  be  divided  among  the  school 
of  the  country.  Apparently  he  Is 
of  the  frauds  that  have  been  com- 
In  connection  with  prior  grants  of 
ands  to  school  dlstrlcu.  Millions 
niillions  of  dollars  that  might  havs 
for  educational  purpoees  have 
ed  or  misappruprlated.  It  has  al- 
that  Congress  order  a 
investigation  of  what  has 
in  the  paet  to  Federal  grants  for 
I^urposss  in  ths  various  SUtss  t>efore 
a  proposal  that  would  probably 
nfcre  graft,  more  mismanagement,  and 
bl  ktaat  knavery. 
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Iba  Fadaral  Govs 
oear  and  manage,  aa  tnmt§m,  tm  tha  bano' 
fit  of  aU  or  tba  seboola  of  tba  country.  In 
proportion  to  their  naada,  tbla  rldi  ttaaaura 
of  aa  that.  In  tbe  CalUomJa  caaa,  the  •«> 
Court  baa  said  balon«i  to  all  of  tba 
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EXTRNSION  OP  RCMARIU 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAsaATMVsarra 

IN  TMK  KOUSC  Of  RCFItSBBNTATIVIB 

TueMdav.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undar 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlut,  X  wUh  to 
Include  the  speech  I  delivered  at  the 
annual  Memorial  Day  exercises  at  West- 
boro.  Masa..  on  May  30,  1949. 

The  address  follows: 

It  Is  a  real  honor  to  Join  with  you  In  these 
exercises  of  tribute  to  our  war  dead. 

Since  the  Civil  War,  our  people  have  set 
aside  Memorial  day  to  give  homage  to  the 
memory  of  our  departed  heroes  of  all  wars. 
On  this  day  the  American  people  are  con- 
gregating m  gatherings  like  this  all  over  tbe 
Nation  In  remembrance  of  the  sacrlflce  of 
the  brave  men  whose  blood  has  saturated 
battlefields  In  every  part  of  the  globe  so  that 
we  might  continue  to  breathe  the  clean  air 
of  freedom. 

In  our  contemplation  of  their  supreme 
sacrlflce  we  are  reminded  of  their  love  for 
the  emblem  of  our  freedom — Old  Glory. 
Tes:  the  flag  that  floats  from  tbe  flagpole 
today  Is  practically  the  same  flag  over 
which  the  men  In  the  blue  and  gray  fought. 

It  Is  the  same  flag  that  flew  with  Wash- 
ington's troops,  when  bfood  stained  tbe  snow 
at  Valley  Forge;  tbe  came  flag  that  went 
with  Jackson  to  New  Orleans.  It  had  fewer 
stars  then,  but  it  was  the  same  Stars  and 
Stripes.  It  was  the  same  flag  that  went 
with  Taylor  and  Scott  to  Mexico;  the  same 
flag  that  Grant  raised  at  Appomattox.  It 
is  the  flag  that  Dewey  and  Schley  and  Samp- 
son flew  over  the  Spanish  possessions  In 
1898.  and  the  same  flag  that  Pershing  car- 
ried to  the  shores  of  the  Rhine. 

This  Is  the  flag  that  the  Marines  raised 
on  Iwo  Jlma,  and  the  flag  that  went  with 
Elsenhower  to  north  Africa,  to  Normandy, 
and  then  across  the  Rhine,  the  flag  that 
MacArtbur  raised  again  over  tbe  Philippines 
and  which  now  flies  in  Japan.  It  has  flown 
on  all  the  seas  of  the  earth  and  all  the  con- 
tinents on  the  globe.  With  tbe  help  of  God 
it  will  fly  high  forever  over  our  land,  signi- 
fying to  our  own  and  to  all  peoples  every- 
where, that  freedom  shall  never  die. 

The  lives  of  our  departed  heroes  have 
served  to  shield,  not  only  our  own  country, 
but  the  entire  democratic  peoples  of  the 
world. 

By  our  presence  here  this  morning  we  are 
availing  ourselves  of  tbe  patriotic  privilege 
of  rededlcatlng  our  ser\'lces  to  the  United 
States,  and  what  It  stands  for — freedom. 
Justice,  liberty,  and  democracy. 

From  time  Inunemorlal  the  human  race 
has  fought  for  liberty  and  freedom.  How- 
ever. It  Is  In  our  own  beloved  country,  thank 
God,  that  the  greatest  victory  has  been 
reached.  Our  Constitution,  our  principles 
of  democracy,  our  representative  form  of 
government,  reveal  tbe  highest  achievement 
of  individual  dignity  and  liberty 

Persecuted  peoples  of  every  race  and  creed; 
from  every  nation  m  every  corner  of  the 
globe  have  come  to  America  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  and  blessings  of  a  living  democracy. 
It  Is  these  benefits  and  prlvUeges  that  have 
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been  retained  for  ua  by  the  life  Mood  of  thoaa 
who  dlad  In  botUe.  We  must  not  fall  to 
prasarys  tbe  glorvnia  harita«a  thay  left  to 


This  taali  calls  for  some 
part  but  local  aatriflaa  was  the  prtae  our 
departed  temntm  paid  (or  the  saetMity  we 

now  have 

To  ahow  real  appreetatlen  of  their  •aerl' 
we  must  make  every  day  a 
ince  day.  When  the  hevoea  we 
thu  morning  gave  their  Uvea  for  us, 
they  aieo  gave  us  the  soleoM  oMMaliaa  lo 
heap  America  safe  and  (he  torali  m  ttm^tm 
all4dit  on  this  earth. 

The  ehallenge  of  this  hour  and  tioM  te 
the  aeeompiishment  '4  peaee,  in  a  con* 
ftiaed  and  stiti  war*weary  world.  Tbe  win 
of  Divine  Frovldenos  has  plaaad  upon  Amef 
lc«  the  responsibility  of  laaderahtp  We 
have  never  failed  in  war  and  we  must  not 
fall  in  this  crucial  moment  of  our  Nation's 
destiny 

We  are  not  loath  to  deal  In  realities  In 
tlOM  of  war  When  ths  perils  of  war  sur* 
fOODd  us,  when  nations  are  engaged  In 
mortal  combat  and  men  fight  to  kill,  the 
purpose  is  clear  and  the  issue  is  single.  We 
must  win  the  war:  so  much  is  certain,  and 
that  is  sufflclent  to  call  forth  the  realism  and 
summon  the  courage  of  an  entire  i)eople. 

But  when  the  heat  of  battle  la  over  there 
■eaaos  to  arise  an  unwillingness  to  face  the 
facts.  With  this  unwillingness  comes  a  bu- 
man  desire  to  accomplish,  overnight,  at  a 
peace  table,  what  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished In  all  recorded  history. 

The  problems  of  peace  are  equally  as  grim 
and  urgent  as  the  problems  of  war.  If  we 
do  not  remain  alert  to  our  duties,  heroism 
gives  way  to  lethargy,  self-sacrlflce  to  self- 
Indulgence,  and  national  pride  to  national 
Indolence.  Let  us  not  abandon  our  efforts 
for  peace,  for  If  we  do,  we  must  Inevitably 
accept  the  universal  destruction  of  an  atomic 
war. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  It  clear 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  stand  by  and  see 
our  war  aims  abandoned,  small  helpless  na- 
tions overrun.  American  democracy  chal- 
lenged, freedom  everywhere  threatened  with 
extinction. 

We  in  America  are  not  warmongers  and  we 
have  never  been  militaristic,  but  we  must 
remain  strong  and  secure  against  the  poeai- 
bilitles  of  aggression,  either  militaristic  or 
ideological.  America  must  be  ready  to  meet 
every  contingency.  Our  defense  system,  sus- 
tained always  by  tbe  determination  of  our 
people  and  our  great  productive  strength, 
must  be  maintained  until  we  are  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  other  nations  to  accept  universal 
dLsarmament  and  Judicial  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes,  as  a  substitute  for  tbe 
terrible  destruction   of  war. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  tbe  fact  that  our 
country  is  gravely  beset  by  threats  of  sub- 
versive movements.  Subtle  attacks,  by  prop- 
aganda, and  campaigns  designed  to  under- 
mine tbe  faith  of  our  people,  are  being  di- 
rected against  oiir  form  of  government,  our 
economic  and  political  systems,  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  civil  liberties  and,  yes,  even 
our  social  and  family  life. 

These  same  radical  groups  an  endeavor- 
ing by  various  maiins  to  spread  discontent 
among  our  veterans,  but  their  efforts  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Those,  who  fought  for 
America  in  war,  will  protect  and  preserve 
America  In  peace.  They  will  assume  tbe  vig- 
orous civil  leadership  in  our  communities 
which  is  vitally  necessary  to  combat  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  subversive  influences.  Our 
veterans  can  be  depended  on  to  wage  un- 
ceasing opposition  to  communistic  move- 
ments because  tbey,  above  ail  others,  have 
sacrificed  so  much  for  Liberty,  dearly  ap- 
praise its  true  value. 

Our  beloved  country  has  been  called  to  a 
poaltlon  of  leadership  in  this  atomic  age: 
a  leadership  that  is  economic,  political,  and 
social.    In   this   position  of  leadership,   we 
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Let  US.  with  the  help  of  iUatfgMf 
darrf  ^M  tlM  week  of  prsMrrving  free' 
heve  and  tbroufhowt  the  wc/rid  in  order 
t«  hMiire  tiMM  our  heroic  dead  shall  not  have 
to 
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EXTDfSXOIf  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  waasasMToii 
Of  THE  HOU8K  OT  RVMRRKTATIVU 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 

Mr,  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marka  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Dr,  Paul  J.  Raver, 
Administrator.  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  June  4, 
1949: 

The  House  hearings  covering  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  1950  con- 
tain a  statement  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Corette,  vice 
president,  Montana  Power  Co  ,  expressing  the 
opposition  of  bis  company  to  the  Interior 
Department's  budget  requests  to  provide  cer- 
tain power  facilities  in  Montana.  His  state- 
ment, including  the  text  of  a  prepared  docu- 
ment, appears  on  pages  877  to  880,  inclusive, 
of  part  2  of  the  House  bearings  on  the  In- 
terior Department's  appropriation  bill  for 
1950. 

On  the  major  points  of  issue,  the  testimony 
presented  Is  so  contrary  to  fact  and  so  faulty 
aa  to  lead  to  highly  erroneous  conclusions. 
Further,  tbe  testimony  is  refuted  by  recent 
engineering  studies  made  by  Ebasco  Services, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Electric  Bond  it 
Share  CkJ.  The  Ebasco  Services  studies  sup- 
port the  Administration's  proposals  for  In- 
terconnecting Spokane,  Hungry  Horse,  and 
Anaconda,  Mont.  If  left  unchallenged,  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Corette  could  have  a  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  Federal  power  program 
in  tbe  Northwest.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  therefore  feels  obliged  to  sub- 
mit for  tbe  record  its  analysis  of  the  salient 
features  of  Mr.  Corette's  statement,  insofar 
as  it  applies  to  the  Administration's  plans, 
correcting  tbe  statement  where  facts  are  con- 
cerned and  pointing  out  unsupported  or 
faulty  conclusions. 

Frequent  reference  will  be  made  In  this 
statement  to  the  engineering  report  prepared 
by  Ebasco  Services.  Inc.,  July  194a,  entitled. 
"Transmission  Interchange  Capacity — Wash- 
ington-Montana Areas."  This  report  was 
prepared  for  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.  by  Ebasco  in  collaboration  with  engineers 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
engineers  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.. 
and  of  the  Waabington  Water  Power  Co.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  Ebasco  report  is  set 
forth  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  summary 
as  follows: 

"Primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  pre- 
sent and  analyze  results  of  a  network  cal- 
culator study  of  transzaiasion  requirements 
between  Washington  and  Montana  und^ 
conditions  of  interchange  that  will  permit 
magimiim  use  of  Water  storage  faculties  in 
the  Northwest  power  pool.  A  secondary  pur- 
poec  Is  to  Investigate  local  transmission  fa> 
duties  in  western  Montana  and  eastern 
Washington  as  influenced  by  interchange  re- 
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"At  leaet  one  adiWioiial  elreult  aouU  froM 
Kerr  wiu  be  fdOHlMi  hi  OMMMhw  «l  tilt  to 

diepose  d  9 

thia  wilMna.  Se  eingie  lii'ldldfoN 
now  to  eerrlee  weld  carry  a  load  ef  W 
watts.  Even  though  stich  a  load 
carried  without  eseeeding  thenaal  «r 
state  eubuity  limiu,  it  appears  thdt, 
the  stsndpotot  of  eyatea  idUahiiity,  aa 
eiMuit  should  be  added  to  order  to  . 
power  eupply  to  the  aeuth  at  the  tune 
aa  gaaeratlon  on  the  eyataaa  Is  required  to 
carry  the  load.  In  AdgWl  df  MM  It  tolfhg  fee 
practical  to  operaM  ^euMa  nearer  tbehr  ther- 
mal and  stcady-stau  UmlU  because  spare 
genarattof  capacity  would  be  avaUable  on 
tbe  systeaa.  ■oweeer,  tf  aaalntenance  sched- 
ules or  other  conslderationa  appear  to  be  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  reserve  available,  then 
the  problem  of  reliability  wenld  a^ato  indi- 
cate that  additional  tniinmhelnn  ofutlets 
from  Kerr  are  required." 

The  Ebasco  report  also  shows  the  deslr- 
abUity  of  interconnecting  the  230.000-volt 
Spokane-Kerr  line  with  tbe  Montana  system 
at  Burke.  Idaho,  and  Kerr  Dam  (calculating 
board  studies  Nos.  11  and  12  in  the  report). 

The  Ebasco  rep<»l;  has  a  further  state- 
ment on  tbe  need  for  additional  transmis- 
sion capacity  into  the  Anaconda  area,  quoted 
as  foUows  (p.  A-57) : 

"In  Montana  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
system  load  Is  concentrated  in  the  Anaconda 
area,  and  most  of  the  power  sources  feed  into 
Kerr  so  that  an  additional  Kerr-Anaconda 
220-kllovolt  circuit  is  also  required  in  order 
to  prevent  overloading  of  tbe  existing  154- 
kUovolt  line  whUe  making  fuU  use  ot  the 
Washington -Montana  220-kUovolt  line. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  with  the  assumed 
generating  conditions  of  this  study  It  would 
be  necessary  to  load  the  existing  Kerr-Mls- 
soula  section  beyond  its  thermal  limit  (ap- 
proximately 180  kUovolt-amperes)  if  the 
additional  Kerr-Anaconda  line  were  not  In 
service." 

ANALYSIS  or  sTATiacENT  or  J.  x.  COBrrTE 

AnalyaU  of  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Corette  before  the  House  Interior  De- 
partment Appropriations  Comnolttee  is  as 
follows : 

Testimony,  page  877:  Submits  book  called 
Congress  Should  Not  Build  Unneeeaaary 
Power  Lines — Facts  Presented  by  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.,  February  1949.  Purpose  of 
book  Is  to  support  company's  position  that: 

1.  Spokane-Kerr- Anaconda      transmission 
line  and  switching  faculties  should  not  be 
buUt: 
^     a.  Hungry  Horse-Kerr  No.  2  tranamisalon 
line  should  not  be  buUt. 

Comment:  The  administration  disagrees 
with  certain  o.  the  so-caUed  "facts"  presented 
by  the  Montana  Power  Co.  to  support  its 
opposition  to  the  building  of  the  Federal 
transmission  faculties  in  the  company's  ter- 
ritory. In  thia  connection,  the  term 
"Spokane-Kerr- Anaconda"  230,000  volt  trans- 
mission line  Is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  al- 
though the  Kerr  Dam  site  has  been  used 
generally  to  indicate  a  point  on  the  ^Mkane- 
Hungry  Horse  line  at  which  switching  would 
be  InstaUed  for  tbe  branch  to  Anaconda. 
ActuaUy.  present  plans  indicate  that  this 
line  wiU  not  come  closer  than  20  mUes  of 
Kerr  Dam. 

Testimony,  page  877:  "The  basic  reasons 
why  these  approprlatlcns  should  not  ba 
granted 
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fl(  doltan  of  rMlcral  t*ipay«n 


•pokaa*>  Runffry 
t  trananlMloa  Uan  and 
tCacUiti«!(  mvMbabuUt  (at  to  cur> 
•dad  pt  wer  rroai  Muncrr  Bona  Dam 
to  load  c«ntan  la  Ortcon.  Waahlncton.  and 
*  b)  to  uit«tTat«  power  raaouron  IB 
Waahlngtoa,  and  Oregon  for  tbe 
ot  UM  wtaia  vacian:  (c)  to  panatt 
lattUaa  on  lu  invaataant 
la  tba  ■oacnr  aona  projaet  vtuch  other- 
t*  laivcly  vaatod.  Kls«wbere  In 
ij.  Mr.  Corrett*  cocccdea  that 
ttoa  9palBaa*-Hun|crf  Horse  line  l*  required 
Tka  aaajor  ancxunent  In  tlUs  respect  to  that 
tte  Itoe  abooid  not  be  routed  ria  Kerr  Dam 
but.  rather  vu  the  propoaad  Ubby  Dam  site 
It  la  no:  our  purpoae  to  build  the  line  via 
"  but  rather.  OTer  the  most  feasible 
;  Into  account  present  and  luture 
Tba  route  which  via  probably 

folloira  tba  course  shown  in  btidgat 

praaautatloo  except  that  it  wUi  be  some  dls- 
tanea  away  rram  Kerr  Dam  i  about  W  mliea ) 
Thi»  route  la  superior  to  tba  ana  fuptnad 
by  Montana  Power  Cc  .  as  will  be  abowB  later. 
•  B)   The  charse.  tiaat  the  appropriations 
rcqucatod  would  be  uaad  to  brtng  power  into 
a  aurplua  povn^  area  and  daprtva  tbe  power 
abort  area  in  Oraton  and  Wasbinffton.  must 
refer    to    tba    Kerr-Anaoooda    Una    as    tbe 
Spokane-Kerr-Huncry     Horaa    line,    or    ita 
equivalent,    would   obviously    be   needed   to 
taXe  Hungry  Horse  power  mto  Oregon  and 
Waablngton.    LooHlng  at  the  Kerr-Anactmda 
Una.  raeofn.<tlon  must  be  given  to  oondlttaaM 
la  IMS.  not  test  year  or  tbis  year,  alnea  tba 
line  wUl  not  ba  nointdalad  untu  Ute  In  1062. 
Bytbat  tUna  tba  Karr-Anaeonda  line  wlU  be 
naadad   to   senr«   loads   In   Montana.     Tbe 
■boaco  report  previously  referred  to  makes 
It   very  clear   that   tbls  Is   the  engineering 
It  of  those  m«>«rn  xhi*  study.     It 
be  obsenred  tbat  tbe  Bbaaeo  report 
taba  Into  account  any  major  new 
load  aucb  as  tbe  propoaed  pboa- 
pbate  devalopmant   in   the  Anaconda  area. 
Tbe  Montana  rower  C5o  a  propoaal  in  effect 
wovid  deprive  weatem  Montana  o€  Hungry 
■otaepower.     On   the  contrsry.  we  believe 
tbat  waatam  Montana  has  first  claim  to  tbls 
P**'"'"-     ^irtbermore.  econocnlcml  marketing 
of  Hungry  Horse  power  requires  that  s  sub- 
atantui  block  bo  aold  In  waatern  Montana 
iC!   The  sutanant  that  the  Government 
1  anva  tens  of  alUlona  at  dollars  throogb 
laakm  of  thcae  fadUtiaa  la  wrong.     The 
Spokane -Hungry   Horae-Anaeonda    lines   are 
aaoaaaary  to  supply  tbe  power  requlramenu 
of  tbe  area  and  to  integrate  tba  power  re- 
aourcea  of  the  Northwest.     The  coat  of  tbaaa 
lacUiUea  wUl  be  repaid  to  tbe  Govemaant 
ftft  to  law.     In  fact,  the  facUitlaa  will 
if  profliAblc  to  the  Government 
alnee  tbey  will  permit  coordinetcd  operation 
of    Hungry    Botaa    and    other    Goveraaant 
planu  adding  tremoKloualy  to  tbe  firm  power 
capability  of  tba  Oovamment's  power  system 
" — ■ pagoVTl; 
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In  tbe  Mt  report.     No  other  plan  of 

would  ba  aconomicai." 

nt:  Ubby  Dam  la  not  autboriasd, 

to  preaent  schedules  will  not 

log  power  until  May   1069.     It  Is 

to  make  speciflc  transmission  plant 

to  this  dam  except  those  tbat 

•orreiated  with  tbe  sbort-rangs  and 

progrsm. 

ony.     pegs     tn       "The     propcjaed 

le  lines  by  way  of  Libby  0am  are 

tbe  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of 

Hunirry    Horse    aiul    Oinnd 

*nd    also    will    supply    cunstructlun 

Ubby.    Wben  Ubby  Dam  U  oom- 

wUl  be  Integrated  with  the  rest  of 

through  these  mme  lines." 

The  propoaed  Bonneville  lines 
Ubby  Dam  are  not  as  well  suited 
purpose  of  Interconnecting  Hungry 
Grand   Coulee   as    the    proposed 
near  Kerr  Dam.     80  far  as  sup- 
(f:>nstruction  power  at  Ubby  Dam  Is 
It  would  be  too  costly  to  serve 
power  from  a  high-capacity 
olt  line,  such  as  would  be  required 
nterconnectlng  line,      A  more  eco- 
and  practicable  plan  Is  to  serve  the 
load  at  Ubby  from  the  115.000- 
under  construction  into  tbls  area 
local  distribution  agencies.      Bon- 
BUthcrixed    program,    now    twder 
for  building  a  11 5.000- volt  line 
via  Bonners  Perry,  to  Troy, 
can  be  extended  to  Llbby  and  else- 
required  and  lustifled. 

page  878:    "The  propoaed  lines 

to   Kerr   Dam   to   Anaconda 

duplicates     and     parallels     existing 

on     facilities     of     the     MouUuia 

and  can  have  no  purpose  other 

supply  power  loads  which  the  Mon- 

Co.  would  otherwise  serve." 

This  statement  is  completely 

by    the    Ebesco    report    prevl- 

These  studies  show,  for  the 

conditions  (that  Is.  with  the  pio- 

000-volt    facilities   paralleling   the 

facilities),    the    propoaed    230.000- 

from  Spokane  to  Montana  will  be 

as  much  as  250.000  kUowatU  while 

time  the  existing  parallel  facil- 

be   carrying   their   maximum   ca- 

100.000  kUowatu.      Similarly,  the 

230,000-Tolt  line  to  the  Anaconda 

be  carrying  over  100.000  kilowatts 

existing   line  from  Kerr   Dam   to 

would  be  loaded  to  within  30.000 

of  Its  maxlmiun   capacity. 

page  878: 

JBST  LIHXS  Wnx  BCONOMICAI. 

taigry  Hcrse-Libby-Spr^kane  route 
tely  46  miles  shorter  than  the 
1  [orse-Kerr-Spokane  route  which  will 
substantial  saving  In  construc- 
and  maintenance  coats.     In 
to  have  a  separate  line  by  way  of 
would  materially  increase  Bonne- 
because  It  would  require  sep- 
and  maintenance  crews  for 
Several   lines  constructed   along 
route,  as  shown  on  the  map.  can 
and  maintained  together,  there- 
expenses  to  a  minimum." 
Sttidles  based  on  field  recon- 
by  Bonneville  engineers  show  that 
Horse-Ubby-Spokane      route 
apprcximately    12.000,000    more 
line    over    the     proposed    route, 
because   at   dtficult    terrain   and 
i^cesslbility.  It  wcuid  not  be  prac- 
construct  the  Spokane- Ubby-Hun- 
Itne  by  December   1952.  whereas 
the  jjropoeed  route  could  be  con- 
»y  tbat  data.    The  contention  that 
I  les  o^rr  ona  rtght-of-way  can  be 
ntMre  cbeaply  tban  the  same  lines 
rlgbta-of-way   has   little   stg- 
since  any  savings  would  be  snudl 
with    the    amounts   of    power 
to  be  considered  in  tbe  Montana 
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area,  two  aeparate  rlghu-4>t-aray  may  be  dt« 
•irable  from  the  standpoint  of  service  ralUu 
blllty  Ptnally,  the  n^ute  proposed  by  Bonn*- 
ville  Is  Mhown  by  the  Ebaaco  iep<jrt  to  be 
desirable  for  the  company's  own  purposes. 
This  Kbaaro  report  advocates  the  Intercon- 
nection of  the  new  3M  kllovolt  line  with 
Montana  Power  Co.'s  existing  system  at 
Burke,  Idaho  and  at  Kerr  Dnm,  and  states 
that  "an  Additional  Krrr-Anacf>nda  930- 
kllovolt  circuit  in  also  required  "  This  wo^jld 
be  possible  only  tf  the  route  prop<jsad  by 
Bonneville  were  followed 
Testimony,  page  879: 

"powK*  SHOCLO  m  octrvxaio  wHtai  mssdcd 

"Prom  these  facu.  tbe  only  conclusions 
tbat  can  be  drawn  are: 

"1.  Tbat  If  the  Spokane-Kerr-Anaconda  No. 
1  line  is  built,  duruig  part  of  each  year  C<rand 
Coulee  pi-wer  will  be  transmitted  400  miles  to 
Anaconda,  Mont.,  where  there  la  already 
plenty  of  power,  when  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  are  short  of  and  begging 
for  power.  Such  power  could  be  utilized  in 
the  Anaconda  area  only  to  displace  power 
being  served  from  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
lines. 

"2.  That  during  the  balance  of  the  year 
Hungry  Horse  power  will  be  transmitted  a 
distance  of  228  miles  to  Anaconda,  where 
there  Is  surplus  power  from  the  system  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co.,  Instead  of  being  trans- 
mitted 198  miles  to  Washmgton,  where  the 
power  shortage  exists." 

Comment :  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion disagrees  with  the  company's  position 
that  substantially  all  of  Hungry  Horse  power 
should  be  exported  to  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. We  bielleve  that  western  Montana 
should  have  the  first  claim  on  Hungry  Horsa 
power  for  developing  the  resources  of  this 
area.  Export  of  Hungry  Horse  power  for  In- 
dustrial development  In  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington In  our  opinion  would  not  be  in  accord 
with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  people  of 
western  Montana  for  use  of  this  power. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  also 
points  out  that  by  1952  and  1953.  when  Hun- 
gry Horse  power  becomes  available,  the  power 
loads  In  western  Montana  will  have  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  this  power  In  that  area.  The  location  of 
this  Increased  demand  will,  to  a  large  extent. 
be  somewhere  In  the  Anaconda  area,  particu- 
larly If  opportunity  Is  taken  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  low-cost  power  from  Hungry  Horse  to 
develop  western  Montana's  phosphate  re- 
sources. Bonneville  Power  Administration 
believes,  from  the  contacts  which  it  has  had 
with  the  phosphorxxs  and  fertilizer  indus- 
tries, that  there  is  a  substantial  market  for 
electric  power  to  be  used  in  phophate  proc- 
essing. The  development  of  this  Indtwtry 
would  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  western 
Montana  and.  In  fact,  to  the  entire  West. 

Our  conclusions  as  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional transmission  capacity  into  the  Ana- 
conda area  tj  1952  are  supported  by  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Ebasco  report  previously 
quoted.  The  statement  that  Hungry  Horse 
power,  If  delivered  to  Anaconda,  would  only 
displace  power  served  by  the  Montana  Power 
Co.'s  lines  Is  refuted  by  the  Ebasco  report. 

Testimony,  page  897: 

"axiariNB  iNTxacoN.NxcnoNs  AonauATs 
"When  Hxmgry  Horse  is  completed  and  in 
operation,  this  No.  1  line  (present  Hungry 
Horse-Kerr  115.000- volt  line)  can  be  used  to 
Interconnect  Hur.gry  Horse  and  the  Bonne- 
ville transmission  system  with  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  system  at  Kerr  Dam.  This  inter- 
connection will  make  It  possible  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  benefits  that  can  result  from 
interconnecting  the  power  plants  In  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  northwestern  M>ntana 
with  the  system  of  the  Montana  Power  Co." 
Ojmment:  The  present  Hungry  Hcr&e-Kerr 
115.000- volt  line  U  hopelessly  Inadequate  for 
Interconnection  purposes.  The  Ebasco  re* 
pert  abows  approximately  250.000  kilowatu 
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of  powar.  undar  tht  iMumed  condition  of 
operation,  being  delivered  from  tba  Bonne- 
vlilt  system  into  tbe  Montana  system.  The 
capacity  of  tbe  Hungry  Horse-Kerr  115,000- 
volt  Una  at  most  is  only  79,000  kilowatu. 

Testimony,  page  879:  "In  addition,  tba 
Montana  Power  Co.  system  U  already  Intar- 
oon— cted  with  the  Bonneville  trabMBlaalon 
■fitMB  by  the  two  100,000-volt  tranaailmton 
lines  extending  from  Thompaon  Falla  through 
Idaho  and  Into  Washington," 

Commant:  It  has  been  shown  aUewbera 
that  preaent  Intaroonnectlons  with  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  system  sre  already  loaded  to 
capacity  and  additional  tranamlaalon  faelll- 
tlaa  must  be  built  to  transmit  Htmcry  Horse 
power.  Bonneville's  plans  for  such  facilities 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  region. 

Testimony,  page  883: 

"CONCLt:5ION 

"There  Is  a  power  surplus  in  Montana. 
There  is  a  power  shortage  in  Washington 
and  Oregon.  The  proposed  Bonneville  line 
from  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Kerr  Dam  to 
Anaconda.  Mont.,  and  the  propoaed  line 
from  Hungry  Horse  to  Kerr  Dam  can  only  be 
used  to  displace  power  in  the  Anaconda  area, 
now  supplied  by  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
That  power  is  needed  in  W^ashington  and 
Oregon." 

Comment:  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  present- 
day  power  shortages  or  surpluses  when  con- 
sidering the  Spokane.  Hungry  Horse,  Ana- 
conda 230,000-volt  transmission  lines  t>ecause 
these  lines  will  not  t>e  completed  at  the 
earliest  until  late  In  1952.  For  the  condi- 
tions assumed  when  these  facilities  will  t>e 
In  operation,  the  conclusions  of  Montana 
Power  Co.  are  completely  in  error  as  shown 
by  the  engineering  studies  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  AdnUnistration  and  Ebasco  Services. 
Inc.  These  studies  prove  conclusively  the 
need  for  the  230.000-volt  facilities  intercon- 
necting Spokane.  Hungry  Horse  power  plant, 
and  Anaconda,  Mont.,  as  proposed  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  Further- 
more statements  of  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
regarding  future  "power  surplus  "  can  be  dis- 
counted in  the  light  of  their  historical  pes- 
simism in  forecasting  power  loads.  This  pes- 
simistic attitude  is  demonstrated  by  an  esti- 
mate prepared  by  the  company  and  published 
by  the  coordinating  committee  of  the  North- 
west power  pool  late  In  November  1947.  Their 
estimate  forecast  total  peak  requirements 
of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  system  In  the 
year  1956  would  amount  to  354.000  kilowatts. 
Just  13  months  after  the  estimate  had  t>een 
made — in  December  1948 — the  peak  require- 
ments of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  equalled 
354.000  kilowatts.  In  other  words.  In  a  single 
year  the  power  requirements  of  the  Montana 
Power  Co  grew  as  much  as  the  company  esti- 
mated they  would  grow  in  10  years. 


The  Shame  of  Washin^on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAUVKS 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  5. 
1949.  is  a  true  but  indeed  a  very  sad  com- 
mentary upon  our  National  Capital: 

THZ  SHAMX  or  WASHIlfCTON 

Now  the  whole  story  atwut  Dr.  Ralph  J 
Bunche  emerges.  The  United  Nations  medi- 
ator who  brought  peace  to  Palestine  re- 
jected the  other  day  an  appointment  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.     He  preferred 


to  stick  with  the  United  Nations  as  chief 
director  of  tba  Trusteeship  Council.  And 
baaldaa,  tba  UN  salary  U  811,000  tax  free, 
plus  83.000  for  expenses.  An  Amlstant  Sec- 
retary of  State  geta  only  810,000,  out  of 
which  taxaa  must  ba  paid.  Again  the  gov- 
amment  waa  unable  to  hire  the  best  man 
for  an  Important  Job,  a  chronic  and  lament- 
able situation. 

But  tbia  was  not  tba  full  explanation. 
Our  National  Capital,  for  all  lu  obligations 
as  a  world  center,  la  tn  raallty  a  rather 
backward  raglonal  community.  The  full 
ragbag  of  aegragatlon,  discrimination,  and 
racial  prejudice  rules  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Bunche  knows  it  very  well.  Ha  raised  him- 
self by  his  booutraps,  he  Is  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  from  Harvard,  be  helped  to 
draft  tbe  UN  Charter,  he  U  a  pollAcal 
scientist  of  world  standing.  General  Dono- 
van once  called  him  "a  walking  colonial 
Institute."  It  all  comes  to  nothing  in  Wash- 
ington, where  one  of  the  leading  hotels 
barred  a  cultural  meeting  which  had  in- 
vited Dr.  Bunche  as  chief  speaker.  Such  Is 
the  artificial  and  primitive  state  of  affairs 
In  Washington,  which  causes  Dr.  Bunche 
to  comment:  "No  Negro  finds  Jim  Crow 
congenial.  I  am  a  Negro."  And  the  fact 
that  such  considerations  should  Infiuence 
an  outstanding  citizen  to  decline  a  call  to 
high  national  service  is  reason  for  every 
American  to  engage  in  serious  self-exam- 
ination. 

Dr.  Bunche  Is  only  one  man,  but  his  case 
is  utterly  simple.  We  profess  to  t)e  a  democ- 
racy, but  here  Is  a  sour  contradiction.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  of  all  places,  we 
should  be  making  better  headway  toward 
the  goal  of  true  equality.  Washington  la 
not  local  property,  it  Is  the  pride  and  re- 
sponsibility of  all  Americans.  We  think  it 
is  high  time  that  President  Truman  and 
Congress,  as  elected  delegates  of  all  the 
people,  got  to  work  on  changing  Washing- 
tion  into  a  national  city. 


Articles  bj  Thmnas  L.  Stokes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  preserve  in  the  Record  for  future  ref- 
erence and  for  corrective  congressional 
action  the  substance  of  the  articles  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  L.  Stokes  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  May 
13  and  16  captioned  "New  wrinkle"  and 
"Civil -service  purging." 

If  what  Mr.  Stokes  unveils  is  true,  and 
I  am  certain  that  it  is.  then  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  act  with  promptness 
and  determination  to  correct  a  dangerous 
innovation  insidiously  advanced  by  the 
paid  spokesmen  for  special  and  perni- 
cious interests  through  the  medium  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 
1946.  The  act  should  be  amended  or. 
better  still,  repealed. 

The  protection  accorded  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  independent  agencies  and 
commissions  is  being  nullified  and  in 
devious  and  reprehensible  wajrs  circum- 
vented by  paid  hirelings  of  rapacious  in- 
terests which  otherwise  were  being  held 
In  check  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 


sion and  other  proven  agencies  of  the 
Oovernment  whose  efforta  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  common  good. 

Every  thoughtful  member  of  thla 
Houss  stMOkl  md  snd  carefully  analyse 
the  dMnerooi  innpllesUons  pointed  out 
so  clearly  by  Mr.  Stokes'  dlsclostires. 
Then  prepare  ourselves  we  must  for  cor- 
rectlve  sctlon  against  usurpation  by 
predatory  interests  boring  from  within. 

(From  tba  Waablngton  Evening  Star  of  May 
13.  19401 


New  Wannaa    ftut  li 
OrauTiMO  TMaooaM   Civn.  Baanca  Com- 

Mzaaiow 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokaa) 

Attention  has  t>een  called  here  recently  to 
the  importance  to  the  public  of  Independ- 
ent commissions  and  agencies  created  by 
Congress  from  time  to  time  and  delegated 
to  administer  and  Interpret  laws  passed  by 
Congress  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

It  has  been  shown  how  special  private  in- 
terests have  sought  to  Influence  commission 
policy  In  their  behalf  through  appointment 
of  members  sympathetic  with  their  view- 
point, or  by  blocking  appointees  they  did 
not  like. 

Now  a  new  wrinkle  has  come  to  light 
which  Congress  has  been  asked  to  investigate 
whereby  private,  outside  interests  have 
brought  their  influence  to  bear  on  these  com- 
missions and  agencies  under  the  guise  of 
improving  administrative  procedure.  They 
have  operated,  strangely  enough,  through 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

BSKiaBATZD  AUTHOUTT 

It  comes  about  this  way.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission,  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  IJKd,  appointed  a  Board  of 
Examiners  to  which  it  delegated  authority 
not  contained  in  that  act  or  given  it  Ijy  any 
statute  past  or  present,  to  scrutinize  every 
trial  examiner  employed  by  commissions 
and  agencies,  disqualify  those  that  do  not 
meet  the  t>oard's  standards,  and  recommend 
new  applicants. 

This  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  recently  has  disquali- 
fied nimabers  of  examiners,  most  of  them 
veteran,  experienced  officials,  in  various 
commissions  and  agencies,  who  are  to  lose 
their  Jotie  or  t>e  demoted,  subject  to  appeal 
In  which  they  are  permitted  only  to  submit 
"new  evidence."  Examinations  were  cur- 
sory ^  many  caaea.  and  information  on 
which  employeee  were  dlsquallfled  Is  kept 
secret  and  the  sotu-ces  of  information  are 
withheld.  Loyalty,  it  should  be  pointed  out. 
is  not  an  Issue  In  these  cases. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  gives  an  Inter- 
esting clue.  Aside  from  one  CivU  Service 
Commission  employee.  Wilson  Matthews,  the 
other  five  are  from  outside  Government. 
Four  are  prominent  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  which  had  much  in- 
fluence in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  two  of  them  former  ABA  presidents. 
The  connections  of  three  of  these,  tbair 
attitudes  and  attitudes  of  the  ABA  Journal 
stiggest  tiackground  for  their  decisions  on 
Government  employees. 

KLFasaDrr  nrnxxsrs 
Carl  McFarland.  the  chairman,  is  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  represents  big  private 
Interests  before  the  Government,  as  do  two 
others,  Joseph  W.  Henderson,  who  has  rep- 
resented industrial  clients  t>efore  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  WUlia 
Smith.  The  last  two  are  former  ABA  presi- 
dents. The  other  two  members  are  State 
supreme  cotirt  Justices,  Laurance  M.  Hyde. 
Missouri,  and  Douglas  L.  Edmonds.  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  petition  for  a  congreaslonsJ  Investlgntlan 
of  the  whole  procedure  Invtdved  has  been 
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prt— nUd  to  Vic*  PrMklent  Bauoxt  and 
Speaker  ot  Um  Boum  Batbcsm  b)-  thm  Amo- 
ctaiion  of  IntcsvUktt  Cotnmerc«  CoauotMkm 
Practitioners.  r»prfa«ntlnf  lawyer*  who 
practice  bcfor*  the  Int«r*t«t«  Commerce 
Conuniaaion.  Ttaa  patttloo  bitterly  de- 
nounces tbe  dlsquAllAefttloo  of  12  ICC  trial 
•xamincra,  a  fourth  ot  tbe  wboi*  staff  of 
exjunlnara.  veteran  drXl  ssrvanta,  describtng 
the  ClrU  Serrlc*  Commission's  action  as 
"sub^crstTe  of  constitutional  guaranties 
and  democratic  principles  and  Ideals"  and 
•Mtaf  ~tlM  pollei  Iff  type  of  infllftton 
baa  no  place  !n  aiTfcaii  Institutions." 

Other  cxpioalons  are  expected  tixm  other 
quartara. 

fFrom    the    Washlnctoo    Bvanlng    Star    of 

May   16.  1MS| 
Cnm.  8ui«Ka  PrTaciMC — Boabs  Wkzoimc  Oct 
TUsfc    ExAimtaM    C«iti»    Chiu>    or    Bab 

HOAS 


(By  Thomas  L   Stokes) 

The  background  of  tbe  United  States  ClTll 
Senrlce  Cowimtsston's  action  In  delegating 
broad  power*,  whicb  It  does  tKit  Itself  pos- 
sess, to  a  special  t>oard  of  examiners  to  open 
up  the  ll»ts  of  trial  examiners  In  govern- 
mental commissions  snd  agencies,  weed  out. 
disqualify,  and  replace,  previously  discussed 
here,  la  ?ery  Important  for  an  tmderstar.dlng 
of   how   it   can   adversely   affect   the   public 


rrrealed  hitherto,  this  board  has  dls- 
subject  to  remoral  or  demotion, 
trial  examiners,  a  category  of  of- 
fletala  very  Tital  In  the  area  of  commission 
gOTernment.  which  la.  Itself,  most  Important, 
for  these  cwnmisaions  administer  and  inter- 
pret laas  passed  by  Confess.  Tnai  examl- 
nars  are  judgea.  In  effect,  who  gather  *vi- 
daaca  and  hold  hearing  praUmiaary  to  de- 
and  acu  by   the  mmmliitom   and 


Obrtoualy  such  power  to  purf*  officials 
could  be  used  to  affect  public  poUcy.  sad  this 
inunt  IS  dearly  indicated  in  the  background 
and  viewpoint  of  InffusntLal  members  of  the 
six-man  board,  ot  whom  three  are  lawyers 
wpfSSSMtlJif  big  private  interesu.  two  Bute 
M^rsaM  court  jusUces.  and  only  one.  a  Civil 
BVTlos  Commlsalon  repreaentative.  from  the 
Oovammer.t. 

aax  cBorrs  solx  cttsd 
Bow  this  all-powerful  board  came  Into 
being  Is  sifntflcant.  Here  we  go  back  to  a 
hierarchy  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
extremely  conserrattve  and  not  representa- 
tive of  the  aasodatlon  as  a  whole,  which 
was  Influent's!  In  enactment  of  the  Admin- 
Istrattve  Proceduresi  Act  of  1M<J 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  authorised 
to  appoint  adrtsory  boards  to  aaslst  It  in 
carrying  out  this  act.  But  pressure  was 
brought  uport   the  Commission  lyy  this   bar 

'  raofll  Senator  WiuT. 
M  eiuUrman  of  the 
Jttee  In  the  Eightieth 
to  appelat  instead  a  t>oard  with 
powers  literally  to  Are  and  hire,  which 
la  beyond  even  the  Commlaslon's  authority 
M  It  la  being  exercised,  and.  it  may  be  said. 
•to rrlsad  arbltrarUy  Although  the  FMeral 
Itlal  Kxamlaers  Conference  composed  of 
hearinc  examiners  fa  Federal  agencies  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  people  prominent  in  Govem- 
■Mt  a:id  private  Ufe  from  which  It  sug- 
fMtcd  that  the  Board  be  chosen,  pressure 
acain  waa  brousht  throuch  Senator  Wilxt 
upon  the  CummiMloa.  with  the  result  that 
the  Board  with  Ita  powerful  big  prlvai«-lu- 
tarest  InQucoce  waa  named. 

Carl  McParLand.  chairman,  waa  proateMit 
In  artlvUy  fur  the  Adminl*tracite  Procvdurea 
Act.  as  well  as  member  of  a  preliminary 
board  that  &x«^  standarda  He  has  repre- 
•anted  prtvste  interests  before  the  Oovcro- 
■Httt  and  IS  now  counsel  toe  the  National 
Aasoclatloo  of  Man  wiXactures  la  tba  suit  that 


big-busli 
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Oov  imment 
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other 
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critical 
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organisation    brought   ag:lr'=c 

t    to    challenge    the    Lobby 

m  Act.  though  not  general  coun- 

aa  previously  stated  berp      Two 

Jo-<eph    W.    Hei  der<on    and 

both  former  American  Bar  As- 

preaidents.    likewise    have    repre- 

c^porate  Interests  before  the  Oov- 

and   both   ha-. e   been  publicly  very 

af    the    Natlonai    Labor    Relations 
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McKarland.  In  a  proirreas  report  to  the 
asso<  latlon  on   the  administrative  pro- 
till  back  In  IMS.  revealed  his  own 
slar.t   aa  to  private   Interests  In- 
fle    said    that    while    business    and 
generally  confine  themselves  to  the 
of   whether   certain    admlnstratlve 
le^4lattve  power  should    be  conferred, 
h>se  Issues  arose,  and  did   not  pro- 
ppfoprlate  methods  of  reflation,  the 
Bar  Association  "Is  In   a  position 
these  omissions"  which,  he  added, 
result  in  protection  through  the  years  ' 
>e  Injected   here  that  the  purging 
tefnpted  could  affect  public  policy  for 

statement  vrould  seem  to  champion 
and  Industrial  Interests,  which  Is 
proper  In  Its  place  but  hardly  the 
■ktltude  for  one  passing  upon  Com- 
»er«onnel  and  hiring  and  firing  In 
the  rcle  of  these  commissions  to 
t  tie  public  Interest,  not  any  special 
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itould  also  seem  to  be  the  attitude 
WiLrr.  Judging  from  a  letter  he 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  re- 
in the  American  Bar  Association 
In  which  he  expressed  concern  that 
commissi  on  examiner  pests  might  be  filled 
by  men  'who  lack  the  approach  of  private 
enterpris  s  in  their  work." 
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The  Hardwood  Story 


E^fTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

liON  E.  C.  GATHINGS 


or  AaKAlfSAS 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 


GATHINGS     Mr  Speaker,  under 

;xtend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 

article  and  resolution  passed  by 

of  the  National  Hardwood 

kasociation: 
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TKX   HABOWOOO  flVOaT 

u  of  Census  figures  for  1947  show 

were  48  148  sawmills  operating  In 

-prodtictng  area  of  the  United 

>f   this   number   39.109   mills   pro- 

or  all   hardwoods.     Any   factor 

affecting  the  hardwood  prodiictlon 

ily  results  in  an  imme- 

In  unemployment  and  further 

the  curtailing  of  the  earnings  of 

nnployed. 

exported    an    average    of 

COO  board  feet  of  hardwood  per 

of  the  major  portion  of 

t    martlet    creates    Immadiately    a 

rithin    the   hardwood    industry. 

domestic  markets  and  creating 

ic  repercussions.     There  never 

nor  Is  there  now,  an  adequate  de- 

domestlc  markeu  for  those  par- 

and  species  that — customarily 

tlonally — have    moved    In    export 

It  la  taapaalbto  to  cut  a  hardwood 

the**  export  Itema.  the 

around  which  the  hardwood 
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Industry  has  been  built  centers  around  these 
export  items. 

1.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Marshall  plan 
(with  the  exception  of  one  small  purchase  In 
December  1B48).  there  has  teen  what 
snaounts  to  an  economic  boycott  against 
United  States  hardwoods.  A  large  part  of 
the  hardwoods  exported  during  1948  were 
either  orders  carried  over  from  the  previous 
year  or  purchases  made  before  the  Marshall 
plan  became  effective. 

a.  The  United  Statea  hardwood  export  mar- 
ket la  being  diverted  to  countries  behind  the 
Iron  ctirtain  as  most  of  the  hardwoods  now 
being  imported  into  England  are  coming 
from  these  countries.  A  recent  trade  agree- 
ment made  by  the  United  Kingdom  caila  for 
the  shipment  of  large  quantities  of  hard- 
woods from  these  sources. 

3.  While  American  dollars  may  net  have 
been  used  to  pay  for  these  hardwood  pur- 
chsses  In  western  Europe,  the  hardwood  in- 
dustry feels  that  were  It  not  for  ccmmltments 
under  BCA  sterling  would  not  be  available 
for  the  purchase  of  hardwoods  from  these 
sources. 

4.  Most  of  tbe  hardwood  lumber  now  be- 
ing imported  into  England  from  sources  otl^t 
than  the  United  States  are  of  a;^  inferior 
quality  aa  compared  with  American  hard- 
woods and  the  actual  cost  in  sterling  to  the 
Britiah  consumer  1*  more  than  the  coet  of 
well-maniifactured.  seasoned,  and  prcperly 
graded   American   hardwoods. 

5.  The  present  method  of  buying  hard- 
woods with  sterling  is  wasteful.  Per  exam- 
ple: In  May  of  this  year  the  United  King- 
dom purchased  oak  bcuies  from  France.  The 
boule  is  simply  a  log  sawn  thrcugh  and 
through  and  strapped  together  untrimmed. 
The  price  of  a  boule  was  lis.  6d.  per  cubic 
foot.  f.  a.  s.  Prance.  This  Is  the  equivalent 
of  S 191  per  thousand  board  feet.  The  highest 
grade  and  best  quality  of  United  States  oak 
can  be  delivered  to  United  Kingdom  ports  for 
le.>^  money. 

The  British  program  which  calls  for  '1) 
stistalnlng  a  lumber  Industry  In  Communist- 
dominated  countries.  (2)  the  Importation  of 
logs  into  Britain  for  manufacture  in  that 
coimtry.  and  (3)  the  ptirchase  of  Inferior 
quality  lumber  from  the  European  Continent, 
appears  uneconomical  and  undoubtedly  will 
fall  In  Its  purpose. 

While  the  hardwood  industry  is  In  sympa- 
thy with  the  over-all  ECA  program,  it  bit- 
terly resents  being  taxed  to  support  an  un- 
economical theory  that  can  result  only  In 
the  destruction  of  Its  own  business. 

Whereas  prior  to  World  War  II  the  exports 
of  hardwood  lumber  from  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  other  western 
European  countries  constituted  approxi- 
mately 300,000.000  board  feet  per  year;  and 

Whereas  the  hardwood  lumber  Industry  in 
the  United  States  has  been  the  principal  sup- 
plier of  these  countries  for  more  than  50 
years,  with  quality  and  price  consistently 
competitive;  and 

Whereas  for  all  practical  ptn-poees  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  re- 
cipient of  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion fimda  have  ceased  purchasing  hardwood 
ivimber  from  the  United  Slates,  and 

Whereas  a  cessation  of  the  movement  of 
United  States  hardwoods  to  European  coun- 
tries— especially  to  the  United  Kingd  m  mar- 
kets—U  causing  widespread  shut-cowns  of 
hardwood  manufacturing  plants,  thus  result- 
ing In  Increaslnc  unemployment:  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  hardwood  eiports  from 
the  United  States  U  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Euro- 
pean coimtrles  are  buying  their  hardwood 
lumber  from  countries  behind  the  iron  cur- 
lain,  and  from  other  countries;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Lumter  Ex- 
porters Asaoclation.  at  a  special  meeting  this 
10th  day  of  May  1949.  m  Washington,  D  C. 
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deplores  the  evident  dlstortlcHi  of  this  his- 
torical trade  pattern;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  strongly  urge  that  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  shall 
adopt  a  policy,  effective  Immediately,  which 
will  result  in  the  ERP-reclplent  nations  pur- 
chasing their  hardwood  lumber  requirements 
from  the  United  States  in  tbe  same  ratio  as 
their  purchases  were  from  the  United  States 
and  all  other  countries  during  the  period 
1936-39. 


Three  Sober  Judges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  BHULTER 

or  NFW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post  of  June  6,  1949,  is  worthy 
of  widespread  circulation : 

THXZX   SOBZX   jnWES 

It  was  Don  Quixote,  we  believe,  who  first 
Insisted  that  he  was  as  sober  as  a  Judge  and 
the  legend  of  Judicial  abstinence  has  t>een 
cited  In  many  taverns  since  that  time.  We 
can  name  at  least  three  Judges  now  presiding 
over  widely  publicized  cases,  however,  who 
may  Justifiably  take  a  nip  at  nightfall  as 
they  ponder  each  day's  agony.  Seldom  has 
the  sanctity  of  the  courtroom  been  as  mean- 
ingful and  rarely  have  the  Intrusions  been 
as  Insistent  and  irresponsible  as  In  three 
current  political  trials.  Consider  the  prob- 
lem of  Jtidge  Samuel  Kaufman  who  Is  con- 
ducting the  trial  of  Alger  Hiss.  The  proceed- 
ing had  been  moving  smoothly  with  the  rival 
lawyers  restrained  and  relevant,  the  Jury 
swiftly  chosen  and  the  courtroom  atmos- 
phere calm.  But  the  Jotimal-Amerlcan,  an 
afternoon  newspaper  published  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  has  decided  to  take  tbe  law 
Into  its  own  hands.  Over  the  week  end  the 
J-A  published  a  loathsome  attack  on  Kauf- 
man headlined  "New  Deal  aided  Hiss  trial 
judge"  and  implying  as  sharply  as  the  laws 
of  libel  permit  that  Kaufman  Is  tinflt  to 
direct  a  trial  in  which  the  destiny  ot  a  young 
New  Dealer  is  at  stake.  The  essay  sounded 
like  a  prelude  of  dirtier  things  to  come. 
Obvlotisly  the  J-A  feels  Hiss'  fate  ahotild  be 
In  the  hands  of  a  tribunal  rttn  by  a  sober, 
dispassionate  judge  like  Representative 
J.  Paamix  Thomas,  who  ts  unavoidably  In- 
Tolved  in  legal  troubles  of  his  own;  the  de- 
corum of  Kaufman's  courtroom  offers  too 
sharp  a  contrast  with  old  un-American 
(committee)  custom.  While  the  J-A  Is 
striving  to  put  the  finger  on  Kaufman,  Henry 
A.  Wallace  has  abruptly  Joined  the  crusade 
against  Judge  Harold  Medina,  who  has  the 
misfortune  :o  find  himself  on  the  bench  at 
the  Communist  trial.  Regardless  of  the  legal 
issues  (and  we  strongly  believe  that  prose- 
cution for  advocacy  of  ideas  is  dangerotis 
biisineasl  the  performance  of  the  defense 
attorneys  has  Xxtn  deUbetately  and  cynically 
obstmctkmlat.  Althoagjb  ««  are  reluctant 
to  voice  any  comment  on  a  current  proceed- 
ing, the  provocative  beharior  of  the  bar- 
risters on  the  Communist  side  can  hardly 
escape  editorial  notice.  It  has  not  twen 
paralleled  since  the  rowdy  courtroom  exhi- 
bition staged  by  some  of  the  defense  la*T*rs 
in  the  wartime  conspiracy  trial  againat 
United  States  pro-Paadata— a  trial  which 
ended  In  the  death  at  Jodga  Bdward  C. 
Eichn'.  Now  comes  a  taameat  In  the  Com- 
munist trial  when  Mutliia  holds  thrw  ot 
the  defendants  in  contempt.  The  legal  point 
may  be  arguable  and  It  will  be  reviewed, 
but  Medina's  action  acarcely  warrants  Wal- 


lace's frenzied  and  foolish  charge  that 
"America  Is  plunging  with  frightening  speed 
toward  a  native  brand  of  fascism  and  Judge 
Medina's  action  puts  us  one  step  farther 
along  this  dangerous  course."  The  mimeo- 
graph machine  has  a  reminiscent  sound. 
While  Messrs.  Kaufman  and  Medina  are 
being  pushed  arotind,  however,  the  man  on 
the  totighest  spot  today  is  Judge  Albert  O. 
Reeves,  who  must  decide  before  nightfall 
whether  to  let  the  prosecution  of  Judith 
Coplon  continue  in  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's refusal  to  produce  in  open  court  some 
ot  the  top-secret  documents  involved  in  the 
ease.  The  issue  may  reduce  the  whole  con- 
cept of  secrecy  to  its  final  incongruity.  If 
the  Government  Is  sustained,  the  basic 
American  notion  of  fair  trial  will  be  Ines- 
capably altered.  Juries  may  be  compelled  to 
accept  a  prosecutor's  word  for  the  signficance 
and  relevance  of  evidence.  Defendants  may 
be  denied  the  chance  to  riddle  key  exhibits. 
Yet  if  the  defense  position  is  upheld  Judge 
Reeves  will  be  accused  of  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  alleged  conspirators. 

The  judge  who  calls  them  as  he  sees  them 
knows  who  will  throw  the  next  pop  txjttle. 


As  Things  Look  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  submit  a  memorandum 
entitled  "As  Things  Look  Now."  This 
memorandum  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Paul  O.  Peters,  who  has  for  many  years 
had  access  to  much  official  information 
here  in  Washington  and  who  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  doing  sur- 
vey work  for  the  public  and  for  individ- 
uals. I  believe  that  a  great  many  j)eople 
will  be  interested  in  reading  the  com- 
ments submitted  by  Mr.  Peters,  and  in 
having  before  them  his  analysis  of  cur- 
rent trends. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

As  Things  Look  Now 
There  Is  much  to  indicate  that  a  depm- 
sion  of  one  kind  co'  another  is  now  breath- 
ing down  otir  necks,  because: 

1.  United  States  Industrial  output  has 
fallen  for  the  fifth  mcaath  In  a  row,  and  tha 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  Index  U  at  the 
lowest  level  since  July  1947; 

2.  Inventories  of  both  consiuner  and 
durable  goods  have  reached  new  peaks,  with 
omsumer  demand  failing  sharply; 

3.  The  expected  spring  kuylng  rush  In  fur- 
nlttire  and  household  goods  failed  to  ma- 
ttflaliae: 

4.  Rallroad-«ar  boildera  for  the  first  time 
In  years  find  llii  iiiwlin  without  orders  for 
new  cars; 

5.  Plg-lron  production  Is  at  a  rate  In  excess 
ot  the  curr«it  demand,  aa  Bspoblle  Stoel 
doees  one  ot  Its  five  Cleralanil  felaat  fiar- 
naces; 

6.  "The  seasonal  rise  tn  agrtcnltaral  em- 
ployment has  not  been  saftdcnt  to  halt  the 
upward  trend  In  onemplojmcnt; 

T.  TtM  uncertainty  wtth  respect  to  Icgla- 
latkm  affecting  the  social  and  aconnmlii  Itte 
ot  tbe  Katlon  wtilch  nay  be 
Eighty-first  Oiiigui  la  baTtoc  a  ^__^ 
tStct  on  general  boalnMa  actlTtty.  espedaQy 
planning  for  the  future;  and 


8.  Ck)ntlnued  demands  by  President  Tru- 
man for  new  taxes  is  causing  more  than 
ordinary  caution  with  respect  to  Investment 
of  equity  capitaL 

OM  TKz  roazicN  rxoKT 
It  should  be  clear  to  all  Americans  that 
our   State   Department    (with   the   approval 
of  the  administration)  has — 

1.  Abandoned  and  forsaken  all  warnings 
of  Washington,  and  other  statesmen,  that 
this  Nation  avoid  entangling  alliances  with 
foreign  governments  and  are  about  to — 

2.  Involve  the  United  States  in  the  so- 
called  Atlantic  Pact,  which  merely  opens  a 
new  door  to  the  United  States  Treastiry  for 
the  purpose  of  rearming  Europe  as  tbe  first 
step  in  restoring  the  old  balance-of-power 
{xslicles  of  Gladstone  and  Bismarck. 

THX  COKVKSTK  aCPAETlUMT 

In  support  of  President  Truman's  "global 
fair  deal,"  the  Department  of  Commerce  la 
out  to  increase  American  export*  by  $1,000.- 
000,000  more  a  year,  altliotigh  most  Euro- 
pean nations  now  have  tinfavorable  trade 
balances,  and  no  prospects  In  sight  now  or 
in  the  future  to  pay  for  additional  goods 
or  services  with  dollars  other  than  those  w« 
give  or  loan  to  them. 

The  one  worlders  and  economic  Interna- 
tionalists want  United  States  gtiaranties  for 
American  capital  investments  abroad. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Covmcil  of 
New  York  want  new  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  with  all  countries 
(the  U.  S.  8.  R.  possibly  excepted  but  not 
mentioned ) .  and  tax  exemptions  here  on 
earnings  from  investment  of  American  cap- 
ital In  other  countries.  They  also  believe 
that  private  c^tal  is  available  for  econom- 
ically sound  agrictiltttral  and  Industrial  proj- 
ects in  other  coimtrlea,  but — 
"that  to  the  extent  that  private  funds  prove 
not  to  be  adequate  •  •  •  that  addi- 
tional ftmds  might  be  furnished  by  tha 
United  States  through  advances  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  whose  lending  powers 
should  be  increased  If  necessary,  and  whose 
loans  shotild  be  limited  to  aaelsTlng  projects 
which  have  been  thorotighly  investigated  and 
are  found  to  be  economically  sound." 

Euaopxair  coopoution  asmih isi eatioh 

Set  up  to  continue  the  aid  and  relief  given 
European  nations  during  the  war  under 
lend-lease  and  T7NNRA,  projects  which  coat 
the  overburdened  taxpayers  more  than  tST,- 
000,(X».000.  thl*  agency  (ICA)  for  tftotrfb- 
utlng  United  Statea  laiveee  baa  been 
a  new  and  strong  csdareesBCat  by  tbe 
ot  Repreeentatives.  which  on  May  M.  1949. 
wtth  but  220  of  the  43S  Members  preaent.  by 
a  teller  vote  oT  193  to  27  gave  approval  to 
an  appropriation  bill  carrirlng  the  htige 
amotmt  of  »5,500.000,000  to  be  spent  in  1 
year  or  leae  to  contlntie  our  reU^  and  reha- 
blUtatlao  adventurca  all  over  the  ^obe. 
a  fight  agalaat 
eeoBomlata  claim  it  la  tbe 
tion's  only  defense  against  a  domestic  eco- 
nomic slump,  eanaed  primarily  by  the  infla- 
tion brotjght  about  by  deficit  financing,  and 
■ypbonlng  off  ot  domestic  production  for 
more  than  6  yean. 

Oaoalder,  ae  yoa  read,  the  day  when  220 
Memlwn  ot  Congreae  appropriate  $5.500j000.- 
000  without  a  record  vote,  and  ask  youradf 
who  said  "tazatian  without  uprsstntatlon"? 

oiv  KuaorcsH  tMconmr 


baa 


Mr.  Gunnar  Myrdal.  EaecuUee 
United  Natlcxts  BcoDomlc 
formally  reported: 

1.  That  U  and  when  ECA  is  ended,  the 
trmtod  States  will  find  Itself  with  surpluses 
and  ezoeaa  productive  capacities  for  com- 
T~fm*—  for  which  It  has  helped  to  develop 
new  aomuea  at  aopply  In  other  part*  of  the 
world,  partlcalarly  Europe. 

2.  That  United  Stataa  aaparta  to  Etffope 
by  1953  will  be  redoead  below  tbe 
trrel  of  1938; 


4s* 
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t.  That  Suropc  ttlll  will  be  tbort  of  tfol- 
Ian  to  cover  Imports  from  tb«  United  8t«t«a; 
and  Ukat 

4.  Wben  BCA  Is  ended.  tiM  United  8Ute« 
will  bave  to  start  all  over  again  on  some 
■clieme  such  as  long-term  lendUig  (or  out- 
right grants-tn-ald)  to  generate  s  predictable 
and  BteadT  flow  of  American  dollars  to  the 
T'Tit'Tt^  world 

AB  et  which  means  of  course  that  this 
eovntry  will  be  expected  to  continue  the 
role  of  flanta  Oaus  to  Surope  for  jrears  upon 
years  wtth<nit  end.  unless  and  until  our  own 
•eooony  gues  b^ist      It  can  happen  here. 

TUX   TAX  •rroAnoff 

Social  upllfters  und  ooe-woridcri  working 
tficsUMf  may  not  be  able  to  wreck  the  do- 
lUc  •ooKMBfy.  but  combined  with  the 
groups  In  the  Umtwl  States  who 
polttiral  hoartng,  socialized 
medicine,  fair  latxK  prsrttces  that  some- 
times are  unfair,  minimum  wages  of  75 
cents  an  hour  nnd  increased  social  security 
front  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  or  from  womb 
to  tomb,  can  wreck  our  economy  because 
these  schemes  are  the  saaentlais  of  the  social- 
Istlc  itUte  the  tbei<ts  at  which  may  t>e  brief- 
ly stated:  "Prom  each  according  to  his 
means,  to  all  according  to  their  need." 


wx  *c 

Harvaro  professor  of  bittlnew  economics. 
L.  Snider,  thinks  Industrial  produc- 
and  wtooicsaic  prices  may  fall  35  per- 
eant  below  th«  IMS  peaks  before  1»48  ends 
The  economic  trend  line  which  stood  at  ISK) 
li  January  1M4  has  sunk  to  153  1  aa  of  April 
as.  1940.  Expressed  In  dollars  this  slump 
means  a  production  loss  of  over  •9.000.000.000 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1949  compared  with 
the  last  quarter  of  1948. 

«OP-BTXIM 

The  Uachtnist.  published  weekly  by  the 
Wattoosl  Association  of  Machinists,  from 
WlMktngton.  D.  C.  In  the  Issue  of  May  1. 
1940.  carried  a  full  page  Illustrated  story 
titled  "How  to  Tell  a  Democrat  Prom  a  GOP- 
Byrd  " 

This  article  Indicates  that  of  119  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  14  Southern  States,  only  44 
n>t«d  Democratic  while  73  voted  Republtcan. 

The  new  label  "GOP-Byrds  '  undoubtedly 
has  strengthened  the  bands  of  all  economy 
uilndad  Democratic  Members  of  CongreiM, 
eapaclaliy  the  group  called  Dixlecrau.  Cou- 
pled  with  President  Truman's  statement  to  a 
group  of  veterans  that  there  were  too  many 
Byrds  In  CongrMa.  It  looks  as  though  the 
ooalltion  wUl  now  doae  ranks  to  thwart  the 
major  portion  of  the  Pair  Deal  social  pro- 
gram o(  the  MjmtwtW ration  for  this  sesatoa 
of  Uk»  OoogrMa. 

n)onfOTX. — The  Democrats  can  rely  on  a 
VoUac  majority  with  respect  to  controversial 
lagtslatlOM.  (Miy  IX  they  can  continue  to  hold 
la  fr— hmwi  OoogreRsmen  In  line,  who  dis- 
tributed geographically  are  from  Alabama  1: 
FkMlfda  1;  Kentucky  2:  Oklahoma  3:  Texas 
1;  Virginia  1:  and  Tennessee  2. 

»o  immcm  ro«  sfxwpmm  u*  cotXArsx  or  chim* 

NSnOMAUBTS 

The  ta  000.000.000  or  thereabouts  spent  or 
authortaed  for  the  military  and  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Natlonaiutic  China,  ap- 
is gone  with  the  wind.  The  Com- 
•ni  take  over,  and  our  own  State 
Department  In  an  probability  will  rerue  their 
pollclea  to  "do  business"  with  the  "responsl- 
bl*  govarnment"  of  China,  meaning  the  Red*. 

paxmcTioN 

No  new  taxefl  by  the  Bghty-first  Congress 
•t  this  session  Perhaps  some  tax  relief  later 
for  small  corporations.  Prcesure  for  more 
■wvanue  is  htgbeet  at  BUta  levels  to  get  naore 
moosy  to  match  Pedarol  fund  available  un- 
der cooperative  arraogBmants. 

In  19Sa  there  were  18  ways  In  which  the 
States  and  local  units  could  get  Federal 
funds  under  cooperative  arrangements. 
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there  were  57  projects  to  distribute 
rtmds.  all  requiring  some  mea.sure  of 
<iontrol.    Of  such  Is  our  bureaucracy 


Burke   (1774)   said:   "All  that  Is 
for  the  triumph  of  evil  Is  that  good 
MJthlng. ' 
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1945   elections,   we   were   promised 
I  tundance  for  all. 

selected  Peter  to  pay  for  coUec- 
tilre  Paul: 
But.  though  we  had  plenty  of  money,  there 

nothing  our  money  could  buy. 
And    th^    gods    of    the    copybook    headings 

-M  id:  "If  you  don't  work  ycu  die.' 
Then  ti:  e  gods  of  the  market  tumbled,  and 
U  eir  smooth-tongued  wizards  with- 
diew. 

And  the   hearts  of  the  meanest  were  hum- 
b  ed  snd  k>egan  to  believe  it  was  true: 
is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  two 
d  two  make  fotir — 
gods   of    the   copybook    beadlngs 
llfnped  up  to  explain  It  once  more. 

!1   be  In   the  future,  it  was  at   the 
birth  of  man. 

i  re   only    four    things   certain   since 
BtKlal  progress  began; 

dog  returns  to  his  vomit,  and  the 
returns  to  her  mire, 
burnt  fool's  bandaged  finger  goes 
bbling  back  to  the  fire: 
er    this    l.s    accomplished,   and    the 
bfave   new   world   begins 

1  men  are  paid  for  existing  and  no 
nfan  must  pay  for  his  sins. 

as  water  will  wet  ua.  as  surely  as 
will  burn 

of   the   copybook   headings   with 
t^or  and  slaughter  return. " 
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In  the  House  of  Commons  April  11. 
poem  after  Kipling  written  in  1919 
four  hues  revised. 


United  $tates  Forei{D  Policy — Dr.  Edwin 
Borcii|urd  Stjt  United  States  No  Long  er 


Hat  a 
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EX  TENSION 
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IN  THI 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 


Mr.  SI  IITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, Dr.  :  Idwin  Borchard  is  a  noted  au- 
thority 0 1  International  law.  In  a  recent 
article  Ir  the  American  Journal  of  Inter- 
national Law  he  wrote  an  article  on 
United  States  foreign  policy.  The  Mem - 
l>ers  of  his  House  should  be  interested 
in  his  V  ews  on*  what  is  transpiring  in 
our  fore  gn  policy.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fa  ;t  that  John  Basset  Moore  in  his 
forthcon  ing  memoirs  characterizes  this 
policy  a."!  "in.sane."  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  am  including  the 
article  ln|  question: 


V 
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procedure 
apparent 
to  learn 
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character!^ 
If  It  can 
means  nufe 
Invective 
that  John 


tiat 


rrco  STATES  roacicN  polhtt 

I  m  not  In  sympathy  with  alms  and 

adopted   by   this   Government   is 

o  all  readers.    It  will  be  more  novel 

John  Bassett  Moore  In  at  least 

uf    bis    forthcoming    memoirs 

the  policy  of  this  Government — 

called  a  policy— as  Insane.    That 

for  the  reader  than  an  ordinary 

The  ordinary  reader  mvist  know 

BoBsett  Moore  was  s  man  of  great 


moderation  who  used  strong  words  but 
rarely.  His  opinion  on  a  question  of  Inter- 
national law  or  policy  Is  rated  among  the 
highest  In  this  country.  No  one  was  more 
familiar  with  our  history  than  he  was. 

Whatever  the  truth  about  American  policy, 
the  policy  of  alliances  is  a  clear  departure 
from  the  warning  Issued  by  George  Washing- 
ton In  his  Farewell  Address.  The  reversal  of 
American  policy  from  nonintervention  to  a 
commitment  to  inter-entlon  In  foreign  quar- 
rels Is  so  violent  a  departure  from  the  past 
that  It  must  Justify  Itself  by  extraordinary 
benefit  to  the  United  States.  Who  can 
assert  that  the  policy  of  Intervention  has 
produced  laudatory  results?  The  decision 
of  the  United  States  to  remain  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  been  traversed  by  Mr. 
Hull  and  bis  successors.  The  flouting  of  the 
founders  of  this  country  has  brought  re- 
turns which  will  strike  the  average  citizen 
as  extraordinary.  Even  If  the  plans  worked 
out  successfully,  a  burden  of  proof  rests  upon 
Its  proponents  which  cannot  t>e  met  In  a 
practical  world.  But  when  it  Is  observed 
that  the  League  of  Nat'ons  no  longer  exists 
and  the  United  Nations  Is  regarded  with  d's- 
satlsfaction  on  all  sides.  It  \s  especially  harm- 
ful to  the  United  States.  One  of  the  ctirious 
consequences  which  speaks  volumes  Is  that 
the  American  taxpayer  knows  so  little  about 
what  is  going  on  or  seems  unable  to  deter- 
mine that  the  expenditure  of  American 
money  means  high  taxes  to  the  citizen.  The 
United  Nations  Is  an  Improved  League,  and 
its  friends  must  pay  for  the  Ignominy 
brought  upon  It  by  the  interventionists. 

A  war  with  Russia  must  be  prevented  In 
the  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes.  While  no 
one  knows  when  a  government  becomes 
bankrupt.  It  Is  a  certainty  that  large  sums 
must  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Even 
If  It  could  be  a.sserted  that  the  United  States 
would  be  a  victor  In  that  war.  It  would  not 
convince  the  ordinary  man  that  communism 
Is  a  disappointment  and  failure.  We  would 
undoubtedly  spoil  the  Russian  experiment, 
and  we  might  ourselves  find  the  American 
experiment  unworkable.  That  would  be  an 
unfortunate  result,  but.  It  will  probably  be 
agreed,  this  existing  civilization  cannot  stand 
another  war  without  revolutionizing  Its  basic 
principles.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the 
United  SUtes  no  longer  has  a  free  hand, 
which  Is  all  that  isolationism  has  ever  meant. 
The  eight  volumes  of  Moore's  Digest  of  In- 
ternational Law  are  a  standing  refutation 
that  there  ever  existed  isolationism  In  the 
Hull  sense  of  that  word.  To  follow  up  our 
Intervention  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
five  countries  or  more  Is  to  place  American 
intervention  In  the  hands  of  other  people, 
a  policy  that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  use- 
ful to  us.  It  miist  always  be  remembered 
by  its  proponents  that  the  existence  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  at  issue.  Thus  far  we  have 
Russia  denouncing  the  United  States  as  an 
aggressor,  and  we  reciprocate  the  impeach- 
ment. Aggressor  Is  a  word  that  can  be  used 
at  random  because  It  signifies  nothing.  It 
Is  an  epithet  hurled  at  the  opponent  for 
such  use  as  the  popular  propaganda  may  have 
in  view.  But  if  it  means  anything.  It  is 
a  charge  that  the  status  quo  is  under  attack. 
All  those  in  favor  of  the  sUtus  quo  must 
stick  together.  All  opponents  of  the  status 
quo  also  must  stick  together.  The  result  Is 
a  world  war.  which.  I  have  already  suggested, 
this  civilization  cannot  tolerate. 

Of  all  the  senseless  wars  which  have  been 
fought,  a  war  by  the  United  States  against 
Russia  and  Its  principles  would  constitute  a 
blunder  of  the  first  order.  Perhaps  war  has 
reached  the  stage  of  diminishing  returns 
through  the  discoveries  of  science.  I  would 
not  knowingly  subscribe  to  this  view,  but  U 
is  admitted  that  war  Is  so  expensive  that  It 
:s  not  practical.  But  if  nations  pursue  poll- 
ciea  which  cnn  only  lead  to  dlstempar.  ths 
charge  must  be  refuted,  whoever  Is  engaged 
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In  war.  In  China  we  seem  to  have  displayed 
the  value  of  neutrality  In  foreign  quarrels, 
be  they  clvU  or  international.  We  backed 
up  our  selection  of  the  vrrong  horse  by  tak- 
ing from  the  American  taxpayer  some  tS.OOO.- 
000,000.     Is  this  a  defensible  policy? 

Although  I  am  opposed  to  alliances,  which 
only  increase  the  risks  of  politics.  I  mtist 
confess,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  United 
States  is  competent  to  enter  Into  an  alliance. 
Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  does  not  au- 
thorize the  Supreme  Court  to  examine  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  treaties, 
although  every  treaty  thus  far  In  issue  has 
been  held  constitutional.  Any  treaty  that 
is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  it  conforms  to  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  Constitution  itself.  Is 
a  valid  commitment.  It  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  carry  out  a  treaty  of  the 
United  States.  That  Is  all  there  is  In  the 
doubts  harbored  by  Senators  Connaixt  and 
Vanoenbxsc  as  reported  in  the  press.  Be- 
sides, one  can  say  from  history  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war  Is  mis- 
leading. The  President  has  the  capacity  to 
write  any  notes  he  sees  fit,  and  thus  far  he 
has  been  enabled  to  go  to  Congress  and  ask 
It  to  back  him.  Congress  has  never  refused 
such  a  draft. 

Sdwhv  Boechaxo. 


Another  Legal  Reason  Why  the  Garrison 
Dam  Pool  Cannot  Be  Operated  To  Coa- 
tain  23,000,000  Acre-Feet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or   NOITH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  one  more  important  reason  why  the 
Garrison  Dam  pool  cannot  be  operated  so 
as  to  contain  23,000.000  acre-feet  under 
the  present  law.  When  the  law  creating 
the  authority  for  the  dam  was  passed. 
Public  Law  534,  there  was  an  important 
amendment  placed  In  it  which  reads  as 
follows : 

The  use  for  navigation,  in  connection  with 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  such  vrorks 
herein  authorized  for  construction,  of  waters 
arising  In  States  lying  wholly  or  partly  west 
of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian,  shall  be  only 
such  use  as  does  not  conflict  with  any  bene- 
ficial consiimptive  use,  present  or  future,  in 
States  lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the 
ninety-eighth  meridian,  of  such  waters  for 
domestic,  municipal,  Irrigation,  mining,  or 
Industrial   purposes. 

One  of  the  arguments  of  General  Pick 
Is  that  unless  he  can  have  a  high  pool 
there  will  be  no  water  for  a  9-foot 
channel  from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  unless  the  dam  can  be  built  with- 
out interfering  with  the  present  or  fu- 
ture uses  of  the  waters  west  of  the  nine- 
ty-eighth meridian,  that  there  will  be 
no  navigation  waters. 

Can  anyone  contend  successfully  that 
flooding  of  three  irrigation  projects  alwve 
the  dam  will  not  be  a  violation  of  this 
condition  in  the  law?  General  Pick  does 
not  answer  this,  but  avoids  the  law  by 
saying  he  has  thought  out  how  to  get 
around    the    la'v — he    will    build    dikes 


around  irrigation  projects,  cities  and 
railroads.  There  is  nothing  said  about 
dikes  in  the  law.  for  the  reason  that 
Congress  knew  when  the  law  was  passed 
that  no  dike  can  be  built  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  bottoms  that  will  not  pre- 
vent seepage,  and  that  this  seepage  sours 
the  lands  and  makes  them  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. Not  only  is  this  true,  but  there 
is  no  security  against  a  breaking  of  the 
dikes,  as  experience  has  shown  In  Ore- 
gon, Gralveston.  Tex.,  and  elsewhere. 
Yet,  General  Pick  is  willing  to  do  any- 
thing within  his  power  to  get  6.000,000 
more  acre-feet,  which  he  said  he  found 
after  getting  a  better  look  at  the  coun- 
try. He  has,  however,  missed  a  lot  of 
valuable  water.  On  the  uw>er  end  of 
Cow  Creek.  Williams  County,  about  200 
acre-feet  could  be  saved  if  the  elevation 
of  the  dam  was  placed  at  1.866  feet. 
He  would  have  as  much  right  to  "cap- 
ture," as  he  says,  this  200  acre-feet  as 
he  has  to  "capture"  the  6,000,000  acre- 
feet  which  he  missed  the  first  time  over. 

It  seems  strange  that  one  man  can  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  his  own  no- 
tions and  whims  are  to  govern  his  action 
Instead  of  the  wishes  of  thousands  of 
people  who  will  suffer  from  his  unrea- 
sonable course  of  action. 

It  is  about  time  we  looked  into  the  rec- 
ord of  General  Pick.  He  is  the  all- 
powerful  and  I  prestime  that  anyone  who 
questions  his  knowledge  will  be  howled 
at  and  barked  at  by  his  powerful  lobby. 
The  fact  remains  that  we  should  know 
more  about  him.  It  is  reported  to  me 
by  an  oflBcer  of  the  armed  forces  that  he 
was  engaged  in  building  a  military  high- 
way in  India  over  which  General  Pick 
was  in  authority.  What  was  done  there 
by  General  Pick,  if  this  report  is  correct, 
throws  much  doubt  on  his  ability.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  give 
me  his  record,  but  all  I  received  in  reply 
was  a  statement  that  General  Pick  was 
decorated  for  his  work.  That  oflBcer  who 
supplied  this  information  is  still  living 
in  North  Dakota.  An  investigation  of 
General  Pick  and  his  connection  with 
the  building  of  the  dam  at  Garrison 
should  be  held.  His  dictatorial  policy  of 
buying  land  without  authority  of  law 
should  be  included,  and  a  check  made 
of  what  money  has  been  expended  on  this 
dam  and  for  what  purpose,  and  a  study 
made  of  his  dike  system. 

All  this  controversy  could  be  ended  if 
General  Pick  would  follow  the  law  and 
build  a  dam  to  contain  17.000.000  acre- 
feet,  as  he,  himself,  originally  proposed. 
When  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  dam  is  safe  and  more  impounded 
water  can  economically  for  the  whole 
country  be  impounded,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  put  up  the  spillways.  The 
foimdation  of  the  dam  and  the  main 
structure  need  not  be  changed  In  the 
slightest.  The  next  25  to  40  years  should 
determine  the  question.  In  the  mean- 
time, 100,000  acres  of  the  best  land 
in  the  West  can  t>e  fanned  and  the  tax 
structures  of  the  various  counties  dis- 
rupted as  little  as  possible.  This  Is  not 
what  General  Pick  wants — he  wants  to 
cram  his  program  through  regardless  of 
any  or  all  consequences,  and  regardless 
of  damages  to  thousands  of  citizens  of 
North  Dakota. 


CVA  Article  Bftisleading 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  oxacoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Bend  cOreg.)  Bulletin 
of  May  23.  1949: 

THIS  week's  davswon  akticle 

This  Week  is  a  magazine  published  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Included  as 
a  section  of  that  newspaper's  Sunday  edi- 
tion. It  is  also  distributed  as  a  Sunday  mag- 
azine section  by  other  pap>ers  to  which  It  Is 
sold  by  the  New  York  publisher.  One  of 
these  papers  Is  the  Oregon  Jotimal. 

As  is  to  be  expected  the  edition  distributed 
by  the  Herald  Trlbtine  contains  more  pages 
and  more  advertising  than  that  used  In 
smaller  cities.  It  contains  more  reading  mat- 
ter as  well  and  we  have  been  struck  by  the 
fact  that  In  the  issue  of  May  15  there  Is  a 
CVA  article  by  Assistant  Secretary  Davidson, 
of  the  Interior  Department,  that  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  magazine  furnished  the  Java- 
nal. 

We  Imagine  that  this  was  not  the  choice 
of  the  Journal.  We  assume  that  the  Port- 
land paper  takes  what  Is  supplied  to  it.  We 
should  like  to  know,  however,  by  whom  and 
on  what  basis  the  nonuse  of  this  Davidson 
ai^lcle  In  the  Northwest  came  about.  What- 
ever the  facts  readers  of  the  Journal  bave 
lacked  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
argiunent  that  the  Secretary  advances. 

This,  we  think,  is  unfortunate.  It  would 
be  better  if  the  people  most  intimately  con- 
cerned— the  people  of  the  Northwest — could 
see  and  pass  Judgment  for  themselves  on  tha 
misleading  arguments  that  Davidson  offers. 

One  such  argument  Is  with  respect  to 
Columbia  River  floods  that,  Davidson  sug- 
gests, will  be  controlled  by  CVA  dams.  Here 
are  his  words: 

"Dams  can  also  control  floods — like  tha 
one  which  last  year  swept  away  the  homes 
and  jobs  of  18,000  people  In  Vanport,  Oreg. 
But  above  all,  CVA  spells  kilowatts  In  an 
area  where  coal  and  oU  are  expensive  axid 
electricity  Is  often  used  to  heat  houaM." 

The  impn^sslon  conveyed  by  that  first 
quoted  sentence  is  that  floods  on  the  Coltun- 
bla  like  that  of  last  year  are  of  freqtient 
occurrence.  That,  of  course.  Is  not  the  fact. 
It  was  50  years  ago  that  a  flood  of  the  extent 
of  last  year's  occurred.  It  may  be  SO  years 
before  there  Is  another  btrt  in  any  case  the 
dams  now  planned  will  be  as  effective  If 
built  by  the  agencies  that  now  operate  on 
the  river.  A  CVA.  In  other  words.  Is  not 
needed  for  flood  control.  As  the  Oregonlan 
said  last  year  the  1M8  flood  c^ers  no  argu- 
ment for  a  CVA. 

Now  look  back  at  that  quoted  sentence 
and  note  the  assertion  that  the  flood  swept 
avray  the  jobs  of  18JXX)  people  In  Vanport. 
That  statement  i«  a  simple  untruth.  The 
residents  of  Vanport  lost  their  homes,  yes. 
Not  all  of  them  lost  their  jobs  by  any  means. 
Is  Secretary  Davidson— or  his  ghost  writer — 
trying  to  be  fair  and  acctirate? 

Look  at  the  sentence  about  kilowatts  and 
note  that  earlier  In  the  article  it  Is  said  that: 

"Moet  of  the  Nation's  phosphate  fertUlzer 
lies  there  (In  the  Columbia  watershed)  need- 
ing only  electric  power  to  exploit  it." 

These  words  are  Intended  to  lead  the 
reader  to  t)elleve  that  only  by  a  CVA  will 
kilowatts  be  provided,  and,  DKireover.  that 
CVA  kUowatU  ar«  needed  to  develop  that 
ferUllaer. 
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Well.  Um  plUMpliAtc  teds  are  In  Idaho. 
Tta«  Idaho  Power  Co.  u  prartdtng  all  ncccs- 
a«i7  pow«r  for  tb«  productkm  of  fertlllaer 
from  two  plant*,  and  ts  prrparcd  to  con- 
tinue and  enlarge  its  a«rvic«.  Why  doe* 
not  Mr.  DaTtdaon  t«tl  hts  rv«ders  Umm  facu 
of  ^wartmg  ttaMB  to  taltcw  tbat  CVA 
la  ntxtod  far  thla  pliosphate-fcrtutzer 


One.  and  we  ihlnk.  the  chief  reason,  la 
Um  fact  that  the  real  daal^n  betilnd  the  pro- 
poaed  CVA  is  the  enlaxfCBMnl  erf  tb«  field 
of  public  power  and  the  extinction  of  prtvate 
•nterprtAe.  That  Is  why  Davidson  tries  to 
make  it  appear  that  s  CVA  Is  nteasaary. 
Why  else  was  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  the  quandary  reported  last  year  over  the 
application  of  th«  Idaho  company  for  a  per- 
mit to  cross  public  land  with  its  power  line? 
A  chief  purpose  of  that  line  was  to  supply 
power  to  fertiliser  plants.  Did  the  De|»rt- 
ment  besitatlon  reflect  a  desire  to  promote 
production  or  was  there  sotne  other 
It 

Let  Mr.  Davidson  reply. 


ReaJjoitment  Allowances  Ud^ct  GI 
Bill    of   Richts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  URL  ELLIOTT 

tm  ALASAHA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  or  REPFHSINTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
of  most  veteran.s  of  World  War  II  to 
receive  readjustment  allowances  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  will  expire  on  July 
25.  1949 

On  yesterday.  I  introduced  in  the 
Rouse  a  bill  to  extend  readjustment- 
allowance  benefits  under  the  OI  bill  to 
JuJy  25.  1953 

Readjustment  allowances  were  origl- 
luUly  provided  (or  a  period  of  4  years — 
to  July  25.  1949 — on  the  theory  that  this 
4  years  «ouid  cover  the  most  serious  re- 
adjustment probiems — whether  eco- 
or  psychological — to  be  faced  by 
of  World  War  n. 

Fortunately,  the  first  4  years  follow- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  II  have  been. 
generally  .^.peaklnij.  years  of  unprece- 
dented pro&perity  in  this  country.  We 
have,  up  to  thus  time,  not  had  the  severe 
readljustment  problems  that  the  framers 
_  of  the  orifrtnal  law  foresaw.  This  Is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  one- half  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II  have  not 
claimed  of  their  Government  1  nickel  In 
readjustment  allowances. 

The  greatest  unemployment  crisis 
which  we  have  had  .since  World  War  n 
Is  just  now  l)e|{lnning.  To  allow  the  re- 
adjustment allowance  program  to  lapae 
on  July  25.  1949.  would  be  unfair.  In  that 
the  lap.^ie  vouid  come  at  the  time  when 
readjustment  allowances  are  coming  to 
be  needed  most.  Many  of  our  veterans 
are  having  dlfBculty  now  in  finding  jobs. 
Many  of  those  that  have  jobs  are  losing 
timn  because  of  curtailed  production, 
something  that  they  have  no  control  over. 
I  iMpt  this  Coocresa  will  see  fit  to  ooo« 
ttmw  these  allowances  for  unemptojred 
veterant  and  for  self-employed  vet- 
cams — earning  less  than  1100  per  month. 
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recession — and  we  all  hope  and 
we  will  not  have  a  serious  re- 
veteran  who  during  the  war 
years  from  his  normal  life 
pftion  Is  the  first  to  suffer.     He 
to  lose  a  job  because  of  his 
e  lack  of  experience  or  sen- 


erans  who  lose  their  Jobs  will 

allowances  now. 

.<Iation  is  the  only  major  leg- 

l)efore  Congress  that  deals 

I  hope  we  can  en- 

ledislation  into  law.    It  Is  needed. 
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that  only  6  percent  of  the 
World  War  II  have  used  up 
for  readjustment  allow- 
That  means  that  94  per- 
veterans  are  still   eligible, 
of  these  veterans  have 
e  to  acquire  benefit  rights  un- 
unemployment  compensa- 
Among   these   are   vet- 
are  still  in  hospitals,  those 
been   attending   school,   and 
have  been  working  in  employ- 
is  not  covered  by  State  un- 
compen.sation    laws.     This 
Includes  domestic  servants, 
workers,  governmental  em- 
employees  of  firms  which 
than  eight  persons.     In  the 
these  veterans  l)ecome  unem- 
will  not  have  the  protection 
of  Job  Insurance  after  July 


Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

a  copy  of  the  bill  which 

yesterday  providing  for  the 

3f  readjustment  allowances  to 

1153: 

a^iend  the  Servicemen  s  Readjust- 

of    1944   to   extend   the   period 

readjustment  allowances  may 

,  ftc.  That  subsection  (a»  of 

of    the    Servicemen's    Readjust- 

3f    1944,    as    amended,    la   hereby 

Irikmg  out  "(3)   occurs  not  later 

after  discharge  ur  release  or  the 

of  the  war"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

occurs   not   later   than   2   years 

or  release  or  July  25,    1953; 


spiking    out:    "Provided    fvrther, 
ustment  allowance  shall  be  pay- 
week  commencing  more  than  5 
the  termination  uf  hostilities  in 

war." 


er.  I  also  include  as  a  part  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17. 
rk.ssed   by   the   Alabama   Leg- 
memorializing  Congress  to  ex- 
rqadjustment  allowance  benefits 
of  rights: 
Beilate  Joint  Resolution  17 

tion    memorallzing   Congress   to 
rights  and  prlriieges  of   vet- 
^orld  War  II  under  title  V  of  the 
's  Readjustment  Act  of  IM4 

the  right  of  most  veterans  of 
I  to  receive  readjustment  allow- 
tltle  V  of  the  Federal  Servlce- 
ustment  Act  of  1944  (known  as 
at  rtghU)  expires  July  25.  1»49: 


inly   about   (Mie-half  of    unem- 
veterans   of   World    War   IT 
to  l)eneflt8  under  the  Alabama 
compensation;  and 


Whereas  tinemployment  amongst  Ala- 
bama  veterans   Is   increasing:    and 

Whereas  economic  conditions  in  the  near 
future  may  be  such  as  to  cause  great  hard- 
ship and  financial  distress  to  such  veterans 
and  their  famUies:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  do  herewith  memorlallM  and 
petition  the  Eighty-first  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  now  In  session  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  D.  C,  to  extend  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  veterans  of  World 
War  U  under  title  V  of  the  Servicemen  s  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forvrarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Con- 
gres.«man  and  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  including  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Garvin 
Drummond,  post  commander,  and  Harry 
B.  Sherer,  post  adjutant,  of  Woods- 
Smith  Post.  No.  9,  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, Jasper,  Ala.,  in  which  post  I  hold 
membership,  calling  my  attention  to  a 
resolution  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject: 

Woods  I  ost,  No.  9. 
The  American  Legion, 
Jasper,  Ala..  May  4. 1949. 
Hon.  Ca«l  Klliott, 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Comrade:  We,  the  memt>erEhlp  of 
Woods-Smith  Post,  No.  9.  being  assembled  in 
our  regular  first  Monday  night  meeting, 
Monday  night.  May  2.  1949.  did  unanimously 
pass  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved.  That  we  desire  the  Congress  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
extend  the  readjustment  allowance  privi- 
leges of  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  until  all  World 
War  11  veterans  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  file  for  and  draw  their  total  t>eneflt£  under 
the  law  or  for  the  life  of  the  veterar.. 

"That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
our  Congressman  and  a  copy  to  each  of  otir 
two  Senators,  making  known   our  desires.** 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Garvin    ORtTMMONO. 

Post  Commander. 
Harrt   B.   Sheker. 

Post  Adjutant. 


CVA  Opposed  by  Wildlife  FederatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoto,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  Idaho  Wildlife 
Federation  and  adopted  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing as.sembled  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  6.  1949: 

Whereas  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
favors  the  maximum  feasible  conservation 
of  America's  natural  resources:  and 

Whereas  we  belisve  that  the  creation  of 
any  Federal  valley  authority  would  inter- 
fere with  the  Inherent  rlghu  of  States  in  the 
management  and  conservatloa  oi  tbeu  natu- 
ral resources;  and 
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Whereas  there  are  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  bills  to  create  additional 
valley  authorities:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, a  national  organization  in  regular 
annual  meeting  assembled  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  6.  1949,  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  creation  of  any  additional  Federal 
regional  or  valley  authorities  as  being  un- 
justified, unnecessary,  and  a  dangerous  de- 
parture from  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


Address  of  Hon.  Garence  J.  Brown,  of 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcord.  I  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league the  Honorable  Clarenci  J. 
Bfown,  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Ohio, 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
necticut Public  Expenditure  Council  at 
Hartford.  Conn.,  on  the  evening  of  June 
6,  1949. 

I  hope  that  this  address  will  be  widely 
read.  In  it  Congressman  Brown  makes 
a  revealing  and  eloquent  plea  for  prompt 
and  vigorous  implementation  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  reports.  It  is 
urgent  and  vital  that  we  take  action  to 
eliminate  waste  and  to  increase  efiBciency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  ovir  Govern- 
ment 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Governor  Bowles,  mem- 
bers of  the  Connecticut  Public  Expenditure 
Council,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  the 
executive  director  of  your  council  and  my 
good  friend.  Carter  Atkins,  invited  me  to 
speak  to  you  this  evening,  I  accepted 
promptly.  I  considered  the  invitation  an 
honor  and  a  privilege,  and  Its  acceptance  a 
pleasure,  for  it  gives  the  opportunity  to  see 
old  friends  again  and  perhaps  to  make  some 
contribution  to  the  good  work  in  which  this 
council  and  all  of  you  present  are  engaged 
on  behalf  of  i>etter  government. 

T  am  especially  pleased  and  very  much 
honored  la  having  three  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  present  tonight,  yotir  great 
Congressman  at  Large  and  my  good  friend, 
Antoni  S/ouiK,  another  close  friend.  Con- 
gressman John  Loock,  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  across  the  aisle,  Mrs.  Chase 
Going  Woodhouse.  I  am  also  h&ppy  to  see 
In  the  audience  one  of  my  old  friends  who 
formerly  represented  Connecticut  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Horace  Seely- 
Browa.  Connecticut  Is  to  be  congrattiiated 
on  the  splendid  representation  it  has.  and 
has  had.  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  subject  assigned  me  for  tonight  Is: 
Government.  Your  Servant  Or  Your  Master? 

There  was  a  time  In  our  history  when 
such  a  question  was  a  purely  academic  or 
hypothetical  one.  But  In  recent  years  It  has 
become  the  very  practical  and  all-Important 
question  of  the  day.  Governments — at  least 
all  free  governments — have  always  been 
brought  into  being  to  serve  the  people  who 
created  them.  In  every  free  government  the 
individual  citizen  Is  always  the  master,  but 
when  the  position  of  dtixen  and  govern- 
ment has  been  reversed,  and  the  government 


becomes  the  master.  It  is  no  longer  a  free 
government — and  those  living  tmder  such  a 
government  are  no  longer  free.  Need  I  re- 
mind you  of  that  which  history  teaches  us 
— ^that  free  and  representative  governments 
always  face  greater  danger  of  destruction 
from  within  than  from  without? 

There  are  many  kinds  of  masters.  There 
has  been  one  great  Master  of  all,  who  ga^e 
His  life  for  the  salvation  of  men.  But  there 
have  been  other  masters,  too — such  as  the 
Mussollnis,  the  Hitlers,  and  the  Stallns — 
who  rule  by  cruelty  and  oppression  over 
those  who  are  actual  slaves,  either  physical 
or  political. 

Down  through  the  ages  a  never-ending 
battle  has  been  waged  between  slavery  and 
freedom.  On  one  side  have  been  alined 
those  seeking  to  control  the  lives  and  activi- 
ties of  their  fellow  men.  and  on  the  other 
side  those  who  have  sought  and  fotight  for 
liberty  under  law  for  themselves  and  tlielr 
families. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  men  can 
be  enslaved.  High  taxes  and  a  huge  public 
debt  can  enslave  the  citizen  to  his  govern- 
ment and  bring  about  the  loss  of  his  liberty 
and  freedom.  The  average  American  now 
has  from  one  to  two  days'  wages  taken  out 
of  each  week's  earnings  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  government.  Just  let  any  of  you  next 
week  try  to  take  home  all  of  your  pay.  You 
will  find  you  cannot  do  It.  for  much  of  yovir 
earnings  are  withheld  by  a  beneficent  gov- 
ernment to  pay  Income  taxes,  or  imder  a 
promise  to  take  care  of  you  In  your  old  age. 
If  some  of  the  legislation  now  pending  in 
the  Congress  Is  enacted  Into  law.  more  will 
be  withheld  to  pay  for  yotir  Itimbago,  your 
grocery  bills,  or  what  have  you. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
the  last  day  of  this  month,  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment win  spend  approximately  940.000,- 
000.000  of  your  money  and  will  Increase  the 
public  debt  by  another  billion  or  so.  It  wUI 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  somewhere  l>e- 
tween  forty-three  and  forty-five  billion  dol- 
lars to  run  their  Nation's  Government  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  All  of  this  In  peace- 
time. 4  years  and  more  after  the  fighting 
stopped.  Compare  these  figures.  If  you  will, 
with  the  highest  Federal  expenditures  of  any 
prewar  year — less  than  nine  and  one-half  bU- 
llon  dollars — when  we  were  spending  otir  way 
back  into  prosperity. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  I  am  not  blaming  any 
one  President  or  any  one  Congress  for  that 
which  has  happened  and  Is  happening.  In 
fact,  all  of  us  are  to  blame  to  some  extent — 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  themselves. 

In  the  last  25  years  we  have  seen  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  grow  from  around 
SOO.OOO  to  the  total  of  approximately  2,300.- 
000  now  on  the  public  pay  roll.  We  have  seen 
the  departments,  divisions,  and  bureaus  of 
the  Government  mushroom  from  158  to 
nearly  2.500. 

Our  Federal  Government  Is  a  vast  enter- 
prise— by  far  the  largest  In  the  Nation.  It 
employe,  as  I  said  a  moment  age.  nearly 
2.200.000  civilians  In  addition  to  more  than 
the  1.500.000  in  the  armed  services:  a  total 
of  approximately  6  percent  of  our  employed 
population. 

Our  Federal  Government  annually  costs 
each  American  between  $275  and  $300.  and 
It  now  owes  the  average  American  family  of 
four  somewhere  between  $7,000  and  $8,000. 
It  Issues  regular  periodical  checks  to  over 
15.000,000  American  citizens,  or  to  more  than 
10  percent  of  our  entire  pwpulation.  It  now 
gives  suljstantlally  every  medical  care  and 
attention  to  more  than  24.000,000 — or  almost 
20  percent  of  our  papulation. 

The  Federal  Oovemmeht  now  reaches  di- 
rectly Into  every  American  home.  It  is  a 
partner  In  every  successful  business  concern, 
and,  technically  at  least,  sits  In  on  every 
friendly  Saturday  night  poker  game  aiKl 
takes  tu  share  of  the  winnings. 


While — in  view  of  my  youthful  appear^ 
ance — it  may  be  hard  for  you  to  believe  It, 
I  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  my  home  Stata 
of  Ohio  more  than  30  years  ago.  Since  then, 
I  have  spent  practically  all  of  my  time  In  the 
dual  capacity  of  public  servant  and  news* 
paper  publisher.  So  I  have  a  sort  of  a  split 
personality — not  exactly  along  the  lines  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde — but  as  a  news- 
paper publisher  I  have  long  lieen  a  taxpayer 
and  a  critic  of  governmental  viraste  and  ex- 
travagance, while  as  a  public  official  perhaps 
It  can  be  said  I  have  been  a  tax -spender  and, 
therefco-e,  the  object  of  public  criticism. 

As  a  result  of  my  experience  in  and  out  of 
public  office,  and  In  the  hop>e  that  something 
could  be  done  to  correct  evident  deficencles, 
I  reached  the  conclusion  It  was  time  soma 
outside  agency  be  established  to  take  an  over- 
all look-see  at  our  Government.  World  War 
n,  which  had  brought  such  a  great  expan- 
sion and  growth  in  our  governmental  struc- 
ttire,  was  over.  The  time  had  come  to  cut 
the  Federal  Government  back  down  to  slse. 
So,  I  studied  carefully  all  the  various  efforts 
which  had  t>een  made  In  the  past  to  reorgan- 
ize the  Government,  and  In  January  1M7,  I 
introduced  In  the  Hoxise  H.  R.  775,  a  bUl  to 
create  the  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government — 
for  It  Is  In  the  executive  branch  that  ap- 
proximately 99  percent  of  all  Government 
expenditures  are  made.  After  I  had  pre- 
pared H.  R.  775.  I  discussed  lU  content  and 
purpose  with  Senator  Lodck.  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  Senator  agreed  fully  that  the 
time  had  come  for  action  and  Introduced  a 
similar,  or  companion,  bill  In  the  Senate. 

With  the  splendid  help  of  Senator  Lodoz. 
H.  R.  775  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  In  the  early  stunmer  of  1947. 
It  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  12-man. 
bipartisan  commission.  4  members  of 
which  were  to  be  appwinted  by  the  President, 
4  by  the  President  pro  temjxjre  of  the 
Senate,  and  4  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  6  members  com- 
ing from  private  life  and  6  from  public 
life.  The  Commission  was  organized  at  the 
White  House  in  August  of  1947,  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  President  Truman.  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  only  living  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  been  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  by  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  Joseph  W.  Mamtts,  the  great  legisla- 
tor from  your  neighboring  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  chosen  as  chairman.  Under 
his  Inspired  leadership,  tbe  Commission  and 
nearly  500  other  Americans  went  over  our 
Federal  Government  with  a  fine-toothed 
comb  for  more  than  20  months,  completing 
their  labors  on  Thursday,  May  26,  when  the 
Commission  submitted  its  final  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  pause  for  a 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  America's  greatest 
and  most  beloved  elder  statesman — Herbert 
Hoover.  Just  think  of  It — here  was  a  man 
who  had  held  the  highest  office  In  the  gift 
of  his  people — a  man  well  past  the  three 
score  and  ten  mark  in  life,  suffering  from 
a  painful  disabUity  incurred  while  circling 
the  earth  In  the  service  of  his  cotintry — a 
man  sufficiently  well  endowed  with  worldly 
goods  as  to  permit  him  to  take  his  leisure — 
forgetting  himself  and  all  else  to  answer  his 
country's  call  and  to  accept  an  Important 
new  assignment.  As  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mission, he  has  guided  Its  every  activity. 
The  brlUiance  of  his  mind,  the  greatness  of 
his  understanding,  the  broadness  of  his  ex- 
perience, the  strength  of  his  spirit,  the 
friendliness  of  his  heart,  and  the  patience 
of  Job  enabled  him  to  give  to  otir  com- 
mission the  leadership  it  had  to  have  to 
successfully  accomplish  lU  task.  WhUe  aU 
of  us  on  the  Commission  worked  long  and 
aMIuously.  Herbert  Hoover  outworked  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  He  has  grown  in  the 
minds  and  in  tbe  hearts  of  tbe  American 
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Mcrlwrt  MDOV«r'«  gr«M  wrmw  «•  tlMfli.  to 
his  euuntry.  MM  to  all  MMMSMf.  A  Ha* 
Uon'*  gratitud*  com  vtth  him,  now  th«t  b« 
baa  aoflipUud  hu  iMt  uik-ui  duttM  m 
fliMlii— II  Of  our  OomoUMMon  and  0(m«  aor* 
raUTM  to  prtvoto  Mt. 

OdMm  bOitdM  Mr.  Woefar  wtto  amrwl  '>n 
tlM  Coountwlon  wrr*  Drftn  Ach— on,  ■•«• 
r«t*rjr  o(  Mtat'-.  thr  lau  jsmM  V.  porrMtal. 
■Mntary  of  NsttonaJ  DtftnM;  Artliur  8 
l^amininc.  f'inn«r  Ctwtmuin  of  tb«  Ctvil 
•mtvim  Commktmkem  and  now  praatdcnt  uf 
Olito  WtaHyan  Onl^omty,  Jaa»pb  P  lUtt- 
nady.  (ortn#r  Ambaaaador  to  Oraat  Brttaln; 
M.  Row*.  Jt .  fnrmar  WhlM  Houm 
and  AMiatant  Attornajr  Oanarai, 
K  PpUoek.  tirofeMor  of  potHtCat 
UnlvOTlHf  Of  MUrlilKan:  OwTfa  M 
MmuI.  ladmmallai  of  omo;  iiaaaton  Atkan. 
u(  VrnaoRt  SMI  MaOloUan.  at  Mtrnmrn:  our 
Uirnttr  colUacua  in  th«  Houaa,  Carur 
Manaaco.    u(    Alabaoia.   and    yotir    humbta 


It  waa  aoon  datcrmtncd  w*  naadad  all  the 
balp  wa  ruuld  RCt.  and  that  the  bMt  way  to 
pcoeaad  would  be  to  organ  use  taak  forcea  to 
atudy  the  varloua  departmenu,  (unctloni, 
and  actlvitlea  or  the  Oovernment  In  an  effort 
to  find  meana  and  methoda  of  obtaining 
graatar  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  oon- 
dtKt  of  public  busineaa.  Tweuty-fotir  of 
ttoeaa  taak  forcaa  were  set  up.  and  more  than 
MO  great  Americana,  each  an  outatanding 
laodar  in  bla  own  Arid,  were  drafted  to  serve 
on  them— and  when  I  say  drafted.  I  do  mean 
drafted. 

I  have  seen  Herbert  Hoover  call  In  leading 
citisena  and  have  heard  him  say  to  them. 
•This  country  haa  been  good  to  you.  Just  as 
it  has  been  good  to  me.  It  haa  permitted 
you  to  rise  from  humble  beginnings  to  be- 
come the  head  of  a  great  organization  You 
bare  your  affairs  In  good  ahape.  Your  cotin- 
try  needs  you  now.  You  can  afford  to  Kive 
It  the  next  6  montha  of  your  time.  You 
are  being  drafted  into  the  public  service." 
The  only  excuse  for  refusing  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  Commiasion  would  accept  waa  that  of 
111  health. 

Tboae  who  served  on  these  ta-vk  forcea  are 
entitled  to  the  undying  gratitude  of  our 
people  Moat  of  them  worked  without  ccm- 
pcnaatlon.  Many  of  them  not  only  refused 
reimbursement  for  expenses  Incurred,  but 
furnUhed  their  own  technical  and  secre- 
tarUl  help  without  «roat  to  the  Ocvemment. 
And  what  a  magnificent  Job  they  have  done! 
Their  24  taak-force  reports  are  the  only 
aourcea  in  existence  from  which  can  be 
obtained  detailed  Informanon  on  the  way 
cur  Federal  Oovernment  oi>erate8.  The  au- 
thoritative material  and  information  sub- 
■Mttad  by  these  taak  forces  will  long  serve  as 
A  goMa  to  direct  the  work  of  future  Con- 
graaMs  and  Pederal  officials.  The  Commls- 
alon.  sitting  day  after  day.  poured  over  these 
taak-force  repcru.  heard  the  teistlmony  of 
their  members,  and  carefully  studied  their 
aimaallnns  and  recommendatlona. 

In  turn,  the  Commlaalon  has  submitted 
to  tha  Congreaa  19  separate  reports  of  Its 
own.  contalniug  S18  specific  recommt^ida- 
Uona  aa  to  how  we  can  obtain  greater  econ- 
and  efflclancy  in  the  operation  of  our 
Oovernment.  If  these  reoomxnenda- 
are  made  effective,  the  cost  of  oper- 
•tlag  the  Federal  Government  can  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  13.000.000  000  a  year.  and. 
In  aiy  oplniaa.  perhaps  by  aa  much  aa 
MOOO.OOO.OOO. 

What  were  acme  of  the  thinga  the  taak 
forces  and  our  Ccmmiaalun  found  wrong  with 
the  Oovernment? 

Wall,  for  mstance.  tha  budget  document — 
m  kfUfa  book  of  l.flTO  pagaa  from  which  it  U 
•ImooI  tmpoaaiMa  to  determine  the  real  cost 
9t  Mqr  ol  tttm  vailoua  programs  uX  tUa  Oov* 
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On*  tula  In  tba  Vat«rana'  Ad* 

m  budget  la  maraly  "aalarlaa  a«>d 

•MaNrrxnO"     in    anoctiar    la    a 
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IM  doat  fit  soma  <rp»r- 

have  to  look  for,  and  would 

IT  to  different  Itema   In  different 

knd  sections  of  the  budget.    If  you 

tn\MM  any  lunta,  and  would  add  all 
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actual  coat  of  soma  govantinantal 
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a«eoi>ntlnfr.   tha   federal   Oovem* 

mainuins  three,  and  often  four, 

knd  complata  eeta  of  books,  which 

do  not  agroa  one  with  tha  other 

el  superMsors  sre  often  nompeti- 

to  the  number  of  employees 

rather  than   for  tha  elBrtatit 

way  in  which  thay  function 

I   not   take   tha  auparvlaor,   who 

naw  baby  arrtva  In  bla  home  and 

little   exira   Income,    very    long   to 

by   adding   a  docan   employees, 

t  an  extra  $60  In   monthly  pay. 

under  present  archaic  regula- 

low  takes  aa  long  aa  18  months  to 

on    unaatlafactory    civil    service 

after     many     lengthy     hearings 

uduaily  result  In  the  discharging  of- 

ler  than  the  unsatisfactory  worker, 

on  trial.    No  wonder  some  depart- 

have  told  us  10  percent  of  their 

do  little  work  and  should  be  dis- 

but  that  it  la  too  much  trouble  to 

them. 

than  half  of  the  purchases  made  by 

-al  Oovernment  are  of  items  coat- 

ihan  •10;  yet  it  costs  the  taxpayers 

proce.ss  each  purchase  order. 

situation  exists   in  the  public 
of    the   Oovernment.     Two 
Federal  agencies  recently  surveyed 
projected  dam  at  the  same  site 
river  and  announced  the  result 
surveys    on    the    same    day,    at    a 
istimated  coat  of  taSO.OOO  per  sur- 
two  similar  dams,   with   one  estl- 
coat    •385.000.000    and    the    other 
According  to  a  task  force  re- 
money  has  been  spent  on  irri- 
at  a  coat  of  •3.500  per  acre  for 
of  land  which  could  poaaibly  be 
by  the  new  dam. 

vernment  hospitala  were  found  to 

construction  in  cities  or  communl- 

other  Oovernment  hospitals  were 

for  lack  of  patients.    In  one  Oov- 

hoepital   vialt.   more  doctors   than 

were   found,   and   In    a   number  of 

less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  beds 

ipled.     Yet.  the   hospiUl  building 

vas  going  madly  on. 

In    Social    Security    a    task    force 

6,000   Oovernment   employees 

in    poeting    detailed    actuarial 

hlcli  have  no  real  value,  since  the 

changed  10  years  ago. 

study  showed   that   In   numerous 

aa  many  as  five  separate  agencies 

JD^partment  of  Agriculture  were  at- 

to  advise  the  same  farmer  at  the 

how  to  run  the  same  farm. 

National  Defense  Batabllshment  a 

error  was  found   In   a  •36.000.000 

request.       Many   hundreds   of   tanks 

be  located  or  accounted  for.  and 

M  aeem  to  have  diaappeared  some- 

IVhen  a  requeat  for  an  appropria- 

100.000   each    to    modernize   scores 

tlmks  was  looked  Into,  it  was  found 

had  already  been  tranaferred  to 

wanch    of    the    National    Defense 

lant  where  they  bad  been  modem- 

800  each. 

Oovernment  oOoe  the  Individ- 
load  waa  fixed  at  handling  13 
day.  A  cnmmia.«U.n  tiwestlgator, 
qulaUy    watching    the    operation, 


al  noat 
engaged 


wis 


not#d  tha  at araga  w«jfkef  c^nild  aaatty  handla 
Ave  itama  In  an  hour  without  overstrain. 

In  tha  inaurance  aaatlon  et  ttoa  Vatarana' 
Admlnlstratton  the  work  load  par  amployea 
la  f  niy  i^e-fourth  of  that  which  partalna 
In  private  insurance  eompanlaa  for  com- 
parable transactions. 

On  the  financial  front  the  Governmant 
ofun  paya  Intarest  on  Us  own  money. 

In  tha  Poat  OlBca  Department  a  penny 
poateard,  on  tha  average  coata  the  Govern • 
ment  two  and  onc'half  cenu  for  printing  and 
delivery. 

I  could  TO  on  "ad  nauseam. "  giving  ytni 
thouaanda  of  examples  of  waata,  aitrava- 
gance,  and  poor  maoagcxuant  In  tha  Fadaral 
Oovarnmant, 

Tha  Hofiver  CommUston  haa  pointed  out 
what  ean  ba  dona  about  It  and  bow  sticb 
Rituationa  can  be  curtd.  It  Is  now  up  to  tha 
Frrsidant,  tha  Congfsa,  and  to  you,  tha 
people  of  the  Dnitad  States,  to  decide  huw 
badly  you  want  tha  job  done, 

About  20  percent  of  the  recommandatlona 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  can  be  made 
effective  by  executive  or  administrative 
order.  Between  30  and  40  j?ercent  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  President  through  the 
submission  of  reorganization  plans  to  the 
Congress  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions can  only  be  made  effective  through  the 
enactment  of  new  Federal  statutes  or  a 
change  lu  our  present  laws. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  tonight  that  it  app<^ar8  likely  many  of 
the  reforms  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commiasion  will  be  put  into  effect  reasonably 
socn.  President  Truman  has  advised  us  that 
lie  is  supporting  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  that  he  now  has  a  number  of  re- 
organization plans  ready  to  send  to  Congress 
within  a  "few  days."  He  has  already  sent 
several  messages  to  Capitol  Hill,  proposing 
and  urging  enactment  of  new  laws  to  carry 
out  the  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions. The  Congress  has  passed,  and  the 
President  has  signed,  a  new  law  fur  the  re- 
organization of  the  State  Department.  My 
three  distinguished  colleagues  from  Connect- 
icut who  are  sitting  at  the  banquet  table  here 
tonight  all  supported  the  bill  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  Department,  which, 
Incidentally,  your  Congressman.  John  Lodge, 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, helped  prepare.  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  National  Defense  Bs- 
tablishraent.  which,  if  enacted,  will  result  in 
the  saving,  in  operational  costs  alone,  of  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-half  billion  dollara 
a  year. 

The  House  now  has  before  it  a  bill  to  re- 
organize the  procurement  activities  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  and  to  create  an  Office 
of  General  Services  In  which  will  be  consoli- 
dated many  present  agencies  and  bureaus, 
making  possible  much  greater  economy  and  , 
efficiency. 

So.  we  are  moving  alonsr,  but  It  will  take 
time  to  accomplish  all  of  the  results  we  de- 
sire. The  great  work  cannot  be  finished  In  a 
day.  It  will  take  many  months,  and  perhaps 
even  years,  to  complete  the  task,  but  If  you. 
the  people,  continue  to  give  the  same  almost 
unanimous  support  to  the  recommendations 
of  our  Commission  that  you  have  to  our  ef- 
forts In  the  past,  then  really  worth-while 
results  will  be  brought  about. 

Why  Is  It  so  Important  to  get  greater  econ- 
omy and  efllclency  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  In  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? Well,  my  friends.  It  Is  economic  his- 
tory that  no  government,  or  no  national 
economy,  haa  ever  sxu^lvad  where  as  much  as 
40  percent  of  the  people's  Inccrme  has  been 
takan  away  from  them  in  the  form  of  taxea 
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to  Mtpport  tha  OotamtMnt,  Tha  eraah  hm 
alwaya  aoiM  bafora  tha  ovar-atl  tax  burdon 
raaebad  40  pareont  oT  tha  national  Ineoma, 

Today  tha  coat  of  govammant  to  otir  poo- 
Bla— Fadarat,  ttata,  and  loeal— •▼•»•■•  M*r- 
ly  M  paroant  of  thair  toui  incoma,  Wa  hata 
raachad  tha  dangar  poMt.  Wa  are  witbin  at 
laaat  7  pareant  of  tha  point  wha/a  all  otbar 
•oeoomlaa  and  governments  have  failed,  and 
It  now  appears  wa  are  facing  a  probable  da- 
cltne  In  our  national  income.  A  Treasury  ra^ 
port  haa  Jtiat  baan  ralaaaed  showing  that  for 
the  first  S  montha  of  1949  our  Federal  reve- 
nue receipts  have  been  •16,400,000,000  aa 
compared  to  •18.800,000.000  received  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1948.  So,  It  Is  of  tha 
uimottt  importanoo— in  fact,  tha  future  of 
our  peopla  and  our  dountry  dapanda  upon 
It— that  wa  Uka  pronpt  and  draatic  action  to 
cut  tha  coat  of  Govarnmant,  and,  at  tha  aama 
tlma,  to  maka  It  mora  amcient  and  affactlva. 

Let  m$  oongratulaM  you  who  are  bare  to- 
night on  tha  great  work  you  have  started  In 
your  State,  Connecticut  was  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  to  name  an  official  commission 
to  study  the  State  government  for  reorgani- 
sation purposes.  A  number  of  other  States 
are  now  taking  similar  action.  Connecticut 
has  lead  the  way.  I  wish  you  godspeed  In 
your  efforu.  Let  us  be  the  masters  of  our 
Government,  rather  than  to  have  the  Gov- 
arument  as  our  master. 


War  Exci»«  Taxes  on  Transportation  and 
Commanications  Are  an  Unjast  Peace- 
time Burden — Shoald  Be  Repealed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
high  wartime  excise  taxes  levied  on  com- 
munications and  on  transportation  are 
discriminatory  in  nature,  and  have 
burdened  commercial  users  of  these  fa- 
cilities and  curtailed  all  nonessential 
use. 

These  taxes  were  imposed  during  the 
war  to  discourage  the  use  of  our  over- 
burdened communications  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  as  well  as  to  raise  needed 
revenue  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  the  war  is  over  and  the  taxes  re- 
main in  effect  even  though  at  the  time 
they  were  enacted  there  was  an  implied 
promise  that  they  would  be  removed  at 
the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  communication  tax  is  higher  than 
any  of  the  other  so-called  luxury  taxes, 
and  there  is  no  justification  for  this  dis- 
crimination. Phone  service  and  the  use 
of  telegram  and  cable  facilities  are  not 
luxuries  but  are  business  and  social  ne- 
cessities, and  the  tax  on  them  is  based 
on  no  sound  principle  of  taxation  and  is 
without  justification  now.  These  taxes 
especially  penalize  commercial  firms  in 
the  western  section  of  our  Nation  far  re- 
moved from  the  centers  of  population 
which  must  use  telephone  and  telegraph 
facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  busi- 
ness since  the  taxes  are  a  percentage  of 
the  rate  which  in  turn  is  largely  based  on 
distance.    In  the  case  of  telephone  serv- 


ie«,  thd  tax  hM  prcfdntdd  sti  tddttUmsl 
dettrretit  to  Um  extdfukm  of  rural  llfiM. 
Thd  prtfMi  cxelM  tax  oti  ih«  tranfl- 
portttlon  of  both  propertr  »n4  p«r«m« 
operates  as  a  •»!«•  tax  upon  an  casefitiA) 
service  that  U  itot  a  luxury  atid  has  to 
be  used  repeatedly  by  large  sectUms  of 
the  population.  Commercial  travelers 
and  business  commuters  mu«t  pay  the 
same  tax  as  persons  who  travel  (or  pleas- 
ure. The  tax  on  property  transporU- 
tlon  has  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  com- 
modities and  to  an  extent  greater  than 
the  amount  of  the  Ux  since  the  tax  U 
Included  in  each  percentage  mark-up  In 
the  course  of  movement  of  goods  from 
producer  to  consumer. 

In  the  transportation  tax,  as  In  the 
communications  tax.  the  Western  States 
arc  discriminated  against.  The  taxes  add 
to  the  competitive  disadvantages  under 
which  western  agriculture,  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  other  Industries  are 
already  laboring  by  reason  of  being  far- 
removed  from  the  great  eastern  markets 
and  centers.  These  taxes  also  exert  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  Western  States 
tom^st  business,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  substantial  annual  levenue  to 
these  States. 

I  believe  that  the  wartime  excise  taxes 
on  communications  and  transportation 
are  excessive  and  should  now  be  removed 
to  prevent  further  discrimination  against 
the  citizens  of  our  Western  States.  I 
have  introduc<'d  legislation  to  repeal 
these  taxes.  H.  R.  205.  H.  R.  207.  and  H.  R. 
208.  of  which  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

The  Mountain-Pacific  States  Confer- 
ence of  Public  Service  Commissions  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  concerning 
these  taxes,  as  follows: 
aBsoLunoN  opposing  taxes  based  on  a  peh- 

CENTAGE    OF    CHARGES    PAID    FOR    TRANSPORTA- 
TION  AND  COMMUNICATION  SERVICES 

Whereas  existing  revenue  acta  provide  for 
taxes  on  freight  and  passenger  transpc«tAtion 
and  communication  services  on  basis  of  per- 
centages of  the  charges  paid  for  such  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas  experience  has  shown  that  taxes 
based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  charges  paid 
fall  much  more  heavUy  upon  the  people  of 
the  11  Western  States  than  upon  those  of 
other  areas;  that  such  taxes  substantially  add 
to  the  competitive  disadvantages  under 
which  western  agrtctilture.  mining,  manufac- 
turing, and  other  industries,  are  already 
laboring  by  reason  of  being  far-removed  from 
the  great  eastern  markets  and  centers;  that 
such  taxes  exert  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
Western  States  toiu^t  buainess,  which  haa 
been  the  soxirce  of  substantial  annual  reve- 
nue; and  that,  on  the  whole,  such  taxes  are 
grossly  unfair  and  unduly  prejudicial  to  the 
people  of  the  11  Western  States;  and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  the  large  volume  of 
transportation  performed  by  private  carriers 
which  are  exempt  from  tax.  a  further  dis- 
crimination exists  not  only  in  the  11  Western 
States  but  throughout  the  entire  country; 

and 

Whereas  this  conference  has.  on  numerous 
occasions,  gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
afore-mentioned  discriminatory  features  of 
the  existing  revenue  acts:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Moun- 
tain-Pacific Statea  Conference  of  Public  Serv- 
ice Commlaalona.  In  regtUar  session  at  San 
Franclaco.  Calif  ,  on  May  6  and  6.  IMB.  re- 
affirm   the    poaltlon    they    have    heretofore 


taken  and  agatn  earMstly  urge  tha  Coofrav 
to  amaiMl  tJie  axtatittf  rtvanua  aeu  ee  as  to 
ramova  tlie  aforaaald  dtacrtmlnatioti. 

I  htnUf  earttfy  ttiat  tha  foregoing  raaotu- 
tion  waa  duty  intfwMeed,  paaaad,  and 
aOoptad  at  a  regular  aaaaloa  of  the  MounUln- 
Pacific  Butas  Confaranca  of  PuMta  Sarviee 
Commlaalona  haUl  at  Han  Pranciaoo,  Calif.,  M 
May  6  and  6,  1940, 

ROWASO  rucAa,  Secretary. 

TaX€»  collected  on  comrnunicationt  arxd 
trantportation  In  »ae>i  of  tti«  It  MounUtn 
Pacific  Btatei  and  the  grand  totalt  of  $uoh 
taxts  for  flBcal  year  endtd  Junt  30,  i94i 
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raMorala.. 

Colnrsdo... ...... 

Idaho  . .......... 

MontMw 

Nevada 

New  Metioo 

Oraaaii. .........  > 
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Wasblnctoo 
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Total  United 
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44.      . 
4,ri.TIS 

sas.iss 

14U.707 
43i.Mue 

I,  ISO, 
Ml, 

iUI.MO 


fallen 


iii.r 
aM,us 

4S,077 


1.737,530 
37,1«3 


Talalof 

batlielaM 

aftaaai 


•477,  saj 
H.  JN7,  -Ml 
U,  Ml,  lot 


4M,MS 
4S4,Sai 


«.»8.«7t 
243.211 


«0,236.2aK  ««.  183,800 

a82.2W.2r;4«,n«,o« 

I 


1M.410,0M 
1,081,078,206 


Note.— Compiled  from  Aiinual  Report  ol  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue.  U.  8.  Treasury  Department,  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  June  30.  KMS. 

I  am  also  including  the  substance  of 
the  bills  which  I  have  introduced  for 
the  removal  of  these  taxes: 


IH.  R.  205,  81st  Cong.,   Ist 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  transportation  of 
property 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subchapter  K  of 
chapter  30  o*  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda 
(relating  to  the  tax  on  transportation  ot 
property)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shall  apply  to  amoimta  paid  on  or  after  tha 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  beglna 
more  than  20  days  after  the  date  of  tha 
enactment  of  this  act  for  transportation  on 
or  after  such  first  day. 


IH.  R.  207,  8l8t  Cong..  Irt  aeaa.] 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  certain  telegraph. 

telephone,  radio,  and  cable  facilltlea 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  3465  (a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  Impoaltlon  and 
rate  of  tax)  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  thla  act 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  amounts  paid  pur- 
suant to  bUls  rendered  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  mora 
than  20  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  for  services  for  which  no 
previous  bill  was  rendered,  except  that  such 
an  amendment  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  such  services  as  were  rendered  more  than 
2  months  before  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  20  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 


[H.  R.  208.  8l8t  Cong..  Ist  seaa.) 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  transportation  of 

persons 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  30  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(relating  to  the  tax  on  transportation  of 
persons)   Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sac.  2.  Tha  amanrtnitr*  made  by  this  act 
shall  apply  to  amoanta  paid  after  the  data 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act  for  transporta- 
tion after  stich  data. 
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THc  NatioBal  Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  MtasotTU 
IN  THE  HOU<>X  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  ML^souri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  consideration  of  our  armed  serv- 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  at 
we  overlook  the  importance  of  one 
branch  of  the  service,  which  throughout 
ttac  jears.  both  in  time.<:  of  peace  and  in 
tiBe*  of  war.  but  particularly  In  times  of 
local  emergencies,  has  been  called  upon 
and  ha.s  re.sponded  with  an  efficiency  that 
ha-s  demonstrated  the  importance  and 
worth -w hi leness  of  this  service. 

I  am.  of  course,  referring  to  our  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  despite  the  fact 
that  it  hsLS  been  kicked  about,  and  has 
consLstently  borne  the  brunt  of  every 
economy  move,  and  otherwise  treated  as 
an  unwanted  .«:tepchlld  whose  presence 
Is  endured,  yet  has  time  and  again  risen 
to  the  emergency  of  the  hour  to  bring 
forth  the  plaudits  of  an  appreciative 
public. 

As  one  who  has  enjoyed — and  I  em- 
phasize and  repeat  "enjoyed  '  many  years 
Of  service  In  the  National  Guard,  and 
who  has  contributed  more  than  5  years 
to  another  volunteer  reserve  military 
force,  the  Missouri  State  Guard  which 
wms  active  while  the  National  Guard  of 
ICawHirl  was  in  Federal  .service  during 
World  War  11. 1  have  read  with  no  small 
degree  of  pride  where  the  One  Hundred 
Fortieth  Infantry,  my  old  National 
Guard  regiment,  has  been  called  upon  to 
furnish  a  provi.sionnl  company  to  act  as 
an  honor  guard  for  President  Truman 
when  he  attends  the  Thirty-fifth  Division 
reunion  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  on  June  10. 
11.  and  12. 

In  coiinection  with  these  remarks  I 
would  like  to  read  from  a  news  release 
which  appeared  in  many  of  the  news- 
papers of  my  district  last  week,  telling 
of  recent  activities  and  services  of  the 
On*  Hundred  Fortieth  Infantry  which 
rives  some  Indication  of  the  versatility 
of  these  peacetime  soldiers  who  contrib- 
ute so  generously  of  their  time  and 
ability  with  small  compensation,  and  who 
in  most  instances  are  motivated  by  a 
patriotic  desire  to  serve  their  home  com- 
munity, their  State  and  their  Nation  In 
tunes  of  peace,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  render  the  greatest  service 
of  which  they  are  capable  In  times  of  a 
national  emergency. 

The  National  GrAto's   VntsATiuTT 

iLLCSTmATKO 

Cats  aaABDr.AU.  Jun*  1. — The  vcnatUlty 
of  tbt  Nauooal  Guard  wu  graphically  Ulus- 
trated  thia  week  when  the  One  Hundred 
Fortieth  Infantry.  Minourl  National  Ouard. 
^st  reliered  from  disaster  relief  duty  waa 
called  upon  to  fumtsh  an  honor  guard  for 
the  President  of  the  United  Stuces. 

Saturday  evening.  May  21.  the  cltlaens  of 
Cape  Oirardeau.  Mo.  arose  horrified  from 
tketr  dinner  tables  to  witness  a  vicious  tor- 
nado that  skipped  around  the  city  for  7 
Itanute*.     Cuttuig  a  sifaag  path,  the  roar- 
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leveling  buUdliifB,  splintering 
,  dasuoylng  all  in  its  path,  left  a 
wake  of  bruken  bodies  and  build- 
score  totaled  23  dead  and  over 
with  property  damage  running 
nllUona      Even  with  the  high  winds 
were  very  real  hsi'ard.s  present, 
wires,  broken  by  the  Impact  of 
were  spitting  sparks  not  far  dls- 
the   spot    where    a    13.000-gallou 
:ank  emptied  Its  contents  over  the 
bumper-to-bumper  with  au- 
thelr   worried   occupants   seeking 
^  virtually  all  roads  were  blocked  and 
at  a  standstill.     Communications 
In  a  large  section  of  the  community 
Confusion    was    the    rule    and 
in    the    area.     Local    medical 
e  departments,  and  policemen  were 
by  the  enormity  of  the  situation 
llfflculty  of  movement.     The  sltua- 
desperate. 

SESVICE  TO  STORM  VICTIMS 

Company  and  Service  Corn- 
Hundred   and  Fortieth  Infantry, 
units    of    the    Missouri    National 
led   In   Cape   Girardeau   immedl- 
thelr  alert  plans  into  operation, 
the   key    personnel    of   both   com- 
l^cludlng  those  charged  with  han- 
unlcatlons,    rations,    and    food, 
and    administration,    were    con- 
ik-eek-end    range   firing   at    the   rifle 
Arcadia.  70  miles  distant.     These 
e   returned   to   Cape  Girardeau   as 
hey  had  been  advised  of  the  serl- 
the  disaster.     Despite  the  break- 
communications  and  the  complete 
traffic,   the  units  were   mobilized 
few  hours  and  within   15  minutes 
alert  call  went  out.  approximately 
were    assembled    at    the    armory. 
were  assigned  to  two  seriously 
areas    and    patrolled    those    parts 
th9    night.      A    command    post 
at  regimental  headquarters 
4tained  radio  contact  with  the  two 
areas  under  guard, 
meantime,    relief    personnel    sta- 
the  armory,  assisted  In  quartering 
rom  the  storm  which  were  evacu- 
housed  In  the  armory.    Guardsmen 
for  the  next  few  days,  protecting 
establishing  a  mess  for  the  military 
as  well   as  for  the  refugees,  and 
tent  camp  for  military  personnel 
armory.     For   3   days   and    nights, 
the  One  Hundred   and   Fortieth 
performed  the  many  duties  neces- 
dlsa.^ter  area,  ranging  from  traffic 
the  prevention  of  looting. 
isBlstance  was  recognized  by  Mayor 
letter  which  read  in  part:   "It  Is 
this  time  to  even  try  to  evaluate 
to    the    city    and    the    people 
you  were  protecting,  but   I 
that  you  snd  your  men  know  the 
on  that  the  people  of  this  city  feel 
sslstance  " 
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had  the  One  Hundred  and 
Infantry  been  relieved  of  disaster 
n  a  call  came  down  to  assemble  a 
company  to  act  as  honor  guard 
Preslient  Truman  during  the  Thirty- 
4lon  reunion  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.. 
11.  and  12.  This  assignment  re- 
roop  movement  of  over  200  miles 
soul  least  Missouri  to  the  heart  of  Ar- 
<KiarterB  and  messing  faculties  are 
also  a  pr  'requisite  to  a  movement  of  this 
kind  extending  over  several  days.  Uniforms 
had  to  be  cleaned  and  pressed,  helmet  liners 
painted,  Food  secured,  gasoline  provided. 
triKkfi  ch4  eked  over  and  a  host  of  other  last- 
minute  d<  tails  considered  to  Insure  that  the 
honor  gti^rd  arrived  spic  and  span  fur  this 


privileged  duty.  In  a  full-time  milltarT 
organisation  these  are  minor  problems,  but 
In  a  group  which  is  essentially  civilian,  whoa* 
members  spend  only  a  portion  cf  their  time 
In  military  training,  these  problems  are  mora 
difficult.  That  these  arrangemenu  proceed 
effi<:iently  and  smoothly  is  a  tribute  to  the 
versatility  of  this  new  National  Ouard. 


Formation  of  the  Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1854.  at  the  city  of  Ripon.  Wis., 
representatives  from  all  the  well-known 
political  parties  gathered  together  to  dis- 
cu.ss  the  dominant  i.ssue  of  slavery.  At 
this  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
the  effect  that  If  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  pa.':sed  the  Senate,  old  party  or- 
ganizations would  be  discarded  and  a 
new  party  to  be  called  the  Republican 
Party  should  be  formed.  Thereafter 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed 
the  Kansas -Nebraska  bill  on  March  3. 
On  March  20,  an  enlarged  meeting  was 
held  in  which  men  of  all  parties  partici- 
pated. As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the 
name  of  the  new  party  was  formally 
adopted,  and  plans  were  inaugurated  to 
place  the  new  party  before  the  people  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  first  Republican  State  mass  con- 
vention which  adopted  a  platform  was 
held  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  on  July  6.  1854. 
Thus,  the  political  idea  that  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Ripon  was  Implemented  by 
collective  action  on  the  part  of  men  from 
all  political  parties  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Spurred  by  the  dramatic  editorials 
of  Horace  Greeley,  the  new  party  as  thus 
formed  attracted  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  people  all  over  the  North.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  of  Interest  to  briefly  review  the 
historic  facts  relating  to  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

While  the  two  major  political  organi- 
zations In  this  country  have  for  some 
time  been  firmly  established  as  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties,  this 
condition  did  not  always  prevail  In  the 
160-year  history  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution. 

First  there  was  the  Federalist  Party, 
which  functioned  during  the  first  25 
years  of  the  Nations  history  under  the 
leadership  of  such  outstanding  patriots 
as  Washington.  Hamilton,  and  Adams. 
This  party  drew  its  main  suport  from 
commercial,  financial,  and  manufactur- 
ing groups  which  were  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  Constitution.  By  1792 
Jefferson,  Madi.von,  and  others  had  or- 
ganized anti-F'ederaiist  and  agrarian 
groups  Into  a  E)emocrat-Repubhcan 
Party  which  later  became  known  simply 
as  the  Democratic  Party  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Jackson.  During  the  1830s 
the  Whig  Party  developed  as  the  rival  of 
the  Jacksonlan  Democrats. 
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From  the  ISSO's  to  the  Civil  War  one 
of  the  burning  public  b&ues  was  the 
question  of  slavery.  The  Whig  Party 
hedged  on  the  matter,  avoiding  a  clear- 
cut  commitment.  The  Democrats  were 
divided  Into  northern  and  southern 
factions  over  the  issue  with  the  southern 
proslavery  Interests  in  control  of  the 
party.  When  the  leaders  of  the  old  line 
parties  failed  to  act.  splinter  groups 
appeared  such  as  the  Liberty  Earty  In 
1840,  the  Barnburners  In  1844  and  the 
Free  Soil  Party  in  1848. 

The  Whigs,  Democrats,  and  Free 
Soilers  were  the  principal  political 
groups  in  existence  in  1854  when  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois, 
touched  off  the  smoldering  political  pow- 
der keg  with  his  bill  to  create  two  new 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
permit  them  to  enter  the  Union  with  or 
without  slavery  as  their  constitutions 
might  provide. 

Antislavery  forces  feared  this  meas- 
ure would  upset  the  balance  and  open  the 
door  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
new  territories  of  the  West.  They  ac- 
cepted the  Kansas -Nebraska  bill  as  a 
challenge  and  determined  to  resist  It 
with  a  new  alinement  of  parties. 

While  the  Congress  debated  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill  people  gathered  at 
schoolhouses  and  churches  in  the  North 
and  warmly  discussed  the  proposal.  The 
meetings  attracted  the  remnants  of  the 
Whig  Party,  some  of  the  northern  Dem- 
ocrats and  most  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Free  Soil  Party.  Together  they 
formed  the  Republican  Party  of  today. 

No  doubt  many  local  meetings  were 
held,  but  Ripon.  Wis.,  is  generally 
credited  with  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

William  Starr  Myers,  the  Princeton 
University  historian,  states  in  his  book 
The  Republican  Party — a  history  that — 

Probably  the  meeting  which  especially  de- 
serves the  credit  for  leading  the  way  in  the 
organization  of  the  new  party  was  that  held 
at  Ripon.  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Wis.;  and 
Mr.  Alvan  E.  Bovay,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Whig  Party  who  lived  in  that  town, 
was  the  prime  mover  in  calling  the  conven- 
tion, and  also  In  the  use  of  the  name  Re- 
publican for  the  new  party. 

Mr.  Bovay,  who  later  held  the  rank  of 
major  In  the  Nineteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry 
In  the  Civil  War.  was  born  In  the  State  of 
New  York  In  1818  and  lived  for  a  while  in 
New  York  City.  He  later  became  a  lawyer 
and  settled  In  Ripon  In  1850.  In  1852  Mr. 
Bovay.  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York  City, 
said  to  Horace  Greeley,  with  whom  he  long 
had  been  acquainted,  that  inevitably  there 
must  be  a  new  ptuty  formed  on  the  basis 
of  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territo- 
ries Greeley  asked  him  what  he  would  name 
the  new  party,  and  Bovay  replied.  "Repub- 
lican." 

While  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  be- 
fore Congress,  he  wrote  Greeley  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1854  saying:  Your  paper  Is  now 
a  power  in  the  land.  Advocate  calling  to- 
gether In  every  church  and  schoolhouse  In 
the  free  States  all  the  opponents  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill,  no  matter  what  their  par- 
ty affiliations.  Urge  them  to  forget  previous 
political  names  and  organizations,  and  band 
together  under  the  name  I  suggested  to  ycu 
at  Lovejoy's  Hotel  In  1852.  I  mean  the  name 
Republican.  It  is  the  only  one  that  will  serve 
all  purposes  present  and  future — the  only 
one  that  will  live  and  last"  Greeley  r.p- 
proached  such  a  decision  only  by  slow  stages. 


but  on  J\in«  24.  after  the  KaniM-Nebraska 
bill  had  been  enacted  he  sui^gested  the  name 
Republican  in  an  editorial  article  In  the 
Tribune. 

Meanwhile  Bovay  had  been  at  work  in  a 
practical  manner.  Along  with  two  other 
men  of  Ripon,  a  Mr.  Bowen  and  a  Mr.  Baker. 
who  were  respectively  a  Democrat  and  a  Free 
Boiler,  he  Issued  a  call  for  a  public  meeting 
to  consider  the  situation  caused  by  the  legis- 
lation then  pending  In  Congress.  This 
meeting  took  place  In  the  Congregational 
church  in  Ripon  on  February  28,  1854,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  If 
this  legislation  should  pass,  old  party  organi- 
zations must  be  disregarded  and  a  new  party, 
to  be  called  the  Republican,  should  be 
formed,  based  solely  on  the  issue  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  March  3. 
The  Ripon  leaders  decided  not  to  wait  longer 
but  called  a  second  meeting  for  March  20,  In 
which  men  of  all  parties  were  to  participate. 
Mr.  Bovay  wrote,  many  years  later,  that  he 
went  from  house  to  house  and  shop  to  shop 
and  halted  men  on  the  street  to  get  their 
names  for  the  meeting  of  March  20,  1854.  At 
that  time  there  were  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred votes  In  Ripon,  and  by  a  vast  deal  of 
earnest  talking  I  obtained  53  of  them.  •  •  • 
We  went  Into  the  little  meeting  held  in  a 
schoolhouse  >^nigs.  Free  Soilers.  and  Demo- 
crats. We  came  out  of  It  Republicans,  and 
we  were  the  first  Republicans    n  the  Union. 

Gordon  S.  P.  Kleeberg.  LL.  D..  Ph.  D.. 
In  his  book  entitled  "The  Formation  of 
the  Republican  Party  as  a  National  Polit- 
ical Organization"  also  credits  Ripon, 
Wis.,  with  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
party.    He  wrote: 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  of 
the  movements  that  contemplated  definite 
action  toward  the  formation  of  a  new  party, 
took  place  In  Ripon.  Wis.,  on  February  28, 
1854.  After  a  thorough  canvass,  conference, 
and  general  comparison  of  views.  Initiated 
by  Dr.  Alvan  E.  Bovay,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Whig  Party,  among  the  Whigs,  Free 
Sellers,  and  Democrats  of  that  township,  a 
call  was  Issued  signed  by  hin.self  represent- 
ing the  Whigs,  and  by  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  other  two  parties,  for  a  Repub- 
lican meeting  to  consider  the  grave  Issues 
which  were  assuming  an  aspect  of  such 
alarming  importance.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended  by  persons  of  both  sexes 
from  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  and 
a  resolution  was  adopted  that.  If  the  Nebras- 
ka bill  then  pending  In  the  Senate  should 
pass,  they  would  "throw  old  party  organiza- 
tions to  the  wind  and  organize  a  new  party 
on  the  sole  Issue  of  nonextenslon  of  slavery." 
At  a  second  meeting  held  on  the  20th  of 
March.  1854.  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the 
bUl.  In  the  same  place,  by  formal  vote  of  the 
assembly,  the  town  committees  of  Whig  and 
Free  Soil  Parties  were  dissolved  and  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  consisting  of  three  Whigs,  one 
Free  SoUer,  and  a  Democrat,  were  chosen  to 
begin  the  work  of  forming  a  new  party. 
•     •     • 

The  first  Republican  State  mass  conven- 
tion which  adopted  a  platform  and  nomi- 
nated a  full  State  ticket  was  held  at  Jackson. 
Mich.,  on  July  6,  1854. 

Many  other  eminent  historians  credit 
Ripon,  Wis.,  with  the  distinction  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  the  Republican  Party, 
including  ex-Vice  President  Henry  Wil- 
son, who  personally  investigated  the 
facts  prior  to  1874  when  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  available. 

The  historian.  Rhodes,  In  volume  XL 
of  his  monumental  History  of  the 
United  States,  recognizes  the  meetings 


of  1854  held  at  Ripon  as  "the  earliest 
that  looked  to  the  new  party  movement 
under  the  name  Republican." 

Charles  A.  Beard,  in  his  Rise  of  Amer- 
ican Civilization  writes  in  reference  to 
the  party  movement  at  the  time  the 
agitation  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  of  1854  that— 

In  February  of  that  year,  a  numl)er  of 
Whigs  and  Democrats  assembled  at  RIpon, 
Wis.,  and  resolved  that  a  new  party  mtist  be 
formed  If  the  blU  passed.  When  the  ex- 
pected event  occurred,  the  Rl{X)n  Insurgents 
created  a  fusion  committee  and  chose  the 
name  "Republican"  as  the  title  of  their 
young  political  association.  In  July,  a 
Michigan  convention  composed  of  kindred 
elements  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act. 

David  Savllle  Muzzey  and  Dr.  Edward 
Stanwood  were  other  distinguished 
writers  who  referred  to  the  Ripon  meet- 
ing as  the  first  of  the  party  and  the  offi- 
cial History  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  held  In  St.  Louis  In  1896 
accepted  Ripon's  claims  without  qualifi- 
cation. 

During  his  lifetime  Major  Bovay,  who 
suggested  the  name  "Republican."  was 
interviewed  many  times  and  impressed 
himself  upon  his  interviewers  as  a  cred- 
itable witness  whose  testimony  was  ac- 
cepted unreservedly.  As  evidence  of 
this  the  following  are  given  as  some  of 
the  articles  giving  full  recognition  to 
the  claims  of  Ripon  and  to  Mr.  Bovay 
as  the  founder  of  a  great  party:  The 
Commercial  Advertiser,  January  16, 
1897;  Leslie's  Weekly.  June  18.  1896; 
Chautauquan.  November  1897;  St.  Louis 
Democrat.  1889;  Evening  Wisconsin,  No- 
vember 11. 1899:  and  Metropolitan  Mag- 
azine. August  1900. 

The  new  party,  launched  at  Ripon  In 
1854.  met  with  amazing  success  from 
the  start.  The  Republican  State  tickets 
were  elected  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
in  that  first  year,  1854.  The  next  year  a 
Republican  Governor  of  Ohio,  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  was  elected.  Eleven  Republican 
Senators  were  sent  to  Washington  and 
anti-Nebraska  majorities  were  secured  in 
15  States.  At  the  first  national  conven- 
tion of  the  party,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1856,  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  on  a  platform 
opposing  slavery  extension,  advocating 
Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
the  building  of  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road. In  spite  of  ineffective  organiza- 
tion In  many  Eastern  States  and  no  sup- 
port at  all  from  the  South.  Fremont  re- 
ceived 114  electoral  votes  against  174 
for  Buchanan.  Democrat. 

By  1858  the  new  Republican  Party  had 
rallied  sufficient  strength  to  elect  a  plu- 
rality of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Then  in  1860,  al- 
though the  Republican  Party  had  been 
in  existence  for  only  a  brief  6  years.  It 
won  the  Presidential  election  for  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  history — Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  Running  on  a  plat- 
form similar  to  that  of  1856  but  also 
advocating  a  homestead  law  and  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  Lincoln  polled  180  elec- 
toral votes,  while  Breckenridge,  of  the 
southern  Democratic  faction,  received 
72,  Douglas,  of  the  northern  Democrats 
12.  and  Bell,  of  the  Constitution-Union 
Party  39. 
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Ifr.  Speaker,  an  organized  effort  of 
spontaneous      origin      is      developing 
throuRhout  the  country  to  establish  In 
the  uty  of  Ripon  a  suitable  memorial 
preserving  for  posterity  the  building  In 
which  the  original  meeting  herein  de- 
scribed was  held.     There  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  detract  from  the  hLstoric  part 
played  by  the  Republicans  of  th.*  great 
State  of  Michigan  who  met  under  the 
oaks  in  the  month  of  July  of  1854  and 
formally  endorsed  the  proposals  adopted 
prior  thereto  at  the  meeting  held  in  the 
city  of  Ripon      I  trust  that  the  people 
of  America  will  support  the  efforts  to 
develop  a  lasting  memorial  at  the  city 
of  RipoD.  Wis.,  commemorating  the  birth 
there  of  the  Republican  Party. 


TW    Real    Estate    Lobby's    Propafsnda 
Versos  the  Actual  Heosinc  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

ur  MAJtaACHUsnrs 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  RKPRXSXNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ItAve  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
tlic  RicoaD.  I  include  an  article  which 
deals  again  with  the  critical  housing 
shortage: 

RcAL  BaTATs  LosaT'i  Pbopaoanva  Viasoa 
Actual  Houmra  SrroATioM 


If  m  recvnt  utItaI  from  Man  w«re  to  sit 
down  aoberly  and  read  through  the  stack  of 
pamphlets  nuw  flooding  forth  from  the  or- 
ganiaatlona  who  oppose  H.  R.  400tt.  the  public 
bousing  and  alum  clearance  bill,  be  would 
get  a  moat  incplrtng  picture  of  the  American 
housing  sltiaatton. 

Re  would  learn  that  our  bousing  shortage 
has  t>een  solved,  end  that  it  was  solely  due  to 
rent  control  anyway:  that  our  slums  are 
rapidly  disappearing  (or  indeed  that  we  never 
really  had  any  except  for  a  few  degraded  fam- 
Ulee  who  preferred  to  lire  that  way);  and 
that  {vactlcally  everybody  who  wants  a  new 
bouae  can  go  right  out  and  buy  one  from  an 
ordinary  private  builder. 

He  would  discover  that  the  Anaerlcan  rcai- 
dentlal-butldlng  business  Is  a  marvel  of  ef- 
ficiency. stabUity.  and  sturdy  Independence, 
and  that  the  only  poaalble  threat  to  ever 
greater  profrreas  In  the  future,  to  still  more, 
better  and  cheaper  homes  for  the  American 
people,  lies  In  sxich  legislation  as  that  under 
consideration  in  Congreaa  today. 

The  visiter  from  liars  would  probably  won- 
der why.  under  such  circumstances,  anybody 
bothered  to  write  or  promote  housing  legisla- 
tion at  all,  and  thus  Incur  the  disfavor  of 
such  pillars  of  the  public  Interest  as  the 
Washington  Realtors  Housing  Committee 
(NARKB)  and  the  Savines  and  Loan  League. 
for  even  a  Maruan  would  probably  know 
tbat  very  few  people  in  the  United  States 
bave  any  deelre  to  attack  private  enterp-rtse 
per  ae  or  to  get  tbe  Government  involved  in 
thlngi  unnecesaarUy. 

Now  I  hardly  need  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagtMS  In  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
If  oar  Ttaltor,  attracted  by  this  rosy  picture, 
ahould  deride  to  send  for  his  family  and  settle 
perm:tneutly  on  our  aboree.  be  would  be  due 
for  a  alight  shock.  U)  say  the  least,  when  he 
came  to  aet  up  housekeeping.  Even  were  bla 
iDcone  in  tbe  upper  brackets,  he  might  not 
Aod  It  so  easy  to  secure  the  kind  of  borne  be 
lad  to  expect.    But  if  he  were  Just 
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Mart  Ian -American  earning,  say, 
000.  he  would  have  very  serious 
I  ndeed  In  almost  every  city  In  the 
I  bove  all  if  he  had  the  old-fash- 
ic  urge  to  ralae  a  large  family  of 
citizens.     And  if  his  income 
at  the  level  where  about  a  third 
D  families  must  sabalst,  say,  under 
national  average,  the  chances  are 
lave  to  get  along  in  a  dilapidated 
embodying  few  if  any  of  the  fa- 
advantages  of   the   American 
If  indeed  he  could  find  a  home 
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hard 
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klrd. 

visitor  wuuld  feel  pretty  sour  about 

picture  painted  by  the  real-estate 

he  would  understand  all  too  well 

discussing   bousing   legislation 

fervor. 

't  take  either  a  hypothetical  Mar- 
boiled  statistics  to  punch  holes 
propaganda  spread  around  by  those 
the  housing  bill.     Many  a  distln- 
C|)ngresaman  understands  the  actu- 
houslng  situation  frcm  bis  own 
ionai  experience.     But  since  these 
opagated  by  the  real-estate  lobby 
to  form   the  groundwork   for   the 
of  the  opposition  in  floor  de- 
dou)}tle8s.   Including  a   long   series   ot 
and  confusing  amendments,  per- 
r^um^  of  the  actual  facts  of  the 
uatlon,  by  contrast  with  these  Ilea 
may  be  worth  while. 
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bona  flde  evldenee  tends  to  prove 
I  hortage  Is  still  Just  about  as  bad 
pi  xtlcularly  In  our  larger  centers  of 
The  census  reported   3.200.000 
<  ouples    living    In    other    families' 
or  in  transient  quarters  at  the 
In  very  few  of  the  larger  cities 
building  rate  even  caught  up  with 
rate  of  increase  in  families,  let 
alflng  up  for  arrears,  a  fact  empha- 
and  over  In  well-supported  local 
before  congressional  committees. 
Service  Agency  of  America  made 
irvey  among  Its  local  agencies  all 
country  which  Indicated  that  the 
h(^slng  situation  is  little.  If  any.  bet- 
was  a  year  ago.    As  a  measure  of 
of  the  housing  shortage.  31  per- 
famlly  agencies  said  that  the  need 
In  their  communities  was  greater 
ago.  and  52  percent  said  the  de- 
about  the  same.    Only  17  percent 
e  Improvement. 

the  beet  evidence  that  the  short- 
acute  In  the  extreme  can  be  found 
Gallup  poll   (March  14.  1949.  re- 
people  were  aaked  a  very  simple 
"What  do  you  think  Is  the  most 
problem  facing  this  section  of  the 
7"    And  in  almost  every  region 
named  housing  as  second  only  to 
of  living, 
whafs   happening?     Instead   of 
as  it  should,  the  home  building 
t^adily   failing  off.     We're   further 
(rom  a  solution  of  the  shortage. 
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2  was  concocted  by  the  Pro- 

Cduncll's    Imaginative     researchers. 

pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Housing  Im- 

Slnce  1940"  here  Is  what  they  say: 

been  a  spectacular  improvement 

quility  and  usability  of  the  existing 

kouslng.  so  that  far  fewer  families 

living  under  conditions  that  can 

d«ecrlt^  as  'substandard'  than  at  any 

'    This  remarkable  deduction  waa 

by  a  truly  spectacular  manlpula- 

vcry  thin  and  questionable  data. 


Since  the  1940  census  of  housing,  bow- 
ever,  a  numljer  of  cities  have  made  very  re- 
fined and  exhaustive  door-to-door  and  room- 
by-room  surveys  of  their  slums  and  blighted 
areas,  using  the  most  scientific  procedures 
ever  yet  devised,  the  appraisal  method  for 
measuring  the  quality  of  housing,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Asscciatlon. 
And  In  every  city  for  which  the  results  are 
avRilable — New  Haven.  Philadelphui.  Mll- 
wavkee.  and  also  in  Baltimore  where  another 
type  of  method  waa  used — it  la  clear  that 
the  homes  requiring  outright  demolition  in 
the  Interests  of  public  health  and  welfare 
are  about  the  same  or  a  larger  number  than 
appeared  to  be  the  case  In  1940.  An  Interest- 
ing and  conclusive  analysis  of  the  Milwaukee 
survey,  highlighting  these  sad  conclusions, 
was  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  14  by  Congressman  Btxmtij.ek,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

SPECTJI-ATIVE  BtTlLDEXS  ARE  ONLT  HIACHIHG  THE 
RICHEST  THIRD  OF  THE  POPULATION,  AND  THS 
BCONO^T  aOUSZ  IB  NO  ANSWER 

Of  all  the  claims  made  by  real-estate  propa- 
ganc'tsts,  one  of  the  most  fantastic  Is  the 
notion  that  private  builders  are  producing 
homes  within  the  reach  of  everybody's 
pocketbooks.  About  a  year  ago  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Information  Committee 
Issued  a  release  saying,  "the  private  building 
industry  provided  new  homes  in  proper  pro- 
portions during  1947  for  families  in  every  in- 
come group  except  the  lowest  tenth  and  the 
highest  fifth  of  the  country's  income 
brackets."  The  false  and  fancy  statistics  on 
which  this  ridiculous  claim  was  made  were 
refuted  and  discredited  at  the  time  In  a 
statement  which  I  Included  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  15,  1948. 

But  now  Mr.  Robert  Oerholr,  chairman  of 
the  Realtors'  Washington  Committee  of  the 
National  Aasoclatlon  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
says  blandly  that  "the  building  industry  is 
returning  to  its  prewar  pattern  of  construc- 
tion for  all  Income  brackets  wherever  the 
demand  exists,  with  the  natural  emphasis 
on  the  economy  house"  (April  15.  1949) . 

Well,  even  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration admits  that  the  median  Income  of 
nonfarm  families  Is  around  •3.000,  and  that 
a  family  with  (3,000  should  not  pay  more 
than  96.000  for  a  house,  in  some  cases  less. 
Which  means  that  at  least  half  of  our  non- 
farm  families  would  need  houses  costing  less 
than  (ecxx)  If  they  were  to  buy  on  tbe 
speculative  market. 

And  even  •6.000  houses  are  very  few  and 
far  between,  despite  all  the  economy  house 
promotional  fanfare,  and  even  If  you  could 
find  one  it  would  very  likely  be  an  unfinished 
shell,  a  tiny  box  not  big  enought  for  a  garage 
or  a  few  cows  let  alone  a  normal  family 
with  two  or  three  children.  A  good  analysis 
of  this  economy  house,  and  its  dangerously 
low-living  standards,  was  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Congressman 
MrrcHELL.  of  Washington,  on  May  9.  19  9. 
This  analysis  proves  that  the  economy  house 
experience  Is  no  argument  for  lowering  the 
cost  limitations  for  public  housing  as  in- 
cluded In  H.  R.  4009.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  proves  beyond  question  that  they  must  be 
maintained  as  la. 

But  in  any  case,  all  the  evident*  shcv.a 
that  the  speculative  builders,  today  as  well 
as  throughout  the  past  several  decades, 
hardly  ever  reach  a  family  that  Is  not  in 
the  top  third  income  bracket. 

"What  la  happening  In  the  field  from  $6,000 
to  •9.000  hotises."  said  Senator  Cain,  of  Wash- 
ington, during  the  Senate  hearings  on  the 
housing  bill  to  a  Midwestern  bank  president, 
representing  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. "I  see  no  houses  In  that  field  In  tlie 
fourth  Federal  reserve  diauict."  was  the 
reply. 

And  here  is  what  Mayor  Van  Antwerp,  of 
Detroit,  said  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
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United    States    conference    of    mayors    in 
Washington : 

"How  many  times  during  the  past  3  yean 
have  you  read  in  the  real-estate  section  of 
your  Sunday  paper  that  the  private  home 
builders  were  on  tbe  verge  of  producing  the 
low-cost  home  on  a  volume  bsisis?  Officials 
of  the  FHA  and  the  heads  of  the  home  build- 
ers associations  have  been  singing  this  theme 
song  for  years.  The  current  version  of  this 
campaign  is  the  '"HA-sponsored  $6,000  econ- 
omy house.  During  the  year  1948.  more  than 
90  percent  of  all  new  homes  built  In  Detroit 
were  priced  in  the  $10,000  and  higher 
brackets.  Most  so-called  economy  houses  on 
careful  scrutiny  turn  out  to  be  either  a  glori- 
fied garage  or  a  partially  completed  hoiise 
constructed  In  Mudville  several  miles  beyond 
the  corporate  limits  of  your  city." 

A  REAL  HOCSING  PROGRAM  WAS  BADLT   NEEDED  IN 
1946,    1947,   AND    1948;    fl'S   AN    ABSOLLTE   NE- 

CESsrrT  roDAT 

All  during  the  campaign  against  the  Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft  bill  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  and  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  real-estate 
lobby  played  one  tune  in  perfect  unison. 
"Public  housing  and  slum  clearance  would 
be  Inflationary."  Often  the  intended  Im- 
pression was  that  they  were  not  against  the 
principle  of  better  housing  and  getting  rid 
of  slums.  Oh.  no,  indeed,  but  not  now.  This 
is  the  wrong  time. 

And  most  of  the  1949  antihousing  bill 
pamphlets  which  have  been  strewn  around 
by  the  thousands  still  sing  the  same  song. 
The  implication  throughout  is  summed  up 
by  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League  in  a  little  leaflet  called  the  Dangers 
of  Public  Housing,  as  follows :  "Billions  more 
would  be  added  to  our  dangerously  high  Fed- 
eral debt  and  more  fuel — more  credit — 
would  be  thrown  on  the  flames  of  Inflation." 

But  when  it  came  to  Iwittllng  against  rent 
controls,  or  getting  easier  credit  for  specula- 
tive building,  the  tune  was  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  Washington  Newsletter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  for 
March  9,  1949.  remarked  that  "there  are  dis- 
turbing signs  of  a  slackening  in  the  tempo 
of  housing  production  in  recent  months. 
•  •  •  The  time  has  come  when  national 
policy  must  be  directed,  not  to  the  problem 
of  checking  inflation,  but  to  the  problem  of 
preventing  deflation  In  our  economy."  So 
this  was  the  line  in  the  hearings  on  rent 
control.  And  now  the  quick  chanee  around 
la  complete  as  the  opponents  of  H.  R.  4009 
advance  economy  as  their  major  ally  in  their 
attempt  to  defeat  the  measure. 

So  it's  the  same  story  either  way.  No  use 
fixing  the  roof  when  it  isn't  raining,  and  you 
can't  fix  it  when  it  is  raining. 

But  the  truth,  by  contrast  with  this  double 
talk.  Is  quite  different. 

If  we  need  housing,  we  need  housing.  And 
If  we  have  needed  a  bold  housing  program 
ever  since  1945,  we  need  It  doubly  now.  For 
by  now  it  Is  absolutely  clear  as  crystal  that 
private  enterprise  will  not  and  cannot  solve 
the  housing  shortage  by  Itself,  that  private 
enterprise  will  not  and  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
slums,  that  private  home-buUding  enterprise 
can  only  serve  a  very  limited  segment  of  the 
housing  market,  has  already  met  most  of  that 
market  for  the  immediate  present,  and  Is 
therefore  declining.  ^ 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949  the  "starts" 
In  nonfarm  dwelling  construction  were  12 
percent  under  the  numl)er  started  In  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  single  fact,  to- 
gether with  other  downward  shifts  visible  in 
our  economy  at  present,  simply  makes  the 
need  for  housing  legislation  as  Imperative 
from  the  over-all  fiscal  viewpoint  as  it  always 
has  been  from  the  social  viewpoint. 

The  evidence  Is  all  In:  There  are  20.000.000 
words  of  it  in  congressional  hearings  since 


1944.  The  people  want  it.  On  April  24  Elmo 
Roper  summed  up  the  restilts  of  local  and 
Nation-wide  opinion  stirveys  on  housing  as 
follows:  "If  there  is  a  mandate  for  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  on  any  issue,  the  msuidate  on 
housing  is  perhaps  the  clearest  of  all.  The 
people  want  their  Congress  to  expedite  the 
building  of  new  homes.  Majorities  want  a 
program  of  slum  clearance  and  low-cost  pub- 
lic hotxBlng." 

Let's  get  btisy  and  pass  H.  R.  4009,  which 
will  shortly  be  before  this  body. 


Milton  Horace  West 


BIEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25,  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  liliLTON  HoR\CE  West,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Milton 
H.  West  was  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  efifective  legislators  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  House  from  Texas,  which 
has  produced  so  many  vigorous  public 
servants  in  the  National  Legislature. 

He  was  destined  to  follow  to  Congress 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  beloved  of 
Texans — John  Nance  Gamer.  When 
Mr.  Gamer,  who  had  been  Speaker,  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  House  to  become 
Vice  President.  Mr.  West  was  chosen  in 
a  special  election.  April  22,  1933.  His 
task  was  a  difficult  one.  But  he  did  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  his  illustrious 
predecessor. 

Milton  West  had  a  solid  Texas  back- 
ground, and  it  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
assisting  him  in  maintaining  balance 
among  the  swirling  currents  of  contro- 
versy in  Washington. 

A  native  of  El  Rancho.  Tex.,  he  at- 
tended the  West  Texas  Military  Acad- 
emy in  San  Antonio.  Then,  at  22,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C  of  the  Frontier 
Battalion  of  the  Texas  Rangers.  That 
was  in  1911.  In  this  superb,  rigorous 
service,  he  spent  nearly  2  years. 

Attracted  by  the  law.  he  gave  up  his 
role  in  its  enforcement  to  study  its  inter- 
pretation. In  a  law  office  in  Floresville, 
Tex.,  he  received  a  sound,  practical 
grounding  in  the  legal  principles  of  his 
Nation  and  his  State.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Texas  bar  in  1915  and  began  prac- 
tice In  Floresville,  where  he  remained 
until  1917.  In  that  year,  he  moved  to 
Brownsville,  which  was  to  remain  his 
home  until  his  untimely  death. 

Mr.  West  maintained  a  successful 
practice  in  Brownsville  and  became  a 
highly  regarded  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  1922,  he  offered  his  legal  talents 
to  the  public  as  a  whole  in  the  election 
for  district  attorney.  His  qualifications 
were  recognized  at  once,  and  the  voters 
chose  him  as  prosecutor  for  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Judicial  District  of  Texas.  He 
discharged  the  responsibilities  of  his 
post  capably  and  served  imtil  1925. 
After  a  brief  return  to  private  life,  he 
became  a  prosecutor  again  in  1927  as 


assistant  district  attorney  for  the  same 
district. 

Then,  in  1930,  he  resigned  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  State  legislature.  He  was 
successful  and  had  useful  service  in  that 
body  until  his  election  to  the  House. 

Milton  West  displayed  early  In  his 
congressional  career  a  grasp  of  the  In- 
tricate and  vital  problems  of  Govern- 
ment finance.  During  much  of  his  time 
on  Capitol  Hill,  he  was  occupied  with  the 
tedious  but  supremely  important  task 
of  finding  adequate  revenue  to  operate 
the  huge  Federal  establishment.  In  his 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  his  col- 
leagues came  increasingly  to  rely  on  his 
sound  judgment. 

He  not  only  had  an  important  hand  in 
writing  numerous  tax  measures  in  the 
program  of  internal  revenue  raising,  but 
also  found  time  to  make  exhaustive 
studies  of  the  tariff  structure. 

Despite  the  111  health  of  his  last  years, 
he  strove  to  discharge  his  responsibili- 
ties to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  con- 
tinued to  give  his  district  effective  repre- 
sentation and  still  was  a  valued  Member 
of  the  House  when,  in  January  1948.  he 
made  the  announcement  that  saddened 
his  friends,  both  in  Texas  and  in  Wash- 
ington. Milton  West  declared  at  that 
time  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection. 

When  he  died.  October  28,  1948.  the 
House  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  legis- 
lative workmen.  He  brought  to  Con- 
gress a  methodical,  discerning  mind,  a 
high  devotion  to  responsibility,  and  a 
modesty  and  friendliness  which  com- 
bined in  his  passing  to  produce  a  sharp 
sense  of  loss  among  his  colleagues  and 
a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  widow 
and  lawyer  son. 


Low-Incoac  Hoatiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OF  ICASSACifCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  herewith  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  John  O'Grady.  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties,  before   the   House   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency,  on  H.  R.  4009: 
Statement  of  Rt.  Rrv.  Maoa.  John  O'Graot, 
Sbcxxtart.  National  Contirence  of  CAT#*i- 
OLic   Charities,   Before    the   House   Com- 
mittee ON  B/LSKuta  AND  Cvmmxmcr,  Com- 
siDCRiNc  H.  R.  4009,  Mat  9,  1940 
Those    of    us    who    campaigned    for    the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  regarded 
it  as  part  of  a  prt^ram  to  provide  decent 
housing    for    families    In    the    low-Income 
brackets.     We  have  endeavored  to  evaluate 
the    program    from    the   standpoint    of    this 
basic  objective.     In  our  campaign  for  H.  R. 
4009  we  want  to  emphasize  the  same  basic 
objective.     I  am  not   appearing   before   this 
coounittee  therefore  to  ask  for  govemmentjU 
housing  for  single  people.  lor  the  aged,  for 
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rcUred  people.  I  h»v«  come  to  ouike  •  pie* 
for  actual  wage-earning  Xamtllet  tn  tbc  ham- 
Income  brackeU. 

I  have  alwayt  been  atrongly  oppoaed  to  a 
nceda  test  for  the  admlaalon  of  famillea  to 
pubilc-houalng  unite.  I  bellere  that  a  needs 
test  la  demoralizing.  I  believe  that  bring- 
ing toc'^c  i"^  o**«  community  a  con- 
•Iderable  number  of  relief  lamiltea  vouid 
create  a  very  unnatural  community.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  community  so  created  wotild 
bear  many  of  the  earmarks  of  a  poorhouse. 
It  would  not  hare  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  a  rommunlty  needs  for  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  Its  members.  Very  many  re- 
lief families  are  broken  families.  Usually 
tbc  head  ot  the  family  baa  been  separated 
from  tbe  home  by  death,  divorce,  or  deser- 
tion. There  Is  nobody  In  such  a  family  who 
can  take  any  large  part  In  community  ac- 
tlvttlea. 

rmLK    novniKQ — a    msrkmA-noM    roa    homb 
owmasHir 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  Interested  in 
public  bousing  have  always  regarded  It  as 
a  means  of  building  up  families,  of  tm- 
provmg  their  standard  of  life.  We  have 
tiierctcre  regarded  their  period  of  reaideuce 
In  Um  public -bousing  project  as  a  sort  of 
preparation  for  home  ownership  and  I  nave 
been  Impressed  during  my  vlaits  to  public- 
projecta  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
the  past  3  weeks  with  the  number  91 
ita  who  are  really  preparing  them- 
for  home  ownership  They  were  not 
■atlafled  to  remain  permanently  in  the  proj- 
ects Tbey  wanted  to  realise  the  ideal  of 
•very  American,  namely,  tbe  ownership  of 
their  own  home.  Here  are  some  illustrations 
that  I  seciired  from  a  housing  project  in 
Cleveland  during  the  past  week. 

The  A  family — husband,  wif^  and  three 
preschool  twys — moved  Into  a  dwelling  tn  the 
public- bousing  project  in  1938..  Mr.  A  was 
employed  In  the  shipping  department  of  a 
wholcaale  hardware  store  at  a  salary  of  •  1.500 
per  year.  The  family  participated  In  the 
activities  at  the  community  center  which  In 
addition  to  social  evenings  Included  classes 
In  budgeting,  homemaking.  child  care.  etc. 
When  better  empluyment  was  available.  Mr. 
A  accepted  a  Job  with  Increased  earnings. 
With  the  experience  of  having  learned  to  live 
within  a  limited  budget,  the  family  was  able 
to  save  enough  money  by  February  1945  to 
purchase  a  home.  This  meant  effort  and 
for  by  1945  there  were  six  sons  In 
family  and  over  the  years  of  higher  In- 
tliM*  «M  proportkHuitely  higher  rent. 
A  family  purehaMd  a  well-built  old 
on  a  large  lot  In  the  suburt>s.  A 
hou—  'vas  also  Included. 

TlM  B  faoslly — huaband  and  wife — moved 
Into  the  project  In  1938.  Mr  B  was  a  clerk 
la  a  telegraph  oAc*  ./Ith  salary  of  tLlTfi. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs  B  were  interested  In  etvle 
and  cooununity  activities.  During  the  war 
when  tbe  Nation  becanxe  gardeu-minded. 
they  were  anK>ng  the  flrst  gardeners  on  the 
ao  X  ao  plats  provided  by  the  project.  Tha 
family's  financial  condition  Improved  and 
when  Mr.  B  was  accepted  as  an  employee  of 
tbe  United  Stataa  poit  oAcc  ui  1945.  they 
aftda  a  down  paywient  on  a  pretty  badly 
neclacted  house  in  a  nearby  town.  Neigh- 
bocs  trooi  the  project  helped  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B  put  the  property  in  condition.  It  was 
only  necesaary  for  them  to  employ  help  for 
skilled  Jobs  such  as  plumbing  and  electrical 
rep^ara. 

It  has  been  the  baaic  Ideal  of  the  managers 
of  public -houalog  projects  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  encoura^  a  spirit  of  self-help  anM3Ug 
the  occupants.  They  keep  on  remuidlng 
the  people  that  they  ahould  t>e  looking  ahead 
to  the  time  when  they  wuuia  v^wn  their  own 
homes.  Fix  thla  reason  tht  public- housing 
proJacU  are  concerned  bu^u.aiy  with  ordi- 
nary low-Income  wage-earning  families. 
They've  been  concerned  principally  with  fam- 
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llles  aboie  the  poverty  level  rather  than  with 
those  thkt  have  already  reached  this  level. 

■aonsioN  POX  laxck  rAMOjaa 

lave  moved  around  In  the  various 

huusing  projects  In  different  cities  In 

Slates,  I  have  been  greatly  con- 

i.bout  what  I  have  heard  In  regard 

■pom  or  two-room  units.     I  kept  on 

managers  of  these  projecta  why  it 

had  so  many  one-room  and  two- 

Tbey  have  reminded  me  that 

due  to  the  cost  limitatlona  imposed 

Jnlted  SUtea  Hotwlng  Act  of   1937. 

limits  imposed  by  the  act  ranged 

000   to   $1,250   per   room   depending 

of  the  city.    I  am  glad  to  know 

R.    4009    provides    a    uniform    cost 

of  •1.7S0.     In  order  to  meet  the 

1^   some  areas  the  publlc^hous- 

would   be   authorized    to   In- 

llmltatlons   by   not   more   than 

room.     This  Increase  In  cost  limits 

necessary  by  the  Increased  cost  of 

today  compared  with  1937.    It 

i^ade  necessary  by  the  increased  need 

houalng    for    large    families. 

|a  situation  that  we   mus     consider 

more  realistically.     We  must  keep 

nd  not  only  In  public  bousing   but 

ivate  housing  with  loans  irisured  by 

Housing    Administration. 

that  this  committee  has  been  re- 

3f  the  general  prejudice  against  fam- 

children  In  privately  operated  hous- 

throughout  the  entire  country. 

something  to  which  we  must  con- 

teep  on  calling  the  attention  of  the 

people.     It    is   one   of    the   great 

Lo  family  life  In  our  country.     A  re- 

of   the   Baltimore   Housing   Au- 

thowed  that  173  units  advertised  for 

particular  day.  two-thirds  had  re- 

on  children.     In  more  than  four- 

the  116  units  with  restrictions  on 

no  children  at  all  were  permitted 

remaining  fifth  tenants  were  not 

if  they  had  more  than  one  child. 


or  ruBLic  HousivG  paocaAM 

the   discussions   of   this    bill    aa   it 

t^irough  the  Congress  I  hope  It  will 

clear  that  It  Is  designed  fundament- 

neet  the  houalng  needs  of  ordinary 

with  children.  In  the  low-earning  in- 

The  acandca  charged  with  the 

administrailon  of  tha  pragraa  will  also  have 

adlly  reminded  of  Its  fundamental 

The    proper    administration    of 

ion  of  the  bill  would  provide  a  con- 

reminder    to    privately    financed    and 

houalng  projects  of  the  Importance 

family  houalng  facUltiea  tn  the 

Nation.    Thla  is  a  topic  that  calls 

greater  attention   than   It   Is  re- 

it  the  present  time.     I  wonder  how 

house  families  In  the  13-foot  econ- 

that  are  t>eing  built  in  a  number 

at  the  present  time? 

commend   this  topic  for  disctis- 
study  by  the  National  Asaociation 
Ibtate    Boards,    the   National   Asao- 
Df   Home  Builders,  and   to  the  Pro- 
Council.     I    wondar   how   far    their 
houMs  are  designed  to   meet   the 
3ur  country. 

is  a  great  deal  of  experience  avail- 
regard  to  the  types  of  common  ac- 
qarrled  on  In  normal  American  homes 
nt  time  that  would  l>e  invaluable 
future  housing  programs.     This 
the  fields  that  might  be  explored 
lousing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
research  program  provided  for  in 


tlie 


IMCOM*  LKtMLB  Poa  AMUBHOM  TO 

paojacTB  TOO  low 

Prom  Day  obeervatloos  of  the  operation  ot 
public  huuaini;  projecta  I  feel  that  the  local 
authorltica  have  been  quite  conaarvaiive  lu 


setting  tbe  Income  levels  necessary  for  *d- 
ml.<wion  to  the  projects  as  well  as  the  levels 
necessary  for  continued  occupancy.  I  feel 
that  the  Income  levels  set  tn  a  great  many 
communities  are  making  It  difficult  for  ordi- 
nary wage  earners  In  the  low-lnrome  brack- 
ets to  secure  admission  to  the  projects.  The 
Income  level  In  Chicago  Is  •2.100  a  year.  In 
Chicago,  however,  the  lowest  Income  for  un- 
skilled wage  earners  ranges  around  •2.200. 
The  highest  Income  for  admission  to  the 
housing  projecta  In  Cleveland  la  •1.900, 
whereas  unskilled  wage  earners  In  CTeTeland 
are  earning  •2.000  or  more.  Those  In  charge 
of  the  housing  projects  constantly  empha- 
size the  larger  problems  brought  about  by 
the  Increase  in  the  number  of  relief  families 
m  the  projecta. 

THX    BALTIliOaE    HOCSINC    SAHTrATIOIf    ANB 
BXPAIB  PBOGXAM 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  public  housing 
apparently  have  discovered  a  new  substitute 
within  the  past  week.  For  the  million  and 
fifty  thousand  public  housing  units  pro- 
vided for  in  H.  R.  4009  they  would  substitute 
a  large  sanitation  program  similar  to  the 
one  that  has  been  In  operation  in  Baltimore 
during  the  past  2  years.  However,  tbey  un- 
derestimate the  enormous  difficulties  In- 
volved In  getting  such  a  program  under  way. 
The  propaganda  leaves  one  with  the  impres- 
sion that  all  that  Is  necessary  Is  for  the  city 
health  departments  to  announce  their  de- 
termination to  enforce  rigidly  their  sanitary 
codes  within  the  next  few  weeks  and  then 
go  out  and  condemn  all  the  houses  that  do 
not  measure  up  to  these  codes.  The  question 
might  readily  be  asked  what  wtU  the  city  do 
with  the  people  who  are  living  in  these  un- 
sanitary homes  at  the  present  time.  The 
only  reason  why  the  codes  are  not  being  en- 
forced is  because  housing  Is  not  available 
for  the  people  who  are  living  in  the  sliuns. 
Baltimore  has  been  able  to  put  over  tta  pro- 
gram first  because  of  the  educational  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  In 
1945.  As  a  result  of  this  campaign  the  city 
health  department  was  able  to  secure  a  staff 
in  1947  which  took  over  the  housing  sanita- 
tion and  repair  program.  It  would  have  lieen 
an  easy  matter  for  them  to  have  immedi- 
ately gone  out  and  condenuicd  their  05.000 
substandard  houaing  units.  Instead  of  this, 
they  ocganlaed  an  educational  program  to 
get  the  owners  to  make  repairs  neceaaary  to 
bring  the  houses  up  to  minimum  standards. 
They  prevailed  on  them  to  cut  down  the  old 
wooden  fences  in  their  back  yards:  then  in- 
duced them  to  clean  up  the  filth  and  rcf  usa. 
In  place  of  filthy  back  yards  they  have  sub- 
stituted play  centers  for  the  children.  The 
old  wooden  fences  have  been  replaced  by 
wire  fences  Inside  of  which  the  tenants  have 
been  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  flower 
gardens. 

In  going  over  the  houses  that  have  been 
repaired  under  the  leadership  of  the  Balti- 
more Health  Department  one  la  Impressed 
with  the  character  of  the  houses — some  wera 
very  well  built  originally  and  are  still  In 
good  structural  condition.  This  group  repre- 
sents the  type  of  bouses  that  will  have  to  be 
used  by  Baltimore  and  other  cities  for  many 
years  to  come.  There  la  another  type  af  houac 
that  was  originally  poorly  constructed  and 
was  permitted  to  deteriorate  through  the 
years.  Owners  were  receiving  good  incomes 
from  these  houses  without  making  any  re- 
pairs. The  walls  were  very  dirty,  the  roofs 
leaked,  the  stairways  were  rickety  and  un- 
safe. Many  of  them  had  no  inaide  toilets. 
Under  the  bousing  sanitation  and  repair  pro- 
gram these  houses  were  given  a  mininaum 
amount  of  repair.  Inside  toilets  were  built, 
stairways  were  made  safe,  roofs  were  repaired. 
In  a  number  of  instances  the  tenanu  were 
encouraged  by  what  tbe  landlords  had  done, 
to  do  excellent  paint  Jobs  on  the  houses. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  Balthnore  program — the  land- 
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lords  have  shown  an  Interest  In  trnprorlng 
their  houses  and  the  tenants  have  been  en- 
cotuaged  by  their  example  to  go  them  one 
better. 

As  I  discussed  the  sanitation  and  repair 
program  vrtth  a  number  of  people  in  various 
sections  of  Baltimore,  I  met  some  home  own- 
ers who  have  been  influenced  by  the  repair 
program  in  their  neighborhoods  to  make  im- 
provements In  their  own  properties.  For  in- 
stance, one  home  owner  told  me  that  the 
health  department  had  ordered  him  to  tear 
down  the  old  wooden  fence  to  the  rear  of  his 
home.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  build 
a  new  wire  fence  and  have  a  flower  garden 
like  thoee  of  his  neighbors.  "You  know," 
he  said,  "this  neighborhood  looks  so  miK^ 
better  The  people  seem  to  be  taking  a  pride 
In  keeping  It  clean.  The  health  department 
has  done  us  a  great  service." 

The  housing  sanitation  and  repair  program 
in  Baltimore  has  not  been  carried  out  by 
landlords  without  profit  to  themselves.  They 
have  had  permission  from  the  local  rent  con- 
trol board  to  increase  the  rents.  From  what 
I  cotild  gather  from  my  tour  of  inspection 
the  Increase  tn  rents  varied  all  the  way  from 
20  to  75  percent.  This  represented  a  con- 
siderable Increase  but  the  tenants  didn't 
seem  to  complain  about  It;  they  seemed  to 
Uke  the  attitude  that  things  were  so  much 
better.  It  was  worth  It. 

Tbe  Baltimore  program  has  been  built  on 
a  solid  educational  foundation  and  the  peo- 
ple in  the  city  are  interested  in  It.  The  city 
government  has  been  wide  awake  to  its  possi- 
bilities. There  has  been  very  close  collabo- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  health  department, 
the  housing  authority,  and  the  police  depart- 
ment In  carrying  out  the  program. 

The  Baltimore  program  should  be  studied 
by  other  cities  In  the  United  States.  It  has 
Bwny  possibilities.  It  has  very  distinct 
aaaetfi  in  the  use  of  the  existing  housing  re- 
sources. It  cannot,  however,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  be  regarded  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  long-range  and  greatly  expanded 
public  housing  program  such  as  is  contem- 
plated under  H.  R.  4000.  Many  of  the  houses 
that  have  been  repaired  will  have  to  be  torn 
down  within  a  few  years.  They  have  really 
outlived  their  usefulness.  The  hnurtng  sani- 
tation and  repair  program  does  not  meet  the 
acute  housing  shortage  for  the  people  in  the 
low-loeome  groapa  tn  Baltimore  any  more 
than  It  would  meet  their  needs  In  any  city 
In  the  United  States.  Baltimore  baa  been 
going  ahead  with  the  alum-rtearlng  pro- 
gram. It  can  and  most  redevelop  home 
areas  within  Its  boundartaa.  A  great  many 
public  improvenaiita  ai«  betag  held  up  be- 
cause th«'e  Is  BO  fimem  to  hoose  the  people 
that  must  be  displaced  by  these  improve- 
ments. The  Baltimore  program  la  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  a  temporary  device.  It 
will  make  certain  slum  areas  a  little  better 
until  such  time  as  the  city  Is  ready  to  pro- 
vide new  housing  for  their  Inhaltftaats.  It 
made  owners  of  slum  propHttH  more 
eiuus  of  their  obligations  to  keep  these 
ties  in  habitable  condition.  It  has 
made  the  citiaens  more  conscious  oX  the  seri- 
ous hoiislng  conditions  that  have  confronted 
them  for  many  years. 

FAXM    HOUSING 

Farm  housing  is  an  ersential  part  ci  any 
national  housing  program.  We  have  slums 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city.  We 
have  some  five  million  marginal  farmers  who 
have  inadequate  farms  and  inadequate  farm 
equipment.  We  hare  large  numbers  of  ten- 
anu and  share  croppers  llvlxkg  under  the 
most  primitive  conditions  and  operating  un- 
der a  one-crop  economy.  The  Fanners  Home 
Administration  Is  making  a  far-reaching 
contribution  in  building  up  more  adequate 
for  marginal  farmers.  It  is  help- 
of  totant  farmers  to  grow 
their  own  snhsisTence  cropa.  to  improve  thMr 
agricultural  methods,  and  to  attain  more 
security  of   tenure.    Under   the  Bankhead- 
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Jor>es  Act  It  is  also  helping  to  build  up  a 
program  of  farm  ownership.  The  farm- 
housing  title  of  H  B.  4000  wlU  be  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  program  already  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

On  the  farm,  the  house  occupies  a  different 
position  from  the  one  that  it  occupies  in  the 
city.  In  the  country,  the  house  in  which 
the  family  Uvea  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
farm  economy.  Hoiising  for  the  family  can- 
not be  separated  from  housing  for  livestock. 
Housing  L"  an  essential  part  of  the  farm  plan. 
In  the  administration  of  the  farm-housing 
section  of  H.  R.  4009,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  -nd  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration will  want  to  consider  the  farmers 
hotislng  as  part  of  an  over-all  pian.  They 
will  want  to  make  sure  that  the  farmer.  In 
addition  to  proper  housing,  has  an  adeqtiate 
amount  of  tillable  land,  that  he  is  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  build  up  his  land,  that  he 
has  adequate  farm  equipment,  that  he  Is 
developing  adequate  sul>sistence  for  his  fam- 
ily and  for  his  livestock.  I  am  sure  that  In 
making  grants  or  loans  for  the  Im^vovem^ent 
of  the  homes  of  tenant  farmers  or  share 
croppers  the  Administration  will  see  to  it 
that  proper  steps  are  taken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  working  conditions  and  stand- 
ards of  life  of  the  tenants  and  the  share 
croppers. 

KIGXATOST    ACXICITLTTTkAI.    WOBSJOm 

There  is  an  aspect  of  farm  housing  which 
I  am  sure  this  committee  la  not  overlooking. 
It  involves  the  question  of  housing  for  near- 
ly a  million  migratory  agricultural  workers 
who  are  engaged  every  year  in  harvesting 
quality  fruit  and  agricultural  crops.  These 
workers  are  compelled  each  year  to  migrate 
long  distances.  They  live  in  broken-down 
Th^^if"  that  have  been  abandoned  for  many 
years  or  on  the  roadsides  and  in  the  ditches. 
They  set  up  temporary  shelters  on  the 
nearest  available  space. 

In  recent  years  the  Oovcmaeit  has 
erected  some  53  permanent  eampa  lor  mi- 
gratory workers.  Congress  has  now  ordered 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  dispose  of 
these  camps.  In  a  number  of  places,  the 
Department  has  leased  the  camps  to  local 
housing  authorities  or  to  farm  owners  and 
operators.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
camps  be  ttimed  over  to  the  public  hotiaing 
attthorlty  in  the  Housing  and  HO—  Flaacee 
Agency,  to  be  disposed  of  In  the  mom  way 
as  the  urban  hotialBg  projects  and  tbe  tem- 
porary  bousing   pro)»ete   built   during   tbe 


SLtTM     CIXAXAJfCE     AJfO     COafMUHll  f 

Bcnrr  and  ■BDavKLorssurr 
Tbe  title  ol  this  biU  dealing  with  slum 
clearance  and  community  development  and 
redevelopment  Is  bound  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  American  cities  and  on  American 
comm\inlty  life  as  s  whole.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  process  of  detoloratlon  that  has  been 
at  work  In  American  cities  in  recent  years. 
We  know  what  the  slums  have  meant  in  un- 
dermining family  life  and  the  welfare  of 
American  communities.  Sonae  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  slums.  Many  cities  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  tn  improving  their  down- 
town areas.  So  far.  however.  American 
cities  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  far- 
reaching  plans  for   their   redevelopment. 

While  deteriorating  at  their  centers. 
American  citlea  have  spread  out  over  wider 
and  wider  areaa.  Tbe  cost  of  mamtalnlng 
blighted  areas  has  far  exceeded  the  tax  re- 
turns in  these  areas.  Tbe  extension  of  the 
cities  over  larger  areaa  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  the  cost  ot  all  ntUlttas 
and  servlcca. 

The  increase  d  traOc  In  the  past  few  years 
ll^a  really  brought  the  problems  at  urban  re- 
development to  a  cnziA.  It  has  necessitated 
the  development  oi  a  larger  number  of  high- 


speed highways.  It  haa  meant  the  building 
of  more  )ye\<igeK.  These  two  drvelopmenta 
have  called  for  the  elimination  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  housing  units  and  citlea 
have  been  compelled  to  take  steps  for  the 
rehou8lnf»  of  the  peojHe  displaced  by  tbeaa 
new  improvements. 

The  demand  for  new  hospitals  and  school 
facilities  and  for  more  playgrounds  has  made 
It  necessary  to  eliminate  a  very  considerable 
number  of  housing  units.  This  also  has 
presented  cities  with  problems  of  relocatloga. 

Since  the  war  a  great  many  new  city  de- 
velopments have  been  held  up  becatise  the 
cities  had  no  means  of  relocating  the  {>eo- 
ple  living  In  the  areas. 

In  recent  years  an  Increasing  ninnber  of 
our  cities  have  been  golag  ahead  with  plans 
for  redevelopment.  They  have  t>een  using 
their  right  to  acquire,  by  process  of  eminent 
domain,  privately  owned  land  for  public  pur- 
poses and  also  for  reaale  to  private  build- 
ers. The  slum-clearance  and  commtailty 
development  and  redevelopment  provisions 
of  H.  R  4009  wlU  therefore  fulfill  a  lonii-felt 
need  in  American  cities.  The  bill  would  per- 
mit tbe  Psderal  Government  to  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  difference  t>etween  the  present 
value  of  tbe  land  and  its  value  after  it  haa 
been  cleared  and  made  ready  for  rebuilding. 
It  ahould  be  made  clear  In  the  leglslatlvw 
Uatory  of  this  bill  that  the  land  should  be 
atvattable  for  purchase  not  only  for  public 
bousing,  private  housing,  and  general  public 
facilities  such  as  schools  and  recreation,  but 
also  for  the  facilities  of  voluntary  groups  in- 
cluding churches,  private  schools,  and  other 
facilities  operated  by  voluntary  groups  that 
are  reg.arded  as  part  of  the  pattern  of  Amer» 
lean  community  life. 

PXTBUC    BOtrsUfG    PBOCaAM    COIfTINXD    TO    IX>W» 

z:«coiai  GBOUF 
TlUe  n  Of  H.  R.  4000  deals  exclusively  with 
low-rent  public  housing.  It  provides  for  a 
large-scale  pubiic-iiousing  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  families  in  the  lower-wage 
brackets.  It  should  be  made  clear  in  all 
our  dlscxissions  of  this  bill  that  public  hous- 
ing should  be  confined  to  low-Income  grotips. 
I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  absolutely 
and  trrerocably  opposed  to  public  housing 
for  middle-income  groups.  Now,  If  this  la 
tbe  Intent  of  H.  K.  4009.  bow  can  It  be  recoo* 
elled  '^th  seetloa  806,  dealing  with  tbe  oa»- 
yersioo  ot  State  low-rent  or  veto-ans'  houa- 
lng ijrojecu.  As  I  tmderstand  It.  these  pro- 
jects now  are  designed  to  serve  tbe  needs  of 
tbe  mtddle-lneome  groups.  Now.  tf  H.  ft. 
4flM  la  to  enter  Into  the  field  ot  boosing  for 
mkkUe-lnoooM  groups  in  the  Mates  in  which 
thaae  projects  have  been  devetaped.  why  not 
tn  aU  the  other  States?  In  all  onv  maea^ 
skms  of  these  projects  in  the  Stataa  ta  whlek 
they  have  been  set  up.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  serve  ttie  needa 
of  groups  above  those  covered  by  low-rent 
public  housing.  I  believe  I  have  aaid  enough 
to  make  my  point  of  view  dsar  ahoot  tlM 
desirability  ot  converting  State  low-rent 
veterans'  bousing  projects  to  make  them 
availatile  for  assists  nee  under  H.  R. 


lozTiKC  THX  sTxae  or  musks-ibcomz  gxoo* 
As  I  understand  it.  ttiere  has  been  virtu- 
ally unanimous  agreement  among  the  put>lle 
Into^st  groups  that  base  eoacemed  them- 
selves about  housing,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram for  iDMile-lncome  groups.  The  repre- 
sentatives xA  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO  liave 
made  It  clear  that  they  do  not  want  a  sub- 
sidy for  mkkUe-incame  groups  and  I  am 
sure  that  tbey  are  spealring  for  their  mem- 
bers. They  want  Govcmokent  to  aid 
voltmtary  cooperative  effort  tn  this  field. 
Tliey  want  direct  Psdaial  loans  on  the  basts 
of  100  iH"-''e"%  of  tbe  value  of  the  project; 
they  want  the  gotag  Vaderal  rate  of  interest; 
they  want  a  aaortgage  life  ot  00  years,  or  the 
nsaful  life  of  the  houses;  tbey  want  an  Inde- 
pendent   constituent     agency     wltlUn     tbe 
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of  the  Hounlng  and  Home  Ft- 
Afmcj,  This  progr»m  U  b«lnc  sup- 
qakf  generally  by  public  lnt«re»t 
throosbout  Uie  Nation.  I  want  to 
17  tapjpon  to  It.  aatf  tta*  mpport  or  the 
Tartoua  •octal  and  clualtabto  cvg^uUsatlons 
of  Gur  church,  for  which  I  apeak. 

The  committee  already  haa  a  bill  that  was 
Introduced  bj  one  of  tta  members,  Congreu- 
man  Btxhama^c,  of  Pennsjlvanla.  which  pret- 
ty well  repreaenta  the  thinking  of  the  pubUc- 
iBtareat  groupa  In  regard  to  middle- income 
famlilea.  The  bill  needs  a  few  amendments 
In  order  to  bring  it  up  to  date  with  the 
Uteet  derelopmenu. 

MOCSINC    KXSIAacH 

There  aeems  to  be  untveraal  agreement  Ir. 
regard  to  tiUe  III  of  H.  R.  4009.  dealing  with 
iMuaiag  research.  All  recent  dlacusslons  oi 
jHHiilm  show  the  need  for  more  research  in 
tiM  field.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  need 
to  luiTe  more  research,  not  only  on  the  tech- 
nolrgtiral  aapects  of  housing,  on  methods  of 
dereloptng  new  materials,  Improred  methods 
of  building  on  site,  but  also  on  the  charac- 
teristica  of  the  hoxislng  supply,  of  the  extent 
to  which  bovising  reached  In  recent  years 
has  been  designed  to  ser%'e  the  needs  of  fam- 
ttlaa.  We  need  more  comprehensive  local 
MVAas  of  housing:  we  need  studies  of  the 
pOMtMlltles  of  voluntary  cooperative  efT..rT 
In  the  bousing  field:  we  need  more  studies 
of  rural  housing  as  a  part  of  a  farm  program 
•ad  aa  a  part  of  a  constructive  rural  soci;*'. 
prognun. 

ctTXzzif  nmuiKST  rs  norsma 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  th« 
times  is  the  broadening  of  citizen  interest 
In  the  housing  field.  This  Interest  needs  to 
be  further  stimulated  on  the  local  level.  We 
need  more  and  more  Interest  on  the  part  of 
the  church  in  housing.  It  should  be  o:.e  oJ 
tlM  iBportant  reiponrthllitles  of  the  vanouj 
fhufch—  to  stimulate  OMX-e  and  more  inter- 
est in  constructive  housing  programs  In  their 
Belghborhouds  and  In  their  communities. 
LABoa's  iirmxsT 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  the  Increased 
Interest  of  labor  in  the  housing  field.  I: 
ts  naturally  of  vital  concern  to  labor,  as 
tlMlr  putlctpatlon  is  not  only  a  contrlbu- 
ttaa  to  tbeto'  own  members  but  also  to  the 
eoBUBtzntty  as  a  whole.  It  U  also  encourag- 
tag  to  note  the  increasing  interest  of  the 
T«C«rans'  organlzationa  in  constructive  hous- 
ing programs. 

A  cnALuutct  TO  atriLonfc  obc.\nization« 

It  is  otir  hope  now  that  the  National  Amo> 
elaUon  o(  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  National 
Aaaoctatlon  of  Home  Builders,  and  the  Pro- 
ducers' Council,  as  well  aa  all  the  other  build- 
ing organisations,  will  Join  with  labor  and 
wltb  the  veterans'  groupa  In  promoting  a 
cooperative  bousing  program  for  middle- 
Income  groupa.  Wblle  they  have  opposed 
public  bousing  for  low-incume  groupa.  they 
have  not  been  able  to  present  any  truly  con- 
structive suggestions  on  altemattvee.  Now 
they  have  an  opporttmlty  of  Joining  with 
other  groupie  tn  consigning  public  housuig 
to  Its  orlgtnal  objective  and  of  struifgling  for 
tbe  prooMiUati  of  voluntary  cooperative  boiu- 
tam  for  ths  mWMIr  Inrrmir  groups. 


Treatment  of  Youthful  Offendrrt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

Ot    NrW  TOSK 

■r  TBI  BOCSX  OF  REPRKSXNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1U9 

ftCr.    KEATING.    Mr     Speaker,    the 
period  In  life  l>etween  16  and  21  years 
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a  focal  source  of  crime.    Thus, 

those  in  this  age  bracket  only 

e  15  percent  of  our  population 

age  of  15.  they  are  responsible 

36  percent  of  our  robberies. 

of  our  burglaries,  and  53  per- 

automobile  thefts.    Boys  from 

IncliLsive.  are  arrested  for  major 

homicide,  robbery,  assault,  bur- 

irceny,     and    rape»     In    greater 

than  those  of  any  other  5-year- 

They  are  arrested  for  se- 

three   times   as   often   as 

35  to  39  and  six  times  as  often 

45  to  49. 

offenders  are  of  age  21  than  any 

Twenty-year-olds  come  next 

year-olds   next.     Release    from 

vlth  it.s  attendant  dislocations. 

maladjustments,  physical  al- 

all    tht-se   and   other   factors 

to  the    result.     Unquestion- 

.•er.  our  existing  methods  of 

the  ciiminally  Inclined  youths 

e.     Altogether  too  large  a 

of  tho.=;e  released  from  exi.st- 

es  and  penal  Institutions 

become  hardened  criminals. 
one  sometimes  wonders  whether 
are  not  breeding  places 
han  burial  grounds  for  criminal 
•lies.     Vouch  mi.xes  with  maturity, 
with  the  old  hand,  the  im- 
p  with  the  hardened.     Sub- 
strides  have  been  made  in  re- 
rs  toward  a  more  scientific  treat- 
youthful  offenders  against  Fed- 
Some  cla.ssiflcation  and  seg- 
of  clashes  of  delinquents  is  to 
Through  the  effective  work 
orllcers.  rehabilitation  has 
bec>n  effected.    Nevertheless, 
ijnprovement  along  these  lines  Ls 
if  we  are  to  aciiieve  anything 
reasonable  succe.ss  in  the 
of    this    important    national 
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end  I  have  introduced  today 

provide  a  comprehensive  correc- 

for  juvenile  delinquents.    It 

chapter  403  of  title   18  of  the 

States  Code,  entitled  "Crimes  and 

1   Procedure,"   in   the   following 

respects : 
i«e  of  those  subject  to  the  provl- 
roverin?     special     treatment     is 
rom  18  to  21. 

existing  law.   if  a  juvenile  is 

o  be  a  delinquent  and  is  com- 

to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 

the  statute  is  silent  regarding 

This  bill  provides  that 

General    shall    establish 

centers     and     azencies. 

centers   shall   miUce   a   complete 

each  juvenile  delinquent  com- 

to  the  Attorney  General,  includ- 

riental  and  phy.^ical  examination. 

his  personal  traits,  his  ca- 

.  pertinent  circumstances  of  his 

family  life,  any  previous  delin- 

or  criminal  experience,  and  any 

or  physical  defect  or  other  factor 

ijiay  contribute  to  his  delinquency. 

30  days,  the  center  shall  forward 

attorney  General  a  report  of  its 

with  respect  to  the  juvenile  de- 

and  its  recommendations  as  to 


At  torney 
classifli  ation 


dlsi  osltion. 

urther  provided  that  these  youth- 
offe  nders  shall  undergo  treatment  in 


Institutions  of  either  maximum,  medium, 
or  minimum  security.  These  might  In- 
clude established  penal  institutions  or 
reformatories  or  training  schools,  hospi- 
tals, farms,  foster  homes,  forestry  and 
other  camps,  and  any  other  agencies 
which  might  provide  the  necessary  vari- 
ations of  treatment. 

An  important  additional  provision  re- 
quires that  any  such  in.stitutions  and 
agencies  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  the  treatment  of 
such  delinquents  shall  be  used  only  for 
that  piuTX)se  iasofar  as  practicable  and 
that  such  delinquents  shall  be  segregated 
from  other  offenders.  It  is  also  stipu- 
lated that  the  various  classes  of  delin- 
quents shall  be  segregated  according  to 
their  need  for  treatment. 

In  the  .section  of  existing  law  dealing 
with  their  arrest  and  detention,  there 
have  been  incorporated  provisions  which 
find  their  counterpart  in  the  youthful  of- 
fender law  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  has  pioneered  in  progressive  legis- 
lation on  this  subject. 

It  Ls  provided  that  no  admission  or 
confession  made  by  a  juvenile  to  the  ar- 
resting officer,  committing  magistrate, 
the  marshal,  the  district  court,  or  any 
per.son  designated  to  conduct  an  exami- 
nation or  investigation  shall  be  admissi- 
ble as  evidence  against  him.  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  district  court  may 
take  any  such  statement  into  considera- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
probation  or  commitment  of  the  juvenile 
if  he  has  been  adjudged  delinquent. 

Furthermore,  the  records  of  any  youth- 
ful ofTender.  including  fingerprints,  pho- 
tographs, and  physical  description,  shall 
not  be  open  to  public  inspection,  but  shall 
be  retained  as  confidential  matter.  A 
district  court  order  shall  be  necessary  to 
obtain  an  inspection  of  such  records. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  chief 
parole  officer,  appointed  by  the  attorney 
general,  to  supervise  and  administer  the 
parcle  system  with  respect  to  juvenile 
delinquents  in  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies laid  down  by  the  board  of  parole. 

Hon.  Daniel  J.  OMara.  the  county 
judge  of  the  county  of  Monroe.  N.  Y.. 
who  was  the  father  of  the  New  York 
State  law  dealing  with  this  subject,  has 
written  me  that  since  the  youthful  of- 
fender law  became  effective  it  has  been 
successful  in  approximately  85  percent 
of  the  cases  and  that  only  15  percent  of 
those  adjudicated  as  youthful  offenders 
have  again  become  involved  in  criminal 
activities. 

In  contrast  to  this  fine  record  is  a 
study  made  covering  the  inmates  of  one 
of  the  Federal  reformitories  showing 
that  during  5  years  subsequent  to  parole 
from  that  institution  approximately  80 
percent  of  those  whose  conduct  record 
could  be  traced  were  again  offenders  and 
44  percent  committed  such  serious 
crimes  that  they  were  sentenced  to  penal 
Institutions. 

It  is  difDcult  to  trace  the  records  of  of- 
fenders with  accuracy,  but  it  is  roughly 
estimated  that  at  the  present  time  70 
percent  of  our  youthful  offenders  de- 
velop into  hardened  criminals.  This  Is 
an  indictment  not  alone  of  them,  but 
of  us.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
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this  percentage  can  conservatively  b«  re- 
versed and  that  70  percent  can  be  re- 
hatMlitated  and  be  mad?  useful  members 
of  society.  This  problem  raised  by  the 
small  but  unfortunate  segment  of  our 
foong  people  who  fall  into  antisocial 
tendencies  presents  an  inspiring  chal- 
lenge— a  saving  in  dollars  and  cents,  yes. 
b\it  vastly  more  important,  a  saving  of 
human  values  and  a  strengthening  of 
the  basic  foundations  of  our  society. 
We  should  do  our  ful'  pairt  to  make  the 
youth  of  today  worthy  successors  to  the 
priceless  heritage  which  we  enjoy  in  our 
free  institutions  and  our  American  way 
of  life.  The  bill  which  I  have  today  in- 
troduced is  intended  to  be  a  step  in  this 
direction. 


Natiasal  Conference  on  AmesncMM  F«reifB 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSAC  H  U  S  ETT8 

ts  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OHB.  I  wish  to  include  herewith  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Star,  con- 
tained in  the  April  2,  1949.  issue,  signed 
by  Bernard  Weitzer.  national  legislative 
representative  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States: 


STATB    DSP/kVntZNT    COS 

To  the  iDrros  or  thk  Star: 

I  had  the  pleasure  recently,  of  at- 
tending a  3-day  conference  hrid  In  the 
State  Department.  March  17-19  Back 
of  the  simple  program  title  "National 
conference  on  American  Foreign  Policy'"  la 
one  of  thoae  Illustrations  of  American  de- 
mocracy at  work  which  would  be  astoniahtng 
anywhere  elae  hi  the  world  and  utterly  Im- 
ptMfhle  behind  the  iron  curtain  where  they 
coB«tantly  Jeer  at  American  democracy  In 
attendance  were  representatives  of  some  JOO 
civilian  orgaaizatioiis — veterans  organiza- 
tions, church  groups,  educational  organiza- 
tions, professional  societies,  labor  unions, 
trade  associattons.  almost  very  kind  ot 
group  which  has  any  interest  in  puWic 
affairs. 

Before  these  representatives  appeared  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  his  top 
colleagues  such  as  James  E.  Webb,  Under 
Secretary  of  State;  Wlllartf  L.  Thorp.  A«- 
sistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs;  Dean 
Rusk.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
fairs; Charles  E  Bohlen.  Counselor  to  the 
Department:  Ernest  A.  Gross.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Oongieaatopal  Relations:  George 
V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Af- 
fairs; Philip  C.  Jessup.  ambassador  at  large, 
and  many  other  top-ranking  officials  of  our 
8tMe  Department 

Tbese  public  servants  were  there  not  merely 
to  render  a  full  and  frank  aecotmtlng  of 
their  handling  of  foreign  policy  and  to  ex- 
plain how  and  why  those  policies  were  Insti- 
tuted and  the  way  In  which  they  were  being 
carried  out  but  also  to  answer  any  and  all 
queatluBs.  many  of  which  were  searching 
an<  critical.  They  made  clear  that  they 
were  seeking  the  reactions,  the  comments, 
»»d  the  guidance  of  the  plain  dtiaens  of  the 
e«nBtry   iH   formulating   and   carrying   out 


Can  anyone  tma^ne  Mr.  Vtahlnsky  and  his 
lieutenants  conducting  stich  a  program  tn 
the  Kremlin,   answering   questions  and   re- 
ceiving crlUcisma  from  their  cltlaens? 
BXBNAaa  Wsrrzza. 
Kttionml  Legislative  Bepresentativ*. 
JetBiah  War  Vetermru  of  the  United 
States  of  Americm. 


New  York  Times  Supports  Modification  of 
Sapcrseoiority  Pr»viM«ns  •i  Veteruu' 
Preference  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  (L  KLEIN 

or  NKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  KT.FTN  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Feb- 
ruary 7  I  have  had  pending  before  the 
House  a  R.  2446.  a  moderate  proposal 
for  modifying  the  so-called  supersenior- 
ity laid  down  in  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  of  1944  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  Civil  Service  Sj^stem  and  the  man- 
dates of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
less  incompatible.  A  similar  proposal, 
S.  660,  differing  from  my  bill  in  .some 
particulars  but  aiming  at  the  same  end. 
is  priding  In  the  other  body. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  there  is  not  a 
Memtier  on  this  floor  who  has  not  ac- 
quired a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
inequities  of  abi-olute  veteran  preference 
in  relation  to  career  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Furthermore,  the 
act  is  deficient  in  not  giving  priority  In 
retention  to  badly  disabled  veterans  re- 
gardless of  status. 

The  only  modification  of  prevailing 
practice  in  my  measure  is  in  security  of 
tenure.  Veterans'  jM-eference  in  com- 
puting eligibility  ratings  wouid  remain 
untouched. 

I  liave  been  pleased  to  discover  that 
opposition  from  veteran  organizations 
has  been  on  a  high  level,  and  from  indi- 
viduals tKJt  only  on  a  high  level  of  debate 
but  very  sparse.  Indeed,  a  few  veterans 
have  agreed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  active  support  and  endoirse- 
ment  of  the  pnnci^cs  of  H.  R.  2448. 
of  the  New  York  Times,  which  is  perhaps 
ttae  most  influential  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  among  national  leaders  of 
all  walks  of  life.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  surprised,  if  they  will 
read  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  care- 
fi^Uy.  to  discover  how  sweeping  are  its 
pmvisioas. 

I  hope  that  aL  Members  will  read  the 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  at 
June  6,  194S.  the  text  of  winch  foUows: 
WTSBAias'  pazranoKx 

Under  the  Veterans'  Prpference  Act  of 
1M4  vvterana  receive  vtrtuaUy  an  absoiuta 
prcicraaea  in  FaAeral  )«*  retentloci.  No  pro- 
viskiD  ia  made  for  length  o<  service,  eflteiancy 
ratingjL.  or  special  quaiiflcaUcna  which  non- 
veteran  employees  may  poaaeaa.  In  any  ra- 
dxietlon  of  personnel,  soA  aa  Is  now  to  prog- 
ress, a  i«toran  having  achieved  a  permanent 
statWi  aC  aven  a  day's  duration  must  be  re- 
tainatf  «BtU  ail  ■anvterans  in  his  daaalfl- 
cation  have  l>een  dlKtaarfCd. 


The  taw  vlotates  several  concepts  we  have 
bean  tai^^t  to  regard,  among  them  tba 
principle  of  equality  ot  opportunity  and  tha 
ctvil-servlcc  ideal  that  ability  should  be  the 
enter  ion  in  put>ltc  employment.  It  Infringes 
the  concept  of  administrative  respanaflWU^r* 
for  how  can  an  adminiauator  tie  caBHl  toae- 
count  wb>'n  he  cannot  retain  employees  OB 
tiaa  basis  of  thatr  worth? 

la  creating  thla  prtfereiMc  during  the  war, 
CongToaa  seemed  to  forget  that  numy  per- 
sona were  either  too  young  or  too  old  to  go 
to  war.  tfiat  millions  at  military  afi 
"froan"  in  essential  Jobs,  and  that  tlw 
rlflcea  of  some  at  home  may  have  been  as 
great  as  that  of  many  for  whom  the  blanket 
preference  was  conferred.  Eight  thouiaxul 
illiimiasaie  bavc  been  ordered  tn  the  Vetcrana* 
ftilmliilalnHiai  Among  thoae  dismissed  in 
the  claims  division  at  the  New  Torfc  ngloiial 
office  is  the  widowed  mother  of  a  Mavy  v«i> 
eran  who  has  served  faithfully  for  2S  yeara. 

WhUe  powerful  voices  will  defend  a  law 
that  p^mlts  sticb  discrimination,  wc  feel 
sure  there  are  many  vct«tiaa  wbo  regard 
their  patrJotJc  serrtee  as  a  matter  of  citizen- 
ship and  not  aa  aoDcthing  that  ia  perpa- 
tBlty  entltlaa  Vtntm  to  preferment.  No  quea- 
tlon  is  involved  here  of  the  duty  to  cara 
propu^Iy  for  the  war  dleabUd. 

Career  employees  have  obtained  through 
Representative  Anwtm  Kldi*  a  bin  that 
would  retain  the  veterans'  point  advantage 
on  appointments  and  wotiid  leave  Intact 
preference  in  retention  for  amputees  and 
blind  veterans.  Able-bodied  veterans,  how- 
ever, would  have  preference  in  retention 
only  for  the  first  7  years  of  service  and  there- 
after would  compete  on  a  merit  basis  with 
nonveteran  career  employees.  It  would  be 
naive  to  expect  Congreaa  to  reaetad  all  tha 
preference  in'  the  present  law.  It  should  be 
willing,  however,  to  make  the  slight  conces- 
sions to  the  careerists  that  tba  Klein  bill 
provides 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  many  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  know  Just  what  the 
language  of  this  bill,  so  highly  spoken  of 
by  the  Times,  provides,  and  accordingly 
I  am  including  the  brief  text  of  the  meas- 
ure. I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  iM>t 
married  to  this  precise  language;  what 
I  do  hope  for  l-^  actual  passage  in  this 
sesMon  of  a  new  law  which  will  do  two 
things:  Protect  the  e<iuJtics  of  the  per- 
manent classifiev  civil-service  employees 
in  this  country,  and  to  so  doing  protect 
the  merit  systeir  we  have  been  so  lon« 
in  building;  and  give  greater  protection 
in  tenure  to  tiie  veterans  who  have  dLs- 
ability  ratings  of  60  percent  or  more, 
since  these  men  are  virtually  unemploy- 
able in  private  enterprises. 

The  text  of  H.  R.  2446  follows : 

H.  EL  MM 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
of    1M4  and   to  prcacrvc   the   equities   of 
pnmancnt  claaaLAcd  civil  aaintct  employ- 
eea  of  tke  Unltad  States 
Be  it  enmeted.  etc..  That  secttoo  12  of  Pub- 
lic  Law   35B     Seventy-eighth   Cuup'iai.   vp- 
prored  Jane  27.  1944,  Is  bcrefey  ateiwlrd  t0 
read  as  foOowa: 

"Sec.  13.  In  any  le^^lctlo^  In  personnH 
la  any  civilian  service  of  any  Federal  agency, 
coBrpetlng  emfrtovees  shall  be  released  In 
accordance  with  Ovll  Service  Commlasion 
regulations  which  shall  give  due  effect  to 
tenure  of  enfiployment,  miMtary  preference, 
length  of  service,  and  ellclency  ratings: 
Provided,  That  the  length  of  time  spent  in 
arctfra  service  to  the  armed  forces  of  tha 
ITDRcd  States  of  each  stich  ensptoyee  shaU  b« 
credited  m  computing  length  of  total  sarv- 
loe:  PromUtd  further.  That  preference  ea^- 
•Acieney   ratings   ara   'good' 
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or  betur  thall  b*  retained  In  preference  to 
•II  ottaer  compcUnt  employees  with  lew  then 
7  yeert  oT  touU  Mnrlce  and  that  preference 
•mployee*  vhOM  eOclcncy  ratings  are  below 
'•ood'  ah*U  be  retained  in  preference  to  com- 
p«tinf  nonpreference  employees  with  less 
th«n  7  years  at  total  serrlce  who  have  equal 
or  lower  eflklency  ratings:  Provided  further. 
That  when  any  or  all  of  the  functlonj  of  any 
are  transferred  to.  or  when  any 
to  replaced  by.  some  other  agency,  ur 
that  preference  employees  whose 
eActency  ratings  are  'good'  or  betUr  In  the 
ftttketloc  or  functions  transferred  or  In  the 
•Ccocy  vhlch  Is  replaced  by  some  other 
•feocy  shall  Ant  be  transferred  to  the  rr- 
P**cteif  agency,  or  agencies,  for  employment 
In  positions  for  which  they  are  qualified,  in 
preference  to  all  other  competing  employee:* 
with  less  than  7  years  of  toul  service,  and 
tbat  aU  other  competing  employees  shall 
tkmn  be  transferred  to  the  replacing  agency 
or  agencies,  for  employment  In  positions  for 
which  they  are  quatlfled.  competing  on  an 
•qual  basis  In  accordance  with  length  of 
••rvice.  tenure  of  employment,  and  efflclencr 
ratings,  before  such  agency,  or  agencies,  shall 
appoint  additional  employees  from  any  other 
•ource  far  «\ich  poaltlons;  And  provided 
further.  That,  notwithstanding  the  above. 
any  preference  employee  who  has  suffered 
tbe  loss  or  the  loss  of  use  of  a  limb  or  an 
•ye  or  both  as  a  result  of  service  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Stales,  or  who  U 
receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  dlaabtlltv 
conpaaaation  for  a  dlsabUlty  or  disabilities 
•0  pereeot  or  more,  whose  efficiency  rating 
U  -good'  or  better,  shall  be  retained  or  trans- 
ferred In  preference  to  all  other  preference 
or  nonpreTerence  employees,  regardless  of 
the  len^Oi  of  service  of  such  employees." 


John  Holmes  Overton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON  KEN  REGAN 

or  Tix-\s 
W  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25.  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
■on.  JOMM  Hmum  Ovsiton.  late  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  REGAN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoRo.  I  Include  the  following 
prtjrer  In  memorial  to  the  late  Senator 
Jom  Houtfzs  Overton  ; 

a  r«ATBi  roa  ixscttion  in  the  conuzssion.il 
aaroao  iw  mxmobial  to  thx  ij»t»  s««ato« 
joajt  ■.  ovnroH 

(Prrpored  at  the  reqtwst  of  Senator  Wuxum 
Lamczi) 
O  Ood.  In  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our   being,   we   thank  Thee  for  thoae 
Who  have  flnuhed  their  term  of  ser>-lce  In 
tbia  atfthiy  life  and  hare  left  for  us  a  good 
nanae   and   an   Inspiring   example,   and   the 
fruit  of  their  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the 
atate  and  the  good  of  their  fellow  n»en.    The 
aouis  or  the  righteous  are  In  Thy  hand.     We 
thank   Thee   that   Thou  art   righteous   and 
Just  and  that  the  least  nn— if^^ti  service  ren- 
dered in  Thy  name  will  not  be  forgotten  of 
Tbmm.    We  thank  The*  for  the  imperlahable- 
BflM  of  all  that  ts  noble  or  worthv.  and  th«t 
«aaplte  an  our  earthly  Illusions  "of  success 
and  failure,  every  pure  thought,  every  gen- 
erous wish,  every  heartfelt  word.  stUl  lives. 
and  Uke  the  ripples  In  a  stream  goes  brutij- 
•tUac  on  through  all  time 

Wt  thank  Thee  that  our  country  hat  nevar 
lacked  great  and  useful  and  wise  leader*. 
and  we  praiM  Thee  for  the  record  and  service 
of  our  departwl  coUoafUe.  Jomm  OvnrroN. 


May 

prevail 

and    fdl lowed.     Ma 


la 
be 
and 

ant  h: 
We  asld 

of  Jcai 


the  good  csujos  which  he  espoused 
and  hU  good  deeds  be  remembered 
y  we  all  in  our  several 
and  ways,  like  him.  fslthfully  serve 
^pointed  duty,  and  may  there  never 
ki  una  lagulatlve  body  the  fidelity 
of  which  Thy  departed  serv- 
I  left  for  us  so  salient  an  example. 
in  the  name  and  through  the  merits 
I  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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Extension  of  remarks 

or 

H()N.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoNSiw 
IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  June  7,  t949 

Mr  J  SMITH  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  a  copy  of  a  letter 
by  the  Reverend  Weston.  Anglican  bishop 
In  Jer  Lsalem.  addressed  to  the  United 
Nation^  Conciliation  Commi.<Nsion.  Lau- 
Switzerland.  under  date  of  May 
20.  IMi.  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Timotijeas.  patriarch  of  Jeru.saiem.  and 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. Ufcited  Nations  Organization,  under 
date  ol  May  12,  1949. 

i  Speaker,  this  matter  of  the  parti- 
tion of  Palestine  and  Jenisalem  is  highly 
Import  int  not  only  to  the  Jews  and 
Muslinjs  but  to  the  Christian  community 
Bishop  Weston  points  out  that 
the  exliting  partition  has  given  a  great 
deal  to  the  Jew  and  left  something  for 
the  Mi:  .slim  but  It  has  given  nothing  to 
Cliristian  but  rather  taken  away 
what  he  had.  and  has  left  him 
little  b<  yond  a  tolerated  existence.  Also, 
that  uii  der  the  present  division  the  Arab 
quarters  of  the  new  state  which  have 
been  ctded  to  or  taken  by  the  Jews  are 
entirely  the  Christian  Arab  quar- 
I  tie  German  colony  and  other  sec- 
tions, riow  in  Jewish  hands,  was  Chris- 
tian cliurch  property,  on  which  the 
shrlnesland  monasteries  of  the  old  city 
depended  for  their  maintenance.  It  ap- 
pears t(»  be  the  universal  feeling  among 
Palestir  ian  Christians  that  the  nominally 
Christii  n  powers  of  the  west  have  al- 
most cynically  abandoned  them  to  their 
fate  beause  they  are  a  politically  in- 
articulate minority  and  will  not  in  any 
case  en  ate  civil  disturbance. 

Mr.  J  peaker.  these  remarks  are  not 
intende  I  to  state  the  Christian  case  for 
interna  lonalizaiion  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the   ChrLstian   only.   but.   as   Bishop 
Weston  has  further  stated,  it  is  best  for 
Jerusale  m  and  Palestine  as  a  whole.    To 
partition  Jerusalem  now  is  to  jettison 
all  prior  plans  that  had  been  made  for 
Intemat  onalization  of  the  city,  and  it  is 
to  rend(  r  any  other  plans  forever  Im- 
possible.   This  is  to  deprive  one  of  the 
splrituai  centers  of  the  world  forever  of 
any  chaiice  of  a  worthy  physical  setting. 
ar.  Oaoaca's  Ctoas. 
Jerusalem.  Miy  20.  1949. 
UNrm  N  iTioNsi  CoNCiLUTioN  Commission. 
LauM  nnf.  Switzerland. 
Omimx  MK.N  :   I:  i*  a  matter  of  profound  re- 
grrt  to  mi  that  owing  to  my  temporary  ab- 


sence In  England  during  most  of  April  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  call  upon  the  Commission 
In  person,  though  I  was  glad  tu  have  the 
chance  of  s  brief  and  unotSclal  conversation 
with  Mr  Etherldge  In  Jerusalem  In  March. 
I  write  now  because  I  am  told  by  your  re- 
maining staff  In  Jerusalem  tliat  you  would 
welcome  a  statement  of  my  views  In  writing 
on  the  possible  internationalization  of  Jeru- 
salem. May  I  add  that  If.  even  at  this  late 
stage,  the  Commission  shoiiid  wish  to  see 
and  put  questions  to  me.  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  come  to  Lausanne  for  that  purpose. 
I  would  first  call  your  attention  to  resolu- 
tlon  18  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  last 
year,  passed  unanimously  by  a  gathering  of 
338  blahops  of  the  Anglican  communion 
throughout  the  world.  Including  08  from  the 
United  States  of  America  As  a  member  of 
that  conference,  I  subscribe  entirely  to  the 
resolution,  which  runs  as  follows; 

"The  conference  feels  deep  concern  for  the 
future  of  Palestine:  It  prays  that  good  order 
and  peace  may  be  restored  to  the  land  sacred 
to  millions  of  Christians  as  well  as  to  Muslims 
snd  Jews.  It  greatly  appreciates  the  efforts 
nuTde  to  restore  peace  and  expresses  Its  sym- 
pathy with  all  of  every  race,  and  particularly 
Christians  of  every  church,  who  are  suf- 
fering. 

"The  conference  appeals  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  deal  with  the  problem  not  ns 
one  of  expediency — political,  strategic,  or 
economic — but  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  ques- 
tion that  touches  a  nerve  center  of  the 
world  s  reiiKlous  life.  And  for  that  reason  It 
urges  the  United  Nations  to  place  Jer\isalem 
and  its  immediate  environs  under  permanent 
International  control,  with  freedom  of  ac- 
cess to  sacred  places  secured  for  the  ad- 
herents of  the  three  religions." 

Nor  la  this  a  view  of  the  Anglican  Chtirch 
only.  The  Near  East  Committee  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Conference  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East  - 
Committee  of  the  Conference  of  Missionary 
Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  both 
of  them  bodies  represt'ntlng  aU  the  major 
non-Roman  churches  In  their  respective 
countries,  have  passed  almost  Identical  res- 
olutions urging  that  Jerusalem  be  preserved 
as  an  International  zone;  while  His  Holiness 
the  Pope.  In  his  Good  Friday  encyclical,  aslied 
amou;:  other  things  for  ( 1 )  an  international 
regime  for  Jerusalem  and  Its  environs.  (2) 
protection  for  all  the  holy  places.  In  every 
part  of  Palestine,  with  a  guaranty  of  free 
access  thereto  and  of  peaceful  sojourn  for 
the  pilgrims.' 

One  Is  Justified  therefore  In  claiming  that 
Internationalization  is  desired  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Christiana  of  the 
world.      If  the  voice  of  eastern  Christianity 
has  been  less  clearly  heard,  it  Is  largely  l)e- 
cause   eastern   Chrlftlanity,   muzzled   under 
centuries  of  Muslim  domination,  has  now. 
even  If  Jerusalem  be  Internationalized,  again 
to  look  forward  either  to  Muslim  or  Jewish 
control  In  aimoet  the  whole  Middle  East.     In 
spite   of   declarations   of    human   rights,    in 
spite  of  religious-freedom  clauses  In  consti- 
tutions and  treaties.  In  spite  even  of  the  no- 
table pronouncement  of  Sir  Mohammed  Za- 
frullah  Khan  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly    (Paris,  December    10.    1948).  east- 
ern Christendom  knows  well  that  religious 
freedom  as  interpreted  in  the  west  is  a  thing 
almost   unknown   in   the   Middle   East,   and 
Indeed  a  thing  contrary  to  the  religious  law 
alike  of  Islam  and  Judaism,  which  attaches 
civil  penalties,  e.  g.,  loss  of  Inheritance,  to 
conversion  to  Christianity.      It  Is  within  my 
own   personal   knowledge   that  the  voice  of 
local  Christianity  has  been  largely  unheard 
by   previous   commissions   on   Palestine   be- 
caiise   local  Chrlstlaiis  dared   not  say   what 
they  really  thought.     /  -id  however  much  one 
may    regret   and   deprecate   such    fear,   one 
knows  that  It  was  not.  and  Is  not.  groundless. 


'  Quoted  from  Weekly  Times.  April  20,  1940, 
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ft  woold  seem  that  the  only  possible  alter- 
native to  Internationalization  is  the  partition 
of  the  Holy  City  as  well  as  the  Holy  Land — 
a  partition  which  will  presumably  follow 
something  like  the  present  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  Granted  that  the 
practical  and  administrative  difficulties  of 
Intematlonallxatlon  are  great,  will  not  the 
dlfBcultles  of  any  such  partition  be  greater? 
With  different  languages,  currencies,  and 
lawa,  with  widely  divergent  and.  at  the  mo- 
ment, bitterly  antagonistic  cultures  and 
clvUlaatlons,  and  with  a  very  marked  dif- 
ference both  in  standard  of  living  and  cost 
of  living,  any  attempt  to  partition  the  city 
In  peacetime  Is  bound  to  lead  not  only  to 
Immeasurable  Inconvenience  to  peaceable 
cttlaens.  and  particularly  foreigners,  but  also 
to  an  almost  unimaginable  or^  of  smug- 
gling, blockade  running,  currency -control 
evasion,  and  every  form  of  underground 
profiteering,  at  which  the  less  scrupulous  on 
both  sides  would  seek  to  outwit  each  other 
as  well  as  the  law.  It  Is  not  a  promising 
prospect  for  a  city  which  for  centuries  has 
been,  and  should  ever  remain,  a  place  of 
pllKTlmage  for  non-Palestinians  of  every  race 
and  creed. 

The  problem  Is  frequently  spoken  and 
written  about  aa  If  It  were  primarily  one  of 
the  preservation  of  the  holy  placet.  In  my 
own  view,  there  are  six  points  which  should 
t>c  made  clear; 

1.  There  Is  no  agreed  definition  of  the  term 
"holy  place"  and  no  agreed  schedule  of  what 
are  or  are  not  holy  places. 

2.  The  specifically  Christian  holy  places 
commonly  alluded  to  aa  such  are  in  no  Im- 
mediate danger  either  from  Muslim  or  Jew, 
though  the  risk  of  friction  between  Cliris- 
tian bodies  must  be  sadly  admitted. 

3.  But  there  remains  considerable  risk  of 
future  conflict  ovw  places  that  are  holy  to 
more  than  one  of  the  creeds. 

4.  It  la  quite  tmtrue  to  say.  aa  has  often 
been  said,  that  all  the  holy  places  are  in  the 
dd  city,  and  would,  therefore,  toe  safe- 
guarded If  the  old  city  alone  were  Inter- 
nationalized. 

5.  There  will  In  any  case  be  an  inescapable 
demand  for  some  supra-national  tribunal  to 
protect  and  adjudicate  on  holy  places,  not 
only  inside  but  outside  Jerusalem — lor  ex- 
ample. Bethlehem.  Nazaxeth.  Jacob's  WeU, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

6.  Any  stich  body  would  have  Its  task 
very  greatly  facUltated  If  It  were  ctiarged 
•uttli^t  with  the  civil  administration  of  the 
JhnMalem- Bethlehem  area.* 

But  more  than  all  these  I  would  urge  that 
the  matter  la  not  a  problem  of  holy  places 
alone.  Important  as  they  are.  the  poasl- 
bllity  for  the  Christian  to  live  his  life  In 
reasonable  social  and  economic  security  and 
practice  his  creed  "as  of  right  and  not  on 
sufferance."  is  something  far  greater.  The 
existing  partition  of  Palestine  and  Jerusalem 
has  given  a  great  deal  to  the  Jew  and  left 
something  for  the  Moslem;  It  has  given 
nothing  to  the  Christian  but  rather  taken 
away  moat  of  what  he  had.  and  left  him 
little  beyond  a  tolerated  existence.  It  la 
significant  that  on  the  present  division  the 
Arab  quarters  of  the  new  city  which  have 
been  cedef^  to  or  taken  by  the  Jews  are  al- 
most entirely  the  Christian  Arab  quarters — 
the  German  colony,  the  Greek  colony.  Qata- 
mon.  the  Upper  Baka'a.  and  TMbiyeh.  while 
much  of  the  central  part  of  the  new  city, 
now  In  Jewish  hands,  was  Christian  church 
property,  on  which  the  shrines  and  monas- 
terles  of  the  old  city  depended  for  their 
maintenance.     Frankly,  it  la  the  universal 


'In  this  connection.  I  believe  there  would 
be  a  very  strong  desire  for  the  neutral  area 
to  be  extended  to  Include  the  Christian  town 
of  Ramallah  and  the  neighboring  Christian 
TUlagea  of  Bir  Zeit  and  Jifnah. 


feeling  among  Palestinian  Christians  that 
the  nominally  Christian  powers  of  the  west 
have  almost  cynically  abandoned  them  to 
their  fate  because  they  are  a  politically  in- 
articulate minority  snd  will  not  In  any  case 
create  civil  disturbance. 

But  If  I  have  tried  to  state  the  Chiistlan 
case  for  Intematlonalizatlon,  I  should  not 
wish  It  to  be  thought  that  this  la  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Christian.  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  best  for  Jerusalem  and  for  Palestine 
as  a  whole.  "Jerusalem  la  built  as  a  city 
that  la  at  unity  in  Itself."  One  of  the  last 
publications  of  the  mandatory  government 
was  a  book  of  plans  for  the  futiue  physical 
development  al  the  city.  To  partition  Jeru- 
salem now  is  not  only  to  Jettison  those  plans; 
It  Is  to  render  any  other  plans  forever  im- 
possible, to  deprive  one  of  the  spiritual  cen- 
ters of  the  world  forever  of  any  chance  of  a 
worthy  physical  setting. 

Further,  in  a  strife  that  haa  lasted  for 
mlllenla  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael.  Esau 
and  Jacob.  It  is  submitted  that  the  Christian 
element  has  a  valuable  part  to  play  as  medU 
ator.  Previous  commissions  on  Paleevifie 
have  pointed  out  that  only  In  Christian 
schools  were  Arabs  and  Jews  fotmd  learning 
to  work  and  play  together.  On  the  present 
partition  basis.  Christians  (both  Arab  and 
Jewish)  are  being  squeezed  out  of  a  country 
altogether;  with  an  adequate  international 
enclave — a  laboratory  In  which  to  work  out 
the  world's  problems  of  social  reconciliation — 
the  Christian  element  could  and  would  re- 
turn with  new  hope  and  new  vigor,  to  help 
as  a  solvent  of  one  of  the  world's  oldest  and 
deepest  hatreds. 

Believe  me  to  be,  gentlemen. 
Tours   faithfully, 

Wr»row. 
Anglican  Bishop  in  Jerusalem. 

Jmubalbm.  May  12.  1949. 

The      SECHTTAaT      GKIfXBAL,      UNITID      NATIOMa 
OaCAMIZATIOV. 

Sis:  As  reprcbenting  various  Christian  com- 
munities In  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  and  Trana- 
Jordan,  we  are  deeply  Interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Palestine  refugees,  many  of  whom 
Indeed  are  of  our  own  flocks,  displaced  from 
those  parts  of  Jenisalem  and  Palestine  wtuch 
are  now  in  Jewish  occupation.  We  are  pro- 
fotindly  grateftil  for  the  material  aid  which 
haa  been  rendered  by  the  United  Nations, 
first  through  Sir  Raphael  Cllento's  commit- 
tee, and  now  throtigh  that  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Grlins.  The  latter  Informed  ur;  quite 
definitely  last  January  that  the  present  relief 
scheme  was  planned  to  last  only  until'the  end 
of  August,  when  presumably  it  would  cease 
altogether  whether  any  scheme  of  permanent 
resettlement  had  been  devised  or  not.  Wow, 
however,  we  are  Informed  that  In  all  proba- 
bility the  available  resources  may  enable  the 
scheme  to  be  continued  for  another  3  months. 

We  have  ourselves  endeavored  to  cooperate, 
so  far  as  our  resotirces  allowed,  with  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  as  with 
the  International  Red  Cross,  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  and  the  American  Society 
of  Friends,  who  are  acting  as  Its  distributing 
agents.  And  we  desire  now  to  make  repre- 
sentations with  the  uUnost  emphasis  that  to 
dlscontintie  material  aid  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember— I.  e..  Just  when  the  most  severe  cli- 
matic conditions  begin  and  when  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  underhotised  and  tmderclothed 
and  underfed  will  be  most  intense — would 
amount  to  little  short  of  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  genocide. 

If  it  Is  not  possible  before  the  coming 
winter  either  to  come  to  some  permanent 
settlement  for  the  return  of  refugees  to  their 
own  towns,  villages,  and  lands,  or,  alterna- 
tively, to  eatabllsh  them  elsewhere  under  con- 
ditions where  they  can  earn  their  own  living, 
then  It  is  In  our  Judgment  absolutely  es8e~n- 
tlal  that  relief  measures,  not  less  but  it  any- 


thfng  In  greater  quantity  and  efficiency  than 
thoae  now  in  force,  should  be  malntainad  at 
least  through  axu)ther  winter. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Tours  most  respectfully, 

TmOTHXTJS. 

Patrimreh  ef  Jerusalem. 
Vincent  Oelat, 
Auxiliary  Btahop  of  the  Latin  Patri- 
mrchata  (Jt.  C.) 
jACcmxn. 
Coptic  Archbishop  of  JerustUem  and 
the  Near  East. 

GtraxcH  n. 
Armenian  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

Memhes  Kisana  MsaiAM, 
Prtnctpol  of  the  Ethiopian  Content. 
Rev.  F.  T.  Botn-oa  S.  QCLth, 
Vicar  of  the  Syrian  H^tropolitan  of 
Palestine  OMd  Ttansiordan. 


ATigliain  Bishop  in  Jarusaleim. 


Basin{-Point  Issue  Analysed  hj  tlM 
Commentator — Mr.  W.  K.  Kelscy  **Dc- 
banks"  Freight  Absorption  Ar^ment^^ 
tbc  Detroit  News'  Ace  JounulUt  Ques- 
tions Legislation  Designed  To  Repent 
Laws  Wkicb  Compel  Competitioi^— 
Supreme  Court  Has  Merely  Upheld  FTC 
Enforcement  of  Fair  Trade  Laws,  Mr. 
Kclsey  Asserts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  discussions  of 
the  basing-point  system  of  pricing.  The 
fact  that  the  basing- point  system  enables 
a  few  members  in  many  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries to  create  a  monopoly  causes  me 
grave  concern.  In  my  work  In  the 
journalistic  field  in  my  natiye  State  of 
Iowa,  I  have  learned  of  many  of  the 
methods  which  certain  inda-strles  employ 
to  suppress  competition  and  control 
markets. 

THB    COACMaNT    lOB     SPEAKS     OUT     AOAIliarr     THS 

aAaiMG-roufT  srsmf 

An  article  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Kelsey,  appear- 
ing on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Detroit 
News  for  May  35.  1M9,  points  out  the  re- 
straining and  monopolistic  aspects  of  the 
basing-  ^oint  system.  Mr.  Kelsey  also 
effectively  punctures  the  phony  balloon 
of  freight  absorption  as  wafted  about 
by  the  cement  and  steel  industries  in 
describing  the  basing-point  system.  I 
hope  Mr.  Kelsey's  entire  article  will  be 
carefully  read  by  all  of  my  colleagues. 
But  particularly  I  call  attention  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  article.  In  which 
Mr.  Kelsey  says: 

The  Conunentator  rcpeata  that  tbc  gist  of 
the  matter  Is  that  Congress  baa  paased  lawa 
to  compel  competition,  the  FTC  has  been  en- 
forcing these  statutea.  and  the  courts  hay^ 
upheld  the  FTC.  If  the  P^op^  o{  lEe  United. 
States  don't  want  competltloh  In  btisineaa. 
all  they  'Ears  to  do  is  elect  Members  of  Con- 
t^tss  who  will  rapcal  tliat  legislation.  Mayba 
thay  have  alzwdy  elactad  ttaans.  uawlttingly. 
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•ASTMo-Ponrr  mrt  iror  *  rAmsAM  out 

Por  my  part,  the  Usue  has  no  partisan 
overtones.  It  Ls.  to  me.  strictly  a  matter 
of  the  preservation  of  our  free-enterprise 
system.  It  Ls  .strictly  a  matter  of  keep- 
ing open  the  channels  of  trade,  wherem 
free  competition,  free  markets,  and  free 
prices  prevail  and  where  smaller  busi- 
ness enterprises  may  thrive  and  prosper. 
Frankly.  I  am  extremely  skeptical  of 
any  leg:.«Iatlon  which  permissively  gives 
big  business  a  cocked  gxxn  to  aim  at  our 
antitnist  enforcement  agencies  Mr. 
Kelseys  article  follows: 
IProcn  the   Detroit    News  of  May  25.    1M9| 

TlU    COMMCNTATni 

(By  W    K    Kelseyi 

ftato  defenders  of  the  baslng-potnt  system 
of  fUtng  prices  have  been  blaming  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  finding  it  Illegal,  and  th« 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  attacking  It 
on  the  ground  that  It  constitutes  conspiracy 
In  restraint  of  trade 

The  truth  is  that  the  PTC  has  been  trying 
to  enforce  the  statutes  as  it  reads  them,  and 
th«  Supreme  Court  has  merely  held  that 
the  FTC's  lawyers  have  read  them  correctly. 

If  businessmen  dont  !lke  the  laws  passed 
by  Coogrcas  to  maintain  competition,  their 
rviiMdy  la  to  get  the  laws  changed,  not  to 
•aaail  the  agencies  of  Oovernment  which  In- 
terpret and  enforce  them. 

This  Is  prelude  to  a  report  In  the  Wall 
Street  Jotirnal  that  Pittsburgh  Is  making  a 
nlShty  effort  to  Induce  industries  to  locate 
In  that  city  and  its  environs     It  says: 

"Pltuburgb>  industrial  and  political  lead- 
ers are  well  aware  that  the  city  turns  out 
more  steel  tiian  her  fabricating  companies 
consume  and  they  see  trouble  ahead  unless 
new  steel -using  Industries  locate  here 

"In  boom  years  when  supply  Is  short,  like 
the  past  decade.  Pittsburgh's  economy  Is  not 
hurt  by  this  'oversupply'  of  steel.  It  can  be 
•old  to  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
But  as  the  Nation's  prosperity  wave  recedes, 
consumers  will  hunt  mills  nearer  their  plants 
to  cut  freight  costs,  and  Plttsbursih's  steel 
makers  will  have  a  hard  time  peddling  their 
Baetal  outride  the  area. 

"Under  the  old  basing-potnt  system  of 
pricing.  Pittsburgh  producers  were  able  to 
■ell  their  steel  In  other  areas  at  competitive 
prtcea  by  absorbing  freight  coets  themselves 
But  they  generally  discarded  this  system  last 
year  afur  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  It  was 
lllc«{al  as  used  by  the  cement  companies,  so 
the  burden  of  hl^h  freight  costs  falls  on  dis- 
tant cmMmm.  with  this  price  disadvan- 
tage— and  atwl  getting  harder  to  sell— Pitts- 
burgh must  find  new  customers  close  at 
band." 

Teah.     Or  cut  prices,  and  really  compete. 

WHO  AasoKBs  rwncHT  aATSsr 
A  word  as  to  the  absorption  of  freight  rates 
by  the  seller,  under  the  baslng-polnt  system. 
Bere  la  a  quotation  from  a  letter  the  Com- 
mentator has  received  from  a  defender  of  the 
practice : 

"The  heart  of  the  baslng-polnt  system  U 
that  the  seller  farther  from  the  buyer  will 
absorb  the  difference  In  his  freight  charges 
and  what  the  charges  would  be  if  the  mate- 
rials were  sold  and  shipped  by  the  nearest 
seller  to  that  buyer.  This  means,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Detroit  customer  buying  Iron 
and  steel  could  buy  his  iron  at  Cleveland,  the 
BsaiMt  producer,  or  Pittsburgh,  farther  away. 
at  the  same  delivered  price  to  him  In  De- 
troit." 

True:  and  he  could  buy  it  from  a  Detroit 
producer  at  the  same  price.  AU  of  which 
lawns  that  the  price  was  Axed  so  that  the 
•sllsr  wotUd  not  lose  by  paying  the  freight  to 
any  point  within  the  baalng-polnt  area. 
Who.  then,  paid  the  freight  which  was  "ab- 
sorbed" by  the  seller?     The  natural  deduc- 


tion is  t 
customen 

Therelc 
argument 

"Locate 
the  mills 
mill  at  a 
charges 
would 
Cleveland 
are  now  p 


hi  it  most  of  It  was  paid  by  his  nearby 


re.  Plttaburgh  can  now  put  up  this 


en  I 


Knw 
malntaln4d 
sellers? 

The 
question 
Govern  m^n 
Arnold 

"I  don 
that  you 
gether 


your  Industry  here,  next  door  to 
because  now  you  can  buy  f.  o.  b. 

}rtce  which  doesn't  Includ;  freight 
You  don't  have  to  pay  a  prlre  which 
ble  the  mill  to  sell  profitably  in 
or  Detroit,  since  the  buyers  there 
ylng  their  own  freight  " 

aaSING  POIMTS  AND  CONSPIKACT 

c<iuld    the    bastn$;-polnt    system    be 
without  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 


mafeazine  Business  Week  took  up  that 
ecently  with  Thurman  Arnold,  the 
Us   trust-buster   in    1938-43.     Mr. 
sa  d: 


bi  fore 


in 


>ne 
taislr 


rheie 


dov  n 


Uon,  or 
concert  o 
read  the 
the   Rigic 
same  old 
Ing  the 
controlling 
can't  do 

"Now  1 
that  w 
has  been 
break 
stance,  t 
There  we 
company 
gentleme 
pened 
they  sel3' 
have  fool 
honestly 
and  at 
that 
gentlemai 

"But  t 
flcial 
and  low 
kept 
method 
evidence 
tlon  was 


think  there  ever  has  been  the  rule 
ave  to  catch  two  people  talklns;  to- 
you    can    prove    conspiracy. 
A  conspiracy  Is  an  Illegal  comblna- 
lltegal  agreement,  or  an   Illegal 
action.     •     •     •     I  think  if  you 
I  pinion" — of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Steel    Conduit   case — "it    was   the 
that  the  producers  were  utiliz- 
ng-p<Jint  system  as  a  method  of 
prices.     And  the  court  said  they 


here 


thJt 


3<  ted 


tie 


any  me 


h  f  re 


dlfTe  re 
t«t 
stab  le 


the 


wha: 
Mr 

"Now  lii 

the  big 

Ing  the 

people 

cause  their 

knew  so 

be  the 

same. 
"I  get 

side,  and 

part    of 

privately 

dldnt 

panles." 

Mr.   Arnolt! 

from 
Business 

"per  se  t 
splracy? 

Mr 
you  want^l 
and  did  it 
would 
that  It  Is 
Ing-nolnt 
of  not  on 
tlon." 
The 
the  matte 
to  compel 
forcing  t 
upheld  th( 
9tates  don 
they  have 
who  wUl 
have 


aires  ly 


t^la 
often  happens  In  an  antitrust  case 
machinery  has  been  set  up  which 
ised  to  control  prices,  the  court  will 
the  machinery.     •     •     •     For  in- 
has  been  a  very  famous  oil  case, 
had  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  oil 
lot  to  deal  with  Jobbers  who  weren't 
And   it   Just   so   curiously    hap- 
none  of  the  gentlemanly  jobbers 
were  price  cutters.     They  may 
even  themselves.     They  may  have 
ranted  only  gentlemen  as  Jobbers, 
same  time  have  been  convinced 
who    cut    prices    was    not    a 


was  also  the  fact  that  an  arti- 

ntlal  was  kept  between  high-test 

Kasollne  at  2  cents      Prices  were 

because    they    were    using    this 

fixing  prices.     Again  we  had  no 

)f  a  meeting.     Yet   this  organ Iza- 

olned  bv  the  court." 


<nj 


CO  icerns 
price 


MAT  HAPPXN  TO  INDIPIJJDENTS 

An^ld  continued  in  this  happy  vein: 

one  case  Investigated  by  the  TNEC 

testified  that  they  were  maX- 

Independently.  and  the  small 

te^lfied  they  followed  them  only  be- 

knew  that  the  big  organizations 

ihuch  about  prices,  and  they  must 

wife  lx>ys.  and  so  the  prices  were  the 


<  ne 


of  the  Independents  off  to  the 

I  said:   'Now  this  won't  be  made 

record     •     •     •     just    tell    me 

ivhat  would  happen  to  you  if  you 

f ol  w  the  prices  of  the  major  com- 

Ind  he  said:   'That  Is  something, 

which  I  expect .  never  to  learn 

personal  experience.'  " 

Week  aaked  If  he  would  say  that 
le  baslng-polnt  system  la  a  con- 

Ani>ld  replied:   "I  would  say  that  If 
to  put  In  a  baslng-polnt  system 
on  your  own.  there  is  nothing  that 
pnTent  you.     But  I  would  also  say 
unquestionably  true  that  the  baa- 
system  has  been  used  as  a  method 
fixing  prices  but  fixing  produc- 


y 


Cor  imentator 


hrse 


repeats  that  the  gist  of 
Is  that  Congress  has  passed  laws 
rompetltlon.  the  FTC  has  been  en- 
statutes,  and  the  courta  have 
FTC.     If  the  people  of  the  United 
t  want  competition  In  business,  all 
to  (lo  la  elect  Members  of  Congress 
repeal  that  ieglBlatlon.    Maybe  they 
elected  them.  unwtttUigly. 


The  Narth  Atlantic  Pact  in  Internaticnal 
Uw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  triAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Friday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday   May  23).  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
because  of  its  timeliness.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  in 
international  law  delivered  by  George 
A.  Pinch,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law,  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  April  29.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  negotiation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
gives  rise  to  several  leading  questions:  First, 
why.  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
force  and  the  Organization  engaged  In  a  mul- 
titude of  activities  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Is  such  a  new  treaty  necessary?  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson.  In  a  Natlon-wlde  ra- 
dt  address  on  March  18  frankly  answered 
this  question  by  stating  that  the  United  Na- 
tions "L'  not  workipg  as  effectively  as  we 
hoped  because  one  of  Its  member*  has  at- 
tempted to  prevent  It  from  working.  By  ob- 
structive tactics  and  the  misuse  of  the  veto, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  seriously  Interfered 
with  the  work  of  the  Security  CouncU  in 
maintaining  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity" 

Why.  It  may  next  be  asked,  has  it  been 
possible  for  a  single  nation  to  Interfere  with 
carrying  out  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations?  The  answer  to  tliia  ques- 
tion lies  In  the  weakness  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  the  suppression  of 
acta  of  aggression.  The  most  Important 
powers  of  the  Security  Council  are  found  In 
article  39  of  the  Charter,  as  follows: 

"The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  p>eace.  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shall 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  •  •  •  to  main- 
tain or  restore  International  peace  and  se- 
curity " 

The  article.  It  will  be  noted,  provides  no 
criterion  to  be  applied  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  arrlvlnt;  at  its  determinations,  and, 
moreover,  each  such  determination  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  any  one  of  the  great 
powers  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Secretary  of  State  Stettinius.  In  his  report 
to  the  President  as  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference on  the  United  Nations,  revealed  that 
"One  of  the  most  significant  lines  upon  which 
the  debate  concerning  the  liberty  of  action 
of  the  Council  proceeded,  was  that  which 
concerned  the  proposed  Inclusion  In  the 
Charter  of  provisions  with  respect  to  deter- 
mination of  acts  of  aggression."  Various 
amendments,  he  disclosed,  were  proposed  on 
the  subject,  some  of  which  offered  "sharply 
defined  eventualities  (such  as  Invasion  of. 
or  attack  on,  another  state,  interfering  with 
Its  Internal  affairs,  etc  ).  In  which  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  bound  to  determine  by  a  formula 
not  only  the  existence  of  aggression  but  also 
the  Identity  of  the  aggressor."  Mr.  Stettin- 
ius then  reports  that  "The  United  States 
delegation,  believing  that  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  concept  was  moet  undesirable,  played 
an    active    part    in    opposing    the    amend- 
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its."  »  In  Justification  of  what  has  turned 
out  to  be  this  moet  unfortunate  attitude  of 
the  American  delegation,  the  report  of  Mr. 
Stettinius  stated  that  "The  general  duties 
of  the  Security  Council  are  clear,  and  reliance 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties  is  based, 
as  It  must  inevitably  be.  on  the  good  faith  of 
Its  members."  Law  Is  established  to  step  In 
when  good  faith  la  abused.  In  placing  cer- 
tain members  of  the  United  Nations  above 
the  law  of  the  Charter,  law  was  abandoned 
pro  tanto.  In  so  doing  the  drafters  of  the 
Charter  Ignored  the  advice  of  the  great 
Jurists  of  International  law.  One  typical 
statement  of  the  many  by  International 
law  writers  over  the  years  will  sxifBce:  "To 
sectire  by  law,  throughout  the  world,  the 
maintenance  of  right  against  the  aggression 
of  the  national  wrongdoer,  Is  the  primary 
object  of  the  commonwealth  of  States,  and 
the  great  duty  of  the  society  or  societies. 
Obedience  to  the  law  is  as  necefaary  for  the 
liberty  of  states  as  It  Is  for  the  liberty  of  In- 
dividuals."' 

The  North  Atlantic  treaty  ieafllrms  the 
faith  of  the  signatories  In  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  and  their  determi- 
nation to  live  up  to  them.  Article  5  states 
that  In  agreeing  to  resist  armed  attack  the 
signatories  of  the  pact  will  exercise  the  right 
of  Individual  or  collective  self-defense  recog- 
nized by  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  An  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  article  51  came  to  be 
Inserted  In  the  charter  will  be  useful  In 
arriving  at  the  meaning  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  In  the  light  of  developments  sub- 
sequent to  the  signing  of  the  charter. 

In  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  laid  be- 
fore the  San  Francisco  Conference  by  the 
Great  Powers  as  the  basis  for  discussion, 
regional  arrangements  were  not  precluded, 
but  enforcement  action  under  them  could 
not  be  undertaken  without  the  previous  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  CouncU.  After 
the  Yalta  agreement  on  voting  procedure  in 
the  Security  Coimcll  gave  the  veto  to  any 
great  power  In  enforcement  action.  It  be- 
came obvious  that  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
gional arrangements,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
Ifatlons  Itself,  wotild  depend  upon  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  any  one  of  the  Great  Powers 
possessing  the  veto.  This  development  was 
alarming,  particularly  to  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  which  were  unwilling 
to  risk  the  futiure  of  the  Inter-American 
system  to  the  whim  of  a  great  Eiuropean  or 
Asiatic  power  From  the  days  of  President 
Monroe,  who  proclaimed  the  doctrine  bear- 
ing his  name,  and  Simon  Bolivar,  who  called 
a  conference  at  Panama  3  years  later  to  pro- 
claim a  similar  doctrine  for  Latin  America, 
a  system  of  hemispheric  defense  has  evolved 
which  culminated  In  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
signed  at  Mexico  City  on  March  fi.  1945.  a  few 
weeks  before  the  convening  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco. 

By  this  regional  arrangement  for  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  principles  asserted  by  Mon- 
roe and  Bolivar  were  Lnterccntinentalized 
Into  the  following  formula:  "Every  attack  of 
a  state  against  the  Integrity  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  territory,  or  against  the  sover- 
eignty or  political  Independence  of  an  Ameri- 
can state  shaU  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  the  other  states  which 
sign  this  act."  This  general  definition  of 
•egression  was  supplemented  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:  "In  any  case.  Invasion  by 
armed  forces  of  one  state  into  the  territory 
of  another  trespassing  boundaries  established 
by  treaty  and  demarcated  In  accordance 
therewith  shall  constitute  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion."    This  difference  in  formulae  for  de- 


termining seta  of  aggression  constituted 
ano<'jer  point  of  departure  at  San  Francisco 
betireen  the  Latin-American  nations  and  the 
Great  Powers  in  the  attempt  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  final  drafting  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  conference  became  deadlocked  over 
the  relationship  of  the  Pan  American  sys- 
tem to  the  proposed  world  security  system 
and  the  personal  Intervention  of  President 
Truman  became  necessary  before  the  dead- 
lock was  broken.  By  hla  direction.  Secretary 
of  State  Stettinius  Informed  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Ministers  at  San  Francisco  on 
May  15  that  following  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties the  United  States  would  propose  that 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec  be  made  permanent 
in  treaty  form.  The  United  States  delega- 
tion thereupon  Introduced  an  Amendment . 
which  now  appears  as  article  51  of  the 
Charter.' 

President  Truman's  promise  to  the  Latin - 
American  nations  was  fulfilled  In  the  Inter- 
Amcrlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
signed   at   Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  2, 

1947.  In  Its  proscription  of  aggression,  the 
Rio  Treaty  follows  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
and  not  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  and  Senator 
VANDeNBOtc  were  delegates  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Rls  Conference.  Upon  their 
return  to  this  country  Secretary  Marshall 
stated  that  the  Rio  Treaty  was  the  most  en- 
coijraglng  and  stimulating  international 
action  since  the  close  of  hostilities.  Senator 
VAiTDRfntEc  declared  the  treaty  to  be  a  mile- 
stone of  Incalculable  Importance  and  a  tre- 
mendously significant  and  progressive  pwit- 
tern  for  others  to  follow  "'Verily."  he  said, 
"the  Rio  Treaty  is  sunlight  in  a  dark  world." 

Within  6  months  after  the  signature  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Belgium.  France,  Great  Britain,  Luxemburg, 
and  the  Netherlands  signed  at  Brussels  on 
March  17.  1948.  a  treaty  of  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  collaboration  and  collective  self- 
defense,  which,  on  the  last-mentioned  sub- 
ject, contains  provisions  In  accordance  with 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

This  progressive  development  of  regional 
arrangements  for  collective  self-defense  re- 
ceived the  official  imprimatur  ot  the  United 
States  Senate  in  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Vanbikbibg  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  adopted  on  June  11, 

1948,  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  64  to  4. 
The  Vandenberg  resolution  Is  unusual  In 
that  It  Is  an  Instance  of  the  Senate  advising 
the  President  in  advance  of  Its  views  on  for- 
eign policy  and  informing  him  of  the  par- 
ticular objectives  the  Government  might 
pursue  in  this  field.  The  negotiations  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  were  Initiated  in 
accordance  with  this  advice  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Since  the  text  of  the  treaty  was  made  pub- 
lic a  numlser  of  differing  commenu  have 
been  ventured  as  to  its  meaning.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  as  to  its  significance,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  it  was  planned  and  Is  in- 
tended to  be  an  extension  Into  the  North  At- 
lantic area  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  Rio  Pact.  While  the  phraseologies  of  the 
two  pacts  are  not  Identical,  they  are  stilB- 
ciently  specific  to  aooon^iUah  the  same  pur- 
pose: that  is.  of  iiiillfjiBt  potential  aggres- 
sors in  advance  that  certain  acts  will  b« 
considered  s^gression. 

The  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
agree  "that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or 
more  of  them  In  Europe  or  North  America 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them 
all"    (art.   V).     The  geographic   region   and 
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ether  elements  of  such  an  armed  attack  ar« 
stated  with  precision,  and  each  of  the  par- 
ties agrees  to  assist  the  party  or  parties  so 
attacked  "by  taking  forthwith.  Individually 
and  In  concert  with  the  other  parties,  such 
action  as  It  de«ns  necessary,  including  th« 
use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area."  alt- 
"In  exercise  of  the  right  of  Individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  recognized  by  article  51 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations"  (art. 
V).  Like  the  Rio  and  Brussels  Pacts,  ths 
North  Atlantic  Pact  provides  that  any  meas- 
ures taken  under  It  as  the  restilt  of  an 
armed  attack  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  that  such  meastires  shall  be  ter- 
minated when  the  Security  Council  has 
taken  the  action  necessary  to  maintain  and 
restore  international  peace  and  security. 

An  appraisal  of  the  real  significance  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  cannot  be  made  without 
a  brief  consideration  of  Its  place  in  the  mod- 
em development  of  international  law.  From 
the  Treaties  of  Westphalia  of  1648  which  for- 
malized the  transition  from  the  Holy  Roman* 
Empire  to  the  free  association  of  sovereign 
national  states  upon  which  the  present  In- 
ternational states  system  Is  founded  the  law 
of  nations  was  regarded  as  based  upon  the 
principles  of  contract  and  violations  ol  the 
contract  were  subjected  to  civil  sanctions  by 
way  of  damages  and  reparations.  No  sense 
of  Injury  to  the  international  community 
as  such  or  of  penal  liability  for  breach  of 
the  law  was  conceived  of.  When  the 
United  States  became  independent  and 
was  admitted  to  the  family  of  nations,  it 
followed  the  Eiiropean  view  that  Interna- 
tional relations  were  a  matter  of  contract 
and.  following  the  advice  of  President  Wash- 
ington and  Thomas  Jefferson,  this  country 
elected  to  remain  neutral  In  the  wars  of 
Europe.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n.  the  President  of  the  Uiuted  States 
formaUy  proclaimed  the  neutrsJlty  of  ths 
United  States  as  each  belligerent  entered  that 
war  before  we  ourselves  officially  entered  it 
following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Whlls 
the  United  States  was  neutral  in  World  War 
I.  Ellhu  Root,  president  of  this  society,  point- 
ed out  the  great  weakness  In  the  system 
of  law  governing  International  relations  and 
declared  that  "a  radical  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  nations  toward  violations  of  law  is 
necessary.  •  •  •  Threats  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  community  of  nations  must  IM 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  right  of  every  civi- 
lized nation  to  have  the  law  maintained  and 
a  legal  Injury  to  every  nation."  In  his 
opinion,  rules  might  be  "so  framed  th&t  a 
policy  of  aggression  cannot  be  worked  out 
except  through  open  violation  of  law  which 
will  meet  the  protest  and  condemnation  of 
the  world  at  large,  backed  by  whatever  means 
shall  have  been  devised  for  law  enforcement." 
Mr.  Root's  warning  was  heeded  In  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations  when  it  pro- 
vided that  "any  war  or  threat  of  war  whettier 
immediately  affecting  any  of  the  membcB  oC 
the  League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  ths 
League  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  effecttial  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  nations  "  The  actual  existence  of 
an  International  community  had  been 
pointed  out  many  times  by  writers  on  Into. 
national  law  since  Grotius  and  even  by  som* 
of  his  predecesson.  Official  formal  recogni- 
tion was  given  by  the  First  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  of  1899  which  expressly  recog- 
nised the  solidarity  uniting  the  members 
of  the  society  of  civilized  nations.  It  ham 
taken  two  devastating  world  wars  to  bring 
home  to  governments  and  their  peoples  ths 
vital  necessity  in  the  closely  related  family 
of  nations  of  the  modem  world  of  safe- 
guarding the  peace  and  protecting  the  Inter- 
ests of  ths  whole  fanuiy. 

Once  w«  recognlae  that  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  is  vitally  ttmcmmtj  lor 
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th*  proUcUoQ  of  all  members  of  the  lnt«r> 
natloaal  eommunlty.  the  next  step  follows 
Jmit  am  loslcallj  mm  bm«  happened  In  the  for- 
mation of  cItU  societies  cf  ai:  degrees  of  civi- 
lisation from  the  most  prlmltUe  times  tc  the 
present.  The  primary  pxirpcse  of  all  gov- 
ernment Is  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the 
parsons  composing  It  by  the  community  act- 
tof  Is  the  name  of  all  The  first  requisite  of 
•uch  a  society  Is  to  forbid  personal  attacks  by 
or  upon  the  members.  Any  violation  of  this 
law  u  regarded  not  only  as  a  Tiolatlon  of 
persotud  rtfht  but  of  the  public  peace  Po- 
lice forces  and  courts  are  provided  to  prevent 
or  punish  such  violations. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  preserving  the 
t&tamatlonal  peace,  the  community  of  na- 
tlOBa  has  net  as  yet  taken  the  first  step  n?c- 
MMry  to  protect  Its  members.  I  am  not  re- 
ferri  .g  at  this  time  to  the  establishment  of 
an  international  police  force  or  of  an  inter- 
national penal  court.  Before  enforcement 
Insuumentalltles  are  brought  into  being, 
there  must  l^e  a  law  to  enforce.  Such  a  law 
t;as  not  provided  by  either  the  Covenant  of 
Ahe  League  of  Nations  or  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  Even  the  Pact  of  Paris  for 
the  Renunciation  of  War  concluded  in  1928. 
which  was  widely  heralded  as  outlawing  war. 
■Imply  renounced  war  aa  an  instrument  of 
Siational  policy  and  was  promptly  circum- 
vented by  aggiesaor  nations  waging  war  with- 
out a  previous  declaration 

The  prime  requisite  to  the  establishment 
Ckf  a  com.munUy  of  states  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  enforceable  international  peace  is 
the  unambiguoua  denouncement  of  breaches 
of  the  peace  and  acts  of  aggression  as  viola- 
tlons  of  the  law  of  the  community  To 
leave  the  definition  of  such  violations  to  ex 
post  facto  determination  by  a  political  group 
•ttcb  as  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Mittocia.  one  of  which  may  veto  the  very 
•■iKtence  of  a  violation  however  flagrant  it 
may  be.  or  to  ex  post  bello  decision  by  a  vic- 
tor against  the  vanquished  only.  Is  a  perver- 
sion of  legal  process  which  by  no  stretch  of 
tiM  imagination  can  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  International  peace  founded  upon 
law  and  jtutlce 

At  Chapuitepec  the  American  nations  led 
the  way  by  proclaiming  the  outlawry  of  ag- 
grvMkm  in  specific  terms.  The  Rio  Treaty 
conflnned  and  made  permanent  this  law  of 
the  American  Hemisphere  The  North  At- 
lantic Pact  is  expansion  of  the  legal  order 
of  the  Americas  to  the  fellow  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community  on  the  other  rim 
of  the  Atlantic  Oce»in  As  was  pointed  out 
hj  PrvBldent  Truman  and  Secretary  of  SUte 
Aehtaon.  the  pact  had  Its  roou  In  the  com- 
mon heriuge  and  clviliration  of  people  living 
on  both  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
TiMa*  people  have  lies  not  only  of  cultural 
background,  but  of  a  common  ingrained  faith 
In  the  worth  of  the  individual.  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  and  m  the  rule  of  law 
T^o  world  wars  have  taught  them  that  their 
•acvrtty  U  inextricably  linked  together:  that 
aa  attack  on  any  one  of  them  Is  an  attack 
on  all. 

The  implemenutlon  of  these  regional 
arraagaments  is  to  be  entrusted  to  councils 
of  representatives  of   the  respective  gruups. 

The  councils  will  be  bound  by  the  defljii- 
tloo  of  acu  of  aggrMalon  embodied  in  the 
pacts,  and  no  mamber  will  be  in  a  position 
to  vato  the  ezlatenca  of  known  facta.  The 
fuBctloD  of  each  council  is  to  devise  meaa- 
uras  t  >  resist  armed  attack  and  restore  paaca. 
Ttaa  character  of  the  defensive  measures  to 
ba  taltan  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
threat.  Ordinary  braachas  of  the  peace  are 
hanci'eil  by  ona  or  two  policemen:  occaalon> 
ally  It  is  necessary  to  send  for  the  riot  squad. 
Serious  disturbances  may  require  the  calling 
out  of  the  militia,  and  when  the  national 
aafaty  is  threatened,  the  Army  la  the  laat 
raaort.  The  daty  of  each  member  to  take 
Micb  meaaurea  Is  laid  down  in  the  pacta. 
The  rafusaJ  of  any  oootracting  party  to  ftilflU 
tta  obUcatlons  would  not  prevent  the  other 
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Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
the  announcement  by  the  Sec- 
Agriculture.  Charles  P.  Bran- 
the  grain-storage  pro- 


.  fortunate  for  the  farmers 
States  that  the  President 
the  bill  restoring  to  the  Corn- 
Corporation  authority  to 
to  store  their  grain  and 
The  CCC  had  this  au- 
til  it  was  taken  away  by  the 
Congress,  thus  depriving  farm- 
valuable  service. 

18.   1949,  I  introduced  a 

1657,  to  restore  the  farm-stor- 

to  the  CCC  and  the  law 

by   the   President   contains 

provided  in  the  bill  I 

in  January. 

connection.  I  wish  to  call  your 

to  the  following  statement  Is- 

erday   by   Secretary   Brannan 

the  grain-storage  program: 

has  Just  signed  a  bill  re- 

the   Commodity   Credit  Corpora- 

alithorlty,  held  by  the  Corporation 

Inception  untU  last  year,  to  assist 

store  their  grain  and  other  prod- 

o  provide  storage  for  these  ccm- 

hen  they  are  turned  over  to  the 

in  the  conduct  of  the  authorized 

programs. 

mant  of  Agriculture  has  been 
attack  the  grain-storage  prob- 
tlme  It  regained  the  authority 
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to  do  so.  It  Is  now  In  position  to  go  ahead. 
and  is  taking  Immediate  action. 

The  wheat  crop  U  already  being  harvested 
in  the  southwestern  j)art  of  the  country, 
and  It  is  too  late  now  to  do  all  of  the  thlnfi 
we  had  planned  earlier  as  part  of  a  broad 
program  to  handle  peak  grain-harvest  pe- 
riods and  to  carry  out  our  year-around  price- 
suppcn  obligation.  However,  the  Dejiart- 
ment  will  move  at  once  to  put  Into  effect 
as  much  of  tlie  program  as  possible  at  this 
time. 

Three  major  steps  have  been  specially  and 
realistically  adapted  to  meet  the  Immediate 
situation  and  to  prepare  for  the  grain-stor- 
age problems  which  are  almost  certain  to 
develop  as  crops  are  harvested  during  the 
next  several  months.    These  steps  are: 

1.  Because  wheat  Is  already  being  har- 
vested In  the  Southwest,  and  because  farm- 
ers are  finding  It  difficult  to  make  use  of 
available  commercial  storage.  CCC  will  tem- 
porarily liberalize  the  provisions  of  Its  price- 
support  i^aln-Ioan  program.  This  will  make 
It  possible  (or  grain  farmers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  protection  offered  by  the  sup- 
port program,  even  though  adequate  storage 
facilities  are  not  immediately  available  to 
them. 

In  all  areas  where  climatic  conditions  make 
it  possible  to  store  wheat  for  short  periods 
on  the  ground  In  the  open,  or  In  other  tem- 
porary ways  which  are  available  to  farmers, 
CCC  will  grant  distress  grain  loans  Immedi- 
ately. These  distress  loans  will  be  granted 
with  the  definite  understanding  that  the 
farmer  himself  Is  to  build  or  acquire  satis- 
factory farm-storage  facilities  within  not 
more  than  90  days.  When  he  does,  and  the 
wheat  Is  properly  housed,  the  distress  loan 
will  become  a  regular  loan  under  the  CCC 
price-support  program. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  full  support 
level  will  be  advanced  to  the  farmer  at  tha 
time  he  takes  out  the  distress  loan.  He  will 
receive  the  balance  of  the  full  price-support 
loan  when  the  grain  Is  In  his  new  storage 
facility  Determination  of  grade  and  quality 
will  be  made  at  the  time  the  grain  la  put 
under  the  distress  loan.  The  quantity  will 
be  estimated  at  the  time  the  distress  loan 
is  granted,  and  It  will  be  finally  checked 
and  determined  when  the  grain  goes  into 
the  permanent  storage.  The  farmer  wUl  not 
be  responsible  for  changes  In  grade  and  qual- 
ity which  may  occur  during  the  period  of 
the  distress  loan. 

In  areas  where  It  la  not  feasible  for  farmers 
to  leave  wheat  In  the  open  or  In  other  tem- 
porary storage,  and  where  adequate  storage 
facilities  are  not  available  to  them,  the  CCC 
itself  will  undertake  to  find  suitable  emer- 
gency storage.  It  will  use  Government- 
owned  war-surpliis  facilities  where  avaU- 
able  or  take  other  special  measures  to  get 
the  wheat  under  cover  This  will  make  It 
possible  for  farmers  In  such  areas  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distress-loan  provisions,  on 
the  same  general  basis  as  those  where  the 
climate  Is  drier  and  under  comparable  re- 
quirements for  acquisition  of  additional 
farm  storage. 

State  and  county  committees  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration  will 
be  given  full  Information  about  the  distress 
loan  procedures  Immediately.  Farmers 
should  check  with  their  local  committees  be- 
fore tailing  steps  to  qualify  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

2.  In  an  effort  to  mobilize  the  maximum 
production  capacity  for  farm  storage  facili- 
ties, the  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  on- 
the-farm  type  of  grain-storage  facilities  are 
Invited  to  meet  with  officials  In  conference 
room  218-A  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  Washington  at  10  a.  m.  on  June  10.  At 
that  time,  a  survey  will  be  made  of  the 
capacity  of  each  to  produce  and  deliver,  and 
areas  of  greatest  need  wUl  be  defined.  Tha 
Department  hopes  to  complete  previous  dla- 
cusalons  with  these  suppliers  to  pave  the  way 
tor    tha    early    delivery    of    tha    maximum 
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amount  of  storage  and  storage  materials,  so 
that  farmers  will  be  able  to  purchase  and 
erect  facilities  as  rapidly  as  poalMe. 

Local  dealers  and  repreaentatlves  of  manu- 
facturers will  not  be  by-passed  in  this  effort 
to  speed  up  delivery.  On  the  contrary,  all 
available  Information  as  to  namea  of  sup- 
pliers as  well  as  the  types  and  quantities  of 
storage  faculties  which  can  be  produced  by 
the  different  suppliers  will  be  made  available 
to  the  State  and  county  PMA  committees. 
These  committees  will  then  be  able  to  help 
local  distributors  bring  to  the  attention  of 
all  grain  farmers  the  availability  of  different 
types  of  structtires.  costs,  and  other  pertinent 
Information. 

As  part  of  this  effort  to  Increase  farm 
storage  quickly,  CCC  will  make  loans  to 
farmers  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
farm  storage  to  the  extent  of  85  percent  of 
the  coat  of  the  facility.  These  loans,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  a  year,  will  be 
payable  in  five  annual  Installments,  or  earlier 
at  the  farmer  s  option. 

In  addition,  and  as  a  part  of  the  farm- 
storage  loan  program,  the  Department  wUl 
Include  a  provision  for  deferment  of  repay- 
ments in  a  year  when  the  farmer,  because  of 
conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control.  Is 
not  In  position  to  utilize  the  storage  space. 
To  Illustrate,  in  the  event  of  crop  failure  in 
an  area,  payments  for  that  year  wUl  be  de- 
ferred—in effect  extending  for  a  year  the 
time  during  which  the  total  storage  loan 
is  to  be  repaid.  The  PMA  committees  will  be 
responsible  for  determining  the  local  Justifi- 
cation for  such  deferrals. 

In  connection  with  assistance  available  to 
farmers  in  paying  off  farm  storage  loans,  or 
oiheruise  financing  new  storage  capacity,  I 
want  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  re- 
sealing  provisions  which  were  announced  In 
May.  Any  farmer  who  has  had  wheat,  com, 
oats,  or  barley  under  storage  loans  can  re- 
seal  the  grain,  extending  the  commodity 
loan  for  another  year  and  keeping  the  grain 
In  its  present  storage  position.  CCC  will 
pay  him  fixed  storage  fees  for  keeping  thia 
grain  for  the  Corporation  for  the  extended 
period. 

Those  who  have  listed  these  same  grains 
under  the  ptirchase  agreement  option  of  the 
price-support  program  can  also  put  the  grain 
under  loan  for  the  coming  year,  thiis  qualify- 
ing for  the  same  storage  fees  If  tha  grain  is 
eventually  delivered  to  CCC.  These  storage 
fees  will  help  pay  the  cost  of  any  new  and 
additional  storage  the  fanner  acquires.  The 
reseal  payments  shotild  serve  as  a  definite 
incentive  for  added  farm  storage,  promoting 
more  orderly  marketing  of  1949  grain  crops 
and  permitting  farmers  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  price  supports. 

3.  It  U  anticipated  that  CCC  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  over  considerable  grain 
stocks  from  year  to  year,  both  as  a  result  of 
Its  price-support  operations  and  in  providing 
for  carry-over  of  part  of  the  necessary  re- 
serve supply  In  the  national  interest.  CCC 
will  therefore  contract  for  storage  facilities 
to  be  placed  on  lease  or  purchase  sites  at 
strategic  points  throughout  the  country,  for 
of  CCC -owned  or  controlled  grain 
when  other  faciiitiea  are  not  available. 

The  Corporation  at  present  owns  approxi- 
mately 45.000.000  bushels  capacity  of  bin- 
type  storage  and  believes  that  about  an  addi- 
tional 50,000,000  bushels  of  comparable  stor- 
age, properly  located.  wUl  materially  assist  In 
meeting  storage  needs  for  the  Immediate 
future.  This  additional  storage  for  CCC 
stocks  will  help  oiake  it  possible  for  larmers. 
grain  dealers,  and  the  railroads  to  handle 
the  volumes  of  grain  coming  in  at  the  peak 
of  harvest. 

■nils  CCC  storage  is  Intended  to  supple- 
it  «»««»*"e  faculties  only  to  the  extent 
to  belp  aaeet  urgent  current  needs. 
The  bins  or  other  storage  facilities  on  theae 
sites,  when  not  ocaded  by  the  Corporation, 
will  be  subject  to  lei«se  by  farmers  or  groups 


of  farmers.  We  resard  the  CCC  bin-pur- 
chase approach  to  the  grain -storage  problem 
as  a  temporary  measure,  made  necessary  by 
tha  lack  of  time  in  which  to  meet  situations 
wbleb  are  Immadiately  ahead. 

Considering  the  over-all  storage  question. 
Department  surveys  show  that  there  is  need 
for  more  elevator-type  storage  to  handle  Oiir 
grain  supplies  efficiently  In  the  harvest  sea- 
sons and  years  lOiead.  There  is  obviously 
not  time  to  do  mtich  In  this  direction  to  help 
with  1949  gram  crops,  but  it  is  expected 
that  cooperative  and  other  commercial  In- 
terests, recognizing  the  future  storage  needs, 
will  start  the  necessary  constructlcn  pro- 
grams throtigh  the  tisual  channels  of  Indi- 
vidual Initiative. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  8.  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OED,  I  include  the  following  Irtter: 

AMxaiCAM  VmKAfta  or  Woau)  Wax  II. 

ClarlJida.  Iowa.  June  5,  1949. 
Hon.  Bin  P.  Jxnsin, 

House  Ofice  Budding, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Whereas  at  the  regtilar  and  duly  authorized 
meeting  of  the  Seventh  District,  Amveta, 
held  this  5th  day  of  June  1949,  In  Clarinda, 
Iowa,  It  Is  hereby  brought  to  attention  that 
a  hlgh-preasure  lobbying  campaign  designed 
to  add  from  tSOO  to  $2,0C0  to  the  over-all  cost 
of  an  $8,000  GI  home  Is  under  way  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  with  the  aid  and  connivance  of 
individual  representatives  of  some  veterans 
organizations,  masquerading  under  a  vet- 
erans' organization  front,  backing  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bUl  Introduced  by  Representative 
HounxLD,  California,  and  a  similar  bill. 
S.  616.  by  Senator  Elhxet  Thomas  of  Utah, 
and 

Whereas  millions  and  mlllloas  of  doUars 
of  additional  interest  money  for  bankers  and 
lenders  to  be  taken  from  needy  and  worthy 
veterans  and  their  families  Is  the  stake  In 
this  campaign,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  the 
members  at  this  Sevmth  District,  Amveta, 
request  the  Honorable  Bin  F  Jxnseh  to  uae 
the  Influence  of  his  good  offices  to  stop  these 
unfair  attempts  to  work  a  financial  hardiblp 
against  the  War  Veterans  and  thetr  families. 
KamvxTB  B.  BoTD, 
Commmnder,  Seventh,  District,  Amt>ets. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRBSBNTATlVBb 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1949 

Mr,  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcohd,  I  Include  the  following  letter : 

BxACOMaracLO,  Iowa.  J1U9  S7,  1»4». 
Congressman  Jamait, 

W^hiM§Um,  D.  C. 
DBAB  aa:  Tha  Praaident  wants  a  housing 
plan  passed.     He  and  his  followers  have  al- 


lowed Americans  to  be  house  shy  for  years 
In  order  to  force  through  Government  con- 
trol of  housing  with  all  tta  evU  effects. 

We  need  new  hotises,  more  modem  than 
any  built  today  or  liable  to  be  built  tmder 
Govamment  sponsorship.  We  need  thesa 
ballt  by  private  capital,  on  a  maas-prodoc- 
tion  basis  on  factory  assonbiy  lines.  To  get 
this  we  need  repeal  of  all  the  laws  that  ara 
stifling  prtvste  entcrprlaa  aiooc  these  lines. 

There  is  ono  little  law  that  would  sud- 
denly open  up  many  houses  in  every  com- 
munity today  and  would  give  work  in  every 
community  to  worthy  people.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  degeneration  of  present  homes. 

In  every  community  are  many  paople  who 
own  their  own  homes  but  llttia  fllae.  and 
are  supported  by  the  old-tLgs  penalon.  Theaa 
people  live  alone  In  a  hooae  big  enough  for 
several  people,  often  only  a  bit  of  change 
would  make  the  house  Into  two  apartments. 

The  law  as  Is  gives  the  owner  no  Incen- 
tive to  rent  a  room  or  to  alter  the  house 
and  gives  no  money  to  fix  up  the  place.  So 
the  person  lives  alone  In  a  house  that  gets 
In  worse  and  worse  condition.  By  the  tuna 
the  cotmty  gets  it.  It  is  worth  Uule. 

Now  If  any  extra  Income  Is  made  the 
amoimt  Is  taken  out  of  the  pension.  I  would 
have  the  law  changed  to  allow  the  person  to 
keep  this  rent  money,  bnt  hall  of  it  must 
go  toward  improving  the  place.  This  would 
make  the  place  in  better  condition  when  tha 
owner  dies.  Someone  should  be  ready  with 
plans  tar  remodeling  old  places  Into  apart- 
ments and  be  ready  to  supervise  the  Job  but 
there  should  be  no  compulsion  about  doing 
any  of  It. 

This  would  open  up  rooms,  a| 
whole  houses  in  every  town  in  Unltad  , 
of  America  overnight,  and  ease  the  housing 
situation.  Birt  still  the  laws  hampering 
building  by  private  enterprise  should  ba 
changed  to  make  up-to-the-minute  hrwiw, 
factory  made  on  the  production  line  pOMtbla. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  a  change  made  In 
the  Old  Age  Penalon  Act  to  give  the  money 
to  every  person  at  a  certain  age,  regardless 
of  how.  much  wealth  they  may  have  and 
whether  or  not  they  qmt  their  Jobs.  Make 
It  an  honorary  gift  for  having  lived  that 
long,  and  add  a  dollar  a  month  each  year 
as  older  folks  can  earn  less  and  need  mctm 
cash,  "nw  money  should  not  be  a  flat  sum 
fixed  by  law,  but  a  cost-of-living -decently 
sum.  altered  to  fix  circumstances.  It  should 
provide  decent  but  not  elaborate  shelter,  give 
plenty  for  good  noiirishing  meals,  a  bit  for 
clothing  and  IncidentaL,  health  care.  Then 
at  death  I  would  have  a  whole  year's  Incaaw 
given  so  as  to  give  what  they  term  "a  decant 
funeral." 

This  arould  take  away  the  fear  In  every 
heart  that  maybe  the  savings  woiild  not  last 
and  that  old  age  might  find  one  destitute. 

Some  may  say  it  would  take  away  all  incen- 
tive for  saving  and  that  atving  and  bemg 
Independent  Is  the  American  way  of  life.  It 
wotild  not  take  away  all  Incentive  for  savtag. 
Just  the  incentive  for  fear  hoarding.  That 
not  know  how  much  will  still  be  needed 
feeling.  My  own  mother.  Mrs.  Joe  I>cubet, 
of  Clearfield,  will  be  90  this  fall.  She  still 
fears  to  spend  overly  much  ] 
get  down  and  be  111  for  a  loag  ' 
heavy  expenses.  Maybe  the  money  would 
not  last  and  she  might  be  hungry  or  desti- 
tute at  the  last. 

If  paopie  did  not  have  to  do  fear 
for  eaaentlais  at  the  sunset  years  then 
would  spend  more  freely.  %>eodlng,  not 
hoarding,  la  the  key  to  the  new  wa^  of  life 
In  America.  During  the  early  daya  when 
almost  everyone  farmed  then  each  must  save 
for  himself.  Today  when  more  work  In  fac- 
tories than  on  farms  mmA  tiM  factories  must 
shut  down  when  spendlag  sIowb  down,  then 
eooatant  circulation  of  money  Is  more  laa- 
portant  than  hoarding.    X  Uvad  In  Detiatt  for 
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■Mkcy  jmn  and  knov  what  t—x  wn  In  tba 
S«*n«  at  tta*  Imetcrj  pmofA:    A  l<m«  shut. 

Taking  tb«  atlpBa  tram  pcndon 
MMl  (iTtnf  It  to  •»■]>«■»  at  a  ccrtatn 
^rbetti^  ttkcf  vara  rMh  or  poor.  «orktn«  or 
pot  worktac  WBVM  aoc  eoat  ao  mucb  more 
than  th*  prwant  ayalw  bac«\»a  it  would 
4o  away  with  all  •upcrrtaton  oOclala.  OtTlng 
pt  out  on  a  aaoBthljr  baala.  as  at  preaent  to 
thoa*  who  Iwtf  to  dtp— <  on  it  and  coiild  not 
wvit  artn  on*  extra  month,  but  aamimonthly. 
qimxttrlj.  atmircarlT.  or  tmuIt  ImsU  to  aa 
tUKij  aa  poaalbl*  would  ke«p  th«  clerical  ex- 
down  to  a  nlBttDUB.  Frobably  many 
t«ttlnff  tt  on  •  — thiy  feMM  ceoM  go 
on  a  a—tmonthly  baaU. 

I  know  that  many,  many  whiu-coUar 
vorken  are  In  faror  of  nich  a  plan.  Many 
■Mr*  would  Cavor  It  U  it  were  put  up  to  them. 
Step  a  moment  and  flgura  how  it  would  be 


benefit   to  the  varloua  people  you  know. 
People  w!io  would  almoat  rather  starre  than 
take  the  ]  enalon  under  preaent  act-up.     Vla- 
much  It  would  mean  to  people 
Toryone  spending  more  freely,  so 
would  be  more  steady.     For  my 
I  would  start  the  pension  at  60 
half  the  cost  of  living.  Increasing 
There  are  many  who  would  re- 
tf  they  had  Just  a  bit  of  a  boost 
Iticome.     Maybe  retiring  from  their 
to  a  semlhesvy  one.     That  would 
number  of  Jobs  open  for  younger 
'  lie  added  flow  of  money  would  add 

all. 
you   for   listening,    and    for   siting 
c  inslderation   to  my  Idea^.     I  have 
wrlti  en  Senator  VANOEivBEac. 
Veijr  truly  yours. 

Mri.  Plortnci  GrNx. 
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Commercial  far  tUy-operated  farms,  by  type,  1930-47 
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This  19- year  study  of  the  hotiriy  wag« 
retunu  for  all  labor  has  been  cotiducted 
bjr  Or.  Wiley  OoodseU  of  the  Bureau  of 
A«nctiltttr«l  loooomics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 


Hourly  Wage  Returns  to  tlie  Farm  Opera- 
tors Eofafed  in  Varioas  Tjpes  of 
Amencaa  A^cuiture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R£ID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wTScoNsiie 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  period  (A  considera- 
tion of  labor  and  agricultural  legisla- 
tion. I  wish  to  present  the  following  offi- 
cial table  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
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I  have  loUowed  this  study  for  many 
yeAr5.  I  think  that  a  careful  .study  of 
this  tabi4  will  contribute  to  our  thinking 
tn  conne  tlon  with  the  Hope  bill.  Aiken 
bill,  and   he  proposed  Brannan  plan,  end 


will  al.so  Indicate  to  some  extent  our  re- 
spon.:iibiliiies  to  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  dLsctiiw  all  of 
the  angles  developed   by   this  study.   I 
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would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  .some 
of  the  facts  that  are  revealed  by  the 
table.  You  will  note  that  in  the  thirties 
the  Government  did  not  really  feed  and 
clothe  the  people,  because  the  American 
farmer  was  the  greatest  contributor  to- 
ward feeding  and  clothing  the  American 
people.  For  example,  the  farm-labor 
hourly  wage  return  on  a  typical,  not  av- 
erage, southern  Wisconsin  dairy  farm 
was  less  than  13  cents  per  hour.  In  1929, 
the  seventh  year  of  the  "more  abundant 
life"  the  hourly  wage  was  only  14  cents 
per  hour.  You  will  also  note  that  the 
hourly  wage  return  for  all  labor  for  the 
hog-t>eef  raising  farm  was  less  than  11 
cents  per  hour,  and  for  the  hog-dairy 
farm  the  hourly  wage  return  was  15 
cents  per  hour.  Please  note  that  in  the 
Black  Prairie  cotton  farm  of  Mississippi 
the  average  hourly  wage  return  from 
1930  to  1940  was  only  16  cents  per  hour. 
A  large  percentage  of  this  hourly  wage 
return  represents  payments  from  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  winter 
wheat  and  spring  wheat  areas  showed  a 
very  favorable  hourly  wage  return  dur- 
ing the  war  years  when  wheat  was  %2  to 
$3  per  bushel,  but  just  note  the  prewar 
hourly  wage  returns.  And  note  the  7- 
cents-per-hour  wage  return  in  the  south- 
ern plains  in  1939,  the  seventh  year  of 
the  "more  abundant  life." 

If  the  labor  returns  are  to  be  supported 
for  the  owner  of  the  land,  is  not  the 
hired  farm  laborer  entitled  to  a  compa- 
rable consideration?  If  the  present  sup- 
port program  Is  continued  it  would  in- 
dicate a  support  from  50  to  60  cents  per 
hour.  If  any  support  program  Is  to  be 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  will  he  not  determine 
the  hourly  wage  return  for  lal)or  and 
the  wage  scale  of  ever  fanner? 

This  table  when  studied  carefully  give* 
a  ba.'=is  and  background  for  many  angles 
In  connection  with  American  agricul- 
ture. 


This  Gin  Be  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELO 

or  TLTTWOn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  CHIPERFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RKOto.  I  include  tlie  following  editorial 
from  the  Rock  Island  Argus  of  May  26. 
1949: 

THIS    CAir    BC    STOPPD 

WliUe  the  Army  Department  has  been  to- 
solBg  appeals  and  sending  out  sdvertlse- 
manta  for  doctors,  it  has  made  no  effort  to 
«nd  the  unconscionable  duplication  of 
medical  aaniooa  which  were  erpoaed  In  th* 
Hoover  CoHBlalon  report.  It  is  up  to  Con- 
greaa  to  wmpal  action. 

Mara  are  i%mt  a  eoople  of  Inddcnta  at  •%- 

<nv«blMMd  ta  tbm  ■oadM-a  DUMt) : 

"In  New  York  City  thcr*  an  11  malcr  Pad- 
oral  fcnoiiitoli  ta  tfea  i— liuputlTan  area,  wltb 
a  «a«al  oupsilty  of  Sjrr  latfa.  Wbaa  aor- 
titay  bald  BJtO  patlenta.  To  care  for 
7.000  paraona  vers  smployed.  iadud- 


Ing  8M  full-time  physicians.  Fotu-  of  theao 
hospitals  could  be  closed  at  a  considerable 
saving,  and  better  medical  care  would  result. 
Nevertheleaa,  three  Federal  agecrlea  are  now 
building  c»'  planning  for  Mew  York,  ftve  ad- 
dltlonxU  hoapttaJa  at  a  coat  of  $105,000,000. 

"There  are  13  Federal  hospitals  in  the  San 
Franclaco  area.  Seven  could  probably  be 
closed.  With  aU  patients  concentrated  In 
the  remaining  six.  occupancy  would  still  b« 
only  54  percent  of  capacity.  The  new  Navy 
boapital  in  Ifoffett  field  had  an  average  ck 
two  patients  a  day  during  the  ftecal  year 
IMS.  Bemtmx,  pnaent  plans  look  to  the 
eopatiuetkm  ct  tteae  more  Federal  hospltala. 
with  3.000  beds,  at  a  coat  of  perhapa 
•TO.OOO.OOO." 

There  are  many  other  cases  like  these. 
And  this  is  just  one  phase  of  governmental 
extravagance.  It  Is  difficult  to  confront  such 
evidence  without  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  extravagance  has  become  an  almost  In- 
curable hanit  In  some  governmental  agenelea 
and  that  a  major  surgical  operation  will  he 
required  to  end  It.  The  Hoover  report  shows 
how  the  operating  should  be  done. 

We  heard  a  Senator  say  in  a  radio  debate 
that  economizing  under  the  Hoover  report 
la  dtfllcult  because  many  things  must  be  left 
to  adiiiliililMrtOB  mtlaer  than  legWaUoa. 
This  Is  noannaa.  Oongress  has  fieq— utly 
attached  conditions  to  appropriations,  as  It 
did  In  holding  up  development  of  the  Jack- 
aon  Hole  Monument  by  specifying  that  the 
fxinds  be  used  only  for  fire  control.  It  could 
forbid  the  expenditure  of  any  more  funds 
for  hoepitals  unless  the  Budcrt  Bureau  re- 
ceived proof  that  all  opportunlHea  for  end- 
ing duplication  had  been  exhausted. 

The  opportuilty  Is  clear.  It  is  time  for 
action,  to  protect  not  only  the  taxpayers  but 
thoae  agencies  that  are  operating  efficiently, 
for  unleas  something  is  done  to  reform  the 
wasteful  agHMtaa  tlMra  will  be  a  violent  pub- 
lic revulaton  against  every  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, especially  Cangreoa. 


ComimUory  Natioiul  Heahk  InsaraBce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  AXXAITSAS 

IN  THE  SKNATl  OP  THE  UNTTID  8TATB3 

Wednesday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  compulsory  national  health 
Insurance  law,  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Coimty  Medical  Society  Of- 
ficers, at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  on  June  5. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  advocatea  of  th«  propoacd  compulsory 
national  health  liww— we  law  have  given  it 
a  moat  fluttering  tad.  ■wweltng  label,  but  one 
that  la  equally  deceptive.  The  title  "health 
liMimnee"  la  an  attractive  and  persuaalve 
window  draaolng  Tbe  evil  la  la  the  aub- 
stance  at  ttaa  pnpMaL 

Congreai  eaaask  ItgWate  compulsory  good 
health  for  tba  Amortnan  paople.  There  are 
some  fields  at  awlcc.  at  9omm.  tn  which  tbe 
Pederal  Oovenunsnt  can  and  ofaoold  properly 
participate  by  aiding  the  medical  profeaakai 
and  tbe  public  in  preventing  dlaeaae.  ha 
carrytng  on  -"*— »*-4*<'  raoeareh  and  experi- 
mentation, and  bj  helping   to  provide  the 


hoapttals  and  clinical  faefUtiea  neceaaary  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  those  who  are  111. 
Beyond  those  litnlts  it  cannot  very  well  go 
without  invading  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  individual  and  regimenting  tbe  aedtcai 
profeaalon. 

The  word  "oompulaary"  connotes  the  use 
of  force.  The  true  meaning  of  this  word  and 
Its  implications,  when  used  to  coerce  or  to 
restrict  freedom,  are  shocking  to  all  aensea  of 
Justice  and  propriety  of  a  free  people.  As 
applied  In  this  proposed  law  and  as  it  woxild 
operate,  compulsion  vte>lates  the  very  eBaeiM!e 
of  the  American  version  of  personal  liberty. 

A  compulsory  health  program  requires  not 
only  submission  of  the  person  but  demands 
surrender  of  the  Individuals  will  to  the 
master  authority.  It  denies  freedom  of 
choice  In  the  exerciae  of  the  Inherent  right  of 
a  human  being  to  act  Independently  azul  of 
his  own  free  will  In  the  all-Important  matter 
and  duty  of  preservation  of  the  health  and 
life  of  hlmaelf  and  that  (tf  bta  famUy. 

The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  tbe  pursuit 
of  happiness  waa  eatabliahed  by  a  bloody 
revolution  of  nearly  two  centurlea  ago.  That 
right  haa  sln<»  been  defended  and  main- 
tained by  the  bloodahed  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  Americans  on  battlefielda 
on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  and  In  the  air  an 
ever  the  world.  Thla  aacred  and  indestruc- 
tible right  will  be  abridged  If  this  doctrine 
of  state  authority  and  paternalism  over  the 
minds  and  consciences  and  actions  of  Amer- 
ican citiaens  should  be  adopted.  That  Is  tbe 
fundamental  principle  that  Is  involved  in 
this  polttk^l  and  lnWsfUe  tame  now  before 
tbe  Ooogreao  aad  tba  ■iilian  people. 

This  IsBue,  in  my  opinion,  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  supreme  test — the  test  that  will 
determine  whether  the  mond  stamina,  aelf- 
reliance,  and  character  of  the  American 
people  have  so  deteriorated  that  they  can 
now  be  seduced  Into  approvtog  and  aeeepOng 
the  socialization  of  medical  ocienee  tn  the 
vain  expectation  that  It  wlQ  prove  to  be  a 
health  Utopia.  If  this  is  such  a  test,  then 
our  Nation  Is  being  weired  in  the  balances 
and  It  will  stirely  be  foimd  wanting  if  our 
people  make  the  wrong  decision. 

In  ftili  recognition  of  some  faulta  and 
ahortcomlngs  of  yoiir  profession,  and  with  no 
purpoae  of  exaggeration  or  Intent  to  flatter,  it 
is  my  observation  that  American  medical 
skill  .and  science  are  unequalled  and  that  tba 
general  health  of  the  American  people  ta 
HIM  1 1  elled  anywhere  In  the  world.  Thla 
happy  state  of  affairs  la  not  a  bestowed  gra- 
tuity. It  did  not  happen  by  mere  chance 
any  more  than  did  our  present  social  stand- 
ards, cultural  attainments,  and  oxir  economic 
growth  and  power  as  a  Nation  occiu*  by  acci- 
dent. All  of  those  are  rooted  in  the  freedoms 
proclaimed  tn  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Bights. 

Our  national  tree,  now  nearly  2  centuries 
old.  has  grown  to  be  a  mighty  oak  in  tlM 
forest  of  nations.  It  towers  above  all  (Aha% 
with  its  great  branches  of  advanta^oa  and 
superiority,  cllmtilng  and  reaching  tasrard 
the  celestial  skies.  All  other  trees  in  ttie 
forest  suffer  by  comparison.  Oura  Is  rooted 
in  the  sou  of  liberty  and  human  freedom. 
If  we  aever  the  roots  from  the  tree,  the 
branches  thereof  will  wither  away,  the  trunk 
will  decay,  and  the  tree  Itself  wUl  stirely  die. 

When  our  fo-efathers  embarked  upon  the 
establishment  of  tiUs  MaUon  as  a  land  ot  the 
free,  the  greatest  enterprise  in  human  his- 
tory, they  dedicated  to  tliat  cauae  their  Uvea, 
tlieir  fortunes,  and  tbelr  aacred  Ikonar.  Tbe 
righteouaneaa  of  their  crusade  received  tiie 
sanction  of  providence,  and  divine  approba- 
tion, we  ahooid  acknowledge,  has  eonttnaed 
to  abide  with  us  untu  ihi*  good  day. 

Truly  our  cultural  attainments  our  social 
ctandarda.  and  oin*  great  economic  aught  and 
power  are  the  tnm*  at  freedom  of  worahip, 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
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fresdom  aC  ftctk>n  Our  raptUllstic  or  fre» 
•nt«rprvae  »r%fm  that  pemtu  th*  chotw  ^ 
tbe  indlTtdual  of  vocatiOD  and  labor  la  th« 
purtun  of  a  ltv«ltbood.  tbe  attmulant  of  cain< 
pMiUoo.  Mid  tb«  aaauranca — or  at  l«a«t  tiM 
hop*  of  reward  for  individual  eni«rprl*«  and 
tbrtft.  hart  tasptrvd  the  inttutiT*  that  U 
lot  rtaponatbl*  (or  our  pruaperity  and  pruic 
Nw  on  a  natloottl  mmle. 

Thoaa  ar«  Um  toaatc  r*aaon«  wby  Am«r.ea 
baa  grovn.  whjr  wt  have  pruaperad.  and  why 
oar  product hre  Induatrtal  capacity  today 
•quaU  that  of  all  tb«  r«at  of  tha  world  com- 
binad.  Thay  ara  alao  the  preckmtlnant  ItC' 
tors  m  th«  n«ld  of  prolaattonal  attammeir.k. 
hMlMltnc  tboaa  la  jrour  ptofwaton  who  hav« 
dt<k.aml  tb«ir  auaiiiaa.  tbetr  talents,  and 
the:r  Uvea  to  th«  aclence  of  medicine 

Tb«re  la  on*  other  factor  that  abcni'd  be 
•txoocly  emphaaued  and  that  l>  the  relation- 
between  the  Individual  cittxen  and  the 
under  our  ayatem  of  government. 
wb«retn  the  (overnmeut  Is  the  servant  and 
not  tbe  master  We  must  keep  It  that  way. 
power  and  Onal  authoritv  must  ever  be 
In  the  people  themselves.  Our  past 
taltb  In  theae  righteous  principles  has  been 
abundantly  rewartled.  It  has  been  cruwned 
with  a  succeaa  and  preeminence  that  la  now 
•a  envied  heritage  which  it  Is  our  obltgaclun 
and  raapousibilKy  to  perpetuate  (ur  the  glory 
of  clettlaatAou  and  tbe  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind 

la  this  propoaed  leflalatlon  the  American 
people  are  being  subjected  to  an  alluring 
temptation.  This  scheme  envisions  full  gov- 
ernm  ntal  reaponsibility.  As  the  guardian 
and  proieetor  of  our  health,  the  Oovernmetn 
proouses  to  everyone  all  medical  care  free 
of  coat  except  for  puaalbly  a  few  pennies  a 
day  withheld  from  wages  and  salaries.  The 
people  will  Inunediatcly  expect — and  tecU- 
uicaliy  tbey  will  be  within  their  rights — the 
blfliM:  quality  of  medical  skill,  hoepltallza- 
tioa.  nursing  accommodations,  and  otv.er 
naeaaai:ie«.  Including  free  medtciue  (or  all 
tlMtr  tils,  both  Imaginary  and  real. 

The  ;jr(^rara  being  compulsory— that  is. 
tbe  tndr  idual  bas  no  alternative  except  tu 
participate  In  It — the  Government  will  be 
ravHvlIy  bound  to  assume  the  full  obligation. 
If  this  Is  !iot  state  soci«ili!>m  and  puteruahsni. 
tlMC  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  an  "Um" 
It  U.  but  I  do  know  that  it  Is  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  AmerlCKnism  that  Is  identitled 
with  our  herlt.tge  of  freedom  A  compulsory 
health  Insurance  law.  or  state  medicine,  in 
my  judgment,  u  a  doctrine  and  practice  that 
U  inseparable  from  the  police  state  phi- 
losophy of  government  It  is  evil  in  con- 
cept and  it  will  beccme  cruel  in  practice  If 
we  embrace  thu  philoaophy.  in  due  season  we 
ahall  certainly  eat  the  fruits  of  it.  It  will 
operate  over  here  Just  as  It  has  elsewhere 
•nd  with  the  same  reaults. 

And  what  will  such  an  obligation  cost  to 
fulfllP  Estimate*  at  preaent.  which  are  little 
more  than  trreaponalble  gueaaes.  are  thut  it 
erii:  coat  from  six  to  ten  billions  of  dolUrs 
annually.  If  we  undertake  it  and  our  ex- 
perience comperes  with  others  who  have 
trted  tt.  we  can  well  expect  It  to  coat  not 
taae  than  twelve  to  fifteen  btltlotu  of  dollars 
Mtntielly  and  poaelbiy  a  great  deal  more 

Can  we  rely  upon  the  asaurancea  given  by 
lu  advocates  that  the  cost  of  the  program 
can  be  financed  wilbmit  an  undue  burden  of 
taaaUon^  In  my  opinion,  estimates  of  coat 
aMT  being  given  to  tts  are  as  lna<.-curate  as 
ttm  phtloaophy  of  thU  character  of  paternal- 
tan  li  uiteound.  Vvery  participant  in  the 
profram  once  it  la  established -and  that 
ultimately  all  of  the  IM  million 
nil  demand  the  best  and  the 
most  from  tt.  To  provide  the  best  and  the 
ntoat  for  all  who  demand  It  will  Incur  ex- 
Itures  greatly  in  txc^t  of  any  e«tt- 
flveu  If  preaent  atandartU  of 
I  are  ouMle  available  and  prea- 
of  coflMMMatlon  to  doctors  and  re- 
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***'.  111%   arc    maintained      If    tbey 

maintaineJ    and    the    quality    and 

are  r^uced.  the  doctors  will  not  be 

victims      The  American  people  will 

1  aufferers. 

assured  that  the  putlent  can  have 

of  hu  choice.    Once  this  program 

eatablUhed.    some    few    wtio    can 

their   independence  may  continue 

their  personal  physician,  but  those 

program  will  have  no  other  alter- 

:cept   to  rely  on  It  for  the  care  of 

lih      The-/  Will  be  dependent  upon 

Under   the   moat    favorable   ctr- 

the  choice  of  a  physlclun  may  be 

to  them,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 

imaiel>    a   choice    will    become    the 

and  will  cease  to  be  the  rule,  once 

{r.>m    s    firmly    imposed.     Bcc-iuse. 

bifreaucracy  rides  hl«h.  when  the  State 

the  master  anu  administrator  of  any 

compu^ry"     program.     tUe     choice     and 

rest  .with    the    Guverniftent    and 

the    individual.     The    State    cjra- 

he  Individual  submits  and  ot)eys. 

promised  thlaNprogram  will  provide 

medical    service   for   all — to    these 

and  to  thoM  who  cannot  now  afford 

or   it.     I   am   quite  skeptical   about 

as4tiranc«      The    welfare    promises    of 

ernatistic  authority  have  never  been 

by    otner    governments    except    for 

periods  of  convenience,  and  they 

be  kept  when  they  are  made  over 

:he  American  people. 

also  told  that  our  pet.ple  will  be 

Mrtlclpate  cr  not  to  participate   .n 

pn  gram.     But    that    Is    not    true.     At 

percent  of  the  people  will  have  no 

They  will  be  compelled  to  contribute 

from    their  earnings   whether   they 

lervlces  or  not.  and  they  will  have  to 

ipon  it  once  it  Is  the  law  of  the  land. 

the  other   20  percent    will    be  coui- 

I  directly  to  support  the  urogram,  be- 

i  c*impulscrv  financial  contributions 

percent  w;U  be  Inadequate  to  do  so. 

only  aiieriuitlve  will  be  to  tax  the 

percent  sufficiently  to  make  up  th«* 

Tea.  the  proi^ram  Is  definitely  com- 

or  all — for  everyone. 

are    the    prospects    for    continued 

in    the   science   of   medicine   when 

jur  doctors  for  all  practical  purpoaes 

emplovees  of  the  state?     Where 

he  incentive  tor  men  in  your  pro- 

o  do  the  tedious  research  and  ex- 

aiion   and  endure  the  deprivations 

hours  of  labor  and  concentration 

and  t>ody  entail?     I  emphasize  again 

flieas  in  your  profession  like  progress 

try.  education,  and  standards  of  llv- 

ytmerlca  has  been  made  because  here 

t>eini(s  have  been   free.     If  we  per- 

nsdlcal  proleaslon  to  become  a  pawn 

bufeaucrattc  aystem  of  regimentation. 

tive  for   private  initiative   will  be 

(^usly  impaired      Compulsory  health 

will  su.-ely  make  the  d<^>ctor  aub- 

to  some  bureau  chief  or  admlnls- 

the  National  Capital. 

Is  something   else   of   great   Impor- 

thlnk  the  American  people  will  have 

(or  this  stats  promised  and  guar- 

lealth   Insurance.     The  relationship 
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and   patient   in   a  free  society   U 
tg    sacred.     Until    now    tt    haa    rs- 
nvloln'e      But  how  confldenllat  will 
Itmship  remain  under  a  compulsory 
l^iiurance  profram?     If  you  doctors 
the  state,  you  will  surely  have  to 
to  a  government  agency     The 
ou  compile  on  your  patients  will  in 
goeeniment   propertv      When   the 
ves  you  the  history  of  her  case  and 
a  record  of  tt.  that  patient  will 
laed  not  only  to  you.  as  hei  pe- v>nal 
her  secrete  In  sacreO  confidence 
etil  have  alao  Maeloead  to  •  eitrlous 
bureauci  scy  on  a  bl«ber  ectielon  of  autbortty 


than  the  doctor  who  performs  the  serrlce. 
those  secrets  of  a  personal  nature  which 
abould  be  her  Inherent  and  God-given  right 
to  reveal  to  no  one  except  to  one  In  her  con- 
fidence and  to  one  of  her  choice. 

It  Is  Impossible  In  a  single  address  to  enu- 
merste  and  cover  all  of  the  aapects  of  evil 
and  irrevocable  harm  that  are  Involved  In 
this  deceptive  compulsory  health  scheme. 
But  before  I  conclude  I  wUh  to  relate  this 
proposal  to  the  general  problems  aiMl  leglsla- 
ttve  program  now  before  the  Congress. 

We  have  an  alinual  budget  now  of  approxi- 
mately $42  000 .000.000  ThU  budget  we  are 
finding  It  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  re- 
duce It  is  pretty  well  conceded  by  all  com- 
petent authorities,  those  in  government  and 
those  on  the  outside,  that  during  the  nan 
fiscal  year  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
me:i  will  exceed  reventies  by  at  least 
»3  OOO.OCO.OOO. 

The  proposed  compulsory  health  Insurance 
program  is  only  one  of  many  spending  pro- 
posals now  before  the  Congress,  which.  If 
enacted  into  law.  will  tremendously  Increase 
governmental  costs  and  add  new  obligations 
that  <\'lll  have  to  be  met  by  additional  appro^ 
prlutlons  each  year.  If  this  compulsory 
health  Insurance  program  Is  enacted  into  law 
along  with  some  10  or  12  other  proposals  that 
are  now  pending,  we  can  expect  within  5 
years  after  their  enactment  that  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Federal  Government  will  be  at 
least  $60,000,000,000  annually.  Taxes  will 
have  to  be  increased  accordingly  if  sound 
fiscal  policies  are  to  be  maintained.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  economy  Justifies,  or  that 
It  will  sustain,  another  $30,000,000,000  tax- 
take  from  the  earn  gs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  my  Judgment,  that  much  additional 
ta.xatlon.  whether  taken  from  pay  rolls  or 
otherwise,  would  be  confiscator'-  and  would 
destroy  our  free-enterprise  system. 

When  our  free-enterprise  system  Is  de- 
stroyed or  is  so  crippled  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  Incentive  left  for  private  Initiative 
and  private  capital  investments,  then  there 
is  no  alternative  except  socialism  or  com- 
munism. Measures  such  as  the  propsed 
compulsory  health  Insurance  and  others  that 
create  state  paternalism  are  simply  carrying 
us  further  down  the  road  to  socialism.  We 
cannot  reduce  taxes  or  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment by  continuously  enacting  more  laws 
that  call  for  additional  expenditures  of 
money. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  sound  philosophy 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  warning  con- 
tained therein,  expressed  more  than  100  years 
ago.  when  he  said; 

••I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  virtues  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  To  pre- 
serve our  Independence,  we  must  not  let  our 
rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must 
make  otir  choice  between  economy  and  lib- 
erty or  profusion  and  servitude.  If  we  run 
Into  such  debts,  we  must  be  taxed  in  our 
meat  and  drink,  ui  our  necessities  and  in  otir 
cofrf-TU.  in  our  labors  and  In  our  amuse- 
menu.  If  we  can  prevent  the  Oovemment 
from  wasting  tbe  labors  of  the  people  under 
the  pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they  will 
be  happy  " 

Government,  as  we  know,  has  become 
wajterul.  We  have  a  staggering  public  debt 
that  appears  to  tM  perpetual.  We  are 
already  taxed  in  our  meat  and  drink.  In  our 
necessities  snd  In  our  comforu.  in  our  labors 
and  in  our  amusemenu.  The  Cougrees  Is 
now  asked  to  Increase  taxes,  to  take  more  of 
the  earnings  of  t!ie  American  people  away 
from  them  under  the  preieue  of  caring  (or 
them.  According  to  the  utiUosophy  of 
Thon-.as  Jeflersou.  to  which  I  subscribe,  that 
is  not  the  read  to  happinejH  HUher  taxes 
and  more  spending  will  brliiK  neither  pnw- 
perttv  nor  security  They  will  impose  bur- 
deiu  a  free  people  caiiuot  carry,  and   the 
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result  win  be  rabeervlence  and  senltude  of 
the  individual  to  ttic  nilers  of  tbe  state. 

U  we  in  AoMrlca  turn  to  the  left  and 
forsake  the  ri^bteotjs  prtnelplea  of  personal 
liberty  and  freedom  and  substitute  there- 
for the  intquitous  philoaophy  of  state  pa- 
ternalism, we  sliall  not  escape  Jtiat  retrlbv- 
tlon. 

I  cannot  view  the  preaent.  remember  tbe 
pact,  or  eontemplste  the  futtire  and  our 
tiltimate  destiny  without  recalling  and 
meditating  upon  that  proverbial  scripttire 
tba$  *lUCb$$eaHiMS  csaltetb  a  nation,  but 
ttm  la  •  leproaeh  to  any  people."  I  accept 
that  as  divine  truth,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  action  or  temporary  sucoeaecs  of 
ItaoMVOfs  and  bypoeritea  can  ettber  rtfnte 
or  destroy  it  It  may  be  cmaliad  to  aarth. 
but  it  shall  stwely  rise  again. 


One  Hsndred  Percent  of  Parity  and  Um 
BrgMgaPUa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANCER 

or  WOTB  OAKOTA 

IN  THE  SKNATl  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con5ent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou  an  address 
entitled  'I  Am  for  100  Percent  of  Parity 
and  the  Brannan  Plan."  recently  dellT- 
ered  by  me  over  the  radio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb. 
as  follows: 

I  am  for  100  percent  ct  parity — and  tbe 
Brannan  plan.  I  want  to  say  here  and  now, 
and  with  all  the  force  at  my  command,  that 
I  am  fcff  an  agrlcuirural  program  that  gives 
farmers  parity.  By  that  I  mean  100  perceirt 
of  parity — nottOorW  percent  of  parity.  One 
hundred  percent  of  parity  is  what  is  needed, 
and  right  now  The  farm  program  put  for- 
ward by  Hon.  Charles  Brannan.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  now  being  coaosidcred  t>y  the 
aims  at  an  Inoome  standard  that 
nault  in  approximately  parity  for  otir 
1%  fanners  But  that  is  only  a  start. 
It  of  the  parity  objective  stilly 
not  eloee  the  wide  gap  between  farm* 
and  nonfarm  income.  As  an  tiltimate  goal, 
a  target  to  shoot  at,  parity  la  not  eaougfc. 

We  mtiet  remember  that  parity  Is  a  syn- 
thetic, an  artificial,  in— u ring  device.  It  has 
been  figured  out  toy  eaoaOBBlats  aiMl  statla- 
Htlinr  TlMM  svivel-chalr  operatkwi-  are 
mcasaary  and  all  right  as  far  as  thej  go. 
But  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  We  nnist 
reco^uiae  parity  for  what  it  really  ie— a  sto|H 
gap  yartisttck.  We  must  not  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  iu  fuU  measure  brings  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  farm  families  anywhere  near 
those  of  the  rsat  of  tbe  Mmaoa. 

Wo  aaMNiBt  d  fancy  flfurss  and  itatistics 
and  calculations  can  measure  the  need  of  our 
farm  poptilatlon  for  better  housing:  for  elao« 
trie  power;  for  telephone  ssrvtee:  for  bealtb 
and  sducatlooal  factlltlaa.  All  falr-mlndsd 
Mks  agree  on  thu  but  la  sease  respects  we 
are  moving  backward. 

In  1*20.  for  eaample.  40  pereent  at  our  then 
as  OCO  farms  in  Nortb  Dakou  bad  talepbooe 
service.  The  percentage  of  Nortb  Dakota 
farms  which  have  trlsplmnas  today  Is  It 
pstesnt— a  drop  of  IS  percent  In  other 
W4i.  tvo-tblrds  of  North  Dakota's  farmers 
are  helpless  In  the  face  at  emergendsa. 


Parity  woot  hrii^  the  doctor  to  a  a^ild 
suddenly  fallen  ID  on  a  farm  or  ranch  where 
there  Is  no  telephone.  Parity  eront  lie  any 
help  where  there  has  been  an  aeddent  or  a 
fire  has  broken  otrt,  btit  I,  Wcllism  Lawesa. 
as  one  United  States  Senator,  am  endeavor  - 
ing  to  get  the  toaUoa-doOar  appropriatloo  trill 
passsd  to  get  ntral  telepbanes  to  an  the  Ka- 
tkmli  farms 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  dear  that  I  do 
not  make  thcee  argtnnents  for  a  high  and 
stable  farm  tneome  oat  of  selfish  interest  for 
tbe  farmer  Tbe  fanner  does  not  want  any 
favor*,  nor  does  he  need  them.  Arguments 
for  eqtialtty  at  tfrbig  sfanriaiili  aia  oocblng 
OKwe  than  aigmueuts  for  oar  respect  and 
dignity  as  a  Matlon  And  there  Is  nothing  the 
whole  Nation  needs  more  than  an  even 
break  for  the  farater.  An  tneome  standard 
for  the  farm,  eqtial  to  that  over  the  Nation. 
inevitably  wotild  mean  genera!  and  con- 
tinued prosperity  for  the  ootintry  as  a  whde. 
Our  economy  >«sts  on  the  land.  When  this 
foundation  crtnabies.  our  economic  strtK- 
ttjre  cannot  stand. 

Itaar-sighted  special  Interesu  who  argue 
against  this  ftrndamental  truth  are  foolish- 
ly and  Ignorantly  talking  with  tbe  wind. 
Nothing  proves  them  In  error  so  dramatically 
as  recent  history,  within  tbe  aaemoiy  ot 
us  all. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  farm  prices  his- 
torically lead  the  way  down  in  a  d>pr>  ssifwi. 
and  go  lower  tban  all  the  rest.  Pancers  In 
the  past  have  responded  to  sharp  price  drops 
by  Increasing,  or  at  least  maintaining  pro- 
dtictlon.  thereby  keefrtng  the  cooatry  well 
fed  but  eompotaidlag  tbsir  own  troubles. 
Indostry  does  pmslstty  tta  opposite — pro- 
duction is  cirt:  prices  are  maintained.  In 
the  4-year  period.  1939  through  1SS3.  prices 
of  prtztdpal  farm  conuaodlttea  dropped  by 
56  percent  while  produetkm  stayed  tbe  same. 
But  prices  of  leading  IndasUlal  Iteme.  on 
the  other  hand,  were  exit  only  6^  percent 
while  produetlaa  was  slashed  nKtre  than 
70  percent.  Tou  farmers  all  know  that  while 
what  you  raised  went  down  to  very  low 
pricea.  that  farm  machinery  which  had  gone 
to  new  high  heights  during  World  War  I 
stayed  nght  up  there  after  the  war  was  over 
and  is  up  there  today — far  atxrvc  100  percent 
parity.  Bat  eecBtually  and  Inevitably  the 
whole  structure  eoUapssd. 

That  cannot  happen  agatn  If  oar  democ- 
racy is  to  survive.  The  farm  plan  propoaed 
by  Secretary  Brannan  alms  at  preventing  a 
depression  before  it  happens  by  maintaining 
parity  of  farm  inoome.  That  makes  so  much 
sense  we  have  never  tried  it.  I  will  continue 
to  argue — as  I  have  argued  for  many  years 
in  the  past — that  we  dwtild  try  it.  At  tbe 
same  time.  «•  sbovld  tacngwtss  tbat  parity 
as  we  now  tinderstaad  It  Is  only  a  start  to- 
ward the  eventual  goal  of  true  equality  in 
living  staadarda  for  tba  paspls  oo  am  f arma. 


JackMB  Da^  Diancr  AMre««  by  AsMciate 
Jdstice  of  tbe  Saprcac  Coart  af  Hawai, 
L^fdt  Lc  Baraa 


XZTEN8ION  OP  RKMABKS 

HON.  DEKNIS  CHAVEZ 


or  irxw 

D«  THX  8ZNATI  OP  IHS  UNTTV)  STATB 

Wt^mesday.  June  i  <taftatattve  tfay  of 

Thur$dm9,  /VIM  2).  IH» 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  sak 
nnaniiBOQs  consent  to  hare  prlntetl  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Ricoas  the  axidresa 
delivered  by   tb«   HoooriMe  Louia  La 


Baron,  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty of  Hawaii  at  ita  Jackson  Day  difiner 
on  Pebrtiary  24.  1949.  In  Honolulu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoao. 
as  foDowf : 

Wot  the  past  30  years  slace  tbe  founding 
oL  tbe  Jackson  Cltih  it  has  been  mj  ambitloo 
to  sdilissi  tba  Osasocratic  Party  of  HawaU 
in  aasBMry  of  iii^sa  Jackson.  This  aatbl- 
tkm  was  nurtured  on  family  history.  My 
gieat-grandfaiber.  William  Taylor  Barry,  was 
a  Utelong  fr*SDd  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  as  a 
tribute  to  that  triendahip  named  bis  flrst- 
bcrn  son  Andrew  Jackson  Barry,  who  grew  up 
to  becotne  my  grandfather.  My  great-grand- 
fatlMr  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  oL  Kantticky.  He  was  Kentucky  s  sec- 
retary ot  state.  He  delivered  bU  SUU  to 
Jackson  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1S38 
and  served  in  Jackson's  Cabinet.  In  my 
bome  today  is  a  pair  of  silver  sugar  tongs 
made  from  varloua  coins  which  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  from  time  to  time  toesed  to  his  little 
n^PTf f*'T.  Andrew  Jackson  Barry,  on  his 
many  visiu  to  tbe  boy's  home  In  Kentucky. 
The  moldli«  of  tboae  tongs  Is  sjatboUc  a<  my 
family's  continued  adatlratlcm  at  tbe  stsr- 
Ilzig  qtialltles  of  iU  beloved  '*01d  Hickory." 

There  could  not  be  a  more  fitting  time  to 
do  public  honor  to  the  memory  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  coming  as  It  does  so  soon  after  tbe 
great  victory  oT  194g.  when  Harry  S  Tnunan 
waa  first  elected  President  of  tbe  United 
States  That  victory  has  but  one  parallel  In 
American  history.  It  is  tbe  victocy  of  1828. 
when  Andrew  Jackson  was  first  dected  Prcd- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  During  tbe  caas- 
paign  of  1828  every  newspaper,  college  profes- 
sor, banker,  and  ether  Intelligent  person  "in 
tbe  know"  predicted  that  Adams  wotild  be 
dected  to  the  Prcddeocy.  ss  tbsir  proto- 
types a  hundred  and  twenty  years  later  pr^ 
dieted  that  Dewey  would.  Ttie  paraDd.  how- 
ever, does  not  stop  there.  Both  victories 
were  vtctcrles  of  the  people  themsdres  over 
those  who  feared  and  distrusted  them.  In 
short,  both  were  dctorles  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  wtaleb.  both  nationally  and  locally,  bas 
steadfasUy  held  to  tbe  Jeffersonlan  prlndpls 
that  ''nothing  Is  imcbangeabie  Init  the  in- 
herent and  InaUcnalde  rlghU  of  man."  and 
consistently  beUered  that  it  should  identify 
ttsetf  with  the  people,  have  confidence  in 
them,  dterlsh  and  conaider  them  the  moat 
bonest  and  safe  (although  perbsps  not  tba 
most  wise)  depository  of  the  public  Intetcsta. 
JscksoD,  like  Trxmian.  beUeved  this  fer- 
vently. During  tbe  short  8  years  of  his  Presi- 
dency. Jackaon  pot  that  principle  and  be- 
lief Into  practice.  He  threw  down  tbe  bars 
that  hedged  the  pcopte  from  effective  par- 
tldpatlon  In  tbe  eoodaet  of  their  own  Gov- 
fle  dssUoyad  tbs  sinister  anianos 
pelttica  sad  flnaaes  tbat  was  swtftty 
tbe  people  to 

s  veritable  sword 

lattsrsd  tbe  nut 

It.  whidi  bad  broofht  tba  piupli  to  tbs 

of  dva  war,  thereby  pusfpoBlng  for 

liiiil  n<il  fsan  tbs  day  wbea  a  baM 

leaos  bad  *e  die  to  pussrve  tba 
Oaiea  In  bla  pioslaamtlnn  sgatnst  tbe  sets 
of  Buntflcstloa  tafera  by  his  former  booM 
Btate.  Jackson  declared  that  "armed ' 
Is  Ueasnti  "  and  that  powerful  stand 
tba  way  to 
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Shortly   tharMfter.    Andrew    Jackson's    wld-        matter 
Ofvatf  BOthar  took  ber  three  small  children       out  to 
to  South  Carottna,  where  she  reareil  and  sup-        door    tc 
parted  them  by  working  as  a  housekeeper  In       than 
the  home  of  relattrc*.     Young  Andrew  fsced       truly, 
ft  nm>d   world   and   fought   for  eTcry  ad-       sage 
VBMac*  from  the  time  of  birth  to  the  day       ond.    It 
of  his  death      Hla  was  a  roaring  career,  re-        idea 
•oundlng  to  the  roars  of  cheering  multitudes.       skull 
<*  musketry,  of  artillery      He  waa  a  great       •oclety 
tftieilst.  a  great  aotdler.  and  a  great  states-       ent-day 
man      He    was   fiery,   quixotic,   honest,   and       be  no 
loyal,  but  w'.thal  a  man  who  bad  a  oods  and       Amcrlcak 
Uved  up  to  It.    But  be  did  not  cringe,  ha      dae«lTe< 
tfM  Bot  fawn,  he  did  not  carry  water  on  both       and  to 
ihoalders.     When  he  lost — and  he  lost  heav.       loyalty 
Uy  and  frequently— he  paid  without  whim-       glance 
perlng.    He  loTed  a  woman  and  lost  her.  and 
of  all  bts  Innumerable  wounds  that  hurt  the 
vonft  end   the  longast.    Kren  a  superficial 
aaaBtnatlon  of  tba  raeord  of  his  life  reveals 
that   few   men   who  hare  figured   largely   In 
public  affairs  have  exhibited  more  conspicu- 
ously the  traits  common  to  all  humanity. 

Thomas  Jefferson  enTlsioned  that  a  free 
society  of  free  men  would  be  the  strongest 
government  on  earth,  an  example  toward 
which  the  whole  future  of  man  would  gravi- 
tate, but  Andrew  Jackson  demonstrated  that 
that  experiment  worked.  When  Jefferson 
acquired  the  great  Louisiana  Territory  and 
increased  the  domain  of  the  United  States 
by  140  percent,  there  were  many  who  walled 
to  despair.  They  said  that  our  country 
would  be  too  big  for  union,  too  sordid  for 
patrlotum.  too  democratic  for  Utjerty.  and 
that  the  weight  and  Importance  of  the  East- 
ara  8tate«  would  l)e  destroyed.  They  merely 
TOiead  the  old  fear  and  distrust  of  the  people 
on  the  theory  that  the  greater  their  number 
the  greater  the  danger.  They  particularly  appea&efient 
feared  the  rough  and  totigh  denizens  of  the  less  and 
wmUTxx  plains,  the  descendants  of  whom  and  ask 
aairtamers  in  later  year  contemptuously  a  revitalized 
dubbed  "the  aons  of  wild  jackasses."  The  wise 
momentum  of  Jefferson's  "empire  of  liberty." 
however,  was  too  great  to  be  so  contained 
and  fenced  wlthtn  the  original  SUtca  In 
step  with  the  Nstlon's  destiny  of  world  lead- 
ership. Jackson  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
repelled  foreign  Invasion  and  In  the  White 
Bouaa  proved  to  the  world  that  democracy 
waa  a  growing  and  vital  force.  Since  then 
new  stars  out  of  the  weat  have  been  added 
to  the  flag  and  the  empire  of  liberty  has 
rolled  across  and  beyond  a  vast  continent. 
Hawaii  is  a  part  of  that  empire  and  today 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  statehood  await- 
ing its  opportunity  to  assume  the  reapon- 
slblllty  of  a  State  as  a  suter  to  the  other 
4S  States  of  the  Union.  The  empire  of  11b- 
arty  is  thus  acquiring  lu  fuU  stature  and  lu 
frutu  are  strengthening  democratic  nations 
everywhere.  JefTerson's  dream  has  becoma 
a  raallty  and  the  burdened  and  oppraaaad 
throtishout  the  world  know  that  Americas 
ft*»  aoclety  of  free  men  holds  the  answer  to 
their  problcmi.  Wa  must  keep  faith.  We 
cannot  fk^lter. 

So  long  as  truth  prevails  over  falsehood. 
the  Toundatlon  of  thU  Nation  wUl  be  secure. 
Thi  potency  of  America's  faith  rests  on  ths 
proposition  that  lu  people  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  maks  them  free. 
1U«  Btranfth  of  America  lies  in  the  right- 
*""""—  ot  lu  people  and  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  exprssssd  In  free  elections 
and  by  secret  ballot.  Keep  the  Idaals  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson  alive  and  democracy 
will  always  nourish  lUs  the  green  bay  tree, 
to  which  no  sub\erslve  parasite  can  attach. 

What  American  would  trade  his  glorloiu 
heritage  for  a  system  where  the  sons  of 
darknsas  ran  torture  men  of  Ood  and  en- 
slave the  worklngman?  What  American 
would  give  comfort  to  an  agent  of  a  malevo-  Mi- 

lent  foreign  power  who  Insidiously  attempts       guished 
to  daatroy  our  people  as  a  Nation,  whether       pertillar! 
that  atant   acts   wittingly   or   unwittingly?       "physically 
Mo  real  American  would  do  so  knowingly,  no       Pitubtirg  ti 


Adiiresi 


what    glittering    promises    are    held 

film.     Truth  alone  swings  wide  the 

freedom,    which   Is   nothing   more 

in  action.    It  has  been  said,  and 

while  It  Is  possible  to  send  a  mes- 

the  world  In  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 

requlres    generations    to   drive    an 

a  quarter  of  an  Inch  of  human 

rhank  God   that  the  Idea  of  a  free 

f  free  men  has  penetrated  the  pres- 

Amerlcan  skull  and  that  there  can 

curtain  In  this  land.     But  every 

has  the  personal  concern  not  to  be 

where  the  public  order  Is  at  stake 

be  distrustful  of  those  of  doubtful 

I  nd  of  those  who  dare  not  deny  alle- 

a  Ood-hatlng  Ideology  of  an  alien 

Every  American  has  the  solemn 

to  welcome  the  truth   and   help 

torch  high  so  that  the  vile  things 

t^lve  In  the  darkness  may  t>e  clearly 

what  they  are.     The  satUfactlon  of 

service  is  all  that  Is  necessary. 

Is  the  American  way. 

^ctory  of   1948  being  comparable  to 

1828.  let  us  pray  that  Its  gains  may 

ved.  that  Almighty  God  guide  and 

n   His   servant.    Harry   8.   Truman. 

the  Nation's  enemies.   t)oth   foreign 

.  as  He  guided  and  strengthened 

.  Andrew  Jackson. 

the  memory  of  Andrew  Jack- 

do  not  purport  to  live  In  the  past, 

dedicating  our  lives  to   the  living 

which  make  our  Nation  the  great- 

e^rth.  and  by  which  that  Nation  may 

i  problems  of  the  present  and  pre- 

the  future.     The   inunlgrant   linen 

son  touched  the  height  of  humau 

never  attempting  to  win  freedom  by 

but  fought  for  It  with   fear- 

Linswerving  loyalty,  giving  no  quarter 

ng  for  none.     This  Nation  through 

Democratic  Party  must  do  llke- 

"For  no  man  escapes 

When  freedom  falls. 
The  best  of  men  rot 

In  filthy  jails: 
And  they  who  cried : 

'Appease,  appease.' 
Are  hanped  by  men 

They  tried  to  please." 


by 


Paul  A.  Strachan  Before 
American  FederatioD  of  Physically 
Handicapped 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HbN.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 


IN  TH« 


the 

delivered 

president 

of  the 

the    Tr 

capped. 

1949. 

There 
was  ordi  red 
as  f  oUot  's 


or  PtNNSTLVANUk 

SKNATI  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedne  tday.  June  8  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.   ^YERS.     Mr.    President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Apqendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  address 

by  Paul  A.  Strachan.  national 

of    the   American    Federation 

►•hysically  Handicapped,   before 

State    Conference    of    Handi- 

at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  May  22. 


being  no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 


Clialrman, 


Mayor   Lawrence,   dlstln- 

-uests.  and  memtwrs  of  AFPH,  It  Is 

appropriate    that     we     assoclste 

handicapped"   with   the  city  of 

bscause  Pittsbtirgh  Is  frequently 


called  the  Vulcan  of  America  and  It  will 
be  recalled  that  In  ancient  mythology  Vulcan 
was  distinguished  for  two  things:  One,  t>elng 
husband  of  the  Goddess  Venus,  and  the  other, 
tielng  the  greatest  smith  of  his,  or  any  other 
time.  But  he  had  an  additional  attribute: 
He  was  physically  handicapped. 

So.  while  today  Pittsburgh  is  a  giant  In 
strength,  like  Vulcan  of  old.  it  has  lU  weak- 
nesses, and  In  the  metropolitan  area  of  where 
I  am  now  standing,  of  the  approximate 
a.OOO.OOO  population,  about  1  In  4.  in 
some  degree,  la  physically  handicapped,  or. 
600.000  disabled— many  of  them  seriously. 

That  localizes  a  problem  which  Is  national 
In  scope  and  which,  I  firmly  believe,  can 
only  be  dealt  with  nationally,  because  the 
problems  of  the  handicapped  in  Pltuburgh, 
are  the  same  as  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped in  Detroit,  Chicago,  Denver.  San  Pran- 
clsco.  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  New  Orleans, 
Atlanta.  St.  Louis.  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  New  York,  or  Boston. 
While  figures  on  the  total  number  of  handi- 
capped in  the  United  States  vary,  according 
to  source,  yet  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are 
as  many  as  55.000.000.  and  no  fewer  than 
28,000.000— with  approximately  7,000.000  In 
the  category  of  the  totally  and  permanently 
disabled. 

The  annual  toh  of  Injuries,  alone.  Is  ap- 
palling. For  the  period  of  the  past  10  years. 
we  have  the  following: 


Penna- 

Perma- 

Tempo 

Year 

ToUl 

Fata) 

nent- 

oent- 

rary- 

totai 

partial 

total 

1939.... 

l.«3.50O 

14.900 

1.S00 

109.400    1,477.700 

HMO.... 

USW.TOO 

l^5oo 

1.600 

».K0\  l,7W,0»i 

IMI.... 

2.  \m,  M) 

17,300 

1,700 

IOi\000   %0<a40U 

1V4.'.... 

i  ji.;.  7U0 

18.10U 

uaoo 

1011.800    2,147,00(> 

!»*«-... 

2. 41 «.  itir) 
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■' 
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. 
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!,»»> 
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1»4«..„ 

2.0^UU0 

ii,ftio 

1.W0 

014001  UMS^aOB 
83.700^  1.888.000 

W47.-.. 

2;odb^ooo 

17,000 

1.700 
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LOGaooo 

16,  SOP 

1900 

'  Preliminary 

DETINmONS 

Work  Injury:  An  Injury  which  occurred  In 
the  course  of  and  arose  out  of  employment. 

Fatality:  An  Injury  which  resulted  in 
death  during  the  reported  year. 

Permanent-total  disability:  An  injtiry 
which  renders  the  Injured  person  unable  to 
engage  In  any  normal  occupation  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Includes  by  definition 
the  loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use  of  (a)  both 
eyes:  or  (b)  one  eye  and  one  hand,  or  arm. 
or  leg.  or  foot:  or  (c)  any  two  of  the  follow- 
ing not  on  the  same  limb;  hand,  arm,  foot, 
or  leg. 

Permanent-partial  disability:  The  loss  of 
any  'nember  or  part  of  a  member  of  the 
body,  or  any  permanent  Impairment  of  a 
function  of  the  body  or  part  thereof  In  any 
degree  less  than  permanent,  partial,  total  dis- 
ability. 

Temporary-total  disability:  Any  Injury 
which  does  not  result  in  death  or  permanent 
disability,  but  which  renders  the  Injured  per- 
son unable  to  work  for  one  or  more  days  after 
the  day  of  Injury. 

PESTININT  TOTALS 

For  the  10-year  period,  1939-48: 

Fatalities 167.  800 

Permanent-total  disabilities 17.200 

Permanent -partial  disabilities..         957.000 
Temporary- total  disabilities 19.538.800 

Grand  total _..  ao.  680.  800 

For  the  war  years,  1943-45: 
Fatalities 88  900 

Permanen t- total  dlsat>ll It les 7.000 

Parmanent-partlal  dlsabllltlM...         391.300 
Temporary-total  disabilities 8.481.300 

Grand   total 8.  933.  4C0 
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Awnrr  TMrAnuanm 
In  a  discussion  of  handicapped  wcrkera. 
the  moat  Important  of  tbe  above  figures  are 
those  relating  to  permanent- total  dlaabUltics 
and  pemancBt-partlal  disabilltia.  as  these 
cases  are  the  one*  which  Impoae  lasting 
handicaps  upon  tbe  Injured  persona.  The 
permanent-total  disabilities  are,  of  course, 
the  very  serious  cases  which  exclude  the  In- 
jured persons  from  practically  every  normal 
employment  Some  of  these  persons  can- 
not be  rehabilitated  for  any  work,  and  the 
others  present  very  difBctilt  rehabUltattoo 
problems. 

The  permanent -partial  disability  cases 
range  from  minor  disabilities  which  pre- 
sent very  slight  employment  hindrances,  to 
more  serious  Impairments  which  call  for 
extensive  retraining  to  make  the  Injtired 
person  employable.  The  available  data  does 
not  Indicate  the  degree  of  handicap  result- 
ing from  these  disabilities,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  rough  estimates  as  to  the  part 
of  the  body  affected  by  these  Impairments. 
These  estimates  mtist  be  used  with  caution. 
however,  because  manufacturing  Is  the  only 
industrial  area  for  which  the  distribution  by 
part  of  body  affected  Is  available.  In  apply- 
ing the  manufacturing  dlstrlbutlao  to  the 
grand  totals  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  in- 
juries to  the  nonmanufacturlng  industries 
follow  the  same  general  pattern  as  Is  manu- 
facturing. This,  of  course,  may  be  ques- 
tioned, but  there  appears  to  be  no  substan- 
tial grounds  for  not  accepting  the  assumptloD 
as  valid. 

By  applying  the  manufacturing  ratios  to 
the  total  estimated  volume  of  permanent- 
partial  disability  cases  for  the  past  10  years. 
It  is  possible  to  say  that  theae  cases  were  dis- 
tributed approximately  as  follows: 

Pennanent  impairments  to— 

An   arm 29.  800 

A  hand  or  fingers 742.500 

A    lc« 26.000 

A   foot   or   toes 88.000 

An  eye 45,200 

Other  parts  of  body 45.  "TOO 


Total  (10  years) 957.000 

ttme  estimates  of  Impairments  to  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  body  represent  unpublished 
figures,  but  are  baaed  upon  the  general  fig- 
ures shown  in  the  regular  reports  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
Director  of  which  Is  my  able,  experienced 
friend.  Ewan  Clague.  and  this  agency  pre- 
pared these  tables  and  information  at  my 
request 

With  further  reference  to  the  five  war 
years,  on  the  Industrial  front  there  were 
11.112.800  total  Injuries,  and  88.100  fatalities. 
whUe  In  the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  there  were: 
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There,  you  have  the  picture,  a  picture 
which.  If  understood,  should  bum  Its  mes- 
sage into  yotir  very  souls  in  letters  of  firs 
of  the  meaning  o(  tbe  greatest  problem  be- 
fore this  country  toda3r — what  to  do  with 
Its  millions  of  physically  handicapped. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  Is  no  rehablllUUon 
prograna  worthy  of  the  name.  Even  in  yotir 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  several 
nx>nths.  there  was  no  money  in  your  bureau 
of  rehabilitation  for  case  work,  because  lu 
funds  had  been  exhausted.  It  bad  lots  of 
company,  aa.  for  some  twanty-odd  months. 


recently,  tome  90  of  the  SUtes  were  tn  simi- 
lar coDdltlon. 

What,  then,  can  we  do  al>out  tt7  This  tre- 
mendous problem  cannot  be  solved  by  tak- 
ing the  millions  of  handicapped  to — let  us 
say — the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Rational 
Association  of  Manufacttirers,  or  organized 
labor,  veterans,  farm,  women,  edticatlonal. 
religious,  civic,  fraternal,  or  any  other  single 
large  organization  in  America  and  say.  "Here, 
you  rehabilitate  tbe  28.000.000  handicapped. 
Tou  treat  them,  medically:  train  them  edu- 
cationally and  TOcationally,  and  place  them 
in  sultatHe  employment."  Ko— this  Job  is 
too  big  fOT  anything  other  than  Govern- 
ment— and  I  mean  "Wg  Gcremment,"  tc 
lumdle.  And,  even  Gorcmment  must  have 
tbe  active  8ui-?<wt  and  cooperation  of  all 
groups  If  any  plan  is  to  succeed  on  any  levri — 
Federal  State,  or  local  community. 

What  specific  plan  can  we  follow?  Well, 
some  of  us  believe  that  any  plan,  to  be  suc- 
cesaful.  moat  be  100  percent  Federal.  In  oper- 
ation. There  are  otbcrs  who  contend  that  it 
shotild  only  be  done  by  the  States.  Still 
another  group  says  "Oovemraent  should  stay 
out  of  this  Add  and  leave  it  to  private  agen- 
cies and  individuals."  I  do  not  share  that 
belief  because  the  evidence,  overwhelmingly, 
proves  that  sach  a  plan  is  chimerical.  It 
has  never  worked  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
convinced  It  will  not  work  In  future. 

Still  anotber  group  believes  that  joint  ac- 
tkm  at  tbe  Federal  and  State  Governments 
is  necessary.  As  a  practical  proposition,  at 
this  Juncture.  1  endorse  the  Federal-State 
Joint-program  method.  At  least,  it  is  now 
and  baa  been  in  operation,  for  the  past  30 
years.  It  is.  at  coarse.  whoUy  and  woefully 
inadequate  to  do  the  job.  but  we  have  had 
enotigh  experience  with  It  to  see.  In  many 
iiapm  H.  its  weaknesses,  and  can  devise  reme- 
dies  tberctfor. 

Our  federation,  which  in  the  8  years  of 
its  existence,  I  am  proud  to  say.  has  initiated 
and  carried  forward,  in  the  public  Interest, 
more  programs  for  handicapped  than  any 
organization  in  American  history  over  a  com- 
parable period  of  time — has  given  Icmg  stxKty 
to  this  problem.  I  may  say  that  I  have  been 
Identified  with  this  field  for  35  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  tbree  who  put  tbe  first  Fed- 
eral ▼oeational  Training  Act.  from  which 
all  subsequent  legislation  In  this  field  has 
stemmed,  coi  the  books,  some  30  years  ago— 
the  two  others  being  the  late  Arthur  Holder, 
and  If.  P.  Allfas.  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinista.  But,  I  approach  this 
matter  humbly.  In  the  light  of  bow  little — 
rather  tban  how  much — I  know.  but.  at  least 
with  the  advantage  of  a  practical  experience 
and  range  of  knowledge  of  the  varied  prob- 
lems of  handicapped  people  gained  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

So  we  have  develc^wd  a  bill,  now  pending 
in  Congress,  and  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
our  good  friend.  Senatnr  Jobm  J.  Staxkmak, 
with  17  eminent  Senators,  including  Penn- 
sylvania's senior  Senator.  FkaMcn  J.  Mrxas. 
and.  13  Members  of  the  House  at  Beprasenta- 
tivee,  one  of  whom  is  your  own  neighbor, 
the  beloved  AtJctTsriKX  B.  Knxxr,  of  Greens- 
burg. 

Jmt  before  leavtng  Waahingtoa  for  Pitts- 
burgh. I  called  upon  Oos.  aince  I  had  been 
advised  by  my  dear  friend  Jomn  W.  McCoa- 
UMX,  House  majority  leader,  that  Grs  had 
just  t>ecn  appointed  as  chairman  of  ttte 
House  Committee  on  Kducauon  and  Labor's 
subcommittee  on  the  handicapped.  I  told 
Otrs  that  I  would  meet  many  of  his  old 
friends,  among  them.  His  Honor.  David 
lAwrence.  as  well  aa  — >— s  «t  AFPH. 
whom  he  has  met  at  oar  paak  aiMttngs  here, 
and  in  Washington.  I  asked,  "Goa.  have  you 
any  word  I  can  take  to  tbem?'  Be  said. 
Taul.  tell  them  we  shall  open  hearings  on 
our  bill,  tbe  Federal  Commlnion  on  Serricea 
for  the  Physically  Handleapfied.  on  MoBday. 
July  11.  and  I  ask  for  the  wholehearted 
coUaborstkm  and  support  of  every  organisa- 


tion, group,  and  Individual,  who  wants  Vbm 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  bring  ottt  an 
effective,  streamlined  bUl.  that  will  meet  tba 
needs  of  our  handicapped  people.  I  am 
especially  sensitive  in  this  matter,  becaoae. 
my  State  and  my  district,  as  well  as  the  great 
dty  of  Plttsbxirgb.  in  particular,  have  large 
numbers  of  handicapped,  and  we  must  do 
what  is  necessary  and  possible,  to  amelio- 
rate this  condition  at  once." 

I  am  most  happy  to  convey  this  news  to 
you  from  Gtrs  Kzllet.  It  is  a  great  victory 
for  the  handicapped  to  get  hearings,  now,  at 
all,  because,  today,  the  Ctmgreas  is  laboring 
under  a  heavier  load  of  legislation  than  I 
have  ever  seen  before  In  the  SS  years  I've 
been  acquainted  with  it.  and  the  agenda 
of  Senate  and  House  committees  are  tilled, 
completely,  mith  hearings  to  be  held.  I 
believe,  to  this,  that  Almighty  Ood  has 
smiled  upon  our  Isbors,  and  I  am  humbly 
grateful  to  Him.  and  to  our  good  friends  who 
battle  valiantly  for  us. 

The  bill  to  estaUlsh  a  Federal  Commis- 
sion on  Services  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped as  stated,  is  the  result  of  an  evolu- 
tionary, not  revolutionary,  process,  and  it 
developed  from  the  experience  of  many  yeaia. 
Briefly,  it  provides  for: 

1  icazimtmi  extension  of  medical  services; 
education  and  training;  vocational  guidance; 
and  full  employment  opp>ortvmlties  to  dtl- 
sens  handicapped  by  physical  or  mental  dls- 
abUitles. 

2.  More  effective  coordination  of  tbe  ftinc- 
tions  of  the  thirty-odd  Federal  agencies 
which  now  have,  each,  a  piece  at  tbe  rehabil- 
itation and  employment  program  for  handi- 
capped. 

3.  Establishes  a  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee OB  BiAabilitatiaa  and  Employment 
of  Handicapped. 

4.  Establishes  a  National  Commission  on 
Employment  of  Handicapped  to  be  com- 
posed of  organizations  and  individuals  out- 
side Government,  to  foster  employment  of 
handicapped. 

5.  Provides  for  establishment  of  coopera- 
tive enterprises  for  handicapped. 

6.  Provides  800  a  month  grants  for  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  dtlaens. 

7.  Provides  educaticual  grants  for  bed- 
bound,  or  those  confined  to  homes  and  in- 
stitutions, who  require  special  training. 

8.  Establishes  the  Federal  Servlees  to 
Handicapped  RevcHvlng  Loan  Fund,  wltb 
$10,000,000.  from  which  ftmd  States  may 
borrow  money  at  such  times  as  their  own 
funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation  are  ex- 
hausted. 

9.  Establishes  a  Division  for  Handicapped 
In  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

10.  Promotes  safety  programs  designed  to 
dlmlnate  ar.d  prevent  conditions  tending  to 
promote  injuries  and  disease  in  public  bolld- 
mgs.  institutions,  and  parks. 

This  is  the  most  oomprebenalve  legisla- 
tion for  the  physically  handicapped  ever  In- 
trodtaoed  in  Congrcas.  It  dosa  not,  tn  fact. 
create  an  additkmal  agmcy,  but  xises  an 
existing  agency  as  a  base:  cbangra  Its  maan- 
Inglcas  Bame;  give*  it  means  and  puvsr.  In 
a  sane,  practical  way.  to  do  tbe  vttrily 
portant  Job  on  behalf  of  lanWona  of  ~ 
capped  dtlaens,  and  it  maintains  the  pres- 
ent Federal-State  relationship. 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  program  we  are 
ofl«lng  for  public  approval.  Tbe  need  for 
It  has  long  been  established.  The  means  to 
effectuate  it  arc  at  hand,  if  we  will  but  use 
them.  Congress,  like  Barkla,  "Is  vrlUin'." 
but.  frankly,  it  must  be  shown  that  public 
smtlmimt  lis  behind  this  legislatjon.  I  most 
rcepecUvely  urge  that  all  of  you  lend  ftill 
nipixirt  to  this  measure,  and  advise  your 
Sraators  and  Representatives  to  get  behind 
tite  bill,  which  is  tiM  antttbeais  at  past  and 
present  do-nothing  poiiciea.  and 
tbem  wtth  a  4ynnai*e.  forward-' 
H  wriii  tfat  noMltIo 
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tlUa  one.  no  doubt,  emxx  and  will  be  greatly 
ImproTvd.  upon  hearincs.  but  it  la  a  long 
•tart  In  the  rlghx  directtcn.  eveu  thotigh  tt  to 
about  &0  years  behind  where  a  procram 
alkould  be  In  tills  country. 

The  city  of  Pltuburgh.  Indeed,  the  whole 
State  of  PennaylTanla  has  much  to  gain  by 
paaaage  of  this  blU  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  misunderstandings  about  Its  purposes. 
It  almply  links  up.  in  a  logical  way.  and  on 
th*  baste  of  30  years'  expcrtenc*.  a  Federal, 
State,  and  local  community  program.  It 
does  not  Impose  any  "great  brains"  from 
Washington,  or  elsewhere,  upon  Pittsburgh 
or  any  other  outside  city,  but  It  docs  set  up 
certain  standards  which,  like  a  good  post- 
ofBce  serrtce.  must  be  accepted  and  t.  plied 
universally.  If  such  service  Is  to  succeed  In 
accomplishing  Its  purpose. 

Since  this  problem  Is  going  to  be  with  us. 
In  greater  or  leaser  degree,  for  all  time,  be- 
cause, unfortunately,  each  age  produces  Its 
own  handicapped  and  there  Is  no  millen- 
nium in  8'.ght  as  yet.  I  fervently  hope  that 
you  will  give  this  matter  your  most  careful 
attention 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  great  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  here,  tonight,  and  wish  to 
say  that,  as  long  as  life  remains.  I  shall  con- 
tinue this  fight  to  advance  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  our  28.000.000  American 
handicapped. 

I  thank  you. 


The  Brannan  FanB-Income-Support 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  8  llegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Jum  2).  1949 

Mr  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled ■Coneress  Leans  Toward  Brannan 
Plan."  published  in  the  Bismarck 
(N.  Dak  >  Capital  of  May  27.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ta  follows: 

coMcacas   lxams   tow  aid   bxannam    plan 

Lines  are  being  formed  at  Washington  for 
a  battle  over  the  kind  of  a  farm-lncome-sup- 
port  program  to  be  followed  in  the  yean 
•head.  No  important  element  in  CongreM 
takes  the  position  that  there  should  not  be 
such  a  program.  The  only  difference  of 
gptetOD  to  with  regard  to  the  methods  that 
alMtuM  be  used  and  the  extent  of  the  suppcrt. 

Perm  support  to  being  looked  upon  more 
and  more  as  a  vital  part  of  the  American 
economic  system,  rather  than  ss  a  subsidy 
lor  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  It  to  f^enerally 
recognised  that  the  Oovernment  must  main- 
tain a  constructive  program  that  will  pro- 
tect not  only  the  farmer  but  the  whole  econ- 
omy from  the  effecu  of  an  output  of  farm 
products  greater  than  the  market  can  absorb 
at  a  fair  and  equitable  price. 

The  question  Congress  to  going  to  decide 
either  thto  year  or  ne«t  to  whether  the  pres- 
ent law  providlnf?  for  a  flexible  price-sup- 
port plan  shall  be  continued  with  some  mod- 
IflcaUons.  or  whether  a  program  along  the 
line  of  the  recent  Brannan  propoeal  shall 
be  enacted. 

The  law  now  provides  for  loans  to  the 
farmer,  or  othsr  measures,  designed  to  sup- 
port prices  up  to  maximum  of  BO  percent 
o*  parity  If  the  price  goes  up  the  farmer 
<^n  se^.  pay  off  the  lo«n.  and  beneAt  from 
the  difference.     U  the  price  goes  down  the 
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1|eeps  the  loan  money  aad  the  Gov- 

gets  the  commodity      In  the  case 

commodities  the  grower  can  secure 

agreement  under  which  the  Gov- 

promlses  to  pay  the  support  price 

date. 

the    Brannan    propoeal,    however, 

pertohable  farm  products  would  be 

to  seek    their   own    level    at    the 

lace.     Then  the  producer  would  be 

Government  check  covering  the  dlf- 

between    the   average   market   price 

and  the  fair-Income  price.     In  most 

program   would   result   In   lower 

consumers. 

in   either  case   will   be   met   by 

Opponents    of    the    Brannan 

co4tend  that   It  would  cost   far   more 

present  program.     But  supporters 

plan  say  the  average  consumer  would 

than  under  the  present  law.     They 

under  the  present  program  the 

pays   twice — once   when   he   buys 

prdducts  at  the  high  support  price  and 

wl  len   he  foots  the  tax  bill  necessary 

out  the  support  program. 

the  Brannan  proposal  the  consumer 

the  cost  of  the  program  in  taxes 

pay  less  for  farm  products  in  the 

place.     The    plan    would    apply    to 

products,    vegetables,    poultry. 

perishables.     Storable   commodl- 

grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool,   fl.ix- 

.  would  continue  to  be  supported 

1  le  loan  and  price-support  program 

(fleet. 

from    Washington    Indicate    that 
proposal     may    possibly     be 
for  hogs,  and   perhaps  one  or  two 
oditles,   at   the   present   session 
The  rest  of  the  program  with 
mddlflcatlons  appears  to  have  at  least 
c  lance  of  enactment  in   1950.     Ss&- 
t  servers  are  of  the  opinion  that  leg- 
designed  to  provide  low  prices  for 
and  a  high  level  of  Income  for 
will  have  almost  Irrestotible  appeal 
elation  year. 
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Softh  Dakota,  Today'*  Land  of 
Opportunity 


EXTENSION  op  REMARKS 


<.:r 


ION.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  bENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetday.  June  8  (legislatwe  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  \  UNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  10  dr  12  years,  nature  has  been  mag- 
nificent Y  generous  with  South  Dakota 
and  our  normally  great  farm  State  has 
demonstrated  fi  productivity  which  is 
virtuallj  unequaled  and  unexcelled  by 
any  oth  ;r  area  of  America's  rich  farm 
belt. 

The  (rreater  South  Dakota  Associa- 
tion, through  its  central  office  in  Huron, 
has  rec  'ntly  compiled  some  statistics 
from  ofl  cial  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures  V  hlch  are  both  striking  and  sig- 
nificant. These  current  statistics.  Mr. 
President,  demonstrate  that  of  the  12 
great  N<  rth  Central  States  which  com- 
prise th;  bread  basket  of  the  United 
States — md  the  world — South  Dakota 
ranks  flist  in  six  of  the  most  important 
productii  >n  enterprises  of  concern  to  the 
food  con  >mners  of  America. 

In  another  six  Important  factors  dem- 
oostratii  g  not  only  the  lush  productivity 
of  South  Dakota,  but  alao  its  high  per 


capita  wealth  and  income  and  Its  envi- 
able economic  position.  South  Dakota 
ranks  second  among  all  of  the  North 
Central  States. 

Mr.  President,  a  study  of  these  sta- 
tistics will  help  citizens  generally  to 
understand  why  South  Dakota  has  con- 
sistently ranked  first  among  all  the  48 
States  of  this  Republic,  not  only  in  the 
per  capita  purchase  of  E  bonds,  but  also 
as  having  the  lowest  redemption  rate  of 
any  State  when  it  comes  to  the  cashing 
of  Government  bonds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sta- 
tistics be  printed  in  the  Record,  followed 
by  a  brief  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tics and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Here,  for  all  to  see  and  study,  are  the  de- 
tailed statistics  which  ^elp  to  measure 
South  Dakota's  might: 

Among  the  12  States  comprising  the  north 
central  area  of  America,  South  Dakota  now 
ranks  first  In  each  of  the  following  factors: 

1.  In  the  average  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  on  farms  on  January  1.  1949. 

2.  In  the  average  number  of  sheep  on 
farms.  January  I,  1949. 

3.  In  the  average  value  of  aU  cattle  on 
farms.  January  1.  1949. 

4.  In  the  average  value  of  all  livestock  on 
farms  on  January  1,  1949. 

5.  In  the  average  production  of  rye  per 
farm  In  1948. 

6.  In  the  12-year  average  production  of 
oats  per  farm. 

Among  the  12  States  comprising  the  north 
central  area  of  America,  North  Dakota  now 
ranks  second  In  each  of  the  foUowing  factors: 

1.  In  the  average  value  of  hay  produced 
pex  farm  in  1948. 

2.  Id  the  total  number  of  livestock  per 
farm  on  January  1.  1949. 

3.  In  the  percent  Increase  In  average  gross 
Income  per  farm,  1948  over  1943. 

4.  In  the  percent  gain  In  retail  sales,  1948 
over  1939. 

5    In  1948  average  retaU  sales  per  family. 

6.  In  the  average  combined  production  per 
farm  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  hay.  flax, 
soybeans,  rj-e.  and  potatoes  in  1948. 

Ambitious  young  men  and  women  with 
red  blood  in  their  veins  and  high  hopes  in 
their  hearts  are  invited  to  South  Dakota's 
opportunity  land.  There  they  can  make 
their  fortunes  and  enjoy  the  opportunity  and 
security  which  operate  In  an  environment  of 
100-percent  Americanism  populated  by  pa- 
triotic, progressive,  energetic,  friendly  peo- 
ple. Drones,  dullards,  and  free-riders  are  not 
invited  but  those  who  believe  In  America's 
great  private-enterprise  system  and  political 
and  economic  independence  shotild  pay 
South  Dakota  a  visit  this  summer.  Don't 
come  with  a  suitcase — bring  along  your 
wardrobe  trunk  since  the  chances  are  9  out 
of  10  you'll  want  to  buy  a  home  or  get  a  Job 
and  settle  down  In  opportunity  land  for  life. 


Address  by  Hod.  Louis  J.  Jobnsoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOf  ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afortday,  June  6.  1949 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Louis  J.  John- 
son. Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  National 
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Board  of  Insurance  Underwriters  in  New 
York  City  on  the  evening  of  May  26. 1949 
The  address  is  a  most  scholarly  one  and 
I  know  it  will  be  of  general  Interest  to  the 
country. 

snoBrRs  BT  Lotns  johnson.  szcazTAaT  or 

OCTKNSE 

I  bring  you  tonight  a  special  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
am  deeply  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of 
reading  it  to  you.  Here  is  President  Tru- 
man's message: 

"Mr.  W.  E  tiMdJUjmv. 

"General    Manager,    National    Board   or 
Fire   Underwriters. 

"DBA*  Ma.  MAiXALixr:  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  Invitation  to  attend  the  elghty-thtrd 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  I  regret  that  It  is  not 
poesible  for  me  to  be  present. 

"X  am  glad  of  this  opportULnlty  to  commend 
your  o.-ganlzatlon  for  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership you  have  shown  In  the  fields  of  build- 
ing codes,  fire  statistics,  fire- Insurance  edu- 
cation, fire  prevention,  and  other  related  ac- 
tivities. Tou  have  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributio  s  toward  reducing  the  huge  human 
and  economic  losses  suffered  In  this  country 
year  after  year  because  of  fires. 

"Please  convey  to  those  attending  the  ban- 
quet my  best  wishes  for  a  very  succcesful 
meeting. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"HA«aT  S.  TatntAU." 

In  commending  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  the  President  called  attention 
to  your  distinctive  achievement  In  the  field 
of  building  codes.  In  my  talk  I  want  to 
take  this  theme  of  building  codes  and  expand 
It  on  a  universal  basis.  I  want  to  apply  It 
to  another  code  of  deep  concern  to  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  America — a  code 
aimed  at  national.  Indeed  world,  security. 

The  United  States  Is  engaged  today  In  the 
building  of  an  epoch-making  code — an  Inter- 
national code  of  conduct  among  the  free 
living  peoples  of  the  Western  World  designed 
to  Insure  us  against  war.  and  the  threat  of 
war. 

I  ujc  the  term  "Insurance"  here  advisedly. 
It  Is  a  word  that  you  es{>eclally  understand. 
Note  that  we  are  talking  about  Insurance. 
not  alx>ut  guaranties.  Human  nature  and 
the  world  being  what  it  Is,  there  can  be 
no  literal  guaranty  of  peace  today  In  the 
foreseeable  futtire.  Another  generation  to- 
morrow, as  yesterday,  may  be  called  upon 
to  fight  an  aggressor. 

AU  we  can  do  Is  to  utilize  aU  our  states- 
manship and  good  will  and  energy  to  re- 
duce th^  poBsihUlty  of  war  breaking  out. 
to  a  minimum,  and  to  make  sure  that  If 
It  does  t>reak  out,  that  our  country  will  be 
alert  and  powerful  enough  to  demolish  the 
enemy  as  quickly  as  poesible.  Therefore, 
there  must  be.  and  there  can  be.  an  Amer- 
ica so  strong  that  no  netlon  that  calculates 
risk  dare  attack  us:  and  no  aggressive  nation 
that  miscalculates  will  sticceed  In  Its  sin- 
ister designs. 

Our  International  buUdlng  code  for 
world  peace  rests  on  the  firm  fouiMtaUms 
of  western  civilisation.  Its  keystone  to  the 
Marshall  plan,  whereby  a  Europe  practically 
in  wreckage  from  World  War  n  has  reso- 
lutely and  successfully  undertaken  the  long 
and  painful  task  of  economic  recovoy. 
Since  rerolution  and  war  breed  on  hunger 
and  chaos,  economic  recovery  had  to  be 
the  firs:  step  in  our  program  for  security. 

In  the  short  time  It  has  been  In  operation, 
the  MarshaU  plan  Is  already  paying  divi- 
dends. Our  Investment  In  the  peoples  of 
Europe  has  brought  substantial  returns. 
There  is  peace  in  western  Bxirope  today. 

True,  little  tolands  of  discontent  may  still 
have  root  inside  some  of  the  established 
gowemments  of  western  Europe;  but  the  basic 
feer  of   aggression   either   from   outside   or 


from  wlthlr  their  democratic  structuree  has 
been  substantially  allayed  and.  In  some 
cases,  utterly  dlspeUed. 

With  revival  of  economic  productive  activ- 
ity under  the  Usrahsll  plan.  European 
nations  the.nselves  began  to  realise  that  a 
p-'n  was  needed  among  them,  for  mutual 
Iux>tection  against  aggressors.  The  first  step 
In  this  regard  was  taken  with  the  signing 
of  the  Brussels  Pact.  In  which  the  western 
European  nations  took  a  long  step  toward 
collective  self-defence.  The  United  States 
did  not  join  In  this  reglooal  pact  which  was 
limited  to  t^e  nations  of  western  Europe. 
We  have,  however,  been  In  cloee  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  Brussels  Pact  organ- 
ization. 

During  the  summer  of  1948.  however,  ccm- 
versatlcxis  were  t>e<ain  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  European  governments  making 
up  a  community  of  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
aimed  at  a  broader  objective  than  that  en- 
visaged by  the  Brussels  Pact.  Prom  these 
talks  there  has  now  come  an  agreement  his- 
toric In  its  sl^lflcance  as  a  new  Magp* 
Carta  for  r««ce.  which  we  call  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact. 

Bepreeentatlves  of  11  western  Suropean 
countries,  and  of  the  United  States,  signed 
the  Ueaty.  When  ratified,  this  doctiment 
wlU  band  together  12  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community,  to  tell  wotild-be  aggres- 
sors that  an  attack  on  one  of  the  signatory 
nations  is  an  attack  on  all.  By  this  treaty, 
the  will  to  resist  domination  is  reborn  In 
western  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
and  vlgorotialy  restated  to  the  world  by  signa- 
tory powers. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  AtlanUc 
Pact  is  no  lopsided  doctunent  from  which 
only  the  European  signers  will  benefit.  This 
treaty  is  Just  as  vital  to  the  United  States 
security  as  it  is  to  the  sznallest  signatory 
government.  It  Is  for  us  a  first  line  of  our 
own  defense,  because,  once  launched,  cam- 
paigns of  warring  dictators  fix  no  limits  to 
their  course.  Their  aim  is  wcffld  conquest. 
Every  nation  gobbled  up  on  the  way  is 
merely  a  new  platfonn  fnm  which  to  launch 
new.  stronger  advances. 

United  States  security,  therefore,  demands 
a  strong  union  of  peaceful  democratic  gov- 
ernments to  prevent  such  aggression  at  the 
source,  as  it  w^e.  to  defeat  it  promptly  if 
these  cotmtrles  cannot  prevent  its  breaking 
out  in  the  first  place. 

Plans  for  American  military  ■■stotsnfii  to 
Europe  follow  as  a  natural  and  neceeaery  se- 
quence to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Co- 
signers of  the  pact,  as  well  as  other  free 
nations,  such  as  Greece  and  Turkey,  want 
to  build  up  their  own  defenses  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  they  are  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  move  forward  steadily  with  their  neces- 
sary economic  recovoy  and  at  Vbm  aune  time 
expend  their  resources  for  defenstvv  rearma- 
ment. The  military  assistance  program 
would  assist  in  bridging  the  gap. 

To  recapitulate:  The  Mstshall  plan  Is 
rapidly  restoring  the  eoc»x«iic  life  of  west- 
em  Europe.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  will  go 
far  tovanl  strengthening  the  will  to  resist 
sggueitan  Tbe  mllltaxy  aastotance  {xtignun 
will  further  this  rtrtWTtiMittnn .  Under  this 
program  freedom-lovliig  nations  of  Europe 
would  obtain  tirgently  needed  military  aid 
from  the  only  democratic  arsenal  in  the 
world  now  capable  d  swrtstlng  them  in  the 
colossal  task  of  reconstituting  their  armed 
forces. 

With  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  we  serve 
notice  on  the  world  that  we  have  a  great 
stake  in  the  peace  at  Kurope.  and  that  we 
arc  alert  to  the  lmpH^^t*""«  of  aggrceatve 
acts  tlttt  may  disturb  that  peace.  In  sign- 
ing the  pact,  we  declare  to  the  world  that 
the  sectinty  of  our  land  is  Inseparably  bound 
-JO  the  freedom  of  the  peopies  al  western 
Europe.  Thto  treaty  aiawlisto  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  more  than  aOOjBOOjBOO  people 
rooted  In  a  tradition   scstiit  Ijxuaiy  and 


oppression  which  to  dedicated  to  defy  the 
pressure  of  any  aggressor.  Any  attempted 
conquest  of  1  of  the  12  pact  signers  binds 
the  other  11  to  act  to  restore  peace. 

Such  a  pledge,  coming  from  democratic 
peoples  who  over  the  years  have  earned  the 
reputation  of  living  up  to  their  commit- 
ments, should  make  aggressors  on  their  fan- 
cied road  to  conquest,  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

But  aggTess<m  often  faU  to  read  the  signs. 
They  are  not  always  logical.  On  the  con- 
trary, because  to  them  treaties  and  agree- 
ments may  be  considered  worthless  bits  of 
paper,  they  attribute  similar  sinister  atti- 
tudes to  others — and  they  never  seem  to 
learn.  T^ey  forget  the  blood  that  free  peo- 
ple have  always  shed  to  carry  out  their  sol- 
emn promises.  But  we  have  faith  in  prom- 
ises of  free  peoples.  And  therefore  we  must 
give  them  the  sinews  of  battle  to  help  them 
resist  an  sggresscn*.  That  is  why  we  pro- 
pose to  embark  on  a  mUitary  aid  program — 
aid.  not  only  for  the  nations  who  joined  In 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  but  for  Greece  and  for 
Turkey,  and  other  free  nations  too. 

All  these  peoples  have  already  shown  great 
courage  and  their  will  to  resist  aggression. 
Now  we  must  provide  them  with  a  greater 
strength  with  which  to  resist. 

All  of  us  who  have  studied  history  know 
the  ways  of  an  SBgressfW.  Hto  technique  does 
not  appear  to  change  over  the  centtirles.  Rto 
aim  is  to  divide  and  conquer.  He  exploits 
the  weak  and  the  hesitant.  He  exploits  to 
hto  own  advantage  the  will  for  peace  pos- 
sessed by  the  decent  people  of  the  world.  His 
thirst  for  power  is  Insatiable.  To  him  a  par- 
tial victory  to  often  but  an  armistice — a  mo- 
ment to  reoonnolter.  prepare  and  regroup, 
for  another  <^ienslve.  But  he  does  respect 
one  thing — and  only  one  thing — strength. 
The  Atlantic  Pact,  plus  mlUtary  aid.  gives 
us  strength — the  will  power,  manpower,  and 
materiel — and  strategically  located  positions 
from  which  to  employ  all  theee  sinews  of  bat- 
tle should  the  European  peace  be  again  dis- 
turlted  by  an  aggresaor. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  Europe  have  thus 
farmed  a  partnership  In  the  bosineaB  of 
peace — not  a  sUent  partnership  with  hidden 
objectives — but  a  bold,  open  covenant,  open- 
ly arrived  at,  to  give  ns  the  best  passible  In- 
surance against  war.  It  is  a  partnership  to 
which  all  members  are  making  substantial 
contribution.  We  are  giving  a  great  deal,  tnit 
In  considering  what  we  are  called  upon  to 
give,  we  must  not  overlook  the  assets  that 
oar  European  partners  are  bringing  Into  thU 
unique  cooperative  venture  900  million  Intel- 
ligent, pec^e  Including  140  million  capahie 
Americans  with  a  tradlttoo  of  democracy  Ot 
free  enterprise,  poasesssd  of  raw  materials 
in  substantial  qtianttty. 

To  those  assets  we  propose  to  sdd  the 
strength  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  would  contribute  the  finished 
equipment  with  which  our  partners  may 
defend  themselves,  and  tbersfotw  atoo  ns. 
We  would  give  the  nimsMry  atfUtory  advice 
and  technical  asilstaaee  to  enable  them  to 
use  theee  defensive  weapons  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage. Each  European  goTemment  oppos- 
ed to  aggresskm  and  twund  firmly  to  the  ten- 
ets of  democracy  has  an  bonoraUe  {dace  In 
thto  partnership  of  freedom  to  which  each 
contilbqtes  to  the  best  of  hto  means  and 
ability. 

Military  aid  to  our  European  partners  will 
cost  money.  It  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
funds  allotted  In  our  Federal  budget  to  the 
armed  s^vlces  iMcause  these  already  are 
pared  down  to  a  point  where  further  pactng 
may  ImperU  our  security.  Military  aid  nutot 
be  an  additional  premium  on  oar  poUcy  for 
peace  insurance  which  we  must  pay. 

The  cost  at  the  first  year,  just  ritort  at 
a   bUUon   and   a  haU   dollars,    to    truly    an 
Tbe  added  aecunsy  that 
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••  win  buy  with  that  raonrr.  howrrw.  Ju«- 
ttfic*  tiM  Mdditiun»l  ezpcnt*.  lDsur«nr«.  mb- 
■tanUal  lnc\ir»Doe.  cffactlT*  tnsurmnoe.  m 
you  BO  ciMrly  unftentand.  <toe«  not  come 
cbcttp.  MUitju-jr  Aid  will  put  an  added  crtmp 
lo  our  pockctbook.  but  It  is  a  crtmp  w«  cao 
take  Without  loOT  of  (r««doni.  without  effect 
on  jur  standards  of  livlnK.  wltiXHit  serious 
■train  on  our  economy,  and  without  appre- 
ciable dtmhiMtloa  of  our  material  reeources 
The  UMUraaee  policy  in  sound  It  Is  a  pre- 
mium well  worth  paying 

Our  profram  bulds  the  promise  of  peace 
and  security  It  wUl  create.  I  am  confident. 
In  Prealdent  Truman's  words,  "the  condi- 
tion that  will  lead  eventually  to  -personal 
medom  and  happiness  to  all  mankind." 
Ftor  a  rbance  at  that  kind  of  world,  we  cer- 
tainly can  and  should  be  willing  to  take  In 
an  extra  notcl.  tn  our  belts. 

In  some  circles,  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the 
military  aid  program  may  be  regarded  as 
departures  from  the  American  traditional 
policy  against  entanfiling  alllancea  And  on 
the  surface,  at  least,  it  may  appear  as  though 
we  were  turning  our  backs  on  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  our  first  illustrious  President.  But 
reflection  will  show  this  Is  unwaranted.  For 
OeoTfe  Washington  was  above  all  a  practi- 
cal statesman.  He  was  pre.scribtng  a  code 
of  condu*^  for  the  world  as  he  knew  It — 
a  paopic  tbotisands  of  mllee  in  distance  and 
BHUiy  weeks  In  time  from  the  Continent  of 
■urope.  He  was  thinking  of  alliances  as 
they  were  known  In  his  day — alliances  for 
military  cciiquests  In  foreign  area.:. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  ta  In  no  sense 
an  alliance  for  conquest.  It  is  a  pact  for 
defense,  a  pact  for  peace  in  a  twentieth 
eentury  world  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  pact 
that  would  have  appealed  to  our  forefa- 
tbere  who  were  practical  idealists.  We  want 
no  war.  We  plan  no  conquest.  But  we 
are  dctvmtaMd  that  there  will  be  no  more 
Pearl  Mar  bora  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  any  other  goTemment  that  Is  wlll- 
taf  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  with  us  tn 
•  pact  for  freedom,  democracy,  and  peace. 


Mectinf  Ov  Problems  in  Lif  ht  of  the 
A—hcan  Tradibaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  tmmom 
Of  THK  ROirsS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedMe$dav,  June  8.  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr  Mar- 
ihail  Field,  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun -Times  and  one  of  our  Nation  s  truly 
great  liberaia.  on  May  25.  1949.  delivered 
the  roDvocatlon  address  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

It  Is  an  excHlmt  statement  of  a  truly 
bcneflcent  social  philoaophy.  one  which 
has  signiflcrint  appNestlon  to  many  of 
the  legislative  matters  now  before  us. 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  have 
careful  consideration. 

The  address  follows: 


AMI 
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IK    LIGHT    or 

iiCAM  nusmoN 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  on  your 
beautiful  campus  on  such  a  lovely  s(Hlng 
evening.  I  am  not  unaware  that  the  seaaon 
and  the  environment  combine  to  offer  at- 
tractive alternatlvea  to  any  speaker.  I  ara 
also  n^indfui  that  in  a  very  few  weeks  a 
boinber  of  you  will  be  graduatmg  Tou 
irtll  get  your  full  share  at  Inspirational 
•dvlea  aad  giHrtanca.  and  I  am  iMMt  heattact 
.to  add  to  jcur  quota.    I  have  been  on  both 


the  sendw-.g  «nd  receiving  end  of  commence- 
ment day  addressee  tn  my  time  and  I  have 
not  yet    leclded  which  la  the  most  painful. 

My  )ot]  Is  pabllahlng  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper. ni»t  speech-making.  The  best  place 
for  anyone  in  the  newspaper  business  is  not 
up  on  a  platform  telling  other  people  what 
he  thinks,  but  down  In  the  audience,  lis- 
tening f(T  Ideas,  for  suggestions,  for  criti- 
cisms. 1  he  problems  we  face  In  this  country 
today  d<pend  for  their  solution  upon  In- 
formed group  action.  You  are.  and  will  In- 
creasing! r  be.  important  members  of  groups 
that  will  make  decisions  sffectlng  all  of  us 
I  hope  t  lat  you  will  not  hesitate  to  write 
to  me,  to  tell  me  of  your  own  Ideas  and  to  let 
me  have  your  reactions  to  my  discussion 
tonight. 

It  is  a  iplendld  Idea,  this  meeting  devoted 
to  the  rextgnltlon  of  leadership  In  the  cam- 
pus community.  The  fiope  of  recognition 
ts  one  of  otir  beet  and  most  effective  human 
drivee  !t  has  nothing  to  do  with  cheap 
fame  or  notoriety.  It  goes  a  lot  deeper  than 
that  M(  n  will  work  long  hours  with  small 
tangible  rewards  If  they  believe  that  there 
la  real  vi  ilue  In  what  they  are  doing.  The 
essential  value  of  the  work  Itself  ts  the  Im- 
portant t  ling.  And  public  recognition  helps 
to  keep  t  atjee  values  from  being  obecured  by 
propagan  la,  or  th«  exploitation  of  special 
tntercBts, 

Oertair  ly  tt  Is  not  enough  to  recopnlae 
leadershi  >  for  the  sake  of  leadership  alone. 
Hitler  an  i  Mussolini  were  recognised  leaders 
but  the  iralues  they  represented  were  false 
and  coni  alned  the  seeds  of  their  own  de- 
struction 

Nor  la  It  enough  to  recognize  personality. 
Our  preai  and  radio  give  dally  recognition  to 
hundreds  of  personalities  because,  for  a 
brief  mc  ment,  they  are  legitimate  news. 
But  man  r  personalities  represent  no  \iilue8 
at  all  be5  and  those  whlcb  have  been  artfully 
rtgired  to    them. 

The  Im  portance  of  recognition  lies  In  the 
fact  that  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  reaffirm 
and  pay  i  ribute  to  basic  values  that  are  im- 
portant 1  1  the  kind  of  society  we  are  trying 
to  achlevr.  If  a  man  seems  bigger  than  the 
cause  he  represents,  there  ts  good  reason  to 
question  ;1m  values  ol  both  the  man  and  the 
cause. 

There  (ire  fads  and  fashions  In  values,  as 
««U  as  Ir  every  other  field  There  are  times 
when  cer  ain  values  are  pushed  in  tlie  back- 
groimd.  wtmetlmee  by  accident,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  deatgn.  There  are  times  wlien 
values  art  deliberately  distorted  In  the  hope 
that  peoi  lie  will  accept  some  unreasonable 
facsimile  as  a  substitute 

But  eaienttal  values  cannot  be  destroyed, 
no  matte'  where  they  may  be  found  or  how 
desperate  y  Issues  may  be  confused. 

I  am  thinking  specifically  of  the  values  In- 
herent In  our  American  liberal  tradition.  It 
is  on*  of  the  great  sodal  traditions,  and  It 
owes  so  w  uch  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  who 
made  It  ^rork  at  a  time  when  many  people 
doubted  its  lasting  value 

This  lilieral  tradition  that  has  led  to  our 
progress  Is  a  long  tradition,  and  It  embraces 
the  best  in  our  political  system  without  re- 
gard to  party.  It  goes  back  to  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  It  has  come  down  to  us 
through  inen  like  JefTerson.  Lincoln,  Theo- 
dore Rocievelt.  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt 

Since  tl  e  end  of  the  war  the  values  of  that 
tradition  have  again  been  under  attack. 
There  haa  been  a  retreat  from  liberalism  In 
America,  i  ind  It  would  be  less  than  common 
sense  to  d  sny  the  evidence.  We  are  plagued 
with  wbai  might  be  called  a  fear  of  demo- 
oraUc  pro  •ssssa.  It  Is  reflected  In  a  fear  ot 
change,  a  fear  of  facing  facts,  a  fear  of  the 
vast  poteo  :ialltle«  of  America  Itself.  The  evi- 
dence Is  •  11  about  us— In  the  temporary  tri- 
umph of  ]  obbies  for  special  interests,  in  tha 
panicky  hunt  for  Communists,  and  In  the 
petty  aiibjsuring  taStMs  that  made  It  pos- 
sible to  held  up  the  President  in  bis  program 


of  civil  rights.  All  this  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  country  voted  overwhelmingly  tor  a 
progressive  policy  last  November.  I  would 
like  to  suggest,  parenthetically,  that  we  bavs 
made  a  serious  tactical  error  when  we  let  this 
question  be  called  one  of  "civil  rights." 
What  is  really  at  stake,  what  most  of  the  peo- 
ple really  want  Is  Implementation  of  "human 
rights"  for  all  Americans.  A  human  right  Is 
more  compelling  than  a  clvU  right  any  day  In 
the  week. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  create  an 
impression  of  confusion  among  liberals  them- 
selves. It  has  been  sugestad  that  they  hare 
no  cohesion,  that  liberals  either  have  no  pro- 
gram or  a  program  that  Is  too  unrealistic 
to  t)e  useful. 

Some  of  this  criticism  was  inevitable.  Tha 
liberal  In  America  deals  less  in  symbols  than 
in  facts.  He  Is  not  an  extremist,  either  of  the 
left  or  of  the  right  He  belongs  to  no  camp 
except  his  own,  although  he  has  often  been 
found  among  iKJth  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  great  eastern  news- 
papers opened  Its  editorial  columns  to  the 
public  In  an  effort  to  get  a  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  a  lll>eral.  Ttiere  were  scores  of 
suggestioiM.  some  of  them  rather  involved, 
and  some  fairly  close  to  the  point. 

But  to  my  mind,  this  was  an  excellent 
public  service.  A  great  many  people  have 
become  confused  by  the  liberalism  of  nine- 
teenth-century England,  which  was  Inex- 
tricably Involved  with  laissez  falre.  I  doubt 
if  complete  laissez  falre  can  be  thought  prac- 
tical or  desirable  by  any  thinking,  educated 
person  today. 

A  liberal  today.  It  seems  to  me,  ta  a  per- 
son who  believes  In  people,  who  believes  in 
their  Judgment  and  who  believes  In  getting 
done  the  things  people  want  done.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "Men.  accord- 
ing to  their  constitutions,  and  the  circtim- 
stances  In  which  they  are  placed,  differ  hon- 
estly in  opinion."  Some,  he  said,  "fear  the 
people  and  wish  to  transfer  all  the  power 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society."  The  others 
"consider  the  people  as  the  safest  depository 
of  power  In  the  last  resort;  they  cherish  them, 
therefore,  and  wish  to  leave  In  them  all  the 
powers  to  the  exercise  of  which  they  are 
competent." 

There,  In  a  nutshell.  Is  the  great  area 
of  conflict,  and  alwajrs  has  l>een — swinging 
now  this  way,  and  now  that,  but  historically 
always  gaining  for  the  people. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  that  a  liberal 
stiffers  under  Is  that  he  doesn't  start  by 
picking  otit  a  road;  he  starts  with  people 
and  their  problems.  In  other  words.  If  tha 
people  of  America  need  and  want  new  homes, 
and  If  nobody  seems  ready  to  build  them, 
your  real  liberal  goes  about  trying  to  get 
them.  And  he  Is  not  afraid  to  tn*  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  Government  by  the 
people  to  help  get  things  done  cooperatively. 

Today  there  Is  a  growing  trend  toward 
attempting  to  fit  democracy  into  a  dogma. 
Democracy  la  threatened  with  hardening  of 
the  arteries.  Our  own  vigorotis  growth  as 
a  democracy  ^ould  warn  tn  away  from  such 
an  effort.  For  democracy  is  not  dogmatic. 
Democracy  ts  dynamic.  It  is  subject  to 
change,  responsive  to  new  challenges,  un- 
afraid of  future  problems.  That  has  always 
been  the  American  way. 

But  that  Is  why  democracy  Is  so  hard  to 
sell  Ideologically.  Democracy  cannot  be 
sold  as  rigid  dogma.  It  cannot  even  be 
maintained  dogmatically.  It  can  only  be 
sold  effectively  against  competing  systems 
throughout  the  world  by  precept  and 
example. 

Democracy  cannot  be  Imposed  by  armed 
force.  Armament  and  detenslve  alliances 
alone  cannot  solve  our  basic  problem,  wtxlch 
is  to  achieve  peaceful  prosperity  on  a  global 
•eale.  Of  course,  America  should  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  itself  and  to  help  defend  tta 
friendly  neighbors.    Perhaps  the  ability  to 


make  sacrifices  to  do  that  is  the  final  test 
of  democratic  people.  But  an  armament 
program  that  dwarfs  or  supersedes  economic 
reconstruction  Is  no  substitute  for  what  we 
need  today  if  the  advantages  of  democracy 
are  to  be  sold  abroad. 

In  the  long  run  the  question  of  which 
social  system  will  succeed  best  will  be  set- 
tled by  the  system  which  best  meets  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Democracy,  I  am  con- 
v'nced,  meets  that  challenge  anywhere  In 
the  world. 

In  a  democracy  It  Is  Inherent  that  defini- 
tions are  necessarily  personal  things,  subject 
to  personal  Interpretation.  Each  man  can 
only  quote  his  own,  never  quite  sure  that  he 
Is  right,  and  always  ready  to  modify  or  change 
It. 

I  believe  that  a  liberal  Is  not  instinctively 
against  the  status  quo  Jtist  for  the  sake  of 
change.  But  when  he  calls  for  a  change,  he 
wants  a  change  for  the  better,  a  change  that 
will  benefit  all  the  people,  not  Just  a  few 
who  happen  to  be  in  power  or  to  seek  more 
power. 

Samuel  Grafton  recently  made  an  excellent 
point  when  he  said  that  "Yovir  conservative 
cannot  rest  if  a  theory  is  violated.  Your 
liberal  cannot  rest  if  a  problem  is  unsolved." 

People  who  are  fundamentally  afraid  ol 
progress  are  apt  to  depend  on  sloganeering. 
Instead  of  action,  when  they  come  up  against 
basic  Issues.  Such  symbols  as  "vinlty"  and 
••free  enterprise" — both  highly  desirable 
goals — can  be  lised  as  slogans,  not  to  get 
things  done,  but  simply  to  confuse  an  Issue. 
Facility  in  sloganeering  may  seem  impres- 
sive but  It  doesn't  always  work.  It  was  tried 
last  November,  for  example,  and  the  restilt 
was  that  unexpectedly  large  numbers  of 
people  turned  to  a  man  and  a  program  that 
to  them  denoted  progress  toward  their  own 
aspirations. 

The  critics  of  democracy  in  America  would 
like  liberals  a  lot  better  if  they  abandoned 
one  of  the  qualities  that  gives  them  real 
strength.  That  quality  Is  flexibility  as  to 
methods,  while  never  abandoning  their  prin- 
ciples. The  llt>eral  Is  flexible  in  his  approach 
to  critical  problems  and  he  is  flexible  in  work- 
ing out  solutions.  There  is  no  need  to  con- 
demn either  capitalism  or  socialism  dogmat- 
ically. If  capitalistic  processes  offer  the 
greatest  promise  of  meeting  specific  needs, 
the  liberal  will  endorse  those  processes  and 
work  to  extend  them.  But  If  a  project,  as 
for  example  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Is  seen  to  he  bringing  manifold  beneflts  to  :. 
great  section  of  the  country,  there  is  little 
use  debating  whether  or  not  it  is  socialistic; 
the  liberal  is  going  to  try  to  bring  flood  con- 
trol and  power  to  Jtist  as  many  parta  of  the 
cotuitry  as  become  feasible. 

Adolph  Berle  has  recently  pointed  out  In  a 
book  called  Saving  American  Capitalism 
that  the  average  citizen  is  unimpressed  by 
theoretical  debates  on  the  role  of  the  state 
In  the  national  economy.  The  average  citi- 
aen  doesn't  care  whether  essential  services 
are  provided  by  Government  or  bj  private 
enterprise  so  long  as  the  service  Is  good,  the 
product  moderately  priced,  and  the  organiza- 
tion courteous.  But  he  is  afraid  of  concen- 
trated power,  either  in  the  hands  of  a  cen- 
tralized bureaucracy  or  In  the  bands  of  a 
centralized  corporate  monc^)oly. 

The  liberal  is  a  propagandist  for  no  one 
but  the  people  and  human  freedoms.  The 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  nUnimlzed  to- 
day when  all  ovir  media  of  communication 
are  subject  to  pressures  in  behalf  of  one  group 
against  another.  The  liberal's  position  thtis 
becomes  that  of  a  frequently  unpopular  critic, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  he  will  appear 
Contradictory  at  times. 

If  bureaucracy  in  Government  tends  to 
become  arbitrary,  he  will  be  fovmd  fighting 
the  Ixattle  of  individual  freedom.  If  an  in- 
dividual or  group  tend  to  monopolize  power 
under  any  slogan,  including  that  of  free  en- 
terprise, he  will  call  upon  the  representatives 


of  the  people  to  police  them  His  criticism 
Is  constructive,  but  It  Is  constant  and  it  has 
an  Irritating,  stimulating  qtiallty  tliat  is  es- 
sential to  general  progress  but  threatening 
to  special  int«-est.  Democracy's  goal  Is  full 
development  and  efficient  use  of  all  our  re- 
sources for  all  the  people.  And  society,  like 
an  Individual  athlete  or  artist,  cannot  de- 
velop without  constant  self-examination  and 
continuous   plotting  of  new  objectives. 

I  suggested  that  the  liberal  is  flexible  not 
only  in  his  approach  to  basic  problems  but  in 
his  solution.  I  think  this  is  a  meastire  of 
the  realism  with  which  aU  of  our  great  lib- 
erals have  worked  succeasftilly  in  the  past. 
The  record  of  third-party  movements  in  this 
country  offers  a  clue  to  this  realism.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  liberal  has  a  spedai 
political  sense  which  enables  him  to  support 
third-party  movements  when  they  represent 
the  best  in  the  liberal  tradition  and  to  re- 
ject them  when  they  dont.  "Fighting  Bob- 
La  Follette's  career,  for  example,  revitalized 
and  InspiJ-ed  the  liberal  tradition  in  Amer- 
ica at  a  time  when  it  was  badly  in  need  of 
restatement.  And  the  La  Follette  third 
party  got  votes  during  one  of  the  most  reac- 
tionary periods  in  recent  American  history. 

Henry  Wallace's  third  party  last  fall  may 
have  started  out  in  the  liberal  tradition,  but 
it  did  no  more  than  make  a  start.  It  was 
not  a  practical  movement  at  any  time  and 
the  voters  recognized  that  fact. 

What  this  means,  I  believe,  is  that  liberal- 
ism in  America  has  essential  values  whose 
preservation  is  important  to  every  American. 
The  pendulum  may  swing  temporarily  but 
the  history  of  America  is  a  record  of  con- 
tinuous progrees.  We  have  gone  through 
periods  of  reaction  and  we  have  gorged  our- 
selves on  menus  of  conservatism  more  than 
once.  But  these  periods  have  always  t>een 
followed  by  progressive  ones.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  corps  of  good  sense  which  has 
recognized  the  essential  values  of  democracy 
and  has  refused  to  give  ground  to  die-hard 
reactionaries  or  fanatical  left-wingers. 

Because  of  this  the  liberal  movement  has 
bad  a  stabilizing  effect  on  our  political  de- 
velopment that  cannot  be  matched  any- 
where else  tn  the  world.  In  spite  of  ter- 
rific pressure  frcHn  both  sides,  we  have  never 
gcme  very  far  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  In 
America.  The  liberal,  by  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  -vhlch  lie  at  either  ex- 
treme, has  been  a  major  factor  in  keeping 
iu  from  complete  domination  by  either  a 
system  of  statism  or  monopoly. 

What  about  Immediate  objectives,  you 
may  ask.  What  is  the  liberal  program  in  the 
American  tradition  for  today?  Is  there  a 
program?     Of  course,  there  la. 

Perhaps  it  has  never  been  proclaimed  In 
a  manifesto  or  fcxmalized  in  an  imposing 
doctmient.  Perhaps  not  all  liberals  are  in 
complete  agreement  on  specifics  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Such  formalities  are  hardly  necessary. 

The  liberal  program  will  never  come  out 
of  a  committee  room.  It  has  already  been 
published  many  times,  numy  ways,  often  by 
people  who  are  not  conscious  of  political 
objectives. 

Every  veteran  who  has  been  unable  to 
And  decent  housing  for  himself  and  his 
family  has  helped  write  that  program.  Every 
housewife  who  had  to  skimp  or  bypass  food 
counters  when  price  controls  were  lifted  has 
helped  to  write  that  program.  Every  mem- 
ber of  a  minority  group  in  our  population 
who  has  l>een  denied  Job  equality  because  of 
race  or  color  has  helped  to  write  that  pro- 
gram. Every  skilled  workman  who  sold  apples 
on  street  comers  17  and  18  years  ago  helped 
to  write  that  program.  All  those  people  who 
for  lack  of  access  to  adequate  medical  care 
were  unable  to  enter  the  armed  services,  or 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
helped  to  write  that  program.  Those  of 
our  children  who  have  been  denied  the  edu- 
cation they  deserve  helped  to  write  that  pro- 
gram, too. 


For  the  liberal  program  ta  a  statement  of 
the  basic  needs  of  the  people  in  a  society 
which  has  resources  mors  than  ample  to 
meet  those  needs. 

First,  the  liberal  wants  every  human  batng 
in  America  to  have  the  rights  and  the  dig- 
nity that  ovir  laws  says  he  is  entitled  to. 

Second,  the  liberal  wants  an  economy  that 
works  all  the  time.  Human  freedom  cannot 
thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  severe  economic 
depression — all  the  powers  of  our  country 
working  cooperatively  must  keep  production 
going. 

Third,  he  believes  that  a  way  must  be 
fotmd  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  those 
whom  the  private  capitalist  has  never  been 
able  to  provide. 

Fourth,  he  wants  to  do  everything  possibls 
to  provide  the  access  of  everybody  to  the  best 
possible  health  that  medical  science  has  the 
skill  to  ftirntah. 

Fifth,  he  wants  national  policy  that  will 
give  every  chUd  in  America  a  chance  to  ac- 
quire the  education  that  will  equip  him  to 
become  a  good  citizen. 

These  are  not  visionary  goata.  The  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  ta  that  they  are  not 
only  realistic  objectives — objectives  that  are 
good  for  America — they  are  also  objecttvea 
on  which  liberals  are  working  constructively 
right  now.  These  objectives  have  already 
been  translated  in  specific  legtalatlve  pro- 
posals. They  will  not  be  attained  overnight, 
but  the  fight  to  enact  them,  to  make  them 
effective,  ta  being  advanced  slowly  but  stirely 
in  the  fact  of  unrelenting  opposition. 

Only  defeattats  and  pessimists  can  believe 
sincerely  that  these  goata  cannot  be  achieved. 

These  defeatists  will  be  the  spiritual  de- 
scendants of  all  the  die-hards  who  have 
instinctively  and  blindly  opposed  the  llbaral 
movement  since  this  Nation  was  founded. 
They  will  have  forgotten  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  extension  of  the  stiSrage,  child-labor 
legislation,  wages-and-hours  laws,  reform  of 
the  banking  system  and  of  the  exchange  sys- 
tem— and  every  other  productive  measure — 
were  once  nothing  more  than  goata  of  tha 
liberal  movement. 

In  America,  the  die-hards  give  up  reluc- 
tantly, but  the  llberata  have  always  won  in 
the  long  nm. 

Underlying  the  main  objectives  of  such  a 
program  ta  sometlilng  bigger  than  a  mere 
statement  of  objectives.  It  is  a  belief  in  the 
fundamental  greatness  of  ovir  natural  and 
human  resources  and  a  profound  respect  for 
those  resources. 

The  llberata  have  always  claimed  that 
America  could  be  a  better,  a  more  produc- 
tive, a  more  8atisf3rlng  place  In  which  to 
live  at  any  partlctilar  moment.  And  they 
have  proved  their  point  time  and  time  again. 
Our  war- production  record  was  only  a  single 
dramatic  proof  of  the  fact  that  America 
still  does  not  know  its  own  strength,  still 
does  not  know  how  great  it  can  be.  The 
conservatives  scoffed  when  llberata  suggested 
that  our  postwar  employment  could  ap- 
lMX»ach  the  60,000.000  mark.  Yet  the  record 
shows  that  we  topped  that  flgtire  after  the 
war. 

Obviotisly,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  must 
be  done  within  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  country — but  I  take  that  to  be  enor- 
mous, if  the  national  income  ta  reasonably 
and  Justly  distributed.  Financial  ptmdits 
have  cried  "Wolf"  so  often  at  the  assumption 
of  responsibilities  by  the  Government,  that 
I  doubt  whether  the  American  people  be- 
come undiily  disturbed  when  the  capacity 
of  the  country  ta  put  behind  projects  that 
Increase   the   general   well-being. 

The  liberal  today  wanU  to  plan  for  a 
better  American  tomorrow.  If  neoMsary, 
he  wants  to  be  prepared  to  face  the  eoose- 
quences  of  economic  troubles  abroad  wbldt 
may  affect  our  own  economy.  Tlie  tsaentlal 
thing  ta  that  he  does  not  want  to  trust  to 
luck,  he  wants  to  plan.  The  watchword  ot 
one  of  the  grand  old  statesmen  of  liberal- 
Ism.   Jiutlce   Lotita   Brandeta,   used   to   be: 
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"Get  lto«  few  Th«  American  of  today 
lU  to  ftt  lh«  facU.  too.  and  wanta  to 
them  to  avoid  the  dlaaatroua  wsatc  of 
wealth  and  national  morale  that 
result   from   another   depreaalon. 

Wt  are  getting  the  facta — facta  about  the 
need  for  a  more  stable  eoonoray.  for  better 
bou!«ing.  (or  better  health,  for  education  and 
for  human  nghu.  And  we  are  using  those 
tocta  In  aound  planning  In  the  public 
tatereat. 

Ttaer*  are  thoae  who  aay  that  planning  la 
not  desirable,  that  It  dMtroys  freedom  and 
iBltUtlve  and  that  we  abould  not  or^nize 
for  veU-betng  In  time  of  peace  aa  we  do  for 
Ttetory  In  time  of  war. 

There  are  thoae.  In  other  worda.  who  wotUd 
bold  out  for  the  fraedom  to  have  deprca- 
alona.  the  freMtom  to  be  alck.  the  freedooi 
to  anloy  low  •ducatlooal  atand«rds 

The  liberal  sayi  that  efBelent  planning 
•Bd  iAricnt  oncanlaatlon  get  more  things 
^OBm  aad  prortde  a  baaa  for  pcraonal  freedom 
•Dd  tntUatiee  that  can  be  achieved  In  no 
other  way.  This  doea  not  mean  a  auperlm- 
poaed  eoDnomie  atralt- Jacket,  as  some 
people  would  have  you  suppoae.  The  liberal 
aays   that   the   experience   of    bualneaa   and 

what  planning  and 
not  only  In  tvrnlng 
out  more  and  better  products  but  In  giving 
the  Individual  worker  more  free  time  and 
better  ways  In  which  to  uaa  that  time. 

Certainly  the  men  who  are  being  honored 
tonight  came  forward  to  leadership  and  to 
recognition  not  by  accident  but  through 
plaanlng  and  effldent  uae  of  their  best  nat- 
ural valuaa. 

I  Join  all  of  you  Is  paying  utbute  not  only 
to  theaa  campus  leadara  but.  mure  Impor- 
tantly, to  the  proffrMatva  values  they  repre- 
•ant.  We  can  uaa  auch  men  and  such  valuaa 
la  tnereaalng  maaatire  In  the  world  today. 

Why  do  I  dlaeuaa  thaae  questlona  with  you 
tonight?  Bacauaa  I  baUave  that  the  world 
Mtuation  ham  forced  then  to  a  position  of 
the  greatast  uraancy.  We  have  no  dogma,  no 
Maclogy  to  sail.  Wa  hava  to  prove  what  a 
gnrp  of  free  pe^^plc.  each  fraa  to  make  bla 
Mm  •ootributl'jo  In  Maaa.  In  poUt'  -al  ma- 
turity aad  productira  oapadty.  can  do  And 
we  have  no  tlaie  to  loae  We  are  betng 
vatchad  by  unaiuaberad  millions  who  have 
yet  Ui  maka  up  their  alatfa.  The  daclaloiia 
ttoay  wtu  flMka--atid  ttoa  part  we  play  la 
iilanalnlng  what  thoaa  iacialooa  win  be— 
«Mi  taftuenca  tiia  eouraa  id  toletury  (or  gea- 
•ratioaa  to 


TU  aiall«»f  c  •i  Um  RtpttMku  Party 

SXTEN8ION  OP  REIIARKS 

or 

HON.  KHIOHI  N.  SADLAK 

Of  cowwK  TH'irr 

Df  THE  UOUbK  or  R£PRX8XirTATIVi:8 

Wednesday.  June  S.  1949 

Ut.  8ADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Imve  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the 
RBcoaD.  I  Include  the  folloains  addreu 
I  delivered  at  the  annual  State  conven- 
tion of  Young  Repubhcans  at  Hotel 
Oarde  in  New  HaYen.  Conn..  Saturday. 
June  4.  1949; 

TSK   CHAUXNOS    Or    TBS   BarVVUCAM    r*BTT 

First.  I  want  to  say  how  happy  I  am  to 
addrcaa  the  Young  Republlcana  of  Connecti- 
cut and  to  discuaa  with  them  the  challenge 
of  the  Republican  Party  After  the  IMfl 
alectlona.  th*  feeling  that  the  Republican 
Party  Is  a  list  cause  la  wtdeapread  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  today  to  vote*  ray  opinion 
thnt  the  Rrpiibllcan  Party  Is  not  the  dead- 
wood  that  Ita  opponenta  would  make  It  out 


to  be.  bit  It  la  still  the  political  party  of 
fine  ldei>logles  responsible  for  the  growth 
and  pro)  reaa  of  our  great  country. 

It  la  rue  that  the  sad  chapters  of  the 
history  <if  the  last  10  years  have  made  our 
opponen  ;s  and  defeatists  refer  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  a  floating  ship  that  )U8t 
cant  coi  le  to  shore;  a  ship  with  a  crew  that 
Is  dorm  mt  or  unaware  of  Its  course;  a 
ship  alt!  kout  a  navigator  or  maybe  with  too 
many  navigators  trying  to  steer  It  Into  port. 
Whatevei  the  opinions  of  these  people  may 
be,  thla  loatlng  ship,  the  Republican  Party, 
will  not  sink,  for  It  Is  constructed  of  the 
finest  ttfnbers  of  principle  that  mankind 
could  se  ect.  Pounded  by  the  great  liber- 
ator. Aln  &ham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  Party 
continue  1  to  grow  on  the  Inspiring  Amer- 
ican tra  lltlon  of  liberty,  opportunity,  and 
Justice  in  all.  The  Republican  Party  has 
served  a  i  a  beacon  light  for  all  freedom- 
loving  pi  opie. 

Our  Usk — the  task  of  the  Young  Repub- 
licans— ii  to  bring  that  ship  to  port  again. 
The  Rep  ibllcan  Party  must  come  into  power 
becauae  It  Is  the  only  party  that  can  save 
this  coui  itry  from  the  state  toward  which  It 
la  drlftlrg  today — the  state  of  ownership  by 
the  Ped(  ral  Qovemment  of  all  major  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  Nation.  The  Re- 
publlcnn  Party  alone  can  save  democracy. 
Abrahan  Lincoln,  In  explaining  democracy, 
said:  "Tie  legitimate  object  of  government 
la  to  do  I  or  a  community  of  people  what  they 
need  to  Itave  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all  or 
cannot  <!  o  well  for  themselves  In  their  sepa- 
rate and  Individual  capacities.  In  all  that 
tb«  peo|  le  Individually  can  do  as  well  for 
themael^es,  the  Oovemment  ought  not  to 
Interfere!"  This  policy  Is  embodied  in  the 
Republickn  platform,  and  If  America  is  to 
remain  a  bastion  of  democracy,  we.  the  Young 
Republic ftn  Party,  muat  come  to  tta  rescue. 

Before  wa  can  assume  leaderahtp  on  a 
Hatton-nlde  scale  asaln.  however,  we  aa  a 
party  mi  st  ^aln  enough  strength  within  our- 
selvca  ta  restore  our  confklenca.  We  must 
blot  ovt  of  9ur  nrtnds  the  sad  events  of  the 
Isst  few  rears  snd  reorganize  In  a  spirit  that 
will  lead  us  to  victory  I  propose  a  reorganl- 
catlon  oi  am  party  along  three  major  Unas. 

In  vtai  r  of  ttM  saying  that  "a  chain  is  ss 
strong  m  Its  wsakast  link."  I  propoas  first  a 
msmbenHip  drive  on  a  Bcata-wida  basis. 
THIS  drli  s  would  tie  In  with  the  plans  d  tbt 
■spwMIc  la  MaUonal  Committee  which  saeks 
to  taspsi  St  tiM  aapublican  vota  In  the  IIMM) 
eongreiMl  i>rial  elections  and  the  10*2  Prest* 
tfsntlal  t  lactlons  The  nueletis  of  this  drive 
aMy  ba  irorkad  out  In  each  Individual  lU' 
puMlean  club.  The  Rapubllcan  strstegy 
commlttw  suggests  that  each  Republican 
tndivtdw  ^ny  enroll  10  new  Republican  votars. 
The  Rap  ibllean  Party  can  argue  that  In  the 
IMS  else  ions  a  total  of  44,000.000  Americans 
out  of  M  0OO.OOO  potential  eetars  did  not  vote. 
Members  can  convince  their  friends  that  a 
free  Am(  nea  cannot  survive  with  one-half 
voting  ai  )d  one-half  hot  voting,  Demt  cracy 
Is  everyla  sdy's  Job. 

A  meai  bershlp  drive,  especially  In  the  State 
o€  Connertkut.  can  be  motivated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Republican  Party  offers  a  challenge 
for  new  leaderships,  which  any  one  of  you 
here,  or  a  ly  one  of  the  Republicans  whom  you 
are  out  u  >  enlist  will  be  able  to  assume  sooner 
or  later.  Competent  leadership  Is  essential 
to  any  p  irty.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
party  should  groom  many  men  to  assume 
olBces  In  ts  t>tate  or  Government,  rather  than 
to  despai  •  for  the  lack  of  a  strong  man  with 
vote-gett  ng  abilities. 

Howevi  r.  it  la  not  enough  to  Increase  In 
number  ilone.  The  aecond  step  In  reorgan- 
ising the  Republican  Party,  in  my  opinion, 
ahould  1  iclude  a  liberal  and  widespread 
Interpret!  itlon  of  the  party  platform.  By 
Itberftl  Ir  terpretatlon  I  mean  that  the  Re- 
publican)! should  get  away  firom  the  conser- 
vatism of  their  grandfathers  In  carrying  out 
the  prim  iples  of  their  party.     They  should 


be  more  flexible  In  their  thoughts  and  ways. 
I  wish  to  quote  Abraham  Lincoln  again-,  who 
said:  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  in- 
adequate to  the  stormy  present.  As  our  case 
is  new,  BO  must  we  think  anew  and  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves."  The  saying 
Is  appropriate  to  our  times.  The  principles 
of  the  Republican  Party  always  remain  the 
same,  but  the  administration  of  these  princi- 
ples must  flt  in  with  the  pace  of  the  times. 

We  should  also  spread  the  principles  of  our 
platform  more  freely  in  order  to  prove  how 
they  differ  from  those  of  the  present  party 
In  power.  Our  platform  states  that  "a  com- 
petitive sjrstem  furnishes  vital  opportunity 
for  youth  and  for  all  enterprising  citizens; 
It  makes  possible  the  production  power  which 
Is  the  unique  weapon  of  our  national  de- 
fense; and  le  the  mainspring  of  material  well- 
being  and  political  freedom."  We  all  know 
that  our  country's  growth  was  due  to  th^ 
equitable  sharing  of  our  country's  bounty. 
Ws  all  know  that  America's  progress  was  due 
to  the  -*qual  opportunities  it  offered  every 
individual.  These  opportunities  should  be 
extended  to  the  American  people  today 
through  farm  cooperatives,  labor  unions, 
group  insurance,  hospitalization  plans,  com- 
munity chest  funds,  and  private  enterprises 
that  are  the  American  way  of  life.  This  way 
of  life  must  be  preserved,  and  the  Republican 
Party  Is  challenged  to  the  task. 

Every  individual  club  unit  can  go  out  and 
teU  the  45.000,000  people  who  didnt  vote  In 
the  last  election  what  the  clear  and  simple 
Republican  principles  are  In  contrast  to  the 
social-state  program  of  the  Democrats, 
■very  Republican  muat  have  the  courage  to 
spread  the  word  that  his  party  is  trying  to 
protect  and  guard  the  rights  of  every  Ameri- 
can by  advocating  freedom  against  slavery; 
economy  in  government;  opportunity  for 
both  the  Individual  citizen  and  the  Nation 
t-  grow  and  prosper  under  the  free-enter- 
prise system:  also  lower  taxes  by  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  tax  system  to  Increase  exemp- 
tions In  the  lower  brsckets — this  can  be  ac- 
complished only  If  we  retain  our  present  tas 
rate  and  reduce  It  by  economies.  The  Re- 
publican Party  also  Insists  on  th«  kind  of 
goeammant  that  would  grant  the  right  to 
every  ettlasn  to  sam  a  daesat  living  ondar 
decent  eondtttons.  without  batng  subjactad 
to  the  eosrclve  yobs  of  either  tha  smplrysr 
or  tha  lab<*  boss.  Tbs  Republlean  Party 
believes  in  encottrsflng  and  helping  every 
man  In  making  provisions  for  his  old  ags, 
msdieal  care,  and  housing,  with  tha  Oovem- 
maot  stepping  In  only  to  prevent  hardship 
and  suffering.  These  principles  stand  for  ths 
American  way  of  life,  the  American  system  of 
tn*  enterprise.  In  striking  contrast  to  tha 
welfare  program  of  the  Democrats,  who 
would  have  the  Oovemment  take  oare  of 
your  m&lSeal  bills,  ywir  education,  your  In- 
dustry, and  your  hotislng  facilities. 

In  short,  the  keynote  of  the  Republican 
Party  platform  Is  the  question  of  freedom; 
whether  the  American  people  will  remain  free 
-to  enjoy  the  highest  plane  of  living  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government  or  whether 
-they  will  become  slaves  of  the  Oovemment. 
This  Is  a  serious  problem  for  every  American. 
If  he  wishes  to  remain  free,  he  can  expect 
economy  In  government.  If  he  wishes  to  be- 
come a  slave  of  the  Oovemment.  he  can  ex- 
pect higher  taxes.  Our  Government  is  run 
today  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,000,000  a  year.  Ave 
times  as  much  as  was  spent  In  any  peacetime 
year  under  Roosevelt.  If  the  social-state  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  present  admlnlstraUon 
is  carried  out.  it  wll!  call  for  an  additional 
•20.000,000.000.  and  these  $20,000,000,000  are 
coming  out  of  the  taxpayers"  pockets. 

The  Democrats  cannot  promise  free  hous- 
ing, free  medical  care,  free  education,  free 
insurance  because  every  American  will  hava 
to  pay  for  these  privileges.  Every  American 
will  become  enslaved  by  costly  government 
and  a  huge  public  debt  and  sventuaUy  loaa 
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his  freedom.  And,  when  he  loses  freedom 
in  his  way  of  life,  he  loses  freedom  in  every 
form — freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  to  work  out  his  own  destiny.  The 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  tell  you  what 
that  loss  of  freedom  means. 

The  Republican  Party  was  born  on  the 
principle  of  freedom  and  it  alone  can  save 
this  country  from  the  slavery  toward  which 
It  is  drifting.  I"  is  Important,  therefore, 
that  every  Republican  take  upon  himself 
the  task  of  repeating  again  and  again  our 
party  doctrine  and  its  aims  In  the  1950  and 
1952  elections  to  make  the  people  under- 
stand that  they  must  not  exchange  their 
freedom  of  opportunity  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion for  a  share  in  the  £hare  alike  social  state 
of  the  Democrats. 

The  third  step  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Republican  Party  shovUd  be  a  revival  of  spirit 
and  enthiulasm.  The  apathy  of  our  voters 
last  November  has  cost  us  the  price  of  an 
election.  This  cannot  happen  again.  Every 
Republican  must  become  Imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  victory  and  spread  his  enthusiasm 
among  the  45.000.000  voters  who  failed  to 
show  up  at  the  polla  last  November  2.  He 
miut  convince  aU  the  so-called  disinterested 
people  that  their  failure  to  vote  Is  danger- 
ous to  them  individually  and  to  democracy  as 
a  whole.  Their  failure  to  show  up  at  the 
polls  last  November  has  made  it  possible  for 
n  President  to  be  elected  by  a  minority  of 
voters  for  the  first  time  since  1916.  This 
occurrence  is  dangerous  indee<},  for  as  I 
stated  before,  a  free  American  cannot  survive 
with  one-half  voting  and  one-half  not 
voting. 

The  Republicans  have  a  program  of  which 
they  can  be  proud.  What  they  need  now 
is  the  courage  to  fight  for  the  principles 
which  made  this  country  great  and  strong, 
happy,  and  prosperous:  the  envy  of  all  the 
world. 

The  Republicans  can  open  their  fight  by 
standing  behind  their  leaders,  their  repre- 
sentatives in  government,  who  are  trying  to 
adbars  to  thair  party  platform  in  the  face  of 
serlotw  opposition  and  criticism.  For  In- 
stance, your  Membars  of  Congrsas  are  tmder 
severe  attack  today  for  not  falllnf  In  lint 
with  admtnutratlon  forces.  They  are  under 
cotistaot  pressure  from  minority  groups,  who 
threaten  to  oust  them  out  of  oAca  for  voting 
the  Republican  way  on  labor.  beualDf ,  adu- 
estion,  and  other  important  laflalatkm.  A 
Rapubliean,  until  ha  is  a  ma-too  man,  9n- 
Joys  no  psacs  today.  He  has  to  put  up  with 
the  tHttar  criticisms  of  labor  bossss  and  ad« 
ministration  followers,  who  promise  not  to 
stop  their  campaign  of  vilification  until  they 
remove  him  from  the  scene. 

I'd  like  to  add  here  that  there  is  only  one 
type  of  Republican  today,  ths  loyal  Repub- 
lican who  tries  to  carry  out  his  party  plat- 
form according  to  the  best  dictates  of  bis 
conscience.  The  true  Republican  Is  the 
target  of  many  factions,  and  he  must  be 
given  moral  support  by  his  own  party  mem- 
bers. Each  club  in  this  organization  can 
help  stand  behind  their  representatives  by 
spreading  the  word  that  they  are  carrying 
out  not  only  the  principles  of  their  party 
platform,  but  also  the  mandate  of  the 
people  of  the  last  election.  If  they  are  to 
be  criticized  for  not  falling  In  line  with  the 
administration  on  major  Issues,  It's  because 
the  people  of  Connecticut  gave  their  man- 
date last  November  2  to  Mr.  Dewey  by  a 
plurality  of  almost  15,000  votea.  They  did 
not  support  Mr.  Truman's  program  so  com- 
pletely and  so  overwhelmingly,  as  his  fprces 
and  other  pressure  groups  would  have  us 
believe. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Republicar.5. 
although  111  the  minority  today,  are  trying 
to  do  a  good  Job.  The  morai  support  of 
their  party  will  give  these  men  added   In- 


centive and  courage  that  wUl  bring  victory 
in  1950  and  1952. 

Fellow  Republicans  of  Connecticut,  this  is 
the  call  to  arms.  This  Is  not  a  time  to 
despair  and  brood  over  the  bitter  past. 
Rather,  this  is  the  lime  to  plan  a  Republican 
victory  In  the  coming  election.  Through 
membership  drives,  we  will  Increase  our 
number  and  our  strength.  Through  wide- 
spread Interpretation  of  our  party  doctrines, 
we  will  educate  the  American  people  that 
our  party  is  the  party  of  freedom,  the  party 
that  can  guarantee  them  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  And  last  of  all.  by  Inciting 
enthusiasm  and  spirit  In  ovir  members  and 
voters,  we  shall  go  out  and  work  for  victory. 

Thiu.  fully  prepared,  the  Republican 
Party  will  be  able  not  only  to  achieve  victory 
but  also  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 
It  will  not  be  easy  work  by  any  means.  Once 
the  plan  of  reorganization  is  adopted,  it 
mtut  be  carried  out  in  every  precinct,  for  it 
is  in  the  precincts  that  the  elections  are  won. 
We  cannot  win  on  a  State- wide  tiasls  or  on  a 
Nation-wide  basts  unless  we  can  win  the 
elections  at  home.  I  assure  you  that  the 
reorganization  of  the  party  will  require  every 
available  effort  from  now  until  November 
1950  •  •  •  but.  with  the  simple  tech- 
nique of  getting  a  list  of  registered  voters 
first,  and  then  covering  the  precinct  from 
hotise  to  house  to  find  out  who  the  Repub- 
licans are.  who  voted  and  who  didn't,  who 
shotild  have  registered  and  did  not,  I  am 
sure  that  the  task  will  prove  to  be  both 
pleasant  and  rewarding. 

I  appeal  to  all  of  you.  Young  Republicans, 
ro  Initiate  the  drive  to  victory  In  1950  and 
1952.  Abraham  Lincoln,  father  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  set  out  to  aave  the  Union. 
The  mission  of  the  Republican  Party  today 
is  to  save  democracy.  We  cannot  wait  untU 
It  is  too  late.  We  want  our  children  to  be 
able  to  know  and  enjoy  the  same  kind  of 
freedom  as  we  did  *  *  *  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  to 
make  their  own  destiny.  We  want  them  to 
live  in  a  country  that  U  strong  •  •  •  .  a 
country  that  will  continue  to  lead  the  world 
in  leadership,  and,  most  of  all,  in  peace.  It 
is  tanportaot,  therefore,  that  we,  as  a  party, 
come  into  our  own  again  and  preserve  tb» 
sacred  principles  on  which  our  Nation  grew 
and  proaparad.  The  future  of  America  1« 
the  ehallence  of  the  Republican  Party  today 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  WZW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Wednesdav.  June  8.  1949 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  7,  1949: 

HOW    TO    waxes    BBOBCANIZATION 

There  Is  no  surer  way  to  wreck  the  Hoo- 
ver Commission's  Government  reorganization 
program  than  to  drag  it  into  politics.  Al- 
though the  Republican  National  Committee 
has  disclaimed  any  Intention  of  playing  poli- 
tics with  the  bipartisan  program,  several  of 
iti  recent  broadcasts  on  reorganization  cer- 
tainly had  that  effect.  The  harm  done  may 
be  largely  repaired  by  Mr.  Hoover's  prompt 
and  vigorous  repudiation  of  the  broadcasts 
Advocates  of  governmental  reform  will  hope 
so,  at  any  rate. 


The  way  in  which  excerpts  from  certain 
transcribed  addresses  by  former  President 
Hoover  were  "dubbed  into"  the  purely  polit- 
ical scripts  reflect  no  credit  on  the  radio 
department  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  he  has 
given  permission  to  various  organlzatlona  to 
rebroadcast  the  full  statements  which  he 
made  in  a  series  of  nonpartisan  reorganiza- 
tion broadcasts  last  April,  but  he  did  not 
approve  their  being  rebroadcast  in  part,  with 
additions  of  political  import.  Apparently 
Mr.  Hoover's  first  knowledge  of  what  wss 
being  done  with  his  remarks  came  when 
Democratic  National  Chairman  How  sea  Mr- 
CkATH  protfwted  such  ute  in  a  pu'sUc  state- 
ment. Senstor  McGbath  was  Justified  in 
objecting. 

As  Mr.  Hoover  pointed  otit  in  disavowing 
the  GOP  broadcasts,  the  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  was  bipartisan  in  membership 
and  nonpartisan  in  iu  approach  to  and  han- 
dling of  ttM  diiBctdt  rsorganlaatlon  Issue. 
The  complete  objectivity  of  the ' 
findings  and  recommendatlona 
dent  In  aU  of  Its  reports.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  If  these  reporta  were  to 
become  Involved  in  political  controversy  of 
the  type  provoked  by  the  Republican  broad- 
casts. Reorganization,  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Is  having  enotigh  trouble  ft  it  is  in 
getting  through  Congress.  It  will  stand  no 
chance  at  all  if  It  should  become  a  political 
football. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or    AlKANSAS 

IK  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENT AllW 

Wedne$daif.  June  i,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkanaas.  Mr.  8|>eaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark*  I  In- 
clude the  foUowlnf  sutement  which  I 
recently  aubmltted  to  tbc  Committee  on 
RouAe  AdmlnlstTAtUm: 

Mr,  Chairman  and  mambera  of  tbs  sub- 
eoasmitue,  I  appear  today  in  opposition  to 
the  Norton  bUl  to  prohibit  ths  States  from 
imprjsing  a  poll  tax  as  a  prersquisiU  to  vot- 
ing.   Two  questions  arise: 

1.  Tha  question  of  the  poll  tax  itself— Ita- 
merit  as  government  policy. 

2.  The  question  of  procedure,  involving  an 
Interpretation  of  the  Federal  Constitutloa. 
and  consideration  of  Sute-Federal  relatixms. 

One  may  oppose  the  poU  tax  and  stUl  con- 
sistently ask  ttie  Congress  not  to  invade  the 
authority  of  the  SUtes  In  determining  quali- 
fications of  voters. 

I  shall  not  consume  the  time  of  the  sub- 
committee in  a  detaUed  statement  on  ttie 
constitutional  question.  It  Is  familiar  to 
members  of  the  commlttaa  and  has  been 
thoroughly  documented  In  previous  state- 
menu.  The  language  of  section  2  of  article 
I  of  the  Federal  Constitution  la  very  clear. 
It  Is  as  follows: 

"The  Hotise  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  ahaU  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  tha 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  SUte  legisla- 
ture." 

The  only  other  provlaion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  has  any  reference  to  this  question 
is  foimd  in  section  4  of  the  same  article  and 
which  reads  as  follows: 
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"Tht  Urn**,  ptAoe*.  itnd  manner  of  botdlng 
elections  for  Senatora  and  iUprt— nuUTw 
ttiMll  te  pTMcrlbMl  in  each  State  by  the  U«- 
latoture  tbcreof;  but  the  Concnt]  mar  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  altar  raeh  rafula- 
tlons  except  a«  to  Um  pUoM  of  choortng 
Bona  tor*." 

In  a  leadlnc  caae.  BrteOUmt  T.  SuttUa  (109 
U  8  3T7).  the  Supr— w  Court  of  the  Dnltad 
Stataa  haU]  tluit  State  oAcers  had  not  actad 
UI«(aJly  In  raftiatnfr  to  ra^lster  a  person  to 
vota  for  failure  to  puy  the  required  poU  tax 
Another  Federal  case  la  that  at  FirtU  » 
(lis  P  (2d  ed  )  218).  in  which  cer- 
was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Ooiirt 
I  Oovrt  held  that  the  nebt  to  vote  It  con- 
It  upon  »uch  terms  as  the  SUte  wants 
to  Impoae.  An  excellent  treatise  on  the  eon- 
atttutlocal  phaae  of  this  subject  was  pre- 
aentcd  by  Mr  J.  P  Orton  of  the  New  York 
bar  to  the  Senate  Cummlttee  oit  Rules  and 
Administration  oi  the  Eightieth  Congraas 
and  tt  Is  found  at  pai;e  26  of  the  hearini^  on 
U.  R  29  which  that  committee  conducted  In 
Mvy  1M8.  I  believe  that  all  proponents  of 
Vadaral  action  outlawing  the  poll  tax  agree 
tlut  at  least  It  Is  of  doubtful  constitutional- 
ity It  seems  to  me  that  the  langtiage  of  the 
Cooatitution  itself  is  so  clear  that  advocateb 
ot  a  Federal  statute  are  in  a  weak  position  in 
insisting  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  haa  never  had  an  opportunity  to  say 
whether  or  not  under  section  4  ol  article  I 
Congraaa  might  afllrmatlvely  determine  that 
voting  rlghU  should  not  be  so  reatrlcted 
The  fact  that  no  case  of  like  character  has 
arisen  is  prooT  that  prerlous  Congresses  rec- 
ognised the  clear  Intention  of  the  framers  not 
to  deal  with  voting  quaUacatlons  in  section  4 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  committee  will 
want  to  cJetermine  such  a  momentous  issue 
without  a  clear  constitutional  authority  for 
such  action,  particularly,  since  so  many  ot 
the  SUtes  have,  by  volunuvy  action,  repealed 
the  tax  as  part  of  their  election  machinery. 
and  the  trend  is  In  that  direction. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  speak  as  one  who  does  not 
la»or  the  poll  Ux  as  a  voting  requtremeni 
I  have  opposed  It  In  my  Slate  because  I  be- 
lieve It  IS  a  deterrent  to  wide   participation 
in  elections  and  further  because  It  has  proved 
U  ba  an  advantage  to  political  machines.    In 
many  of  the  Statea  confiuloo  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  detailed  and  sometLmaa  coofUctlng 
provisions  relating  to  assessment  and  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  and  this  has  resulted  in  dls- 
There    are   occasions    when 
at    poll-tax    receipts    ha* 
itad  to  enfranchlaa  the  di&honest  poor 
to  disenfranchise  the  honest  poor. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  objections  to 
tha  poU  tax  are  moral  rather  than  economic 
or  social      There  are  claima  that  the  aban- 
donment  or   the   poll   tax  results  In   an   tn- 
creaacd  partlclpauon  though  one  must  ((uard 
attaching  too  much  signlflcance  to 
It.     One  at  the  leading  authori- 
Uaa  on  this  subject.  Dr.  V    O    Kev.  Jr.  o* 
Jofcn»  Hopkins  University,  says  that  it  U  sn 
•rror  to  assume  that  the  entire  Increase  In 
after  repeal  in  those  States  thaf  no 
uae  the  poll  Ux  should  be  attributed 
to  its  ellmiiuitlon      Dr.  Keys  says,   for  ex- 
ample, that  the  increase  In  voting  In  Georgia 
U  to  t>e  credited  to  the  white  primary  deci- 
sion rather  than  to  the  repeal  of   the  tax 
Dr.  Key  says  that  it  would  require  a  good 
many  yeum  for  the  full  effect  of  the  eltmlna- 
tton  of  the  tax  to  be  felt      I  would  like  to 
submit  for  lncliiai«n  in  the  hearings,  tables 
that  show  the  vote  in  Oeorgls  Louisiana,  and 
fiarlda  over  a  period  of  ywrs      Theae  figures 
Will  baar  out  Dr    Keys  eooduston 

Mr.  Chairman  it  ta  utterly  impowlble  to 
consider  this  proposal  without  viewing  the 
entire  civil  ri«hts  eoatrowsy  The  prohtbl- 
tti»«<  the  po;i  tax  was  proposed  to  the 
OB«tW«  as  a  oart  of  the  President's  com- 
prehensive civu-rlghu  program     In  a  speech 
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to  the  Ilotise  on  Pebniary  3,  I  set  forth  what 
I  regarti  as  valid  objectloiu  to  this  program 
but  I  «  «ioad«d  that  there  Is  merit  In  some 
of  tha  I  raaldenfa  recommendations.  I  real- 
l».  fur  ;her,  that  the  proposal  has  wide- 
spread iiupport  throughout  the  Nation  and 
since  tt  e  Southern  SUtes  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned ulth  these  proposed  messures,  I  have 
taken  11  upon  myself  to  study  this  conflict 
In  an  ef  ort  to  determine  the  moral  basis  for 
a  eompi  omlse.  I  am  moved  to  do  this  be- 
cause tl  e  l5«ues  are  decisive  and  this  U  an 
hotu-  fa  unity  and  cooperation  If  we  are  to 
save  dejjocratic  Institutions. 

As  a  jiart  uf  the  compromise  of  the  entire 
I  have  proposed  that  the  seven 
leUlnlng  the   poll   tax  give   ground, 
how  strong  the  theoretical  argu- 
favor  of  their  right  to  retain  this 
on.  It  is  obvlotis  that  the  rest  of  the 
as  decided  the  rase  a^lnst  us.     In 
test  In  the  House  there  were  only  12 
from    non -Southern    States    who 
akalnst   sututory   repeal.    We   are   a 
the  national  community,  and  I  be- 
should  submit  to  the  desire  of  the 
the  nonpoll-tax  States  that  there 
on  this  question  of  a  tax  for 
privilege. 
an  Just  as  sure  thaat  we  are  entitled 
ujxin    an    honorable    and    proper 
:or  achieving  that  end.  and  this  Is  In 
1  he  crux  of  the  question.     Palth  In 
t.  In  Its  Integrity,  from  the  town- 
the  United  Nations.  Is  one  of  the 
needs     of     our     world.     We     can 
n   that  faith,  or  we  can,  by  loose 
attitudes  on  conetltutlonaJ 
Impair  that  faith. 
la    a    Pederal — not    a   unitary — Gov- 
and  we  are  bound  by  the  commlt- 
the  past.  If  we  believe  with  Edmund 
a  "compact  between  the  dead,  the 
the  unborn  "     Whether  the  fram- 
Federnl  Constitution  were  right  or 
their  decision  to  leave  the  voting 
to  the  States,  and  on  that  ques- 
seems  hardly  any  room  for  doubt, 
question.  Mr  Chairman,  and  this 
one      Ev«ry  man  and  woman  In 
knows  that  a  simple  statutory  re- 
be  filibustered  to  death  and  this 
to  be  an  empty  and  futile  gesture, 
more.     Por  10  years  these  gestures 
made      Surely  the  opponents  of  a 
«n  hardly  ask  the  people  to  depend 
upon  this  approach  to  the  prob- 
solutlon    offered    by    a    constltu- 
a^endment  such  as  I  have  prop>08ed 
the  honorable  and  proper  way.  It 
elective   way  and   It  will  avoid   any 
Impairment    of   Federal-State    rela- 
provlslon    In    my    resolution    to 
amendment  a  nullity  If  the  seven 
voluntary  action  abolish   the  poll 
encouragement  to  the  States  to  dc 
I  It  at  once  and.  thvis,  we  will  have 
the  wholesome  tradition  of  leav- 
machlnery  completely  and  ex- 
In  the  hands  of  the  SUtes.  a  system 
we  all  have  a  suke,  whatever  our 
the  poll  Ux. 
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or 


HONl  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  N«W  TO«K 

IN  THll  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Vcdnesday.  June  i.  1949 

Mr  R  EHLM.^N.    Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 


cmp.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Post  Standard  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

rCOXXAL  EOtXATIOM  A»  BACIUO  BT  Sft. 

Supporting  the  Syracuse  Federation  of 
Teachers  stand  In  favor  of  Federal  aid  for 
education  are  all  union  ^oups  afflllated  with 
the  Syracuse  Federation  of  LAbor,  It  was 
announced  yesterday. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  central  labor 
body,  the  representatives  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  reaffirming  their  support  of 
Pederal  funds  for  the  Nation's  schools,  copies 
of  which  have  been  wired  to  Representative 
R.  Walter  Rlehlman  and  Sslma  Borchardt, 
Washington  representative  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers. 

Representatives  from  the  AFT  and  the 
AFL  appeared  Thursday  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  to  offer 
testimony  In  support  of  the  plan  and  amend- 
ments to  It. 

One  of  the  amendmenU  would  require  that 
75  percent  of  Federal  funds  be  used  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  that  social  services, 
such  as  health  care,  school  lunches,  trans- 
portation, and  so  forth,  be  made  available 
to  children  In  all  schools. 

The  Syracuse  resolution  read:  "In  con- 
formity with  the  long-established  record  of 
the  AFL  In  support  of  public  schools,  the 
SFL  reaffirms  its  strong  support  of  Federal 
aid  to  aducatlon  and  requests  Its  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  to  support  this  legis- 
lation togather  with  amendments  submitted 
by  AFT  " 


United  States  Economic  Trends 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

OF  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8.  1949 

Mr.   LeFEVRE,    Mr    Speaker,   under 
cave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan: 

'  ^rXASOmS  NOTFD  kUCOfG  PfOPtE  OvSR  UNTTBD 

Statcs  Economic  Trends — Mark  BtrtLivAN 
Lists    Contradtctc«t    Factors   Which,    Hs 
PXKLS  Hixp  To  Cmmte  Uncfbtaintt 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

The  text  of  this  article  is  five  words  uttered 
y  the  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
*ioma.-  B.  McCabe  (quoted  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  by  John  M.  McCtillovigh ) . 
The  five  words  are :  "The  American  people  are 
uneasy."  Mr.  McCabe  is  the  governmenUl 
bead  of  the  coim try's  banking  sjrstem.  He 
is  speaking  about  the  economic  sUte  of  the 
Nation,  concretely  the  business  recession  un- 
der way  for  some  6  months. 

The  over-all  condition  conslsu  of  btislneas 
recedltig.  ui^mploymeut  Increasing,  prices 
falling.  Concurrent  with  that  broad  condi- 
tion are  some  factors  which  the  present 
article  lists  partially  No  attempt  Is  made  to 
arrange  them  In  any  pattern.  As  a  rule,  the 
true  pattern  of  such  periods  as  the  present 
are  not  accurately  recognized  until  years 
later.  Par  from  making  any  pattern,  a  char- 
acteristic of  factors  In  the  present  situation 
U  Inconsistency.  It  is  this  contradlctorlness 
especially  that  catises  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  country  to  be  uneasy  and  confused. 

LABOt  SITUAriaN   STtTDBB 

At  a  time  of  receding  Industry  and  fallinf 
prices,  labor  leaders  demand  and  get  In- 
creases in  wage  ratas.  At  the  same  time 
there  U  pending  in  Congress  a  demand  by 
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the  administration  that  tha  existing  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  law  be  repealed.  Argument  for 
repeal  mtut  assume  that  the  existing  law 
unduly  limits  the  power  of  labor  unions  and 
leaders.  This  U  dlfflcult  to  recoiicUa  with 
current  successful  striket. 

Public  service  corporations  seek,  and 
agencies  of  government  grant,  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  services  which  the  people  must 
have.  Railroads  last  week  asked  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  another  In- 
crease In  passenger  fares.  The  Commission 
has  already  granted  three  Increases  during 
the  last  7  years. 

Similar  steps  are  taken  by  agencies  of  State 
governments.  Last  week  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  authorized  an  In- 
crease In  telephone  charges.  Agencies  of 
State  governmenU  have  ordered  Increases 
in  charges  for  gas.  electricity,  transportation. 
A  typical  pattern  runs  thus:  First,  an  In- 
crease of  wage  rates  for  public  utility  work- 
ers, won  by  strike  or  threat  of  strike.  Then, 
an  Increase  In  charges  to  the  public,  granted 
by  State  agencies  to  offset  the  Increase  In 
wage  rates.  This  has  taken  place  In  two  of 
the  country's  largest  cities.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  Government  at  Washington,  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  supporting  prices  of  farm 
crops,  which  keeps  up  prices  of  food.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  up  to  May  1  the  Govern- 
ment, In  supporting  the  price  of  corn,  has 
laid  out  some  half-bllllon  dollars.  Support- 
ing "h"  price  of  last  year's  potato  crop  has  cost 
the  Government  some  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
proposed  a  new  measure  which,  while  con- 
tinuing to  support  some  crop  prices  by  the 
existing  methods  of  purchase  or  loans,  would, 
as  respects  other  crops,  give  direct  cash  sub- 
sidies to  farmers.  Estimates  of  the  toUl  cost 
to  the  Government  are  very  high. 

cms  pxARs  roR  national  debt 
There  Is  apprehension  that  expenditures 
of  the  Government  during  the  present  year 
will  exceed  Its  Income,  that  there  will  be  a 
deficit,  an  increase  In  the  national  debt.  The 
danger  this  would  be  Is  coming  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  average  citizens  and  contributes 
to  the  general  uneasiness  about  the  future. 
A  characteristic  of  some  pending  proposals 
for  new  spending  Is  that  the  expenditures 
would  Increase  automatically  in  future  years. 
Last  week  the  House  passed  a  bill  providing 
pensions  of  $72  a  month  for  veterans  at  the 
age  of  65.  The  amounts  called  for  would  In- 
crease as  veterans  approach  that  age.  The 
omen  that  automatically  Increased  expendi- 
ture has  been  called  to  public  attention 
through  the  careful  analysis  by  Senator 
Btrd.  of  Virginia. 

In  political  argument,  doubt  is  raised 
whether  the  Administration  will  act  whole- 
heartedly toward  avoiding  new  Government 
expenditures.  This  Is  based  largely  on  the 
fact  that  President  Truman's  campaign 
promises  and  recommendations  to  Congress 
Included  some  40  proposals  for  new  spend- 
ing or  Increases  of  spending  under  existing 
measures.  It  la  true  that  when  these  pro- 
posals were  made,  the  business  recession  had 
not  got  under  way. 

Mr.  Truman  promised  In  his  campaign, 
and  recommended  to  Congress,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment provide  storage  facilities  for  farm 
crops.  During  debate  on  legislation  to  this 
effect,  apprehension  was  expressed,  though 
denied  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e, 
that  the  Government  might  enter  Into  the 
Industry  of  owning  and  operating  elevators, 
warehouses,  and  the  like.  The  apprehension 
had  not  only  a  chilling  effect  on  that  industry 
but.  with  other  proposals  from  the  Adminis- 
tration, created  a  broader  apprehension  chll- 
linis  to  privately  owned  Industry  generally. 


People  Sbonid  Demand  Less  Speading 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1949 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Louis  Bromf!eld  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  of  June  5.  1949: 

PEOPLE    SHOTTUD    DEMAND    LESS    SPENDING 

(By  Louis  Bromfield) 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  about  time  for  the 
American  people  to  give  their  representatives 
In  Washington  a  going-over.  Not  all  of  them 
are  In  need  of  It,  but  some — Indeed  a  ma- 
jority— might  well  be  persuaded  that  the 
greatest  Issue  before  the  American  people  at 
this  time  Is  more  economy  and  efficiency  In 
government. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  letting  them 
know  the  score  and  that  is  by  commimicat- 
Ing  with  them — to  let  them  know  that  the 
American  people  want  cuts  in  Government 
appropriations,  genuine  toniflcatlon  and  or- 
der brought  to  the  armed  services,  and  that 
they  are  urgent  about  putting  Into  action 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission for  better  and  more  economical  gov- 
ernment. 

Both  In  the  Senate  and  the  House,  our 
representatives  are  sensitive  to  the  reactions 
of  voters  back  home  because  It  Is  the  voters 
who  put  them  In  office  and  can  keep  them 
there.  On  the  whole,  these  representatives, 
espjcclally  In  the  House,  want  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  people  they  represent  and 
will  do  so  If  you  wUl  let  them  know. 

The  recent  move  toward  economy  in 
Washington  has  undoubtedly  come  about 
because  there  Is  a  strong  stisplclon  that  the 
elections  of  1950  will  go  to  those  repre- 
sentatives who  have  worked  for  economy 
and  efficiency  and  not  for  pyramid-club 
government  and  more  squandering  of  funds. 
Apparently  this  has  become  evident  even  to 
the  stubborn  Mr.  Truman  who,  overnight, 
has  abandoned  wholesale  the  promises  he 
made  on  his  campaign  tour. 

The  shameless  performance  of  the  Senate 
In  passing  a  huge  pork-barrel  appropriation, 
the  largest  In  our  history,  without  any  cuts 
whatever,  is  evidence  of  the  need  for  pres- 
stire  from  voters.  The  pork-barrel  meastire 
(using  Federal  funds  to  build  dams,  dredge 
harbors,  build  post  offices,  etc.)  is  always 
difficult  to  cut  because  each  local  community 
thinks,  because  the  fimds  are  Federal,  that 
It  is  getting  something  for  nothing  when 
Federal  money  comes  Into  a  State  or  a  local 
area.  But  again  that  money  has  to  come 
from  somewhere  and  where  It  comes  from  is 
the  taxpayers'  pockets.  It  doesn't  much 
matter  whether  you  pay  It  in  State  or  Fed- 
eral taxes,  you  pay  It  anyway. 

The  short-sighted  and  ignorant  pressure 
of  local  communities  and  States  for  Federal 
funds  for  local  development  lies  at  the  root 
of  some  of  our  greatest  national  extravagance. 

As  a  director  of  both  State  and  National 
chambers  of  commerce.  I  have  seen  local 
chambers  screaming  about  government  ex- 
travagance for  everybody  else  but  their  own 
communities.  "Cut  everything."  they  cry, 
"except  the  new  post  office  for  Blngrllle." 
Some  of  the  local  conservatives,  who  cry 
loudest  over  the  inlqtiltles  of  Government 
extravagance,  actually  exert  all  kinds  of 
pressure  to  get  big  Federal  appropriations  few 
their  own   towns  or  State*  or   local   areas. 


They  even  espotise  all  aorts  of  measures 
which,  if  proposed  elaawbara,  would  be  called 
"Socialistic."  In  many  eaaas.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  poor  States  living  off  the  richer 
and  more  fortunate  ones. 

We  are  already  luing  up  nearly  a  fourth 
of  national  income  on  Government  expenaea. 
taking  it  in  taxes  from  the  people.  Any 
economist  will  agree  that  taking  a  very  llttla 
more  means  the  bankruptcy  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  economic  freedom  of  tha 
individual  as  well. 

Great  Britain  takes  40  percent  from  her 
people,  and  every  day  she  becomaa  more  and 
more  deeply  mired  in  lower  wagea  and  in- 
come, higher  and  higher  taxea,  restrictions 
of  every  sort,  masses  of  red  tape,  rationing 
and  price  controls.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fimds  contributed  through  ECA  from  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  her  position  today  would  be 
desperate  and  perhaps  even  a  total  collapae. 
It  Is  possible  that  Britain's  tragedy  and  dis- 
aster may  operate  to  our  own  benefit  as  a 
horrible  example,  demonstrating  Immedi- 
ately under  cur  eyes  what  happens  under 
the  pyramid  club  state,  where  Government 
takes  charge  of  all  one's  earnings,  one's 
expenditures  and  even  one's  savings. 

The  United  States  Government  is  the 
biggest  business  In  the  world  and  among 
the  most  inefficient  and  sloppily  run.  The 
corrective  lies  In  economy  and  efficiency,  in 
the  real  xinificatlon  of  the  armed  forces  and 
in  carrying  out  the  better  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission.  These  things 
could  save  us  as  much  money  annually  as 
It  took  to  run  the  whole  of  our  Government 
In  the  years  before  the  First  World  War. 
There  is  one  way  of  getting  these  things 
done.  Let  your  Congressmen  and  Senators 
know  how  you  feel,  and  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  There  will  be  little  help  coming 
from  the  Truman  administration,  although 
even  the  administration  is  plainly  scared. 


To  Prevent  Criminal  Waste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
June  3,  1949: 

TO    PREVENT   CRIMINAL    WASTE 

Over  the  last  week  end  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission turned  in  Its  final  repct  on  reor- 
ganization of  Federal  administration.  Judg- 
ing by  headlines,  the  American  preaa  and 
public  gave  It  leas  attention  than  the  latest 
"whodunit."  Yet  this  effort  represents  a 
magnificent  program  for  Improving  their 
Government.  Adoption  of  these  reforms  la 
more  than  a  matter  of  preventing  billion- 
dollar  waste;  it  is  a  matter  of  preventing  the 
criminal  waste  of  this  imique  opportunity  to 
make  democracy  work  more  successfully. 

When  again  can  Americans  hope  for  this 
conjunction  of  advantages  in  a  plan  to  re- 
form their  Government :  A  nonpartisan  proj- 
ect. Initiated  by  Congress,  headed  by  a  for- 
mer Republican  President  and  endorsed  by 
an  incumbent  Democratic  President,  repre- 
senting 3  years'  work  by  a  stair  of  800  people, 
including  top-rank  executives  In  the  fields  ot 
biulness.  public  service,  and  the  professions. 
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and  directed  by  •  man  whoae  aklll  and  expe- 
rianoe  In  admlnistrauve  organisation  baa 
woo  worM-wlda  recognltloa. 

It  It  not  folDC  to  be  easy  to  slmplUy  and 
dramatise  this  maMlve,  complicated  body 
o(  Information  and  raocmimendationa.  This 
iMwapaper  Itopea  to  do  its  p^rt  In  helping 
U»  public  to  understand  the  major  purposes 
and  aattMMis.  Buccew  wUi  also  require  con- 
tinulnc  iBslsteooe  on  action.  We  intend  to 
keep  this  re/orm  steadfastly  in  the  forefront 
of  discussion  until  its  principal  objectives 
•re  attained. 

The  greatest  business  In  the  world — the 
oongiumerate  of  Federal  admlnlstratlTe 
-has,  like  Topsy.  'Just  growed." 
r.  Hoover  says.  It  ts  like  a  forest  of  lean- 
tos  arcund  the  presidency.  In  the  last  30 
years  it  has  Increased  four  times  In  size  and 
la  times  In  cost.  Only  10  f>ercent  of  it  is 
In  Washington  The  Commission  <»tlmatee 
that  every  present  Federal  service — It  did 
not  attempt  to  say  any  service  Is  unneces- 
sary— can  be  performed  with  a  10  percent 
rsducriuii  in  personnel.  Savings  are  esti- 
mated at  from  »3 .000 .000 .000  to  •5.000.000.- 
000. 

But  any  study  of  the  Commlaston's  work 
quickly  corrects  the  Impression  that  It  was 
ata^ity  trying  to.  save  money.  Its  proposals 
•rs  directed  towsrd  making  goeemmant 
■nra  affective.  A  govamiDent  that  will  carry 
out  the  wlU  of  Congress  and  the  people  more 
sssptiit  Ibly  and  responsively  Is  the  aim.  The 
Commtaslun  remarks  that  efBclency  in  Itself 
Is  no  guarantee  of  democratic  government. 
but  that  "the  highest  alms  and  Ideals  of  de- 
■Meracy  can  be  thwarted  through  excessive 
•daUnlstratlve  costs  and  throiigh  waste,  dis- 
unity, apathy.  IrresponalbtUty.  and  other  by- 
products of  IneOlctent  government  " 

Already  vested  mtereets  are  building  baek- 
flras  against  the  Commission's  proposals. 
The  battleground  is  Congress,  and  minority 
groups  of  every  type  are  already  bombarding 
the  Capitol  with  pleas  to  make  one  agency 
or  another  "untouchable."  One  Senator  had 
a.OOO  letters  objecting  to  any  effort  to  con- 
solidate the  construction  agencies  in  one 
place  Mr  Hoover  points  out  that  even  the 
American  Bankers  Association  Is  opposing 
changes  In  the  handling  of  Federal  finances. 

Much  of  the  necessary  reform  can  be 
adUcesd  by  presidential  order  under  the  re- 
Ktlon  authority  Congress  appears 
to  grant  But  further  action  by  Con- 
wlU  aiao  be  required  In  practlc»illy 
every  field.  The  largest  opportunity  lies  In 
the  military  esCabllahment.  This  should  be 
the  first  goal. 

We  do  not  urge  blind  or  blanket  acceptance 
9i  the  Hoover  Commission's  proposals.  They 
iiimikl  be  ezumlned  thoroughly  But  on 
their  face  they  offer  so  much  in  the  way  of 
reasonable,  logical,  and  businesslike  reform 
that  the  public  can  safely  put  the  burden 
of  proof  on  those  who  would  block  them. 


Wronf  Feet  Forward 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiscoNsifi 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRHSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  «.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wiscooxin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor: 

«aoN«  vccT  roawAsa 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  Just  put 
lu  collective  wrong  foot  forward.     In  fact. 
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the   eient   could    best    be    described    as   an 
acroba  tic    maneuver    In    which    366    pair    of 
iiraddle   a   street   while   their   owners 
both  sides  at  once.     The  spectacle 
neither  graceful  nor  edifying. 

the  Government  facing  a  $3,000,000,- 
deflclt.  alarming  because  taxes  and  pro- 
are  still  high,  and  Congress  hungrily 
foreign  commitments  on  which  rest 
p^ace  and   stability   of   the   world.   865 
of  the  House  voted   pensions  fur 
which  would  add  •65.000.000.000  In 
50  years  to  the  $35,000,000,000  al- 
antlclpated    for    this    purpose    under 
law 

even    refused    to    require    that    the 
benefldiary  be   unemployable — only  that  he 
(  teran,  65  years  of  age.  with  an  annual 
under  $2,500  ($1,200  for  unmarried) 
doesn't  make  sense,  but  they  did  It. 

Is  at  once  dangerous  and  tlmorcus 

legislating  because  It  represents  a  bowing  not 

ndate  of  the  people  or  of  the  veterans 

them,  but  to  the  persistent  tactics 

U-oreanlzed    pressure   group.     Pres- 

gfoup  legislation  is  not  a  new  evil     But 

that  its  backers  once  wore  the  unl- 

not  make  It  a  lesser  one. 

Washington  observers  say  many  of  those 

for  the  pension  bill,  confident  that 

and   the   President   will   stop  It, 

;he  chance  to  register  a  harmless  vote 

rlKht  side  of  at  least  some  sort  of 

bill — an    act    of    Iresponslbtlity    of 

the  House  has  been  guilty  before. 

>elleve  the  Senate  and  the  President 

It.    But  pension  magic  has  a  potent 

They  will  need  all  the  backing  the 

unorgifilzed  public  can  give  them. 
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Hawaii  Facing  Crisis  as  Resalt  of  Strike 
•f  ioDgshoremen  Now  in  Thirty-ninth 
Day— Federal  GoTemment  Should  Act 
To  llnng  About  Resumption  in  Shipping 


REMARKS 

or 

HOif.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

•CLSCATx  raoM  bawau 
IN  T  IE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATUTS 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1949 

Mr  r'.ARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
intern  iption  of  private  shipping  to  the 
Territdry.  as  the  result  of  a  strike  of  long- 
.shorerien  that  i.s  now  in  the  thirty-ninth 
day.  hi  s  created  a  crlsLs  without  parallel 
In  the  listory  of  Hawaii. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  sland.s  are  in  Jeopardy. 

Although  the  supply  of  food  stuffs  and 
medical  supplies  can  be  sustained,  the 
contin  latlon  of  this  strike  will  result  In 
the  pjralysis  of  the  economy  of  the 
l5iand5 . 

The  situation  is  Intolerable  and  is  one 
that  6t  mands  not  only  immediate  action, 
but  irK  uiry  to  determine  what  steps  are 
necess)  ry  to  prevent  a  similar  interrup- 
tion In  the  future. 

I  th(refore  today  requested  President 
Tnunai  to  invoke  the  full  authority  of 
his  oiB;e  to  brine;  about  the  resumption 
of  &hip  ling  to  Hawaii. 

I  ha^  e  aJso  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Piiblir  Jinds  Committee  of  the  House  to 
author  ne  a  subcommittee  on  Territories 
to  und(  rtake  a  full  inquiry  Into  all  aspects 
of  this  Jioblem,  including  the  allegations 


that  communistic  Influences  are  at  wock 
in  the  Territory  and  that  an  attempt  Is 
being  made  on  the  other  hand  to  destroy 
labor  unionism  in  Hawaii. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  deal  directly  and 
promptly  with  this  situation. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
letters  I  have  addressed  to  President 
Truman  and  to  Chairman  J.  Hardin 
Peterson,  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands; 

JuifZ  8,  1949. 
Hon.  Haxbt  S.  Tkuman, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Deas  Ma.  PaEsiDENT;  A  strike  of  longshore- 
men at  all  of  the  ports  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  is  now  in  Its  thirty-ninth  day. 

It  has  resulted  in  a  complete  cessation  of 
private  shipping.  The  economy  of  Hawaii  Is. 
in  consequence,  faced  with  paralysis.  The 
welfare  and  health  of  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  in  Jeopardy. 

The  supply  of  foodstuffs  is  running  short. 
Milk  production  has  fallen  off  seriously  and 
poultry  and  cattle  face  destruction  because 
ol  the  shortage  of  protein  feeds.  Stores  are 
being  placed  on  short  hours  and  small  n^r- 
chants  are  being  compelled  to  reduce  per- 
sonnel. 

The  resulting  situation  is  a  crisis  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Hawaii. 

All  attempts  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  to  bring  about  a  seitle- 
ment  have  been  luisuccessful.  This  Service 
has  had  two  men  in  the  &eld  continuously. 
Two  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
have  been  si'ccessiveiy  rejected,  first  by  the 
employees  and  then  the  employers  who  are 
parties  to  the  dispute.  EfforU  of  Terriiorial 
officials  to  bring  about  a  settlement  have 
failed.  Obviously,  the  problem  cannot  be 
dealt  with  successfully  on  a  local  basis. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  time  has 
come  to  employ  the  full  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
intolerable  situation. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  you  to  invoke  Imme- 
diately the  full  power  of  your  ofBce  to  bring 
about  a  resumptlor  of  shipping  service  to 
Hawaii. 

You  may  be  sure  that  your  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  request  will 
be  very  deeply  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
Hawaii 

Respectfully  yours. 

J.  R.  PAaaiNGTow. 
Delegate  fnym  Hatcaii. 

Jen  8.  1949. 
Hon.  J.  Hakun  PFmtsoN, 

C^jrmon,  Committee  on  Puhlic  Lands, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 

Deas  Ms.  Cbauukan:  This  is  to  request 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  au- 
thorize the  Subcommittee  on  Territories  to 
undertake  at  an  appropriate  time  an  inves- 
tigation of  all  phases  of  the  crisis  resulting 
from  the  strike  of  longshoremen  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii. 

The  strike  is  now  in  lU  thirty-ninth  day. 
Efforts  of  the  Mediation  and  Coccili&tion 
Service  of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  thus  far  have  been  un- 
successful. The  attempts  of  Territorial  offi- 
cials to  achieve  a  settlement  have  llkewUe 
failed. 

The  gravity  of  the  situaUou  makes  it  im- 
perative that  all  aspecU  ol  the  problem  b« 
explored. 

This  inquiry  ahould  be  undertaken  to  as- 
certain what  steps,  if  any,  should  be  Uken 
by  Congraas  first  to  meet  the  current  emer- 
gency and  second  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
interruptions  in  shipping  between  the  con- 
tinent and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
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I  believe  also  the  committe  should  ascer- 
tain what  steps  should  be  taken  to  examine 
Into  the  charges  presented  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Hawaii 
that  Communist  Influences  are  active  in  Ha- 
waii, and  likewise  by  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  that 
the  present  strike  Is  being  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  destroying  labor  unionism  In  Hawaii. 

I  believe  also  that  any  other  charges  that 
may  be  presented  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. 

I  am  asking  that  this  inquiry  be  under- 
taken by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
as  It  has  general  Jurisdiction  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Territory.  The  Public  Lands 
Committee  moreover  Is  well  Informed  on  the 
problems  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and 
already  has  the  authority  and  funds  to 
undertake  such  an  Investigation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  so  long  as  Hawaii 
remains  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
without  either  the  local  responsibility  or  the 
representation  in  Washington  that  is  en- 
Joyed  by  the  States  that  it  Is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  be  of  every  possible  assistance 
In  meeting  problems  such  as  that  which  con- 
fronts Hawaii  today. 
Sincerely  yoiurs. 

J.  R.  Fahrington, 
Delegate  from  Hawaii. 


Two-Hondred-Year-Old  State  Glove  In- 
dustry Deeply  Rooted  in  Fulton 
County 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1949 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Leader- 
Republican,  Gloversville.  N.  Y.,  on  May 
19.  1949: 

Two-Hundred-Ye.'OI-Ou)  State  Glovi  iNDtre- 

TRT  Deeply  Rooted  in  Fttlton  Countt — 

Whole  Families  Are  Found  at  Work  in 

Some  of  160  Manltacturinc  Plants 

For  200  years,  glove  making  in  New  York 

State's    famed    Fulton    County— recognized 

center  of  the  Nation's  fine  leather  dress  glove 

manufacturing — has    been    a    family    affair. 

Glove-making  skills  have  been  handed  down 

from    father    to    son    and    from    mother    to 

daughter  throughout  the  years.    That  is  still 

the  prevailing  custom  In  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

Recruits  for  the  Industry  are  trained,  for  the 

most  part,  within  the  family. 

Today  in  the  aiore  than  160  modem  glove- 
manufacturing  plants  centered  in  Glovers- 
vlUe  and  throughout  the  county,  whole  fami- 
lies may  be  found  at  work  at  many  skilled 
glove-making  processes  in  various  sections 
of  a  single  plant.  They  are  the  men  and 
women  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
mothers  and  grandmothers  were  glove  mak- 
ers before  them. 

New  York  State's  200-year-old  glove  Indus- 
try— one  of  the  few  remaining  handicraft  in- 
dustries in  the  country — Is  deeply  rooted  in 
many  small  communities  of  Fulton  County. 
Information  recently  obtained  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Commerce  reveals 
the  percentage  of  employees  in  each  age 
group.  The  group  aged  38  to  87  accoimted 
for  68  percent  of  the  men  and  women  work- 
ers in  the  Industry. 

The  glove  Industry  was  Introduced  into  the 
county  by  Sir  WUliam  Johnson,  chief  agent 


for  the  British  Crown  with  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Sir  William  held  some  50.000 
acres  in  and  near  what  Is  now  Fulton  County. 
Anxious  to  establish  local,  self-sustaining 
industries.  Sir  William  brought  a  shipload  of 
Scottish  Highlanders  to  this  country  from 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  between  1740  and  1750. 
These  people,  who  belonged  to  the  Glovers 
Guild  of  Perthshire,  brought  with  them 
grooved  shears  to  cut  the  skins  and  hand- 
made patterns  with  which  the  fkins  were 
marked.  Some  of  these  tools  can  still  be  seen 
at  exbibiU  In  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

SET  t:P  FIB£T  MILL 

Sir  William  Johnson's  Scottish  immigrants 
included  a  few  tanners,  one  of  whom  set  up 
the  first  mill  in  America  for  dressing  oU- 
tanned  glove  leather.  This  was  located  on 
the  creek  bank  near  Johnson  Hall  at  what  is 
now  Johnstown.  Johnson  Hall,  now  an  his- 
torical showplace,  was  Sir  Williams  home 
and  headquarters  and  is  the  only  baronial 
mansion  in  the  United  States.  Other  Scots 
settled  near  Perth,  along  the  Johnstown-Vail 
Mills  road  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Broadalbln 
and  Galway. 

With  the  development  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  glove  industry  suspended 
Many  of  the  Scots  who  had  settled  In  the 
Gloversville  area  were  loyal  to  the  British 
and  fled  to  Canada.  The  art  of  glove  making, 
however,  was  not  wholly  lost  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  the  industry 
was  revived,  this  time  with  the  aid  of  tin- 
ware peddlers  from  New  England.  The  ped- 
dlers took  deerskins  in  barter  and  brought 
these  back  to  Gloversville.  then  called 
Kingsboro,  to  be  tanned.  The  skins  were 
made  into  mittens  in  the  local  homes.  The 
mittens  then  were  traded  for  more  deer- 
skins The  early  glove  makers  bartered  gloves 
for  other  merchandise.  When  a  storekeeper 
accumulated  enough  gloves  for  a  horseback 
load,  he  proceeded  to  Albany  and  other 
points  to  trade  and  in  this  way  began  the 
mass  distribution  of  the  now  famed  Fulton 
Coimty  leather  gloves. 

TKACHES   LEATHER    DRESSING 

An  Englishman  named  Tallmadge  Edwards 
moved  to  Johnstown  from  Massachusetts 
about  1800.  Edwards,  who  had  learned  to 
tan  leather  and  make  mittens  in  England, 
taught  families  in  Kingsboro  the  art  of 
leather  dressing,  then  a  closely  held  Euro- 
pean guild  craft  secret.  Edwards'  willing- 
ness to  share  his  knowledge  with  his  friends 
and  neighbors  made  raw  deerskins  more 
usable  and  gave  a  big  Impetus  to  the  local 
Industry. 

The  widening  of  the  early  Indian  trails 
into  roads  and  the  building  of  a  plank  road 
from  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  River  at 
Fonda  up  the  steep  hills  and  into  Johns- 
town made  easier  carting  of  raw  skins.  The 
Industrv  continued  to  flourish  More  Yan- 
kees moved  In  from  New  England  and  whole 
families  learned  the  trade.  These  have  been 
foUowed  through  the  years  by  glove  artisans 
from  all  of  the  principal  European  glove- 
making  countries  where  the  craft  had  become 

an  art. 

Invention  of  the  sewing  machine  and  de- 
velopment of  steam  power  opened  the  way 
to  mass  production  and  factory  organization. 
New  tanning  processes  for  fine  leather  re- 
placed the  old  methods.  Vats  were  Intro- 
duced for  various  stages  of  chemical  tan- 
ning in  the  new  oil.  chrome  smd  alum  treat- 
ments. Special  machinery  was  installed. 
Importation  of  the  finest  hides  from  all  re- 
gions of  the  world  became  essentia!  to  com- 
pete with  the  best  foreign  products.  Shap- 
ing and  finishing  now  called  for  accuracy 
and  skill.  Distribution  and  marketing  also 
became  vlUl  factors  in  the  success  of  the  in- 
dustry. As  the  industry  grew  and  prospered 
the  fame  of  Fulton  County  and  its  fine  leath- 
er dress  gloves  spread  throughout  the  world. 


Hand  glove*,  considered  choice  articles  of 
apparel  for  aristocratic  elements  of  society 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Perolans.  have  become  an  Item  of  everyday 
drees  for  millions  of  wearers  as  a  result  of 
the  spread  of  this  pioneer  home  industry. 

NATIONAL  CINTER  OF  INDUSTRT 

Today.  New  York  State's  glove  industry 
manufactures  46  percent  of  the  Nation's  fine 
leather  gloves,  providing  emplo3rment  for 
more  than  15.000  people.  Some  160  of  the 
321  glove  manufacturing  firms  within  the 
State's  geographical  borders  are  located  In 
Fulton  County,  mostly  In  Gloversville.  which 
Is  regarded  as  the  national  center  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

Knitted  gloves,  first  made  in  Gloversville 
in  1895.  have  become  increasingly  important 
in  the  last  15  years  and  are  now  an  Integral 
part  of  the  glove  economy  In  Fulton  County. 
Being  well  equipped  In  skUl  and  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  leather  products,  the 
Fulton  County  Industry  has  not  sought  to 
compete  to  any  appreciable  degree  In  other 
lines  of  gloves,  other  than  knitted  glovea. 
The  production  of  work  gloves,  mostly  of 
heavy  cloth  and  coarse  hides,  sometimes  a 
combination  of  both,  has  been  left  almost 
entirely  to  middle-western  manufacturers. 
Fulton  County  is  content  to  be  known  as  the 
principal  center  for  fine  leather -glove  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States.  Other  im- 
portant centers  in  the  industry  are  New  York 
City  in  the  East,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  In 
the  Midwest,  and  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Glove  making  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
handicraft  Industries  In  the  United  States. 
While  sewing  machines  are  used,  glove  cut- 
ting has  changed  little,  if  at  all.  since  Shake- 
speare used  the  glover's  knife  as  a  simile 
in  his  plays.  In  the  tanning  of  glove  leather 
the  greatest  technological  advances  have 
been  made.  When  World  War  I  cut  off  the 
United  States  supply  of  the  world-famed 
German  chemicals  and  dyes.  American  tan- 
ners developed  their  own  methods  and  chem- 
icals. Today  American  methods  for  tan- 
ning and  dyeing  fine  leather  gloves  are  rec- 
ognized as  among  the  best  in  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  sewing  machine,  no  auto- 
matic tools  are  used.  The  cutting  of  fine 
leather  gloves  is  dependent  upon  a  long  pe- 
riod of  apprenticeship,  training,  and  experi- 
ence. It  cannot  be  supplanted  by  machines, 
nor  is  the  art  of  cutting  leather  Itself  re- 
garded as  open  to  technological  improve- 
ment. The  animal  skins  used  preclude 
standardization  of  the  raw  material.  Sew- 
ing, even  with  a  machine,  requires  so  much 
attention  to  detail  as  to  become  a  handi- 
craft operation.  There  are  abotrt  95  inspec- 
tions required  in  the  fabrication  of  a  single 
glove. 

HIGHLY    COMPLTiliVE    INDUSTRT 

Gloves  are  a  seasonable  Item.  The  great 
bulk  of  New  York  State  production  is  pur- 
chased 8  weeks  prior  to  the  Christmas  season 
and  6  weeks  prior  to  Easter.  Prlcewise,  the 
indxistry  is  iilghly  competitive.  The  indtistry 
Is  composed  of  small  units,  each  competing 
with  the  other. 

Leaders  of  the  Industry  declare  that  a 
healthy  glove  Industry  Is  Indispensible  to 
the  military  requirements  of  the  Nation. 
They  point  out  that  it  may  be  poMlbie  in 
certain  machine  Indtistries  to  expand  quickly 
and  train  operators  on  short  notice  in  time 
fOT  war.  But.  they  say.  It  takes  a  minimum 
of  2  years  to  produce  an  embryo  glove  cutter 
and  at  least  a  year  to  train  a  worker  to  sew 
gloves. 

As  international  traders,  leather-glove 
manufacturers  of  the  Nation  annually  con- 
tribute $75,000,000  ?orth  of  dollar  exchange 
to  foreign  countries  in  the  purchase  of  rcw 
skins.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  nearly 
all  of  the  leather  used  in  this  country  for 
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During  th«  early  development  of  the  glore 
Industry  in  Amenc*.  tklns  of  domestic  &nl- 
m**«  were  used,  principally  deemklna.  which 
were  supplied  and  tanned  by  the  Indiana 
Tbca*  aklna  war*  czeepUonally  adapted  to 
Um  making  of  glovea  and  "Indian  tannad" 
daarakln  bacama  Icnown  aa  an  exceptionally 
Una  quality  of  leather.  Tbe  animals  whoac 
•kliu  are  suitable  for  the  leather  Indtixtry 
ara  no  longer  commercially  available  In  this 
country.  Aa  the  supply  of  good  skins 
dwindled,  the  trade  b«8an  to  seek  Its  sup- 
ply from  other  parta  of  the  world.  The 
aearch  followed  very  closely  upon  new  ex- 
ploration, conquest,  and  dl.vx)very. 

The  opening  at  Africa  by  the  British  pro- 
duced both  cape  and  mocha  skins.  Explora- 
tion of  China.  Central  America.  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Siberia  have  all  resulted  in  new  glove 
leathers  Generally,  It  is  found  that  animals 
native  to  high  altitudes  and  cold  climates. 
and  •hose  which  have  a  coarse,  hairy  fur 
produce  a  leather  of  fine  texture  best  suited 
to  gloves.  Surprisingly,  animals  having  the 
liner,  softer  fur  or  wool  yield  poorer  leathers 
for  glove  purposes. 

HIMS  rWOU  MAMT  NATIONS 

Ride  thipmenU  to  OloversvlUe  and  Pulton 
County  today  Include  cabretta  from  South 
America:  calf  skins  from  Poland  and  RuasU 
capcFklns  from  South  Africa:  goatskins  from 
Spain  and  India:  Jeddas  from  Arabia:  kld- 
aklns  from  Europe:  lambskins  from  Nigeria 
and  Iceland:  goatakins  from  Bulgaria:  grain- 
deer  from  New  Zealand:  carplncho  from 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine:  sheepskins  from 
Prance  and  Turkey:  buckaklns  from  China; 
peccArj-  from  Mexico;  mocha  from  Asia:  to- 
gether with  reindeer,  doeskins,  horsehldee. 
and  dogaklns  from  all  parta  of  the  cootl- 
nental  and  insular  United  States.  Proper 
handling  of  these  aklns  demands  special 
knowledge  extending  to  study  of  the  ani- 
mals of  remote  habitat  and  dietary  habits 
affecting  their  health. 

Leathers  for  dress  or  street  gloves  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  clasaes — grain  finish 
and  velvet  or  suede  finish.  The  grain  side 
of  the  skin  is  the  hairside  and  grain -tlniahed 
ifSather  uaually  shows  a  well-defined  pattern 
of  hair  follicles,  sometimes  best  observed 
under  a  magnify ir^g  glaaa. 

Benldss  being  the  cantsr  of  glove  making. 
Fulton  County  is  aiao  the  .American  center 
of  fine  glove  leather  tanning  and  a  prime 
source  of  fine  leather  for  dress  gloves 
Twenty-two  of  the  34  fine  leather  dress  glove 
tanners  in  tha  country  are  located  in  the 
obunty.  processing  almost  all  the  fine  dress 
glow  leather  made  in  the  Unttad  States 
TlMSS  work  exclusively  on  Imported  raw 
aklna,  as  all  fine  leather  gloves  arc  made  from 
leather  of  Imported  skina. 


No  Excuses  OB  Housinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  Ha£N  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcoro,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  dated 
Sunday.  May  29.  1949.  entlUed  "No  Ex- 
cuses OQ  Housing": 

NO   KXCVStS  ON   ROC8INO 

Members  of  the  Hotne  of  Representatives 
■lijwrtli  the  temper  of  the  American  people 
It  Umj  think  that  any  explanatlona  will  be 
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slow 


form 


57  to 
bill. 


aecepiable  for  failure  to  pass  an  adequate 
housing  bill.  Ttit  people  will  not  be  sym- 
pathe;ic  to  pleas  of  a  crowded  calendar,  a 
desire  of  Congress  Members  to  escape  the 
raldJiimmer  heat  of  Washington,  or  the  re- 
cent liscovery  of  several  Members  that,  of 
all  pi  sees  where  economy  In  Government 
might  begin.  saboUge  of  the  proposed  botia- 
Ing  pi  ogram  is  the  most  attractive. 

Co*  gressmen  have  ample  evidence  in  the 
r«oon  to  assure  them  that  the  American 
peoph  want  to  be  housed  decently,  and  also 
that  1  ;overnmental  encouragement  of  hous- 
ing C(  nstruction  is  good  politics  Only  the 
of  the  two  legialative  bodies,  seems 
xi  recognize  the  facts.  At  the  party 
oonve  itlons  last  summer  the  political  appeal 
of  hquaing  was  recognized  in  both  Demo- 
and  Republican  platforms,  and  wc  in- 
vite xkie  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  to 
refrea  i  their  memories  on  what  their  plat- 
iaid. 

Pr«  Ident  Truman  has  re{>eatedly  called  for 
a  broi  d  housing  bill.  The  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  Ap  '11  ai  was  responsive,  we  believe,  to  pub- 
lic sentiment.  The  margin  for  passage  was 
13,  the  largest  ever  recorded  for  such  a 
Of  36  Democrats  voting,  only  2  stood 
againi  t  the  measure.  Of  35  Republicans  vot- 
ing, oily  11  were  opposed  to  it. 

lew  of  the  House's  lamentable  record 
last  5|ear  on  housing  and  the  more  recent 
tende  icy  to  delay,  we  suggest  that  those  who 
remai  i  unconvinced  of  the  urgent  need  for 
slum  clearance  as  one  important  phase  of 
the  r  rofKised  bousing  legislation  take  the 
iroub  e  to  see  for  themselves,  as  a  few  Sena- 
tors d  d,  what  are  the  conditions  in  tenement 
sectlo  IS  of  Washington  and  New  York.  II 
they  lid  there  would  be  less  talk  of  the 
dang  era  of  socialism"  In  public  housing  and 
ess  e  kgerness  to  make  housing  the  starting 
point  of  Pederal  economy. 

No  )ne  doubts  the  desirability  of  reducing 
goven  imental  spending.  But  the  amount  of 
mone;  that  present  housing  legislation  pro- 
poses io  use  is  comparatively  small  against  a 
budge  t  of  more  than  $40,000,000,000.  It  may. 
and  s  lould,  be  regarded  as  a  sound  Invest- 
ment in  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  When 
some  >t  our  people  are  living  as  they  now  are 
in  clt  r  slums.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  deep 
cones  n  to  ail.  It  Is  a  condition  that  private 
initial  ive  has  failed  thus  far  to  correct  and 
which,  under  present  costs  of  construction. 
shows  little  hope  of  correction  without  gov- 
ernnti  ntal  intervention. 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  will  not  solve 
all  ou '  bousing  problems.  As  Preaident  Tru- 
man lias  said,  "Most  of  the  houses  we  need 
win  I;  ave  to  be  built  by  private  enterprise, 
wltho  it  public  subsidy."  Purther  steps  to 
encou  age  private  construction  and  easy 
avail*  sility  of  mortgage  funds  at  reasonable 
Intere  st.  carrying  out  the  policies  already  en- 
In  legislation,  particularly  aa  to  war 
vstam  am'  purchases  of  homes,  should  bs 
rtsadl  y  examined. 

House  wUl  not  have  met  Its  responsi- 
billtlet  to  the  people,  or  fulfilled  the  major- 
ity p«  rty's  promises,  until  it  brings  bousing 
to  a  t  3U. 


IN 


Two  Distinfaished  SUtesmea 


SXTENSIGN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PCNNSTLVAJHA 

'  "HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  8.  1949 

MrJ  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
000. 1  want  to  arail  myself  of  the  oppor- 

tunit:    to  join  in  the  tribute  being  paid 


to  the  Honorable  Perct  Piixst  and  tht 
Honorable  Loins  Okahajc,  who  have  bees 
honored  by  having  con/erred  upon  them 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

It  may  be  only  a  coincidence  that  two 
widely  separated  institutions  of  leamlng 
should  have  almost  simultaneously  se- 
lected these  colleagues  of  ours  for  this 
signal  honor,  but  to  lis  the  only  remark- 
able thing  is  that  this  recognition  has 
been  so  long  withheld  particularly  In  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  their  worth  has  l(xig 
been  recognized  by  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  FkiisT,  the  majority  whip,  has 
demonstrated  on  numerous  occasions  his 
tact  and  understanding  and  has  brought 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  a  large  measure 
of  that  spirit  of  human  kindness  which 
has  so  much  to  do  with  avoiding  acri- 
monious debate  to  which  all  too  many 
are  prone.  On  the  other  hand,  his  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  legislative 
process  and  his  deep  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility are  alone  sufficient  recom- 
mendation for  the  high  honor  he  has 
just  received.  Pefct  Priest  would  be  a 
great  man  in  any  society  and  in  any  age 
and  we  should  count  ourselves  as  priv- 
ileged to  travel  this  path  in  his  company. 

Mr.  Grah.am.  who  is  affectionately  re- 
garded by  every  Member  of  the  House, 
has  long  been  counted  as  the  sage  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation.  A  man  of 
great  humility,  of  undeviating  polite- 
ness, possessing  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  of  unfailing  courtesy  to  all  comers, 
he  has  long  been  the  confidant  of  new 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
none  of  whom  does  he  ever  turn  a  deaf 
ear.  To  these  attributes  of  true  great- 
ness there  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  recognized  authority  on  consti- 
tutional law,  which  of  itself  amply  justi- 
fies his  selection  for  the  doctorate  he 
has  just  received. 

In  accepting  these  honors  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  them  Percy  Piiest 
and  Lou  Graham  have  brought  honor 
upon  this  great  legislative  body  and  as 
we  share  this  accolade  with  them  let 
us  resolve  to  follow  the  example  ihey 
set  for  us  each  day. 


The  Basinf-Point  System  sad  t^  State  of 
Sontli  CaroUna — Cement-Making  Ma- 
terials ATailable  n  AbamlaDce — 
Basins  Point  Prevents  Buildinf  of 
Refionai  Plants — Bids  to  Sootli  Caro- 
lina Highway  Department  Sbow  Usual 
Identity — Basing-Point  Methods  DeTi- 
oas  and  SecretiTe — Basing-Point  Sys- 
tems Do  Not  Benefit  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  mention 
of  the  Palmetto  State  always  creates 
thoughts  and  reflections  reminiscent  of 
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a  way  of  life  clothed  with  courtesy  and 
hospitality.  Old  Charleston,  a  flourish- 
ing seaport  when  our  country  was  young, 
has  lost  neither  its  charm  nor  its  progres- 
sive outlook  for  which  it  has  long  been 
famous.  In  the  days  gone  by  when 
South  Carolina  was  young  it  built  its 
wealth  in  the  production  of  rice  and  the 
manufacture  of  indigo  which,  as  we 
know,  was  one  of  the  then  important 
coloring  agencies  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  types  of  cloth.  South  Carolina's  sons 
and  daughters  have  contributed  to  our 
country's  greatness  from  her  earliest 
days.  Many  of  her  eminent  citizens 
have  reached  the  highest  offices  within 
the  gift  of  the  people.  South  Carolina's 
contribution  to  the  furtherance  of  our 
aims  and  ideals  entitles  her  to  the  affec- 
tion and  esteem  which  she  has  justly 
earned. 

South  Carolina  today  gives  evidence  of 
her  progressiveness  in  her  diversified 
farming  and  industrial  enterprises.  If 
one  is  privileged  to  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State  he  will  find  further 
evidence  in  the  splendid  network  of  high- 
ways which  are  equal  to  the  demand 
placed  upon  them  by  our  modem  auto- 
mobile traffic.  In  building  these  high- 
ways and  in  the  construction  of  many 
noted  public  works  within  South  Caro- 
lina's borders,  cement  has  been  an  im- 
portant item.  In  the  purchase  of  ce- 
ment, however.  South  Carolina  has  been 
in  no  better  position  than  the  other  47 
States.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. April  26,  1948,  South  Carolina  con- 
tributed its  proportion  of  unearned  dol- 
lars to  the  Cement  Trust  In  the  form  of 
phantom  freight.  Bids  to  the  South 
Carolina  State  Highway  E>epartment 
showed  the  same  identity  as  is  always 
present  when  bids  are  received  by  public 
and  private  purchasers  under  the  basing- 
point  system  of  pricing. 

CEMENT-M.\KING  M.ATERIALS  PLXNTUTTL  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  BUT  NO  PLANT  BUILT  UNTIL 
1948 

Until  recently  South  Carolina  did  not 
have  a  cement  plant  within  her  borders. 
In  the  latter  pdrt  of  1943  a  cement  plant 
was  completed  at  Harleyville  with  a  rated 
capacity  of  800.0C0  barrels  armually. 
This  plant  was  built  by  the  Carolina 
Giant  Cement  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
However,  this  cement  plant  will  account 
for  approximately  one  half  of  the  con- 
sumption of  cement  in  South  Carolina 
and  then  only  if  operated  at  its  full  rated 
capacity.  Incidentally,  South  Carolina 
is  well  supplied  with  the  natural  re- 
sources for  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement  from  the  Coastal  Plains  to  its 
fartherest  western  border. 

In  1933  South  Carolina's  receipts  of 
cement  was  934.253  barrels:  in  1940,  1.- 
118.340  barrels;  in  1944.  shipments  into 
South  Cp.rolina  were  555.344  barrels;  in 
1945.  583.720  barrels;  in  1946.  1  347.237 
barrels,  and  in  1948.  1.557.617  barrels. 
With  the  exception  of  the  2  years, 
1944  and  1945.  it  is  evident  the  con- 
sumption of  cement  in  South  Carolina  is 
steadily  increasing  as  it  has  In  most 
States.  Cement,  as  you  know,  was  in  a 
tight  supply  position  in  1944  and  1945, 
due  principally  to  the  policy  of  the  Ce- 
ment Trust  in  holding  down  new  plant 
construction  prior  to  the  war. 


CXMENT  COSSUUmoa  ON  tNCIX.\SX — AVAILA- 
BILITT  or  MATZSIALS  DEMANDS  THE  BXTlLOtNQ 
or    RECTONAL   PLANTS 

The  demand  for  cement  as  a  construc- 
tion material  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
Its  utility  is  unquestioned;  its  necessity 
is  obvious;  its  availability  near  points  of 
consumption  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance; and,  its  sale  and  distribution  in 
free  markets  is  l)eyond  question  and  is 
a  "must"  of  the  first  order.  None  of  these 
objectives  can  be  obtained  if  the  basing- 
point  system  under  any  guise  is  again 
foisted  on  public  and  private  purchasers 
by  the  Cement  Trust.  The  new  plant  at 
Harleyville  and  others  now  under  con- 
struction or  contemplated,  point  the  way 
to  regional  development  all  over  the 
country,  provided  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem of  pricing  Is  not  again  allowed  to 
rear  its  ugly  head  in  this  industry. 

BASING-POINT    BIDS    TO    SOUTH    CAROLINA    STATS 
HICHWAT  DEPASnCENT  SHO        USU.*L  IDENTITT 

As  an  illustration  that  bids  to  the 
South  Carolina  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment were  no  different  under  the  basing- 
point  system  than  to  other  State  high- 
way departments,  I  am  including  a  tab- 
ulation of  bids  received  December  5, 
1945,  on  a  total  of  16,000  barrels  of  ce- 
ment to  4  destination  points  within  South 
Carolina.  Tlie  South  Carolina  tabula- 
tion of  bids  follows: 

Tabulation  of  bids  received  Dec.  S,  1945.  for 
furnishing  portland  cement,  delivered  as 
specified  in  notice  dated  Nov.  14,  1945 

Item  1.  Prices  to  include  costs  oi  delivery  at  Green- 
ville. S.  C. .4.(100  bwrels.  more  or  less,  of  Portland  cem«it 
in  cloth  sacks. 

Item  2.  Prices  to  include  cost*  of  delivery  at  Columbia, 
8.  C..  4.000  barrels,  more  or  leas,  of  portland  cement  in 
cloth  sacks. 

Item  3.  Prices  to  include  costs  of  delivery  at  Fk)ren«se. 
S.  C,  4.000  barrels,  more  or  less,  of  portland  cement  in 
cloth  sacks. 

Item  4.  Prices  to  inclnde  costs  of  delivery  at  Charles- 
tODr  ?.  C.  4.000  barrels,  more  or  less,  of  portland  cement 
in  cloth  sacks. 

IDiscoant.  10  cents  per  barrel,  15  day», 


Bidder 


Signal  Mountain  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co - - 

Lehigh  Portland  Cemeiit  Co 

Vnlunleer  Portland  Cement  Co.. 

Cumberland  Portland  Cement 
Co 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co 

Southern  States  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co 

Penn-Diiie  Cement  Corp 

Lone  Star  Cement  Corp 

Lmversal  Atlas  Cement  Co 

National  Cement  Co 


Prices  bid,  delivered, 
per  barrel 


2d 

a 

_  > 


.00 

=.8 


O, 


*  e 


a 


ta.  78C  85  $2.  83  $2. « 
2.78,  2186,  2.83;  Z93 
Zm  3L8I1  2La   2.03 
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.7» 

.78,' 

.78' 

2.78^  1 
2.78;  2. 
Z78I  Z 
2.78J  2. 

ZTsi  Z 


2L83'  i93 

2.83;  iga 


Z83I 

2.83 

8BI-2.83' 

Z83i 


2.03 
2  93 
2.33 
2.93 


Zt3;  2.93 


SASINC-POINT  B1D6  DIVIDED  AMONG  BASING-POINT 
BIDDERS 

Inasmuch  as  the  bids,  shown  In  the 
table  atwve.  bore  no  resemblance  to  com- 
petition since  all  the  prices  bid  by  the 
10  bidders  were  the  same,  the  State  high- 
way department  solved  its  problem  in  a 
very  unique  manner.  The  department, 
divided  the  4.000  barrels  for  Greenville, 
among  the  10  bidders,  and  applied  the 
same  rule  to  each  lot  of  4  000  barrels 
to  be  shipped  to  the  other  destinations. 


namely,  Columbia.  Florence,  and  Char- 
leston. This,  I  am  sure,  was  not  a  happy 
solution  for  the  bidders,  but  under  the 
circumstances  was  an  eminently  fair 
method  of  award  by  the  department. 

It  has  been  shown  many  times  that  the 
basing-point  and  monopoly  boys  have 
bid  identical  prices  and  then  sit  around 
after  the  bids  are  opened  awaiting  the 
joyful  drawing  of  a  number  from  a  hat. 
and  it  is  interesting  indeed  to  see  a 
variation  of  thi-  procedure.  There  is  one 
fact  which  most  bidders  do  not  like  and 
that  is  the  division  of  the  business.  On 
normal  size  purchases  of  material  a 
bidder  likes  to  get  it  all.  In  the  cement 
Industry  where  drawing  by  lot  was  a 
standard  procedure  in  the  award  of  bids 
by  public  agencies,  to  have  a  relatively 
small  quantity  awarded  by  divi.sion  was, 
I  know,  not  to  the  liking  of  the  bidders. 
But.  I  compliment  the  South  Carolina 
State  Highway  Department  for  the 
method  used  in  this  instance.  The  table 
of  awards  follows: 

South  Cabolina 
State  Highway  I^epabticxmt, 

Columbia. 

NOTICE  OP  AWARD  OP  CONTRACTS  POK  rVRXTBB- 
ING  PORTLAND  CEMENT  MADE  PCSEUANT  TO 
THE  DEPARTMENT'S  NOTICE  DATED  NOVEMBER 
14,   194S,  AND  BIDS  KECnVFO  DECEMBER   5.    1945 

Award  Item  1.  to  tie  low  bidders,  as  follows: 
335  l>arrels  more  or  less,  to  Signal  Mountain 
Portland  Cement  Co. 

335  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

1,000  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Volunteer  Port- 
land Cement  Co. 

336  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Cumberland  Port- 
land Cement  Co. 

332  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Alpha  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

333  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Southern  St«ta> 
Portland  Cement  Co. 

333  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Peansylvania-DlEle 

Cement  Corp. 
332  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Lone  Star  Cement 

Corp. 
332  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Universal  Atlas 

Cement  Co. 
332  barrels  more  or  less,  to  National  Cement 

Co. 

Award  item  2,  to  tie  low  bidders,  as  foUows: 
335  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Signal  Mountain 

Portland  Cement  Co. 

335  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

1,000  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Volunteer  Port- 
land Cement  Co. 

336  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Cumberland  Port- 
land Cement  Co. 

332  barrels  more  or  leas,  to  Alpha  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

333  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Southern  States 
Portland  Cement  Co. 

333   barrels  more  or  less,  to  Pennsjlvanla- 

Dlxle  Cement  Corp. 
332  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Lone  Star  Cement 

Corp. 
332  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Universal  Atlas 

Cement  Co. 
332  barrels  more  or  leas,  to  National  Cement 

Co.  i 

Award  Item  3,  to  tie  low  bidders,  as  follows: 
335  bJirrels  more  or  less,  to  Signal  Mountain 

Portland  Cement  Co. 

335  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

1.000  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Volunteer  Port- 
land Cement  Co. 

336  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Climber  land  Port- 
land Cement  Co. 

532  barrels  more  or  leas,  to  Alpha  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

533  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Southern  Sta:,ea 
Portland  Cement  Co. 


< 
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233  barrtla  mart  or  1ms,  to  PennajrlTant*- 

DUi*  Cement  Corp. 
tsa  bftiTcU  mora  or  lew,  to  Lone  Btftr  Cement 

Corp. 
9X2  iMrreU  more  or  leaa,  to  UulTcrMi  Atlas 

Onnent  Co. 
•93  barrele  more  or  leas,  to  Nations!  Cement 
Co. 
Awanl  item  4.  to  tte  low  bUSders.  sa  foUovi: 
•M  baivsls  more  or  leas,  to  Slfnai  Moiintsln 

Pvtiaad  OeacBt  Oo. 
aS5  beirreis  mora  or  tees,  to  LctUgb  Portland 

Cement  Co. 
1.000  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Volunteer  Port- 
land Cement  Co. 
nc  barrels  mora  or  less,  to  Cumberland  Port- 
it  Co 

«  or  less,  to  Alpha  Portland 
Co. 
more  or  leaa,  to  Southern  Ststcs 
Portland  Cement  Co 
•M  banreU  mora  or  leas,  to  PennsylTanla- 

mie  Cement  Corp. 
•sa  barrels  mora  or  less,  to  Lone  Star  Ormsnt 

Corp. 
m  barrels  more  or  lees,  to  Universal  Atlas 

•as  barrels  more  or  less,  to  Nstlonsl  Cement 
Co. 
sovm  caaeuivA's  wrm  rsanorr  ruiirr 

Under  the  baling -point  system  of  pric- 
ing AS  practiced  by  the  cement  industry, 
tt  wu  Impotdble  to  predict  with  any 
of  certainty  whciber  a  new  ce- 
mlU  would  be  a  basln<-polnt  mill 
or  a  nonbttAlng- point  milL  Undoubted- 
ly the  Harley\-tlle  plant  wa«  planned  and 
pvlMtpa  construction  started  prior  to 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing 
the  basing -point  system  of  pricing. 
Prior  to  the  cement  decision,  there  were 
bajdng-polnt  plants  at  Clinchfleld.  Ga. ; 
Richard  Oty  and  Kuigsport.  Tenn..  as 
well  as  at  Norfolk.  Va.  I  do  not  have 
Inunediate  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  one  of  these  four  plants  controlled 
South  Carolina.  It  may  have  been  some 
more  distant  plant  in  Alabama  or  Vir- 
ginia, or  It  may  have  been  a  plant  as  far 
away  as  Ironton.  Ohio.  I  do  know  that 
the  whole  of  southwest  Virginia  and 
wya&'L  of  western  North  Carolina  was  con- 
trolled by  Ironton.  Ohio,  and  that  all 
plants  shipping  into  these  territories 
based  their  prices  on  the  freight  charges 
from  Ironton,  Ohio.  Of  course.  Virginia 
had  one  cement  plant  in  the  western  half 
of  the  State  and  several  others  nearby 
across  the  border  In  Tennessee.  Never- 
theless, the  territory  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  described  above,  was 
controlled  by  Ironton.  Ohio.  A  small  tip 
of  western  North  Carolina  was  controlled 
by  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  other  plants 
In  that  vnciojiy. 
XT  BAszi«c-Poi?rr  ststtm  srrmun.  rablktttxxk 

WUX      PBOSASLT       SB      4      MON-BASIIVC-POIMT 

pLAirr 

The  return  of  the  baaing-polnt  sys- 
tem, should  such  an  unhappy  situation 
arrtre.  will  probably  find  Harleyvllle  a 
non- base -point  mill  and  enjoying  a 
bswmiful  return  of  phantom  freight  in 
lit  operations.  The  location  of  a  cement 
Bill  in  its  relation  to  markets  was  no 
guaranty  that  such  a  mill  would  be  the 
basing  pomt  for  nearby  territory  As  I 
have  shnwn  previously  In  many  other 
Btates.  the  reverse  was  more  often  true. 

In  all  probability.  South  Carolina 
CoaM  W  fMaooably  expected  to  continue 
Is  alHV  tiicreaaod  iisiumiipuuu  o(  ee- 
sod  for  that  ri 


pacity  of  tht  Harleyvllle  mill  would  not 
create  overaroductlon.  I  desire  to  stress 
the  point  trat  under  the  baslng-polnt 
system  of  pricing  our  regional  develop- 
South.  Southwest,  and  the 
n  severely  handicapped, 
the  monopolies  usinjt  the 
system  of  pricing  have 
ible  for  free  capital  to  erect 
steel,  and  other  mills  of 


ment  In  th 
West    has 
This  Ls  becai 
ba.-;ing-poin 
made  it  im 
cement  mil 


like  charactsr.  throujrh  the  mechanisms 


Inherent  in 
that  under 
for  InstancK 


by 


malntsln  a 
eompetltlon. 


ly  an 

the 

conceive  thai 


maintained 
llvere<l-prlce 


he  system.  By  that  I  mean 
the  basing-polnt  system  If. 
the  cement  monopoly  did 
not  desire  a  iplant  built  at  any  particular 
point  it  cot  Id  drive  such  plants  out  of 
cutthroat  onnpetltion.  The 
Oiurt  made  it  very  plain  in 
the  Cement  decision  that  the  basing- 
point  systen  i  of  pricing  was  monopolistic 
and  in  the  «  ords  of  the  Court: 

Thus  we  b  ive  a  complaint  which  charged 
collective  set  ion  by  respondents  designed  to 
ales  tecbi.lque  that  restrained 
detailed  findings  at  eollecttTS 
sctivKles  by  ^upa  of  renpnndents  to  schlere 
Vbat  end.  thei  i  s  genersl  finding  that  respond- 
snts  maintained  the  combination,  and  final- 
i_  —  — •__  ^irohibltlng  the  continuance  of 
on.  It  aeems  Unposslbls  to 
snyone  resdtftg  these  findings 
in  thetr  enttiety  could  doubt  tbst  ths  Com* 
mission  fousd  thst  respondents  eollsctlvcly 
s  multiple  baalng-potnt  ds- 
lyatem  (or  the  purpose  of  sup- 
preuing  com  petition  In  cement  aalea.  The 
findings  are  i  uAdent.  The  contention  thst 
they  ara  sot  Is  withotit  substance. 

BAsiNc-Ponrr  mxthods  nrvious  and  sEcamvc 

One  of  tlie  diificultles  which  our  en- 
forcement a  fencies  find,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  ( Tommisslon  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jus  ice,  is  the  devious  and  secre- 
ti 'e  manne"  In  which  some  Industries, 
such  as  the  cement  Industry,  practiced 
the  basing- point  system.  Even  when 
brought  lnt(  the  courts  it  is  Impossible  to 
get  complete  ?  information  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of  territories  among  the  basing 
other  equally  important  in- 
Individual  businessmen  and 
a  great  majiy  industries  prefer  to  have 
their  busimss  policies  out  in  the  open 
for  all  to  fi»e.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  with  some  of  our  heavy  basic  indus- 
tries such  lis  cement,  steel,  and  other 
commoditie;  and  it  is  because  of  the  un- 
economic ci-stribution  of  these  indus- 
tries' man  ufactunng  establishments. 
These  industries  have,  either  by  design 
or  accident,  concentrated  facilities  in  a 
relatively  sn  lall  area  of  our  country. 

The  Shen  nan  antitrust  laws,  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  am  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
are  laws  for  the  protection  of  our  people 
against  mor  opoties  of  any  kind  or  char- 
acter. Des;  (ite  these  laws  the  cement 
industries  hive,  in  fact,  created  monop- 
olies throug  1  the  use  of  artificial  pricing 
systems  of  vhich  the  basing-jwlnt  sys- 
tem Is  one  €  f  the  worst  examples.  That 
Tru-st  did  create  a  monopoly 
of  the  basing-point  system 
contradicted.  A  Federal 
Trade  Comrtilsulon  report  on  the  merger 
moveoMBt  points  out  that  in  1945  the 
five  larfcstlcompanies  in  the  lndu.nry 
controlled  4^  percent  of  omcnt-produe- 
and  that  ths  10  larfwt 
companies  idccounted  for  over  90  percent 
of  the  Indiu  ^y's  capacity.  A  MtoskUary 
ol  the  Unit  )d  Stales  Steel  Coipi  Is  ttis 


points  and 
formation. 


the  Cement 
by  the  use 
cannot     be 


country's  largest  cement  producer, 
namely.  Universal-Atlas  Cement  Co. 
Knowing  what  I  do  about  the  methods 
used  In  the  cement  Industry  to  acquire, 
control  and  to  destroy,  I  haven't  the  least 
doubt  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
through  its  subsidiary  sets  the  pattern 
for  the  balance  of  the  industry  to  follow. 

BAsiKc-ponrr  btstim  wot  imilmuku  to  snvK- 
rrr  skaix  srsntxas — qrAurr   or  psodtjct 

HOT  A  FACTOB 

As  the  record  shows,  the  operation  of 
the  basing-point  system  was  not  In- 
tended to  aid  the  small  cement  dealer 
any  more  than  it  was  Intended  to  aid 
Federal.  State,  county,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  Under  the  basing- 
point  system  of  pricing  a  cement  dealer 
was  obligated  to  carry  cement  as  a  con- 
venience for  his  customers  rather  than 
for  a  profit  item.  When  the  dealer  sold 
cement  he  had  nothing  to  talk  about 
except  the  fact  that  It  was  cement.  He 
had  no  price  consideration  to  offer  his 
customers.  He  had  no  quality  consider- 
ation to  talk  about  because  under  the 
basing-point  system  the  Cement  Trust 
set  up  the  fallacy  of  standardization. 
Quality  of  product  has  long  been  a  mis- 
nomer In  the  cement  Industry.  Cement 
was  cement,  and  the  price  was  the  price; 
and  while  the  Cement  Trust  spent  huge 
sums  of  money  to  Induce  people  to  use 
cement,  Its  Increased  use  did  not  help  the 
cement  dealer.  At  least  It  did  not  help 
the  cement  dealer  profltwlse. 

Cement  should  be  a  quality  product 
available  at  a  low  cost  In  a  free  market 
in  every  section  of  our  country.  Cement 
is  too  basic  a  commodity  and  too  heavy 
a  commodity  to  haul  long  distances  eco- 
nomically. The  supply  should  be  close 
to  the  dealer  and  to  the  builder.  I  am 
sure  that  dealers,  builders,  and  other 
users  of  cement  in  the  great  State  of 
South  Carolina  will  agree  with  this 
statement. 


Miltos  Horace  West 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  CEORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  25,  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Mn,TON  Hoiucx  West,  late  s  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sorrow 
we  experience  in  the  passing  of  our 
friends  is  one  from  which  our  hearts  fail 
to  find  real  surcease,  for  this  sorrow  is 
measured  exactly  by  our  love  for  them. 

On  the  28th  day  of  October  1948  the 
great  Master  of  the  Universe  called 
our  brilliant,  kind-hearted,  generous, 
staunch,  distinguished,  and  beloved  col- 
league. MiLTOK  Wist,  from  his  patriotic 
and  unselfish  labor  aip^ng  us  to  hie 
eternal  home  in  that  country — 

From  whose  bourn 
Ko  trsveler  returns. 

And  all  of  us  were  so  convulsed  in  an 
•vsrwhebnlng  grief  that  time,  though  a 
freat  healer,  refuses  to  palllaie.    AU  ol 
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us  loved  Mn.T  Wist,  for  he  loved  all  of 
us.  A  scion  of  a  strong  and  sturdy  fam- 
ily, a  peer  of  statesmen  and  business 
leaders,  he  fraternized  with  men  of  high 
and  low  estate,  and  saw  and  understood 
their  best  qualities,  shared  their  joys  and 
sorrows. 

He  was  a  strong  and  mighty  oak  in  the 
forest  of  men.  He  was  a  true  nobleman. 
In  thought,  in  purpose,  and  In  action, 
and  he  appreciated  that  quality  in  others 
as  few  men  can  do.  I  think  the  poet  has 
expressed  his  conception  of  nobility  in 
these  words: 

Howe'er  it  be.  It  aeems  to  me, 
TH  only  noble  to  be  good. 

Kind  hesrtu  are  more  than  corcneta. 
And  aimple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Milt  Wist 
from  the  very  first  days  of  my  senicc 
In  the  Hou.se.  which  began  in  August 
1939  and  our  acquaintance  ripened  into 
genuine  friendship  by  service  together 
on  the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  As  we  were  drawn  closer  to- 
gether by  friendships  ties,  I  discovered 
that  hto  genuine  Joy  came  from  service 
he  rendered  his  country,  his  State,  and 
those  about  him.  He  loved  his  commit- 
tee worit  and  gave  careful  thought  and 
consideration  to  every  measure  coming 
before  it.  No  Member  voted  more  in- 
telligently nor  more  conscientiously,  and 
once  he  arrived  at  a  decision  he  was  un- 
swerving and  determined  in  advocating 
his  conviction. 

Were  I  to  be  asked  whom  I  consid- 
ered most  typical  of  the  citizenry  that 
conquered  the  wilderness  of  the  original 
section  of  cur  country  now  embraced  by 
the  great  Lone  Star  State  and  made  of 
It  the  great  commonwealth  that  it  is.  I 
would  say  Mn.TON  H.  West,  who  served 
It  as  a  citizen,  as  public  official,  as  a 
Texas  ranger,  and  who  died  while  giving 
his  time  and  talents  to  their  fullest  ca- 
pacity as  one  of  its  Representatives  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Milton  Wist  was  one  of  the — 

Tal!  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  shove  the 

fog. 
la  public  duty,  snd  in  private  thinking. 

And  one  of  those — 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill: 
Men  who  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
lien  who  possess  opinions,  and  a  will: 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  wtll  not  He. 


the    Inter-American    Bar    Association, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  on  May  26,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Hanaa  RifhU  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednefiday.  June  t  Heffislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr    CHAVEZ.     Mr.   President.  I  ask 

ttianiniic'is  consent  to  have  printed  in 
toe  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  address 
entitled  "Human  Rights  In  the  Western 
feealiphere,"  delivered  by  l^r  Jack  B. 
Titt.  actlnf  legal  adviser.  IVpartment 
of  State,  before  the  sixth  conference  of 


HXWAM    KICHTS    H*    THI    WMXTEUI    RElCIBPRnS 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  a 
little  more  than  7  years  ago  the  fore^rn  min- 
isters of  the  21  Amerlcsn  Republics  assem- 
bled in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  consider  what  ac- 
tion should  be  uken  to  meet  the  grsTest 
danger  that  had  ever  threatened  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Americas  I  need  not  re- 
count the  appalling  situation  of  that  winter 
o  1»42.  whjn  the  war  lords  of  Japan  and 
Ifaxi  Germany  appeared  likely  to  cnjsh 
western  dvUltatlon  and  to  substitute  s  new 
order  of  barbarism.  Tet  even  In  that  dark 
botir.  a  distinguished  ttstesmsn.  Dr.  Padllla. 
then  foreign  minister  of  Mexico,  reminded 
his  colleagues: 

"We  have  need  of  Buch  thlrxgs  as  strategic 
msterlal    for   war.    but   there   U   one   other 
product   that   we   must   not   overlook;    free 
msn  in  America,  on  whose  brow  shsll  shine 
the  dignity  of  his  msnhood;  msn  the  con- 
sumer, the  soldier,  the  ctutodun  of  liberty." 
Or     Padffla's    stirring    words    st    Rto    de 
Janeiro  ssrve  to  remind   us  of   the  funds- 
mental  berttaft  of  the  Americas.     We  srs  sll 
the    heirs    of    such    philosophers    ss    Jesn 
Jscquss  RouMSsu  who  said:    "To  renounce 
one's   liberty   Is  to  renounce  oni's  qtiallty 
ss  s  man.  the  rights  snd  slso  ths  duties  of 
humsnlty."    This   common    love   of   liberty 
snd   respect    for   the  dignity   of   man   were 
voiced   in   North   America   by  such   men  as 
Thomai^  Jefferson  end  Tbooias  Fataa.  aatf  In 
South  America  by  such  men  as  Vranelieo  de 
Miranda.   Simon   Bolivar,   and   Jose   de   San 
Martin.     We  in  the  Americas  all  share  the 
same  tradition  of  great  Independence  move- 
ments, movements  designed  not  only  to  win 
lndepen<1ence   'or  our  crun  tries  from   arbi- 
trary foreign  rule  but  also  to  win  Independ- 
ence for  the  In.ilvidual  from  arbitrary  politi- 
cal   rule.     To   quote   snother    distinguished 
writer  of  the  Americas.  Dr   German  Arclnle- 
gas.  of  Colombia: 

"The  essential  thing  la  to  Icnow  what  the 
Americas  want,  whither  they  are  headed:  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  In  declaring  that  it  is 
toward  complete  democracy." 

"I  would  have  the  Americas  Judged  not  by 
Presidents,  nor  generals,  but  by  the  man  In 
the  street,  the  people  as  s  whole.  •  •  • 
In  Co'ombla,  Brasil,  and  the  United  States 
they  speak  different  tongues  but  a  common 
language,  the  same  immortal  accent  and 
spirit  of  liberty.  We  are  not  seeking  a  new 
order  to  benefit  a  few.  We  offer  a  new  world 
to  mankind." 

The  importance  of  preserving  these  tradi- 
tions was  brought  out  by  the  evenU  pre- 
ceding and  during  World  \  ar  11.  The  dis- 
regard of  human  rights  by  the  Narl  and 
Fascist  regimes  outraged  the  conscience  of 
decent  men  everywhere  and  made  them  real- 
ise that  International  society  could  no  longer 
Ignore  such  behavior  If  pjeace  and  clvlllaa- 
tlon  were  to  endure.  The  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942,  expressed 
the  conviction  that  victory  over  the  enemy 
powers  was  essential  to  defend  life,  liberty, 
and  religious  freedom  and  to  preserve  human 
rights  and  Justice  In  their  own  lands  as  well 
as  In  other  lands." 

In  my  own  country,  tremendous  Interest  In 
the  problem  of  humsn  rlghU  was  manlfestsd 
by  influential  private  groups  and  organisa- 
tions. In  partlcxUar.  the  Commission  to 
Studv  the  Orgsnlsatlon  of  ths  Psaos.  sstab- 
Ushed  immedlstely  after  the  ootteeak  of  ths 
Ettfopean  War.  devoted  considerable  time  to 
tas  study  of  estsbllshlng  Intemstionsl  safe- 
guaris  for  human  rlghU.  Ths  American  Law 
Institute  prspsrsd  a  draft  bill  at  rlfbta.  a 
vsr>  th-'-r  ju-jh  project  cover  in,'  n'rt  oaly^tte 
trsdi'.ional  pelttleai  rights  ol  the    - 


but  also  certain  basic  economic  and  social 
rights,  which  thst  Institute  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  ensure  effectively  freedom  of  the 
Individual  under  modem  conditions. 

We  all.  of  course,  know  and  are  proud  of 
the  leadership  taken  by  the  American  atates 
in  the  present  International  movement  to 
give  recognition  and  protection  to  basic  hu- 
msn righu.  Resolution  IX  of  the  Inter- 
Amencsn  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Pence,  held  at  Mexico  City  in  Pebrtjary 
1945 — while  the  recent  war  was  still  In  lull 
progress— cslled  for  the  formuUtlon  of  an 
Inter-Amerlcan  declaration  of  the  interna- 
tional rights  snd  duties  of  man  to  provide 
standards  to  be  observed  by  aU  the  Amerl- 
csn Republics. 

Pursuant  to  the  mandate  "f  ths.  Mexico 
City  Conference.  tl»e  Inter-Amerlcan  Jurid- 
ical Committee  studied  snd  reported  on  this 
problem  of  Intemstionsl  recognition  of  bu- 
msn  rights.     In  lu  report  made  in  1»4«  the 
Committee  pointed  out  thst  tlie  break-down 
of  International  Uw  and  order  in  19W  could 
be  very  atieecly  attributed  to  the  ability  of 
toulltarlan  fovemmenU  to  deny  their  peo- 
ples freedom  of  speech,   to  Instill  In   them 
fslse   Idess   ss   to  other   countries,   and    to 
foment  fsnstlesl  snd  vlrtotis  sentlmenu  of 
hatred  which  form  the  psychologicsl  basse 
of  aggressive  wsr.    Thus,  the  Committee  ob- 
served, "the  protection  of  the  fundsmental 
rights  of  men  in  every  land     •     •     •    Is  an 
essentlsl  condition  of  friendly  eooperstlon 
between  nstlons.    A  people  denied  the  fun- 
dsmentsl  right  of  freedom  of  speech  snd  oC 
the  press  and  of  seeess  to  the  sources  of 
information  csnnot  eooperste  effectively  with 
the  peoples  of  other  ststes  because  they  here 
no  direct  contacts  with  them,  no  wsy  of  ob- 
Ulnlng  an  unbiased  understanding  of  their 
points  of  view,  no  assursnce  that  the  policies 
ascribed  to  them  represent  their  true  sttl- 
tudes." 

In  contrast  the  Jurldlcsl  Committee  re- 
stated the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Americas, 
s  philosophy  familiar  to  us  all,  but  which 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  much:  "The  state 
la  not  an  end  In  Itself;  it  Is  only  s  means 
to  an  end;    it  is  not  In  Itself  s  source  of 
rights,  but  the  means  by  which  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  Individual  person  may  be  mads 
practlcaUy  effective.     Man  Is.  Indeed,  by  his 
very  nature  a  social  being:  he  finds  In  the 
state  th«  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  his  moraj  and  material  Interests;  but  he 
does   not   thereby  endow   the   state   with   a 
mystical  personality  of  its  own  which  jus- 
tifies  It   in   promoting   its  own   power   and 
prestige  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  which 
are  fundamental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
dignity   and   worth  of   the   individual   man 
himself.     As  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Social  Principles  of  America,  adopted  by  the 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
at  Mexico  City.  'Man  must  be  tlie  center  of 
interest  of  all  efforts  of  peoples  snd  govern- 
ments."    Not  only,  therefore,  are  particular 
governments  bound   to   respect   the   funda- 
mental rights  of  man  but  the  state  Itself 
Is  without  authority  to  override  them.    The 
Individual  man  Is  the  ultlmste  bssls  of  law, 
and  he  may  claim  his  essential  rlghU  against 
the  state  itself,  as  well  as  against  the  par- 
ticular oflkrera  of  the  government." 

The  culmination  of  this  movement  In  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  was  the  sdoptlon  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rlghu  and 
Duties  of  Man  at  Bogota.  In  April  1»48,  by 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  oi  Amer- 
ican States.  ThU  declaration  has  already 
Uken  Its  place  among  the  great  documents 
at  human  Uberty.  It  wUl  be  notable  In 
history  sr  the  ftnit  International  bill  of 
rlghU.  It  Is  signlflcant  that,  like  tke  e»- 
psrts  of  the  Amerlcsn  Law  Instltitfe. 
frsmers  of  tke 
M  was  aol  eooagli  te  sestete  tlM 
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la  ail  ttmumm 


•,  Mr   VuhtnckT.  in  th«  tTnltatf  lt»' 
Mr    f  •«r«<iti    th«  f  nrvi^n  MHtt(K«r  of 

'W9  4u  tHi .  MMpI  and  >i*«ff  «U1  MMpt 
kiMl  IIM  rtflito  of 
•Mill  M« 


»f 

la 
(Mrtngtb— lug  tta  Uniuo  Nauom  CiMrur  ao 

a<  uMmaual  luaai  t»  pve- 

flWT  racall  ifeai.  Ml  wMHUm.  Um  d«l«ta- 
«f  CulM  ■■tf  Phhumi  urfwl  Um  ■•■ 
«oof«r«>c«  to  adopt  imaMaiaMli 
a  aMteraiioo  of  Um  rtghto  uMl  tfoliw  of 
Um  MMiTiduai  wbUc  MnMo  prapMia  Ui*t 
•  Mil  of  human  rt«Jiu  bo  laehidod  m  an 
annaa  to  Om  United  NAtloiM  Cbmnm  It  waa 
mm  paaaUMo.  lo  tb«  limit«a 
%o  tansMMiU  aucb  a  dcjcumaat  M  tfeat 

Ua  aMoaiMM*  witb  tbc  aantt 
It    at    Um    caafavMM*.    Um    Arst 

bv  th«  Uoltad  Mattona  Hum*n 
Wglats  Cowmiaaion.  upon  tta  eautbiUhntMnt 
t  ymn  at/a.  waa  Um  OrafUng  of  an  intar- 
blil  q(  rt«lu*.  lUpraaantatlyaa  ol 
point  a<  *M*  particip«tc<l  ac- 
Uvely  In  UUa  work  of  Om  riiuMtaaHwi  Not 
only  did  Mbs.  FranfcUn  D.  Rooaavatt  ot  taj 
country  praakla  over  tb«  CcsMiiMlon.  but 
Important  contrUMUiona  vera  aada  by  auch 
dlaUnguiA^Md  paraona  aa  Or  Santa  Cms  of 
Chile.  Or  Aifaro  of  Panama.  Or  Fontaina 
of  Crucuay  The  Ccouniaakm.  In  addition, 
bad  before  It  the  Bogota  Declaration  to  aid 
It  in  tu  work. 

Aa  you  all  know .  th«  mlrittVTn  of  the  Oni- 
wraaJ  Declaration  of  M>«—y  Bltbts  by  the 
aaaBabty  at  Paris  in  December  IMS 
balled  aa  the  great  accomplish- 
■sent  of  that  meeting.  The  greatest  slg- 
■JAraBce  of  this  emit  la  the  fact  that  such 
a  lai«»  BtunlMr  of  naUona  with  soch  dtrcr- 
tB  laial.  potuteal.  social  aad  railgloaa 
ccuid  a^ree  to  ao  aaay  princi- 
ple te  a»  eonplcx  and  oootnrverslat  aeld 
mt  hHMn  rtcbto. 

It  la  to  be  regretted  profooadty,  bowvffr. 
Uiat  one  tmporxaat  group  of  nat<r^a^  beaded 
by  th«  Sonet  Unioo,  refuaad  to  accapt  ttaa 
CnlTeraai  Dedarattaai  of  BiMMa  Wgbts.  In 
Um  course   of   »aftMn  tha  daalaraUon.   it 

Uv«a  oC  tbe  vaatcre  world  aad  thoae  at  Um 
Soviet  bioe  ^aak  aoC  «Alf  "dtSarant  taai«uaa" 
but  aiao  "dtSareat  lassu^ea." 

Thua.  lira.  Bocaevcit  baa  otaaanred.  on  Um 
I  of  bar  faacB  of  czpcrMMc*  tak  tba 

betwaan  tba  tvo  groupa  hava  appaared 
a««n  in  the  uaa  ot  words.  Par  esampta.  the 
want  "daaaociacy"  means  one  thing  to  th« 
flDTlet  UUon  and  anothar  to  the  wcatcm 
wrrld.  To  the  SorMt  Unbsn  "democracy" 
aeeina  to  mean  a  ayatam  whereby  tbe  people 
allow  tbatr  govaroawBt  to  have  certain  abso- 
taCa  nvfata  In  aoflat  pftenw  a  "Tree  preaa" 
bi  ooa  which  tha  ala*a  iuppuHs  but  which 
aaraa  iMt  arttleMa  Om  baaia  pollctaa  ot  tha 
pnaiaaiit.  la  tba  8aw«a«  Uaioa  tba  "rlgM 
ta  ««ab"  aaama  to  waaa  that  tbe  goven- 
aaaoi  baa  abaotvta  powar  to  aaalgn  wvkass 
to  any  taab  without  ragard  to  tba  alabaa  of 
Um  paopla  tovolTed. 

_^  Aa  a  raauU  of  tba  nshalaa  tn  the  Ualtad 
~  tbls  subject.  It  issaai  dear  that 

doc  atia  adharaa  to  tbe  baate  pbi- 
ot  Bart  Mara,  who 
"Only  is  tbe 
and  tba  maana  of  gHlac 
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At   tba 
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•an  be  nu  cm  tradtcuon  between  the  gpvarn* 
int  aiid  ttu  iudividual,  bacauaa  tba  tD*Ma> 
■Mnt  \»  the  4  oUactive  individual  Tha  stats 
and  the  lndl<4ldual  in  the  U  8  »  R  arc  tuily 
baraKtntcad 

Tbua,  in  ttak  Soviet  system,  there  is  no  such 
thing  aa  lndi<  Idual  human  righta  In  tbe  seaaa 
ta  which  the  waster n  world  understands  this 
term  Praau  nably  this  la  why  tha  Soviet 
UaMa  aould  not  accept  the  Ualv«rsal  Dec- 
iaratlQB  of  I  tuman  RlghU.  since  the  ovcr- 
wbalming  tn  ijority  ol  the  United  Nations 
taA  dal««atca  rrjictad  repaaud  Soviet  efforu  to 
kloetiaaant  in  terms  of  Soviet 
tdaoiocy 

Mr    Vlablriiky   haa   frankly   stated   tn   hU 

treatlae.  The   Law  of  the  SovMt  State: 

*In  our  stJkte.  naturally,  there  la  and  can 

no  ptaca  f  i>r  freedom  odT  speech,  press,  aad 

so  on.  for  tbe  foes  of  anrtaltam      Bvery 

of  attempt  4"   their  part  to  utilize  to  the 

the  acate — that  is  to  say.  to  tha 

all  the  toUcrs — Choae  freedoms 

granted  to  tMe  toilers  muat  be  classified  as  a 

rrevnii  [tlonary  crime  to  which  article 

10,  or  one  of  tba  i 

artidea  at  tth  erladaal  code  is 

yt  spcecfa.  of  the  press,  of 
scmbly.  of  ■  ectlnga.  of  street  parades,  and 
of  demonstn  tions  are  tha  property  of  all  the 
cHMena  In  t  le  U  8.  8.  R..  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  state  upon  the  single  condition  that 
they  be  atlll:  »d  tn  accord  wtth  the  Intatcsta 
at  tha  toUan  and  to  tba  end  of  stre 
big  tba  aoeM  llat  aocial  order. 

It  Is  a  ms  tter  of  coanmon   knowledge,   of 

course,  to  wt  at  otant  the  SovMt  authorities 

bava  found  li  necaasary  to  restrict  these  free- 

tntareats  of  the  tollers.**    They 

tn  the  iijmiibiaiii    notes 

h  the  saoda  af  "coun- 

tarrevotatlorhry  crlnM."  and.  in  the  stiidy  of 

ganatlca,  aut  version  of  "the  socialist  aocial 


Of  posite 


WjUC 


:o  a  story  recently  circulated  In 

that  two  Germans  were 

banks  of  tbe  Rli>er  Spree. 

Russian   aoca  and   one   tn    the 

The  Genaaa  oi  the  Amcr- 

I^Hed   out   fiali  after  tlsh   wtth 

regularity       The    German    on 

Mnk  was  not  even  able  to  get  a 

hours  of  this  the  man  on 

Icte  shouted  across  In  exaapera- 

It  that  you  keep  polling  tn  the 

wbtle  here  I  don't  even  get  a 

Weil,"   replied   the   man   oa   tha 

over  here,  you  see.  the  t^mh 

to  open  their  mouths  ** 

or  perbapa  even  becaura 

tal     dMnaiMa     betwaen 

tbougbt.   de- 

tba  UaiMd  WbtMwa  abow  tba 

of  Uie  aatlocM  of  the  worM 

to  preaa  ahead  wtth  a  pro- 

raapect   tor   fnndaraental 


I  aaaaaoR  of  the  Oeaaral  Aa- 
adopted  the  Universal  Deela- 

of  vartoaa 
the  detenal- 


UmU  farthM  atapa  vttnt  ba  tabaa  to 
MMMUi  rtabM.     U  vaa  UM  cam* 

ammm  UuM  Um  uoivaraal  dacUrattfia  aaa 
not  aaaogll.  ainra  that  doauaMht  was  ad« 
mittadty  nnty  a  atHtitfnafll  gf  Mpirarinn  and 
had  nn  lagai  force  CotwsfMlKly  tba  Oan* 
aral  AaaamMy  aflipMM  •  UMlMldw  dirM«« 
ing  the  f4'4,t}nmt§  Add  ioAlAl  CcnumN  aa4 
tba  MiiaMN  lUglNa  CmmMmMb  Id  daiNlaiM 
u>  ■!*•  pf Mfitf  Id  Um  pMpiiraiiia  tt  •  mv- 
-ninl  an  ktmum  rHpiu,  ahMb  aauld  be  la 
traaiy  form  Mtd  «auM  aeaiaui  Idfatty  btad- 
ii.g  ubiigatioits  Air  OM  aCdMa  vfeMli  MMft 


It, 


to  M»y,  tba  taak  of  drafting 


irtalf  m  tW*  Mik)Mt  !•  mum  mm 
eifH  Hum  tlMt  ai  Hwltiaf  Ifta  iari 
The  Human  Righu  OfiMMliMian  baa 
thiB  prebMm  with  great  aaM  o«ar  tba  paat 
savaral  yaara.  m  la  avldant  (roat  tha  pvaaant 
tentative  draft  which  the  Commlsfllon  Is  now 
eoostdarlnff  and  which  was  published  by  tha 
United  Nations  In  June  IMS. 

Tha  Coaimlaaio''  tias  been  confronted 
with  three  main  problems  in  this  work. 
First,  there  has  been  the  question  of  tha 
scope  of  the  covenant,  i.  e..  what  rlghta 
should  be  included  Then  there  haa  been 
the  problem  uf  deflnhig  theae  rlghta  In  a 
way  to  protect  Individual  Ubarty  and  to  glva 
diie  raaopUtlon  to  the  right  of  the  atate  to 
maintain  public  order,  safety,  and  welfare. 
Finally,  there  has  been  the  very  important 
practical  question  as  to  the  method  of  en- 
forcing or  Implementing  the  covenant. 

The  Commission  Is  currently  endeavoring 
to  find  solutions  to  theae  problems.  We  are 
aware  of  the  dUOcuIty  of  this  task  and  that 
time  is  needed  In  all  cmintrlea  for  study. 
The  Commission  has  decided  that,  rather 
than  go  to  the  General  Assembly  for  action 
next  fail,  tba  draft  Covenant  should  be  re- 
ferred back  to  member  governments  for  study 
und  comment. 

Wtth  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  Covenant, 
the  drafting  committee  of  the  Commission 
haa  proposed — and  my  government  concurs 
In  this  view — that  thla  particular  instru- 
ment should  not  attempt  to  include  more 
than  the  civil  and  political  rights  which 
have  been  tradltionaily  accepted  m  western 
civilisation  as  tundameutal  human  rights. 
This  is  the  &r3t  serious  International  attempt 
to  create  norms  of  human  rights  as  posttlva 
law.  Certainly  If  the  great  majority  of  na- 
tions wtH  a^ea  to  a  treaty  obligating  them 
to  secure  to  the  individual  the  enjoyment  at 
traditional  political  and  civil  r1ght.s.  this  will 
b:  an  Immense  step  forward. 

If  we  look  through  the  present  draft  cove- 
nant, we  find  that  feha  rlghta  and  freedoms 
set  forth  In  it  ara  quite  familiar  concepta 
m  the  constitutional  systems  of  the  varioua 
American  states.  Among  these  are  tbe  right 
to  ILfa.  tha  risbt  not  to  ba  subjected  to  tor- 
ture, or  to  cruel  or  Inhuman  Indignity;  the 
prohibition  against  slavery  or  forced  labor; 
the  prohibition  against  arbitrary  arrest  or 
detention:  tha  right  to  freedom  of  movement 
and  of  residence;  the  right  to  fair  trial; 
freedom  of  thought  and  religion:  freedom  of 
speech;  freedom  of  assembly:  and  freedom 
of  association. 

I  am  sura  that  aH  of  ua  here  can  agree 
that  such  rights  and  tteedoms  are  tbe  mini- 
mum and  should  ba  obaarvad  la  avary  coun- 
try, but  wa  alao  know  that  thia  la  not  true 
Ln  important  areas  of  tba  world.  The  free 
nations  of  the  world — and  mAuenUai  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  this  one — have  a 
a:rave  raEponatttltty.  Wa  haw  tba  responai- 
bility  to  aavt  oar  aflorts  ia  tha  cause  of  lib- 
erty throughout  the  world.  We  have  taken 
our  stand  la  tha  Americas.  We  must  push 
forward  tn  tha  Ualtad  >ratkma  to  bring 
tba  enjoyment  ot  fundamental  human 
avaryvberc.  Paaca  can  eadure  only  whea 
nariaw*  respect  the  rt«hu  of  cUaer  nationa 
and  corernments  reapect  tha  rigbu  of  their 
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Prtfi^dfi   Committ««  on   Rclifioa  imI 
Wtlftrf  ia  th«  Armid  Foreoi 

IXTCNIION  OF  ItBMAIIKt 

nr 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

nt  TAiir'  HMIA 

IN  mi  NOUSI  or  MMIIIIfTATfVtf 

Wiinttdav,  June  t,  1949 

Mr,  DOYtK  Mr  Sp«<al(er  and  col' 
|i*(igu««,  la«t  v/«i«k  hi^rif  in  Waahlncton 
Mrn.  Doyli?  and  myielf.  and  my  flxecutiv© 
gocretary.  Rene  Bebrtng  Smith,  one 
evening  atiendcd  a  rnont  important  and 
•igniflcant  conference  of  American  citi- 
zens. The  President  of  the  United  States 
had  previously  appointed  a  committee  of 
distinguished  Amerlcan.s  to  consider  ways 
and  mean.s  of  benefiting  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  peacetime.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  person, 
attended  the  evening  ses.sion  at  which  we 
were  pre.sent  and  made  a  few  very  per- 
tinent and  constractive  remarks. 

One  of  the  most  thought-provoking 
and  malytlcal  talks  I  have  ever  heard 
in  the  field  of  armed  forces  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  the  relationship  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  ccwnmunities  of  America 
in  peacetime  was  given  by  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer  of  Washington,  D.  C.  I  obtained 
her  consent  to  have  the  same  given  to 
you,  my  colleagues,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
commend  the  same  to  your  attention. 

FoP.cwing  this  speech,  the  committee 
on  Housing.  Health,  and  Family  Welfare 
of  the  National  Conference,  agreed  that: 

First.  Housing  of  the  Serviceman's 
family  must  be  accepted  as  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Second.  The  committee  also  agreed 
that  an  over-all  authority  should  be  set 
up  either  by  the  Military  or  the  Federal 
Government,  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Lack  of  housing  for  the  peacetime  army 
was  conceded  to  be  the  most  pressing 
moral  problem  causing  many  resigna- 
tions among  officers. 

The  committee  also  placed  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  having  in  each  commu- 
nity one  place  to  Which  the  serviceman 
and  his  family  could  go  for  information 
on  all  community  services  and  for  advice, 
on  personal  and  family  problems. 

Mrs.  Meyers  address  follows: 

PROBLEMS    or    A    STANDING    ARMT    IN    A 
DEMOCRACT 

Before  I  discuss  the  variotis  points  of  view 
that  have  been  presented  here  tonight  on  the 
relationship  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  com- 
munities. I  shall  go  back  to  some  ol  my  expe- 
riences vnth  both  groups  during  2  years  ol 
almost  constant  travel  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  the  war  years. 

Day  aiter  day  and  month  after  month  1 
saw  Army  camps,  naval  stations,  and  air- 
fields as  well  as  factories  of  every  description 
whose  orderliness,  discipline,  and  efflciency 
made  you  proud  of  our  country.  But  Ircm 
those  scenes  of  technological  skUl,  perfect 
coordination,  and  expert  leadership  1  walked 
out  into  a  social  chaos  so  appalling,  Inhu- 
man, and  disgraceful  that  I  was  ashamed  of 
my  country.  Of  course,  there  were  excep- 
tions. Some  Army  installations  and  some  of 
the  new  factories  were  not  perfection.  Occa- 
sionally I  fotmd  communities,  especially  in 
the  later  penod  of  the  war.  that  were  strug- 
gling heroically  to  provide  the  war  workers  or 
the  military  personnel  with  the  basic  amenl- 


ttaa  of  Ufa.  But  aa  ■  rula  1  lived  day  In,  day 
nut,  In  war  oaitiais  whara  wbola  populatlona 
were  datarlorMitng  phvaii'sllv  tkna  mm  ally. 

■alatadly  OnviiMiii.snt  aad  voluitiaiy  bmsii- 
eif«  (lid  whHi  I  hi>y  oiuld  to  Unprova  th*  w*'r*t 
•ituatiofis  But  wa  i\9^n  taM«Ml  how  to 
handle  rilhar  Uta  niubitlMtton  ar  tba  df 
nMitoltiMildtt  af  tha  h«m«  fnml,  Whvii  tha 
ivar  anrtad  wa  wtra  MMiiMily  m  uupraparad  luf 
pMHW  MS  wa  wara  for  wm*. 

Now  wtMt  WM«  <ha  bMMl«  raMa<m  tor  thla 
dlifNU'lty  b»tWMi((  tha  ax^fti  itiuiiHiti>ni»Hi, 
tba  wmmi^^iim  »l  iMMMd  aatf  mai«riai  t- 
•uuroat  tkat  otoaradtdildM  aur  atilltary  in* 
Htaiuuona  and  ratfioiiaa  and  tha  dinragMiU  fur 
Uuatan  values,  for  indlviduui  aiunity,  and 
oomawn),  urdinary  daoMMy  that  au  utun  pie- 
vatlad  at  tha  vary  doora  of  thaaa  instituiUiiui ' 
As  I  had  vuitad  Great  Britain  In  1042  and 
studied  tha  superb  social  arraugeminits  mada 
by  tha  British  Ministry  of  War  for  iha  con- 
servation of  human  anargy  and  manpower, 
I  had  a  feeling  as  I  survayad  the  chaos  here 
at  home  that  we  Americans  were  behaving 
like  a  lot  ol  drunken  sailors  on  a  spree.  At 
times  It  seemed  to  me  as  If  our  democratic 
slogans  ware  sheer  hypocrisy  and  that  we 
hod  no  respect  for  tbe  individual,  for  the 
family,  or  for  the  children  w)io  were  the 
moat  tragic  victims  of  thli*  social  disintegra- 
tion. 

But  those  thoughts  were  the  temporary 
reaction  to  despair.  The  appalling  social 
indlfferenc'j  which  we  exhibited  durms;  the 
war.  from  whose  effects  we  are  faiill  suffering 
and  will  continvie  to  suffer  for  years  to  come, 
has  very  deep  roots  and  reasons,  reasons  that 
both  the  military  and  the  civilians  must  un- 
derstand if  we  are  now  going  to  make  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  improving  the  relationship  between 
our  peacetime  armed  forces  and  the  Na- 
tion aa  a  whole.  For  this  problem  does  not 
merely  concern  the  camps  and  the  nearby 
communities.  It  concerns  us  all.  It  con- 
cerns the  secvu-ity  of  our  whole  people  and 
the  future  ol  our  democracy. 

The  contrast  I  have  described  to  you  be- 
tween our  efQclent  camps  and  factories  and 
the  social  chaos  that  surrounded  them  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  technologically 
the  most  expert  nation  in  the  world  but  we 
haven't  begun  to  learn  how  to  apply  that 
technological  knowledge  to  the  solution  of 
our  social  problems.  We  are  a  confused  peo- 
ple because  we  are  spitt  personalities.  We 
have  forgotten  that  democracy  must  live  as 
it  thinks,  and  thmH  as  it  lives.  The  split 
m  our  civilization  between  science  and 
society,  between  the  disciplined  expert  and 
the  undisciplined  clvUian,  between  mechan- 
ical efBciency  and  social  drift — in  short,  be- 
tween authority  and  freedom — this  is  the  gap 
that  yawns  wide  between  our  military  insti- 
tutions and  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  ten- 
sions, irritations,  and  open  hostility,  which 
exist  wherever  the  armed  forces  and  civilian 
communities  come  to  grips,  represent  Just 
one  manifestation  of  this  split  that  runs 
through  our  whole  culture.  It  will  never 
disappear  until  both  sides  realize  what 
creates  the  impasse.  The  military  accuse 
the  civilians  of  apathy,  the  civUians  speak 
contemptuously  of  brass  hats.  Unless  each 
group  realizes  why  their  mutual  prejudices 
are  so  deep,  it  is  perfectly  futile  to  make  a 
purely  moral  and  patriotic  appeal  to  them 
to  cooperate  with  each  other. 

To  reconcile  the  military  and  clviUan 
mentality,  our  military  leaders  must  accept 
their  social  responaibUlties  and  the  civilian 
population  not  only  near  the  camps  but 
thrciighout  the  Nation  must  develop  more 
efficient  methods  of  jrelf  government.  These 
two  groups  have  the  difficult  task  of  bring- 
ing otir  technical  and  aocia"  sciences  closer 
together.  Since  we  shall  b  obliged  to  pro- 
tect our  country  with  arme  1  might  for  years 
to  come,  long-term  planning  for  intelligent, 
cooperative  endeavor  between  them  is  eaaen- 
tlal  to  the  safety  of  oiu  country  and  of 
western  civillzatloo. 


Il<»w  (ttan  ara  wa  to  haftn  tM  pfadMi  a( 
auMaasfut  inilltary>^vlllan  aoapaniM«in9 
Itow  ara  wa  to  uvaraotna  tha  mutual  dla- 
trust  thai  n<*w  aaik's  toatwaan  thaaa  two 
radlraily  dlflirwiit  ntutuaes  and  dlaoipllnaa? 
Now  arc  wa  ii<*ii>k  io  adHltVd  ■MttHal  IMidf* 
•tattditir  a*  N  imniw  far  wttrmtlfi  aaMMif 
Lai  u«  iNtgin  uur  "ualyaia  with  tha  aoalal 
raapoiiaihilUiaB  ol  ih-  M.>ia..iv  Tha  araal* 
aai  aaUM  al  Mctlai  ry  imimw 

haa  luna  btatt  Um  ytt^i*^M  «.;  MwuaMm  for 
ittairiad  iNmiaiMMl. 

Our  war  lapihMiiii.  aur  ttrHaB  itiMi  araaa, 
•nd  tka  piaMtii  MM*  af  4MMt  hmm  um 
mtlMuty  pftaoonat  in  m^tty  u(  our 
niiios  luva  ahdwn  u«  »M«in  and  at 
th»r«  is  tu.)  uihar  siiigia  factor  wMdll 
unUarmiiia  tamily  Ufa  and  tha  wtiola  M 
uru«r   mora   tlioroughly    than   bod   bouaUxf- 
(  ns.     In  sitvaral  of  our  camp  oom> 

1.  ^   during   tha  war,   babies  died   Ilka 

so  many  (lies,  chUdren  became  til  or  wuroed 
Ui  choraclar,  famlUes  were  broken  up.  delin- 
quency and  crinM  encouraged  merely  bacauaa 
penet'.ly  decent  Americans  were  forced  Ut 
live  like  cattle.  Jud«lng  by  tlw  reporta  on 
tile  present  military  housing  situation  gath- 
ered by  the  President's  Committee  a»^ 
Religion  and  Welfare  in  the  Armed  Forcaa, 
tho6«.  same  conditions  and  thosa  same  resulu 
can  still  be  found  in  many  of  our  camp 
communities.  Insanitary  housing,  shacks 
without  toUet  facilities,  without  running 
water  "nd  frightful  traUer  slums  are  Ui  usa: 
thouBiinas  of  officers  commute  as  much  aa 
75  miles  twice  a  day.  because  there  is  no 
place  to  live  near  .he  military  establUh- 
ments.  }*!>.Tt  are  some  of  the  comments 
from  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  commands: 
"Ten  peop'e  lost  their  lives  in  Army  struc- 
tures last  year. '  "Army  personnel  live  in 
houses  that  aie  unsafe  and  unsanitary  and 
pay  exorbitant  rents  for  them  "  "The  di- 
vorce rate  Is  staggering."  "We  send  men 
out  to  fly  complicated  airplanes  with 
troubled  mmds  " — etc. 

If  during  peacetime  the  armed  forces  are 
not  going  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
their  married  career  personnel,  they  might  as 
well  fold  up  and  forget  about  national  de- 
fense. For  the  manied  men  are  precisely 
those  most  important  to  the  armed  forces. 
Junior  officers  and  key  noncommissioned 
officers,  the  professional  cadre,  upon  whom 
the  commanding  officers  must  rely  for  the 
training  ol  the  recruits  and  for  the  whole 
discipline  and  morale  of  the  ranks.  They 
are  resigning  in  droves  and  the  reasons  most 
frequently  given  are  intolerable  bousing,  the 
danger  that  the  family  might  break  up  or 
the  children  suffer  permanent  harm  of  a 
physical  or  emotional  nature.  The  Navy 
receives  hundreds  of  request*  every  month 
for  such  hardship  discharges,  and  the  Air 
Force  estimates  that  59  percent  of  all  mar- 
ried enlisted  personnel  are  dlsaatisfled  with 
their  living  arrangements. 

We  are  spending  huge  sums  to  train  new 
recruits  to  take  the  place  of  the  married 
officers  who  resign.  II  the  replacements 
have  to  face  the  appaUlng  hardships  of  their 
predecessors,  they  too  will  resign  as  soon  a* 
their  tour  of  duty  terminates.  This  is  sheer 
waste  ol  energy,  talent,  and  money. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  question 
of  morale,  for  this  turn-over  of  officers  is 
bound  to  undermine  our  whole  military  or- 
ganization. I  thUik  It  was  Napfileon  who 
said  that  an  army  cannot  march  on  an 
empty  stomach.  It  is  becoming  equally  clear 
that  a  peacetime  army  cannot  live  without 
housing  any  more  than  It  can  march  without 
food.  If  W(B  try  to  build  up  a  mUltary  force 
by  breaking  up  family  life,  we  shall  soon  have 
neither  an  army  strong  enough  to  defend  this 
country  nor  a  country  that  is  worth  defend- 
ing. 

And  Into  this  moraUy  rotten  situation  we 
have  the  hypocrisy  to  send  chaplains  to 
preach  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  tha  toaalc 
Importance    to    aoclety    of    famUy    life.     It 
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be  far  btttar  tf  «•  b«v«  to 
Um  tvo.  «•  aw*  tk«  thaplal— '  Md- 

%D    buUd    IIBUIM, 
"Th*  llflUIMf 
to  uorwMX,  <too*nt  living  In  tb«  Hnrj 
li  iMk  «l  aAt^oat*  bouBlnc  taeUttlM. " 

M  !•  Mimny  futil*  «o  praach  about  co- 
op»r«tlT«  miltvary-clTaiAn  rv!«tionahlp  vbMi 
tA«  c<xnp«Utiv«  •rrambltnK  (or  tiM  HMll 
•T»iUble  housloff  wpmot  only 
iin  r)>Utlon«htp«  b>tw— n  th« 
two.  CupMltf  MMl  r«nt  ir>ut(lni{  InertUbly 
Uw  order  of  the  d»y.  Tbc  muiuu-jr 
by  ciTUUn  praHtaartnf.  snd  th« 
M«    tll««MHM    fclOBlIM    tlM 


art 


be  Mamcd 

at  the  tvo  pvapa.    Th*  Uteml 

X  Mktf  tbe  locat  ctmun 

bowvcr  bartl  tbey  maj  try  to 

tbe  bumsn  mtfcrtng  that  la  now  a 

In  tbetr  enTironmenta      Help 

from  tba  top  mttmtamm  at  tbe 

and  ttnm 


flor  tte  tint  tUae  our  military  leaders  are 
ifmiKi  1 1i  for  a  lante  peaeetune  aystem  of 
Bommai  defenae  The  fact  that  they  bavc 
net  UMMifftit  tbrougb  tbla  totally  new  altua- 
raaponalMmtaa  it  entails 
M  maoy  waya.  Tbe 
rery  farm  at  tbe  mllttary  bti<hfet  refiects  a 
lack  at  BMteiUB  eoncentmtion  upon  tbe  hous- 
inf  pntUem  For  tbe  flaeal  year  IMO  tbla 
buaget  earrlea  an  tt«m  of  •4ao.000.000  for 
all  euMtnictton  n*ttXa.  depots,  air  OekSs.  ad- 
mlnlatratton  butidinga.  and  family  quarters. 
Tbe  fact  that  bousing  is  not  a  aeparate  Item 
la  In  Itaalf  rereallnf .  especially  In  tbe  tlgbt 
of  tbo  faet  that  the  total  sum  allotted  to 
ujuattmttoo  rapraaacts  only  •  aoMll 
at  tb«  fOMli  required  to  meet  tba 
It  boosing  sbortace. 

But  CoDgrwB  will  ba^re  no  conQdecce  in  a 
request  for  adequate  funds  for  military 
bouataf .  tmlsna  tbe  aattmAtea  for  tbe  com- 
bined foreaa  are  aaatfe  by  pacfile  wbo  know 
they  are  talking  about  The  Army 
claimed  that  It  takes  •30,500  to 
bolld  a  1,080-square-foot  row  house  until 
tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  pared  down  tbetr 
estimate.  Why  then,  could  the  Atonjlc  Bn- 
OTfj  Commlsston  build  excellent  family 
qoarters  for  $10,000.  Just  about  half  as 
mticb?  Moreorer.  e-ch  at  tbe  three 
computes  Ita  esttmatea  on  a  different 
each  scrrtce  has  a  different  program,  and 
each  b*s  a  muIUplletty  of  agencies  concerned 
wttb  boustng  Only  a  combined  drive  for 
funds,  baaed  upon  careful  estimates 
prrndples  at  admin tet^ratlve  pro- 
cadtlre.  can  conrtnce  the  Congraaa  that 
Ing  la  a  basic  need  of  military 
Tbarefore.  It  ta  aansUal  that  a  team  of  ex- 
pert boostag  LiJti— Hanto  be  appointed  to 
unify  the  bousing  potlctas  at  tbe  three  tenr- 
toaa  and  to  draw  up  a  long-range  bousing 
program  for  tbe  Military  Bstabltshment 
CHntiWMlj.  tba  number  of  bousing  units  now 
mtdad  eaimet  all  ba  built  at  once.  But  it 
should  be  poaslble  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum appri'pintlon  that  can  be  expjected 
annually  and  then  to  formulate  a  5-  or  10- 
year  construction  plan.  The  amount  now 
wasted  In  automobiles  for  eonunuttng  oOl- 
cers  would  offset  a  large  part  of  the  costs 

Let  ta  also  call  the  sttentlon  of  the  MUl- 
tarr  BMaMlsbment  to  the  fact  that  since 
ttelr  total  budget  of  •14766000.000  was 
voted  by  tbe  House  at  ItavrasentatiTes.  ibe 
coats  for  food  and  clotting,  for  steel  and 
other  construction  materials  have  decreaaad 
at  least  10  percent  Why  cant  a  bulHHng 
pro-»ram  for  the  c<imblned  semces  be^ln  at 
once  with  tbe  enormous  sums  that  will  be 
aaved  next  year  In  tbe  purcbaae  uf  all  sup- 
pllaa  to  my  nothing  of  tha  greater  arall- 
ability  ot  labor  stace  unemptafimnt  baa  man- 
ifested Itsairt 

II  tha  mmuHry  began  a  bold  and 
It  would  speedily 
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i,  the  TICCA,  and  other  national  volun- 
tary organisations  are  Just  so  mueb  froth  on 
a  seethiac  onhtron. 

An    eiaelcntly    organized    community    Is. 
moreover,   tbe   only  proteetloii  against  the 
greatest  menace  with  which  camp  commu- 
nities are  eternally  faced.      A  big  military 
eatablUhmcnt    bring!    a   sudden    influx    of 
wealth   to   the  adjacent   cities,   towns,   and 
vlUagea.     And  where'  er  big  suras  of  money 
are  at  etake,  there  the  forcea  of  evil  collect 
like   vultures  over   carrion.      What's   more, 
these  dark  *iirds  of   prey  can  cooperate  in- 
stinctively with  each  other  as  good  people 
seldom  can.    Tbeae  evils  are  three  in  number 
and  tbey  always  go  together — prostitution, 
gambling,  and  liquor.    The  power  and  reach 
of  these  underground  forcea  are  appalling. 
An  Illustration  of  their  long  arms  la  the  fact 
that   the   Indiana   Legislature   not   lona;   ago 
voted  to  lenalize  prostitution.      Fortunately 
the  Oovemo-  had  the  courage  to  veto  the  bill. 
Don't  let  anytxxly  tell  you  that  smce  prosti- 
tution  cannot  be  eliminated   it   is   best   to 
segregate  it  in  certain  areas.     During  the  war 
the  Public  Health  Service  with  the  coopera- 
tion of   State   and   local   authorities   closed 
these  houses  near  all  the  big  encampments, 
and  after  a  short  period  the  venereal -disease 
rate  dropped  markedly.     If  you  condone  the 
existence  of  organized  proetitution,  the  gam- 
bling and  liquor  racket3  also  spring  up  right 
and  left.      The  whole  community  then  be- 
comes Infected  with  vice,  greed,  and  moral 
corruption.      During   the   war.   I   saw    such 
communities  in  which  the  city  ofBcials,  the 
Army     publlc-relatiopa    officials,    even     the 
churches  were  dcantnated  by  vlee  rings.    The 
only  time  my   veracity  and  good  will   were 
openly    attacked,    was    by   seven    clergymen 
whose  town  I  attempted  to  clean  up  by  a 
detailed  description  of  this  hellhole.     Tbey 
were    inveigled    and    the   local   Congressman 
waa  iavelfled  into  publishing  a  letter  In  the 
ComamaaaoKAL  Rscoao  stating  that  I  was  a 
liar  wboae  poisonuua  pen  had  bespattered  the 
fair  name  of  their  beautiful  city.     Such  an 
attack  could  not  be  Ignored.      Fortunately 
I  bad  as  usual  understated  the  conditions. 
So  I  wrote  a  r^al  description  of  what  went  on 
In  that  city,  ending  with  its  venereal -disease 
rate  which  was  four  tlmea  our  American  av- 
erage per  thousand  and  put  the  article  into 
the  CoNGBXsBioMaL  Bxcoao.      I  never  beard 
from  my  seven  clergymen  again. 

One  of  the  many  statements  given  me  dtir- 
Ing  the  war  by  experts  on  tbe  subject  of  or- 
ganized prostitution  was  that  of  Mayor  Wil- 
liam F.  Devlin,  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  a  former 
police-court  Judge,  who  fought  and  won  a 
tough  battle  to  clean  up  bis  city:  "It  is  my 
contention  that  houses  of  prostitution  sboiold 
be  closed.  It  Is  tbe  only  solution  of  tbe 
problem.  I  am  mindful  of  tbe  fact  tba« 
many  people,  even  some  in  authority  in  mill- 
taiy  and  civilian  life,  are  not  of  tbe  same 
opinion,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  the  experi- 
enced man  in  the  medical  or  military  fleld 
wbo  has  studied  this  problem  wbo  takes  a 
contrary  view. 

"Because  of  the  money  Involved,  every 
apparently  feaaible  argument  will  be  used  by 
tbe  profiteers  to  prove  why  bouses  of  postt- 
tution  cannot  be  closed,  all  of  which  are 
based  not  upon  ue  merits  or  dements  of 
the  case  but  upon  thel^  Interest  In  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  practice.  That  leads  us  to 
a  very  difficult  problem,  namely,  that  good, 
law-abiding  people  are  often  deceived  by 
tbeae  arguments  Such  people  even  pass  on 
these  specious  argxunents  to  others  in  the 
beUef  that  tliey  are  true. 

"I  hope  that  In  this  battle  to  control 
venereal  disease  by  cloaiug  the  houses  of 
prostitution  we  shall  be  making  a  permanent 
contribution  to  tbe  Nation's  program,  for  in 
my  opinion  what  is  good  for  tbe  soldier  Is 
good  for  tba  civilian  too.  While  this  prob- 
lem Is  vitally  important  now.  the  attack  on 
It  should  be  a  permanent  program  carried  on 
to  make  a  better  civUlzatlou  after  the  war." 
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Tou  cannot  achieve  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
Irmi  without  enforcement  by  an  honest  police 
force  that  haa  the  power  to  control  proetitu- 
tion in  taverns,  dance  balls,  and  on  the 
■Creets.  Nor  can  you  rely  on  the  military 
venerea] -diseaae  rate  as  a  sign  that  tbe  situa- 
tion Is  under  control.  That  rate,  thanks  to 
penicillin,  has  been  lowered  everyvrhere  ex- 
cept In  the  military  installations  near  the 
Mexican  border.  The  only  defense  Is  a  well- 
organ  Ixed  community  that  la  eternally  vigi- 
lant and  ready  at  all  times  to  defeat  the 
scavengers  that  profit  from  vice 

The  best  answer  to  the  destructive  social 
Influence  wttb  which  you  will  have  to  con- 
tend la  wholesome  recreation  that  will  keep 
down  the  number  of  street-corner  soldlera — 
the  boys  who  Just  hang  around  because  there 
lent  a  single  tblng  for  them  to  do.  Tbe  first 
requirement  is  plenty  of  attractive,  dean 
eating  places  wboae  sanitary  conditions  arc 
under  constant  inspection,  and  where  the 
food  is  decent  without  being  exorbitant  in 
price.  Don't  let  tbe  men  get  disgruntled  be- 
cause they  spend  most  of  their  leisure  time 
standing  in  line  for  a  meal. 

The  management  of  tbe  local  USO  facili- 
ties is  the  next  moat  imptx^tant  item.  I  have 
been  in  big  USO  buUdlngs  that  felt  like  a 
morgue  and  tbe  troops  bated  them.  Unless 
the  people  in  charge  of  the  USO  recreation 
quarters  like  their  work  and  put  their  whole 
sou's  into  tbe  Job,  the  investment  is  a  dead 
loss.  There  must  be  gaiety,  life,  music, 
dancing,  cheerful  sitting  and  sports  rootna 
in  these  buildings  and.  above  all,  a  friendly 
welcome  if  they  are  to  be  what  they 
be.  the  favorite  and  the  most  resj 
meeting  place  for  tbc  soldier  on  leave  and  tbe 
young  girls  of  the  conununity. 

Above  all.  tbe  USO  must  categorically 
forbid  tbe  breaking  up  of  their  recreation 
halls  into  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
centers.  It  ta  deception  of  tbe  public  which 
supplies  the  funds  for  a  United  Service  to 
Introduce  this  divisive  influence.  In  one 
conununity  where  this  dishonesty  was  per- 
mitted, tbe  GI's  showed  more  sense  than 
tbe  weak-kneed  authorities  wbo  wanted  to 
separate  tbe  religious  groupa.  Tbe  Protea- 
tant  USO  happened  to  be  the  biggest  and 
the  most  cheerful.  So  tbe  three  groups  all 
congregated  there  together  and  even  ad- 
mitted the  Negro  recruit.s  although  tbe  city 
was  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  USO  :md  poa- 
slbly  also  tbe  Red  Croes  should  face  tbe  fact 
that  the  many  email  southern  towns  near 
big  military  Installations  cannot  possibly  af- 
ford to  create  an  adequate,  varied  and  suc- 
ceeaful  recreation  program  for  huge  num- 
bers of  soldiers.  Tbey  Just  can't  afford  It. 
Tb«Tfore,  these  communities  should  get  tbe 
highest  priority  and  tbe  finest,  most  varied 
eqTiipment  furnished  by  the  USO  or  any 
other  organization.  Otherwise  the  boys  are 
sure  to  take  to  drink  in  these  impoverished 
communities.  And  bad  liquor  at  high  prtcea 
leads  to  endless  trouble. 

I  also  recommend  to  the  USO  and  the 
Red  Cross  an  idea  of  great  value  which  waa 
carried  out  during  the  war  by  the  TWCA. 
an  organization  that  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  for  its  practical  social  pio- 
neering. When  tbe  soldier's  wife  and  baby 
come  to  see  him  or  to  Join  him.  they  arrive 
with  no  accommodations  and  little  money. 
Sometimes  it  takes  several  days  before  tbey 
find  the  head  of  the  family.  With  crowded 
hotels  and  exorbitant  room  renu,  these  poor 
women  are  stranded  unless  somebody  holds 
out  a  helping  band.  To  take  care  of  these 
helpless  mothers  with  small  children,  the 
TWCA  set  up  hotels  where  they  cotild 
spend  one  or  two  or  three  nights.  They 
could  leave  the  children  there  trader  super- 
vision while  the  mothers  were  looking  up 
the  soldier  husband  or  rushing  abotrt  to  find 
permanent  quarters.  1  know  nothing  that 
was  a  more  hinnane  contrlbtrtion  to  thoee 
first  awful  days  of  getting  adjusted  to  a  new, 
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strange  and  over-crowded  community  and 
to  good  relations  between  the  town  and  tbe 
poet. 

In  all  of  these  problems  of  adjustment  to 
new  social  conditions,  special  consideration 
must  be  given  to  Negro  recruits  and  tbetr 
famUlea  eepedally  in  the  South.  I  have 
seen  Negro  troops,  nurses  and  other  person- 
nel spend  their  whole  three  days'  leave  trying 
In  vain  to  get  transportation. 

And  don't  forget  that  in  towns  where  seg- 
regation of  otir  Negro  fellow  cltlaens  is  un- 
avoidable, they  also  want  to  eat  and  to  have 
a  good  time.  The  armed  services  are  now 
meeting  tbc  problem  of  segregation  in  aa 
honeat  manner  within  the  Military  btab- 
Uriunenu.  Tbe  treaunent  of  our  Negro 
troops  outside  tbe  post  is  Just  as  important 
to  the  bettering  of  race  relations.  And  if, 
for  example,  the  local  communities  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  establUh  adequate 
transportation  for  Negro  soldlera.  then  the 
camp  commander  should  sup|Ay  extra 
bumps  for  them. 

In  other  words.  In  this  aa  In  all  other  d- 
vllian  efforts  to  make  tbe  enlisted  personnel 
feel  at  home,  the  local  community  must 
have  the  constant  cooperation  of  the  local 
military  commander.  I  found  during  tbe 
war  that  a  few  of  otir  post  commanders  un- 
derstood how  to  work  with  tbe  local  com- 
mumty  leadership.     Most  of  them  did  not. 

All  three  military  services  should  be  given 
systematic  training  in  the  social  aspects  of 
camp-community        relationshipM.  West 

Point,  Annapolis,  and  tbc  Air  Force  com- 
mands should  establish  educational  pro- 
grams conducted  by  our  most  pno^laal  so- 
cioioglats  m  the  importance  of  the  social  en- 
vironment to  peacetime  military  operations. 
Had  this  been  done  at  the  close  of  tbe  war, 
our  military  leaders  might  have  learned 
more  quickly  that  you  cannot  dump  sev- 
eral tbovisand  families  on  an  already  over- 
crowded community  and  expect  a  happy 
ending  to  the  story.  It  only  makes  tbe 
armed  forcea  look  silly  when  local  camp 
commanders  get  the  townspeople  together. 
as  tbey  sometimes  do,  and  call  them  a  lot 
of  grafters.  Rapacity,  greed,  and  profiteer- 
ing are  inevitable  when  bouses  are  few  and 
applicants  are  many.  I  think  the  military 
leaders  should  remember,  and  our  country 
and  tbe  Congress  should  remember  that  nei- 
ther the  military  personnel  nor  the  local 
communities  are  responsible  for  tbe  fact 
that  tbey  have  been  forced  upon  each  other 
nor  for  tbe  unsanitai^  bousing  to  which 
both  tbe  native  population  and  the  invaders 
are  now  condemned.  During  the  wsr  un- 
healthy, inhuman,  and  indecent  Living  con- 
ditions could  be  excused.  They  can't  be  ex- 
cused in  times  of  peace.  Tbe  armed  forces 
might  just  as  well  make  up  their  minds 
right  now  that  tbey  will  never  achieve  good 
relations  with  the  civilian  population,  until 
housing  is  acoepted  as  tbe  social  responsi- 
bility of  the  top  military  commands  and  tbe 
Congreaa.  But  the  mere  proapect  that  this 
vital  question  is  being  thought  through  and 
that  a  program  of  conatruction  has  been 
carefully  planned,  wlU  immediately  bring 
local  cooperation  into  play  and  transform 
the  atmosphere  in  every  military  area 
throughout  tbe  land. 


Ike  Farmer  Kiiiidde  Ub^? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  XXHAXA 

Df  THE  HOCSK  OP  REPRBSENT All V eM 

Wednesday.  June  S,  1949 

Ht.    HARVEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 


o«B,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 

tbe  Mtmcie  <Ind.)  Star  of  June  4.  IMt: 

wnx  TBz  FASMn  xjrccKi.a 

Tbe  farmcra  of  America  have 
a  challenge  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran- 
nan.  Will  you  be  the  first  to  surrender  yotir 
llberttee  to  tbe  state  under  the  Tkix  Deal 
program?  Mr.  Brannan  haa  praaanNd  hla 
farm  program  to  Congraaa.  Be  ttmmmOM  the 
power  to  control  tbe  production  and  tbe 
distrlbutkin  of  farm  products  in  America. 
He  seeks  tbe  power  to  tax  every  farmer  wbo 
produces  and  sella  mora  than  be  la  told  to 
produce  and  seU.  He  wants  to  be  able  to 
pttnalln  the  nieceaaful  farmer  for  high  pro> 
ductlon  at  low  cost  and  to  substdiae  the  un- 
successful farmer  for  low  production  at  high 
eost.  The  bait  be  offers  the  farmers  is  a 
subsidy,  a  temporary  bonus  for  the  surrend«r 
of  permanent  freedom. 

The  Brannan  farm  program  la  only  oaa 
step  removed  from  the  program  of  British 
socialism  which  not  only  controls  produc- 
tion and  distribution  but  also  has  the  power 
to  seise  farms  and  oust  their  owners  for 
refusing  to  go  akmg  with  the  Government 
program.  That  power  will  be  necessary  In 
the  future  if  Mr.  Brannan's  praglMU  la  folng 
to  work. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  told  tbe  American 
people  before  the  American  Revolution  waa 
even  started  that  "They  that  can  give  up  ea- 
sential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary 
safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety." 
That  Is  the  question  befcnre  the  American 
farmer  today.  The  safety  Mr.  Brannan  offers 
is  certain  to  be  temporary.  Tbe  loss  of  liberty 
he  demftnd^  is  bound  to  be  permanent.  Tbe 
subsidy  be  offers  depends  solely  on  congraa- 
siona:  appropriations.  What  will  happen  if 
Congress  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  the 
money  the  farmers  are  promised?  Are  Amer- 
ican fanners  willing  to  put  themselves  and 
their  farms  completely  into  tbe  bands  of  Mr. 
Brannan  and  the  Congress} 

If  tbe  fanner  is  the  ftrst  to  become  the 
economic  ward  of  the  Government  be  will 
be  the  first  to  become  tbe  political  prisoner 
of  the  Government,  ftar  If  his  livelihood 
depends  upon  government,  if  he  loses  his 
freedom  to  grow  and  to  seU  what  he  plaaaea, 
he  has  lost  his  political  independence  in  the 
bargain. 

Tbe  nghtieth  Congress  passed  a  farm  pro- 
gram based  on  free  enterprise  with  fiexible 
price  supports  and  grounded  in  freedom  from 
Government  dictation.  The  Democratic 
platform.  President  Truman,  and  Secretary 
Brannan  himself  all  supported  and  pialssd 
that  program.^  But  now  the  welfare  state 
has  supplante^^ree  enterprise  In  tbe  admin- 
istration councils  and  they  seek  to  impose 
upon  the  American  fanner  a  Socialist  pro- 
gram borrowed  from  the  harassed  and  pov- 
erty-stricken British,  the  destitute  Germans, 
and  the  enslaved  Russians.  We  don't  be- 
Ueve  the  free  farmers  at  America  will  ever 
knuckle  down  to  that. 


McGref  or  WtU  H^M  Conf  erencM  b 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  HARRY  Mc€REGOR 

or  OHIO 
ZBT  THE  OOnSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  t,  1949 

Mr.  McGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  haa 
always  been  my  policy  to  keep  in  con- 
gtant  contact  with  the  people  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Ohio  District,  whom  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress.    I  am  anxious  to  learn 
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what  the  foUu  back  home  are  thinking 
about.  In  order  to  follow  this  policy.  I 
have  attempted  to  make  myself  available 
to  my  conatltuents  so  they  might  dis- 
cuss with  me  their  views  relative  to  na- 
tional issues  and  abo  to  give  me  the  op- 
portunity to  be  of  service  to  them  as  their 
ConRres-^man. 

In  accordance  with  my  annual  proce- 
dure, during  the  period  of  our  oCBcial 
congressional  recess.  I  plan  to  visit  the 
six  counties  of  the  district.  I  have  made 
arrangements  to  be  at  the  courtrooms  of 
the  county  courthouses  from  9  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m..  and  have  set  forth  the  following 
schedule: 

Monday  and  Tuesday.  August  15  and 
16.  Ashland.  Ashland  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday.  August  17 
and  18.  Mansfield.  Richland  County. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  August  19  and 
20.  Mount  Vernon.  Knox  County. 

Monday  and  Tuesday.  August  22  and 
23.  Delaware,  Delaware  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday.  August  24 
and  25.  Newark.  Licking  County. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  August  26  and 
27.  Coshocton.  Coshocton  County. 

I  have  been  most  gratified  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  In  the  past  and  interest 
shown  by  the  number  of  constituents 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  our  con- 
ference plan. 

No  appointments  are  necessary,  and  I 
look  forward  to  meetuig  a  greater  num- 
ber this  year,  as  I  am  certain  we  all  have 
problems  of  personal  and  national  Inter- 
est to  disciiss.  which  will  be  of  mutual 
benefit.  I  urge  my  constituents  to  con- 
fer with  me  on  the  date  most  convenient 
to  them  -SO  thati  may  have  their  views, 
which  will  aid  me  In  representing  them  In 
Congress. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Stepbea  T.  Early 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALiroam* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TTVES 

Wednesday.  June  9^^949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, the  evening  of  May  25.  last.  Mrs. 
Doyle,  my  executive  secretary.  Rene 
Sebrlng  Smith,  and  I  attended  the  con- 
ference here  at  Washmgton.  of  the  Pies- 
ident's  Committee  on  Religion  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  Armed  Services.  The  Presi- 
dent him.seir  attended  and  spoke  Inspir- 
Ingly  to  the  large  number  In  attendance. 
He  hunself  had  appointed  this  impor- 
tant committee  about  a  year  before. 
The  message  of  the  President  was  printed 
In  Washington  daily  papers  the  next 
day. 

The  following  address  by  Hon  Stephen 
T.  Earlj'.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
clearly  a  vigorous  contribution  to  sound 
thinking  and  national  decision.  Mr. 
Early  authorized  me  to  place  It  to  your 
attention.     I  am  proud  to  do  so. 

»i>atM   ST    Ho.v.   rrspHXN   T.   kaslt.   otydu 
ucarruiT   or   oktem^s 

Mr.  Ch&lrm*a.  lUsUnguuhcd  gueau.  ladlfs 
•Qd  fvntlemen.  your  pr«Mnc«  her*  tn  the 
Mauooai  Capltai  bean  wltncM  to  ih«  in«gul- 
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publie  spirit.    This   Is   rein- 
fact  that  th*  clTlc  task  which 
here  carries  with  It  no  shout  of 
I  to  great  public  acclaim.     Tour  re- 
iiere  Is  a  reward — Ilea  In  the  do- 
splrit;   In  the  knowledge  that 
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hav*  passed   since  our   great 

were  demobilized  and  reab- 

natlonal  life.     Four  years  have 

w*   put   th*  dark   and   bloody 

war  aside  and  turned  again  to 

of  our  fruitful  land.    But 

kew  world  of  peace  and  brother- 

to  materialize.     EvU  thrived  and 

rubble  of  broken  cities  and  In 

of  ravaged  countrysides. 

ifter  country  drowned  in  the  dark 

rolling   outward    to   engulf   the 

choice  was  clear  but.  nonethe- 

Wliat   remained   of   the   free 

.o  be  preserved  regardless  of  coat, 

sacrifice.     Thus,  once  again  an- 

tlon  of  young  America  began  to 

recruiting  stations.     Today  that 

at  the  unprecedented  peace- 

of    l.flOO.OOO.     It    should    be    a 

infinite  pride  to  all  of  us  that  of 

number   only   30.000   were 

under  the  Selective  Service  Act 

\  he  Congress  last  year.     One  mU- 

and  seventy  thousand  are 

No  nation  in  the  history  of  th* 

produced  a  military  establish- 

ipproachlng  this  size  on  a  voltm- 

Thls  Is  a  matter  for  pride,  but 

natter  for  thought. 

we  are  agreed  that  we  must 

military  establishment  adequate 

of  the  day.     But   we  are  also 

we  have  small  stomach  for  com- 

Itary  service,  if  It  Is  possible  to 

n   In  this  dark  and  dangerous 

woiild  avoid  compulsion,  then. 

well  advised  as  citizens  to  let 

realize  that  we  are  proud  of 

we  are  proud  of  their  hazardous 

outer  edges  of  the  free  world. 

proud  of  the  uniform  they  wear. 

I  not  enough.     We  must  go  be- 

We  must  come  to  gripe  with  the 

neglect  that  has  always  charac- 

conduct  toward  the  serviceman 

peace.     We  must  come  to  grips 

evils  that  stalk  htm  In  our 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in 

to  maintain  our  armed  fQrces 

teer  system  and  If  we  are  to 

high-quality  men  we  require,  the 

iple  must  realize  that  they  are 

a  problem  unique  in  our  peace- 
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his  cotintry.  All  in  all.  then,  he  differs  great- 
ly from  the  prewar  professional  who,  all  too 
frequently,  turned  to  the  service  as  a  refuge 
from  economic  disaster  or  social  failure.  We 
wotild  do  well  to  make  the  differentiation 
and  to  keep  that  picture  sharp  and  clear  In 
our  minds. 

My  second  point,  though  obvious,  carries 
with  it  a  certain  sense  of  shock.  Personally. 
I  think  it  should,  for  It  drives  home  again  the 
heavy  civic  obligation  that  rests  with  Ixsth 
our  military  and  civilian  leaders.  Each  year, 
some  400.000  men  are  l>elng  returned  to  the 
ClvU  community  after  a  svibstantlal  period 
of  service.  Last  year  the  armed  forces  gradu- 
ated twice  as  many  men  and  women  as  our 
colleges  and  universities.  This  underlines 
the  fact  that  by  sheer  numerical  strength  the 
National  Military  Establishment  has  become 
the  greatest  single  educational  force  In  our 
coimtry.  And  it  tmderllnes  the  additional 
fact  that  we  are  rapidly  buUdlng  up  a  tre- 
mendous body  of  young  citizens  whose 
mental,  moral,  and  social  outlook  has  been 
shaped  In  considerable  degree  by  the  mUltary. 

This  means  that  mUitary  training  cannot 
be  our  sole  objective.  Our  obligation  to  the 
Nation  transcends  that.  We  miist  make  cer- 
tain that  these  young  men  rettim  to  their 
homes  t>etter  and  more  useful  citizens, 
strengthened  by  self-dlsclplln*  and  forti- 
fied in  the  democratic  faith. 

Our  military  leaders  are  not  only  aware 
of  their  responsibility  in  this  field  but  are 
moving  with  Increasing  vigor  and  Imagina- 
tion to  meet  the  challenge  It  presents.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  conference  you  wUl 
undoubtedly  hear  more  of  this  from  other 
speakers.  My  point  Is  simply  this:  The  prob- 
lem presented  cannot  tie  and  should  not 
be  met  by  the  military  alone.  It  is  a  matter 
of  high  priority  concern  to  every  American 
citizen,  for  at  bottom  It  Is  their  country, 
their  freedoms,  their  Institutions,  and  their 
sons  who  are  intimately  Involved. 

The  opportunity  for  the  civil  community 
to  assist  In  this  essential  undertaking  are 
limited  only  by  imagination  and  enterprise. 
It  Is  not  my  intent  to  explore  this  richly 
rewarding  field  for  Mr.  Well  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  examined  the  subject  thoroughly 
and  win  present  their  views  to  you  in  due 
course.  But  I  do  wish  to  touch  on  several 
matters  that  appear  to  me  to  t>e  of  prime 
importance. 

The  serviceman  Is  hungry  for  civilian  con- 
tacU;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  always  l>een. 
But  today  he  has  greater  opportunities  to 
satisfy  this  hunger  than  ever  before.  In 
general  he  Is  free  from  Friday  evening  untU 
Monday  morning.  Even  the  newest  recruit 
draws  $75  a  mouth  and  this  $75.  plus  train, 
plane,  and  bus.  wMi  carry  him  far  and  fa«t. 
Thus,  every  week  Md  and  virtually  every  city 
In  our  broad  land  ts  cast  In  the  role  of  boat 
to  thousands  of  thaa*  young  fighting  men. 
For  5  days  a  week  the  military  is  responsible 
for  the  decent  ordering  of  their  lives;  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week  that  responsibility 
devolves  upon  the  clvU  community.  If  the 
t)etter  elements  of  our  society  fall  to  rise  to 
this  challenge,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
those  who  batten  on  the  young  and  lonely 
will  take  over.  In  my  Judgment,  this  moral 
responsibility  of  our  clvUlan  societv  should 
figure  prominently  In  your  counsels. 

I  have  referred  repeatedly  to  the  great 
numbers  of  young  men  In  our  armed  forces 
today.  Therefore,  it  may  strike  you  as  some- 
thing of  a  paradox  when  I  say  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  our  servicemen  are  married 
than  ever  before.  In  1938.  20  percent  of  our 
men  were  married:  today  that  has  Increased 
to  more  than  30  percent.  In  great  part  these 
are  the  men  who  have  decided  to  make  mili- 
tary service  a  career:  these  are  our  profes- 
sionals In  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  They 
furnish  the  maturity  and  the  stability  we 
must  have.  They  are  our  indispensable 
trainers.  By  them  and  tlirough  them  w* 
maintain  th*  basic  continuity  of  oar  mili- 
tary skills. 
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since  the  war's  end,  this  group  has  suf- 
fand  great  hardship  by  reaaon  ef  cor  inflated 
■tiawiiii]  by  rapid  and  tmavoldable  etumges 
of  station,  but  aboivc  all  9lse  by  their  ta- 
ablltty  to  find  adequate  housing  fc»'  their 
lamilles.  The  conditions  under  whleh  ttaov- 
aanclc  of  these  devoted  soUiiers.  sailers,  and 
ainaen  llv*  beggar  description.  The  result 
ts  precisely  the  result  that  coxild  be  pre- 
dicted. The  morale  of  this  group  Is  rapidly 
kreaklng  down.  These,  the  men  whom  we 
can  least  afford  to  lose,  we  are  losing  at 
ma  alarming  rate.  Those  who  arc  trying  to 
stick  It  out  are  low  In  spirit  and  preoccupied 
with  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  fam- 
ines. Men  In  such  frame  of  mind  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  bring  enthusiasm  and 
top-flight  leadership  to  their  organizations. 
As  a  matter  of  national  security,  this  situa- 
tion demands  Immediate  attention;  as  a 
simple  matter  of  humanity.  It  cries  for  It. 

I  trust  that  this  conference  will  face  that 
problem  squarely  and  put  It  high  on  its 
agenda  Our  National  Government  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  its 
military  men  for  years;  in  fact,  if  our  armed 
forces  remain  at  their  present  size,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  never  l>e  able  to  meet  It. 
Therefore,  we  mtist  look,  as  always,  to  the 
public  spirit  of  our  cltlsena  for  help. 

The  cities  and  towns  close  to  our  military 
ImHHstVmn  can  protect  oar  service  people 
from  the  rent  gougcrs.  That  alone  would 
be  a  major  contribution.  But  they  can  do 
more  than  that.  They  can  plan  organized 
drrvea  to  find  modest  but  decent  living  ac- 
comaoodations  for  the  families  of  our  men 
tn  uniaed  space  In  private  homes.  In  time 
of  disaster,  we  are  always  able  to  find 
for  the  homeless;  surely  we  should  ba 
to  find  shelter  for  thoee  whose  very 
Is  our  greatest  gtiaranty  against 
able  disaster. 

The  several  matters  I  have  touched  on 
are  obvtaOBty  but  a  part  of  the  great  task 
that  confronts  us.  Every  American,  in  uni- 
form or  out.  mtist  share  in  that  task.  The 
stakes  are  too  great  to  riafc  ttfire.  Indeed, 
the  consequences  of  failora  are  too  dread- 
ful for  the  freeman  to  contemplate.  The 
evils  that  walk  the  world  today  cannot  be 
met  by  eleventh-hoxir  expedients,  nor  can 
they  he  contained  by  military  might  and 
material  power  alone.  Today,  as  always,  cur 
iry  strength  and  our  dric  strength 
In  the  human  heart.  In  the  hamim 
spirit.  Our  fighting  men  derive  their  moral 
strength  and  their  sUying  pow«r  from  you. 
their  fellow  citizens.  A  military  force  that 
trains  without  a  deep  abiding  tielief  in  the 
country  It  Is  pledged  to  defend  and  without 
a  firm  conviction  that  it  is  held  tn  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  Its  countrymen,  will 
rrjliiisit  at  the  first  shock  of  tjsttle.  Tbe 
standards  of  victory  are  planted  in  the  heart 
of  a  military  organization  tiefore  that  mili- 
tary organization  evo-  engages  in  combat — or, 
tbare  is  no  victory.  May  you  address  your- 
selves to  this  great  undertaking  with  that 
thiought  in  mind. 


Ab  Aaswcr  to  tW  F^te  atmi  MhltmSmg 
Statemcnti  Refardiof  tiie  Cost  of  t^ 
H«as«$  Leftslatioe 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SA6ATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

DT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdajf,  Jtitte  8, 1949 

Mr.    8ABATH.     Mr.    Speaker,    for    S 

weeks  an  application  for  a  rule  has  been 
pending  beior e  the  Committee  on  Ruks 


relative  to  the  much-needed  country- 
wide tow-cost  housing  and  sluni-clear- 
anee  bilL  Because  ot  the  misleading. 
yes.  false  statements  Issued  and  publi- 
cized by  the  real -estate  lot>by.  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
the  Republican  National  Committee  that 
have  fed  some  of  tbe  Members  with  false, 
untrue,  and  adulterated  statements  as 
to  tbe  cost  and  need  of  this  honoring  bin. 
I  have  been  unable  to  report  out  a  nile 
on  this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Hotise  reported  this  bill 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  7.  All  possible  dilatory 
excuses  and  delays  have  been  made,  the 
last  one  occurring  last  week  when  a  re- 
quest was  made  by  one  of  the  Members 
for  an  opinion  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 
sTATCicETrr  raoM  mascToa  or  tkk  sintSAC  or 

THZ  BVDGTr 

In  conformity  with  the  request  as 
above-mentioned,  I  recwved  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  Hon.  Prank  Pace,  Jr.. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  I  shall  include  in  my  remarks  in 
the  hope  that  ail  the  Members  who  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  not  only  the  veterans 
but  of  millions  of  other  people  seeking 
decent  living  accnniimo<l»tions,  will  read 
and  digest  It  and  oM«iB  the  true  facts. 
This  statement  will  positively  refute  the 
reckless  statements  made  on  the  part  of 
those  who  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  expressing  in  the  main, 
the  opposition  of  all  the  interests  against 
this  legislation.  The  statement  follows 
Ertcrrnvi  Omci  of  thk  PBBsnmcr, 

SVWEAJJ  or  THI    BTJDGIT. 

June  6.  1949. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rul-ta, 
House  of  Representmtivea, 

Wmikiwfton,  D  C. 

Mt  D«a«  M*-  Sabath:  This  Is  tn  reply  to 
vour  letter  f  June  I.  19*9.  regarding  H.  S. 
4009,  a  bill  establUhing  a  national  housing 
policy  and  authorizing  programs  for  slum 
clearance  and  urlsan  redevelcpment.  low-rent 
public  ho^pftpg.  tyimiiac  raaaareh  and  farm 
K  ■■■■■■n  la  yoor  teCtar  yoa  Inquire  whether 
th*  bill  kaa  ban  approved  by  th*  Duisau  of 
the  Budget  and  ask  three  specific  qoeaUoDs 
related  to  the  financing  arrangements  con- 
tained the  proposed  legisiatkm. 

With  respect  to  your  statement  that  ""We 
can  find  no  evidoace  tn  the  record  th«  this 
bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget."  'be  following  facts  are  deemed 
pertinent: 

Page  SS  of  the  printed  hearings  on  H.  R. 
4009  tsefore  tbe  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  contains  a  statement  of  the 
fiooslng  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
that  enactment  of  this  legialation  woald  be  In 
aeeard  with  tbe  fugiaia  of  the  Presidoit. 
Tho  /yiaiiiifcHJi  stni"  was  awttwristd  to  maks 
this  statement  foOowlng  a  detailed  review  of 
the  proposed  legislation  tn  the  Executive 
Ofllce  of  the  President  In  consoltatton  with 
other  executive  d^aarorventw  and  sgsnrlfFi 
concerned.  Tbs  MmtaiiUtai.  attar  ilasUsr 
review  In  the  Executive  Ofltos.  also  advlaad 
the  Committee  en  Banking  and  Currency  in 
Ittters  dated  May  9  and  May  10.  1949,  that 
It  of  aascadiaents  transmitted  with 
Isttcts  (asoa.  aSik  Mil  and  Mb  in  tks 
bill)  wooM  ba  bt  aeeottf  wtib  tba 
program  of  tlM  PresMcnt. 

With  respect  to  your  tlows  specific  ques- 
tions on  wn*r«-i«i  azraaflemcnts,  I  hav*  th* 
following  coalmen  ts: 

(1)  Tou  state  that  section  103  (b)  au- 
thorizes tba  Adaatabttabar  to  cattr  tnco  oon- 
tr^cts  to 


for  slum  eiearano* 
pia^gmg  the  faith 
to  pafaacnt  of  such 
sppropr^.atlona   for 


to  local 
and  urban 
aL   th*  Unii 
grantSk  and 

thia  pwrposs.  and  In^tai'*  whether  this  sub- 
sectloQ  does  not  "m  effect  ecnsutut*  an  ac- 
tual appropriation  for  future  years  which 
cannot  tie  reviewed  in  any  way  by  the  proper 
appropriating  committacs  of  cbc  Hooae  and 
Senate." 

First,  may  I  point  out  that  section  103  ( b) 
(p.  10.  lines  15-1«|  specifically  provides  that 
total  autboriaations  for  capttal  grants  shall 
not  exceed  9600.000.000,  rather  thaa  tks 
MOO.OOO.OOO  stated  m  yoor  letter. 

Second,  the  prorisions  of  section  103  <b) 
wotild  not  constitute  .*n  actiisi  appropria- 
tion: they  woold.  of  coarse,  constitute  a  firm 
commitment  at  tbe  Federal  Government. 
This  type  of  commitment  is  net  unusual 
where  the  Federal  HsssiMaMiif  ii  role  is  aam 
at  assisting  Stata  aad  locM  agencies,  and 
those  agencies  need  e  clear  i 
for  their  financing  and 
Federal  la^siaMai  authorizing  grairts  for 
pubhc  reads  swrtatn  examples  of  tbis  type 
of  eommitment. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  propaasd  grattts  for  situa 
deanuaee  and  urban  miliiib^miiiil.  munld- 
palttisa  and  other  local  poblle  f— i-*"-  must 
enter  into  land  purchase  piupaaia.  auUte  ar- 
ran^HMKlB  for  land  ciearance  and  prepara- 
tion for  mose.  and  aecxire  the  necessary  leg- 
islative autlKKlty  and  funds  (or  these  pur- 
poses. For  local  public  i^encles  tc  engage 
in  sadi  actlTtties  snccessfnlly  they  must 
have  advance  — iiiriiii  i.  tlirougb  cammft- 
mento  o€  thm  type  aotlimiaetf  tn  tlitB  bfil.  that 
Federal  fimdbi  will  be  available. 

Furthermore,  while  tlse  Appropriations 
Committees  would  not  review  the  Initial  au- 
thorizations for  these  capital  grants  It  would 
be  inaccurate  to  say  that  they  cannot  review 
the  appropriattons  tn  any  way.  Payment  of 
tbesr  grants  could  be  tuadt  only  on  the  tMsia 
of  specific  snntMl  spproprlatloaa.  hence  only 
after  review  l>y  tbe  Approptiatlopa  Commit- 
tees. This  reriew  would  surely  include  not 
only  an  ezaminstlon  of  the  amounts  needed 
to  carry  out  tbe  contracts  mtered  Into  un- 
der the  act.  but  also  an  appraisal  of  tbe  basbs 
poltcies  being  followed  tn  administcrtng  tba 
prugram. 

f2)  You  state  that  section  205  (a)  author- 
izes contracts  to  maJce  apr-^ai  contributions 
to  local  public  agencies  for  low-rent  public 
bousUig  aggi qgattng  not  more  **i»r\  t43Q.- 
000.000  per  year  for  40  years,  and  inquirs 
whether  the  Bureau  favors  Twoirtpg  ^  binding 
commitment  of  this  type  for  outright  grants 
wtthotrt  any  BpBltrtllty  of  review  In  the  next 
44  years? 

First,  section  309  (a)  (p.  41.  Unes  14-15) 
specifically  limits  total  annual  contributions 
authorized  to  not  more  than  $400,000,000 
per  year,  rather  than  tbe  Cour  htmdred  and 
eighty  million  Indicated  in  your  letter.  This 
means  ttiat  tbe  maximum  could  not  excead 
sixteen  billion. 

As  s  practical  matter,  however,  the  maxi- 
mum anmxal  contrllmtKm  would  not  t>e  paid 
either  for  ttie  maxtmuni  number  of  years  or 
at  the  marlTTrnm  annual  rate.  Althoogh  tJic 
maximum  numlier  of  years  for  wliich  tha 
Federal  Cover  mnent  cotdd  contract  to  malts 
annual  contrtbuticns  is  40,  tlie  actual  num- 
ber of  years  required  in  most,  if  not  all.  con- 
tracts would  probably  ba  cooablerabiy  leaa. 
The  number  of  years  woold  depend  upon  tba 
amoont  of  principal  repayment  whlcb  could 
be  made  if  a  maxtmnm  annual  contribution 
weie  lequiied  to  be  paid  every  year-  Tbs 
lower  the  rate  of  Interest  oMatBable  on  the 
bonds  IsBUed  by  local  booriVf  aatiicritiea. 
the  larger  wonid  l>e  the  amonitt  remaining 
for  debt  retirement,  and  tbe  aoooer  tbe  detrt 
conld  be  retired.  On  the  basis  of  expected 
tnterest  rates,  tiie  eantributlons  woold  run 
for  20  to  S3  yesrs.  altbongb  40  years  is  per- 
mitted waOm  tba  tUl,  if  neccsstacy  to  meet 
changed 
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rer.  the  annual  mntrtbutlona  actu- 
tttf  paid  tn  tbe  aT«ra(e  year  would  be  aub- 
MMltteUy  1«M  than  authortred  tn  the  bill. 
WMI*  mtth  eontract  must  pledge  enough  con- 
tributiona  evch  year  to  meet  tbe  debt  lerrtce 
oil  tbe  bonds  outstanding  the  amounts  of 
ountnbutions  actually  paid  each  year  under 
contract  would  be  limited  to  the  caah 

Its  at  tbe  projects  covered.  In  normal 
yman  tb»  rent -paying  ability  of  many  low- 
IneoMS  families  would  be  higher  than  the 
MftUmum  entrance  standards,  although  still 
Vlthln  the  statutory  requlremenu.  The  re- 
sulting higher  rentals  wouid  mean  higher 
Iftcoma  for  the  projects  and  smaller  deficits. 
wtUi  eocrespondlngly  smaller  Federal  con- 
Under  the  preaent  low-rent  hous- 
In  recent  years,  for  example. 
I  to  SO  percent  of  the  maximum  amount 
ctmtraeted  for  haa  been  required.  This  is 
unusually  low  because  of  the  war  and  post- 
war Increaae  In  incomes  and  rent-paying 
ability  of  tcuanu  as  compared  to  the  In- 
ui»m  In  th«  operating  costs  of  tbe  projects. 
In  Ml  •varac*  year  under  the  new  program 
the  eontrlbutlons  actually  paid  would  prob- 
ably not  exceed  75  to  80  percent  of  the  MOO.- 
•MgM)  aattaQrtaed.  or  roughly  OIO.OOO.COO. 
TtHM,  ta«t«ad  of  requiring  total  contrlbu- 
Uona  over  the  life  of  the  program  amount- 
ing to  •16.000.000.000.  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  total  amotut  actually  required  would 
be  tO.000.000.000  to  •lO.OOO.OCO.OOO  over  the 
pericxl  duriuf  which  the  annual  contribu- 
Uooa  would  actually  b«  paid. 

flceond.  a  binding  commitment  Is  clearly 
BaoMaary  tf  wa  are  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  aaaurtng  cooatrtictlon  and  operation  of 
low-rent  botialng  at  minimum  cost.  Such 
an  advance  commitment  Is  necessary  not 
only  for  lubatantlally  the  same  reasons  In- 
dlcaUtf  Above  for  alum  clearance  and  urban 
It,  but,  tn  addition.  In  order  to 
prtvata  Ananelnf  at  minimum  tn« 
taraat  raUa.  Tba  lag lalatlmi  would  aatborla* 
the  |iUll|lill  at  th«  Fadaral  conUacta  fur 
tiT****  eontnbttttons  a«  aacurlty  for  ttoa  pay* 
flMBt  of  intereat  and  repayment  of  prui«tpal 
on  oMlgnttons  of  local  boualng  autborttlea. 
Aj  tlM  Houatng  and  HooM  Finance  Admtn- 
iMntor  MtBtMl  oin  lo  hla  taatunooy.  tbe 
IflfMBllMi  MSlaapMM  that  th»  bulk  of 
the  AnaBCtni  vtUw  arranged  prlvataty  co 
tbe  seeiirlty  at  tb«M  eonUacts.  Maatmtt*-n 
private  ftnsncing  can  be  arranfad  at  mUil- 
8»um  t&tarest  ratca  (with  corraapoodlngly 
rtyilrementa   for    Federal   contrlbu- 

I)  on'y  If  investors  have  full  confidence 
tlHM  tbe  tii'.errst  and  principal  will  be  paid 
vtoMi  due  Important  amendments  hava 
been  pracwaed  in  the  preaent  l<>w-reut  boua- 
lag  lijlrtiliwi.  «•  tk»  basK  M  MtptHmm,  In 
m^im  ta  nmam  tsf  tfeubt  oi  sudli  ftftmmu. 
Tbua  the  pending  i»giiiatiiMi  wooM  nafe* 
mora  aflaetive  the  baste  prImlpiM  MMlMr* 
tm  tbe  United  ttataa  Miwiiibg  Aet  «f 


Ae  In  tbe  eaae  of  eapltal  |ranU  for  alum 
•Od  urban  redevelopment,  It  la  nut 
10  Msiime  that  tbe  Mil  would  pre* 
"My  puaslbtllty  ut  review  fur  the  nest 
44  fanra."  AppruprUtluns  tu  carry  uut  tbe 
•ootracta  would  not  be  automatic,  but  eould 
otUy  be  made  after  annual  review  by  the 
Approprlattous  Committees  to  determine  the 
minimum  appropriations  neoaaaary.  Under 
tlM  exutirg  low -rent  bousing  programa  eon- 
traeta  to  make  coutrlbutlona  are  similar  but 
Ba<  tdanueal  to  thoaa  propoaad  in  this  bill. 
Appropria'.iotu  to  pay  these  cunirtbutlona 
h.ive  been  regularly  reviewed  by  tbe  Appro- 
priations Committeea  and  the  amounts  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  time. 

(3)  Tour  third  question  aalu  whether  it  Is 
*ln  accord  with  the  Praaldent's  pragnun  that 
VMerai  aufcsldies  fur  low-rent  bouaing  ahould 
anoasd  by  a  considerable  margin  the  entire 
•onatnaetlon  coat  vt  such  housing"  As  a 
basis  for  this  question  you  give  an  example 
which  Implies  that  It  would  be  leas  expensive 
fur  the  Federal  Government  to  coiutruct  low- 


rent  houslig  projects  and  give  them  free  of 
charge  to  he  local  bousing  authorities  than 
to  pay  thi  I  anntial  contributions  for  a  40- 
ycar  p«rlo<   authorlaad  under  title  n. 

I  feel  th  It  both  the  example  and  tbe  ques- 
tion result  from  a  misconception  of  bov  the 
program  would  actually  operate.  The 
amount  o  the  annual  contributions  per- 
mitted In  '  >ach  contract  under  the  bill  repre- 
aenu  the  i  aaxlmum  amount  which  might  be 
neceaaary  o  assure  repayment  of  the  capital 
cost  of  th  '  projecu.  plus  Interest  at  not  to 
exceed  2':  percent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, ev  sn  If  It  proved  necessary  to  pay  the 
maximum  contributions  it  would  make  no 
financial  i  ifferenc*  whether  the  Goverr.ment 
built  the  projects  or  local  public  agencies 
built  then  (since  2',  percent,  not  2  percent 
as  cited  tn  your  example,  is  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  cos  of  long-terra  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment >.  In  other  words,  the  maximum 
cost  undei  the  proposed  program  could  not 
exceed  the  actual  cost  which  would  be  In- 
volve«l  In    llrect  construction. 

In  fact.  IS  I  have  already  stated,  the  maxi- 
mum ana  lal  authorizations  of  t400  000.090. 
althoogh  1  teecasary  to  insure  private  fir.anc- 
In?  at  th  '  lowest  cost,  would  net  be  paid 
either  for  the  maximum  number  of  years  or 
at  tbe  ma:  dmum  annual  rate.  A  reasonable 
estimate  ( f  the  total  amount  required  over 
the  life  of  the  pro(?ram  would  be  $9,000,000.- 
000  to  il(  .000.000.000.  rather  than  •16.C00,- 
000.000 

If  thes«  amounts  are  discounted  at  the 
same  2  pei  cent  Interest  rate  employed  In  the 
example  lii  your  letter,  the  present  value  of 
the  proba  ble  Federal  contributions  wotxld 
not  be  111  JOO.000.000  a.*  your  example  Indi- 
cates, but  roughly  fT.OOC.OOO.COO.  If  dis- 
counted a ;  the  more  appropriate  long-term 
rate  of  2';  prrrent.  the  preaent  value  of  the 
probable  Federil  contributions  would  be 
roughly  «  M0.0O0.OO0. 

Thua,  ai  Indicated  abov^.  the  baste  premKa 
of  your  qi  cstion  "that  Federal  subsidies  foe 
Imv-rent  li  Jiutng  would  exceed  by  a  consider- 
able marg  n  the  entire  construction  coatt  of 
atich  boua  ng."  is  in  error.  One  reaaon  wby 
this  leglal  ktton  ta  tn  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  t  M  rrMldent  la  that  the  method 
provided  1 3r  Onaaelng  the  low-rent  housing 
program  v  ould  result  In  aubauntlaUy  lower 
coau  to  tt  •  Federal  Oovemment  thas  would 
be  required  by  direct  Federal  eottatructlon. 
gln(  erely  y<'Urs, 

FaAMK  Fact.  Jr.,  Ihrecfor. 

OMtT  I  i.eoe.eoe.eeo  to  tie.ooo.ooe.ooe 

Mr.  8p  rakrr.  thf  statdOMOt  has  b<;fn 
fiUkl*  to  h«  rffect  that  ttid  eoat  of  this 
hollaing  I  •cMation  will  be  from  IIA.OOO.- 
OOe.OOO  t>  130  000,000,000,  and  further, 
that  thp  9enent4  will  accrtie  to  otitjr  10 
Mtaiea.  Mr  Pact's  statrm^-rU  clrarly 
ahowa  thkt  th«  total  amount  required 
ovff  the  llfa— th«  cost— of  the  program 
might  bd  kina  to  ttn  bHUon  dollars  for  40 
yaars  raihtr  than  $11,000,000,000,  as  I 
said  b«foi  e.  Mind  you— tn  40  years,  not 
mora  tha  1 10.000.000 ,000  to  tl0.0004NM.- 
000.  or  a  iprcixlinately  half  of  tht  cost 
as  charge  I  by  the  opposition. 

roarr-ruo  arsrzs  wiu.  ax  axNcnciAsixa 

The  statement  that  only  10  States  will 
benefit  from  this  legL^lation  is  also  un- 
true,  un  k-arrantPd.  and  unjustifiable. 
The  fact :  are  that  approximately  42 
States  wl  1  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
leglslatiot  .  The  opposition  fails  to  state 
that  43  9  :ate  governments,  most  of  the 
governors  the  Mayors'  Conference,  and 
clvl]  an<  religious  citizens'  groups 
throughoi  t  the  United  States  strongly 
urge  and  advocate  the  passage  of  this 
Importan  legblation  which  has  already 
been  sane  loned  and  adopted  by  the  Sen> 


ate.  The  opposition  ha.s  failed  to  point 
out  tlie  very  significant  fact  that  10 
States  have  paid  Into  the  coffers  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  65  57  percent,  or 
nearly  two-thirds,  of  the  total  internal - 
revenue  collections  for  the  year  ending 
June  30. 1948.  I  insert  herewith  excerpts 
from  the  official  Treasury  Department. 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  report,  as 
follows  : 

rofai  internal  revenue  collectiona  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1948 

Percent  of 
total  revenue 

New  York.  $7.975.313.000 19  05~ 

Illinois.  a3.783.815.0O0 9.04 

Pennsylvania.  $3,222.789,000 7.70 

Calirornla.  $3.103,879.000. _     7.41 

Ohio.  $2.663.707.000 6.37 

Massachuse.ts.   $1,347,084.000 3.22 

Michigan.  $2.232.280.000. 5.38 

New  Jersey.  $U72.223.000 3.04 

North  Carolina.  $1,238.661,000 2.  93 

Indiana.  $1.011.921,000 2.4 

Total  for  10  States 65.57 

Total  collected  In  United  States,  $41,864.- 
542.000. 

BZrtJBLICAMS  AND  RXFaXSENT.VTIVtS  WHO  XirrSI 
TO  SXZ  OB  HE  AX 

In  the  House,  the  opposition  to  grant- 
ing this  rule  on  the  Housing  bill  ema- 
nates from  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  real  estate  lobby  and 
from  the  Representatives  of  agricultural 
and  rural  districts,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  for  the  past  10  years  the  Con- 
gres.s  has  appropriated  for  agriculture 
and  our  farmer?  on  the  average  of  11,- 
500,000.000  annually,  which  is  nine  tlmcf. 
X  repeat,  nine  times  as  much  as  this  bttl 
will  approximately  cost  per  year.  I  can- 
not emphasize  strongly  enough  that  we 
have  appropriated  for  agriculture  and 
the  farmers  nine  tlme.^  as  much  per  year 
for  the  Ia»t  10  years  as  the  Housing  bill 
will  approximately  co^t,  I  am  Inserting 
herewith  figures  as  taken  from  the  hear- 
ing.i  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  House  of 
Reprc.v»ntatlves,  Eiffhty-fim  Concres-i. 
first  seiilon.  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  for  lOM, 
part  1. 

AftprLptfttona  for  Agriculture.  I$32'49 

*aM<a>*««aaa*a«a«a«aaaa«aaaa  g«t4,  000,  OOg 

*^^^"*"»»**mmammamtmmmmmmmm  30v,  000.  000 

•aM«aa««a«a**aaaa»aMaaaaaa«  OiM,  000,  000 

»999m»mmm9mmmwmmmummrmmmmmmmm  OTO,  000,  O*.  0 

'^99mmmm»mmmmmmmmmmm mmmmmmmm  707, 000, CO'I 

1*07...  aaaaa«aaaaaaa'aaa«a«aa  071,  000.  OCO 

•e'e-  ..•«a«aa*aaaaaa*aaaa..*a  000,  000,  000 

"aV.a.a...s».a«as, a  ........  1,  Mg,  000,  000 

1040.........................   1,  g43,  000,  OCO 

i»4l 1,  i4g,  000. 000 

1043. .••.....••....»........   1,  000, 000,  COO 

1043. ..*.,..»................»..  1,  133,000,000 

»»44 1.  10&.000.0C0 

»»45 1,  160.000.000 

1940 1.  351. 

1947 1.  376.  ( 

1948 1.330,< 

1940  t passed  House) 1.  133. 

$17,563,000,000  over  17-year  period. 

Includes  amounu  appltcnble  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultixre.  but  appropriated  to 
other  departmenu:  Appropriations,  aubsl- 
dies,  relief  appropriations,  etc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Indeed  regrettable 
and  unfortunate  for  the  country,  that 
the  representatives  and  beneficiaries  of 
these  tremendous  agricultural  approprl- 
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atioru.  contributions,  grants,  gifts,  and 
subsidies  oppose  this  needed  hoasing  leg- 
islation. 

rwuaxa  won't  va,  aor  liabs  wnx  wvevwa 

"Figures  won't  lie,  but  liars  will  figure." 
How  true  the  words  of  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Grosvenor.  former  Representative  from 
Ohio  are.  for  the  carefully  prepared  fig- 
ures of  Mr.  Pace.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  absolutely  prove  the  fals- 
ity of  the  figures  used  by  the  opposition 
in  an  endeavor  to  kill  this  much- needed 
legislation,  as  I  said  before. 

THESI    SO-CALLTD    DEMOCaATS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  regretted  Uiat 
aome  Members  elected  as  Democrats 
have  and  are  aiding  the  Republicans  in 
not  reporting  a  rule  to  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  I  wish  to  say. 
personally,  I  have  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  obtain  favorable  action  for  the 
consideraUon  of  H.  R.  4009.  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  may  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  most  t)ene- 
flclal  and  much-needed  legislation 

It  is  not  my  fault  tiiat  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  majority  of  tho  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  vote  favor- 
ably in  reporting  a  rule.  It  is  my  obser- 
vation that  the  Republicans  have  coop- 
erated with  a  few  reactionary  Dixie- 
cratic  Members  who  voted  adversely,  be- 
ing opposed  to  the  laudable  purpose  of 
the  bill,  and  have  thas  far  prevented  the 
granting  of  a  rule  to  bring  the  bill  to 
the  fioor  for  consideration. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  under  the  liberalization  and 
■aadtfcalAon  of  the  rul'>s.  which  fonrt- 
jit  I  oubmitted  at  the  beginning  of  tbo 
lion  and  which  pa.'^sed  the  Houae.  tiM 
MB  will  reach  the  fkx>r  for  conalderatlon 
•n  June  27, 1949.  regardleoo  of  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  upon  the  dla- 
eharge  resolution  which  baa  boon  intro- 
duced and  which  will  b«  oidwiltted  on 
that  day  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banicing  and  Currency,  Mr. 
fipcNci.  which  committee  originally  ra- 
the bill  to  the  HouM. 


Hoasiaf  Sull 
immiON  OF  RIMAIUCB 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

Of  VCW  VOOM 


IK  Tn  BOOfl  07 


1949 


Mr   MX7LTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  coUeaguea 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Waahiogton  Foot  on  June  5. 1948: 
■ovanvB  sTALi, 

With  Chairman  8r»cs  of  the  Houae  Bank- 
ing Committee  moving  to  bypaaa  tbe  ob- 
structionist Rules  Commlttca.  a  -ote  on  tha 
housing  bUI  now  appears  to  tw  a  certainty. 
That  la  good  news,  for  failure  of  Congriaa  to 
paaa  any  comprehensive  housing  legislation 
at  thla  aaaalan  would  not  only  undermine  the 
hope  of  a  vast  nvrmber  of  poorly  housed 
families.  It  wotild  also  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
pudUtloB  of  tbe  pledges  made  ta  the  last 
campaign  by  both  ma)or  parties  and  would 
thua  be  a  blow  to  confidence  In  popular  gov- 
arnn.ent. 


The  Rnlea  Cbmmlttee  has  lullatwiil  its  tra- 
ditional head-tn-the-sand  poUBy.  When  it 
received  the  housing  bUl  from  the  Banking 
Committee  3  weeks  ago,  any  well-informed 
eltlaen  on  the  street  could  have  told  K  that 
this  was  an  Important  measure  which  should 
be  sent  to  the  floor  promptly  with  a  rule  al- 
lowing ample  conatderatton.  A  similar  bin 
had  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  57  to  13. 
But  the  committee  stalled,  held  hearings  for 
3  days,  and  staUeo  some  more.  Its  conduct 
seems  especially  unenlightened  in  view  of  the 
new  rule  which  permits  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee to  take  its  appeal  directly  to  the 
Bouae  3  wceka  hence.  One  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  Rules  Committee  majority 
has  learned  nothing  from  the  revolt  of  last 
January  against  its  t3rranny. 

The  hlgb-banded  nature  ot  the  Rules 
Committee's  action  is  Illustrated  by  Its  prob- 
ing Into  coat  figures  and  the  extent  of  the 
Government's  obligation  under  the  bill. 
These  are  proMema  for  the  committee  re- 
the  bill,  tbe  Appropriations  Com- 
and  the  Houae  Itaelf.  So  far  as  we 
can  aae,  tiMy  have  nothing  to  do  with  tbe 
Rulea  Ooonntttae^  function  of  routing  meas- 
ures to  the  floor  In  an  orderly  faahion. 

Aa  to  the  merlu  ot  the  bill,  we  do  not 
think  that  economy  la  the  major  laane.  Of 
course,  the  total  amount  that  Is  to  be  spent 
under  this  measure  must  be  determined  by 
the  resources  andlaMa.  Seen  for  the  re- 
plaoement  at  altana  with  decent  hotising  for 
low-Income  famlUes.  expenditures  must  be 
kept  within  the  limits  of  a  sound  fiscal 
policy.  But  that  does  not  mininuze  the 
deatrahlUty  of  getting  thla  program  atarted — 
of  getting  a  sound  public  houalng  act  on 
the  booka.  A  kmg-range  policy  la  anvtaaged 
under  which  tbe  Govern mtnt  will  help  lacal 
communltlea  to  meet  their  alum  problema. 
We  think  that  potley  ta  sound  and  practica- 
ble even  though  It  may  have  to  be  laaiigu- 
rated  on  a  smaU  acala  compared  to  the  need. 
Mor  la  aodallMP  tbe  laaue.  Aaacrleans 
have  nenr  roganded  It  aa  aoelalietle  to  aid 
famillea  who,  by  reaaon  of  miafortune  or 
low  income,  are  forced  to  live  tn  squalor  or 
UBhealthful  environment.  The  rurrtnt 
toiu  la  merely  a 
help  practicable.  It  la 
the  belief  that  private  eoterprtee  sbovld 
provide  bouatac  for  all  the  famUlea  that  tt 
can  posMMy  eerve.  ■eyood  Ha  reach,  how- 
ever, are  vast  alttB  araae  Uut  mum  be  wiped 
out  by  govern  wan  tai  effort  to  aaea  e«r  cities 
tourden  of  crime.  dalln« 
social  malalaa.  Our 
highly  Integrated  aoelety  eaanot  aeflect  thia 
problem  without  rieklag  Na  mm  haaith  and 
•taMUty. 


to  Include  an  ehlldren,  in  and  out  at 
achool. 

Out  of  this  sterna  an  ambitlotis  Idea  which 
we  aincerely  and  cnthualaatlcally  endorse 
and  believe  can  be  aceoapUalMd  If  enough 
force  is  organized  behind  it.  We  believe  f rtxn 
what  he  has  said  that  Representative  Bmuv- 
sam  would  like  to  see  repeated  nationally  a 
program  for  restoration  of  sight  to  Mind 
children  such  as  waa  carried  out  so  succeaa- 
ftxlly  in  West  Virginia  In  1936.  Said  Dr. 
Braivsnn  in  a  recent  Interview: 

"A  few  years  ago  a  program  for  treatment 
of  blind  children  (In  West  VlrglnUl  resulted 
In  the  saving  of  mUllons  of  dollars  tn  the 
dlflference  of  coat  of  edtication  tn  public 
schools  and  tbe  cost  in  a  acfaool  for  the 
blind.  These  children  were  aaSj  tftaeovered 
and  treated  after  an  Intensive  drive  t>y  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies.  It  waa  -nrj  simple 
in  operation     •     •     • 

"Ot  948  I  blind )  children  fotmd  and  treated 
only  149  were  found  to  be  tncorable.  It  waa 
estimated  that  the  restoration  of  sight  to 
these  chUdren  resulted  in  a  dollar  saving  of 
i3.1«7,900  m  cost  of  education.  98.020.000  la 
relief  and  $10,030,000  tn  earning  power." 

The  program  was  carried  out  by  MaJ. 
Franda  W.  Turner  r-ho  at  that  time  waa 
director  of  the  Weat  Virginia  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  chief  ot  the  children'a 
bureau.  Major  Turner  ta  now  executive 
asalatant  to  Representative  BrnMsma.  The 
Gaaettc  was  prlvUeged  to  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  Weat  Virginia  program.  Now  we 
suiipect  that  lia>3r  Turner  la  trying  again, 
though  on  a  national  scale  t^ila  time,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  BuiHaiBi. 

Since  1934  we  have  urged  a  number  eg 
tlmea  that  the  program^  that  waa  ao  star- 
tUngly  aucceaaf  ul  in  Weat  VlrglnU  be  adopt- 
ed nationally,  to  ixKlude  every  8tau  in  the 
Union.  Maltlplr  what 
Weat  VlrglBla  hf  «a.  we 
slxty'«tsth  ct  the  natmaai 
you  bagla  to  realise  (ha  gm 
Mlltlea  Muluply  Mm  «Mt  in  Weat 
(laaa  than  glOilOO)  by  gg  and  you 
hew  aay  Maaiiher  of  Congraaa  or  head  of 


(aoelve 


TriilMiii  •!  BIM  CUMnb 

BXTDCnON  OF  REMAJtSS 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 


to  provMa  tha  mumtf  1m  a 

and  to  get  tha  plan  Into  In- 

quickly. 

■laaa  poMoaakm  of  anfMM 
le  hlB  alght.  Large  eama  oC  money  are  apwl 
la  thia  country  to  help  the  blind  to  tm% 
tat  themaelvea.  and  varlMM  agenclae  wotll 
through  puMieity  to  teach  people  to  taha 
eare  of  their  cfaa.  hut  little  tf  asythlag  ia 
dooe  m  an  argaalMd  way  to  opM  mm  eyea 
9t  ite  «wmMy  Mind, 

Wa  airangly   urge   Bepreeentative   Btrtw- 
■■■  «•  hear  down  «■  MMa  profram.    Ho  more 

ly  ■tMMMNMMM  gMIJMt  OMBd  he  eOA« 

e  vtran^y  tnipi  every  Memher  of 

«o  aol  awy  baafe  up  nepraaeniattva 

tm  hta  MBVta  bMl  lo  dMMa  ihili 


Attd  we  urewfli 


g^^w^B     w^p^^w^BB     wa^     WWB 

In  promnttng  the  curt  of  stghtle«  chUdrao 
Mwoughout  the  (7Blted  Btatea. 


Wednesdav.  June  t,  194$ 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  th« 
following  editorial  from  the  Cbarieston 
Gazette  of  May  25.  IMS: 


OU-Affc  Sccvity 


THAT    THZ    BUIfO    SCAT 

Bllla  have  been  Introduced  tn  the  United 
Statce  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
that  would  provide  $35,000,000  In  Federal  aid 
for  physical  examination  of  school  children 
between  the  agea  of  B  and  17.  Very  good. 
hut  not  good  enough. 

That  la  alao  the  opinion  exprceaed  by  Bep- 
reeentatlve  M.  O.  Bcawama  from  the  Pourth 
West  Virginia  Diatrict.     Be  thinks  tha  bUl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O^KONSKl 

or  WtSCONSIH 

TS  THE  HOUSX  OF  REFRXSKBT ATIVBB 

Wednesdag,  June  i.  1949 

Mr.  CKONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  the  old  people  In  the  United 
State*  of  Ameirica  is  one  that  from  ail 
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humanitarian    purposes    the    Congreat 
ought  tc  take  more  serlou&ly. 

Under  unanimoos  consent.  I  Include 
In  the  Rkcord  an  article  by  Harvey 
Ruelle.  of  Haywood.  Wis.,  who  has  been 
championinK  for  the  aged  for  many 
years.  His  remarks  are  very  pertinent 
and  I  am  sure  that  these  remarks  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  every  aged  person  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  article  follows: 
ptaAsa  poa  rcwsion  roa  "woaN-orrr"  raona 

Mjato-lous  America.  "No  action  on  health 
plan  this  aeaaion."  aays  Sena:*  Democratic 
Leader  Litcas.  Why?  Social  Mcurtty?  Con- 
graaa  Is  aeaaion  5  montha,  uncertainly  driving 
tb»  p»ofl9  nuta.  the  Nation  in  a  tallapln. 
Wby7  Coograai  penny-wise  in  domestic  ieg- 
islatlon.  pound>fooltsh  in  foreign  affairs. 
Why?  Sccial  security  was  to  be  first  order  of 
bustniw  in  January.  Today,  June,  and  still 
DO  action  on  security  for  the  American  peo- 
ple.    Again,  why? 

racts  prove  American  people  are  highly 
interested  In  security,  that  U.  at  least  a  few 
of  them  Let  me  illustrate.  I.  like  many 
others,  am  a  normal,  healthy  American, 
white,  male,  aged  ei.  I  am  not  a  Communist. 
Tet  I  believe  that  every  person  living  in 
America  and  willfully  doing  wtiatever  tils  or 
ber  Nation  has  required  of  him  or  her  during 
•  lifetime  Is  rightly  entitled  to  decent  livable 
old-age  security,  as  a  matur  nf  rigiit,  liot 
iteftty  M  oS  UiCmf.  TmeXB  prove  that  many 
•ttMT  pwtoiM  are  In  total  ■greement  with  ma 
Is  tbto  A*  an  unorganlaed  —n*\C0  wi/rkrr, 
•Wing  to  en VI ror> me »it  ar>d  rh^lre  nf  mahlrig 
a  living  with  my  hands,  wtth  the  ei 
of  Um  lima  1  epefit  la  tiM  t;nit«4 
Mn»f.  t€t  4$  fmn  I  lM«t  fegan  ummiM  to 

gBHMl  MW-illifd*  at  Mf  aiMMMl  MIfniflfl  (Of 

m§  mtmmMm  ot  iifa,  mm  of  (be  pr<4ia  of 
WfeMil  ptWiMM  bavs  been  paM  l«  ts4Ustrial 
ImmHi  MMf  af  mtuttn  its**  4r*wn  annual  aai • 
•nes  tit  9too  imi)  m  aiora.  labor  heada  witb 
annual  aalariet  oT  ftOiKN)  or  nuife,  varlotM 
privau  c'lmpany  |«nsli>ii  plans  for  i>rganiaid 
lab<jr  tH  all  forms  and  grades,  railroad,  steal, 
auttioMbUa  workara,  ailaafa.  aatf  olbers  too 
•iMBoroiM  to  lawtlmi. 

9Mm  tba  oilMT  MMM  o(  my  earnings  1  have 
been  forcod  to  pay  U«m  from  which 
bave  aaoB  paid  •••Praeldenu.  Bupri 
fMwal  jutffas.  nenatora.  OaaffaMMwn,  Army 
tmg  Ravy  brmm  bau  aM  untmmal,  rivii* 
mtwtau  worbors,  ptttmrnttm,  Ir— nn,  teaehara. 
gud  Many  otbert. 

iUI  of  ibia  M  probably  as  it  shmiid  bo,  biM 
freai  Um  above  it  ••  qutia  obvious  1  protoaMy 
have  boo*  fortunau  In  ottMnuUmig  a  small 
boMO  for  Myself  and  fsmlly  thiiugh  m  date 
I  bavo  boon  unsble  Ui  build  up  a  retirement 
for  Biysetr  An  giiMbiaat  laoi  !•  af 
eapaeity   le 


shall  protMbly  bo  ho  choice  eseept 
to  apply  to  our  generous  county  welfare 
board  for  a  so-called  assistance  grant.  What 
will  be  aaked  and  told?  Why  do  I  need 
aMlatanee?  Do  I  have  any  property?  Do 
I  bavo  any  Insurance?  Do  I  have  any  rela- 
able  to  keep  me?  Plus  50  more  snoopy 
>Ds  Then.  In  an  Indirect  way.  I  will 
be  told.  "If  you  are  not  a  pauper,  we  shall 
make  you  one.  '  Then  they  proceed  to  take 
title  to  my  total  life  savings,  "the  little 
borne"  I  acquired  ttxrough  a  lifetime  of  fore- 
going the  few  commor.place  luxuries  such 
as  organised  laborers  and  Government  work- 
ers take  for  granted  Then  to  add  Insult  to 
ridicule  I  still  am  forced  to  pay  taxes  on  "my 
home"  out  of  which  to  pay  more  pensions 
and  welfare  workers.  I  wonder  If  they.  too. 
bave  a  paoalon  fund. 

Why  must  these  tixings  continue  in  free 


tte 


tht 


te 


i^rs  < 


tie 


mwb 
subc  lit 


la  this 
richest 

Is  this 
main  rich? 

Is   this   t 
worker* 
tlon's  moth 
most  deslrekl 
live? 

Do  not 
tlon's  mothers 
Ized  worker! , 

Uow 
groups 

Why  mu!^ 
mention 
"worn-out 

The^e 
mark. 
Australia, 
can  countr 
Russia 

Will 
wives  and 
perlsm  durthg 
They  did  tlelr 
better  rewads 
bore  soldlei  a 

I  think  It 
men   these 
your 
article  wUl 

Youni  fat 


way  In  which  we  became  the 
Natt>D  on  earth? 

only  way  in  which  we  can  re- 


only   reward  we  unorganized 

faikneri,  domestic  wcM-kers.  the  Na- 

can  expec<  for  making  thU  the 

Nation  on  earth  In  which  to 


Nori  ray 

r  ew 

les. 


unorganized  worker  and  Na- 
wear  out  as  quickly  as  organ- 
and  politicians? 
longer   mu£t   be  unprivileged 
to  these  unfair  abuses? 
we  be  considered  "cracked"  to 
pensions,  security,  for  all 
persons? 

do  not  take  place  In  Den- 
Sweden,    England.    France, 
Zealand,  most  South  Amerl- 
and  yes,  even  much  despised 


ge  tieral 


ab  jses 


som  (body,    somewhere,    explain    why 

r  tothers  must  be  forced  into  pau- 

thelr  last  few  years  on  earth? 

duty  well  and  should  receive 

from  a  Nation  for  whom  they 


Is  time  we  all  told  our  Congress- 
things    In    plain    words.      Write 
today.      A   copy   of   thU 
|do 
a  better  America. 

HAavET    Rt/SLLO. 


Cong]  aaamen 


ladiana  Cojafrfii  of  Partflli  tn4  Ttachari 
Sttpporti  Equal  Eddcational  Oppor* 
tunHy  iir  All  Chil4fM 


EX 
HON 


rr-NMlON  OP  ntUARKB 

Of 


Ut   IM0UMA 

Uf  TUK  HOUHE  or  lUEFIllSgllTATlVM 
W  dneadav.  June  t,  1949 
CFOOK. 


ai  d 
fVdral 


Cos  yoM 


Mr 

leave  to  e 
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ir  the  educational  history  of  Indiana:  we 
have  esUbllshed  a  minimum  foundation 
program  that  places  the  wealth  of  the  Bute, 
regardless  of  where  It  is.  back  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child,  regardless  of  where  he 
lives. 

We  believe  this  same  philosophy  should 
extend  to  every  child  In  the  Nation. 

Our  organization,  with  lU  158.000  mem- 
bers in  1,010  local  PTA  associations  has 
endorsed  Federal  assistance  to  education.  A 
belief  In  equal  education  rights  fcr  children 
Is  fundamental  to  our  philosophy.  We  re- 
Iterate  our  t)ellef  that  those  rights  can  t>e 
secured  only  with  the  assistance  of  Federal 
funds — funds  channeled  to  the  States  and 
on  to  the  local  communities  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  many  of  our  other  great 
programs  for  developing  our  national  re- 
sources are  assisted  and  subsidized. 

The  desperate  plight  of  the  entire  Nation's 
public  school  system  Is  entirely  overlooked 
by  a  few  well-meaning  but  short-sighted 
leaders  In  Indiana.  We  are  ashamed  to  hear 
them  state  that  "Indiana  can  look  after  her 
own  schools:  we  don't  need  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  our  business  of  education  I" 
Such  declarations  take  us  back  many  gen- 
erations. They  are  Inconsistent  with  our 
deep  Interest  In  the  children  in  every  State 
of  the  Nation.  We  bave  not  conserved  otir 
greatest  national  asset — our  children  and 
youth— until  we  have  educated  children 
everywhere 

Fortune  has  been  good  to  Indiana,  whara, 
by  our  plan  of  e^tuaitxation  for  odttootlou, 
•vary  ahlld  receives  an  education  by  virttM 
of  tba  flnaneifll  baebgrotind  of  tba  taaabla 
wealth  of  the  entire  btate,  We  who  havt 
studied  the  Iseua  ttirrMigh  are  willing  to 
Mmwibtita  from  our  fooi  fortutta  to  astoM 
IM  Mina  bfrttift  of  a  iaMnt  fdUMtlon  to 
9if»rf  rhiid  We  sre  proMtf  to  Hmt*  our 
•llgtitly*sb</v«'aversge  inaoalat  oofidition 
with  all  children.  BMausa  we  have  studiad 
tba  national  picture,  our  vision  eataiMU  ba« 
yund  the  boundaries  of  Indiana, 

dome  who  boast  about  our  good  OonOI* 
tlon  would  build  a  wall  around  Indlaaa  If 
they  could.  We  deplore  their  selfishness  and 
ttMir  short-slghUdness.  for  Indiana  Is  al« 
roady  paying  a  dear  coat  in  tejching  talent 
and  dieruptlan  of  classroom  Instruction  b«> 
rause  many  children  have  moved  Into  tba 
State  with  little  or  no  schooling  and  aro 
penaiuing  Indiana's  children  by  impairing 
tbatr  cbanaai  for  good  laoirttction .  We  must 
Hart  ai  Iba  bata  al  tba  problem  and  provide 
a  daoant  edimfiau  for  all  eblMran,  rogar41aw 
of  tbeir  moo,  Mior,  geofrajMUaat  loaatioa, 
■orial  at  Monomic  standlnf. 

As  we  study  the  hearings  on  M,  II  4«43.  wt 
note  that  there  are  a  few  wbo  ioemingly  art 
not  InterestMl  In  MtanOlaff  the  heritage  of 
a  g<Mid  education  to  aaory  child  Very  often 
the  privileged  elaio  MaOM  to  ba  blind  to  the 
Inadequaciee  of  •duoaOon  for  eome  children 
of  the  Nation.  Sioca  tliey  see  only  the  fortu- 
nate situation  close  at  hand,  they  refuse  to 
reeognlce  that  several  million  children  are 
receiving  no  schooling  at  ail.  That  com- 
placent Mewpolnt  is  inconsistent  with  the 
ideals  and  objectives  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

There  Is  evidence  on  every  hand  that  our 
democracy  Is  ttireatened  by  certain  segments 
of  our  population  who  Iiave  had  no  educa- 
tion whatsoever,  and  who  fall  easy  prey  to 
destructive  Isms.  A  democracy  cannot  re- 
main strong  unless  all  of  Its  citizens  have  the 
functional  education  for  participation  in  Its 
decUlons  and  actions.  Many  wonder  why 
we  have  waited  this  long  to  provide  the  de- 
sired basic  education:  many  think  we  have 
already  waited  too  long  to  build  up  our  school 
fvstems  to  the  desired  minlmums.  Ceriainly 
we  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer. 
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Many  oo-aalad  pootar  States  have  made 
much  graatar  affoit  than  tbeIr  richer  nelfh- 
bors,  but  they  cannot  hope  to  maintain  a 
Bilnimum  education  because  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  children  to  tha 
toaable  wealth  of  the  State.  The  Nation 
Cdad  forth  Its  youth  In  time  of  war,  and 
provided  education  for  the  illiterates  at  a 
great  cost  and  effort.  Why  cannot  the 
Nation  provide  the  needed  functional  educa- 
tion for  children  and  youth  In  their  own 
eommunlties  at  a  leeeer  cost  than  in  time  of 
war,  and  reach  them  Ijefore  they  Ijecome 
Illiterates?  Toung  men  from  the  more  for- 
tunate States  were  called  to  the  battlefront 
to  fight  earlier  than  those  who  were  rejected 
because  they  could  neither  read  nor  write 
well  enough  to  protect  themselves  In  battle. 
Let  us  not  sit  idly  by  and  penait  this  situa- 
tion to  rectu". 

To  or/  otrt  about  Federal  control  merely 
beclouds  the  real  Issue.  First  of  all,  the 
fear  of  Federal  control  is  based  entirely  upon 
supposition.  A  sttidy  of  tlie  propoeed  legis- 
lation makes  the  method  of  procedure  clear. 
Those  who  cry  "controH"  merely  seek  to 
distort  the  issue.  Secondly,  predictions  of 
r.derai  control  cast  a  reflection  upon  tiie 
entire  teaching  prof-ssion  of  the  Nation. 
nnee  we  in  the  Indiana  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  work  closely  vnth  the 
teach'*r9  .nc  educators  In  our  State  and  liavs 
an  acquaintance  with  those  of  other  States, 
wo  have  the  highest  confidence  In  their  In- 
tofrlty  and  their  steadfast  belief  In  local  de- 
tamiinatkm  of  aOWMilloaal  poliala  and  fuoa- 
ttone.  We  beiiaat  tiMI  «w  ngllMW  Of  tbal 
prtfawloo  far  tiM  looil  atttonomy  of  tbeir 
tfboolt  wm  fMMMi  avor  ttrong  Purtbar, 
m  brllofa  tbat  any  rMvoodlMBant  upon  loial 
oamroi  troiM  bt  m$%  wttb  a  torof  mm* 
mm  by  tkol  pnttmn:  Only  llw««fh 
rtfonatb  oan  we  matniain  ttranfftb  Mora 
MaqiMta  »lnaneul  tupport  of  sdueatMl 
Mourse  tbat  etrenfib 

TiMrt  »n  tbflss  who  ba^  traetiad  In 
■urepo  vbo  v</uid  iikan  •  supp<.««d  "fed* 
arally  aentrollad"  education  in  our  Nation 
to  nt9  type  of  sdueatton  now  offered  tn 
Bupeipe,  which  is  mors  or  less  State  eon* 
waned.  To  keep  the  record  clear,  thsrs  Is 
Ifttlo  laaemManes  ni  our  public  education 
to  tbaC  of  Ctirope  today  In  fact,  we  may 
Obtorve  the  situation  in  reverse  with  the 
Cboogbt,  that  If  our  edtication  remains  to 
ba  tnaffective  and  not  aoMMlMa  for  til  chil- 
dren.  then  the  ftdarai  Oovanunant  vould 
ultimately  tte^  In  witb  •  toatrcttad  adtMO' 
tloo  as  a  iMt  r«Mrt.  Owtata  toUDirlw  in 
lurope  have  not  feail  fTM  puMla  aduaMlen. 
MMI  their  tarloug  eyatoiM  baft  baas  lo 
arvbaic  that,  for  quieb  fo— dy  from  a  itart* 
Ing  pi>int  of  no  Mmbtaoca  to  public  eduaa- 
tkw,  tba  rtata  haa  taken  over  tn  tin «  ot 
ertite.  Tbat  rttuattoc  U  In  f^^n*  of  cur 
•yttam  of  aduoatton,  end  any  atumpt  to 
Htflutneo  tba  roaAber*  of  your  committas 
with  such  confused  thinking  Is  maraly 
subterfuge. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
SUtes  flows  out  of  those  States  with  the 
taxes  coUacted  elsewbero  Therefore,  real 
natural  wealth  cannot  always  coaUibute  to 
Xtm  educational  f\wd  for  the  children  of 
those  States.  Further,  a  certain  portion  of 
wealth  in  tax  payments  la  collected  only  by 
the  Federal  Government,  escaping  a  certain 
responsibility  to  the  States'  maintenance  of 
their  schools.  By  equalising  tlie  taxable 
wealth  at  all  SUies  in  direct  proportiou  to  the 
educational  needs  of  our  children,  regard- 
leas  ^  their  location,  we  can  carry  forward 
our  obligatkn  that  the  Oovcmmcnt  la  re- 
epoDslble  for  the  education  of  Its  children 
sccordin,  to  the  United  States  ConsUtution. 
v;e  appreciate  the  opport  ^nity  of  present- 
ing Jits  statement  to  the  members  of  yoor 
committee,  and  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part 
of  the  records  of  your  hesuinga. 
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EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  ASXAirsss 
IN  THK  8KNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT1S 

Wednesday,  June  S  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcorb  an  article 
entitled  "What  Makes  Them  Commies?" 
written  by  Benjamin  Gitlow.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Legion  magazine 
for  June  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

WHAT  MAKXS  TBXM  COMlSIBa? 

(By  Benjamin  GiUow) 
Communism  so  inflames  the  emotions  of 
those  who  fan  under  its  speU  that  their  en. 
tire  mode  of  thinking  is  ctuingsd.  Ameri- 
cans who  aoeopt  •oauannlsm  are  no  aaesp» 
tlon.  even  UiiilUb  ttMjr  live  in  a  eountry  of 
ppsat  matarUl  wall-belnf  and  a  very  btfh 
degrss  of  IndlvMual  frsadom. 

Those   who  Jota   tba  Communist   move- 
ment become  Intolerant  asalou.     Ideallata 
tfeatr  tdaalMu.  tbabr 
jorjrtto  fHMaid  9t 

try.     lldMM  WfVftdn  Wttttmm  ai^i  •■'     ^m—t 

oo  pant  opim.  mmtm  ttair  faniiliai  to 
tlva  viiib  OMMMMltl  MMMM.  fatftoU  ira 
uiTMi  fata  apiMi  lai  tnmm.  to  • 
•re 
and 
of  all 
tbay  apao  llMt  It  Is  ■ssistory  for  Um 
muntsi  party  to  dMftop  rtHnowy.  totrtcva. 
and  deeon;  to  MM  ftooa  mmI  fialaww  and 
aemmit  crtoMa.  even  asurdsr.  to  fain  tbatr 
obisctives. 

tMbvtdoals  «ba  join  the  OonMiiMiM 
Party  aia  loftHrad  to  uks  an  oaili  af  aUa. 
glance  to  tbe  bovtet  Union  M  tba  fatbsr- 
pladgs  tbemoalvw  to  givs  tbe  wbolo  of  their 
land  of  tbe  worbsrs  all  over  the  world.  Tbey 
lives  tn  worktag  for  tbo  overthrow  of  the 
United  Outas  OotorMBMM  and  tbs  uiumpn 
of  Soviet  power 

Wbat  indueso  Individuals.  (omMriy  loyal 
to  Amerwja.  to  Jobi  •  aotWMM  tbat  la 
tfTstifMius.  cruifil  iMi  feMii  OB  Waasent 

If  >«t   paopla  wbo  |eto 
toovaiaant  do  m  out  of 
Tbor  foprassnt  all  rtswss  of  tba  poptilstion. 
Tbey  are  vorbera.  tolHltoltioJs.  profssBioHsy. 

younff  and  dM  psopis  wbo  rssent  poverty  and 
are  miiisiiinid  wttb  a  passion  to  unprovs  tha 
lot  of  mankind.  They  aonatltuu  ths  moat 
nalous  and  blind  fanatical  (oUowsrs  of  com- 
munism and  supporters  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  them  communism  is  a  universal  religion 
and  the  Communist  Party  holy. 

Paradosical  as  it  seems,  when  ideallsta  are 
transformed  into  cynical,  power  htmgry.  re- 
alistic Communists,  not  bothered  by  scruples 
or  conscience.  *  the  hold  of  communism  on 
them,  ss  s  goal  to  be  obtatnad  through  fcrca 
and  maintained  l>y  despoUam  and  terror,  is 
strengthened  not  weakened.  Seasoned  Com- 
munists are  much  more  dangerous,  for  in 
the  place  of  honesty  of  purpose  and  the  soul 
of  idealism  that  wss  their  rnttiiji  paastnn  at 
the  start,  now  reigns  a  estoniatod  dstai  ml- 
nation  to  uiiM|uar  and  nria.  east  vrtiat  it  may. 
They  bave  grown  Into  arasl  prafessiottal  revo- 
lutionists, without  coaapassiop  for  the  sulTer- 
Ic^  they  may  Inftlct  opoD  mankind  In 
achieving  Comznunlst  destiny  by  oaeans  of  a 
brutal  and  tUoody  ascendancy  to  powa. 


William  McKte.  Teteran  Communist  leader 
tn  Detroit,  strikingly  Illustrates  wliat  hap- 
pana  to  the  idealist  In  the  Commtmlat  Party. 
A  badtground  of  strong  religlotis  IdeaHam 
dominated  this  man  in  his  youth.  His  father 
was  a  devout  Quaker,  his  mother  an  actlv* 
member  (rf  the  Salvation  Army.  McKle  boasts 
of  his  accomfriishmenta  as  a  bandmaster  of 
the  Salvation  Army  and  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  prerent  him  from  Iwcaming 
a  Communist.  The  porerty  and  misery  l»e 
saw  In  SalTstion  Army  shelters  started  him 
on  the  road  to  communism. 

A  more  devout,  fanatical  devotee  of  xhm 
Communist  Party  is  hard  to  find.  McKie  led 
the  first  strike  tn  the  giant  Pord  River  Roun 
plant.  This  man,  whose  heart  once  bled  for 
the  miserable  wretches  of  the  slums^  used  an 
army  of  thugs  srmed  vrith  dagnrs,  htm  pipes 
and  baseball  bats  to  forcj  the  sutomobile 
workers,  against  their  Will,  to  go  out  on 
strike.  Innocent  teads  were  cracked  open. 
Plant  machinery  Valued  at  millions  of  dollars 
was  tomeid  oVer  and  smashed.  He  had  given 
orders  to  his  gangsters  to  slatighter  the  Negro 
workers  In  the  plant  who  otrt  of  loyalty  to 
Pord  had  decided  to  resist  the  Communist 
pressure  to  force  them  out  on  strike  If  the 
management  had  not  tndticed  the  Negroes  to 
leave  the  plant  McKle  would  have  gone 
tbrongh  with  his  msssarrr  of  the  btecks  In 
spMa  of  the  prcfsosed  policy  of  tba 
mat  Party  of  frlsadsblp  to  tbi 

IfcKls  Is  eotttanpttiotis  af  oar  aoaatry  and 
Its  flag     Proof  Is  the  fo11owla| 
by  McKle  which  throws  U^t  on  hem  i 
verkars  are  rsendtad  into  tba 
farty 

*rn  tbs  ofgaaimioa  of  ttt  MN  vorftsig 


bbosalf  In  ths  Aasrltoo  fli(aa4laf 
rifbt  in  frost  of  Uw  tfow.    WaU.  tbo 


|i»t  lifted  bftB  «p  wMl  Am 
flag  and  took  out  his  ftttoitur    ani  threw 
It  on  tlM  streat. 

~  'What  are  you  boys  going  to  do  now,'  bo 
sakad  us  WsU.  ws  plcksd  up  tbs  ftaralturs 
and  brouffbt  It  right  bask  Into  tha  bcAiss. 
And  whan  he  saw  thaft  ha  saM  ba  vaa  going 
to  )elB  the  CdoumibM  Party  If  that  s  tba 
way  oa  did  things." 

But  wbat  MsKis  (ailad  to  add  was  tbat  tha 
lag  idaa  wsa  bM  own.  hot  thai  of  ths  unem* 
ptoyad  oorfcar.  wHiiiHd  to  MisrMisi  w 
the  worker  respsal  for  Iha  iaf  a«d  tha  MMos 
n  rspraaanud  OoM  Ih  Mrffii  aro  tha  in- 
■tlosia  of  a  religiooi  ■••  babmd  wMh  Mlaai- 
itaad  ws  h 
the  titileter  < 

An  unportant  saiaet  group  in  tba  Commu- 
,  aonslsto  of  foroMr  non-Com- 
iBonlsl  iniiailB  who  joined  tha  Osmmunist 
Party  In  ordsr  to  overcoase  their  disappaint* 
ments  and  failures  In  ths  laber  muiiHiial. 
Such  Indlvldliala  are  found  In  the  leadership 
(rf  the  movamant.  not  In  the  rank  and  file. 
They  fall  into  two  categories.  One  is  con- 
sumed by  a  burning  ambttton  for  popular 
acclaim  and  leadership  aaoBg  radical  work- 
en:  tbe  other,  left  finally  to  his  own  re- 
souress.  Is  asotlvated  t>y  the  desire  for  a  well- 
paying  Job  In  the  OaasBtnUsa  uio*  anient 
which  will  remove  htan  h'uau  a  dtomal  future 
of  an  old  age  spent  in  unemployment  and 
poverty.  Tbe  latter  are  the  "pie-card  artists" 
■BMmg  the  Communist  laadera.  a  term  ap- 
pUsd  to  ixMliTlduals  wbo  Joined  the  IWW 
to  order  to  baeosns  paid  ciai'lBls  of  the  or- 
ganiaatlon. 

The  Communist  Psrty  purpoaely  se^x  su^ 
failures  In  the  labor  morement  and  enticea 
With  lucrative  offers  to  Jotn  the  party. 
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Such  m«n  and  women  become  the  most  mt- 
Ttl«  agents  of  Uie  party.  In  their  eagerneaa 
to  prova  tbetr  worth  to  the  movement  they 
aUHahly  follow  the  party  tlr.e  and  excel  all 
oClMn  in  thctr  aUcclance  to  Staltn.  In  them 
we  have  aoine  at  the  meet  dishonest  and  per- 
fldkttM  tooU  of  communtam. 

The  portraits  of  two  outstanding  leaders 
eC  the  Communist  Party  will  illustrate  each 
category.  WUliam  Z.  Foster,  the  party's 
chairman.  Is  one.  Klisahetb  Ourley  Flynn. 
the  foremost  woman  leader  or  the  party,  is 
the  other. 

Poster  was  bom  in  extreme  poverty  In 
Taunton,  llaas.  Of  the  23  children  borne 
by  his  mother  only  3  survived.  HI3  father, 
who  came  from  Ireland,  was  s  livery -stable 
more  interested  in  watching  prize 
than  In  earning  a  living,  and  never 
provMed  enough  for  tbe  upkeep  of  his  large 
family.  At  an  early  age  Poster  had  to  work 
at  difficult  health -desuoylng  Jobs,  and  con- 
tracted  tuberculosis.  The  bitterness  against 
society  which  marked  his  early  youth  has  rc- 
with  him  throughout  life. 
u  an  able  man.  In  intellectual 
Its  he  tower*  above  the  other 
i  at  tlM  party.  Re  surted  work  at  the 
premature  age  ot  10.  Be  never  had  s  school- 
ing. By  sheer  grit  snd  determination  be 
educated  himMelf  Barty  in  life  he  concluded 
^at  bis  adversity  was  due  to  society,  that 
the  rich  aatf  the  Oovernment  were  reaponau 
M«  for  hto  ■uffertng.  A  CatboUo  ta  U«  fovtb 
wi4  taitenaeir  fiigiom.  IM  Mfff  f— ^ionii 
IIM  fondness  of  s  Ood  wba  Ittd  sot  feapond 
to  bla  orsjrers  slid  tMated  Ma  to  badly  Me 
had  faith  in  Sryan's  jwatnigy.  Then 
•oelaiuoi  cApiured  Ms  UMgMlAUOn,  A  career 
as  a  bote  fereiiflM  Mm  M  «oet«et  wttb  the 
toMmatumai  Worter*  of  Ito  World.  mM  bo 
that  urganuatioa.  wfktttt  MMO  to  to 
to  tlM  IWW  or  WoMMtes  A  trip  to 
Mm  toto  •  militant  unLunUt. 
•  roeolttClooary  •ynduallst,  on*  who  believed 
that  ttoe  American  Pederstlon  (tt  LatKir  could 
to  transformed  into  a  revolutionary  organ- 
iMtlnn  for  ti.e  overthrow  of  the  Oovernment 
sabotage,  direct  action,  and  tlM  fen* 
strike  He  wound  up  an  aaanlust  op« 
in  principle  to  polMeoi  acttem  and  all 
government 
JMI  prior  to  World  War  I  Poster  OMto 
peace  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Samuel  Oompert  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  show  what  be  could  do  by 
•utting  htm  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
ie  (ifganlse  th*  workers  In  the  steel  in. 
dustry  A  strtto  relied  In  19 IB  by  Poster 
against  tto  advice  of  esperleneed  trade- 
Miiim  ('iRrinU  wfio  were  working  undor  bim 
in  disaster  F<ister  blamed  Oompers 
Iraylng  the  strike  snd  found  himself 
VlttMUt  a  Jub  snd  out  of  the  A   F  of  L. 

■0  formed  sn  organ isstton  known  as  ths 
Ttodo  Onioa  Idueatlonal  League  baaed  on  a 
program  of  rteolvtlooary  syndtcallam  by 
which  to  build  up  a  movaaoat  In  the  A  F 
of  L.  to  wrcet  the  organWatloa  away  from 
and  mato  Poster  lU  president.  The 
ktion  proved  a  joke.  Foeter  counted 
hla  folkiwots  on  the  Angers  of  one  hand.  Re 
brooded  over  his  failures  It  seemed  to  him 
that  juet  as  whatever  King  Midas  touched 
tonmd  to  gold,  whatever  he  touched  turned 
to  d«M  and  failure 

At  the  time  of  bis  grenlaat  daapoodency. 
when  the  leaOership  he  aoogbt  seemed  un- 
nWatooMo.  a  soviet  O.  P.  U  agent  named 
Cbri  B.  Johnson,  operating  under  the  alias 
Of  toon,  contacted  Faster.  With  money  sup- 
by  RtUMta.  Fnater.  no  lonxer  pennlleas. 
ftrst  trip  toMeaeow  in  1931  There 
plans  were  wurfced  out  by  wblcb  Poster,  with 
the  aid  Of  tho  Otrnmsunlst  Party  and  huge 

waa  to  capture  the 
Psderatlon  of  Labor  and  put  the 
luniats  in  eootrol.  In  M«.)ecow  he 
lalnad  the  party,  baeame  a  full-fledged  Com- 
MualM.  and  was  00-opted  into  Um  lop  iaad> 
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underground  Conununlst  Party, 
hts  Communist  membership  a 
924  and  operated  In  the  United 
progressive  trade-unionist  who 
11  iprove  and   reform  the   trade- 
t. 
eader  In  the  Communist  Party 
and  utterly,  abased  by  Moe- 
the  Communist  movement  as 
Stalin  has  taken  a  special  de- 
the  frightened,  cowardly  Foa- 
When  Poster  won  a  ma- 
membershlp  of  the  party  in  this 
laid  claim  to  the  top  leadership 
n  1925.  Ctisev.  Stalin's  personal 
to  the  American  Ccmmunist 
ilm  down,  took  the  leadership 
and  made  another  man  the 
darty.     At  the  Sixth  World  Con- 
Qommunlst  International  in  1929 
to  make  Foeter  the  boes  of 
party,   then   reneged    on   the 
Moecow    in    1929    Stalin    and 
upon  Poster,  gave  him  a 
lashing  under  which  Foster 
him  a  liar,  a   speculator,  a 
ly  misrepresented   what 
blm.     Foster,  pale  as  a 
in  his  seat  and  muttered  not 
rfeply.  even  though  he  bad  Stalin's 
Tocket  ordering  the  Communist 
to  make  Poster  its  boss, 
mortal  foar  of  another  failure. 
Bed  quisling      He  will  est 
TOW  as  long  as  be  lives,  for  his 
loBUUn. 
(  tarloy  flynd  also  typtflss  a  t/agi« 
radMM  MOfMMBi.    ftor  of  we* 
If y  and  lonssoMinws  forssd 
too  fSemmunist  Party     Amort- 
Irish  patMlii.  tor  father  was  a 
itiCUUst  vlw  tolfwd  In  the  toU 
HfidW   BOt  tn  revolution      He 
wmuwlols  up  to  the  dsy  he 
oung  girl  of  16  Plyon  ereaud  a 
radical  circles  as  an  oratorical 
8<jclallst   Party    proved    too 
She   ersved   excitement   snd 
found    It    In    the    IWW      This 
exceedlnKly     beautiful    stnrmv 
rWW  gained  wide  rennwn  ss  an 
leader  of  violent  strikes      Out 
omance  with  an  IWW  leader  a 
but  the  romance  did  not  last. 
ehsrming  Italian  anarcblel. 
who  In  1943  was  asaasalnotod  by 
ists.  crnwied   her   path  she  fell 

tth  him 

I  marked  the  dlalntegratlon  nf 

an  Important  organisation.    Its 

indicted,  found  guilty,  and  Im- 

llynn    and    Tresca    escaped    the 

Comnuiniat  Party  put  the  fin- 

a    to     the    organization     and 

dompletely      Plynn  no  longer  i^r- 

and  led  strtkm.    lastsod.  she 

desk  Job  raising  defenae  funds 

iforken  of  all  shades  of  opinion 

1  of  the  Isw 

for  the  International  Labor  De- 
uniat  organisation.  Flynn,  who 
a  Communist,  took  desperately 
for  a  number  of  years  between 
At   this   time.   too.  Tresca 
n  her  recovery  she  did  not  join 
Party,  even  though  she  w.is 
of  a  Job.    She  could  not  stand 
regimentation    and    discipline. 
Stalin's  actions  In   1939  ia 
will  sK^inst  the  majority  of  the 
tmmunlst    Party,    and    publicly 
maintained  friendly  relations 
opposition  elements  In  the 
t  and  associated  with  lead- 
group,  against  whom  Mos- 
war  unto  death, 
purged  his  farmer  aasoclates 
declared  to  s  friend  that  abo 
by  what  was  taking  pMW  to 


'lie 


Russia.  But  a  few  days  later  she  joined  the 
Communist  Party.  She  was  no  longer  the 
charming  girl  of  30  years  ago.  The  party 
membership  wUdly  acclaimed  her.  Earl 
Browder.  at  the  time  the  leader  of  the  party 
In  the  United  States,  kept  his  part  of  the 
bargain  and  saw  to  It  that  &he  got  a  job  and  a 
position  as  a  recognized  leader  of  the  party. 

The  Communist  Flynn  for  years  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  Tresca.  even  though  she 
knew  he  uas  against  the  party. 

The  Commies  forced  her  to  write  articles 
denoiucing  Tresca  In  the  foulest  terms. 
Flynn  was  forced  to  pay  for  her  commtinlsm 
by  demonstrating  to  the  pany  her  willing- 
ness to  debate  herself  on  party  orders.  She 
repeatedly  engaged  in  self-flagellation  to 
prove  her  Communist  integrity.  Browder 
had  t>een  the  agent  who  got  her  Into  the 
party.  They  became  close  friends.  Then 
came  Stalin  s  order  removing  Browder  from 
the  leadership.  Stalin  cracked  the  whip  and 
the  American  Communists  had  to  denounce 
Browder  or  be  expelled  from  the  party.  When 
at  s  meeting  of  the  national  committee  of 
the  party  it  came  Flynn 's  turn  to  do  so.  she 
got  up  crying  and  accused  the  others  of  not 
letting  her  know  what  the  score  was.  Shak- 
ing like  a  leaf  and  crimson  In  the  face,  she 
sbamofully  denounced  tto  one  man  who  had 
bofnonded  her.  Plynn.  the  pie-card  artist, 
wbose  Inner  soul  revolts  against  communism, 
eats  Its  messy  pottage  and  dishes  it  out  also. 

The  Communist  Party  combines  organisa- 
tional skills  with  a  wonderful  understanding 
of  mob  peycltokigy  and  bow  to  esplolt  tC 
Tboae  who  join  tbo  party  soon  toss  tbslr  to- 
fsrionty  tampttam.  tbo  aobedMo  toMBM 
■oMtoodim.  Into  saeb  ComaMtolM  !• 
totoBdMd  tbs  Idea  that  to  or  sbo  is  tBo  to»- 
gtiard.  tlie  leader  of  the  working  class.  Ea^ 
Communist  Uiuks  upon  himself  as  an  im- 
portsAt  loador.  CtoMMMst  Indoctrination 
accompUstos  mwit  moro.  Communlsu  ars 
improassd  with  the  fact  that  they  tolong  to 
an  orgaoimtion  that  Is  connected  with  • 
powerful  government,  the  Bcvtet  Union. 
Party  members  lo<,k  upon  themselves  as  ree* 
ognlzed  members  of  the  ruling  class  of  that 
government  The  sttractlon  uf  Soviet  povor 
tn  the  Communist  movement  is  tremendous. 
It  sets  like  a  powerful  magnet  drawing  the 
members  of  the  party  Into  the  Soviet  orbit 
and  gives  them  a  feeling  of  strength  and  self- 
reliance  that  gose  with  toUmgutg  to  the  rul- 
tag  daas  of  a  mighty  gorsmmsnt. 

Once  little  people,  nobodtse.  are  given  sticb 
a  sense  uf  superiority  tbey  become  obssassd 
wttb  a  power  mania  and  a  leadsrsblp  poy- 
choals.  Thu  power  mania  and  leadsruMp 
peychoets  Is  exploited  by  tlie  party  to  turn 
ths  little  people  into  bold  leaders,  but  pup> 
pets  nooettolsas.  who  yield  to  every  order 
and  direction  from  tto  pvty  leaders  on  top. 
And  some  of  the  nobodisa  do  acquire  ths 
qualities  of  real  leadership 

Such  an  esam^e  is  Comrade  Rlaak.  A 
diminutive,  cautious,  shy.  unattractive  wea- 
sel, the  lad  Rlxak  who  Joined  the  Com- 
munist Touch  League  in  1937  never  dreamed 
at  the  time  that  10  years  later  under  the 
alias  of  John  Steuben  be  would  t>e  the  Com- 
munist entrusted  with  the  organization  of 
the  workers  employed  in  Little  Steel,  the 
man  destined  to  bring  the  mighty  indtatrial 
giant  Tom  Olrdler  to  his  knees.  Steuton 
In  1937  gave  the  country  a  taste  of  Com- 
munist unionism  In  action  On  May  30  nf 
that  year,  known  as  t>loody  Sunday  at  South 
Chicago,  ni,.  pickets  directed  by  Steuben  de- 
fled  the  police  When  the  rtot  ended  four 
pickets  lay  dead  In  the  grasa  stobbla  and 
over  too  were  i^roanlng  from  ballot  vonndi. 

The  pigmy  Steuben  in  10  yearn  bad  laomad 
much  With  the  backing  of  the  OocamtmlBt 
Purty  machine,  following  the  advice  and  or- 
ders of  party  leaders  and  trade- union  aiparta 
from  Moecow.  Steuben  acted  with  atidacity, 
coBlldent  that  he  cv^uld  defeat  the  '*taar~  and 
"tfranc  of  UtUe  Steel. 
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Steuben  today  la  top  leads  In  a  milon 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  that  baa  Jmtodtatlon  oecr 
the  gigantic  hotel  Jaavaaj  of  Brw  York. 
Under  Coomiunlst  domination,  the  union 
is  s  "^^'T*'  for  the  use  of  Soviet  aapm- 
for  it  gives  the  MVD  agents 
to  tto  toUol  rooaaa  nrin^ii  by 
important  rtilsgattwn  to  ths  Onitod  aatkms. 
Control  of  this  tmlon  gives  the  Conumuiiatt 
ttoeugb  Conununlst  waiters  and  othsr  botal 
entree  to  gatherings 
where  trade 
iiic  matters 
And  the  UtUe  OtoMlssi.  without  a  formal 
education,  who  atoea  tto  sb»  of  !•  baa  been 
working  sMndBy  for  the  Communist  Pss^. 
Is  the  Impavtaat  man  in  a  Soviet 
nest,  smug  and  eonfldent  of  bis  own 

are  thousands  of  John  SteiikssM 
Steubens     in     the 
Party. 

Tto   daprosslon   of    lfl2d   opened    up 
for  the  CooaaMtnmt  Party.    Tbey 
f  vary  eBsctlve  propaganda  campaign 
iplcyment    In    tto    United 
9Ut  ftol  aaaploymort  to  tto 
Unkm.  wtoro  tho  Oommment 
00  a  gmndtoss  fr-y«ar  plan  for 
lag  up  «f 
tto  pattf 

tboueonds     Por  the  flret  tlms 
tie.  bard  Mt  by  tto 
tto  party  to  laiis 


Communist  Party  eonoentrates  Its  ma|ar  ef- 
fort on  brtngtng  the  trade-unions  tinder  Its 
control. 

In  adrittkm.  by  the  Coountinlst  participa- 
tion to  strtom.  ri.aiiiouiiis'f  agents  and  or- 
gsulBBii  told  out  vho  arc  tto  tnde-tmkat- 
Ists  who  sre  not  afraid  to  iglit.  tto  tmkm 
who  can  wield  tto  btocfcjaclr.  tto 
and  the  gun.  Bvery  ^ort  Is  made 
to  fccralt  these  strong-arm  elements  Into  tto 
Party,  where  they 
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ctol  tralntng  and  are  pot  Into 

■wMIe.     strong-arm     guards. 

Clvli  War  thowandi  at  them  were 
to  Hpotn  to  get  miWlary  combat  ex- 
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Tto  Oumasunlet   f i  ads  mili'iii   odrea.  to- 
gether with  the  moMle  strong-anr  guards 
the  troo  core,  the  power  potential 
arm  of  tto  Otsimmmlst  Party. 
to  Uw  party  aia  aloe  to  to  foand  a  goodly 
ntmobsr    of    fcrmcrty    tiuotratsd    females. 

life, 
fireoflram  sll 

by  liihMtoids.  tooyted  a 

lis  who  cravw 
a  Itfe  or  boratoat.    ttoy  ars 
wealthy  cli 


nr  TKE  HOOS8  OP 

Thursdmif.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Breaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarb.  I  Include  aa 
article  entitled.  "The  Worlds  Oitofdt 
and  Most  Wasteful  Spendo-, "  from  the 
May  31.  IMf.  lane  of  the  New  England 
Letter.  ihWMmkI  by  the  First  national 
Bank  of  Boatoe.  In  Boston. 

The  article  foDova: 
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Out   of   these  elements  came   tto 
of  tto  potom  pen  and  tto  poiluton  ct  our 
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tor* 
to  getting  top  CbnwWan 
rity  informatton  tor  ttie  Soviet  Oovernment. 
The  Comasunists  to  tto  Utotcd  States  dM 
IdenticallT  the  same  thing.  It  is  a 
I  <d  tho  kaotoedge  which 
of  cur 


We  basa 
the  human  ei«n«its  tn 
WW  have  not  dealt  with  tts 
ssLtkai.  tto  tiails  uiiisiii-     The 
Party  has  no  IITimbaw  on  tarn  n  is  going  to 
coaqtwr  tho  Unttod  fltotas.    Ttey  wta  do  tt 
vta  boBsto  and  not  wtth  ballots.    Hr'^reTcr. 
they  rcaUm  that  before  ttoy  can  use  huLea 
decisively  they  mtist  ertppte  tto   ftnvnrtran 
economy  by  stopping  tto  wtoels  of  hidtBtry. 
That  csB  to  dona  only  thnwgh  >atkm-«ito 
strftaa  doctac  v^kidt  iihiitaBs  is 
•xttaatnStj.    That  la  whaco  tto 

to.    Bar  that  laoportant  imam,  tto 
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bovpltAlB  had  a  cap«rltT  of  255.000.  with  only 
IHjtW  patlMtt*.  T«t  Um  Oovernment  U 
Iriannknc  on  spetuUng  ft  blUion  dollars  on  the 
conatructton  of  new  bospltaU.  Kmpluy««s 
In  th«  Veterana'  AdmlnUtratlon  handle  on 
the  a%-enM(*  only  about  one-fourth  aa  many 
Inaurance  pollciea  as  are  handled  per  worker 
In  private  ln*uraoc«  oompanlea.  The  Fed- 
•nU  Ck'TemflMBt  carrtca  esocn  supplies 
roufhly  eatftMUd  at  tajOO^XXl.OOO.  but 
the  actual  anx>unt  ta  not  known  as  many 
Government  departmenu  maintain  no  In- 
TentoelM  of  stocks  on  hand.  The  cost  of 
work  e»c— da  the  cost  of  IndUtdual 
that  gn  to  make  up  one-half  of  the 
S,OOOXOO  purchase  orders  each  year.  Ihe 
Oovernment 's  budget  system  Is  anttqxiated 
and  there  Is  no  uniform  clas*!flC)ttion  of 
Items.  Conseqiiently.  the  actual  cost  of  a 
project  or  scnrloa  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Not  only  Is  there  much  wasis  and  tneffl- 
dency  in  the  conduct  of  governmental  af- 
fain  bat  also  various  agencies  of  the  Oo\- 
crBmcfit  vigorously  lobby  for  the  spending  of 
ptibllc  money  for  houslns.  social  medicine. 
public  works,  and  the  like.  A  member  of 
the  Hoover  Cummlaslon  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  ara  angagad  In  bitter  rivalry 
as  to  which  agency  shall  construct  the  vari- 
ous public  works  projects  in  the  Missouri 
WLXrm  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  this  country. 
Tba  coat  of  these  projects  in  the  construction 
Mid  planning  stage  Is  placed  by  those  Gov- 
mnuamni  agencies  at  more  than  g52.000.- 
000 .000.  but  based  upon  past  experience  these 
•stlmatas  are  groasly  underststed  and  would 
Ukety  rvn  to  glOOOOCOOOOOO  should  all  of 
ttoa  plans  materialise. 

Wban  a  business  firm  undertakes  any 
project  or  plaa  for  the  spending  of  money,  It 
Is  taken  for  granted  tbs;  carrtul  conslderc- 
tlon  has  been  given  to  the  ulttnuite  cost  sud 
the  annuAl  outlsy  for  operations.  In  the 
case  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  these  simple 
practical  considerations  are  often  Ignored  or 
lightly  bru9):ed  aside  The  usual  procedure 
Is  to  ask  for  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  to  launch  the  project,  and  then  be- 
cause of  pressure  for  expanding  coverage  and 
inof«  liberal  paymenu  the  spproprlstlons 
grow  In  snowball  fashion.  This  Is  particu- 
larly trtie  of  any  broad  long-range  program 
daslgnad  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Baltimore 
8tui  that  the  administration's  Fair  Deal  pro- 
gram would  In  the  course  of  the  next  50 
7«ar»  cost  in  the  aggregate  11.250.000.000.000. 
Thli  l8  an  amount  so  great  that  It  staggers 
tba  tmaglnkilon.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is 
about  equivalent  to  the  wealth  that  the 
world  hu  accumulated  over  the  centuries. 

The  social  planners  tell  us  that  the  gran- 
dkat  wcltare  plans  are  a  mandate  from  the 
people  and  that  their  wishes  must  be  re- 
spected. But  this  contention  rests  on  a 
spur ic  as  premise,  rhe  demand  for  social 
modlcuie.  for  InsUnce.  was  not  Initiated  at 
tba  grass  roots  but  was  spearheaded  by  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  under  whose  juru- 
dftetton  this  project  would  be  handled.  Fur- 
I.  tbaee  programs  are  presented  with 
iMd  alogans  and  In  such  a  way  as 
to  hypnotlae  the  public  Into  believing  that 
the  Oovarnraent  has  some  ms^tc  means  of 
providing  something  fur  nothing.  Instead, 
•a  everyone  should  know,  the  beneOciaries 
win  piy  the  freight. 

Burtleaaooie  tases  and  a  huge  public  debt 
are  as  much  the  concern  of  Main  Street  as 
of  Wall  Street.  They  touch  the  poeketbooks 
of  alL  None  escapes.  Taxes  of  all  kinds  are 
peaeed  on  to  the  consumer  through  the  food 
he  eata  and  the  clothes  he  wears.  In  fact 
through  all  the  neceaaltles  of  life  as  well  as 
hararlaa.  It  should  be  obvious,  therefore. 
that  the  more  the  Governmeat  takes  In 
taxes,  the  less  there  will  be  for  ea«h  todl- 
vMval  to  spend  according  to  his  own  dls- 
crctkw. 
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the    Government    spends    the 

Qoney,   it  collects  a  toll  on  every 

order  to  maintain  a  swollen  and 

bureaucracy.     The  number  of  cl- 

I  employees  in  this  country  ex- 

000.  while  the  total  number  of 

workers.    Including    those    In 

local  governments,  aggregates  more 

.000      This  Is  equivalent  to  about 

nt  worker  for  at>out  every  six 

In    this    country.    The    estimated 

pay  roll  is  in  the  neighborhood 

,000,000.     In  fairness  it  should  be 

there  are  many  highly  competent 

t    workers    who    render    valusble 

many   of   them   are   underpaid. 

authorities  have  estimated  that 

Government  activities  on  a  more 

e  t>asls,  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 

vlllan  employees  could  be  released 

Impairing  In  any  way  the  essential 

.'Ices. 

Is  the  Federal  Government  spend- 
proportlon  of  each  pjerson  s  In- 
also  It  now  takes  about  75  percent 
collected,  leaving  only  25  percent 
and  local  governments  as  com- 
66  percent  for  these  units  In  1928. 
Government    has    Invaded    so 
fields  and  is  taking  such  a  large 
the  funds  available  that  State  and 
are    hard-pressed    to    fl- 
regular  activities.     To  relieve  the 
the  Federal  Government  provides 
aid.  which  funds,  according  to  the 
now  represent  40  percent  of 
spent  by  the  Ststes.     These  grants 
Items  as  highways,  public  welfare, 
lienlth.  and  the  like.     The  Federal 
itors  dictate  how  this  money  Is  to 
and  specify  standards  to  be  met. 
have  a  system  whereby  the  money 
from  the  people  of  the  States, 
ilch  Is  returned  to  the  States,  with 
But  as  this  money  clrcu- 
1  nerry-go-round  fashion,  the  over- 
of  Federal  administration,  accord- 
Brno,  take  a  toll  of  15  percent. 
are  opposed  to  this  system  and 
prefer  to  finance  their  own  ac- 
^cordlng  to  their  requirements  but 
i:  elled  to  dip  Into  the  grab  bag  In 
Itet  back  part  of  the  money  con- 
thelr  own  citizens.     The  system 
demoralising  but  also  it  Is  mak- 
and  local  governments  vassals 
Government,  thereby  threat- 
existence  of  self-government. 

pressure   for   expenditures    In- 
rhlle  revenues  are  declining.  Fed- 
enter  a  crucial  stage.     The  day 
Is    near    at    hand    unless    the 
balanced  through  a  reduction  in 
expenditures.      If    the    budget 
balaiiced  when  the  national  in- 
nnlng  In  excess  of  •200.000.000.000. 
ve  danger  that  the  Oovernment 
again  be  able  to  get  its  financial 
)rder. 
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Veterans 


EXFENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOft  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


IN  THE 


Mr 

ln<  Lb  a 
the    Raj^ 
No.  nil 


1  Wednesday.  June  8.  1949 


M  JLTFR. 


or  Nrw  ToaK 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 

■esolution  forwarded  to  me  by 

end    Lupla    Memorial    Post. 

of  the  American  Legion,  whicii 


was  unanimously  adopted  by  Its  mem- 
bership at  its  last  meeting: 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  World  War  IT 
made  great  sacrifices  and  endured  unusu.il 
hardships  In  defense  of  their  country,   and 

Whereas  they  face  difficult  problem."!  of  an 
economic  and  financial  nature  as  a  result  of 
the  sacrifices  and  hardships  endured  by 
them;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  vitally  Interested  In  affairs  affecting  the 
interests  of  Its  veteran  citizens:  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
a  grateful  citteenry  to  make  restitution  to  Its 
veteran  citizens  insofar  as  possible  for  their 
sacrifices  and  hardships;   and 

Whereas  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  Public  Law  346.  as  amended  by 
Public  Laws  190  and  268.  Seventy-ninth  C!on- 
gress,  which  in  part  provides  for  readjust- 
ment allowances  for  unemployed  veterans, 
and  which  part  is  due  to  expire  July  1, 
1949:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Raymond  Lupla  Me- 
morial Post.  No.  nil.  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  American  Legion, 
favors  and  supports  the  continuance  of  re- 
adjustment allowances  for  unemployed  vet- 
erans, as  provided  by  the  Servicemen'*  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944,  as  amended;  and  be 
it  further. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  Honorable  Congressman 
AaaAHAU  J.  MtTLTn,  of  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gressional District,  city  and  State  of  New 
York. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  is 
a  true  and  correct  copy  of  resolution  passed 
unanimoualy  at  the  regular  meeting  of  Ray- 
mond Lupla  Memorial  Post,  No.  1111.  Depart- 
ment of  New  York,  held  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning. May  19,  1949,  at  Its  headquarters,  243 
Avenue  U.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JosxPH  J.  MoaAis,  Adjutant. 


Are  We  Losinf  Our  Basic  Freedoms? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1949 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  oration  deliv- 
ered by  John  William  Kruse.  2313  South 
Royce  Street.  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  This 
oration  won  Mr.  Kruse  first  place  in  a 
recent  high  school  forum  contest  spon- 
sored by  radio  station  WNAX  at  Sioux 
City.  Iowa.  Mr.  Kruse  represented  East 
High  School  at  Sioux  City,  and  was  well 
deserving  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him.  His  oration  Is  thought  provoking 
and  very  timely  in  the."=o  times,  when  the 
creeping  type  of  socialism  Is  encompass- 
ing most  of  the  world.    It  follows: 

D<jwn  by  the  river  is  a  half-finished  audi- 
torium. In  a  few  weeks  voters  of  our  ho&t 
city  wUl  go  to  the  polls  to  decide  whether  or 
not  this  auditorium  should  be  finished  or 
abandoned.  One  of  the  arguments  against 
Its  completion  is,  of  course,  the  increased 
taxation.  Sioux  Cltjans  are  not  alone  in 
worrying  about  the  excesolve  cost  of  govern- 
ment, whether  on  a  municipal  or  national 
scale.  Taxes  have  skyrocketed  untU  today  we 
have  thU  startling  situation:  The  average 
cost  per  capita  for  food  is  WSO;  the  average 
cost  per  capita  for  taxea  U  »371.  All  of  this 
has  been  necessary-  to  support  a  Oovernmeut 
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whtch.  in  this  vaunted  land  of  free  enterprise, 
now  cxerciace  some  67  controls  over  industry. 
Price  subeldtes.  rent  controls,  mtcratate-com- 
merce  rcfulatlocs.  social  security — all  have 
cstesded  Government  control  and  Increased 
tasea.  Aid  to  Europe  Is  costing  bUliona. 
Many  fear  another  depreasion.  SoelaUaed 
medicine  and  health  Insurance  may  toon  bo 
rcalltiee.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  today 
discussing  the  question.  Are  we  losing  our 
baatc  InaiBW?  which,  ae  one  Leeds  High 
student  put  It  In  a  dlsctiasion  group  tbla 
morning,  are  Just  the  things  we  do  in  every* 
day  life. 

Certainly  we  don't  want  to  lose  t:  em,  but 
economically  It  a{^>ears  that  we  may  be  do- 
ing Just  that.  Politically  the  picture  is 
giootny,  too,  with  increasing  fear  of  eom- 
mimlsm.  MUitaristicaUy  we  are  still  far 
from  the  dove-and-ollve-branch  stage.  So- 
cially our  be  tc  frecdoma  are  being  violated. 
It  would  be  easy  to  generalise  on  mtolerance. 
to  become  emotional  oter  the  prejudice  that 
shouldn't  be,  but  aomehow  is.  The  (act  re- 
mains that  we  have  neglected  human  righta 
to  such  ail  extent  that  civil-rights  legislation 
Is  considered  the  biggest  Job  confronting  the 
Eighty-first  Congreas. 

Who  Is  to  Maae  for  thte  stau  of  atTairs? 
I  m  afraid  it  is  "We.  the  people."  Too  many 
of  us  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  of  gov- 
ernment as  soBiethmg  apart  from  ourselves, 
removed  from  us,  poiwibly  astagonistie 
toward  ui.  How  often  we  hear  the  Govern- 
ment spoken  of  in  this  way:  "They're  mak- 
ing a  big  mlatake.  They're  taking  away  free- 
dosn  of  enterprise."  It  seems  to  be  the  popu- 
lar fallacy  to  think  of  govenunent  in  the 
third  penon.  Actually,  it  is  a  ftr*t-p«rsoo 
propoattlon. 

We  Americans  aren't  little  Milquetoaata 
who  arc  dominated  or  preyed  upon  by  our 
own  Government.  If  we  develop  a  persecu- 
tion complex,  it's  our  own  fault.  If  we  have 
price  subaidies.  social  security,  rent  controls. 
regulations  governing  industry,  it's  becauae 
we  as  a  people  have  found  these  measures 
to  be  effective  and  neceseary.  If  we  realize 
the  importance  of  civil  rights,  we  have  the 
power  to  change  the  situation.  If  we  believe 
in  our  democratic  form  of  government,  we 
will  combme  our  efforts  to  make  it  work — 
and  to  make  it  stronger. 

So  my  ansvicr  to  the  question.  Are  we  loa- 
Ing  oiur  basic  freedoms?  is  "No."  but  a  con- 
ditional "No."  We  cant  loee  our  basic  fite- 
d(Mns  so  long  aa  we  exercise  them.  Psycho- 
taigleally  we  know  that  we  lose  the  skills  we 
don't  practice.  Indifference,  apathy.  In- 
ertia— thcae  are  the  dangers — not  dictator- 
ship, bankruptcy,  or  communism.  We  live 
in  critical  times,  no  one  will  deny  that.  But 
these  timea  offer  us.  as  young  people,  a 
greater  challenge  than  ever  before.  The 
Chinese  word  for  "crisis"  U  made  up  of  two 
characters  signifying  "danger"  and  -oppor- 
tunity."   We  must  focus  on  the  second  word. 

We  must  rememtier  net  to  confuse  libertlca 
with  obligations.  Every  right  carries  an  at- 
tendant duty.  If  we  dont  perform  our  du- 
Ues.  we  lose  our  rights.  It  wont  be  a  dra- 
matic loes.  a  front-page  story,  a  sudden 
efaMkge.  it  will  b9  a  gradual  ti»naltkm 
brought  atx>ut  by  an  Indifferent  attttude. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
school  election  was  held  in  a  dty  with  a  vot- 
ing populaUon  of  40.000.  There  were  It 
eUMUdates  for  the  board;  interest  should 
have  run  high.  Even  the  weather  cooper- 
ated. But  Just  4.000  people  beethred  them- 
aelvea  eno««gh  that  Tuesday  to  get  to  the 
poUs.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the  apathy 
we  Bt«t  guard  agalnat.  If  on  April  36.  the 
pinpli  who  have  Ideas  about  the  auditorium, 
one  way  or  another,  do  not  ezpreas  them, 
they  have  no  right  to  criUdae.  We  have 
the  foundaUon  of  a  building  down  by  the 
river,  but  unless  we  finish  the  Job.  it  im 
worthleea.  We  have  the  foundation  d  good 
government,  but  tuilees  we  finish  the  Job.  It 
is  worthless.     We  have  the  foundation  of 


good  government  In  our  basic  freedoms,  but 
wnlrea  we  build  on  thla  foundation.  It  will 
deteriorate.  It  U  tq)  to  tia  indlviduaUy  to 
make  this  chotee.  Through  understanding. 
through  education,  through  forums  such  m 
this  In  which  we  are  brought  forcibly  face 
to  f aee  with  baete  laaues.  we  can  pxeaene  our 
fieeiliniii  All  we  have  to  do  la  to  remember 
that  government  lent  "they*  or  "it"— »o»- 
emnent  la  you  ai>d  I— a  ftrst-penon  affair. 


Connencevicnt  AAirttt  at  Nortlieatt 
Jvnior  Collef  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LOUiaiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8. 1949 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaxiu  in  the  Rxc- 
OR>,  I  include  the  following  commence- 
ment address  delivered  by  me  to  the  1949 
graduating  class  of  Northeast  Junior 
College — Lousiana  State  University- 
June  2,  1949.  at  Moiuoe.  La. : 

Dr.  Cline.  graduatea,  members  of  the 
faculty,  honored  guests,  ladles  aiKl  gentle^ 
men.  it  is  a  high  honor,  a  genuine  pRaaure 
and  a  very  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
graduating  claaa  of  1948.  In  venturing  to 
addresa  the  graduating  cUss  of  this  fine 
coUcge.  I  am  fuUy  aware  that  I  am  address 
log  many  ot  our  outstanding  leaders  of  to- 
morrow, and  many  of  yoti,  no  doubt,  will 
have  miicb  to  do  with  shaping  the  world 
in  which  future  generations  wUl  live. 

At  the  outaet  let  me  hazard  a  word  In 
favor  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Notwith- 
standing the  problems  which  beaet  us.  and 
without  doelng  our  eyes  to  existing  abtisea. 
many  of  which  call  loudly  for  remedy.  stlU 
we  Uve  in  a  great  age.  to  the  struggles  and 
contests  ot  which  I  am  designated  to  be  a 
epokeeman  to  bid  you  welcaate- 

He  would  be  a  vain  man  hideed  who  pro- 
fessed the  ability  to  fumlah  you  with  a 
formula  which  would  Insure  auooeae  and 
happinesa.  Theee  eluatve  things  are  noi 
bound  up  in  formulae  or  found  In  preeoip- 
tlons.  They  are  the  substance  oi  our 
dream* — the  occasional  reahtlaa  resulting 
from  hard  work,  good  fortuB*  aad  honesty. 
But  he  would  be  an  empty  and  uninformed 
man  indeed  who  had  not  gained  mamt  not;on 
of  the  fundaaaantals  upon  which  success 
and  happlnew  d^!>end.  If  I  am  able  to  put 
any  new  life  into  truths  with  which  you  are 
already  familiar:  U  I  should  succeed  in  set- 
ting on  fire  some  slumbering  or  dying  ambi- 
tion: if  I  can  help  to  make  you  yearn  for 
success  and  long  for  happtafsaa,  with  a  yearn- 
U^  which  reaches  oat  ttt^desaly  toward  suc- 
cess and  happineaa.  I  shall  have  rmdered  jan 
a  worth-while  service  and  I  wiU  be  content. 

In  seeking  suoocas  you  will  be  subjected 
to  criticism.  It  has  been  said  that  if  we 
an  not  to  be  eritlciaed  we  have  but  three 
strnpie  things  to  do.  and  they  are:  do  noth- 
lay.  say  nothing,  be  nothtng  never  pcraitt 
yourself  to  faU  mto  that  category,  becanm 
it  Is  better  to  be  cnticiaed  for  some  at  the 
worthy  things  we  accompUsh  than  to  avoid 
<7itlci&m  by  failure  to  achieve  worth-while 


Ambttkm  is  the  dynamic  power  of 
It  mwm  hha  on  ^M>aK  aU  ubtarlis     It  as- 
snrea  H«  mi  net  aH  dmigma.    It  sustains 

him  against  all  f  can  o<  tyhire.     It  la  the 

light  burning  in  the  bosom  when  all   elss 
about  him  is  dark  with  depression.     But  it 


must  be  subjected  to  discipline.     As  a  light 
It  must  be  trimmed  with  prudence.     As  a 
power  It  must  be  guided  by  intelligenoe.    It 
mtist  not  overleap  Itself,    nothing  is  so  pa- 
thetic, nothing  so  tmgic  ss  i 
Mtlon  wtthoot  lui^li  fuel  for 
no  falltm  so  tneonsolable  ss  the 
suiting  from  a  vatilting  ambit 
adsquate  ability  or  training  t*  guMs  or  n- 
stram  it.   This  has  been  said  tor  aU  the  ages 
by  phlhnnpHsrs  and  ttudenu  In  one  way 
or  another,  hut  In  the  flnanl  form  It  really 
meana.  "Know  thyselT*:  and  this  slgnlOce 
that  in  your  preparation  for  a  carssr  yoa 
must  study  your  abiuues.  you  mtst  illnwns 
reeognlas  your  weaknesses.    Tou  must  be 
to  dMeet  and  estimate  your  sbortoom- 
Tou   must  have  a  savens  and  safe 
of  yottf  strength.    In  eSeet,  you 
must   ascertain   your   Umitatioos.     Do   not 
leave  that  deflnttton  (or  otben  but  find  it 
for  yotvsdf.     Tou  owe  It  to  yourself,  your 
family,  your  coaumanlty.  yowr  country,  and 
ywur  God  to  be  L email,  to  keep  your  mind 
clear,  your  heart  pan.  and  yotv  body  healthy. 
CotmftlCH  caiem  have  ended  in  failure  and 
Immeasurable    unhappinees    has    been    en- 
tailed by  the  failure  to  determine  early  the 
real   fundamental  llnaitatlona     One  of  the 
continuing   tragedies  of  clvlltaatton   Is   the 
great  number  of  wrong  men  and  women  m 
the  right  place,  and  the  great  atanber  o< 
right  men  and  women  in  the  wrong  plaee 
the  mlandventun  of  the  mlsttta— the  man 
or  woman  striving  for  something  which  no 
amotmt  of  ambition,  work,  or  tune  wiU  briikg 
to  them.    On  the  other  band  there  are  men 
and  women  content  to  do  thoee  things  which 
scarcely  keep  their  brains  awake — fitted  for 
larger    taaks    and    vastsr   enter priem.    they 
stand  still  In  front  of  opportunity  and  final- 
ly  pass  out  In  the  darkness  ol  their  own 
stagnation. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  sincerity  at  my 
command.  I  warn  you:  "Know  thyself f*  Bo 
fair,  relent  less,  and  penetrating  m  your  de- 
sircs:  be  merciless  in  cntldsm:  be  rigorous 
In  yotv  test;  let  no  false  pride,  no  auda- 
cious ambltton.  no  ctiltlvated  conceit  hinder 
you  in  your  study  of  jummlf.  This  search- 
ing insight,  this  dwelling  on  your  hidden 
powers  as  weU  as  WBSknmsrs,  this  turning  o< 
the  searchlight  into  the  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  and  body  wtli  enable  you  to  find  your 
real  strength  and  to  know  your  real  weak- 
ncsa.  This  acoompllahed.  you  may  turn 
your  face  towasd  higher  education  which 
you  seek  and  shooM  hare.  Ultimately  ycu 
will  face  the  world  where  the  battle  of  life 
Is  to  be  fought:  and  as  you  will,  with  knowl- 
edge of  yoxir  own  powen.  enter  upon  a  new 
phase  of  life,  you  will  enmnntsr  the 
OUB  and  never-ending  questton  « 
relation  to  yov  fsilav  man.  to 
to  your  ooauBUnlkf.  to  your  Matton,  and  to 
our  Redeemer.  These  have  nam 
natural  objecttves  of  your  oontempiated  < 
qtiesta. 

There  you  meet  the  first  pioblems  of  hn- 
man  dlptomacy  to  which  you  must  adjtaia 
y  OUT  self  in  the  proper  measure  to  the  woiM 
about  you  and  the  new  environment  whlck 
will  be  strange  to  you.  Without  a  surrender 
of  these  essentials,  you  must  dlacover  the 
fine  method  of  contact  which  will  enable  you 
to  Join  the  noble  procenlon  of  men  and 
wt»nen  Intent  upon  hooorable  conquest. 
Therefore,  you  win  be  required  to  study  the 
Torld  with  the  same  caution,  the  same 
searching  Insight,  as  you  employed  in  the 
study  of  yourself.  You  approach  the  world 
and  lu  probleme  resolutely  bound  for  the 
gnm\  «blch  your  ambttian  hm  eet.  but  be- 
tween you  and  that  goal  an  probleme  oi 
contact.  It  has  been  saM:  "The 
study  of  mankind  Is  man."  This 
kudy  te  not  for  tlM  pivpose  of  enabling  yoo 
to  tafca  advantage  of  him.  but  nthcr  foe 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  appreciate, 
to  understand,  and  to  accept  you. 
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If  you  ar*  to  be  •uccesafxil.  U  tou  are  to  be 
respected,  and  If  you  are  to  be  accepted  into 
our  world  aoclety.  you  miut  be  honest,  you 
must  be  honest  tn  ev«ry  respect.  Certainly 
that  does  not  mereJy  mean  that  you  must 
be  tlnaucially  honeat;  It  does  not  merely 
mean  that  you  mtiat  know  the  difference  be- 
tw««n  "mine  and  thine"  and  respect  that 
difference.  It  does  not  merely  mean  that 
you  hare  to  have  skill  enough  to  keep  within 
the  lav.  It  has  a  deeper  idBQlflcance.  It 
tuL9  so  much  meaning  that  an  entire  dis- 
course nalght  be  devoted  to  It  without  de- 
veloptnc  tu  full  and  essential  points.  First. 
by  a  full  measure  you  must  be  honest  with 
yoarself.  No  deceit  or  dishonesty  Is  more 
fatal  than  that  which  rou  practice  upon 
(If.  for  that  deludes  you  by  alluring 
Into  places  from  which  you  can- 
Bot  withdraw  yourself.  By  being  honest 
with  yourself  you  will  apply  the  same  treat- 
mant  to  your  fellow  man.  The  obligation  of 
Ixaasty  is  so  strong  that  It  requires  th.nt 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  al- 
ls not  always  a  means  of  suc- 
•Ma.  It  la  your  duty  to  speak  the  truth 
Vbm.  by  moral  obligation,  you  are  required 
to  tfo  so:  and  not  being  bound  by  moral  obll- 
fatlon  to  speak,  you  can  and  should  remain 
honorably  silent. 

Vhaterer  profeaalon  you  choose,  resolve 
now  that  you  will  be  honest  and  honorable 
tn  trrary  undertaking.  If  you  chooae  to  be 
•  lawyer  doctor,  an  educator,  or  a  btisiness- 
Man.  you  win  encounter  many  dllDcult  prob- 
Imbs  In  malntamlng  the  standard  which 
honesty  requires.  Tou  wUl  be  sworn  in  and 
accepted  as  members  of  the  profession  or 
business  of  your  choice,  and  you  are  bound 
by  statute  or  principle  to  confidential  fidelity 
to  your  fellow  man.  You  become  the  reposi- 
tory of  Tjut  confidences.  You  must  not  con- 
nive at  falsehood,  yuu  must  not  tolerate 
psrjury.  Hooasty  requires  that  you  miist 
Bot  only  refrain  from  conniving  at  false- 
hood and  perjury,  but  you  must  conscien- 
tiously abide  by  the  accepted  rule  and  hon- 
orably protect  your  fellow  man.  There  are 
ttmiTi  when  you  must  remain  silent.  The 
primary  duty  of  any  profession  or  business 
requires  s  certain  honesty  which,  if  really 
lived  up  to.  almost  approaches  nobility. 

These  are  but  ftaataaa  touching  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  as  it  rtfates  to  professions  or  to 
businessmen.  The  Instances  could  be  mul- 
tiplied in  relation  to  commerce,  to  agrlcul- 
fetire.  and  to  all  the  pursuits  of  man. 

If  you  should  be  faacinated  by  the  prob- 
lems of  politics  and  oome  to  believe  that  for 
oountry  and  for  yourself  you  could 
a  Joint  success  by  giving  your  time 
and  your  ability  and  your  enthusiasm  to  a 
pdttlcal  career,  again  you  will  be  met  by  the 
problem  of  honesty  in  varied  and  multiplied 
ways.  Many  men  and  women  have  stood  the 
acid  test  in  high  public  place  and  where 
bonasty  prevailed,  the^e  individuals  have 
Btood  cut  like  beaeons.  In  public  olBce  you 
will  t>e  required  to  speak  out  concerning  the 
problems  with  which  your  country  and  your 
community  are  concerned.  Tuu  should 
apeak  only  after  you  have  thought  long  and 
deeply  on  the  problems,  fully  cognizant  that 
the  complex  problems  of  nuxlern  society — 
whatever  they  are — can  only  be  solved  after 
long  study  and  hard  work  upon  them.  There 
ta  no  substitute  for  knowledge  of  these  prob- 
leme  and  no  short  cut  to  that  knowtedge. 
One*  you  have  arrived  at  your  coneluelona, 
while  preservmg  an  open  mind  as  to  possible 
developments,  you  should  take  yotu*  stand 
without  regard  as  to  whether  yotxr  position 
vill  be  papular  or  unpopular,  because  any- 
thing less  than  this  la  intellectually  dis- 
kooest. 

Dishonesty  has  often  led  public  oOclals  to 
appear  both  for  and  against  controvsraial 
teeiisi.  This  is  dishonesty  because  when  a 
pvbUe  oOclal   knows  that  ha   u  right   be 
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should  be  elected  to  hold  office  un- 
the  several  branches  of  govern- 
you  will  toe  required  by  the 
honesty  again  to  ponder  long  and 
ems  before  you,  and  when  you 
a  sound  conclusion  which  your 
reflection  lead  you  to,  it  will  be 
duty  to  stand  forth  for   that 
>rybody.  including  your  constitu- 
your  obligation  when  you  take 
is  to  support  and   defend  the 
of  the  United  States  and  that 
is  the  guardian  of  the  welfare 
country  and   not   the  special 
any    particular    constituency, 
should    be  carried   further   into 
public  service,  where  those  who 
you  have  made  up  their  minds 
ic  matters,  they  are  no  longer 
nrlth  your  views,  your  Intellectual 
be  of  such  high  order  that  you 
the  public  station  to  which  your 
d  labor  have  carried  you.  rather 
or  compromise  principle  and 
the   demagog   of    either     a    ma- 
minority  when  you  know  their 
selfish  and  dishonest, 
young  friends,  do  you  not  under- 
honesty    is    not   such   a   simple 
all?     Next  to  honesty  comes 
importpjit    matter    which,    in 
Is    the    difference    between 
failure,  and   that  Is  courage — 
do  not  define  it,  it  remains  com- 
Not  the  physical  courage  which 
y  the  Insult,  though  that  is 
Its  valties;  not  merely  the  cour- 
comes  with  bodily  vigor  and  In- 
th:  not  even  the  courage  which  Is 
In  the  thrill  of  martial  airs  and 
I  he   colors   of   streaming   banners. 
Is  well  to  say  that  courage  is  not 
1.   because,  after  all,  the  people 
ry  throughout  the  world  have 
ed     the     beautiful     qualities     of 
It  relates  to  the  things  which 
come   to   estimate   as   the   most 
to  them.     However,   I   prefer 
ipeak  of  that  courage   which   be- 
,  professional,  and  political  life — 
to  wait  our  turn;   the  courage 
patience:  the  courage  applied 
(ryday  lives  and  still  that  courage 
you  to  take  up  whatever  pursuit 
ve  chosen,  fired  by  the  ambition 
I  have  touched.     Many  of  you 
rough  and  rugged  roads  to  travel, 
<  ourage.  no  obstacle  will  stand  In 
lecause  the  combination  of  cour- 
is  almost  unbeatable, 
is  a  virtue  by  which  many  dlffl- 
s  have  been  accomplished.    You 
your  future  studies  and  the 
confidence  and  with  a  firm  be- 
Unal  fairness  and  Justice  in  man- 
that  belief  is  overthrown  by  irre- 
accumulating  evidence, 
also  approach  your  daily  prob- 
umor.  for  humor  has  been  said 
akin  to  genius.     With   humor 
your  dally  problems:  not  humor 
with  an  empty  mind  and  does 
the  serious  problems  of  life 
dlfflcultles  of  others,  but  that 
humor,  that  atmosphere  through 
sun  of  your  personality   shines 
to  all  the  world   that  you   are 
lake  the  chance  with  your  fellow 
common  struggle,  based   upon 
es  of   honesty,  confidence,  and 
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had  a  quick  survey  of  honesty. 

coufideucs.   but    you   have   yet 

the  one   thing  which   to  some 


of  us  Is  uninviting,  and  that  Is  work — 
made  of  energy  and  Industry — but  called  in 
homely  speech,  work.  Here  again  we  touch 
the  very  quick  of  the  problem  of  success  so 
let  us  be  ever  mindful.  If  we  are  to  be  a 
success  in  life,  we  must  train  ourselves  to 
work,  we  must  train  ourselves  to  like  our 
work.  Work  Is  not  slavery,  work  Is  not  tragic. 
Work  can  and  should  be  Just  as  interesting 
as  play. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  achieve- 
ment in  any  field  of  endeavor  deF>ends  on 
a  certain  integrity  of  mind  and  character 
and  upon  continuous  study  and  work  within 
that  field.  Whatever  the  work  or  whatever 
the  profession  one  chooses  to  follow;  what- 
ever the  specialization  in  which  he  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  engaged,  he  should  seek  to  be 
acquainted  brcadly  with  the  world  In  which 
he  lives.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  such  knowledge  been  required,  for 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
problems  been  so  complex  or  been  so  heavily 
fraught  with  human  destiny.  Never  before, 
therefore,  has  the  responsibility  of  each  In- 
dividual to  know  and  to  be  able  to  Judge 
these  problems  in  a  democratic  society,  been 
so  utterly  serious. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  I  am  only  speak- 
ing a  truism  when  I  say  all  of  these  things. 
I  realize  that  in  laying  stress  upon  courage 
and  honesty  and  confidence,  I  am  only  say- 
ing what  others  have  said  before.  Tet  it 
Is  often  true  that  we  neglect  to  stress  these 
very  points  ai'.d  fail  to  realize  how  very  vital 
they  are  in  the  everyday  bvislneas  of  living. 
But  there  is  another  thing  that  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  In  this  whole  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  particularly  to  those  who  do 
work  nard  and  are  seriously  concerned  In  a 
much-troubled  world,  with  their  own  future. 
No  one,  I  think  has  expressed  better  my 
own  philosophy  as  to  education  for  future 
work  than  the  great  American  philosopher. 
William  James,  in  his  celebrated  chapter  on 
habit: 

"Let  no  one  have  any  anxiety  about  the 
upshot  of  his  education,  whatever  the  line 
of  it  may  be.  If  he  keeps  faithfully  busy 
each  hour  of  the  working  day.  he  may  safely 
leave  the  final  result  to  Itself.  He  can  with 
perfect  certainty  count  on  waking  up  some 
fine  morning,  to  find  himself  one  of  the  com- 
petent ones  of  his  generation.  In  whatever 
pursuit  he  may  have  singled  out.  Silently, 
between  all  the  details  of  his  business,  the 
power  of  judging  In  all  that  class  of  matter 
will  have  built  itself  up  within  him  as  a 
possession  that  will  never  pass  away." 

In  facing  the  future,  be  determined.  When 
you  have  set  your  goal,  work  untiringly  to 
reach  that  goal.  Be  not  discouraged  when 
obstacles  are  placed  In  your  pathway.  De- 
vise an  honest  plan  by  which  to  overcome 
any  obstacles  that  would  appear  sufficient  to 
separate  you  from  your  goal.  Success  will  be 
yours  If  you  continue  to  employ  honesty, 
confidence,  courage,  and  determination. 

You  are  of  Christian  parents.  If  your  life 
Is  to  t>e  spent  most  beneficially,  you  should 
at  all  times  consult  with  our  Redeemer  be- 
cause when  the  hour  Is  the  darkest  you  will 
find  that  an  honest  word  In  a  lonely  place 
to  our  Blessed  Redeemer  Is  of  inestimable 
value.  In  ycvu-  dally  contact  with  your  fel- 
low man  maintain  the  proper  relation  with 
Qod  and  man  so  thst  at  life's  end  you  will 
know  you  have  made  this  world  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live  by  your  having  lived  in  it. 

My  dear  young  men  and  women.  I  com- 
mend you  for  having  attained  your  diplomas 
from  this  great  college.  When  you  have 
completed  your  educntlon.  go  out  Into  life's 
battle  with  big  courageous  hearts  and  take 
with  you  my  sincere  congratulations  on  all 
the  honors  you  have  worthily  won.  and  my 
beet  wUhes  for  your  well-being  and  for  your 
well-doing.  May  you  grow  in  favor  with 
Ood  and  man  as  you  grow  in  years.    Work 
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faithfully  for  your  God,  for  yotirself.  and  for 
yoiar  country.  Employ  at  all  times  honesty, 
confidence,  courage,  and  sincerity,  and  your 
reward  will  be  rich  and  bountiful. 


Philip  B.  PerlmaB,  Solicitor  Geaera! 
of  the  United  States 


Urge  of  Its  People  To  Seek  Freedom 
Spells  Failure  for  Red  Regime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KIW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June  6. 1949: 
vaca  or  rrs  peoplk  to  sexk  thixdou  stklvb 
r/urtnic  ros  kid  kegimx 

In  their  diplomatic  discussions,  spokes- 
men for  Soviet  Rtissla  and  the  satellite  na.- 
tlons  customarily  attribute  all  differences  and 
failures  to  the  unreasonableness  and  the  low 
motives  of  the  western  powers. 

The  forces  of  reaction,  as  symbolized  by 
Wall  Street  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  are  at  the  source  of  all  op- 
position to  the  political  faith  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Kremlin,  according  to  Radio 
Moscow  and  the  Politbtiro. 

It  Is  rather  significant  of  frustration,  how- 
ever, that  Moscow  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  desperate  eagerness  of  so  many  of 
its  own  people  and  thoee  of  Its  satellites  to 
escape  from  behind  the  iron  ctirtaln  Into 
tome  land  that  holds  the  promise  of  freedom. 

Athletes  permitted  to  go  abroad  for  par- 
ticipation In  International  competition  re- 
fuse to  return  to  the  zone  of  Soviet  controL 
Families  risk  the  dangers  of  the  long  Atlan- 
tic crossing  In  small  boats  in  the  hope  of 
finding  refuge  in  a  free  land.  Germans 
swarm  across  the  border  to  the  western  zones 
to  escape  the  oppression  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. Riiasi&n.  Czech.  Hungarian  fliers,  mili- 
tary commanders,  diplomats  desert  their 
home  lands  through  whatever  means  may  be 
available  to  them  In  the  hope  of  freeing 
themselves  from  the  Iron  rule  and  the  hard- 
ships of  life  within  the  shadow  of  the  Krem- 
lin. 

The  long  list  of  high-ranking  officials  of 
Soviet  satellites  who  have  sought  freedom 
through  flight  Is  now  supplemented  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  Bedrlch  Bruegel,  acting  chief  of 
the  Czech  military  mission  at  Berlin,  who 
has  resigned  and  disappeared  because  he 
could  no  longer  endure  life  "under  s  cor- 
rupt police  dictatorship." 

He  was  the  seventh  member  of  the  10-man 
Ceech  mission  to  quit  since  the  Communist 
coup  in  Prague  in  February  1»48.  His  for- 
mer superior.  Brig.  Gen.  Frantisek  Dastlch. 
fled  8  months  ago. 

It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  among  these  who 
remain  there  are  many  who  do  the  will  of 
Moscow  against  their  own  desires  and  con- 
vict lona,  who  are  held  at  their  places  and 
tasks  by  ctrctimstances  which  they  cannot 
alter  and  whose  loyalties  are  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  democratic  government. 
The  desertions,  accordingly,  are  revealing 
as  to  a  fundamental  weakness  in  the  struc- 
ture of  Soviet  power  over  tl»e  people  of  Rus- 
sia and  those  of  Poland  and  the  other  lands 
under  Moacow's  subjection.  When  the  peo- 
ple are  vmder  the  tirge  to  run  away  whenever 
the  opportimity  presents  Itself,  the  regime, 
notwithstanding  its  ruthleasaeae.  Is  feeble 
and  the  record,  viewed  by  any  standards  ot 
enlightened  guvernment.  is  one  ot  latlxire. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIIXARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or  MAITLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  9  (legislcUive  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  showing  the  out- 
standing service  rendered  by  Philip  B. 
Perlman,  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  high  office.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Frank  R  Kent.  Jr..  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Everung  Sun  of 
June  8.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

PHnjp  PnucAN'a   Scoai   Prarrcr  fob  Tesm 

or  stn-anci  Corar 

(By  Prank  R.  Kent,  Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.  June  8.— PhUip  B.  Perlman. 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  and  a 
Baltlmorean.  has  a  perfect  average  aith  the 
Supreme  Court  this  term. 

To  date.  In  -he  1948  term,  the  Otnut  has 
found  in  favor  of  the  Government  in  every 
case  argued  peraonaUy  by  Perlman.  The 
BaltlnKvean  has  argued  13  cases  In  this  pe- 
riod. The  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
decisions  in  fO.  Each  time  the  decision  has 
fa.'ored  the  Government. 

The  tenth  decUion  was  given  Monday. 
This  was  a  case  between  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunlasion  and  a  Detroit  ra- 
dio station. 

nsua  CASK  itruivo 

One  of  the  remaining  three  cases  Is  that 
of  Gerhart  Elaler,  who  has  been  rated  the  No. 
1  Communist  In  the  United  SUtes.  Elsler 
was  convicted  of  entering  this  countr)-  on 
false  pasport  information.  His  attorneys  ap- 
pealed and  the  Government  filed  a  motion 
to  dismiss  the  Elsler  petition.  Perlman  argu- 
ed the  case. 

Meanwhile.  Elsler  escaped  to  England  on 
the  Polish  liner  Batorgi.  He  was  released  by 
the  British  courts  and  promptly  took  off  for 
Csechoelovakla.  Should  the  Court  gr^nt  the 
Goremment's  motion  to  dismiss  the  petition, 
however,  it  wotjld  be  another  victory  on  the 
Perlman  score  card. 

The  score  of  10  straight  wins  fOT  the  cur- 
rent term  already  has  surpassed  the  Solicitor 
General's  record  for  1947.  In  that  period, 
Perlman  personally  argued  12  times  before 
the  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
eight  opinions  In  favor  of  the  Government 
and  three  against.  One  ease  was  held  over 
for  reargtnnent  In  the  1948  term  and  is  In- 
cluded In  the  IS  appearances  Perlman  has 
made  this  term. 

ALTTSNATS  t  WIDCa 

As  a  rule,  the  Supreme  Court  sits  for  alter- 
nate 2-week  Intervals  from  October  untU  the 
latter  part  of  June.  Argmnente  are  heard  on 
the  Mondays  the  Court  la  In  eeeslnn  and  opin- 
ions are  handed  down  on  Mondays.  The 
Court  concluded  hearing  argumenU  last 
month,  but  still  is  handing  down  opinicms^ 

On  May  »  Perlman  performed  a  feat  that 
come  ot  his  colleagues  beUeve  has  not  been 
dxipllcated.  and  Supreme  Court  attach*a  say 
It  certainly  la  unosual.  On  that  day  he  ar- 
gued three  cases  tn  the  4-hour  session  of  the 
Court.     He  arc  wd  the  Government's  right  to 


sue  a  sovereign  State  afafnst  Ixnilslana  In  the 
tUclands  oil  dispute.  He  argued  a  caae  akng 
taeleally  similar  lines  against  the  State  of 
l^ezas.  And  he  argtied  a  case  involving  tha 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

JAP  WAa  camiHAu 

Perlman 's  13  appearances  before  the  Cotirt 
this  term  and  his  12  appearances  last  term 
do  not  disclose  the  number  of  cases  involved. 
In  several  instances  an  appearance  may  in- 
volve two  or  three  or  more  osiee 

One  of  his  more  dramatic  aKiearances  was 
last  December  when  he  argued  against  the 
motions  of  a  group  of  convicted  Japanese 
war  criminals  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus. 
Three  motions  were  filed  for  seven  Japanese. 
Pour  other  Japanese,  Including  former  Prem- 
ier Tojo,  delayed  filing  a  motion  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  argumenU.  Tojo  later 
was  executed. 

In  this  case.  Perlman  azui  his  coUeagues  In 
the  Solicitor  General's  office  had  very  Uttle 
precedent  to  follow.  They  had  no  documenta 
from  lower  courts  and  had  to  start  prac- 
ticaUy  from  scratch.  Preparation  Included 
frequent  constiltatlons  with  the  SUte  De- 
partment and  the  Par  Eastern  Commission. 
It  also  Involved  getting  the  documenu  and 
Information  printed. 

Perlman  and  his  colleagues  worked  day 
and  night.  The  BoUcitor  General  himself 
deUvered  the  manuscript  of  the  Govern- 
ment's brief  to  the  Printing  Office  at  4  o'clock 
one  morning.  A  day  or  so  later,  he  de- 
livered the  corrected  page  proofs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  at  1  a.  m.  That  was 
about  2  days  before  be  was  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  to  argue  the  case.  The 
cotirt  denied  the  Japaneae  motiona. 

HICH   ON   THE   LIST 

Perlman 's  personal  appearances,  of  course, 
form  a  small  portion  of  the  number  of  times 
the  Government  appears  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  According  to  court  attaches  and  col- 
leagues however,  his  record  of  appearaccea 
stands  high  on  the  list. 

ActuaUy.  abotit  80  percent  of  all  cases 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  1947 
term  involved  the  Government.  The  score 
is  not  completed  for  the  1948  term,  but  It 
will  equal  that  of  the  former  period,  or  stir- 
pass  it. 

As  a  matter  at  fact,  admtnlatratlve  legal 
work  occupies  far  more  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's time  than  do  cotirt  appearances.  In 
the  1947  term,  the  office  handled  088  cases 
exclusive  of  arguments  before  the  Court.  Ac- 
cording to  the  records,  briefs  were  filed  for 
WTiu  of  certiorari  in  48  instances.  In  308 
cases  It  was  decided  to  let  the  dedakme  of 
lcw«'  courts  against  the  Government  stand. 
It  was  decided  to  taka  appeals  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  226  cases  and  in  361  Instancea 
it  was  decided  not  to  take  appeals.  There 
were  87  mlsceUaneotis  filings  of  motion  and 
other  actions. 

NINE  HtTNOaZO  AND  DCBTZEM  CASES  BANn.ED 

With  one  more  month  to  go  In  the  1948 
term,  the  Solicitor  General's  office  has  han- 
dled 918  cases.  Theee  are  brolcen  down  Into 
66  writs  of  certiorari.  300  instances  where  it 
was  decided  not  to  file  motiooa  for  writs  at 
co^ioran.  238  appeals,  867  Inetanree  where 
It  was  decided  not  to  file  appeala.  and  48 
miscellaneous  motions. 

The  score  card  for  the  oOce  in  the  1948 
term  reads: 

The  Court  has  granted  the  Government  4S 
petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari  and  turned 
down  10.    It  has  not  acted  on  the  others. 

Opponents  have  filed  338  motifins  and  301 
of  them  have  been  denied. 

Of  the  87  motions  granted  by  the  Coort. 
the  Government  joined  with  Its  oppcments  In 
asking  i(X  15. 

The  actual  number  of  paMttoaa  granted 
sgaint  the  Government  ttsa  voitfitf  he  23. 
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BALAMCS  MXrUkXXTO 

One  of  the  reaaons  for  this  apparent  1op> 
stdMl  score  la  th«  fact  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  does  not  move  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
Unleaa  It  feels  that  It  conscientiously  can  do 
•o.  Prlvat*  lUlgaota.  on  the  other  hand, 
will  moT*  for  wrlta  eTan  on  an  outside  chance 
of  winning. 

Since  h«  took  oOce  about  2  years  ago, 
Perlman  has  ^^ned  the  esteem  of  a  large 
number  of  Government  ofQctals  Including 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  praise  of  him  has  reached  the 
White  House. 

Both  his  working  and  personal  relation- 
ships with  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark 
also  have  been  much  closer  than  Is  luual 
between  the  Government's  two  top  legal  of- 
ficers One  of  the  apparent  reasons  for  this 
relationship  Is  the  fact  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  as  represented  by  them  does  not  try 
to  win  cases  regardless  of  whether  It  Is  right. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  occasions  where 
the  Government  has  felt  It  could  not  con- 
•clentloxisly  support  victories  won  by  It  In 
the  lower  courts  and  has  asked  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  to  send  t>ack  the  cases. 

'ntnCNI)  TOM   CLASK" 

Clark  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  Perl- 
man  In  the  Inscription  written  in  hl.s  own 
hand  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  print  the  At- 
torney General  gave  the  Baltlmorean  as  a 
birthday  present.    The  Inscription  reads: 

"To  Phil  Perlman.  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  of  whom  I  am  most  proud  for 
his  outstanding  acoomplUhments  In  protect- 
ing, maintaining,  and  enlarglns;  the  concept 
of  Individual  rlghu  under  our  American 
system— from  his  friend  Tom  Clark." 


Operaboas  of  Geoeral  Counsel's  Office 
of  Naboiul  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY     . 

or  WIST  vaciKiA 
IN  THI  SSMATB  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thurtday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoid  an  article  en- 
titled Mr  Drnham  Plays  Ood."  written 
by  Paul  Klein  and  published  In  the  Nation 
for  December  13,  1947. 

Thert  belnc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordcrtd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
M  follows: 


MB. 


HAM  rusra  «oo 


(By  Paul  Kiain) 

WAaNtwcTow,  Dac«mb«r  4. — Tb«  first  tmas* 
eulatlon  of  a  labor  union  uadar  the  Taft« 
Hartley  Ml  nx>k  place  b«r*  t  VMka  afo.  it 
U  ualllMly  that  the  National  Labor  Mototiona 
Boards  fMMral  counsel  will  do  moeh  about 
It,  for  the  union  Is  that  of  his  own  employaM 
and  It  was  tba  eounael  himself.  Bobart  Dan- 
hsm.  who  parforoMd  the  operation. 

Olac*  IMg  tha  Board  has  had  a  working 
tr—iinut  with  th«  Independent  NLftB  Bra- 
ploye«a'  Union.  Although  prohibited  by  law 
from  the  right  to  strike,  tba  union  has  had 
a  aay  In  the  postlnc  at  vacancies  and  In 
aentrirtty  and  grtoranoa  regulations.  The 
CtvU  Senrlce  Cnmmlaaton  has  taken  the  poal- 
UOD  that  "a  simple,  orderly  procedure  should 
ba  proTldad  within  the  department  whereby 
It  will  tM  poaalbto  for  the  employee  to  present 
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jices.  either  individually  or  through 
ta  Ives  of  his  own  chcxMing." 

Board  operated  under  these  gen- 
But  alter  the  passage  of  the 
Act.  and   the  appointment  of 
change  in  policy  developed.     The 
<  lees   not   clearly   say   the   general 
hire,  fire,  or  promote  personnel, 
however,  delegated  those  powers 
li^nham  then  hired  several  employ- 
regard  to  existing  seniority  prac- 
wlthout    previously    posting    the 
or  the  information  of  lower-level 
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protested  and  Denham  granted 
ves    a    brief    conference    on 
17.      According    to    the    union's 
of  the  proceedings,  Denham  be- 
by  saying,  "Let's  get  this 
11  agree  to  nothing:   there  is  no 
Agreements  in  the  Federal  service. 
1  "romotion   and   appointments  ere 
prerogatives,  and  I  don't  pro- 
vill  I  permit  any  of  my  sulx)rdi- 
to  anything." 
union  asked  if  Denham  Intended 
unilaterally  in  what  Instances 
vould  be  posted,  he  replied,  "Yes; 
,  If  you  want  to  put  It  that  way." 
that   he   always  seeks   the   most 
^rson  to  fill  a  Job.     The  union's 
"We  want  the  best  men  In  the 
•     •     •     That  is  why  we  propose 
of  the  posting  system.     We 
vlnce    you    that    posting    Is   an 
to  achieve  that  end,  and  that 
(  culd  be  based  on  certain  prede- 
itandards  of  service  and  efficiency." 
apswered,  "We  don't  have  time  for 
for  establishment  of  a  grievance 
he  added.    "Show  me  where  I've 
□listake. "   he  continually  said.     "I 
any  mistakes  yef."     He  closed 
with  the  words:  "I  will  not  Jus- 
to  anyone,  and  I  will  not 
on  my  stall  to  Justify  or  ex- 
selectlons  to  anyone." 
conference  Denham  has  posted 
and  Indicated  that  he  will 
grievances.    But  he  emphasizes  that 
lot  mean  an  agreement  to  do  so; 
it  only  when,  as.  and  If  he  feels 
union  has  now  asked  the  NLRB 
r^lnd  the  authority  It  gave  to  the 
or  to  condition  it  upon  Den- 
t  to  bargain  collectively.     The 
1  probably  not  be  granted;  even  if 
}e,  Denham  may  fight  the  matter 
a  court  decision,  which  some  legal 
think  would  go  in  his  favor.    It 
the  man  selected  to  handle  the 
)r  affairs  had  succeed xl  In  bust- 
organization's  tmion. 
this  should  com*  aa  a  surprise.  In 
'8  record  and  the  new  climate 
rasultlng  from  the  Taft-Hnrtlcy 
Denham.  of  ccnirse,  warmly  ad- 
of  tha  act.    Aa  a  trial  ex- 
ha  old  days,  ha  dUmlaaed  a  higher 
of  complaints  than  any  of  his 
A  former  8up«rvls<ir  In  the  trials 
the  NLRB  estimated  that  80  per- 
complalnts  brought  before  an  ex- 
ited in  a  finding  of  unfair  prac- 
thc  charges  were  subjected  to  a 
greening  before  they  reached  him. 
record  was  Just  about  80-percent 
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Judge  of  tha  Plfth  Circuit  Covirt 
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words:  "We  cannot  agree  that 

have  had  a  fair  trial  by  a  dlsln- 

li^partial  trier  of  facts.    His  general 

not    Impartial    but    partisan 

He)   had  a  wholly  Improper  attl- 

a    Judge    or    examiner.     •     •     • 

remarks  evidence  bias  and  prejudice." 

appointment  he  has  invoked  in- 

In   a  relatively   high   numl^er   of 


ii 


causes,  while  giving  lip  service  to  the  doctrine 
that  injunctions  are  dangerous.  In  one  of 
these  Instances  Denham's  legal  staff  argued, 
in  a  district  court  In  Kentucky,  that  an  in- 
junction must  be  issued,  without  a  hearing 
on  the  facts.  The  court  replied  that  under 
this  reasoning  the  next  step  would  be  to 
order  injunctions  over  the  telephone,  and 
subsequently  to  omit  the  court  altogether 
and  Issue  injunctions  at  the  whim  of  the 
labor  l)oard. 

Complementing  Denham's  general  attitude 
is  his  fondness  for  a  highly  technical  admin- 
istration of  the  labor  act.  He  has  kept  his 
promise  to  Congress  to  fill  every  vacant  re- 
gional director's  p>ost  with  an  attorney.  I 
heard  here  that  he  requested  the  resignation 
of  one  experienced  west  coast  director  on  the 
grounds  that  he  didn't  "want  a  layman  at  a 
post  so  far  from  Washington." 

Orders  Issued  from  the  general  counsel's 
office  have  emphasized  this  trend,  particu- 
larly the  notorious  general  counsel  field 
order  15,  which  provided  that  all  unfair- 
labor-practice  charges  would  be  dropped 
unless  a  prima  facie  case  were  brought  In  and 
witnesses  produced  within  72  hours.  Per- 
haps the  best  comment  on  the  new  legalistic 
regime  was  made  recently  by  Dr.  William 
Lelserson.  a  former  memljer  of  both  the  NLRB 
and  the  National  Mediation  Board,  who  said 
the  only  helpful  labor  law  is  one  which  oper- 
ates "In  such  a  way  that  employers  and  work- 
ers or  their  ordinary  bargaining  representa- 
tives can  present  their  cases  In  laymen's  lan- 
guage, tell  their  stories,  and  question  each 
other  without  legal  technicalities  •  •  • 
The  injection  of  lawyers  •  •  •  promises 
to  reUrd  •  •  •  amicable  settlemenu  by 
collective  bargaining,  cooperative  compro- 
mises, and  mutual  give  and  take."  Yet  the 
NLRB's  current  budget  request  calls  for  SO 
new  positions  for  lawyers. 

Although  as  a  trial  examiner  Denham  often 
refused  to  apply  the  Board's  prevloiisly  ex- 
pressed rulings,  and  although  as  an  employee 
of  the  NLRB  under  the  Wagner  Act  he  felt 
Justified  in  offering  Congress  suggestions  for 
the  new  legislation,  he  testified  l)efore  a  con- 
gressional committee  that  he  would  discharge 
anyone  who  opposed  his  administration:  "If 
there  Is  anyone  on  that  staff  who  Is  unwilling 
to  subscribe  to  the  principles  and  policies 
and  theory  of  the  act  as  I  conceive  it  to  be. 
I  don't  want  him  around." 

Many  of  Denham's  decisions,  in  caaea 
where  racial  questions  have  been  raised,  have 
been  subjected  to  criticism.  This  feeling  Is 
based  on  such  Judgments  as  the  one  In  which, 
as  a  trial  examiner,  he  Ignored  the  testimony 
of  several  Negroes  and  accepted  that  of  a 
whit*  witness.  In  his  written  draft  report. 
In  words  later  deleted,  he  explained  thU  by 
saying.  "Close  and  intimate  contact  with  tha 
Negro  haa  taught  the  white  |  man  |  to  recog- 
nise when  a  Negro  Is  lying." 

Tha  hostility  he  has  arottsed  among  asso- 
clataa  waa  revealed  when  on*  said  aa  b* 
paaaad,  "You've  heard  this  before,  but  there, 
but  for  tha  graca  of  Ood,  goes  God." 


Construction  of  School  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2\  1949 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
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ment  on  the  proposed  school-housing 
legislation  made  by  me  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  which  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  distinguished  jimior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htthphxet  1 ,  is 
chairman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfcoEO,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, you  have  before  you  a  number  of 
bills  proposing  Federal  aid  to  States  for  con- 
struction of  school  facilities.  Among  them 
Is  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Hvicthkxt;  one  sponsored  by  Senator 
Neelt,  nine  other  Senators,  and  myself,  S. 
287;  and  S.  834.  which  I  Introduced  with  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  seven  of  my  colleagues. 
Each  proposes  that  the  Federal  Government 
recognize  in  a  financial  way  the  responsi- 
bility It  has  to  the  school  children  of  the 
Nation — children  who  are,  and  will  be.  citi- 
zens of  the  States  In  which  they  live  and 
also  citizens  of  the  tJnited  States. 

Historically  and  constitutionally,  educa- 
tion is  the  prime  responslbUity  of  the  States. 
All  of  the  bills  before  you  recognize  this  fact. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  legitimate  interest  in  the 
educational  opportunity  afforded  all  its  citi- 
eena.  In  my  Judgment,  It  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  implement  this  Interest  as  the  need 
arises.  It  ci»n  legitimately  do  so  by  render- 
ing financial  assistance  If  at  the  same  tlma. 
proper  safeguards  are  adopted  against  en- 
croachment upon  this  special  prerogative  of 
the  respective  States. 

Prom  the  classrooms  of  today  will  come 
our  workers,  our  legislators,  and  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  Learning  can  take  place  under 
adverse  physical  surrotuidlngs.  I  doubt  any- 
one will  contend,  however,  that  the  clock 
should  be  turned  back  to  that  day  when 
the  ideal  classroom  consisted  of  Mark  Hop- 
kins on  one  end  of  the  log  and  his  student 
on  the  other.  Today.  Axnerlca  Is  going  to 
school.  From  this  fact  we.  as  a  Nation, 
derive  otir  greatest  source  of  strength.  From 
this  fact,  also,  Is  created  the  problem  eon- 
fronted  by  school  districts  throughout  the 
country — a  problem  which  many  are  unable 
to  solve  and  will  be  unable  to  solve  without 
Federal  assistance. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  8.  287,  I  naturally  be- 
lieve the  prlnciplet  It  incorporates  and  the 
pattern  of  Federal  aid  It  propoaee,  represent 
the  framework  within  which  Federal  aid 
should  be  extended.  This  bill  propoaea  a 
first  year's  appropriation  of  •lftO.000,000.  Of 
thU  amount.  $5,000,000  would  be  allocated 
to  the  States  as  an  encouragement  for  mak- 
ing an  Inventory  of  their  school  construc- 
tion neads.  fUft.OOO.OOO  would  be  allotted 
to  tha  Stataa  for  actual  acbool  eoostruc- 
tlon. 

In  my  Judgmaot.  It  la  wlaa  to  provide 
for  an  Inventory  of  needs.  Varlotu  asli- 
mates  of  naad  ou  a  Nation-wide  basis  have 
been  made.  Thaaa  range  from  87,O00.000X)00 
to  810,000.0004W0.  Tba  BUtat  and  tha  Na- 
tion abould  know  aa  aocurataly  aa  poaatbla 
the  slaa  and  the  magnitude  ol  the  problem 
«a  oonfroot.    Tha  survey  will  provide  this 


While  we  are  getting  thU  answer,  how- 
aver,  I  aaa  no  reaaon  for  delay  in  enactment 
of  legislation  authoriclng  appropriations  for 
actual  construction.  I  am  certain  that  ev- 
ery State  knows  now  the  school  distrleta 
within  lU  boundaries  where  the  need  U  most 
critical.  S.  287  provides  that  these  most 
critical  needs  be  met  first  out  of  whatever 
construction  funds  are  allotted  under  the 
bill. 

8  287  plaoee  Federal  reaponslbillty  for  this 
program  In  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation.   It  directs  that  Office  to  work  throtigh 


State  departments  of  education  and  pro- 
hibits Federal  Interference  with  State  plans 
and  prognuBM. 

With  this  general  endorsement  of  8.  287, 
I  wish  now  to  direct  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  amendment  which  I  introduced 
on  May  8  for  Senators  Nett-t,  Moasx.  Kraa. 
Chavtz,  Dowwtt,  TATLoa,  McFAaLAHD.  Aiken, 
Kiixxmi,  Hnx,  and  myself.  This  amendment 
is  designed  to  meet  a  special  problem  where- 
in the  Pe<*eral  responsibility  t"  clearly  de- 
monstrable— a  problem  which  has  be^n  cre- 
ated, or  seriously  aggravated,  by  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  Itself.  I  think 
I  am  safe  In  saying  all  the  organizations  and 
Tjenators  who  support  S.  287  also  support  this 
amendment.  By  wording  and  Intent,  it  is 
In  harmony  with  the  principles  and  pattern 
of  the  bill  Itself. 

Let  me  review  briefly  evidence  and  circum- 
stances which  contributed  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  amendment.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  second  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
quested the  Federal  Works  Agency  to  con- 
duct a  Nation-wide  survey  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  Federal  activity  in  particu- 
lar school  districts  has  created  or  seriously 
contributed  to  the  inadequacy  of  school  fa- 
cilities. During  the  recess  FWA.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  State  EJepartments  of  Public  In- 
struction, conducted  such  a  survey.  Tabula- 
tion of  results  show  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 395  school  districts  to  the  Nation 
seriously  overburdened  by  Federal  activity 
wtthto  or  near  their  txsundarles. 

It  was  further  determined  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  needed  facilities  on  the  part 
of  these  895  schools  totals  approximately 
8350,000.000.  As  nearly  as  could  be  esti- 
mated 8171,000,000  of  thU  cost  is  legiti- 
mately attributable  to  Federal  activities. 
FWA  estimated  from  the  facts  at  hand  that 
the  school  districts  themaelwa  eotild  raise 
approximately  8212,000.000,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $138,000,000  which  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained from  ouuide  sources. 

I  might  aay  in  passing  that  the  validity 
of  this  survey  has  been  questioned  by  a 
ntmiber  of  people.  1  have  done  some  per- 
sonal checking  on  facts  and  am  convinced 
that  the  survey  does  present — If  not  an  ac- 
curate picture — at  least  a  workable  indica- 
tion of  the  Impact  of  Federal  activities  upon 
those  school  districts  In  the  States  which 
responded  to  FWA's  request  for  information. 
Based  on  the  facta  developed  l»y  the  sur- 
vey and  on  requesta  of  many  affected  dis- 
tricts m  the  State  of  Washington,  I  intro- 
duced 8  834.  For  similar  reaaons  Senators 
Kxita,  CKJkVie.  Dowwrr,  TAVtoa,  Moaac,  Mc- 
PAaLAire,  and  Hnx  Joined  me  In  sponsoring 
that  bin.  After  the  bill  waa  introduced.  In- 
dividuals and  organlcatlotM  supporting  B. 
307— Including  our  Stata  superiotendant. 
Pearl  Wanamaker— came  to  m»  with  con- 
atructlve  eritletama  of  the  pattern  of  Paderal 
aid  incorporatMl  In  8.  $$4.  They  espraaaad 
the  conviction  that  this  ememency  program 
ahould  be  synchrontaad  with  long-range 
Federal  aid  ls«i«latlon,  I  and  other  cospon- 
aors  came  to  the  eonclnalon  that  we  could 
and  should  bring  thU  pbaae  of  Federal  ra- 
aponslbUtty  Into  harmony  with  permanent 
lafislatlon  you  now  have  before  you.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  accomplished  this  objective  In 
tba  amcndnMUt  to  8.  387,  about  which  I  am 
now  speaking. 

The  amendment  provides  that  In  the  first 
fiscal  year  $06,000,000  of  the  funds  which 
become  avaiUble  under  the  act  shall  t>e  set 
aside  for  tise  by  the  Commtaatoner  of  Bdu- 
catlon  In  asalstlng  school  dlstrlcU  overbur- 
dened by  Federal  activity.  The  remainder 
of  the  fxmds  appropriated  in  the  first  year 
would  be  available  for  allotment  to  the  Slates 
under  the  regular  formula  provided  In  the 
bllL    The  Commlasioner  would  use  the  $65.- 


000,000  for  grants  to  school  dlstrlcU  where 
he  determines  that  the  Federal  Government 
Itself  la  wholly  or  partially  responsible  for 
the  acute  shortage  of  school  facilities.    The 
amount  of  the  grant  ta  each  case  would  be 
proportionate   to   the   Federal    responslbUity 
"as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  administering  or  supervising  public  ele- 
mentary,   and    secondary   school    education, 
the  responsible  officials  of  school   distrleta 
tovolved.  and  the  Federal  department  or  (^ 
tabllshment     whose     activities     created    or 
agjraviited  the  shortage  of  ichool  facilities." 
S.  287— I'm  speakiTig  ftf  the  subsUtute  ta- 
troduced  on  2^^  6 — requires  tliat  State  aiiot- 
ment«  made  for  the  first  fiscal  year  ta  which 
ItXhds  become  available  shall  be  limited  to 
critical  projects.    Therefore,  those  funds  re- 
maining after  the  $65,000,000  is  deducted,  will 
be  allocated  to  the  Stat«s  on  a  formula  basis, 
and  the  States  would  use  these  moneys  to 
meet    problems    in    those    school    districts 
where  need  is  mo6t  criticaL    I  have  no  doubt 
that   the   States   themselves   will   find    that 
some.  If  not  all.  of  the  critical  projects  are 
In  school  districts  where  activity  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    Is    heaviest.      The    com- 
btaatlon,  therefore,  of  my  amendment  and 
the  provision  of  the  bill  Itself,  which  I  have 
referred  to,  will  Insure  that  most  of  the  first 
year's  funds  appropriated  under  S.  287  will  be 
utilized  to  construct  faculties  ta  those  school 
districts  where  Federal  resptonslbility  Is  moat 
clearly  demonstrable. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  Is  extend- 
tag,  under  the  bill  and  amendment,  ftaanclal 
aid  to  the  States  for  school  construction.  I 
think  It  reasonable  to  require  that  maximum 
attention  be  given  to  school  distrleta  where 
the  Federal  Government  Itaelf  has  the  great- 
est responsibility.  As  the  initial  emergen- 
cies are  met.  the  program  cnvtatODed  by  8.  387 
would  begin  to  operate  on  a  atralgbt-formula 
basis. 

I  think  I  can  demonstrate  ta  another  way 
the  Jtutlfication  for  placing  In  the  Comiala? 
Bloner's  hands  $85,000,000  for  use  ta  the  flni 
year  without  regard  to  the  formula.  Tba 
FWA  survey  ta  the  6UU  of  Waahingtoo  waa 
well  done.  The  Agency  had  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  school  districts  tavolved. 
There  are  34  schools  In  the  Stau  aertoualy 
affected  by  acUvltles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Collectively  these  districts  need  ad- 
ditional facilities  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$48,582,000  Taking  tato  account  SUta 
matching  ftwds.  special  levies  and  additional 
tending  capacity,  theae  distrleta  could  raiae 
$38,254,000.  This  laavea  a  balance  of  over 
$10,000,000  required  from  tbe  Paderal  Oovarn- 
ment.  This  sum  does  not  cover  the  full 
Federal  reaponslbillty  aa  estlmaUd  by  PWA, 
"but  It  does  repreaent  the  difference  to  tba 
aehool  dUtrlcts  Involved,  between  going 
ahead  with  needed  construction  or  continu- 
ing praaent  wboUy  Inadeqtute  arraafemanta. 
If  the  formula  eonutaed  In  f.  307  were 
applied  to  tbe  toUl  fimds  authorlaad  in  tba 
bill,  our  allotmeot  would  be  roughly  $3400.- 
000.  My  amendment  will  enable  tbe  Cooi- 
mlaalonar  of  Iducatlou  to  dip  into  tba 
$86,000,000  exempted  from  tbe  formula,  to 
tbe  extant  ha  detarmlaaa  papaaeary  to  make 
up  the  difference  or  to  neei  tba  ffbdaral 
responslbUity  ta  theae  dlstrlcU. 

Before  I  cloae  I  would  like  to  preaent  to  tba 
eommittae  a  few  examples  whlcb  demon- 
strate the  problem  activities  of  the  Fedarml 
Government  have  created  in  certata  sobool 
dUUlcts.  I  thtak  I  can  best  do  thU  by  quot- 
ing from  a  few  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
from  school  dlstrlcU  to  Washington  8tat«. 
I  quote  first  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Black,  supertat«ndent  of  Kennewlck  public 
schools.  Kennewick  Is  a  city  in  Washington. 
located   about   10   miiea   <ram   tbe   Atomic 
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Commlwion's  town  of  Rtcbland.    Mr. 
tHaitk  states: 

"While  Kennevlck  wm  enjoying  »  normal 
frowtb  of  approximately  5  percent  a  year,  the 
Influx  of  atomic  workers  has  brought  Into 
the  community  a  surplus  student  load  of 
646  students  whose  parents  are  primarily  do- 
ing service  or  concessionaire  work  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  s  employees,  plus 
1.637  studenu  who—  parents  are  on  the  Han. 
ford  pny  roll  Our  enrollment  In  1943  was 
712,  The  normal  growth  from  1943  to  1949 
would  huve  added  2*0  students,  for  a  total  of 
1.012.  Enrollment  In  1949  Ls  3.195.  The  dif- 
ference— 2.183 — represents  the  Increase  we 
have  experienced  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal 
•rtlTlty  In  and  adjacent  to  our  district." 

I  have  next  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Ralph  J.  Werthmann.  principal.  Whlt- 
■tran  School  District.  No.  3«,  Benton  County, 
Wash.     This  is  what  he  says : 

"We  have  a  serious  educational  problem 
here.  In  fact  the  situation  has  t>ecome  so 
extreme  It  la  Just  a  question  of  time  as  to 
bow  long  we  can  continue  school. 

"In  1909  our  present  school  was  built,  a 
two-room  school  that  has  been  adequate, 
with  the  emergency  measures  we  could  man- 
age, until  the  present  time.  Up  until  1942 
the  school  was  sufficient.  The  population 
continued  growing,  an  annex  was  added. 
Population  continued  normally  tintU  1944. 
That  year  the  Hanford  expansion  began 
showing  In  our  school.  All  that  year  popu- 
lation Increaxed  abnormally.  In  1945  Han- 
ford practically  doubled  and  our  attendance 
jumped  from  40  pupils  In  1942  to  90  In  1945. 
W«  were  ciowded  at  that  time,  but  suppoMd, 
M  did  ewryoue  da*,  that  the  extrtm*  In- 
crtaa*  had  ceased  with  the  termination  of 
bofUUtles. 

*lto  1944.  bowerer.  production  started 
•vela  at  Manford.  with  the  result  that  when 
acbool  started  in  1947  we  opened  doore  to 
•>  etudents  in  spite  of  the  fa^rt  that  the 
•eventb  and  elfhth  grades  were  sent  to 
Prows r.  Foriuaately.  thst  summer  we  had 
erected  two  quonset  huts.  ImmedUtely 
they  were  bisected,  an  extra  teacher  was 
hired  Even  that  wasn't  sufBclent.  another 
tearher  had  to  be  hired.  The  situstlon  was 
once  again  under  control. 

"This  past  summer  we  couldn't  do  any- 
thing, we  had  no  funds.  September  came 
and  we  opened  our  doors  to  150  pupils,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  relief  from  increase  in 
the  years  to  come." 

This  is  a  small  school  district.  Its  re- 
aources  are  limited.  Without  Federal  aid 
commensurate  with  the  additional  load 
thrown  upon  it.  the  school  board  and  citizens 
cannot  hope  to  provide  even  semladequate 
farllitles  for  the  children  they  serve 

In  considering  the  question  of  Federal  aid 
to  school  dtstrtcu.  the  question  Is  inevltabl/ 
and  appropriately  aaked:  "What  effort  are 
the  local  people  themselves  making  to  meet 
the  problem?"  I  assure  the  members  of  this 
committee,  the  schools  I  am  talking  about  are 
doing  evenrthlng  within  legal  limits  to  raise 
funds  for  needed  construction.  Typical  of 
this  effort  is  the  statement  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Buchanan,  superintendent  of  Balnbrldge 
Island  Public  Schools  at  Wlnslow.  Wash.  He 
says: 

"Just  as  a  reminder  of  the  effort  being 
put  forth  by  the  local  district,  we  are  bonded 
to  the  legal  limit,  had  a  special  building 
fund  levy  of  X)  mills  in  1948,  28  mills  in 
1949.  and  have  already  voted  a  38-mUl  levy 
for  1950.  This  means  that  we  have  had  a 
total  tax  levy  in  1948  for  school  purposes  of 
S3  mills,  and  41  mUls  for  1949.  and  mUlage 
already  voted  which  will  make  a  total  levy 
of  41  mills  for  1950." 

Let  me  give  you  jtist  one  more  example  to 
Illustrate  the  deep  concern  of  a  community 
itself  over  tnis  problem  of  school  facilities 
and  Its  wlUlJicness  to  put  forth  extraordinary 
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finance    a    minimum    program.     I 
to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carl  G.  John- 
of  consolidated  schools 
(ground.  Wash.     He  says: 
perhaps  a  typical  rather  than  an 
of  war  and  defense  disrupted 
rlcts.    Though  our  total  valuation 
lightly  over  92,000.000,  we  have  hcd 
war-Incurred    enrollment    In- 
from   990   to  over   1.700.     Federal 
for   maintenance   and   operation, 
have  consistently  supported,  has 
{possible  for  us  to  keep  the  schools 
.  but  the  question  of  providing 
for  this  Increased  enrollment 
a  serious  one,  a  burden  that  has 
upon    the   small    farms   and 
that  comprise  this  district.    Twice 
last  4  years  the  voters  have  bonded 
to  the  legal  limit  In  addition  to 
vbting  a  30-mill  special  levy  in  an 
)rovlde  additional  classrooms  and 
facilities  for  the  children  that 
brought  into  the  district  because 
-born  Influx  of  defense  workers, 
to  conclude  that  the  resl- 
he  district  have  shown  a  wUUng- 
thelr  share;  but  It  is  also  reason- 
that  we  have  about  reached 
}f  Iccal  financing. 

,  our  most  serious  concern  Is  to 
ly  1,000  Junior  and  senior  high- 
who  are  being  Jammed  Into  a 
intended  for  only  500." 
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iroblem.    The  Federnl  Oovemment 

derelict  In  Its  responsibility  If  It 

Its  fair  sbare  of  this  problem 
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y  speaking.  Federal  reeponslbillty 
two  separau  types  of  Federal 
or  near  a  school  district:  In  ths 
instahce,  additional  population  brought 
u-ea  with  a  resultant  drastic  In- 
enrollment.     In   the  second,   the 
Ofcvernment  either  holds  or  has  re- 
acquired title  to  a  substantial  part  of 
wealth  of  the  district.     I  have 
a   case   where   the   total    property 
In  a  Washington  school  district  Is 
^tely   •7.000.000.     During    the   war 
Government  acquired  and  now 
tax-free  basis  property  amounting 
•5,000.000.     Through  this  activity 
Oover  iment  itself  has  removed  from  the 
Lwo-thlrds  of  this  school  district's 
It  is  true  that  some  new  wealth 
been   created   as  a   result   of  the 
fs   presence   in   the  district.     In 
however,  the  ability  of  the  district 
the   additional   school    facilities 
been  seriously  impaired, 
committee  will  hear  from  school 
theciselves   on    this    problem.     In    my 
you  will  not  be  able  to  hear  their 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
flnan  rial  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
inperatlve.  and  that,  as  a  matter 
justice    to    the    school    children 
should    be    immediately    forth- 
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my  amendment  will  establish  a 

Federal    policy    concerning 

>f  financial  aid  to  States  and  dls- 

sqhool  construction.     At  the  present 

Is  no  uniformity,  no  well-estab- 

on  this  important  subject. 

agencies    like    the    Atomic 

Co^nmisston,  the  Navy,  the  Corps  of 

and   the   Bureau  of  Reclamation 

to    enter    into    cooperative 

1th  school  districts  to  provide 

ng  and  construction  aid.    Among 

however,    there    Is    a    wide 

practice  and  legislative  authority. 

of  the  Federal  Government 
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have  no  statutory  basis  for  extending  aid. 
I  will  not  go  Into  this  phase  of  the  subject 
in  detail — rather  I  refer  the  committee  to 
a  study  made  by  Carl  A.  Quattlebaum,  edu- 
cational analyst  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 
In  his  analysis  entitled  "Education  of  Chil- 
dren Living  on  Federal  Reservations  and  in 
Localities  Particularly  Affected  by  Federal 
Activities,"  he  outlines  the  confusion,  non- 
unlformlty.  and.  In  certain  Instances,  the 
downright  disregard  of  Federal  responsibility 
which  now  obtains. 

In  summary  may  I  reiterate,  S.  287  and 
the  amendment  I  have  discussed  represent 
sound  legislation  In  this  field.  Together  they 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  in  making 
n  Nation-wide  Inventory  of  construction 
needs.  They  insure  that  Federal  responsibil- 
ity to  school  districts  seriously  affected  will 
be  met  and  they  establish  a  pattern  of  aid 
to  the  States  which  is  In  conformity  with 
accepted  constitutional  and  educational 
philosophy  concerning  the  relationship  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  In  the 
field  of  education.  I  hope  for  early  and 
favorable  action  by  your  committee. 


Death  of  Theopholis  Bond 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtdav.  June  9  (legUlative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  Mr,  President,  I 
uk  unanlmotu  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoio  a  recent 

editorial  from  the  Mcmphin  Prexs-Sclml' 
tar  which  eulogizes  TheophollJi  Bond,  of 
Madison,  Ark. 

Mr.  Bond  was  a  distinguished  Negro 
citizen  of  St.  Francis  County,  Ark.  He 
had  a  very  successful  career  both  as  a 
farmer  and  as  a  businessman.  I  should 
like  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
statement  by  Chancellor  A.  R.  Hutchins 
who  said.  "He  was  one  of  the  finest  citi- 
zens I  have  ever  known — a  credit  to  his 
race,  to  his  State,  and  to  his  country." 

In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Memphis  Negro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Bond's  death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclmltar 
of  AprU  29,  19491 

nvX    THOUSAND    AT     HIS     FUNESAL 

The  life  of  Theopholis  Bond  was  proof 
that  by  Industry  and  integrity  a  Negro  can 
attain  both  wealth  and  respect  In  the  South. 

Some  5.000  persons,  white  as  well  as  Negro, 
attended  his  funeral  Sunday. 

Who  was  this  man  whose  life  drew  tribute 
from  both  white  and  Negro  citizens? 

He  was  a  farmer  who  had  helped  till 
3.000  acres  of  Arkansas  soil  to  help  feed  the 
Nation  In  war  and  peace  throughout  the 
many  years  of  his  life. 

Of  this  man  whose  father  was  born  in 
slavery.  Chancellor  A.  R.  Hutchins  of  St. 
Francis  County,  Ark.,  said: 

"He  was  one  of  the  finest  citizens  I  have 
ever  known — a  credit  to  his  race,  to  his  State, 
and  to  his  country." 
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BESOLtrnoN  KZAO  BT  KKV.  DE  WTTT  T.  ALCOSN, 
EXECUTIVE  SECaiTAKT  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  NEbRO 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMESCE  ON  SUNDAT.  APKIL  24, 
1949,  AT  MADISON,  ARK. 

The  150,000  colored  people  of  the  city  ol 
Memphis,  through  their  Memphis  Negro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  express  their  deepest 
sorrow  and  sympathy  in  the  passing  of  one 
of  our  best  neighbors  and  friends,  Theopholis 
Bond,  at  Madison,  Ark.,  where  he  was  born, 
reared,  and  died. 

The  Bond  family  first  through  the  father, 
Mr.  Scott  Bond,  who  though  born  a  slave, 
worked  with  courage,  vision,  and  honesty  to 
conquer  the  malaria-laden  wilderness  of  St. 
Francis  River  Valley  to  make  the  foundations 
for  fortune  and  service,  and  then  through 
the  sons,  especially,  Theopholis  and  Ulysses, 
who  with  diligence  and  sturdlness  worked 
amidst  the  swelling  tides  of  prosperity  and 
the  receding  waves  of  flood  and  depression 
to  e.st.^bllsh  and  maintain  a  record  of  com- 
mercial and  business  success  that  vouch- 
safed worth  In  markets  at  home,  at  the  sea- 
ports of  America,  In  the  markets  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester;  and 

Whereas  Theopholis  Bond,  the  senior 
partner  of  the  two  brothers,  so  long  asso- 
ciated In  the  propagation  of  the  farming 
and  business  Interests,  along  with  Ulysses 
Bond,  the  Junior  partner,  and  only  living 
son  of  this  remarkable  American  family,  so 
epitomized  and  personalized  the  traditions 
of  hardihood,  of  pioneering,  of  business  in- 
tegrity and  sagacity,  of  courage  and  high 
endeavor,  has  passed  to  bis  eternal  reward: 
and 

Whereas  his  love  for  bis  native  section 
csused  him  to  spend  sll  of  his  life  here 
smor.g  the  surrounding  oiads  sacrad  by 
strug-jle  and  acbievsmant.  whan  ba  might 
•ass  and  comfort  In  othsr  sections;  and 

Whereas  his  life  was  ebaractarlzad  by 
•obamsss  and  humility;  and 

Wbarciis  ths  rsmarkabls  achUvamsnt  of 
this  man  and  thU  family  U  a  testlmonUl 
not  alone  to  the  individual  qualities  of  in- 
dustry. Initiative,  intetltgmce,  and  faith, 
but  also  a  testimonial  to  the  validity  and 
abiding  genius  and  opportunities  of  ths 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  and  demo- 
cratic principles:  and  while  we  humbly  sur- 
render to  the  wisdom  and  will  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  we  are  nevertheless  deeply 
grieved  with  the  passing  of  otir  friend, 
Theopholis  Bond. 

Therefore  the  Memphis  Negro  Chaml)er  of 
Commerce    expresses    Its    profoundest    sym- 
pathy to  the  family,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulysses 
Bond,  and  other  relatives  and  friends. 
Respectfully, 

Lotns  A.  Johnson. 

President. 
DeWitt  T.  Alcorn, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Board  of  Directors:  A.  M.  Walker,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors;  Ben  G.  Olive.  Jr.; 
Dr.  J.  E.  Walker;  A.  W.  WUlls;  Colorado  B. 
Johnson,  treasm-er. 


Mr.  Giannini't  Formala 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorisd 

entitled  "Mr.  Giannini's  Formula,"  pub- 
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Mshed  in  the  Philadelplaia  Inquirer  of 
June  7.  1949. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MK.   GIANNINI'S   FORMTJLA 

In  the  philosophy  of  A.  P.  Glannlnl,  founder 
and  president  of  the  worlds  largest  bank, 
individual  effort,  as  opposed  to  dependence 
on  government,  was  the  cornerstone  of  per- 
sonal success. 

Mr.  Giannini's  life,  \hlch  ended  yesterday 
at  San  Mateo.  Calif.,  spanned  the  period 
which  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  welfare  state  and  the  willing- 
ness of  Increasing  numbers  of  men  and  women 
to  transfer  from  themselves  to  their  Govern- 
ment responslbUity  for  their  security  against 
want. 

As  many  another  man  who  started  life  Lq 
modest  circumstances  and  rose  to  the  heights, 
Mr.  Glannlnl  based  his  fabulous  career  on  the 
sound,  traditionally  American  conviction  that 
real  success  could  be  achieved  oi^ly  by  his 
own  exertions.  His  advice  to  ambitious  young 
men  was  that  they  pick  a  business  they  love, 
save  91.000  and  invest  it  in  that  business, 
own  their  own  homes,  and  know  what  they 
want  to  be  doing  a  year  from  today. 

The  value  of  this  formula  cannot  t>e  over- 
emphasized. No  system  of  government  ever 
was  devised  which  made  self-reliance  an  ob- 
soleta  virtue. 


GoTemmeat  Reorg aaiMtioi 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  SOUTM  DAKOTA 

IW  THE  HOU81  Of  REPBE8EWTAT1V18 

Thursday.  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  extreme  Interest  yesterday  to  the 
remarks  of  a  few  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hoover  Commission.  I  at- 
tempted to  gain  recognition  at  that  time 
because  I  just  returned  from  my  home 
State  of  South  Elakota  and  know  from 
personal  contact  what  our  people  are 
thinking  and  demanding  in  connection 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  which  has  de- 
veloped into  a  sprawling,  wa.steful,  and 
inefficient  bureaucracy,  which  no  one 
understands  and  which  is  gradually 
sapping  our  economic  strength  to  the 
point  where  the  rank  and  file  are  losing 
confidence. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  recognized 
what  these  bureaucrats  or  termites  were 
doing  to  our  economy  and  made  possible 
the  Hoover  Commission  to  correct  this 
evil  and  unleash  us  from  the  strangle- 
hold which  is  gradually  but  surely 
bringing  America  to  her  knees. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  provided 
the  answer  which  if  it  is  adopted  by  the 
Congress  and  perused  honestly  and  dili- 
gently by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written 
will  save  us  from  this  cancerous  self-de- 
struction which  surely  will  be  our  lot  if 
we  permit  this  galloping,  sprawling 
bureaucracy  to  continue  unchecked. 

Every  day  that  action  is  delayed  on 
this  proposal  means  one  more  day  of 


wasteful  and  Inelucient  Government  bu- 
reaucracy at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

My  people  demand  action  now.  not  to- 
morrow. They  demand  action  in  1949. 
They  demand,  and  I  concur,  that  this 
Congress  stay  in  session  continuously 
until  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  is 
passed  and  for  a  period  of  60  days  there- 
after, thereby  enabling  the  President  to 
submit  such  proposals  as  he  may  desire, 
and  I  hope  in  line  with  the  Hoover  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  Congress  l>e  per- 
mitted to  act. 

If  we  do  not  do  this  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  savings  and  correction 
this  year.  If  the  Government  is  re- 
vamped along  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  it  is  estimated 
that  between  three  and  five  billion  dol- 
lars will  be  saved.  Because  of  the  decUne 
irt  Treasury  receipts  and  the  general 
trend  of  business.  I  believe  that  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
bring  about  savings  at  this  time.  If  we 
do  not.  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  swirling  whirlpool  of  deficit 
spending  which  will  only  mean  disaster. 
The  best  in.surance  against  a  depression 
Is  a  means  to  save  the  taxpayers  money. 
The  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions for  reorganization  point  the  way. 
I  believe  Congress  should  do  whSw  it  can 
to  help  bring  this  about. 

If  we  do  not  lend  our  lupport  to  this 
attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion 
and  thrift  out  of  extravagance.  Ihla 
Elfhty-flrst  Congreai  will  have  failed  tn 
lu  obligation  to  the  people  and  will  rtffht- 
fully  deacrve  tlie  name  of  a  "do-nothing 
CongreM." 


Rehabilitation  of  Shtpboildinf  on  tht 
Pacific  Coast 


REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAUrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  WELCH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  in 
an  editorial  of  recent  date,  reiterates  its 
insistent  demand  that  justice  be  done 
the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  through  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  shipbuilding  in  the  Coastal  States 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
and  expresses  the  unanimous  appeal  of 
the  press  and  people  of  the  west  coast 
that  their  fine  shipyards,  which  cost  the 
taxjjayers  of  this  country  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  be  not  permitted  to 
go  to  wrack  and  ruin  as  was  the  case  af- 
ter the  First  World  War. 

All  eastern  shipyards  are  loaded  to 
their  gunwales  with  work,  whereas  there 
is  not  one  new  ship  under  construction 
in  any  Pacific  coast  yard  from  San  Diego 
to  Seattle. 

There  are  four  main  links  in  our  chain 
of  national  defense — the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  merchant  ma- 
rine.   All  are  interdependent  upon  each 
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•ther.    In  the  absence  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  operating  shipyards  on  the 
Pacific  coast  our  chain  of  national  de- 
fen.>*e  Is  weakened  and  Inadequate. 
The  editorial  follows: 

*  cotOMit  SLnnm 
Representative  Ricraxo  J.  Wklch.  of  Cali- 
fornia, remarked  In  a  recent  report  to  his 
cr>lieaguM  in  OongrcM  on  west  eoMt  ablp- 
butldlng  f»ciIltiM  that  It  wotild  be  a  coIocmI 
blunder  If  tbcaa  Tltal  Installatlona  abould 
tall  into  decaf. 

He  reinUKled  tbcm  that  the  prospect  of 
this  dire  event  waa  not  remote  but  eery 
iMBUnaat. 

'Today  and  for  some  time  paat."  aald  Mr. 
Wwum.  •there  haa  not  been  one  new  ahlp 
under  cotutructlon  on  the  entire  Pacific  coaat 
rrom  San  Dtefto  to  Seattle,  with  the  result 
that  our  iplendtd  ahlpxarda  are  a^ln  goloc 
to  wrack  and  ruin  " 

Mr.  WCLCH  used  the  word  "again"  advlsad- 
ly.  for  tb*  neslsct  and  dedlus  of  Amerloan 
ablp  construction  la  not  a  new  experience. 
Trom  the  close  of  the  Plrat  World  War 
tintU  1*38. "  he  recalled.  "shtpbuUdtng  had 
absolutely  ceased  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

It  was  not  until  2  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1930  that 
Its  proTidir^  for  negotlsted  con- 
parmltted  resumption  of  west  coast 
ahlpbulldlng. 

It  was.  Indeed,  fortunau  that  this  action 
was  taken  eren  thua  belatedly,  for  It  was 
cmly  for  this  re.ason  thst  the  United  States 
had  any  merchant  ships  at  all  when  the 
Second  World  War  came. 

And.  althctiKh  the  available  American 
u  shipping  at  that  tln:e  was  woefully 
ite.  at  laast  It  was  a  nucleus  for  the 
marlUme  establishment  ultimately  de- 
veloped under  the  Impetus  of  war,  and  the 
rerlral  of  the  maritime-construction  Indus- 
tries was  more  readily  acblered. 

Nevertheless,  as  Representative  Welch  era- 
pfaMtaas.  the  negtoct  and  decline  of  the 
Aaasclean  merchant  marine  and  the  aaso- 
risted  shipbuilding  Industries,  particularly 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  a  costly  experience 
between  the  two  great  wars,  for  this  reason: 
"It  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
rehabilitate  shipyards  on  the  west  coast  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  last  war." 

l7nquestlonably.  the  country  got  its 
monay's  worth  out  of  the  huge  sums  spent 
oo  ««at  coast  shipbuilding  rehabilitation, 
for  more  than  43  percent  of  ail  ship  con- 
•tructioa  during  the  war  waa  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

And  since  the  war  was  won  In  msjor  part 
because   of    the    maritime   superiority    ultl- 
Ely  achieved   by   the   United   States,   the 
coast  shipyards  obvlotjsly  contributed 
vtteory  in  a  most  substantial  and  In- 
ible  manner. 
Obvloualy.    this    same    result    could    have 
been  achieved  more  easily  and  st  lea-  cost 
If   the   hiige   expense   of  rehabillutlon   had 
not  been  neceaeary.  and  if  the  shipyards  had 
bwen    pemuinently    and    adequately    main- 
tamed. 
It  would  surely  seem  that  the  tremendous 
>  «<  our  past  neglect  of  Pacific  coast  ship- 
would  be  a  guide  to  future  national 
policy   in    that   respect,   for   as   Mr.    V/tucu 
comments  : 

"To  again  permit  these  shlpysrds  to  go  into 
ly  would  be  s  colossal  blunder  for  which. 
B  aa  caMfgency.  we  would  again  pey  dearly  " 
But  it  U  painfully  cvMant  that  we  hsve 
Bot  learned  much  fraaa  paat  ccatly  expert- 
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So  great  has  the  neglect  and  decline  at 
all  American  shipbuilding  enterprise  already 
been  thst  even  now  the  neceaslty  for  re- 
habilitation Is  acute  and  the  eoet  of  It  would 
be  tremendous. 

If  our  national  policy  at  neglect  and  de- 
cline in  relaUoo  to  the  American  merchant 
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ship  construction  Is  permitted 

until  a  future  war  becomes  Im- 

a  reality,  the  process  of  rehabillta- 

Mioe  more  have  to  be  undertaken 

0  msideratton  of  cost. 

neprtae  autive     Welch     earnestly     and 

1  ramed  Congress  that  "the  security 
Nation  makes  it  Imperative  thst  a 

number  of  shipyards  be  kept  In 
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our  very  recent  and  very  costly 

experience  offers  Irrefutable  proof 
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Stream  PollatioB 


REMARKS 

or 

H6N.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Imy  distinguished  colleague  the 
gemiemah  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ChathajcJ  and  I  have  Joined  today  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  which  we  believe 
will  greai  ly  assist  In  the  continuing  fight 
against  t  le  pollution  of  our  streams  and 
rivers.  '  'he  bill  strikes  at  one  of  the 
major  p  t>bleins  in  the  prevention  of 
pollution- -the  elimination  of  industrial 
wa.stes. 

The  C<  ngress  recognized  the  serious- 
ness of  he  over-all  pollution  problem 
and  took  a  major  step  forward  when  it 
enacted  t  ne  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1948.  Valuable  as  this  law  is.  It  fails, 
however,  to  meet  squarely  the  major 
difficulty  n  the  elimination  of  industrial 
wastes. 

That  a<  t  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  Indus  :rial-waste  problem  by  provid- 
ing $1,00  1,000  a  year  for  res<?arch  and 
studies  related  to  the  prevention  and 
control  o  industrial  waste  pollution,  but 
it  contaiJis  no  provision  getting  to  the 
heart  of  he  industrial -waste  problem — 
the  economic  difficulty  encountered  in 
the  construction  of  pollution  treatment 
facilities.  We  feel  this  bill  will  correct 
that  defe;t. 

Simply  Seated,  the  bill  provides  that  in- 
dustries nstalling  pollution  treatment 
works  wh  ch  comply  with  State  pollution 
laws  and  khlch  are  found  by  the  Surgeon 
General  to  be  in  aid  of  the  Federal  pollu- 
tion progi  am  shall  be  permitted  to  amor- 
tize the  ;ost  of  such  facilities  over  a 
period  of  5  years. 

The  baj  ic  reason  for  such  accelerated 
amortizat  on  is  the  costliness  and  non- 
productive tiature  of  most  pollution 
treatment  works.  The  bill  recognizes 
that  mast  Industries,  anxious  as  they  are 
to  abate  their  own  pollution,  cannot 
aflord,  under  present  depreciation  laws. 
the  const -uction  of  expensive  facilities 
and  still  n  aintain  their  competitive  posi- 
tion. The  bill  permits  these  Industries 
to  write  op  the  cost  of  those  works  at  a 
faster  nie  than  normal  depreciation 
allowance^  will  permit.  Such  special 
treatment  is  more  than  justified  In  view 
of  Congrefts'  declaration  of  war  against 
the  ravag<!s  of  unbridled  pollution. 


We  believe  such  a  provision  Is  mani- 
festly In  the  public  Interest.  We  beUeve 
private  industry  will  recognize  In  it  the 
desire  of  the  Federal  Government  to  co- 
o{>erate  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
We  believe  it  will  encourage  them  to  take 
these  costly  steps  toward  the  elimina,ti($fr 
of  industrial  waste. 

This  vast  and  Complex  problem  can 
only  be  solved  by  wholehearted  and  In- 
telligent cooperation  between  local  gov- 
ernments. State  governments,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  private  industry,  and 
civic  and  conservation  groups.  This  bill 
Is  a  .step  toward  that  cooperation  be- 
cause it  provides  an  Incentive  for  private 
Initiative.  We  believe  It  will  receive 
unanimous  support,  not  only  from  those 
Interested  In  public  health  and  in  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  wildlife 
and  natural  resources,  but  from  Industry 
Itself. 


Barnnm  Festival 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTON!  N.  SADLAK 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pag- 
eantry, festivity,  and  fun  will  reign  high 
in  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  this  week  end, 
when  that  fair  city  re-creates  anew  the 
life  and  times  of  Phineas  Taylor  Bamum 
and  the  history  of  the  circus  he  created. 
The  Bamum  festival  will  bring  to  mind 
the  days  when  the  city  was  "home"  to  the 
"Greatest  Show  on  Earth."  For  it  was 
In  Bridgeport  almost  a  century  ago.  that 
P.  T.  Barnum  started  his  great  institu- 
tion, which  until  its  removal  to  Sara- 
sota. Fla..  In  1927  brought  cheer  and 
laughter  to  millions  and  prosperity  and 
fame  to  the  city  Itself. 

In  commemorating  Mr.  Barniim.  who 
was  also  the  city's  "first  citizen"  and  its 
mayor,  the  people  of  Bridgeport  are 
teeming  with  enthusiasm  and  spirit  rem- 
iniscent of  the  great  show  Itself.  Here 
are  some  of  the  high  lights  of  the  week- 
long  festival. 

Friday  afternoon.  June  10.  everyone 
will  get  in  line  for  a  real  old  New  England 
clambake  at  Seaside  Park,  where  a 
heroic-sized  statue  of  Bamum  gazes  sea- 
ward. While  the  feast  goes  on.  a  torch 
bearer,  after  the  style  of  the  Olympians, 
will  arrive  and  set  a  torch  at  the  foot  of 
the  monument.  Some  of  the  finest  bar- 
bershop quartets  will  harmonize  at  in- 
tervals during  the  bake.  That  evening, 
a  Big-Top  ball  will  be  held  in  the 
armory  high-lighted  by  the  coronation 
of  the  Bamum  king  and  queen.  Block 
dances  will  be  featured  in  other  places  of 
the  city. 

Saturday  is  fun  day.  The  afternoon 
will  witness  a  14-dlvision  parade  with  80 
floats  sandwiched  In  between  bands  and 
marchers.  Evening  entertainment  will 
Include  a  music  festival  at  Fairfield  Uni- 
versity field. 

Sunday  afternoon  will  be  family 
day.      Sailing    demonstrations    and    a 
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Coast  Guard  a!r-sea  rescue  drill  will  keep 
some  spectators  entertained,  while  the 
Pageant  of  Nations  and  the  Bamum 
Diary  will  be  enacted  at  Baardsley  Park. 
Later,  the  Ringling  Brothers  Barnum  and 
Bailey  band  will  blast  out  a  preview  of 
the  mammoth  circus  which  opens  June  13 
for  a  2-day  stand. 

The  big  show  will  run  two  perform- 
ances each  day.  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
The  second  show  on  Tuesday  will  end 
at  11  p.  m.  simultaneously  with  the  clos- 
ing of  the  progress  exposition,  which 
Will  be  the  grand  finale  to  one  of  the 
greatest  and  grandest  good-time  ef- 
forts the  city  ever  attempted. 

The  progress  exposition.  Incidentally, 
will  be  open  nightly  at  Pleasure  Beach 
from  6  until  11  p.  m.  starting  Thursday, 
June  9.  and  from  2  p.  m.  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  It  will  be  in  two  divisions — 
the  Industrial  show,  exhibiting  Bridge- 
port manufacturers'  wares  and  methods, 
and  the  Home  show,  embracing  a  model 
four-room  home  show,  and  Innovations 
in  home  building  and  decoration. 

All  In  all,  it  will  be  a  festival  of  color 
and  gaiety,  fun  and  frolic,  one  which  the 
city  of  Bridgeport  would  like  to  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  A  cordial 
Invitation  Is  extended  to  everyone  to 
take  part  In  the  fun.  to  Join  the  gala  cel- 
ebration, exposition,  and  jamboree  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  America's  greatest 
showman  and  Connecticut's  outstanding 
benefactor,  Phineas  Tayloi  Barnum. 


Potato  Program 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLCR-UXD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  tables  and 
certain  information  I  am  going  to  put  In 
the  Record.  Prom  this  Information  and 
tables  you  will  observe  who  Is  mostly  to 
blame  for  the  great  surplus  production 
of  potatoes  in  the  United  States  the  past 
few  years. 

In  1948.  10  percent  less  acreage  was 
planted  to  potatoes  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  set  up  as  potato-acre- 
age goals.  In  1947  it  was  15  percent  less 
acreage.  The  potato  growers  seemed  to 
know  considerably  more  about  potato 
production  than  the  experts  setting  up 
goal  acreages.  It  is  tim*»  the  Congress 
placed  the  responsibihty  where  It  be- 
longs— not  on  the  potato  producers,  but 
on  those  directing  the  program  who  are 
charged  under  the  law  with  setting  acre- 
age goals. 

The  matter  above  referred  to  follows: 

Th«  Nationai.  Potato  Cotmcn., 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  27.  1949. 
Eon.  Stxfhen  Pace, 

Chairman.      Special      Subcommittee, 
House    Committee    on    Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAH  Mr.  Pace:  The  National  PoUto  Coun- 
CU  wishes  to  supplement  Ita  testimony  of 


May  4.  1940.  with  this  additional  statement 
In  order  to  meet  the  requests  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  chairman  cf  the 
full  committee  for  more  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  white  potatoes  In  a  long- 
range  farm  program. 

The  recommendations  herein  contained 
were  agreed  upon  at  two  special  meetings  In 
Washington  of  representatives  of  potato 
farmers  from  vlrtuaUy  every  major  producing 
area  In  the  Nation. 

In  studying  the  potato  situation,  these 
grower  representatives  were  Impressed  by  the 
tremendous  voluntary  reduction  In  potato 
acreage  that  has  taken  place  since  1913. 

Tasli  1. — Potatoes:  Planted  acreage  and 
decreajiet  since  1943 
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As  you  win  note  from  table  1,  potato 
farmers  themselves  have  voluntarily  reduced 
their  acreage  in  each  of  the  years  from  1943 
through  1948.  ThU  volvmtary  decrease  In 
the  last  6  years  amounts  to  36.5  percent,  or 
approximately  1.227.000  acres. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  sharp  volun- 
tary decrease  In  acreage  came  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  during  thU  period  potatoes  were 
supported  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

Increased  per  acre  yields  have  offset,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  the  more  than  one-third 
reduction  m  acreage,  but,  as  a  group,  potato 
farmers  have  compiled  virtually  100  percent 
with  the  Department's  acreage-goal  program. 

Tablz  2. — Potatoes:  Goal  acres  and  planted 
acres.  194^-48 
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As  you  will  note  from  table  No.  2.  the 
potato  planted  acreage  In  each  of  the  last 
5  years,  1944  through  1948.  has  not  even 
equaled  the  national  acreage  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  means  that  potato  growers,  as  a 
whole,  have  taken  a  double  cut  In  their  jxj- 
tato  acreage  in  each  of  the  5  years,  1944-48. 
They  have  taken  one  reduction  through 
compliance  with  the  Department's  acreage 
goal  program,  and  a  second  voluntary  re- 
duction by  underplantlng.  as  a  group,  the 
total  acreage  that  was  actually  allotted 
them. 

For  example,  in  1947  the  poUto  acreage 
goal  was  2,517.000  acres,  a  reduction  of  9  per- 
cent imder  the  1946  goal.  PoUto  growers 
not  only  compiled  with  the  Department's 
reduction  of  9  percent,  but.  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, underplanted  their  allotted  acreage  a 
further  15  percent.  A  slmUar  example  could 
be  made  for  1945.  1946.  and  1948. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  these  decreases 
In  acreage  took  place  In  spite  of  the  90  f>er- 
cent  of  parity  price-support  program  which 


was  designed  specifically  to  encourage  food 
production  during  the  emergency  years. 

However.  Increased  per  acre  yields,  plus 
the  falling  off  in  consumption,  brought  about 
a  situation  where  fa*mers  were  producing  a 
surplus  of  potatoes  on  far  fewer  acres. 

Growers  themselves  were  prompt  to  recog- 
nize this  situation  and.  In  May  1948.  recom- 
mended that  charges  be  made  In  the  potato 
price-support  program. 

Following  these  recommendations  from 
the  Nationai  Potato  Council,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  reduced  the  rate  of  the  sup- 
port price  for  potatoes  from  90  to  00  percent 
of  parity,  and  potato  producers  have  ac- 
cepted and  are  supporting  this  very  sharp 
reduction  In  the  support  price. 

The  co-percent  price-support  program  be- 
came effective  on  the  1049  crop,  which  Is 
now  In  various  suges  of  production,  depend- 
ing upon  seasonal  activities  In  the  early,  in- 
termediate, and  late  potato-growing  areas. 

Th^  60-percent  price-support  program  la 
now  on  trial,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  It  will  serve  more  as  an  Instirance 
agclnst  price  disaster  than  as  an  Inducement 
for  o'erproductlon  of  potatoes. 

So  far  as  1949  potato  acreage  Is  concerned, 
the  60-percent  price-support  program  wUl 
apply  to  the  lowest  potato  acreage  In  70  years. 
The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  estlmsted  the  1949 
acreage  at  1.980.000  acres,  a  decrease  of  7  per- 
cent from  the  1948  planted  acreage. 

Consequently,  the  Nationai  PoUto  CouncU 
believes  that  reduction  of  the  price  support 
from  90  to  60  percent  of  parity  has  auto- 
matically removed  the  ImporUnt  factor 
which  has  contributed  most  to  a  surplus  of 
potatoes — an  unusually  fsvorable  price  sup- 
port. 

A  support  level  at  only  60  percent  of  parity, 
in  most  States,  lowers  the  price  of  poutoes 
under  support  approximately  one-third. 
Noncomplylng  growers  should  have  little  In- 
terest In  tailing  the  risk  of  growing  a  costly 
crop  like  poutoes  with  such  a  low  support. 
The  councU  would  like  to  point  out  tlxat 
in  only  three  of  the  years  since  1930  have 
poutoes  been  below  60  percent  of  parity  (see 
Uble  3).  and  these  3  years,  with  other  low- 
priced  years,  were  disastrous  to  poUto 
farmers. 

Table  3 
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Percentage  of  psrity  received:  1030-34  averaiK,  71.4; 
1935-39  sverape.  80.5;  1940-44  sverare,  94.6;  svcrsce.  10 
years,  1930-4*>.  M.9;  hijibest  b-yvat  average.  1942-46. 106.4. 

Ptor  these  reasons,  the  National  PoUto 
Council  feels  that  sup(>ort  at  60  percent  of 
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pvtty,  wbleh  I*  mom  oa  trUl  with  the  1M0 
crop,  will  tek*  care  oC  BMWt  of  our  surplus 
production  probtem*.  U  given  Ume  to  prove 

ItMlt. 

If  A  fair  trial  of  the  60  pcrcrat  price-sup- 
port proflprain  should  faU  to  reduce  sharply 
tlM  cost  of  the  program  to  the  CktverDment. 
potato  grofvefs  vlU  unite  in  urging  a  sxxonger 
natrleUva  program  to  the  Congreas.  Just  aa 
tbay  led  the  way  In  asking  a  lowered-support 
peogzam. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Potato . 
Council  recommends  that  Congress  enact  leg- 
Ulation  Instructing  the  Secretary'  of  Agri- 
culture to  apportion  potato  production  goals 
to  the  several  States  on  the  following  basis: 
The  natUxial  prodxictlon  goal  for  potatoes 
shall  t>e  apportkoied  each  year  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  among  the  several 
States  In  proportion  to  the  1949  production 
goal  of  potatoes  which  was  established  for 
each  State,  provided: 

1.  That  1  percent  of  the  national  produc- 
tion goal  in  1950  and  oue-hall  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  national  production  goal  In  sub- 
sequent crop  years  ahall  be  set  aside  each 
year  and  shall  be  Issued  annually  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  new  growers,  new  areas,  or  for  the 
pujposs  of  correcting  any  inequities  In  the 
dMrtbatlon  of  acreage  among  States. 

3.  That,  beginning  with  the  crop  year  of 
1950,  the  definition  of  a  commercial  potato 
farm  shall  be  changed  from  S  acres  or 
more  to  1  sere  or  more  of  potatoes,  and 
the  base  acreage  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
liahlng  goals  for  growers  planting  one  to  2  9 
acres  of  potatoes  shall  be  the  planted  acreage 
In  1»4». 

3.  That,  unless  there  is  an  Increase  in  the 
national  production  goal  from  the  preceding 
year,  the  commercial  acreage  goal  for  each 
Stats  ahall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  the 
•verage  planted  commercial  acreage  during 
the  most  recent  2- year  period,  adjusted  for 
nonplantlngs  due  to  disaster,  provided  the 
State  planted  less  than  90  percent  of  its 
eommerdal  screage  goal  during  the  preceding 
year 

This  proposed  legislation  would  write  into 
the  law  a  base  period  for  the  determination 
cf  commercial  potato  production  goals  for 
«Mk  Of  the  potato  producing  States.  It 
«(Mld  set  aside  a  small  specified  percentags 
of  acreage  to  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary.  It 
would  define  a  commercial  potato  farm,  and 
provide  limitations  In  States  where  ths 
allotted  acreage  is  not  planted 

LsfialstloB  of  this  type  would  limit  the 
•oops  of  admlntstratlvs  discretion  by  the 
Department  in  ths  future  apportionment  of 
goals.  Other  factors  in  determining  State 
production  goals,  such  as  determining  na- 
tional requirements,  determination  of  yields, 
•Mrt  Um  bandllng  ot  noncommercial  acrt- age. 
i  neciseesiniy  be  subject  to  sdminlstrntivs 
1  la  onler  to  reflect  current  conditions. 
Nktlooal  P  tato  Council  respectfully 
ttrgee  that  the  above  recommended  change* 
to  the  law  be  made  by  the  Congress. 
Bcspectrully  yours. 

John  C.  Bkooms. 
Seeretarji.  Southeastern  Potato  Coni' 
mittee.  Kluabrth  City.  N.  C; 
Chairman.  Special  Legislativa 
Committee.  National  Potato 
dmncU. 

W.  U.  Cask. 
Executive  Secretary,  Red  Hirer  Val- 
lejf    Potato    Growers    Association, 
Orand  Porks.  N.  Dak. 

CinrrotD  O  UcImtduc. 
At^timnt   General    Manager.    Matna 
Fttmio     Orxnecrt,     Inc^     Presqua 
lata.  Maine. 

Jtncw  J.  PsnoM, 
Potato  Grower.  Shatter,  CaMf. 

Phwoa  B.  Smtth 
•"•CsfUs     Marretary.     Lon^     Island 
Jl§ncaltiiral    Council.    Steer /lead, 
ttUnd.  N.  J. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  per- 
exrilanation  as  to  why  some  of  our 
papers  are  opposed  to  CVA  is 
In  an  editorial  in  the  May  12 
Western  New.s,  Hamilton.  Mont., 
by  Mr.  Miles  Romney.     The 
advertising      campaigns 
MVA.  and  public  power, 
by     private     utilities     and 
consumers  of  electricity,  pro- 
revenues  to  newspapiers 
coijresponding  influence  on  their 
acqording  to  Mr.  Romney. 
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HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 


Western  News,  Hamilton.  Mont.. 
May  12.  1949] 

coicz  ptrr  or  th«  closets 


purchase  of  publications,  as 
in  Illinois,  is  no  more  injurious 
than  the  circuitous  method,  In- 
by    some   special    privileged    In- 
as  the   private   electric-power 
For  a  number  of  years  in  Mon- 
Lample.  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
rfuining   a  series  of   institutional 
in     most     Montana     news- 
advertisements  are   not   de- 
I  ell   electrical  energy   or  gadgets. 
the   Montana   Power   Co.  has 
iniUnces — as  in  the  case  of  heat- 
with  electricity — discouraged  the 
energy.     These    advertise- 
often  garbled  the  sacred  truth, 
persistently    mUlaa    newspaper 
the  truth  about  the  TV  A 
public-power  programs.     I  figure 
lual  campaign  in  a  normal  Mon- 
newspaper    aggregates    some 
of  display  advertising  per  year 
in  excess  of  $500  per  paper — all 
purposes,  not  for  selling  the 
t  or  a  nonexistent  kUowatt. 
one-hundred-odd  newspapers  in 
uf  which  no  doubt  charged 
I  he  49-cents-per-inch  figure  used 
above,  and  applying  that  low 
Ive  at  a  cost  of  some  $50,000  per 
Montana  Power  is  expending  for 
noted  above.     I  know  person- 
ai^^ong  the  newspapermen  of  Mon- 
many  of  talent  and  I  am  con- 
would  be  few,  U  any.  of  them 
ever  accept  an   outright   bribe, 
unmindful  that  the  pocket- 
the  mo£t  sensitive  nerve  In  the 
and  I  have  observed  that 
newspapers    are    advocating 
or  the  proponents  of  the  public- 
TThich  can.  and  will.  In  the 
mean  as  much  to  the  North- 
the  Missouri  Valley  States,  as 
meant  to  the  seven  States  of 
e    region.     I    have    also    noted 
which    are   against   CVA. 


are 


OQt 


anai  amy. 


MVA,  or  public  power,  or  are  at  least  quiee> 
cent  on  the  subject,  receive  Montana  Power 
Co.  advertising,  whilst  those  few  among  us 
who  favor  public  power  and  development  of 
the  regions  through  MVA  and  CVA,  receive 
no  Montana  Power  Co.  advertising.  This,  of 
course,  is  pure  coincidence,  and  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  at  hand.  For  2  years  the 
Western  News  received  Montana  Power  Co. 
advertising.  Then,  when  the  policy  of  the 
Western  News  continued  to  be  favorable  to 
public  power,  the  advertising  of  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  was  withdrawn  from  this 
publication.  This,  of  course.  Is  plainly  co- 
incidental, with  the  discovery  that  it  is  jood 
business  to  run  such  Institutional  adver- 
tising in  98  percent  of  Montana's  news- 
papers who  are  good  and  bad  business  to  run 
such  advertising  in  papers  which — well.  Ill 
leave  that  up  to  the  gentle  reader. 

Have  you  noticed  there  Is  no  pro-CVA  ad- 
vertising? You  ratepayers  are  not  being 
forced  to  pay  for  It.  either. 

In  Illinois  the  taxpayers  paid  for  the  dis- 
coloration of  news  in  the  corrupted  press. 
In  Montana  the  rate  payers  of  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  are  paying  for  the  "institutional" 
advertising  campaigns  of  that  utility  mo- 
nopoly because  advertising  costs  are  taken 
from  the  gross  receipts  as  a  business  expense 
by  utility  corporations,  before  their  net  al- 
lowed by  the  Montana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission Is  figured  upon  a  valuation  basis 
which  for  rate-making  purposes  is  approxi- 
mately twice  that  which  It  Is  for  taxpaylng 
purposes.  I  guess  the  other  Montana  tax- 
payers are  paying  as  well  as  the  rate  payers. 
I  al£o  hazard  the  viewpoint  that  perhaps  we 
of  the  Treasure  State  need  not  travel  to  EU- 
nols  to  view  with  dismay  the  peculiar  pecca- 
dilloes of  the  press. 

CrVX  us  CAHETirL  ANALYSIS 

Bbemsston.  Wash.,  April  3.  1949. 
Editob.  the  Seattle  Times. 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

Permit  me  to  contribute  some  observations 
and  a  suggestion  relative  to  your  editorial 
treatment  of  the  CVA  Issue  and  yovir  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  subject  with  Con- 
gressman HtrcH  Mttchkll.  When  Congress- 
man MrrcMSu.  complained  that  certaiii  dec- 
larations antagonistic  to  the  Presidents  CVA 
program  were  "outside  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety." he  was  referring,  in  part,  to  those 
all-inclusive,  elther-or,  nothing-proved,  and 
logic-skipping  platitudes  and  generalizations 
that  are  beclouding  the  CVA  Issue. 

In  his  article  the  Congressman  specifically 
pointed  to  sn  editorial  appearing  in  your 
Sunday  edition  a  forinicht  or  so  ago,  which 
consisted  merely  of  citing  a  dcaen  leaders  and 
organizations  who  have  either  released  state- 
ments that  they  are  against  a  CVA  or  who 
have  Invoked  the  twin  maledictions  of  social- 
ism or  dictatorship  upon  the  Idea. 

Now  I  submit,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
not  alone  among  your  readers  In  this  belief, 
that  mere  denunciations  from  the  mcutlis 
of  coxuiclls  and  governors,  or  from  the  pens 
of  great  editors  that  a  CVA  means  Federal 
dictatorship  do  not  produce  the  effect  evi- 
dently Intended;  when  ycu  likewise  edi- 
torialize thusly.  your  readers.  Instead  of 
rushing  home  to  board  up  the  bastion 
against  the  onslaughts  of  the  collectlvists, 
only  stifle  tired  yawns.  And  when  you  seek 
to  influence  us  by  warning  that  no  leas  au- 
thorities than  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  seasonal  get-together  of  the  re- 
gion's State  Governors,  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Association  of  Dill  Pickle  Proces- 
sors have  all  overwhelmingly  t)alloted  against 
the  Idea,  and  you  thus  attempt  to  Impress 
us  on  this  basis  alone  that  the  Authority 
would  be  an  evil  thing.  I  am  sorry  to  inform 
you  that  some  of  your  readers  put  down 
your  paper,  escape  to  the  radio  and  seek  more 
profound  truths  in  such  items  as  the  one 
taiuidred  and  eighth  episode  of  the  story  of 
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MAdellce  Muddlescx — one  woman's  love  for 
two  men. 

My  suggestion  to  you  Is  this:  Instead  of 
only  quoting  dubious  welders  of  public 
OTJinlon  on  the  subject,  give  us  some  serious 
and  objective  analysis  of  the  issue — not 
merely  generalizations  and  conclusions.  New 
that  the  CVA  bill  Is  about  to  be  introduced 
Into  Congress,  a  splendid  opportunity  will 
confront  you  to  do  something  unique  and 
outstanding  In  these  days  of  lazy  boiler-plate 
Journalism — a  thorough  Job  of  objective  re- 
porting and  inductive  analysis  on  the  sub- 
ject, i  do  not  think  this  is  asking  too  much 
of  vou.  I  am  sure  that  hidden  In  your  edi- 
torial room  Is  any  amount  of  latent  talent 
Just  waiting  for  the  chance  to  do  such  a  Job 
of  research;  I  have  heard  that  such  clear- 
eyed  pundits  from  ycur  paper  are  often  seen 
In  public,  at  the  Press  Club  crying  Into  their 
milkshakes  and  chewing  their  nails  in  frus- 
tration after  a  strenuous  day  battling  the 
words  socialism  and  dictatorship  back  and 
forth  ever  your  editorial  page. 

Please  give  one  of  these  young  men  his 
chance;  you  may  be  amazed  at  the  .scholar- 
ship that  may  turn  up  and  this  Is  the  stuff 
that  Pulitzer  prizes  are  made  of.  Xnd  after 
reading  and  printing  his  findings  you  are 
still  convinced  (who  knows,  maybe  we  will 
become  convinced  too)  that  the  CVA  Is  a 
supergcvernmental  socialistic  monster,  why 
bless  you  sir.  and  the  more  power  then,  to 
your  mighty  pen,  press,  and  editorial. 

Stanley  J.  Ehickson. 


Pacific  Northwest  Trade  Association 
Stand  on  CVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARiCS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINGTON 

ir.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  portion  of  a  letter  con- 
taining my  reply  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Trade  A.s.sociation  concerning  its  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  the  proposed  CVA. 

Mat  24.  1949. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Knapp. 

Executive  Secretary.  Pacific  Northwest 
Trade  A.<iSOciation.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dba>  Ma.  Knapp:  •  •  •  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  frank  opinion  that  the  construc- 
tive work  of  the  Pacific  Nc«:thwest  Trade  As- 
s.x:latlon  U  vitiated  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  poor  advice  It  has  received  regarding 
the  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion. In  the  statement  of  facta,  principles, 
and  recommendations  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  association  appear  some  misstate- 
ments of  fact  and  some  recommendations 
not  In  accord  with  the  facts. 

The  statement  pui-porting  to  describe  the 
proposed  CVA  is  rife  with  prejudicial  com- 
ments, for  example,  that  the  CVA  Board  will 
have  -broad,  conclusive  powers  to  dictate  de- 
cUions  regarding  the  economy  of  the  region." 
The  following  appraisal  also  Is  Included : 

"The  Federal  Authority  has  the  dubious 
advantage  of  possessing  the  final  authority 
to  crack  the  whip  and  compel  compliance, 
so  essential  In  making  quick  and  essential 
decUlona.  But  It  smacks  of  totalitarianism 
and  InjecU  exclusive  Federal  control  when 
voluntary  cooperation  as  between  sovereign 
states  and  a  Federal  government  is  more 
in  keeping  with  our  democratic  tradition." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  CVA  bUl  and  a 
little  reflection  on  the  nattire  of  our  govern- 


mental system  will  hardly  support  the  emo- 
tional   criticism    of   CVA    expressed    in    the 
atx)ve-quoted    paragraph.     Congress   doesn't 
abdicate  its  functions  under  the  CVA  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
exercises  control  is  determined  by  the  mat- 
ters properly  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  as  sanc- 
tioned  by   the  courts  of   the   land.     Why   a 
CVA  operating  In  the  Columbia  Valley  region 
would  be  less  In  accord  with  democratic  tra- 
dition than  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  their  far-flung 
responsibilities  in  a  score  or  more  of  States 
and    their    important   decisions    made    8.000 
miles   from   the   field   of  operations   in   the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  a  question  which  Is  not 
answered  In  the  statement  of  the  association. 
The    adoption    of    the    interagency   pro- 
cedure   for    the    coordination    of    Columbia 
River  development  Is  recommended  by  the 
association  partly  on  the  ground  that  It  "is 
working  successfully  on  the  Missouri  River 
Basin."      The    chairman    of    the    task    force 
on    natural    resources   of    the    Hoover    Com- 
mission,  In  an   article  in   the   May   14  Issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled  "The 
Battle    That    Squanders     Billions."     wrote: 
"The  most  shameful  example  of  piecemeal 
planning,  wasteful  competition,  and  politi- 
cal compromising  on   the   part  of   both  the 
engineers   and   reclamation   is  the   Missouri 
Basin    story."      The    task    'orce    has    amply 
documented  this  story,  and  consequently  I 
am  tiurprised     j   read   the   following  state- 
ment   of    the    a-ssociatirn :    "The    procedure 
here  suggested   Is  In  line  with,  and  makes 
use  of  the  same  machinery  of  Government 
as  is  now  being  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  for  river  basin 
development."     The      Hoover      Commission, 
quoting  with  approval  many  of  the  findings 
of  Its  task  force  on  natural  resources,  rec- 
ommended that  '.he  river  development  work 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  be  consolidated.     The  pro- 
posed CVA  does  likewise,  with  the  Important 
difference  that  the  work  of  river  development 
under  CVA   would   he   oriented   within   the 
region  rather  than  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tlie  role  of  the  Interagency  committees 
in  this  field  appears  to  be  misunderstood 
by  the  association.  The  Columbia  Basin 
Interagency  committee  has  no  statutory 
authorization,  appropriation,  or  regular 
staff.  Each  component  agency  has  absolute 
veto  power.  The  Interagency  committee 
cannot  follow  up  its  recommendations  to 
Congress  with  budgetary  requests.  In  gen- 
eral, such  committees,  as  the  task  force 
noted,  "have  failed  to  solve  any  Important 
aspect  of  the  problem  •  •  •  because 
the  dominant  members,  the  Corps  and  the 
Bureau,  have  been  imwllling  to  permit  Inter- 
agency committees  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences. The  result  has  been  neglect  or  avoid- 
ance by  the  committee  of  virtually  all  major 
areas  of  Interagency  conflict,  and  concen- 
tration Instead  on  technical  studies  and 
publicity." 

The  association  refers  to  a  recent  agree- 
ment between  the  Coi-ps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  purporting  to 
Iron  out  the  differences  In  their  respective 
reports  on  Columbia  River  development.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Secretary 
cf  Interior  Krug.  as  one  of  the  signatories 
to  the  agreement,  advised  the  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  on  May  6  as  follows; 

"Despite  the  excellence  of  these  repxjrts. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  they  present 
as  effective  a  plan  for  accomplishing  and  ad- 
ministering a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
source development  as  that  proposed  by  the 
President  In  his  recommendation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Admin- 
istration. This  recommendation  tias  my 
whole-hearted  approval  and  support. 

•Accordingly,  my  approval  of  your  report 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  Implying  that  it  is 


a  satl  -factory  substitute  for  s  Columbia  Val- 
ley Administration." 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  association 
win  reconsider  Its  statement  and  recom- 
mendations on  Columbia  River  development 
and  :nake  a  more  reaUsttc  appraisal  of  the 
proposed  CVA  legislation.  The  enactment 
of  this  legislation  can  be  of  enormous  bene- 
fit to  our  region,  and  Industry  and  trade 
groups  stand  to  gain  along  with  the  people 
generally. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  B.  Mttchixl. 


The  Anatomy  of  a  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  reveal- 
ing picture  of  the  false-front  grass  roots 
lobby  t)einfe  conducted  by  the  American 
Med^cul  As.sociatior  against  President 
Truman's  health-insurance  program  Is 
carried  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Progres- 
sive. Because  It  may  be  of  Interest  to 
Memt)ers  of  Congress  who  are  feeling 
the  eCects  of  this  lobby,  I  inclu'ie  the 
Progressive  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

THX  ANATOMY  OF  A  LOBST 

(By  Nathan  Robertson) 
Until  recently  the  raUroads  and  the  In- 
surance companies  were  generally  regarded 
to  have  the  slickest  and  best  organized 
lobbies  in  Washington.  Both  were  powerful 
and  effective  because  they  could  operate  be- 
hind the  scenes,  without  too  much  open 
activity  in  Washington.  By  turning  on  their 
propaganda  faucets,  they  could  pour  into 
Washington  a  tremendous  amount  of  pres- 
sure from  back  home — pressure  which  didn't 
seem  to  be  Inspired  by  any  central  directing 
propaganda  agency. 

But  the  American  Medical  Association  now 
has  them  both  beaten.  It  has  taken  their 
idea  and  improved  upon  it.  The  nacitbone 
of  the  AMA  lobby  is  the  140.000  member 
doctors  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
most  of  whom  have  the  highest  standing  in 
their  communities,  are  In  close  touch  with 
Important  people,  and  sooner  or  later  are  in 
touch  with  almost  everybody. 

This  army  of  physicians  has  now  been 
tightly  organized  Into  an  elBclent  lobby  by 
the  AMA  under  the  skilled  direction  of  past 
masters  in  the  game,  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Whltaker  &  Baxter.  It  is  armed 
with  several  million  dollars  contributed  by 
the  doctors  themselves  under  the  AMA's  as- 
sessment of  $25  a  head. 

The  firm  of  Whltaker  it  Baxter,  which 
has  handled  many  such  lobbying  campaigns 
in  the  i>sst  against  a  whole  series  of  pro- 
gressive measures  In  California,  has  set  up  a 
general  in  every  State  who  works  through 
the  State  medical  society  and  the  3.0C0  coun- 
ty societies  organized  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  keep  the  drive  rolling.  The  propa- 
ganda themes  are  developed  by  Whltaker  Jc 
Baxter  and  passed  down  to  the  doctors  in 
every  community  through  this  distribution 
machine.  The  doctors  feed  it  to  their  pa- 
tients, to  their  local  o^anfentloDS  and  papers, 
and  to  their  Congreasasen. 

lAke  tiiat  of  the  skillfully  planned  railroad 
and  uusurance  lobbies,  the  aim  of  the  AMA 
campaign  Is  to  make  the  resulting  pn-esstire 
on  Congress  seem  like  a  grass  roots  revolt. 
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wtttxrat  dlrBct«d  lnBplnb.tloii  at  any  kind. 
TbU  is  done  by  getttnc  oUmt  people  to 
front  lor  tbc  orpunaed  prcrfwtrin  in  apply- 
Uif  preMxire  on  tb«  OoagrtaHDcn.  Ai>d  at 
tbe  heart  of  tiii«  profrmm  I*  the  "icar*" 
tecbni<)i.t«. 

A  doctor,  utfcinf  to  •  patient,  may  quietly 
allp  into  bis  convenation  a  warning  tbat  u 
"aociallaad  madictne"  la  adopted  by  the  Oot- 
•rniaeat.  be  la  going  to  ator  practicing  medi- 
cine. The  patlen  .  who  haa  depended  upon 
that  doctor  for  years,  la  quickly  alarmed  and 
writes  bla  Con^eaanan  an  aninr  letter  about 
Inelaiized  medicine."  a".thou<ih  In  most  cases 
B'Hkcr  he  nor  ttie  doctor  could  even  give  a 
rough  outline  of  how  the  proposed  national 
health  Ixuoraac;  prograxa  would  work. 

Another  doctor,  who  la  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  local  Kiwanls  Club. 
or  chaoibcr  at  commerce,  arranges  for  a 
speaker  to  ell  that  group  how 
medicine"  would  lovar  the  stand- 
ards of  medical  care,  craate  a  tremendous 
bureaucracy,  and  perbapa  wreck  the  Treas- 
ury. The  alarmed  club  members  rush 
t'  'ough  a  resdatlon  opposing  socialized 
medicine  and  send  1*^  ofl  to  %^ashlngton. 

Usually  this  club  or  (;roup  has  never  en- 
tertained the  Idea  of  htwlag  a  speaker  pre- 
sent the  other  side,  to  learn  whether  the 
~facts"  It  has  been  given  arc  authentic.  The 
apeaker  has  been  provided  by  old  Dr.  So-and- 
80.  who  is  one  of  the  &nest  guys  In  the 
world,  and  no  one  doubts  that  he  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject. 

If  you  want  to  know  bow  little  most 
doctors  know  about  the  terms  of  t^c  bill, 
write  to  the  Committee  for  the  Nation's 
Health.  Kelloag  Building.  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  get  material  describing  the  legisla- 
tion. Than  try  it  out  on  your  doctor. 
Agree  with  him  that  you  art  against  "so- 
elallaed  medicine"  and  then  start  ducuaa- 
tng  a  plan  that  you  th.uk  he  might  like. 
Oc  through  the  provulona  of  the  proposed 
health  lasuranos  program  |  cut- 
in  the  Petenary  iasue  at  the  Progres- 
sive by  Senator  Jambb  K.  Bltnuur.  of  Mon- 
li  and  see  if  he  doesnt  think  most  of 
ar«  pretty  good.  Tou  will  be  surprised 
many  thoughtful  doctors  will  go  for  the 
program  without  realizing  it  Is  what  they 
have  been  damning  as  "socialized  medicine." 
But  tbls  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  influ- 
ence of  doctors  In  their  communities.  They 
have  more  inflt>ence  on  thin  subject  th&ii 
anyone  else  in  the  cooununity  Bven  in  a 
debata.  tiM  pubUe  la  Ukeiy  to  take  the  side 
of  the  doetor  ragirdlsss  of  the  mcrlu  of  the 
KBi — uwlsas  there  Is  a  doctor  opposing 
at  oourse.  there  are  tragtcally 
doctors  who  will  stick  their  necks  out 
Jy  to  buck  the  AMA  on  this  issue, 
even  if  they  have  grave  misgivings  about  the 
poattloB  tha  powenrul  AMA  has  taken  A 
doctor  who  thinks  maybe  health  truurance 
ba  •  good  Idea  keeps  quiet  t>ec3U3e  he 
of  his  colleagues  feel  otherwise 
may  begin  to  shun  turn  If  he  talks  too 


I  kaov  a  young,  forward-looking  doctor, 
who  has  set  up  prsctlce  in  s  new  community 
aa  a  spadaUst.  He  is  dependent  for  bastneas 
entirely  on  the  good  wUl  at  his  fellow  pnc- 
Utioners,  who  muK  mod  him  bis  psUenu. 
Ha  has  joaC  Jotaad  thm  local  medical  society. 
Ooe  or  tba  mm  mtmwnlratlons  he  received 
from  the  society  was  hia  bill  for  the  t35 
AMA  aaaaaament.  He  dtaint  want  to  pay  it. 
but  he  did.  with  apoiogtaa  to  me  because  he 
knew  how  tuaigly  I  (itlt  on  the  sub}ect. 
But  he  mylatBLit  aad  I  agreed  with  bim.  that 
be  didnt  have  a  fhanoa  in  that  commimlty 
unleas  he  paid  the  aaaaasaacnt. 

Or  take  the  case  ot  a  more  prominent  doc- 
tor— one  who  was  well  enough  ssUbllshed  to 
s«>eak  out.  He  was  a  professor  of  pediatrics 
M  a  8CMO  OBlvaalty  Barly  this  year  this 
with  a  group  of  130  prominent 
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has   sent    a   mission    to   Great 
uidy  the  medical-care  program 
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.     The  AMA  Is  determined 
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Ttie  AMA  will  have  dlfttculty.  however, 
answering  this  report  from  the  ofllcial  BriV 
Ish  medical  journal  called  Lancet: 

"Both  doctor  and  patient  are  pleased  with 
their  new  and  easier  relationsnlp.  Before 
July  0  (when  the  plan  went  Into  effect) 
doctors  were  unhappily  familiar  with  the 
words  of  the  less  well-to-do  uninsured  pa- 
tient, 'I  think  I'U  get  along  all  right  now, 
doctor.'  meaning  that  the  family  wistied  to 
be  spared  further  fees.  This  is  ended.  Pa- 
tients are  also  gratified  to  otiserve  that  the 
new  service  Is  truly  comprehensive.  •  •  • 
Complaints  are  few." 

Kven  tougher  for  the  AMA  to  overcome 
will  be  this  final  obaervation  by  Lancet,  in 
connection  with  the  AMA's  claim  that  the 
program  was  creating  a  nation  of  hypochcxi- 
driacs:  "Practitioners,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  agree  that  they  are  making  hardly 
any  more,  and  sometimes  fewer,  visits  than 
they  usually  do  at  this  time  cf  year.  Every 
account  agrees  that  frivolous  complaints  are 
no  more  common  than   before." 

m 

Now  the  means  by  which  the  AMA  rntses 
Its  funds  Is  not  so  Important  as  the  uses  to 
which  the  money  Is  put.  The  whole  story 
on  that  will  not  be  known  until  there  Is  a 
Senate  lobby  investigation.  Much  of  the 
money  Is  being  used  for  distributing  propa- 
ganda Much  Is  Ijelng  used  to  train  com- 
munity speakers  to  flood  organizations  and 
newspapers  with  speeches  against  the  Presi- 
dent's legislation.  Much  probably  wlU  be 
used  In  advertising  to  soften  up  further 
the  already  overwhelmingly  sympathetic 
press. 

The  firm  of  Whitaker  *  Baxter  got  its 
present  assignment  as  a  result  of  its  success 
In  t>eatlng  simlla  -  legislstlon  on  a  State  basis 
In  California.  The  firm  was  employed  by 
the  State  medical  society  which  financed  the 
battle  on  a  comparable  assessment  plan. 

One  of  the  most  significant  disclosures  on 
the  tactics  of  Whitaker  ft  Baxter  In  defeat- 
ing Gov.  Earl  Warren's  naedlcal  program  In 
California  came  from  the  doctors  themselves. 

Boasting  of  how  his  State  medical  associa- 
tion had  crushed  a  health-Insurance  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Republican  Gcvernor 
Warren,  a  spokesman  for  the  organization 
recently  told  a  national  conference  of  medi- 
cal society  editors  this  story : 

'We  went  to  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  and  s-nld:  'Gentle- 
men, we  are  going  to  spend  a  lot  cf  money 
with  the  newspapers.  We  are  going  to  sd- 
verilse  in  every  one  of  the  700  papers  in  the 
State.' 

"Bach  of  the  700  newspspers  received  a 
minimum  of  ICO  coltnnn  inches  of  adver- 
tising in  a  period  of  12  months  We  found 
that  the  response  from  editors  in  publicity 
has  been  far  beyond  anything  we  expected 
when  we  started  the  campaign  " 

Whitaker  and  Baxter  will  have  $3 ,300.000  to 
play  around  with  for  the  AMA '5  national  cam- 
paign. So  dont  be  surprised  if  your  paper 
bloeaoms  out  one  of  these  bright  spring  days 
with  a  great  blast  against  socialized  medi- 
cine. The  AMA  lobby  has  mastered  the 
technique  of  letting  others  front  for  It. 


Kkl  KiHen  at  tk«  Wh««l 


^aCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIOD 

or  ."trw  JsasKT 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursdaif.  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  CANFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kavt  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
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o«D.  I  Include  the  following  by  Ralph 

Wallace  from  Collier's  for  May  28.  1949 : 

Km  KnxEHS  at  thz  Whiix 

(B7  Ralph  Wallace) 

Barly  one  morning  last  fall  a  car  careened 
arotuid  a  curve  on  Indianapolis  Boulevard 
in  Hammond,  Ind.  For  one  paraljrzed  mo- 
ment a  gasoline  truck  driver  saw  a  glare  of 
headlights  ai^lie  approaching  machine  bore 
down  on  him. 

Then  came  the  Impact  and  an  unearthly 
scream  of  steel  on  steel.  Skulls  burst  against 
the  automobile  dashboard  like  overripe  fruit. 
Blood  gushed,  lungs  collapsed,  bones 
snapped.  Smothered  hearts  lurched  into 
another  beat  and  died. 

The  car  ricocheted  off  the  heavy  truck. 
Its  left  side  ripping  off  and  spewing  bodies 
out  through  the  torn  steel  like  figures  from 
some  gory  slaughterhouse.  Other  motorists 
could  see  It  all  too  well.  For.  simultaneously, 
8.000  gallons  of  gasoline  in  the  ditched  truck 
burst  into  glaring  flame. 

Even  before  the  uninjured  truck  driver 
leaped  from  his  cab.  it  was  all  over — all  over 
except  for  extinguishing  the  flre:  all  over 
but  police  investigation,  and  the  funeral 
bills  for  four  dead  persons. 

Behind  this  terrifying  tragedy  lies  a  new 
form  of  mass  murder  and  self-destruction 
known  increasingly  as  "teeniclde."  Any 
driver  under  25 — Insurance  companies  gen- 
erally believe  the  recklessness  of  the  teens 
extends  to  that  age — U  a  potential  teeniclder. 
EUlce  L.  Copeland,  operator  of  the  '^r  in 
the  Hammond  accident,  was  19  years  old. 
What  impulse  or  fault  of  immature  Judg- 
ment brought  him  speeding  aroimd  the 
Hammond  ctirve  to  death  no  one  will  ever 
knoa*. 

The  appalling  fact  stands  out  that  in  many 
■uch  teeniclde  accidents  no  one  does  know 
what  causes  them,  even  when  there  are  sur- 
vivors. Can  5-year-old  Ila  May  Van  Kampen 
of  New  Sharon,  Iowa,  tell  what  caused  her 
16-year-old  sister,  Helen,  to  lose  control  cf 
the  family  car  when  It  stalled  on  a  hlU  last 
summer?  One  moment  Ila  May  was  looking 
serenely  out  of  the  window — the  next,  she 
waj  m  a  terrifying  world  of  wet  blackness, 
with  a  momentary  wild  threshing  of  limbs 
of  her  drowning  companions.  The  car  had 
rolled  backward  and  overturned  into  a  deep 
water-fUled  ditch.  Somehow  Ila  May  es- 
caped through  a  partly  opened  window — but 
she  could  not  tell  what  had  cavised  Helen  to 
loee  control. 

And  neither  could  Helen.  For,  like  five  cf 
her  passengers,  the  four  McMahon  sisters 
<  15-year-cld  Geraldlne.  14-year-old  Rowana, 
12-year-old  Ruth,  6-year-old  Caroline)  and 
their  15-year-old  cousin,  Mona  McMahon, 
she  was  extremely  dead. 

Once  every  2  minutes,  day  in,  day  out. 
some  such  teeniclde  accident  will  kill  or 
maim  a  victim  somewhere  in  the  United 
States.  In  1947  the  figures  spiraled  to  a 
shocking  7.500  dead  for  the  under-25  group, 
with  aa  estimated  275.0C0  injured.  These 
figures  represent  10  times  more  casualties 
tiian  the  United  States  suffered  at  Iwo  Jlmr.. 
or  the  British  suffered  In  the  bombing  of 
Ccventry. 

In  almost  every  case  the  Nation's  autc- 
jncblle  insurance  companies  have  to  feet 
the  bills  for  these  splne-chilllng  accidents. 
What  do  they  think  should  be  done?  James 
S.  Kemper,  chairman  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Mutual  Casualty  Co..  one  of  the  nine  com- 
panies comprising  the  Kemper  Insiirance 
Group,  and  one  of  the  largest  insurance 
underwriters  in  the  country,  believes  that 
only  by  changing  the  irresponsible  attttuds 
of  youth  can  the  present  death  and  accident 
rate  be  cut. 

"It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact."  Kemper 
told  '^  «  recently,  "that  the  7,500  annura 
trafiic   deaths  la   the   under-23  group   eacii 


year  exceed  the  death  toll  of  the  Johnstown 
flood,  the  San  Francisco  fire,  and  the  sinking 
of  the  Titanic  combined — and  the  majority 
of  these  traffic  deaths  are  a  direct  result  of 
the  frivcdous  or  careless  attitudes  of  Juvenile 
drivers. 

"Even  in  terms  of  money,  drivers  under 
25  probably  cost  the  Nation  almost  as  much 
as  the  a600.000.000  yearly  cost  of  all  fires. 
Parents  must  accept  the  major  responsibility 
for  this  tragic  situation." 

Kemper  was  an  early  exponent  of  accident 
prevention.  His  company  founded  the  Cen- 
tral Automobile  Safety  Committee  more  than 
30  years  ago  to  encourage  better  driving. 
He  firmly  believes — and  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  and  other  insurance  com- 
panies In  general  share  the  same  belief — that 
the  problem  of  Irresponsible  youthful  motor- 
ists must  be  attacked  on  three  general  fronts. 
First,  youths  must  have  sound  educational 
programs,  preferably  in  the  schools,  to  teach 
better  driving.  Second,  stricter  police  en- 
forcement of  traffic  rules  and  stricter  license 
requirements  must  be  established  (eight 
Sutcs.  for  example,  stUl  license  16-year-olds, 
and  four  States  reqiiire  no  license  at  any 
age).  Third,  and  most  imp>ortant.  parents 
themselves  should  not  only  teach  the  tech- 
nical points  of  good  driving  but  should  set 
an  example  themselves. 

"The  18-year-old  boy  who  sees  his  father 
or  mother  driving  50  miles  per  hour  In  a 
40-mlle  zone — and  getting  away  with  it — can 
almost  Invsirlably  be  exjiected  to  drive  60 
miles  per  hour  under  the  same  conditions 
from  sheer  youthful  exuberance,"  Kemper 
says. 

Just  how  bad  are  the  records  of  youth- 
fiil  drivers?  Out  of  32.500  traffic  deaths  in 
the  United  States  in  1947.  the  last  year  for 
which  there  are  figures,  nearly  25  percent 
of  the  victims  were  In  the  teeniclde  age 
range,  although  that  doesnt  show  the  ma- 
ture drivers  and  pedestrians  killed  by  the 
imder-25  group.  The  pay-off  Is  that  scores 
of  Insiirance  companies  have  a  fixed,  ap- 
preciably higher  premium  if  a  driver  under 
25  is  to  operate  the  car.  In  fact,  more  than 
a  year  ago  40  States  raised  the  premiums  in- 
surance companies  were  allowed  to  charge  if 
anyone  under  25  acted  as  driver.  This  was 
not  mere  whim,  but  a  question  of  cold,  dead- 
ly statistics. 

A  car  m  the  hands  of  a  teen-ager  Is,  rough- 
ly, twice  as  dangerous  as  a  car  driven  by  a 
mature  adult.  The  Inter-Industry  Highway 
Safety  Committee  reports  that  the  16-20 
age  group  is  Involved  in  5  times  as  many 
accidents  as  the  45-50  group:  and  that  16- 
year-old  drivers  are  Involved  in  accidents 
9  limes  more  often  than  the  45-50  group, 
although  both  groups  hold  a  proportionately 
small  percentage  of  driving  licenses.  In 
brief,  driving  ability  is  directly  related  to 
maturity  and  Judgment. 

Yet  it  is  also  true  that  maturity  and  Judg- 
ment In  driving  can  be  taught.  Just  as  polite- 
ness, algebra,  or  ballroom  dancing  can  be 
taught.  In  cooperation  with  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  for  example,  11  of 
Cleveland's  high  schools  several  years  ago  in- 
stituted a  safet^y  cotirse.  using  a  fleet  of  25 
cars  equipped  with  dual  controls. 

Besides  classrocm  instruction,  students  ob- 
tained 6  hours  of  driving  Instruction  and 
18  hours  of  observation  in  cars  driven  by  in- 
structors. Roughly.  1.800  students  took  the 
course.  Results .'  Checked  against  an  almost 
equal  numt)er  of  students  who  faQed  to  take 
the  course,  the  trained  students  had  only 
half  as  many  accidents.  The  same  ratio  haa 
proved  true  among  the  trained  and  the  im- 
trained  high-school  students  at  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  and  a  number  of  other  cities. 

"^perience  shows  that  casual  driver 
trainUig  does  not  produce  safe  driving."  Ned 
H  Dearborn,  president  of  the  National 
Safety    Council,    says.       Sale    driving    is    a 


skill:  It  should  be  learned  by  thorough  and 
organized  Instruction,  plus  actual  behlnd- 
the-wheel  experience  under  expert  super- 
vision." 

The  lamentable  fact  remains  that  out  of 
20.000  United  States  high  schools,  behind- 
the-wheel  driving  instruction  has  been  con- 
ducted in  only  600.  Surveying  10.000  high- 
school  students  last  year,  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Co.  found  that  at  St.  Paul,  Denver, 
Des  Moines.  Nashville,  and  Terre  Haute 
"clowning"  was  rated  as  the  chief  cause  of 
accidents,  then  speeding,  "dreaming,"  and 
disregard  of  traific  signs,  following  in  that 
order. 

Clowning  with  a  speeding  motorcar,  even 
to  a  15-year-old,  would  seem  to  combine  the 
mentality  of  a  cobra  and  a  cockroach.  Yet 
in  California  and  other  parts  of  the  West  a 
new  teen-age  game  involves  piling  half  a 
dozen  boys  into  a  car,  holding  it  to  a  speed  of 
60  miles  per  hour,  and  then  releasing  the 
steering  wheel.  The  first  one  who  touches 
the  wheel  or  brake  is — you've  guessed  it — 
"chicken."  Compared  to  Russian  roulette, 
which  Is  played  by  having  one  bullet  In  the 
revolver  and  hopli^  It  won't  be  In  the  cham- 
ber when  you  piill  the  trigger,  "chicken"  has 
the  advantage  in  that  if  you  win,  you  take 
your  friends  with  you.  This  game  has  killed 
an  estimated  30  In  the  past  year. 

A  slightly  less  lunatic  "sport"  has  three 
teen-agers  crouching  on  the  floor  to  operate 
clutch,  brake,  and  accelerator  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  driver.  This  is  known  as 
"spider."  not  only  for  the  obvious  reason,  but 
because  the  players  may  be  squashed. 

Around  Chicago  a  conimonplace  is  the 
"dip-thrill"  ride:  kids  driving  a  car  over  a 
pronounced  dip  In  the  road  at  60  miles  per 
hour  to  get  the  thrill  of  a  roller  coaster.  How 
many  have  been  killed  and  injured  as  a  result 
of  this  game  no  one  knows,  but  last  October 
18-year-old  Everett  W.  Jasper  set  something 
of  a  record  by  smashing  his  car  so  tightly 
under  a  freight  train  which  waa  standing  at 
a  crossing  that  firemen  had  to  twe  Jacks  to 
pry  It  out.  Three  were  critically  hurt,  in- 
cluding Jasper,  but  by  some  miracle  the  other 
two  were  able  to  walk  away. 

A  similar  accident — although  this  time  »p- 
parently  "dreaming"  waa  the  cause — occurred 
not  long  ago  In  a  southern  city.  Here  a  17- 
year-old  boy  was  driving  several  companions 
home  from  a  sorority  dance.  Ahead,  on  an 
empty  boulevard,  other  teen-agers  who  had 
bumped  fenders  had  drifted  to  the  center  of 
the  road  to  discuss  the  accident.  They  ap- 
parently were  Invisible  to  Jones  and  his  com- 
panions. The  toll?  One  dead.  One  ampu- 
tated leg.  One  fractured  Jaw.  One  case  of 
multiple  fractures. 

The  father  of  the  dead  boy  died  of  a  hear, 
attack  when  he  heard  the  news. 

What  happened  in  a  certain  section  of 
Greater  Boston,  however,  In  the  late  twenties 
takes  the  prize  for  teen-age  motoring  mad- 
ness. Acting  as  If  they  had  been  injected 
with  Gila-monster  venom  and  a  few  syringes 
of  Al  Capone.  a  teen-age  tribe  suddenly 
sprang,  motors  bellowing,  upon  the  town. 
They  called  themselves  the  Charlestown 
Loopcrs.  Charlestown  being  a  section  of 
Greater  Boston.  All  a  kid  had  to  do  to 
achieve  membership  was  steal  a  car  and  then 
hurtle  It.  lights  cut  and  horn  blaring,  at  60 
to  70  miles  per  hotir,  up  Bunker  Hill  Street 
to  Sullivan  Street,  and  then  reverse  the  ma- 
chine and  roar  back  over  the  steep  grades  to 
the  starting  point. 

The  game  was  l)egun  by  a  18-year-old  fugi- 
tive from  the  Lyman  Reform  School  named 
James  T.  Sheehan.  Sheehan  went  be3rond 
endfingering  lives  and  stealing  cars;  he  added 
paranoiac  exhibitionism.  With  the  rigid 
code  of  a  participant  in  a  duel,  he  phoned 
tlie  police,  sternly  announced  in  advance  his 
itinerary  and  dared  them  to  stop  him.  Shee- 
han said  he  would  make  his  appearances  la 
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hnm4  4mft1tM  tn  optfar  to  »»t»  th*  potlc*       drivtnff  hab«(a 
cSrvn  i*v>ir»  of  •  nfirviinc  rhtinct  aImm  th# 

Orvator   Boaton    tMd    Mwn    no  txWnWBt       ov«r  t«»nl' 
•quMllng    8h»rh«i)  •    m*d    exploit    ttnc*   tb«       «g«r«  fmm  t 
Bostmi    T*«    ^mrtf.     y^triMm    frtac-«qu»d 
m"trirv7rt««.    pttM   nir1«M4l    after   c»f1o»d    of       •rttelM  til 
potlc*.  thrvw  a  rtnti^m  arrnind  th*  •rvs  MMl  In 

pestMf  pf)!!**  «t  •tr«t«vl<' potnta     Tt«to  prorvtf       Co. 
invffwftiai      Whi>«       ihouaanOa       wstrhMl,       m&ftrtMng 
hh««h«n  mad*  mrr^l  wild  •»»rtf#«  In  tvHm 
can  up  and  down  B«nk#T  Rtn  tftr««t  en  • 
fHiturday.  and  rrp««tMl  hta  prrfoniuuiet  (oor 
tlm«a  on  Sunday      Dnptt*  rtfto  and  plilel 

L»t«r  h«  (»v«  hlfUMlf  «p 
to  th«  rvfomatory. 
^  8h«^han^  Mrplotta  mcourac*d  t««n-af«r« 
for  ne«rty  two  d^<TMl»H  The  beb*Ttor  of 
■vceeetflng  loopcn  windi  like  th«  rvoord  of 
A  Ct)tc«c*>  K*nK  war;  l^ur  taan^agers  kill  a 
aS-faar-old  pvdaatrtan  and  are  aantancvd  to 
tiM  rvformatory  ThTM  "tccclcUlcra"  mil 
two  of  tbetr  nvmJbm  In  ■  Bur.kpr  nil  craah. 
ncbtarr-r«ar-oM  loopar  at«als  11  care  and 
raaJiea  the  da«ti  ot«t  Bnnlrer  RUI  19  ttmea 
before  being  caofht.  TTie  climax  of  this  ac- 
tlTlty,  how^Ter,  waa  pmbaWy  reached  In  T943 
when  Patrotman  Martin  Bnrke  leaped  Into 
a  doorway  to  eseapc  a  (ooper  car  which  had 
cnMbad  orer  the  sidewalk.  Burke  could  aaa 
ae  ana  In  the  maebtna.  It  was  aa  If  the  ear 
were  betng  driren  by  aptrtts  xmXil  he  Kx)k*d 
closer  and  saw  a  boy— fully  9  years  old — 
crouched  behind  the  wheel. 

The  loopers  ran  op  an  trnpraaafrs  ae^^egate 
of  arren  killed,  acorea  Injured,  and  uncounted 
property  damage.  Even  loni?  reformatory 
sentences  for  more  than  100  youths — plus 
penitentiary  terms  tn  stme  eases — failed  to 
halt  them,  although  In  recent  years  ''looptag'' 
has  become  leas  preralent. 

aa  Dix  ON  oarx-araT  acaxR 

Throughout  the  Nation,  btood  sports  In- 
craastngly  Iron  the  growing  nun^.ber  al  un- 
dar-lS  accldenta.  They  are  both  slckenaig 
and  appalling  because  they  are  so 
What  Joaflflratlnn  waa  there  for  the 
York  MiMiBt  OD*  Bight  In  the  spring  of 
1948  When  a  young  dilsai  roared  the  wrong 
way  up  a  one-way  stmt  near  Queens  Boule- 
vard and  crashed  head  on  with  a  marteinaw 
klUto^  a  tot&i  of  six?  Tha  drives  ol  tlM 
iweac>«ay  car — a^year-old  Peter  Motoln.  «C 
Bnoklyn — and  his  two  female  coaspankaaa 
oaaiM  neitlMT  juatlfy  nor  explain  their 
actloiia.  Far  all  were  eocpaes  taelore  police 
arrived. 

Bometlmaa.  of  course,  the  drivers  can  ex- 
plain— Ilka  17-fanr-otd  Ntek  Btancom  of 
BelghU.  ni^  arrested  once  and 
Innumerable  times  (or  spee<ling.  A 
few  years  ago  BlaBif— I.  tn  a  nooaUae  cruab 
of  traOc,  speadad  up  crowded  SUteauth 
Btecat  in  Chicago  Beighta  and  killed  6>year- 
old  BoaaUa  tOXma^  Hcv  body  waa  knocked 
ao  fact  throMgh  tha  atr  and  roUad  anotbar 
ItO  feet  aftar  it  landed.  ***'»''^~'.  mean- 
while, akiddad  136  feet  and  rammfid  into 
tktaa  pnrkadcaia. 

What  bappenad  tn  court?  Blanoonl  waa 
aantaatiri  to  80  days  in  )aU  for  recklaaa 
drtvlas. 

a  tra(B«>tary  saaapllng  of  such  rasas 
Uka  a  nU  call  of  doom.  la  MUwaukaa 
to  a  alngl*  day  last  faU.  sia  tecn-agera  kUlad 
in  two  aaddMkta.  In  on*  they  cot- 
With  a  city  hua,  and  in  th*  other  with 
a  tree.  In  High  wood,  a  Chicago  suburb,  two 
babies  were  mangled  when  a  car,  being 
parked  by  a  It-year-old  girl,  slipped  Into 
abot  forwaid  over  the  sidewalk, 
the  bxfanu'  carriagea.  Such 
ita  can  be  oetuited  not  in  the  acoraa. 
«*  Iba  bundreda.  but  tn  the  tens  of  thousanda. 

a  sarsTT  oarvB 

toanlcada  aara 
ffOL  MriUiwbUa.  seoree  e(  agwncfea— uhfrv. 
td— <«ly  unooordinated— bMBmcr  at  better      lag  pertinent 


for  the  young     tn  htm  Angeles 

%  police  department,   frantio 

has   gradtjated   91.009   teen* 

/irvenile  trafllr  schools,  and  last 
■boot   M*  eotmans  of   safety 

leoal  nawspspera 

Luaibermen't  Mtitnal  OMWMf 

tone  of  sefety  llterstdro  Mid 

I  nnually.  mainly  aimed  nt  teeriU 

tncidentally,  which  Lumber* 

and  tisad  aa  a  baiti  lor  a  ISOOO 

siiMvng  coflege  newspapere  not 
ev^pany  also  paid  shout  s  third  of 

of  Worthwsetem  Unlverstty's 
Instttnte,    wbare    polleefBca 

the  world  aro  tanglit  how  to 
deadly  mottlfaatatlena  of  the 
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COnM  rvatton  Burewn,  New 

Sa'ety 
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D  C  .  the  headqtiarters  of 

Automobile  Association  Is  pre- 

stair  educators  who  will  train 

teachers    tn    driver    education. 

and  old  are  otfered  by  the 

c^taiiiM»<itn:     Hew    York    Unl- 

for  Safety  IdtKation;  the  rta- 

York:  the 

Council,   Chicago.     AH   are 

If  only  an  the  school  boards 

cttlcs  would  vote  for  school - 

ms  there  seems  little  doubt  that 

Q    the    under- 39    group — not    to 

MO.tOO  of  property  damage— 

coKiJd  be  aai^  each  y«ar. 

IfeanwhtK .  parents  can  try  to  teach  thetr 
children  to  (  rtr^  well — both  by  training  snd 
example,  an4  by  flrmly  suppreaeing  the  take- 
a-chance  at!  tttide  which  Is  nearly  always  dtw 
to  youth's  ni  tural  vitality  and  fearlessness. 

If  tbey  d4  at,  gaUons  of  Mood,  a  freight 
train  fnli  o '  bratiie    no*  to  meotion  7.500 
flHMral  bUb    personal  tragedy  and  agony — 
buv*  y  on  their  heads. 


Stock-Pifioj   Purchases    Urfed   To    Help 
Metals  Ib^strie* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  WAMO 

IN  THE  H<  >USE  OF  RXPRBSBIfTATTVES 

7h  Hrsdoy.  June  9.  t949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Con- 
GXKssiONAL  Recorb.  I  IncIude  an  article 
from  the  S^lt  Lake  City  Tribune  bv  the 
Shift  Boss: 
STOcx-nuNc  puacHAsxs  uacxD  to  rixp  mxtals 

INOUSTXIXS 


What  has 
producers  Is 
for  copper.  I^ad. 
Bvallab4e  supply: 
Ing  np  to  30 


metal  prices 

The   edttot 

sarving    that 


I  By  the  Shift  Boas) 
been  puizllng  doacaklc  metal 
shy  last  year,  wbaa  tbe  deaaoad 
and  xina  far  wcaadad  tta 

cents  per  pound  for  copper.  25 
cents  per  pcnnd  for  lead  and  19  cents  per 
pound  for  a  nc,  at  a  time  when  producers 
were  trying  t  >  keep  tbeae  prtcea  at  23.5.  91.5. 
and  17  5  cents,  raapactlvcly.  tha  liunltlcsis 
I  vodncers  to  set  asMe  portions  of 


Board  forced 

output  for  actional  stock  pile  each  mon 

all  of  wtOch  meant  that  100,000  tons  of 

per  and  70  OW  tons  each  of  lead  and  alaa 

booght  by  tks  Ifunlticms  Board  forced 

^o  their  peaks. 

of  Dally  Metal    Reporter,   ob- 

tba    tneomplala    stocb-ptUnc 


law  Nss  tba  coot 


tlon  of  ISdkOI  •  lone  of  copper,  M,000  tons  of 
lead,  and  9O.i|0O  tons  of  sine,  asks  tbe  follow- 
queetlon : 


"If  tbat  la  tba  pr««ram.  why  Isn't  tbe  Oo«. 
•float  biiirfg  tlMM  aHtais  now  vbM  tboy 
are  going  baninc?  Tha  Muaitioaa  Board 
waa  not  only  wtUlac  bttt  anxious,  to  buy 
copper  at  39 J  cents  par  potind.  Now  It  la 
MvallaMe  at  It  conta  par  padMl.  •  abrtoff  of 
•J  mmtt  per  pe«Ml  OMI  on  I3».0f9  mm  tbat 
HMdao  •  aartng  of  oois  tl>.JOOJtS.  II  eaa 
boy  lead  at  14  csnts  par  pdiuMi,  or  Tf  oanM 
per  potmd  below  tha  prteo  tt  paid  prtvloaaty 
and.  on  03,000  tons  that  would  bava  saved 
f  14JSt.00e  The  Board  can  now  buy  sine  at 
IS  eanta  p*r  pound.  5  6  eenta  par  fovnd  below 
Its  postwar  peak,  at  010.800  000  cheaper  tbaa 
It  wotrid  have  had  to  pay  several  moalba  Sfo. 

"Ttie  Oovemment  apparently  is  so  b«> 
customed  to  thinking  in  tenns  of  bUllena, 
that  a  saving  of  about  |SS,fSb,t00  on  tbe 
three  metala  alone  le  mere  eblehan  feed.  But 
to  the  metal  Industry.  Oovemment  ptirebasaa 
for  stock  pllliif  wottld  ceoae  aa  a  welcome  re- 
lief If  It  war*  d«MW  new  when  nsetals  are 
fiMty  aratlsble.  when  the  supply  l»  to  cd^ 
cess  of  what   con.^uming  laduatrlaa  aaad.** 

^•rttnent  question — pertinent  comment. 


Eakuaofc's  Busiest  Couple 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  BOITON 

or  MASTLAMa 

m  THE  HorsE  or  REPREBKWTATIVBS 

TkMraday,  Juue  9,  1949 

Mr.  BOLTON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoao,  I  should  like  to 
present  the  following  statement  entitled 
"Baltimore's  Busiest  Couple": 

BALTTMOKT'S    BDSUar    COTTPLZ 

la  tlw  city  of  Baltimore  on  Station  WCBM 
every  day  from  9  to  8:30  a.  m.,  there  Is  a 
program  called  Baltimore's  Busiest  Couple. 
I  think  that  name  is  a  gross  understatement. 
The  program  Is  broadcast  by  Ian  Ross  Mac- 
Farlanc  and  his  charming  wile,  Louise.  It 
i£  a  homey  program,  devoted  to  subjects  of 
Interest  to  the  housewife,  and  to  current 
eventa.  It  la  au  extremely  popular  program 
and  one  of  the  things  lUr.  and  Mrs.  UacFar- 
lane  <k}  la  to  invite  any  of  their  women 
listeners  who  would  like  to  see  the  Congress 
In  action,  to  write  them  and  they  will  be  given 
a  free  trip  to  Waahlngton  foe  that  purpoae. 
So.  every  week  tha  MacFarlanes  bring  a  group 
of  women  to  Washington.  Sometimes  it  is 
just  one  station-wagon  load  but  on  many  oc- 
casions it  has  required  several  trips  to  Baitt- 
more  to  bring  all  of  one  group  to  Washing- 
ton While  talking  to  Bfr.  IfacParlane  re- 
cently atx>ut  these  trips.  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  ft.  I  think  bis  answer  Is  well  worth  re- 
peating: "I  am  a  foreign-bom  Scotsman:  I 
have  lived  and  worked  abroad  a  great  many 
years  and  I  feel  that  I  truly  realize  what  a 
great  blessing  and  godsend  it  is  to  be  an 
American  citizen.  This  is  my  way  of  ex- 
prcaslng.  tn  a  small  way.  my  appreciation  of 
that  great  privilege.  I  want  everyone  to 
know  and  appreciate  Just  what  It  really  means 
to  live  in  this  great  democracy  and  I  am 
wllltng  to  contribute  my  time  and  what  little 
it  coats  to  help  a  small  segment  3f  Mary- 
landers  to  learn  a  little  more  about  their 
form  of  government.  The  expertecce  baa 
been  a  real  pleaeure  to  Mrs.  MacFarlane  and 
me  and  we  hope  to  continue  the  program  for 
some  time  to  come.  To  date  we  have  con- 
ducted 50  tours  and  brought  350  women  to 
WaablngtoB."  During  the  trip  from  Baltl- 
nsore  to  Waahlngton  and  on  the  return  trip. 
Mr.  MacFarlane  delivers  a  talk  on  tbe  AmerU 
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eon  Oovenunant,  on  the  Maryland  LaglslS' 
tttfe.  and  tbs  current  actlvltlas  of  tbe  BaltU 
more  City  Cotmell. 

Bvaryone  knows  tbe  time  and  study  necaa* 
sary  to  prepbrs  •  bslf-bour  program  on  ths 
radio  svsry  day.  but  ono  wondsrs  bow  ths 
young  motbsr  of  two  flns  children  finds  tbe 
tims  to  keep  bouse,  cook,  and  do  all  the 
other  chores  dsmsndsd  of  the  modem  mother 
snd  to  still  carry  on  this  arduous  tssk  and, 
tn  sddltlon  thereto,  gather  news  for  tbe 
broadcast  snd  act  as  chsufletir  to  her  btu* 
band,  whose  sight  was  sertotuly  Impaired  to 
World  War  XI. 

In  addition  to  his  work  ss  s  news  com* 
meotator  and  broadcaster,  Mr.  Macrarlane 
Is  quite  scttve  in  veteran  affairs  and  has 
been  largely  responslbls  for  the  success  of  a 
business  venture  owned  and  operated  by 
OI's.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MscParlane  are  both 
members  of  tbe  Senate  Radio  Oallery  and 
accredited  White  House  correspondents. 

This  Is  truly  the  biuiest  couple  In 
Maryland  and  the  extent  of  the  good  they  do 
by  their  program  and  these  tours  to  Wash- 
ington Is  truly  Immeasurable. 

Would  that  we  had  more  young  couples 
like  the  MacParlanes  in  America  today. 


Tbe  Stamp  Noisance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dare 
say  few  Members  of  Congress  have  not 
been  importuned  by  individuals,  com- 
munity groups,  or  municipalities  to  se- 
cure the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp 
commemorating  some  outstanding  event 
In  which  the  petitioners  are  primarily 
interested.  Most  of  these  celebrations 
are  noteworthy  and  steeped  in  American 
tradition.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
having  one  of  these  postage  stamps  Is- 
sued a  few  years  ago,  because  the  re- 
quests were  few  and  far  between. 
Things  have  changed,  and  the  thinking 
of  the  people  has  also  changed. 

Illustrative  of  this  thinking  and  pur- 
suant to  permission  given  to  me.  I  am 
including  in  these  remarks  an  editorial 
from  Adrian  (Mich.)  DaUy  Telegram  of 
June  6,  1949.  which  reads  as  follows: 

THX  STAMP  NTJISANCS 

Isn't  It  about  time  for  the  Government  to 
atop — or  at  least  curtaU — the  nonsense  of  a 
new  postage  stamp  every  couple  of  weeks? 

YcB,  every  couple  of  weeks.  Thtt  is  literal- 
ly correct,  for  in  the  52  weeks  of  1948  the 
United  States  sctually  put  out  39  different 
new  stamps.  Some  of  them  could  be  called 
proper  and  appropriate;  some  tolerable, 
many  trivial,  and  even  ridiculous.  Anyway 
there  were  too  many. 

Nine  of  them  were  In  honcw  of  individ- 
uals— from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Editor  WU- 
11am  A.  White.  WUl  Rogers,  and  the  ladles 
who  started  the  Oirl  Scouts  and  the  memorial 
poppy  Idea. 

Centennials  got  seven  stamps.  Including 
several  Statee.  Fort  Kearney,  Nebr.,  and  Fort 
Bliss.  Tex.  There  were  also  stamfM  com- 
memorating centennials  of  the  Swedish 
pioneers,  the  Indian  tribes  of  Oklahoma,  the 
firemen  of  New  York,  and  the  American  Turn- 
ers   (Turnverein)    which    has    about   30.000 


msmbors.  Anotbsr  rstbsr  Tsgus  eentennlal 
was  100  yosrs  of  progress  of  wooien,  and  still 
mors  Taffue  was  tbs  osntsnnlal  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican potiltry  Industry. 

Amonf  the  rest  were  stamps  for  tbs  Roufb 
Riders,  ths  Oold  Star  Mothers,  Youth  Mtmth, 
and  tbe  Palomar  Obeervstory. 

If  the  Oovernment  U  gutng  to  keep  on  fill* 
ing  sump  slbums  with  new  sumps  evtry 
fortnight,  there  stUl  are  plsnty  of  subJecU, 
As  regards  indlvldtuUs,  there  are  at  least  s 
thousand  as  deaervlng  as  some  thst  were 
commemorated  last  year.  There  still  are 
numerous  States  and  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities  to  have  centennUl  anniversaries.  If 
the  Turnverein  with  80,000  members  should 
be  honored,  why  not  the  Elks,  the  Eagles,  and 
a  doaen  other  fraternal  groups?  Why  not 
the  labor  unions,  the  farm  organizations,  the 
veterans'  organlzstlons.  and  the  retail  drug- 
gisU?  And  when  It  comes  to  issuing  a  spe- 
cial stamp  for  the  poultry  Industry,  why  Ig- 
nore hogs,  cattle,  lumber,  oU,  gas.  coal,  and 
a  hundred  or  so  of  manufacturing  industries? 

The  whole  buslnees  Is  Juvenile— not  In 
good  taste,  not  up  to  the  dignity  of  the 
world's  greatest  nation.  It  is  a  nuisance  for 
the  postal  people  to  keep  track  of  so  many 
new  stamps — so  confusing  that  In  some  cases 
letters  get  by  with  Chrtstmas  seals  and  other 
stickers. 

The  reform  probably  wUl  have  to  start, 
not  with  the  Post  Office  Department  but  with 
Congress.  It  isn't  the  Post  Office  Dep«urt- 
ment  that  gets  up  all  thst  flood  of  stamps: 
It  regards  them  as  a  nuisance.  It  is  Con- 
gressmen trying  to  wrin  public  applause  in 
their  States  or  districts,  or  trying  to  butter 
up  some  groups  of  voters  like  the  Swedes, 
the  Turners,  or  the  poultry  raisers.  It  all 
costs  money,  and  it  can't  be  so  very  Impor- 
tant even  to  Members  of  Congress.  Why 
can't  they  act  grown-up  and  stop  it? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Just 
returned  from  dedicating  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park— a 
park  of  some  70,000  acres  of  extreme 
beauty  and  charm.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  were  between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand  people  from  many  States 
and  from  Canada  participating  In  this 
dedication. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  guests 
was  Secretary  Krug  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. He  gave  a  splendid  address, 
which  I  feel  should  be  read  by  everyone 
who  believes  in  national  pso-ks. 

I.  therefore,  include  In  the  extension 
of  my  remarks,  the  rem.arks  of  Senator 
YotJNG  and  myself  and  the  address  of 
Secretary  Krug. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  TouKO.  Mr.  Chairman  and  listeners 
on  the  air.  today  we  dedicate  a  great  park 
to  an  American  immortal.  But  this  day 
must  not  pass  without  fitting  tribute  to  a 
man  among  us.  The  unflagging  dUigence 
and  long-continued  efforts  of  such  men  as 
C<»gieasman  WnxiAM  Lnacx  and  a  host  of 
others  have  made  possible  this  happy  hour. 

I  have  always  believed  tha*^  this  brawny 


area  of  ours— these  Bad  Lands— this  sweep 
ot  land— thU  kalstdoaoope  of  blaalfag  col- 
ors—«hape<«  and  eolorsd  tbs  pbUosophy  and 
personaUty  of  Teddy  ■ooitv^t.  ■•re  about 
tas  Is  no  placid  Undscaps.  It  Is  s  soent  of 
vigor  snd  tbe  Koufb  Aldsi  vas  a  man  of 
▼Igor  Ws  as*  no  pals  and  timid  shadings 
bsrs  nor  was  adossirslt  a  pale  pblloaopber, 
dabbling  with  Impueelbit  ideals.  Re  was  tn- 
sUad  a  man  of  action  Forthright.  Bold— 
and  with  a  breadth  of  view  like  tbe  stretch 
ot  our  borlaoa  tsro. 

This  lend  stampsd  tu  personality  indel. 
ibly  upon  bim,  as  his  personaUty  was  indel- 
ibly sumpsd  on  thU  eoiwtry  for  all  timo 
to  come. 

Oecause  he  knew  the  West  so  well,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  see  lu  poeelbllltles.  Bs 
was  smong  the  first  to  think  in  terms  nf 
sou  conservation  and  of  reclamation.  He 
was  ^ff^mttf  the  first  of  our  national  leaders 
to  look  upon  the  West  aa  more  than  an  area 
to  exploit.     To  him.  It  was  a  building  site. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  his 
admlnUtratlon  saw  the  birth  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  We  wotUd  not  adorn  tba 
facu  if  we  endowed  him  simply  and  con- 
ciaely  as  the  father  of  Oie  principle  of  eaa« 
serv&tlon  and  reclamation. 

We  have  done  well  to  heed  his  example 
on  that  score.  We  might  have  done  well  to 
have  heeded  him  in  every  way.  Per  we  re- 
call his  masterful  conception  of  a  proper 
foreign  policy  for  America.  "Talk  eofUy 
but  carry  a  big  stick,"  said  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
and  sometimes  since  then  we  have  shame- 
fully yelled  at  the  top  of  our  voice,  but 
carried  a  twig. 

We  think  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  ss  a  son  of 
North  DakoU.  Today.  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  thought  of  himself  the  same  way.  In 
possession  of  a  North  Dakota  friend  of  mine 
in  Washington  Is  a  letter  from  the  late 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr..  who  so  traitlcaUy  died 
In  World  War  n. 

The  letter  says,  in  part:  "It  was  Interest- 
ing to  hear  from  a  North  Dakotan,  for  you 
know,  that  until  the  day  of  his  death  fatlier 
always  spoke  of  North  DakoU  as  his  home." 
And  on  this  day  his  love  of  North  DakoU 
Is  made  a  part  of  posterity. 

Mr.  LxMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  and 
listeners,  we  are  gathered  here  today  from 
all  parts  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, MinnesoU.  and  other  States,  and  Can- 
ada. Among  us  are  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives. 

We  are  here,  representing  the  entire  Na- 
tion, to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park. 
We  are  here  not  only  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  Presidents  but  to  give 
renewed  strength  and  courage  to  unborn 
generations  to  perpetuate  the  lofty  ideals 
fOT  which  he  stood. 

It  was  here  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  spent 
3  years  as  a  rancher — as  a  cowpuncher.  It 
was  here  that  he  regained  bis  health  and 
strength.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  many 
of  his  books.  It  was  here  that  he  laid  the 
fotindation  for  his  future  greatness. 

It  was  here  where  he  communed  with  na- 
ture and  roamed  among  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  park  that  we  are  today  dedicating  to 
his  memory.  It  was  here  in  the  wide  open 
places  that  he  learned  of  the  rugged  honesty 
of  the  men  of  the  West.  It  was  here  that  he 
discharged  one  of  his  men  who  had  attempt- 
ed to  rustle  other  ranchers'  cattle.  It  was 
here  that  he  used  the  wcvds:  "He  who  steals 
for  me  will  steal  from  me." 

It  was  from  his  associates  here — ^from  the 
cowboys  with  whom  he  was  m  daUy  contact — 
that  years  Ister  he  got  the  idea  of  the  "Rotigh 
Riders.  "  It  was  here  amorg  pioneers  and 
adventurers  tbat  he  got  in  touch  with  and 
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learned  to  understand  the  common  people — 
the  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  Nation. 

Tears  later,  as  ex-Prealdent,  I  heard  him 
cxpreM  that  acntlment  %%  fkrgo  In  these 
worda:  ~1  never  ^otfld  hare  been  President 
€t  these  Unimi  States  but  lor  haTtng  llred 
t&  North  bakota."  We  feel  that  but  for  his 
Ihavlntt  lived  here  the  Nation  would  never 
bare  had  a  President  of  his  energy,  courage. 
and  determination.  The  Nation  would  never 
bav«  had  a  President  that  would  have  cor- 
rected some  of  the  evlla  that  had  crept  Into 
our  public  life. 

We  would  not  have  had  a  President  that 
would  hare  dared  to  defy  corporated  we&lth 
and  monopoly.  It  took  real  energy,  strength, 
and  coursge  to  do  that.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
got  that  strength,  that  vision,  and  courage 
bere  In  the  park  that  we  are  today  dedicating 
to  bis  memory.  May  this  park  l>e  a  constant 
reminder  to  future  generations  of  the  work 
and  worth  of  fornrier  President  Theodore 
Rooserelt 

TT\ls  park  Is  different  from  other  national 
parka.  It  consists  of  some  70,000  acres  of 
subdued  and  fantastic  beauty.  It  is  a  park 
of  amaz1n(^  magnificence  and  constsnt  sur- 
prises Most  of  our  national  pmrks  consist 
of  mass  grandeur  Most  of  them  display 
their  glamorous  leauty  above  the  horizon. 
The  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park  is  more  modest.  Its  charm  and  beauty 
ts  below  the  horizon. 

Tou  do  not  know  it  Is  there  until  you  are 
upon  it.  Then  In  place  of  looking  up  to  ad- 
mire its  beauty,  you  look  down  upon  what 
to  be  a  sunken  city  of  fantastic  con- 
Ulons  of  various  forms  and  colors.  For 
an  Instant  you  hold  yotir  breath  in  bewilder- 
ment, and  then  you  determine  that  you  are 
going  to  wander  among  these  strange  for- 
mations. Tou  wonder  what  happened  In 
ages  gone  by  to  produce  such  a  strange  and 
beautiful  spot  so  dlHerent  from  the  others 
you  have  seen. 

Secretary  Knig,  to  you,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  custodian  of  the  national 
parks  of  the  United  States,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  present,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  North  Dakota,  this  beautiful  park — 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park.  This  is  a  perpetual  playgrtund  for 
Um  prssent  and  unborn  generations  to  visit 
and  enjoy — a  park  for  old  and  young  to 
come  and  get  the  Inspiration  that  made 
Theodore  Roosevelt  one  of  the  great  Prsal- 
denU  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Kriig.  it  gives  me  double  pleasure  to 
present  this  park  to  you  as  the  custodian 
for  the  United  States,  because  I  know  the 
great  work  that  you  have  done  In  recent 
jtara.  In  collaboration  with  Congress,  and 
— psclally  with  the  Public  Lands  Committee. 
In  developing  the  West — in  improving  and 
— laWlshlng  national  parks  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  health  not  only  for  our  generation. 
but  for  future  generatlona.  I  know  the 
great  Impetus  that  you  have  given  to  fur- 
ther the  development  of  Irrigation  and  recla- 
aMH-"n  and  the  developmeut  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  for  all  the  people. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
North  Dakota.  I  present  this  park  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Into  your  custody, 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  enjoy. 

Mr  Karo.  Oovemor  Aandahl.  Congress- 
man Lemke.  Senator  Toung.  distinguished 
guesu.  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  real 
privilege  to  join  with  you  today  In  dedicating 
tbls  park  to  the  memory  at  Tbaodore  Roose- 
velt, a  great  President.  •  great  conaerratlon- 
1st.  and  a  great  American.  During  his  Presi- 
dency he  made  the  administration  of  the 
Baturai  wealth  of  thla  Nation  the  concern  of 
all  our  people.  Some  of  the  tnfluencM  which 
sbaped  his  outlook  cams  Irom  his  sxpcrlenoes 
among  you. 
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n^emorlals  have  beer  erected  to  our 

President      But  I  am  sure  that 

serve   better  than   this  to  eom- 

hls  monumental  contribution  to 

conservation  of  our  natural  re- 


posslble  to  name  all  of  tile  persons 

so  effectively  fougbt  t6  creite  this 

the  last  20  jftars.     The  Greater 

a  Association,  the  press  of  your 

Senators  and  Congressmen  have 

I  am  sure,   by   the   rank 

citizens  In  Billings  and  adjoining 

well  as  by  residents  In  nclghbor- 


ard 


Nation's  Capital  know  that  Con- 

Lbmiu  Is  an  ardent  and  forceful 

your  Interest  in  this  park.     Spe- 

recogiltion  should  also  go  to  Mr.  Russell 

Superintendent  of  North  Dakota  State 

the  State  Historical  Society,  whose 

in  Stste  conservation  work  Is  out- 

Roosevelt  believed  his  link  with 

I^nds  of  the  Little  Missouri  a  vital 

chain  of  experience  that  led  to  his 

It  often  avowed  his  great  debt  to 

Mu-ticularly  to  Its  men  and  women. 

said    he   would    never   have    been 

dad  it  not  been  for  living  ir  North 

for  his  North  Dakota  experiences 

told  citizens  of  Medora  that  while 

studied  intensively.  It  was  only  when 

I  ere  that  he  began  "to  know  any- 

i^easure  men  rightly." 

with  the  pioneers  and  tniildlng  a 
settlement  on  the  range  gave  him  an 
the  real  functioning  of  democracy 
round  in  books  or  in  lecture  halls. 
St  >pped  down  from  the  Isolated  peaks 
phlloeo  >hlcal  abstraction.     Here  he  fotmd 
In  all  the  glory  and  vigor  of  its 
the  round-up.  In  the  hunt,  and 
associations  with  the  stockmen      Here 
a  wilderness  laboratory  where  he 
bs4rve  nature  in  her  o  Iglnal  design 
he  saw  an   example  of   the  ex- 
waste  that  for  many  decades  had 
the  exploitation  of  our  material 

Itile    Missouri    country    was    rudely 

in  the  1880'8  by  the  coming  of  the 

Quickly   the   hunters   all    but   ex- 

the    grizzly    bear,    the    elk.    the 

the  mountain  sheep  that  roamed 

The  longhoms  and  mixed -blocd 

little  room  for  the  antelope  and 


diDUght.  low  prices,  followed  by  the 

wliiter   of    1889  87    brought   disaster 

open-range     Industry       Theodore 

too,     counted     his     losses.     The 

«ene  was  as  disheartening  for  him 

evjf7one  else.     Nevertheless,  he  con- 

ranching  operations  and  returned 

to  Bkhorn  when  seeking  respite 

public  duties. 

here  forcefully  dramatized  one 
3ur  history — that  our  forests  and 
lands  are  not  Inexhaustible.     He 
fervent    conservationist.     There- 
year,  when  we  are  observing  the 
anniversary  of  the  Depart- 
Ihe   Interior,   the   dedication   of   a 
to    Theodore    Roosevelt    Is    most 
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s    centennial    Is    of   im- 

all   the  Nation,  for  Interior  Is 

custodian   of    the   largest    part    of   our 

owned  material  wealth — ^resources 

rltal  to  our  future  welfare.     Pres- 

the  resources  that  Ood  placed 

1  our  people  wss  not  and  Is  not 

popular    Qovernment    policy.    In 

after    the    Department    was 

Dslagau  to  Congress  from  one 

said:    •The  Oovemmcct 

Ita  public  domain  with  jealous 

thjere  are  now  enactments  upon  your 
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statute  books,  aimed  at  trespassers  upon  It, 
which  ought  to  be  expunged  as  a  disgrace 

to  the  country  and  the  nineteenth  century. 
Especially  is  he  pursued  with  vmr^lcntlng 
severity,  who  has  da^Sii  br#ak  the  silence  of 
thj  prizneVal  forftsf  by  blows  of  the  American 
ax."  Some  years  later  another  westerner 
argued  the  afBrmatlve  In  a  community  debate 
on  the  question  "Resolved,  That  timber  steal- 
ing is  morally  right." 

A  false  tradition  lingered  on  that  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  public  domain  for  Individ- 
ual benefit,  on  a  first-come  fir' t -served  basis, 
was  the  sound  American  way  and  added  to 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Nation.  But, 
gradually,  laws  for  the  protection  of  our  re- 
sources were  made  effective.  During  otnr 
century,  and  particularly  beginning  with  the 
administration  of  Theodore  Rooeevelt,  the 
conception  of  public  resporulblllty  for  the 
public  domain  has  changed.  It  Is  no  longer 
something  merely  to  be  sold  or  given  away; 
it  is  now  a  tremendously  valuable  national 
Inheritance  to  be  husbanded  and  prudently 
managed  for  the  continued  support  of  our 
economy  and  oxir  material  well-being. 

We  have  drawn  heavily  and  extravagantly 
upon  our  resources  in  building  a  nation 
and  in  winning  titanic  world  conflicts.  We 
are  still  a  rich  nation.  Tet,  If  we  are  to 
maintain  the  peace  In  an  uncertain  world — 
help  other  nations,  feed  our  own  hungry  In- 
dustrial machine,  keep  improving  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  tuppart  the  ideals  and  In- 
stitutions which  guarantee  our  way  of  Ulc — 
If  we  are  to  do  these,  then  full  and  cffttlent 
use  of  our  natural  resources  Is  mandatory. 

To  this  full  and  efficient  use,  the  States  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  can  contribute  vastly. 
Parm  production  can  be  Increased  by  adding 
to  the  valley  "8  Irrigated  lands  and  by  pro- 
viding additional  water  where  light  rainfall 
makes  the  yield  of  cultivated  lands  uncer- 
tain. Industrial  productivity  can  be  ac- 
celerated and  the  domestic  work  load  on 
the  farm  greatly  eased  by  more  hydroelectric 
power  Grasslands,  forests,  and  streams  can 
contribute  more  efBclently  to  our  present 
needs  and  enjoyment  through  wise  use  and 
de\ielopment  of  their  potential  resources. 

Pull  utilization  of  our  natural  wealth,  so 
as  to  provide  plenty  lor  the  present  and 
guarantee  plenty  for  the  future,  is  the  aim 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Today, 
there  is  a  growing  need  for  recreational  op- 
portimlUes.  The  National  Park  Service, 
which  administers  this  area,  takes  a  prin- 
cipal part  In  working  out  the  use  of  lands 
for  this  purpose. 

The  area  we  dedicate  today  Is  our  sole 
national  memorial  park,  and  it  is  unique 
not  only  in  name.  But  in  the  national  park 
system  there  are  several  areas  similarly 
combining  scenic,  geological,  and  biological 
qualities  In  regions  distinguished  by  leas 
tangible  human  associations.  Death  Valley 
in  California.  Jackson  Hole  in  Wyoming,  and 
Lava  Beds  National  Monument  in  California, 
are  good  examples  of  such  areas. 

The  policies  which  have  been  proven  in 
establishment  of  the  older  national  parks 
are  just  as  sound  for  these  newer  of  park.s. 
The  objective  stated  in  the  1916  law.  which 
created  the  National  Park  Service,  cannot 
be  improved  upon:  they  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  human  enjoyment  by  such  manner 
and  such  means  that  their  vslues  will  t>e 
unimpaired  for  future  generations. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  keenly  aware 
of  the  priceless  character  of  natural  phe- 
Jiomena,  such  as  the  scenery  of  Tosemite, 
the  aged  giant  Sequoia  trees,  the  rugged 
beauty  of  the  Grand  Tetons.  the  wonders  of 
Tellowstone.  and  the  remarkable  Grand 
Canyon,  urged  that  they  be  spared  the 
vandalism  of  Internal  development.  He  ex- 
pressed the  view  of  many  cooaervaUonliU 
when  he  said,  concerning  the  Qraad  Canyon, 
"Leave  it  alone.    Tou  cannot  Improve  upon 
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it.    The  ages  have  been  at  work  on  It.    Man 
can  only  mar  it." 

Here  in  western  North  Dakota  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  great  new 
park  In  accord  with  this  creed  and,  further. 
In  accord  with  newly  tested  methods  of 
making  park  values  available  to  the  public. 
The  many  business  improvements  and  in- 
stallations which  Inevitably  follow  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  national  park  should  be 
located  In  existing,  nearby  communities. 
In  some  of  our  parks  the  surrounding 
topography  Is  so  rugged  and  the  settle- 
ments so  few  that  we  have  had  to  grant 
hotel,  cottage,  cabin,  souvenir,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  concessions  within  the  park 
boundaries.  This  has  not  been  good  for  us. 
It  has  put  us  in  the  unpleasant  business  of 
supervising  business,  when  we  would  far 
rather  concentrate  our  efforts  on  our  primary 
objectives. 

Last  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  was  In  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  which 
rides  the  crest  of  the  mountain  range  sepa- 
rating North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The 
businessmen  of  those  two  States  have  had 
the  wisdom  and  enterprise  to  provide  marvel- 
ous tourist  and  visitor  facilities  at  the  gate- 
ways to  the  park.  The  city  of  Gatllnbtirg. 
Tenn..  which  I  knew  10  years  ago  as  a  sleepy 
mountain  town  with  an  unpaved  main  street, 
is  now  a  thriving,  prosperous,  progressive. 
and  aggressive  city  with  a  dozen  modern 
hotel  Installations  and  probably  three  dozen 
more  motor  courts  and  many  other  tourist 
facilities.  Everything  else  In  the  stirround- 
Ing  area  has  grown  similarly.  To  me.  the 
best  part  of  this  was  that  the  development 
has  all  been  local.  The  owners  of  these  new 
hot<»ls.  stores,  and  service  facilities  have 
lived  all  their  lives  in  that  area.  They  and 
the  businessmen  of  the  other  nearby  com- 
munities In  both  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina  are  now  providing  southern  hos- 
pitality fCBT  more  than  a  million  visitors  a 
year. 

Tou  people  who  are  here  today  will  share 
in  the  inevitable  economic  progress  of  this 
area  as  it  develops  to  take  care  of  the  In- 
evitable stream  of  visitors  which  will  grow 
each  year  as  the  fame  of  this  beautiful  and 
unustJal  park  spreads  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  hope  you  will  share  In  It  and  I  pledge 
that,  so  long  as  you  build  to  keep  pace  with 
the  tourist  demand  with  the  charm  and 
dignity  which  Is  traditional  In  this  region, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  not  grant 
concessions  In  the  park  to  compete  with 
you.  I  think  that  your  businessmen  or 
chambers  of  commerce  would  benefit  by 
sending  representatives  to  see  how  success- 
fully that  little  Tennessee  town  has  accom- 
plished this  result  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
One  aspect  of  our  nationally  held  lands, 
not  peculiar  to  the  national  parks  but  par- 
ticularly striking  In  them.  Is  the  function 
they  serve  as  a  cohesive  force  among  our  peo- 
ple. The  Statue  of  Uberty.  Gettysbtirg  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  and  Glacier  National 
Park  belong  to  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
as  well  as  to  the  citizens  of  New  Tork.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Montana.  Conversely,  the  resi- 
dents of  Florida,  Texas,  Washington,  and  all 
the  other  States  also  have  a  real  ownership 
Interest  In  this  park.  The  unifying  force  of 
this  trusteeship  of  a  common  heritage  is  en- 
hanced by  travel  to  the  areas. 

In  such  a  large  Nation  our  citizens  mtist 
daily  ptirsue  lives  widely  separated  by  dis- 
tance, by  difference  In  occupation,  race,  and 
religion,  and  by  varied  national  background. 
But  Individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  seek 
Inspiration  and  understanding  at  places  of 
natural  beauty  and  at  the  scenes  of  national 
history.  Travel  to  such  places  becomes  an 
Integrating  Influence  which  broadens  local 
and  class  loyalties  and  links  them  more  vi- 
tally to  a  common  heritage — the  Nation  it- 
self.   All  kindred  measures  that  contribute 


to  a  deep)er  understanding  of  American  his- 
tory and  democracy  have  become  peculiarly 
Important  today  when  our  national  ideals 
are  being  tested  throughout  the  world. 

The  administration  of  this  park  in  accord- 
ance with  the  highest  principles  of  conser- 
vation and  the  Ideals  for  which  Theodore 
Rooeevelt  stood  la  a  challenge  In  which  your 
help  Is  needed.  In  this  spirit  snd  with  the 
hope  that  the  area  we  are  now  dedicating 
will  be  forever  a  source  of  enjoyment,  edu- 
cation, and  Inspiration,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  accepts  the  trusteeship  of  this 
memorial  park. 


The  FosdamenUl  Objectire 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1949 

Mr.      McCORMACK.     Mr.      Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
CoNCRissioNAL  RECORD.  I  wlsh  to  Include 
the  following  splendid  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  June  9  entitled  "The  Funda- 
mental Objective."  commending  favora- 
bly upon  the  action  of  the  91  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Intro- 
ducing resolutions  in  relation  to  a  world 
federation : 

THI   rUNDAMIirrAl.  OBJ«CTrV¥ 

Ninety-one  Members  of  the  House,  Includ- 
ing representatives  of  both  parties  and  a 
majority  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  have  introduced  a  resolution 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  Imagined  a 
decade  ago  and  which  even  today  seems  as- 
tonishing for  Its  boldness.  The  resolution 
tirges.  In  brief,  that  it  t)e  a  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  our  foreign  policy  "to  support  and 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  to  seek 
its  development  Into  a  world  federation." 
Thus  there  is  set  down  on  the  record  one  of 
those  long-range  goals  which  have  sometimes 
an  unexpected  and  Incalculable  role  in  shap- 
ing the  future. 

Needless  to  say,  the  transformation  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  its  veto  power  and  with 
its  preservation  of  sovereignty  to  all  mem- 
bers, cannot  be  effected  overnight.  As  Rep- 
resentative Hats  declared  on  behalf  of  the 
sf»nsors,  an  Improvement  in  world  economic 
conditions,  as  well  as  in  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  West,  must  precede  the  for- 
mation of  a  Federal  union.  An  excess  of  zeal 
at  this  time  could  damage  the  UN  and  play 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  basically 
opposed  to  the  international  cause.  In  the 
end  the  path  toward  world  government  will 
probably  be  accomplished  by  several  major 
stepe:  and  the  UN  will  be  seen  to  have  rep- 
resented one  distinct  but  necessary  stage,  as 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  one  stage 
in  the  development  of  our  Constitution. 

Nothing  should  l>e  attempted  at  this  time 
which  weakens  or  dtscredlU  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  a  restatement  of  the  ultimate 
goal  need  not  have  this  effect:  on  the  con- 
trary. It  can  encourage  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  today's  necessarily  limited  efforts 
In  this  spirit,  we  welcome  the  resolution  of 
the  91  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  I  made  an  appointment  for  a  group 
of  very  prominent  citizens  of  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  to  see  Secretary  Acheson.  of  the 


State  Department,  on  this  subject.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  made  a  speech  in  which 
I  stated,  in  part,  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  legislature  or 
body  to  legislate  or  promulgate  or  act 
for  permanent  peace  through  the  out- 
lawing of  war  or  through  other  means. 
it  would  be  neces5ary  for  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  to  delegate  to  such 
international  agency  so  much  of  the  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty  as  are  necessary 
for  such  international  agency  to  act  ef- 
fectively in  legislating  or  acting  for  per- 
manent peace.  In  my  address  I  also 
stressed  that  a  police  force  or  military 
force  would  be  necessary  to  enforce  the 
laws,  promulgations,  or  acta  of  such  in- 
ternational body. 


Extreme  Risht  Winfers  Are  Qymg  Our 
GoTemmeotal  Processes  a  New  aad 
Very  Un-AiiiericaB  Twist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

Of  WOaASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 1 1 VH 

Thursday.  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  O'SUIXrVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  months  now  certain  big-business 
institutions,  some  few  radio  commenta- 
tors, and  many  big  newspapers  have 
been  seized  with  ballot  phobia.  They 
have  cried  out  "Copy  or  clip  out  our  bal- 
lot and  send  it  to  yom-  Congressman. 
Put  the  pressure  on  your  Congressman 
if  you  want  to  get  our  way  about  It." 

Under  our  form  of  government,  both 
State  and  national,  the  people  by  pub- 
lic voting  at  elections,  duly  called  in 
accordance  with  law.  vote  their  choice 
.in  reference  to  who  their  public  servants 
are  to  be  for  a  definite  t^rm,  and  also  may 
vote  upon  many  other  questions  pre- 
sented to  them  by  either  initiative  or 
referendum  and  the  will  of  the  majority 
actually  voting  control. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  peo- 
ple neither  the  National  Government 
nor  any  of  our  State  governments  are 
democratic  forms  of  government.  The 
form  of  government  which  we  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  always 
enjoyed  has  been  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Nationally,  we  are  aow, 
and  have  always  been,  a  republic  and 
not  a  democracy,  and  the  strange 
anomaly  about  it  all  is  that  we  have 
48  limited  sovereign  republics  within  one 
limited  sovereign  Republic.  Of  course, 
the  term  "a  limited  sovereign"  is  quite 
contradictory,  as  the  word  "sovereign" 
ordinarily  means  supreme,  unlimited. 

In  a  democracy  the  people  vote  on 
everything  in  the  old  New  England  town 
meeting  fashion.  In  a  republic  the  peo- 
ple elect  puWic  servants  and  leave  it  to 
them  to  use  their  best,  honest  judgment 
about  appointing  lesser  public  servants, 
and  about  discharging  the  duties  of  their 
ofDces.  Votes  of  confidence  or  of  direc- 
tion between  public  elections  to  avert  a 
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redsnaUon  or  for  any  other  purpose  or 
purposes  are  not  known  or  recognised  by 
our  laws. 
Of  course,  the  people  have  reaerved  the 

rlirht.  always,  to  petition  their  Oovem- 
ment  and  all  of  their  public  servants, 
and  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  thought 
that  every  type  of  a  communica- 
tion from  a  constituent,  regardless  of  his 
or  her  politics,  race,  creed,  or  color. 
should  be  welcome  to  an  officeholder,  and 
should  be  honestly  and  fairly  considered 
by  such  ofHceholder.  and  that  is  not 
ooly  a  belief  of  mine,  but  I  have  carried 
same  out  on  all  occasions  during  my  pub- 
lic service. 

When  a  national  election  has  been  held 
on  a  definite  party  platform,  and  a  Con- 
gressman ha5  definitely  committed  him- 
•eif  in  preelection  statemenLs.  to  a  defi- 
nite course  of  action,  and  he  has  been 
elected  on  that  platform  and  his  pre- 
election statements,  every  elector  I  am 
sure,  feels  that  the  issues  have  been  set- 
tled until  the  next  election,  and  would 
not  insist  upon  a  subsequent  private 
election,  or  have  the  faintest  hope  of 
bringing  about  an  ignoring  or  a  reversal 
of  preelection  promises. 

A  vote's  own  good  judgment  would 
dictate  the  utter  futility  and  impro- 
priety of  holding  succeeding  private  elec- 
tions to  nullify  the  definite  commitments 
or  directives  to  an  officeholder,  arising 
out  of  a  public  election. 

No  voter  would,  on  his  own  accord,  be 
guilty  of  such  a  senseless  and  brazen 
course  of  conduct. 

Such  a  movement  would  naturally  not 
come  from  the  fair  American  voters,  but 
would  have  to  be  moiivated  and  urged 
by  some  shameless  and  bra.ssy  source, 
which,  to  apply  and  add  to  the  words  of 
another,  must  have  leaped  from  the 
lobby  alley  to  the  people's  boulevard  in 
one  bound,  and  brought  with  it  all  of  the 
tastes,  manners,  and  Instincts  of  the 
lobby  alley. 

By  making  this  statement  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  denouncing  all 
lobbying  activities.  I  feel  that  under 
our  American  way  and  business,  any 
group  of  individuals,  and  any  per.son  has 
the  right  to  present  legitimately  and 
properly  their  views  to  any  public  office- 
holder In  the  legislative,  or  any  other 
branch  of  government,  upon  any  matter 
which  may  concern  their  business,  pro- 
fession, religion,  or  any  other  thing  in 
which  they  have  an  interest,  financial 
or  otherwise.  I  lw*ve  no  complaint  what- 
soever against  proper  lobbying,  but  I  do 
say  that  the  lobbyinx  activities  of  some 
extreme  right-wingers  have  become  so 
unthlnJiably  un-American,  so  offensive 
and  improper,  that  the  hand  of  tar  is  a 
dean  and  desirable  thing  in  comparison 
with  their  unholy,  besmirching  touch. 

Drastic  laws  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  stop  their  manifold  political  per- 
versions, and  their  bribing,  corrupting. 
and  debasing  of  people  in  public  life. 
Like  Communists  and  other  un-Ameri- 
can "Isms"  and  cults  they,  the  extreme 
right-wing  lobbyists,  have  been  driven 
underground  also  and  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  undercover  methods  to  gain 
their  ignoble  and  un-American  ob- 
jectives. 
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We  shou  d  alwas^  remember  that  In  a 
republic  ek  least  two  strong  political 
parties  ar<  not  only  contemplated  but 
are  an  ab'olute  necessity,  and  that  an 
elected  me  nber  of  a  political  party  ordi- 
narily shoijld  be  held  accountable  to  his 
a  political  party  should  be 
liable  for  the  actions  and 
Its  elected  members.  Elec- 
hus  simirfified  by  voting  for 


party, 
held 
conduct 
tions  are 


the  candidi  ites  of  a  party,  all  things  being 
equal.  If,  however,  a  better  and  more 
competent  man  is  on  some  other  ticket, 
or  is  an  inlependent  candidate,  then,  of 
course,  a  v  >ter  is  justified  in  abandoning 
and  shoulil  perhaps  abandon  his  party 
ticket,  as  all  of  us.  I  am  sure,  have  done 
on  many  oixasions.  The  thought,  then, 
is  to  vote  your  party's  ticket,  but  not 
blindly,  ard  to  try  to  secure  the  best 
available  d  en  for  the  public  office  to  be 
filled  and  t  len  let  them  do  the  best  they 
know  how  anharassed  by  unlawful  pres- 
sure group  f?. 

The  forfgoing  Is  perhaps  common 
knowledge  to  everyone,  but  it  is  well  to 
reflect  tha  today  and  in  the  immediate 
past  corro  led  hearts,  scheming  brains, 
and  "artfu  dodger"  hands  are,  and  have 
been,  at  wcrk  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Republic,  in  a  frantic  and 
frenzied,  feverish  eflort  to  bring  their 
unholy  cau  se  "dolled  up "  with  a  saccha- 
rine coatirg — supposed  to  be  100  times 
sweeter  tha  n  sugar — to  the  people.  These 
master  un- Americans  are  indeed  at  their 
very  wit's  <  nds,  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Harry  S.  Truman,  and 
the  execut  ve  heads  of  the  Government 
departmen  ,s  have  barred  their  forward 
passage.  '  "hey  have  found  State  execu- 
tives elthei  turning  a  deaf  ear  or  damn- 
ably Impoti  fnt.  The  Federal  courts  have 
been  renovated  and  cleansed  by  retire- 
ment and  death  of  many  reactionaries 
and  at  la<t  after  many  years  of  cave 
thinking  t  le  realization  dawns  upon  a 
crooked,  fo  'lorn  lobbying  group  that  they 
will  soon  lie  as  impotent  as  a  gelding, 
.steer,  or  bairrow.  and  maybe  as  dead  as 
a  dodo  bird,  unle.ss  their  last  avenue  of 
succor  is  a  so  probed  and  experimented 
with. 

That  las  avenue  is  to  take  their  cause 
not  directl:  to  the  voters  at  a  public  elec- 
tion, not  d  rectly  to  the  public  servants, 
but  to  the  >eople  themselves  at  a  private 
election,  ar  d  hence  the  phenomenal  birth 
from  the  a^  hes  of  the  now  dead  Phoenix. 
the  deburUied  pollsters,  comes  the  news- 
paper and  >ther  ballot  hounds.  You  see 
in  the  case  of  the  pollsters  they  collected 
their  own  ballots  and  did  their  own 
counting,  hut  the  new  technique  lets  the 
individual,  regardless  of  whether  he  is 
man,  womi  n.  or  child,  or  a  citizen  or  a 
rightful  vo  er.  vote  a  carefully  worked 
out  propaganda  ballot — a  trick  ballot 
prepared  ty  the  now  lobbying  propa- 
gandists— V  hich  people  then  mall  to  a 
ptAUe  servBUit.  and  which  that  public 
servant  Is  lequired  to  count  and  report 
upon.  In  snte  of  all  of  the  other  public 
duties  he  aas  been  by  law  required  to 
perform.  Tou  can  readily  see  that  such 
scurrulous  I  plans  make  the  Innocent 
populace  a^d  public  servants  a  part  of  a 
sinister  lob  tying  set-up,  cogs  in  a  lobby- 


ing gear,  and  the  wonderful  part  about 
it  all  is  that  the  innocent  populace  and 
the  pubhc  servants  are  all  working  for 
nothing,  working  without  costs  to  these 
lobbyists,  and  are  required  to  spend  their 
own  money  for  envelopes  and  stamps. 
No  pay  is  given  by  the  hidden  lobbyists  for 
use  of  the  time  of  Government  employees 
who  were  required  to  open  up,  count,  and 
tabulate  those  ballots,  and  If  extra  help 
is  needed  the  public  servant,  and  not  the 
hidden  lobbyists,  must  pay  for  that  extra 
help,  or  if  no  extra  help  is  procured  the 
public  servant  must  press  his  family  into 
service  and  also  do  some  of  the  work  him- 
self, perhaps  after  working  hours.  One 
can  readily  see  that  many  man-hours  are 
"mooched  for  free"  from  the  populace, 
the  Government,  the  public  servants, 
and  their  families. 

By  employing  this  propaganda  tech- 
nique its  promoters  do  not  and  are  not 
required  to  register  as  lobbyists  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  and  do  not  come  under  the 
present  United  States  laws  pertaining  to 
lobbying  and  lobbying  activities. 

Instead  of  taking  a  direct  route  now, 
the  lobbyists  are  taking  a  circxiitous  side 
road.  If  they  traveled  the  direct  route 
they  would  be  readily  observable  and 
branded,  but  if  they  went  the  roundabout 
course  It  would  be  hard  to  observe  their 
devious,  crooked,  and  winding  way. 

Prom  lobbyists  to  pollsters  to  balloters 
are  Indeed  three  interesting  cycles  In  the 
life  of  our  most  un-American  group,  the 
extreme  right-wingers.  By  giving  some 
thought  to  the  foregoing  you  will  readily 
realize  that  lobbyists,  like  many  of  the 
other  insects  and  mammals,  pass  through 
interesting  cycles  In  the  enjojmient  of 
full  and  fat  lives.  The  larvae — worm — 
has  gone  into  the  cocoon  and  in  due  time 
out  comes  the  beautiful,  sight-dazzling 
butterfly,  the  product  of  a  crawling,  sLmy 
worm.  The  life  of  the  Chambered 
Nautilus,  as  portrayed  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes'  poem,  has  now  chambered  off  his 
recent  past,  cycle  by  cycle,  and  now  is  in 
a  new  home  more  wondrously  secret  than 
the  previous  one.  Verily  worm  to  butter- 
fly life,  and  poetic  history  has  repeated 
itself,  as  far  as  the  changing  appearance 
and  activities  of  the  extreme  right-wing 
lobbyists  are  concerned. 

The  things  I  have  been  wondering 
about  Is  how  much  some  of  the  radio 
com.mentators.  who  act  as  **stlrrer-up- 
pers"  for  the  hidden  lobbyists,  and  some 
of  the  newspapers  and  pamphleteers, 
who  act  as  the  "whooper-uppers"  for 
the  lobby-law  evaders,  get  for  their  ig- 
noble efforts.  Would  not  all  the  people 
casting  private  ballots  be  sick  if  they 
really  knew  how  they  had  been  used  by 
wood-pile  lobbyists.  Their  faces  would 
be  still  more  henna -colored  if  they  also 
knew  who  paid  these  commentators  and 
newspapers  for  their  efforts  and  how 
much  was  paid  therefor. 

Prom  the  study  I  have  given  of  this 
new  lobbying  technique  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  course  of  conduct 
amounts  to  a  criminal  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  United  States  law  relating  to 
lobbying  activities,  and  I  shall  certainly 
probe  same  and  see  what  can  be  done 
about  bringing  these  off?nders  to  Justice. 
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As  I  think  the  matter  over  now  I 
realize  that  all  the  people  who  in  the 
past  have  been  Induced  to  cast  private 
ballots,  unwittingly,  I  am  sure,  became  a 
part  of  that  conspiracy,  and  that  my 
office  force  and  my  family  and  myself  by 
counting  and  tabulating  past  ballots  and 
certain  recent  ballots  sent  out  by  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  of  Cmaha.  Nebr.. 
also,  unwittingly,  became  a  part  of  this 
illegal  conspiracy,  but  of  course  neither 
the  people  balloting  nor  those  counting 
same  and  tabulating  them  have  com- 
mitted a  crime,  because  at  the  time  we 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
criminal  conspiracy.  We  were  merely 
dupes  for  undercover,  illegal,  extreme 
right-wing  lobbyists. 

I  am  now  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  by  proper  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Repreientaiives  a  committee  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  criminal  un- 
American  activities  of  the  extreme  right- 
wingers.  They  must  not  be  permitted  to 
escape  detection  and  prosecution  by 
pointing  and  palavering,  like  Pharisees, 
at  their  less  dangerous  extreme  left- 
wingers. 

I  wish  that  every  true  American  would 
do  his  part  to  get  this  matter  moving 
so  that  the  real  dangerous  enemies  of 
our  Republic,  who  are  seeking  to  destroy 
our  form  of  government  and  put  In  its 
place  and  stead  a  golden  empire  of 
greedy,  bad  big  business  would  be  brought 
to  a  halt. 

I  assure  you  people  are  thinking  seri- 
ously about  our  greatest  enemies.  I 
have  received  many  letters  supporting 
this  statement. 

The  foUoviing  Is  typical  of  many  of 
these  letters: 

You  certainly  touched  the  right  chord  when 
you  said  investigate  the  big  extreme  right- 
wing  fellows  for  un-American  activities. 
We  rave  about  the  cartels  of  Germany  when 
we  have  th?  Steel  Trusts,  Oil  Trusts.  Medical 
Gougers.  Drug  Trusts,  Food  Trusts,  and 
many  others.  Some  of  these  companies 
would  steal  all  In  the  world  if  they  could. 
If  the  doings  of  these  crooked  big  extreme 
right-wing  fellows  are  not  stopped  we  wUl 
leap  out  of  the  frying  pan  of  communism 
Into  the  fixe  of  fascism. 

As  I  stated  heretofore,  the  latest  pri- 
vate balloting  from  the  Second  Nebraska 
District  was  sponsored  by  the  Omaha 
Worid-Herald.  which  on  two  occasions 
ran  full -page  advertisements  asking  the 
readers*  to  cast  private  ballots  on  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  then  mail  these 
properly  marked  private  ballots  to  one 
of  their  Senators  and  their  Congress- 
man: 

How  do  you  feel  about — 

For  Against 

A  straight  10-percent  cut  in  all 
Federsl  expenditures  ttiat 
can   be   cut? O  D 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran- 
nans  farm  plan,  the  cost  of 
which  Secretary  Brannan  him- 
self is  unable  to  estimate? 
(Senator  Btid  did  not  esti- 
mate the  cost,  but  others 
have  suggested  figures  up  to 
$10,000,000,000  a  year  for  this 
subsidy)..- D         n 

The  so-caUed  national  health 
plan?  (This  calls  for  In- 
creased pay-roU  taxes.  Sena- 
tor Bran,  referring  to  it  as 
BoctaIi?ed  medicine,  estimat- 
•d    a   •10.000.000,000  cost)...     O  O 


For   Agaiiut       Name — 

The    Federal    housing    program  Street  Address 

recently  enacted  by  the  Sen-  Oty  and  State — 

ate?     (The  coct  of  the  low-  — 

rent    feattire    alone    amouato  BtTLLrrm 

to    a    possible    $20.000. 000.000  ^    ^ 

over    40    years,    according   to  The  World  Herald's  ballot  on  May  11.  which 

Senator  Btud,  even  If  tt  Is  not  carried    the   opinion   of    Senator    Hakst    P. 

later  expanded) D          D  Bt«d,   prompts   us  to  sumblt  the  following 

Federal  aid  to  education,  cost-  facts  surrounding  these  Issues  as  staled  by 

ing      $300,000,000      the      flist  the  President  of  the  United  States  In   his 

year?     (Senator  Brao  doesn't  atate  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress  oa 

believe  the  cost  would  ever  be  January  5: 

that   low   again) D          D  szcsttakt   or   AcaicrrLTtrxx   bzahnan's   fasm 

The   ECA   program   costing   $5.-  plan 

500.000,000    for    the    coming  President    Truman    says:    "Our    national 

year?     (This  U  chiefly  aid  to  ^^^    program    should    be    improved.     Our 

Europe    urider    the    so-called  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  abundant  farm  productioa 

MarshaU  f l*^^ ------ ------ -     °          ^  and     parity     of     Income     for     agriculture." 

Arms    for    the    North    AtUntic  (Secretary  Brannan 's  farm  plan  guarantee, 

ff'n^r^'^  T    f^^  Jn^^Z  Parity  prices  to  farmers  and  a  saving  to  Ihs 

$l,oa).00a000   in   the   coming  consumer  of  millions  of  doUar.  a  year.) 
year?     (Mr.  Bt«b  thinks  that 

estimate   is   too   low).. D          D  fedeeal  hocsiho 

Increased   Income   and   pay-roll  President    Truman    says:     "Five    mllUoa 

uixes  that  Senator  Btrd  says  families  are  rtUl  living  In  slums  and  flre- 

wlll  be  necessary  to  carry  out  traps.    Three   million   famUles   share   their 

the  President's  many  recom-  homes  with  others.     As  an  immediate  step, 

mendatlons  for   more  spend-  ^n.   Congress   should    enact    the   prc-lsions 

Ing? n          □  for  low-rent  public  housing,  slum  clearance. 

Name   - — — -—  farm  hotising.  and  housing  research  whlcli  I 

Street  address have  repeatedly  recommended." 

City  and  State  rsBoui  Am  to  inucATioif 

I  believe  that  this  course  was  pursued  President  Tnmxan   says:    "It   is   shocking 

for    no    other    purpose,    except    to    club  that  mlUlons  of  our  children  are  not  recelv- 

Nebraska    Senators    and    Congressmen  lag  a  good  education.    I  cannot  repeat  too 

into  the  extreme  right-wingers  camp.  strongly  my  desire  for  prompt  Federal  flnan- 

inio  tne  extreme  ^^"''  *'"»^';J^       7  cUl  aid  to  the  States  to  help  them  operate 

Labor  umons  in  Omaha,  who  rightfully  ^^^  maintain  their  school  systems." 
feel  friendly  to  President  Truman  s  pro-  ^,^»„ 
gram,  and  bitterly  ag-^inst  the  Omaha  J^                   !L 
World-Herald,   refused  to  even   use  the  President   Truman   says:    "We   are   doing 
Jrr     1j   tt       ij    u   II   *    ^^M    v,»H    fhtt    fnl  ^^^^1   wc  csn   to  cncouTage  free  states  and 
World-Herald   ballot   and   l^ad   thejo^  f^ee   peoples  throughout   the   world,  to  aid 
lowing  very  similar  ballot,  and  the  at-  ^^^  suffering  and  afflicted  m  foreign  lands. 
tached  explanation,  mimeographed  and  ^^  ^^  strengthen  democratic  nations  against 
distributed    to    their    membership    and  aggression.    The  heart  of  our  foreign  poUcy 
other  people  in  my  district:  is  peace.    To  it  we  have  pledged  our  resoiirces 
roa  Toua  cong«essmai»  ^nd  our  honor." 
Sign  and  return  to  your  union  officers  or  matiomal  hiaith  flak 
mail  this  ballot  to  Congressman  Eugeni  D.  President  Trtmian  says:  "Our  health  is  far 
O'SrxLiv.^N.   at   the   House   OlBce   BtiUdlng.  behind  the  progress  of  medical  science.    We 
Washington.  D.  C.  after  you  have  marked  must  have,  without  further  delay,  a  system 
it  as  to  how  you  feel  about  each  piece  of  of  prepaid  medical  Insurance  which  will  en- 
projected  legislation.  able  every  American  to  afford  good  medical 
How  do  you  feel  about —  care." 

For    Against  taxes 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran-  president  Truman  says:  "I  recommend  that 

nan's    farm     plan?       (Would  ^^^  Congress  enact  new  tax  legislation.    This 

enact  President  Truman's  rec-  should    come    principally    from    additional 

ommendation) U                U  corporate    taxes.     Consideration    should    be 

The   Federal    Housing   Program  ^^  ^  ralslnp;  personal  income-tax  rates  in 

rect   Uy  enacted  by  the  Sen-  middle  and  upper  brackets." 
ate?     (A  program  to  assist  In 

providing    low    cost    housing  aems  roa  nobth  ati antic  fact 

faculties  and  slum  clearance  President  Truman  says:  "We  are  following 

throughout  the  Nation) O  Da  foreign  policy  which  Is  the  outward  exprea- 

FWleral  aid  to  education?     (To  t -)n  of  the  democratic  faith  we  profess.    UntU 

provide  equal  educational  fa-  a   system   of   world   seciirlty   Is   establlahed 

cillties   for   aU    areas   of   the  upon  which  we  can  safely  rely,  we  cannot 

Nation) n                D  escape  the  burden  of  creating  and  malntaln- 

ECA  program?     (Our  major  ef-  mg  armed  forces  stifliclent  to  deter  aggres- 

fort  In  building  a  sound  basia  slon," 

for  peace  among  all  nations) .  D               D  BtTDCBT  BEmjcnoH 

National  health  plan?     (A  sys-  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  proposed  reduction 

tern  of  health  Insurance  de-  percent  m  the  appropriation  for  ad- 

slgned    to    provide    «|dequa  e  SinUtStlve  costs  which  would  seriously  Im- 

medical  care  for  aU  citi«ns   .  D                °  pair   the   imporUnt   Government   function, 

increased  taxes  on  an  equltab^  knd  would  be  a  false  economy.     Congress  ha. 

basis?      (Necessary    to    carry  eoortlered  this  proponU  unsound  by  their 

out  the  President  s  many  pro-  ntimi  to  cut  thVl»«flg«t  for  such  essential 

p-ams  which   '^«".  ^^V^-  _                _  departmenu    as    Labor.    Agriculture.    Social 

paign  promises  to  the  people)  U                B  e^^ritv    etc 

Aims   for  North  Atlantic  Pact?  Security,   etc. 

(The  first  line  of  defense  for  Qn  May  28,  1949.  12.924  votes  had  been 

the  preservation  of  our  Nation  ^^^  j^^^j  j  made  the  foUcm'ing  press  re- 

and  our  American  way  of  life)  Q                D  ^^^^  ^^  jj^^^^y  of  the  newspapers: 

*  STiS'  i^xi^SS^"'  i'hih  A  few  week,  ago  th.  Omaha  World-Herald 

IJtUd  prevXTnece^ry  Gov-  d  Omaha    Nebr,  *  7^^^^'^^  ,^^ 

ernment  activltie.?.. □                □  P*!*'".  conducted  a  poU  which  aaked  fot  lU 
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rvMlen'  vlevi  on  th«  followlsf  ttcms  at 
Prnatdant  TmBum*!  profram.  ukd  Ui«  mwa» 
off  tte  ballocs  which  hav«  baaa  wnt  to  ay 
cAc*  to  dat«  to  u  follows. 

No.  1.  A  nrulgbt  lO-perernt  cut  In  all  Pcd- 
•n\  ezpeiKiltures  that  can  be  cut.  In  fa^or. 
Mift:  acaljMt.  9.197. 

No.  2.  Secretary  of  Agrknilture  BTannan'a 
fans  plan,  tta*  aort  of  wMoh  flMMtwy  Bna- 

Btvo  dm  rvct  Mtlaatc  the  coat,  bat  others 
have  sucsaatetf  (tcurea  up  to  91  >*. 090.000. 000 
a  year  (or  this  sutwldy  )  In  favor.  9.140; 
aialaat.  3.156. 

Ito.  S.  The  so-caned  national  health  plan. 
(TlUs^aUa  (cr  tncreaaad  pay-roU  tana.    8cn- 
referrtnc    to    It    aa    "aoetallBBd 
latfatad  a  910.0OO.0CC.0O0  annual 
k.)     In  faTor.  9.139:  afalnst.  3.131 
Mb.  4.  The  Pe^ral   ho— lag  peofram  re- 
Ij  eaactcd  by  the  Senate.     <The  coat  at 
feature   alone   amoonta   to   a 
>.00P.009  ot«r  40  year  a.  aeeort- 
9o  B— ator  Snic  evaa  tt  n  la  not  later 
1.)     fit  faior.  9.341;  a«ainst.  3D15. 

S.  I^Mlaral   aid   to  education,   f^-mtin^ 

taOOjDOOJOOO  the  first  year.  (Seiuktor  Btib 
doeant  believe  the  cost  would  ever  be  that 
low  :4(aln.)     In  favor.  9.413;  acalnat.  3.7aa. 

No.  «.  The  aCA  prociaa  coating  95.300.- 
OOOuiOO  for  the  ""«»«''*§  year.  ( This  to  chlafly 
aid  to  Burope  under  tha  ao-caUed  Uarahail 
plan  t      In  favor.  9.745;  against.  3.391 

No.  7.  Ams  for  the  North  Atlan^^c  Pact, 
te  coat  aonethlng  ov«r  91iXI0iXM.000  in  the 
aaateg  year  tlte.  Bran  thinks  that  eatl- 
■Mto  la  too  low.)     In  hmw.  •.MO; 
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that  anmtar  Bna  says  wfll  be  aninwy  to 
carry  out  the  President's  mmny  recommenda- 
tlotia  for  more  spending.  In  favor.  9 133- 
•gainst.  3.138. 

I  thln^  that  the  results  of  this  poll  wms 
•bout  AS  reToltlnjr  artd  surprising  to  the 
Omaha  World -Herald  as  the  restUts  of 
the  last  election. 

The  popularity  of  our  President  and 
the  popularity  of  his  pn^raias  are  gam- 
to»  >»y  leaps  and  bounds  In  my  congres- 
sftBMl  district  of  Nebraska,  and  I  am 
indeed  very  happy  about  it. 
Today  the  Bouse  appropriated  addl- 
Esr  eoQgressloaa]  help  and 
and  the  extreme  right  wine 
lobhjlsts  and  their  employers,  and 
radio  commentators  and  sone 
ers  are  reyihie  for  the  ne- 
of  this  addfUuual  appropriation, 
and  yet  they  will  blame  Congre.ss  for  not 


In  a  sueceedinff  article  I  shall  endeavor 
to  give  more  minute  sttentlon  to  the 
businevi  of  the  Omaha  World-Heralds 
private  balloting  venture  and  discuss  its 
unfair  •ttltude  after  It  was  roundly 
troimced  once  again  by  the  people  of  my 
district. 


Hotttisf  mi  Sbsi  GMrsace 


KXTTSSiOS  OF  REMARKS 

r>r 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  cioaciA 
»  THl  ROCSC  or  RBPRESCNTATIVB8 

r^iursday.  June  9.  1349 

Mr  DAVIS  of  OeorBla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
adequate  housing,  low -rent  housing,  and 
sium  clearance  are  problems  which  vi- 
tally concern  all  of  os.  The  housing 
probiem     aiTects     many     groups     and 


reaches  into  nearly  every  section  of  our 
country.    It  affects  not  only  city  dwellers. 


but   n 
rural 


of  the  sflHUI  towns  and 
It  affects  Industrial  wtnk- 
ers.  white  collar  workers,  veterans,  and 
farmers. 

housing  existed  when  Capt. 
John  Smith  landed  at  Jamestown,  and 
when  the  early  settlers  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth R(ck.  In  those  days,  without 
Govemmeit  aid  of  any  kind,  the  indi- 
vidual sup  ?ned  his  own  housing.  Need 
for  hoasin  has  continued  In  a  greater  or 
lesser  degi  ^  throughoot  the  intervening 
years,  dow  i  to  the  fsrssent  moment. 

Up  to  t  Lis  tim?  the  American  people 
have  not  aken  the  position  that  it  Is 
the  respon  ilblMty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bu  Jd  homes  for  the  citizens.  We 
have  felt  hat  the  Crovernment  should, 
within  resionable  bounds,  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  citiaen  who  aspires  to 
build  or  bay  a  home,  and  this  has  been 
done  to  a  creat  extent  by  making  credit 
available  t)  the  prospective  home  owner. 
This  methad  encourages  Individual  ini- 
tiative anc  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  clti- 
sen.  He  lias  the  prtdeful  feeling  that, 
being  a  h<me  owner,  he  has  a  staike  In 
the  United  States  of  America.  Its  present. 
•nd  its  fut  ire.  The  phenomenal  growth 
of  AmeriCH.  and  the  high  standard  of 
Mving  we  have  achieved,  have  centered 
attention  <in  the  housing  problem. 

There  is] great  room  for  improvement. 
As  one  whp  desires  to  see  this  improve- 
ment take  place.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  im- 
pooslMUty  for  the  Oovemment  to  meet 
the  expenss  Involved,  should  we  embark 
upon  a  Naiion-wide  public-  ousing  pro- 
gram such  as  is  contemplated  in  House 
bill  H  R.  4  KM 

Our  pub  ic  debt  is  now  approximately 
$252  000  OOi  '.000.  We  are  threatened  with 
a  deficit  m  this  year's  budget.  Revenues 
are  hkely  |to  decrease  with  decreasing 
business. 

Individuil  experience  has  shown  that 
frequently  me  must  deny  himself  great- 
ly needed  articles,  when  his  financial 
condition  v  ill  not  permit  their  purchase. 


A  man  whc 
Income  is  d 
everything 
to  have. 


I  feel  tha 
hig  instead 


is  greatly  in  debt,  and  whose 
minishing.  cannot  always  buy 
be  and  his  family  wouid  like 
'o  do  so  often  means  t>ank- 
ruptcy  Tl  e  same  is  true  with  a  Nation. 
I  am  flrt  iJy  convinced  that  we  cannot 
embark  at  his  time  upon  a  new  program 
of  long-»er  a  lavish  spending.  I  fear  we 
y  made  more  commitments 
than  our  rf  sources  and  our  economy  will 
support  in  4he  y«nrs  to  come. 

we  need  a  decrease  in  spend- 
of  an  increase.  I  feel  that 
we  need  a  decrease  in  taxation.  Instead 
ol  an  Increi  ise. 

Economy  and  thrift  are  Just  as  much 
virtues  toda  y  as  they  have  ever  been,  and 
these  virtus  are  sorely  needed  m  our 
Qovemmen .  at  this  moment. 

While  I  w  ould  like  as  much  as  anyone 
to  .see  molern  housing  provided  for 
everyone  wl  lo  needs  or  wants  it.  the  first 
question  is,  "Are  we  able  to  do  it?" 

I  do  not  b  tUcvc  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica can  flna  ice  the  nearly  tM.OM.OM.tOO 
spending  pr  cwram  which  is  caiied  for  in 
Bouse  bill  4  MO. 

As  an  al  emathre.  I  have  Introduced 
today  Hous  f  bill  5W5,  which  is  a  com- 
prehensive   lousing  bill  to  provide  Fed- 


eral assistance  for  sium  clearance;  pro- 
vide housing  for  families  of  low  income; 
provide  for  veteran.s'  homestead  associa- 
tions; provide  for  hoasing  research;  pro- 
vide for  loans  and  grants  for  farm  hous- 
ing, and  provide  for  the  orderly  disposi- 
tion of  war  housing.  A  short  analysis  of 
H.  R.  5085  is  as  follows: 

Title  I.  Slum  Clearance:  This  title  pro- 
vides for  grants  and  loans  to  States  for 
the  acquLsition  and  clearance  of  slum 
land  for  redevelopment.  The  loans  will 
be  limited  to  estimated  reuse  value  of  the 
land,  and  are  to  be  repaid  out  of  the 
money  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
cleared  land.  The  grants  are  limited  to 
one-half  the  difference  between  acquisi- 
tion cost  and  reu.se  value,  wiUi  the  State 
supplying  the  remaining  one-half.  The 
cleared  land  is  to  be  sold  or  transferred  to 
private  or  public  ownership  in  accord- 
ance with  a  redevelopment  plan  which 
recognizes  the  highest  and  best  land  use. 
including  commercial  or  industrial  uses. 
housing,  parks,  and  playgrounds.  The 
program  would  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Works  Agency.  Total  loans. 
grants,  and  expenses  of  not  more  than 
$350,000,000  are  authorized  under  this 
title 

This  slum-clearance  title  has  these 
following  merits:  (1>  It  is  direct  and 
strsLightforward  in  the  amounts  to  be 
spent  and  does  not  involve  long-term 
commitments  or  continuing  contribu- 
tions; <2)  continuing  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress is  maintained.  Congress  can  peri- 
odically review  this  program  and  exercise 
its  judgment  in  ccMitinuing  or  expanding 
the  program:  <3>  it  separates  the  admin- 
istration of  the  slum -clearance  program 
from  the  agencies  involved  In  the  public 
ownership  of  housing  and  apartments 
ideology  controversy. 

Title  n.  Housing  for  Families  of  Low 
Income:  This  title  presents  a  plan  to  ob- 
tain production  of  rental  housing  in  vol- 
ume for  lower-Income  families  by  private 
capital.  The  plan  has  two  features:  'a) 
It  requires  the  State  or  city  to  abate  all 
real-c  tate  taxes  on  the  improvements 
made  under  this  title,  that  is  to  say.  the 
taxes  are  "frozen"  at  the  current  level 
for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years;  'b»  the 
Federal  Government  permits  an  Increase 
u.  to  IC  percent  for  a  period  of  10  years 
for  depreciation  deductions  which  it  al- 
lows for  Federal  income-tax  purposes. 

The  plan  Is  available  only  in  cases 
where  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion is-^ues  a  certificate  certifying  that 
the  project  will  be  available  at  rents  suit- 
able for  families  of  low  Income,  and  to 
further  assure  this  re.sult  it  is  required 
that  tenants  be  limited  to  families  who 
a.  e  certified  by  local  authorities  to  be  eli- 
gible because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
either  receiving  rent  relief  or  are  not  able 
to  afford  to  pay  an  economic  rent.  It  is 
believed  that  under  this  plan  private 
capital  can  provide  housing  at  rents 
ranging  from  $50  a  month  downward, 
even  at  present  cost  levels.  Under  the 
plan  preference  In  occupancy  is  given  to 
veterans. 

Title  ni.  Veterans'  Homestead  Asso- 
ciations: This  Utle  provides  for  the  for* 
matlon  of  vateraas'  hnmssUnd  asaocin- 
tlons  with  th«  MBlstanee  of  Mdend  Isans 
in  the  amount  of  $250  000  000.  It  Is  sim- 
ilar  to   the   Veterans"   Homestead    Act, 
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H  R.  4488.  proposed  last  year  and  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion. 

The  veterans'  associations  formed  un- 
der this  act  would  obtain  lons-terna  loans 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  at 
very  reasonable  rates  for  the  construc- 
tion of  low-  and  medium-priced  homes 
for  sale  or  rent  to  veterans  of  World 
War  n.  Individual  purchasers  wouid 
finance  their  homes  through  local  financ- 
ing Institutioas  and  the  homestead  asso- 
ciations could  finance  cooperative  or  mu- 
tual housing  for  veterans  of  World  War 
II  over  a  32-year  period.  The  Federal 
Works  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  50-percent  grants  for  streets,  water. 
and  sewer  facilities  where  these  are  not 
available  in  a  total  amount  of  $50,000,000. 
Title  rv.  Housing  Research:  This  title 
provides  for  an  extensive  program  of 
housing  research  pointed  toward  devel- 
opment of  improved  construction  mate- 
rials and  methods  and  the  reduction  of 
housing  costs.  The  program  would  be 
conducted  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, with  the  cooperation  of  other 
Government  and  private  research  agen- 
cies. 

Title  V.  Farm  Housing :  This  title  pro- 
vides for  grants  and  loans  for  farm  hous- 
ing to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Three  types  of  assist- 
ance are  provided:  (1)  For  self-sustain- 
ing farms.  33-year.  4-percent  loans, 
where  adequate  private  financing  is  not 
available;  <2>  for  potentially  self-sus- 
taining farms,  33-year  loans,  with  sup- 
plemental annual  contributions  avail- 
able for  not  more  than  10  years;  (3-  for 
farms  with  no  practical  prospect  of  being 
self-sustaining,  grants  and  loans  to  re- 
pair, and  rehabilitate  the  farm  hou-sing. 
Loans  of  $325,000,000  and  grants  of  $75,- 
000.000  are  authorized. 

This  title  is  similar  to  title  IV  of  H.  R. 
4009.  but  provides  slightly  larger  au- 
thorizations and  contains  some  minor 
improvements  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Grange. 

Title  VI.  Disposition  of  War  Housing: 
This  title  provides  for  the  orderly  dispo- 
sition of  war  housing  and  the  return  of 
this  housing  to  private,  tax-paying  own- 
ership as  contemplated  by  the  Congress 
in  Public  Law  671  (Lanham  Act>.  The 
net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  hous- 
big  would  become  available  for  further 
clearance  under  title  I. 


David  Marcus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  MULTFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
10.  1348.  a  brave  American  soldier  gave 
h's  life  in  the  State  of  Israel  defending 
there  the  principles  of  liberty  that  all 
true  Americans  cherish  so  dearly. 

The  following  articles  appear  In  the 
current  l«;sue  of  the  Light,  a  magaJtine 
pdbilshed  by  the  Wall  Street  Synagogue 
of  Kew  York: 


nr  icncoKT  or  col.  micbaxi.  david  XAacrrs 
(By  Tan  Kov  Dory  Rav  Alulf,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Israel) 
1  vividly  recollect  my  flnrt  encounter  with 
Colonel  Marcua.  It  took  only  a  brief  Intro- 
duction to  plunge  us  Into  a  heated  discussion 
on  military  problems;  it  seemed  to  me 
then  that  I  had  known  him  for  years.  I  wm 
tmpreaaed  with  his  friendly  eyes  and  his  Jo- 
vial face.  Such  a  feUoWs  heart.  I  thought, 
must  be  radiating  kindness  and  ovcrftowmg 
with  human  understanding. 

I  wondered  at  the  time  what  brought  this 
remarkable  personality,  bordering  on  mili- 
tary genius,  to  our  comparatively  little  coun- 
try. He  certainly  could  not  have  been  look- 
ing for  a  more  ambitious  career,  or  for  a 
larger  halo  of  glory  than  he  had  during  the 
Second  World  War.  Among  his  many  vital 
taalu  in  that  global  struggle  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Allied  Staff  which  drafted  the 
German  surrender  and  also  served  as  adviser 
to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence. What  greater  fame  could  there  be 
for  him? 

No.  Colonel  Marcus  had  an  inner  call  which 
urged  him  to  come  here.  I  knew  from  the 
first  meeting  with  iilm  on  Israeli  aoU  that 
this  was  no  adventurer  merely  looking  for 
new  outlets  for  his  boundless  energy.  A 
long  dormant  sentiment  for  bis  people  was 
awakened  in  his  heart  with  the  outbreak  of 
war  on  the  Judean  hills.  Actually,  he  had 
only  a  vague  Idea  of  what  had  been  achieved 
here  during  the  last  30  years.  Zionism  was 
an  abstract  term  for  him.  Brought  up  In 
the  military  tradition,  both  through  hia 
father  and  grandfather,  as  well  as  throtigh 
his  own  studies  at  West  Point,  he  was  unlllce 
so  many  other  military  men.  imbued  with 
romantic  Intuition. 

In  his  youth,  his  grar.dmother  taught  blm 
bow  to  pray.  She  asked  him  to  Insert 
a  coin  every  Friday  evening  Into  the  blue 
box  for  charity  purposes  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  finally  she  made  him  promise  that  he 
would  bring  her  over  to  Jerusalem  toward 
the  end  of  her  life  In  order  that  she  might 
die  there.  These  comp>aratively  minor  as- 
pects of  the  Jewish  rtttial  imprinted  them- 
selves indelibly  on  his  mind.' 

Endowed  with  imagination,  he  could  se- 
cretly cherish  In  his  heart  a  dream  of  a 
people  yearning  lor  Independence  and  free- 
dom. 

Then  he  suddenly  realized  that  he  had 
something  to  contribute  to  his  people's  re- 
generation In  the  historic  fatherland.  Hia 
imagination  was  enkindled  with  the  past. 
He  felt  proud  that  he  would  be  foUowlng 
In  the  footsteps  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun. 
Samson.  David,  and  Bar  Chochba.  It  was 
•ppsrent  tliat  he  felt  proud  to  be  supreme 
eoounander  on  the  Jerxisaiem  front  than  he 
would  have  felt  had  he  been  appointed  as 
supreme  commander  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  Colonel  Marcus 
many  times  during  hia  short  period  of  serv- 
ice with  Israel.  He  was  my  closest  adviser 
In  many  occasions,  and  In  infcrmal  discus- 
sions. I  admired  his  Judgment,  vision,  and 
inspiring  way  of  argument.  With  those  p>er- 
sonal  attributes  and  his  realistic  approach 
to  military  problems,  he  m.ide  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  perfection  of  Israel's 
war  martilae- 

CoUmal  Marcus  made  himself  one  of  the 
most  popular  commanders  among  the  rank 
and  aie.  endearins  himself  to  all  those  who 
came  In  contact  with  him.  He  brought  with 
^ti»i  (lie  liberal  tradition  of  American  tra- 
taaHtf  among  comnules-in-arms,  as  opposed 
to  the  strict  military  regime  of  tha  Junker  s 
pattern.  His  prastlgs  was  thus  enhanced 
sevenfold.  His  men  Iomw  him  by  his  nick- 
nams — Micky.  Altboo^  a  complete  black- 
out was  imposed  st  the  time  on  all  matters 
relating  to  hl^-rank  offices,  especially  as 
fm-    u    "foreign"    atteen    were    concerned. 


Colonel  Marcus  was  universally  known  as  the 
legendary  American  Colonel  Stons. 

During  his  comparatively  short  stay  in 
Israel  he  concentrated  his  efforts  on  two 
different  fronts.  At  first  he  secved  with  the 
"Negev  Rata"  down  south,  but  his  miliUry 
stature  was  mainly  revealed  through  the 
campaigns  on  the  Jerusalem  front,  which 
al.ied  a*  opening  the  Jsrusalem-Tel-Avtv 
road. 

Colonel  Marcvis  loved  the  cotmtry  and  its 
youth.  As  it  wUl  be  remembered  he  cb- 
tsined  formal  leave  from  the  American  Army 
before  arriving  In  Israel.  After  a  few  months 
stay  here  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  return 
to  the  United  States  of  American  and  Mr. 
Ben  Gurion.  the  Secretary  for  Defense,  was 
afraid  that  he  might  be  unable  to  ccune  back 
to  Israel  agam.  Colonel  Marcus  assvired 
him:  "Don't  worry.  I  shall  return  even  If 
I  have  to  swim  back." 

He  became  deeply  attached  to  the  youth 
of  Israel.  He  learned  to  admire  their  cour- 
age. devU-daring.  and  perseverance.  He  was 
reputed  to  have  stated  that  such  human 
material  could  not  be  found  anywhere  else 
m  the  world.  He  saw  Jewish  youth  fighting 
against  tremendous  odds  with  fortitude. 
valor,  and  utter  self-confidence.  He  had 
absolute  faith  In  them.  Once  he  said:  "If 
there  were  enough  war  material,  we  could 
be  In  AmtTntn  within  the  next  34  hotirs." 
He  was  no  mere  dreamer.  He  baaed  his  con- 
clusions on  what  he  had  seen;  and  when  hs 
saw  our  youth  in  battle  he  understood  what 
Dr.  Heral  said  in  his  play  "The  Ghetto:  My 
Jewish  brethren,  they  will  let  you  live  only 
when  you  learn  how  to  die." 

Nobody  has  as  yet  sung  the  hymn  of  praise 
to  Israeli  youth.  They  are  awaiting  a  Hebrew 
to  rise  and  record  their  heroic  epopee  in  ths 
struggle  for  independence. 

Nor  has  the  time  come  to  evaluate  the 
extent  of  American  Jewry's  contribution  to 
Israel's  war  effort.  But  I  can  state  with 
confidence  that  one  of  th^  greatest  con- 
tributions to  our  mutual  caiise  was  Colonel 
Marcus  himself,  whose  services  wiU  forever 
be  remembered  in  Israel. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we 
faced  his  sudden  death  at  his  post.  He  was 
only  37  years  old.  and  hia  brilliant  career  was 
cruelly  interrupted.  One's  only  mnsniittea 
Is  that  he  has  not  fallen  In  vain,  aad  tbai 
thoxisanda  of  the  Jewish  youth,  who  admired 
him  and  served  under  him,  are  carrying  on 
his  uncompleted  task. 

When  full  freedom  dawns  on  the  rejuve- 
nated Israel,  and  when  the  natlonxd  Pan- 
theon for  our  heroes  is  erected,  the  people 
will  create  a  worthy  monument  for  that  im- 
forgettable  commander — Col.  Michael  David 
Marcus. 

DAVID    MABCCV 

(By  Arthur  H.  Schwartz) 
David  (Mlcltey)  Marcus  was  bom  in  New 
Tork  City  on  Washington's  birtliday  in  1902. 
He  died  in  Palestine  on  June  8,  1948.  In  a 
46-year  span,  he  had  a  nuet  varied  and  excit- 
ing career.  His  friends  were  many — from 
every  walk  of  life  and  from  every  creed  and 
faith.  No  one  friend  will  ever  be  able  to 
report  all  the  facts  of  his  life  or  claim  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  innumerable  tilings  that  he 
did.  but  every  friend  can  amply  report  his 
virtues  and  traits  of  character,  for  those 
permeated  everything  he  did. 

One  hardly  knows  where  to  start  a  David 
Marcus  biographical  sketch  within  the  limits 
of  the  space  allotted.  One  could  write  of 
his  early  childhood  on  the  lower  Bast  Side 
to  which  his  parents  came  from  miwmila; 
hts  early  life  and  education  In  Brownsville. 
Brcoklyn;  of  his  rearing  by  a  loving  mother 
In  a  home  where  the  Helwew  ritual  was  ob- 
served and  where  respect  for  the  cttXhcdoa 
Judaism  was  most  deep-!»eated. 

One  could  write  of  his  early  training  at 
the  HebTFw  Educationai  Society  Gymnssliim 
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Afst 
in  gymn— Iter  of  Mb  iiriwiliM  at 

School  vbvrc  h«  brrarae  ■  aehoottoy  alar  on 
Ut«  football  a«td  Aiid  th«  bMefaall  «w««yn| 
ftsd  Trl  exceUcd  in  his  studies. 

One  ouoid  vnte  at  hi*  carver  at  Wwt  Point, 
wbicb  h«  attended  after  spcndlnc  a  year  a« 
Ctty  Conc«e  Bla  smlal  ■ptnt.  bla  warmth 
and  love  of  btunamty  endeared  him  to  peo- 
ple of  all  faithx  He  made  lifelong  friend- 
shlpa  whererer  he  went.  One*  met.  he  could 
never  be  fonrotten.  In  pawing,  etery  friend 
he  had  alvaT*  felt  that  he  was  the  doacat. 
His  magnetisni  was  llmltiasa. 

At  Wsat  Point,  he  was  one  ot  the 
popular  men  Kverybody  knew  him  bccat 
of  his  boxing  '<izoe — be  won  the  intercol- 
ieidate  uUe  Hu  deep  tnt«rsa«  and  his  de- 
tfre  to  help  underdaaaBan  made  him  known 
to  erery  cadet  at  W««t  PMnt.  HU  reputa- 
tion became  known  to  every  graduate  of 
Wast  Point,  and  every  gmcna  in  the  United 
autes. 

After  pMaattoB  from  tna  AoadHny.  he 
«-A  aaalSBad  to  Governors  IMaad.  While 
there,  he  rudled  law  He  ftnUhed  his  Army 
career  and  became  a  member  at  another 
branch  of  the  Government  serrlce.  namely, 
the  Traafury  Department,  where  he  served 
aa  a  Trrastiry  attorney  under  Charles  H. 
TotUe  When  the  late  Oaorge  Z.  MedaUe 
became  United  States  Attorney  in  1«1.  I 
was  ssal((Ded  tte  talk  of  hiring  pe<:ple  to 
eerve  as  aalstMrti  and  I  suggested  Dave's 
appointment  to  Mr    Medalie. 

I  casually  mentioned  the  fsct  that  be  had 
studied  Hebrew  at  Weet  Point  during  bis 
free  hours— with  a  rabbi  in  the  nearby  vl- 
etnlty.  Mr  Medalie  tlioa(bt  that  Daves 
Hebrew  was  probably  limited  to  what  the 
average  JewWi  boy  picks  up  in  a  Cheddar 
When  I  brought  Dave  In.  Mr  Medalie  tested 
Dave  by  speaking  to  him  In  Hebrew  I  must 
confess  that  my  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to 
not  as  good  a«  it  might  be  and  I  cannot 
report  the  nature  of  the  talk  between  them. 
But  I  do  know  that  they  conversed  for  quite 
a  while  Mr  Medalie.  at  the  concluslrm  of 
tba  eoo versa tion.  said  to  Dave  "Although 
■M«aw  la  nc€  a  neeasaary  prerequisite  to  sp- 
potntment  ac  an  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  any  man  wlio  can  osa  his  time 
as  you  did.  Is  worthy  ul  conMdwation  for  s 
which  requires  Interest,  exactitude,  and 
Etavld  was  appointed  That  was 
ot  a  vary  doaa  'rlend^ip  be- 
Ocorga  Z.  '>«ecalle  and  David  Marcus, 
■tory  of  that  friendship  would  fumtah 
a  saparmta  chapter  in  the  life  rf  Mickry 
Marctis. 

In  the  United  States  at- 

under  Thomas  B   Dewey,  then 

the  artlng  United  States  attorney  and  now 

the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.     A 

friendship    followed       In    1933.    La 

appolr.ted  htm  as  deptity  ccmmts- 

of  corrvcuon.     Later  he  became  the 

at  oarrection     One  could  write 

abo«t  tbm  raids  on  Welfare  Island  during  his 

aerviea  as  waamtaalnaer     Movies  have  baaa 

■oade  of  that  story.    It  has  been  toid  many 

times  axul  there  la  am  aaad  to  repeat  It  iwra. 

A  time  came  wli«»  war  seemed  immiuent. 

•«so  before  the  United  States  entered  the 

var,  Dave  Marcus  raaicned  as  oonami«i<, 

tltfreby  wnlving  important  security 

and  antarad  tlia  aorvice  of  the  United  Statca— 

flrat  aa  a  mambar   of   the  National  Guard 

•Ml  later  la  Ita  SMat  vital  services. 

■a  vaa  praetMaBy  ia  every  thaatar  of  op- 
eration. The  letters  I  received  from  hUa  and 
tiae  orders  that  I  saw.  dtsoioaa  that  ha  aovecad 
tb*  globe.  He  started  at  AnalaTon.  Ala..  tiMM 
went  to  tlM  wast  ooaaC.  ■ataail,  to  the  i«iftvito 
In  the  Paalta.  Oilwa.  tbmk  back  to  the  United 
Stataa.  W  went  everywhere.  Be  was  with 
tita  PcaaMMtt  at  the  various  iutM-naUooal 
eonferences — at  Dumhartuo  Oaka,  at  Cairo. 
Yalta,  and  innumerable  other   piacee. 

He  jumpnd  with  t)>e  parauooprra  in  Praaaa 
CO  D-day.    He  was  active  in  drawing  the  sur- 
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trma  for  the   Italian   and  German 
its.     He  then  went  to  Europe  to 
d  participate  in  the  military  gov- 
}f  Germany.    While  there.  Dave  be- 
acqualnted  with  what  had 
to   the    oppressed    minorities    In 
le  returned  and  organized  the  plans 
war  Crimea  and  recruited  the 
His   activities   will   be    told 
when  some  careful  researcher  has 
.o  collect  all  the  material. 
the  medals,  ribbons,  and  awards 
showered  upon  htm.  his  unllorm 
3   bare   of   any   such   decorations, 
a  chance  to   remain   In  Govern - 
but  decided  to  retire — with  his 
Colonel      There  was  a  person  who 
much     She  was  Emma  Chalson 
lom  he  had  met  early  In  his  career 
he   had   married   over   20   years 
felt  that  he  cotild  neglect  her 
During  his  8-year  absence,  she 
i  in  teaching  in   the  New   York 
ntary  school  system. 
back  in  the  United  States  a  short 
law — when  Israel  required 
United  Rations  seemed  to  be  In- 
He    felt    that   the    fate   of    Israel 
the  fate  of  law  and  order 
America  he  loved  and  for  the  entire 
vid    Marcus    undertook    to    aid 
Its  fight.     He   went  to^rael   and 
1  tlghly  diverse  elements  and  welded 
so  that  they  fought  m  unity 
power.     His  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
understanding    of    the    psychology 
tple  helped  him  train  these  tnde- 
f  ruupe  with  the  result  that  Is  now 
phenomenon 
eve  of   the   truce.   David  Marctis 
manner  typical  of  hts  career — in 
among  his  men. 
Klnister  Ben  Qurton,  cm  the  occa- 
Divld  Marcus'  death,  said: 

in  making  outstanding  can- 
to the  building  up  and  perfecting 
machine  which  has  secured  for 
of    tionor    m    the   momentous 
history  during  which  the  state 
into  being. 

and  commander  ha  enJeared 

all  those  who  came  into  personal 

i^th    him    and    his    fanae    spread 

ttie  ranks  of  our  armed  forces. 

admired    his   superb    courage,   his 

mUitary   devotion    and    his  na- 

inaous  fellowship.     He   wn  ap- 

stipreme   coounander  of   our  forces 

isaiem  front  and  becaiaa  Immc- 

movLng  spirit  of  that  CMopa^n— 

I  UfBcult  and  tar-reachingly  impor- 

'  those  we  have  had  to  fight  so  far. 

wtU  live  forever  in  the  annals  of 

people  and  we  feel  confident  that 

'•wry  will   be  protid  of  its  great 

*  aon  who  has  given  his  life  for 

'       of  Israel." 
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Iter.    Mr.  speaker,  earlier  tn 
Senator  Mrns.  of  Pennsyl- 

Intjxxluced  S    1001,  a  companion 

H   R   2204.  providing  for  the 

the    United    SUtes    Coast 

Auxiliary     of     materials     and 

which  could  be  u:»ed  by  the 

n  its  educational  and  training 
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programs.  In  our  Hoa<;e  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  and  there 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  of  which 
my  distinguLshed  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (BCr.  Bonnxk] 
is  the  chairman. 

I  was  delighted  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  committee  and 
urge  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2204.  I 
was.  indeed,  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
subcommittee  unanimously  favored  re- 
porting my  bill.  H.  R.  2204. 

I  was  even  more  pleased  to  learn  from 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  HoLinzLO] 
that  his  bill  H.  R.  4754.  enacting  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  had  not  overlooked  the 
desirable  restilt  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  my  bill  and  that  encompassed 
within  the  terms  of  the  Hoiifield  bill  are 
provisions  which  make  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  2204  unnecessary. 

Any  doubt  as  to  that  was  completely 
eradicated  by  the  coDoquy  which  ensued 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  H.  R.  4754  when 
in  unmistakable  lanjruage  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Bow- 
Nnl  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HoLinn,Dj  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
would  be  qualilSed  to  receive  materials 
and  equipment  upon  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  4754. 

As  you  probably  know  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  is  a  civilian  organiza- 
tion sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard.  It  is  organized  to  d)  pro- 
mote safety  and  to  effect  rescues  on  and 
over  the  high  seas  and  on  navigable  wa- 
ters: <2)  to  promote  efficiency  In  the  op- 
eration of  motorboats  and  yachts:  (S)  to 
foster  a  wider  knowledge  of  and  letter 
compUance  with,  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
motorboats  and  yachts:  and  (4  to  fa- 
cilitate other  operations  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Not  only  does  the  auxihary  conduct 
pubhc-lecture  courses  on  a  national 
scale,  but  gives  to  interested  individuals 
instruction  and  training. 

Auxiiiarists  render  a  very  valuable 
serrlce  to  the  Coast  Guhrd  without  com- 
pensation. They  heip  man  Coast  Guard 
stations  and  vessels  and  render  invalu- 
able pubUc  service  in  aiding  In  rescue 
work.  Thousands  of  vessels  were  in- 
spected during  the  calendar  year  1948  as 
a  courtesy  service  to  boat  owners  ir.  or- 
der to  bring  about  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  the  seas  and  to  Improve 
the  safety  of  persons  and  property. 
IXu-ing  World  War  II  the  auxiliary  was 
an  invaluable  reservoir  of  experienced 
men  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  ports  of  the  United  SUtes  who  be- 
came temporary  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Fcserve  and  In  that  military  ca- 
pacity served  with  distinction  in  the 
Coast  Guard  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  auxihary  has  always 
been  ready  and  willing  to,  assist  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Nation  in  any 
emergency- 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be 
arK>iher  stn>  forward  in  implementing 
the  capacity  of  the  auxUiarj-  to  further 
render  further  public  service. 
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Slap  OS  Wnst  With  Velvet  Hammer  for 
Antitrust  Violators — Amendment  to 
Sherataa  Act  Te  lacreasc  Fiaes  for  Vio- 
latioBs  of  Antitnist  Laws — Atlaatic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  Case  Outstandiag  Rea- 
son for  Amendiiicat 


EXTE^*SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  explain  briefly  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  I  have  just  introduced  to 
amend  the  Sherman  Act  by  increasing 
fines  for  violations  of  the  act  from  a 
maximum  of  $5,000  to  $50  030.  The 
present  fine  of  $5,000  is  a  completely 
incon.sequential  amount  in  compMiaen 
with  the  vast  fffofits  which  are  made  by 
violating  the  act.  Yet  this  Is  the  maxi- 
mum fine  now  parmitted  by  the  60- year- 
old  Sherman  Act.  which  authoriir?s  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $5  000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  To  date,  no  businessman  has 
been  Imprisoned  for  violating  the  anti- 
trust laws;  therefore,  the  only  punish- 
ment is  a  $5,000  fine — perhaps  a  few 
weeks'  salary  to  a  corporation  official  or 
1  hour's  profit  to  a  corporation. 

What  could  be  more  inequitable  than 
sending  a  veteran  to  jail  for  stealing  $10 
rertiaps  to  feed  his  family  and  then  levy- 
ing a  fine  of  $5,000  on  corporations  for 
derelictions  involving  miUions  of  dol- 
lars? Two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
firms  were  ctiarged  with  price -fixing 
dtiring  1948  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  products  ranging  from  abrasives 
to  milk.  While  the  public  forfeits  hofe 
sums  to  these  price  conspirators,  what 
happens  if  these  corporations  are  con- 
victed? They  are  fined  $5,000.  This  Is 
httle  more  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist  to  a 
corporation  with  miUions  of  dollars  tn 
assets. 

The  complete  Inadequacy  of  the  fine 
which  can  be  imposed  under  the  present 
law  has  been  pointed  out  by  officials  of 
the  various  courts  and  by  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  What 
could  be  more  frustrating  to  a  prosecutor 
who  has  obtained  facts  proving  flagrant 
violations  agains'  a  corporation  pos- 
WMJiig  incalculable  resources  than  to 
have  that  corporation  punished  by  a  floe 
of  $5,000?  Here  is  a  sUtement  made  by 
Judge  Simon  Rifklnd  on  March  1  of  ttiis 
ysar.  when  he  imposed  fines  on  six  de- 
fendants In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  the  National  Lead  Co.  in  New 
York: 

I  eannoc  eren  go  through  the  formula  of 
looking  the  defendant  in  the  eye  and  sajrlng. 
-Is  there  aaytMBg  yoa  wish  to  say  before  I 
prorwuno  aaaSsnesT"  Bok  I  most  oamtmm 
tti^Uan  ■■i—t»  bati^  wrttsntlaHy  tbe 

vefy  Uttle  I  can  do  or  very  Uttte 

that  I  can  glre  this  matter  exeept 

to  make  the  InerttaMe  comnoent  that  a  tIo- 

IMkoa  at  the  antitrust  laws  which  pcnisSad 

fttaa  some  time  In  the  early  r  wiatlsi  to  tks 

1940*8.  With  respect  to  irtilch  the  criminal 
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liability  is  ^Jaebsrged  by  the  payment  of 
$&000  a  count,  hardly  aeems  to  me  to  be  the 
nature  of  penalty  which  is  likely  to  discGur- 
age  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  as  far  as 
the  criminal  laws  are  concerned,  but  that  Is 
a  problem  for  the  Congress. 

I  agree  with  Judge  Rifkind.  The 
meager  fines  which  can  be  imposed  are 
a  problem  for  Congress  to  solve,  and  thLs 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  will  set  up 
standards  for  punishments  of  antitrust 
violations  which  wUl  more  adequately  fit 
the  magnitude  of  the  offenses. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Herbert  A. 
Bergson,  in  charge  of  the  Antitnist  Divi- 
sion, in  testimony  before  the  House  Ccwn- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  In  January  of 
this  year,  recommended  that  the  amount 
of  fines  that  nay  t>e  imposed  under  the 
Sherman  Act  be  sutistantlally  increased 
to  the  amount  which  I  have  proposed  In 
my  bill — $50.CC0  on  each  count.  He  had 
this  to  say  about  the  present  fines : 

I  think  some  of  them  (monopolistic 
groups)  jxist  consider  them  license  fees  for 
doing  business  in  an  illegal  way. 

A  prime  example  of  inadequate  fines 
is  the  Great  Atlantic  b  Padflc  Tea  Co. 
case,  in  which  after  years  of  litigation 
25  defendants  were  convicted  of  major 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Ten 
fines  of  $10,000  <two  counts)  and  15  fines 
of  $5,000  were  levied  against  the  defend- 
ants. Can  anyone  seriously  consider 
that  to  he  an  adequate  punishment  for 
unfair  competitive  practices  committed 
by  a  corporation  handling  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  retail  grocery  business  of  the 
entire  United  SUtes?  Since  1925.  the 
Atlantic  It  Pacific  had  sent  its  buyers  into 
the  field  to  get  goods  at  the  cheapest 
possible  price.  The  sellers  were  forced 
to  pay  a  commission  to  the  A  li  P  which 
enabled  A  *  P  to  reduce  prices  further 
and  force  competitors  out  of  l>usiness. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Robinson -Pat- 
man  Act  in  1936.  that  practice  was  out- 
lawed :  and  A  4  P  turned  to  other  meth- 
ods. Their  lawyers  Induced  the  sellers 
to  reduce  their  price  further  to  the  A  fc  P 
in  an  amotmt  equal  to  what  the  commis- 
sion had  been.  The  allowance  thus  be- 
came a  mark-down  on  the  price  shown 
on  the  invoice,  and  this  was  called  net 
taiying.  The  Federal  Trade  Cwnmission 
issued  a  cease-£{hd-<lesist  order  outlaw- 
ing that  practice.  Tbm  the  Atlantic  1 
Pacific  bought  directly  from  the  sup- 
pliers and  refused  to  buy  from  suppliers 
who  sold  to  any  other  firms  through 
Itfokers.  The  A  l<  P  continued  as  usual 
to  get  its  usual  lower  price,  and  the  sup- 
pUer  had  to  make  his  profit  out  of  liis 
other  customers  at  higher  prices.  The 
eonpetitors  of  A  fc  P  had  to  pass  their 
disadrantace  bi  wholesale  buying  on  to 
their  customers  in  higher  prices. 

In  the  A  fc  P  case  ft  was  shown  that 
A  fc  P  Iwught,  sold,  and  distributed  to 
the  American  people  each  year  $1,750.- 
000.000  worth  of  food — billions,  not  mil- 
lions. In  my  optnion,  a  $5,000  fine 
figured  on  this  lorn-over  5s  even  less  than 
a  licoxse  fee  for  the  criminal  actions  of 
vtiich  A  fc  P  was  found  guilty.  It  is  a 
's  penny  contemptuously  tossed 
out  tay  tt>e  taioated  offender. 

B  was  sliovn  m  the  case  that  A  fc  P 
iMd  fi.412  stares  located  in  3.436  cities. 
Thus  a  $5,000  fine  was  less  than  $1  a 


store,  and  hardly  more  than  $1  per  city 
in  which  A  fc  P  operated.  Could  then 
be  any  more  effective  demonstration  of 
how  much  a  mockery  of  justice  it  is  for 
the  Government  to  be  held  down  to  ti>e 
imposition  of  a  $5,000  fine  in  cases  of 
this  nature? 

And  do  not  be  misled  and  think  that 
the  convictions  in  this  case  were  Just 
technical  convictions  and  that  the  ac- 
tions of  which  A  &  P  and  its  backers 
were  found  guilty  were  not  morally  rep- 
rehensible. I  ask  you  to  read  the  court 
decisions  both  in  the  trial  court  and  in 
the  court  of  appeals.  Incidentally,  there 
were  no  dissenting  opiruons.  and  the  de- 
fendants did  not  even  attempt  to  take 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  fc  P  had  a  racket,  the  Impunity  and 
ingeniousness  of  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  absolutely  shocking  and  demoralizing. 
I  use  the  words  "shocking"  and  "de- 
moralizing" deliberately,  because  the 
A  fc  P  racket,  criminally  enriching  its 
promoters,  was  also  cunningly  devised 
so  that  the  customers  of  A  fc  P.  to  the 
extent  that  they  obtained  cheaper  prices, 
were  really  made  parlies  to  the  crime  to 
the  extent  that  they  shared  in  the  crim- 
inal "take." 

The  average  housewife  may  say,  and 
the  A  fc  P  promoters  expected  tier  to 
say:  "What  is  wrong  with  A  fc  P  if  I  can 
get  sometlUng  cheaper  there,  or  if  an 
A  fc  P  store  is  satisfied  with  a  profit  of 
1  ^2  cents  or  one-half  cent  on  a  dollar?" 
Of  course,  she  does  not  know  that  very 
often,  through  one  derice  or  another, 
through  selling  her  company  brands,  for 
Instance,  instead  of  standard  brands, 
she  may  be  paying  more  than  she  might 
pay  elsewhere. 

But  more  important,  does  the  house- 
wife who  got  something  cheaper  at  the 
A  fc  P  know  that,  as  shown  in  that  case, 
the  A  fc  P.  in  giving  her  reduced  prices 
and  operating  on  the  barest  percentage 
of  profit  in  many  instances,  and  even 
losses,  was  simply  sharing  with  its  cus- 
tomers ill-gotten  gains,  criminally  ob- 
tained by  A  fc  P? 

Let  me  quote  here,  in  this  connection, 
something  that  the  court  said,  m  the 
AfcPcase: 

One  cannot  eecape  the  conclusion  on  tbe 
7ery  substantial  erldence  here,  as  one  toOawn 
the  derious  manipulations  of  A  A  P  to  get 
price  advantages,  tix&i  it  succeeded  in  obtaio- 
Log  preferential  discounts  not  by  force  of  its 
lar$e  purchasing  power  and  the  buying  ad- 
rantage  which  goes  therewith,  btit  through 
Its  abu=e  of  that  power  by  tbe  threats  to 
boycott  ruppUers  and  place  them  on  ita  ladl- 
Tldcal  blacklist,  and  by  threau  to  go  Into  the 
manufacturing  and  processing  business  it- 
self, since  it  already  possessed  a  considerable 
establishment  and  experience  that  would  en- 
able it  to  get  qui/'kly  and  rueceasfully  Into 
suth  <CT<ft*iM«  tf  a  recalcitrant  supplier,  proc- 
CSHT.  er  manufacturer  did  aoc  yield.  Tbe 
A  A  P  organization  was  urged  to  keep  secret 
whatever  preferences  it  received  Tbese  pred- 
atory diseavnts  and  other  prefereoecs 
amooatad  to  2206  percent  of  A  A  P's  total 
proAu  in  1939.  22.47  in  IMO.  and  aC60  per- 
cent in  IMl. 

It  is  with  all  this  tn  mind  that  I  say  to 
the  gentlonen  of  this  House  that  the 
amount  of  fine  now  permitted  xmder  tiw 
Sbennan  Act  should  be  $50jON.  not 
$5,000  and  this.  I  am  sure,  is  why  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  feeis  tbe  same  way. 
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Let  this  crime  have  a  real  fine  attached 
to  it.  Let  the  courts  know  that  Congress 
means  business  and  that  Congress  re- 
gards thi5  crime  as  a  real  crime.  I  proph- 
esy that,  if  my  bill  is  enacted  Into  law. 
then  not  only  will  we  see  substantial  fines 
Imposed  by  the  courts,  but  prison  sen- 
tences as  well,  under  the  present  1-year 
provision  which  the  courts,  up  to  now. 
have  not  been  disposed  to  use. 

The  Atlantic  Commission  Co .  other- 
wise known  as  ACCO.  was  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries used  by  A  ft  P  to  do  much  of  its 
dirty  work  in  forcing  .suppliers  to  sell  to 
It  at  grossly  unfair  prices  and  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  Profits  made  by  ACCO  and 
by  other  A  It  P  subsidiaries  or  divisions 
would  be  a5.signed  to  A  It  P's  various  re- 
tail stores  In  varying  percentages,  de- 
pending on  how  hard  competing  stores 
were  to  be  hit.  Thus  certain  A  k  P 
stores  could  continue  to  operate  without 
any  actual  profit  of  their  own.  or  almost 
no  profit,  or  even  with  a  loss.  A  It  P  did 
not  care.  The  more  stores  A  It  P  had. 
and  the  more  merchandl.se  it  .sold,  the 
more  ACCO  or  its  other  agencies  were  in 
a  position  to  buy  from  suppliers.  ThLs 
simply  meant  a  bigger  stick  which  ACCO 
and  the  rest  could  wield  in  coercing  sup- 
pHers.  which  would  then  have  to  pass 
their  losses  on  to  independent  grocers  in 
Uic  form  of  higher  prices,  which  their 
Otttomers  would  have  to  pay.  provided 
the!«e  independent  grocers  did  not  go  out 
«rf  buMneas. 

Cms  the  housewife  know,  for  instance, 
that  A  li  P.  as  shown  in  the  court  records, 
did  not  depend  upon  its  retail  stores  to 
make  more  than  10  percent  or  so  of  its 
entire  profits?  Does  she  know  that  A  It 
P  depended  upon  its  retail  stores  not  so 
much  to  make  (profits  as  to  build  up  a 
rctaadnf  power  which  it  could 
did  vm  to  blackjack  suppliers 
tale  wQlng  to  A  It  P  at  less  than  reason- 
able prices,  prices  vhat  were  discrimina- 
tory as  against  independent  grocers,  and 
atraductions  that  could  not  be  accounted 
for  solely  by  reason  of  volume?  Does  she 
know  that  A  It  P  was  able  to  purchase. 
for  male  to  its  customers,  at  these  lower 
prlees  only  by  threats  of  putting  recal- 
citrant suppliers  out  of  business,  of  boy- 
cotting them  or  adopting  other  illegal 
as  found  by  the  court? 
the  housewife  know  that,  even 
though  she,  under  this  dishonest  system. 
may  at  times  obtain  cheaper  prices,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  suppliers  of 
A  ft  P  were  forced  to  sell  to  A  It  P  at  too 
cheap  a  price,  other  housewives  pur- 
rtiartiftf  at  other  stores  must  make  up  the 
dSBtrtnce  :*  Does  she  know  that  the  sup- 
pliers who  are  forced  to  sell  to  A  A  P 
at  too  cheap  a  price  must  then  charge 
other  grocery  concerns  higher  prices  to 
make  up  the  difference,  and  that  these 
other  concerns  must  then  pass  on  the 
difference  to  their  customers,  who  are 
the  other  housew^ives  of  America? 

If  the  American  housewife  would  real- 
ize all  this,  she  would  see  that  the  A  t  P 
method  of  doing  business,  which  was 
found  criminal  by  the  court,  was  so  de- 
vised as  to  gain  nothing  for  American 
as  a  whole,  but  that  all  A  It  P 
teaporarOy  at  least,  to  let  its 
customers  in  on  some  of  its  illegal  profits. 
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I  say  "  :emporarily"  because  it  Is  ob- 
vious tha  .  if  A  It  P  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  t  lese  operations,  there  will  soon 
be  no  more  competing  grocery  stores  at 
all,  and  then  A  4  P  and  chains  like  it. 
would  noi  even  have  to  pretend  to  keep 
their  prl  es  low  In  order  to  attract  a 
tremendOLis  number  of  customers.  The 
obvious  r;ason  is  they  would  have  the 
customer;  anyhow  and  they  would  be 
eld  a  "big  stick"  so  as  to  club 
into  giving  them  cut-rate 
;n  without  dividing  any  of  the 
profits  w:  th  their  own  retail  customers. 
Once  monopoly  is  really  in  the  saddle. 
all  incertlve  for  "passing  on"  such 
profits.  01  a  share  of  the  profits,  is  re- 
moved. 

ACCO  i  id  not  buy  cheaper,  or  get  the 
merchanc  ise  to  A  It  P  cheaper,  just  be- 
cause it  b  jught  more  at  a  time,  or  A  It  P 
could  use  more  at  a  time.  The  court 
decision  makes  that  clear.  Suppliers 
were  forced  to  sell  to  A  It  P,  or  for  the 
use  of  A  I:  P.  at  cut-rate  prices — "or  else." 

As  the  *ourt  said: 

It  Is  pre  bably  true  that  many  actions  of 
defendanU  of  which  the  Government  com- 
plains, sta  idlng  alone,  are  devoid  of  wrong- 
ful charac  ter,  but  when  the  fabric  woven 
from  then  is  considered  as  a  whole  and  it 
appears  ct  ntaminated  by  a  corrupt  thread 
rtinnlng  t  iroughout  the  completed  texture. 
the  whole  become  a  tainted  product  and  all 
partaictng  n  Its  creation,  having  voluntarily 
contribute  I  to  the  structure,  are  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  fabrication.  The  con- 
duct of  A  :C0  is  the  rotten  thread  of  the 
fabric,  and  it  so  permeates  the  entire  teztiire 
and  ties  together  the  other  threads  as  to 
result  in  i  n  Imperfect,  an  illegal  product — 
unra— onai  ile  Interference  with  competition 
and  power  to  mono;>ollze.  With  the  flaw  of 
ACCO's  tanted  record  permeating  all  the 
operations  of  A  4c  P's  Integrated  system,  the 
activities  cf  A  ft  P  other  than  those  directly 
involving  ACCO  talte  on  a  polluted  colored 
light.  Ma  ilpulatlon  of  gross  profit  rates,  at 
times  suffl  :lently  to  do  away  entirely  with 
retail  proi  It,  In  competition,  procurement, 
and  enjoyi  aent  of  buying  preferences  here- 
tofore disc  issed.  whether  in  the  form  of  dis- 
criminator T  discounts,  advertising  allow- 
ances, or  otherwise,  supplementing  retail 
earnings,  (ir  overcoming  4eflclts  with  earn- 
ings of  nru  nuf acturlng  sutwidiaries,  the  cof- 
fee depart!  aent  and  ACCO.  and  other  actions 
heretofore  mentioned,  even  though  some  one 
or  all  of  them  standing  alone  might  not 
amount  ti»  a  violation  of  the  law.  when 
coupled  a  id  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  activlt  es  of  ACCO,  refiect  IneviUbly  the 
misuse  of  defendants'  power  In  competition 
with  otheiB  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create 
undue  interference  with  commerce — undue 
restraint  cf  trade — of  such  character  as  to 
result  In  monopoly. 
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been  engaged  in  its  criminal 

:i>me  20  years  before  the  Gov- 

(  aught  up  with  it.    It  was  mak- 

cr^inal  profit  on  these  criminal 

these  20  years.    The  expense 

QoVemment  In  prosecuting  A  It  P 

obtaining  conviction  can  hardly 

Yet.  when  it  was  all  over. 

he  courts  had  fully  spoken  and 

foutil   the   defendants   guilty   "in 

form  as  charged  in  the  in- 

and  I  respectfully  refer  the 

of  this  House  to  the  extensive 

that  information — the  maxi- 

that  could  be  imposed  on  any 


and 


<f 


defendant  was  $5,000  for  each  of  two 
coimts. 

I  submit  that  the  law  cannot  continue 
in  this  state  and  that  the  Congress  has 
the  duty  to  increase  this  amount  to  a 
realistic  figure.  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  bill,  as  Intro- 
duced by  me. 


Prescrriaf  a  Sound  Tradihoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NZW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  Sunday.  June  5 : 

PKZSEXVING  A  SOUND  TBAOmON 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  Brooklyn,  the 
City  of  Churches,  should  have  as  one  of  its 
best-loved  celebrations.  Anniversary  Day,  the 
annual  Sunday  school  parade.  This  is  a 
festival  peculiar  to  Brooklyn,  one  that  haa 
been  continuing  for  120  years,  ever  since  the 
first  few  starched  and  scrubbed  youngsters 
marched  proudly  down  the  streets  of  Brook- 
lyn Heights  In  commemoration  of  the  found- 
ing of  Brooklyn's  first  Stinday  schools  in  1816. 
There  has  never  been  anything  quite  like  It 
anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

There  were  only  four  Protestant  churches 
in  Brooklyn  in  those  days.  Now  there  are 
300  Sunday  schools  sending  about  90.000 
youngsters  to  the  parade  which  has  to  be 
held  In  27  divisions  throughout  the  sprawling 
borough.  But  the  basic  spirit  remains  the 
same — it  la  a  tangible  expression  of  the  In- 
terest in  religious  teaching  of  our  Protestant 
churches  and  their  pride  In  the  youngsters 
to  whom  they  impart  that  teaching.  As  it 
has  for  a  century  and  two  decades,  the  parade 
cuts  across  denominational  lines  to  stress  the 
common  faith. 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  Anni- 
versary Day  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  of  their  time. 
Presidents  have  not  thought  It  beneath  them 
to  review  the  upright  little  boys  and  girls 
taking  part  In  the  parade.  The  mayor,  the 
borough  president,  and  the  governor  tnuU- 
tlotially  appear.  This  year  Governor  Dewey's 
trip  abroad  will  keep  him  away,  but  be  will 
be  ably  represented  by  Acting  Gov.  Joe  R. 
Hanley.  The  rest  of  thu  years  roster  of 
notables  is  as  distinguished  as  last  year's. 
when  Gen.  Dwlght  Eisenhower  led  the  list. 
Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche.  the  United  States  medi- 
ator, one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  our  day. 
and  Harold  Stassen,  a  noted  religious  leader 
and  political  figure.  In  addition  to  twlng 
president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  among  the  guests.  As  he  has  for 
many  yean,  former  AmtMMsador  to  Germany 
James  W.  Gerard  wUl  stand  beside  his  old 
friend,  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles 
C.  Locltwood.  in  the  parade  reviewing  stand. 
And  these  comprise  only  a  fraction  of  the 
distinguished  men  hnd  women  from  Brook- 
lyn and  elsewhere  who  will  be  present. 

We  are  proud  of  this  note  array,  but  It 
must  be  stressed  that  we  are  prouder  stlU 
of  the  f>arade  whose  pro«(ress  this  newspaper, 
as  an  institution  only  slightly  younger,  has 
recorded  and  applauded  through  the  decades 
Today,  more  than  ever.  In  a  day  of  shift  lug 
and  sometimes  confused  values,  we  welcooM 
lu  message  of  good  wUl.  cooperation,  aad 
ever-renewing  faltii. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  prwHsTLT/ueiii 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9  194$ 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  here  for  the  aoore  cer- 
tain consideration  of  the  Members  of 
ConsresB  an  important  statement  of 
Edward  G  CoU. 

Mr.  Coll  is  the  capable  and  aggres- 
sive president  of  branch  20  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postal  Supervisors. 
He  is  an  example  of  the  excellent  kind 
of  leadership  that  is  coming  to  the  front 
in  our  postal  organ  zations 

Mr.  Coil's  testimony  l)efore  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Post  Office  arul 
Civil  Service  Committee  emphasizes  a 
situation  in  the  postal  pay  schedule  that 
merits  prompt  attention. 

The  sUtement  of  Mr  Coil  follows: 

I  am  Btfward  G  Coll.  pnaMnU  of  the 
Plttstourgli.  Vm.,  tinnrh  of  the  Wattofisl  Aaso- 
etetkm  at  Postal  Supervteon 

Coapeneatlon  In  our  economy  ts  tMned  en 
•MHty  and  responsibility,  and  cumpensxtton 
Mitfbuuily  li  Increased  In  direct  ratio  to  the 
g:ovtli  in  ability  and  responsibility. 

However,  the  present  Rrclaastflcatlon  Act 
of  1902.  IS  amended,  and  the  enforcing  regu- 
latkies  concerning  orertime.  penalizes  the 
poalai  supenlsm  in  erery  grace,  regardless 
Of  bis  greater  ability,  more  exacting  dtrtles. 
Kid  heavier  ifapansiblPtles. 

Statistics  coaapttatf  in  Pittsburgh  on  the 
•■mlacs  of  100  employees  in  all  types  of 
•■■ICBWients  at  the  ti.S60  grade  indicate  the 
arerage  annual  wa(»  was  >3.tW1>  In  IMS. 
Compare  tbls  wltb  fiJSf  JS.  wMdl  was  the 
arenige  compensation  of  his  soperrlscHr.  the 
dert  In  chaii^e  The  emirioyees.  It  Is  reautlly 
seen,  earned  tS  31  mere  during  the  year  than 
tbeir  soperrtsors. 

Poor  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  grade  fore- 
men were  slightly  more  rortmatc.  In  Pitts- 
burgh they  earned  3  8  centa  per  bear  more 
than  the  13.390  employees.  Consider  t&la: 
Foremen  with  at  least  30  and  as  many  ijt 
100  men  to  supeivtee:  the  complete  respon- 
attmij  for  the  operation  of  a  section:  an 
tBttaate  knowledge  of  the  section  and  Its 
related  activities,  as  well  aa  the  ability  to 
more  the  work  lewd  along  nnooCtxly  and  efll- 
elently — all  this  for  3  8  cents  more  per  hour 

The  glaring  inequalities  at  the  present  act 
are  nowhere  more  In  erldence  than  In  tbe 
station  supenlaury  field.  Here  rcsponstUIl- 
ties  are  rarted  and  arduous.  In  addttton  to 
being  peraaaaHy  raspoiiflMii  for  weU  over 
8130.000  anntially  tn  each  and  cash  Items,  the 
84.390  grade  superintendent  must  superrlse 
the  wtirk  of  from  16  to  25  employees:  meet 
the  public  In  the  statlcm  and  still  keep  up- 
wards of  30.000  patrons  satisfied  with  their 
mall  service.  This  he  must  do  at  a  salary 
which,  in  Plttsbarch.  is  only  CJ  cents  mere 
per  boor  than  that  at  hli  top  grade  employee. 

IronlcallT.  tbe  station  superintendent  at 
84.130  in  Plttsbtirgh  received  827  78  less  last 
year  ttian  his  associate  superintendent-  and 
roremen  at  84.080. 

The  local  -tatlaci  superintendents  at  84.250 
rscalied  only  88  more  per  month  than  the 
aiwl    station    aaperlntendenta    at 
'^'nt*'  thair  baae  pay  alone  entitled 
to  a  rtia II  litis!  at  8ie.SS. 

naturally,  these  dUIerencca  are  baaed  prt- 
aarily  on  the  ovarUoM  mmpniMftnn  re- 
ceived by  employasa  aad  aupanlaBn  at  and 
below  the  84JQS0  grade.    Owrtixne  romf.erv- 


mtUm  to  all  supervisors  would  eilnilnate  this 
obvious  Injustice. 

Loofcvtty  compenaatkn  la  reeofnttlon  of 
filtoalcqs  .ervtce  over  a  period  of  time. 
Joattea  4mmmmdm  that  the  supervisor  be  given 
fun  eoBildsratlon  in  any  longevity  measure. 
CooglMB  has  rec  gnized  that  clerks,  carriers, 
aad  aMll  handlers  are  entitled  to  It  Super- 
visors should  also  be  recognized  based  on 
tbdr  yean  of  faithful  and  efllcient  service 

It  Is  the  belief  of  o«tr  organization  that  fair 
and  equitable  compensation  schedules 
should  Include: 

(a>  P!ve-hUBdr«d-dollar  differential  be- 
tween tbe  top-fTMte  derk  and  the  lowest 
paid  BUpamnjr 

(b>  OMTttaae  compensation  to  mR  super- 
vtson  regardless  of  their  desgnattoo. 

(e>  Loagrvlty  beneflu  be  ezteiided  to  all 
•apervisars  baaed  on  their  total  years  of 
serrlce. 

Revision  of  the  postal  pay  schedules  as 
propowd  will  raise  tbe  morale  of  the  pcetal 
sopcrvlaors  and  serve  ia  an  tnspuatlon  to 
achieve  maximum  producttvtty.  It  will  pro- 
duce a  bettsr  type  supervisor.  In  that  ocber 
highly  capable  and  efllclent  personnel  will 
a  -"ire  to  tbe  posttlcm.  and  It  will  attract  to 
the  post  cSce  the  highest  t3rpe  of  personnel 
in  view  of  the  greater  rewards  offered  for 
advancement. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  tbe 
yoa  have  given  me  to  present  this 


Beiored  Professor  Passes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAaaACHuscTTS 

in  THE  BOCaS  OP  BSPRCSEirr  ATIVES 

ThurvUiv.  June  9   1949 

Mr.  DCWOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently Dr.  Walter  Elmer  EkWaw.  pro- 
fessor of  geocraphy  at  Clark  UaJrerslty. 
In  my  bone  dty  of  Worcester.  Mass.. 
passed  to  his  heavenly  reward. 

Dr.  Ekblaw  was  a  beiored  citizen,  an 
eminent  scholar  and  an  exemplars- 
teacher. 

Widely  kiwvn  in  the  scientific  worid 
as  a  ceograpber.  biolocfst.  and  botanist, 
be  was  chosen,  in  1913.  botanist  and 
geotogist  for  tbe  MacMilian  Cnxrker  land 
cxpecUtloa. 

Also  an  ornithologist  of  wide  repute 
he  had  conducted  for  many  years,  under 
the  name  of  Wake  Robin,  the  Wcurester 
.^iTwT^y  Telegram  column  on  birds  and 
other  nature  toirics.  He  contnbuied  to 
tbe  local  and  natlooal  newspapers  many 
articles  on  world  geognpbj.  biatOKT.  and 
peoples. 

ffis  raried  career  included  a  keen  in- 
terest In  politics  and  ci\-ic  affairs. 

Our  comnunity  mounxB  the  passmg  of 
a  beloved,  distinguisbed  citixen:  the  Na- 
tiSB  taas  lost  a  champton  of  American 
cy;  the  world  aill  miss  an  ener- 


getic adrocate  of  honorable  peace. 

Dr.  Ekblaw's  loss  is  paramount  to  his 
family  but  his  multitudinous  friends  and 
mtm^Mtn  siDcereiy  share  their  grcsu  sor- 
rov. 

The  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared !n  the  Worcester  Telegram  of 
JtB»  «,  134S.  appropriately  presents  the 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Ablaw's  fellow  dti- 


Dr.  W.  Bmer  KkMaw.  long  profearor  of 
gecigraphv  at  Clark  University,  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  knowledge  and  a  citlarn  of 
the  lilghest  type  Although  ppography  was 
his  main  field,  he  was  also  an  explorer,  geolo- 
gist, archeoioglst .  botanist,  and  ornithol- 
ogist. His  fund  of  Information  about  tbe 
structure  of  the  earth  and  Its  effects  on  the 
htrtory  of  mankind,  about  trees  and  ffowers. 
atwtit  birds  and  other  wild  life,  was  amazing. 

^e  was  an  able  writer,  as  readera  of  his 
Wake  Robin  articles  in  the  Sunday  Tele- 
gram and  his  Monday  coluinn  in  the  Tele- 
gram well  know  In  the  classroom  and  on 
tbe  public  lecttire  platftvm  be  bad  tbe  true 
scholar's  gift  of  explaining  things  in  simple, 
clear  and  Interesting  fashion. 

There  was  nothing  cold  or  aloof  In  his 
interest  In  hu  profession.  His  love  of  nature 
and  of  the  t^eauties  of  the  earth  was  deep- 
rooted  and  sincere,  and  be  was  the  fnrnd 
of  man  m  all  lands. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  peace.  b«t  ha 
was  no  padflst.  He  was  quick  to  denounce 
evU.  and  be  was  ever  the  champlcvi  of  the 
enslaved  and  the  oppressed.  He  «U1  b« 
sadty  missed,  not  only  at  Clark  and  by  aU 
who  knew  blm.  bat  also  by  eountleas  othcra 
who  get  pleasure  and  Inspiration  from  his 
writing. 


HcMrial  Day  AiUress  of  Hob.   Ralph 
Harvey,  of  ladiawi 


KXTEN8ICW  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CEUL  M  HARDEN 

or  an-.AXA 
IK  THE  HOCSI  OF  RSPRESCNT  ATIVE  3 

Thurxdmt.  J^ne  9.  1949 

Mr.  HARDEN  Mj\  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remariu  in  tbe  Rsc- 
CBO,  I  include  the  foilowing  address  by 
Hod.  Ral."^  Haktxt.  of  Indiana,  at  the 
Manorial  Day  services  at  Center\ilie, 
Ind.: 


Tboae  who  nada  poartbU  this  gathering 
are  to  be  aowipMmanted.  They  are  ever 
mindf  ol  of  all  «a  owe  our  bcvate  4aad.  They 
are  likewise  awart  of  the  respooalMUtics  that 
waigh  heavily  uprn  the  living. 

Oa  this  Memorial  Day  wa  take  solemn  rec- 
ognition of  our  estate — otir  Indlvldtiaa  wel- 
fare. o«w  position  aa  a  society,  and  our 
pnrpOBS  as  a  Ration  of  free  people.  In 
mind  and  sptrtt  we  offer  aiaaple  **^'>»«  (or 
the  gobdnaaa  that  still  prevails  In  the  worid. 
We  ackaowladge.  with  like  husoUlty.  our  debt 
to  the  departed  Isglnna  of  tlic  grave  who  sac- 
rlficad  their  lives  to  drive  back  the  forces  of 
evil  and  tyraxuiy. 

In  this  hour  of  Intematlnnal  stress,  when 
ao  much  of  tha  world  is  suSenng  and  la  ei^ 
slaved,  we  mart  not  despair  We  would  do 
better.  In  tribute  to  our  dead,  to  Keep  sight 
cf  the  cause  they  served,  the  high  hopes  that 
gave  them  courage,  and  the  way  of  life  they 
so  valiantly  defended.  We.  In  tha  eoaEsa  eC 
our  dally  UrU^g.  must  keep  *'**«—  aud  liv- 
vlolatc  the  torch  of  frectfooa  that  they  pre- 
served through  the  dark  lispitlj  of  battle. 
Tbe  battle  for  frcedooa  aovor  anda.  It  dates 
back  to  man's  earliast  hour  aa  a  ctvlllaed 
being:  it  will  date  onward  uatU  aU  i— nklad 
dwells  hanr^nlcualy  In  the  fuiitUaaaat  of 
Divine  teachings. 

The  twentieth-century  wiald  wa  share  la 
now  engaged  in  a  fatdul  aSnmla.  Ureat 
areas  of  land  and  naany  "■*"*--^"  of 
are  lavoivad.  At  stake  is  the 
whether  tree  wmmm.  ahaU  rule  thSMaslwBS  ^ 
acsiaent.  or  the  tetaUtadan  state  shaQ 
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and  Inllnlblc.  Not  untU  that  fun* 
tUl  qumikon,  wKwpaMlt  Um  tfw 
Uoj  oC  whole  nattctM  and  ptoplM>  haa  baeo 
rc»olrcd  thaU  we  attain  the  dlAciilt  goal  at 
peace  and  Mcutltj.  In  the  interim,  vbettocr 
a  matter  c:  weeka  or  of  7«an,  tbe  vorld  U 
subject  to  an  uneaay  tnice  and  we  of  America 
must  tend  the  peace  or  find  ourselves  em- 
feBollad  iB  var. 

Oar  aMettng  here  maj  seem  leas  Impor- 
tant than  a  recent  one  at  Lake  Success.  To 
ua.  too.  this  must  stem  a  far  less  auspicious 
oeeMAoB  than  the  present  session  of  fbe 
CooncU  of  FOralgn  Ministers  In  Paris.  But 
for  us  the  aaaalnc  o<  recent  hUtof7  should 
be  DO  teas  claar  titan  to  thosa  who  rtpnaent 
ua  Ui  tiM  work  of  tha  United  Nattooa.  and 
tka  raalltl«3  oC  w«rt4  affairs  should  be  as 
accoratalj  appralMd  by  tia  as  by  those  choaen 
to  opialn  our  alma  at  any  intcmatloiul 
coolereoce. 

Our  countrr.  twice  cau(ht  up  in  the  bolo- 
eaoat  of  a  world-wide  conflict,  has  emerfcd 
■a  tlM  atroofaat  amgla  political  power  exist- 
tag  on  the  faee  ot  the  earth  todaj.  This  is 
the  Mo.  1  Uct  ct  world  life.  It  may  dtsturb 
aome  capitals,  plaaae  others,  and  irk  a  few, 
but  it  la  undcntood  bjr  all  of  tt^m.  It  must 
be  accepted,  too.  by  ail  of  us.  for  American 
declaions.  American  purposes,  snd  American 
actions  co-istitute  the  main  thread  as  de- 
▼elopmecu  and  evenu  weave  the  pattern 
of  current  history. 

Aa  a  rlTsl  in  the  world  arena.  America  faces 
lluasla.  This  again  Is  a  hard  and  undeniable 
fact  Between  these  rflanU.  their  actual  and 
potential  pavers,  hangs  the  ultimate  fate  oi 
many  lands.  Between  these  giants,  too.  is 
DO  forthrtgbt  differeaoe  of  amtHtlona.  but  a 
crucial  one  of  claahlng  Ideaa  aotf  Ideals. 
noaa  this  baale  and  irreconcilable  conflict 
of  tdaologlea  whether  men  are  masters  or 
acrranta  of  the  aute— emerges  the  narrow 
bedrock  upon  which  all  nations  of  the  world 
must  strive  to  build  the  peace. 

Btaee  we.  aa  a  people,  are  bent  upon  peace 
rather  than  war,  this  is  an  appropriate  In- 
terval for  Btock  taking  Here  In  an  stmos- 
pbare  of  calm  and  quiet,  we  would  sec  our- 
aelTcs  aa  others  see  tis. 

Four  years  ago  the  war- weary  natkma  of 
the  world  set  out  to  organixe  an  interna- 
tional agency.  Their  best  efforts  to  lay  the 
coruerstone  for  the  Tuture  peace  and  security 
of  all  were  achieved  by  the  ratification  of  a 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organization — 
known  throughout  our  universe  today  as  the 
United  Nations.  It.  on  that  day  4  years  ago. 
was  our  best  hope  for  peace:  It  remains  that 
today,  otir  best  Instrumentality  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  war. 

In  Tolunteertng  to  help  estMblUb  the 
United  Nations,  we  reversed  the  stand  we 
had  taken  after  World  War  I.  Then,  as  a 
major  world  power,  we  withheld  a  binding 
aanction  uf  the  League  of  Nations,  and  today 
we  reeognlaa  that  our  forbearance  left  that 
agency  teeapable  of  exploring  the  field  of 
international  adjuatment.  compromise,  and 
arbitration  neceassry  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

Otir  poaltire  aid  to  the  United  Nations  ts 
not  all  we  have  undertaken  In  the  quest  for 
a  laertng  peace  Less  than  3  years  ago  we 
the  Marshall  plan.  More  recently 
joined  the  signatory  natluna  of  the 
Attaltlc  Pact,  though  our  adherence  to  thU 
mutual  defense  pledge  awalta  approval  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  Ptnally.  we  are 
engaged  now  m  a  study  of  whether  we  ahould 
arm  western  Burope  and  this  problem  will 
•OQta  be  acted  upon  m  Congress. 

aa  honorable  and  con- 
are  thoae  who  would  see 
this  country  stand  apart  from,  rather  than 
take  a  part  in.  the  complexity  of  world  af- 
felra.  For  us.  however,  who  stand  at  the 
brink  of  the  atomic  era.  the  age-old  barriers 
between  countries  and  continents  are  du- 
•ppeartnn      DUtances  are  measured  In  mln- 
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lire 
geixed 


utea  rati  cr  than  miles,  and  by  land.  sea.  and 
atr  ac tenia  ta  doaing  the  chasms  of  time  and 
the  corridors  of  convenience.     Our 
genius,  as  reflected  In  output  of 
,  and  factory  leaves  us.  too.  with 
th4n  we  can  consume,  so  that  markets 
vital   to  keep   us   abreast   of   a 
to  keen  competition  and  revolu- 
kdvancement. 
Whate  rer  may   be  the  errors  and  i>hort- 
}f  America's  present  foreign  (wl teles, 
t  )e  in«ptrlng  realization  that  we  have 
patriotism  above  party  politics.    Since 
ol  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  stood  be- 
world  as  a  bipartisan  entity,  our 
cotimltments  subject  to  debate  and  no 
taken   without   a   pooling  of  our 
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nx>nt>u  ago.  for  example,  we  had 

Congress,    while    today    that 

ontroUed  by  Democrats.     Kven  so. 

questions   of   foreign   policy 

lawmakers  have  acted  according 

Individual    consciences.     To    deal 

bejond  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 

Houae  and  Senate  have  cooperated 

President    to    distinguish    them- 

an  American  Congress.    This  dis- 

jnlty  does  not  preclude  the  right 

to  air  Ita  grievance,  but  when 

of  action  Is  approved.  It  bears  but 

namk — American . 

mpJcing  of  peace  Is  a  less  spectacular 
the  waging  of  war.  but  In  terms 
determination,   and  skill.  It  calls 
siolllar  outpouring  of  resources.    Thus 
ifiswered  in  the  briefest  possible  way 
those  who  are  losing  patience  with 
of  the  United  Nations,  but  those, 
entertain  grave  mLsRlvlngs  about 
and   grants   under   the   European 
plan.     Let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
dual  Job  that  America  Is  execut- 
others  nttaln  peace  and  at  the 
preserve    the    blessing    without 
Itself  is  meaningleas — the  free- 
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no  Impartial  and  objective  witneas 

t4rtuous  prograas  of  the  United  Na- 

be  at  a  loss  to  explain  Its  frus- 

An    unbiased    review    of    Its    long 

deliberations — the   sessions   of   the   General 

the    powerful    Security    Council, 

specialized  subagencies — makes 

a  single  fact:   Whatever  the  free 

to  Insure  peace,  Russia  and 

puppets  oppose  as  a  threat  to 

If  it  Is  not  enough  to  analyze 

tic  of  our  peace  odds — America, 

and    France    repeatedly    together, 

a  the  lone  dissenter  among  the 

World  War  II— then  the  larger  flg- 

Oeneral  Aaaembly  are  conclusive. 

voting  of  this  body,  as  many  as 

have  seen   their  efloru  blocked 


talks 


full- 


itio;  IS 
S4vlet. 

of  the  slow  progress  of  the  United 

ts  movement  Is  steady  and  its  di- 

{ht.     It  Is  clearing  the  way  for  the 

that   await  it.     The  establUh- 

permanent  headquarters,  the  cre- 

-time  secretariats,  and  a  wUllug- 

dilegates  to  go  back  again  and  again 

CO  iference  table  are  reassuring  mlle- 

fo    nation,    large    or    small,    has 

Ita  membership:    additional   na- 

leeklng  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and 

differences  of  views  and  interests 

sovereignties  are  being  so  exposed 

opinion  that  a  dominant  body  ot 

ill  prevail  or  that  obstinate  dls- 

11  forfeit  their  right  to  the  friend- 

(  ighbors 

American  Congresa,  after  strenu- 

voted    overwhelming    approval 

1  plan,  our  Nation  embarked 

most   daring  venture   in   Its   170 

Here  for  the  first  time  in  all 

lUatory  a  nation  emerging  trtum- 

war  chose  to  share  tta  material 

with  thoae  that  had  loct  thetra 
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union. 


In  the  waging  of  that  war.  Here,  too.  In  the 
most  generoiis  gesture  of  faith  In  freedom 
that  mankind  has  witnessed,  one  people 
promised  to  hand  over  to  half  a  continent 
as  much  goods  and  aid  in  dollars  as  they 
paid  for  the  entire  operation  of  their  own 
national  government  In  each  of  the  years 
preceding  the  war.  This  unprecedented  act 
of  enlightened  self-interest  has  already 
achieved  notable  results. 

The  European -recovery  program,  boldly 
outlined  In  the  Marshall  plan  and  aggresive- 
ly  effectiuted  through  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  has  dealt  the  con- 
spiracy of  Communists  through  world  revo- 
lution a  body  blow.  Today  western  Europe 
Is  rapidly  attaining  economic  stability,  pre- 
war levels  of  production,  and  with  the  at- 
tendant moral  regeneration,  a  well-balanced 
scheme  of  political  independence.  Postwar 
Frsnce  and  Italy,  dangeroiialy  close  to  Com- 
munism a  year  ago.  are  flrmly  embracing  the 
tenets  and  institutions  they  once  knew, 
those  of  constitutions  I  democracy;  and 
Britain,  the  pacemaker  of  European  recovery, 
is  regaining  her  stature  as  a  partner  in  the 
free  world  despite  the  evolution  of  her  em- 
pire and  the  reallnement  of  her  domestic 
economy. 

In  the  future,  I  believe.  Americans  will 
hold  to  a  critical  accounting  the  activities 
of  ECA,  and  as  the  recovery  of  western  Eu- 
rope gathers  momenttim.  expect  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  slacken  our  aid 
in  order  that  Marshall -plan  countries  may 
cooperate  in  helping  themselves.  Nor  should 
a  lessening  of  the  ECA  Investment  carry 
with  It  any  automatic  guaranty  that  In 
place  of  plows  we  are  ready  to  ship  guns  to 
western  Europe,  for  the  problem  of  arming 
friendly  nations  Ls  one  that  miut  be  weighed 
in  the  light  of  other  international  consid- 
erations. 

To  round  out  the  picture  of  where  we 
stand  and  where  we  are  going— with  due  re- 
gard for  the  accomplished  facta  of  the 
United  Nations  and  ECA,  and  the  pending 
projecu  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  a  rearmed 
Europe — we  must  face  the  crises  that  en- 
gulf other  ports  of  the  world.  The  Berlin 
situation,  blowing  first  hot  and  then  cold, 
cannot  be  eased  until  the  Four  Powers  agree 
on  peace  treaty  terms  for  Germany  and 
Austria.  In  these  negotiations,  so  long  de- 
ferred, America's  aim  will  be  to  help  restore 
a  German  economy  worthy  of  the  name. 
Our  Government  erred  in  Its  advocacy  of 
the  Morgenthau  plan  and  at  hand  today 
Is  compelling  evidence  that  the  Ruhr  Valley, 
whatever  the  extent  of  its  international 
control,  must  be  restored  as  the  indtistrial 
furnace  of  western  Europe. 

There  remains  almost  half  the  globe,  with 
Its  hundreds  of  millions  In  population  and 
more  billions  In  resources,  to  which  our 
country  must  give  more  Intelligent  treat- 
ment in  the  future  than  It  has  In  the  past. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Immense  Middle 
East  and  Its  larger  adjacent  land  mass,  the 
Par  East.  In  the  next  20  years  this  vast 
domain,  with  untapped  wealth  and  peoples 
striving  for  political  expreaslon,  will  come 
to  play  a  vital  part  In  world  affairs,  and 
America  must  display  more  wisdom  and 
courage  than  has  marked  the  ahameful 
sacrifice  of  China  to  communism. 

A  reckoning  of  what  America  is  endeavor- 
ing to  do  beyond  its  shores  must  be  appraised, 
too.  In  the  light  of  what  we  as  a  nation  are 
doing  at  home. 

In  the  face  of  stem  realities,  we  are  build- 
ing a  peacetime  defense  system  larger  than 
any  previously  envisioned.'  It  Is  represented 
currently  by  an  annua!  tax  appropriation 
of  almost  gie.OOO.OOO.OOO.  With  this  ex- 
pansion of  oiu  armed  strength,  we  are  uni- 
fying the  components  of  our  NaUonal  De- 
fense Bstabllahmant  to  make  America  pre- 
eminent In  military  might.  While  much  of 
the  rearming  now  authorized  ts  of  a  long- 
term  nature,  it  hjs  been  Inttlsted  out  of 
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reeognltlan  that  another  war.  waged  with 
k  of  Incredible  speed  and  dcctructtee- 
be  flniahed  in  a  mere  60  days. 
'  of  vm  who  la  the  Nation's  behalf  moat 
•eC  ^lon  these  eoctly  eecontT  tmctartaklngs 
are  fully  aware  that  if  war  comes,  we  have 
spent  too  little:  if  not — as  we  pray — we  have 
•pent  too  much. 

To  all  of  ua.  the  |>aramoimt  elm  of  the 
United  States  should  be  clear :  At  home  and 
■feroad  we  ahaU  chensplon  the  eeoee  of  fi 
dsm.  We  belleea  tbBt  llberty-lovlac 
of  the  world  ratsst  be  guaranteed  tt 
to  chooee  their  form  of  gc 
tain  the  hMtltntlona  they  prefer,  and 
else  their  soTcrelgnty  without  threat,  eoer- 
dcn.  or  fear  of  Invaeloo.  We  have  do  ails- 
fuided  ambition  to  Americanize  the  world, 
but  we  do  D^  propoee  to  stand  by  while 
sinister  forces  of  a  Godlcaa  philosophy  seek 
to  bring  under  their  despoUc  control  thoee 
people  who  believe  In  self-government.  Jus- 
tice and  common  decency. 

Strong  as  otir  arms  may  become,  michty 
aa  is  our  indiutrlal  potential,  and  reeourceful 
aa  we  have  always  proved  In  meeting  the  test 
of  conflict,  there  abides  with  ua  a  strength 
that  we  must  dedicate  to  the  long  and  tiring 
•estfch  for  peace.  It  ts  that  intangible  but 
hardy  quality  of  the  free  man  which  has 
found  its  finest  exponent  In  the  American 
citizen.  It  ts  that  inner  forces  of  our  being 
which  gtres  us  the  will  to  do  our  best  in  all 
imdertaklngs  and  to  keep — against  every  er- 
ror, every  falltire,  and  every  advcrstty—our 
faith  in  Ood. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or  raKNSTXVsKlA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thitrsday.  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  O'NEnX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  a  splendid  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Scranton  Times  of  Jxme 
5. 1949,  paying  a  deserving  tribute  to  two 
very  gifted  yoiuig  men  of  the  anthracite 
regioa.  I  join  with  the  Scranton  Times 
in  extending  earnest  congratulations  to 
Cadet  Richard  T.  Carroltta  Sd.  and  Mid- 
shipman Wiliam  L.  Bryan,  and  I  wish 
them  success  in  their  careers. 

TOtTKC    MKM     WIN     BOKOeS 

News  stories  do  rot  necessarily  have  to  be 
about  war  and  blocd&hed.  acttcn  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  CouncU,  debates  in  Congresa 
or  great  strikes  to  arouse  public  mterest. 
The  best  proof  of  that  waa  the  atory  in  the 
Times  yesterday  about  two  local  yoarg  men 
who  won  honors  at  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis. It  is  a  fair  gucee  that  the  account  whicb 
told  that  Cadet  Capt.  Richard  T.  Canrolth  ad 
was  top  man  in  his  dasr.  at  West  Potnt  and 
Midshipman  William  L.  Bryan  waa  gradua- 
ted with  the  second  highe&t  honora  at  An- 
napcils.  sras  aa  widely  read  aa  any  item  in 
the  peper. 

Cadet  Carrolth  comes  from  Pcckrille.  MM- 
Khfpman  Bryan  from  Clarta  Snnunlt.  Both 
young  men  had  made  the  baet  of  their  op- 
pertunittea  in  the  seivke  Tosac 
•lao  recently  received  the  haaor  a( 
appointed  a  Rhodes  sehoiar.  T 
which  the  two  young  men  won  rs0eet  credit 
on  their  own  abUlty.  azMl  the  tralnlxic  they 
received  in  their  re^Mctlve  echooia  and  ta 
piaparation  for  enuy  to  Wcat  Potnt  and 
a»»»i>«tte  Thla  whole  region  can  and  docs 
f  eal  proud  of  hotk  yousg  mco. 


CdBosr&i  Cdflefe  Ckoir  of  KnaesoU  Pr«- 
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cr 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 


IN  THE  HOU9  OP  REPRESENT ATIW 

Thursday,  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in- 
deed a  great  pleastzre  for  my  family  and 
me  to  recently  bear  a  concert  by  the 
ConeonUa  College  Choir,  of  Moorhead. 
MlniL..  which  is  located  in  my  district. 

This  great  group  of  singers  led  t>y  Dr. 
PeuI  J.  ChrlsOansen.  are  now  in  Norway 
and  during  the  next  month  or  so,  will  be 
rendering  concerts  In  the  largest  cities 
in  that  country.  This  Is  truly  a  good  will 
mission. 

Of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  am  sure,  is  a  statement  made  by 
the  Norwegian  Ambassador  to  America. 
His  Excellency  Wilhelm  Munthe  Mor- 
genstierDe.  on  the  evening  of  May  25. 
1M9.  at  the  concert  at  Constitution  Hall 
here  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  introduction  of  the  Ambassador 
and  his  remarks  are  as  follows: 

It  is  our  privilege  to  have  wtth  na  tonight 
(g    tt»    Waahington    dlpftomatlc 


Mr.  AmbMMdor.  so  much  of  yoor  life 
been  spent  asMag  ua.  that  It  la 
dlAetilt  to  think  ot  yon  as  the 
caBtaaary  oi  another  nation 

As  a  dlplotaat.  a  eftramaii.  a  aetelar.  and 
as  a  friend,  yew  have  coMletcntly  demon- 
strated the  SBisntlal  hacaony  tt  two  great 
cultures— the  Morwegtaa  and  the 
Toor  long  and  outstand'ng 
ice  paraHeis  the  penrtk  e( 
sine.re  aCeetkia  between  ■orway 
United  Statea.  Toor  contritawttas  in  _ 
lag  the  bonds  whieh  now  join  oar  eonntrlas 
has  been  exoaadtai^y  great. 

Ladies  and  ctntlcman,  I  have  the  high 
privilege  and  lr"~^~  to  present  to  yon  Bis 

stteme  of  Morway. 

Mr.  MoacdsTtxaxE.  Thank  you  very  mnch. 
Congressman  Hacsm.  Tou  know.  In  Norway 
we  feel  very  dose  to  Minns ents  It  Is  a 
held  dear  in  thousands  o< 

There's  a  saying  that  wftea  words  faU. 
tl>en  the  langnay  at  ■auaic  begins.  I  think 
the  Concordia  Ctooir  baa  given  ua  aonethtng 
tonight  whVch  wcatis  could  not  eonvey. 

fcr  thoae  of  us  in  the  audience  who  are 
Norwegtana.  or  of  Norwegian  origin,  your 
singing  had  a  special  interest  and  appeal. 

Concordia  OoUege  waa  faanded  neaiiy  flO 
years  ago  by  Wie  weglaii  piooeers.  end  we 
know  that  throtigfa  the  jpcars  this  American 
eoilege  has  kept  up  falthftilly  many  Nor- 
wegian traditions. 

And  so  when  tax  a  few  days  the  Chotr  sails 
fbr  Norway.  It  win  take  along  not  only  Its 
beautiful  songs,  but  also  a 
tram  our  >l  irmen  U 

I  know  that  the  aiilial  tn  Norway  of  the 
Ct)ncordia  Chotr  ia  looked  forward  to  with 
keen  anticipation,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  will  receive  a  stMist  friendly  and  en- 
thi»la5tic  welc— e.  My  n.ijmiyru  wlU 
you  not  only  as  kinsmen 
ktieeBoC  that  great  and  fss 
to  wha^  we  feel  cioaar  indeg  tlMa  at  any 
time  in  hlaSory. 

Nor  have  say  oountrymai   iDafsMen  tke 
»r^r"rf'^  reoepUoB  extended  to  many  Wer- 
tewusas    whieb    have    vtstted    thte 
M<occ  and  af  Mr  tke  war. 


I  aa  sure  ttiat  I  have  everyone  tn 
audience  with  me  when  I  wtah  you 
of  the  Concordia  Choir  and  yoor  endnent 
leader.  Godspeed,  and  a  wandcrfal  vlsSt  to  a 
country,  which  for  so  ssany  of  yon  Is  the 
country  of  your  tattlers. 

L^^tke  pA  reieen    og  hUs  Barge. 


Tic  VsHm  of  ForeigB-LgBpufe  frtu 


EXTE^^ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

RON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

XM  THE  HOUeE  OP  ■APUBHN I ATIVM 
Thnrtdaw.  Jvne  f .  194$ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Sper.k^r.  under 
Icare  to  extend  my  remarftx  in  the  Rec- 
0K».  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  which, 
in  my  estimation,  renders  •  dear  out- 
line of  the  true  valoe  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage preas  has  rendered  an  cxeelleat 
torial  appeared  on  May  31.  1949,  in  the 
Kuryer  Polskl,  a  Polish  language  daily. 
published  for  the  past  91  years  in  Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

For  many  years  now  the  foreign -lan- 
guage press  has  rendered*  an  excellent 
public  service,  whici:  has  not  always  met 
wtth  dne  recognition.  More  recently, 
this  press  has  become  a  valuable  factor 
In  cooAddng  anti-American  propaganda 
both  here  and  abroad,  taking  an  indi- 
rect part  In  the  campaign  waged  to  the 
same  effect  l)y  cur  Department  of  State. 
In  riew  of  these  facts.  I  bel'eve  the  fol- 
iswfnc  eCttortal  to  be  most  worthy  of 
oar  eonsfderatlon,  and  wish  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress- 


THS  VSLtS  or  MBBKII  LAMCUi 

Contrary  to  contentions  of  a  aaajortty  of 
g»igit«i»  language  newipa|Mn  In  tte  DnHad 
autao.  the  foreign  Isngwags  pieea.  t  ad^eipa- 

not  only  among  the  ntUttSBBUan  segment 

of  Ankertean  illlmin  of  POHsh  descent,  but 

broad,  where  ftigliah  Isiigiisge  prses. 

that  of  (k«a«  Britain,  does  not  reach. 

Tlw  loyal  PeOA  pnm  In  anwrtra  peiforwM 

tta  tMfc  with  inaiW  SBd  hsoor.  tsaclisi  the 

dtlaewa  ot  thdr  adeptod  aawnSry.  and.  above 
an,  eoBBtaets  the  dlaeaee  off  oonummiam  not 
only  on  American  aeO,  bat  In  INJ— d  as  wed. 
whither,  by  vartcos  loirtes.  rttUk  language 
dailie.   from  America  ftad  their  way. 

We  bare  hnd  itpseSed  pmeff  off  how  valv- 
able  an  edtttaa  off  Knryar  JPOUki  fran  MB- 
la  In  Warsaw.  Gdynia,  cr  Cracow. 
ot  our  leaders  we  have  learned 
that  a  copy  of  Kuryer  Polski,  which  arrtved 
in  a  esnall  town  ia  the  Lobim  province, 
consecutively  throwgh  the  bands  of 
tlcaUy  all  off  the  town's  Inhabll— ts. 
have 


What   rede,  tn 
portent  American 
r^-^fmt**  tor  Amolcan  Unity. 
forngn-language    prees 


off  an   tm- 

tt\m  Cosmnon 

of  Mew  York. 

pUys    tn    the 


tant : 


Its 

play  an  incrcectngly 
anH-AsDerieaa 

Is 
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IndlrKtly  American  forttgn 
ar«  reaching  nuuij  Mil* 
tort.  Uutitutlbna.  And  IndtrtduaU  abroad. 
But  mort  DMda  to  b«  uod«rt«ken  at  thla  time 
U  current  mtoconcvpttona  regarding  tbe 
Unltad  State*  are  to  b«  eorr*et«d  " 

The  United  Statea  apcnds  large  aunu  eom- 
batlng  antl -American  propaganda  abroad, 
but  tt  aeems  that  It  did  not  occur  to  anyone 
tn  Waahlngton  to  arail  themaelree  of  ao  im- 
portant a  factor  In  this  campaign  aa  tbe 
foretgn-Ianfuage  press,  and.  In  partlcul.v, 
the  Polish  preaa  In  America 

This  U  a  matter  worthy  of  deeper  consld- 
•ratloo.  and  a  fruitful  topic  for  dtacuaalon 
tn  tfaa  Congraaa  of  the  United  States. 

It  ts  advisable,  therefore,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  expoltlng  our  forelgn-lan$?uage  press 
bs  eonatdered  by  our  Congressmen. 


Lack  of  Risk  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

cr    NLW    TOKK 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursK^ay.  June  9.  1949 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcORO.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Mr  Richard  W.  Courts  of  Courts  k 
Co.  Atlanta.  Oa..  before  th  sixteenth 
annual  conference  of  the  Southeastern 
Electric  Exchange.  Boca  Raton.  Pla., 
April  15.  1949: 

LACK  or  Eisx  CAFrrai. 

These  days  have  been  meet  pleasant — In- 
teresting and  Instructive.  You  ladles  and 
gentlemen  have  had  your  main  course,  your 
salld  course,  your  dessert  and  now  you  are 
down  to  the  nuts.  I  would  not  venttire  to 
talk  to  you  people  about  tbe  utility  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  like  trying  to  tell  Bobby 
Mmm  hem  to  play  golf.  March  1948.  I  was 
pMlHUit  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Conunlttee  to  testify  why  there  was 
a  lack  of  risk  capital.  I  thought  a  slmUar 
discussion  might  prove  of  Interest  here. 

Risk  capital,  venture  capital,  equity  capital 
may  dUTer  In  their  Initial  uses.  They  all 
rspnsent  Junior  capital  sub)ect  to  all  the 
rlriu  and  haaards  of  the  business  They  all 
rsprssent  ownership  of  the  business,  usually 
in  the  form  of  common  stocks.  So  I  will 
rcf«-  to  aU  such  capital  as  risk  capital. 

The  critical  shortage  of  risk  capital  Is  twme 
out  by  the  fdci  that  common  stocks  of  sound 
eompanles  are  scUing  today  at  substantially 
lass  than  book  values.' in  many  cases  at  and 
below  net  current  assets,  with  no  value  what- 
soever attached  to  physical  properties,  man- 
agement, and  good  will.  Tbe  entire  capital- 
isations of  many  companies  are  priced  in 
the  public  market  at  only  two  to  five  times 
1  yMT's  samlngi  this  at  a  time  when  busl- 
■«•  Mid  pniAts  have  been  running  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

The  day-to-day  trading  In  common  stocks 
provides  the  market  place  for  risk  securities — 
the  prime  purpose  of  that  market  is  to  ab- 
sorb new  Issues  of  risk  securities  in  order 
MMipply  new  capital  to  Industry  The  slae 
af  llM  market  goveriu  Its  abUlty  to  absorb 
nsv  lasuis.  The  principal  market  place  for 
risk  securities  ts  the  New  Tork  Stock  Ex- 
change. When  that  market  2s  active  and 
large,  the  market  for  over-the-counter  se- 
curities and  new  issues  u  likewise  active  and 
When  the  volume  on  the  New  Tork 
Exchat^e  is  low  and  thin,  th*  same 
piwalls  for  ovs.--the-count«r  securities.  For 
ths  past  U  years  the  average  annual  volume 
of  shares  traded  on  that  exchange  was  less 
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shares  traded  In  the  year  1901,  6a 
1933  volume,  the  worst  depression 
history,  and  less  than  00  percent 
called  normal  year  1920.    For  the 
months  the  volume  on  an   annual 
ki  at  the  rate  of  93  percent  of  1901. 
there  were  less  than  70,000,000  shares 
the  exchange;  today  there  are  over 
OOOjOOO  shares  listed.     Our  country  has 
r*  pldly  and  tremendously,  but  Amerl- 
Indfstry   has  grown   even  more.     It   Is 
to  supply  not  only  our  own  requlre- 
a  substantial  part  of  the  requlre- 
rehabiUtatlng  a  major  portion  of 
We   are   attempting   to   finance 
American  industry  of  1949  with  a 
the  size  of  1901.    It  Just  can- 
In  my  opinion  It  will  require 
twice  the  volume  of  1926  to  supply 
risk  capital  needed  by  industry 
r»vlew  the  disastrous  effects  on  the 
mi  ,rket  by  recent  risk  capital  financing. 
Janujiry  2.  1948.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  common 
at  75 '4   on  the  New  York  Stock 
Shortly     thereafter     it     became 
the  company  would  sell  2.269. C50 
onal    common   stock.     The   market 
the  stock  promptly  declined  to  60 
stock  was  offered  to  stockholders  st 
ln<  uce  them  to  take  it      By  February 
xplritlon  date  of  the  rights,  the  stock 
quoed  at  58^4.     This  means  the  Gulf 
de<  lined  22  43  percent,  while  the  Dow- 
A  rerages.    comprising    30    high-grade 
stocks,  declined  In  the  same  period 
It    means    that    Gulf   Oil    re- 
oter  865.000,000  less  for  its  stock  on 
10   than   the   market   said   It   was 
January   2.     The   decline   of   this 
ed  down  all  the  other  oil  stocks— 
4>lte  of  the  fact  that  Gulf  Oil  and 
oil  industry  were  earning  at  the 
M  in  history.     The  Texas  Co.  and 
Gas   A   Electric,    old    established 
had  similar  experiences.     In  Jan- 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  did  bond 
con|mon-stock     financing.     They     sold 
.000    shares    of    treasury    stock    at 
r   share;    the    t)ook    value   of   that 
863.f5  per  share,  meaning  that  the 
received  some  820.314.000  less  than 
value  for  It.  meaning  that  every 
)ld  stock  was  diluted— this  In  spite 
that  the  company  showed  eam- 
nfarly  85  per  share  in  1947  and  about 
share  In   1948.     The  company  re- 
money,  but  what  a  price  they  paid 


Ar  lerlcan 


Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 

shares  are  widely  owned  by 

and  small  Investors.  Including 

women,  and  children,  faced  with 

e:  panslon  to  meet  public  necessity, 

-tased  the  debt  of  Its  .system   from 

200,000.000  to  about   83,400.000.000. 

-  of  82.175.000,000.  or  176  percent 

8  years.     The  system  debt  Is  now 


CO  nmon 
acc<  unts 


tncnased 


50  5  percent  of  invested  cipttal,  which  i 
would  feel  is  dangerously  high.  Insuranos 
companies  and  savings  banks  sre  loaded  with 
telephone  bonds  and  cannot  forever  continue 
to  buy  additional  bonds.  I  see  estimates  that 
the  Bell  System  will  still  need  some  82,000.- 
000.000  for  capital  expenditures  the  next  few 
years;  about  81,000.000,000  to  come  from  the 
public  markets.  To  complete  such  program 
and  to  bring  the  debt  ratio  of  the  system 
back  to  35  percent  of  Invested  capital  would 
require  some  81.700.000.000  of  risk  capital, 
nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  risk  capital 
raised  by  all  of  American  industry  In  1948 
and  within  8200.000.000  of  all  raised  In  the 
past  3  years. 

Let's  examine  the  potential  demand  on  the 
public  markets  for  risk  capital  In  the  future. 
Able  economists  state  that  with  our  un- 
precedented national  debt  the  gross  national 
product  must  be  maintained  at  some  8194,- 
000.000.000  per  year  for  the  next  4  or  5  years 
to  keep  us  out  of  a  major  depression.  At 
present,  the  gross  product  is  running  In  ex- 
cess of  that  figure,  but  it  must  be  main- 
tained. These  economists  say  this  national 
gross  product  can  be  maintained  if  American 
industry  is  willing  and  able  to  spend 
821.COO.000.000  per  year  for  capital  expendi- 
ture for  the  next  4  or  5  years.  In  1946  these 
capital  expenditures  were  814,500.000,000;  In 
1947.  818.000.000.000;  In  1948  about  821.000.- 
000.000.  To  maintain  this  pace  represents 
an  Immense  undertaking  by  American  Indus- 
try. In  1938  capital  expenditures  were  not 
821.000.000,000,  they  were  84.700.000.000:  in 
1939.  18.000.000.000;  In  the  boom  year  1929, 
812,500.0OO.0C0— In  the  depression  year  1932, 
81.200.000.000. 

How  can  this  821,000,000,000  per  year  be 
raised?  Economists  say  that  some  814,000.- 
000,000  can  come  from  the  Inside,  that  is, 
from  earnings  and  reserves  for  depreciation, 
that  the  other  87.000.000,000  must  come  from 
the  public  markets  and  that  over  half  that 
87,000.000.000  should  be  in  the  form  of  risk 
capital.  The  utilities,  telephone  companies, 
natural-gas  companies  alone  are  estimated 
to  need  over  83 .000 .COO .000  per  year,  half  of 
which  should  be  risk  capital.  At  no  time  in 
lilstory  have  the  public  markets  faced  such  a 
task.  In  the  postwar  period  1922  to  1927, 
when  our  Government  debt  was  about  one- 
twelfth  of  Its  present  size  and  when  public 
markets  were  functioning  In  orderly  fashion, 
only  81,800.000.000  per  year  were  received 
by  the  sale  of  new  securities.  Requirements 
for  the  next  few  years  Will  be  three  and  one- 
half  times  that  amount.  From  1931  to  1940 
less  than  one- tenth  of  81.000.000.000  per  year 
on  balance  came  from  the  public  markets. 
Prom  1941  to  1946  there  was  no  capital  on 
balance  provided  by  the  public  markets. 
War  production  was  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  figures  now  that 
to  me  are  most  disturbing: 


Domestic  corporate  financing.  1946-48.  incluaive 
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Informstli  m  taken  from  th*  Cotnmwcial  and  Ktnanclal  Chroaidr.  Jan.  31.  l»4». 


postwar  years  new  debt  financing 
814,000.000.000.    common    stock 

81.900.000.000.  New  debt  U  nearly 
new   common   stock   capital — all 

lime  when  business  was  at  an  all- 
in  sales  and  earnings.     That  is 

tax  structure  has  brought.  If  In- 
financs  with  risk  capital  In  good 

never   can.     The   public   markets 

supplied  the  needed  87,000,000,000 


per  year  of  new  financing,  meaning  corpora- 
tions have  not  only  increased  debt  but  have 
drawn  on  accumulated  reserves.  In  the 
event  of  severe  depression,  the  Government 
might  well  have  to  supply  additional  capital 
to  industry  not  In  the  form  of  loans  but  In 
the  form  of  risk  capital,  meaning  Govern- 
ment ownership — on  the  other  hand,  our 
Federal  Government  with  all  of  Its  com- 
mitments might  have  to  resort  to  fiirther 


of  th« 
in     to  the  hoMOTi  ct  soim  laeSjOOO,. 

000,000  of  life  insurance  and  iavingfl.  Are 
we  willing  to  rUk  such  posslbUIUss7  U  so. 
why  hsve  we  fought  to  save  Europe  for 
democracy?     If  so.  why  the  Marshsll  plan? 

AnMrlcan  izuluctry  in  tbe  three  postwar 
years  has  not  been  able  to  psy  s  fair  per- 
centage of  earnings  as  dividends.  In  the 
years  1946  tlarough  1948  about  40  percent 
of  earnings  was  paid  as  dividends  compared 
to  66  percent  In  1929  and  about  75  percent 
in  1939.  Managements  know  they  (ace  the 
foUowtng  facts:  They  know  that  when  divi- 
dends are  paid  out  the;  are  promptly 
siphoned  away  from  the  recipients  in  the 
form  of  taxes  and  unavailable  to  come  t>ack 
to  corporations  In  the  form  ot  capital.  They 
kaofw  that  lax0i  estates  forced  to  seU  common 
stocks  for  tazas  a>e  compeung  (or  what  risk 
capital  does  exist.  They  know  that  old  planu 
must  be  replaced  otrt  of  depreciation  and 
earnings,  otherwise  corporations  would  lose 
prodiictive  capacity  and  eamloc  eapadty. 
Deprecation  reserves  at  the  allewaMc  rates 
ha*  not  been  sufficient  to  rebuild  plants  at 
present  costs.  Therefore,  a  sutistantlal  por- 
tion of  earnings  after  taxes  has  had  to  be 
used  or  earmarked  (or  such  purpose. 

So  far  as  stockhold«9  are  concerned,  earn- 
ings and  dividends  mean  little.  It  la  inter- 
esting to  note  that  (or  each  8100  earned  by 
a  corporation  before  taxes,  after  said  cor- 
poration pays  38  percent  tax.  If  It  then  pays 
45  percent  of  the  remainder,  namely  837.90, 
as  dividends,  the  stockholder  In  the  82S.C00 
Income  bracket  keeps  as  little  as  813.41  of 
the  8100  earned— the  man  In  the  8200.000 
bracket  keeps  as  little  as  84.99.  out  of  which 
State  income  and  ad  valorem  taxes  must  be 
paid.  Why  should  they  want  to  own  Ameri- 
can industry? 

Savings  have  reached  an  all-time  high,  but 
far  too  little  has  gone  into  risk  cap.tal.  Liq- 
uid savings  of  individtials.  including  life  in- 
siirance.  have  risen  frcna  seme  882.600.000.COO 
in  1939  to  8a62.lOO.OC<).000  in  September  1948. 
an  increase  of  217  percent.  Ail  stocks  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  had  a  mar- 
ket value  in  1939  of  846  3C0  000.000,  now  about 
866.000,000.00a.  up  on;y  41  percent.  A  vast 
portion  of  our  national  Income  after  taxes 
has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  little  peo- 
ple, paying  little  or  no  taxes.  More  wealth 
In  the  hands  of  little  people  is  fine.  It  means 
more  pec  pie  can  have  electricity,  electrical 
appliances,  telephones,  automobiies.  but  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  who  pay  the  taxes 
must  be  enabled  to  carry  the  burden.  It  is 
natural  that  these  people  should  seek  safety 
first  with  their  first  savlnfs.  However,  tt  is 
■MSt  daaaagtng  that  the  Federal  tax  structure 
and  other  governmental  poMctsa  hmw  enawid 
SMCh  vast  sums  into  so-called  safety  first, 
with  such  little  wiUiagncas  of  the  owners  to 
risk  even  10  or  ao  psrcent  of  their  savings  to 
own  and  fl nance  American  industry — tlic  very 
Indxistry  that  prodticed  these  savinca.  Such 
policies  have  caused  a  rapid  flow  of  vast  sums 
into  our  insurance  companies  and  savings  in- 
stitutions. That  is  unfair  to  our  Institu- 
tions. They  in  turn  must  place  these  funds 
in  safety-first  channels.  Can  they  continue 
to  find  safety  first  tor  such  vast  and  increas- 
ing funds?  Surely,  tf  such  trend  continues, 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  safety  first,  for 
the  simple  reason  there  will  not  be  sulBcient 
risk  capital  down  below  to  provide  the  safety. 
Surely  our  great  institutions  should  welcome 
a  reasonable  flow  of  savings  into  ri^  capital. 

There  is  another  hoard  of  safety-first  peo- 
ple The  pr^^portion  of  national  lnc<xne  dis- 
tributed as  pensions  and  other  forms  of  relief 
has  Increased  fmn  I'j  percent  in  IM9  to  5 
percent  at  present.  Surh  dtstrtbutions  now 
run  at  some  811.000.000.000  per  year,  nearly 
one  and  one-half  times  all  dlvMends  paid  by 
all  American  corporations  in  lS4a.  Such 
beaellts  are  fin*,  provided  we  enable  Indus- 
try to  carry  the  burden.  In  tbe  past,  indus- 
try hcs  been  abte  to  raise  man-hour  output 
some  2  percent  per  year:  now  it  looks  hke 


they  win  hsve  to  raise  tt  some  3  or  4  percent 
per  year.  Fussibly  they  can.  tut  it  will  re- 
quire huge  amounu  of  new  equipment,  re- 
quiring billions  of  risk  capital.  In  the 
meantime  we  see  our  best  men.  many  of  them 
young,  tuiwllllnf  to  take  the  risks  of  leaving 
their  present  Jobs  to  Uke  bigger  and  better 
Jobs  at  higher  salaries,  simply  because  they 
hsve  participations  In  pension  trusts  and  be- 
cause Increased  salaries  mean  nothing  after 
taxes. 

This  goes  on  at  a  tlnoe  when  the  American 
people  face  the  greatest  burdens  In  their 
history— a  Federal  debt  of  some  t  50,000.000.- 
000.  commitments  for  peu£ions,  higher  living 
standards,  commitments  to  rebuild  and  de- 
fend a  major  part  at  the  Old  World,  and. 
above  all.  commitments  for  our  own  national 
defense.  I  tell  you  no  half-way  effort  will 
ever  take  care  of  those  comnaitmcnts.  It  will 
require  supreme  effort  and  a  supreme  will- 
ingness to  take  risks  and  a  supreme  desire 
to  own  and  finance  American  industry 
Private  ownership  and  free  enterprise  work- 
ing at  their  best  can  possibly  carry  the«e 
burdens.  It  is  certaUa  that  no  sodalisUc 
government  or  government  ownership, 
though  splendid  in  purpose,  can  ever  dis- 
charge those  tasks. 

Up  to  some  12  years  a^o  our  Federal  tax 
structure  permitted  a  class  of  people  tc 
exist  who.  b-  hard  work,  ingenuity,  or  luck, 
or  some  of  aU.  had  tncoiars  in  ezosss  of  the 
amounta  necessary  to  live  and  pay  taxes. 
This  TTrmsn  found  its  way  into  American  in- 
dti&try  by  the  purchase  of  common  stocks. 
This  not  only  supplied  risk  capttai  to  indus- 
try but  provided  private  ownezship  of  in* 
dustry.  Tbe  meehaaic.  the  farmer,  the  day 
laborer,  and  the  bus  driver  always  bad  hope 
of.  and  often  succeeded  in.  becoming  owners 
of  industry.  In  future  the  Cnited  States 
Government  is  the  potential  owner.  Is  thst 
what  we  want?     Let's  make  a  deciaion. 

Now.  who  Is  being  hurt?  Not  the  rich 
man — the  rich  man  has  quit;  he  can  live 
on  accumulated  wealth.  Out  of  taxable  la- 
come  he  nas  nothing  to  put  into  industry, 
and  even  if  be  did.  plain  conunon  sense 
would  dictate  that  be  would  be  utterly  fool- 
ish to  take  the  risks  with  no  return.  These 
little  men  wtw  start  tn  hnrtnriis  with  noth- 
tnc  but  the  dctenBtaaattem  to  work,  sweat. 
save,  and  build:  the  man  who  starts  alone, 
works  alone,  saves  s  little,  buys  a  new  ma- 
chine to  increase  his  production,  then  em- 
ploys two  or  three  mm:  these  little  mea  who 
start  as  proprietorships,  then  partnerships, 
btiildinc  out  oC  earttlmgii.  kaiovlng  nothing 
aboot  corporate  aUaetwe;  than  at*  mUHons 
of  them:  there  are  aiMae  1.1180.000  tax  returns 
of  unincorporated  businesses  and  only  500,- 
000  returns  of  corporations;  these  little  men 
always  struggling  to  get  Ug.  which  have 
proved  the  backtwne  of  our  country  for  gen- 
eratloos — these  are  the  men  who  are  being 
hurt.  They  havent  a  chance  to  build  busi- 
ness from  profits  and  they  are  unable  to 
incorporate  becatise  risk  capital  is  low  in 
su(^y  and  has  no  induoemeat  to  go  into 
small  business.  Tbe  next  class  of  people  who 
are  being  hurt  are  men  like  you — men  will- 
Inc  to  work  all  hours  of  the  day  to  carry  the 
burdens  placed  on  indtistry  and  to  enable 
the  Ooremment  to  meet  iU  burdens. 

What  is  the  answer?  First.  Government 
iprriii*T  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
with  every  dollar  of  waste  and  red  tape 
knocked  out.  Seccmd.  the  whole  Federal  tax 
structure  »>«^»"'«*  be  completely  revsmped. 
Th»  on*  uisBf  *ll  shot  In  the  arm  to  be  given 
indtistry  and  indlvktnal  Initiative  Is  to  limit 
the  individual's  maximum  stirtax  rate  to 
50  percent,  and  do  so  immediately.  Accord- 
ing to  a  reliable  Washington  eotirce.  such 
limitation  under  present  tax  structure  and 
iffpBad  to  the  IMS  Oowemaaeoa  flacal  year 
vonM  have  taken  only  OOSSiMOJiO  <ivt  of 
the  United  States  'H— inrj.  only  tfbout  14 
percent  of  total  revenues.  8ndk  loss  would 
immediately  be  made  up  by  men  Jumping  to 


their  work  wtth  a  bang;  initiative  and  tufa* 
tiulty  again  on  the  alert  to  create,  to  pro- 
tftio*.  to  saw  and  to  Invaet,  and  to  own  and 
finance  American  Induitry.  Men  wctUd 
again  take  risks  and  dispose  of  risks,  knov- 
Ing  they  could  keep  at  least  one-half  of  any 
dollar  they  mad*.  The  present  maximum 
rate  of  77  percent  plus  State  income  taxes  is 
not  helping  anybody  and  Is  a  danger  to  the 
national  welfare.  It  promotes  abnormal 
practice,  unsotmd  thinking,  and  dishonesty 
throughout  the  land.  Corporstions  are  In- 
creaalng  debts  to  unsound  extent  We  see 
businecses  being  liquidated  and  sold  to  fotm- 
datlons.  We  see  individuals  askitig  for  tax- 
free  expense  accounts.  We  see  tax  evasions 
running  as  high  as  84.000,000.000  a  year. 
Such  evasions  are  five  and  one-h&lf  times 
the  amotmt  brotigbt  to  the  Treasury  by 
maintaining  indivldtials'  simax  rates  In  ex- 
cess of  50  percent. 

Dr.  wniford  I.  King,  fomoer  president  of 
American  Statistical  Association,  testifying 
before  a  congressional  committee.  Used 
United  States  Treasury  publications  to  pro- 
dtice  a  most  revealing  study.  He  produced 
charts  that  showed  plainly  and  graphically 
that  in  peacetime  high  tax  rates  on  indi- 
viduals invariably  brotight  diminishing  rev- 
enues to  the  Treasury,  that  a  maximum  tax 
rate  of  25  percent  brought  the  greatest  rev- 
enues to  the  Treastiry.  At  the  doee  of  World 
War  I  the  maximinn  rate  was  77  percent;  In 
1920  it  was  lowered  to  73  [wrcent;  tn  1922 
to  Ja  percent:  In  1920  to  25  percent.  From 
1922  on.  the  result  was  increased  incentive 
with  increasing  profits  to  business  and  In- 
dividuals and  mcreastng  revenues  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Here  is  the  answer 
Just  as  plain  as  day  as  to  how  President  Tru- 
man can  keep  business  profitable  and  get 
his  84.000.000,000  of  Increased  revenues  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  present  capital  gains  tax  brings  In- 
significant revenue  to  the  Treaiiuj — for  II 
years  an  avenige  of  81S5.000jOCO  per  year, 
less  than  four  tenths  of  I  percent  of  present 
Federal  revenues — yet  this  tax  Is  having  a 
most  decided  effect  en  the  national  economy. 
Property  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  go  Into 
new  ImslncsB — 25  percent  of  the  profit  goes 
in  capttai  gains  tax.  meaning  the  imtried 
new  business  must  be  S  percent  better  from 
the  start.  Even  capital  lying  idle  has  no 
incentive  to  so  into  new  business,  because 
the  income  is  taxed  away  and  if  the  new 
business  fails,  only  negligible  credit  of  the 
loss  la  permitted  to  apply  against  ortlinary 
income.  Plcttire  the  man  who  starts  young 
with  nothing  but  the  wUI  to  work,  awaat. 
and  risk,  snd  finally  builds  s  great  buslnam. 
In  old  a^e  he  decides  It  is  time  to  take  lam 
risks;  be  Is  willing  to  dhtpose  of  his  bustneas 
and  let  younger  men  take  over  and  carry  on. 
He  In  turn  wants  to  transfer  his  ownership 
of  this  property  into  United  States  Govern- 
ment Bonds  or  partly  Into  a  dlvenlfied  list 
of  American  corporations.  It  is  mardy  a 
transfer  of  property  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  scund  Judgment  and  which  is 
definitely  favorable  to  otir  social  order.  He 
is  prohlhtted  from  doing  so.  because  such  a 
transfer  may  take  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
entire  principal.  Bven  If  he  could  do  so. 
younger  men  coold  not  get  tmder  debt  to 
take  over  his  property,  knowing  that  the  high 
rates  on  earned  tnccane  at  Indlvidnals  wooJd 
prohibit  them  frooi  ever  paying  for  tt. 

Picture  the  young  married  cotiple:  Hm 
housewife's  first  conean  Is  to  find  a  nice  loca- 
tion for  a  home  and  say  aha  buys  a  bom*  for 
aiOjOOO.  In  later  years  she  finds  that  tbe  ca- 
croactaasaats  of  business  arc  such  that  this  is 
no  lca»gT  a  nice  location  for  a  bona  and  tn 
which  to  raise  children.  She  changes  her 
mind  about  it.  She  sells  that  home  for  825.- 
000.  moves  into  another  locality,  paying  030.- 
000  for  the  new  home.  In  the 
has  hkttirred  a  tax  of  83,750  for  < 
aalBd.  Mam.  gmMmmm^joa  kaov  that  any 
law  Is  atlsKly  onsannd  that  ptacea  a  tax  on  a 
woman  for  changing  her  mind. 
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The  present  ca|>itAl -gains  tax  freeses  prop- 
erty In  the  hands  of  old  owners,  resulting  in 
hired  management  and  xtMentee  ownership, 
distinctly  not  healthy  to  our  social  order.  I 
dislike  to  BUtrgest  that  a  tax  which  Is  the 
most  reasonable  on  the  books  should  be 
lowered,  but  the  fact  is.  this  tax  Is  not  bring- 
ing great  revenuee  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  the  Treasury  needs  the  money. 
The  fact  Is  that  corporations  need  risk  capi- 
tal. If  that  tax  were  cut  in  half.  It  would 
prove  a  tremendous  Impetus  to  the  capital 
markets  and  would  bring  substantially  in- 
creased revenues  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. This  suggestion,  combined  with  the 
sttggtsted  50-perc^nt  surtax  limit,  involves 
leas  than  3  percent  of  Treasury  revenues 
These  suggestions  can  be  accomplished 
quickly  and  simply,  bringing  Increased 
revenues  to  the  Treasury  and  providing  In- 
surance to  keep  men  and  machines  employed. 
W«  are  gambling  billions  overseas — we  had 
beat  gamble  a  few  hundred  millions  at  home 
to  Jcaep  our  own  hovise  in  order. 

What  can  you  and  I  do  about  It?  There 
Is  plenty  to  be  accomplished  in  visiting  with 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen.  They  are 
the  choaeii  representatives  of  people  through- 
out the  land.  There  is  where  the  power  is. 
It  Is  my  ob.vrvation  that  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen  are  generally  men  of  character 
who  want  to  do  a  good  job  and  are  trying 
to  do  a  good  Job.  They  are  not  experts  In 
all  fields;  they  are  average  citizens  Just  as 
you  and  I.  One  Senator  may  be  an  expert 
In  agriculture.  On  problems  to  do  with  agri- 
culture, he  knows  the  answers.  When  prob- 
lems arise  on  highly  technical  questions  to 
do  with  taxes.  tarlfTs.  or  economic  policies,  he 
does  not  know  the  answers  and  we  can't 
expect  him  to.  He  needs  help  and  is  willing 
to  accept  help,  but  I  am  afraid  he  receives 
too  little  practical  help.  Big  business  sends 
•oonomlsu  to  Washington  to  read  economic 
atudlM  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Labor  sends  its  economists.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent, feeling  en  obligation  to  carry  out  his 
program  in  toto.  which  seems  an  unfair  bur- 
den on  the  President  never  intended  by  our 
Constitution,  sends  economists  from  the 
IPederal  Reserve  or  Treasury  to  read  economic 
studies.  The  Senators  and  Congressmen 
protMbly  dont  understand  any  of  them,  and 
I  don't  blame  them:  but  it  is  very  human 
for  them  to  feel  these  are  the  Government 
men.  we  had  best  do  what  they  say.  If 
each  man  here  would  make  it  a  practice  to 
go  to  Washington  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
sit  down  and  talk  quietly  with  little  groujas 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen,  explaining  in 
plain,  simile,  understandable  language,  using 
Jtiat  common  sense  and  plain  arithmetic, 
showing  what  all  these  policies  could  lead 
to.  you  would  be  utterly  amaxed  at  the  re- 
ception you  wotild  ^ave  and  the  good  you 
can  accomplish. 

I  have  painted  a  rather  dismal  picture — 
that  picture  Is  based  on  past  and   present 
policies.     Under  soi'nd  policies  for  the  fu- 
ture  I   have  the  most   profound  optimism. 
First,  I  have  great  conftdence  In  the  capacity 
of  the  American  people  to  land  on  their  feet 
In   any  crisis.     True,   we  face   our  greatest 
responsibilities,  but  that  means  a  great  Job 
to  do.  and  in  the  very  process  of  accomplish- 
ing it  we  can  go  to  heights  we  never  dreamed 
of.     Here  we  are  with  a  perfectly  magnifi- 
cent country,  the  strongest,  most  powerful 
In  relation  to  other  countries  the  world  ever 
saw.    We  have  the  finest  form  of  government 
the  world  ever  saw;  we  have  a  private  owner- 
ship  free-enterprise   system    that    won    two 
world  wars,  has  brought  the  highest  living 
standATds  to  the  common  man,  that  Is  now 
providing  relief  and  rehabilitation  to  a  great 
part  of  the  world  on  a  scale  never  known. 
We  are  a  great  creditor,  a  generous  people, 
with  a  great  maa  of   industrial  engineers, 
ehMBlats.    Indtistrlal    leaders    and    workers 
raatfy.  willing,  and  able  to  perform.    We  have 
a  tremcndoiu  productive  capacity,  a  magnifi- 
cent asaet.    We  have  now  to  think  in  terms 
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time  that  Government,  tndus- 
abor  Join  hands  In  adopting  poll- 
wUl  permit  us  to  discharge  our  re- 
es   and   grasp   our   opportunities, 
time  that  Government  tax  struc- 
to  the  individual  the  ability 
finance  American  Industry.     If 
industry  is  not  worth  owning  and 
we  can  bank  on  it  that  United 
04vemment  obligations  will  not  be 
cents  on  the  dollar.    It  is  time  for 
Government,  industry,  labor,  and 
Join  hands  In  restoring  confidence 
c    markets    which    supply    risk 
America  Industry — the  public  mar- 
particularly   the   New   York   Stock  Ex- 
vhere    United    States    Government 
fof-eign  government  bonds,  corporate 
the  ownership  of  American   in- 
appralsed  and  accurately  quoted, 
programs,   we  can   proceed   with 
joy.  and  enthusiasm,  a  strong  and 
ople  going  along  unmolestlng  and 
— a  great  people  will  no   longer 
the  whim  of  a  Molotov. 

years  our  people  have  t)een  led 
enterprise,  to  fear  businessmen, 
taking  of  risks,  to  fear  many  of 
that  made  us  great.    We  still  be- 
em,  but  we  fear  them.    A  few  more 
sjich  could  provide  a  generation  that 
to  believe  in  them.     Through- 
h^tory  great  empires  have  fallen  be- 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  things 
ma4e   them   great — they   bit   olt   more 
could  chew,  created  vast  quantities 
and  failed  to  follow  sound  policies 
added   responsibilities.     Our    poll- 
refent  years  will  not  meet  our  future 
Sound  polices  can.  but  time 
— It   is  time  for  decision.     Rome 
but  Rome  fell,  the  Byzantine  Em- 
Spanish    Empire,    ancient    Athens 
great,   but  they  all  fell,  and  they 
back.    Time  for  decision — and  it 
liter  than  we  think. 


free 
tie 


Qerk  Hire  for  Members  of  Confess 


EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOlf.  CHARLES  B.  HOEYEN 

or  TOW  A 

IN  THl    HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  HI  )EVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  resolution.  There  Is  some 
Justlflcation  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  f  ir  Members  of  Congress.  Also.  I 
feel  tha  an  executive  assistant  could 
well  be  naced  in  every  congressional  of- 
fice. However.  I  see  no  justification  for 
additionil  clerk  hire  as  such.  In  these 
times,  when  the  people  of  the  country 
are  askuis  for  economy  in  Oovernment. 
I  am  of  i  the  opinion  that  Members  of 
Congress  themselves  should  set  some 
kind  of  ixample. 


Proposed  Solntion  to  the  Problems  of  Mi- 
gratory Divorce — The  Utility  or  Fatility 
of  Lcfislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NZVAOS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
William  G.  Ruymann,  author  of  Nevada 
Divorce  Manual,  member  of  State  bar 
of  Nevada,  and  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  practicing  at- 
torney in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. : 
Phoposh)    SoLtmoNs    to   thi    Pboblzms    or 

MiCBATOBT   DiVORCI THX  UTUJTT   0«  Fum.- 

mr  or  Legislation 

(By  William  G.  Ruymann,  A   B.,  LL.  B.) 

In  the  United  States  the  problem  of  di- 
vorce has  been  historically  considered  a  local 
matter,  a  question  involving  the  spouses 
and  the  State  In  which  they  live.  With  the 
fusion  of  the  several  States  Into  a  single 
nation  with  a  high  degree  of  mobility  of 
population  across  the  increasing  artificial 
boundaries,  this  basic  premise  has  come  into 
sharp  conflict  with  reality.  Interstate 
Jealousies  have  created  a  situation  in  which 
a  person  may  be  married  in  one  State,  not 
married  in  another,  and  still  boimd  to  a 
former  spouse  in  a  third  State.  Whether  or 
not  such  extreme  situations  have  arisen  to 
any  important  extent,  the  courts  and  th« 
writers  on  the  subject  have  loudly  lamented 
this  circumstance  and  have  called  for  some 
relief.' 

The  most  obvious  remedy  has  been  at 
hand  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
country's  existence.  The  full-falth-and- 
crcdlt  clause  of  the  Ckjnstltutlon  '•  and  the 
statute '  which  Congress  enacted  In  1790 
would  appear  to  resolve  all  doubts.  Under 
that  statute  a  Judgment  must  be  recognised 
by  all  courts  of  the  country  to  the  sama 
extent  as  it  would  be  recognized  by  the 
courts  of  the  State  In  which  the  Judgment 
was  originally  rendered.  There  is  no  appar- 
ent exception  to  this  requirement.' 

Underlying  the  rule,  however.  Is  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  Judgment  is  not  entitled  to 
recognition  by  any  court  unless  it  was  ren- 
dered by  a  cotirt  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  and  parties.'  With  the 
Idea  that  an  action  for  divorce  Is  a  type  of 


<  Some  of  the  criticism  suggests  that  the 
followmg  quotation  might  aptly  describe  the 
situation  as  characterized  by  those  factions 
urging  a  narrow  policy  towtu-d  recognition  of 
divorces  obtained  in  sister  States:  "Defraud 
ye  not  one  the  other,  except  it  be  with  con- 
sent for  a  time."     I  Corinthiaru  7:  5. 

•United  States  Constitution,  art.  IV.  sec.  1. 

•  Act  of  May  2fl.  1790.  ch.  11.  1  Stat.  L.  122. 
28  U.  S.  C.  sec.  6S7. 

*  For  a  general  discussion  of  the  full -faith- 
and-credit  clause,  see  Jackson.  Full  Faith  and 
Credit — The  Lawyer's  Clause  of  the  Constl- 
tuUon.  45  Col.  L.  Rev.  1  (1945). 

*ResUtement,  Judgments  (1942),  aec  6: 
"A  Judgment  is  void  unless  the  State  In 
which  it  Is  rendered  has  Jurisdiction  to  sub- 
ject to  its  control  the  parties  or  the  property 
or  status  sought  to  be  affected." 
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In  rem  proceedings.*  the  court*  have  decided 
that  domlcUe  is  the  essential  factor  for  Juris- 
diction to  divorces.'  Therefore,  if  the  plain- 
tiff is  not  domiciled  in  the  State  where  he 
obtained  his  divorce,  there  was  no  Jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  the  divorce,  and  it  is  a  raid 
Judgment  Prom  this  it  followed  that  courts 
of  a  sister  State  could  examine  the  facts  to 
determine   the  existence  of  such   domicile.' 

"me  confusing  result  Qows  from  the  inter- 
pretations place  on  this  last  statenaent.  For 
example,  suppose  that  8Ute  A  grants  a  di- 
vorce to  the  husband  under  conditions  which 
make  that  decree  valid  and  unquestionable 
In  that  State.  Suppose,  further,  thtt  the 
wife  was  not  In  StaU  A  at  the  time  but  was 
given  actual  notice  In  State  B  where  she  was 
residing.  Now.  this  notice  to  her  would  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  due 
process.*  That  divorce  would  be  viild  If 
the  wife  should  appeal  from  the  default  de- 
cree in  her  hvisbands  favor,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Cotirt  would  grant  her  no 
relief." 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  wife  should  seek 
to  attack  the  divorce  In  an  original  action 
m  the  courts  of  Suite  B.  those  courts  would 
examine  into  the  facts  surrounding  the  l:u£- 
baad'6  domicile  in  State  A.  de  novo  On  that 
examination  it  might  be  determined  that  the 
husband  was  not  dcmlcUed  In  State  A,  and 
therefore  the  court  rendering  the  divorce 
decree  was  without  Jurirdictlon  to  do  so. 
if  the  case  were  then  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  latter  deelslon 
would  be  upheld  If  there  was  any  evidence 
to  the  record  to  support  the  finding  of  the 
court  In  State  B.  This  would  follow  regard - 
leas  of  the  previous  finding  of  the  court 
in  State  A." 

Does  this  anM>unt  to  a  denial  of  full  faith 
and  credit  to  the  Judgment  of  the  court  of 
State  A?  It  Is  now  held  that  it  U  not  such 
a  denial.  Whether  this  Is  the  correct  answer 
or  not  need  not  be  considered  at  the  present 
time,  since  it  seems  well  established  After 
all.  that  only  anaounts  to  an  inquiry  Into 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  first  court.  A  finding 
of  such  Jurisdiction  to  the  prerequisite  for 
any  applicaUon  of  full  faith  and  credit  This 
Is  the  reasoning,  no  matter  how  the  literal 
wording  of  the  ccnstltutional  mandate  ap- 
pwirs  to  be  avoided  thereby. 

What,  then,  Is  to  be  done  about  this 
anomalous    matter?     The    recent    cases    of 


*  Most  coiu-ts  treat  marriage  as  a  status 
having  Its  situs  at  the  domicile  of  one  or 
both  of  the  spouses.  It  thus  partakes  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  in  rem  pro- 
ceedings when  a  dissolution  of  that  statiis 
Is  sought.  See  Restatement,  Conflict  of 
Laws  (1934).  sec.  110.  Restatement.  Judg- 
fnents  (1942).  sec.  74.  See  also.  Williams  v. 
Sorth  Carolina  (325  U.  S.  226.  229;  65  Sup 
Ct.  1Q92.  10»5:  89  L.  Ed.  1577.  1581  (IMS). 

'  Le  Mrsurier  v.  U  Mesuricr  (A.  C.  517 
(1885);  1  Beale,  CoofUct  of  Laws.  sec.  111.1 
(1935)). 

*  WUlitms  V.  North  CaroUna  (S25  U.  S.  226: 
«5  Sup  Ct.  1092:  89  L  Ed.  1577  (1945)  supra 
note  6). 

*  Compare  the  contrary  vtews  presented  by 
ACr.  Justice  Jackson  to  his  disaentlng  opinion 
In  Rict  V.  Rice  (69  Sup.  Ct.  — ;  17  U.  8  I^tw 
Week  4347   (Apr    18.  1949)). 

"See  Williams  v.  North  Cmrolin*  (No.  2). 
cited  supra  at  note  t. 

"  "A  finding  advene  to  the  neceanry 
foundation  for  any  valid  sister-State  jtidg- 
Doent  was  amply  suppc^-tad  Vk  tiM  erldecce, 
we  cannot  upaet  the  Judgmmt  before  tis. 
And  we  cannot  do  so  even  If  we  found  to  the 
record  of  the  court  of  original  Judgment  war- 
rant for  iu  finding  that  It  had  Jurisdiction." 
Williams  v.  North  Carolina  (No.  2).  cit«d 
supra  at  note  8. 


Sherrer  t.  Sherrtr  »»Tind  Estin  ▼.  Kstin  "  have 
made  some  progress  toward  a  compromise 
solution.  In  Sherrer  it  was  decided  that 
if  a  court  acquired  personal  Jurisdiction  by 
service  within  the  SUte  or  by  a  voluntary 
appearance  by  the  defendant-spouse,  the 
divorce  would  not  be  subject  to  attack  by 
the  parties  thereto.  The  Estto  case  held  that 
an  ex  parte  divorce  acquired  in  the  State 
of  the  plaintiff's  domicile  would  not  affect 
the  validity  of  i  previous  award  of  separate 
maintenance  obtained  by  the  defendaot 
wife  In  another  SUte." 

These  two  cases  have  gone  far  to  satisfy- 
ing certato  of  the  objections  t<i  our  toter- 
state  dlvcwce  "muddle."  The  Kherrer  case 
shows  one  way  in  which  certainty  can  be  to- 
Jected  toto  a  divorce  tovolving  migratory 
parties."  Estto  reflects  the  concern  for  the 
financial  toterest;  of  a  alfe  who  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  travel  to  the  huf band's  new 
home  to  contest  a  divorce  action 

There  is  some  indication  that  even  more 
judicial  aid  is  about  to  be  forthcoming.  On 
April  18,  i£49,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  announced  its  decislcn  in  the  case  of 
Rice  V.  Ricc.^  The  holding  ttaelf  is  not  sur- 
prising. In  fact  it  is  not  clear  why  the  Court 
granted  a  hearing  to  Jtkt  matter  at  all  Still, 
the  fact  that  the  case  was  heard,  and  that 
four  Judges  diseer  ted  to  the  result  suggest 
Eomr  reason  M  anticipate  some  further  fie- 
velopment  alon^  this  line  in  the  near  future. 

The  Rice  eese  Involved  a  Connecticut 
couple.  The  bucband  separated  from  his 
wife,  and  decided  to  move  west  to  Nevada  or 
California.  He  moved  to  Reno  and  rented 
<iuarters.  He  emained  for  some  time  and 
obtained  his  divorce  upon  the  default  of  his 


'-334  U  8  343.  88  Sup.  Ct  1887.  92  L.  Ed. 
1429.  1  A  L.  R.  (9d)  1855  (1848):  see  also  the 
companion  case  of  Co€  v.  Coe  (834  U.  8.  378; 
68  Sup.  Cc.  1094;  92  L.  Sd.  1451:  1  A  L  R. 
(2d  I  1376  (1948));  for  earlier  support  of  the 
result  of  theae  caaes.  aee  Cheever  v.  Wilson 
(9  Wall.  (U.  8  )   19  L  Bd   604  (1868)  ). 

"  334  U.  S.  641.  68  Sup  Ct.  1213.  92  L  Bd 
1561.  1  A.  L.  R.  (2d)  1412  (1948);  see  also 
the  companion  case  of  Kreiger  v.  Kreiger  (344 
U.  S  555:  68  Sup.  Ct.  1221;  92  L.  Ed  1572 
(1948) ) 

"The  manner  to  which  this  result  can  be 
rationalized  with  full  faith  and  credit  has 
already  catised  some  of  the  State  courts  some 
trouble;  see  Lynn  v.  Ljmn  (192  Misc.  720;  82 
N.  T.  8.  (ad)  S97  (1948));  Sodda  v  Ro6da 
(200  Pac.  (2d)  616  (Mont.  1848)). 

^  Among  the  many  cases  which  have  ap- 
plied the  Sherrer  doctrine  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  case,  see  Hever  v.  Hruer 
(33  Adv.  Cal  241;  201  Pac  (3d)  385  1 1949  i  ) . 
at  p.  244  of  S3  Adv.  Cal.  The  Court  stated : 
"The  test  is  not  whether  the  Issue  of  Jurts- 
dictkm  was  actively  litigated  in  the  court 
rendering  the  divorce  decree.  It  is  sufltdent 
if  the  defendant  has  participated  to  the  pro- 
ceedtagB  and  had  full  opportunity  to  liti- 
gate the  laihie.  If  so.  the  decree  is  binding 
even  though  a  reliUgBtkm  of  the  qiieetlcxi  of 
Jurisdictional  residence  requirements  in  an 
other  State  might  result  to  a  finding  that 
the  domiciliary  claim  was  fraudulently  as- 
serted for  the  piuTxiee  of  obtatolng  a  decree 
which  as  a  matter  of  policy  could  not  be  pro- 
cured in  the  State  of  actiial  domicile." 

That  Sherrer  has  not  solved  the  problem 
even  withto  its  limitet*  factual  scope,  see 
deManony  v.  deUarignp  (81  N.  Y.  8.  (M)  238 
11948) ),  to  which  a  later  wife  was  allowed  to 
attack  a  Florida  divorce  obtained  by  her 
hushatxi  from  Us  first  wife,  even  though 
Qeitber  the  iMMkand  nor  his  first  wife  could 
have  done  so  under  the  Sherrer  case.  In 
this  way,  the  aeeond  spouse  was  allowed  an 
annulment  of  her  marriage  on  the  ground 
that  the  hneband  was  stlU  married  to  his 

-  69  Sup.  Ct.  — ,  17  U.  8.  Law  Week  4347 
(Apr.  18,  1949). 


wife  who  remained  to  the  East.  Thereafter 
he  married  wife  No.  2.  He  was  still  unde- 
cided as  to  whether  he  would  remain  in 
Nevada  c.  settle  permanently  in  California. 
His  intention  was  definite,  however,  en  the 
point  of.  net  retiUTiing  to  his  former  home 
to  Connecticut.  Finally  he  took  a  Job  to  a 
war  Dltnt  to  California,  retaining  his  rented 
quarters  to  Nevada.  While  thus  livtog  in 
California  he  died.  His  wife  to  Connecticut 
tostituted  proceedtogs  to  that  State  seeking 
to  be  rerngfit— d  as  bis  aidow  for  the  purpose 
of  edminlsterin?  bis  estate  which  mnehrtil 
of  some  property  there.  The  Supreme  Oaort 
upheld  the  lower  court's  determination  In 
favor  of  wife  No.  I.  In  other  wonls.  the 
Connecticut  courts  decided  that  the  husband 
had  not  been  domiciled  in  Nevada  at  the 
time  of  the  divorce.  Tberefcre  it  was  a 
nullity  and  the  husband  was  stiU  married  to 
his  first  wife  at  the  time  of  fate  deatti. 

As  «-as  stated,  this  result  Is  not 
under  our  traditional  ru.*es  of 
Domicile  anaaa  the  '-fixed  abode"  of  a  per- 
son ''  In  order  to  change  one's  domicile,  it 
Is  necessary  to  meet  two  reqiurements :  (a) 
tot«it  to  move  to  a  location  and  to  remain 
there  todefinltely;  and  ( b )  the  actual  a-Tlval 
at  this  tot  ended  borne."  As  a  corollary  to 
this  rule.  It  la  eUAed  that  the  old  domicUe  to 
reCatoed  until  a  new  one  is  acquired  trj  sat- 
Icfytcg  these  requirements." 

Now  Mr.  Rioe  had  the  intention  to  move 
either  to  California  or  Nevada.  He  had  ar- 
rived to  Nevada,  but  the  necessary  intent  to 
remato  there  indefinitely  was  not  abaoluteiy 
fixed.  Nothing,  however,  appears  to  make 
this  appear  as  a  sham  or  quickie  Nevada 
divoroe.  Nevertheleas.  the  ordinary  ru:e8  of 
domicile  would  Justify  the  Connecticut 
court's  findtog  that  there  was  no  domicile 
to  Nevada  and  that  the  divorce  was  Invalid. 

Three  Jiistices  dissented  without  opinion.* 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  however,  tocluded  a 
short  opinion  with  his  dissent.  Some  of  hto 
obaenations  are  toterestlng  and  may  be  in- 
dicative of  the  thtoklng  of  part  of  the  court. 
He  stated  in  conclu&ion : 

"I  thtak  the  Nevada  court's  ftodlng  of  Ju- 
risdiction was  based  kon  substantial  evidence 
of  domicile,  not  overcome  by  any  new  evi- 
dence before  the  Connecticut  court,  and  the 
Nevada  Judgment  shotild  be  given  full  faith 
and  credit  as  Congress  has  commanded-"" 
If  the  Justice  actually  meant  what  is  sug- 
gested by  that  statement,  a  new  hope  is  bom 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  see  the 
constitutional  provision  given  effect.  This 
would  mean  that  a  findtog  of  domicile  would 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  first  court.  Only  upon  showing  of  sub- 
stantial fnrther  evidence  tending  to  support  a 
contrary  conclusion  could  a  court  ot  another 
State  reject  that  conclusion.*  This  would 
ItMleed  be  a  healthy  development.  First,  It 
would  tend  to  require  a  ptatotlff-spotue  to 
present  full  evidence  of  domicile  to  the  di- 
vorce court.  That  court  would  thereby  be 
ta  a  better  position  to  make  a  proper  deter- 
mination. Second,  It  would  make  the  effect 
of  divorces  more  certato  to  the  extent  that 
cticfa  full  erldence  had  been  presented. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Judicial  process, 
working  itt  way  through  the  annual  grist  ot 
problems  presented,  is  making  some  head- 
way in  solving  this  dilemma  which  has 
plagued  the  country   (or  at  least  the  legal 


» Restatement.  Conflict  of  Laws  (1934), 
aec.  9. 

» lUd,  sec.  IS.  et  seq. 

«»Ibld,  sec.  23- 

"JuBtioes  Black.  Douglas,  and  Rutledge. 

s  Rice  V.  Rice  (CO  Sup  Ct.  — ;  17  O.  8.  Law 
Week  4347  (Apr.  18,  1948)). 

°  Compare  the  law  govemliif  tiM  rseofnl- 
tlon  of  child  custody  decrsas.  tftaeuHsd  ia 

Stale  Lines.  10  Lmm  and  OoaAsosporary  Prob- 
lems 819    (1944). 
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writ*r«>  ror  mor*  than  •  century.  K  Mr. 
Juattce  Jkckaon'a  approach  ts  followed  at 
aoma  luture  dale,  the  problem  will  be  largely 


cf 


•r«  tboae.  however,  who  are  not 
aan^fled  with  the  evolution  ol  the  law  Jn  this 
Held  by  judicial  proceas.  They  offer  other 
aoluuona  via  the  leglalatlve  route.  A  con- 
aidcratlon  at  aomc  of  theac  propoaala  will 
It  a  atudy  in  alternatlvea  and  an  ex- 
of  a  difficult  choice  In  achieving  aatla- 
treatnaant  of  domeatlc  relations  lu 
tb0  law. 

Th»  ttrat  aolution  by  nonjudicial  action 
which  mitgaatM  Itaelf  would  come  by  way  o! 
an  aflMDdm«nt  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Such  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constl- 
tuttoD  would  veat  In  the  Congress  aole  power 
to  laglalata  in  regard  to  marriage  and  di- 
vorce ^  OppMtUoo  to  an  attempt  to  achieve 
such  a  result  aakw  lu  realization  practically 
Unpoaalblc.  Senator  Capper  has  repeatedly 
Introduced  such  measures  to  the  Congress 
since  1923.  but  his  efforts  have  been  thus 
far  In  vain.-* 

I  Another  leglalatlve  attack  on  the  dilemma 
(bight  come  through  Federal  legialatlon  un- 
der the  full-falth-and-credlt  clauae.  One 
atiggested  statute  ur  der  this  theory  would 
•ubstttute  residence  of  the  pUlntlfl  for  domi- 
cile M  the  bams  for  Jurisdiction  to  divorce, 
with  that  change,  however,  it  would 
•ome  minimum  residence,  such  as  0 
With  this  requirement  satisfied,  s 
divorce  baaed  on  constructive  service  of  the 
beat  possible  kind  would  be  recognized  It: 
everv  Btate  under  the  full-faith-and-credlt 
daiaw- 

StUi  another  type  of  Federal  statute  has 
been  recommended  under  the  above  power.-' 
Thla  would  provide  xor  Nation-wide  service 
of  process  in  ouitrlmonlal  proceedings.  With 
such  service,  the  court  rendering  the  divorce 
would  have  personal  Jurisdiction  over  both 
apoiiaea.  Under  the  doctrine  of  the  Sherrer 
case,  the  decree  would  be  free  from  subse- 
qtMBt  collateral  attack  by  either  of  the  par- 
tiea.  Along  with  this  extension  of  service 
of  State  process  would  be  certain  safeguards 
to  protect  the  defendant  In  cases  In  which 
he  or  she  lacked  financial  means  to  defend 
the  salt  In  another  State.-' 

Even  If  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
atatute  would  be  upheld,  the  lack  of  national 
agreement  on  the  problem  would  make  for 
great  difficulty  In  obtaining  the  enactment 
e€  Fedemi  ieglalatlon  efftcting  such  an  ex- 
treme change  In  the  procedure  for  divorce. 

A  third  type  of  Federal  statute  under  the 
full-falth-and-credlt  clause  has  been  recently 
Introduced  by  Senator  licCaaaaN.  The  bill,-'' 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  provides : 

"That  where  a  State  has  exercUed.  through 
lu  couru  Jurladlctiou  to  dissoive  the  mar- 
riage of  spo«iaea.  the  decrees  of  divorce  thiu 
rmilered  must  be  given  full  faith  and  credit 
In  twy  other  Sute  as  a  diaaolutlon  of  such 
marriage,  provided  (1)  the  decree  la  final. 
<3)  the  decree  is  valid  In  the  State  where 
rendered.  (3)  the  decree  contains  recitals 
setting  forth  that  the  Jurisdictional  prereq- 


"Lorenzen,  Haddock  v.  Haddock  Overruled, 
M  Tale  L.  Jour.  341  (1943). 

*'  The  m  j«t  recent  proposal  of  Senator  Cap- 
per was  put  forth  during  the  term  of  the 
Cl[;htieth  Congress. 

»  Franklin,  The  Dilemma  of  Migratory  Dl- 
Torcea.  1  Okla.  L.  Rev.  151   a»48). 

**  Compare  McDonald  v.  Mabce  (243  U  S. 
90:  37  Sup    Ct.  343;  «1  L    Ed    608). 

'^  Cook,  The  Logical  and  Legal  Baaas  of  the 
Ooofllet  Laws  (1942).  ch.  IV,  pp  Bl-lOO,  and 
pp.  40T-468. 

"  Vor  other  suggestions  along  this  line,  see 
Fowell.  And  Repent  at  Leisure,  58  Harv.  L. 
Rev   030  (1945). 

S  3.  81st  Cong  .  Ist  seas  .  Jan.  5,  1949. 
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the  sute  to  the  granting  of  the 
lave   been   aet;    and    (4)    the  State 
the   decree  waa  rendered   was   the 
wherein  the  spouses  were  doml- 
as  htiaband  and  wife,  or  the 
In  the  proceeding  for  divorce  was 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
the  decree  was  rendered  or 
generally  In  the  proceedings  there- 
11  such  cases  except  cases  Involving 
(sic)   fraud  the  recitals  of  the  de- 
vorce  shall  constitute  a  conclusive 
of    the    jurisdictional    facts 
to  the  decree." 
vould  the  proposed  statute  achieve? 
two  provlalona  merely  state  tradl- 
presently   followed   rules.     The 
i'lalon  suggesU  a  retreat  to  the  un- 
of   Haddock.**  where   the  fault 
waa  a  Jurisdictional  fact.     This 
a  satisfactory  basis  for  Jurlsdlc- 
would  not  be  welcomed  In  lU  new 
fourth  provision  embodies  the 
of  the  Sherrer  •"  case.    Some  people 
with  disfavor  upon  the  embodi- 
that  principle  in  such  fixed  forms: 
strongly  urged  that  the  case  It- 
be   overruled    by    the   Supreme 
soon  aa  poaslble.-B    The  enactment 
tute  would  mean  the  end  of  their 

<  k>nslderable  opposition  would  meet 
rom  those  quarters. 

the  bin  by  Inference  would 
lonrecognitlon  of  an  ex  parte  dl- 
alned  In  any  Bute  but  that  of  the 
domicile.  With  our  present- 
atory  population  this  would  seem 
Many  people  do  change  their  doml- 

<  omplete  good  faith  and  should  not 
to  return  or  remain  In  their  old 
get  divorces,  or.  as  an  alternative, 

from  the  other  spouse  In 
one  State  to  get  a  divorce. 

element  which  emphasizes  the 

Federal  legislation  in  dealing  with 

the  lack  of  agreement  among  the 

on  the  proper  solution  to  the 

Moreover,  the  extreme  Jealousies 

between    the    States    with    regard 

(Jueation,  and  the  theory  that  It  Is 

y    a   local    matter    to   each    State, 

a  difficult  breeding  ground  for 

desirable    remedy    to    the    slt- 
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a  iother  mode  of  relief  would  come 

coordinated    activity   on    the    part   of 

elves.     One  such  proposal  has 

recently  put  forth  by  the  Commissioners 

State    Law.      That    body    has 

recommended  a  Uniform  Divorce 

Recognition  Act.^J    This  act  provides: 

1.  A  divorce  obtained  In  another 

shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect  in 

If  both  parties  to  the  marriage 

donilclled  In  this  State  at  the  time  the 

for  divorce  was  commenced. 

Proof  that  a  person  obulnlng  a 

1  rom   the   bonds    of    matrimony   In 

urlsdlciion   was    (a)    domiciled   in 

within  12  months  prior  to  the  com- 


HaddKk  V.  Haddock   (201   U.  6    562;   26 
125:  59  L.  £d.  867  (1906)). 
note  12. 

The  Utility  of  Divorce  Recognl- 
tes  in  Dealing  With  the  Problem  of 
Divorce,  27  Tex.  L.  Rev.  291,  311 
■  rhe  Coe-Sherrer  doctrine  caters  to 
of  collusive  fraud  and  deception, 
be  overruled  promptly,  to  the  end 
States  shall  be  free  once  more  to  de- 
extent  to  which  they  will  recog- 
obtatned  In  other  parts  by  their 


let   received   "formal    approval   by 

of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 

at  the  1048  annual  meeting  of 

Merrill,  supra,  note  32,  at 


mencement  of  the  proceeding  therefor,  and 
resumed  residence  in  this  State  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  his  departure  there- 
from, or  (b)  at  all  times  after  his  def>arture 
from  this  State  until  his  return  malnUlned 
a  place  of  residence  within  this  State,  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  was 
domiciled  In  this  State  when  rhe  divorce 
proceeding  wa.s  commenced." 

In  considering  this  act  several  factors  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  First,  the  desirability  of 
the  rules  which  the  act  seu  up;  second,  the 
constitutionality  of  the  pet;  and.  third,  the 
chance  of  any  reasonable  uniform  adoption 
of  the  act. 

In  general  terms,  section  1  states  existing 
law.  Since  the  basis  for  divorce  Jurisdiction 
Is  the  domicile  of  at  least  one  of  the  spouses 
In  the  State.  It  Is  clear  that  a  divorce  ren- 
dered In  State  B  la  void  If  both  of  the 
spouses  were  domiciled  In  SUte  A  at  the 
time.  Thiu  far.  the  act  achieves  nothing  un- 
der constitutional  doctrine. 

However,  there  Is  an  exception  to  the  above 
general  rule.  Under  the  Sherrer "  case,  If 
both  spouses  appear  at  the  divorce  proceed- 
ings. In  person  or  by  attorney,  the  divorce 
la  not  thereafter  subject  to  attack.  This 
would  follow  even  though  both  spouses  were 
domiciled  In  another  State  at  the  time. 
Thus,  it  Is  seen  that  even  the  general  lan- 
guage of  the  act  comes  into  immediate  con- 
flict with  existing  constitutional  doctrine. 
Moreover,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  continue  lU  recent  activi- 
ties n  requiring  a  greater  and  greater  de- 
gree of  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  sister- 
State  divorces.  As  it  dees  so,  section  1  will 
t>e  whittled  away  until  it  states  a  broad  prin- 
ciple, a  large  part  of  which  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

A  further  objection  appears  from  a  con- 
sideration of  section  1.  To  the  extent  that 
It  is  constitutional,  this  statute  when  en- 
acted would  crystallize  a  legislative  polltfy 
against  any  recognition  of  one-of-Stato  di- 
vorces unless  the  Supreme  Court  absolutely 
required  It.  Present-day  Judicial  practice 
Indicates  such  a  policy  might  be  unwise. 
The  courts  of  many  States  exercise  a  flexible 
discretion  in  recognition  of  such  divorce  de- 
pending upon  the  circumstances,  the  matter 
at  Issue,  and  the  persons  questioning  the  di- 
vorce. This  discretlonery  Jurisdiction  Is  em- 
ployed under  various  terms  such  as  "comity," 
•estoppel."  "privity,"  etc."  Serious  thought 
should  be  given  the  matter  in  order  to  de- 
cide whether  it  is  better  to  take  this  power 
from  the  courts  under  their  present  flexible 
practice,  or  to  leave  the  matter  where  It  is 
and  can  be  handled  with  due  consideration 
to  each  Individual  case. 

Moreover,  section  2  of  the  Uniform  Act  pre- 
sents a  serious  constitutional  question. 
Whether  the  presumption  thereby  established 
seems  reasonable  enough  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  due  process,  the  Williams  •• 
case  might  require  some  greater  respect  for 
the  slster-SUte  decree. 

Finally,  the  likelihood  of  the  act's  adop- 
tion by  the  States  to  any  substantial  degree 
must  be  considered.  More  than  40  years  ago 
a  similar  Uniform  Divorce  Act  was  promul- 
gated without  noticeable  success.'"  While 
modern  attention  Is  more  closely  drawn  to 
the  problem,  so  also  has  today's  public  opin- 
ion shown  an  awareness  to  that  fact  that 


"Supra,  note  12. 

"E.  G..  In  re  Anderson's  Estate  (194  Pac. 
(2d)  621.  623  (1948));  Comment.  1  Baylor  L. 
Rev.  179  (1948). 

''Williams  v.  North  Carolina  (No.  1),  (317 
U.  S  287;  63  Sup.  Ct.  207;  87  L.  Ed.  279 
(1942)). 

•■Terry,  Uniform  State  Laws  Annotated 
(lOaO).  203  et  seq.;  1  Vernier.  American 
Family  Laws  ( 1st  ed.  1031 ) ,  3,  sec.  1. 
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arbitrary  refusal  to  recognize  divorces  of 
other  States  is  no  solution." 

In  conclusion,  the  situation  presenU  an 
example  of  another  of  the  prices  to  be  paid 
for  federalism.  Our  people  are  no  longer 
connected  to  a  single  locality  for  life;  they 
move  throughout  the  country,  making  many 
places  their  "home"  during  different  periods 
of  their  lives.  Along  with  this  trend  has 
come  a  change  in  national  mores,  recogniz- 
ing the  propriety  of  divorce,  with  a  few  re- 
ligious or  colloquial  exceptions.  These  two 
factors  have  given  rise  to  present  reality, 
against  which  some  States  have  fought  »o 
bitterly.  Until  some  basic  change  can  be 
suggested  which  will  be  capable  of  recruiting 
some  national  agreement,  no  effective  legis- 
lation. Federal  or  State,  la  [X)aslble. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  Sutes  Su- 
preme Court  la  making  progress,  wending  iu 
way  between  the  extremely  selfish  interesu 
of  the  lltlganU  appetuing  In  the  controver- 
sies with  which  It  is  confronted.  IU  recent 
decisions,  since  1948.  have  spelled  out  a  body 
of  constitutional  law  which  Is  at  once  a  com- 
promise between  the  Interesu  of  the  several 
States  and  a  solution  to  the  needs  of  our 
modern  society.  Futtire  development  along 
these  lines  by  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the 
full-falth-and-credlt  clause,  may  well  be  the 
atuwer  to  the  dilemma  of  migratory  divorces. 
In  the  battleground  of  conflicting  interesu 
it  is  necesaary  to  remember  the  underlying 
fact,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Max  Radln  In  referring 
to  the  first  Williams  "  ease: 

"What  protesting  States  fall  to  realize  la 
that  so  long  as  we  have  a  Federal  system  like 
ours  a  sute  Is  quite  powerless  to  prevent  this 
evasion  (of  local  divorce  law)  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  those,  that  Is  to  say,  in 
which  both  parties  are  willing  to  cooperate 
In  the  evasion.  The  affront  to  the  State  is 
the  same  in  any  case.  Does  it  become  serious 
only  if  one  of  the  two  spouses,  for  reasons 
that  are  often  personal  and  unpleasant, 
chooses  to  be  recalcitrant? 

"It  is  assumed  that  North  Carolina  gets 
some  decided  beneflt  from  lU  membership 
In  the  Union.  At  all  evenU,  lU  membership 
Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  voluntary  choice. 
One  of  the  incldenU  of  that  membership  is 
the  poeslblUty  that  American  citizens  may 
utilize  the  laws  of  any  State  on  such  terms 
as  that  State  may  choose  to  make."* 


Honorary  Defree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  Con- 
ferred Upon  Representative  John  Crain 
Konkel,  of  PennsylTania,  by  Frankiin 
and  Marshall  Coileg e,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or   NEW    TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  will  join 

"It  miist  l)e  noted,  however,  that  some 
sutes  are  according  favorable  recognition 
to  this  new  Uniform  Act.  The  exact  nimitier 
that  have  considered  it  cannot  be  determined 
at  this  time.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch, 
bearing  the  date  line,  "Sacramento.  April  26 
(1949),  reporu  that  California  SUte  SenaU 
Judiciary  committee  sent  the  uniform  divorce 
recognition  bill  to  the  Senate  floor.  This  dis- 
patch states  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
committee  so  voted  "without  a  word  of  dis- 
cussion." 

•Supra,  note  36. 

*  Radln,  The  Authenticated  Full  Faith  and 
Credit  CUuse.  39  111.,  L.  Bev.  1.  32  (1044). 


with  me  in  con^atulating  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  John  Kumkbl,  on  the 
honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon  him. 
Franklin  and  MarshaU  College  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  has  an  old  and  unique  history 
among  the  institutions  of  learning  In  this 
country.  Over  the  years  it  has  gained 
for  itself  an  unusual  position  not  only  in 
the  mannir  of  its  founding  and  in  its 
name  but  also  in  Its  scholastic  standing. 
It  ranks  high  on  the  list  of  the  great  col- 
leges of  our  country.  On  Tuesday.  Jime 
7,  1949,  this  college  conferred  an  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  on  John 
Grain  Kunkel.  I  know  that  we  are  all 
pleased  that  this  old  college,  with  its  his- 
tory and  traditions,  recognizes  the  in- 
tegrity, high  character,  and  outstanding 
ability  of  our  colleague,  which  he  so  often 
hides  by  his  quiet,  unassuming,  modest 
t>earing.  We  all  join  in  congratulating 
l>oth  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Following  Is  the  citation  from  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  present 
John  Csain  Kowkel,  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  for  the  past 
10  years  from  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  Bom  In  Harris- 
burg  and  educated  at  Tale  University  and 
Harvard  Law  School,  he  «'as  admitted  to  the 
Pennsylvai.la  Bar  and  the  Bar  of  Oklahoma. 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Harrlsburg  and  our  SUte.  His 
civic  activities  have  extended  into  every  field, 
but  especially  close  to  his  heart  Is  the  welfare 
of  the  many  charitable  instittrtions  In  which 
he  holds  directorships.  In  1939  he  entered 
the  legislative  service  of  his  country.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtive.  he 
has  served  on  various  Important  committees, 
including  the  Herter  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Study 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Her  Dominions. 
At  present  be  Is  a  member  oi  tb«  Hotise  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  Throughout 
his  tenure  he  has  made  a  practice  of  address- 
ing his  constituenu  each  week  by  radio, 
keeping  them  Informed  of  national  and 
international  affairs  and  his  (pinions 
thereon.  For  his  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice to  his  congressional  district,  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  our 
Nation,  I  present  him  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws. 


Salaries  of  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  BUCKLEY 

or  njJHOB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  is  presently  consider- 
ing a  number  of  measures  dealing  with 
the  welfare  of  our  post-ofBce  and  civil- 
service  employees.  I  am  honored  by  be- 
ing a  member  of  that  committee,  and  I 
shall  try  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  and  action  on  a 
number  of  bills  which  are  either  the  sub- 
Ject  of  hearings  now  beiixg  condiKted  or' 
will  be  considered  at  hearings  to  be 
scheduled  in  the  very  near  future. 
Among  the  bills  which  I  place  high  in 


importance  are  bills  that  would  extend 
to  veterans  of  World  War  n  l>eneflts 
identical  Tvith  those  extended  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  In  the  postal  serv- 
ice. My  colleagues,  Mr.  Milles,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  Teacub.  of  Texas;  and  Mr. 
VUKSBU.,  of  Illinoia,  have  introduced  bills 
on  this  subject  which  would  give  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  credit  for  the 
time  spent  in  the  military  forces  in  de- 
termining postal  salaries.  I  heartily 
favor  this  legislation  and  shall  vote  to 
report  it  to  the  House  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  shall  work  for  its  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  committee  is  also  considering  a 
nimit>er  of  bills  which  would  amend  the 
existing  Federal  and  Postal  Employees' 
Classification  Acts,  removing  present  in- 
equities and  correcting  certain  injustices 
which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  previous 
legislation  on  this  subject.  I  personally 
feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  are 
grossly  underpaid  in  comparison  with 
wages  paid  in  private  industry.  Before 
coming  to  the  Congress  I  was  both  an 
employer  and  a  union  official,  and  from 
both  standpoints  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  drastic  need  for  improvement 
in  the  Federal  and  postal  pay  structures. 
A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
for  these  purposes,  among  them  H.  R. 
2491  and  H.  R.  2492,  by  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota.  Mr.  McCarthy;  H.  R. 
4395  and  H.  R.  4495,  by  Mr.  Ltlk,  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Muxxa,  of  California: 
and  H.  R.  4169.  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr.  Murray, 
of  Tennessee.  These  bills  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  and  virtually  all  organ- 
izations of  postal  and  Federal  employees. 
I  favor  this  legislation  and  will  do  every- 
thing possible  in  an  effort  to  cause  its 
early  enactment. 


The  WorM's  Most  Valuable  Do(s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIKKTSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.-  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  Hygeia 
magazine.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
pictures  cannot  be  reproduced  of  these 
dogs  whicJi,  through  scientific  experi- 
ments on  them,  have  m&de  such  extraor- 
dinary contributions  to  human  health 
and  happiness. 

TBS    WOBUI'S    MOST    VALVASUt    DOCS 

(By  Phillip  S.  Gelb  and  Thomas  J.  Blakley) 
Bight  dogs  of  dubious  ancestry  recently 
stole  the  spotlight  at  the  Brooklyn  Dog 
Show.  One-tinae  strays  that  might  have 
been  aacrtltoed  at  city  pound  or  unofficial 
sbctter,  they  are  heroes  of  the  fight  against 
rllssssfi  Anton  Roet,  bead  of  the  National 
Canloe     Research     Foundation,     presented 


' 
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tb«ni  Ml  tivtnf  proof  of  th«  ctrw  and  aflflC' 
tion  ititf  9»t  and  th»  •rrvk-M  th«y  r«nd*r  to 
bumsn  MMl  BMouU  baaltto 

at  ilM  prtM-vtaaiat  doc*  m«  pl«* 
Nlov  Mmp  Ifl  rtwvn  with  •  OonMtl 
Cottof*  t««^hn(rtsn  Th«  tsp«nin«nt 
Ml  vMrli  h»  MfUctMtM  ki  on«  u(  Um  Mam- 
lagiy  Mor*  Mnpld  mn  mum  iaiport*iit  tur- 
ned on  at  tluit  tnportant  NMardi  atnur. 
■vary  (4r«  wmIu  ha  ftu  an  la)Miion  of  livar 
aubataiKa  alOM  WMb  a  ■WMurad  Intaka  of 
vatar  Tha  MM  •Unlnatad  by  Shap  U 
by  tlM  tdChnlctani  SctentUU  mr» 
ttiat  tliaaa  asprnm«nt«  will  tall  us 
much  about  malnutrition,  cirrhocui.  dropay. 
and  haart  duaaaa.  Although  8bap'»  padl- 
U  hifbly  qtiaattotiable,  hu  valua  to  bu- 
If  la  not. 

otaa  from  thr  Sloan-Krtterlng  In- 
atttute.  where  her  important  Job  U  cancer 
raararch  The  project  she  parttclpatea  In  U 
aeeking  to  determine  why  certali;  chemica! 
dyes  produce  cancer  Why  are  dogs  uied 
instead  or  mk«.  rabbiu.  or  monkeys?  A 
tacholclan  of  the  Sloan -Kettering  Instltuu 
npMaa.  "Dogs  are  uaad  In  cancer  reaearcb 
projecu  becauaa  th«  dog  la  the  only  animal 
whose  body  handlca  some  chemical  com- 
pounds In  a  aUnllar  fashion  to  the  human 
being  - 

Ttn-y*ar>old  Queenle's  winning  person- 
ality haa  not  bean  affected  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  her  kidneys  has  been  ratsad  to  a  place 
just  belo7  the  akin  so  that  the  relation  ol 
the  bl'jKf<i  Sow  to  kidney  function  ctn  l>e 
studied  I*  this  an  Important  role?  In  the 
words  of  a  Rockefeller  Institute  announce- 
ment. "Queenie  Is  making  a  contribution  to 
a  better  understanding  of  Brtght's  disease, 
which  ranks  fifth  among  the  causes  of 
death  - 

Blackie  Is  one  of  Sfaep's  kennel  mates  at 
Cornell,  where  they  say  she  prot>ably  has 
had  her  blood  pressure  taken  more  than 
•ny  living  craature.  The  project  In  which 
Blackie  is  working  has  already  demonstrated 
new  principles  that  play  an  Important  part 
In  the  understanding  of  hlgb-blood  pressure. 
Thoae  who  work  with  Blackie  say  that  her 
gantlmaaa.  good  aptnu.  and  willingness  make 
tt  aaam  aa  if  aba  knew  the  value  of  the  con- 
tribution she  is  making  to  human  health. 

A  special  first-prize  ribbon  was  awarded  to 
Beauty  by  John  Cashmore.  Brooklyn  Borough 
president.  t>ecaiise  ahe  was  Brooklyn's  own 
health  hero.  If  Beauty  survives  an  experi- 
mental operation  on  the  chambers  of  her 
heart  at  the  Jewish  Hocpltal  of  Brooklyn, 
we  may  have  a  promising  new  way  of  fighting 
the  No.  1  killer,  heart  dlaeaae. 

They  are  proud  of  Henry  at  the  Columbia - 
Presbjrterian  Medical  Center  where  he  has 
been  a  control  dog  In  dleUry  experiments 
aimed  at  lengthening  the  life  of  the  human 
being  with  diabetes.  In  the  fight  against 
diabetes  the  dog  haa  been  an  invaluable  aid. 
Less  tbati  30  years  ago  diabetes  was  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Today  17.000.000  people  are 
alive  who  would  be  dead  if  Frederick  Bant- 
ing and  Charles  Best  hadn't  developed  tests 
on  a  few  dozen  dogs.  There  still  Is  no  cure 
for  the  disease  and  the  average  life  of  the 
diabetic  xa  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of 
the  average  person.  Merely  by  the  study  of 
Henry's  eating  habits,  millions  of  years  of 
life  may  be  given  humanity. 

The  newest  hero  In  the  dog-to-man  dls- 
cf-verlet  l-  Rusty,  also  of  the  Columbia  cen- 
ter, where  he  la  a  key  flgtire  in  research 
Aimed  at  cutting  down  the  prevalence  of 
itonea.  The  accuracy  of  teats  and  the 
of  the  treatment  of  Rusty  was  con- 
so  good  as  to  allow  direct  parallel 
treatment  on  human  belnga.  These  too 
are  provmg  succeaaful.  Do  research  dogs 
live  lonr?  Well.  Henry  la  12  yeara  old  and 
Rusty  is  15.  snd  you'll  recall  that  Queenie 
Is  10.     The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Stevey  proved  to  be  quite  the  crowd  pleaser 
at  the  Br<x>klyn  ahow.  His  exciting  story 
started  some  10  yean  ago  In  bone  siurgcry 
exi>eriments   at    the   Columbia -Presbyterian 
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Medic i.'  I  renter.  Stevry's  right  stooulder  and 
pmtt  at  I  la  uppsr  foret«i  were  remf>ved  oiid 
wplawd  bjr  •  nootosic  plastic  ball  and  sterl 
•baft,  U  rmlng  an  artinclal  ynui  Mia  re* 
eovery  « nd  aubaequeiit  normal  app*arar.<a 
helped  t  *  lay  the  basis  for  the  eventual  ap' 
plleatUiA  ot  the  techntqtie  to  man.  Ti.  /Ugh 
thta  worl  le  still  experimental,  it  offers  hope 
to  those  vhoM  tlmbe  are  diseased,  deforniMl, 
or  shattered. 

These  are  the  MoriM  hehtnd  the  etgiit 
mongreli  who  earrletf  oS  honors  at  the  show 
lor  purci  red  dogs  In  Brooklyn.  They  are  nut 
tuuHl  d(  I  heroea,  and  they  deserve  to  Join 
the  rsnk  i  of  the  medical  canine  great.  Who 
are  som »  of  these  great  animals,  whose 
names  are  remembered  among  the  world  n 
mo^t  val  lable  dogs? 

There  >s  Caeaar,  a  brown  and  white  pooeh 
of  uncer  Uiln  anceotry.  who  has  helped  sur- 
geons a  Children's  Memorial  Hoapltal  In 
Chicago  perfect  the  "blue  baby"  operation. 
Scorea  ol  children  owe  their  Uvea  to  the  sur- 
glcnl  te<  hnlques  that  doctors  have  learned 
from  operating  on  Caesar  and  other  do^s. 
Of  cours  >.  Caesar  la  unaware  of  thia.  but  he 
lives  at  he  hoapltal  under  mx>d  condltlous. 
appcarln  {  once  in  a  while  at  fairs  and  shows 
as  living  proof  of  how  animals  help  to  save 
human  I  vea. 

The  a  ;ory  of  Bozo,  another  memorable 
animal  appeared  In  the  February  Issue  oi 
Hygcln  1  ist  year.  He  has  probably  brought 
more  real  happiness  to  mothers  and  their 
children  than  any  pet.  At  Jefferson  Medical 
College  In  Philadelphia,  Bo7o  helped  young 
doctors  earn  how  to  use  the  bronchoscope. 
Dr.  Ch<valier  Jackson's  great  invention, 
which  ei  ables  a  doctor  to  reach  into  a  child's 
bronchia  I  tract  and  snag  a  button,  pin,  bul- 
let, or  other  object  that  should  not  have 
been  th«  re  in  the  first  place.  Bozo  died  ot 
old  age  t  few  months  ago. 

Maggl4  was  another  famous  dog  hero.  She 
»as  the  Irst  dog  to  be  kept  alive  on  Insulin, 
when  Dri.  Banting  and  Best  discovered  this 
greai  bo(  n  to  diabetes  victims. 

There  are  many  other?  who  have  helped 
medical  sclentLsts  develop  blood  transfu- 
sions. 11  'esaving  surgery  of  the  heart,  the 
lungs  anl  the  brain,  liver  extract  to  combat 
pernicloi  s  anemia,  and  many  another 
achieven  ent  that  most  of  us  accept  without 
ever  wondering  about  the  how  or  why. 

Where  do  they  come  from,  these  heroes, 
and  how  do  they  fare  as  experimental  ani- 
mals? 1  hey  come  from  municipal  pounds, 
animal  shelters  and  animal  dealers.  Some 
arc  raise!  especially,  some  are  specially  pur- 
chased p  urebreds  bxit  most  are  just  strays 
fated  to  ae  uselessly  slaughtered  unless  they 
are  turr  ed  over  to  medical  scientists  for 
lifesavin  ;  research.  They  live  in  specially 
designed  animal  hospitals,  some  of  them  air 
conditioned.  They  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  t  ained  personnel  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  they  are  kept  in  the  best  possible 
conditio!  I. 

As  on<  scientist  said.  "It  is  noteworthy 
how  mu  ;h  t>etter  these  animals  look  and 
behave  after  they  have  been  In  our  care. 
When  w«  receive  them  from  the  pound,  they 
are  scrauny.  frightened,  half -starved  dere- 
licts, bul  after  a  bath,  distemper  shots  and 
a  fteady  diet  you  can  see  for  yourself  how 
much  heilthler  they  are." 

When  I  logs  are  used  for  surgery  the  opera- 
tion Is  lerformed  under  the  same  sterile 
conditioi  s  used  for  human  beings  with  the 
same  anesthetics  and  skillful  handling. 

Many  <  f  them,  like  Columbia's  Stevey.  be- 
come pets  around  the  laboratory  and  enter 
Into  the  spirit  of  the  work.  One  scientist 
tells  of  oi  e  of  his  canine  subjects  who  learned 
to  Jump  up  on  the  operating  table  and 
snuggle  Ills  nose  into  the  anesthetic  mask. 

And  wMle  these  dog  heroes  can  never  com- 
prehend (the  significance  of  what  they  do, 
a  grateful  mankind  can  understand  and 
honor  thlem,  as  they  did  in  Brooklyn,  for 
their  great  medical  contributions  to  man 
and  animals  alike. 


Tilt  Pai t  Wttk  ig  C««f  rt»i 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  rCNMaYLVANU 
IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  RSFRCSCMTATlVEg 

Thurgday,  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Spetker,  un- 
d«t'  leave  to  extend  my  rfingrlcs  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  from  my 
weekly  column  printed  In  the  East  Lib- 
erty Tribunt;,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  30, 
1949: 

This  past  week  in  Congress  was  highlighted 
by  the  many  efforts  to  take  stock  of  our 
economy  and  prepare.  If  necessary,  an  antl- 
slump  program  It  Is  of  Importance  that 
seme  of  my  colleagues  who  are  known  for 
their  conservative  economic  views  are  now 
agreed  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  any 
eventuality. 

Early  In  the  week  there  was  fear  In  some 
quarters  that  If  you  talked  about  what  you 
would  do  when  the  patient  got  sick  that  this 
talk  in  Itaelf  would  hasten  the  patient's  Ill- 
ness. This  is  a  do-nuthlng  philosophy  whose 
consequences  can  be  fatal.  As  I  and  others 
pointed  out.  examination  and  prevention  if 
done  in  time  will  maintain  the  economy  In 
a  healthy  state  and  prevent  any  serious 
slump. 

At  this  stage  of  our  postwar  existence,  our 
production  level  is  80  percent  above  the  1935- 
38  average,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  While  this  is  a  drop  below  the  all- 
time  high  of  October  1948.  it  is  nevertheless 
equal  to  the  mid-1947  level.  Unemploy- 
ment, however,  is  now  above  the  3.000.000 
mark.  Hence  the  present  need  to  take  stock 
and  lay  plans. 

It  IS  often  difflcvlt  to  determine  what 
causes  slumps  and  what  causes  great  pros- 
perities. Economists  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  a  study  of  what  they  call  the  busine&j 
cycle  cannot  agree.  I  do  not  propose  to  sup- 
ply the  "answer."  As  I  told  my  committee 
colleagues  last  week,  "We  must  be  prepared 
to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy on  a  stable  and  progressing  basis.  We 
can  leave  the  theories  to  others.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  maintain  business  at  a  profit- 
able level  and  employment  and  purchasing 
power  at  maximum  heights." 

To  me  a  stable  and  progressing  economy 
means  a  high  standard  of  living,  mass  pur- 
chasing power,  and  full  use  of  Industrial 
equipment.  A  factory  geared  at  let's  say 
1,000  units  but  turning  out  200  units  is  a 
high-cost  operator,  in  addition  to  being  a 
poor  employer.  Our  factories  must  be  kept 
going  at  their  best  working  levels  to  keep 
our   standard   of   living   at    a   high    level. 

But  Jtist  as  Important  to  me.  a  stable  and 
progressing  economy  means  stable  and  pro- 
gressing civil  rights.  We  Americans  love  cur 
freedom.  It  Is  our  greatest  heritage.  Tlie 
more  slipshod  we  are  in  preparing  an  anti- 
slump  program  the  greater  will  be  the  threat 
to  our  civil  rights.  If  by  our  efforts  today 
we  can  lay  plans  to  handle  troublesome  eco- 
nomic problems  as  they  arise,  we  will  need 
no  WPA's  and  NRA's.  Our  Job  ahead  Is  to 
keep  from  sinking  to  regimentation  and 
despair. 

A  bill  will  shortly  be  introduced  into  Con- 
gress to  make  possible  quick  and  effective 
dealing  with  economic  emergencies  In  it- 
self it  cannot  hope  to  achieve  economic  sta- 
bility. Its  purpose  will  l>e  to  solve  the  knotty 
problems  that  Interfere  with  the  general 
health  of  pur  free  economy. 

It  will  tequlre  a  stock-piling  of  public- 
works  projects  on  a  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governmeiit  basis.  These  would  include  con- 
struction of  schools,  highways,  sewer  and 
water  systems.  hosplUls,  and  other  worth- 
while public  works.     In  the  late  twenties  we 


b«4  go  i«Mrfg  ilMlf  ot  pabMc  warta,  and  w* 
know  wiMM  happened. 

The  propoeed  bill  will  also  make  poeeibte 
the  expamlofi  of  prtvau  produetion  aad 
pKMCfacUtilee,  Tbie  womM  be  aeeogHrtHlMil 
by  the  OovenMaent'i  offering  inoentive  loene 
U>  prirale  ladaetry  which  wtmid  be  repaid 
at  »  nogtlnal  rau  of  loterset  ofm  a  loAf 
period  or  time.  In  ttole  way,  private  flrme, 
utiwtlllnf  to  epeod  monaj  on  egpan^hig  thelv 
facttltiee  In  bad  tloMO.  «mild  be  givgB  every 
Isoeotlve  to  do  ao, 

Tbia  proTtaloii  le  baeed  on  the  foUowtng 
philosophy:  PrlvaU  Induetry  U  the  American 
way  Private  Industry  must  contlntiotisly 
expand  lU  fscllltles  in  order  to  produce  loW' 
cost  producu,  and  In  order  to  matatain  full 
employment  and  high  ptirchMlnf  power  for 
the  American  people.  * 


Internal  Enemies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAseACHUsrrrs 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1949 

Iff.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  fo.lowing  newspaper 
article  from  the  Boston  Post: 
WatNS  or  iKTEUtAL  Enemies  —  Phhjik 
Speakbb  at  Bauu  Mxmokial  Day  Sesvicx 

Baxm,  Uay  30.  —  Congressman  Philip  J. 
Philbik.  at  Memorial  Day  cxerdaes  here  to- 
day, called  on  his  liateners  to  display  the 
saaae  type  of  militant  patriotism  that  our 
honored  dead  exhibited. 

IHTEXNAL  ENZiriES 

"Evil  »orces  are  assailing  not  only  the  doc- 
trinal, but  the  institutional  basis  of  our 
way  of  life,"  he  said.  "These  men  gave  their 
lives  against  the  enemy  in  war,  but  citizens 
of  this  country  must  now  contend  against 
Internal  enemies  who  work  In  nefarious  and 
devloi.is  ways  to  sow  seeds  of  disruption  and 
revolution." 

"Our  democracy  cannot  live."  raid  Philbin, 
"If  It  is  diluted  with  half-baked  socialistic 
or  conununlstic  ideas  or  polluted  with  the 
poison  of  political  corruption." 

MtTST   KEEP   rArTH 

"We  would  be  faithless  to  these  honored 
dead,"  he  said,  "if  we  do  not  serve  now  In 
this  crisis  that  confronts  democratic  insti- 
tutions with  the  same  courage,  love,  devo- 
tion, and  sacrifice  yhich  typified  their  Im- 
mortal service.  We  cannot  minimize  the 
gravity  of  our  present  problems.  The  world 
has  been  turned  Into  a  vast  cauldron  of  com- 
munistic conspiracy.  Our  country  Is  seeth- 
ing underneath  with  the  diabolical  activltlea 
to  discredit  this  Government,  economic  sys- 
tem. ai)d  way  of  life. 

"Indifference  at  such  a  time  Is  a  reflectKn 
upon  our  patriotism.  Apathy  In  the  face  at 
present  dangers  is  a  reflection  upon  our 
Americanism.  Nothing  short  of  stanch, 
constant  unyielding  militant  opposition  to 
every  un-American  doctrine,  every  im-Amer- 
Ican  movement,  every  un-Amertcan  practice 
will  preserve  this  Nation  and  the  principles 
for  which  these  hallowed  dead  fought  and 
died." 

PKOCEEDS    xmABATTD 

"Let  us  not  be  lulled  Into  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity by  temporary  strategic  retreats  and 
dljklomatlc  gaatures  calculated  to  deceive. 
The  great  forward  march  of  subversion  and 
antklemocracy  proceeds  unabated  and  will 
be  stayed  only  by  the  determined  efforts  of 
peace-loving   and  llt>erty-lovlng  Americana. 


Our  Natloa  le  the  etMOgmK  bulwark  acatnet 
Maralet  eenqueet  of  the  world 

"It  le  a  betrayal  of  these  honored  dead 
not  to  etrlve  eameatly  and  work  miiltantly 
for  the  peaeeful  world  they  foufht  for.    We 
■hoMld  pieee  forward  with  every  ounee  of 
energy  !•  atretigthen  loetrumentalltlee  which 
elrttHed,  deeent  dem'<rHtic- minded  peoplee 
have  erected  lO  pieranl^s  M«urity   againet 
and  make  poaaibie  tti«  luiniiment 
and  asplratums  tor  peace. 
"IM  ue  no  lonffer  umporlxe  or  appeaee. 
Let     ua    malnUln     eommandlng     phyeteal 
strength  ao  that  we  may   Implement  our 
moral  principles,  and  so  that  we  may  present 
a  strong  staging,  united  front  agaliut  thoae 
who  would  dismantle  every  vestige  of  Chris* 
tlunlty,  civilization,  and  denuxracy." 
asvaacMT  Tantrra 
"The  memory  of  these  heroes  and  the  bil- 
lowed dead  we  honor  today  will  ever  remain 
In  the  minds  of  the  American  people.     On 
every  Memorial  Day  we  will  turn  our  minds 
and  our  hearts  In  reverent  tribute  and  with 
deep  gratitude  for  their  peerless  and  unself- 
ish contrlbutlooe  to  Amerloe.    But  It  la  not 
enough  that  we  should  think  of  them  and 
the  principles  they  died  for  only  on  Memorial 
Day. 

"We  must  keep  these  principles  always  with 
us.  always  foremost  in  our  minds,  because  If 
we  abandon  or  oompromlse  them  otu-  democ- 
racy will  be  lost,  can  never  be  regained,  and 
America  and  the  world  will  be  cor\slgned  to 
the  hopelessness  and  servitude  of  the  super- 
regimented  totalitarian  state  and  ultinoately 
to  Impoverishment,  poverty,  and  loss  of  all 
that  we  cherish." 

rsACB  IN  oua  heacts 

"We  must  have  peace  on  our  Ups  and  In 
our  hearts.  At  the  same  time  we  must  keep 
this  Nation  In  a  state  of  preparedness  to  cope 
with  any  and  every  emergency  and  to  serve 
notice  upon  willful  and  cruel  Marxist  im- 
perialistic dictators  that  we  propose  not  only 
to  retain  our  democracy  but  to  preserve  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  man  In  a  decent  and 
civilized  peaceful  world. 

"If  we  strive  tovrard  these  ends  we  will  In 
that  way  be  contributing  through  faith  in 
our  Government  and  ourselves  hope  In  the 
futtire  and  willing  labors  for  the  perpetuation 
of  our  heritage  to  maintain  America  as  the 
sanctuary  of  liberty  which  Is  Its  rightful  and 
Gcd-glven  destiny. 

"Let  us  today  be  relnsplred  by  the  glowing 
deeds,  the  selflihness  and  sacrtflce  of  otir  mar- 
tyred dead  and  all  those  who  have  sacrificed 
to  preserve  our  cotintry.  Prom  their  exam- 
ple we  may  well  today  rededlcate  ourselves 
with  resolution  and  firmness  to  the  basic 
principles  of  America,  the  salvation  of  Chris- 
tlon  civilization,  and  the  protection  and  hu- 
man liljerty." 


Resolution  Opposinf  Compulsory  Healtii 
inaurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAITER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9. 1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the 
Minnesota  State  Medical  Association. 
An  accompanying  letter  states  that  the 
association,  while  opposing  compulsory 
so-called  health  insurance,  favors  H.  R. 
782  which  would  establish  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Health  headed  by  a  doctor 


of  medicine  and  independent  of  welfart 
and  oducaOion: 

Where**  the  United  fflatea  under  Ite  vo(- 

,  .  .   ...    .....^,„    ,      ..  .,))«.|||   car*   ha* 

f.    ,<  r    I  ;■■,;'•  ''  '  ■  "■   appIksiWm   of 

cai  and  Mnitary  ■eieiiee  Ui*n  any  othet 
country;  and 

Where**  the  adraneee  in  healtJi  In  ttM 
United  tuiee  in  Um  pael  fonr 

not  snniT  baale  dMMulllee  in  the 
•ystem  of  medleal  eare:  and 

Whereae  approalmately  one  out  of  every 
three  Amcrirans  u  now  eoveeed  by  voluntary 

hoepltai  iiuiurHiM^,  and  one  out  of  even  four 
is  covered  by  voluntary  surgical  or  medical 
and  stirglcai  insurance,  and  coverage  is  oon- 
ttnulng  to  rapidly  tncrsaae;  and 

Whereas  compulsory  health  insurance 
would  necessiute  a  high  degree  of  govern- 
mental regulation  and  control  ovwr  person- 
nel and  the  agencies  engaged  in  providing 
medical  care;  and 

Whereas  ti;e  enactment  of  compulsory 
health  Insurance  would  destroy  the  per- 
sonal relstlorshlp  between  the  physician  and 
patient,  undermine  the  quality  of  medical 
care  and  produce  deterioration  In  the  health 
of  the  people;  and 

Whereae  worker*  in  European  oountriae 
that  have  adopted  eompulsory  health  intur. 
ance  have  loat  from  60  to  100  percent  more 
days  per  year  because  of  illnea*  tlian  Ameri- 
can workers;  and 

Whereaa  compulsory  health  instirance 
would  create  a  tax  burden  of  unbearable 
proportions  on  an  already  overstrained  econ- 
omy;  and 

Whereas  compulsion  is  a  totalitarian  con- 
cept and  contrary  to  American  principles: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Woman'i  Auxiliary  to  tht 
Minnesota  State  Medical  Association  in  con- 
vention assembled  in  St.  Paul,  May  9.  10.  11. 
1949,  That  we  continue  our  unalterable  op- 
position to  the  adoption  of  any  program  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


Comment  on  Economic  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  L  POTTER 

or  mcHMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
I>erml£sion  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  a  ish  to  include  a 
letter  written  to  President  Harry  Tru- 
man by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Wylle.  of  SauJt  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich. 

Mr.  Wylie's  keen  insight  on  economic 
conditions  should  receive  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  at  thi.s  time  when  our 
country  is  going  through  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment.  I  am  Inclined  to 
believe  tliat  most  thinking  Americans 
concur  with  the  views  expressed  In  the 

following  letter: 

Mat  5.   1M7. 

Hon.  Habst  8.  Tbomam, 
The    White   HouMt, 

WashiTifiton.  D.  C 
DsAB  Ma.  ParemcKT:  I  have  been  reading 
the  press  reports  of  your  state  of  the  tTnion 
and  economic  reports  to  Congress.     The  gen- 
eral outline  seems  to  be  as  foQowa; 

1.  Keep  production  up. 

2.  Raise  substandard  wagea. 

3.  Continue  high  taxes. 

4.  Keep  up  farm  prices. 

6.  JUmlnate  public  work*. 
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It  U  not  my  piirpoM  to  h«ng  crepe  on 
anybody's  door,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  unices  we  return  to  the  principles  of 
r«*aon.  common  sense,  and  economic*,  the 
•Mttlta  will  be  disastrous. 

xirrLATiON 

nrstly,  we  haven't  Inflation.  And.  there 
doee  not  appear  to  be  any  signs  of  it.  In 
1934.  the  administration  devalued  the  dollar 
from  36  grains  to  a  15-graln  gold  content. 
At  the  time.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing prices.  Why  higher  prices  were  desired. 
I  do  not  know.  Certainly,  those  In  the  lower- 
Income  Brackets  and  the  unemployed  could 
»ot.  at  that  time,  afford  the  necessities  of 
life.  It  would  appear  that  someone  got  the 
Idea  that  high  prtoaa  would  create  prosperity. 
The  opposite.  If  anything.  Is  true.  Devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  did  not  raise  prices  or 
wages  of  those  In  the  lower-income  brackets 
Nor  did  the  Uelght-of-hand  performance  put 
men  to  work,  except  on  the  WPA  at.  In  most 
cases.  944  per  month.  Ir  other  words,  the 
national  Income  was  decidedly  low  and  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  left  us  Just  where 
we  were,  with  this  exception:  When  the  war 
started  In  Eiirope  we  were  up  to  our  ears 
In  debt.  The  war  In  Europe  raised  prices 
and  wages,  too. 

Of  course,  one  would  ordinarily  think  that 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  would  Imme- 
diately raise  prices,  for  the  reason  that  one 
could  hardly  expect  3  cents  to  do  the  work 
of  5  cents:  15  gralzis  of  gold  to  do  the  work 
of  afl  grains.  It  so  happens  that  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  economics  do  not  work 
with  such  dispatch.  Then.  too.  the  people, 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  still  took 
the  dollar  as  a  dollar,  even  though  It  was 
actually  58  cents.  Now.  bad  the  p>owers  that 
be.  at  the  time  of  devaluation,  decreased  the 
dollar  and  announced  that  59  cents  hence- 
forth would  take  Its  place,  prices  and  wages 
would  have  increased.  When  you  are  at- 
tempting to  deceive  the  unsuspecting  public, 
such  open  tactics,  of  course.  co\ild  not  be 
practiced.  Nevertheless,  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics which  have  been  taking  effect  were, 
even  then,  at  work.  Fortunately  or  mlsfor- 
tunately.  der>endlng  on  how  you  see  It.  Its 
workings  were  not  visible. 

Today,  and  for  some  time  past,  prices  have 
been  going  up.  Although  attempts  have 
been  made  to  Increase  wages,  everybody 
knows  that  the  dollar  will  not  stretch.  Why 
should  It?  How  can  you  expect  59  cents  to 
do  the  work  of  100  cents?  No  one  seems  to 
know  why.  All  we  know  is  that  we  cannot 
have  the  things  that  we  used  to  have  at  the 
old  prices.  We  common  folks  don't  know 
anything  about  economics,  dollars,  devalu- 
ation, currency,  and  what  not  because  we 
have  never  been  to  college.  Nevertheless, 
the  man  on  the  street  knows  something  Is 
wrong.  His  stomach  tells  him  that.  While 
th*  stomach  tells  him  something  >j  wrong. 
It  Is  not  able  to  ray.  "Why  try  to  feed  me 
on  SO  cents  when  you  formerly  spent  100 
cenu?"  Mr.  President,  Inflation  is  not  here, 
and  never  has  been,  except  Insofar  as  we  have 
devalued  the  dollar  and  raised  the  taxes. 

TAXXa 

Tou  propose  an  annual  budget  of  about 
•40.000.000.000.  The  flgtire  Is  so  fantastic 
that  the  average  person  Just  does  not  com- 
prehend it.  Not  any  more  than  he  under- 
stands what  was  done  to  him  when  he  was 
paid  for  his  day's  work  in  59-cent  dollars. 
The  aged  and  the  children  do  not  pay  taxes 
because.  In  most  cases,  they  have  no  Income, 
which  means  that  the  head  of  the  family 
toas  to  pay  their  share  of  the  per  capita  FM- 
•nl  tax  of  $270.  The  head  of  the  family 
pays  therefore,  11.080  a  year  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  A  large  portion  Is  dedticted 
from  his  weekly  pay.  the  balance  his  em- 
ployer pays.  In  other  words,  if  taxes  were 
Bot  so  unreasonable,  more  wages  could  be 
paid  to  employees.  After  all.  the  man  who 
Carrie*  the  dlnnar  pall  pays  the  tax**,  either 


(tr 


Indirectly.    What  in  the  name  of 

a  good.  Is  the  head  of  the  average 

g<  ttlng  from  Washington,  or  any  place 

Is  worth  $1,200  a  year? 

wotder  labor  and  Industry  are  at  each 

throats.     Just  so  long  as  each  does 

who  the  unseen  visitor  is  who  Is 

lis  cupboard  at  night,  so  long  will 

con  :lnue  to  call  each  other  names.     No 

t  lere  la  a  buyer's  strike  on  right  now 

of  high  prices.     No  wonder  there 

stirplus  of  most  everything — If  you  want 

pe  price.     Sooner  or  later,  the  two 

catch  up  to  the  persons  respon- 

hlgh  taxes  and  when  they  do,  at 

of  our  labor  troubles  will  be  over. 

Illustration  of  a  certain  crane  oper- 

pays  $8.40  to  Washington  per  week, 

per  year.     In  10  years,  he  will  have 

For  what?     Enough  to  buy  a 

arm.  or  what  have  you.     When  the 

Government  via  taxation,  takes  from 

his  family,  a  home  every  10  years. 

to  be  a  liberal  government.     In- 

;an  only  be  classed  as  a  radical  one. 
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Ame  to  time,  we  read  in  our  press 
over  the  radio  and  elsewhere,  the 
tiings  that  are   being  done  for   the 
bu  ilness  man .     We  read  about  antl- 
latrs.  monopolies,  etc.     So  far  as  any- 
see.  trusts  are  being  made   bigger 
unall-buslne^  men  are  being  made 
Of  course,  this  Is  not  the  intention. 
«|io  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
business  men  are  honest  and  sin- 
Be  that  as  it  may.  we  will  be 
by  our  Intentions,  but  rather  by 
of  our  efforts.     Government  ef- 
far  seem  to  be  In  the  direction  of 
it    possible,    in   some   instances,   for 
men  to  borrow  money  from 
Finance     Corporation. 
are  to  be  commended,  and  they 
Far  so  good.    After  having  done  that 
and   assuming   that   the   small- 
man  is  able  to  make  a  profit  by  rea- 
loan.  the  good-lntentloned  Gov- 
proceeds  then  to  take  away,  via  the 
of  Internal   revenue;    what?     The 
course.     The  small-business  men, 
vage  earner  and  the  trusts,  too.  for 
are  the  slaves  of  a  well-inten- 
Oovernment. 
Is  this  striking  difference,  however, 
the   small -business    man    and    the 
tycoons  of  business  and  others  of 
The  latter  were  permitted  to  earn 
endencies  under  a  system  that  did 
away  from  20  to  90  percent  of  their 
How  can  one  possessed  with  am- 
t|u-lft,  and  skill,  carrying  on  a  small 
under  such  a  system  of  confiscation, 
but  a  small-business  man?    How 
(  ver  create  and  save  a  surplus  each 
»rry  him  over  In  times  of  depres- 
can  he  ever  create  a  reserve  large 
t>ecome  a  blg-buslness  man?    He  is 
dependent  on  a  lending  Institution 
Kind  to  take  care  of  his  needs.    How 
be  anything  under  such  a  tax  sys- 
than  trusts  and  monopolies?    The 
Governnient  Is  not  encouraging  free  enter- 
ing competition.    It  Is  furthering,  un- 
just the  opposite.     America's  60 
are   sitting   on    top    of    the    world. 
made  by  pyramiding  and  pre- 
>roflts,  under  a  system  of  taxation 
^couraged    such    thrift.    Is    Intact. 
.  In  reality,  a  trust  not  necessarily 
)wn  making,  but  rather  a  trust  cre- 
i  Government  which,  for  years,  baa 
ng  to  do  something  for  the  small- 
man.    Is  it  not  about  time  that  the 
man.  Including  his  profits,  be 
He  doe*  not  want  or  need  help, 
l^lm  from  a  confiscatory  tax  system, 
or  later  he  will  take  care  of  tha 
le  will  give  them  competition  that, 
they  are  free  from.    In  passing, 
business  concerns  received  tax 


builness 


sooier 


Right  now  we  are  consoltng  ourselves  and 
the  farmer,  too,  with  the  empty  statement 
that  floors  have  been  put  tmder  farm  com- 
modity prices.  The  dollar  was  devalued  for 
the  express  purpose  of  raising  farm  priSeM 
and  wages.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  expected  to  hold  up  farm  prices  by 
buying  at  certain  prices  all  the  grain,  etc.. 
that  the  farmers  produce.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd.  Oh.  yes:  temporarily  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corptwation  may  hold  up 
prices  but — what  happens  when  the  Com- 
modity Corporation  sells?  Can  it  keep  buy- 
ing ore.xr?  Whatever  is  bought  must  be 
sold,  given  away,  or  destroyed.  God  forbid 
that  we  shall  ever  repeat  the  mistake  of  de- 
stroying farm  conimodities.  If  such  com- 
modities are  given  away,  the  man  who  works 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  pays  the  bill.  A 
farmers'  league  in  New  York  State  attempted 
to  keep  milk  prices  up  by  buying  butter,  and 
they  did  succeed  temporarily.  In  the  end 
butter  dropped.  All  the  league  accomplished 
was  the  feat  of  putting  off  the  inevitable  for 
a  short  period  of  time.  In  the  end  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  won  out  over  fictitious 
unorthodox  schemes  of  trying  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  when  England  was 
strictly  an  agricultural  country,  when  the 
members  of  Parliament  owned  most  of  the 
land,  corn  laws,  so-called  (wheat  laws  In 
fact ) ,  high  import  duties  were  placed  on 
wheat  to  keep  up  the  price  for  the  producers 
of  wheat.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Gregc»-y 
King  made  a  very  minute  study  of  wheat 
prices  and  he  found  that  regardless  of  the 
Import  duties  that  were  put  on  wheat,  the 
price  of  it  raised  and  lowered  with  the  supply 
and  demand.  In  other  words,  you  can  rig 
a  commodity  price  temporarily,  you  can  cor- 
ner a  market  temporarily,  but  you  cannot 
defy  ultimately  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Witness  what  happened  to  cotton 
very  recently.  The  history  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  corner  markets  Is  one  of  disaster. 

Farm  prices  must  come  down.  It  Is  better 
to  let  them  come  down  naturally  than  It  Is 
to  let  them  crash.  If  you  are  on  the  roof  or 
upstairs.  It  Is  better  for  you  to  come  down 
the  stairs  or  ladder,  naturally,  than  to  crash 
down.  You  don't  always  recover  from  a 
crash.  With  all  the  new  mass-production 
machinery  coming  on  the  market,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  will  produce  more  In  the  next  5 
years  per  man-labor-hours  than  he  ever  did 
before.  He  will  do  It  with  less  sweat.  He 
will  do  It  cheaper,  and,  what's  more.  If  he  Is 
permitted  to  sell  his  crops  in  a  free  market, 
he  will  make  more  money.  The  present 
policy  of  placing  a  floor  under  certain  crops, 
notably  wheat,  will  Just  attract  more  persons 
to  the  production  of  farm  produce  and  wheat 
when  they  are  needed  In  other  vocations. 
The  migration  to  the  farm,  as  a  restilt  of 
guaranteed  prices,  will  hasten  the  day  of 
surplus.  Guaranteed  or  hoor  prices  will  do 
something  more,  it  will  result  in  the  under- 
consumption of  the  very  necessities  of  life, 
with  all  the  attendant  misery  that  goes  with 
imdernourlshment.  You  are  not  helping 
the  farmer  by  advocating  floor  prices,  you  are 
really  creating  the  situation  that  will,  in  the 
end,  break  him.  He  is  on  his  feet  now,  for 
land's  sake,  and  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  America  and  the  world,  keep  him  In  a 
prosperous  condition. 

WACXS  AND  HOtTXS 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  during  the 
past  few  years  on  wages  and  hours.  I  think 
some  thought  should  be  given  first  to  the 
matter  of  hours.  After  all.  there  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  two  kinds  of 
power — human  labor  power  and  capitalistic 
or  machine  power.  If  we  must  have  a  lim- 
ited workweek  for  human  labor  in  order  to 
spread  the  work  around,  why  not  have  a  lim- 
ited workweek  for  capitalistic  or  machine 
power.  Personally.  I  don't  believe  in  either. 
But.  luitll  such  time  as  the  two  kinds  of  labor 
power  are  put  on  the  same  basis,  I  think 


human  labor  }f  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
bargain  This  limited  or  40-hour  week,  of 
course,  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act,  so-called,  sponsored  by  a  benevo- 
lent Congress  that  wanted  to  do  something 
for  the  forgotten  man.  The  forgotten  man 
fell  for  the  bill  of  goods  handed  to  him  In 
that  act  by  reason  of  the  clause  In  that  act 
that  compelled  his  employer  to  pay  him 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime.  Uritor  ud 
labor  leaders  hailed  this  act  as  tb*  Miigaa 
Carta  of  labor.  At  last,  so  they  said,  lebor 
had  come  into  Its  own. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  greatest 
fraud  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  on 
labor.  It  was  shortly  after,  I  believe,  the 
dollar  was  devalued.  The  accepted  work- 
week heretofore  was  48  hours,  but  he  could. 
If  work  was  available,  work  longer  for  his 
employer.  He  was  paid  In  dollars  of  a  value 
of  about  26  grains  to  the  dollar.  If  he 
worked  a  standard  week  of  48  hours  at  75 
cenU  per  hour,  he  received  48  times  26  grains 
of  gold.  The  dollar  devaluation  took  away 
from  labor  for  the  standard  wcH-kweek,  48 
hours,  roughly  11  grains  at  gold  per  dollar. 
For  48  hours  of  work  he  received  not  1.248 
grnlns  of  gold  but.  Instead,  only  720  grains 
of  gold,  or  a  reduction  in  wages  of  40  percent. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  that,  and  believ- 
ing In  the  o!d  adage  of  "never  give  a  sucker 
a  chance,"  the  workweek  was  reduced  to 
40  hours  or.  16*^  percent  which.  Incidentally, 
reduced  his  pay  by  a  further  reduction  of 
88  grains  of  gold,  which  left  him  earning 
finally  632  grains  of  gold  where  he  was  form- 
erly earning  1,248  grains  of  geld.  In  other 
words,  by  a  simple  process  of  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  and  the  passing  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act.  a  benevolent  Congress  actually 
cut  labor's  wage*  by  over  50  percent.  And. 
what's  more,  the  operation  was  performed 
paintaosly.  but  not  without  aftereffects. 
There  Is  now.  at  last,  an  empty  feeling  in 
the  stomachs  of  labor.  Let  it  be  said  here 
labor  win  never  get  its  Just  dues,  or  the 
relief  It  Is  justly  entitled  to  by  fighting  his 
employer.  It  should  go  to  the  surgeon  or  sxir- 
geons  who  performed  the  operation,  sleight 
of  hand  as  it  was,  for  relief.  It  was  fun  to 
be  tooled  while  the  anesthetic  was  working. 
It's  not  working  now,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  Is.  The  operation  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, eo  let's  do  It  over  and.  this  time,  lets 
do  It  right. 

Stippose  In  order  to  make  work  for  every- 
body, the  Wagner  Labor  Act  provided  that 
out  of  every  100  piece*  of  machinery  In 
operation,  16  percent  will  be  dlscontlnaed. 
Ridiculous,  not  at  all.  That  is  exactly  what 
labor  was  forced  to  do.  In  other  words, 
labor  was  asked  to  step  aside  and  give  up 
the  privilege  of  working  8  hours  each  week  In 
order  to  make  work  for  his  fellow  workmen. 
Capitalistic  labor  was  not  asked  to  lay  off 
any  machines  to  make  work  for  labor's  fel- 
low workmen.  You  can,  if  you  wish,  put 
this  proposition  in  another  way.  Every  five 
men  In  Industry  were  asked  and  in  a  way. 
actually  denied  the  right  to  work  8  hours 
each  week  so  some  other  fellow  workman 
would  he  able  to  work  40  hotirs  each  week. 
The  thought  being  that  employment  would 
be  increased  by  20  percent  of  those  then  em- 
ployed. Capital  was  not  asked  to  eliminate 
enough  machines  to  create  an  additional 
employment  of  20  percent.  If  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  to  make  employment,  why 
was  not  capitalistic  labor,  machines,  asked 
to  piutlcipate  in  the  experiment. 

The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  will,  eventually 
go  down  In  history  as  the  work  of  men  who 
wanted  to  do  something  but  did  not  know 
hew. 

So  much  for  hours.  Let's  now  get  on  tc 
wagt:*.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  wages 
Unfortunately  no  one  has  ever  suggested  any 
formula  for  determining  what  wages  should 
be.  All  the  authorities  within  and  without 
the  ranks  of  latxir  seem  to  agree  that  wages 
should  be  based  on  the  cost  of  bvlng.    Un- 


fortunately, again.  Industry  and  labor  never 
agree  on  what  the  cost  of  living  1*  at  any  cer- 
tain time.  Frankly.  I  sympathlae  with  both 
group*  because  anyone  can  arrive  at  the 
cost  of  living  at  any  given  time,  at  almost 
any  figure  that  suits  his  fancy.  Some  few 
year*  ago.  the  expert*  of  the  vartotu  groups 
agreed  that  the  cost  of  living  at  that  time, 
was  up  anywhere  from  38  to  47  percent — 
really  close  approximation,  was  it  not? 
While  they  were  still  arguing  over  the  cost 
of  living,  an  election  was  held  In  Kentudcy 
and,  the  next  day  a  wage  Increase  was 
granted  to  the  miners.  On  the  cost  of  living 
figure*?     No:  on  the  election  figure*. 

Regardles*  of  what  the  various  cost  of 
living  Indexes,  prepared  by  Industry,  labor, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  may  show, 
there  is  one  commodity  that  does  accurately 
determine  the  cost  of  living.  That  com- 
modity Is  wheat.  Wheat  is  not  a  cost  oT  liv- 
ing index  merely  by  chance  There  Is  a  very 
good  reason  why  it  is.  and  should  be.  the 
real  cost  of  living  Index.  In  the  first  i^ace. 
It  Is  the  most  palatable  food  on  earth,  the 
most  economical  from  a  calorific  standpoint, 
and  there  does  not  exist  a  race  of  people  who 
do  not  (wefer  wheat  as  a  food,  if  It  is  avail- 
able at  the  proper  price.  It  1*  the  standard 
of  value  on  which  the  prices  of  all  other 
foods.  Including  beef.  pork,  and  poultry,  are 
based.  Back  so  far  as  records  have  been  kept 
on  the  prices  of  wheat,  the  average  price  has 
been  $1.  then  It  should  follow  that  the  right 
price  of  wheat  Is  $1  per  bushel.  Certainly,  in 
normal  times,  when  we  had  a  26-graln  gold 
dollar,  the  farmer  was  glad  to  sell  at  $1.  His 
condition  could  be  determined  by  the 
amount  wheat  was  below  or  above  the  dollar 
average. 

Common  labor,  baaed  on  the  same  gold 
dollar.  w?.s  available  and  lived  fairly  good  on 
a  minimum  hourly  wage  scale  of  50  cents  per 
hour  whenever  wheat  was  selling  for  $1  per 
bushel.  By  using  the  $1  (26  grains  of  gold) 
as  the  right  or  normal  price  of  wheat  and 
50  cents  an  hour  as  u  minimum  wage  for 
common  labor.  It  seem*  to  me  we  have  at 
least  made  a  start  at  arriving  at  a  scientific 
and  equitable  formula  fcnr  a  minimum  hourly 
wage-scale  law.  Baaed  on  the  present  69- 
cent  or  15-graln  gold  dollar,  the  price  of 
wheat  would  normally  be,  using  $'  as  the 
normal  price.  $1.65.  Just  at  what  price  it 
would  be  selling  right  now.  were  It  not 
propped  up  by  a  farm  subsidy  program.  I. 
of  course,  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  It 
would  not  remain  at  it*  present  level  for 
long.  We  have  a  situation  where,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Government  wants  the  cost  of 
living  down  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that 
same  Government  wants  the  cost  of  living 
up  by  putting  a  floor  under  wheat  that  keeps 
its  {Mice  above  what  it  would  normally  oe, 
if  it  were  being  traded  In  an  open  free  mar- 
ket. Sooner  or  later,  the  Government  will 
have  to  determine  whether  It  wants  the  cost 
of  living  up  or  down.  If  down,  take  the  fioor 
from  under  wheat.  If  It  wants  to  coast 
along,  then  It  can  expect  the  Nation  to  be 
confronted  with  strikes,  wage  controversies, 
and  the  continual  Interruption  of  produc- 
tion. 

Regardles*  aC  what  the  Government  does 
or  does  not  do.  that  Is  to  say,  if  it  should 
continue  the  practice  of  parity  wheat  prices 
for  2  years  or  so,  wheat  will  come  down  any- 
way—vrtth  a  crash.  If  the  Government 
should  encoin^ge  higher  wages  becatue  of 
Its  parity  wheat  practice,  labw  will  tie  out 
of  work — and  soon.  Neither  the  farmer  nor 
the  Industrial  worker  are  the  whole  of  our 
economic  struct lu^.  They  are  mighty  im- 
portant but,  there  Is  still  another  pcatlon 
of  the  whole  composed  of  ttiose  on  retire- 
ment, on  fixed  Incomes,  or  limited  dependen- 
cies, those  In  service  occupations,  etc.,  who 
must  be  considered.  In  time*  of  distress . 
they  buy  sparingly.  Thej  are  thrifty  and 
they  make  the  dollar  stretch  by  going  on 
a  buyer's  strike,  not  by  choloe.  rather  by 
necessity. 


There  are.  broadly  apeaklfig.  two  el— sei  at 

labor,  one  we  know  as  strictly  industrial,  liv- 
ing   in    the    metropolitan    centers   and.    the 
other,  rural,  living  and  working  on  the  farms 
and  outside  of  the  large  cities.     Any  wage 
law  murt  concern  itself  if  it  Is  to  t)e  work- 
able, not  ao  much  with  those  who  are  repre- 
sented by  unions,  but  rather  with  thoce  who 
are  left   to  the  mercy   of   competition   and 
world  markets,  such  as  the  farmer,  and  those 
not  represen»«d  by  any  union.     A  wage  law 
shcvUd   be  what  the  name  ImpUee,  a  arage 
law    nothing  more,  or  less.    The  all  lmp>or- 
tant  function   of  a    minimum   hourly   wage 
law  Is,  and  should  \x.  to  maintain  parity,  as 
t)etween  the  Industrial  worker  and  the  farmer 
and  rural  worker.     It  matters  not  what  the 
price  of  wheat  Is  nor  what   wages  are.  be 
either  high  or  low.  Just  so  long  as  they  are 
relative.     It  is  not   the   low   price  cf   wheat 
that  makes  a  farmer  poor,  not  high  weges 
that  makes  the  industrial  vrorker  prosperous. 
It   Is,    however,   calamity   and   depression 
when   neither  is   not  tn   the  same  relative 
position  so  far  as  Income  or  purchasing  power 
ts  concerned.     You  can  keep  (arm  price*  and 
Industrial  wages  relative  by  passUig  a  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  law  based  on  the  average 
price  of  wheat.     As  prices  of  wheat  change, 
the    hourly    wage    would    change.     Every    6 
months,  say  January  1  and  July  1  of  each 
year,  the  Department  of  Labcr  would  set  the 
minimum    hourly    rate   for   common    labor. 
That  rate   would   be   based   on   the   average 
price  of  wheat  for  the  preceding  6  months. 
The  last  minimum  hourly  wage  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  several  years  ago.     At  the 
tiBM  it  was  established  it  was  outmoded  in 
that  no  employer  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  would  ask  any  workman  to  work 
for  the  minimum  of  45  cents.     Yet.  it  did 
become,  for  some  employers,  a  standard  on 
which  to  base  wages,  which.  Indeed,  was  un- 
fortunate for  the  employee. 

The  above  was  dictated,  as  the  first  para- 
graph indicates,  several  months  ago.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  to  conuadict  the  logic  out- 
lined in  the  letter.  The  farmer  Is  actually 
getting  about  $1  65  per  bushel  for  his  wheat 
based  on  the  1933  dollar.  The  wheat  price 
Is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  laborer's  wage  is  determined 
by — the  power  that  be  in  Washington. 
Best  wishes  for  your  success. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Wattbi  C.  Wtus. 
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or 
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Thursday,  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
both  humor  and  malice  in  the  aim  of  the 
self-stjied  Pair  E)ealers  to  put  on  a 
Freedom  Fair  In  Washington,  D.  C.  to* 
observe  the  one  hundredth  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  this  great  city's  birth. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  country 
would  change  and  that  Washington  and 
various  other  cities  would  change  as  the 
United  States  developed  from  a  small 
nation,  ctmsisting  of  13  colonies,  into  a 
great  united  nation  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  great- 
est industrial,  commercial,  and  cultural 
development  of  any  nation  on  earth  to 
date. 

However,  it  was  not  inevitable  that  150 
years  after  the  establishment  of  this 
city,  the  very  men  who  are  most  noted 
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among  intellectuals  for  espousing  doc- 
trines to  enslave  the  people  should  be  the 
very  ones  who  should  sponsor  the  Free- 
dom Pair  There  is  something  anoma- 
lous about  an  administration  that  spon- 
sors bills  to  collectivize  and  socialize 
America,  while  paying  lip-service  in  a 
projected  fair  to  freedom.  One  wonders 
if  he  is  not  living  in  a  dream  world, 
where  words  are  meaningless  and  the 
many  of  the  people  are  Just  stooges 
walking  around  under  the  mental,  psy- 
chic, or  cosmic  Influence  of  factors  or 
persons  out  of  their  reach. 

If  Thomas  Jefferson.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. George  Washington,  or  any  of  the 
common- sense  liberals  who  helped  to 
found  this  Republic  were  to  come  back, 
study  the  aims  of  this  administration, 
then  hear  that  the  same  administration 
was  going  to  sponsor  a  Freedom  Fair, 
they  would  no  doubt  smile  in  incredu- 
lous wonder.  How  can  men  who  do  not 
believe  in  freedom  so  bold-facedly  spon- 
sor a  Freedom  Pair? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not  favor 
a  Freedom  Pair.  We  still  have  our  free- 
doms in  tliis  country,  due  to  the  unre- 
mitting fight  of  men  who  refuse  to  cede 
away  their  liberties.  I  like  to  think  that 
this  Congress,  along  with  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  has  held  the  line  in  part  against 
the  loss  of  our  freedoms  to  an  overwean- 
Ing  bureaucracy.  Of  course,  the  Demo- 
cratic-dominated Eighty-first  Congress 
has  fallen  down  in  many  respects  and  Its 
self-styled  Pair  Deal  Members  in  partic- 
ular have  gone  down  the  line  for  totali- 
tarianism, but  I  am  still  proud  that 
enough  patriotic  Democrats  will  vote 
with  enough  sensible  Republicans  to  keep 
socialism  at  the  door,  instead  of  letting 
It  get  inside  to  gobble  up  our  liberties. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Free- 
dom Fair  and  I  just  hope  that  the  mil- 
lions who  come  here  next  year  will  take 
a  little  time,  in  connection  with  this  fair, 
to  study  the  bases  on  which  our  Nation 
was  founded  and  to  learn  why  we  must 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  preserve  free- 
dom— even  from  our  own  leaders,  if  they 
attempt  to  take  it  away. 

In  connection  with  this  fair,  my  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  a  rather  satir- 
ical editorial  which  appeared  recently  in 
a  midwestern  newspaper.  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  author  of  this  editorial. 
but  he  has  been  able,  in  whimsical  vein, 
both  to  expose  the  humor  of  the  New 
Dealers  to  sponsor  a  Freedom  Pair  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  some  suggestions 
for  side  shows  that  could  prove  very  en- 
lightening, if  used  in  the  projected  fair. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  this  editorial: 

•IBS    SHOW    WTKAKS 

Mr  Truman  and  Congress  have  agr««d  to 
bold  a  fair  In  Washington  next  year  to 
mark  the  one  hundred  and  Oftleth  anniver- 
sary ot  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  will 
be  buUdlngs  and  exhibits,  and  the  tourists, 
no  doubt,  will  flow  in  from  the  sticks  to  put 
up  in  a  town  normally  so  overcrowded  that 
a  bo««i  reserrallon  Is  sometimes  an  empty 


TlM  oooUmplated  eahibiu  seem  a  bit  on 
tb«  pMlMtrtao  side  SUtes,  Territories,  and 
foreign  countries  are  Invltsd  to  be  repre- 
Mnt«d  There  will  be  a  Free  Enterprise 
Building,  wblcj}  u  one  of  the  first  Intima- 
tions that  the  New  Deal  U  a  patron  of  tlMt 
eoocept  Perhaps  it  will  be  offset  by  a  wel- 
fare stau  exhibit,  where  rtsltors  from  the 
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of  every  fair  since  the  Colum- 
suggests  that  the  midway. 
side  of  the  show  has  the  moet 
appeal.     In   1933  the  late  Robert  L. 
very  well  at  A  Century  of  Progress 
collection  of  freaks.    It  would  not 
necestary  to  go  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
bureaucriicy    Itself    to   Obtain    an    unrivaled 
mblsj  ;e  of  the  strange  and  marvelous, 
si  le  show  might  feature  a  Truman 
bxu-d  arriving  at  the  decision  that 
prominent  New  Dealer  Is  not  a  Corn- 
In  another  tent  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
coiild  read  a  typical  Supreme  Court 
dissenting    from     the    dissenting 
Rrith  a  cane  given  away  to  anyone 
rathom  his  drift.     A  representative 
ro<  m,   with   one   wall   cut   away   and 
m.   could    be    used    to    display    the 
habitat    of    a    real,     live     Wall 
In  town  to  confer  with  his  pals  In 
liiarstiall  plan  on  where  the  next  ladle 
coming  from, 
dutdoor  exhibit,  Mr.  Truman,  grasp- 
crn.  might  prove  the  contention  In 
literature  that  he  used  to  plow 
furrow   In  Jackson   County, 
would  be  In  order,  and  Secretary 
Brannan.  expounding  his  plan 
sell  food  cheaply  while  the  farm- 
premium  prices,  could  handle  the 
Some  exhibits  would  have  to  be 
for  Instance,  a  group  of  Navy  ad- 
deprlved  of  a  supercarrler. 
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,'AZRROV/.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ixtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ude  the  following  editorial  from 
lampshire  Morning  Union.  pub- 
Manchester.  N.  H..  of  June  8. 
The  Hoover  Report:  Ac- 


ent  tied 


THX    H<  tOVXS   RZPORT : 

A  week 


ACTION    DEMANDED 

ago  the  Hoover  Commission  put 
in  lu  &n;  ,1  report  on  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  ad  ministration.  The  lack  of  attention 

this  final  report  Indicates,  what 
many  of  us  have  feared,  that  the  American 
people  hhte  become  familiar  with  the  work 
of  this  Co  nmission  to  the  point  of  regarding 

another  of  those  things  that  no 
one  can  d )  much  about. 
That  attitude.  If  allowed  to  prevail,  naay 

serious.  Fw  there  is  no  question 
today  abo  it  the  need  of  Federal  administra- 
tive reorg  mlzation.     It  is  well  known  that 

Federal  administrative  structure  is 
shot  through  with  waste,  disunity,  apathy, 
and  irresponsibility  to  the  point  where  Gov- 
ernment «mclency  Is  crippled  or  completely 
destroyed. 

It  has  b^n  urged  for  some  time,  by  those 
most  respc  nslble  for  Government  admlnistra- 

(umething  should  be  done  about  It. 
Sporadic  ]  iropoaals  and  attempts  have  been 
made  in  t  lat  direction  which  have  achieved 

The  work  of  the  Hoover  ComnUs- 
slon  const  tutea  the  first  thorough,  compe- 
tent appn  ach  to  the  problem  that  has  yet 
been  mad< .  If  the  reports  of  this  Commis- 
sion are  a:  lowed  to  be  pigeonholed  by  Con- 
greae  and  {nothing  Is  done  atwut  them,  the 
hope  of  th^  adoption  of  much-needed  reforms 
might  as    rell  be  dismissed  permanentUy. 


This  commission  was  no  flj-by-nlght  affair. 
Initiated  by  Congress  as  a  nonpartisan  proj- 
ect, it  was  headed  by  a  former  Republican 
President,  and  had  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  Incumbent  Democratic  President.  It 
drew  a  staff  of  500  workers  from  top  rank 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  business,  public  serv- 
ice, and  the  professions — men  of  skUl  and 
experience  in  administrative  organization 
who  gave  2  years  of  hard  study  to  the  reor- 
ganization problem. 

No  more  thorough  or  businesslike  exami- 
nation of  the  government  administration  is 
possible.  Surely  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
push  aside  2  years  work  of  the  most  capable 
public  servants  available  and  allow  it  to 
come  to  nothing.  But  that  Is  exactly  what 
will  happen  unless  public  pressure  is  exerted 
in  the  matter.  Already  vested  interests  are 
building  a  backfire  against  the  report  of  the 
Commission  and  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  defeat  its  purpose. 

On  one  item  alone  the  demand  for  Gov- 
ernment reform  is  Imperative.  That  Is  the 
item  of  government  costs.  Government  ex- 
penditures have  reached  outrageous  propor- 
tions and  threaten  to  swamp  our  economy. 
On  the  matter  of  cost  alone,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission estimates  that  a  saving  of  from  three 
to  five  billion  dollars  can  easily  be  achieved 
by  a  businesslike  program  of  government 
reform,  while  government  efficiency  will  be 
multiplied  greatly.  We  should  demand  that 
this  Is  done.  The  continuation  of  demo- 
cratic government  may  rest  upon  It. 


Address  of  Hon.  Chaancey  W.  Reed,  of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  Include  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  CHAtmcEY  W. 
Reed,  of  Illinois,  on  Sunday,  May  29, 1949. 
at  Downers  Grove.  111.,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  a  memorial  honor- 
ing those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  World  War  II: 

THET  MtJST  NOT  HAVX  DIED  IN  V.\IN 

(Address  of  Hon.  CHAtiNCET  W.  Reed.  Repre- 
senutlve  in  Congress,  Fourteenth  District. 
Illinois) 

Throughout  history  men  and  nations  have 
honored  their  patriotic  and  heroic  dead. 
The  annals  of  history  record  many  tributes 
and  eulogies  expressed  in  their  memory.  It 
seems  an  eminently  fitting  thing  to  do. 
Leonldas  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  men, 
although  2.500  years  have  passed  since  his 
heroic  defense  of  Thermopylae.  The  memory 
of  Caesar  was  revived  1.500  years  after  his 
death  in  Shakespeare's  Immortal  oration 
ascribed  to  Anthony.  Tennyson  has  inmior- 
Ullzed  the  brave  800  In  the  "Charge  ot  the 
Light  Brigade."  And  the  Alamo  will  live  in 
the  memory  of  men  so  long  as  they  recall 
that  "whUe  Thermopylae  had  iu  messenger 
of  death,  the  Alamo  had  none." 

Yet.  among  all  the  famous  literary  mactcr- 
pieces  of  the  past  In  which  men  havw  aoaght 
to  honor  and  glorify  their  patriotic  dead, 
none  stands  out  so  brilliantly.  especUlly  for 
Americans,  as  the  Immortal  address  delivered 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Gettysburg  in  the  faU  of  1803. 

It  U  In  the  spirit  exprmad  In  that  memor- 
able address  that  I  have  accepted  your  in- 
vitation to  be  with  you  today,  to  speak  to 
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you.  and  with  you  to  share  in  the  tribute 
you  would  pay  to  these  fallen  heroes  of  our 
Nation.  I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  the 
words  of  Lincoln  uttered  at  Gettysburg,  al- 
though I  wish  I  might  repeat  them,  and 
even  though  it  would  be  eminently  proper 
and  appropriate  so  to  do.  Nor  would  I  bor- 
row any  of  them.  Tet  I  am  pressed  to  do  so; 
for  you  biust  know  that  I  could  not  come 
here  for  this  purpose  without  having  re- 
freshed my  own  memory  of  what  Lincoln  said 
on  that  occasion. 

And  in  truth  It  likewise  matters  little  what 
we  say  here  or  do  here  today.  The  fame  of 
these  heroes  is  secure.  It  is  indeed  for  us, 
the  living,  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  and  the  destiny  for  which  they  gave 
their  lives.  They  responded  to  the  caU  of 
country.  They  became  heroes  by  what  they 
did.  A  mysterious  providence  decided  that 
they  should  be  counted  among  the  Nation's 
heroic  dead.  History  has  assigned  a  place 
to  them.    Today  we  but  record  it. 

Again  I  am  reminded  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. And  jMst  now  I  am  not  thinking  of 
his  great  address  at  Gettysburg  which  will 
live  forever.  I  am  thinking  of  some  very 
simple  words  he  wrote  when  he  was  a  14-year- 
old  boy  in  southern  Indiana,  where  he  hoed 
potatoes  for  25  cents  a  day  and  where  he 
obtained  all  the  actual  schooling  he  was 
ever  privileged  to  obtain,  which  amounted 
to  about  1  year.  He  had  a  little  Indian 
playmate  named  Johnny  Kongatod,  of  whom 
he  was  quite  fond.  That  little  fellow  died 
and  young  Abe  wrote  this  epitaph  which  he 
placed  upon  his  grave. 
"Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongatod, 

Have  mercy  on  him.  Gracious  God 

As  he  would  do  if  he  was  God 
And  You  were  little  Johnnie  Kongatod." 

Again  I  am  thinking  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  of  three  or  four  lines  of  his  second  In- 
augural address — eloquent  lines,  noble 
thoughts,  reiterating  the  plea  he  had  made 
to  his  Creator  as  a  boy  when  he  had  asked 
for  fairness  and  mercy  for  his  Indian  play- 
mate— words  that  are  as  applicable  today 
as  on  the  day  they  were  uttered:  words  that 
have  Influenced  our  national  policy  as  much 
so  as  if  they  were  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself: 

"With  malice  toward  none:  with  charity 
for  all:  with  firmness  in  the  rtght.  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in:  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  JusX.  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

I  need  but  remind  you  that  our  history 
has  been  that  of  a  nation  largely  free  of  war. 
It  has  been  a  history  entirely  free  of  aggres- 
sion. We  have  conducted  no  wars  of  con- 
quest. We  fought  for  our  Independence  as 
a  free  people.  We  have  fought  to  preserve 
that  Independence.  And  we  have  fought  for 
the  Independence  of  oppressed  peoples. 
Ours  has  been  conduct  exemplary.  We  fought 
for  freedom  for  the  oppressed  of  Cuba.  We 
fought  for  and  conferred  Independence  upon 
the  people  of  the  Philippines.  Twice  within 
a  quarter  century  we  fought  for  the  op- 
pretd  of  Europe.  And  even  though  we 
emerged  victorious,  we  refused  the  role  of 
conquerors.  The  conflict  of  arms  ended, 
we  turned  to  the  stirvival  of  oxir  erstwhile 
enemies.  During  the  years  since  we  have 
given  abundantly  and  generously  of  our  own 
means  in  order  that  thoae  who  made  war 
upon  \u  might  again  arlae  and  become  peace- 
ful members  In  the  famUy  of  nations.  His- 
tory records  no  precedent,  no  parallel,  for 
our  generous  and  ennobling  conduct  toward 
Germany  and  Japan. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  Itvt  In  a  peace- 
ful world.  Some  men  and  some  nations  still 
believe  in  war.  and  prepare  for  It.  Anrea- 
sor  nations  would  dMtroy  otir  way  of  life  and 
Impose  their  philoaophiea  upon  ua.    They  are 
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even  now  engaged  In  the  btilldlng  of  arma- 
ments with  which  to  make  war  upon  ub,  even 
though  they  owe  their  survival  to  our  inter- 
vention in  their  behalf.  It  is  they  who  today 
compel  us  to  arm  in  self-defense. 

Oxirs  has  been  a  peaceful  progress — at  home 
and  abroad.  Our  movement  westward  across 
the  continent  over  mountains  and  plains, 
through  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  has  been 
the  advance  of  a  people  engaged  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  homes  and  schools  and 
churches.  We  have  been  building  a  nation 
in  a  new  and  a  peaceful  way  of  life.  We 
have  been  building  a  nation  of  liberty-lov- 
ing, home-owning.  God-feariixg.  cultured, 
and  enlightened  men  and  women.  That  has 
been  an  inspiring  enterprise.  The  only  con- 
quest we  have  known  or  practiced  has  been 
conquest  over  the  forces  of  nature.  We  have 
conquered  the  wilderness.  We  are  learning 
how  to  conquer  our  streams,  to  use  their 
tremendous  energy  to  light  and  heat  our 
homes,  and  to  turn  the  wheels  of  ovir  free  In- 
dustrial enterprise.  As  a  nation  we  are  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  the  individual 
and  to  Improving  the  lot  of  men  and  women. 
We  repudiate  and  denounce  statlsm  as  we 
repudiate  and  denounce  war.  Our  only 
dream  of  conquest  Is  conquest  over  the 
forces  of  evU. 

Ours  is  the  heritage  of  freedom,  freedom 
of  enterprise,  of  speech,  of  religion.  Ours  is 
a  strong  faith.  It  is  the  faith  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. It  has  been  our  guiding  spirit.  It  has 
been  developed  from  our  own  experience 
based  upon  the  heritage  bequeathed  us  by 
a  noble  ancestry.  It  is  a  part  of  our  in- 
nermost composition. 

Our  National  Memorial  Day  which  we  will 
observe  tomorrow  is  not  dedicated  to  the 
art  of  war.  It  Is  dedicated  rather  to  the  pur. 
suit  of  peace.  Although  we  cannot  glorify 
those  who  have  fallen,  we  can  recall  their 
valorous  sacrifice  In  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  We  can  be  reminded  that 
those  whom  we  remember  today  gave  their 
lives  for  a  land  worth  living  for,  fighting  for, 
dying  for.  We  dedicate  Memorial  Day  to 
divine  providence,  the  destiny  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  spirit  of  peace.  If  aggressor  na- 
tions have  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  beat 
our  swords  into  plow  shares  and  our  Ep>ears 
Into  pruning  hooks,  they  did  not  prevent  us 
from  carrying  to  our  vanquished  enemy  the 
means  of  survival  even  through  an  airlift, 
the  most  colossal  achievement  of  modern 
science  and  the  most  generous  conduct  in 
the  history  of  individuals  and  nations. 

These  dead  whom  we  remember  today 
testify  to  the  spirit  of  America.  They  testify 
to  the  strength  of  America.  They  testify 
to  the  determination  of  America  to  bring 
peace  to  a  world  that  yearns  for  peace.  The 
conflict  abroad  In  the  world  today  Is  a  con- 
flict of  ideas,  fantasies,  and  morals.  Our  con- 
flict Is  against  the  deadly  "Isms"  that  pour 
In  upon  us  from  abroad  and  that  threaten 
our  national  existence  even  as  much  as  arma- 
ments. America  must  be  alert  to  the  deadly 
plague  of  Ideologies  that  would  undermine 
our  moral  fiber  and  prepare  us  for  Invasion 
from  abroad.  They  must  be  fought  on  every 
.front — ^in  Washington,  In  Springfield,  in  our 
home  communities.  There  can  be  n©  com- 
promise with  those  who  would  destroy  our 
Government  by  force  and  violence. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  these  services 
today,  this  appropriate  memortal,  this 
splendid  group  of  citizens  In  attendance  are 
all  the  product  of  commtmlty  cooperation. 
Civic  organizations,  churches,  schools.  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  and  veterans  groups  have 
combined  to  do  homage  to  your  ixerolc  dead 
of  World  War  11  and  to  dedicate  to  ttxelr 
memory  a  beautlfxU  visible  reminder  of  their 
sacrifice.  Such  organisations  must  remain 
united  and  function,  as  never  before,  to  pre- 
serve forever  the  Government  of  the  United 
State*,  and  the  principles  of  freedom  an4 
htunan  rlghu  for  which  it  stands.  ThoM 
whom  w«,  today,  honor  mtjct  not  have  dlad 
In  vain. 


War  has  its  horrors.  Its  sorrows.  It*  de- 
struction, lU  sacrifices.  But  It  also  has  ita 
veterans  who  have  seen  war  and  know  the 
penalties  It  exacts.  The  influence  of  thoae 
who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  the 
colors  has  always  l)een  beneficial  to  our  coun- 
try. Veterans  have  always  taken  the  lead  in 
promoting  national  defense,  In  Instilling 
patriotism.  In  combating  disloyalty  and  sub- 
versive Influences  and  In  lending  their  great 
weight  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  They  are 
the  most  feared  by  thoae  who  would  tear 
our  Nation  apart. 

Last  September  a  group  of  six  men.  all 
from  dlflereni  Slates,  met  In  a  hotel  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.  The  youngest  was  99,  and 
the  oldest  107.  Yes,  you  have  guessed  it. 
These  six  constituted  the  eighty-second  na- 
tional encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  They  were  all  resplendent  in 
their  uniforms  of  blue  and  although  their 
eyes  were  dim  there  emanated  therefrom  a 
luster  that  depicted  pride  and  confidence — 
probably  as  much  or  more  than  was  their* 
when,  under  Grant  or  Sherman  or  Farragut. 
they  fought  to  preserve  this  great  Union  of 
States.  They  met  promptly  at  the  scheduled 
time,  noted  that  22  of  their  comrades  were 
necessartly  detained,  accepted  as  sufllclect. 
the  various  reasons  for  their  absences,  and 
proceeded  with  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  They  appropnated  moneys,  they 
approved  rejjorts  of  their  officers,  they  me- 
morialized Congress.  They  next,  reluctant- 
ly, and,  I  suspect,  not  without  feminine 
persuasion,  amended  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  provide  that  their  next  encamp- 
ment should  take  place  this  year  at  Indi« 
anapolis  and  that  It  should  be  their  last. 
Finally,  they  elected  their  officers  for  the  In- 
coming year  and  for  their  new  conunander 
In  chief,  they  selected  the  youngster  of  the 
group.  Theodore  A.  Penland.  of  Portland, 
Oreg..  age  99.  Organized  at  Decattir,  HI., 
on  AprU  6.  1866.  the  GAB  held  lU  first  na- 
tional encampment  at  Indianapolis  in  No- 
vember of  that  year.  It  rettuTis  to  that  city 
this  year  with  less  than  25  survivors.  So  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  1949  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  that  one  boasted  of 
more  than  408,000  members  will  hold  Its  last 
national  encampment  and  then  will  officially 
pass  out  of  existence. 

DuPage  County  can  well  be  proud  that 
Downers  Grove  is  the  home  of  the  present 
commander  of  the  department  of  Dlinois  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Comrade 
Lewis  Fabllnger,  who  has  honored  ua  by  hi* 
presence  today.  Gracious  God  has  given  him 
strength  and  virility  and  permitted  him  to 
carry  on  while  most  of  his  comrades  in  arms 
have  been  "mtastered  out."  It  Is  ovir  hope 
and  our  prayer  that  his  vigor  and  hla 
strength  will  stay  with  him  for  many  year* 
to  come  and  until  such  time  as  he  shall 
stand  forth  as  the  last  stirvivor  of  that  great 
army  of  Americans  who  fought  Anaericans 
to  free  a  race  from  bondage  and  to  keep 
intact  the  Union  of  the  States. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  veterans  of  our  War  with 
Spain  must  assume  the  role  of  elder  com- 
rades to  those  of  us  who  served  in  World 
Wars  I  and  n.  Their  ranks,  too,  are  thin- 
ning. A  few  of  us  who  served  in  World  War 
I  can  remember  1898.  We  can  recall  the 
troop  trains  in  which  and  on  which  those 
Jolly,  carefree  fellows  rode,  and  the  hard- 
tack and  blouse  buttons  they  so  freely  dis- 
tributed to  the  girls  at  every  station  wber* 
the  trains  stopped.  We  can  recall  the  envy 
that  was  ours  at  their  good  fortune  to  be  priv- 
ileged to  f^ht  for  their  country  and  how 
some  of  u*.  although  only  8  or  9  yean  of  ag*. 
seriously  contemplated  running  away  from 
home  In  order  to  get  into  the  fray  as  drum- 
mer boy*.  W*  shall  never  forget  their  bril- 
liant ■uooMMcs  under  Dewey  and  Sampson 
and  Schley,  and  under  Miles  and  Shaf  ter  and 
Teddy  BooMvelt.  Their  service  was  not  long. 
But  It  was  deadly.  They  had  poor  equip- 
ment, bad  food,  and  antiquated  gun*.    True, 
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not  caned  upon  to  tte* 

^^rlta^.  or  tanlu.  or  aMrhiDc  gun*,  or  ^ 

(M  Thrr  did  turt  torprdnr*  und  minet  and 
fortm*d  bUxk  hoUMa  They  ent*rrd  th« 
w«r  to  a«ht  Spantards  and  th«y  roufht 
tlMfn  »«li  aud  vanquUlMd  ihena  quick  Ijr  but 
Ui»7  aiao  fought  yllam  frrrr.  ebot«r».  inatar« 
U,  food  pou^jolnt.  typhoid,  and  ajtenUfrf. 
Th«  toll  of  tlMM  iMt  named  rnrml^  waa 
UrrUie  Tha  loaaaa  tn  daatha  from  all 
eauaca  wtrt  4J  pareant  aa  comparad  to  atx. 
taatJM  or  1  pareant  for  tha  CtrU  War.  aavan- 
tantha  of  1  parcent  for  World  War  I  and 
about  3  p*rc*nt  for  World  War  XI.  About 
4M^00  wer«  engaced  In  that  war  with  Spain. 
•asMding  tn  numbar  thoaa  enfa«cd  In  tha 
llavolutloiiary  War.  tha  War  of  1812  and  the 
Mexican  War  put  to«athar.  Seventy-thra* 
percant  of  them  were  sens  of  Clrll  War  Vet- 
araaa  and  42  percent  of  them  saw  aerTlce  In 
World  War  I.  Yea;  iheae  SpanUh  War  vat- 
»nu  of  tha  only  100  percent  vol- 
Army  that  the  world  baa  ever  known. 
wLo  scnred  their  country  for  tlS  per  nu>nth. 
b*»e  JUBtly  earred  the  reapact  of  all  reterana 
at  alt  war«  and  as  our  elder  comrades  we  shall 
ever  cherUh  their  advirc.  their  guidance  and 
tiMir  leadership  In  the  great  responsibilities 
ttet  are  ours  to  cara  for  disabled  comradea. 
teur^^e  adequsta  national  defense,  to  Instill 
gatetotism.  to  combat  tubverslve  acUvltlea. 
•■d  to  keep  Memorial  Day  aa  a  day  of  r«ver- 
anee  for  cur  heroic  dead. 

Thia  beautiful  memorial  that  you  have 
•WCtad  m  commemoration  of  your  aona 
•kanld  ever  remind  you  of  the  sacrifice  they 
■Mde.  It  should  ever  remind  you  of  the 
borror  of  war.  It  should  remind  ycu  of  the 
moral  worth  and  the  heroism  of  American 
men  and  wonien.  It  should  remind  you  of 
the  aanctlfled  mothers  and  hon-ea  of  America 
and  tha  Ideala  that  have  broi^ht  ua  so  far 
aloof  the  pathway  of  proereaa.  proaperity. 
and  peaca. 

Why  thcaa  particular  boya  should  have 
been  choaen  to  five  their  lives  for  humanity 
no  earthly  person  knows.  We  do  know  that 
Ood  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.  whom  He 
<l*»rty  loved,  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifice 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  must 
have  loved  these  bjys  to  have  chiiaen  them 
to  perform  this  earthly  mission.  God  acts  In 
a  mysterious  way.  Perhapa  when  we.  too, 
have  gone  tha  path  of  thoae  who  have  pre- 
ceded ua  we  shall  understand.  The  Saviour 
eonforted  His  di5clples  by  assuring  them. 
nylng.  "1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
Perhapa  the  prlvUega  that  has  been  accorded 
to  these  honored  dead,  of  already  having  teen 
called  to  meet  their  Ma^r.  has  given  them 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  the  »ay  for  ua. 
Perhapa  becau.<^e  of  Uiem  we  shall  find  the 
road  leaa  rugged  and  our  journey  leas  burden- 
aome. 

An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway 
Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray 
Td  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  vide 
Which  barred  his  way  to  the  other  side: 
»tt  the  old  man  croaaed  In  the  twUtght  dim. 
Kw  that  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him; 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man."  aald  a  fellow  pUgrlm  near. 
"You  ara  waaUag  your  atreogth  with  build- 
ing here: 
Your  Journey  will  and  with  tha  ending  day. 
And  you  re  er  agai:.  ttIU  peas  this  way: 
You've  croaaed  the  :b    ui  deep  aiul  wide: 
Why  build  you  in*  bridge  at  eventida?" 

The  builder  lifted  hia  old.  gray  head. 
"Oood  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come  "  ha 

said. 
•TTera  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  paaa  ihla  way. 
Th:*  chaiin  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me. 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 
Re.  too,  must  croaa  In  the  twilight  dim  — 
Good  friend.  I  am  building  thla  brld^^e  for 

htm.** 
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HON:  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

I  or   CONNKTICt^T 

IN  THS  HOUUK  OF  RZPRB8KNTATIVS8 
Thursday.  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  recMved  from  Mr.  Harold  Senior, 
editor,  pv  blicity  director,  and  organizer 
of  the  \:onnectlcut  State  Industrial 
Union  Council,  CIO.  a  request  to  insert 
his  vir»-s  on  legislative  and  economic 
matters  li  the  RrccRD.  In  accordance 
with  thai  request,  I  am  submitting  his 
letter  anc  my  reply  thereto : 

Mat  26,  1949. 
Cong!  laam  in  Jamib  T.  PsmotsoN, 
JVovae  Ogtce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DEAa  CONCKESSMAN  FATTEBaci*:  I  have 
noticed  tbit  you  have  been  making  a  rerles 
of  speechci  In  the  House  on  the  need  for 
action  to  relieve  unemployment  and  I  ap- 
preciate ytur  interest  in  this  matter 

I  observ  "d  among  other  things  that  you 
have  a£ke(  Government  agencies  to  supply 
you  with  Information  on  the  amount  of 
publ:c-works  programs  ready  to  be  put  Into 
operation  i  a  a  means  of  creating  Jobs. 

The  use  of  public- works  programs  Is  cer- 
tainly one  way  to  help  relieve  unemploy- 
ment. In  that  connection,  you  may  be  In- 
terested U  know  that  Governor  Bowles  of 
Connectlcit  Is  having  a  very  difficult  time 
getting  hill  publlc-arorks  program  through 
the  legislature.  He  also  Is  having  similar 
difficulty  V  ith  his  housing  program,  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  which  Is  to  provide  low- 
rental  hon  es  to  veterans. 

Oppoaltk  n  romea  from  the  Republican  sldt 
of  the  Stat«  legislature.  The  Republicans 
have  a  pro  pram  of  sorts,  but  it  is  a  severely 
reatrlcted  <  ne,  and  It  falls  far  short  of  the 
ne«da  bott  in  State  Institutional  building 
and  achcol  building,  aa  well  aa  In  providing 
low-rental   iMnnea. 

I  have  ro  dealre  to  be  political  In  this 
letter,  but  t  Is  a  hard  fact  that  the  oppoel- 
tlon  to  pu  )llc  works  In  Connecticut  comes 
from  your  jarty.  Republican  Leader  George 
C  Conv-ay  of  the  SUte  legislature  yesterday 
referred  to  the  program  of  Institutional  and 
achoot  bulding  aa  "a  Connecticut  WPA." 
which  apparently  was  Intended  by  him  as  a 
derisive  tern  aiul  which  should  give  you  an 
Indication  yt  what  the  people  of  this  State 
are  up  agalMt  In  their  efforts  to  get  a  sound 
program  adapted. 

While  we  feel  public  works  moat  certainly 
ahould  be  utillaed  to  help  narrow  the  areas 
of  unemployment,  we  believe  that  other 
meaaures  are  more  baste  to  the  problem. 
Theae  InvoJre  the  policies  of  Industry. 

Aa  yoi-  haee  obeerved.  many  -  f  the  corpora- 
tions whicli  have  gained  the  heaviest  ac- 
cumulations of  profit,  the  greatest  In  their 
hiatoi^y,  th  ough  the  generoalty  of  public 
buying  In  he  last  few  years,  are  the  ones 
which  have  Imposed  the  beavleet  cutbacks 
in  employn  ent.  These  alao,  tn  many  In- 
stances, are  the  corporatlona  which  are'  pro- 
posing wag(  cuts,  despite  the  obvious  fact 
that  both  o  i  the  basis  of  the  workers'  needs 
and  the  pu -chasing  power  that  Is  Involved, 
wage  Increau  ea  are  in  order. 

Prellmlna  -y  Indications  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1949  »re  that  earnings  of  major  cor- 
poratlona a  re  continuing  to  increaae,  de- 
spite the  dri>p  In  employment  and  consumer 
Income 

A  very  seilota  imbalance  exists.  We  feel 
that  all  poiiible  emphasis  should  be  given 
at  this  time  to  the  extravagantly  rich  situa- 
tion that  pievalla  among  the  major  Indus- 


t-lal  corporatlona  aa  contrasted  with  the 
drop  in  eamlngi  of  workers  and  the  total 
unemployment  of  large  numbers  of  them, 
intimately,  of  eotirae,  the  corporatlona 
themselves  will  suffer  If  tha  downward  cycle 
continues.  That  la  why  we  feel  ao  atrongiy 
that  thoae  corporations  which  undercut  pur- 
chasing by  malntatnlnj  prlcea  above  fair 
levels  and  adopting  lower  wa^a  polidea,  ara 
acting  tn  a  short-sighted  manner. 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  have  you  Inaert 
these  thoughts  In  the  Rtcoao. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HAaoLO  Seniob, 
Publicity  Director,  Connecticut 
State  CIO  Council. 

JUMX  9.  1848. 
HAaoLO  SxMica, 

Publicity  Director.  Connecticut  State 
Industrial  Union  Council, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Dkax  Haeclo:  I  appreciated  receiving  your 
letter  of  May  26,  1949,  commenting  on  my 
continuing  remarks  in  Congress  relative  to 
the  spectre  of  unemployment. 

Setting  forth  your  conclusions,  in  order, 
they  seem  to  line  up  as  follows: 

1.  My  request  for  information  concerning 
a  Federal  Works  program,  while  laudable 
from  your  viewpoint,  is  at  variance  with  the 
statement  of  a  Connecticut  Republican  legis- 
lative leader— who  referred  derisively  to  a 
similar  Sute  program  as  "a  Connecticut 
WPA." 

2.  The  Government's  housing  program  is 
meeting  resistance  presumably  from  Repub- 
licans In  the  legislative  also. 

3.  It  Is  your  belief  that  industrial  balance 
Is  a  more  basic  solution  to  the  problem,  and 
you  contend  that  the  corporations  with  the 
greatest  margin  of  profit  are  those  which  are 
now  cutting  back  on  employment  and  wages 
most  seriously. 

My  quest  for  information  on  contemp.'ated 
public  works  was  predicated  upon  the  fcelleX 
that  necessary  construction  can  and  should 
be  carried  on  at  a  time  when  labor  is  freely 
available,  and  two  purposes  may  be  ac- 
complished at  the  same  time;  e.  g..  desirable 
project  construction  and  employment  for 
those  In  need  of  It.  I  see  no  need  for  "leaf- 
raklng"  projects  of  no  foreseeable  value. 
Public  works  of  a  construcUve  type,  such  ac 
post  offices,  schools,  hoapltals,  and  highways 
are  a  few  needed  improvements  in  many 
of  our  communities.  I  am  aware  of  no  Re- 
publican resistance  or  outright  oppoaltlon 
to  projects  of  this  type.  As  a  party  and  as 
individuals,  we  wish  our  fellow-citizens  to  be 
engaged  In  frxiltfiil  occupations— whether 
they  be  privately  or  Government-financed. 

Being  engaged  in  my  own  legislative  duties, 
I  am  not  entirely  cognlxant  of  the  differences 
In  detail  between  Republican  and  Democrat 
programs  in  the  Connecticut  Legialatiire.  I 
know  for  a  fact,  however,  that  the  Republi- 
can legislators  In  the  general  assembly  have 
advocated  sound,  practical  programs  on 
housing  and  public  works.  It  would  seem 
senseless  for  our  State  to  duplicate  a  subsidy- 
type  housing  program  which  is  virtually 
assured  of  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  your  third  conten- 
tion— that  Indtistry  must  provide  the  basis 
for  accelerated  employment.  As  Connecti- 
cut Is  primarily  an  Industrial  State,  mott  of 
Its  citizens  depend  upon  business  enterprises 
for  their  livelihood.  Threats  of  retrltutory 
taxaUon.  relmposltlon  of  wartime  controls, 
and  general  government  intervention  in  the 
business  system  are  not  conducive  to  stable 
industrial  relations.  A  reassessment  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  attitudes  toward  the  business 
ccmmunlty  would  allay  fears  of  businessmen. 
both  large  and  Email,  and  bring  about  in- 
creased emploj-mcnt  and  production.  The 
determination  of  Industry  profits  and  their 
dtspoeltlon  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
agreement imong  economists  from  the  vari- 
ous strata  cf  ctir  economy.    I  do  not  feal 
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qtiallfled  to  state  what  la  or  la  not  a  lefiti- 
mate  profit.  That  neceaaartly  la  a  matter  of 
opinion,  as  In  a  free-enterprlaa  syatem  a  per- 
son's capacity  to  earn  la  limited  only  by  his 
own  initiative  and  ability.  Thera  may  be 
aoma  connection  between  large  proflta  and 
early  cutbacka  in  wagea  and  hours,  but  Z 
have  no  paraonal  knowledge  that  tuch  la  or 
la  not  the  eaae. 

In  accordance  with  your  requeat,  I  am  in- 
aarting  your  letter  in  the  CoNcaEaaxoN al  Rkc- 
oao,  and  my  reply  with  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  T.  PAmaaoM, 
Member  of  Congreu. 


Protectinf  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  undQr 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  Monday,  May  30, 1949,  by  its  editor 
and  publisher,  Mr.  Manchester  Boddy : 

PHOTBCTING  DIMOCHACT 

The  more  I  live,  the  more  I  appreciate  the 
fundamental  law  of  balance.  It  Is  a  law  of 
nature  that  constantly  is  being  demonstrated 
for  us.  But  I  was  never  able  to  understand 
it  until  I  learned  to  appreciate  "time  lag" 
as  one  of  Its  most  Important  factors. 

Many  years  ago  I  felt  the  need  of  balanc- 
ing my  daily  efforts  in  the  print  shop  with 
the  fun  of  growing  flowers.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties is  that  when  I  am  in  the  flower  gar- 
den, part  of  my  mind  is  still  in  the  print 
shop — and  vice  versa. 

Today  I  flnd  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
be  In  both  places  at  once. 

In  looking  over  the  record  of  proceedings 
at  Sacramento,  I  find  that  our  State  senator. 
Jack  B.  Tenney,  is  sponsoring  a  number  of 
so-called  loyalty  bills  In  the  legislature. 
These  measures  are  aimed  directly  at  liberals 
and  progressives. 

I  have  given  the  meastires  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  what  I  flnd  Is  distressing.  With 
yotir  Indulgence  I  will  retxirn  to  my  flower 
garden  and  explain  what  I  mean. 

During  the  very  first  month  of  my  adven- 
tures In  gardening,  a  choice  patch  of  roses 
and  other  beautiful  flowers  withered  and 
died  on  the  stem.  Naturally,  I  sought  the 
cause.  What  I  say  was  a  heavy  concentration 
of  ladybugs  flying  and  crawling  about,  and 
I  immediately  Jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  since  the  ladybugs  were  moving  In  on 
the  buds  and  tender  growth  of  my  plants, 
they  were  destrojring  the  flowers. 

I  was  Just  about  to  eliminate  them  with 
a  chemical  spray  when  fortunately,  and  In 
the  nick  of  time,  a  gardener  stopped  me. 

"The  trouble,"  he  said,  "is  being  caused  by 
aphis.     See!" 

I  put  on  my  spectacles,  and.  sure  enough, 
there  were  the  aphis.  The  subtle  little  ras- 
cals were  so  like  the  color  of  the  buds  and 
the  tender  growth  they  lived  on  tliat  my 
inexperienced  eyes  had  overlooked  them  en- 
tirely; I  thought  they  were  part  of  the  bud- 
ding flower. 

"Now  these  ladybugs,"  the  gardener  ex- 
plained, "are  the  worst  enemy  the  aphis  has. 
They  are  Just  now  moving  In  here,  and  If  we 
leave  them  alone  and  let  them  develop,  they 


wiU  not  only  kill  tha  aphla,  but  you  wiU  have 
aoma  vary  baautiful  blooma." 

Mow  for  tha  pdlnt  in  thu  story: 

•MWler  Jack  Tenney  aays  ha  wanta  our 
gTMt  ikmarican  democracy  to  come  into  full 
bloom.  Be  polnta  out,  however,  that  In 
many  Inatancaa  It  la  withering  and  dying  on 
tha  vine,  and  ha  aaya  tha  cause  la  tha  many 
liberala  and  prograasivea  in  California.  So 
ha  goea  to  the  legiatature  and  introduces  bills 
calculated  to  deatroy  them  Just  as  I  went 
to  my  tool  shed  and  reached  for  a  powerful 
chemical  that  would  kill  tha  ladybugs  in  my 
garden. 

In  effect.  Jack  Tenney  says,  "KiU  the  lib- 
erals and  progressives,  and  the  flower  of 
democracy  will  bloom." 

The  alarming  thing  about  Tenney's  meas- 
ures Is  that  they  are  not  calculated  to  kill 
the  aphis — that  Is.  the  Communists  who 
really  destroy  our  flowering  democracy.  His 
measures  are  concocted  and  proposed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  killing  the  ladybugs — that  is, 
the  liberals  and  progressives. 

Now  It  so  happens  the  "aphis"  In  this 
case  (I.  e.,  the  Communists)  fear  the  "lady 
bugs"  (1.  e.,  the  liberals  and  progressives) 
more  than  they  fear  anything  else.  And  If 
Jack  Tenney  were  hired  by  the  high  com- 
mand In  Moscow  to  render  the  most  effective 
service  possible  he  could  do  no  better  than 
to  apply  a  deadly  spray  (his  so-called  loy- 
alty measures)  against  the  liberals  and  pro- 
gressives. 

And  since  that  la  precisely  what  be  Is  doing, 
it  is  Impossible  to  escape  the  disturbing 
thought  that  Jack  B.  Tenney  himself,  either 
through  Ignorance  or  by  design,  is  serving 
the  gigantic  international  conspiracy  which 
is  communism. 

Jack  Tenney's  position  Is  all  the  more  dis- 
ttirblng  because  In  the  1938  report  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives' 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  testi- 
mony was  brought  out  that  Tenney  was 
associated  with  the  extreme  left-wing  faction 
of  California  politics  and  spoke  for  this  fac- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  State  assembly. 

It  is  always  distressing  to  learn  that  a  man 
In  high  public  office  la  secretly  serving  a  sub- 
versive group  out  to  destroy  American  de- 
mocracy. But  such  revelations  have  been 
made  all  too  frequently  during  the  past  few 
years.  To  protect  Itself,  the  political  aphla 
(particularly  the  big  shots)  has  found  It 
necessary  to  take  on  more  and  more  of  the 
color  of  the  plant  (democracy)  It  seeks  to 
destroy.  And  It  is  true  that  since  1938  Ten- 
ney has  taken  on  the  color  of  democracy 
which  keeps  him  on  the  public  pay  roll  in  a 
strategic  position  for  effective  work  on  be- 
half of  communism. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
Judge  all  public  officials  by  their  acts.  In 
the  measures  Jack  Tenney  Is  sponsoring  to- 
day, he  Is  seeking  to  destroy  the  only  effec- 
tive enemies  that  the  Communists  fear — the 
liberals  and  progressives  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. And  we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  he  Is  doing  this  under  the  direction  of 
the  aphis  leadership  Itself. 

In  a  word,  he  is  the  most  effective  tool 
being  lised  today  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  Mr.  Man- 
chester Boddy.  a  distinguished  Los 
Angeles  publisher,  has  to  say  about  Mr. 
Tenney  and  his  work  in  the  California 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Tenney  and  his  committee  have 
just  released  another  report.  As  was 
expected,  Mr.  Tenney  attacks  several 
outstanding  liberal  Democrats  who  have 
always  supported  the  Democratic  Party. 
But  he  does  not  stop  there.  He  now  at- 
tacks the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 


San  Francisco  Newt,  and  the  Lot  Anf  ele« 
L>aily  News  (or  daring  to  criticize  him. 

Mr.  Tenney's  remarks  tn  relation  to 
myself  In  his  recent  report  do  not  come 
M  a  surprise.  I  abhor  communism  and 
have  always  (ought  It.  But  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  liberal  Democrat. 

Mr.  Tenney's  remarks  are  typical  of 
Mr.  Tenney.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  whether  he  U  a  crack- 
pot or  the  instrument  o(  those  special  In- 
terests which  seek  to  destroy  liberal 
thought  in  America.  Whichever  he  is 
Mr.  Tenney  is  undermining  our  form  of 
government  when  he  attempts  to  make 
people  believe  that  liberalism  and  com- 
munism are  synonymous.  Communism 
will  never  take  root  in  America  as  long  as 
the  Government  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Those  who  under- 
stand this  are  the  liberals  whom  Mr. 
Tenney  seeks  to  destroy. 


Diplomatic  Skadow-Boxinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIL  J.  WELCH 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
wish  to  include  herewith  an  editorial 
contained  in  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press,  on  Tuesday,  May  31.  1949: 

DIPLOMATIC    SHADOW -BOXIWO 

Gerhart  Elsler  is  free  to  proceed  on  his 
trek  uoward  the  East.  It  is  presumed  that  he 
wUl  accept  the  profesaorial  chair  offered  to 
him  at  the  University  of  Liepzlg,  In  the  Soviet 
aone  of  Germany.  There  he  can  expound  at 
great  length  and  without  Interruption  the 
theories  that  prompted  a  congreasionai  com- 
mittee to  term  him  "America's  No.  1  Com- 
munist agent." 

There  haa  been  a  great  to  do  about  Blaler 
ever  since  he  slipped  out  of  our  country 
aboard  the  Polish  ship  Batory.  We  asked  the 
British  to  remove  him  from  the  ship  when 
it  docked  -t  Southampton.  This  they  did 
and  the  eltiflve  EUler  mmedlately  Invoked 
the  ancient  'right  of  asylum  "  which  granU 
political  prisonera  haven  in  England  from 
foreign  governments  seeking  them.  He  won 
his  case  in  historic  Bow  Street  Court  In  Lon- 
don; the  fugitive  from  omz  authorities  la  now 
free  to  complete  his  Journey  to  the  land 
whoae  prln.  iples  he  lovea. 

Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  haa  com- 
mented that  "we  shall  exert  every  effort  to 
sectu-e  the  return  of  the  fiigltlve."  We  trust 
that  these  are  paper  words,  that  the  effort 
expended  is  nebulous  and  devoid  of  caloric 
energy,  that  the  pronotincemant  Is  so  much 
diplomatic  shadow  Ixaibig  and  notliing  more. 

We  could  not  publicly  shrtig  our  shoulders 
at  Elsler's  sudden  and  tinannounced  de- 
parture in  the  midst  of  legal  dlfOcultlea  with 
our  country.  At  the  same  time  wa  could 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  wash  our  handa 
of  the  whole  affair.  We  alwaya  are  atatlng 
that  thoae  who  apeak  ao  highly  of  a  foreign 
land  and  Ita  teneta  ought  to  go  there  to  live. 
Staler  haa  acted  upon  this  very  exhortation. 
We  think  tiuit  our  homeland  la  better  off 
without  tiiia  unwelccnne  guest.  We  hope 
that  he  took  hIa  baggage  with  him  and  ataya 
away  a  long,  long  time. 
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KUn$t  by  Vice  kiminl  Price  at  Fifty- 
fowtb  Aaaad  Memorid  Serrices  of  the 
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States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  MIW   YOKK 

in  THE  SCNATS  OP  THE  UNHED  STATES 

Friday.  June  10  legislative  day  of 
Thnraday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  the  address  de- 
livered by  Vice  Adm.  John  Dale  Price. 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  at  Tem- 
ple Elmanuel.  New  York  City,  on  May 
22.  upon  the  occasion  of  the  fifty- fourth 
annual  memortal  services  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordtred  to  b^  print«'d  in  the  FvEC- 
oao.  as  follows: 

JewUb  war  veterans  of  the  United  States. 
ladtas,  and  gentlemen,  toc^ay  we  meet  In 
solemn  mourning  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  gave  their  Uves  In  defense  of  this  great 
Ration.  Some  oC  thcat  men  were  ambushed 
•a  a  Smiday  morning  and  some  died  In  the 
ftrBt  counterattacks,  but  wherever  and  when- 
ever tbsy  fell — In  the  vast  PaciQc  or  In 
Europe — on  the  beaches,  beneath  deep 
water*,  or  fiamtng  through  the  tky — they 
took  theu-  chance  to  safeguard  the  destiny 
of  man 

On  tilts  Sunday  morning  we  mtist  not  for- 
fet  that  ittty  placed  upon  ua  a  sacred  trust 
Of  tbeU-  anal  hours;  their  last  thoughts. 
their  common  dream,  and  in  their  memory 
vo  eannot  be  cheap  with  words.  Their 
ptaat  In  history  will  reat  upon  our  actions 
rather  than  upon  our  words.  Our  goal  must 
be  thetr  goal,  our  courage  must  match  their 
brarery.  Our  devotion  must  equal  tbtlr 
sacrifice.  Por  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
Mnd  the  wounds  of  ibla  tired  and  confuard 
world.  Our  Nation,  la  recent  years.  In  lU 
pursuit  of  international  peace  has  followed 
the  twin  avenues  of  an  adequate  national 
defense  and  full  support  of  the  United  na- 
tions Only  recently  we  etrenpthened  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  creating  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  which  put  "teeth"  into  our  In- 
ternational organization  aiui  denies  any  ag- 
gressor the  deadly  opportunity  to  pick  oil 
•tacte  nations  one  by  one  We  have  stated 
ily  that  the  security  of  our  Nation  Is 
iTlalbly  bound  to  the  security  at  all  frte 


In  the  WGTds  and  wisdom  of  General 
Bradley.  I  quote.  "We  cannot  count  on 
friends  In  western  Europe  If  our  strategy  In 
the  event  of  war  dictates  that  we  shall  aban- 
don them  to  the  enemy  with  a  promise  o» 
later  Itberctlon.  That  Is  the  only  strategy 
that  can  prevail  If  the  military  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  Is  to  be  carried  on  the  wings 
of  our  bomt>ers  and  deposited  In  reserves  this 
sMe  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a  strategy  that  would 
prodxice  nothing  better  than  Impotent  and 
dlslllt&ioned  allies  In  the  event  of  war." 
Therefore.  If  we  are  to  uphold  the  prlnclfHes 
erf  the  United  Nations,  enforce  the  provtstons 
of  the  North  AtLintlr  Pact,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  this  Nation  from  being  a  battle- 
field, we  must  be  able  to  carry  a  war  to  any 
possible  aggrsssor  on  any  part  of  the  globe 
by  taiMt.  ssa.  or  sir. 

We  cannot  hope  to  stt  back  In  this  eoontry 
and  wage  a  cheap  war.  we  cannot  abandon 
the  nations  of  western  Europe  and  tbe  free 
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s  responsibility  Is  to  safeguard 
on  the  surface,  under  the  sea. 
air  above,  so  that  they  are  for- 
the  commerce  of  the  world.    Sir 
declared  in  tbe  early  seven- 
"Whosoever  commands  the 
the  trade — whosoever  corn- 
trade  of  the  world  commands  the 
he  world,  and  consequently,  tbe 


tie  United  States  possesses  control 

more  absolute  thnn  was  possessed 

l£h.    Our  interest  in  this  control. 

not  riches  and  power.     Our  in- 

flrst.    the   assurai^ce   of   our   na- 

and.  secondly,  the  creation 

of  that  balance  and  sta- 

nations   which   wUl   Insure   to 

I  Ight  of  self-detemrunatlon   under 

of     the     United     Nations 

n. 

today  is  based  on  realism  and 
realism   m  apt^raislng  the  current 
and  the  role  the  Navy  would 
to  play  In  the  unfortunate  event 
nee   in   the   integration  of   the 
with  tbe  other  <«^encies  of  Gov- 
id   the  elements  of  national  de- 
ls, in  effect,  an  evaluation  and 
of  effort  directed  largely  toward 
of  the  sea  in  peace  and  toward 
of  the  sea  In  war. 
States  is  on  an  island  contl- 
.ire  separated  from  the  other  con- 
the  world  by  thousands  of  miles 
and  on   tbe  west.     Because  of 
fact,  it  has  been  commcnly 
that  we  could  sit  back  and  forget 
4appening  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
concept  unsupported  by  the  f&cts 
or  today  we  know  that  no  nation 
any  place  on  tbe  face  of  the 
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health   of  our   country   In 

depends  to  a  large  extent  on 

_e  of  goods  with  the  rest  of 

Our  Industries,  in  peace  and  war, 

many  critical  raw  materials  that 

from  across  the  seas.     This 

our  Nation,  in  order  to  sustain 

life,  must  make  continuous  use 

and  mobile  highway  which  is 

our  welfare  must  be  Inseparably 

tbe   possession    of   adequate   sea 

It  Is  essential  that  this  must  be 

as  power  for  peace  and  for  the 

commerce. 

States  Navy  Is  particularly  well 
the  implementation  of  this  policy 
its    ships,    submarines,    and 
move    over    the    seas    without 
the   political    Independence   or 
ntegrlty  of  any  naUon.     It  is  nci 
of  this  country  to  seek  pjo- 
lon  throush  force.     The  pres- 
forces  is  a  source  of  confidence 
to  traders  on  the  sea  and  to 
to  the  sea.     In  suppcrt  cf 
the  elements  of  the  United  States 
c  ommittcd   to  a  series  of   assign- 
are  global  in  character, 
from  the  two  main  Qeets  based 
and    Pacl|lc.    various    task 
in    execution    of    multiple 
take  them  all  over  the  world 
rcises   of   the   two   major   fleets 
from  tbe  Tropics  to  the  Arctic 
lides  of  the  North  American  Cun- 
since  task  forces  are  con- 
_  detached  a/ returned  to  these 
ver  becomes  monotonous. 
!    administrative    command    of 
Fleet  our  forces  tn  the  eastern 
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Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  act  in  stip- 
port  of  our  occupation  forces  and  lend  an 
Influence  of  stability  to  the  trouble  spots  of 
the  world.  Wherever  special  assignments 
demand  the  use  of  naval  personnel,  such  as 
obeervers  for  the  United  Nations  mediation 
group  tn  Palestine,  the  Navy  is  able  to  pro- 
vide trained  men  properly  equipped  within 
a  matter  of  hours.  Proceeding  throufrh  and 
beyond  those  areas,  our  tar.kers  go  as  far  as 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  their  task  of  obUlnlng 
oil  to  supplement  tbe  supply  at  home. 

BeLnrr  an  aviator,  I  am  extremely  in- 
terested in  the  fast  carrier  task  force  prin- 
ciple which  the  Navy  has  embraced. 
Actually,  the  task  force  itself  is  not  a  new 
idea  One  of  the  best  ways  to  describe  a 
task  force  is  as  an  assemblage  of  naval 
power  for  tbe  accomplishment  of  a  specific 
objective.  In  the  Rsvolutlonary  War  our 
small  Navy  was  organized  along  privateering 
lines  since  it  could  not  hope  to  meet  the 
Britith  Fleet  in  open  battle.  In  similar 
fashion  our  Navy  defeated  the  Barbary 
corsairs  In  the  llediterranean  using  the 
same  technique.  Only  in  that  instance,  our 
naval  forces  were  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  blockading  north  African  ports  and  bom- 
barding the  towr^s  fronting  on  them.  This 
same  principle  has  been  applied  in  every 
war  the  United  States  has  fought  during  its 
history.  To  atUin  a  specific  objective  in 
World  War  I,  we  organized  our  convey  sys- 
tem In  order  that  the  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  men  and  supplies  could  l>e  safely  de- 
livered to  Prance  despite  the  menace  of  the 
submarine.  In  World  War  II  otir  task  forces 
were  organized  around  carrier-based  avia- 
tion No  power  on  earth  was  able  to  stand 
against  It  In  that  war.  In  the  Atlantic,  task 
forces,  called  hunter-killer  groups,  broke 
the  power  of  the  submarine  campaign  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  Allied  shipping. 

In  the  Pacific,  task  forces  organized  along 
slightly  different  lines  destroyed  Japanese 
power  up  through  the  Island  chains  unUl 
they  were  hammering  at  the  door  of  Tokyo 
itself. 

The  Usk-force  principle  has  run  through 
all  'the  Navy's  thinking  from  its  Inception. 
The  ta&k-force  principle  has  helped  to  nuike 
the  United  States  Navy  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful weapons  on  earth. 

Our  control  of  the  sea  and  our  mobile 
naval  air  force  will  be  an  important  military 
asset  In  any  future  war  for  the  Navy  with- 
out its  own  air  arm  would.  In  a  war  of  the 
proximate  future,  be  boiuid  to  its  conti- 
nental naval  bases  with  no  immediate  means 
either  of  retaliatory  blows  or  for  acquiring 
advance  land  bases  from  which  to  conduct 
offensive  operations.  On  the  other  hand, 
eqiiippcd  with  the  full  capabUitles  of  our 
air-sea  power,  we  could  pin  an  enemy's 
armies  to  his  continental  base  and  choose 
the  time  and  place  of  our  offensive. 

This  Nation  shouJd  be  capa):lc  of  striking 
the  enemy  from  land  air  bases  and  from 
au>bile  carrier  bases.  By  proceeding  to  any 
launching  point  within  the  combat  radius 
of  carrier -based  planes,  the  carrier  forces 
have  the  Immediate  effect  of  dispersing  the 
enemy's  defease.  Instead  of  concentrating 
them  to  meet  land  air  attacks  alone  he  mu£t 
deploy  them  to  any  point  of  the  compass 
from  which  he  Is  vulnerable  to  air-sea  attack 
as  well.  The  final  effect  Is  to  make  him 
more  vulnerable  to  attacks  of  both  types. 
While  it  is  unlikely  that  complete  surprise 
would  always  be  possible,  it  would  be  physi- 
cally Impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
enemy  to  maintain  an  air  defense  capable  oX 
turning  back  local  attack  In  strength  from 
every  direction.  Therein  the  carrier  force 
could  achieve  a  tactical  concentration  which 
could  not  be  effectively  countered. 

To  better  Ultiatrate  this  point,  consider  tha 
late  war  in  the  Pacific.  From  Iwo  Jlma  on. 
Navy  fighting  planes  from  carriers  shot  down 
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and  destroyed  over  5,000  enemy  planes  In  the 
heart  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  These  Navy 
fighters  cleared  the  way  for  the  heavy 
bombers  before  land-baaed  fighters  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  This  Illustrates  that  land- 
baaed  air  power  and  mobile  air  power  are 
neither  duplicative  nor  In  competition,  but 
are  complementary.  The  development  of 
IxJth  types  is  essential  to  the  most  effective 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  Industrial  poten- 
tial and  will  to  fight.  The  ability  of  floating 
air  power  to  strike  suddenly  from  anywhere 
Is  lx>und  to  disperse,  and  hence  to  weaken, 
the  defensive  shield  of  the  enemy,  thereby 
enabling  long-range  attaclcs  to  succeed  with 
less  loss  of  life  and  material. 

These  carriers  which  support  this  mobile- 
type  air  power  are  not  only  the  flying  fleida 
but  barracks  for  personnel,  service  station, 
machine  shops,  and  communication  centers 
lor  air  operations  as  well,  and  they  mount 
their  own  heavy  antiaircraft  batteries.  This 
enables  great  extra  range  for  their  planes  as 
they  can  arrive  at  the  combat  zone  with 
tanks  full  and  their  fliers  fresh  and  ready. 

In  conclusion,  we  Imow  that  the  economic 
structure  of  this  Nation  will  only  allow  a 
certain  expenditure  for  national  defense,  and 
we  all  realize  that  each  dollar  must  be  spent 
wisely  and  with  plenty  of  forethought.  We 
also  know  that  we  can't  make  a  mistake  and 
place  "all  our  eggs  In  one  basket,"  because 
when  the  next  war  comes  we  must  be  able  to 
save  otir  Nation  from  devastation  by  being 
able  to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy,  and  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  modern 
and  up-to-date  naval  force,  nor  without  a 
modem  and  up-to-date  air  force,  nor  without 
a  modern  and  up-to-date  ground  force.  But 
with  the  coordination — and  the  Integration— 
of  all  three,  making  use  of  the  best  and  latest 
scientlflc  developments,  the  United  States 
can  face  the  future  with  confldence  for  our 
own  security— and  with  capacity  to  uphold 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
E.  C  Krauss.  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  May  29.  1949: 

WHO  IS  LOOTUSC  WHOM  tS  TlMX.\in)6  DISFCTI? 

(By  E.  C.  Krauss) 

A  review  of  the  tldelands  oU  controversy 
In  the  June  Atlantic  by  Robert  HardwlclK.  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  Fort  Worth,  who  was 
chief  counsel  for  the  wartime  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration, raises  the  question  of  whether 
the  Federal  Government  can  administer  the 
tldelands  efficiently. 

In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  "paramount" 
Interest  in  the  tldelands  because  It  must  de- 
fend them  In  case  of  war,  the  judgment  of  a 
man  who  saw  Federal  oil  administration  close 
up  is  worth  consideration. 

Most  of  the  article  recites  what,  to  CaU- 
fomlans.  is  ancient  history,  but  the  recital 
ot  Federal  administration  of  public  lands 
is  new.     Says  Hardwicke: 


"No  claim  has  been  made  by  the  advocates 
of  Federal  control  that  petroleum  suppues 
were  lacking  during  oiu*  two  world  wars 
because  the  Federal  Government  did  not 
have  control  of  oil  development  onshore  or 
offshore.  This  brings  the  discussion  to  what 
might  be  expected  if  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  authorized  to  grant 
leases  and  control  offshore  operations. 

"It  has  been  argued  that  the  laws  and 
their  administration  pertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Federal  domain  for  oil  and 
gas  for  a  period  of  28  years  ( 1931-49 1  Indicate 
what  is  likely  to  happen  if  the  Federal- 
control  bin  becomes  law. 

"The  history  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  In- 
dicates that  inefficiency  is  Inherent  In  an 
arrangement  which  places  control  of  great 
far-away  areas  in  a  Federal  agency  in  Wash- 
ington, subject  as  It  is  to  inevitable  frustra- 
tion and  restrictions  which  can  tte  blamed 
only  In  part  upon  Inadequate  appropria- 
tions. Perhaps  most  of  the  blame  rests  upon 
Civil  Service  laws  and  the  volumes  of  regula- 
tions and  rulings  which  govern  the  employ- 
ment, transfer,  promotion,  discipline  and 
discharge  of  employees  •  •  •  giving 
little  discretion  *  *  *  to  the  officials  of 
the  agency.    •    •    • 

"Regardless  of  the  ability  of  top-rank  Fed- 
eral officials,  no  way  seems  to  have  been  found 
to  avoid  a  complicated  routine  of  red  tape 
with  little  flexibility,  often  affecting  Judg- 
ment and  always  slowing  the  processing  of 
papers  and  the  announcement  of  final  de- 
cisions, even  minor  ones.  •  •  •  The  de- 
lays and  uncertainties  have  been  madden- 
ing. Moreover,  Federal  laws,  leases,  and  reg- 
ulations still  Impose  upon  operators  obliga- 
tions which  are  generally  considered  by  them 
to  be  unnecessary  and  to  confer  powers  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  author- 
ize arbitrary  action.     •     •     • 

"This  much  is  certain:  Development  of 
the  public  domain  for  oil  and  gas  has  not 
been  comparable  to  the  development  of  pri- 
vate lands  or  the  public  lands  belonging  to 
States." 

State  administration,  the  author  inslsu, 
has  generally  been  efficient  and  flexible.  Be 
concludes  that  "Federal  control  Is  bound  to 
be  a  deterrent  of  great  ma^^itude." 

Hardwlcke's  article  was  no  d-DUbt  in  type 
before  the  recent  hearing  of  the  motion  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  to  permit  suit  to  be 
started  against  Louisiana  and  Texas  for  pos- 
session of  their  tldelands.  Otherwise  he 
might  have  conunented  feelingly  upon  the 
charge  by  Solicitor  General  Philip  B.  Perl- 
man  that  the  States  are  using  unfair  propa- 
ganda and  looting  the  Federal  domain. 

Considering  that  the  Federal  Government 
slept  on  its  rights.  If  it  has  any.  for  nearly 
150  years  (from  1789  to  1937)  and  took  no 
interest  In  tldelands  till  the  enterprise  of 
Individuals  and  States  proved  that  they  were 
valuable,  to  make  a  charge  of  looting  against 
the  States  takes  more  crust  than  one  would 
expect  to  find  even  In  the  most  Federal- 
minded  of  officials. 

When  States  and  localities,  allowed  to 
assume  wlthoirt  contradiction  that  they  own 
It.  proceed  to  develop  property  and  prove  It 
of  considerable  worth,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment then  steps  In  to  grab  it,  the  charge 
of  looting  seems  better  founded  when-  di- 
rected against  the  Federal  Government. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the 
parties  to  these  suits  were  private,  the  Fed- 
eral claim  would  long  since  have  Ijeen  ex- 
tinguished by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
The  only  basis  for  Federal  action  resU  upon 
the  technicality  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions does  not  run  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent.  It  may  be  said  also  that  mud- 
slinging  at  the  States  111  becomes  an  officer 
of  the  Federal  establishment.  Can  it  be 
that  Perlman's  job  Is  a  little  too  big  for  himJ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

nr  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  DUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  shouJd  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  in  a  poll  taken  by  the  Inter- 
society  Committee  for  a  National  Science 
Foundation,  representing  societies  that 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  American 
science,  the  demand  for  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  was  practically  unani- 
mous, and  the  form  of  such  a  foundation 
as  now  offered  by  H.  R.  4846  was  en- 
dorsed as  highly  acceptable. 

That  which  is  recommended  to  us  by 
the  scientists  of  the  Nation,  and  carries 
the  approval  of  all  the  learned  societies 
in  the  field  of  science,  as  something 
needed  that  to  the  fullest  extent  Amer- 
ica may  meet  her  obligation  to  herself 
and  to  the  world,  merits  our  most 
thoughtful  attention. 

I  therefore  include  in  my  remarks,  im- 
der  the  permission  unanimously  granted, 
and  for  the  full  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  House,  an  address  by  Ralph 
W.  Gerard,  professor  of  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  delivered  at  the 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  and 
printed  in  volume  34.  No.  2,  of  the  bulle- 
tin of  tbe  association: 

Thx  Case  roe  a  National  Scmrci 

FOtn«BATION 

(By  Ralph  W.  Gerard) 

Why  should  this  subject  merit  discussion 
before  a  group  of  academicians?  The  answer 
lies  In  the  use  of  two  words  by  Winston 
Churchill,  a  major  world  statesman.  In  his 
1940  Quebec  address.  "At  the  end  of  the  war 
the  whole  world  may  tvim  with  hope,  with 
science,  with  good  sense  and  dearly  bought 
experience  from  war  to  lasting  peace."  The 
answer  lies  in  the  atomic  bomb,  in  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  tn  the  near  abolition  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  nylon.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not, 
science  Is  now  in  the  big-time  circuit,  and 
is  there  to  stay.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  major  na- 
tional resource,  in  peace  no  less  than  war. 
At  present  its  Impctttance  Is  mainly  at  the 
technological  level.  In  terms  of  know-bow. 
as  applied  In  Indotstry.  It  should  be  simi- 
larly Important  In  terms  of  public  education : 
education  of  citizens  to  the  rational  consid- 
eration of  human  problems,  as  of  the  simpler 
one  of  the  material  world. 

We  should  really  consider,  then,  the  prop«- 
relations  between  Government  and  science 
in  the  areas  ol  teaching  and  of  research;  and 
these,  further.  In  terms  of  basic  research  and 
liberal  education,  contributing  to  the  culture 
of  a  people,  on  the  orie  hand,  and  of  applied 
research  and  technological  education,  con- 
tributing to  the  productive  potential  and 
power  of  the  Nation,  on  the  otho'.  More- 
over, there  are  the  Separate  facets  of  the  use 
of  science  and  scientists  by  Government, 
and  of  Government  support  at  nongovern- 
mental science  activities.  Only  some  of 
these  matters  can  be  considered  in  the  avaU- 
able  time,  and  I  propose  to  center  the  dis- 
cussion on  what  scientists  should  want  of  and 
offer  to  the  Federal  Govo-nment. 
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TlM  pw iiiit  ptcttzre  has  been  Itmned  tn  by 
the  Sleelman  '  report  lo  the  President 
Thougb  produced  hurriedly  and  admuvpdly 
*>•— d  otftan  an  ^Mmatcs.  Its  fi^ureB  are  prob- 
ably reaaonably  earrcct.  There  are  tn  this 
country  some  140.000  sclentisU.  of  whom 
25.000  bar*  tbc  doctor  of  pblloaophy.  Rough- 
ly 50.000  of  the  total  are  now  in  unlversttiea 
and  like  instliutlooa.  WXtOO  In  Industry,  and 
SCXIO  in  GovcmBMnt  employ  These  nura- 
bat*  art  far  from  ailing  present  needs,  and. 
dwptta  some  400.000  actence  students  mot 
Including  300.000  tn  engineering)  now  being 
tratec :.  the  war  deficit  wUl  Increaae  until 
19j3.  Sv«n  oom  there  ta  a  shortage  of  15.000 
aciaace  teachers,  which  will  diminish  and  uf 
100.000  scieuce  bachelors,  which  wUl  increase 
Tbc  axpacted  maximum  delVcU  of  doctors  of 
l^illoaophy  wUl  reach  8.000  Clearly  Govern- 
ment support  for  education  Is  essential,  and 
ciearly  opportuntUes  for  aclectlsu  are  great. 

On  the  ftnaodaJ  aide;  the  support  of  science 
is  Increaalng  prodl^oxisly.  The  total  spent 
In  thU  country  tn  1930  was.  In  millions.  1150. 
of  which  la  percent,  or  tl8.  went  for  baalc 
raaaarch  rather  than  technological  develop- 
ment  During  the  war  the  total  Jumped  to 
but  only  2  percent  ot  this,  or  tia.  was 
W  bMlc  iwHarcb  The  figures  for 
1M7  a«ala  rlaa  for  tlsa  total,  to  tLOOO.  and 
also  for  bacSc  r— earch.  4  percent  or  $40  The 
recommended  future  expenditure  for  science 
la  1  perwnt  of  the  national  income,  or  tS.OOO 
•4  ptmrnrnt,  ot  vMoh  one-fourth.  MOO.  ibould 
tarn  la««  taale  ranarch  With  tk«  rmdkmttn§ 
of  total  funda  ha*  foaa  a  etoarp  clMoica  In 
Tltm  lamwmam  have  ooom  over- 
CroB  OoeemoMnt  and  toduatry. 
tcTHMad  raaottreaa  of  aeadnnle  !&> 
rrtVBU  pliUaatliropy  has  trrmii 
ovmt.  and  an  f«r«M  MMi 
lo  tot  mmmtia^  lo  twtbmr  tha  trand. 

la  OHffw  aclMM*  la  our  flMM.  aa 
•rw-giuwinc  rola  and  Mad  lor  tt  la  oiv  cul- 
tw.  Manet  a«  a  trstaing  far  ^fadalMa 
mm  oeadpiM  a  conaidcrmUa  portten  of 
b%h«r  irlwMilQii.  but  tlM  Meogi^tkm  of  ita 
greater  lipBtHau  in  Uh««l  ediaeatkn  will 
laad  to  greaUy  emtoodad  soance  teaching  at 
aU  educational  leirels.  In  Uoaacaaient.  also. 
tbe  use  of  science  and  sdentlata  la  on  the  In- 
creaae  Wot  only  do  exlettng  research  units 
need  more  staff  but  new  ones  are  being 
created  which  are  concerned  more  and  mure 
with  basic  research  problems,  ones  under- 
lying defense,  agrlculttire.  transportation.  In- 
dustry. And  ss  humaii  affalra  become  mora 
iBtrieate  and  dependent  on  special  luiowl- 
•dta.  so  are  sdenttsU  called  more  urgently 
lato  poiley-formlnc  po«t8  and  consultations. 
Tliey  must  advise  on  atomic  energy,  on 
nochanised  warfare,  on  natural  reaourcee.  on 
new  Inventions,  on  housing  and  health. 

Nor  are  these  services  limited  to  the  na- 
tional level.  In  International  affairs  as  well. 
orfuta  hart  been  created  which  demand  the 
partlelpatkm  of  scientists  Important  sclen- 
ara  on  the  staffs  of  the  United  NatlOM 
Ittonal.  SdentUlc  and  Cultural  Organi- 
sation, the  Food  and  AKncuIture  Organica- 
tlon.  and  the  World  Uealth  Organlak.tioD; 
sctentlflc  attach^  and  missions  are  moving 
between  eountrlea:  exchange  of  profeeaors 
and  studenu.  as  under  the  Pulbrlght  bill, 
will  Include  many  In  science  And  the  grow- 
iBf  •■•  of  aclentwts  in  Industry  need  only  be 
mentioned. 

Tet  with  these  tncreasad  demands  for 
sdeiHlsts  eotnes  the  Increaaed  coat  of  their 
traminff  and  actlvttles.  The  aaay  obaerra- 
tlona  and  experiments  Jjava  larfaly  been 
ouMle  and  the  frontier  of  the  unknown  Is 
BK>re  distant  from  our  almple  eenses.  So, 
powerful   and   expensive   Instruments 
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further  Into  the  atom 
tens,  to  n>easure  fewer  eleetrona 
to  calculate  with  more  vartaUee. 
time,  these  complex  instruments 
expertneas  to  devise  and  oper- 
yleld  of  information  demands 
knowledge    to    Interpret.     As 
are  focused  on  a  problem 
Indeed,   now   find    themaelves   In 
a  astery  of   the   various  ones.     So 
taeoDUng  more  necessary 
.  arpeetally  after  the  experiences 
cdentlflc  effort  during  tbe  war. 
are  aware  of  the   need   for 
support  of   science,  and   for 
workers  In  science:   and  many 
1  he  need  and  deslrablUty  of  more 
tlon.     I    remind    you   that 
I  eminal   discoveries  and    Insights 
the  efforts  of  a  handful  of  men 
of  scientists  work  to  lay  the 
knowledge  Into  the  new  terri- 
the  pioneer  has  shown  their  ex- 
broken  trail.     For  most  of  these 
cooperative  effort  Is  no  clr- 
but,  as  many  found  even  under 
<^9ndttions.  Is  often  a  positive  gain 
satisfaction. 
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w  are  they  to  be  met,  what  are 
of  support  for  unlTersltles  and 
The  familiar  ones  are  no- 
up.  Irtere*t  rates  have 
fallon  as  en  acwmenta  rose.  Tb*  purchasing 
power  of  thi>  dollar  has  sbnink  and  tbe  total 
purebaalng  power  required  baa  expanded. 
Laiig*  gifu   daerease   as   large  fortunes  arc 


man  heavily  taaad.  Maall  g:lft«  from  frtends 
aad  alumni  even  lam  ones,  arc  lost  In  the 


even  larfo  ones,  arc  lost  In  tbe 
louol  bodfets  r;f  ten  or  twenty 
million  a  f*  ir  at  the  great  untverettlcs  Bven 
the  od  Stan  I'bys.  the  foundations,  are  work. 
ing  witb  do  «lued  and  doeraaaad  espital  and 
a  few  new  o  ses  of  large  lea—  »t  being  ere- 
A  pcMlMe  eaeoiKtoo  and  Important 
of  (vwlaff  iMiipoit  U  the  group  of 
voluntary  health  agencies  such  ss  the  Na- 
tional rcundatlon  for  Infantile  Paralysis  or 
American  Cuioer  Society,  supported  toy  na- 
tional public  fund-raising  campal^na.  Pat- 
ruiU  of  their  own  scientific  work 
make  universities  self-support- 
ing, but  ml«  bt  put  them  lu  imdesirable  com- 
petition in  L  business  atmosphere,  and  most 
universities  have  foresworn  this  source  of 
looome.  Tcday  the  universities  are  bnpov- 
erlahed  compared  to  a  quarter  century  ago. 
They  are  reOly  Insolvent  and  carry  on  only 
with  the  al  d  of  funds  from  Industry  and 
a^ieclally  :ram  governmert.  State  and 
FMeral  f  urn  Is  have  supported  science  in  this 


the  past  decade.    If  Government 


aid  were  suddenly  withdrawn.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  our  major  educational  Institu- 
tions woul(  collapse.  The  plain  fact  is, 
then,  that  a :  present  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  baal :  science  must  look  to  govern- 
ment for  su  jport.  abetted  to  some  decree  by 
Industry;  ar  d  ever  more  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  not  to  say  that  private 
supports  ma  |r  be  neglected.  Even  If  quanti- 
tatively snial,  such  private  funds  and  instl- 
tations  m\x>.  t  continue,  as  In  tte  past,  to 
pioneer  In  at^mlnistrattve  and  educational  ex- 
periments !The  best  will  always  help  set 
the  Btandar(^  for  the  bulk  of  more  routinely 
supported   lisututlons. 

The  sltuai  Ion  is  twt  without  its  dangers, 
which  have  >een  widely  heralded  and  some- 
ttmes  exaggerated  Regimentation  and  red 
tape  are  not  unknown  in  Government  actlvl- 
tles.  War  lesearch  was  sometimes  ilioely 
directed,  eve^  by  men  with  little  scientlAe 
aa-areness.  and  minute  accounting  and  re- 
porting requirements  harassed  nearly  all 
sclentuta  ser  ring  tbe  Government.  But  tneb 
liabilities  aiF  not  Inevitable,  have  caused 
ctMtoern.   anil   are    being   ameliorated.     New 


Mils  dealing  with  scientific  activity  tave 
mostly  given  e?tpllclt  eccape  from  these  an- 
noyances. 

If  Oovemment  supports  research  scientists 
by  Jobs  In  its  ranks  or  funds  cutslde  them, 
there  are  other  potential  dangers:  of  divert- 
ing an  excessive  proportion  of  able  men" 
from  teaching,  by  the  \\m  of  research  facili- 
ties at  other  institutions;  of  siphoning  too 
much  of  the  cream  of  young  manhood  Into 
science  as  a  whole,  due  to  greater  oppor- 
tunities, so  that  ether  Important  needs — for 
humanists,  statesmen,  writers — ere  not  met; 
of  concentrating  research  effort  in  certain 
fields,  at  the  expense  of  others  in  science,  by 
disproportionate  support  which  will  attract 
oTportunJsts  and  support  the  work-'.eam 
training  of  advanced  students  accepting 
such  specialties:  of  fostering  mediocrity  In 
icientlfic  leadership,  though  this  wculd 
hardly  be  on  a  financial  basis.  Government 
and  academic  salaries  being  what  they  are; 
of  diverting  the  whole  course  of  research 
Irom  tlie  bislc  long-range  effort,  which  main- 
tains the  water  table  but  is  rare'.y  tn  the 
headlines,  to  practical  short-range  Jobs, 
which  flourish  on  the  water  and  blossom  into 
particular  accompllahments  that  Congresa 
and  the  citizenry  understand. 

There  Is  also  the  danger— aith  c'.asslAed 
research  results,  restricted  Interchange  ol 
knowledge.  <rften  Ul-advlaed  lojalty  tests, 
even  open  witch  hunting— of  a  black-out  uf 
the  very  scul  of  science  and  of  the  e.'fectlve- 
ness  or  consciences  of  scientists.  But  this 
problem  transcends  that  of  science;  It  affects 
•clence  privately  pwaued  at  vat««cs}ttes  only 
leas  than  that  under  riiiniiiawt  asfis.  and 
Its  f«s<^utlon  Is  up  to  tbe  gor>d  reaaa  aad 
(lemoeratle  wisdom  of  tba  American  people. 

It  to  wcil  to  be  awsrc  of  dangers  and  Uj  at' 
tempt  U>  forestall  them;  it  is  not  wise  mer«>ljr 
to  point  wHb  alarm  without  er.amlnlng  the 
actual  (acta  and  the  altomau  eendltlona. 
Uost  of  tbe  apprehenstona  aoaaanlBf  aoT> 
ernment  support  apply  equally  to  support 
from  industry,  soom  even  more  realistically, 
yet  heavy  contributions  fiom  industry  are 
sought  and  welcomed;  and.  as  pointed  out 
earlier,  either  Oovemment  or  Incustry  must 
carry  the  load  of  sclentlflc  subsidies  Even 
foundation  grants,  which  all  have  praised 
fcr  their  fertilizing  action  uu  research,  have 
carried  tbe  danger,  to  some  extent  the  actu- 
ality, of  luring  able  men  into  science  and 
sclentlsU  Into  particular  fields  of  Investiga- 
tion. Conversely.  It  Is  simply  not  true  that 
all  Government-administrated  science  suffers 
from  the  many  possible  defecu  mentioned. 

Many  State  imiversltles  in  this  country 
are  now  in  the  front  rank.  Their  academic 
staffs,  freedom  of  operation,  devotion  to 
sound  scholarship  and  significant  research 
place  several  of  these  on  a  par  with  leading 
private  Institutions.  Bdtjcational  standards 
and  practices,  at  many  levels,  have  been  en- 
viable under  the  governmental  agency,  the 
New  York  Board  of  Regents.  I  have  recently 
returned  from  Australia  where  1  found  the 
federal  agency,  the  Council  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  TTweeaKh.  operating  solendidly. 
Although  creeMd  actually  to  prodvice  prac- 
tical results,  the  council  supports  extensive 
pure  research,  and  the  scientists  in  Its  em- 
ploy tend  to  work  with  better  conditions, 
salaries,  and  contentment  than  most  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  universiUes.  Pinally. 
let  me  mention  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
as  an  example  of  what  research  administered 
directly  by  our  own  Federal  Government,  yes. 
even  a  mlllUry  branch  of  It,  can  be  like. 

Many  sclentista,  like  myself,  made  pro- 
poeals  for  OlfH  contracts  a  couple  of  years 
back,  with  our  fingers  crossed.  We  were  a 
bit  tired  of  the  petty  bookkeeping  problems, 
the  tntecmlnable  reports,  the  classified  han- 
dling o*  information,  the  pressure  for  par- 
ticular sttidles,  the  need  for  practical  ori- 
entation that  we  had  all  experienced  dtirlng 


tbe  war  years.  But  we  did  make  proposals 
and  many  received  contracts.  Since  then 
we  have  worked  with  the  ONR  officers  as  con- 
tractors and  a  few  of  us  as  advisers  as  well 
I  can  report  without  reservation  not  only  my 
own  experience  but  that  of  all  others  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  (limited  to  tbe  Medical 
Division).  There  has  been  an  Irreducible 
minimum  of  red  tape  and  paper  work,  less 
than  for  the  usual  foundation  grant;  there 
has  been  friendly  aid  always  available;  there 
has  been  no  secrecy  and  no  inquisition;  In- 
vestigators have  been  allowed  complete  free- 
dom ii;  the  prosecution  of  their  research,  and 
immediate  or  dramatically  useful  results 
have  not  been  expected.  The  ONK  has  even 
taken  the  wise  position  that  practical  re- 
search Is  best  conducted  in  its  own  facilities 
and  that  It  prefers  to  support  basic  studies 
at  the  universities,  and  I  can  assert  that 
contracts  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  such 
valid  criteria  as  the  scientific  significance  of 
the  problem.  The  ONR  is,  in  fact,  in  part 
attemptir;g  to  hold  the  line  of  university 
science  between  the  demise  of  the  war 
agencj.  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development,  and  the  birth  of  a  peace 
agency,  the  National  Science  Fotindatlon. 

m 

A  bUl  to  create  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion U  before  Congress  as  I  write.  Such  a 
foundation  U  desired  by  99  percent  of  the 
scientists  of  this  covmtry,  according  to  ths 
poll  of  the  Intersoctety  Committee  on  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  It  U  desired  so 
much  that  86  percent  would  flad  any  of  the 
pr<9oeod  administrative  orgaaltoatloBs  ac- 
capiaMe.  OTon  ttaoucb  sdenttot  opinion  as 
to  tba  pMf  erred  eat-up  was  as  widely  split 
as  was  tbat  ta  fovamnMnUl  cirelae.  Tbis  le 
really  an  impreartve  a»reement  when  plsced 
acainst  tbe  fact  that  only  a  third— of  nat- 
ural aclentlitt.  mind  yoo— considered  a 
foundation  tbat  would  exclude  social  ecienee 
as  acceptable.  Whether  passed  by  thU  Con- 
gress or  a  later  one  and  Initiated  under  thU 
administration  or  a  later  one,  a  National 
Science  Fotmdatlon  will  come  Into  being. 
The  scientists  want  It.  the  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  need  It.  the  welfare  of  our 
country  demands  It.  The  dangers  Inherent 
In  greater  participation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  support  of  science  are  not  to 
be  met  by  abrogating  this  support  but  by 
other  positive  measures. 

Scientists,  good  scientists,  must  be  willing 
to  help  in  planning  and  administering  the 
Government's  activities  in  science.  They 
musr  be  willing  to  give  up  some  of  their  own 
productive  activity  to  do  a  needed  job — and 
their  scientific  colleagues  must  learn  to  re- 
spect them  for  doing  so.  Good  scientists 
must  be  willing  to  work  :  i  Oovemment  in- 
stitutions. Even  now  salaries  and  facilities 
in  these  are  often  superior  to  those  in  aca- 
demic positions,  but  there  is  still  legitimate 
hesitancy  as  to  freedom  of  research  and  sta- 
bility of  support.  Congress  has  had  a  devas- 
tating habit  of  suddenly  cutting  the  budget 
from  under  great  governmental  institutions. 

Tills  suggests  the  other  positive  action  re- 
quired of  scientists.  We  must  continue  to 
educate  the  public,  and  Congress,  to  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  basic  research — 
the  research  in  which  you  don't  find  what 
you're  looking  for.  AU  scientists  know  that 
this  is  harder  to  do,  more  demanding  of 
high  ability,  more  rewarding  in  the  long 
run.  and  Incomparably  more  important  to 
the  uftimate  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
world  than  is  applied  research.  When  Con- 
gress, as  elected  by  an  Informed  people,  fully 
realizes  what  a  priceless  resource  is  a  body 
of  active,  imaginative  Investigators  and  at 
what  a  relative  pittance  it  can  be  fostered 
and  maintained,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
sudden  cuts  in  research  budgets.  In  depres- 
sion periods  research  will  be  the  last  Item  to 
remain,  not  the  first  to  be  cut.  for  from  it  will 


come  the  new  industries  and  the  new  pros- 
perity. And  scientists  will  cast  their  lot  with 
Government  research,  secure  in  their  free- 
dom to  follow  the  ideas  that  come  and  in 
the  continuing  means  to  do  so. 

Because  science  Is  becoming  recognized  as 
a  prime  resource  in  war  and  peace,  because 
the  changing  character  of  research  and  of 
our  institutions  requires  It,  because  the  whole 
direction  erf  social  evolution  is  toward  greater 
functioning  of  the  Federal  (and  some  day 
world)  Government,  It  Is  inevitable  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  support  science  on 
an  Increasing  scale.  Our  opportunity  Is  to 
guide  this  stream  into  the  most  useful  chan- 
nels so  that  research  and  teaching  are  max- 
imally Irrigated  and  minimally  watered 
down. 


Decline  of  Farm  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2 >.  1949 

Mr,  THYE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  today  an 
article  by  Mr.  John  W.  Ball.  Font  re- 
porter, on  the  announc(»ment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  concerning  the 
decline  of  personal  Income  and  the  lift- 
ing of  export  restrictions  on  steel. 

The  first  statement  has  special  sig- 
niflcance,  I  believe.  a«  showing  definitely 
the  downward  trend  In  our  economy. 
Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  decline  in  income  was  in  agri- 
culture while  nonfarm  income  remained 
relatively  unchanged.  This  reveals  again 
that  the  farmer  Is  the  first  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  a  recession.  It  shows  also  that 
the  prices  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products  are  not  the  major  or  primary 
factor  in  the  high  cost  of  living. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Commerce  last  night 
made  two  annoimcements  of  striking  Impor- 
tance to  students  of  the  present  course  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 

1.  Personal  income  declined  between  March 
and  AprU  at  the  rate  of  a  bUlion  doUars  a 
year. 

2.  Export  quota  restrictions  on  steel, 
tighter  than  a  drum  8  months  ago  because 
of  domestic  demand,  were  removed  except 
for  three  comparatively  minor  items. 

Here's  what  Cotnmerce  said  about  Incomes: 
Personal  Income  in  April  declined  t6  an 
annual  rate  of  »213.700.000.000.  In  March 
the  annual  rate  was  $214,800,000,000:  In  Feb- 
ruary personal  Incomes  were  at  the  yearly 
rate  of  »ai«.300.C00.C00. 

FAXMEXS  T.\KE  ENrlU  OSOP 

The  term  "personal  incomes'"  Includes 
wages,  salaries.  Income  from  ijartnershlps. 
dividends.  Interest,  rents — in  fact,  every  form 
of  Income  anyone  can  legitimately  enjoy. 

Figuring  dramatically  In  these  statistics 
Is  the  drop  In  the  Income  of  the  Nation's 
farmers.  Commerce  Department.  In  fact, 
credits  the  entire  drop  in  income  from  March 


to  April  to  lower  priees  for  agricultural 
products. 

"The  decline."  Conunerce  said,  "steouned 
from  lower  farm  income.  Nonagricultural 
income  was  approximately  stable,  with  small 
declines  in  transfer  payments  and  dividends 
offsetting  an  increase  in  wages  and  salaries," 

The  report  added: 

1.  The  reduction  in  farm  income  came  from 
lower  prices  for  meat  producta. 

2.  Manufacturing  wages  continued  to  de- 
cline at  about  the  same  rate  as  has  prevaUed 
since  New  Tear's.  From  last  November  to 
April  fact(»'y  wages  declined  10  percent,  and 
In  AprU  were  slighUy  behind  the  AprU  1948 
level. 

3.  Increases  were  reported  In  mining  pay 
rolls  with  small  Increases  In  construction, 
trade,  and  railroad  pay  roUat. 

STXEL  DEMAND  EASES  IIT  UNmO  STATES 

Commerce  credited  the  removal  of  export 
quotas  tor  steel  on  easing  domestic  demand. 
But  industry  sources  reported  an  increasing 
number  of  furnaces  closed  with  production 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  was  102  to  104  percent 
of  capacity  down  to  60  to  80  percent. 

( The  Associated  Press  reported  from  Pltts- 
btirgh  that  Camegle-nilnois  Steel  Corp.  was 
shutting  down  1  more  blast  furnace  and 
10  open-hearth  furnaces  today  at  its  Du- 
qoesne  plant.) 

The  only  Iron  and  steel  mill  products  now 
on  quantity  export  quota  are  galvanised  steel 
sheet,  tin  and  tcme  plate,  and  Iron  and  steal 
scrap.  Tbe  latter,  at  leaat.  la  already  in 
clent  supply. 

Tbe  Aseociatcd  Praaa  reportad  from 
tliat  emptojrment  tn  the  woolen  and  worsted 
mUls  sagged  to  a  9-year  low  in  April,  Only 
114.300  persons  were  employed  lo  that  Indus- 
try in  Aprll-40,000  fewer  tban  in  AprU  a 
year  ago. 


Address  of  Hon.  Tryr^c  Lie  at  the  UBiytr- 
sity  of  Cbattanoof  a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TEKNXSSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAXTVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  at  the 
University  of  Chattanooga  commence- 
ment exercises  on  June  6.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  of  this  opporturUty  to  visit  the 
University  of  Chattanooga  and  to  come  to 
this  city  In  the  heart  of  the  area  served  by 
the  Tenne^ee  Valley  Authority. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  world-wide  renown  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  You  know  that  tbis 
great  and  pioneering  achievement  in  regional 
economic  development  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  Inspiration  to  people  in  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  speak  to  you  briefly 
about  the  relationship  of  such  projects  of 
economic  development  to  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  its  ultimate  abUlty 
to  preserve  the  world  from  a  third  world 
war. 
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to  mkH  •  rclaUuMlklp     It  to  otf  Um 

ttuto  thto 

n^irttny  toy  tiM 
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TiM  world 
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dcttlopnwat 


«0  Om  OrsaaMaUon 
Mof  UM  Ckarttfr  tUtM  UM 


TO  rmM9*mt  w&a  mow  amo  m  t*k  rrrrvu 
The  twalnaaa  of  the  United  Rations  la  to 
prrvent  wmr«  nam  and  to  prevent  future  wara. 
In  the  prevention  erf  wmra  now  the  United 
Kationto  to  workloc  prlatarlly  with  the  polit- 
ical lltolllBltolltl  Ot  Btollf  T1 —    conciliation. 
■MaMUmtkvi    of     world     public 


In    the 


prevcntkm    erf    future    wars    the 
Uooa  to  working   to   raise   living 
by  memnnmU-  devciopment.  to  cz- 
]iu^*n  rlgbU  and  to  advance  the  fre«- 
Mitf    wH  fcilng   of   dependent   peoples 


irtrfttn— >   taatriMMiits  of  mediation. 

cooclUaUan.  and  pubUe  opinion  have  either 
prtTcntwl  or  atuppad  ware  ta  every  crtoU 
for  peacs  durtnf  the  past  4  years.  They 
tmm  Mto  ^vafa  teen  uninedlatcty  succcm' 
td-  But  In  Um  long  ran  they  have  worked 
ta  Lebanon  and  Syna,  in  Iran. 
Bte  between  India  and  Paktotan. 
and  above  all  in  th«  Berlin 

This  measure  of  suceaas  has  been  achieved 
In  spite  «f  fcba  k>(i«  «al«y  ^  the  great  pow- 
ers In  nmribfb^  ttaa  oMaaary  agrcensent  on 
an4  Japaaeaa  paacc  treaties. 
it  Unpo— IWa  (or  the 
Nations  to  build  the  enforcement 
iteaaplated  by  the  Charter. 
The  cooMet  on  the  peace  aatttonaenu  baa 
been  a  major  handicap  but  it  has.  at  least. 
bad  one  advantage.  It  has  ouuto  dear  to 
many  people  what  had  not  been  widely 
uodarstood  before— that  the  Untied  NaUooa 
mainly  by  means  of  persuasion 


Tito  rote  of  the  United  Rations  as  a  police- 
man to  (Mlattety  secondary.  The  Security 
Oooncll's  powers  of  enforcement  as  defined 
la  ttoe  O  after,  even  tf  they  were  folly  Im- 
.  are  strtetly  limlfied.  On  the  other 
of  the  United  Hatkms  as  a 
ground  were  tlM  greatest 
posBlbic  mcasort  of  voluntary  agraamaat  can 
be  obtained.  Is  virtually  unlfmttad.  Its 
powers  of  penruaslon  and  compromise  have 
■Irssdj  proved  thcte'  paramount  value  In  tba 
I  political  atiuwpttoii  of  the  past  4  yeara. 
of  the  TTattad  ■attoas  (or  hlfbar 
of  living,  fvn  «m|*>ymaot,  and 
and  development  to  tiM  «a>k 
of  preventing  wars  in  Uv-  future  by  remortng 
In  atfvanee  the  tensions  and  injustices  that 
lead  to  wara.  In  thto  work  the  United  Ra- 
ttona  has  no  poaati  c;  command.  Bvery  step 
of  the  way  aamt  ba  tafeaa  by  the  consent  and 
active  coopmatloa  of  tha  iMmbar  govern- 
ments. 

Thto  to  oecaaaarUy  a  slow  procsm.  But  It  to 
tbc  democratic  way  to  bring  about  resuiu. 
Any  other  way  would  tnvclve  imposing  tba 
VUl  of  the  rtrung^r  upon  the  weaker. 
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Nations   and   the   specialized 
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Proposals  for  technical  assistance  Included 
in  thto  program  would  cost  approximately 
$3«  OOO.OCO  the  first  year  and  $50000  000  the 
year.  These  costs  would  be  borne  by 
iber  countries  of  the  United  Rations 
partldpaung.  Tltfi  pwnTWd  la  to 
addition  to  tachnlcal-aaMMHMa  ppogfami 
already  vmtm  way. 

Tbs  ppo)— 1>  rang*  from  comprehenslva 
devstopmant  mmnju  tor  particular  cnuntrU* 
or  Mpam,  ttirmigli  tacbnteal  sastotanee  in 

itlon,    irnnfpr>rt.    public    power 

I,  gonasrvaClon  of  land  retmnifres  osod' 
or  sgrlctlllure,  the  •Umlns'lnil  of 
swh  dto#«<^i  as  rlAdarpaat  whlrh  annually 
kllto  3jarXi.(Hii)000  aatcto  tai  A/rfea,  Asto.  and 
ttto  far  Ksst  »n4  hundwdt  of  ottMT  frojteUt. 
I  wtoh  to  emphaaUM  ttMt  tliM«  arc  pro* 
poMto  only  M  thoy  •f»  to  ba  carried  out  ■« 
part  of  a  rompralMMlfv  and  coordlnatad  pro- 
gram, further  aetton  bf  tiM  member  fovarn- 
mants  win  be  required,  both  toy  tbOM  eotm- 
trlas  In  a  position  to  extsnd  ■■■titan fa  and 
by  those  desiring  to  receive  It. 

I  very  much  hope  that  such  action  will 
be  forthcoming  promptly,  first  In  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Soctol  Council  and  then  In  sub- 
sequent Eteps  by  the  governmenU  them- 
selves to  carry  out  the  program  on  a  United 
Rations  basis.  At  best  each  of  these  steps 
will  take  time  and  It  will  be  a  year  or  more 
before  most  of  the  projects  proposed  in  the 
(u-ogram  can  actually  get  under  way. 

As  you  can  see.  the  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  of  economic  development  will  take 
years.  It  Is  necessary  to  make  the  best  speed 
poss:bie  to  get  U  under  way.  One  area  in 
which  the  same  kind  of  speed,  boldness,  and 
Imaginative  planning  that  characterize  the 
TV  A  to  necessary  right  now  to  in  the  Near 
East. 

THE  nrrtTar  or  paustinx  owe  or  most 
DirnctTLT 

This  area  to  the  scene  of  what  has  prob- 
ably been  the  United  Nations  most  success- 
ful effort  at  mediation  In  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  the  world  has  had  to  face — 
the  future  of  Palestine. 

The  Arab  peoples  have  a  proud  htotory 
and  they  are  rightly  determined  that  stand- 
ards of  Living  In  thto  part  of  the  world 
be  raised. 

This  to  necessary  If  they  are  to  have  the 
position  of  influence  In  world  affairs  to 
which  the  traditional  genius  of  their  peo- 
ples should  entitle  them. 

The  Interests  of  the  new  state  of  Lsrael, 
the  newest  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
coincide  In  respect  to  economic  develop- 
ment with  the  interests  of  the  neighbors 
with   whom  she  has   been   In  conflict. 

Lasting  peace  in  Palestine — and  in  the 
whole  Rear  East — cannct  be  achieved  by  any 
possible  political  settlement  alone.  It  will 
require  a  comprehensive  economic  develop- 
ment plan  that  will  harness  the  waters  and 
other  resources  of  the  region  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  living  there  in  the  way  that 
TVA  has  done  for  the  people  Living  La  this 
valley. 

The  Near  East  needs  regional  and  na- 
tional projecu  that  will  do  for  the  valleys 
of  the  Jordan,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Rile,  what  TVA  has  done  for  the  Tennes- 
saa  Valley. 

Such  projects  have  been  suggested  In  the 
past,  but  little  has  been  done  about  them. 

It  to  my  beltof  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  members  of  the  United  Rations 
should  do  something  about  them. 

I  beltove  that  any  requests  which  come 
from  the  nations  ot  the  Near  East  for  help 
in  making  the  over-all  surveys  and  advance 
piannlT^g  that  are  the  first  step  toward  tha 
raallsatlon  ui  such  projects  should  be  given 
high  priority  In  the  fcrtbcoming  United  Na- 
tions program  of  technical  aasMtanca. 

CAPTTAL  iirvxsTinirrs  wxyaui  ttxlo  raortr 
Capital    investment   (?n   a   great  scale  will 
atoo  be  needed  over  a  period  of  years.     I  can 
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think  of  few  InvestmenU  that  would  rettmi 
greater  profit,  both  In  economic  terms  and 
in  political  terms,  for  all  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

Ths  harnessing  of  these  rivers  would  make 
It  possible  to  Irrigate  the  desert,  restore  the 
productivity  of  the  land,  provide  the  power 
naaded  for  Industrtol  development,  glvs  naw 
employment  to  mUlkma.  ratoa  standards  of 
living  and  incoma,  and  «<M<«  vast  now  mar- 
ksts  for  tba  blghly  industrialized  countries 
of  luropa  and  Nortb  Amarlca. 

It  fbottld,  fttrttMrmors .  provlds  tba  necsa- 
•anr  aaonomto  aad  coeui  basto  for  tha  full 
ffWoMttlation  la  tlM  araa  of  Ifoglam.  Jnr. 
and  Cbnatlaa,  oC  IfrMft  and  Arab. 

Thar*  baa  boMi  mttcli  talk  latalf  «l  r*- 
gt  naltom  and  It*  ralatlonirtilp  to  tto*  Onltad 
nation*,  Wbatovar  rngy  b*  lald  for  or 
RKMittst  ragional  tmaHtm,  Mm  kind  ot  rational 
•conomlo  davslopmant  agampUflad  by  •tich 
rlvsr  projaeta  wlU  eartalnly  sdvane*  tbs  eausa 
of  paaaa  and  tba  sconomle  and  social  wtll- 
balnff  of  all  psopUs.  By  carrying  out  such 
projaets  through  ths  United  Rations  and 
tha  ■pactollcad  agencies  the  cost  can  bs 
■bared  equally  among  member  nations  and 
they  will  share  also  in  the  responslbUlty  for 
success. 

I  hope  that  the  next  20  years  will  see  the 
development  of  many  TVA's  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

If  thto  can  be  done,  and  If  the  work  of  po- 
litical conciliation  and  mediation  to  carried 
on  without  hesitation  or  betrayal  or  Inter- 
ruption during  the  same  jierod  of  time,  then 
permanent  peace  will  be  within  our  grasp. 
Much,  very  much,  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  support  that  is  given  to  the  United 
Nations  throughout  this  period,  and  begin- 
ning right  now,  by  the  younger  generation 
represented  here  today  by  thto  graduating 
class. 

The  road  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  be 
hard. 

The  time  it  takes  will  not  seem  abort.  It 
will  seem  much  too  long  and  slow. 

There  will  be  set-backs.  There  will  be 
many  to  say  "it  can't  be  done."  There  wUl 
be  many  "Ifs"  and  "buts." 

You  of  the  younger  generation  will  have 
to  answer 

I  know  that  If  you  are  given  the  facts  you 
will  know  how  to  answer. 

The  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  your 
answer. 


Address  by  Hon.  William  Laager,  of  North 
Dakota,  at  Conyention  of  United  Labor 
Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NOHTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  United  Labor  Party  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  to  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  address 
the  United  Labor  Party  assembled  In  thto 
convention.  It  to  always  a  genuine  pleasxire 
to  be  able  to  r-new  old  acquaintances  and  to 
make  new  friends. 


It  to  even  a  gi  eater  satisfaction  for  me  to 
be  able  to  be  accepted  as  an  equal  by  men 
and  women  who  are  not  ashamed  to  work 
with  their  hands,  who  are  not  afraid  to  earn 
a  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and 
who  are  proud  of  tha  eausa  they  represent — 
the  cause  of  the  woilclng  men  and  women 
of  America's  factorlss  snd  farms.  I  am 
grataful  for  ths  part  I  have  baen  able  to  play 
In  balplng  you  to  fight  for  tba  ratolng  of  tha 
•taadards  of  living,  for  tba  Improvsmant  of 
tiM  working  condition*— (or  tbs  extension 
aatf  fCrtngthsnlng  of  tba  taaaltb  and  wslf arc 
Mfaftiards  of  AoMrican  labor  aad  tba  Am*r\' 
can  f snMf,  «Dd  I  MB  alM  9iMi4.  m  tha  sola 
farRMT'lalMr  wpraaanfetw  to  tJM  Bapub' 
lican  Party  In  tlM  0nlt«d  ftataa  §9MU.  to 
hart  baan  aMa  to  )oto  to  your  «oiittauln« 
fight  for  tiM  nttemtion  ot  haamtj.  Ht- 
Clancy,  aad  tatoaig  forrlM  to  tiM  itald  of 
govarnRMnt. 

Nothing  could  ba  more  fttting  than  for  ua 
to  raeall  with  prlda  ths  magnificent  con- 
tribution of  labor's  berclc  champions  of 
ths  past,  through  ths  advancement  of  ths 
conditions  and  the  standards  of  ths  labor- 
ing men  and  women  who  run  ths  farms 
and  factories  of  thto  country. 

We  can  well  remember  what  a  gigantic 
struggle  this  has  been.  We  can  remember 
the  time  when  the  American  farmer  was  the 
forgotten  man  of  thto  Nation.  We  can  re- 
member the  fight  against  the  terrible  condi- 
tions in  the  sweatshops  of  the  Nation,  of 
the  exploitation  of  American  labor  by  vested 
interests  In  the  hands  of  special  privilege. 
We  recall  with  shame  those  forces  who  bit- 
terly sought  to  perpetuate  their  exploita- 
tion of  human  misery. 

We  also  recall,  however,  that  these  great 
champions  of  American  labor,  who  have 
done  so  much  to  emancipate  the  working 
men  and  women  of  thto  country,  were  also 
the  most  courageous  enemies  and  outspoken 
critics  of  corruption  and  graft  of  public  serv- 
ants who  were  not  above  abusing  their  pub- 
lic trusts  to  exploit  the  common  man. 

Thto  fact  to  particularly  significant,  be- 
caiise  these  farmer-labor  champions  fought 
to  improve  conditions,  to  Improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  and'  to  secure  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  American  labor  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  traditional  freedoms.  They 
knew,  as  every  great  American  has  known, 
that  freedom  of  opportunity,  freedom  to  de- 
fend the  rights  and  dignities  of  man,  and 
freedom  to  Insist  upon  the  admlntotratlon 
of  justice,  could  not  long  survive  the  de- 
struction of  oxir  constitutional  safeguards 
against  the  concentration  and  abuse  of  pow- 
er, by  any  majority  or  minority  within  thto 
Nation.  They  knew  that  the  very  oppor- 
tunity that  had  been  afforded  them  to  wage 
their  successful  fight  for  the  emancipation 
of  American  labor  was  made  possible  only 
because  they  were  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
constitutional  Government  that  guarantees 
personal  liberty  under  law.  And  they  knew 
that  to  permit  these  legal  guaranties  to  be 
abused  or  to  fall  into  disrepute  or  dtoxise 
would  pave  the  way  for  the  destruction  of 
our  free  society. 

It  has  always  been  and  must  continue  to 
be  the  genius  of  our  American  way  of  life 
that  the  American  people  remain  free  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  They  must 
remain  free  from  the  tyrannical  domination 
of  any  majority  or  minority.  They  must  re- 
main free  to  exercise  the  power  of  self-deter- 
mination, guided  by  the  free  exercise  of  self- 
criticism   and  self -correction. 

What  else  could  possibly  explain  the  mag- 
nificent advancement  of  the  American  fanner 
and  the  tremendous  achievements  of  or- 
ganised labor  In  these  United  States.  In  the 
face  of  the  most  violent,  greedy,  ruthless, 
and  determined  opposition? 

How  many  of  us  realize  that  today  there 
are  8.000,000  individual  farm  owners  work- 
ing   the    productive    soil    of    thto    Nation? 


These  men  form  the  backbone  of  America  s 
economic  system  of  private  ownership  and 
personal  freedom. 

How  many  of  us  realise  that  during  ths 
past  two  decades  total  union  membership 
In  thto  country  has  now  reached  10,000,000? 
Bow  many  of  us  roallas  that  tba  total  in- 
coms  of  tha  aoototoad  labor  orpmlMflnBa 
In  thto  nation  taaa  rcactud  tiM  tw»<iidoiia 
sum  of  nearly  tMO4O0,0tO  a  !••''  •*' 
many  of  us  rsallw  ttMt  «&•  tOMi  a«a«i  «C 
all  unions  In  thia  aoimtry  warn  ouy  totnl 
ranrs  than  •1.000,000.000.  whaa  wtUaro  aad 
Insuranca  fundc  MW  toil  Iliad? 

T18M  will  not  pMOM*  «f  Murw.  • 
•aalyMa  of  tha  iwwitm  ft^MM 
tiMC  feaw  hatn  taftM  in  tbt  flald  of  Improve- 
aMBt  or  worlttaff  oondittons,  of  wc^rking 
houri,  of  wcrtXioadl  fadllltlaf ,  of  hanltH  aad 
walfara.  and  wwHton  aad  old-tti  htaditft 
Xt  to  a  BMgnlflcant  ctory  ot  •  hard-woa 
victory. 

I  have  rscaltad  thasa  facta  for  Just  oaa  raa- 
■on— to  rsmind  you  that,  although  thooa 
aebisvemsnu  are  already  on  tha  raoord.  oar 
task  to  not  only  to  prasarvs  tham  but  to 
contlnus  thto  fight  Into  tha  futura.  whara 
so  much  yet  remains  to  be  dons.  We  cannot 
rest  on  another's  laureto.  nor  can  we  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  ths  victories  won  by  others. 
We  are  confronted  by  so  many  wrongs  that 
remain  to  be  righted,  so  many  Injustices  to 
be  undone.  In  agriculture,  vast  fields  as  yet 
untouched  by  progressive  and  remedial  ac- 
tion stretch  before  us. 

We   have   a   long   way   to   go   to    Improve 
working   conditions    of   American   labor.     I 
need  only  recall  to  your  minds  the  fact  that 
experts  are   In   unanimous   agreement   that 
nearly  all  of  last  year's  1.000  mining  deaths 
In  thto  country  could  have  been  prevented, 
yet   they  believe   that   thto   appalling  casu- 
alty  list   will   probably   be  duplicated   next 
year.    We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  extend  a 
system  of  health  and  welfare  funds,  to  mod- 
ernize    our     unemployment     compensation 
practices,  and  to  bring  some  semblance  of 
justice  into  our  system  of  old-age  benefits. 
Probably  the  most  challenging  task  confront- 
ing us  to  the  correction  of  the  glaring  evils 
of  intolerance  and  of  racial  discrimination 
which    amount   to   the   complete   denial   of 
clvU  righu  guaranteed  our  people  under  ths 
Constitution;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  pur- 
suance of  these  goato,  as  loyal  Americans  we 
must   also    dedicate   ourselves    to    the    con- 
tinued strengthening  of  the  basic  principles 
of  constitutional  government,  upon  the  per- 
petuation of  which  alone  our  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  and  personal  liberties  can  be 
guaranteed.    For  never  before  in  htotory  has 
our  form  of  government  even   been  under 
such   terrific   burdens  or  so   directly  vinder 
attack  by  forces  that  are  determined  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  destroy  our  basic  freedoms. 
I   continually   refer   to   the    necessity    for 
waging  ovir  fight  for  the  improvement  of  the 
working  conditions  of  American  labor  on  the 
basto  of  a  respect  for  and  adherence  to  our 
traditional  safeguards  of  freedom,   because, 
when  any  group  In  thto  country  fights  for  a 
cause  that  to  divMtied  from  thto  basic  ne- 
cessity,   our   form   of   government   and    our 
way  of  life  are  threatened.     Wherever  thto 
basic  consideration  to  forgotten  and  to  di- 
vorced from  the  causes  for  which  we  struggle, 
we  ourselves  merely  add  to  the  numbers  ot 
those  who  have  become  special  pleaders  for 
vested  Interests,  and  who,  for  the  sake  of 
personal  or  selfish  gains,  would  exploit  theto 
power  and  position  at  the  expense  of  others. 
I  reemphasize  thto  fact  because  of  my  con- 
cern for  what  to  happening  to  thto  coxintry. 
As  I  see  the  present  situation,  there  are  only 
three  roads  which  American  Parmer  Labor 
representatives  can  follow  in  pursuit  of  ths 
realization    of    their    legitimate    objectives, 
namely,  the  Improvement  of  the  standards 
of  living,   the  extension   of  the   practice   of 
equality,  and  the  inslBtanra  upon  receiving 
its  just  share  of  tba  "^****""'  incoma  that 
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to  gencntcd  throfugb  Um  efforts  of  our  mac* 
nlftc«Bt  Annrtr—  Ubor  force,  tn  tlw  f»c- 
tortes  UMl  on  tb*  laraa  of  thta  cottntry. 

Ptnt:  In  th«  attaiHMBt  ct  thMC  objec- 
Uv«t.  «•  too  can  beoMB*  vtctlma  ol  tbe  mod- 
ern Idcolocy  that.  eiafene«  ttie  pbtla«>pby  of 
coUcctlTtam.  TlUs  >y»teni  of  goTpmment 
fwiliii  tbe  docUtne  that  the  IndlTHtiuU  la 
DOChlnc  but  the  awaiu  of  the  state,  and 
that  U  baaed,  not  on  tbe  prtnctple  of  free- 
«a«  and  raepect  tor  hrtmtn  dlgnltr,  but  on 
Chi  aiplottatson  of  tbe  tndtTtdual  aa  a  puppet 
at  ponttcal  e«p«llenc7  to  be  awd  or  aban- 
aoaad  at  tbe  wMm  and  fanrjr  of  tbcae  who 
coBti«l  this  fOTenunent  It  lurca  the  un- 
IRMpeettnf  into  tta  dutcbca  with  the  siren 
cmtl  of  utcptan  poimcal  pronrtaea.  which  are 
dlTorced  from  the  prtnclples  of 


ae<ond 


llato  la  a  pluioaophy  of  dcmesttc 
pollttca.  dealfned  only  for  the  purpoee  ct 
popetuattng  power  in  the  baruls  of  a  few. 
pover  that  can  only  be  maintained  by  pJay- 
tnir  of!  tbe  eeiflab  greed.  )eaici2sles,  and  am- 
o*  one  group  ajalnst  the  other, 
potltlcal  raTora  in  exchange  for 
ftjtttu^t  support  of  oBaeaBomte.  unconstl- 
tattaaal.  and  tinpractl«Bi  Mitta 

Under  thto  syatem.  tbe  only  way  these  po- 
ttttral  favors  can  be  extended  la  by  the  con- 
tinued eonflacatton  ol  the  resources,  eam- 
Inga,  and  savinga  of  a  free  people,  which  is 
tike  ayetcoi  every  dlctatcTshlp  has  used  to 
destroy  free  aoelety  Thia  U  a  one-way  road 
to  financial  bankruptcy,  planned  scarcity. 
and  teammmk..  aoetal,  and  personal  regi- 
mentatloa  la  tbe  hands  of  an  all-powerfxil 
police  sute  I  am  abaoiutely  confidptit  that 
we.  who  so  strongly  champlcn  the  cause  of 
labor,  recognm  tbat  otir  support  of  such  a 
prcscram  means  the  final  dcisradatlon  and 
•Balavement  of  American  laboring  men  and 
VOBMD.  vboia  we  are  fighting  to  set  free. 
I  kBO»  at  no  better  UlustraUon  of  what 
to  labor  when  Ma  laadara  folicw  this 
than  what  <faas  bappened  In  England. 
Back  In  1»44.  the  British  Labor  Party  backed 
the  Issuance  of  a  white  paper  on  full  em- 
ployment, setting  tn  motion  a  program  of 
aatftmal  aoeialixation  of  tbe  British  economy. 
On  February  M.  1»4«.  Str  Stafford  Crlppa 
•oM  Um  HMiae  of  Conunona: 

"Ho  country  In  tbe  world,  so  far  aa  I  kixrw. 
hm  yoi  ateeadsd  in  cwrrytng  through  a 
planaad  ew?fiiHpy  without  oooipolalOB  of 
labor.  Our  objective  la  to  carry  through  a 
planned  aeonomy  without  compxUalon  of 
labt*- 

Yet.  becaose  tbe  Britlah  Labor  Party  em- 
braced a  prograaa  of  d(»Mstle  and  foreign 
poltuea.  forsaking  lu  traditional  safe- 
og  treadon,  •  •  •  juat  18  montha 
later  in  Augnat  1*47  direction  and  regimenta- 
tion of  labor  appeared  on  tbe  statute  books 
for  tbe  first  time  In  BrltUh  history  This 
larw  provides  that  no  man  tietween  the  agea 
of  It  and  SO  and  no  woman  t>etween  tbe 
•fee  of  18  and  40  eouM  change  his  or  her 
oeciipatloa  at  wUI.  Bvery  such  change  had 
to  bo  roglotorod  vtUi  tbe  employment  ex- 
tbo  MtalMer  of  Labor  has  the 
to  dtreet  wrrrkers  changing  )oba  to 
>t  which  he  considered  to  be  moat 
In  tbe  national  interest. 

There  Is  a  aecond  road  we  can  travel  to- 
ward the  raaJlastloB  of  our  objecttrea.     We 

i  of  roactkm.  We 
oaadltions  as 
tbey  ars.  Wo  san  ramaln  blind  to  the  g!ar- 
U^  injostieca.  to  tbs  terrible  inequalities,  to 
tbe  dtafrareful  disparity  between  the  vari- 
ous taeome  groups  ot  tbia  country.  Content 
nerel.-  to  enjoy  the  advantagea  we  now  pos- 
asas.  and  oonosmod  only  not  to  lose  them. 

with  tboss  reaction - 
vblcb  cUunp  the  l!d  on  social  and 
|Jiil.isss,   snd    build    the   fires   of 
batxed.  fear,  and  want  under  tiie  Uierltable 
atagnatton  and  social  unrest  that 


Tbfa  li  tbe  road  to  faactsm.     This  to  tbs 
brssdlng  ground  of  tutalitartan  tyranny. 
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country.    If  these  five  groups 

power  should  Join  forces  and 

p]  cgrams  and  policies  of  political 

ith  on  tbe  domestic  and  Inter- 

I,  merely  for  the  sake  of  maln- 

_  the  advantages  of  their 

je  and  power,  the  freedom  of 

farmer  and  the  freedcm  of  the 

labjirer  Is  doomed. 

ted    these    t%o    alternative 

merely  to  reemphaslze  tte  real 
dangers  confronting  the  work- 
woman In  these  United  States, 
cclifident  that  you  are  In  hearty 
with  me  when  I  say  that  we  are 
follow   the   third   alternative 
.imerlcan  liberalism  In  cur  fight 
Interests  and  to  advance  the 
working  men  and  women, 
yi^nerlcan  liberal  knows  that  It  Is 
every  American  to  demand  an 
for  the  Investment  of  his  tal- 
ind  physical  labor  In  an  honest 
A  true  American  liberal  knows 
.  create  and  produce  the  prod- 
and  factory  by  the  toll  of  their 
sweat  of  their  brow  are  en- 
share  of  the  national  Income 
to  enable  them  to  buy,  own. 
ei^Joy   those    products   they    have 
Every  true  American  Itb- 
\t  a  man  Is  not  only  worthy  of 
that  under  otir  system  of  gov- 
due  the  respect,  the  rights,  and 

with  their  constitutional 

a  free  and  equal  fellow  Amerl- 
ts  the  essence  of  our  American 


This  purpose  was.  and  rtUI  \p.  to  safeguard 
the  life,  property,  and  freedom  of  opportu- 
nity of  the  Individual  American  cltlaen 
against  all  threats,  attacks  upon,  and  abases 
of  concentrations  of  domestic  or  foreign 
power,  which  would  rob  him  of  hla  prop- 
erty, which  would  deny  him  his  personal 
rights  and  liberties,  or  which  would  destroy 
bU  freedom  of  opportunity 

I  am  confident  that  we  shall  go  forward 
fiShtlng  side  by  ride  for  the  catise  of  the 
American  working  man  and  woman,  deter- 
mined that  the  very  freedoms  tbat  make  our 
fight  possible  shall  Inspire  and  guide  otir 
united  cffcrts  In  the  future. 
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this  road  we  must  con- 
In  BQlnd  the  four  simple  basic 
the  strengthening  of  which  we 
allegiance, 
of  our  economic  system   Is 
the  private  ownership  of  raw 
tools  of  production — a  private 
t  tiat  is  as  widely  distrttnrted  aa 
our  whole  economic  life, 
la  based  on  as  wide  a  dlstrlbu- 
national  Income  aa  poeslble — a 
which  will  provide  the  means 
the  American  people  can  pur- 
our  economy  produces,  and 
;>rovldes  an  adequate  margin  of 
iJu  possible  Investment  of  the 
produced  In  Increased  productive 
'  to  meet  the  needa  of  an 
I  oclety. 

s  based  on  freedom  from  exces- 

__,nt   costs  and  controls — it  is 

t  tiat  our  econonxlc  freedom  and 

_  personal  liberties  are  depend- 

nft»<miim  of  private  and  Indlvld- 

In    America    there    ars    no 

1  Those   wisdom  enables   them  to 

mass  solutions  for  mllliona 

problems. 

principle  Is  that  the  Oovern- 

alwaya  the  servant  and  never 

of  the   American  people.     This 

that  we  need  fear  Government 

in   programs  that  are   neces- 

the  changing  needa  of  a  rapidly 

iblch  of  the  present  date 

a  pqp«datlon  of  148.000.000  peo- 

I  mean  that  In  meeting  these 

n««  functions  must  be  sxsrclaed 

framework  of  the  original  pur- 

b|ch  this  form  of  government  was 
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How  Mudi  Do  People  Care? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or    NXW    H-IMPSHUS 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Monday.  June  13  ^  legislative  day  of 
Thursdaif.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Preshlent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobd  an  article 
entitled  'How  Much  Do  People  Care?" 
written  for  the  Pathfinder  magazine  by 
Mr.  Wheeler  McMillen.  publisher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Along  thx  Amexican  Wat 
(By  Wheeler  McMillen) 

BOW     MUCH    DO     PEOPU:    CART? 

Everybody,  literally  everybody,  has  known 
for  years  that  the  Government  of  the  t7nlted 
States  is  wasteful,  costly,  extravagant.  In- 
efficient, chaotic,  full  jf  duplication  and 
overlapping,  and  shot  through  and  through 
with  poor  management. 

Those  who  work  In  governm*'ntal  services 
can  add  vivid  phrases  to  this  description. 
They  can  cite  fac-e  and  inftances  in  proof. 
A  half  dozen  Presidents  have  applied  most 
of  these  words  to  the  organization  of  which 
they  became  Chief  Executives. 

At  least  $3,000,000,000  a  year  can  be  saved 
without  eliminating  an  essential  activity. 
The  saving  could  result  simply  from  con- 
ducting sensibly  the  operations  now  con- 
ducted crazlly. 

For  an  Illustration,  take  the  process  of 
tuylng  an  Item  that  costs  less  than  $10. 
Government  makes  a  million  and  a  half  such 
purchases  a  year.  But  to  buy  one  such  Item, 
even  for  10  cents,  so  much  procedure  has  to 
be  foQowed  that  the  purchase  costs  con- 
siderably more  than  810,  plus  the  price  of 
the  1  em  Itsetf. 

The  system  has  grown  through  long  years 
until  every  Federal  servant,  from  President 
to  clerk,  has  *iecome  an  almost  helpless  par- 
tlclpan  in  waste  of  tax  money.  Nothing 
short  of  a  tremendous,  all-inclusive  action 
will  liaprove  the  situation. 

Such  an  action  has  now  become  possible. 
Fills  to  make  effective  the  Report  of  the 
Commlsalon  on  Organlz-itlon  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  are  now  t)e- 
fore  Congress,  but  with  no  certainty  of  going 
furthCT.  Thto  report  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission analyzes  the  immensely  complex 
problem  tn  masterful  and  complete  fashion. 
Then  it  makes  specific  recomnvndations  all 
along  the  line. 

If  Congress  acts  favorably  on  this  report, 
tbe  83.000,000.000  of  waste  can  be  stopped. 
If  Congress  does  not  act.  the  waste  will  go 
on  and  will  grow. 

Which  do  people  prefer? 
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The  bills,  which  empower  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  entire  list  of  reorganization  rec- 
ommendations, are  now  held  in  conference 
committee,  where  they  have  little  prospect 
for  early  enactment.  Those  who  would  rather 
see  $3,000,000,000  wasted  than  to  have  tir.cii 
pet  procedxires  disturbed  find  ways  to  oppose 
any  action. 

The  advocates  of  Inaction  and  waste  will 
win  a  victory  unless  public  demand  rises. 
Public  demand  will  become  effective  only 
when  local  civic  organizations  go  on  record 
and  notify  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, and  when  Individual  demands  begin  to 
pour  in  upon  Congress. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  become  more 
fully  Informed  about  the  report,  and  who 
wishes  to  know  Just  how  his  money  Is  wasted, 
can  easily  do  so.  He  needs  only  to  write  for 
Information  to  the  Citizens*  Committee  for 
Reorganization.  Morris  Building.  1421  Chest- 
nut Street.  Philadelphia  2.  Pa.  This  Is  the 
headquarters  for  a  large  committee  of  lead- 
ing Americans  who  seek  to  create  under- 
standing of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
report  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

The  Hoover  report  deals  almost  wholly  with 
opportunities  to  save  through  correcting  the 
faiilty  systems  by  which  the  public  business 
Is  managed.  Except  in  a  lew  Instances  It 
does  not  propose  to  eliminate  Government 
functions  or  services.  Essentially  it  offers 
ways  to  get  the  same  things  done  without 
having  them  done  by  two  or  twenty  conflict- 
ing agencies  and  without  costing  10  or  TO 
times  as  much  as  necessary. 

The  field  for  further  reducing  the  cost  of 
Government  by  having  Government  attempt 
to  do  fewer  things  still  Is  wide  open.  Other 
billions  could  be  left  in  the  peoples  pockets 
If  the  demand  existed. 

However,  perhaps  most  people  would  rather 
work  an  extra  half  day  a  week  for  taxes  than 
bother  to  Inform  themselves,  or  take  the 
trouble  to  address  a  letter  to  a  Senator. 


The  Work  of  the  TVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXMNKSSEX 

n?  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAtrVEP  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  compo- 
sition by  Phil  Whitaker,  Jr..  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  who  is  a  15-year-old 
student  at  Baylor  Military  Academy. 
This  paper  expresses  most  effectively  the 
viewpoint  of  the  layman  that  refutes 
some  of  the  fallacious  arguments 
brought  up  by  the  opponents  of  TVA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compo- 
sition was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Work  or  thx  TVA 
Hits  the  Government  the  right  In  flood- 
control  projects  developing  water  power  to 
seU  electric  power  from  tax-free  plants  at  a 
rate  that  drives  taxed  private  companies  out 
of  business?  This  was  the  question  raised 
by  the  private  utilities  against  the  newly 
formed  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  First 
presented  to  Congrets  by  George  Norrls,  Re- 
pubUcan  from  Nebra.ska.  the  TVA  plan  was 
vetoed  by  Republica.1  Presidents  CooUdge 
and  Hoover  on  the  ground  that  It  competed 
with  nrivate  companies.  When  Roosevelt 
was  elected,  some  thought  was  given  to  the 


people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  to  the 
betterment  of  the  Nation,  and  Congress 
passed  a  bill  creating  TVA  In  1933. 

Wendell  WUlkie,  president  of  the  large 
holding  company.  Commonwealth  &  South- 
ern, fought  the  Government  competition 
from  the  first.  Claiming  that  the  TVA  was  • 
unconstitutional,  WUlkle  accused  the  New 
Deal  agency  of  putting  "a  gun  at  our  heads" 
and  stated  the  Government  attack  on  his 
subsidiary  as  "brutal  and  unfair"  <  Newsweek. 
December  5,  1938  (.  As  no  private  utUlty 
could  meet  this  subsidized  competition,  he 
claimed  that  TVA  threatened  to  destroy  the 
private-utility  companies. 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  holding  companies  flghtlng  Gov- 
ernment   control    m   the   Tennessee   Valley. 
Having  owned  all  the  common  stock  In  11 
operating  utilities.  Commonwealth  &  South- 
em  had   (except  for  TVA)   the  lowest  rates 
east  of  the  Rockies.     However,  when  Presi- 
dent   Roosevelt    put    Federal    companies    in 
competition    with    the    holding    companies, 
squeezing  down  their  rates,  their  chance  of 
existence  In  Tennessee  seemed  slim.     Roose- 
velt also  stated  that  unless  useful  or  neces- 
sary "the  holding  companies  must  go"  (For- 
tune, May  1937 1 .     In  defense  of  the  holding 
companies.      Commonwesdth      &      Southern 
stated  that  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  its  11 
operating    utUltles    was    15    percent    higher 
joined  than  If  they  were  Independent  com- 
panies.    Further    advancing    Its    argtiment. 
Commonwealth   &   Southern   said   Investors 
everywhere  were  alarmed  at  what  the  Gov- 
ernment was  doing  In  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
To  meet  the  subsidized  competition  result- 
ing  from   the   Government-financed   gener- 
ating plants  and  dams  built  by  TVA,  and 
the    loans    made    to    municipalities   by    the 
Government  at  low   interest  rates  was  too 
much  lor  the  private  utilities.     During  the 
latter   part   of   1938,   Wendell   WUlkie   com- 
plained in  one  of  his  speeches  that  nothing 
"wUl  bring  capital  Into  the  Industry  as  long 
as  the  TVA-PWA  combination  threatens  to 
destroy  private  utility  interests"  (Newsweek. 
:  December  5,  1938). 

As  I  previously  stated  in  this  paper,  the 
opposiUon  to  the  TVA,  namely  the  private 
utUity  owners,  raised  the  case  whether  the 
Government  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
produce  electricity  for  sale  in  areas  already 
covered  by  private  utilities.  To  preserve 
their  own  interests,  the  private  utility  own- 
ers said  that  the  Government  should  be 
confined  by  law  to  the  sale  of  electricity 
produced  as  a  side  line  to  the  development 
of  streams  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
national  defense. 

With  the  hope  of  cotirt  relief  from  Gov- 
ernment competition.  14  private  power  com- 
panies sought  for  a  Supreme  Cotirt  ruling. 
As  generally  expected,  the  decision  was  a 
severe  set-back  to  the  hopes  of  the  utUlty 
executives.  In  a  5-to-2  decision  the  Court 
dismissed  the  suit  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies to  prevent  the  TVA  from  generating 
and  selling  surplus  power  produced  at  dams 
m  the  Tennessee  River  Valley.  This  deci- 
sion, having  cleared  away  most  of  Its  ob- 
stacles the  Government  put  ahead  Its  plan 
to  bring  the  more  abundant  lUe  to  the 
2,000.000  residents  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey. 
Although  the  Court  did  not  rule  directly 
whether  the  TVA  was  constitutional  at  this 
time.  It  did  rule  the  flood  control  and  the 
competition  with  private  companies  which 
would  result  from  generation  and  sale  of 
power  did  not  rlolate  the  Constitution. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  decision  the  pri- 
vate utiUtles  realized  that  they  would  have 
to  sell  However,  there  remained  three  dif- 
flcult  iffobiems  which  had  to  be  solved 
They  were: 

(1)  RecogniUon  by  the  Government  that 
it  must  buy  properties  as  a  whole;. 

(2)  WUllngnes*  of  the  Government  to 
evaluate  the  properties  as  going  concerns  and 


hence  pay  a  price  which  would  give  some- 
thing to  the  common-stock  holders;  and 

( 3 1   Admission  by  the  Government  that  all 
holding  companies  axe  not  bad  and  Instead 
of  trying  for  their  extinction  have  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Commission  approve  security 
Issties  to  strengthen  their  financial  position. 
To  point  out  how  the  utilities  were  bought 
as  a  whole,  the  Government  bought  the  gen- 
erating  and    transmission    faculties    of    ths 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.,  and  the  cities 
m  the  area  served  by  TEPC  bought  the  dU- 
trlbutlon  facilities.     Although  the  streetcar 
and  bus  properties  were  not  purchased,  all 
the  rest  ol  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.'s 
proijertles  were  bought  as  a  whole  under  tbs 
terms  of  a  single  contract.     As  was  hoped, 
the   Government   was  willing   and   did    pay 
private  companies  a  price  based  on  the  valua 
of  their  property  as  a  going  concern.     Adding, 
In  addition,  a  considerable  atnoiut  for  the 
common  stock,  the  Government  paid  a  suffi- 
cient amount    to  redeem   at   par  all   of   ths 
companies'  bonds  and  preferred  stock  with 
accumulated  Interest  on  both.     Having  de- 
manded a   huge  sum  of   $110,000,000,  Com- 
monwealth  &  Southern  was  flnaUy  paid  a 
fair    sum   of    $78,600,000    for   lU   Tennesses 
property.     To  correct   seme   misunderstand- 
ing.  Commonwealth  &   Southern  still  owns 
many  utilities  In  Georgia,  Alabama,  MtolU- 
gan.  and  other  States. 

FlnaUy,  the  Government  does  not  hold  ths 
position  that  all  holding  compaixles  are  bad. 
Althotigh  the  SEC  has  thought  many  hold- 
ing companies  bad  and  forced  them  to  dis- 
pose of  certain  of  their  companies  which  do 
not  form  a  closely  knit  system,  it  has  not 
sought  the  extinction  of  all  of  them. 

If  we  today  should  take  time  to  look 
around  at  the  Improvements  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  and  the  valuable  contributions  to 
national  defense,  flood  control,  navigation, 
regional  development,  atnd  recreation  ths 
TVA  has  rendered,  the  change  from  private 
owned  utilities  to  Government  ownership 
seems  well  worth  the  trouble.  To  ask  any- 
one who  first  opposed  TVA  If  they  would  like 
to  return  to  the  old  form,  only  a  few  would 
be  with  the  affirmative. 

sorxcis 
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Fortune,  May  1937. 
Newsweek.  February  6,  1939. 
Scholastic,  February  18.  1939. 
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Encyclopedia  Brltannlca. 
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Farm  Surplases  and  Their  Solntkw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  irXBBASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
address  before  the  Nebraska  Stock  Grow- 
ers' Association  at  Aliiajice.  Nebr..  I 
pointed  out  fallacies  in  the  Brannan 
farm  plan  and  presented  an  eight -point 
program  for  solution  of  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

A  major  point  in  this  production-for- 
use  program  is  diversion  of  surplus  grains 
and  other  starchy  commodities  to  alco- 
hol for  use  as  a  motor  fuel. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  for  insertion 
of  my  address  in  the  Record  It  Is  titled 
"Farm  SurpttatRS  and  Their  Solution." 
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There  betnf  no  objertioan.  tbt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Um  RMOtP, 
as  follows: 

wtjM  svnrvaaMM  k»n  tkos  aoLxmoM 
Mr.  CtiMirmMtt.  memberm.  and  fu«*U  of  tiM 
KebTBska    Stock    Orowen'   AHOcUtlon.   and 
feltov  AnMCtCMM: 

It  la  a  ftiMi*»«»  pleaaur*  lor  mc  to  be  hera 
^M.    TtJia  la  Um  fln*  Uma  I  have  been 

I  to  i^t  awaj  ttxm  my  duttea  In  Wauiilnf- 

ton  to  coma  borne  and  report  to  you. 

frankly,  all  la  not  well  on  tbe 
o(  tbe  rotooaac.    Tba  pleasure  groupa 

I  In  eoatrot  o<  tlM  atlwatiilrtratlon  and  drlv- 

Mm  tef^  to  le^talate  a  aoctellMle  sUU. 

aa  oAdaJty  pwaanted.  will 
la  MMITlnn  to  all  wtattng  obligations 
mt  OoeerawenS. of«r  »  !•  y—r  period,  si ;i50.- 
MOjOOOOOO.  Tbia  ilatgiilin  additional  bur- 
^n  18  demanded  by  the  admlnlatratlon.  even 
^y'^«^*>  your  OoTernment  at  Washington 
i  la  operating  in  the  red.  By  the  end  of 
tbe  dcAdt  will  be  over  •OMiMO.OOO; 
U»a  tajOOO.OOO.OOO  in  fiscal  1960.  and 
IB  aaeal  1961. 

three  course*  are  open 
to  oa:  Increaaed  tAxcs.  aior*  deficit 
or  cut  tbe  coat  of  OovcrniBent  and 
tbe  budget. 

^ at  a  time  when  national  to- 

ta  talUng  vculd  give  momentum  to  the 
<lcwnwarA  ptHBfe.  brlngittg  on  bard  Umes 
and  fever  Joba. 

Deficit  spendln$r  meana  blgbly  Inflated  dol- 
lars, leaa  purchasing  power,  and  hlgber  na- 
tional febt.  It  Is  tbe  road  to  national  bank- 
(i^ey.  The  only  aound.  aenslble  course  la 
to  balance  tb«  budfK  by  cutting  tbe  waau 
out  ul  Oovamment.  This  will  proTide  aroplt; 
fuMto  to  aarrkre  the  debt,  pruvide  a  strong 
aaHonal  4iiHMe.  and  preserve  our  economic 
■toMUtf-HiM  keystone  of  which  Is  a  produe- 
Ure.  imlMiiiMa  agriculture. 

Now  [loima  tbe  moat  socialistic  propoaal 
o(  tbem  all.  tbe  ao-called  Brannan  plan.  And 
lai  OM  aay  that  I  am  gotng  to  k««p  right  on 
ag«>*»«»f  tbe  polaoo  of  atate  snejall—  with 

Tbe  Bnmnan  plan  would  vastly  Increase 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture 
to  control  every  farmer,  all  the  millions  of 
tbca.  and  to  direct  what  sba!l  be  done  with 
•very  farm  product,  from  every  bead  of  cab- 
ba(e  to  every  head  of  cattle. 

Tbe  plan  la  being  sold  to  farmers  as  a 
guaranty  of  htfh  income  from  valtmlted  pro- 
aud  to  consumers  aa  a  gxiaranty  of 
from    uncontrolled    production. 

tae#  cannot  be  kept. 

Agricultural  products  are.  generally  speak- 

W.  divided  Into  two  daaaca :  Tbe  basic  com- 

wbeat.  eom.  cotton,  to- 

,  itea,  aitd  paanuu.  and.  the  pertabable 

including  hogs,  cattle,  lamba. 

cbtekens.  frulu.  and  vegetablea. 

Kow.  on  the  basM  f— MMlltUs.  tbe  bUl 

woukl  aaake  no  autolMrtlal  cteu^ea  In  the 

way    tbey    are    treated    under   eztsting   law. 

The    uutb    la.   under    hia    new    100- percent 

parity    fcHMria.   wheat    (armcra   would   iM>t 

get  as  good  prices  as  tbey  are  now  recelTli\g 

tiM  tO-parccDt  parity  ot  «dstlng  Uw 

ractoMBled  Brannas  plan,  the 

would  receive  tl  Jt  par  bushel; 

UD4rr  the  present  law.  91  M. 

for   tbe  Information  of   you   wheat 

.  the  DepartoMOt  oC  Agriculture  la 

to  bato  you  veto  July  >3  on  wbatber 

It  ■MTfeaCtog  quotas  and  restrtrtiOBS. 

If  you  do.  acraagss  wlU  be  cut  about  35 

percent. 

Wot  you  bousewivei.  there  la  no  bop*  for 

cheaper  bread,  or  cheaper  cotton  drcaacs.  or 

anything  cheaper  under  the  Brannan  plan 

flbr  baate  commorttties 

It  Is  on  the  psnabablea.  Including  cattle. 

4  alttrp  that  Mr    Brmnn«n  demands 

dictatorial  power,  p>.<*er  (ar  gie«U:r 

tban  ever  bean  aaked  for.  or.  given  anyoaa. 

Aftar    giving    the    Uveatock    farmers    tba 

BU«le  phrase,  that  be  would  pay  them  high 
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Brannan  plan,  with 
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planners.  Mr.  Brannan  asks 

him   a   blank  check.     He 

estimating  the  costs  of  the 

I  heir  administration.     Thou- 

agents  will  check  on 

>ersonal  and  financial  affairs. 

honeycomb  the  whole  agrl- 

The  plan  is  Impractical.    It 

Its  cost  is  prohibitive. 

tlon  leaders  are  assem- 

Ln  Des  Muines  to  sell  It  to  the 

e.      They    should    know    it 

of    Agriculture    more 

man  outside  of  the  E»resl- 

wartlme. 

the  same  Secretary  Brannan 

landling  the  farm  graln-stor- 

mlsled  the  farmers  of  Amer- 

he  did  not  have  authority. 

to  provide  crop-storage 

section  4.  subsection  (h).  of 

Credit  Corporation  charter. 

29.  1948.  provides: 

for  the  use.  In  accordance 

customs  of  trade  and  com- 

and  facilities  for  the  physl- 

storage.   processing,  servicing. 

of  the  agricultural  com- 

to  Its  control." 

President  signed  last  Tuesday 

same  authority.    Mr.  Brannan 

storage  space  In  time  to 

crops.    He  had  full  authority 

to  fanners  for  bins  on  their 


.  Mr.  Brannan.  to  deny  pub- 

Molnes  meeting   that   the 

Agriculture   sold   thousands 

of  Its  steel  and  wooden  stor- 

s^mmer  for  purposes  other  than 

n. 

this  Is  Just  another  cx- 

tbe    farmers'    business    has 

It  proves,  again,  that  one  mari 

Lhe    economy    for    150.000.000 

plan  Is  not  the  ansr-er  to  the 

problem      Under   It  surpluses 

noun  tain   high  or  production 

be  given  In  unbearable  and 

Either  wUl  break  down 

economy,   bury  the   whole 

lirogram  and  destroy  the  great 

has  brought  to  our  people. 

approach  to  the  whole  farm 

not  destruction,  Is  the 

of  farm  surpluses — dlver- 

uscs  In  the  form  of  alcohol 

^irma  for  hundreds  of  purposes. 

ast  year  the  United  Statea  Im- 

petrol  um    than    It    exported. 

of   our   petroleum    reserves    Is 

the  Interest  of  national  secur- 


n;  oimts. 
fa-m 


Chief  of  the  Department  of 
iureau  of  Agricultural  and  la- 
in a  report  last  January  1. 
eiftiaustlve  practical  tests,  stated : 
tde  it  that  through  conversion  to 
;raln  surplus  that   might   de- 


velop In  tbe  future  could  be  easily  abaorbed 
In  the  market  for  motor  fuels. 

"This  market  Is  so  tremendous  that  a 
surplus  would  disappear,  figuratively  speak- 
ing,  practically   overnight. 

"The    possibility    of    accomplishing    this 
without   Government  subsidization   la   very 
promising." 

The  following  program  offers  hope  and  as- 
surance of  an  end  to  the  haunting  spectre 
of  bigger  and  bigger  surpluses,  and  the 
threat  of  bigger  and  bigger  Government. 

1.  Conversion  of  grains  and  other  starchy 
commodities  Into  alcohol  for  blending  with 
gasoline,  thereby  making  a  premium  motor 
fuel  of  low-grade  gasoline,  and  for  injection 
Into  motor,  thereby  adding  to  the  power 
of  high-octane  gasoline. 

2.  In  new  Industries  utilizing  farm  prod- 
ucts give  farmers  priority  In  their  owner- 
ship and  development,  with  such  industries 
to  be  located  as  feasible  In  rural  areas. 

3.  Stockpiling  by  the  Government  of 
foods,  feeds,  and  nature  fibers  for  national 
security  and  as  a  reserve  to  maintain  the 
stability  of  livestock  production.  A  per- 
manent reserve  of  1,000.000.000  bushes  of 
feed  grain  could  be  a  capital  assets  more 
valuable  than  gold  in  times  of  need. 

4.  Establishment  of  "peril  points"  In  the 
tariff  on  agricultural  commodities  at  do- 
mestic parity  price  levels  to  protect  farm- 
ers against   ruinous   importations. 

5.  Expansion  of  experts  of  foods,  feeds, 
and  natural  fibers,  under  a  two-price  system, 
through  which  countries  short  of  dollars 
may  buy  from  our  surpluses  for  develop- 
ment of  their  respective  economies.  Loans 
of  foods,  feeds,  and  fibers  to  other  countries 
enabling  them  to  develop  their  own  re- 
sources and  contribute  to  world  commerce. 

8.  Improvement  of  processing,  storage 
and  distribution  of  foods,  feeds,  and  natural 
fibers  through  cost-saving  procedures,  there- 
by contributing  to  stability  of  farm  Income 
and  lower  prices  to  consumers. 

7.  When  production  of  a  given  perishable 
farm  commodity,  such  as  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, is  In  excess  of  normal  demand,  due 
to  bountiful  yield  or  other  temporary  cause, 
authorize  special  sales  campaigns  in  which 
producers,  processors,  and  distributors  may 
cooperate,  subject  to  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

8.  During  the  period  of  transltlcm  away 
from  a  regimented  farm  economy,  under  a 
program  of  full  utilization  of  farm  commodi- 
ties, continue  provisions  of  existing  farm-aid 
laws. 

This  Is  a  program  that  opens  the  way  for 
an  end  to  the  tragic,  wasteful,  and  very  ex- 
pensive course  we  are  now  pursuing. 

Let  us  turn  our  thoiights  away  from  the 
defeatist  approach  of  tbe  Brannan  plan  which 
would  socialize  American  agriculture.  Let 
us  direct  our  actions  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  procedures  through 
which  the  bountiful  harvests  may  be  fully 
utilized,  and  both  otir  farmers  and  con- 
sumers will  be  given  a  sound  basis  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happtnsss. 

Farm  surpluses  are  right  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  matter.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
this  problem  of  constantly  recurring  tur- 
pluses  defeat  us. 

Tlie  Brannan  plan  will  prrduce  recurring 
surpluses  of  farm  products.  Ever  with  acre- 
age limitations,  our  production  per  acre  wlH 
continue  to  grow,  because  our  production  per 
acre,  from  the  years  1923  32  (predroi'ght 
years),  has  grown  by  51  percent. 

This  has  been  accomplished  through 
mechanliatlon.  synthetic  fertiUaatlon.  bet- 
ter secdik  and  better  breeds.  This  Is  bound 
to  go  on  and  It  should  go  on.  because  all 
wealth  comes  out  of  the  soil,  and  the  more 
we  can  produce  from  the  soil,  the  more  wealth 
the  American  citizen  will  have 

Our  Joh  Is  to  find  a  way  to  convert  thla 
productivity    into    profitable    channela    the 
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free-enterprlac.  free-markeU  way.  It  Is 
going  to  take  the  cooperation  and  bard  work 
o(  all  of  us  behlzul  this  constructive  program 
that  atrttes  at  tbe  heart  of  tbe  problem. 
Dtverskm — not  destnictlon — Is  tbe  key. 
The  Wo.  1  point  In  my  program  calls  for 
the  conversion  at  farm  surpluses  Into  alco- 
iiol.  Oh.  yes,  aome  peo|de  will  aay.  I  can 
hear  tbcm  now.  "Too  cannot  dispose  of  the 
surpluses  at  grain  and  other  starchy  farm 
commodities  by  diversion  to  alcoboi  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  industrial  uses." 

But  grain  alcohol,  as  a  motor  fuel,  is  an 
acccmpiiahed  fact.  It  is  being  blended  wttb 
gasoline  and  as  an  injector  in  mere  tban  a 
dozen  countries.  We  can  do  It  here.  There 
is  sbundant  evidence  that  mixture  of  a 
nnall  quantity  of  alcotoot  with  low-grade 
gasoline  results  In  a  premium-grade  motor 
fuel. 

Used  as  an  Injector  into  gasoline  motors.  It 
gives  blgb-cctane  gasoline  more  power  for 
qutcfcer  starting.  iraTT*"B.  and  bill  climbing. 
wngtnm  pcfciiuance  tn  all  motor  vebidas 
is  greatly  Improved  by  supplementing  alco- 
hol.   Tills  Is  cqtially  true  In  airplanes. 

The  economic  picture  has  changed  since 
tbe  1930's  when  efforu  were  made  to  get  this 
con  version  program  under  way.  In  tbe 
thirties  there  sras  ample  gasoline. 

Today,  consumption  of  petroleum  products 
is  much  greater.  The  United  States  for  tbe 
first  time  in  it::  history  Imported  more  petro- 
leum and  petroletmi  products  last  year  than 
were  exported.  We  must  conserve  our  oil 
reserves  for  national  preparedness. 

Ooce  a  t>arTei  of  oil  Is  used.  It  U 
IrrepUceable. 

Tbis  new  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medium  to 
increase  gasoline  octane  rating  is  growing 
from  day  to  day.  In  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Agrtculttire  Committee  recently  a 
representative  of  farmer  cooperatives  said 
he  believed  this  program  could  shortly  con- 
sume up  to  500.000,000  bushels  of  grain. 

We  have  enough  plant  capacity  to  make 
about  500.000.000  gaUons  of  alcohol  today 
These  planU  would  consume  200.OCO.OCO 
biMll^  of  grain  alone.  It  would  also  afford 
•  itmllar  outlet  for  potatoes.  And  these 
facilities  are  now  available,  and  by  spending 
tao  .000.000  more  enou^  plant  capacity  coaM 
be  built  to  convert  a  billion  bushels  of  grain 
into  alcoboi. 

The  Government  is  now  financing  pilot 
plants  at  a  tremendous  cost  for  experlmmts 
In  tbe  manufacture  of  motor  fuel  from  coal 
and  oil  shales. 

When  used  as  a  blend  with  low-grade  gas- 
oline, it  is  figured,  the  increaaed  cost  of  alco- 
hol fuel  would  be  less  than  half  a  cent  a 
gaUon  on  the  basis  of  I  gallon  of  alcohol 
to  W  gallons  of  gasoline.  The  ovw-all  cost 
is  a  small  fraction  compared  with  the  huge 
outlays  now  being  made  in  subsldtea.  stor- 
age facilities,  and  the  less  of  grain  througb 
destruction. 

These  farm  commodities  offer  tbe  beat 
•ource  of  supply  for  fuel  oil  when  considered 
on  a  basis  for  the  over-all  national  Interest. 
Under  the  second  point  In  tba  program  tm 
direrslon,  not  only  can  we  use  these  surplus 
grains  and  other  starchy  commodities  for 
alcohol,  but  there  are  a  hundred  other  ways. 
They  can  be  utlllaed,  and  Industries  to  do 
the  job  should  be  brought  into  the  farm 
areas  to  help  broaden  the  economy  of  rural 


Each  of  these  points  offers  com_ 
contrttratlng  to  national  prosperity,  security 
and  Imniinaii     Another  point  In  this  pro- 
ductlon-for-use  proposal  U  stock  pUtng  by 
the    Government    of    foods,    feeds,    natural 
fibers,  and  other  strategic  material. 

Prudence  dictates  that  our  Oovwmment 
hare  a  well-organized  policy  on  reserves  of  ail 
strat^te  matartals  to  supplant  tbe  present 
hapbaaacd  matliods. 

Such  a  reaerre  of  feeds  could  be  used  to 
st.'iblliae  ths  livestock  market  in  emergen- 
cies and  be  avaUable  In  international  di«- 


cxilties  such  ss  crop  failures  In  nations  wbose 
economies  affect  world  trade. 

Food  leserres  ar«  a  prime  requisite  for 
national  security.  Point  4  in  tbe  prodoc- 
tion-for-use  proposal  provides  that  peril 
potau  be  cstabUsbed  In  tbe  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  cxtenskm  Bill  now  being 
considered  by  OoBgresa.  Sooie  of  us.  a  coali- 
tion, are  *— *-»*"g  a  provWon  be  adopted  to 
protect  Amarlean  Uxwtn,  liuatnearmrn.  and 
Ubor  against  a  rMmg  tide  ot  virtually  duty- 
free imports.  Perfl  potato  must  be  estab- 
lished below  which  tbe  riMtdrnt  canaoc  go 
or  the  impact  of  in^xxts  vipoD  tba  doasaatlc 
economy  will  become  ruinous. 

You  livestock  men  know  the  Importance 
ot  tariff  protactlon  for  your  industry.  I  am 
for  a  atroog  America  bdplng  o«ber  freedom- 
loTlng  count!  lea.  B«t  a  weak  America  would 
be  of  no  help  to  a  tattering  world. 

We  are  aU  for  reciprocal  trade,  but  reciproc- 
Ity  is  a  two-way  street,  and  I  am  agalnrt  a 
fire-away  policy,  that  would  reduce  oar  llv- 
tng  standards  to  tbe  world  level. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  approprlatlaas  for 
ECA.  Do  you  know  that  under  tbe  BCA  pro- 
gram, tbe  American  tazpaycss,  oar  national 
economy,  are  providing  bilUcsis  tn  dollars  and 
goods  to  help  other  countries  attain  goals 
of  prodtietlvtty  tbey  never  before  have  at- 
tained? 

The  productlTlty  ot  Britain.  Prance,  and 
other  ECA  ccnintrlea  is  now  above  where  It 
vras  In  prewar  ISStL  Do  we  have  a  moral 
or  legal  obligation  to  finance  them  to  greater 
heights? 

CMi,  yes.  I  believe  in  feediiig  people  and  I 
believe  In  helping  people  to  tbe  very  best  of 
our  aUltty.  but  It  can  be  done  only  to  tbe 
extent  tkat  we  wmmanilUlm  preserve  our  own 
ecwwy  bar*  at  kome. 

I  lihi^iiiii  with  Chairman  Patil  Hoffman  at 
the  BconcHnlc  Cooperation  AdmlnlsliaHnB. 
who  tcstlfled  on  Wednesday  before  tbe  Senate 
Appioprlations  Committee,  tbst  our  Oovem- 
ment  shanld  resort  to  defldt  fhiaTtrtng  If  that 
Is  the  only  way  tbe  full  amount  ot  the  apprcH 
prlaticm  for  ECA  of  g5380.000.000  can  be  eov- 
ered. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hoffman  if  he  was  in  favor  of 
increased  taxes  to  get  the  ^.580M0.000.  and 
be  said,  No."  He  said  he  would  not  favor  tn- 
1 1  iiaiTng  tf*—  Bat  think  of  it.  here  is  s  man 
who  would  rssort  to  dafldt  spending,  putting 
our  GovcnoaaBt  to  the  red.  to  get  tbe  full 
amount  of  gS,8MjMIQjB00  for  f or^gn  aid. 

I  am  not  for  increasing  taxes,  and  I  am  not 
for  deficit  spending.  Tbe  time  Is  here  when 
we  must  cut  our  apfxt^niattoiiB  to  fit  our  cur- 
rent income.  It  Is  my  firm  caatestkm  thM 
we  can  effect  part  of  the  required  wvhig  by 
trimming  BCA  spendtnji  ta  tbe  next  fiscal  year 
without  damaging  the  issrntlil  effectiveness 
of  tbe  European  rebabimatioQ  effort. 

During  the  period  ot  transition  from  regi- 
msntatton  of  our  farmcss  to  production  for 
use  we  should  continue  to  operate  under  the 
existing  law.  And  If  the  existing  law  needs 
amending,  tbe  only  sensible  thing  to  do  Is  to 
amend  It  during  tbe  Interim  polod. 

The  Brannan  plan,  even  If  It  Is  sssumed 
that  It  would  srork.  would  rsqatte  complete 
regimentation  of  tbe  farmers,  and.  step  by 
step,  extend  PWeral  control  to  every  proosaaor 
and  distributor  o*  food  piodutta.  The  re- 
mainder of  our  economy  could  not  withstand 
such  a  cancerous  growth. 

Then,  the  last  set  in  tbe  tragedy  of  lost 
freedom  would  be  over. 

The  comae  of  production  for  use  can  lead 
America  onto  tbe  highway  of  indepen<tence 
for  tbe  farmers,  free  enterprise,  freedom  ot 
choice,  free  markets,  and  an  economy  of 
abundance  which  will  asstirc  fair  prices  to 
constnners. 

It  is  up  to  you,  my  fellow  Americans,  to 
make  the  decision. 

America  Is  tbe  b»t  country  on  earth,  the 
strongest,  and  wttb  most  of  the  good  things 
in  lUe.  all  the  things  that  people  In  other 
countries   dream   about,    the    bulwark    and 


Ilgbtbouse  for  freedom -loving  peoples  every- 
where. 

With  one-sixteenth  at  tbe  world's  popu- 
lation and  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  area, 
we  produce  nearly  half  the  world  s  goods.  We 
own  46  peresnt  of  tbe  world  s  electric  power. 
40  percent  of  tbe  radios.  54  percent  of  tbe  Ufe- 
tnsnranee  policies.  85  percent  of  tbe  ; 
biles.  92  parent  of  tbe  bathtubs,  and 
cent  of  all  tbe  tdevlakm  equlpnaent. 

America  has  rsachnil  this  great  position,  be- 
cause Oiimhs  haa  the  heat  syatem  of  govern- 
ment cm  earth. 

Let's  keep  it  that  iray. 


A  PefpctaAl  Hankd]  Plaa? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NFW   TOSK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  N€w  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  franted. 
I  am  inserting  an  article  by  Peiix  Morley 
which  appeared  in  this  week's  issue  of 
Pathfinder,  with  reference  to  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Morley  has  seen  fit 
to  present  so  clearly  and  forcefully  the 
extent  to  whict  the  administration  has 
committed  the  American  people.  Hi3 
article  is  as  foUows: 

(By  Felix  Moriey) 

A    PiarETUAX.    MAXSRAIX    PtAKT 

When  tbe  so-caUed  Marshall  plan  for  Boro- 
p>ean  recovery  was  first  drafted  2  years  ago. 
those  who  detigned  it  voiced  a  clear  and 
spectflc  vramlng.  Tbey  said  the  plan  wotdd 
succeed  only  if  normal  trade  were  restored 
between  vrestem  and  eastern  Europe. 

As  evwybody  knows,  commercial  relation- 
ships between  tbe  two  halves  of  Europe — di- 
Tlded  by  the  Iron  curtain — have  not  been 
Oa  the  contrary  tbey  have  de- 
stnee    tte    Marshall    plan    was 


Tba  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  evoked  as 
Allied  counterblockade  of  eaat«B  Germany. 
And  while  the  magnificent  aeeomplishment 
of  tbe  airlift  ewTed  to  keep  Bertln  alive. 
tt  could  do  nothing  to  <dMck  the  devel- 
opment of  economic  strangrulatltai.  The 
Big  Pour  foreign  ministers — at  Paria — have 
not  relieved  this  situation.  There  is  an^ile 
evidence  that  Soviet  Russia  does  not  want  It 
to  be  relieved. 

Now  the  foreboding  of  those  who  designed 
tbe  M"«>«*"  I^an  Is  being  realised.  There 
are  unmistakable  signs  that  the  plan,  for  all 
iu  accomplishroenu.  Is  falling  to  make  vrest- 
em Europe  self-supporting  Most  of  tbsas 
signs  come  from  Britain,  tbe  great  trading 
nation  which  suffers  most  txxMtk  baniam  tn 
tbe  normal  chanaria  of  tatwnatkmal  trade. 

Under  the  Marshall  pi*n  we  are  now  «>h- 
sidiztng  Qnmt  Briuin  at  tbe  rate  of  about 
g2jB0O.O00  a  day.  But  even  ao  there  Is  a 
gnywlng  shortage  there  of  tbe  dollars  Sng- 
land  Bsads  In  order  to  buy  sassntls]  raw  ma- 
terials txom  this  eouBtry  md  Canada. 

OAdal  statistics  show  that  England  to_ 
spending  about  a  mUlion  dollars  a  day 
tban  she  receives  from  her  exports  and  from 
the  Marshall -plan  aid  combined.  This  deficit 
has  been  met  by  cutting  into  tbe  slim  gold 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  by  other 
expedients  But  these  will  not  meet  the 
strain  indefinitely. 

To  meet  tbis  crisis  the  Labor  Oovernmant 
Is  doing  Its  utmost  to  push  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Butltettleh 
goods  are  meeting  increasing  salsa  rsahtance 
over  here.    Beca iise  of  tbe  i •camion,  many 
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cnm  purctiA»rs.  «b4  tbw  to  ttt«  further  fac- 
tor tii*i  Brtiuh  inanul«ctur«  mrt  (H-lccd  too 
bl^ — U»ey  »r«  mostiy  iururr   ware* 

Protwbly.  U>«r«fare,  U>*  Bruuto  wii!  beXort 
loi^  be  f oroad  to  deraio*  Um  pouzul  aierUii«— 
Irom  Its  pr«:.JBt  iMMBlnal  raiue  oT  M  to  tS 
or  pi—IMj  «««n  lew.  Ttet  vouM  make 
Brtuali  PM^  cbeaprr  In  our  Marw>  but  tt 
vottid  atao  Ttf  -  ^Mk  of  ttvtat  te  Bac- 
Und.    WKh  >  gr  r...^  eitii  — t  yr  the 

rcsponJlWUtT  for  tOgbtx  if  ■■Tin  price*. 

Devaluatuic  al  the  pound,  la  tmwam  of  tel* 
lars.  murt  eooM  becauae  North  Amcrtca  ts 
now  alMOM  th«  ooiy  mhctactlal  foreign 
ket  left  for  Britain.  Eastern  Kurope  ts 
U  ctt.  China  has  foce  Onmnmntot:  India 
ire  tfr««loptnc  their  own  in- 
lapan  Is  b«&krtq>t;  Latin  America 
•nd  Afrlc«  have  relnUwIy  little 
pc««r     Acd  we  want  to  export. 

When  the  Ent****'  pound  is  deralued — It 
to  DO  tenser  "tT*— flrltata  wUI  be  able  to 
get  ak>n«  with  Marshall  plan  aid.  now 
•cMdUtod  to  cod  in  IMS.  But  British  ex- 
to  tlM  United  flttMa  have  been  falling 
■  4  mnatlM  and  it  ssnins  most  Im- 
peobaMe  that  bf  IMS  th— t  sales  for  dollars 
can  be  pushed  to  the  level  where  further 
Marshall-pUn  aatlirtsnfe  would  be  super- 
auous.    80   we   probably  will   be   asked    to 


rt— OP  why  President  Truman 

tor  all  the  ex- 

wbfieh  he 

a  year  afo     There  is  1 

at  Uudc  Sam.     We 

ly  support  western  Europe 

out  the  Truman  program  here  at 


WsrU  Peace  m  a  WarU  ■  Pieces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  mw  HAMraHias 
Dl  Tm  SBNATS  OT  THE  UKTTSD  8TATCB 

Mondmw.  June  13  Otgitlmiive  day  0/ 
Thursday.  Jmme  2>.  1949 

Mr  TOBKT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
MIT"*-***'"  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appaidtx  of  the  RaoMa  an  address 
enuued  World  Peace  or  a  World  kn 
Pieces. '  dehvered  by  Me  before  tbe 
United  World  PedemOrta.  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  tn  Wew  York  City,  on 
JOM  f .  If  4 ) 

There  being  no  objecUoo.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscon, 


■Kxetng   ftager   writes,   and   haetag 
on  ' 
So  to  Matory  chroniclea. 

It  a  record  the  moving  Anger  has 


1. 
I  tn  and  artnind 
00  the  team  of 
members  of  the  United  Natlona  Oouadl. 

As  we  eontemplau  these  and  other  direful 
happaatags  00  all  Use  evidence  we  must  con- 
^ode  that  death  to  taking  but  a  very  brtof 
tonlMay 

9o  deeply  moved  bjr  the  serious  situation 
we  fsce  we  must  arouM  public  optnlOQ 
throughout  our  NaMoa  flial  to  a  realization 
of  the  portentoos  iliiiwiisa  of  these,  our 
days  and  sseoad.  to  enlist  a  meeUng  of  minds 
on  creating  an  a^sacy  which  can  best  meet 
the  challeof*  of  the  world  situation  sod 
third,  to  try  and  grcerate  a  aUgbty  foree  of 
public  opmton.  which  will  MMspel  those  tn 
it  to  stop.  look,  and  listen,  under 
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conWtlcn  thSt  In  the  estabitohment  of  a 
f Fdermt ;  :  he  nstkms  of  the  world  to  en- 
force peace  ;.«a  the  only  hope  of  a  war-torn 
world. 

^bn  rukr  la  hto  book  Critical  Periods 
In  American  nstory  t^to  of  the  epoch  when 
the  fsthers  Diet  In  Phllsdepbla.  to  frame 
together  our  Federal  Constitution.  Tbst 
was  a  critical  pcrkxl  but  not  more  so  than 
the  sltuatiOR  which  we  face  today 

The  ouuta^dlng  threat  to  world  peace. 
Ues  In  the  t>aiky  atUtude  of  Russia.  Every 
effort  on  the  lart  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Council  Ui  rcaaon  with  Russia  has  been 
blocked.  She  refuses  to  pUy  ball  as  a  part 
of  the  team  o:  nations  and  by  abuse  of  the 
veto  power  ilnltuted  Ironically  by  our 
United  States  she  has  made  that  splendidly 
ooooetved   age  icy  almost  Impotent. 

Confronted  then  by  such  an  unhappy  sit- 
uation with  w  }rld  problems  piling  up  csn  we 
be  content  wl  th  the  status  quo  or  shall  we 
rtoe  to  the  c  lallenge  and  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  wc  rid  govenunent  which  can.  and 
will,  aid  In  CO  ostructing  a  permanent  peace. 
I  do  not  belKve  thst  the  United  Nations  as 
presently  conttituted  can  bring  that  objec- 
tive Into  balx  {. 

What  then  Is  our  best  recourse? 
I  cannot  da  better  than  to  cite  to  you 
the  argument  i  embodied  In  an  appeal  to  the 
peoples  of  th4  world  which  was  the  outcome 
of  tbe  ccnf<  rence  on  world  government. 
held  at  Roliloa  College  In  March  1946.  of 
which  conference  I  was  privileged  to  be  a 
member . 

"The  Unite  I  Nations  as  now  contltuted  Is 
a  league  of  a}Terelgn  ststes.  As  such.  It  Is 
not  s  world  eovenunent  and  therefore  can- 
not by  law  prevent  armed  conflict  between 
nations,  and  [establish  Justice  and  security. 
Nevertheless.  |t  U  the  grestest  step  yet  taken 
by  mankind  toward  world  peace.  Since 
the  charter  provides  for  amendments  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  transform  the 
United  NaUoi  s  Into  a  world  government. 

"Such  ab|(  ettvea  cannot,  we  know,  be 
reachnn  o*«n  Igbt.  The  difficulty  of  build- 
ing ammort  1 1tbln  each  nation,  for  a  world 
giiiWBiint  ■  multiplied  by  the  diversity 
of  cultures,  (ovemments.  and  Institutions 
among  the  a  itions. 

"But  a  sta  t  most  be  made.  It  must  t>e 
made  now  1 1  must  be  made  with  the  tooU 
at  hand.  It  |mtist  be  directed,  in  the  first 
'  at  t4e  removsl  of  tbe  haunting  (esr 
:10a  with  which  atomic  weapons 
afflict  manklitd.  The  United  States  has  the 
opportunity,  and  duty  to  take  the  lead  in 
iwny^*^  MM  h  constructive  measures  as  are 
iiiirasMsji  to  that  end  " 
W«  aoaM  i  lOi.  for  a  moment,  abandon  the 


to 


My  Baput 


qtiate  to  the 

we  rausi 


e^arly  indleatcd.  as  I  see  tt.  to 
the  aasd  to    ^ve  It  powws  to  hear  disputes 
■lu  dscrsss.  ftrst  making  such 
IS  may  be  neosaaary 
objsetivas. 

mboilliil  in  Its  na- 
tional platf<4ifi  last  year,  a  quotation  frooi 
IJamln   wbojsaid: 

of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
stormy  present  as  our  cars  to 
think  and  act  anew." 
That  was  dmciy  sd»  ft  ■  in  iC61:  tt  ts  both 
timely  and  ompaillag  in  iu  sppUcatlon  to 
th;  wc:-ld  cilsis  today  in  which  we.  as  a 
nation,  are  U  textrlcabiy  involved. 

In  1789  we  rellnqulahed  part  of  our  respec- 
tive State  ■Gfo'elgntlas  to  s  larger  govern- 
ment. u«mel|,  the  United  States,  which  had 
the  power  toihear  and  determine  lasues  and 
enforce  lU  ^ccrscs.  The  principle  of  set- 
tling dlffer«i«res  between  tiie  world  natioas 
could  be  skill  to  the  settling  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  tsrious  States  in  otir  Federal 
Union.  The  United  Nations,  ss  presently 
constituted.  ■  similar  to  conditions  existing 
In  this  coun  ry,  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federstlcn  [t  should  be  remodeled  along 
the  Itnss  of  pur  Federal  Constitution. 


What  motivates  those  of  us  who  seek  the 
amendment  of  the  charter? 

Not  lust  for  power,  not  selfishness,  but  so- 
t>ered  and  staggered  by  a  realization  ol  the 
solemnity  of  the  hour,  we  prayerfully  end 
eamesUy  seek  permanent  world  peace  and 
believe  that  a  revision  of  the  Charter  is  es- 
sential to  attain  ttiat  prime  objective. 

Wake  up.  America.  Stand  aside,  partisan- 
ship. QiUt  Jockeying  for  political  Incre- 
ment. 

Sense  the  need  for  living  out  the  spirit  of 
Interdependence  smong  nations  and  rever- 
ently thank  the  one  God  and  Father  of  us 
all  that  to  m  is  given  the  privilege  of  living 
tn  these  great  timea  and  having  a  part  In 
redeeming  a  war-alck  world  from  the  thrall - 
dom  of  International  sin. 

I  hold  It  Is  a  must  for  us  to  contrive  to 
live  together  In  peace,  even  at  the  cost  of 
considerable  material  sacrifice,  for  the  al- 
ternative is  the  death  of  our  human  society. 

People  of  America,  it  to  later  than  we 
think. 

The  movement  for  world  cooj)eratlon  la 
on.  Thoughtful  men  and  women  all  over 
our  Nation  have  a  sjrmpathetlc  Interest. 
Seventeen  of  our  State  legislatures  have 
pMissed  resolutions  Instructing  Congress  to 
consider  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Fellow  citizens  throughout  the 
hinterlands  of  America,  you  and  your  chil- 
dren have  a  tremendous  stake  in  permanent 
world  peace. 

Throughout  all  the  dark  ages  of  the  past, 
there  has  been  a  spark  of  light,  unquench- 
able, never  falling,  a  source  of  Inspiration 
to  the  world.  This  Is  the  spirit  of  unity,  of 
oneness  among  thinking  peoples,  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  unity  ts  the  strength  that  could 
put  down  forever  the  terrors  of  wars  and 
e;-il8  associated  with  wars.  Throughout 
these  ages  unthinking  men  have  endeavored 
to  exttng\ilsh  the  spark  of  world  unity,  but 
always  It  has  glowed  again,  each  time  more 
brightly.  It  was  In  evidence  In  the  great 
Ideal  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  League  ot 
Nations.  It  was  in  evidence  in  the  meeting 
of  minds  at  Dumbarton  Oaks:  It  was  In  evi- 
dence In  the  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference at  Bretton  Wooda,  aivd  tt  glows  more 
brightly  in  the  efforts  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  tn  the  United  Nations. 

Some  men.  in  a  lack  of  understanding. 
claim  that  these  attempu  at  world  unity 
were  faUlures.  that  they  accomplished  little 
If  snythlng  of  value.  But  the  very  fact  of 
their  existence  proves  that  the  yearning  for 
world  unity  Is  inherent  In  the  heart*  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  spark  blsxed 
up  more  brightly  tlian  ever  before,  but  the 
abiise  of  tbe  veto  power  has  defeated  the 
very  purpose  of  the  organization.  Tbe  only 
hope,  then,  of  making  thto  great  worUl  or- 
ganization tbe  power  lor  good  that  it  cotUd 
be.  lies  In  using  the  powers  undar  article 
109.  which  provldas  for  a  review  ccnierence, 
for  amending  the  structure  and  functions 
of  tbe  United  Nstlons.  snd  this  cannot  be 
vetoed  once  two-thirds  of  the  nstloiu  decule 
to  do  It. 

But  the  United  Nations,  as  presently  con- 
stituted. U  too  weak  to  cope  with  sn  actual 
crisis,  and  this  very  weakness  tends  to  create 
crises. 

To  build  a  solid  foiuidation  for  world  gov- 
ernment then  the  United  Nations  must  be- 
come a  strong  organization  with  powers  to 
build  a  potent  and  actively  functioning 
world  federation.  Our  duty  to  to  keep  the 
spark  of  unity  alive  and  glowing  that  it  may 
bJecome  the  torch  of  freedom  and  peace  for 
all  the  world  to  the  end  that  men  everywhere 
may  live  their  lives  In  security  and  peace. 

Of  course,  some  men  will  belittle  otir  ef- 
forts; critic  peep  and  cynic  bark  will  be  heard 
on  many  sides.  We  will  be  called  Idealists 
and  Impractical,  but  we  should  not  be 
a£hamed  of  ideals,  for  America  was  founded 
on  Idesls. 
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Here  then  these  words  found  written  on 
a  piece  of  paper  pinned  on  the  shirt  of  an 
Arnerican  soldier  found  dead  after  battle  in 
World  War  I: 

"Ye  that  have  faith  to  look  with  fearless  eye 
Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife, 
And  know  that  out  of  death  and  night 
Shall  rise  the  dawn  of  ampler  life. 
"Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  fills  your  heart 
That  God  hath  given  you  the  priceless 
dower 
To  live  in  these  great  times,  and  have  yotir 
part 
In  freedom's  crownlng*hour. 

"That  ye  may  tell  your  sons,  who  see  the  light 
High  in  the  heavens,  their  heritage  to  take 
I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight 
I  saw  the  morning  break." 

He  had  a  vision,  a  hope  for  better  things 
to  come,  but  he  died  In  that  hope.  But  were 
he  alive  today,  how  disillusioned  he  would 
be.  for  he  would  have  seen  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  that  grew  out  of  World  War  I. 
shunted  aside.  He  would  have  seen  a  Sec- 
ond World  War.  far  more  terrible  than  the 
one  in  which  he  gave  hU  life,  tearing  the 
world  apart.  He  would  see  the  natlona  of 
the  world  quarreling  among  themselves  and 
still  a  long  way  off  from  making  a  peace. 

How  truly  Brland  spoke  when  he  said.  "In 
modern  warfare,  no  nation  wins." 

Oh,  the  tragedy  of  it  all. 

But  you  and  I  can  keep  faith  with  that 
brother-man  by  living  today,  motivated  by 
a  passion  for  peace,  consecrating  ourselves 
to  do  our  best,  to  bring  about  a  federation 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  over- all 
objective  of  world  peace. 

For  that  great  objective,  pregnant  with 
peace  and  happiness  for  all  mankind,  and 
for  generations  yet  unborn  we  make  our 
earnest  appeal  tonight. 

Let  us  not  be  idle  while  we  pray.  "Thy 
Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done." 

Dedicated  to  this  noble  cause,  as  am- 
bassadors of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  shall  t>e 
found  worthy  to  be  called  sons  of  God. 


Ample  Room  Here  in  America  for  Dis- 
placed Persons — Last  G>nfress  Failed 
To  ProT^e  Adequate  Lefislatiaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STEPHEN  IL  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eightieth  Congress  failed  to  make  ade- 
quate provisions  for  bringing  In  dis- 
placed persons  to  the  Utiited  States. 
This  last  Congress  passed  a  law  con- 
templating the  admission  of  205.000  pA-- 
son^  within  2  years.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  it  imposed  many  restrictions 
such  as  40  percent  must  be  from  Baltic 
countries  and  30  percent  from  farm  sec- 
tions and  discriminated  against  certain 
races  and  religions;  therefore,  unfortu- 
nately, instead  of  more  than  200,000 
displaced  persons  entering  as  immi- 
grants, only  29,000  displaced  men  and 
women  have  been  able  to  enter  this  coun- 
try to  date. 

Congress  is  now  acting  to  correct  this 
wrong  and  to  enact  into  law  a  bill  per- 
mitting 339.000  displaced  persons  to 
enter  during  the  next  2  years.  Entry 
of  persons  in  displaced-persons  camps 
prior  to  January  1.  1949,  will  be  per- 


mitted Instead  of  the  1945  limitation  Im- 
posed by  the  last  Congress. 

If  the  United  States,  at  the  present 
time,  instead  of  having  a  population  of 
148,000,000  had  the  same  population 
density  as  Puerto  Rico  we  would  have 
within  our  borders  2,300,000,000  people. 
In  other  words,  a  total  probably  equal 
to  the  present  population  of  the  entire 
world.  Obviously,  there  is  ample  room 
within  our  borders  for  the  few  hundred 
thousands  of  displaced  persons  and  these 
persons  can  be  gainfully  employed  as 
producers  without  any  impairment  to 
our  economy. 

If  a  neighbor  tells  you  there  is  no  room 
here  in  the  United  States  for  several  hun- 
dred thousand  displaced  persons,  you 
might  mention  Puerto  Rico. 

Legislation  relating  to  displaced  per- 
sons enacted  by  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress  discriminated  against  Catholics 
and  Jews.  Furthermore,  it  permitted  too 
few  displaced  persons  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to 
bring  in  4C0,000  displaced  persons.  That 
amendment  was  defeated.  I  now  give 
my  unqualified  support  to  this  admin- 
istration measure  which  removed  the  dis- 
criminatory provisions  of  the  1948  act. 

We  are  the  Nation  that  has  engraved 
on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  those  words: 

Gtv-  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe 

free; 
Send  these  the  homeless  tempest -tossed  to 

me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  Golden  Door. 

We  liberalize  our  laws  to  permit  339,- 
000  displaced  persons  to  enter  the  United 
States.  We  propose  fair  legislation  to 
take  the  place  of  flagrantly  discrimina- 
tory legislations  enacted  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress. 

Under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
passed  1  year  ago  in  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress.  sUtutory  prefer- 
ence was  given  so  that  40  percent  must 
be  skilled  in  agriculture.  These  and 
other  restrictions  were  stich  that  only  a 
comparatively  few  displaced  persons  were 
permitted  to  enter  our  country.  We  now 
increase  the  total  of  displaced  persons 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  from 
205/MO  to  33f  J60.  Of  this  number.  300,- 
000  will  come  from  displaced  persons 
camps  and  the  t>alance  will  be  Polish 
soldiers,  some  orphans,  and  Shanghai 
refugees. 

The  last  Congress  set  up  an  unfair  cut- 
off date  at  December  22.  1945,  and  im- 
poses a  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion against  Poles  and  other  displaced 
persons.  -In  passing  this  bill  we  extend 
a  iMlpiBK  hand  to  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate who  w  ere  displaced  by  war. 

An  Important  feature  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  that  selection  of  displaced  per- 
sons must  be  made  without  discrimina- 
tion In  favor  of  or  against  religion  or 
national  origin.  We  propose  equitable 
opportunity  for  resettlement  to  displaced 
persons  of  all  religions,  races,  and  na- 
tional origins.  The  requirement  of 
assurances  of  employment  and  housing 
have  been  retained  so  no  contention  can 
be  made  that  these  people,  all  of  whom 
are  costing  American  taxpayers  money 
for  care  and  maintenance  In  displaced 
persons  camps,  will  become  a  public 
charge  In  this  coimtry. 


This  bUl.  while  fair  to  all,  gives  a  pri- 
ority to  children  adopted  by  American 
military  personnel  and  orphans.  One  of 
the  most  tragic  situations  following 
World  War  II  has  been  the  plight  of 
millions  of  Europeans  Including  many, 
many  children  displaced  by  war. 
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or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af onday,  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  June:  12,  1949.  I  Issued  the 
following  release  from  my  ofBce  which 
I  am  Inserting  under  leave  to  extend 
heretofore  granted: 

The  record  of  this  administration  has  been 
one  of  btislness  baiting.  Representative  Rexd 
declared.  The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Truman's 
domestic  legislative  program  was  deliberately 
designed  to  Imtlmldate  business.  To  that 
end  it  has  been  a  huge  success.  Business  is 
thcMToxighly  discouraged  and  Impeded  by 
threats  of  tax  Increases  and  unfair  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  competition.  The  In- 
evitable result  is  that  business  has  lost  con- 
fidence In  the  Nation's  economic  future. 
Production  is  being  cut  back;  Investment 
capital,  scarce  before.  Is  practically  non- 
existent now;  bluepjrlnts  for  Industrial  ex- 
pansion have  been  shelved  If  not  permanently 
destroyed;  xinemployment  Is  widespread. 
According  to  latest  Census  Bureau  statlrtlcs 
there  are  now  more  Jobless  people  than  at 
any  period  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Another 
disturbing  factor  U  the  reckless  spending 
habits  of  this  admlnUtratlon.  Profligate 
squandering  of  the  people  s  money  makes  It 
Impossible  to  balance  the  budget  and  leaves 
the  Nation  with  two  alternatives— higher 
taxes  or  deficit  fLoandng  with  all  of  t2ielr 
attendant  evils. 

Unless  President  Truman  dtscontintws  his 
business-bsitlng  policies  and  takes  positive 
steps  to  restore  confldence  In  oxir  economic 
future  the  Nation  ts  tn  for  bad  times. 

Confidence  can  be  restored  if  tlie  admin- 
istration wUl  honeetly  acknowledge  lU  mis- 
takes and  recall  95  percent  of  Its  duuiastle 
legislative  recoouncndatlons  to  CODfTMa. 
These  reeaBaMBdatlosts  tncloda  eorpceata 
tax  bikes.  oompHttlon  by  tba  Oovenunant 
in  -the  steel  indtistry.  price  oootroU.  etc 
'iiie  mdaainmnUoa  aMWt  also  reassure  b«iil> 
nees  by  |MUMiilln|  baaltby  econooUc  aMa 
such  as  tax  Inoenttres  for  greater  peo- 
ductUm  and  a  healtiiy  flow  of  Investmant 
capital  for  burtn—  Mpailwi,  Abova  aU. 
the  administratloo  must  abandon  Ha  rack' 
leas  spending  and  loose  fiscal  poUeles.  If 
this  Is  done  there  Is  no  earthly  rsMOO  for 
tax  increase.  The  Hoover  Oiimmlwlon.  after 
exhaustive  study,  showed  the  President  tafOV 
to  save  $3,000,000,000  without  Impair- 
ing the  Ooeemment  serrlee.  If  this  Ad- 
ministration will  practice  Instead  of  giving 
mere  lip  service  to  economy  no  tax  hikes 
will  be  necessary  and  we  will  avoid  an  un- 
balanced budget  and  deficit  financing  We 
could  even  get  rid  of  aomc  of  our  undesirable 
excise  taxes. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cease  being  stubborn.  It  Is 
high  ttm»  that  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  face  f acU.  And  the  facts  an  thai  Ma 
economic  policies  are  slowly  strangUnff  oar 
economy  and  throwtng  m^lliionx  of  o«r  citi- 
zens out  of  work. 
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Stress  Ak-Gnami  Tem 


KXTENSrON  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 


Di  THX 


fATlVlB 


Momdmw,  Jnme  t3.  1H9 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
tn^ertinc  in  the  REcotc  a  brief  analjrsis 
of  bow  Marine  Corps  anatlon  Is  trained 
to  carry  out  its  misskm.  Those  Members 
of  Confress  wtao  wmnt  to  observe  the 
Manue  Corpa*  new  «nd  advanced  tech- 
niques at  Quantico  In  April  of  this  year 
came  away  with  a  deep  reattntton  of  the 
cfBcienc;  and  h.gii  it  siMlTiB  of  the 
corps.  Those  of  us  who  witnessed  the 
parade  of  the  Fourth  Marine  Di\1sion 
Asaodattao  and  who  heard  the  remarits 
of  F!eet  Adm  Wilham  Halsey  afterward 
are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

U  is  up  to  tte  membership  ox  the  Con- 
gresi  to  protect  the  f  unctxjos  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  to  watch  for  and  protest 
acainst  any  legislation  which  would  seek 
to  subordinate  it.  Thehistory  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  is  the  history  of  America  and 
Uu  17€  years  of  glorious  tradition  and 
CMoaCe  must  be  maintained  at  any  cost. 
TMs  ts  the  ICAst  w  can  do  for  the  corps 
and  their  moat  d«pendabSe  friends— the 
American  peopte. 


An-caocrKv  tkajc 

prtadpai  taik  at  U»c  Marine  Corps  to 
•  (orc«i  of 
wttt  M^porUog  atr 
larasrrtM  wtUi  Um  lart  la  thai 

ft  advaaesd  aaval  batet  and  {or 

of  — cfc  land  opwaliona  m  m*y 

lUal  to  tha  pro— cutiop  of  a  aaval 


Due  to  ItmMatSoaa  liiiiTHf1  by 
capnciOas  of  laadlnc  era/t. 
and  basch  eoodltloas.  tb*  landUig  forces  are 
onabte  to  brtng  to  bsar  tbc  laxne  veicbt  ol 
•rtlDcry  and  arBfOr  that  are  tnastocasry  In 
coQvenUooai  group  operaticas.  Tb«ae  Oit- 
ftclex^clcs  arc  oOwt  by  lb*  empioymeitt  of 
naval  fUBflra  aad  by  cIom  atr  support.  Tbc 
fores  ttoas  fsfli—  addmooal  cloce 
Of«r  and  abcre  that  vhtch  a 
ct  tiDUlar  Stat  wo^old  require  tn 
conTenUOBBl  land  opentlons.  PU-thrrmore. 
gaining  eeotrol  of  any  adrmnced  baae  by 
assault  Ineaives  tb«  ntceasity  of  provkttng 
atr  units  cmpable  of  operattaf  frocn  carriers. 
Tbr  liartiK  Corps  bas  tsaraad  DUB>erous 
tanpertant  laasnns  (raai  Its  muuxf  am- 
pMbtMM  opsratioaa.  tb«  most  liii|HB(aat  ta 
vtUeh  U  tbat  tha  aawphltr^'tT  force  mvMt 
be     hsianwad     aad    psrfecUy     coordiaaisd. 

DO.  fnnmd  and  air. 
I  SO  c*v*  It  a  balanced  fares, 
aa  of  tu  edoasstOBat  and  Lramaic  profraaas 
aia  AsMsned  to  obtaSa  tba  hUftssl  deicree 
at  taaflMSOfk.  TW  Msrtas  Oorpa  kaows  tiiat 
tbs  bssS  rsMiMa  aaa  s»stnsd  from  srarkerk 
«Jm>  iMdsfalaud  tba  oltlnato  otojecuvc  and 
all  tba  aparattoos  Lbat  must  bs  pwturiasrt 
by  otbars  as  veil  as  tbsmscl*ss.  It  sn- 
Tlaa^ss  tlM  Marine  avlatar  ss  being  quaU- 
Asd  for  abore^baasd  operations  and  earner* 
based  opsrattona;  as  fcnoarlnc  aJI  the  funda- 
mentals ct  pound-fores  tactlea.  fchnlgna. 
and  aeapona  ssufioyBMBt;  sad.  insofar  as 
pomltile.  betag  loSlaMflBly  ^m«aint«d  vltb 
Um  frouad-tarea  parsDaaal  mfth  whom  ba 
to  fotef  to  cperau. 


Maroe 


TV)  tbto  ^d  the  Marine  Corps  ts  continu- 
ing to  deve  op  tactics  and  tecbntque  In  con- 
jMwcOon  «i  Ui  ground-force  operations,  using 
tlie  latest  t  ratiable  vcapons.  It  is  training 
every  one  <  t  Its  aviators  to  understand  the 
IndiTldual  I  otes  played  by  tbe  naval  ground, 
and  air  for<  es  in  an  amphibious  landing. 
Eighty-s4ven  percent  of  Marine  Corps 
bavt  sttbar  gradaatad  tram  one  of  the 
CQi  ps  scbooTs  arhleh  teaches  tactics. 
ind  weapons  of  its  ground  forces 
Uy  attending  such  schools.  The 
13  percent  wiU  complete  such 
itbln  the  next  2  years. 

Corps  exchanges  aviators  and 
on  the  Btaffs  cf  its  wings  and 
order  to  broaden  the  imderstand- 
oiScen  and  to  Insure  complete  co- 
if all  elements  of  the  air -ground 
ifarlna  Corps   tests  Its  school- 
as  and  perfects  Its  teamwork 
e  smphlhikTUs  exercises  on  each 
year.     During    these    exercises, 
operating   from   both   carriers 
shore  bases  support  the  land- 
cf  it3  ground  forces. 
be  noted  here  that  Incidental  to 
training  for  the  execution  of 
mtoslon.    it    ts    developing    air 
qualified  to  replace  Navy  carrier 
m  an  emergency.     Such  use  was 
fighter  squ.idroQs  during  the 
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Corps  training   program   also 
Marine  Corns  Reserves.     Under 
and  guidance  of  the  rcgu- 
p^Tsonnel  of  27  reserve  (qua<bx>na 
hrcughout     the     United     States 
heir    proficiency.      This    training 
!kly  drills  at  their  hozne  tkases 
by  a  two  weeks'  annual  maneu- 
the    maneuver    period    all    re- 
are  divided  equally  between 
jor   Marine   Corps  air   bases   on 
west   coasts   and    recetv'e    in- 
In  ail  phssas  of  operations 
of  ground  forces. 
Corps    firmly    believes    that 
execute   the    complicated    and 
Impildt  In  amphibious  war- 
achieved  only  by  continuous  ap- 
It  is  able  to  maintain  its  resdl- 
type  of  combat  only   becsuae 
is  directed  toward  perfecting 
tion    capable    of    storming    and 
y-beld  beaches. 

t  leader  knows  the  objective  of 

conunander  and  the  tactics  and 

:hat  he  will  employ  to  take  that 

kvery  ground  conunander  Itnows 

air  can  and  cannot  do  In  help- 

hls  mission.     This  Inti- 

of  the  capabimies  of   the 

be   obtained   only   after   years  of 

training,   both   academic   and 


aytatton  to  tbe  only  atr  ocfantatlon 
have  spent  their  maximum 
dtrfectlng  the  technique  of  close 
ground  troops. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

I         or  coLoaADo 
IN  THZ  BOtrSB  OP  RIPRfSElfTATlVSS 
Mionday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  HHIl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcou.  1 
Include  tl^e  following  radio  address  de- 
livered bjj  me  and  heard  over  radio 
sUtion    BBL.    Salt    Lake    City.    Utah. 


Wednesday.  May  25.  1*49.  on  the  pro- 
gram KSL  Reports  the  Washington 
Scene: 

THX    Ta,tTMAN-MUNNA.:<     FAXM    PBOCSAM 

Good  ewnlng.  friends  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. Two  erants  of  vital  importance  to  our 
Rocky  Mountain  area  occurred  in  Washing- 
ton a  few  wcaks  ago.  The  first  was  the  ap- 
proval by  C<uigress  of  tlie  Colorado  Blver 
B&sln  compact,  which  allots  the  waters  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  to  the  States 
of  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona.  No%  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  truly  great  development  of  agricultural 
wealth  and  thousands  of  new  farm  homes  as 
rapidly  as  many  planned  reclamation  proj- 
ects are  develcped  and  existing  projects  are 
expanded  to  utllixe  the  waters  which  have 
been  flowing  to  the  ocean  for  huiidreda  of 
years.  I  t>elleve  that  we  are  on  the  tbresliotd 
of  a  new  era  of  expanded  prosperity  for  our 
region. 

The  second  event  wss  the  proposal  by 
Secretary  Bianrwia  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  new  farm  program  which 
be  presented  to  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  House  • 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  last 
month. 

Because  of  the  predominant  position  of 
agriculture  in  the  Roclcy  Mountain  area  and 
the  outlook  for  greater  development  tn  the 
future.  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly,  this 
plan  with  you.  A  wide  range  of  testimony 
both  for  and  against  the  sdmlnistratlona 
proposal  has  t>een  presented  at  the  hearings 
now  tKlng  conducted  oy  the  House  Arricul- 
lure  Ccmmlttee  of  which  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber for  the  past  8  years. 

Representatives  of  most  of  the  national 
farm  and  egrlculture  organisations  and  of 
many  State  groups  have  presented  well- pre- 
pared statements  which  set  forth  their  views. 
Also,  these  gentlemen  have  made  a  numt)er 
of  recommendations  for  ameoding  the  pres- 
ent law  which  in  their  Judgment  would  im- 
prove its  operations  and  further  stabilize 
larm  economy.  I  shall  summartxe  some  of 
their  statements  a  little  later,  but  first  I 
shall  try  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  differences 
t>etween  Secretary  Brannans  proposal  and 
the  provisions  of  the  1948  tong-raage  farm 
program  which  was  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress with  the  approval  of  the  major  farm 
organizations. 

The  proposal  to  abandon  the  present  par- 
ity-price formula  and  substitute  for  It  an 
annual  minimum  farm-income  standard  is 
the  plan's  major  and  most  radical  change. 
In  other  words,  it  Is  proposed  to  guarantee 
'o  farmers  a  minlmom  annual  Incon^,  to  be 
based  on  the  purchasing  power  which  the 
farmer  obtained  during  any  10-year  period  of 
the  12  preceding  years.  To  aocompiish  this 
objective  a  number  of  new  farm  products 
have  been  brought  Into  the  program.  The 
products  include  meats,  dairy  products, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Prices  would  bt  per- 
mitted to  drop  to  any  level  which  the  market 
would  support,  and  the  farmer  srould  be  paid 
la  casb  by  tbe  Federal  Ou\-ernment  for  the 
dMNranes  between  the  amount  he  would  re- 
ceive for  hto  products  and  iiis  share  of  a 
minimum  farm  income. 

Compliance  with  soil -conservation  prac- 
tices, acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
and  marketing  agreements  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agrteuiture  ts  a  basic  require- 
ment for  partKlpaltai  in  ttte  benefits  of  the 
program. 

Storable  farm  crops — ^whsat,  com.  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  the  others,  which  are  being  sup- 
ported under  present  law  siso  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  annual  Income  formula. 
Existing  procedures,  that  is  Oovemment 
loans,  or  Government  purchases,  as  well  as 
the  new  easb-paymants  propossi  could  be 
used  in  ttM  diBcretloD  of  the  Secretary  to 
support  the  prices  of  these  products. 

Participation  In  the  sntixe  program  would 
be  limited  to  small-  or  family-siae  farms.    A 
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msxlmum-tmit  formula  Is  proposed  to  es- 
tablish the  eligibility  of  liamtn  who  win  be 
permitted  to  participate.  Tttwmen  or  ranch- 
eta  who  produce  more  than  the  prescribed 
maxlmtim  of  1 .800  units  cannot  share  In  the 
plan.  These  fanners  and  ranchers  produce 
25  percent  of  all  agricultural  products. 

Many  questions  concerning  tbe  operation 
of  the  plan  are  being  asked.  Por  example: 
How  much  will  It  cost?  So  far.  Secretary 
Brannan  has  failed  to  fumtsh  any  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  cost.  He  presented  his 
proposition  to  Congress  7  weeks  ago.  With- 
out a  doubt,  be  hsd  been  working  on  It  for 
a  number  of  months  previously.  The  com- 
mittee Is  stOl  In  the  dark  in  this  matter. 

!fow,  here  is  another  question:  Will  the 
cattle  and  sheep  feeder  who  has  a  surplta 
of  grain  lie  able  to  buy  lamlMi  or  feeder- 
cattle  to  utlllie  his  8\jrplus?  C3r.  must  he 
sell  hts  grain  otrtrt^rt  because  the  livestock 
allotment  to  low  or  breeders  are  obligated 
to  sell  UDdar  aoass  aiarketing  agreement  or 
«|totrfbstlan  sBBSassnt  plan?  As  the  bill  for 
Introduction  in  the  CongrsM  baa  not  bacn 
written  and  aU  of  the  proposed  formalaa 
worked  out,  ttiese  questions  cannot  ba 
answerad  at  this  time. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  summarize  some  of 
the  testimony  which  has  been  heard  by  tbe 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  The  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Ibdtisttoo,  tha 
Orange,  the  AacLkaa 
Association,  the  Texas  and 
Cattlte  Baiscrs'  Association,  to  menSkai  a  few, 
have  all  appeared  before  the  committee  In 
opposition  to  the  Truman-Brannan  program. 
The  Farmers  TTnion  to  the  only  national  ag- 
rlcxiltural  organization  so  far  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  in  support  of  tbe  plan. 

Mr.  *"»*»  KUaa,  praAlent  of  the  American 
Farm  Barcm  fhas-.tiw  had  this  to  say.  and 
I  quote  Mr.  Kline:  "A  proposal  has  been 
■iade  recently  to  thto  committee  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  So  far  it  to  a  state- 
Bant  of  politico-economic  philosophy,  not  a 
fSm  program.  The  parity  price  approach  to 
a  fair  exchange  value  for  farm  comroodltiee 
Is  discarded.  Thto  concept  has  txen  the  basto 
fcr  agrleuitural  tmity  for  the  last  ag^an.** 
I  am  still  quoting  Mr.  Kline,  who  nartber 
said:  "It  means  Govemment-adminlstered 
farm  prices  and  farm  income  with  Gosern- 
Bwnt  control  of  Ul  land  and  livestock  pro- 
doctlon.  It  Introduces  a  cheap  food  phfloso- 
pby.  It  seeks  to  establltfi  the  prtsdpte  that 
taxpayers  should  pay  a  considerable  portion 
af  the  grocery  bill  of  cuDsaBan." 

Mr.  A.  A.  Sasitli.  president  of  the  American 
National  Livestock  Association  stated  to  the 
committee  in  reference  to  tl»e  exclusion  of 
operators  who  produce  more  than  the  pro- 
posed maTtmnTti  of  IJQO  untts.  and  I  quote: 
-We  question  the  effectiveness  of  any  at- 
tnnpt  to  co»trol  a  given  commcdlty.  when  as 
much  as  25  percent  at  the  production  of 
that  commodity  to  not  covered  by  tlie  pro- 
posed eontroi  program."  He  also  stated.  "We 
beUevc  that  Instaad  of  aditag  to  the  tax  bar- 
den  imder  condltkna  tbat  catoS  today,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  redtaw  it." 

Mr.  Bryant  Edwards,  president  of  the  TVsas 
and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers'  Association 
bad  thto  to  say:  I  quote  Mr.  Bdwanto — "We 
are  cppoacd  to  Seovtary  Biannan's  program 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  beef  cattle  and  ' — ' 
We  want  no  part  of  it." 

Mr.  Altiert  Ooss,  master  of  tlie 
Grange  made  these  observations 
subsidies— again  I  quote:  "They  (subsidies) 
tend  to  make  beggars  of  us.  Subsidies  would 
throw  agriraiture  Into  poUtics.  The  snmial 
would  nna  brto  tiMlloni,  and  thcra 
be  the  OBBBlaatS  toaessBity  to  beslcga 
to  ssaba  arns   stkorc   funds   were 

tor  paiasiHI      T*e  avalUbility  of 

funds,  and  their  extent,  would  inevitably  be- 
come campaign  issues.  Many  would  doubt- 
Ian  vote  for  the  candidates  prconlsfng  the 
Jvkiest  subsl<ttes.  Reckless  taxatloR  to  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  to  democracy." 


Tbe  qootationa  whkA  I  have  Ji«t  stated 
should  give  you  some  idea  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  agricultural  leaders  of  the  cotmtry. 
Secretary  Brannsn  has  stated  that  be  hopes 
to  Increase  the  cwisumptlon  at  farm  prod- 
ucts by  one-third.  However,  he  Ignores  the 
compilations  of  lito  own  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  which  indicate  that  p^ 
capita,  consmnptlen  of  food  bas  not  varied 
5  percent  in  the  36- year  period  for  wlilch  the 
Bureau  lias  aiatntalned  records.  Consump- 
tion will  IncriSns  anlj  as  the  population  in- 


Nov  here  to  one  final  quotation  from  tlic 
testimony  of  Mr.  Kline  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau:  "Tbe  proposal  would  place  a  ceUing 
on  opportunity  in  agriculture.  This,  in  turn, 
would  result  tn  penalizing  eUdency.  Food 
prices  eventually  would  reflect  thto  ineffi- 
ciency. We  view  any  limitation  as  danger- 
ous precedent — an  opening  wedge  which 
evcntoally  would  result  in  Government 
sopervtoed  and  stabilized  agricultural  pov- 
erty." 

Thanks  for  listening. 


Sols  Dismissed 
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Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  House  have  undoubtedly  noticed 
that  the  lawsuits  filed  against  roe  sev- 
eral years  ago.  amoimting  in  ail  to  $650.- 
000,  have  been  dismissed.  The  last  one 
for  $100,000  was  dismissed  a  few  dajrs 
ago. 

These  were  nothing  on  earth  but  Com- 
munist-inspired fake  lawsuits  filed  and 
prosectUed  for  the  purp<vse  of  intimidat- 
ioc  me,  and  preventing  me  from  doing 
my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  un-American  Activities. 

The  same  procedtire,  and  even  worse, 
was  used  to  persecute  Martin  Dies  out  of 
Confress.  because  he  had  the  courage 
and  the  patriotism  to  expose  these  com- 
munistic elemenU  thai  were  here  then, 
and  are  here  now.  plotting  the  overthrow 
of  this  Government. 

They  persecuted  Joe  Steams.  John 
CosteUo,  Fred  Busby,  and  every  other 
number  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  who  had  the  courage  to 
expose  their  treasonaUe  designs. 

This  gang  of  Reds,  composed  largely 
of  a  racial  minority,  has  a  gestapo.  called 
the  Antkfefamation  League,  that  is 
carrying  on  the  most  damnaWe  perse- 
cution of  white  gentiles  this  Nation  ever 
saw. 

They  have  a  file  on  every  white  gentile 
of  guy  pnmiinenre  whatsoever,  and  a 
system  of  persecotion  the  Hke  of  which 
has  not  been  witnessed  since  the  cmci- 
fizion. 

In  fact,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  the 
same  old  gan^  that  cofistituted  the  ftfth 
cohimn  of  the  crucifixion  more  than  1.900 
years  ago.  They  hounded  the  Saviour 
dortng  the  days  of  His  ministry  perse- 
cuted Him  to  His  ignominous  death,  de- 
rided Him  during  the  moments  of  His 
dying  agooy,  and  then  gambled  for  His 
garments  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  They 
have  been  for  1,900  years  trying  to  de- 


strtiy  Christianity  and  that  glorious  civ- 
ilization which  Christianity  bas  pro- 
dticed. 

They  are  behind  this  drive  to  wipe  out 
segregation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  force  Negroes  into  the  white  schoois, 
not  only  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
in  all  of  the  Southern  States. 

They  do  not  give  a  tinker's  dam  about 
the  Negro.  They  are  jiist  out  to  get 
their  loathsome  fingers  on  every  gov- 
emmcfit  in  the  world  and  to  force  them- 
selves into  places  where  they  are  not 
wanted. 

This  same  crowd  constitutes  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Enrope.  They  have 
been  responsible  for  the  murder  of  30.- 
OOe.OOO  Christians  in  Eiu-ope  during  the 
last  30  years. 

One  of  the  main  planks  in  their  pro- 
gram is  to  stir  race  trouble  throughout 
the  Southern  States.  They  tried  it  right 
after  the  last  war  and  Inrought  on  a  race 
riot  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
is  no  telling  the  number  of  Negroes,  as 
well  as  whites,  who  were  killed  here  in 
Washington  as  a  result  of  that  riot.  If 
they  bring  on  another  race  riot  with  the 
agitation  they  are  now  carrying  on,  the 
people  here  are  going  to  know  who  are 
behind  it. 

They  brought  on  a  race  riot  In  Chi- 
cago that  cost  the  lives  of  more  than 
2.000  Negroes.  They  brought  on  one  In 
East  St  Louis,  one  in  Springfield,  HI., 
and  in  several  of  the  Southern  States, 
with  the  same  kind  of  insidious  activ- 
ities they  are  carrying  on  today. 

They  were  behind  the  pcrsectition  of 
Gen.  George  S.  Patton,  the  greatest  naUi- 
tary  leader  this  country  has  seen  since 
the  War  Between  tiie  States. 

Because  General  Patton  was  in  line 
for  a  position  that  would  interfere  with 
their  progivm,  the  so-called  Antidefa- 
mation  League  dragged  out.  mapnified, 
and  distorted  a  story  about  Patton  hav- 
ing chastised  a  little  cowardly  malingerer 
for  hiding  otrt  among  wounded  men  in 
a  soldiers'  hospital,  and  smeared  htm 
from  one  end  of  this  cotmtry  to  the  other. 
They  put  Drew  Pearson  on  the  radio  to 
broadcast  the  smear  of  PattMi,  and  fol- 
lowed him  up  with  Walter  Winehell  and 
that  element  of  the  pTe.<5  that  Is  more 
interested  in  alien  ideologies  than  they 
are  in  American  institutions. 

That  persecution  so  disturbed  the  ad- 
ministration that  Pauon  was  removed 
from  his  position  when  he  was  on  a  drive 
of  victory  that  would  have  brought  the 
war  to  an  early  close. 

As  a  result,  they  slowed  down  that  vic- 
torious drive,  extended  the  war  possibly 
8  or  10  months,  and  cost  tbe  Uvea  of 
about  70,000  of  our  finest  men. 

When  I  fosmd  out  what  was  going  on, 
r  ted  the  drive  in  this  House  to  get  Pat- 
ton reinstated.  I  blasted  everything 
from  the  slime  mangers  of  the  an-  to  the 
subsidized  press,  with  the  result  that 
Patton  was  restored  to  his  command, 
took  his  army,  and  with  a  brilliance  seJ- 
dom  witnessed  in  all  military  history,  cut 
the  enemy  lines  to  pieces,  and  fought 
his  way  up  to  Berlin. 

But  when  the  enemy  raised  the  white 
flag  and  beckoned  Patton  and  his  army 
to  come  in  and  take  over,  certain  In- 
sidious influences  had  Patton   and  his 
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army  to  move  south  and  turned  the  vic- 
tory over  to  the  Communists  of  Russia. 

Today  this  Oovemmenl  is  spending 
untold  billions  of  dollars  allegedly  to 
flfhl  communism  in  Europe  while  It 
seems  to  run  rampant  here  at  home — 
with  the  encouragement  of  certain  in- 
dividuals in  high  official  positions. 

After  the  war  clos«>d.  General  Patton 
I  to  yiMt  Wasliington  and  while  here 
to  see  me  at  my  office.  I  am  told 
that  I  am  the  only  Member  of  either 
Hou*e  that  he  called  on.  He  said.  "I 
came  to  thank  you  for  defending  me 
when  I  was  on  the  battle  front  and  could 
not  defend  myself." 

I  said  'General  you  do  not  owe  me 
an>thing  compared  with  what  we  owe 
you  '•  I  said.  •'With  your  Uctic5  you  prob- 
ably saved  us  a  million  men." 

Although  the  war  wa*  over,  and  Gen- 
eral Patton.  with  all  of  this  persecution. 
had  established  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
military  records  in  all  history,  these  ene- 
mies nithin  our  gates  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing him  removed  from  his  command,  and 
continued  to  hound  him  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  death. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Recokd.  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  by  Mr.  Hal  Boyle,  en- 
titled 'Patton  Legend  Lives  as  Guide  to 
All  Who  Aspired  to  Leadership." 

It  reads  as  follows: 

PATTOic  Lasma  Ltna  as  Gutoe  to  Aix  Who 
Aanaz  to  LsAonsHiF 

(By  Hal  Boyle) 

(Ut.  Boyle  is  one  of  a  group  of  American 
newspaper  and  radio  correspondents  who  are 
rcTisitmg  the  battlefields  of  ©jntlnentsl 
Burape  ) 

Hamm,  Lusamtnng.  Jmxm  II. — There  is  a 
gniTe  here  big  enough  for  a  man.  but  too 
•maU  to  bold  a  legend. 

In  the  grave  Ues  Oen.  George  8.  Patton.  Jr. 
But  his  legend  reaches  across  the  miles  and 
yean  to  all  those  <rbo  aspUed  to  what  he 
lived  by  and  that  was  I— denhlp. 

They  didn't  bury  "Osorgle"  here,  they  Just 
pui  him  under  ground.  But  nobody  shoveled 
eartii  on  what  he  stoxi  for  nor  csn  anyone 
as  long  as  men  put  their  faith  In  Tslor. 

Perhaps  the  word  U  "glory  "  General  Pat- 
ton used  that  word  often.  He  liked  the 
sound  of  It  and  he  believed  in  It.  He  djdn't 
fight  the  system  under  which  mankind  has 
dwelled  In  worry  and  wonder  since  Cain 
klUed  Abel. 

TOOK  STSmC  AS  n  WAS 

Re  took  It  as  It  has  been  He  said  It  would 
probably  continue  and  .'le  believed  and  lived 
and  (Usd  In  that  belief  —that  man  Is  tmrn  to 
warfare  and  that  since  his  heritage  Is  ttrtig- 
glt.  thoas  who  struggle  with  the  firmest 
eoorage  are  the  pecple  who  face  Ufe  in  the 
finest  way. 

There  Is  probably  a  wisdom  above  war 
called  pe«u:e — the  world's  unknown  adven- 
ture. Wbsther  psaee  is  good  or  bsd  for  the 
lUMBsn  raes  has  never  been  fully  df termlned 
baeat—  always  since  tl:.e  Garden  of  Eden  this 
race,  facing  Ufe  with  more  vanity  than  the 
Insecu  but  with  fewer  legs,  has  expressed 
Its  frustratlotis  in  a  sterUe  pattern  of  weary 
vtolance. 

IB  IndiTidual  cases  these  outbreaks  are 
dasatfiad  aa  homicide,  a  kind  of  crime.  In 
tlM  cassa  Ot  nation  against  nation  there  Is 
tha  softer  word,  war.  a  kind  of  pollts  and 
coHsetivt  mtirder.  Undar  this  surprising 
moral  ordar  you  can  be  hangsd  for  itUllng  a 
man  you  bare  •  personal  grievance  against 
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courage  came  out  of  his  mouth 
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Btr  IDTCK. 


Mr.    Speaker,   while 

Metnber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

will  not  have  any  voice  in  the 

a  mendment,  or  rejection  of  the 

Atlahtic  Pact.  I  still  feel  it  a  duty 

as  a  representative  of  the 

call  public  attention  to  this 

*hlch  will  soon  come  before 

of   the   United   States   for 


of  this  pact  or  treaty  reads 


agree  that  an  armed  attack 
or  more  of  them  shall  be  con- 
attack    against    them   all;    and 


consequently  they  agree  that.  If  such  an 
armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them.  In  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  Individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense  recognized  by  article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  will  assist 
the  party  or  parties  so  atUcked  by  taking 
forthwith.  Individually,  and  In  concert  with 
the  other  parties,  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

Any  such  arned  attack  and  all  measures 
taken  as  a  result  therefore  shall  Immediately 
be  repored  to  the  Security  Council.  Such 
measures  shall  oe  terminated  when  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

I  think  this  language  is  very  plain.  It 
means  that  if  an  attack  is  made  on  any 
of  the  nations  signing  the  pact,  each  and 
every  other  nation,  so  signing,  will  im- 
mediately, and  quickly  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  attacked  nation  by  the  use 
of  force  to  restore  &nd  maintain  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  If  this  pact 
is  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  it  means  that  war  has  been  de- 
clared against  any  country  attacking,  be- 
fore an  actual  war  begins.  It  is.  in  other 
words,  a  predeclaration  of  war  that  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  alone. 

The  President  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  Nation,  and 
also  under  oath  to  support  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  This  pact,  when  ap- 
proved, is  a  law  to  guide  our  conduct. 
Trouble  starts,  and  the  President,  in  obe- 
dience to  this  law  calls  out  our  forces,  to 
unite  with  other  forces  to  put  down  the 
invasion.  We  are  then  at  war.  Congress 
has  not  declared  any  war.  Our  men  are 
again  on  the  battlefields  and  Congress 
is  called  on  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  Congress 
would  refuse  the  declaration  as  that 
would  be  merely  a  detail  to  carry  out 
after  the  war  started.  In  other  words, 
under  this  pact,  we  may  have  a  war 
without  any  further  declaration  than  the 
Senate  approval  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact. 

The  Constitution  places  In  Congress — 
l)oth  Houses  acting  jointly — the  power 
to  declare  war.  but  in  the  case  of  an  ap- 
proved North  Atlantic  Pact,  without 
amendments,  one  branch  of  Congress 
has  declared  war  while  the  other  House 
of  Congress  has  not  considered  the  mat- 
ter at  all.  Does  anyone  think  this  is  not 
unconstitutional? 

We  should  never  take  any  steps  that 
Involve  us  in  actual  war  without  fol- 
lowing the  Constitution. 

Another  thing  is  that  if  we  promise 
other  nations  to  fly  to  their  relief,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  do  so  and  redeem 
our  promise.  This  means  that  Just  as 
long  as  this  pact  remains  in  existence, 
this  country  must  maintain  a  powerful 
fighting  force  as  none  of  the  other  coun- 
tries who  have  signed  that  pact  are  able 
to  contribute  more  than  a  token  force. 
The  fighting  and  the  financing  will  fall 
upon  the  United  States.  If  this  situa- 
tion were  to  remain  for  a  year  or  two, 
we  could  stand  the  strain,  but  when  we 
contemplate  that  this  sftuation  remains 
as  long  as  the  pact  remains,  we  shall 
have  to  be  In  a  constJmt  state  of  supe- 
rior preparedness.    At  the  present  time. 
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50  cents  of  every  doUar  of  income  Is 
expended  on  national  defetise  and  aid 
to  others  in  their  defense.  How  long  can 
this  democracy  last  with  such  a  drain 
and  such  a  sacrifice  for  others?  Every 
country  must  realize  that  we  are  ca- 
pable of  defending  ourselves,  but  can 
we  not  keep  on  defending  others  imtil 
we  are  unable  to  defend  ourselves? 


A  Roral  E^tor  Speaks  on  Sodalba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KAWSAS 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  attempt 
to  socialize  this  covmtry.  We  hear  and 
read  about  the  tactics  that  the  propo- 
nents of  this  way  of  life  are  using.  The 
attempt  is  generally  made  by  the  back- 
door entrance.  The  forces  l>ehind  this 
bold  plan  to  change  our  way  of  life  In 
America  do  not  use  the  methods  they 
use  in  England.  In  America,  it  Is  the 
creeping,  sly  approach. 

I  recommend  the  following  editorial 
to  you  because  it  shows  what  socialism 
would  mean  to  all  the  small  towns  and 
villages  in  this  country: 
IFrom  the  Natoma  (Kana.)   Independent  of 
June  2.  1949] 
(By  Joseph  R.  Snyder,  editor) 
Would  socialism  contribute  or  take  away 
from  this  community?    What  would  become 
of  the  corner  grocery,  the  drug  store  In  the 
middle  of  the  block,  the  repairman,  the  doc- 
tors who  have  brought   most  of   the   com- 
munity babies  Into  the  world.  If  the  Ameri- 
can community  went  socislistlc?    The  trend 
is  in  that  direction. 

Much  of  the  advance  guard  of  socialism  is 
already  with  us — rent  control,  regimentation 
of  labor  by  unions.  Government  competition 
in  private  Indtistry,  ruch  as  the  manufactur- 
ing of  power  through  dams  under  the  guise 
of  flood  control.  And  it  Is  noUble  that  the 
President  s  recent  suggestion  that  Uncle  Sam 
enter  the  steel  business  did  not  raise  a  seri- 
ous outcry. 

But  we  are  concerned  with  ^he  "smaller 
picture,"  our  community;  Its  storekeepers, 
large  and  snuiH:  Its  professional  people, 
whose  InfJuence  through  sheer  numbers  has 
preserved  our  way  of  life  simply  because  they 
have  enjoyed  the  freedom  and  will  to  suj^ly 
us  with  our  needs  through  their  own  re- 
sourcefulness and  ambitions. 

In  the  era  which  we  have  called  the  free- 
en  teriwlse  system  the  storekeeper  has  been 
the  keeper  of  American  free  enterprise.  He 
haa  been  the  life  of  the  community's  march 
toward  progress.  He  has  been  a  man  of  Ideas 
and,  next  to  the  farmer,  the  most  chance- 
taking  gambler  in  the  world.  He  has  believed 
In  his  country  and  himself — and  tx)  him 
country  and  chance  taking  are  inseparable. 
But  what  happens  In  the  socialistic  pe- 
riod? 

In  the  socialism  era  this  storekeeper  be- 
comes a  mechanical  automaton  rather  than 
a  pulsating,  energetic,  hard-hitting  man  of 
affairs.    He  will  simply  carry  out  the  orders 


of   hU   government   and   Incentive   will   b« 
gone. 

Socialism  does  not  reckon  with  personality 
or  with  ideas.  lU  primary  allegiance  is  to 
the  socialistic  sUte  what  communism  Is  to 
a  single  party.  Both  rob  the  Individual  of 
initiative  because  he  has  nothing  to  plan 
and  work  for  but  the  government  Into  whose 
service  be  Is  automatically  pledged.  No 
longer  In  his  life— your  life— Is  that  Incen- 
tive which  for  the  past  173  years  hss  made 
his  coimtry  strong  and  self-reliant,  eager, 
and  unafraid.  No  longer  has  he — or  you — 
an  lndi\-idual  aim,  a  personal  goal,  because 
the  first  thing  that  Is  crucified  In  the  so- 
cialistic and  cmnmunlstlc  stste  Is  Individu- 
ality. 

When  the  people  become  the  slaves  to 
government  serving  the  desires  at  the  masses, 
we  have  a  welfare  state  or  socialism. 
Imagine  this  community  with  Its  business 
firms,  professional  people,  and  citizens  with- 
out ambition  and  a  Best  for  achievement  and 
you  ''a"  see  why  we  must  check  this  trend 
through  a  renewed  Interest  In  government 
affairs.  If  this  U  not  done — and  soon— we 
face  a  drab  existence  In  wtiere  there  Is  no 
real  future. 


A  Ecseftt,  Net  a  Bor4ea 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICMICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E8 

Thursday,  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  SHAi'ER  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  tc  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
News: 

LXABU-rrr  is  an  asskt 

What  amounted  to  a  defect  In  Herbert 
Hoover  as  President  Is  precisely  that  char- 
acteristic which  gives  a  special  value  to  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Commlaskm  on  Re- 
organization of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hoover  bad  been  President  hardly  a 
year  when  Walter  Uppnaim  In  a  Harper's 
article  entlUed  'The  Peculiar  Weakness  of 
Mr.  Hoover,"  pointed  out  his  inadequacy  as 
a  politician  and  coworker  with  politicians. 

He  lacked  entirely  the  political  sense  which 
was  his  succesaor'a  outstanding  gift,  and, 
being  almost  equally  devoid  of  partisan  feel- 
ing, be  was  a  constant  tbom  in  the  side  of 
the   falttful. 

He  was.  In  chart,  i>o  manipulator,  but  a 
fortlirlght  man. 

His  character  is  now  as  it  was  then,  and 
he  remains  to  character  vrhen  he  rebukes 
Republicans  for  trying  to  make  political  hay 
of  his  commission's  report. 

In  so  doing  they  miss  completely  the  point 
and  spirit  of  the  tmdertaklng;  That  it  be. 
as  Mr.  Hoover  says,  "objective  and  non- 
partisan." And  they  Invite  retaliation  from 
partisan  Democrats  whose  latent  cSstaste  for 
anything  bearing  the  Hoover  imprint  has 
been  kept  In  check  by  the  commission's  caic- 
tul  avoidance  of  anything  smacking  of  par- 
tisan interest. 

For  Mr.  Hoover  this  was  easy,  sixM^e  the  lack 
of  such  feeling  is  part  of  his  nature. 

He  never  understood  poUttciaTts,  Now  tt 
is  p<^l»t^«^1*Jna  wbo  are  unable  to  understand 
Hoover.  It  is  tbeir  "pecoiiar  weakness."  and 
one  that  can  do  Incalculable  damage  to  the 
country  if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  a  long- 
reo(«Biacd  and  aoreiy  ncaded  reform. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  MOBTH    CAtOUHA 

IN  THE  HOtXSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 
Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  la 
being  said  these  days  atxjut  the  housing 
program.  All  of  us  appreciate  the  part 
that  private  industry  has  done  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  the  American  people. 
Likewise,  if  we  are  honest  in  our  conten- 
tions we  must  admit  that  the  program  of 
housing  as  promoted  from  the  Washing- 
ton level  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  many,  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  throughout  the  coimtry. 

One  angle  of  the  Federal  housing  pro- 
gram which  has  come  in  for  what  I 
think  is  unjust  criticism  has  been  the 
contention  that  the  municipalities 
throughout  the  Nation  where  slums  have 
been  cleared  away  have  lost  much  in 
taxable  revenue.  The  membership,  I 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  interested  in 
having  first-hand  information  on  this 
tax  angle  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  that  appealed  in  the 
Wilmington  Morning  Star  of  June  10, 
1949,  concerning  two  slum-cleai^ance 
projects  In  the  city  of  Wilmington.  N.  C. 
An  unbiased  study  of  this  housing 
program  In  Wilmington  and  otherj 
throughout  the  country  will.  I  think, 
cancel  out  much  of  the  argtimcnt  that 
these  housing  projects  are  a  drain  on 
the  taxable  revenue  of  the  communities 
where  they  are  located.  Likewise  as  this 
editorial  points  out.  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  what  really  counts 
are  the  abundant  contributions  in  tlie 
elimination  of  crime,  promotion  of 
health,  morals,  and  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zenry." 

A  SEHEriT,  HOT  A   Bt'aOUf 

A  more  exact  public  understanding  of  the 
value  of  WUmingtcm's  slum-clearance  bous- 
ing sho'ild  come  cut  of  the  exchange  of 
views  of  Mr.  Richard  Shew,  president  of  the 
board  cf  realtors,  and  facts  uy  Mr.  Harry 
Solomon,  chairmen  of  the  commtsaiopers  ot 
the  housing  authority  here. 

The  Star  has  no  desire  to  further  a  con- 
troversy over  public  housing. 

Bat  it  does  beUeve  that  a  summarisation 
and  expression  of  opinion  on  what  has  been 
said  by  ;x7th  sides  is  to  order. 

The  airing  of  public  housing  *  relationship 
to  the  taxpayer  was  begun  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Shew,  in  his  official  capacity  aa 
head  of  the  realtors,  before  llie  county  com- 
missioners -tay  23.  He  proposed  to  them 
that  a  movement  be  instituted  to  make  slum- 
ciearanoe  projects  taxable  here.  He  sug- 
gested a  valuation  of  $2,000  for  each  of  the 
402  units  m  the  white  and  Negro  develop- 
ments. He  eatl-'iated  that  such  a  valuation 
would  bring  in  sapproximately  824,000  an- 
nually In  taxes  to  lighten  the  load  on  private 
property. 

Our  compliments  to  the  president  of  the 
realtors,  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
bard-working  leaders  the  local  board  lias 
had.  but  tt  is  impossfble  to  say  that  he  put 
first  tliingB  first  to  this  proposition. 

«Kirtly  after  the  housing  airthcwlty  was 
organiaed  in  1935  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  all  real  property  held  by  It  was  exempted 
CrofB  taxation  ar^  that  the  authority  is  a 
mimicipal  corp(»-ation.     Therefore,  to  levy  a 
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tax  on  lu  proJ«cU  would  require  enactment 
of  legislation  by  both  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  and  the  Congreaa.  Tha 
BiiulMfi  of  tiM  tormer  body  completed  their 
IMS  Maalon  weeks  ago  and  it  is  unlLkrly 
that  they  will  meet  again  until  1»&1.  As  to 
the  latter,  there  U  scant  poaatbUlty  that  It 
will  take  up  such  a  matter  any  time  aoon. 

It  seems  that  the  president  of  Wilmington's 
realtors  should  have  concentrated  on  resto- 
ration of  the  former  right  of  local  housing 
•utborltips  to  make  contributions  to  IochI 
governments  In  lieu  of  taxes.  This  was  done 
b^re  until  prohibited  by  the  1948  Oovern- 
■WBt  Corporation  Appropriation  Act.  Since 
ftot  time,  both  the  authority  and  city  otB- 
elals  hare*  opposed  that  act.  the  boualug 
iKiard  lotnc  so  far  as  to  reqtiest  that,  should 
CoBfTMS  remoTe  the  restriction  on  payments, 
tlMit  It  be  pernUtted  to  make  a  retroactive 
MM  for  IIHB. 

But  the  big  question  is:  Has  the  authority 
paid  its  wsy> 

We  are  conirineed— by  facta — that  the  an* 
•wer  is  an  emphatic  yea. 

Before  the  two  projeeu  were  built,  the 
taxes  on  their  tracts  amounted  to  only  91.600 
a  )e4r  And  when  the  authority  took  over 
the  site*  unpaid  back  tsxes  amutinted  to 
approxim«tely  $8,500.  which  it  paid. 

In  addition,  until  the  voluntary  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes  were  halted  by  national 
laglalatlon.  the  authority  had  paid  the  city 
and  county  governments  835.260.34. 

In  other  words,  the  local  governments  have 
neeired  843.750  because  these  two  slum- 
tiearaoee  projects  were  erected  whereas  had 
ttoey  not  been  built  the  amount  coming  la 
Iron  taxes  on  the  property  they  now  occupy 
would  bare  been  but  810,500 — had  the  taxes 
been  paid. 

iBeiead  of  being  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers, as  Mr.  Shew  charged,  slum  clearance 
has  actually  helped  financially  the  taxpayers 
of  the  City  and  county  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  authority  from  both 
the  '  mergency  war  housing  and  the  low- 
rent  projects,  tax  rates  would  be  much  larger 
than  tbev  are  today. 

When  the  two  projects  are  amortised  they 
will  become  the  property  of  the  city  of  Wil- 
They  will  make  a  return  not  only 
living  standards  here  but  will  pro- 
Tide  appruximalely  834.000  annually  In 
rents  This  is  about  810.000  a  year  more 
than  if  the  taxation  plans  Mr.  Shew  suggests 
were  effected. 

Instead  of  Mr.  Shews  attack  upon  slum 
clearance  here  damaging  the  program,  it  has 
actually  benefited  it  in  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  Us  numerous  favcH-able  features 
to  be  presented  again  for  public  examination 
and  appraisal.  This  Is  especially  true  as  to 
the  more  tangible  factors,  such  as  payment 
of  funds  In  lieu  of  taxes  and  the  fact  that 
the  city  will  eventually  own  the  two  de- 
Telopments.  Other  factors — and  they  have 
been  found  by  the  North  Carolina  Legislature 
and  courts  to  exist  most  prominently — are 
abundant  contributions  in  the  elimination  of 
crime  and  promotion  of  health,  morals,  and 
welfare  of  the  citirenry. 

If  Mr.  Shews  precipitation  of  a  contest  over 
public  housing  was  prompted  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeaoclatlon  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  as 
Mr.  Boloion  charged  in  his  statement  to 
ctty  ecnincll  Wednesday,  then  the  score  of 
the  game  should  read  something  like  this: 

*  R.  H.  E. 

Aaaoclattrn  of  Real  Estate  Boards..  0     0     1 
Wllmuistoa  Housing  Authority 110 

Meanwhile,  the  president  of  the  WUmlz^- 
ton  Board  of  Realtors  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  proponents  of  slum  clearance  for  his  ac- 
tion In  giving  them  another  chance  to  state 
publicly  its  adrantagea.  both  from  stand- 
point of  money  In  the  Public  Treasury  and 
otherwise.  That,  we  know,  u  not  what  he 
intended  to  do.  But  that,  we  also  know.  U 
what  hapreued. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Ihurxday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanlfnou.s  consent  to  have  In.serted 
In  the  Ap  >endlx  of  the  Rkcoro  an  address 
entitled  Economy,"  which  I  delivered 
over  radl}  station  KSL  June  8.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress wai  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  48  follows: 

ICONOMT 

a  month  the  Senate  has  been  dls- 

one  subject.     Varkms  Senators 

many  things  and  anyone  who  lis- 

think   that   many  subjects  were 

*d   about.     But   in   reality   there 

one   theme.     That    theme  hinges 

I  word  "economy." 

of    Democratic    Senators    Joined 

most  of  the  Republicans  in  at- 

o  make  an  issue  out  of  our  chang- 

conditions.     One  thing  all  of 

economists  are  united  on  is 

on  a  verge  of  change.    A  change 

or  for  the  worse  no  one  dare 

could  get  a  reduction  In  prices 

rely  be  better  for  those  who  buy. 

reduction  In  prices  causes  business 

that  is  another  question.     All 

by  those  driving  for  "economy" 

good.     It  is  all  Jiut  as  patent  as 

I^oolidge's.  "They  hired  the  money, 

when   we   talked  of   Europe's 

after  the  First  World  War. 

et  has  seen  the  real  picture  of  our 

I  cannot  paint  It  completely  In 

ninutes  I  have,  but  I  want  to  show 

of  our  American  economy  that  has 

mentioned  In  connection  with  this 

1  noney-snvini;  scheme.     It  is  purely 

one.     Business  Is  not  wholly 

b^ause  it  thinks  of  other  factors 

Our  Government  has  nev- 

because  it  Is  a  "government 

by  the  people."  and  people  are 

ant*  for  that  reason  the  human 

large  in  our  national  economy. 

built  upon  efficiency.     Probably 

been  more  efficient  If  only  half 

>een  born,  or  more  efficient  If  twice 

been  born.    Efficiency  must  be 

In  relation  to  general  objectives. 

"s  general  objective?     Why  are 
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that  man  never  learns  from  ex- 

1  ecause   each    generation    gives   us 

gfoup  of  men   and   that   therefore 

seems  to  have  to  make  the 

of     past    generations.      That,    of 

1  lot  wholly  true  any  more  than  the 

that  history  repeats  Itself  Is  true. 

no  real  repetitions  In  history  be- 

actors  are  always  different.     Nev- 

ilstory  does  have  Its  lessons. 

the  last  thing  these  proponents 

are  thinking  about  Is  this  thing 

called  efficiency  or  economy.    I  will 

There  are  nearly  4.000,000  varlou.s 

I  )uslnesa   concerns   in   the   United 

ing  all  of  the  way  from  General 

to  a  shoe-shlnlng  parlor.    There 

2.000,000   other   entities   that 

such  as  the  Federal,  State,  and 

ts.      police      departments. 

so  forth.    There  is  not  a  single 

6.000.000  concerns  that  cannot 

at  least  one  employee.     Congress 

ibout  boiling  the  fat  out  of  Civil 


dom 
probal  ily 
p«<ple 
govirnment 

and 
these 


Service.  Everyone  knows  that  If  they  start 
the  process  the  fat  will  be  more  tightly  en- 
trenched than  ever.  Just  the  same  with  all 
business  which  attempts  to  reuuce  never  fire 
the  ones  who  should  be  fired  because  ot 
sentimental   reasons. 

If  all  of  the  6,000,000  employing  powers 
decide  to  get  along  with  one  or  two  less 
employees  we  will  have  unemployment  in 
staggering  proportions.  We  would  have 
2.000,000  more  unemployed  than  we  had  in 
1930  which  marked  the  )>eginning  of  the 
unemployment  effects  of  the  greatest  depres- 
sion the  world  ever  saw.  Little  things  *ead 
to  big  things  and  I  wish  we  could  be  thought- 
ful about  end  results.  The  causes  of  all  of 
our  national  panics  and  depre:it»ions  have 
been  different:  sometimes  the  aftermath  of 
war;  sometimes  overspeculatlon  In  land; 
sometimes  overextension  of  railroads;  some- 
times, as  in  1939,  overspeculation  In  the 
stock  cxchattge;  and  sometimes  overproduc- 
tion causes  recessions.  Oenerally  speaking, 
In  all  of  our  past  economic  troubles,  unem- 
ployment was  a  secondary  factor.  Now  we 
have  the  chance  to  create  a  greater  depres- 
sion than  the  one  In  the  thirties  and  start 
It  as  an  unemployment  depression  and  we 
can  do  It  by  Just  simply  removing  the  senti- 
mental aspects  of  out  daily  economic  life. 
Do  you  want  that  to  happen?  It  Is  going 
to  happen  If  these  men  who  are  persisting 
In  attempting  to  arbitrarily  cut  our  appro- 
priation bills  and  the  budget  figures  so  that 
unemployment  will  be  forced.  What  If  all 
of  the  States  do  it?  What  If  all  of  the  cities 
do  it?  What  If  industry  does  It?  They 
did  it  in  1931  and  1032. 

The  blggr..t  forest  fire  I  ever  saw  In  Utah 
was  caused  by  a  man  who  thoughtlessly 
threw  his  cigarette  from  an  automobile  to 
some  dry  grass.  A  short  time  ago  the  whole 
country  extended  Its  sympathy  to  a  baby 
girl  who  fell  down  a  pipe  and  lost  Its  life. 
Hundreds  of  people  tried  to  save  the  child 
and  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  dirt  were 
removed  in  this  effort.  The  child's  life 
could  have  been  saved  and  all  of  the  energy 
which  was  expended  saved  also,  when  sym- 
pathy gripped  the  hearts  of  neighbors,  If 
someone  had  been  thoughtful  enough  to 
have  covered  the  open  pipe.  We  used  to 
read  as  kiddles  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  because  the 
man  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  guard- 
ing the  President  left  his  station  so  that  he 
could  see  the  play  a  little  better.  I  wish 
that  the  homely  statesofianshlp  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  could  become  our  guiding  star  and 
that  his  "stitch  In  time  saves  nine"  might 
be  used  more  often. 

Why  do  I  say  all  of  this?  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Republican  Party  and  their 
Southern  allies  these  so-called  economy 
forces  are  reviving  the  very  technique  used 
by  our  Congress  after  the  depression  of  1929 
started. 

In  the  State  of  Utah  alone,  where  the  un- 
employment figure  Is  already  over  the  ten- 
thousand  mark,  an  arbitrary  10-percent  cut 
In  all  Federal  budgets  would  mean  that 
nearly  1.800  more  would  be  added  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Can  Industry 
absorb  these  people?  According  to  the 
March  25  Issue  of  the  United  States  News 
and  World  Report  steel  and  automobile  pro- 
duction Is  still  at  a  high  peak,  but  the  total 
output  of  Industry  Is  down  2  percent.  Total 
personal  Income  Is  dov.n  0.1  percent.  Wages 
and  salaries  are  down  1.4  percent,  while  all 
personal  Income  Is  at  high.  The  wage  earn- 
er Is  already  the  hardest  hit  by  this  down- 
ward trend.  Unemployment  throughout  the 
country  Is  at  a  postwar  high— 3,400.000 
One  of  the  hardest  fighters  for  this  arbitrary 
10-percent  cut  In  Federal  appropriations  an- 
nounced that  he  wants  500,000  fewer  Federal 
workers.  That  would  boost  our  unemploy- 
ment   to   3,9C0,000.     All    of    these    proposed 
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puts  hinge  around  the  word  economy.  But 
win  this  kind  of  economy  bring  about  a 
healthy  state  of  the  Union  If  it  results  In 
8.900.000  unemployed  American  citizens? 

This  Is  not  an  essay  against  efficiency  and 
economy.  No  one  wants  waste  any  place 
In  our  economic  structure.  It  is  merely  a 
dlECUEslon  of  our  economic  life  as  It  stands. 
I  cannot  remove  from  my  memory  the  fact 
that  Mu&scllnl.  Hitler.  Tojo,  Lenin,  and 
Stalin  all  talked  about  efficiency.  Some  of 
ihcm  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  must 
remove  entirely  from  Government  thinking 
the  human  processes  or  human  factor.  One 
gentle  soul  no  mad  at  Russia  the  other  night 
remarked  that  we  will  not  have  peace  in  the 
world  until  we  kill  fifteen  or  sUteen  million 
RuMians.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  If  we 
followed  that  logic  our  problem  would  only 
be  Intensified.  Cain  thought  be  would  be 
free  If  he  got  rid  of  Abel.  Cain's  real  prob- 
lem came  after  he  killed  Abel  Tet.  think 
of  the  efficiency  of  100  atomic  bombs. 

It  Is  strangs  that  at  a  time  when  the 
world  Is  thinking  and  acting  along  humani- 
tarian lines,  probably  more  so  than  it  has 
ever  acted  before,  that  along  comet  tbaae 
persons  who  want  to  nullify  all  of  the  ftxJd 
we  ars  tryhtg  to  do  In  the  world  by  restoring 
and  establishing  law  and  freedom,  by  st- 
tempting  in  the  name  of  economy  the  very 
thing  which  will  destroy  happy  living  In 
cur  own  country.  An  arbitrary,  uniform 
■lash  aeroae  the  board  can  brtng  disaster 
to  oi  all. 

TiMre  are  other  ways  of  creating  eflUrlent 
operation  In  government.  But  those  con- 
structive moves  take  time  and  are  the  hard- 
est fights  we  have  in  Congress.  I  started 
working  on  the  unification  of  the  armed 
services  while  I  was  chairman  of  tbc  Military 
Affairs  Committee  beck  in  1944.  Only  In 
this  session  of  Congress  have  we  passed  a 
bin  that  is  workable. 

If  I  have  not  made  myself  plain,  please  let 
me  become  openly  politically  minded  and 
say  that  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  what 
Senator  Btto  and  his  Democratic  colleagues 
on  our  side  or  the  aisle  and  what  Taft  and 
his  Republican  colleagues  are  trying  to  do 
to  the  economic  life  of  our  country.  I  have 
seen  enough  of  depressions  and  wars  In  my 
lifetime.  I  would  hate  to  live  over  again  the 
years  from  1929  to  1935  and  see  repeated  that 
stifferlng  from  unemployment.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  to  live  through  another  world 
war. 


Ftftieth  Anniversary  of  Mundc  (Ib^-) 
MorakLg  Star 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF  unaaMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  take  this  opportunty  to 
note  the  recent  fiftieth  publishing  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  central  Indiana. 

Having  issued  its  first  edition  on  a 
Monday  in  1899.  the  Muncie  Momlfig 
Star  fittingly  commemorated  its  golden 
anniversary  by  providing  its  readers  a 
special  edition  of  108  pages  on  Sunday, 
May  29.  1949. 

On  that  occasion.  I  am  sure.  Star  read- 
ers shared  the  newspaper's  happiness  as 
ecpresscd  by  its  president  and  editor, 
Bugene  C.  Pulliam : 


Any  person  or  any  institution  that  has 
reached  a  fiftieth  milestone  and  is  still  going 
at  full  vigor  has  cause  to  do  a  bit  of  re- 
joicing. 

Aside  from  Its  impressive  size  and 
quality,  the  Star's  fiftieth  anniversary 
edition  carried  the  greetings  of  numer- 
ous notables,  including  President  Tru- 
man and  Vice  President  Barkley.  The 
sentiments  of  those  who  comprehend  the 
importance  of  a  free  press  were  ably  set 
forth  by  two  Cabinet  members,  whom  I 
wish  to  quote. 

In  his  congratulatory  message  to  the 
Star.  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  ob- 
served that  the  life  and  strength  of  our 
democracy  depend  upon  a  well -Informed 
citizenry. 

BUnlUurly  Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice 
Tobln  declared : 

fteedom  of  the  prees  Is  a  heritage  of  otir 
Amwleaa  tfemoeraey.  It  was  enbodied  In 
the  OoMUttttlon  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
pte?ailrtl  down  through  the  yeers  and  It  is 
my  flrm  conviction  that  we  will  never  know 
anything  but  a  free  prec i  in  this  country. 

A  newspaper  such  as  the  Muncie  Star,  de- 
voted for  so  many  years  to  the  objective  of 
accomplishing  greater  good  for  the  greater 
number  in  the  conununity  Is  symbolle  of  the 
Impertaoce  the  press  plays  in  the  dally  life 
of  the  people  it  serves. 

For  ItMlf  and  Its  associates  of  the  ad- 
vertlslnc.  printing,  business,  and  circu- 
lation departments,  the  Star  staff  under 
the  guidance  of  Managing  Editor  John 
O.  Ferris  editorialized  on  A  Day  of  Pride. 
In  conclusion  that  editorial  gave  the  es- 
sential meaning  of  the  newspapers  anni- 
versary: 

Today  we  look  beck  and  we  look  forward. 
We  see  50  years  of  service  and  accomplish- 
ment and  we  hope  for  ancther  half  century 
of  service.  We  ejrptKt  to  carry  on  the  job 
that  has  been  so  well  done  for  a  half  cen- 
tury; we  hope  to  do  an  even  better  Job  and 
we  are  aware  this  must  be  dene  every  day  tn 
the  year.  We  will  continue  to  take  our  re- 
sponsibilities seriously  and  It  shall  be  otir 
pollcy  to  produce  a  good  newspaper  and 
serve  our  field  today,  touioriow.  the  next  50 
years. 


Federal  Grab  o(  Coastal  Lands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOinsiANA 

»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting two  editorials  from  New  Orleans 
newspapers  relating  to  the  proposed 
Federal  grab  of  the  coastal  lands  ad- 
jacent to  Louisiana  which  axe  owned  by 
the  State  and  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  trying  to  ustirp  for  its 
usage. 

As  so  adequately  pointed  out  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Fitzpatrlck,  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States,  this  fight  is  not  just  an 
oil  fight,  it  embraces  far  more  than  that 
erroneous  impression. 

In  the  second  editorial  which  I  call  to 
your  attention  which  appeared  in  the 
morning  contemporary  of  the  New  Or- 
leans States,  the  Times-Picayune,  the 


method  being  used  by  Secretary  Krug 
and  Attorney  General  Oark  to  confuse 
the  issue  is  exposed. 

The  first  editorial,  Tidelands:  Not  Just 
an  Oil  Fight,  is  from  the  editorial  page 
of  the  New  Orleans  States;  and  the  sec- 
ond editorial.  Divide  To  Conquer,  is  from 
the  editorial  page  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune : 

(Prom  the  Kew  Orlcaru  (La.)  SUtesI 

TIDSLJiWDe:    KOT    JUST    AM    OH.    ncHT 

The  States  that  are  flghtlng  the  tidelands 
steal  ought  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  their 
stoter  SUtes  tbe  Inherent  danger  In  the  pro- 
posed compromise  by  wblch  the  Federal  Oa9» 
emment  would  give  a  quitclaim  on  inland 
water*  to  the  States  but  would  take  over 
Jurisdiction  of  ogshore  «M^rwjiaf«MPts. 

The  reason  lor  the  eanprOMlM  •••»  to  a 
bui  backed  toy  Isswfry  of  the  Istarlor  Krug 
and  Defense  Secretary  Lout*  JoImmm  Is  to 
split  opposition  to  the  Federal  tital anils  grab 
toy  sailsfytng  inland  SUtes  that  the  Oov« 
emoMat  does  not  intend  to  claim  tbeu-  river 
bottoms,  toeys.  harbors,  and  river 
U  these  inland  SUtes  are  luilcd  by 
premise,  and  their  ISMilan 
lUtives  support  tiu 
they  win  again  be  selling  their 
bIrUMleht  for  a  mess  ol  pottage. 

If  they  allow  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
dissuade  Ihem  from  the  hght  to  reuin  what 
U  rightfully  th«  rcHpooalbUtty  and  property 
ot  otlsfsr  OUtea.  can  they  expect  the  ««•• 
Imn-fc-  8Ut«  Dot  U  quit  the  field  in  sooas 
futwe  battle  against  eentraJlaed  govem- 
ment? 

For  that  Is  what  It  ail  comes  down  to  bf 
realistic  aaalyals.  If  they  aUow  themselrM 
to  be  bought  off.  they  are  glvmg  up  more 
than  they  will  retain  In  this  one  skirmish. 
They  wUl  have  acquiesced  in  a  further  dtato* 
inutlon  uf  tbe  rlghu  of  States  amoog 
them  themselves— end  an  Increase  o*  Fed- 
eral btueaucracy  and  power. 

In  a  learned  essay  on  the  loss  of  power  by 
States  and  local  gcvernments  Donald  A. 
Kepncr.  assistant  professor  of  the  University 
of  Louisville,  has  written : 

"The  States  have  lost  powen  bcccuae  they 
have  encoivaeed  ratbo:  than  realeUd  the 
InUrferenee  of  Federal  agencies  in  local  «f- 
fairs." 

Mr.  Kepner  may  have  added  that  even 
when  encouragement  was  lacking.  In  many 
Instances,  there  was  soaanolence;  cur  rlghta 
were  encroached  upon  and  stolen  away  while 
the  States  were  sound  asleep.  And.  as  In 
the  present  attempt,  they  were  bcugbt  from 
some  of  them. 

Loui^ana.  Tfexas.  and  California  are  lead- 
ing the  fight  for  tidelands  oil  rlghU  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  several  SUtes.  These  Sut«3 
are  most  Interested  because  they  are  the 
major  oU-prcduclng  States  on  the  littoral. 
But  other  SUtes  with  coast  Unes  are  Maine. 
New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts.  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island.  New  York.  Delaware.  Mary- 
land. Virginia.  North  Caroltaa.  South  Caro- 
lina. Georgia.  Florida.  Alabama.  Misstesippl, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  All  of  them  are 
Interested,  or  should  be.  For  If  the  Govern- 
ment cau  assume  powers  over  tidelands.  for 
oU.  isn't  it  by  tbe  ssune  measure  granted 
powers  for  everything  else  In  ot  over  those 
sam£  tidelands? 

By  what  reasoning  can  Pennfiylvania,  New 
Tork.  Ohio,  Michigan.  Indiana.  Ellnols.  Wis- 
consin, and  MlnnesoU  feel  sectire  In  what 
rights  they  may  now  have  to  police,  or  Ux. 
or  regulate  their  shores,  washed  by  the  we- 
tcia  ol  the  Gr^t  Lakes,  If  they  support  this 
proposal? 

Finally,  if  any  SUte  agrees  to  this  proposi- 
tion. It  Is  only  agreeing  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  give  It  rights  which  are  In- 
herently Its  own.  And  If  It  agrees  that  a 
FMeral  Government  can  give  it  tuch  rights. 
It  ts  a!so  agreeing  that  a  Federal  Government 
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can  take  those  rights  awaj  any  time  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  do  so. 

(From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  1 

CTvioe  TO  coNQtrn 

Interior  Secretary  Krug  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  presented  Congress  Tuesday  with 
a  brand-new  tidelands  bUl.  As  summarized 
in  Washington  press  dispatches,  the  new 
measure  proposes  in  effect  to  cunQne  the 
Federal  conflscation  to  the  coastal  States  and 
renounce  Federal  claim  to  like  confiscatory 
powers  In  the  fresh-water  Commonwealths. 
In  eflfect.  It  would  concede  and  confirm  to  one 
State  group  the  practically  Identical  rights 
taken  away  from  another  State  group. 

The  several  States  have  enjoyed,  up  to  this 
time,  equal  rights  In  these  matters  under  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  proposal  to  divide 
them  and  destroy  thst  constitutional  equal- 
ity of  rights  will  Impress  many  Americans 
as  cockeyed.  But  there  Is  method  in  Its 
cockeyedness. 

With  one  or  possibly  two  exceptions,  the 
States  through  their  governors  and  attor- 
neys general  stand  united  In  the  common 
defense  against  the  Federal  attack  delivered 
by  the  tidelands  grab  If  that  defensive 
unity  can  be  broken  by  the  Krug-Clark  divi- 
sion of  the  48  Into  nonHght  and  conceded- 
right  groups.  Congreaamen  from  the  favored 
States  may  be  persuaded  to  vote  away  the 
rights  of  the  State  group  for  which  the 
Federal  administration  Is  gunning  at  this 
moment.  Once  that  were  accomplished  the 
others  could  be  dealt  with  later  If  and  when, 
for  example,  oil  Is  discovered  under  the  bot- 
toms of  the  Great  Lakes  or  other  fresh-water 
lakes,  or  the  Federal  authorities  plan  other 
encroachments  upon  State  rights  In  other 
nelds. 

The  Krug-Clark  bill.  If  accurately  sum- 
marized In  dispatches,  bases  upon  the  ancient 
and  cynical  maxim:  "Divide  to  conquer." 
Once  the  solid  front  of  the  States  in  defense 
of  rlghu  enjoyed,  exercised,  and  judicially 
afBtmed  for  more  than  a  century  were  broken 
and  the  principle  of  equality  of  State  rights 
dastroyed,  the  drive  for  ftirther  Federal  seiz- 
ures and  expansions  of  power  would  be  given 
greater  leverage  and  Impetus. 

This  Is  so  obvlovis  that  the  State  represent- 
atives composing  the  National  Congress 
should  hold  their  common-defense  line  sol- 
idljr  against  the  dlvlde-to-conquer  strategy 
•ad  lend  back  the  Krug-Clark  tidelands  bill 
defeated  to  Its  collaborators. 
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Welfare  Board  of  Henry  County,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  xmiANk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV1C3 

Monday,  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
from  Dr.  W.  U.  Kennedy,  of  New  Castle. 
Ind..  In  which  he  sets  forth  the  reasons 
why  the  Welfare  Board  of  Henry  County 
has  not  been  able  to  function  eco- 
nomically or  efBclently.  Dr.  Kennedy 
has  served  as  president  of  the  board  for 
many  years  and  has  an  excellent  under- 
standing of  the  problems. 

Mat  21,  1M9. 
•tats  Boabd  or  PuaLic  Wsltasx, 

Indianapolis,  tnd. 
OzNTixxrN:  Four  of  the  present  members 
of  the  Henry  County  Board  of  Public  Welfsrs 
h.-v%  served  continuously  since  the  appolnt- 
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made  by  the  Judge  of  the  Henry 
Ciurt  shortly  after  the  welfare  act 
by  the  general  assembly  in  1936. 
ved  then,  as  we  believe  now,  that 
assembly  intended  that  county 
boards  should  exercise  considerable 
3ver  the  welfare  program  in  Its  own 
It  should  determine  who  was 
assistance  under  the  law,  and,  if 
much  assistance  each  recipient 
based  upon  the  peculiar  situa- 
own  county. 
botird  has  been  willing  to  make  rea- 
pi  ovislon  for  the  various  items  of  the 
for  requirements  which  have  been 
by  the  State  board  to  be  essen- 
reasonable  subsistence  compatible 
and  health, 
the  years,  this  bocurd  has  seen  the 
i^urpatlon  of  its  authority  by  the 
Board  and  the  State  depart- 
c  welfare,  until  it  appears  that 
boards  now  have  no  other  func- 
the  selection  of  a  county  welfare 
fibm  a  list  prepared  by  another  agen- 
ac  ting  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  ac- 
he county  and  State  welfare  de- 


requlT  sme 


consider  a!  ion 
welfare,  b  it 
any  effort 
ther  encn  >ach 
By  direction 
County. 

Vert 


procedi 


ure  suggested  by  the  State  De- 
in  the  setting  up  of  a  standards 
nts  in  the  county,  has  changed 
prfx:edure  of  good  Judgment  and  rea- 
into  a  complicated  mathemati- 
statlstlcal    procedure    which    has 
led  to  take  into  consideration  the 
personnel   of   the   county    depart- 
now   engaged   In   carrying   heavy 
Evidently  whoever  is  responsible 
ure  and  content  of  the  sug- 
stindards   has  only   one  purpose   in 
that  is  the  setting  up  in  every 
Indiana  a  standard  of  living  for 
de^ndent  children  families  which  is 
la  enjoyed  by  the  family  of  the 
working  man  or  woman  with  a  like 
children.    Such  a  prccedvire  when 
generally  known,  will  be  bitterly 
the  public  in  any  community, 
botu-d  believes  that  a  grave  and  last- 
can  be  done  to  the  children  of 
y    when   such   family    is   provided 
r^thing  It  needs  In  the  matter  of 
shelter,   etc.,    without    such 
required  to  make  some  effort  to 
Experience  has  shown  that  the 
and  successful  men  and  women 
munlty  are  those  who,  as  chll- 
had  the  Incentive,  through  neces- 
h^lping  to  make  their  own  way. 
b<iard   hopes   that   its   views   as   ez- 
hrreln  will  receive  the  sympathetic 
of  the  State  board  of  public 
It  will  offer  vigorous  objection  to 
on  the  part  of  any  agency  to  fur- 
upon  its  statutory  authority. 
of  the  Welfare  Board  of  Henry 


ty 


clothing, 
being 


ccmr 


r  truly  yours. 

W.  U.  KzNNOT,  M  D  . 

President. 


Gradu  ition  of  Indians  at  Cass  Lake 
Hifh  School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H4N.  FRED  MARSHALL 


IN  THE 


or  MINNESOTA 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13,  1949 

Mr.    MARSHALL.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would   lilie  to  call  to  the  attention  of 


Memt>ers 
Grant  Ut 
occasion 


a  recent  editorial  by  Mr. 
ey.  of  Cass  Lake.  Minn.,  on  the 
}f  graduation  exercises  in  his 


community.  I  think  his  editorial  re- 
garding the  position  of  Indians  in  Cass 
Lake  is  a  most  remarkable  statement  of 
the  basic  principles  of  race  relations.  As 
a  veteran  editor  he  knows  of  what  he  is 
speaking  and  his  words  are  a  fitting 
tribute  to  all  of  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity, particularly  to  his  Indian  friends 
and  neighbors: 

SO    WHAT? 

Someone  remarked  that  the  Cass  Lake 
Times  should  make  a  special  mention  that 
six  Indians  are  graduating  tonight  from  the 
Cass  Lake  High  School,  and  there  are  many 
who  will  be  disappointed  that  we  did  not  take 
advantage  of  this  publicity. 

To  a  man  who  has  spent  50  years  among 
these  so-called  Indians.  It  would  be  like  call- 
ing attention  that  six  Swedes  or  six  Norwe- 
gians graduated.  We  have  watched  Indians 
graduate  from  Cass  Lake  High  School  for 
30  years,  and  every  year  we  have  been 
roundly  criticized  for  not  calling  attention  to 
the  claim  that  some  boy  or  some  girl  "was 
the  first  full-blooded  Indian  to  graduate  from 
Cass  Lake  High  School."  It  would  make  a 
good  story,  but  it  Just  wouldn't  be  so.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  no  full-blooded  In- 
dians. In  the  second  place,  Indians  have 
been  graduating  from  our  high  school  for 
30  years — many  with  honors. 

And  what  makes  It  so  wonderful  for  an 
Indian  to  graduate?  What  makes  anyone 
think  that  the  Indian  cannot  be  as  good  a 
student,  if  not  better,  than  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Nordic,  Slavic,  or  the  Finnish?  The  Amerin- 
dians were  a  great  p>eople.  They  had  many 
great  leaders.  They  gave  to  the  world  the 
greatest  food  crop  of  all  history— corn.  They 
gave  the  world  the  potato  and  tobacco.  The 
Indian  had  a  communal  democracy  and  a 
planned  economy  long  before  the  New  Deal 
was  formulated.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  of  which  the  Indian  may  well  be 
proud.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  a  village 
such  as  Cass  Lake,  where  one-third  of  the 
population  is  of  Indian  blood,  that  there  are 
six  Indians  in  the  graduating  class. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  of  a  tendency 
to  emphasize  the  outmoded  European  idea 
of  the  red  man:  Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  whose 
untutored  mind. 

We,  In  the  north  woods,  have  become  so 
used  to  seeing  Indians  in  responsible  places, 
that  when  anyone  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact,  we  naturally  say:  "So  what?"  same  as 
we  would  say  If  anyone  would  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  man  was  Irish. 

There  is  no  racial  prejudice  in  Cass  Lake, 
as  far  as  the  Indian.  What  prejudice  there 
is,  is  a  healthy  personal  prejudice,  held  by 
both  whites  and  Indians.  It  has  been  a 
healthy  contempt  of  people  who  do  not  try 
to  be  decent;  It  makes  no  difference  what 
may  be  their  race.  A  man  Is  a  man.  and  a 
woman  is  a  woman  in  Cass  Lake  when  they 
conform  to  the  code  of  a  civilized  community, 
nationality  notwithstanding. 

There  are  men  and  women  in  Cass  Lake, 
whose  ancestors,  in  their  dragon -prowed 
ships,  spread  terror  from  Ultima  Thule  to 
the  Sicilies.  So  what?  There  are  Cass 
Lakers,  whose  forefathers  conquered  with 
William  the  Norman.  So  what?  There  are 
men  and  women  who  are  Sons  or  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  So  what? 
There  are  men  and  women  in  Cass  Lake, 
whose  great  grandfathers  discovered  the 
water  roads  and  used  them  before  history  was 
written.  So  what?  There  are  Indians  In 
whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  the  noble 
Wah-we-yay-cum-lg,  Waub-O-Jeeg  and  Na- 
Sho-Tah,  as  brilliant  leaders  of  men  as  his- 
tory records.  But,  again,  so  what?  Every 
man  and  every  woman,  whether  they  be  of 
Nordic.  Gaelic.  Latin.  Slavic,  or  Indian 
descent,  must  take  their  place  either  In  the 
up-building  or  the  destruction  of  their 
coun'ry.  It  Is  not  what  your  forefathers 
did.     What  wUl  you  do? 
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When  an  Indian  gets  Into  trouble,  we  do 
not  mention  his  race,  as  many  newspapers 
do,  nor  do  we  think  it  Is  necetsary  to  men- 
tion his  or  her  race  when  they  do  something 
outstanding,  as  many  of  them  do. 


EcoDonuc  Disaster  Is  Ahead  Unless  the 
Light  of  Reason  Goides  Our  Policies 
Betli  at  Home  and  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  icwA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  slowly  but 
surely,  as  some  of  us  have  warned  since 
the  opening  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
an  economic  strait- Jacket  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  people  of  this  country. 

In  our  haste  to  do  good  In  almost 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world,  our 
foreign  commitments  are  leading  us  into 
free-trade  agreements  which  can  only 
mean  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living 
in  this  coimtry.  It  follows  that  any  low- 
er irg  of  the  American  standard  of  living 
means  le5s  tax  revenue,  greater  deficits 
and  steadily  increasing  debt. 

A  recent  radio  broadcast,  in  which  I 
participated  with  Mr.  Edward  Wimmer. 
vice  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  points  up  the 
views  held  by  a  great  many  with  respect 
to  foreign  and  domestic  policies.  The 
t>roadcast  follows: 

Mr.  Wnairoi.  This  week,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  speaking  to  you  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  where  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  to  our  Nation-wide  audience  an  In- 
terview with  the  Honorable  H.  R.  Gaoes,  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Third  District 
of  the  State  of  Icwa. 

If  you  have  been  a  regular  or  periodic  lis- 
tener to  these  weekly  talks  and  interviews 
sponsored  by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  or  If  you  are  acquainted 
In  some  other  way  with  the  activities  and 
objectives  of  the  federation,  you  know  that 
our  paramount  interest  is  the  preservation 
of  the  American  system  of  free,  competitive, 
Independent  enterprise,  in  aU  fields,  and  at 
all  levels  of  trade  and  commerce  After  task- 
ing to  Congressman  Gaoes,  I  am  sure  that 
his  interests  lie  in  this  same  direction. 

Althotigh  our  interview  with  the  Congress- 
man wUl  be  In  keeping  with  our  general 
theme,  we  are  going  to  lock  into  the  prob- 
lems being  created  on  a  swiftly  growing 
scale  by  the  Impjort  into  our  country  of  for- 
eign goods,  which  we  are  convinced  is  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  threat  of  imemp'.cyment 
and  the  possible  liquidation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Independent  businesses.  I  dlsciisBed 
this  danger  In  a  recent  broadcast  and  now 
Congressman  Geom  is  going  to  throw  some 
more  light  en  the  subject. 

Congressman,  you  have  expressed  yourself 
quite  freely  as  someone  who  believes  that 
we  must  move  quickly  if  out  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  free  government  is  to  survive 
the  rising  tides  of  socialism  and  commu- 
nism now  spreading  throughout  the  world 
and  taking  root  in  our  own  country. 

Last  evening  I  spoke  at  a  Joint  ttanquct  of 
the  Institutes  of  Technical  Schools  and  the 
Home  Study  Council,  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel.  One  of  the  things  I  tried  to  bring  out 
as  strong  as  I  could  is  the  complacency  and 
Indifference  of  fo  many  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  In  cur  coxmuy  todcy.     You 


know  and  I  know  that  the  averace  business 
and  professional  man,  even  in  these  critical 
days.  Is  little  different  than  the  German  who 
sat  In  his  be^  garden  and  laughed  at  the 
cartoons  of  the  little  paperhanger  who  would 
some  day  hang  them.  It  was  the  same  way 
with  the  British  enterpriser.  No  one  could 
make  him  see  that  socialism  could  ever  come 
to  Britain,  but  all  of  a  siidden,  they  had  It. 
Congressman,  do  you  think  that  we  are 
right  when  we  ssy  that  the  group  that  needs 
to  be  aroused  mere  than  any  other  segment 
of  our  economy,  are  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional men? 

Congressman  Gross.  I-lrst  of  all,  Mr.  Wim- 
mer, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  on  this  program.  I  have  heard 
your  broadcasts  many  times  and  I  have  great 
admiration  for  your  ability  and  the  work  you 
are  doing.  Let  me  say  that  we  do  face  a 
very  serious  situation  in  this  country  from 
the  standpoint  of  encroachment  of  social- 
ism, and  you  have  very  substantial  support 
in  the  statements  which  you  have  Ju£t  mcde. 
I  should  like  at  this  time  to  quote  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston,  who  is  no  stranger  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  He  is  a  fcrmer  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Usten  to  what  he  says: 

"European  businessmen  must  bear  the 
lion's  share  of  the  blame  for  socialism's  sweep 
over  Europe.  There  were  other  reasons,  of 
course,  but  my  repeated  visits  over  there  con- 
vinced me  that  capitalism  went  under  in 
Europe,  not  becaiise  capitalism  as  a  syttem 
failed,  but  because  European  businessmen 
faUed  capitalism. 

"When  British  voters  kicked  out  the  Con- 
servatives and  put  In  the  Socialists,  3  l-j  years 
ago,  they  were  not  choosing  between  free 
enterprise  and  socialism.  They  didn't  have 
any  choice.  Free  enterprise  as  we  know  it, 
didn't  exist  In  Britain.  The  voters  had  to 
make  a  choice  between  monopoly  and  cartels 
versus  nationalization.  It  was  a  Hobson'a 
choice  and  the  people  choae  socialism. 
Monopoly  has  been  the  great  curse  of  Brit- 
ish industry  for  generations,  like  upper -crust 
titles,  the  principle  of  It  was  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  It  permeated  every 
phase  of  Industry." 

Mr.  WiMMXB.  I  am  glad  you  used  Eric 
Johnston's  statements  to  declare  your  own 
views.  I  do  the  same  thing  often,  because 
I  have  found  that  it  takes  the  warnings  of 
o  tstanding  busineaamen  to  give  credence 
to  what  a  commentator,  economist,  educator, 
or  other  person  may  say.  even  though  said 
person  may  be  far  better  Informed.  Busi- 
nessmen are  so  ready  to  brand  the  warnings 
at  thoee  who  can  read  the  handwriting  on 
the  waU,  as  crystal  ball  gazing,  pessimism  or 
a  false  prophesy  of  doom.  Recently.  I  have 
detected  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
business  and  professional  men,  which  is  a 
very  encouraging  sign. 

The  things  that  I  want  to  dlscuas  with  you, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  audience,  are  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  our  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments I  wish  you  would  touch  on  some  of 
these  dangers,  or  weaknesses  which  you  men- 
tioned to  me  earlier  In  the  day. 

Congressman.  Gaoss.  Well,  you  know.  Mr. 
Wimmer.  It  was  the  line  broadcast  which  you 
recently  made  on  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments that  catised  me  to  write  to  you  and 
which  resulted  In  this  lnt«^lew. 

I  came  to  this  Congress  believing  that  I 
could  and  would  support  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreemenU  but  when  this  subject 
r^mm  up  in  Congress.  I  voted  against  exten- 
sion of  these  agreements.  I  voted  against 
extension  because  I  am  convinced  that  If  the 
present  policy  is  continued,  it  will  break  the 
backs  of  labor,  business,  and  agriculture. 

We  can  get  at  this  thing  In  the  best  poe- 
lible  way  by  quoting  from  a  statement  by 
Cuiigiwwnun  Woooacvr,  of  Michigan,  which 
he  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoose  during 
debate  on  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
This  IS  what  Mr.  WoooatTiT  sald: 


"Bssentlally   what  the  President   and   his 
leaders  in  the  Congress  are  asking  us  to  do 
is  to  rubber  stamp  one-man   Authority   to 
negotiate  and  consilmmate  treaties  with  oth- 
er nations  respecting  the  raising  or  lowering 
of    tariff   rates   on    goods   shipped    In    frotn 
abroad.     The  President,  and  the   President 
alone,  would  be  given  the  power  of  deter- 
mine  how   much   goods   shall   be   Imported 
Into  this  country;  the  amount  of  the  tar- 
iff the  Importers  will   pay  and  the  extent 
to  which  these  cheap  Imports  will  compete 
with  American  goods  In  American  markets. 
"Abuse   of   this   power,   wittingly   or   un- 
wittingly, could  destroy  much  of  American 
Industry   and   cause   widespread   unemploy- 
ment among  our  workers.    I  submit  that  no 
one    man    should    possess    such    unlimited 
power." 

So  you  see  what  we  have  done  and  are 
doing  In  these  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
Is,  In  effect,  to  abrc^ate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Certainly  we  abdicated 
from  the  power  which  the  Constitution  gives 
the  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  trade.  We 
have  now  essentially  given  this  power  to  the 
President  and  the  State  Department,  with 
virtually  no  check  at  all  upon  what  is  done 
In  the  matter  of  'oreign  trade  relations. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  too,  that  this 
whole  thing  Is  tied  Irrevocably  to  the  ECA, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Marshall  plan.  In 
all  too  many  cases.  In  our  lavlshment  of 
money  upon  foreign  countries  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  we  have  permitted  use  of 
these  funds  to  purchase  supplies  from  for- 
eign countries  which  were  available  and  in 
surplus  quantities  in  the  United  States. 

Under  past  performances  of  reciprocal 
trade  we  have,  for  Instance,  Imported  shirts 
from  Haiti  with  the  cuffs  and  the  collars 
detached,  therefore  not  a  complete  article, 
and  as  such  they  escape  duty  and  are  acid 
In  competition  to  American  labor. 

We  have  imported  shoes  from  Caechoslo- 
vakia  with  the  heels  oil.  These  shoes  come 
Into  this  country,  the  heels  are  nailed  on, 
and  another  product  is  sold  in  competition 
with  the  products  of  American  worker*. 

Ti3e  Swiss  made  a  watch  movement  that 
could  be  delivered  to  this  covmtry  and  sold 
for  appn-oximately  $8.  It  costs  from  tl5  to 
(18  to  produce  the  same  movement  in  this 
country. 

American  manufacttrrers  arni  workers  can- 
not compete  with  such  conditions  unless 
standards  of  living  in  this  country  are  re- 
duced accordingly.  I  well  remember  that  in 
your  recent  broadcast,  you  brought  out  the 
fact  that  we  imported  hundreds  of  mUUons 
of  pounds  of  fats  and  oils  Into  this  country 
during  the  past  year,  at  a  time  when  we  had 
a  tremeiKious  surplus,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  lard  market  was  being  broken  from  28 
to  11  cents  a  pound.  So  we  piled  surplus 
upon  surplus.  Instead  of  those  fats  and  oils 
going  to  the  hungry  people  of  foreign  lands 
where  they  were  needed,  we  brought  them 
into  the  United  States  and  proceeded  to  fur- 
ther demoralii.e  our  markets.  This  sort  of 
program  cannot  and  wiU  not  work. 

Mr.  WiMMsa.  In  other  words,  we  supplied 
the  money  needed  to  produce  the  foreign  fats 
and  oUs;  put  up  more  of  our  money  to  pur- 
chase some,  and  in  the  process  knocked  the 
props  cut  from  under  American  farmer*.' 
IwainieEsmen  and  workers. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
manufacturer  cf  willow  baskets.  The  poor 
fellow  related  how  he  had  been  In  this  busi- 
ness far  26  years;  foreign-made  baskets  were 
being  sold  50  percent  below  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  brokera  who  were  seUlng 
h\m  supplies  were  also  brokers  for  the  for- 
eign baskets. 

Congressman  Gaose.  The  answer  to  all  of 
this,  in  my  opinion.  Is  that  we  must  have 
a  tariff  differential  representing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  In  for- 
eign countries  and  our  own  ccst  of  produc- 
tion.   Either  that  or  we  exploit  the  people 
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with  whom  we  deal  In  foreign  countrlM.  or 
they  exploit  us. 

Mr.  WiMMXs.  Very  true.  Just  a  short  tlm« 
ago  I  was  in  Masaachusetta  and  the  entire 
taztUe  Industry  seenu  to  be  near  coUapae  In 
that  Stau  aa  a  result  of  British  woolen 
worsteds  coming  in  here  far  below  our  cost 
of  production.  Something  will  have  to  be 
done  about  this  whole  situation. 

Congnsiman.  there  is  one  thing  in  which 
we  are  very  interested,  and  that  is  a  bill  to 
separate  manufacturer  ownership  or  opera- 
tion of  retail  outlets,  patterned  somewhat 
after  the  consent  decree  entered  Into  by  the 
big  meat  packers  several  years  ago.  Mr. 
OeorfS  Burger,  our  Washington  representa- 
tPn.  who  is  with  us  here  In  the  studio  to- 
day, has  testified  on  this  legislation  and 
worked  for  It  over  a  i>erlod  of  years.  His 
rubber-tires  bill,  designated  to  achieve  this 
end  In  the  tire  Industry.  Is  known  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  Do  you  believe.  Con- 
gressman, that  such  legislation  should  be 
adopted? 

CoQgnasman  Gaoss.  I  certainly  do.  Mr. 
WlmnMf.  We  must  have  something  of  that 
nature  to  protect  independent  business, 
which  Is.  In  my  opinion,  along  with  the  in- 
dependent fanner,  the  backbone  of  this  Na- 
tion. We've  got  to  protect  both  If  we  are  to 
retain  our  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  WiMMXx.  I  am  glad  you  recognize  this 
truth.  Congressman.  You  hall  from  the 
greatest  aerlcultural  State  in  the  Union,  and 
the  Independent  f  Jrmers  of  Iowa  have  made 
It  the  greatest  agricultural  State.  Just  as 
the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  thousands  of 
independent  businessmen  built  up  the  early 
Industries  of  your  State.  Iowa  needs  more 
of  these  Independent  enterprisers  If  It  Is  to 
remain  a  great  State,  and  that  goes  for  the 
rest  of  these  United  States. 

This  concludes  our  Interview.  Congress- 
man Oaoas.  and  I  hope,  and  I  am  sure,  our 
audience  will  be  looking  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  again  In  the  near  future. 


Federal  Aid  to  Educatioa 


Compulsory  Medical  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  CXDLE  of  Kansas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rzcoio.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion 
PRTSictAN  VrrauKs  or  Wotro  Wxa  n. 

Washington.  D.  C  .  June  4.  1949. 

At  the  annual  bualness  meeting  of  the 
Physldsn  Veterans  of  World  War  H.  on  May 
ao,  1949.  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously approved: 

•Whereas  we  have  served  under  a  regime 
of  regtroented  medical  care  and  found  It  to 
be  Ideal  for  combat  wartime  conditions  but 
totally  inadequate  and  too  demoralizing  for 
both  patient  and  doctor  In  peacetime  con- 
ditions: Be  It  so 

•Retolved.  That  we.  the  Physician  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  do  hereby  declare  ourselves 
eompletelv  opposed  to  any  form  of  compul- 
aorjr  medical  msinrance  care  and  are  specifi- 
cally opposed  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  as  expressed  In  S.  5." 

O.  BDTWOOO  HtTNTSS,  M.  D.. 

Prtsident. 
CHASi-Ea  P  Rtlakd.  M.  D.. 

Vice  President. 
EucxNX  J.  McDonald.  M.  D.. 
leerstary-rreaJMryr,  Phjfaicuxn   Vet- 
IM.  World   War  U. 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  B  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mmday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  HA|IVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e:iltend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter 
from  Ralph  Teetor.  of  Hagerstown,  Ind. 
Mr.  Teetot  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  td  the  problem  of  Federal  aid 
to  education,  as  the  letter  evinces. 

I  PiarBCT  CacLi  Corp., 

Hagerstown,  Ind.,  June  9.  1949. 
Hon.  Ralph  Hahvtt, 

House    ')fflce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Repi  tESENTATivi  Harvit:  I  have  been 
keenly  Interested  In  the  congressional  dis- 
cussion anc  reports  on  committee  hearings 
on  the  Fee  eral  ald-to-educatlon  proposals. 
The  12  year  1 1  spent  as  a  member  of  the  local 
school  boa"d  acquainted  me  with  many 
school  administration  and  education  prob- 
lems. Thla  experience  naturally  has  re- 
sulted In  niy  Interest  and  concern  over  de- 
velopments in  our  educational  system. 

After  studying  the  provisions  of  S.  248, 
passed  by  1he  Senate,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  Is  a  t  ctter  method  to  give  aid  to  edu- 
cation than  is  provided  in  that  bill.  I  won- 
der what  y(  u  and  your  colleagues  feel  about 
the  reactloi  of  the  people  In  many  States 
which  are  n  a  situation  similar  to  that  of 
Indiana?  That  position  is  one  in  which  the 
return  to  tl  e  educational  system  of  the  State 
would  be  substantially  less  than  the  taxes 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  ald- 
to-educatio  a  plan.  Indiana  is  generally  a 
little  above  average  In  education  standards 
and  would  have  to  contribute  more  than  It 
would  be  allocated  under  the  plan. 

It  Is  true  that  there  is  not  enough  money 
spent  for  education  purposes  in  any  State. 
All  need  more.  But  Federal  Government 
partlclpatlc  n  as  proposed  Is  not  going  to 
make  mor(  money  available  more  easily. 
The  mone;  must  come  from  exactly  the 
same  souro  it  does  now — from  all  the  people. 

It  appealed  to  me  that  the  Senate  plan 
would  not  eflfect  an  over-all  Improvement. 
S.  246  simp  y  takes  from  Indiana  money  that 
could  be  used  to  Improve  our  schools  and 
passes  It  al  )ng  to  other  States'  schools  with 
lower  standards.  This  would  only  serve  to 
equalize  ed  icatlon  standards  throughout  the 
country  rather  than  Improve  the  general 
standard. 

Furthermore,  the  $300,000,000  which  has 
been  propoied  Is  only  the  smallest  fraction 
of  what  is  needed.  Amounts  of  $5  to  $39 
per  pupU  ;  ter  year  will  not  make  possible 
minimum  itandards  throughout  the  Nation. 
Don't  you  igree  with  me,  then,  that  S.  246 
only  establishes  the  precedent  for  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverniment  to  asstime  responsibility  for 
setting  miilmum  standards  of  education 
rather  thsji  actually  making  an  improve- 
ment? 

I  am  concerned  also  about  this  precedent 
the  Federal-ald-to-educatlon  bill  sets  and 
the  trend  li  perpetuates.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  with  financial  strings  go  politi- 
cal influen(  es  and  ideologies.  Even  though 
there  may  be  no  Intention  on  the  part  of 
those  establishing  the  plan  to  inject  such 
influence  Into  the  educational  system,  you 
must  agree  that  It  offers  the  opportunity  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  use  It  in  the  future. 
Certainly  our  educational  standards  and  sys- 
tem would  only  stand  to  suffer  from  such 
Influences 


The  Federal  Government  can  encourage 
higher  educational  standards  without  assum- 
ing control.  Don't  you  believe  that  some  of 
the  siiggested  plans  In  which  the  States 
wovild  retain  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  In- 
come taxes  collected  from  their  citizens  In 
proportion  to  their  need  for  education  aid 
would  accomplish  that?  Such  plans  would 
leave  the  control  at  the  local  and  State  level 
which  I  believe  is  extremely  Important. 

In  addition  to  this  advantage,  such  a  plan 
would  provide  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
tax  dollar  for  direct  application  to  the 
schools.  Administration  of  such  funds 
would  be  far  more  economical  than  if  it  were 
necessary  for  them  to  be  handled  through  a 
Federal  bureau  and  readmlnlstered  back 
again  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

I  iiope  the  House  will  consider  establish- 
ing a  much  more  desirable  plan  for  aid  to 
education  than  Is  provided  in  S.  246  or  H.  R. 
400  and  that  the  Senate  would  concur  on 
such  a  change  In  the  program. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  R.  Tutor,  President. 


The  Patriotic  Women's  Groops  Speak 
Against  Federal  Aid  to  Education 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  there  is  one  organization  that  I  believe 
throughout  its  history  has  never  wavered 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  fundamental 
Americanism  and  our  way  of  life,  It  is  the 
DAR — Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. There  are  many  other  out- 
standing women's  organizations  who 
zealously  guard  our  age-old  funda- 
mentals. These  fine  patriotic  women'! 
organizations  have  made  a  most  im- 
portant discovery  that  many  other  pres- 
sure-group organizations  have  not  made. 
It  Is  simply  this — we  can't  solve  our 
modern  problems  by  putting  on  rose  tint- 
ed spectacles  of  a  dream  world. 

These  great  patriotic  organizations 
such  as  the  DAR  know  full  well  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution  are  the  anchor  of  our  Re- 
public and  that  we  can't  deviate  from 
their  principles.  In  every  generation 
there  must  be  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals who  will  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  enemies  of  our  American  Republic. 

Many  forces  are  at  work  in  America 
to  try  and  control  American  education. 

I  recommend  to  your  attention  the 
statement  given  below  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Patriotic  Women's  Group  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  June  1,  1949: 

TESTIMONT  ON  BXHALT  Or  NATIONAL  SOCirrr, 
DAnCHTXRS  OP  THI  AMXSICAN  RXVOLtmON, 
NATIONAL  SOCUTT  Or  NXW   ENGLAND  WOMEN, 

NATIONAL  socnrrr,  women  descendants  or 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  HONORABLE  ARTILLERT  COM- 
PANT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Madalen  Dlngley  Leetch 
(Mrs.  Wm.  D.).  Today  I  represent  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  National  Society  of  New  Eng- 
land Women,  and  the  Women  Descendants  of 
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the  Ancle  n*  and  Honorable  ArtiUery  Company 
(of  Boston  1634 )  and  the  American  Coalition 
of  85  participating  societies.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serre  as  chairman  of  resolutions  for 
the  Twenty-third  Women's  Patriotic  Confer- 
ence on  National  Defense  which  is  composed 
of  35  participating  organizations  and  more 
than  2,C00.CO0  women.  Each  of  these  organi- 
zations adopted  resolutions  opposing  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  also  opposing  the  sub- 
versive indoctrinaUon  of  young  and  old  by 
left-wing  educators,  texttxwks,  ard  national 
study  magarines.  Copies  of  resolutions  sub- 
mitted herewith. 

These  women  are  the  descendants  of  the 
founders  and  patriots  of  this  country  whose 
battle  cry,  •"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,"  is  their  appeal  to  arms. 

The  dominant  motive  of  the  founders  was 
to  esUblish  a  society  where  individual  liber- 
ties should  be  forever  secure.  These  patriotic 
women  are  alarmed  that  already  socialism, 
proclaimed  by  the  Communist  manifesto  It- 
self to  be  the  "pocket  edition"  of  Commu- 
nism, has  Invaded  our  Constitutional  Repub- 
lic and  caused  Mr.  Bevln.  England's  Prime 
Minister,  to  predict  that  America,  like  Britain, 
Is  going  socialistic. 

If  nationalization  ever  becomes  the  normal 
method  of  American  life,  it  wlU  be  too  late 
to  do  anything  against  it.  because  govern- 
ment wUl  then  have  usurped  the  status  of 
master  of  the  people,  instead  of  their  servant. 
The  oppressed  British  people  know  thtetoday 
too  well  and  too  late,  as  do  also  the  French 
people  and  many  others.  Every  well-ground- 
ed American  knows  that  the  objection  to  na- 
tionalization Is  a  matter  of  principle  rather 
than  of  degree.  Fundamental  Americanism 
'  requires  that  the  individual  be  free  to  direct 
his  own  life. 

Federal  paternalism  toward  otir  free,  Inde- 
pendent States  Is  inherent  in  Federal  aid  to 
education.  It  Is  a  reversal  of  the  American 
principle  which  rests  upon  the  personal  Ini- 
tiative of  the  Individual,  of  the  local  com- 
munity, and  of  the  separate  States  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

The  real  meaning  of  education,  from  the 
American  viewpoint,  is  clearly  set  forth  In 
the  Oregon  school  cases  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  (268  U.  8.  510)  rendered  in  1925, 
and  which  was  unanimous.  The  Supreme 
Court  said: 

"No  question  Is  raised  concerning  the  pow- 
er of  the  State  reasonably  to  regulate  all 
schools,  to  Inspect,  supervise,  and  examine 
them,  their  teachers  and  pupils;  to  require 
that  all  children  of  iwoper  age  attend  come 
school,  that  teachers  shall  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  patriotic  dlspositlan,  that  cer- 
tain studies  plainly  essential  to  good  clti- 
senship  must  be  taught,  and  that  nothing 
be  taught  which  is  manifestly  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare." 

The  Cotirt  then  expounded  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  liberty  in  the  American  R«- 
pubUc,  as  follows: 

"As  often  heretofore  pointed  out,  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  may  not  be 
abridged  by  legislation  which  has  no  rea- 
sonable relation  to  some  purpose  within  the 
competency  of  the  State.  The  fundamenUl 
theory  of  liberty  upon  which  all  govern- 
ments in  this  Union  repose  excludes  any  gen- 
end  power  of  the  State  to  standardize  Its 
children  by  forcing  them  to  accept  instruc- 
tion from  public  teachers  only.  The  child 
Is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the  State:  those 
who  nurture  him  and  direct  his  destiny 
have  the  right,  coupled  with  the  high  duty, 
to  raccgnlge  and  prep«re  him  for  additional 
obligations." 

No  one  having  an  American  mind  can  pos- 
sibly disagree  with  this  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion which  states  fundamental  American 
principles. 

In  1943  Senatw  Tatt  In  a  Dilncfflty  report 
on  Federal  aid  to  education  said: 


"This  proposal  to  to  fact  the  beginning 
of  a  revolutionary  change  in  one  of  our  most 
fundamenUl  Government  activities.  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  give  away  Federal  funds 
to  the  SUtes  with  no  Federal  control  over 
the  spending  of  funds.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  retain 
control  over  the  expenditures  and  to  dic- 
tate them,  then  it  means  Federal  control  of 
education,  an  alternative  equally  obnoxloxis. 
There  Is  no  middle  ground." 

Nothing  about  these  truths  have  changed. 
Only  Senator  Tatt  has  changed.  Patriotic 
women  reject  Senator  Tatt  s  comprcmlte 
with  truth.  Federal  aid  to  education,  which 
means  stUl  further  extension  of  the  subsidy 
process  to  usurp  additional  Federal  power, 
is  stUl  "obnoxious." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  In  Wickard  v. 
Filbum  (317  D.  S.  HI.  Nov.  9,  1942),  that  It 
is  a  natural  and  lawlul  thing  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  supervise  that  which  It  subsidlsss. 
Gsneral  Eisenhower,  now  president  of 
Columbia  University,  takes  the  view  that 
"The  Federal  Oovenunent  has  no  right  to 
take  tax  money  out  of  our  pockets  and  then 
give  it  back  to  us  without  some  form  of 
supervision"  (October  16.  1918  >. 

S.  246  and  H.  R  4643  require  reports  be 
m£.de  by  the  States  to  the  Commistioner  of 
Education.  Supervisory  power  is  inherent 
in  this  proposal. 

Is  It  not  a  dangerous  experiment  to  give 
Federal  aid  to  ecucatlon  equally  to  all  the 
48  States  and  Territories  which  might  secure 
the  votes  necessary  to  pass  this  legislation, 
but  which  wculd  place  them  all  under  the 
same  political  control?  If  thla  Is  not  the 
purpose,  why  Is  It  done? 

Patriotic  women  are  deeply  concerned 
further  with  the  taxing  away  of  liberty  In 
behalf  of  greater  spending,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  Unless  the  trend  of  taxation 
Is  reversed,  income  and  inheritance  taxes  at 
the  present  rates  will  destroy  not  only  sur- 
plus wealth,  both  principal  and  income,  but 
also  the  whole  American  system.  Karl  Marx 
realized  this  when  he  wrote  the  Communist 
Manifesto  a  himdred  years  ago,  setting  down 
abolition  of  private  property  and  calling  for 
"heavy  progressive  or  grEduated  Income  tax," 
a:;  all-lmpcMrtant  Communist  devices. 

If  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Federal  tax  take  Is 
so  great  that  the  States  can  no  longer  sup- 
port their  own  schools,  the  obvious  remedy 
is  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  cut  down  the 
Federal  take.  Instead  of  increasing  It.  Sin- 
cere Federal  aid  would  be  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment taxing  and  spending. 

Senator  Williams  and  others  have  pointed 
out  that  during  the  period  1936-48  the  States 
have  aotually  Improved  their  financial  po- 
sition. He  said  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
March  29.  1949: 

"Federal  aid  to  the  public  schools  of  Amer- 
ica Is  not  desirable  and  It  is  not  necessary. 
The  debt  of  the  Federal  Government  is  over 
•350.000.000.000.  The  debt  of  all  the  46 
States  added  together.  Is  about  $2,500,000,030. 
The  debt  of  the  Federal  Government  is  there- 
fore 100  times  as  mufch  as  the  total  debt  of 
all  the  States  combined.  •  •  •  There  Is 
not  a  single  one  of  the  48  which  has  not  re- 
duced Its  debt  since  1940  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  Increased  State  contributions  to 
public  schools,  •  •  •  The  naUonal  av- 
erage of  salaries  paid  publlc-8cho<ri  teachers 
has  increased  86  percent  In  the  past  8  years. 
The  average  salary  was  •1,270  8  years  ago. 
Today  it  is  •2.362.  •  •  •  They  have  in- 
creased 156  percent  in  Mississippi:  150  per- 
cent In  Alabama:  and  187  percent  In  Ar- 
kansas." 

The  May  1949  CouncU  of  State  Govern- 
ments* report  called  the  "4«  State  School  Sys- 
tems." indicates  that  »2,440  was  the  median 
averse  salary  for  teachers  for  the  school 
year  1947-48. 

The  National  Education  Association  itself, 
through   Its   Journal   of   March    1949   states 


that  salaries  for  teachers  have  gone  up  from 
an  averuge  of  •1.846  to  an  esUmated  (2.750 
In  the  last  4  years.  Thte  is  an  increase  ol 
60  percent. 

Senators  Taft,  Walsh.  Wherry,  and  Ball, 
when  making  a  minority  report  on  S  637  In 
1943  state  that  "The  entire  proposal  (Federal 
aid  to  education )  Is  placed  before  us  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Uachers  and  other  edu- 
cational interests." 

The  orindpal  registered  lobbyist  for  Psd- 
eral  aid  to  education  U  the  huge  National 
Education  Association,  made  up  of  innumer- 
able departments,  commlttesf,  commissions, 
and  divUlons.  Of  these  the  American  As- 
soclaUon  of  School  Administrators  and  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
DevelojKnent  and  other  members  wUl  direct 
the  spending  of  svjch  Federal  aid  within  tlia 
States. 

"Education  for  the  New  America."  was  de- 
scribed by  William  E  Givens.  executtve  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Education  KmotlMMm 
In  a  report  of  that  title  before  the  old  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  as  long  ago  as 
1934.  Mr.  Oivens  In  making  his  report  said: 
"in  our  fragile  interdependent  society  the 
credit  agencies,  the  basic  Indtistrlee.  and 
utilities  cannot  be  centrally  planned  and 
operated  under  private  ownership.  Hence, 
they  (the  teachers)  will  Join  In  creating  a 
swift  Nation-wide  campaign  of  adult  educa- 
tion which  will  support  President  Roosevelt 
in  taking  over  and  operating  them  at  fnll 
capacity  as  a  unified  national  system  In  the 
Interests  of  the  people. " 

Education  for  the  "New  America"  has  been 
going  on  ever  since.  These  educators,  who 
wUl  spend  the  Federal-aid  funds,  qmn- 
sored  the  National  Education  Asscciatlon's 
textbooks  known  as  the  "Building  America 
Series."  These  textbooks  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  California  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  who.  after  making  a 
study  of  them,  reported  their  firdlngs  in  a 
pamphlet  '"ntitled  "The  Betrayal  of  Amer- 
ica." They  took  their  complaint  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature.  After  extensive  hearings 
before  the  California  senate  committee  on 
education  on  complaint  of  the  Sans  ctf  ths 
American  Revolution  against  the  State  e<Iu« 
cation  authorities,  during  which  50  author* 
o'  Building  America  series  were  shown  to  bs 
members  of  118  alleged  Communist -front  or- 
ganizations, the  senate  committee  reported: 
"The  committee  finds  the  Building  Amer« 
lea  books  to  be  unfit  for  use  In  otir  schools.' 
(P.  19.  third  report,  senate  investigating 
committee  on  education,  California  l^lsla- 
turf,  1948.) 

The  California  Assembly  bill  No.  973  to 
appropriate  State  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
free  textbooks  for  the  elementary  schools. 
Included  the  cost  of  Building  America,  •ITS,- 
632.  After  debate,  the  following  amendment 
was  adopted  and  affirmed  In  similar  language 
in  all  the  textbook  appropriations  cf  the 
1947  California  Legislature:  •Provided,  hew- 
ever,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may 
be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  any  textbook 
or  supplement  thereto  which  is  In  any  way 
a  part  erf  the  Building  America  series  or  a 
duplication  thereof  whether  known  by  that 
nsme  or  any  other  name." 

Although  the  California  Legislature  finds 
those  textbooks  •'unfit"  for  use.  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who 
wUl  direct  the  spending  of  Federal-aid  ftmds 
for  the  State,  thinks  highly  oT  them  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Education  Association's 
Jotimal  for  May  1948.  The  State  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  In  his  report 
supporting  the  textbooks,  said  that  "This  pro- 
gram" Is  expected  to  "condition  much  of  the 
thinking  of  <mr  youth." 

A  State  may  deny  use  of  its  funds  for 
unQt  purposes  of  education,  but  might  not 
be  able  to  prevent  the  perversion  cf  "tm- 
controUed"  Federal  slrt  in  the  hands  of  edu- 
cators. 
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tto*  New  Yotlt  Journal  American  of  April 
3t.  1M0.  in  an  KUtortal.  '  Tbc  Ffm  Textbook' 
Pwll."  aays.  "And  into  the  claMroom  haa 
come  a  kind  of  textbook  which  consckentlovu 
•ad  patriotic  parenu  would  not  chooae  for 
taelr  children  •  •  •  thouaands  of  Amer- 
ican children  are  being  auiiaptttioualy  in- 
doctrtnatad  into  varioua  dcfrocs  cf  Marx- 
lam.  eoUcctlviam.  •oclallam.  and  communiam. 
•  •  •  The  Employers  Aasocutlon  of  Chi- 
cago has  dared  to  offer  a  leaflet,  one  sub- 
title of  which  truthfully  says.  •Textbooks 
Can  Be  Bed  Propaganda.'  That  assertion  may 
be  claaaed  as  a  .jodest  understatement,  be- 
catiac  srtme  textbooks  are  red  propaganda." 

The  new  241 -page  report  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations.  Association  for 
Supcrtrialon  and  Curriculum  Development 
and  National  Council  for  Social  Studies,  all 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  oalls 
for  a  sustained  educational  campaign  to  in- 
doctrinate children  and  adulu  with  "world- 
mlndedneas"  and  to  abate  the  evil  of  ex- 
ceaa  loyalty  and  patriotism.  Acknowledging 
a  grant  of  Camagle  Corp.  money  to  aid  them, 
tbcy  have  dlaeowrad  "ten  ourka"  of  a 
"vorld-minded  Amerioui.'' 

"The  world-minded  Am>.rican  knows  that 
unlimited  national  sovereignty  U  a  threat  to 
world  peace  and  that  natiotw  mtut  cooper- 
au  to  acblrve  paaea  attd  hiunan  progreaa 
Bodurlng  peace  eaimot  be  attained  tmtll 
ftm  MftUon -states  surrender  to  a  world  or- 
fttkm  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  over 
problems  with  which  they  have  found 
tbemaelves  unable  to  deal  with  in  the 
past."  (Education  for  InUmatlonal  Under - 
atanding  in  ^pcrican  Schools,  p.  44.) 

In  a  news  release  of  February  38.  IMS. 
outlining  the  program  and  scope  of  the  plan 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  they 
aay. 

"Carefully  worked  out.  along  practical 
lines,  our  program  stresses  education  for  all. 
It  sees  the  future  need  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation from  0  to  60,  such  as  exists  today  from 
0  to  10.  To  secure  these,  an  increase  of 
$3,000,000,000  yearly  expenditure  Is  propoaed." 

If  some  of  you  gentlemen  have  not  reached 
60  and  are  not  'world-minded  Americans' 
the  National  Education  Asaoclation  Is  out  to 
edttcate  you.  It  Is  not  sulBclent  that  some 
Americans  have  already  earmarked  them- 
selves as  world-minded,  but  all  Americans 
are  to  be  put  into  the  educational  hopper 
of  "world-mlndedness "  in  the  new  America. 
$900,000,000  a  year  of  the  long-sufftnug  tax- 
payers* money  will  apparently  be  only  a  pri- 
mer for  our  universal  indoctrination. 

Patriotic  women  protest  the  use  of  their 
Federal  tax  dollars  by  left-wing  educators  to 
aid  them  In  an  educational  endeavor  to  scrap 
America's  hard-won  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pMMlence  for  "surrender  to  world  organiza- 
tion." 

America  has  forged  ahead  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Ores  of  nationalism  and  patriot- 
ism with  such  phenomenal  success  as  to  en- 
able her  to  succor  a  mendicant  world. 
Jamee  Madison  said.  "The  patriotism  of  the 
pec^le  wUi  continue  and  *je  a  sufficient  guard 
to  ihelr  liberties."  If  the  left-wing  educat- 
ors succeed  in  watering  down  patriotism  wiili 
tax  money,  what  then  becomes  of  the  "saie- 
guard  to  their  liberties?" 

Patriotic  women  ask  you  to  consider  the 
aigniflcance  of  a  poll  recently  taken  among 
10.000  high-school  students  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States,  accordinc;  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Max^chester  (N.  H.)  Morning  Union, 
April  23.  1»4»: 

"Asked  about  goverrunent  control  of  food, 
elothing.  rent,  automobiles,  farm  equipment, 
etc.  an  overwhelming  proportion  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  such  regimentation. 
Their  views  are  disquieting  but  not  stirprls- 
lag  *  *  they  have  been  expoaed  to  the 
virtis  that  s  socialism  •  •  •  blind  to  the 
dangers  that  threaten  American  basic 
freedoms." 
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May  18  testimony  of   the  new 

Commissioner   of   Education. 

McOrath.  before  this  comminee, 

the  chart  of  the  course  he  seta. 

ells  you.  "As  a  people  we  are  deter* 

education  shall  not  be  used  for 

or    selfish     ends."     Into     his 

Federal  aid.  it  is  proposed  to  give 

of  the  ship  of  public  education 

Its  course  through  "recommenda- 

comments  as  in  his  judgment  the 

khould  consider"  iS.  240.  p.  8:  H.  R. 

over  an  uncharted  sea  for  the  new 

Dr.  McOrath,  in  a  press  dispatch 

2.  1949.  declared  he  "favored  aid  to 

kindergarten  to  college."     Does 

this  meaiu  to  Insure  that  no  self- 

ideaa  will  Invade  the  minds 

A^erleane? 

Mc<  Irath  wae  a  member  of  the  Presl- 

Cpmmisslon    on    Higher    Bdticatlon 

a  national  survey  and  formu- 

In  three  volumes,  one 

9f  which  reads: 

u4lted  States  Office  of  Education  mtut 

to  work  effectively  with  the  State 

and   with  the   United   Nations 

,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organl- 

•     (Report  of  the  President's 

on  Higher  Education,  vol.  ni. 
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The  Presideat't  Speech  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


MuNDT.   Senator   McCAaaxii.   and 
currently  propoelng  an  Investlga- 
UNESCO  as  a  haven  for  discharged 
loyalty  stispects.  at  least  12  of 
Jobs   In    the   UNESCO   helping 
planned  mass  education  in  this 
nd  with  whom  the  United  States 
Education  is  to  work. 
McOrath    was   formerly    Professor   of 
at  the  left-wing  University  of  Chl- 
of  whone  professors  recently  have 
under  Investigation  by  the  Illinois  Se- 
Ai  tlvltles  Committee  as  alleged  mem- 
C  ommunlst-front  organizations. 
Prof.  Milton   Mayer,   of   the   Unl- 
Chlcago,  who.  when  addressing  a 
Df  wildly  applauding  one-worlders 
said: 
mlust   haul  down   the  American  flag. 
^  ranted  to  be  vulgar  and  shocking,  I 
even  further  and  say.  haul  it  down. 
It    and   spit   on    it."      (From   the 
Record.  80th  Cong.,  Mar.  6 
93.  pt.  2,  p.  1720,  Extension  of  Re- 
Congressman  Bektrand  W.  Gear- 


an  Geabhart  then  commented, 
other  things,   "It   la  high  time   the 
people  started  hauling  down,  not 
)ut  the  professors." 

it  Is  your  responsibility  to  see 
Inderal  tax  money  flnds  Its  way  into 
of  those  who  would  haul  down  the 
flag. 

report  to  which  I  referred  on  page 
testimony  comes  out  flatly  with  the 
that  "education  for  international 
Involves   the   use   of    educa- 
force  for  conditioning  the  will  of 
"Conditioning  the  will  of  a  peo- 
rase  that  has  unpleasant  connota- 
ti^talltarianlsm.    It  is  a  novel  thought 
ree  republic,  education  or  any  other 
1  as  the  mission  of  conditioning  the 
1  rhole  people.    If  that  is  the  mission 
we  must  conclude  that  educa- 
devoted  to  the  development  of 
arriving  at  free  opinions,  but  is 
t  of  propaganda,  shaping  minds 
eived  dogma.    Who  gave  free,  tax- 
education  any  such  mission? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  a 
speech  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  on  Saturday, 
June  11.  1949.  Although  his  speech  was 
before  the  Thirty-fifth  Division  of  the 
First  World  War.  his  remarks  were  di- 
rected to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
remarks  of  the  President  were  meaning- 
ful and  significant  and  show  an  aware- 
ness of  the  responsibilities  of  his  high 
office. 

There  is  no  double-talk  in  this  speech. 
It  is  a  statement  of  what  must  be  done 
if  we  are  to  bear  our  responsibilities,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  Congress  fo*  it* 
most  earnest  and  serious  consideration: 

Tkoman's  Spczch  on  Wocld  ArrAXia  at  LnrLC 
Rock 

Governor  McMath,  Mr.  Mayor  of  Little 
Bock,  comrades  of  the  Thlrty-flfth  Division, 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  to 
dedicate  this  beautiful  park  to  the  dead  of 
two  world  wars  whose  memory  we  ahotild 
always  hold  dear. 

The  brave  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  those 
wars  would  approve  of  the  way  you  have 
choeen  to  honor  them.  This  park  will  be  a 
place  of  rest  and  recreation.  It  Is  flttlng 
that  a  war  memorial  should  be  something 
that  can  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  people. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to 
devote  a  war  memorial  to  those  values  of 
human  life  which  our  soldiers  died  to  pre- 
serve— the  values  of  fre<;dom  and  peace. 

We  are  not  a  militaristic  nation.  We  do 
not  glorify  the  military  way  of  life.  Some 
nations  have  taken  greater  pride  in  their 
military  victories  than  in  any  other  of  their 
national  achievements,  but  It  has  never  been 
so  with  this  great  country.  When  we  think 
of  war.  It  is  with  a  prayer  that  the  sacrifices 
our  dead  have  made  will  never  have  to  be 
repeated. 

BESOLtrnONS  NOT  ENOUGH 

After  every  war  we  have  solemnly  resolved 
to  prevent  future  wars.  We  have  learned, 
however,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  make  res- 
olutions. It  is  not  enough  to  utter  them  In 
speeches  or  engrave  them  on  monuments. 
We  have  learned  that  we  must  devote  the 
best  efforts  of  our  whole  Nation  to  make  those 
resolutions  come  true. 

We  entered  the  First  World  War  to  restore 
peace  and  to  preserve  human  freedom;  but 
when  that  war  was  finished  we  turned  aside 
from  the  task  we  had  begun.  We  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  League  of  Nations — the  in- 
ternational organization  which  was  estab- 
lished to  maintain  peace.  We  Ignored  the 
ecpnomlc  problems  of  the  world  and  adopted 
a  tariff  policy  which  only  made  them  worse. 
We  let  our  domestic  affairs  fall  into  the  hands 
of  selfish  interests. 

We  failed  to  Join  with  others  to  take  the 
steps  which  might  have  prevented  a  second 
world  war. 

This  time  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  mis- 
takes that  were  made  In  the  past.  We  are  on 
guard  against  the  indifference  and  isolation- 
ism which  can  only  lead  to  the  tragedy  of 
war.  This  time  we  will  not  let  our  decisions 
be  made  for  us  by  a  little  group  of  men  who 
are  concerned  only  with  their  own  special 
Interests. 
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iwekaee  taken  ilgMUWi  — d  Ifcr- 

,,^,  prosperity  throughotit  the  world.  We 
flave  — iiiiii  i1  the  responsibility  which  I  be- 
lieve Ood  Almighty  Intended  this  great  Re- 
public to  asBume  after  the  First  World  War. 
We  have  shouldwed  the  enormoos  rcaponal- 
blHtiea  that  go  with  our  tremeiMloua  strengtta. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  many 
public  servants  of  ability  and  vision  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  problema  of  foreign 
affairs  and  national  defensj.  We  have  able 
leaders  in  trie  Craigresa  who  have  mastered 
the  complex  details  of  our  relatione  with 
other  nattona.  They  have  made  themstivca 
familiar  with  the  effects  ot  our  pollclca  In 
all  part*  o€  the  globe.  They  have  labored 
peliMtaklagily  to  enact  a  body  of  leglalatlon 
to  carry  out  the  reaponsibilltles  we  have  aa- 
sumcd. 


rsoru  8AK  TO  txNO«i*rAj«» 
Most  slgntflcant  of  all.  the  people  of  this 
country  understand  the  supreme  Importanee 
of  otjr  foreign  policy  and  the  great  objectlree 
toward  which  we  are  moving.  PuWlc  debate 
has  threehed  otit  the  basic  qticationa  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  people  have  made  up 
their  minds.  They  have  supported,  and  will 
cootlotM  to  support,  the  measuree  oeeeeMry 
to  maintain  peace. 

We  bsve  had  to  work  for  peace  In  the  face 
of  troubled  conditions  and  against  Coowau- 
nist  pressure*.  But  >seattis  we  have  been 
united  In  our  detenntnatlon  to  use  otir 
strength  and  our  subetaace  we  have  already 
If  ed  tlM  tide  tn  favor  of  freedom  and 
paaee  The  dMDtcgiwtlon  of  the  democradee 
of  Europe  has  toMB  hahed.  To  free  peoples  la 
many  parts  at  the  world  have  been  given  new 
bope  and  new  conAdenee.  The  reatoratloa  tt 
a  lystsi  of  world  trade  has  bcgtui.  And  all 
tkls  has  been  accompUabed  wlttumt  cUwlBg 
tiM  door  to  peaceful  negotiation  of  the  dtf- 
ferencca  between  the  free  nations  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  we  are  only  midway  In  carrying  out 
our  policy.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
we  can  make  the  free  world  secure  against 
the  social  and  political  evlla  on  which  com- 
mtiniam  thrives.  The  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  Ls  stlU  threauned. 

Yet  there  are  eome  who  have  grown  weary 
of  the  effort  we  are  making.  There  are  voices 
which  claim  that  because  otir  policy  has 
been  successful  so  far.  we  can  afford  to  relax 
now.  There  are  some  who  want  to  slaab 
the  aid  we  are  giving  to  the  economic  recor- 
ery  of  other  nations;  there  are  some  who 
want  to  reject  the  measures  that  are  neces- 
sary for  defense  agaiust  aggression;  there 
are  some  who  wish  to  abandon  our  efforts  to- 
ward the  revival  cf  world  trade.  Those  are 
the  same  voices  that  misled  us  to  the  isaois. 
They  are  misguided  by  short-ran  considera- 
tions. They  reft»e  to  face  the  plain  facts. 
They  try  to  convince  us  that  we  cantHJt  afford 
to  pay  the  price  of  peace. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  wfil 
not  be  mWcd  a  second  time.  We  know  that 
the  short-sighted  cotirse.  'he  easy  way.  is 
not  the  path  to  p-ace.  The  task  Is  dlfBctilt 
and  reqtilres  firm  determination  and  stead- 
fast effort. 

We  know  that  If  we  are  to  build  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  world  we  mtist  achieve  three 
ess?ntlal  conditions. 

Ptrst,  this  Nation  mtist  be  strong  and  pros- 
perous. 

Second,  other  nations  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom  mtist  also  be  strong 
and  prosperous. 

Third,  there  must  be  an  international 
structure  capable  of  adjueting  mtematlooal 
diflcrences  and  mainUinlng  peace. 

The  first  condltlaa  la  our  own  8tr«igth  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  unuaual  for  this  Nation  to  maintain 
stibatantlal  armed  forces  in  time  of  paaca. 
Yet  so  long  as  there  Is  a  threat  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace— the  principles  <ai  which  the 
United  Nations  Is  founded — we  must  main- 


tain atfOBg  armed  ftorcea.  Any  onacrtalnty 
as  to  the  abUlty  or  the  willingness  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  to  defend  them- 
selves is  Just  an  invitation  to  aggression.  We 
have  seen  the  troth  of  this  statement  in  the 
outbreak  of  two  world  wars. 

Otir  national  strength  is  not,  however. 
simply  a  matter  at  weapons  and  trained  men. 
Ereq  more  important  are  our  economic 
growth  and  continued  proeperlty. 

Our  economy  Is  the  center  of  a  world 
economy.  The  hope  of  economic  revival 
throughout  the  world  depends  in  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
11  our  production  and  purefaastng  power  are 
badly  Impaired.  If  the  buying  and  selling  and 
InvesUng  that  we  do  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  cut  off  other  nations  wlU  be 
plunged  Into  chaoa  and  despair. 

OOUi^VWiMtH    WaOMO  AS  CAM    BXT 

Ik  Is  a  prime  belief  at  the  Communist  phi- 
losophy that  our  kind  of  economy  Is  doomed 
to  failure.  The  Communists  predict  that 
otir  prosperity  will  collapse— bringing  tlie  rest 
of  the  free  world  dewn  with  tt.  But  they 
are  wrong— Just  as  wrong  as  they  can  be. 

Wa  kaaw  aMre  today  about  keeping  our 
mamamf  stiig  than  we  have  ever  known 
before  W*  know  how  to  strengthen  our 
eeoaoay  through  the  exparision  of  produc- 
tUw  and  the  ourcbastng  power  and  the  Im- 
provemeat  of  sUadarde  of  Ilrlng  We  under- 
stand that  eotuaantly  rising  national  output, 
mcreaatng  real  wages,  and  a  fair  Income  for 
our  farmers  are  baste  elements  of  our  eco- 
nomic strength. 

To  maintain  these  elements  of  prosperity. 
It  Is  BoC  suAdent  to  dHft  with  the  tide  We 
■met  take  advantage  of  the  new  opporttml- 
tlee,  the  Increased  demands  which  reetilt 
from  the  natt»al  growth  of  our  population. 
We  must  develop  our  natural  resource*  and 
leeUrs  those  we  have  depleted  and  wasted. 
We  BMHt  asUbllsh  a  fair  distribution  of  busi- 
ness opporttmlty;  we  must  hav«e  a  free  labor 
movement  able  to  hold  Its  own  at  the  bar- 
gatelng  table:  we  mtist  protect  the  purchae- 
iBg  power  of  Americans  against  the  hazards 
and  mMortune*  of  life 

These  stepe  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue strong  and  prospercu*.  That  Is  why 
our  domestic  programs  for  the  development 
of  resources,  for  protection  against  economic 
hazards,  for  the  improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions, are  fvmdamental  to  our  nauonal 
effort  for  peace. 

a/aOM  MATICNS  ICUST  SB  SitOHO 

The  second  condition  essential  to  peace  is 
that  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own.  mtist 
be  strong  and  prosperous. 

We  need  othn-  nations  as  crur  allies  in  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  We  have  seen  free 
nations  lost  to  the  democratic  way  of  life 
becatne  of  economic  disaster.  We  know  that 
despair  over  economic  conditions  will  ttmi 
men  away  from  freedom  and  into  the  hands 
of  dictators. 

It  la  to  omr  Interest,  therefore,  to  aid 
other  nations  to  restore  and  maintain  their 
economic  health.  Our  ahn  la  not  only  to 
help  other  nations  to  help  themselves,  but 
also  to  encotffage  economic  cooperation 
among  them. 

We  have  taken  the  lead  In  cooperating 
with  other  naUona  to  restCH-e  a  mutually 
beneficial  system  of  world  trade.  No  nation 
today  can  achieve  prosperity  In  Isolation 
Only  through  participation  In  the  trade  of 
the  world  can  a  country  raise  Its  own  stand- 
ards of  living  and  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  other  nations. 

For  years  before  the  war  world  trade  was 
crippled  by  high  tartfla,  hnport  quctaa,  ex- 
change manipulation  and  other  artificial  de- 
vices for  securing  commercial  advantage. 
These  practices  were  a  symptom  of  Interna- 
tional a;\archy.  They  restated  ultimately  In 
Idle  ships,  idle  men  and  economic  chaos. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  correct- 
ing these  evils.    Since  1934  we  have  worked 


out  a  multitude  of  agreeinents  with  other 
countries  to  reduce  specific  tariff  barriers. 
In  the  general  agreement  on  trade  and  tariffs 
of  1948  we  struck  a  world-wide  Wow  at  these 
otastadas  to  trade. 

But  this  wort  is  not  yet  finished.  If  we  are 
to  succeed  It  Is  vita!  that  the  authority  to 
negotiate  reciprocal  trade  agreements  be  ex- 
tended. We  should  then  go  on  to  establish 
a  perm«ient  tnterr  atlonal  trade  organlra- 
tlon  to  apply  standards  of  fair  dealing  In  tha 
commerce  among  nations. 

XEF    "HALTED    DISINTXSaATICir^ 

The  same  eoopetaUve  principle  has  been 
applied  in  our  great  undertaking  to  restore 
the  economies  of  the  wesum  European  na- 
tions to  a  »eif-»ti»talnlng  tjasl*.  The  food. 
fuel  and  equipment  whicii  have  l)een  sent  to 
Europe  have  been  matched  by  the  efforts 
which  these  nations  have  made  to  reat«c* 
their  own  economics  and  to  cooperate  with 
one  aiujther  In  Increasing  Uielr  productloa 
and  raising  their  standards  of  ilvLng. 

It  ks  :*lr  to  say  that  the  Euro|)Wio  recov- 
ery program  has  halted  the  social  and^ 
nomlc  disintegratloo   which   threat     ~^ 
countries  of   western  Europe  witH 
nlsBi  and  ctvU  strife. 

Neverthelea*  the  rtiropeaa  recussrf  pro- 
gram is  still  in  lU  early  stage*.  At  the  out- 
set It  was  estimated  that  It  would  take  four 
years  before  these  countries  could  again  be- 
come independent  of  tpecia!  eeOBOBle  aid. 
Only  a  little  more  than  one  year  baa  passed 
stnee  we  began. 

If  we  were  to  falter  now  and  ctrt  duwu 
our  aid.  the  momentum  of  recovery  would  be 
destroyed.  The  people  of  these  countries 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion  and  their 
sdvancc  toward  economic  «;  If -reliance  would 
be  Mocked  A  slaah  In  the  funds  available 
for  European  recovery  at  this  time  would  be 
the  worst  kind  of  economy.  It  would  cancel 
the  hopes  and  the  plans  of  the  western  Eu- 
ropean nations.    It  would  be  a  great  gain  for 

I  am  confident  tb«t  we  shall  not  make  this 
mistake. 

Our  concern  with  the  economic  health  of 
the  world  also  extends  to  It*  underdeveloped 
regions.  The  prospecU  for  peace  win  be 
Immeasurably  brighter  If  we  can  offer  a  fu- 
ture of  hope  and  a  better  life  to  the  people 
of  these  regions.  In  these  areas  there  are 
millions  who  for  centuries  have  known  noth- 
ing but  exploitation  and  poverty,  and  whose 
economic  life  Is  stUl  prtmltlve. 

I  have  offered  a  program  for  bringing  these 
people  the  beneflts  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. It  Is  not  a  prograra  of  relief.  While 
it  ta  Intended  ultimately  to  bring  about  a 
great  movement  of  capital  through  the  chan- 
nels of  private  Investment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  poverty-stricken  regions.  It  Is 
not  a  program  of  Imperialiem.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  areas  offers  enormous  potential 
beneflts  to  a  growing  world  economy. 


peoccAic  TO  coHcaxss  sooiv 
We  have  to  lay  the  foundations  for  this 
program  with  care.  I  expect  shortly  to  send 
to  the  Congress  recommendations  for  Initial 
legislation.  This  wfll  be  but  the  first  step 
of  many  that  we  ahall  take,  over  the  years 
to  come.  In  this  cooperative  effort  to  better 
the  living  standards  and  to  unlock  the 
human  akills  and  the  natural  resources  of 
the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  third  condition  essential  for  peace  la 
an  Intemattonal  structure  capable  of  sup- 
pressing International  violence.  However 
well  ccmcetved  our  economic  prorrama  may 
be.  they  cannot  succeed  unless  there  i*  some 
awxirancc  against  the  outbreak  of  aggrca- 
tkaa.  Neither  our  own  prospcrtty  nor  the 
prosperity  of  other  zuttions  can  eorvtve  unless 
we  can  protect  the  operatlona  of  econnmla 
life  from  the  threat  of  war. 

Such  pirotection  depends  on  two  factors. 
First,  there  must  be  constant  efforu  by  all 
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nattoDC  to  adjust  their  differences  peacAtully. 
Bacoad.  there  must  be  sa  agreement  amon^ 
BAkkHU  to  employ  overwhelmtng  force 
•fatnst  anaad  ttrniwlnn 

The  United  Natkms  U  the  instrument  for 
■nnoMpllitilnj  these  ends.  It  has  already 
•ehtov«d  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dilBcutt 
Issues.  It  hAS  stopped  hostilities  in  the  Near 
East  and  in  Indonesia  It  has  done  a  great 
de«l  to  explore  and  find  solutions  for  many 
of  the  economic  and  social  problems  which 
aflltct  the  world. 

Much  rem.<iins  to  be  done,  however,  to 
csrrjr  ovt  the  principles  of  the  United  Ma- 
tlons.  Within  the  terms  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  we  and  certain  other  countries 
have  undertaken  to  provide  greater  assurance 
•«aln«t  the  danger  of  armad  conflict.  That 
la  tka  ptnpoaa  oT  th«  North  Atlantic  treaty. 
Tb«  Mm  b«hla«l  this  treaty— the  aaaocia- 
ttoB  ot  4tatoenti»  natinn*  for  mutual  d«« 
finw  la  v«ll  UMtalMorxl  in  this  country 
Pwtepa  w  do  aot  oaderstand.  however,  the 
Importaae*  of  this  pact  in  the  eyea  of  the 
otb«r  doaioerattt  nations  which  are  parties 
to  It.  Tbry  hava  batn  greatly  weakanad  by 
war  Tlioy  hava  baan  haunud  by  the  fear 
of  again  teste—lt  tba  scene  of  conflict.  By 
aisurin^  thnm  of  our  upprirt  the  pact  goes 
•  long  way  to  dispel  their  fears. 

ana  acWAn'a  o.  K.-roa  pact 
X   have    been    greatly    baartanad    by    the 

Wianimous  report  of  the  Fortign  Relations 
Cooamittae  of  the  Senate  this  past  week  lu 
favor  of  the  North  Atlantic  treaty.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  will  soon  lie  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Senate.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  action  will  be  immediate  and 
far-reaching  In  allaying  the  fears  which  have 
retarded  the  economic  recovery  of  Curope. 

It  is  of  vital  Importance  that  the  Atlantic 
pact  be  foUoved  by  a  program  of  military 
aid  to  increase  the  effective  strength  of  the 
free  nauouj  against  aggression.  This  mill- 
tary-aaaiatauce  [program  is  based  upon  mu- 
tual help — will  give  additional  confidence  to 
the  people  of  those  nations  as  they  continue 
to  rrbuild  their  economies. 

These  mea^iures  will  bring  a  stability  to  the 
democratic  nations  of  Kurope  which  has  not 
existed  since  the  end  oX  the  war.  They  will  at 
the  same  time  contribute  directly  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  have  discussed  the  three  essential  ele- 
menU  of  lasting  peace — a  strong  and  prosper- 
ous United  States,  a  strong  and  prosperous 
eooamtmlty  of  free  nations,  an  international 
organiaation  capable  of  preventing  aggres- 
sion. 

lib  have  given  greatly  of  our  effort  and  our 
atranffth  to  build  a  firm  and  enduring  foreign 
policy  upon  thaaa  aaaentials.  The  burdens 
we  have  hud  to  aaaume  in  this  enterprise 
have  been  enormous  and  unusual. 

Mavar  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the 
rtetor  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  the 
I  as  thJa  country  has  done  after  the 
world  war.  The  siae  of  the  national 
budget  shows  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  un- 
dertaking without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
our  country  or  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  the  goal  we  seek  is  a  great  one  and 
that  goal  ta  worth  the  price.  Never  has  a 
nation  had  the  opportunity  which  we  have 
today  to  do  so  much  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  mankind.  Never  has  a  nation  had  a 
better  chance  of  reaching  this  high  goal. 

We  must  not  falter  now. 

We  must  not  defeat  our  own  efforts  by  do- 
ing only  half  the  job  that  lies  k>efore  us. 

The  brava  men  whoee  memory  we  honor 
did  all  that  was  required  of  them.  They 
i  not  fail  us.  We  must  not  fail  them  in  our 
I  to  raach  the  goal  for  which  they  died. 

fPa  suat  preas  on  in  the  confidence  that  wa 
vlU  aocaead  m  the  mlaalon  a  divine  pruvl- 
hsi  assigned  to  ua. 
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of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

i4nanlmous    consent    heretofore 

I  am  in."<ertlng  in  the  Rico«d 

of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  which 

delivered  to  the  graduating  cla.ss  of 

University.  In  Ohio,  on  June 

•peech  appeared  In  the  New 

Tlr^en  on  Sunday,  June  12.  1049. 

UaoiNo  Sctr-RcuANcx  a*  Ksr 
TO  Faooacaa 

,  Omio,  June  11— The  addreaa  of 

Herbert  Hoover  at  today's 

kere  marking  the  formal  inaugura. 

Arthur  0.  Flenuning  as  ninth  prea- 

Dhlo  Wesleyan  University  follows: 

sson  you  and  a  mighty  boat  of 

odber  American  graduatea  are  lining 

receive  your  college  diplomas. 

iipon  a  time,  I  lined  up  Just  as  you 
me.  it  was  a  day  of  lowered  spirit, 
before  we  had  omitted  the  cheer- 
about    the    Owl    and    the    Fussy 
chanted  of  Working  en  the  Rail- 
that  Immortal  college  dirge  about 
o    the    Cold.    Cold    World.     The 
•nergy  and  the  impelling  desire  to 
son  ething  up  had  sunk  to  low-action 
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to  listen  to  an  address  made  up  of 
stanc  ardlzed  parts  which  were  at  that 
gent  rally  sold  at  commencements. 

over  an  hour  for  the  speaker  to 
jarts   together.     We   were   warned 
liploma  was  an  entrance  ticket  to 
temptation  and  hard  knocks.    Otir 
djivelled  upon  the  founding  fathers, 
of  powers,  upon  Herbert  Spen- 
Jtshn  Stuart  Mill.     He  said  we  were 
a  new  era  in  the  world.     He  de- 
ns liberalism. 


rrAND.\KD   SFXXCH   DESCUBED 


Icea 


had  to  do  with  free  minds  and 
It    Included    the    notion    that 
a  land  of  opportunity — with  the 
lde4l  of  being  a  land  of  equal  oppor- 
were  told  that  life  was  a  race 
laid  down  rules  of  sportsman- 
let  the  best  man   win.     The  en- 
note  In  his  address  was  emphasis 
Clirtstian  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
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my  attention  on  that  occasion 

by  a  sinking  realization  that 

a  Job — and  quick.    Also.  I  know 

in  economic  terms.  I  was  wish- 

with  a  profit  motive  would 

to  help  him  earn  a  profit,  and  thus 

girl.     At   the   risk   of   seeming 

and  a  defender  of  evil,  I  sug- 

thls  basis  of  test  for  a  Job  has  con- 

merlt.     It  does  not  require  quall- 

Ither  of  good  looks,  ancestry,  re- 

iblllty  to  get  votes. 

that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  Im- 

ny  of  the  profit   and  loss   takers 

nigh  potentialities  of  my  diploma. 

without  the  information  at  that 

I  was  a  wage  slave.     I  was  buoyed 

notion  that  if  I  did  not  like  any 

I>rofit  taker,  I  could  find  another 

else." 


t  le 


somei  rhere 

DID   NOT  riMB  COLS   WOSLO 

And  le  t  me  add  that  under  that  particu- 
lar new  ei  a  I  did  not  find  a  cold,  cold  world. 


I  found  the  profit  takers  a  cheery  and  help- 
ful lot  of  folks,  who  took  an  enormous  in- 
terest m  helping  youngsters  get  a  start  and 
get  ahead  in  life.  And  you  will  find  that  U 
also  true  today.  Indeed,  their  helpfulness 
has  Improved,  for,  as  technology  becomes 
more  intricate,  they  are  searching  for  skills, 
and  your  diploma  commands  more  respect. 

"And  now  voices  tell  us  that  we  are  in 
another  new  era.  In  fact,  we  seem  to  have 
a  newer  era  every  little  while. 

••Incidentally.  I  entered  the  cold,  cold 
world  in  the  midst  of  what  the  lastest  new 
era  calls  a  dUinflatlon.  We  mistakenly 
thought  its  name  was  depression.  But  as 
I  did  not  then  know  that  governments  could 
cure  It.  I  did  not  have  the  additional  worry 
of  what  the  Oovernment  was  going  to  do 
about  It. 

"The  new  era  of  today  saama  unltad  In  th« 
notion  that  thay  hava  Juat  tflaoovarad  real 
llbeiHllum  and  that  all  previous  eras  are  re- 
actionary. Soma  MU  us  that  in  their  new 
ara.  Ufa  la  stUl  a  race,  but  that  avarybody 
must  coma  out  even  at  tha  and.  Anotbar 
modcrnUtlc  school  adds  to  thU  that  life  still 
may  be  a  race,  but  that  each  step  mtut  b« 
dictated  by  soma  official  or  unofficial  bureau* 
crat  with  stop-and-go  signals.  They  hold 
out  the  attraction  that  with  this  security 
you  will  finish  with  an  old-age  pension  and 
your  funeral  expenses  from  the  Govern- 
ment." 

"sEcmirrT"  held  jot  KiLLia 

••Whether  these  newest  eras  are  right  or 
wrong,  'security,'  which  eliminates  the  risks 
In  life,  also  kills  the  Joy  that  lies  in  com- 
petition, in  individual  adventure,  new  un- 
dertakings, and  new  achievements.  These 
contain  moral  and  Intellectual  impulses  more 
vital  than  even  profits.  For  from  them  alone 
come  national  progress.  At  all  times  in 
history  there  have  been  many  who  sought 
escape  into  'security'  from  sell-reliance. 

"And  if  you  wUl  look  over  the  workings 
of  these  newest  new  eras  throughout  the 
world,  you  may  notice  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  on  Adam  has  not  been  entirely 
reversed,  even  by  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  governments  have 
not  been  able  to  fix  the  wages  of  sin.  Nor 
have  they  found  a  substitute  for  profit  and 
other  personal  stimulants. 

"America  has  not  yet  embraced  all  these 
new  Ideas.  The  reactionary  notion  of  equal 
opportunity  with  the  right  of  everyone  to 
go  as  far  as  his  ambitions  and  abilities  will 
take  him,  provided  he  does  not  trespass  on 
others,  still  holds  in  the  American  dream. 

"How  far  he  can  get  has  been  damaged 
by  two  great  wars  and  Inefficiently  organised 
government,  which  we  have  to  pay  for.  To 
pay  it,  you  will  need  to  work  2  days  out  of 
the  week  for  the  Government  lor  a  long  time. 
The  commission  upon  which  President  Flem- 
ming  and  I  have  taken  part  Is  trying  to 
take  a  few  hours  off  that  penalty." 

WHAT  DNrriD  STATES  HAS  DONE 

"And  there  Is  something  more  to  be  said 
for  the  old  reactionary  notions  which  held 
to  basic  freedoms  of  mind  and  spirit,  hold- 
ing aloft  the  lamp  of  equal  opportunity.  In 
the  years  since,  the  founding  fathers,  a  God- 
fearing people,  under  these  reactionary  bless- 
ings, built  up  quite  a  plant  and  equipment 
on  this  continent. 

•'It  teems  with  millions  of  comfortable 
larms  and  homes  cattle  and  hogs.  It  is  well 
equipped  with  railroads,  power  plants,  lac- 
torles.  highways,  automobiles,  and  death 
warnings.  It  is  studded  with  magnificent  cit- 
ies and  traffic  Jams.  The  terrible  reaction- 
aries have  filled  the  land  with  legislatures, 
town  councils,  Iree  presses,  orchestras,  bands, 
radios.  Jtike-boxes.  and  other  noises.  It  has 
a  lull  complement  ol  stadiums,  ball  players, 
and  college  yeUs. 
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•Furthermore,  they  sprinkled  the  country 
with  churches  and  laboratories,  built  10,000 
■chools  and  a  thous&nd  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  And  somehow,  these  reactionary- 
minded  taxpayers  are  equeezing  out  the 
resources  to  maintain  a  million  devoted 
teachers,  a  hundred  thousand  able  professors, 
and  to  keep  over  two  million  of  you  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  Possibly  another  id- 
eology cotdd  do  Iretter  in  the  next  173  years. 
But  I  suggest  we  had  better  continue  to  suffer 
certain  evils  of  free  men  and  the  Ideal  of 
equal  opportunity  than  to  die  of  nostalgia." 

OEKAT  JOB  SEZM  FOB  CXAOUATCS 

"It  Is  very  sad,  but  did  it  ever  occtar  to  you 
that  all  the  people  who  live  In  these  houses 
and  all  those  who  run  this  complicated  ma- 
chine are  going  to  die?  Jiut  as  sure  as  death, 
the  Jobs  are  yotirs.  The  plant  and  equip- 
ment cornea  to  you  by  inheritance,  ready  to 
run.  And  there  are  opportunities  in  every 
Inch  of  It.  But  the  beet  of  thaaa  )oba  ara 
ntftf  flilad  by  sactirity  seekers. 

"Uonovtr,  tbera  ara  otbar  vast  opportu- 
nltlaa  for  tboae  who  are  wlUinf  to  take  a 
cbaaoa.  If  wa  Juat  bold  to  our  reactionary 
Idaaa  of  free  mlnda.  free  spiriu,  and  equal 
opportunity,  we  have  another  gloriotia  open- 
ing for  every  yoting  man  and  woman.  Sci- 
ence and  Invention,  even  diu^ing  thaaa 
troubled  yeara.  have  given  us  further  mighty 
powara  of  progress.  New  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence and  their  flow  of  new  inventions  will 
continue  to  create  a  thousand  new  frontiers 
for  those  who  still  would  adventure. 

'•You  have  the  blood  and  the  urge  of  your 
American  forel)ears.  You  are  made  of  as 
good  stuff  as  they.  1  have  no  doubt  of  your 
character  and  your  self-reliance.  You  are 
better  trained  and  equipped  than  we  were. 
I  know  you  are  champing  at  the  bit  to  take 
your  chance  in  an  opening  world. 

••Do  not  fear  It  will  be  cold  to  you." 

PBAISE  roa  PKKSmENT  FLXMlcrNC 

"1  am  glad  to  come  to  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity today  ti  take  part  in  the  formal  in- 
stallation ol  my  friend.  Arthur  Flemming.  as 
your  president.  I  know  more  about  him  than 
I  do  about  John  Wesley.  But  every  American 
knows  Wesley  as  the  founder  of  a  great  move- 
mAnt  which  has  Inspired  millions  to  righteous 
living. 

"I  am.  however  concerned  with  Mr.  Flem- 
ming. I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  Is  a  son 
ol  this  university,  or  of  his  years  of  public 
service  in  war  and  peace. 

"I  have  worked  with  him  intimately  for 
the  past  2  years.  He  was  t>etter  fitted  fcr 
the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  ol  the  Govern- 
ment than  any  of  tht  rest  of  tis.  He  brought 
high  statesmanship  and  great  understanding 
of  its  human  problems.  I  can  condense  the 
many  things  I  could  say  of  Dr.  Flemming 
Into  two  short  sentences: 

••President  Flemming  will  be  one  of  the 
great  American  university  presidents.  That 
is  one  of  the  highest  positions  of  leadership 
in  our  American  life." 


The  Oxinovs  Rise  m  Uaenpfoyneiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OF  Nrw  JFtSrT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

''Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  HCWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grave 
nationa"  probltm.  which  has  been 
seriously  worrying  me.  and  I  am  sure, 
many  other  Members  for  several  weeks, 
has  been  brought  Into  sharp  focus  over 
the  week  end.    I  refer  to  Uie  ominous  rise 


In  unemployment.  The  Censtis  Bureau 
has  reported  3.289,000  unemployed  as  of 
May  14.  The  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  believes  this  figure  too 
low.  Its  figure  is  4,800.000— well  over  a 
million  more  men  and  women  out  of 
work.  Whatever  figure  you  take — and 
from  the  increasing  lay-offs  in  my  own 
district,  I  believe  the  higher  one  more 
realistic — we  are  in  for  serious  trouble 
unless  steps  are  taken  now  to  stop  this 
decline  in  jobs. 

The  same  papers  that  carried  the  story 
of  the  conflict  between  the  two  estimates 
of  unemployment  figures,  carried  a  re- 
port of  a  statement  by  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  calling  for  immediate 
attention,  by  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  to  this  most  serlovu  situation. 

I  believe  with  ADA  that  now  \»  the  time 
to  ict.  Under  letve  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  in  the  Rcroto.  I  include  a  state- 
ment by  the  National  Board  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  I  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  who  share 
my  concern  about  the  Increasing  number 
of  our  constituents  now  without  work. 

ttAttMZJrt  or  HATIONAL  90MMD.  AMSaiCANS  POS 

aeifocaATic  scnoH 

The  national  board  of  Americana  for 
Democratic  Action  is  deeply  concerned  with 
current  trends  In  unemployment  and  pro- 
duction, and  believes  that  real  economic  dan- 
ger may  lie  ahead.  Latest  Government  fig- 
ures show  that  unemployment  is  rlalng 
aerlously  and  nearlng  the  danger  point  In 
many  localities.  Total  productkxi  is  still 
falling  off. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  t!m«  for  panic, 
but  neither  do  we  believe  America  can  be 
eerene  about  the  future.  In  otir  Judgment 
we  are  on  the  thin  ice  ol  a  recession,  and  un- 
less we  act  quickly  and  effectlvriy,  we  may 
plunge  through  Into  disaster.  A  major  de- 
pression In  America  would  be  a  stunning  set- 
back to  the  free  world. 

Prom  all  the  economic  wisdom  our  country 
has  gained  in  the  pact  20  years,  surely  we 
must  recognlae  that  the  time  to  act  Is  now. 
To  Ignore  the  present  danger  signs  would  be 
Incredibly  loolhardy.  To  deler  action  unta 
the  "bust  *  is  here  may  require  the  imposi- 
tion of  harsh  and  disagreeable  controls  and 
long  years  of  deficit  financing.  We  belle>'e 
our  national  leaders  are  capable  of  exercising 
as  much  foresight  in  domestic  economic  mat- 
ters as  they  are  in  foreign  affairs.  Just  as 
they  recognize  that  the  AUantlc  Pact  ts  de- 
signed to  prevent  future,  coatly  liberations,  so 
they  should  recognize  that  wise  economic 
plaruiing  now  will  make  unnecessary  a  coatly 
recovery  from  e  future  depression. 

We  are  imwilllns  to  rely  on  the  "wait  and 
see"  school  of  economic  thought,  which  la 
the  present-day  version  of  the  **too  little, 
too  late  ■  economics  which  led  us  into  the 
1929  holocaust.  We  urge  the  President  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  include 
In  their  forthcommg  midyear  report  an  un- 
varnished analysis  of  the  cvurent  economic 
situation,  without  panic  but  also  without 
sugar  coating.  If  an  emergency  Is  lound  to 
exist,  we  urgently  request  that  they  present 
to  Congress  recommendations  for  increasing 
consumer  purchasing  power.  A  precise  re- 
port on  the  present  plans  for  public  works 
and  a  time  schedule  stating  how  soon  they 
can  be  started  should  be  included  in  such  a 
report. 

There  are  several  other  steps  which  can 
be  taken  Immediately  without  further  study 
to  increase  consumer  purchasing  power. 
Many  of  these  have  been  available  for  some 
time.  Only  congressional  Inaction  has  pre- 
vented their  use.  We  refer  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  for  an  expanded  75-cent 
mintmiiin  wage,  extended  and  increased  so- 


cial security  benefits,  a  publlc-hour'.ng  pro- 
gram. Federal  aid  to  education,  and  the 
Brannan  farm  program.  These  meaanrea 
should  be  paaeed  Immediately.  Big  buataeaa 
can  give  Immediate  help  by  making  price 
and  wage  adjustments  In  hlgh-proflt  Indus- 
trlea.  Another  way  of  checking  a  drop-off 
In  spending  Is  to  reduce  coiwumer  < excise) 
taxes,  offsetting  this  to  the  extent  neceeacry 
through  a  revision  of  the  personal  and  cor- 
porate tax  structure  more  In  line  with  the 
principle  ol  ability  to  pay. 

We  reamrm  cur  long-standing  support  ol 
full  employment,  and  vigorously  oppoee  any 
lalse  economy  in  Government  expendlturea 
which  Jeopardise  programs  designed  to  attain 
this  end.  In  time  of  economic  stress  btidget 
balancing  must  net  be  the  prime  consid- 
eration. As  the  late  Prealdent  Boosevclt 
aald,  "We  muat  make  every  effort  ^  balanea 
the  budget  of  our  human  and  nlltiral  re- 
eouroea." 

rar  the  near  ftrturs,  wt  ttrge  sertotM  eon- 
atderation  of  tiM  prlnelpiea  aad  otojeetlvea  of 
Um  ■oonoMie  Sxpanaion  A«t  «f  IM*.  eoM  to 
ba  telroiu— J  bf  •etwtar  i»um  Mrhmt  •n4 
•evaral  oCbar  lumbers  of  Caagnm.  ADA  in- 
alata  that  bearlngi  on  Cbe  bill  be  held  Imme. 
dlAtely  alter  introdtMWon,  ThU  bill— witk 
Ita  Inceatlvee  to  production  and  Inveatment; 
its  attempt  to  bring  about  a  better  balance 
between  wages,  prices,  and  profits:  Ita  re- 
aarve  ol  public  works  projecte  to  bolster  a 
■a0lng  economy,  and  lu  aid  to  the  unem- 
ployed—embodies the  very  kind  ol  advance 
economic  planning  which  ADA  believea 
Anaerica  muat  undertake  at  once. 

We  feel  that  the  proposal  as  now  drafted 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  a  clear  plan 
lor  prompt  action  in  the  event  that  the  pree* 
ent  trend  of  unemployment  continues.  Pro- 
visions for  direct  Federal  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  relief  programa 
shoUd  be  included  in  the  bUl. 

Since  the  problem  of  heading  cff  economic 
disaster  concerns  all  elements  in  our  na- 
tional life,  and  since  the  Murray  bill  ts  a 
legislative  attempt  to  meet  this  problem. 
ADA  Is  calling  for  July  12  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington ol  all  public-interest  groups  who  agree 
that  we  must  take  positive  action  now.  At 
this  meeting  Members  of  Oongresa,  ofllciala 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  leaders  of  lib- 
eral, labor,  and  farm  groupa  wlU  dtaosaa  pro- 
posed measures  and  rally  a\q>port  for  a  wtvk- 
able.  democratic  program  to  stop  the  de- 
IH^sslon  l>efore  It  starts. 


PoIUh  Leaders  Shun  Trappinss  of  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSJU 

or  MICHWAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A1TVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  interesting  and  informa- 
tive article  written  by  Jaseph  C. 
Harsch.  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  Thursday,  June  9, 
1949.  Mr.  Harsch  is  on  a  European  tour 
as  a  special  correspondent  for  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  and  Is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  on  conditions  in  eastern 
European  countries.  Mr.  Harsch  is  a  cor- 
respondent who  has  established  a  splen- 
did record  as  an  imbiased  and  objective 
writer: 

(By  Joseph  C.  Haraeh) 

Warsaw —Although  they  seised  power  4 
years  ago  and  gradually  have  increased  their 
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grip  on  It  ever  since.  PolUh  Communists  still 
haslUtc  to  assxuns  the  outward  trappings  of 
power. 

They  atiU  hedtat*  to  proceed  rapidly  even 
with  the  soclaliaatlOD.  1st  alone  the  cummu- 
nlxatlon.  of  Poland;  stUl  conceal  the  basis  of 
their  power  behind  the  screen  of  a  coalition 
government  and  the  United  Workers  Party. 
Technically,  there  U  not  even  a  CommimUt 
Party  In  Poland. 

ThiM  Is  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  about 
BtiMla's  most  important  political  dependency 
in  Europe  today. 

The  second  Is  that  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  Communists  have  kept  themselves  out 
<a  sight  as  a  party,  the  government  which 
they  control  enjoys  considerable  credit  lu 
the  eyes  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Polish 
people.  It  Is  a  curious  kind  of  credit;  a 
credit  mixed  with  doubt  and  uneasiness 
and  apprehension  of  the  future;  a  sensitive 
condition  which  could  very  easily  be  dis- 
turbed, disastrously  for  the  government. 

OM  TMi  caiorr  bidx 

But  one  must  begin  with  the  credit  If  one 
Is  to  try  to  build  a  basis  for  assessing  the 
future  In  Poland. 

The  fact  U  that  at  the  end  of  the  war 
Poland  /as  pitifully  weak,  badly  divided  and 
terribly  damaged.  Its  population  was  down 
from  33.000.000  to  24.000.000  persons.  Its 
capital  was  in  ruins — the  worst  damaged  of 
any  major  city  In  all  Europe.  Its  boundaries 
had  been  picked  up  bodily  and  shifted  west- 
wards and  It  was  necessary  to  fill  the  empty 
new  territories  with  people  and  make  the 
fields  and  mines  and  factories  In  those  areas 
operate. 

If  the  government  which  the  Communists 
control  had  put  communlzatton  of  Pcdand 
at  the  top  of  lu  priority  list,  the  story  might 
be  very  different  today.  But  It  did  no  such 
thing.  It  put  the  physical  and  economic 
reconstruction  of  Poland  first.  And  In  do- 
ing that  Polish  communism  associated  Itself 
with  the  basic  urge  of  the  great  majority 
Of  the  Polish  people. 

The  CommunlsU  were  not  the  only  people 
In  Poland  who  wanted  to  get  these  things 
done.  Every  other  Pole  had  the  same  desire. 
And  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  4  years  toward  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Poland  would  have  come  Just  as  fast 
under  a  nou-Communlst  Government. 

COMMT7NISTS   IN  CONTKOL 

But  the  Communists  saw  to  It  that  they 
controlled  the  government,  and  directed  the 
reconstruct  lor  effort.  In  effect,  they  stole 
the  leadership  In  the  great  task  of  Polish 
reconstruction;  and  under  their  leadership 
Voland  has  in  fact  performed  prodigies  of 
neoawtructlon. 

Whether  the  accomplishments  are  because 
of.  or  In  spite  of.  the  Communists  and  how 
much  they  are  due  Just  to  the  energy  of 
Poles  and  Polish  love  of  country  are  ques- 
tions which  can  be  debated  endlessly  and 
fruitlessly.  No  one  can  say.  The  Impor- 
tant thmg  la  that  enormous  reconstruction 
has  been  achieved  and  that  the  Communists 
have  ridden  along  with  it  as  Inconspicuously 
as  they  could. 

Some  western  observers  In  Poland  even 
contend  that  reconstruction  has  been  faster 
because  of  Communist  methods  employed. 
For  one  thing,  communism  tolerates  no 
strikes  where  It  Is  In  control.  Tliere  have 
been  no  Ktrlkes  In  Poland  to  delay  or  con- 
tuse the  reconstruction  effort. 

For  another.  Communists  who  are  the  first 
to  howl  against  the  speed-up  when  employed 
In  a  non-Communist  country  are  the  first 
to  employ  the  speed-up  where  they  are  in 
control.  The  speed-up  has  been  the  first 
characteristic  of  Polish  Industry  and  mining 
since  the  war. 

BcoNoicic  VNrr 
Whatever  the  price,  however.  Poland  has 
become  a  working  economic  unit.    Its  mines 
have  been  supplying  coal  to  Russia  and  Italy, 
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this  the  Communists  have  assocl- 

thimselves.    the    meanwhile    avoiding 

Communist  exhibitionisms  which  are 

more   prominent   in   other   of   the 

democracies. 

communism  has  not  yet  put  the  red 

the  heraldry  of  the  state;  has  not 

It  on  the  cap  badge  of  the  soldier 

In  all  the  others.    The  hammer  and 

rarely  seen.     I  have  not  seen   a 

cture  of  Joseph  Stalin  In  Warsaw. 

I  am  sure  they  are  to  be  found  If 

Polish  troops  still  march  to 

formation  as  part  of  their  regular 
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enterprise  still  flourishes  In  many 
the  Polish  economy.    Private  own- 
permitted    If   the   enterprise   em- 
than   50   persons   on   each    shift, 
retail   shops   in   Warsaw   are   privately 
Much  of  the  reconstruction  of  War- 
>een  financed  by  private  persons  and 
by  private  contractors. 
Collecllvlzatlon  of  farm  lands  exists  so  far 
propaganda  Potemkln  village.    The 
of  numerous  farm  collectives  has 
But  western  observers  have 
e  so  far  to  locate  only  one  which 
to  more  than   a  manager  with  a 
press  has  not  been  permitted  to 
cbllectlve;  the  reason  apparently  be- 
nothing  which  could  be  visited  really 


Poland  Is  on  the  surface  the  least 

of   the   Russian    dependencies 

ironically.   Yugoslavia   Is    the   most 


commur  Ized. 

That  8  the  condition  now:  the  condition 
at  the  e  Id  of  4  years  of  gradual  Increase  of 
Commui  list  power;  and  the  condition  as  the 
Council  Qf  Foreign  Ministers  debates  the  Is- 
sue of  C  crmany  at  Paris. 


Can't  Please  'Em,  At  Least  Not 
AH  the  Time 
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or 
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Monday.  June  13.  1949 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speakei .  you  can't  please  "em.  at  least 
not  all  the  time;  and  that  is  a  good  thing. 
for.  If  3  0U  could  and  Congressmen  were 
so  advL«d,  their  heads  would  be  apt  to 


sweU— at  least,  while  here  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Free  press  and  free  criticism  are  not 
only  constitutional  rights  here  in  the 
good  old  United  States  of  America,  but 
criticism  of  Congressmen  Is  a  popular 
indoor  and  outdoor  sport.  A  legitimate 
sport,  for  everyone  helps  pay  the  Con- 
gressman's salary  and  everyone  Is  his 
boss.  Hence,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
Congressmen  should  not  be  told. 

Moreover,  your  Congressman  would 
not  be  happy  if  there  was  not  free  dis- 
cussion in  his  District  and  he  might  be- 
come indolent  If  he  was  not  explaining 
or  advocating  during  his  waking  hours. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  an  editorial 
from  the  News-Palladium,  edited  and 
published  by  Stanley  R.  Banyon  at  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Mich.,  and  which  reads  as 
follows : 

XVEKT  UnrLE  BIT  KZLPB 

Congressman  HorrnAN  has  introduced  a 
bill  providing  a  5  percent  voluntary  reduction 
In  congressional  salaries  and  expense  ac- 
counts. 

Congressmen  now  get  a  salary  of  912,500  a 
year,  plus  $2,500  In  nontaxable  expense 
money.  (They  don't  have  to  buy  p<»tage 
stamps  either.)  This  adds  up  to  915,000. 
Five  percent  of  $15,000  Is  $750,  which  would 
make  the  annual  take-home  pay  of  House 
Members  $14,250  If  the  bill  should  be  passed. 

This  sounds  to  us  like  those  $15  cuts  on 
$2,000  motorcars. 

Just  the  last  sentence,  no  more,  of  the 
above  was  reprinted  in  an  editorial  by 
Harry  Whiteley  of  the  Dowagiac  Daily 
News. 

Here  in  Washington  during  the  last 
few  weeks  Senators  and  Congressmen 
have  been  hearing  about  economy  from 
the  folks  back  home  who  at  last  realize 
that  If  there  is  not  less  spending  here  in 
Washington  taxes  will  be  higher,  there 
will  be  a  drop  in  business,  more  unem- 
ployment, and  eventually  we  will  all  go 
"bust."  So  the  people's  representatives, 
instead  of  just  talking  economy,  have 
started  to  really  do  something  about  It. 

The  Hoover  report,  printed  and  verbal 
comments  thereon,  gave  the  people  a 
little  accurate  information  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  stupendous  waste  and  inefB- 
ciency  in  their  Federal  Government.  So 
they  began  to  write  their  hired  men  in 
Washington.  The  hired  men,  especially 
those  In  the  House,  who  must  seek  re- 
election every  2  years,  are  beginning  to 
listen  to  what  their  bosses  say. 

A  group  of  Senators — both  Democrats 
and  Republicans — proposed  a  5- percent 
cut  in  expenditures  in  the  executive  de- 
partments. Senator  Tydincs  suggested 
a  5-percent  cut  in  Senators'  and  Con- 
gressmen's salaries.  Your  humble  serv- 
ant introduced  a  bill  to  cut  the  salaries  5 
percent.  He  also  objected  to  the  move 
to  give  Congressmen  additional  clerk  hire 
of  $3,000  per  year.  That  particular  item 
was  not  so  bad  because  the  money  can 
be  wisely  used.  However,  as  practically 
everyone  seems  to  be  tightening  up  his 
belt  and.  either  voluntarily  or  otherwise, 
taking  a  cut.  I  thought  it  consistent  for 
Congressmen,  if  possible  to  do  so  without 
denying  the  home  folks  service  they 
needed,  to  forget  the  additional  clerk 
hire,  but  in  any  event  to  take  a  cut  in 
their  own  salaries. 

The  News-Palladium  was  quite  nice 
about  it  for  it  did  caption  its  editorial 
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with  the  statement  that  "TJvery  little 
bit  helps,"  but  then  it  ended  with  the 
statement  that  "This  sounds  to  us  like 
those  $15  cuts  on  $2,003  motorcars." 
Editor  Whiteley  forgot  any  words  of 
commendation. 

A  $750  cut  on  the  salary  we  get  Isn't 
very  much,  but  it  is  the  tame  percentage 
that  we  were  arking  the  executive  de- 
partments to  take  and  if  the  advertising 
men  of  these  two  papers  will  cut  their 
prices  5  percent  on  my  political  adver- 
tising, I  win  be  thankful,  though  being 
human.  I  would  rather  have  them  cut 
50  percent,  which  I  do  not  ask  them  to  do. 

All  right,  folks.  I  am  not  complaining. 
Just  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  trying  to  be  consistent ;  that  I  will 
have  difaculty  in  inducing  the  Congress- 
men to  take  even  a  5-P2rcent  cut  and 
that  I  never  expect  to  please  everyone  all 
the  time. 

I  will  just  continue  to  heave  a  little, 
push  a  little,  pull  a  little  on  the  economy 
program  every  time  I  get  a  chance,  hop- 
ing all  the  time  to  please  a  majority  of 
the  home  folks  at  least  half  of  the  time. 

Moral:  Do  not  tx.ject  too  much  of  me; 
I  am  just  human,  and  not  too  many  folks 
are  willing  to  take  a  cut  Am  just  a 
lowly  citizen,  trying  to  do  my  best  on  the 
job  you  have  entrusted  to  me  and  for 
which  I  am  grateful. 


The  Basing-Point  System  and  the  State  of 
Ohio — Ohio  Had  Only  Three  Basing- 
Point  Mill$— All  Cement  Mills  in  Cen- 
ter of  State  Were  Non-Ba$ing-Point 
Mills— Phantom  Freight  in  Evidence  to 
Hundreds  of  Ohio  Destinations— Bids 
to  Ohio  State  Highway  Department 
Identical  Before  Supreme  Court  Deci- 
sion— Small  Business  in  Ohio  Founda- 
tion of  State's  Industrial  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  colonial  history  the 
territories  which  now  comprise  the  State 
of  Ohio  were  the  goal  of  thousands  of 
pioneer  folk  from  most  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  Colonies.  The  first  settlement 
in  Marietta  in  1788  and  later  in  the  same 
year  the  founding  of  Cincinnati  was  the 
signal  for  the  pouring  in  of  people  from 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  By  1800  many  settlements  were 
established,  and  in  1802  the  present 
boundaries  were  fixed  with  the  exception 
of  the  northern  boundary  which  was 
finally  settled  in  1836.  On  February  19, 
1803.  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Boimtifully  supplied  with  hardwood 
forests  and  deep  rich  soil  Ohio  soon  as- 
sumed the  important  role  in  our  United 
States  which  she  has  occupied  ever 
since.    Her  shores,  washed  as  they  were 


on  the  north  by  the  Great  Lake?  and  by 
the  beautiful  Ohio  River  on  the  south,  as 
well  as  numerous  rivers  and  lakes  with- 
in her  borders,  provided  access  to  a 
ready  means  of  transportation.  With 
the  advent  of  railroads  Ohio  was  early 
transversed  by  our  great  continental 
railroads.  Her  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  her  river  traffic  all  contributed  to 
Ohio's  growth  as  a  great  industrial  as 
well  as  agricultural  State.  Ohio  has 
great  mineral  resources  in  coal.  clay,  pe- 
troleum, natural  gas.  salt,  and  many 
other  natural  resources.  Ohio  abounds 
with  limestone  and  other  materials  for 
the  manufacturing  of  Portland  cement. 
Ohio's  history  Is  one  of  steady  progress 
and  development  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences; in  the  manufacture  of  objects  of 
beauty  as  well  as  utility,  and  her  con- 
tribution to  the  general  welfare  of  our 
country  has  been  magnificent. 

One  cannot  visit  Ohio  without  being 
Impressed  with  the  unique  position  Ohio 
occupies  in  our  galaxy  of  States.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  cur  good  roads 
development  Ohio  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement.  U.  S.  No.  33, 
the  Lincoln  Highway,  was  one  of  the  first 
transcontinental  highways  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  Ohio  was  one  of  the  first 
States  to  give  impetus  to  the  movement 
to  complete  this  great  artery  on  which 
one  can  now  travel  from  coast  to  coast. 

Ohio's  whole  highway  system  gives 
evidence  of  the  careful  planning  and  the 
utilization  of  local  materials  which 
abounds  in  most  sections  of  this  Slate. 
Ohio's  program  of  Improvement  and  her 
educational  facilities  are  classic  ex- 
amples of  American  progress  in  looking 
ahead  toward  the  welfare  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  No  State  in  our  Union  is 
more  entitled  to  our  admiration  for  her 
accomplishments  than  is  Ohio. 

OHIO    PATS    PHANTOM    nunCHT    LIILE    AIX    CTHTB 
STATIS    OND£«    THE    BASING -POINT    STSTTM 

In  the  purchase  of  cement,  steel,  and 
other  commodities  for  her  great  highway 
system  and  public  and  private  works, 
Ohio  and  her  citizens  have  been  subject 
to  the  same  unhappy  situation  that  has 
been  found  to  exist  all  over  the  country. 
Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Cement  case  on  April  26.  1948.  the 
price  of  cement  at  all  destinations  in 
Ohio  showed  the  same  identity  as  else- 
where. Under  the  old  Pittsburgh-plus 
system,  with  steel  mills  scattered  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ohio.  Ohio  and 
Ohioans  were  forced  to  pay  enormous 
sums  in  phantom  freight.  When  the 
Pittsburgh-plus  was  outlawed  and  multi- 
ple basing  points  established  for  steel, 
this  conditiOTi  was  helped,  but  Ohio  still 
paid  vast  sums  under  this  system  for 
steel  and  other  products. 

BASINC-FOUn    AMD    NGN -BASIKC- POINT    CZUSJtr 
MILLS   IN   OHIO 

Carefully  placed  around  the  borders  of 
Ohio  are  the  basing-point  mills  as  set  up 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  At 
Ironton.  Ohio,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  there  was  located  a  basing- 
point  mill  of  the  Alpha  Portland  Cement 
Co.;  at  Silica  and  Bay  bridge,  on  the 
DCMtbem  border  of  Ohio,  were  the  bas- 
ing-point plants  of  the  Medusa  Portland 
Cement  Co.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
Ohio  had  two  basing-point  cement  mills. 


Non-baslng-point  cement  mlDa  were 
located  more  toward  the  center  of  the 
State  as  follows : 

East  Pultonham:  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co. 

Middle  branch:  The  Diamond  Portland  Ce- 
ment C3. 

O3bornc  «3>:  Ssuthwestern  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  Dniverukl-Ailas  Cement  Co. 

PalnesvUle ;  Standard  Portland  Cement  Di- 
vision of  Diamond  Alkali  Co. 

Superior;  Superior  PorUand  Cement  Divi- 
sion of  New  York  Coal  Sales  Co. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  record  whether 
or  not  the  sales  territory  in  Ohio  was 
controlled  by  a  basing-point  mill  or  mills 
In  Ohio  or  outside  the  State.  There 
were  basing-point  mills  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  southern  Indiana  which 
may  have  controlled  a  portion  of  Ohio 
territory.  Such  a  deduction  is  not  with- 
out foundation  l)ecause  it  has  been 
found,  for  example  in  the  case  of  south- 
western Virginia  and  western  North  Car- 
olina, that  the  basing  point  for  that  ter- 
ritory was,  in  fact,  Ironton,  Ohio.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  time  and  asain 
that,  even  when  the  Cement  Trust  ws« 
brought  into  the  courts,  the  full  facts  of 
territorial  divisiMis  could  not  be  learned. 
This  is  because  of  the  secrecy  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  basing-point  systems 
of  pricing. 

The  very  nature  of  artificial  price  sys- 
tems makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  users 
of  such  systems  to  not  leave  even  a  fin- 
gerprint behind  for  evidence. 

ILLUSTRATION'S   OT   PHANTCM    rSCICBT   CM 
CEMKNT  IN  OHIO 

The  destinations  set  out  below  are  used 
as  examples  of  the  payment  for  phantom 
freight  under  the  iMising-point  system  in 
Ohio  before  the  system  was  outlawed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.    The  rates  used  to 
compute  the  table  are  those  filed  as  an 
exhibit— Federal     Trade     Commission's 
Exhibit  No.  lUO-W  in  docket  3127  of  the 
Commission,  rates  which  have  been  in- 
creased since  that  time.     The  rates  as 
used  from  the  Commission's  exhibit  are 
those  compiled   and   published  by   the 
Cement    Institute    as    provided    for    in 
tariffs  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  of  Ohio,  effective  No- 
vember 27.  19S6.    The  table  setting  forth 
phantom  freight  follows: 
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Applicsble 
or  lowert 
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Inasmuch  as  the  exact  delineation  of 
territories  assigned  to  the  various  bas- 
ing points  within  Ohio's  borders  and  in 
other  States  adjacent  to  Ohio,  are  not 
known,  the  above  table  ha.s  been  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  basing - 
point  freight  charge.  Even  so.  comput- 
ing the  table  on  this  basis  clearly  shows 
that  on  the  millions  and  millions  of  bar- 
rels of  cement  purchased  by  public  and 
private  sources  in  Ohio,  that  these  pur- 
chasers have  paid  phantom  freight. 

Production  and  corisumption  of  cement  in 
Ohu) 


Year 

1 

Pro<luctlon     Consumption 

MM 

aC  7301 736 
aoaM.783 

BmntU 

tIMO 

IMS 

•.mm 

4,777.300 

Il»*i .. 

tt.  027.  415 

y.604,002 

U.  S.  Department  ot  the  Interior.  Bart—  ti 
Mtw*  YMTbook. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going table,  that  includes  two  prewar 
years  and  three  postwar  years,  that  the 
use  of  cement  in  Ohio  is  Increasing  rap- 
idly as  it  Ls  everywhere  else.  With  fine 
cement-malung  materials  Ohio  should 
have  Increased  production  in  keeping 
With  the  increased  demand. 

The  production  and  consumption  of 
cement  will  never  properly  balance  out 
unless  the  natural  resources  of  each  State 


are  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Ce- 
ment is  1,  heavy  basic  commodity.  It 
should  be  a  low  price  commodity,  rela- 
tively spei  king,  and  it  should  be  procured 
in  a  free  narket  at  free  prices  from  the 
closest  available  source  of  supply.  The 
Cement  '  rust  has  artificially  restricted 
the  produ  :tion  of  cement  and  artificially 
restrainec  and  hindered  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution hrough  the  use  of  the  multiple 
basing-po  nt  system.  Ohio  nor  any  other 
State  in  t  le  Union  will  ever  be  free  from 
this  monopolistic  burden  if  any  law  is 
passed  v.  1  ich  will  upset  existing  law  and 
decisions  of  the  courts  which  have  been 
so  painsti  kingly  brought  to  fruition. 

OHIO 


Bme  TO 

HICHWA 

SUPBSMK 

CASK 


STATX    HIGHWAY    DEPARTMENT    OT 

tS    SHOW    IDENTICAL    PWCKS    PSIOR   TO 

COtJET     DECISION     IN     THE     CEMENT 
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Southwesterd  Portland 
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jeen  pointed  out  many  times 

to  the  Cement  decision,  gov- 

agencies.  dealers,  contractors. 

purchasers  of  cement  were 

with  the  lack  of  competition. 

of  competition  evidenced  Itself 

identical  bids  regardless  of  the 

of  cement  Involved,  the  des- 

or  the  purchaser.     The   rate 

to  above  included  all  mills 

particular  area.     The  key  to 

prices   was    the    basing-point 

in  the  book  plus  the  ba.se  price 

11  in  the  territory  controlled 

All  other  members  of  the 

Tj-ust  bidding  to  a  particular  des- 

could     bid     identical     prices 

use  of  the  rate  book  and  the 

of    the    controlling    basing- 

base  price.    As  examples  for 

3f  Ohio.  I  include  several  tables 

of   bids   for  cement   pur- 

the  Ohio  Department  of  High- 

to  the  Cement  case  decision. 

noted  that  in  each  instance 

dentical  at  each  destination, 

few  minute  and  apparent  er- 

tables  follow: 


Table  1. —  'nvitation  1240.  requisition  8479. 
Oct.  e.  1947 — 300  barrels  air-entrainmg 
Portland  cement,  in  paper  bags,  M-1.1, 
delivered  to  Middletown.  Ohio 


Per  I     Brand 
barrel:      name 


Ce-  :$2.73 
veland, 

Z73 


/ttau 


Ce. 
Dayton, 


ITS 


Miami. 


Delivery 


As  <oon  a^i 
poecible 

Depends 
on  avail- 
ability of 
boirar. 

When  car 
Ls  avaO- 
able. 


Tahji  2.—lkvitation  1462,  requisition  1039-B, 
December  17,  1949 — 225  barrels  cement  in 
IS.  State  specification  M-1.1,  to  be 
to  Lima,  Ohio 


Dayt<Hi, 

iandCe- 
Middie 

Ce- 
ieveland. 


Per 
ban«l 


ISO 


Brand 
name 


Unlverml 
Atlas. 


Medi 


Delivery 


Idar 

4  days. 


As  soon  as 
poMlbte. 


TABLc  3.— Invitation  979.  requisition  1715, 
Aug.  4,  1947 — 225  barrels  cement  in  pa- 
per bags.  State  Highway  M-1.1.  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  Lima,  Ohio 


Company 

Per 
barrel 

Brand 
nurnp 

Delivery 

rituburgh  Plate  0!».«s 

$3  61 

Columbia. 

Iday 

Co.,  Columbia  Port- 

land Cement.  Zanes- 

vilie,  Ohio. 

I.ehigh    Portland    Ce- 

2.66 

Lehigh 

Promptly. 

ment  Co..  .\ller.town. 

Pa. 

Huron    Portland    Ce- 

2.66 

Huron 

3  days. 

ment    Co.,    Detroit, 

.Mich. 

I  niver!«l     .Kll&a     Ce- 

Z66 

Universal 

Iday. 

ment    Co.,    Dayton. 

Atlas. 

Ohio. 

Medusa  Portland  Ce- 

2.66 

Medusa... 

Soon    as 

ment  Co.  Cleveland, 

possible. 

Ohio. 

Superior  Cement  Corp., 

2.W 

Superior.. 

2  days. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Table  4. — Invitation  909,  requisition  8604. 
July  15.  1947 — 300  barrels  cement  in  paper 
bags,  M-1.1,  delivered  to  Middletown,  Ohio 


Company 

Per 
barrel 

Brand 
name 

Delivery 

Pittsbunth  Plate  Olasc, 

$2.58 

Columbia. 

Iday. 

Columbia      Cemnit 

Diviiiion.  /anesviUe, 

Ohio. 

Medusa   Portland  Ce- 

zas 

Medusa... 

Soon    as 

ment.    Cleveland, 

p06Bft>lt. 

Ohio. 

[  iamond  Portland  Ce- 

Z» 

4  days. 

ment      Co.,    Middle 

Branch,  Ohio. 

southwestern  Portland 

2.K 

Miami  .\ir 

Avaiiabil. 

Cement  Co..  Osbom. 

En  train- 

i  t  y    of 

Ohia 

in?  Port- 
land Ce- 
ment. 

bo.\cMrs. 

t  niversal     Atlas     Ce- 

2.» 

Universal 

1  day  pro- 
V  i  d  1  n  g 

ment    Co.     DsytoD, 

Atlas. 

Ohia 

carls 
avail, 
able. 

Tablz  5. — Invitation  878,  requisition  9584, 
July  8,  1947 — 250  barrels  cement,  in  paper 
bags,  M-1.1.  delivered  to  Mount  Orab,  Ohio 


Company 

Per 
btfrel 

Brand 
name 

DeUvery 

Alpha     Portland    Ce- 

S2.68 

Alpha 

mi-nt    Co..    Iron  ton. 

Port- 

Ohio. 

land. 

Diamond  Portland  Ce- 

Z6B 

4day& 

ment    Co.,     Middle 

Branch,  Ohio. 

Medusa   Portland   Ce- 

2.68 

Medusa... 

As  soon  as 

ment  Co.,  Cleveland, 

possible. 

Ohio. 

I'ittsbureh  Plate  Gbsa 
Co.,    Columbia    Ce- 

Z68 

Columbia. 

Iday. 

ment  Division,  Zanes- 

ville,  Ohio. 

Standard  Portland  Ce- 

2.68 

Standard.. 

Immedi- 

ment Division,  Dia- 

ate. 

mond     Alkali     Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Universal     Atla.s     Ce- 

2.66 

Universal 

Iday. 

ment    Co.,    Dayton, 
Ohio. 
Kosmoe   Portland  Ce- 

Atlas. 

160 

Kosmos... 

Da 

ment    Co.,    Cincin 

nati.  Ohio. 

Tablx  9. — Invitation  848.  requisition  9589. 
July  1.  1947 — 250  barrels  cement  in  paper 
bags.  M-1.1,  delivered  to  Sciotoville,  Ohio 


Company 

Per 
barrel 

Brand 
name 

Delivery 

PlttsburRh    Plate 
Ohws   Co..    Zanes- 
TUIe  Ohio. 

Alpha  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Inmtun. 

Ohio. 

•ZSl 
3  51 

Columbia- 
Alpha 

1  ilay  subject 
to  accept- 
ance pre- 
vious to 
July  22. 

Sub)ect  to  ac- 
ceptance 
on  or  be- 
fore July  12. 
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Table  6. — Invitation  846.  requisition  9569, 
July  1.  1947 — 250  barrels  cement  in  paper 
bags,  M-1.1,  delivered  to  Sciotcmlle.  Ohio — 
Continued 


Company 

1 

Delivery 

I>lam«d     Pfrti«nH   t2.  hi 

Subject  to  ac- 

Cement Co.,  Mid- 

ceptance 

dle  Branch.  Ohio. 

within  5 
days  for 
shipment 
witiln    15 

days  there- 
after. 
Subject 
withdrawal 
5  days' 
notice. 

Table  7.— /nrtfation  836,  requisition  6555. 
June  30, 1947 — 250  barrels  cement,  in  paper 
bags,  M-1.1.  delivered  to  Delaware.  Ohio 


Company 

Per  i 
barrel 

Brand 
name 

Delivery 

Standard     Port- 

$2.62 

Standard-. 

Subject  accept' 
ance  on  or  be 

land     Cement 

Co..  Cleveland, 

fore  July  5.  To 

Ohio 

be  shipped  be 
fore  July  21. 

Lehigh  Portland 

2.62 

Lehigh  ... 

Subject     accept- 

Cement Co., 

ance  within  15 

Allentown,  Pa. 

days.        Ship 
ment  20  days. 

Pittsburjth  Plate 

Z62 

Columbia. 

1  day.      Subject 

Glass   Co., 

acceptancepre- 
vious   to  July 

Zanesville, 

Ohio. 

21. 

Universal    Atlas 

2.62 

Universal 

Subject  accept- 
ance on  or  be- 

Cement Co., 

Atlas. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

fore  July  5  for 
shipment  on  or 
before  July  21. 

Diamond     Port- 

2.62 

Subject     accept- 

land     Cement 

ance  within  f 

Co..    Middle 

da>-s  for  ship- 

Branch.  Ohio. 

meot  within  16 
days  there- 
after. Subject 
withdrawal  8 
days'  notice. 

Medusa  Portland 

162 

Medusa... 

Subject     accept- 

Cement Co.. 

ance  within  5 

Cleveland, 

days  for  ship- 

Ohio. 

ment  within  15 
days  there- 
after. 

Southwestern 

162 

Miami 

Do. 

Portland     Ce- 

.\ir-En- 

nMnt  Co.,  Os- 

traminf. 

t)om.Ohio. 

Huron    Portland 

2.63 

Huron 

3  days. 

Cement  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Table  8. — Invitation  829,  requisition  3524, 
June  26.  1947 — 250  barrels  portland  cement 
{air  entraining) .  M-1.1,  shipped  in  paper 
sacks,  delivered  to  Ashland.  Ohio 

[Bidder  agrees  that  prices  quoted  heireln  are 
firm  and  guaranteed  against  increase  for  a 
period  of  20  days  from  date  of  bid  opening] 


Company 


Table  8. — Invitation  829.  requisition  3524, 
June  26,  1947 — 250  barrels  portland  cement 
(air  entraining) ,  M-1.1.  shipped  in  paper 
sacks,  delivered  to  Ashland,  Ohio — Con. 


Lehifth  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co ,  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

Standard  Portland  Ce- 
ment Div..  Diamond 
Alkali  Co..  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Pitlsburph  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  Columbia  Ce- 
ment Division.  Zaneft- 
ville.  Ohio. 

Universal  .\tlas  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio 


Diamood  Portland  Ce- 

BMt    Co..    Middle 

Branch.  Ohio. 
Soathweetem  Portland 

Cement  Co..  Osbom, 

Ohio. 


XCV— App. 


2.61 


-231 


Miami 
Air-Ea- 
traininc 
P  or  t- 
iand. 


AvailabU- 
ity  of  a 
boxcar. 


Company 

1 

Delivery 

Medusa  Portland 
Cement  Co..  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Huron  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Detroit 
Mich. 

$2.61 
2:«2 

Medusa... 
Huron  ... 

Soon    as 
pesiibie. 

3  days. 

Tabli  W.—Invitatiom.  689.  requisition  1492, 
May  21,  1947 — 250  barrels  portland  cement, 
M-1.1.  in  paper  tacks,  delivered  to  Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio 


Tablz  9. — Invitation  796,  requisition  10530. 
June  17.  1947 — 220  barrels  air -entraining 
Portland  cement  in  paper  bags,  M-1.1,  de- 
livered to  Marietta.  Ohio 

1  Bidder  agrees  that  prices  quoted  herein  are 
Arm  and  guaranteed  against  increase  for  a 
period  of  20  days  from  date  of  bid  opening] 


Company 


Per  I 
barren 


Brand 
name 


Standard  Portland  Ce-   $2. 71 
ment.  Diamond  Al- 
kali Co..  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Lehigh    Portland    Ce-     2.71 
ment  Co.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Pitlsbunth  Plate  Glass     Z  71 
Co.,    Coltimbia   Ce- 
ment   Division, 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Universal  Atlas  Ce-     1,71 
ment   Co.,   Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Diamond  Portland  Ce-     2. 71 

ment    Co.,    Middle 

Branch,  Ohio. 
Soathwestem  Portland     2. 71 

Cement  Co..  Osbom. 

Ohio. 


Medusa  Portland  Ce-     Z71 

ment  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Alpha    Portland    Ce-     2.71 

ment    Co.,    Ironton, 

Ohio. 
Huron    Portland    Ce-    2.71 

ment    Co..    Detroit, 

Mich. 


Standard.- 

Lehigh 

Columbia. 


Universal 
Atlas. 


Miami 
.Mr-En- 
training 
Port- 
land 
Cement. 

Medusa.. 


Alpha 
Port- 
land. 

Horoa 


Delivery 


Immedi- 
ately. 

PrompUy. 

Iday. 


1  day  pro- 
vided car 
a  V  a  li- 
able. 

4  days. 


Availabil- 
ity of  a 
boxcar. 


Soon  as 
possible. 


3  days. 


Table  10.— Invitation  791,  requisition  9492. 
June  16.  1947 — 250  barrels  cement  in  paper 
bags,  M-1.1.  delivered  to  Hillsboro,  Ohio 

(Bidder  agrees  that  prices  quoted  herein  aro 
firm  and  guaranteed  against  increase  for  a 
period  of  20  days  from  date  of  bid  opening] 


C(Hnpany 


I  Per  i      Brand 
barrel;      name 


Standard  Portland  Ce- 
mtnt  Division,  Dia- 
mond Alkali  Co.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  Columbia  Ce- 
ment Division.  Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

Universal  Atlas  Ce- 
ment Co..  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Diamond  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  Middle 
Branch,  Ohio.' 

Southwestern  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Osborn, 
Ohio. 

Medusa  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Alpbk  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  IrontoD, 
Ohio. 

Huron  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


$2L«B 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

Z68 

lOB 

2.70 

Delivery 


Standard.. 


Columbia. 


Uaiversal 
Atlas. 


Miami 
JVir-En- 
training 
Port- 
land. 

Medusa — 


Alpha 
Port- 
land. 

BuroQ 


I  Subject  to  wUiMtoawal  oo  i  days'  uoticc. 


Company 


Lchich  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  .\Uontown, 
Pj. 

Diamond  Alkali  Co.. 
Standard  Portland 
Cement  Division, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Pittshurch  PLite  Glass 
Co..  Columbia  Ce- 
ment Division, 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Universal  Atlas  Ce- 
ment Co..  Daytoo, 
Ohio. 

Iiiamond  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  Middle 
Branch  Ohio. 

Medusa  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohi«). 

Huron  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  Detroit. 
Micb. 


Per  1 
barrel 


Brand 


Immedi- 
ately. 

Iday. 


1  day  pro- 
vided car 
avaOabia. 

4  days. 


AvaiiabU- 
tty  of  a 
boxcar. 


Soon  as 
possible. 


3  days. 


$197 
157 

tS7 

»57 

Z57 
2.57 
ZS8 


Deliwy 


Lehigh... 
Standard.. 

Coltimbia. 


Universal 
Atlas. 


Diamond. 
Medtaa... 
Boron 


Promptly. 


Immedi- 
ately. 


Iday. 


1  day  pro- 
Tided  ear 
is  araU- 
able. 

4  days. 


As  SBOttOS 

Sdaj*. 


Table  12. — Invitation  666.  requisition  7448, 
May  15.  1947—250  barrels  (1  car)  cement 
in  paper  bags,  N-1.1.  delivered  to  WapO' 
koneta.  Ohio 


Company 


Per  !     Brand 
barrel,      name 


Standard  Portlaa<l  Ce    te  62 
ment   Division,   Dia 
mond     .Mkali     Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pittsburzh  Plate  Glass     2. 62 
Co.,    Columbia    Ce- 
ment Divistam.  Zanes- 
ville. Ohio. 

Universal  Atlas  Cement    1 62 
Co..  Dayton.  Ohio. 


The  Diamood  Portland     Z  63 

Cement.     Middle 

Branch,  Ohio. 
Medusa  Portkwid  Ce-     Z«2 

ment  Co..  Cleveland. 

Ohio. 
Soothwertem  PortlMid     Z  02 

Cement  Co..  Osbom. 

Ohio. 


Delivery 


Buna    Portland    Ce-    163 
ment    Co.,    Detroit, 
Mich. 


Standard. 


C<rfambia. 


Universal 

AtlMu 


Diamond. 


Medusa.. 


Miami 
Air-En- 
training 
Por  t- 
landCe- 


Immedi- 
ately. 

Iday. 


1  day  nr» 
Tided  eat 
b  avail- 
ai>te. 

4daya. 


As  Mwo  as 

poariMe. 

ATatlabll- 
itT  of  a 
boxcar. 


Hnrea. 


3  days. 


Table  13.— /ntrttatton  496,  requisition  3447, 
Apr.  22,  1947—200  barrels  cement,  in  paper 
bags,  high  early  strength,  M-12.  delivered 
to  Milan.  Ohio 

[GiTe  brand  of  cement  bid  on] 


Company 


Lehigh  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Diamond  Portland  C«»- 
ment  Co..  Middle 
Branch.  Ohio. 

Mado^  Portland  Ce- 
Bient  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


F«r        Bml 


MTfrii 


■$3. 00 

<Z08 

ZOO 


Lefai^... 
Diamond. 
MedoM... 


Delivery 


PrompUy. 


As  soon  as 

pcMible. 


I  Price  «rm  for  20  days  after  Md  OpMlBC. 
to  that  date,  price  subject  to  chance,  not  t* 
Its  per  barrel. 
aJittet  to  witbtbaiwal  «■  5  days'  eottoe. 


U 
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TuLB  14— invitation  397.  requUlttom  11314. 
Apr.  2.  1947 — 326  frrtU  rrment.  in  paper 
bags.  Jf-i  J.  dtUvered  to  lif«ie  PhUadelphta, 

o^lo 


c^ 

PW         Brand 

D^ati^ 

'^ 

*ltJt 

, — 

Idaf. 

nrnt      DtvUioR. 

ZaM*vUh>.  Okto. 

rnivcnal     Atla<     Cf 

>ia 

CBfT«ny 

I4i9««r 

MM    C«^    LMrtM. 

AtlH. 

b    STlrfl- 

OUii 

able  (nr 
hMdfelC. 

WimmA  portiM'wt  r^ 

*19B 

Dioinflad. 

Sdan- 

■Mit    r«.    Mhmit 

MrMck.  Okte. 

Life^  rwUMd  c» 

>«xs» 

UM^.... 

— tC^AllMliM. 

Pft. 

Al^te    rarttewl     r»- 

•XVi 

A  1  p  ka 

■Mat-  C«..    Irant«». 

Port- 

OMa. 

Iwd. 

fMMlvri  r«rtl«Ml  Cf 

^Z9» 

tiMdard.. 

lBim«4l- 

■MM  IWvMhi    I>«- 

•toly. 

tmmt     AftaN     Co.. 

n»«rlMHl.  ot>» 

*PYleM 

•pTiMi 
« 


tar  »  •!»>».  niN»«tiMat  .o  that 
W  Miblrvt  to  rttanrr. 
•  A4wpiai«i  «  «r  t»>tar»  Apr.  13.  IV47.  ^^   ^ 

■te«  A|v  M.  m; 

15.— /»ritatton  JM.  reqitaUion  i424. 
T.  24.  1947—300  bcrreh  uir-entratning 
porttmnd  crment.  M  1.1,  dehrered  to 
Kewmrk.  Ohio 

iTo  be  tn  paper  ba«t| 


l-KiT«««l    Atia»    r«-   'tt^O  Uni 
■MM   C*..    iHrtoii.  I  I      Attaa. 

Okte.  I 

Ptttataffk  Plitr  OIm    'ICX  C< 
Co.,    •'-"•.-vi..,    re- 
man <  Ion, 


•XCij  Alpha 
P  <i  r  t  - 


Co..    iraataa. 


PwtinMl  r*> 
mmt  Co..  nrv«lHMl. 
OMa. 


*xa 


D*ttircry 


1    <lar    M 

ahli>. 
Iday. 


As  snoa  as 
paaatbla. 


Apr.  8.  1M7,  eieap*  UuU  It 

m  by  Kt  oo  S  dajra'  w>(k«. 
tachansB. 
00  ar  b«*ira  Apr.  5. 1947. 

-  .^ viUrin  5  days  (ron  data  •:  -, 

aad  forsMpaMM  vithia  15  days  a/b-r  accrpUM*. 

Taau  16. — Invitation  54S.  requisition  §399. 
Mar.  39.  134S—2S0  barrels  cement,  in  pa- 
per tMfS.  M-1.1.  f.  o.  b.  State  Highway  Ga- 
rage. Del.  {truck  delivery  may  he  substi- 
tuted ) 


Caii»pa«y 


hwid 


_ 

i  PartJaMl  (V  CI » 
IMa- 
Co.. 

^<mm.     ' 

Ptealwib  Hyr  Utaaa 
C*.    CotWRbin    Cr 
Btml  I>ivisiaii.  Zaors 
vdlp.  OblaL 
Tito  DauDopd  rrnrnt     2.W 
Cmu.  MhMIr  Bnoth. 

ObiOi 

A»ha    Partkwd    Ca- 

Partland   Ca-     X« 
tlV.t 


Z« 


Dtihwy 


. jParUaiid 

Cai»««t.  U*b*rii. 


CohoBMa. 


Alpha. 


Miami 
Alr-Ci»- 


Inaiadl- 
afa-iy. 

Iday. 


Idays. 


As 


Part 

iMdr*. 

mtmt. 


Afailabil- 
My    at   a 


Tfrti  17  — 
Mar.    la.   1 
Portland 
fled  {in 
ered  to 


Iitvitation  449.  requisition  4362. 

48 — 250   barrel!   air-entrainiv.q 

,  ASTM  C275-4<|g  f^.  mSSi- 

»ack9).  M~lJ.  to  be  deliv- 

Ohio 


cement, 
pa  jer 
Ma\  inna. 


Coapany 


DiaoMB-J 
MMdIr  Rranr 


h  n 


rVvrfcrnrl.  (> 
^t•ltliar•l    I'lft 
nun,  l>iaaK>n< 
lMkd.01iio. 
PMatainrhPlat 


Portl^ad   CnaaM   Co.. 
Ohio. 

Co, 


Port  hi  [Ki 


ObU 
Boraa  Portlarf 
trait.  Mich 


Olaas  Co..  Cohim- 
dtriaieM.  Zancarflte. 


Tabls   18.— 
Feb    9 
bags.  State 
ered  to 


livitation   200,  requisition  924S, 
19^—250  barrels  cement,  in  paper 
specification  M-1.1,  to  be  deliv- 
vcare,  Ohio 


De  a 


Alpha 


Co 
Ohto. 

Cemrnt  Co 
town.  Uhto 


Ca-  n» 
1  "onUM}, 


Ltanr  tow  A 


Partkid  Ce- 
Cli  raiBiid, 


DIaiBMtd  Poril  lOd  Ce- 
ment Co.  MiddW 
Braorfa,  Ohifi 

Mfdma 
nwnt  Co. 
Ohio. 

PittsboTKh  Plak  (>U« 
Co..Zanrsva!  ».Ohlo. 

SootbwtsKTti  [  or'Jand 
Oemmt  C4.  Os- 
bom.  O'lio 

Staikiarii  I'lirU  nd  Cr- 
mpot  f>  i  V  i<iiin. 
Diamond  .Ml  :i'.i  Co., 
Cfcvi'Und.  ' '  till). 

L'niMTsal  .\t\\a  Ca- 
■mt  Co.,  >ayton, 
OMa 

Rnron  Portls^a  Co- 
■wnt  Co..  >tro*t, 
Mich. 


Conpai  y 


Alpha 


1  n 


Portl 
It    Co.. 
Ohio. 
Diamoutl  Ported 
ment     i"o 
Branch.  Ohi< . 
Port 
uCo..f 
Ohio. 
Pittsburfb 

Co.,Zan««vi 
SoMtbwrsUrn 
(>Me«t  Co.. 
Ohio. 
I'lUvrfsal 
■fwnl    Co.. 
OhiOL 


Pta* 


AIM 


I   C^ntrnt    PHri- 
Alkali  Co..  Ckve- 


Cemrat  Col,  De- 


Prr 
bar- 
ret 


m.9t 
ZW 

zu 
zu 


Drii 


3  days. 


A»  taam  as 

pwBiiMf. 
ImmrdiMe 


1  day. 

2  days. 


Pw 
bamll 


Z« 

zn 

Ztt 

Z88 
Z» 

zaa 

za 
zw 


Dellrery 


Alpha 
Port- 
land. 

Portland 
Air-En- 
train- 
iM. 

Diamoad. 


Colombia. 

Miami 
Air-Kn- 
traininc. 

Standard. 


Cnivarsai 

AtjM. 

W  y  an  - 
delta. 


Prior  to 
Frb,  ». 
IMS. 

3  days. 


As  soon  as 
possible. 

Iday. 

At  onrai 


Immedi- 
*tdy. 


Iday. 
3  days. 


Table  19 —.  nmtation  119,  requisition  S220, 
Jan.  2€.  1948 — 300  barrels  air-entrain- 
ing  portla  id  cement  in  paper  bags.  State 
specificattm  M-1.1,  to  be  delivered  to 
N     -ark.  Cfiio 


Per 

twrrvl 


I 


Brand 


a  id 


Cc- 

rooton. 


Ce- 
Mlddk 


i  Ce- 
vetand. 


GISM 

Ohio, 
tvtlaad 

Osborv, 


Ct- 
>aytaB. 


<2.97 
J.97 

zr 

Z»7 
Z»7 


Alpha 
Port- 
land. 

Diantond. 


Medoaa 

Columbia. 
Mtemi.... 


Universal 
Atlaa. 


DellTery 


3  days. 

As  soon  as 
possible. 

Iday. 

At  once. 

1  day. 


Srm.-Vtar  mat  10  cents  per  barrel  Idr  payment 
rttbia  13  day), 

There  \s  one  exception.  In  several  In- 
stances, to  Identical  prices  In  the  above 
tables;  nat^ly.  a  few  of  the  tables  show 
I  Mat  lilflMr  IMT  barrel.  In 
our  study  dr  th«  mU«  and  dtstrlbution  of 
Msent.  tMff  occairtonaJ  departure  from 
the  idcntlt  >  of  Mdi  !•  to  be  expected  be* 


cause  a  mistake  will  occur  once  In  awhile, 
or  a  bidder  bids  slightly  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  bidders  becau.se  he  is  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  basiness. 
CO  w«  WANT  nzxo  nicts  in  cxMEirr  Airo  snxz., 

LEAD,   CLASS,   AMD   OTHZB   BASIC   COMMOOrXTES? 

The  question  asked  in  the  above  head- 
ing may  be  answered  in  the  negative  by 
most  of  us.  The  only  people  who  want 
fixed,  rigged,  and  artificial  prices  are  the 
ones  in  the  cement,  steel,  and  other  tnists 
who  fix  these  prices.  The  que.stion  of 
monopoly  and  whether  it  will  be  nurtured 
and  built  up  through  the  use  of  the 
basing-point  system  is  before  us.  We 
cannot  avoid  it.  We  must  meet  the  issue 
head  on.  Therefore.  I  repeat  these 
questions: 

First.  Do  we  want  monopoly  fixed 
prices  in  steel,  cement,  lead,  glass,  and 
other  ba5ic  industries? 

Second.  Do  we  want  competition  In  in- 
dustry and  trade? 

Third.  Do  we  want  small  business  In- 
stitutions in  thij  country  to  survive  and 
prosper? 

Fourth.  Do  we  want  the  antitrust  laws 
emasculated  to  the  point  that  no  one  In 
basiness  can  rurvive  and  where  the  pro- 
tection is  removed  which  has  afforded 
aid  to  the  small  and  rebuked  the  power- 
ful? 

The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions 
and  many  more  of  a  similar  character 
must  be  answered  by  Congress  very  soon. 
I  believe  the  answers  are  self-evident 
and  need  no  elaboration. 

OHIO    EHOTTLD    HAVE    THE    BEKETTT    OF    CrUEWT 

AND    STEZL-UILL    LOCATION SMALL    BCSINESa 

MUST  HATE  FTS  NATUBAL  AOVANTACBS 

Ohio  and  Ohloans  in  all  of  their  di- 
verse activities  of  agriculture,  mining, 
manufacturing,  constructing,  and  other 
normal  pursuits  of  life  should  have  the 
benefit  of  their  natural  resources.  Small 
business  in  Ohio  has  thrived  for  gen- 
erations and  specialized  in  manufactur- 
ing, shipping  its  products  far  and  wide 
on  a  quality  and  utility  basis.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  have  been  progressive  and 
ingenious  in  building  up  the  State  and 
creating  a  market  for  its  products.  I 
know  that  Ohioans  believe  in  free  en- 
terprise, free  markets,  and  free  prices. 
Their  Industry  and  capacity  for  trade 
and  commerce  is  proof  of  this  statement. 

Ohio  was.  in  reality,  built  up  in  its  in- 
dustrial field  largely  through  the  cour- 
age and  ability  of  small  business.  That 
big  bminess  has  come  in  and  taken  over 
in  some  instances  is  not  by  the  w^sh  or 
design  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  am  sure. 
If  we  are  to  protect  small  business  in 
Ohio  and  in  our  country,  the  emascula- 
tion of  our  antitrtist  laws  must  be  pre- 
vented. 

I  believe  without  a  doubt  that  if  the 
people  of  Ohio  could  speak  as  individuals 
on  this  matter  the  answer  to  each  of  the 
questions  propounded  above  would  be 
correct  and  emphatic  answers.  I  feel 
positive  that  Ohioans  would  say 
strengthen  our  antitrust  law.^  and  uphold 
our  enforcemMtt  Mgoclei.  Thi^r  would 
say  to  the  CWifiit  throw  back  the 
force.t!  of  monopoly  and  uphold  the  hand 
of  small  bitflneu. 
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Eqaal  Justice  Under  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Congressionai  Record  o' 
May  26  appears  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Senate  which  calls  upon 
the  FBI  to  assist  Michigan  law-enforcing 
ofBcers  in  apprehending  and  bringing  to 
the  bar  of  justice  the  criminals  who  at- 
tempted to  kill  Walter  and  Victor 
Reuther. 

In  my  opinion,  not  only  should  the  FBI 
make  its  scientific  services  available  to 
law-enforcing  officers  in  these  two  cases 
but  in  every  other  case  where  they  can 
assist  local  officers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  other  body  has  seen 
fit  to  call  attention  to  this  case,  I  suggest 
that  the  President  and  those  in  charge  of 
law  enforcement  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  it  is  not  their  duty,  and  they 
should  not  be  asked  to  enforce  State  laws 
designed  to  prevent  and  punish  crime, 
should  at  least,  when  mob  violence  comes 
to  their  attention,  express  public  disap- 
proval of  those  activities.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  mob  violence  inter- 
feres with  interstate  commerce  as  so 
often  it  does. 

That  repjeatedly  there  Is  violence  by 
organized  mobs,  some  operating  under 
the  direction  of  organized  labor,  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Some- 
times local  authorities  adequately  cope 
with  the  situation.  All  too  often  they  do 
not,  as  is  set  forth  In  a  piece  by  Pegler 
found  in  the  Friday,  June  10,  papers,  and 
which  reads  as  follows: 

r.Vnt    ENOtTGB 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

Contrary  to  a  superstition  deliberately 
fostered  by  the  criminal  unloneera  and  the 
Communists  of  the  Labor  Board,  in  the  thir- 
ties, the  enforcement  of  laws  against  assault, 
riot,  arson,  and  vandalism  Is  a  duty  of  local 
and  State  police  and  civilian  officials. 

Mayors,  policemen,  sheriffs,  and  the  like 
who  wUlfully  fail  to  protect  life  and  property, 
whether  from  cowardice  or  In  obedience  to 
the  policy  of  some  criminal  defaulter  in 
the  mayor's  or  the  governor's  chair,  may  be 
prosecuted  themselves. 

I  have  reported  the  evidence  of  criminal 
default  of  duty  by  many  local  and  State 
cops  in  Michigan  In  obedience  to  a  policy  of 
appeasement  toward  Communist  goons  Im- 
provised by  Frank  Murphy  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  he  was  Governor. 

Today  I  present  a  more  recent  case  of 
capitulation  In  Beaumont.  Tex.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  Ideal  policy 
and  objective,  unemotional,  nonpolitlcal 
police  work  by  George  T.  Barnes,  supervising 
captain  of  the  Chicago  police,  commanding 
the  deUll  which  deals  w;th  strike*  and  picket 
lines. 

Betytng  on  tbe  Bouston  Pott  of  June  8,  we 
leem  that  ■snuea  irown.  of  Atistts.  was  es- 
corted oat  of  Bsanmont  by  local  police  after 
a  riot  la  wtalcli  13  oMn  were  Injured.  Brown 
le  pfMldMrt  ef  a  eeaspeaf  wlMH  le  ebarg  ed 
wttto  no  vttfmtom  ef  asy  law  aad  wbtcD 


He  said  policemen,  with  a  sworn  duty  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  violence  and  a  crim- 
inal liability  for  willful  failure,  told  him  that 
unless  he  left  town  and  withdrew  the  law- 
abiding  carpenters  they  could  not  guarantee 
to  handle  the  trouble  that  might  ensue. 

The  victims  In  such  case  have  a  right  to 
shoot  to  kill  anyone  who  attacks  them  or  to 
shoot  Indiscriminately  into  an  oncoming 
mob  Two  victims  of  CIO  mobs  actually  did 
shoot  two  goons  In  the  head  and  killed 
them  In  Insurrections  last  year  and  both 
were  acquitted  by  juries. 

The  carpenters'  union  in  the  present  case 
Is  the  old-style  craft  union  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
with  headquarters  in  Indianapolis.  The  boss 
president  of  the  carpenters  is  WUllam  L. 
Hutcheson,  a  Republican. 

Brown  personally  appealed  to  Governed 
Jester  for  the  protection  of  the  Texas  Rang- 
ers, who  have  a  reputation  for  courage.  The 
Galveston  News  reported  that  the  law-abid- 
ing carpenters  were  attacked  by  a  mob  of 
150  goons,  and  chased  Into  a  tourist  camp 
where  they  defended  themselves  with  hatch- 
ets and  hammers  untU  the  sheriff  broke  up 
the  brawl. 

The  item  mentions  no  arrests  and  says  tbe 
law-abiding  citizens  were  besieged  all  night 
and  all  the  next  day  with  union  men  patrol- 
ling the  streets  aroxmd  the  camp.  The  News 
said  the  sheriff  told  the  Governor  he  needed 
no  help.  City  police  finally  escorted  Ifl  law- 
abiding  carpenters  out  of  town. 

The  Issue  here  ts  not  political  or  emotional. 
The  case  seems  to  present  a  t3rplcal  sur- 
render by  the  body  sworn  and  paid  to  en- 
force the  law.  leaving  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen no  choice  but  to  kill  or  abandon  his 
rights. 

Pew  citizens  thus  far  have  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  kill,  even  with  legal  Jxistiflcatlon. 
The  result  has  been  a  serious  Impairment  of 
confidence  In  Government  among  good  citi- 
zens and  serious  impairment  of  respect  for 
Government  by  criminals. 

Government  is  the  force  that  protects  one 
citizen  from  violence  or  death  at  the  hands 
of  another.  Its  reputation  for  reliable.  Im- 
partial protection  and  Justice  shotUd  be 
precious  to  all  men,  whatever  they  may  think 
about   unionism. 

Captain  Barnes  stated  his  case  about  a 
year  ago  before  a  subcommittee  of  Con- 
gress consisting  of  one  member,  Clabz  E. 
HorrvAN,  of  Michigan. 

He  first  put  on  record  the  "Manual  of 
Procedure  In  Strikes  and  Labor  Contro- 
versies" governing  tne  Chicago  police.  The 
manual  says  the  general  duties  of  the  po- 
lice in  strikes  are  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty and  maintain  order. 

Only  the  police  may  direct  traffic  and  they 
are  Instructed  to  arrest  pickets  or  goons  who 
try  to  divert  trucks  or  the  personal  cars  of 
employees  or  other  persons  at  struck 
premises. 

The  "policy"  holds  that  anyone  may  enter 
or  leave  struck  premises  without  being 
stopped  or  threatened.  Union  officials  and 
pickets  may  speak  to  workers  either  In  pub- 
lic or  at  their  homes  but  only  In  an  orderly 
manner.  Pickets  are  not  allowed  to  block 
entrances  or  Impede  traffic. 

"When  the  picket  line  stops  and  becomes 
unruly  It  becomes  a  mob  and  subject  to 
arrest,"  the  manual  says.  "A  mob  consists 
of  five  or  more  persons.  Sound  trucks  or 
loud  speakers  are  a  violation  of  a  city  ch^- 
nance." 

Captain  Barnes  has  the  entire  Chicago  po- 
lice force,  abotit  6.500  trained  awn.  at  his 
command  In  ctnergencfss.  Be  goes  to  ell 
dmxtgaroxu  situations  himself  wbereas,  In 
Iflchlgao.  one  chief  of  police  wee  afraid  to 
aptptr  wbere  a  aiob  was,  aad  anoiber  ep- 
peered  but  ran  sway. 

-JU  1  iMd  a  tlMTuaand  flsea  wtta  bends  oa 
ttMtr  anae  aad  clubs  2V,  feet  lonf  aad  caps 


with  insignia  and  on  my  back  the  legend 

•Plying  Squadron*  and  I  took  over '■  Mr. 

HorrMAN  began. 

Captain  Barnes  interrupted:  "You  would 
be  locked  up.     That  would  be  a  mob." 

What  would  happen  to  him  and  his  thou- 
sand men  If  they  tried  to  direct  traffic.  Mr. 
HorrMAN  wanted  to  know.  He  was  dqilcting 
actxul  conditions  which  unmanned  govern- 
ment In  Michigan. 

"Your  thousand  men  and  you  would   be 
locked  up."  said  Captain  Barnes. 
"How  long  would  It  take?" 
They  would  be  locked  up  as  aoon  as  Captain 
Barnes  could  get  enough  patrol  wagons. 

"The  pickets,  the  employers,  and  the  citi- 
zens are  familiar  with  the  police-department 
policies,  and.  as  a  result,  they  cooperate,"  the 
captain  continued.  "We  have  people  who 
violate  the  law,  but  we  lock  them  up. 

"Our  Instructions  are,  anyone  that  violates 
the  law.  regardless  of  either  side,  lock  them 
up.  I  have  aleo  locked  up  some  people  going 
to  work.  Some  were  carrying  pUtols.  We 
don't  allow  anyone  to  carry  cluba  or  knives 
or  pistols  In  Chicago.  It  is  a  rlolation  of  law. 
"Wlien  a  vehicle  comes  to  tbe  picket  line 
we  boiler  'Heads  up,  move  back.'  and  the 
police  naove  In,  and  when  the  way  la  cleared 
they  motion  the  vehicle  through  at  alow 
aip«td. 

"When  there  was  resistance  ttie  persons  re- 
sisting were  arrested  and  taken  away.  Some 
of  our  courts  have  held  the  pickeu  have  a 
right  to  caU  them  scabs,  rats,  aad  daks,  but 
If  anyixxly  uses  profanity,  that  Is  disorderly 
conduct  and  they  get  locked  up." 

In  several  forms  Mr.  HorrMAN  put  the  ques- 
tion to  Captain  Barnes  whether  any  further 
Federal  law  were  necessary  to  supplement 
existing  State  laws  and  local  ordinances  to 
control  riotoxis  Insurrections  and  actual 
treason  against  the  governments  of  the  States 
on  picket  lines. 

"I  think  we  have  all  the  laws  we  need  right 
here."  the  captain  said.  "They  are  being 
enforced." 


How  a  GoTemment  Af  eacy  Operates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MXNNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minnetonka  Herald  of  Wayzata,  Minn, 
It  is  a  vivid  case  study  of  how  Govern- 
ment agencies  almost  invariably  come 
to  operate.  We  can  be  sure  that  If  the 
Government  takes  over  medical  care  or 
management  of  agriculture.  Its  perform- 
ance m  those  fields  will  be  on  a  par. 
People  imagine  they  are  going  to  get 
more  for  less;  what  they  get  Is  less  for 
more: 


"Snafu"  is  an  slphabetleel  term  tabbing 
the  machinations  of  Pederal  administration. 
The  Ubel  defined  as  "situation  normal,  all 
fouled  up"  Is  a  stock  phrase  to  the  Army, 
navy,  and  Marines. 

A  vivid  example  of  this  "snafu"  type  oC 
admtaletratlon  that  ctteraetertasBttM  IM« 
sral  Oiipsiaaisiii  is  in  seideaee  rlgM  Imps  et 


a  slga  ea  Hw  right-hand  doer  ef 
Wsyeata  pott  eflee  reads,  "Tlmm  m 

Tkes  sMa  toae  beea  la  srHiaw  fer 
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kl  montha  on  one  ci  the  buttcst  en> 
trmnc?s  In  the  M1nn«tonka  trrm. 

Seema  Uie  closing  mec  ban  tans  en  the  door 
went  otit  of  order.  Local  poat-olBce  oActmia 
took  Iramedtate  atepa  to  raoadf  the  defect, 
n  wnuM  an7  prlTate  btalBaMman  wfeoee 
operationa  were  hampered  by  a  defectlTe 
entrmnce. 

Vttfei  Ik*  Port  OflSee  Department,  howerer. 
tmpaix  at  replacement  of  the  defective  part 
ta»d  to  be  "expedited"  through  required  Fed- 
eral channels. 

(Pcderal  ture&ua  use  the  vord  "expedite" 
fretiy — tt  laaaa  oaoat  of  tta  eonnotttton.  how- 
ever, alonff  ttaa  ilatloua  tfvtaora  that  charae- 
tcrlae  ^rteraJ  elBc  ency  ) 

A  requcat  was  promptly  despatched  to  the 

tMMMdtet*  repi^  of  the  fkitttf  tfoor  eSoMT. 
In  the  due  rcurae  of  time  authortaation  for 
tbe  repair  waa  received  here. 

1%*  mechanism,  toother  with  the  repair 
■tlon.  was  then  forwarded  to  the 
equlpmect  repair  depot  In  St. 
inuts.  Mo  There,  aloof  wtth  Itema  from 
other  poet  cfBces  In  the  UtBltcd  States,  tbe 
Ured  door  closer  awalu  rtiMbltttatlcn  and 
return  to  duty  at  the  Wayaata  post  oOce. 

Meanwhile,  the  door  functiona  not 

Cven  ntorr  tronleal  la  tbe  fact  that  an 
eiBcient  door-cloalng  mechanlam.  assigned  to 
tte  local  post  cOc*  tepoaea  on  the  inactive 
Itot  in  the  basement  of  tbe  building  (Six 
tiiaaa  euapldors  out  of  mmm  ^taaicnated  for 
duty  bar*  are  likewise  tn  tba  baaamen*  store- 
room > 

Thia  doer  closer,  desien.  »ed  for  the  rear 
door  of  the  post  oOke  prceed  too 
III  for  tbe  door  frame  to  which  It  was 
■ttartnil  and  was  tbere{()re  removed  from 
Wtttj.  We  are  InTormed  that  this  door  cicse? 
would  operate  efllcientiT  as  a  replacement 
far  tiM  dlaaMed  front-door  maehanlam. 

Such  a  Ic^icjl  procedure  la  Impoaslblc. 
however  The  cloaer  has  been  Inventoried 
toy  tba  Post  once  Departaaant  to  the  rear 
door  of  tbe  building.  It  wtm't  work  there, 
the  designation  ia  trrev- 


In  dtfanaa  of  tbe  Peat  Oflke  Department. 
BM^  «•  palBt  out  that  It  haa  lostg  bean  racog- 
In  fact  la  one  of  the  moat  aflctent 
t  oparatkms  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
t.  In  dafanaa  of  tbe  local  poat  oOet 
we  have  alraady  pointed  out  that 
ttey  f  ailitely  look  tb«  aaly  aooraa  avnll' 

of  thla 


fraai  tbe  fact  that 

iHilatrattmi  naiiAa  traversing  a 

lag   lafefrfMli  of   f94 


SStST 

iMtf  ikt  MMMl  amtkm 
iHU0k  iht  Ommimtti  umm*  Men 
•M     Aa  •  rotMM.  !*• 


Ummi  iIm  WM  Hi  iIm 


In  Mm  tfnv*#lMlM  mmmiiImii  mi  flit  fMl* 


lUM  IWMl  aMUMtail  at  MJI. 
II  UUf  Ifi^  or  •<»talatratl««i 
MiaMMMf—dMi  wa  latpifw  by  iba  mobI  fas- 
faatf  atwlab  of  uur  imacinations  eooeat^ 
tiM  vMW  taa^rieoay  of  mir  poorer-mantged 
CtovammoBl  btiraaua  or  dapMtmenu7 

Wbeo  W0  ask  Patferal  aid  for  education. 
to— Hh.  toCH  4J>g.  pwtolir  works.  r<?deral  »id  Un 
•ayttolac:  »•  are  la  oOmC  uatnnt  to  pay  the 
FMaral  Ooearament  to  managa  our  taa  fucda 
Wtto  Itola  to>aooeeivab:y.  iipiiaaltily  taooia|;e- 
lant  type  of  adminiatraUuo. 

Tbia   cootinutng   delagatki   of 
biUty  to  the  Federal  Ooverament  by  clt 

toy  the  paeudo-wlidij  of  Maw  Deal 
perpetustea  tbIa  BMAFU 
Aa  F.  P.  Lcaile.  local  paper  rompanv  cxee- 
Utlve  and  a  member  of  the  Hoover  Cummla- 
has  pcinted  out  : 


lioeal 
ment;  It 
done  In 

We  might 
Ooeemment 
•     •     •     an<| 
to  retain  the 
local  projects 


fov  tmment 
is  a 
Waa)*i«taa 


la   the   beat   govern- 
that  tlilnca  can  bo 
_        that  wo  eant  do  barer 

iidd  that  anything  tbe  Federal 
an  do  for  tM.  we  can  do  better. 
faater— If  we  are  but  permitted 
ax  funda  Docoaaary  for  our  own 
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GOSiETT. 


SouU  west 


Mr 
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tbe  first 
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New  Orleaiis 
much 
the  first 
of    whom 
trouble  on 
DPS 
trouble 
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appearing 
Saturday, 
unbiased 
of  these  DP 
since  their 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 

I  went  with  a  committee  of 

to  see  the  debarkation  of 

shit>k>ad  of  DF's  to  arrive  in  the 

This  ship  docked  at 

At  tha*  time  there  was 

publl4ity  about  this  ship  carrying 

t  of  DPs,  the  majority 

were    farmers.    There    was 

the  ship  the  night  before  the 

and  there  has  been 


disem  Murked. 
sine  i. 


11 


inseifting  for  the  Ricord  an  article 

the  New  Orleans  Item  on 

une  11.    This  article  is  an 

ftlctual  statement  of  how  some 

s  have  conducted  themselves 

irrival.     Bsar  In  mind  these 

the  best  of  those  seeking 

this  country.    These  were 

who  were  going  to  remain  on 

not  go  into  overcrowded 


suppoa  edly 


t3 


a:  id 


were 

admission 
the  farmers 
the  land 
cities. 

Bcrtjccxa  Gq  Noaru  to  Orr  FMCtomrt  Woax 

(By  Lee  Dnvis) 

Louisiana's  DP's — the  Curopean 

bro  jght  here  under  the  Displaced 

ar«  disappearing. 

avlng  their  JotM  on  farms  and 

ind  beading  north  to  aoall  in- 


Many  of 
rafugeca 
ftraona  Act 

Tboy  are 
flatoftlfiiis 
imlrtrt  jotK 

fltt 


MM  iyrMM 


ihmieh 


a«  (iir 
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Ttaotiffb 
Buropa 
had  Uitle  CI 
and  are  bad 
have  found 

"Wt  can 
DPS  won 
one  large 

"Xtlaaacy 
oraamof  thi 

"They  are 
ooao.    That 
oaihaUst 

"Whan 
ad.  it  aras 


or  TZXAS 


ilicy  hoeen't  left  i<nwnr6f»§ 


mmny  hatt  Irft  If  Ml  ofklally 


«*f  imm^H fHm,  B^»,  mm  «if> 


lliay  art  '^•qutrad"  ttt  ragiaiay 
tfiara    la    nQ    aorttHM 


panaliy  (or 

POM.  trp  vrAKM 

In  aoma     aaaa,  DF's  have  stayed  ooly  a 
t*w  day*  M    Um  )uba  U>  wbicb  they  were 


t  hey    were    bMM^t    over    from 

m  worlurs.  maaf  of  them  have 

no  experience  wtth  larm  life 

suited  to  It,  plantation  ownara 


atJ(ar 


aay  that  moat  of  our 

a  rcpreeentatlve  of 

plantatkn  corpora ttoo  aald. 

M3  aao  why.   Thoao  poopio  aro  tba 

crop  ot  the  ref  tigooa. 

the  brightaat.  Bkoat  ambtttotis 

la  why  they  got  thamaelves  first 

be  accepted. 

were  told  fanners  were  need- 
to  say.  'Sure.  I  am  a  farmer. 


th  y 
«sy 


I  used  to  go  out  to  my  grandfather's  farm 
every  summer  and  help!"  " 

Another  plantation  reported  that  among 
the  group  aaatgniMl  there  aa  cane  workers  were 
an  huto  mechanic,  a  lathe-turner,  a  shoe- 
maker, a  carpenter,  and  a  railroad  clerk. 

And  another  told  of  a  caae  of  a  4«-year-old 
Armenian  wcman.  who  has  changed  Jobs 
four  or  five  times  because  none  of  the  places 
offered  sTilted  her. 

"I  didn't  coma  here  to  work."  she 
was  quoted  as  saying.  "I  came  to  est  a  rich 
husband." 

UTHTJAKIiNS    AIDES 

Lithuanian  refugeea  are  getting  well-or- 
(MilKd  help,  plantation  owners  believe. 

They  think  an  American  society  of  Lithu- 
anians is  arranging  to  get  theae  refugees  to 
norttem  cities  and  to  find  Joba  for  them. 

Almost  all  the  Lithuanian  settlers  have 
left  two  of  the  largest  sponsoring  plantation 
corporations. 

"Some  of  the  Llthu^nlEns  had  nuill  from 
this  northern  group  and  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage newspapers  already  waiting  for  them 
when  they  arrived. '  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  corporations  said. 

At  one  plantation  it  was  reported  that  a 
man,  representing  a  DP  group  and  also  the 
Lithuanian  society,  had  taken  some  of  the 
refugees  away. 

"When  we  ask  these  people  where  they  are 
going,"  said  a  supervisor  of  one  of  the  groups, 
which  has  left.  "They  Just  say  'Chicago'  or 
New  Jersey,"  and  don't  give  us  any  street 
address  or  any  way  to  get  in  touch  with 
them." 

Despite  the  numb?r  who  have  left,  those 
staying  are  adapting  themselves  well,  the 
operatora  say. 

They  cite  instances  of  many  groups,  par- 
ticularly some  Polilh  and  Armenian  fami- 
lies, fanners  by  tradition,  and  say  that  there 
people  are  happy  and  salisfled  and  doing  well 
on  the  farms. 

DBCotTNTS  KTncaca 

The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  William 
CasUl.  head  of  the  Catholic  organization 
which  sponsored  moat  of  the  DP's  sent  to  this 
area,  said  today  he  doesn't  believe  the  num- 
ber actually  leaving  ia  ao  large  aa  reported. 

"The  numbers  nnund  larger  than  they  art 
because  th°y  involve  (acilllos.  aomctlmea  wltb 
several  children, "  ho  said. 

Bo  fold  that  It  «aj  true  that  many  cf  tho 
rofUfooa  wero  deflnitoly  not  fitted  for  faria 
work  or  for  eondltloha  Ui  Loulatana. 

"Thoao  people  mtMiiWUn  find  It  hard  to 
MttlO  hMo/'  IM  mi4. 

isttrrMCjrf 
'Hd  tn  fitijiNi  mh0f(t  t»i#fa  in 

'■*  mm  fiMty  ^  IH»HA»  aM 

at  nldM, 

"TtM  laHloilim  of  fariNo  of or  tioro  (•  iodM- 
MMrc  h«w  ui  iham  Also  ibo  boat  la  mnimm 
IMPg  tliof  ar a  not  uoed  Id, 

-r%0n  tbara  u  tlM  HotlywMd  Idoa  of 
Amortoa  aa  a  IdMl  9t  oasy  riihea  mmI 
times.  Moat  WUMipt&nB  have  this  tm| 
and  uur  own  oWeara  and  men  overseas  huvo 
(oatarad  tt  by  tho  lavlah  way  thoy'vo  thrown 
menoy  around." 

DCNias  ixFLorrATioff 

Referring  to  the  recent  claim  by  the  Rev- 
erend J.  Stanley  Ormaby,  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  that  DP's  lu  the 
Loulalana  cane  fields  were  being  underpaid 
and  aaploltod.  he  sold: 

"Tboy  bavo  been  paid  at  the  same  rate  aa 
our  own  native  wotkera. 

"A  sugar  planter  can't  underpay  hla  work- 
ers, because  hla  beneilt  payments  on  hla 
augar  crop  are  all  baaed  on  Government  re- 
qulroments.  amorg  the.-n  that  he  paya  a 
stated  minimum  wage  to  his  workers." 
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BcHia  Airlift  Ragf eil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALiroBxiA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  June  8.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Berlin 
airlift  haa  already  made  such  a  signifi- 
cant place  in  history  that  I  felt  certain 
that  the  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Naval  Aviation  News  for  June  1949 
depicting  the  stories  of  the  great  service 
rendered  by  the  Navy  transport  squad- 
rons VR-6  and  VR-8.  would  not  only  be 
Informative  but  would  be  Inspiring  and 
a  definite  contribution  to  all  those  who 
read  the  following: 

BKBUN  AlUSTT  aUCCXD 

The  story  of  how  Navy  transport  squad- 
rons VR-6  and  VR-B  stepped  into  the  Berlin 
airlift  and  began  setting  records  for  freight 
carrying  has  been  told.  Behind  the  scenes 
Is  another  story,  not  too  glamorous,  but  just 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  planes  flying,  the 
atory  of   engineering. 

On  a  few  hours'  notice,  the  squadrons  wero 
uprooted  from  Hawaii  and  Guam  and  sent 
hsUfway  around  the  world  to  feed  Berlin. 
When  they  arrived  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
conditions  In  Germany  were  rugged.  Let 
\'R-8's  engineering  men  tell  their  own  story: 

•The  tasks  confronting  us  were:  Reorgan- 
ization to  at  the  need  of  the  Job,  establish- 
ment cf  shops,  nosebays.  working  and  office 
spaces  and  the  immediate  and  pressing  re- 
quirenr.ent  of  keeping  12  aircraft  in  the  air. 
After  balmy  Hawaii,  even  the  elements  ap- 
peared hostile  as  we  combatted  the  cold  and 
mud.  Concrete  taiiways  and  hardstands 
were  something  you  encountered  further  to- 
wards the  center  of  thinga;  we  are  on  the  end 
of  the  Une. 

"Clrcumatancea  at  times  seemed  perverse 
and  cruel:  Our  beautiful  spares  procured 
for  lis  by  Moffett  Field  from  the  resotircea 
of  the  Navy  at  a  high  priority  and  guarded 
constantly  whUo  enrouto  wore  loot.  We 
wero  forced  to  ttiu  thom  In  to  Air  Forco 
•upply;  o»«  plan*  tailed  Into  a  eiotra« 
iiMWiiiatlda  tlMt  •nginos  1  and  2  bo 
flMfiffli  Mi  jWHIiag  tho  tttolly'n«od«d  «!«' 
Mdd  MM  m  tommimim. 

"fM  dIditfM  tMtiM  W9f«  ao  dtfli  MMC  «# 

•MM  Ml  flMi   tiM   Wrtffrtmtl*  MftiM   WM 

mmit,  Mi  mmf  •  hutdi  wm  Mttit  wjtii 

M  WMMMMM  dttMf  than  tMI  Jpr#viM4 

»'  tiiiillililT    WHdt  $mii4  feapfM  umf 
•  rMMIfl  iMWiMi  fetNtnti  M4  Wtff 
WMMd  M  prdfUff  (Mm  it  •  prdldfifM 


effort.  It  conceala  the  aacriflce  of  the  Individ- 
ual men  working  In  relays  becauae  the  bitter 
cold  numbed  fingers  after  10  minutes;  sweep- 
ing ice  and  snow  from  wings  with  brooms 
dipped  In  alcohol:  aheltertng  spark  plugs  and 
leada  from  the  sleet  with  articles  of  clothing 
while  the  water  searched  for  and  fovin<i><^n- 
Inga  in  the  clothing. 

"Tears  of  NATS  training  In  precision  flying 
certainly  paid  off  in  Germany,  where  they  en- 
abled VR-€  pilots  to  consider  as  common- 
place the  final  approaches  between  apart- 
ment houses  In  Berlin  when  the  weather  ia  at 
or  slightly  above  mlnlmums.  The  squadron 
had  been  flying  into  Templehof  3  weeks  be- 
fore the  celling  lifted  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  crews  to  get  startled  glimpses  of  the 
apartment  houses  through  the  cockpit 
windows. 

"All  ha.<<  not  been  easy  for  the  crews.  With 
the  quarters  22  kilometers  away  In  Frank- 
furt, the  problem  of  getting  back  and  forth 
to  the  flight  line  Is  not  too  pleasant.  Rather. 
It  means  standing  up  In  a  crowded  biw  for  an 
hour  before  and  after  a  flight  to  Berlin." 


"W*  Uff  M  mtloa  frMI  MT  Inum  of  op«ra. 
tiono,  fOdMnutinif  by  Inti,  Unu«u*l  f'>«« 
liave  grouAdod  the  buaaaa  on  at  least  four 
oeeaalona  to  iha  duty  erew  wore  unrtUeved 
for  J4  hours.  The  engmaoring  oAcor  start«4 
for  operations  otRce,  a  10«mlnute  walk.  Ho 
arrived  at  tho  paaaeuger  terminal  4  miles 
away  4  houra  later.  Ha  explained  that  his 
gyro  slipped  90  degrees  In  the  dense  fog  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  where  he  had  been. 

"We  had  no  freah  water,  we  had  an  outalde 
'Chic  Sale'  head,  and  we  had  no  coffee  meaa. 
Alao  we  were  without  the  transportation  nec- 
oaaary  to  visit  the  more  enlightened  areaa. 
If  an  impression  of  a  gloomy,  starkly  deso- 
late working  area  has  been  created  in  the 
reader's  mind,  the  actual  conditions  existent 
in  November  and  December  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceed the  tmpreeaiona  created. 

"Statistics  reflect  the  concerted  efforts  and 
toil  of  aU  hands.  However,  while  tbe  over- 
all picture  takea  into  account   thia  all-out 


FBI  DocumenU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Kxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1949 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  June  11 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

CT,ngA«    OF    CONTUSION 

All  the  pasalonately  debated  arguments 
over  "Communist  conspiracy"  on  the  one 
hand  and  "witch-hunting"  and  "character 
aaaaaalnatlon"  on  tho  other  aoem  to  reach 
an  Inaoluble  climax  of  utter  confualon  in 
tho  Coplon  caae  toatlmony.  Fredric  March 
and  his  wife,  Idward  O.  Robinson,  Dorothy 
Farker.  Norman  Corwln  and  other  promi- 
nent people  suddenly  find  their  namoa 
blasoned  from  eoaot  t«  MMC  M  iMtttif 
flfurod  Itt  PMtaral  SitfMti  ot  ItitMilMtlOtt 
fMoru  M  CdMMMiMt  sf  Commtiniot  aydM 

poUlIMM,  TM  MttfM  «<  tte  •l^fMlM'ti* 
hhatlfmoMi  tMrt  If  M  f^MlMMt  M^  ttM 
iM   WM.   «r   dfM   tiMl   ttt    fM    tUdttgkl 

tiMi  Id  W  UMl  Wl  UMff  *»»nj*<»S^  to 
MUM.  diMMd  91  mm  ^*^iH  IMIVMM  li« 

MM  tf  rMklMf  MlMMt  9t  fflvMH*  A*^  «•• 

luottlUd  vtt^lulHmttM' 

»ui  u  HI  Aii4  mid  If  M  MMMt  mm 
CMtdA,  •  MrtM—til  ffUrK  m  tUd  OffM't' 
mMie  dC  JMtlM,  VM  arraatod  in  MwpMf 
with  »  lluaauu  amployao  ot  UM  UnitM  Pi- 
tlons.  at  a  tuno  wiion  hor  handbof  wm  (uU 
of  what  are  atlegad  to  bo  notes  of  eonAdMM 
tlal  FBI  documents.  Wo  one  can  blamo  tha 
Department  of  Justice  for  proaocutmg  such 
a  caae:  tt  would  have  boon  very  derelict  not 
to  do  so.  Neither  the  FBI  nor  the  proae- 
cutlon  wiahed  to  publlah  the  reports  con- 
tainUig  these  eminent  names;  It  waa  ICIaa 
Copious  attorney  who  Insisted  on  reading 
the  originals  from  which  the  handbag  notes 
are  alleged  to  have  been  taken,  and  It  was 
tho  trial  Judge  who  upheld  his  right  tc  do 
ao  over  the  strenuotxs  protests  of  the  prooo- 
cutlon.  The  Government,  left  with  the  al- 
twnatlve  of  publishing  the  material  or  aban- 
doning the  case  against  Bitss  Coplon.  decided 
to  go  ahead,  despite  the  damage  It  might  do 
to  the  national  interest  and.  Incidentally,  to 
persons    mentioned   in   the   documents.     It 


can  scarcely  be  aald  that  the  dectalon  waa 
improper. 

Tet  the  Ironic  reault  Is  that  Imputatlona 
which  are  In  themselves  no  part  of  the  case 
against  Miss  Coplon — no  more  than  the 
phrasing  or  the  punctuation  marks  in  the 
documents — which  neither  prosecution  nor 
the  FBI  even  suggeata  to  be  valid  or  credi- 
ble, are  spread  broadcast.  And  there  Is  no 
one  or  nothing  to  blame,  unless  It  is  the 
methods  of  Communist  conspiracy  which 
coxild  alone  give  rise  to  such  chargec  as 
those  brotight  In  the  Coplon  case.  To  deal 
Jtistly  and  fairly  and  with  full  protection 
to  the  Innocent  with  all  the  problema  Com- 
munist conspiracy  has  raised  la  not  easy 
and  will  never  be  made  easier  by  passionate 
outbursts  of  emotion  from  either  side.  But 
in  addressing  them,  the  public  must  try  at 
least  to  learn  to  evaluate  evidence,  to  wdgh 
both  the  aources  and  the  Unplicationa  of 
testimony  and  to  do  Its  own  share  In  making 
our  democratic  methods  operate  soundly. 


Commencemeiit  Address  at  Duke 
UmTcrsity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  JtlNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM 

Mmday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav« 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobd, 
I  include  my  address  given  at  the  grad- 
uation exercises  at  Duke  University,  Dvur- 
ham,  N.  C.  on  June  6, 1949: 

WRICa    OIXICTION     TOWASO     PSACX? 

Throughout  the  whole  world  today  a  fierce 
political  and  Ideological  struggle  is  being 
waged  whoae  outcome  will  determine  who 
really  won  World  War  n  and  probably 
whether,  Ood  forbid,  there  la  to  bo  world 
war  m. 

Tho  ptalBMt  (aet  wo  (aM  la  ttM  w«  dont 
have  dM  Vtrtd.  M  wo  toad  toopM  wt  weiM 
tosto.  Wf  kMo  two  wortdd.  Hon  and  no' 
tlono  aro  tfUt  from  top  i»  toettom. 

tc  10  fldt  primarily  a  conflict  between  ftWM 
M  dod  CM  Vaitod  dutosi  or  bnwooa  IdM 
dM  WMI'  df  MMMM  dddMNMMM  dM  M|M 

luUtm  M  mtmtmtt  oyttonM,  m  la  m  Mdu 
Mddlf  mt4t    U  l«  fflf  doffpor  ttioii  an| 
Mmm,   II  If  •  dMiMi  Imtwtn  ¥»• 

^Ajf^BMBa 
WwmWwWwww 

iN'iM'vaa 

•-i«'*'i  trt 

h 

'f    OM  MCf  icf  priMdry  MMi 

'u.  Minor  pyif  m  jhmrf  faMi 

touiiioa  or  drduwry  pddflf.  If  tMf  dM 

ton  Id  CMIr  own  Hoom  and  fMd  to 

lilM  dvn  roprooentattroo  ia  gonulnoty  frM 


In  reality,  It  U  a  conflict  bdMMR  two 
wholly  different  phlloaophiaa  of  Ufa  two  dlf . 
forent  concepts  aa  to  the  nature  of  man: 
which  meana  two  different  concepu  aa  to  tho 
nattire  of  Ood,  ana  the  nature  of  the  imi- 
verse  In  which  we  live. 

Our  free  world  haa  been  txnable  to  get 
affcoment  with  the  Soviet -dominated  world 
bocauae  we  are  not  pursuing  the  same  ob- 
jectives as  Its  leaders.  And  we  are  not  pur- 
sTilng  the  same  objectives  becauae  we  don't 
believe  In  the  same  thinga. 

A  second  plain  fact  la  that  we  cannot  go 
on  Indefinitely,  or  even  very  long,  aa  two 
auch  worlds.  Our  planet  is  too  small.  We 
are    too    interdependeiat.     The    two    worlda 
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It  lurm—  on* — •!  I««ai  In  Um  wnae  of 
lutTlnf  on*  art  o(  rrucs  for  carrrlng  on  r«U- 
Uoaa  b«C«««a  ttacok. 

Tberc  mn  •nil  two  Wftf*  by  wklch  lb*  tvo 

«orlcU  cma  haaoMt  oac    Ob*  way  ti  brr  eoa- 

quMt.  Utc  Oder  li  fef  »llf  ly  acrtcfDent. 

Mr.     SiaUa     untfcntaods    tbto    p»rfccUy. 

yean  a^  b*  trrotc.  uluxnataty 

or  tka  otbcr  muat  coaqoer."     He  Imowa 

t«o  worlda  omm*  baeeow  ooa  aad   be 

b*llrv«a  It  aniat  be  by  eaaqjoaat. 

Wettoot  baMeve  tntkaanattod.     We  don't 
cf  UB  by  tkcai:  but  we  <tan't 
ot  tbcm  by  aa. 
U  to  fKt  Uaa  tww  worltfi  tofetlwr  by  the 

that  th* 

itlc.  or  Ukat  we 

lunlata.  tbaa  ttoaaa  la  do  bope 

It  te  oot  ceocetTabl*  ttet  la  any  near  fu- 
ture til*  bartibnaad  am  In  ttoe  KreaUla 
aiad  tbair  f aotttteal  daaotaua  m 
otbar  laad.  lodiMllBf  aiir  own.  will 
tbclr  beliefs  and  objecttvea  and  accept  oura; 
or  tbat  w*  in  ihm  vaaMra  worid  wUl  rolun- 
tarlly  abaadoB  ovr  Ma**,  our  value*,  our  cb- 
JectlTca  aad  beccia*  CaaaaalBta  or  totall- 
tanaas.  Bm  tl:.«t  tn  itatf  XM*d  not  make 
tb*  attimUoo  bopalaaa.  It  la  not  always  nee- 
to  become  alike  In  order  to  tet  along  In 
and  order. 


TbeMrth  of  otir 
fact  tbat  tt  la 


la  ertdence  at  tbe 
poaaible  to  get  good, 
be- 
er both  or  which  doaa 
within  It  The 
tfae  aUTcbolder  world 
had  ceoMBilc  and  social  systema  that  were 
Dot  at  all  rtr*tl*i  and  their  ideologies  were 
la.  many  rasp**!*  aaUfe*.  Tet  they  were  able 
•o  eoo*  together  tn  •  (HHtfaely  defloucrMtle 
•rfaatnitlon.  the  Unttad  SImtaa  at  Amciica. 
when  they  fared  a  art  of  drcumstancea 
whaee  for  each  aide  there  waa  more  to  gain 
by  agnatng  on  how  relatloo*  between  the 
two  tyatCMB.  and  batwaai  thaai  and  th*  reat 
of  the  world,  were  lo  be  handlad.  ft  «•*  act 
tdeeUam:  It  waa  intcUigent  aaU-tntcrcat  Aa 
Pranklln  put  tt.  they  eithar  had  to  b*ng 
together,  or  ban^  aaparataly. 

Likewlae.  our  proMnaa  todaj  are  so  urgent 
we  cannot  wait  until  all  come  to  think  alike. 
Our  fliat  ofajactlve  must  be  to  pat  workaMe 
agratment  on  a  set  c(  traAc  rata*  far  aaa- 

two  worMa. 
-term  foreaa 
like  educatioo  aod  raUglan  which  drratep 
mutual  undaratantftaig.  aad  tharatoy  eaa,  w* 
them;  cioaer  together  in  Me**  and 


It  la  clear  that  we  rewrwit  reaolve  our  dlf- 
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In  China,  bacauae  they  did  not  yet  come  up  to 
our  standards,  we  actually  Intervened  in  favor 
of  the  Communists — the  worst  possible  al- 
ternative. That  la  the  measure  of  how  Im- 
maf  e  we  still  are  In  the  political  and  ideo- 
logical fields. 

That  brings  \a  to  the  fifth  component  of 
the  overall  program  neceaaary  if  we  are  to 
li.fluence  the  thinking  and  the  actions  of 
both  ftienda  and  enemies.  Ih  addttlon  to  firm 
opposition  to  farther  extenaion  of  the  Soviet 
system  based  on  compulsion,  we  must  gain  a 
positive  sense  of  mtsaion  to  spread  throogh- 
out  the  world  our  system  based  on  voluntary 
cooperation.  At  Laat  we  are  beginning  to  give 
to  th?  world  a  more  adequate  prcaentatlon  of 
the  thrilling  story  of  what  has  happened  and 
can  happen  under  freedom.  Through  press, 
radio,  ftlms.  books,  and  magaaiBes.  and  ex- 
change of  teachers,  students,  scientizts.  and 
techntdana.  we  mtzst  demonstrate  tnore  effec- 
tively to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world 
and  the  undecided  peoples,  that  there  is  a 
better  alternative  based  on  performance,  not 
Just  promiees.  The  desperate  measures  Rus- 
sia is  taking  to  keep  the  story  of  freedom  from 
getting  through  to  those  under  lier  control 
and  her  own  stupendous  efforts  tn  the  propa- 
tranda  field  are  the  eloquent  proof  of  how 
rreat  Is  her  faith  in  the  puau  of  ideas.  The 
Rviaaian  rxilers  know  what  one  man.  Karl 
Marx,  was  able  to  start  with  aa  idea — and 
what  two  others.  Lenin  and  Stalin,  have  been 
able  to  accompUah  with  that  Idea. 

They  know  what  another  man.  Hitler,  did 
with  an  idea. 

They  also  know  what  other  men.  the  Pil- 
grims, when  they  came  to  this  country  over 
300  years  ago  did  with  their  idea — political 
hbwty. 

The  greatest  heroes  in  Soada  are  not  sci- 
entiats.  or  industrial  mafsatca  or  even  gen- 
erals. The  heroes  in  Rusaia.  and  the  highest 
paid  persons  in  the  land,  are  the  skillful 
users  of  wurds — thoee  who  know  how  to  take 
an  idea,  and  no  matter  whether  true  or  false, 
present  it  In  attractive,  convincing  form. 
They  have  learned  It  Is  their  most  potent 
and  effective  weapon  through  the  world.  In 
getting  people  to  come  along  with  them. 

Why  shcmid  we  be  less  effective  In  using 
Ideological  measures  to  get  people  to  come 
along  with  us?  We  do  not  have  to  tell  false- 
hoods about  America.  But  we  do  hr.ve  to 
present  the  facta  about  it — and  present  them 
repeatedly  and  convincingly,  emphasizing  the 
great  advantages  that  hare  resulted  under 
freedom  without  In  the  least  concealing  the 
imperfections,  or  lessening  our  efforts  to  cor- 
rect them. 

When  our  system  Is  such  that  under  It  7 
percent  cf  the  people  of  the  world  have 
created  more  wealth  and  distributed  It  mere 
widely  than  all  the  other  V  percent  put  to- 
gether, is  It  not  shameful  that  it  is  pre- 
sented so  Inadequately  that  m&ny  people  not 
only  abroad,  but  here  at  home,  can  be  per- 
suaded that  it  Is  progress.  It  is  "liberal."  to 
advocate  abandoning  the  system  developed 
by  the  7  percent  here  and  go  back  to  op.e  or 
another  of  the  systems  under  which  the  93 
percent  struggle? 

Why  should  we  be  ao  alaaoat  apologetic 
about  a  system  wtuch  while  not  periect.  Is 
still  by  far  th*  best  this  earth  baa  ever 
known — judged  aolaiy  by  reaults  for  human 
beings? 

AU  of  the  atMv*  arc  caeeutial — but  they  are 
not  anodgh.  They  merely  buy  time  for  a 
auth  step — give  ua  one  more  chaikce  to  get 
tha  whole  world  organlaed  politically  ou  a 
aoUBder  basia. 

If  we  bope  to  win  the  fierce  political  and 
ideological  war  aow  raging  throughout  th* 
world,  before  it  daganeratea  into  an  atomic 
war  with  unforesaaabl*  dcatructlon.  we  nruat 
BU>«*  boUUy  aad  laiaginauvcly  to  try  to 
atreagtben  the  worM  organiaatioa  ao  that  it 
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can  handle  effectively  all  threats  to  the  peace 
Irom  whatever  source. 

Concern  for  otir  own  security  has  com- 
pelled us  to  assume  In  the  present  emergency 
the  bxorden  of  assisting  certain  nations  which 
are  striving  to  stay  free.  But  we  cannot  long 
carry  that  burden  alone.  We  have  neither 
the  resources  nor  the  wisdom. 

The  peaceful  peoples  of  the  world  placed 
their  faith  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  agen- 
cy to  establish  a  Just  and  peaceful  order. 
The  experience  of  the  last  4  years  has  demon- 
strated that  the  United  Nations  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  cannot  do  the  Job.  In  fact.  It  Is  so 
constructed  that  any  one  of  the  Big  Five,  by 
its  veto,  can  use  the  United  Nations  ma- 
chinery to  prevent  the  making  of  peace,  to 
defeat  the  very  thing  it  supposedly  was  set 
up  to  guarantee. 

Most  Americans  were  too  naive  to  realiae 
and  too  trustful  to  suspect  that  the  Soviet 
rulers  were  coldly  planning  to  Xise  the  big- 
power  veto  not  to  block  war  or  arbitrary 
sanctions — which  waa  our  concept  of  its 
functions — but  to  block  peace.  They  have 
not  used  the  veto  once  to  prevent  war.  They 
have  used  It  repeatedly  to  defeat  agreements 
by  the  free  nations  that  were  In  the  direction 
of  peace 

At  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  elsewhere  our  lead- 
ers, in  order  to  get  Russia  to  come  along  into 
the  United  Nations,  yielded  to  her  on  matters 
of  principle  and  even  on  our  own  solemn 
pledges,  apparently  assuming  that  if  Russia 
Joined,  it  would  be  for  the  same  reason  we 
and  others  Joined,  namely,  to  help  solve  world 
problems.  But  It  soon  became  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Government  came  in  for  precisely  the 
opposite  reason — not  to  get  agreement,  but  to 
insure  disagreement;  not  to  make  the  United 
Nations  work,  but  to  be  In  the  beat  possible 
position  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  work. 
Why? 

The  reason  Is  perfectly  clear.  The  Kremlin 
already  has  a  world  organization — the  Com- 
munist Party.  It  has  more  than  a  dozen 
countries  under  its  complete  control,  plus 
trained,  disciplined  units  in  every  other 
country.  Its  world  organization  is  already 
functioning,  at  full  speed.  It  intends  to  win, 
and  to  do  so  it  must  keep  any  other  world 
organization  crippled  and  Ineffective. 

That  la  an  intolerable  situation.  The  rem- 
edy is  not  to  abandon  the  United  Nations  or 
to  continue  to  bypass  it,  but,  rather,  to 
strengthen  it.  We  must  get  Its  structure 
modified  so  that  it  can  and  will  work — with 
Russian  cooperation,  if  possible,  but  without 
it  if  necessary. 

On  one  hand,  we  must  Initiate  action  to- 
ward getting  the  Charter  itself  amended  to 
correct  demonstrated  defects. 

On  the  ether  hand,  we  must  also  work  for 
better  organization  on  the  less-than-uni- 
versai  lerel. 

If  Rtissia  will  not  agree  to  Ctiarter  amend- 
ments that  wovild  make  all  members  subject 
to  the  same  laws,  and  vetoes  them,  as  would 
probably  be  the  case,  we  do  not  need  to  with- 
draw or  to  drive  anyone  out.  We  should 
organize  on  a  closer  basis  with  all  the  nations 
that  will  agree — not  outside  the  United 
Nations  but  inside  it. 

Just  as  the  Communist -dominated  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  have  always  baen 
a  club  within  the  club — so,  under  article  51 
all  the  free  nations — beginning  with  the  12 
In  the  Atlantic  Pact  but  not  limited  to 
them — can  unite  firmly  for  collective  self- 
defense  in  another  club  within  the  club — 
leaving  the  door  open  for  Russia  and  any 
others  to  Join  if  and  when  they  are  willing 
to  agree  to  and  abide  by  the  rules. 

That  is  what  our  forefathers  did  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  They  did  not 
withdraw  from  the  confederation,  or  try  to 
drive  cut  those  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
new  proposal.  They  simply  drew  up  a 
tighter,  more  workable  plan  or  organization, 
and  provided  ttat  whenever  9  of  the  13  States 


ratified  it  the  new  club  would  be  set  up — 
others  to  Join  or  not  aa  they  wished. 

Thia  is  not  the  way  to  wreck  the  United 
Nations — this  is  the  way  to  rescue  it. 

As  long  as  we  indicate  we  will  not  do  any- 
thing unless  or  until  Russia  agrees,  of  course 
she  will  not  agree.     Why  should  she? 

But  if  we  and  the  other  free  peoples  demon- 
strate to  the  Ruaaians,  quickly,  that  we  can 
and  will,  if  necessary,  get  along  without 
them,  I  am  convinced  that  we  may  soon  find 
it  possible  to  get  along  better  with  them. 

Whenever  enough  of  the  peaceful  nations 
get  together  in  a  workable  organization  that 
makes  It  clear  to  the  men  in  the  Kremlin, 
first,  that  they  do  not  need  to  go  to  war  to 
get  security  or  satisfaction  of  any  legitimate 
grievances:  and.  second,  that  they  caimot 
win  even  if  they  do  go  to  war — at  that  point, 
and  probably  only  at  that  point,  is  there  a 
reasonable  likelihood  that  they  will  begin  to 
come  along,  because  there  would  be  nothing 
to  gain  by  reftiaing. 

It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  get  them  to 
change  from  obstructionism  to  cooperation 
by  persuasion,  or  exhortations,  or  bribery,  or 
secret  deals,  or  denunciations.  These  have 
all  been  tried  in  vain.  The  men  in  the 
Kremlin  will  cooperate  only  when  we  con- 
front them  with  a  set  of  circumstances  where 
agreement  is  more  advantageous  to  them 
than  continued  disagreement  or  attempted 
conquest. 

As  to  the  prospects  for  peace  or  war  in  the 
near  future,  that  depends  largely  I  suspect 
on  what  the  13  men  in  the  Politboro  really 
Ijelleve.  U  they  really  believe  that  Marx  was 
infallible  when  he  said  that  every  great  war 
must  be  followed  by  economic  break-down 
in  capitalistic  countries,  then  they  will  not 
start  a  war.  They  will  help  Marx  along,  of 
course,  by  making  the  European  recovery 
program  as  costly  as  possible,  disrupting  the 
economies  of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  south- 
east Asia,  and  everywhere  else,  in  order  to 
Increase  the  drain  on  us.  But  they  will  not 
provoke  a  war.  Why  should  they,  if  they 
are  sure  we  will  crack  up  in  3,  5,  or  8  years? 
I  hope  they  believe  the  Marxian  teaching 
completely— and  then  it  Is  up  to  you  and  me 
to  see  that  the  predicted  collapse  here  does 
not  occur. 

However,  it  may  be  that  what  they  reaUy 
believe  is  not  Marx  but  the  Lin-Stalin 
teaching  that  "Ultimately  one  or  the  other 
mttst  conquer."  Perhaps  it  is  their  deepest 
conviction  that  the  free  world  will  in- 
evitably try  to  conquer  them,  unless  they 
can  break  and  conquer  it  first.  If  so,  then 
they  must  at  all  costs  try  to  keep  us  from 
pressing  or  even  retaining  the  initiative  we 
have  seized  in  Europe  in  the  last  2  years. 
They  obviously  have  decided  to  change  their 
tune  and  Uctics  in  Europe  for  the  time  be- 
ing. In  the  hope  we  will  revert  to  our  usual 
preoccupation  wl*h  domestic  affairs,  or  have 
a  serious  depression  with  internal  disorder, 
or  until  they  get  the  atomic  bomb  or  some 
weapon    of   comparable   destructiveness. 

In  the  meantime.  Berlin  has  served  as  a 
useful  feint  or  diversion  while  they  move 
rapidly  ahead  on  the  key  battlefield.  Asia 
Suppose  those  courageous  Chinese  who  have 
understood  communism  and  fought  it  for 
over  20  years  are  compelled  at  last  to  give 
up  their  iialalan  i  (as  they  probably  will 
without  vlgortnB  help  from  us.  immediately. 
Just  as  Greece,  Italy,  and  France  would  have 
coUapser'  last  year  without  such  help  from 
us  and  will  do  so  next  year  if  it  should  te 
withdrawn  i .  With  Commimist  dominance 
In  China,  Russia  will  have  satellites  and  se- 
curity all  along  h«  Asiatic  frontier  and  be 
in  a  better  position  to  risk  new  action  in 
the  Middle  East  or  Europe,  aapriaily  if.  with 
her  new  lullaby  line,  ah*  has  been  able  to 
put  xis  to  sleep  again. 

Even  if  we  maintain  firmness  in  the  west, 
but  Communia  farces  get  control  of  all 
China    and  the  other  portion*  oi  east  Asia 


which  will  certainly  follow,  the  balance  of 
reaources  in  the  world  will  have  shifted  ao 
strongly  in  Russia's  favor  that  the  men  of 
Asiatic  temperament  who  run  that  tragic 
land  may  very  well  decide  Just  to  ait  it  out 
for  a  few  years  or  decades  until  the  western 
world,  includliig  the  United  Statca.  ha*  bled 
itself  to  death. 

The  weaknesses  which  have  brought  us  to 
this  ominous  hotir  have  not  been  primarily 
military  or  economic.  Our  greatest  failures 
have  been  in  the  political  and  ideological 
and  moral  fields.  Becauae  for  so  long  we  had 
physical  separation  from  the  rest  of  th* 
world,  our  young  men  and  women  were  not 
challenged  to  become  specialists  in  interna- 
tional relations  and  masters  of  the  arts  of 
diplomacy.  Understandably  we  concentrated 
on  the  great  task  of  developing  this  vaat 
virgin  continent  and  its  reaources. 

As  a  result,  how  many  Americans  do  we 
have  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  that  are  the 
equivalent  of  Marshall.  B4acArthtir,  Nimltz, 
Eisenhower,  Spaatz,  and  scores  of  others  in 
the  military  field?  Or  of  the  Fords,  Fire- 
stones.  Edlsons.  Ketterings,  Rockefellers,  and 
hundreds  of  other  giants  In  industry  and 
finance? 

Russia  has  learned  that  when  she  com- 
petes with  us  in  the  fields  where  we  have 
specialized — industrial,  technical,  military, 
managerial — she  comes  off  second  best.  Sc 
she  realistically  yields  on  such  things  as  the 
Berlin  airlift,  where  we  excel,  and  shifts  the 
contest  to  the  conference  table,  where  up  to 
the  present  she  has  excelled — frequently 
handling  us  Just  about  as  a  cat  plays  with 
a  mouse. 

We  go  to  the  diplomatic  conferences  with 
representatives  who  ar?  masters  of  the  strat- 
egies and  tactics  of  military  and  economic 
struggle — and  too  often  come  home  with 
bloody  noses. 

Russia  sends  to  the  conference  her  Molo- 
tovs  and  Vlahlnskys  with  nothing  but  su- 
perb skill  in  the  strategies  and  tactics  of 
diplomatic  and  ideological  warfare — and  too 
often  they  go  home  with  the  bacon. 

This  grave  deficiency  in  our  resourcea  ia 
not  the  result  of  anyone's  design.  It  is 
the  result  of  everyone's  neglect.  We  have 
tended  to  concentrate  ao  largely  on  our  own 
domestic  life  that  we  have  failed  to  realize 
that  whether  it  has  a  chance  to  continue 
depends  to  a  great  degree  on  what  happena 
abroad — or  rather,  on  how  effective  we  can 
become  in  influencing  what  happena  abroad. 
in  directiona  favorable  to  world  order  and 
peace. 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  world,  aa 
Hitler  before  them,  have  made  perfectly  clear 
what  they  intend  to  do,  if  they  can.  Like 
a  man  going  acroaa  a  lake  in  a  aallbont.  they 
tack  when  they  run  into  head  winds.  That 
does  not  mean  they  are  changing  their  ob- 
jective; rather  it  is  the  means  by  which 
to  achieve  their  objective.  They  are  still 
going  across  the  lake. 

Our  hopes  of  avoMttag  dl»aat>r  lie  in  nth- 
bilizing  to  the  uttaaak  e«r  atrangth  and  *U1 
in  political  and  ideological  fielda  aa  well  aa 
economic  and  military.  We  vrill  win  only 
if  we  believe  so  intenaely  in  those  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Nation  waa  founded 
and  which  are  responsible  for  its  greatness, 
that  we  can  outthink.  outwork,  outsacriflce, 
and  outlast  thoae  whoae  world  is  founded  on 
lies  and  violence. 

Our  difficulties  are  not  instirmountable  if 
we  can  develop,  here  and  among  the  other 
free  peoples,  a  moral  compulsion  to  build  in 
the  world  the  sort  of  decent  order  which  our 
forefathers  had  the  will  to  build  In  these 
United  States — the  will  to  make  otir  system 
work  here  at  home  and  spread  it  abroad. 

It  comes  down  to  how  sound  and  strong 
and  deep  ia  our  faith.  What  our  Matiaa  aad 
the  world  must  have  If  they  are  to  b*  H*ad 
ts  what  Lincoln  prayed  lot  at  Gettysburg, 
"Under   God.   a   new   birth  of  freedom" — a 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or  MK^ncAM 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSXHTATTVXS 

Thurtdaw.  June  9.  1949 

Mr  SUAFER  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  Pair 
X>eftlen  reaUy  want  to  gjyetlia  fcwliw- 
men.  partictilarly  small-  burtntirt  men.  of 
this  country  any  kind  of  a  square  deal, 
they  wlB  ate  to  tt  that  legislation  to  de- 
clare a  ■Mralortam  In  the  basing -point 
oootroyeray  wCtl  be  put  oa  the  calendar 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  im- 
mediately aod  broucht  to  the  floor  for 
swift  actJoo. 

Literally  thousands  of  the  smaller  busi- 
nesses in  this  country,  and  hundreds  of 
them  in  my  oa-n  State  of  Michigan,  have 
been  bewildered  and  confused  and  penal- 
toed  since  the  Supreme  Courts  famous 
baslnc-pdBt  deeiakm  of  nore  tijan  a  year 
ago  This  decision,  which  ootlawcd  bas- 
ing-pomt  pricing,  is  penattaing  the  busi- 
neo^m^ti  who  have  to  get  supplies  from 
cement  oamwnles.  steel  companies,  and 
other  supplies  of  finished  materials,  yet 
do  not  live  next  door  to  these  companies. 
Pipe  fabricators  in  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ampie.  have  to  pay  vastly  more  for  the 
steel  and  other  materials  they  use  than 
do  similar  fabncalors  who  have  busi- 
nesses m  Pittsburgh. 


As  we  k4ow.  the  Senate  already  has 
passed  a  m  tasure  that  represents  a  step 
In  the  rlgH  direction  to  protect  many 
small  buslr  esses  from  collapsing  due  to 
the  outlaw  ng  of  basing  points.  Under 
this  bill,  fn  ight  absorption  by  a  primary 
manufaclu  er  is  legal,  if  there  is  no  col- 
lusion amoiag  the  various  manufacturers 
of  similar  products.  There  are.  of 
course,  maiiy  other  provisions  in  this  bill, 
some  of  i»ich  are  good  and  some  of 
which  are  i  aore  or  less  inadequate,  but  it 
is.  I  repeal,  at  least  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direci  ion  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
confusion  <aused  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  f am^  us  cement  case. 

I  am  gc  ting  doaens  of  letters  frcm 
manufactu  ers  in  my  district  who  are 
supplied  b>  mills  from  our  State  of  Mich- 
l^n.     The  y  are  being  penalized  severely 


Democratic-dominated  Con- 
||0  act  swiftly  on  this  needed 
I  hereby  publicly  again  call 
on  the  Deknocratic  leadership  to  bring 
this  moratorium  legislation  to  the  floor 
y  so  that  Congressmen  can 
go  on  reco  'd  for  or  against  this  legisla- 
Perionally.  since  I  am  in  the  mi- 
nority, there  is  nothing  I  can  do  except 
speak  for  such  a  moratorium  and  vote 
for  the  moratorium  legislation  when  It 
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up.    Any  delay  rests  squarely 


on  the  Dei  oocrats  who  control  this  Con- 
gress lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  etter  from  a  Michigan  manu- 
facturer t  pical  of  many  others  regard- 
ing this  sijbject: 

MUBCAT  W.  Salxs  St  Co.. 
Detroit.  Mich..  June  3.  1949. 
Paul  W.  Shatxb. 
House  pglce  Building. 

WasJiinifton,  D.  C. 
Sb:  I  wl|ed  you  today  aa  follows: 
"We  are  laying  92.40  a  ton  more  for  steel 
pipe  delivei  ed  Detroit  tban  some  cf  our  com- 
petitors all  becauae  of  tbe  stupid  controversy 
on  freigbt  absorption.  Tbe  request  for  a 
moratoriun.  to  give  Congreaa  a  cbance  to 
InveaJgate  bas  been  before  Congress  for 
many  monl  bs.  In  fairness  to  all  Industry  it 
Is  lipeaaU  re  favorable  action  b«  taken  Im- 
BBSdlately.  I  bope  you  can  do  something  to 
expedite  tii  is  moratorium  or  some  otber  re- 
lief.    Thane  you." 

Many  In^  lustries  are  absorbing  freigbt  to- 
day   to    UM  et    competition,    including    some 
members  o !  tbe  steel  industry,  for  example 
tU  vever.  most  of  the  steel  Industry 
IB   atUl    OB     trial    with    tbe    Pederal    Trade 


former  Chairman  of  the  Ped- 
rfwnmlBBt^^     was    in    favor    of 
ptlon.     I  understand  bis  acting 
Mr.    Mason,    takes    the    opposite 
courts  are  divided  on  thl*  ques- 
xp  to  tbe  United  States  Supreme 

split  4-to-4  on  this  question. 
paMcd  tbe  Pederal  Trade  Com- 
to  pteserve  and  that  Commiasian 
Its  ototlgatkxi  is  to  promote  a 
ecoaoaay.    We  are  not   getting 
freigbt  rate  coatroversy. 
trust  that  you  will  use  your  beet 
get    tbls    moratorium    In    effect 
that  Congreaa  will  have  a  cbance 
exbaustite  study. 

deplorable  situation  Is  burt- 


Addrest  by  Hob.  Scott  W.  Lncas,  of  Iffi- 
Mis,  at  Cettteaaial  CelebratioB  •(  the 
North  American  Siasiag  Societies 
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regards   and   beet    vtabee.    I 


atncerely. 
D.  O 


McLxoo.  President. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCO  IT  W.LUCAS 

Cr   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  in  Chicago  on  last  Friday  eve- 
ning. June  10,  at  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  North  American  Singing  So- 
cieties. The  celebration  was  held  at  the 
Chicago  Stadium,  and  nearly  25.000  per- 
sons attended,  paying  for  their  admis- 
sion, the  proceeds  going  to  the  under- 
privileged children  of  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccra, 
as  fol'ows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mayor  Kennelly.  distin- 
guished guests,  and  fellow  Americans,  it 
ia  Indeed  an  inspiring  moment  for  me  to 
appear  here  this  evening  and  to  have  tbe 
prtvUege  of  participating  in  your  magnlfl- 
cent  centennial  celebration. 

Wherever  people  of  German  descent  con- 
gregate, there  are  always  songs  and  music  I 
know  this  from  family  experience  My 
grandfather  on  my  mother's  side  came  from 
Frankfort.  Germany.  His  name  was  George 
Underbrlnk.  I  was  told  that  grandfather 
never  lost  his  love  for  the  beautiful  songs 
be  had  learned  in  tbe  land  of  his  birth 
It  was  Mark  Twain  who  said:  "There  are 
German  songs  which  can  make  a  stranger 
to  the  language  cry." 

Yes  my  friends,  this  would  be  a  splendid 
world  If  all  the  people  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions could  share  the  friendliness  and  the 
warm  joy  of  participating  In  song  We 
would  soon  be  able  to  overcome  the  press- 
ing problems  which  make  life  so  difficult  for 
so  many  men.  women,  and  children  In  the 
war-stricken  areas  of  tbe  world.  If  every- 
one could  faithfully  follow  the  words  of  the 
poet  who  said  "I  would  rather  be  remem- 
bered by  a  song  than  by  a  victory."  we 
could  achieve  the  millennium  mankind  has 
prayed  for  since  the  dawn  of  civilization 
which  Is  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men. 

Since  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Second 
World  War  came  to  an  end.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  vtslt,  last  September,  seme  seven 
countries  of  Europe  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  mlnijllng  with  those  people  who  have  be- 
come the  beneficiaries  of  our  great  and 
philanthropic  Government. 

In  Italy.  In  Turkey,  in  Trieste,  and  In 
Prance.  I  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  the 
contribution  that  we  are  making  as  we  re- 
habilitate thoee  nations  and  once  ^aln  place 
them  economically  on  their  feet.  I  also 
learned  first-hand  how  the  expansion  of 
communism  In  these  nations,  with  our  help, 
bad   been   successfully  challenged. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  experiences 
of  tbe  trip  was  iny  visit  to  Berlin.  I  traveled 
there  by  air  from  Prankfort,  landing  at  the 
huge  Templehof  Airport  It  was  there  that 
I  got  my  first  glimpse  of  what  the  American 
and  English  airlift  was  doing  in  tbe  way  of 
supplying  food  and  other  necessities  of 
life  to  tbe  two  and  one-half  million  people 
in  tbe  beleaguered  city  of  Berlin.  I  saw 
thousands  of  packages  of  food  and  clothing 
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sent  to  the  German  people  through  the  CARE 
organization,  a  private  nonprofit  group  which 
has  saved  the  lives  of  countless  numbers  of 
people  on  the  verge  of  destitution.  It  was 
only  through  the  airlift  that  the  people  In 
Berlin  were  able  to  receive  these  supplies. 

I  talked  to  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  one  of  the 
ablest  soldiers  and  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen I  have  ever  known.  His  achieve- 
ment In  launching  and  operating  the  stu- 
pendous airlift  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
German  families  in  the  western  sectors  of 
Berlin,  who  depended  upon  our  planes  for 
food,  fuel,  medicine,  and  other  vital  neces- 
sities after  the  Soviet  Union  Imposed  a  land 
blockade  to  cut  off  the  ground  supply  chan- 
nels. As  commander  of  the  American 
forces  In  Germany  and  administrator  of  tbe 
American  zone.  General  Clay  showed  a  wise 
understanding  of  the  truth  about  Europe. 
He  pursued  a  policy  of  lifting  Germany 
back  to  a  productive  level  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, because  he  realized  that  the  enor- 
mous productive  power  of  the  German  peo- 
ple was  urgently  needed  In  the  economy  of 
Europe. 

The  name  of  Lucius  Clay  will  t>e  lorig  re- 
vered by  the  free  people  of  western  Europe, 
who  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Cieneral 
Clay  halted  the  advancing  tide  of  destruc- 
tive communism  which  had  threatened  to 
destroy  all  tbe  countries  of  Europe.  He  re- 
sisted the  pressures  of  those  who  felt  that 
the  German  people  In  the  western  sectors 
of  Berlin  should  be  abandoned  to  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Soviet  military  rulers.  He  kept 
hii>  courage  and  stood  firm  although  his  posi- 
tion was  extremely  perilous. 

The  German  people  in  Berlin  Justified  the 
confidence  placed  In  them  by  General  Clay. 
The  desire  for  freedom  which  had  never 
been  crushed  In  the  hearts  of  Germans  de- 
spite years  of  domination  by  a  dictator  was 
still  alive  In  Berlin.  German  families  un- 
d^'w^ent  many  hardships  in  the  t>eginning. 
because  the  .xiilift  could  not  bring  in  enotigh 
supplies  to  keep  houses  wainn  and  factories 
going.  There  was  widespread  unemployment 
and  physical  suffering,  but  the  quantity  of 
supplies  brought  In  by  our  planes  rose  stead- 
ily w?ek  after  week,  until  at  last  the  people 
had  enough  to  carry  on  their  lives. 

I  have  Just  a  few  figures  here  which  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  sCcpe  of  tbe 
Berlin  airlift.  Through  June  1.  1949,  a  total 
of  1.335,791  tons  were  flown  into  Berlin.  Of 
this  amount,  more  than  1,100.000  tonf  were 
for  the  use  of  the  German  population.  There 
were  252.000  tons  of  food  and  851.000  tons  of 
coal.  There  were  ntarly  30.000  tons  of  mis- 
cellaneous Items.  Including  supplies  for 
newspapers  which  kept  the  people  Informed 
of  what  was  happening  In  these  crucial 
months  of  the  blockade. 

The  Soviet  commissars  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take when  they  tried  to  choke  off  the  life- 
blood  of  the  people  in  the  western  areas  of 
Berlin.  Perhaps  they  hoped  to  drive  the 
Allies  from  tbe  German  capital  and  to  seize 
control  of  all  of  Germany.  They  planned  to 
use  Berlin  as  a  symbol  of  tbe  ruthless  might 
of  communism. 

If  these  were  their  dreams,  they  were 
utterly  defeated.  The  steady  sound  of  Amer- 
ican planes  in  tbe  sky  over  Germany,  the 
flash  of  wings  soaring  at)ove  the  blockade 
lines,  gave  proof  to  the  Germans  and  to  the 
other  peoples  of  Europe  that  America  would 
not  yield  to  the  commissars  who  seemed 
willing  to  risk  another  war  for  tbe  sake  of 
conquest. 

After  a  3-bour  conversation  I  had  with 
General  Clay  In  Berlin.  I  became  convinced 
that  the  airlift  was  a  great  psychological  and 
political  stimulant  to  the  people  who  were 
determined  to  preserve  their  freedom. 

When  1  came  home  in  Octolier  of  1948.  I 
predicted  that  there  would  be  no  shooting 


war  with  Russia.  I  knew  that  the  Russians 
would  back  dovm.  I  know  that  we  will  ulti- 
mately win  the  battle  of  Berlin,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  win  the  battle  for  peace 
In  the  coming  years. 

In  the  last  9  months  tbe  whole  atmosphere 
of  Etirope  has  changed  for  the  better.  The 
Soviets  have  gone  on  the  defensive  Their 
failure  to  make  the  Berlin  blockade  effective 
has  weakened  them  in  many  ways.  Their 
proi>aganda  of  terror  cannot  shake  the  nerves 
of  people  who  rememljer  the  Allied  airlift 
over  Berlin.  Their  s word-rattling  is  revealed 
as  a  colossal  form  of  blulflng. 

The  Soviets  asked  us  to  meet  them  In  a 
conference  at  Paris  That  conference  is  now 
in  progress.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  is  prefjared  to  deal  with  the  Russian 
repiresentatives  in  a  calm  and  reasonable 
manner.  I  can  assiire  you  that  Mr.  Acheson 
will  be  as  courageous  in  defense  cf  American 
rights,  aa  firm  in  maintaining  an  honorable 
position,  as  his  predecessor.  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall. 

Mr.  Acheson  knows  that  President  Truman, 
the  leaders  of  Ccmgress,  and  the  American 
people  are  dedicated  to  a  passionate  faith  in 
peace.  He  will  do  everything  In  bis  power  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  Rxis- 
slans.  I  am  hope'xil  that  the  conference  will 
bring  us  a  little  closer  to  our  goal  of  a  stable 
and   sectire  world. 

Our  policy  with  regard  to  Germany  m  the 
future  will  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by 
President  Truman  In  the  past  We  wish  to 
see  the  forces  of  militarism  eradicated.  We 
are  sending  teachers  to  help  the  German 
people  stride  forward  along  the  broad  road 
of  democracy.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  problems  and  many  difficulties  to  be 
faced,  but  we  also  know  that  the  people  of 
Germany  are  talented,  intelligent,  and  willing 
to  cooperate. 

In  4  short  years  we  have  moved  from  the 
military  atmosphere  of  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment to  the  drafting  of  a  basic  constitution 
for  a  united  western  Germany  at  Bonn.  I 
believe  that  we  have  made  great  gains. 

Tbe  political  role  of  our  military  govern- 
ment has  become  one  of  giving  guidance  and 
encouragement  to  the  various  elements  of 
German  government  and  society,  so  that  the 
democratic  process  wlU  evolve  as  the  basis  of 
the  future  German  way  of  life.  The  draft- 
ing of  State  constitutions,  the  formation  of 
political  parties,  and  tbe  holding  of  elections 
at  all  levels  of  administration  are  definite 
milestones  along  the  path  of  political  aelf- 
determination. 

Indxistrial  production  in  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican zones  has  increased  by  250  percent  since 
1947.  This  brings  the  production  figure  up 
to  three-fourths  of  the  1936  average.  Ra- 
tions have  already  been  expanded  to  an  aver- 
age of  2.000  calories  daily.  The  industrious 
German  people  have  repaired  and  have  begtm 
to  rebuild  many  of  their  devastated  cities. 
Control  of  the  Ruhr,  the  mighty  Industrial 
heart  of  Germany,  iaas  been  kept  In  the 
hands  of  the  democratic  peoples.  The  vast 
capacities  of  German  factories  will  not  be 
xised  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Com- 
munists. The  Ruhr  will  pour  out  a  stream 
of  goods  into  the  economic  arteries  of  the 
free  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace. 

I  believe  that  a  unified  Germany  will 
eventually  be  established,  and  that  tbe  new 
Germany  will  take  its  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Democratic  nations.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  Is  a  spirit  of  bope  rising  in  Western 
Germany  and  Western  Europe.  There  are 
many  good  reasons  for  the  existence  of  that 
hope — the  life  of  the  people  has  become  more 
confident,  with  the  general  economic  revival 
under  tbe  European  Hatofny  Program,  and 
the  new  leaders  at  Weatam  Europe  are  bring- 


ing home  to  the  people   tbe  value  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Honorable  Harry 
&  Truman.  President  of  the  United  SCatea. 
and  the  American  Congress,  are  Blrfvlag  to 
find  the  best  possible  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Germany  and  the  world.  It  la  rec- 
ognized that  Germany  Is  the  key  to  the  eco- 
nonhc  and  political  life  of  Europe.  Upon 
the  successful  solution  of  these  problems 
will  depend  in  a  great  measure  the  future 
peace  cf  the  world. 


Status  of  American  Representative  to  the 
Irish  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASSACBVSETTa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  me  on  the  subject  of  raising  the 
status  of  the  American  representative  to 
the  Irish  Republic  from  that  of  Minister 
to  that  of  Ambassador. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lc»CE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has 
Just  t>een  Informed  of  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions t>y  the  General  Court  of  tbe  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  memorializing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  raise  the  statxis  of  the 
American  representative  to  the  Irish  Re- 
public from  that  of  Minister  to  that  of  Am- 
bassador. This  resolution  was  presented  by 
me  on  behalf  of  my  colleague.  Senator  Sat- 
TOKSTALL  and  myseU  and  comes  as  the  restilt 
of  a  legislative  petition  presented  to  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Bernard  M.  Laily,  who  rep- 
resents ward  17  in  Dorchester,  who  was 
Joined  by  Senator  William  J.  Keenan.  of  Boa- 
ton,  and  Representative  John  Pierce  Lyn^t. 
of  Springfield. 

This  resolution  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  Senate  seeks  to  accord  the  same  dip- 
lomatic status  to  the  Iriah  Republic  as  1b 
accorded  other  sovereign  nations.  The  text 
of  the  bill  as  It  was  Introduced  In  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  ancient  and  honoiaMa  coun- 
try of  Ireland  was  formally  praciatmad  a 
free,  independent  and  sovereign  Republic  on 
the  historic  day  of  Easter  Monday.  1948;  and 

"Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Masaa- 
chusetts  and  the  people  thereof  have  al- 
ways maintained  the  closest  ties  with  the 
Irish  Nation:  Therefore  be  It 

"Reaolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  respect- 
fully urges  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State 
In  order  to  accc«l  the  jMwper  recognition  to 
the  new  Irish  Republic,  increase  the  present 
status  of  the  United  States  reiiresentative 
from  that  of  a  Minister  to  an  AmbasBador; 
and  be  it  further 

'•Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  secretary  to 
the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  to  tbe 
Presiding  Officer  d  each  branch  of  Congress. 
to  the  Members  thereof  from  tills  Common- 
wealth, and  tbe  Honorable  Secretary  ot 
State." 


« 


I 
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I  f«el  UMt  u  la  fltUng  that  Uita  document 
wblch  1«<1  to  tbe  kdopUoB  of  thla  memorial 
tj  the  IfAsuchtiaett*  Leclsteture  be  Ineor- 
portted  m  this  RxcxMto  of  the  pcoceedtim  of 
QpCfiw. 
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CeaipetitMa  in  Rsbber  Trade 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  ntaunM 
m  TBX  8KNATS  OP  THS  OMTTSD  STATIS 

Tmesdat.  June  14  (tefUattve  daw  of 
Thursdat.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Ricoio  an  article 
eatlttad  "CoDjer  Fkvcrs  Competition  in 
Rtriiber  Trmdc."*  pi^Ilshed  in  the  New 
Tork  Herald  fribune  of  May  24.  1949. 
nwimn^nf  a  statement  by  Mr.  John  L. 
OoRyer.  president  of  the  B  P.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsccmio. 
as  follows: 


rftvtws     ooMmmoN     nt     bohhi 
-MSAiLB  af  wiia  TO  ctrr  cmrsD  srama 
sTMmnc  oiiirvT 

Dmcrr.  Uay  23  —  Ttkt  current  campaign 
by  U>«  Bnt:&h.  Dutcb.  among  others,  to  raue 
tbe  prtee  of  crude  rubber  by  getting  tb« 
United  States  to  restrict  Ita  pn.ductioB  ol 
■yntbetic  mtber  Is  not  <Hil7  a  threat  to  our 
— limul  security  but  Is  a  "cartel  road  which 
to  toftaUtariaaiam.'  John  L.  Oollycr. 
of  B.  P.  Ooo^lch  Co..  said  here 
today. 

**Tb«  cadoalTe  position  which  crude  rub- 
bw  cBjoycd  until  near  the  end  at  World  War 
n,"  Iw  said  "is  now  a  thing  of  the  post, 
oovapetition  now  eaisu  between  the 
I  of  rabbar.  Ttw  naad  for  ■agtaB^ini 
«.  n  tfas  part  of  producers  eoaspcUng 
tn  the  world  rubber  market  la 
apparent. 

"In  this  sltuatton.  the  opposition  of  the 
and  oilier  crude  rubber 
ts  not  dUBctilt  to  under- 
can  be  no  doubt 
tikat  these  uatioos  vili  couimue  to  press  for 
arraaeccDOOt  wbareby  tbe  impact  of 
rubber  opoo  crude  rubber  pr.c^ 
Is  sharply  .educed  or  eliminated,  making 
higher  crude  rubber  prices. 
.  order  to  raise  t*^  prioe  of  cnKSe  rub- 
It  la  aaeaHMry  that  all  concerned  emorace 
that  tend  toward  toto^lt- 
i«t  BO  ooa  ba  aalilad  (hat  any 
ly  is  tbtts  batof  mads  afataat  tba 
threat  of  eommunlsin.'*  be  aasartMl.  **I»- 
atead.  the  rererss  ma  -  wall  be  true  " 

lir.  OoJIyer  said  the  crude  rut>ber  produe- 
iBg  ■■"-**~**  contand  that  raising  prtees  win 
iMlp  to  alleruu  thm  so-oaJled  doUar  short- 
a^  la  productag  areas  aad  vUl  leasen  tbe 
■aad  for  American  akL  Ha  pointed  out  that 
tbe  dollars  whWh  these  countries  receirc  do 
not  depend  solely  on  Um  price  of  a  pound,  tmt 
tkat  the  quantity  tbcy  sail  is  equally  im- 
portant. 

"Last  jraar."  ha  continued,  "the  United 
•tatas  ifltported  731.000  k«c  tana  of  cntda 
rwbbv  or  M  pareaBt  bmiw  than  la  IMO.  and 
tba  prtea  a  pound  aTcraccd  M  percent  higher 
than  tn  It89.  The  total  of  dollars  paid  by 
Wm  United  Statca  for  rubber  tn  1040  was 
mors  than  tw;ce  those  paid  in  lfl98.  In  the 
faos  of  eompcutioo  with  ir.an-made  rul>ber— 
a  Mi^v  pries  of  ertids  eouid  result  ia 
(or  crud«." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEaV 

or  WKST   TiaCINIA 

IN  TOT  StNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdcf.  June  14  (leffislative  day  of 
Thursday .  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  V»r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimods  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Times  entitled  "Coal  Stoppage"  written 
by  Col.  a  E.  Smith,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 

There  »eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orde  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow!  : 

coat,  arorraos 

When  J  Qhn  L.  Lewis  calls  for  a  1-week 
stoppage  Just  shortly  in  advance  of  the  an- 
nual mine  rs'  vacation  period  and  also  shortly 
before  th<!  expiration  of  the  existing  ecu- 
tract,  the  newspapers  ^t  out  the  big  type 
to  tell  jo\\  about  it.  Here  in  West  Virginia 
the  big  t]  pe  is  used  because  anything  thut 
Lewis  doc  I  is  big  news  to  everyone  ia  tlie 
coal  induttry.  It  isnt  because  we're  sur- 
prli.  d  abc  ut  a  work  stoppage. 

No  dou  >t  Mr.  Lewis  knows  Jvst  now  for 
he  can  go  with  the  operators  t>efore  some  of 
them  try  to  break  away  from  the  unicn. 
We  All  kz  ow  there  are  some  operators  who 
would  lik<  to  return  to  nonunion  operation. 
But  the  laine  chieftain  has  been  a  master 
at  BMUDCV  rer  and  st  negotiation  for  niauy 
year*.  Bli  mine  union  members  are  confiaeut 
that  he  k  lows  what  he  is  alx)ut.  Certainly 
his  recon  I  of  successful  negctlatlon  gives 
them  goo<  I  reason  to  have  complete  faun. 

It  is  pr  >tty  well  agreed  now  that  tbe  big; 
boom  in  the  coal  market  lias  ended.  The 
situation  ia  changing.  Coal  buyers  are  be- 
coming w  ore  and  more  selective.  The  busi- 
ness Is  gc  Ing  more  and  more  to  the  big  op- 
erators w  to  bare  big.  modem  coal  prepara- 
tion plams. 

There  li  real  fear  that  there  Is  llkpiv  to 
be  a  prlc4  war  within  the  industry.  An  at- 
tempt ml  ;ht  be  made  by  some  to  get  busi- 
ness by  irice  cutting  and  to  maintain  a 
profit  by  rutting  wages,  wblch  would  mean 
attemptiz  g  nonunion  operation.  That's  the 
story  tha  w«  saw  enacted  here  more  than 
ao  yaan  igo.  That  was  the  period  of  the 
mine  wan.  as  they  are  recalled   today. 

We  feel  sure  that  there  will  be  need  for 
enactmen ;  of  another  bituminous  coal  act 
to  establli  h  minimum  coal  prices  in  order  to 
prevent  another  war  of  cct-throat  competi- 
tion. We  don't  want  to  have  to  go  through 
that  agaii  and  minimum  coal  prices  fixed 
by  law  ca:  i  prevent  it. 


No  Elation  Mandate  Was  Ghren  To 
RepcaJ  Labor  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroaMiA 

IN  THl|  HOUS£  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  Extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an 

from  the  Sacramento   <Callf.) 


isas      editorial 


Bee.    Por  many  generations  tbe  Sacra- 


mento Bee  has  been  a  vigorous  and  In- 
dependent exponent  of  what  It  believed 
to  be  for  the  public  Interest.  It  has 
fought  many  battles  for  tlie  underdog.  It 
has  never  taken  a  partisan  viewpoint, 
merely  because  some  particular  group 
wanted  a  particular  viewpoint  espoused 
to  help  Its  particular  Interest.  It  has 
conducted  many  crusades  and  in  the  best 
newspaper  tradition  sought  to  support 
what  tlie  paper  and  its  editorial  staff  con- 
sidered in  the  real  public  interest.  No 
matter  what  one  may  think  of  the  Bee 
and  its  editorial  policy  no  one  has  suc- 
cessfully denied  that  it  was  not  inde- 
pendent in  arriving  at  Its  conclusion. 

I  merely  mention  this  to  give  my  opin- 
ion of  the  editorial  which  emphatically 
states,  and  I  believe  convincingly,  that  no 
mandate  to  repeal  the  labor  law  can  be 
gained  from  what  occurred  in  the  last 
election.  The  paper  has  taken  an  objec- 
tive view  of  the  matter  and  has  come  up 
with  the  conclusion  that  there  was  r.o 
mandate.  The  Bee  has  frequently  sup- 
ported the  policies  in  which  the  labor 
groups  have  been  interested.  It  also  has 
at  times  differed  with  their  cplnions  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  certain  policies 
which  thoy  espoused  or  for  which  they 
fought  For  these  reasons  the  editorial 
is  a  very  interesting  statement  on  the 
controversial  issue  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  both  Houses  ot  Congress  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  does  have 
a  mandate  to  repeal  the  present  lalwr  law. 
Very  few.  if  any.  Members  dispute  the 
fact  that  perhaps  we  could  make  seme 
amendments  to  the  labor  law  which 
would  make  it  more  workable  and  better 
help  solve  the  labor-management  prob- 
lem. The  only  issue  seems  to  be  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  outright  repeal  of 
the  1947  act  and  a  return  to  the  Wagner 
Act  or  whether  the  present  legislation 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  make  it  better 
able  to  cope  with  labor-management 
conflicts,  not  only  for  the  particular 
grojps  involved  but  primarily  for  the 
public,  not  directly  affected  by  these  con- 
flicts. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MO    U.SCTIOM    MAtatATX    WAS    CIVIN    TO    kXPSAL 
LATOa    LAW 

Chairman  Evam  D.  Thomas  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  opened  debate  on  new  latxir 
leglslatton  with  the  now  fanullar  and  oft  re- 
iterated declaration  that  President  Truman's 
reelection  last  fall  was  an  unequivocal  man- 
date to  Congress  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

On  the  basis  of  what  supportli^g  facts  is 
so  sweeping  a  claim  made? 

It  Ls  true  the  Democratic  platform  pledged 
such  repeal  and  that  President  Truman's 
speeches  reOected  the  lang\iage  and  senti- 
ments of  the  platform. 

But  a  curious  paradox  developed  tn  the 
actual  voting.  It  was  not  in  the  big  in- 
dustrial areas  where  the  unions  have  their 
greatest  voting  strength  that  Truman  won 
his  victory. 

In  most  Instances,  his  totals  in  those  arcMi 
feU  far  t>ehind  the  vote  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  4  years  before.  Had  he  done  no 
better  elsewhere  he  would  have  lost  the 
election. 

But  the  farmers  unexpectedly  rallied  to  his 
support  and  enabled  iiim  to  sqtieak  through. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  the  decisive 
States  of  Illinois.  Ohio,  and  California.  It 
was  his  surprising  showing  In  the  rural  areas 
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of  these  States  that  gave  him  their  precious 
electoral  votes. 

And  not  even  Philip  Murray  or  William 
Oreen  has  the  hardihood  to  claim  the  farmers 
are  red  hot  for  Taft-Hartley  Act  repeal. 

Irrespective  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  repeal, 
to  argue  the  election  result  was  a  mandate 
to  wipe  out  the  whole  act  is  tommyrot. 

An  even  stronger  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  beliet  President  Truman  was  re- 
elected not  because  of  Ills  advocacy  of  repeal 
but  in  spite  of  it. 


Subyersiye  Actiyitiet 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAIOFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  In 
the  press  that  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Congressman 
NixON,  is  again  taking  upon  himself  the 
job  of  criticizing  the  prosecution  of 
subversive  cases  by  the  United  States 
Ctovemment.  Of  course,  my  col- 
league should  know  it  is  highly  inappro- 
priate for  him  to  comment  upon  cases 
now  on  trial  in  the  courts,  and  particu- 
larly cases  that  involve  the  prosecution 
of  persons  who  allegedly  are  attempting 
to  overthrow  our  Government. 

I  see.  however,  that  my  colleague  sug- 
gests that  the  Attorney  General  should 
have  dismissed  the  present  prosecution 
against  a  former  Government  employee, 
Judith  Coplon,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
stolen  secret  papers  from  a  Government 
agency  with  intent  to  deliver  them  to  a 
Russian  agent.  I  am  amazed  that  any- 
one would  make  such  a  suggestion,  be- 
cause in  so  doing  he  encourages  others 
to  engage  in  espionage.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Nixon]  has  always 
Insisted,  in  the  past,  that  cases  be  prose- 
cuted, irrespective  of  evidence,  and 
where  the  Attorney  General  has  refused 
because  of  a  lack  of  evidence  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Nixon  1  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  highly 
publicize  the  individuals  involved  in  the 
cases,  even  though  they  may  be  inno- 
cent. Now  he  wants  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  drop  a  most  important  case,  not 
only  a  reversal  of  his  attitude,  but  also 
thereby  depriving  the  accused  of  a  fair 
trial  in  our  courts.  Such  is  the  proposi- 
tion of  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Nixon]. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Nixon]  is  quoted  as  demending  that  the 
Attorney  General  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain why  he  has  proceeded  with  the 
Coplon  trial.  I  believe  the  answer  to  be 
obvious.  The  Attorney  General  pro- 
ceeded because  it  Is  his  duty,  imder  the 
Constitution  and  his  oath  of  office,  to 
prosecute  those  against  whom  he  has 
suflBcient  evidence  of  violating  Federal 
statutes.  The  Attorney  General  appar- 
ently takes  his  oath  seriously.  He  prose- 
cutes every  case  where  the  evidence  Is 
sufficient,  but  he  prosecutes  them  in  the 
courthouse,  and  not  elsewhere.     If  the 


gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Nixon] 
had  read  the  Attorney  General  s  record 
In  the  prosecution  of  subversives  and 
the  great  fight  he  has  waged  to  protect 
our  country  against  foreign  ideologies, 
including  communism,  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  have  made  the  suggestions  at- 
tributed to  him  in  the  press.  Let  me  give 
you  just  a  part  of  that  record. 

The  program  of  the  Depaitment  of 
Justice  against  Commiinist  subversion 
has  struck  through  action  in  the  Federal 
courts,  through  deportation  proceedings, 
and  through  such  legislation  as  the  Alien 
Registration  Act  and  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act.  The  program  func- 
tioned administratively  inside  the  Gov- 
enxment  through  President  Truman's 
Government  employee  loyalty  procediire, 
which  ferreted  out  any  disloyal  Govern- 
ment employees. 

Prosecutive  action  in  tne  courts 
against  Communists  in  the  United  States 
was  as  follows: 

Eleven  top-flight  Communists  are  now 
on  trial  before  a  jury  and  Judge  Harold 
R.  Medina  in  the  Federal  court  for  tbe 
southern  district  of  New  York.  Charged 
with  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence  are:  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Jr., 
New  York  City  councilman:  John  Wil- 
liamson; Eugene  Dennis,  the  party's  gen- 
eral secretary;  Jack  Stachel.  educational 
director;  John  Gates,  editor,  the  Daily 
Worker;  Gus  Hall,  chairman,  Ohio  Com- 
munist Party;  Gilbert  Green;  Carl  Win- 
ter; Robert  Thompson;  Harry  Winston; 
Irving  Potash. 

All  are  members  of  the  Commimist  Na- 
tional Board  which  is  the  party's  high 
policy-making  politbureau. 

William  Z.  Foster,  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  is  imder  indictment  with  his 
11  comrades,  but  has  been  declared  too 
sick  to  imdergo  trial  at  this  time. 

Thirty-four  alleged  Communists  have 
been  convicted  in  Washington  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress. 

Twenty-nine  of  them  are  out  on  bond, 
appeals  to  the  higher  court  pending. 
Five  paid  fines  of  $500  each  and  received 
suspended  sentences.  Seventeen  of 
them  were  members  of  the  Barsky  Anti- 
fascist Refugee  Committee,  10  were 
Hollywood  script  writers. 

Sixteen  alleged  Communists  have  l)een 
conrtcted  in  California  on  charges  of  civil 
contempt  for  refusing  to  testify  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury.  Fifteen  are  out  on 
bond,  pending  appeal  to  higher  courts, 
and  one  was  fined  and  paid  $2,500  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  subpena.  thereby  ob- 
structing justice.  He  will  be  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  grand  Jury  again. 
Conviction  of  10  of  these  16  has  been  af- 
firmed by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  San  Francisco.  The  appeals  of 
the  other  five  to  the  circuit  court  are 
pending. 

Seven  alleged  Communists  were  con- 
victed in  Denver,  Colo^  on  charges  of 
contempt  for  refusing  to  testify  before 
the  Federal  grand  jury  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  dis- 
loyalty of  a  Government  employee.  They 
are  out  on  l>ond  pending  an  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court. 


The  Department  of  Justice  struck  at 
Communist  disloyalty  and  subversion 
among  Government  employees  through 
the  President's  employee  loyalty  program 
launched  on  March  21.  1947.  The  FBI 
checked  over  2.471,000  incumbent  and 
aw?ointee  forms.  Of  these.  8,708  were 
set  a.side  because  of  derogatory  informa- 
tion for  full  field  investigations.  5.459  be- 
ing Incumbents  and  3,249  appointees. 
This  is  one-third  of  1  percent.  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  FBI.  reported 
that  since  the  inception  of  the  loyalty 
program  2.462,013  employee  loyalty  forma 
marked  "No  disloyal  data"  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  transmittal  to  the  employing  agen- 
cies, an  extraordinary  evidence  of  the 
overwhelming  high  proportion  of  Gov- 
ernment employee  loyalty. 

Of  those  Government  employees  under 
investigation  some  left  the  service  while 
the  investigation  was  under  way.  Others 
were  found  ineligible  to  continue  on  the 
Government  pay  roll  and  were  dismissed. 
Some  are  being  prosecuted  for  giving 
false  statements  to  the  FBI. 

As  the  result  of  the  President's  loyalty 

program  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 

prosecution  in  the  Federal  courts  was 

found  against  seven  Federal  employees. 

These  cases  are: 

Carl  MarTani.  Department  of  State 
employee,  convicted  of  giving  false  state- 
ment in  connection  with  his  employment, 
and  now  serving  a  jail  sentence  of  from 
1  to  3  years,  his  case  having  been  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Coxirt,  which  siistalned 
his  conviction. 

Verne  Wasley  Howard,  employed  by  the 
Government  as  an  aircraft  mechanic  at 
Lowry  Field  Army  Air  Base.  Denver. 
Colo.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  making  false 
statements  to  the  FBI  about  his  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  party,  and  was 
sentenced  to  6  months  In  jalL 

Now  under  indictment  and  awaiting 
trial  for  allegedly  making  false  state- 
ments in  connection  with  their  employ- 
ment are: 

Bertram  Schaeffer.  a  postal  clerk.  In- 
dicted In  Philadelphia. 

Rafael  Baroana,  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment employee,  indicted  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Robert  Edgar  HImmaugh.  Department 
of  Commerce  employee,  indicted  in  New 
Orleans. 

Alger  Hiss,  former  State  Department 
employee,  has  been  indicted  for  perjury 
in  New  York  City  end  now  on  trial  on 
evidence  growing  out  of  the  Federal 
grand  Jury  Investigation. 

Judith  Coplon,  Department  of  Jiistice 
employe,  has  been  Indicted  and  is  now  on 
trial  in  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  for 
espionage  and  for  taking  Government 
documents,  and  is  scheduled  to  go  on 
trial  in  New  York  for  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit espionage  and  other  charges. 

The  most  recent  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  taken  against  Harry 
Renton  Bridges.  Henry  Schmidt  and  J.  R. 
Robertson,  in  San  Francisco,  where  a 
Federal  grand  jury  returned  a  criminal 
indictment  against  them.  Bridges  ia 
alleged  to  have  fraudulently  denied  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Commtmlst  party 
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Mftdtt- 


ifh*n  he  noofht 

TiTi  of  the  L'nilf^ 

RobertJton  arc  allrfrd  to  )m»<  testtlled 
faL'Hy  In  »upport  of  Mrldti^  pttitkm 
knowing  of  hH  ComflMmM  stttetlonA. 
The  United  8t«t«  attorney  In  San  Fran- 
ri«co  alao  fUed  a  ciTiJ  salt  acataat  Biid<eji 
for  the  purpose  of  reiroklO»  and  settinf 
ailde  the  order  which  admitted  him  to 
cKlzntship  and  canceling  his  certlficaU 
of  natural.zation  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 
In  addition  to  prosecutive  action,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  for  scTeral 
jetrs  been  carrying  out  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  aliens  suspected  of  sub- 
terslve  tendencies. 

As  of  April  15.  1949.  there  were  3.278 
aliens  In  the  United  Sf'.es.  most  of  them 
Communists  who  cannot  be  deported  to 
the  counuies  of  their  nationality  because 
of  passport  refusals  cf  their  own  govern- 
ments.   Of  this  number  2.147  are  deport- 
able to  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Of  the   latter   group  2.079  entered   the 
United  Statos  prior  to  1933.    Ail  the  top- 
notch  Communi&u  came  Into  the  United 
Slates  before   the   first   administration 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  arriving 
during  the  Harding.  CooUdge  or  Hoover 
periods.    Now  under  President  Truman 
they  are  being  shipped  back  as  fast  as 
law  and  visa  conditions  permit.     Seme 
have   been   deported,     Gcrhardt   ELsler 
f.ed.      Others   deported    by    stipulation. 
axMl  still  others  are  to  go  within   the 
next  few  weeks. 

Alexander  Stevens,  alias  J.  Peters,  who 
recently  flew  to  Buncary  following  the 
issuance  of  a  deportaUon  warrant,  and 
who  was  described  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
grMS  Bouse  Un-American  Committee  as 
Um  brains  of  the  entire  Communist 
underground  in  the  United  Spates  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  eountry  in  1925  dur- 
ing the  CooUdgt  nsiaie.  He  left,  and 
was  allowed  to  return  in  1928  under  the 
Hoover  admin.'.^tration.  Other  high 
command  Communists  who  entered  the 
country  during  the  20's  and  up  to  1933 
were:  Claudia  Jones,  member  of  Young 
CommunLst  League.  State  Educational 
Director  and  State  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Young  CommunLst 
Leacue.  and  aUo  member  of  Internation- 
al Committee  Communist  Party,  entered 
in  1924:  Alexander  BIttleman,  member  ol 
National  Committee  of  Communl.«rt  Party 
and  active  writer  on  l>ehalf  of  Commu- 
nist Party  entered  in  1912  when  Taft 
was  President,  left  and  came  back  again 
in  1931  under  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion: Charles  A  Doyle,  active  member 
of  CommunLst  Party,  entered  in  1923: 
John  Santo,  who  was  ordered  deported 
and  left  the  country  on  June  10.  1949. 
long  member  of  Communi-st  Party,  en- 
ured in  1927  during  ih^  Coolldge  days; 
Jack  StachH.  National  Board  Member 
and  Educational  Director  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  entered  in  1931,  when 
Hoover  was  President. 

ly-elght  undesirables  entered  be- 
1933  and  1945.  and  none  ha.s  en- 
tared  since  Attorney  General  Clark 
assumed  his  post.  In  addition  to  the 
deportation  ca^f^  a*  of  March  31.  194». 
Attorney  General  Clark  had  under  In- 
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purpose  of  determining 
should  be  taken  to  cancel 
h  cltkzeniihlp  because  of 
ersivc  activities.  At  the 
the  Attorney  General  has 
atlon  through  the  Immi- 
gration servii?  looking  to  deporUtlon  or 
imder  actual  deportation  proceedings  the 
cases  of  833  iliens  who.  prima  facie,  are 
dcporUble  under  the  act  of  October  18. 
1918.  as  am<r>ded. 

On  Februahr  5. 1948,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   recomriended    legislation    to    the 
House  Un-Aneriom  Activities  Commit- 
tee .H)  that  deportiMe  aHena  might  be 
detained  in  (  ustody  while  they  negotiate 
for  documer  ts  for  entry  into  coimtries 
willing  to  receive  them.     He  also  asked 
for  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration   Act,  the  VoorhLs  Act.  the 
Smith  Act    ind  the  Allen  Registration 
Law.     But  t  le  Eightieth  Congress  failed 
to  act.    There  is  now  before  the  Eighty- 
first  Congrej  s  a  bill  which,  if  enacted  Into 
law,  would    ;o  far  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion.    Attoroey   General   Clark   advised 
the  commit  ee  that  such  a  plan  would 
aho  give  the  Department  of  Justice  an 
opportunity  to  curb  their  activities. 

Among  t  je  notorious  deportees  and 
others  obllff  d  to  leave  the  country  were: 
William  Kc?Iow,  a  Canadian.  March  30, 
1948;  Emll  Gardos,  a  Rumanian,  April 
1948:  Badrl  \  Selian,  a  Russian.  May  18. 
1948:  Hans  lisler  and  Sam  Carr  departed  . 
on  March  2< .  1948.  and  February  11.  1949. 
respectively  John  Santo,  of  the  Trans- 
port Workers  Union.  June  10.  1949. 
Other  Communists  ordered  to  leave  the 
country  anc  who  are  scheduled  to  depart 
in  a  few  dsys  are:  Ferdinand  T.  Smith 
of  Jamaica  Cando  Dimitroff,  a  Bulgar- 
ian; and  Giistav  Johnson,  of  Sweden. 

The  recoid  discloses  deportation  pro- 
ceedings br  >ught  by  the  D3partmcnt  of 
Jostlce  aga  nst  prominent  Communists 
as  far  back  as  1933  when  the  Roosevelt 
administrat  on  came  into  ofBce.  There 
were  25  cases  in  which  import- 
ant Conun  mists  were  prosecuted  for 
oflcnacs  a  lainst  the  United  States. 
Moat  of  tiw  le  prosecutions  have  been  for 
passport  vijlations  or  other  bjrproduct 
offenses  ari  ing  out  of  Communist  activ- 
ities, these  K-ing  the  only  cases  provable 
against  them. 

Among  the  25  may  be  named 
Charles  Krinibein,  one-time  New  York 
State  senre!  ary  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  mernb*  r  of  the  Political  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party.  U.  S.  A. ;  Nicho- 
las Dozenb^rc.  Mikhail  N.  Gorin.  Welwel 
Wariower.  vho  is  also  and  better  known 
as  Robert  W  llllam  Welner,  one-time  head 
of  the  International  Workers  Order  and 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  Na- 
tional Committee;  Philip  J.  Jaffee.  Al- 
len E.  Blunberg.  and  Earl  Browder.  the 
then  top  mi  in  of  the  party  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  believe  hhe  country  is  fortunate  In- 
deed to  ha|ire  men  of  such  rare  ability 
^..  y  as  Tom  C.  Clark  as  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  SUtes  and  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  as  Director  of  tlJe  Fed- 
eral Bureai  of  Investigation. 


RfaCARKS 


or 


HON.  LEON  H.  GAYIN 

cm  PEilM»YL«A«U 

Df  TBE  BOUSB  OF  RSPMSerTATIW 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  supported  the  idea  of 
a  better  pension  for  our  elder  citizens. 

Old-age  assistance  now  provides,  on  an 
average,  slightly  over  $1  per  day  for 
those  who  are  fortimate  enough  to  be  on 
Its  rolls.  In  many  of  the  States  the 
amounts  paid  are  much  less,  some  even 
going  down  to  about  half  thLs  amount. 
When  we  consider  the  qualifications  that 
exist,  little  wonder  that  millions  of  our 
deserving  old  folks  suffer  on  in  silence 
rather  than  subject  themselves  to  the 
qualifications  that  are  now  imposed  on 
them  In  order  that  they  might  receive 
these  pittances.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  history  of  this  country,  that  we 
boast  of  the  greatest  wealth  in  all  the 
world,  while  at  the  same  time  we  provide 
less  than  the  cost  of  one  good  meal  per 
day  for  those  honorable  elders  who.  in 
the  declining  years  of  their  lives,  need 
our  help. 

O'.d  age  assistance  today,  while  slight 
increases  have  been  made  during   the 
recent  years,  is  less  adequate   for   the 
needs   of  our  citizens   than   when   the 
Social  Security  Act  was  passed  back  in 
1935.     It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
small  increases.     These  increases  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing, hence  we  find  our  old  folks  in  worse 
condition  today.  In  spite  of  the  increases, 
than  they  were  back  in  1935.    This  con- 
dition. Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  permitted 
in  spite  of  the  multiplied  millions,  yes 
billions,  that  we  have  provided  for  other 
purposes.     The  needs  of  other  nations 
seem  to  sound  more  forcibly  on  our  ears 
than  the  needs  of  our  own.    During  the 
war  it  was  UNRRA.  that  carried  our  tear- 
ful sympathetic  billions  to  needy  people 
in  other  lands.    Of  course  we  were  told 
that  was  only  temporary.    It  was  merely 
a  war  emergency  that  would  stop  when 
the  war  ended.    It  did  stop,  of  course,  but 
it  was  succeeded  by  many  other  pro- 
posals, and  the  billions  lasted  on  up  and 
until  the  Marshall  plan  was  constructed 
as  another  emergency  measure.    I  am  of 
the  opinion  there  will  be  conceived  some 
other  plan  to  take  over  just  as  soon  as 
the  Marshall  plan  model  becomes  anti- 
quated.    So.  it  goes  Mr.  Speaker.     Of 
course  each  Is  for  a  very  definite  emer- 
gency.   Yet.  we  seem  to  be  able  to  manu- 
facture one  emenrency  to  follow  another, 
and  so  our  commitments  for  relief  to 
other  countries  continue,   month  after 
month,  year  after  year.     Billions  upon 
billions  of  American  dollars  can  be  pro- 
vided.   All  we  need  to  know  is  how  much 
money  Is  required  for  these  seemingly 
endlessly  recurring  demands. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  some  of  us 
propose  that  we  pay  a  decent  old-age 
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pen«ilon  to  our  aged  people,  we  suddenly 
become  very  poor.  In  fact  it  is  stirpris- 
ing  tiow  all  of  our  wealth  is  suddenlj 
gone.  Billions  have  been  appropriated 
for  people  all  over  the  world  but  we  be- 
come tax  conscious  when  it  comes  to 
afford  relief  for  our  own  people. 

We  can  get  hundreds  of  billions  to  fight 
wars. 

We  can  find  multiplied  billions  to  spend 
for  foreign  trade. 

We  can  find  contlnuoasly  multiplied 
billions  for  relief  of  people  in  other  landi. 

The  record  shows  we  can  find  the  bil- 
lions for  all  of  these  purposes.  Now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  feel  it  Is  high  time 
that  we  find  the  funds  that  are  necessary 
to  pay  at  least  a  reasonable  old-age  pen- 
sion. We  do  not  advocate  anything  im- 
reasonable.  The  proposal  to  enact  a 
reasonable  uniform  Federal  jiension  to 
take  the  place  of  old-age  assistance,  is 
certainly  the  fair  thing  to  do.  I  trust 
that  the  committee  considering  this  legis- 
lation will  let  us  without  further  delay 
have  such  a  bill  for  the  Members  to  con- 
sider on  the  floor. 


Admiral  Haltey  Snnesis  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Maintain  Minimum  Force 
at  6  Percent  of  All  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MOirrAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fleet 
Adm.  William  Halsey.  addressing  the 
veterans  of  the  Fourth  Marine  Division 
Association  on  Jime  11  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  called  for  the  fixing  of  a  minimum 
limit  of  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  rest  of 
the  Military  Establishment. 

This,  to  me.  soimds  like  good  sense 
and  sound  judgment.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  always 
remember  the  debt  of  the  people  of  tliis 
country  to  the  Marine  Corps  and  will 
ever  be  alert  to  its  accomplishment  and 
cognizant  of  its  needs. 

If  the  Congress  ever  reaches  the  stage 
where,  in  the  interests  of  unification,  it 
will  reduce,  abolish,  or  weaken  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  corps  it  will  he  l)etraying  the 
trust  of  the  American  people.  While 
the  corps  is  small  in  size,  it  is  large  in 
achievement.  The  American  people — 
who  love,  admire,  and  respect  the  corps — 
are  looking  to  us  to  see  that  its  position 
is  safeguarded  not  only  for  the  present 
but  for  all  time.  The  one  way  to  prove 
that  interest  is  for  us  to  follow  Admiral 
Halsey's  suggestion  and  to  set  the 
strength  of  the  corps  at  a  minimum  of  6 
percent  of  the  rest  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reimion  of  the  Fourth 
Marine  Division  was  an  outstanding  suc> 
cess.  The  veterans  of  the  Marshall's. 
Mariana's,  and  Iwo  Jima  campaigns  are 


keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  their  comrade- 
ship and  are  remembering  the  almost  75 
percent  casualties  they  suffered  during 
the  war.  They  Lare  earned  the  recogni- 
tion so  generously  bestowed  on  them  and 
part  of  that  recognition  is  an  awareness 
on  our  part  that  the  retention  of  the 
famous  corps,  to  which  they  contributed 
so  much,  is  a  must  in  our  Military 
Establishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  am  Inserting  In  the  Rkcobd  news 
stories  carried  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  June  12  and  13  and  also  an  editorial 
from  The  Word,  published  by  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Officers'  Association,  for 
June  1949: 

[From  the  Washington  Po«t  of  June  12. 1949] 
Aduolal  HALarr  Bvomms  Maiikm  Maiktaim 

MiKiMUM    Foicr    OF    6  Psacnrr    or    All 

SCBVICXS 

(By  V.  R.  Montanarl) 
Fleet   Adm.   WUllam   F.   Halsey.   Jr.    (re- 
tired ) .  declared  yesterday  the  United  Slates 
should  fix  a  minimum  limit  to  the  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corpe.  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  rest  of  the  Military  Bstabllshment. 
-In   that   way,"   said  the  carrier  warfare 
leader   who   had   many   Marines   under   his 
command,  "we  will  have  what  thU  country 
needs,  a  perpetual  Marine  Corps- 
Admiral  Halsey.  who  spoke  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater,  had  Just  reviewed  the   all -Marine 
parade  of  the  Fourth  Marine  Division,  vet- 
erans of  Iwo  Jima  and  other  epic  battles  of 
the  Pacific  war. 

In  khaki  and  in  civvies,  some  500  veterans 
of  the  Fourth,  here  on  a  2-day  reunion, 
marched  down  Constitution  Avenue  with 
400  members  of  Washington's  Fifth  Reserve 
Infantry  Battalion  and  1.000  regiilars  of  the 
Twenty-second  BattaUon  from  Quantlco  in 
full  combat  gear. 

rOCa    BANDS    PLAT 

Four  bands,  including  the  "Presidenfs 
own"  Marine  Corps  Band,  in  white  caps, 
scarlet  l>louses.  and  blue  trousers,  made  the 
"Halls  of  Monteztuna"  echo  and  re-echo. 

Equipment  In  the  line  of  march  Included 
a  battery  of  antiaircraft  vehicles,  amphibi- 
ous personnel -carrier  "ducks'  on  wheels,  and 
a  50-ton  LVTA.  the  latest  armored  amphibi- 
ous tank  model,  marked  "Abel  Mabel— Maul 
to  Iwo  Jima." 

Admiral  Halsey  said  the  Marine  Corps  had 
been  called  the  elite  corps  of  the  coxintry. 
That's  a  gross  tmderstatement,  snorted  the 
retired  five-star  admiral. 

"I  think  it's  the  elite  corps  of  the  world." 
he  declared,  adding  that  Its  esprit  de  corps 
la  unparalleled. 

srccxsTS  s-Piacr»T  Mnnnxm 

"We  must  never  let  anything  happen  that 
wUl  In  any  way  break  down  this  wonderfxU 
corps,"  he  continued.  "If  we  establish  a 
celling  for  the  Marine  Corps,  there  should 
be  a  flooring,  too." 

He  stiggested  that  6  percent  of  the  person- 
nel strength  of  the  other  services  should  be 
established  as  a  minimum  fcx^  the  marines' 
strength. 

Taking  the  parade  salutes  with  Admiral 
Halsey  in  the  reviewing  stand  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Streets  HW.  wart  G«n.  C.  B.  Cates.  Marine 
Corps  CoauBaBdant.  who  commanded  the 
Fourth  at  Iwo  Jima;  MaJ.  Gen.  Franklin  A. 
Hart,  preaklent  of  the  Fourth  Marine  Divi- 
sion Association:  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniel  A.  Kimball:  Assistant  Secretary  John 
T.  Koehlw:  and  Vice  Adm.  Harry  W.  Hin. 

The  22-mlnute  parade.  Impressive  for  Its 
color  and  precision,  was  the  first  ail-Marine 
march  down  the  Avenue  since   1924.  when 


PfMldent  and  Mrs.  Coolldge  reviewed  a 
MarlDt  expednionary  forea  rcttnulng  from 
duty  In  the  Caribbean  a>«a. 

KKucorrsaa  com  aocrc 

Overtaaad.  aoo  or  MM  fact  ovtr  tbc  llaa  of 
march,  were  sis  balloopicrs  from  the  First 
Bcilcopter  Squadron  at  Qtiantieo.  wliieb 
covered  the  marchers  several  times  oo  tb*lr 
route  between  Fcmrth  Street  and  the  review- 
ing stand  on  Constitution  Avenue. 

General  Hart,  who  commands  the  Second 
Marine  Division  at  Camp  Lejeune.  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  dead  of  the  Fou.th  Division 
at  a  2  p.  m.  memorial  program  In  the  Arling- 
ton Amphitheater.  He  called  on  the  survi- 
vors of  four  operations  which  kUled  17.722  of 
their  comrades  to  prc-e  themselves  worthy 
of  the  sacrifices  they  have  seen. 

Bear  Adm.  William  N.  Thomas.  Navy  Chief 
of  Chaplains,  rendered  a  nMmwial  prayer, 
and  Lt.  Comdr.  John  H.  Craven.  Fourth 
DlvUlon  chaplain,  gave  the  Lenedlctlon. 
General  Hart  placed  a  rreath  at  the  Tomb 
oi.  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  June  13.  1940 ] 
Iwo  VnxaAjrs  COMCLtToa  Rtckiom 
Veterans  of  the  Fourth  Marine  Division  tn 
their  week-end  reunion  in  Washington  heard 
Fleet  Adm.  WUllam  F.  Halsey  ask  for  a  »- 
percent  fiooring  on  the  corps  and  were  ad- 
vised by  Senator  Saltonstall,  Republican,  of 
MaasachusetU.  that  Congress  doesn't  want  to 
put  the  Marine  Corps  out  of  business  and 
couldn't  do  It  even  If  It  tried. 

These  developments  high  lighted  the  visit 
Oi'  500  combat  veterans  of  the  Marshal  la. 
Marianas,  and  Iwo  Jima  campaigns  at  a  ttaM 
when  the  corp%  is  uneasy  about  its  future. 
Present  at  all  gatherings  was  Gen.  C.  B.  Cates. 
Marine  Commandant,  who  commanded  th« 
Fbxirth  at  Tinlan  and  Iwo. 

In  the  solemn  stillness  of  Arlington's  Am- 
phitheater, the  veterans  and  their  families 
heard  Maj.  Gen.  Franklin  A.  Hart,  retiring 
association  president,  warn  we  cannot  do 
away  with  our  defenses  untU  we  are  sun 
that  threats  of  war  have  been  done  away 
with.  He  reminded  his  llsteneis.  whose  dlvi. 
slon  suffered  almost  18.000  casualties.  75 
percent,  that  "we  are  guardians  in  peace  of 
what  our  comrades  fought  md  died  for  la 
war." 

Bear  Adm.  WiUlam  N.  Thomas.  USN. 
Navy  Chief  of  Chaplains,  in  his  memorial 
prayw.  compared  the  young  Marine  dead 
"to  the  young  man  of  long  ago  cm  His  croaa 
whoe*  work  was  so  perfectly  done  and  wboaa 
sacrifice  has  changBd  the  course  of  history." 
The  division's  veterans  combined  with 
Marine  bands  and  regulars  to  give  the  Capi- 
tal Its  first  all-Marine  parade  In  23  years. 
It  was  reviewed  by  Admiral  Halsey.  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  o€ 
the  Navy,  and  Marine  Members  of  Coagnm 
and  other  dignitaries.  In  startling  contraaS 
to  the  1924  parade  of  expeditionary  troops, 
helicopters  covered  the  Constitution  Avenue 
route  and  a  mounted  armored  amphibian 
tractor  lumbered  down  the  line  of  march. 

Admiral  Halsey  addressed  more  than  1.000 
marines  and  their  friends  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater,  calling  the  Marines  the  elite  corpa 
of  the  world  and  asking  for  legislation 
which  would  fix  the  minimum  strength  of 
the  Marines  at  6  percent  of  the  total  Army 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  strength. 

"The  6  percent  ratio  would  give  us  what 
this  country  needs — a  perpetual  Marina 
Corps."  he  said,  saying  that  no  further  pro- 
tective legislation  would  ever  be  needed. 

Senator  Saltonstall,  whose  son.  Peter,  was 
killed  with  the  Marines  on  Guam,  told  an 
twalluw  bamnict  crowd  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
Preaidentlal  Room  that  the  corps  "has  zaors 
glamour,  more  political  pull  than  any  other 
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outflu"  A  mcmbtj'  cf  th«  Senate  Armed 
ScrvtOM  Coaunlttce.  Saltomstalx  seid  Uxat.  In 
his  opinion,  the  present  citanges  in  tbe 
Unification  Act  wonld  enable  the  mlllUiry 
to  operate  more  tMeimttj  and  more  eco- 
Domk-al*.y  "We  dont  want  to  lose  the  cold 
war  by  spending  ourselves  into  the  ground 
as  some  of  our  former  allies  hope  we  will." 
he  told  his  audience 

Reunion  deie^tes  elected  their  chairman. 
Col  B  A.  Pollock.  USMC.  ss  1950  nssoctaUoo 
preaktect.  and  New  York  was  selected  for  the 
next  convention.  June  1-3.  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker 

Marines,  both  Regular  and  Reserve,  who 
have  grown  old  In  the  servtee  of  their  coun- 
try wmrt  thrilled  by  the  demonstration  of 
the  Marine  Barracks  crack  ceremonial  drill 
team  and  the  music  of  the  Marine  Band  snd 
the  drum  and  bugle  corps  from  the  Wash- 
ington Barracks,  commanded  by  Col.  L.  B. 
Cressweil.  farmer  regimental  commander  In 
the  Fourth.  Martial  music,  the  Marine  col- 
en  with  44  streamers  emblematic  of  86  tIc- 
batUss  In  173  years,  and  the  pre- 
at  tb*  marching  men  made  a  deep 
Imprcaston  upon  banqtiet  guests  and  marines 
alike. 

A  5-  by  S-foot  telegram  from  the 
Maul  Chamber  of  Commerce  reminded  the 
■uuinss  who  spent  several  months  on  that 
Hawaiian  "valley  isle"  In  between  engage- 
ments, that  'every  man.  woman,  and  child" 
wished  them  well  and  a  fond  aloha.  Other 
wires  caa>e  from  as  far  away  as  South 
America  and  many  other  United  States  cities. 

(From  the  Word  for  June  1»49| 
Tn  Box  SoQBS  No.  2 

•nie  United  Stites  Senate  has  passed  8. 
1813  (amended  version  of  S  1309).  The 
■■ase  has  not  yet  held  committee  bearlnga 
on  the  controverslsl  bill,  requested  In  ths 
taterests  of  "economy  and  unification." 

In  the  Senate  debate  promises  were  made 
regarding  safeguards  for  the  Marine  Corps 
and  naral  aviation  Amendments  were  passed 
which  prohibited  ♦ranafer  of  personnel  by 
the  Defense  Secretary  and  which  limited  the 
number  of  oflicers  serving  on  the  staff.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Major  features  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
national  Security  Act  amendments  of  1949, 
which  MCROA  and  others  have  opposed.  In- 
clude the  foilovtBff: 

1.  btabllshmsnt  at  s  Cbatrman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  prtnctpal  mUltary 
adviser  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

a.  btabllshlng  a  [>partment  of  Defense 
and  giving  the  Secretary  supreme  suthorlty, 
loosely  worded  and  seemingly  with  few 
check* 

MCROA  is  not  alone  tn  opposing  the  fun- 
damental poUey  of  establishing  s  Prussian- 
type  General  Staff  tn  America.  Mr.  Perdl- 
naod  Ebcrstadt.  Chairman  of  the  Hoorer 
OomnUssion's  Task  Force  Ootnmlttee  on  the 
MatlooaJ  Security  Organiastlon.  raised  very 
serious  objections  to  It  before  the  Senste 
committee  which  heard  few  witnesses  In  op- 
position. Oenerals  Vsndegrlft,  Cstes.  and 
Bdson.  amonij  others,  have  tnveiglied  against 
this  military  scheme  in  the  past.  MCBOA 
hM»  long  opposed  It. 

This  bUl  f  ivlng  the  Defense  Secretsry  such 
vnusual  suthorities  within  the  NME.  is  moet 
unusual  in  legislative  history  Oenerally,  the 
executive  departments  follow  rather  specific 
rules  and  rs^ulatlons  set  down  by  Congress. 
Under  the  prortslons  of  this  omnibus  bill, 
violent  and  drastic  changes  could  taJte  piaee 
vtthoot  proper  study  or  evaluation. 

Fbr  these  two  rsaeona.  the  one  bdag  that 
It  is  unwise  to  sstabllah  a  Supreme  Chief  of 
Stair  and  a  General  Staff  In  America,  under 
whatever  name,  and  thai  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary  at   prssent   seems   to   be   moving    with 
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alacrity  anl  dispatch  In  various  matters  now 
under  his  JurlsdlcUon  with  his  present  su- 
thortty.  M::R0A  believes  further  study  and 
publte  contlderatloo  of  8.  1843  Is  necessary 
and  that  H.  R.  3845  (Vinson  bUl)  deserves 
full  and  4o™Pl«^t^e  legislative  consideration 
and  ameiK^ment  before  passage. 

Purlherj  no  convincing  proof  has  been 
given  that  [this  Senate  bill  wUl  produce  either 
economy  6r  greater  unification.  No  satis- 
factory flgiires  have  been  drawn  up  to  show 
where  a  bjlllon  or  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars can  b4  saved.  Similarly,  no  real  unifica- 
tion wUl  lie  served  If  arbitrary  actions,  such 
as  the  sup4r  carrier  cancellation,  are  to  be  the 
rule  for  tl»e  future.  Tomorrow  It  could  be 
the  B-36  cr  the  flame  thrower,  the  marines, 
or  naval  a  rlatlon. 


1  cMMMiy  n  GeTcrnaieBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

or   OKXCON 

Dl  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  refnarks,  I  include 
herewith 'an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Silvertoa  <Oreg.)  Apt>eal -Tribune  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hainesworth  of  that 
city.  I  commend  its  reading  to  every 
Member  )f  this  House. 

Those  III  Washington  who  advocate  higher 
and  highiir  taxes,  including  the  President, 
might  do  well  to  ponder  the  words  of  one 
of  Amerlci's  great  leaders.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  9om«  150  years  ago  wrote  this  sage  ad- 
vice In  ths  following  words: 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
ImportanI  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  cf  dangers.  To  preserve  our  Inde- 
pendence we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
us  with  pprpetual  debt. 

•We  must  make  our  choice  between  econ- 
omy and  Iberty.  or  profusion  and  servitude. 
If  we  cai  prevent  the  Government  from 
wasting  t  le  labors  of  the  people  under  the 
pretense  Jf  caring  for  them,  they  will  be 
happy.  1  he  same  prudence  which  in  prlvaU 
life  wou!<  forbid  our  paying  our  money  for 
unexplali  ed  projects  forbids  It  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  I  mbllc  money." 

The  pr  jposais  thst  the  state  can  make 
everyone  wmfortable,  secure,  well  educated, 
and  heart  ly  besides  safeguarding  old  age.  the 
unemploj  ed,  all  without  cost  to  the  Individ- 
ual are  tei  apttng  but  vain  and  llltisory.'  Why 
ahemld  anyone  o{>posc  such  a  system,  they 
•ak 

The  arswer  Is.  of  course,  that  nobody 
would,  if  such  a  Utopian  condition  could 
actually  te  brought  about  without  cost  but, 
more  traiiortant.  the  taking  away  of  the 
individual's  freedom. 

The  m.^lc  word  of  security  Is  being  sub- 
stituted instead  of  dependence  in  the  at- 
take  In  the  unthinking  once  and 

en  one  remembers  thst  State  by 
creates  anything  does  the  awak- 
The  State  doesn't  earn  a  dd- 
only  give  what  the  people  pay 
for  themselves.  Before  giving  anything  It 
must  hrst  estrsct  the  ctjst  from  the  people 
and  sdd  |t  to  all  the  bureaucratic  cost  of 
collection  and  distribution. 

The  deu-  fact  is  that  In  so  doing  Mr.  John 
Q.  PublicTslmply  transfers  his  right  to  buy 
thTSC  beiiefiu  to  hu  State  with  the  added 
■xmiM  atuched. 


Under  the  New  Deal  when  billions  were 
being  handed  out  to  both  city  and  farm  pop- 
uatlon,  by  putting  a  large  mortgage  on  the 
Federal  Government's  credit,  the  average 
man  had  Uttle  concern,  as  long  as  he  got 
his  share  of  the  largesse. 

But  now  In  country  alter  country  stomachs 
are  getting  empty  and  the  check  Is  being 
handed  out  to  the  people  for  f'^ynient  for 
the  banquet  they  enjoyed. 

And  tills  check  Is  taking  the  form  of 
higher  and  higher  taxes.  Taxes  seen  and 
hundreds  of  taxes  unseen,  are  draining  the 
returns  of  the  average  land  owner,  business- 
man and  laborer  to  the  point  that  in  any  case 
the  man  concerned  sees  himself  giving  too 
big  a  share  of  his  labor  to  support  a  profli- 
gate Government. 

The  demand  of  the  people  through  their 
congressmen  should  take  vigorous  support  of 
all  methods  to  economize  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  do  away  with  overlapplrig  and 
unnecessary  Government  bureaus. 


DeoMcratic  Leaders  Seen  as  Sabsermnt 
to  CIO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  MiCHicAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRTSEKTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  I^eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Prank  R.  Kent,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  June  12  Washington  Star. 
This  article  should  give  every  thinking 
person  concern.  Certainly  it  causes  us 
to  wonder  who  Is  actually  running  the 
Government  today. 

DrMOCIATIC    LEADnS    SIEN    AS    STrBSEHVTTNT    TO 

CTO LTTCAS,     MCOKMACK     PICTUSID     JUMPING 

WHXN   MUaSAT  CSACKS  THE  W'HIP 

(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 

A  mere  impleasant  exhibition  of  political 
servility  than  that  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers In  Congress  some  days  ago  would  be  hard 
to  Imagine.  It  was  an  utterly  unconcealed 
performance,  too — right  out  In  the  open. 
Strangely,  it  got  slight  newspaper  attention. 

Reference  Is  to  the  extraordinary  manner 
In  which,  sifter  the  unctuous  Mr.  Philip 
Murray,  head  of  the  CIO,  cracked  the  whip 
over  their  backs,  these  Democratic  leaders 
cravenly  swung  away  from  the  position  they 
had  assumed  and  obsequiously  chorused,  in 
effect:  "Yes,  Mr.  Miuray."  "Yes.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Murray."  "You  are  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray." "We  are  In  complete  accord  with  you, 
Mr.  Murray."  Previously  they  had  given 
every  evidence  of  not  being  In  the  least  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Murray.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  publicly  promulgated  the  view  that 
most  of  Mr.  Truman's  fantastic  Fair  Deal 
program  was  doomed  so  far  as  this  session  Ifl 
concerned. 

Publicly,  Mr.  Truman  rejected  this  no- 
tion— though  there  is  reascm  to  believe  be 
privately  accepted  Its  truth.  He  piously 
hoped  at  a  press  conference  that  most  of 
hta  proposals  would  be  enacted  before  ad- 
journment. Paying  slight  attentlcm  to  thH, 
administration  leaders  declared  that  only  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  and  the  Taft-Hartley  repeal  could 
be  acted  upon  at  this  session.  Bvcrythlng 
else  would  have  to  go  over  until  next  fall. 
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Adjournment  would  be  not  later  than  July 
31.  That  was  the  way  things  stood  up  to 
Msy  31.  On  that  day,  speaking  as  one  with 
authority.  Mr.  Murray  sternly  rebuked  the 
Democratic  leadership.  He  abruptly  ordered 
It  to  halt  its  drift  toward  congressional  In- 
action. He  called  upon  It  for  a  forthright 
statement  of  Its  purpose  to  stay  in  session 
until  substantial  sections  of  the  Fair  Deal 
program  are  enacted.  He  sneered  at  the 
reputation  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  and 
sharply  criticized  Its  leaders. 

The  Immediate  result  was  a  stampede  to 
reverse  themselves.  Mr.  Murray's  May  31 
statement  was  in  letters  to  Senate  Leader 
ScoTT  Lucas  and  House  Leader  John  Mc- 
COBMACK.  On  June  1.  Mr.  McCoemack  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Murray  substantially  as  follows: 
"I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  and  there  is 
nothing  In  It  with  which  I  am  not  In  full 
agreement."  With  equal  speed.  Senator  Lucas 
replied  that  much  of  what  Mr.  Murray  de- 
manded had  already  passed  the  Senate 
(which  Is  not  at  all  accurate)  and  that  It  was 
the  House  that  lagged.  "If,  however."  he  said, 
"it  is  impossible  to  pass  the  major  measures 
demanded  by  July  31,  we  will  extend  the  time 
for  adjournment." 

Other  leaders  followed  with  slmUar  stulti- 
fying declarations.  Literally,  overnight  their 
attitude  changed.  But  the  realities,  of 
course,  have  not  changed.  It  is  Just  as  true 
as  before  that  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Truman's  do- 
mestic program  will  not  go  through  at  this 
session;  first,  because  sentiment  In  the  coun- 
try does  not  favor  It;  second,  because  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress  is  opposed.  Mr.  Murray, 
with  his  solemn  mandate,  has  not  changed  a 
single  vote  In  Congress  but  he  has  accom- 
plished two  things.  For  one,  he  compelled 
the  Democratic  leadership  publicly  to  put  on 
a  show  of  shameful  subservience  such  as  has 
not  been  seen  In  our  politics  before.  Of 
course,  since  1936  the  Democrats,  nationally, 
have  been  allied  with  the  CIO  and  acquiesced 
in  Its  claim  of  being  Indispensable  to  Demo- 
cratic success.  But.  previously,  there  had 
been  no  uncamouflaged  Admission  that  they 
took  orders  from  It. 

That  Is  exactly  what  the  party  leaders  have 
done  this  time.  A  considerable  number  of 
their  followers  are  humiliated.  It  Is  one 
thing,  they  say.  to  play  politics  with  the 
CIO;  It  is  quite  another  to  submit  openly  to 
CIO  dictation.  The  second  thing  Mr.  Murray 
has  accomplished  Is  to  postpone  Senate  ac- 
tion on  the  terribly  Important  Atlantic  Pact, 
for  which  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and 
General  Marshall  have  earnestly  appealed. 
Until  he  cracked  the  whip  and  the  leaders 
Jumped  through  his  hoop,  the  pact  had  the 
right-of-way  In  the  Senate.  Due  to  the  un- 
selfish patriotism  of  Mr.  Mvirray  and  the 
noble  nature  of  the  Democratic  leaders.  It 
has  now  lost  priority  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
repeal  proposal  has  taken  Its  place.  This 
may  mean  weeks  of  labor  bill  debate  before 
the  pact  can  be  taken  up  at  all.  At  a  very 
critical  moment  this  has  weakened  our  hand 
at  the  Paris  conference.  In  his  statement 
Mr.  Murray  mentioned  practically  everything 
else  but  significantly  said  no  word  for  the 
pact,  perhaps  the  moet  vital  of  all  adminis- 
tration measures. 

The  pathetic  feature  of  this  fortifying 
Democratic  performance  Is  that  It  Is  so 
completely  unnecessary.  Pear  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray Is  so  completely  unfounded.  Politically, 
he  is  a  bluff,  a  bully  and  a  fraud.  As  proved 
in  the  last  campaign  (in  which  the  CIO 
pledged  itself  to  drive  out  of  public  life 
every  candidate  for  Congress  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Taft-Hartley  bill),  he  Is  totally 
unable  to  deliver  his  own  votes.  The  claims 
of  his  organization  are  demonstrably  absurd. 
As  shown  by  the  1948  Dunn  surveys  in  some 
States  and  many  districts  CIO  support  is 
more  a  liability  than  an  asset.  It  all  adds 
up  to  make  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress 
seem  a  particularly  pusillanimous  lot. 


Mirtts   of   Hob.   Charles   F.   Brannan, 
Secretary  of  Africaltnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missocrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  the  address 
of  the  Honorable  Charles  F.  Brannan, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  delivered  at 
Des  Moines.  Iowa.  June  13,  1949.  My 
colleagues  from  Missouri  join  me  in  di- 
recting your  attention  to  this  address 
which  deals  with  one  of  our  most  vital 
problems.  Our  economic  stability  de- 
pends upon  an  adequate  and  sound  farm 
program.  We  invite  your  attention  to 
this  address  and  to  an  effort  to  further 
develop  a  sound  farm  program. 
The  address  follows: 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  In 
this  wondrous  and  safely  democratic  strong- 
hold, the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  meet  in  Des 
Moines.  In  addition  to  Its  many  other  dis- 
tinctions, this  has  recently  become  known  as 
the  city  near  Dexter,  Iowa. 

For  in  Dexter,  not  many  miles  from  here, 
not  many  months  ago,  a  great  American 
President  fired  a  shot  heard  "round  the 
world."  Opening  his  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion, hUi  target  was  special  privilege  for  the 
few.  His  cause  was  the  very  core  of  democ- 
racy— government  of,  by,  and  for  all  the  i>eo- 
ple.  Tirelessly,  against  great  odds  but  with 
confident  conviction,  he  led  the  battle  day  by 
day.  In  the  end  came  one  of  the  greatest 
victories  in  the  world's  political  history— 
a  victory  of  the  people  and  Harry  S.  Truman. 
It  Is  In  direct  consequence  of  that  victory 
that  we  are  meeting  here  today.  The  vic- 
tory was  not  merely  a  confirmation  of  the 
policies  of  President  Truman  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Even  more  Important  than 
that.  It  brought  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility to  carry  forward  those  policies.  People 
do  not  vote  merely  to  confirm  the  past.  They 
vote  for  their  futtire,  for  their  hopes  and 
alms.  We  meet  here  to  consider  ways  and 
means  to  achieve  some  of  those  hojies  and 
alms. 

This  great  meeting  Is  a  demonstration  of 
our  mutual  determination  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  victory  with  a  constructive  program. 
Here  in  the  Midwest  it  Is  well  known  that 
one  of  our  greatest  opportunities  as  well  as 
one  of  our  greatest  responsibilities  lies  in  the 
field  of  farm  program  development. 

The  party  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman  is  th* 
only  party  in  history  that  has  concretely 
demonstrated  Its  awareness  of  the  need  for 
an  effective  farm  program.  Recognition  of 
this  fact  Is  the  reason  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion trxist  It  more  than  they  trust  the  Re- 
publican Party  or  any  splinter  group  to  main- 
tain and  develop  a  sound  farm  program. 

It  Is  also  one  of  the  big  reasons  our  party 
gained  in  leadership  last  fall,  especially  In 
this  great  agricultural  region. 

The  people's  trust  runs  deep.    They  accept, 
on  faith,  the  asstirance  that   we  will   con- 
tinually   work    to    develop    the    strongest, 
sotmdest,   and  best   farm  program  that  we 
are  capable  of  developing. 
We  have  accepted  their  confidence. 
We  will  justify  their  faith. 
Toward  this  end.  we  are  making  substan- 
tial progress.    In  place  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  which  was  allowed  to  die 
last  year,  we  have  negotiated  a  new  agree- 


ment.    It   has  been  reported  favorably   by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Is  currently  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 
We  are  also  bringing  order  out  of  chaos 
In  the  grain-storage  situation.     This  is  one 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  price-support 
program.    The  Congress  has  restored  to  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  the  storage  au- 
thority which  was  cut  off  last  year.    Because 
of  this,  we  have  been  able  to  start  a  pro- 
gram on  distress  wheat,  which  will  free  farm- 
ers from  the  necessity  of  forced  selling  on  a 
glutted  market.     Also,  because  of  the  fact 
that  commodity  credit  has  had  Its  storage 
authority  renewed,  we  are  able  to  have  a 
loan    program    which    directly     encourages 
farmers  to  build  their  own  storage.     At  the 
same  time,  the  CCC  is  going  ahead  to  in- 
crease its  own  storage  facilitiea.    This  prog- 
ress has  not  come  easily.    Those  who  have 
tied  the  hands  of  the  CCC  last  year  are  still 
attacking.    But,  thanks  to  the  present  Con- 
gress, we  are  going  to  have  adequate  storage 
as  the  basis  for  our  price  supports  and  safe 
reserves. 
These  actions  illustrate  our  party's  vitality. 
The  traditions  and  principles  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  provide  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  farm  program  Is  built.    If  we  keep 
this  fact  In  mind,  the  future  requirements 
are  clear.    As  the  party  of  Jefferson,  Jackson. 
Wilson.  Roosevelt,  and  Truman,  we  seek  a 
fair  deal  for  all  the  people — special  privilege 
for  none.    There  we  have  the  first  require- 
ment of  our  farm  program.    Let  us  ask  our- 
selves, then,  how  we  can  best  serve  the  needs 
of  all  the  people  at  this  particular  time. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  answer  is  quite 
simple  The  great  need  Is  to  use  the  abund- 
ance that  our  farms  can  produce.  On  this 
point  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  coincide. 
Let  us  see  where  we  stand. 
American  agriculture  today  is  more  pro- 
ductive than  ever  before  In  history.  We  set 
a  new  all-time  production  record  last  yeaf. 
It  was  the  sixth  new  record  In  9  years. 

Compared  with  averages  of  20  years  ago, 
our  crop  yields  per  acre  were  higher  by  an 
amazing  50  percent. 

Last  year  we  exported  three  or  four  times 
as  much  food  as  we  exported  in  the  prewar 
years,  and  we  still  consumed  12  percent  more 
food  here  at  home. 

We  have  hybrid  com,  which  Is  generally 
credited  with  adding  at  least  20  percent  to 
our  yields.  We  can  expect  that  more  farm- 
ers win  use  It  as  time  goes  on.  Higher- 
yielding  hybrid  are  being  developed  in  other 
crops  and  in  livestock.  In  the  last  few  years 
DDT  and  2.4-D  and  other  remarkable  chemi- 
cals have  made  it  easier  to  control  the  Insect, 
disease,  and  weed  enemies  of  farm  crops  and 
animals.  Iidore  new  chemicals  are  on  the 
way  In  our  laboratories. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  tislng  modem 
machines,  which  enable  them  to  do  their 
field  work  when  it  has  to  be  done.  Here  in 
the  Com  Belt  we  have  seen  how  this  has 
helped  to  maintain  yields  in  spite  of  bad 
weather  at  crucial  times.  Some  i>arts  of  our 
country  are  only  beginning  to  mechanize 
their  farming  operations. 

Today,  because  of  a  program  initiated  In 
1935,  about  7  out  of  10  farms  have  electricity, 
and  this  too  makes  the  Nation's  agriculture 
much  more  efficient  than  It  was  a  few  years 
ago. 

These  are  only  a  few  elements  of  our  new 
efficiency — a  few  indications  of  American 
agriculture's  capacity  for  abundant  produc- 
tion. In  all  the  world,  there  Is  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  American  farm  plant. 

The  taxpayer  has  helped  to  create  this 
productive  capacity  by  supporting  scientific 
research,  education,  soil  conservation,  and 
other  prograpM.  The  farmer  has  used  these 
aids  and  through  his  own  hard  work  has 
built  up  the  productive  capacity  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  present  peak. 
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Like  atomir  eoervy.  our  great  agricultural 
productive  po«-«r  can  be  used  for  either  good 
or  e«ii.     It  ta  up  to  ua  to  chooae. 

I  have  bcre  m  my  band  a  little  symbol  ot 
the  last  great  depression.  It  Is  a  leaflet  pub- 
lished by  Iowa  scale  Collage  aa  a  aenriee  to 
the  people  at  thla  State.  It  to  entitled  "Coia- 
parauve  Vaincs  of  Cora  and  Coal  as  Fuel 
for  Houae  Heating  "  The  first  two  sentences 
are  as  foUows:  "With  ccai  high  m  pnce  and 
corn  at  a  low  figure,  with  the  cribs  full  of 
cam  and  the  ooai  bins  empty,  many  fann- 
en  have  suggcated  burning  com  becaxiae  tt 
seemed  cheaper  than  coal.  The  engineering 
exteusioa  department  at  Ames  bad  bun- 
dreda  o(  Inquiries  frooa  thoae  who  wanted 
correct  tr.lormation  on  the  subject."  The 
leaflet  thee  goes  on  to  say  that  40  bushels 
of  luwa  corn  equal  1  ton  of  Iowa  coal. 

Please  understand  me.  I  have  nothing 
but  praiae  for  this  service  by  the  college 
In  time  of  dire  trouble.  But  I  am  abhorred 
and  repelled  by  the  failures  of  human  so- 
ciety wlUch  made  naecaaary  thia  type  of 
aervice. 

The  memory  la  repugnant  to  all  of  us. 
Cribs  full  of  com.  coal  bins  empty. 
Com  growers  broke,  coal  miners  hungry, 
■ofi  lac  people  thin. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  Nation's 
com  growers  received  a  aeaaoc -average  price 
of  about  tt  centa  a  buahel — and  prlcea  of 
fana  ooaMBOdltlea  averaged  &6  percent  of 
parity. 

In  1932.  we  were  dealing  with  a  big  com 
crap— 2.500.000.000  bukhcla. 

People  talfced  about  the  curae  oX  abun- 
dance. 

Last  year  we  produced  well  over  3.500.- 
0O0.CO0  bu&heU. 

Must  our  abundance  again  beeoaoe  a  curse? 
Uust  we  tit  Idly  by  and  let  It  tULf^cn? 
Mtoat  we  fall? 
I  aay  the  answer  la  "No." 
The  people  say  "Vo."  and  that  is  why  they 
stand   with  Harry  Truman   and  the  Dcmo- 
cratk;  Party 

We  are  confronted  with  a  basic  test  of 
democracy.  We  can  flgbt  the  Communist 
<mfiliii  with  aJI  our  atrengtli.  And  we 
Aoold.  We  could  expoac  every  Communist 
orgmlMr  and  every  executive  who  sold  out  to 
tbe  linta.  We  might  test  the  loyalty  oX 
every  oflkrer  of  every  labor  union,  every  Oov- 
ereraent  clerK,  and  every  b«ialneaaman  with 
foreign  dealings.  But  if  we  let  our  economic 
system  fall  again.  If  we  aHow  dcprcaaloa.  if 
we  allow  abundance  to  become  a  cnrse.  we 
wide  the  door  to  tlie  foreign  and  native 
vlH>  stand  ready  to  ;>roetalm 
tM0  MMl  at  the  great  Amcrtcan  experiment 
of  dHBoeraey 

The  oetnoeratle  Party  haa  not  won  *eader* 
■hip  for  rhe  privtiege  of  starring  tn  the  Itnat 
Ml  of  a   bnman   tragedy.     Like  thoee   who 
tofere  m.  «•  dedOate  our  nres. 
and  our  Mcred  boDor  to  a  bet- 
ter fwttsre 
Wbat  tttea  em  we  dot 

we  «rv  anmytng   the   fRrm    front. 

la    where  fott  sad    t   can   make  oinr 
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front  on 
one  of  the 
the    Mlddl4 
Tou  know 
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chemicals 
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\leh  action  la  required,  but  tt  is 
most  important,  aa  the  people  of 
Wast    thoMOgiyy   underaund. 
hat  agrtcuUtuw  Is  a  baatc  segment 
-Indeed,  tbe  foundation  of 
deUiaad  aociety.     Prom  agrtcul- 
noat  of  tlie  neceaaltUa  of  life.    It 
of  thd  new  wealth.  It  U  a  ma- 
jor etartm^  point  of  btutntes.  Although  tbe 
economic  pyramid  thit  rlaes  from  the  agri- 
la  made  tn  part  from  metala  and 
ind  personal  aervl«e,  even  today 
the  business  in  thts  Nation  di- 
recftty  inwAvea  the  use  of  sgrlcultural  prod- 
ueta. 

The  majir  weakness  of  our  agriculture  la 
tu  low  r«  lataace  to  falling  price — declines 
that  far  c  cceed  thoee  of  other  prices  and 
deepen  Int )  economic  collapse. 

Our  depreaatons  are  farm-led  and  fann- 
fed. 

The  gmt  depression  that  stopped  the 
wheels  of  Ifuatneas  and  stilled  the  whistles  of 
our  factor  ca  In  the  thirties  had  its  origin 
in  the  fare  i  depression  of  the  twenties. 

As  we  fa  :e  the  ISSO's.  we  must  use  the  les- 
sons of  his  Lory. 

The  pullTc  Interest  demands  a  forward- 
locking  agrtrulttiral  policy  ard  at  the  heart 
of  that  policy  a  strong  farm-price-support 
program. 

In  my  o  ?lnion.  thia  is  one  of  the  greatest 
responslbl  Ities  for  which  you  and  I  are  ac- 
cotmtable. 

We  canr  ot  deal  In  theory  or  beautiful  ab- 
stractions. 

We  mus ;  deal  with  the  realities  as  we  And 
tbem. 

Last  yeir  agriculture  increased  Its  output 
about  9  percent  Industrial  output  Increased 
3  percent. 

Last  yeiir  the  prlcea  of  farm  crops  came 
down  an  average  of  30  percent — with  some 
crops,  sucli  as  corn,  coming  down  much  more. 
Livestock  f>nces  came  dcwn  about  7  percent, 
making  aa  averago  reduction  In  farm  prices 
of  13  percent.  Meanwhile,  prices  paid  by 
fanners  fc  r  farming  eeaentlals  readied  a  new 
peak  last  iLufrtist  axid  came  down  only  a  little 
by  the  en<  I  of  the  year. 

So  far  In  this  year  1940.  the  farm  prices 
have  continued  to  come  down  in  relation  to 
prices  p«dd  by  farmers  Compared  with 
January  c^  194t.  farm  prices  now  average  17 
percent  kwer.  And  prices  paid  by  farmers 
are  still  oi  ily  about  2  percent  lower  than  they 
were  at  tte  peak  last  August. 

The  pur^chaalng  power  of  farm  commodities 
has  dropfied  to  the  lowest  point  since  June 
of  1943.  Ask  not  only  the  farmer  but  the 
merchant  on  Main  Street,  the  supplier  and 
the  Bant  f acti»er  who  fill  the  merchant's 
oideia.  and  the  unions  that  make  and  move 
the  goofia 

Thesew  vsomeof  the  realttlea  we  face.  Yet 
soane  wou  d  bave  us  weaken  the  farm- price- 
support  program. 

As  realista  we  dare  not  weaken  it.  We 
must  strciigthen  it. 

Aa  you  know,  the  agricultural  committees 
of  the  C<ingreae  are  entirely  aware  of  the 
deveiopini  problem.  When  the  Elghty-ftrst 
Congrewi  ^rf.-»nized.  C?.Alrman  Ihomas  of  the 
Senate  ard  Chairman  Cootrr  of  the  House 
set  the  w  leele  In  motion  for  a  study  of  ex- 
isting legislation,  developing  problems,  and 
for  new  price-support  leglalatlon. 
Aa  Secretfc^  of  Agriculture.  It  become  my 
duty  to  t(«tlfy  first. 

In  prerarati.-m  for  the  testimony.  I  at- 
tended tl"c  anntial  meetings  of  major  farm 
organhtatlons.  I  met  with  leaders  at  smaller 
meetings.  Privately.  I  sttidled  what  I  be- 
lleve  to  te  every  serlooa  propoaal  that  haa 


br 


Let  m* 

lestalatiu 


been   mwle.     I  studied   thi-  parity  formula. 
And    I    studied    the    leglslatkm    whhrh    was 


the  Blghtlrth  Congress  and  sthed- 


to  )  o   Inio  effect   at    the   end   of    thla 


say  a  f»w  worda  about  thto  new 
that  is  on  the  books— title  tl  of 


the  act  of  l*4g.    Urst.  It  waa  not  stiMMbJ  bf 

the  Agriculture  Commltue  of  the  Hamm  oi 
mtiiMWUMllTW  before  u  waa  yaassd.  TlM 
C«aMaaMM«ai.  ■inaa  shows  tt  waa  reportatf 
out  of  wafMHM*  committee  after  repeated 
deadloeki  tad  waa  paaaed  with  tbe  raaerva- 
tioo  that  It  would  be  studied  later  and  re- 
vised aa  neeeaaary.  ■aeoDd,  tt  waa  paaaad  l» 
a  great  hurry  la  tha  #Mli  boura  of  tba  aiut- 
day  morning  when  the  Eightieth  Congraaa 
waa  trying  to  wind  up  tta  chorea  so  tttat  tha 
Republican  Members  could  go  to  their  party 
convention.  Third.  altbat«h  it  waa  hailed 
aa  a  great  new  long-ranga  program,  tt  waa 
In  reality  a  series  of  amendments  to  tha 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 — a  mini- 
mum geature  toward  modernizing  the  Demo- 
cratic program  of  the  thirties  when  we  were 
still  stmggltng  to  gain  back  the  prosperity 
that  was  lost  in  tbe  depression.  IX  waa  a 
"me  too"  program,  with  variations. 

Aa  I  looked  into  its  provisions.  I  found 
that  it  assured  support  on  only  a  few  com- 
.niodlties,  and  thoee  repreaent  only  one- 
fourth  of  groaa  farm  Income.  And  even  on 
those  the  support  might  range  from  CO  to 
90  pereant  of  parity.  It  assured  support  on 
only  one  perishable,  namely  potatoes.  The 
act  expressly  forbtds  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  support  any  other  perishables. 
It  revises  the  parity  formula  but  retains  a 
base  period  of  30  years  ago  regardless  of 
how  prices  are  behaving  today.  Thus,  the 
legal  minimum  support  prices  would  not 
necessarily  be  related  to  recent  actual  prices. 
Under  some  circtunstancea.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  from  an- 
noiuidng  dollar -and-cent  strpport  prices  tn 
advance  of  the  planting  season  or  breeding 
time.  It  provides  for  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  but  then  provides  for  sup- 
port at  50  percent  of  pjarlty  even  when  pro- 
ducers reject  marketing  quotas  in  disregard 
of  a  sxirplus.  It  would  give  just  aa  much 
support  to  the  prodi'cer  who  mines  his  soil 
as  to  the  man  who  conserves  his  soil. 

I  took  into  consideration  the  main  argu- 
ments of  those  who  Are  committed  to  that 
legislation.  They  maintain  that  the  way  to 
t>rtDg  down  tbe  production  of  a  commodity 
that  threatena  to  become  surplus  is  to  bring; 
down  tbe  supptxt  price.  I  looked  up  the 
record  and  found  that  time  after  time  in  our 
history,  falling  prices  have  brought  In- 
creases— not  decreases — In  crop  plantings. 
Falling  prices  have  forced  farmers  to  plant 
more  And  their  desperate  effort  to  main- 
tain their  income  haa  resulted  finally  in 
harm  to  their  families  and  destrtictlon  of 
their  land. 

I  have  been  asking  mnrself  why  some  peo- 
ple feel  so  drmly  committed  to  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
at  tbe  end  of  this  year — legislation  which 
waa  faaaed  so  strangely  and  with  so  many 
obvious  faults.  They  beg  us  to  try  it  any- 
way— like  disappointed  cooks  insisting  that 
we  try  the  flavor  of  a  cake  that  fell. 

What  Ilea  behind  the  peculiar  attUude, 
this  blindness  to  the  problems  of  our  times, 
this  deafness  to  the  voices  of  the  people  who 
want  something  tietter?  Who  la  aerv3d  by 
such  an  attitude? 

For  my  own  part,  I  firmly  believe  the  pro- 
gram which  they  aak  ua  to  accept  la  far  Iraaa 
adequate. 

I  believe  we  can  and  mtut  develop  a  pro- 
gram that  will  serve  tbe  Interests  of  all  the 
people  by  helping  to  prevent  depression, 
nalatain  high-level  production  of  farm  com- 
modltlaa.  conserve  natural  resources,  main- 
talB  reaerves  for  national  security,  build  big- 
ger Industrial  markets,  provide  jbbs  for  work- 
era  at  good  wages,  and  Insure  a  strong  rural 
America. 

I  aay  to  you,  as  I  have  said  to  the  con- 
greaaional  caasaslttees,  that  I  do  not  offer 
my  tacamiendatlotu  as  the  final  and  com- 
plata  answer  to  the  problem.  But  I  bava 
stated  my  propoaala.  and  I  am  g'ad  to  ha7a 
this  opportunity  to  tammr.rize  tbcm  for 
you. 


Here  Is  what  I  have  propoaed: 

pirst  let  us  find  a  means  of  keeping  sup- 
ports In  line  with  recent  actual  prices  and 
experience  We  are  much  laaa  concerned 
about  a  price  relationship  soma  daeades  ago 
than  ws  are  In  a  fair  deal  and  sound  aoo- 

nomlcs  today.  *  ^^  «  i..„-i 

My  own  Ttaw  is  that  there  n.ust  be  a  level 
of  farm  Income  below  which  it  is  not  in  the 
public  interest  to  permit  that  income  to  fa  1. 
once  this  level  U  agreed  upon,  we  should 
use  It  as  tbe  baae  for  computing  farm  price 

*"?h7f^m»  income  sUndard  I  have  suggeatMl 
U  that  amount  which  will  maintain  farm 
Durchaslng  power  as  high  as  the  average  of 
the  last  10  years.  Por  1960  thu  would  re- 
quiri  i  don«  income  of  •26,300.000.000. 
There  are  those  who  say  this  la  too  much. 
But  it  U  15  percent  less  than  last  years 
dollar  income  of  $31,000,000,000  and  15 
percent  less  than  last  years  purchasing 
power.  How  much  faster  do  they  want  farm 
prices  to  drop  in  relation  to  other  prices? 
How  much  lower  does  the   public  Interest 

**Remember  now,  this  Income  standard  la 
used  only  as  the  starting  point  for  comput- 
ing price  supports.  No  Income  Is  guaranteed. 
This  is  strictly  a  price  support  plan  based 
on  an  Income  objective. 

My  second  main  point  is  that  we  should 
assure  definite  support  on  thoae  commodities 
that  rank  highest  In  Importance  to  farm 
income  and  to  the  national  diet.  The  com- 
modities I  have  suggested  for  priority  use  of 
price  support  funds  Include  com,  cotton, 
wheat,  tobacco,  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  and  the 
meat  animals— hogs.  beef,  cattle,  and  lambs. 
These  account  for  around  70  percent  of  cash 
farm  receipts.  By  Including  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  we  can  encourage  the 
production  of  foods  that  consumers  want  In 
greater  amounts.  We  can  eat  more  of  oiu 
potential  grain  surpluses  in  the  form  of  live- 
stock products.  We  can  keep  more  of  our 
land  in  grass  and  legumes  and  thus  conserve 
our  soil. 

The  third  major  part  of  my  recommenda- 
tion has  to  do  with  method  of  price  support. 
If  we  are  to  support  prices  of  perishables, 
such  as  meat  and  milk  and  eggs,  we  need 
another  and  less  wasteful  method  than  that 
now  provided.     Loans  and  purchase  agree- 
ments  work  very  well  on  the  storable  com- 
modities.    We  need  large  reserves  of  them 
anyway.     But  for  perishables  we  must  bave 
a  method  which  permits  the  entire  produc- 
tion   to   get   to   the  consumer.     Otherwise, 
waste  Is  Inevitable.    I  have  suggested  use  of 
the  production  payment  method.    Under  the 
payment   method,   the   farmer   can   produce 
with  assurance.     He  can  sell  on  the  regular 
market.     Tbe   product   finds  its  own   price 
level   without   interference.     The  consumer 
buys  at  the  price  set  by  supply  and  demand. 
If  the  average  price  received  by  producers 
la  lower  than  the  support  level,  the  producer 
receives  a  production  payment  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  support  price  and  the  aver- 
age market  price.     If  his  own  selling  price 
was  higher  than  the  average,  he  is  that  mvch 
ahead.     If  he  had  to  sell  for  less  than  the 
average,  he  is  that  much  behind.    Thia  fact 
haa  been  misrepresented.    I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  farmer  has  just  aa  much  in- 
centive to  get  the  best  poaatble  market  price 
imder  the  payment  method  as  be  bas  at  any 
other  time. 

The  fourth  part  of  thla  proposal  deals  with 
conditions  and  limlta  on  price  support.  I 
have  propoaed  that  a  farmer's  eligibility  tor 
price  support  should  be  tied  to  a  soil-conser- 
vation requirement,  to  acreage  and  market- 
ing limits  when  wasteful  surpluses  make 
them  necessary,  and  to  volume  per  farm  of 
supported  commodities.  The  reasons  for 
tbese  conditions  and  IlmiU  can  be  stated 
very  briefly.  To  me  It  seems  illogical  for 
tbe  public  to  spend  money  encouraging  soil 
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consarvation  and  at  tbe  aame  time  to  provide 
price  supp<jrt  to  the  producer  who  disregards 
tba  aoll  and  the  public's  interest  In  the  aoU; 
alao,  it  seems  plain  that  tn  return  for  tba 
privilege  of  prtce  support  farmers  should  be 
and  are  willing  to  accept  reaponstbiUty  for 
keeping  market  supplies  tn  line  witb  genuine 
demsnd. 

As  to  limit  on  ths  amount  of  support  for 
any  ona  farm,  I  would  merely  |K>lnt  out  that 
wa  bava  a  long  hutory  of  public  policy  en* 
courafflng  family-type  farming.  If  we  pro- 
vide support  for  big-scale,  IndustrlalUsed 
farming,  we  are  following  a  conflicting  policy 
I  have  not  propoaed  that  we  withhold  price 
support  from  any  farm,  no  matter  bow  large, 
but  merely  that  we  limit  tbe  amount  of 
support  per  farm.  Thia  limit  would  apply 
only  on  farnos  that  are  bigger  tlian  the  big- 
gest family-type  farms,  and  even  those  big- 
scale  farms  would  enjoy  as  much  price  sup- 
port as  the  biggest  family-type  farms. 

Aa  you  study  my  recommendations.  I  think 
you  ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  against  it.  These  are 
very  Interesting. 

You  Itnow,  you  can  sometimes  judge  a  pro- 
gram or  an  administration  as  well  by  the 
enemies  it  makes  as  by  friends  and  its  poei- 
tive  achievements. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  persistent  charges 
made  against  the  proposed  new  program  Is 
that  it  means  regimentation.  The  Repub- 
licans have  used  that  one  for  so  many  years 
that  it  is  now  almost  a  compliment,  meaning, 
"We  can't  find  anything  wrong  with  it  ex- 
cept that  we  dldnt  do  it  first."  The  truth 
is  that  the  recommended  program  asks  for 
absolutely  no  new  type  of  authority  or  con- 
trol over  agriculture,  and  the  only  real  con- 
trol that  has  ever  been  in  effect  is  the  mar- 
keting quota.  That  can  lie  put  into  effect 
only  when  accepted  by  at  least  a  two-thlrda 
majority  of  producers  voting  in  a  referen- 
dum. Farmers  themselves  fought  for  the 
right  to  use  the  quota  when  necessary  and 
have  shown  no  Intention  of  giving  up  the 
right.  Thia  is  llltistrated  by  a  statement 
issued  by  some  leaders  of  a  farm  organiza- 
tion here  In  Iowa.  They  raised  the  question, 
"Can  farmers  exist  on  60  percent  of  parity?" 
And  they  answered  It  by  saying,  "No  one  haa 
a&ked  them  to.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948 
actually  provides  a  minimum  support  of  73 
percent  of  parity  when  acreage  allotmenta  or 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect." 

The  second  great  hue  and  cry  was  cost. 
We  were  asked  to  visualiae  five,  ten,  aiul 
twenty  billions  of  dollars  fioating  away  like 
the  morning  mist.  Nobody  bothered  to  give 
any  economic  analysis  to  back  up  the 
"guesstimates,"  but  it  was  obvious  that  they 
were  t>ased  on  a  belief  in  depression.  If  you 
assume  that  a  depression  Is  coming  you  can 
dream  up  much  worse  costs  than  that  of  a 
farm  price-support  program.  But  does  the 
Gloomy  Gus  who  predicts  a  depression-time 
cost  propose  a  farm  program  that  will  help 
prevent  depression?  He  does  not,  and  that's 
the  difference  between  us.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  in  power  to  prevent  depression.  Re- 
meniber  that  a  price-support  program  does 
not  cost  anything  until  farm  prices  have 
already  dropped  down  out  of  line  as  com- 
pared with  nonfarm  prices.  That  has  been 
true  in  the  past  and  would  still  be  true  under 
the  program  I  have  propoeed.  And  even  then 
apparent  costs  must  be  balanced  against 
gains. 

It  has  also  been  charged — and  this  is  ex- 
tremely painful  to  me— that  my  proposal  is 
political.  In  fact,  one  spokesman  went  so 
far  as  to  call  it  "politico-economic  phlloa- 
ophy,"  which  I  believe  is  meant  to  convey 
the  Idea  that  he  doeen't  like  my  politics. 
Well.  I  want  to  confess  to  you  that  I  do  think 
there  should  be  and  Is  such  a  thing  as  party 
responsibility.  I  am  also  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  people  have  devised  a  political 
system  for  tbe  purpose  of  self-government. 


I  am  proud  of  tbe  American  polltleal  eye- 
Um.  I  think  it  u  the  beat  in  the  world. 
And  one  of  the  beat  things  about  It  Is  that 
tt  fosters  the  free  competition  of  Ideaa. 
reserving  to  the  people  themaelvea  ths  power 
to  judge  and  choose. 

If  tt  is  political  to  appeal  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  American  people  tn  farm  program 
matters,  so  be  It.  Let  us  be  done  with  tbla 
nonsense.     Let  us  trust  the  people. 

But  the  charges  I  have  mentioned  are  only 
the  top  drcMlng  No*"  we  get  down  to  ths 
real  argument.  It  has  probably  been  stated 
moat  clearly  oy  an  eastern  financial  journsl, 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  Speak- 
ing of  the  proposed  program,  this  paper  suld, 
"We  believe  that  It  promises  farmers  more 
than  they  are  entitled  to  and  that  it  promises 
consumers  more  than  It  can  deliver."  This 
Is  a  very  concise  attack  on  both  the  support 
level  and  the  production  payment  method 
of  supporting  farm  returns  But  like  all  the 
opposition  it  falls  to  say  what  the  farmer  Is 
entitled  to.  and  It  falls  to  state  how  a  farm 
program  can  better  serve  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers. This  attack  Is  echoed  by  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  editorial.  It  charges 
that  the  administration  program  would  be- 
stow upon  the  farmer  what  it  calls  "the 
privileged  Income  position." 

So  we  come  to  the  real  Issue.  Privileged 
Income  position  means  the  same  as  promis- 
ing the  farmer  more  than  he  is  entitled  to. 

What  is  this  so-called  privileged  Income 
position?  Last  year  farm  people  bad  an  aver- 
age net  income  cf  »90fl.  including  the  value 
of  home -produced,  home-consumed  food  and 
what  they  earned  off  the  farm.  The  average 
income  of  other  people  wa.s  f  1.509.  Where  Is 
the  farmer^  privileged  Income  position? 
Farm  people  are  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population,  they  get  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  national  income. 

When  I  hear  that  the  proposed  program 
offers  the  farmer  more  than  he  Is  entitled  to 
I  want  to  know  what  he  is  entitled  to.  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  the  pro- 
gram I  have  proposed  would  let  farm  prices 
go  down  In  relation  to  other  prices  to  such 
an  extent  that  farm  products  would  have  15 
percent  less  purchasing  power  than  they  had 
last  year. 

How  far  down  doea  farm  Income  go  before 
the  fanner  is  getting  wbat  be  is  entitled  to? 
We  owe  our  thanks  to  the  opposition  for 
bringing  this  issue  out  into  the  open  at  last. 
In  their  hearts  the  people  have  long  known 
the  Issue  existed.  They  voted  accordingly 
last  fall.  Today  the  challenge  Is  even  plain- 
er.   It  Is  one  we  must  meet. 

I  have  attempted  to  meet  It  in  my  own  way. 
I  do  not  H&k  you  to  accept  my  recommenda- 
tions as  your  own.  I  hope  you  will  study 
them.  I  hope  you  will  Improve  upon  them. 
And  most  of  all  I  hope  that  all  of  us  may 
unite  in  support  of  a  farm  jH-ogram  which 
means,  for  all  the  people  a  Fair  Deal. 


R*7  E.  James  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CIJFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  NXW  JKBSXT 

W  THE  HOXTOB  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jer.soy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimou-s  con.'^rnt,  I  include  In 
the  RxcoRO  •  telegram  which  the  Honor- 
able Tracy  8.  Voorhees,  AMlstant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  w?nt  to  the  editor  of 
Newsweek  on  June  4  In  order  to  correct 
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an  erroneoiis  quotation  attributed  to  him 
in  regard  to  the  Roy  E.  James  case: 

DKPAmCBNT  or  THX  ASMT, 

June  4.  1949. 
Kbctok.  NrWSWXKK. 

New  York  City.  S.  7.: 

Tour  Btory  re  James  cam  (June  (J.  p.  19) 
erroneously  quote*  me  as  affirming  that  Con- 
gressman Walttb  "had  a  hand"  In  loyalty 
charges  against  James. 

Believing  that  neither  you  nor  your  re- 
porter would  wittingly  Imply  that  the  Army. 
Uirough  me.  would  allow  the  loyalty  program 
to  be  subjected  to  pwlltlcal  or  personal  mU- 
use.  I  feel  you  wUl  wUh  to  have  the  facts: 

It  was  not  so  used.  When  James  a&ked  me 
who  was  the  source  of  the  loyalty  charge. 
I  declined  to  tell  him.  Executive  order  con- 
cerning the  handling  of  loyalty  charges  pro- 
hibits such  disclosure.  When  James  men- 
tioned WALTaa  as  the  source.  I  stated  spe- 
cifically   that    It    was    not— rep*«t.    "not"— 

WALTXa. 

TtACT  S.  VOORHEEB. 

Aaaiatant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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PoDsh-Amencaa  Citixens'  Gubs  of 
Mastackasetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAaaACHmrrrs 

IN  THK  HODSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord,  I 
Include  the  following  address  made  by 
me  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Polish-American  Citizens'  Clubs  of  Mas- 
sachu-sett5.  on  Sunday.  June  5.  1949.  at 
8t.  Michaels  Hail.  Lawrence.  Mass.: 

Mr.  Chairman,  representatives  from  th* 
Polish-American  Societies  of  Massachusetts, 
and  friends,  someone  once  said  that  there 
^ere  57  nationalities  In  the  world,  of  which 
you  wtll  find  about  51  In  Lawrence. 

So  you  see  we  had  our  own  league  of  na- 
tions here,  in  thU  a  by  8  city  of  85.000  peo- 
ple, long  before  they  tried  to  establish  one 
on  a  world-wide  scale. 

We  even  huve  Poles  and  Russians  living 
side  by  side  as  friends  and  nelKhbors.  be- 
cause these  Riisslans  fled  from  their  home- 
land to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  czars 
and  the  commissars,  and  so  they  qualify  as 
fellow  human  beings. 

You  know,  I  have  even  toyed  with  the  idea 
of  Inviting  some  of  the  delegates  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Assembly  to  visit  Lawrence  and 
see  how  well  our  various  people  get  along  to- 
gether. You  don't  find  members  of  different 
racial  groups  susplcloiu  of  one  another,  or 
engaging  In  never-ending  quarrels.  You  ars 
anore  likely  to  find  them  Intermarrying,  as 
they  come  to  know,  and  understand,  and 
appreciate  one  another.  Wben  people  mar- 
ry, they  have  to  make  adjustments  and  com- 
promises for  the  sake  of  harmony.  But  this 
Is  somettxlng  which  "bachelor"  nations  don't 
seem  to  comprehend.  All  wrapped  up  In 
their  individual  pride,  they  stand  off  from 
one  another,  engaging  only  in  that  diplo- 
matic double  talk  which  seldom  results  In 
a  meeting  of  the  minds. 

The  paper  treaties  msde  today  can  be 
broken  tomorrow.  And  the  government 
which  commits  itself  U)  a  certain  policy  may 
soon  be  succeeded  by  the  opposition  party 
with  a  completely  different  viewpoint. 

But  the  people  In  any  country  are  always 
on   the  Job.    Day  in  and  day  out  they  go 
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his  heart,  even  though  he 
hard-working   man    without 
he  knows  that  he  Is 
with  people.     It  U  not  dlf- 
not  require  the  acrobatics 
He  knows,  with   sure   in- 
1  he  peoples  of  the  world  could 
other,  much  of  the  sus- 
hc^tlllty  among  nations  would 
before  the  bright  sun. 
women  of  Polish  CM-lgin  come 
which  is  caught  between  two 
kerful    neighbors.     Time    and 
land   of    yoxir   fathers    has 
and  divided  up  by  Russia 
But  such  conquest  never  en- 
proves  that  whenever  Poland 
li  dependence  to  aggressors  she 
lime,   won   It   back.    And  the 
exception. 

admired  the  patient  strength 

people,  supported  by  their  eter- 

Copie  what  may.  they  never  lose 

It  is  this  which  gives  them 

fl4ence  In  the  Inevitable  triumph 

all  the  secret  police  in  the 

>revall  against  it. 

that  the  Russian  people 
people  are  not  to  blame,  for 
;he  victims  of  autocratic  lead- 
people  Anally  break  through 
Ins  and  Join  hands,  then  the 
peace  will  make  its  greatest 
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they  Insist  that  our  representatives  at  the 
Big  Four  Council  of  foreign  minUters.  in 
session  at  Paris,  shall  work  hard  to  breach 
thU  Iron  curtain  to  permit  freedom  of  com- 
munication, and  freedom  of  travel,  and  ex- 
change of  students,  and  the  opening  up  of 
trade  and  commerce  among  all  nations. 

By  raising  and  maintaining  this  barrier, 
the  Communists  are  denying  themselves  cer- 
tain goods  and  services  which  they  need.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  faced  with  a  growing 
pressure  within  their  own  country  and  in 
those  nations  which  they  temporarily  hold 
In  bondage.  The  millions  and  millions  of 
soldiers  and  secret  police  and  bureaucrats 
which  are  necessary  to  supervise  and  watch 
every  activity,  constitute  a  drain  on  the  Rus- 
sian economy.  The  Russian  people  must 
slave  to  support  this  top-heavy  class  which 
consumes  but  does  not  produce.  This  Is 
Ixjund  to  stir  up  resentment  which,  as  the 
pressure  Increases,  will  Inevitably  explode. 
In  spite  of  Soviet  efforts  to  jam  our  broad- 
casts, the  Voice  of  America  is  getting  through 
to  some  Russians.  By  sticking  to  imde- 
vlatlng  truths,  our  Information  program  is 
certain  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  more  in  the 
concentration  camp  called  Russia  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  being  cruelly  exploited  by  their 
own  government. 

The  Communists  know  of  this  danger 
which  they  carmot  publicly  admit.  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  draw  attention  away 
from  their  failures  by  leading  their  weary 
people  into  war,  for  this  might  precipitate  a 
revolt  within  Russia  which  would  destroy 
communism.  Therefore  I  maintain  that 
communism  must  either  relent  or  relinquish 
its  control  altogether  If  we  persistently  strive 
for  people- to- people  friendship  based  on 
absolute  freedom  of  communication.  The 
iron  curtain  stands  in  the  way  of  a  peoples 
peace.  It  must  retire  to  the  past,  of  which 
it  is  an  outmoded  relic. 

The  first  to  benefit  will  be  the  citizens  of 
Poland,  who  have  so  many  relatives  and 
friends  In  the  United  States,  from  whom  they 
have  been  Isolated  by  a  government  which 
follows  the  Moscow  line.  Some  nations  have 
accepted  the  Communist  yoke  without  pro- 
test, but  not  Poland.  Its  clergy  speaks  up 
bravely  against  oppression.  Bands  of 
patriots  hide  In  the  forests  by  day  and  sally 
forth  at  night  to  plague  the  supply  lines  of 
the  Red  armies,  or  to  help  their  fellow 
citizens  who  are  In  danger,  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  the  secret  police. 

There  was  one  man  who  used  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  Russians  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  sure  that  the  memory 
of  his  skill,  his  courage,  and  his  passionate 
faith  In  freedom  Inspire  the  young  men  who 
are  members  of  the  Polish  resistance  move- 
ment of  1949.  His  name,  which  is  also  that  of 
a  distinguished  American  patriot,  Is  Gen. 
Caslmlr  Pulaski. 

Together  with  General  Kosciusko,  he  con- 
tributed much  to  the  success  of  the  Amerlean 
Revolution,  and  in  so  doing,  I  l>elleve  that 
he  set  an  example  for  his  own  countrymen 
to  follow.  It  is  significant  that  no  other 
nation  gave  two  such  outstanding  generals  to 
help  the  American  colonists  In  their  struggle 
for  Independence.  I  like  to  think  It  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Poland  and  of 
the  United  States  have  so  much  in  common. 
They  know  that  freedom  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness, and  they  back  up  their  words  with 
deeds. 

Americans  of  Polish  origin  have  a  right 
to  feel  proud  as  they  consider  how  much  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  owes  to  their 
efforts  and  those  of  their  forefathers,  from 
the  lieglnnlng.  right  down  to  the  present 
time. 

The  members  of  your  organization  can  take 
cheer  from  the  thought  that  if  we  are  alert 
and  steadfast  In  working  for  freedom,  then 
the  progress  of  the  Ur.ited  States,  the  even- 
tual liberation  of  Poland,  and  the  objectivt 
of  world  peace,  all  tlvese  can  and  will  be  won. 
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The  Hoatinf  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  M iHinaoT* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  rural 
section,  title  IV.  of  the  housing  bill, 
H.  R.  4009. 

The  provisions  of  tills  part  of  the  bill 
will  provide  farmers  with  the  assistance 
they  need  to  bring  their  homes  up  to  the 
American  standard  of  living.  Long- 
term  loans  at  reasonable  rates  of  inter- 
est will  be  available  for  construction  and 
repair  of  both  houses  and  barns.  Farm- 
ers will  be  able  to  obtain  technical  advice 
when  planning  new  homes  or  Improve- 
ments. And  there  will  be  special  provi- 
sions to  improve  the  housing  of  those 
whose  farms  are  so  small  and  unproduc- 
tive at  the  moment,  that  they  cannot  pay 
the  full  cost  of  needed  constructior  or 
repairs. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  make  one 
point  very  clear.  The  financial  aid  that 
will  be  available  to  farmers  under  this 
title  is  strictly  limited  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  the  financing  they  need 
from  private  credit  sources.  There  will 
be  no  competition  with  banks,  building 
and  loan  associations,  insurance  compa- 
nies, or  any  other  private  lenders.  Any 
time  a  regular  credit  agency  wants  to 
make  one  of  these  loans  the  Government 
will  step  out  of  the  picture. 

Now  there  are  s«  veral  questions  that 
can  be  asked  about  the  farm  section  of 
this  bill. 

First  of  all,  why  have  a  special  section 
for  farmers? 

The  answer  to  that  lies  in  the  peculiar 
relationship  between  a  farmhouse  and 
the  farm  itself.  They  belong  together. 
They  have  to  be  considered  together. 
You  cannot  build  farmhouses  the  same 
way  you  build  city  dwellings.  In  the  city 
a  man  can  live  in  one  neighborhood  and 
work  in  a  factory  or  office  miles  away. 
He  may  lose  his  job  or  change  his  job  a 
half  dozen  times  and  still  live  in  the  same 
house. 

But  In  the  country  the  house  a  man 
lives  in  Is  located  right  at  his  place  of 
business.  As  a  result  any  plans  that  are 
made  to  help  a  farmer  get  a  decent  house 
must  also  consider  the  farm  the  house  is 
to  ti  built  on.  The  bill  recognises  this 
by  placing  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  act  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  also  recognizes  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  rural  housing  by  provid- 
ing assistance  suited  to  the  construction 
and  repair  of  individual  dwellings,  rather 
than  groups  of  homes  or  the  multiple- 
unit  dwellings  that  fit  urban  conditions. 
Another  question  to  be  considered  is 
the  need  for  rural  housing.  Quite  a  few 
people  these  days  hold  the  belief  that  all 
farmers  are  rolling  in  wealth.  What 
they  fail  to  understand  is  that  the  farm 
prosperity  of  recent  years  has  benefited 
only  those  who  were  able  to  grow  large 
quantiue?  of  farm  products.  Those  who 
lacked  the  land,  tools,  and  capital  were 


not  able  to  benefit  from  the  Increase  in 
farm  prices.  These  folks  account  for 
about  half  the  farm  population,  several 
million  in  number. 

About  the  best  way  to  find  out  11  there 
is  a  need  for  more  and  better  farm- 
bouses  is  to  drive  out  through  the  coun- 
try, particularly  along  the  back  roads, 
and  in  the  less  pra'^ijerous  farming  areas. 
You'll  see  hundreds  of  dwellings  that  are 
just  as  drafty,  leaky,  overcrowded,  and 
unsanitary  as  the  worst  city  slums. 

Even  m  the  Midwest,  where  farm  in- 
comes have  been  among  the  highest,  only 
about  1  home  out  of  5  has  modern 
bathroom  facilities.  2  out  of  3  lack  run- 
ning water,  and  more  than  1  out  of  every 
10  are  in  need  of  major  repairs,  according 
to  the  1947  housing  survey  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

Granted  that  there  is  a  need  for  rural 
housing.  I  don't  think  there  is  anyone 
of  reasonable  judgment  who  has  argued 
against  that  point.  The  case  boils  down 
to  this:  Is  Utle  IV  of  H.  R.  4009  the  way 
to  do  It? 
What  are  the  alternatives? 
One  way,  the  way  of  the  past.  Is  to 
build  farm  homes  out  of  farm  Incomes. 
A  very  laudable  and  on  the  surface  a  very 
sensible  way.  If  a  farmer  needs  a  home, 
let  the  income  from  his  farm  provide  it. 
If  he  does  not  have  enough  income,  lend 
him  the  money  he  nee<*.s  to  Increase  his 
production  and  get  that  income.  Un- 
fortunately, In  far  too  many  cases,  that 
way  has  not  worked.  If  it  worked  we 
would  have  decent  homes  on  every  farm 
in  the  country  today. 

Why  has  it  not  worked?  Principally 
because  farm  homes  cost  several  thou- 
sand dollars  to  build  and  by  the  time  a 
farmer  can  save  the  cost  of  a  new  house 
out  of  his  income  he  is  too  old  to  enjoy 
it. 

The  hard  truth  Is  that  a  farmer  and 
his  wife  need  the  biggest  house  with  the 
most  facilities  when  they  are  young  and 
raising  a  family.  If  they  depend  upon 
their  savings  to  build  that  home  they  will 
get  it  about  the  time  the  children  are 
ready  to  marry  and  have  families  of 
their  own. 

Another  way  to  build  rural  houses 
would  be  to  let  private  lenders  do  it  un- 
aided or  with  the  aid  of  Federal  Housing 
Administration  insured  loans.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  way  has  not  worked  either. 
Banks  have  had  money  to  lend  and  the 
FHA  laws  have  been  on  the  books  for 
several  years,  but  we  still  have  rural 
slums. 

Banks,  as  a  general  rule,  have  shied 
away  from  financing  farmhouse  con- 
struction. The  special  circtimstances 
that  separate  farmhouses  from  urban 
houses,  the  fact  they  as  an  investment 
are  not  worth  a  dime  unless  the  farm 
they  are  on  is  a  good  farm,  has  tended 
to  keep  bankers  out  of  the  rural  bousing 
busine.*^. 

That  brings  us  up  to  the  last  al- 
ternative— direct  Government  assistance. 
And  that  is  what  title  IV  provides. 

H.  R.  4009  does  not  set  up  any  system 
of  credit  that  will  compete  with  the  cur- 
rent methods  of  financing  rural  bousing. 
If  the  private  lenders  want  to  extend 
their  efforts  further  Into  this  field,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  Government  with- 
draw. 


Nor  will  any  additional  governmental 
agencies  need  to  be  created  to  handle 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Bureaus  with- 
in the  Depar'taent  of  Agriculture,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  will  Uke  over 
the  administration  of  title  IV  and  carry 
it  on  along  with  their  already  assigned 
duties. 

This  bill  is  needed  to  strengthen  our 
country,  to  give  urban  and  rural  people 
alike  a  tight  roof  over  their  heads.  I 
urge  its  passage. 


Dedication  of  Memorial  by  tbc  City  of 
Lawreace,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  If  ASSACHUSITTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  Vi3 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  Tiy  remarks  in  the  Rkccmd,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  remarks  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  A.  Palladino.  ORC, 
commanding  general,  Ninety-fourth  In- 
fantry Division,  at  the  dedication  of  a 
memorial  by  the  city  of  Lawrence.  Mass.. 
on  Simday,  May  29.  lf'49: 

Gold  star  mothers  and  fathers,  member* 
of  the  clergy.  Mayor  Meehan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
diatingulfibed  guests.  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
I  have  come  here  to  Lawrence  to  Join  with 
you  In  paying  tribute  to  your  brave  eons 
who  fought  and  died  in  order  to  preserve 
and  pcptect  the  Ideals  and  the  principle*  oC 
this  great  land  of  ours. 

I  want  you  to  "know  that  I  am  grateful 
to  you  for  inviting  me  here. 

It  give*  me  an  opportunity  to  add  my 
humble  tribute  in  recognition  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  these  sons  of  Lawrence  who  are  not 
with  us  today,  because  they  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  their  country. 

I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  want  a  long 
harangue  from*  me  this  afternoon  on  the 
sacrifices  made  by  these  brave  men.  Nor 
do  you  want  me.  I'm  sure,  to  use  up  my  time 
recounting  their  heroic  deeds 

All  of  you  here  today  are  well  aware  at 
the  price  they  paid  for  your  and  my  liberty. 
If  we.  who  also  served  but  were  more  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  back,  and  the  others 
for  whom  they  died,  dont  appreciate  their 
sacrifices  and  their  deeds  by  now.  then  I'm 
afraid  that  anything  I  might  say  In  addition 
would  malce  but  little  impression. 

So  let  ufi  give  our  thanks,  and  our  thanks 
again  and  agali..  for  all  they  did  to  help  keep 
America  the  land  of  the  free. 

And  let  us  pray  '  lat  there  will  never  again 
be  cause  or  reason  for  other  sons  of  ycurs 
and  mine  to  make  the  supreme  tacrtflce  for 
the  same  Ideals  and  principles  in  another 

war. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  dedicate 
this  memorial  to  the  sons  of  Lawrence  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  World  War  II. 

Memorial  Day  U  set  aside  each  year  In 
honor  of  these  American  dead.  Origlnany 
memorial  services,  through  a  Memorial  Day, 
were  observed  In  honor  of  the  soldiers 
killed  I  the  War  Between  the  States.  Later. 
It  was  adopted  to  honor  soldiers  of  all  our 
p)ast  wars— not  only  the  men  who  died  at 
Bull  Bun,  Gettysburg  and  otb«  battlefleldf 
of  the  South,  but  also  at  San  Juan,  the 
Argonne,  Flanders  Field.  In  the  air  over  and 
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tn  the  oceans,  and  now  we  have  added  to 
that  list.  Pearl  Harbor.  Bataan,  Okinawa. 
Hovth  Africa.  Anzlo.  N<»inandy.  and  the 
Bulc*.  to  meL.iU)n  only  a  few  of  the  battle- 
fields on  wbli  h  our  American  soldiers  hava 
fought  and  died. 

Kach  year  on  Memorial  Day,  we  pause  tn 
tribute  to  those  American  servicemen  who 
have   made   the   supreme  sacrifice.    It   Is  a 
day    when   we   should   pause    and    recall   to 
mind  the  Ideala  for  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of   Amerlciins   paid    with   their   Uvea. 
V/'e  should  lake  stock  of  the  price  they  paid, 
and  the  Ideala  for  which  they  paid  the  price. 
But  today  Is  not  a  salute  to  the  past  alone. 
no  matter  how  glorious  that  past  may  be. 
We  do  no  credit  to  our  heroic  dead  If  all  we 
do  U  mourn  them  or  praise  them.     As  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln    said    at    Gettysburg    In    1863. 
"It  U  for  u<«  the  living,  rather,  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us." 

So  this  Memorial  Day  of  1M9  should  be  a 
day  for  us.  the  living,  to  rededlcate  our- 
selvea  to  defend  the  principles  for  which 
others  have  fought  and  died.  It  Is  for  us. 
who  live,  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
these  honored  dead  have  turned  over  to 
us;  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  that  these 
dead  have  not  died  in  vain. 

The  past  war  was  the  costliest  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  We  as  a  Nation  have  left 
our  soldiers  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Corregldor. 
and  on  Guadalcanal.  Taraws.  and  Iwo  Jima. 
on  the  desert  stretches  of  North  Africa,  in 
Sicily,  at  Anzlo.  and  Caaslno.  We  left  our 
soldiers  in  Normandy.  Belgium,  Holland, 
Oermariy.  AusUia.  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, to  mention  only  some  of  the  places. 

Our  military  and  naval  dead  rest  beneath 
the  lands  and  seas  of  all  the  continents,  and 
their  memories  and  de«ls  are  still  sharp  and 
clear  in  our  minds.  Our  Nation  is  now  en- 
gaged in  completing  the  task  of  bringing 
back  for  final  resting  place  on  American  soil 
the  thousands  of  these  honored  dead  who 
fell  tn  foreign  lands. 

The  great  majority  of  these  servicemen, 
as  was  the  case  in  other  American .  wars, 
•re  products  of  a  citizens"  Army  and  Navy — 
men  who  left  the  workbench,  farm,  office,  or 
classroom  to  shoulder  a  gun  in  a  crisis. 
Theae  citizen  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
were  ready  when  their  country  called. 

They  knew  that  every  American  is  "Kn- 
dowed  with  the  righu  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  ol  happiness"' — rights  which  we 
must  always  be  prepared  to  ^defend.  They 
knew  that  theirs  was  a  country  worth  light- 
ing for.  a  Nation  that  gave  each  of  them  an 
equal  opportunity. 

The  American  dead,  your  dead,  have  sacri- 
ficed tb«tr  lives  so  that  each  of  us  can  en]oy 
these  democratic  rights.  It  U.  therelore, 
necenary  that  each  one  of  us  strive  always 
to  be  worthy  at  their  sacrifices. 

Today  we  honor  their  memories  and  deeds, 
and  we  know  that  now  is  the  time  to  safe- 
guard the  peace  for  which  they  paid  so 
tfearly.  We  can  show  our  gratitude  to  thoee 
men  who  did  not  return,  and  our  apprecia- 
tion and  sympathy  for  those  who  still  mourn 
them,  by  guarding  the  principles  for  which 
they  fought. 

This  does  not  call  for  a  vague  and  imprac- 
tical pacifism.  That  ha«  not  saved  us  from 
war  In  the  past,  and  it  will  not  save  us  in  the 
future. 

Only  a  peace  based  on  Jtutlce  wlU  last, 
and  we  can  best  honor  our  departed  soldiers 
by  working  with  courage  and  constructive 
thought  toward  the  achievement  of  such  a 
peace. 

In  our  shcwt  hUtory.  our  Nation  has  pa— d 
through  many  crises,  but  in  each  caae  It  haa 
oome  through  stronger  and  greater  than  ever 
before. 

But  with  tills  additional  strength  and 
greatnesa.  otir  Matkio  is  called  upon  to  dis- 
play sotmd  leMtanhlp  and  inspiration  to 
guide  all  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
world. 
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Stick"  we  must  carry  in  order  to  guide  the 
world  to  everlasting  peace,  then  we  must 
fearlessly   shoulder    that    responsibility. 

As  world  leaders,  it  Is  our  responsibility 
to  guide  world  opinion  toward  a  Just  and 
durable  peace.  Let  us  not  aUow  the  spirit 
of  good  will  between  nations  to  evaporate 
now  that  the  war  is  over. 

Each  one  of  us  should  bear  In  mind  that 
the  same  energy  and  Intelligence  that  was 
necessary  In  winning  our  biggest  and  tough- 
est war,  must  continue  In  effect  to  Insure  our 
own  national  security. 

All  of  us  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
national  security  la  not  a  problem  for  the 
armed  services  alone.  Our  security  program. 
If  It  Is  to  be  a  btilwark  of  democracy,  must 
be  the  concern  of  every  citizen.  It  Is  every- 
body's business  to  see  that  we  do  not  again 
allow  ourselves  to  become  militarily  weak 
and  thus  a  tempting  target  for  would-be 
aggressors. 

And  so  as  we  gather  here  today  In  grate- 
ful memory,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  reason 
for  our  meeting  here  will  have  failed  of  Its 
purpose  unless  it  becomes  a  dally  reminder 
to  each  of  us  that  we  must  become  and  re- 
main strong. 

We  have  a  duty  to  these  honored  dead. 
That  duty  Is  to  see  that  the  cause  for  which 
they  gave  their  lives  is  carried  forward.  That 
the  principles  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  are  tiu-ned  over  to  our  next 
generation  untarnished  and  unsullied. 

This  heritage  of  freedom,  this  heritage 
which  Is  America,  we  must  pass  on  to  our 
coming  generations,  for  unless  we  do,  then 
these  honored  dead  will  have  truly  died  in 
vain. 
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A  Prayer  for  Peace 
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HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OP  ILLINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  in 
the  RicoRD  a  prayer  for  peace  ofifered  by 
Robert  Gale,  founder  of  the  International 
Peace  Church: 

WE  CAM  HA VI  PEACZ  IT  Wl  PRAT  FOB  rr 

(By  Robert  Gale,  founder  International 
Peace  Church) 

Yes,  the  peace  that  is  inevitable  can  be 
ours  if  we  pray  for  It. 

Not  a  once-or-twlce-a-week  prayer,  but  a 
constant  every-day  prayer,  a  counseling 
with  the  Lord  for  the  one  great  need  of  the 
universe — peace. 

No  matter  what  your  religion,  sect,  or 
denomination,  go  into  the  churches  and  the 
tabernacles  and  pray  to  the  Lord,  no  matter, 
what  His  name,  and  pray  each  and  every  day 
for  peace. 

Halt  your  prayers  for  personal  health  and 
gain;  even  for  community  needs;  sacrifice 
your  everyday  desires  for  the  need  of  an 
entire  war-weary  and  war-impoverished 
world  to   pray  exclusively  for  peace. 

What's  more,  spread  the  word  around  that 
there  will  be  peace  if  yon  pray  for  It.  That 
the  Lord  will  listen  to  prayers  and  the  world 
will  listen  and  hear  of  our  sacrifice  and  will 
not  lose  hope  In  the  Idea  of  peace  on  earth, 
good  win  to  men. 

No  matter  what  your  creed,  you  are  a  be- 
liever in  the  end  of  all  war — outlaw  It  for- 
ever by  praying  tn  your  house  of  worship, 
or  your  own  home  if  you  wish.  But  pray 
•very  day— do  a  aenrlce  to  your  religion 
and  your  country — pray  only  for  the  peace 
that  wUl  surely  come. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  39 
years  ago,  when  the  aluminum  industry 
was  little  more  than  in  its  infancy,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  came  to 
Blount  County.  Tenn..  and  began  a  sur- 
vey of  the  hydroelectric  power  possibili- 
ties in  the  streams  of  eastern  Tennessee 
and  western  North  Carolina. 

Some  35  years  ago  dirt  was  first  broken 
at  Alcoa  in  Blount  County  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  modest  beginning  of 
what  Is  now  the  greatest  altimlnum  plant 
In  the  world. 

On  Friday.  July  8,  the  Blount  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  sponsor  a 
dinner  in  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has 
brought  to  Blount  County  and  to  our 
section  of  the  country.  The  industrial 
development  and  the  prosperity  brought 
to  Blount  County  and  surrounding  re- 
gions by  this  great  organization  have 
conferred  unparalleled  benefits  upon  our 
people. 
■s:iiaFifa  pbom  ai-itmikitm  co.  or  AKxaica  or- 

■BATIOM8    AT    ALCOA,    TOn*..    T»AB     !•*• 

In  the  year  1948  the  company  em- 
ployed an  average  of  9.021  persons. 

Its  total  pay  roll  for  the  year  was  $25,- 
507.500. 

It  purchased  in  supplies  In  Tennessee, 

$6,641,500. 

I^)^  transporting  materials  to  and 
finished  products  from  its  great  plant  at 
Alcoa  it  paid  out  the  sum  of  $4,401,600. 

It  paid  taxes  in  Tennessee  of  $1,223,800. 
This  includes  unemployment  Uxcs  paid 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

It  purchased  and  used  in  its  operations, 
electric  power.  $4,051,600.  making  a  toUl 
of  $41,826,000  paid  into  the  channels  of 
trade  and  to  the  taxing  authorities. 

The  company  sold  in  Tennessee  alum- 
inum and  aluminum  products  of  the 
value  of  $4,335,000. 

Its  net  benefits  to  the  State  during  the 
year  1S48  were  $37,491,000. 

The  following  facts  with  reference  to 
this  great  enterprise  are  now  before  me 
and  I  wish  to  place  them  before  the 
country. 

ALVMIMClt  AT  ALCOA 

Tennessee  and  Alcoa  have  much  In 
common,  and  for  more  than  35  years 
a  striking  parallel  has  existed  between 
the  growth  of  aluminum  as  a  commer- 
cial metal  and  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  State.  The  potentialities  of  the 
State  and  the  metal  have  scarcely  been 
realized,  with  the  good  fortunes  of  one 
adding  in  considerable  measure  to  the 
success  and  growth  of  the  other. 

Sixty  years  ago  aluminum,  an  infant 
among  commercial  metals,  entered  into 
compeution  with  hundreds  of  other  ma- 
terials which  had  been  used  by  man  for 


some  thousands  of  years.  That  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  new  metal,  aluminum, 
struggling  to  esteblish  its  superior  quali- 
ties of  beauty,  durability,  resistance  to 
corrosion,  lightness  and  strength,  should 
select  a  site  in  Tennessee  for  one  of  its 
major  developments  was  not  surprising. 
Tennessee  had  that  essential  requisite, 
water  power — barely  developed  50  yeai^ 
1^0 — ^from  which  adequate  qiiantities  of 
electricity  could  be  produced  for  the  ;,ep- 
aration  of  aluminum  from  other  ele- 
ments with  which  it  is  always  combined 
in  nature. 


WA 

The  power  of  a  iWiftly  flowing  stream 
does  not  In  itself  make  electricity.  It 
requires  vision,  courage,  and  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  transform  this 
force  of  nature  into  electrical  energy. 

As  early  as  1910,  Aluminimi  Co.  of 
America  surveyed  the  power  potenti- 
alities of  little  Tennessee  River  and  its 
tribuUries.  Knee  then,  five  large  hy- 
droelectric plants  have  been  constructed 
to  supply  electric  energy  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  at  Alcoa,  In  Blount 
County,  Tenn.  These  plants  are  located 
at: 

Cheoah,  on  little  Tennessee  River, 
near  Tapoco.  N.  C;  placed  In  operation 
April  13.  1919. 

Santeetlah.  on  Cheoah  River,  in  Gra- 
ham County,  N.  C;  placed  in  operation 
June  7.  1928, 

Nantahala,  located  on  Nantahala 
River,  in  Macon  and  Clay  Counties.  N.  C. ; 
bega  producing  electric  power  August  3, 
1942. 

Calderwood,  on  Little  Tennes.see  River, 
near  Calderwood.  Tenn.;  placed  in  oper- 
ation April  19,  1930 

GlenvUle,  on  the  West  Pork  of  Tuck- 
asegee  River,  in  Jackson  County.  N.  C; 
began  operations  October  14,  194L 

The  combined  capacity  of  these 
plants — 420.000  horsepower— still  is  not 
suf&dent  to  supply  the  ever-increasing 
demand  of  Alcoa  Works  for  electricity. 
As  a  result.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
has  entered  into  contracts  with  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  for  subsUntial 
quantities  of  power  to  meet  Its  needs  aiul 
to  supplement  its  requirements  in  years 
to  come. 

ALCOA  wouu 

Simultaneously  with  the  study  and 
development  of  hydroelectric- power 
plants  on  the  little  Tennessee  River  sys- 
tem In  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  built  a  re- 
duction works  on  farm  land  1  mile  from 
Maryville  and  15  miles  south  of  Knox- 
ville,  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum. 
The  first  unit  was  completed  and  placed 
in  prtKluction  In  1914.  Five  years  later, 
a  cartx>n  plant  was  constructed  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  electrodes  for  the  re- 
duction works.  Steadily  expanded  since 
1914.  the  reduction-works  buildings  have 
a  total  of  42  acres  of  floor  space — the 
largest  aluminum-reduction  plant  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  west  plant,  a  rolling  mill  for  the 
manufacture  of  alumlntim  sheet,  was 
jxlaced  in  operation  in  1820.  and  was 
followed  in  1929  by  construction  of  a 
plant  to  manufacture  aluminum  paint 
pigment.  The  second  fabricating  unit 
of  the  west  plant,  a  rolling  mill  for  the 


production  of  strong  alioy  aluminum, 
was  completed  in  1931.  The  west  plant 
now  includes  35  acres  of  floor  space.  A 
mill  for  roiling  aluminum  foil  has  since 
been  added  to  its  production  facilities. 
By  1940.  the  demand  for  aluminum  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Alu- 
minum Company  of  America,  in  October 
of  that  year,  begau  construction  of  the 
largest  and  most  modem  aluminum  roll- 
ing mill  In  the  world.  Alcoa's  north  plant 
which  started  operations  September  23, 
1941. 

The  buildings  housing  this  plant  cover 
58  acres  of  floor  space.  With  the  com- 
panion west  plant,  these  buildings  rep- 
resent the  largest  sheet-aluminum  pro- 
ducing center  in  the  world,  a  fact  that 
seems  jjaradoxical  when  it  is  realized 
that  all  the  raw  materials  necessary  for 
the  production  of  aluminum,  except  elec- 
tricity, must  be  brought  In  from  great 
distances. 

Bauxite  comes  from  Arkansas,  and 
South  America,  but  is  -efined  at  other 
plants  and  shipped  to  Alcoa  in  the  form 
of  alumina;  cryolite  comes  from  Green- 
land; and  coke,  pitch  and  tar  come  from 
other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Plrst  in  the  chain  of  operations  at 
Alcoa  is  the  reduction  works.  In  which 
commercially  pure  aluminum  Is  smelted. 
Here,  in  long  rows  of  electrolytic  cells, 
the  aluminimi  oxide  (alumina),  a  fine, 
white,  powdery  substance  obtained  from 
bauxite,  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  molten 
cryolite  and  separated  into  its  compo- 
nent parts — aluminum  and  oxj^eti — by 
means  of  electricity.  The  oxygen  unites 
with  the  carbon  anodes  to  form  carbon 
dioxide,  while  the  ahm^lniMn  drops  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cell  and  Is  drawn  out 
as  the  silvery  metal  which  has  become 
so  useful  commercially  and  now  is  so 
common  in  our  dally  life. 

When  Charles  Martin  Hall.  Just  out  of 
Oberlin  College,  discovered  the  process 
for  electrolytic  production  of  aluminum 
in  1886,  he  paved  the  way  for  a  vast 
industrial  works  at  Alcoa,  in  those  early 
days,  only  50  pounds  of  aluminum  were 
produced  in.  a  24-bour  daj.  Research, 
modern  equipment  suid  volume  produc- 
tion have  enabled  the  company  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  commercially  pure 
aluminum  30  percent  since  1939 — a  far 
cry  from  its  $8  a  pound  cost  in  1886. 

The  vast  quantity  of  electrodes  con- 
sumed In  the  electrolytic  cells  at  the  re- 
duction works  are  produced  in  the  Alcoa 
carbon  plant.  Three-fourths  of  a  pouiKl 
of  electrode  is  consiimed  for  each  pound 
of  aluminum  smelted. 

Sheet,  foil,  and  plate,  made  of  com- 
mercially pure  aluininum  or  from  one  of 
the  many  high-strength  alloys  developed 
by  Aluminum  Co.  of  America's  research 
laboratories,  are  fabricated  in  the  rolling 
mills  of  the  west  and  north  plants  for 
manufacturers  of  thousands  of  commer- 
cial products. 

The  alimiinum  made  in  Termes.sec 
spreads  prosperity  across  the  Nation. 
Approximately  SO  percent  of  all  the  new 
aluminum  produced  by  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  emanates 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  provid- 
ing jobs  for  Americans  throughout  the 
country.  More  than  95  percent  of  the 
aluminum  products  produced  at  the 
Alcoa  works  are  shipped  to  the  47  other 
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8Utes  for  further  processtnf.  involving 
Kr«>at  amounts  of  addltiooal  work  oo  the 
basic  or  »emiAnlshed  alunrianoaimfttartaU 
before  they  are  ready  for  final  use. 

CTTT  or  AlCOlk 

Around  the  reduction  and  fabricating 
worlu  lies  the  city  of  Alcoa.  A  small 
community  in  1916.  Alcoa  ha^  grown  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  expansion  in  the 
company's  works.  In  1919  the  munici- 
pality was  incorporated  under  the  city 
manager  form  of  government.  There  are 
three  commissioners,  one  of  whom  serves 
as  mayor. 

The  population  Is  made  up  largely  of 
families  of  the  folks  who  gain  their  live- 
lihoods in  the  company's  works.  Citizens 
either  own  their  homes  under  an  easy 
10-year  payment  plan,  or  they  may  rent 
homes  at  moderate  rates.  Lots  for  home 
building  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

Five  modem  -jchoolbuildlngs  care  for 
thr  educational  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity. The  two  high  schools  are  noted 
for  tlMlr  coursM  In  manual  training  and 
taooMMoaoinJcs.  Plans  are  continuously 
being  advanced  to  expand  the  school 
•jstem.  In  Alcoa  there  are  13  churches, 
•erving  virtually  all  principal  denom- 
inations. 

Beautifully  landscaped  city  parks, 
wide,  well-paved  streets,  playgrounds,  an 
800.000-gallon  municipal  swimming  pool, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
make  AJcoa  a  desirable  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Filtered  and  chemically  treated  soft 
water  is  pumped  from  Little  River  4^/2 
BBilcs  away.  It  flows  through  mains  of 
•nflfeient  capacity  to  serve  a  city  of  25.- 
000  population:  the  sewers  also  were 
I»lanned  to  accommodate  a  city  of  that 
die.  Sufficient  land  has  been  set  aside 
to  provide  1  acre  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds for  each  100  residents  as  the 
city  grows. 

C^CS  or  AI.UMINT71C 

l^xxn  Its  first  use  for  cooking  uten.'sils 
through  research  and  experimentation, 
applications  for  aluminum  have  increased 
to  more  than  4,000  reaching  into  the 
dally  lives  of  every  person  in  the  United 
States. 

Because  It  excels  In  lightness,  dura- 
bility, splendid  conductivity  of  heat  and 
electricity,  ability  to  withstand  rust  and 
corrosion,  aluminum  today  is  reaching 
Into  countless  new  fields  of  usefulness. 

Aluminum  and  its  alloys  can  be 
worked  into  all  forms  \nown  to  the 
metal-working  art:  sheet,  plate,  foil;  bar, 
rod.  wire,  rolled  and  extruded  structural 
shapes:  tubing  and  extruded  moldings: 
impact  extruded  products:  screw- 
machine  products:  rivets,  and  nails:  pig- 
ment for  paint:  forgings  and  various 
types  of  castings. 

Truly  this  metal  is  the  backbone  of 
the  Light  Metal  Age.  It  has  risen  to  the 
IxKition  of  f^rst-ranklng  non-ferroiis 
mttal  of  industry  from  the  standpoint  of 
▼ohirae  produced,  yet  there  is  no  foresee- 
able limit  on  its  future  possibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  great 
privilege  as  the  Representative  from  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
HMMt.  of  which  Blount  County  is  a  part, 
•eClvtly  to  support  measures  m  the  Con- 
gress, the  purpose  and  effect  of  which 


were,  among  other  things,  to  advance  the 
welfare,  the  growth,  and  prosperity  of 
this  great  (ompany,  its  thousands  of 
employees,  a  id  the  people  upon  whom  it 
has  conferrel  such  great  benefits. 

On  Januaiy  18. 1940. 15  days  after  I  be- 
came a  Menber  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress.  I  supported,  spoke  in  favor  of, 
and  voted  fo  r  the  construction  of  what  is 
now  known  is  the  Fort  Loudon  Dam  on 
the  Tennessee  River  at  Lenoir  City,  in 
Loudon  Couity,  in  the  Second  District 
of  Tennesse< . 

In  what  I  said  in  support  of  this  dam. 
I  pointed  out  the  facts  that  within  16 
miles  of  the  city  of  Knoxville,  at  Alcoa, 
is  one  of  the  largest  aluminum  plants  in 
the  world;  tl  lat  there  were  shipped  year- 
ly to  that  ph  nt  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  more 
than  800.00<  tons  of  alumina  which  at 
the  Alcoa  pi  int  is  made  into  aluminum. 
from  which  at  that  time  were  being 
fashioned  th  e  fighting  planes  being  built 
for  the  arm(  d  forces  of  this  Nation. 
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Blount  County,  is  located  the 
plant  in  the  world.     It  is 


located  on  a  tract  of  3,000  acrea  of  land. 
Th«  buildings  themselves  cover  90  acres  of 
that  land.  There  Is  shipped  each  day  of  th« 
year  to  Alcoa  1,000.000  pounds  of  alumina, 
which  Is  an  aluminum  oxide  which  has  been 
produced  from  bauxite  at  the  company's 
plant  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  That  ore  U  mined  in 
Arkansas  and  in  South  America. 

The  1,000.000  pounds  of  aluminum  oxid« 
is  there,  by  the  use  of  electric  current,  sep- 
arated into  its  component  parU.  This  is 
done  by  mixing  the  alumina  with  cryollt* 
in  a  molten  state,  and  by  submerging  in  the 
mixture  24  electrodes,  and  by  passing  from 
the  electrodes  electric  current  to  c&rbon.- 
llued  Bides  of  the  melting  vat.  Prom  the 
1.000,000  pounds  of  alumina  received  there 
each  day.  500.000  pounds  of  pig  aluminum 
is  produced.  Under  the  old  method  of  man- 
ufacturing aluminum  before  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity came  into  vogue  it  required  24  hours 
to  produce  30  pounds  of  aluminum,  which 
sold  then  at  $8  a  pound.  Now,  by  the  use  of 
this  current,  it  is  possible  to  produce  30 
pounds  of  aluminum  in  10  seconds. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
airplanes  for  war  purposes  aluminum  is  ab- 
solutely essential.  There  Is  required  5  tons 
of  aluminum  to  produce  one  airplane.  Would 
It  not  b«  a  tragic  thing  that  as  a  result  of 
dallying  In  this  hour  of  our  Nation's  peril 
and  quibbling  over  something  that  is  already 
an  accomplished  fact,  the  time  should  coma 
in  America  when  our  children  and  our  house- 
wives would  be  gathering  together  aluminum 
pots  and  pans,  as  they  are  doing  in  England 
today,  in  order  to  buUd  airplanes  for  defense 
purposes? 

The  construction  of  these  power  facil- 
ities made  possible  the  building  and  the 
putting  in  operation  by  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  of  additional  facil- 
ities for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum 
for  war  purposes.  These  additional  fa- 
cilities consist  of  a  building  which  covers 
55  acres  of  land.  The  construction  of  this 
building  and  the  installation  of  machin- 
ery in  it  was  accomplished  within  a  per- 
iod of  12  months. 

DOtrCLAS    DAM 

On  Januai^  23,  1942.  in  a  speech  In 
favor  of  the  construction  of  Douglas 
Dam.  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  at  Alcoa, 
in  Blount  County,  Tenn..  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  was  then  producing  75 
percent  of  the  aluminum  and  aluminum 
alloys  out  of  which  our  war  planes  were 
constructed. 

I  emphasized  the  fact  that  its  plant 
was  located  there  long  before  the  First 
World  War  because  of  the  availability 
of  cheap  hydroelectric  power.  And  in 
support  of  the  proposal  to  build  the 
Douglas  Dam.  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  the  construction  of  the  Doug- 
las Dam  was  recommended  by  every 
governmental  agency  charged  with  the 
duty  and  responsibility  cf  building  an 
adequate  number  of  airplanes  for  the 
defense  of  this  Nation  in  order  to  insure 
victory  over  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
and  that,  to  win.  this  Nation  must  have 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  air  power. 
This  superiority  of  air  power  would  never 
have  been  attained  by  our  coimtry  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  more 
than  trebled  its  output  of  aluminum  for 
war  purposes  within  the  first  2  years  of 
the  war. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  not  only  gave  the 
Nation  the  benefit  of  the  aluminiun  pro- 
duced in  its  own  plants,  at  the  request 
of  our  Government  the  Aluminum  Co. 
supervised    the    building    of    aluminimi 


plants  for  the  prodtictlon  of  altnnlnam  by 
other  concem-s.  It  gave  to  these  other 
producers  of  aluminum  Its  secret  proc- 
esses and  the  benefit  of  Its  know-how 
acquired  through  the  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, through  the  abUity  and  learning  of 
Its  chemi.sts.  Its  engineers  and  research 
departments.  In  the  development  of  this 
marveloa^  metal. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  public-spirited  members  of  Blount 
County's  Chamber  of  Commerce  should 
honor  this  great  industrial  enterprise  and 
pubhc  benefactor  in  a  manner  that  is  in 
keeping  with  what  it  has  brought  to  and 
done  for  the  splendid  people  of  Blount 
County. 


Renammf  the  Enid  Air  Force  Basa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or  OKLAMOHA 
IN  THl  HOUSE  or  REHKBBENTA  ilVfc 

Tuesday.  June  li.  19i9 
Mr.     WILSON     of     Oklahoma.    Mr. 

Speaker,  there  recently  appeared  In  my 
home-town  paper,  the  Enid  Morning 
News,  an  editorial  which  I  wish  to  quote; 


BXKAMXMa    THS    ASB 

The  decision  to  rename  Inld  Air  Poree 
Base  in  honor  of  some  military  man  who  gave 
his  life  in  the  service  of  thla  eoantry  la  • 
wise  one.  It  is  also  fiUlng  that  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  should  have  some  say  In  the 
choice  of  the  name. 

Enid  Air  Force  Base  has  been  a  satlafac- 
tory  name,  but  it  Is  aomewhat  cold.  Im- 
peraonal  and  lacking  In  color.  A  personal 
name  out  of  the  categorical  class  and  re- 
mindful of  unusuaUy  valorous  service  In  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  wlU  be  much  more  eat- 
lafaetory. 

There  are  few  really  effective  ways  to 
memorUllae  the  State's  war  heroes.  OkU- 
homans  should  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
enshrine  one  of  their  native  son*  so  notaWy. 
Bnraly  there  couid  be  no  more  fitting  me- 
■Mrlal  than  a  large  establishment  actively 
engaged  In  the  present  defense  effort. 

Participation  in  the  name  choosing  should 
strengthen  ties  between  Oklahomana  and 
tbe  atr  force  base.  Further  good  feeling  be- 
tween ttie  personnel  at  the  base  and  the 
people  of  OUaboma  la  mixrh  desired.  The 
renaming  at  the  base  ia  a  project  warttoy  of 
fuU  pubUc  partlclpatioa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Oklahoma  has  produced 
many  heroes  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  their  country  and  who 
deserve  the  recognition  that  will  be  af- 
forded one  such  hero  in  renaming  Enid 
Air  Force  Base.  My  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  courage  of  one  such  val- 
iant hero  whose  name  will  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  authorities  selecting 
a  new  name  for  Enid  Air  Force  Base. 
The  citation  contained  in  General  Order 
Na  1,  War  Department,  4  January  1945 
doQuently  sets  for  the  story  of  his  cour- 


Lt.  Col.  Leon  B.  Vance.  Jr.,  033060.  Air 
Corpa.  United  States  Army.  For  conspic- 
«oaa  gallantry  and  uitrepldity  at  the  risk 
of  his  Life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  on  5  June  1944  when  be  led  tiie 
•  •  •  Bambardment  Groop  (H)  in  an  at- 
tack agpuist  defended  enemy  comaxaX  poal- 


tlOM  tB  the  vietelty  of  Wlroweaux,  Prance 
Approikchlng  the  target  hia  aircraft  was  hit 
repe«t«dly  by   antiaircraft   fire  which  aerl- 
ouatf  crippled  the  ship,  kUl«d  the  pilot,  and 
wounded  several   members  of   the  crew,  in- 
cluding Colonel  Vance,  whoae  right  foot  was 
pncttcaUy  severed      Despite  hie  injury,  and 
with  three  engines  lost  to  the  fl*ck.  he  led 
his  formation  over  the  target,  bombing  tt 
suiiowsfiillT     After  applying  a  tourniquet  to 
W*  taf.  with  the  aid  of  the  radar  operator. 
Colonel  Vance,  reailabic  that  the  ship  waa 
■pproaehtag  a  tMd  attimde  with  one  re- 
maining engine  falling,  struggled  to  a  seml- 
uprlght  position  beside  the  copilot  and  took 
over  control  of  the  ship.    Cutting  the  power 
and  feathering  the  last  engine  he  put  the 
aircraft  In  a  glWe  sufllclently  steep  to  main- 
tain  his  airspeed.     OraduaHyJocatof  alti- 
tude he  finally  reached   the  iBgllA  coast 
whereupon  he  ordered  all   member*  of  the 
crew  to  bail  out,  knowing  they  would  make 
land  safely,  but  he  had  received  a  mewiage 
over  the  Interphone  system  which  led  him 
to  bellert  that  one  of  the  crew  members 
was  itnabU  to  jump  becat»e  of  injuries;  bo 
h«  mad*  the  dccteton  to  ditch  the  ship  In 
the   channel,    thereby   giving    this   man    a 
chance  for  life.    To  add  further  to  the  dan- 
ger of  ditching  the  ship  hi  his  crippled  con- 
dition, there  was  a  500-pound  bomb  hung  In 
the  bomb  bay.     Unable  to  c'.lmb  Into  the 
seat  vacated  by  the  copilot  because  of  his 
foot,  hanging  onto  his  leg  by  a  few  tendons, 
had  become  lodged  behind  the  copllofs  seat, 
be  nevertheleea  made  a  successful  ditching 
while  lying  on  the  floor,  lislng  only  aileron 
and  elevators  for  control  and  the  side  win- 
dow of  the  cockpit  for  visual  reference.  On 
coming   to   rest   In   the   water    the   aircraft 
began   to  sink   rapidly  with   Colonel  Vance 
plniied  In  the  cockpit  by  the  upper  turret 
which  had  crashed  during  the  landing.     As 
it   was  settling  beneath   the    waves   an    ex- 
plosion occurred  which  threw  Colonel  Vance 
clear  of  the  wreckage.     After  clinging  to  a 
piece   of   floating    wreckage   until    be    could 
muster  sufficient  sUength  to  Inflate  his  life 
vest  he  began  a  search  for  the  crew  mem- 
ber who  he  believed  to  be  aboard.    Palling  to 
find   anyone  he   began   rwlmmlng   and   was 
fcimd   approximately   60   minutes   later   by 
an  alrsea  rescue  craft.    By  his  extraordinary 
flying  skin   and   gallant  leadership,   despite 
his  grave  tnjury.  Colonel  Vance  led  his  for- 
mation   to    a    successful    bombing    of    the 
assigned  target  and  returned  the  crew  to  a 
point  where  they  could  ball  out  with  safety. 
His  gallant  and  valorous  decision  to  ditch 
the  atrcraft  in  order  to  give  the  crew  mem- 
ber he  believed  to  be  aljoard  a  chance  for 
life  exemplifles  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  as  Col.  Bob  Vance 

was  being  returned  to  the  States,  he  was 
lost  at  sea;  and  still  later  the  Congress 
awarded  posthumously  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  this  gallant 
hera  It  is  such  courage  that  helps  make 
us  ail  plan  arul  act  for  a  strong  defense  of 
our  country. 


wish  to  place  the  following  editorial  en- 
titled -Reds  In  Hollywood-  from  the 
June  9  edition  of  the  Alexandria  Dally 
Town  Talk,  Alexandria.  La^  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rtcoao: 

IN   KOLLTWOOe 


Reffs  B  iwnyivwM 


The  amazing  dUcloaures  by  the  PEX  that 
some  of  the  Nation's  top  movie  idols  are 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  Is  just  an- 
other in  a  (eriee  of  evenU  pointing  up  the 
threat  to  America's  Internal  security. 

When  professional  people  who  play  a  major 
role  in  molding  public  opinion  and  exerting 
Influence  upon  youth  are  permitted  to  oper- 
ate long  after  their  loyalty  has  been  ques- 
tioned. It  becomes  time  for  real  Americana  to 
call  a  halt. 

If  the  actors  lUted  by  the  PBI  as  being 
within  the  Communist  orbit  are  truly  Com- 
munist*, there  can  be  no  excuse  for  letting 
them  continue  to  pollute  the  minds  of  Amer- 
ican theatergocra.  Barring  them  from  fllms 
U  the  least  that  can  be  done  to  ctirt)  the 
B^enaoe  which  they  represent. 

The  FBI  dlaclosuree  should  also  serve  as  a 
sober  reminder  to  true  Americans  that  the 
Red  menace  is  all  around  them,  in  corners 
where  it  le  least  expected,  working  stealthily 
to  uproot  oitf  way  of  life. 

Amcrtcane  everywhere,  in  Alexandria  as  In 
Bollywood  or  Bew  York,  must  call  for  a  show- 
down  now.  before  It  Is  too  late.  The  flaeia 
listing  of  names  by  the  FBI  or  eoDgreertonel 
Investigators  as  CommunlaU  does  not  get  the 
Job  done.  Beds  are  antl- American.  Ameri- 
cans must  become  as  rabidly  anti-Red.  and 
take  steps  to  see  that  Commtuiists  will  have 
no  opportunity  to  impose — directly  or  by 
subUe  means— their  ideology  tipon  our  txtm 
people. 


KXTHreiON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  UOKOSUMA 

m  THF  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBBBfTATTVBB 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 


Postal  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

or  OHIO 
IB  THK  HOtJ^  OF  RBt^ESKNTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarta  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  round-table 
discussion  between  Congressman  Gaoacs 
P  MiLLXH,  of  California,  National  Pres- 
ident William  C.  Armbnist,  United  Na- 
tional Association  of  Post  Oflice  Clerks, 
and  National  Vice  President  Andrew  T. 
Walker,  over  radio  station  WMCA.  New 
York  City,  on  Wednesday.  June  8.  1949: 
We  now  present  a  discussion  between  Con- 
greasman  Groecx  P.  Mn.i.»,  of  CaUfomia. 
William  C.  Armbrust,  nattnnal  president  0* 
the  United  NatlonaJ  Association  of  Poet  OOtae 
Clerks,  f"^  Andrew  T.  Walker,  president  of 
Branch  1,  of  the  association  in  New  Tca"k 
pty,  on  the  vitally  important  subject  ot 
pog^ai  salariea.  a  question  of  importance  not 
ocdy  to  the  4A5.000  postal  employees  through- 
out the  country,  but  to  the  public  as  well. 
Congretfman  *^"' "»  lias  introduced  sev- 
eral bllle  providing  for  salary  increases, 
longevity,  promouone.  veterans'  credit,  and  a 
general  reclassification  of  the  existing  lews 
applic&hle  to  postal  personneL  These  n»ea»- 
ures  are  strongly  supported  by  the  many  em- 
ploy e««  groups  tocludln^  the  United  Natkmal 
Aseuciauon  of  Poet  Oflice  Clerks,  the  oideet 
and  largest  of  Ita  kliad  in  the  country,  with 
members  in   aU   of  the  48  Stales  and   the 


The  next  voice  you  wffl  bear  will  be  that 
of  Mr.  Armbrust. 
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Mr.  M*Mamxjst.  Thank  you.  Tlve  United 
National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Post  Office  Clerka  U 
grateful  to  this  ctatlon  for  the  opportunity 
of  dlACUislng  this  question  tonight.  And 
every  postal  employee  owes  a  real  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Congressman  Mnxta  for  his  deep 
and  constructive  Interest  In  the  welfare  not 
only  of  the  postal  employees,  but  In  the 
pirogr—  of  the  postal  service  as  a  whole. 
Congrmman  Mnxta.  do  you  feel  that  there 
ti  an  urgant  necessity  for  the  passage  of  the 
liftatotlrsi  provided  for  In  H.  R.  87.  88.  2496. 
and  4495.  which  you  have  Introduced? 

Congressman  Mixxn.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr  Ambrust.  for  your  generous 
words.  I  have  always  had  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  employees  of  the  postal  service 
and  believe  that  the  increase  In  salary 
granted  during  the  Eightieth  Congress  was 
taeaoattUnt  with  their  loyal  and  excellent 
■errlce.  After  discussing  the  matter  with 
many  representatives  of  postal  organizations 
and  revlewmg  the  past  history  of  postal-pay 
legUlatlon.  I  Introduced,  several  months  ago, 
the  bills  you  have  mentioned.  Bills  that 
provide  Tor  an  Increase  in  salary  of  1650  for 
regular  employees  and  an  Increase  of  30 
cents  an  hour  to  sutMtitute  employees.  That 
sounds  like  a  sizable  sum.  when  we  are 
trying  to  reduce  Government  cosU.  Yet. 
when  we  realize  the  comparatively  low  pay 
now  being  received  by  postal  woikers  and 
realize  the  high  prices  which  they  must  pay 
for  necessities;  and  when  we  further  recog- 
nize that  we  can  neither  secure  nor  keep  the 
highest  type  of  employee  In  this  vital  serv- 
ice if  we  do  not  estsbllsh  wages  comparable 
to  those  paid  in  private  Industry.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  some  action  Is  required.  Re- 
member, however,  that  postal  salaries  have 
lagged  behind  other  sslarles.  This  Is  the 
fatilt  of  the  Congress  and  I  seek  to  correct  it. 

ilr.  Waljub.  Do  70U  feel.  Congressman. 
the  general  level  of  postal  salaries  to  be  ade- 
quate under  ordinary  circumstances  and  that 
the  present  situation  calls  for  action  by  the 
Congress? 

Congrsasman  Unxca.  Even  In  normal 
times.  Ut  Walker,  wages  paid  to  poeUl  em- 
ployees were  low  by  other  standards.  Now, 
With  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living, 
these  wages  have  come  to  be  most  unrealistic. 
Under  present  circumstances,  it  is  literally 
llilf  •  ■■'*>**  for  some  postal  employees  to 
■MUntaln  even  a  modest  standard  of  living  on 
preeent  wages.  Thst  families  of  many  postal 
workers  are  adequately  clothed  and  educated 
Is  more  of  a  tribute  to  their  household  man- 
agement than  It  is  to  the  foreslghtedness  of 
their  employer — the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  placed  the  good  housewife  of  the 
poeUl  worker  at  a  great  disadvantage.  I 
eompllment  her  on  that  good  management. 
We  do  not  tike  to  tncreaae  wages  at  this  time 
because  unquestionably  there  can  only  be 
same  inflationary  eflcct  However,  faced  with 
theee  facts,  there  seems  little  else  we  can 
do.  Incidentally.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
here  that  our  considerations  in  the  House 
Itat  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  have 
not  been  limited  to  postal  employees  alone. 
We  are  quite  well  aware  that  there  sre  many 
other  Fedeml  employees  in  the  lower  income 
brackeu  who  likewise  deserve,  and  shovld 
get.  eocne  increase  in  pay.  However,  because 
the  Poetal  Department  Is  a  separate  organi- 
sation, and  doeA  not  have  a  common  pool  of 
employees  as  do  most  other  Government  de- 
partmenu.  it  has  always  seemed  most  im- 
portant to  me  that  we  continue  to  treat  the 
Post   Office   Department   as  a  separate  case. 

Mr.  AaMBBL^sT.  Knowing  postal  employees 
as  I  do.  I  must  say.  Congressman,  that  yoiir 
appraisal  of  the  situation  Is  accurate:  un- 
fortunately so.  On  the  basts  of  need  alone 
It  is  clear  thst  your  bills  a^e  entitled  to  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  Congress  and  of 
every  American  cltiaen. 

CongreMman  Mnxn.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
financial  need  alone.  Mr.  Armbrust.  which 
should  encocrage  lis  to  grant  increases  in 
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Thank    you.   Congressman 

and  all  postal  employees,  re- 

^ngular  opportunity  to  be  able 

( Jovernment  and  people  of  the 

Congressmen,    do    you    feel 
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^arded  as  a  final  figtire? 

Mixxcs.  I  believe  the  figure 
inally  contemplated  In  my  bill 
Justifiable  one  which  can  be 
evidence.     But   whether  that 
agreed   upon   under   existing 
is  doubtfiU.     We  are  all  fully 
budget,  and  Government  ex- 
that  now  face  us.     The  im- 
ts  to  get  some  adequate  in- 
as  the  Congress  t>elievea  Is 
doubt  the  Congress  will  want 
cirefuUy  all  aspects  of  the  ques- 
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n  Mnxza.  Tes:  I  believe  that  is 
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men.  as  good  citizens,  and  as  Americans,  who 
are  doing  an  important  Job  for  what  many 
believe  Is  Insufficient  pay.  If  we  Improve 
and  properly  reward  our  postal  workers,  all 
of  us,  as  shareholders  in  the  organization, 
will  be  the  eventual  gainers. 

Mr.  Akmbrust.  Congressman  Mn-Lza,  do 
you  believe  in  a  career  service  for  all  postal 
employees  and  promotion  within  the  ranks? 
And  do  you  endorse  the  principle  of  credit 
to  veterans  for  military  service? 

Congressman  Miller.  I  believe  that  many 
times  we  have  had  too  much  politics  in  our 
postal  service.  Mr.  Armbrust.  When  Post- 
master General  Donaldson,  a  career  man, 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position,  I 
thought  that  was  an  excellent  move  in  the 
right  direction.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
should  be  carried  on  all  the  way  down  the 
line  I  certainly  believe  in  granting  to  vet- 
erans, entering  the  postal  service,  full  credit 
for  mlliUry  or  naval  service  toward  promo- 
tion In  salary.  We  are  now  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.  R. 
87,  which  provides  for  that  credit  I  feel 
confident  that  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  take  favor- 
able action. 

Mr.  Walkki.  Congressman,  how  does  this 
pay  increase  fit  into  efforts  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment expense? 

Congressman  MiLLza.  Mr.  Walker,  during 
my  experience  In  public  life  as  a  Congress- 
man I  have  become  convinced  that  no  busi- 
ness, public  or  private,  will  gain  financially, 
or  otherwise,  by  underpaying  its  employees. 
Savings  can.  and  are,  made  by  reducing 
unnecessary  services  and  by  eliminating  un- 
necessary personnel.  We  will  not,  and  can- 
not, gam  by  holding  down  the  wages  and 
rewards  of  those  who  carry  on  essential  Gov- 
ernment  work.  Economy  can  only  be  effect- 
ed by  eliminating  the  unnecessary  and  im- 
proving the  necessary  services. 

I  jDersonally  greatly  admire  postal  employ- 
ees as  a  whole  for  their  loyalty  under  real 
hardships  and  for  the  high  morale  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  which  we  often  take  for 
granted.  I  believe  that  this  bill.  H.  R.  2496, 
is  worthy  of  active  support  because  it 
is  more  than  Just  a  measure  to  Increase 
salaries — important  though  that  Is  to  the 
people  concerned.  It  is  also  a  method  of 
strengthening  the  morale  and  giving  new. 
needed  vitality  to  this  Important  arm  of  our 
Government.  It  Is  a  method  of  building  a 
sound  and  solid  business.  Quite  properly, 
our  Government  Is  today  engaged  In  far- 
flung  enterprises  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  own,  or  any  other  nations. 
These  enterprises  involve  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  we  willingly  expend  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  thus  maintain  peace  in  the 
world  and  so  safeguard  otir  own  way  of  life. 
Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  these 
efforts,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  become 
so  concerned  with  them  as  to  Ignore  or  delay 
the  consideration  of  domestic  problems  and 
among  our  domestic  problems  Is  this  one  we 
have  discussed  tonight.  I  believe  there  is 
solid  justification  for  the  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced, and  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that 
within  the  next  few  weeks  Congress  will  act 
in  the  Interest  of  the  thousands  of  postal  em- 
ployees who  deserve  this  recognition  from 
their  Government. 

Mr.  AsMBKUsT.  Congressman  MiLLzm. 
may  I  express  to  you  my  deep  appreciation — 
not  only  on  behalf  of  the  United  National 
Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  and  Its  mem- 
bers everywhere  throughout  the  land,  and  for 
postal  employees  generally — but  as  a  citizen 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  an  essential 
service  agency  of  our  Federal  Grovernment. 

We  appreciate  your  appearance  on  this  pro- 
gram tonight;  we  are  deeply  grateful  for 
your  Interest  in  a  problem  which  touches  all 
all  of  us  so  closely — all  Americans  everywhere 
under  the  flag. 
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To  am  AtooB  Sdentisl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  MTW  TOUC 

U3  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  1  include  the  following  com- 
munication from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
TO  AW  ATOM  scmmsT— eoM*  rAMJorru.  «- 
rLBcnoNs  OH  PATaionsM.  mxDou,  ah» 
■csPONSim.rrr  im  ftzlo  or  namoH 
To  the  Niw  YoaK  HxaAUt  TaiatJirt: 

Among  the  problems  stirred  up  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  David  Lllienthal  is  a  personal  one.    My 
son.  now  31.  a  doctor  of  philosophy  in  chem- 
Utry  and  working  for  the  Commission  in  the 
nonsecretlve  zone,  wrote  me  the  other  day 
questioning  the  mvestigatlve  action  and  up- 
holding the  rights  of  free  speech  and  action 
on  the  part  of  young  scientists.     I  cannot 
send  you  his  letter,  but  your  readers  may  be 
InUrested  in  my  reply,  which  is  appended: 
"DZAE  Son:  Your  letter  and  opinions  on 
the  Lalienthal  matter  are.  as  you  say  young 
scientists   are.   so   Intellectually    proud    and 
socially     naive.      I     would     emphasize     the 
naive  if  I  were  yoti.  for  a  whUe,   I  think. 
You  talk  grandly  about  democracy,  you  are 
proud  that  yoimg  scientists  do  not  like  to 
be  told  what  to  do;  you  are  quite  stire  that 
if   these   proud  scientists   are   so   told   only 
second    raters    wUl    take    their    place.     But. 
nowhere,  my  son.  do  you  mention  the  one 
word  which  this  country  needs  to  hear  and 
which  is  as  much  a  part  of  democracy  as 
freedom,  and  that  is  duty  or,  if  you  choose, 
responsibility. 

•You  talk  about  democracy.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  who  created  our  democracy? 
It  wasn't  the  scientist.  It  was  the  layman. 
the  statesman,  the  politician,  the  military 
man,  and  the  ordinary  everyday  btisinessman 
and  laborer.  But  now  the  scieutUt  wants  to 
take  advantage  of  that  democracy  to  do  as 
he  pleases  Irrespective  of  the  rest  of  the  coim- 
Uy.  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  he  talks  of 
freedom  of  speech,  freeoom  to  do  as  he 
chooses,  of  Individual  liberty,  he  doesn't 
know  what  he  Is  Ulking  about. 

"Democracy  is  a  society,  son;  a  conglomera- 
tion of  individuals  gathered  together  in  an 
attempt  to  live  peacefully.  happUy.  and  in 
prosperity.  An  individual  living  in  a  society 
has  only  such  liberty  as  will  allow  all  others 
to  have  the  same  liberty— he  U  free  otUy 
to  do  such  things  as  will  not  prevent  the 
others  from  doing  as  much.  In  addition  to 
considering  the  other  IndivlduaU.  he  must 
consider  the  community  as  a  whole.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  liberty  of  the 
Individual— not  In  society.  If  you  want  it 
ouulde  of  society,  go  out  Into  the  wilds  by 
yourself— and  find  out  how  much  liberty 
nature  allows  you. 

"Of  course,  it  is  Utie  that  the  purpose  of 
a  democracy  is  to  provide  the  maximum  of 
liberty  for  the  individual — that  Is  the  basic 
idea  back  of  that  form  of  government.  But 
that  does  not  include  liberty  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  destroy  democracy  itself  does  it? 
EspeciaLy  by  violence?  Must  democracy  pro- 
vide foe  Its  own  destruction?  Or  is  It  democ- 
racy when  the  society  provides  for  changes  in 
accordance  with  the  true  will  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  society?  Isn't  it  an  absurdity  to 
say  that  a  society  must  acquiesce  in  its  own 
suicide?     Of  course  it  is.     Then,  democraciee. 


In  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  members  are  Justified — nay. 
required — to  limit  the  freedom  of  those  of 
the  society  who  would  destroy  It. 

"When  the  proud  young  scientist  refuses 
to  do  anything  he  is  told — irrespective  of 
whether  It  is  for  the  good  of  others  or  the 
good  of  the  community;  when  in  his  demand 
for  personal  freedom  he  does  not  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  his  acts  are  going  to  damage 
the  cotintry  which  has  given  him  that  free- 
dom or  his  neighbors  who  have  kelped  pre- 
serve it;  in  other  words  when  the  proud 
young  scientist  forgets  his  duties  as  well  as 
his  responsibUltles,  he  should  be  reminded 
of  them— forcibly  If  necessary.  And,  if  be 
resents  that,  then  he  had  better  get  out  and 
try  it  somewhere  else. 

"I  would  love  to  see  him  try  it  in  Russlal 
"We  want  freedom— all  of  us— just  as 
much  as  we  can  have  while  giving  the  other 
guy  the  same  thing  and  having  a  society 
which  will  work  along  those  lines.  We  know 
that  the  Communist  idea  is  entirely  differ- 
ent. And  we  know  that  the  CommunUt  is 
determined  to  destroy  our  way  of  life  by 
violence  and  through  the  use  of  trained 
minorities!  Communism  is  not  a  political 
creed.  It  is  a  fanatical  faith— a  religion  for 
its  followers,  an  Irrationality  of  belief  that 
transcends  reason.  To  talk  about  it  as  If  It 
were  a  philosophy  of  the  mind,  another  kind 
of  poliUcal  party,  an  idea  to  be  discussed  In 
the  drawing  room — that  way  lies  suicide,  for 
that  is  Just  what  the  Commie  hopes  we  will 
do  and  It  U  Just  as  dangerous  as  appeasing 
Hitler  was. 

"In  dealing  with  communism  we  had  l>et- 
ter  treat  it  as  we  would  a  forest  fire;  the 
only  way  to  win  U  to  put  It  out;  you  cant 
compromise  with  it. 

"To  train  Communists,  then,  in  nuclear 
research  Is  Just  the  same  as  setting  up  schools 
for  murderers — murderers  of  democracy.  I 
dent  care  whether  the  boy  is  Just  playing 
with  It  or  not.  You  can't  take  a  chance. 
Suppose  he  happens  to  have  not  been  playing 
with  It?  What  do  we  do.  then,  take  his 
knowledge  away  from  him? 

"The  atom  bomb  U  not  Just  the  plaything 
of  the  scientUU  any  more— to  use.  develop 
and  handle  according  to  his  Ideas  of  what 
should  be  done  or  how  It  should  be  done. 
When  you  boys  Invented  that  thing  you 
c  tered  the  great,  big  world.  ouUlde  of  your 
laboratories,  and  became  an  integral  and  most 
important  part  of  your  society— all  of  your 
society:  politics,  business,  government  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  The  lives  of  all  of  us  may 
depend  on  the  thing  and  what  U  done  with 
it.  And  that  means  that  our  Ideas  of  what 
U  Uberty  of  speech  and  what  U  sectulty  take 
prjcedence  over  yours — except  as  you  are 
part  of  us — even  If  we're  wrong! 

"After  almost  60  years  of  life.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Plato  was  pretty  nearly 
right:  the  only  whole  men  I  have  ever  naet 
bave  Ixen  the  practical  philosopher  type; 
those  men.  who,  having  lived  a  practical  life 
among  the  material  facu  of  life,  such  as 
runnLng  a  buatnesa.  argtUng  cases  In  court, 
curing  the  sick,  building  bridges,  have,  in 
additio  to  that,  acquired  a  classic  educa- 
tion— if  subconsciotisly — a  kiwwledge  of  hls- 
tflry.  o'  the  philosophies  (not  deeply  but 
oaaually).  of  literature  and.  to  some  extent. 
the  arte.  All  the  rest  of  humanity  see  out  of 
one  window  only,  that  wmdow  through  which 
they  have  been  gazing  so  intently  at  their 
own  particular  interest;  chemistry,  physics, 
the  countmg  house,  WaU  Street,  the  bank, 
the  railroad,  the  art  of  painting,  the  Joy  of 
wcB-ds  and  so  on.    ( I  am  one  of  them. ) 

"None  of  us  is  to  be  trusted;  we  are  not  weU 
rounded  enough  to  be  able  to  find  the  an- 
rT  rs  for  humanity  in  this  weird  monster  of 
a  world  that  you  scientists  are  creaUng. 

•We  are  all  valuable — immediately  so — but 
^e all  of  us — ought  to  have  keepers  over  ua 


to  see  that  we  do  not  run  berserk  after  our 
special  interest.  And  the  only  ones  compe- 
tent enough  to  be  such  keepers  are  the  prac- 
tical philosophers. 

"A-nd  that,  I  l>elie^e.  ia  going  to  be  the 
ev::nttial  end  of  democracy;  a  society  inteUI- 
gent  enough  to  see  that  such  aie  the  men  wbo 
ought  to  run  government  and  of  its  own 
volltkn.  sensible  enought  to  put  them  In 
that  pocltion. 

"Of  ccurse  that  will  happen  about  100.000 
A.  D.  If  you  scientists  do  not  disintegrate  us 

first." 

Ccaiouurua. 

WaamwcTOW,  D.  C  June  5,  l»4». 


We  Hare  the  Best-Paid  Krmj  'm  tkc 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  L  WHITE 

or  DAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVI 8 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  these  shores  we  have  watched  the 
course  of  militarism  in  the  Old  World. 
We  can  visualize  today  where  their  sys- 
tem of  military  ascendancy  has  led  them 
in  the  past.  We  have  welcomed  the 
young  Frenchman  and  the  young  Ger- 
man that  came  to  our  country  to  escape 
military  service  In  their  native  landi  to 
share  with  us  our  peace  and  prosperity. 

Now  that  we  have  won  the  war  we  must 
direct  our  efforts  to  preserving  our  form 
of  democratic  government  and  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  Uf e  by  peaceful  means.  That 
my  colleagues  may  have  an  expression  of 
my  views  there  is  inserted  herewith  a  let- 
ter recently  received  and  my  reply  there- 
to. 

Boise.  IBAHO,  June  ».  1949. 
Hon.  CoMPTOH  I.  WnrtTT. 
Member  of  Conffress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DCAX  RzPBisiNTATrvx :  While  I  do  not  live 
in  your  dlsuict,  it  has  come  to  my  notice 
that  you  did  not  vote  on  H.  R.  4591  and  juaC 
wonder  if  you  are  opposed  to  an  honest  and 
Just  pay  boost  for  the  military  services. 

You  have  probably  read  the  speech  of  0«n. 
Omar  N.  Bradley  delivered  May  31  before  the 
Political  Study  Club  of  Washington  If  not. 
I  would  respectfully  request  you  to  get  and 
read  It,  as  it  seta  forth  the  facU  as  only  an 
experienced  general  can. 

This  morning's  edition  of  the  Idaho  Dally 
Statesman  has  a  miling  editorial  on  the 
question,  quoting  mamm  ot  General  Bradley's 
remarks,  and  I  trtist  that  you  will  read  It 
It  may  not  be  In  unUl  the  Thursday  mailing 
edition. 

I  tnist  that  you  will  see  the  Justice  and 
the  need  of  an  adequate  pay  boost  for  the 
military  services  now  and  will  work  and  vote 
for  the  new  bill  which  has  been  proposed 
Monday.  Otherwise  the  best  young  ofBcers 
will  be  obliged  to  retire  and  acek  other 
emplo>ment. 

Respectfully. 

A.  W  SmTH. 

Jttms  14.   1»49. 

Mr.   A.   W.   Smttji. 

Botse    Idaho. 
Deas  Mb.  Smtth:   Answering  your  letter  of 
June  8th.  while  I  aMweciau  the  matchless 
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•enrlc*  of  our  Anny  officer  personnel  In  tbe 
dcfenae  and  protection  of  our  country,  I  (eel 
thftt  our  effort*  should  be  directed  to  easing 
the  tax  burden  on  the  Amertcan  people. 
r»thcr  Vban  increasing  the  load,  and  now 
that  we  have  subdued  our  enemies,  we  should 
direct  our  eCorts  toward  peace  rather  than 
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In  recent  months  I  hsve  been  impressed 
by  the  wholesale  promotions  of  army  officer 
personnel,  every  one  of  which  carries  an 
Increase  In  remuneration.  During  the  war 
we  cheerfully  voted  for  military  approprla- 
tk)os  running  as  high  as  •42.000.000.000  In 
a  tkafflm  approprUtlon  bill  Now  with  the 
beet  paid  Army  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  ycu 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  Is  a  limit  to 
tka  military  burden  the  American  people  can 
earrf  wtth  safety  to  our  Government  and 
our  American  way  of  life. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTON  I.  Wnrrr. 
if  ember  of  Congrett. 


A  Toast  to  tkc  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.PATTERSON 

or  coNXBcnccT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATIVI3 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr  PATTERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
being  Pag  Day.  I  deem  it  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  have  placed  in  the  Record 
•A  toast  to  the  flag"  by  John  Jay  Daly. 
This  epic  first  appeared  in  the  New 
Britain  iConn.>  Herald  at  the  start  of 
Worid  War  n  and  Is  a  most  stirring 
tribute  to  the  national  emblem  we  so 
greatly  revere: 

A  TOA3T  TO  TH«  FIJMJ 

(By  John  Jay  Daly) 

Here's  to  the  Red  of  it — 

There  •  not  a  thread  of  It. 
No.  nor  a  shred  of  It 
In  all  the  spread  of  It 

Prom  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  It. 
Paced  steel  and  lead  for  It, 
Precioua  blood  shed  for  It. 

Bathing  It  Red! 

Here's  to  the  White  of  It — 

ThrUlid  by  the  sight  of  It. 
Who  knows  the  right  of  It 
But  feels  the  might  of  It. 

Through  day  and  nlghtt 
Womanhood's  care  for  It 
Made  manhood  dare  for  it. 
Purity's  prayer  tor  It 

Keeps  It  so  White  I 

Here's  to  the  Blue  of  it — 
Heavenly  hue  of  It. 
Beauteous  view  of  it. 
Star-spangled  dew  of  It. 

Constant  and  true; 
States  stand  supreme  for  It, 
Diadems  glsam  for  It. 
liberty's  beam  for  It 

Brightens   the   Bluet 

Here's  to  the  Whole  of  It. 

Stars,  stripes  and  pole  of  It. 

Body  and  soul  of  It. 

O.  and  the  roll  of  it.  > 

Sun   shining   through — 
Hearta  in  accord  for  it. 

by  the  sword  for  it. 
ling  the  Lord  for  it. 
Sad.  White  and  Bluet 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  GKOBCIA 

IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu'sday.  June  14.  1949 


DAV:S 


Mr 

I  recently 
Advocate 
minister  of 
Christ  in  A 
article  is 
an  article 
leave 
herewith: 


of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

rjead  an  article  in  the  Gospel 

wfitten  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Powell. 

the  Druid  Hills  Church  of 

lanta.  Ga.    The  title  of  this 

he  Law  of  Requital."    It  is 

worth  reading,  and  under 

granted.    I    insert    it 


well 


prev:  ously 


tat 


cut 
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ter  ror 


incs 


>-ea, 


"And 
ten    kings 
great  toes 
my  table:  ai 
qui  ted  me 
rusalem,  and 

In  recent 
the  sadistic 
practiced    bj 
Justice  has 
nals.     It 
that  barbarl^ 
tlon  alone. 

In  Judges 
lived    about 
conquered 
their  kings 
their   thuml^ 
them  on  a 
usual  case  ol 
came  to  an 
reign   of 
thumbs  and 
1:6.)     He 
This   remi 
power- hungrfcr 
War.     When 
The  law  of 
•*I  have  seen 
spreading   b 
native  soil 
waa  not :  y 
be    found.' 
transgressori 
gether    the 
off."  (Psalnu 

The  story 
vere,    but 
"As  I  have 
me."     ( 
shall  fall 
It  shall  ret 

This  U 
ttan 

Is  enunclatcti 
and  others 
not.  that  ye 
Judgment  y 
with    what 
measured 
"Be  not 
whatsoever 
reap.     For 
shall  of  the 
that   soweth 
Spirit  reap 

Then  theife 
which  del  in 
these 

eome  home 
to  you";  an 
sttidy  soma 
relates  to 

"Be    not 
That   Is   thel 
may  deny  it. 


LAW    or    RIQUTTAL 

(By  J.  If.  PoweU) 

Ado  li-bezek   said.   Threescore   and 

having   their   thumbs   and   their 

off.  gathered  their  food  under 

I  have  done,  so  God  hath  re- 

And  they  brought  him  to  Je- 

he  died  there."     (Judges  1:7.) 

rears  we  have  been  shocked  at 

trutallty  and  atrocious  savagery 

warmongers.     But    retributive 

ilready  come  to  the  war  crlml- 

sh^uld    be   pointed   out.    however. 

is  not  confined  to  our  genera- 


h^ly. 

(iOl 

(Judges 
th«reln; 
u-n 
(if 
dlspeiu  itl 


f 


1  we  read  of  Adonl-bezek.  who 

1.400    years    B.    C.     This    man 

little    kingdoms.     He   showed 

lough  hospitality  by  cutting  off 

and   big  toes,   and  then  put 

sttarvatlon  diet.     But,  as  with  the 

tyrannical  leaders.  Adonl-bezek 

laglorlous  end.     In  due  time  his 

was   overthrown.     His   own 

big  toes  were  cut  off.     (Judges 

died  later  In  Jerusalem  a  captive. 

us    of    the    bloodthirsty    and 

leaders  of   the  recent  World 

are  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo. 

r^ultal  has  caught  up  with  them 

the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 

mself   like  a   green   tree   In   Its 

But  one  passed  by.  and.  lo.  he 

I  sought  him.  but  he  could  not 

(Psalms    37:    35,    36.)      "As    for 

they   shall    be   destroyed    to- 

end  of  the  wicked  shall  l>e  cut 

37:  38.) 

of  Adonl-bezek  Illustrates  a  se- 

war— the    law    of   requital. 

( ione.  so  hath  the  Lord  requited 

1:7.)     "Whoeo  dlggeth  a  pit 

and  he  that  roUeth  a  stone, 

upon  him  (Proverbs  26:  27  ) 

requital  belong  to  the  Chrls- 

on  as  well  as  the  Jewish.     It 

in  tones  clear  by  Jestis.  Paul, 

n  the  New  Testament.     "Judge 

be  not  Judged.     For  with  what 

Judge,  ye  shall  be  Judged:  and 

measure    ye    mete,    it    shall    be 

to  you."     (Matthews  7:    1.  2) 

Ood  Is  not  mocked:   for 

man  soweth.  that  shall  he  also 

that  soweth  unto  his  own  flesh 

flesh  reap  corruption:    but   he 

unto   the   Spirit   shall   of    the 

eternal  life."     (Oalatians  6:  7.  8.) 

are  commonplace  expressions 

te  this  same  principle.     Among 

have:    "Chickens  wUl 

to  roost":     "It  will  come  home 

Pay  day.  some  day."    Let  us 

the  bearings  of  this  law  as  It 

of  mankind. 

deceived:    Ood    is    not   mocked" 

Irrevocable    law    of   Ood.     Men 

they  may  theoretically  disregard 


dec  tived; 


hj 


exprm  Blons   we 


ths 


It;  but  they  cannot  escape  It.  Man  can  no 
mcM-e  flee  the  Judgment  of  God  than  he  can 
flee  his  shadow.  A  case  in  point  Is  the  story 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (I  Kings  21  and  22). 
This  story  concerns  the  wlc".ied  Jezebel  and 
her  spineless  husband,  Ahab.  who  through 
chicanery,  deception,  and  murder  got  control 
of  a  vineyard  which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a 
man  who  feared  God.  As  Ahab  went  down  to 
take  possession  of  his  ill-gotten  vineyard,  he 
was  met  by  Elijah,  the  prophet  of  Ood. 
Elijah  said  ♦'O  him:  "Hast  thou  killed,  and 
alco  taken  possession?"  But  that  was  not 
all  that  the  prophet  said,  he  continued:  "In 
the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of 
Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine." 
In  other  words,  Elijah  said:  "Ahab.  It  la  com- 
ing home  to  you.  You  have  dug  a  pit.  and 
you  will  fall  in  it.  Your  chickens  are  coming 
home  to  roost.  You  have  sown,  and  one  day 
you  shall  reap  what  you  have  sown.  The 
law  of  requital  will  catch  up  with  you." 
Some  years  later  Ahab  entered  'nto  league 
with  Jehoshaphat.  the  king  of  Judah.  In 
disguise  Ahab  entered  the  battle  against  his 
old  Syrian  enemies.  At  Ramoth-gilead  an 
arrow  shot  at  random  mortally  wounded  him, 
so  that  his  chariot  was  filled  with  blood;  and 
his  body  was  taken  back  tq  Samaria.  "And 
one  washed  the  chariot  In  the  pool  of  Sa- 
maria; and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood;  and 
they  washed  his  armour;  according  unto  the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake."  But  that 
is  not  the  whole  story.  Jezebel,  who  perpe- 
trated the  diabolical  scheme  to  murder  Na- 
both. reaped  what  she  had  sown.  She  was 
thrown  from  a  building  at  the  behest  of  Jehu. 
'And  some  of  her  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the 
wall,  and  on  the  horses;  and  he  trode  her 
under  foot.  And  when  he  was  come  In.  he 
did  eat  and  drink,  and  said.  Go,  see  now  this 
cursed  woman,  and  bury  her:  for  she  is  a 
king's  daughter.  And  they  went  to  bury  her: 
but  they  found  no  more  of  her  than  the 
skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  her 
hands.  Wherefore  they  came  again,  and  told 
him.  And  he  said.  This  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah 
the  Tishbite.  saying.  In  the  portion  of  Jezreel 
shall  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel."  ( IT  Kings 
9 :  33-36. )  From  this  we  learn  the  power  and 
certainty  of  God  in  carrying  out  his  own 
retributive  providence,  that  men  might  know 
that  his  Justice  slumbers  not.  Even  though 
the  mill  of  God  grinds  slowly,  it  grinds  to 
powder;  "and  though  his  Judgments  have 
leaden  heels,  they  have  iron  hands." 

"Avenge  not  yourselves,  beloved,  but  give 
place  unto  the  wrath  of  Ood:  for  it  Is  written, 
vengeance  belongeth  unto  Me;  I  wUl  recom- 
pense, saith  the  Lord."  (Romans  12:  19). 
Adonl-bezek  acknowledged  his  plight  as  a 
divine  visitation  when  he  said:  "The  Lord 
hath  requited  me."  This  law  of  requital  may 
explain  many  reverses  that  come  to  us.  Why 
have  we  suffered  loss?  May  it  not  be  that 
we  have  opposed  or  neglected  the  poor  and 
needy?  Why  are  our  plans  delayed  and 
thwarted?  Maybe  we  have  been  obstinate 
and  unfriendly  toward  plans  of  others.  Why 
are  we  held  in  disesteem  or  neglect?  Could 
it  be  because  of  the  contempt  In  which  we 
have  held  our  brethren?  Why  are  we  friend- 
less? Is  it  because  we  are  unfriendly  our- 
selves? "A  man  that  hath  friends  must 
shew  himself  friendly."  (Proverbs  18:  24,  A. 
V.)  Do  we  have  bad  neighbors?  It  may  be 
that  we  are  not  good  neighbors  ourselves. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  words  of  Paul  when  he 
said:  "For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap." 

The  law  of  requital  Is  effective  on  both 
sides  of  the  ledger.  "Ood  is  not  unrighteous 
to  forget  your  work  and  the  love  •  •  • 
that  ye  minUtered  unto  the  saints,  and  still 
d  <  minister."  (Hebrews  6:  10.)  "The  liberal 
soul  shall  be  made  fat  "  (Proverbe  11:  25.) 
"And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one 
of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only 
In  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto 
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you.  he  shall  to  no  wise  loae  hU  reward  " 
(Matthew  10:  42.)  "Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  im to  you."  (Luke  8 :3a.)  "Your  labor 
la  not  vain  in  the  Lord."  (II  Corinthians 
15:  58.)  Ood  takes  note  of  every  good  deed 
that  we  do  and  rewards  us  accordingly.  The 
words  of  the  following  poem,  written  by 
Madeline  8.  Bridges,  are  suggestive: 

"THERE     AXX     LOTAL     HEAXTS 

"There    are    loyal    hearts,    there    are    spirits 
brave. 

There  are  Souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have. 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 
"Give  love,  and  love  to  your  heart  will  flow, 

A  strength  to  your  utmost  need; 
Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 

Their  faith  In  yotir  word  and  deed. 
"For  life  Is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

Tls  Jxist  what  you  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have. 

And  the  beet  will  come  back  to  you." 


Federal  AmI  to  Edacatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  thoughtful  statement  of  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Millikan  on  the  inherent  dan- 
gers in  Federal  aid  to  education : 

DAMCxaa  or  Fkdxbai.  Aid  to  ExmcATioM 
The  American  educational  system,  stem- 
ming originally  from  English  ideals  of  free- 
dom. Is  unique  In  this  respect.  The  whole 
huge  elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tem, the  greatest  business  In  this  great  land, 
though  tax-supported  and  free  to  all.  has 
been  thus  far  practically  wholly  In  the  hands 
of  the  local  communities,  which  not  only 
tax  themselves  to  support  It  but  control  It 
through  their  locally  elected  boards  of  edu- 
cation. 

KST  TOrSXSDOM 


This  local  self-government  in  education  Is 
one  of  otur  most  priceless  American  herit- 
ages. According  to  the  greatest  thinkers  c€ 
the  past.  Splnoca,  Montesquieu.  John  Locke 
and  our  founding  fathers,  It  Is  the  key  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  a  great 
Republic. 

It  la  the  great  safeguard  against  the  ma- 
lignant rllssssir  politely  called  patronage,  bet- 
ter called  political  corruption,  which  is  the 
chief  device  through  which  the  party  In 
power  to  Washtogton  can.  and  to  no  small 
extent  already  does,  seek  to  todoctrlnate 
the  public  to  the  Interests  at  the  mainte- 
nance of  Its  own  power. 

Local  cancers  In  humans  or  In  the  States 
can  be  ellmtoated  before  they  have  spread 
tbrvi^bout  the  whole  body,  but  when  the 
whole  system  has  become  infected  the  pa- 
tient dies,  whether  that  patient  t)e  a  man 
or  a  great  Federal  Republic. 

wosoa  or  HtsrouAif 
Listen  to  the  exact  words  of  the  historian 
and  political  philosopher  Montesquieu  ( 1747) 
whose  wrlttogs  were  carefully  studied  and 
were  ahM)  very  tofluentlal  with  out  founding 
fathers : 

"If  a  republic  Is  small.  It  Is  destroyed  by  a 
foreign  power;  If  It  Is  large,  it  destroys  Itself 
by  an  toner  vice.  So  it  is  very  likely  that 
men  would  have  been  forced  to  live  always 
under  the  rule  of  one  man  (a  despot)  had 
they  not  Imastoed  a  constitution  which 
combtoes    the   advantages   of   a   republican 


form  of  government  and  the  external  force 
of  a  monarchy  I  mean  a  Federal  republic. 
Made  up  of  small  republics.  It  enjoys  the 
high  political  quality  of  each  (such  small 
republic)  and  toward  other  powers  it  has  by 
virtue  of  a  federation  aU  the  advantages  of 
monarchies." 

MZTfACX   TO   FBEXBOM 

No  clearer  statement  of  the  menace  to  the 
freedom  of  a  great  Federal  republic  that 
arises  from  the  loss  of  local  self-government 
through  the  unnecessary  concentration  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Government  has  ever 
been  made. 

That  Is  why  the  founding  fathers  who 
have  been  said  to  have  had  greater  wisdom, 
tasight,  and  undwstandlng  as  a  group  than 
any  assembly  ever  brought  together  any- 
where, so  definitely  limited  the  authority 
of  ovir  Federal  Government  and  reserved  all 
unallocated  powers  to  the  constltutent 
States  and  local  communities. 

But  I  do  not  need  to  go  back  to  Splnoxa, 
Montesquieu,  and  the  founding  fathers  for 
pototlng  out  the  menace  which  they  all  saw. 
and  particularly  to  the  centralization  of  edu- 
cation In  a  great  republic  like  the  United 

States 

JOINT  xKPoar 

A  Jotot  report  was  put  out  to  March  1943 
by  the  problems  and  policies  committee  of 
the  American  Covmcll  of  Education  and  the 
educational  policies  committee  of  the  NEA. 
It  states  the  views  of  some  20  of  the  most 
dlstinguUhed  educators  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  quoted  paragraphs  are  taken 
from  this  Joint  report,  the  first  four  of  them 
from  the  section  entitled  "The  Drift  Toward 
the  Federallxatlon  of  Education  In  the  United 
States."  These  paragraphs  read  as  foUows: 
•The  first  ptirpoee  of  this  doctnnent  Is  to 
warn  the  American  people  of  an  Insidious 
and  ominoTjs  trend  In  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  education  to  the  United  States. 
Its  second  purpose  is  to  propose  policies  and 
procedures  by  which  eltlaens  may  resist  and 
reverse  this  dangerous  taend. 

"DANcxBorra  watxi* 
"For  more  than  a  qiiarter  of  centtiry,  and 
especially  during  the  last  decade,  education 
in  the  United  States,  like  a  ship  caught  to  a 
powerful  tide,  has  drifted  ever  farther  toto 
the  dangerous  waters  of  Federal  control  and 
domination. 

•This  drift  has  conttoued  at  an  accelerated 
rate  during  the  war.  Present  signs  indicate 
that  tmless  It  is  sharply  checked  by  an  alert 
ctti«enry  it  will  conttoue  even  more  rapidly 
after  the  war. 

"It  Is  the  deliberate  and  reasoned  Judg- 
ment of  the  two  educational  commissions 
who  Join  to  the  appeal  which  this  document 
makes  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  trend  toward  the  federalizing  of 
education  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on 
the  ctirrent  American  scene. 

"How  did  this  trend  come  about?  Do  the 
people  of  the  United  States  really  want  to 
place  their  schools  and  colleges  under  the 
predominant  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

"We  are  sure  that  they  do  not.  It  shotild 
be  remembered  that  the  control  of  educa- 
tion Is  reserved  to  the  States  under  the  tenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  people 
have  shown  repeatedly  durtog  more  than  a 
century  that  they  want  to  keep  education 
prlmarUy  under  Stats  and  local  conuol  and 
adnunlstratlon. 

"Furthermore,  to  a  recent  public-opinion 
poll,  our  citizens  favored  keeping  the  pre- 
dominant control  of  public  education  to 
State  rather  than  to  IWeral  hands  by  more 
than  S  to  1. 

"BHXn  m  aJBPONSIBIUTT 

-H  \n  the  mature  conclusion  of  the  oosn- 
mlsslona  responsible  for  the  Issiiance  of  this 
repc^  that  a  conttouance  of  recent  and  cur- 
rent trends  to  Fe<lcral  and  SUte  relations 
to  education  will,  wlthto  a  measiirable  period 


of  time,  transfer  predomtoatc  responsibUtty 
for  the  control  of  education  In  the  United 
States  from  the  States  and  localities  to  the 
National  Government. 

"Already  we  have  traveled  larther  along 
that  road  than  is  generally  realized. 

"Recent  decades  have  witnessed  a  mount- 
Iftg  tide  of  eentralixatlon.  It  has  swept  Into 
Government  and  other  spheres  of  life.  It  is 
world-wide  as  well  as  Nation-wide 

"CXNTaAL  OOMIMATION 

"Is  this  an  Irresistible  trend,  toherent  to 
the  Industrial  revolution  and  other  momen- 
tous changes  In  the  affairs  of  mankmd? 
Have  forces  been  released  which  are  beyond 
human  control — forces  which  are  destined 
to  plac^  all  phases  of  life  under  centralised 
domination — mdudlng  the  education  of 
children  and  youth? 

"The  commissions  responsible  for  this 
statement  reject  the  gloomy  concliision  that 
Impersonal  forces  beyond  the  control  of  men 
are  destined  to  submerge  the  Indlvidval.  the 
home,  and  the  local  community  to  a  rising 
tide  of  indlacrimtoate  centralization. 

"HIGH    ON     LIST 

"Whllu  it  is  recognised  that  new  factors 
to  contemporary  civilization  require  closer 
organization  and  tocreaaed  centraliratlon  of 
some  areas  of  life,  other  areas  can  be  per- 
mitted to  come  under  central  control  at  our 
peril. 

"The  fact  that  the  National  Government 
must  be  the  predominant  authority  in  wag- 
ing warfare  and  In  determining  the  routes  of 
transcontinental  highways  does  not  mean 
that  It  should  similarly  dominate  such  areas 
as  the  distribution  oi  news  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young. 

"Education  should  be  placed  high  on  the 
list  of  services  to  be  conttoued  under  State 
and  local  control.  The  ability  to  make  dis- 
tinctions as  to  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  centralized  permits  some  nations  to 
preserve  their  liberty.  Those  which  cannot 
so  distinguish  succtmib  first  to  totalitarian- 
ism and  then  despotism." 

xxraxjaiTT  or  pxan. 
Nothing  that  I  might  be  disposed  to  say 
could  add  any  cogency  to  the  foregoing  warn- 
ing issued  as  the  collective  Judgment  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  modern  educators. 
The  extremity  of  the  peril  could  scarcely  be 
more  strongly  stated. 

Some  0*  the  men  who  signed  the  forego- 
ing report  have  alined  themselves  behind 
the  bill  now  before  Congress  on  what  seems 
to  me  the  wholly  imrealistlc  assumption  that 
Federal  subsidy  does  not  carry  with  It  or 
tend  strongly  toward  Federal  control,  but 
the  decUlons  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  make  this  Judgment  wholly  untenable. 
In  general,  the  man  who  pays  the  piper 
Is  the  man  mho  calls  the  tune,  and  experi- 
enced and  wise  men  know  this  without  Su- 
preme Court  pronouncements.  I  am  all  for 
tocressed  pay  to  teachers  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  undermining  the  foundations  of  our 
Republic. 


Tkc  Late  Lew  Wcofti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or   OKUiBOSCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Thursday  Oklahoma  lost  one  of  its 
first  citizens  in  the  death  of  Lew  Went*,  of 
Fonca  City.    Wenlz,  ricii  in  his  own  right 
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from  the  diligent  pursuit  of  oil  produc- 
tion, always  gave  unselflshly  and  abun- 
dantly of  his  time  and  his  money  in  the 
promotion    of    charitable    and    worthy 
projects    and    in    giving    relief    to    the 
needy.    He  served  his  State  In  the  ca- 
pacity  of   State   highway   commi&sionar 
during  the  administration  of  Gov   Wil- 
liam J.  Holloway  and  was  always  inter- 
ested in  pubhc  affairs.    Among  his  phil- 
anthropic enterprises  was  the  creation  of 
the  Wen  12  education  camp  northeast  of 
Ponca  City.  Okla..  complete  with  stone 
kxtgings  and  tile  swimming  pool   at  a 
eort  of  $400,600.     The  youth  of  OUa- 
hflflM  and  neighboring  States  will  long 
remember  the  creator  of  this  fine  camp. 
A  promoter  of  the  Oklahoma  Society  for 
Crippled  Children.  Wentz  was  its  treas- 
urer when  he  died.    These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  and  varied  philanthropic 
enterprises  of  Lew  Wentz. 

Oklahoma  has  lost  a  solid  and  worthy 
citizen,  but  it  will  continue  to  gain  from 
having  known  Wentz.  for  his  influence 
for  good  will  live  on.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  Congress  Joins  with  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  in  mourning  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  man. 


Fe^al  Ai^  to  Edncatioa 


SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  RALPH  W  GWINN 


W  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

T%iesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  placed  in  the  hearing,  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  a  very  statesmanlike 
letter  I  received  from  Gen.  DMk'ight  D. 
Slsenhower  in  opposition  to  a  general 
Ffederal-aid-to-education  program.  I  am 
now  extending  this  letter  in  the  Record 
v>  that  the  full  membership  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  of  this  great 
aoldier  and  scholar. 

CoLumiA  VnvraaTTT . 
Hew  York.  M.  Y.,  June  7.  1949. 
Bon.  iUi.nf  W.  Owixw. 

mom»9  of  Reprt^mtmttom. 

WmMm0on.   D.   C. 

Okab  OQMaHHMAM  Owuni :  Prcoccupatlonj 
with  r  iiimtr"Mi«m  and  related  duties  bav« 
prevented  me  from  aendlng  an  earlier  answer 
to  your  letter  at  May  M.  Even  with  com- 
mencement oat  o(  the  way  I  have  an  accum- 
^*r*tr"'  ei  Migavtmants  and  oommitaaanta 
OMft  pOad  vp  tm  wa»  during  my  3  wwtlw 
•nfaread  afeMBoa  due  to  Ulnen  aad  tbe  per- 
formaaaa  of  dotlea  In  Waahlagtoa.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  nut  yet  been  able  to 
find  tlM  Mmv*  neeeaaary  (or  a  thorough 
readtnn  of  the  Pedera]  aid  bill  and  Congreae- 
man  Jotm  W.  BraMx a  testimony  which  jou 
sent  mm. 

OMMaqwBtly  I  hofi  that  you  witl  not 
■nd  It  BMMaary  for  bm  to  appear  before 
your  eamnlttae.  Thfere  le  the  further  c'.'n- 
atderatkM  that  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  edveatlanal  world  onljr  a  relatively  abort 
time  aai  vvMi  tfwing  the  paat  year  have  been 
able  to  gtva  ooly  a  portloo  of  mj  attentsun 
to  11  and  Its  naatfold  aapMU.  OnOoMXerHy 
thare  are  many  other*  whoea  vleva  «o«dd  be 
far  more  valuatile  to  the  committee  than 
mine,  eapecialljr  where  thoae  views  deal  with 
details  uf  prupoeed  methoda  and  procedurea. 
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However,  ii  i  my  own  mind  I  am  perfectly 
clear  aa  to  taalc  principle  and  have  more 
than  once  n  ade  public  statements  to  the 
effect  that  I  *  laflnltely  oppose  every  unneces- 
sary interval  tion  of  the  Federal  authority 
and  the  Fed<  rai  Treasxiry  In  what  ahotild  be 
local   buslna  b  and  local  responsibility. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  certain 
sections  of  t  ils  country  where  the  tax  rev- 
enue potentli  i  of  each  will  not  provide  for  all 
of  the  child  en  In  that  area  that  level  of 
education  de  ;med  generally  required  In  dis- 
charging thii  duties  of  enlightened  elec- 
torate. 

In  svch  a-eas  I  would  heartily  support 
Federal  aid.  i  inder  formulas  that  would  per- 
mit no  abu»  >,  no  direct  interference  of  the 
Federal  autl  orlty  in  educational  processes 
and  no  opp(  rtunlty  to  expand  the  flow  of 
Federal  monty  into  areas  where  need  could 
not  be  clear!  f  demonstrated.  I  would  flatly 
oppose  any  g  ant  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  all  Statei  In  the  Union  for  educational 
purposes.  S  ich  policy  would  create  an  am- 
bition— almo  it  a  requirement — to  spend 
money  freely  under  the  impulse  of  competi- 
tion with  ot)  ler  localities  in  the  country.  It 
would  com;  letely  decry  and  defeat  the 
watchful  eco  lomy  that  comes  about  through 
local  supervl  sion  over  local  expenditures  of 
local  revenuis. 

In  short.  i  mless  we  are  careful,  even  the 
great  and  i  ecessary  educational  processes 
In  our  counlry  will  become  yet  another  ve- 
hicle by  whl  :h  the  believers  In  paternalism, 
if  not  outrlg  It  socialism,  will  gain  still  addi- 
tional power  for  the  central  government. 

In  no  wa;  should  my  position  be  inter- 
preted to  m  (an  that  I  am  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral contrac  ual  arrangements  with  schools 
for  scientific  research  which  is  essential  to 
the  public  Interest.  Federal  Government 
support  of  a  lich  ventures,  and  even  certain 
types  of  fellc  wshlps  and  scholarships  to  meet 
unusual  Fe<  eral  requirements,  would  not 
weaken  locaJ  government  or  sap  community 
enterprise.  These  specific  Items  are  a  far 
cry  from  a  >lanket  usurpation  of  local  re- 
sponsibility  ind  obligation. 

The  comp  etely  spurious  argument  Is  fre- 
,_quently  advi  inced  that  because  the  Federal 
Government  skims  off  so  much  of  the  avail- 
able tax  rev(  nue  it  must,  as  a  consequence, 
bear  more  o:  the  local  expenditure.  This  is 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  If  local 
communltl«  do  their  Job.  then  there  will  be 
no  need  for  additional  centralized  revenues 
for  Natlon-vlde  subsidies  of  an  essentially 
local  cnarac  er;  and  we  will  avoid  the  cer- 
tain pitfalls  of  extreme  centralization. 

Very  frank  ly  I  (irmly  believe  that  the  army 
of  persons  w  lo  urge  greater  and  greater  cen- 
trallaatlon  tt  authority  and  greater  and 
greater  depe  idence  upon  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury are  real  y  more  dangerous  to  our  form 
of  govsnune  >t  than  any  external  threat  that 
can  poMttiy  b«  arrayed  against  us.  I  realize 
that  many  <  f  the  people  urging  such  prac- 
tice attempt  to  surround  their  particular  pro- 
posal with  f  incled  safeguards  to  protect  the 
futttre  freed  :}m  of  the  Individual.  My  own 
conviction  1 1  that  the  very  fact  that  they 
(ssi  ths  nt  Kl  to  surround  their  proposal 
wUh  ISKal  I  Kfeguards  Is  In  itself  a  cogent 
argument  tvr  ths  defeat  of  the  proposal. 

If  yuu  fei  I  that  your  committee  would 
ssrUnisly  Ilk  >  to  bsve  my  own  stmpls  views 
upon  this  ti  iportant  matter.  I  have  no  ob- 
Jaetlon  whal  soever  to  your  using  this  letter 
for  that  pui  pass.  I  do  earnestly  believe  In 
ths  nssd  fo '  sducatlon.  I  so  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  s  thorough  education  la  the  l>est 
sssurance  w(   can  provide  that  our  American 
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ihall  endure,  that  I  don't  want 
Mtuaatlonal   procsssss   used   di- 
to   wsakso    that    free 


DWICHT    D.    ElSXNHOWl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  place  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Memorial  Day  address  delivered  at 
Lake  Mills.  Wis.,  In  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  by  Commander  Ralph  M, 
Metcalf,  United  States  Navy,  now  serv- 
ing as  executive  oflBcer  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers  unit  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Commander  Metcalf  has  a 
distinguished  record  as  commanding  of- 
ficer of  submarines  in  World  War  II. 

I  commend  Commander  Metcalf's  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Post  Commander  Rob- 
erts for  his  kind  and  rather  flattering  intro- 
duction, but  I  must  also  mention  that  combat 
experience  does  not  necessarily  qualify  one 
for  oratory. 

I  am.  nevertheless,  very  glad  to  be  here  to- 
day, and  It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Eshleman, 
acting  in  behalf  of  your  Memorial  Day  com- 
mittee, to  invite  me. 

I'm  very  glad  to  be  here  for  two  reasons: 
First.  l}ecause  this  is  the  sort  of  a  community 
that  I  was  txsrn  and  brought  up  in.  I  spent 
the  first  18  years  of  my  life  in  a  small  town 
down  in  central  Illinois.  Consequently,  I  feel 
very  much  at  home  here.  Second,  and  most 
important,  I'm  glad  to  be  here  because  in  my 
opinion  the  true  strength  of  the  United 
States  resides  in  communities  like  these, 
whose  citizens  are  not  easily  swayed  by  propa- 
ganda, prejudice,  or  foreign  ideologies,  and 
who  always  answer  loyally  our  country's  call 
to  the  colors  in  her  hour  of  need. 

The  Middle  West  has  been  traditionally 
Isolationist  in  sentiment.  We  have  distrusted 
foreign  alliances:  we  have  insisted  that  only 
the  people,  through  the  Congress  of  ths 
United  States,  can  bring  about  war;  and  we 
have  tried  to  avoid  war  if  it  was  possible,  be- 
cause we  have  realized  that  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  and  that  even  the  victor  loses  more 
than  he  gains. 

But  when  events  have  forced  us  into  war. 
this  same  Isolationism  has  always  immediate- 
ly been  replaced  by  a  common  patriotism. 
Our  young  people  flock  to  the  colors  and  those 
who  stay  behind  give  them  full  support. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  have  always 
showed  their  patriotism  to  the  fullest 
throughout  our  country's  history.  When  the 
Civil  War  started  the  State  had  a  population 
of  less  than  800.000.  yet  she  furnished  mors 
than  00,000  soldiers  to  ths  Union  Armies. 
The  most  famous  lighting  unit  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  the  one  with  the  highest 
casualty  rate,  was  the  Iron  Brigade— the  First 
Brlijade,  of  the  First  Division,  of  the  First 
Corps.  This  brigade  was  composed  of  ths 
Second,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Wisconsin  Regi- 
ments, the  Nineteenth  Indiana,  and  ths 
Twenty-fuurth  Michigan. 

Wisconsin  ftirnlshed  fotir  Infantry  regi- 
ments and  an  artillery  company  in  ths 
SpanUh-Amerlcan  War.  In  World  War  I 
more  than  125,000  men  from  this  Stats 
served  with  the  colors.  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  National  Guard  units  In  the 
Thirty-second  Dlrlslon  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  France,  ss  did  several  Wisconsin 
National  Guard  companies  that  were  incor- 
porated into  the  famous  Forty -second  or 
Rainbow  Division. 
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World  War  II  is  so  recent  that  I  am  sure 
most  of  you  Itnow  the  extent  of  Wisconsin's 
participation  far  better  than  I  do.  Pew 
States  had  a  higher  percentage  of  men  in 
the  armed  services,  and  Wisconsin  men 
served  on  every  battle  front  and  In  every 
arm  of  the  service.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
same  Thirty-second  or  Red  Arrow  Division, 
composed  again  of  Wisconsin  and  Mirh  Igan 
National  Guard  units,  to  see  early  and  bloody 
combat  in  the  Jungles  of  Hew  Guinea.  In- 
adequately supplied  and  equipped,  and  com- 
mitted to  battle  when  It  seemed  that  the 
Japanese  were  invincible,  they  did  a  magnifi- 
cent Job.  and  suffered  heavy  casualties. 

True  patriotism  demands  that  we  not  only 
support  our  Nation  in  time  of  war,  but  also 
that  we  remember  and  honor  those  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  This  Is  the  purpose 
of  Memorial  Day  and  this  is  the  reason  for 
this  gathering  In  1868  Gen.  John  A.  Logan, 
then  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  proposed  that  May  80  be 
set  aside  as  a  day  for  decorating  the  graves 
of  those  comrades  who  died  In  defense  of 
their  country.  Since  then  there  have  been 
other  wars  and  other  men  have  lost  their 
lives  In  battle.  In  enemy  prison  camps,  or  tn 
training.  On  Memorial  Day  we  honor  these 
men,  and  we  take  occasion  also  to  remember 
those  who  served  their  country  well  In  time 
of  war  and  who  have  now  pa^ed  on  to  the 
great  reward. 

I  counted  23  names  on  your  World  War  13 
honor  roll.  Many  services  are  represented, 
and  I  am  sure  many  distant,  foreign  battle- 
fields as  weU,  for  this  was  truly  a  global  war. 
My  own  first-hand  knowledge  of  this  war 
was  confined  to  submarines.  For  this  rea- 
son I  would  like  to  ten  you  a  little  mors 
alx)ut  the  -vay  In  which  one  of  the  men  on 
this  honor  roll  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 
His  name  was  Robert  H.  Taylor  and  he  was 
a  fireman,  second  class.  United  States  Navy. 
He  was  lost  in  action  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Oudgeon. 
the  aS211. 

The  Gudgeon  had  a  distlngulBhcd  record. 
She  had  sunk  the  Japanese  submarine  /-I73 
on  her  first  war  patrol  and  at  least  11  other 
Japanese  cargo  ships  and  warships.  She  had 
made  a  total  of  11  war  patrols  In  such  diverse 
places  as  the  South  China  Sea,  off  the  east 
coast  of  Japan.  In  the  Java  Sea,  off  Truk. 
in  the  Plilllppinea,  off  Saipan,  In  ths  Bast 
China  Sea.  and  off  the  northern  New  Guinea 
coast. 

The  Gudgeon  left  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  last 
time  on  AprU  4.  1944.  Slie  fueled  at  John- 
ston Island  and  should  have  reached  her 
patrol  area  In  the  Marianas  about  AprU  16. 
She  was  not  heard  from  again  and  when  shs 
did  not  return  to  Midway  on  May  23  as  was 
expected,  she  was  reported  overdue  and  prs- 
sumsd  lost. 

At  that  time  we  had  many  suhmarlnes  off- 
Saipan  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  rein- 
forcing or  supplying  their  garrison.  0\ir 
own  landings  on  the  island  wsrs  to  be  mads 
a  month  later. 

After  ths  war  was  over  we  got  a  certain 
amount  of  information  from  captured  Japa- 
nese records.  Ths  Japaneas  Navy  claimed 
to  havs  stuik  a  submarine  by  a  comtjined  air- 
craft and  surfacs  ship  attack  on  May  12, 
li»44.  in  a  position  corrsspondlng  to  wbsrs 
ths  Gudgeon  shoiUd  have  been  at  that  tlma. 
Ws  assume  tliat  the  Gudgevn  attacked  a  ooa- 
▼oy  and  was  In  turn  sunk.  AU  on  board 
wsrs  lust.  8  ofllcers  and  71  man;  aaaong  tbsm 
was  Bobert  H.  Taylor,  of  Lake  Mills. 

Now  I  wiU  grant  that  ws  still  live  in  s 
world  from  which  ths  tluaat  of  war  has  not 
bssa  banished.  It  U  s  world  in  which  Isola- 
tlffnlffti  Is  no  longer  possible  due  to  ths  («r- 
rlble  new  weapons  of  modem  war.  BmU  ot 
this  world  has  come  under  tho  comlMHMs 
of  a  basic  phUosuphy  of  Ufa  UMt  la  !■  uttar 
coDtradlcticn  to  our  own,  SDd  tiMt  sudsasms 
OonstanUy  in  evsry  conceivable  way  to  undsr- 
wiinj»  ths  social  structurs  of  this  country  and 
all  others  like  it. 


Tet  I  will  quarrel  vicdently  with  those  who 
say  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  33  men  whose 
names  are  on  this  honor  roll,  and  the  other 
thousands  erf  honored  dead  In  this  country, 
has  been  in  vain.  As  the  direct  result  of 
thetr  sscrtflce.  this  country  is  still  rich  and 
prosperous  ijeyond  any  other  nation  m  the 
world,  it  is  still  a  democracy.  Its  Ooremment 
directly  responsive  to  the  free  wlU  of  the 
people.  Its  foreign  pxallcy  Is  estaislished  by 
the  President  and  by  Congrcfls,  and  not  by 
mlUtary  men.  and  most  tmptntant  ct  all.  we 
ctmtlnue  as  clttsens  to  live  to  a  country 
where  ths  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, as  opposed  to  the  theoretical  welfare 
erf  the  state,  are  paramount. 

No  man  can  tell  what  the  future  will  bring. 
If  we  believe  that  our  country  and  our  way 
at  life  are  worth  maintaining,  then  we  must 
be  ready  to  defend  them  again,  as  long  as 
world  government  remains  a  topic  (rf  debate 
on  the  United  Nations  agenda,  and  not  an 
actiiality.  These  men  we  honor  today  dram- 
atise for  us  the  fact  that  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  carry  with  them  certain  obliga- 
tions, and  foremost  among  these  obligations 
Is  the  duty  to  defend  coie'a  country.  Let  us 
hope  that  no  further  sacrifices  will  ever  be 
neceeaary.  Imt  let  us  also  rememtier  these 
men.  and  do  as  weU  as  they,  should  our  coun- 
try again  need  us. 


Not  All  Waste 


control  levee,  or  ctnal  was  a  complete  taUiira, 
and  hence  a  waste  of  funds. 

He  charges  that  ths  two  agencies  are  sb- 
ga^red  m  a  "■enee!»ss'*  race  to  see  which  can 
build  the  m'wt  water  projects  of  some  kind 
or  another. 

What  he  hac  not  mentioned.  Is  that  by 
far  the  great  majority  of  these  projects  are 
demanded  by  a  public  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming mor-  and  more  educated  to  ths  nssd 
for   such   construction. 

Fbr  Instance,  It  has  been  claimed  by  ex- 
perts that  only  limitations  on  water  wtll 
ever  prevent  the  ultimate  growth  and  de- 
velop n^ent  of  California  to  top  State  In  ths 
Union. 

Can  anyone  say  that  projects  supfdyinc 
this  water,  could  be  called  waste? 

We  cannot  argue  with  MlUer  that  there 
has  been  some  duplicated  effort,  but  when 
he  talks  of  $50,000  000.000  waste,  he  is  speak- 
ing In  typical  Doliti<»l  exaggeatkin. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

OF  CAUrORNU 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  ENQLE  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  June  6, 
1941),  Issue  of  the  Red  EluS  Daily  News  in 
regard  to  an  article  appearing  In  a  na- 
tional magazine  by  a  former  Governor  of 
Wyoming  relative  to  the  waste  caused  by 
the  competition  between  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  article  very  properly  points  out.  I 
think,  that  although  this  competition 
may  cost  the  taxpayers  some  money  it 
has  not  caused  a  waste  of  all  the  money 
spent  by  either  or  both  of  these  agencies. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

■LIGHT    KSACCflUTIOM 

A  fanner  Oovernor  of  Wyoming,  perh^ts 
ovsroome  by  ths  sass  with  which  bUlion- 
doUa.  statements  ars  tossed  atX3Ut  thess 
days,  has  written  an  article  which  taxes  ths 
ct«dullty  of  even  dollars-hardsnsd  present- 
day  observa'v. 

Hs  makss  ths  statement  that  feuding  bs- 
twsan  ths  -Wmy  enginsers  and  ths  Bureau  of 
Bsdamatlon  has  rssultsd  In  the  wasts  of 
|dOXMK),000.000.     Thats   right.   biUlnus. 

Ths  ss-Ocvemor.  Letlts  A.  MUler.  la  a 
iMBkir  of  the  Hoover  Commission  Invssti- 
gattef  msans  of  streamlining  ttis  cxccutlvs 
branch  at  tha  Oovsromsnt. 

Wbers  bs  fsts  such  a  whopping  flgura. 
ws  wotUdn't  kxum. 

But  somewhere  in  the  body  of  ths  story. 
b«  presents  such  a  figure  ss  the  total  of 
irrlgatlan,  flood  control,  and  reclamation 
projects  in  ths  United  Statsa. 

Povlbly  thsrs  has  besn  added  s  certain 
amount  of  waste  because  at  competition 
among  the  two  agencies. 

But  to  take  his  flgnrs  st  face  value,  ons 
would  have  to  snbscrlbs  to  the  theory  that 
every  publicly  buUt  dam,  power  plant,  flood- 


Peace  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MAflBAantTSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPEESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald 
of  Tuesday,  June  7.  1949: 

rKACK  TAXXS 

Two  and  a  half  yeara  have  passed  since 
President  Truman  declared  the  war  to  be 
formally  over.  We  no  longer  need  to  restrict 
train  travel  nor  restrain  spending  for  lux- 
uries. Indeed  we  need  to  do  precisely  the 
opposite.  Tet  the  system  of  excise  taxes 
that  were  set  up  to  support  the  unique  re- 
quirements of  a  war  economy  are  being 
preserved  In  a  peace  economy.  In  fact,  these 
are  the  only  taxes  that  have  not  been  con- 
siderably altered  since  the  war. 

President  Truman  has  steadfastly  resisted 
any  reform,  and  has  even  sat  tight  on  a  re- 
ported recommendation  by  his  economic  ad- 
visers for  reductions.  This  penny-wise, 
pound-foolish  attitude  will  almost  certainly 
cost  the  Government  more  in  total  reventjs 
than  the  little  that  may  be  preserved  by 
clinging  to  the  present  schedtiles. 

In  the  first  place,  ths  retention  of  obvious 
ineqoltlss  is  likely  to  arouse  the  public  to 
demand  too  sharp  a  reduction  In  esciss 
taxes.     Indignation  already  runs  high. 

The  ao-percent  cosmetic  tax  on  baby  ott 
and  talcum  is  an  unwarranted  burden  to 
many  a  mother.  A  working  girl  who  con- 
trives to  savs  »1 00  for  a  mouton  coat  and  U 
taxed  $20  extra  Unt  pleased  to  know  that 
ths  wealthy  lady  who  buys  a  tallor-msde 
ermlne-llned  velvet  evening  wrsp  pays  no 
tax,  bscause  the  fur  is  not  tbrss  tIaMS  tas 
valtis  of  the  otlier  matsrlaL  _^ 

If  there  srs  to  bs  anything  mors  tHaa 
sales  taxss,  they  must  bsve  in  ths  puMla 
mtnd  soms  consistent  moral  purposs.  T^m 
Isvias  <n  luxuries  liks  club  dties  snd  ths 
nonssssntlal  tollst  articles  ars  eomprehensl- 
bis.  But  wt»y,  the  women  want  to  know.  Is 
fsoe  powder  taxed  when  shsvlng  cresm  Isn't? 
What  Justifies  s  tax  on  a  cheap  handbag 
when  a  woman  has  no  otJier  plsce  to  csrry 
her  lmp»dimenta?  What  luxury  Is  there  In 
an  electric  light  bulb?  Such  disparities  can 
be  accepted  In  wartlnis  but  not  to  peace. 

There  is  also  the  damping  effect  on  the 
general  economy  from  inany  of  these  taass. 
During   the   war   It  was  wsU   to  dtsooiu-ags 
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tniTd  with  a  tax  But  to  eootlnu*  to  dls- 
couraf*  travel  now  u  to  aM  lo  4h*  ■okMtfy 
n«eda  at  the  air  lines  aatf  tba  ItMwUrt  ttf> 

ficultle*  of  the  raUroads.  A  M  Ux  on  a  ISO 
leather  bac  It  a  aalaa  curb  oa  one  group  of 
man  ul  acturera. 

M>  one  exoecu  to  do  away  with  tzctoa 
taaaa.  But  we  can  insist  that  they  really 
>H»lllHliiali  between  luxuries  and  necessities, 
•ad  that  they  do  not  deprive  the  Oovemment 
oJ  greater  revenue  by  unwisely  restricting 
/^^■l^tMi  Republican  leaders  In  Congress 
hav*  neocntsed  the  need  for  revUlon:  Mr. 
Truman  may  lose  some  popular  support  by 
refustng  to  accede. 


expatd 


Ef  ects  of  Basinf -Point  Decisioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  XLLDtOIS 

IN  THl  HOUSI  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVM 
TMesdaif.  June  14.  1949 

Mr  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
It-ave  tc  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcoks.  I  Include  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Effects  of  Basing-Point 
Deci5ion-  appearing  In  the  May  27  Issue 
of  Railroad  Data 

The  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision In  the  celebrated  Cement  case  is 
.M>  drastic  and  far  reaching  as  to  make 
It  clear  that  immediate  legislation  Is 
nocooiirr  if  »'e  are  to  prevent  a  complete 
^bmMmt  in  our  competitive  system  of 
bu<Uness 

The  article  follows: 
aft  acta  or  nAsmc-roitn  decibom — kab.  sxxc- 

mivK  SATS  craTAiLMXKT  or  T«AOmO   AKXAS 

WILL  SIBIOrSIT   OTBCT  BAILXOACa  AS  WXLL  AS 

acAirurAcnrazis 

If  Aaawtcain  industries  are  compelled  to 
adopt  untvsnaUy  an  t.  o.  b.  mill  system  or 
pricing  Ln  place  oT  delivered  prices  as  a  re- 
•ult  of  last  year's  decision  of  the  United 
8Ut«a  Supiwme  Court  in  outlawing  the 
basing  print  practice  of  the  cement  Industry. 
"the  free  movement  of  goods  wUl  be  severely 
and  the  volume  of  commerce 
ctir'.ailed"  In  the  United  States. 
Carpi,  vice  president.  trafBc.  of  the 
IPennsylTanla  Railroad,  declared  recently. 

In    an    addrcaa    before    the    PhiladelphU 
chapter  of  the  Aaaoclattoo  of  Interstate  Com- 
OomoUaatoo  Practitioners.  ICr.  Carpi 
tiMU  tills  ctBtaUmcnt  of  trading  areas 
Mart  a  moat  serious  effect  on   the 
1^  rallroMla  as  well  as  on  the  manuf  ac- 
iDdtisUlaa  tbraiselTes     He  said   the 
It  vaU  b*  "•mom  ImpalrmMC  of 
•caMUty  at  the  rattroad  likAua- 
IbaaMiae  of  I  a  decrease  In  the 
«t  MBUMrce,  but  more  dlracUy 
tbo  attonmt»n§  ol  baula  lo  the  market* 


fam  aqttlpaiant.  aod  buUding  supplies,  of 
uniform  delivered  prices  at  each  destmation. 
and  tbereby  permits  all  producers.  rs«ardleas 
•f  ioaatlnn.  to  cumpete  In  each  market. 

"HhidBr  this  methud."  the  Pennsylvania 
Ratlraad  exacuttve  continued,  "the  delivered 
priM  of  a  eoouDodity  u  determined  by  add- 
Inc  lo  tiM  baoe  prtee  at  each  basitig  point. 
tbo  flwltbt  eharg*  to  the  point  of  delivery. 
and  the  lowest  prtee  so  detarasined  becomes 
tbe  charge  to  the  buyer. 

Showing   the   merits   of   this  system,    Mr. 
Carp*  added    "It  la  evident  that  tbo 
point  prtcuig  systacn  permiu  any 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  ICASSACHUSLT'lS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Clinton  (Mass.)  Daily  Item  of  June 
13. 1949: 

"A  CXAVX  SrrTTATIOJf  CONraONTS  THX  WOKLD," 
SATS  CONGRXSSMAN  PHILBIN,  IN  DICHTINO 
COMMtJNIST  TACTICS  IN  THE  tmiTED  STATES 

Speaking  at  the  Franco-American  recep- 
tion to  Gov.  Paul  A.  Dever,  at  the  Leominster 
Municipal  Auditorium,  last  night.  Congress- 
man Philip  J.  Philbin,  of  this  town,  warned 
of  the  pending  crisis,  the  outcome  of  which 
he  stated  would  determine  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  free  American  way  of  life. 

Deploring  the  sinister  attacks  by  long- 
haired, brain-tied  doctrlnnalres  upon  the 
fundamental  make-up  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  our  parliamentary  institutions, 
Congressman  Philbin  asserted  that  only 
courageous,  unflinching,  honest,  and  far- 
sighted  public  servants  stanchly  supported 
by  a  determined  American  people  could  defi- 
nitely Insure  the  continuance  of  democratic 
government  and  the  basic  freedoms  asso- 
ciated with  It. 

"No  governor  has  had  more  difficult  tasks 
than  Governor  Devers,"  said  Congressman 
Philbin.  "He  is  beset  by  a  multitude  of 
complex  problems — financial,'  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic.  The  way  these  problems 
are  decided  will  affect  for  good  or  evil  the 
whole  future  course  of  State  government.  It 
is  fortunate.  Indeed,  that  he  brings  to  these 
tasks  such  outstanding  ability,  experience, 
and  coxirage.  In  the  vital  work  at  hand,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  every  citizen  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color,  or  partisan  at- 
tachment." 

Referring  to  the  current  international  out- 
look, the  Clinton  Congressman  warned  that 
the  situation  In  the  world,  as  a  whole  has 
greatly  deteriorated  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  and  still  continues  to  be  extremely  grave. 

"The  same  tactics  which  were  used  In 
scuttling  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
to  bring  about  an  orderly,  peaceful,  democra- 
tic world  are  now  being  used  in  Interna- 
tional conferences  to  check  every  possibility 
of  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  great 
problems  of  democracy  and  peace.  It  Is 
regrettable  but  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
Nation,  mindful  of  the  progress  and  alms  of 
the  world-wide  Communist  conspiracy, 
sbovld  malntntn  Its  armed  forces  In  a  state 
of  preparedness  snd  readiness  to  defend  the 
Nation  In  case  of  emergency  snd  to  imple* 
mrat  a  firm,  unyielding.  pro-American,  pro- 
drmoeratie  foreign  policy" 

Touching  on  domMtic  qutetlons,  CongrtM* 
man  Pmujiiw  depl'>red  the  trend  toward  so* 
ctaltxatlon  which  he  declared  Is  largely  re- 
•ponalble  for  present  recessionary  economle 
eondltlons  in  this  country  "There  are  some 
signs  that  our  great  American  business  ma- 
chine Is  threatening  to  stop  at  dead  center 
because  of  lack  of  confidence,  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future,  and  the  fear  of  oppressive 
taxation  which  if  continued  would  ruin  the 
traditional  profit  system  upon  which  the 
employment  and  prosperity  of  our  citizens 
so  largely  depends.  This  Nation  cannot  so- 
cialize Its  institutions  or  move  further  In 
that  direction  without  completely  destroy- 
ing the  confidence  and  Incentive  of  those 
who  have  heretofore  provided  the  spark  and 
motivating  force  of  our  unmatched  produc- 
tive enterprise.    Regimenutlon  of  our  busl- 
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nessmen.  our  professional  men  or  any  otter 
class  of  our  citizens  along  sociattstlc  IhMS 
la  not  only  a  violation  of  American  prlnclpi— 
but  would  be  destructive  of  our  buslncm 
prosperity  and  would  produce  widespread  un- 
employment and  an  ectsnomic  stalemate,"  he 


"It  is  high  time  for  vm  to  recogntae  that 
the  power  to  tax  Ls  Indeed  the  power  to  de- 
stroy, and  that  if  we  seek  to  put  greater 

burdens  upon  our  businessmen  and  working 
people  that  we  will  bring  down  upon  this  Na- 
tlrn  the  same  baneful  consequences  which 
have  followed  such  policies  In  other  coun- 
tries. As  we  fight  a4ialnst  communism,  as 
we  strive  for  a  forward-looking  progressive 
government  eagerly  aware  of  and  responsive 
to  the  social  needs  of  our  people,  let  us  make 
sure  that  above  all  we  preserve  and  main- 
tain the  fundamental  tenets  of  cur  political 
and  economic  system  which  have  kept  the 
spirit  of  freedom  alive  and  which  have  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  our  own  achievements 
and  our  contributions  to  the  whole  dvlUaKi 
world. " 

Congressman  Puu.bin  lauded  the  Franco- 
American  people  as  unexcelled  in  their  de- 
votion to  God  and  country  and  the  high  or- 
der of  their   patriotism   and   citizenship. 

"When  I  thbik  of  the  services  to  Anwrtca 
In  war  and  peace  at  the  Franco- Americans. 
I  am  virtually  at  a  loss  to  expreas  apprecia- 
tion for  their  flaagntfloent  oontrlhuCions.  Tbe 
American  people  are  profoundly  grateful  to 
yocr  God-feartng,  llberty-lovlng,  lnd\istrioua 
and  patriotic  group  who,  through  the  years, 
have  furnished  such  an  Inspiring  example 
of  constructive  citlaenshlp  and  unfailing 
loyalty  to  America  and  all  It  stands  for." 


Tbe  Fantastic  AikoM  Prajcct 


for  example,  wrlttnf  off  $36,000,000  fw 
"recreation." 

Sixth.  "Rescue"  150.000  acres  of  d«<ert 
tend  put  Into  cultivation  during  the  war, 
owned  by  fewer  than  500  men. 

Seventh.  Will  have  no  water  supply 
unless  it  takes  it  away  from  projects 
already  built  and  operating  that  can  re- 
pay every  dollar  of  their  costs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CAuroawiA 
Of  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPBZSENTATIVIB 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  attention  of  the  House  Is  Invited 
to  the  fantastic  central  Ariiona  project 
and  what  tt  means.  If  authorised,  to 
western  reclamation,  the  taxpayers,  and 
the  Nation  generally. 

The  central  Arizona  project,  if  author- 
bed: 

First  WUl  cost  more  than  a  billion 
dollars — more  than  the  coinblned  co.st  of 
TVA  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  project, 
aod  more  than  twice  the  coat  of  tbe 

Rdqufra  a  capital  Mbaldy  of 

at  lea.<it  1 1.750  per  acre,  or  $3W.000  per 
leo-acre  farm,  becaaae  the  Irrtgators 
cannot  repay  any  of  the  H00M9JK^  of 
capital  to  be  invested  tn  Irrtcatlon  worta. 

Tliifd.  Pump  water  Mi  faeC.  nearly 
twlM  the  height  of  Waahtaffton  Monu- 
ment, and  transport  It  a  dlatanoe  of  tlfi 
miles  (farther  than  from  New  York  to 
Washington)  to  crow  cotton,  com,  and 
other  crops  now  subsldixed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

Fourth.  Consume  energy  for  pumping 
In  sttch  quantities  that  over  2,000.000 
barrels  of  fuel  oU  per  year  must  be 
borned  to  replace  tt. 

Plfth.  Add  S400.000.000  to  the  power 
bUki  of  the  Oovemment'f  public  power 
customers,  to  provide  Just  part  of  the 
subsidy.   The  taxpayers  furnish  the  rest; 


latsm  aad  Eihicatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiNOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  J^jeaker.  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD  excerpts  from  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  at  the  Bradley 
University  alumni  banquet  in  Peoria,  111., 
on  June  11.  1949: 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
eommunism  and  education.  Bvery  time  we 
pick  up  a  newspaper  we  see  headlined  some 
new  investigatioa  of  communism.  We  see 
the  Inflltration  ot  communism  Into  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commiasion  and  other  fields 
of  scieniiflc  Investigation.  We  see  It  rear  Its 
ugly  head  Into  lahor-union  groups.  Into  our 
schools  and  our  churches,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Into  practicaiW  every  free  Institution 
naceasary  to  our  American  wav  of  life  Todiy 
our  American  educational  system  to  faced 
with  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  tn  our 
history.  StaUn  has  sent  an  *rmj  at  spies 
^■n4  awaits  to  cur  shores  to  establish  in  tbe 
TpiTt^if  af  our  children  the  philoeophy  ot  com- 
munism and  the  socialistic  way  of  life. 
Stalin  realizes  that  our  free  schools  are  the 
most  fertile  fields  for  furthering  his  plan 
for  the  overthrow  al  our  democratic  system 
at  Oovernment  and  cstablicbment  of  world 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  He  reallaes 
that  the  children  of  today  are  tbe  men  of 
tomorrow — that  if  he  can  govern  the  think- 
ing and  beliefs  of  our  children  now.  they  will. 
later  on,  help  him  realize  his  amhltions  for 
world  power. 

8o  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  fight  to 
keep  our  tree  achoolB  and  to  retain  oar 
democracy,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
eaamina  the  Soviet  school  system  as  It  is 
maintainMl  today.  How  does  the  Rusaiac 
school  system  differ  from  our  own  system? 
That  question  can  be  answered  simply.  In 
our  great  country,  we  teach  children  how 
to  tlitnk.  In  »i— la  tliey  teach  children 
what  to  think.  Ooa  of  th*  first  things  that 
CoflUBuniaM  dM  la  Wmmim  wten  tlMy  cam* 
to  power  mm  to  aaMili  th»  aslattng  •rbool 
•ysum.  Tbay  dsiibamtaif  feroka  aumn  col- 
lect etitraaee  standard*  aad  abolished  d«- 
gre«f  itka  the  bachelor  of  arts,  m»MUf  ut  arte. 
atMl  doctor  of  philovopby.  Universities  b0- 
«MM  elMBp  diploma  mtlis.  Any  peraoa.  rt- 
tarrtlaw  of  intclll«MMa  <jr  abtltty,  eoold 
graduate  If  ha  had  laarnsft  to  taka  orders 
from  tba  Kramlin  and  eovid  forget  tltare  waa 
such  a  tiling  as  indivldtial  chinking.  Why 
did  BuHlan  political  iaaders  do  this?  Be- 
catiae  they  Itnew  they  could  never  control  the 
public  mind  until  they  had  first  smashed  the 
school  sTstem  as  It  had  existed  After  the 
break-down  and  explosion  period  following 
tbe  Bevoiutlon.  they  rebuilt  tiie  school  sys- 
tem into  a  tremendous  machine  for  training 
rather  titan  education — to  teach  children 
what  to  th^nir,  not  how  to  think  Today,  a 
teacher  under  communism  never  has  free- 
dom,   academic,   or   otherwise.    He    teachaa 


only  what  the  government  teUa  him  to  and 

police  watch  to  see  tha.t  he  does. 

Now  Just  how  does  the  Kremlin  propoaa 
to  change  our  educational  systeni  to  cor- 
respond with  Its  own?  By  three  principal 
methods:  Plist.  by  treacherously  convarUai 
our  teachers  and  educators  to  believe  in 
communism  so  that  they  will  teach  their  stu- 
dents what  to  think  instead  at  ham  to 
think.  Secondly,  by  establishing  and  pro- 
moting Communist  or^anizattona  and  front 
groups  among  the  students  themee'.vca,  and 
la&Uy.  by  actually  setting  up  private  sdiools 
of  communism  where  only  Communist*  wUl 
be  allowed  as  Instructors,  and  where  only 
communism  will  be  taught. 

The  dangers  of  Communistic  domination 
at  tbe  American  educational  system  are  real 
and  close  at  hanc*.  We  here  tooigbt  must 
join  bands — as  teachera.  as  bVBlBlHnen,  as 
political  leaders,  and  as  everyday  American 
citizens — to  take  up  the  battle  against  this 
menace  which  seeks  to  destroy  us.  We  must 
nnt  know  the  facts  and  be  prepared  to  face 
the  facts.  We  most  be  prepared  to  faee 
accoaatiooa  of  "witch  hunting"  and  "Sad 
baiting."  Above  all  we  muat  remember  that 
whatever  we  do  we  must  always  keep  the 
Constltutk>n  of  the  United  States  in  one 
hand  and  common  sense  in  the  other.  Our 
object  mnst  be,  not  to  destroy  academic 
freedom,  but  to  stop  comtnuntem  before  it 
destroys  us.  The  Conmnunlsts  can  be  stopped 
under  oar  system  of  laws  and  must  be  stopped 
before  tt  is  too  late. 


Deserved  Recasakioa  Camca  to  Hoa.  Uka 
C  Krakel,  af  PemMylvaaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF  pnrwaTi.vASRa 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jnne  14,  1949 

Mr.  DAGUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  de.<;erved 

recognition  has  come  to  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
the  Honorable  Johw  C.  Kitnkil.  who  has 
just  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lawa 
from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
which  is  located  in  my  district. 

The  older  Members  of  this  House  have 
long  recognized  his  worth  as  a  legislator, 
but  it  ts  to  the  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  especially 
to  his  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania  that 
a  calm  and  somewhat  retiring  exterior 
has  come  to  conceal  a  keen  analytical 
mind  and  a  !>(tudlou8  approach  to  Uae 
problems  which  daily  confroot  us.  A 
farmer  by  inclination,  a  banker  by  pro- 
feaakm  and  a  lawyer  by  training  at 
Btrvard  Ldw  School,  Johji  Kvwul  hag 
a  multifaceted  expcrtencg  upoo  which  to 
draw  tn  the  dlseharfd  of  hU  kg IsUUira 
dudef .  Indeed,  hlf  reports  to  our  dd«- 
gatloD  on  pending  measures  are  perhapg 
as  brflliant  analyses  as  this  Bouse  wlO 
ever  be  permitted  to  hear. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  com- 
pelling considerations  which  have  rec- 
ommended him  for  this  signal  honor  he 
possesses  an  open-handed  generosity  and 
a  heart-warming  per.soaality  which  in- 
vite and  hold  the  esteem  m  which  he  is 
regarded  by  an  who  come  In  contact  with 
Mm  In  my  humble  opinion,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  In  honoring  Johh 
KuincxL  brings  honor  to  itself  as  well. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroaxi* 
IN  THI  HOUSX  OP  RKPRJESETTATTVBB 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  6  of  this  year.  Mr.  Wucht  Paticu*. 
of  Texas,  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RiooK».  a  draft  of  the  Economic  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1M9.  a  bill  designed  to  carry 
out  Ihe  objectives  of  the  Murray-Patman 
mil  Bi^ploynient  Act  of  1946  This  Is 
not  only  a  good  bill  but  the  most  impor- 
tant one  to  be  drafted  in  this  session. 

Cosponsors  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
are  Senator  MrtRAT.  of  Montana:  Sen- 
ator Sp.utKMAH.  of  Alabama.  Senator 
Trom.\s.  of  Utah:  Senator  McM.uioic.  of 
Connecticut:  Senator  Kucoitc.  of  West 
Virginia:  Senator  Kctauvki.  of  Tennes- 
see: Senator  HnrpHRrr.  of  Minnesota: 
and  Senator  Pxppu.  of  Florida. 

I  shall  introduce  this  bill  along  with 
Wkicht  Patmxn  si  the  House. 

I  am  for  this  bill  for  four  reasons: 

First.  It  will  promote  rt-gional  expan- 
sion In  our  great  underdeveloped  areas. 
Including  the  west  coast: 

Second.  It  will  provide  positive  and 
direct  assistance  to  small  buslne.vi  and 
AM  in  the  prevention  of  monopoly; 

Third.  It  will  eliminate  bottlenecks  tn 
our  Indiutrial  economy  which  are  hold- 
iDf  back  Industrial  production  and  em- 
Airmen  t,  and 

^nirth.  It  will  provide  for  the  ad- 
vance planning  of  public-works  projects 
•0  that  in  the  event  of  a  dowtuwlng  In 
Monomlc  activity,  th«  machinery  for 
proiridlng  )o6i  through  public-works 
projects  can  rapidly  be  set  In  motion. 

In  regard  to  the  first  poipt.  regional 
wpanaWw.  the  bill  pravtdta  that  an  OfBce 
of  Kagteoal  Economic  Development  shall 
be  created  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tertar  which  shall  (a>  assist  SUte  and 
regional  development  organizations. 
both  public  and  private,  in  making 
atudlea  of  the  needs  of  their  own  areas 
for  economic  development,  and  «b>  pro- 
ride  insurance  for  private  investment  in 
regional  development  organizations 
which  lend  money  to  private  business  for 
regional  expansion. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  expansion  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  must  be  stim- 
ulated. It  has  been  ertimated.  for  ex- 
ample, that  between  IMS  and  1955  the 
nonfarm  population  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  increase  by  nearly  20  percent.  The 
raidd  Increase  in  our  population,  com- 
bined with  the  displacement  of  farm 
workers  resulting  from  improvements  In 
agricultural  technology,  makes  it  abso- 
lutely essential  that  regional  expansion 
be  vigorously  promoted.  With  the  pas- 
of  this  bill  there  is  a  good  prospect 
tMi  vital  objective  will  be  accom- 
paMWQ. 

In  addition  to  promoting  regional  ex- 
pansion, the  bill  also  provides  direct 
means  of  assistance  to  small  business 
everywhere  in  the  country.  Speciflcally. 
It  provides  for  (a>  the  Insurance  of  loans 


by  private  binks  to  small  business:  (b) 
where  such  c  edit  assistance  is  not  avail- 
able, direct  oans  to  small  firms;  (c) 
technical  am  scientific  aid  to  small  busi- 
ness: and  (d>  continuous  investigations 
of  the  exten;  to  which  production  and 
investment.  Deluding  the  expansion  of 
small  busine^  s,  is  held  back  by  monopoly. 

Hardly  an:  one  disputes  the  facts  that 
small  compa  lies  are  unable  to  go  to  the 
capital  mark<  ts  for  their  funds:  that  they 
have  great  ( ifflculty  in  securing  long- 
term  credit;  md  that  even  on  the  short- 
term  loans  vhich  they  do  secure,  they 
have  to  pay  much  higher  interest  rates 
than  does  bi  i  business.  Scores  of  bills 
have  been  in  roduced  into  the  Congress 
over  the  pa.-^t  two  decades  designed  to 
provide  adeqjate  financial  aid  to  small 
business.  T  Lis  bill  would  at  long  last 
pro%ide  the  r  leans  of  accomplishing  that 
objective. 

Just  as  the  "e  is  general  agreement  that 
small  busine^  s  must  be  provided  with  fi- 
nancial assist  ance.  so  also  is  there  general 
agreement  tliat  small  business  must  re- 
ceive the  f  ru  ts  of  scientific  research  and 
development  Everyone  knows  that  the 
large  corporutlons  are  in  a  position  to 
avail  themse  ves  of  the  benefits  of  mod- 
em technoloi  y;  and  everyone  also  knows 
that  the  coi  tinuous  channeling  of  the 
benefits  of  nodem  scientific  research  to 
the  large  mei  ibers  of  our  Industrial  com- 
munity can  >nly  lead  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  small  business.  It  is  only  through 
governmenta  assistance,  such  as  that 
provided  In  t  lis  bill,  that  small  firms  can 
be  placed  or  anything  approaching  an 
equal  basis  ilth  big  builness  In  obtain- 
ing the  frulti  of  modern  technology. 

The  bill  w  11  also  help  small  business 
by  turning  t  le  spotlight  of  publicity  on 
these  action.i  and  practices  of  monopo. 
lies  which  hold  back  the  natural  growth 
of  our  econoi  ay.  This  spotlight  of  pub- 
licity should  not  only  serve  to  dissuade 
large  eorpoi  atloos  from  engaging  in 
anttoodal  p  aetices  which  they  might 
otherwise  ad  }pt.  but  in  addition  it  will 
provide  us  y  nth  a  continuous  fund  of 
knowledge  on  which  to  ba.se  permanent 
and  more  eff(  ctlve  legislation  designed  to 
deal  with  ;hls  critical  problem  of 
monopoly. 

The  bill  ali  o  provides  for  specific  ways 
and  means  o  eliminating  individual  and 
particular  b  )ttlenecks  that  have  held 
back  the  e.^  pansion  of  the  economy. 
Contrary  to  :ertain  comments  made  in 
the  press,  tliere  Is  nothing  vague  and 
ambiguous  onceming  this  provision  of 
the  bill.  Th(!  individual  bottlenecks  are 
spelled  out  ty  name:  specifically,  steel, 
freight  cars,  iron  ore — including  taco- 
nlte  ore — anl  Iron  ore  shipping  facili- 
ties: mangar.ese  and  chromite;  copper, 
lead,  and  zirc;  bauxite  and  aluminum: 
synthetic  liquid  fuels:  electric  power: 
fertilizers:  t  mber;  and  newsprint.  It 
Is  obvious  th  It  If  we  are  to  maintain  a 
high  level  o  production  and  employ- 
ment, the  tottlenecks  represented  in 
these  specific  fields  must  be  eliminated. 

In  order  to  step  up  the  output  in  these 
critical  areai  the  bill  provides  for  (a> 
accelerated  imortization  which  was  so 
successfully  i  sed  by  the  War  Production 
Board  durlni  World  War  II  as  a  means 


of  bringing  about  a  rapid  Increa.<;e  In 
private  investment;  tb>  the  use  of  the 
powers  granted  elsewhere  in  the  bill  for 
the  expansion  of  small  business  through 
credit,  research,  and  technical  service: 
(c)  the  purchase  abroad  and  stock  piling 
of  certain  of  these  strategic  materials; 
<d)  the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of 
Government  war  plants  to  be  leased  or 
sold  to  private  enterprise. 

After  all  of  these  steps  have  been  ex- 
hausted, the  bill  provides  as  a  means  of 
last  resort  that  in  Ihe  case  of  the  most 
critical  bottlenecks,  synthetic  liquid  fuel, 
steel,  freight  cars,  or  fertilizer,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  by  or  under  contract 
with  private  enterprise,  may  construct 
the  needed  plants  or  facilities  or  equip- 
ment, for  lease  or  sale  to  private  enter- 
prise. In  regard  to  this  last  step,  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  vigorously  opposed, 
I  want  to  stress,  first,  that  it  can  be  taken 
only  after  it  has  been  found  that  the 
needed  expansion  cannot  be  obtained 
any  other  way,  and,  second,  that  the 
plants  built  under  this  provision  by  the 
Government  must  be  leased  or  sold  to 
private  enterprise. 

Finally,  I  am  for  the  bill  because  It 
provides  for  advance  planning  of  public 
works.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
unemployment  in  this  country  Is  grow- 
ing. The  next  few  months  will  probably 
hold  the  answer  as  to  whether  unemploy- 
ment will  continue  to  rise  or  whether  It 
will  taper  off  at  Its  present  moderately 
low  :evel.H.  In  any  event,  however.  It  Is 
only  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  step  up  Its  ad- 
vance planning  in  this  critical  field. 
When,  as,  and  If  we  become  faced  with 
a  large  body  of  unemployed  workers,  we 
mu.^t  hiive  on  the  shelf  plans  and  blue- 
prints  fully  developed  for  the  Immediate 
Initiation  of  public  works.  Competent 
authorities  have  maintained  that  the  se- 
verity of  the  disastrous  depression  of 
1929-33  could  have  been  greatly  lessened 
If  a  comprehensive  public-works  program 
had  been  put  into  Immediate  operation 
as  soon  as  economic  activity  began  to 
move  downward.  It  is  only  common 
sense  that  we  do  not  again  repeat  this 
disastrous  mistake  of  failing  to  plan. 

In  summary,  the  bill  simply  recog- 
nizes the  compelling  necessity  of  promot- 
ing regional  expansion:  of  aiding  small 
business ;  of  eliminating  certain  specified 
bottlenecks  in  industry ;  and  of  planning 
for  the  possibility  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment, a  possibility  which  none  of  us 
wish  to  see. 

These  arc  the  basic  problems  which  the 
bill  recognizes  and  is  designed  to  meet. 
In  my  opinion  it  meets  them  adequately 
and  within  the  accepted  American  tra- 
dition of  free  private  enterprise.  The 
philosophy  of  this  bill  is  the  achievement 
of  a  desirable  and  indeed  necessary  eco- 
nomic and  social  objective  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  private  enterprise,  an  expan-  "^ 
sion  which  Is  to  be  stimulated  In  a  num- 
ber of  specified  and  particular  ways  by 
Indirect  Government  action.  This  is  a 
type  of  business-Government  relation- 
ship which  has  long  characterized  Amer- 
ican history  and  one  which  is  wholly  con- 
sistent with  our  democratic  traditions 
and  ideals. 
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Lefislation  for  Gold  Star  Wives  and 
Their  Giildren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter  sent 
to  me  by  the  Dallas  chapter  of  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America  concerning  the 
necessity  of  providing  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  help  them  care  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  It  has  been  my  sin- 
cere belief  since  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  entire  veteran  pro- 
gram that  those  who  gave  the  most  dur- 
ing the  war  are  receiving  the  least  now. 
Certainly  a  wife  who  lost  her  husband 
and  the  children  who  lost  their  fathers 
as  well  as  the  parents  who  gave  their  sons 
are  the  ones  who  are  suffering  the  great- 
est losses. 

These  persons  together  with  our  veter- 
ans who  have  been  injured  or  wounded 
during  their  military  service  should  re- 
ceive priority  and  first  consideration  from 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Congress  when  legislation  is  taken  up. 
The  letter  follows: 
OoLO  Stas  Wnrrs  or  Amcbica.  Iwc, 

Dallas.  Tex..  June  10,  1949. 
CouuTTTZt  OM  VrmuifS'  Attaibs, 
UnUed  Statet  Congreu, 
WoMhington,  D.  C. 
RoiroaASLf  ComaaMBtum :  rollowlng  World 
War  IZ,  and  tbs  CMsstlon  of  hostllltiM,  tbtrt 
has  been  p«sc«  for  th«  dvUUn  world.    Tta« 
battle  rsges  on  for  ths  Gold  Star  Wires  of 
America,  and  tha  chlldran  of  tiia  man  who 
dtad.    Our  trials  and  burdana   ixu:raaaa  by 
tha  day. 

If  you,  aa  Congraaaman,  could  by  soma  in- 
atrument  of  aelanca,  mora  talaacople  than 
televuion— look  Into  tha  homea  of  tha  wtvaa 
and  children  who  are  left  with  the  wounded 
and  the  dead,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  aee 
that  our  homes  are  thoae  In  which  tragedy 
dwells,  not  for  today— but  for  always. 

You  would  not  hesitate  to  use  all  speed 
In  legislating  on  those  matters  which  would 
relieve,  partially,  the  heavy  burden  that  la 
ours  now.  No  burden  or  responsibility  la 
greater  than  that  of  the  Gold  Star  Wives. 
We  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  our 
wounded  and  disabled,  as  only  the  wounded 
and  disabled,  and  their  wives  know  the 
heartaches  that  follow.  Those  who  have 
lingered,  and  then  died  have  suffered  too 
greatly.  Our  children  have  suffered  with 
their  fathers,  as  have  we. 

Today,  our  children  need  medical  care. 
We  have  nothing  to  provide  medical  care. 
Twenty-flve  dollars  monthly  wont  buy  food 
for  these  children  much  less  clothes,  and  pay 
the  rent.  Must  our  own  orphans  at  home 
suffer  so.  while  the  United  States  Congress 
pours  out  billions  to  Exirope,  and  our  voic* 
go  unheard? 

Congress  has  appropriated  mllliona  for  the 
GI  schooling  program. 

Congress  has  given  many  benefits  to  the 

veterans  who  came  home  without  castialty. 

The  veterans,  abled  and  disabled,  who  hava 

been  able  to  take  advantage  of  such  benefits 

are  getting  along. 

The  Gold  Star  Wives  who  have  children 
are  handicapped  In.  a  manner  Congress  haa 
not  yet  seen.  Let  ua  earnestly  call  your 
sincere  attention  to  the  fact  that  S75  plus 
$25  for  the  first  child,  and  SIS  additional 
child  Is  about  the  only  source  of  means  we 
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keep  alive.  Our  children  are  young.  Wa 
cannot  leave  them,  to  go  out  to  work.  If 
wa  did  leave  them,  the  expense  of  paying 
someone  to  give  them  decent  care  Is  more 
than  we  would  earn.  Therefore,  the  majority 
of  iis  are  m  the  same  poaition.  We,  as  a 
group,  are  most  of  the  time,  desperate,  aa  to 
how  we  shall  provide  for  our  chUdren  now, 
tomorrow  and  toniorrow. 

Congress  has  appropriated  billions  for  over- 
seas relief.  Most  of  our  cliildren  In  America, 
who  are  Americans  own  orphans  of  World 
War  n  need  badly,  food,  clothes  and  shelter. 
You  would  not  hesitate  to  give  us  adeq\iate 
pensions.  If  you  fully  realized  our  great  need. 
We,  as  Gold  Star  Wives  of  the  Dallas 
Chapter  do  so  respect  and  approve  of  our 
countrys  ruling  legislators,  but  there  are 
places  In  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
affected  to  put  across  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  Its  consistency. 

We  are  asking  for  that  which  we  feel  oiUy 
fair  to  those  who  have  given,  and  who  now 
should  receive  some  helpful  compensation  in 
return.  The  Gold  Star  Wives  cannot  con- 
tmue  to  meet  the  high  coat  of  living  with 
the  present  compensation  aUocated  to  her 
and  the  children.  There  Is  little  time  for  ua 
to  earn  more  to  supplement  our  pensions. 

The  wives  and  children  of  ovir  casualties 
of  World  War  11  should  be  more  thor- 
oughly covered  by  the  approval  of  the  bills 
now  m  Congress  which  will,  if  passed  im- 
mediately, come  to  our  relief.  We  ttierefore 
urge  you  to  pass  the  following  bills: 
H.  R. 1433. 

H.  R.  148.  for  the  education  of  the  widows 

and  children  of  men  who  died  m  service  or 

whose  death  resulted  from  service  disability. 

H.  R.  2747  and  3.  685.  Increased  compen- 

aation  for  children  and  wives, 

8.  1084.  for  a  charter  for  the  06Ui  tear 
Wives  of  America,  Ine. 

H.  R.  274«.  for  adjustment  of  sodal-secu- 
Tltj  laws. 

Tb«  Gold  Star  Wlvet  of  Dallas  eamsatly 
request  that  some  of  you  introduoe  a  bill 
Immedutaly  which  wtU  (rant  tha  wivaa  and 
eblldran  of  th«  deceased  atxd  the  disabled 
hospital  and  medical  care.  Zr  time  of  war, 
this  was  true.  Bow  sorely  w«  need  such  a 
benefit  at  thU  date.  WUl  you  give  this  your 
most  immediate  attention.  When  our  chil- 
dren are  111.  we  cannot  wait  to  take  them  to 
a  doctor.  When  we  have  taken  them,  we 
cannot  pay  the  bill.  Where  is  the  peace  our 
men  died  for? 

We  shall  appreciate  a  personal  reply  to  the 
Dallas  chapter.  The  wtvea  in  Texas  are  too 
far  away  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  you 
m  Congreaa.  Will  you  hear  our  plea  from 
across  the  miles  m  the  only  way  we  can 
present  our  cause — by  letter? 

Our  thanks  we  extend  to  you  all  few  your 
efforts  in  the  past.  Our  thanks  to  you.  we 
send  In  all  smcerity  for  yoxir  future  assist- 
ance. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
The  Gold  Star  Wives  of  Texas,  Dallas 
Chapter:  Lettie  R.  Andes.  Mildred 
C.  Eupay,  Mary  Ruth  Gray.  Lois 
Hals.  Ruth  Richard,  Alene  Niemann. 
Roberta  Schnitznls,  Wanda  Stone. 


Enlistment  of  Aliens  in  the  Regular  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  the  en- 
listments of  aliens  in  the  Regular  Army. 


In  this  action.  I  am  prompted  by  the 
views  and  reconunendations  of  high- 
ranking  Army  officers  and  other  military 
experts  who  see  an  urgent  need  at  this 
time  in  our  armed  forces  for  accom- 
plished llnqulsts  who  also  possess  special 
knowledge  of  the  history,  ethnology,  cus- 
toms, psychology,  geography,  and  politi- 
cal characteristics  and  peculiarities  not 
only  of  our  future  potential  allies  but 
also  our  potential  enemies. 

I  am  also  mindful  of  the  large  number 
of  former  Polish  Army  officers  and  per- 
sonnel who  fought  valiantly  for  the 
allied  cause  during  the  recent  war.  but 
are  now  unable  to  secure  admission  to 
the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
heroes  who  fought  bravely  and  gallantly 
against  our  enemies  have  close  relatives 
and  friends  in  this  country.  Other  na- 
tionalities who  assisted  us  and  fought 
for  our  cause  are  in  the  same  status. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  these  men 
could  enlist  in  our  Army  and  later  be- 
come eligible  for  American  citizenship. 
A  limit  is  placed  upon  the  number  which 
can  be  enlisted.  It  is  contemplated  of 
course  that  all  enlistees  will  be  scrlpu- 
lously  and  rigidly  screened  as  to  fitness 
and  loyalty. 


Golf  States  Marine  Rslieries  Commbsion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 
o» 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  raxAS 

ni  THI  HOU81  OF  nznMBEWTA'lTfM 

Monday.  Junt  13.  1949 

Ur.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMTe  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  tht 
Ricoto.  I  wlah  to  Include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Continuing  Confercnca 
Commltee  of  the  five  Oulf  States  exprasg- 
ing  its  appreciation  to  their  congressional 
delegatlotis  for  obtaining  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  66  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
This  law  gives  Federal  consent  to  tha 
Gulf  States  marine  fisheries  compact. 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  States 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been 
meeting  for  the  past  several  years  to  form  a 
compact  known  as  the  Gulf  Statea  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission;    and 

Whereaa  in  carder  that  such  compact  be 
given  legal  recognition,  it  was  first  necessary 
to  gam  consent  of  the  Federal  GovemmenS 
through  congressional  action;   and 

Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  42  in  the 
Congiets  of  the  United  States,  upon  Its  paa- 
sage,  became  Public  Law  66  granting  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  Congreaa  to  an  mter- 
state  compact  relating  to  the  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  coast  and 
creating  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Piahenea 
Commission;  and 

Whereaa  Public  Law  68  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  May 
19.  1949  thus  giving  the  Gulf  States  marine 
fisheries  compact  the  existence  for  wlilch 
the  several  Gulf  Statea  had  been  working: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Continuing  Conference 
Committee  of  the  Five  Gulf  Statea,  That  a 
resolution  be  prepared  expressing  the  deep 
appreciation  and  gratitude  of  said  commtt- 
tee  for  the  efforts  and  gxiidance  of  the  con- 
gressional delegations  of  the  five  Gulf  Statea, 
In  steennsr  to  a  successful  passage  Public  Law 
66  of  the  Blghty-flrat  Congreaa  oX  the  CiUted 
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A  J 
Attarnqf.  Dtpmrtmeni  of  C« 

Uom,   SUtm   of   AUbmmiM,    Acting 
Mt^Tttant'  CoaXfiiiUM  CommitU: 


U»-Aa«rk«a  litmiafkMflni 


Vm.  HOY  0  WOOCRIJFF 

n  TIB  MOUM  or  MmWWfTATIVM 

Mr  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Spemker.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Tomptons.  o(  the  edltorlai  staff  of 
the  HP»rst  newspaper*,  haa  wrliten  an 
out^aiidmg  article  entitled  "Un-Amer- 
tcaa  IritematJonali^m."  This  article 
■ecms  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  (act 
that  on  June  7.  91  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representauvea — 64  Democrats  and 
27  Republican'; — introduced  a  resolution 
vhereby  the  Congress  would  formally  de- 
clare that  world  foremment  Is  the 
fundamental  objective  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

To  me,  Mr  Speaker,  that  declaration  is 
tantamount  to  a  repudiation  of  the  oath 
which  every  Member  of  Congress  takes 
when  he  asstimes  his  seat  In  this  House. 
I  say  this  with  all  respect  to  the  purpose 
of  seeking  an  end  to  war  which  Impelled 
acme  ot  my  coUeagues  to  sponsor  this 
resolution. 

Mr  Speakar.  I  beg  my  oolkacues  not  to 
forget  that  ef«a  under  our  own  Coast! - 
tutk)o  of  a  Federal  Government,  condi- 
tions once  arose  which  brought  about 
the  most  fn^.tful  fractricklal  struggle 
of  which  there  is  any  record  on  the  paces 
of  history. 

If  the  Members  of  this  House  win  look 
back  to  volume  6  ol  kiM  report  to  the 
iDMBignUion  ComiiilBiiou  oHitled  "Dic- 
tionary of  Races  or  Peoptes."  presented 
by  Senator  Dillingham  on  D<»c«*mber  5. 
1910.  and  actually  read  that  book.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  wonder  what  on  earth  im- 
pelled them  to  .suppose  that  It  would  be 
possible  lo  e&tabii^  a  workable  form  of 
government  for  such  divergent  ra<xs  and 
peoples  other  than  an  all-powerful  and 
ruthless  dictatorship. 

There  is  actually  in  existence  today  a 
government  whwe  fundamental  purpose 
is  known  to  be  the  establishment  of  the 
stapremacy  of  it*  sfstcm  over  all  peoples 
of  the  earth.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  population  of  that 
country  \%  compoiied  of  183  dlfTfrmt  na- 
tionalities, speakmc  149  different  lan- 
fugges  or  dialects,  and  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  only  mgliifgln  itself 
ia  power  by  the  asaraka  of  a  ruthless 
dictatorship,  which  Is  oiteriy  unthink- 
able to  p«>opie  who  believe  In  popular 
aelf-fov»'rnmt'nt. 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  single  one  of  the 
tponsort  of  the  resolution  which  I  am 


Into  the  Soviet 
a  dictatorship 
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would  venture  to  suggest 


that  the  United  States  seek  admission 


Union.  But.  kigicaUy.  as 
is  the  only  system  which 
could  control  t^ie  hetercweneougBBMB  of 
people  scattered  throughout  ttw  vorld. 
that  Is  the  portion  tn  which  they  find 
thenaahrea. 

Mr.  Speakei.  I  say  to  my  coUeagues 
that  there  is  ru  i  way  to  simplify  the  prob- 
lem of  malntiininR  peau;e  oU»er  than 
throuKh  the  d«  velopment  of  a  moral  code 
in  the  mtnd.^  itf  every  man  and  woman 
that  war  is  atsolutely  unjustifiable,  ex- 
cept In  defeiw  of  lh«lr  own  country  and 
thHr  own  pto  >le 

Mr.  fpMlM  .  under  uaaiitBMai  eOB- 
Mtit.  I  innrrt  Mr.  Toi&pkinM'  article  in 
,ui\  hope  that  ••vrry  oot  of 
HU  riod  it  (ruin  an  Oto>a0- 
Uvt  point  of  ilaw! 

VM'SMMi   4N    tirT»«W*VieilAi>»M 

(k)  k.  r.  TuMifAias) 

TH*  steaittoir  ^rawiiag  movMueni  to  d*ns- 
Uaaalioi  tb«  Mnii«i  hum*  and  u>  aub* 
■Hige  Ha  auveri-icuiy  aitU  Uwicpead«ttc«  in 
a  vliianary  b«tt  preaaUry  wurtd  govemmtnt 
baa  grown  talo  aa  alarming  portant. 

It  was  point*  I  out  ia  thcaa  eolumna  •ome 
iiiti  ago  that  tba  Icglaiaturca  of  31  Stataa 
had  farored  rwoJutlona  to  rwpcal  tb«  Dec- 
laration of  Ir    (  pendence. 

On  June  8  ttas  Christian  Century — an  un- 
deoommatiooai  religious  periodical — pre- 
sent d  a(>proYti:  gly  as  tu  leading  editorial  a 
aummary  ol  tba  State  attitudes. 

It  noted  IbMl  ttw  Tenneasee  Le^laiature 
bad  authcrtBMI  the  election  H  delegates  to 
an  intematlonil  convention,  to  be  held  at 
aaorva  next  ye  ir.  to  write  a  constitution  for 
a  federal  world  state. 

The  aditarlal  raportcd  tiiat  the  le^siatures 
o^  six  State* — (aliromla.  Connecticut.  Plor- 
kla.  Maine.  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina — 
have  approved  \\i\  Identical  reaolution  which 
calls  (or  a  constitutloQai  coovaitSon  in  tills 
country  to  atm  nd  the  Federal  Oonstltution 
to  erpcdite  an^  Insure  the  participation  of 
tbe  United  Stales  in  a  world  federal  gowm- 
ment.  open  to  (il  nations. 

Approval  oX  tlM  resolution  by  sa  States 
would  compel  i/ongrcss  to  call  such  a  con- 
vention. 

Tbat  this  ma  r  happen  soon  la  Indicated  by 
two  drcumstiitjc'es. 

Pirst.  ttie  T^nm*  by  tlM  Christian  Cen- 
tury ahona  th.ii  14  lagtelatana,  besides  those 
already  memtoiied.  ba«a  aaopted.  in  the  so- 
called  Humba  reaoluttoD,  a  general  ap- 
proval of  the  htea  of  wx>rld  goTemmrnt. 

Tbeae  are  th4  Legislatures  of  Alabama.  Ar- 
Irsnaai.  GaorgU..  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Misiourl.  New  Hampshire.  Ofcia- 
lioma.  Oregon.  Abode  Islaod.  (7tah.  Virginia, 
and  Wa&hingto  \. 

Furttacrmurc,  proposals  for  popular  refer- 
eodums  lor  a>  againat  American  entrance 
into  a  world  go  remment  are  peiullng  in  New 
York.  PaniMiylf  mta.  and  Wtooonsln,  as  well 
as  in  Maryland  and  Oklahoma. 

Thus  ao  lagi  Istllies  out  of  the  necessary 
33  have  bean  t  iducad  to  put  themselves  on 
rseocd.  and  3  (  thcrs  may  soon  do  likewise. 

Oveond.  acttca  (aTortng  world  goremment 
has  been  sudde  dly  instituted  in  Congress  It- 
self t>y  a  Mpar  tsaa  ooalition. 

The  congress  onal  action  occxured  on  June 
7.  when  91  Menbers  ot  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entauvca— •«  Drmoermts  and  37  Republi- 
eans — Introducid  a  resolution  whereby  Con- 
grees  would  for  nally  declare  that  world  gov- 
ernment Is  tbi  fxwdanMntai  objeettva  of 
American  foreij  n  policy. 

Tu  sccotnpiis  I  this  objaettve.  this  country 
Would  pled^  l<|wir  and  Ita  resources  to  sup- 
port and  strenitti^n  the  Cnitad  Nations  and 
to  seek  its  devi  lopment  into  a  world  feder- 
ation open  to  a  i  natlone. 


Mo  Coogrewmaa  could  vote  tnteUlgently 

or  patriotically  on  ti>aC  singular  proposition 
without  thoughtfully  considering  what  the 
United  Nations  Is  now.  and  what  kind  of 
world  government  It  wotild  provide. 

Nonetheless,  the  development  tn  Congress 
la  slgnlflcantJy  disturbing,  because  Its  par- 
ilclpanU  Include  a  majority  d  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Commlttes  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Bcnutlves.  which  in  itself  seems  to  show 
that  the  world  government  resolution  will  be 
rep«irted  almiot  automatically  to  the  House 
with  a  recmmeiidatlon  that  It  be  adopted. 

Thus,  before  the  Amerlcsn  people  have  any 
opportunity  whatsoever  to  express  their 
American  sentiment,  half  of  their  Congress 
anfl  nearly  half  'A  their  leglsJatures  may  be 
aeounlttad  to  sigiiittg  sway  their  national 
(resduoi  and  invouiiitf  thetn  iosxtricsbly  in 
s  supernatlunal  tiiUiiKlsiasnt. 

Obviously,  111  s  wurld  guvsrflflMflt  this 
country  wi  uld  be  •ubtnerfled  by  any  pun  of 
rspf MsnMMlaM  tkal  eeukf  be  devleed. 

It  Is  ■fgiBiH  to  brtiig  mta  the  arganiaa' 
Han  ell  ef  ma  M  asuons  m  tns  ssrth. 

IT  sash  nttlea  Has  oiis  v<is,  ss  In  tbe 
Uuitsd  Nstioria.  ths  ve«e  el  Ike  UalieO  Ouies 
wui  bs  squAl  only  lo  Ike  fo«e  o(  Siaai.  while 
ths  Brmsh  kinpus  wiU  bavs  five  or  more 
voles  and  Soviet  Ruksla  and  Its  satslUtes 
will  control  a  larger  number. 

There  would  be  a  constant  danger,  if  not 
an  absolute  certainty,  that  we  would  sit  In- 
osesantly  as  a  defeated  minority. 

If  a  plan  of  proportional  representation 
be  accepted — one  baaed  upon  populations — 
world  goTOTunent  would  be  docujiatcd  by 
the  vast  populations  of  Asia,  probably  In 
coalition  with  Russia. 

Our  only  safeguard  would  t>e  in  a  voting 
system  based  upon  national  contributions; 
and  other  countries  would  never  assent  to 
that,  as  it  would  mean  what  they  call  "Amer- 
ican imperialism." 

Kven  at  present,  through  the  medium  of 
the  United  Nstions.  we  are  alx:)ut  to  lose 
control  of  our  commerce,  and  t>e  compelled 
to  degrade  our  standards  of  living,  by  such 
devices  as  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
scheme,  the  International  Wheat  Treaty  and 
the  International  Trade  Organization. 

Otiier  United  Nations  proposals  would 
nullify  our  inunigration  restrictions,  would 
alter  the  character  of  our  citizenship,  and 
would  abrogate  our  labor  laws. 

We  are  already  financing  socialism  atMroad 
tlirough  the  Marshall  plan,  and  are  presum- 
ably undertaking  to  flnanoe  all  the  backward 
and  pauper  areas  in  tiM  world  under  Preal- 
dent  Truman's  bold  new  program — point  four 
of  the  propobais  in  ills  Inaugural  Message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

As  to  point  four  on  Jtme  2.  tn  response  to 
an  invitation  from  the  New  Deal.  Mr.  Trygve 
Lie.  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
sutunltted  to  the  EcoDomlc  and  Social  Coun- 
cil St  LAke  Success  a  report  of  328  pages  by 
which  the  United  Nations  proposes  to  expend 
«85,»43.383  in  2  years. 

Many  projects  are  to  Im  surveyed  on  a 
quota  basis. 

^n  some  cases,  it  is  lielieved."  the  Hew 
Tork  Times  said,  "the  United  States,  as  prime 
mover  of  the  whole  Idea  and  as  the  country 
with  the  most  money  and  technical  reeouroea. 
would  psy  the  bulk  of  the  initial  costs  " 

Bghty-flve  mHlion  dollars  Is  only  tiie  pre- 
liminary expense  of  the  Truman  program 
which  apparently  tiie  United  Natioaa  Is  to 
direct. 

Who  tiien.  will  pay  the  bulk  of  the  vastly 
greater  subsequent  costs,  which  will  be  num- 
bered in  lUllians  of  dollars? 

The  United  States,  of  coarse. 

"nieee  are  facts  which  sliould  be  presented 
to  the  American  people  in  any  honest  dls- 
euaslOB  of  world  fdvernment  as  s  putative 
means  ot  prcmotuif  wi^vld  peace. 

We  are  getting  a  taste  of  it.  Do  we  want 
the  wtiole  menut 
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A  Good  Neighbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  li.  1949 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
western  New  York  the  name  Al  Slgl  la  a 
hoaiehold  word.  In  print  and  on  the  air 
this  capable  but  modest  servant  of  hu- 
manity ha.4  devoted  himself  for  yean  to 
helping  other«i 

Men  and  women  of  all  walks  of  life 
rtMpond  whoiahgartedly  to  his  siigips* 
tlon  of  Aid  for  an  unfortunate,  Mis  ac- 
livillM  are  an  varisd  a«  the  weathtr. 

m  th«  RoehaeMr  area  a  family  had  it« 
posieistofM  wiped  out  In  a  Are,  ly 
nightfall  the  family  wan  rehabilitated 
after  he  had  told  the  neighbors  about 
what  happened. 

A  woman  planned  happily  for  the 
coming  of  a  baby.  Three  arrived.  The 
good  mothers  of  the  Rochester  area  made 
provision  for  the  unexpected  arrivals. 

Someone  poisoned  a  dog  belonging  to 
a  very  sick  boy.  and  the  lad  promptly 
went  Into  a  physical  tailspln.  Al's 
neighbors  provided  10  dogs  for  that  lad. 
including  a  pedigreed  collie. 

A  doctor  said  a  little  girl  In  a  nearby 
village  would  not  live  long  beyond  her 
ninth  birthday.  The  neighbors,  by  ex- 
act count,  1.702  of  them,  representing 
many  sections  of  the  Eastern  States,  gave 
that  child  a  worth-while  birthday.  She 
has  lived  through  her  tenth  birthday 
and  is  locking  forward  to  many  more 
of  them. 

More  than  300  crippled  Rochester  area 
residents  htve  the  comfort  of  wheel 
chairs  through  his  cooperation.  Those 
able  to  buy  them,  and  no  longer  need- 
ing them,  at  his  earnest  solicitation, 
turned  them  over  to  those  unable  to  buy 
them. 

Way  back  in  1937  he  started  a  volun- 
teer blood  bank  to  serve  Rochester  and 
many  other  places.  This  imique  group 
served  with  marked  success  for  a  decade, 
providing  a  pattern  for  other  places  and 
finally  flowered  into  the  present  out- 
standing Red  Cross  activity. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  bring  the 
plight  of  children  afflicted  with  cerebral 
palsy  Into  the  spotlight  of  public  atten- 
tion. Prom  that  beginning  a  movement 
developed  which  is  spreading  through- 
out the  country 

In  recent  months  he  has  brought  hope 
to  the  many  sufferers  from  "multiple 
sclerosis"  in  the  Rochester  area.  Con- 
gress. United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  private  groups  are  enlisted  in 
tha*  caiise. 

Throughoo'  the  years.  Al  Sigl  has  en- 
deared himself  to  coimtless  thousands 
by  his  many  contributions  to  the  friend- 
less the  needy,  the  ill.  and  anyone  who 
has  needed  help. 

Recently  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  at  their  Western  I>is- 
trict  Council.  Department  of  New  York 
Convention,  honored  Al  Sigl  through  the 
award  of  a  brooxe  plaque  annually  pre- 


sented to  the  citizen  of  the  community 
who  best  exemplifies  the  designation  "A 
Good  Neighbor." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Hyman  T. 
Maa.'s,  honorary  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention committee  and  commander  of 
David  J.  Kauffman  Post.  No.  41,  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  short, 
simple,  but  powerfully  eloquent,  re- 
sponse which  Al  Sigl  made  in  acknowl- 
edging this  gift. 

The  high  quality  of  American  citizen- 
ship exemplified  by  his  words,  and  the 
deep  significance  of  the  fundamental 
truths  he  upeaks  merit  reading  and  re- 
reading by  those  who.  through  public 
activities  or  private  pursuits,  are  sin- 
cerpty  Ni>ekln«  to  build  a  better  ccntntry 
and  a  biKter  world.  Tha  community 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  reprns^ni  U 
richtr  bMauie  of  the  life  of  Ai  ^ivt, 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlH,  hu 
iittrring  werd«  arc  ineludod; 

Mr  Ooaamander,  dielrlat  e«cefs  of  Jsw. 
Isb  Wsr  Vetsruns,  Mr  Msyor,  isdlss,  and 
fsntlsrosn.  tbsrs  are  tbrss  phssss  in  ths 
llfs  of  every  American  of  today  which  ws 
all  roust  rscognias  snd  rsspsct  but  which, 
essentially,  are  nons  of  our  business.  They 
are  hU  religious  views.  hU  fsmUy  life,  and 
his  political  opinions.  Add  to  them  hU  racial 
origin.  The  one  feature  of  his  life  in  any 
community  with  which  we  all  are  entitled 
to  concern  ourselves  is  his  type  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

Tou  have  gathered  here  tonight  and  paid 
me  an  Impressive  honor — an  honor  person- 
ally undeserved — but  accepted  with  humble 
wholeheartedness  because  of  what  it  rep- 
resents. 

It  has  been  my  proud  pleasure.  doT»-n 
through  the  years,  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
a  vast  number  of  average  rtm-of-the-mlll. 
ordinary  residents  al  this  area,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  plaque,  to  me.  Is  that  I 
am  prlvUeged  to  accept  it  in  their  liehalf 
because,  after  all.  they  represent  what  I 
regard  as  the  highest  type  of  Americans. 

Perhaps  I  am  queer.  Many  of  you  cheer- 
fully wlU  sut>scribe  to  ttiat.  But  I  dont 
like  to  think  of  men  like  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  the  days  of  his  glory  in  the  White  House. 
I  like  to  think  of  him  as  the  humble  grocery 
cierk  in  Springfield,  111.,  eager  to  do  bis 
little  bit  to  malce  life  easier  for  someone 
else.  He  buUt.  by  these  little,  fine  acts,  a 
sterling  character  which  was  to  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  the  dark  days  which  followed 
I  like  to  think  tbat  Lincoln  never  even 
dreamed  of  what  the  years  would  bring  to 
him  in  the  wny  of  lionor  and  glory. 

I  like  to  think,  in  our  own  area,  not  of  the 
men  and  women  upon  whom  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  has  focused,  but  rather  of  those 
quiet,  unasstiming  men  and  women  upon 
whom  the  spotlight  never  shines.  It's  true 
we  need  a  bit  of  clear  Tlsi<Hi  to  evaluate  lives 
like  these  in  terms  of  community  life.  Again 
it's  been  my  privUege  through  the  years  to 
view  the  deeds  of  some  of  these  average  men 
and  women.  I've  seen  them  rise  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  at  great  personal  disccnnfort.  to 
go  to  a  hospital,  go  give  a  blood  transfusion 
few  someone  whose  name  they  didnt  even 
know,  rxe  seen  them  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  depression,  go  to  their  own  meager 
store — and  ail  stores  were  meager  in  those 
days — and  take  all  they  could  spare  for  some- 
one l?ss  fortunate. 

I  cotild  devote  hours  to  cite  you  similar 
Instances,  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
this,  there  never  was  sny  question  of  racial 
discrtmtnatton  or  color  then.  It  was  just  a 
case  of  needing  the  hdidDg  hand  and  theirs 
was  Indeed  the  helping  hsnd.  This  is  the 
American  way.  None  of  us  can  go  It  alone. 
All  of  us  need  that  helping  hand.    It  may 


be  nothing  more  than  a  clieering  word,  but 
the  Influence  we  all  sxert  on  the  lives  of 
others  is  astounding.  It  has  been  so  from 
the  days  of  the  foundation  of  the  Repul>iic. 
Men  and  woasea  both  sacrificed  then.  Just 
ss  men  and  vooaen  sacrifice  their  comfort 
and  convenienoe  Bov.  Wiiat  we  havt  today 
we  owe.  in  a  large  measure,  to  that  spirit  of 
neighboriiness  which  lias  prevailed  since  ths 
beginning  al  these  United  States.  What  ths 
future  will  bring  to  us  depends  on  how  ws 
can  foster  tiiat  spirit  to  even  greater  possl- 
bUitles. 

It  has  indeed  been  worth  while  to  help  de- 
velop this  American  spirit  of  neigh borlinsss. 
Pcrhsps  you  srs  ths  best  exemplars  of  that 
American  spirit  tonight.  You  have  honored 
one  of  t>utch  aooestry,  of  a  religious  bsllef 
other  thnn  ynuf  own  snd.  by  sn  dnine,  hsvs 
mads  him  s  vsry  hsppy  msn.  eager  f'»r  the 
apfNtftuaity  ta  eaouaue  to  be  ef  servi'  •  in 
wJa  Iruty  AoMrlias  vey. 


Wlia  II  HoMInf  Up  UftitaHve  ArUaa  at 
the  Haovtr  CemmUiion  Recemmsnda- 
Hoai.tadWby? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  li,  1949 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
steadily  growing  demands  on  the  part  of 
taxpayers  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Iowa  for  action  on  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations. 

They  are  demanding,  and  rightly  so. 
that  waste,  inefficiency,  and  duplication 
in  the  Federal  Government  be  ended 
now.  The  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations point  the  way  to  an  end  to  at 
least  some  of  these  evils,  and  the  people 
are  unable  to  comprehend  why  President 
Truman  and  his  administration  leaders 
in  Congress  have  failed  to  bring  about 
full  consideration  of  the  Commission's 
proposed  reforms  and  econtsmics  with 
promised  savings  of  htmdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  people  of 
Iowa  or  any  other  State  should  be  im- 
pressed with  President  Truman's  plea 
for  higher  taxes  until  at  least  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  tax  measures 
originate,  has  given  full  consideration  to 
the  specific  means  by  which  economies 
can  be  eflfected. 

Failure  to  launch  action  on  the  Hoover 
Commission  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions— action  that  should  have  started 
many  weeks  ago — rests  squarely  upon 
the  Democratic  majority  which  holds  the 
whip  hand  in  this  Congress.  There  can 
be  no  shifting  of  this  responsibility 

Typical  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
on  this  subject  is  the  following  from  a 
fine  group  of  women,  speaking  out  as 
members  of  their  church  society: 

JajrEsvTU.c.  Iowa,  June  3.  1949. 
The  Honorxtrie  H.  R  Gaoas, 

■foKje  of  ttepresmtuttpea  Oglee  BuOdimg. 
WmshimfUm,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dkab  Ma  Gwms:  We.  as  members  at 
the  Wosnan's  Society  cf  Christian  Oenrtce  and 
of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Janesrllie.  Iowa. 
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•tron^T  betirv*  tlMt  oar  I^Hlval  Oowm- 
ment  should  b*  1e«i  WMtcrol  and  marc  et- 
fktent.  We  wtsb  to  urgr  you  to  vork  (or  Im- 
mediate aiid  (avorabl«  .trtion  on  the  Hoovar 
OkaniniaMon  a  reca(nm«DdatiuDS. 
V«rf  tmly  four*. 

V«mon  StrTblef .  CbaOmaa.  Clirte- 
tlan  SocUi  Belatjons  and  Local 
Church  ActlTitiea:  lira.  Paul  Aamua: 
Mn  Kdwin  Vo«»ber|r:  lira  WUltam 
Johnaon:  Mra  Harold  Warnn-.  Mra  H, 
V  Banniater.  I«r»  r  R  Decker.  Mra. 
r.  L.  VanderVeer:  Mrs.  Amanda  Hut- 
toe:  Mra.  B  B.  Sborea:  Mra.  C.  K.  Kyle; 
Mra.  Cltffcvd  Boomer;  Arlcne  B.  Warm: 
Mrs.  Ma*  McMurray-.  Mra.  Vernon 
Stribley;  Sai.rira  Strtbley:  Mary  81«- 
tam;  Anna  Brysn.  Mra  CiAsper  Koepke; 
Mia.  Glen  6bere:  Mra  Plo>-d  Oeors*; 
Mra.  Myron  RobrabaelMr.  Mra.  Olen 
Winner:  Mra.  John  Rvntzlnfrer:  Mra. 
Paul  V  Clementc:  Mra.  B.  K  Bannla- 
ter;  Mra.  r  H  1er-og 


D«M  tW  Farm  Eurcaa  RcprcMot  tkt 
FaflBcr? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or  CAUVouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  mjr  remarks.  I 
include  therein  the  fclloming  letter  which 

speaks  for  itself : 

Juki  11.  1940. 
Bon   Caen.  P  WHrrs. 

Uouae  of  MfpresentAtivrs. 

Wm*filn0ton,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Dimia— imw  WHTrm:  Proceedings  at 
txmrd  of  tflnetora  of  the  Oran'-c  Cove  Cham- 
ber of  Onna— n  i  In  regular  aaaalon  Juiie  0. 
1M0.  branded  the  statement  recenUy  made 
by  a  so-e«Ued  repreaeuutlv*  at  the  leadcr- 
ahlp  ot  the  Cfcliiorala  Farm  Bureau  that 
the  memberatklp  of  the  Farm  Bureau  favored 
the  elimination  of  funds  for  the  power  fa- 
tniltM  of  thp  Central  Valley  project  aa  an 
ootnicoufl  mlartpreaentatton  of  facta. 

The  >UIy  statement  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  Farm  Bureau  thinks  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  lacks  the  ahUity  to 
prcaa  mors  than  one  piuue  of  the  project  at 
a  time,  la  doubly  alliy  when  it  is  common 
kaofvledte  that  the  power  pba—  la  easentmi 
to  flaanee  the  trrigatloii  jttmm.  Bach  fttmry 
claim  is  &n  Insult  to  the  tiitelllcence  of  the 
PY*iiih»>«  at  the  Senate  committee. 
Very  truly  youia. 
OaaawK  Govs  CMaM—  or  Oommi 

Bj    DvANt  Mossa.  Sccretarf. 


Tke  Acate  fitti  for  Hoiuisf  in  Los 
Aafclcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAurcjaxi* 
Of  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVU 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkccio.  I  wish  to  Include  the  follouing 
resolution    which    was    passed    by    the 


County  of  Los  ^nseles  Board  of  Super- 
visors on  June  1.  1949: 

Reat)lutlon  In  re  housing  conditions  In  the 
county  of  Los  Anceles.  calling  attenUon  of 
Waahlngton  Re|>r«*enUtivea  to  acute  need 
cif  addiuonai  fatcUltlca 


lari  V 


•«fr* 


delinquency  —which 


Whereaj  Loa 
unprecedented 
cent  years;  and 

Whereas  a 
residents  are  mei 
the  armed  forces 

Whereas  the 
that  resulted 
resulu  such  as 
nile 

heavy    financial 
and 

Whereas   the 
greatly  agfraTate|3 
ways  and  the  e 
for  courthouse 

Whereas  after 
needs    leglaUUoo 
Waahlngton 
housing  shortage 
the  low 

Besofrcd,  Thai 
call  attention  of 
tives  to  the  acut« 
faclllUes  and 
aaslstsnce  wUl  be 
particlarly  with 
on  the  lowest 


Aogttlea  has  experienced  an 
gtJwXh  in  population  in  rc- 


proportlon   of   the   new 
who  have  seen  service  in 
if  their  country,  and 

,vated  housing  condition 

taraught  about  many  bad 

trouble  and  )uve- 

in    tiun    place   a 

surcen    on    the   Uxpayers; 


si;e8 


looling 


economic  levels 


<ur 


TfTtsa 


]  touslng    shortage    Is    being 

by  the  building  of  free- 

nsjon  of  the  civic  center 

and 

4xhaustive  stiidy  of  housing 

baa    been    introduced    in 

toward    relieving    the 

particularly  for  those  in 

:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

the   board   of   supervisors 

Washington  Representa- 

need  of  additional  bousing 

the  hope  that  Federal 

made  available  for  families, 

children  whose  families  are 

levels. 


tci  momlc 


ViUaiMTa  Collef  e  CoBmencemeBt  Address 
by  Hon.  James  P.  McGrancry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  f^AT  McCARRAN 


IN  THI  SENATE 


Oranery.  Judge 
triet  Court  for 


In   reading  it 
dent.  I  now  a&l 


or    WIN' ADA 


OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 


Wednesday.  Juhe  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursdity.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  McCARJlAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
hold  In  my  hard  the  text  of  an  address 
delivered  by  th^  Honorable  James  P.  Mc- 
of  the  United  States  Dls- 
the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  4pon  the  occasion  of  the 
graduation  ceremonies  of  the  class  of 
1M0  at  Villancva  College. 

I  am  very  ha  jpy  to  inform  the  Senate 
that,  as  a  part  of  those  ceremonies,  the 
honorary  degne  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
conferred  upon  Judge  McGranery. 

Many  Senators.  I  know.  numt)er  Judge 
McGranery  among  their  persoual  friends. 
The  address  which  Judge  McGranery  de- 
livered to  the  i  raduating  class  at  Villa- 
he  finest  commencement 
have  ever  read,  and  I 


nova  is  one  of 
day  addre^es 
think  many  S^ators  will  be  Interested 


Accordingly.  Mr.  Presl- 
unanimous  consent  that 

the  text  of  tliii  address  may  be  printed 

In  the  Appenctx  of  the  Congbbssionai. 

RxcoiD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 

as  follows: 

Very    fUvareai  I 
Bcverend  Fathei 
faculty,   parents 

members  uf  the  (^ua  of  1049:  The  agea  of  man 
have  l^eeu  described  in  varyUig  phrases — 
but  If  this  era  In  iwhtch  we  live  Is  to  be  viewed 
at  all  In  perspective  by  succe«<llng  eras.  If 
there  are  to  be  fi  iturs  eraa  of  the  world,  then 


Father    Provincial.    Very 
Prefildent.  members  of  the 
friends   of    VUianova. 


our  time  will  be  known  as  the  heroic  age  of 
man — the  century  of  heroism. 

The  world  of  tomorrow  wUl  be  built  not 
by  the  oomnaoo  man— but  by  the  man  vali- 
ant for  truth.  Not  little  men— but  men 
great  in  their  eternal  dignity— will  mold  the 
coming  days.  For  they  will  be  noen  exer- 
cising calm  dominion  over  their  own  hu- 
manity and  ever  conscious  that  In  possess- 
ing patience,  they  wUl  have:  Justice.  In- 
capable of  revenge;  charity,  incapable  of 
hate;  and  meekness,  Incapable  of  anger. 

As  I  greet  you.  the  members  of  the  class 
of  ll>4».  I  must  speak  of  my  deep  gratitude 
for  the  prlvUege  of  addressing  ycu  on  this 
day  of  dedication.  You  know  well  that  1 
come  not  as  a  prophet,  nor  as  a  sage,  but 
rather,  aa  a  comrade  separated  from  you 
only  by  the  years  and  closely  imited  l>y  shared 
experiences.  LUte  many  of  you  I  fought  in 
the  armed  services  of  my  coimtry  during 
a  world  conflict;  and  lUce  you  I  later  re- 
turned and  resumed  my  studies  to  prepare 
for  a  peacetime  career.  Like  jou,  I  ponder 
the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

Today,  standing  in  the  sliadow  of  the 
spires  of  VUianova,  I  can  sense  your  feelings, 
your  hopes,  and  even  the  questions  that  con- 
front you. 

I  might  well  ray,  as  did  the  Hgyptlan  scribe 
who  wrote  more  than  2,000  years  before  the 
coming  of  Christ: 

•"Would  I  had  phrases  that  are  not  known, 
utterances  that  are  strange,  a  new  language 
that  hath  not  been  used,  free  from  repeti- 
tion." 

Tet  I  am  thankful  that  you  and  I  share 
a  common  tongue,  for  oiu-  language  is  one 
that  has  been  enriched  by  the  history  of  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer  and  that  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  story  of  Christianity 
and  her  holy  sons. 

I  rejoice  with  you  that  your  college  days 
have  been  passed  at  an  institution  endowed 
with  a  great  tradition,  with  the  legacy  ol 
Catholic  learning  entrusted  to  the  Order 
of  St.  Augtistlne  by  the  heroic  saint  who 
prayed : 

•strengthen  me,  that  I  may  be  able,  grant 
what  thou  dost  command,  and  command 
wluit  thou  wUt." 

Again  and  again  he  announced  with  Paul: 
"I  can  do  all  thinga  in  Him  who  sueugth- 
ens  me." 

Even  today  we  can  bear  bis  confidence  in 
the  well-loved  words: 

"For  Thou  lightest  my  lamp,  O  Lord;  O  my 
God,  enlighten  my  darkness." 

The  lamp  of  Augtutlne  has  burned  with 
a  holy  radiance  through  the  centuries.  It  was 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  this  mighty 
father  of  the  church  wrote  his  greatest 
work,  •'The  City  of  Ood."  as  a  consequence 
of  the  sack  of  Rome  and  In  reply  to  the  pagan 
onslaught  upon  Christianity.  He  had  found 
his  own  way  to  God  and  had  been  baptised 
in  his  church  at  the  age  of  33;  4  years  later 
he  had  been  ordained  a  priest  and  within 
5  years  tie  had  been  consecrated  a  bishop. 
While  the  barbarians  marched  onward  to 
plunder  and  to  devastate,  Aiigustlne  busied 
himself  in  the  scholarly  refuting  of  heresy 
Yet  Christopher  Dawson  has  well  said  of 
him  that: 

"He  was,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
emperor  or  war  lord,  a  maker  of  history — a 
builder  of  the  bridge  which  was  to  lead  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New." 

This  great  saint  was  the  link  of  western 
Europe  to  the  classical  tradition,  the  bond 
uniting  the  western  church  to  its  intellec- 
tual sources.  Few  the  Christian  world  he 
preserved  all  that  was  most  precious  in  the 
classics;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to 
appraise  his  influence  upon  the  men  in  the 
centurtoe  that  followed. 

It  Is  recorded  that  His  Holiness.  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great  read  and  reread  the  Confes- 
sions. Charlemagne  and  niBUcrous  other 
truly  Christian  rulers  acitnowladgad  their  in- 
debtedness to  Augustine.     All  of  the  monas- 
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tic  schools,  that  guarded  the  light  of  civili- 
zation through  the  centuries,  based  their 
program  upon  the  writings  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  who  •'looked  beyond  the  aimless  and 
bloody  chaos  of  history  to  the  world  of  eter- 
nal realities." 

His  towering  Intellect,  his  mighty  heart, 
bis  greatness  of  soul  exercised  an  influence 
on  world  events,  so  far-reaching,  that  we, 
who  are  limited  by  our  finite  vision — can  only 
guess — as  "time  in  mists  confoimds." 

We  can  look,  however,  upon  the  Order  of 
St.  Augustine,  most  venerable  order  of  the 
church,  and  scan  the  monastic  honor  roll 
of  priests  and  brothers,  saints  and  scholars, 
missionaries  and  educators.  What  a  Joy  it 
would  be  to  trace  their  steps  through  the 
Ivled,  old  abljeys,  the  stone  chancels,  the 
lofty  arcades  In  other  lands.  Yes;  It  would 
be  a  blessed  pilgrimage  to  follow  them  to 
the  far  places  of  the  earth  where  they  have 
steadfastly  borne  their  CathoUc  faith  to  the 
pagan  and  to  the  unbeliever. 

For  this  truly  rellglotia  order  has  from 
the  l>eginning  been  consecrated  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  humanity.  Militant 
In  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  its 
missionaries  have  again  and  again  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  In  the  service  of  their  eternal 
Lord.  Ever  aware  of  their  spiritual  mission 
In  every  continent,  Augustlnian  fathers  have 
brought  Christ  to  His  p>eople  through  the 
divinely  Inspired  force  of  their  saintly  lives 
Never  forgetful  of  a  vocation  to  serve,  these 
holy  priests  have  ministered  to  the  poor,  the 
111  and  the  afllicted,  and  prepared  the  path 
for  t}eauty  and  truth  and  salvation. 

To  call  the  roll  of  the  Order  of  St.  Au- 
gustine would  be  to  utter  the  names  of  elo- 
quent preachers,  brilliant  writers,  eminent 
teachers,  and  distinguished  men  of  science 
and  the  arts.  Their  spiritual  memorials  are 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
alumni  whose  ranks  you  Join  today.  Their 
material  monuments  are  the  many  and  varied 
universities,  colleges,  and  preparatory  schools 
encircling  the  earth  and  l>earing  constant 
testimony  to  the  Augustlnian  Ideal  of  edu- 
cation which  is  based  upon  a  divine  philoao- 
phy  of  life  and  aimed  at  the  ftiU  and  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
man. 

Numeroiis  and  beautiful  buildings  of  Villa- 
nova  rise  about  us  on  this  campus  to  en- 
close an  institution  of  letu-nlng  that  has 
written  Its  own  glorious  and  gracious  his- 
tory upon  the  hearts  of  men.  You  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  scholastic  excellence  of  her 
colleges  of  science  and  the  arts.  You  have 
benefited  by  the  high  standards  of  her 
courses,  whether  they  have  prepared  you  for 
the  competitive  arena  of  business,  for  further 
study  In  the  civil  or  military  professions,  or 
for  the  challenging  sphere  of  public  service. 

Above  all  you  are  conscious  that  at  Villa- 
nova  you  have  been  prepared  to  ftilflll  your 
vocation  in  society  as  gentlemen  o(  learn- 
ing. Judgment,  and  character.  You  have 
been  trained  for  citizenship  with  the  sea- 
soned comprehension  and  serenity  of  cut- 
look  which  characterizes  the  great  tradition 
of  Catholic  thought.  You  have  been  briefed 
In  yotir  role  as  citizens  of  earth  who  are 
•'destined  for  eternal  citizenship  in  heaven." 

In  your  wisdom,  you  chose  Villanova  rather 
than  one  of  the  many  institutions  of  learn- 
ing of  which  AnMrlca's  foremost  ooltunnlst 
spoke  when  she  deplored  that : 

"Our  universities  have  been  given  over  for 
years  now  to  a  philosophy  of  historic  rela- 
tivism, under  which  there  are  no  absolute 
standards  for  anything." 

You  have  been  fo'rtimate  indeed  In  your 
faculty  who.  whether  they  are  drawn  from 
the  priesthood  or  the  laity,  are  qualified  not 
only  In  pedagogy — but  also  as  men  of  firm 
eon  Vict  ions  about  the  meaning  of  life  and 
with  the  moral  character  capable  of  conduct- 
ing    a     course     of     studies — physical     and 


mental— which  alms  at  training  the  heart 
and  the  wUl  as  well  as  the  intellect ;  They  are 
altogether  unlike  the  men  upon  whom  Walter 
Llppman  places  blame  for  the  modem  trag- 
edy, -which  has  come  about  becstise  men 
thought  It  clever  to  be  cynical,  and  en- 
lightened to  be  tinbellevlng.  and  sensible  to 
be  soft." 

Grapple  to  your  soul  with  hoops  of  steel 
the  eternal  criteria  of  Judgment,  the  tiltimate 
principles  for  action  that  you  have  gained 
at  VUianova.  Then  the  shield  of  your  forti- 
tude wlU  never  be  pierced  by  the  devious 
slanting  of  news  practiced  by  a  materialistic 
press;  and  the  armor  of  your  perseverence 
wUl  keep  you  Inviolate  from  the  character 
assassination  Indulged  in  by  reckless  radio 
conunentators  and  sensation-seeiting  col- 
lunnlsts. 

Whether  you  have  chosen  a  clvU  or  mili- 
tary career,  today  you  enter  battle  ranks  as 
colleagues  with  the  rest  of  us  in  a  modem 
legion  defending  the  eternal  vsdues  of 
humanity. 

In  the  decades  to  come,  you  wlU  think 
t>ack  on  your  years  at  ViUanova  with  appre- 
ciation and  tender  affection  for  yotir  feUow 
classmates  and  for  the  members  of  the  col- 
lege administration.  Always  there  wUl  be 
gratitude  in  your  hearts  for  the  vision  and 
spirituality  of  Very  Rev.  Father  Provincial, 
Dr.  Mortimer  Sullivan — for  the  firm  far- 
sighted  leadership  and  inspiring  devotion 
of  your  president,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Mc- 
Gulre — and  for  the  wise  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  all  those  who  have  shown  you  the 
way  to  Uve  and  shared  with  you  the  zest 
and  power  and  dignity  of  Uvlng. 

In  this  day  of  decision,  each  one  of  us 
may  well  take  inventory  of  our  spiritual  re- 
sources for  the  titanic  struggle  ahead.  We 
are  living  in  a  period  of  revolution — and 
we  can  make  It — we  must  make  It — a  revolu- 
tion of  the  spiritual  forces  of  men. 

Someone  has  said  that  otirs  is  an  age  where 
war  is  never  declared,  yet  where  war  never 
ends.  There  Is  indeed  war  abroad  in  the 
world  today,  and  the  forces  of  materialism — 
of  commtinlsm — press  ever  westward.  They 
seek  not  merely  dominion  over  more  lands, 
but  rather — sovereignty  over  the  souls  of 
men.  They  prepare  the  way  with  a  fifth 
coltuxm  of  weakness  and  hopelessness  to  be- 
tray and  crxunple  the  city  from  within. 

The  men  of  our  generation  have  grad- 
uaUy  become  aware  that  if  the  lamps  of 
democracy  are  quenched  elsewhere  In  the 
world  we  cannot  isolate  ourselves  from  uni- 
versal darkness.  We  know  that  our  Nation 
stiU  has  the  sacred  task  of  tending  the  vestal 
fire  of  freedom  and  It  rests  with  us  as  it  did 
with  the  men  of  Lincoln's  time  to  determine 
if  we  shaU  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth." 

We  have  a  star  fixed  In  the  firmament  to 
guide  us  In  the  way  that  we  must  go.  It 
Is  the  star  of  f>eace,  and  It  will  shine  out  over 
all  society  only  when  the  words  of  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  Pius  xn  are  heeded  In  their 
ftUlness. 

In  clear  and  succinct  fashion  he  has  drawn 
the  blueprint  for  the  order  and  tranquillity 
that  constitute  together  the  only  enduring 
peace. 

His  familiar  words  have  weU  descritied  the 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  the  himian  person; 
the  intrinsic  unity  of  society  and  the  essen- 
tial sacred  family  unit;  the  inherent  dignity 
of  work  for  the  perfection  of  the  person;  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  rehabilitation  of  the 
Juridical  order;  and  the  need  for  a  state  con- 
ception and  practice  fotinded  on  mannnhle 
discipline,  kindliness,  and  a  resp<»sit>le 
Christian  spirit. 

Our  Holy  Father  has  appealed  for  a  vast 
legion  of  those  handfuls  of  men  who.  bent  on 
bringing  back  society  to  Its  center  of  grav- 
ity—the law  of  God,  aspire  to  the  service  of 
the  human  person,  and  of  his  common  Ufa. 
ennobled  by  God. 


If  this  holy  cnisade  for  the  cleansing  and 
renewal  of  society  is  to  be  victorious,  heroism 
must  be  restored  to  iU  rightful  place  in  the 
lives  of  men.  The  men  of  ovir  day  need  the 
heroic  spirit  even  more  than  did  the  men 
of  the  first  century  of  otxr  Lord. 

During  the  past  three  decades  the  man  on 
the  street  has  l>een  stripped  of  his  armor  of 
faith  and  hope  by  the  disiUusionment  of 
disgnmtled  agnostics.  Because  It  Is  man's 
nature  to  follow  a  star — too  many  of  our 
generation  have  been  led  astray  by  the  falsa 
star  of  commiuaism — offering  to  the  ordinary 
man  a  part  In  a  large  design  wliich  has  been 
camouflaged  to  appear  heroic.  This  has 
been  the  appeal  of  communism;  and  her  to- 
talitarian government  has  made  use  of  the 
language  of  liberty  to  betray  men  into 
slavery. 

Only  the  true  star  of  Christian  heroism 
wiU  guide  aU  men  back  to  the  paths  of  eter- 
nal freedom.  The  true  Christian  "can  be  a 
hero,  indeed  he  mtist  l>e  a  hero.^'  No  wonder 
that  the  tribute  he  pays  to  heroism  is  deep, 
understanding,  and  heartfelt.  "It  is  the  trib- 
ute of  one  hero  to  another,  even  though 
that  tribute  is  the  tribute  that  the  Chris- 
tian sinner  gives  to  the  sinless  Christ." 

The  patience  of  Calvary  is  a  constant  re« 
minder  that  we  face  in  our  time  an  adven- 
ture of  Incredible  courage  and  that  we  hav* 
need  of  weapons  of  Incredible  strength  as 
weU  as  of  a  fighting  heart  to  outlast  the  dull, 
relentless  thud  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  path  of  virtue  Is  as  perUous  as  the  path 
of  heroism. 

Our  century  wUl  Indeed  be  the  heroic  age 
of  man — the  century  of  heroism — if  we  Join 
together  in  sufficient  numbers,  a  legion  of 
handfuls  of  men  to  tuilte  in-this  pledge,  first 
phrased  by  a  poet: 

*7  press  God's  lamp  close  to  my  breast; 
Its  splendor  soon  or  late 
WUl  pierce  the  gloom;**. 


ReaoTkl  of  Federal  Rent  G»Blrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  IS  (legislative  dan  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  BRICKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Thwarting  Home  Rule."  pub- 
lished in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
June  3.  1949.  This  editorial  deals  with 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Expediter 
to  thwart  the  action  of  local  government 
in  relieving  communities  from  rent  con- 
trol and  also  the  inhibition  placed  upon 
relief  from  rent  control  by  reference  to 
the  governors  of  the  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THWAXTTKC  BOMB  CVLS 

Oongreas  wisely  gave  to  the  mtinlclpaUtles 
at  the  Dnited  States  a  anhafantial  measnre  at 
home  rule  on  the  quuiHiiii  whether  rents 
should  be  decontroUed. 

It  i»ovided  for  the  removal  of  Federal  reg- 
tilatlon  over  rental  property  In  any  given 
municipality  upon  the  passage  of  an  appro- 
priate ordinance  by  its  city  cotincU  and  ap- 
proval of  the  ordinance  by  the  governor  at 
the  State. 

Ihto  is  a  sound  jKovlslon  and.   from   the 
Standpoint  of  reducing  at  least  a  Uttle  bit  the 
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enormoua  ceutrftlMlktlan  at  governmenUl 
pavers  In  Washloi^ton.  •  good  one.  A  cUy 
council  kiiows  tb«  housing  situation  In  tb« 
Ity  It  represents.  It«  a— ihfri  Tt 
bf.  and  are  directly  wpontlble  to, 
the  people  of  ttaetr  community.  Members  of 
a  council  bav«  to  stand  lor  reelection  at 
2>ye«Lr  IntenraU;  Federal  bureaucrats  do  not. 

Bagrattatoly.  there  hare  been  a  couple  of 
«|»y«topiaents  here  recently  that  sre  mimical 
to  the  home-rule  prorMooa  of  the  national 
rcnt-oootrol  lav. 

One  of  thMt.  and  by  all  odds  the  worst, 
was  the  appearance  before  the  Bay  VUlaire 
CouncU  '«f  Karl  Duldner.  Cleveland  area  rent 
director,  In  the  role  of  a  lobbyist  a^Rln-st  the 
rent -decontrol  ordinance  on  which  the  coun- 
cil had  called  s  hearing  The  only  objection 
to  the  ordinance  was  that  expressed  by  Duld- 
n«r.  And  so  the  Bay  Village  Council  a«  It 
should  hare  done,  passed  the  legislation. 

Duldner  had  no  right  to  appear  In  Bay  Vil- 
lage to  lobby  against  municipal  legislation. 
As  area  rent  director  he  Is  paid  by  the  ux- 
paycrs  o*  the  United  States  to  administer  a 
law  enacted  by  Congress — not  to  peddle  prop- 
aganda for  the  retention  at  his  own  power*. 
Duldner's  appearance  before  the  Bay  Village 
Council  symbolized  one  of  the  worst  aspects 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy:  tta  desire  to  per- 
petuate Itself  at  any  eost. 

The  other  development  In  this  matter  that 
we  regret  was  OoTcmor  Lausche's  declaration 
that  be  would  not  approve  rent-decontrol 
ordlnanoes  until  he  received  reports  from  the 
rent  advlaary  boards  for  the  areas  in  which 
the  decontrol  action  Is  taken.  The  Governor 
Implied  that  he  would  depend  as  much.  If 
not  more,  on  the  views  of  the  advisory  boards 
as  on  the  jugdment  of  the  city  councils. 

Ordinances  decontrolling  rent  have  been 
pssseit  by  the  Councils  at  Bay  Village  and 
Orange.  It  would  be  a  specious  oontentlon 
to  say  that  the  Cleveland  area  rent  advisory 
board  which,  to  the  beet  of  our  knowledge, 
has  held  only  one  meeting  since  the  present 
rent  law  was  enacted,  knows  as  much  about 
the  bousing  situation  In  Bay  Village  and 
Orange  as  the  councils  and  administrations 
of  those  two  municipalities  do. 

Ws  believe  Goeernor  Lauscbe  should  be 
ffutdsd  primarily  by  the  Judgment  of  the 
elected  repreeentativea  of  the  people  of  a 
community,  rather  than  by  the  Judgment  of 
a  spasmodically  functioning  board  which  has 
no  direct  or  official  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  Governor's  responsibility  to  the 
legislative  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  is  a  good  deal  greater  than  that  to  a 
Federal  bureau,  such  as  the  one  Dulduer  rep- 
resents, or  to  the  Truman  welfare-state  pro- 
gram. 


Miiwaake« 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wxsoojrsuf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  IS,  1949 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
doubtedly  i>oine  of  the  Members  have  read 
the  latest  edltk)n  of  Holiday  magazine 
and  to  arrest  po.<»lblc  mtaconceptlon  due 
to  the  article  "MiIvmAm^  in  this  Issue 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  House. 

It  was  with  Interest  that  I  have  read 
the  26- page  portfolio  devoted  to  Wis- 
consin which  app«'ared  in  the  July  Lssue 
of  Holiday  magazine.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
extensive  coverage  given  my  State,  as  well 


as  the  colorful  i  lustrations  and  the  .story 
describing  the  past  and  the  present  of 
the  State  of  ^  ujconsin.  However,  Mr. 
Eli  Waldrons  article  on  Milwaukee,  the 
city  in  which  I  was  born  and  in  which  I 
have  lived  all  ny  life,  struck  me  as  a 
strange  combination  of  fact  and  fiction. 
Commendably  outlining  some  historical 
detail,  yet  devcting  much  space  to  un- 
duly overstressrd  farcical  instances,  Mr. 
Waldron  not  or  ly  fails  to  give  a  reason- 
able picture  of  i  iresent  Milwaukee  and  its 
people,  but  suc<  eeds  in  leaving  the  read- 
er, who  may  dtpend  on  this  article  for 
his  knowledge  and  imderstanding  of 
Wisconsin's  lar  ;est  city,  with  a  most  cer- 
tain misconcef  tion  of  the  city  and  its 
people. 

The  most  ob  lous  and  distracting  de- 
parture from  f  ict  in  Mr.  Waldron's  ar- 
ticle is  the  writi  -r's  description  of  the  na- 
tionality groupi  which  compose  Milwau- 
Icee's  populatioa.  Dividing  one-half  of 
Milwaukee's  p<  pulation  into  Germania 
and  Polonia.  Mr.  Waldron  characterizes 
those  of  Polonl  i  as  wild,  devout  people- 
can  these  cha -acterlstlcs  be  imagined 
compatible?— b  ack-haired.  bright-eyed 
and  fierce,  mei  tioning  as  a  noteworthy 
member  of  this  group  one  individual  who, 
unfortunately,  neither  brought  credit  to 
his  ancestry,  nor  was.  as  some  readers 
may  suppose,  in  exemplary  member  of 
Polonia.  indicative  of  the  character  of 
this  group.  On  ?  could  easily  gather  from 
Mr.  Waldron's  J  rticle,  should  he  not  knew 
any  better,  tha  the  Poles  arrived  In  Mil- 
waukee during]  the  early  period  of  this 
century,  settled  on  the  South  Side  of  the 
city,  built  few  churches — which  do  not 
even  merit  a  wc  rd  of  due  praise  from  Mr. 
Waldron — began  cooking  sznycel  wieden- 
skl,  dancing  mazurka,  and  being  of  no 
great  asset  to  the  community.  Their 
only  merit,  it  wouid  seem,  was  that, 
through  their  f (  rvor,  they  brought  a  great 
relief  from  the  turgid  solemnity  of  the 
burghers.  The  article  says  nothing  about 
the  fact  that  rom  the  time  when  the 
early  Poli.'ih  se  tiers  came  to  Milwaukee 
in  the  middle  c  f  the  nineteenth  century. 
Polonia  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
building  and  expansion  of  our  city,  has 
been  taking  aii  active  part  in  its  civic 
functions,  and  ffias  produced  many  good, 
and  few  outslanding.  citizens  of  our 
country.  It  is  pot  for  me  to  go  into  de- 
tail and  enumerate  their  meritorious 
achievements,  iut  I  feel  compelled  to  say 
that  Mr.  Walcron's  article,  aside  from 
many  serious  o  nissions,  has  the  tone  and 
the  flavor  more  becoming  a  barroom  tale- 
teller tiian  a  writer  who,  in  the  interest 
of  his  readers  and  that  of  the  subjects  he 
writes  about,  c(  in  be  expected  to  produce 
a  more  accurate  and  Just  description  than 
the  one  rendeied  in  this  particular  ar- 


Ucle. 
To  the  other 


comprise  the  ether  half  of  Milwaukee's 


population.    Ml ' 
whole  sentence : 


The  other 
there  Is.  Indudli^ 
a  house  made 
ths  Twenty-se 


out 


Perhaps 
It  would  seem 
accent  was 
on  the 


nationality  groups  which 


Waldron   devotes    one 


half  Iconslsta  of  every  nationality 
a  lone  Eskimo  who  llTes  In 
of  walruH  hide  underneath 
vehth  Street  Tladuct. 


theiJQ  was  no  room  for  more. 

tp  me,  however,  that  if  less 

pladed  on  the  Oertle  Incident, 

gastron  aniacs  who.  In  Mr.  Wal- 


dron's opinion,  are  everywhere  in  Mil- 
waukee, or  on  the  supposed  similarity  be- 
tween the  shape  of  a  human  stomach 
and  that  of  our  city,  something  could 
have  been  said  about  the  fine  cultural 
and  educational  history  of  the  other  na- 
tionality groups  in  Milwaukee,  among 
whom  are  the  Italians,  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians, Bavarians.  Irish.  Croatians.  and 
many  others.  Their  rich  lore,  activities, 
and  accomplishments,  would  truly  be  a 
much  more  interesting  and  worthy  sub- 
ject for  a  writer  to  explore. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  article  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  Milwaukeans. 
although  proud  of  their  ethnic  origins 
and  ancestral  customs,  are  nevertheless 
citizens  remarkably  without  the  stigma 
of  hyphenated  Americanism.  Their 
over-all  greatest  virtue  is  working  to- 
gether as  a  cohesive  unit  toward  good 
citizenship,  with  small-town  hospitality 
and  friendly,  homespun  philosophy,  in 
coping  with  big  city  diflBculties.  And.  I 
may  add.  they  do  this  with  admirable 
success. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  excel- 
lent illustrations  were  accompanied  by 
an  article  which  will  prove  a  great  disap- 
ix)intment  to  many  Holiday  readers. 


Confress  and  EcoDomy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHIKGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star  on  the  need  for  economy 
in  Government  based  upon  a  speech 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Tuesday 
afternowi  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Mack 
of  Washington. 

The  editorial  on  Mr.  Mack's  speech 
follows: 


coNcaaas  and  kconomt 

Representative  Mack.  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington, may  not  get  very  far  with  his  novel 
proposal  for  a  special  economy  session  of 
Congreae  this  fall,  but  the  figures  be  cites  on 
growth  of  the  Government  In  the  past  30 
years  Justify  his  concern  over  continued 
free-spending  tendencies. 

In  two  decades,  for  example,  the  number 
of  bxireaus  and  commissions  In  the  Federal 
esubllshment  has  Increased  from  300  to 
1,818.  The  number  of  employees  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  has  grown  from  570.000  to 
a.OOO.OOO.  The  cost  of  the  pay  roll  has  risen 
from  about  one  billion  to  almost  six  billions 
a  year.  The  tax  revenues  exacted  from  the 
citizens  have  soared  from  about  four  billions 
In  1930  to  more  than  forty-four  billions  this 
year. 

Mr.  Mack  points  out  that  during  thrse  20 
years  Congress  has  held  24  regular  and  special 
sessions,  each  of  which  has  Increased  Govern- 
ment spending  and  most  of  which  have  bur- 
dened the  people  with  new  taxes  He  thinks 
It  Is  about  time  that  Congress  should  hold 
a  session  devoted  exclusively  to  the  objective 
of  reducing  spending. 

But  Congress  never  seems  to  generate  much 
enthusiasm  for  self-imposed  special  sessions. 
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Its  enthusiasm  for  economy  Is  even  less  pro- 
nounced. The  Washington  Representative 
suggests  that  the  proposed  special  session 
could  weU  consider  the  Hoover  Commission's 
proposals  for  Government  reorganizations- 
There  are.  as  he  says,  opportunities  In  the 
reorganization  field  for  the  saving  of  up  to 
$3,000,000,000  a  year.  The  practical  difficulty 
of  doing  an3rthlng  very  effective  about  reor- 
ganization In  a  special  session  is  great,  how- 
ever. The  session  would  have  to  be  at  least 
a  2-monlh  affair.  If  the  requirement  for  a 
60-day  period  of  consideration  of  any  admin- 
istration reorganization  plan  Is  to  be  met. 
And  the  Members  would  not  relish  the  idea 
of  staying  In  special  session  that  long,  Just 
to  meet  a  legal  requirement  of  the  reorgani- 
zation law. 

Anyway,  there  Is  no  necessity  for  a  special 
session  on  reorganization.  The  present  reg- 
ular session  could  take  effective  action,  first, 
by  reaching  agreement  on  the  Senate-and- 
House-passed  legislation  now  deadlocked  In 
conference,  and,  second,  by  postponing  ad- 
journment long  enough  to  validate  any  re- 
organization plans  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  would  be  an  epochal  economy 
move  that  would  enhance  the  record  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  for  aU  time. 


Behind  the  Red  Curtain  in  China 


Promotion  of  Full  Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  0*BRIEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1949 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  text 
of  a  bill,  H.  R.  5010.  which  I  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
6  and  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubhc  Works.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,- 
000.000  through  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
to  provide  for  needed  public  Improvements 
and  to  promote  full  employment 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  It  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
within  the  provisions  of  this  authorization 
and  through  the  organization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  measures  be  taken  to  re- 
store  full    employment    within    the   United 
States  and  to  construct  projects  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  communities  in  order  to 
provide  needed  public  Improvements. 

Sec.  2.  Wcwk  on  all  projects  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  hourly  rates  of  wages  equal  to 
those  prevailing  for  similar  work  In  private 
Industry  In  the  locality  or  to  the  union  scale 
of  wages  obtained  for  such  work  In  such 
locality. 

S«c.3.  No  worker  shall  be  denied  employ- 
ment because  of  sex,  race,  color,  religion, 
length  of  residence  within  a  community,  po- 
litical opinion,  or  membership  In  any  eco- 
nomic, political,  or  religious  organization, 
excepting  persons  who  are  members  of  or- 
ganizations advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force  or  vio- 
lence. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  is  hereby  directed  to  distrib- 
ute equitably  between  the  States  the  various 
projects  with  a  view  especlaUy  to  meeting 
the  unemployment  situations  as  they  may 
exist. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
the  sum  of  •5.000,000.000  for  the  purposes 
named. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VJEB 

Wednesday,  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  two  articles  on  conditions  under 
the  Communist  Regime  in  North  China, 
taken  from  the  London  Times  of  May  20 
and  21.  1949. 

Myths  die  slowly,  especially  when  they 
have  had  behind  them  for  more  than 
three  years  the  full  support  of  powerful 
forces  in  our  own  Government,  an  effec- 
tive score  or  two  of  proleftist  writers 
and   lecturers,   and   several   supposedly 
neutral   educational  organizations,  like 
the  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far 
Eastern  Policy  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral recently  disclosed  is  a  Communist- 
front — after  its  deadly  work  of  mislead- 
ing the  American  people  had  been  done. 
The  only  way  to  dispel  myth  Is  by  fact. 
Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  easy  to  get 
the  facts  about  communism  In  China. 
Never  in  the  last  22  years  have  Commu- 
nists in  China  been  willing  to  allow  for- 
eign observers  to  travel  freely  and  un- 
escorted in  areas  under  their  control. 
There  was  plenty  of  bad  in  free  China 
to  keep  the  reporters  busy.    The  Com- 
munists would  not  and  will  not  let  out- 
siders,   unless    favorably    disposed    to 
themselves,  see  what  is  going  on  in  their 
hinterland.     So  our  people  had  only  the 
dally  reports  of  the  weaknesses  in  free 
China,  little  recognition  of  any  strength 
there,  and  no  Information  at  all  regard- 
ing  Communist   China   with   which   to 
compare.     Some   of   us   who   had   long 
first-hand  experience  with  Chinese  com- 
munism—in my  case,  from  1927  to  1931. 
and  again  from  1936  to  1938— have  tried 
our  best  to  warn  our  people  and  our  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  nature,  the  ob- 
jectives, and  the  methods  of  communism 
in  China  and  Its  leaders.    But  we  have 
been    voices   crying   in    the    wilderness. 
When  one  set  of  msrths,  for  example,  that 
the  Communists  were  just  agrarian  re- 
formers, could  no  longer  be  sustained, 
others  were  skillfully  promoted  to  assure 
us  that  the  Communists  would  not  try 
to  capture  the  big  cities,  could  not  or- 
ganize the  Chinese,  would  probably  be 
Tito's — in  any  case  would  have  to  use 
westerners  to  run  things  for  them— and 
so  on  and  on.    One  being  plugged  vigor- 
ously nowadays  is  that  we  should  give 
diplomatic    recognition    and    economic 
help  to  the  Communists  in  order  to  turn 
them  from  communism.    In  other  words, 
the  way  to   defeat   commimism   is   for 
America  to  give  it  the  help  it  needs  in 
order  to  succeed.    That  idea  may  seem  a 
little  difficult  at  first,  but  it  will  have 
plenty  of  support  in  the  coming  weeks, 
especially  among  the  intelligentsia  and 
the  experts,  so  it  may  well  be  adopted  as 
our  policy.    The  big  lie  is  the  one  easiest 
to  put  over. 

It  Is  impossible  to  predict  whether  we 
will  wake  up  to  the  truth  before  it  is  too 
late   to   prevent   the   complete   loss   of 


China  to  Russia — and  the  loss  of  other 
parts  of  Asia  which  will  certainly  follow 
(although  few  will  l>elleve  that  yet). 
But  one  must  continue  to  spread  on  the 
record  the  facts  as  they  slowly  leak  out. 
and  hope  and  pray  that  we  will  not  get 
into  war  a  second  time  in  a  decade  be- 
cause of  failure  to  realize  how  Imperative 
it  is  to  our  own  security  that  China  as 
the  hub  of  east  Asia  be  independent  and 
on  our  side,  not  xmder  the  control  of  an 
aggressive  foreign  military  dictatorship, 
violently  hostile  to  everj-thing  we  believe 
in  and  stand  for. 

The  enclosed  articles  give  illuminating 

glimpses  of  the  Communist  pattern  of 

life  at  the  outset.    It  invariably  becomes 

sterner  after  the  initial  period  of  good 

behavior.     How    many    will    take    the 

trouble  to  read  and  learn  in  time? 

[Prom  the  London  Times] 

The  New  Rxgtms  Im  China 

I — KXPCTmoN  or  the  Bolshevist  xzrcBncxirr 

(Prom  a  correspondent  lately  in  north 

China) 
In  each  of  their  revolutions  and  other  at- 
tempts at  reform  during  the  present  century, 
which  have  all  been  copied  from  the  West, 
the  Chinese  have  Invariably  been  some  30  or 
more  years  behind  the  original.  It  Is  ths 
same  with  the  present  experiment.  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  would  appear  to  have  learnt 
nothing  from  the  experiences  of  their  Rus- 
sian mentors  and  are  starting  off  at  exactly 
the  same  point  as  the  Russians  In  1917. 

There  Is  the  same  Insistence  on  slovenly 
general  appearance  as  the  hallmark  of  ths 
true  proletarian  (now  called  New  Democrat). 
An  ugly  slate-blue  unlfm^n.  padded  for  win- 
ter wear.  Is  the  garb  of  this  new  democracy. 
The  i>eople  of  Peking,  who  were  formerly 
noted  for  their  attention  to  their  dress,  now 
follow  the  new  fashion  and  go  about  In  dirty 
old  cloths. 

A  second  Kremlin 

The  first  thing  that  was  done  when  the 
trains  started  running  again  was  to  Insti- 
tute a  single  class;  and  In  order  to  drive  this 
point  home,  special  care  was  taken  to  pull  out 
the  cushioned  seats  of  the  former  first-  and 
second-class  carriages.  Although  tha 
wealthy  classes  have  long  ago  disappeared, 
one  still  sees  plenty  of  luxurious  cars  on  the 
streets.  But  they  are  now  the  property  of 
the  people,  whose  representatives  are  the 
only  persons  that  can  afford  to  t>e  seen  In 
them.  The  two  large  modem  hotels  have 
been  taken  over  for  the  use  of  Communist 
officials  and  their  dOclal  guests.  Imitation 
might  have  gone  farther  and  the  Forbidden 
City  might  have  been  turned  Into  a  second 
Kremlin  had  the  ancient  palaces  been  fitted 
up  with  modem  conveniences. 

In  speeches  and  writing  there  Is  endless 
advertisement  of  the  fact  that  the  fortunate 
citizens  of  Peking  and  Tientsin  have  at  last 
been  liberated  and  that  everything  now  be- 
l(mgs  to  the  people:  The  factories  belong  to 
the  workers,  the  universities  to  the  students, 
and  the  government  to  the  people  as  a  whole, 
for  whose  sole  good  everything  Is  now  (tone. 
In  explaining  the  action  of  the  authorities  in 
closing  down  a  newspaper  that  had  attempt- 
ed, mildly,  to  preserve  Its  former  Independent 
attitude,  the  oOlclal  Communist  organ  ends 
with  the  following  unintentional  sarcasm: 
"In  order  to  deprive  such  counterrevolution- 
aries of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  writing,  so 
Bs  to  protect  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  of  the  people,  the  authorities  have  or- 
dered the  closing  of  this  paper." 
Cultvral  offensive 

newspapers,  magaslnes,  radio,  and  dncmaa 
have  aU  been  rcgbnented.  Most  of  the  for- 
mer newspapers  have  been  suppressed.    Tha 
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>  ftmn  th*  happy 

Wl  IM»  IMVt  WtMl«»' 

oC  r»lilnff,  Um  rnM  af  OMas.  at  ot  th» 
OUUI4*  WM  MMtpt  RlM*U.  *a4  TSM  •••A^f 

Ui«cr«MS.  A«  ft  l«Mlii.  pcupla  luiv»  given  up 
rmMUoff  tlM  Pftpws.  ftB4  If  llM  oM<Ul  OfpftB 
■tin  hM  ft  litfsa  ctfculfttlon  thftt  Is  bccftuM 
all  public  oflkM  and  ■tmllftr  bodiM  art  foresd 
to  talM  It  In  wbUft  prtvfttft  person*  buy  It  to 
display  In  aooM  •onapleiKMM  plac*  In  their 
bonwa  aa  proof  of  political  orthodoxy. 

American  tUma  and  mualc  are  strictly 
banned.  Only  Soviet  filma  may  be  ahown.  and 
tbft  receipt*  of  cinemas  have  fallen  off  badly 
aa  a  result.  The  theaters,  once  the  great  at- 
traction, especially  for  the  less  literate  claM- 
ea.  now  have  to  Include  propaganda  pieces 
and  plays  of  the  new  culture,  so  that  their 
recelpta,  too,  have  fallen  off.  Worst  hit  have 
been  the  restaurants,  for  which  Peking  was 
famous  all  over  China.  Several  have  closed: 
others  perforce  remain  open  to  avoid  even 
greater  loss  by  having  to  pay  off  their  staff. 
As  a  result  of  all  this  there  Is  no  night  life  In 
PelUng.  The  authorities  considering  this  a 
slur  on  a  modern  city  have  tried  to  liven 
things  up  by  allowing  night  dance  halla  to  re- 
open— partly  no  doubt  because  these  were 
banned  by  the  Kuomlntang  authorities.  But 
they  are  strictly  new  peoples  dance  halls, 
where  only  tea  is  served  and  the  charge  can- 
not exceed  about  1  ahlUlng. 

Although  all  fighting  haa  ceased  In  north 
China  for  over  2  months,  economic  conditions 
Dot  only  show  no  signs  of  Improvement  but 
the  standard  of  living  has  even  further  deter- 
iorated. Inflation  continues  as  before.  In 
order  to  offset  the  consequent  rise  in  prices 
the  authorltiee  have  opened  a  municipal 
trading  company  with  some  60  branches 
where  necessltiis  can  be  bought  at  publicly 
ooUfled  prloee  kept  slightly  below  the  general 
market  price.  This  does  not  help  much,  be- 
cause owing  to  the  widespread  stoppage  In 
trade  the  workers'  Incomes  are  even  lower 
than  before. 

Business  of  every  kind  Is  at  a  standstill 
and  the  shops  are  all  empty.  The  main  retail 
business  of  the  city  Is  conducted  In  the  street 
markets,  to  which  even  the  larger  shops  are 
now  forced  to  send  their  goods  if  they  want 
to  do  any  business  at  all.  Significant  Is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  large  rentier  class,  who 
formerly  lived  comfortably,  if  modestly,  on 
tbeir  small  savings,  are  now  putting  In  an 
appearance  at  these  markets  and  selling  off 
some  of  their  belongings 

Fayment  in  kind 

How  that  Chines* — but  not  foreigners — 
•r*  permitted  to  travel  freely  again  Inald* 
Oonmunlst -controlled  territory,  many  per> 
sons  hsve  been  arriving  in  Peking  and 
TlenUtn  Irom  towns  In  the  Interior  which 
have  long  been  under  Communist  control. 
All  tell  the  same  tale  of  an  Initial  short 
pertod  with  little  change,  then  of  the  run- 
Btng  down,  and  finally  closing,  of  factories 
and  small  Industries  owing  to  the  lack  cf 
raw  msterlsl.  excessive  wave  demands,  and 
besvy  taxation.  Above  sll.  there  Is  the  diffi- 
culty of  food,  because  the  peasants  will  only 
••11  their  produce  against  commodities.  In 
KMBe  areas  they  ar«  actually  being  encour- 
•gatf  to  revert  to  the  use  of  peanut  and 
■SMIB*  oils  for  lighting  purposes.  Instead  of 
kerosene,  ostensibly  becaua*  the  latter  Is 
called  foreign  oil  in  Chin**e,  and  It  I*  a 
algn  of  the  old  "ookmlal  status"  to  have  to 
us*  foreign  product* — though  more  probably 
because  under  tlie  present  economic  poUey 
the  government  1*  unabi*  to  supply  ihem 
with  kertwcne. 

The  reduced  standard  of  living  and  the 
dllhcult  economic  po*ttk>n  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that  millet  has  beccme  the  itsple  food 
tn  the  north,  even  in  the  large  cities.  Tliis 
I*  due  to  the  shiirtiige  of  flour  csuscd  by  ths 
•toppag*  of  Uuporis  snd  by  th«  ban  on  KCA 
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PS 
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flotir  wttb  whm 
p«rmt«  two 
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Nor  liave  cultlir&l 
There  are  frequept 
dramatists, 
summoned,  wh^ 
the   "new   cult 
higher  edxicatloi  i 
mentcd.    The 
ties  are  being  s 
converted  Into 
(politics,  milltarir 
of  one  single  gi 
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ToapiMin  minM«.  on*  of 
Islvrr  gr'nips  In  Chins, 
ntUny  nfxul  this  that  tt»s 
^      M/mmlilee    agr«Ml    io 
prsclmis  cosi  supplUs  fOf 
to  pay  th*  mltMrrs  and  U> 
I  ships  from  ■hanghsl  to 
hsnge      Millet  has.  In  raet, 
currency  in   north  China. 
.  government  employ***, 
verslty   prolessors  ars  all 
catties  of  millet  s  month, 
taks  It  in  kind  or  convert 
at  the  market  rate  of  ths 
In  order  to  encourage  de- 
are  entered  In  the  bank's 
vi<Iue  of  certain  goods — flour. 
The  depositor  makes  his 
deposited  is  then  credited 
of  the  flour,  etc.,  and  on 
paid  out  at  the  then  reign- 
)f  the  flour  or  other  goods, 
matters  been  neglected, 
meetings  to  which  writers, 
,  and  even  musicians  are 
they  are  indoctrinated  In 
The   whole    system    of 
Is  In  process  of  t>elng  regl- 
former  colleges  and  imiversl- 
b  3ll8hed  and  each  one  Is  being 
a.  new  specialist  Institution 
, .  technical,  etc.)  as  a  branch 
neral  people's  revolutionary 


ure. 


classes,  had  as 

the  change  of  regime 

disappointment 
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piled  that  they 
the  factory  and 


means  pleased  v 
a  snuUl  numbei 


forebodtafi 
from  other 


commerce, 
been  cold 
papers,  snd 


n.  arvrvcD  docixinx  or  sPLXNoro  isolation 
The  people  of  keeping,  especially  the  poorer 
^sual  placed  great  hopes  In 
Great,  then,  was  their 
and  loud  the  grumbling 
when  they  foufcd  themselves.  If  anything, 
worse  off  than  b 'fore.  The  city  workers  hav- 
;he  land  was  being  parceled 
out  in  small  loU .  were  full  of  pleasurable  ex- 
pectations that  he  same  would  be  done  with 
stock  of  the  large  buslney 
concerns  in  tie  cities.  The  authorities 
quickly  dialllus;  oned  them,  explaining  that 
qlvlded  up,  in  order  that  It 
productively,  but  that  If  the 
same  was  done  ^Ith  capital  of  a  big  business. 
It  would  merel  r  mean  ruining  It  without 
creating  fresh  vfealth. 

the  workers  In  a  Tientsin 
factory  sent  a  deputation  to  the  authorities 
to  complain  tb  it  they  were  worse  off  than 
becauie  they  were  getting  only 
coarse  millet  In?  lead  of  flour.  They  were  told 
that,  as  they  hi  d  now  been  liberated,  every- 
thing belonged  '  o  the  people,  and  the  factory 
therefore  tl^lr  own,  so  they  had  nothing 
The  deputation  promptly  re- 
would  prefer  to  hand  back 
get  paid  In  flour  again. 

I/nt  anied  foreiffner$ 

In  general,  tie  common  people  are  by  no 
ith  the  turn  of  evenU.  Only 
have  been  really  Influenced 
by  the  propagi^ida  uproar.  Most  of  them 
only  attend  met  tings  and  parade*  tn  order  to 
th  their  labor  bo**es  and  the 
authorities.  T  le  shopkeepers  and  small- 
busln***  BMn  i  re  very  worried  and  full  of 
n-om  what  they  have  heard 
they  arc  only  too  well  aware 


that  the  real  tting  ha*  not  started  yet.  and 
that  It  la  still  to  come  when  the  present  mili- 
tary control  Is  n  Unqulshed  to  the  politicians. 
As  regards  f(  reigners,  the  Indications  In 
Pelplng.  TlenUl  i,  Mukden,  and  elaewhere  are 
that  the  Communists  are  completely  unin- 
and  do  not  want  them,  believing 
tll<«**lves  quitf  capable  of  carrying  on  wlth- 
Nowhere  have  they  tried  to 
make  contact  With  foreign  consular  author- 
ities, while  attempU  by  foreign  chambera  of 
banks,  and  correspondents  hav* 
shov  Idered.  In  speeches,  n*w*- 
pc4<ter«  there  have  been  most 
vtolent  attacks  bn  th*  American  imperiallsl*. 


With  Sriuui  ft  itaM  utim4.    ••MnUy  ftn 

.ifder  was  bwMtf  iftrWiiiftj  tiM  UM  of  for*l«a 
languages  t/fl  MfHiOftftfft,  iiMP  •>«>>«.  »rt4  vn 
Oht$m$  prodtMst*,  in  •wtor  ut  fnnni,mi*  Um 
Iftftt  tru—  of  th*  old  golwiigl  sutus  N«v*r' 
thel**«,  It  Is  p<*Nilbl«  thftt  thM  wiH  suffer,  it 
uul  w»Uotn».  fur*lgn  taelMllfttftos  and  *1W/W 
(oraign-dWiMd  fftciort*s  to  b*  run  by  for*i«n 
sxp*rt*— oftturally  und*r  do**  gov*rnm«nt 
control. 

An  agrarian  economy 

Foreign  merchants,  anxiously  watching  the 
recent  disconcerting  developments  In  north 
China,  tried  to  comfort  themselves  with  the 
assurance  that  China  could  not  do  without 
foreign  trade.  This  ignores  the  usual  trend 
of  revolutionary  processes  when  the  ex- 
tremists or  fanatics  are  the  real  driving  force, 
at  any  rate  in  the  early  stages.  Nor  Is  It 
borne  out  by  past  history,  when  for  centuries 
China  got  along  quite  well  without  foreign 
trade. 

The  doctrinaire  extremists  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  might  well  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  their  theories — as  has  been 
done  elsewhere — and  by  reverting  to  a  piirely 
agrarian  economy  and  forcing  the  people 
over  a  long  period  to  live  at  an  even  lower 
standard  than  today  thus  try  to  rebuild  the 
country's  economy  without  outside  help. 
Recently  a  Communist  newspaper  com- 
mented with  great  pride  that  in  the  previous 
month  trade  with  Shanghai  had  dropped  by 
99  percent. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  just  in  this  matter  that 
the  theorists  have  been  hoist  with  their  own 
petard.  One  of  their  most  successful  pieces 
of  propaganda  has  been  the  accusation  that 
the  Kuomlntang  government  has  always 
neglected  the  welfare  of  the  masses  whereas 
the  Communist  Party  promises  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  to  the  level  of  that  in 
western  countries.  In  explaining  their  fail- 
ure to  attain  this  standarc*  at  present,  they 
say  that  the  civil  war  is  still  going  on  and 
that  not  until  they  have  obtained  control 
over  the  whole  country  will  they  be  able  to 
fulfill  the  hopes  of  the  people.  They  have, 
needless  to  say,  their  own  10- year  plan,  but 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  so  far  learnt 
by  experience  that  they  speak  more  cau- 
tiously of  30  years  instead  of  the  usual  fi. 

To  raise  the  standard  of  living  In  China  to 
the  level  of  those  'n  the  west  will  require  an 
enormous  development  of  her  present  com- 
paratively negligible  mines.  Industries,  and 
means  of  transpcntatlon.  That,  again,  would 
only  be  possible  by  a  vast  expansion  of  for* 
etgn  trade,  whereby  China  could  acquire  the 
raw  material  and  machinery  needed  to  build 
up  her  Industries.  In  the  first  flush  of  vic- 
tory. Communist  theorists  may  talk  loudly 
about  the  Iron  curtain,  about  China  being 
self-supporting,  and  about  her  "pulling  her- 
self up  by  her  own  braces."  But  the  stsrk 
fact  Is  that  China  today  has  not  even  the 
braces  with  which  to  raise  herself.  Her  rail- 
ways, mines,  and  heavy  Industries  are  still  In 
a  most  primitive  state  of  development.  Kor 
does  she  possess,  except  In  negligible  quanti- 
ties, the  most  elementary  raw  materials: 
Steel,  oil.  lumber,  cotton,  and  rubber,  to 
qtiot*  only  the  moat  vital. 

Trade  and  theorjf 
Her  railway  system  not  only  mtist  be  enor- 
mously enlarged,  but  the  complete  renova- 
tion of  most  of  the  existing  track,  of  rolling 
stock,  and  engines  Is  a  matter  of  tirgent 
necessity.  China  has  practically  no  ship- 
building facilities.  The  much-advertised 
boom  la  her  merchant  shipping  since  the  end 
of  the  war  has  been  due  to  lavish  gifts  of 
ships  made  to  her  by  Britain  and  America, 
as  also  to  the  ban  on  foreign  ships  In  Inland 
waters  and  the  coastal  trade,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  her  own  exports.  Even  were  a  Com- 
munist government  to  make  an  exception 
and  grant  full  trading  facilities  to  their  ideo- 
logical friends,  it  would  not  help  them  much. 
Russia  could  spare  little,  and   in  any  case 
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tmufU  would  d«mftnd  tn  reittm  

ftod  flnl*to«d  prodttftM  trliurli  ChMft  •etUd  aoi 

•ttPPlr  .    . 

A»  ftfalMt  itm»  pr«Minff  ftAtf  praftUMt 
•OMideratiotM,  It  must  b*  r*flMmb«r^d  ttoftt 
th«  Commuftict  rulftrs,  •v*n  if  th*y  d«fttf«d 
(O  4o  fto,  MMiBOt  tftckU  th*  economic  proMftB 
•otoly  from  tb#  •conomic  point  of  ft**. 
Tb*y  ar*  strictly  bound  by  th«lr  wbol*  polltl* 
Cftl  doctrln*.  Thu  question  ha*  b**n  much 
dlsetM**d  In  th*lr  pr***,  and  also  by  certain 
prof***ors  and  other  political  and  economic 
experu.  Claiming  that  the  Marxist  sysum 
Is  the  only  one  suluble  for  a  modern  society, 
they  argue  that,  until  the  Chinese  people 
have  been  fully  Indoctrinated,  free  Inter- 
course with  the  western  capitalut  democra- 
cies, foreign  concerns,  and  missionaries 
would  constitute  not  only  a  hindrance  but 
even  a  danger  to  the  development  of  their 
principles,  and  can  therefore  not  be 
tolerated. 

The  general  Impression  one  gets  of  condi- 
tions In  north  China,  after  more  than  2 
months  of  Communist  experiments,  la  thai 
of  a  civilization  rapidly  running  down  and 
reverting  to  a  kind  of  agricultural  commu- 
nity In  which  certain  doctrinaire  theories 
which  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  has 
been  preaching  for  many  years  are  being  en- 
forced according  to  rote,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences.  It  Is  beside  the  point  to  argue 
that,  unless  the  population  Is  satisfied,  the 
Communist  experiment  cannot  succeed.  The 
Chinese,  especially  those  of  the  north,  have 
always  been  a  very  docile  people  and  could 
not  In  any  case  overthrow  the  regime,  even  If 
they  wanted  to.  It  Is  possible  that  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  the  Communist  experiment 
may  fall  In  the  long  run,  but  not  until  there 
has  been  a  split  In  the  party  Itself,  leading 
pcnsibly  to  more  civil  wars  and  similar 
upheavals. 


For  Some  Time  I  Have  Been  Concerned 
OTer  the  Personnel  Sitnation  in  the 
Armed  Forces — We  Are  Harinf  Great 
Difficulty  in  Attractinf  and  Retaininf 
the  Caliber  of  Personnel,  Both  Officer 
and  Enlisted,  on  a  Career  Basis  Which 
Is  Essential  to  Our  Fif  htin;  Forces 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  AUiBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  IS.  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  I  haVL  Just  spoken  are  from  a  let- 
ter written  to  your  own  good  self— by 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy,  and  the  United 
Slates  Air  Force.  I  do  not  think  a  more 
businesslike  proposal  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  than  the  career  com- 
pensation bin,  H.  R.  5007.  which  Is  now 
before  us. 

I  am  not  talking  as  an  expert  on  mat- 
ters of  pay.  I  am  merely  talking  as  a 
hard-headed  businessman  who  tliinks 
he  has  retained  some  of  the  sense  that 
God  gave  hirr  and  who  is  now  invoking 
the  use  of  that  sense  in  an  endeavor  to 
inculcate  into  government  the  same 
principles  of  business  administration 
that  he  applies  to  tiis  own  personal 
affairs. 


Now  I  do  not  know  much  about  tbo 
Armr  or  thd  Wftry.  but  I  do  know  ftboui 
thd  D^pditmftnt  of  tho  Atr  Fotm  and  X 
corUlnly  ought  to  know,  I  ought  to 
know  fomothlng  about  tt«  good— ftnd 
how  it  function*— and  wh*t  It  doo»— for 
Z  tm  con«tftnUy  romlndid  ftbout  It 
•rery  time  that  X  look  upon  and  have  a 
yUlt  with  m,  own  boy. 

He,  and  the  young  men  like  him.  be- 
lieve In  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

They  believe  that  it  U  the  greatest 
power  in  this  world  for  world  peace  and 
national  security  that  we  must  exercise 
to  protect  the  birthright  of  this  Nation. 
He  tells  me  that  the  Air  Force— and 
in  fact  all  of  our  armed  services — are  so 
geared  up  today  that  they  require  the 
best  and  most  highly  skilled  personnel 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  these  United 
States. 

This  incentive  pay  bill,  or  the  Career 
Compensation  Act.  as  we  are  discussing 
it  here  today — is  the  most  direct  adapta- 
tion of  good  business  administration  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States  Govenunent 
that  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
voting  for. 

It  contemplates  an  increase  in  com- 
pensation, not  alone  for  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force  of  these  United  States, 
but  also  for  the  Marine ^orps,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  all  Reserve 
components,  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  National  Guard,  the  militia  of  the 
48  States,  the  naval  militia  of  the  48 
States  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Reserve 
of  the  48  States. 

As  one  listened  to  the  debate  that  took 
place  on  the  floor  3  weeks  ago  he  was 
given  the  impression  that  all  of  the 
money  that  was  going  to  be  appropriated 
was  to  go  to  the  brigadier  generals  but. 
to  my  mind,  those  who  suggested  those 
thoughts  were  indulging  themselves  in 
the  sheerest  of  demagoguery. 

Now  I  made  it  my  business  t)efore  com- 
ing on  the  floor  of  this  House  today  to 
ascertain  Just  how  much  benefit  woiJd 
go  to  the  enlisted  men  and  the  privates 
in  the  armed  service  forces  as  well  as  to 
Just  what  percentage  would  go  to  all 
commissioned  officers  In  the  armed 
forces.  I  am  authoritatively  advLsed  that 
of  all  the  money  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  bill,  more  than  60  percent  wUl  go  to 
enlisted  men  In  the  ranks,  about  2  per- 
cent to  warrant  and  other  enlisted  ofB- 
cers  and  only  some  38  percent  to  all 
officers  from  second  lieutenants  to 
generals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  need  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  not  since  1908 — 41  years 
ago— did  this  House  attempt  to  enact 
a  pay  bill  for  the  commissioned  officer 
personnel  of  the  armed  services. 

Oh.  yes :  we  amended  officers  pay  with 
respect  to  this  or  that  provision — we  gave 
them  certain  exemptions  and  deductions 
in  their  Income  tax.  we  allowed  cerUin 
overseas  pay — which  we  now  take  away — 
and  maybe  increased  subsistence  but  I 
do  not  think  as  of  this  hour  that  any- 
body in  the  United  States  knows  Just 
what  the  pay  of  the  officers  in  each  grade 
of  our  armed  services  really  is  as  fixed 
by  the  law. 


C«rtalnly  «om«body  d«Urmln«d  what 
ttwy  would  r*e«tv«  laM  month  and  lowo 
ona  WW  dftormlno  what  thor  wttl  ra- 
ctivf  uaddrtJMtdw  (or  aach  grada  ta  tha 
coming  month,  but  X  lay  without  aue- 
coMful  contradlalon  that  tha  aaeartam- 
mtnta  ara  a  mattar  of  Urnkmnttu 
ruling  and  tha  opUUon  of  thOM  cbargad 
with  admlnlatartng  tha  pay  ichadulaa. 

That  U  bacatue  of  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only:  This  Congress  has  not  faced 
the  facts  Intrinsic  in  this  case,  and 
spelled  out  the  pay  rates  by  grades  spe- 
cifically. In  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  at  last  we  come  to 
something  realistic.  Here  at  least  we 
attempt  to  apply  to  government  a  tmsi- 
ness  principle  of  pay  scales  for  all  men 
in  the  armed  services. 

The  rates  of  pay  under  this  splendid 
bill  brought  out  by  our  able  committee 
of  the  armed  services  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Honorable  Paitl  J.  Kilday  and 
our  own  l)eloved  Hon.  Carl  Vinson  finds 
all  pay  scales  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the 
responsibility  and  the  service  which  the 
individual  recijMent  renders. 

They  apply  to  all — from  the  rawest 
recruit  to  the  highest  four-star  general, 
or  admiral  in  the  Navy.  The  increases 
they  will  receive  are  predicated  on  their 
remaining  in  the  armed  services  and 
giving  to  this  country  all  the  l)enefits 
which  they  acquired  in  the  training  re- 
ceived at  governmental  expense. 

This  career  compensation  bill  Is  not 
altogether  a  raise  in  pay  for  all  ranks 
and  grades  of  service.  In  many  cases 
flying  officers,  who  as  of  today  receive 
50  percent  of  their  base  pay  as  flying 
hazard  pay,  are  going  to  find  the  fiying 
hazard  pay  cut  to  as  little  as  10  or  15 
percent. 

There  is  another  wonderful  provision 
for  enlisted  men.  From  time  immemo- 
rial it  has  been  the  practice  to  allow  sub- 
sistence and  housing  only  to  commis- 
sioned officers.  Under  this  new  career 
compensation  bill  any  enlisted  man  who 
spends  as  little  as  7  years  in  the  service 
of  his  country  will  If  he  continues  in  the 
service  receive  the  same  subsistence  and 
hoiLsing  allowances  as  are  now  extended 
to  commissioned  officers. 

I  cannot  in  the  time  allotted  address 
myself  as  fully  and  completely  to  this 
matter  as  I  should  like.  But  I  warn  my 
colleagues  that  we  In  this  Hotise  are  flying 
in  the  face  of  all  authorized  recom- 
mendations and  wisdom  and  acting  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason  If  we  reject  all  con- 
sideration of  the  wonderful  work  that 
was  done  for  us  by  that  marvelous  group 
of  Independent,  studious,  thoughtful 
business  executives  who  constituted  what 
we  call  the  Book  Commission. 

It  was  not  the  braid  and  brass  of  the 
Pentagon  or  the  Navy  Annex  that  recom- 
mended this  legislation  to  Congress.  It 
was  men  such  as  Mr.  Charles  Hook,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Armco  Steel  Corp.. 
Chairman;  Father  John  J.  Cavanaugh. 
president.  Notre  Dame  University;  Mr, 
Keithe  S.  McHugh,  vice  president. 
American  Telephone  It  Telegraph  Co., 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Whiting,  president. 
American  Furniture  Mart  Building  Co., 
and  Whiting  4  Co. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  members 
of  this  Commi^^ion  are  aii  civilians  and 
that  they  pay  high  Income  and  other 
taxes.  These,  one  group  of  men  who 
have  recommended  the  lecisiaiion.  would 
In  DO  manner  expect,  as  citiaen  taxpay- 
ers, private  proftt  t9  tts  enacfient. 

Their  iBteroBt  is  yma  interest  and 
mine — a  putklic  Interest  in  peace  and  se- 
curity of  our  country  and  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Sp«-aker.  in  conclusion  let  me  make 
reference  to  the  letter  addresaed  to  your 
own  good  self  by  Pieahlent  Harry  Tru- 
man. Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army, 
the   Navy,   and   the   United   States   Air 

Force: 

Tas  Whttk  House. 

WashtM§Um.  Mag  23.  1949. 
■on.  Sam  Ratbusm 
The  SpeaJcer 

Houfe   of   Representatim. 

llT  Di*i  Mk  SriAKn:  For  tome  time  1 
have  been  concernwl  uv«t  the  personnel  t\i- 
twtlOD  lo  tr>«  armed  furoes.  We  ar«  tiav- 
Ui«  ffreat  dllBculty  In  attracting  and  retaln- 
taig  tb*  caliber  at  peraoanel.  both  oAcer 
and  enlisted,  oo  a  career  beats  which  u  es- 
acntlaJ  to  our  flghung  larcea. 

The  Career  Compensation  Act  ol  1M9  no^ 
pending  before  the  House  oT  Representatives 
will,  \n  my  opinion,  prorlde  the  necessary 
tnoentlTe  to  tollow   a  career   In  the  armed 


I  feel  that  this  letMatloo  Is  a  raoat  tm- 
ponant  part  of  our  dajimee  profram.  and 

that  It  wUi  do  much  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional cecurlty  In  this  critical  period.  Con- 
sequently. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  House  will 
■ee  Ot  to  take  farorable  action  on  this 
legtalatton. 

SIneerely  yours, 

HAaaT  S.  TiOMAJi. 

Acting  in  prudence,  wisdom,  and  with  a 
view  to  governmental  efflciency.  this 
House  cannot  do  lcs:>  than  pass  this  bill — 
and  let  us  do  so  by  a  rousing  vote,  if  not 
lously. 


care's  BM>k  Prnraa 


EXTENS:ON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  WTWinsoTs 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPBESENTATIVZS 

Wedneidat.  June  IS,  1949 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoso.  I 
include  the  following  bill  which  I  have 
today  Introduced  to  provide  a  contribu- 
tion to  CARE  for  its  book  program  In 
war-devastated  countries.  The  contri- 
bution Ls  to  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  a 
fimd  which  was  created  during  the  war 
out  of  wages  earned  by  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, working  on  farms  and  In  hos- 
pitals. Under  orders  of  the  Selecttvt 
Benrice  System,  employers  to  whom  con- 
sclentloiw  objectors  were  assigned  for 
work  were  required  to  pay  regular  wage>. 
but  the  payments  were  made  into  the 
Treasury  where  they  were  kept  In  a  spe- 
cial deposit  until  the  end  of  hof;tliitie.s 

On  March  7.  1947.  the  amounts  m  tiie 
fund,  totaling  $1,247,018  47,  were  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts.   Technically,  therefore,  the  fund 
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no  longer  eiAsts.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  rule  1  that  the  payments  received 
by  the  Treaiury  belonged  to  the  United 
States — 24  Itecisions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  75.  August  7.  1&44.  However,  the 
United  SUt^  received  these  payments  as 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  conscien- 
tlotis  objectors  and  not  from  taxes.  Ac- 
cordingly, la  connection  with  previous 
legislative  efforts  to  appropriate  the  fund 
for  relief  pu  poses,  the  Treasury-  Depart- 
ment has  in  Heated  that  it  had  no  objec- 
tion. 

An  inforntal  poll  was  taken  in  1945 
among  the  men  whose  earnings  created 
the  fund.  This  poll  Indicated  a  pref- 
erence that  t  be  ased  for  relief  purposes. 

In  ld47.  IT  y  colleague  from  New  York, 
Hon.  Stcrung  Cols,  introduced  a  bill. 
H.  R.  1938.  i  uthorizing  a  contribution  to 
the  Internal  ional  Children's  Emergency 
Pimd  of  the  Jnited  Nation.s  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  special  deposit  previously  in 
the  Trea.<^ur3 .  This  bill  passed  the  House, 
but  in  the  !  senate  it  was  dropped  from 
the  Unanimi  )us  Consent  Calendar  on  the 
objection  of  ft  Senator  who  felt  that  suflB- 
cient  funds  had  already  been  appro- 
priated by  tlie  United  States  Government 
for  the  wort  of  the  Children's  Fund. 

The  CAR  i  book  program  was  devel- 
oped to  repllice  scientific,  technical,  and 


The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  authorlw  the  contribution  to  Co- 
operative  for   American    Remittances   to 
Europe.  Inc..  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
moneys  received  by  the  Selective  Berrlce 
System  for  work  performed  by  persons  se- 
Blgned   to   tasks   of   national    importance 
under  civilian  direction  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  (g)   ot  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  IMO.  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Department 
of  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  to  Cooperative  for  American  Remit- 
tances to  Europe,  Inc..  50  Broad  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y..  a  United  States  nonprofit  volun- 
tary relief  agency  registered  with  and  rec- 
ommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee   on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  for  operations  in  Eu- 
rope, for  use  by  said  agency  in  its  book  pro- 
gram, a  contribution  in  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorization  here- 
inafter made.    There  is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts  on  March  7, 
1847,  from  the  special  deposit  account  which 
luul    theretofore    been    maintained    in    the 
Treasury  for  moneys  received  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  from  private  employers 
for   work   performed   by   persons   wiKJ   were 
assigned    to    tasks    of    national    importance 
under  civilian  direction  pursuant  to  section 
5  (g)  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  ot  1940.  as  amended. 


professional 


years  in  Eui  ope  and  Asia.     Distribution      ,    .       g..     ^       •     u.     u  ::—  i.u.J. 


bfioks  lost  during  the  war 


of  the  fund.<|  among  the  countries  will  be 
on  a  percenlage  basis  determined  by  the 
original  llbi  ary  facilities  and  the  loss 
suffered. 

The  list  of  books  to  be  sent  has  been 
prepared  by  a  committee  headed  by  Dr. 
Luther  Evans.  librarian  of  the  Library 
of  Congres.s,  with  the  a.ssistance  of  repre- 
sentatives ol  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, the  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
the  Yale  University  Medical  School. 

It  will  b^  possible  to  deliver  books 
abroad  at  tlieir  retail  prices  in  the  Umted 
States  without  any  additional  charge  for 
delivery,  shipping,  insurance,  or  over- 
head. The  program  has  the  active  sup- 
port of  th^  Library  of  Congress,  the 
American  iLibrary  Association,  the 
Umted  Stades  National  Committee  for 
UNESCO,  and  a  nimiber  of  educational 
scientific,  apd  cultural  organizations. 

Each  boo^  will  contain  a  book  plate 
bearing  the  hame  of  the  donor  or  donors 
and  indicating  that  it  has  been  made 
available  though  the  CARE  book  pro- 
gram. The  I  plates  in  the  bock.s  financed 
through  th4  proposed  legislation  could 
carry  as  the  name  of  the  donor.  "The 
American  people.'  or  some  similar 
phrase. 

Starvatioi:  of  the  mind  can  be  as  great 
an  obstacle  x>  sound  recovery  as  under- 
nutrition of  the  body.  E.specially  do 
professionally  trained  persons  hunger 
for  informaiion  regarding  developments 
in  the  last  decade  tn  their  field.  Nothing 
gives  greater  lift  to  discouraged  and  op- 
pressed people  than  books  that  enable 
them  to  be  j  transported  to  other  times 
and  places,  io  see  their  own  condition  In 
the  perspecilve  of  history,  to  share  In 
the  noblest  thoughts  and  emotions  great 
souls  have  rfgardeo  during  the  develop- 
ment cf  maa  on  this  earth.  Surely  few 
sring  greater  benefit  than 
books. 


gifts  could 
that  of  goo< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  oascoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  June  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  t949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  under 
date  of  May  27.  1949,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Earl  B.  Wilson,  of  the 
California  b  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corp..  in  which  he  comments  upon  the 
striice  situation  now  prevailing  in  Hawaii. 
I  also  ask  to  have  printed  my  response, 
dated  June  14.  1949.  which  I  once  again 
defend  voluntary  arbitration  as  the  prop- 
er method  of  settling  the  dispute  in 
Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 

CALnroRKtA  fc  Hawaiian  StrcAK 

Rffinimo  Corp.,   lyro.. 
San  Francesco,  May  27.  1949. 
Hon.   Warifx  Ifoasx. 

United  State.i  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dmam  SaMAToa  Uuasc:  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest the  CkiNcaxssiuNAi.  Record  of  May  16 
and  your  comments  rejcarding  the  labor  sit- 
uation In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and.  In 
particular,  the  current  strike  of  longahore- 
men. 

Inasmoch  as  you  say  that  you  luiow  very 
little  about  the  local  situation  In  Hawaii,  I 
am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  putting  before 
you.  In  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  a  some- 
what tiroader  picture  of  labor  relationships 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  merely  the 
strike  of  longshoremen.  It  Is  always  diffi- 
cult to  appraise  a  general  situation  by  con- 
sidering only  the  factors  that  are  iQCtatental 
to  one  specific  aspect. 


me  present  strike  of  longshoremen  has 
been,  on  the  surface,  the  result  of  a  dis- 
agreement over  wages. 

The  water-front  workers  have  made  a  de- 
mand on  ♦he  employers  for  an  increase  in 
wages  Ol  32  cents  an  hour  to  bring  the  level 
to  within  10  cents  of  the  San  Francisco  rate. 
The  present  longshore  wage  In  Hawaii  Is  $1.40 
an  hour.     The  union  has  picked  as  a  basis  for 
a  parity  demand  an  Isolated  and  temporary 
period  of  time  at  which  the  relationship  be- 
tween wages  paid  on  th»  water  front  in  Ha- 
waii and  in  San  Francisco  was  the  most  fa- 
vorable from  the  point  of  view  of  Hawaiian 
workers.     But  going  back  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  there  has  been  no  fixed  differen- 
tial.    It   has   varied   according   to  economic 
conditions  and  the  resultant  outcome  of  wage 
negotiations  in  the  two  areas.     The  plea  Is 
used  by  the  union  that  the  same  cargo  is 
handled  in  Honolulu,  for  Instance,  as  in  San 
Francisco    and    therefore    there    should    be 
approximately    equal    wages    paid.    This   is 
hardly    a    valid    argument    since    cargo    is 
bandied  in  different  ports  all  over  the  world 
at  varying  stevedore  rates.     Wages  in  each 
case  are  generally  influenced  by  local  condi- 
tions and  not  by  the  point  of  origin  or  dis- 
charge of  the  cargoes.     I  might  add  at  this 
point  that  the  Hawaiian  longshoremen  have 
regular    employment    with    their    respective 
employers  and  therefore  receive  sick  leave, 
group  Insurance  and  other  benefits  typical 
of  a  stabilized  industry  which  are  not  re- 
ceived by  Pacific  coast  longshoremen. 

The  Hawaiian  longshoremen  In  rejecting 
the  employers'  most  recent  offer  of  an  in- 
crease of  12  cents  an  hour  have  maintained 
their  Initial  demand  of  32  cents  an  hour  and 
have  called  for  arbitration.  Arbitration  of 
the  application  and  administration  of  an  ex- 
isting contract  may  be  perfectly  logical  and 
proper.  Arbitration  of  rates  of  pay  during 
wage  negotiations  leaves  the  employer  in  the 
position  of  not  being  able  to  control  his 
coats;  eliminates  free  collective  bargaining; 
and  places  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party,  who 
has  no  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
business,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise. A  union  is  In  a  position  to  demand  an 
exorbitant  rate  at  the  beginning  since  an 
arbitrator  generally  makes  an  award  some- 
where between  the  union's  demand  and  the 
employer's  offer. 

The  work  of  the  longshoremen  In  loading 
ships  is  one  of  the  costs  incidental  to  the 
production  and  movement  to  market  of  Ha- 
waiian sugar  and.  therefore,  this  issue  is  of 
concern  to  the  sugar  industry.  The  Ha- 
waiian sugar  industry  is  at  present  the  high- 
est wage-cost  area  contributing  sugar  to  the 
United  States  market. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  sugar  yield  per 
acre,  it  is  probably  the  most  efficient  branch 
of  the  sugar  industry  In  the  world.  Despite 
this  efflciency,  Its  present  costs  are  excessive 
In  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  competitors 
because  of  the  much  higher  la»)or  costs  in 
Hawaii.  The  Hawaiian  sugar  Industry  repre- 
sents a  capital  Investment  (on  the  basis  of 
actual  dollars  spent — of  about  $175,000,000. 
The  combined  net  earnings  of  all  the  sugar 
properties  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1948 
were  only  about  $500,000. 

In  view  of  lu  efflciency  in  the  production 
of  sugar,  why  Is  Hawaii  unable  to  show 
better  earnings  when  the  present  price  of 
sugar  Is  substantially  above  the  prewar  levels? 
During  the  recent  war.  it  was  impossible 
for  the  sugar  mills  to  obtain  replacements 
and  new  equipment.  First,  there  was  dif- 
ficulty In  obtaining  such  supplies  on  the 
mainland,  and  secondly  and  more  seriously, 
shipping  space  had  to  be  reserved  for  war 
supplies.  As  a  result,  the  plantations  and 
mills  were  in  a  sadly  run-down  state  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Postwar  delays  In  deliveries 
of  orders  for  machinery,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, made  it  Impossible  for  the  plantations 
promptly  to  correct  the  situation.  Then 
prices  began  to  advance,  with  the  result  that 


the  improvement  and  modernization  pro- 
grams have  required  much  more  cash  than 
would  have  been  needed  had  the  prices  of 
1945  continued.  At  the  same  time,  sub- 
sUntlal  advances  In  wages  were  granted  in 
all  branches  of  the  Islands'  Industrial  life. 
Hawaiian  sugar,  when  finally  prepared  for 
the  consumer,  must  compete  with  that  pro- 
duced in  other  areas,  both  cane  and  tteet. 
Field  and  mill  wages  comprise  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  60  percent  of  the  cost  rt  produc- 
ing sugar.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  pay  the 
highest  wages  of  any  sugar-producing  area 
of  the  world.  In  addition  to  this,  the  plan- 
tations give  year-round  employment  to  prac- 
tically all  of  their  laboring  forces.  I  have 
been  In  all  the  major  areas  producing  cane 
and  beet  sugar  for  the  American  consumer 
and  In  no  area  have  I  seen  living  conditions 
as  favorable  for  the  worker  as  those  that  have 
existed  for  many  years  on  the  Hawaiian  plan- 
tations. Many  of  the  plantations,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  maintain  hospitals,  recrea- 
tional centers,  baseball  fields,  and  in  a  few 
cases,  swimming  pools,  for  their  workers  and 
families. 

The  plantations  (at  the  insistence  of  the 
unions)  no  longer  furnish  free  housing  to 
their  employees,  but  the  rentals  and  service 
charges  are  exceedingly  low. 

Wages  paid  to  field  workers  In  the  different 
sugar-producing  areas  vary  considerably.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  efficiency  varies  also,  and 
so  it  is  difficult  to  balance  the  results  of  a 
day's  labor  in  one  area  as  against  another 
which,  after  all.  to  the  employer  is  the . 
most  Important  factor.  Some  areas  have 
mechanized  more  than  others,  which  gives 
a  better  work  return  per  man-day  used. 

However,  sugar  workers  earn  approximate- 
ly the  following  for  8  hours  of  work  in  the 
various  production  areas  supplying  sugar 
to  the  United  States: 

In  Cuba,  an  average  of  from  $2.50  to  $3. 
Some  cultivating  work  Is  at  a  lower  rate  but 
harvesting  Is  at  a  higher  rate. 
In  Puerto  Rico  the  average  is  about  $2.35. 
In  Louisiana  the  range  is  about  from  $2.90 
to  $4  80  for  a  9-hour  day.  The  higher  levels 
are  for  operators  of  mechanical  harvesting 
machines.  During  and  immediately  after 
the  war  these  producers  frequently  had  to 
pay  somewhat  higher  rates  in  competition 
with  war  industries. 

In  Florida,  because  of  piece-work  harvest- 
ing, it  is  not  too  easy  to  determine  dally 
wages,  but  cultivating  is  paid  for  at  45  cents 
an  hour.  Harvesting  ranges  from  $3  60  per 
day  to  slightly  higher  levels. 

In  the  domestic  sugar-beet  areas  the 
minimum  wage  determination  requires  not 
less  than  60  cents  per  hour  for  nonharvest- 
Ing  and  65  cents  per  hour  for  harvesting  work. 
This  Is  what  generally  Is  heing  paid  but  In 
some  areas,  particularly  California,  where 
competition  with  vegetable  growers  Is  high, 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  pay  80  cents  to 
$1  per  hour  for  limited  periods.  Because  of 
the  broad  expanse  of  country  which  Includes 
the  growing  of  beets,  local  conditions  af- 
fect wages  substantially,  but  the  alore-men- 
tloned  figures  are  tops. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  areas  the  work  is 
much  more  seasonal  than  on  the  planta- 
tions m  Hawaii.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
in  Hawaii  the  employment  is  year-roimd  for 
almost  all  of  the  workers. 

In  the  Philippines,  production  coaU  are 
not  yet  stabilized,  but  it  is  known  that  on 
some  plantations  field  workers  are  paid  the 
equivalent  of  $1  to  $1.80  a  day,  United  SUtes 
currency. 

In  all  areas,  factory  workers  average  slight- 
ly higher  pay  than  field  workers,  and  here 
again  the  Hawaiian  worker  has  an  advan- 
tage because  of  his  longer  season  of  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  higher  wage. 

In  Hawaii  the  minimum  hourly  wage  la 
78.5  cents  (except  on  two  plantations  where 
It  is  73.5  cenW)  for  both  field  and  mUl  work- 


ers, but  less  than  20  percent  of  the  workers 
are    in    the    minimum-wage    category.     The 
average  earnings  for  all  plantation  workers 
(not     Including     office)     below    supervisory 
grade   In    1948   were   $8.20   per   8-hour   day. 
In   spite   of   the   fact    that   the   Hawaiian 
sugar  Industry  is  already  paying  the  highest 
wages,    both    hourly    and   annually,   of   any 
sugar-producing  area  In  the  world,  the  union 
currently   Is  demanding   Increases  of   10  to 
16  cents  an  hour.     The  employers  have  of- 
fered to  make  the  present  wage  scale,  which 
was  established  when  sugar  was  $126  a  ton, 
equivalent  to  a  market  price  for  raw  sugar 
of  $112/114  a  ton   (which  is  slightly  below 
the  present  market  quotation  of  $116  a  ton), 
and  have  suggested  that  wages  then  move 
up  or  down  with  the  sugar  price.    This  has 
been  rejected  by  the  union  and  it  appears  as 
though  a  plantation  strike  is  imminent.    It 
seems    quite    clear   to    most    of    us    in    the 
Hawaiian  sugar  business  that  the  union  heads 
are  determined  to  push  for  higher  wages  in 
the  Islands  regardless  of  ability  to  pay.    Thla 
is  In  keeping  with  the  political  and  economic 
beliefs  of  many  of  these  top  union  figures. 
In  other  words,  the  sugar  Indtistry  In  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  Is  confronted  with  a  choice 
of  being  slowly  choked  by  gradually  Increased 
costs  In  the  face  of  declining  returns  for 
sugar  or  entering  a  battle  now  to  prevent  any 
further  Increases  in  the  hope  that  the  prob- 
able declining  price  of  sugar  in  the  years 
ahead  will  not  he  sufficiently  sharp  to  put 
the  plantations  out  of  business.    There  can 
be    but    one    choice;    fvirther    Increases    in 
costs  have  got  to  be  prevented. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  the  economic  strangulation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  that  Is  possible  when 
union  leaders  wish  to  exert  pressure.  The 
same  union  group  controls  the  btilk  of  the 
longshoremen  and  warehousemen  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  certain  of  the  crews  of  ships 
going  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  long- 
shoremen in  the  Hawaiian  poru,  the  sugar 
plantation  and  mill  workers,  the  pineapple 
workers,  most  of  the  publlc-transporUtlon 
workers,  and  several  other  smaller  groups. 
Wc  hear  constant  talk  of  buslneM  monopolies 
but  there  Is  no  group  of  employers  In  the 
United  States  having  the  economic  power 
possessed  by  this  group  of  union  leaders,  and 
this  monopoly  power  is  being  administered 
by  men  many  qf  whom  differ  basically  with 
the  economic  principles  upon  which  our 
country  is  founded. 

I  hope  I  have  explained  that  the  merlU  of 
the  strike  of  longshoremen  cannot  be  judged 
without  considering  the  entire  labor  prob- 
lem of  the  Islands.  If  arbitration  of  wages 
m  the  strike  of  longshoremen  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  employers,  It  would  be  but 
one  step  further  for  the  unions  to  demand 
and  obtain  the  arbitration  of  differences 
l)etween  employers  and  union  In  the  sugar 
Industry.  Further  increases  in  the  costs  of 
producing  sugar  wUl  close  many  of  the 
island's  plantations  with  resulting  unem- 
ployment and  decrease  in  general  business 
activity. 

Arbitration  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
action  in  the  public  interest  and  correctly 
so  in  many  cases,  but  it  must  have  a  com- 
panion principle,  namely  that  industry  can- 
not yield  its  very  survival  to  a  third  party. 

I  hope  I  am  not  giving  you  the  impression 
that  I  am  antllatwr.  I  believe  in  imlons. 
They  can  be  factors  for  stability  in  business. 
I  believe  in  high  wages.  This  enables  our 
people  to  be  good  customers  for  the  things 
they  produce.  But  if  high  wages  In  one  area 
are  carried  too  far,  competition  forces  the 
elimination  of  the  producers  of  such  area 
and  the  production  goes  to  a  lower-wage 
area. 

The  large  majority  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
plantations  are  rapidly  being  pushed  to  the 
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vidl  by  the  InordinaU  c>emand«  of  labor 
leaden  wbo.  apparcnUy,  are  aeeking  jiut 
this  remit  recardlau  a(  the  public  welfare 
or  the  welfare  of  the  worken. 

Thla  letter  has  bccoiDe  much  knger  than 
I  had  anticipated  I  hope  you  have  bad  the 
patleace  to  wade  throuch  It.  Aa  It  la  an 
efTort  on  my  part  to  supplement  with  details 
the  altnatlon  jrou  touched  on  In  the  Con- 
QamamaouM.  HTnep.  I  would  deeply  appre- 
clat«  jour  having  thta  letter  aiao  Inaerted  In 
the  RannaD 

Sincerely  yours. 

E«aL  B.  WiLaoM. 

Jttmb    14.    1»«B. 
Mr.  Kan.  B.  Wilkw. 

OmUfarmlm   A   H«««ti«n   Sufmr    Re/ining 
Oarp^  Saa  rraaciseo.  Culi/. 

DsAa  Mm.  WvLtom:  Thank  fsu  wy  much 
(or  your  letter  ol  Mar  n  caatataitng  your 
coaaawnta  regarding  tha  labor  situation  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  particularly  the 
current  strike  of  kmcsboremeix.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  Inacrt  your  letter  In  the  Oon- 
Raooas. 

It  seems  to  me.  howeTer.  that  your  letter 
adde  up  to  a  strong  caae  for  submitting  the 
djapute  to  arbttratkn.  The  only  alternative 
Is  a  teat  of  economic  strength,  with  the  public 
In  tha  last  atialysla  paying  the  bill.  Tou  aay 
If  arbttratlcii  of  wages  In  the  strike  of  long- 
ahciremeo  should  be  agre^  upon  by  em- 
ployera.  It  would  be  bu'.  one  step  further  for 
the  unlous  to  demand  and  obtain  the  arbl- 
tratkm  at  differences  between  employers  and 
the  union  In  the  sugar  industry. 

Your  obserTatlon  causes  me  to  aak  the 
question.  "Why  not?"  If  the  Induatry  has  a 
sUcuig  caae.  as  you  appear  to  think  It  has. 
the  Industry  would  not  kwe  u  arbitration 
caae  on  the  merits.  It  seajna  clear  to  me  that 
basic  In  your  phllnaophy.  as  set  forth  In  your 
letter.  Is  the  view  that  the  employers  should 
be  left  perfect'y  free  to  decide  for  themaelves 
what  the  wages,  houra.  and  conditions  of 
employment  In  the  sugar  Industry  ahoiild  be. 

Whether  you  are  wlUiog  to  recognise  It  or 
not.  I  think  the  fact  Is  that  free  collective 
bargaining  In  the  American  economy  Is  here 
to  stay,  and  employers  and  unions  who  take 
the  position  that  they  will  not  accept  volun- 
tary arbitration  as  a  reaaonable  way  of  break- 
ing economic  deadlocks  are  going  to  lose  the 
aympathy  of  the  public. 

I  am  afraid  you  are  liyaormg  under  the 
mlsapfMChaoiton  that  arbitration  la  a  medl- 
allns  or  oosnproralsiiii;  procedure  rather  than 
•  Jarilctel  proeeaa  which  functions  on  the 
^■■•i  of  the  erldence  In  the  record  presented 
to  •  «•••-  U  you  have  a  good  case.  I  don  t 
think  you  should  fe«r  artottratlan.  if  you  are 
wUling  to  ask  such  Impartial  poaon  as 
Cyrus  Ching.  Directnr  Q(  tha  Fscteral  Media- 
tion and  Concilia  liOD  Serrlee.  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator  to  hear  your 

With  kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 


The  TmnutB-Byrd  CoatroTcny 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  tmukWAMK 
XS  THE  SKWATS  OT  TH«  UNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  15  ilecislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Ur.  WILLIAMa  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tm&nimous  consent  to  have  ininted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcdrd  a  series  of 
editorial  cotmnents  on  the  Truman-BTrd 
controyersy. 


There  beiag  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Fttm   tbe   ^nclnnaU    (Ohio)    Tlmea-Star] 

KATION'S    lOrrOKS    DISrCSS    TVTTICAM-BTRO 
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(From  the 


s    reported   chance   remark 
are    too   many   Byrds   in   Con- 
he  said  It,  petty  and  uncalled 
people  In  this  country  wish  there 
B  rrds  In  Washhigton. 
Hi^T  Bm  Is  no  crackpot  penny 
believes    now,   as   he   ha»   for 
ttie  Federal  Oovernment  Is  apend- 
and  that   there  Is  plenty  of 
y.    He  has  fought  for  a  cut 
expenses    under    Booeevelt, 
Truman,   and   he   has   the 
ftgtires  to  back  up  his  arguments. 
Truiiuin  la,  of  course,  annoyed  with 
fur  another  reaaon.    Btso  op- 
Pr^ldenfs  lunnlDatlon  of  Mon  C. 
the  National  Resources  Board. 
In  that  opposition,  too.  just  as 
to   championing   economy,   for 
not  the  man  for  the  post.     In 
thdt   seems   to   be   developing   be- 
wp  Harrys,  the  Senator  from  Vlr- 
the  advantage  of  sound  con- 
on  firmer  ground. 


Charlotte   (N.  C.)    Observer  j 


Mr.  Truma;  i  says  there  are  too  many  Birrds 
In  Congress.  •  •  •  a  spendthrift  natu- 
rally doea  uoi  like  the  bank  accountant  who 
sends  his  chjecks  back  marked  "tnsufflclent 
funda." 

And  It  la  hatural  that  Mr.  Truman  does 
DOC  Ilka  Sena  tor  Btvd.  because  the  Virginian 
Just  last  we<k  made  a  nutsterful  speech  in 
tbe  Senate  showing  where  the  Truman 
spendthrift  policy  Is  taking  us. 

The  Byrds  tramp  the  style  of  the  spenders, 
and  the  spenders  dont  like  It  or  them. 

But  If  we  (ontinue  on  the  present  course, 
there  will  come  a  time  when  all  of  us  will 
rue  the  day  '  hat  those  in  authority  did  not 
Byrds  and  that  we.  the  voters. 
them  listen,  as  we  clearly  could 
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did  not  make 
have  done 

For   our    cioney    there    are 
few — far  too  few — Bntoe. 
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Ciarleston  (W.  Va.)   DaUy  Mall] 
rpful  look  at  Mr.  Truman's  pro- 
the  available  reaources  for  car- 
Senator  Bran  conservatively  es- 
O.OOO.OOOXXW    deficit    by    1962. 
khu-mlng   about   Mr.  TVuman's 
he  does  not  dispute  Senator 
or  attempt  to  minimize  them. 
CT^plalns  of  too  many  Btkds  in 
generally  of   those  men   who 
capacity  for  large  plans, 
on  a  subject  which  is  hardly 
When  the  prospect  of  a 
defldt  inspires  nothing  more 
Is  useless  to  pretend  that  the 
Is    being    seriously    oon- 
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(Proin  the  CiiTlsbad  (If.  Mez.)  DaUy  Argus) 
Many  ifood  Democrata  will  dispute  Presi- 
dent Trumanfs  aasertlon  to  a  group  of  vet- 
erans that  thfre  are  too  many  Byrds  in  Oon- 
greae.  As  a  iiatter  of  fact.  Congress  could 
use  a  few  mtire  Byrds,  In  our  opinion. 

Haaar  F.  Bno  Is  one  of  our  moat  able 
Senators.  Hej  stands  like  a  lighthouse  In 
the  fog  agalTist  the  administration's  moves 
toward  socialism,  and  he  Is  our  country's 
outstanding  fl|>Idler  In  the  never-ending  war 
against  senae^eas  Govenunent  ^^"d*"g  and 
waste. 


[From    the    Walla    WaHa    (Wash.)    IJnlon- 
BuUetln  ] 

President  Truman's  comment  to  a  group 
of  veterans  that  "there  are  too  many  Byrds 
In  Congress"  is  one  of  those  remarks  which 
will  probably  be  around  to  haunt  him  for 
some  time.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tor Bran  Is  a  recognized  leader  of  the  upper 
branch  of  Congress,  and  a  member  of  Tru- 
man's own  party,  it  is  clear  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Senator  has  done  an  extremelr  valu- 
able service  to  his  country  over  a  period  of 
years  by  his  insistence  that  some  brakes 
be  placed  on  Federal  spending. 

[From  the  Henderson   (N.  C.)    Daily- 
Dispatch] 

Mot  only  are  there  not  too  many  Byrds 
In  Congress,  there  are  not  half  enough. 


[From    the   Toledo    (Ohio)    Timesj 

A  news  dispatch  Informs  us  that  President 
Truman  told  a  group  of  veteraris  that  there 
are  "too  many  B^rds  in  Congress."  He 
asked  them  to  see  that  "Congressmen  are 
elected  who  are  able  to  see  things  In  the 
terms  of  national  interest,  rather  than  local 
Interest  and  make  large  plans,  rather  than 
small  plans." 

Well,  there  is  only  one  Byrd  in  Congress, 
namely,  the  hard-wc«-klng,  economy -minded, 
prodder  of  Presidents,  Senator  Harrt  P. 
Byrd,  of  Virginia.  The  President's  mean* 
ing  is  clear.  He  resents  any  move  to  restrict 
Government  spending.  He  dislikes  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  works  for  economy. 

What  Congress  needs  Is  more  Byrds,  more 
Members  who  have  his  great  knowledge  of 
fiscal  matters,  who  works  in  season  and  out 
to  reduce  Government  expenditures,  to 
liquidate,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  public 
debt,  and  to  reform  the  Nation's  tax 
structure. 

Mr.  Truman's  remarks  are  an  Indication 
of  his  political  phlloaophy  and  his  bank- 
ruptcy of  leadership.  IX  there  ever  was  a 
Senator  who  had  the  "national  interest, 
rather  'han  local  Interest"  at  heart.  It  is 
Mr.  Bybd.  And,  If  the  President  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about,  he  would  realize  that 
only  a  sound  fiscal  situation  m&kn  "large 
plans,  rather  than  :maJl  plans"  possible. 
Mr.  Byrd  Is  doing  Infinitely  more  to  promote 
large  plaiis  than  the  President. 

[Prom  the  Tampa  'Fla.)  Morning  Tribune) 
Our  ancwer — and  tbe  answer  of  a  large 
majority  of  American  taxpayers — to  that 
blast  Is  that  we  need  many  more  Byrds  In 
Congress.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  people 
that  there  are  only  a  few  of  that  species— 
the  forthright  Virginian  himself  and  those 
who  >oin  with  him  in  urging  governmental 
economies. 

[Prom   the   Bristol    (Conn.)    Pressl 
Our  comment  Is  that  wc  would  appreciate 
more  men  In  Congress  with  the  Independence 
and  honesty  of  Senator  Byrd. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Boston  j 
If  Mr.  Truman  had  niade  no  play  on  words 
but  had  simply  said  that  there  were  too 
many  men  In  Congress  who  oppose  him, 
much  less  would  have  been  made  of  his  re- 
mark. For  few  would  be  aroused  by  the 
further  wonls  attributed  to  him— a  plea  for 
the  election  of  more  Congressmen  "able  to 
see  these  things  In  terms  of  national  Interest 
rather  than  local  Interest,  and  to  make  large 
plans  rather  than  small  plana."  But  few  also 
would  see  any  bar  to  Senator  Byko  In  this 
recipe  for  representation. 

His  largest  role  has  been  as  a  watchdog 
of  the  Treasury— surely  a  service  to  Uw  na- 
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tlonal  interest.  His  opposition  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  President's  friend,  Mon 
Wallgren,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Resources  Board  seems  to  have  nothing 
small  about  it.  This  action  Is  the  one  that 
seems  to  have  put  the  Senator  in  active  dis- 
favor at  the  White  House. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  antl- 
Byro  remark  was  Intended  to  throw  Presi- 
dential support  behind  Democrats  who  are 
trying  to  break  the  Senator's  hold  on  the 
party  organization  in  Virginia.  Cracks  are 
reported  In  the  State  machine,  and  an  anti- 
Byrd  Democrat,  P.  Pickens  Miller,  a  liberal 
with  a  fine  reputation.  Is  said  to  have  a 
chance  In  the  race  for  governor.  Now  It 
would  be  no  new  thing  for  the  White  House 
to  lend  aid  to  one  party  faction  In  a  State 
contest.  But  It  is  usually  done  with  Jobs, 
not  words. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  TlmesJ 
Speaking  of  Senator  Btbd,  the  President's 
persona',  criticism  of  him  shows  a  point  of 
view  not  widely  shared.  Instead  of  being 
parochial-minded,  as  the  President  Inti- 
mates, the  Virginia  Senator  is  one  of  the  few 
who  see  legislation  from  a  national  rather 
than  a  local  angle.  Instead  of  the  country 
being  better  off  If  there  were  fewer  Byrds  In 
Congress,  we  could  use  a  few  dozen  more. 

[From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle] 
Judging  by  the  President's  rec-.-nt  remarks 
about  Congressmen  who  don't  agree  with 
him.  it  would  seem  that  he  U  advocating  the 
leader  type  of  government  under  which  the  • 
leader  calls  the  turn  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress meekly  attach  their  rubber  stamps. 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  say  so,  per- 
haps we  need  more  and  not  less  Byrds  in 
Congress. 

[From  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Journal] 
Presidential  purges  have  usually  failed, 
thtis  It  Is  going  to  be  a  colossal  Job  now  to 
purge  a  man  whose  only  sin  has  been  that  of 
striving  for  economy  and  efficiency  In  Gov- 
ernment. 

[Prom  the  Providence   (R.  I.)    Evening 
Bulletin] 

Mr.  Truman's  Ul-consldered  remark  to  a 
veterans'  group  that  there  are  too  many 
Byrds  in  Congress  points  up  the  sad  fact 
that  there  Is  not  enough  fiscal  sense  In  the 
White  House.  For  several  years  the  name  of 
Bnio  has  been  synonymous  with  economy. 
Just  as  the  name  of  Truman  has  been  synon- 
ymous with  extravagance     •     •     • 

If  we  are  to  achieve  saner  legislative  ac- 
tion In  fiscal  affairs,  we  shall  need  more 
rather  than  fewer  BjTds  In  Congress.  Now. 
unfortunately  there  Is  only  one  In  name. 
But  even  Mr.  Truman  concedes  there  are 
more  in  spirit.  May  their  numbers  Increase, 
however  much  they  vex  the  President. 

[From  the  Minneapolis   (Minn.)    Morning 
Trlbtine] 

On  Monday  President  Truman  was  quoted 
as  saying  there  are  "too  many  Byrds"  In 
the  Senate.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  are 
not  enough  of  them.  By  calling  attention 
to  the  grave  dangers  which  lurk  In  Govern- 
ment spending  policies,  Senator  Btkd  serves 
the  national  Interest  with  courage  and  dis- 
tinction. 

The  country  needs  more  statesmen  in 
Washington  who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  the 
disagreeable  truth  about  the  need  for 
economy  In  Oovernment.  There  are  not  too 
many  Byrds  at  all:  there  la  only  a  surpltis  of 
those  who  fall  to  perceive  the  disastrous  con- 
requences  to  the  whole  Nation  of  unbridled 
Federal  spending. 


[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer] 

Ordinarily  the  spectacle  of  a  Democratic 
President  openly  declaring  p>olitlcal  warfare 
against  a  Democratic  Senator  would  be 
merely  amusing,  at  least  to  Republicans,  or 
at  most  would  be  dismissed  as  a  personal 
feud  between  two  rival  politicians. 

But  the  issues  and  implications  Inherent 
In  President  Truman's  remark  that  "there 
are  too  many  Byrds — B-y-r-d-s — In  the  Con- 
gress," meaning  Senator  Harbt  F.  Btbd,  of 
Virginia,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are 
bound  to  have  wide  repercussions  during  the 
remainder  of  the  President's  term  of  office. 

For  Byrd  Is  not  an  ordinary  run-of-the- 
mlne  politician.  As  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee  on  reduction  of  nonessential  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  Bt«d  has  become  a  symbol 
of  economy  in  Washington.  And  as  one  of 
the  most  Influential  Members  of  Congress 
from  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he 
Is  a  respected  spokesman  of  the  southern 
Democrats. 

This  newspaper  cannot  agree  with  the 
President  that  there  are  too  many  Byrds  In 
the  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  too 
few. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner] 
If  President  Truman  means  to  Imply  that 
national  Interest  Is  not  well  served  by  states- 
men of  the  Integrity  of  Senator  Byrd,  he  will 
find  very  few  of  the  American  people  in  agree- 
ment with  him.     •     •     • 

The  American  people  have  great  respect 
for  statesmen  who  serve  them  with  sincerity 
•  and  Integrity,  and  they  serve  their  own  best 
Interests  most  ably  by  voting  their  con- 
fidence in  such  statesmen — as  the  people  of 
Virginia  have  so  often  done  in  the  case  of 
Senator  Btbd. 

[From  the  MobUe  (Ala.)  Register) 

Senator  Harry  F.  Bybd's  recent  remarks 
about  the  enormous  cost  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  attracted  wide  notice  and  com- 
ment. 

For  example.  Senator  James  P.  Kkm,  of 
Missouri,  has  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  an  editorial  In  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
commenting  on  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  the  other  day. 

"The  Virginia  Democrat,"  said  the  En- 
quirer. "Is  a  foremost  authority  on  economy 
In  Government,  or  the  lack  of  It.  His  words 
have  more  than  ordinary  weight,  therefore, 
because  he  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about." 

The  Enquirer  went  on  to  comment  that 
"unless  Congress  calls  a  halt  In  the  onrush 
of  centralization  and  greater  spending."  the 
fiscal  plcttire  may  be  even  blacker  than  he 
(Senator  Btbo)  painted  It. 

[From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)   Post) 

President  Truman  should  have  thought 
twice  before  he  blurted  out  that  there  "are 
too  many  Byrds  In  the  Senate." 

Even  those  who  don't  agree  with  Senator 
Btbd  must  concede  that  he  Is  one  of  the  most 
useful  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  that  if 
he  were  not  In  the  Senate,  the  danger  of 
waste  and  extravagance  would  bs  much 
greater. 

Almost  single-handed.  Senator  Btbd  for 
several  years  has  kept  a  check  on  extrava- 
gance in  the  executive  and  administrative 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  has  saved 
the  taxpayers  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

If  Mr.  Truman,  in  his  own  gi^up  of  ad- 
visers, had  even  one  man  who  followed  the 
Byrd  attitude  toward  waste  and  extravagance, 
the  President  would  be  spared  many  of  the 
embarrassmenta  which  his  spending  poUcles 
have  produced. 


[From  the  Athol  (Mass.)  News) 
Senator  Bybd  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Members  of  Congress.  He  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Virginia  elfsctorate  for  a  long 
time.  Evidently,  the  Vlriglnlans  approve  of 
his  Ideas  and  principles.  Should  he  continue 
to  carry  on  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  or 
should  he  yield  to  President  Truman? 

(Prom  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register) 
With  his  usual  unwarranted  self-assurance 
President  Truman  has  now  Indicated  dis- 
pleasure with  the  attitudes  of  Senator  Habbt 
F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia.  In  Ui.  Truman's  view 
there  are  "too  many  Byrds  in  Congress."  But 
It  is  the  opinion  of  most  careful  observers 
of  the  Washington  scene  that  there  are  not 
enorgh  men  like  Btbo  In  any  of  the  branches 
of  government. 

Great  numbers  of  Americans  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  consider  him  one  of  the  most 
Important  "watchdog"  legislators  In  Wash- 
ington. Only  President  Truman  seems  to 
find  Senator  Btrd's  devotion  to  efficiency  and 
economy  a  burden. 

[From  the  Lewlston  (Maine)  Sim)' 
Apparently  President  Truman — and  this  Is 
entirely  In  character  with  his  actions  over 
the  past  4  years — does  not  think  that  eeal 
for  Government  economy  Is  In  "the  national 
Interest."  A  passion  for  decreased  Federal 
spending  has  been  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishment of  Senator  Btbd's  lengthy  career  In 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  and  the  people  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  to  go  no  farther,  ought 
to  resent  the  President's  filng  at  one  of  the 
most  competent  Members  of  (Congress. 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)   Courantl 
A  great  many  people  will  believe  that  thera 
are  too  few,  not  too  many,  Byrds  In  Con- 
gress. 

[From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch) 
Surely,  President  Truman  cannot  really 
know  what  he  Is  doing  when  he  openly  ex- 
presses a  desire  for  the  liquidation  of  such 
stalwart  men  as  Senator  Btbd.  Virginia's 
Senator  has  been  long  In  the  forefront  of 
those  patriotic  Americans  who  have  battled 
ceaselessly — and  effectively— to  restrain  the 
encroachments  of  Federal  bureaucracy.  Fed- 
eral greed  and  Federal  p>ower  into  the  lives  of 
Individual  American  citizens. 

President  Truman's  rightful  place  Is  solidly 
behind  '^he  men  in  Congress,  who  like  Senator 
Ptbd,  would  protect  not  only  the  Individual 
citizen  of  the  Nation  but  the  Nation  Itself 
from  the  dangers  of  over-federallzatlon  and 
uncurbed  and  dangerous  extravagance. 

(From  the  Ohio  State  Journal) 
If  other  Members  of  Congress  were  any- 
where near  as  economy-minded  as  Senator 
Btbd,  the  Government's  financial  outlook 
might  be  substantially  different.  The  trouble 
Is  that  he  sees  the  total  pictxire.  with  an  eye 
on  tomorrow  as  well  as  today,  while  too  many 
of  his  coUeagues  are  local  In  their  views, 
yielding  to  pressure  groups  and  quite  willing 
to  let  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself.  Ths 
plain  truth  Is  that  despite  the  Truman  dic- 
tum what  Congress  really  needs  la  more 
Byrds.  Instead  of  being  too  many,  there  are 
not  enough. 

(From  the  Utlca  (N.  Y.)  DaUy  Press) 
In  other  words,  Senator  Btbd  Is  one  of  the 
few  able  men  In  Congress  who  have  consist- 
ently     opposed      extravagant      Government 
spending.     Being  a  Democrat  this  criticism 
causes  mon  discomfort  at  the  White  House 
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than  would  be  the  c«ae  \1  It  caoae  from  Re- 
publlcaxu.  But  Senator  Btim  bappens  to  be 
cccTcct  In  hiM  bwtc  arfttmiBt  and  a  great 
man  J  of  hU  fellow  Axnerlcana  agree  with  him. 

I  Prom  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind  )  News-Sentinel  | 

The  tiff  between  Mr.  Truman  and  Senator 
in  which  the  White  House  sneerln^y 
to  "too  many  Byrds."  ahould  Inter- 
many  Americans  because  It  pita  an  eco- 
»y>mlnded    legislator    agalust    a    tpend- 
happy  President. 

Men  of  the  caliber  of  Senator  BTan  are  all 
too  rare.  The  Byrd  smear  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man tossed  out  In  bis  Interrie^  with  a  group 
of  American  Veterans  Committee  members. 
Is  a  greater  tribute  to  an  able  Senator  than 
•  studied  compliment  would  have  been. 

(Prom  the  Miami  (Pla  )  Herald | 

When  President  Truman  made  bis  all- 
graced  Intemperate  remark  last  week  that 
there  were  "too  many  Byrds  in  Congress."  he 
set  the  couiitry  to  asking  what  had  gotten 
under  the  President's  skin. 

Senator  Hasst  Btso.  of  Virginia,  a  few  days 
befbre  had  made  s  bitlngly  clear  attack  on 
tte  Mbiilnlstratlon's  economics,  the  policy  of 
iwiiaim  btlltons  without  thought  or  care 
of  where  the  bUMons  must  come  from.  The 
Senator's  speech  might  have  passed  without 
too  much  notice  by  people  generally  had 
Mr.  Truman  learned  to  put  a  seal  upon  his 
lips.  K<3W  pe'jple  everywhere  want  to  know 
just  what  'he  Senator  from  Virginia  had  to 
say  about  the  Truman  economics. 

Senator  Btkd  has  made  Government  eco- 
nomy a  crussde  for  the  people  He  has  not 
been  able  to  make  a  dent  on  the  Trun-.an  doc- 
trine or  spending  all  we  have  to  rehabilitate 
the  world,  even  though  we  go  broke  as  a 
Ration  m  th«  doing. 

The  Virginian  does  not  underestimate  the 
gigantic  task  that  he  has  taken  on — trying 
to  teach  his  felluws  snd  the  American  people 
that  ws  are  dangerously  close  to  th«  bottom 
of  the  dollar  barrel     •     •     •. 

That's  why  Mr.  Truman  petvUantly  com- 
that  there  are  too  many  Byrds  in 
Too  bad  for  the  country  there  are 


(Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  News) 

Mr.  Truman,  tt  seems,  did  not  admire  Sen- 
ator Brass  speech. 

He  probably  was  more  favorably  Impressed 
by  tb*  remarks  of  Senator  J.  C.  OliAROWxT, 
of  Wyoming,  who  had  Just  warned  of  dire 
peril  "If  the  Oovemment  starts  trimming 
Its  spending  too  deeply  or  firing  too  many 
•mployees." 

So  It's  likely  that  a  chorxis  soon  will  be 
shouting  thst  OldAHONST,  the  Liberal  and 
Progr— aive.  is  the  true  prophet,  and  that 
nobody  should  listen  to  Btko.  the  conserva- 
tive and  reactionary 

But  what  Congress  really  needs  just  now 
Is  more  men  like  Brao.  of  Virginia — more 
men  who  react  against  danger  of  national 
Insolvency  and  dare  to  advocate  conserving 
the  Oovemment'r   credit. 

|Prom  the  West  Palm  Beach  (Pla.)  Times) 
We  feel  that  Senator  Btko  performs  a  7ltal, 
•s  well  as  a  valuable,  service  by  his  demands 
for  economy.  It  is  spparent  to  him  that 
wasteful  buresus  are  being  imposed  on  the 
people  and  be  fearlessly  says  so.  Who  could 
do  more? 

inrom  the  Port  Lauderdale  (Pla  )  News 
SedtUielJ 

Mr.  Truman  forgeu  that  fiepator  Brao 
was  elected  to  the  oOce  he  holds.  He  Is  re- 
■ponsiDie  to  the  people  of  his  State  and  to 
nobody  eUe      If  he  chocees  to  disagree  with 
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experlence.     Prom  the  per- 

average  taxpayer  and  busi- 

sltuation  In  Congress  may 

from  the  White  House 


he 
Eyrd 


dU  erent 


Denver  (Colo.)  Postj 

Truman   is  contemplating  a 

Congressmen  and  Sen- 

too   economy-minded    to  go 

administration's   ambitious 

tax-upplng  program,  he  may 

task  on  his  hands  than  he 


seems    to    be    showing    a 

not  to  look  at  the  road 

I  along,  but  be  may  find  out 

of  Congress  In  general  have 

them  with  eagle  eyes. 


The  Connnunist  Threat  to  Hawaii 


EXTE^  BION 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  WSBSASK* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  IS  {legislative  day  of 
Thuisday.  June  2).  1949 

BUTIER 


'Our 


Mr 

unanimous 
the  AppendiK 
entitled 
llshed   in    t 
May  31.  194J 
There  bei 
was  ordered 
as  follows: 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Consent  to  have  printed  in 
of  the  Record  an  editorial 
Misguided  Friend."  pub- 
Honolulu   Advertiser,   of 


he 


no  objection,  the  editorial 
.0  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


rg 


OV  t    MISCUIDKD   nUEND 


dcxs 


sometl  mes 
doi 
coes 


a  ized 


The  infltiential 
1«  the  friend 
sion  arises  w|iere 
Islands,  it 
fection 
ing  it  to  act 
mation  that 

This  happetfed 
torlally  mini 
Hawaii 

Post  said.     It 
they  few  throilghout 
wherever  thsji 
constantly   foi 
Government, 
thst  create  t 

The  Post 
arrest  of  the 
the  strike 
asslng  and 
Islands,  denyl 
sltles  of  lile 
cral  ixidictmc4t 


that 


OF  REMARKS 
oi> 


Washington  Post  sincerely 
Hawaii.     Whenever  an  occa- 
it  thinks  it  can  aid  the 
so      Yet  the  Post's  very  af- 
does  mischief  by  prompt- 
based  on  second-hand  infor- 
not  accord  with  the  facts. 
Monday  when  the  Post  edi- 
the  Conununist  threat  to 
Corainunlsts  are  few  in  Hawaii,  the 
could  bavf  added,  also,  so  are 
the  United  States.     Yet 
are  they  work  tirelessly  and 
the  overthrow  of   American 
It  is  leadership,  not  numbers, 
Commiuilst  threat, 
to  take  into  account  the 
San  Prancisco  commander  of 
had  blockaded  Hawaii,  har- 
tohnentlug   the  people  of  these 
I  ig  them  all  but  the  bare  neces- 
Harry  Bridges  is  under  Ped- 
charging  that  he  lied  about 


tbB 
fills 


his  affiliation  with  the  CommunisU.  In- 
dicted with  him  are  the  militant  leader  of 
the  blockade.  Henry  Schmidt,  and  J.  R. 
Robertson,  the  man  who  attempted  to  make 
Hawaii's  public  schools  a  training  ground  for 
his  union.  This  does  not  prove  them  to  be 
(^mmunlsts.  It  does  show  the  pattern  of 
leadership  In  the  strikes  that  repeatedly 
torment  Hawaii. 

What  the  Post  needs  Is  a  first-hand  look 
at  Hawaii  by  Its  own  trusted  representatives. 
If  it  would  take  this  look,  it  would  tee  that 
no  matter  how  few  Hawaii's  Ccmmunists 
may  be.  they  have  a  strong  underground 
leadership  here  that  is  destroying  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  Islands.  It  would 
see.  too.  that  it  is  the  vmmasklng  of  this 
leadership  and  the  guidance  of  its  misled 
followers  back  into  the  patlis  of  loyal  Ameri- 
canism that  Is  Hawaii's  problem. 

Our  advice  to  the  Washington  Post  is  to 
look  at  Hawaii  with  iu  own  eyes,  not  through 
the  rosy  glasses  of  an  informant. 

Hawaii's  life  is  at  stake.  It  Is  no  time  for 
sophistry. 


Disastroos  Results  of  "Free"  Me<fical  and 
Hospital  Care  in  New  Zealand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  JXJDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  of 
June  7.  1949.  The  advocates  of  Govern- 
ment supported  and  controlled  medical 
service  in  this  country  are  eloquent  in 
their  presentation  of  the  alleged  advan- 
tages it  will  bring;  they  seldom  see.  or 
at  least  they  do  not  report,  the  grave 
disadvantages  that  will  follow.  There- 
fore, It  is  important  for  lis  to  look  at  a 
country  like  New  Zealand  where  the  sys- 
tem has  been  tried  for  10  years  under 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Clearly 
the  bad  results  outweigh  the  good. 
Medical  Polict  in  New  Ztauhtd 
(By  Dr.  A.  Hollenberg) 

Free  drugs  on  prescription  Is  a  curse  rather 
than  a  benefit  in  the  New  Zealand  medical 
policy.  Many  visits  to  doctors'  offices  are 
for  nothing  more  than  minor  incidents  re- 
quiring aspirin  or  a  similar  popular  remedy 
like  a  laxative.  Instead  of  going  to  buy 
this,  the  patient  sees  a  doctor,  gets  a  pre- 
scription which  costs  the  state  7  6  (11.50) 
and  goes  to  the  drug  store,  where  he  gets  it 
free. 

These  visits  for  trivial  matter  so  01!  up 
the  general  practitioner's  time  that  he  can- 
not examine  and  much  less  treat  the  ones 
who  really  require  his  attention. 

sickness    BENETITS 

Sickness  t>eneflt8  require  certificates  and 
each  certificate  each  week  means  a  visit  to 
the  general  practitioner  and  another  11.60 
cost  to  the  state.  Fref  health  services  and 
free  medicine  have  bankrupT(6d  Ney  Zealand 
medicine  by  throwing  upon  it  a  burdeh  gf 
useless  work  which  costs  tho  nation  a  large 
part  of  its  income  and  which  falls  in  its 
main  purpose  of  healing  the  sick. 

The  specialist  in  New  Zealand  medicine  is 
unduly  penalized  by  this  system,  both  be- 
cause of  the  public  hospitals  being  free  for 
his  services  and  because  private  hospitals  are 
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so  few  and  ill-equipped  for  modem  work. 
It  is  true  that  he  may  charge  his  own  fee 
for  his  services  in  his  office  or  in  private  hos- 
pitals but  fewer  and  fewer  people  can  afford 
to  pay  him. 

The  public  hospitals  are  not  open  to  private 
patients — they  are  all  for  free  patients.  8o 
he  must  either  work  for  the  state  on  a  salary 
or  depend  upon  work  in  a  private  nursing 
home  or  hospital. 

There  is  great  discontent  among  the  spe- 
cialists and  those  whose  family  roots  are  not 
too  firmly  planted  are  moving  out  to  other 
countries.  There  is  no  inducement  for 
young  physicians  to  become  specialists  be- 
cavise  they  see  that  there  is  no  future  for 
them  under  the  existing  scheme. 

It  is  sad  to  realize  how  ill-considered  social 
change,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  has 
wrecked  a  sound  system  of  medical  care  and 
substituted  for  it  a  frustration  both  to  those 
that  give  and  those  that  receive  the  services. 

The  hospitals  are  also  free.  If  one  goes  to 
a  public  hospital,  there  are  no  fees  to  pay; 
if  one  goes  to  a  private  hospital  or  nursing 
home  he  pays  the  regxilar  charges  of  that 
institution  and  receives  in  return  a  small 
dally  allowance  (»1.80)  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  effect  of  "free"  public  hospitals  has 
caused  an  enormous  Increase  in  their  utiliza- 
tion. In  the  public  hospitals  a  patient  may 
have  to  wait  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months  for 
a  bed,  unless  it  is  an  emergency.  The  pri- 
vate hospital  beds  are  few  in  number  and 
are  somewhat  more  easy  to  obtain  because 
they  are  not  entirely  free  and  because  the 
physician  or  siugeon  mtist  be  paid  for  his 
attention. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  patient  may  claim 
7  6  (tl.SO)  for  every  visit  made  to  him  by  the 
attending  physician  from  the  central  au- 
thority. New  Zealand  has  10  beds  per  1.000 
population,  almost  double  what  we  have  in 
Manitoba.  "Free"  hospitals  mean  greater 
occupancy  and  less  easy  access  of  a  patient 
In  need  to  a  hospital  bed. 

Nursing  services  are  equally  hard  to  get. 
Special  nurses  are  rarely  seen.  There  is  gen- 
erally a  scarcity  of  nurses  just  as  we  have 
here  and  there  is  a  great  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  improve  this  situation 
by  paying  the  student  nvu-ses  a  liberal  sti- 
pend during  training. 

FEW    IN    NT7MBCR 

Technical  staff  for  X-ray  work  and  labora- 
tory services  are  also  few  in  ntimber.  Per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  beds,  are  the  bottle-neck  of 
hospital  services. 

With  "free"  medical  and  hospital  services, 
utilization  has  so  Increased  that  with  pres- 
ent numbers  of  doctors,  nurses,  technicians, 
and  hospital  beds,  there  is  great  difficulty 
for  those  who  Eire  really  sick  to  obtain  the 
necessary  attention  either  at  home,  in  the 
doctor's  office,  or  in  the  hospital. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  government  has  sold 
something  which  it  cannot  deliver  and  by 
so  doing  has  wrecked  for  several  years  to 
come  a  system  of  medical  care  which  was 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 


Address  by  Alex  Hillman  at  Commence- 
meDt  Exercises  of  Pacific  UiuTersity 


EXTENSIOI"  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHISS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
delivered  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Pacific  University  by  Mr.  Alex  Hill- 
man,  outstanding  publisher  and  author- 
ity on  International  relations. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  that  the  manuscript 
will  make  approximately  2%  pages  of 
Record,  at  a  cost  of  $200. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  faculty, 
graduating  class  erf  1949,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  called  upon 
to  meet  and  speak  with  you  today  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  our  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, and  the  convocation  of  the  graduating 
class.  My  gratitude  is  matched  only  by  my 
humility.  I  am  uncomfortably  conscious  of 
the  high  qualities  which  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  a  speaker  on  this  most  Im- 
portant occasion. 

Having  been  Invited  In  early  February  to 
speak  to  you  in  late  May.  I  promptly  put  the 
assignment  aside  and  did  nothing  about  It. 
Now  this  is  something  that  you  as  students 
who  have  completed  four  tiniverslty  years, 
would  know  nothing  whatsoever  at>out.  But 
there  is  an  art  which  most  of  tis  cultivate 
In  later  years — the  exacting  art  of  putting 
off  Jobs  imtll  the  last  moment,  then  cram- 
ming grimly  Just  l>efore  the  dreaded  dead- 
line. This  art  reaches  its  greatest  height  in 
the  spring,  when  climate  and  nature  con- 
spire to  lay  us  low.  I  mention  this  because 
I  realize  it  Is  something  totally  foreign  to 
your  own  experiences  and  habits. 

But  I  was  brought  up  sharp  by  a  telegram 
a  few  weeks  ago  from  Dr.  GlerslMich.  The 
programs  for  the  convocation,  he  apprised 
me.  were  In  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and 
would  I  be  good  enough  to  wire  a  title  for 
my  address.  So.  looking  neither  right  nor 
left.  I  decided  that  I  would  attempt  to  com- 
part the  world  which  I  faced  as  a  young  man 
coming  out  of  college  in  1920.  with  the  one 
which  you  young  people  face,  coming  out  of 
college  on  the  threshold  of  1950.  That  ex- 
plains how  I  arrived  at  the  title  of  this  talk 
today.  "Two  Worlds.  1920-50." 

Only  after  committing  myself  to  this  am- 
bitious theme  did  I  realize  how  much  I  had 
bitten  off.  To  do  this  thesis  Justice,  one 
would  have  to  rehearse  a  crowded  half  cen- 
tury of  history  and  analyze  revolutionary 
changes,  physical  and  spiritual,  affecting  the 
very  heart  of  man's  destiny  on  this  planet. 
Since  I  do  not  have  the  power  to  undertake 
anything  so  grandiose,  and  you  do  not  have 
the  time  at  this  Important  moment  In  your 
lives.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  rapid 
and  cursory  treatment  of  the  subject. 

What  a  different  world  my  generation  con- 
fronted after  the  First  World  War.  America 
had  emerged  victorious  and  was  entering  the 
main  stream  of  what  we  now  call  the  Atlan- 
tic civilization.  It  was  generally  recognized 
that  her  military  and  economic  prowess  had 
made  our  country  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world.  Proudly  and  confidently,  we  en- 
tered into  a  period  of  leadership  of  the  West- 
ern World.  England  and  America — the  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  civilizations — had  proved 
their  vitality.  They  were  ready  to  lead  man- 
kind forward  In  economic,  cultural,  and  spir- 
itual endeavor,  according  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  Anglo-American  hegemony. 

The  military  victory  merely  confirmed  our 
deep  Inner  conviction  that  we  had  the  right 
to  show  the  world  the  way.  We  had  a  ro- 
bust self-confidence  which  the  rest  of  the 
^orld.  by  and  large,  acknowledged  as  weU- 
founded. 

For  democracy  had  vindicated  itself.  We 
had  demonstrated  that  the  loose,  slow,  lum- 
bering, and  sometimes  Inefficient  democratic 
systems  could  defeat  the  btireaucratized 
German  and  Austrian  autocracies,  reducing 


their  towering  walls  to  rubble.  What  seemed 
moet  significant  on  both  sides  of  the  strug- 
gle— in  the  camp  of  the  victors  and  of  the 
defeated  Central  Powers  alike — was  the  fact 
that  the  democratic  governments  had  sur- 
vived. whUe  the  autocracies  had  perished 
through  mUitary  defeat  and  popular  revo- 
lutions. 

Russia  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  In 
that  First  World  War  as  an  absolute  autoc- 
racy, but  It  proved  unable  to  mobUlze  its 
human  and  material  resotirces.  Having  stxf- 
fered  crushing  defeat  by  the  Germans,  It 
crumbled  even  before  the  war's  end.  The 
Romanoff  dynasty  and  its  medieval  ruling 
class  went  down  In  a  revolutionary  storm, 
which.  In  tiun.  was  tamed  by  the.  Bolsheviks. 
At  the  time,  for  aU  our  misgivings.  It  seemed 
a  development  In  the  right  direction. 

Turkey,  allied  with  the  Central  Powers, 
of  cotirse.  shared  their  defeat.  But  a  new 
reform  regime  was  Installed  under  Kemal 
Pasha.  Though  far  from  democratic  by  otir 
standards,  this  new  Goremment  certainly 
seemed  a  long  step  In  our  direction  for  a 
people  which  had  endured  through  the  cen- 
turies a  cruel,  semioricntal  despotism. 

All  the  evidence  thus  pointed  to  the 
triiimph  of  democracy.  One  Ideology  seemed 
destined  to  prevail — that  of  a  liberal  govern- 
ment and  free  enterprise.  Not  only  the 
Anglo-American  powers  but  the  continental 
nations  seemed  to  be  entering  an  era  of  rela- 
tive peace,  quiet,  and  constructive  effort. 

Of  course,  here  and  there  we  saw  signs  of 
International  political  tension.  Italy,  dis- 
contented with  Its  spoils  imder  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  seized  Fitime  from  Yugoslavia.  Po- 
land grabbed  a  chunk  of  Ukrainian  and  White 
Russian  soil  from  chaotic  Russia.  The  Japa- 
nese made  aggressive  demands  on  China. 

But  these  episodes  seemed  easily  contained 
and  caused  no  major  world  tremors.  Even 
the  early  excesses  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
caused  only  momentary  shivers.  After  the 
abortive  Allied  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Bolshevik  rulers,  the  general  feeling  was  that 
the  revolutionists,  once  done  with  their  birth 
pangs,  would  adjust  themselve  to  the  family 
of  nations.  The  new  rulers.  It  was  taken  for 
granted,  would  soon  be  wearing  striped 
trousers  and  sitting  at  the  table  of  n<xinal 
diplomacy. 

Nobody  bothered  too  much  with  the 
fundamental  Marxian  Ideology,  or  was  too 
concerned  with  the  Communist  philosophy 
of  class  struggle  and  the  eventual  decay  of 
all  capitalist  society.  These  were  dis- 
counted as  the  mind  play  of  Intellectuals. 
The  practical  men  of  the  Kremlin,  It  was 
assimaed.  eventually  would  take  hold  and  in 
the  long  run  they  would  be  little  different 
from  the  practical  men  In  Downing  Street  or 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

And  Indeed,  as  one  follows  the  tortuous 
changes  Ln  Soviet  Russian  policy,  one  finds 
as  many  periods  of  Communist  coUalxjratlon 
with  western  capitalism  as  periods  In  which 
they  have  openly  fought  our  way  of  life. 
That,  in  fact,  has  been  one  of  the  problems 
faced  by  students  of  communism  In  action. 
When  were  the  Communists  being  In  earn- 
est—when they  Insisted  that  all  capitalism 
must  be  forthwith  liquidated,  or  when, 
speaking  from  the  other  side  of  their  mouths, 
they  insisted  that  the  two  systems  could  live 
side  by  Ade? 

In  any  case,  the  world  scene  In  the  twen- 
ties was  fairly  calm.  As  for  the  American 
scent,  it  was  wholly  serene.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  considerable  price  depression  in 
1921,  the  basic  picture  was  good  and  prom- 
ised to  grow  consistently  better.  On  the 
economic  side,  we  were  constantly  expand- 
ing, with  standards  of  living  for  workers  and 
standards  of  prosperity  for  employers  con- 
stantly rising.  We  could  honestly  asstire  ovr- 
selves  that  the  new  economic  era — as  it  was 
called  at  the  time — had  really  dawned. 
Capitalism  and  democracy,  thoee  healthy  and 
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Inacpaxmble  twins,  Mcmcd  to  dominate  the 
world  scene . 

We  of  my  genaraUon  thus  couJd  fece  the 
future  with  oompUcent  ccafidence  that  our 

rid  was  e  good  world  and  aelf-cTtdcntly  an 
ooe.  that  we  eould  (aahlon  a  good 
life  for  oonelTea:  that  ttoert  waa  no  inauper- 
•Ma  challenge  to  ua  or  to  the  world  with 
vlUeli  we  were  pieaaantly  In  tune. 

Tea.  the  era  of  the  twenties  offered  Im- 
ivomiae  Our  political  and  economic 
to  be  meetlnf  the  eeecntlal  re- 
qutrcmenu  at  a  ctTiliaatlon  in  equiltbrlua. 
The  American  contribution  to  the  technlquM 
at  pfotfneuoa  and  dtotnbutlon  waa  tbe 
woodcr  of  tha  world.  Bverybody  aeemed  to 
to  tvtttnf  more  out  of  life  and  work  all  the 


And  In  matters  political,  the  same  thlnfi 
taald  true.  In  a  poptilatlon  that  ta  bastcally 
WtlafUd.  there  are  no  erticl  strains  and 
•traaaa.  no  ohvioua  oomplalnts  by  minorities 
ttmt  they  are  bdnf  oppreaaed  by  the  domi- 
nant majority.  Examine  the  twenties  and 
ycu  win  find  ve.-y  little  liUrature  of  protest, 
■xamine  the  pruframs  of  the  major  political 
parties,  and  you  wUl  find  that  no  really  fun- 
dMBenUI  Issues  afltated  our  people.  The 
tflSerenccs  were  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 

Sere  was  an  epoch  without  threatening 
tanafcma — and  therefore,  an  epoch  made  to 
order  for  the  processes  of  democracy.  After 
all.  democracy  la  not  merely  a  political  sys- 
tem It  u  an  exprsaalon  of  a  ceruin  spirit- 
ual elSmate.  the  political  mechanism  of  s  free 
culture  It  can  work  most  effectively  when 
Um  itralns  and  stresses  within  thst  culture 
•re  not  Irreconcilable.  As  a  political  fystem. 
It  Is  feared  to  reaaon  rather  than  to  emotion, 
to  mediation  rather  than  to  confllet. 

All  of  these  eneenttsl  condltiona  existed  In 
Um  tWMMas  and  we  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lleva  tlwt  our  democrscy  was  not  only  work- 
ing, but  alao  gradually  extending  both  In 
depth  In  our  own  country  and  In  width  all 
over  the  world.  We  believed  In  our  civlliaa- 
t*on.  In  the  perspective  of  Ume.  it  is  amas- 
Ing  to  look  back  on  the  confidence  and  inner 
twnquUlty  with  which  the  average  Intelll- 
0HM  American  was  fortified  in  viewing  the 
world  of  the  twenuea. 

Of  course,  here  and  there  a  prophet  cried 
out  Ln  warning,  but  we  were  hardly  in  a  mood 
to  hear  him.  There  were  a  fpw.  a  very  few. 
who  seiued  that  our  failure  to  Join  the 
LMgua  of  Nations  boded  Ul.  There  were 
others  who  realiaed  that  all  our  financial 
sehamaa  for  exacting  reparations  from  Ger- 
mans were  weakening  the  foundations  on 
which  the  Oertnan  Social  Oemocrau  hoped 
to  bulid  a  aound  democracy;  they  noted  in 
alarm  the  deterioration  of  the  young  student 
body  and  profeasional  groups  la  that  country 
because  of  poverty  and  unemployment. 
But  not  many  recognised  that  in  such  a  ell- 
the  new-born  German  democracy 
not  flourish.  Only  m  retrospect  waa  it 
I— Hi  Id  how  much  trouble  the  world  might 
have  t>cen  spared  if  the  democratic  clemenu 
In  the  defeated  countries  had  been  aided  and 
nurtured 

In  general,  there  were  too  few  people  who 
could  discern  the  seeds  of  a  future  cataclysm 
In  the  economic  decline  of  Europe.  Those 
who  did  see  It  csau&ed  hAnlly  a  ripple  on  the 
surface  of  prevailing  smugne-ss. 

In  our  country,  nut  many  observers  recog- 
nized the  looming  economic  dangen.  While 
technological  progress  of  the  big  Industries 
was  providing  the  urban  communities  an 
ever  higher  level  of  living  conditions,  the 
gams  were  not  properly  filtering  down  to  our 
farm  poptdstloo;  imlCM  thla  disbalance  were 
cured,  we  would  «oon  have  a  peasant  class 
growing  the  raw  materials  for  world  con- 
sttfuptton  but  Increasingly  unable  to  buy 
hmtk  tbe  products  of  the  cities  Increased 
prodtictton  was  not  being  fairly  apportioned 
•aaoof  tabor,  capital,  and  farmers 

IB    any    frre.    iplrtted    world,    there    are 
Thai  of  co«tr?.  *s  the  nature  of 


life.  What!  mattered,  however,  waa  that  we 
lived  in  tiie  basic  conviction  that  all  such 
problems  <ould  be  solved  once  they  were 
attacked  with  good  will,  patience,  and  fair- 
ness throDgh  democratic  processes.  What 
could  be  riore  natural,  therefore,  than  the 
fact  that  yjung  people,  graduating  from  the 
coUagss  of  America,  should  t>e  armed  with 
faltii  In  t  telr  future?  The  world  around 
them  seen  ed  stable  and  the  prises  of  the 
food  life  w  thin  every  man  s  reach  if  only  he 
adlisrsd  U  the  baalc  Christian  virtties  and 
•octet  dseincies 

I  trtHC  tl  at  m  describing  thU  period  of  the 
twontlcs.  1  do  not  sound  too  mtich  like  a 
nostalgic  1  tlddle-agwl  man  looking  back  on 
the  landa«  pe  of  his  youth.  But  If  this  t>rief 
attempt  U.  recapture  the  spirit  of  that  pe- 
riod is  not  as  objective  as  it  might  be.  it  la 
still  true  1(1  iu  basic  otitllnes.  And  it  pro- 
vides a  surtling  contrast  to  the  period  you 
miwt  deal  sith  as  we  approach  the  flftiea. 

SuddenI:  .  In  1039.  from  s  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  so  small  thst  the  most 
intelligent  observers  failed  to  see  It  and  to 
prepare  tc  It,  came  the  storm  of  an  un- 
prceedcntc  I  economic  depreaslon.  It  en- 
gulfsd  no<  only  America,  but  the  entire 
worM.  A«  d  It  brought  In  lu  train  conse- 
qosncfls  gi  eater  than  anyone  could  foresee. 

Almost  Y  hit  of  our  working  population  was 
unemployel.  Bread  lines  appeared  In  the 
large  Ameilcan  cities.  Local  relief  machin- 
ery proved  too  meager  to  care  for  the  victims 
of  the  sud  ien  catastrophe.  Financial  mar- 
►  ets.  whei  t  markets,  commodity  markeU, 
were  swept  by  panic.  The  savings  of  a  na- 
tion's lifet  me  were  destroyed  overnight, 

Tbe  hokcaust.  of  course,  was  not  limited 
to  our  shoi  M.  It  had  begun,  in  fact,  In  other 
countries  ears  earlier,  and  now  It  worked 
Its  havoc  1  hrotighout  the  world.  In  a  few 
short  yean ,  the  values  we  had  built  In  gen- 
erations crimbled  all  around  us  and  seemed 
marked  foi  utter  destruction. 

And  the  disaster  was  not  confined  to  the 
economic  c  omain.  Everywhere  it  raised  the 
dread  quesion  whether  free  democracy,  free 
economy,  could  work  at  all;  whether  we  were 
doomed  each  10  or  15  years  to  strike  bot- 
tom iu  an  economic  cycle,  making  life  un- 
bearable aid  tlireatenlng  to  annihilate  our 
concepu  o.  freedom  In  every  sphere.  More 
terrifying  t  ban  the  physical  suffering  was  this 
creeping  b  inkruptcy  of  faith  In  our  way  of 
life,  in  our  insigbts  and  traditions.  The 
underlying  pattern  of  our  existence  began 
to  come  afsrt. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  po- 
litical, eco  Qomic.  and  especially  the  moral 
effect  of  he  thirties  on  our  present-day 
world.  Pe  haps  we  are  still  too  close  to  that 
phenomenon  to  evaluate  It  properly.  But 
of  this,  w(  may  be  sure,  the  fevers  of  the 
thirties  hi  ve  left  indelible  marks  on  our 
psychology  and  that  there  is  as  yet  no  con- 
vincing sign  that  these  marks  can  or  will  be 
fully  eradKated. 

Because  ve  started  from  a  firmer  base,  with 
more  fat  o:i  our  bones,  America  actually  has 
felt  the  inipact  less  than  Europe.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  reperctisslons 
were  truly  cataclysmic.  Two  of  the  great 
centers  of  western  clvlllaatlon,  Italy  and 
Germany,  i  sw  the  emergence  of  two  wicked, 
^ures.  who  became  symb<]llc  for 
Por,  unfcH'tunately.  the  pblloe- 
ophy  at  deipair  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  ex- 
pressed in  riolenoe  and  bravado,  found  dis- 
ciples In  aL  other  countries. 

But  theie  were  only  the  most  obvious 
symptoms  of  a  disease  that  went  to  the  very 
marrow  of  our  world.  Mass  unemployment 
and  mass  itarvation  caused  the  mass  ques- 
tioning of  ill  accepted  values.  Old  institu- 
tions whtcli  had  commanded  tbe  allegiance 
of  people  f^  centuries  began  to  collapse  A 
frar  psychtlsis  wjw  generated  probably  with- 
out match  |u  modern  times,     Fear  bas  been 


the  predominant  note  tn  men's  minds  snd 
in  their  conduct  ever  since. 

The  ers  of  the  twenties  captured  popular 
Imagination  in  the  search  for  abundance  eco- 
nomically and  the  good  life  spiritually.  But 
the  era  of  the  thirties  and  the  war-torn 
forties  brought  Instead  a  search  for  secu- 
rity— no  matter  how  low  the  level,  no  matter 
how  high  the  price.  Millions  everywhere 
were  prepared  to  bargain  awsy  any  human 
and  spiritual  values  In  return  for  animal 
security.  And  there  Is  little  doubt  that  this 
dark  and  essentially  defeatist  mood  will  per- 
sUt  tn  the  fifties. 

In  Its  simplest  snd  most  understandable 
form,  we  see  the  frantic  drive  for  security  in 
the  p^jlicies  of  trade  unions.  Fearful  of  im- 
emplojrment,  they  tend  to  Insist  on  Job  mo- 
nopolies In  their  particular  fields — so  much 
so  that  It  has  now,  for  Instance,  become 
more  dlfflcult  to  gain  admission  to  a  brick- 
layers' union  than  to  get  elected  to  Congrees. 
Deep  In  the  psychology  of  the  craft  union  is 
the  memory  of  the  thirties,  when  75  percent 
of  Its  members  were  jobless. 

Wage  earners,  however,  are  not  the  only 
ones  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  fear 
psychosis.  Talk  to  the  American  financier, 
banker.  Industrialist,  merchant.  They  will 
tell  you  that  never  again  will  they  borrow  so 
much  or  lend  so  much;  never  again  will  they 
hazard  what  they  have  tn  order  to  make  more. 
The  spirit  of  bold  risk-taking,  the  adven- 
ttiresome  plunge  Into  the  unknown,  do  sur- 
vive. But  they  are  more  restrained  and 
circumspect.  In  American  economy,  youth- 
ful rest  has  tended  to  give  way  to  middle- 
aged  caution. 

We  mu.st  face  up  to  the  truth  that  the 
dominant  economic  and  social  characteristics 
of  the  forties  are  related  to  a  search  for 
safety  rather  than  the  former  search  for  en- 
larged horiaons.  In  America  this  shift  in 
emphasis  has  weakened  the  pioneer  ingredi- 
ents in  our  social  make-up.  Security  has 
taken  precedence  over  adventtire  as  the  leit- 
motif of  existence.  We  want  so  desperately 
to  protect  what  we  have  that  we  hesitate 
to  reach  out  for  more. 

Under  these  conditions,  a  society  cannot 
expand  and  indeed,  seems  fated  to  contract. 
Government  is  growing  ever  bigger,  and  in 
that  measure,  individual  initiative  and  in- 
dependence are  being  constricted.  The  State, 
called  upon  unavoidably  to  protect  sub- 
merged groups,  is  compelled  to  extend  Its 
dominion  over  all  groups. 

I  do  not  criticize  this  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
history,  this  determination  of  underprivi- 
leged segments  of  our  people  to  look  to  the 
government  as  the  Great  White  Father.  I  am 
only  UyUig  to  describe  It.  Happily  in  our 
country,  we  have  not  yet  surrendered  basic 
democratic  processes  to  this  obsession  with 
security.  Perhaps  It  will  be  our  role  and 
our  great  good  fortime  to  demonstrate  that 
we  can  employ  the  SUte  to  shield  all  sub- 
marginal  groups  without  sacrificing  our  free- 
dom in  the  process. 

To  do  this,  we  shall  have  to  muster  mors 
political  Ingenuity  than  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  have  been  able  to  muster.  Even 
before  the  war.  a  substantial  part  of  the  old 
continent  gave  up  Its  freedom  to  pay  for  a 
pledge  of  security— only  to  learn  the  hard 
way  that  they  were  paying  for  a  great  IHu- 
sion.  Their  deqiagogues  have  succeeded  In 
stealing  the  people's  freedom  without  pro- 
viding the  economic  safety  they  promised. 
They  have  succeeded  In  Impoverishing  the 
rich,  but  not  In  enriching  the  poor,  or  ex-en 
in  guaranteeing  the  absolute  minimum  of 
food,  clothes,  and  shelter.  Rarely  In  human 
history  has  a  trade  been  made  for  so  many 
traditional  values  m  return  for  values  not  yet 
accrued  and  probably  never  to  accrue.  Never 
beftM-e.  to  paraphrase  Mr  Churchill,  has  so 
much  been  sacrificed  for  so  little. 

Since  the  end  cf  the  war.  that  exchange  of 
freedom  for  security  has  been  stepped  up. 
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The  fact  Is  that  a  large  part  of  the  human 
family  has  already  sacrificed  the  political  and 
spiritual  benefite  of  five  centuries  of  the 
Protestant  revolution  which  brought  with  It 
free  press,  freedom  of  thought,  and  fres 
political  Institutions.  The  soul,  the  con- 
science, the  dignity  of  the  individual,  have 
been  surrendered  to  the  keeping  o<  omnip- 
otent States,  with  economic  security  as  the 
supposed  quid  pro  qtio.  Tbs  aliilslsr  pfftn- 
clple  that  the  end  Justifies  any  mssns,  has 
overtaken  whole  governments  and  wbole 
peoples. 

In  lu  extreme  form,  this  dcfsst  ol  tbs 
bimian  spirit  Is  tbs  toUlltarlaa  CwiUHIiitst 
state,  in  which  the  human  being  Is  radtMSd 
to  a  cipher.  AMI  la  Vhlflii  an  abstrsctkm— 
society— bscooMS  tbs  only  valid  entity.  That 
phliosopby.  armed  to  ths  tectb.  bas  already 
conquered  half  of  Europe,  snd  Is  at  this  very 
Btoment,  sweeping  over  Asia.  It  bas  Its  Ut- 
tellectual  and  political  fifth  columns  in  every 
other  country,  our  own  United  Stales,  not 
excepted. 

The  most  alarming  fact  is  that  a  grsst 
many  otherwise  intelligent  people,  raised  in 
a  tradition  of  Individualism  and  freedom, 
people  who  logically  should  be  the  stoutest 
defenders  of  our  system  of  life,  forsake  us  for 
the  chimeras  of  the  totalitarian  promise. 
They  deny  the  mainsprings  of  our  whole  his- 
tory and  m  effect,  become  internal  enemies. 

In  our  universities.  In  our  professions,  even 
tn  business  snd  finance,  there  are  those  who 
would  destroy  the  essence  of  otir  way  of  life 
and  substitute  some  version  of  the  totali- 
tarian machine.  What  Is  the  reason?  Is  it  a 
hunger  for  power?  Is  it  an  Imptilse  to  escape 
the  challenge  of  a  difficult  period? 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be.  we  must  con- 
cede that  here  and  everywhere  there  Is  s 
dangerous  decline  in  faith  among  people 
who  should  take  the  lead  tn  bolstering  that 
faith.  In  their  defeatism,  they  concentrate 
on  the  Injustices  around  them  without  real- 
izing that  more  and  worse  Injtistlees  are  Im- 
plicit In  the  system  they  would  Impose  up<m 
tn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ftindamental  prob- 
lems  of  our  time  are  economic  and  political 
only  In  a  secondary  sense — in  the  same  way 
that  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  are  secondary. 
The  true  essence  of  our  trouble  Is  spiritual. 
Tou  young  people  who  are  about  to  take  up 
the  burdens  of  maturity,  mtist  deal  with  a 
serious,  basic  problem — the  failure  of  otir 
culture. 

If  the  downhill  trend  Is  to  be  arreated,  we 
must  first  of  all  restore  belief  in  the  world 
that  we  have  created.  In  the  set  of  values  we 
have  inherited.  We  must  once  again  insist 
on  freedom  at  any  cost,  on  the  dignity  of 
man  under  any  circumstances. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  danger  stems  from 
economic  conditions.  Actually  our  world 
Ha«  done  a  monumental  Job  on  the  material 
level.  In  America,  we  have  attained  for  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  people  standards  of 
living  undreamed  of  in  all  human  history. 
Even  the  least  privileged  segments  of  our 
poptilatlon  enjoy  material  advantages  that 
are  the  envy  of  Communist  nations. 

No;  the  danger  Is  to  be  found,  I  am  con- 
vinced. In  a  deterioration  of  spiritual  fiber. 
We  have  failed  Increasingly  in  our  devotion 
to  a  culture  which  makes  possible  and  places 
the  highest  value  on  free  conscience,  free 
speech  and  thought,  free  political  institu- 
tions, and  free  economic  techniques.  These 
are  the  fundamentals;  everything  else  Is 
trimming.  If  we  compromise  them,  we  give 
up  everything.  If  we  consent  to  bargaining 
them  away  to  the  highest  demagogic  bidder, 
we  shall  be  lost  beyond  recovery. 

I  am  not  underrating  the  Importance  of 
economics.  But  we  have  been  so  Intent  on 
making  our  material  position  more  tenable — 
oa  enlarging  our  so-called  security — that  we 
seem  Increasingly  wiUing  to  throw  away  tbe 
fnilts  of  800  years  of  progress  in  the  bumsb 
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and  spirt  ttial  domain — tbe  victories  at  flvs 
centuries  ot  struggle — for  freedom. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we  had 
more  need  or  pnde  in  our  culture.  Instead 
of  apokjgizlng  for  our  way  ol  Itfc.  as  bas 
become  ao  faahlonaMe,  we  mtist  learn  to 
glorify  It.  Admitting  iu  shortcomings — per- 
fection, when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  t>e7ond 
mortal  compass — we  must  cease  to  make  light 
erf  IU  attainmenU  and  pountlals.  We  must 
renew  and  fortify  our  allegiance  to  the  baste 
design  ol  m  it—  society. 

la  tbe  grsst  dttsl  for  tbe  mind  ot  msa 
now  under  way.  tbs  totalltartans  have  tbs 
offetislve.  Tbsy  hawk  theu-  spurious  wares 
in  loud  voices,  with  unlimited  vigor.  Per- 
hsps  this  is  not  unnatural  They  are  on  the 
sggresstve  with  a  world  to  win,  whereas  we, 
who  have  only  a  world  to  defend,  are  forced 
into  tbe  defensive  positions. 

It  is  precisely  this  advantage  of  InltUtlvs 
we  should  resolve  to  capture.  Truth  U  on 
our  side;  experience  Is  on  our  side.  We  are 
doing  a  better  Job  for  our  people,  no  nuitter 
how  It  ts  meastired.  than  any  of  ths 
wretched,  half-starved,  pcrtlce-rldden  cotin- 
trles  behind  the  iron  curtain.  Our  populace 
Is  still  free  and  vital. 

Once  we  accept  the  challenge  of  these 
tttnss  tn  a  consciousness  of  our  right  and 
otir  advantages,  we  can  bring  color  and 
verve  and  adventure  to  the  defense  of  our 
world,  and  that  vrlll  torn  It  t>cfore  long 
Into  an  offensive  against  the  economic  ds- 
stroyers — against  the  spirittial  vandals. 

Our  world  will  triumph  only  If  we  believe 
In  It  deeply,  to  the  exclualon  of  compromises 
and  svirrcnders.  Only  then  will  we  be  in 
a  position  to  mobillzs  ths  enthusiasm  for 
the  great  struggle  now  under  way  tn  every 
country,  and  In  every  Individual  mind,  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery— between  the 
concept  of  man  as  an  Inert  thing  and  the 
certainty  of  man  ss  an  Inviolate  creature  of 
God. 

We  have  only  Just  emerged  from  a  great 
war.  I  know  that  many  of  you  graduates 
took  part  In  that  conflict.  Once  again,  as 
In  1917-ia.  we  proved  that  the  loose,  easy- 
going democracy  based  on  Individual  dignity 
can  win  through.  Our  productive  genius, 
our  technolo^cal  miracles,  aatoimded  the 
world.  Not  only  did  we  provide  the  arsenal 
fOT  democracy — we  provided  democratic 
armies  as  strong  as  anything  the  world  has 
ever  witneeeed.  Most  significantly,  the  in- 
dividual American  has  shown  in  action  a 
courage,  a  tenacity,  and  a  capacity  for  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice  without  oostcb  in 
man's  career  on  this  earth. 

We  have  in  large  measure  been  cheated 
out  of  the  frulU  of  oiu  victories  on  both  the 
diplomatic  and  the  spiritual  sides.  By  rea- 
son of  a  series  of  political  blunders,  we  now 
face  a  ruthless  opponent  who  stands  astride 
the  Eurasian  conttoent  from  the  River  Elbe 
to  the  brink  of  the  Pacific,  an  opponent  who 
even  now  is  pushing  his  dominion  over  the 
teeming  populatW^na  of  China  and  the  rest 
of  Asia. 

Distressing  as  this  situatic«i  may  be,  we 
cannot  afford  tears  and  regrets,  but  must 
deal  with  tbe  existing  reality.  We  dare  not 
become  disheartened  by  the  magnitude  of 
iu  challenge.  And  we  can  again  be  victori- 
ous. We  possess  both  the  hmnan  and  the 
material  resources  for  this  purpose,  provided 
only  that  we  can  back  them  up  with  spiritual 
resources  to  match. 

The  struggle  will  not  be  resolved  In  a  day 
or  a  year.  It  Is  likely  to  be  the  background 
for  the  major  portion  of  your  active  lives, 
as  you  now  step  forward  to  reinforce  xis  of 
the  older  generation  and  then  take  our  places 
right  down  the  line.  But  It  will  probably  be 
resolved  In  your  lifetime,  and  therefore  it  Is 
very  much  your  problem. 

IU  iMue  will  not  be  determined  only  ta 
the  great  arena  ctf  international  affairs  and 


the  smaller  area*  o<  onr  national  scene.  Ths 
duel  between  tiro  ways  of  life,  two  clashing 
philosophies  of  good  and  evil,  will  be  settled 
in  the  smallest  communtttcs  and  In  tbe  final 
analysis  in  your  Immediate  snd  Intimate 
circle  of  activitica.  IU  weapons  will  not  bs 
merely  dollars  and  explosives  These  will  bs 
wc»-thless  unless  we  are  fortified  with  tbs 
weapons  of  deeply  chcrishsd  Idsala. 

It  Is  not  exactly  an  optimistic  picture  I 
have  drawn.  Ths  temptation  on  occasions 
like  thu  Is  to  pretty  up  the  vist*  with  a 
Potlyanna  bruah.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
our  youth  can  "take"  the  truth  and  Ukc  it 
straight.  That  Is  why  I  have  ehoeen  to  draw 
tbe  contrast  kietween  tbe  world  of  IMO  and 
that  of  1050  without  too  much  retouching. 

Unqusstiooably.  you  young  psoplc  enwrg- 
ing  today  from  the  shelter  of  yotir  college 
years,  will  find  a  world  that  la  tougher,  less 
resilient,  on  the  whole  more  hazardous  than 
tbs  on*  I  fsced  as  a  graduate  three  decades 
bsck.  Tour  temptations  to  follow  false  gods 
snd  betray  old  Ideals  will  be  more  numerous 
and  stronger  than  those  with  which  ws 
wrestled. 

But  if  1  know  anything  of  the  temper  of 
American  boys  and  girls— espedally  out  hers 
In  tbe  pioneer  West — you  win  accept  tbs 
more  dUBcuH  conditions  as  s  test  of  tbs 
best  that  is  in  yen.  The  very  size  of  the 
problems  will  lift  your  splrtu — will  imbue 
you  with  the  feeling  of  a  good  fight  to  bs 
fought,  fought  cleanly,  and  won.  It  holds 
the  guaranty  that  you  will  find  In  yourselves 
reserves  o<  energy  and  wisdom  and  daring 
tbst  oCbcrwtoe  might  hsve  remshied  dor- 
mant. 

We  Who  hsve  been  close  to  tbe  events  oi 
the  years  when  you  were  in  your  formative 
stage,  cannot  promise  you  an  easy  road  But 
we  can  promiw  you  an  Inspiring  roed  and 
aidless  opportunities  to  prove  the  real 
quality  ot  the  American  mettle.  Ifaturally 
we  would  be  easier  In  our  conscience  if  ww 
could  u«her  you  Into  a  period  more  peace- 
ful and  placid  But  every  period  has  tU 
own  compensations. 

The  American  conception  of  the  good  llfs 
does  not  rest  on  any  cHtss  or  group  or  section. 
It  does  not  even  rest  on  tbe  llstlon  or  on 
society  as  a  whole.  It  is  geared  first  of  all. 
to  the  individual — his  opportxmlttes.  his 
freedom  to  make  the  most  of  these,  and  his 
spiritual  health.  Which  is  another  way  of 
saying,  that  It  resu  on  you.  Too  cannot 
play  false  to  yourself  without  playing  false 
to  your  neighbora,  your  time  and.  in  the 
final  upshot,  to  a  world  in  which  America 
is  the  last  outpost  of  civilized  democratic 
valties. 

That  world  needs  th?  energy,  the  drvptlon 
and  tbe  faith  with  which  you  who  are  grad- 
uating today  have  been  armed  by  your  home, 
your  religious  mentors,  your  teachers.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  use  them  boldly  and  well. 
Since  I  have  a  son  of  my  own,  I  permit 
myueit  to  speak  for  your  elders,  whether 
In  this  hall  or  elsewhere.  They  look  ujwn 
you  with  pride  and  with  confWe.nt  hope  In 
their  name,  I  vrelcome  you  to  the  ranks  of 
active  participanU  in  the  life  of  this  period. 
Whether  it  win  be  a  time  of  decline  or  a  time 
of  renewed  upsurge  will  depend  primarily  on 
you. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way,  as  you  will 
learn  in  due  time,  that  life  is  noble  and 
thrilling,  even  when  It  Is  hardest:  and  some- 
times, especially  when  it  Is  hardest.  Whether 
you  reach  the  particular  goal  of  your  private 
dream,  you  will  discover,  is  leas  important 
than  the  gallantry  and  zest  you  bring  to 
the  Journey.  The  more  you  put  Into  life — 
in  terms  of  courage  and  high  idealism — the 
more  you  get  out  of  It. 

Rarely  In  our  history  has  there  been  n^jre 
vital  and  exhilarating  work  to  be  done,  laever 
more  need  for  the  leadership  you  can  provide. 
Cod  bless  youl 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNS* 'T* 

W  THB  HOUSK  OF  RZPRESENTATIViS 

Wedneadaw.  June  15,  1949 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remariu  In  the  Rzcoso.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  the  as- 
tute political  vrlter  of  the  Washington 
Star: 

OTAaasif  amxjicmtxsn  Haito  *s  Pz:«?fSTXv&iru 
Cmzrs 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 
Pemuylvmnla  In  1053  m«y  tUkT*  •  flr*t- 
ftlght  caruUdaf  Xor  the  Republican  pml- 
dcntUl  nomination — Harold  B  Stasaen.  preal- 
tfrat  Of  the  UDlrenity  of  Pennsylrania.  Ifr. 
tn.  former  Oovemor  of  Minnesota,  haa 
a  resident  of  the  Keystone  State  and 
aood  will  qualify  as  a  voter  there.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  attltiide  of  the  Repub- 
lican iMMters  toward  Mr  Staasen  when  It 
eooMa  time  for  picking  the  states  big  dele- 
gation to  the  Republlcari  National  Conven- 
tion, now  3  years  In  tlve  future. 

Senator  CDwaas  MAznii.  of  Pennsylvania 
la  1M(  was  Pennsylvania's  favorite-son  can- 
dldat*  for  the  OOP  nomination.  At  a  cru> 
elal  moment  Senator  Mattin  withdrew  bia 
candidacy  and  urged  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gates to  vote  for  Governor  Dewey,  of  New 
York.  Working  in  alliance  with  former  Sen- 
ator Joe  Orxindy — who  nas  been  a  great  fac- 
tor In  Pennsylvania  politics  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century — Senator  Mastim.  desplt* 
tiM  opposition  of  Oovamor  Duff  and  Joseph 
.  wbo  bad  no  uw  for  Governor  Dewey, 
able  to  throw  41  of  the  State  s  73  dele- 
to  the  New  Yorker.  It  was  tbts  strate- 
gic mow  tbat  clinched  tbe  Dewey  nomina- 
tion. 

Btrrr  an>  roa  scmatz  ssv 

Ttaa  Paonsylvania  Republtcana' 
Job  la  tiM  next  year  la  to  name  tbalr 
datas  for  Governor  and  Ssnator. 
Outf.  under  tbe  Stau  law.  Is  InallffMa  for 
lasfoctlon-  A  Pennsylvanu  Oovsmor  cannot 
Oovsrnor  Duff,  according  to 
Ilk*  to  ouUm  a  bid  tor  tba 
It  has  bssn  a  kind  of  unwnttan  law 
,  riinsjiisiils  should  hav«  Banators  from 
I  cMls  ot  tha  0cat«.  MM  and  wost.  8«n- 
Iftiamf  and  Oovsmor  Duff  hotb  coma 
•t«rn  Pennsylvania.  It  also  remains 
to  bs  ssen  wbatbsr  ths  blttarnass  of  last 
•'»  flight  has  bssn  slsminatad  and  wtistbsr 
and  Mr  Ortudy  would  go 
a  OuC  senatorial  nomination. 
With  Oovsmor  Duff  in  ths  Senats.  howsvsr. 
Mr.  Stassen  might  bavs  a  strung  supporter, 
(or  ths  0<:>vernor  last  ysar  would  bavs  bssn 
glad  to  tales  Mr.  Stasssn  for  s  presldsntial 
nomlnss— or  Ssnstor  VaMOSMseac.  of  Michi- 
gan. It  is  always  possible  tbat  Govsrnor  Duff. 
M  Senator,  may  have  presidential  aspirations 

Jny  Cooke,  a  strong  Staasen  man.  Is  a 
f*l»*f*^«**  for  tbe  gubernatorial  nomliuttlon. 
It  is  pretty  well  understood  tbat  Colonel 
CooJes  srants  ths  governorship,  with  its  vast 
patronage,  su  tbat  be  nuMT  be  able  to  Influ- 
ence the  selection  of  a  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gattoo  to  the  RepubUaaa  national  Oonvan- 
ttOB  favorable  to  tba  aoBlBatlan  of  Mr.  Stas- 
ssn fc^  President.  Colonel  Cooke  has  been 
prominent  in  ReputtUcan  politics  fur  years 
and  in  19 .0  was  tbs  party's  senatorial  noml- 
^alnst  formn'  Sanator  Ouffsy.  and  bs 
a  good  TMXX,  although  bs  lost  in  tbat 
Boneevelt  year. 

President  Stasssn  bss  been  mentioned  aa 
a  possibis  candldata  for  governor  blmsslf. 
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nothing 
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»uld  bs  nominated  and  elected 

if  course,  be  In  an  Ideal  position 

Psnnsylvanla's   candldats   for   a 

nomination  2  years  later.     There 

to  bs  too  much  against  such 

Mr.   Stassen   knows   practically 

Pennsylvania's  problems  and 

State  government:   nor  could  he 

Information  In  the  short  time 

year's  campaign.     If  he  were  a 

nominee.  Colonel  Cooke  might 

Senate.     Tbat  Is  mere  speculation, 

himself  baa  made  no  move  what- 

to  such  a  program. 
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accounts.  Mr.  Stassen  Lb  making  good 
of  the  university.  This  Is  not 
for  Mr.  Stassen  has  made  good  at 
le  has  tackled  in  his  43  years — 
of  Minnesota  (an  offlce  to  which 
was  elected  three  times ) ,  as  a  captain  in 
( ixiring  the  war,  and  as  a  United 
to  the  United  Nations  when 
of  tbat  organization  was  drafted. 
s  doing  himself  no  harm  in  Penn- 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  bis 
administration  of  th«  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versity 
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no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  persons 

Mr.  Stassen  that  he  has  political 

however:    that    he    has    his    ear 

ground:  and  If  he  could  get  the 

Pennsylvania's  big  delegation  to 

Rational  convention,  he  would  be 

position,   particularly   as   he 

untfaubtedly  have  support  from  Mln- 

other  Midwest  States.     His  cam- 

the  presidential   nomination  last 

him  many  supporters  tiirough- 
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Memorial  Day  Address  by  Rct.  John  S. 
Sbreng 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON4  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  wxaaAsXA 

TS  THl  StWATl  OF  THE  UWITID  STATES 

Wedne.ti  ay,  June  IS  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  ^  iERRY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimot  s  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concrbssional  Recoro 
a  Memon  tl  Day  address  delivered  by  Rev. 
John  F.  Streng.  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Church,  Beatrice.  Nebr  ,  before 
the  American  Legion  post  at  Falrbury, 
Nebr  .  on  May  30,  1949. 

There  jelng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ord>>ied  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follow! 

My 

humility 

utter 

slon. 

ent    and 

woiild  be 

lege,  were 

or    detract 

stormed 

operations 

task   force  I 

shuddered 

screanMd 
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tratlon 
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human 
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fell*  w   Americans,    it   ia   with   sincere 
hat    I    publicly    acknowledge    my 
unw  >rthlneas  to  speak  upon  this  occa- 
Sun  ounded  by  a  gallant  group  of  pres- 
»-milltary    service    personnel.    It 
presumption,  bordering  on  sacrl- 
I  to  attempt  to  extol  their  career 
from    their    noble   deeds.      They 
bloody  beachheads  In  dozens  of 
they  manned  heroically  the  naval 
defending  the  seven  seas:    they 
amid  flak  and  Are  as  their  planes 
I  oward  Its  target:  they  suffered  the 
and  human  indignities  of  concen- 
and  prisoner-of-war  stockades: 
their   buddies   fall   at   their   side, 
the  horrible  scene  of  red-hot 
gushing    from    fatal    wounds, 
few  Inches  of  devastated  no-man's 


bl^od 


land.  They  stood  in  silent  requiem  as  they 
watched  their  comrades  lowered  Into  the  blv- 
oauc  of  the  dead. 

Should  we,  who  remained  in  the  shelt«rtd 
security  of  the  homeland  be  given  the  honor 
to  speak  on  this  Memorial  Day?  God  forbid, 
that  we  desecrate  this  moment  with  vain 
repetitions  of  pious  platitudes.  This  la  a 
hallowed  hour  In  our  Nation's  glorlovia  his- 
tory. Let  me,  therefore,  speak  earnestly  and 
seriously. 

In  the  hush  of  this  sacred  moment  let  tia 
forget  personal  aims  and  ambitions,  and  con- 
centrate upon  the  tremendous  sacrifice  in 
human  blood  shed  to  preserve  our  way  of 
life.  Let  us  dedicate  these  moments  to  a 
solemn  review  of  the  three  fundamental  R's 
that  win  perpetuate  a  nobly  conceived  pa- 
triotic Americanism.  I  speak  not  of  readln', 
•rltlng.  and  'rlthmetlc;  this  Is  no  time  for 
tacetiousness. 

I  submit  to  jrou  three  R's  which  must  of 
necessity  bum  themselves  deeply  Into  our 
hearts  this  day,  namely,  1.  Retrospect.  II. 
Repentance.  HI.  Rededication. 

z 
Civilizations  world  without  end  have  al- 
ways dedicated  memorial  days  and  documents 
to  God  and  man.  Prom  the  altar  of  stone, 
erected  by  a  grateful  Hebrew  Nation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  River,  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac River,  peoples  have  given  expression  of 
their  gratitude  to  God  and  fellow  men  who 
saved  them  from  Impending  doom.  On  this 
day,  a  grateful  nation  pauses  again  to  thank 
Almighty  God.  and  pay  tribute  to  heroes 
proved  in  liberating  strife,  who  more  than 
self  their  country  loved  and  mercy  more 
than  life.  Lest  we  forget.  It  is  our  solemn 
duty  to  speak  briefly  in  retrospect  on  the 
significance  of  this  globe-encircling  observ- 
ance. 

Thinking  citizens  may  well  carefully  pon- 
der historic  proclamations  made  by  national 
heroes  and  leaders,  who.  under  God's  guid- 
ance so  nobly  shaped  our  Nation's  destiny 
since  the  days  of  tbe  founding  fathers.  Amer- 
ican fathers  and  mothers  may  well  gather 
their  loved  ones  In  the  family  living  room 
and  solemnly  discuss  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  country.  This  Is  the  day  when 
gold-star  service  flags  should  be  reverently 
removed  from  above  parlor  portraits  of  de- 
ceased heroes,  and  hung  again  in  front-room 
windows.  And  every  passerby  might  at  least 
remove  his  bat  in  respect  and  heartfelt  grati- 
tuds.  This  is  ths  day  when  criticizing  rabbia 
rotissrs.  armchair  patriots,  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, and  draft  dodgers  should  visit  a  gold- 
■tar  mother,  burying  hsr  furrowed  brow  in 
tsars,  yet  Inwardly  assured  and  proud  that 
hsr  son  sacrificed  his  last  ounce  of  blood  and 
devotion  that  this  country,  under  God.  might 
not  perish.  Such  painful  experience  might 
awaken  a  patriotism  that  is  more  than  skin 
deep. 

Carved  Into  ths  gleaming  white  marble 
canopy  uf  tbe  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
Is  this  simple  tribute :  "Here  rests  In  honored 
glory  an  American  soldier  known  but  to 
God."  This  shrine  is  the  national  symbol 
for  countless  rows  of  white  crosses  carefully 
guarded  In  vast  American  cemeteries  on  for- 
eign soil:  a  symbol  for  the  unknown  resting 
places  for  thousands  bedded  In  the  cradle 
of  the  deep:  a  symbol  of  those  lost  In  action 
without  benefit  of  identification.  We  join, 
in  reverent  spirit,  the  Innumerable  caravan 
of  crowned  champions  that  has  marched 
from  glory  unto  glory.  This  day,  their 
massed  chorus  of  victory,  mingled  with  the 
cadence  of  agony  and  admonition,  reaches 
us  from  the  far  corners  of  the  world  to  Im- 
press upon  us  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  In  grim  reality  their  un- 
conquered  spirits  hover  over  us,  disturbing 
our  conscience  with  the  merciless  question: 
"American  coimtrymen,  did  we,  or  did  we  not 
die  in  vain?" 
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Wen.  did  they?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  day  and  its  memorials?  Where  is  the 
public  which  but  4  years  ago  shouted  that 
they  would  never  forget  what  these  heroes 
have  done?  I  say  we  have  desperate  need 
of  repentance  and  self-examination.  There 
are  too  many  that  say:  "Why  spoil  this  day's 
fun,  frolic,  and  festivity,  with  a  farfetched, 
uncalled-for  admonition  to  repentance? 
What  do  I  need  to  repent  of?  I  am  an 
Aanerican  citizen.  I  stand  on  my  rights." 
Here  lies  the  dread  cancer  of  our  times:  a 
complacent  callousness,  an  unprecedented 
ignorance  and  willful  dlwegard  for  America's 
fundamental  right  to  greatness.  As  a  Chris- 
tian citizen.  I  submit  tliat  the  only  way  In 
which  America  can  retain  her  God-given 
greatness,  is  to  return  unconditionally  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  eternal  principles  of  God 
and  the  fundamental  concept  ^i  our  accepted 
democratic  Government. 

The  Holy  Bible,  which  otir  pioneers  cher- 
ished, has  become  a  forgotten  book;  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  l>e- 
come  an  unknown  document.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  blood-bought  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. Today  America  has  a  date  with  des- 
tiny. And  speaking  of  dates  how  many  citi- 
zens can  recall  what  really  happened  In  1776. 
1812.  1863,  1898.  1918,  1945.  The  public  Is 
saturated  with  obscene,  pessimistic  litera- 
ture, while  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence lie  undisturbed  on  library 
shelves.  People  revel  in  moronic  radio  and 
movie  propaganda,  while  genuinely  disturbed 
statesmen  speak  to  deaf  ears.  Patriotism 
has  apparently  beei^ wrapped  up  and  shelved; 
even  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  gone  into 
flirting  in  many  a  store  and  home.  Ameri- 
can youth  croons  every  modem  juke-jlve 
from  memory,  but  cannot  sing  even  the  first 
stanza  of  our  national  anthem.  Civilians 
glibly  prate  alxjut  a  Third  World  War  that 
would  wreck  civilization.  They  cannot  con- 
ceive an  America  burned  to  the  ground  and 
sold  Into  slavery.  Tlw  people  are  afraid  to 
think  for  themselves. 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  we  have  con- 
tributed nothing  to  our  Nation's  glorious 
past.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  far  better  to 
cease  our  boasting  and  bragging.  We  ought 
to  call  a  halt  to  hilarious  centennial  celebra- 
tions and  give  soma  serious  thought  to  the 
dMlgn  of  world  history  during  the  next  6 
yaars.  That  may  be  all  the  tims  we  have 
left  on  tills  globs. 

It  is  an  Insttlt  to  our  dscs—sd  beroce  to 
■peak  of  world  peace  while  we  permit  Amer- 
Imo  security  to  dlsintagrata  and  greed  in- 
vades every  community  of  our  free  country. 
Tba  Jeremiahs  of  lamentation  arc  always 
ready  to  take  over  our  Oovemment.  Is  there 
no  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  left  among  the 
common  people  to  unite  and  ahatter  tha 
monopoUstlc  world-emplra  dreams  of  foreign 
and  domestic  Quislings,  who  never  slumber 
or  sleep?  Every  military  cemeUry  and  every 
lone  grave  on  which  flutters  our  American 
flag  is  an  indictment  upon  us  that  we  too 
are  guilty  of  death  if  we  Tail  ths  htf  oes  wbo 
sleep  beneath  the  hallowed  sod. 

Tbe  Bible  states:  "Unto  whom  much  is 
given  of  him  much  will  be  required."  So 
abundantly  has  God  lavished  His  goodness 
and  mercy  upon  America  that  we  take  every- 
thing for  granted  without  even  giving  thanks. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  reminded  that  what  we 
have  inherited  constantly  presents  Its  bill 
to  »is  and  calls  for  payment  In  full.  What 
the  citizen  refuses  to  sacrifice  in  taxes,  toler- 
ance, and  talents  he  mtist  pay  with  preclotis 
blood  of  his  children  to  preserve  peace. 
Strength  that  does  not  serve  God  and  man 
becomes  stagnant.  We  either  pay  the  price 
of  making  democracy  available  to  all  who 
deairs  it.  or  its  springs  will  dry  up  here  at 
home.  We  either  export  Christianity  and 
Christian  democracy  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  wo-ld.  or  both  will  become  a  sounding 
brass    and    ti">r'*"e    cymt>al.     No    American 


can  ride  the  "gravy  train"  without  paying 
the  fare. 

We  boast  of  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  but  we  refuse  to  aboulder  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  Liberty  is  not  license 
to  do  as  we  please:  free  speech  docs  not  mean 
malicious  slander:  a  free  press  does  not  per- 
mit libel:  and  a  free  religion  is  no  pass  to 
Paradise.  We  must  repent  of  our  sins  and 
sdflshnese  and  ask  God  to  have  mercy  upon 
us.  We  need  to  apologize  to  yesterdays 
heroes  and  take  stock  of  our  brand  of 
Americanism. 

We  need  to  pause  this  day  in  shame  before 
our  weather-beaten,  imkempt,  almost  Illegi- 
ble, warped  rolls  of  honor,  tottering  In  a 
thoiMand  city  squares.  There's  something 
radically  wrong  with  a  patriotlam  tbat  wiU 
not  even  pause  In  Its  mad  rush  to  make 
another  dollar,  while  some  overseaa  hero's 
casket  to  lowered  into  its  final  resting  place 
In  the  local  cemetery.  It  is  a  scathmg  in- 
dictment upon  any  community  to  pay  so 
little  heed  to  committal  services  of  our  war 
dead.  I  submit  that  it  to  our  solemn  duty  to 
close  every  business  firm  and  toll  every 
church  bell  during  tbe  hour  when  such  serv- 
ices are  held.  And  If  someone  objects  that 
they  might  be  losing  money,  then  I  say  tiutt 
these  young  men  lost  their  lives.  If  they 
had  not  fought  for  us,  we  wouldn't  iiave  a 
business  left  to  open, 
nx 
No  government  can  save  the  people.  The 
people  are  the  government.  To  that  end  we 
mtist  rededlcate  our  life  to  the  service  of  our 
country.  We  cannot  tolerate  compromises 
or  substlttrtions  for  liberty.  We  must  restore 
and  retain  a  United  States,  for  in  imlon  there 
to  strength.  Let  us  denounce  and  destroy 
that  vlciotto  phllooopby  which  segregates 
groups  of  citizens  under  a  fictitious  name, 
such  as  labor,  capital,  Industry,  religion,  and 
then  wantonly  restricts  their  rights.  That 
to  the  diabolic  principle  known  as  divide  and 
conquer,  so  successfully  used  in  devastated 
Europe.  We  can  keep  America's  coat  of  arms 
unblemtehed  only  when  we  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  The  average  citlaen  to  not.  by 
nature,  given  to  prejudice  and  hatred.  Only 
when  be  to  lulled  to  sleep  by  subtle  propa- 
ganda, or  roused  to  false  hysteria,  does  be  act 
like  an  animal. 

Since  Ood  to  Creator  and  Preserver  of  man- 
kind, let  us  worship  Him,  and  dedicate  our 
life  to  a  spiritual  rlghteoasness  that  exalteth 
a  nation.  Since  church  and  sUte  are  sepa- 
rate powers  under  our  Constitution,  let  them 
Hire  peaceably  side  by  side.  emA  labortaff 
constructively  In  their  respective  splMrs  ft 
reeponstblUty.  Since  Amerlrsn  education  to 
designed  to  develop  good  cuisensbtp,  let  that 
be  s  iwqnlred  eoorse  of  instruction  in  ev^ry 
public  and  private  school  of  thto  land.  Since 
the  church  to  the  bulwark  of  a  Chrtotlan  peo. 
pie,  let  us  respect  end  restore  her  leadership 
in  every  community. 

In  my  humble  and  honest  opinion,  we  are 
faced  with  unconditional  surrender  either 
to  Ood  and  country  or  chaos,  either  to 
Chrtotlanlty  or  totalitarianism,  either  to 
democracy  or  dictatorship.  We  shall  either 
be  loyal  American  cltiaens  or  sell  out  as 
traitors!  Will  we  have  to  make  room  at 
Arlington  for  another  Unknown  Soldier? 
Not  the  atomic  bomb  but  the  atoning  power 
of  God  win  decide  America's  future.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  the  eternal  suprem- 
acy and  sovereignty  of  Almighty  God  In 
shaping  the  destiny  of  any  nation.  We  must 
leam  to  decipher  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  much  later 
than  we  think. 

On  VK-day.  1945,  Gen.  Dwlght  Eisenhower, 
broadcasting  from  tbe  suddenly  silenced 
European  theater  of  operations,  said: 

"As  we  celebrate  victory  in  Eintjpe  let  ito 
remind  ourselves  that  ccanmon  problems  of 
the  immediate  and  dtotant  future  can  best 
be  solved  in  the  same  conceptions  of  coopara- 
tlon  and  devotion  of  the  cause  of  human 


freedom.  Let  us  have  no  part  in  the  profit- 
less quarrels  in  which  other  men  will  in- 
evitably engage.  Thto  we  ahall  remember — 
and  in  doing  so  we  shall  be  revering  each 
honored  grave,  and  be  sending  comfort  to  tba 
loved  ones  of  comrades  who  could  not  live  to 
see  this  day." 

On  VJ-day.  1045.  Gen.  Douglas  llacArthur 
told  a  waiting  world  from  an  American  battle- 
ship anchored  In  Tokyo  bay: 

"We  have  bad  our  last  chance!  If  we  do 
not  now  devise  some  great  and  more  equitable 
system,  Armageddon  will  be  at  our  door. 
Tbe  problem  iMslcally  to  theological  and  in- 
volves a  spiritual  recrudescence  and  improve- 
ment of  human  character.  It  must  be  of  the 
spirit  if  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

I  submit,  that  when  military  leaders, 
hardened  by  war's  grime  and  bloodshed, 
steeled  obllvloualy  against  false  sympathy 
and  sentimentality,  wUl  unreservedly  and 
unashamedly  proclaim  that  divine  mercy 
is  tbe  only  remaining  hope  of  civilization, 
civilians  ought  to  stop  and  do  some  serious 
thinking. 

We  cannot  deliberately  insult  God  and  in- 
vite Hto  wrath  upon  us  without  reallzlrg 
the  consequences.  For  a  waning  world  to 
headed  toward  global  tyranny  unless  we 
recognize  the  hand  of  God  and  the  citizen 
keeps  watch.  Do  we  ever  stop  to  Imagine 
what  tyranny  would  really  mean?  It  ln» 
eludes  complete  destruczion  of  our  form  of 
government,  annihilation  of  church  and 
school,  dissolution  of  community  life,  and 
dtointegration  of  the  home.  In  our  con- 
tinued daily  free  use  of  the  American  silver 
dollar  we  need  soberly  to  ponder  its  In- 
scription, "In  God  we  trust."  We  face  the 
choice  of  living  under  Ood  or  underground. 
Modem  weapons  defying  both  description  and 
destruction  prove  that  peace  cannot  be  pre- 
served by  brute  force.  No  government  to 
wise  enough  to  know  tomorrow's  answers. 
For  decades  to  come  we  face  more  or  leas 
permanent  duty  on  tlM  world's  ramparts  at 
freedom. 

~Let  lu  then  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  can  repair:  the  rest  to 
in  the  hands  of  God."  said  an  American 
statesman.  On  thto  day  let  us  hiunbly  yet 
confidently  confess  jur  American  creed  in 
public : 

'1  baUevc  in  the  United  States  of  Aaoerica 
as  a  Government  of  tbe  people,  by  tbe  peo- 
ple, for  the  people:  whoss  just  powers  are 
derived  from  tbe  consent  of  the  fovamad: 
a  democracy  in  a  rcpobUc;  a  sovereign  Ma* 
tion  of  many  States;  a  perfect  Unloo;  ona 
and  Inseparable;  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  sad  hu- 
manity, for  which  AoMTlesa  patnou  sscrl- 
flced  their  lives  and  eartttnes.  I,  therefore, 
believe,  tbat  it  to  my  duty  to  my  eotmtry. 
to  love  It:  to  support  Its  Consttttttkm;  to 
obey  Its  laws:  to  respect  its  flag:  and  to 
defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

Thto  has  been  the  motto  of  the  Amsrlcaa 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
kindred  permanent  protective  peacetime 
military  organizations.  The  citizens  must 
uphold  their  high  standards  and  underflrd 
their  ambitious  program  over  against  slnto- 
ter  Influences  parading  under  many  aasumed 
names.  As  we  return  from  thto  service  of 
honor  to  the  tranquility  of  our  homes  let 
us  remember  that  "greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  that  he  lay  down  hto  life  for  hto  breth- 
ren." 

Let  us  pause  in  spirit  at  yonder  military 
cemeteries.  Snow-white  crosses  cover  the 
ground  like  morning  dew.  All  to  quiet  on 
the  western  front  for  there  sleeps  the  flower 
of  American  youth.  The  stars  and  stripes 
flutter  leisvirely  in  the  crisp  air.  Not  a  sound 
except  fc«-  the  silent  sentinel  keeping  vigil 
on  sacred  soil.  Yet  One  other  walks  there 
among  the  crosses.  He  lifts  Hto  holy  voice 
in  benevolent  lienedlctlon :  "My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servants."     So  shaU  they  rest  In  peace. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Edward  Martiii, 
of  PeaasylTanu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   RINNSTT-VASflA 

IN  THE  BOUSS  O?  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Wedne^ay.  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarlts,  I  in- 
clude the  fine  address  delivered  by  Sena- 
tor Ei)W\KD  Maitw.  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Ann- 
vUle  High  School,  on  Wednesday.  May  25, 
IMS 

Annville  has  one  of  the  finest  high 
schools  in  the  country.  As  Senator  Mak- 
TW  points  out.  Annville  is  made  up  of 
"hard-worlting.  God-loving,  and  law- 
^HiMnf  Americans."  Annville  is  also  the 
seat  of  Lebanon  Valley  College,  one  of 
th«  outstanding  smaller  colleges  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  sure  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  Annville  High  School,  now  enter- 
ing on  their  careers,  will  be  a  force  for 
progress  and  Americanism  wherever 
their  paths  may  lead  them. 

«■■■■■  BT  BOM.  EOWAKQ  HASTQr,  OV 
^DTNSTLVANIA 

It  !■  a  rc^  pleasure  to  b*  with  you  tonight 
for  I  admire  this  fine  community,  made  up 
of  bard-worklng.  law-abiding,  and  Ood-!ov- 
Ing  Americans.  It  is  ai»o  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  a  hlgh-achool  class. 

Disraeli  once  said  that  "the  youth  of  a  na- 
tion are  the  trustees  of  posterity."  There 
hiM  n*Ter  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
Amarlca  when  Ita  progress  depeoda  tm  much 
upon  the  determtsatlon.  the  aggrMatveness, 
tlM  taaplraUoii.  and  the  cotirage  of  our  young 
BMn  and  yotmg  women  as  It  does  right  now. 

Therefore,  for  a  few  momenta  tonight  I 
want  to  discuss  with  you  the  importance  of 
the  work  you  wlU  soon  be  called  upon  to  un- 
dartake  in  your  cotnmxinltles  and  In  yoxir 
gOTvmmect.  For  It  wUl  be  only  a  short  time 
until  you  young  men  and  women  will  be  in 
the  drivers'  seats.  Tou  will  operate  our 
farms,  our  mills,  our  plants,  oxir  mines.  You 
will  haTS  the  responslbUlty  for  otir  Oorem- 
mant.  our  schools,  and  our  ch\irches. 

In  the  beginning  I  would  like  to  Impress 
upon  you  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
the  measure  of  success  you  achieve  depends 
Upon  your  own  effort.  Tou  all  want  to  suc- 
eaad.  First  you  must  determine  what  you 
want  to  do.  Yotir  purpose  must  be  right  and 
Just.  Then  give  all  of  your  energy  to  attain 
your  desires  and  you  will  succeed. 

It  makes  no  dltference  whether  you  are  a 
fannar.  a  profeaslonal  man.  a  businessman. 
•  laborer,  or  a  housewife.  Whatever  calling 
you  follow  If  you  do  the  best  Job  you  know 
how  and  do  sometixing  to  improve  the  lot  of 
your  fellow  man.  you  are  a  success. 

Whatever  may  be  your  choice  I  hop*  every- 
one of  you  will  d«clde  that  one  of  your  real 
objectives  in  life  will  be  to  save  for  America 
all  the  Ood-glven  rights  that  our  fathers 
fought  to  secure. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  was 
founded  to  give  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
ef  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
peaceable  assembly,  and  freedom  to  work  at 
the  job  of  our  choice. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  tha 
greatest  human  rights  d^icument  of  all  times. 
proBouDoed: 

**W»  bold  thcee  trutiis  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  a^ual.  that  they 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
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find    this   Important    sentence: 

secure  these  rights,  governments 

among  men.  deriving  their  just 

the  consent  of  the  governed." 

fathers.  In  these  expressions. 

of   Individual   liberty.     They 

governments  were  often  tyran- 

that  they  denied  life,  liberty,  and 

of  happiness. 

article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
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Ing  upon  the  Interest  and  the  support  of  the 
people. 

ETverything  in  America  depends  upon  a 
militant  and  Intelligent  people.  Our  Insti- 
tutions will  be  Just  as  strong  as  the  zeal  of 
the  people  makes  them. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  witnessed  In  the 
last  two  decades  a  change  in  the  whole  think- 
ing of  millions  of  our  people.  They  have 
been  misled  Into  believing  that  hard  work 
and  thrift  are  outmoded  virtues.  They  have 
been  taught  that  Government  Is  the  source 
of  everything  that  Is  needed  to  make  life 
comfortable  and  secure. 

No  more  dangerous  theory  has  ever  threat- 
ened our  national  existence,  or  the  happiness 
of  our  people. 

There  Is  now  a  tendency  among  teachers, 
columnists,  editors,  some  schools,  and  the 
Government  Itself  to  have  everyone  conform 
to  a  pattern. 

This  is  not  American.  It  is  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  God's  laws. 

In  aU  history  every  demagog  who  hat 
sought  to  enlarge  and  perpetuate  selfish  pow- 
er has  posed  as  a  friend  and  benefactor  of 
the  people — and  has  pretended,  for  selfish 
motives,  to  be  the  protector  of  every  minority 
group. 

They  promise  to  give  something  to  the 
people  but  with  each  so-called  gift  they  take 
away  from  the  Individual  some  precious  God- 
given  liberty. 

Too  many  of  our  people  have  accepted  the 
Idea  that  governments,  local.  State  and  na- 
tional, have  Inexhaustible  sources  of  revenue. 
They  seem  to  think  that  money  spent  by  the 
Government  does  not  cpst  the  Individual 
citizen  anything. 

The  result  has  been  a  mad  scramble  for 
new  and  higher  taxes  all  over  the  country 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  bigger  Gov- 
ernment spending.  There  Is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  raising  taxes.  They  come  from 
the  pockets  of  those  who  work.  Taxes  are 
taken  from  wages,  salaries,  and  income  and 
not  from  accumulated   wealth. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  you  young  people  should  be  more  deeply 
concerned  than  any  other  group  about  the 
cost  of  Government,  taxes,  and  the  national 
debt.  Remember  that  out  of  your  earnings 
you  will  have  to  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes 
and  the  tremendous  debt  that  you  had  no 
part  In  creating. 

To  my  niind  the  rapid  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  Government,  the  mounting  taxes  and  the 
staggering  national  debt  reveal  one  of  the 
most  shocking  stories  in  American  history. 

I  dent  want  to  burden  you  with  too  many 
flgixres  but  I  would  like  to  show  how  govern- 
ment In  our  country  Is  becoming  too  costly 
and  too  much  centralized. 

In  15  years  the  number  of  Federal  employ- 
ees has  Increased  from  a  little  over  600,000 
to  more  than  2.200.000.  In  the  same  period 
the  number  of  bureaus  and  commissions  have 
been  Increased  from  400  to  over  1800. 

In  1930  the  cost  of  operating  the  Federal 
Government  was  less  than  $4,000,000,000. 
Today  It  Is  more  than  »42,000,00O.00O  a  year. 

In  1940.  only  9  years  ago,  tax  collections 
for  all  levels  of  government  were  •14.000,000. 
In  1948,  last  year,  that  figure  had  skyrocketed 
to   above   $55,000,000,000. 

Spending  by  the  Federal  Government  alone 
is  now  greater  than  all  the  money  spent 
for  food  by  all  the  people  of  all  the  48  States. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  debt — and  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  distressing  things  now  con- 
fronting America  as  far  as  young  people  are 
concerned.  So  many  people  want  to  post- 
pone the  day  of  paying  debts.  We  must  real- 
ise that  our  debts  must  be  paid  If  we  are  to 
remain  free.  Our  colonial  fathers  faced  facts 
without  fear.  We  must  have  the  same 
courage. 

In  1930  the  Federal  debt  was  $16,000,000,000. 
In  1940  It  had  climbed  to  nearly  $43,000,- 
000,000.    Today  we  owe  approximately  $252.- 
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000.000.000 — the  greatest  debt  of  all  history. 
Each  of  us  owes  $18C0. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
owes  tlS  for  every  $1  it  owed  19  years  ago. 

Let  us  look  at  the  debt  from  another 
angle. 

In  1930  the  total  debt  of  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, pliis  the  private  debt,  was  44  per- 
cent of  the  national  wealth  at  that  time. 

Tcday  the  same  public  and  private  debt 
has  shot  up  to  almost  71  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent national  wealth. 

Obviously,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  It  will 
not  l>e  long  before  the  debt  of  our  country 
wUl  be  greater  than  our  national  wealth. 
Then  we  are  bankrupt.  Our  freedoms  are 
gone. 

Yet  In  spite  of  these  cold,  stark,  ugly  facts, 
new  spending  proposals  have  been  recom- 
mended that  would  add  many  btUkme  to  the 
present  tax  binxlen  If  put  Into  full  operation. 

What  does  all  this  mean? 

It  means,  first  of  all,  that  unless  we  stop 
this  spending  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  at 
the  end  of  the  road  we  have  been  traveling — 
the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

All  the  elements  of  American  greatneaa 
will  be  destroyed.  A  socialistic  pattern  of 
govenunent  dictatorship  will  seize  control. 
The  freedom  of  the  Individual  will  be  lost. 
The  free  enterprise  system  will  be  wiped  out. 

The  youth  of  America  wUl  be  robbed  of  a 
chance  to  get  ahead.  The  American  way  of 
Ufe  will  be  lost. 

This  threat  of  disaster  Is  not  something 
that  may  worry  us  in  the  distant  future.  It 
hwngif  over  our  heads  at  tills  very  moment. 
It  has  been  brought  about  by  excessive  gov- 
ernmental expenses. 

As  an  example.  15.000,000  Americans  now 
receive  checks  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Tills  amounts  to  billions.  It  is  paid 
by  ttie  people  of  our  country.  In  addition, 
anotho'  4.000.000  receive  checlcs  from  the  lo- 
cal and  State  governments. 

Wot  only  la  the  cost  dangerous,  but  grants 
from  the  higher  levels  of  govemnaent  to  the 
lower  levels  of  government  carry  with  them 
controls  which  are  destroying  the  local  levels 
of  government.  For  example,  here  In  Ann- 
ville. your  schools  should  teach  tixe  things 
your  own  floe  people  prescribe.  Tliey  sliould 
be  controlled  hare  at  hooM,  not  from  Harris- 
burg  or  Wasixington.  That  is  home  rule,  it 
Is  freedom  to  govern  ourselves. 

The  picture  I  have  been  painting  Is  not 
pleasant.  Perhaps  It  should  not  be  brought 
up  at  commencement  time,  but  I  have  so 
much  faith  In  the  young  people  of  our  coun- 
try that  I  am  willing  to  commit  our  cause 
to  th^'m  It  is  your  Government,  and  upon 
your  action  will  depend  our  future. 

The  founding  fathers.  In  order  to  have 
liberty,  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor.  I  believe  the  present 
generation  has  the  same  courage. 

I  believe  that  you  will  agz«e  with  Benja- 
min Franklin  when  he  said: 

"Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty 
to  purchase  a  little  temporary  :  afety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

And  with  Daniel  Webster  when  he  said: 

"God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  that  love 
It  and  are  always  ready  to  guard  and  defend 
It." 

Victory  is  challenging,  electrifying,  and 
dynamic  when  it  represents  something  that 
is  right.  It  may  be  In  business,  in  atliletlcs, 
in  politics,  or  on  the  battlefield.  It  Is  the 
result  of  faith,  preparation,  and  hard  work. 

It  Is  like  Grant's  firm  conviction  when  he 
said:  "We  will  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  It 
takes  all  summer." 

Or  IDev»ey's  confident  words,  "Tou  may  fire 
when  reedy,  Oridley." 

Or  Washington's  humble  prayer  at  Valley 
Forge. 

America  was  not  made  throtigh  conformity 
to  a  pattern.  America  was  made  by  rugged 
individuals  who  wanted  to  carve  out  their 
own  destiny.    That  individualism  gave  us  our 


teacliers,  farmers,  statesmen,  craitsmen.  sol- 
diers, and  preachers.  It  gave  us  victory  in 
the  strtiggle  for  freedom. 

Again  I  am  very  much  complimented  by 
this  Invitation  to  speak  to  this  class  and  jrotir 
community. 

In  tlie  long  lifetime  that  God's  goodness 
has  granted  me  I  have  seen  prosperous  times 
in  America  and  I  tiave  seen  times  uf  econaalc 
decline  and  iiardslUp. 

Twice  in  a  little  more  than  a  generation  I 
have  seen  the  Republic  mobilize  the  flower  of 
our  youth  and  all  its  material  resources  In 
defense  of  American  freedom  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  homes  and  our  free  Institu- 
tions. 

Out  of  the  lesaoos  learned  in  my  varied 
experience  as  a  soldier  in  tliree  wars,  as  a 
public  nfllrial,  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  business- 
man I  would  like  to  suggest  to  each  of  ycu, 
briefly  and  humbly,  some  principles  for  your 
guidance. 

Cherish  within  your  heart  and  mind  loyal 
and  devout  adiierence  to  American  Ideals 
and  principles.  These  ideals  and  principles 
should  be  your  constant  goaL 

2.  Respect  and  support  your  church.  A 
republic  cannot  live  without  the  church, 
and  a  dictatorship  cannot  live  If  a  strong 
and  militant  church  exists.  There  should 
be  tolerance  In  religion,  but  everyone  should 
strongly  support  his  church. 

3.  We  should  all  support  and  respect  the 
law  If  everyone  would  obey  our  laws,  wliat 
a  wonderful  country  we  would  tiave.  If  we 
would  all  obey  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Golden  Rule,  our  coimtry  would  be  ideal. 

4.  In  order  to  become  better  citizen.^  and 
to  make  tietter  communities  you  should  as- 
sist in  public-spirited  movements.  This  will 
develop  care  and  relief  for  the  unfortunate 
and  handicapped. 

5.  Let  us  ail  take  an  active  Interest  in  the 
government  of  our  local  communities,  our 
counties,  our  State,  and  the  Nation.  A  free 
republic  cannot  exist  where  there  is  Indif- 
ference and  nefrlect  by  the  electorate.  The 
French  writer.  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel,  was  so 
correct  when  he  said: 

"A  society  of  sheep  must  in  time  beget  a 
government  of  wolves." 

6  Let  us  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds 
that  America  has  no  more  precious  assets 
than  freedom  and  opportvraity.  So  long  as 
these  biessings  are  preserved  and  maintained 
the  youth  of  our  land  will  go  forward  to 
new  heights  of  achievement  for  Amerifat  and 
the  world. 

7.  Let  us  ail  practice  the  fundamentals  of 
good  citizenship — work,  thrift,  self-reliance, 
fair  play  tolerance,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  the  love  of  God. 

Upon  this  framework,  upon  the  fbm 
foundation  of  eternal  truth  set  forth  in  tlie 
Holy  Bible  and  the  ideals  enunciated  In  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  every  Ameri- 
can can  help  build  a  better  life,  a  better  com- 
munity, and  a  better  country. 

If  we  live  in  righteousness  and  walk 
humbly  In  the  fear  of  ttie  Lord,  we  can  then 
make  a  better  world,  where  peace  will  rest 
etemaUy. 


Ronl  Hoasinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAILA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BJKPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  June  IS,  1949 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  tn  the  session  I  introduced  H.  R. 
1376,  a  rural  housing  bill,  which  has  been 
adopted  as  title  4  of  H.  R  4009  and  cited 


as  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Senator 
Spauukak.  of  Alabama,  Is  the  coauthor 
of  the  same  rural  housing  bill,  which  has 
been  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  as  title  4  of 
S.  1070.  I  have  lon«  been  a«-&re  of  tbe 
urgent  need,  and  the  necessity  for  tbe 
Federal  Government  to  afford  to  farm 
people  the  same  opportunities  under  the 
law  in  acquiring  bousing  that  has  been, 
and  is  available  to  urban  areas.  The 
prorisions  of  title  4  of  the  rural  housing 
bill  are  the  products  of  long  study  and 
evaluation  of  all  the  economic  opportu- 
nities such  a  program  would  present. 

For  decades  there  has  been  a  growing 
realization  of  the  importance  of  adequate 
housing  to  the  health  and  to  the  social 
and  mateiial  well-being  of  people  and  a 
recognition  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quires special  ways  and  means  of  en- 
abling lan?e  population  groups  to  gain 
access  to  better  living  quarters.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  inadequate  housing 
has  been  associated  in  the  public  mirxl 
with  cities.  Little  thought  ha.s  been 
given  to  the  rural  situation.  Yet  the 
fact  is  thut  rural-farm  dwellings  in  gen- 
eral are  inferior  to  those  of  urban  fam- 
ilies, and  the  homes  of  hired  farm  work- 
ers are  even  less  adequate  than  those  of 
farm  operators. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  housing  im- 
provements are  more  urgently  needed  on 
the  farms  than  in  the  cities  and  that 
the  picture  is  much  worse  In  the  South 
than  anywhere  else,  the  South  has  a 
tremendous  stake  in  the  farm  housing 
provi.sions  of  the  pending  housing  biU, 
H.  R.  4009. 

What  are  our  southern  farm  homes 
like?  What  do  they  offer  in  the  way 
of  safe,  healthful,  and  convenient  living 
conditions? 

One-fourth  of  them  are  in  need  of 
major  repairs,  according  to  special  cen- 
sus studies  made  tn  1947.  Because  of 
rotting  floors,  sagging  roofs,  weak  walls, 
or  poor  foundations,  they  are  considered 
hazards  to  health  and  safety.  Many  of 
the  houses  have  such  leaky  roofs  that 
It  Is  impossible  for  the  family  to  place 
the  beds  where  rain  will  not  fall  on 
them.  Proper  heating  Is  almost  impos- 
sible in  winter. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  farm  homes 
In  th9  South  still  do  not  have  running 
water.  The  tremendous  burden  of  lift- 
ing and  carrying  water  is  part  of  the 
daily  chores  on  the  typical  farm — and 
a  contributing  factor  to  many  chronic 
physical  conditions.  Only  one  farm  home 
In  five  has  a  kitchen  sink  with  drain, 
although  this  is  the  one  convenience 
most  universally  desired  by  htimemak- 
ers. 

While  70  percent  of  the  southern  city 
dwellers  now  have  private  bath  and  flush 
toilet,  only  10  percent  of  the  neighbors 
In  rural  areas  live  in  houses  so  equipped. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  overcrowd- 
ing and  doubling  up  In  the  cities  and 
towns.  Actually,  conditions  are  worse 
on  farms.  The  1947  survey  showed  15 
percent  of  southern  farm  dwellings  over- 
crowded, compared  with  9  percent  of  the 
city  homes. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  trends  of 
the  last  few  years  has  been  the  rapid 
spread  of  rural  eiectriUcation.  Yet  only 
44.5  percent  of  the  rural  homes  in  the 
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South  had  electric  lights  in  1947.  as  com- 
pared with  60  percent  of  the  fanners  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Summarumg  the  contrast  between 
urban  and  rural  housing.  69  percent  of 
the  city  homes  in  the  South  have  all 
the  usual  modem  facilitief — lights,  run- 
■Ing  water,  bath  and  flush  toilet — while 
only  9  8  percent  of  the  farm  houses  are 
as  well  provided. 

Many  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  rural  areas, 
but  most  poor  housing  can  be  related  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  lack  of  income. 
When  money  ii  limited,  the  necessities 
of  food,  clothes,  and  emergency  medical 
care  leave  little  cash  for  even  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  house.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  our  farmers  never  have  the 
financial  resources  to  build  new  homes 
or  modernize  their  old  ones  and  install 
the  conveniences  that  will  lighten  their 
work,  safeguard  their  health,  and  make 
_  farm  life  more  attractive  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

Census  figures  show  clearly  that  the 
farmer  of  moderate  income  seldom  can 
afford  the  home  improvements  we  usu- 
ally consider  essential  to  American  liv- 
ing standards.  Of  the  one  and  a  half 
million  farmers  in  the  Nation  whose 
products  were  worth  from  $1,000  to 
$2,500  m  1945.  only  21  percent  had  run- 
ning water  and  only  about  30  percent 
bad  a  kitchen  sink  with  drain.  But  of 
the  378.000  farmers  whose  1945  output 
was  valued  at  $6,000  to  $10,000.  more 
than  half  had  installed  running  water 
in  their  homes,  and  70  percent 
sinks  with  drain. 

The  housing  bill.  H.  R  4009.  provides 
a  practical  method  by  which  thousands 
of  our  lower-income  farmers  may  under- 
take the  Improvements  long  overdue. 
Long-term  direct  Government  loans  at 
moderate  interest  rates  would  be  avail- 
able for  farm  owners  who  do  not  have 
the  financial  ability  to  provide  decent 
houses  for  their  own  families  or  for  their 
tmanlT  and  sharecroppers  and  are  not 
able  to  get  credit  for  this  purpose  from 
usual  credit  sources  on  reasonable  terms 
And  over  lotig  enough  payment  periods. 
The  loans  would  also  cover  other  essen- 
tial farm  buildings — a  very  wise  provi- 
aton  because  with  adequate  barns  and 
poultry  sheds  and  dairy  buildings  the 
farm  earnings  can  be  increased. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  there  are 
many  farmers  with  both  a  housing  prob- 
lem and  a  farming  problem.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  get  their  land  into  the 
full  production  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Bcnce  their  earnings  are  low.  Many 
soothern  farmers  unfortunately  are  in 
this  position.  The  program  would  assist 
them  to  put  into  effect  plans  for  farm 
Improvement  or  enlargement  or  better 
practices  so  that  their  incomes  could  be 
Increased  year  by  year.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  developing  a  more  profitable  busi- 
BMS  if  the  farmer  could  not  meet  his 
housing-loan  payments  in  full  while  car- 
iBf  for  his  family's  needs,  he  would  re- 
Mire  partial  credits  for  the  amounts  he 
could  not  pay.  The  farm-development 
penod  would  be  limited  to  10  years  and 
the  credit  he  would  receive  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  year's  Interest  payment  and  half 
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antiual  principal  installment  due 
through  the  tenth  year.    This 
benefit   a  considerable  group  of 
potentially  adequate  farms 
become  much  more  successful 
with  their  special  require- 
need  to  enlarge  their  pro- 
or  clear  and  level  more 
lers  need  to  convert  to  another 
a(  riculture  in  order  to  make  full 
tlieir  land  and  labor.     In  some 
er  irrigation  or  drainage  will 
way  to  better  production.    We 
recognized  many  times  the 
would  accrue  to  the  Nation 
agricultural    improvements, 
created  farm  programs  to  help 
thein  possible.     Aiding  the  family 
improve  his  work  through  a 
tied  in  with  rural  housing 
Bi  new  application  of  principles 
have  already  adopted. 
1  would  also  provide  a  small 
or  grants  or  combinations  of 
grants  to  remedy  some  of  the 
heilth   hazards  existing   on   poor 
wMch  hold  no  possibilities  of  be- 
lyoductive  units.     It  is  not  in- 
permanent  homes  wUl  be  de- 
these  submarginal  tracts,  thus 
families  to  their  unfavorable  sit- 
ii^definitely.     Grants   would    be 
to  aid  these  low-income  fam- 
i^iake  temporary  improvements 
tc  decent,  healthful  living — to 
4an-water  supplies,  repair  leak- 
and  sagging   porches,   screen 
ind  doors  against  disease-bear- 
4nd  insects — or,  in  other  words, 
conditions   which   we   often 
n  our  rural  areas  at  the  same 
Hear  heated  discussion  and  con- 
of  unhealthful  city  slums, 
section  of  the  bill  would  au- 
in  better  design  and  con- 
of  farm  homes  and  buildings 
ng  costs.    This  subject  has  not 
he  attention  it  deserves.    Too 
farmhouse  is  copied  from  the 
,  with  little  thought  to  the  par- 
of  rural  life.    All  farmers, 
r  not  they  need  financial  assist- 
woUld  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
In  addition,  building  plans  and 
and   technical   advice   on 
hoiises    and    buildings    would    be 
to    all    farmers    who    request 
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F  articular  attention  to  the  farm 

provisions  of  this  bill  because  I 

is  not  generally  realized  how 

this  matter  is.    I  have  heard 

described  as  a  city  bill,  one  that 

beieflt  only  the  urban  areas  of  our 

It  is  true  that  the  urban  rede- 

and  public  hoiising  features  of 

ire  of  primary  importance  to 

areas.     But  the  farm  housing 

IV— covers  the  urgent  need  for 

homing  on  the  farm.    It  is  an  in- 

of  the  measure.     It  makes 

Act  of  1949  an  act  which  will 

welfare  of  all  Americans,  no 

Inhere  they  may  live,  and  It  is 

doubly  Important  that  we  ad- 

ou4selves  to  giving  strength  and 

to  the  most  valuable  and  sound 

egment  of  our  Nation,  and  the 

Kjsiuve  action  is  now. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELEGATE   FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.MTVES 

Wednesday.  June  15,  1949 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  University 
Daily  Kansan  of  March  19,  1949,  written 
by  Leonard  Snyder; 

STATEHOOD    FOR    ALASKA 

Statetiood  for  AlasJca  was  approved  tlila 
month  by  the  Territories  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Public  Lands  Committee.  The 
disclosure  of  the  North  Atlantic  security 
pact  has  given  new  emphasis  to  the  question 
of  statehood  for  Alaska  since  it  Is  a  strategic 
necessity  to  American  defense.  It  is  time 
for  statehood  action  now. 

Recently  the  Territory's  biggest  boom  has 
been  in  military  construction.  Uncle  Sam 
has  been  pouring  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
land  which  is  only  52  miles  across  the  Bering 
Straits  from  Russia. 

Statehood  is  Indispensable  for  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  land.  A  populated, 
thriving,  strong  Alaska  is  a  necessary  north- 
ern and  western  rampart.  Ernest  Gruenlng, 
the  Territorial  Governor,  said  "that  objective 
has  not  been,  cannot  he.  and  wUl  not  be 
achieved  under  Territoriality." 

With  an  area  twice  the  size  of  Texas,  Alaska 
has  abundant  resources  and  a  climate  and 
physical  condition  which  compares  with  the 
Penno-Scandic  countries.  Yet  there  are  only 
90.000  Alaskans  as  compared  to  13,000.000 
persons  in  Penno-Scandinavia. 

Governor  Gruenlng  has  well  stated  that 
the  failure  in  Alaska  arises  from  the  lack  of 
continuity  among  the  remote  rulers  of  her 
destinies  and  the  circumstances  inevitably 
surrounding  far-away  control.  He  added  that 
Alaska  suffers  from  and  Is  throttled  by  every 
variety  of  absenteeism:  Absentee  Industry 
control,  absentee  lalx)r  control,  absentee  Gov- 
ernment control.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
land  is  home-owned.  Is  there  any  wonder 
why  this  rich  country  needs  roads,  health 
centers,  people,  lower  living  costs,  and  even 
a  Territorial  police  force? 

The  population  will  not  grow  by  mass  mi- 
gration, but  only  through  development  of 
commercial.  Industrial,  and  agricultural 
wealth.  Her  potential  assets  are  vast.  She 
has  some  80.000.000.000  feet  of  virgin  forests, 
abundant  waterpower.  cheap  transportation 
by  inland  waterways,  and  great  untapped  oil 
and  coal  reserves  are  known  to  exist.  Com- 
mercial quantities  of  other  Important  min- 
erals are  also  present 

Alaska  has  lieen  the  scene  of  spectacular 
economic  exploitation,  especially  In  fur,  flali, 
and  gold.  But  despite  all  this,  the  country 
remains  our  last  great  frontier  with  no  evi- 
dence of  compact,  intensive  growth.  Yet  only 
870  miles  of  Canadian  land  lies  between 
Alaska  and  the  United  States. 

The  handful  of  laws  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted since  1867  are  totally  inadequate  to 
develop  this  rich  country.  Since  she  became 
a  Territory — a  period  of  colonialism  longer 
than  that  of  all  but  five  of  our  States — Alaslca 
has  been  a  victim  of  gross  discriminations. 

Congress  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Ter- 
ritory's voteless  Delegates  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Only  as  a  State  with 
ttie  rights,  prlvUeges.  and  power  thereof,  can 
Alaska  really  develop.  Alaska  needs  to  be  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  needs  Alaska — now 
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Oi4l  Folks  m  Bif  IiKreaM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  KAOSACHOSR-rS 

n»  THE  HOOBE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  June  IS,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RECoao,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  by 
Herbert  A.  Kenny,  entitled  "Old  Polks 
in  Big  Increase."  which  appeared  In  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post,  Boston,  Mass..  June 
12,  1949: 
Old  Folks  in  Big  Increase — Ove«  11,000.000 

New  OF  85  OE  Moke  awd  Maitt  of  Them 

AaE  Badt-t  Neglected 

(By  Herbert  A.  Kenny) 

The  United  States  is  becoming  a  natloa 
of  old  people — and  most  of  them  are  l>eing 
neglected,  or,  at  least,  denied  adequate  care 
or  a  suitable  place  In  our  Industrial  eo- 
clety. 

There  are  now  more  than  11,000,000  per- 
sons 85  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  country 
and  the  number  is  Increasing  at  a  rate  five 
times  that  of  the  general  population  growth. 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate  care 
for  this  ever-increasing  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation, particularly  those  in  It  who  are 
public  dependents.  Is  one  of  the  gravest  eo- 
clal  problems  of  our  times,  according  to 
John  J.  Oriflln.  supervisor  of  old-age  assist- 
ance for  the  city  at  SomervUle,  a  natlonaH'y 
recognized  authority  on  the  problems  of  old- 
age  assistance,  and  a  consultant  for  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charltlea. 

PSLOBLSM  OF  ACX 

What  makes  the  problem  worse  is  the  put>- 
Uc  apathy  toward  it;  public  ignorance  of  it, 
Mr.  Griffln  eaya.  While  the  general  public  i» 
pretty  much  aware  of  fxich  social  problems 
as  alcoholism.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  the 
inadequacies  of  our  educational  system,  few 
are  aware  of  the  intense  problem  of  the  aged 
and  iu  tragic  implications. 

In  1900  there  were  3.000,000  persona  in  Xh* 
United  States  66  years  or  over.  In  isao  Um 
number  liad  doubled.  Ter  years  later  there 
was  another  Increase  of  3.000,000.  Tlie 
increase  of  35  percent  in  the  number  of 
persons  over  65  years  of  age  occurred 
while  the  population  was  increasing  only 
7  percent. 

Our  aociai  economy,  Mr.  Griffln  points  out. 
is  batfiy  iu  need  of  orientation.  Men  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  work  aiiould  not  IM 
•hunted  into  oblivion  at  65  and  made  eco- 
nomically useless.  Their  experience  should 
be  put  to  good  use.  If  they  must  retire,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rust  away  or  simply 
vegetate  In  a  vacuum.  They  sliouid  have 
recreation  geared  to  their  iiealth  conditions; 
work  that  they  can  encompass. 

"In  a  simpler  economy,"  Mr.  Ortffln  de- 
mand recently  In  a  lectiue  before  a  college 
tSmm,  "when  the  home  and  the  farm  were 
the  traditional  centers  cf  trade,  work,  and 
social  life,  the  elders  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing an  acknowledged  usefulness.  Their  au- 
thority was  respected  end  their  accumulated 
knowledge  and  wisdom  were  cherished.  But 
tiM  ascendancy  of  property  values  ovsr  In- 
Mailc  human  worth,  ttw  hlgh-pnastirlng 
procesass  of  tiie  Impersonal  factory  systeni, 
the  Introduction  of  mactalasry  Into  agrtcui- 
ttire.  tlie  vanishing  of  domasUc  services,  the 
frenzied  pace  and  ruthless  selfishness  of 
dty  life,  ttis  worship  of  athletics,  and  the 
cult  of  HollTwood  placing  a  premium  on 
youthTul  activity  and  ciiarm,  all  iiave  ca«n- 
Mnsd  to  lessen  the  place,  the  prestige,  and 
the  participation  of  both  Uie  senescent  and 
the  actually  aged." 


Fotnt  Mnxjov  helpless 

or  tKs  11^)00.000  persons  over  65  in  Uits 
•oantry,  approElmately  43  percent  only  sre 
cmsldered  ncndependent  by  virtue  of  pos- 
HHlaft  invested  funds  or  income  derived 
from  employment.  While  approximately 
IJOO.OOO,  or  less  tijan  30  percent,  receive 
pensions  of  some  sort,  4.000.000  or  a  little 
less  tlian  40  percent,  are  regarded  ss  depend- 
ent upon  some  kind  of  ssstetance. 

Of  the  pension  group,  more  than  IXM.OOO 
are  receiving  old-age  and  siu-vivors  insur- 
ance, with  primary  benefits  avent^lng  leas 
than  §25  montlily.  Of  thoee  receiving  a»> 
si.stance,  about  2.SO0.0O0  receive  old-age 
assistance,  wltli  an  average  montiily  grant  of 
somewhat  more  tlian  636.  The  SoctsI  Secu- 
rity Board  lias  estimated  that  1,600.000  aged 
persons  are  dependent  on  relatives,  friends, 
and  churches. 

Of  the  11.000  000  persons  over  65.  only  2 
percent,  roughly,  about  210.000,  are  now  re- 
ceiving Instituttonai  care.  Of  these  140,000 
are  in  Government-controlled  homes,  and 
70.000  in  private  Institutions.  The  homes, 
of  course,  are  not  designed  to  take  care  of 
many  persona.  For  example,  tbere  are  235 
homes  maintained  by  Catholic  charities 
tliroughout  the  country  wltli  25,000  resi- 
dents, an  average  of  less  than  100  persons 
per  home. 

With  few  exceptions  all  the  homes  for  the 
aged  are  overcrowded,  understaffed,  and  in 
poor  condition.    All  have  watting  lists. 

Curiously.  Mr.  Griffln  pointed  out  in  an 
Interview,  oxir  society  has  made  tremendous 
medical  advances.  The  life  expectancy  of 
Americans  increases  every  year.  The  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  average  American  has  in- 
creased 16  years  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

ASS  uthtg  LOMGxa 

"While  medical  science  is  Imosting  the  life 
expectancy  aticve  65,"  Mr.  Griffln  points  out, 
"the  Government  and  business  are  insisting 
that  persons  retire  at  that  age."  When  a 
person  reaches  the  age  of  65,  he,  today,  has 
a  life  expectancy  of  13  years  more.  Further, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many 
persons  In  the  homes  for  the  sged  will  outlive 
their  expectancy  ss  calculated  by  actuarial 
tables. 

The  problems  of  the  aged  are  intensifled 
wben  It  comes  to  the  problems  of  the  aged 
who  are  sick  and  invalided.  The  science  of 
the  medical  care  of  the  aged  is  a  developing 
one.  It  la  called  geriatrics.  Geriatrics  is  de- 
fined as  tliat  branch  of  medicine  which  deals 
with  the  care  of  tbe  aged.  Mr.  Griffln  re- 
cenUy  published  Classified  Bibliography  on 
Osriatrics  and  the  Care  of  the  Aged,  a  source 
IXMik  of  more  than  1.200  references  which 
now  enjoys  an  international  reputation.  It 
Is  the  first  such  in  tlis  field  and  indicates 
Jtist  how  virgin  this  field  Is. 

GerUtrlcs  lacks  the  glamor  of  many  cf  the 
other  fields  of  medicine.  Younger  patients 
are  aided  in  their  fight  against  disease  or 
Injury  by  a  great  will  to  Uve.  a  desire  to  get 
t>ack  into  action.  This  is  usually  lacking  m 
older  people:  they  haven't  tlie  spirit,  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  for  a  physician  to  restore  a 
child  to  sotmd  health  and  see  him  go  forth 
to  conquer  the  world.  But  a  physician  work- 
ing his  heart  out  to  save  the  life  of  a  woman 
87  from  one  ailment  or  another.  Mr  Griffln 
p>olnts  out,  faces  the  realization  that  she  is 
going  to  die  in  1,  2.  or  3  years  anyway  of 
something  else. 

Above  all  else.  MT.  Griffln  says,  old  folks 
mxist  have  recognition,  affection,  and  per- 
sonal attention.  Those  are  tlie  essential  hu- 
man cravings.  Mr.  Ortffln  declsres,  and  ara 
even  more  exaggerated  In  elderly  persons; 
particularly  in  our  present-dsy  society  which 
is  shunting  old  people  to  one  side. 

jrZXD  TO  BE  BUST 

niey  should  be  given  work  to  do.  encour- 
la  hobbies,  brought  into  family  scUvl- 


ties,  given  flnandiU  Independence.  Mr. 
Griffln  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  greet  res- 
ervoir of  talent,  ability,  and  manpower  among 
the  aged  in  this  country.  During  the  war, 
it  was  used  in  great  part.  M^  w  younger  per- 
sons are  being  given  the  wortt.  He  cited  the 
case  of  Grandma  Moses,  recently  lionored  by 
the  Women  s  Press  Club,  who  took  up  oU 
painting  at  76  and  won  an  International 
reputation. 

"In  the  Post  the  other  morning,"  1m  said. 
"was  a  more  homely  instance;  an  artbrltle 
man  wlio  took  up  violin  playing  at  the  age 
of  80  and  now  entertains  his  famUy  and 
friends  and  plays  for  group  dances." 

"Such  recreation  must  be  provided  for  the 
old  people,"  Mr.  Griffln  continued.  "There 
is  a  desperate  need  in  our  society  for  lay 
groups  and  organizations  such  as  the  Grey 
Ladles  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  will  devote 
their  time  solely  to  visiting  ths  sfped  and 
infirm,  providing  companionship  and  recre- 
ation for  them. 

"There  Is  a  particular  need  for  visiting 
housekeeper  services  on  a  grand  scsle  to 
relieve  the  infirm  aged  who  naturally  destra 
to  live  in  their  own  homes. 

"The  old  neighborly  spirit  Is  rare  In  this 
day  of  urban  IndustrlalUm  and  the  sride- 
qiread  employtneiit  of  women."  he  pointed 
out. 

"nnfortunately."  he  said,  "a  large  nxnnber 
of  children  in  thess  days  manifest  no  soilct- 
tude  for  their  aged  parents.  While  eliUdren 
may  not  be  able  to  assist  finandally,  tliey 
should  at  least  visit  or  writs  their  parents 
and  show  interest  in  them. 

"Most  of  all  are  needed  thousands  of  vol- 
unteers to  help  our  aged,  to  visit  them  In 
institutions,  write  them,  read  to  them,  take 
them  for  motor  rides,  be  consistently  good 
to  them." 

CAIf    HXU>    SKLVXS 

Psychiatrists  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Griffln 
declared,  that  Him  aged  tend  to  break  down 
mentally  when  they  become  aware  that  they 
are  without  a  future.  Their  faculties  de- 
teriorate quickly  and  they  become  a  greater 
care  than  before.  Aided  in  time,  they  can- 
not only  take  care  of  themselves  but  can 
contribute  greatly  to  the  country  and  its 
culturs.  Neglected  and  they  become  a 
greater  burden. 

"Their  care  is  one  of  the  grcatsst  social 
problems  in  the  United  States, '  Mr.  Griffln 
said,  -and  it  is  everyone's  responsibility." 


Bulwark  of  Free  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  H.  HEDRICK 

OF  WEST  VIBfilMia 

W  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  und<^r 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RacoBD  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  John  M.  Hamric,  of  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  entitled  "Bulwark  of  Free  &fen": 

SXTLWAXK   OF  FVXZ   MKN 

The  best  guaranty  of  a  world  of  free  men 
today  Is  tha  Bouse  at  Bepresentatlves  of  ihs 
United  States.  Not  the  Prewtdent.  the  Sen- 
ate, nor  the  Supreme  Court,  important  as 
these  are  in  popular  government.  The  pres- 
ent House,  composed  of  436  men  and  women 
elected  as  provided  in  the  Coostttution  for 
terms  of  2  yaaia.  Insure  a  eonataat  baroasatar 
of  the  moods,  tempers,  dsalraa,  and  naada  of 
the  American  people.  Thm  fraoMM  oC  awr 
Government  were  aware  o(  ttm  daofna  Ct 
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static  rule:   therefore,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative*  was   created    as    the    vehicle    by 
wbteh  the  people  might  meet  the  Inevitable 
fliMBCca  of  the  time*.    It  Is  the  greatest  legis- 
lative body  In  the  world.     Through  It.  the 
people  of  this  Nation  air  their  pleaBures  and 
dtoplettsures.   but   compose   their  differences 
In  laws  and  provisions  tending  to  promote 
the  general  welfare.     In  so  doing  they  give 
evidence  to  the  world  that  men  may  govern 
themselves  and  remain  forever  free.     Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  Just  what  their  titles 
Imply,  representative.     Each  of  them  repre- 
sent ttos  voters  who  elect  them.    They  are  the 
best  croB*-ieetton  gage  available  of  the  mass 
moods,  manners,  and  actions  of  the  American 
people.    In  expression  they  sometimes  appear 
unwieldy,  sometimes  willful,  sometimes  su- 
premely  compassionate,    sometimes    porten- 
tious.  but  always  interpretative  of  the  will 
of  the  people — powerful,  creative,  protective. 
80  long  as  there  Is  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
hopes  of  free  men  need  not  die.    Membership 
in  this  body  of  public  servants  Is  an  honor 
and  opportunity  for  highest  service  to  man- 
kind.    Election   to   the   Speakership   of   the 
House  Is  to  sttaln  the  highest  In  positions  of 
GoTsrnment.     Because  of  Its  Inceptive  and 
creative  work,  the  House  Is  not  so  readily 
thought  of  as  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate; 
however,  only  a  moment's  reflection  Is  needed 
to  call  to  mind  that  it  is  the  most  Important 
branch  of  our  Government  and  closer  to  the 
iMMDM  and  firesides  than  aU  the  balance  of 
dovcmment  combined. 


AriM««'f  Water  M  UaMand  Basin<>t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

cr  CAUfOEKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RWKMBNTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dfr  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoid.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mirror  for  May  14.  1949: 

a's  WATS*  BIO  uifsot7N0  BtTsums 


ts  wrong  by  s  country  mlie  in  seek- 
iDf  Colorado  River  water  (or  the  central 
ArlBona  Irrigation  project. 

Arlaooa  is  so  aware  of  the  weakness  of  her 
claims  that  the  State  opposes  submission  of 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

wants  Oonffrts*  to  pass  on  the  con- 
Tbey  know  that  vote-trading  deals 
Impoastbto  in  the  Supreme  Court  are  possible 
tn  Congrsas. 

There  is  scsnt  merit  in  the  Arlaona  ease, 
no  matter  whether  you  judge  It  on  a  basis 
of  eoaip«rativ«  benefits  to  the  most  United 
States  eitisens.  or  as  an  isolated  project. 

The  central  Arlaona  project  Is  economically 
Insane. 

At  most,  it  would  benefit  300000  acres  of 
a  4iO-sqtiare-mllc  area  that  wouldn't 
a  patch  on  the  seat  of  southern  CaJi- 
fanila's  panu. 

Tbe  project  would  cost  MOO.000.000  for  tr- 
rtgstion.  ot  roughly  •750.000,000  toul  dam 
eoet.  That  fiitures  to  11.730  sn  sere  Past 
PMlamatlon  experience  shows  thst  tSOC  an 
aeie  for  IrrlRstion  Is  the  outside  limit  of 
reasonable  cost. 

But  Arixona  wants  to  mske  the  hydro- 
elecuie  power  unu  at  the  proposed  dam  ab- 
sorb the  whole  •400.000.000  irrigation  cost. 
ftUbOMfh  It  would  take  two- thirds  of  the 
ptmm  generated  there  to  lift  the  project's 
Vater  to  project  levels. 

Additionally,  the  central  Arlaona  project  Is 
not  truly  a  reclaisatlaa  project  to  bring  new 
land   into   produeUOD   with   irrMtaiiuu.     It 


-l. 


would  simply  bring  water  at  incredible  ex- 
pense to  lind  already  put  In  cultivation  by 
land  speciiators  who  overestimated  their 
water  resources. 

It  seu  ui  I  the  wholly  indefensible  principle 
that  any  s  )eculator  tripped  by  his  own  bad 
Judgment  an  expect  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment t>  ball  him  out  with  a  •1.750  per 
acre  subsidy.  A  prospector  could  Just  as 
logically  ei;pect  Uncle  Sam  to  flll^  his  glory 
hole  with  { old  if  his  mine  didn't  pan  out. 

Not  mors  than  150,000  people  would  de- 
leneflt  from  the  central  Arizona 
]  torn  a  dollars-and-cents  stand- 
3lan  Is  idiotic. 


rive  any 
project, 
point,  the 


It  is  simply  a  bald-faced,  •400,000,000  at- 
tempt to  1  nake  the  United  States  taxpayer 
pay  to  beni  iflt  a  handful  of  Arizona  landown- 
ers at  the  (xpense  of  5.000,000  other  citizens 
of  the  Soul  hwest  who  have  a  prior  and  better 
claim  to  tl  e  water  involved. 


Hysterii  Should  Not  Grip  Country  in 
t  earth  for  Communists 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaSACBUSXTTS 

IN  THE  hOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
'/uesdav.  June  14.  1949 
LATE 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  X 

In^htde  an  article  by  John  GrlfBn, 

In  the  Boiiton  Sunday 

June  13,  1949: 
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(By  John  Orlffln) 

extent  to  which  communism  has  be- 

(ac  or  In  American  life,  either  through 

p  'ration    of    Communist    work    or 

le  threat  it  offers,  can  be  appre- 

ov  adays  by  even  a  quick  glance  at 


sami 


ne  vs, 
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n  ached  the  point  where  about  half 

jage  headlines  in  the  newspapers 

with  Communist  activities  of 

another.    Last  Friday,  as  a  typical 

he  front  page  of  the  New  York 

carried  11  stories.     Of  that  number. 

about  Communist  activities  and 

kbout  Russia  and  the  Paris  Con- 

'  lie  previous  day  0  out  of  the  13 

stories  dealt  with  communism. 

ratio  seems  to  prevaU  in  most  of 

ncfvspapers,  for  they  are  only  repurt- 

and  the  news  ts  about  commu- 

way  or  another.     There  is  the 

ConuBOBMs  In  New  York,  the 

;he  congresslniis!  conunlttee  hear- 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 

prominent  edticators  and  movie 

ellow  travelers,  and  any  number 

ories. 


o  le 
t^e 


thi 


jvwt  riMn  KTsnau 
dtiran't  seem  to  be  sny  sense  to  much 
pu  >licity.  as  unjustified  accusations 
•round.     The  result  of  ths  disclo- 
in the  espionafs  trial  of  Jtidith 
to  place  a  ■**!—*  on  prominent 
it|iout  any  evidence  to  Justify  the 


was  most   nuirksd   in   the 

Danlsl  L.  Marsh,  of  Boston 

whose  name  was  among  the  PBI 

possibly  a  fellow  traveler.     As  far 

can  Jud«e.  hu  name  was  sent  in 

and  recorded  without  investlga- 


If  the  FBI  accepts  and  makes  a  record  of 
every  name  that  Is  given  by  anyone,  then 
nobody  in  the  United  States  is  protected 
against  abuse.  What  Is  there  to  prevent  a 
person  sending  the  name  of  someone  he 
doesn't  like  into  the  FBI  as  a  possible 
Communist? 

If  the  information  is  accepted  and  a  record 
is  made.  It  might  come  out  at  some  subse- 
quent trial,  and  no  matter  what  sort  of 
denials  are  made.  It  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  clear  the  name. 

This  Is  Just  plain  hysteria  and  can  hardly 
be  justified.  Maybe  some  Hollywood  person- 
ages are  Communists  or  fellow  travelers; 
some  have  definitely  been  revealed  as  such. 
But  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show  that  others 
who  were  on  the  lists  revealed  In  the  Coplon 
trial  are  In  any  way  connected  with 
communism. 

The  practice  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm; 
In  fact.  It  would  seem  to  be  playing  right 
down  the  alley  of  the  Communists.  They 
deal  In  confusion,  and  the  more  confusion 
and  hysteria  there  U.  the  better  they  like  It. 

D1JT1CU1.T    JUDICIAI.    DECISION 

In  the  Coplon  case  there  was  no  effort  by 
any  Oovenunent  official  to  bring  out  the 
names,  but  the  defense  demanded  the  rec- 
ords be  produced.  Although  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  It  would  force  the  Government 
to  reveal  secreU  involving  national  security, 
the  Judge  balanced  the  requirements  of 
American  Justice  against  those  of  national 
security  and  ruled  In  favor  of  Justice. 

It  was  a  difficult  decision,  and  a  right  one, 
but  It  resulted  in  the  dlsclosurs  of  names  of 
people  who  have  had  no  chance  to  fight  back 
and  clear  themselves.  This  must  be  the  sub- 
sUntial  Jtjstlce  that  the  legal  philosophers 
talk  about,  in  which  individuals  may  bs  hurt 
but  society,  ss  a  whole,  is  served, 

MaytM  the  same  reasoning  can  apply  to  all 
the  various  investigations  undertaken  by  con- 
gressional committees.  A  great  many  indi- 
viduals have  been  besmirched  and  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  clear  their  names,  but  a  lot 
of  valuable  Information  (or  the  fight  against 
communism  has  been  brought  out. 

This  was  emphatically  shown  during  the 
past  week  when  a  group  of  famous  educators 
urged  barring  Communists  from  the  teaching 
profession.  The  group  Included  General 
Elsenhower.  President  Conant  of  Harvard, 
and  others  of  high  standing  in  the  educa- 
tional field. 

"The  whole  spirit  of  free  American  educa- 
tion will  be  subverted  unless  teachers  are 
free  to  think  for  themselves."  the  group  said. 
"It  is  because  members  of  the  Communst 
party  are  required  to  surrender  this  right,  as 
a  consequence  of  becoming  part  of  a  move- 
ment characterized  by  conspiracy  and  calcu- 
lated deceit,  that  they  should  be  excluded 
ff'im  employment  as  teachers." 

NXXS  MOaS   OBOXXLT    WAT 

It  wasn't  so  many  months  ago  that  a  lot 
of  important  educators  were  refusing  to  make 
any  such  ststemenu  and  insisted  that  com- 
plete freedom  be  given  to  all  teachers  to  do 
as  they  pleased.  This  is  an  acceptance  of  the 
way  the  public  looks  upon  teachers  and 
communism. 

80  proiiress  has  been  made  in  combatting 
Communist  activities  in  this  country.  It 
may  be  that  the  only  way  of  continuing  that 
progress  is  to  swing  wUdly  as  the  congres- 
sional committees  have  been  doing  in  the 
hope    of    knocking    down    some    important 

a  lot  of  Innocent 


But  It  would  seem  ss  If  there  oxig ht  to  be 
a  more  orderly  way  that  would  be  not  only 
more  Jtist  but  also  more  effective,  a  system  in 
which  rttmor  would  not  be  enough  to  Jtutlfy 
the  broadcast  of  names.  Certainly  the  rec- 
ord of  the  PBI  indicates  that  It  knows  what 
the  score  is  at  all  times,  snd  when  naaaa 
are  brought  out.  as  in  the  Coplon  trial,  the 
whole  story  should  be  told. 
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It  should  not  be  left  with  toe  simpie  tact 
that  names  were  sent  to  ti^  PBI;  the  resulu 
of  the  investigation  should  be  revealed.  Per- 
haps the  PBI  placed  no  credence  in  the  re- 
ports, but  that  is  not  brought  out  one  way 
or  the  other.  Unless  it  is  done,  there  can 
be  only  conf  uslcxi.  which  i^  the  goal  at  Coaa- 
munist  activity. 


Hottsins  B3I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MAasACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
8.  the  Honorable  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules.  Inserted  In  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Pace,  which  was  in  response 
to  a  letter  which  Mr.  S.abath  had  sent  at 
the  request  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Mr. 
Sabath  omitted  the  letter  which  the  com- 
mittee sent  Mr.  Pace,  and  I  am  therefore 
taeertlnc  it  at  this  point  in  my  remarka: 

DnacToa.  Bxtuav  or  nn  Btnwrr, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  flar  The  Committee  on  Rules  now 
has  before  it  B.  B.  4009,  a  Mil  to  cstahltob  a 
nattonal  botastoff  objective,  etc.  We  can  find 
no  irliiMM  In  the  rs0Of4  tfeat  this  Mil  has 
bsenapproesd  by  the  Butaao  e<  the  Budget, 
aad  weald  welcome  your  sdelce  thereon  in 
general,  end  in  paitieular  with  respect  to 
the  fotlowinf  matters* 

1.  Title  I,  seettOB  109  it)  permits  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  Bsaks  capital  grants  under 
certain  eoodttlons  for  certain  slum-clear- 
aaae  projects  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
tMO,000  000  during  the  next  5  yean  The 
last  sentence  of  that  subsection  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "The  faith  of  the  United  States  Is  sol- 
emnly pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  capital 
grants  contracted  for  under  this  title,  and 
there  are  hereby  atrthorixed  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
othanrtae  apimifn  luti  1I  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  iwwelJe  for  such  payments." 

Question.  Does  not  this  subsection  in  ef- 
fect coostltttte  an  acttial  appropriation  for 
futtire  years  which  cannot  be  renewed  in 
any  way  by  the  proper  spproprtating  com- 
mitteee  of  the  House  and  Senate? 

a.  Title  n.  section  306  (a»  provldea  for 
substdiss  to  approved  low -cost  rental-hous- 
ing projects  In  incrsased  amounts  during  the 
first  4  years,  snd  thereafter  in  amounu  not 
to  exceed  §400.000.000  per  annum  for  a  period 
d  40  years.  These  contracU.  which  might 
total  over  •16.000.000.000  in  the  nest  44 
years  can  be  pladfsd  as  revcnus  (or  the  pay- 
ment of  intereet  and  amortiaatkia  en  the 
cbltgations  of  local  l>ouslBt  asithortties  and 
thereby  become  a  binding  eUlvatton  year  by 
year  upon  the  United  Sutes  OoeenussBt 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Isgtsia 
tlon  and  wltlnnrt  further  action  by  the  sp- 
HOprtating  committees  of  the  Bouae  aad 
Mate. 

Question  Od  you  (aeor  making  s  Mndinc 
commttnent  of  this  kind  for  outright  grants 
wttbcut  any  poselbiltty  at  rertsw  In  the  nest 
44  ycersf 

t  With  respect  to  the  eenstroctlon  of  low. 
rental  public  housing  vnder  title  n  of  this 
act.  It  would  sppear  tbat  the  limit  provided 
for  tn  tlie  bUl  to  sppro^aaataly  owe  million 
units.  Assuming  that  oacB  waH  eentained 
S  rooms  coneti  ticted  at  the  normal  maahnam 
of  tl.753   ter   ic  m.  the   tctal  capttal   cos* 


of  these  projects  would  come  to  $8  7 50 .000.- 
000.  However,  if  the  Federal  commitmect 
for  subudlcs  of  $400,000,000  a  year  for  40 
years  were  capitalised,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
moit  could  have  available  to  it  411.300,- 
000,000  for  the  same  purpose  (tl  1.300.000.000 
bcaiowed  at  2  percent  and  amortized  at  2'^ 
percent  per  year  would  be  completely  paid 
up  in  40  years  by  spending  4400.000.000  a 
year).  In  other  worda.  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  borrowed  •11,300.000,000  and  con- 
str\acted  all  at  the  housing  unlu  contem- 
plated under  this  title  of  the  bill,  and  tlkcn 
gaee  tliase  units  away  free  of  charge  to  the 
local  houainc  aittlftsiMes,  it  would  still  be 
ahead  some  •a,SeOjOtOjOOO. 

Question.  Is  it  In  aoocrd  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program  thst  Pederal  subsidlea  for 
low-rent  housing  should  exceed  by  a  con- 
sldsrable  nsargln  the  entire  construction 
costs  cC  such  housing? 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  careful  reading  of  the 
answer  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
makes  it  clear  that  the  points  raised  in 
the  letter  from  the  committee  have  not 
been  met. 

With  respect  to  our  first  question,  Mr. 
Pace  states  that  while  section  103  tb>  of 
title  I  constitutes  a  firm  commitment 
of  the  Pederal  Government,  he  then 
states  two  paragraphs  later  that — 

Payment  of  tlksse  granU  could  bs  made 

oaly  after  revtov  By  the  Ap- 


While  he  is  technically  correct  in  thla 
ftatement.  the  only  action  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee*  eoukl  take  in 
view  of  commitments  iMde  would  be  to 
appropriate  enough  to  eover  the  con- 
tracts already  made.  The  Approprta- 
tlons  Committees,  •«  I  see  It.  could  not 
in  any  way  reduce  this  amount  because 
of  the  firm  commitment  which  Mr.  Pace 
admits. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  in 
the  aboire  letter.  Mr.  Pace  states,  and 
I  quote: 

Second,  a  binding  commitment  is  clearly 
necessary  if  we  are  to  ac^iieee  the  objective  of 
assuring  construction  and  operation  of  low- 
rent  housing  at  minimum  cost- 
Here  again  the  Administrator  could 
bind  the  United  States  Government  up 
to  the  maximum  provided  for  in  the  bill 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
could  have  no  power  of  review  with  re- 
spect to  the  amotmts  that  would  have 
to  be  appropriated  to  meet  these  com- 
mitments. 

ICr.  Paces  reply  with  respect  to  the 
third  question  Is  even  more  difflcuit  to 
understand.    He  states : 

ThiM.  as  indicated  above,  the  bssir  premies 
of  your  qoMttOA  "that  Pederal  subsidies  for 
low-rent  hOUSlaC  would  exceed  by  a  con- 
slderabls  ■af|0n  the  entire  construction 
eoeta  of  socB  housing"  ts  in  error. 

He  then  makes  a  guess  that  the  total 
amounts  required  over  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  only  nine  or  ten  billion 
dollars,  rather  than  the  116.000  000  000 
which  Is  the  maximum  provided  (or  In 
the  bill.  This,  It  seems  to  me.  is  a  rather 
naive  argument.  Any  Member  of  Con- 
gress In  tr>'lng  to  ascertain  the  commit- 
ment which  the  Federal  Government  is 
ff«^imiTtg  under  any  piece  of  legislation 
must  otafViouBly  take  the  maximum  figure 
which  to  set  forth  in  the  legislation  and 


which  the  Conirress  can  be  committed  to 
by  an  administrative  officer,  rather  than 
th  guess  as  to  what  might  be  required. 
Furthermore,  in  making  these  cooapu- 
tations,  Mr.  Pace  makes  certain  assump- 
tions which  do  not  seem  warranted  by  the 
language  of  the  legislation  itself.  The 
law  covering  the  method  of  determining 
Federal  contributions  and  the  limits  set 
on  such  contributions  appears  on  page  M 
of  the  report  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
raicy  Committee  which  accompanied 
H.  R.  4009.  While  the  language  used  is 
obscure,  to  say  the  least.  I  Interpret  the 
last  sentence  of  section  10  (b),  as  modi- 
fied by  the  last  sentence  of  section  10  <c) , 
to  authorize  Federal  contributions  which, 
if  capitalized,  would  exceed  considerably 
the  construction  costs  of  the  projects. 
To  sustain  my  interpretation,  I  am  quot- 
ing section  10  'b)  as  amended  under  H. 
R.  4009,  as  well  as  section  10  •  c  >  as  like- 
wise so  amended. 

Sac  10  ( b ) .  Annual  coQtribatt(»s  shall  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  amounts  and  periods 
necessary,  in  the  determination  of  the  Au- 
thority, to  assure  the  low-rent  diaractcr  of 
the  housing  projects  Involved.  Toward  tills 
end  the  Authority  may  prescribe  regulations 
fixing  the  maximum  contributions  avsilable 
under  different  clrcumstanocs,  giving  consid- 
eratlon  to  cost,  location,  sias.  rent-paytag 
abUtty  of  prospaettve  tSMMts.  or  other  factors 
tjearizig  upoa  the  aaMvate  aad  periods  of 
seslstsnce  nsedsd  to  achieve  and  malstalai 
low  rsntals.  Such  regalstiows  aaay  pgoslJs 
for  rates  of  eoutMtMattamm  based  wpea  tfsvsl- 
opaent.  acquismeo,  «r  attBairinilsa  «•■•> 

Protidtd,  TBat  tBe  §mad  suuirlfciillea  payable 
aaauany  oadar  si^  csaitast  rfkaO  In  bo  case 
esased  a  sua  •foat  to  the  aawuat  yield.  St  the 
sppBcable  gotBg  Psderal  rau  plus  l  psreent, 
upon  the  development  or  acquisition  eoet  eg 
tbm  low-rent  housing  or  tlum -clearance  proj- 
ect involved. 

Sac.  10  (e).  Every  contract  for  ai^nuai  con- 
tributions shall  provide  tliat  wt^uever  in  any 
year  the  recelpu  of  a  pui>Lic-houamg  sgency 
In  connection  with  a  low-rent-housing  proj- 
ect exceed  its  espendltures  (Including  debt 
service,  adBynlatratlon.  maintenance,  es'^ab- 
listunent  of  reeervcs.  and   other   coets    and 
chargr:s),  an  anoount  equal   to  sxjch   excess 
shall  be  applied,  or  set  aside  for  application, 
to  purposes  which,  in  the  deternunatlon  eg 
tlM   Authority,   erill    ettect   a   reductitn    In 
tlM  amount  of  subeequent  annual  eootrl- 
butlaoe.    In    no    case    shaU    any    oootxact 
for  annual  eoatrlbatlons  be  made  for  a  period 
exceeding  60  years:  Pnmidrd.  That  tn  the  eaee 
ot  fSOlBeU   initiated   after   Marsh   1.    IMS. 
cumlsaets  for  annual  eontributioae  shall  not 
be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  •• ; 
the  date  the  Orst  annual  oont 
project  is  paid:  Ana  protHded  fimksr,  Thet 
in  the  case  of  such  projscu  or  any 
projects  with  respect  to  which  tiie^ 
for   annttal    coBtrlhttttous    (indir' 
tracts  which  asMMl  er  sof 
previously  madsl  peoftds  for  sa«Ml  eaotn- 
batlons  for  a  period  not  sBSSBdhit  4>  years 
from  ths  date  the  first  annual  ewMr^hBtl— 
foe  the  psBjsst  le  paid»  the  Aaed  wii  !>•<*•• 

proviso  of  suburtlBh  (h)  of  this  BseBoD  by 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  reading  of  the 
above  language,  any  project  undertakea 
after  March  I.  1949,  could  receive  a 
maximum  annual  contribution,  limited  to 
40  years,  from  the  Pederal  Government 
equal  to  the  applicable  yield  at  the  go^ng 
F2deral  rate — elsewhere  6tOned  as  2*^ 
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percent — plxM  1  percent,  plua  an  addi- 
tional 1  percent  under  the  last  section  of 
10  *  c  > .  upon  the  development  or  acquisi- 
tion cost.   Thlswouldinakea4V^-percent 
total  upon  development  cost.    The  latter 
coftt  mu5t  necenarlly  be  In  excess  of  con- 
•truction  coeta.  and  the  4*3  percent  Fed- 
eral contribution   paid  over  a  40-year 
parlod  would  dearly  be  In  excess  of  the 
aaount  required  to  amortize  and  service 
the  capital  construction  costs  of  these 
projects.      Mr.    Pace's    sutement.    "In 
other  words,  the  maximum  cost  under 
the  proposed  procram  could  not  mcfd 
the  actual  cost  which  would  be  tnDolved 
In  direct  construction"  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  in  direct  variation  with  the  lan- 
of  the  bUl. 


Small  Bostness  Is  Eotitled  to  Compensa- 
tioa  for  Coilectiaf  Income  Taxes  for 
the  Federal  Govenunent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirOBNIA 

m  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  income-tax  rate 
which  became  eflectlve  durmg  the  re- 
cent war.  and  the  introduction  of  the 
pay-roll  deduction  plan  whereby  private 
employers  were  legislated  Into  the  posi- 
tion of  collectors  of  Income  tax  for  the 
Government  without  recompense,  an 
eiU)rmous  burden  was  placed  upon  the 
businessmen  of  the  United  States  which 
has  .esuiied  In  extra  cost  to  them  for 
the  time  spent  by  their  employees  In 
keeping  the  records  of  this  tax  collec- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  has  necessitated 
the  hiring  of  one  cr  more  additional  em- 
ployees for  this  purpose. 

Small  bu:uness  has  been  penalised 
most  by  the  requirement  that  it  act  as 
the  acent  of  the  Government  without 
compenaation  for  its  services  in  the  col- 
lection of  these  taxes.  Elaborate  and 
Individual  records  are  required  and  full 
reports  must  be  submitted  to  each  em- 
ployee and  to  the  Government.  Since 
penalties.  Including  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment, can  be  Imposed  on  the  employer 
If  reoorda  are  noC  pgoperly  maintained. 
many  sman-bortnen  men  find  the  cost 
of  keeping  such  records  exceeds  the  ac- 
tual tax  paymoits. 

Certainly  employers  are  entitled  to  re- 
lief from  the  added  expense  which  they 
murt  incur  and  are  entitled  to  be  paid 
for  sennces  rendered  to  the  OovemBient 
in  the  collection  of  withholding  taxes. 
and  thL<i  should  be  a  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

The  following  editorial  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
fiebrell.  of  Los  Angeles.  Cahf .  makes  a 
timely  survey  of  the  tax-collecting  prob- 
lems of  small  bualnc 


WHT  t  oiTT  or  10  raaam  rAU. 

Do  •  out  of  10  buBlneM  Arms  faU  becatiaa 
our  t— chtn.  our  Icguiator*.  our  OovanuBMit 
or  bur«aucr«u  lack  praetleal  •(!- 
I?    Our  gr»at  Natk>n  today  baa  10.- 
OovemiiMnl  amploy***.    Tbara  ar« 


10.000.000  t  ho  belong  to  labor  uniona.  Thera 
arc  4.000.00}  amall-buslnru  men  who  employ 
75  percent  at  tba  worfcera  of  America. 

Have  ya\  i  ever  heard  a  teacher,  a  Govern- 
ment empl  >jree.  or  a  leglalator  ralae  hU  voice 
or  bta  banj  to  help  tmall  buslneaat  Labor 
unkma  gel  all  kind*  of  help.  In  the  peat, 
and  today  many  workers  are  being  driven 
Into  unlors  against  their  wUhes.  Worker* 
now  Ret  I  nemployment  Insurance,  old-age 
t>enenu.  dl  lability  beneOU.  health  insurance, 
workmen's  compenaation.  and  numeroua 
other  bene  Sta.  Fanners  get  loana  on  farms, 
equipment ,  crop  subsidies,  payment  for  not 
planting  crops,  etc.  The  Government  pays 
agrlculturt  J  agents  to  show  them  how  to 
farm,  and  In  many  Instances  tbey  receive 
free  seeds   o  plant. 

Banks  r  ^celve  assistance  In  the  form  of 
loans  and  guaranteed  depoalU.  Insurance 
compai  'es  receive  help  In  many  forms.  In- 
cluding giaranteed  loans,  etc.  Railroads, 
oU  cumpai:  tea,  air  lines,  aircraft  manufactur- 
ers, etc..  a  so  receive  their  due  share  of  aid. 

The  bill  id.  the  needy,  orphans,  etc.,  all 
receive  th<  Ir  rightful  share  of  help.  Now  we 
are  spendli  ig  billions,  going  far  afield,  to  feed 
and  help  t  le  entire  world. 

Does  sm  ill  business  receive  any  help?    No. 

What  ar  >  our  teachers,  our  legislators,  and 
Governme:  it  bureaucrats  advocating  to  help 
the  small- business  man?  Absolutely  noth- 
ing. Wha :  they  do  advocate  tends  to  t>ank- 
rupt  him  and  make  his  lot  more  difficult. 
They  tax  him  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  »ay.  The  poor  "sucker"  pays.  pays, 
and  pays.  He  pays  even  when  he  Is  losing 
his  last  d<  lUar  going  broke.  He  pays  In  pro- 
portion tc  his  earnings  at  least  10  times  as 
m^'^h  as  the  farmer  or  employee.  He  must 
pay: 

1.  City  license. 

2    Work  nen's  compeixsatlon. 

3.  CuuD  :y   tajne. 

4.  Exci»  I  taxes. 
6.  Incoc  >e  taxes. 

6.  And     01  other  taxes. 

If  he  lo«  es  $25,000  one  year  •  •  •  that's 
Just  too  >ad.  The  next  year  If  he  makes 
(35.000  yo  I'd  think  the  poor  devil  was  even. 
But  no.  Vhal  he  lost  is  Ignored.  He  must 
pay  ruugb  [y  Sll.OOO  In  Federal  income  taxes 
alone  on  :he  $25,000  he  made.  Now  comes 
tlie  most  vicious  tax.  the  most  unfair  tax 
of  all — t.h  B  tax  that  has  bankrupted  mil- 
lions of  juslnessmen — the  social  security, 
old  age.  a  id  unemployment  tax. 

On  socli  J  security,  unemployment,  and  old 
age  taxes,  the  employee  pays  2  percent  of 
hu  earnlii  gs,  while  the  employer  pays  4  per- 
cent on  eich  employee's  earnings,  providing 
he  emplo  s  8  or  more,  or  3  7  percent  If  8 
or  less  ai  e  employed.  A  small  restaurant 
owner  that  I  know  employs  18  people.  This 
poor  mar  Is  earning  only  $25  a  weeli  In 
profits.  I  IS  business  Is  getting  worse  every 
day.  His  valtresse*  earn,  with  tips,  approxi- 
mately $100  a  week.  Yet  this  restaurant 
owner  mv  st  pay  38  times  as  much  toward 
theee  taxis  as  do  his  Individual  employees. 
All  of  his  »mployees  earn  more  than  he  does. 
If  he  goes  t>ankrupt  or  becomes  Incapacitated 
he  Is  not  even  eligible  for  any  t>eneflts. 

But  thit's  not  all.  A  businessman  must 
k«ep  the  most  Involved  and  accurate  time 
card  and  employment  records,  withholding 
taxes  and  Income,  both  State  and  Federal. 
Without  ]  «y  be  collecu  taxee  for  the  State, 
city,  and  'ederal  Governments.  At  the  end 
of  the  yea  •.  he  must  report  to  each  employee. 
and  to  tie  State  and  Federal  Government 
what  each  employee  has  earned.  This  re- 
sponslblU  y  for  record  keeping  U  very  vicious. 
You  are  I  ined  and  threatened  with  prison, 
jail,  and  ither  penalties  if  your  records  are 
not  propc  rly  kept.  The  average  man  Is  so 
frtghtenec  and  perplexed  that  he  takes  the 
Unse  of  Ifast  reaUtancs  and  hires  an  extra 
bookkeeper  at  terrific  expense,  and  then  an 
audiu>r  td  make  certain  that  the  books  wUl 
Oo\-^ninent  Inspection. 


The  average  cost  of  keeping  these  records 
Is  two  to  three  times  the  cost  of  paying  them. 
So  in  addition  to  Ijeing  taxed  out  of  all 
proportion  to  hU  ability  to  pay  he  U  further 
taxed  b.  having  to  pay  two  to  three  times 
as  much  to  keep  records  and  collect  the  taxes 
for  the  Government. 


Addres*  hj  Secretary  of  Commerce 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MABSACHXTsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
t-»  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  address  by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer,  at 
the  seventy-eighth  annual  general  meet- 
ins  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, St.  Andrews-by-the-Sea.  New 
Brunswick.  Canada.  June  8.  1949: 

CAMADIAIf-AMEaiCAN    COOPEXATTON 

Last  week  I  visited  Toronto  where  I  par- 
ticipated In  the  opening  of  the  Canadian 
International  Trade  Fair.  I  was  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  the  wide  range  of  products  dis- 
played at  the  fair.  I  was  Impressed  try  the 
skill  and  imagination  with  which  you  Can- 
adians have  organized  the  fair  and  Intro- 
duced this  technique  of  trade  promotion  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  What  impressed 
me  most,  however,  was  the  spirit  of  friendly 
cooperation  between  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans. Naturally  we  wish  that  we  had  been 
the  first  to  stage  an  international  fair  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  but  we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  you  for  taking  the  initiative,  be- 
cause we  know  that  what  benefits  you  wUl 
benefit  us.  Just  as  our  prosperity  means  pros- 
perity for  you. 

The  tradition  of  cooperation  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  Is  deep-rooted. 
No  two  countries  In  the  world  have  main- 
tained a  more  cordial  and  beneficial  relation- 
ship. Our  unfortified  border,  reaching  from 
sea  to  sea  across  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, is  the  symbol  of  our  friendship  and 
understanding. 

Our  cooperation  during  the  war  was  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  our  ability  to 
work  together  without  friction.  This  war- 
time cooperation,  however,  was  the  result  of 
a  long  history  of  mutual  confidence  and 
open  consultation.  For  many  years  we  have 
worked  out  our  common  problems  by  means 
of  incredibly  simple  institutional  methods. 

The  oldest  of  the  institutions  we  have  set 
up  for  working  out  our  common  problems 
Is  the  International  Joint  Commission,  which 
was  established  In  1911.  This  Commission 
Is  composed  of  only  six  members,  three  Can- 
adians and  three  Americans.  In  the  nearly 
40  years  of  its  existence  this  Comnfilssion  has 
worked  In  such  harmony  that  on  only  one 
occasion  did  the  group  vote  on  strictly  na- 
tional lines,  and  on  that  occasion  the  matter 
under  discussion  was  a  matter  of  procedure. 
not  of  substance.  The  International  Joint 
Commission  was  set  up  to  consider  all  dis- 
putes concerning  the  rights  and  Interests  of 
the  two  countries  along  our  common  frontier. 
In  practice  the  Commission  has  been  con- 
cerned chlefiy  with  the  use  of  the  boundary 
waterways.  Other  agencies  which  have  t>een 
eatabliahed  for  the  consideration  of  our  com- 
mon problems  are  the  Permanent  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  conciliation  of 
disputes,  the  Boundary  Commission,  and 
three  commissions  concerned  with  problems 
relating    to    the   fishing    Industry    on    t>otli 


eoMts  and  in  the  Greet  Lakes.  One  of  the 
most  successful  ooopcrativc  cflorta  between 
the  two  countrlea  was  tbe  bolMlBC  of  the 
blgliway  to  Alaska.  This  great  highway  pro- 
Tltfea  the  only  means  of  transportation  t>y 
land  between  our  northern  Territory  and  the 
continental  United  States:  and  at  the  same 
time  It  makes  poaetble  exploraUon  and  de- 
velopment of  vast  natural  resotirces  In  your 
own  Northwest.  It  la  an  excellent  example 
of  the  way  we  can  work  together  toward 
the  full  development  of  our  economic  poten- 
tialities. 

The  Alaska  Highway  was  built  during  t»je 
war  when  cooperation  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  covered  nearly  every  phase 
of  ctir  economic  activities  All  of  us  have 
beard  a  great  deal  about  the  Hyde  Park 
Agreement,  which  is  often  cited  as  the  formal 
basis  of  our  wartime  cooperation.  Like  cur 
other  arrangements  for  workmg  out  our  com- 
mon problems,  the  Hyde  Park  Agreement  wa« 
extremely  simple.  On  April  20^  1941.  Prime 
ICtnleter  King  called  upon  President  Roose- 
velt at  his  Hyde  Park  home.  The  two  men 
agreed  that  "as  a  general  principle  •  •  • 
in  mobilizing  the  resources  of  this  continent 
each  country  should  provide  the  other  with 
the  defense  articles  which  It  Is  best  ab!e  to 
produce,  and.  above  all.  produce  quickly,  and 
that  production  programs  should  be  coordi- 
nated to  this  end."  Throughout  the  war 
this  simple  declaration  stood  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Interdependence  of  cur  two  great 
cotmtrles  In  welding  our  defense  against  a 
common  enemy.  The  people  of  both  coun- 
tries tmderstood  that  by  working  together 
and  by  calling  upon  the  assistance  of  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  they  could 
provide  an  "arsenal  of  democracy"  which 
would  be  the  greatest  resource  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  in  fighting  the  war. 

Canada  had  been  at  war  for  more  than 
a  years  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  At  the  end  of  1941  Canadian  in- 
dustry was  geared  to  full  wartime  produc- 
tion, and  we  In  the  United  States  found 
that  we  could  place  contracts  In  Canada  Im- 
mediately for  some  of  our  most  urgently 
needed  supplies.  Throughout  the  war  we 
worked  as  a  team,  each  of  us  assuming  the 
tasks  best  suited  to  our  economies. 

In  March  of  this  year  Canada  and  the 
United  States  established  Jointly  an  Indus- 
trial Mobllixatlon  Planning  Committee  by 
means  of  which  we  can  plan  together  for 
achieving  the  maximum  use  of  our  resources 
in  the  event  of  war  or  serious  emergency. 

In  war  and  In  peace  we  have  worked  to- 
gether and  we  have  given  each  other  advance 
notice  of  important  changes  In  our  policies. 
Our  cordial  relations  are  based  on  many 
things.  We  draw  our  political  and  social 
ideals  from  the  rich  heritage  of  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  of  western  Europe.  We  live 
together  on  a  great  continent  which  has 
been  unusually  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  resources  and  a  temperate  climate. 
Most  Important  of  all  we  tx)th  believe  in 
utiltBing  the  resources  of  this  continent  effi- 
ciently so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benefits  to  our  own  people  and— through 
commercial  interchange  with  other  nations — 
to  t>eneflt  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  We 
both  believe  In  dynamic  growth:  and  we 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  achieve  this 
growth  Is  to  free  the  energies  of  our  people 
throuKh  the  operations  of  private  business. 
We  believe  also  in  doing  rather  than  talking. 
We  are  pragmatists.  We  are  more  Impressed 
by  actions  than  we  are  by  vrords. 

There  stands  before  us  a  great  challenge. 
It  is  the  challenge  of  a  work  to  be  done — a 
specific  work  that  wUl  make  us  stronger 
as  nations,  better  off  as  Individual  people, 
and  more  prosperoxis  as  businessmen.  I  refer 
to  the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
Among  the  resources  with  which  the  people 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been 
blessed,  none  is  more  impressive  than  the 
great  system  of  waterways  along  our  com- 


mon border.  As  the  earty  explorefs  pushed 
their  way  through  the  <to«at  Lakes,  looking 
in  vain  for  a  northwest  pe«sge  to  the  Indies 
through  the  North  Amertcan  continent,  they 
could  not  foresee  that  tbsss  Great  Laices 
wotild  sonae  day  become  the  bvirtsst  water- 
way m  the  world.  Neither  eooM  Uttj  fore- 
see tbat  two  great  nations  would  some  day 
sit  down  togetbsr  to  ^an  the  completion 
of  a  decp-watse  peasege  SJM  miles  long  from 
Newfotmdland  to  IflnnesoU  and  western  On- 
tario. 

«or  more  than  three  centuries  peopto  havs 
been  tblnklnff  about  a  pasasge  from  tbe  Great 
Lakes  to  tbe  sea.  Sarly  in  ths  seventeenth 
century  King  Lotus  ZUI.  of  Praooe.  sent  en- 
gineers to  the  New  World  to  bmid  a  system 
cf  canaU  2  feet  deep  to  bypass  the  Rapids 
of  Lachme.  Some  work  was  done,  but  the 
canals  were  not  completed.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  system  of  cmnals 
and  locks  was  built  by  Canada  with  the  aid 
of  England.  By  1847  a  smaU  American 
schooner  saUed  through  this  channel  from 
the  port  of  Chicago  to  Uverpocd  with  a  cargo 
of  wheat.  Te#  years  later  a  small  Brltlsb 
ship  traveled  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago. 

In  the  last  100  years,  most  of  the  work  to 
create  a  passage  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
sea  has  been  done  by  Canada.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century  Canada  had  built  a  modem 
system  of  canals  and  locks  between  Montreal 
and  Thousand  Islands  that  would  accom- 
modate ships  drawing  up  to  14  feet  of  water. 
In  spite  of  Its  limitations,  this  canal  system 
has  been  immensely  useful.  Last  year  alone 
over  7  000.000  tons  of  freight  were  shipped 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals.  Some 
«tt*miHig  companies  have  built  small  ships 
ilwUmirt  specifically  to  travel  between  Europe 
and  the  Great  Lakea,  tislng  the  present 
system. 

Canada's  greatest  contribution  to  the 
building  of  a  deep-water  system  of  transpor- 
tation from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  was 
the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which 
was  completed  in  1932.  This  canal,  built  to 
bypass  Niagara  Falls,  contains  8  locks.  80  feet 
wide,  SO  feet  deep,  and  each  over  800  feet 
long. 

Although  most  of  the  work  to  open  up  the 
Great  Lakes  system  to  ocean  traffic  has  lieen 
done  by  Canada,  the  United  States  has  made 
a  contribution.  In  1943  we  built  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.,  to 
facillUte  the  heavy  wartime  movement  of 
Iron  ore  throtigh  the  Great  Lakes.  When  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  U  buUt  the  MacArthur 
Lock  will  t>e  a  vital  link  In  a  chain  of  locks 
and  canals  that  will  carry  ocean-going  ships 
from  Montreal  to  Duluth.  The  United  SUtes 
has  also  worked  with  Canada  to  Improve  the 
channels  In  the  Thousand  Island  section  in 
the  first  68  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Rlvor 
below  Lake  Ontario. 

The  Government  of  Canada  and  the  execu- 
tive txranch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  been  sponsoring  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  for  many  years.  The  latest  pro- 
posal was  the  agreement  reached  on  March 
19.  1941.  According  to  lU  terms,  the  United 
States  will  deepen  the  connecting  channels 
In  the  Great  Lakes  and  will  perform  most  ot 
the  work  on  the  4€-mlle  stretch  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  between  Chimney  Point  and  St. 
Regis,  N.  T.  The  project  Involves  the  con- 
struction of  a  control  dam  at  Iroquois  Pomt 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  tbe  level  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  construction  of  ths 
Long  Sault  Dam  near  Massena.  N.  T.,  with 
the  ososssary  f*naif  and  locks  to  provids  a 
navigation  channel  around  thsss  stnictures. 
The  project  also  Includes  Inftallatlon  of  a 
power  development  at  Barnhard  Island  which 
will  provide  more  than  12.000.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electrical  power  per  year  to  be 
shared  equally  between  Canadians  and  Amer- 
icana within  a  300-mlle  radius  of  the  dam. 
Below  the  International  Rapids  section 
Canada  will  construct  canals  and  locks  $• 


provide  a  37-foot  ehannel  from  8t.  Regis. 
N.  T..  to  Montreal.  This  work  wlU  Uidude 
ths  aeepenlng  of  ths  channel  In  Lake  St. 
Frandf.  and  the  Improvement  of  tbe  exiat- 
ing  Soulanges  Canal.  Canada  wUl  also  buUd 
a  new  Lachine  canal  between  Lake  St.  Louis 
snd  Montreal. 

Tbe  total  cost  of  the  remaining  work  en 
the  seaway  and  power  project  has  been  e»- 
tlmatcd  as  slightly  mors  than  $800.000MO. 
at  current  costs.  Of  this  amount.  Canada 
wlU  furnish  approximately  $238,000,000  and 
the  United  SUtes  approximately  aS'TB.OOOWO. 
Tbe  chief  reason  for  ths  dlflereno*  In 
the  eontributloos  of  tbe  5^»«»5*11..** 
that  Canada  has  already  oooetmeted  tbe  wet- 
land Canal— an  Important  part  cf  the  sea- 
way system— at  a  cost  of  $133,000,000.  snd  st 
a  time  when  construction  cosu  were  ti  be- 
low what  they  are  at  present. 

Costs  of  constructing  the  seaway  and 
power  project  will  be  met  through  tbe  sals 
of  tbe  power  faculties  and  by  toU  cbargM  on 
freight  and  passengers.  The  power  faculties 
could  be  sold  Unmedlately  upon  compleUon 
at  a  price  fuUy  covering  the  share  of  the 
project  cost  asslgnahle  to  power.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  tbe  costs  assignable  to  navlgaUon 
can  be  liquidated  \n  well  under  50  years 
through  the  charging  of  tolls,  on  which  a 
separate  agreement  la  to  be  negotiated. 

So    much    for   the   basic   facU   about   the 
project  on  which  the  GovemmenU  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  been  m  essenual 
agreement  for  many  years.    Working  together 
we  can  open  up  our  continent  to  the  sea  lanes 
of  the  world-     We  can  provide  a  great  new 
source  of  cheap  power  In  an  area  vltaUy  to 
need  of  more  electric  energy.    To  the  practi- 
cal mind  cf  a  buslneesBMn  a  simple  question 
presents  itself.     What  is  stopping  us?     Many 
people  have  asked  this  question.     Presldenu 
of  the  United  States  have  been  supporting 
the  seaway  for  30  years.     Leading  statesmen 
of  both  parties  In  the  United  States  havs 
repeatedly    urged    Congress    to    support   the 
seaway.   President  Truman  has  recommended 
ratification  of  the  Seaway  Agreement  to  six 
separate  messages  to  Congress.     Tbe  people 
of  Canada  know  that  the  seaway  Is  strongly 
stipported  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  ths 
United  SUtes  Government.   Tbey  also  know 
that  this  support  is  not  enough.     Tbe  caa- 
sent  of  Congress  Is  required  to  any  proftoaal 
that  Involves   the   appropriation   of   monsy. 
As  a  represenUUve  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  United  SUtes  Goremment,  I  cannot 
give  you  any  definite  assurancs  that  the  sea- 
way project  will  be  ratified  by  CongrcH  a« 
this  ssssloD.     I   believe,   however,   that  the 
chances   for   ratlficaUon    have   greatly    im- 
proved.   Why? 

Pint,  there  Is  a  new  realiaatlon  In  our 
country  of  the  interdependence  of  the  Unltsd 
SUtes  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  par- 
ticular, a  new  realisation  ol  the  Impcrtanes 
of  our  economic  ties  with  Cansda.  Tbe 
United  SUtes  has  not  been  s  trading  naUon 
in  the  sense  that  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  trading  nations.  We  supply 
most  of  the  raw  materials  we  need  from  wiih- 
to  our  own  borders;  and  we  Mil  most  of  our 
producU  to  our  own  people.  In  this  respect 
there  Is  s  difference  between  tbe  CanadUn 
and  the  American  economies.  Canada  de- 
pends upon  foreign  trade  to  •  greater  extent 
than  the  United  SUtes.  In  1948  Canada's 
imports  were  equivalent  to  sbout  ?;l  percent 
of  her  nationsl  tocome  and  her  exporu  to 
about  34  percent.  In  the  United  SUtes.  or 
the  other  hand,  exports  were  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  natUmal  tocoeoe  and  imports  to  about 
3  psMsai.  Dasplte  this  difference.  bovSfir, 
trade  wttb  otbsr  eoontrles  Is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  United  SUtes.  We  are  relatively 
self-sufficient:  but  other  countries  supply 
ceruto  materials  that  are  critically  impor- 
tant to  American  industry  and  to  the  Amer* 
lean  standard  of  living.  Among  these  ma- 
terials are  the  mtoerals  and  lumber  producta 
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of  Canada:  the  stif«r  of  Cuba:  th«  hemp. 
eopn.  and  natural  rubber  from  the  Par  Xast; 
tlM  pctroteum.  the  copper,  tin.  laad.  Bine, 
tract  ore.  and  other  minerals  iroaa  Sootli 
AoBBTtca:  and  the  manfaaaa*  and  durtxne 
fron  Tartotia  parte  of  tb*  world.  Some  of 
theae  and  other  materials  I  have  not  men- 
cannot  be  produced  In  the  United 
at  all.  Without  them  we  could  not 
■Htntaln  our  production  of  the  American 
goods  that  are  in  such  heavj  demand 
tfarcnighout  the  vorld  today. 

For  mere  than  60  years  our  heavy  tndtis- 
tries  have  fed  upon  the  seemingly  llmltiees 
richw  at  the  great  liaaabl  Range.  The  tre- 
Iran  depoaiU  tn  northern  lilnne- 
have  been  one  of  our  most  Impreaatve 
aatoral  resources.  We  are  now  facing  the 
hard  fact  that  the  Mesabt  Range  wUl  not 
last  foreter.  Most  authorities  are  agreed 
that,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 
tha  hlgb-gnda  tfapooKs  in  the  Mesabl  will 
BppnmA  whaitlflii  within  20  years.  This 
docs  not  mean  that  the  United  States  vUl 
be  left  without  Iron  ore  when  the  Mesabi 
Range  Is  dtic  out.  Around  the  Meaabi  Range 
there  are  billions  of  tons  of  taconite  which 
can  be  used  for  the  production  of  iron.  Tet 
theae  taconite  ores  contain  only  about  half 
the  Iron  content  of  the  ores  now  being  used. 
To  prepare  such  ores  for  the  blast  furnace. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  crush  them  as  fine 
tm  mnilii  powder,  then  form  the  iron-bcarlng 
partMas  into  eakea  or  sinters.  This  process 
can  be  used  if  better  ore  is  not  available — 
but  It  is  costly. 

Fortunately,  high-grade  Iron  ores  are  now 
being  dlaeovcred,  developed,  and  mined  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  for  Instance,  now  uses  iron  ore 
that  is  shipped  from  Chile  through  the  Pan- 
Canal  and  up  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
Point.  Md.  This  ore.  which  travels 
of  nearly  5.000  miles,  can  be  laid 
down  at  Sparrows  Point  at  a  lower  cost  than 
our  own  Meaabi  ores — a  striking  example  of 
the  soonomy  of  water  transportation.  It  is 
dramatic  proof,  too,  of  the  economic  value 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Various  American 
companies  are  now  exploring  iron-ore  depos- 
lU  in  Venecuela  and  Braxll.  In  western 
Africa  there  are  dapoatta  of  iron  which  wUl 
yield  close  to  70  poOB*  of  iron  for  every 
100  pounds  ot  on. 

Mora  Important  to  us  than  all  of  these 
sources  of  Iron  ore.  however,  are  the  de- 
poalu  that  have  t>een  discovered  in  recent 
years  In  Labrador  and  Quebec,  and  which 
are  being  explored  throtigb  the  ]olnt  efforts 
of  the  HolUnger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd..  of  Canada,  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co..  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Already  engineers  have 
proved  the  availability  of  more  than  300.000.- 
000  tons  of  unusually  rich  ore  in  the  area. 
This  ore  Is  at  least  as  rich  and  possibly  richer 
tlian  the  ores  in  our  own  Meaabi  Range.  It 
la  close  to  the  surface  so  that  tt  can  be  easily 
mined.  No  one  knows  the  full  extent  of 
this  vast  deposit.  Ths  exploration  of  this 
ore  deposit  is  a  thriUing  example  of  Joint 
enter^lse  t>etween  Canadian  and  American 
businessmen.  The  technical  akllla  of  both 
countries  are  being  merged  to  develop  a 
vital  reaourue  as  a  guaranty  against  the 
future. 

As  our  own  hlgh-grad*  Iron  ores  are  de- 
pleted. Canadian  orea  beooeaa  more  impor- 
tant ^  American  Industry:  and  as  we  be- 
eome  OKire  interested  in  the  great  Quebec- 
Latorador  venture,  wa  baeome  mora  interested 
In  ttoa  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  It  Is  eetl- 
■MMd  that  at  least  30.000.000  tons  of  ore  a 
jfmm  oould  be  brought  throu((h  the  prtipasad 
•SMMjr.  In  10  to  ao  years  thu  amount  of 
or*  may  be  of  tremeiuk>us  importance  to  the 
American  steel  industries  tn  the  Oreat  Lakea 
area  In  time  of  war  It  would  be  a  great 
advantaice  to  buth  Ctnada  and  the  United 
Btotss  to  have  a  source  of  ore  that  is  nut 
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to  the  haxards  of  transportation 


development    of   Canadian    Iron    ore 
n  more  than  a  new  source  of  sup- 
|he    American    steel    Industry.     It 
better  business  between  Canada 
tfnlted  States.     Trade  l)etween  Can- 
he  United  States  In  1948  was  well 
000.000.     This  trade  is  the  largest 
of  goods  between  any  two  countries 
orld    today.     Unfortunately,    the 
has  not  been  buying  as  much 
as  Canada  has  bought   from 
States.     We    know   that    Cana- 
concerned  about  this  Imbalance  in 
I  assure  you  that  we  are  equally 
>f  achieving  a  balanced  trade  with 
the  present  high  levels.     The  Im- 
of    Canadian    iron    ore    Into    the 
is  not  an  immediate  or  com- 
to  the  balance  of  payments 
In  the  long  run.  however,  the  sale 
to  the  United  States  will  provide 
'  irith   more   dollar   credits   and   will 
to  solve  the  problem. 

face  the  fact*iat  our  Iron- 
are  shrinking.     We  are  begin- 
ealize  that  our  deposits  of  petro- 
not  last  forever.     It  is  clear  that 
cfinsumlng  oil  In  steadily  Increasing 
.  and  newly  discovered  fields  in  the 
i^tates  may  not   prove   adequate   to 
expanding    consumption.     Por- 
the  new  fields  in  Alberta  appear  to 
possibly  as  rich  as  our  own  fields 
Texas.     We  cannot  predict  with  any 
what  this  new  discovery  wir  mean 
edonomic  relationships  between  Can- 
the  United  States.     For  one  thing, 
that  Canada  will  no  longer  have 
about  a  deficit  In  her  balance  of 
with  the  United  States.     We  can- 
the  changes  that  may  be  mads 
continental  patterns  of  oil  transporta- 
dlstribution.     Probably   new   pipe 
be  built  from  Alberta  to  the  head 
and  to  the  west  coast.     It  Is 
hat  oil  from  Alberta  will  be  shipped 
the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
to  eastern  Canada  and  to  the 
of  the  United  States.     In  coming 
demand  for  oil  In  Canada  and  the 
^ates  may  exceed  the  available  con- 
supplies.     If   that   should   happen. 
Imports    from   overseas   sources 
nteeded.     As  we  begin  to  import  more 
overseas,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
Increasingly  Important  as  a  car- 
trafBc. 
in^portance  of  the  seaway  In  the  trans- 
of   iron  ore   and  petroleum   is   a 
new  reason  for  pushing  ahead  with 
The  older  reasons  which  have 
by    far-sighted    Canadians 
for  over  half  a  century  are 
vi^clng  as  ever.     The  seaway  will  give 
a  new  coast  line.     The  fac- 
the  great  inland  industrial  centers 
countries  will  virtually  have  tlde- 
Oraln  will  move  from  the  ele- 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  directly 
Atlantic  without  transshipment  at 
and  Buffalo.     Coal — one  of  the 
the  United  States  can  contrlb- 
Industrlal  development  of  Can- 
move     downriver     to     Montreal. 
woodpulp.  lumber,  and  newsprint 
uprlver  and  be  unloaded  directly 
of  our  Midwestern  cities.     Cof- 
and  other  foodstuffs  will  move  by 
the   heart   of   the   continent.     All 
jses  for  the  seaway  we  can  prophesy 
No  one  knows  how  many 
til  develop  as  the  businessmen 
iountrlea  learn  to  make  use  of  cheap 
ti  aiuiportatton.     New    resources,    like 
have  a  way  of  ouutrlpplng  ths 
ths  man  who  dlsoover  them. 
It.  Lawrence  Saaway  project  brought 
economies  of  water  transportatioa 
piopls  of  our  liUaud  tttatas  and  prov- 
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Inces.  It  would  provide  an  Immense  eco- 
nomic gain.  It  will  bring  more  than  cheap 
transportation,  however:  It  will  mean  more 
and  cheaper  power  for  the  people  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  Long  Sault  Dam 
at  Mftsaena  will  produce  almost  as  much  elec- 
tric po^er  as  Is  now  produced  by  all  the 
dams  constructed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  This  power  will  be  available  to 
Ontario,  to  New  York  State,  and  to  parts  of 
New  England.  All  three  areas  are  now  suf- 
fering from  shortages  of  power. 

It  Is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  Import- 
ance of  electric  power  In  a  modern  industrial 
society.  The  dams  built  by  Canada  and  by 
the  United  States  before  the  war  were  among 
the  strongest  weapons  of  the  allies.  The 
power  generated  on  the  Saguenay.  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  and  In  the  far  West  pro- 
duced the  aluminum  to  build  lOO.OCO  planes 
a  year;  this  power  also  helped  produce  the 
atomic  bomb.  In  modern  civilization,  there 
Is  a  direct  relationship  between  a  country's 
ability  to  produce  energy  and  its  total  eco- 
nomic strength. 

Every  year  the  reasons  for  completing  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  become  more  convinc- 
ing. Each  year  the  special  objections  to  the  ■ 
project  seem  more  trivial.  In  a  free  econ-  , 
omy  new  developments  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Seaway  always  cause  dislocations.  Our 
two  Nations  will  produce  more  and  cheaper 
goods  with  the  Seaway  than  without  it. 
The  standard  of  living  for  the  people  of  both 
countries  wUl  go  up.  In  the  long  run  our 
businessmen  will  be  more  prosperous. 

By  working  together  to  make  this  exciting 
project  a  reality,  we  shall  take  a  long  step 
forward  In  realizing  our  rich  and  common 
heritage  on  the  North  American  continent. 
To  the  rest  of  the  world  Canada  and  the 
United  States  present  the  world's  most  dy- 
namic center  of  economic  energy.  On  this 
continent  we  have  put  to  full  use  the  amaz- 
ing technological  achievements  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  We  each  emerged  from  the 
war  stronger  than  we  entered  It — partly  be- 
cause we  were  protected  by  two  oceans  and 
by  the  armies  and  navies  of  our  allies  from 
the  direct  devastation  of  war.  i}artly  because 
of  the  Inherent  strength  of  our  political, 
social  and  economic  institutions. 

It  may  be  well  to  ask  ourselves:  What  do 
we  propose  to  do  with  our  strength?  Be- 
fore we  undertake  to  discuss  Its  use,  I  might 
refer  to  the  need  for  Its  preservation.  I 
have  stated  frequently  to  my  fellow  citizens 
of  the  United  States  my  great  concern  that 
the  strength  of  our  American  Institutions  be 
preserved  and  that  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy also  be  preserved.  And  I  say  to  you 
that  in  my  opinion  it  is  equally  important 
to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  Canadian 
economy.  Our  interests  are  so  closely  related 
and  in  many  ways  so  interdependent  that 
we  should  be  equally  zealous  to  see  that  your 
strength  and  your  substance  are  not  sapped 
or  dissipated. 

We  present  to  the  world  today  the  most 
outstanding  example  of  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
capitalist  system.  When  I  say  capitalist 
system  I  do  not  describe  a  way  of  life  under 
which  a  few  people  enjoy  privileges  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  I  am  naming  a  way 
of  life  under  which  more  people  of  every 
age  and  group  live  a  finer,  more  comfortable, 
and  happier  life  than  any  group  of  similar 
size  has  enjoyed  throughout  the  world's 
history.  It  behooves  us  to  preserve  this 
way  of  life  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
It  Is  well  for  us  to  preserve  It  also  for  the 
benefit  of  other  nations  who  share  its  bless- 
ings and  as  a  deterrent  to  thoee  who  would 
destroy  it.  The  way  of  life  which  I  de- 
scribe is  identical  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  We  are  preserving  the  same  thing 
in  each  country.  This  common  effort,  and 
In  some  aspects  this  joint  effort.  Is  worth  all 
of  the  prayerful  consideration  and  realistic 
thinkuig  which  we  can  give  to  It. 
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We  can.  however,  do  more  than  preserve 
this  wsy  at  life;  we  can  in  many  ways  ttoan 
It  with  others.  President  Truman  in  his 
Inaugural  address  pointed  out  that  vast 
areas  of  the  world  contain  resources  which 
need  to  be  developed  by  the  application  at 
UwlmiiliiU  He  suggested  that  we  of  the 
United  States  make  available  to  peace-lovlnf 
peoples  the  benefits  of  our  store  of  techni- 
cal knowledge.  He  thtis  stated  an  Ideal  to 
which  I  am  sure  any  citizen  ot  Canada  will 
subscribe.  In  this  connection,  however,  he 
lajicoage  which  is  of  interest  to  you  as 
He  stated  that  in  the  pro- 
BoUon  of  this  program  "we  should  foster 
capital  Investment  In  areas  needing  derelop- 
ment." 

I  have  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  vast 
poesibilities  which  lie  before  us  In  develop- 
ing other  areas  of  the  world  and  raising  the 
standards  of  living  of  other  peoples,  if 
American  businessiMO  carry  th«ir  tech- 
niques and  their  Baoaey  around  the  world. 
I  have  stated  that  neither  our  ideas  nor  otir 
capital  will  be  forced  upon  any  other  peoples 
— that  the  first  condition  of  this  program  Is 
that  other  countries  should  welcome  tis.  I 
hope  that  you  agree  as  bviEhMaaaMn  with  my 
feeling  that  a  great  future  lies  ahead  of  the 
tmalnessmen  of  this  North  American  Conti- 
nent, if  other  peeves  indicate  that  they 
want  our  help.  I  hope  that  you  agree  with 
me  in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  we  under- 
take to  develop  this  program  the  business- 
■MD  of  Canada  will  approve  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  feel  inclined  to  join  with  us  in  this 
effort. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  any  teciuileal  Infor- 
mation which  we  develop  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram will  l>e  made  as  equally  and  freely 
available  to  you  as  to  the  businessmen  ot 
the  United  States.  This  program  in  many 
of  its  aspects  fximlshes  an  answer  to  trade 
problems  which  now  aiBict  lis.  but  it  fur- 
nishes also  an  answer  to  the  quesiion  as  to 
bow  we  can  use  our  strength  for  the  better- 
ment of  others.  It  Is  a  thrilling  prospect- 
It  deserves  consideration  by  buslnetmen  of 
both  of  our  great  countries. 


Proposed  Basmg-Poiat  LcfisUtMB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTtS  K£FAUVER 

or  TXKKXE^B 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATB 

Wednesday.  June  IS  (.legislatise  day  of 
Thursd^V.  Ji^e  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
nnanimoTis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscciu)  a  letter  from 
Rankin  Peck,  president  of  the  Nauonal 
Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers.  relatlTe 
to  the  b&sing-point  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou). 
as  follows: 


CoNcaiss  or 
PBmoLxms  RxT&njas. 
W»shin§Um,  D.  C.  Jiuu  i3.  194$. 
Eon   Esns  Kxrarvxa. 

Unued  States  S^rmU, 

WashiMfton.  D.  C. 
DcAs  Senato*  Kxratnm:  The  bill  S.  lOOt 
dealing  with  the  bashag-point  problem  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  We  have  considered  careftiUy  the 
effect  of  the  bin  and  are  strongly  for  the 
amendments  written  into  the  bill  upon  your 
»ugge^tion  when  tt  was  being  eonsid«ed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


The  following  ia  an  anal^'sis  at  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  deletion  of  tiie  so-oOled 
Kefauver  amendments  from  6.  1008  on  smaU 
business  and  competltiocu  This  at»lysia 
was  prepared  by  Attorney  Cyrus  B.  Austin 
who  has  been  aaeodated  with  Cadwalader. 
WtcherslMun  Jk  Taft  14  WaU  Street.  New 
York  Ciiy.  While  thus  associated.  Mr.  Aus- 
tin represented  numeroiu  small  business 
interesu.  namely  the  interests  of  some  976.- 
000  petroleum  retailers  in  the  case  ot  Federml 
Trade  ComaUsstoa  w.  Stmndmrd  OH  Company 
of  Indiana. 

Unless  some  adequate  refutation  is  pre- 
sented of  tlie  snalysiB  advanced  by  Mr.  Aus- 
tioo.  it  wUl  be  clear  to  all  that  the  passage 
of  the  S.  lOOe  without  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ments will  have  riuncus  effects  on  small 
business.  Senator  KarADvaa  made  that  plain 
when  he  offered  hia  amendments  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Section  8  (b)  of  the  present  bill  Is  the 
same  or  substantially  the  same  as  sectKm 
8  (b|  ot  the  amended  biU  iS.  236)  introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Johksow  of  Colo- 
rado on  February  17.  1949.  after  the  extended 
hearings  held  by  his  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Comnterce.  Mr.  Austin 
•ddrettcd  a  letter  to  Senator  Johksom  on 
February  28.  I»49.  setting  forth  Uie  dan- 
gctouB  conseqtieikcea  that  wcnild  result  from 
seeUon  8  (b)  if  enacted.  The  following  quo- 
tation is  from  Mr.  Austin's  letter  and  is  made 
part  o<  this  letter : 

"The  purpose  ot  this  letter  Is  to  caU  your 
attention  to  what  I  tjelleve  to  be  certain 
serious  defecu  in  this  bill  and  parttcularly 
to  one  proposed  anMndasent  whleli  would 
tend  to  proBWte  rather  than  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  monopoly  aid  injury  to  competi- 
tion and  free  enterprise.  It  is  believed  that 
thia  bill  is  the  result  ot  ovcr-vxmcentration 
upon  the  |iiiilili—  at  waMwatactxmn  selling 
their  goods  In  lifilnfr  etamnerce  under  the 
policiea  of  the  Puiecl  ■»■•■  CVwiwrtton 
recently  npteld  bf  tba  aemrtm.  wtchmit  gtv- 
Ing  suAetent  eoasidaratioa  to  the  Interesto 
of  the  hundreds  or  thousands  ot  Independent 
retailers  and  other  small  businessmen  who 
make  their  Uvlng  tram  buying  and  reselling 
the  goods  erf  these  Buorafacturert  m  local 
markets. 

"Attention  Is  called  primarily  to  section  S 
(b)  of  the  bill  amending  section  t  ih}  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  and  to  the  first  ptuvleo  of  the 
amendment  to  that  section  which  reads  as 

'Fntfided,  Thmt  a  seU«  •'may  estab- 

!  tttat  bis  price  or  prices,  practice  or  prac- 
tices, are  tawfui**  by  sbowtng  that  bis  lower 
price  or  the  famlahtag  at  strrlees  or  (acfllties 
to  •wiy  purebnaer  or  pmcbaeers  wm  made  In 
good  faith  to  meet  the  prtce  of  coa^Mtitor  or 
the  services  or  faculties  furnished  by  sodi 
competitor." 

-me  words  inclosed  !n  douMe  qtiotatlon 
marks  are  new  and  wvOM  make  a  abowtng 
by  a  seUer  that  his  loww  prtce  (or  aerftoes  or 
faefUtles)  were  given  to  meet  the  price  (or 
serrtees  or  faculties)  of  one  ot  his  competi- 
tors a  complete  and  absolute  Justification  for 
f«t««ir«»*wttfi  bttwiien  porcbasers  recardless 
of  tba  eSMt  was  ui|Wlllinii  between  the 
purchasera. 

*^hls  bin.  tn  making  a  seller's  meeting  of 
his  own  competition  an  abaoTate  tJefense  re- 
gardless at  the  effect  of  bte  pr.«e  dlfcrtmlna- 
tion  uix«  competition  between  the  pur- 
chasers fif  his  goods,  returns  to  the  proricions 
of  old  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act.  a  aUp 
which  will  hardly  be  taken  If  consldaratlon 
to  gtrea  to  Ote  history  of  that  secttoe  and  the 
icsaOBs  which  tanpeiled  Congress  to  enact 
the  Kobtoson-Patman  amendmenta  c^  1988. 
Old  section  S  ptoelded  that  ncching  herein 
contataied  shall  prerent  •  •  *  dlacrlm- 
toatlon  tn  price  In  tlie  same  or  different  c(xn- 
munttles  made  In  good  faith  to  meet  ccm- 
petlilon.*  The  same  prtrrtso  waa  tnaerted  to 
the  Senate  RoWnsoo-Patman  bill  to  1938. 
but  was  stricken  out  In  ccnference  and  tb* 
Boose  version  adopted.     It  was  the  mitnkai 


ana 


of  the  conferees  that  the  old  proviso 
of  the  principal  obstacles  to  tbe 

June  8.  1896.  p.  MlO).  Bsnatar  Logan,  tm 
explaining  the  Robtnson-Patman  Idll  In  the 
Senate  ( CONOaaaxoHSb  Barosn,  March  8, 
1»36.  p.  S228>  said: 

"  'As  pointed  out  In  the  report  at  tbe  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  weakaass  at  secuon  2 
of  the  Claytcm  Act  is  hi  that  tt  piaess  ao 
limit  upon  different  tals  permlsalble  on  ac- 
count of  differences  In  quantity  and  In  that 
it  permits  discrimlnstions  to  meet  competi- 
ttotx  and  thereby  tends  to  sutjstltute  the 
remedy  at  retalUtloo  for  tbat  of  law  which 
results  in  destructive  coaseqacBees  to  the 
porposea  of  the  bUl.' 

il  Trade  Commissioner  Robert  B. 
Freer,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  section  S 
of  the  Clayton  Act  in  an  address  before  tba 
Kew  York  State  Bar  Assoeiatton  on  Tsiiaaij 
23.  1»4«.  stated: 

"  "The  country  became  convinced  by  1938 
that  section  2  at  the  Clayton  Act  had  two 
fatal  loopholes.  As  judicially  Interpreted.  It 
placed  no  limit  upon  differentials  permissible 
on  account  of  difference  In  qtiantity;  it  was 
understood  to  permit  all  discriminatory  price 
differences  made  to  meet  competition,  thw 
in  effect  licensing  oppressive  retaliation.' 

•nRrhen  Congreas  pawed  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  It  'waa  concerned  with  tbe  growth 
of  chain  stores  and  the  use  of  the  mass  buy- 
ing power  cf  these  large  chains  to  obtain 
price  concessions  from  sellers  greatly  In  ex- 
cess of  the  crunressloni  and  allowanoea 
granted  to  their  sDiatlcr  Independent  com- 
petlton.  Tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  had 
made  an  exhaustive  Investigation  cf  the 
chain-store  problem  at  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress. Its  report  ctmtalned  comprehensive 
analyses  of  spiedal  rtlseonnta  and  allowances 
made  by  htmdreds  of  manufacturers  of  gro> 
eery.  drug,  and  totiaooo  products  and  demon* 
strated  the  much  greater  frequency  of  tpe- 
clal  offers  to  chains  and  larger  accotmts  than 
to  Independent  distributors.  It  was  shown 
that  many  mantifacturers  granted  greater 
discounts  to  the  large  retaU  chains  than  were 
granted  to  whcdesalers. 

"^nder  old  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
and  unda  the  preasnt  bm  if  enacted,  a  large 
buyer,  merely  by  finding  two  or  more  sellers 
of  like  goods  willing  to  grant  to  him  the 
same  jjreferentlal  price,  could  Obtain  an  un- 
earned competitive  advantage  over  his  small- 
er competitors  with  impunity.  Under  this 
bill  the  preferential  prices  need  not  even  be 
Identical  to  meet  the  test  of  good  faith.  A 
large  grocery  chain,  for  example,  might  be 
given,  and  might  use  to  Its  competitive  sd- 
vantage.  preferential  discounts  from  various 
competing  sellers  of  flour,  sugar,  canned 
goods  and  other  products,  not  offered  to  Inde- 
pend'^t  grocers,  and  neither  the  sellers  nor 
the  chain  wcnOA  be  subject  to  proascatian 
even  thoogb  the  ability  of  tbe  tadcpcndent 
grocers  to  eunpete  with  the  ctiaha 
OQsiy  tixreatened  by  such  price 

TXning  the  debate  on  the  Bobinson- 
Patman  bill  In  the  House  pending  final  pas- 
sage, the  chairman  of  the  Botise  conferees 
stated.  In  explanation  at  the  present  prorlao 
of  section  2  (b)  (CoMflBSsaastai.  Baooaa, 
June  15.  1936.  p.  95e0) : 

"  This  fotjcedural  provision  cannot  be 
construed  as  a  carte  blanche  ezemplion  to 
Tiolate  the  hiU  so  long  as  a  competitor  can 
be  shown  to  have  violated  It  first,  nor  m 
long  as  that  competition  cannot  be  met 
without  the  use  of  oppressive  diaaSaataatkHaa 
in  violation  of  the  obvious  intent  of  the 

biC. 

"  ••  •  •  If  this  proviso  were  construed 
to  permit  the  showing  of  a  competing  offer 
as  an  olisolute  bar  to  UabDlty  for  dlacriml- 
nation.  then  ft  would  nullify  the  act  entirely 
at  the  very  Incqjtion  ot  its  enforcement;  for 
In  nearly  ev«7  case  mass  buyers  recetvs 
similar  discrlminatkms  from  competlBf 
sellers  of  the  same  grodtict.' 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


"TlM  present  bUl  lgnor*s  the  hlMtary  of  th* 
BoMnaoti'Pktinan  Act  and  la  eSect  restores 
tb*  proTtoo  of  old  section  2  at  the  Clayton 
Act  which  iras  for  many  years  found  by  the 
redcnU  Trade  CommUskm  to  be  practically 
unenforceable.  It  would  result  In  making  a 
dlscrlmlnatioo  in  prtce.  unlawful  when  en- 
gaged In  by  one  seller,  lawful  when  In  by 
two  or  more  even  though  lU  Injurious  effect 
la  tbareby  heightened. 

"A  food  example  of  the  Injurious  prtce 
dlacrlmlnatlco  which  would  result  If  the 
meeting  of  competltlre  oSeri  by  s  seller  were 
made  a  complete  defense  Is  shown  by  the 
record  In  th"  Standard  Oil  case  In  which  the 
Commlsston't  order  Is  under  rerlew  (and  has 
since  been  affirmed)  by  the  United  States 
court  of  sppeals  in  Cbicaga  Standard  Oil 
Co.  sells  Its  regular  brattds  of  gasoline 
to  some  350  to  400  retail  service  stations 
tn  Detroit  One  of  these  retailers  (engaged 
In  selling  many  other  products  besides  gas- 
otlnci  expanded  Its  biisiness  and  established 
•  chain  of  fotiT  large  service  stations  located 
tn  rarlous  parts  of  the  city.  After  the 
Toiume  of  this  retailer  had  reached  more 
than  2.000.000  gallons  annually  it  demanded 
that  Standard  sell  to  it  as  a  jobber  at  a 
differential  of  I'j  cenu  a  gallon  below  the 
prtce  charged  the  other  retail  dealers  with 
whom  It  was  directly  competing.  It  cited 
an  offer  from  another  oil  company  to  grant 
it  an  equally  low  price,  and  threatened  to 
withdraw  its  business  from  Standard  unless 
Its  demand  was  complied  with  Standard 
for  a  time  granted  this  chain  retailer  a  '2- 
cent  price  differential,  and  thereafter  per- 
mitted it  to  buy  at  the  Jobber  differential 
of  I'a  cents  a  gallon  This  retailer  there- 
upon used  tu  price  advantage  to  cut  prices, 
and  Increased  Its  volume  to  more  than 
4.000.000  gallons  a  year,  this  additional  gal- 
looagi  of  course  being  taken  away  from  its 
eompetltors.  These  facta  snd  the  resulting 
competitive  Injury  to  hundreds  cf  Inde- 
pendent service-station  operators  were  not 
disputed.  Standard  Oil  Co..  however, 
claimed  that  Its  discrimination  was  JustlQed 
hecaose  Its  lower  price  to  the  chain  retailer 
was  made  in  good  fslth  to  meet  competition 
and  It  »-ould  otherwise  have  lost  that  busi- 
ness. This  caa*  ai|iiarely  presented  to  the 
court  the  construction  of  the  present  proviso 
of  section  2  (bt  cf  the  Clsyton  Act. 

-(The  court  has  since  decided  that  the 
present  proviso  of  sec.  2  (bi  does  not 
make  a  sellers  meeting  of  his  own  competi- 
tion an  absolute  JustiOcation  for  a  discrim- 
ination In  price  which  Injures  competition 
batwaen   purchasers  1 

"Making  meeting  competition  a  defense  is 
not  necessary  to  enable  a  seller  to  absorb 
freight  in  order  to  compete  in  s  distant  mar- 
kat  with  a  compattcor  whose  plant  U  located 
cloaer  to  the  ctiatoiDar.  This  is  taken  care 
of  by  the  definition  of  "price"  Included  in 
the  bill  and  by  the  amendment  of  the  due 
allowanca'  clause  tn  section  2  (a).  If  thoce 
portlona  of  the  bill  are  enacted,  a  manu- 
facturer in  Mew  York  will  be  able  to  sell  in 
or  near  Chicago  at  the  same  delivered  price 
at  which  ha  sails  In  New  Turk,  abw^rblng  all 
the  freight,  or  be  may  add  all  or  &ny  part 
of  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago  to 
bis  New  York  price,  as  the  competitive  situ- 
ation may  require  He  will  nut  be  discrim- 
In  prtca  If  be  absorbs  all  the  freight. 
If  he  absorbs  s  part  or  none  of  the 
t  he  will  be  able  to  Justify  the  differ- 
to  hi*  deitverad  pilcaa  by  the  difltmea 
raaaportstinn  eoata.  R*  win  tiAvt  no 
to  show  thst  his  prtce  tn  Chicago  Is 
to  meet  ^umpetltk^n  It  Is  only  In  a 
where  tha  aeller  not  only  sbaurbs  all  the 
freight  but  tn  addlttnn  granu  an  outright 
discriminatory  price  that  he  will  run  afoul 
Of  tha  act  and  ruh  to  fstl  back  upon  the 
that  be  Is  meeting  a  compatltor'a 
It  Is  kubmlttad  that  It  U  ■eldom  aao> 
ly  Justifiable  for  a  manufactttrar  to 
charge  the  mora  distant  of  two  compatUig 
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iltlmate    question    presented    con- 
volves a  balancing  of  interests.     Is 
of  an  interstate  seller  against 
loss  of  a  customer  of  greater 
than  the  piotectlon  of  perhaps 
of  small -business  men  against  ccm- 
njury  which  may  result  in  the  loss 
entire   businesses?     Is  constructive 
on   to  be  sacrificed   to  permit  de- 
retaliation?     It  is  submitted  that 
of  free  competitive  enterprise 
answers  itself 
suggested  that  the  first  proviso  of 
(bi   as  contained  in  section  3  (b» 
ded  bill  be  changed  to  read  as 
Prortdcd.  That  in  any  such  hearing 
al    proceeding    the    person    charged 
violation  may  show  that  the  seller's 
or  the  furnishing  of  services  or 
to  any  purchaser  or  purchasers  was 
good  faith  to  meet  the  prtce  of  a 
or  the  services  or  facilities  lur- 
a  competitor,  and   such   proof  if 
be  considered  together  with  evi- 
the  effect  of  the  discrimination  in 
as  an  issue  of  fact  whether  the 
atlon   was  Justified.' 
effect    of    this    language    would    be 
where    the    Commission    (or    the 
has   proved   that   the  dlscrlmlna- 
probably  result  In  Injury  to  compe- 
where  the  seller  has  not  eslab- 
of    the   affirmative   justifications 
under  section  2(a).  proof  that  his 
was  made  In  good  faith  to  meet 
low  price  of  a  competitor  would 
to  raise  an   Issue  of  fact  as  to 
This  would  permit  the  Com- 
or  the  court  to  balance  the  sellers 
in    meeting    his    own    competition 
the   Injury   to   the   competitive   In- 
3f    others    resulting    from    the    dis- 
It  ts  submitted  that  this  is  the 
effect   that   should    be    given    to 
competition    in    good    faith'    as    a 
Ion  for  injurious  price  dlscrlmina- 
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complete  agreement  with  the  views 

ustin  as  expressed  above.     This   is 

the  telegram  that  I  have  this  day 

to     Hon.     Tom     Clark.     Attor- 

G«4eral  of  the  United  States,  which  I 

follows: 

been  reported  In  the  press  that  the 
nt  of  Justice  has  urged  the  deletion 
-called  Kefauver  amendments  from 
baslng-point   bill   (S.   IOO81. 
I  done,  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
appeals  in  the  case  of  Standard  Otl 
idiana  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
lulllfled.     That  decision  was  one  of 
victories  ever  won  by  small  busi- 
8#ectflcally  It  provided  that  large  sup- 
cannot  Justify  their  action  In  granting 
dtsciunts  to  their  favored  large  buyers. 
these  large  buyers  to  put  their  small 
s  out  of  business,  merely  by  hold- 
such  dUcrlmlnations  are  made  Id 


greaest 


tly,  the  Department  of  Justice  won  a 

ctory  agslnat  ths  Great  Atlsntlc  * 

•a  Co.  aihrmed  a  («w  sliurt  weeks 

circuit  cotirt  of  appeals     Otis  of 

ss   In   which   the  Great   A  *   P 

was  involved  was  exactly  the  same 

shU-h  was  condemned  by  the  court 

tandard  Oil  of  Indiana  case.     Ths 

A  P  Co.  received  big  discounts  from 

lera    which    enabled    it    to    put    its 

retail  competition  out  oi  businssa. 


Since  the  suppliers  were  probably  compet- 
ing in  "good  faith  In  securing  A  &  P's  busi- 
ness, the  practice  would  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Boblnson-Patman  Act  If 
the  Kefauver  amendments  were  removed. 
V/hat  this  bolls  down  to  Is  that  you  have 
proceeded  against  the  Great  A  &  P  Tea  Co. 
for  pursuing  the  same  practice  which  you 
now  urge  Congress  to  legalize  Which  is  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Justice?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  protecting  small  business  as 
your  A  &  P  case  would  Indicate  or  are  you 
in  favor  of  throwing  small  business  to  the 
wolves  of  predatory  price  discriminators  as 
your  urging  of  the  deletion  of  the  Kefauver 
amendments  would  indicate? 

••I  would  appreciate  your  immediate  an- 
swer to  this  vital  question 

•*R\NKiN  Peck. 
"President.  National  Congress 

of  Petroleum  Retailers." 

I  contend  it  is  obvious  that  there  Is  much 
excitement  in  business  circles  over  the  Su- 
preme Court's  baslng-point  decision.  It  is 
obvious,  too.  that  additional  fat  was  put  on 
this  fire  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case.  What  is  almost  equally  apparent  is 
the  confusion  that  seems  to  prevail  over  the 
problem  (so  simple  In  its  fundamentals)  as 
to  what  the  long-  and  short-range  effects  of 
these  decisions  mig'at  be.  In  the  present  con- 
fusion it  seems  those  fundamentals  are  large- 
ly obscured;  but  they  must  be  dusted  off. 
kept  in  sight,  and  never  forgotten — If  free 
enterprise  is  to  continue  to  be  a  way  of  life 
In  this  country. 

One  of  those  fundamentals  Is  the  well- 
known  tendency  of  financial  power  (or  any 
other  human  power,  for  that  matter)  to  en- 
hance Itself  In  something  quite  like  a  geo- 
metrical ratio  of  its  size.  Our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  distinguished  by  an  unwavering 
recognition  of  this  fact — as  is  shown  by  its 
long  record  of  what  has  always  been  called 
antlmonopolistic  legislation.  This  tag, 
"antlmonopolistic."  is  not  too  appropriate. 
It  has  been  subject  to  a  type  of  degradation 
that  has  resulted  in  its  becoming  almost 
synonymous  with  "antibig  business."  This, 
undoubtedly,  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for 
nothing  could  be  more  self-evident  than 
these  two  facts:  d)  Bigness  of  accomplish- 
ment Is  not  possible  without  a  corresponding 
bigness  of  the  accomplisher.  (2)  "Bigness" 
of  accomplishment  by  American  business  is. 
today,  the  one  great  hope  for  an  impoverished 
human  society. 

So  we  are  faced  with  two  problems,  irre- 
concilable only  on  the  surface.  "Blgnes^"  in 
business  is  not.  in  itself,  separable  from  the 
'"bigness""  of  America.  In  fact.  It  is  the  parent 
of  our  country's  "'bigness.'"  Yet.  ••bignesa' 
always  tends  to  devour  ""littleness."  At  the 
same  time  "littleness"'  in  business  Is  Just  as 
necessary  for  the  continuation  of  America's 
""bigness"  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  race  to 
have  children  in  order  to  perpetuate  itself. 
We  are  not.  as  a  race,  in  the  habit  of  destroy- 
ing our  own  offspring.  Business  has  not  yet 
reached  that  state  of  enlightenment  except 
ts  IS  represented  by  its  submission  to  tha 
conscience  of  our  Federal  Government. 
That  Federal  conscience  has  been  manifest 
for  a  long  time  In  the  record  of  our  so-called 
antlmonopolistic  leglalatloa. 

The  intent  of  our  Fidaral  Conwrtm.  ortr 
the  years,  has  been  as  right  as  rain,  with 
reference  to  this  problem  This  intent 
shows  lu  form  In  the  very  family  tree  of  anti- 
monopolistic  legislation.  First  cama  tha 
Shernun  Act.  thsn  the  Clayton  Act,  then  the 
now  controversial  Rnblnstm-Patman  Act. 
Bach  was  more  or  less  a  hesitant  step,  never 
taken  without  the  utmost  circumspection— 
nearly  always  subject  to  the  crltlcUm  that  It 
was  almost  "too  little,  too  late."  Little  busl* 
neas  tn  this  country  cannot  pat  itself  on  tha 
back  as  being  the  recipient  of  hasty  or  Ill- 
advised  support  from  Coogreaa.    Yet.  to  Cou- 
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It  can  (and  doea.  I  think)  give  thanks 
for  being  In  America  s  big  picture  at  all. 

Now  to  drop  down  to  the  present  obvious 
eonfuslon  that  is  raging  on  a  level  too  low 
to  warrant  hope  that  any  good  will  come  of 
It  unless  the  sights  are  raised.  Much  of  this 
confusion  stems  from  two  divergent  views  of 
what  "good  faith"'  means  as  a  term  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Bobinson-Patman  law.  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above.  Big  business  thinks 
"good  faith"  means  one  thing;  little  buslneaa 
thinks  it  "^«"»  something  quite  different. 
As  to  which.  If  either,  mi^t  be  right  is  not 
so  Important  as  is  the  question  as  to  what 
Congress  meant  when  It  wrote  that  term  into 
Federal  law. 

Now  we  have  the  spectacle,  by  no  means  a 
novel  one.  wherein  violators  of  the  Boblnson- 
Fatxnan  law  profess  aurprise  at  finding  them- 
selves held  in  violation  by  our  highest  courts. 
There  is  a  certain  naivete  about  this  situa- 
tion that  quite  belies  complete  innocence. 
It  U  a  type  of  naivete,  so  clever  (if  that  Is 
what  It  is)  as  actually  to  be  confusing.  In 
quite  a  big  way.  The  naivete  consists  in  the 
tbaory.  advanc:ed  by  big  business,  as  to  what 
the  words  "good  faith"  added  to  the  meaning 
of  the  remaining  language  of  tha  law  that 
permitted  a  competitor  to  meet  lower  prices. 
Now,  It  must  be  obvious  that  if  those  words 
were  without  meaning,  they  wotild  nerer 
have  been  used  by  Congraas.  If  meanlngftil, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  can  hare  but  one 
large  piA*"'"e  which  is:  Lower  prices  can 
always  be  met  by  a  competitor  provided  that 
thi«  action  does  not  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
law  in  which  the  words  "good  faith"  were 
used  for  a  specific  purpose.  The  spirit  of 
the  Bcblnson-Patman  law  is  the  abaolute 
necessity  for  prohibiting  price  dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  by  thoae  possessing  flnar«^l  power. 
That  was  recognized  then,  aa  now,  as  the 
moat  potent  tool  of  monopoly.  The  United 
Statca  coiirt  of  a|^wals  (as  would  any  good 
lawyer  on  the  proper  side)  understood  this 
specific  meaning  of  "good  faith"  SS  Written 
Into  the  statute. 

"Good  faith."  written  Into  a  law.  Is  not  a 
matter  of  private  conscience  separable  from 
any  rdation  to  the  law  In  which  It  is  tacd. 
On  the  contrary.  It  must  always  he  related  to 
the  body  and  intent  of  that  law  as  expressed. 
generally  speaking.  In  Its  tttle  or  captknii 
which.  In  turn,  is  Intended  to  ezprcaa  tta 
general  purpose  or  function. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Senate  had 
a  complete  grasp  of  the  large  palnctples  In- 
TOlvad.  when  It  ao  promptly  adopted  the 
KcfauTcr  amendmesta  to  the  OUahoney  bill. 
That  waa  one  of  the  moat  nam  in  lug  thftnga 
I  have  seen  happen  dtning  an  the  preralcnt 
confusion  and  bickering.  Its  meaning  is  so 
clear  to  any  unbiased  lawyer.  That  one 
action  shotild  aerve  to  rcacAre  the  whoia 
present  tmhoty  confusion  that  baa 
simply  beeatise  of  two  recent 
tfacMons  by  our  highest  eoorts.  If  the  Oon- 
greaa  wUl  sttc^  to  its  grma.  the  aetkm  oC 
keeping  tn  the  law  the  Kefauiv  amttoA- 
ments  eotild  go  down  in  the  hlstary  of  this 
cotmtry  as  something  that  operated  to  pre- 
vent big  buslueaa  from  eomaaltttng  race 
suicide  by  daatroylng  tta  oClvitog.  lltUa 
busincas. 

The  unanlmoua  oplnloii  of  the  Srrenth 
Unltad  Stataa  Circuit  Ooiart  of  Appeala  in 
tha  eaaa  of  Btmn4mrd  oa  Ce.  v.  FtdermI  Trmd4 
Commiaslem.  Docket  4am.  rendarad  on  March 
13.  IMt.  tfid  for  tha  BoMaaoB-Phtman  Uw 
what  would  hava  invrad  to  tha  Utmantknt 
bncftt  of  thii  awiutiy  had  tt  been  dona 
leaf  ago.  W$  mtm.  bf  vtrtoe  of  thia  high 
eourt  daeiaton.  have  a  seaaooed.  taacad  law. 
ciMiftad  and  finally  aattlad  aa  to  aU 
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bvt  hoMtof  oat  graat 
benefit  to  the  whole  of  Amarlea^  f^aa 
^taa.    Wt  ar«  for  tha  Rol 
vtthoiit  t^Mtbmm 
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SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHUfVIOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESSNTA"nVBB 

Wednesday.  June  1  .  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  prelim- 
inary heaiing-s  have  been  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House 
relative  to  existing  plans  for  the  deveJop- 
ment  of  the  Columbia  Rirer  Basin.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  hearings  on  CVA 
legislation,  which  I  spotusor,  have  been 
scheduled  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  more  about  the  relation- 
ship between  these  two  sets  of  hearings. 
I  include  with  these  remarks  a  copy  of 
a  letter  sent  by  me  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  te5ti- 
mony  which  I  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Houbb  or  RapsxszKTArrvas. 
WiuhsMfton.  D.  C,  June  10.  1»4S. 
Hon.  J.  HjiMatm  Pnnaaw, 

Chmxrman,  PubUe  Lmnda  Committee, 
Homse  OJIee   BuUdin§. 

WmakmfUm.  D.  C. 
Dsaa  Pan:  It  la  my  uudiiatanrting  that  a 
sabusBiBitttrn  of  the  Houw  PobUe  Lands 
Coaaaaittee  Is  now  holding  bearlnga  on  the 
reclamation  aspects  of  Columlaa  Biver  Baaln 
derelopment. 

You  have  pohUcIy  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  ttesa  haa  Fluff  la  to  acqtilre  background 
on  rcelamatAoBi  progreas  In  the 
to  fl^Jca  aztaaded 
inqtdry  Into  tha  Bfattata  eovend  by  pending 
OolumbU  VaUey  leglalatlfwi 

The  interest  of  the  Poblie  Lands  Coountt- 
tee  in  the  Important  work  of  Coltnntata  Basin 
drfchi|»MBt  is  greatly  sppreetated.  How- 
cvar.  aa  a  aponaor  of  CVA  hgiaisrtnn,  I  re- 
ggiaclXiiUy  direct  the  conunittee's  attention 
to  tha  fact  that  opponents  of  this  legilala- 
thm,  both  within  aad  wtOumt  tha  Oovcm- 
^Mnt.  are  utilizing  tha  praaaai  plana  of  the 
Bureau  of  Bedamation  and  the  Corps  of  Bn- 
gineers.  and  their  ao-calied  agreement  on 
vha  Oohanbia.  sa  a  t*— "«  of  mobilizing  op- 
|firB»*«  to  the  propoaed  CVA.  Back  in 
i^icii  I  caUed  to  President  Trumans  atten- 
thn  tha  manner  in  which  Northwaif  hi^- 
b^i  of  tha  Corps  of  Engmeen  cm 
called  -30e~  report 

boaid  i^alnat  CVA.  Sobasquentiy  tha : 
rwMIr  Works  Committee,  to  whieh  tha  CVA 
bms  hava  been  referred,  waa  pi'iniadad  to 
cau  a  "quickie''  beanng  aa  the  "M6"  raport, 
ita  tha  fact  ttaat  tha  report  waa  not 
ly  b^ore  tha  wawltrif.  CrriHrr- 
pi  rtiH  •aatioBooy  waa  |iinMlirl  by 
diracUy  or  by  fphratiop 
waa  intendad  to  place  tha  propoaed  CVA 
lagtklatlon  In  a  diattncty  twfavorabla  light. 

It  U  my 
hMdnt  before 
eooatltuta   another 

«f  CVA.  Vtmnmm  oa  CVA  aad 
Valley 
waeka  ago  tn  tha 
Works  niMMimri  aad  wlU  ba  shortly  r»> 
aumed.  tba  BoaM  PuUM  Works  Oonmlttae 
has  adTtaad  ai*  that  tt 
Oh  CVA 

of 
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ootiinlng  my  reasons  why  the  present  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Bedamation  and 
Corpa  of  Bnglceers  should  not  be  consid- 
ered independently  of  the  pending  CVA  legls- 
latkm.  Aooacdtngly.  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  aame  prlTUava  aatanded  to  na  by 
your  subconunittee. 

May  I  assure  you  again  of  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  committee's  interest  and  the 
fine  work  it  has  done. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Httgb  B.  MrrcHBH.. 


ars' 


Gentlemen  of  the  committee.  It  Is  my  tm- 
derstanding  that  testimony  is  being  pre- 
sented today  on  the  Coiinnbla  River  review 
report,  the  so-called  "108"  report,  of  the 
Corps  of  Englnccn  tn  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

According  to  the  Information  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick.  Chief  of 
Engineers,  copies  of  the  detailed  basic  re- 
port of  the  dtTlslon  engineer  were  transmit- 
ted to  the  Governors  of  the  Co)umt>la  Baaln 
States  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Pederal  agen- 
cies Involved,  and  subsequently  the  Board  of 
Engineers  fee  Rivers  and  Harbors  reviewed 
these  ftmllnga  aad  laicocnmendations  In  the 
form  of  a  separata  report.  The  latter  report, 
together  with  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  tti- 
glnecffs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  have 
been  submitted  in  torn  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Coltimbia  BMtn  acatca  and  to  the  8ae- 
recary  of  the  Intertor.  prior  to  traamalailOB 
to  the  CoBgrass. 

Whether  the  ccnunlttec  ts  oAdaUy  In  re- 
ceipt of  these  various  reports  by  the  Corps 
of  Engtneerz.  I  do  not  know  at  this  monMnt. 
Hoaerti.  since  the  oomaMttoa  haa  decided 
to  hear  witacasea  oa  the  Columbia  Basin  de- 
velopment program  aa  viewed  by  the  Corpa 

ing  and  active  tntareat  la  these  problema,  I 
have  requested  the  privilege  of  appcaLring  be- 
fore the  committee. 

My  purpose  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  ts  to  aak 
that  the  "SOr*  report  be  cooatdarad  In  tha 
brtMkder  pcrspecttva  of  tha  ColumMa  VaUey 
Admlnlatratkm  billa  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  this  ooaamlttec.  Although  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  ooounlttee  Intends  to  hokl 
y^*»nn^  oa  the  CVA  bills  at  another  time. 
in  my  JadgiMat  there  are  at  least  three  rea- 
aoaa  why  tha  Corpa  of  gnglnarira  ~aOfi"  re- 
port ahoold  not  ba  mralrtarad  ta  laolatton. 

Tha  firat  reaaon  Is  that  the  ColtmaMa  Val- 
ley Adminisitratlon  billa  which  I . 
body  the  Adminlatrauoti's 
mcndatioKM  lor  dsiaiopmant  of  the 

made  the  subject  of  a  special  message  by  the 
President  to  Coogrem  (H.  Doc  158 1. 

The  seeond  reaaon  Is  that  the  loeal 
In^  aad  iItii  lastniia  on  the 
ziaer's  "dOV  report. 
aot.  haw  provided  a  soaadtog  board  for  one- 
atdad  ullicam  and  uppaaWtua  to  the  pro- 
poaed CVA.  I  may  add  farther  that  there 
la  imnfUtn  ta  tha  ***••"  teport.  parttrwiarly 

maaaaga  for  prompt  aetkm  ta  CVA. 
Tte  third  ram  on  a  my  frankly  seated  be- 
propoaed  by  the  Oorpa 
for  tha  OoMMMa  Btver  aad  tta 


F 


hla  reply,  indicating  the 
theCVAMila. 
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Arm.  29    1M9. 
Hon  Wni  U  WKrmwcTow. 

Chatrman.  Fublte  Works  Committee. 
House  OtHee  BuUdtng. 

Wajfitngton.  D  C. 
D«A»  M».  W Mill Ui grow:  The  Columbl* 
Valley  Administration  bllla.  H  R.  4286  and 
H.  R.  4287,  which  have  been  referred  to  your 
eommlttee.  were  introduced  In  accord  with 
tha  President  •  special  meaaage  to  Oongreas 
(H.  Doc  1581  UTflng  the  early  enactment  of 
•uch  legtalatton. 

It  U  my  hope  that  the  preliminary  work 
of  referring  these  bills  to  the  various  execu- 
Uve  departments  for  comment  can  be  under- 
taken immediately  and  tliat  the  necessary 
pnparation  for  hearings  In  this  session  can 
be  made. 

CVA  legislation  Is  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west azMl  to  the  Nation's  wtlXare.  The  people 
of  tb«  re^n  are  actively  Interested,  and  I 
know  they  would  t>e  extremely  gratified  If 
taaartnga  would  be  expeditiously  arrai^ged. 
Slnc«ely  yours. 

Hr«H  B  UrrcHzix. 

Ann.  30.  1949. 
Hon    HucH  B.  iCrrcRSix. 

House  of  Representatires . 

Waahington.  D    C. 
DcAB  Collxscxte:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of   AjM-ll  29.  relative  to 
the    Columbia    Valley    Administration    bills. 
H.  R   4286  and  B.  R   4287 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that   today  I 
have  requested  reports  from  Interior  Depart- 
ment.   Army.    Agriculture.    Commerce,    and 
Budget  Bureau  on  these  two  bills. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wnx  ki.  WHrrrtNcToif. 
ChairmaTx.  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

In  amplification  of  the  second  point,  re- 
garding the  mannei  In  which  the  "308' 
report  has  been  utilized  to  attack  the  pro- 
posed CVA.  I  submit  for  the  record  a  copy 
at  the  following  letter  dated  March  28.  which 
I  addressed  to  President  Truman: 

Makh  28.   1948. 
The  Ptsanmr, 

The  WHtte  House. 
ICft.  PaKHorr:  Many  people  in  the 
Northwest  are  looking  forward  with 
great  Interest  to  the  CVA  legislative  recom- 
mendations which  you  have  requested  from 
several  of  the  emeutlTe  departments. 

Inasmuc^  as  you  have  clearly  set  forth 
the  administration  policy  m  support  of  CVA. 
I  rMpcetfullj  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
tbM  the  .Armj  Corps  of  Engineers  In  the 
VMMe  Northwest  U  oontlnuing  tu  thinly 
vtllad  attacks  upon  this  policy 

At  ths  time  local  hearings  were  held  by  the 

Oorps  of   InglDeers  on   lu   so-called   "300" 

plan  for  Columbia  River  development,  tentl- 

ty  In   favur  of  CVA  was  ruled  InadmU- 

which  affordad  oppoaing  wltoasMi  an 

oi^portUDity  to  attack  CVA. 

Id  an  AP  dlapatch  from  Poea telle,  Maho, 
datad  March  M.  Ool.  T.  P.  Weaver,  dHrMen 
•nglneer,   was  raportad  as  saying   "the  3M 
report  had  baan  eoordlnatad  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  all  of  the  report  objectives 
can  ba  accomplUbed  through  existing  agcn- 
daa."     Cdonal  Wsavar  was  further  quoted 
as  saying,  "the  paopta  latarasted  In  develop- 
ment of  the  area  mat  fM  bahmd  thu  plan." 
An    earlier    AP   dlapatch    from    Spokane, 
dated   January    IS.   quotad   Colonel   Weaver 
thus:  "No  grandiose  new  scheme  of  admlnls- 
Is  required  for  the  development  of 
ibla  basin  resources  " 
It  appears  to  me  thst  ths  Corps  of  ■ngl- 
Dssrs  Is  stepping  outside  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety and  juriadlctlon  in  permitting  policy 
daclaratlons  which  are  antagonistic   to  tha 
CVA  priigram  you  have  announced. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Umm  ».  UrtcmMLL. 
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President.  In  reply  to  my  letter.  sUted 

oppoaltlon  to  CVA  could  be  ex- 

espreeaed   his   confidence   that 

the    Job    would    be    done    as    It 
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appropriate  here  to  recall  the  warn- 
by  the  Honorable  Leslie  A.  Miller, 
of  Wyoming,  and  chairman 
Force  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
the  Hoover  Commission.     In  an 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May 
recounting    the    waste    of    public 
ind    InefBclencies    resulting    from 
idmlnlstrative     arrangements     for 
development.    Governor    Miller 
Pick -Sloan  plan  for  the  Missoiiri 
continued: 
fo  a  step  further  and  predict  that. 
steps  are  taken.  President  Tru- 
have  trouble  In  bringing  about  his 
Columbia    Valley    Authority   plan, 
neers  and  Reclamation  have  staked 
on  this  area.     I  have  seen   the 
of  plans  that  the  Engineers  have 
for  Columbia   River  development; 
weight  41  pounds  and  make  a 
than   a   foot   and   a   half   high. 
President     can     be     effectively 
the    Engineers   have    sabotaged 
of  Presidents  many  times  in  the 
past — another    Pick-Sloan    deal    may   result 
Columbia  Valley." 
brings  me  to  an  amplification  of  the 
the    relationship    between    the 
troposed  in  the  "308"  report  and  the 
Its  execution.     Two  basic  concepts 
the   "308"  report,  as  I  understand 
in     conflict.     One     concept     Is 
nkmely.  the  comprehensive  develop- 
1  he  Columbia  River  Basin  as  a  unit, 
concept    Is    highly    questionable; 
hat  the  existing  agencies  as  pres- 
cot^tltuted  can  carry  out  this  program 
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and  varied  resources  of  the  basin 
be  conserved  and  developed,  the 
of  endeavor  that  must  be  pur- 
separate  and  sometimes  conflicting 
that  must  be  adjusted — these  manl- 
equ  rements  can  be  satisfied  only  by  the 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  and  a 
alUnlnistratlon . 

have  several  comprehensive  plans 

;;olumbla   Basin,  one   by   the  Corps 

rs  and  one  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 

l|ut  we  still  lack  the  unified  admlnls- 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is 

elt  and  recognized  need  for  compre- 

1  inlfled  development  has  outrun  ex- 

jdmlnlstratlve     arrangemenU.     The 

Valley      Administration     simply 

the  Oovernment  up  to  date  on 

River  development  by  establishing 

|^t)gram  an  administrative  organlza- 

ada^uate  to  carry  it  out. 

persons  are  coming  to  under - 

and  more  that  the  TV  A,  under 

ustfccs  of  a  Democratic  Congrsas  and 

,,  pioneered  a  vast  new  experl* 

damoeracy;    that   the  resulU  have 

and  that  the  principle  of  admin- 

so  created  is  no  longer  an  experi- 

an   estabiuhed    and   continuing 

3f  democratic  government  for   the 

of  natural  resources.    The  TVA, 

words.   Is   here   to   stay,   and   the 

apply    Its    lessons    to    the    other 

basins  of  the  country,  the  health- 

i^ore  prosperous  will  be  the  internal 

of  the  country. 

time  It  has  been  recognlaed  and 
that  a  dam  constructed   to  serve 
such  as  power,  flood  con- 
on,    and    water    supply,    Is   far 
economical  and  efficient  than  several 
devoted    to    a    single    purpose, 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of, 
fishery  reaourcaa  In  dam  building  Is  far 
eoc  nomleal,  far  wiser  policy,  than  sub- 
kttampu  to  raplaolab  fUhlng  stocks 
baan  Uapklnd  or  dwtroyed. 
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And  what  U  true  of  structures  that  per- 
tain  to  the  controlled  storage  and  release  of 
water  is  the  more  true  of  the  region's  re- 
sources taken  In  their  entirety.  How  we  cut 
our  forests,  how  we  till  the  soil,  make  a  dif- 
ference to  the  work  of  the  river.  Devasta- 
ting floods  and  chronic  shortages  of  electric 
power  have  brought  to  our  people  a  sharp 
realization  that  there  Is  much  to  be  done  on 
the  Columbia,  and  to  be  done  In  an  Intelli- 
gent and  coordinated  way. 

The  advantages  of  comprehensive  multiple 
purpose  development  seem  simple  and  obvi- 
ous, but  it  is  surprising  how  many  years  it 
took  the  agencies  of  Oovernment  to  recog- 
nize them.  The  assumption  of  responsibil- 
ity by  the  Federal  Oovernment  over  water 
resources  has  evolved  slowly  through  the 
years  Each  agency  pursuing  a  specialized 
service  found  Inevitably  that  It  must  broad- 
en its  eld  of  activity  or  do  less  than  an  ade- 
quate Job. 

Today  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Corps  ofc En- 
gineers In  the  Department  of  the  Army  both 
talk  in  terms  of  comprehensive  river  basin 
planning.  These  two  Departments  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  have  each  prepared  re- 
ports calling  for  a  broad  development  pro- 
gram on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  are  two  plans, 
each  varying  in  detail  or  emphasis,  by  Itself 
Implies  the  need  for  appraisal  and  integra- 
tion by  an  agency  possessed  of  the  requisite 
Jurisdiction  and  authority.  But  even  assum- 
ing that  the  two  plans  are  made  Into  one, 
and  that  their  component  parts  adequately 
cover  the  complex  phases  of  river-basin  de- 
velopment, there  is  stUl  the  big  gap  between 
the  plan  and  Its  execution. 

Under  present  administrative  arrange- 
ments, the  execution  of  such  a  program  nec- 
essarily implies  the  cooperation  of  a  host 
of  individual  agencies  still  pursuing  spe- 
cialized but  related  and  more  or  less  over- 
lapping lines  of  activity.  There  are  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
limited  cooperation  among  existing  primary 
agencies  renders  hopeless  the  unified  admin- 
istration of  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

The  general  public  is  not  often  aware 
how  Intense  can  be  the  conflicts  among  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies.  But  those  of  us 
who  follow  closely  the  operation  of  Federal 
agencies  and  their  field  divisions  know  that 
there  Is  more  wish  than  fact  In  the  coopera- 
tion of  key  agencies  as  presently  set  up. 
Such  agencies,  vertically  organized,  with 
their  lines  of  Jurisdiction  running  back  to 
some  remote  central  office  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  cannot  effectively  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram which  must  take  the  Columbia  Basin 
as  a  unit  for  resource  development. 

The  various  interested  agencies.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  evident  need  for  unified 
regional  administration,  and  possibly  to  fore* 
sua  a  CVA,  have  set  up  so-called  Inter* 
agency  and  even  interdepartmental  commit* 
tacs.  Useful  as  these  committees  are  for 
the  airing  of  views  and  the  Interchange  of 
information,  the  loyalties  of  their  compo* 
uent  members  stay  with  the  agencies  repre- 
sented. The  Interagency  committee  Is  a 
forum  for  discussion,  not  an  Instrument  for 
unified  resource  sdmlnlstratlon.  The  nee* 
essarlly  limited  role  of  the  Interagency  com- 
mittee has  been  emphasized  by  the  President 
In  his  CVA  message  and  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission In  the  findings  of  Its  task  force  com- 
mittee on  natural  resources. 

It  Is  possibly  more  than  mere  colnddence 
that  3  days  after  the  CVA  bills  were  Intro- 
duced Into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  reached  an  agreement  purport- 
ing to  Iron  out  their  differences  regarding 
Columbia  River  development.  The  two 
agencies,  in  the  words  of  General  Pick,  "have 
agreed  to  a  definition  of  spheres  of  predomi- 
nant Interest  and.  Insofar  as  consistent  with 
directives  of  Cougrcas.  will  recognlsa  tha  prl- 
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mary  responsibility  of  each  agency  In  tha 
designated  area  and  will  consult  and  reach 
agreement  on  responsibilities  for  work  In 
such  areas  at  the  outset  of  investlgationa 
and  studies  for  future  projecta." 

This  agreement  does  not  guarantee,  of 
course,  that  agreements  will  In  fact  be  reached 
where  spheres  of  predominant  Interest 
are  not  clearly  delineated,  nor  will  it  solve 
the  dlfflctilt  problems  posed  by  scheduling, 
design  and  day-to-day  operation  of  great 
multipurpose  dams.  Other  related  resource 
programs  are  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
these  agencies  nor  necessarily  within  the 
province  of  their  agreement.  Furthermore. 
even  if  these  agencies  are  now  disposed  to 
cooperate  more  and  compete  less  in  related 
activities,  the  mechanical  difficulties  still  re- 
main of  presenting  numerous  department 
and  agency  budgets  to  Congress  In  a  man- 
ner that  would  convey  a  clear,  balanced,  and 
comprehensive  picture  of  long-range  regional 
needs.  Where  each  agency  or  department  is 
responsible  only  for  lU  piece  of  the  program, 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  region  Is  still  difftised  cm*  divided. 
Where  each  agency  or  department  is  con- 
cerned about  Its  own  particular  Interest, 
the  best  Interests  of  the  region  as  a  whole 
are  not  necessarily  assured. 

The  CVA  would  not  eliminate  the  need  and 
desirability  of  agency  cooperation;  rather. 
It  would  establish  an  administrative  pattern 
which  makes  such  cooperation  meaningful 
and  effective.  The  CVA  would  have  respon- 
sibilities broadly  defined  by  law  and  subject 
to  continuing  congressional  appjroval.  It 
would  be  the  guiding  Instniment  for  the 
work  of  the  agencies,  public  and  private,  and 
It  wotild  retain  existing  agency  functions 
wherever  they  prove  desirable  to  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  resource  development. 

Significantly,  the  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation, in  outlining  the  agreement  of  April 
11  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  stated: 
"Nothing  In  the  coordinated  plans  or  agree- 
ment conflicts  with  or  forecloses  the  later 
adoption  by  the  Congress  of  any  other  method 
of  administration  such  as  a  Columbia  Valley 
Administration  or  the  establishment  of  any 
other  vehicle  or  operation  conceived  on  the 
theory  of  taking  over  the  existent  facilities 
or  those  that  might  be  authorized  prior  to 
the  creation  of  such  vehicle." 

This  position  was  earlier  affirmed  In  a  Joint 
press  release  on  AprU  19  by  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  Interior  which  stated: 

The  agreement  provides  the  basis  for  fur- 
ther Federal  development  of  tha  region's 
water  resources  efficiently  and  In  consonance 
with  the  views  and  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  region  In  thU  respect  it  prorldae  an  In- 
ventory and  framework  which  wotild  ba  W- 
tremely  ratuable  to  the  propoaad  Columbia 
Valley  AdminUtratlon  racommandad  by  tha 
President, 

Subaequantly.  In  rtrtawlnc  tha  raport  of 
the  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon  as  raviaed  by 
agreement  with  the  Corp*  of  Inglnaar*.  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Krug  sutad  ttry  sueclncUy 
that  this  report  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
satisfactory  subatlttite  for  the  proposed  Co- 
lumbia Valley  AdmlnUUatlon.  Secretary 
Krug's  memorandum  of  May  6  to  Commis- 
sioner Straus  contains  the  following: 

"I  Qnd  that  your  report,  and  that  of  the 
Army,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  terms  of  my 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of 
April  11.  1949,  represent  substantial  prog- 
ress in  meeting  thfc  requlremenu  prescribed 
by  the  President  for  perfecting  a  fully  coor- 
dinated and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Pacific 
NortbwMt.  Despite  the  excellence  of  theee 
reporu.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  they 
present  as  effective  a  plan  for  accomplishing 
and  administering  a  comprehenslTe  program 
of  resource  development  as  that  proposed  by 
the  President  In  his  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Ad- 
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ministration.    This  recommendation  has  my 
wholehearted   approval   and   support. 

"Accordingly,  my  approval  of  your  report 
la  not  to  be  construed  as  implying  that  It  is 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  Columbia  Val- 
ley Administration.  These  repOTts  do  pro- 
vide, however,  a  statement  of  projecta  and 
related  resource  development  programs 
which,  as  they  are  authorized  and  carried 
out,  will  facilitate  the  work  of  a  Columbia 
Valley  Admlnlstratlon.- 

It  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  consider 
the  recent  agreement  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as 
progress  In  greater  cooperative  effort  for  the 
development  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  take  agencies  at  their  word 
in  recognizing  the  possible  contributions  of 
this  effort  to  a  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion. It  is  quite  another  thing,  however,  to 
cite  this  agreement  as  a  satisfactory  alter- 
native to  CVA,  and  to  employ  It  as  a  tech- 
nique of  opposition  to  the  CVA  recommended 
by  the  administration.  However  well-in- 
tentioned may  be  the  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive agencies,  some  officials  in  the  lower 
echelons  and  a  variety  of  outside  Interests 
take  a  different  view  of  the  matter. 

We  have  at  this  hearing  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses, including  the  Governor  of  my  State, 
who  have  consistently  opposed  CVA  and 
who  have  publicized  this  opposition  con- 
stantly by  asserting  that  existing  agencies 
were  doing  In  a  satisfactory  way  all  there 
was  to  be  done  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  These 
assertions  fly  in  the  face  of  known  facts  and 
disregard  completely  the  factual  findings  of 
the  Hoover  Commission.  Although  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Washington  happens  to  be  in  the 
opposing  party,  the  criticism  of  his  position 
that  I  make  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Con- 
gressman Walt  Hobaic.  a  Republican  col- 
league, has  well  said:  "To  those  who  have 
smtigly  Insisted  that  the  existing  Federal 
agencies  were  doing  a  good  enough  Job  and 
that  no  need  existed  for  a  program  of  com- 
prehensive river  development,  the  findings  of 
the  (Hoover)  Commission's  task  force  are 
more  devastating  than  any  statements  I 
might  make." 

The  OoTemor  of  Washington,  in  his  open- 
ing meaaage  to  the  newly  assembled  State 
Legislature,  had  made  a  pledge  "to  examine. 
critically,  any  proposed  Federal  legislation 
which  would  subject  our  power  and  irriga- 
tion reaotirces  to  further  national  control." 
Yet,  a  few  hours  after  the  President's  an- 
nouncement, late  In  January,  calling  upon 
the  executive  agendea  to  draft  new  CVA  leg- 
islation, the  Governor  czpresaad  his  unquali- 
fied and,  I  may  say,  uncritical  opposition. 
The  Governors  of  Oregon  and  Idaho  also 
made  Immediate  protest,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  new  CVA  legislation  was  not  yet  in  tha 
making. 

•ubeequently.  aldea  of  the  Prealdent  ac- 
companied DM  to  tha  Northwest  to  confer 
with  Interested  persona  and  groups  on  poal* 
tlve  leglalAtlve  reoommendations.  and  later 
a  spokaeman  for  the  goremor  complained 
that  he  bad  not  been  consulted.  It  was  ez* 
eaadlngly  rcgratful  to  me  that  the  Goremor 
had  seen  fit  to  make  his  opposition  to  CVA 
autonuttlc  and  unqtudlfled  and  smacking  of 
party  conalderaUons.  To  aUay  any  poaalble 
misinterpretation  of  the  Governors  oppoal- 
tlon and  to  invite  a  raconafcleratlon  of  hla 
views  I  sent  him  the  following  meaaafc: 
"Got.  AaTHtm  B.  Lakolxb. 

"State  Capitol.  Olympia.  Wash.: 
"Press  reports  qtiote  you  as  oppoaing  the 
creation  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
and  claiming  overwhelming  sentiment  In 
Pacific  Northwest  U  for  development  throtigh 
existing  agencies.  Tour  position  Is  unrealis- 
tic and  without  any  eolid  basis  In  fact.  Fur- 
thermore your  position  is  identical  with  that 
taken  by  P.  L.  Smith,  high-bracket  lobbyist 
for  private  power  companies.  Impartial  ob- 
asrrers  as  well  as  the  great  majority  o<  dU- 
aens  in  the  region  recognize  and  accept  need 


for  more  efficient  aikl  greatly  enlarged  pro- 
gram of  Columbia  River  dcvalopinant 
through  CVA.  Our  people  are  not  Indifferent 
to  continued  threat  of  fioods,  to  acute  power 
shortages  which  are  causing  loss  of  new  Jobs 
and  pay  rolls,  to  need  for  comprehensive  and 
unified  program  of  resource  development.  I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  not  allow  narrow  par- 
tisan considerations  make  you  continue  to 
withhold  support  of  CVA  legislation.  By  sup- 
f>orting  CVA  you  will  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  show  the  hidebound  conserva- 
tives of  the  Republican  Party  that  you  stand 
tor  progress  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
you  take  the  opportunity? 

"Hugh  B.  Mrchzll, 
Member  of  Congress." 

In  fairness  to  the  Governor,  I  include  hla 
reply,  which  Is  relevant  In  this  testimony  be- 
cause It  relates  his  CVA  opposition  to  the 
"308"  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  work  of  the  Btireau  of  Reclamation: 

"Hon.  Hugh  B.  Mitchixl. 
"House  Office  Building,  Washxngton,  D.  C: 
"Contents  of  wire  carefully  noted  and  all 
Implications  considered.  Apparently  I  am 
being  correctly  quoted  and  continue  to  stand 
on  my  right  and  obligation  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  this  State.  Believe  we  have  a  solid 
basts  for  our  convictions  and  are  realistic  in 
our  efforts  to  resist  any  authority  that  will 
take  from  our  State  and  our  people  direct 
representation  in  proportion  to  the  develop- 
ment that  Is  within  our  State. 

"We  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  rapid 
development  of  Columbia  River  reaonrces  and 
as  staled  before  the  United  Btatca  Army 
Engineers'  hearing  held  at  SeatUe,  February 
1.  in  which  we  gave  general  approval  to  the 
"308"  repOTt.  we  realize  our  State  and  region 
Is  dependent  on  power  and  land  development 
and  believe  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers and  the  Btireau  of  Reclamation  must 
coordinate  their  efforts  and  bring  to  com- 
pletion dams  already  authorized  and  with  It 
subsidy  of  power  profits  for  derdopment  of 
irrigation. 

"We  hold  no  brief  for  private  power  Inter- 
est and  take  Isaiw  with  your  comparisons. 
We  accept  the  thinking  of  the  majority  of 
citizens  that  we  need  a  greaUy  enlarged  pro- 
gram of  Columbia  River  development  and  as- 
sure you  It  Is  the  method  in  which  which  we 
arrive  at  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  atithortty  that  we  are  concerned  with. 
Certainly  H.  R.  427  recently  introduced,  which 
Is  the  only  CVA  legislation  introduced  so  far, 
does  not  meet  the  requlremenu  or  Insure  any 
of  the  objectlvaa  above  referred  to. 

"Your  support  of  legislation  that  will  bring 
State  participation  and  regional  admlnlatra* 
tlon  to  ColumbU  River  reaourcaa  wUi  hasten 
development  and  minimise  misunderstand- 
ings. I  hope  you  will  arall  yourself  at  thla 
opportunity. 

"Amnn  B.  IimtWiW; 
'Ocvemor.  State  of  Washinfftem." 
Frankly.  It  la  extremely  dlflcult  to  de- 
termine wbert  the  Goremor  of  Waahington 
•unda  In  rtffttiOB  to  Columbia  River  <teyel  )p» 
ment.  Although  we  are  naturally  pleaaad 
to  have  the  governor  eppear  in  the  Nattoa^ 
capital  in  support  of  greater  appropriattoM 
for  Northwaat  projecta.  an  AP  dispatch  ta 
the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  of  April  6. 
headed  "Langlle  Backs  Prtrau  Power "  quotea 
tha  goremor  in  eaytog: 

"All  we  do  now  Is  lie  on  otir  back  and 
•cream  for  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  high  time  to  stop  that  and  take 
a  hand  In  the  development  ouradvaa." 

Later,  the  goremor  sent  me.  as  a  member 
of  the  Waahington  delegation,  the  following 
telegram  calling  for  ftinda  for  Chief  Joaeph 
Dam: 
"Hon.  Bxjan  B.  MncRxxx. 

"House  of  Btpretentativte, 

"Washington.  D.  C: 
"Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  sp- 
parant  long-time  understanding.  schaduHng 
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oonatnicUon  of  Clitef  Joarph  Dun  next  fol- 
lomtof  McNary  For  y««rt  Northwest  de- 
Tatopnoent  plans  have  pn:  Tided  tar  vtrtually 
■tmuJtAneous  ooiLKtruction  McNary  and  Chief 
Joaepb  (Paster  Creek)  Duns,  but  ovtr  peo- 
ple deferred  la  fsTor  of  McNary  2  yean  sfo 
on  siBurancc  from  lower  river  intereats  tbmx 
Cblef  Joseph  would  be  launched  the  (oUow- 
inf;  year.  It  Is  dcnkorallstai|t  to  have  thesi 
projects  taken  Clam  lofteal  and  planned  se- 
quence The  meamamf  of  our  8tat«  and  the 
entire  Northwvst  dapsnds  upon  rapid  com- 
pletion ot  auttkorlaed  dana.  Chief  Joseph 
ataould  haTe  been  glTen  substantial  appro- 
prlstlons  last  rear.  I  stmnKly  iirfre  full  sug- 
gested apprapttetion  at  $21,375,000  be  made 
«v«ltabto  tor  this  pro)eet. 

B.  Lancus. 

o/  Washington. 

A  attlaen  of  my   district,  struck   by  the 
I  teBonslgtency  in  the  Oovemor's  post- 
tnted  In  s  letter  to  s  local  radio 
station: 

•X)a  April  37.  )ust  22  days  after  the  Spokane 
address  oX  the  Oovanior.  where  he  vowed  to 
stop  crying  for  redetml  funds,  ve  were  ap^ 
paUed  to  And  the  OoTernor.  flat  on  his  back! 
screaming  (by  wire)  for  •21.375.000  to  push 
oparatious  on  Chief  Joeeph  Dam  construc- 
tion." 

To  round  out  the  story,  I  should  Include 
my  own  reply  to  the  Oovemor's  wire: 
*X3ov.  Aannra  B.  LaisaLXB. 

"OtfmpM.  WoMk.: 

"Rawtel  when  we  obtained  authcrteatl'^n 
«(  Foatar  Clwek  in  the  SeTenty-ninth  Congreas 
te  IMil  X  coptaamialnl  tbe  apfwoprtetkm  ai 
uuuauinium  ruada  In  1M7.  InsteMU  lagto- 
latlT*  action  in  the  Blgbtleth  Congreas  was 
practlraiiy  limited  to  tiie  change  ot  name 
from  roster  Creek  to  Chief  Joseph. 

"laabUity  at  Federal  agencies  to  agree  on 
•  seiMdulc  la  a  part  ot  the  general  failure 
under  tha  preaant  dlrtded  authority  and 
piaonlng.  which  wouid  be  corrected  If  re- 
lyaaiiMIMy  was  eorrectiy  placed  In  a  unified 
OriumMa  Valley  Administration  propoaed  in 
H.  R.  42M. 

"In  oicantlnie.  I  have  sad  will  continue  to 
ur^a  the  full  spproprlatlon  for  roster  Creek 
Chief  Joseph  Dam." 

I  hat-e  gooe  into  these  matters  st  great 
laaisth.  Mr.  Chairman,  beosuae  It  is  Important 
to  fain  peri'pect^Te  of  the  other  testlmooy 
being  submitted  here  todsy.  In  my  concern 
foe  the  welfare  at  the  Padfle  Northwest,  with 
Ma  wealth  or  undaealopad  reaoorcea  and  its 
pvoivaeis  for  a  great  future.  I  sm  deter- 
mtnad  to  sea  that   the   legislative   goal    we 

attaeka. 


Hovsiiif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  £.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
W  THE  HOD8B  OF  RKPRESBirrATIVEa 

Wednesday.  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  cf  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  prospect  of  immediate  consider- 
ation ot  the  housing  bUI.  H.  R.  4009.  I 
know  you  wU]  be  intereeted  In  a  letter 
1  iMive  received  today  from  one  of  my 
doae  peraonai  frioids  as  follows: 

At  this  tlm«  whan  a  vast  boustng  bill  to 
put  the  Oovemmrnt  In  the  housing  busl- 
naas  is  balag  prrtpoaart  I  am  running  Into 
dlflculty  In  littlng  on*  Uttla  PHA  house 
started.  Early  this  spring  I  thought  In  ar> 
tfer  to  do  my  part  to  help  relieve  the  hotistng 
I   wouid  build   a  few   uttla  FUA 
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houses  tbia  sununcr.  starting  with  one.  then 
maybe  bul|d  two  st  s  time,  snd  then  more 
If  poesibie. i  Tao  months  sgo  I  sent  to  the 
Prudeutlsl  i  Life  Insurance  office  at  Cedar 
Rapids  complete  plsns  and  other  FHA  papers 
for  them  o  get  approved  so  I  could  get 
started  buJIdtng  housing.  This  would  have 
been  a  ecrventional  well-built  home.  Two 
ffK*»*>>«  sgi)  I  bought  the  lot  and  had  the 
house  sUked  out  on  It.  There  has  been 
nothing  do  ne  since.  At  first  I  was  told  tliat 
the  FHA  cDciais  had  not  been  paid  for  a 
iem  monllu  and  for  that  reason  they  were  not 
working  an  i  that  my  approval  would  be  held 
up  until  Uiey  went  back  to  work.  I  under- 
stand that  a  few  weeks  sgo  they  were  paid 
and  had  gone  back  to  work  and  that  my 
project  wo  lid  be  taken  up  In  Its  proper  or- 
der. I  do  1  lope  I  hear  from  them  In  the  next 
couple  of  lays  so  we  can  at  least  get  the 
first  house  suuted  this  summer. 

However  the  thing  that  I  am  thinking  is 
that  the  pi  eaent  administration  is  not  much 
interested  in  getting  private  enterprise  to 
build  homi «  that  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
few  years.  They  would  rather  have  the  Gov- 
ernment e  3  into  a  vast  socialistic  housing 
project  an<  personally  I  think  they  have  gone 
as  far  on  Uiis  as  they  should  go.  I  hope 
that  my  o  rn  experience  will  give  you  some 


Idea  as  to 


The  wr 
long 


the  direction  things  are  drifting 


unlcaa  a  <  cflnlte  change  in   this  policy   is 


ter  of  the  above  letter  is  a  life- 


Dem  Jcrat. 


Fif  kt  Socialism 


EX1ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON. 


IN  THE 


UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


or  wiacoNsiK 
BOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVES 


Wednesday.  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  SMfTH  of  Wiscomin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  incluBing  a  letter  received  from  a 
constituent  who  realizes  the  dangers  of 
socialism  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Every  citi  sen  should  recognize  the  threat 
to  their  I  bertles  which  lurk  in  the  regi- 
mentation that  must  surely  follow  in  the 
wake  of  f^pcialL^m: 

RAcnvx,  WiB.,  June  7.  1949. 
H.  Smith. 
of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

CCJNCKKHSMAW     &MTTH:    Fight     SOClal- 

socialism.    Fight  socialism. 

the  actions  and  thinking  of  our 

ind  many  of  the  leaders  of  our 

appalling,   disgusting,   and   an 

he  Intelligence  of   the  American 

W&shington  Is  infested  with  rotten 

di  ihonesty.  and  selfishness,  and  It  is 

I  hing  or  someone  got  a  bold  there 

bouse-cleaning  job.  but  I  know  it 

»sy.    Congressman  SMrrH.  what 


Hon.  Lawi^cs 
House 


•le 


DCAK 

Ism.     Figh: 

I  think 
President 
country 
histilt  to 
people, 
politics, 
time  seme 
for  a  good 
Isn't  that 
can  wc  do? 
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directing 
atid   coun 
Washington 
ent  groupi 
example  oi 
overrun 
try  so  hare 
work,  red. 
people's 
It   was   si 
stomach. 

Social  tsoi 

rk  for 


was    sic  He 


sodillstic  trend  that  our  President  is 

ill  be  the  downfall  of  our  people 

if   not  stopped.     I    worke<i    In 

during  the  war  with  two  difTer- 

The  one  agency  was  a  typical 

all  of  our  Government  agencies 

waste.  In^Qciency.  people  who 

how  to  figure  ways  to  get  out  of 

vhite,  and  blue  tape,  and  it  is  the 

m<iuey  that  U  being  wasted  foolishly. 

mng.    and   more    than   I   could 


t-y 


wlih 


kllia  the  very  aoul  ot  men.     Hard 
ijmhtaouanaes  and  truth  gives  an 


Inner  feeling  that  no  amount  of  money  can 
buy.  The  very  ambition  of  people  wUl  be 
torn  out  of  their  bodies  if  we  continue  this 
socialistic  trend.     What  can  we  do  about  it? 

I  disagree,  and  sincerely  so,  with  the  Presi- 
denls  ideas  toward  higher  taxes,  Bociallsm, 
bleeding  business,  constant  spending. 

These  shorts  at  the  movies  and  mailing  of 
circulars  to  buy  bonds,  buy  bonds,  are  iron- 
ical and  Idiotic  because  what  right  does  the 
Government  have  to  teU  the  people  to  buy 
bonds  so  they  can  continue  to  waste,  waste, 
waste,  and  spend  more  money.  The  spending 
of  money  by  our  administration  is  unbeliev- 
able. Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  believe, 
and  wholeheartedly  so.  in  saving  for  that 
rainy  day  which  comes  to  all  of  us,  but  I 
don't  see  any  sense  In  saving  by  bonds  so  the 
money  can  be  spent  foolishly  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Aren't  there  enough  honest  men  left  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  guts  and  de- 
termination to  fight  rotten  politics,  to  fight 
for  honesty  and  Justice  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  people?  Cant  we  clean  house 
down  there  and  make  a  good  job  of  it? 

The  President  keeps  screaming  higher 
taxes,  higher  taxes.  What  is  happening  to 
the  very  handsome  sum  of  taxes  from  coe- 
metics.  handbags,  luggage,  furs,  and  other 
items  which  was  put  on  during  the  war  and 
the  war  is  now  over? 

I  disagree  with  the  way  and  attitude  of 
bleeding  business.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  fact 
that  many,  many  men  had  courage,  faith, 
and  determination  to  work,  work,  and  work 
to  build  a  company  no  matter  how  big  and 
small  and  invest  aU  their  nK>ney  in  the  com- 
pany, if  it  wasn't  for  many  of  those  men 
where  would  all  the  work  come  from?  If 
a  man  Invests  his  money,  takes  a  risk  vrlth 
his  money,  he  is  entitled  to  a  reward.  I  be- 
lieve In  working  toward  a  goal,  a  right  goal 
and  getting  exactly  out  of  it  what  you  put 
into  it. 

Every  time  a  person  picks  up  the  paper  the 
headlines  tell  us  of  Communists  who  are 
heading  up  various  responsible  positions. 
Can't  a  law  be  passed  whereby  all  Com- 
munists be  shipped  back  ta  Russia?  They 
are  hurting  our  country,  they  are  tirlnging 
destruction  to  our  people  and  warping  or 
trying  to  warp  people's  minds,  and  with 
people  of  that  caliber  roaming  otir  country, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  dasUrdly 
remarks — red  herring. 

Congressman  SMrrn.  what  a  san7  state 
of  affairs  we  are  in  and  I  write  you  and  take 
up  your  time  only  because  I  as  one  Individual 
want  to  help  in  my  small  way.  I  agree 
with  much  of  your  thinking  and  many  of 
your  comments  and  I  as  one  Wisconsin! te  am 
glad  and  proud  to  have  you  at  Washington. 

Good  health  to  you  and  keep  fighting  for 
the  right  and  may  God  give  you  strength. 
courage,  and  determination  to  keep  fighting 
the  adverse  forces  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Flobis  M    Basts. 


Private  Utilities  in  Washiagtoa  Heip 
Finance  Anti-CVA  Groups 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  private 
power  companies  are  a  substantial  source 
of  finances  for  organizations  actively 
opposing  CVA.   The  following  Ubulation, 
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made  April  15,  1949,  Is  a  partial  list  of 
contributions  by  Washington  utility 
companies  to  three  such  organizations. 
The  tabulation  is  partial  because  all  com- 
panies have  not  filed  detailed  reports  for 
all  years  and  because  only  the  Washing- 
ton Water  Power  Co.  has  filed  at  this 
time  Its  detailed  report  for  1948.  The 
Information  containeci  herein  has  been 
compiled  from  reports  submitted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Utilities  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  These  reports  are  available 
for  public  inspection  in  Olympia,  Wash. 

Contributions  to  Pacific  Northwest  Develop- 
ment  Association 

1945: 

Mountain  States  Power  Co $1,  100 

Washington  Water  Power  Co 4.  100 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. 5,900 

Total. - - 9,100 

1946:    Washington  Water  Power  Co.        750 


1947: 

Washington  Water  Power  Co 1.750 

Pudget  Sound  Power  ii  Light  Co.  3.  250 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co 1,760 

Total 6,760 

1948:    Washington   Water   Power   Co.  2,000 

Total    1945-48 18.610 

Contributions  to  Washington  State  Reclama- 
tion Association 
1945: 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.. S500 

Washington  Water  Power  Co 2,  400 

Total 2,900 

1946:  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co 500 

1947: 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co 1.000 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co..  1,500 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.._  2.  000 

Total 4,500 

1948:  Washington  Water  Power  Co..  3.  C02 

Total.   1945-48- 10.902 

Confnbufjons   fo   Idaho   State   Reclamation 
Association 

1945:   Washington  Water  Power  Co..  $1,750 

1947:  Washington  Water  Power  Co..  1,000 

Total _  2.  750 


Four  Years  After  Rootevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  J.  Ray  Files,  delivered  before  the 
Democratic  Luncheon  Club  of  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

Mr.  Piles  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
bar,  a  man  of  very  great  attainments,  a 
scholar  and  an  orator.  For  the  past  25 
years  the  Democratic  Party  in  California 
has  looked  to  him  for  inspiration  and 
guidance. 

I  believe  that  the  speech  that  Mr.  Files 
made  4  years  after  the  death  of  Franklin 


D.  Roosevelt  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members. 

rOUB    TEARS    ATTTR    HOOSIVKLT 

Four  years  ago  today  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
left  us.  His  passing  shoolc  the  Nation  to  its 
very  foundation.  This  is  a  litie  late  for  a 
eulogy;  it  is  too  early  for  us  to  read  the  ver- 
dict of  history.  We  are  still  too  close  to  the 
man.  Memories  are  too  fresh;  feelings — feel- 
ings of  affection  and  of  hate — have  not  yet 
suijsided.  Only  time  can  temper  the  emo- 
tions and  measure  the  value  of  a  life,  about 
which  Ijeat  the  storms  of  passion  for  thir- 
teen critical  years.  Thof-  of  txs  who  knew 
him  best  and  loved  him  most,  are  quite  will- 
ing to  leave  his  good  name  and  his  final  ap- 
praisal to  the  verdict  of  history.  After  all. 
it  U  not  what  we  say,  but  what  he  did,  that 
will  determine  his  stature  for  the  future. 
Certainly  the  galaxy  of  a  half  dozen  men, 
to  whom  we  give  top  billing  in  American  his- 
tory, are  not  dependent  for  their  positions 
of  eminence,  upon  either  the  fulsome  praise 
or  the  intemperate  slanders  of  their  contem- 
poraries. When  I  used  to  teach  American 
history,  1  felt  like  taking  such  characters 
as  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  off 
the  pedestals  where  they  had  been  con- 
signed, dusting  them  off,  and  reintroducing 
them  to  my  classes.  All  of  them  were  as 
much  the  victims  of  their  friends  as  of  their 
foes.  It  Is  even  harder  to  destroy  a  myth 
than  It  Is  to  brand  a  falsehood.  The  vapor- 
ings  of  "Bill"  Hernrion,  Lincoln's  old  law 
partner,  did  more  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
character  of  Lincoln  than  the  assaults  of  his 
enemies.  Dear  old  Parson  Weems,  with  his 
cherry  tree  story  and  all  the  other  fantastic 
tales  of  young  Washington,  almost  trans- 
formed a  rugged,  red-blooded,  two-fisted 
man.  into  a  lily-white  legend  to  every  Ameri- 
can boy  for  160  years. 

The  1  oosevelt  generation  covers  the  period 
from  1910  to  1945.  His  climb  to  the  top  was 
not  easy.  I  wish  first  to  speak  of  his  coiu- 
age  He  was  a  fifth  cousin  of  a  very  popular 
President  of  the  same  name.  His  wife  was 
a  niece  of  the  same  President.  When  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  was  married,  it  meant  some- 
thing that  a  popular  Republican  President, 
gave  away  the  bride.  Roosevelt  came  from 
a  family  of  wealth;  he  lived  in  a  silk-stocking 
district,  that  was  overwhelmingly  Republi- 
can. Yet.  with  that  background  and  with 
that  atmosphere,  he  chose  to  be  a  Democrat. 
As  a  Democrat,  he  ran  for  the  State  senate 
in  1912.  where  no  Democrat  had  ever  been 
known  to  succeed — and  was  elected.  A 
United  States  Senator  was  about  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Joint  ballot  of  the  leglslattire. 
The  legislature  had  a  Tammany-controlled 
Democratic  majority.  Roosevelt  refused  to 
support  blue-eyed  Billy  Sheehan,  the  Tam- 
many candidate.  Neither  would  he  bolt  to 
the  Republican  candidate.  He  stood  his 
ground  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  negli- 
gible minority,  deadlocked  the  balloting,  and 
dictated  the  election  of  a  Democratic  liberal. 

In  1912.  organization  Democrats  every- 
where were  backing  Champ  Clark  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President.  Clark 
had  a  clear  majority  in  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention on  14  consecutive  ballots.  Roose- 
velt broke  again  with  the  New  York  or- 
ganization by  supporting  the  hopeless  can- 
didacy of  Woodrow  WUson.  WUson  was 
nominated  and  elected,  but  politically,  again 
Roosevelt  was  tlirough  In  New  York. 

In  1920,  when  the  country  turned  on  its 
better  instincts  and  went  isolationist,  with 
Woodrow  WUson  stricken,  the  Democratic 
Party  was  again  a  ho{>eIess  and  muddled  mi- 
nority. Politicians  again  finished  the  career 
of  Roosevelt  by  nominating  him  for  Vice 
President.  He  accepted  the  challenge  and 
made  a  whirlwind  campaign  for  the  League 
of  Nations. 

A  year  later  he  became  a  polio  victim.  It 
appeared  that  a  dread  disease  would  accom- 
plish what  designing  politicians  could  not. 


But  in  1928.  his  sorely  pressed  party,  in  the 
desperate  hope  that  New  York  State  might 
be  carried  by  Al  Smith  over  Hoover  for  the 
Presidency,  drafted  the  convalescent  but 
reluctant  Roosevelt  from  the  pools  of  Warm 
Springs,  Oa.,  to  make  the  race  for  Governor. 
It  was  a  Republican  landslide  that  year  In 
which  Hoover  carried  New  York  State  over 
the  popular  Al  Smith,  but  Roosevelt  was 
elected  Governor  by  25,000  votes.  Two  years 
later  he  was  reelected  by  726.000,  and  from 
that  day  he  was  marked  for  the  Presidency. 
In  every  campaign  Roosevelt  ever  waged. 
It  seemed  that  everyone  was  against  him  but 
the  people.  All  the  support  he  ever  had 
from  the  press  was  negligible.  Professional 
politicians  looked  askance  at  him.  You 
don't  have  to  tax  your  memories  too  much 
to  recall  what  was  said  about  him  right  here 
in  California  during  the  primary  campaign 
of  1932;  they  said  that  be  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  who  could  not  imderstand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  man  in  the  street;  they  said  he 
was  a  cripple  and  could  not  live  out  a  term 
in  the  White  Hotise;  and  the  fabulous  state- 
ment was  made  that  he  was  tarred  with 
Tammany  and  a  tool  of  Wall  Street.  But 
they  never  uttered  that  fantastic  charge 
again. 

Not  since  Lincoln  had  a  President  faced 
such  a  distressing  national  condition.  He 
inherited  a  state  of  economic  collapse. 
Banlcs  were  closed;  trade  was  paralyzed; 
confidence  was  shattered;  commerce  de- 
stroyed. But  the  country  was  electrified 
with  the  Roosevelt  declaration  that  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself.  In  rapid 
succession  came  guaranty  of  bank  deposits. 
the  Security  Exchange  law.  the  Agricultural 
Act  and  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation. 
Both  bankers  and  depoelters  got  more  sleep 
during  the  first  4  years  under  Roosevelt  than 
they  had  during  the  preceding  10.  Ped- 
dling of  worthless  securities  was  stopped 
dead  in  its  tracks.  Homes  were  rescued, 
farms  were  saved  and  faith  and  hope  were 
restored  In  the  hearts  of  mUlions  of  people 
who  bad  seen  nothing  before  them  but  the 
blackness  of  despair. 

And  yet,  as  danger  began  to  disappear, 
when  our  feet  began  to  touch  bottom,  a 
doubtful  courage  repossessed  the  timid  souls 
of  those  who  had  called  loudest  for  help.  In 
three  short  years  they  had  found  itisty  lungs, 
and  appealed  In  concert  for  the  defeat  of  the 
man  upon  whom  they  once  called  In  a  chonn 
of  craven  fear.  The  patient  was  throwing  its 
crutches  at  the  doctor.  But  the  people  were 
not  fooled.  In  1936,  Roosevelt  carried  every 
State  but  two.  carried  California  by  830.000 
votes. 

Of  course,  by  1940  tangible  grievances  had 
accumulated.  Nlnetv  percent  of  the  press 
was  still  hostile.  Big  btislness  was  apo- 
plectic in  its  hatred.  The  third -term  issue 
was  distorted  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
importance.  But  the  President  was  reelected 
by  an  electoral  vote  of  432  to  99. 

The  campaigns  of  1940  and  1944  dealt  di- 
rectly with  problems  of  the  war.  As  we  look 
back  in  retrospect,  as  unworthy  as  the  op- 
position was,  as  Incredibly  stupid  as  was  the 
attack,  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  the 
President  was  not  unhorsed.  It  required  all 
the  calm  Judgment  of  a  Washington,  all  the 
Intelligent  understanding  of  a  Jefferson,  all 
the  courage  of  a  Jackson,  and  all  the  patience 
of  a  Lincoln  to  survive.  In  1940,  with  Isola- 
tionists In  the  saddle,  the  central  theme  of 
the  opposition  was  that  Roosevelt  was  a  "war 
monger."  In  1944,  the  same  opposition, 
without  regard  for  consistency,  hurled  the 
reckless  charge  that  Roosevelt  had  done  noth- 
ing to  prepare  the  Nation  for  a  war  that  waa 
inevitable.  Just  as  the  future  historian  must 
do.  so  should  we  go  back  to  the  record. 

1  Of  course  we  were  not  prepared  for  war. 
No  democracy  was  ever  prepared  for  war.  But 
tiecause  of  Roosevelt  alone,  we  were  fifty 
times  better  prepared  for  that  war  than  any 
In  which  this  country  ever  engaged. 
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5.  In  IBSS  Boo— iwU  aakad  Cr  n^rcu  (<>r  (be 
pftiuy  turn  at  M.OOOjtOO  to  Ub^mxtc  it^  de- 
al ChMwn.    FUtOMft  B^>ublieazM  in  Ut* 

tCK  tt  and  IM  acaaist. 
a.  Two  BkooLb*  belore  war  broke  Ut  Surope. 
be  aaJwd  Coqc'vm  to  approprUte  money  for 
6.000    airpteiM*      Five    RepubUcana    in    tbe 
itou—  voted  for  It  and  122  a«aan«t. 

4.  IJUcr  tbe  Presidect  aaked  CuD^trew  to 
up  to  A  prograiQ  oX  50.000  pUuoee  a 
This  was  alter  Hitler  bad  overrun 
Kurupe.  Mr.  Devey  retorted  that  tb:s  waa 
prepoeteroua.  BcXorc  ve  won  tbe  mar  we 
went  to  110.CO0  planes  a  year 

6.  Ten  weeka  after  Poland  waa  blitzed,  tbe 
President  called  a  special  aesslcn  ol  Confess 

lor  a  repeal  of  tbe  Iniquitous  anxu 
Only  20  Republicans  in  tbe  House 
Toted  for  It  and  140  against  The  German 
Bund,  tbe  Communurls  and  tbe  Isclatlonlsts 
were  morlr.s  in  for  tbe  kill  A  resolution 
was  offered  for  tbe  Impeachment  of  the  Pres- 
ident. There  was  rtill  a  chance  of  Isolating 
tbe  war  The  President  declared  that  "these 
perilous  dsja  demand  cooperation  between 
xm  without  trace  of  partisanship  "  Re  there- 
i»pon  appointed  two  dlstlngTilshed  Republi- 
can.- to  his  Cabinet — Henry  L.  Stimson.  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Prank  Knox.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  The  Republican  National  Chair- 
man promptly  answered  In  stinging  tones: 
'Vothtnf  can  be  more  disastrous  to  the  Na- 
tioo  than  an  adjournment  of  politics" — and 
ka  pmmptly  read  Btlmaon  and  Knox  out  of 
tbe  Re^wjbllcmr  Party 

•  The  cl«^ud<!  rrew  darker  After  Prasee 
featf  fallen  and  the  continent  of  Europe  was 
«B4er  Hitler's  heel.  Rooeerelt  asked  that  an 
army  a(  a  million  men  be  conscripted  and 
tnUaMl.  Ptfty-two  Republicans  in  tbe  House 
waiMI  for  sdeetl'we  senke  and  113  against 
It. 

7.  Bat  tbe  worst  was  yet  to  come.  After 
that  annv  bad  tralred  for  a  year,  and  only 
4   months   t>e(are   Pearl    Harbor,   a   bill   was 

t*  OahaiMl  it.  It  cbllls  our  very  In- 
to think  of  tbe  trade  conseqoeness 
of  such  action.  It  came  within  a  sinirle  vote 
oi  carrylnc.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three 
Republicans  In  tbe  House  voted  to  send  tbe 
Araay  hoa>e.  only  21  opposed  it. 

•l  Tben  came  lend-laaa* — a  measure  tbat 
Britain  and  Ruaau  to  bold  tbe 
ovsmmnlnff  the  world  tiefore  we 
prepare.  Twenty-fotir  Republicans 
for  lend-lease  and  136  against  it.  Mr. 
Dswey  bitterly  detx>unced  tbe  measure.  Tbta 
Is  wbat  be  said:  "Lsod-leaae  would  be  a 
grave  biow  not  only  to  national  unity,  but  to 
all  free  xovaraaMM  awiybert  "  Why?  He 
didn  t  irU  us^  ■•  •ouMB't  tell  ua.  He  dldnt 
know. 

•o  tbls  Is  the  raoord  at  the  President  who 
did  notbinc  u>  prepare  for  tbe  war  that  was 
UmvI tabic  We  have  bad  five  war  Preaideuu 
I  am  oooUdsnt  that  history  will  record  that 
Vtanklin  O.  Roosevelt  was  tbe  most  sticosss 
fill  of  tbam  aU.  LtncoJn  was  doned  by  a 
recalcitrant  Oonfrass  and  a  bosuie  press.  He 
too  waa  worklnf  bis  heart  out  to  save  the 
JCatlon.  but  In  that  war.  oooimand  of  Uie 
Army  of  tlie  Potomac  cbangad  asvan  ttmas  In 
a  years  without  wlnnlnc  a  battle.  In  tbe 
late  war.  kiarsball  and  Kisenbower  and  Brad- 
ley and  Patton  and  Nimeu  and  UacArtbur 
and  Halsey  and  Arnold,  dldnt  Just  happen 
nkmc.  They  are  the  blatoric  evidence  at 
Booaevelt's  genius. 

I  bare  an  abiding  faith  that  history  wUl 
give  an  equally  favorable  verdict  as  to  Boaee- 
vclt's  domestic  program.  He  believed  In  de- 
Okocracy  as  implicitly  as  did  Jefferson.  But 
there  were  two  things  that  annoyed  him  and 
with  which  be  was  impatient. 

First,  be  was  intolerant  with  tbe  dispcM- 
tloo  of  OLiuru  to  invade  tbe  field  of  legisla- 
tlon.  Bm  balieved  that  leglsisUon  belonged 
%a  ttM  IsflslaUwe  brauch  cf  goveriuuent  In 
tfhis  laid  ha  lost  a  batue.  but  be  won  a  war. 
Other  nfaaldenta  bad  found  tbe  same  prob- 
lem just  as  perplexing.  Jefferson.  In  effect. 
tcmporarUy  suspended    tbe  Supreme  Court 
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I|ooaevelt  challeni^ed  an  overstrlct 
of  the  Constitution.     This  was 
rortes     had    en:  ployed    for    more 
In  this  he  was  eternally 
the  liberal  (orces  of  America 
5  the  Constitution.    It  hfis  been 
forces   that   kept   It   alive.     You 
Tory  back  through  the  pages 
to    the    convention    Itself.      His 
was  his  argument  then      He 
Iflcatlon.     He   ftuebt   Marshall's 
ion.     He  savagely  attacked 
c<mBitutlonal    invasion    when 
purchased   and    the   territory 
ry  douoled     He  fought  the  bulld- 
f>anama  Canal.     He  accused  Lln- 
I  disregard  for  constitutional 
The  Tory  then  as  the  Tory  now, 
Etatus  quo.    Preclotis  little  has 
to  our  Ccnstltution  by  written 
5.  but  the  scope  of  constitutional 
come  to  Include   a  thousand 
dreamed  of  by  the  men  who 
Immortal    document.      But    for 
for  liberals  In  government — 
utlon    would    have    become    de- 
years  ago     But  for  the  lib- 
It  has  been  given,  to  meet 
needs  of  an  advancing  age.  we 
have    a    constitution    left    for 
alk    about.     Cupidity   and    stu- 
grudgirgly.     Just  as  the  Bour- 
the  deluge;  Just  as  Nero  fiddlrd 
burned;   so  the  forces  of  renc- 
have  set  their  faces  against  every 
!tep  the  country  has  taken.    The 
devil   In  quoting  scripture  Is 
with  a  Tory  presenting  a  con- 
argtiment. 

was  not  btillt  in  a  day. 

been,  and  until   It  shall   cease 

w  of  the  land.  It  never  shall  be 

I^oduct.    It  was  never  Intended  as 

It   was   never  given   to   us 

B.    And  the  day  It  shall  fall 

to  any  national  emergency  that 

us.  that  day  will  Its  usefulness 

and  Its  glory  shall  have  depart- 

upon  haste  It  will  always  be 

rnt  to  stifle  the  fulfillment  of  the 

ies  of  a  new  sge,  never. 

y  honestly  differ  with  Roose- 

of   government.     But  the 

must  never  be  a  barrier  to  beat 

>f  national  need  shall  point 

fundamental  law  of  the  land 

le  remedy. 

ce.   when   Roosevelt  faced   the 

he  had  tbe  vision  to  see  and 

to  admit  tbe  exUtence  o<  certain 

so  many  well-meanuig  people 

remain    blind.     He   knew   that 

and   disorder    that    confronted 

symptoms  of  tbe  real  Inflrml- 

we  suffered.    He  knew  that 

empty  stomachs   would  only 

olution.     He  knew  that  a  can- 

muat  t>e  removed,  and  he  set 

1  hat  task.    He  was  not  an  enamy 

He  knew  that  capital  has  never 

except  from  its  own  excesses. 

that  neither  the  President,  nor 

tbe  Supreme  Court,  nor  even 

can  protect  capital  imlaas 

to  recognise  the  paramount 

an  rlghu.    When  these  rights 

ure,  capita]  will  always  be  safa. 

he  was  the  best  friend  that 

had.    But  be  preached  tbe  gospel 

responsibility.     He  held   that 

not  be  allowed  to  pyramid  In- 
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definitely  while  millions  starved.  Most  of  all, 
he  was  not  willing  to  fold  his  hands  in  smug 
complacency  or  In  helpless  submission  and 
say  that  the  Constitution  barred  relief. 
Roosevelt  pioneered  the  field.  Social  prob- 
lems? Some  of  us  didn't  know  what  they 
were.  Most  of  us  dldnt  recognize  them 
when  we  saw  stark  tragedy  entering  a  mil- 
lion home*  We  were  accustomed  to  carry 
in  the  blue  book  the  name  of  the  man  who. 
all  too  often,  had  money  he  didn't  earn  and 
didn't  deserve.  When  we  saw  men  and 
women,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  come 
to  tragic  old  age  In  poverty  and  fear,  we  said : 
"Over  the  hill  to  the  poor  hotise— how  much 
will  It  cost?"  These  are  not  words  of  com- 
munism—but they  are  racts  that  make  Com- 
munists. It  was  Roosevelt  that  gave  us  the 
"lour  freedoms. "  But  what  Is  more  impor- 
tant. It  was  be  who  declared  them  to  te  a 
responsibility  of  government.  It  was  Roose- 
velt that  found  the  Lost  Chord  in  gov- 
ernment; It  was  he  that  restored  to  us  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  "The  letter  of  the 
law  killeth.  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive." 


ConfTcss  Should  Finish  Job  B«f ore 
Quitting  for  Summer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  NEW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  bpeaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  of  June  6,  1S49: 

CONCRZSS  SHOULD  FINISH  JOB  BTTORE  QUTmNO 
roa    SUMMER 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Washington.  June  6.— Members  of  Con- 
gress are  talking  about  how  soon  they  should 
cloee  up  shop  here,  call  It  a  year's  work,  and 
go  back  home,  despite  all  that  remains  to  be 
done,  and  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  perhaps 
highly  Impertinent  and  utterly  disrespect- 
ful to  ask  the  question  a  perplexed  layman 
once  propounded  In  a  letter  to  the  newspppers 
here  In  a  similar  situation,  to  wit:  "We  pay 
them  by  the  year,  why  dor't  tbey  work  by 
the  year?" 

Yes,  we  pay  them  by  the  year  and  very 
nicely— straight  salary  of  112,500.  plus  a  tax- 
rree  expense  account  of  |2!^C0,  with  all  sorts 
of  perquisites  that  mount  up — sucb  as  travel 
allowance,  free  postal  service,  an  adequate 
allowance  for  telegrams,  free  medical  care 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  such. 
For  clerk  hire,  they  are  allowed  $16  300  a  year. 
They  get  their  checks  every  month,  whether 
they  are  here  on  the  Job  or  back  home  or 
somewhere  else. 

Their  office  buUdlng  Is  air-cooled  and  so  Is 
the  Capitol  Building.  Thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  other  people,  both  In  Government 
and  in  business  here,  work  the  year  around 
with  the  usual  2-  to  4-week  vacation,  many 
of  them  without  air-cooling  In  the  summer. 
It  Is  not  unbearable. 

President  Truman  and  Democrats  who  con- 
trol this  Congress  were  elected  on  a  platform 
with  certain  commitments,  and  the  President 
himself  spelled  out  tbe  party's  proposed  legis- 
lative program  in  bis  successful  campaign. 
He  submitted  It  to  Congress  In  January.  He 
has  asked  repeatedly  that  Congress  act  upon 
meMtires  embodying  his  program.  He  has 
announced  that  he  will  remain  In  Washing- 
ton uhtll  Congress  does  its  Job 

Is  It  aaklng  too  much  of  Congress  that  it  do 
lU  Job? 
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While  It  Is  perhaps  not  possible  to  get  final 
action  on  every  major  meastire  in  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  program,  It  Is  possible  to 
get  quite  a  number  of  them  enacted  in  the 
next  several  weeks  and  months. 

During  most  of  the  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  includl  ig  the  war  period. 
Congress  sat  almost  all  year  around,  and  no- 
body seemed  to  su&er  from  It  particularly. 
If  a  Congressman  can't  stand  the  gaff,  then 
be  shouldn't  ask  his  people  to  send  him 
here  in  the  first  place.  Once  having  ap- 
pealed for  their  votes  and  having  pledged 
himself  to  do  the  Job  required  and  having 
been  elected,  It  Is  certainly  his  responsibility 
to  do  his  Job. 

What  all  the  talk  of  going  home  a  about 
may  be  explained  by  a  very  simple  fact.  This 
Is  that  the  best  strategy  of  opposition  is  de- 
lay, and  opponents  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram are  playing  that  strategy  now  to  the 
limit.  Both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  they 
are  promoting  the  back-home-for-Congress 
campaign.  That  Is  the  real  story.  No  one 
shovild  be  fooled. 

The  argument  is  that  Congress  should 
quit  in  the  next  2  months  or  so  and  come 
back  next  year  to  finish  Its  work.  Those  who 
advance  It  know  full  well  that  next  year  is 
an  election  year.  In  which  not  a  great  deal 
Is  usually  accomplished  because  of  attention 
on  the  primary  elections  and  the  regular 
election  in  November  and  the  political  ma- 
neuvering that  encourages.  Members  who 
are  up  for  reelection,  which  Includes  all 
House  Members  and  a  third  of  the  Senate, 
have  a  valid  excuse  to  get  back  home. 

The  fllmslness  of  the  argument  about 
waiting  until  next  session  is  Illustrated  by 
what  happened  In  the  Eightieth  Republican 
Congress.  Republicans  put  over  their  social- 
welfare  program  until  the  second  session. 
Nothing  whatever  was  done,  for  the  post- 
ponement played  right  Into  the  hands  of 
the  dela3ring  strategy.  The  party's  failure  to 
enact  a  social-welfare  program  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  Its  defeat. 

This  is  the  time  for  action,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  can't  escape  that  fact. 


We  Hatc  Nothinf  To  Fear  Except  Fear 
lUelf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WSW  TOKX 

IN  TH»  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Marquis  Childs 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  10,  1949. 

Washington  Callxno 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

AMERICANS   AT    WORK 

Because  news  that  makes  the  headlines  Is 
almost  always  bad  news,  the  latest  figures  on 
Americans  at  work  were  played  up  In  such  a 
way  as  to  show  a  new  postwar  peak  In  un- 
employment. If  you  read  far  enough,  you 
find  that  employment  has  also  risen  in  May 
to  a  total  of  68.894,000,  which  was  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  ago  when  no  one  was 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  deflation  that  now 
hangs  over  Washington. 

That  old  saying  about  lies,  damned  lies  and 
statistics  is  something  to  remember  at  the 
present  moment.  Certainly  the  figures  on 
employment  released  by  the  Census  Btireau 
are  checked  and  rechecked.  But  neverthe- 
less, putting  one  set  of  figures  alongside  an- 


other  set  of  figures  can  lead  to  some  strange 
reetUts  that  have  not  too  much  to  do  with 
what  Is  really  occurring. 

Since  mental  attitudes  have  a  lot  do  do 
with  the  ups  and  dovms  of  business  activity, 
the  interpretation  of  the  figures  becomes 
pretty  Important.  Consider,  as  an  example, 
what  is  likely  to  happen  when  the  employ- 
ment statistics  for  the  ctirrent  month  are  re- 
leased some  time  in  early  July. 

The  total  unemployed  reported  for  May 
was  3.289.000.  The  Government  experts  who 
follow  this  box  score  from  day  to  day  believe 
that  the  total  for  June  will  be  close  to  four 
million,  although  for  various  reasons  they 
will  not  go  on  the  record  with  such  a  pre- 
diction. That  four  million  figure  will  pro- 
duce scare  headlines  far  beyond  any  real 
Justification  in  the  business  picture,  accord- 
ing to  these  same  analysts. 

What  happened  last  June,  when  the  coun- 
try was  still  In  the  full  tide  of  Inflation, 
throws  light  on  the  true  picture.  From  May 
of  1948  to  June  of  1948  what  the  experts  call 
the  total  latX3r  force  Increased  by  about  three 
million,  to  a  total  of  63.479,000.  At  the  same 
time  In  that  period  of  peak  prosperity  the 
number  of  unemployed  increased  from  1,761,- 
000  to  2.184.000. 

The  reason  for  these  changes  Is  obviotis. 
Toward  the  end  of  May  and  all  through  Jtine 
a  lot  of  young  people  come  out  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  and  start  looking  for  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent  Jobs.  Housewives  decide 
to  make  a  little  extra  money  in  the  nearby 
canning  factory  or  by  picking  cherries  In 
neighboring  orchards. 

The  census  taker  going  around  to  check 
up  on  the  families  making  up  the  sample 
on  which  the  statistics  are  based,  lists  all 
these  people  as  part  of  the  "labor  force." 
And  those  who  don't  get  Jobs  are  recorded 
as  unemployed. 

This  June  the  number  of  yoimg  people 
and  housewives  seeking  Jobs  is  likely  to  be 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  Consequently,  also, 
the  number  recorded  as  "unemployed"  will 
be  larger.  But  in  terms  of  breadwinners 
actually  looking  for  work  and  not  flnding 
It  and  needing  it  for  support  of  their  fam- 
ilies, the  picture  will  not  be  nearly  as  dark 
as  ths  4.000.000  total  wotild  indicate. 

In  July  several  million  Americans  will  b« 
recorded  as  having  Jotts  but  not  at  work. 
In  this  classification  will  be  those  on  paid 
vacations,  and  the  number  of  American  waga 
earners  now  entitled  to  holidays  with  pay 
Is  astonUhlngly  large.  The  figure  wUl  also 
include  workers  laid  off  but  told  to  report 
back  for  work  on  a  definite  day. 

TO  lump  all  these  wltb  tbe  unemployed 
would  be  to  add  even  darker  clouds  to  a 
picture  already  artificially  darkened.  And 
on  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right 
are  those  who  want  to  <Xo  Just  that. 

Certain  Communist-dominated  unions, 
conspicuously  the  United  Electrical  Workers, 
attack  the  official  employment  figures,  trying 
In  every  way  possible  to  show  that  they 
should  be  far  hlgbar.  That  is  the  basic 
strategy  of  communism  in  this  country — 
to  show  that  America  Is  sinking  Into  a 
depression.  Gloomy  figures  or  gloomy  Inter- 
pretations are  propagandised  by  communism 
around  the  world. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  political  scale  are 
ultrareactionary  Republicans  who  see  in  a 
depression  a  chance  to  discredit  President 
Truman  and  all  his  works  and  come  to  power 
themselves.  There  are  times  when  Repub- 
lican strategy  in  this  respect  looks  very 
much  like  the  Communist  tactics. 

For  this  cotintry  to  fall  Into  a  depression 
psychosis  with  60,000,000  people  at  work 
would  be  worse  than  nonsensical.  It  would 
be  Insane  folly.  In  my  opinion  the  Census 
Bureau  should  recast  its  figures  to  make  them 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  facts.  There's 
no  point  in  helping  those  who  want  to  bring 
about  tbe  ealamlty  of  a  depression. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  a  copy  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Alfred  Kohlberg,  of  New 
York,  a  Republican,  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
New  York  State,  our  colleague,  Hon. 
William  L.  Pfeiffbr.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
every  member  of  our  party: 

JtTMS  7.  1949. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Pfectteb, 

Chairman,  New  York  State  Republican 
Committee.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Pfehter:  I  am  honored  to 
receive  from  you  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf  on  June  14  at  $100  per 
plate. 

Although  a  lifelong  member  and  contribu- 
tor to  the  Republican  Party  since  I  cast  my 
first  vote  for  William  Howard  Taft  in  1908,  I 
regret  to  advise  you  that  I  am  not  going  to 
take  advantage  of  your  kind  invitation. 

My  reason  is  that  I  feel  the  Republican 
Party  has  failed  in  its  duty  to  the  Republic. 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  should  offer  more  to  the  electorate 
than  promises  of  better  administration. 
There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  failure  to  properly  criti- 
cize the  New  Deal  on  domestic  Issues.  Be- 
cause domestic  issues,  the  New  Deal,  tha 
welfare  state,  and  creeping  socialism  are 
now  being  argued  in  tbe  party,  I  shall  limit 
my  criticism  to  the  party's  position  on 
foreign  policy. 

For  5  years  we  have  "me-tooed"  Demo- 
cratic Ijetrayal  of  America's  traditional  for- 
eign policies;  of  American  principles;  of 
America's  wartime  pledges;  and  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  everywhere  In  the  world.  Our 
recc»-d  is  such  that  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
recently  told  an  American  reporter  that  India 
wondered  whether  she  dared  line  up  with 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  June  1944  I  wrote  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Chairman  that  there  was  evidence 
that  President  Roosevelt  was  engaged  in  be- 
traying China  and  Poland  to  the  Soviet 
Utiion.  The  Republican  Party  refused  to 
raise  the  issue.  Instead,  John  Foster  Dulles 
conferred  with  Secretary  Hull  and  Candidate 
Dewey  approved  the  meaningless  statement 
of  bipartisan  support  for  a  secret  and  un- 
stated foreign  policy  to  be  determined  by 
the  Democratic  fourth-term  candidate.  The 
excuse  that  we  Republicans  shotild  not 
weaken  the  hand  of  our  President  abroad 
was  spurious.  Republican  objection  to  the 
slightest  hint  at  appeasement  wotild  have 
strengthened  his  hand. 

Immediately  after  his  fourth  electlcm. 
President  Roosevelt  went  to  Yalta  without 
Republican  advisers.  The  election  had  been 
won,  so  he  didn't  need  us  In  his  business  any 
longer.  There  he  sold  out  the  Kurlle  Islands, 
half  of  Korea,  the  rest  of  Poland,  all  eastern 
Europe  and  agreed  to  repatriate  by  force 
nearly  a  million  Soviet  cltlrens  who  had  fled 
the  slavery  of  the  Red  dictatorship. 

Our  150-year  record  of  haven  for  political 
exiles  was  broken  by  one  of  the  bloodiest 
forced  movements  of  men.  women,  and  chU- 
dren  In  all  history.  The  Republicans  took  It 
all  lying  down,  and  a  Republican  Senate 
confirmed  the  treaties  that  turned  over  Him- 
gary  and  the  Balkans.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  German  and  Austrian  POW's  cap- 
tured by  us  were  turned  o'.er  to  the  Rus- 
sians as  forced  laborers,  contrary  to  aU  rule* 
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We  RepubUcaiu  appar- 


o<  clTllkaMl  wartare. 
ently  approved. 

Ukewtae.  at  Yalta  the  veto  deal  waa  made 
and  a  bamatrung  UN  was  arranged  to  replace 
the  real  UN  set-up  in  Washington  January  1. 
19*2.  which  won  the  war  and  in  which  the 
United  StatH  tkcld  the  balance  of  power. 
The  RepubMeftBS  in  the  Senate  approved  tbia 
■MMMtroalty. 

ASbo.  at  Yalta  the  open-door  policy  In 
China  was  completely  sold  cut.  The  Rus- 
sians were  given  KUnchuru  and  Uongulla. 
and  It  is  believed  that  there  are  still  secret 
CJaosea  in  which  we  reccf^nlzed  Russia's 
■paclal  interest  in  China.  How  otherwise  ex- 
plain  cur  continuing  betrayal  of  that  coun- 
Uy  to  the  Reds' 
^  On  November  20.  IMl.  In  a  formal  "draft" 
proposal,  the  Japanese  agreed  to  move  no 
farther  south  in  Asia  and  to  withdraw  from 
Indochina.  In  u  formal  "draft"  agree- 
ment In  repiy  on  November  46.  1941.  S:c- 
retary  Hull  demanded  that  thev  wlthdrsw 
from  both  Indochina  and  China.  On  Ce- 
cember  7.  1941.  the  Japanese  refused  the^e 
terms  In  a  formal  note  handed  Secretary 
Hull  almost  at  the  moment  that  the  tmmbs 
fell  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Thus,  we  went  to  war  for  the  preservation 
of  an  independent  China.  If  it  was  not 
caacntlal  to  our  security.  President  Roose- 
velt aacrtflced  350.000  young  American  lives 
frlvoiously.  If  It  waa  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity then,  as  I  believe  it  waa.  It  still  is  new. 
Where  does  the  Republican  Party  stand  on 
this  Issue  of  our  security  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
•ad  the   security   of   Alaska   and   our    west 

The  Democratic  administration  has  sold 
out  the  three  Baltic  Republics,  our  allies  and 
fellow  members  uf  the  Un)t«d  Nations.  The 
Republican  Party  has  mads  no  effective  pro- 
test 

The  Democratic  administration  sold  out 
the  free  government  of  King  Peter  of  Yugo- 
slavia to  the  Communist  Tito  Last  year  ws 
gave  Peters  gold  to  Tito.  The  Repabllcans 
made  no  effective  protest. 

At  Chapultepec  we  signed  a  pact  providing 
for  consultation  with  31  other  nations  in 
case  of  threat.  Such  consultation  had  been 
specifically    refused     by    President    Monros 

his  Doctrine  In  183S. 
ktlon  of  the  Monroe  Doe- 
is  have  not  protested. 
It  ion  proposes  a  30- 
ycar  alliance  with  certain  western  European 
natlona.  Maybe  this  will  prove  an  alliance 
ot  real  force  though  without  quid  pro  quo; 
maybe  only  a  paper  oact  at  rulnoiu  cost  to 
us  The  future  will  tell.  What  u  not  ques- 
tionable is  that  It  U  a  violation  of  our  150- 
faar  policy  of  no  permanent  European  alli- 
•SMS  as  reconmiended  by  President  Oeorgs 
Washington  In  his  Parewell  Address.  The 
Republican  Party  in  Congress  is  preparing 
to  vote  confirmation  of  this  30-year  alliance. 
without  forcing  the  administration  to  reveal 
tbm  facta  that  either  justify,  or  do  not  Justify. 
this  reversal  of  policy. 

Ftor  S[t  years  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  stumbled  from  one  foreign  emer- 
gency to  another,  with  no  discernible  policy. 
The  least  Informed  American  today  recog- 
nisss  that  the  greatest  military  victory  in  our 
history  has  been  turned  into  defeat;  that 
the  man  who  signed  the  Stalin -Hitler  pact 
of  1038.  and  the  Stalin -Ma&uoka  pact  of  IMl 
la  the  oaly  victor. 

Furthermore,  we  know  our  diplomatic  de- 
feat U  due  to  traitors  In  advisory  positloiui; 
that  ths  secret  testimony  of  Igur  Oouaenko 
named  a  man  close  to  the  Secretary  of  Btata 
as  head  of  the  A-bomb  spies;  yet  we  ac- 
quiesoe  la  confaaHng  this  treachery  from 
ttie  Amerteaa  people. 

Today  four  close  personal  friends  of  Alger 
Bias  alt  as  our  reprei«entativea  to  Viahlnsky 
In  Paris.  Senate  Republicans  confirmed 
their  appoln  menu.  They  are  Secretary 
Acheaon.  Assistant  Secretary  Rusk,  ftmhas- 
Jesiup.  and  John  Foster  Dulles. 
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Because  t  lere  is  nowhere  else  to  go.  I  shall 
have  to  rem  tin  a  Republican.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, suppoi  t  the  present  timid  leadership  of 
the  party,  e  ubservient  as  it  U  to  Democratic 
initiative  ir  foreign  affairs. 

I  am  ashj  med  of  my  party  because — 


been  too  callous  to  protest  the 


turning  over  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  hu- 


to  the  Red  secret  police  and  the 


Red  slave-Ii  bor  camps;  because 

2.  It  has  Jeen  too  timid  to  protest  the  be- 
trayal of  ou  r  Polish.  Latvian.  Lithuanian.  Es- 
tonian. Yugoslav,  and  Chinese  allies;  because 

3.  It  has  been  too  ill-informed  to  protest 
the  destruc  ;lon  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  American  military  equipment  in  Europe, 
in  the  Paci  ic.  and  in  India— the  very  arms 
that  we  wi  1  now  have  to  manufacture  all 
over  again   (or  the  Atlantic  alliance;    and 

4.  Too  Infrt  to  realiee  that  there  will  be 
no  peace  o  1  earth  until  the  Red  dictator- 
ship in  the  Kremlin  is  overthrown,  and  its 
650.000.000  Linwilllng  slaves  are  freed. 

Aren't  ycj  ashamed,  too? 
Slncc^ly, 

Alfreo  Kohlbeho. 
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Mr.  TAtJRIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  (  ranted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Ri:orD.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  George  E.  Sokolsky  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of 
June  6,  19^3: 
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June   6. — The    standards   for 

education   and   for    hospitalization 

the  private  medical  schools,  the 

lospitals.   and  the   organizations 

and  surgeons  in  their  various 

There  was  a  time  when  there 
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mill  type  which  taught  nothing 
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Gregg,  director  for  the  medical  sciences  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation:  The  current 
annual  operating  expenses  of  all  78  metUcal 
schools  totaled  approximately  $51,000  000 
with  an  enrollment  of  twenty-two-thousand- 
odd  studenta.  The  offsetting  Income  to 
sustain  these  expenses  under  the  following 
headings  was:  FTom  tuition,  $12,800,000.  or 
approximately  24  percent;  from  endowments, 
$7,000,000,  or  14  percent;  from  other  private 
sources  $13,700,000,  or  27  percent;  and  finally, 
from  the  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  State  aid, 
$17,500,000,  or  35  percent  These  (Iguree, 
when  broken  down  to  a  per-student  basis, 
indicate  an  average  tuition  of  $550  against 
an  average  cost  of  $2,000  a  student  per  year. 

Two  dangers  lurk  in  these  figures:  One 
is  that  medical  schools  will  be  forced  to 
lower  their  standards,  increase  their  tuition, 
or  close  down;  the  other  is  that  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  those  schools  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  State  At  present,  there  are  34 
publicly  supported  schools  and  44  privately 
endowed  institutions.  Practically  all  the 
outstanding  medical  schools,  those  with 
the  greatest  reputations,  are  the  privately 
endowed  schools,  which  set  the  standards 
of  all  medical  institutions.  It  Is  already 
clear  that  the  financial  weakness  of  the  pri- 
vately endowed  schools  Is  producing  an 
unwholesome  condition  in  the  entire  medical 
field.  Hoover's  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
pertinent: 

"A  determined  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  adequate  financial  support  to  the 
medical  colleges;  such  support  Is  essential 
to  augment  their  capacity  for  training  an 
Increasing  number  of  highly  qualified  doc- 
tors and  thus  raise  the  national  health 
standards." 
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or 
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Wednesday,  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  SpH»aker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  June 
12,  1949: 

SOVHT   ATTirtTDES   TOWARD   THE   JEWS CURIOUS 

RECORD     OF     RUSSIAN     SHIFTS     ON     SEMITISU 
SHOWN  IN   in.    AROWSON'S   STUDT 

(By  Heptisax) 

In  July  1918.  Izvestia  published  a  report 
to  the  council  of  the  people's  commissars,  at- 
tributed to  Lenin,  In  which  anti-Semitism 
was  equated  with  counter  revolution  and 
was  vigorously  denounced.  "The  pcgromlsts 
and  those  who  promote  pogrom  agitation,"  It 
read,  "must  be  put  outside  the  law  "  So 
they  were;  and  so  they  continue  to  be  on 
paper.  In  the  only  comment  on  anti-Semi- 
tism that  Stalin  is  known  to  have  made,  he 
told  an  Intarviewer  in  January  1931,  that: 
"Communists  cannot  be  anything  but  out- 
spoken enemies  of  anli-Semlllsm.  We  fight 
antl-Seraitlsm  by  the  strongest  methods  in 
the  Soviet  Union."  This  was  not  then  pub- 
lished but  was  quoted  for  the  first  and  last 
Ume  by  Molotov  In  1937.  Although  Zion- 
ism has  been  rigidly  banned  In  Soviet  Russia 
for  30  years,  as  one  of  the  many  forbidden 
movements  that  divide  loyalty  and  promote 
race  consciousness,  the  Stalin  regime  sur- 
prised the  world  2  years  ago  by  changing 
its  attitude  toward  the  Jewish-Arab  struggle 
In  Palestine.  It  became  a  patron  of  Isri  el's 
nationhood;  and,  while  it  embarrassed  the 
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British,  not  only  permitted  but  fostered  big- 
scale  Jewish  emigration  to  Palestine  from 
the  captive  Balkan  states. 

For  these  several  reasons  the  Stalinists  In 
this  country  profess  to  think  the  Jewish 
community  here  Is  exceedingly  ungrateful 
for  assembling  and  publishing  much  mate- 
rial to  show  that  the  Kremlin's  policy,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  victim  states.  Is  definitely 
anti-Semitic.  But  the  louder  they  protest, 
the  more  material  appears  and  the  more 
thoroughly  the  charges  are  documented. 
The  latest  to  appear,  compiled  by  Mr.  Gregor 
Aronson  and  translated  by  Dr.  (Rabbi)  Ben- 
jamin Schultz,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Jewish  League  Against  Commu- 
nism, Is  a  49-page  booklet  entitled  "Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Jews,"  from  which  the  quota- 
tions above  have  been  taken.  It  Is  a  very 
tightly  condensed  record,  because  the  Eng- 
lish translation  Is  half  the  length  of  the 
Yiddish  original,  of  the  disabilities  which 
bolshevtsm  imposed  upon  the  essentially 
bourgeois  Jewish  community;  then  of  the 
Kremlin's  cold  indifference  to  the  fate  of 
the  Jews  (described  as  "Asemltlsm")  from 
the  time  of  the  Hltler-Stalln  entente  In  1939 
to  the  end  of  the  war;  and  then  of  the  slow 
but  sure  development  of  an  official  anti- 
Semitism,  which  broke  surface  last  Septem- 
ber 21,  with  a  very  long  article  In  Pravda 
by  none  other  than  Ilya  Ehrenberg.  To  any 
non-Jewish  reader  all  this  will  be  very  new; 
so  the  psychology  of  this  Kremlin  policy, 
which  Is  rapidly  costing  the  Stalin  dictator- 
ship whatever  Jewish  good  will  the  diplo- 
matic support  of  Israel  had  earned  It,  and 
then  some,  will  be  perplexing. 

I  think  that  there  la  a  clue  to  this  psy- 
chological mystery,  however.  In  a  Stalin  pro- 
nouncement of  long  ago  which  Mr.  Aronson 
partly  quotes,  partly  paraphrases.  It  seems 
that  in  1913  the  relatively  obsCTire  Josef 
Stalin  produced  an  opus  entitled  "Marxism 
and  the  National  Question,"  In  which  he  said 
that  "Jewry  is  'a  mystical.  Incomprehensible, 
unrealistic'  phenomenon";  and  that  "the 
Jews  are  not  a  people  but  are  destined  for 
assimilation."  This  would,  of  course,  mean 
spiritual  assimilation,  as  well  as  physical — 
through  Intermarriage.  It  would  be  the  con- 
cern of  a  man,  who  had  the  desirability  of 
this  fixed  In  his  mind  when  he  came  to 
power,  to  destroy  every  organization  or  In- 
stitution which  would  remind  a  person  of 
Jewish  origin  that  he  had  a  different  back- 
ground from  others  and  thus  give  him  an  In- 
terest In  things  Jewish.  This  would  begin 
with  the  practice  of  religion,  the  use  of  a 
different  language,  whether  Hebrew  or  Yid- 
dish, the  publication  of  Jewish  papers  and 
circulation  of  Jewish  books  and  proceed  to 
the  suppression  of  charitable,  soelal,  and  cul- 
tural societies,  the  maintenance  of  Jewish 
theaters,  and  so  on  Indefinitely.  What  Mr. 
Aronson's  material  shows  is  that,  from  the 
time  that  Stalin  really  started  throwing  hia 
weight  around  In  1928,  down  to  the  Nazi  In- 
vasion In  1940,  there  was  such  a  piecemeal, 
but  nearly  completa,  elimination  from  the 
Russian  picture  of  everything  that  would 
remind  a  Jew  that  he  was  a  Jew.  As  a  fea- 
ture of  the  collectivization  of  agriculture,  the 
Jewish  farm  communities  In  the  Crimea  and 
the  Ukraine,  Into  which  $20,000,000  of  Amer- 
ican money  had  gone  to  provide  a  new  life 
for  the  bourgeois  Jews  "declassed"  and  pau- 
perized by  the  revolution,  were  liquidated  and 
the  dismal  Birobidjan  swindle  In  far  away 
eastern  Siberia  was  substituted  for  them. 

Warming  up  to  the  grand  pxirges  In  1934, 
Stalin  began  liquidating  a  long  list  of  Jews 
prominent  In  government,  the  arta  and 
sciences.  In  1938  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Jewish  Communlsta  who  had  survived  the 
purge  trials.  Dimansteln.  "Stalin's  eye."  went 
the  way  of  the  rest;  and  "Ernes."  the  last 
publication  devoted  to  Jewish  affairs,  waa 
closed  down.  The  organization  set  up  to 
promota  the  Birobidjan  colony  was  dissolved. 


And  so  It  went  on  until  the  Nazis  rolled 
over  White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  system- 
atically butchering  the  Jews  whom  Moscow 
failed  to  evacuata.  About  the  numl>er  evacu- 
ated and  the  great  number  left  to  their  fate, 
the  Soviet  government  has  published  few 
figures  and  on  this  subject  has  permitted 
almost  no  comment.  Mr.  Aronson  has  col- 
lected every  scrap  of  Information  on  this 
subject,  and  has  come  up  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  more  than  half  of  the  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia, the  Baltic  States,  eastern  Poland,  Bes- 
serabla — the  Greater  Russia  of  1940 — were 
exterminated  by  the  Nazis,  or  went  into  Si- 
berian slave  camps  from  the  newly  acquired 
territories  before  Hitler  struck,  because  they 
were  unasslmable. 

At  any  rate,  the  Nazis  did  succeed  In  re- 
viving. In  the  territories  which  they  over- 
ran, the  ancient  pogromism  of  the  natives; 
so  that,  '"hen  those  who  had  escaped  the 
Nazi  butchers  returned  to  claim  their  prop- 
erties, they  ran  Into  a  vicious  anti-Semitism 
which  the  Soviet  officialdom  has  not  brought 
under  control.  That  is  at  the  lowest  level, 
however;  and  what  Is  of  liveliest  interest  In 
this  country  now  Is  the  Intellectual  pogrom, 
the  attacks  in  the  oflBcial  press  on  the  root- 
less cosmopolites,  who  are  said  to  draw  their 
Inspiration  from  New  York  and  Tel  Aviv. 
This  must  be  directed  from  the  highest 
level. 

Much  has  lately  appeared  In  print  along 
this  line.  Mr.  Aronson's  booklet  would  justify 
itself  If  It  did  no  more  than  tell  the  story 
of  the  Jewish  antl-Fasclst  committee,  or- 
ganized after  Hitler  struck,  with  Stalin's  ap- 
proval, by  the  Polish  socialist  refugees  Erlich 
and  Alter,  but  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
Beria,  head  of  the  secret  police.  It  was 
scarcely  started  when  other  Jewish  partici- 
pants were  greatly  discouraged  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  worthies.  As  everyone 
suspected,  they  had  been  shot  long  before 
Stalin  assured  Wendell  Wlllkle  that  no  harm 
would  come  to  them.  The  organization, 
formed  to  win  Jewish  sympathy  for  Russia, 
had  to  be  taken  over  by  Jewish  police  agents. 
It  produced  a  Yiddish  paper,  Elnlgkelt.  In 
1942  which  since  the  war  has  had  nothing 
to  say  about,  to,  or  for  Jews.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  Is  dead,  Elnlgkelt  was  sup- 
pressed this  past  January  and  In  March  it 
was  reported  that  the  last  of  the  Jewish 
police  agents  who  directed  this  front,  which 
somehow  took  on  a  Jewish  character,  In- 
dicating that  even  the  reddest  Jews  had  not 
been  spiritually  assimilated,  had  been  liqui- 
dated. 

Now  what  does  It  all  mean?  During  the 
past  9  months,  the  antl-Semltlc  heat  has 
been  turned  on  at  just  about  the  sp>eed  at 
which  Israel's  prospecta  Improved.  Doesn't 
this  suggest  that,  among  the  supposedly  as- 
similated Jewish  'ellectuals  In  Russia,  an 
interest  In  Israel  has  t>een  stimulated  which 
has  thoroughly  Irritated  and  disgtisted  the 
exalted  promoter  of  Jewish  assimilation? 


Low-Rent  Public  Hoa$iBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
soon  take  up  legislation  to  provide  for 
Federal  assistance  to  low-rent  public- 
housing  projects  Initiated  by  local  agen- 
cies. 

The  need  for  low-rent  housing  jM^jects 
is  very  widespread  In  the  Nation  and 
quite  evident  in  almost  every  commu- 


nity. There  Is  not  a  city  In  which  there 
are  not  areas  which  have  been  deterior- 
ating for  years,  some  almost  uninhabit- 
able. Yet,  year  after  year,  little  Is  done 
to  reclaim  such  residential  localities  and 
to  restore  them  to  the  revenue-produc- 
ing sections  they  were  In  the  beginning. 
We  have  spent  enormous  sums  of  pub- 
lic money  through  correction  and  welfare 
agencies  for  the  so-called  redemption  of 
human  beings  existing  In  dilapidated 
dwellings,  while  expending  nothing  to 
remove  a  traceable  cause  of  deliqutncy 
and  crime — inadequate  and  Improper 
housing  In  crowded  areas. 

In  reflecting  on  the  cost  of  crime  and 
human  degradation  arising  from  Im- 
poverished homes,  or  slum  environment. 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  Federal  aid  to 
low-rent  public  housing  is  being  charac- 
terized as  communism  by  some  well- 
meaning  citizens.  Such  a  characteriza- 
tion is  an  unintentional  reflection  on 
democratic  government  for  It  Indicates 
that  the  American  system  prohibits  cor- 
rection of  evil  at  Its  root,  while  commu- 
nism has  no  such  restrictions.  I  believe 
that  our  American  system  affords  the 
means  for  the  elimination  of  social  evils 
by  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual whose  well-being  Is  essential  to 
such  dignity. 

Can  It  be  that  every  time  an  attempt 
Is  made  by  the  Government  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare,  socialism  or  commu- 
nism receive  the  compliments  of  the  op- 
position by  the  assertion  that  every  bene- 
ficial project  belongs  in  the  radical  cate- 
gory. Such  accusations  have  been  made 
many  times  In  the  past  against  hnprove- 
ments  that  are  now  common  place  and 
taken  for  granted. 

The  approval  by  religious  organiza- 
tions of  various  denominations  and  by 
veterans  organizations  of  Federal  low- 
rent  housing  aid  is  in  itself  a  refutation 
of  contentions  that  this  legislation  is  a 
radical  departure  from  the  American 
viewpoint  that  places  first  emphasis  upon 
the  family  and  the  home  that  holds  it 
together. 

It  is  reliably  reported  by  the  social 
and  religious  groups  that  present  intol- 
erable housing  conditions  have  Increased 
separations  and  divorces  because  so 
many  young  couples  have  been  compelled 
to  double-up  with  their  In-laws,  thus 
creating  the  frictions  that  end  in  the 
courts  and  destroy  the  family. 

My  district,  which  includes  Staten 
Island  and  lower  west  Manhattan,  needs 
low-rent  public  housing. 

The  Staten  Island  section  contains  no 
slums  in  the  generally  accepted  sense, 
but  there  are  run-down  areas,  that 
should  be  replaced,  and  a  necessity  exists 
for  Increased  housing  units  at  modest 
rentals.  In  lower  Manhattan  both  clear- 
ance and  low-cost  housing  projects  are 
needed. 

At  present  there  are  no  low-rent  public 
housing  projects  on  Staten  Island.  The 
three  projects  now  being  built  by  the  city 
housing  authority  will  rent  at  $16.39  per 
room  while  I  have  had  reports  that  one 
project  may  go  as  high  as  $20  per  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  parts  of  the 
city  are  now  being  provided  with  proj- 
ects to  rent  as  low  as  $8.60  a  room,  such 
as  that  in  Gowanus  section  of  Brooklyn. 
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80  tjfi  Is  the  demand  for  twusinc 
that  there  were  5.100  mpfilications  re> 
ported  (or  the  600  apartmente  lOon  to  be 
made  available  at  the  South  Beach. 
Siaien  Isiaod.  city  housing  project,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  iow-rent 
unit. 

After  mvimmUuc  leglsJation  suthonz- 
Inc  knr-rent  bousanc  and  appropnatinc 
SorenuMnt  fands  for  the  pur- 
^  I  Intend  to  ice  that  both  the  Staten 
Isiaod  arid  lover  Manhattan  sections  of 
mjr  dinnct  receive  the  proper  share  of 
iov-rent  housinc  projects.  As  a  Repre- 
MBlMive  in  C<»cress  I  propose  to  be 
vtttehful  that  the  bousing  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  admln- 
litortid  in  accord  vlth  the  objectives  and 
PoOdes  estabUsbed  In  Congress  and  to 
maintain  an  oOcial  interest  in  the  selec- 
Uoo  of  sites  and  every  other  activity 
leading  toward  better  low -rent  housinf 
through  Federal  help. 

In  connection  with  low-rent  houslnc. 
the  Suten  L.Iand  Advance  editorially 
sUtes  the  case  very  aptly  in  the  follow- 
inc  excerpt  from  the  issue  of  April  24. 
1M9: 


Ilk«ly  tlMT*  wm  be  with  Ptdcral  and 
0(at«  tvn&t — thould  be  pointed  at  replacing 
•Mm*<  run-down  area*.  Ttiat  ahould  be  Uie 
pwipuit  of  public  bousing,  to  lmpro^e  tbe 
C«ai«u&it7.  to  end  or  prevent  aluaa.  Ptps- 
tm%  eoctftrvictioo  of  public  boustng  Is  only 
ending  tba  larea  tbe  poorer  areas  are  still 
(bcre. 

▼aeant  land  construction  of  Govenunent 
Iwwitng  hurts  tazpsTen  in  sevrr^  vays.  Tba 
twn  diiBii  areas  become  worse  and  worse  un- 
ta  tbe  tax  rev«oow  troBi  thcaa  ai»  negligible. 
Meanwhile,  tbe  OovMsaMat  la  uilBg  up  land 
tba*  akoold  ba  •neooiaaad  for  devcioiiaricnt 
by  prtvate  Intereau  baeanac  of  the  tax  reve- 
nuea  that  vouid  be  gained.  To  tc^  it  all, 
run-down  areas  usuaUf  have  ail  utUltics  and 
seiiUes.  while  they  have  to  be  brought  in  for 
It  land  dereiopaaant.  at  taxpayers'  ex-^ 


It  Is  to  be  tkoped.  too.  ItaaK  thrsi  newest 
projecta  will  raally  be  td  tiM  low-rent  rlaasi- 
ftcattoQ  for  Ini  latw in  families.  That  s  the 
waj  poWIe  bonrtng  started  cut.  but  It  liss 
flona  far  afield  By  Iov-rent  projects  we 
mean  those  !ar  •»  or  sio  a  roooa.  not  tig  to 
•18.  as  In  tbe  three  projects  now  vnder  con- 
as  replacement  for 

go  a  long  way  toward  ttelpli^  tmprote 
certain  sectioas  ot  the  borough. 

Mr  Speaker,  although  I  agree  general- 
ly with  ihL^  editorial  dcerpt.  I  believe 
that  well-located  vaeast  land,  preferably 
that  takan  over  by  the  city  for  taxes, 
should  also  be  considered  for  low- rent 
bousing  to  avoid  the  overcongestion 
which  has  been  too  often  the  principal 
cause  ot  deterioration. 


Alcakolic  Beverage  A^ertisiof 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vtacuftA 
tm  THS  BOCSS  07  RXPRESKirTATlVKS 

Wednesday.  June  JS.  1949 

Mr  HARRISON.    Mr.  SpeaJ-er.  In  ac- 
cordazKe  with  the  request  of  the  signers. 


APPENDIX  TO  TFE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


and  under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarls  m  the  Appendix.  I  Include 
the  foUowfig  petition  of  citizens  of  Mc- 
Va: 

aad  Jleprese^atattcej    in 


OaheysTillif 
To 


Our    S4nMton 
Congrt 


We  rcspet  ifully  request  tliat  you  use  your 
influence  afd  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
the  transportation  of  aloohohc 
beverage  sdirertlsing  in  Interstate  commerce 
and  the  br  >adcastlng  of  alcoholic  beverage 
over  the  radio.  Tbe  most  per- 
nicious elicit  of  this  advertising  is  the  con- 
stant invlt  lUon  and  enticement  to  drink. 
The  Amcric  in  people  spent  $8,640,000,000  for 
aleoboUc  be  rerages  in  1947  as  compared  with 
•7.770.000.o4o  in  1945.  Durmg  the  same  pe- 
a  corresponding  Increase  each 
year  m  crii^.  Juvenile  delinquency.  tux))un 
and  in  juries  due  to  intoxicated 
In  the  number  of  alcoholics  snd  also 
>r  lieary  drinkers.  There  U  every 
this  waste  of  money  and  at 
human  values  shculd  not  he  increased  but 
rather  greai  ly  decreased. 

Mrs  J<hn  Hopkinc.  Mrs.  Sallie  Ulller, 
Mrs.  1 1.  O.  Heusiey.  Mrs.  John  Coflman, 
Mrs  < :.  V.  rxinkbouser.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Barry, 
Mrs  :.  H.  Oliver.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Hlnsee. 
Miss  Louise  Melone,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hani- 
mer.  Mrs.  Ctirlstlne  Leap.  Mrs.  Llda 
Annsxong.  Mis.  Backyi  Butler.  Mrs. 
Clad]  ■  Bowman.  Pearl  Almond.  Cbns- 
rancey.  Lorena  Libo,  Ruby  Al- 
Mrs.  Ruth  Brown.  Mrs.  Bob  Mc- 
btivk.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Rush.  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Sam.  )in.  Ben  Raiaton.  Mrs.  J.  P  Den- 
nett, iuth  Leap,  l£n.  Brook  Bonty. 
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EXTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOip.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxjNoia 
Dl  TBE  rtODSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVE3 

Welfnesday.  June  IS.  1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 


me  to  extend  my  re- 

the    RxcoxD.    I    include    the 

4ditonal   from   the   Christian 

iter  for  June  8,  1949,  entitled 

k)th  Parties": 

Job  roc  Both  PAxnxa 


Boovxa  azroaica — i 

Inject  to  give  the  American  peo- 

t  administration  of  their  Ped- 

was  initiated  by  Congress  as 

enterprise,  was  carried  on  by 

Commission  on  tliat  basis  and 

into  effect  by  both  parties  in 


on     the     Republican     National 

taken  excerpu  from  perfectly 

by  Mr.  Hoover  and  inserted 

records  as  answers  to  questions 

Congressmen.     By  this  mls- 

they  make  it  appear  tiiat  the 

is  Joining  the  Congressmen 

of  a  spendthrift  Dem- 


Rep  jbllcan 


National      Committee 

and   recall   these  records — 

The  Democrats  are  asking  for 

tlM  radio  to  reply.     In  special 

be  Jus::Qed.  but  we  should 

Republicans  have  lost  more 

fS^tnta  by  this  bhinder.  and  tliat 

better  now  to   wipe   the  slate 

the  Hoover  reforms  clear  at 


almost  Imposalbl':  to  get  theaa 
laaa  carried   out — 


acto  >tad — much 


without  genuine  nonpartisan  support.  If 
they  win.  there  will  be  plenty  of  credit  for 
both  parties.  And  If  the  voters  get  really 
Interested,  promotion  of  the  Hoover  reforms 
may  become  good  politics  in  the  most  prac- 
tical sense. 

For  the  sake  of  effective  government  as  well 
as  for  savings,  the  American  people  ahould 
emphatically  warn  politicians  who  would 
mess  up  this  opportunity  with  petty  parti- 
sanship. If  they  will  talce  a  bit  of  time  to 
look  at  tlie  antiquated  maciiinery  the  Hoover 
Commission  has  exposed,  and  to  note  a  few 
of  tbe  improvements  offered,  they  will  put 
politics  In  its  place. 

The  Commission  In  its  concluding  report 
summarizes  iu  work  under  such  heads  aa 
these:  E^iecutlve  Authority  and  Accounta- 
bility; Siiarpenlng  the  Tools  of  Management; 
Wastes  of  Overlapping  and  Duplication;  Red 
Tape;  Decentralization  Under  Centralized 
Control;  Reorganization  by  Major  Purpose. 
It  baa  found,  for  instance,  such  waste  aa 
the  red  tape  which  makes  tiie  paper  work 
involved  in  tialf  tiie  annual  purctiasc  orders 
cost  as  much  as  the  articles  bought.  It  hua 
found  tliat  the  Government  )um  records 
stored  In  valuable  space  six  times  as  great 
as  the  Pentagon  Building.  U  ha*  found  that 
at  no  point  is  there  a  complete  picture  of 
fiscal  affalra  It  has  found  a  laxity  which 
permits  a  clerical  error  adding  $30,000,000  to 
the  budget  to  go  unnoticed. 

Ttie  basic  purpose  of  the  Hoover  reforms 
is  to  reshape  Federal  adnUnistratiun  so  tiuit 
it  will  have  something  of  the  order  and  effi- 
ciency any  successful  business  is  forced  to 
develop.  Their  general  approach  is  to  set  up 
direct  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
Even  a  little  study  of  the  Commission's  work 
will  persuade  most  citizens  that  these  re- 
forms cannot  only  save  money  but.  ty  giving 
democracy  more  effective  Instruments,  have 
a  large  part  in  saving  free  government  itself. 

This  newspaper  considers  them  so  Im- 
portant that  it  will  run  a  series  of  numbered 
editorials,  of  which  this  Is  tlie  first,  designed 
to  explain  and  support  the  major  sections  of 
the  project. 


0«r  Greatest  Asset:  Youth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   TQRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  written  by  A.  N. 
Spanel,  chairman  of  the  International 
Latex  Corp..  of  Playtex  Park.  Dover.  Del.: 

oca  caxATxsT  assxt:  touth 

(By  A.   N.  Spanel.  chairman.  International 

Latex  Corp.) 

This  month  an  event  of  Incalculable 
national  importance  is  taking  place — an 
event  that  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
every  community,  every  city,  every  State, 
every  business  and  profession  in  our  coun- 
try. Specifically,  a  million  three  hundred 
thousand  young  men  and  women  will  b« 
gradtiating  from  the  hl^h  schools  of  Amer- 
ica, and  over  300,000  more  will  be  graduat- 
ing from  i.238  universities  and  colleges.  6ig- 
niQcantly.  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
these  college  graduates  will  be  men,  over 
70  percent  of  «hom  are  veterans  of  World 
War  II. 

Here  is  tlie  wealth  of  a  nation  in  its  richest 
form.  Here  tliey  are — young  men  and  women 
trained  to  think  snd  eager  fcr  work.  They 
are  the  richest  asset  this  country  possessea 
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and    the    poorest    prospect    for    the    rabble 
rouser. 

These  new  graduates  have  the  youth,  the 
energy,  the  mentality,  and  ambition  to  nuike 
useful,  productive  places  for  themselves  in 
the  system  under  which  they  were  raised  and 
trained,  a  system  in  which  they  place  their 
faith.  All  they  want  is  the  chance  to  make 
their  contribution  of  skills  and  knowledge  to 
the  free  society  in  which  they  grew  up. 

It  is  therefore  of  utmost  importance  to 
our  Nation  and  way  of  life  that  they  be  given 
the  Job  opportunities  they  deserve.  We 
know  all  too  well  what  Job  scarcity  did  to 
thousands  of  our  best-trained  young  minds 
dvirlng  the  last  -lepression.  They  became 
victims  of  many  spurious  doctrines  that 
promised  Just  about  everything  this  side  of 
heaven.  Disillusioned  and  frustrated  young 
people  who  walk  the  streets  Jobless  in  the 
richest  Nation  on  earth  don't  find  them- 
selves glorifying  the  Bill  of  Rlghu,  the  Con- 
stitution, or  our  free-enterprise  system.  A 
nation  courts  disaster  when  its  young  peo- 
ple beglng  to  examine,  with  bitterness  and 
contempt  and  a  sense  of  foregone  defeat,  its 
entire  economic  structure  in  the  hope  of 
changing  it,  often  to  suit  the  proddings  or 
urgings  of  the  agitator  who  has  an  Ideologic 
cal  ax  to  grind. 

In  terms  of  personal  need  and  the  needs 
of  our  Nation,  employment  now  Is  of  first 
priority,  America  cannot  again  afford  the 
frustration,  the  bitterness,  and  the  hope- 
lessness that  great  numbers  of  young  peo- 
ple experienced  during  the  thirties.  In  such 
an  atmosphere,  the  fear  of  disaster  flourishes. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  we  are  not  now 
anywhere  near  a  steep  or  critical  depression. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  indications  that 
American  business  is  settling  down  to  some- 
ttilng  like  a  peacetime  level.  A  summary  of 
the  published  reports  of  the  profits  of  300 
companies  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
reveals  that  their  net  profits  are  9  percent 
above  last  year's  corresponding  period.  Ad- 
mittedly, this  picture  does  not  reflect  busi- 
ness as  a  whole,  yet  with  a  measure  of  vision 
and  drive  on  the  part  of  American  business 
and  professional  people,  job  opportunities 
now  for  these  new  graduates  of  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  can  be  provided,  and 
without  governmental  assistance.  In  the 
end.  these  very  businesses  and  professions 
will  profit  Immeasurably  from  the  fresh 
thoughts  and  energy  our  young  people  will 
bring  to  them. 

Right  now,  every  Indiviiual  employer,  every 
member  of  the  skilled  professions,  and  every 
business  and  industrial  organization  in 
America  has  the  opportunity  to  exert  In- 
fluence to  help  provide  employment  for  the 
youth  of  America,  the  Nation's  greatest  as- 
set. This  kind  of  effort  in  a  democracy  pays 
dividends,  not  merely  for  years,  but  for  gen- 
erations. 


The  Federal  Budget  Crisis :  What  It  Means 
to  You 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nV'ES 

Wednesday.  June  15,  1949 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. Richmond,  Va.,  of  June  13,  1949: 

"The  Federai.  Btnxirr  Caisis:  What  It  Msans 
TO  You 

"Our   national   strength    is   not,   however, 
simply  a  matter  of  weapons  and  trained  men. 


Even  more  important  are  our  economic 
growth  and  continued  prosperity.  Our  econ- 
omy is  the  center  of  a  world  economy.  The 
hope  of  economic  revival  throughout  the 
world  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  If  otir  pro- 
duction and  purchasing  power  are  badly  im- 
paired, if  the  buying  and  selling  and  in- 
vesting t'hat  we  do  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  cut  off,  other  nations  will  be 
plunged  into  chaos  and  despair." — President 
Truman  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  June  11. 

Attempts  of  the  economy  bloc  to  cur- 
tail Federal  expendlttires  in  order  to  balance 
the  budget  have  been  futile.  Every  sugges- 
tion is  met  with  Indignant  protests.  Every 
Member  of  our  National  Legislature  pays  lip 
service  to  economy,  but  though  the  spirit  l>e 
willing,  the  flesh  is  weak. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  people  themselves. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men to  receive  letters  protesting  against  Fed- 
eral extravagance,  and  some  days  later  let- 
ters from  the  same  person  or  organization 
vigorously  protesting  against  a  cut  In  projects 
affecting  their  particular  State  or  locality. 
Meantime  the  Federal  budget  has  been  get- 
ting bigger  by  the  minute. 

Not  only  arc  there  "not  enouga  Byrds"  in 
Congress;  there  are  not  enough  articulate 
Byrds  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people. 
Congress  Is  most  sensitive  to  public  opinion, 
but  public  opinion  insisting  upon  economy 
ia  still  in  the  minority,  not  organized. 

In  his  January  budget  message  President 
Truman  reckoned  revenues  at  $41,000.000,- 
000 — an  estimate  obviously  based  on  his  de- 
lusion that  "inflation"  would  continue,  that 
Income  and  taxable  profits  would  be  higher 
than  ever  It  was  a  grievous  mistake.  The 
congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  now  estimates  total  reve- 
nue for  fiscal  1950  as  »38,900,000,000,  or  $2,- 
000,000,000  less  than  the  President's  guess. 
It  may  drop  lower  than  that. 

The  President's  message  asked  expenditures 
of  $41,900,000,000,  which  would  have  meant  a 
$900,000,000  deficit.  But  Mr.  Truman's  esti- 
mate of  expenditures  was  far  too  low.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Btkd,  the  total  expendi- 
tures now  listed  will  exceed  $44,000,000,000, 
which  would  mean  a  deficit  of  $5,000,000,000. 

Obviously,  there  are  only  three  ways  to 
meet  the  dilemma - 

1.  Increase  taxes,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man: but  increase  In  taxes  would  have  a 
decidedly  depressing  effect  at  time  when  busi- 
ness is  on  the  downgrade. 

2.  Add  the  deficit  to  our  national  debt, 
which  now  stands  at  the  phenomenal  figure 
of  $252,000,000,000.  But  deficit  financing  (a 
course  we  have  pursued  for  17  out  of  the 
last  19  years)  can  lead  only  to  disaster.  We 
cannot  have  monetary  stability  without 
fiscal  stability.  Not  only  does  the  world 
look  to  us  as  the  richest  Nation,  able  to 
maintain  that  stability,  but  we  have  been 
preaching  economy-ln-government  to  for- 
eign nations,  and  telling  them  to  put  their 
fiscal  houses  In  order  as  the  first  prerequisite 
of  postwar  economic  rehabilitation.  Let  us 
sweep  in  front  of  our  own  door  first.  Not 
to  set  a  salutary  example  would  seriously  im- 
pair confidence  of  the  western  nations  In  our 
ability  to  act  as  a  balance  wheel,  a  stabilizer 
in  the  economic  machinery  of  what's  left  to 
them  of  free  enterprise.  Uncurbed  deficit 
financing  inevitably  leads  to  the  ultimate 
break-down  of  Government  credit,  to  Infla- 
tion,  and  to  eventual  repudiation  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  very  prospect  of  this 
alternative  being  chosen  by  Congress  would 
choke  up  long-term  capital  commitments, 
which  would  lead  to  unemployment  and  fur- 
ther Government  spendliig  to  make  work. 
Deficit  financing  is  therefore  the  worst  sort 
of  poison.  We  must  shun  it  as  though  It 
were  the  devil  himself,  or,  to  use  a  common 
phrase  figuratively  as  well  as  literally,  there'll 
be  hell  to  pay. 


3.  We  can  pursue  the  only  sensible  course, 
the  same  course  which  a  private  business 
caught  on  the  horns  of  the  same  dilemma, 
would  pursue.  We  can  cut  down  on  expendi- 
tures. 

This  can  be  done  in  only  two  ways: 

(a)  Eliminate  waste,  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

(b)  Educate  the  people  of  the  Nation  to 
the  utter  necessity  confronting  them,  name- 
ly, that  they,  as  States  and  localities,  as  eco- 
nomic groups,  and  ultimately  as  individuals, 
must  expect  the  Government  to  do  less  for 
them  than  It  has  in  the  past.  Tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Debt  Policy,  In  an  enlighten- 
ing volume.  Our  National  Debt — Its  History 
and  Its  Meaning  Today,  stresses  this  need 
of  public  education  in  sound  Government 
policies.  Congress  is  moet  sensitive  to  what 
is  known  as  "the  climate"  of  public  opinion. 
Too  many  of  Its  Members  are  still  ensorceled 
with  the  New  Deal  superstition  that  "a 
public  debt  Is  a  debt  we  owe  to  ourselves" 
and  a  good  thing  In  that  money  spent  by 
the  Government  goes  "back  into  the  pockets 
of  biulness."  That  fallacy  can  be  the  death 
of  democracy. 

The  average  citizen  must  be  made  to  sat 
that  our  entire  program  for  International  re- 
construction for  the  revival  of  trade,  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  the  defeat  of 
communism  hinges  on  our  fiscal  policies. 

As  Harold  O.  Moulton  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  put  it,  in  his  analysis  of  Tha 
New  Philosophy  of  the  Public  Debt  (pub- 
lished during  the  war  year  of  1943)— if  wa 
take  the  easiest  way,  if  we  do  not  balanoa 
thr  budget  during  the  (still  precarious)  post- 
war days,  "the  foundation  stone  of  interna- 
tional reconstruction  will  rest  on  quick- 
sand." 

The  "world  is  too  much  with  us,"  fiscally 
speaking.  We  are  not  Isolated.  A  world- 
wide deterioration  of  trade  occasioned  by  a 
deep  depression  In  this  country,  whether 
this  year  or  next,  or  the  year  after  that, 
would  produce  chaos  outside  the  iron  curtain. 

That  is  what  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  are 
banking  on.  They  know  we  are  our  own 
worst  enemies. 

Every  American  citizen,  by  voicing  his  rec- 
ognition of  the  serlotisness  of  this  crisis,  by 
writing  his  Congressman,  by  threatening  re- 
prisals at  the  polls,  mtist  become  a  minute- 
man  in  this  fight  to  preserve  our  fiscal  in- 
tegrity— by  the  only  means  in  which  that 
can  be  accomplished :  A  cut  in  Federal  spend- 
ing deep  enough  to  bring  expenditures  to 
the  minimum  level  of  anticipated  revenuea. 


Graduating  Address  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Honorable  Francis  P. 
Matthews,  With  Remarks  by  Adnural 
J.  L  HoIIoway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOtTTH  CAXOLnf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  it  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to 
include  herewith  an  address  by  the  re- 
cently appointed  distinguished  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  the  one  hundred  and  ninth 
graduating  class  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

Secretary  Matthews  was  Introduced  by 
my  close  personal  friend.  Admiral  J.  L. 
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been  Jealously  restricted  to  the 
ix»  and  numbers  that.  In  the 
aograas  and  tbe  President,  would 
tba  aMasure  of  "»*»fHiai  security 
idiapaninhle.  The  wisdom  of 
••  tba  Nation's  guide,  nctwith- 
Tigoroiis  criticism  to  which  it 
ioilicaUy  subjected,  it  seems  to 
established  by  the  triumphant 
bas  terminated  every  war 
been  oompelied  to  nght. 
in  tbe  past  wwe  successfully 
rithout  tbe  neceealty  of  main- 
armies  and  large  navies  in 
They  were  fought  and  woo  in 
men  who  came  voluntarily  and 
vary  limited  preservlce  prep- 
tba  bOBMs  and  family  firesides 
N  Tbose  men  were 
by  tbaoMalvsa.  or  by  tbose  who 

Tbey  did 
Tbay  foogbt  m 
'"'  fnttuiu 
1  ictory.  tbey  bccaaa  tftt  MVUaa 


of  tbat  life,  liberty,  and  tba  pursuit  of 
happiness"  without  wblch.  in  our  very  souls, 
we  Ammttaat  bava  always  known  do  bums  a 
eautenca  la  wortby  of  man's  esaeoUai  dlgaMy. 

CivtUaa  eoDtrol  of  tbe  MUlcary  ■staMtifc 
Biant  bas  always  been  concadad  to  bt  of  staefa 
baste  Importance  tbat  Congraas  bas  Impoaed 
It  upon  governmental  administration  by 
statutory  enactment.  Today  it  applies 
equally  in  tbe  Army,  tbe  Navy,  and  the  Air 
^roe.  It  was  that  provision.  emt>odled  in 
tbe  law  by  act  of  Congress  m  response  to  tba 
will  of  tbe  people,  wbicb  Jaanfled  the  Ptm^ 
deat.  ae  our  Commaadar  In  Chief  and  at  ttM 
critical  time,  tn  appointing  me.  a  dTlUan.  aa 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  situation  is  net  entirely  without  prece- 
dent. Slnular  struatlons  have  existed  in  the 
past.  and.  in  spite  of  that  fact,  the  Navy's 
growth  and  progrees  has  continued  to  ad> 
vance  to  the  lofty  pinnacle  it  now  (Dccuplca 
as  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  naval  ea- 
tabiiabment  the  world  tias  ever  seen. 

We  mtend  to  keep  it  so  and  we  Intend  that 
It  shall  take  full  advantage  of  every  tech- 
nclogical  development  and  Invention  In  the 
years  to  eome.  We  Intend  that  you  gentle- 
men ahall  bave  every  means  at  ycur  diapoeal 
to  transfer  mto  terms  <rf  effective  sea  power 
the  lessons  and  techniques  you  have  learned 
here  at  tbe  very  foontatnhead  of  naval 
science  end  knowled^. 

I  bave  no  Illusions  about  the  hard  task 
tbat  Ilea  ahead  for  all  of  tw  in  the  Navy. 
I  am  aocoatoned  to  hard  work  and  discipline 
and  I  know  that  you  are.  so  I  am  confident 
that  together  we  will  fori?e  ahead.  I  am 
confident  that  within  a  reasonable  time,  by 
hard  work,  the  Intense  application  of  a  fairly 
well -trained  mind,  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  tbe  good  will  and  loyal  cooperation  of  aU 
those  in  tbe  naval  service,  whatever  technical 
deficiencies  I  now  have  will  be  overcome.  I 
think  that  I  can  properly  aasure  vou,  on  this 
occasion  which  marks  the  be^nnlng  of  our 
mutual  assocUtlon.  that  during  my  terra  of 
odice,  and  for  the  duration  of  your  service  we 
both  will  Justify  to  some  measure  the  con- 
fidence expressed  in  us  by  our  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief. 

We  Americans  are  straightforward,  thhtk- 
Ing  people.  We  seldom  attempt  to  fool  our- 
selves. With  wise  discretion,  we  are  accus- 
tomed always  to  look  the  brutal  facts  of  any 
menacing  situation  squarely  In  the  face 

That  Is  a  redeeming  quality,  and  Its  un- 
faltering exemplification  throughout  our 
nUtively  brief  history  has  served  the  Nation 
well. 

There  Is  woeful  need  for  our  accustomed 
str:!Urhtf(,rwa.-d  thinking  In  this  particular 
period  of  this  present  generation. 

In  the  evolution  of  our  national  life,  we 
have  seen  the  founding  fathers*  original 
concept  of  our  governmental  charter  modilled 
from  time  to  time  In  greater  or  less  degree 
In  response  to  the  forces  resulting  from  the 
Impact  of  the  climactic  crises  encountered 
in  tbe  national  emergencies  of  peace  and 
war. 

The  greatness  of  America  In  the  past  has 
been  built  largely  on  the  fearlessness  of 
Americans  to  change,  on  their  readiness  to 
Improvise  and  modify  and  evolve  new  tech- 
niques to  make  cur  economy  more  produc- 
tive and  our  way  of  life  more  abundant. 
Whenever  the  circumstances  of  our  national 
life  have  required  it,  we  have  never  recoiled 
from  making  necessary  changes  in  our  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  institutions. 

Twenty-one  times  the  States  have  ratified 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
T*enty-one  times,  therefore,  have  the  funda- 
mental provisions  of  oar  Federal  Constitu- 
tion been  altered  in  some  greater  or  :imaller 
maasure.  Tbose  alterations  bars  embraced 
such  matters  as  the  bill  of  rights,  the  popu- 
lar election  of  Onttad  States  denators/tbe 
right  of  universal  aoffrafa.  tbe  adoption  and 
r^paai  of  pvablMtloa.  tka  adopttai  of  the 
Psderal  laoooie   us.  aad  tba  aboUtton   of 
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slavery.  AH  these  changes  are  now  features 
In  our  form  of  government  not  provided  for 
In  the  Constitution  as  originally  written. 

Modlflwtions  also  havs  transpired  in  the 
Atfd  of  fimdamental  national  policy.  Ws 
know  the  benefits  and  the  strength  of  tbe 
two-party  system  of  government  as  it  exists 
In  the  United  States,  but  we  have  witnessed 
the  two  parties  establish  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  and  have  seen  their  action  vindicated 
by  the  highly  beneficial  results  thereby  at- 
tained for  us  and  for  the  world. 

Tou  and  I  have  seen  our  national  economy 
loaded  with  new  and  almost  insupportable 
burdens  In  recent  years.  We  could  not 
escape  the  knowledge  of  how  relations  be- 
tween Individuals  are  being  readjusted  in 
our  national  society.  War  debts  and  the 
cost  of  more  satisfactory  and  equitable  so- 
cial security  for  the  average  citizen  promise 
to  tax  our  financial  resources  as  they  have 
never  been  strained  before. 

These  demands,  and  the  anxieties  which 
they  Inspire,  are  not  the  only  causes  for  ap- 
prehension that  we  have  to  face.  Funda- 
mental differences  In  Ideologies  have  ap- 
peared In  the  world,  drastically  affecting  the 
relation  of  society  to  the  Individual.  West- 
ern Christian  civilization,  whose  spiritual 
concepts  have  permeated  every  phase  and 
feature  of  our  national  structure,  is  In  head- 
on  collision  with  the  materialistic  apocalypse 
of  Karl  Marx. 

In  that  conflict  is  embodied  the  gravest 
challenge  that  has  yet  menaced  America. 
For  125  years  this  Nation  faced  no  serious 
threat  to  Its  safety  from  any  foreign  force. 
In  1914,  the  security  we  had  enjoyed  from 
Washington's  day  by  reason  of  our  geographi- 
cal position  and  the  protection  previously 
aliorded  by  our  ocean-bounded  shore  lines, 
was  rudely  shattered.  From  that  day  to  this, 
we  have  seen  our  geographical  Isolation  grow 
less  and  less,  until  we  realize  that  through 
the  fruits  of  man's  inventive  genius,  the 
problems,  the  rivalries,  and  the  threats  of 
the  Old  World  Ideologies,  are  closer  to  us 
Americans  and  to  all  sections  of  our  country 
than  ever  before. 

We  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  former  safety 
factor  of  wide  oceans  and  great  distances  to 
retard  an  enemy's  attack  In  case  of  war. 
Vigilance  In  anticipating  the  peril  of  Im- 
pending attack  and  readiness  to  act  promptly 
in  the  face  of  danger  have  become  more 
vitally  essential  than  ever  to  national  se- 
curity. Times  have  changed,  and  It  Is  un- 
deniable that  we  cannot  hope  again  to  win 
victory  In  war  without  bel'-g  adequately  pre- 
pared for  war  In  time  of  peace.  As  a  conse- 
quence, another  fundamental  change  Is  be- 
ing effected  In  national  policy. 

The  peacetime  Military  Establishment  has 
had  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  thoroughly  reor- 
ganized, and  modernized  in  its  management 
and  direction.  Much  has  been  done  to  In- 
crease the  size  and  effectiveness  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  Much  also  has 
been  accomplished  In  reorganizing  and  co- 
ordinating the  three  departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  achieve 
the  complete  team  unity  of  our  armed  forces 
which  the  requirements  of  total  defense 
against  total  war  demand.  The  Navy  In- 
tends to  cooperate  in  every  way  as  a  member 
of  the  new  national  defense  team  to  hasten 
the  achievement  of  the  goal  embodied  in  the 
Nattonal  Security  Act  of  1947,  which  repre- 
sented the  lessons  learned  by  all  services  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  best  thought  of 
the  military  a-d  civilian  leaders  of  all  the 
armed  services. 

Congress  is  now  seeking  ways  and  means 
to  strengthen  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment, of  which  our  Navy  is  an  eaaentlal 
part.  We  cannot  tell  exactly  what  changes 
Will  be  made  by  the  present  CongraM  tottt 
ws  can  be  confident  that  they  will  redact 
the  combined  views  and  efforts  of  many  pa- 
triotic leaders  on  the  all-Important  subject 
eC  national  defense. 


Ws  can  be  equally  confident  that  the  new 
legislation  will  not  alter  fundamentally  tbe 
traditional  concept  of  naval  power  nor  the 
fundamental  neceaslty  for  American  superi- 
ority on  the  seven  seas.  Your  Navy  aa  the 
traditional  exponent  of  America's  determina- 
tion to  uphold  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  can 
look  forward  to  a  future  as  brilliant  and 
Inspiring  as  its  great  and  historic  past. 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  indecision  or  de- 
featism in  any  segment  of  our  population  or 
In  any  branch  of  the  armed  services.  This  is 
not  a  time  for  the  display  of  weakness,  but 
for  the  mustering  of  strength. 

I  believe  the  legislation  In  prospect  will 
materially  strengthen  the  power  ard  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and.  I  think, 
very  properly  so.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation, through  integration,  fuller  coopera- 
tion and  more  effective  disposition  and  use  of 
the  military  forces  at  the  command  of  the 
American  people  will  make  America  stronger, 
more  united,  and  better  prepared  to  meet  any 
challenge  to  our  way  of  life  than  It  has  ever 
been  before. 

I  know  I  bespeak  your  thoughts  and  your 
devotion  to  this  land  of  ours  when,  pledging 
myself  to  the  full  support  of  the  National 
MUltary  Establishment,  I  pledge  yotir  loy- 
alty and  mine  to  our  beloved  country.  The 
true  measure  of  whatever  we  do  today  and 
in  the  days  to  come  is  in  service  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  of  you  ofll- 
cera  as  well  as  for  myself  when  I  say  that 
not  one  of  us  In  the  Navy  Is  serving  our  coun- 
try for  personal  advantage  or  for  the  sake 
of  personal  glory.  Such  an  attitude  would 
not  be  In  keeping  with  our  oaths  of  office, 
nor  would  It  emulate  the  unselfish  and  edi- 
fying examples  of  those  valiant  officers  and 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy  who  have  preceded 
us  in  peace  and  war. 

Besides,  most  of  you  are  old  enough  In 
experience  to  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  tha 
best  way  to  get  worth-while  things  done  is 
utterly  to  forget  to  worry  about  who  is  going 
to  get  credit  for  what  is  achieved,  or  what 
honor  its  attainment  may  bring  to  someone. 
May  I  dare  to  say,  after  such  brief  service 
association  with  you,  we  are  Navy  men,  all 
of  us,  it  Is  true,  but,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood, 
we  are  Americans  first.  With  a  conscious- 
ness of  what  that  Implies,  we  shall  serve 
America  as  Navy  men  should  serve  her,  strong 
In  the  conviction  that  our  country  could  ask 
nothing  greater  from  us. 

If  ever  there  has  been  a  time  In  our  his- 
tory that  called  for  complete  and  unselfish 
unity  of  purpose  and  action  this  Is  it.  The 
slogan  for  all  Americans  today  and  from  this 
day  forward  must  be:  One  tea  all  and  all  for 
one. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  offer  a  few  additional 
thoughts  to  you  graduates.  As  I  said  in  the 
beginning.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  you  are 
entering  on  your  naval  careers  especlsilly  well 
prepared  for  the  arduous  duties  you  will 
face.  In  partaking  of  the  educational  train- 
ing of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  you 
have  enjoyed  advantages  bestowed  upon  a 
very  small  portion  of  America  s  young  men. 
There  is  no  more  excellent  educational  In- 
stitution on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Bffay  I  then  resjjectfully  remind  you  that 
when  you  came  to  Annapolis,  you  acquired 
a  privilege  that  many  other  youths  of  your 
generation  would  have  given  of  their  very 
heart's  blood  to  possess.  Por  each  one  of 
you  who  Is  here,  there  are  10  other  boys  who 
today  pensively  observe  your  happiness  and 
success,  and  longingly  contemplate  what 
might  have  been  if  their  application  had 
been  a  first  choice  for  appointment  to  An- 
napolis. 

The  fact  that  you  are  here,  and  some  other 
young  msn  because  of  tlMt  faot  M  dMiled 
this  rare  distinction,  Itpaaaa  a  ««ry  apaelal 
and  aacrad  obiigatlOB  Ufam  aaeb  ooa  of  yoa. 
tt  bas  coat  your  eoiiBtry  ommOi  to  brtng  you 
to  tbia  period  in  your  Ufa's  eourae.    Tou  are 


entering  the  Navy's  offlctsl  family  at  a  eru- 
elal  time  for  your  country  and  for  the  Navy. 
They  both  need  your  loyalty  and  your  devo- 
tion. They  need  your  unselfish 
Show  heartfelt  gratitude  to  your 
country  which  made  it  poaalbie  for  the  Navy 
to  educate  and  train  you  for  her  oflteial 
ranks.  Be  true  to  your  vocation  aa  a  Navy 
man.  Be  true  to  tba  highest  Ideals  of  an 
American. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  offer  to  this  audience 
and  to  America  this  profession  of  purpose: 

The  Navy  has  become  for  me  the  hlgbaat 
obligation  In  life.  I  pay  reverent  tribute  to 
her  sublime  service  to  our  country  In  peace 
and  In  war.  Without  the  Navy  in  our  past, 
America  could  not  possibly  be  what  she  Is 
today,  the  imquestloned  leader  of  the  world. 
With  a  faith  that  is  unshakable.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  In  God's  providence.  America  is 
a  land  of  destiny,  and  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  world  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  wherein  the  Injunctions  of  God's  natu- 
ral law  will  endow  each  human  being  with 
opportunity  to  enjoy  that  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  which  Is  our  moat 
precious  heritage  as  Americans. 

To  fulfill  that  destiny  in  this  present 
troubled  world,  I  realize  as  you  should  do. 
that  America  must  remain  strong,  so  strong 
In  her  civilian-controlled  military  jxtwer  that 
no  other  nation  will  dare  challenge  her  pre- 
eminent position. 

The  greatness  of  America  reposes  In  the 
God -given  gift  of  our  natural  resources  and 
in  the  unity.  Industry,  and  integrity  of  our 
people.  The  security  and  perpetuity  of  that 
greatness  depends  upon  the  coordinated 
power  and  loyalty  of  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and 
our  Air  Force,  working  together  to  accom- 
plish the  efficient  and  economical  dlaebarg* 
of  their  high  responsibilities  to  the  WatilMk 
In  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  In  the  pres- 
ence of  this  Naval  Academy  Class  of  1949,  Z 
would  like  to  dedicate  myself,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  all  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  entire  Naval  Establishment  to  tha 
sacred  purposes  of  maintaining  our  Navy  ever 
ready  to  uphold  Its  Important  position  In  tha 
defense  of  our  country.  May  no  act  of  ours 
cause  the  power  or  the  usefulness  or  the 
might  of  our  Navy  to  be  Impaired  or  the  l>rll- 
Ilant  flow  of  Its  prestige  to  become  dim. 

May  we  all,  pursuing  this  appointed  couraa 
together,  deservedly  find  fair  winds  and  good 
sailing. 


Back  Post-OAce  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Niw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  of  June  9: 

BACK   P06T-0mCZ  XMI'LOTEXS 

Congress  would  be  unfair  to  some  375,000 
faithful  post-office  workers  if  it  ended  its 
current  session  without  acting  on  their  cost- 
of-living  and  other  requesu  which  are, 
briefly: 

Salary  Increaae  of  96B0  a  year  for  all  poatal 
employees. 

Vacation  of  96  days  aad  l»  0m/a  mdn  imf. 
This  la  arbat  otbar  Padarat  saiptoiraaa  gat 
BOW.  wbsraas  poatal  aaiflsfaw  mm  allowed 
only  a  pnsso*  IS  daps  yaratmn  aad  lo  days 
alck  leave. 
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Serrtee  tn  th«  anxtcd  forces  in  WarM  W«r 
n  to  be  crediied  •«  umc  employed  In  tb* 
pa*t  oOc*  (or  praaftoUoo  In  MitoautUc  psy 


Past-serrtee  cre<liU  tn  kmcrrtty  srmdes  (or 
OMer  worker*. 

Beurement  at  •  full  annuny  after  SO  yeais 
«f  ■rrrioa.  vtUi  ■jnfnm  asi  &6. 

Tbe  akov*  tsm  wteft  mmb  rcasooaMa 
•qwit— tiona  urged  upon  rnng,riaaliiiial  rw 
atttMB  bf  the  eaar*  thu  18/100  lei—tui  of 
tbe  Joint  Cooterenee  ot  AiUUted  Poatai 
Bmplo7«cs  (AFL>  tn  Greater  New  York  and 
Tlcuuty.  throt4cia  tbcir  lcgl&Uuv«  reprcaenta- 
t4*e.  Iirnma  J.  Straubcr. 

Tbaae  poatai  cmployeea,  remember,  ture 
BO  .u-lke  weapon.  Por  (air  treatment  in  \tat 
maiter  d  wa^e  and  living  acandards.  tbcy 
Itave  to  rety  aolely  on  Congreaa  and  preaaure 
al  iHiblic  cpioioa. 

rounda  of   Induatrial   wage   booata 

abould  be  in  no  mood  to  aae  poaU 

vorkera  (oroed  to  Cake  extra  }oba  to  eke 

laauAcient  iacoBoea  Um  Poet  OSce  De- 

u  Is  agalnct  ralalag  unlaaa   it  geu 


MoChlng  compcia  Congreaa  to  neglect  poatal 
pOTonnel  while  handing  out  pay  ingrain 
for  otlMx  Pcderal  employee  groups. 

Mar  haa  Coaagreaa  ever  yet  declared  the 
poBt  oAoe  muat  be  seU -supporting,  no  mat- 
tv  ham  its  own  employees  may  auffer. 

Tbe  danger  Is  that  Congress  may  stall 
•loog  on  theae  postal  workers'  requests  untU 
tt  can  suddenly  pretend  It's  too  late. 

To  prercnt  that,  It's  up  to  the  public  to 
do  some  prompt  aud  pointed  prodding.  Let- 
ters and  telegrams  to  Congressmen  are  stUl 
tftflieied — often  with  marked  effect. 


Vm  UrnOt  Figiits  AMtWr  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 


IN  THS 


OP  BSPB£:SSNTATIVBS 


Wednesday.  June  IS.  1949 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  tbe 
Herald-N^ws.  of  Passaic.  N.  J.,  comes  a 
most  interesting  editorial  concerning  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  Jamzs  E. 
Van  Zakdt. 

The  e<litorial  comes  from  the  pen  of 
U.  A.  O.  McMahoo.  USNR.  who  served 
under  Captain  Van  Zandt  in  the  Pacific 
area  during  World  War  II.  The  edilorial 
ts  as  follows: 

Van   Za-n-dt  Fwwts   Amothex  Was 

Repreaectattre  Jaasza  B.  Vaw  ZAXUt  has 
made  serious  charges  tnTotrtng  the  ethics  of 
President  Truman  and  Defense  Secretary 
Louis  Johnatm.  Brtefly.  Congressman  Van 
Zaivr  thinks  there  .:  s<.<4nethlng  fishy  about 
tbe  great  baste  to  stock  tbe  Air  Force  with 
B-M'B.     manufactured      by      Conaolidated- 


It  la  more  than  a  eotncidenoe.  Mr.  Vam 
tanirr  thinks,  that  Secretary  Johnson  wae  a 
direetor  aud  coimtei  ot  Cooaolidated-VtiUee 
until  shortly  before  he  was  named  to  succeed 
the  late  James  B  PUiestal.  Furthermore, 
Mr  V«it  Zawbt  woodera  t(  the  fact  that  F^oyd 
Odium,  head  of  Ooiiaolidated-Vultec.  belpaed 
Mr.  Johnson  ralee  an  amoaat  sattmat»<l  in 
•ome  qfwartera  aa  a  stagfsrtng  ••.500.C00  <■• 
Mr.  Truman's  IMS  campaign,  is  reeponstht.i 
for  the  enthtMlaam  for  tbe  B-M's. 

Amtnc;  the  (acts  are  cancellations  o(  big 
contracts  with  other  aircraft  eompanlaa  and 
the  diversion  i^t  tlM  mxncya  to  B-3e  a.  Cur- 
Uaa-Wnirht.  of  CaUfweQ.  tost  an  tOCOOOOOO 
for  P-tT  an  BWlhai  fighters  in 
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O'BRIEN  of  lihnois.     Mr.  Speak- 

linanlmous  consent  to  extend 

in  the  RrcoRD,  I  Include  the 

article  on  Teacher's  Day  by 

M  Hershberg.  president.  Fed- 

R4bbinical  Colleges  of  Chachmey 


TKMCma  S  BAT 


Rabbi  A.  M.  Hersht>erg) 

of  this  article  is  to  set  forth 
a  national  day  dedicated  to  edu- 
general    and    educators    In    par- 


American 


ea^her  has  played  a  very  Important, 

nuBt  important,  role  In  both  lead- 

and  smoothing  the  path  of  the 

Republic.     Our  leaders  in 

lays  of  our  country  understood, 

that   despnftam   and   alavUh- 

amoog  a  peopi*  who  were  tg- 

behlnd   in    their   development. 

i  Bed    that   education — and  educa- 

iasaes — was  vital  if  democracy 

were  to  survive  and  grow  in 

States.     As   early   as    1647.    the 
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i  ur  free  aienaantary  and  eeooiMlary 


prove  the  aaalyela  ot  tbe  Ameri- 

Berkeiey.  a  royal  Governor  of 
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becauae  mass  education  has  al- 
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Berkeiey  knew  where<^  he  spoke 
»T^"«^  domination  was  con- 


eemed.  He  was  afraid  that  free  scboole 
would  awaicen  the  American  mait«w  to  a  re- 
sistance against  British  tyranny.  That  la 
why  he  called  tiie  rcsuiU  of  mass  education 
rebellion  and  freethinking,  and  ttiese  did 
help  to  overthrow  the  Fnglish  rule  in  the 
Colonies. 

With  the  end  of  the  British  bold  upon 
them,  America  liegan  to  consider  education 
In  Its  broadest  terms.  In  simple  langtiage. 
It  took  this  form:  Free  education  (cr  aU 
must  t>e  the  cornerstone  of  the  newly  eetah- 
lished  democracy,  for  democracy  for  all  Ls 
dependent  upon  a  system  of  free  educatlcm 
which  win  develop  all  of  Its  people  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  truly  democratic  way  at 
life. 

A  further  development  was  the  principle 
of  compulsory  education,  laws  providing  for 
It  being  adopted  by  each  of  the  48  States 
without  exception,  stating  that  parents 
must  send  their  children  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
17.  The  statutes,  adopted  first  in  Maaaa^ 
chuaetts  and  New  York  and  then  In  the 
other  States,  also  regulated  child  labor,  for- 
bidding parents  to  send  their  minor  chil- 
dren to  work  as  Indiscriminately  as  pre- 
viously. 

The  modem  American  educational  sys- 
tem corts  \xs  billions  of  dollars.  Thousands 
of  cities  and  towns  receive  special  funds 
earmarked  for  the  support  of  their  schools 
which  are  open  to  all  regardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  political  faith. 

The  teacher  occupies  an  immensely  Im- 
portant position  in  developing  the  coming 
generation  and  in  directing  Mm  onto  the 
path  of  thought,  freedom,  democracy,  and 
morality. 

The  great  American  educator,  John  Dewey, 
said:  "What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants 
for  his  own  child,  that  must  the  community 
want  for  all  lU  children.  Any  other  ideal 
for  our  schools  is  narrow  and  unlovely;  acted 
upon  it  destroys  our  deoKtcracy." 

The  teaching  profession  is  complex  and 
Intricate  and  "^he  teaciier's  problems  are 
manifoid  and  keep  pouring  and  sueaming 
In  upon  him  daily  In  new  shapes  and  forms. 
The  teacher  must  be  a  psychologist,  health 
director,  supervisor,  and  a  friend  of  the 
student.  And  it  must  be  recognized  that  tbe 
teacher  has  a  more  complicated  Job  thaa 
parents.  Whereas  the  latter  deal  with  ths 
mind  and  body  of  their  single  child  or  few 
chlldrea.  the  teacher  deals  with  a  multitude 
of  jroungsters  that  come  from  different  sociat 
and  ecoaomic  environments.  He  must  re- 
gard each  one  as  a  single,  separate  entity  of 
a  different  composition.  The  teacher  is, 
therefore,  without  question.  In  a  position 
where  he  can  exercise  great  Influence  upon 
the  individuals  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact in  a  student-teacher  relationship. 

And  yet.  the  teacher's  salary  and  reward 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  much  larger 
Incomes  of  those  who  engage  In  business  and 
Industrial  fields.  It  cannot  even  compete 
with  slcilled  labor.  Yet  we  must  admit  tliat 
tt  la  a  highly  specialised  occupation  and  re- 
quires constant  learning  and  sttid3ring.  It 
is  an  endless  progression  toward  greater  and 
higher  achlevemenu  In  tlje  deveiopment  of 
the  American  people  The  events  of  to- 
morrow are  shaped  and  decided  in  the  class- 
rooms of  today. 

When  one  pauses  for  a  moment  in  the 
busy  American  scene — leans  back — and  re- 
flects on  these  vital  functions  of  the  teacher 
In  the  me  of  the  American  people,  his  task 
of  developing  the  character  of  generations 
and  his  constant,  everyday  responsibility  of 
Imparting  knowledge  and  guidance.  It  Is 
indeed  strange  that  In  this  land  of  ours, 
which  regards  education  so  highly  and  so 
vitally,  never  has  there  been  put  forth  the 
request  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  oOcial  proclamation,  to  bring  the 
vividness  they  deserve  to  tbe  values  of  edu- 
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cators  and  education,  set  aside  one  day  each 
year  in  honor  of  teachers. 

The  results  of  such  a  day  would  be  evi- 
denced in — 

1.  The  Increase  in  prestige  of  education  in 
general  and  teachers  in  particular.  And  who 
will  say  that  this  is  not  Important? 

2.  More  thinking  In  terms  of  education 
Itself,  instead  of  In  terms  of  the  professions 
that  can  lie  reached  and  the  Income  that  can 
be  derived  by  means  of  education — an  em- 
phasis sadly  and  tragically  ignored  too  often. 

3.  The  building  and  cementing  of  wide 
bonds  of  attention  and  affection  Ijetween 
the  students  and  their  teachers. 

4.  The  participation  of  children,  parents, 
and  teachers  in  this  day  and  thus  their  mov- 
ing closer  to  each  other,  their  Joint  consul- 
tation on  mutual  and  individual  problems 
and  therefore,  the  enrichment  of  our  life  and 
a  possible  decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency. 

Teacher's  Day.  in  my  opinion,  could  be  cele- 
brated in  the  following  ways : 

1.  Meetings  and  assemblies  at  which  could 
be  discussed  education  in  general. 

2.  Gifts  be  brought  to  the  teachers,  by  their 
students,  young  and  old. 

3.  Dramatizations  and  talks  on  the  mean- 
ing of  education,  via  the  radio,  and  articles 
and  pictures  in  the  press. 

Education  is  the  guaranty  that  a  people 
will  not  come  under  the  sway  of  tjrranny. 
When  a  people  are  enslaved,  they  begin,  im- 
mediately, to  burn  boolcs.  as  In  Germany. 
Aa  Americans  we  must  be  Intensely  Interested 
that  our  country  should  continue  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  nations  which  give  their  citl- 
sens  ample  opportunities  for  education  and 
development.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  this 
objective,  we  must  have  able  and  enthusi- 
astic pedagogues  and  that.  In  turn,  can  be 
aided  by  the  support  and  resp)ect  given  to 
them  by  all  of  us,  adults  and  youth  alike. 
In  ancient  Rome,  an  empire  based  on  force, 
the  educator  was  a  slave;  In  the  United 
State,  a  nation  built  upon  justice  and  free- 
dom, the  teacher  should  be  the  true  path- 
finder of  the  people.  This  should  be  a  fun- 
damental of  all  nations  formed  on  prin- 
ciples similar  to  those  on  which  our  cotmtry 
Is  founded. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered. 
The  teacher  has  come  in  for  his  share  of 
blame  for  the  wave  of  Juvenile  offenses,  for 
14-year-old  Roy  Adams,  of  Chicago,  who 
smothered  little  8-year-old  Nancy  Schuler, 
for  Betty  Jane  BLroeger,  of  Eminence,  Mo., 
17  years  old,  who  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
dering her  father  and  for  too  many  others 
that  occur  every  day. 

These  items  reflect  a  trend,  not  In  a  few 
parents  or  single  families,  but  In  mankind. 
To  counteract  that,  we  must  flnd  the  right 
kind  of  Inoculation.  It  must  be  strong  and 
effective  and  it  can  begin  in  the  classroom. 

A  respect  for  the  teacher  must  be  Insti- 
tuted. 

We  have  Mother's  Day  when  children  bring 
gifts  to  their  mother  and  a  Father's  Day  to 
remember  the  breadwinner  of  the  famUy. 
Not  that  they  are  or  should  be  forgotten  and 
neglected  all  year  around.  Far  from  it. 
Nor  Is  it  being  done.  But  the  fact  that  a 
special  day  Is  set  aside  to  honor  the  mother 
and  the  father  brings  a  light  to  l>ear  on  their 
true  value  and  lifts  t&em  to  a  position  where 
they  receive  greater  and  Isetter  appreciation. 

A  great  man  once  said:  "Wars  and  battles 
are  not  won  on  the  battlefield,  but  In  the 
schools."  The  Talmud  teaches  us  that  we 
are  to  honor  our  teachers  In  the  same  measure 
as  we  honor  our  fathers  and  mothers  be- 
cause the  teacher  that  Imparts  wisdom  to 
the  student  Is  as  a  parent. 

If  1  day  In  the  year  were  to  be  set  aside 
as  a  Teacher's  Day.  It  would  mean  that  the 
United  States  endorses  the  respect  and  honor 
due  to  the  teachers  of  our  Nation  In  whose 
care  we  entrust  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  our  children — and 
through  them — all  mankind.  ^ 


When  the  teacher  is  elevated  to  his  proper 
position  in  social  space,  then  his  words  will 
carry  more  weight  and  he  will  become  not 
only  an  example  of  an  educated  Individual, 
himself,  but  one  who  represents  the  finest 
In  the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  world. 

There  is  an  enormous  gap  Isetween  the 
theorizing,  the  talking  and  writing  about 
education  and  Its  practical  application  and 
execution.  Experts  may  speak  and  write 
volumes  and  discover  and  recommend  new 
systems,  but  unless  they  enlist  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  teachers,  the 
theories  will  remain  theories,  the  new  systems 
will  remain  dreams. 

The  education  of  our  children  does  not 
only  mean  the  preparation  for  a  life  in  the 
future,  the  life  of  tomorrow.  It  is  the  life 
of  today  and  every  day,  Jiist  as  it  comes  along 
that  the  teacher  faces. 

The  social,  moral,  religious,  and  Intellec- 
tual aspect  or  the  world  are  largely  deter- 
mined In  the  classroom.  To  win  the  cooper- 
ation and  mutual  respect  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  the  teachers  must  be  lifted  to  a  much 
higher  level  economically  and  socially.  A 
teacher's  day  would  serve  Just  such  a  pxir- 
pose.  The  mere  fact  that  attention  would 
be  centered  on  teachers  would  make  the 
parents  and  children  launch  upon  a  cam- 
paign of  thoughtfulness  and  admiration. 
Each  teacher  would  be  discussed,  their  sub- 
jects of  instruction  criticized  and  evaluated. 
There  would  be  an  understanding  associa- 
tion of  all  concerned.  The  teacher,  then, 
would  be  respected  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  home. 

Education  is  a  continuous  process  of 
growth  and  evolution  and  life.  Let  us  start 
right  now  and  isecome  part  of  that  growing 
organism. 

Remember  that  children  live  in  the  same 
world,  breathe  the  same  air,  and  often  think 
the  same  thoughts  as  adults  do,  and  may, 
therefore,  l>e  subject  to  identical  actions  and 
reactions.  Let  us  realize,  as  we  view  the 
growing  Juvenile  delinquency,  that  it  la  a 
product  of  our  own  day  and  age  and  of  our 
own  creation.  It  is  for  us  to  resolve.  Instead, 
to  devote  our  creative  powers  to  building  a 
better  environment  for  our  children  and 
ourselves. 

Teacher's  Day  would.  In  this  way.  accom- 
plish much.  The  occasion  would  become  a 
fountain  from  which,  each  year,  clear  and 
clean  water  would  pom-,  which  would  re- 
fresh and  stimulate  the  world  around  it. 
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Wednesday.  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  include  a  very  timely  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Worcester  Telegram  of 
June  10.  1949. 

The  editorial  follows: 

REDS    AND   XDUCATIOIf 

The  organized  teaching  profession  of  the 
country  Is  still  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
combating  communism  without  sficrificlng 
the  traditional  principles  of  freedom  of  opin- 
ion that  form  the  basis  of  American  democ- 
racy. The  National  Educational  Association 
has  Just  adopted  two  statements  of  policy 
on  this  controversial  subject  by  Its  endorse- 
ment of  the  report  of  Its  Educational  Policies 
Commission. 


The  commission  says  thst  school  children 
should  be  taught  about  the  theories  and  the 
practices  of  communism,  but  they  should  not 
be  taught  by  Communists.  In  fact,  the  right 
of  Communists  to  teach  in  the  schools  Is 
denied.  And  that  Involves  a  point  that 
needs  to  be  better  understood. 

The  commission  explains  it  in  this  way: 
"The  whole  spirit  of  free  American  education 
will  be  subverted  unless  teachers  are  free  to 
think  for  themselves.  It  is  t^ecause  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  are  required  to  sur- 
render this  right,  as  a  consequence  of  be- 
coming part  of  a  movement  characterized  by 
conspiracy  and  calculated  deceit,  that  they 
should  be  excluded  as  tsachers." 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  teaching 
profession  make  it  plain  t-^  the  public  that 
our  educational  policy  does  not  aim  to  regu- 
late the  thinking  of  the  profession.  It  Is 
equally  Important  to  have  it  made  plain  that 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  In- 
volves control  of  the  thinking  and  the  action 
of  the  individual  memlrers. 

If  that  Communist  control  can  be  legally 
demonstrated,  we  have  a  basis  for  charging 
that  Communist  members  are  subject  to  di- 
rection by  a  foreign  government  which  they 
hold  superior  to  the  loyalty  they  owe  to 
America.  This  legal  demonstration  lias  been 
so  often  lost  sight  of  that  a  popular  impres- 
sion prevails  that  anyt>ody  can  be  considered 
a  Communist  who  happens  to  hold  opinions 
that  differ  from  the  accepted  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  public. 

If  the  NEA  commission  carries  out  Its 
proposal  for  teaching  commurusm.  the  first 
step  will  naturally  be  to  distinguish  between 
socialism  in  Britain  and  socialism  in  Russia. 
There  are  many  well-meaning  Americans 
who  can't  tell  the  difference. 

The  British  have  democratic  self-govern- 
ment. The  Russians,  throughout  history, 
have  always  lived  under  autocratic  authority. 
So  we  get  a  fundamental  deflnltion  of  com- 
munism. It  is  socialism  In  a  police  state. 
We  may  question  the  wisdom  of  British 
socialism.  But  we  cannot  tolerate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  modern  police  state,  whether  it 
Is  in  Russia  or  in  Spain  or  in  Latin  America. 

If  the  National  Education  Association  can 
make  these  distinction-  clear  to  the  school 
children  of  the  country,  we  may  hope  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  confiision  -hat  mud- 
dled much  of  our  popular  opinion. 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
call  attention  of  the  Congress  to  an  edi- 
torial on  the  Keystone  Dam  project  oa 
the  Arkansas  River  in  Oklahoma,  pub- 
lished in  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  on 
June  8,  1949,  which  follows: 

ONK    ICAli'S    LOmXT    FIGHT 

Jo  Ferguson,  editor  of  the  Pawnee  Chief, 
has  no  connection  with  the  mythical  power 
trust,  which  is  the  favorite  whipping  boy 
for  the  proponents  of  TV  A,  MVA,  AVA,  and 
the  other  big  dam  projects.  He  has  done  a 
lot  of  work  on  his  own  time,  fighting  the 
proposed  Keystone  Dam  which  the  Army  en- 
gineers want  to  build  in  his  area,  and  he  re- 
cently made  a  trip  to  Washington  in  this 
efZort. 
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As  mentkHMd  Iri  a  recent  Satostlay  Brening 
Post  arucl«.  tb«  Army  engineers  have  un- 
limited fLZXK>unts  of  tbe  tazpajen'  money  to 
spend,  partially  in  pcopafanda.  The  pro- 
fnua,  a«  it  now  BtaDds.  oome«  to  about 
•VljOMMMOO  for  the  Nation,  and  a  power- 
ful lobby  la  always  at  wcvk  in  Washington. 

In  hla  paper.  th«  Pawnee  Chief,  the  other 
day.  h»  tells  what  will  happen  to  his  rotn- 
munlty  if  the  Keystone  Dam  ta  built.  Her* 
u  hia  imprcaatv*  indictment: 

"It  will  flood  90.000  acres  of  our  best  farm 
land. 

"Drive  tbotiaands  of  farm  people  from  their 
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"Destroy  all  tlw  town  of  Keystone  and  part 
of  CleTeland.  all  of  Prue  and  Oaage.  and  part 
of  llannford.     Plood  Borton  pool. 

"Require  rerouting  of  more  than  30  major 
pipe  Imes  that  cross  the  Pawnee  County  part 
of  the  proposed  reservoir.  ( To  get  away  from 
the  watershed  Into  the  reservoir  tbe  pipe  lines 
probably  would  be  placed  below  the  dam. 
taking  them  entirely  out  of  Pawnee  County. 
Pawnee  Concty  collects  thousands  of  dollars 
in  taxes  from  these  lines  each  year.) 

"Inundate  or  isolate  416  producing  wells 
from  which  the  Johnson  Oil  Beflnlng  Co.  is 
taking  oU.  Plood  over  600  miles  of  pipe  line 
that  serve  these  wells. 

"Back  water  up  Cedar  Creek  to  the  John- 
acm  refinery,  making  neoeaaary  the  building 
of  a  dike,  destroying  the  recently  Installed 
flOO.000  water -oooUng  system,  probably  drlv- 
tag  this  tadustry  from  tbe  county. 

"Plood  and  force  the  rerouting  (rf  highways 
64.  99.  33.  and  all  county  roads  m  the  reser- 
voir area. 

"Plood  the  approaches  to  tbe  Arkansas 
River  bridge  at  Cleveland. 

"Require  the  Prlaoo  to  reroute  Its  line  from 
the  dam  site  to  Hallett — moving  most  of  It 
from  Pawnee  County — and  the  li.  K.  tt  T. 
from  Hallett  to  Hominy  and  from  Sand 
Springs  to  Osage. 

"Reduce  the  taxable  wealth  of  Pawnee 
County  about  one-third." 

In  a  previous  editorial  Mr.  Ferguson  gave 
tbe  reeult  of  a  survey  which  showed  that  40 
percent  of  all  the  livestock  received  by  the 
Tulsa  stockyards  are  now  grown  in  the  area 
to  be  flooded.  In  view  of  this  fact  It  is  hard 
to  figure  out  wby  many  Tulsa  businessmen 
want  this  dam.  but  perhaps  they  know  their 
own  buatncss  best. 

In  addition  to  the  above  damage,  there  will 
be  even  greater  damage  to  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley above  the  reservoir,  by  deltatlon  which 
may  extend  to  Ponca  City  or  beyond.  Judging 
from  experience. 

No  wonder  lix.  Ferguson  opposes  the  dam. 


No  PUct  for  CoMMuustt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vtacuiu 
IN  THS  HOD8B  OF  RSPRSSIKTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RscoKO.  I  include  the  following  ed- 
itorial from  the  Wa.shlngton  Evening 
Star  of  June  9.  1949: 

MO  PU4CX  rOB  COMMtTNlST* 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  group  more 
dedicated  to  the  cause  uf  academic  freedom 
thAu  the  commlsalon  which  has  Just  issued 
a  report  on  "American  Education  and  Inter- 
national Tensions."  The  sound  principles 
laM  down  by  this  dlsttnguUhed  group  of 
will  be  rejected,  of  course,  by  Com- 
who  seek  to  misuse  tradltiunal  ac- 


ademic freeoom  for  propagandistic  purposes. 
But  tbe  preftlge  of  the  commission  and  the 
manuest  ob  ectlvlty  of  tu  findings  enliance 
the  importa  ice  of  this  valuable  policy  guide 
on  the  prob  em  of  conununlsm  in  education. 

Tbe  comr  liaslon  was  commendably  direct 
and  unequl  ^ocal  in  disposing  of  the  much- 
debated  question  of  the  right  of  schools 
and  collegei  to  have  Communists  on  their 
faculties.  I;  declared  bluntly  that  Commu- 
nists should  not  be  permitted  to  teach.  It 
reached  thU  conclusion  because  it  was  con- 
vinced thai  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  subsci  Ibe  to  docuines  that  are  totally 
inconsistent  with  academic  freedom  as 
Americans  know  it.  These  doctrines  require 
party  memliers  to  submit  to  a  discipline 
that  tolerat  s  no  deviation  from  the  Marxist 
line  of  thou  ;ht.  There  is  no  room  for  inde- 
pendent thi  iklng  under  such  a  system.  As 
Dr.  RaymoD  1  B.  Allen,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  (who  was  not  a  com- 
mission n  ember),  commented  several 
months  ago  in  defending  dismissal  of  sev- 
eral Commtnlst  professors,  a  Communist  is 
"incompeter  t  to  teach  the  truth."  In  short, 
a  Communi  it  cannot  be  a  good  teacher  and 
a  good  teaci  ler  cannot  be  a  Communist. 

But  has  communism  any  place  in  the 
schools?  Tie  commission,  which  included 
such  men  ai  General  Elsenhower,  president 
of  ColumbliL  University,  and  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant,  pre  lident  of  Harvard,  answered  this 
question  w  th  equal  cauddr  and  common 
sense.  It  lelleves  that  academic  freedom 
does  requiri  the  teaching — as  distinguished 
from  the  pi  eachlng — of  communism.  Here, 
again.  ob)e<tlvity  Is  essential.  And  this  is 
another  reaion  why  Commimists  should  be 
excluded  fn  m  the  faculty.  It  is  asking  too 
much  of  a  ronrmunlst  to  expect  him  to  be 
objective  at  out  the  conspiracy  of  which  he 
Is  a  part.  Students  should  be  taught  to 
know  what  communism,  fascism,  and  other 
ideologlea  ai  t — for  this  knowledge  should  be- 
come one  o:    the  bulwarks  of  a  free  society. 

One  otbei  reconunendatlon  was  of  a  type 
*bat  did  no;  make  headlines,  but  it  was  an 
important  (me.  nonetheless.  The  commis- 
sion urged  hat  the  schools.  In  crder  to  be 
properly  obj  active,  do  not  overlook  the  teach- 
ing of  Amerraiusm.  either.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter way  of  x>mbatlng  communism  than  by 
liutructlng  children  in  the  American  way 
of  life.  If  t  His  should  mean  a  return  to  the 
emphasis  th  at  once  was  placed  on  American 
history,  clvus.  and  related  subjects,  so  much 
the  better  The  schools  will  have  an  un- 
balanced  pr:'f;ram  If  they  faU  to  stress  the 
value  of  the  American  heritage,  while  teach- 
ing about  o1  ber  ways  of  life. 


Dairjiof    [ 


iftcaltiet    in    South    America 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON. 


THURMAN  C.  CROOK 


or  INDIAItA 


DI  THE  H  3U8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wei  nesday.  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Feb- 
ruary Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Sherman,  a 
prosperous  young  farm  couple  living 
southeast  o  Goshen.  Third  District,  Ind., 
sold  their  f  irming  equipment  and  goods 
at  auction  i  tnd  left  for  Venezuela,  South 
America,  to  assist  dispossessed  Euiopean 
Immigrants  who  were  arriving  in  that 
land. 

The.se  Biiropean  people  who  had  last 
all,  except  their  fanh  and  hope  In  ad- 
Justing  themselves  In  their  new  homes, 
are  now  palfitng  a  new  lease  on  life  under 
th«  supervi^rship  of  an  esteemed  In- 


diana  couple  that  was  willing  to  make 
heavy  sacrifice  and  dedicate  their  efforts 
to  a  humanitarian  cau^e.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  such  citizens  obsessed 
with  a  burning  desire  to  do  their  part  in 
building  for  an  established  brotherhood 
of  man  throughout  the  world. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous 
consent  to  have  my  remarks  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sherman  that  was  so  graciously  printed 
in  the  June  10  edition  of  the  Parmer's 
Exchange,  of  which  W.  E.  Yeater,  of  New 
Paris.  Ind..  is  the  editor. 

3AnTTNG    miTICtTLTIES    Hf    90TJTH     AMKKICS 

El  TacMPiLLO.  Estado  Ca«abobo. 
Venezuela,  South  America,  May  31. 1949. 
To  Our  Many  Friends   Who  Were  So  Kind 
to  Vs  Before  We  Left  and  Since: 

We  have  put  off  wr.ting  this  letter  because 
we  wantc  tr<  wait  until  the  cattle  started 
coming  from  the  States.  Wednesday.  May 
25.  the  flrst  plane  load  of  11  head  of  cattle 
landed  here  in  Venezuela.  We  were  thrilled 
to  have  these  cattle  come  because  It  will 
mean  so  much  to  the  people  here,  for  Immi- 
grants s  well  as  natives.  We  do  not  mini- 
mize the  valu?  of  the  cattle  given,  but  we 
know  the  spirit  In  which  they  were  given  is 
deeper  than  that  and  the  most  Important  la 
the  fact  that  there  are  people  in  the  world 
who  still  believe  that  there  is  a  better  way 
for  peace  than  the  one  the  whole  world  baa 
taken,  whlcL  was  war.  Not  one  of  you  In 
your  wildest  dreams  could  ever  Imagine  the 
misery  and  sulTering  that  this  last  war  has 
caused.  Until  you  meet  individuals  like  we 
have,  who  saw  their  wives  led  to  a  gas  cham- 
ber and  killed  and  who  himself  was  standing 
in  line  when  the  prisoners  were  liberated. 
Thl.'  story  1e  repeated  time  and  again.  And 
individuals  who  hav-  lived  in  concentration 
camps  for  two  or  more  years  and  have  been 
people  die  like  flies  from  starvation. 

We  have  been  directing  the  remodeling  of 
an  old  sugar  refinery  Into  a  dairy  bam. 
Here  we  expe  jt  to  keep  50  head  of  dairy  cat- 
tle in  this  barn  for  milk  production.  The 
average  cow  down  here  gives  2  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  If  she  is  fed.  Some  children 
never  get  a  taste  of  mlik  and  over  50  percent 
of  the  milk  used  in  Venezuela  Is  dried  milk 
shipped  from  the  States. 

We  are  building  a  trench  silo  inside  the 
bam  50  by  12  by  12  feet  and  expect  to  fill  It 
with  corn  'llage  during  the  rainy  season. 
We  hope  this  silage  will  carry  our  cows  over 
during  the  dry  season  when  there  Is  no 
pasture.  There  Is  no  feed  storage  of  any 
kind,  no  hay  of  any  kind  to  feed  cows  during 
dry  season.  By  the  end  of  the  dry  season, 
the  cows  are  walking  skeletons  and  you 
know  that  they  cant  produce  under  that 
condition.  On  the  way  to  Maracay  the  other 
day.  we  saw  a  cow  lying  along  the  side  of  the 
road  that  was  dying  from  starvation  and 
buziards  walt'ng  for  It  to  draw  Us  last 
breath.  Th-  natives  Just  dont  know  how  to 
care  for  cows  and  the  Immigrants  haven't  a 
thing  to  start  with. 

They  burn  all  the  vegetation  off  of  the 
land  and  It  Is  depleting  the  humus  in  the 
soil  very  rapidly.  We  hope  to  teach  them 
that  they  should  plow  the  vegetation  under 
instead  of  burning  It.  There  is  a  lot  of  very 
good  sou  down  here  but  they  have  very  little 
knowledge  as  to  how  It  should  be  farmed. 
Farm  machinery  Is  very  expensive  and  the 
average  man  cannot  afford  to  own  it. 

Yesterday,  OrvUle  brought  to  our  room 
the  largest  grasshopper  that  Ive  ever  seen. 
We  measured  him  and  his  body  alone  was  a 
good  5'i  Inches  long.  (We  are  considering 
using  them  for  pack  animals.) 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  tourista, 
who  never  get  much  farther  than  Caracas. 
Veneruela  Is  a  land  cf  many  poor  people, 
especially  in  the  interior  where  they  do  many 


things  very  primitive.  The  women  make  corn 
Into  meal,  using  the  same  method  as  in 
Biblical  times  by  placing  it  in  a  large  log 
standing  upright  that  has  been  hollowed  out 
at  one  end  to  a  depth  of  about  18  Inches  and 
using  another  pole  about  3  feet  long  and  4 
Inches  in  diameter  to  pound  the  corn  Into 
meal.  In  contrast,  working  in  the  field  next 
to  this  mud  hut.  a  government-owned  cater- 
pillar D6,  with  78  horsepower  on  the  draw- 
bar, is  pulling  a  large  12-dlsk  plow.  The 
people  live  In  mud  huts  (mud  put  In  be- 
tween bamboo  poles)  with  thatched  roofs 
and  dirt  floors.  Most  of  the  chUdren  run 
naked  until  they  are  6  years  old.  Many  of 
the  mothers  make  a  little  hole  in  the  dirt 
floor  of  their  hut  and  sit  the  baby  In  It  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  sit  up.  The 
dogs,  chickens,  and  pigs  come  In  and  rub 
around  them.  When  the  baby  gets  sleepy.  It 
Just  lays  its  head  over  on  the  floor.  Many 
of  the  babies  are  sick  and  nearly  all  have 
several  different  kinds  of  intestinal  worms. 

Women  carry  most  of  their  loads  on  top 
of  their  heads  and  many  have  to  carry  water 
1 1  least  a  half  mile.  They  carry  as  much  as 
a  5-gallon  can  of  water  on  top  of  their  beads 
and  a  baby  in  their  arms.  (Maybe  we 
wouldn't  be  so  clean  if  w-  had  to  carry  all 
of  the  water  we  used  in  such  a  primitive 
way.)  We  do  appreciate  good,  pure  water  as 
never  before  as  we  must  boil  all  the  water  we 
use.  (I  never  knew  we  could  possibly  use 
so  much  water  every  day.) 

Regardless  of  all  this,  you  can't  help  liking 
these  native  people.  They  have  a  very  good 
sense  of  humor,  they  laugh  and  smUe  very 
easily.  We  especially  like  the  little  children 
with  their  black  curly  hair  and  black  eyes. 
I  will  admit  they  do  move  a  little  slower 
than  we  do  in  northern  Indiana  but  you 
don't  have  a  tropical  sun  to  work  under. 
When  you  really  learn  to  know  them,  they 
are  not  much  different  than  anyone  else. 

The  immigrant  people  are  very  nice  peo- 
ple, like  you  and  I,  contrary  to  many  stories 
we  have  been  told  about  them.  You  can't 
Imagine  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
people  without  a  country  and  not  wanted. 
The  native  people  resent  them  very  much  as 
the  Immigrants  are  more  ambitious  and 
cleaner  and  are  taking  business  away  from 
them.  The  natives  are  making  it  harder 
all  the  time  for  the  Immigrants  to  get  a  new 
start  in  life.  You  don't  have  to  be  here  long 
until  you  are  assured  of  the  fact  that  immi- 
gration can  help  this  country  a  great  deal. 
We  have  found  that  speaking  Spanish  is  a 
must.  There  Is  only  one  person  here  who 
can  speak  English  besides  we  four.  We  have 
been  studying  Spanish  ever  since  we  arrived 
here.  The  natives  speak  very  poor  Spanish 
and  after  we  learn  Spanish  we  have  to  learn 
Xheir  language  which  is  making  It  very  diffi- 
cult. 

It  is  very  hot  here  during  the  day  but  most 
of  the  time  It  cools  off  enough  evenings  and 
we  can  get  our  rest  for  which  we  are  very 
thankful.  We  hear  you  had  a  heat  wave  and 
that  it  got  up  to  97  degrees.  If  It  didn't  get 
that  hot  here  during  the  day.  It  would  be  very 
unusual.  If  It  gets  down  to  70  degrees  by 
early  morning,  the  natives  wear  their  coats. 
The  other  day  when  I  set  a  chair  out  in  the 
sun  to  dry  some  clothes,  it  blistered  the 
paint.  The  rainy  season  is  starting  with  it 
raining  nearly  every  day.  We  are  told  that  It 
is  unusually  late  and  we  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  It  in  getting  some  of  our  work 
done.  We  must  shake  our  clothes  out  each 
morning  before  putting  them  on  as  small 
lizards  and  Insects  crawl  in  them  during  the 
night.  We  have  a  lizard  that  insists  on  liv- 
ing in  our  room  through  the  week.  We  have 
chased  him  cut  several  times  but  he  comes 
right  back.  (We  didn't  kill  blm  as  they  eat 
insects  and  bugs  and  goodness  knows  there 
are  plenty  here.)  He  is  about  10  inches 
long  and  a  pretty  green.  I  don't  mind  him 
as  long  as  he  doesnt  crawl  in  bed  with  me. 

We  are  very  happy  that  we  can  be  of  seme 
•ervice  to  these  people.     It  has  been  heart- 


breaking sometimes  to  hear  otir  friends' 
stories  and  to  see  the  living  conditions.  We 
realize  It  is  a  big  Job  and  there  Is  lots  to  do. 
We  have  deeply  appreciated  the  support  and 
interest  of  all  of  our  friends  before  we  left 
and  since  we  have  been  here. 
Sincerely. 

OaviLUi  and  Lois  Shesm\n. 


Victors'  Justice — The  Nuremberg  Trials 
Are  a  National  Disgrace  and  We  Skoold 
Repent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  IS,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
am  including  a  review  of  Montgomery 
Belgion's  book  Victors'  Justice,  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Lalley.  The  Nuremberg  trials  are 
so  repugnant  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  prin- 
ciples of  justice  that  we  must  forever  be 
ashamed  of  that  page  in  our  history. 
Now,  Dictator  Stalin  has  us  where  he 
wants  us  in  the  event  we  go  to  war  with 
Russia.  The  Nuremberg  farce  represents 
a  revenge  policy  at  its  worst. 

The  review  follows: 

vicToas'  jvemct 

(By  Montgomery  Belglon — reviewed  by  J.  M. 

Lalley) 

In  the  pattern  of  Justice  established  at 
Nuremberg,  Mr.  Montgomery  Beigion  per- 
ceives one  of  the  crises  in  the  spiritual  his- 
tory of  Western  mankind.  It  was.  he  tells  us, 
a  fateful  turning  away  from  the  legal  tra- 
dition that  has  been  the  glory  of  the  English 
genius  and  its  greatest  contribution  to  civi- 
lization. At  Nuremberg  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  aban- 
doned the  notion  that  the  true  end  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  protection  of  innocence  rather 
than  the  punishment  of  guilt.  The  slng'.e 
purpose  for  which  the  International  military 
tribunal  was  established  was  to  exact  retribu- 
tion for  crimes,  defined  as  such  after  the 
event:  and  at  the  trials  both  the  law  and 
the  rules  of  evidence  were  improvised  to  suit 
that  purpose.  Prosecutors,  judges,  and  exe- 
cutioners stood  for  Identical  Interests,  and 
the  verdicts  were  in  every  sense  predeter- 
mined. The  tribunal  Itself  had  no  other 
authoritv  than  the  physical  power  of  the 
victors  to  Inflict  what  penalties  they  pleased 
for  whatever  actions  they  might  declare  to 
be  deserving  of  punishment.  The  usages 
evolved  among  Christian  nations  were  thus 
repudiated,  and  the  powers  that  had  pro- 
fessed themselves  champions  of  Christian 
principles  reverted,  as  their  adversaries  had 
previously  done,  to  the  practices  of  pagan 
antiquity.  Thanks  to  the  precedents  set  in 
Nuremberg,  and  in  Manila,  Tokyo  and  else- 
where, it  seems  certain  that  the  sequel  to 
every  war  of  the  future  that  ends  decisively 
must  be  the  slaughter,  tinder  some  mockery 
of  Judicial  forms,  of  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
feated side  and  the  enslavement  of  the  rest. 
The  sum.  then,  of  Mr.  Belgion's  brilliant  and 
remorseless  analysis  is  that  the  material  vic- 
tors of  the  recent  war  were,  according  to  a 
rule  vrell  attested  by  history,  conquered  mor- 
ally by  the  vanquished,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal accomplishments  of  the  recent  crusade 
against  Nazidom  has  been  to  universalize  the 
totalitarian  mind  and  Its  apotheosis  of  power. 

Mr.  Belglon  is  not  prlmarUy  concerned 
with  the  personal  fates,  any  more  than  with 


the  personal  characters,  of  those  who  w«r« 
sent  to  the  scaffold  or  to  prison  by  tbe  mili- 
tary tribtmals  in  Germany,  the  Phllipplnea. 
and  Japan.  It  appears  to  be  part  of  hia 
thesis  that  condemnation  of  defeated  gen- 
erals and  politicians  by  drumhead  courta 
martial,  or  even  by  proscription  after  the 
practice  of  Marius  and  Sulla  or  the  French 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  under  the  Law  of 
Pralrial,  would  have  been  preferable  to  a 
legal  process  which  has  served  to  bring  the 
forms  of  Justice  into  contempt.  As  a  his- 
torian has  observed,  it  is  one  thing  to  tolerate 
injustice,  another  to  enthrone  it.  Mr.  Bel- 
glon challenges  first  of  all  the  charter  of  the 
Nuremberg  tribunal  itself,  showing  that  It 
had  no  sanction  in  international  law;  the 
powers  which  it  claimed  could  have  been 
conferred  upon  It  only  by  some  suprana- 
tional authority,  and  no  such  authority  ex- 
isted. Nor  could  the  tribunal  claim  to  rep- 
resent the  organized  conscience  of  the  world 
outside  the  orbit  of  German  Influence,  for 
although  17  nations  had  concurred  in  Its 
establishment,  the  Judges  represented  only 
the  four  most  powerful  cf  Germany's  enemies. 
But  even  assuming  the  validity  of  the  Juris- 
diction claimed  in  the  charter  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  ex  post  facto  principle  upoa 
which  the  crimes  were  defined  and  the  indict- 
ments drawn,  the  difficulty  remains  that  the 
very  accusations  were  such  as  could  have 
been  brought  against  those  who  sat  in  the 
seats  of  Judgment. 

The  principal  charge  against  the  leaders 
of  the  Nazi  Party  and  of  the  German  mUitary 
was  that  of  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  peace 
of  the  world:  this  was  supported  >)y  evi- 
dence of  an  intention  to  wage  wars  of  aggres- 
sion in  violation  of  existing  treaties.  But, 
as  Mr.  Belglon  shows  us,  the  definition  of  war 
crime  under  this  title  would  apply  to  the 
Russian  invasions  of  Finland,  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania and  Estonia,  and  also  to  the  contem- 
plated dispatch  in  1940  of  French  and  British 
reenforcements  to  the  Finnish  armies  then 
resisting  Russia;  it  would  apply  to  the  British 
and  American  occupations  of  Iceland,  to  the 
Anglo-American  Invasion  of  French  North 
Africa,  and  to  the  Russian  seizure  of  Man- 
churia in  1945.  Thus  to  accept  the  validity 
of  the  indictment  is  to  admit  that,  had  the 
Nazis  been  victorious,  they  would  have  been 
legally  Justified  in  prosecuting  and  punish- 
ing the  Russian,  British,  and  American  war 
leaders. 

So,  too,  with  the  other  charges  arising  out 
of  the  definitions  of  war  crimes  and  "Crimea 
against  humanity."  The  Russians  had  cer- 
tainly been  guilty  in  Poland,  the  Ukraine 
and  the  Baltic  States,  of  mass  deportations 
upon  an  even  greater  scale  than  waa  at- 
tempted anywhere  by  the  Germans;  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Riisaian  armies  had  invariably 
been  accompanied  by  wholesale  kUIings  and 
raplngs  and  by  systematic  pillage;  indeed 
such  crimes  were  being  repeated  In  the  Rus- 
sian sone  of  Germany  while  the  Nuremberg 
trials  were  in  progreas.  Looting  was  also 
practiced  upon  a  conalderabie  scale  by  the 
British  and  American  soldiery  in  Germany. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  taken  by  the  Russians  have  disappeared 
without  trace:  but  at  Yalta  Messrs.  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  agreed  that  prisoners  of  war 
should  be  kept  at  forced  labor  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hoetUitles,  and  this  enslavement  of 
war  prisoners  was  actually  in  effect  in  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  throughout  the  trials. 
The  uprooting  and  evictions  of  whole  pop- 
ulations at  the  cost  of  incalculable  suffering 
were  taking  place  in  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  East  Prussia  with  tbe  encourage- 
ment or  complacent  approval  of  the  power* 
which  at  Nuremberg  were  trying  the  Nazis  for 
similar  crimes.  The  nadir  of  cynicism,  per- 
haps, was  to  Include  among  the  barbaritiee 
charged  to  the  Nuremberg  defendants  the 
slaughter  of  several  thousand  Polish  prison- 
ers at  Katyn  in  the  Soviet  Union,  although 
the  burden  of  evidence  uncovered  by  Polish 
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an4  neutral  obwrrwrs  Indtcntcd  that  the  Ka- 
tyn  mawacres  were  acluaily  the  work  of 
Rusaian  executors  otorylng  ortJen  of  tb« 
Kremiln.  and  had  occiutmI  long  tMfore  tt%» 
Ocrauua  invaalcm  of  Ruaala. 

Mr.    Belflon    also   manaf^e*    to   show    that 
among    the    Brltuh    and    Americans    brutal 
treatnient  hnd  eren  torture  of  prlsonerB  of 
war  and  other  capitlTce  were  not  unknown. 
JuUufl  Stretcher,  for  example,  waa  obliged  by 
AmerUJUM  to  klas  the  feet  of  Negro  soidlera. 
to    awallow    apltUc.    and    waa    offered    urtne 
when  he  asked  for  water:  »urely  Jt  la  bard  to 
conceive  that   Stretcher   hiroaelf  could   hare 
dertaed  or  Imagined  much  worse  indignities 
than    these    for    the    Jesrs.      The    expatriate 
American   poet.   Ikra  Pound,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Mussolini,  wss  kept,  after 
his  surrender.  In  solitary  confinement  In  a 
■tockade  with  a  concreU  floor  without  furni- 
ture or  bedding,  exposed  by  day  to  the  luilan 
mm  and  by  night  to  the  ceaseless  glare  of 
•earchllghU.     Physical     tortures     and     the 
seizure    of    hostages   were   employed    by    the 
BrltlJth  soldiery  to  extract  confessions  from 
pernons   suspected   of   Nasi    ailUUtlons.    and 
stiCh  confessions  were  admitted  as  evidence 
by  the  tribunal*  even  when  repudlsted  by  the 
defendants      Th*   deliberate   destruction    of 
living  stMndards  in  countries  occupied  by  the 
German  armies.  Included  among  the  crlmee 
of    the   defendarts    at    Nuremberg,    has    Its 
analogies  In  the  dismantling  of  German  In- 
dustries and  the  levying  of  grandiose  repara- 
ttona:  and  the  crime  of  wantonly  dest roving 
ylllages  like  Udtce  and  cities  like  Belgrsde 
and  Warsaw  had  counterpart*  Ir  the  satura- 
tlon  bombinffs  of  Hambiirg  and  other  Oennan 
cities  and  in  the  experimental  bombardments 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagaaakl.     The  m\vder  of 
political    nppooenu    la    not    unheard    of    in 
eountnea  under  Sorlet  domlnstton.  and  the 
persecution  of  polltlCMl  adversaries,  slso  in- 
cluded In  th»  catalog  of  crimes   U  not  totally 
unknown    In    either    Orest    Britain    or    the 
United  States      »ven  genocide,  meaning  the 
prowrlptlon  of  whole  categories  of  persons, 
tasparallels  In  the  practices  of  the  victorious 
powers,   m   for   exnmple   the    liquidation   of 
landowners,   clerics,   and   bourgeois  Intellee- 
ttMls  by  the  Russians  In  Poland,  and  In  the 
den  art  flea  tlon  programs  In  the  American  and 
British  ■i>nes  of  Germany. 

Thus,    point    by    point.    Mr.    Belglon    de- 
molishes the  whole  elaborate  case  established 
by  Mr.  Juatlce  Jackson  and  hla  collaborators. 
And  as  he  does  so.  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
moral  difference  between  ourselves  and  the 
Nazla  Is  at  best  one  of  degree  rather  than  of 
kind      The  aame  indeed  may  be  said  about 
the  differences  between  us  and   our  recent 
allies    m    the   cauae    of   freedom,    the   Com- 
munist Russians.     It  Is  perhaps  not  too  far 
a  cry  from  the  juridical  principles  fashioned 
at  Ntiremberg  to  those  recently  Invoked  In 
Btidape^t  at  the  trial  of  the  Prince  Primate 
of  Hungary  or  In  SofU  at  the  trials  of  the 
Bulgarian    evangelical    pastors.      Pur   In    the 
conduct  (if  sll  these  cases  the  fundamental 
criminality  of  the  acctised  lay  In  their  Iden- 
tification with  what  had  proved  the  weaker 
i*de.    ThtMjtistlce  has  become  precisely  what 
'nirasymachu*    the  antagonl.n  of  Socrstet  In 
the  opening  debate  of  the  Republic,  asserted 
It  to  be.  that  Is.  the  Interest  of  the  stronger. 
T*e  queKtIon.  then,  is  not  whether  the  sins 
or  the  Ifaats  credit  o«t  for  vengesnce;   as- 
suredly  they  did.  but  as  much.  Mr    Belglon 
reminds  tjs    might  be  said  sbout  the  sitM  of 
certain  victims  of  lynch  law  In   the  United 
States.     The   real   queatlon   la   whether   the 
spirit  of  justice  can  survive  after  the  forma 
(tf  Justice  bsve  been  debauched.    Mr.  Belglon. 
I  think,  has  proved  that  it  cannot. 

And  yet  the  dlstarK>e  still  separating  our 
world  and  the  toulltarlan  wtwld  Is  to  be 
measured,  alm<^t  exactly,  by  the  fact  that 
J  J***^  a'i*r  »h«  Nuremberg  trlala  a  publl<iher 
could  be  found  In  btgland  for  such  a  study 
••  *«*■  Belglon  8,  and  that  one  has  m^w  been 


found  In  Ithe  United  States.  We  have  here  at 
least  prc^f  that  It  to  stUI  possible  to  appeal 
from  thelpaaslons  and  Intoxications  of  power 
to  the  cdurt  of  conscience  and  to  the  sober 
second  Jtidgment  upon  which  the  hope  of 
Justice  rAust  finally  depend.  But.  alas.  In 
time  of  wir,  revolution,  and  general  calamity, 
the  force  oC  conadenoe  and  the  devotion  to 
Justice  glow  progressively  weaker. 


Tkc  Crmtm  Sino-AacricaB  Rdatioiu 

£X|IEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H<)N.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THI^  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

^ednesdau.  June  IS.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Inserting!  in  the  Record,  under  unani- 
mous cGnsent,  a  speech  delivered  by 
Prof.  Russell  Pifleld.  of  the  University  of 
Mlchigaii,  on  the  crisis  in  Sino-Ameri- 
can  relations.  Professor  Pifield  Is  one 
of  the  ct^ntry's  outstanding  authorities 
on  the  Pir  East,  and  I  commend  his  re- 
marks td  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  Cc  ngress : 

TMB    CKIlia    m    SINO-AJfXBICAW    ULATIONS 

Fifty  y<ars  ago  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay  asseried  that  "The  storm  center  of  the 
world  had  gradually  shifted  to  China.  Who- 
ever undei  stands  that  mighty  empire  •  •  • 
has  a  key  |to  politics  for  the  next  500  years." 
The  success  of  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mao  Tse-tung  over  the 
Kuomlntapg  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
changing  tot  only  the  political  economy  of 
China  buti  also  the  balance  of  world  power. 
Winston  dhurchlll  even  declared  In  his  Bos- 
ton address  on  March  31,  1949,  that  "The 
worst  disaster  since  our  victory  has  been  the 
collapse  ci  China  under  Communtot  attack 
and  Intrttue."  The  rise  of  Communist 
China  mat  be  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment In  tie  Par  Bast  since  the  fall  of  the 
Japanese  1  Empire. 

American  foreign  policy  In  the  Par  East 
has  stresapd  two  cardinal  principles — the 
open  door  in  China  and  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity anl  administrative  entity  ot  that 
coimtry.  \t  no  time,  however,  have  these 
principles  l>een  completely  observed  In  China. 
Even  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  became 
Interested  n  a  Chinese  coaling  station.  The 
Lanalng-Isill  notes  In  1917  could  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  definite  challenge  to  the  cardinal 
principles  of  American  foreign  policy  In  the 
Par  Bast. 

The  Nln<  -Power  Treaty  of  1922  placed  the 
concepts  ol  the  open  door  and  the  Integrity 
of  China  or  a  multilateral  treaty  basto  for  all 
the  leading  Pacific  powers  except  the  Soviet 
Union.     TTie  United  SUtes  was  a  leader  In 
the  formation  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  but 
was  not  pre  pared  to  use  force  to  carry  out  its 
terms.     Th<  Stlmson  Doctrine  In  1933  of  non- 
recognition  of  Japanese  aggression  In  Man- 
chm-la  proied  Ineffective  In  preventing  the 
new  order  In  east  Asia  and  the  coproepertty 
sphere.     Nerertheless  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  ss  ictlon  Japsr>ese  violation  of  the 
open  door  i  nd  the  integrity  of  China      The 
famous  meinorsndum  of  Secretary  of  Stste 
Cordell  HuU  to  Jspan  on  November  36,  IIMI. 
emphaslred!  the    fundamental    principles   of 
Americsn    f»>relgn    policy    In    the    Par    East. 
Japanese  vliiatlon  of  the  open  door  and  ter- 
rttorlal  Integrity  of  China  constituted  one  of 
the  underf^fing  reasons  for  the  outbresk  of 
the  Pjclfic  1  rmr  and  led  eventually  to  the  ter- 
mination ol    the  new  order  In  greater  east 
Asia. 


After  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  th« 
United  Stotes  made  a  sincere  e^ort  In  the 
Marshall  mission  to  end  the  Chinese  civil 
war  and  to  create  a  unified,  deiaoerstle, 
friendly  China  that  would  sUnd  as  a  b— Hon 
of  peace  In  eastern  Asia.  The  Marshall  mls- 
•lon  was  one  at  the  most  unique  efforts  la 
htotory.  Involving  an  armistice  In  a  large 
battle  aone,  a  number  of  truce  teams  each 
constoting  of  a  ranking  American,  Commun- 
tot, and  Kuomlntang  officer  to  enforce  the 
armistice  In  resp'^tive  sreas.  and  a  key  com- 
mittee of  three.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
Gen.  Chou  En-lal,  and  Gen.  Chang  Chun,  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  on  the 
top  level.  The  Marshall  mission  would  have 
succeeded  If  both  Kuomlntang  and  Com- 
mimist  parties  had  been  willing  to  compro- 
mlae.  The  Chinese  themselves  torpedoed  the 
mission  but  Marshall  was  crltldaed  by  th« 
Communtots  for  giving  too  much  aid  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  by  the  Kuomlntang  for 
giving  not  suflUrlent  help  to  the  goTcmment 
In  Nanking. 

The  failure  of  the  Marshall  mission  fol- 
lowed by  the  gradual  economic  and  military 
collapse  of  the  Kuomlntang  created  a  situa- 
tion that  has  wcK-ked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Communists  of  China.  Despite  some  two 
billion  dollars  ot  American  aid  since  VJ-dsy 
the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  lost  con- 
trol of  the  country.  If  the  Chinese  Commu- 
ntots become  puppets  of  Moscow,  the  United 
States  may  well  have  lost  the  Pacific  war  as 
far  as  the  principles  of  the  open  door  and 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  China. 

Although  a  parttol  eclipse  of  American  and 
Western  infltience  In  China  may  be  Immi- 
nent, a  complete  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Western  Powers  from  that 
country  to  doubtful  At  least  soma  degree 
Of  trade  can  be  expected  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  Chinese  national  regime  It  to 
significant  that  the  Honorable  Arthur  Morse 
chief  manager  of  the  Honk  Kong  and  Shang-' 
ha  i  Banking  Corp..  reported  to  his  stock- 
holders «i  March  5.  1949.  that  "The  fierce 
flames  now  enveloping  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  China  are  potentially  more 
ominous  for  foreign  traders  than  anything 
that  has  occurred  since  they  established 
themselves  on  Chinese  soU.  In  mv  view  all 
those  engaged  Id  foreign  trade  In  China  must 
be  prepared  to  face  an  entirely  new  situation 
dicing  the  coming  years  and  to  adjust  their 
Ideas  and  thehr  acUons  to  condltlOTis  with- 
out any  guiding  precedent.  However.  I  do 
not  expect  foreign  and  Chinese  merchant* 
experienced  In  trading  on  the  China  ctast 
to  pack  up  In  despair.  The  clamorous  needs 
of  China  for  Imported  consumer  goods  as  weH 
as  for  capital  goods  from  abroad  and  the 
f"^^**"!!  necessity  for  exchanging  export, 
lor  Imports  cannot  easily  be  denied."  • 

American  and  foreign  missionary  Interests 
moreover,  are  likely  to  remain  In  China  for' 

half  of  the  estimated  7,408  American  private 
clttoens  residing  In   the  country  were  mls- 

tention  of  leaving  China  unless  It  becomes 
abso  utely  necessary.  The  educational  and 
medical  service,  of  the  missionaries  are 
badly  needed  In  the  country  devastated  by 
foreign  Invasion  and  civil  war.     The  ftnan- 

fi*f4,1nri![!  ^ir  *^'  mtoslonary  Institution, 
in  Chins  by  citizens  In  Western  nations  to  a 
factor  no  Chinese  regime  can  overlook.  The 
trend  toward  the  establishment  of  native 
Chinese  Churches  will  serve  to  maintain  con- 
tacts with  the  West. 

Amertemn  clttoens  lesvlng  China  will  con- 

?t!1..  T^^  ''  "^  "^*'"  ^'"*^*«'  personnel  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Americans  employed  In 
a  number  of  capacities  by  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  regime.  The  American  Embassy  and 
consulstes  will  probably  remain  In  China  but 
I!!!*!^!!!"*"  °'  ^^*  ^"»^«1  States  Informa- 
-^  t!  !L!f  ****  country  may  be  ctirtalled 
iTrtotl^  rS!!*  ,°'  "*•  cultural  attach*  re- 
rtrtcted.     The  Joint  United  Sute.  MlUtvj 
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Advisory  Group  whose  ftmctlon  was  to  pro- 
vide guidance  and  schooling  for  the  Chinese 
armed  services  has  already  left  the  country. 
The  only  American  uniform  In  China  to  likely 
to  be  worn  by  the  military  attaches  at  the 
American  Embassy. 

In  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  a  Chinese  Communtot  Government, 
the  determining  factor  to  likely  to  be  the  re- 
lations' p  between  the  Kremlin  and  the 
Chinese  Communtots.  The  best  the  United 
States  can  expect  In  the  near  future  from 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  neutrality  In  the 
cold  war  between  the  East  end  West.  The 
worst  Americans  can  expect  to  the  emergence 
of  a  Commvmtot  China  ruled  by  fanatics 
obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  master  in  the 
K;emlin.  The  watchful  waiting  of  the 
United  States  provides  a  flexibility  that  can 
be  utilized  to  considerable  advantage  by 
American  diplomats.  At  the  same  time  the 
Soviet  Union  may  seek  to  pursue  a  similar 
policy  depending  tipon  the  degree  of  loyalty 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  hto  followers  to  Stalin. 

The  exact  relationship  between  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  Politburo  In  Moscow 
Is  a  subject  of  considerable  controversy  in 
the  outside  world.  A  subcommittee  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  a  report  entitled  "Com- 
munism In  China"  asserts  at  the  very 
beginning  that  "Chinese  communism  to  regu- 
lar communism.  Its  doctrines  follow  those 
of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  Its  leaders  are  Moecow 
trained.  Its  policies  and  actions.  Its  strategy 
and  tactics,  are  Communist.  The  Chinese 
Communtots  have  followed  faithfully  every 
Elgiag  of  the  Kremlins  line  for  a  genera- 
tion." Mao  Tse-tung  himself  wrote  in  hto 
New  Democracy  in  1940:  "It  to  becoming 
exceedingly  clear  now  that  •  •  •  any 
holding  back  from  alliance  with  the  one 
socialist  country  in  the  world  (U.  S.  S.  R) 
Is  txjund  to  lead  down  to  the  policy  of 
alliance  with  the  Impertsllsts,  with  imperial- 
ism. •  •  •  As  the  8trugii2  between  the 
Kxrialtot  country  and  the  Imperialtot  coun- 
tries to  becoming  sharper  and  sharper.  It 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  China 
makes  her  choice  l>etween  the  two 
camps.  •  •  •  In  short,  there  can  be  no 
neutral  position  but  either  a  revolutionary 
or  a  counter-revolutionary  position. " 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  echoed  the  Ideas  of  Moscow 
ev  n  to  the  extent  of  denotmclng  Marshal 
Tito's  heresy  and  crltlclTlng  the  Indonesian 
Rspubllcans.  In  March  1949.  the  Chinese 
Communists  declared  that  In  the  event  of 
a  world  war  they  would  march  forward  hand 
In  hand  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  April 
they  denounced  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
pledged  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union  If  war 
came  as  a  consequence  of  the  treaty.  The 
record  truly  Indicates  a  close  relationship 
between  the  Kremlin  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. Bi:t  if  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  becomes  the  national  government  of 
China,  will  the  record  then  remain  the  same? 
Responsibility  has  often  changed  the  pledge. 
of  political  aspirants.  An  American  mission- 
ary In  Ho"«"  has  recently  quoted  a  Com- 
muntot officer  as  saying:  "When  the  kettle 
belonged  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  we  tried  to 
destroy  It,  but  now  that  it  to  ours  we  want 
to  preserve  It  and  use  It." 

Some  evidence  already  exists  that  the  Chl- 
iie*e  CommuntoU  may  not  be  subservient 
to  the  Soviet  Union  once  they  gain  control 
of  China.  At  the  present  time  the  back- 
bone of  Chinese  communism  to  agrarian 
reform  based  on  the  cardinal  principle  of 
a  wider  ownership  of  land.  In  a  country 
where  industrialization  to  stUl  In  Its  early 
stage,  the  support  of  the  peasanU  to  a  prime 
consideration  for  any  government.  It  to 
noteworthy  that  the  Kuomlntang  regime 
failed  largely  because  the  peasanU  withheld 
their  support.  The  current  policy  of  the 
Chlnece  Communists  to  somewhat  similar  to 
tbe  new  economic  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
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tn  1921  and  the  present  heresy  of  Marshal 
Tito,  of  Yugoslavia.  As  yet  Mao  Tse-tung 
has  made  no  gentilne  effort  to  collectivize 
the  peasant  holdings  of  China  in  line  with 
the  development  of  collective  farms  in  RxiS- 
sia.  The  Chinese  Communtots  In  their 
present  land  proffram  of  wider  ownership, 
however,  may  not  succeed  In  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  land.  Basle  in  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  China  to  an  Increase  In  agri- 
cultural productivity,  an  objective  that  will 
not  be  reached  by  a  mere  change  In  land 
ovmershlp  but  by  the  application  of  modem 
methods  of  scientific  farming. 

If  Mao  Tse-tung  ptirsues  a  policy  similar 
to  Marshal  Tito  and  if  the  Kremlin  to  aa 
rigid  in  its  requirements  to  the  faithful  In 
Asia  as  In  Europe,  the  Chinese  Communtots 
may  Join  Tito  in  the  band  of  heretics.  Sta- 
lin himself  has  reportedly  asserted  that  the 
Chinese  Commtintots  are  like  radishes,  red, 
on  the  outside  and  white  on  the  inside.  It 
to  ponible,  however,  that  Mao  Tse-tung's 
present  program  to  only  a  temporary  ex- 
p>edient  and  that  the  Chinese  Communtots 
eventually  will  try  to  turn  the  country  into 
an  oriental  version  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
hto  New  Democracy  Mao  Tse-tung  believed 
that  China  wotild  move  from  feudaltom  to 
capitalist  democracy  and  then  to  socialism. 
He  indicated  that  the  two-stage  revolution 
could  be  molded  into  a  conttnuotto  process 
In  many  respects  slthough  an  Intervening 
period  of  modified  capitalist  democracy 
would  be  necessary  between  the  old  feuda- 
lism and  the  new  socialism.  The  three  peo- 
ple's principles  of  the  new  China,  according 
to  Mao,  are  Alliance  With  the  Soviet,  Alli- 
ance With  the  Communists,  and  Alliance 
With  the  Workers  and  Peasants.  Mao  does 
not  believe  that  the  new  China  can  l>e  cre- 
ated in  a  few  days  that  will  shake  the  world 
but  rather  in  a  long  period  of  time  he  does 
not  attempt  to  delimit. 

The  establtohment  of  socialism  tn  China 
involving  a  system  of  collective  farms  snd 
the  expansion  and  transfonnation  of  indus- 
try would  represent  a  social  upheaval  that 
would  require  the  most  powerful  police  state 
on  earth  operating  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Even  the  use  of  tractors  Instead  ol 
hoes  In  the  Chinese  agrictiltural  landscape 
wotild  be  revolutionary.  In  1947  the  Yellow 
River  was  again  diverted  north  of  the  Shan- 
tung Peninsula  from  Its  previous  channel  of 
1938  to  1947  south  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
former  "flooded  areas"  an  opportunity  waa 
presented  for  an  experiment  In  modem  agri- 
cultural methods  utilizing  tractors  given  by 
UNRRA.  The  returning  peasants,  however, 
were  determined  to  restore  the  old  ways  of 
farming  and  they  bitterly  criticized  the  use 
of  tractors.  On  the  industrial  side,  soclal- 
tom  wcmld  not  directly  affect  more  than  some 
10  percent  of  the  people,  considering  the 
present  scale  of  tndustrtalliatlon  in  China. 
However,  the  increased  Industrialization  of 
the  country,  a  rapid  growth  of  the  proletariat 
in  the  citiea.  and  the  wciallgation  of  indus- 
try would  be  objective*  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. In  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  party  In  March  1949, 
It  wss  agreed  that  more  emphaato  should  be 
placed  In  the  future  on  the  role  of  the  urban 
workers  in  Chinese  communtom.  Until  late 
1948  the  Chinese  Communtots  held  very  few 
cities  of  Importance,  with  the  exception  of 
Harbin  in  Manchuria.  The  final  conquest  of 
Manchuria  and  North  China  placed  much 
of  the  Industrial  potenttol  of  the  cotmtry  In 
ChlncM  Communtot  hands. 

Only  a  completely  imlfled  Calneae  Commu- 
ntot Party  could  make  much  progress  In 
transforming  China  Into  a  sodaUat  state. 
At  present  the  party  has  two  wings:  One 
which  to  conservative,  led  by  Mao  Tae-tung: 
and  the  other,  which  to  radical,  led  by  LI 
Ll-san.  Both  Mao  Tke-ttmg  and  Li  Ll-san 
were  bom  in  Hunan:  both  were  early  con- 
verts to  communism:  both  are  members  of 
the  centra:  executive  c::mmlttee  of  the  party. 


Mao  Tse-tung  has  baaed  hto  conununlsm  oa 
the  support  of  the  peaaants  seeking  aid  from 
a  class  of  people  making  up  SO  percent  cf  tha 
population.  Li  Ll-san  has  shown  more  inter- 
est tn  the  possibilities  of  using  the  small 
urban  proletariat  of  China  as  the  basis  of  the 
socialist  revolution.  In  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  men  in  the  1920'8  Mao  emerged  vic- 
torious as  the  leader  of  Chinese  communtom, 
and  Li  left  for  Russia,  where  he  studied  at 
the  Lenin  Institute.  While  LI  was  In  Rusata. 
Mao  Tae-tung.  Chou  Bn-lai.  and  Chu  T^ 
kept  alive  the  Communtot  movement  tn 
China  and  directed  the  long  march  from 
Klangsl  to  Shensl  in  1934  and  1935.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  recent  vrar  LI  Ll-san  returxwd 
to  the  Chinese  scene  with  the  invading  Soviet 
troapa  in  Manchuria  and  soon  ttecame  ad- 
viser to  Chinese  Communtot  Gen.  Lin  Plao 
in  that  area.  The  appearance  of  Ll  in  the 
potential  Industrial  heart  of  China  to  not 
without  significance  in  Soviet  politics.  Possi- 
bly the  Kremlin  has  more  faith  In  Ll  than 
Mao.  The  latter  has  never  t)een  In  Russia, 
althotigh  a  number  of  hto  close  advisers,  like 
Chou  En-ial  and  Gen.  Chu  Teh  have  studied 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  Ll 
Ll-san  to  undoubtedly  a  devotit  follower  of 
the  present  teachings  of  Moscow.  He  Is  even 
reported  to  have  significantly  anerted  In  the 
summer  of  1948  that  "Some  of  otir  comrades 
have  been  in  error.  •  •  .  •  We  cannot 
tolerate  a  Tito  in  Asia."  The  struggle  for 
power  within  the  Chinese  Commun'st  Party 
to  certain  to  have  ramifications  in  world  poli- 
tic. Under  certain  conditions  thto  struggle 
might  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
SUtea. 

The  victory  of  the  Chinese  Communtots  is 
largely  due  to  their  own  efforts,  a  factor  not 
without  significance  tn  the  formation  of  their 
future  foreign  policy.  Neither  the  Russian 
Army  nor  Soviet  loaiM  nor  RuMian  technical 
advice  to  primarily  responsible.  Beyond  mak- 
ing the  contents  of  the  Japanese  arsenals  tn 
Manchuria  open  to  the  Chinese  Communists, 
the  Russians  have  probably  not  substantially 
aided  the  Chinese  Communtots.  In  the  case 
of  eastern  Eur-'pe  the  Russian  Army  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  establtohment  of  a  ntmber 
of  puppet  regimes  loyal  to  Moscow.  In  China 
DO  similar  dependence  upon  the  Kremlin  ac- 
counts for  the  victory  of  Chinese  commu- 
ntom. The  Chinese  them«lves  are  placing 
Mao  In  power,  not  the  bayonets  of  Rues: an 
troops.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  teen 
officially  correct  in  Its  relations  with  the  Kuo- 
mlntang regime.  The  Soviet  Ambasssdor  wr>8 
the  only  leading  diplomat  from  a  major  power 
to  follow  the  government  of  former  Prem;er 
Sun  Po  to  Canton.  Even  tn  March  1949. 
when  the  fortunes  cf  the  Kuomlntang  were 
at  a  low  ebb.  the  Soviets  sent  a  misslcn  to 
Tlhwa  to  negottote  an  agreement  with  Kuo- 
mlntang representatives  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Slnktong.  These  facts 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Kremlin  to 
not  at  all  certain  of  the  subservience  of  Mao. 
Since  the  Chinese  Communists  are  probably 
coming  to  power  under  their  own  salto.  it  to 
quite  possible  that  they  may  observe  a  nxsre 
Independent  policy  In  world  politic. 

It  would  be  difficult,  ftirthermore.  to  ex- 
pect Chinese  communtom  over  a  period  of 
years  to  merge  its  entity  into  that  of  Rus- 
sian communtom.  The  Chinese  are  not  tied 
to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  common  bontfi  of 
Slavdom.  Their  historic  background,  their 
cultural  heritage,  and  their  philosophy  of 
life  are  different.  Foreigners  have  never 
been  able  to  absorb  ttie  Chinese — rather  the 
Chinese  have  assimilated  their  conquerors. 
The  rise  of  Chinese  nationalism,  still  in  It. 
earty  development.  wUl  be  a  strong  deterrent 
against  any  government,  even  a  native  re- 
gime, that  to  subject  to  the  orders  of  a  for- 
eign power.  The  greatest  contribution  of 
Chtong  Kai-shek  to  the  development  of 
China  was  the  termination  of  the  "uneqtial 
treaties"  between  Chtua  and  the  West.  The 
critlctom  leveled   against   the  Generalissimo 
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becauM  of  timtted  AMMllin  Bupport  after 
the  r*c»nt  war  wtll  fe«  l«v«led  wtth  tv*n 
grvattr  latmutitj  Acaliut  any  OommunUt  r«> 
gUiM  in  Cblna  that  beeomM  a  pupp*t  of 
Ifoaeow.  It  1«  poaatble  In  tb«  near  (utur« 
that  fortlgaar  to  th«  mtncU  of  the  ChinM* 
WUI  not  BMan  Kngliahman.  Japanaat.  or 
Amarlcan.  but  Rtiaaian.  a  dtvalopmant  that 
may  ba  a  political  boaaaarang  to  Moacow. 
Paul  8.  Relnach.  American  mluistar  to  China 
from  1913-18,  once  asked  the  Ruaslan  mtn- 
later  In  Peking  whether  he  thought  the  Chi- 
nese conatdered  the  Ruaalans  haU- Asiatic 
and  therefore  brothers.  The  reply  was  "No. 
they  count  us  with  you  and  with  the  other 
Buropeans.  as  a  scourge  and  pestilence." 

Ouce  a  Communist  government  Is  estab- 
Uabad  In  China,  the  natlonalUm  of  the  new 
NglBM  may  be  severely  tested  by  the  Soviet 
role  In  Manchuria.  Chlneae  nationalism 
has  always  been  most  intense  in  areas  where 
the  people  have  come  In  closest  contact  with 
foreigners.  It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present 
Uma  the  Chinese  Communists  have  chosen 
to  stress  the  American  military  Intervention 
In  the  Chinese  Civil  War  behind  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  calling  him  the  running  dog  of  Ameri- 
can imperialism,  and  to  Ignore  the  Soviet 
role  in  Manchuria  as  a  result  of  the  Yalta 
agreement  of  Febnury  II,  1945.  the  Sino- 
Soviet  pact  signed  the  following  August  14. 
and  the  Soviet  occupation  of  that  strategic 
area.  But  it  is  one  matter  for  a  faction 
atruggllng  for  power  to  pursue  such  a  policy. 
It  la  anothar  matter  for  that  faction  once  it 
aaaumea  power  and  has  reaponaibllity  to  con- 
tinue such  a  policy.  A  Chlneae  Commimlst 
GoTcmment  would  see  the  Americans  hold- 
ing no  baaaa.  atauoning  no  troops,  and  run- 
ning no  railroads  in  China.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  would  see  the  Soviet 
Union  entrenched  in  the  naval  base  of  Port 
Arthur  and  the  commercial  port  of  Dairen 
for  30  years,  the  Chinese  eastern  and  south 
Manchurian  railways  Jointly  rim  with  the 
BuMtan  Oovercment  for  the  same  duration, 
and  the  industrial  planU  of  Manchuria 
stripped  since  the  war  by  fellow  Commiuilsts 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Chinese  nationalists 
may  not  be  pleased  to  note  the  Soviet  activ- 
ity in  SinklAng  and  the  possible  efforts  to 
lead  Inner  Mongolia  toward  the  puppet  state 
of  the  people's  republic  in  Outer  MongolU. 
Chinese  Communisu  will  also  observe  north- 
em  Korea,  adjacent  to  Manchuria,  in  the 
handa  of  a  regime  of  Korean  Communists 
who  are  puppeu  of  Moscow.  Nationalism  \i\ 
China  is  eventually  certain  to  resist  Soviet 
•iqpMUion  all  along  the  Russo-Chtneae 
bomdary  from  SInkiang  through  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria  to  Korea. 

Finally  the  reconstruction  of  China  deraa- 
tated  by  the  Japanese  invaaion  and  the  civil 
war  cannot  be  brtnight  about  entirely  by 
the  Chinese  thamaalTaa.  Foreign  aid  in 
terms  of  technological  skill  and  ample  cap- 
ital will  be  essential.  China  needs  to  de- 
velop her  Industry  as  one  of  the  answers  to 
the  ever-growing  population.  The  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  country,  especially  the 
railroads,  must  be  reconstructed  and  ex- 
panded  to  meet  vhe  economic  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  The  agrlctUtural 
foundatlors  of  the  nation  must  be  improved 
by  modern  technology.  Power  projects  like 
a  Yangtze  Valley  Authority  must  eventually 
come.  The  Communists  may  bring  peace  and 
order  to  the  vast  country  but  they  will  not 
be  able  to  develop  it  along  modern  lines 
without  foreign  aid.  From  where  will  thU 
help  come?  For  many  years  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  so  busy  developing  its  own 
vast  territory  that  little  aid  can  be  expected 
from  that  soiiree.  Great  Britain,  once  the 
leading  power  of  the  world  in  the  gieat 
Yangtw  valley  in  China,  is  no  lonjer  able 
to  play  a  great  role  in  the  economic  develop. 
ment  of  the  Far  East.  Only  the  United  states 
has  the  capi<.al  and  skill  avallab'e  at  the 
present  time  to  asalat  in  the  reconstrucrtiju 
of  China.    Political  coodltkma,  however,  will 
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IN  THE  I  OU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1949 

Mr.   Speaker,    under 

end  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

inclupe  the  following  editorial  from 

polls  News  of  June  13.  1949; 
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DODGING    THE    ISSUE 

In  an  att<  nipt  to  defend  his  fantastic  farm 
plan.  Secre  :ary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  at  K>ped  to  the  political  device  of 
Impugning    he  motives  of  Its  critics. 

The  Secrt  tary  may  have  felt  that  politics. 
Instead  of  rraaon.  was  the  order  of  the  day. 


•tocc  he  made  his  rebuttal  at  a  party  pow- 
wow  Monday  in  Dea  Moines.  But  It  la  prob- 
able that  he  arrad,  for  a  good  many  In  hla 
Corn  Bait  audience  art  strongly  opposed  to 
the  plan.  They  know  that  it  u  unworkable, 
and  It  Is  doubtful  If  they  relished  being  told 
that  their  opposition  is  dictated  by  un- 
worthy motives,  rather  than  common  sense. 

Opponenu  of  the  plan,  the  SecreUry  con- 
tended, fear  the  farmer  will  get  more  than 
what  they  deem  his  fair  ahare  of  the  na- 
tional Income. 

That  is  demagoguery  of  the  first  order, 
for  as  the  Secretary  knows  full  well,  agri- 
culture organizations  such  as  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau are  opposed  to  the  plan,  yet  no  one 
would  accuse  the  bureau  of  ignoring  the  best 
Interests  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Brannan  made  no  attempt  to  come  to 
grips  w-ith  the  real  issues:  That  his  plan 
would  almost  automatically  entail  Govern- 
ment-administered farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
come, with  Government  control  of  all  land 
and  livestock  production;  that  it  would  cost 
untold  billions;  that  this  expense  to  tax- 
payers would  be  far  more  likely  to  pre- 
cipitate or  feed  a  depression  than  to  help 
stabilize  farm  markets;  that  Its  administra- 
tive requirements  alone  would  further  regi- 
ment the  farmer  and  Increase  the  Nation's 
already  top-heavy  bureaucracy;  that  the 
farmer  would  be  made  dependent  upon  an- 
nual appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— in  effect  placing  his  income  on  a 
hand-out  basis. 

These  are  the  valid  criticisms  of  Mr.  Bran- 
nan's  program,  made  repeatedly  by  farm 
groups  and  tu-ban  citizens  alike.  Until  he 
answers  those  satisfactorily,  no  one  will  place 
much  credence  in  his  effort  to  hide  the  real 
Issues. 


Career    Compensation    Act    of 
Family  Allowances 


1949— 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
original  pay  bill  was  recommitted  for  fur- 
ther study,  the  committee  accepted  the 
recommittal  as  a  directive  to  protect  the 
family  allctu'ances  of  wives  and  children 
of  enlisted  personnel  for  the  duration  of 
their  current  enlistments.  We  have 
gone  even  further,  as  I  will  explain  In 
a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  should  first 
attempt  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween temporary  wartime  family  allow- 
ances payable  under  the  Servicemen's 
Dependents  Allowance  Act  and  other  al- 
lowances to  which  enlisted  personnel  are 
entitled. 

The  Servicemen's  Dependents  Allow- 
ance Act  was  passed  in  1942  when  we  be- 
gan inducting  large  numbers  of  men  with 
families.  It  was  a  most  necessaiy  piece 
of  legislation.  Should  we  go  to  war 
again,  and  I  pray  we  will  never  need  to 
so  do.  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to 
reestablish  the  payment  of  family  allow- 
ances. That  act  was  passed  because  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  felt 
that  there  was  a  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
vide a  man  and  his  family  with  sufficient 
fundi  on  which  to  live  while  the  bread- 
winner was  serving  his  coimtry.    These 
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men  were  drafted.  They  did  not  select 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  as  a  career  and.  in 
fact,  they  had  little  choice  In  the  matter. 
'Tie  Oervlcemen's  Dspendenta  Allow- 
ance Act  states  as  follows : 

The  dependent  or  dependents  of  any  en« 
listed  man  •  •  •  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  monthly  family  allowance  for  any 
pertod  during  which  such  enlisted  man  la  in 
the  active  military  or  naval  aervlee  of  tba 
United  BUtee  on  or  after  June  1.  1943.  (I) 
during  the  existence  of  my  war  declared  by 
Congress  and  the  6  months  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  any  such  war  or 
(2)  during  a  period  of  enlistment  or  rcen- 
listment  contracted  by  stich  enlisted  man 
prior  to  July  1.  1946. 

We  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
feel  that  the  war  is  over.  We  feel  that 
our  armed  services  are  now 'manned  by 
volimteers  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  draftees  in 
the  services.  Insofar  as  draftees  are 
concerned,  we  are  not  drafting  men  with 
dependents.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
recognize  that  enlisted  men  who  enlisted 
prior  to  July  1.  1946.  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract for  the  payment  of  family  allow- 
ances lUtU  the  end  of  their  enlistments. 

These  allowances  are  paid  to  the  de- 
pendents of  enlisted  men.  The  enlisted 
man  has  $22  of  his  pay  deducted  and  the 
Government  contributes  the  rest.  Un- 
der existing  law,  he  can  bring  in  brothers 
and  sisters  and  mothers  and  fathers,  and 
the  Government  pays  the  bill.  These  are 
the  family-allowance  t)enefits  we  have 
heard  so  much  about.  They  have  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  subsistence 
allowances  to  which  enlisted  men  are  en- 
titled, nor  do  they  have  any  connection 
whatsoever  with  quarters  allowances  to 
which  enlisted  men  are  entitled,  except 
that  no  enlisted  man  can  draw  both  fam- 
ily allowances  and  quarters  allowances 
at  the  same  time.  And  if  an  enlisted 
man  occupies  Government  quarters  and 
is  receiving  family  allowances,  he  must 
pay  rent  for  those  quarters.  This  is 
existing  law. 

Now.  there  was  much  d:scussion  on  the 
floor  when  the  original  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  with  respect  to  a 
moral  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  family  allowances 
for  wives  and  children.  I  t)el:eve.  in  ret- 
rospect, that  the  Membsrs  of  the  Hiuse 
who  were  concerned  about  family  allow- 
ances were  correct  in  WiShing  to  protect 
those  allowances  for  wives  and  children 
for  the  duration  of  current  enlistments. 
Perhaps  our  original  proposal  of  termi- 
nating these  allowances  at  the  end  of  6 
months  was  a  little  drastic  for  these  peo- 
ple. Therefore.  I.  for  one,  am  happy  to 
concur  in  the  proposed  changes  that  we 
have  made  with  respect  to  family  al- 
lowances. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misimderstood  in 
this  matter.  I  believe  we  shcu'.d  protect 
family  allowances  for  wives  and  children, 
or  for  a  man  whose  sole  dependent  is  a 
parent  who  recedes  most  of  his  or  her 
support  from  that  individual.  And  that 
Is  what  we  have  done.  But  I  do  not  k>e- 
lieve  In  continuing  the  principle  of  tem- 
porary wartime  family  allowances  in  a 
peacetime  Army.  I  believe  any  syT.em 
that  pays  a  man  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  dependents  he  may  have  violates 
all  tradltons  of  American  individualism. 


I  am  opposed  to  such  a  method  in  time 
of  peace  and  believe  that  it  is  justified 
only  In  time  of  war.  In  other  words.  I  do 
not  favor  baby  derbys.  I  do  not  t>elieve  a 
man's  compensation  should  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  size  of  his  family  or  the  siae 
of  his  parent's  family.  I  bcheve  the 
American  system  is  to  pay  a  man  accord- 
ing to  his  worth.  I  believe  the  armed 
services  should  pay  a  man  according  to 
his  responsibilities,  according  to  his  rank 
and  according  to  his  ability.  And,  there- 
fore, the  sooner  we  can  eliminate  family 
allowances  the  better  off  we  all  will  be. 
including  the  m^n  who  is  receiving  those 
allowances.  I  know  that  is  like  telling  a 
child  that  candy  is  not  good  for  him. 
but,  nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that 
a  system  which  compensates  a  man  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  dependents 
he  can  claim  is  without  merit  and  should 
not  be  continued.  And  I  might  say  that 
every  enlisted  man  «ho  appeared  before 
the  committee  was  of  the  same  t)pinion. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  armed  services 
should  he  a  substitute  for  relief  agencies. 
I  do  not  believe  the  armed  services  should 
be  called  upon  to  act  in  the  t^ace  of 
welfare  boards,  and  too  often  in  the  past 
th'S  has  been  true. 

However,  assuming  there  is  a  moral 
contract  for  those  who  are  already  in 
the  services,  and  that  we  do  not  want  to 
take  away  family  allowances  for  w.ves 
and  children.  Imt.  at  the  same  time,  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  no  pay  bill  is  pos- 
sb'e  if  we  pyramid  increased  pay  on  top 
of  family  allowances,  we  have  arrived 
at  what  we  feel  is  a  fair  and  etrtUtable 
decision.     We  have  providec  that — 

First.  Persons  who  enlisted  or  reen- 
listed  prior  to  Jiily  1.  1946,  will  continue 
to  be  eligible  to  draw  th^ir  present  pay 
and  family  allowances  until  the  end  of 
their  enlistments. 

Second.  Persons  who  enlisted  or  reen- 
listed  after  July  1,  1946.  v.  ill  be  eligible 
to  draw  their  present  pay  and  family 
allowances  vmtil  the  last  day  oi  the  sixth 
month  following  the  date  of  the  bill  is 
enacted. 

Third.  Married  men  who  enlisted  or 
reenlisted  prior  to  the  date  the  bill  is 
enacted  but  after  July  1.  11K6.  will  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  to  draw  their  present 
pay  and  family  allowances  for  their  wives 
and  children  until  July  1.  1952.  or  the 
expiration  of  their  enlistments,  which- 
ever is  earlier. 

Fourth.  Enlisted  persons  who  do  not 
have  dependent  wives  and  children,  Imt 
who  do  have  parents  dependent  upon 
them  for  chief  support,  will  continue  to 
t>e  eligible  to  draw  their  present  pay  and 
family  allowances  imtil  the  end  of  their 
enlistments  of  July  1,  1952.  whichever  is 
earlier. 

Fifth.  Enlisted  persons  a-ill  not  be  eli- 
gible to  claim  brothers  and  sisters  as 
dependents  after  the  last  day  of  the  sixth 
month  following  the  date  the  bill  is  en- 
acted. 

Sixth.  Persons  whose  enlistment  ter- 
minates in  the  period  between  the  date 
of  enactment  and  October  1.  both  dates 
inclusive,  and  who  reenlist  within  1 
month  of  such  termination  wlU  l>e  ettgi- 
ble  to  draw  present  pay  and  family  al- 
lowances until  the  expiration  of  their 
n:w  ezillstmcnt,  cr  imtil  July  1,  1952. 


whichever  is  earlier,  subject  to  the  Mim« 
llmltationii  on  dependents  a.^  are  appli- 
cable to  persons  who  enlist  or  reenlist 
prior  to  the  date  the  bUl  U  enacted. 

Seventh.  No  person  who  enters  into 
an  original  enlistment  after  the  bill  is 
enacted  will  be  eligible  to  draw  family 
allowances.  (This  should  not  be  con- 
fused 'jvlth  quarters  allowances  which  are 
increased  for  qualified  enlisted  person- 
nel.) 

Eighth.  This  Is  Important.  As  soon 
as  the  total  compensation  to  which  an 
enlisted  man  may  be  entitled  imder  the 
new  bill  exceeds  the  total  compensation 
he  is  presently  receiving,  he  will  auto- 
matically qualify  for  the  higher  pay  and 
allowances. 

PHnth.  Any  enlisted  man  who  suffers 
a  reduction  in  total  compensation  upon 
the  elimination  of  any  or  all  of  his  fam- 
ily-allowance benefits,  from  that  which 
he  was  receiving  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  bill,  may  upon  application  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service. 

What  I  have  Just  stated  to  you  will  be 
found  in  the  repeat,  but  I  believe  that 
every  Member  should  be  avare  of  what 
we  have  done  with  respect  to  family  al- 
lowances. And  that  is  why  I  have  re- 
peated what  is  before  you  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  problem  of  family 
allowances.  It  is  costly  to  be  sure,  and 
as  a  result  of  a  continuation  of  certain 
classes  of  family  allowances,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  reduce  the  pay  of  all  but 
the  two  lowest  enlisted  grades.  In  other 
words,  the  majority  must  suffer  in  order 
to  aid  the  minority,  but,  nev_rtheless.  the  , 
reduction  for  enlisted  personnel  Is  slight 
in  Individual  cases  Insofar  as  the  pa:'  in- 
crease is  concerned. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  that  many  perrons 
will  be  entitled  to  the  new  pay  and  qu3u-- 
ters  allowances  in  lieu  of  their  present 
family  allowances  because  the  new  pay 
£nd  quarters  allowances  will  exceed  their 
present  compensation,  includins  family 
allowances.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  have  increased  the  quarters  al- 
lowances for  qualified  enlisted  personnel 
from  $37.50  per  month  to  $67.50  per' 
month  and.  in  addition,  have  increased 
basic  pay  considerably.  Therefore, 
many  persons,  as  in  the  previous  bill,  will 
qualify  for  the  new  increased  pay  in  lieu 
of  their  present  pay  and  family  allow- 
ances. This  solution  has  been  carefully 
analyzed  and  cannot  be  changed  without 
affecting  the  cost  of  this  bill  materially. 
I  commend  it  to  you  completely  and 
without  reservation. 


Attihidc  of  Coal  Mbers  Toward  Prodac- 
tion  Prob!« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  rcKKSTi-TAWia 

IN  THZ  HOUSS  OF  RZPRESEKTATIN'ES 

Wednesday.  June  15, 1949 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
CKA.  I  include  the  following  escorts  of 
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rem&riLs  made  by  Mr.  Thoma-s  Kennedy, 
vice  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Coal 
Mines  Commit'ee  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  on  Thursday.  April 
21.  1»49: 

Mr  Kr.XNiBT  (United  States  workers  deie. 
gate  I  On  behair  of  the  Cnlted  8t«t«a  work- 
ers d«ie<at<w.  I  jo4n  with  the  United  States 
Oovemment  and  ein{»layer8  delegates  in 
welcomir^  the  coal  mines  committee  to  the 
United  States  aiid  to  Pittsburgh.  There  are 
approxlmate'.y  180.000  coal  miners  employed 
in  the  Slate  o/  Pennsylvania.  Of  these  80 .COO 
are  employed  In  the  anthracite  mines  and 
the  remainder  In  the  bituminous  mines.  The 
coml  mlnlag  induatry  m  the  United  States 
to  rcaliy  composed  of  two  industries,  as  prob- 
lenu  of  the  anthracite  coal-mining  Industry 
art  qtUt*  dllTerent  from  those  in  the  bitu- 
SBlnooa  coal-mlnlng  Industry. 

Wr^      ■  :he  coal-mlnlng  industry  of  the 

Unitrv  *»  always   have  been  organized 

Into  their  uibar  imkms  on  an  industrial  basts. 
atcce  1800  AnMrlean  mine  worlcers  have  been 
organUed  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  the  country's  oldest  industrial 
union.  AH  workers  employed  In  and  around 
the  coal  mines,  no  matter  what  their  craft. 
are  orcaniaetf  Into  the  United  Mice  Workers 
of  America. 

The  attitude  of  ccal  miners  in  the  United 
States  with  rwspect  to  prodtictlon  problems 
of  their  Industry  Is  different  from  that  of 
workers  In  some  other  countries.  American 
coal  miners,  through  their  tinion,  always 
have  supported  technological  improvements 
and  the  mechanization  of  the  coal  Industry. 
In  adhering  to  this  policy,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  iMlteve  they  are  advanc- 
ing their  own  interests  looking  toward  the 
taapfovcment  of  work  standards. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  has  referred 
to  the  fact  ttuit  680,000.000  tons  of  coal  had 
'been  produced  in  1947  Recent  estimates  in- 
dicate that  ccal  requirements  in  1949 
wtij  be  approximately  560.000.000  tons — 130.- 
OOO.COO  tons  less  than  were  required  in  1947. 
This  means  ttiat  there  probably  will  t>e  a  sur- 
plus production  of  coal  In  1949  which  will 
preaent  an  economic  problem  for  both 
workers  and  employers.  I  see  no  reason  why 
hours  of  work  shall  not  be  fixed  accordingly 
to  adjust  to  decreased  consumption  demands. 

XXirtng  the  war.  the  coal  miners  of  Amer- 
ica adjusted  hours  upward  to  as  much  as  10 
hours  a  day  7  days  a  week  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces.  Thu  was  done  by  agree- 
between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
and  the  coa)  operators.  By  the  same 
token,  hours  of  work  should  now  be  reduced 
to  fttabiliae  the  economy  of  the  industry  and 
•nployiDent  in  accordance  with  decreased 
consumption  demands 

Now  I  would  like  to  touch  on  ttie  new 
departure  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica have  made  in  regard  to  social -security 
mmmmm  oorertng  old-age  pensions.  dU- 
aMltt/.  tftaeaac.  and  retiabiliUUon. 

Pension  programs  providing  glOO  a  month 
to  coal  miners  80  years  of  age  wlu>  have 
worked  »  years  in  the  industry  are  in  force 
In  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  in- 
TlMae  programs,  as  well  as  the 
welfare  programs  for  Americaii  coal 
are  adminiatered  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  welfare  and  retirement 
fund,  in  behalf  of  400.000  bituminous  coal 
■atners.  and  by  tiie  anthracite  health  and 
la  bebaU  of  80.000  anthracite 


It  U  the  policy  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
•rs  of  America  that  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams should  be  paid  by  the  employers  as  a 
charge  acalaat  the  cost  of  prodtictlon  of  coal 
and  tlM*  tha  workers  should  not  be  required 
to  contrtbivte. 

In  the  American  coal  industry,  by  agree- 
■Mot  between  the  coal  operators  and  the 
WUoa.  a  levy  of  30  eenta  a  too  la  made  for 
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funds.     These  welfare  funds  are 
by  two  Ixtards  of  trustees,  one 
ummoa*-  fund  and  one  for  the 
fund. 

with  the  anthracite  health 
fund,  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 
board  of  trustees,  we  have  car- 
special  project  for  the  treatment 
Investigation    by    the 
Public    Health    Service    has 
in   the  anthracite   industry   25 
the  workers  are  afflicted  with  this 
as   miners'   asthma.     A   re- 
concerned    with    the    trest- 
]  osslble  ctire  of  this  disease  is  now 
on    by   the   Jefferson   Medical 
Hospital  with  funds  provided  by 
health  and  welfare  fimd. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  cannot 
:he  statement  that  has  been  made 
Polish    Government    delegate 
the  work  of  the  international  la- 
ion.      Workers    In    the    United 
that  the  ILO  is  doing  useful 
with  the  coal  industries 
countries.     While  American  coal 
agree  with  workers  in  ail  oth- 
on  certain  policy  matters,  such 
of    the    coal    mines — to 
miners  are  opposed — we  feel, 
that  there  are  certain  funda- 
which  exist  in  all  coimtrles. 
international  meetings  such  as 
t  there  may  be  an  exchange  of 
toward  solution  of  these  prob- 
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ElXTflNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NCBBASKA 

IN  THE  1 IOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1949 
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'  rillareal  : 


The  Philippine 
of  Americaa 
ing  activit 
fairs  so  the 
the  monunlent 


every 

monument 
tutelage  bj 
young 
hood. 
The 
lish  iangua( 
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Esperanto 
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msnuscrlpt 
Dl  vision 
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flag  stands  as  monument 

democracy.     Today  the  expand- 

es  of  the  Philippine  foreign  af- 

flag  follows,  and  there  also  stand 

of  American  democracy.     In 

Pilip^o  heart  there  stand  symbol  of 

of  gratitude  for  the  democratic 

America  in  the  past  until  the 

coui^ry  reached  the  point  of  nation- 


Kapen  n 


desc:|lption  in  Kspersnto  and  the  Kng- 

es  are  reprinted  from  the  Amer- 

to  magazine,  an  organ  of  the 

Association    of    North    America. 

114  West  Sixteenth  Street.  New 

Two   copies    of    the    orlglnsl 

are  deposited  in  the  Acquisition 

Ci^gressional  Library.  Washington. 

luthor  received  formal  certificate 

of    acknowledgment    from    the 

Congress  in  1940. 
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SN  ssrauNTo 

standardo  enhavas  du  striojn. 
trio  estaa  blua;  la  suba.  ruga. 
1  ^Ifas  forton  kaj  kuragon. 
slgnlfas  idealojn  kaJ  Justecon. 
anifo  trorigas  aparta  triangtxla 


)  ta 


La  flllpini 

La  supra 

La  rugo  a 

La  bluo 

Apud  la 
•paco. 

Tiu  spaco 

Kn  is  cetltro 
radiojn 

L«  suno  ilgaifas  Uberecon.  aQ  la  naakigon 
de  nova  naclo. 


cstas  blanka. 

estas  ora  suno.  havanta  ok 


La  ok  radloj  aludas  al  la  ok  province j.  en 
kluj  ribelado  kontrau  Hispanujo  komenclgls, 

TiuJ  provincoj  estls;  Manila.  Bulakan. 
Pampanga.  Neuva  Bclja,  Morong,  Laguna.  Ba- 
tangas.  kaJ  Cavite. 

La  blanlta  trlangulo  signifas  egalecon  kaJ 
fratecon. 

En  clu  angulo  de  la  trtangulo  trovlgas  ora 
sUlo. 

La  tri  steloj  aludas  al  la  Insulo  Luxon, 
la  Vlsaya-lnsularo,  kaJ  la  insulo  Mindanao. 

Kelkfoje  onl  nomas  la  tiliplnan  standardon 
"PlUno  de  la  Revoluclo."  car  tiu  flago  ekes- 
tlgis  dum  la  flJipLna  revolucio. 

La  12-a  de  Junio.  1898,  estls  la  dato.  kiam 
tiu  nacla  standardo  estis  oficlale  altceptata 
kaj  rajtigata  de  la  fllipina  Kongreso. 

Inter  ciu.l  standardoj  de  sendependaj  lan- 
doj.  tiu  de  Cekoslovakujo  plej  slmllas  tlun  de 
lo  fllipina  insularo. 

IN    ENGLISH 

The  Philippine  flag  consists  of  two  stripes. 

One  is  red  and  the  other  is  blue,  the  blue 
being  on  the  top. 

The  red  signifies  bravery  and  courage. 

The  blue  represents  ideals  and  Justice. 

Near  the  staff  is  a  triangular  space. 

This  space  is  wlilte. 

In  the  center  Is  a  golden  sun  having  eight 
rays. 

The  sun  signifies  liljerty  or  the  birth  of  a 
new  nation. 

The  eight  rays  represent  the  eight  prov- 
inces in  which  rebellion  against  Spain  started. 

These  provinces  were:  Manila.  Bulakan, 
Pampanga.  Nueva  Ecija,  Morong,  Laguna, 
Batangas.  and  Cavite. 

The  white  triangle  stands  for  equality  and 
brotherhood. 

In  each  comer  of  the  triangle  is  a  golden 
star. 

As  there  are  three  stars  In  all.  they  repre- 
sent the  islands  of  Luzon,  the  Vlsayas.  and 
Mindanao. 

Sometimes  the  Philippine  flag  is  called 
"Daughter  of  the  Revolution."  because  it 
came  into  existence  during  the  Philippine 
Revolution. 

I\  was  on  June  12,  1898.  that  the  national 
flag  was  officially  adopted  and  recognized  by 
the  Philippine  Congress. 

Among  the  flags  of  Independent  nations, 
the  flag  of  Osechoslovakia  is  the  nearest  in 
appearance  to  the  Philippine  flag. 


Snbsidiziof  Uie  World  Afainst  \}%1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  FENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15.  1949 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoro.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Altoona  Tribune  of  June  9.  1949: 

SCBSIOIZINO    THI    WOSLO    AGAINST    tTS? 

Perhaps  we  are  not  giving  our  leaders  in 
Washington  credit  for  foresight.  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  they  do  not  have  very 
much  of  that  precious  attribute. 

In  view  of  the  wholehearted  support  given 
the  Marshall  program  in  official  circles  in 
Washington,  it  seems,  indeed,  a  difficult 
proposition  to  criticise  it  eflectlvely. 

Yet.  we'll  dare  to  do  that.  We  liave  seen 
the  working  of  the  high-pressure  propaganda 
turned  on  from  White  House  and  SUte  De- 
partment In  favor  of  their  pet  programs,  and. 
perhaps  we  are  "far  enough  removed  from 
the  forest  to  see  the  trees." 
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General  Marshal!  the  other  day  admitted 
that  the  program  which  bears  his  name  was 
Inadequate.  Although,  It  was  sold  to  the 
American  people  as  the  answer  to  all  the 
European  problems. 

No.  says  the  general,  more  is  required.  To 
wtt.  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

But.  whUe  the  objective  of  the  Marshall 
program  to  halt  expanding  communism  un- 
doubtedly is  worthy  in  every  rsspect.  it  re- 
mains extremely  doubtful  if  we  shall  do  any 
good  by  trying  program  after  program,  find- 
ing each  needs  more  until  the  time  comes 
when  we  can't  give  more,  and  the  problem 
perhaps  remains  as  it  was,  or  even  worse. 

Then,  what? 

Por  example,  may  we  not  be  sutjsldlzing 
the  whole  world  against  the  United  States, 
by  our  efTorts  to  reconstruct  Europe? 

If  the  Marshall  program  were  to  worlc  as 
some  in  Washington  say  they  hope  it  will, 
what  would  liecome  of  American  production, 
trade,  and  employment  In  a  few  years? 

Pertiaps.  if  no  war  appears  within  the  next 
5  cr  10  years,  we  may  suddenly  tiecome  aware 
that  we  have  played  the  part  of  fools  and 
let  our  Oovemment  tax  the  American  people 
to  destroy  all  our  world  markets. 

American  industrialists  and  businessmen 
have  never  lost  sight  of  the  danger  of  low 
labor  cost  products  from  Europe,  as  a  menac- 
ing competition  to  American  production  and 
markets. 

But.  the  State  Department  is  determined  to 
build  them  up,  come  what  will. 

Some  day,  not  far  distant,  we  may  find  that 
the  fifarshall  plan,  our  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, end  low  labor  costs  abicad  may  Iiave 
combined  to  isolate  us  from  world  markets. 

Already,  we  have  noticed  how  »he  British 
are  Invading  our  foreign  oil  markets.  They 
are  trying  hard  to  take  them.  Export  trade  is 
Britain's  life,  says  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  Cur 
State  Department  is  doing  all  it  can  to  lielp 
Britain.    Tliat  is  very  line,  perhaps. 

But,  what  our  State  Department  apparent- 
ly forgets,  and  wtiat  no  Briton  ever  forgets. 
Is  that  world  markets  are  the  principal  eco- 
nomic base  for  most  empires,  and  most 
nations.  They  have  been  the  cause  of  a 
greet  many  wars.  The  less  of  them  lias 
meant  death  to  many  a  regime  and  many 
a  nation. 

So.  here  we  are.  forgetting  the  laws  of 
world  economics,  and  making  our  people  pay 
to  have  foreign  nations  take  our  markets 
from  us. 

It  seems  inconceivable.  Yet.  the  British 
oil  deals  are  tangible  proof  of  how  this  thing 
Is  working  out.  And  not  only  in  oil,  but  in 
other  exports  too. 

It  brings  up  the  thou^t  again:  Are  we 
dividing  up  America  to  rebuild  a  shattered 
world,  which,  if  It  ever  recovers,  will  do  so 
upon  the  absorbed  strength  of  the  United 
States,  leaving  only  a  shattered  shell  in  North 
America? 


Tite  Free  Maa  Versos  the  Pappct  Haa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PSKNSTLVSNU 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  GAVIN.  iAr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobo.  I 
include  the  following  address  of  Mrs. 
Norman  K.  Beals.  of  Franklin,  Pa. : 

THX  paxs  MMSt  nast^  Tasrurm  mam 

Today  sweeplnf  igatniit  the  Statue  at  Lib- 
arty  and  across  o^  great  Nation  are  strong 


winds  of  socialism,  communism,  materiallnn. 
and  atheism.  These  subversive  forces  and 
influences  which  are  hostile  to  the  ideals  and 
institutions  on  which  otir  great  Nation  was 
founded,  have  t>een  spreading  until  today 
they  constitute  a  real  and  increasing  danger 
to  cur  national  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  bulwartts  of  the  An-.er- 
ican  life  has  been  private  enterprtee.  Every 
page  in  our  history  reveals  to  us  that  there 
is  but  one  source  of  progress,  namely  the  In- 
dependent man  In  a  fre-  world.  We  are  free 
Americans,  free  to  speak  without  fear;  free 
to  worship  Gcd  In  cur  own  way;  free  to  stand 
for  what  we  think  right;  free  to  oppose  what 
we  think  wrong.  The  right  of  liberty  mir  ns 
every  man's  right  to  individual  act  on.  indl- 
vidiiai  initiative,  i  nd  freedom  of  ci»oice. 

We  who  are  true  Americans  in  spirit  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  cur 
freedom.  We  are  one  of  the  last  remaining 
countrlea  defending  the  Eanctity  of  the  free 
active  man  in  a  free  world.  Here  we  have 
the  highest  standard  of  tlvln"  of  any  ether 
nation  In  the  world.  Why?  You  have  h-.srd 
it  said  that  It  is  txcause  of  our  huge  natural 
resources;  yet  did  not  the  American  Indian 
have  all  these  resources  avaiiahle  before  the 
country  was  settled  by  the  white  man?  D:es 
not  R'^csia.  China,  and  India  have  more 
natural  resoitfces  than  we  tiave?  Yet  their 
staiulard  of  living  is  so  much  lower  than 
ours  that  tliere  is  no  comparison.  S?  it 
cannot  be  a  question  of  natural  resources. 
Although  we  admit  they  have  teen  a  v.tal 
factor  in  the  progress  and  achievements  of 
the  American  people.  But  these  tang2t>ie 
material  t^ii^gs  are  but  a  part  of  America. 
The  things  ttiat  have  counted  ths  most  in 
her  past,  and  that  will  count  the  greatest 
In  her  future,  are  the  great  Intangibles  of 
the  spirit  of  the  people — our  sense  cf  free- 
dom, of  liberty,  our  traditions  of  past  giory 
and  sacrifice,  our  lofty  ideais  and  spiritual 
appreciation,  all  of  wtiich  spell  greatness  and 
the  true  glories  of  the  American  people. 

From  the  beginning  at  iiistory  two  an- 
tagonists have  steed  face  to  face;  one  is  the 
free  active  man,  the  other  is  ttie  passive 
governed  puppet  Every  type  of  good  work. 
from  laying  bricks  to  writing  a  symphony, 
is  done  t>y  the  free  active  man;  the  puf  pet 
man  would  live  softly  and  easily  from  the 
t.  1  and  liardship  of  others. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
freeman  m  a  free  world:  Andrew  Carnegie 
cam:!  to  the  United  States  in  1£4S  as  a  13- 
year-old  boy,  and  because  our  Constitution 
offered  him  freedom  of  choice  and  individtial 
initiative  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  in  our  Nation.  From  a  poor  bobbin- 
boy  in  a  cotton  factory,  to  a  seU-made  multi- 
millionaire. And  he  so  appreciated  what 
Amo-ica  iiad  dene  for  tiim  that  before  Im 
iiad  died  he  had  given  away  to  his  feUow- 
men  t350 .000.000 

Henry  Ford,  under  our  system  of  private 
enterprise,  became  the  father  of  niaas  pro- 
duction, of  world-wide  low-ccst  traiHfMrta- 
tion  wiiich  has  extended  ail  men's  UM^maas 
and  brought  duaena  toBitini'  ai 
friend  of  the  workiagBUUi  aad  tbe 
America's  great  citizen  who  built  an  Indus- 
try hj  enriciUng  the  world.  Wlxxe  honest 
life  is  an  inspiration  to  youth  everywhere, 
and  wlio,  like  Atiraham  Lincoln,  climbed  from 
poverty  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Georfe  Waahhtjifa  Gervcr  Is  ana  of 
the  most  maarkaMe  aHB  of  this  ace.  Bam 
in  siamy  with  obstacles  almost  inarur- 
BMsmtaWe,  lie  ri imbed  to  a  position  of  equal- 
ity with  the  fcremost  scientists  of  tite  world. 
The  peanut  ham  yield  to  this  great  scientist, 
marvels  ranging  from  food   to  dyes,   wood 

the  clafa 


From  peanut  hulls  be  has  made  Insuisting 
beards    for    houses.     Many    ether    eammoa 


things  usually  thought  of  as  waste  producta 
have  been  turned  into  useful  commcdltles. 

Ee  was  not  only  a  scientist  but  a  Ixitanlst, 
chemist,  awii^glan.  arUat,  and  an  educator. 
And  where  voder  Cotf^  tan  wcu.'d  a  man 
bom  of  Negro  parentage  and  In  slavery  here 
the  chance  for  success,  except  in  the  good  old 
United  States?  These  men — these  souls  in 
bodies  of  dJTerent  colors .  of  all  raeas  and  ail 
faitlis.  were  given  in  America,  tka  f^aaMak 
gift  to  mankind — faith.  Faith  in  a  great 
Gcd,  faith  in  the  ability  of  tiie  people  to 
govern  themselves  and  ttelief  tliat  they  were 
c.-»pable  of  building  a  richer,  fuller  and  hnp- 
pier  life.  Which  all  means  faith  in  tlie  valiM 
and  pctentiaMties  of  the  common  man. 

TKHo  Is  tlic  puppet  man?  He  is  not  an  in- 
dividtial  but  a  aerial  numlier.  owned  by  the 
State,  reganflecs  of  ability  or  effort.  That  Is 
wtiat  socialism  means.  It  makes  tlie  tndivi- 
du^  dependent  upon  the  State  in  all  mate- 
riel, social,  and  political  matters.  It  nulli- 
fies ambition  by  putting  restriction  In  efadce 
of  occupation  and  reward  of  attainment,  and 
smothers  initiative,  the  baolctxtne  of  progress. 
The  result  is  Imperaonal  service  and  in- 
difference It  is  tile  death  kneil  to  all  that 
we  hold  mast  dear.  individQal  liberty  ami 
proereas. 

This  Is  what  some  oSetals  tn  Washington 
are  tr3ring  to  bring  about  in  America  So 
that  todi^  w«  az«  faced  with  the  daneer  of 
the  aaalaMaiMaD  at  one  of  the  greatest  private 
enterprises  of  our  Nation  tlie  medical  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Oscar  Swing's  report  to  the  president 
last  spring,  entitled  "me  Nation  °s  Health — 
A  Ten- Year  Program."  is  nothmg  more  ttian 
compulsory  liealth  insurance,  which  Ihh  onfty 
one  meaning — political  medicine  contniiad 
by  the  bureaucrats  at  an  overwhelming  ex- 
pense to  each  and  every  citiaer .  Do  you 
realizie  that  since  1030  tax-eating  Federal  Job- 
holdos  have  increased  from  2  per  100  fam- 
ilies to  5  per  100  families  in  1947.  and  now  a 
total  of  more  than  2.000.C03  Jobholders  are 
living  on  taxpayers?  Senator  Habst  F.  Etxd 
stated:  "These  politicians  calculate  a  million 
Jobholders  can  be  counted  upon  to  swing 
three  or  four  million  votes  to  keep  the 
spenders  in  power." 

Sir  William  Darting,  a  member  of  the 
Efotve  cf  Cooucons  in  England,  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  to  the  Senate  of  the  Unttad 
States  on  December  8.  1947.  "Before  I  go  back 
to  my  country  with  its  shilling's  worth  of 


laiMa  taU 

you.  my  friends  tn  ttw  United  Stdtaa  and  tn 
Canada,  that  the  road  Great  BritalB  Is  ttard- 
ing  Lb  the  road  you  sliould  not  travel.  The 
experience  is  not  worth  wtiile.  It  ts  a  road 
wtiich  has  led  to  degradation  and  towering 
at  our  human  standards  in  which 
we  believe.  I  believe  tliat  ttie  ci 
of  caaBBHBalQes  on  s  large  scale  is  tbe  great- 
est dauggf  with  wiuch  the  world  ie  faced. 
There  Is  a  deep-rooted  oonviction  that  aoiee- 
how.  gu— miiaiit  «an  do  things  better  tkan 
the  paapla  tknaHlves.  So  our  aodaUvt 
fovaramect  in  Rrttata  la  MtaaupClBg  it.  I 
caa  tell  you  the  lasult  vaiy  1tmft$  by  quot- 
ing the  remark  made  t>y  one  of  my  elecuaa: 
This  natlwialiMtlnn  is  a  very  queer  thing. 
The  more  you  own.  the  leas  yon  tiave.  We 
own  ttie  Bank  of  Kngiand  in  Britain,  but  I 
am  no  t>etter  off.  Wc  own  the  coal  —fTiar. 
and  I  tiave  leas  coal,  wc  ova  tlftc  raUzoads, 
but  I  cant  get  a  train  for  wj  baOdaya.  This 
Is  socialism,  the  more  we  own,  the  leas  we 
get.' 

"AH  that  my  triecd  said  is  true — and  more. 
We  discover  that  we  are  approaching  a  real 
dietatorsliip.  beeaose  tbe  Brltiib  dttama 
have  no  choice  tmt  to  accept  wttat  la  oAvad 
and  even  then  Ckey  hmm  leas  of  tha 

ly  CBjoyed." 
by  BocBe 

as  tlie  sodaUetlc  laboratory  at  tbe  world — 
this  msy  cr  may  net  be  true.    Tbe  foUoWtSg 
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to  part  of  an  edltorUl  vhlch  appeared  in  th* 
OU  aty  Derrick  of  Ot)  City.  Pa  : 

**Tb«  Government  ot  tlxU  country  U  lerl- 
oualy  conaloerlng  whether  ttuit  country's  free 
physician  aerTice  will  be  continued.  The 
record  of  New  2^ealand's  compulsory  Insur- 
ance reveals  they  have  been  unable  to  keep 
Its  eoat  of  operation  on  an  even  keel:  due  to 
tbc  teet  of  The  human  tendency  to  take  ad- 
ktag*  of  beneflu  oflered  under  a  corn- 
system,  another  Is  the  political  pres- 
sure for  increase  In  rates  and  duration  of 
batMf^u.  New  Zealand  has  bad  the  compul- 
sory health  insurance  since  1938.  and  in 
thsst  years  of  trial  lu  opsraUm  has  become 
mere  costly  with  every  p— Ing  year." 

This  Is  something  for  America,  now  bur- 
dened with  a  Federal  debt  of  nearly  300 
billion,  to  think  about  when  It  considers 
sntsrinc  the  neld  of  socialized  medicine.  If 
the  Oovernment  Is  so  concerned  with  the 
and  health  of  its  citizens  (which  In- 
lly  is  the  best  in  the  world  as  proven 
by  surveys)  why  do^tnt  our  Oovernment 
take  care  of  the  American  Indians  which  are 
legally  and  technically  wards  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment?  Have  we  forgotten  the  shame- 
ful facu  which  received  national  attention 
thrwuh  the  newspapers.  Time,  and  Life 
■Mpalnes  In  regard  to  the  Navajo  Indians 
last  year?  There  are  about  70,000  Navajo 
Indians,  much  the  largest  of  the  surviving 
Indian  tribes,  living  on  an  immense  but  arid 
area  of  about  30.000  sqviare  nxlles.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Navajos  are  existing  on 
1.000  calories  a  day.  less  than  the  Germans 
are  getting  under  IJnlted  States  control,  and 
that  so  many  of  them  are  so  weak  that  they 
cannot  stand  moderate  exertion.  They  have 
been  so  plagued  with  illness  and  mortality 
rates  are  so  high  that  only  an  amazingly 
high  birth  rate  has  kept  the  tribe  on  the  In- 
crease. For  Instance  the  rate  of  tuber- 
culosis Infection  Is  14  times  the  average  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  single  tuber- 
ctilosls  sanatorium  has  only  100  beds.  There 
to  only  one  doctor  for  every  C.OOO  Navajos. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  know  and  talk 
With  a  Christian  Nuvajo  Indian  who  Ju.st 
cam*  from  the  reservmtlon  in  Arizona  where 
h»  has  been  a  missionary  for  2  years.  It 
wss  heartbreaking  the  revealing  things  we 
learned  from  the  color  films  he  showed  here 
tn  our  community.  We  saw  one-room  shades 
bout  without  any  windows  and  without  a 
known  as  hogans.  We  were  told  that 
ly  as  16  people  lived  In  one  of  these 
hogans.  that  In  most  Instances  water  has 
to  be  carried  long  distances.  We  are  told 
of  a  family  that  had  to  carry  their  water  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  hillside  from  a  spring 
that  was  alao  a  watering  place  for  hogs  and 
a  stamping  ground  for  cattle.  That  thou- 
sands of  school-age  children  have  never  seen 
the  Inside  of  a  scboolhouse.  That  hundreds 
of  them  are  so  far  away  from  the  Oovern- 
ment hospitals,  they  only  go  there  in  cases  of 
life  and  death,  that  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion are  so  pom  and  the  roads  so  bad  thtit 
many  of  them  die  on  their  way  to  the  hos- 
pital. Most  Navajos  depend  almost  com- 
pletely on  their  sheep  for  a  living.  But  even 
this  meager  source  of  income  has  been  cut 
by  the  Ooiverument.  Life  magazine  puts  it 
in  thU  way.  "at  has  been  estimated  that  a 
small  Nava.Jo  family  could  get  by  on  250 
■hsep.  But  the  Oovernmenfs  t«ld  arith- 
metic proves  that  the  range  can  support  only 
000.000  bead,  or  enough  for  only  2.400  of  the 
11.000  Navajo  families.  More  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  other  Navajo  families  have  leas 
than  to  needed  to  sustain  even  the  simple 
way  of  life  they  value  above  all  else." 

If  the  present  helpless  and  desperate  altua- 
tlon  of  the  American  Indians  who  are  wards 
of  th*  Federal  GoT*rnin*nt  Is  a  picture  of 
the  paternalistic  management  of  our  Oov- 
ernment. then  it  beboovss  each  one  of  us  to 
beware  of  Goeartunent  conuollrd  medicine. 
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STBkfOfve:  A  National  Shrine 


E:rrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

rtON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

tor  BBODC  ISL.AND 
30U8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
dnesday,  June  15.  1949 
RAND.      Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  td  extend  my  remarks.  I  enclose 
a    state  nent    I    have    prepared    which 
should    3e   of   interest   to   all   who   are 
familial  with  Touro  Synagogue  in  New- 
port. R.  I.,  which  only  a  short  time  ago 
was  male  a  national  shrine.     It  is  my 
hope  th  it  this  statement  will  also  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  th  s  old  sjTiagogue,  which  opened 
on   December  2,   1763.    The   statement 
follows: 
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days   when    religious   liberty   is 
In  so  many  countries  of  the  world, 
cling  more  firmly  than  ever  before 
inciples  of  freedom  of  worship  for 
people  of  Rhode  Island  have  par- 
te be  proud  of  their  heritage 
s  liberty,  for  It  was  In  this  State 
r  Williams  first  established  a  col- 
to   protecting   the   rights   of 
to  worship  God   as   he  saw  fit. 
tly.  an  event  took  place  in  New- 
I..   which    underlined    the   historic 
by  the  people  of  that  State.  In 
/pnerica  a  home  of  religious  freedom. 
31.    1947.    President    Truman 
following  message  to  Dr    Bernard 
president     of     Congregation 
srael  of  Touro  Synagogue: 
■jappy  to  congratulate  the  Congre- 
J^shuat   Israel   and   the  community 
R.  I.,  on  the  setting  apart  of 
Synagogue  as  a  national  shrine, 
that  the  venerable  fabric  of 
opened  on  December  2.  1763. 
after  the  founding  of  the  congre- 
stlU   In   use  and   admired   by   all 
good  architecture, 
setting  apart  of  this  historic  shrine 
monument  Is  symbolic  of  cur 
of    freedom,    which   has    Inspired 
women  of  every  creed,  race,  and 
;o  contribute  their  highest  gifts  to 
of  our  national  culture, 
that   through   long   centuries  to 
spirit  of  good  will  and  tolerance 
dominate  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people." 

high  lighted  the  dedication" 
In   which  Touro  Synagogue  was 
national   shrine.     Carl    Van    Doren. 
American  historian,  acted  as  mas- 
formal  ceremonies      The  Honor- 
W.  Mastin.  Jr..  Speaker  of  the 
ilepresentatlves,  delivered  the  main 
Or.  David  De  Sola  Pool,  rabbi  of 
and  Portuguese  Synagogue  In 
City,  gave  the  benediction      Miss 
Munsel.  youngest  star  of  the  Metro- 
ra.   enriched   the  occasion   with 
^oprano  voice.     Dr.  Francis  S.  Ron- 
National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
1  be  Interior,  unveiled  the  tablet  on 
wall  of  the  synagogue,  concluding 
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Less  th  in  6  months  after  that  memorable 
Lh«  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Touro 
National    Historic    Shrine    was 
lu   purpose   was   to   enlist   public 
maintaining  the  structure  and 
the  Touro  Synagogue  as  a  pU- 
denter.  open  to  visitors  throughout 
to  make  available  educational  ma- 
Touro  and  to  build,  eventually,  a 
I  hat  would  house  the  priceless  gifts 
paintings,  and  other  treas- 


ures associated  with  the  early  congregants, 
that  are  coming  In  from  all  parts  of  the 
cotmtry. 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Touro  have 
published  an  attractive  volume  describing 
the  history  and  background  of  that  historic 
site.  This  brochure  makes  Inspiring  read- 
ing, for  It  throws  light  on  another  facet  of 
our  great  and  many-sided  American  heri- 
tage. 

Nine  distinguished  Americans  contributed 
essays  to  this  brochure,  each  of  which  gives 
tu  a  glimpse  of  a  different  aspect  of  Touro's 
history.  Together,  their  work  provides  a 
well-rounded  picture  of  Newport  in  colonial 
days. 

Rabbi  David  De  Sola  Pool  tells  the  story 
of  the  synagogue.  Dedicated  on  the  1st  day 
of  the  Jewish  holiday  Hanukah.  December  7, 
1763,  Touro  Is  the  oldest  synagogue  building 
In  the  United  States.  At  the  time  when 
Newport  was  building  Its  temple,  there  were 
Jewish  congregations  also  In  New  York  City, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Philadelphia,  and 
Richmond.  But  none  of  these  possesses  a 
house  of  worship  comp>arable  in  age  to  Touro. 
Newport  boasts  not  only  the  loveliest,  but 
also  the  oldest,  synagogue  building  in  the 
country. 

The  Touro  Synagogue  played  an  historic 
role  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1780, 
after  the  evacuation  of  Newport  by  the 
British,  the  General  Assembly  of  tae  State 
of  Rhode  Island  held  Its  first  meeting  In  the 
synagogue.  .  In  the  words  on  the  tablet 
afllxed  to  the  building  when  It  was  officially 
designated  as  a  national  historic  site: 

Here  In  1781-84  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met,  and  during  Washington's 
visit  to  Newport  In  1781  a  town  meeting  was 
held  here.  The  State  supreme  court  held 
sessions  here  at  that  period." 

The  distinguished  Mr.  Flske  Kimball,  di- 
rector oT  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
tells  the  story  of  Peter  Harrison,  the  amateur 
architect  who  designed  Touro  Synagogue. 
Harrison,  a  merchant  by  profession,  received 
no  pay  for  most  of  his  work,  taking  his  re- 
ward in  the  thanks  and  well  wishes  of  bis 
fellow  citizens.  He  designed  many  of  the 
public  buildings  In  Newport  Including  the 
Redwood  Library  and  the  Brick  Market. 

Dr.  Morris  A.  Gutsteln.  rabbi  of  Congre- 
gation Shaare  Tikvah.  Chicago,  and  former- 
ly rabbi  of  Touro  Synagogue,  contributes  a 
history  of  the  Jews  of  Newport  In  colonial 
times.  In  so  doing,  he  provides  valuable  In- 
sights Into  the  whole  prerevolutlonary  pe- 
riod. 

In  the  spirit  of  Roger  Williams  who  ad- 
vised them  to  purchase  that  land,  the  set- 
tlers of  Newport  adopted  the  Ideal  of  re- 
ligious freedom  as  the  very  first  principle  of 
their  government,  thus  Inviting  to  their 
new  community  all  these  hardy  souls  of  all 
faiths  who  refused  to  compromise  with  con- 
science. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Jewish  congregation  of  the  Newport 
community  was  greatly  Increased  by  a  group 
of  settlers  who  came  from  Curacao.  These 
Jews,  like  their  coreligionists  already  living 
In  the  city,  were  of  Spanish-Portuguese 
origin.  With  their  natural  energy  and  abil- 
ity, they  brought  new  grace  to  Newport. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Jewish  colonists  in  town  owned  7  vessels 
engaged  In  Inter-colonlal  and  foreign  trade. 
They  were  active  also  In  manufacturing.  As 
early  as  1705.  they  had  Introduced  into  the 
colony  the  manufacture  of  soap.  They  Joined 
in  the  established  foundries  as  workers  of 
brass  and  Iron  and  also  worked  as  silver- 
smiths. 

In  the  armed  forces  of  the  colony,  there 
were  Jewish  soldiers  from  earliest  times. 
Jacob  Judah  served  In  the  French  and  Indian 
War  In  1747.  Michael  Isaacs  volunteered  In 
the  campaign  of  1755.  Isaac  Moses  marched 
In  the  company  of  Capt.  J   Whiting  In  1757. 

Thus  In  Newport.  Christians  and  Jews, 
though  worshiping  m  different  churches,  had 
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tht  ssms  aspiratfons  and  aasft  S3  neighbors  In 
the  sueet.  the  heme,  the  factory,  the  dub. 
■■d  the  town  meeting  throughout  the  early 
past  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  fine  volume  contains  s  glowing  me^ 
count  of  the  historj  ef  religtous  freedom  in 
Amerlcs,  by  the  eminent  Judge  Joseph  M. 
ProBkauer.  former  president  of  the  American- 
Jewish  Committee.  Jud^  Proskaoer  pays 
tribute  to  Oeorge  Washingtoo  as  the  staunch 
advocate  of  religious  liberty.  Be  tells  of 
Washington's  famous  letter  to  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Touro  Synagogue  In  which  the  first 
President  wrote  this  iiisttn-tc  deciaratloii. 
"For  happily,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction 
■ad  to  persecution  no  asststaoce,  requires 
oaly  that  they  who  live  under  its  protection 
shoald  demean  theaaatwes  as  good  citizens. 
In  giving  it  on  all  occasion  their  effectual 
support.** 

The  Anwrtcan  people,  says  Judge  Pros- 
katier,  are  Washington's  living  memorlaL 
Only  recently,  they  have  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights,  which  called  for  a 
•weeping  leg:lslative  program  to  Insure  f\ill 
apftorttmlty  in  Jobs,  housing  and  education 
for  all  Americans.  And  the  American  people 
have  also  mdorscd  the  Charter  of  the  United 
nations  which  sets  forth  the  aim  at  "pro- 
aatlng  and  encouraging  respect  for  human 
rights  and  for  fundaaaental  freedosns  for  all 
without  dlstinctkxi  as  to  race,  sex.  language 
or  religion."  In  so  doing,  they  have  proved 
tliiiiiiSBti  III  the  tme  spiritual  descendants  ot 
Wiashtegton. 

This  bond  between  the  early  beritage  ot 
our  Nation  and  Its  present  dedication  to 
human  righu  U  further  investigated  by  Le* 
M  Friedman.  |iresident  of  the  AaiarlesB  Jew- 
ish Historical  Society.  Mr.  niillaisii  tells  of 
th*  founding  of  Rhode  Island  Iry  Boger  WU- 
liams  In  ICSS. 

AttlMMigfa  numy  of  oar  Ammicttn  colonies 
ware  sattlad  to  afford  reiigloaa  aajAom  for  op- 
pressed sects — Massacbusctts  for  the  Purl- 
tmns.  Maryland  for  Catholics,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Quakers — none  wcloomed  a  dissent 
Ing  mlnortty.  It  was  not  until  the  day  at 
WUHams  end  the  formation  of  Rhode 
that  thoae  wboae  laUtton  dlllercd 
that  of  the  ruling  wmafmHtf  found  a 
shelter  free  from  persecution.  Thus.  Rhode 
Island  was  the  ptonesi-  hsvcn  of  complet* 
rellfious  liberty  In  America. 

Another  historian  and  scholar,  Mr.  Leon 
Buhner,  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  Judah 
Touro.  son  of  the  first  rabbi  at  the 
gogne  and  the  man  after  whom  it  is 
As  a  lasatt  of  an  '*~*-'nT  lo^e  sifatr.  l^xiro 
left  New  Mngtonri  aa  a  yoDag  man  and  settled 
In  Mew  Orleans  where  he  soon  became  a  pros- 
perous merchant.  In  the  War  of  1812.  be 
fought  as  a  Toltmteer  noder  Andrew  Jackson 
and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans.  He  was  one  of  the  ftrat  to  real- 
Ire  tile  significance  of  itfm  navlcatioc  and, 
after  the  war.  he  i  ii'imii  tt  his  enterprises  cm 
a  large  seal*. 

But  Judah  Touro's  nsme  stands  out  most 
prominently  ss  a  philanthropist.  At  his  own 
expense,  ne  built  the  free  library  Ln  Hew 
Orleans  which  is  named  after  him.  Be  res- 
cued the  First  Congregational  Church  from 
bankruptcy,  endowed  recearch  to  combat 
yeUcw  fever  and  established  a  leading  Sotith- 
em  hospital.  Touro  IiJlmiary.  for  the  same 
purpose.  Cta  his  deathbed,  he  executed  a 
famous  will  providing  liberally  for  varlcus 
chanties,  including  baqneafes  to  six  Christian 
iSTtuaBB  in  New  Orteaas.  As  he  de- 
he  waa  tourtod  In  Hewpuit  where  there 
la  now  s  Touro  Street.  Touro  Park  and,  at 
oovrse.  Tcuro  Synagogue. 

The  cemetery  et  Newport  where  Judah 
Touro  liee  has  been  celebrated  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  In  his  famous  poem. 
The  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Newport.  In  a 
speclti  pie-e  written  fcr  the  Touro  brochure, 
a  d-:scendact  of  the  great  poet.  H;nry  Wads- 


worth  Longfellow-  Dana,  tells  of  the  deep  im- 
pression the  cemetery  made  on  LongfeUow 
and  how  hard  and  painstakingly  the  poet 
worked  on  the  lines  commemaratlng  tt. 

Behind  the  associations  of  both  cemetery 
and  synagogue.  Longfellow  seemed  to  see 
lo(»nlng  the  great  misty  figures  of  ancient 
Israel.     In  his  first  draft  he  wrote: 

"B«t  in  the  background  flgores  vague  and 

vast 

Of  patriarchs  snd  prophets  rose  sublime: 

•"hey  bad  the  grand  traditions  of  the  past. 

They    bad    the    promise    of    the    coming 

tlme- 

Carl  Van  Doren.  noted  hlstorisn,  con- 
tributes a  stimulating  section  to  the  Tcuro 
volume,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  Impression 
which  the  beautiful  Interlca'  of  Touro  makes 
on  the  obaerver.  He  describes  it  as,  "White 
except  for  the  domed  ceiling  which  te  blue. 
with  silver  stars.  The  12  pillars.  6  on  a 
side,  that  support  the  gallery,  represent  the 
tribes  of  Israel;  but  they  are  cut  from  New 
England  trees  and  the  columns  are  Ionic 
Above  them  Corinthian  colomna  rise  to  the 
beaaos  on  which  the  ceiling  rests.  The  Ark 
Is  in  form  of  a  superb  Georgian  cupboard 
against  the  east  waU.  beauuiully  carved  and 
painteu  white.  The  lamp  before  the  Ark, 
with  its  perpetual  flame,  the  bronae  cande- 
labra hanging  from  the  dome,  and  the  dock 
on  the  gallery  are  the  work  ol  eighteenth 
century  crafumen  in  the  strong  yet  graceful 
style  of  the  period.  And  against  another 
wall  te  the  seat  of  the  presiding  warden,  not 
a  mimic  tixrone.  but  a  high  pew  with  a  solid 
rail  Ln  front  of  it." 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  All«i,  regional  director  at 
the  National  Park  Service,  tells  us  that  Touro 
Synagogue  is  the  fourth  church  edifice  to  be 
designated  as  a  national  historic  site,  not 
federally  owned.  Those  which  preceded  it  in 
order  of  establishment  are  San  Jose  Mis- 
sion, near  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  June  IMl; 
Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swedes  Church),  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa..  Noveaaber  1043:  and  St.  Pauios 
Church.  Eastchester.  N.  T..  July  1943.  These, 
being  national  h>»iwtc  sites,  were  established 
under  tte  atbartty  of  the  Hiatortc  Sites  Act 
of  Aagtn*  la.  19S5.  which  declares  'that  it 
is  a  national  policy  to  preserve  for  public 
use  historic  &ltss.  buildings,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  national  significance  for  the  inspir- 
ation and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stataa.** 

That.  Tdwo  Synagogue  now  take*  iu 
place  as  a  ratteinal  aaonument  to  religlctis 
freedom  and  to  this  land  where  all  have  a 
chance  to  contribut*  to  the  natlooal  welfare. 
Let  us  see  that  we  pass  on  to  our  children, 
untarnished  by  bigotry  or  prejudice,  this 
hcrita^  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  all — 
the  prtrelni  estate  we  have  Inherited  froca 
oiir  forefathers. 


Mr.  HoUMay's  letter  roHews: 


OststAsdnf  Execalm  Approves  Resolv- 
tmu  t»  StrcBgtWa  Umktd  Naliou 


BXTENSKW  C^  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBmESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaw.  Jvxe  15.  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unda*  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Rxroko  the  following 
excellent  statement  by  Mr.  W.  T.  HoUi- 
day.  president  of  the  St&ndard  Oil  Co^ 
of  Ol^o,  with  reference  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  64  and  other  similar 
resolutions,  to  sUcngthen  the  United  Na- 
tions. 


Tmk  Stjlnoakd  On.  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  June  J  J,  1949. 
Hon.  BaoGKs  Hats. 

BouAe  Office  BuildinQ, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Daax  Ma.  Hats  :  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my 
deep  persoruU  gratification  and  my  congratu- 
latiotis  for  the  work  which  you  have  done  In 
bringing  about  the  Introd-'ctlon  la  Congress 
of  the  Joint  resolution,  spousored  by  91  Mem- 
bers o'  the  House,  urging  that  It  be  a  Ixinda- 
mental  objective  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  "no  support  snd  strengthen  tne  United 
Nations  and  to  seek  its  development  into  a 
world  federation." 

I  congratulate  you  for  your  courage  and 
statesmanship  In  pressing  this  matter  to  its 
present  status,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  your 
efforts  will  have  the  support  ol  a  large  major- 
ity of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  is  most  fitting  and  appropriate  that  our 
Congress  should  take  the  proposed  action. 
It  is  Inevitable  that  the  Government  of  a 
democracy  stjch  as  ours  can  have  no  strategy, 
no  fundamental  objectives  In  lu  foreign 
policy  unless  those  objectives  are  determined 
and  Impressed  upon  it  by  public  opinion.  In 
a  democracy  such  as  ours  the  responsibility 
fo~  fundamental  foreign  policy  rests  squarely 
trpon  the  people,  and  the  spokesmen  of  th« 
people  are  their  elected  representatives  in 
Congress.  It  is  indeed  the  function  of  Con- 
gress to  state  what  the  fundamental  objective 
of  our  foreign  policy  should  be.  The  exec- 
utive department  of  our  Government  needs 
the  assurance  tiered  in  the  proposed  reso- 
lution If  it  Is  to  have  the  confidence  and 
the  courage  to  stop  opposing  world  federation 
and  to  tate  Its  accomfklshment  as  the  funda- 
mental ob.'ecttve  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  think  the  resolution  In  question  Is  much 
superior  to  the  ones  which  were  offered  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  because  It  con- 
fines Itself  to  fundamental  strategy  and  does 
not  attempt  to  go  Into  the  tactfcal  questions 
ot  when  aind  how. 

If  the  United  States  clearTy  annotmced  to 
the  world  that  Its  fundamental  objective  tn 
tntemational  afTsirs  is  the  ellmlnatkm  of 
Intemstlonal  aitarchy  and  the  achievement 
of  worM  law  and  order.  I  believe  that  world 
ffcderaticjti,  limited  to  the  prevention  of  war, 
wou'd  be  achieved  mtich  more  quickly  than 
we  think. 

Again  I  extend  to  3roa  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  congratnlatlona. 

With  every  good  wiafa. 
OordiaUy  yocrs. 

W.  T. 


ne  QuDesf  e  to  Lmcala's  Pvty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HAU 

07  KXW  Toex 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BXPRESBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL  It  is  with  ft 
real  sense  of  privilege  and  satisfaction 
that  I  incrude  in  the  Rzcosd.  under  the 
leave  granted  me,  a  speech  by  our  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  the  Honorable 
JoHM  Dmvis  Lodgk.  at  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  Republican  State 
Connnlttee  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Ho- 
tel. New  York  Ctty.  on  Tuesday,  June  14, 
1949. 

The  speech,  in  fun.  Is  as  foOows: 


TO  UWOOSJI'S  PASTT 

It  Is  a  real  priTile«e  and  a  genuine  pi< 
fcr  me  to  be  with  you  here  this  evening.    X 
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with  my  BcpubUcaa 
'  tram  fttm  Tork.  They 
dtttlac^tlabad  and  courmgvoua 
•t  a  tlm*  of  tnmt  rtr— im  and  straUu. 
I  ragrct  U»t  «•  do  not  Iwvt  with  ua  to- 
nlfht  th«  emu  aovcraar  o(  tb«  Bmplr* 
8t>U^Tfco»aa  B.  Drwej  HU  noubie  ac- 
cotnpeMMBMnia  aa  chief  extcutlTt  of  ihe  moat 
populous  Stau  tn  Uu  Union  bavt  twlct 
earned  Icr  him  Um  party'i  nomination  to 
tha  hlfhcat  oAoa  in  the  land.  I  )otn  with 
you  all  In  ezpvMMng  tta*  iMpt  that  bU  cnet- 
0ea  and  talents  win  ranaln  available  to 
the  Republican  Party  for  many  years  to 
come 

Thim  occasion  la  a  moat  heartening  exprea- 
•ton  of  the  rXgot  ol  the  Republican  Party  m 
Mew  York  State.  We  ahaU  need  all  the  ntal- 
Ity  we  can  mutter  If  we  are  to  gain  ccnirol 
of  the  CongTHa  in  IMO  and  of  the  Presidency 
In  1993.  A  Republican  victory  U  not  only 
eaaentiaJ  to  our  national  political  health:  it 
la  also  Tltal  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
two-party  aystem. 

For  the  two-party  system  U  probably  the 
Boat  Important  single  factor  in  the  preaerva- 
ttan  at  American  freedom. 

If  we  had  leaa  than  two  parties  we  would 
quite  obrloualy  have  a  one-party  system  and 
tirti  would  completely  Invalidate  our  Con- 
■tttmion.  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  all  our 
free  Institutions. 

And  yet  we  have  a  growing  body  of  Inde- 
pendent voters  In  America. 

More  serlcus  still,  there  were  In  the  Last 
•lection  some  45X)00.000  people  who  failed 
to  exercLse  thflr  franchise 

The  Independent  voters  represent  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  our  elections.     To  some 
aztant  this  can  be  a  healthy  condition.     It 
can  produce  a  fine  spirit  of  political  cocn- 
petltioo  from  whlcll  the  country  can  benefit. 
But    If   sxjcb    IndepesMlencc    is    came<i    too 
far.  It  can  undermine  our  two-party  system. 
As  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govem- 
Maat  has  extended  Its  power,  as  the  vlnia 
bnraaticoccus     has     infected     our     political 
structure.  It  has  become  increasingly  dilB- 
cult  for  the  people  to  understand  how  their 
OovemaacBt   operates.     Thim   difficulty   has 
cauaed  many  people  to  tMnk  of  their  Gov. 
amment  aa  a  vast  nrgstili  over  which  they 
have  DO  control  and  for  which  they,  there- 
fbre.  aanime  no  rcsponslblUty.    They  do  not 
Identify  themselves  with  their  Government. 
When  they  fail  to  vote  they  fail  to  partlcl- 
pau  in  the  work  of  their  Government  and 
tttsrsfcy  ewate  a  conlltton  which  produces 
■Btaevlty  role  and  which  thrcatena  the  sxir- 
vlval  of  our  two-party  system. 

The  concept  that  the  Government  is  a 
thing  apart,  that  It  has  a  Him  of  lu  own.  has. 
I  believe,  done  a  great  deal  to  create  the  feel- 
ing that  our  poUtical  parUes  operate  in  an 
ambit  outside  the  Add  of  aetkm  of  the 
•▼•nge  dtuen.  Indeed,  many  people  think 
of  our  political  partlea  aa  groups  organized 
mainly  for  the  pxirpoae  of  playing  the  game 
of  politics  whereas  they  are.  In  fact,  the  life- 
blood  of  the  entire  political  structiire  on 
which  our  freedoms  depend. 

In  reality  the  Independent  voter  of  Amer- 
ica depends  upon  the  effective  functioning 
of  our  two-party  system     The  system  U  more 
Important  than  the  party,  but  it  in  turn  de- 
pends on  the  stirvlval  of  the  opposition  party. 
Narrow  partisanship  Is.  of  course,  depkv- 
able.    Partisanship  which  placee  party  above 
patriotism.  patmwa§>  above  prlnclpie.  and 
personalities  show  poUdas  to  highly  repre- 
hensible.    Tet   the  beet  way  to  dlaeourage 
such  sordid  atutudcs  and  deougoglc  prac- 
tless  Is  not  to  retire  to  the  sidelines   in 
derisive  Independence  but  raUver  to  ptw^m 
into   the   poiitical    melee    and    endeavor   to 
the  party  of  your  choice.   This  than 
function  of  the  Republican 
teereased  participation  tn 
la.  after  all.  the  science  of  our 
lorm  of  government. 
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gr^ve   IsBuea   of  the  day   should,  of 

met  in  the  moat  responsible  man- 

i^tthout  rsgarc  to  party  advantage. 

i  dlaeanln   to  the  people  of  the 

deprive  them  of  a  second  voice  in 

serious  Import.    Bipartisanship  In 

doea  not  consist  in  following 

e^Mclally  when  there  is  Inadequate 

It  Is  more  Important  to  be  right 

bipartisan. 

does  blpartlaanahlp  in  foreign  af- 
us   to   he   partisan    when    the 
the  working  men  and  women  of 
ry  is  at  stake      Surely   they   are 
be   influential   in   both   parties; 
(^titled  to  as  lofty  an  approach  to 
as  are  the  people  of  Europe. 
t>e  the  mission  of  the  Republican 
Isbor  legislation  out  cf  politics. 
,  while  economy  in  government  Is 
a  partisan  matter.  It  is  of  vital 
all  Americans.     We  Republicans 
remain  silent  while  the  Hoover 
reports   and    recommendations 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
>e  allowed  to  settle  on  the  work 
Commission  as  !t  has  settled 
5*7  months  on  most  of  the  Demo- 
program  promised  to  the  vot- 
last  campaign.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
Pt^aldent  and  the  Democrat  leaders 
-first  Congress  will  act  promptly 
In  order  to  save  the  Amer- 
upwards  of  $3,000,000,000  a 
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principle    rather    than    expediency 

our  watchword.  It  Is  also  in  the 

;t  that  fundamental  differences 

among    the    American    people 

reflected  In  the  platforms  and  in 

of  the  Republican   and   Demo- 

That  there  are  subatantlal  di- 

:bought  among  the  people  of  our 

indicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly 

)eople  voted  for  Governor  Dewey 

election.     The  American  people 

They  want  to  be  faced  with 

with      feasible      alternatives. 

not   mean   disagreement   for   the 

dli  agreement.     It  does  mean,  how- 

vhtLt  has  been  referred  to  as  the 

policy  involves  not  only  a  sacrifice 

but  a  departure  from  political 
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,n  Party — the  party  of  Lin- 
party    of    Individual    freedom, 
leved  that  the  Individual  is  the 
of  society.    That  these  prind- 
are  timeless  In  their  validity 
by    the    fact    that    Democrat 
them   lip-service   while   recom- 
pf>liclea  which  would  tend  to  de- 
If  one  could  believe  the  Demo- 
protesutions  of  faith   in   the 
free  competitive  system,  the 
F»arty    would    be    the    "me-too"' 
V.     Democrat     actions     fre- 
a  betrayal  of  that  system, 
the  dramatic  laaue  of  prtn- 
our  party  should  stand, 
value  and  the  present  power 
"  principles  Is  further  Ulus- 
fact  that  none  other  than  the 
:.  the  Honorable  Albxm  W.  Basx. 
Lincoln  Day  address  at  Sprmg- 
theae  circumstances  I  may  per- 
ven   If  I   quote   the   words   of 
"Were  we   directed   from 
when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap, 
want  bread     •     •     •     when 
t,  tn  little  as  In  great  things, 
to  Waahington  as  the  center 
It  will  become  venal  and  opprea- 
It  was  Lincoln  himself  who  re- 
principles  of  Jefferson  are  the 
d  axioms  of  free  society."    Un- 
itlve  fog  of  hypocritical  Incanta- 
altar  of  free  enterprlae.  the  Dem- 
departed     from     these 
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Actuslly  then.  Che  Republican  Party,  being 
the  i>arty  of  freedom,  has  been,  and  to  today, 
the  party  of  the  people  In  their  eternal  fight 
against  vested  Interest,  wherever  that  inter- 
est may  be  centered. 

Pully  as  Important  as  oiir  failure  to  fa- 
miliarize the  American  people  with  the  record 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  the  Republican  Party 
was  the  Impression  created  in  certain  quar- 
ters that  the  Republican  Party  Is  the  party 
of  special  Interesta. 

But  if  Wall  Street  and  cartels  and  monop- 
oly Interests  are  sitting  astride  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  the  Democrats  say  they  are, 
surely  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  Democrata, 
since,  for  a  great  many  years,  they  had  com- 
plete control  of  the  executive,  the  adminis- 
trative, and  the  legislative  branches,  and 
virtual  control  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government.  One  is  entitled  to  wonder  at 
the  wide  gap  which  separates  Democrat  pro- 
testations of  concern  for  the  common  man 
and  the  conditions  which  the  Democrats  de- 
cry and  for  which  they  must  assume  respon- 
slbUity,  since  they  failed  In  the  14  years  pre- 
ceding the  Eightieth  Congress  to  provide  the 
very  legislation  for  which  they  have  made 
such  an  outcry. 

In  fact,  the  Republican  Party  has  no  room 
In  It  for  anyone  who  will  put  the  welfare  of 
any  organized  group,  no  matter  how  large  or 
powerful,  ahead  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  Republican  Party  has  no  place  for  com- 
placent reactionaries,  for  purveyors  of  intol- 
erance, for  sowers  of  confusion  and  discord. 
The  Republican  Party  to  the  party  of  In- 
surgents, of  true  liberals;  it  to  the  party  of 
progress,  of  Intellectual  ferment— the  party 
of  Lincoln;  the  party  of  freedom. 

That  our  choice  to  not  between  reaction 
and  me-toolsm  to  further  Illustrated  by  the 
felicitous  fact  that  there  to  a  large  middle 
ground  for  useful  governmental  action. 
There  are  many  accommodations  which  Gov- 
ernment should  make  to  modern  needs.  In 
a  Nation  of  our  industrial  power  and  pro- 
ductivity abject  poverty  and  extreme  hard- 
ship can  and  must  be  prevented.  While 
many  of  these  problems  are  primarily  for 
the  States  and  municipalities,  there  to  a  sub- 
stanttol  area  for  limited  and  directed  Fed- 
eral aid.  There  are  many  Instances  where 
the  Federal  Government  should  step  in  and 
fill  the  gaps  where  our  private  property  sys- 
tem does  not  reach.  The  Government  can 
run  the  traffic  signals  without  operating  the 
automobiles. 

Yes.  the  health  of  our  Nation  and  the  edu- 
cation of  Its  citizens,  old-age  pensions  and 
social  security,  mlnlmiim  wages  and  unem- 
ployment compensation,  large  scale  produc- 
tion and  full  employment,  rtiral  electrifica- 
tion and  flood  control,  adequate  housing  and 
soil  conservation  are  all  matters  for  proper 
Federal  concern.  They  all  involve  the  peo- 
ple s  welfare.  But  It  to  most  Important  how 
these  objectives  are  appi cached  and  It  to  all 
Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  essenttol, 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  American  people 
depends  upon  the  continuation  and  Increass 
Of  the  vital  opportimltlts  Inherent  In  our  free 
society. 

These  legtolatlve  goals  require  money.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  taxes  now  absorb  33 
cents  out  of  every  dollar,  the  revenue  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  first  5  montha 
of  1949  to  more  than  W.OOO.OOO.OOO  less  than 
for  the  first  5  months  of  1948.  The  most  in- 
sidious way  to  socialize  America  to  by  a  tax 
burden  which  wUl  cause  a  break-down  of 
the  American  economy  and  thereby  give  the 
State  an  excuse  for  the  Investment  of  public 
funds.  These  objectives  wUl  become  purely 
Ulusory  if.  in  our  efforts  to  reach  them,  we 
obliterate  the  very  aourcea  which  produce 
the  taxes  and  destroy  the  free  society  which 
to  the  source  of  our  greatest  strength.  There 
lies  the  basic  public  Interest.  It  to  there 
that   the   Republican   Party   must    make   a 
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stand.    It  to  there  that  it  must  fumteh  ef- 
fective and  constructive  opposition. 

In  order  to  provide  more  Jobs  and  higher 
wages,  in  order  to  increase  our  standard  of 
living,  we  mtist  increase  and  Improve  otir 
tools  of  production.  Thto  we  cannot  do  If 
1  centlves  are  stifled.  If  risk  Investments  are 
made  so  risky  that  people  wont  take  a 
chance. 

Thto  to  the  paramount  Interest  of  all  our 
citizens  and  In  parttctilar  of  labor.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  average  Job  in 
America  requires  a  t6.000  investment.  It  to  a 
disservice  to  labor  to  discourage  such  in- 
vestments. 

The  Interests  of  the  people  who  work  come 
ahead  of  the  Interesta  of  capital  and  thto  to 
traditional  Republican  policy.  Lincoln  said: 
"Capltal  to  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  it  could 
never  have  extoted  If  labor  had  not  first  ex- 
toted.  Labor  to  the  superior  of  capital  and  de- 
se  ves  the  much  higher  consideration."  And 
he  went  on  to  say :  "That  men  who  are  indus- 
trious and  sober  and  honest  In  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  Interests  should,  after  a  while, 
acctimulate  property  and  after  that  should 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  It  in  peace,  to  rl£ht." 
Labor  and  capital  are  component  parts  of 
what  to  essentially  a  cooperative  effort.  In 
order  to  retain  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  hto  labor,  it  to  Imperative  that  the  woiking 
man  should  not  be  weighted  down  with  taxes. 

Is  It  not  clear  then  that  we  must,  in  the 
Interest  of  our  national  security— of  which 
our  economic  health  to  such  an  essential 
part — postpone  some  social  legtolatlon,  bow- 
ever  desirable  it  may  be.  In  order  to  achieve 
the  larger,  primary  objective  of  world  peace 
and  security? 

Any  social  gains  we  make  will  melt  like 
snow  tn  the  sun  if  we  have  war. 

For  we  are  faced  with  the  relentless  fact 
that  although  we  are  legally  at  peace,  actu- 
ally we  are  Inextricably  engaged  in  a  mortal 
confilct  of  titanic  proportions.  We  know 
from  grim  and  recent  experience  that  when 
freedom  succumbs  abroad,  freedom  In 
America  to  threatened. 

A  world  contracted  by  science  must  be 
tulted  by  freedom  if  peace  to  to  prevail. 

We  can  take  heart  from  the  success 
achieved  to  date  by  the  Marshall  plan.  We 
can  take  heart  from  the  Atlantic  Pact  and 
from  the  growing  power  of  our  national  de- 
fense estabUabaant.  We  can  take  heart 
from  such  splsndid  victories  aa  the  Italian 
sisctton  of  a  year  ago.  We  hail  the  birth  of 
tha  new  State  of  Israel.  We  can  be  encour- 
aged by  the  growing  determination  of  all 
free  peoples  to  restot  the  onward  tide  of 
communtom 

But  essentially  we  are  engaged  In  a  hold- 
ing action.  No  conflict  waa  ever  won  by 
holding.  Victories,  whether  In  peace  or  war. 
•re  achieved  by  pressing  forward  with  pa- 
tience, with  imagination,  and  with  cotirage. 
Furthermore,  if  we  do  not  win  the  cold  war. 
we  shall  inevitably  have  war. 

It  to  the  htotorlc  tendency  of  those  who 
have  been  in  power  for  too  long  to  concen- 
trate on  Justifying  their  mtotakes  rather 
than  on  correcting  them.  A  stupendous 
example  of  thto  weakness  to  to  be  found  in 
the  State  Department's  announced  policy 
with  regard  to  China  to  "wait  imtil  the  dust 
has  setUed."  Well,  the  dust  to  settling  pretty 
fast  in  China  and.  intermingled  with  that 
dust  are  the  ashes  of  our  great  Pacific  vic- 
tories. Surely,  in  view  of  the  stake  which 
we  have  in  thto  fateful  game,  we  cannot 
afford  to  throw  up  our  hands  in  despair  and 
say  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

Ify  friends,  the  evil  tentacles  at  commu- 
ntom src  reaching  round  the  world  In  an 
effort  to  strangle  the  United  States.  A  strong 
American  economy  to  a  vital  factor  In  our 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

We  Americans  stand  today  on  a  pinnacle  of 
power  and  prestige  with  the  floodlights  of 
the  world  upon  us.    The  people  who  have 


been  enslaved   by   our  godlees   "self-made" 

enemies  look  to  us  for  help  and  guidance. 
The  responsibilities  of  leadership  In  the  light 
tor  freedom  both  at  borne  and  abroad  devolve 
in  large  part  upon  the  Republican  Party. 
We  can  take  comfort  from  the  knowledge 
that  our  opportunltlea  for  useful  service,  for 
dyiuunic  leadership,  are  equal  to  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  ideato  which.  In  spite  of  our  victories 
in  World  War  II.  are  still  embattled  must  be 
made  ss  vital,  as  vibrant,  as  victcnnous  in 
peace  as  they  were  In  war. 

We  must  find  in  peace  the  progressive 
cotmterpsrt  of  our  war  effort.  The  enemies 
of  human  progress  are  still  on  the  march. 

Thto  to  a  formidable  challenge.  It  to  a 
challenge  worthy  of  otir  mettle.  Thto  to  a 
good  time  to  be  aUve,  to  be  a  Republican,  to 
be  an  American. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edncat'on 
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Wednesday.  June  IS,  1949 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  a  news  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  by  Bess  Purman  on 
Federal  aid  to  education: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
15.  1949] 

Thx  PinrctTLX  Is  Thxsx 

Dwlght  O.  Elsenhower,  president  of  Colum- 
bia University,  holds  that  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation ahould  be  distributed  solely  on  an 
equalization  bssto.  He  has  written  Repre- 
sentative GwiMH  that  though  be  to  not 
against  aid  to  the  poorer  States,  he  wculd 
flatly  oppose  any  bill  applying  to  all  States. 
Be  to  convinced  that  power  added  to  the 
central  governnient  tindermines  the  vitality 
and  responsibility  of  local  government;  that 
Federal  funds  defeat  the  watchful  economy 
that  local  stipervlston  over  locally  provided 
funds  entalto.    And  he  to  right. 

Thto  newspajser  has  long  held  that  the 
major  justification  for  Federal  aid  to  States 
to  the  equallsstlon  principle.  We  also 
believe,  with  General  Eisenhower,  that  no 
child  should  be  handicapped  because  hto 
State  lacks  adequate  resources  to  provide 
for  hto  education.  The  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  offers  far  more  aid  to  Mississippi 
than  it  does  to  New  York.  However,  partly 
because  schooto  everywhere  in  the  country 
are  hard-pressed,  it  is  Utopian  to  hope  that 
Federal  aid  can  be  voted  solely  to  the  poorer 
States,  even  though  their  need  to  more  des- 
perate. During  the  Senate  debate.  Senator 
Ttdincs  tried  an  amendment  which  would 
have  limited  dtobursemcnts  to  the  25  States 
with  the  lowest  incomes.  It  was  defeated 
57  to  17. 

The  emergent  question,  then,  to  whether 
there  to  to  be  s  measure  to  meet  a  universal 
need  for  new  schooto.  better  teachers,  more 
teachers,  more  teachers-in-training — and  to 
meet  a  real  school  cristo  in  the  most-handi- 
capped States.  We  believe  that  the  measure 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  to  now 
before  the  Hcuse  should  be  enacted.  It 
preserves.  In  large  part,  the  Ideal  which 
General  Eisenhower  wisely  and  consistently 
holds  before  the  cotintry.  The  sfaeolute  ideal 
to  seldom  achieved  In  one  sitting  In  the 
legislative  halto  of  a  democracy. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  oT  Jime  15.  1M0| 
School-Aid  Staks  or  ExscrHcwxa  Hrr — Erw- 

ATOS    MOCSX    CaIXS    GcmXAL    "SCFHOMCTUC" 

roe  His  Feai  or  Dances  to  Local  Cojctsol 
(By  Bess  Furman) 

Washimctox,  June  14— Senator  Watkc 
MossK.  Republican,  of  Oregon,  today  attacked 
as  "sophomorlc"  a  statement  by  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  yesterday  that  Federal  aid  to 
education  would  endanger  local  control. 

While  the  Senator,  in  conducting  a  hear- 
ing on  Federal  aid  to  school  constniction.  did 
not  mention  the  general'a  name  during  the 
proceedings,  he  did  so  Uter  in  a  recsss. 
He  made  clear  to  a  eoounittae  room  filled 
with  superintendents  at  "distressed "  school 
dtotrlcts  that  be  was  referring  to  the  E.sen- 
hcwer  statement.  He  also  told  them  he 
would  take  up  the  subject  again  on  the 
Senate  floor  when  the  school  constrtution 
bill  was  considered. 

The  Oregon  Senator  aald  that  "mtoleadlng 
propaganda"  had  been  coming  from  "high 
personages"  in  "schooto  supported  by  private 
endownments."  adding: 

"A  background  of  leadership  in  military 
affairs  to  not  to  my  miud  the  backgrotud  for 
making  pronouncements  on  the  public  school 
system.  And  I  say  that  as  an  alximnus  of 
Columbia  University." 

Senator  Robebt  S.  Kzaa,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa, then  on  the  witness  stand  said : 

"Without  Federal  aid  our  roada  would  be  of 
Uttle  use  to  the  military,  and  the  same  prln» 
ciple  applies  to  htiman  resoxirces." 

•To  me  It  to  so  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
Government  can  aki  without  control."  Sena- 
tor IfcssK  added:  "that  for  someone  to  come 
along  and  raise  the  scarecrow  that  to  provide 
such  funds  will  endanger  the  schooto  to  soph- 
omorlc and  shows  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  whole  history  c€  the  country." 

Senator  Ifosss  then  added  to  the  witness 
stand  more  than  a  dozen  men  whom  he  de- 
scribed aa  "on  the  firing  line"  of  public 
school  problems. 

W.  E.  WilscHi,  euperintendent  of  schooto  of 
Jacksonville,  Ind.,  testified  that  up  to  IMO 
hto  dtotrict.  with  an  enrolluMnt  of  about  500. 
coiild  stipport  its  schooto.  Then  a  very  large 
arsenal  works  moved  in.  "taking  15.000  acres 
of  otir  best  land  off  tax." 

Said  Superintendent  Wilson: 

"We  were  warned  by  the  Governnient  that 
1,450  school  children  would  come  in.  increas- 
ing our  enrollment  300  percent.  The  2  per- 
cent construction  bonds  allowed  by  our  State 
wotild  not  start  the  foundation  of  the  school 
that  we  needed.  So  we  made  a  careful  survey 
and  were  allocated  the  first  tdOOXKO  Federal 
grant  made  under  the  Lanham  Act. 

"But  we  had  a  local  trustee  who 
to  accept  Federal  money.  It  was 
to  him.  tainted.  We  had  five  extraconscrv- 
atlve  board  members  who  thought  the  dls- 
trtet  would  go  bankrupt  after  the  war.  having 
such  a  large  building  on  oiir  hands.  We  did 
not  get  the  building.  The  children  came  as 
had  been  predicted. 

"No  one  here  could  testify  to  a  situation  as 
bad  as  ours — children  in  fannhotiscs.  rtore- 
huuses.  basements,  churches." 

■mcr:  cHnjtsnr  saoe  otrr 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  with  such  a  school 
system,  the  children  dropped  out  Instead  of 
flnl-shlng.  With  an  enrollment  of  1.48)  In 
grades  1  to  12.  he  said,  there  were  300  In 
first  grade,  only  28  In  twelfth,  and  the  grad- 
uating class  was  far  smaller  than  12  years 
ago. 

"Sometimes  a  small  minority  can  prevent 
the  good  of  a  whole  group,'*  he  added. 

"Very  frequently."  commented  Senator 
MossK.  who  said  alao  tbat  It  Bslght  take  an- 
other election  to  conrlnee  Cbogress  that  the 
American  people  did  not  srlsh  to  continue 
unjustifiable    discriminction    in    education. 
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B»  eharfad  tte  Uouw  of  R«pr««enUtir«s  with 
IwtUlnc   up**   Um   akl-to-KlucatV^n    blU. 

8up<TlnteiKl«nt  Oacar  V.  Row  decliir«d 
that  in  Mldvcst  City.  Okla,  Kboot  attend- 
anre  jumped  (roca  KM  befor*  the  wv  to 
a,Ma  nov.  and  that  the  acboot  bouslof  sit- 
Vktlao  fftre  ofotlouf  ertdenc*  of  bMtth.  nml- 
flre  hazards. 
kt«ndent  Olcn  T.  OoodvUI.  of  Mon- 
terey. CaUf  .  said  that  Army.  Nary,  and  Coast 
Ouard  Installatiooa  had  taken  more  than 
28 .COO  acres  oC  ftnast  rtatdcnttal  property 
■•  sbowsd  fUPumot  the 
In  the  Mootereyi 


Tb«  Equity  Capital  Market :  Its  Sif«ifi- 
caace  to  MaaafrneDt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 


IK  rriK  Boun  or 


Rsmawn-ATivEs 


I 


Wednetday.  June  15.  1949 

Mr  OELANry  Mr  speaker,  und^r 
leavr  to  rxtend  ajr  ftai«rlu  in  thr  lUc- 
otft.  I  Inrludf  tht  fstttVlAf  rrmark*  by 
irtHint.  New  York 
At  tlM  ftotml  fflana««' 
of  tht  ANMhMn  Man* 
>rtation  at  lh«  Waidorr* 
Mimf  n^M.  N«w  York  City,  Tburaday, 

fHV  MVfTV  c*^tT«(  MMarr    rra  •i«wtnr4MCfl 

TO  M4I»««IMIHT 

III  maay  raapMU.  ibte  ta  iha  mo*t  pi*M* 
Mt  IMM  aC  llM  fwu.  To  BM.  Jmm*  atwayt 
•HRltft  a  mmUi  t  jrmitb  aa^l  bop*.  «b«u 
fling  mm  aM  arwmi  ky  iwwirHi  ol  tlwt« 
■nti  tm  tlMlr  kacka  en  a  riMttHMl  veiM 
■Ml  MM  tht  kaowiadf*  aiui  ikuu  aaqutred 
at  sTMol  to  tha  add  tast.  That  maana  Jobs. 
«hi<-^.  In  en*  word.  U  the  •Ignlftrance  of 
the  rquitT  caplui  market  to  management. 

There  ii  no  cruder  (ate  than  to  prorlde 
ihaae  eager,  hopaful  thousand*  with  the  l>e<t 
tn  education  and  bav*  tham  find  that  no 
)ob*  are  aratlabl*.  Orandleaa  word*  about 
th*  Ttrtuas  of  our  poUtieal  tnatttutlona  ar* 
ae  Mhststut*  far  Job* 

Toath  abroad  r*)*ct«d  d*moeratW  ln*U« 
tuttooa  because  they  theoaselTe*  were  re- 
jected tn  thetr  efforts  to  become  useful  men 
and  Tomen.  This  June  som*  700.000  new 
Vorkars  vtU  be  added  to  tbe  labor  force. 
Wa  flBIMt  not  permit  them  to  become  exhibit 
A  of  a  atark  contradiction  between  the  claims 
of  dwnceracy  and  actuality 

This  Is  a  pleasant  time,  but  not  a  time 
for  pleasantries.  If  there  are  more  shadoWi 
acroas  the  mtnds  of  the  graduates  of  our 
high  schools  and  lasUtutkins  of  higher  learn- 
tag  than  a  year  ago,  w*  bava  to  share  th* 
laapaoaibUlty. 

naeently.  one  of  tbe  New  York  daily  news- 
paper* was  good  enough  to  writ*  that  I  have 
been  conducting  a  one-man  crusade  tn  be- 
half of  Tentur*  capital.  This,  of  course.  U 
an  exaggeration.  Although  I  have  made 
four  other  addreasm  on  this  topic  within  re- 
cent weeks.  I  hare  no  desire  to  sppear  In 
the  role  of  a  knight  In  shining  armor.  Th« 
plain  truth  Is  that,  until  recently,  our  fight 
had  not  aroused  th*  enthuatemi  of  responsi- 
ble executives  and  other  I*ad*rs  or  had  th* 
cooperation  which  It  merited  I  think  I  know 
why  seme  thought:  "Schram  is  talklnK 
through  his  hat;  all  be  wanu  Is  mor*  activ- 
ity on  the  stock  exchange." 

When  our  tax  study.  Soonoaak  Progress : 
TmM  MrrMon  and  the  Caplul  MarkeU.  was 
pMbtlrtlad  In  October  1»47.  and  In  the  pe- 
riod foUowlag  until  thu  year,  my  warnings 


fun<  is 


th? 


brr 


In 


scant 


n(t 


aapaik  loh 


tn-m 


seemed  to  run 
in  our  1»47  stud 

"I^TKls  for 
met  entirely 
through  interna: 
make  It  poasibU 
the  traditional 
acctimulste 
tire  for  them  to 
The  only  other 
enxment  provld* 
policy   l>een 
nance  of  Inlttat 
and.  of  freedom 

Who  cared  if 
naatr    All  of 
all    of    the    ot 
pointing  upward 
employment, 
eookl  only  see 
uafiture  a  greater 
come.     Oovem 
of  s  achoot  of  t 
matlc  economic 
as  simple  as  the 
pluK*  at   a  nat 
Ington.   had 
managemerit. 
sporadic  evidenr^ 
the  feeling  that 
ball  wa*  rolling 
many  leading 

*ddltl<Ml*    to 

earning*,  wen 
paign  ut  r*i 
iiiiiiry     . 

Mattafl  found 
fair  to  •*•  «hef« 
may  ka  that,  in 

Market,  w«  hava 
tta  M('l*l  atMhl 
away  Ih*  ih>«i* 
What  teaslh*e«|i 
lli«r     When  the 
arahip  »»s*  tn 
and  pradi*.  wit« 
to  kava  no  vain 
eiiwUigef 
of  apprehanslun 
outstanding  st( 
something  is 
a  plac*  wb*r* 
acqulr*d  and 
than  that. 

That  one  of 
to   pay   0   percei  i 
funds  and  dllure 
holder*  by 
servative  t>ook 
twnds  are  aalabl  i 
3  percent  is 
fxinds   are 
into  ownership 

By  necessity. 
or  sizable  com 
Yields  of  7  and 
equities    of 
money  spells  la 
wares  of  a 
dlculous  prices 
lie  merely  passec 
are  not  Interest^l 
companies  are 
the  economy. 

Small  and 
fectlvely 
Ul      We   may   t 
savings.    Fur 
as  well  not  exist 
adding  to  the  st 
weakness  of  sms 
Is  the  present 

Big   compan 
cannot  sell 
basis,  but  St 
marketplace, 
and  yet  in  a 
are  likely  to  be 
data  compiled 
mission    and    t 
all 


ahwart  th*  time*.    We  raid. 


bu»lnc*s 


expansion  cannot  be 

thn^ugh  the  generation  of  fund* 

sources,  and  we  must.  (1) 

for  the  groups  which  are 

I  Durce  of  venture  capital  to 

and    (2)    provide   incen- 

nveat  such  funds  profitably. 

X)urse  Is  to  hsve  the  Gov- 

funds.     Nowhere  has  this 

codipatlble    with    the    matnte- 

ife  and  incentive  and.  in  th* 


tie 


equity  market  was  stag- 
economic  indices — that  Is, 
economic    Indices — were 
and  making  new  highs,  in 
prt^uctlon,  and  profits.    Labor 
our  concern  an  effort  to 
part  of  the  national  In- 
m^nt.  still  under  the  Influence 
liought  that  envisions  auto- 
djustments  as  if  they  were 
«tting  in  and  pulling  out  of 
l()nal  switchboard  In   Wash- 
sympathy.     And,   as   for 
^ond  pollt*  agreement  and 
of  genuine  Interest,  I  had 
I  Mtlsfactlon  with  the  way  the 
and  th*  strung  position  of 
cofripsniei.  as  well  as  the  Inrg* 
worth   through   r*taln*d 
I  lUltatlng  Hgaltist  th*  cam* 
rlak  capital  for  inevitably 
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cas  1 
ict 
mere  hant 


taic 
lieu 
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fault  with  other*,  it  I*  ohly 
I  may  hi*V(i  heoti  aMlU*  It 
||*cu»*liiK  th*  rquHy  laplial 
i*<»i  drivait  ituttio  Mifltiantly 
MO*  itr  ftd*c|iint«ty  ttrlppad 
»••  N««u«iat*d  with  flnaiMf. 
Illy  capital  markat  be*it  aay* 
value*  u(  •vidanaat  ot  "wii' 

•raely    to    l)U«tll**a    ncttvity 

II  relnv*«l*d  esriunga  a*eiu 

and  practically  every  new 

stock  U  gr**t*d  by  a  wav* 

and  fall  In  the  prie*  of  th* 

It  ahould  b«  clear  that 

Th*  equity  market  Is 

of  ownership  can  b« 

trstisferred,  but  It  is  much  more 


wi  ong. 
•\  ld*nce* 


largest  banks  should  have 
t   for   additions   to   capital 
th*  *qulty  of  existing  stock- 
stock  at  M  percent  of  con- 
ue  at  a  time  when  corporate 
at  prices  to  yield  less  than 
proof  that  Investment 
Insofar  as  savings   going 
ecurlties  are  concerned. 
<  nly  the  stocks  of  very  large 
pfnies  are  dealt  In  publicly. 
8  percent  or  more  for  the 
—rich    companies    earning 
of  Interest.    It  is  as  if  tbe 
were  advertised  at  rl- 
hls  windows  and  the  pub- 
by  and  said,  "No  thanks,  we 
But  Important  as  these 
hey  present  only  a  part  of 


me  Hum  size  businesses  are  ef  • 

preclud  fd  from  raising  equity  capl- 

Ik  about  the   vast  pool  of 

thise  enterprises  it  might  Just 

The  most  persistent  force 

ength  of  bigness  and  to  the 

I  and  medium  size  business 

structure. 

under   present    conditions 

stock  except  on  a  costly 

they  have  access  to  the 

so  with  smaller  companies, 

readjustment  period  their  needs 

most  urgent.     According  to 

the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

Securlttes    and    Exchange 

manufactitrlng  corporations 


le;  St 

N<  t 


thf 


at  the  end  of  194«  had  a  current  ratio  of 
a.7  to  1.  Those  with  assets  of  »1.000  to 
•240.000  had  a  current  ratio  of  only  2  14  to  1. 
The  liquidity  ratio,  or  ratio  of  cash  plus 
Government  securities  to  total  current  liabil- 
ities. Improves  steadily  as  one  moves  from 
sm.iU  to  medium  size,  and  upward  to  com- 
panies in  the  high  group.  This  Indicates 
where  the  inability  to  obtain  additional 
equity  funds  Is  most  serious. 

Applications  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  business  loans  have  mounted 
rapidly  In  recent  weeks.  The  place  of  the 
commercial  banker  In  the  financial  organ- 
ization of  society  is  secure  and  life  Insurance 
companies  have  aided  companies  which  did 
not  want  to  pay  going  market  rates  for 
equity  money.  Again  I  say  with  the  utmost 
emphasis  at  my  command:  None  of  thew 
sources  can  or  should  take  the  place  of  the 
Individual  seeking  a  participation  In  enter- 
prise. Trouble  Is  bound  to  arise,  as  It  already 
has  cropped  up,  when  management  cannot 
accept  the  values  placed  by  the  market  on 
common  stocks. 

To  every  estate  faced  with  the  problem  of 
liquidation  of  biulness  Interests  and  every 
Individual  proprietor  or  family-owned  enter- 
prise, a  market  such  a*  we  are  now  expert- 
enctng  means  that  all  capital  values  mvtst  b* 
reduced  proportlonst*ly.  To  every  group 
contemplating  Investment  In  new  enterprise 
or  debating  e«pBi»»loii,  the  question  Is  ral»*d 
a*  In  what  rate  tif  return  mu»t  be  earned 
t'l  Jiiatiry  the  tt**  of  fundi  for  unsheltered 
invMtment,  iind  ih«  prlaa*  of  etock*  eannot 
he  Ignored,  Our  etudiH  ikow  Itial.  dapend* 
Ini  uu  the  iiiduetrf,  tt  tiikH  from  M.000  to 
Ma,(MO  per  worktr  to  prt/vid*  a  iok  gnd  thU 
ftgiire  U  gn  undfrttattmant  baanueg  th« 
wurber  III  gntnf  eompaniai  la  uatng  ethfr 
as*et*  Required  wittii  th«  prt«t  tevel  WM 
mueh  lower. 

Having*,  however,  wt  m*  told  ir*  plentU 
fui  The  •aving  figure*  are  brought  up  every 
tlnie  w«  bring  up  tliU  quaatlmi  Without 
going  Into  detail,  the  very  sla*  u(  Rggr*gat* 
BKviDgi,  In  cunjuactiou  with  the  iipathy 
toward  ownership,  tell  the  story,  Savings, 
like  water,  will  not  run  uphill.  The  flow 
of  savings  Is  largely  tn  the  direction  of  risk- 
less  investment  and  the  attainment  of  a 
creditor  or  praferred  position. 

Until  recently,  everyone— domestic  and 
foreign  observers  alike — admired  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  Americans.  New  products, 
new  businesses,  and  new  Joljs — these  cannot 
develop  from  rlakless  Investment  alone. 
Rather  than  conclude  that  Americans  hare 
changed,  the  Inference  must  be  that  th* 
change  in  conditions  has  forced  a  change  la 
their  attitude. 

These  conditions  arise  out  of  the  faulty 
tax  structure.  Your  knowledge  of  Industry 
and  your  experience  In  meeting  the  varlou* 
and  sundry  tax  bills  undoubtedly  have  con- 
vinced you  as  to  the  Imperative  need  for  Im- 
provements in  this  structure.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  revenue  requirements  In  the 
foreseeable  future  preclude  the  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  Federal  tax  structure  and  th* 
Integration  of  Federal  and  local  taxes  and 
personal  and  corporate  taxes  that  are  urgent- 
ly necessary.  When  the  best  Is  unattainable. 
It  Is  good  sense  to  accept  the  better.  It  Is 
for  that  reason  we  are  concentrating.  In  our 
new  study.  Jobs  and  Taxes,  to  be  published 
shortly,  on  only  two  phases  of  Federal  taxes. 
With  no  loss  of  revenue  to  speak  of,  and  a 
prospect  of  ultimately  increasing  revenues, 
changes  at  these  strategic  points  made  now 
would  turn  the  tide  and  help  make  the  Jobs 
Without  which  disappointment  and  frustra- 
tion face  so  many  of  our  young  people. 

Whether  you  represent  consumer  goods  or 
capital  goods  industries,  I  am  sure  you  are 
agreed  that  a  dynamic  economy  is  synony- 
mous with  adequate  capital  formation.  The 
high  degree  of  postponabillty  of  consumer 
durable  goods  accentuates  the  fluctuations 
of  business  activity  and  employment.    Gov- 
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emment  economists  would  like  to  hare  the 
public  spend  more  of  their  Income.  They 
will  if  they  u«  confident  about  their  Jobc 
High  employment  goes  hand  In  hand  with 
high  expenditures  on  capital  and  equipment. 
In  fact,  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  war  was 
so  large  that  In  current  prices  It  Is  estimated 
It  would  require  nearly  a  decade  of  spend- 
ing on  new  plant  and  equipment  st  recent 
rates  in  order  merely  to  erase  the  acctimu- 
lated  deficit. 

To  quote  from  the  study  to  which  1  have 
alluded:  "In  view  of  the  ravages  of  the  past 
16  years  on  our  stock  of  capital,  we  wotild 
expect  to  find  both  capital  formation  and 
expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
proceeding  at  a  pace  considerably  In  excea* 
of  the  average  ratio  of  the  years  t>efore 
1029.  Instead,  they  have  been  falling  behind 
or.  at  best.  Jiut  about  equalling  these  rates. 
Still  more  serloiu.  however,  In  Its  Implica- 
tions for  our  future  economic  growth,  is  the 
Xact  that  expenditures  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment tended  to  level  off  during  1046  and 
threaten  to  show  an  abeoluu  decline  in 
1040. 

"While  plant  and  equipment  outlays  for 
the  four  quarters  of  1948  were  larger  than 
outlays  during  correepoodllif  park)d*  one 
y*ar  b*Xor*.  th*  aucoasilva  paroantag*  in- 
ct—»»  •bow*d  a  g*narally  downward  u*nd. 
OAalal  •*tlmata*  indlcaU  that  *xp*adltw*a 
for  tba  taeond  quarter  will  fall  elightly  kdow 
tlMM  df  Um  •orragponding  pariod  of  i9i$, 
Md  tiMl  dmtm  tka  faoond  half  of  t04«  they 
Wlti  kc  •kdUtT4  pareent  bel«m  thiwe  of  tha 
laai  half  df  l»(l  It  t*  particularly  eignlfi- 
MMl  thai  Ike  de'<lina  In  aapilat  aipaMHtufM 
raflgfla  In  part  ih*  faei  that  Ika  growtk  !• 
Um  nuMkar  of  bu«in*aa  vniarprlaai  kad  vly. 
tually  aaaMd  kafur*  the  sIom  of  iNa  »nd 
that  tka  Inaraaaa  in  th*  nuinbsr  uf  •inaii 
tirm9  alraady  In  •autcitc*  waa  Mrloualy  re- 
tarded. A  continually  inereaatng  proportion 
of  aipfnditures  by  manufacturing  concarna 
waa  aacount*d  fur  by  Arms  with  aa**t*  of 
kA.000,000  and  ov*r,  It  I*  vital  that  wo 
tak*  •t*p*  to  cr*ata  *  mor*  favorable  ellmata 
for  Investment  ao  that  no  serious  drop  In 
expenditures  on  new  plant  and  equipment 
will  materialize.  We  would  not  Indeed  be 
Mttlng  our  sights  too  high  if  we  endeavored 
to  maintain  such  outlays  In  the  futtur*  at 
a  rate  above  1948  levels." 

To  this  end  I  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  Attack  the  problem  of  double  taxation 
of  dividends  by  allowing  Individuals  a  credit 
for  dividends  received  when  computing  their 
Federal-Income  liability.  The  credit  shotild 
begin  with  10  percent  and  be  Incxeased  later 
as  the  general  budgetary  situation  prnmlts. 

2.  Change  the  tax  treatment  of  capital 
gains  and  losses  by  i educing  the  maximum 
effective  rate  on  capital  gains  from  25  percent 
to  10  percent  and  the  long-term  holding 
period  from  6  months  to  3  months.  Allow 
Individuals  to  charge  a  maximum  of  $5,000  of 
capital  losses  against  their  ordinary  income 
each  year. 

Given  these  changes,  I  visualize  a  current 
of  renewed  vigor  running  through  the  econ- 
omy. This  would  break  the  vicious  cjrde 
which  has  caused  only  a  trickle  from  either 
the  vast  pool  of  stagnant  capital  or  the 
present  accretions  of  savings  to  enter  the 
job-making  processes.  It  vrould  enable 
business  to  liberalize  dividend  payments 
and  avoid  contractual  obligations  that  nec- 
essarily restrict  freedom  of  action  and  add 
to  economic  rigidities  that  are  already  too 
severe. 

Earlier  this  week  the  monthly  report  on  the 
labor  force  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  It  showed  that  unemployment 
had  risen  again  to  the  highest  level  since  the 
spring  of  1942.  Tbe  rise  in  unemployment 
was  contrary  to  seasonal  expectations,  and 
waa  partly  attributable  to  the  nxunber  of 
young  persons  of  high -school  and  college  age 
seeking  work. 


We  cannot  attribute  unemployment  to 
spectilative  excesses  or  to  a  weak  banking 
structure;  or  to  tbe  failure  of  wage  rates  to 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  Certainly, 
the  answer  cant  be  that  the  Government  Is 
spending  too  little.  All  of  the  standard 
arguments  fall  by  the  wayside. 

My  message  to  you  is  that  we  should  tje- 
gin  at  once  a  new  campaign — a  renttu-e  cap- 
ital campaign.  You  and  your  aseoclates  can, 
out  of  your  unusual  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, tell  Congress,  in  specific,  understand- 
able terms,  bow  much  your  company  has  to 
Invest  to  hire  an  additional  employee,  or 
Install  an  additional  machine;  bow  much 
you  or  others  who  might  l>e  in  a  position  to 
aanuna  rloks  of  enterprise  would  have  to  re- 
ceive to  make  a  dividend  attractive,  after 
taxes;  what  your  rate  of  profit  on  a  dollar's 
additional  Investment  would  have  to  be  to 
pay  such  a  dividend;  the  change  In  yotir 
debt-net  worth  ratio  and  tbe  reasons  why 
you  would  prefer,  under  more  equltalrie  tax 
treatment,  to  obtain  permanent  ownership 
ftinds  rather  than  borrowed  capital.  And 
you  can  tell  Congree*  why  capital -gains 
taxa*  rapcaaaot  a  mingling  of  two  different 
oonoepta,  laoom*  and  capital,  and  why  the 
praoant  rate  cut*  Into  the  willingness  to  put 
ftindi  to  work  to  tTsar  the  brunt  of  Inevitable 
aoonomio  aqtMll*  and  •terms;  t*ll  th*  etory 
to  atockholdert  and  workers,  tn  annual  re- 
porta  and  enetoeure*  with  dividend  rhefkA 
and  In  hnua#  nrian*.  st  ftorlat  gatheringt  and 
tn  meetih**  of  Huainefl«men  tto  »u>ry  ii 
fraught  with  ttmitr  aianincanao  to  tka 
•ounuv'a  ecttKmiic  welfare 

Wtoat  t  propooa  l*  nn  eii'mtt  sttaali  •■  § 
tdd  fftriMltira  tkal  li  ohatrueting  eipanflon 
tM4  tterenttAf  Inaatuiv*  ana  initiative, 
■qua*a*d  b*t«**n  Inatltutional  changes  of  a 
deep  nature  aiid  a  h<j*tile  tai  strueture,  real* 
Utio  treatMant  Of  ownarthip  aMvlngs  I*  d«« 
manded  Whan  farmera  were  injured  by 
force*  of  a  g*n*ral  charactar  In  ralatloa  to 
the  conditions  aflaeting  th*  rest  uf  the  coun- 
try, farm  parity  wa*  devie*d  to  carr*ct  th* 
situation;  whan  legislation  lagged  b*hlnd 
•conomlc  fore**  and  labor  was  at  a  diaad- 
vantaga,  labor  waa  granted  the  equivalent  of 
parity  treatment.  Ownership,  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  whole  economic  structure,  U 
threatened.  The  situation  must  b*  cor- 
rected. What  I  am  striving  for.  In  effect,  la 
merely  parity  for  ownership  Insofar  as  the 
extraordinary  fiscal  situation  will  permit. 
Fortunately,  strategic  changes  can  t>e  made 
that  will  help  activate  stagnant  pools  of  ex- 
isting funds  and  energize  ctirrent  savings. 
But  these  change*  cannot  wait. 

This  isn't  a  fight  In  l>ehalf  of  a  few  imcgl- 
nary  absentee  owners  of  industry;  or  execu- 
tives who  have  already  made  their  place  In 
Industry.  It  Is  a  fl»ht  to  encourage  Indxistry. 
to  remove  the  basis  for  the  fear  that  Is 
spreading,  to  prevent  hardening  of  the  eco- 
nomic arteries. 

Equity  for  eqttlty  capital  is  the  slogan  tn 
this  venture  capital  campaign.  I  ask  you  to 
Join  with  me  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation's 
continued  well-being. 


Address  by  Hon.  Aa^w  F.  Sclio«ppel,  of 
Kassas,  Before  Gettysburf  CoUcfc 
Ahimni  Assodatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PEJJKSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr    MARTIN.     Mr.   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  RzcoaB  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SchoeppelI  at  the  an- 
nual alumni  association  meeting  of 
Gettysburg  College,  at  Gettysburg.  Pa., 
on  June  3.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.<is 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaD, 
as  follows: 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  opport-.mtty 
Of  meeting  with  you,  the  alumni  of  Csttys- 
burg  CoUege,  tonight. 

Mrs.  Schoeppel  and  I  enjoyed  the  drlva 
from  Washington  to  this  historic  Kpot  in  tha 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  panorama  of 
fertll'!  valleys  and  t>eautlful  mountains,  with 
the  unfolding  of  the  history  of  otir  Nation 
throughout  the  day,  Indeed  brotight  pleaaant 
relaxation  from  the  strenuous  schedule  of  a 
legislator's  day  In  Washington. 

One  cannot  help  but  think  In  retrospect  of 
the  story  thst  might  be  told  t>y  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  halls  of  this  college 
since  Its  founding  In  1832  Whst  magnifi- 
cent page*  of  our  history  could  he  written 
by  th*  alumni  of  this  scat  of  laamlng.  which 
I  bav*  recently  learned  ranks  among  th*  M 
ba*t  college*  In  America. 

You  may  wall  t)*  proud  of  the  rellfljua 
and    cultural    contributkma    made    by    tha 
Lutheran   Thentnclcal   Aemlnary 
and  Pennayivanln  C'liiece 

Thl«  herltar*  pa«ae*l  "k  '■    •-  m  |»Ii 


tha  alunal  a  r*apon*ibiiit)r  lu  aoard  ««M  tHi 
ifMHionr  sywiciiiid   by  Old 


OtMTd  wail  agsinst  sitampu  ta  Mil* 
trata  Into  Uta  hull*  "f  hmner  laaminf  #••#§ 

llMl  Wlili  VMlMlllte  all  ihai  It  fOJMl  and 
Utni  Uk  mm  iMflPUa  nentage-thit  VOtlM 

tdidli  pMldidplilgf  of  teto  iAd  Mfloiry  mmI 


I  Ilk*  th*  story  that  Is  told  of  th*  period 
during  tha  War  Batwaan  tha  Mat**,  uf  a 

poaimast*r  of  a  village  In  Illinois  M*  prob* 
ably  spent  almoat  as  mueh  time  writing  and 
r*ading  l*tt*r*  aa  he  did  in  aortlng  them  lor 
delivery  because  it  was  canatdered  part  of  hi* 
duty  to  write  letters  to  the  lioya  at  th*  front 
tor  par*nu  who  n*v*r  learned  to  wriu. 

And  when  th*  an«w*rs  cam*  back,  often 
wrlttan  for  th*  t>oys  by  an  ofltoer  In  th*  field, 
he  would  read  them.  In  those  days  alMUt  20 
percent  of  the  grown  men  and  w<  men  in  the 
United  States  could  not  sign  their  names. 
In  1866  less  than  lO.OCK)  were  graduated  from 
aU  the  coUeges  and  tiniveralUe*  in  thla 
country. 

The  differences  achieved  in  lea*  than  three 
generations  is  the  miracle  of  American  public 
education.  We  are  now  95  percent  literate. 
When  my  nelghtx>r's  boy  who  is  now  in  high 
school  graduates  from  college  in  1B55.  he  will 
be  one  of  at  least  300,000  in  that  year.  Tbe 
children  of  today  are  getting,  on  tbe  ava*agc, 
foiu  more  years  of  schooling  than  their  par- 
ents had. 

They  have  to  know  mere  to  live  In  this 
changing  and  difficult  world.  Knowledge 
must  be  the  conunon  possession  of  our  people 
and  we  have  to  ke^  on  learning  as  long  as 
we  live.  In  the  schools  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  free  and  rational  life. 

Tonight  we  meet  on  hallowed  grotuid.  made 
sacred  to  every  American  86  years  ago  the  first 
day  of  next  month.  And  just  86  years  ago, 
on  the  3d  day  ot  July,  the  most  impcrtant 
battle  of  the  ClvU  War  had  been  won  hj  a 
Union  victory.  It  was  decisive  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  the  definite  turning  point  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  It  meant  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  R?publlc. 
Preservation  of  liberties  and  freedom*,  never 
before  known  in  the  history  of  goverrunents. 

It  was  on  November  the  19th.  1863,  when 
the  Immortal  Lincoln  dedicated  this  shrine 
to  those  brave  men  whose  supreme  sacrtflce 
contributed  to  that  victory.  Tbe  words  of 
that  great  man.  uttered  here  at  that  time. 
with  the  simplicity  and  honesty  which  so 
pnaoniOed  the  speaker,  are  engraved  upon 
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tb«  h«ftrt«  of  trvrj  man.  woman,  and  ctxild 
who  kjwtt  thto  graat  Uad  ot  ours. 

I  cannot  ratraln.  bowcvcr.  trom  quoting 
Jtut  a  rev  of  his  words  to  you  tonight,  for 
ttoey  are  the  theme  of  thought  that  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  jou. 

Lincoln  said,  ^t  Is  rather  for  us  to  here  be 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  t>efore 
vm.  tiiat  from  tlwac  bonocvd  dead  we  take 
Inrreftsed  devotion  to  that  cause  for  whlcli 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 
May  wc  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain.  That  thU  Na> 
tlon  under  Ood  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  Jind  that  Government  by  the  people. 
for  th«  pto|>le.  and  of  the  pcopii  aluai  not 
perteh  from  the  earth." 

Here  Uacobi  ■•«•  uttonaeo  to  his  faith 
that  the  Pllowl  Mm  «m  ooc  of  coitsUnt 
tssnT  iot  wlucJi  be  had  asked  his  country* 
men.  and  wooUtf  conu&uo  %o  Mk  Utem.  to 

An4  la  tlu«t  wnllru  sin«e  that  time  the 
•mrer  of  tlie  jrwNll  of  thU  Nation  has  again 
torn  called  ttpon  to  lay  down  pr«rioue  tlvee 
tlut  this  Ke^blic  might  remain  the  beacon 
light  t^  freemen 

Mare  wt.  and  are  we.  heeding  the  admnnl. 
iUu\  that  these  deed  shall  not  have  died  in 
VSMII 

to  the  past  few  days  throughout  the 
«•  Memarlal  Day  homage  wss  paid 
to  our  h«roee  of  the  past.  On  thU  one  day 
patricitam  and  national  pride  were  foremost 
In  the  hearts  and  mlnda  of  OKist  of  our  citl- 
sens.  I  have  said  on  this  one  day.  with 
ling,  for  I  fear  that  we  have  too  many 
ly  patriots  among  our  people. 
I  have  weently  said,  and  I  repeat— political 
apathy  is  the  most  dangerous  and  fastest- 
spreading  disease  In  Atnerica  today.  It  Is  the 
resjlt  c'.  worshipping  the  golden  calf  of  eco- 
nomic security.  It  substitutes  dependency 
tor  independence  Its  end  product  Is  bond- 
age rather  than  freedom. 

Just  what  is  the  extent  of  this  apathy?  In 
IdOO.  when  it  was  dllBcult  for  many  to  get  to 
the  polls.  75  percent  of  those  eligible  got 
there  and  voted.  But  In  1M3.  when  it  waC 
much  easier,  the  percentage  dropped  to  63 
percent  In  1944  it  was  55  percent. 
In  IMg.  It  was  45  percent. 
Contrast  with  these  figures  the  situation 
where  the  right  of  franchise  Is  fresh  and 
new  and  Is  a  prtae  that  has  been  long  sought 
and  only  recently  attained  In  Puerto  Rico, 
at  Its  first  election  last  fait.  HO  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls. 

There  was  s  time,  in  this  country,  when 
even  s  whole  day  of  life  was  not  taken  for 
granted:  much  leas  water,  shelter,  a  safe 
night's  sleep.  Now.  by  reason  of  a  uniquely 
bountiful  heritage,  we  take  for  granted— too 
much  We  assume.  Expect.  Insist.  No- 
where else  In  the  world  is  this  possible. 

Unthinking,  we  accept  not  only  the  great 
urgencies  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothes,  but 
the  whole  spate  of  little  things  that  tnake 
up  a  way  of  life,  a  pattern  of  security.  We 
take  for  granted  the  protection  of  our  locked 
front  door;  a  roof  to  our  living  room:  heat, 
lights 

We  expect  otir  children,  bursting  with  vi- 
tality and  vitamin  B.  tu  knock  our  hats 
aekew  with  the  vigor  of  their  welcome  As 
breathing,  we  take  for  granted  a  hot  bath, 
aoap.  penicillin,  sodas  at  the  corner  drug 
at  ore. 

We  aeaume  that  young  husbands  will  make 
•  sueeesaful  future  for  themselves,  thst  older 
husbands  will  retire  on  what,  over  the  long 
fears,  they  have  put  away  We  expect  our 
<teaghters  to  have  an  evening  dress.  We 
cheerfully  assume  that  some  decent  men  will 
be  voted  into  public  olBce.  We  know  that 
veterans  can  get  a  OI  loan,  and  assume  that. 
With  It.  one  of  them  will  start  s  future  United 
Mntet  ateel.  Another  will  marry,  and  pro- 
tfnee  an  Bdlsou.  a  Jefferson,  a  Carver.  We 
take  for  granted  that  we  will  not  t>e  shot. 
Unpnsoned.  or  have  otir  "everything"  con- 


that 


day 


cream 
diir 


wi 


harv  fst 


giuw- 


on-s 


tu-e 


fUcated: 
grow  up 

What  we  forgjt 
U  our  own  huto  j 
to  give  us  these 
that  those  men 
for  22  cents  a 
unpoptilar    thin 
56.0CO  men  died 
and  '64:  that  lat*r 
blood  on  forelgi 
antec  us  ice 
bore   children 
partners   in    the 
the  West. 

It  Is  good  to 
right  to  vote  cue : 
they  hsd  i 
irned  with 
thejr  made  i« 
heritage,  unthin 
•tep  to  toeing  it 

Theee  facts  I 
vince  anyone  th 
because  failure  ' 
valiMble.  functl 
dence  of  the 
ment. 

I   am   afraid 
greatest  freedom 
come  so  accust 
now  take  it  as  a 
to  reap  the 
none  of   the 
seeds  or  cultiv 
Inaldiqus  weeds 

Yes.  my  friengs 
and  as  weeds 

Unless  an  enl 
can  citizenry  pi 
our  body  politic, 
too  distant  fut 
an  Ideology  of 
American  way 

The  average 
protecting  free 
tecting  it   from 
conquerors  or 
lieves  that  whei 
adequate  army 
aecured  as  far 
Like    the 
who  thought  t'j 
building  a  great 
tier*,  only  to  be 
kind  of  thinking 
really  effective 
ments  have  t>eeii 

Up  to  the  tlm  t 
portant  free 
perished  in  the 
dred  years  before 
cratlc  governme 
thoiisand  years 
tlon  Rome  had 
free  government 
political  freedon 
th*  Middle  Ages 
dleval  Florence 
dreds  of   years, 
century   France 
ment  based  on 
It  lasted  for  onl  r 
a  beacon  light  of 
by  despots, 
nineteenth 
peered  in  Franc^ 
during  basis 
great  republics 

Then  it  was  t 
ment  bobbed  u; 
brief  period  of 
had  been  many 
the  HohenzoUertis 
In  modern 
ment.    Even  in 
of  despotism.  th4 
to   re-create   the 
nation  aKaln  um 
fptefui  year.< 

I  Ijeiieve  it  we 
eight   free  gov 


>ur    children    will    live    to 


every  day.  every  moment. 

That  it  was  not  entirely 

luxuries-become-necesslties 

stayed  on   at  Valley  Forge 

that  Lincoln  did  the  fine. 

unwaveringly:    that   over 

in  prison  camps  between  *61 

half  a  million  lay  In  their 

soil.     It  was  not  to  guar- 

and  radios  that  women 

ing   Indian    attacks,   were 

great   pioneering   sweep   to 


remember  what  our  simple 

other  human  beings     Per- 

o  thought  of  us:  they  were 

flaking  their  America.    What 

At  we  have.    To  take  this 

lingly.  fur  granted,  is  a  (list 
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nave  given  you  should  con- 
it  there  Is  political  apathy. 

I  f  «erciae  such  a  simple,  yet 

II  as  votir.g  it  ths  (Irat  evu 
dfiintegration  of  seir<govtrn« 

hat   because   we   enjoy   the 

of  any  people  we  have  be- 

oiied  to  that  freedom  ihat  we 

tttatter  of  course,  and  expect 

of  Its  bo  'uty  and  accept 

responsibility   of   planting   its 

a  ing  the  field  to  destroy  the 

which  may  destroy  the  crop. 

the  weeds  are  growing — 

— are  growing  fast. 

i^htened  and  vigilant  Ameri- 

under  that  growth  within 

we  shall  one  day  In  the  not 

And  ourselves  engulfed  In 

government  unfamiliar  to  the 

life. 
Jimerican  tends  to  think  of 
overnment  in  terms  of  pro- 
violence.     He   fearr   foreign 
domestic  re<  olutionlsts  and  t>e- 
a  free  government  has  an 
police  force  Its  security  is 
it  Is  possible  to  assure  it. 
.    centuries    before    Christ, 
^reserve  their  civilization  by 
wall  on  their  western  fron- 
:onquered  from  the  sea.  this 
does  not  provide  against  the 
iray   In   which   free   govern- 
destroyed  in  history, 
of  World  War  II.  eight  im- 
had  flourished  and 
ast  25  centuries.     Five  hun- 
Chrlst  a  vigorous,  demo- 
t  prospered  in  Athens.    Two 
wfore  the  American  Revolu- 
n  the  center  of  a  thriving 
The  Venetians  maintained 
for  some  nine  centuries  in 
while  the  people  from  me- 
ought  off  tyranny  for  hun- 
The  people  of  eighteenth- 
established   a   free   govern- 
ifxanhood  suffrage.    Although 
10  years.  It  was  In  its  day 
hope  In  a  Europe  dominated 
y  after  the  middle  of  the 
free   government   reap- 
thls  time  on  a  more  en- 
France  became  one  of  the 
the  modern  world, 
lat  the  Republican  Oovern- 
in  modern  Germany  for  a 
years.     For  a  nation  that 
rears  under  the  Iron  heel  of 
the  birth  of  a   republic 
■  was  a  notable  achieve- 
nodern  Italy  after  centuries 
people  had  finally  managed 
r   ancient   Republic   Into  a 
ted.  only  to  lose  It  In  a  few 

1  to  point  out  that  of  these 
eitiments  only  two  were  de- 


gov  trnments 


l«er 


stroyed  by  conquest.  Athen'«n  democracy 
was  lest royed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia  In  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  while  the  Third 
French  Republic.  Ixirn  in  1870.  perished  from 
the  sword  of  Hitler  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Not  one  of  these  free  governments  was  de- 
stroyed by  revolution.  History  fails  to  record 
a  single  instance  of  any  important  free  gov- 
ernment being  destroyed  by  revolution. 

The  destruction  of  the  other  six  free  gov- 
ernments was  accomplished  entirely  within 
the  framework  of  democratic  processes.  In 
the  case  of  five,  startling  as  the  thought  may 
b»v  free  government  passed  away  by  the  vote, 
oi  the  people  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
say  by  the  f  illure  of  the  people  to  vote.  His- 
tory thus  presents  the  strange  paradox  of 
despotic  government  created  by  consent  of 
the  gnverned,  a  result  an  strange  as  If  an 
Hbntiiute  monarch  had  vohintarlly  reltn- 
quuhert  htn  doipotic  powtrs  and  conferred 
sovereignty  upon  the  people,  Blx  important 
free  go'ernments  In  the  past  35  centuries 
have  been  destroyed,  not  by  war  or  revolution, 
but  by  internal  economic  condltloni. 

By  giving  consideration  to  the  pait  ot  hU> 
tor.,  Is  It  not  therefore  proper  for  us  tu  con« 
alder  on  a  down-to«earth  basis  our  own 
Nation  today?  Is  It  not  proper  to  consider 
what  we  as  citizens  owe  to  this  Government, 
In  order  that  we,  too.  may  not  be  recorded  In 
the  history  of  the  future  of  having  failed  our 
responsibility  and  by  our  own  consent 
changed  the  form  of  government  which  we 
love  so  well?  The  kind  of  government  which. 
Lincoln  said,  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  In 
vain  to  preserve  for  lu  and  for  posterity. 

The  cross  currents  of  cur  national  life  and 
world  affairs  are  such  that  there  was  never  a 
more  urgent  need  than  now  for  American 
citizens  to  assume  a  responsible  role  in  na- 
tional politics.  There  is  a  proper  place  for 
you.  the  alumni  of  Gettysburg,  and  for  those 
who  graduate  this  year,  In  the  political  scene 
of  our  country. 

Gx)d  citizenship  docs  net  alone  mean  the 
paying  of  taxes,  contributing  to  your  com- 
munity fund,  membership  In  your  church, 
or  supporting  your  chamber  of  commerce. 
Good  citizenship  demands  your  active  par- 
ticipation In  government  in  some  form.  Too 
often  laymen  take  too  lightly,  not  only  their 
re.-.ponsibllit.'  as  citizens,  but  also  their  Job 
In  national  politics.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
politics  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  rather  In 
the  broad  sense  of  government,  involving 
the  enactment  and  administration  of  laws. 
It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  Government 
policies  are  projected,  tested,  and  weighed  la 
the  political  arena. 

It  Is  in  the  political  arena  that  the  spot- 
light is  turned  on  the  stand  taken  bv  parties 
and  by  candidates.  It  is  in  the  "political 
arena  that  citizens  endorse  or  reject,  the 
policies  espoused  by  parties  or  candidates. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  said 
that  our  form  of  government  can  be  changed 
by  consent,  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  In 
fact,  by  a  minority  of  the  people.  If  the  pres- 
ent apathy  continues  to  grow.  It  is  up  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  take  more  responsibility  In 
politics  and  have  a  say  on  how  things  are 
run  or  whether  they  want  to  give  centraliza- 
tion a  free  and  unfettered  hand.  If  the 
citizens  make  the  latter  choice  they  can 
blame  nobody  but  themselves  for  what 
happens. 

Prom  this  fine  college,  .iteeped  In  fine 
traditions  of  the  American  way  of  life  could 
come  many  yoing  Americans  who  could  In 
public  life  leave  behind  them  a  monimient 
of  sTvie.*  to  the  Nation  and  a  svmbol  of 
achievement  fur  their  college,  but  too  few 
youn;;  Am-ri.':^nsr  of  the  sturdy  stock  you 
have  here.  m«:^-  the  choice  of  such  a  career. 

It  is  the  lashion  with  manT  to  discourage 
th?  young  from  polUica!  activity  The  com- 
mon advice  U  'poll.ics  is  (ilrty!  keep  out  cf 
It.  Yoti  v;li  nr.rr  !r.al:e  Rny'mcneV.  It  la 
not  a  g'jcd  career." 
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Perhaps  the  remuneration  Is  low  aa  com- 
pared with  other  walks  of  life.  Even  so,  part 
of  the  reward  remains  In  a  sense  of  making 
the  most  progressive  and  enlightened  form 
of  government  prove  Itself  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  people's  needs. 

We  need  good,  clean,  young  Americans  who 
are  willing  to  make  public  service  a  career. 
Not  the  Hans  Prelstadts,  who  embrace  the 
Communist  philoeophles  and  receive  their 
education  from  funds  doled  out  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  This  one  example,  my  friends, 
proves  all  that  I  have  aald  tonight. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  one  fine 
young  American  of  my  State  of  Kansas,  who 
was  turned  down  for  enlistment  in  the  Navy 
during  the  war.  Intent  upon  service  to  hU 
countiy  In  time  of  crisis,  he  Joined  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  made  many  tripe  acrom 
the  fubmarln^^lnfeeted  waters.  With  the 
event  of  peace  be  sought  to  return  to  coU 
lege.  He  oould  receive  none  ot  the  beneflta 
under  the  01  bill  of  rIghU,  nor  did  th« 
Oov«mai«nt  btve  any  ■oholarthip  for  him, 
but  In  the  e«M  of  ■•nt  FrtlctMlt,  toa  of  on* 
of  the  EufopMW  OommunUt  legderi,  hlm- 
Mlf  »  Communist  writer  and  adbertnt,  • 
toholarshlp  of  11.000  a  jrenr  wa»  granted,  un- 
der the  Jurtidlctlon  of  the  Atomic  Bnergy 
Commission. 

Need  I  say  more  In  a  plea  for  some  tern- 
blanee  of  activity  by  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion, that  "these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain?" 

We  have  a  great  country  and  we  should 
be  grateful  to  Ood  for  It. 

We  cannot  expect  to  sviccumb  to  all  of  the 
Isms  and  hand-ouU  of  a  ptatemallstlc  gov- 
ernment, and  still  have  our  freedom. 

Everybody  craves  security.  But  there  are 
two  kinds  of  security  and  aa  surely  as  orie 
leads  to  sticceas — the  other  leads  to  failure 
Static  security  Is  the  Illusion  that  something 
outside  yourself  can  protect  you.  Static  se- 
curity makes  people  bury  their  one  talent  in 
the  ground.  It  causes  them  to  build  Magi- 
not  lines.  Slaves  have  static  security.  Bo 
did  the  serfs.  So  does  the  oyster  which  has 
only  to  op)en  its  shell  and  food  comes  to  him. 
Eut  man  was  not  made  for  this  kind  of  secu- 
rity, which  saps  initiative,  destroys  ambi- 
tion, makes  men  fearful,  and  literally  "killa 
their  souls." 

The  other  kinds  of  security  is  dynamic  se- 
curity. It  Is  the  security  a  man  feels  when 
he  has  the  absolute  knowledge  that  he  can 
make  his  own  way.  It  Is  the  security  In  ad- 
venture, the  security  that  the  pioneers  felt 
when  they  founded  this  country.  They  had 
very  little  in  the  way  of  static  sectn-lty — no 
bank  accounts — no  Government  to  pay  them 
old-age  pensions — no  stocks  and  bonds — no 
guaranteed  yearly  wage.  What  they  did 
have  was  the  spirtt  of  adventure,  within 
themselves — the  determination  to  achieve — 
and  the  open  fields  and  prairies — a  "land 
of    opportunities"   ahead   of   them. 

While  the  oyster  Is  the  symbol  of  static 
■ecurlty.  the  eagle  Is  the  symbol  of  dynamic 
aecurity.  He  lives  on  the  crags,  he  files  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  search  of  food.  And  it  is 
fitting  that  the  eagle  is  the  symbol  of  our 
country. 

For  it  was  dynamic  security  that  made  our 
country  great.  The  right  to  express  our  own 
individual  powers,  the  right  to  do  and  dare, 
to  adventure  and  achieve.  Is  what  makes  life 
worth  living.  Yet  there  are  these  who  would 
tell  us  the  idea  of  static  security,  of  lock- 
ing to  the  Government  or  some  other  pro- 
tector of  our  "security."  instead  of  within 
ourselves.  But  when  we  accept  that  sort  of 
false  security  from  any  outside  source,  we 
always  give  up  a  portion  of  our  real  security 
Inside  us.  This  Is  a  poor  bar^ln.  as  any 
msn  who  ever  sold  bis  blrthr^ht  for  a  mees 
of  pottage  can  testify. 

This  Is  a  time  for  the  rebirth  of  American 
traditicns.  A  time  to  protect  cur  Inalienable 
rtphts  of  life,  liberty,  end  the  punult  of  hap- 
piness, agalu'.t  the  Uciigns  of  £;:;^lcui.  aad 


communism,  or  the  other  Isms,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  called. 

The  time  to  esteem  the  sacrifices  and  tri- 
umphs of  those  who  have  gone  on  before 
us,  to  acclaim  the  good  In  America,  which 
lightens  our  day.  A  time  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  greater  America,  which  by  God's  grace 
Shan  be  hereafter.  A  time  to  again  dedicate 
otirselves  that  those  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain. 


AppropristieBs  f*r  the  Ceclnl  Valley 
Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

o>  cALxrommiA 
W  TRI  ROUtl  OP  RtPimBNTATlVBS 

Thiirtday,  June  19.  1949 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Spt»ktr,  under 
letve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Um  R»c- 
on,  I  include  the  following  stalMMnt 
presented  by  Edson  Abel,  assistant  di- 
rector, public- utilities  department,  in- 
serted by  request  of  members  of  the 
California  Parm  Bureau  Federation,  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Depart- 
ment Appropriations,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, United  Htates  Senate : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Edson  Abel.  I  am  an 
attorney  by  profession  and  by  occupation 
the  assisUnt  director  of  the  public -utilities 
department  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
FederailcHi.  I  am  here  representing  that  or- 
ganization in  connection  with  appropriations 
for  the  Central  Valley  project  and  with  a 
plea  for  expedited  construction  of  the  ir- 
rigation feattires  of  that  project  and  lower 
and  more  realistic  water  costs  for  the  ir- 
rigators so  as  to  bring  it  within  their  actual 
ability  to  pay.  For  record  purposes,  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  a  non- 
profit corporation  representing  the  voluntary 
association  of  51  county  farm  bureaus  in  the 
State  of  California.  These  county  farm  bu- 
reaus have  an  aggregate  voluntary  member- 
ship on  an  annual  renewal  basis  of  over 
52.000  farm  families.  The  California  Farm 
Biireau  Federation  was  organized  and  Is 
midntained  for  the  purpose,  among  ether 
things,  of  representing,  protecting,  and  ad- 
vancing the  social  and  economic  interests 
of  its  members,  their  members  and  farmers 
generally  in  the  State  of  California.  The 
public  utilities  department  is  one  of  the 
serrice  deparUnents  maintained  by  the  fed- 
eration for  the  achievement  of  thieae  objec- 
tives, and  its  persoimel  has  been  engaged 
for  over  25  years  in  obtaining  power,  tele- 
phone, water,  and  transportation  services  for 
Its  members  and  other  farmers  of  California 
a"  the  lowest  poesible  lawful  rates. 

The  Interest  of  my  organization  arises 
from  the  fact  that  ever  9,000  Farm  Bureau 
families  carry  on  their  farming  operations 
within  the  five  counties  of  Fresno.  Madera, 
Kings.  Tulare,  and  Kern,  wtiich.  roughly 
qiesking.  comi»ise  the  area  the  relief  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  Central  VaUey  project.  I  say 
"supposed"  because  there  have  been  nuuty 
things  happen  which  create  doubt  that  this 
objective  still  retains  its  original  status  so  far 
as  the  construction  agency  Is  concerned.  The 
interminable  delays  which  have  characterized 
the  construction  of  the  irrigation  features 
and  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  a  change 
in  policy  have  dimmed  the  hope  of  imme- 
diate relief.  Virtually  all  of  these  9.000  farm 
families  are  vitally  concerned  in  early  access 
to  sapplemental  water  supplies  as  in  all  too 


many  cases,  their  very  existence  is  contin- 
gent on  speedy  relief. 

As  a  preface  to  my  remarks.  I  want  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  what  critlclama  I  sub- 
sequently voice  do  not  in  any  way  refer  to 
the  Congress  or  to  any  af  its  committees. 
The  people  of  California  are  extremely  grate- 
ful for  the  generous  treatment  which  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  have  accorded 
the  Central  Valley  project.  Funds  have  lieen 
provided  faster  than  they  have  bs«n  spent 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  fact 
that  the  delivery  of  water  frcMn  the  project 
Is  no  nearer  than  it  Is  today  is  not  in  any 
way  due  to  any  stinting  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  that 
treatment. 

The  flve-county  area  whleh  I  mentioned 
needs  water  and  needs  It  desperately.     TlM 


tmprecedented  drought  of  HM  fMT  a( 

a  Mtuatton  which  bad  atraady  pro- 


the  rrltlcal  stage.  The  need 
tor  water  to  take  the  ptaca  of  ib«  uaual  rains 
•ausad  stui  larger  drMiflila 


pllaa    already    racadlnf   ktyvad    aeonoMle 
~  r  tlM  Mi 


ant  iirts.  Thia  yaar  toa  aaowpaek  In 
erraa  east  of  tba  las  Joaqoln  Vslley 
Is  considerably  battar  than  It  was  last  year 
but  the  rainfall  slttiatlon  In  tha  valley  la 
worse.  The  city  of  Fresno  la  fairly  repra- 
ssnuuvs  so  far  ss  rainfall  conditions  in  the 
southern  Ban  Joaquin  VaUey  are  concerned. 
The  latest  reported  figures  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  station  there,  as  of  May  M,  1940.  are: 
seasonal  rainfall  to  date,  6  M  Inches:  normal 
rainfall  to  date.  9.26  inches:  seasonal  to  date 
last  year,  7.57  Inches.  Thus,  the  farmers 
in  that  area  have  less  natural  irrigation  than 
they  had  last  year  and  that  was  about  the 
worst  of  record. 

This  draught  situation  has  been  recog- 
nised, seized,  and  dilated  upon  by  the  pub- 
licity agenu  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  Its  own  ptnpoaes  but  so  far  there  has 
been  no  indication  of  any  effort  by  the  Bu- 
reau to  accelerate  its  trrigstlon  canstractlon 
program  to  take  care  of  this  urgent  need. 
Tl  is  easily  could  be  accomi^labed.  The 
Irrigation  facilities  still  to  be  constructed 
readily  lend  themselves  to  sectlonalizatlon. 
Congress  has  always  supplied  ample  funds 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  AprU  g, 
1935,  to  June  30.  1947.  the  average  annual 
unexpended  balance  of  arpropriationa  to  the 
Bureau  oT  Reclamation  for  the  Central  Val- 
ley project  was  over  ai2.000.000.  The  only 
thing  lacking  apparently  Is  teottDStlon  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  B«daBB»tion  to 
hasten  the  actual  delivery  of  irrigation  water. 
Ir    its    justification    to    the    Congress    in 

1944.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  said  the 
Prlant-Kem  canal  could  tie  constructed  In 
2    year-      This   work    started    in    September 

1945,  and  her^  nearly  4  years  later,  it  is  not 
yet  hai.  done.  There  are  ever  40  miles  of 
this  ditch  untouched  and  the  Bureau  haa 
announced  that  it  will  not  ask  for  any  bids 
on  this  last  stretch  until  December  1949. 
This  new  statement  s  to  be  contrasted  with 
It  itatement  on  March  4.  1947,  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  committee  that  this 
canal   would   be  compleied    In    1940. 

The  storv  on  the  Delta-Mendota  canal  Is 
a  similar  one  of  dawdling  and  dilly-dallying. 
This  is  one  of  the  key  units  In  the  project. 
Commissicner  of  Reclamation  Straus  tokl 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriatlona 
in  1947  that  the  Delta-Mendota  canal  b£d 
to  be  finished  and  In  operation  bsfore  any 
water  could  be  delivered  from  the  Frtant- 
Kern  canal.  As  of  the  first  of  this  year, 
the  canal  was  only  30  percent  completed. 
The  Delta  Cross  Channel  is  the  conduit 
through  which  Shasta  water  is  to  be  con- 
veyed from  the  Sacramento  River  across  the 
Delta  to  the  Tracy  pumps;  thence  to  be 
lifted  to  the  Delta-Mendota  canal.  It  is 
an  essential  unit  in  the  plana.  All  of  the 
estimates  of  the  Buresu  of  Reclamation  for 
construction  time  en  this  unit  say  that  4 
yoai-s  wUl  be  required  to  complete  it.     As  of 
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.  tbicy  hawBt  cTcn  started  od  lt«  con* 


present 


It  wms  thU  dttetory  oonstrucUon  r«oord 
that  cauMd  tta*  •dopUaa  over  m  ye«r  mgo  of 
•  policy  7«*oluttcn  by  my  organlatlon  which 
X  now  offer  for  the  oomxnlttee's  considera- 
tion. It  WM  adopted  by  the  State  delegates 
from  the  51  eofontlw  coBprlatnc  the  Cali- 
fornia Tjm  Wmmn  fttfwmUoD  at  their  an- 
nual mevtlBf  ta  Horcmber  of  1M7.  Voting 
on  all  reaoiutVMM  o(  this  nature  is  by  the  del- 
egate body  otMspoaed  of  fanner*  elected  by 
the  51  county  farm  bureaiia.  one  from  each 
county  OTfanlcation.  ThU  resolution  reads 
aa  foUorvi: 

"ooMTLrnojt  or  cvrraAi.  taixtt  f«oj«ct 

"The  Central  Valley  project  had  lU  in- 
l»|Hlijii  In  the  Increaslnf  and  critical  ahort- 
t^  of  water  for  IrrlcatKm  In  the  San  Joa- 
fgatn  Valley.  This  project  has  been  under 
eoiHtrv^icn  since  1985  and  present  plans 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  do  not  In- 
clude the  delivery  of  any  water  for  Irn- 
gauon  In  the  areas  of  critical  shortages 
until  1W2.  The  hydroelectric-power  fea- 
faarurea  of  the  project  were  included  in  the 
project  for  the  purpoae  of  flnanrtally  aiding 
and  assisting  tha  other  purpoaes  of  the 
project. 

*'We  insist  that  the  long  and  unduly  de- 
Uyed  d^rery  of  Irrigation  water  In  the 
central  Taltey*  be  expedited  beyond  the  pres- 
ent program  and  to  the  greatest  possible  ez- 
tiMt  aad  that  otiMr  authorized  Federal 
watar-tou—i  eat  Ion  and  flood-control  proj- 
ects In  the  central  valleys  be  completed  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 

*arrlcation  U  the  primary  objective  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  and  the  basic  law 
autborlBH  the  inclusion  in  the  project  of 
lifAvaiacOlc- power  facilities  for  the  purpose 
of  fttiawtally  aiding  the  project. 

"We  oppose  the  expenditiue  of  any  funds 
for  the  construction  of  electric -power  facili- 
ties which  will  redtice  the  financial  aid  to 
the  project  which  can  be  derived  from  hydro- 
electric-power developments." 

As  stated  in  the  resolution,  the  Central 
Valley  project  U  the  solution  developed  by 
CalifomU  after  many  years  of  sttidy  to 
allcvUU  the  critical  water  shortage  of  the 
■oathem  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  resposialbllity  for  the  construction  of 
this  great  project  was  enthusiastically  as- 
sumed by  the  Btireau  of  Reclamation  In  1035. 
It  has  been  at  iht  Job  ever  since  that  time 
and  has  had  all  the  money  it  could  spend, 
but  aside  from  llnMted  deliveries  of  water  to 
Madera  and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  the  ex- 
tanUva  agricultural  developments  for  whose 
■aka  tlM  imsject  was  originally  conceived 
have  as  yet  received  no  water.  And  what  is 
more,  a  tally  of  the  actual  construction  rec- 
ord, as  of  February  1M9  shows  that  the 
•trictly  Irrigation  features,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
are  leas  than  one-third  done.  These  are 
BhotAIng  and  disheartening  facts  to  irriga- 
tors who  have  placed  their  faith  In  their 
Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  our  posi- 
tion today  that  the  situation  demands 
drastic  remedies.  With  that  in  mind  It  is 
oar  plea  that  generous  appropriations  should 
be  made  for  the  completion  of  the  Irrigation 
and  power-generation  fe&tures  of  the  Cen- 
tral VaUey  project  and  tiMt  B0  money  at  all 
be  provided  for  trsiiswilsstnn  Haas  and  fa- 
cilities, at  least  until  the  project's  Irrigation 
obligations  are  being  satisfied.  Our  reasons 
for  that  recommendation  are: 

1  The  Bureau  o!  Reclamation  has  shown 
It  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  ability 
to  prcas  with  the  requved  vigor  more  than 
one  phase  ot  this  project  at  a  time. 

2.  With  only  the  slightest  encouragement. 
It  will,  more  than  ever,  concentrate  lU  at- 
tention on  the  commercial  power  system 
which  it  U  seefcinR  to  establish  and  will  neg- 
lect the  primary  purposa  of  the  project — 
Irrigation. 
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approximately  250  miles  square.  This  Is  the 
rate  at  which  the  power  is  now  being  sold 
to  the  private  utUity  at  Shasta  substation,  a 
point  about  25  miles  from  Shasta  Dam.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  violently  opposed 
to  this  arrangement  and  has  propjosed  to  the 
Congress  that  it  be  given  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  construction  of  transmission  facili- 
ties so  that  it  can  obtain,  200  miles  and 
$77,000,000  away  from  Shasta  substation,  the 
Identical  gross  price  per  kilowatt-hour  It  la 
receiving  now  at  Shasta  substation,  in  entire 
disregard  of  additional  costs  of  investment, 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  very  sub- 
stantial and  unavoidable  transmission  losses. 

The  Bureau  stands  all  of  these  charges  In 
order  to  sell  the  energy.  200  miles  and  $77.- 
000.000  farther  away,  at  the  Identical  gross 
price  per  kilowatt-hour  It  now  receives  and 
can  get  In  the  proximity  at  Shasta  Dam. 
It  Is  a  most  fantastic  proposal,  violative  of 
every  principle  of  economy  and  sound  busi- 
ness. Only  an  obsessed  bureaucracy  with 
unlimited  access  to  a  public  treasury  would 
consider  it  for  a  moment. 

We  have  lately  heard  that  the  voice  of 
economy  Is  becoming  louder  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  This  Is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
that  voice  to  be  heard  and  one  In  which  the 
difference  between  economy  and  abject 
squandermanla  could  not  be  more  strongly 
high-lighted.  The  Bureaus  program  Is  sim- 
ply a  case  of  spending  more  millions  so  as  to 
make  absolutely  sure  of  getting  less  revenue. 

Furthermore,  sight  cannot  be  lost  of  the 
fact  that  the  additional  salable  power  made 
available  by  the  proposed  steam  plant  can- 
not be  produced  for  the  price  at  which  the 
Bureau  proposes  to  sell  it.  The  proposed 
unit  is  mainly  for  stand-by  or  firming  serv- 
ice and  it  cannot  be  used  to  any  great  extent 
except  to  fill  out  the  demands  on  Shasta 
power.  Compared  with  its  capacity,  its  ac- 
tual production  of  salable  energy  will  be 
relatively  small.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of 
fuel  for  that  plant  will  make  the  small 
amount  of  power  It  produces  so  costly  that 
the  rest  of  the  power  operations  will  have 
to  subsidize  its  production. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter 
which  demands  attention.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  proposes  to  set  up  and  operate 
a  Government-owned  and  bureaucratically 
operated  elect:  ic  power  system.  This  system 
will  have  for  disposal  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic the  power  generated  from  an  Installed 
capacity  of  approximately  460,000  kilowatts. 
When  In  operation,  this  will  be  roughly 
about  one-sixth  of  the  serviceable  capacity  of 
th"?  competing  privately  owned  power  com- 
pany which  serves  the  central  valleys  of 
California.  The  energy  from  the  Govern- 
ment-owned facilities  win  be  sold,  according 
to  Mr.  Ben  W.  Crelm,  regional  power  man- 
ager of  the  Bureau  at  Sacramento  (see  hear- 
ings, fiscal  year  1947,  p.  319.  February  19, 
1946),  at  a  rate  which  will  save  the  favored 
consumers  "some  $2,500,000  per  year  on  their 
power  bills."  In  other  words,  approximately 
one-sixth  of  the  power  consumers  In  the 
central  valleys  area  are  to  be  selected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  the  recipients 
of  an  annual  governmental  beneficence  of 
$2,500,000  while  the  other  five-sixths  will  be 
left  to  obtain  their  service  from  the  privately 
owned  utilities  and  through  them  and  other- 
wise will  pay  taxes  to  support  the  gratuities 
showered  on  its  personal  selectees  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Perhaps  to  avoid  this  rank  favoritism  to 
those  selected  by  the  Bureau  to  be  the  recipi- 
ents of  governmental  beneficence,  this  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  go  further  into  the 
power  business  an^  put  all  consumers  in  the 
areas  Involved  on  the  same  preferred  basis. 
Otherwise,  what  answer  can  there  be  to 
this  unex.impled  generosity  to  only  a  se- 
lected few  of  a  given  class. 
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With  reference  to  the  fourth  thesis  that.  If 
the  present  revenues  are  continued  without 
diminution  the  irrigators  could  be  given 
water  at  substantially  lower  rates  than  are 
now  proposed,  a  little  background  Is  neoes- 
sary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  tha 
prcpoaltlon. 

The  rates  for  irrigation  water  now  offered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  Central 
Valley  project  Irrigators  are  $3.50  per  acre- 
foot  for  class  I  water  and  $1.50  for  class  II 
water.  The  latter  Is  not  firm  water  and  is 
available  only  occasionally.  Both  of  these 
prices  are  canalslde  and  the  Irrigators  must 
take  the  water  there  and  pay  the  additional 
expense  Involved  in  conducting  the  water 
from  the  canalside  to  its  place  of  use  on 
the  land.  This  additional  cost  varies  from 
$1  to  $S  or  more  p>er  ticre-foot.  Thus,  at 
the  place  of  actual  use,  it  Is  far  from  cheap 
water.  In  fact,  with  a  few  exceptions.  It  Is 
probably  the  most  expensive  water  available 
to  California  agflctilture. 

The  $3.50  per  acre-foot  figure  was  arrived 
at  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  after  an 
exhaustive  study  by  it  of  the  irrigator's  abil- 
ity to  pay  and  represents  the  maximum 
which  the  Bureau  thought  the  Irrigator 
could  afford.  The  figure  has  been  seriouslf 
criticized  as  not  including  items  of  expense 
ctistomarlly  paid  by  irrigators  but  its  major 
defect  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  ability  to 
pay  was  calculated  on  1939-44  farm  prices. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  an  economist  to 
know  that  the  average  prices  prevailing  on 
all  agricultural  commodities  during  that 
period  were  mere  or  less  Inflated  and  could 
not  possibly  serve  as  any  sound  basis  'or  the 
calculation  of  ability  to  pay  in  any  more 
normal  period.  The  Bureau,  in  its  report  to 
the  Congress  (H.  Doc.  146.  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  pp.  21  and  22),  concedes  that  $3.50  per 
acre-foot  Is  a  maximum  figure  and  admits 
the  probability  that  a  lesser  figure  will  more 
closely  approximate  the  actual  ability  of  the 
Irrigators  to  pay. 

In  passing,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
under  the  Bureau's  program  the  Irrigators 
whose  relief  was  supposed  to  be  the  original 
and  primary  purpose  of  the  project,  are  to  be 
required  to  pay  to  the  maximum  of  their 
ability  while  the  power  users  are  to  finan- 
cially aid  the  project  by  getting  their  elec- 
tricity at  the  lowest  possible  oost. 

Now  if  the  present  method  of  disposing  of 
the  project  power,  which  Is  satisfactory  to 
everybody  except  the  Bureau  and  Its  cohorts, 
Is  unchanged  and  the  present  price  Is  main- 
tained, project  water  can  be  sold  to  Irrigators 
at  rates  which  are  less  than  half  the  pres- 
ently proposed  charges.  Firm  or  class  I 
water  could  be  furnished  at  not  more  than 
$1.50  per  acre-foot  canalslde,  and  class  11 
water  at  65  cents  per  acre-foot  even  if  In- 
terest on  the  Investment  In  power  facilities 
was  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
Bureau  does  not  propose  to  do  this  and  in 
that  case  the  cost  of  water  could  be  reduced 
to  $1.25  and  &5  cents  per  acre-foot  for  class  I 
and  class  II  water,  respectively. 

In  1837,  Congress  authorized  the  Inclusion 
In  the  project  of  power  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financially  aiding  the  project.  With- 
out the  exsrclse  of  some  strict  congressional 
guidance  it  Is  very  evident  that  anything 
derived  by  tbe  project  from  Its  power  facili- 
ties will  be  on  the  debit  side  and  that  the 
financial  aid  mentioned  In  the  authorizing 
statute  will  be  of  a  minus  character. 

We  believe  that  some  drastic  action  by  the 
Congress  to  expedite  this  construction  wor* 
on  the  Irrigation  features  ctf  this  project  is 
overdue  and  badly  needed.  The  necessities 
of  the  irrigators  seem  not  to  have  Influenced 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  take  a  different 
and  more  sympathetic  view  and  that  it  will 
confine  the  Biu^eau  to  Irrigation  construction 
In  the  Central  Valley  project  until  that  part 
of  the  project  is  done. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  time  and  consid- 
eration accorded  by  this  committee  to  this 
presentaUcn  of  otir  position. 


The  C«plMi  Trial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAUFoaNxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESniTATIVES 

Tfiurs'iay,  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
June  14. 1  addressed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  answered  the  criticism  by 
a  colleague  of  the  Attorney  General's 
handling  of  the  Judith  Coplan  espionage 
tnjLi.  In  connection  therewith  I  sub- 
mit an  editorial  contained  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  under  date  of  Wed- 
nesday, June  15.  and  an  editorial  con- 
tained in  the  Washington  Post  under 
date  of  Tuesday.  June  14,  which  I  be- 
lieve very  concisely  analyzes  the  issues: 
(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  15.  1940) 

CHOICE  OF  LESSra   TVTLS 

The  jury  will  have  to  decide  the  guilt  or 
the  Innocence  of  Miss  Judith  Coplon.  But 
two  decisions  made  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  seem  to  overshadow  In  importance  the 
question  before  the  Jury. 

One  was  Judge  Reeve's  decision  that  the 
Government  must  produce  all  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  It  relied  in  the  prosecu- 
tion or  drop  its  case.  It  could  not  suppress 
part  of  the  evidence  on  the  grotuid  that 
It  would  endanger  national  security.  As 
far  as  this  principle  Is  concerned,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  Judge  could  have  decided 
otherwise. 

The  other  decision  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark's,  to  go  ahe;d  with  the  case 
despite  resulting  embarrassment  to  tbe 
Goverimient.  And  here  again,  it  Is  hard 
to  see  how  Mr.  Clark  could  have  decided 
otherwise.  For  such  a  decision  would  have 
served  as  notification  to  spies  that  their 
safety  from  prosecution  lay  In  the  Im- 
portance of  the  documents  they  stole. 

If  the  Judge  was  at  fault  In  his  decision, 
the  fault  was  In  one  of  the  refinements  ol 
the  principle  at  stake,  rather  than  the  prin- 
ciple Itself.  Dndoubtedly  he  wcs  correct  In 
saying  that  the  Government  could  not  with- 
hold from  evidence  some  of  the  data  slips — 
brief.  Index-like  references  to  complete  FBI 
reports — alleged  to  have  been  found  in  Miss 
Coplon "s  possession.  For,  as  the  Judge  said, 
the  mere  act  of  withholding  them  on  the 
claim  of  their  importance  to  the  Gcvem- 
ment,  would  prejudice  the  defendants'  case. 

But  the  Government  had  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  when  It  came  to  the  documenta 
themselves,  only  parts  of  which  the  data  slips 
referred  to,  the  jtidge  would  exercise  his 
Judicial  responsibility  of  deciding  how  much 
tif  these  documents  bad  any  relevant  bear- 
ing on  tbe  case.  A  great  mass  of  matter 
contained  In  the  documents  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  data  slips.  That  the  Judge  per- 
mitted all  of  this  material  to  be  brought 
In,  thus  suggesting  a  decision  of  his  own 
that  all  of  It  was  relevant,  came  as  a  surprise. 

That  was  when  Mr.  Clark  had  to  malte 
his  final  decision.  He  was  naturally  aware 
of  the  embarrassment  to  the  Government — 
especially  to  the  work  of  the  FBI — which 
revelation  of  these  voluminous  documents, 
filled  with  gossip,  hearsay,  and  Innuendo 
against  Innocent  cltlBens.  would  entail.  He 
also  knew  that  their  publication  would  im- 
dermine  some  of  the  past  work  of  tbe  FBI  by 
revealing  methods  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion. But  the  criticism  he  has  encountered 
for  going  ahead  with  the  case,  once  he  was 
powerless  to  prevent  revelation  of  this  matter 
In  the  proeecutlon.  Is  small  as  compered 
with  the  criticism  he  would  b^ve  received 
had  he  dropped  the  case.  And  dropping  Euch 
a  case.   In   the  Star's  opinion,  would   have 


been  a  great  mistake.  It  aeema  Incredibl* 
that  the  Government  has  become  so  en- 
meshed in  the  web  of  lu  own  secrecy  that 
It  must  admit  paralysis  in  the  prosecution 
of  suspected  crLme  against  itself. 

Caught  In  the  middle  of  this  dilemma,  of 
course,  and  with  no  control  over  decislona 
made,  has  been  tbe  FBI.  Its  Director.  Edgar 
Hoover,  has  nothing  to  apologize  for.  No 
oiM  has  fought  more  consistently  or  with 
greater  determination  to  protect  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  FBI  records.  He  knows  a 
great  many  of  the  records  have  no  value  aa 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  that  they  contain 
highly  damaging  innuendoes  concerning  In- 
nocent people.  Like  tbe  millions  of  finger- 
print records  on  file  In  the  FBI.  much  of  the 
documentary  Information  channeled  Into 
FBI  hies  Will  never  be  referred  to  unless  cir- 
cumstance prompts  detailed  investigation. 
And  the  record  of  tbe  FBI's  own  investiga- 
tions shows  that  the  FBI  does  not  depend  on 
hearsay  arKl  gossip.  That  some  of  this  un- 
evaluated  assortment  of  Information  found 
Its  way  Into  print  Is  highly  unfortunate,  In 
Its  effect  on  FBI  work  and  for  Its  smearing 
effect  on  inncoent  bystanders. 

But  In  balancing  all  the  risks  Involved  In 
the  decisions  made,  this  risk  of  revealing  the 
secret  FBI  records  may  have  been  the  lesser 
one.  Both  the  citizens  who  have  been  un- 
justly smeared  and  the  FBI,  some  of  whose 
secrets  have  been  revealed,  will  recover.  But 
we  have  not  compromised  the  principle  of  a 
fair  trial  or  the  Government's  determination 
to  prosecute  suspected  spies. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  14.  1»<9] 

60ESU>  AJn>  THZ  FBI 

Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon's  assertion  that  "any 
American  can  be  slandered,  his  name  ruined, 
his  career  blasted  by  any  other  person  who 
chooses  to  relay  malicious  gossip  to  the  FBI" 
is  a  charge  of  the  gravest  sort.  If  true,  It 
means  that  we  have  traveled  a  long  way  to- 
ward the  loss  of  cherished  liberties.  If  not 
true,  then  Dr.  Condon  himself  is  throwing 
mud  in  much  the  same  fashion  that  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  threw 
mud  at  him. 

It  is  an  unqoestloned  fact  that  the  FBI  as- 
eembles  a  great  deal  of  goeslp  and  unsubstan- 
tiated evidence.  When  this  is  dragged  out 
Into  the  light  of  day  the  reputations  of  inno- 
cent persona  may  be  gravely  damaged.  Dr. 
Condon  has  good  reason  to  be  sensitive  over 
the  malicious  use  of  such  Information.  But 
misuse  of  unsubstantiated  evidence  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  every  Investigator  must 
t£ke  advantage  of  hearsay  and  gossip  in  try- 
ing to  track  down  the  facts.  An  FBI  agent 
who  did  not  record  clues,  t^ps,  and  suggestive 
facts  bearing  upon  an  Important  case  would 
not  be  worth  his  salt. 

It  Is  w»U  tc  remember  that  the  FBI  does 
not  investigate  every  complaint  made  to  It. 
If  a  comp'alnt  appears  to  be  merely  mall- 
c.-"us,  no  investigation  whatever  Is  nuide. 
As  we  understand  tbe  operatloiM  at  the  FBI, 
the  first  question  asked  when  a  complaint 
comes  1 1  is  whether.  If  the  report  ^MUld 
prove  true,  the  conduct  complain.' d  of  would 
constitute  an  offense  over  which  the  FBI 
would  have  JurlsdlcUon.  If  so.  an  Investi- 
gation Is  made.  T!>e  agents  who  conduct 
these  Invest  igatiozis  are  sametimea  indiscreet 
In  the  type  of  questions  they  ask.  and  it 
seems  to  Us  that  they  should  exclude  a  vast 
number  of  trivialities  that  have  no  bearing 
on  the  case  at  hand.  But  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  hearsay  and  evidence  they  collect  are 
overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the  average  In- 
dividual investigated.  The  favorable  and 
unfavorable  facts  go  Into  tbe  file  together. 

More  Important  is  the  fact  that  the  FBI's 
files  have  heretofore  been  tr.pt  strictly  ccn- 
fklential.  A  number  of  criminal  charges 
related  to  security  have  been  dropped  be- 
cause of  fear  that  tbe  court  would  order 
secret  data  spread  upon  the  record.  In 
Chicago  an  FBI  agent  has  been  cited  for 
contempt  for  refusing  to  yield  a  confidential 
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file.  And  It  U  fresh  Is  the  puUic  memory 
that  the  Depart  met]t  of  Justice  resisted  the 
opeiing  of  Vm  Ales  In  the  Coplon  case  If 
Dt.  Oondou  feel*  that  an  apology  Is  due  hu 
w'fe  in  the  light  of  these  'acts,  he  should 
obviously  seek  It  from  Judge  Reeves  Instead 
of  FBI  Director  Hoovpr 

The  secret  FBI  report  Incidentally  "Indi- 
cated that  Kmlly  Condon  and  Morton  Kent 
have  met  concerning  Sotlroff  at  whlcii  time 
Kent  wma  furnished  with  SotlrofT's  addrea 
In  New  York  "  Sottroff.  suspected  of  being 
a  Puaelan  Rftent,  Is  the  8Ub)ect  of  the  rvport. 
The  report  itself  susyjests  that  Mr  Kent  may 
bave  been  attempting  to  use  SotlrofI  as  a 
•ales  entry  to  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
light  of  this  snd  Dr.  Condon'n  explinatlon. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  nothing  more  than 
•  ptosfiectlve  business  transaction  was  in- 
vor*«tf.  But  any  Invostlgative  agency  under 
obllgBtion  to  cope  with  the  widespread 
Soviet  espionage  In  this  country  would  be 
calve  to  doae  Its  eye^  to  farts  of  this  sort. 
Certalnl/  every  conceivable  safeguiird  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  such 
undigested  bits  of  Information  that  may 
reflect  upon  the  reputations  of  Innocent  clll- 
Bens  Nevertheless  the  FBI  could  not  Ignore 
such  daU  without  falling  In  Its  duty  In  con- 
nection with  otir  national  security.  In  this 
instance  It  looks  as  if  the  previous  Injustice 
to  Dr.  Condon  has  led  him  Into  making  ex- 
cited charges  that  only  confuse  a  very  grave 
problem. 
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Deplores  Reduction  in  Funds  for  Merchant 
^  Marine  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  sacHicAM 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESZNTATI\'ES 

Thuritday.  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permUsion  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
etttdt  an  excellent  letter  from  Hjuu  Is- 
braadt^en.  highly  regaided  and  sueoeta- 
fill  merchant  and  shipowner,  which 
atresies  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  high  standard  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point.  N.  y.  This  letter  should  prove  to 
Members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives that  they  voted  right  when  they  re- 
stored funds  for  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  when  the  independent  offlces 
appropriation  bill  was  considered. 

The  letter  follows: 

NXw  ToBK.  N.  T..  June  14.  1949. 
Hon   Paci,  W.  Sturtm, 

House  of  Heprttentativet . 

Washington.  D.  C. 

D*A«  CoMeaaBSMAir  SHam;  I  am  sending 
this  letter  to  you  •  •  •  to  set  before 
you  my  views  with  respect  to  the  reported 
reduction  In  the  allocation  oi  funds  for  the 
Unltad  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kliigs  Point.  N.  Y.  At  least  I  have  under- 
stood from  reports  circulated  in  the  press 
and  In  the  Indiutry  that  a  substantial  re- 
duction Wks  or  Is  contemplated 

Tou  msy  have  attended,  as  I  did.  the  grad- 
uation exercises  of  this  institution  snd  not- 
ed that  there  were  young  men  from  every 
one  of  the  States,  including  undoubtedly 
•ome  from  your  own. 

The  AcadMsy,  as  we  know,  was  built  up 
from  scratch  at  a  time  when  the  coiuitry 
found  Itself  In  tirgent  need  of  young  men 
who  could  t>e  trained  to  fill  the  breach  and 
catry  on  with  the  Industry.  Prom  the  ex- 
eellent  results  schleved  It  has  nu>re  than 
justified  Its  inception  and  continued  exut- 
enoe. 
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My  concern, 
glad  to  take  on 
emy  for  duty 
shore  duty  wlthlh 
our  part  we  havi  t 
where   the 
at  th<;  institution 
whole  plan  of  t 
oped  has  a 
of  our  young 

I  believe  that 
evaluate  and 
pen  to  t>e  an 
owner  of 
the    foreign 
have  no  ax  to 
having  enough 
affairs  with 
as  It  Is  today 
recipient  of 
am  interested  to 
Is  held  high 
the  whole 
foreign   commer4e 
ducted  and 
possible   and 
honorable  manner 

Carrying  this 
been  concerned 
cure  in  these 
To  exponents  of 
tutions  as  the 
the  young  men 
opportunity  awa)r 
workers  now  on 
the  best  way  I 
the  decline  In 

And    to    what 
foreign  seafaring 
England.    Belgli 
countries  (and  I 
will   put  In   their 
coming  to  these 
numbers  of  new 
well-olBcered  ani  1 
new  buildings  li 
a  virtual   halt, 
decline  has  been 
that  the  America 
aside  reserves  by 
tonnage  could  b( 
utlng  factor.  In 
sort  of  union 
into  economic  b 
are  no  out  for 

As  a  result 
(as  a  young 
to  me  lately) 
selves  up. 

And  now 
of   begrudging 
young  men  each 
fitted  properly 
country  with  It 
a  time  when 
being  made  by 
put   their   youn  ; 
better  position 

I  can  tell  you 
dUTerent, 
In  these  latter 
high,  and  if 
had  on  many 
period,  should 
we  might  Just 
dltlons  aboard 
one  wouldn't 
in  one's  affairs 
Instances  that 
up,  too,  as  it  dl< . 
lengthen  this 

It  has  always 
that  when  things 
we  woke  up. 
who  brought 
stltutlons  as 
instinctively 
thought  In  mln4i 
of  thing  are  no^ 
as  a  means  of 
to  rlghU.     But 
Industry 


with  others.  Is  always 

;he  graduates  of  the  Acad- 

our  ships  as  well  as  for 

our  organisation,  and  on 

not  had  a  single  case  yet 

Qt  training  they  received 

did  not  carry  over.     The 

Academy  as  It  has  devel- 

ppareiitly  attracted  a  high  grade 
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am  In  a  position  to  fully 
this  because  I  hap- 
merchant  and  the 
-flag  vessels  engaged   In 
of   this   country.     I 
politically  or  otherwise, 
contend  with  in  my  own 
competition  such 
incidentally,  am  not  a 
or  favor  of  any  kind.     I 
see  that  our  American  flag 
ver  It  Is  carried  and  that 
of  shlpownlng  and  the 
of   this  country   Is   con- 
on  the  highest  plane 
In  an   energetic   and 


pursued 


DUt,  so  far  as  my  part  has 

1  herewith,  has  been  no  sine- 

tufbulent  years  since  the  war. 

restraint  upon  such  Instl- 

A^ademy  on  the  grounds  that 

coming  from  It  would  take 

from  seamen  or  transport 

the  beach,  let  me  say  that 

to  avoid  that  is  to  stop 

Industry. 

is    this    decline    due?     Our 

neighbors,  such  as  Holland, 

n,    and    the    Scandinavian 

suppose  Germany  and  Japan 

appearance  shortly),   are 

shores  with  ever-increasing 

well-built  ships,  which  are 

manned,  and  all  the  while 

this  country  have  come  to 

One  of  the  causes  of  this 

the  left-handed  prohibition 

n  shlixmner  may  not  set 

which  new  and  replacement 

built,  and  another  contrlb- 

otir  opinion,  has  been  th« 

lea|lershlp  which  leads  Its  flocks 

ind  alleys  from  which  there 

;hemselves  or  the  Industry. 

here  keep  working  down 

visiting  Finn  expressed  hlmi>elf 

the  others  work  them- 
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indeed,  we  appeal  on  the  verge 

he   coat   of   training   a   few 

year  from  each  State  to  be 

go  out  and  represent  this 

far-flung  Interests,  and  at 

know  that  every  effort   Is 

our  maritime   nelght>ors  to 

people   in   a   progressively 

;ompetltively. 

that  the  percentage  of  In- 
people  on  our  crew  lists 
y^ars  has  been  altogether  too 
condition,  which  we  have 
American  vessels  during  this 
allowed  to  continue,  then 
well  call  It  a  day.     Con- 
times  have  been  such  that 
coijntenance  them  for  a  minute 
at  home.     I  could  relate 
^ould  get  your  temperature 
ours,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 


le  ter. 

I  een  in  this  country.  I  think, 

got  bad  enough  somehow 

efforts  on  the  part  of  those 

the  founding  of  such  In- 

Academy  must  have  been 

with  that  traditional 

Subsidies  and  that  kind 

worth  looking  forward  to 

ttlng  things  permanently 

l^ettlng  new  blood  Into  the 

Is    worth    while.     The 
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men  who  man  the  ships  that  carry  the  for- 
eign trade  of  this  country  to  a  great  extent 
are  what  we  are  Judged  by  abroad,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  put  our  best  foot  forward. 
The  Academy  makes  a  contribution  hereon 
indeed. 

I  personally  would  be  the  last  to  advocate 
unnecessary  public  spending,  but  believe 
that  the  training  of  good  people  to  do  a 
good  Job,  along  with  the  Instilling  of  moral 
concepts  and  the  fundamental  American 
principles,  is  something  which  Is  not  expense, 
but  a  good  national  Investment. 

These  are  Indeed  confused  times,  with 
accounts  almost  dally  In  the  newspapers  of 
our  huge  expenditures  for  this  and  that 
purpose  abroad — western  Europe,  the  Far 
East,  the  Mediterranean — even  now  reaching 
out  to  complete  rehabilitation  of  our  late 
adversaries,  a  part  of  which  will  undoubtedly 
go  toward  training  of  their  coming  genera- 
tions. This  being  so,  we  ought  not  to  be  so 
unselfish  as  to  place  our  own  youth  In  the 
background  and  cut  off  the  comparatively 
insignificant  amounts  required  for  much- 
needed  facilities  here  In  our  own  front  yard. 
Our  thought  ought  not  to  be  to  curtail  such 
institutions,  but  to  enlarge  upon  them  and 
give  them  plenty  of  rope  to  assist  In  our 
country's  progress. 

I  may  be  writing  this  somewhat  expres- 
sively, but  I  believe  so  sincerely  that  our 
future  is  In  the  hands  of  these  young  people 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  myself 
forthrlghtly.  Their  opportunity,  which  Is 
also  ours,  should  not  be  denied  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hans  Isbrandtsen, 
President,  Isbrandtsen  Co..  Inc. 


Colonel  Vogel  Will  Be  Missed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  ircw  Tosx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  herewith  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Buffalo  <N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
of  May  28,  1949,  which  pays  tribute  to 
Col.  Herbert  D.  Vogel.  Buffalo  district 
engineer,  who  has  been  reassigned  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

COLONEL   VOCEL    WILL   BC    MISSCD 

The  transfer  of  Col.  Herbert  D.  Vogel  to 
Panama  Is  one  occasion  on  which  the  "tour- 
of-duty"  policy  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers will  be  thoroughly  regretted  by  every 
Buffalonian  who  came  In  contact  with  his 
office  during  his  3 'i -year  "hitch"  as  Buffalo 
district  engineer.  The  Army  has  never  had 
a  more  competent  representative  here,  nor 
one  more  keenly  aware  of.  and  Interested  In, 
the  city's  problems.  In  a  very  special  way. 
Colonel  Vogel  has  exemplled  the  highest  type 
of  Federal-local  cooperation  in  approach  to 
mutual  problems. 

Careerwisc.  this  assignment  to  Panama 
represents  a  distinct  advance  for  Colonel  Vo- 
gel. His  work  will  be  primarily  civilian  and 
his  capacity,  as  engineer  of  maintenance, 
will  be  that  of  an  understudy  In  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  governorship  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  an  appointment  which  normally  be- 
comes the  next  tour  of  duty  for  the  man 
occupying  his  new  pxjst.  Buffalo  wishes  him 
every  success,  and — Army  affairs  being  or- 
dered as  they  are — It  can  only  hope  that  his 
successor  will  be  of  his  same  high  caliber. 
In  Colonel  Vogel.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
an  ofBcer.  a  gentleman,  and  a  civilian-mind- 
ed public  servant  of  whom  it  can  well  b$ 
proud. 
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BufTalo  will  indeed  miss  Colonel  Vo- 
gel. However,  it  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  as  Colonel  Vogel's  replacement 
a  man  of  wide  and  varied  Army  experi- 
ence. Col.  Prank  H.  Forney,  who  Is 
rounding  out  his  twentieth  year  as  a 
commissioned  oflBcer  in  the  Army.  He  is 
being  assigned  from  the  oflBce  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  has  been  stationed  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and,  during  World 
War  II,  was  commander  of  the  One 
Thousand  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sec- 
ond Engineer  Combat  Group  in  England. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  British  Second 
Army  which  was  preparing  to  cross  the 
Rhine  River  into  southern  Holland  and 
after  the  war  he  became  engineer  for  the 
United  States  forces  in  Austria. 

I  join  with  all  Buffalonians  in  welcom- 
ing Colonel  Forney  and  his  family  to 
Buffalo  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  tour 
of  duty  in  our  city  will  be  a  pleasant  one. 


How  the  Taxpayers  of  Each  State  Will 
Share  in  the  Cost  of  the  Proposed  1950 
Foreign-Aid  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


spenders   are   permitted   to   remain   in 
oflBce. 

I  mention  again  that  these  are  not 
loans,  but  outright  gifts.  There  Is  no  use 
of  talking  economy  in  Government  with 
billions  of  dollars  going  through  a  pipe 
line  into  17  foreign  countries. 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  receiving  many  communications 
from  my  congressional  district,  and  from 
other  areas  of  the  country,  urgently  re- 
questing that  Government  spending  be 
reduced.  This  is  not  a  new  program  for 
me.  I  have  been  voting  against  these 
wild  and  reckless  expenditures  that  have 
now  brought  the  Government  to  a  deficit. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Government 
spending  is  not  quite  so  popular  as  it  was 
some  time  ago,  I  feel  that  the  people 
should  have  some  more  pertinent  facts 
with  reference  to  this  Democratic  raid  on 
their  pocketbooks.  The  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  has  furnished  a 
table  showing  how  the  taxpayers  in  each 
StAte  will  share  in  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed 1950  foreign-aid  programs.  Let  me 
emphasize  and  reemphasize  that  the  cost 
to  the  States,  respectively,  is  only  for  the 
1950  foreign-aid  programs,  and  does  not 
account  for  the  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  heretofore  spent  for  foreign  aid. 

I  want  to  also  stress  the  fact  that  these 
are  not  loans — these  are  dollars  right  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pockets.  I  might  also 
mention  that  each  of  these  dollars  do- 
nated to  foreign  governments  will  have 
to  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of 
the  persons  who  work. 

Now.  then,  I  am  inserting,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted,  the  cost  not  only  to 
other  States,  but  especially  the  cost  to 
New  York  State,  which,  for  the  year  1950. 
will  amount  to  $772,591,000.  I  might  also 
mention  that  this  extracting  money  from 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  will  con- 
tinue for  years  if  the  present  crew  of 
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United  SUtes  total — 


Ala  bams 

Arizona. 

Arkan.sas 

raliforniH 

rolonwlo 

ConnMlinit... 

I>elaware 

Florida 

Oeorsia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma5^sachiuotts 

Michigan 

Miooeaota 

Mississippi 


MasBsippI 
MiaMNni.. 
Montana. 

Nebraska ... — 

Nevada .— 

New  Hain{«hire 

New  Jersey — 

New  MeEMO — 

New  York — 

North  Carolina... — 

.North  DakoU 

Ohio 

OklaluNDa 

Orefon.  — 

Pennsylvania,, ~ 

Rhode  Ukind ,... 

Booth  rsrntlna 

8oath  Dakota.,. 

1  eniMMM..,...>«'», >"••<• 
Texas.  ............,.".»-< 

Itah    ..,...,.....,,,..,,..« 

VermoDt.. ....•••>,.,  ,,,"•• 

Vtrcinla    ...,..•...•,,,••,•• 
Wa*hin(  ton -.,.... .,..«,.•.• 

Wm  Virjinla 

WtsconrtD. 

WyoniiiK 

District  of  rohunbia,  Ila' 
wait,  and  Alaska 


Percent 

aliocahW 

to  each 

State  • 


iO» 


Amount  to 

be  borne  by 

each  Stat« 


$4. 990, 900, 000 


1.14 

.34 

.M 
a  32 

.81 
1.73 

.40 
1.29 
1.41 

.30 
7.88 
2.23 
1.48 
L16 
1.17 
L12 

.45 
1.75 
a.fi7 
4.M 
1.85 

.« 
2.57 

.32 

.88 

.U 

.20 
3.25 

.26 

15.48 

1.57 

.34 

Km 

1.07 

1.01 

7.7» 

.58 

.n 

.s 

i.s ; 

108 

.» 

.Ih 
1,4»« 
l.M 

.M 
Z0» 

.16 

I.* 


ir..ofi».oi)0 
.ii.»42,uon 

41.'5. 24.3,(100 

40,42r>,oon 
Sft,  34.1,  con 

19,i«64,nX) 
64.383,0(0 
Tit.  372. 000 
14. 9n.  ("00 
303,  283.  lion 
111.297.000 
r3.S65,M» 

57.8M,nnn 

58,394.000 
55.89H.O0O 
22,459,000 
84,845,000 

178, 175,000 

233.574,000 
92,332.000 
32,441.000 

138.206,000 

15.971.000 

43.9a\000 

^488.000 

14.474,000 

162,204,000 
12,976.000 

772,591,000 
78. 357, 000 
1«,  900. 000 

»n,9W.ooo 

.^3,403,000 
.Vl,  408,000 
87, 294,  OnO 
28,947,000 

3^«M,000 
1^470,000 

un,  133,000 

■     ■ .  ifn 


lu2.ftU.<JUU 
7. 98.%000 

•,W4,000 


I  Percrotoiee  o(  total  Federal  ta«s  borne  by  each  State. 


Federal  Educational  Finance  Act  of  1949, 
S.  246— Amount  To  Be  Paid  and 
Amount  To  Be  Received  by  Each  County 
in  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
estimated  cost  of  Senate  bill  246  to  the 
Uxpayers  of  Ohio.  $15,629,000,  is  based 
on  the  average  of  the  total  Federal  taxes 
paid  by  Ohio  taxpayers — approximately 
5.83  percent  of  the  total.  This  figure  ap- 
plied to  $268,083,000.  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  bill,  yields  $15,629,000.  as  the  por- 
tion to  be  paid  by  Ohio  taxpayers. 

The  amoimt  to  be  returned  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  under  the  provisions  of  S. 


246,  $7,320,000,  Is  determined  by  the  for- 
mula incorporated  therein. 

In  determining  the  share  of  the  cost 
to  be  borne  by  each  county,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  Federal  taxes  paid  by 
each  of  the  88  coimties  to  the  total  for 
the  State  was  applied  to  the  $15,629,000 
previously  determined  as  Ohio's  share  of 
the  total  cost. 

The  amount  to  be  returned  to  each 
county  is  based  on  the  percentage  of  the 
population  of  Ohio,  residing  in  each  of 
the  88  counties  as  of  January  1.  1949. 
This  percentage  was  applied  to  the  $7%- 
320.0C0  previously  determined  as  the 
amount  to  be  received  by  Ohio  under  the 
formula  incorporated  in  Senate  bill  246. 
Federal    Educational    Finance    Act   of    1949 

(S.  246) — Amount  to  be  paid  and  amount 

to  be  received  by  each  county  in  Ohio 


County 

Amount 

to  be  re- 
ceived 

Amount  to 

be  paid  to 

fliuuioe 

S.24fi. 

Adams                         ....... 

sia.44« 

Sfi,566 
29.42e 
68,174 
41.504 
28,036 
87,  «M 

laoM 

135,932 
16.324 
27,011 
114,485 
331965 
27.  »0 
M.730 
31,476 
36,527 
l.»aM4 
38.576 
3ft.  630 
31^337 
M.77I 
47.300 
31.000 
438^418 
34,303 
U.U4 
17.  OM 
40.  •» 
30.103 
on  340 
3a  310 
37, 3M 
11^440 
31.570 
37.304 
17,  OM 
17,066 
31.915 
34,308 
•t4M 
3a  332 
59.219 
44.652 
66.100 
.11.012 
121,732 
3M,  4.34 
22. 1» 
241,780 
48.312 
35.722 
21.448 
25,181 
M.fl07 
16.250 
^4^748 
11,128 
15.445 
69.540 
11.126 
26,572 
14.054 
36.573 
28.096 
13,400 
53.143 
24.302 
22.180 
78,081 
61.240 
43.554 
83.155 
46.116 
25.327 
986,670 
Wt059 
145,814 

314.006 

.Allen 

209.439 

Ashland     

.17.827 

Ashtabula — 

Athens .- 

134,400 
63.130 

\uf(laiw..... ... . ... 

5«,eis 

Belmont.. . .... 

87,523 

Brown        .  .....    ... 

14.006 

Butler  ...  ........... .... 

251,637 

Carroll       .. 

38,600 

Phftmoaim                  ..  . 

37,610 

Clark             

238.021 

Clermont .. .. 

37.353 

Clinton         ... 

37,978 

Colnmbiana 

Coshocton... ... .. 

)59.41« 
4^450 

Crawford.,... 

87,306 

Cuyahoca... 

3, 307,  719 

Darke .* 

Defiance 

Delaware..................... 

fla963 
4a  635 
36,947 

Krle 

Falrfleld 

Fayette ~ 

Fmnklin ............ 

m.m 

3a  073 
1.355,034 

Kultna 

4a  MS 

OaMa 

31, MH 

(itrnat* 

(lf«S«M 

fiwf  mty -- 

3a3t0 
66.643 

aaou 

Hamfiton..^. 

1.67a  MS 

Hancock , 

Hardin 

Harrisoa 

Henry ^ 

Uifiiland 

9a64t 
4a  6M 
16.630 

36,  M7 
31,366 

Hocking 

38.008 

HoUnes  ..          .............. 

11503 

70,331 

Jaeksoo       

31,  3N 

Jetttnoa. .................... - 

142,334 

Knox.. ................ ........ 

66.364 

Lake       

98,463 

Law  renoe.. ............ ....... 

ao.073 

Licking .... ... 

101.580 

56,384 
23.1,996 

Lucas       ..••••..........•.... 

1,030,574 

Madiaaa 

28.1.32 

Mahminc 

540,763 

Marion ................... 

104,714 

Medina — -. 

Meifts — -. 

Mercer — 

Miami 

Monroe ....~.-. — 

Monteomerr    ......... 

5^364 
30,318 
4^334 

107.840 
6.363 

984.314 

10.  471 

Morrow         ..,............••- 

11.723 

Muskinmm . ..- 

139.008 

KobW              - 

7.816 

Ottawa 

Fauldinjt — 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pikr      .    

37.  510 
15.629 
23.444 
38.132 
7.815 

Portage    ........ 

73,456 

Preble  

29.228 

Putnam 

Richland™ 4 — 

Ross ..— 

Sandusky — 

Scioto 

Seneca ....t... 

Shelby 

Stark 

ftummit       -      ...........•••- 

29.096 

303,177 

68.786 

79.706 

123.400 

96.900 

45.  .334 

P75. 147 

904.919 

TrumbulL. ...— 

321,  S83 

A3760 
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Wtder%l  Educational  F\nanet  Act  of  1949 
{S.  24€)— Amount  to  be  fwtd  and  amount 
to  be  netioed  by  eacli  eoniUf  in  Ohio — Ood. 


Coaly 

A  mount 
cured 

AoMMnt  to 

be  pmU  to 

Abmm 

S.H» 

Tu«e»rm  wot... ....... ......... 

tm.m 

*»7 
Am 
41.33 
Si.OM 
M.M1 

liM.«as 

»i»fc-«              

n.nt> 

Vmi  W»ft 

Virion 

3t.0?3 

3.ir. 

Warren .^ 

3S.«(7 

73.U'' 
1M33 

»lBl«t«Ul 

7.1»«i 

ivcai,«M 

Episcofaiians  Wortkip  With  1S49  Rite 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIEUO 

OF    NEW    TOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkccro.  I  include  the  following  article 
and  editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  of  June  10.  1949: 

EnacoPALiANs     Wokship     Hezx     Wmi     1M9 
Km — OiuciNAi,        PKATn-BooK        Snv;cx 

FOIXOWBD 

ODBunemoratln^  the  four  hundredth  annt- 
Wl'Milj  of  th«  English  txwk  of  common 
prayer.  EpUccptal  clergy  and  laity  of  the  dio- 
cese of  western  New  Torlc  filled  St.  Paul's 
Cathecirijl  yesterday  morning  for  a  choral 
•UCtiarUt  whlcb  followed  word  for  word  the 
— iilci  or<kT»d  tn  the  1549  prayer  book  for 
"the  Supper  of  the  Lorde  and  Holy  Commun- 
ion, commonly  called  the  Masse." 

The  mass  took  place  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
P3omlng  and  was  celebrated  by  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Edward  R.  Welles,  dean  of  St  Paul's 
president  of  the  AnM>rlcan  branch  o(  the 
Society,  under  whose  auspices  the 
annlTersary  observance  was  held. 

BISHOP    DKUV-XaS   SMMMOS 

Tbe  Right  Reverend  Austin  Pardue.  bishop 
of  Pittsburch  and  former  dean  of  the  cathe- 
dral, preached  the  sermon.  The  Right  Rev- 
erend Laurtston  L  Scalfe  presided.  Others 
participating  In  the  mass  were: 

Tbe  ReTorcDd  L.  Densmore  Jacobs,  rector. 
Church  of  tbe  Good  Shepherd.  Bingham  ton. 
foapeter:  the  Reverend  Arthur  J.  Rantz.  rec- 
tor. Church  of  the  Epiphany.  Cleveland, 
eplstoler;  tbe  Reverend  Paul  B.  Hoffman,  rec- 
tor. Trinity  Church.  Hamburg,  deacon;  the 
Rewrend  Rudolph  O.  Lieslnger.  rector.  St. 
Matthews  Church.  Bi^aio.  subdeacon;  the 
Reverend  Prank  S  Patterson,  rector.  Calvary 
Church.  WiUiam&vUle.  master  of  ceremonies: 
and  the  Reverend  Robert  R.  Spears,  canun. 
8t.  Paul's,  assistant  master  of  ceremonies. 

In  an  afternoon  sMston.  also  at  St  Paul's, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  William  H.  Dxmphy.  rector 
of  St  Mark's  Church  Philadelphia,  declared 
that  Communist  attempu  to  build  a  "holy 
community'*  fall  because  they  neglect  to 
place  "Holy  Oommunion  at  its  center." 

ttmt  TASK  roa  chci&tuns 

Tbe  Philadelphia  cleric  quoted  the  Russian 

pfcilnarybe--.  Nicholas  Btfdjracfl.  as 

iHt  "the  three  words.    iiMimlon. 

eoramunton.  and  coausunity  come  from  the 

aame  root." 

*Tb«  troable  with  the  Communist  is  that 
be  tvlea  to  buUd  a  b'jty  eommualty  without 
Boly   CiMMMnlon   at   its   center."  said   Dr. 


tr  es 


Dunphy.    "He 

but  Instead  he 

"But   tbe 
not  even  be  pla 
membered  their 
Holy  Communlo 
baaed    on    a 
prayer." 

KXCAIX^ 

Stressing  the 
common  prayer, 
tory  of  the 
the  book  of 
time  of  the 
Rome  "was  the 
church." 

"But    his 
prtm£cy.     It   wa  i 
acted  and  bore 
the  action  of  the 

"In  the  Middl< 
western 
became  a 
crat  at  its  apex. 
same    pattern 
autocrat. 


to  build  heaven  on  earth. 

g^U  the  opposite. 

Cocimunlst    propaganda    wotild 

ilble.  If  Christians  tiad  re- 

( )wn  tasks  to  go  out  from  the 

to  build  a  holy  community 

faith    and    common 


common 


CHUBCH  mcTozr 

t^eme  of  "common  faith  and 

Dr.  Dunphy  traced  the  h  s- 

Angllfcan  reformers  who  produced 

corimon  prayer.     In   the  ear  y 

church,  he  said,  the  bishop  of 

resident  or  primate  of  the 


prlj  aacy 


Christei  idom 
totalits  rlan 


Sd  'ICE  TaANSLATKD 


"The  Anglicac 
Protestant  refor 
form  the  church 
tbe  New   Testarie 
went  back  to  the 
centuries,  the 

"Especially  w 
the  church 
prayer,  and  so 
English.    Sim  pi 
book,  the  Book 

Speaking  on 
with  Dr.  Dunph  r 
Washington 
under  President 

"The  prayer 
companion   in 
gateway  to  prayc  r 
others.     It  is  th  ^ 
life  in  all  p.ges. 
makes  us  laymeh 
truly  the  body  o: 


rii! 


ore 

V&i 

Th  'y 
th;y 
if  ed 


tie 


for  ner 


b<ck. 


GaxAT 


hi  IS 


hJd 


g<neral, 


t  tie 
mag^itfic«nt 
Be  3k 


There  long 
of   the    great    1 
splrlttiai.  which 
the  Bible  has 
pie  of  all  rellgl<^ 
has  been  less 
parable    Influeoie 
Common  Prapcr 
Prayer  of  King 
tion  and  translstion 
ancient  Uturglc4l 
translation   of 
years.     The 
of  the  Prayer 
currency  of  English 
of   the  slxteentl. 
influenced    the 
era. 

In   a    letter 
page.     Donald 
Shakespearean 
Shakespeare  s 
CoouBcn    Prayei ; 
doubtedly  could 
bethan  writers 
mon     Prayer 
churches  on 
tbe  religious 
dredtii  annlv 
the  literary 

BufTalo  will 
Ilsh-speaking  w<^Id 
nlvcrsary  with 
Catliedral  of  Xhti 
low  precisely  tb( 
prayer  Book  for 
and  Holy 
Mas;c."    This 


k-erss  ry. 
csp<cts 


Comm  :nion 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


was    a    constitutional 

the   whole   church   which 

witness  to  Its  faith.     It  was 

one  body  and  the  one  spirit. 

Ages  all  of  this  changed  in 

The   western   chxu-ch 

pyramid,  with  an  auto- 

E.^ch  diocese  reproduced  the 

ith    a    blshcp    as    a    local 


reformers  did  not  try.  like 

?r8  on  the  Continent,  to  re- 

on  their  own  Ideas  cf  what 

nt   taught.     Instead,   they 

Catholic  Church  of  the  early 

body  under  the  one  spirit. 

this  true  of  the  worship  of 

wished  to  restore  common 

translated  the  service  into 

and   gathered   into   one 

cf  Common  Prayer." 

afternoon  program  along 
was  William  R.  Castle,  of 
Undersecretary  of  State 
Hoover. 

.'■  he  said,  "should  be  our 

c^edltatlon   Just  as   it   is  our 

and  praise  In  common  with 

answer  to  the  question  of 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

realise  that  tbe  church  Is 

Christ." 


SpntrruAL  HEHrrAca 


been  general  recognition 

ntluence.   literary   as   well   as 

the  King  James  version  of 

on  English-speaking  peo- 

afflliatloiis.     Recognition 

p>erhap6,  of  the  com- 

of    the    English   Book    of 

Yet  the  Book  of  Common 

Edward  VI.  the  first  uniflca- 

tnto  English  of  the  chief 

books,  antedated  tbe  1611 

Bible    by    more   than   60 

t  and  majestic  phrases 

found  their  way  Into  the 

speech  In  the  latter  half 

century  and   undoubtedly 

writers   of    the   Elizabethan 


published  elsewhere  on   this 
In.     E    ffalo     lawyer     and 
scholar,    cites     evidence     of 
familiarity  with  the  Book  cf 
and   such    instances   un- 
M  multiplied  as  to  the  Eliza- 
tr^erally.     The  Bock  of  Corn- 
was     used     tn     English 
Wbfuunday.  June  9.  1549.  and 
Ulcance  of  the  fotir  huii- 
of  course,  far  transcends 


participate  today  in  tbe  Eng- 

'8  observance  of  this  an- 

celcbratlon   in  St.   Paul's 

Kucharist  which  wiU  fol- 

aerrice  ordered  in  the  1549 

"the  Supper  of  the  Lorde 

commonly  called  the 

observance,  arranged  by  the 


American  Branch  of  the  Anglican  Society  of 
which  the  Very  Reverend  Edward  R.  Wei  lea. 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  is  president.  Is  one  of  many 
which  will  take  place  in  English -speaking 
countries  today.  This  is  a  fitting  recogni- 
tion of  a  spiritual  heritage  which  Is  not  con- 
fined to  Anglicans. 


FEPC  Is  Not  the  Remedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  more  we  are  confronted 
with  a  so-called  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Act. 

In  1946.  similar  legislation  was  pro- 
posed and,  at  that  time,  I  put  into  the 
Cor.CRESsiONAL  RECORD — volume  92.  part 
9.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, page  A494 — a  statement  and  an 
analysis  of  the  then  pending  bill. 

As  the  present  bill— H.  R.  4453— dif- 
fers som-what  In  its  provisions,  I  am 
printing  herewith  an  analysis  of  that  bill, 
which  came  to  my  desk  this  morning: 

MR.  EMPLOTSS:  H£aX  IS  WHAT  THE  SO-CALLEO 
FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICE  BILL,  HOUSE  BILL 
NO.  44  63.  MEANS  TO  TOO 

This  so-cailed  fair  employment  practice  bill 
Is  now  awaiting  congressional  consideration 
and  enactment. 

The  tlUe  of  this  bUl  is.  "To  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  emplojrment  because  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin." 

No  fair-minded  person  can  quarrel  with  the 
elimination  of  discriminatory  practices. 
There  are  several  ways,  however,  of  accom- 
plishing this  objective.  The  best  way  is  by 
the  process  of  education,  which  has  already 
achieved  results.  The  desired  objectives  can 
t»e  defeated  by  Improper  legislation. 

With  this  in  mind  every  Member  of  Con- 
greea,  every  employer  and  every  labor  leader 
should  examine  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Consider  the  following  words  and  phrases 
quoted  verbatim  In  terms  of  how  the  national 
economy  might  l>e  affected.  Note  the  word- 
ing Is  subtle — the  Implications  are  bidden — 
but  authority  is  written  Into  this  measure 
which  can  and  may  destroy  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  successful,  private  free  enter- 
prise. 

1.  "With  respect  to  his  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment." 

This  bill  provides  for  control  of  your  hir- 
ing by  outsiders — persons  not  in  your  em- 
ploy. It  alms  not  only  to  tell  you  whom  you 
may  employ  tut  controls  all  phases  relating 
to  employment.  Including  promotions,  wages, 
hours,  retirements,  vacations,  lay-offs,  dis- 
charges, and  In-plant  employee  activities. 

2.  "The  term  'employer'  means  a  person 
engaged  In  'XNnmerce  or  in  operations  affect- 
ing commerce  having  in  his  employ  50  or 
more  individuals,  and  any  person  acting  In 
the  interest  of  an  employer,  directly  or  in- 
directly; but  shall  not  include  any  religious. 
cbariUble,  fraternal,  social,  educational,  or 
sectarian  corporation  or  association,  not 
organised  for  private  profit." 

By  this  language  the  test  is  not  whether 
you  as  an  employer  of  50  or  more  peraons 
autbortaed  an  act  made  unlawful  by  the  1>11I. 
The  above  provision  makes  ycu  liable  for 
back  pay  awards  and  subject  to  expensive 
legal  proceedings  if  the  allege  act  was  done 
by  a  person  who  was  acting  even  indirectly 
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In  your  Interest.  These  words  have  been 
held  to  include  trade  associations,  civic 
organizations,  counsel,  superintendents,  fore- 
men, or  anyone  placed  In  a  position  to  repre- 
sent you. 

This  provision  is  in  Itself  discriminatory 
In  that  it  is  aimed  at  larger  employers  only, 
specifically  exempting  all  those  who  employ 
less  than  50  individuals,  as  well  as  religious, 
charitable,  fraternal,  social,  educational,  or 
sectarian  corporations,  or  associations  not 
organized  for  private  profit.  If  such  pro- 
posed legislation  is  sound  and  fair  it  should 
apply  alike  to  all  employers  and  employing 
organizations.  Its  failure  to  do  so  Is,  In 
Itself,  an  admission  of  Its  Inherent  weakness. 

Under  this  section  an  employer  of  50  or 
more  persons  comes  under  the  act  11  the  work 
of  his  employees  in  any  way  affects  Interstate 
commerce.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  elevator  operators  In  a  building  having 
tenants  doing  business  In  Interstate  com- 
merce come  under  such  language. 

3.  "It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  Individual  or  to  limit, 
segregate,  or  classify  Its  membership  In  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive 
such  Individual  of  employment  opportiml- 
tles,  or  would  limit  his  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
status  as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant  for 
employment,  or  would  affect  adversely  his 
wages,  hours,  or  employment  conditions,  be- 
cause of  such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin." 

This  In  effect  puts  governmental  agencies 
In  control  of  labor  union  memliership. 

4.  "It  ".hall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  •  •  •  (2)  to 
utilize  In  the  hiring  or  recruitment  of  Indi- 
viduals for  emplojrment  any  emplojrment 
agency,  placement  service,  training  school  or 
center,  labor  organization,  or  any  other 
source  which  discriminates  against  such  in- 
dividuals because  of  their  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin." 

This  places  an  Investigatory  burden  upon 
the  employer.  Even  his  occasional  utiliza- 
tion of  an  employment  agency  without  first 
fully  ascertaining  whether  It  discriminates 
against  individuals  because  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  is  done  at 
his  own  risk. 

If  closed-shop  labor  contracts  are  once 
again  legalized  this  section  could  require  an 
employer  to  breach  a  closed-shop  contract 
with  a  union  which  discriminates  In  viola- 
tion of  the  act. 

5.  "The  Commission  shall  have  power 
•  •  •  to  cooperate  with  regional.  State, 
local,  and  other  agencies  •  •  •  to  make 
such  technical  studies  as  are  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
act  and  to  make  the  results  of  such  studies 
available  to  interested  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies     •     •     •." 

In  what  other  law  have  secret  and  con- 
fidential data  and  ofiBclal  files  involving  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen  been  turned 
over  by  specific  statutory  command  to  pri- 
vate nongovernmental  agencies?  Who  are 
these  mysterious  nongovernmental  agencies 
left  undefined  and  anonymous  in  the  law? 
The  so-called  "Interested  nongovernmental 
agencies  "  might  be  Irresponsible,  self-serv- 
ing, or  subversive  organizations. 

6.  "The  Commission  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
such  written  charge  to  be  served  upon  such 
person  who  has  allegedly  committed  any  un- 
lawful practice,  together  with  a  notice  of 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  or  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  or  before  a  designated  agent,  at 
a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than  10  days 
after  the  service  of  such  charge." 

Before  you  can  jwove  that  you  did  not 
discriminate  against  an  Individual  the  fol- 
lowing train  of  events  are  by  the  alx)ve  and 
other  language  contained  in  the  bill  placed 
In  motion  against  you: 


(1)  You  would  be  Investigated  by  the 
Commission  and  subjected  to  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Commission  or  an  agent  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

(2)  You  might  lie  required  to  answer  the 
charges  in  10  days  and  appear  In  any  place 
designated  by  the  Commission,  subject  to 
any  limitations  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

(3)  The  Commission  or  a  member  or  agent 
thereof  would  have  power  to  examine  your 
records  or  those  of  any  person  under  such 
Investigation  and  the  Commission  or  a  mem- 
ber thereof  could  Issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  any  evidence  relating 
to  any  investigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing 
iDefore  the  Commission,  Its  member,  or  agent. 
Any  memlier  or  agent  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses, 
and  receive  evidence. 

(4 )  The  Commission  may  require  witnesses 
to  appear  and  produce  evidence  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  or  its  Territories 
or  possessions  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing. 

(5)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refxisal  to 
obey  a  subpena  the  Federal  district  court  In 
the  proper  district  would  have  Jurisdiction 
of  the  person  refusing  to  ot)ey  and  could 
order  his  appearance  before  the  Commis- 
sion. The  refusal  to  obey  a  court  order  could 
be  punished  by  contempt  of  court  proceed- 
ings. 

(6)  The  Commission  would  have  power  to 
Issue  its  own  regulations  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

(7)  Anyone  who  shall  forceably  resist,  op- 
pose. Impede,  Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with 
a  member,  agent,  or  employee  of  tht  Com- 
mission while  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  duties  under  the  act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
$500  fine  or  imprisonment  for  1  year  or  both. 

(8)  If,  after  such  an  Investigation  and 
bearing,  the  Commission  finds  you  guilty  of 
discrimination,  you  will  be  required  not  only 
to  cease  and  desist  but  to  take  such  affirma- 
tive action  as  will  carry  out  the  broad  poli- 
cies of  the  act.  Including  reinstatement  or 
hiring  with  or  without  back  pay,  as  the 
Commission  determines. 

7.  "This  power  shall  be  exclusive,  and  shall 
not  be  affected  hy  any  other  means  of  ad- 
justment or  prevention  that  has  lieen  or 
may  be  established  by  agreement,  code,  law, 
or  otherwise." 

This  language  would  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  States  to  regiUate  em- 
ployment matters  within  their  own  borders. 
It  would  also  permit  the  Commission  to  nvil- 
Ufy  provUlons  of  labor  contracts  establish- 
ing grievance  procedures  for  the  disposition 
of  discrimination  charges. 

8.  "The  President  shall  have  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  regulations  to 
prevent  the  committing  or  continuing  of 
any  unlawful  employment  practice  as  herein 
defined  jy  any  person  who  makes  a  contract 
with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  (excluding  any  State  or  politi- 
cal sulxilvlsion  thereof)  or  of  any  Territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  In  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $10,000." 

Anyone  who  makes  a  contract  in  excess 
of  $10,000  with  any  Federal  governmental 
agency  or  Instrumentality  may  thus  come 
under  this  act.  Governmental  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  have  tseen  held  by  the 
courts  to  include  even  national  banks. 
While  this  section  contemplates  that  the 
regulations  which  may  he  established  by  the 
President  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Commis- 
sion according  to  the  procedures  provided 
for  in  the  act,  there  Is  no  other  limitation 
expressed  In  the  act  as  to  what  those  regu- 
lations shall  contain. 

Bear  in  mind  that  every  time  an  employer 
hires    or    discharges    anyone,    or   anyone    is 


dismissed  from  membership  In  a  labor  \mlon. 
a  potential  unlawful  employment  practice 
Is  committed.  If  there  are  100  applicants 
for  a  Job,  It  ii  possible  for  charges  of  dis- 
crimination to  be  brought  by  the  99  unsuc- 
cessfvil  applicants.  In  this  event,  the  em- 
ployer, in  effect,  must  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission  or  its  agent 
that  the  applicant  selected  was  clearly  the 
best  qualified  for  the  Job. 

When  an  employer  is  forced  to  hire  a  par- 
ticular applicant,  and  the  employer  and  ap- 
plicants not  hired  believe  that  someone  else 
was  entitled  to  the  job  according  to  sound 
3ij.ndards  of  personnel  administration,  ill 
feeling  would  be  engendered  that  cotild  only 
cause  racial  antagonism  and  strife. 

In  cases  where  hearings  are  extended  over 
long  periods  of  time  and  large  awards  of 
back  pay  are  ordered,  many  small  businesses 
could  t>e  bankrupt. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  education, 
not  legislation,  is  the  answer  to  any 
problem  growing  out  of  claimed  discrim- 
ination. 

The  issue  at  the  moment,  as  so  often 
heretofore,  is  merely  being  kicked  around 
as  a  political  football  by  some  politicians, 
used  by  professional  agitators  to  earn  a 
livelihood  or  to  get  a  little  easy  money. 

If  we  must  have  legislation,  then  the 
remedy  made  available  should  be  one 
given  by  legislation  administered  through 
our  courts,  which,  through  the  years, 
have  been  found  to  be  the  most  efiBclent 
tribunals  for  the  adminL'-tration  of  jus- 
tice, the  righting  of  wrongs. 

Such  a  bill  I  hav€  introduced  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  It  is  my  hope  that,  if  and 
when  legislation  of  this  type  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress,  it  will  give  considera- 
tion to  the  bills  to  which  I  have  referred. 


The  Credit  Bobble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  June  13. 1949: 

THK  CSEDIT   BUBBLE 

Only  a  handful  of  Americans  are  thinking 
seriously  about  the  weakness  of  national 
finances. 

The  fact  that  a  good  many  millions  are 
openly  uneasy  about  what  the  future  holds, 
and  are  frankly  worried  for  fear  we  are  sliding 
deep  Into  a  renewed  depression,  doesn't  mean 
that  they  have  analyzed  the  situation  and 
know  Just  what  things  are  wrong. 

You  can  be  afraid  of  something  without 
knowing  what  it  Is,  and  can  sense  danger 
without  understanding  It. 

For  those  who  do  examine  the  national 
situation,  there  are  factors  in  it  which  Justify 
all  the  present  uneasiness. 

Part  of  our  present  crisis  comes  from  the 
existence  of  vastly  overexpanded  credit 
structure — a  bubble  of  inflated  public  and 
private  credit  which,  like  a  bubble.  Is  held 
together  by  the  thinnest  Imaginable  sort  of 
a  skin,  and  which,  again  like  a  bubble,  trem- 
bles and  shivers  at  tbe  slightest  breath  of  air. 

If  the  bubble  bursts,  no  one  can  possibly 
figure  what  will  happen  next. 
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There  U  great  Ilkellbood  that  not  merely 
the  National  Government,  but  all  the  Ameri- 
can people,  would  be  bankrupted  OTernight. 
We  could  be  throvn  at  once  Into  man  desti- 
tution such  aa,  for  example,  the  Chinese  and 
other  races  have  ezperieaoed  In  the  past. 

One  thing  is  certain,  or  almost  so — if  the 
bubble  breaks,  free  Government  as  outlined 
by  t>-e  American  Coiutitutloa  will  cease  to 
•slat.  We  will  slide  into  dictatorship.  Ju&t 
•s  Germany  and  Italy  did  after  World  War  I. 
Unlike  their  situation,  hcwevcr,  there  would 
then  be  no  remaining  rich  and  prosperous 
areas  remaining  In  the  world  where  we  cculd 
try.  as  they  did.  to  seize  other  people's  wealth 
when  our  own  disappeared. 

The  rooet  conspicuous  side  of  America's 
credit  bubble  Is  that  which  Involves  the  na- 
tional or  public  credit. 

Part  of  this  can  be  oie&sured  with  some 
exactness.  The  two  direct  obligations  of  a 
(ovammant  are  Its  currency  and  its  bonded 
debt.  What  has  happened  to  these  in  'he 
course  of  seventeen  New  Deal  years?  Here 
Is  the  picture  In  rounded-off  figures: 

In  1932.  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
running  for  President  the  first  time,  the 
United  States  Government  had  a  debt  of 
roughly  •30.000.000.000  and  currency  in  ctrcu- 
lafckai  or  about  »5.000.000.000— a  total  of 
obUgations  amounting  to  t25,- 


Aside  from  a  government's  "good  inten- 
tions" the  actual  asset  back  of  its  ctirrency  is 
the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Oovemment. 
lu  1932  the  Government  owned  tt.000.000  000 
worth  of  gold,  as  valued  at  the  ofBcial  price  of 
$10.10  an  ounce,  which  had  been  based  on  a 
fan  centur>-°8  experience  with  gold  values 

That  gold  was  freely  available,  in  the  ratio 
of  about  TO  percent,  to  "back  up"  the  curren- 
cy—that is.  anyone  with  a  dollar  bill  c<mld 
easily  swap  I*  for  a  dollar  of  gold,  and  at  a 
price  for  the  gold  which  had  been  proven  by 
•  hundred  years  experience. 

The  ratio  of  debt -pi  us -currency  to  gold  on 
band  was  25  to  4.  or  19  percent. 

These  figures  have  changed  as  follows:  Na- 
tional debt.  9262.000.000.000:  currency  in  cir- 
culation. •32.0O0.0O0.0C0:  gold  stocks  on  hand, 
valued  by  Government  at  124.000,000,000. 
However  the  Government  valuation  on  its 
gold  is  a  wholly  fictitious  pri-e.  representing 
an  arbitrary  mark-up  from  iao  16  an  ounce, 
tlie  century-ol''  price,  to  the  SSS  an  ounce 
level  set  by  Mesara.  Rooaevelt.  Mor^enthau.  et 
ftl .  on  January  31.  1B34  (the  '50- cent  dollar" 
transaction). 

Correcting  the  value  of  gold  to  Its  price  es 
set  in  a  hundred  years  experience  with  gold 
as  a  free  commodity,  the  actual  value  of  the 
gold  (le  .  what  It  would  bring  on  an  open 
market)  Is  spproximetely  •14.000.000.000. 

Thea*  figures  add  up  to  a  ratio  of  direct 
obligations,  or  debt-plus-currency.  of  $284,- 
000.000.000  in  debt  matched  by  •  14. 000 ,000 .000 
In  assets — a  ratio  of  a  little  less  than  6  per- 
cent. 

These  Ogures  show  that  Uncle  Sam.  In  17 
j«ars.  has  expanded  public  credit  in  this  one 
nma  alone  so  that  aascU  have  fallen  in  ratio 
debu  from  16  percent  to  5  percent. 

They  show  Government  credit  inflatian  of 
more  than  300  percent. 

Tills  figure  of  300  percent  public-credit 
Inflation  may  or  may  not  be  precisely  tc- 
curate,  but  any  error  in  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  being  too  lew  rather  than  too  high.  In 
InataBerahle  other  fields,  the  Pederal  Ocv- 
emment  has  expanded  its  credit  In  manners 
where  it  has  no  tangible  asseu  whatever  to 
meet    Its   obligations. 

There  is  a  rule-of-thumb  calculation 
which  strongly  supports  the  300-p?rcent 
flgur*  u  showing  the  extent  of  public -credit 
Inflation.  This  is  the  ratio  between  Gov- 
ernment-controlled Interest  rates  aixd  th<jse 
whic  .  are  natural — determined  by  the  laws 
d  supply  and  demand. 

The  general  rate  of  interest,  tn  all  fields 
In  a-htc.^  the  Government  dominates  the  suu- 
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double  what  always  was  considered  normal 
before— and  probably  twice  what  they  will 
bring  in  the  future  if  normalcy  returns. 

In  innumerable  cases,  with  Government 
support,  the  mortgage  has  been  generous 
even  for  the  inflated  price.  In  the  ca:;e  of  war 
veterans.  In  some  irutances  the  mortgages 
have  been  stlbstantially  a  hundred  percent. 

This  means  several  things.  In  many  cases 
the  war  veterans  already  have  found  that  the 
"bargain"  the  Government  offered  them 
wasn't  as  good  as  It  seemed  at  the  time. 

For  one  thing.  It  means  that  the  war  vet- 
eran and  his  family  are  tied  up  In  a  mortgage 
requiring  them  to  pay  about  twice  as  much 
for  their  home  as  It  will  probably  be  worth 
when  they  finish  paying  for  It. 

For  another,  It  already  has  meant  that  the 
vetcraii's  "equity"  in  his  property,  which  Is 
the  amoimt  by  which  the  value  of  the  houte 
exceeds  the  mortgage  on  it,  disappeared 
months  a^o  and  may  never  reappear  until  be 
has  retired  half  or  more  of  the  mortgage. 

For  still  another,  It  means  that  a  great  deal 
of  public  and  private  credit  has  become  tied 
up  where  It  may  never  successfully  get  out — 
tied  up  by  the  process  of  making  910.000 
loans  on  tangible  assets  worth  normally  no 
mere  than  •5,C00. 

That's  a  process  which  will  bankrupt  any- 
one in  the  long  run.  Whether  It  is  done  by 
individuals  or  by  a  government,  or  both, 
where  it  eventually  comes  out  is  all  too  obvi- 
ous:  To  the  poorhouse — and  nowhere  else. 


Father  Smith  Says  UnioDUin  Is  Labor's 
Only  Salvation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Westbrook  Pegler,  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  of  June  8, 1949: 

rATHXS   SMTTH    SATS    UNIONISM    IS    LABOB'S 
ONLT   SALVATION 

(The  first  "guest  columnist"  for  Westbrook 
Pegler  is  the  Reverend  William  J.  Smith.  S.  J., 
director  of  the  Labor  School  in  Brooklyn.  He 
is  a  brother  of  Miss  Helen  Smith,  of  54  Yale 
Place,  and  was  graduated  from  Canisius  High 
School  and  Canisius  College.  Prom  1926  to 
1929.  he  taught  in  Canisius  High  School,  and 
In  1933-34  was  student  coimaelor  there.) 
(By  WestbrooK  Pegler) 

Nrw  YotK.  June  8.— The  Reverend  WUliam 
J.  Smith,  a  Catholic  priest  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  and  an  authority  and  teacher  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations,  occasionally  has  disa- 
greed with  my  opinions  on  phases  of  union- 
ism. Better  to  understand  an  opponent  In 
debate  and  for  the  enlightenment  of  others 
who  read  these  compositions.  I  invited  Father 
Smith  to  write  a  piece  stating  his  position. 
I  refrain  from  fly-catching  and  present  the 
only  "guest-columnist"  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained, the  director  of  the  Crown  Heights 
School  of  Catholic  Workmen,  Father  Smith: 
(By  WUllam  J.  Smith.  S.  J.) 

The  fact  that  this  piece  appears  tn  this 
column  l3  an  earnest  of  good  wUl  on  the  pert 
of  Mr.  Wetstbrook  Pegler  which  should  bo 
appreciated  by  those  who  hold  views  contrary 
to  his. 

Our  dissent  from  Mr.  Pegler's  viewpoint  oo 
trade-unionism  has  l)een  deepened  by  •  re- 
cent charge  that  some  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
have  been  taking  moral  short-cuts  in  their 
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defense  of  the  labor  movement.  This  ac- 
cusation was  the  occasion  of  a  protest  and 
Mr.  Pegler  has  consented  to  print  a  reply  in 
his  column.  We  speak  only  for  ourselves, 
but  we  feel  confident  that  our  remarks  are 
typical  of  the  reaction  of  most  of  the  so-called 
••labor"  priests. 

Our  position,  in  general,  is  that  the  trade- 
unions,  in  spite  of  certain  abuses,  are  a  bene- 
ficial and  a  necessary  means  for  workers  to 
gain  the  ends  to  which  they  are  rightfully  en- 
titled. Mr.  Pegler,  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion entirely  on  the  abuses,  seems  to  con- 
clude that  the  trade-unions  as  they  presently 
exist  and  operate  are  an  evil. 

We  do  not  believe  that  you  should  cut  out  a 
man's  heart  because  he  has  a  boll  on  the 
back  of  his  neck.  Nor  can  you  meet  a  bar- 
rage of  artillery  with  a  popgun.  The  first  of 
these  statements  refers  to  the  racketeer  ele- 
ments In  the  trade-unions.  The  second  sym- 
bolizes the  plight  of  the  individual  worker  In 
his  struggle  for  existence  against  the  giant 
corporations. 

We  will  agree  with  Mr.  Pegler  that  a  rack- 
eteer is  a  racketeer  whether  he  calls  himself  a 
Catholic,  a  Christian  Scientist,  or  a  Holy 
Roller.  We  believe  Mr.  Pegler  has  done  a 
service  by  his  writing  in  making  his  readers 
racketeer-conscious.  Long  ago,  however,  he 
lost  sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees  and  the 
end  result  has  been  the  formation  of  an 
antiunicMi  mentality  among  a  vast  multitude 
of  the  reading  public.  Refusing  to  assent  to 
tljis  narrow,  one-sided,  isolated  viewpoint  on 
a  subject  that  Involves  endless  relationships 
is  not  a  moral  short  cut.  It  is  a  dictate  of 
right  reason. 

To  defend  the  trade-union  movement,  in 
spite  of  certain  parasites  masquerading  as 
labor  leaders,  is  no  more  an  approval  of  the 
racketeers  than  the  defense  of  freedom  of 
the  press  is  an  approval  of  a  Journalist  who 
pillories  an  honest  man  even  unto  death  by 
character  assassination. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  9  out  of  10  people  who  read  Mr. 
Pegler  regularly  are  not  merely  antlracketeer, 
they  are  antiunion.  Unwittingly  they  ally 
themselves  with  the  antisocial  elements  who 
acfaally  make  every  effort  to  deprive  workers 
of  legitimate  rights  and  union  activities. 

We  believe  we  have  the  moral  obligation  to 
defend  and  promote  the  trade-union  move- 
ment. The  labor  unions  are  not  Isolated  en- 
tities. Neither  management  nor  the  unions 
are  absolutes,  standing  alone.  They  are  co- 
reiatives.  The  good  and  evil  in  both  repre- 
sent action  and  reaction. 

There  are  evils  and  excesses  on  both  sides. 
The  abuses  which  are  peculiar  to  either  side 
alone  are  often  police  problems  rather  than 
labor  or  industry  problems.  Extremes  which 
flow  from  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
parties — for  instance,  in  the  closed  shop  and 
the  open  shop,  strikes,  picketing,  boycotts, 
etc. — have  their  source  primarily  In  the  class- 
warfare  nature  of  the  capitalistic  system 
Itself. 

The  principle  of  free  competition,  devoid  of 
any  norm  or  code,  dlvcwced  from  the  guiding 
principles  of  Justice,  chartty.  and  respect  for 
the  common  good,  has  created  a  class-war- 
fare economy.  Most  people  do  not  stop  to 
think  about  it,  but  It  works  two  ways.  Free- 
dom to  produce  Implies  freedom  not  to  pro- 
duce. A  strike  is  free  competition  in  reverse. 
with  the  union  pulling  the  switch. 

The  labor  leaders  of  today  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  system  that  has  produced  them. 
When  John  L.  Lewis  follows  this  capitalistic 
principle  to  Its  logical  conclusion  he  is  as 
logical  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  Lewis  gives 
everybody  concerned  ail  the  free  competi- 
tion they  can  handle. 

Granted  that  a  certain  number  of  labor 
leaders  are  corrupt.  (It  would  be  naive  to 
assun:^  that  thev  do  not  have  their  counter- 
parts,  shielded  Irom   notoriety,  in  manage- 


ment and  financial  circles.)  The  fact  re- 
mains that  16,000.000  American  citizens  are 
dependent  for  social  and  economic  protection 
upon  the  leadership  that  now  prevails  in  the 
labor  movement.  Some  44.000,000  other 
workers  need  a  similar  protection  but  to  date 
do  not  enjoy  it. 

The  history  of  our  industrial  relations 
clearly  attests  that  only  through  labor 
unions,  free  of  company  domination,  can  the 
majority  of  the  workers  attain  the  ends  to 
which  they  are  rightfully  entitled.  Strip  the 
movement  of  its  present  leadership,  good  or 
bad,  and  they  would  become  the  prey  of  an 
evU  worse  than  anything  that  exists  at  pres- 
ent. They  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
monofwllsts.  subject  to  the  threat  of  dic- 
tatorship inherent  in  the  economic  power 
wielded  by  the  giant  corporations,  victims  of 
discriminatory  legislation  which  was  their  lot 
for  almost  100  years.  Is  it  a  moral  short 
cut  to  defend  them  against  such  a  fate? 

In  determining  the  morality  of  any  prob- 
lem all  the  circumstances  must  be  included. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  class-warfare 
nature  of  the  capitalistic  system  Itself. 


The  Marshall  Plan  at  Work  in  lUly 
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OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JEKsrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herewith  one  of  the  series 
of  articles  by  W.  G.  Hetherington.  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  dated  June  12.  1949,  from  Rome. 
Italy. 

Mr.  Hetherington  was  in  Italy  cover- 
ing the  election  in  April  1948.  He  saw 
a  freedom-loving  people  give  the  Reds  a 
sound  trouncing. 

His  assignment  in  Italy  now.  reporting 
at  first  hand  the  results  of  the  Marshall 
plan  in  operation,  is  not  only  interesting 
but  illuminating  as  factual  evidence  of 
the  recovery  of  a  country  that  was  pre- 
viously torn  politically  asunder  by  agents 
of  Communist  Russia. 

The  full  impact  of  American  aid  under 
the  Marshall  plan  is  graphically  shown 
in  the  following  article: 

Italy  Geaunc  roi  Rccovest 
(By  W.  G.  Hetherington) 

Rome. — Thanks  to  the  Marshall  plan,  Italy 
today  has  communism  on  the  run.  And.  In 
the  rest  of  Europe,  where  pwliticai  prestige 
means  so  much,  this  is  a  score  against  Soviet 
Russia  to  compare  with  Western  Powers"  suc- 
cesses in  Germany. 

After  postwar  years  of  mortal  political  con- 
flict. Premier  de  Gasperi  and  his  democratic 
coalition  are  free  to  face  the  problems  of 
state,  without  first  fearing  for  the  very  Ufa 
of  the  state  at  the  hands  of  Palmlro  Togll- 
atti  and  the  extreme  left.  The  Conununists 
are  still  present,  to  be  stire,  and  stlU  buz- 
zing, but  their  sting  has  gone. 

Here  in  the  capital,  surface  app)earances 
Ijear  out  the  expressed  conviction  of  the  gov- 
ernment— that  Italy  has  turned  the  comer, 
politically  and  ideologically,  thotigh  Its  ma- 
jor social  and  economic  problems  are  still  to 
be  solved. 

At  Caprlcclo's,  where  the  elegant  of  Rome 
still   linger  over  luncheon   cocktails.   Mf.rlo, 


the   waiter   captain,   tells   the  story  of   th« 
workingman. 

CHANCED   HIS  VOTE 

"For  me,"  said  Mario,  looking  over  the 
prosperous  and  well-fed  guests,  "times  are 
better  because  I  live  off  the  rich,  and  most 
of  them  are  richer.  But  the  stcny  of  my 
brother  is  what  you  want     •     •     •. 

"He  is  what  you  call  the  expert  mechanic. 
He  stiU  earns  2.000  lire  a  day  (roughly  $3). 
and  the  prices  are  as  high  as  ever.  Last  year 
he  voted  Communist  because  he  didn't  work 
steady,  nor  did  he  trust  De  Gasperi. 

"But.  today,  my  brothers  factory  is  very 
busy,  and  he  is  sure  of  a  raise.  He  has  quit 
the  Communist  Party  because  he  is  convinced 
now  that  De  Gasperi  can  do  more  for  his  fu- 
ture than  Togliattl." 

The  case  of  Mario's  brother  Is  Important 
Inasmuch  as  Italy's  destiny  Ues  in  the  con- 
victions of  its  working  mUlions.  Last  year, 
there  was  a  marked  lack  of  confidence  in 
De  Gasperi,  even  among  those  who  voted  for 
him  against  the  Commimists  in  the  crucial 
elections  of  ApriL 

CONFIOENCE  BOLSTEXED 

In  thoae  dark  days,  before  and  after  the 
national  elections,  lack  of  i>opular  confidence 
in  the  government  seemed  to  be  as  much  a 
danger  to  democracy  as  the  underground 
army  of  the  Communists. 

That  situation  has  been  reversed  by  a  full 
year  of  American  aid,  represented  by  some 
$550,000,000  applied  to  the  Italian  economy 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. 

Btisiness  Indexes  have  risen  sharply,  as 
will  be  detailed  in  another  article.  This 
strengthening  of  the  Nation's  economy  has 
enabled  the  government  to  conduct  Its 
affairs  with  a  new  firmness  and  assurance. 
Both  of  these  factors,  in  ttirn,  have  inspired 
the  confidence  of  the  masses. 

This  confidence,  paradoxically,  is  the  only 
appreciable  benefit  which  has  percolated 
down  to  the  masses  from  the  upper  levels  of 
government  and  industry.  As  with  Mario's 
brother,  prices  are  still  too  high  and  wages 
too  low,  yet  there  Is  this  new  confidence — at 
last — that  conditions  will  Improve  faster 
under  De  Gas[>errs  Democrats  than  under 
Togllattl's  Communists. 

This  change  of  political  climate  induced 
by  ECA  has  had  a  positive  and  deleterious 
Effect  upon  Italy's  Communist  Party.  Last 
year  its  membership  was  a  rebelllotu  2,500,- 
000,  whose  strikes  and  riots  crippled  the  na- 
tion's industry,  terrified  its  masses,  and 
threatened,  time  and  again,  to  plant  the 
hammer  and  sickle  atop  the  Parliament 
BuUding  itself. 

Today,  the  party  has  shnink  to  3,000.000. 
but.  more  important,  it  has  lost  its  punch. 
Conuntuiists  stUl  riot,  as  they  have  in  the 
recent  land  strike  in  the  Po  Valley,  but  the 
distiu'bauces  are  put  down  in  short  order 
by  the  security  forces  which  the  govern- 
ment has  brought  to  a  high  state  of  anti- 
Communist  efficiency. 

Instead  of  striking  fear  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  nation,  Commvmist  uprisings 
now  are  regarded  by  the  people  as  isolated 
incidents — to  be  stamped  out  by  the  Regtilar 
Army,  w'nich  is  limited  by  the  peace  treaty 
to  165,000,  or  by  the  Carabinieri,  similarly  re- 
stricted to  65,000,  or  by  baton-wielding  mu- 
nicipal police,  the  "repyarto  celere"  mounted 
in  Jeeps  and  trucks. 

This  application  of  government  force,  pop- 
ularly approved,  has  flattened  the  Commu- 
nist Party  as  a  national  menace.  The 
strengthened  economy  has  deflated  Commu- 
nist warnings  and  drained  much  of  the  ap- 
peal from  Communist  promises. 

For  all  of  this,  the  credit  must  go  to  ECA. 
The  Job  in  Italy  Is  not  flnlahed — as  Mario's 
brother  would  teU  you— but  it  U  wrii  twgun. 
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Wlieel-Cluir  Queen  of  the  CkiaUppers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.ANCELL 

or   OBXCON 

Df  THX  HOUfflC  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique 
organization  exists  in  my  State  taown 
as  the  Chin-Uppers  which  has  for  its 
purpose  tbe  bringing  of  sunshine,  hope, 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  of  real  service 
lo  the  thousands  of  our  citizens  who 
through  misfortune  have  become  handi- 
capped by  physical  or  other  Injuries  or 
defects  This  group  of  Chin- Uppers  are 
doing  a  marvelous  work.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  organization  and  its  out- 
standing achievements  are  due  to  the 
foresight,  tireless  efforts,  and  boundless 
enthusiasm  of  a  citizen  of  my  State.  Beth 
Sellwood.  Her  great  work  In  behalf  of 
the  disabled  and  handicapped  citizens, 
of  whom  she  Is  an  outstanding  member, 
through  this  organization,  is  worthy  of 
conslderaUon  by  all  of  us  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  Including  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  an  article  appearing  in  the  May 
1949  Coronet,  entitled  •  Wheel -Chair 
Queen  of  the  Chin-Uppers."  I  commend 
its  perusal  to  all  of  our  colleagues.  The 
article  written  by  Norman  and  Amelia 
Lobsenz  follows: 

WHBZL-CHAIB    QUZEN    Of   TK«    CHIM-irPFDtt 

(By  Norman  and  Amelia  Lobsenz) 

The  farm  wife  peered  cautloualy  at  the 
hurky  man  who  stood  on  her  porch. 

••Brenln".  maam."  He  tipped  his  hat 
awkwardly.  "My  name's  Sellwood.  I  have 
a  farm  c-.wn  the  road  a  bit." 

•Yea?" 

•'It's  my  daughter."  he  went  on.  "She's 
tryln'  to  get  a  club  organized,  and  I  was 
wondermg  if  I  could  talk  to  your  son  about 
It" 

HastUy  the  woman  began  to  shut  the  door. 
-Tfo"  she  said.  "He  cant  belong  to  clut>8. 
He  doesnt  want  to  see  anybody  " 

As  the  door  was  closing,  a  low  voice  came 
from  a  wocnan  in  a  wheel  chair  resting  In 
the  porch  shadows.  "Would  he  see  me?" 
she  aaked  softly. 

The  farm  wife  sucked  In  her  breath  as 
she  saw  Beth  Sellwood.  Beth  slU  sideways 
In  her  chair,  her  twisted  shoulders  sloping 
at  an  unnatural  angle.  Virtually  fleshless 
arms  end  In  withered,  tortured  Angers.  The 
creeping  par&Iysls  of  muscular  dystrophy  has 
ravsged  even  her  face,  freezing  it  into  an 
Immubile  mask.  Her  tongtje,  too.  is  par- 
tially powerless. 

Only  in  her  wide,  blue  eyes  does  life  shine 
through,  and  there  it  glows  with  unquench- 
able spirit.  "Woiild  your  son  se*  me?  "  she 
repeated. 

The  farm  wife  nodded.  Beside  this  wom- 
an, her  son's  aiBicUon  was  as  nothing.  If 
ahe  could  have  such  courage,  then  perhaps — . 
The  door  was  opened  wide. 

Beth  went  In.  that  spring  evening  In  1941. 
to  bagln  a  latKxr  of  love  that  will  end  only 
wbCB  she  dies.  For  that  visit  to  an  Oregon 
farmhouse  was  her  first  step  toward  breath- 
ing life  Into  an  idea  that  has  since  brought 
Inspiration,  faith,  and  happiness  to  hundreds 
of  physically  disabled  persons.  It  was  the 
•tart  of  on*  of  the  most  amazing  organiza- 
tions In  America.  Xhe  Chln-Dp  Club  of 
Oregon. 

More  than  600  men  and  women— the  par- 
aljaed  and  ihe  delormed,  ths  blind  and  lh« 
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[Hub's  annual  Christmas  din- 
Tables  are  spaced  far  enough 
tnty  of  room  for  cots  and 
•^ere  are  socials  almost  every 
towns,    and    Chin-Uppers 
to  nearly  all  of  them      And 
reborn  people  tells  you  : 
Without    Beth,    we'd   stUl 
tlian  alive." 
week,   the   38-year-old   Beth 
It  a  large  table  in  the  kitchen 
hqme  near  Salem,  from   10  In 
well   past   midnight.     Doc- 
astonishment  at  this  dis- 
;  yet  there  are  reasons  why 
in  a  14- hour  day.     For  one 
peck  at  her  typewriter  only 
finger  ^t  her  left  hand.    It 
to  teach  herself  thl^. 
almost     every     move     she 
into  a  card  file,  answering 
an  agonizing  amount  of 
atrophied    muEcles    make    It 
itr    to   go   through    Involved 
n  a  physical  position  which 
assumes  without  thlnklrg. 
i  paralyzed  tongue  and  Jaw 
for  her  to  talk.    But  through 
she  has  overcome  that  cb- 


her   time    and    strength    to 
business:     handling    official 
seeking  Jobs  or  business  op- 
members,  soliciting   ads   for 
s    newspaper,    the    Beacon, 
handlckpped  p>erBon8  to  boost  their 
answering    the    sacks   of    mall 
each  week. 

addressed  properly  to  route 
Bit   even   a   letter   from   South 
e-ely  to  "U.  S.  Chln-Up  Club" 
des  ;lnatlon. 

han  Heap  to  Beth  Sellwood's  work 

person's  fear  of  being  ostra- 

"That  was  my  own  first  big 

Today,    she    has    even 

pdlnt  where  she  can  laugh  at 


si3rs. 


handicapped  persons  can  so 
overcome  self-consciousness.     To 
Beth   has  often   Jour- 
Oregon    towns    to    prove 
ac^mpllshed  simply  by  facmg — 
fight  ng — unpleasant  facts. 

Instance,  the  day  she  went 

MUwaukee  to  see  Bi'l  Judd. 

out  of  a  rowboat  an^  broke 

pernuuiently  paralyzed  from 

When    Beth    entered    his 

had   his   hands   behind   his 


pmblem. 
dlst  int 


for 


I  natter  wtth  your  hands?"  shs 
good,"  muttered  Judd  self- 


Beth  had  a  book  on  her  lap.  Slowly  she 
worked  her  fingers  around  It,  lifted  It,  and 
held  It  out.  "I  brought  you  this,"  she  said. 
"I  want  you  to  take  It  from  me." 

"I  can't.  I  can't  do  anything  with  my 
finjers." 

Beth's  eyes  fiashed.  "There  s  no  such 
thing  as  can't  If  I'm  able  to  hand  you  the 
bock,  you're  able  to  take  It  " 

Bill  slowly  drew  his  hands  from  behind 
the  chair  and  awkwardly  grasped  the  book. 
He  stared  at  Beth  Sellwood.  'This  Is  the  first 
time  In  years."  he  whispered. 

But  Beth  was  not  satisfied  with  this  tri- 
umph. When  Judd  admitted  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  hands,  she  gave  him  the  ad- 
dress of  a  Chln-Up  girl  In  Portland  whose 
hands  were  even  more  deformed.  Judd 
wrote  to  her.  When  he  learned  that  she 
worked  delicate  embroidery,  he  decided  that 
anything  was  possible. 

Judd  taught  himself  how  to  type  by  hit- 
ting the  keys  with  a  wooden  block  grasped 
in  the  palms  of  bis  hands.  Beth  urged  him 
to  get  a  gasoline-powered  wheel  chair — 
which  he  drives  with  his  thumb*— and 
started  him  In  the  greeting-card  business. 

When  Judd  was  sure  of  success,  he  thought 
the  Chln-up  Club  had  done  everything  possi- 
ble for  him.  But  at  one  chapter  meeting,  he 
met  Opal  Berllncourt.  confined  to  a  wheel 
chair  by  polio  since  chUdhood.  Letters  blos- 
somed Into  romance,  and  romance  Into  a  wed- 
ding. BUI  and  Opal  have  been  married  4 
years  now.  and  they  live  in  a  house  built 
especially  for  them. 

Twenty-four  years  ago.  doctors  gave  Beth 
Sellwood  only  6  months  to  live.  But  that  was 
no  news  to  her.  She  had  been  living  on  bor- 
rowed time  since  she  was  seven,  when  her 
young  muscles  first  began  to  wither  Into  use- 
lessness.  For  weary  years  she  existed  In  hos- 
pitals, where  even  specialists  were  unable  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  paralysis  which 
made  her  case  one  of  the  most  extensive  In 
medical  history. 

When  doctors  gave  up.  Beth  returned  to  live 
with  her  parents.  Yet.  knowing  from  experi- 
ence the  despair  that  affliction  and  loneliness 
can  bring,  she  determined  to  reach  cut  be- 
yond her  wheel  chair  to  help  others.  She 
wrote  to  handicapped  persons  she  knew  or 
heard  of.  and  to  others  she  learned  of  through 
their  advertisements  for  wheel  chairs  and 
Invalid  beds.    The  response  was  eager. 

In  October,  1941.  the  Chln-Up  Club,  with 
a  nucleus  of  18  members,  held  its  first  meet- 
ing in  Salem.  Next  year.  Beth  was  elected 
president.  She  was  reelected  by  acclamation 
for  the  seventh  time  last  June,  when  more 
than  300  Oregon  Chin-Uppers  attended  the 
annual  State  convention. 

"Beth  will  be  president  as  long  as  she  lives." 
one  member  declared. 

As  the  club  grew.  It  attracted  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  prominent  nondisabled  Ore- 
gonlans.  Including  the  late  Gov.  Earl  Snell, 
who  helped  solve  one  of  the  group's  big 
problems  by  arranging  for  special  busses  to 
transport  Chin-Uppers  to  meetings  and  par- 
ties. 

If  you  congratulate  Beth  Sellwood  on  what 
she  has  accomplished,  she  will  figuratively 
shrug  you  off  For  Beth  has  plans  that  go  far 
beyond  any  mere  club.  She  Is  determined  to 
found  a  home  to  be  operated  and  occupied 
exclusively  by  physically  disabled  persons.  It 
would  be  a  four -sided  venture,  for  In  addition 
to  conventional  living  anxd  hospital  quarters 
the  honw  would  include  a  school,  a  social 
center,  a  manufacturing  shop,  a  prmting  press 
and  a  craft  shop  where  handicapped  people 
could  combine  occupational  therapy  with  in- 
come-producing work. 

The  dream  is  no  Idle  one.  since  more  than 
$8,000  has  already  been  contributed  to  the 
building  fund.  But  the  ultimate  goal.  tUS,- 
OCO.  seems  far  off.  Beth,  however.  Is  not  dis- 
couraged. "We  know  It  will  be  slow  work." 
she  sajs,  "but  the  fund  Is  b^iunlng  to  enow- 
ball." 
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We  asked  Beth  Sellwood  the  question  that 
leaps  to  the  ounds  of  all  who  meet  her :  What 
keeps  her  going  as  the  driving  force  behind 
this  organization?  What  philosophy  holds 
her  upright  on  the  edge  of  the  black  pit? 

"Belief,"  she  answered  simply.  "Belief  In 
Ood.  In  a  happier  future,  and  in  a  faith  that 
you  cau't  be  beaten  If  you  keep  your  chin 
up." 


Address  by  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  Before  Society  for  Adrance- 
ment  of  Management 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNtSOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  daj,  of 
Thursday.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Management,  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  June  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  has  never  been  a  greater  challenge 
to  scientific  management  than  that  whicli 
exists  today.  The  world  Is  beset  with  crum- 
bling and  decadent  Institutions.  The  un- 
precedented changes  In  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, economics,  and  science  during  the 
past  half  century  have  literally  strained  the 
established  Institutions  of  society  to  the 
breaking  point.  Every  year  change  and  the 
need  for  change  Is  evident.  Fantastic  ad- 
vances are  being  made  In  the  realm  of  scien- 
tific achievement.  This  within  Itself  pre- 
sents a  whole  new  series  of  problems  In  the 
sociological  and  economic  areas  of  human 
conduct. 

A  world  that  has  been  beset  with  two 
world  wars  In  a  period  of  25  years  Inevitably 
finds  Itself  confronted  with  the  need  of  re- 
building a  society  that  literally  has  crum- 
bled under  the  Impact  of  economic  and  po- 
litical pressure.  No  matter  where  we  look, 
there  Is  a  crying  need  for  effective  and  sci- 
entific utilization  of  our  human  physical  re- 
sources. In  a  world  rich  with  people  and 
natural  resources  we  find  approximately  75 
percent  of  that  world  afflicted  with  poverty, 
disease,  and  turmoil.  In  Exirope,  Asia,  and 
Africa  the  Issue  of  the  proper  utilization  of 
our  human  and  natural  resources  is  the  basic 
problem  of  our  time. 

People  everyifhere  look  to  the  United 
States  for  guidance,  help,  and  experience. 
Our  country  Is  the  cornerstone  of  freedom. 
It  Is  the  beacon  light  In  a  storm-filled  world. 
Fortunately  for  mankind  we  are  blessed  with 
tremendous  reserves  of  scientific  knowledge, 
practical  experience  in  government  and  an 
essentially  sound  economic  system.  We  have 
the  resources  to  back  our  commitments  but 
like  all  nations  and  all  peoples  these  resources 
are  not  unlimited.  "The  efficient  manage- 
ment of  these  resources  becomes  ever  more 
Important  when  we  view  our  great  responsi- 
bilities In  a  world  that  looks  to  us  for  help. 

Our  problem  is  not  only  one  of  being  able 
to  help  others.  It  Is  also  one  of  so  directing 
our  own  energies  and  using  our  own  resources 
as  to  be  able  to  maintain  an  economy  that  Is 
capable  of  giving  an  ever-rising  stamdard  of 
living  to  the  American  people  while  extend- 
ing the  helpful  hand  of  charity  and  rehabili- 
tation to  others. 


"Yes,  in  our  own  economy  we  are  forced  by 
necessity.  If  not  by  humanity  to  do  more — 
much  more  for  our  own  people.  We  are  com- 
pelled by  the  obligations  of  ovir  leadership 
and  our  own  responsibility  to  strengthen  cur 
own  economy.  The  basic  threat  to  our  po- 
litical and  economic  Institutions  does  not 
He  outside  our  own  borders  but  rather  lies 
within.  We  are  now  facing  the  Issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  Government  has  the 
strength  and  the  Integrity  to  properly  direct 
its  efforts  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  deplete 
the  strength  of  our  national  economy 

We  must  provide  for  our  own  citizens,  but 
the  cost  of  our  Government  Is  running  peril- 
ously high.  Our  task  Is  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum use  and  production  use  of  every  budget 
dollar.  Economy  In  government  does  not 
necessarily  mean  spending  less.  It  basically 
means  obtaining  the  most  that  Is  humanly 
possible  out  of  every  dollar  committed  to 
public  service.  The  question  of  economy  in 
government  could  well  be  stated  not  In 
terms  of  dollar  appropriations  but  In  the  use 
of  those  appropriations.  The  effective  use 
of  public  revenues  Is  directly  concerned  with 
proper  organization  of  administration. 
Modem  tools  of  government  are  no  longer 
matters  of  academic  theory.  They  are  ab- 
solute essentials  If  we  are  to  continue  our 
program  of  social  welfare,  public  improve- 
ment, and  international  leadership. 

The  biggest  business  In  the  world— the 
Government  of  the  United  States — can  no 
longer  be  managed  with  the  political  Instru- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Government  In  the  United  States 
la  no  longer  a  simple  thing  that  can  be  left 
to  political  chance  and  mediocre  adminis- 
tration. A  twentieth-century  economy  pro- 
pelled by  the  boundless  energy  of  mass-pro- 
duction Industry  and  constantly  accelerated 
with  new  advances  In  the  field  of  science 
cannot  be  managed  or  regulated  with  the 
mechanism  of  a  hodgepodge,  unplanned,  un- 
related administrative  establishment.  The 
need  for  governmental  reform  and  organiza- 
tion Is  Imperative.  It  Is  a  matter  of  soimd 
economics  and  literally  life  or  death  for 
American  political  and  economic  survival. 
When  20  percent  of  the  national  Income  is 
utilized  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  Is 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  means  and  methods 
which  are  employed  In  the  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  such  a  vast  sum. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  basic  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Reorganization  commonly  known 
as  the  Hoover  Commission.  This  Is  not  a 
partisan  Issue.  It  Is  not  one  of  mere 
dollars  or  of  the  number  of  governmental 
employees.  It  Is  an  Issue  that  runs  deep 
Into  the  v«7  survlvt*  of  free  government  and 
a  free  economy.  Either  we  learn  how  to 
manage  government  or  the  bigness  of  gov- 
ernment will  overwhelm  us.  Either  we  learn 
how  to  properly  utilize  the  vast  sums  of  pub- 
lic revenues  and  how  to  appropriately  con- 
trol and  manage  their  use  or  we  will  bleed 
our  economy  Into  an  Impoverished  condi- 
tion. This  Is  the  Issue  that  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Management  faces  In 
Its  consideration  of  the  legislation  which  is 
now  before  Congress  and  I  refer  In  particu- 
lar to  S.  1809  and  H.  R.  4754  which  would 
creat  a  new  agency  entitled  "The  Office  of 
General  Services."  It  is  this  agency  which 
affords  a  real  opportunity  for  those  In  gov- 
ernment service  to  make  a  significant  saving 
for  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  cost  of  the  National 
Government  Is  about  20  percent  of  our  na- 
tional income.  It  Is  around  »42.000.0CO.OOO 
a  year.  It  only  reached  the  billion  mark 
during  World  War  I  except  for  the  Civil  War 
year  1864.  Our  national  debt  as  of  May  24 
was  about  $252,000,000,000.  And  yet,  despite 
our  gloomy  fiscal  picture,  we  need  to  do  more 
essential  things  In  the  way  of  healtti,  schools. 


homes,  conservation  of  resources,  and  recrea- 
tion for  our  people.     How  can  It  be  done? 

Obviously,  we  must  do  more  at  less  cost. 
We  must  practice  better  management  In 
government  and  In  industry.  We  must  get 
more  from  our  resources  and  from  our  tax 
dollars.  It  Is  fine  that  Institutions  such  as 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Man- 
agement are  organized  to  consider  ways  and 
means  to  accomplish  these  objectives.  I  con- 
gratulate Its  officers  and  Its  members. 

If  tax  money  Is  to  be  saved,  we  should 
examine  to  see  how  It  Is  being  expended.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that,  except 
for  the  cost  of  personnel,  the  cost  of  supplies, 
equipment,  transportation  of  things,  and  re- 
lated objects  constitute  the  greatest  ele- 
ment of  cost  in  our  Federal  budget. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  consider  with  me 
some  figxires  derived  from  analyses  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Summary  of  obligations  by  object  (estimate, 
fiscal  year  1949} 

Milliona 

Object  classification :  of  dollars 

01     Personal    services 8,  369 

03  Transportation  of  things 853 

04  Communication    services 58 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 184 

06  Printing  and  binding 45 

08  Supplies  and  materials 4,  380 

09  Equipment 2,299 

Total... 7.819 

Total    supplies    and    equip- 
ment   only 6.679 

The  personnel  cost  of  administering  objects 
08-09  Is  included  In  object  01.  The  Hoover 
Commission  Task  Force  on  Supply  report- 
ed an  estimate  of  150.000  persons  on  this 
work  with  annual  salaries  of  $440,000,000. 
But  salaries  of  part-time  workers  are  not 
Included  In  this  total. 

To  know  the  object  of  our  costs  Is  reveal- 
ing but  let's  consider  for  a  moment  who 
does  the  spending  with  respect  to  these 
objects.  In  this  connection  we  learn  that  the 
NME  will  spend  In  fiscal  year  1949.  83  percent 
of  the  supply  money,  90  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment money,  and  60  percent  of  the  transpar> 
tatlon  supply. 

Where  is  the  money  spent?  This  Is  a  diffi- 
cult question.  However,  In  the  continental 
United  States  there  were,  as  of  December 
1946.  46,865  offices  operated  by  Government 
agencies  in  the  3,050  counties  of  the  United 
States  according  to  the  Committee  on  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures.  This  means 
that  on  the  average  there  were  15  Govern- 
ment offices  in  each  and  every  county  of 
the  United  States.  We  know  that  each 
office  uses  pap>er.  pencils,  typewriters,  space, 
cards,  files,  telephones,  electricity,  and  many 
other  things.  Just  think  of  the  size  of  the 
Federal  organization.  Here  Is  a  chart  which 
shows  the  organizational  set-up.  These  in- 
dividual lines  represent  agencies — not  indi- 
viduals.   This  one  has employees,  this 

one  employees. 

Before  attempting  any  solutions  I  would 
like  to  give  you  some  more  figures  showing 
the  scope  of  our  supply,  space,  records  man- 
agement and  related  problems. 

The  Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  Report 
on  Federal  Supply  (p.  2)  Indicated  that  the 
agencies  had  an  Inventory  of  approximately 
$27,000,000,000  about  a  year  ago.  This  Is  a 
minimum  figure  since  some  agencies  consider 
inventory  as  expended  when  It  is  Issued  to 
various  kinds  of  eubunlts.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  property  accounting  Is  such  that  we 
don't  know  the  extent  of  our  Inventories. 

No  one  has  the  slightest  Idea  as  to  the 
value  of  personal  property  that  Is  In  use  in 
the  Government.  And  as  to  the  value  of 
real  property,  we  know  much  leas. 

As  to  one  class  of  equipment.  1.  e..  motor 
vehicles,  the  Budget  Btireau  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  shows: 
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•  DoM  Ml  iBchide  vehicles  rep«l«tf  as  fc<Mu]> 

Information  m  to  mUltary  vehicles  Is 
aketchy  However.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
Ocvemment  baa  approximately  1.000.000  ve- 
hlcles  of  all  types  in  all  agencies.  They  prob- 
ably cost  i2.000.00CO,000.  This  does  not  In- 
clude aircraft  and  ships  and  other  floating 
equipment.  Not  counting  the  combat  ve- 
hicles, but  Including  the  noncombnt  (admin- 
istrative) vehicles,  of  the  military  agencies, 
more  than  237.000  motor  vehicles  were  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government  as  of  June 
SO.  IMS.  approximately  180.000  of  them 
within  ths  continental  United  States,  You 
can  estimate  that  each  vehicle  ran  6.000 
miles  so  the  237.000  administrative  type  ve- 
hicles ran  atiout  1.400.000,000  miles.  Re- 
member this  does  not  Include  the  much 
greater  number  of  combat  vehicles.  Tou 
may  do  your  own  computing  of  gas  con- 
sumed at  9  8  miles  per  gallon  tor  automobiles 
and  considerably  less  for  tnicfcs  on  the  aver- 
age. You  may  also  be  Interested  to  learn 
that  the  civilian  agencies  as  of  January  1947 
had  391  federally  owned  and  operated  auto- 
motive repair  facilities  In  the  continental 
United  States.  Prom  the  taxpayers  point  of 
view,  can  w«  justify  the  situation  where  sev- 
eral agencies  have  repair  shops  In  the  same 
town?  Isn't  It  fair  to  expect  that  the  agen- 
cies can  get  along  and  not  duplicate  staff, 
space  and  equipment? 

The  semiannual  report  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Administration  as  of  December  31.  1948. 
shows  that  the  Oovemment  owned  or  rented 
aloKWt  31.000.000  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
Washington  area.  The  uses  of  the  space 
w«r«  as  follows: 

Square  feet 

Oflkce 13.  849,  074 

pu«a 8.  162.287 

Storage 3.  297.  570 

apecial  equipment 1,9«3.7W 

Ooncesalons 978.470 

Libraries,     exhlbiu.     conference 

rooms,  auditoriums 1,161,400 

BxUldmg   maintenance 986.  3TJ 

OvacM— - M7.606 

Asaigced  vacant  spac« 417.  128 

All  other  space 2.469.688 

Total 30. 833.  476 

Please  note  that  some  14.000.000  feet  of 
space  were  used  for  oOc*  purposes  and  aams 
lO.oOO.OOO  feet  for  files,  stance,  and  spsdal 
equipment.  Over  5.000.000  feet  for  flics 
alone  The  net  space  in  the  Pentagon  is  only 
3.680 .OM  feet  One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
of  the  199  buildings,  with  an  area  of  28.000.- 
000  feet,  were  Oovernmcut-owned  and  66, 
With  2.f00.000  feet,  were  leased. 

At  this  point.  I  would  lilts  to  ralss  a  ques- 
tion: Doss  ths  Government  really  need  ail 
this  space? 

What  about  the  space  situation  In  ths 
field  where  appruxlmatrly  nine-tenths  of  the 
employees  work?  Aociirate  flgtires  are  not 
available  but  we  know  that  there  are  Gov- 
ernment-owned or  occupied  buildings  in  ths 
4/6MS  ijftrss  thruughcut  ths  country  that 
uss  mMtV»»«  of  feet  of  space.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Senate  Cnounittcs  on 
turn  in  Report  No  1617,  Eightieth 
second  sssstoo.  reported  that  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1M7.  ths  Government  leased  over 
28  000.000  square  feet  of  space  in  the  48 
States  and  DlaUlct  n  Columbia  Of  this. 
17.500.000    million    square    feet    were    in    20 
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cities.    The  Senate  report  makes  this  perti- 
nent comment 

"The  United  Sutes  Oovemment  is  the 
largest  single  iser  of  space  in  the  Nation. 
OOces  for  its  d<  partments.  agencies,  and  field 
branches,  stora  se  space  for  flies,  war  surplus 
and  strategic  n  aterlals  and  equipment,  con- 
ference, tralnlrg.  and  examination  rooms  to 
consider  and  p»  oce*  the  many  Federal  activi- 
ties Initiated  ly  Congress  In  the  public  In- 
terest; and  numerous  other  activities  hare 
necessitated  tlie  establishment  of  a  wide- 
spread policy  )f  Government  ownership  of 
property  extending  Into  all  the  States  and 
practically  evey  city  In  the  United  States. 
The  Public  Buildings  Administration  esti- 
mates that  th€  Federal  Government  held  by 
lease  or  title.  a>  of  December  31.  1947,  a  total 
of  340.500.000  iquare  feet  of  space,  of  which 
approximately  31.300,000  iquare  feet  are  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  D.  C.  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. The  remainder  is  spread  over  the 
entire  Nation." 

It  has  not  >een  possible  to  obtain  data 
as  to  warehoui  e  jpace  In  use  In  the  United 
States  but  reotnt  figures  from  the  National 
MillUry  Kstab  Ishment  alone  show  that  in 
130  locations  li  i  the  United  States,  the  gross 
storage  space  U  about  530.000.000  square  feet. 
Of  this  amount .  about  240.000.000  square  feet. 
or  45  percent,  s  open  storage,  most  of  which 
Is  improved  hard-standing  space.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ninet  f  million  feet,  or  55  percent.  Is 
covered  space.  That  is  roughly  the  equiva- 
lent of  80  Pentagon  Buildings. 

The  catalogl:  ig  experts  have  estimated  that 
there  are  some  12.700.000  Items  listed  In  the 
Federal  agenc]  supply  catalogs.  When  du- 
plications are  <llminated,  the  number  may  be 
around  3.000.0<iO. 

The  picture  )f  general  statistics  would  not 
be  complete  wl  thout  some  mention  of  forms. 
I  have  already  stated  that  our  printing  and 
t>tndlng  cost  fo  r  this  fiscal  year  will  be  around 
•45.000.000.  H  uch  of  that  is  for  forms.  The 
space  statistics  show  that  over  8.000.000  feet 
are  used  for  fil^  "s  and  storage.  A  great  deal  of 
this  is  for  fomis,  both  new  and  used. 

It  is  estinu  ted  that  an  average  agency 
uses  1.000  diferent  forms.  Of  these  only 
5  to  20  percent  are  standard  fc«'ms.  Using  a 
conservative  figure  of  100  agencies,  we  find 
that  at  least  100.000  different  forms  are  in 
use.  A  few  yeirs  ago.  it  was  estimated  that 
the  Governm(  nt  uses  several  billion  en- 
velopes per  yeir. 

It  is  not  m]  intention  to  overwhelm  and 
confuse  this  ludlence  by  quoting  a  great 
mass  of  Stat  is  ical  data.  However,  it  is  my 
Intention  to  ( onvey  to  you  an  Idea  of  the 
enormity  and  complexity  of  the  supply  and 
related  gener  il-services  problems  in  the 
Federal  Goveriiment  at  the  present  time.  It 
should  be  abu|idantly  clear  to  everyone  that 
the  time  fur  constructive  action  is  past  due. 
oae  that  a  short  historical  re- 
that  has  been  taken  with  re- 
important  subject  will  be  of 
help  In  orient!  :ig  our  thinking  at  th*;  present 
time. 

The  Constit  ition  in  article  IV  gave  to  the 
Congress  "power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rxiles  iind  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  ot  ler  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States. ' 

That  Is  the  fundauaental  property -man- 
agement chart  tr.  What  has  t>een  done  under 
it? 

In  1679  Con  jnm  passsd  sn  act  (now  R.  8. 
161)  providii  g  that  each  "department 
head  was  auth  }rl2cd  to  prescribe  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  de  lartment — and  in  the  custody, 
use.  and  presc  -vation  of  the  records,  papers, 
and  property    ippertalnlng  to  it." 

It  should  bi>  remembered  that  in  Wash- 
ington's admUi  istratlon  there  were  only  thres 
departments  1  i  our  Government.  The  pop- 
uUtlon  in  our  country  in  1790  was  3  929  214. 
The  average  aiinual  expenditures  from  1783- 
1800  were  •5.7  76.C00.     For  the  present  fLscnl 
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year  It  is  estimated  that  12  agencies  will 
spend  in  excess  of  tSOO.OOO.OOO  each.  Puny 
and  undernourished.  Indeed,  is  the  agency 
that  will  not  spend  as  much  as  the  entire 
Government  did  dtirlng  the  period  1789-1800. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  agencies  that  today 
spend  mere  than  the  entire  Government  did 
before  the  World  War  I  period. 

When  the  Government  was  small  and  the 
agencies  few,  there  wa*  no  need  for  com- 
prehensive property  legislation  and  R.  S. 
161  which  left  the  departments  independent 
to  buy,  use.  and  dispose  and  manage  without 
regard  to  other  agencies,  was  adequate. 

But  as  the  agencies  grew  in  size  and  num- 
ber common  prcblema  arose  in  Government 
and  with  respect  to  vendors  who  asked  for 
uniformity  in  forms  and  procedures.  Com- 
mon problems  call  for  common  solutions. 
So  functional  concepU  that  cross  agency 
boundaries  emerged  to  challenge  the  peace  of 
mind  of  the  heretofore  autonomous  agency 
heads.  The  situation  is  comparable  to 
States'  rights  versus  Interstate  commCTce. 
Common  problems  require  common  solution 
through  central  control. 

In  1861,  R.  S.  3709  with  respect  to  com- 
petitive bidding  was  enacted.  This  wa:  re- 
quired since  several  agencies  were  buying 
in  unrelated  wajrs.  So  the  Government  and 
the  vendors  needed  the  protection  of  a  sim- 
ple law  to  provide  for  common  practices. 

By  1877  the  Congress  was  aware  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  property  accounting  so  the  act 
now  known  as  R.  S.  107  provided  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Departments  "shall  keep. 
in  proper  books,  a  complete  inventory  of  all 
the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States 
in  the  buildings,  rooms,  otflces,  and  grounds 
occupied  by  them,  respectively,  and  under 
their  charge,  adding  thereto,  from  time  to 
time,  an  account  of  siKh  property  as  may  be 
procured  subsequently  to  the  taking  of  such 
'inventory,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  any  such  property, 
except  supplies  of  stationery  and  fuel  in  the 
public  offices  and  books,  pamphlets,  and 
papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress." 

In  1910  a  General  Supply  Committee  was 
established  to  eliminate  duplications  In 
specifications  and  to  buy  common  items  for 
all  agencies. 

Strangely  enough  no  one  seemed  to  antici- 
pate the  stirplus  problem  of  World  War  I 
so  It  was  not  until  December  3.  1918.  that 
President  Wilson  issued  Executive  Order 
3019  to  deal  with  surpluses  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Prior  to  this  time,  the  surplus- 
property  problem  had  been  very  small  and 
each  agency  took  care  of  its  own  needs — 
there  were  no  common  areas. 

Executive  Order  3019  directed  that  surplus 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  reissue  to  other  Government  estab- 
lishments through  the  General  Supply  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  thus  claimed  all 
surplus  material  and  endeavored  to  classify, 
warehouse,  repair,  and  reissue  it.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  June  1921  there  existed  an 
Inventory  of  surplus  stocks  of  approximately 
•5.000.000.000.  IncidentaUy,  I  ask  the  gen- 
eral public  to  note  that  a  miich  bigger  job 
has  been  done  much  better  m  connection 
with  World  War  II  surplus  property.  Gen. 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  assiuning  the  post  of  first 
Director  of  the  Buresu  of  the  Budget,  set 
about  disposing  of  this  surplus  before  de- 
terioration. On  July  27,  1921,  he  issued 
Budget  Circular  No.  15,  approved  by  the 
President.  The  basic  provisions  of  Budget 
Circular  No.  15  which  created  the  Coordi- 
nating Service  were: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  prompt  location,  in- 
spection, and  lnventor>uig  vt  supplies,  and 
to  determine  whether  they  had  been  reported 
as  surplus. 

2.  To  supervise  the  purchase  functions  o< 
all  departments  and  establishments  ooor- 
dluatUig  purchasing  r  ith  the  transfer,  sals, 
or  disposal  cf  Government  proj.ert:'. 
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8.  To  fix  the  fair  market  price  in  transfers 
of  surplus  property  between  departments, 
and  to  determine  whether  public  surplus- 
property  sales  shotild  be  held  and  are  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Government. 

The  Coordinating  Service  was  established 
to  take  action  with  respect  to  certain  weak- 
nesses which  were  found  In  Government 
service  during  World  War  I.  It  was  dedicated 
to  "enabling  the  President,  in  matters  of 
routine  business,  to  so  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  different  departments  and  estab- 
lishments as  will  Insure  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  expendlttire  of  moneys  appro- 
priated by  Congress." 

Under  the  Coordinating  Service  12  boards, 
composed  of  representatives  of  departments 
and  establishments  in  Washington,  were  cre- 
ated.   They  were: 

The  Federal  Purchasing  Board. 

The  Federal  Traffic  Board. 

The  Coordinator  for  Motor  Transport  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Federal  Specifications  Board. 

The  Interdepartmental  Board  of  Contracts 
and  Adjustments. 

The  Federal  Real  Estate  Board. 

The  Interdepartmental  Board  on  Simplified 
Office  Procedure. 

The  Coordinator  for  Purchases. 

The  Interdepartmental  Patents  Board. 

The  Forest  Protection  Board. 

The  Federal  Standard  Stock  Catalog  Board. 

The  Permanent  Conference  on  Printing  (an 
activity  already  In  existence  at  the  time,  it 
was  also  annoimced  as  an  agency  for  coor- 
dination). 

Most  of  these  boards  remained  In  operation 
for  several  years.  While  some  worth-while 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  boards,  none 
had  legal  authority  to  enforce  action,  and  In 
the  final  analysis  was  merely  an  advisory 
agency  dependent  upon  participating  agen- 
cies for  staff  and  funds.  They  did,  however, 
high  light  certain  common  practices  which 
required  attention,  and  subsequently,  when 
the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  was  created,  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Coordinating  Service  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  agency. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  supply 
and  related  problems  which  arose  during 
the  stress  and  strain  of  World  War  I  have 
been  repeated  and  reemphasized  dtirlng 
World  War  II. 

Executive  Order  6166  of  June  10.  1933, 
pursuant  to  the  Economy  Act  of  1932.  estab- 
lished the  Proctirement  Division  in  the 
Treasury  Department  anti  it  was  presumably 
given  broad  authority  with  respect  to  pro- 
curement functions  in  the  Federal  Govefn- 
r  ent.  While  Executive  Order  6166  provided 
a  theoretical  charter  for  all  types  of  supply 
activities  emphasis  in  operation  has  t>een 
placed  upon  ptirchasing,  specifications,  and 
special  emergency  programs  and  very  little 
ha?  -een  accomplished  in  the  way  of  traffic 
manager^ient.  warebouslng.  and  the  broader 
phases  of  supply  management. 

During  the  thirties,  the  liqtiidation  of 
emergency  agencies,  such  as  CCC.  NYA,  and 
WPA.  created  certain  property-disposal  prob- 
lems since  large  qtiantities  of  property  be- 
came available  for  use  in  the  Government 
establishment  =  generally.  The  concept  of  a 
property-utiliration  program  began  to  de- 
velop In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  In 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply.  This  con- 
cept may  t>e  expressed  as  a  combined  pro- 
curement use-surplus  property  program. 
In  other  words,  use  well  what  Is  available 
before  goinfc  to  the  open  market  for  more. 
Don't  buy  what  you  have.  This  concept  has 
as  a  coroUairy  the  idea  O'  Inventory  control, 
positive  Item  identification,  and  a  central 
clearance  agency. 

As  stated  in  A  Federal  Inventory  Control 
System,  prepared  by  representatives  of  the 
GAO.  Budget  Bureau,  and  Treastiry, 
-property  cannot  be  managed  if  its  indentity, 
classification,  location,  quantity,  and  physi- 


cal characteristics  are  not  knovm.  What  is 
it?  Where  is  it?  How  much  is  there  of  It? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  to  which 
management  needs  the  answers.  In  most 
Federal  agencies  studied  management  does 
not  appear  to  have  adequate  answers  to 
these  questions." 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II  and  the 
critical  need  for  many  types  of  property,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  instrumental  in 
obtaini-._  the  Issuance  of  Executive  Order 
9235  which  had  provisions  for  ihe  survey, 
identification,  and  declaratior  of  property 
which  was  actually  stirplus  to  the  needs  of 
Government  agencies  and  the  provision  that 
the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  should  tmdertake  certain  ware- 
housing, rehabilitation,  and  distribution  of 
supplies  and  equipment.  Including  the  con- 
solidation of  facilities  of  other  agencies,  as 
might  be  necessary  n  fxirtherlng  the  prop- 
erty utilization  program  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Under  this  Executive  cffder  there  has  been 
a  stimulation  of  property  management  In 
the  Federal  Government.  Since  the  order 
was  predicated  on  the  First  War  Powers  Act 
primarily.  It  was  a  temporary  directive.  By 
1942  It  became  apparent  that  the  time  had 
come  to  develop  comprehensive  property 
management  legislation  dealing  with  eSl 
phases  of  a  complicated  subject  Instead  of 
treating  the  closely  related  parts  piecemeal 
as  had  been  the  approach  In  the  past.  Bills 
were  Introduced  by  tte  Seventy-seventh  and 
Seventy-eighth  Congresses  to  develop  jjerma- 
nent  property  legislation.  But  In  1943  and 
1944  Congress  became  deluged  with  surplus 
property  legislation  which  culminated  In 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944.  so  the 
development  of  permanent  legislation  was 
temporarily  set  aside.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Surplus  Property  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  MJltary  Affairs,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  129  in  Subcommittee 
Prin.  No.  14.  December  30,  1946,  urged  "the 
appropriate  committers  of  Congress  to  carry 
on  with  respect  to  permanent  property  man- 
ag3ment  legislation  where  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  left  off." 

Executive  Order  9425  of  February  19,  1944. 
established  the  Surplus  War  Property  Ad- 
ministration, which  superseded  the  stirpltis- 
property  phases  of  Executive  Order  9235. 
The  section  relative  to  consolidation  of  ware- 
houses remains  effective,  and  during  the  pe- 
riod 1942  to  1945  the  Procurement  Division, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  consolidated  many 
agency  warehouses  Into  a  national  system  of 
12  common  service  centers  located  at  Boston. 
New  York.  Washington,  Atlanta,  Cleveland, 
Chicago.  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Port  Worth, 
Seattle.  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

As  the  volume  of  war  stirplus  material 
diminished  and  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  War  Assets  Administration  corre- 
spondingly Increased,  the  President.  In  a  spe- 
cial message  dated  March  5.  1948.  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  renew  considera- 
tion of  comprehensive  property-management 
legislation  and  directed  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  to  submit  a  draft  bill.  Follow- 
ing the  general  pattern  of  that  draft,  this 
committee  tmanlmously  reported  out  a  bill 
termed  the  Federal  Property  Act  of  1948 
(S.  2754,  eOth  Cong.),  which  would  have  pro- 
vided a  uniform  S3r8tem  for  property  man- 
agement. Due  to  the  press  of  other  work, 
the  Senate  did  not  take  up  this  bill  befc«« 
adjournment. 

As  evnrone  in  this  audience  Is  aware,  the 
C<mgt«m  passed  Public  Law  162.  which  was 
approved  July  7.  1947,  and  established  the 
Commission  on  Reorganization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government.  The  task 
force  did  a  great  amount  of  work  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  supply  system  of  the 
GovttTiment.  and  also  with  respect  to  a  re- 
lated subject,  records  management.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Commission  on  Reorganization 


In  February  1949  issued  a  report  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
General  Services.  This  office  woiUd  Include 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply,  the  National 
Archives,  part  of  the  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration, War  Assets  Administration,  and 
it  also  provides  that  certain  other  Institu- 
tions, such  as  the  District  cf  Columbia,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority,  and  the  Commla- 
sion  on  Fine  Arts,  report  directly  to  the  head 
of  the  General  Services  Agency,  rather  than 
to  the  overbtirdened  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  significant  to  note  tlxat  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Re- 
organization  closely  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion bill,  S.  2754  (80th  Cong.),  which  has 
now  become  S.  1809,  and  upon  which  hear- 
ings have  been  held  before  the  Expenditures 
Committees  In  both  Houses.  However.  th« 
bills  now  before  Congress,  that  Is,  S.  1800 
(H.  R.  4754) ,  would  create  a  new  agency,  the 
Office  of  General  Services  and  transfer  thereto 
( 1 )  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply,  ( 2 )  War  Assets 
Administration,  (3)  Federal  Worlcs  Agency, 
(4)  National  Archives  Establishment. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
to  take  some  definite  action  toward  t>etter 
management,  and  it  shotUd  begin  with  a 
t>asic  reorganization  of  our  property  and 
records  system.  At  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks I  said  that  the  United  States  must 
renaln  strong  from  within  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  strong  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  crystal  cle9.r  that  we  cannot  do  this 
If  we  are  to  waste  our  national  wealth.  Con- 
servation of  our  national  wealth,  of  course, 
encompasses  many  factors  In  our  economy. 
I  am  directing  my  remarks  today  only  to  that 
of  proper  management  In  Govenunent — 
management  in  particular  in  the  fields  ot 
equipment,  materials,  and  supplies,  and  the 
lise  and  disposition  of  such  property.  S.  1809, 
or  t>etter  known  as  the  General  Services 
Agency  bill,  deals  directly  with  the  problems 
of  Inventory,  procurement,  maintenance, 
transportation,  records,  management,  and 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  public 
buildings.  This  bill  provides  an  efficient, 
business-like  system  of  property  manage- 
ment. It  is  the  result  of  long  study  and  has 
the  full  support  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  is  essential  if  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  is  to  be 
properly  reorganized. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tJTAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Business  Picture." 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Hon.  John  W.  Snyder,  before  the 
Utah  Bankers  Association  at  their  annual 
convention  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  1949.  at 
the  Sun  Valley  Lodge,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao, 
as  follows: 

THz  Btrsnvzss  pictttkz 

I  have  been  most  interested  in  the  note  of 
confidence  in  the  economic  and  financial 
picture,  emanating  from  the  various  bank- 
ers'  conferences    this    year.     I   have   found 
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reports  particularly  reaasurinf.  alDce 
you  b*nker«  bare  generally  been  the  first 
members  of  the  toustneaa  community  to  de- 
tect  approaching  economk:  adjustmenla. 

Banker!  mxiat  be  abl«  to  appraise  much 
more  than  thetr  cuatomera"  nee<*8.  They 
must  be  tpedallata  tn  the  whole  broad  field 
of  buslneaa  tnalysia.  lliey  must  be  ebie  to 
Interpret  The  changes  occurring  In  businesa 
cofMttttons.  not  only  In  their  own  conununl- 
ttcs.  Viut  m  the  Nation. 

The  rcqulremcnu  for  successful  banking 
have  changed  greatly  since  twnkers  in  this 
part  of  the  West  began  doing  business  In  the 
early  days  as  a  side  line  tn  connection  with 
the  pioneer  mercantile  establishments. 
Banking  techniques,  In  those  days,  were 
fairly  simple.  As  recently  as  the  1890's.  It  la 
Interesting  to  recall,  there  were  only  a  few 
small  banking  offices  In  this  area  and  most 
money  transactions  were  In  sliver  and  gold. 

Today,  you  bankers  are  responsible  for  the 
guardianablp  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  funds  entrusted  to  ycu  by  ycur 
depositors.  To  stay  In  business,  you  must 
make  money  on  these  deposits.  Tour  Invest- 
ments must  be  scund,  end  yet — generally 
speaking,  they  must  be  capable  of  ready  con- 
version into  cash. 

There  are  many  financial  pitfalls  In  the 
performance  of  obligations  of  this  magnitude 
In  the  complex  btisiness  world  of  tcday  A 
niodern  banker  mtist  find  his  way  past  all 
of  them 

Moreover,  bankers  must  make  their  deci- 
sions In  the  light  of  a  multiplicity  of  laws 
and  regulations  which  srould  have  astounded 
and  bewildered  the  founders  of  many  of  the 
Institutions  which  you  In  this  audience  rep- 
resent. 

I  have  on  my  desk  In  the  Treasury,  for  ex- 
ample, the  469-page  volume  of  the  last  issue 
of  Federal  Laws  Affecting  National  Banks. 
In  th?  comparable  volume  for  1900,  only  83 
psfcs  were  needed  to  cover  the  ground  This 
li  just  one  illustration  of  the  complicated 
nattir*  of  modern  financial  operations,  as 
compared  with  the  situation  a  half,  or  even  a 
quarter  of  a  century  rgo. 

Ifot  only  banking,  but  the  entire  life  of 
the  country  h.->s  seen  vast  changes  tn  the 
past  SO  jrears  We  have  passed  from  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  and  small-town  economy 
to  •  highly  complex  urban  and  Industrial 
clvOkaUon. 

In  this  part  of  the  West,  the  railroads 
were  the  turning  point.  They  spelled  the 
end  of  the  self-suffldent  economy  of  your 
pioneers.  Put  the  energy  and  determination 
which  the  aarly  settlers  showed  In  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  their  environment  still 
symbolize  to  Americana  everywhere  the 
pkmitmt  spirit  at  triumph  over  physical  and 
•cooomlc  hardship. 

Today.  I  believe  that  we  can  look  forward 
to  an  crm  at  expanding  national  opportun- 
ities equally  as  pronxislng  as  those  which 
began  with  the  opening  of  the  West. 

This  is  a  strong  statement.  It  Is  made 
with  full  realisation  at  the  Immense  strides 
taken  by  the  Western  States  In  every  decade 
of  the  last  100  years.  But  it  Is  a  statement 
which  I  believe  Is  borne  out  by  the  plain 
facts  of  our  present  situation.  Let  us  look 
at  that  situation 

As  soon  as  we  try  to  line  up  the  major 
teetan  in  the  current  state  of  atTairs.  two 
fontfunental  questions  immediately  arise: 
First,  what  are  the  prospccta  tor  further 
in-ogrcas  and  further  achievement  In  this 
country?  Second,  what  Is  the  significance 
of  the  current  adjustments  now  going  on  in 
business  conditions  thrcughout  the  coiuitry? 

hn%  VLM  consider  the  first  question — our 
pwptts  for  the  future.  I  believe  that  we 
have  largely  lost  sight  of  our  future  prospects 
In  current  dtacusakma  o<  the  short-term 
b\islness  situation. 

To  iMgln  with,  we  have  almost  17.000.000 
BKwe  people  in  our  population  tcdiy  tium 
tre  had  before  the  war.    This  Is  en  Increase 


as  great  as  If  Islx  cities  the  stae  of  New  York, 
Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Detroit.  Los  Angeles, 
and  Cleveland — our  six  largest  in  1»40— bad 
been  added  %3  the  population  in  the  short 
space  of  10  5|ears. 

Moreover,  i  here  have  been  vast  shifts  In 
the  population  as  between  different  areas 
of  the  country.  Our  newly  expanded  com- 
munities neei  new  schools,  hospitals,  roads, 
shopping  certcrs,  municipal  service  plants. 
More  than  tiat.  many  exUtlng  facilities— 
largely  neglerted  during  the  war — have  yet 
to   be    repalntd.    modernised,   or   replaced 

And  finally,  our  entire  population  has 
come  to  del  land  a  continually  Improving 
standard  of  living.  Food  consumption, 
alone — in  Urma  at  quantity — meat,  eggs, 
fruit,  and  sc  on — Is  10  percent  higher  per 
person  now  lian  the  average  in  the  yean 
1935  to  193J. 

All  of  theie  facts  point  to  a  conttnulrg 
ground  swell  of  demand  for  the  bes:c  essen- 
tials of  living ,  which  will  contribute  to  active 
business  in  tae  near  future. 

But  there  are  even  strongtr  elements  In 
our  present  i  mslness  situation.  We  have  In 
our  hands  tdday  a  vast  array  of  new  tech- 
niques and  new  processes  which  undoubt- 
edly bold  ii]e  promise  of  future  industrial 
revolutions  a  i  great  as  these  brought  about — 
fcr  example- -by  the  airplane  and  the  auto- 
mobile. Um  er  the  stimulus  of  wartime  ne- 
cessity, our  scientists  pushed  (ar  ahead  of 
the  ability  ot  peacetime  industry  to  explore 
the  poBSiblli  les  of  tbe  new  findings.  I  am 
willing  to  ha  nrd  the  guess  that  not  even  our 
most  advanced  atomic  physicists  are  able 
to  foresee  tb;  transformations  which  atomic 
energ> — to  U  ke  only  one  example — may  make 
In  tbe  whole  industrial  life  of  tbe  Nation. 

Otir  great  xbemical  and  rubber  industries, 
likewise,  boll  dramatic  possibtlitles  for  the 
development  of  new  markets  and  new  prod- 
ucts. 

iiany  nev  products — such  as  penicillin 
and  streptor  lycin  in  the  medical  field,  and 
the  new  insecticides  In  tbe  agricultural 
area — are  alieady  widely  accepted  as  neces- 
sities. Tet,  they  were  unknown  outside  of 
laboratories  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  field 
of  antibiotic  I,  aurcomycln.  chloramtbenicol, 
and  t>acitra4  in  are  Just  three  of  the  new 
discoveries  v  bicb  promise  a  rapid  broaden- 
ing of  demaiid  in  this  field. 

The  rubber  indtutry,  too.  is  experiencing 
dynamic  cbaoges.  This  industry  for  volume 
prodtictlon  jsed  to  lean  very  beavlly  on 
tires  and  other  transportation  eqiiipment. 
Now.  an  ent4  rprising  and  resoxirceful  leader- 
ship has  op<ined  up  new  outlets — and  dis- 
covered new  profits — In  diversification.  An 
example  of  r(>cent  experlnientation  and  mar- 
ket research  which  k.  paying  big  dividends 
in  the  mdust  ry  is  foam  rubber.  This  product 
Is  already  li  denumd  for  ciuhious,  mat- 
tresses, uph<Ustery.  and  so  on.  This  year, 
in  fact,  fcani  latex  cushions  are  being  used 
in  all  makes  of  paHSBgcr  automobiles,  even 
In  the  lower  priced  models — a  striking  illus- 
tration of  tlie  extensive  n-arket  opened  up 
by  Just  one   lew  product. 

Many  othix  uses  for  rubt>er  are  In  the 
expt^tmental  stage.  One  ciirrent  field  of  in- 
vestigation— the  introduction  of  rubber  pow- 
der admixed  with  asphalt  to  improve  road 
surfacing  n.aierial — may  held  partlci^tf 
promise  as  a  a  Important  new  outlet  for  the 
rubber-mani  f acturing  industry. 

The  field  it  electronics — to  take  another 
example — oS  vn  exciting  possibilities.  Today, 
the  instants  leous  preparation  of  a  meal  by 
means  of  electronic  devices  is  odd  enough 
to  be  featur  ed  by  the  news  services.  Yet, 
only  a  little  more  than  50  years  ago,  tbe 
news  that  a  stove  in  a  millionaire's  home 
cooked  entlr  !ly  by  means  of  electricity  was 
Just  ss  nove    a  piece  of  information. 

Television  Is.  of  course,  an  example  famil- 
iar to  all  o  us.  The  radio  Industry  was 
among  th«  fl  xt  to  run  into  a  buyers'  market. 
It  rcspoudeti  with  the  Introduction  of  (ala- 


vision.  Research  had  been  going  on  fee  some 
years,  but  when  people  were  grabbing  old- 
model  radios  off  the  production  lines  as  fact 
as  they  could  be  turned  out.  there  was  no 
Incentive  to  change.  It  took  the  challenge 
of  a  lagging  market  to  bring  mass  produc- 
tion of  a  new  product.  In  1M6  around  6,400 
television  sets  were  produced.  By  1948  the 
yearly  output  was  975.000.  This  yesr  pro- 
duction estimates  run  to  something  like 
2.000,000  Tet  the  television  Industry,  it  is 
evident.  Is  only  In  Its  Infancy. 

I  could  cite  many  other  examples.  The 
fields  of  metal  alloys,  of  plastics  and  other 
synthetic  materials,  of  heating  and  tempera- 
ture-control devices,  of  home  equipment  In 
general,  to  name  only  a  few.  appear  to  be  at 
the  threshold  of  developments  which  may 
result  in  replacing  many  common  products 
new  In  dally  use.  Experiments  with  the  new 
light  metal,  titanium,  for  example.  Indicate 
that  a  structural  material  equal  in  Impor- 
tence  with  aluminum  or  stainless  steel  may 
be  about  to  come  onto  the  market. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  forms  these 
new  developments  will  take  in  the  years 
ahead,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  new  indus- 
tries will  appear  which  will  be  as  Important 
to  our  future  economic  development  as  the 
great  industrial  enterprises  which  have  grown 
u.}  during  the  past  SO  years 

Moreover,  we  have,  right  now,  tbe  plant 
and  equipment  fcr  moving  ahead.  Ameri- 
can business  has  Invested  tbe  enormous  sum 
of  $75,000^000,000  in  new  construct  1cm  and 
new  equipment  since  tbe  war  ended.  This 
means  that  business  Is  now  In  an  excellent 
poaition  to  put  tbe  new  techniques  and  new 
processes  to  good  use.  With  aggressive  lead- 
ership, new  and  improved  pwoducts  will  help 
retain  old  markets  and  will  uncover  new 
ones. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  rate  of  Invest- 
ment has  slackened  a  little  this  year,  but 
pubUsbed  reports  on  plans  for  further  capi- 
tal expenditure — this  year  and  next — show 
that  American  industry  is  continuing  to  in- 
vest in  the  future  of  this  country  in  aoaounts 
which  are  still  far  beyond  anything  experi- 
enced in  the  years  k>efore  the  war. 

In  short,  the  t>aalc  factors  in  our  national 
picture  today  boll  down  to  Just  this: 

We  have  tbe  opportunities — in  our  expand- 
ing needs,  tn  our  resources,  and  in  our  peofile. 

We  have  tbe  techniques. 

We  have  the  equipment. 

And,  finally,  we  have  the  buying  power. 
That  Is  a  crucial  factor,  and  I  sboiild  like  to 
discuss  it  a  little  f\irther  at  this  point. 

Take  employment  and  incomes,  to  t>egln 
wfth.  In  April,  the  niunber  of  people  work- 
ing was  within  1  percent  of  tbe  number  em- 
ployed In  the  record-breaking  spring  of  liMA. 
And.  currently,  people  In  this  country  ara 
earning  money  at  tbe  rate  of  sbout  •314.- 
000.000,000  a  year — 4  percent  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  and  srltbin  3  percent  of  the  aU- 
time  peak  of  last  December. 

It  is  an  American  custom,  of  course,  to  try 
to  outdo  the  other  fellow.  That  is  why  rec- 
ord-breaking figures  are  always  news.  But, 
in  the  period  since  the  war.  we  actually  be- 
came so  used  to  new  business  records — month 
alter  mcmtb.  and  year  after  year — that  otir 
failure  to  keep  making  new  highs  during 
1949  became  the  headline  news  of  the  year. 
The  remarkable  performance  of  American 
business  in  operating  at  close  to  peak  levels, 
after  3  years  of  unprecedented  output,  was 
brushed  aside. 

This  performance,  however,  is  the  real 
news  of  tbe  year.  And  it  has  been  accom- 
plished without  any  impairment  of  otur 
financial  strength. 

It  U  remarkable — when  we  look  back  on 
It — that  the  pressure  to  buy  or  stock  every- 
thing that  could  be  turned  out  in  throe 
record-breaking  years  of  peacetime  activity 
failed  to  result  either  in  overextended  credit 
or  in  a  disslpotlon  of  asseu.  Throughout 
the  reconversion  period,  businessmen — and  I 
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Include  bankers — have  been  on  the  lookout 
for  unhealthy  signs.  Their  very  caution  has 
tended  to  keep  the  situation  under  control. 

The  current  position  of  our  great  financial 
institutions  Is  an  excellent  example.  As  you 
will  recall,  there  baa  been  times  in  the  past, 
following  periods  of  active  business,  when 
frozen  assets  were  a  serious  problem.  Today, 
these  problems  are  absent.  There  are  vir- 
tually no  excessive  speculative  positions  to 
liquidate.  On  the  contrary,  holdings  of  cash 
and  short-term  Federal  securities  are  at 
impressive  levels. 

In  your  own  field  of  commercial  banking, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  caution  and  good 
Judgment  have  prevented  the  overextension 
of  inflationary  credit  which  characterized 
some  earlier  periods  of  easy  sales  and  large 
profits. 

I  am  very  much  Impressed — and  I  am  sure 
that  thoughtful  people  thrcughout  the  coun- 
try were  likewise  Impressed — with  the  results 
of  the  voluntary  credit-control  program  of 
tbe  American  Bankers  Association  last  year. 
When  It  looked  as  If  the  loan  situation  might 
get  out  of  hand,  you  people  had  the  energy 
and  backbone  to  do  something  about  it; 
and  the  whole  country,  today,  Is  reaping  the 
benefit.  I  know  that  American  bankers  will 
continue  their  record  of  good  banking  per- 
formance, now  that  conditions  have  changed 
and  the  situation  In  the  business  and  finan- 
cial world  is  returning  to  something  more 
like  normal. 

American  business  In  many  sectors  of  the 
economy  has  exercised  good  Judgment  since 
the  end  of  he  war;  and.  in  many  cases,  it 
has  been  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  you 
people  In  the  bfjiklng  field.  Agriculture  is 
one  example  that  readily  comes  to  mind. 
Bankers  in  many  communities  in  this  region 
have  particularly  close  ties  with  agriculture; 
and  I  know  that  you  are  gratified,  as  I  am, 
with  the  lound  financial  condition  in  the 
agricultural  portion  of  our  economy  as  a 
whole.  Farmers  of  this  country  have  $20.- 
000,000.000  of  liquid  assets;  that  is.  their 
cash,  their  demand  deposits,  their  savings 
accounts,  and  their  Federal  Government  se- 
curities. This  Is  a  tremendous  figure.  It  Is 
nearly  eight  or  nine  times  the  entire  agri- 
cultural Income  of  the  Nation  15  or  16  years 
ago.  Another  bright  point  Is  the  relatively 
small  volume  of  farm  mortgage  debt.  The 
total  of  $5,000,000,000  is  actually  lower  than 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Tbe 
entire  farm  situation  Is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  experience  dviring  and  after  World 
War  I. 

I  have  singled  out  the  farmers  merely  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  The  same  Is  true 
with  respect  to  the  liquid-asset  position  of 
Individuals  as  a  group.  It  is  equally  strong 
concerning  business  corporations  and  finan- 
cial Institutions. 

The  total  liquid  savings  of  all  individuals, 
including  farmers,  are  currently  estimated  at 
over  $200.000.000,000 — an  amount  which  is 
more  than  fotir  times  the  entire  national  in- 
come In  the  mld-1930"s.  About  $67,000,000.- 
000  of  this  amount  Is  in  savings  accounts. 
Something  like  $43,000,000,000  is  in  checking 
accounts.  Individual  holdings  of  Federal 
securities  amount  to  a  little  over  $68,000,000,- 
000,  and  $22,000,000,000  is  in  currency. 

We  have  to  remember,  moreover,  that  the 
two-hundred-bilUon-doUar  total  figtire  for 
the  liquid  savings  of  Individuals  is  not  a 
complete  picttire  of  their  asset  position.  In 
addition,  individuals  have  very  substantial 
savings  in  the  form  of  Insurance,  equities  in 
unincorporated  business,  securities  of  private 
corporations,  obligations  of  State  and  local 
governments,  and  so  on. 

Tbe  figtires  on  liquid  assets  alone,  however. 
represent  a  tremendotis  backlog  of  funds 
available  for  futvire  spending.  They  drive 
home  the  fact  that  whenever  there  is  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  buyers  as  at  the  pres- 
ent. It  Is  not  primarily  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  money  to  purchase,     Tbe  hesitancy  this 


year  reflects  rather,  a  new  determination  on 
tbe  part  of  all  of  us  to  get  our  money's  worth. 

Business  enterprise  in  this  country,  prior 
to  tbe  war.  always  operated  in  an  economy 
of  abundance.  Techniques  were  constantly 
being  improved,  and  new  products  lietter 
than  last  year's  models  were  constantly  com- 
ing onto  the  market.  The  result  was  that 
the  American  consumer  occupied  the  driver's 
seat.  It  Is  not  surprising  that,  today,  he  is 
enjoying  the  feeling  of  the  resumption  of 
bis  former  position. 

Certainly,  this  return  to  normal  conditions 
should  not  dlsma;,  our  alert  businessmen. 
Better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  we 
know  bow  to  get  out  and  sell.  Private  enter- 
prise in  this  country  has  always  operated 
best  in  response  to  the  challenge  of  compe- 
tition. 

I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  time  In  dis- 
cussing the  business  picture,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  spotlight  has  too  often  been 
played  on  the  readjustments  going  on  this 
year,  and  too  seldom  on  the  reassuring  fea- 
tures of  the  current  business  outlook. 

My  confidence  in  our  future  comes  from 
a  close  analysis  of  economic  factors  which 
warrant  this  conclusion.  Not  the  least  of 
these  fa-rtors  is  American  intelligence,  and 
the  determination  to  develop  opportunities 
for  increased  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services.  TLs  economic  develop- 
ment of  tbe  United  states  and  of  every  na- 
tion has  been  built  upon  the  vision  and  con- 
fidence of  its  people. 

Our  opportunities  for  national  economic 
progress  and  for  sustained  high  prosperity 
are  tremendous.  Our  financial  and  eco- 
nomic position  is  basically  sound.  With  the 
application  of  reasonable  Intelligence  and 
foresight,  I  believe  that  we  have  every  reason 
to  face  the  future  with  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm. 


Broadcast  on  Public  Qaestions  by 
Arthur  Capper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  our  old 
friend  and  recent  colleague,  former  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Capper,  is  maintaining  con- 
tact with  his  long  time  constituency,  the 
people  of  Kansas,  talking  through  public 
address  and  otherwise.  In  a  recent  radio 
broadcast  he  uttered  so  much  truth  and 
common  sense  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD  his  radio  address  of  Simday. 
June  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follcjcs: 

These  Democrats  certainly  are  making  the 
headlines  in  this  part  of  tbe  country  these 
days. 

Today,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Midwest  Dem- 
ocrats are  opening  a  2 -day  conference  on 
tbe  so-called  new  Brannan  farm  program. 
My  prediction  is  that  the  Des  Moines  confer- 
ence win  approve  tbe  Brannan  program  and 
urge  farmers  and  city  folks  alike  to  get  back 
of  it,  and  perhaps  even  suggest  they  vote  the 
Democrat  ticket  in  1950  as  proof  of  their 
support. 

There  always  Is  a  chance,  you  know,  that 
politics  will  creep  into  a  meeting  called  by 
the  leaders  of  a  political  party. 


I  have  mentioned  tbe  Brannan  program  ott 
and  on  in  these  talks  since  it  was  first  sprung 
on  the  Congress.  I  do  not  Intend  to  go  into 
a  detailed  discussion  of  It  today.  Perhaps 
I  will  some  time  soon. 

For  the  moment  it  Is  stilBclent  to  reiterate 
that  it  seems  to  promise  so  much  to  so  many 
and  has  so  much  pocketbook  appeal  that  it 
will  get  a  lot  of  support. 

In  sum,  the  Brannan  program  seems  to 
promise  fanners  high  prices  for  their  crops 
and  other  products.  At  tbe  same  time  it 
seems  to  promise  that  city  consumers  wUl 
be  able  to  buy  food — these  same  crops  and 
products  for  which  farmers  are  to  get  high 
prices — consumers  seem  to  be  assured  low 
prices. 

It  looks  pretty  simple,  doesn't  It? 

You  take  a  group  of  sellers  and  a  group  of 
buyers.  You  tell  the  sellers  that  their  Gov- 
ernment will  see  to  it  they  get  high  prices 
for  what  they  have  to  sell. 

You  teU  the  bujers  that  their  Government 
will  see  to  it  that  they  will  be  able  to  buy 
at  low  prices. 

Sounds  as  if  that  is  a  fine,  paternalistic 
government — a  Great  White  Father  In  Wash- 
ington who  will  buy  high  from  the  sellers 
and  sell  low  to  the  buyers. 

Of  course,  there  will  have  to  be  strings  at- 
tached to  any  such  program.  Just  as  there 
were  strings  attached  to  the  benevolent 
guardlar^ship  that  the  Great  White  Father 
in  Washington  exercised  over  the  Indiana 
who  were  wards  of  the  Government. 

The  Indians  only  yielded  themselves  as 
wards  of  the  Great  White  Father  in  Wash- 
ington when  they  couldn't  help  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  white  consumers  and  farmers 
will  become  wards  of  the  Great  White  Father 
in  Washington  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
the  Indians  showed.  The  pocketbook  appeal 
Is  hard  to  resist. 

Some  of  the  strings  attached  to  tbe  Bran- 
nan program  are: 

1.  For  fanners:  To  make  the  program 
work,  rigid  production  and  marketing  con- 
trols will  be  necessary.  In  effect,  each  farm- 
er will  have  to  get  permission  from  Wash- 
ington to  plant  bis  crop.  Then,  when  time 
comes  to  market,  unless  he  has  followed  im- 
plicitly every  Government  directive,  he  may 
lose  the  Government  check  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  actual  cash  receipts  and 
tbe  income  tbe  formula  says  he  is  entitled 
to. 

2.  For  consumers:  Taxes  will  have  to  be 
levied  to  make  up  tbe  difference  between 
farmers'  cash  receipts  and  his  formula-deter- 
mined cash  income  to  which  be  would  be 
entitled  under  tbe  Brannan  program.  Not 
all  these  taxes  can  be  levied  on  the  other  fel- 
low down  the  road. 

3.  For  both  farmers  and  consumers:  Farm- 
ers will  be  dependent  upon  Government  (the 
administration  in  power)  for  their  Income. 
At  tbe  same  time,  consximers  will  be  depend- 
ent upon  Government  (the  administration 
in  power)  for  adequate  food  at  low  prices. 

I  think  both  sides  and  all  angles  of  this 
program  should  be  considered  before  either 
farmers  or  consumers  give  it  their  support — 
or  their  disapproval.  That  is  what  I  intend 
to  do.  But  I  mxist  admit  that  so  far  my 
feeling  la  that  the  futtue  evils  outweigh  the 
prom^ised  Immediate  benefits. 

I  note  that  repeal— or  modification — of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  given  priority 
in  the  United  States  Senate  over  considera- 
tion of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Apparently, 
so  far,  tbe  Eighty-first  Congress  now  in  ses- 
sion has  not  been  convinced  by  tbe  1948 
election  returns  that  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  one  of  the  mandates  of  that 
election,  in  which  Harry  S.  Truman  won  bia 
surprising  victory,  and  4  years  In  the  Whlta 
House  on  his  own. 

The  act  will  be  amended,  somewhat.  I 
was  one  of  tho-e  v.to  voted  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill,  and  voted  also  to  pass  It  over 
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Prnldent  Tmm»n'«  T»to.  1  have  no  apolo- 
fln  for  that  vf.te  I  think  It  was  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  nattonat  wcllare,  and  In  tb« 
loac-range  Intereat  of  the  Amnican  work- 
tngman. 

I  IwllcTe.  dvUif  mj  30  ymn  In  tbe  Benate. 
I  voted  conaiaUQtlir  for  moat  ao-emlled  labor 
IcglaUttaw.  I  telteved  tn  glvtnK  tatKtr  lu 
rlghU  In  dealing  with  management.  I  stiTl 
ao.  But  It  warn  My  baat  judgment,  and  still 
Is.  tluit  the  WAfZMT  Act  and  the  way  It  was 
•dmtnlatcr*d,  had  thrown  ttoe  balance  too 
far  tn  favor  of  lat>r>r  leaders.  The  power  It 
gave  Ihcm  was  being  abused,  and  I  voted 
for  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  restore  a  healthy  balanrc. 

I  «o  not  baiia^  It  wjll  be  repealed  ty  thU 
OongreM.  I  do  aot  think  It  abould  be  re- 
■ealed. 

My  Infornatlon  Is  that  the  North  AUanttc 
Fact  wtU  be  raufled  as  a  treaty  by  the  Sen- 
ate, when  the  ScnaU  geU  around  to  It. 
There  may  be  some  reMrvations  attacbcd. 
to  preserve  the  theory  that  tiM  power  U>  de- 
clare war  tttll  remains  In  the  iMnda  of  Con- 
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or  course,  as  history  has  denuinstrated. 
tlie  President  has  had.  and  PresidcnU  have 
exercised,  the  p  .we-  to  wags  war  without 
prior  approval  of  Congress. 

But  that  is  s  dlilercnt  proposition  from 
ratifying  a  trenty  which  some  bold  wiU 
ptsce  It  In  the  power  of  some  foreign  na- 
tion to  make  a  first  and  final  decislcn 
whether  the  Untied  Sutes  shall  participate 
In  a  war  overseas  It  dues  seem  to  me  that 
forelcn  governments  would  be  entitled  to 
place  that  construction  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  unless  »<3me  reserva- 
tions are  stuched  to  It. 

I  sm  trxuttng  Senstor  VANDrwantc,  whom 
I  consider  Just  sbout  the  sblest  statesmsn 
of  our  generation,  to  see  thst  the  proper 
reservations  are  made 

It  Is  my  understsndlng  slso  that  the  con- 
gressional leadership  has  decided  to  pass 
oeer  to  a  future  session  the  matter  of  ap- 
prcfH-lation  of  one  billion  to  one  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  to  our  partners  in  the 
pact  for  srmament  purpceea. 

Expreaeed  opinlona  tn  Washington,  even 
In  administration  circles,  are  divided  at 
present  aa  to  whether  ratification  of  the 
poet  earrlea  with  It  a  promise  to  other  na- 
tions tn  the  pact  that  w  will  provide  funds 
ftztd  materlata  for  ttwir  armament  program. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  which  perhaps  on  this  Is 
not  much  more  than  a  gueaa.  that  once  the 
AUantlc  Pact  U  ratified,  the  President  will 
Inform  the  Congress  It  carried  the  obligation 
to  arm  our— presumably — allies  in  the  next 
war  with  armament  In  preparation  for  ttiat 


The  Mkrfanne-Butter  Tailzie 


BXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FUL£RIGHT 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  IS  (leffislatU-e  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  PULBRIGKT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24.  1»49.  there  wa^  Inserted  in  the 
O0MKKS.5ioif«L  Rfcoto  an  article  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May  16. 
1949.  purporting  to  set  out  some  facta 
at  random  on  the  margarine-but- 
The  article  was  writt4>n  by 
John  C.  E)avl.<<.  upon  the  ba.sl.^  of  Infor- 
■Mtlon  furnished  him  by  the  American 
Batter  Institute.    In   a  letttr   to   that 


newspaper  fr^m  Mr.  Paul  T.  Truitt.  pres- 
ident of  th^  National  Association  of 
Margarine  llanufacturers.  every  so- 
called  fact  set  out  by  Mr.  DAvis  is  com- 
pletely answ  rred.  His  letter  appeared 
In  the  aeve  and  Plain  Dealer  of  May 
25,  1949.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  AppendlJ  of  the  Recohd. 

Ir  g  no  objection,  the  letter 
o  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
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Is  that  If  restrictions  on 
repealed,  margarine  manufac- 
tlse    prices    exorbitantly.     To 
l^ows  the  food  business,  this  Is 
n  msense.    Margarine  is  one  of 
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eluding  federal  tax  and  1-cent  packing  cost; 
but  not  Including  retailers'  license  cost 
prorated,  was  2  cents  for  one  brand  and  1 
cent  for  another  On  that  day.  in  Virginia. 
the  amount  was  1  cent  for  six  different 
brands.    In  Arizona,  none. 

Why  didn't  Mr.  Davis  mention  El  Piso. 
Tex.?  Because  the  butter  lobby  first  tried 
the  price  argument  when  It  found  a  little 
known  brand  of  white  margarine  selling  on 
one  day  last  September  In  one  El  Paso  store 
at  a  30  cenu  differential  (excluding  all  taxes 
and  costs)  over  a  yellow  margarine  (brands 
not  specified).  But  a  check  of  grocery 
ads  throughout  Texas  for  thst  week  showed 
an  average  differential  within  brands  of  only 
10  to  13  cenu  (many  retailers  did  not  even 
charge  the  Ux).  Mr.  Davis'  survey  does  not 
refer  to  Ttxas 

Mr.  Davis  alltides  mysterlotisly  to  a  for- 
eign clement  In  margarine.  Be  tries  to 
connect  this  with  Unilever  in  the  foreign 
margarine  field  and  their  Jclke  Co.  In  thia 
country  Mr.  Davis  took  this  right  from  tb« 
butter  testimony  before  Congrer,s.  too.  where 
the  name  of  "Unilever"  was  brctight  up  to 
scare  domestic  oils  producers.  But  en  paga 
237  of  the  Benate  hearings  the  Lever  firm 
claims  only  4  cr  5  percent  of  American  mar- 
garine production,  and  none  of  this  from 
foreign  oils.  Mr.  Davis'  fears  of  Unilever  are 
probably  not  matched  by  his  fears  of  the 
large  butter-making  firms  In  this  country, 
three  of  which  control  21  percent  of  produc- 
tion (Federal  Trade  Commission). 

Finally.  Mr.  Davis  brings  up  the  you'11-fce- 
fooled  bogey.  Again  he  goes  to  the  butter 
lobby  for  a  survey— this  time  made  of  res- 
tauranU  in  Arkansas.  There  It  was  found 
that  about  two-thirds  (of  a  hundred  covered) 
served  margarine  Instead  of  butter.  This 
refiects  on  the  enforcement  of  the  Arkansas 
law  requiring  notification  to  consumers  when 
margarine  is  served  but  has  no  real  connec- 
tion with  the  basic  right  of  consumers  to 
have  margarine  yellow — properly  labeled  and 
stated.  The  butter  alternative  Is  not  reme- 
dial—the Gutter  people  want  yellow  mar- 
garine prohibited  In  Interstate  commerce 
(Which  would  not  help  the  Arkansas  eating 
places  situation  at  all).  But  the  butter  in- 
terest wanU  margarine  prohibited  not  to 
protect  ycu  or  me  but  so  the  price  of  butter 
will  go  up. 

Mr.  Davis  concludes  with  the  ustial  butter 
theory  that  butter  has  some  preemptive  right 
to  yellow  color.  This,  although  much  If  not 
most  butter  is  artificially  colored.  In  de- 
manding sole  right  to  yellow  color,  the  but- 
ter Industry  demands  a  monopoly.  Eut. 
actually,  antimargarine  law<;  est  a  monopoly 
of  the  worst  sort — special  f  ;.Ucge  legl&lated 
in  their  special  interest. 

In  this  connection  every  Ohio  citizen 
should  know  how  the  butter  line  really  goea. 
A  year  ago  the  tutter  Interest  proclaimed  as 
it  had  for  62  years  that  only  Federal  anti- 
margarine  taxes  and  license  fees  would  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  save  the  dairyman's  in- 
come, etc..  etc.  Last  fall,  under  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  this  line  was  changed.  Ta::ea 
and  fees  should  go,  it  was  said,  but  yellow 
margarine  should  be  prohibited.  Then,  la 
March,  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  at 
Washington  reported  cut  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
taxes  but  prohibit  yellow  margarine  only  in 
interstate  commerce.  This  absurd  happ?n- 
stance  has  been  the  butter  line  ever  since, 
although  the  restrictive  provision  was  cut 
out  by  vote  cf  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  voted  down  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Davis  and  the  butter  Interest  are  not 
presenting  the  true  picture.  They  are  trying 
to  acare  farmers  and  consumers.  Their  object 
Is  to  keep  the  out-of-date  special  privilrge 
they've  had  too  long  in  antimargarine  laws. 

Paul  T.  TttnTT. 
freHdent.  Natlonet  Asaociation  Mar* 
(arine  Uanufacturers. 
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TIm  Western  TradHioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or  WKW  marr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  16  <leQUlatire  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  23,  just  before  the  recent  Illness 
of  my  di-stlnguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr,  Smith],  he  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  annual  convention  ban- 
quet of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  The 
guest  of  honor  on  that  occasion  was  Sir 
Oliver  Franks,  the  British  Ambassador, 
who  made  a  most  significant  speech  on 
the  subject  The  Western  Tradition. 

In  this  speech,  the  Ambassador  dis- 
cussed the  slgniAcance,  as  he  saw  it.  of 
the  preamble  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  parties  are  determined  to  safeguard 
the  freedom,  common  herluge,  and  clTUiza- 
tlon  of  their  peoples. 

Because  of  the  relevancy  of  this  ad- 
dress to  the  con.slderation  by  the  Senate 
of  the  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  within  the  next  few  weeks,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  in  full  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    WCSTESM    TaASmON 

When  I  wondered  what  I  should  talk  about 
In  the  few  minutes  tonight.  I  reflected  that 
you  would  have  had  your  fill  of  news  and 
policies  and  problems,  their  possible  solutions 
and  the  objections  and  advantages  thereto: 
you  would  have  had  all  the  news.  So  I 
thought  that  I  might  perhaps,  remembering 
that  I  was  speaking  to  editors,  talk  a  little 
bit  about  ideas. 

I  want  to  do  that  because,  for  once.  It 
enables  me  to  play  truant  or.  If  you  like,  to 
revert  to  type.  I  want  to  do  It.  too,  because 
in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  I  foimd  myself  won- 
dering about  Ideas  and  I  should  like.  If  I 
may.  to  tell  you  what  the  course  of  my 
thoughts  have  been. 

One  of  my  teachers  at  Oxford  was  always 
telling  me  that  the  Owl  of  Minerva  took  wing 
as  the  shadows  of  evening  were  falliug.  What 
he  meant  to  say  was  that  action  normally 
precedes  reflection. 

That  has  been  true  In  my  case.  For  some 
momhs  I  was  engaged  in  discussions  that 
preceded  the  signing  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
That  took  place,  as  you  know,  nearly  3  weeks 
ago.  Since  then  I  have  found  myself  won- 
dering about  one  element  in  that  pact  we 
signed.  That  element  is  in  the  preaml>le.  It 
is  the  second  sentence  of  the  preamble  and. 
if  I  may.  I  will  read  it  to  you.  That  sentence 
says  that  the  parties  "are  determined  to 
safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage  and 
civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded  ou  the 
principles  of  democracy.  Individual  liberty 
and  the  rule  of  law." 

What  I  have  been  asking  myself  at  intervals 
since  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  pact  Is: 
Why  did  we  put  that  sentence  ln.>  We  all 
thought  it  Important.  We  were  all  clear  that 
it  should  go  iu:  that  it  recorded  something 
relevant  to  our  purpose  at  that  time  and  that 


these  matters  were  significant  In  our  lives. 
But  wiuit  was  it  that  we  wrote  in?  What  is 
this  western  tradition  that  we  sum  up  in 
those  words? 

I  have  been  thinking  about  that  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  the  rough  analjrsis  that  ha« 
occtured  to  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
will  agree,  but  at  least  I  would  like  to  put  It 
l>efore  you.  The  western  tradition  means  to 
me.  I  think,  two  factors,  their  interrelation- 
^Up  and  the  consequences  of  that  interre- 
lationship. We  all  know  in  general  terms 
what  this  western  tradition  is.  We  know  that 
It  U  one  of  the  moet  violently  expansive  and 
exploelve  things  that  the  world  has  ever  seen: 
thar  in  3  or  4  centttrles  It  has  had  Its  Impact 
on  every  continent  in  the  world:  that  there 
Is  tu>  great  civilization  not  affected  by  it: 
that  It  u  stUl  In  proeeae. 

We  know  ttiat  It  bad  lU  roots  tn  Jerttsalem, 
In  Athens,  and  In  Rome;  but  we  know.  too. 
that  like  all  living  things  the  rocu  are  not 
Its  total  explanation,  any  more  than  the 
parents  are  the  explanation  In  full  of  the 
various  talents,  vagartes,  and  qualities  of  the 
child. 

We  can  took  beck  and  trace  characteristics; 
we  can  see  Inherited  aptitudes;  but  the 
western  tradition  Is  something  substantial 
in  itself. 

What  are  these  factors,  their  Interrelation. 
and  what  are  their  consequences?  The  first 
factor  (I  am  going  to  use,  if  I  may,  old-fash- 
ioned names)  I  am  going  to  call  the  mate- 
rial factor.  The  western  tradition  Involve? 
techniques,  material  skills,  exemplifying 
man's  insight  Into  nature,  control  over  na- 
ttire.  understanding  of  nattire,  to  which  no 
other  civilization  knows  any  parallel. 

Let  yotir  minds  drift  back  300  years.  Men 
had  the  control  of  fire.  They  knew  the  use 
of  the  wheel.  They  could  make  hand  Instru- 
ments out  of  metal.  We  have  found  energy 
In  coal.  In  oil.  in  electricity.  In  atomic  power. 
We  have  harnessed  that  energy  to  all  the 
machines  of  the  modem  age  and  with  the 
machines  we  have  tamed  continenu.  We 
have  erected  cur  great  cities.  We  have  put 
into  every  ordinary  home  endless  conven- 
iences never  thotight  of  before — conven- 
iences of  life,  which  save  labor,  making 
things  more  comfortable,  and  less  difficult. 
That  Is  the  material  factor. 

Suppose  that  factor  were  the  only  element 
in  the  western  tradition.  Then  it  would  be 
true  that  all  otir  energy  and  all  our  activity 
would  be  devoted  to  the  multtpUcatlon  of 
things  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  desires  which 
we  had  from  time  to  time,  so  that  in  the 
accumulation  of  possessions  we  should  ful- 
fill oui  destiny. 

If  that  were  true  (and  by  a  false  abstrac- 
tion I  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  think  of  it 
as  if  It  were  true),  then  we  should  be  mate- 
rialists; we  should  believe  that  all  that  there 
was  In  life  lay  In  the  relation  of  man  to 
matter.  Out  of  that  sort  of  relationship 
only  could  come  the  satisfaction  of  living 
as  our  inventive  skill  and  applied  techniques 
developed  the  means. 

If  we  carried  our  theory  a  little  further,  we 
should  see  that  what  the  idea  generated  was 
power;  that  power  was  served  by  expediency; 
that  In  such  a  life  there  was  no  room  for 
concepts  like  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false, 
beautiful  cr  tigly;  that  nothing  reigned  ex- 
cept power,  the  power  that  the  exploitation 
of  these  natural  skills  could  yield.  If  we  ever 
erected  a  state  on  those  terms,  we  should  find 
it  would  be  a  power  state.  Once,  at  least.  In 
western  tradition,  that  abstraction  came 
true.  Hitler's  Germany  was  such  a  state,  a 
power  state,  not  treating  those  peoples  who 
lived  aroimd  lu  boundaries  as  neighbors,  but 
looking  on  their  territories  as  opportunities 
for  exploitation,  looking  on  their  peoples  to 
be  used  according  to  expediency  or,  accord- 
ing to  expediency,  to  be  discarded  and  de- 
stroyed. 


That  is  an  element  in  our  tradition,  an 
element  of  power  over  the  material  world 
exploited  to  a  degree  never  dreamt  of  in  all 
the  history  of  nuin  tintil  our  cotmtrles  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  developed  tht* 
part   of  otir  lives. 

But  there  Is  a  second  factor,  a  different 
factor  not  relating  to  man  and  his  contrt>t 
over  nature,  but  relating  instead  to  man's 
insight  and  understanding  of  num. 

Going  on  with  my  old-fashioned  tcnntn« 
ology,  I  will  call  that  the  splrtttul  factor 
In  Western  tradition.  It  goes  a  long  way 
back  You  all  know  what  I  mean  when  I 
speak  of  it.  Iu  central  coticept  Is  freedom, 
which  it  opposes  to  tiie  necessity  and  the 
•ipMHMicy  of  matter.  If  stands  for  the 
d^nlty  of  the  individual.  Iu  ultimate  roou 
are  religious.  It  has  broadened  out  into 
that  valuation  of  the  Indmdual  which  hea 
wpwMud  Itself  in  equality  before  the  law, 
in  aquality  to  irote.  In  the  conmoa  mem- 
berthlp  of  all  the  many  social  and  political 
institutions  of  our  cotmtrles 

This  factor  is  the  factor  of  reason.  This 
element  in  Western  tradition  believes  that 
there  U  a  life  in  which  the  intellect  Is  not 
simply  served  by  material  gains,  that  there 
are  reasona'Me  acttntlee  the  pursuit  of 
science  for  its  own  sake,  the  pursuit  ctf  arU 
and  literature,  the  ptusult  of  philosophy, 
the  pursuit  of  religion — things  which  are 
worthy  and  dignified  in  their  own  aakca, 
things  which  we  practice  and  which  adorn 
the  society  In  which  they  occur  and  ennoble 
the  Individual   whose  activities  they  are. 

This  Is  another  factor  in  our  Western 
tradition.  What  Is  the  interrelation  of 
these  two  factors?  How  do  they  Interact? 
In  our  tradition,  they  interact.  It  seems  to 
me.  tn  two  ways.  All  through  the  hUtory 
of  the  Western  tradition,  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuoiu  effort,  at  times  successful,  at  the 
assertion  of  the  primacy  of  the  spirittul  fac- 
tor n  relation  to  the  material,  an  assertion 
that  power  can  be  used,  made  rational  by 
the  spirit,  that  freedom  ran  ^control  the 
necessities  of  nattire.  that  all  the  rich  dis- 
coveries of  men  in  the  material  world  can 
and  should  be  used  for  the  wider  spread 
of  a  rational  life  worthy  of  the  dignity  of 
creatures  poeseaalng  reason,  bom  in  free- 
dom and  capable  of  absolute  values  In  their 
activities  and  work. 

That  view  has  alwajrs  struggled  to  the  sur- 
face. May  I  Illustrate  it.  You  will  excuse 
a  reference  to  my  own  coimtry.  It  came 
into  my  mind  simply  because  It  Is  part  of 
my  experience. 

In  1940,  for  the  one  time  in  my  adult  life- 
time, my  country  stood  in  absolute  danger. 
The  futiu-e  and  the  existence  of  my  country 
was  at  stake.  At  that  time  we  had  a  great 
leader,  Mr.  Churchill,  who  spoke  to  the  Brit- 
ish people.  He  wished  to  touch  a  chord  which 
would  rally  them  at  that  time.  You  know 
the  words  he  tised.  Be  did  not  talk  abotrt 
comfortable  things;  he  did  not  talk  about 
material  satisfsctioc;  he  mentioned  no  bread 
or  circuses.  He  said.  "Blood,  sweat,  and 
tears."  Those  words  have  meaning  if  there  Is 
something  to  appeal  to  for  which  we  use  the 
words  loyalty,  devotion,  self-sacrifice,  s  sense 
.of  right,  a  sense  of  duty.  He  got  his  response. 
He  appealed  to  the  primacy  of  the  second 
factor  in  the  western  tradition,  one  which  all 
*  the  countries  In  the  western  tradition  share 
and  have,  but  which  ahows  up  in  times  of 
crisis  with  this  electric  clarity. 

Then  there  Is  another  element  In  this  rela- 
tionship. These  two  factors  are  always  In 
tension:  they  are  always  balancing  one 
against  the  other — the  victory  of  reason  over 
the  material  possessions  that  come  Into  our 
hands,  their  rational  cn-derlng,  their  morality, 
is  never  complete. 

Every  year,  every  decade,  our  conqtieets 
over  nature  extend.  Every  year  and  every 
decade  the  problems  that   they  present  la 
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t«mu  of  moraUtf.  In  imxm  of  Mcltty.  inul> 
tiply  W*  bare  to  atrvtch  ounelvn  a(mLn 
ftud  »cmin  to  to  »lt«r  our  »uctcty  that  we  hoid 
botb  tb««e  factorv  ta«»ther  and.  botdlnc  them 
toc*tl>«r.  ytt  inainuin  tb«  primarj  ol  the 
one. 

Tlutt  U  my  picture  of  the  eaaence  of  the 
tTMUtlon.  but  what  are  tii»  cotiaequencca? 
Ftnt  of  all.  there  ka  one  Terr  obTious  conae- 
quene*.  That  la  the  kind  of  democracy  that 
««  on  our  aide  of  the  Atlantic  and  you  on 
your*  have  today.  Unlcaa  these  factora  lnter> 
acted  we  could  have  no  auch  form  at  political 
life,  ror  we  have  T«ry  widespread  sxiffrage. 
as  vide  as  all  adulta — men  and  women 
alike — and  that  InvolTea  something.  It  in- 
volves a  certain  level  of  literacy:  It  InvolTCS 
a  certain  standard  of  life;  It  Involves  a  cer- 
tain ability  to  decide.  It  InvolTes  a  reasonably 
rapid  and  accurate  scrrlce  of  Infarmatlon 
and  nova.  It  Involves  the  dlaaemlnatton  of 
raapooslble  optnlon.  Without  these  tlilnga. 
democracy,  as  we  know  It.  could  not 


After  all.  the  democracy  of  Athens  was  the 
tfaoioeracy  of  a  relatively  amal'.  club,  a  super- 
structure, a  fairly  frail  superstructure  on  tbe 
yrcat  namelaas  slave  society  beneatb. 

With  ua  It  is  different.  It  U  the  advance 
In  material  skill  and  achievement  we  have 
made  ibat  has  rendered  posalble  that  hifher 
standard  oi  iivlng,  that  has  made  the  toola 
by  which  we  learn  to  read  and  write  avallaM* 
to  alL  tbat  haa  made  the  very  tocda  of  yotir 
trade  aceeaatbie. 

All  theae  things  come  from  the  material 
•Me.  but  their  use  la  on  what  I  call  the 
Side  of  the  spL-ltual  factor.  We  owe  to  the 
Interaction  of  these  factors  our  political  life 
today  We  ows  something  else  to  It  Tb« 
Idea  of  prcgreas  Is  not  strange  to  us.  We 
tend  to  take  It  for  granted  as  a  natxiral 
element  m  our  thinking,  something  which 
we  believe  happens  even  though,  from  time 
to  time,  we  are  Jolted  in  our  belief  Yet 
It  la  a  very  new  idea,  barely  200  years  <rfd. 
And  tlilBk  of  the  ages  of  mankind  before 
2100  years  ago?  If  you  go  back  to  classical 
tlmea.  what  do  you  find?  If  you  read  yotir 
Plate  and  your  Virgil,  where  Is  the  golden 
age  of  man?  Where  does  be  project  hla 
hopes,  bis  fears,  bis  aspirationa?  In  the 
past.  The  past  Is  always  the  golden  age 
from  which  the  present  cotnes  by  derivation 
and  deterioration.  We  look  back  with  a  sigh, 
but  we  do  not  look  ahead  with  hope. 

Tbat  was  the  classical  view  and.  even 
»b«n  you  came  later  on  to  Rouaseau,  the 
view  was  still  the  same  If  you  want  to  find 
the  ideal  society   look  back,  not  forward. 

How  have  we  come  to  think  that  we  should 
look  forward  ">  How  have  we  come  to  think 
tbat  the  future  means  hope,  that  there  is 
Improvement,  tbat  we  can  make  things  bet- 
ter? By  the  interaction  of  theae  two  fee- 
tor*.  Becauae  the  material  gooda  we  have 
do  multiply  from  year  to  year  and  because 
upon  the  whole  we  have  been  able  in  lernu 
of  that  other  factor  of  our  western  trsdi- 
tlon  to  turn  them  to  our  use  as  free,  moral, 
reaaoning  beings  to  work  out.  in  part  In  fact. 
In  part  In  hope,  the  framework  of  a  better 
and  a  more  satisfying  life. 

To  us,  therefore,  the  idea  of  progreaa  is 
real  and  gives  us  a  basis  for  our  life  and 
t(x  our  efTort.  and  we  owe  it  to  the  inter- 
action of  titaae  two  factors  of  our  western 
tradltloo.  It  is  something  which  no  one 
outside  the  tradition  has  ever  had.  By  It 
wc  believe  that  we  arc  at  least  In  part  mas- 
ters of  our  fate  and  masters  of  our  destiny. 
that  we  are  not  compelled  to  comply  with 
the  Inevitable,  that  we  can  guide  our  own 
ablps  even  though  thara  ar«  storms  that  w« 
cannot  foretell  and  heavy  •*••  tbat  we  can- 
not control. 

We  can  contribute  something  in  that  sense. 
It  falls  on  the  side  of  freedom  the  Idea  of 
progreta  baa  meanlaf  and  algnlfVcancc. 


Then  therf  U  a  third  consequence.  In  otir 
trsdttlon  we  value  persons;  we  think  of  them 
as  individuals  snd  not  unlU.  We  value  their 
diversity,  w  sh  to  appreciate  their  different 
talents;  wlsi  to  see  them  develop  in  their 
Individual  |  tirsuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
happiness  of  each,  not  by  standardization 
but  by  bringing  out  what  each  haa  in  him 
that  is  dilTei  ent,  peculiar,  and  rare- 
Bees  use  cf  that,  because  ve  are  diverse, 
we  have  to  bave  In  our  society  some  point, 
some  clear  (x>lnt.  of  authority,  some  point 
to  which  lojalty  Is  due.  some  point  to  which 
obedience  ci  n  be  given;  otherwise,  we  might 
fall  into  annrchy;  we  might  not  know  how 
to  order  oui  affairs. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  there  has  grown 
up  Ln  the  western  tradition,  through  the 
Interaction  Df  the  two  factors  in  the  tradi- 
tion, national  sovereignty,  the  reign  of  na- 
tion-states. They  have  commanded  the 
loyalty  of  inllllons  of  men  and  women  as 
has  nothing  else  yet  in  this  world.  Tbat  is 
true  on  my  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  believe 
it  to  be  tru(   on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

These  na1  ion-states,  although  they  some- 
times develjp  evil  tendencies  and  do  evil, 
are  by  no  i  leans  wholly  bad.  In  them  are 
embraced  a  1  the  traditions  of  loyalty  that 
men  have  tc  great  societies  wider  than  them- 
selves. Th<  y  mean  very  often  tbe  frame- 
work and  tlie  cradle  of  a  language,  a  litera- 
ture, a  culture.  They  stand  for  freedom 
hardly  won;  they  stand  for  Independence 
and  liberty  gained  with  diffkuUy  and  in 
struggle.  1  hese  are  not  cheap  things  and 
yet  they  ar  t  enshrined  in  nations  and  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  they  spring  from  the 
western  tralltion. 

These  an  the  things  that  i  thought  of 
when  I  lool  ed  back  on  these  words  written 
Into  the  pn  amble  of  the  pact.  And  when  I 
thought  ab<iut  It,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be 
one  or  two  things  to  say.  One  of  them  is 
thU:  If  what  I  have  said  is  true  at  all,  the 
tradition,  the  western  tradition,  that  we 
have  inherl  ;ed.  live  by.  and  try  to  improve. 
Is  dynamic  through  and  through.  There  is 
no  point  at  which  a  society  framed  accord- 
ing to  its  ideas,  built  according  to  its  prac- 
tices, is  ftnhhed.  There  is  no  end  to  change, 
to  alteration  and  to  modification. 

We  bellev  j  in  progress;  we  accept  the  real- 
ity of  imprc  vement;  therefore,  we  can  never 
sit  back,  w(  can  never  say  our  Job  Is  done; 
we  can  nevtr  look  for  a  life  of  frlctlonless 
ease. 

Our  life  li  the  western  tradition  must  be 
a  life  of  act  vlty.  a  life  In  which  we  continue 
to  build  wliat  we  have  inherited  from  our 
fathers. 

That  is  tc  me  not  a  dull,  not  a  deadening 
but  an  ins}lr1ng  thought.  It  Is  Inspiring 
because  I  I  elieve  that  the  primacy  of  the 
spiritual  element,  that  freedom  of  the  ra- 
tional, moml  num.  which  we  have  asserted 
more  or  lesi  through  the  centuries,  gives  an 
aim  and  a  illgnity  and  a  purpose  to  life:  it 
gives  worth  too.  to  the  activities  that  the 
attempt  to  3old  the  factors  of  our  tradition 
together  Im  >ose8  on  every  country  which  ac- 
knowledges it. 

Then  again.  I  wonder  whether  we  are  right 
when  we  »7metlraes  say.  "Wouldn't  it  be 
better  if  we  could  wipe  away  theae  nations 
and  these  national  sovereignties?"  It  may 
be  so.  I  atn  not  stire.  I  sometimes  think 
we  might  g)  further  and  In  the  end  faster 
if  we  were  billing  to  take  the  good  that  was 
in  them.  If  re  were  witling  to  say,  "Let's  use 
rather  than  destroy;  let's  train  rather  than 
discard;  let's  adapt  rather  than  do  away 
with."  If  you  could  use  all  the  loyalties 
that  are  summed  up  in  these  nation-states, 
working  toward  a  wider  unity  In  which  they 
could  merge  bit  by  bit  that  sovereignty  which 
they  have  nhertted  and  prlxe,  you  might 
achieve  son  ething  that,  being  in  the  long 
line  of  tradition,  would  last  and  endure  and 
be  real  pre ;  ress. 


But.   if   you   swaep   away   the   centers   to 

which  the  loyalty  of  people  attaches.  Is  It 
certain  that  your  short  cut  will  not  be  a  bUnd 
alley?  I  don't  know.  But  in  the  limited 
experience  which  I  have  had  In  Paris,  in  the 
conference  which  called  Into  being  the  Or- 
ganization for  Etiropean  Economic  Cocpara- 
tion.  It  seemed  to  me  tliat  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  progressing  by  gradualism,  pro- 
gressing where  you  used  what  ycu  Inherit- 
ed, without  discarding  it.  to  build  a  better 
future;  where  the  Idea  of  unity  in  Europe 
was  real  and  where  you  forwarded  it  by  ap- 
proaching functionally  these  different  prob- 
lems of  the  sovereignty  of  nations,  finding 
matters  of  genuine  common  concern,  luing 
our  reason  to  hammer  them  out  and  finding 
agreed  policies  which  all  present  could  adopt 
and  carry  out. 

That  is  not  an  Ignoble  thing  to  attempt. 
It  may  not  produce  a  rapid,  full  bloom,  but, 
as  the  plant  grows.  It  may  grow  Into  a  sUtely 
tree,  and  I  wonder  whether,  given  cur  tradi- 
tion, thia  method  of  training  and  molding 
and  merging  may  not  in  the  long  run  be  bet- 
ter than  the  alternative  of  quickly  discard- 
ing and  perhaps  missing  something  good  in 
what  you  have  left  behind. 

These  are  the  things  that  have  floated 
through  my  mind  In  thinking  about  that 
sentence  in  the  Atlantic  Pact.  I  feel  there 
is  one  more  thing  to  be  said  and  that  is  this: 
We  of  the  western  tradition  live  in  a  world 
girded  by  people  of  other  civilizations  and 
other  traditions.  They  are  already  power- 
fully affected  by  elements  in  our  tradition. 
There  is  a  wave  of  nationalism  spreading 
through  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East  In 
large  part  due  to  their  contact  with  us. 
There  is  an  avidity  in  the  world  for  our 
material  skills  and  for  all  they  bring,  our 
techHiques  and  our  technology,  and  yet.  if 
all  that  is  taken,  they  have  not  taken  what 
matters  most.  Perhaps  they  dont  need  it. 
We  certainly  carmot  impose  it.  But  at  least 
we  can  say  this:  The  western  tradition  is 
not  the  tradition  of  a  closed  club.  It  Is  not 
the  tradition  which  does  not  welcome  new 
members.  It  stands  open  to  all  who  are  like- 
minded  and.  in  that  sense,  it  is  Jealous  of 
none  and  exclusive  of  none. 

It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  who 
Inherit  the  tradition  should  keep  the  mem- 
bership wide  open.  I  believe  that  what  we 
stand  for.  this  curious  combination  of  rea- 
son and  power,  the  refusal  to  l)elieve  that 
the  relations  between  men  or  states  can 
be  dealt  with  wholly  In  terms  of  power,  the 
feeling  that  it  is  in  the  combination  of  the 
two.  In  the  control  of  power  by  reason  that 
progress  is  possible,  conveys  a  message  and 
a  mission  for  the  world,  but  in  terms  of 
reason,  in  terms  of  persuasion. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  in  the  last  25 
yers  the  western  tradition  haa  twice  at- 
tempted to  set  up  a  world  organlratlon  after 
its  own  heart  and  Idea.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions was  an  attempt  to  superimpose  over 
power  politics  reason,  persuasion,  and  free- 
dom.    And  It  fell. 

The  United  Nations  is  another  such  ven- 
ture. It  springs  right  out  of  our  tradition. 
It  springs  out  of  the  refusal  to  believe  that 
the  relations  between  nations,  the  relations 
between  countries,  can  ever  be  satisfactortly 
de.Tlt  with  If  the  criteria  of  power  and  ex- 
pediency alone  are  primary.  And.  therefore, 
it  tries  to  add  the  primary  element  in  west- 
ern tradition — reason,  values,  and  standards, 
assemblies  for  dlsctisslon  where  men  may 
meet,  may  dlsctus  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  agree. 

These  are  not  small  things  to  which  to  be 
conunltted.  We  have  this  dynamic  tradi- 
tion.    It  is  our  business  to  carry  It  on. 

That  Is  my  picture  of  what  this  sentence 
stands  for.  I  wish  to  put  it  to  you  becauce. 
If  It  Is  true,  it  at  least  gives  a  purpose  in 
life  and  a  meaning  to  all  that  one  does. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TZNNESSrx 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  16  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAIT/ER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  articles  by  W.  K.  Kel- 
sey  which  appeared  in  the  Detroit  News 
of  June  8  and  June  11.  The  articles 
have  to  do  with  the  basing-point  legisla- 
tion, and  more  particularly  with  the 
amendments  offered  by  me  in  the  Senate, 
which  would  continue  to  give  small  busi- 
ness the  protection  of  the  decision  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case.  The  articles  are  well- 
reasoned,  and  state  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  amendments 
referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Detroit  News  of  June  8,  1949) 
The  Commentator 
(By  W.  K.  Kelsey) 

An  act.  by  no  means  the  final  act,  in 
a  drama  of  vital  Importance  to  the  future  of 
this  country,  was  played  last  week  in  the 
National  Senate.  The  Issue  of  this  drama 
will  determine  whether  the  United  States 
shall  have  free  competition  in  business,  or 
become  a  socialist  state. 

In  saying  this,  the  commentator  is  raising 
no  imaginary  spook  to  scare  the  reader. 
What  he  means  is  that  if  monopolies  are 
permitted  to  drive  free  enterprise  to  the  wall, 
they  will  be  the  masters  of  the  American 
I>eople.  This  the  American  people  will  not 
endure.  Rather  than  be  the  slaves  of  mo- 
nopolies, they  wUl  take  over  those  monopo- 
lies and  run  them  through  the  Government. 
And  that  will  be  socialism. 

Background:  The  Sherman  Act.  passed 
in  1890.  forbade  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  was  directed  against  the  monopo- 
lies then  existing  or  In  process  of  fornaatlon. 
It  was  far  from  effective. 

In  1914  the  Clayton  Act  was  passed  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  created, 
with  power  to  investigate  and  put  a  stop  to 
all  forms  of  unfair  competition,  such  as  were 
being  used  by  big  business  to  gain  control 
of  Industries. 

In  1936  this  act  was  given  additional  teeth 
by  the  Robinsou-Patman  Act,  more  explicit 
In  defining  uiifalr  competition. 

Would-be  monopolists  hired  the  liest  legal 
brains  to  get  around  these  statutes,  but  the 
Government  also  had  astute  lawyers,  work- 
ing for  far  less  money.  In  round  after  round, 
in  recent  years,  the  monopolists  have  lost 
out  in  the  Federal  courts,  as  one  after  an- 
other of  their  schemes  was  found  illegal. 

-    BIG    BUSINESS    BEINGS    PXESSUBE 

Recent  court  decisions  InvoUlng  the  bas- 
ing-point  system  of  fixing  prices,  the  quot- 
ing of  identical  delivered  prices  through 
the  absorption  of  freight  rates,  and  dis- 
crimination in  prices  in  favor  of  one  group 
and  against  its  competitors,  tjrought  big 
business  screaming  to  Congress  for  relief. 

The  cry  was  that  business  no  longer  knew 
what  was  legal  and  what  was  not.  It  de- 
manded that  Congress  legalize  the  basing- 
point  system  and  the  absorption  of  freight 
rates.  It  put  pressure  on  smaller  industries 
to  bAck  up  this  demand.  Senator  W.\t»i 
MoasE.  of  Oregon,  exposed  its  propr.ganda 
methods  in  a  Senate  speech  last  week. 


Now  every  legal  expert  who  is  f»mlliar 
with  these  matters  (and  there  are  many 
in  Congress)  knew  that  the  PTC  had  been 
carrying  out  the  laws;  that  the  courts  bad 
supported  its  interpretations  of  the  statutes; 
and  that  the  monopolists  were  trying  to  put 
one  over  on  Congress  and  the  people.  But 
the  uproar  In  Washington  was  terrific,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  how  many 
Members  of  Congress  were  being  taken  In 
by  it. 

If  Congress  were  to  let  down  the  bars  as 
big  business  demanded,  it  would  te  pilloried 
by  the  people  as  soon  as  they  understood 
what  had  been  done.  But  If  It  did  nothing, 
it  would  be  pulled,  hauled,  buttonholed, 
pursued,  and  made  miserable  by  the  plausi- 
ble agents  of  big  business. 

So  Congress  was  In  a  mood  to  duck  the  Is- 
sue temporarily.  Bills  were  introduced  in 
both  Houses  to  provide  for  a  period  during 
which  the  Clayton  and  Robinson -Patman 
Acts  would  not  be  construed  to  Interfere 
with  the  basing-pxjint  system,  selling  at  de- 
livered prices,  and  absorbing  freight  rates. 
If  these  practices  were  continued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  In  competition  in  good 
faith  in  any  and  all  markets.  Meanwhile 
Congress  would  try  to  work  out  a  definite  act. 

The  monopolists  licked  their  chops.  They 
had  one  foot  Inside  the  door.  The  good-faith 
clause  meant  nothing  to  them  if  they  were 
allowed  their  price-fixing  practices.  If  Con- 
gress could  not  agree  on  a  definite  statute, 
the  moratorium  could  be  continued  till 
kingdom  come. 

THE  MOS.\TOMtrM  ABANDONED 

But  the  little  people  began  to  be  heard 
from.  Their  associations  got  busy.  The  CIO, 
with  its  staff  of  experts  who  keep  their  eyes 
on  the  ball,  pushed  Into  the  game.  And 
despite  the  fact  that  committee  hearings  In 
Congress  were  packed  with  defenders  of  Big 
Business,  and  great  numbers  of  petitions  cir- 
culated by  Its  agents  among  the  Ignorant 
and  fearful  poured  in,  it  became  evident  to 
the  wiser  Senators  that  the  moratorium  bill 
was  not  going  to  pass  without  cavising  uproar 
and  scandal. 

So  these  Senators  conferred,  and  May  31 
Senator  OM-vhonet,  of  Wyoming,  Introduced 
a  substitute  measure  to  define  what  busi- 
ness might  legally  do,  thus  killing  the  pro- 
posed moratorium. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Mr.  CMahonet's 
sincerity.  During  his  15  years  In  the  Senate 
he  has  fought  to  protect  small  business. 
But  there  were  loopholes  In  his  hastily  con- 
structed bill,  and  when  debate  was  con- 
tinued June  1  Long,  of  Louisiana,  and  Ke- 
FAUVEB,  of  Tennessee,  pointed  them  out. 
They  insisted  that  the  bill  would  permit 
practices  such  as  that  which  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  found  Illegal  re- 
cently In  Standard  Oil  v.  the  FTC.  ^ 

In  this  c^se  It  was  shown  that  Standard 
had  granted  a  lower  price  to  certain  whole- 
salers than  It  was  charging  its  tank-wagon 
customers,  which  permitted  those  whole- 
salers to  cut  retaU  prices  at  gas  stations 
which  they  controlled. 

Said  the  court:  "The  petitioner  (Stand- 
ard) had  given  a  club  to  its  wholesalers 
which  they  passed  on  to  their  retailers  to 
bludgeon  their  competitors.  This  Is  what 
the  FTC  is  trying  to  stop,  and  it  is  toward 
the  elimination  of  this  evil  that  the  cease- 
and-desist  order  Is  directed." 

For  if  the  practice  were  allowed,  the  big  oU 
companies  could  use  it  to  force  the  Inde- 
pendent retailers  out  of  business  and  take 
over  complete  control  of  retaU  sales. 

After  Mr.  Long  had  raised  the  point,  and 
Mr.  Kefauvex  had  driven  it  home.  Senator 
O'Mahonxy  confessed  that  the  matter  had 
never  been  called  to  hi*  attention.  He  then 
accepted  a  Kefauver  amendment  that  the 
test  of  fair  price  shall  not  be  "good  faith"  so 
much  as  the  effect  on  comoetition 


Then  Mr,  KsrAtrm  obtained  another 
amendment,  changing  an  indefinite  defini- 
tion that  would  have  given  lawyers  much 
play,  to  a  definite  one  already  recognized  by 
the  cotu't*. 

WXIGCLINC  OIT  THZ  ROOK 

The  measure  was  passed  the  same  after- 
noon by  a  voice  vote.  Thereupon  the  Senate 
Jubilated;  it  had  got  itself  off  the  hook.  Mr. 
O'Mahonit  thanked  five  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans  by  name.  Senator  Whxbit,  the 
Republican  whip,  said  the  bill  was  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

But  the  Senate's  clarification  was  a  defeat 
for  big  business.  It  means  simply  this — that 
a  company  may  quote  delivered  prices,  and 
a)>sorb  freight  rates.  If  it  acts  independently. 
But  if  it  engages  in  collusion  with  other 
companies  in  fixing  prices,  that's  Illegal — 
which  is  what  the  FTC  and  the  Federal  courts 
have. been  saying  all  along. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House.  Repre- 
sentative Waltex,  of  Pennsylvania,  second 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Is 
dubious  about  the  principal  Kefauver  amend- 
ment. But  If  Representative  Weight  Pat- 
man,  of  Texas,  can  swing  his  fellow  southern- 
ers, the  measure  is  likely  to  pass. 


[From  the  Detroit  News  of  June   11.   19491 
The  Commentatob 
(By  W.  K.  Kelsey) 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  appar- 
ently all  set  to  report  the  bill  passed  June  1 
by  the  Senate  to  legalize,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, sales  at  delivered  prices  and  absorp- 
tion of  freight  charges  by  the  seller.  But  it 
Intends  to  rejxjrt  it  without  the  amendments 
Introduced  by  Senator  Ketacvex,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  accepted  by  Senator  ©"Mahonet, 
who  Introduced  the  compromise  measure 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

On  Tuesday,  a  subcommittee  of  the"  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  headed  by  Representative 
FxANcis  E.  Waltie.  Pennsylvania,  Democrat, 
approved  the  O'Mahoney  bill  after  striking 
from  it  the  Kefauver  amendments.  This 
action  was  taken  after  hearing  only  two  wit- 
nesses— Senator  O'Mahonet  and  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Herbert  A.  Bergson. 

Now,  the  Kefauver  amendments  were  writ- 
ten Into  the  Senate  bill  during  the  debate 
on  the  Qoor,  In  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
without  these  amendments  the  bill  wotUd 
open  the  door  to  practices  prohibited  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  whose  cease-and- 
desist  orders  in  these  matters  have  been  up- 
held by  the  courts. 

This  facts  makes  puzzling  the  statement 
made  by  Representative  Walteb  to  reporters: 
'We  are  going  to  make  It  clear  In  our  report 
to  the  fuU  committee  that  this  legislation 
does  net  affirm  powers  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  presimied  to  assert." 
He  made  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  this 
presumption  has  passed  the  test  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary. 

Elimination  of  the  Kefauver  amendments 
has  so  embittered  those  who  for  years  have 
carried  on  the  fight  to  protect  the  small- 
business  man  that  many  of  them,  who  were 
satisfied  with  the  biU  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
are  ready  to  demand,  if  they  can  get  a  hear- 
ing in  Congress,  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee bill  without  those  amendments  be  de- 
feated. 

Their  argument  is  that  the  measure.  If 
passed,  will  give  big  business  powers  It  does 
not  now  possess  to  harass,  curb,  and  even 
ruin  smaU  business.  Under  recent  court  de- 
cisions, big  business  does  not  have  these 
powers.  "Let  the  situation  remain  as  it  is." 
says  small  business.  "The  court  rulings  are 
clear  and  do  not  require  legislative  int«ix«- 
tation,  particularly  an  interpretation  that 
hurts  our  interests.** 
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THS  tarkWKM  AicnntMrKTa 

Wtaat  h&s  been  going  on  is  not  ttLSj  for 
the  general  public  to  understand.  In  fact.  It 
was  not  easy  for  8an»tar  OliAaoMST  t  >  ^ti 
what  Mr.  KBTAinm  was  driving  at  In  bis 
amendments.  Bfr.  KrrAxrm  explained  tt 
thus: 

"If  A  Is  a  large  consumer  and  Is  buying 
something  from  B  at.  let  us  say.  910  a  ton. 
and  he  Is  charging  all  the  small  customers — 
X,  T.  Z.  L.  M — $15  a  ton.  C  can  come  along, 
even  though  be  Is  at  a  distance,  and  absorb 
tirtttn  and  sell  also  to  A  at  tlO  a  ton.  If  the 
Fsderal  Trade  Commission  tried  to  prosecute 
C  under  the  Clayton  Act.  the  fact  that  B  was 
charging  110  a  ton  In  his  sales  to  A  would 
be  a  complete  defense.  That  la.  the  show- 
ing that  another  seHer  was  charging  the 
same  price  would  be  a  showing  of  good  faith 
under  the  language  of  suhaectlon  B"  of  the 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  OILihokit. 

Senator  Kakvma.  continued:  "When  B 
happena  to  have  been  selling  A  at  f  10.  and 
C  tomn  along  and  does  the  same  thing, 
they  are  acUlng  to  their  small  cus- 
at  SO  or  100  percent  more,  that  la  go- 
ing to  put  the  Uttle  fellows  out  of  business. 
I  do  not  think  that  competition  which  may 
have  been  caUblished  for  the  purpose  ol 
putting  these  little  fellows  out  of  business 
In  the  first  place  should  be  considered  good 
faith.  I  think  It  takes  away  whatever  pro- 
tection there  may  be  to  small  business.  It 
takes  away  a  remedy  the  FTC  can  now  en- 
forea." 

And  he  cited  the  cease-and-desist  order  of 
th«  rrc  against  the  Standard  OU  Co.  In  such 
drcuBBCtanoes.  wblch  last  March  was  upheld 
by  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Senator  Ol^nortr  replied  that  there  was 
no  doubt  that  subsection  B  would  have  the 
eSsct  described  by  Scnstor  KxrstTvn.  and  he 
welcomed  Mr.  Kxrstrvn'a  amendment  to 
protect  the  small -business  man.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bUl  with  the  changes  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  KxrAtrm. 

paoTxcnoM  roa  sstsu.  sttsiniss 

It  looked  as  if  small  buslneas  would  thus 
keep  the  protection  It  now  pofseasei  under 
the  law  as  interpreted  by  th«  courts.  But 
DO  sooner  bad  the  bill  reached  the  House 
than  Representative  Waltss  announced 
that  the  Kefauver  amendments  would  not 
be  sccepted  Later  he  claimed  to  have  sup- 
port for  his  position  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  KTC  Itself. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Bergson 
showed  Tuesday  that  Mr  Waltoi  Indeed 
bad  the  support  of  the  Justice  Department 
which,  after  the  FTC  has  won  the  Standard 
Oil  case,  now  Is  apparently  eager  to  throw 
away  that  advantage  He  may  also  hsve 
obtained  the  consent  of  some  members  of 
the  FTC,  but  If  so.  they  have  not  taken  the 
advice  of  their  counsel  who  won  the  victory 
In  March. 

To  put  It  briefly,  the  "'clarification  of  the 
situation"  demanded  by  big  business  with  so 
much  clamor  is  not  merely  s  matter  of  msk- 
ing  dcflniilons.  under  the  bUl  reported  by 
the  Walter  subcommittee,  but  a  rhengtng  of 
cetabllahed  rules  for  the  benefit  of  big  busi- 
iMss.  Which  Is  why  big  business  Is  satisfied 
with  the  OMahoney  bill  without  the  Ke- 
fauver amendments,  and  why  those  amend- 
menu  must  be  eliminated.  In  the  interest* 
of  the  chain  stores,  the  big  oil  Industry,  snd 
others  against  whom  the  antitrust  Isws  are 
directed. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who  have  bat- 
tled for  years  to  protect  the  little  fish  from 
the  big  ones  are  throwing  up  their  hands 
and  crying:  "Better  no  law  at  ail  than  one 
Vlthout  the  Kefauver  amendments?" 
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ber  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  and 
the  husband  of  one  of  her  secretaries,  to  have 
an  affair  with  her.  Part  of  the  connubial 
deal  Involved  generous  contributions  and 
large  loans  to  the  New  York  organization, 
which  was  badly  In  need  of  money. 

The  same  l)ook  declares  Phillip  J.  Jaffe  is 
a  leading  Communist  money-man.  He  has 
contributed  many  thousands  of  dollars  for 
Red  activities — also  his  time  and  energy. 
And  who  Is  Phillip  J.  Jaffe?  He  Is  a  pros- 
perous greeting  card  manufacturer.  Ironi- 
cally enough,  be  has  handed  financial  aid  to 
atheistic  Communists  via  profits  earned  by 
selling  Christmas  cards. 

Corliss  Lamont  has  also  opened  his  pocket- 
book  to  Communists  He  has  never  made  r.ny 
secret  of  his  Communist  sympathies.  Re- 
cently be  accused  the  United  States  of  start- 
ing the  cold  war  with  Russia  and  insisted 
the  Soviet  Union  has  followed  a  peace  policy 
ever  since  it  was  founded.  Incidentally.  La- 
mont was  cited  for  contempt  by  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  in  19'.6. 

Corliss  Lamont  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  W.  Lamont — who  was  J.  P.  Morgan's 
partner. 

One  of  the  most  lucrative  sources  of  in- 
come for  Communist  causes  has  been  the 
Garland  fund.  It  was  concocted  by  Charles 
Garland  (of  Boston),  who  inherited  »2.CC0,- 
OOO  and  contributed  it  for  the  support  of 
numerous  radical  movements.  Much  of  the 
fund's  money  has  been  used  to  back  Com- 
munist publications.  The  Daily  Worker  got 
a  $57,000  chunk  of  the  loot. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  Garland  fund 
Is  the  current  chief  of  the  Commimlst 
Party — William  Z.    Poster. 

Make  no  mlstalce  about  It — Communists 
are  wily  punks.  They  have  managed  to 
transform  many  labor  unions  Into  gold  mines 
for  the  CP.  When  they  sink  their  hooks 
Into  a  union,  a  Communist  is  first  put  In 
charge  of  the  organization's  treasury. 

And  It  Isn't  long  before  union  members  sre 
asked  to  contribute  to  Eeemlngly  worth-while 
causes  that  are  usually  handled  by  Com- 
munist fronts.  Exactly  how  the  coin  is 
spent  is  seldom  explained  to  the  siKkers. 
This  Is  a  91.000.000   racket. 

The  amaslng  extent  of  Communist  finan- 
cial operations  here  can  be  gaged  by  this 
fact.  The  accountant  for  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  once  examined 
43  accounts  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
affiliated  or  subsidiary  groups.  He  later  tes- 
tified that  the  total  deposits  In  these  43  ac- 
counts amounted  to  f  10.164.730. 

On  February  15.  1»41.  a  Satevepost  article 
noted  that  "51  percent  of  an  organization 
called  International  Publishers  Is  held  by 
the  Communist  International,  and  the  rest 
by   A    A    Heller." 

Heiler  Is  an  alleged  American  who  made 
a  fortune  during  World  War  I  and  has  footed 
the  bill  for  various  Communist  publications. 

William  Montgomery  Brown  was  an  un- 
frocked Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  who  died 
in  1937.  At  that  time  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  'Brown  left  between  $300.COO 
and  $460,000.  and  this  amount  was  ear- 
marked for  the  advancement  of  Marxism  " 

P.  S.:  The  Daily  Worker  got  the  money. 

The  only  thhig  that  rings  true  about  Ccm- 
munlsts  Is  the  gold  they  seem  to  attract. 
They  are  past  masters  of  fund-raising  gim- 
micks. They  have  even  set  up  sumptuous 
apartments  on  Park  Avenue  and  hold  swanky 
parties  there.  While  the  champagne  Is 
guraled  and  the  caviar  gulped,  wealthy  guests 
are  asked  to  make  contributions.  You'd  be 
surprised  how  msny  well-heeled  "dopes'  are 
pushovers  for  this  pitch. 

Communists  here  have  always  loudly  de- 
nied that  they  get  hand-outs  from  Moscow. 
That's  a  lie.  Stalin  started  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  United  States  with  a  tSO.OCO 
grant.  And  Moscow  has  continued  to  pctir 
money  Into  thl3  country — while  Russians 
starve.     Per  propa;;anda  and  espionage  ac- 
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tlvtties  In  Washington  alone  Russia  has 
spent  over  s  million  a  year.  And  It's  still 
toeelng  dollars  arottnd  like  confetti.  Arthur 
M.  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  one  of  the  Nstlon's  lead- 
ing historians,  pointed  out  In  a  mag  article 
that  the  native  CommuiUst  Party  has  re- 
reived  funds  from  the  Soviet  via  courier. 

Proof  that  the  Communists  have  plenty  c€ 
eoln  was  revealed  recently  when  newspapers 
reported  the  current  trial  of  Commtinists  Is 
costing  the  Rctte  more  than  $10,000  a  week 
for  legal  defenae. 

This  reporter  has  often  emphastaed  the 
Importance  of  exposing  the  financial  sup- 
porters of  subversives.  Yet  very  little  has 
been  done  about  them.  If  the  un-American 
Activities  Committee  la  really  anxious  to 
battle  commtinlsm  here  It  shotild  launch  a 
thorough  probe  of  Its  moneybags.  They 
can't  stand  publicity.  That's  why  the  lists 
of  financial  contributors  to  anti-American 
outfits  have  always  been  one  of  their  big 
secrets.  Let's  have  the  names  and  facts. 
And  why  doesn't  the  Treastiry  Department 
make  a  complete  check  of  their  Income-tax 
returns?     The  time  to  do  something  Is  now. 

It  would  be  CHie  of  the  most  bitter  Ironies 
of  history  If  the  Communists  destroyed  the 
United  States  with  the  help  of  our  own 
money. 


Tke  FBI  Records  in  the  Coplon  Case 


EXT1ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "FBI  Urged  Coplon  Case 
Be  Dropped  in  Order  To  Guard  Confi- 
dential Data,"   by   Constantine  Brown. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

This  Chancing  Woku) — FBI  Usczs  Copixin 
Case  Bk  Dsofpxd  im  Osoxa  To  Gcabd  Com- 
nssMTiAL  Data 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

The  FBI  and  its  Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
are  under  severe  and  emotional  criticism  be- 
cause the  defense  attorney  in  the  espionage 
trial  of  Judith  Coplon.  former  Justice  De- 
partment employee,  succeeded  in  making 
public  records  of  that  agency  containing  the 
names  of  prominent  p>eopIe. 

This  could  have  been  avoided  had  Attorney 
General  Clark,  the  Immediate  chief  of  Ifr. 
Hoover,  ordered  the  prosecution  to  drop  the 
case  The  FBI  Is  reliably  reported  to  hxtm 
advocated  such  a  step  rather  than  reveal 
names  and  places  it  has  kept  through  the 
3rears  as  a  confidential  matter  to  which  only 
the  President  and  his  Attorney  General  have 
access. 

Investigations  of  the  security  agencies  of 
this  country — the  FBI.  the  CIA  and  those  of 
the  .Army  and  Navy — are  palnstaktng.  Much 
material  Is  gathered  before  the  final  estimate 
on  an  Individual  is  put  In  black  and  white 
and  •  "'verdict"  about  his  case  is  reached. 
Then  the  Attorney  General  must  decide 
whether  the  individual  should  be  prosecuted. 
In  the  case  of  those  patient  and  protracted 
tQTeetlcatlons  all  kinds  of  reports  are 
pUlMred  for  the  purpose  of  screening  and 


This  applies  not  only  to  the  loyalty 
btrt  to  all  FBI  Investigations.    In  the  case 
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of  the  notorious  AI  Capone  and  others  of  his 
ilk — some  of  whom  eventually  had  to  be 
prosecuted  on  charges  of  income  tax  evaakm 
and  not  fear  other  crimes  they  had  com- 
mitted— long  and  complex  Investigations  took 
place.  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility that  had  a  Judge  Issued  at  Capone's 
trial  a  decision  similar  to  that  of  Jtxlge 
Beeves,  names  of  some  prominent  persons 
who  had  been  In  contact  with  Capone  might 
have  been  read  in  court.  There  would  have 
been  then  as  now  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Investigators  to  smear  such  people. 

The  FBI.  which  is  charged  with  domestic 
security  involving  treason  and  subversion, 
considers  these  no  different  from  the  other 
crimes  it  Is  charged  to  present  for  prosecu- 
tion on  the  Attorney  General's  orders.  The 
investigating  routine  has  not  and  cannot  be 
changed.  Yet  •  wave  of  criticism  and  de- 
nunciation of  cloak-and-dagger  methods 
has  been  hurled  at  Ifr.  Hoover  and  his  agents 
beceiiss  it  happens  that  In  the  pr^lminary 
biveetigatiotiS  the  names  of  a  ntimber  of 
prominent  people  In  art  and  science  have 
come  to  the  fore.  Some  of  them  had  been 
connected — Innocently  it  is  presumed — with 
organisations  which  the  Attorney  OenersI 
has  listed  puMlcly  as  subversive.  The  FBI 
could  do  nothing  but  look  Into  the  cases  of 
each  persons  and  gather  for  sifting  all  the 
evMoiee  that  was  available. 

STAVISXT   CASE    tWAT.TJB 

This  method  is  not  peculiar  to  our  own 
FBI  but  to  all  such  services  In  the  western 
democratic  nations.  Few  people  will  remem- 
ber the  spectacular  Stavisky  case  in  France 
In  1932  when  this  unsavory  financier  was 
finally  uncovered  not  only  as  a  dishonest 
Indlvldtial  who  had  robbed  widows  and  or- 
phans but  also  as  a  foreign  agent. 

For  some  reason  or  other  there  is  •  violent 
outcry  against  all  sectalty  agencies  in  this 
country  whenever  the  name  of  a  scientist  is 
mentioned  as  a  "doubtfxil  character." 

Becaiise  a  person  is  a  disti  ngwtshed  man 
of  science  It  is  assumed  that  be  must  be.  by 
definition,  a  good  security  risk  although 
there  are  Instances  showing  that  some  of 
them  are  active  members  of  Communist  par- 
ties or  outright  traitors.  Thus.  if.  JoUot- 
Curle.  a  distinguished  French  physicist.  Is 
openly  a  nienibei  of  the  Communist  Party, 
while  Dr.  Raymond  Boyer.  an  eqtially  dlstin- 
gtiished  Canad  on  sdentist,  hae  beoi  sent  to 
Jail  for  2  years  by  the  Canadian  courts  for 
having  betr<^yed  secrets  from  his  laboratories 
to  Soviet  agents. 

The  fact  that  an  indlvldtial  happens  to 
be  a  scientist  cannot  serve  as  a  ahii^d  against 
any  investigation  and  suspiciazis.  partlca- 
larly  in  these  days  when  American  scientists 
especially  have  In  their  hands  the  most  vital 
secrets  of  the  Nation's  defense.  The  secu- 
rity services  of  this  country  would  be  sadly 
derelict  If  they  did  not  place  such 
on  the  same  level  as  other  cit 
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KXTKISION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThMTidag.  June  16  (legidative  dag  of 
Thursday,  Jvine  Z) .  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  B4r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd  an  article 
by  George  Sokolsky  relating  to  American 
aid  to  Eiirope.  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  this  morning. 


■niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

as  follows: 


OAVS 

(By  George  Sokolslcy) 

Tbe  final  1048  repeat  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  has  this  to  say: 

"In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948.  aggregate 
Industrial  production  in  western  Kurope  re- 
gained Its  prewar  level  and  tbe  voltcne  of 
exports  attained  a  postwar  peak.  Much  of 
the  expanded  output  has  been  channeled 
Into  Investment  and  exports. 

"As  a  result,  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
grovring  population  is  generally  much  below 
prewar,  and  the  supplies  of  some  foods  and 
other  consumer  goods  are  still  Inadequate. 

"The  expansion  of  exports  combined  with 
the  restriction  of  Imports  to  less  than  the 
prewar  volume  has  enaMed  western  Europe  to 
make  some  headway  in  closing  the  gap  in  its 
balance  of  trade." 

Nevertheless,  sizable  trade  deficits  remain. 
But  It  is  qiute  difficult  to  understand  what 
TCh  really  Is  doing.  The  Uarshall  plan  did 
not  guarantee  any  country  a  total  return  to 
prewar  conditions,  nor  did  It  asstire  any 
people  that  their  standard  of  living  would 
be  prcdaely  what  it  was  before-the  war. 

All  it  did  was  to  promise  that  out  of  Amer- 
ican beneficence  a  helping  hand  wotild  be 
given  Eome  of  the  nations  that  bad  suflered 
dire  consequences  during  the  war. 

Tbe  M«"^«"  plan  did  not  agree  to  under- 
write socialism  In  Kngisnd.  nor  did  it  pro- 
pose to  safeguard  Prance  against  tbe  conse- 
quences of  an  inability  to  govern  itself 
effectively.  It  simply  promised  to  give  them 
some  aid. 

Thare  has  been  a  long  series  oi  such  prom- 
ises, each  being  advertised  as  the  last  one. 
each  costing  the  American  taxpayer  huge 
sums  of  money,  and  each  ending  In  the 
preparations  for  the  next  request,  demand, 
promise,  and  payment. 

It  started  at  Bretton  Woods  In  1944;  it 
okoved  on  to  the  British  loan  for  $3,750.- 
OOO.COO:  it  Tvent  on  to  aid  In  Greece  and  Tur- 
key: then  came  the  MarahaU  plan  and  ECA. 
Now  we  have  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
the  proposal  to  arm  our  former  allies. 

The  theory  behind  all  this  is  that  tf  we 
do  not  put  up  St  least  W.OOO.OOO.OOO  •  year, 
otir  allies  wlU  all  become  CommunisU.  tb^ 
they  will  Immediately  Join  the  Federation 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Eepubllcs  and  that  we 
shall  be  isolated  by  otir  own  dlplomacy^^^ 

In  a  word,  the  course  of  events  has  foreed 
us  to  buy  our  friends,  and  the  frtendsMp  li 
of  such  a  nature  that  unless  we  contlctje  to 
pay  for  it,  we  sbaU  kae  tt.  It  is  •  bought 
marriage,  existing  ooBoUnUy  in  the  iliadov 
of  annulment. 

Pnhaps  It  is  cheaper  to  do  it  this  way  than 
to  go  to  war.  Certainly,  a  war  would  eort 
mere  than  •5.000.000.000  a  year  It  wooSd 
cost  more  than  the  at  least  «20.0C0.000  000 
vtaldi  relief,  aid.  and  the  Military  Establish- 
OHBt  put  together  now  cost. 

Therefore,  this  may  be  s  way  out  of  otnr 
difiiculties.  But  wliat  guaranty  do  we  have 
that  after  we  pay  this  Insurance  or  black- 
mall  or  whatever  you  can  It.  we  wont  get  war 
anybow?  If  we  do  get  a  war.  the  money  we 
spend  would  all  be  wasted. 

And  obvtoasly.  If  we  are  forced  to  ynd  all 
this  money  In  Europe  and  let  the  BomlBBa 
oooquer  Asia,  as  we  have  let  them  cuoqnw 
China,  then  we  are  wasting  our  money,  be- 
cause China  counterbalances  whatever  gains 
we  have  made  In  Europe. 

an  <rf  this  is  Indicative  of  only  one  fact. 
namdy.  that  the  Crated  States  Is  still  Im- 
proviiteg  Kb  fatiJlgw  poUcy  and  pafteg  eeeh 
as  tbe  only  meaao  Cor  giving  the  iipwianfo 
thst  each  Improvlsatioo  works. 

From  an  Amertean  standpoint.  It  is  only 
possible  to  establish  the  sticceas  of  any  pro- 
gram and  that  is  that  the  | *■ —  *"" 

p>in»fgri  in  otir  stoppfag  to 
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aid  naUoas  vhtch  should  be  on  their  feet 
by  now.  and  that  vbcn  the  aid  ceases,  we  sttll 
haT*  %\\\m  and  we  are  not  at  war  Leas  than 
that  meana  that  the  profraan  has  tailed. 

And  there  Is  another  point  to  consider. 
aawrlj  that  w«  art  balag  drained  to  restore 
■srope.  but  what  prortelon  is  being  made  to 
prerent  us  from  collapsing  under  that  heavy 
drain?  Th«  so-called  Pair  Daai  to  no  pro- 
Ttalon.  for  that  only  means  throwing  more 
good  money  sfter  bad. 
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Tb«  Worcester,  Mast^  ladastrial 
Developfliciit  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASaACHTSSTTS 

Ol  THZ  HOrSZ  OF  RZPIUESSirrATIVES 

Thursdav.  Junt  IS.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider it  most  timely  to  call  to  the  atten- 
Uon  of  my  colleagues  the  industrial  de- 
velopment plan  being  carried  out  in  my 
home  city  of  Worcester.  Mass..  and  which 
could  be  profitably  emulated  in  all  Amer- 
ican communities. 

This  plan  was  initiated  and  is  spon- 
sored by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
under  the  direction  of  its  president.  Mr. 
Everett  F.  Merrill,  a  distimniished  cili- 
xen  of  the  Commonwealth  and  one  of 
this  country's  most  able  business  execu- 
tnres. 

On  May  17  last.  Mr.  Merrill  explained 
tills  project  in  a  speech,  m  Boston,  be- 
inre  m  convention  of  members  of  the 
New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion. 

In  his  extended  remarks.  Mr.  Merrill 
pointed  out  that  the  venture  was  based 
on  an  economic  study  of  the  city  and  its 
smaller  industries,  as  well  as  the  larger 
ones,  conducted  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  1943. 

He  stated  it  vas  decided,  from  the 
study,  that  the  outstanding  feature  of 
Worcester's  economy,  upon  which  to  con- 
centrate as  the  best  source  of  future  de- 
▼elopinrat.  was  the  presence  in  the  city  of 
some  900  manufacturing  companies  em- 
ploying less  than  50  persons.  Therefore. 
the  iDdtutiial  development  plan  nnpha- 
atMts  a  program  of  f  acUitatinc  the  growth 
mnd  promotion  of  small  Industries  by  pro- 
viding them  with  skilled  engineering 
counsel  in  the  fields  of  production,  sales, 
transportation,  and  foreign  trade. 

Under  tbe  piaa.  which  waa  made  pos- 
sible by  almost  trtplliic  the  dues  teeome 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Indus- 
trial Bureau  Division  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  four  engmeers  and  supple- 
■Mntary  personnel. 

The  more  than  300  Worcester  compa- 
nies, employing  fewer  than  50  workers 
each,  along  with  their  bigger  brethren, 
are  getting  vital  technical  advice  that  or- 
dinarily would  b«  far  out  of  their  finan- 
cial raach.  This  original  cooperative 
tedurtrtel  engineering  idea  is  paying  real 
dividends  m  Worcester  and  is  worthy  of 
wider  study  and  adoption. 

Mr  Merrill  and  his  associates  are  to  be 
congratulated  in  formulatini;  a  commun- 


ity service  t  tat  will,  undoubtedly,  extend 
Its  benef^ciill  influence  throughout  the 
indastnal  c  evelopment  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  am  plea  ted  to  include  a  summary  of 
Mr.  Merrill";  address  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  representatives. 
TH«   woacasT  ca,   ukss..   industwal   dbvtlop- 

KZMT     PLAN 

The  WorcMter  Industrial  development 
plan  was  the  result  of  a  survey  made  In  1943 
which  covere  I  I  year  of  research,  going  bactc 
over  the  p&i>x  40  years. 

This  surve]  developed  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  taipplnfi  industrially  for  about  20  years 
and  that  the  South  and  Southwest  bad  been 
gaining.  Ap  larently  we  had  become  com- 
placent and.  ks  you  know,  when  complacency 
seu  in.  progi  ess  stops. 

From  the  i  urvey  we  realized  that  Worces- 
ter would  l>e  faced  with  a  chronic  shortage 
of  10.000  Job  I  In  the  postwar  period  which 
would  mean  ;hlrt}  to  forty  thousand  people 
on  rcllaf . 

The  qtiect  on  was  how  could  we  make 
lO.COO  jobs  ac  d  the  obTlous  answer  was  Indus- 
trial develop  oent.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
newspapers,  ike  all  other  industries.  Uve  off 
pay  rolls,  it  t  ecame  our  duty  to  try  to  create 
10.000  Jobs. 

Very  fortui  lately.  In  1907  George  F.  Booth, 
publisher  of  he  Worcester  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  Oaz  !tte  and  one  of  the  most  clvlc- 
mlnded  newi  papermen  In  America,  was  in- 
strumental 1 1  »>rlnglng  together  the  board 
of  trade  an(  I  several  other  Industrial  and 
mercantile  groups  which  were  operating  at 
that  time  un  ier  one  head  and  this  group  was 
organised  as  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. For  this  reason  Mr.  Booth  can  be 
termed  "the  father  of  our  chamt>er  of  com-  ' 
merce." 

It  was  de<  ided  that  If  we  were  going  to 
create  these  ,  obs.  it  must  be  done  through  our 
local  chambt  r.  In  other  words,  we  were  the 
ones  to  de\-e  op  the  necessary  tools  for  this 
Industrial  d<  velopment  program. 

The  usual  method  of  hiring  salesmen  to 
buy  or  steal  ndustrles  from  other  communi- 
ties was  wha  t  we  termed  "external  develop- 
ment." We  iranted  no  part  of  this  because 
we  f oimd  f rt  m  experience  that  It  would  not 
work. 

Therefore,  oxir  plan  would  be  "Internal  de- 
Telcpment  "  Oxvr  study  revealed  that  Wor- 
cester had  *  O  industries,  S-SO  of  which  em- 
ployed less  tl  an  50  people,  aud  we  found  that 
practically  e  ery  industry  la  our  city  started 
as  a  very  sn  lall  company.  The  Norton  Co. 
started  as  a  two-man  shop  on  Water  Street. 
The  America  i  Steel  ft  Wire  started  as  a  one- 
man  blacksn  Itb  shop. 

The  questi  >n  to  tje  answered  was:  Why  did 
some  compai  les  grow  fast  while  others  con- 
tlntacd  to  ret  laln  smidl — and  the  answer  was 
lack  of  mam  gement  know-hew.  Therefore, 
it  was  up  t(i  the  chamber  to  furnish  this 
management   know-how. 

This  wouJ<  be  done  by  a  staff  of  trained 
eoDsultanu  ( onslstlng  of  the  following:  (1) 
Engineering  production.  (2)  sales,  (3)  for- 
eign trade.  <  1)   transportation. 

Thcaa  mit  cm  would  be  furnished  free  of 
charge  to  eve  ryone.  whether  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  c  lamtwr  of  commerce  or  not. 

It  was  es  :lmated  that  we  wotild  need 
$80,000  per  rear  to  put  this  project  Into 
operation.  A  i  that  time  the  chamber  budget 
was  only  Mi  .000  per  year.  In  the  fall  of 
IMS  we  put  on  a  1-weck  drive  to  Increa^ 
our  revenue  I  >y  $80,000,  or  a  total  of  SIM.OOO. 

CoDserTatl  e  New  Snglanders  do  not  sup- 
port the  chai  nber  of  commerce  easily  but  we 
had  somethlM((  to  scU.  In  1  week's  time  we 
had  collected  S83.000  and  we  Inunedlately  put 
to  work  the  our  consultants  who  we  hoped 
would  do  th(    Job  for  us. 

Has  Wore  «ter  s  Industrial  development 
plan  worked:     T«s,  It  haa  worked  exception- 


ally well.  At  the  peak  of  wartime  production. 
Government  figures  showed  91,000  employed; 
the  last  figures  we  have  show  approximately 
90.0C0  employed. 

Worcester  has  added  118  new  Industries, 
employing  about  3.000  people,  with  an  annual 
pay  roll  of  $5,658,000.  All  except  one  Indus- 
try are  Worcester  men  and  Worcester  money. 

We  were  able  to  accomplish  this  because  we 
first  found  out  the  facts  and  then  went  in- 
telligently about  creating  these  jobs.  It  has 
worked  well  for  us  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  continue. 


Middle  East  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wrm  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  by  Marquis  W. 
Childs,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Post  of  June  10,  1949.  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

MIDDLE    EAST    PROBLEM — NEW    PALESTINE    FLARE- 
UP   PREDICTED   BY    BUNCHE 

(By  Marquis  W.  Childs) 

Washington,  June  10. — No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  the  skilled 
United  Nations  trouble-shooter,  that  the 
present  peace  In  Palestine  is  no  more  than  a 
temporary  truce  so  long  as  certain  causes  of 
friction  exist  in  the  explosive  Middle  East. 
That  conviction  Is  behind  a  confidential  re- 
port Dr.  Bunche  made  after  his  return  from 
his  successful  mediation  of  the  Palestine  war. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace,  he  re- 
ported, until  some  solution  is  fovmd  for  the 
problem  of  the  700.000  to  800,000  Arab  ref- 
ugees who  fled  from  their  homes  during  the 
war.  These  refugees  are  now  being  cared 
for  with  UN  funds  in  temporary  camps  that 
are  seriously  overcrowded. 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by 
George  McGee,  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Middle  Eastern  Affairs.  McGee  haa 
just  returned  from  a  month  In  the  Middle 
East,  much  of  his  time  having  been  spent 
In  a  study  of  the  Arab  refugees  and  what  to 
do  atwut  them. 

A  plan  is  being  worked  out.  as  yet  care- 
fully shielded  from  publicity,  to  apply  Presi- 
dent Truman's  now  famous  point  IV  to  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  Arab  ref- 
ugees. Point  rv  In  the  President's  inaugural 
address,  it  will  be  recalled,  proposed  to  apply 
America's  advanced  technical  skill  to  re- 
tarded regions  in  order  to  raise  living 
standards. 

Trygve  Lie.  Secretary-General  of  the  UN. 
made  a  speech  the  other  day  Intended  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  point  rV  plan  for  the  Mid- 
dle East.  He  was  speaking  at  the  University 
of  Chattanooga  In  Tennessee  and  he  took  as 
his  theme  the  great  achievements  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  urgent 
need  for  the  same  approach  In  the  Impover- 
ished Arab  countries.  Referring  to  point  IV 
and  the  presence  of  the  refugees  on  the  ttor- 
ders  of  Israel.  Lie  said: 

"The  interests  of  the  new  State  of  Israel. 
the  newest  member  of  the  Umted  Nations, 
coincide  In  respect  to  economic  development 
with  the  Interests  of  the  neighbors  with 
whom  she  has  been  in  conflict.  Lasting 
peace  In  Palestine — and  in  the  whole  Near 
East — cannot  be  achieved  by  any  possible 
political  settlement  alone,  it  will  require 
a  comprehensive  econonUc  development  plan 
that  will  harness  the  waters  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  region  for  the  beneflt  of  all 
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the  people  living  there  In  the  way  that  TVA 
has  done  for  the  people  living  In  this  valley." 

Lie  urged  that  with  boldness  and  the 
laest  speed  poaslbie  the  valleys  of  tbe  Jor- 
dan, the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile 
be  developed  with  hydroelectric,  irrigation, 
and  flood -control  projects.  A  somewhat 
similar  proposal  came  from  the  American 
Zionist  Emergency  Council  In  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  Eilabu  Ben-Hcrln  urging 
the  extensive  development  of  Iraq  as  a  heme 
for  the  refugees. 

A  political  Issue  arises  tiere.  Ifraeli  ofll- 
ciais  until  recently  opposed  th?  return  of 
Arab  refugees  to  communities  within  Israel 
from  which  they  fled,  making  an  exception 
for  broken  families. 

Th3  Arab  countries  insist  that  the  refu- 
gees be  rcttimed  to  the  Tillages  from  which 
they  came.  The  deadlock  might  be  broten 
by  the  kind  of  speedy  action  to  restore  tbe 
fertility  of  desert  valleys  that  Trygve  Lie 
called  tor. 

But  here,  of  course,  you  come  up  against 
politics  In  the  United  States.  At  the 
thought  of  going  to  Congress  for  a  point  IV 
appropriation,  which  would  either  be  part 
of  a  UN  fund  or  spent  directly  under  Amer- 
ican supervision.  State  Department  officials 
look  unhappy. 

The  time  is  short  In  August  the  fund 
now  being  spent  to  maintain  the  Arab  refu- 
gees will  be  gone.  Then  at  thi  very  least  a 
new  relief  fund  will  be  necessary. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Brif.  Gea.  Jo^ins 
Klein,  Past  Nadonal  Co!Bmander, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  At  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NtW    TOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
appended  hereto  the  address  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Julius  Klein,  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the 
Nation's  second  oldest  veterans  organ- 
ization, dehvered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fifty-fourth  annual  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ices at  Temple  Emanu-El  in  New  York  on 
Sunday.  May  22. 

The  story  of  Brigadier  General  Kltin's 
career  is  a  saga  of  the  opportunity  our 
country  offers  to  its  talented  youth- 
Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  Berlin,  Germany.  Joined  the 
United  SUtes  Military  Mission  in  1918. 
He  distinguished  himself  ar  war  corre- 
spondent, was  a  newspaper  editor  and  a 
motion-picture  executive  with  RKO  and 
Universal  Pictures.  He  headed  an  in- 
vestigation into  activities  of  subversive 
elements  in  Middle  East  which  resulted 
in  action  against  the  German -American 
Bund  by  the  United  States  in  1933. 

In  World  War  II.  General  Klein  was 
activated  with  the  Thirty-third  Infantry 
on  March  5,  1941.  and  later  commanded 
10.000  troops  in  the  active  theater  of  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  Philippines.  He 
was  appointed  special  assistant  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  War.  Judge  Robert  P. 
Patterson,  and  left  the  rctive  service  ia 
194t.    Hz  vzs  cited  fcr  braverj-  in  the 


South  Pacific.  His  decorations  are 
many — Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein  was 
awarded  the  Soldier's  Medal  for  Heroism 
by  the  President,  and  also  received  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal.  Legion  of  Merit. 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  commenda- 
tions from  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey, 
Lieutenant  General  Richardson,  and 
Generals  of  the  Army  MacArthur  and 
Eisenhower.  At  present  he  is  command- 
ing general  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  Antiaircraft  Brigade  of  the  Lli- 
nois  National  Guard. 

TypicaJ  of  the  many  expression."^  of  re- 
gard that  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein  received 
upon  his  retirement  as  national  com- 
mander of  the  Jewl«;h  War  Veterans  was 
this  telegram  from  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower: 

I  Join  the  National  CooTcntton.  JewUh 
War  Veterar.s.  in  paytng  trlbotc  to  Bng.  Gen. 
Julius  Klein  whoce  dlsttngulalMd  Mrrlee 
merits  the  respect  and  honor  of  all  Americans 

Vice  President  Bamkley.  then  a  Sena- 
tor, congratulated  General  Klein  <m  'the 
most  valuable  contributions  ^e  has  made 
for  the  general  welfare  and  national  se- 
curity during  his  long  and  distinguished 
tenure  as  national  commander." 

In  addition,  messages  of  congratula- 
tions on  his  retirement  came  to  General 
Klein  from  General  MacArthur,  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley,  Lieutenant  General 
Eichelbcrger,  Senator  Brooks,  of  Illinois, 
Louis  B.  Mayer.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 
of  Ohio.  Mayor  Rokach.  of  Tel  Aviv. 
Israel.  Mayor  Kennelly.  of  Chicago.  Sena- 
tor Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark,  and  Governor  Green, 
of  Illinois. 

The  address  follows: 


BT  saic.  cor.  jtoxus  Kirn* 

Our  mission  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  peacs  Is  under  attack.  The  security 
of  free  ^^eoples  is  uncertain. 

We  honor  today  the  long.  Immortal  roster 
of  Americans  who  fcugbt  for  these  blessings. 
We  pay  them  our  trit>ute  In  this  house  of 
worship  which  stands  In  peace  and  dignity 
because  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  men  ct 
every  creed  In  order  that  all  of  us  may  con- 
tinue to  Uve  In  freedom. 

But  threats  to  this — and  ether  free  In- 
stitutions of  our  beloved  country — have  not 
tieen  t>anlshed  from  the  earth.  As  never 
before  in  cur  history,  they  need  again  to 
be  made  safe  from  aggression  beyond  our 
shores  and  from  attacks  within  cur  borders. 

None  of  the  Americans  to  whom  we  pay 
tribute  today  fell  as  an  aggressor.  They  fell 
only  as  liberators.  We  must  remember  that 
in  the  days  ahead.  We  must  remember  it 
when  these  In  cur  country  who  have  failed 
to  heed  the  lessons  of  the  wars  of  cur  life- 
time cry  otit  that  we  are  seeking  only  to 
militarize  our  youth. 

America  tcday  does  not  need — nor  does 
she  seek — to  establish  the  largest  standing 
military  force  in  the  world.  She  needs  only 
a  defense  establishment  strong  enough  to 
discourage  assault  upon  us — strong  enough 
to  convince  any  potential  enemy  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  self-reliant  Nation  whose  people  can 
only  be  dealt  with  on  a  peaceful  basis  of 
mutual    understanding   and    respect. 

For  us  m  America,  diplomacy  is  a  rela- 
tively new  art.  We  had  no  diplomiats  to  de- 
fend us  when  we  undertook  to  gain  our 
liberty  IW  years  ago.  We  gained  otir  free- 
dom because  our  men.  women,  and  children 
formed  themsrives  Into  a  fighting  army.  Our 
statesmen  came  to  us  later — after  victory 
had  been  won  by  our  dtlaen  soldiers. 


The  biatory  of  the  years  that  followed 
shows  clearly  that  whenever  our  diplomats 
have  failed  to  cverccme  the  hostile  designs 
of  foreign  statesmen  bent  on  achieving  their 
ends  by  fivoeful  means,  we  had  to  rely  upon 
our  armed  forces  to  train  and  develop  our 
citizens  into  a  Oghting  force  strong  enough 
to  preserve  ctir  existence.  Up  to  the  present 
moment,  we  have  been  able  to  make  -allies 
of  time  and  space  t>ecause  of  the  two  oceans 
that  separated  lu  from  aggressors  to  the  east 
and  west.  But  these  aUies  are  being  taiien 
from  us  They  are  rapidly  becoming  casual- 
ties of  science.  With  every  hour  that  passes 
they  are  being  overocme  by  the  wmld's  mUl- 
tary  Izboratortes  vbicb  are  now  pouring  out 
great  quantities  of  jet-  and  rocket- pr  ope  lied 
weapons  capable  cf  spaimlng  ooatis  and  con- 
tlnenu  at  Incredible  tptttm. 

We  can  count  upon  time  for  only  one  moM 
effort  in  our  behalf.  It  can  render  only  one 
more  service  to  our  security  and  our  freedom 
U  we  caU  upon  It  now.  We  American  veterans 
know  that  tbe  lack  of  1  hotir  of  adequate 
training  In  time  of  peace  can  mean  the  loss 
of  an  American  soldier  s  life  in  tim?  of  sud- 
den eme.-gency.  We  remember  that  one  day 
after  tbe  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  there  were 
barely  enough  men  and  weapoos  In  our  ermed 
forces  to  defend  a  single  port  on  our  West 
coast  against  any  well-coordinated  attack  the 
Japanese  might  have  made.  We  remember 
that  on  tbe  second  day  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
our  military  authorities  were  seriously  con- 
sidering the  evacuation  of  some  S.O^O.COO 
American  citizens  from  the  cities  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  We  were  spared  this  terrible 
ordeal.  Because  tbe  faithful— thorgb  neg- 
lected— cadres  of  our  Beguli^r.  Reserve,  and 
National  Guard  forces  performad  miracles 
of  training  under  emergency  conditicus.  we 
wer  able  to  wage  global  war  succcfifully 
against  enemies  ^bo  had  trained  and 
equippeu  themselves  for  years  for  one  pur- 
pose— to  wipe  our  form  of  government  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  paid  a  tremendctis  price  fcr  victory. 
In  terms  of  money,  we  shall  continue  to  pay 
fcr  years  to  come.  But  the  dearest  cost  of 
all  was  the  lives  and  sufferings  cf  our  com- 
r£.d?s.  Let  us  never  forget  that  peace  and 
security  are  not  commodities  to  be  bought 
at  bargain  rates.  They  are  luxuries,  and 
their  price  has  b2en  on  the  rise  since  Cain 
went  to  war  against  Abel.  I  cite  only  two 
figtires  World  War  I  cost  us  mere  than 
3S4.000  of  cur  fellcw  Americans  In  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  World  War  II  ex- 
acted from  us  nearly  a  half-milllcn  In  cs£U- 
altles. 

Just  before  we  gathered  for  these  memo- 
rial sirvices.  we  hesrd  of  the  death  of  that 
great  American — J^imes  Forrestal.  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  died  earlier  this 
morning.  His  death  ts  as  truly  a  war  casu- 
alty as  the  deaths  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  comrades  who  died  In  battle. 

History  will  record  that  Jim  Fcrrestal's 
long  hcurs  of  unceasing  effort  as  Secretary 
of  the  Nsvy,  contributed  Immeasureably 
to  our  success  In  Wcrld  War  II.  His  strenu- 
ous efforts  since  tbe  end  at  World  War  U 
and  especially  since  his  elevation  to  the 
cfBce  cf  Secretary  of  Defense  in  effecting  tbe 
unification  of  our  armed  forces,  leaves  cur 
Nation  forever  Indebted  to  him.  In  these 
memorial  serriccs,  today,  we  have  one  mere 
noteworthy  comrade  to  honcr. 

No,  peace  doesn't  come  In  free  samples.  It 
cannot  be  purchased  in  large,  eccncmy-slae 
packages.  It  can  only  be  ptirchased  by  coiv* 
age.  by  faith,  by  unity  of  purpose  and  effort. 
These  were  the  primary  weapons  Americans 
to(}k  with  them  into  war.  We  mtist  take 
them  up  again  if  we  are  to  secure  the  peace. 
We  must  call  upon  those  we  have  elected  to 
gtiide  our  destinies  to  give  affirmative  evi- 
dence to  the  world  that  we  are  prepared 
to  cope  with  any  threat  to  law  and  order. 
We  mtist  remain  alert  at  home  to  prevent 
any  threat  to  cur  Internal  security  by  forced 
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tbat  would  divide  and  waken  u*  by  pitt:'..|; 
dMS  agatnat  cUhb.  nc«  against  race,  re- 
UfflOB  acatoat  raUckm. 

Twice  In  this  century,  ctir  country  has 
Blven  without  stint  of  lu  noen.  Its  labor  and 
lu  industry  ut  oHtat  that  the  human  rlshts 
and  tlgaiUM  wc  rtwrtah  for  outmIw  mt^ht 
be  shared  by  aU  oUier  pea ce-ioetiif  p^oftic*. 
Wc  have  boHi  ttM  ar— nal  at  dmaioency  in 
war.  Wtth  Um  and  of  war.  we  have  cnn- 
Isto  a  reaerroAr  of  hu> 
atd — not  only  to  thOM 
touflit  toy  ow  aMa— but  to  the  stck  and 
ttwagrr  9totka  ot  jinwiiiasiin  that  were  our 


To*if 
ay  food  aatf 


■Mtartala 


risk  their  llTn  to 

to  tlM  prioruy  bomb* 

y.     Our  acawieii  saU 

wHb  MMVoas  of  nserey  Instead  of 

of  tfasirtMtton.     And  our  paaca* 

to  i—nnad  by  a  soUUer  wtoo  to 

fha  art  at  bow  to  live  with  his 

as  aett  as  tJM  selatice  of  mimary 


beffire  that  cur 

blllty  U-f  sld' 

recovery  of 

free     In  seek- 


It  li  tnas  as 
feaaraamajor 

lag  «ba  plijrstcai  and 
•atlona  that  want  to 
Ing  to  carry  oot  tiMM  oMlfatloa,  we  hare  sn> 
awersd  tba  oppoaltlon  of  powerful  and  rtttto« 
las*  foress  alinad  afalnst  tis  by  sdopCioa  of 
ilie  Snropaen  laaoisij  profram.  To  tbnae 
vbo  dtoapaa  wttti  oar  Mm  that  Oovern- 
was  created  to  serve  the  ptcfls.  we 
iibian  wtth  the  European  raeoea ry  pto- 
tliat  ae  will  not  be  awayed  from  a  basic 
of  cur  way  of  life  since  o\xt  MepuhiW? 
founded.  And  to  show  that  w*  cannot 
ka  awsyci  from  tlilf  prograai,  our  Ceofrcss 
la  BOW  sMMftnt  ■i^pMM  «f  tfea  Itartli  At- 
Pad!  m  mtm  mk  m  mt  tlMM  aof • 
rlw  MNWt  to  fiUdPi  M  «•  d»— 
■My  rtaarvf  Vb9  rifM  to  mmm  M|t>w  In 

■HKtfsl  defeuw  M  OM  Of  tM  alMOld  dOlM 
wrtd'-  «, 

W .*•  waaitiras.  we  can  danonatrstc 

to  the  world  tiMt  we  undartlMid  our  oMl' 
fstMo  *•  waiMtato  the  paaca.  9m  paaea  la 
a  byprod— t  ol  aagiity.  TIm  Um  U  nations 
and  paoplcc  wfto  Iuitc  learned  that  Itaion  la 
land'  It  atretcbca  throtigh  all  the  pa«ai  of 
human  history. 

We  paUM  todsT  In  tribute  to  all  «*•  hi  >ve 
Man  wbo  bs**  died  so  that  mank  / 

day  ooaquer  fear  and  hatred,  uigu  ry 
iippwioii.  for  all  time. 

It  Is  tor  Hi  wbo  bate  survived  tbia  oon* 
CintMnf  war  to  aoat  forward  until  NUa 
great 


Caraan  BUkopi  oa  War  Crime  Triali 

BXTTNSION  OF  RFMARKl 

tit 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

I  'I   :.v:j:  *.%  \ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tkma4mt.  June  16  {legislative  da^  of 
Thursdajf.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  JKNNSR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corts«it  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RccotD  an  article 
entitled  *  0«^rman  Bishops  on  War  Crime 
Trials.'  pubh:>hed  in  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury for  June  15.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoo, 
a:»  foUovs: 


OM  w&a  cautc  Tvuia 

Wheu  Senator  JoacrH   R.    McCabtmt,   of 

WlceaoalB.  withdrew  from  the  current  Senate 

--Jnvaaflgation  into  the  Malmedy  Ulala.  that 

malodorous  caw  gained  an  111  repute.     Sen« 


coil 
before 


ator  VIcCa 

no  interest 

became 

ceedlngi 

being  potn 

the  Army 

raftasad    to 

Amcrlean 

very  uneas; 

Interested 

ator 

Bishop 

the  Amertckn 


UcCAtt 


In  the  war 

Oermao 

tbadamaM 


ctfflply  ml4! 
biAch  Halt, 
of  patn  of 
valU.  be 
gators  wan 
vants  of 

Bl«hr>p  O 

the  Oermati 
qtiotad  in 
tlans  we 
verdicts  m 
them.  ••  a 
lm[Mised    k 
tantism 
leaders 
tlon  to 
of  nanam 
proved      ^ 
tba  jtistirj 
diapenatng 
revul«i<?n 
within  a  ( 


than 


rHT  Is  a  former  marine  who  has 
in  coddling  guilty  Germans.     He 
vlnced.    however,    that    the   pro- 
the  Senate  sulxommlttee  are 
\  ed  toward  another  whitewash  of 
and  after  saying  so  publicly  he 
continue    in    the    proceedings. 
(Christians,  whose  consciences  are 
over  thu  whole  business,  will  be 
o  learn  that  atwut  the  time  Sen- 
HT    was    making    his    protest. 
Th^philus  Wiu-m.  of  Stuttgart,  gave 
press  associations  a  blistering 
on    tlie    one-sldednsas    and    the 
character  of  the  BsatboJs  used 
crime  trials.     The  ai?ed  leader  of 
Protestant  urn.   In  commenting  on 
made  in  Washington  ttuit  torture 
M   extract   confessions    from   tiM 
agcuscd  of  the  Malmedy  massacre. 
"Never  will  the  people  of  Sebw*' 
«tM>  In  the  ntghu  hcsrd  the  cries 
the  tortured  beyond  the  prison 
to  believe  that  these  invaaM- 
•ervanu  of  justice  and  not  ser* 
At  almost  the  same  time 
Dlt>eUus,  of  Berlin,  president  of 
Evangelical  Church  Council,  was 
IM  press  as  saying  that  "as  Chris- 
refuse  to  recognize  the  Nuremberg 
juBiicc,  but  we  hsve  to  accept 
defeated  people,  as  acu  of  reprisal 
tikC   victors"    Oermsn   FroteS' 
ct>ntsln»    no    more    distinguished 
these  two  bishop*     Their  devo- 
d«4nocrstic  Idesls,  tiieir  sbiiorrence 
ind  all  its  works,  has  been  smply 
hen    they    talk   like   that   about 
the  Army  authorities  have  been 
in  Germany,  it  portends  a  mors! 
it  the  war  crime  verdicts  which, 
years,  will  be  world-wide. 


rs  range.' 


fj 


Cray'  laarrff  tod  Black  Eytbrewi 

EXIENBION  or  REMARKB 

or 

.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  mm  votx 
«OU8t  OP  RSPREHENTATIVBS 

W  '4nndav.  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  kLeiN.  Without  making  any 
in  my  long'held  position  that 
thin  ConireM  ahould  repeal  the  Taft* 
Hartley  /  ct  in  ttf  entirety,  relnatate  the 
Wagner  ]  Jibor  Relations  Act,  and  then 
proceed  t )  conjilder  reasonably  and  con- 
■clMitlouj  ly  any  amendments  which  may 
be  shown  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  I 
wLsh  to  tring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  artl  of  the  country  a  trenchant 
editorial  rom  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News  of  >  Wednesday.  June  8 

Under  ( otu^ent.  I  am  Inserting  the  edi- 
torial in  tfie  Record,  as  follows: 
axAsoK  Aitv  irrvAL 
k  fighting  chance  for  repeal  of  the 
law  snd  enactment  of  equitable 
at  this  session  of  Congress, 
thst  reasonsbie  men  may  find 
solution  to  the  threatened  dead- 
John  L.  Lewis  and  the  Corn- 
forces  who  are  staging  another 
heir  intermittent  love  affair  with 


SB  raged 
labir 


There  is 
Taft- Hart  Idy 
labor  amenpments 

The 
a  reaaonabls 
lock  iMS 
munlst 
revival  of 
him. 

The  Natlbnai 
la  similarly 
honcvable 

Mr.  Lewlk 
ray  and 
that    they 
Senators  I 


Associstion  of  Manufacturers 

dUturt>ed  by  the  posslbUity  of  an 

settlement. 

roars  "sell-out"  at  Messrs.  Mur- 

Their  offense.  It  appears.  Is 

have    worked    with    enlightened 

both   parties  la   sn   attempt   to 


Of  »en 


find  s  compromise  legislative  formula — 
rather  than  Invite  total  defeat  on  an  intran- 
sigent line. 

The  Communists  naturally  applaud  Mr. 
Lewis'  words. 

And  the  NAM  statesmen  cry  "sell-out"  at 
sny  legislator  who  is  prepared  to  concede 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  less  sacred  than 
Ma^na  Carta. 

Ail  this  may  seem  painfully  confusing,  but 
it  should  not  i>e.  For  what  we  are  witness- 
ing is  simply  a  new  effort  by  the  dramatic 
irresponsibilities  on  ttie  extreme  left  and 
riglit  to  thwart  the  flexible  democratic  proc- 
ess of  reconciliation.  In  a  curiotis  way  the 
NAM  die-hards  snd  the  Communists  share  a 
nostalgia  for  the  ers  of  Jungle  warfare  on  tba 
lalMir  front 

Lewis,  a  wrathful  compound  of  conserva- 
tive economies  and  C^mmunUit  tactics,  par- 
son Ifles  the  unity  of  the  two  estremaa. 

But  as  the  Senate  det>at«  begins  It  baeomas 
Incraastofly  clear  that  there  are  daoant  and 
rational  eompromlsas  that  men  of  good  will 
e*n  And  if  the  cmintry  supporu  tbair  ailorta; 
the  plant-sciieure  proposal  symbol  izaa  tbla 
trend. 

In  a  sansa  the  underlying  problem  baa 
been  to  resolve  two  deep  insecurities. 

One  is  labor's  historic  fear  of  Injunctions, 
a  fear  Justly  acquired  in  bitter  decades  when 
the  phrase  "Injunction  granted  '  epitomized 
the  oppressive  use  of  police  power  on  tba 
side  of  corporate  tyranny. 

Tite  other  Is  a  wldesprend  poptilar  belief 
that  a  democracy  must  havs  an  ultimata 
protection  against  strikes  that  genuinely 
threaten  the  national  welfare. 

Most  eontamporarf  assay Uts  like  to  labor 
the  second  point  and  Ignore  labors  point. 
They  romanticise  the  exunt  to  which  a  law 
can  »tt»ur9  continuous  production  If  the 
punatttatum  Is  sound  and  the  phrases  welt 
ttirned  Our  own  view  is  thst  the  right  to 
strike,  like  tba  right  to  voiea  unpopular 
opinion.  Is  fundamental  to  democracy;  that 
the  dlseomforts  caused  by  strikes,  like  the 
unplessotit  sounds  created  by  uncuuRenial 
orators,  are  part  of  the  minimum  price  Wf 
pay  for  the  larger  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

But  we  eoncada  the  validity  of  the  fear 
thst  St  soma  moment  in  some  critical  na* 
tlonal  hour  a  national  strike  could  not  be 
llKht  dlKCounted.  We  share  the  growing 
belief  thst  plant  seizure  is  the  soundest 
formula  for  dealinR  with  such  strikes,  If 
drastic  profit  limitations  can  bs  Imposed: 
otherwise,  it  could  become  a  device  by  which 
management  transfers  its  labor  problems  to 
Oovemment  and  continues  business  as  unual. 

All  the  clashing  rhetoric  points  to  this  com- 
promise. It  is  not  the  whole  story  of  the 
labor  debate;  but  It  Is  a  vital  chapter. 
Political  maneuvers  may  obscure  the  issue. 
The  doctrinaires  on  both  sides  will  protest 
thst  they  have  been  sold  out;  their  creeds 
thrive  on  unresolved  conflicts.  They  want 
to  be  permitted  to  slug  It  out  for  another 
year  while  democratic  society  suffers  the  usual 
fate  of  an  Innocent  bystander.  We  see  some 
small  signs,  however,  that  In  this  debate 
reasonable  men  may  no  longer  ije  viewed  aa 
Washington's  lunatic  fringe. 


A  House  Vote  on  Houtinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    VOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  16,  1949.  Is  a 
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complete  answer  to  those  who  are  urg- 
ing opposition  to  the  hoaslng  bill  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  argiunent  that 
Government  must  retrench  and  econo- 
mize. We  should  have  long  since 
Icumed  that  this  Government  will  not 
retrench  and  economize  where  the 
health  and  welfare  of  its  people  are  con- 
cerned. 

A  HOITK  VOTC  OW  BOOSUia 

Wiietlier  or  not  It  can  be  construed  as  a 
pwUmlnsrj  victory  for  bousing  legislation, 
tka  damorratlc  piooeas  has  certainly  baen 
acrrad  lyy  the  Rules  Committee  surrender  to 
permit  the  housing  bill  to  go  to  the  Hotisa 
floor  for  open  dabata  and  a  voca  neat  week. 
On  ^una  7  the  nninnilUs  bad  aoUd,  7  to  •. 
to  uMe  the  bill,  m  splla  of  tba  tMt  tHat  tba 
■aakmg  and  Corraney  CoaMnHtae.  which  bad 
primary  Jtirlsdlctlon,  had  reported  out  tba 
bill  by  14  to  7  on  May  13.  Vow  tba  Kulea 
Committee,  responding  to  praasura  from  tba 
House  leadership  and  in  part,  parbapa,  to 
public  opinion,  has  raearsed  Itaalf  and  dearad 
tba  OMaaure  by  a  vote  of  •  to  4.  An  antl- 
bottlanaekinff  nde  passed  by  the  House  early 
In  the  present  session  also  had  a  salutary 
cCaet  on  tba  committee. 

Now  bousing  can  be  d'sensaad  on  its  merlta. 
Wc  can  expect  that  some  spurluiis  argumala 
will  be  sdvancad.  and  some  that  are  sinoera. 
even  though  Ui-fcunded.  Brjmt  House  Mem- 
bers «rho  bava  baen  agalnai  bouaing  all  tha 
time,  or  have  paid  Up  isrrlas  lo  It  on  a  yea- 
but  basis,  will  not  find  that  they  sre  against 
tba  botialng  Mil  because  tbay  are  for  economy 
In  Oovemment.    Let  us  asamina  tbis  argu- 


TlM  Bdlaa  Committee  asked  the  budaet 
BitffMU  for  a  report  on  aoew  of  (ha  bouaing 
bill.  Tba  reply  was  that  Fadaral  aubsldias 
insdirad  oi*ar  a  go-yaar  period  vwild  aoat 
MMaiiy  19,000,000,000  to  oio^ooojoojod,  m- 

•l«d  of  tba  fuU  fKJM^OOJM  ddih'tr.crd, 
§o  tiM  outlay  by  tba  Oo»amnwt  would  run 
at  most  NOO>0C0Xieo  a  year  and.  on  tttt 
Budget  Btireau's  aatlmau,  not  moro  tban 
0310^000.000  a  year. 

We  do  not  viaw  this  ss  an  tnoonsidsrabls 
Mdount  of  money  by  any  means.  Wa  bata 
siaodUy  advocated  govammantsi 
wban  anartad  wisely,  and  wa  believe  H 
clally  desirable  under  present  circumstances 
of  uoceruin  business  prospects.  However, 
tba  impact  of  this  housing  Mil  will  not  be 
felt,  at  least  to  any  considersble  effect,  on 
tba  fiscal  yaar  jtist  ahead,  so  that  It  cannot 
add  to  the  imotadiate  need  for  a  tax  lacraaaa 
which  it  la  dasirabia  to  avoid.  If  a  partod 
of  ffowinf  MnaMplofi snt  la  abaad  of  ns.  • 
bousinf  eonainieUoo  paogram  win  provtda 
|obs  In  tha  area  of  greatest  usafulnass  to  tha 
public.  Slum  areas  in  cities,  which  this  bUl 
wouM  help  to  clear,  yield  far  teas  thsn  their 
proper  share  of  loeai  tasaa  and  absorb  mo- 
nlclpal  sarvtcea  far  beyond  tbatr  proper  dva. 
Tbua  we  will  be  substituting  sutssidtzed  hous- 
ing for  subsidised  tltims.  to  the  general  ben- 
efit of  the  put>iic.  and  tiiese  are  gains  that 
offset,  even  to  some  extent  tinanctally.  the 
cost  of  Federal  sut)sidies. 

House  Members,  particularly  Repul>licans. 
wbo  suddenly  find  that  tixe  popular  cry  of 
governmental  economy  Is  their  favorite  rea- 
son now  for  tieing  against  public  housing 
will  forgive  us  if  ve  recaU  the  House  action 
June  1  on  pensions  of  172  a  month  for  vet- 
erans of  65  years  of  age  and  over.  The  House 
passed  tiiis  bill  by  a  vote  of  365  to  27.  thus 
rosblng  headlong  Into  a  commltnaent  cf  gov- 
ernmental expenditure  of  $65,000,000,000  o^^' 
the  next  50  years.  In  favor  of  this  bUi.  and 
blithely  forgetful  of  ecoucmy  at  tiiat  mo- 
ment, were  13g  Republicans,  as  well  as  228 
Democrats. 

Only  18  Republicans  and  0  Democrats  vot- 
ed against  the  pension  bill.  Among  the  Re- 
publicans voting  for  this  expenditure  of  well 


over  a  billion  dollars  a  yesir  lor  tha  next  50 
years  was  one  Representative  Maamt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who.  as  Hotise  Republican  leader. 
Is  leading  the  fight  against  the  hotialiig  blU 
on  "aeonomy"  grounds.  'T.  am  in  favor  of 
housing."  said  Mr.  Marmc  recently,  and  be- 
fore ills  vote  on  the  pension  bill.  "But  it  is 
like  a  lot  of  ottier  things.  If  you  doc't  tiave 
the  money  you  liave  got  to  do  without  them 
for  another  year.  I  very  seriotisly  qtiestion 
wiMther  we  can  embark  on  any  new  spending 
ventures." 

To  tlie  365  House  Members  wbo  votad  for 
a  OW  Jii  JgO.000  fotanmr  pinsion  wa  soy  that 
tba  pobUe  wm  ba  aaoMWbat  skapttcal  of 
an  "eooBony"  explanation  for  voting  agalnat 
a  •lO.OOO.OOOjtOO  housing  bUl  whicb  baa 
tha  superior  advantage  of  twing  In  tba  pi*- 
llc  Intareat.  which  could  not  be  said  of  tba 
pension  bOl. 


What's  tfc«  Deal  Bchreen  Uailcd  SUtet 
Steel  and  German  Steci  C«rtgb?~Oia 
Fnmi*  MmI  Again 

EXTEKSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSU 

or  MiCMicaH 

Of  THB  IKXTSC  OT  aWBaHM  T  ATIVW 
W0dM€Sdaif.  JUJU  li.  1949 

Mr  8ADOW8KX.  Mr.  Spenlier.  under 
Idftve  to  extend  my  retmulu,  I  wl«h  to 
include  Ml  nrUcle  which  appenred  in  the 
•uouBcf  laaiM  of  the  macasioe  published 
by  the  Society  tor  the  Prtveailoa  of 
World  W«r  m.  M  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York  City: 

saaiN 


After  having  announced  tba  'liMovy 
abakuig"  plan  for  the  intamattonatbcatlnn 
of  tbe  Bunr.  which  was  suppoaad  to  herald 
a  new  era  of  peace  snd  security,  tbe  occupy* 
inf  antbonties  g'jt  d<^)wn  to  practlcsl  taafcs 
by  reappotntinx  Hitler's  old  supporters  to 
control  the  »tee|  industry  of  tba  Bttbr. 

Tur  months  tbe  American  people  bad  bean 
bombarded  with  all  kinds  of  promlaas  tbat 
never  again  would  the  heavy  industries  of 
tba  Ruhr  be  eontrollad  by  tba  man  wbo  were 
Hitler's  partners  In  war  and  CftflM.  But 
aU  tbat  nolsa  waa  dealflned  to  eover  up  tba 
real  plana  which  bad  ieon  worked  out  ba- 
bind  tbe  seanes. 

Tbe  allied  autborltlsa  have  Anally  ac- 
cepted tbe  13  Oarmans  who  are  to  nm  the 
Iron  and  steel  Industries  of  tha  Btihr 
Among  them  you  wUl  And  a  sprinkling  of 
ao-ralled  democrau  and  others  whom  tb» 
oecupatlon  authorities  have  adovltted  are 
'Inooctious.''  They  are  supposed  to  give 
the  democratic  touch  to  the  whole  sdieme 
They  provide  the  window  drsating  to  soften 
the  shock  for  those  who  are  trying  desper- 
ately to  reconcUe  their  anti-Nazism  with  tbe 
"goings  on"  in  (jermany  today. 

But  tear  away  this  window  dressing  and 
you  will  find  that  the  real  managers  of  the 
German  steel  industry  are  Indeed  Hitlers  (el- 
low  travelecs  and  staunch  supporters.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  Herman  Dlrkel- 
bach.  who  was  among  the  12  sppointed  to 
ran  the  steel  industry.  We  have  exposed 
this  gentleman  in  otlicr  issues  of  Prevent 
World  War  HI.  t>ut  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
remind  oxir  readers  tliat  for  30  years  Dinkel- 
h^*>  was  the  finanrimi  btalns  of  the  German 
steel  trust.  Vereinlgte  Stahiwerke.  Believe 
It  or  not.  the  British  employed  him  as  a 
trustbuster.  Mr.  Dinkelhach  "without  re- 
grets" admitted  that  he  was  a  very  sutEtsn- 
tial    financial    contributor    to    Hitler's    SS. 


Moreover,  he  had  l>een  a  member  of  the 
Nazi  Party  way  back,  before  most  German 
Industrialists  thought  it  prudent  to  link 
their  names  vrtth  the  "Paperhanger." 
Dinkelhach  la  today  tbe  biggest  tuune  In 
German  steel  and  because  of  the  high  respect 
which  he  commaods.  the  Allied  autborltlea 
very  obligingly  and  meelrly  accepted  him. 

Another  gentleman  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  trusteeship  ts  one  Otienther 
Henle.  In  IMO.  Henle  became  the  chairman 
of  the  Kloeckner  Steel  ComMse.  which  of 
course  played  a  very  important  role  In  Hitler's 
plans. 
Dtnkdbacb  and  Henle  are  Joined  by  Karl 
In  the  Rheinuch  West- 
Co.,  a  puMie  utuity  oat- 
work  eoearinf  wastaru  Oarmeny  from  tha 
Dwccto  «•  tbe  Bwlaa  bolder.  TMa  eoapany. 
BiildeniaWy.  la  doarty  tied  tip  wttB  tbt  no- 
torious Detitacba  BMifc,  one  of 
Motarv  of  oaeopSao  wwnpa. 
Bank  Iflf  iBsil  Ita  plrstleal 
diraetten  of  ■ermao  j. 
favorite.  As  a  matter  of  faef.  Bnrlcb  at  one 
time  workad  for  tba  Baal  Prtee  Oonlrol  Ad- 
In  ipaafclng  about  tbe 
•nocber  one  of  He  falr-balr«d 
Bofs.  Oottbard  son  rattenbaiMen.  bas  alee 
as  a  tmstca. 

is  Herbert  Moodon.  Be 
tbe  steal  planu  in  Sllasia  for  the 
Herman  Ooarlng  Steal  Worka.  Iliis  Is  tba 
crowd  thst  Is  going  to  brlog  a  new  era  of 
paaes  and  econenrte  wali  bslng  toBwope  and 
tba  world.  BTBo  bee  #— iib  nog  lo  be  aatla- 
fled? 

The  Allied  atrthorttlas  st  tha  bebaat  of  Bar- 
man fnandar,  chairman  rtt  the  German  bl- 
•onal  efaetitlva  oommlttee.  i^ut  tbei/  stamp 
of  approval  on  tbew  man.  Fuender  la  nd« 
body^  fool.  After  all,  be  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  In  tba  Oerman  Ooonter  Frope- 
ganda  flsnios  of  tbe  Oermea  Oeaeral  ftaff 
dnnng  tbe  war.  Be  worked  In  dinskm 
niH  This  mstflt  wee  enHaarnai  wWi  pne- 
aarving  Nsxi  morale  and  tdeology  amottf  tBe 
Oerman  tmopa.  Tbus,  as  one  can  see.  by 
^Mndefs  appointments,  b*  most  eartaioly 
knows   how   to   prscerve   ffaxl    morale   and 


Bow  what  are  tbeae  steal  bamns  folnf  to 
do  as  overseers  of  OemMn  steel?  It  Is  net 
iwry  hard  to  pradlei,  tf  one  eonaults  Onlidd 
•catas  documents  on  bow  tbeee  steal  tyeoene 
af  tar  World  War  I. 
will  say  tBtf  Oiat  waa  peel  Metory. 
bM  la  Itt  Tbe  London  fl^innailal  ffepiias  aa 
fenewa;  "Tbe  Induetnel  leadere  bi  the  IKdir 
are  lo  gananil  tbe  men  wbo  belped  Hitler; 

seek  to  form  eartela  to  maintain 
tbeir  attaude  to  trade  i 
been  raacttooary  In  Ibe  i 

Thte  autbortmuee  Jonmal  tben  aaka:  *ta 
tbcre  no  cause  tar  aMrm  wben  tba  revival 
appears  to  be  raeraafM^  nnder  tbe  Alllca' 
eyes,  the  old  unrepentant  Germany  of  car- 
tels *  *  *."  Indeed,  there  U  cause  for 
alarm  and  the  victims  of  this  ruthless  power 
in  Europe  are  not  at  ail  complacent.  Tbcugb 
they  are  closer  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  ita 
effects  are  inescapable  for  us  as  well. 

Just  who  is  responsible  for  the  unfoldirg 
of  this  new  tragedy?  Who  has  tonxd  the 
hand  of  our  goveminent  to  accept  law  Ko. 
75  which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  rebirth 
of  tlie  German  cartel  netveorfc?  Undoubtedly 
German  propaganda  baa  played  a  great  rcle 
tn  this  aaattcr.  Tbey  branched  a  pamph- 
leteering campaign  in  this  country  which 
So  take  in  a  few  wiembers  of 
But  tbey  are  not  alooe  in  this 
ent«prlae.  Tbey  liave  found  aid  and  ccrb- 
fort  ^mrrt^  Individuals  whose  business  con- 
cerns have  bad  dose  finaiu:ial  tie-uf:s  with 
German  steel. 

Wben  M*-.  George  Wolf  of  tbe  United  Statea 
Steel    Ccrp.    surveyed     the     German    steel 


■ 
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Industry  last  yvsr.  h«  came  home  with  tales 
of  how  Unportant  It  could  be.  He  <lld  not 
say  for  whom.  Mr.  Benjamin  Palrlccs.  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Steel.  pulxIlcK  en- 
tb«  Wolf  report  and  admitted  that  U 
^Altog  how  much  steel  capacUy  re- 
Intact  In  Germany.  Now.  Ur.  Psir- 
iMB.  who  has  some  SO  years'  experience  In 
steel.  U  not  as  nalre  as  all  that.  Doesn't  h« 
know  that  as  far  back  as  1»4S  Congress  re- 
pealed to  the  American  press  that  In  the 
wcBtacu  aoQ*  of  Germany  alone  the  steel 
capaetty  was  upwards  of  aoOOO.OOO  tons— 
rrester  than  any  oC  her  netghbors?  Surely 
Mr.  Fslrlesa.  a  practical  businessman  whoM 
company  has  had  dealings  with  German  steel 
in  the  past,  was  not  asleep  during  the  last 
S  years. 

When  asked  what  the  Wolf  report  con- 
tained. Mr.  Palrless  unassumingly  declared 
thMX  It  was  confldtitlal  Thu  report  u  now 
lock  and  key  in  the  oOcc  of  Mr  Paul 
Vs  BCA^  Tet  Mr.  Hoffman  has  t>een 
our  8Ute  Department  to  abrogate 
Its  on  the  lere l  of  German  steel  pro- 
dwcMoo.  Wo  doubt  lie  rvcwtred  his  insptra* 
HOM  tfom  ttki  rvport.  Tb«M  agreement* 
en  tbe  l«v*l  erf  tte*!  prodtiettoa  tm  OmmaMj 
Mid  rvpanittoM  bad  beon  for  mmm  Um»  bMie 
•»)«ctttee  or  idnrliiaii  foreign  policy  If 
MM  fortlgn  polMf  of  this  country  is  tlM  dlfMt 

or  tiM  piiiili.  tfeM  Why  art  ttey  Mopt 

«r  the  Wotf  ro|»ort.  whleli  hM  a 
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I  o«  our  forMfB  policy r 
Untied  i(a<ee  figil 
a  ni»«er  In  the  OOrVMI  pi*.  MOVtBg 
iMBjMo  to  MliUMice  AmcrliMI  ptUOfi  with 
Miptil  to  Oiftn  stMi  pfgiMglliH.  ihey 
tofo  oloo  wmigid  10  UIM  om  tiM  AUtcd 
wlllcti  I*  to  have  over. ad 
In  th»  Oermoii  ouel  irtdusuy 
Of  tiM  five  Amerleans  appolot«d  or* 
of  t'riltAd  tutea  Steel— WUllam  J. 
off.  Werner  p.  Nsumsnn,  IWiald 
Clark  and  Ian  F  L.  Bltott.  Mr  KUiott  Is  the 
repre«enuHTe  for  United  States  Steel  In 
Europe  At  one  time  he  fronted  for  the 
Brlttah  Iron  and  steel  federation  In  the  In- 
ternational Steel  Cartel,  another  brainchild 
of  the  DInkalbachs.  Mr.  EUlott  should  be 
especially  useful  because  of  this  connecUon. 
Another  EUlott— Prof.  W.  T.  EUlott.  of 
Harrard — has  been  very  useful  to  German 
stoal  Interests.  One  of  the  msny  ways  he 
tried  to  miltience  the  *  powers  that  be."  was 
through  a  nMOSo  which  he  recently  wrote  for 
a  crmgreaslonal  eoaimittee.  Believe  It  or 
not.  the  main  point  In  Professor  EUlott 's 
memo  waa  the  adrocacy  to  expand  preaent 
steel  production  In  Germany  and  Japan  as 
the  primary  means  to  avoid  inflation  In  the 
United  States 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  Ogtire  this  one 
out.  we  will  tell  It  to  mtfi— m  Elliott. 

In  addition,  the  bead  ct  the  EGA  mlMkm 
In  western  Germany  is  Norman  H.  Collison. 
The  United  States  Steel  has  been  a  client  of 
his  Isw  firm.  Thus  we  are  back  to  the  "good 
old  days."  Things  have  hardly  changed. 
The  American  people  are  expected  to  en- 
dorae  this  new  marriage  of  the  international 
cartellsts.  though  President  Truman  has 
puUldy  announced  his  opposition  to  the 
reeetablUhment  of  German   cartels. 

This  tragic  picture  can  be  of  little  comfort 
to  the  people.  They  have  been  asked  to  sup- 
port s  bUlion  doUar  armament  program  to 
strengthen  American  security  against  future 
Pearl  Barbon.  But  the  geueals  of  the  first 
Pearl  Hartnr  goes  back  to  the  days  when  the 
German  cartelisu  were  strangling  free  trade 
throughout  the  world  and  throwing  monkey 
wrenches  Into  American  productive  enter- 
prlM.  It  was  not  ao  long  ago  that  otir  war 
effort  was  aarlouiiy  JenpwdlTrd  by  these  un- 
holy arrangements.  Just  how  otir  preaent 
security  requiremenu  can  be  squared  with 
the  reeroergence  of  this  cartel  network  is  a 
qoesuon  which  has  yet  to  be  axiswered. 


Eitcitl^B  of  Veterans'  ReadjottmeBt 
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HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  15.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
sent. I  an  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoRO  t  le  text  of  an  address  made  by 
me  over  r  idio  station  WLIB  in  New  York 
City  last  Monday  evening  in  support  of 
extension  of  veterans  readjustment  ben- 
efits. Po  lowing  the  end  of  the  text  I 
am  incluling  also  the  language  of  my 
bill  H.  RJ  4621. 

The  a<llress  is  as  follows: 

I  want  to  start  out  by  saying  that  it  la 
a  good  thing  for  the  Congress  snd  for  the 
people  at  «m  United  SUtes  and  for  the  Jew* 
ish  War  T  teraaa  that  there  are  pubtic-spir* 
Ited  leede*  like  my  friend,  nelnon  Levitt, 
who  ttaru  d  battlitig  for  eatetiiion  of  read* 
jiiataient  ^linwance  to  veterans  when  most 
people  wee  not  even  aware  that  tloie  wae 
running  nti. 

for  almitt  a  decade  ouf  oountry  hM  nnt 
had  to  woi  ry  abotii  people  fettlnit  jubs.  Ws 
••«  the  <  iHtiettB"  >i  wrr  with  nearly 

tetgl  mi'b  ixNii'iit  iitnntxmer  attd  our 

womenpoK  er. 

We  took  )d  ahead  to  the  transit lun  period. 
We  paesed  the  full  Imployment  Aet,  wt  prt- 
pared  akt  eton  programs  for  publte  works 
un  a  maae  ve  seals  ihould  there  be  a  tudden 
shsrp  rect  lalon 

As  St  happened,  demands  of  dsmmsd  up 
purchsslni  power  and  American  aid  In  for- 
eign rehal  Ultatlon  kept  our  factories  spin- 
ning and  c  ur  workers  on  pay  rolls. 

At  the  itme  time,  to  help  the  16,000.000- 
odd  men  n  the  armed  services  make  the 
change  fr<  m  war  to  peace,  and  to  protect 
them  and  their  dependents,  we  passed  the 
National  S  srvlce  Life  Insurance  Act,  the  Vo- 
cational RshabUltatlon  Act  of  1943.  and  the 
GI  bill  of    Ights. 

So  far  tt  e  Government  has  paid  out  about 
$7,000,000,(00  under  the  educational  bene- 
fits;  about  »800,000  for  vocational  training, 
and  about  13,500,000,000  In  the  readjustment 
benefits  ol  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  By  way 
of  contrast ,  the  Wcwld  War  I  bonus  payments 
cost  sbout  »3,800.000. 

Tonight  we  are  talking  at>out  the  provi- 
sions of  tte  GI  bill  of  rights  which,  under 
certain  falJly  easy  conditions,  gave  a  former 
serviceman  of  World  War  II  a  chance  to  draw 
•20  a  week  for  5i  weeks  If  he  could  not  get  a 
Job  or  If  h  J  lost  the  one  he  had. 

As  you  c)  .n  see.  It  was  a  lot  lllce  unemploy- 
ment Insuiance.  The  benefits  did  not  have 
to  be  draun  on  In  con.secutive  weeks.  It 
was  a  cxiz  ilon  against  possible  unemploy- 
ment. 

Now  her)  Is  a  peculiar  thing  about  the 
readjustmeat  benefit  title  of  this  act.  It 
runs  out  Ji  ist  five  weelu  from  now,  on  JiUy 
25,  1940. 
That  Is  i  years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
All  the  3ther  special  laWs  for  veterans 
have  a  Ion  jer  life. 

The  time  Umlt  for  benefits  under  the  voca- 
tional reha  bllltatlon  act  is  July  26,  1956. 

The  prcM  isions  of  the  life-insurance  act 
and  of  the  various  dlsabUlty  acts  are  con- 
tin  uJig. 

The  Iron  r  Is  that  this  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  1941,  there  are  fewer  Jobs  than 
there  are  workers.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  c^)en  ui  new  Jobs  fast  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  aew  lat>or  force,  and  In  some  sec- 
tions there  is  definite  unemployment  and 
dlsplacemci  t  of  steady  wage  earners. 


For  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  most 
deserving  veterans  this  is  the  real  transit j.on 
from  war  to  peace. 

The  men  who  have  Iseneflted  from  the 
$3,500,000,000  already  paid  out  were  largely 
the  young  fellows  who  had  been  Inducted 
Into  service  before  they  had  ever  held  a  Job. 
It  is  only  natural  that  some  deliberately 
sponged  on  Government  bounty;  most  of 
them  quite  legitimately  had  a  little  trouble 
getting  Jobs  because  they  bad  no  training. 

The  story  now  is  different. 

The  veterans  running  into  Joblessness  to- 
day are  the  older,  settled  men  who  walked 
straight  from  the  demobUization  centers  Into 
Jol}s,  and  disdained  the  opportunity  to  draw 
their  readjustment  benefits:  or  they  are  the 
men,  also  family  men,  who  went  into  voca- 
tional training  or  back  to  school,  and  now  are 
looking  for  Jobs,  with  wives  and  children 
dependent  on  them,  at  a  time  when  JoIjs  are 
scarce  and  growing  scarcer. 

These  are  men  who  served  their  country 
well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

That  is  the  first  and  best  reason  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  should  be  extended. 

Another  good  reason  is  the  cushioning 
effect  the  paymenu  will  have  on  business 
conditions. 

We  all  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  the  prooeN 
Wf  ere  going  through  is  only  a  leveling  oil 
proeest, 

We  hope  that  we  are  not  fnoiitg  a  depres* 
•lofl,  Of  even  a  recession,  and  we  «re  going 
to  do  everything  that  inteillgsnt  peopts  nf 
good  will  0in  du  to  head  uff  any  e«oii«ml« 
tfouble, 

One  of  the  thing*  we  ean  do  U  to  extend 
the  53-flo  law  right  now, 

My  coiieitgue  and  goud  friend,  Oongreee* 
man  Wai^tm  Ht;wR,  of  Ohio,  was  I  believe, 
the  very  Aret  to  tntruduee  a  bill  to  extend 
the  aet. 

His  bill  la  a  simple  extender  making  no 
changes  in  the  benefits. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that 
If  the  Huber  bill  is  the  best  bill  which  can  be 
brougiit  out  of  committee  I  shall  support  it 
and  vote  for  it.  Hearings  wUl  open  soon  on  a 
similar  bill  in  the  Senate.  In  the  House  no 
hearings  sre  scheduled,  and  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  chairman  is 
opposed  to  any  extension. 

Every  national  veteran  organization  ex- 
cept Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  asked  for 
extension;  VFW  wiU  bring  it  before  the  rext 
national  convention.  The  CIO  also  has  en- 
dorsed It. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has 
gone  even  farther,  and  expects  a  special  com- 
mittee studying  the  subject  to  make  public 
in  2  weeks  a  startling  report  on  unemploy- 
ment among  veterans.  As  you  know,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  extension. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  I  am  one  of  four 
Members  of  the  House  who  has  Introduced  a 
bUl  to  extend  the  effective  date  of  52-20-  but 
my  bUl  goes  a  lot  farther,  for  reasons  that  I 
think   everybody  should   think   about 

When  the  GI  bill  of  rights  was  passed,  we 
were  stUl  living  In  a  prewar  economy  as  far 
as  the  cost  of  living  was  concerned 

Thanks  to  President  Roosevelt's  insistence 
on  adequate  price  and  rent  controls,  we  had 
virtually  no  wartime  Inflation. 

Five  years  ago.  under  such  conditions  $20 
a  week  for  52  weeks  seemed  like  a  lot  of 
money. 

Twenty  dollars  a  week  today  is  Just  about 
the  same  as  $10  a  week  in  1944;  and  employ- 
ment may  be  dropping,  but  the  cost  of  livinir 
is  not.  * 

Furthermore,  although  provision  for  de- 
pendents was  made  in  the  servicemen's  pay 
acu.  in  the  educational  and  vocational  bene- 
fits sections,  and  almost  everywhere  else,  the 
present  law  doesn't  add  a  dime  for  a  mans 
wife  and  chUdren. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  as  long  as 
there  are  young  people  in  love  and  anxious 
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to  start  famUles.  there  are  going  to  tie  tmbies, 
end  I  can  see  no  reason  to  penalize  the  man 
raising  ctiildren  for  America. 

Therefore  the  bUl  I  have  introduced  not 
only  extends  the  life  of  the  act  to  July  25, 
19GI,  but  also  would.  If  enacted,  provide 
for  modest  increases  in  weekly  payments,  for 
a  longer  benefit  period,  and  for  extra  money 
for  each  dependent.  A  dependent  is  de- 
fined as  having  the  same  meaning  as  In  the 
Income-tax  laws. 

The  number  of  my  bill,  in  case  you  want 
to  ask  yotir  own  Congressman  for  a  copy,  or 
ask  him  to  support  the  bUl,  Is  H.  R.  4621.  and 
the  title  is  "A  Bill  To  Extend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944." 

My  bill  would  stretch  the  weekly  pay- 
ments out  to  104  weeks;  It  would  strike  out 
the  discriminatory  antllabor  clause  in  the 
present  act;  It  would  raise  the  weekly  pay- 
ments to  $80;  and  tt  would  give  an  eddltlocal 
$5  a  week  for  each  dependent 

In  the  case  of  a  self-employed  veteran  the 
maalmum  benefits  would  be  increased  to 
$100  a  month,  with  $20  a  month  (or  each 
dependent. 

Otherwise,  the  preetnt  reetrlctions  wotild 
not  be  chsnged. 

I  think  my  bill  la  fair  and  drawn  to  fit 
preeent  oondltione.  and  X  am  bopefui  II 
witl  get  serume  and  earneet  donalderatkNi 
tfluneUisieiy. 

H,  R   4«SI1 
A  mi  to  e«tM4  Ui«  toetteAU  of  the  tterv* 

tteinene   llesd]u«tm«n(    Ad   of    li»44,   as 

gmsnded,  and  tur  wthei  put  p  mis 
fe  II  eMOied,  iki.,  ttiat  iitie  V.  «lM|rtar 
VU.  iMllon  700  (ai,  of  the  VeryloemoBf 
lUadJuetment  Aet  of  1044,  a«  amMUled,  1$ 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"eiftrna  m—asADJUfeTMEWT  ALutwAWCM  roa 
poaxn  MtMicae  or  tmi  aaMio  roaets 
'*Sbc  700.  (k)  Any  person  who  shall  hare 
eerred  In  the  active  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  after  8ep- 
temtier  16.  1940.  and  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  past  war.  and  who  shall  have  iieen  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  service  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  alter 
active  service  of  90  days  or  more,  or  by  rea- 
son of  an  injury  or  disability  Incurred  In 
service  in  line  of  duty,  shall  be  entitled,  hi 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant  thereto,  to  re- 
ceive a  readjustment  allowance  as  provided 
herein  for  each  week  of  unemployment,  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  104  weeks;  Provided, 
That  no  such  allowance  shall  be  paid  for 
any  period  for  which  hs  receives  Increased 
pension  under  part  VII  of  the  Veterans  Reg- 
ulation 1  (a)  or  a  subsistence  allowance  under 
part  Yin  of  such  regulation." 

2.  Title  V,  chapter  VII,  section  700  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  is 
hereby  amer.ded  by  adding  a  new  suljscctlon 
(d)   to  read  as  follows: 

-(d)  This  title  shall  be  effective  untU  JtUy 
as.  1951." 

3.  Title  V.  chapter  VIII.  section  800,  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjitstment  Act  of  1944  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  sut)6ection 
•*(b)"  thereof,  by  striking  out  the  words 
"(c)"  and  "(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "(b)"  and  "(c)".  respectively. 

4.  (a)  Title  V.  chapter  IX.  section  9C0  (a), 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "$20" 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,  and  an 
additional  $5  for  each  dependent, ". 

(b)  Title  V,  chapter  IX.  section  902  (b), 
of  the  Servicemen's  Ref.djustment  Act  d 
1944  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  the  veteran 
showing  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  that  he  has  been  fully 
engaged  in  such  self-employment  and  that 
his  net  earnings  in  a  trade,  business,  pro- 
fession, or  vocation,  having  been  less  than 


tlM)  In  the  previous  cidendar  month,  the 
veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  this  title  as  to  time  and 
amount,  the  difference  (adjusted  to  the  next 
highest  multiple  of  $1).  between  $150  and 
his  net  earnings  for  such  month.  In  addi- 
tion, the  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
$20  per  month  for  each  dependent." 

5.  Title  V.  chapter  IX.  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  903  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Skc.  903.  As  used  in  this  chapter  the  term 
'dep>endent'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
defined  In  the  internal-revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

6.  This  act  shaU  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  next  suc- 
ceeding its  enactment. 


LtC$  Tell  die  People 
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or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

(tf  HKW  yoaM 
IN  TMI  MOVM  Of  NSrRlfllflTATtVM 

THumday,  Junt  U,  1949 

Mr.  XIATINO.  Mr  Hpoakrr,  und«r 
|i«gva  to  mtend  my  itmarkii,  I  inrtudt 
Ui«  foUowutg  r«o«nt  odiiotiMls  from  iho 
OI««n  <N,  Y.)  TtiMf-Horald  arid  Bmi« 
iMmloR  iN.  y.)  Ptom: 
\Wmm  the  CNeao  (N,  T )  THMMhrald  of 
Mareb  I,  1040 1 

WEtt.  WHT  WOTT 

RepresenUUve  KiMNeTH  B.  KaAxtMe,  the 
forthright  Congressmsn  from  Rochesur. 
N.  Y..  believes  that  the  Government  should 
ull  the  people  what  It  Is  doing  with  the 
money  they  pay  In  for  social  security. 

Years  and  years  ago.  when  this  social  se- 
curity scheme  first  was  promulgated,  this 
newspaper  made  the  assertion  that  the  cash 
that  was  contributed  from  the  pay  rolls  of 
the  people  was  not  tielng  held  in  a  special 
fimd,  to  be  used  for  Just  one  purpose — social 
security  payments — but  was  being  turned 
helter-skelter  into  a  general  hopper  and 
was  being  used  for  any  old  purpose  that  the 
Government  saw  fit  to  utilize  it  for. 

That  statement  brought  protests  from 
rarloiis  Goveriunent  officials;  but  they  didn't 
receive  much  satisfaction. 

For  the  facts  remained.  Oh,  yes;  the 
Government  did  put  In  what  amounted  to 
I  O  U's  for  the  money.  But  the  money 
was  spent  Just  the  same;  and  only  the 
I  O  U's  remained. 

Tons  of  water  have  passed  down  the  river 
since  then;  but  the  indiscriminate  spending 
of  the  social-security  money  still  goes  m£r- 
rlly  on. 

And  Mr.  Ksatimg  thinks  there  is  some- 
thing not  quite  according  to  Hoyle  about  it. 

"liCt  us  diccocitiaue  the  practice  in  the 
Government  of  collecting  money  for  one 
purpose  and  using  It  for  another,"  he  urges, 
"or,  U  we  are  going  to  follow  that  question- 
able practice,  let  us  tell  the  people  who  put 
up  the  money,  frankly  and  openly,  what  we 
are  doing  with  It." 

Well,  that's  fair  enough.  Isnt  it? 

But  it  Isn't  likely.  American  employers 
aiKl  employees  now  have  built  up  an  ac- 
ctimulatlon  in  the  past  12  years — hold  your 
breath — of  $10,7C0,0O0,0O0;  yet  as  Repre- 
sentative KxATiNG  says,  the  money  Just  isn't 
there. 

It  has  all  been  spent — with  the  ezeeptioo 
of  the  insignificant  amount  of  $150,000,000. 

Let's  get  that  matter  of  the  I  O  U's  clari- 
fied; and  let  Mr.  Kxating  do  the  clarifying: 


"This  money,  collected  from  the  worxlng 
people  of  this  country  and  their  bosses  over 
a  12-year  period,  has  simply  been  spent  for 
other  purposes  through  the  device  of  sub- 
stituting Government  bonds  in  the  trust 
fund  for  the  hard-earned  dollars  and  pen- 
nies which  people  thought  they  were  paying 
for  future  IxnefiU." 

The  Rochester  solon  admits,  of  course, 
that  the  Government  bonds  in  the  funds 
are  as  good  as  the  Government  itself;  but 
he  points  to  the  big  Joker  In  the  deck 

"The  only  way  that  teneflts  can  be  paid." 
he  says,  "is  tjy  selling  those  bonds,  making 
new  appropriations,  or  tapping  futtu«  pay 
rolls  still  more  to  raise  the  cash." 

Representative  K«atii«c  adds  another  In- 
teresting observation. 

It  shculd  not  be  required,  he  said,  that 
funds  more  than  necessary  to  meet  operating 
expenses  and  normally  anticipated  benefit 
payments,  should  t>e  held  in  cash. 

"It  Is  not  the  method  of  administering  the 
fund,  but  the  failure  to  fully  Inform  the  pub- 
Ik  to  which  I  object,"  be  declarte. 

"itagferlrifl  sums  have  been  collected  from 
pdy  enyjopee  to  run  the  Oovernmcnt  on  tbt 
pretext  end  represenutton  to  workers  that 
this  wae  an  Ineuranee  fund." 

Tb$  plain  foot,  tt^m^  and  nelgbbera.  It 
that  wbett  Mid  If  that  $1 0,700 A00<000  It 
needed,  tbt  OMmty  will  have  to  be  ralatd— 
mm*  way,  eodMhow  -all  uv*r  again, 

Wtoiili  Itb't  lb  attofdawe  «itb  orabdma't 
Ideat  m  rtiMlbf  Milait. 

Aad  Mbyfet  M  imt  in  iiiwdtiiit  wtm 
votim  bvl  nomiiif  Wtll  be  ddM  biMM  M  W 
(mm  there  is  a  |>uhlie  demand  ttoat  eomoibiiiff 
be  dune  about  it. 

How  far  Repreeentativs  KrATtiM  will  get  in 
Ml  moT$  liii  ramarke  were  Made  on  the 
floor  or  the  mem*  this  wseb  mmi  remain 
to  be  eten. 

But  at  least  he  has  performed  the  service 
of  bringing  home  to  us  once  again  the  faet 
that  we  Americans  are  a  remarkably  compla- 
cent people.  Maybe,  that  la  a  prorldentlal 
circumstance. 

[From    the    Blnghamton    (N.   T.)    Press   of 
March  9.   1949] 

TES.  TKLL  THK  PKWtB 

Representative  KiKwrrH  B.  Kia-ntic,  of 
New  York,  believes  the  Government  should 
tell  the  people  what  tt  Is  doing  with  the 
money  they  have  paid  In  for  social  security. 

During  12  years  a  social  security  "fund" 
of  $10,700,000,000  has  eccumulated.  Actually 
this  "fund"  exists  only  as  Government  I  O  Us, 
for  the  money  for  the  nxDst  p«u^  has  l>een 
spent,  and  payments  out  of  the  "fund"  will 
have  to  l>e  derived  from  new  tax  revenue. 
As  Representative  Keatihc  points  out,  the 
Government's  I  O  U's  are  as  good  as  the 
Government  Itself.  Nevertheless,  it's  true 
that  the  "ftmd"  many  believe  exists,  does  not 
exist. 

Another  matter  not  to  be  ignored  in  dis- 
cussion of  security  in  social  security  Is  long- 
term  devaluation  of  currency.  For  more  than 
100  years,  prices  on  average  have  gone  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  20  percent  each  decade, 
meaning  that  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
steadily  has  declined. 

Government  spending  currently  in  prospect 
su^ests  an  enormous  further  long-term  de- 
preciation of  the  dollar.  If  future  benefita 
are  not  related  to  dollar  puirchaslng  power. 
how  much  real  social  security  will  be  pro- 
vided? If  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar is  not  sUbllized,  then  the  taxes  taken 
should  be  invested  in  something  that  would 
rise  m  terms  of  dollars  In  ratio  to  the  de- 
predation at  those  dollars. 

If  the  Government  cannot  meet  this  eco- 
nomic protilem.  then  It  should  not  propose 
a  social  secxurlty  it  cannot  create.  The  soclal- 
eecurity  program  as  it  is  now  set  iq>  can  bring 
only  cruel  disillusionment. 
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WaikaftM  Ho«i«  Rait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAurowru 

XM  THB  HOUSE  OP  mPIIBINTATlVB 

THur»da9,  Jun€  i$.  194$ 

Mr.  MILLm  of  CAllfomla,  Mr. 
•ptakrr.  th»  Loilltvlllf  Courtrr-Journftl 
on  Prtday,  Jvm  t.  IH9.  publuhcd  an 
•dltorlfti  »ntiU«d  "CongrtM  Should 
Orant  WMhlntton  Home  Rule  " 

On  June  4.  1049.  Marquis  ChUda 
touched  on  thU  tame  subject  In  hU  coN 
umn.  Washington  Calling,  a«  It  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post. 

These  two  pertinent  articles  are  In- 
cluded herewith: 

(Prom  the  LouUvlU*  (Kjr.)  Courier- Jour oaI 

of  Jun*  3.  19401 
Coitcsxss  SRonj}  OmAirr  Washtnotom  Homi 

Municipal  affairs  In  Waahlagton.  D  C.  are 
I^dcUlng  in  compailson  wltli  tlM  Issues  Con- 
fcress  now  faces  Tet  for  the  past  few  days 
tbe  Senate  has  been  forced  to  set  aside  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
and  pfopoaals  for  housing,  health  lns\irance. 
and  edacattooal  aid,  in  order  to  consider  a 
blU  aimed  at  reUerlng  them  of  responsibility 
for  Dlstrtct  affairs.  This  bUl  would  give 
resldenu  of  the  District  at  Columbia  tbe 
right  to  elect  their  own  local  officials  and 
•ebool  board. 

It  would  give  to  approximately  900.000  clti- 
tns  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  in- 
it  in  the  Constitution.  This  alone 
Jusufy  passage  of  the  bill,  for  It  is 
etoarty  a  TloUUon  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bill 
of  Rlgiita  to  deny  some  measure  of  repre- 
sentation tc  citizens.  It  would  also  Improve 
the  present  haphazard  system  of  city  gov- 
ernment, by  making  city  oOcials  responsive 
to  tlie  voters. 

Most  Important  of  all.  It  would  relieve  Con- 
gress of  Its  duty  as  an  unwilling  city  council 
for  Washington.  Members  of  Congress  who 
bave  seen  the  present  system  admit  they 
Ittve  neither  the  time  nor  the  Intimate 
knowledge  of  local  affairs  to  do  jtistlce  by 
of  tbe  Capital. 
Is  a  mlBortty  objection  to  home  rule. 
Some  citizens  oppose  it  because  they  say  it 
would  Increase  their  taxes.  Others  object 
to  the  fact  that  It  would  give  Washington 
Nsgroes  the  right  to  vote  on  city  affairs.  This 
latter  group  was  represented  in  the  Senate 
by  southern  Senators  Kanxajca.  of  Louisiana, 
and  JoaararoM.  of  South  Carolina,  who  tried 
to  amend  the  bill  to  prohibit  any  change  in 
WMblagton  s  existing  racial  segregation  laws 
without  the  approval  of  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate. In  defeating  the  amendment,  must  have 
noted  the  Inconsistency  of  Its  authorship  by 
men  who  last  year  championed  Dtzlecrat  op- 
posltlcn  to  Interference  by  Congrsas  In  home 
immaQtmeot  of  racial  matters.  We  trust 
tb«  Boom  wiu  also  Ignore  thu  opposition 
and  pass  a  bill  which  Is  long  overdue. 


IVrom  tbe  Wasbltigton  (D.  C.)  Poet  of  June 
4.   1M0| 

WssmwoToir  Caixnto 
(By  Marquu  Chllds) 
■OKS  UVLM  nasT 
For  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  tied 
up  In  a  diplomatic  poker  game  with  the  Rus- 
I  at  ttm  Farts  OoBf  ereooe.  tba  aaws  from 
bt    somewhat    dlstwbtog.    Be 
It  feel  as  though  a  long  arm  from  Wash- 
Ibfton  had  reached  over  hu  shouUin  to  take 
ct  his  band  aum»  of  his  strcooMt  cards. 
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If  ths  homS'ruls  bill  oould  be  got  out  of 
a  subcommittee  dominated  by  men  who  op* 
pose  the  Idea,  It  would  quickly  go  through 
ths  House.  This  would  be  one  constructive 
step  from  a  lagging  Congress  that  would  bsip 
other  Congresses  In  the  future  to  keep  up 
with  urgent  national  business,  It  Is  a  small 
but  Important  step  toward  putting  first 
things   first. 


Os«  Exinplt  of  Lobby  Prtiiurt 

EXTIN8T0N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfiENTATIVM 

Thursday,  June  16,  1949 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  re- 
cent attack  made  on  me  by  a  Mr.  E.  J. 
O'Connor,  who  calls  himself  the  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  reprint- 
ing herewith  a  letter  this  man  wrote  to 
certain  person-  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  the  text  of  his  letter  speaks 
for  itself. 

I  know  every  Member  of  Congress  re- 
sents this  sort  of  thing  as  bitterly  as  I 
do.  I  am  advised  that  this  same  man 
has  written  other  letters  about  other 
Members  of  the  Oklahoma  congres- 
sional delegation. 

In  his  letter  he  refers  to  his  Inability 
to  cause  me  to  vote  as  he  thinks  I  should. 
In  this  connection  I  think  you  ^ught  to 
know  that  this  man  has  never  even 
given  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  so  he 
is  in  no  position  to  say  I  have  been  unfair 
with  him.  And,  after  reading  this  let- 
ter, I  want  to  assure  this  House  that  this 
man  never  will  have  any  influence  with 
me.  I  trust  all  of  us  can  find  a  more 
fair,  decent,  and  better  source  of  advice 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  than  the 
sort  of  thing  exhibited  here. 

I  think  this  letter  shows  better  than 
my  words  how  low  some  people  will  stoop 
to  gain  their  ends.  I  think  this  sort  of 
thing  ought  to  be  stopped.  That  is  why 
I  am  making  this  information  known 
to  the  House. 

Associated  Inodstrizs  or  Oklahoma, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  June  2,  1949. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Wood. 

Wood  <b  Co.,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Dea«  Mk.  Wood:  We  are  encountering  great 
difficulty  In  persuading  Congressman  Tom 
Steed  to  the  Idea  that  he  was  elected  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  In  the 
Fourth  District,  other  than  the  limited 
minority  constituting  the  labor  vote. 

He  has  been  a  problem  child  largely  be- 
cause of  his  position  on  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  and  many  times  In 
critical  matters  his  has  been  the  deciding 
vote  In  that  committee,  and  Invariably  It  has 
been  antlbuslness. 

As  you  know,  the  Taft-Hartley  repeal  bill 
Is  back  In  this  committee,  and  also  the  re- 
vision of  the  wage-hour  law  Is  being  consid- 
ered by  thU  committee.  Both  of  the  meas- 
ures vitally  affect  Oklahoma  Industry  and 
tbe  best  information  we  are  able  to  get  from 
our  Washington  conUcts  U  that  arzsD  may 
have  the  deciding  vote  In  that  committee 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  report  out  good 
or  bad  legislation.  The  time  Is  here  to  urge 
you  to  renew  your  efloru  In  prevaUlng  upon 
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to  consider  the  rljrhts  and  needs  of 
evar^one  In  his  dtitrlct,  and  to  that  end  we 
strongly  suggest  that  you  contact  his  per< 
sonat  friends,  his  campaign  contributors,  and 
If  p.Mislbls  get  some  of  your  employees  to 
write  him  thnt  they  would  like  to  have  ths 
labor  legtslntlon  reported  out  thnt  does  not 
•ntfabgtr  their  jobs  or  serlouMiy  affect  ths 
aeonotny  of  hi*  dutrict,  Tr-  two  most  lm< 
ixirtant  grntips  that  miild  be  pemusMlvs 
would  be  the  osnipalgn  ountrlbuiors,  and 
your  smploytM.  and  psrhaps  a  banker  or  two 
thnt  hNVs  hftd  soms  transnctlon  with  him  In 
ths  past,  but  In  sny  event,  ploass  lend  sll 
ths  n«l|)  you  oan  in  straightening  out  his 
thinking  on  tb«se  labor  matters.  Your  help 
In  this  matter  may  be  ths  ollneher,  Inasmuch 
as  It  appears  to  bs  that  eloss;  however,  it's 
going  to  require  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
change  him  around  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  in  our  judgment  warrants  such  ef> 
fort. 

Let  us  know  the  results  please,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  J.  O'COKNOS. 

Executive  Vice  President. 


Are  We  Coddling  Socialism  Abroad,  Too? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  16  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  -ntitled 
"Are  We  Coddling  Socialism  Abroad, 
Too?"  written  by  Pred  I.  Kent  and  pub- 
lished in  the  June  1949  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine Banking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  Wx  Coddling  Socialism  Abroad,  Too? 
(By  Fred  I.  Kent) 

(Mr.  Kent,  a  director  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York,  and  long  prominent  In 
banking,  had  extensive  experience  In  han- 
dling the  problems  of  financial  reconstruction 
after  World  War  I.  He  served,  at  various 
times,  as  financial  adviser  to  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  as  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  the  New  Tork  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
for  organizing  an  International  exchange  con- 
trol, as  Director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
Division  of  Foreign  Exchanges,  as  financial 
adviser  to  the  director  of  sales  of  the  War 
Department,  and  as  organizer  of  a  plan  that 
saved  the  Austrian  people  from  starvation. 
He  was  also  on  the  Organization  Committee  of 
t^e  Reparation  Commission  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission's  Finance  Committee. 
Other  senrlcas  Included  conferences  in  Europe 
that  eased  Franco-Oerman  difficulties  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  Dawes  plan  of 
reparations. ) 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  Marshall  plan  or  Eco- 
nomlc  Cooperation  Administration  Is  beyond 
reproach.  Nevertheless,  this  huge  project  is 
not  beyond  question  as  to  advlsabUlty.  There 
Is  a  grave  qusstlon  as  to  whether  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  ECA  can  recover  as  going  na- 
tions as  quickly  and  effectively  under  such  a 
system  of  huge  gifts  as  they  could  under  a 
program  that  required  greater  effort  on  their 
part  and  a  program  that  pencllEcd  socialistic 
practices  such  as  nationalization. 


It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  we  are  doing 
ths  British  a  favor  or  whether  we  are  creating 
a  situation  which  will  make  It  more  dlfflcult 
for  them  for  ysars  to  come  by  giving  them 
huge  funds  that  enable  a  socialistto  govern- 
ment to  lead  the  people  to  feel  that  Its 
methods  ar<  brlngtnf  the  British  nstinn  out 
from  und«r  llM  burdens  left  Iqp  tlM  war. 

In  spsaklng  of  iMKiniisMtlon  abroad,  ws 
are  not  unmindful  of  certain  soclnllstio 
trends  In  this  country.  Mowsver,  ths  peopit 
of  ths  United  StaUs  hsvs  not  ytt  had,  and  It 
is  hoped  they  nerer  will  hsvs,  a  suffleltnl 
taste  of  nationailMtlon  of  industry  to  apprt- 
ciste  what  It  means.  Thsy  do  not  know  that 
nstinnaltaatlon  carried  on  within  evsn  a  few 
Industrtss  nseessltates  Oovernmsht  spend • 
tng  and  rsgulstlon  which  reach  deeply  Into 
the  Individual  lives  of  the  people  and  pre- 
vent them  from  exercising  normal  rights  of 
human  beings  and  Individual  Intelligence. 
These  are  necessary  If  people  are  to  obtain 
the  highest  degree  of  betterment  In  living. 

The  bureaucracies  which  carry  on  national- 
ization find,  as  they  proceed  In  their  work, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  control  a  vast  series 
of  activities  which  spread  through  the  whole 
economy.  Just  a  few  Instances  In  the  British 
situation  show  this  conclusively.  For  In- 
stance, the  farmers  In  Britain  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  picking  or  selling  small  green 
onions.  Then  the  bureaucracy  felt  that  It 
must  eitplain  what  It  meant  by  small,  and 
this  Is  the  regulation  that  resulted:  "Diam- 
eter shall  be  construed  as  meaning  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  the  bulb  measured  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  through  the  bulb  and 
shoot."  The  onion  must  be  1*4  Inches  lu 
diameter  and  If  a  smaller  one  Is  sold,  the 
farmer  Is  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  Board  of  Trade  produced  an  edict  that 
metal  discs  be  attached  to  the  horns  of  pedi- 
greed Angxis  bulls  being  exported.  Later  the 
order  was  amended;  it  required  instead  that 
the  horns  be  branded.  Then  It  was  revoked 
•  •  •  the  board  discovered  that  Angus 
bulls  have  no  horns. 

A  carpenter  at  Bath  gave  up  his  Job  and 
applied  to  the  Labor  Exchange  for  other  em- 
ployment. He  was  told  to  go  back  to  the 
Job  he  had  left  or  he  would  bave  to  go  to 
prison  for  3  months  or  pay  a  fine  of  £100. 
The  Ministry  of  Food  tells  tbe  British  people 
what  to  eat  for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner 
through  Its  rationing.  A  man  In  Jarro  laid 
a  garden  pavement  without  a  license.  He 
was  acquitted,  however,  of  crime  because  be 
explained  that  a  government  official  had  told 
him  "no  license  was  needed  If  the  cement 
was  applied,  not  by  trowel,  but  through  a 
watering  cbn." 

The  Ministry  of  Health  controls  the  re- 
pairing of  homes.  Not  more  than  $80  an- 
nually can  be  spent  for  repairs  to  a  home. 
Any  additional  expenditure  requires  a  special 
permit,  which  takes  weeks  or  even  months  to 
obtain. 

The  Ministry  of  Fuel  determines  who  may 
drive  an  automobile  and  where  they  can  go. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  the  last  word 
on  who  can  kill  a  pig  and  when. 

A  farmer  may  bt  taken  off  his  own  Isnd  if 
tbe  results  of  his  Isbor  do  not  please  the 
bureaucrat  who  Inspects  It.  A  short  time 
ago  there  were  some  26,000  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  the  British  people  were  obliged  to 
follow,  but  this  total  has  undoubtedly  In- 
creased largely  sines. 

On  July  1,  1948.  a  socialized  medical  service 
was  established  by  the  British  Socialist  Gov- 
ernment with  the  statement  that  medical 
service  for  all  "would  be  free."  During  the 
first  8  months  of  Its  operation,  the  cost  ex- 
ceeded the  original  estimate  by  $234,000,000. 
but  It  was  not  free,  as  the  Exchequer  col- 
lected the  sum  from  the  British  through 
taxes  and  all  had  to  pay  directly  or  In- 
directly. Under  the  arrangement  the  services 
Include  medical  doctors  and  dentists,  hospital 
treatment,  maternity  and  chUd  welfare,  home 


nursing  spertnrles.  denturei  dewf  slds.  artl- 
ficlnl  legs,  and  drugs,  and  mrdlclnes.  Thoee 
who  are  bald.  If  men,  are  given  wIrs  and  If 
women,  transformations,  As  things  have  de- 
veloped under  this  system,  there  are  not 
enouKh  doctors,  enough  nurses,  enouffh  hos* 
pitals,  enough  dentures,  enough  ctlnlrs.  and 
there  are  not  enough  wigs.  It  is  siso  under- 
stood thst  wtgs  rsn  be  refurbished  once  a 
yesr  at  a  cost  of  $10, 

Th«  sutus  of  a  doctor  $s  a  eonfllentiil 
aftnt  of  ths  pbttent  wu  to  b$  mMintalned, 
$0  ths  govtmment  said,  but  un4tr  itoe  rules 
aM  rtfulattons  all  privscy  ha$  iMan  sum* 
Inated.  even  thuuuh  the  Mtntstry  of  Keslth. 
In  one  of  Its  leafiets,  mttds  the  following 
•tstemsnt;  "Your  dealings  with  your  doctor 
win  remain  as  thsy  are  now,  (Mrsonai  and 
confidential."  However,  In  one  of  the  statu- 
tory Instruments  under  "terms  of  service," 
the  practitioner  has  "to  keep  records  of  the 
Illnesses  of  his  public  patients  and  all  his 
treatments  of  them  In  such  form  as  the 
Minister  may  from  time  to  time  determine 
and  to  forward  such  records  to  the  local 
executive  council."  This  council  Is  made 
up  of  lay  persons  who  are.  of  course,  the 
neighbors  and  possibly  the  next-door  ne'gh- 
bors  of  some  of  the  patients.  The  doctors 
feel  that  the  state.  In  thus  acting.  Is  causing 
them  to  break  the  Hlppocratlc  oath  which 
they  take  upon  getting  their  degrees  as  doc- 
tors. 

In  large  areas  each  practitioner  Is  allotted 
4.000  patients,  but  in  the  small  areas  the 
"clientele"  may  run  as  low  as  2.500.  Inevit- 
ably, under  such  conditions,  the  time  of  dec- 
tors  must  be  taken  up  by  those  with  unim- 
portant disabilities  to  such  an  extent  that 
doctors  cannot  be  available  for  all  emergency 
cases.  The  whole  thing  has  become  a  totali- 
tarian sort  of  development  and,  unless  It  can 
be  stopped  In  some  way.  It  Is  going  to  re- 
quire secret  police  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion, particularly  as  malingering  h£S  already 
set  In.  and  hypochondriacs  are  legion. 

At  present  a  big  fight  is  being  made  by  the 
government  to  nationalize  the  steel  induetry. 
Should  this  occur,  owners  of  the  steel  organ- 
izations stand  to  lose  a  very  large  part  of 
their  Investments  through  the  activities  of 
the  government,  which.  In  effect.  Is  rigging 
the  market  for  steel  shares.  This  Is  done  by 
depressing  them  first  through  the  threat  of 
nationalization,  then  by  demanding  that 
dividends  be  cut,  and  further  by  Ignoring  the 
pledge  made  by  the  government  that  new 
capital  could  be  put  Into  the  steel  business. 
This  has  operated  to  prevent  proper  rehabili- 
tation. 

If  the  steel  business  Is  nationalized,  the 
owners  wUl  receive  securities  of  the  Brltuh 
Government  at  the  market,  when  the  gov- 
ernment takes  over  on  a  compulsory  basis, 
that  wUl  unquestionably  be  greatly  t>elow 
real  value. 

It  Is  trtily  amazing  what  a  government 
Is  willing  to  do  to  Its  citizens,  whUe  at  the 
same  time  making  regulations  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  constructive  things  that 
good  business  management  would  provide 
because  business  people  know  that  other- 
wise the  enterprise  might  be  put  In  Jeopardy. 

The  purpose  of  pushing  through  the  na- 
tionalization of  steel  Is  very  evident  from 
the  remarks  of  one  of  the  Socialist  Members 
of  Parliament  who  said  during  a  debate: 
"Once  we  have  nationalized  steel  we  shall 
bave  broken  tbe  back  of  capitalist  control 
of  Industry  In  Great  Britain  and  its  domi- 
nation forever.  If  that  happens,  whatever 
party  is  in  power,  we  shall  be  a  socialist 
sUU." 

It  would  be  well  for  the  American  people 
to  commit  this  sutement  to  memoiT  so  that 
If  they  allow  our  Government  to  go  Into  the 
steel  biulness  they  will  know  jiut  what  It 
will  do  to  our  country. 

Naturally,  those  In  the  world  who  are  op- 
poeed  to  the  prlvate-entcrprUte  system  are 
fighting  it  In  every  way  that  Is  open  to  them. 
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In  CAirylng  on  the  fight  they  havt  taken  » 
poaMon  oppoatnc  any  agreements  that  the 
thlttMl  Btatca  might  require  before  provid- 
ing funds  for,  say.  Great  Britain.  These 
include  p-jsslbiy  a  [HtJTlslon  that  ECA  funds 
could  not  be  used  for  furthering  national- 
ised Industries  or  that  such  funds  would 
not  be  provided  If  the  steel  Industry  were 
natlonalued.  Such  statements  say.  in  effect . 
that  we  have  no  right  and  that  we  must  not 
d>inan  r1  that  other  peoples  sruide  their  econ- 
omiM  as  we  do.  Further,  that  we  are  being 
ImperlallBtlc  if  «•  try  to  lead  other  coun- 
trkm  into  carrying  on  the  private-enterprise 


inste  ad 


Actually,  such  statements  would  be  un- 
warranted even  If  we  did  make  demands  of 
this  nature.  The  money  that  the  United 
8t«t«a  GoTerni^^ent  Is  allotting  to  foreign 
peoples  is  only  available  from  taxation  taken 
from  American  citizens.  Under  the  law  If 
the  KCA  belieTec  that  any  allocations  would 
further  nationalisation  of  British  Industry 
and  would  not.  therefore,  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  Intended — that 
is.  the  rehabiliutlon  oT  the  tt-itish  econ- 
ooay — the  ECA  would  not  be  Justified  In  al- 
locating such  funds.  Should  the  admln> 
Istrator  take  this  position,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  be  entirely  free  to  go  on  with 
iu  nationalization  and  refuse  to  accept  the 
funds   from    the    American   Government. 

Tbere   Is   no  reason   whatsoever  why   the 
ASMrlcan   taxpayer   alioiild   pay   to   further 
nattoiialisation  In  Oraat  Britain  if  he  be- 
lieves It  would  be  harmful  to  that  nation  and 
tmfortunate  lor  his  own  cotmtry.     It  Just 
does   not   make   sexiae.     If  conditions   were 
about,  can  you  Imagine  any  foreign 
cr  Communist  advocating  that  bis 
oomitry  giTe  funds  to  the  United  States  to 
further  the  private-enterprise  system? 
MO  rrNDs  poa  mationauzation 
It  to  clearly  In  the  Interest  of  the  British 
people,    as   well    as    In    the    interest   of   the 
people   of   the    United   States,   for   the   ECA 
to  adTlse  the  British  GoTernment  that  under 
the  law  creating  the  ECA  the  allocation  of 
funds    which    directly    or   Indirectly    act    to 
further    nationalization    in    Great    Britain 
cannot   be  allowed.     It   is  entirely  possible 
that  such  a  stand  taken  by  the  ECA  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  British  Government  as 
well  as  by   the  British  people.     The  British 
dilemma  Is  Increasing  day  by  day  due.  In 
Important  part,  to  the  nationalisation  that 
has    already    been    accomplished,    and    that 
which  Is  In  process  of  being  tmdertaken.    It 
does   not   seem   possible   that   those   in    the 
British  Government  fail  to  realize  that  they 
are  in  a  dead  end  and  that  they  cannot  get 
out  of  It  without  dropping  nationalization. 
The  Atlantic  Pact  may  change  the  methods 
that    should    prevail    between    the    United 
States  and  the  countries  Included  within  the 
ECA. 

Thar*  la  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
ttaa  sums  allocated  by  the  ECA  In  the  first 
year  of  the  plan  have  been  far  greater  than 
they  needed  to  be.  Mure  might  actually 
have  been  accomplished  for  the  nations  con- 
camad  on  smaller  advances  from  the  United 
Sttttaa.  Lessening  the  responsibility  of  the 
govtmmenta  and  the  people  of  these  coun- 
trlaa  by  giving  them  too  much  has  been 
■aost  harmful. 

Baeovery  following  war.  regardless  of  the 
detjree  of  destruction  that  has  occurred.  Is 
dependent  more  upon  the  constnictlve  ac- 
tivity of  the  natives  of  the  country  than  upon 
anything  else.  The  only  true  purpose  of  the 
ECA  was  to  supply  such  things  as  were  t^eces- 
sary  to  ciiable  foreign  nationals  to  resume 
eonstructive  activity.  This  meant.  In  the 
first  place,  food  so  that  they  could  live  and 
work  and.  in  the  second  place,  such  raw 
BiAterlais  as  were  needed  for  them  to  work. 
Bscovnr  iNTsarzazNCs 

SMrythlng  furnished  these  nations  beyond 
WMb  requiremenu  has  interfered   wi'.h   re- 
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rejuvenation  Is  essential  to  the 
the  life  of  a  people  under  ad- 
^    comes    about    In    large    part 
Inspiration  of  accomplishment, 
follow  the  Improvement  In  con- 
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^^  powers  of  resistance  to  dls- 
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by  others, 
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false  promise,  whether  based  on 
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menace   of   communism   is   un- 
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States  under  ECA  had  confined 
those  particular  things  which 
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spend  what  we  have  legislated  to  spend  In- 
stead of  trying  to  spend  to  accomplish  the 
rebuilding  of  strong  peoples,  which  is  pos- 
sible only  in  a  nation  where  Its  citizens  are 
wUllng  to  work  and  obtain  happiness  through 
accomplishment. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  undertaken 
a  system  of  rehabUltatlon  of  broken  down 
human  beings  that  in  Its  success  has  proved 
beyond  question  that  similar  procesjjes  must 
be  used  if  the  world  Is  to  succeed  In  the 
reestablishment  ol  the  splrltuaL  strength 
without  which  no  nation  can  rise  above  Its 
difficulties.  This  process  is  one  under  which 
every  patient,  no  matter  what  parts  of  his 
body  may  have  been  lost  to  him  or  rendered 
useless.  Is  taught  to  utilize  what  he  may  have 
left  to  earn  his  living  and  give  himself  a  full 
life.  The  patients  who  come  out  under  this 
treatment  take  their  part  in  their  communi- 
ties In  a  wonderful  way. 

When  people,  because  of  war,  are  afflicted 
with  mental  turmoil,  they  need  work  and 
purpose  to  get  out  from  under  It  and  the 
opportunity  to  receive  the  Inspiration  that 
comes  from  accomplishment.  It  Is  clearly 
our  duty  In  the  United  States,  therefore,  il 
we  would  really  be  helpful,  to  exercise  great 
intelligence  and  careful  Judgment  and  act 
only  in  ways  that  will  reconstruct  the  minds 
of  those  Involved.  Otherwise  we  will  surely 
delay  recovery  and  develop  a  world  where  dis- 
satisfaction prevails,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  destroying  our  own  resources. 

Bearing  all  of  this  In  mind,  there  would 
seem  no  question  but  that  we  must,  In  the 
Interest  of  all  countries  and  of  the  United 
States,  bring  within  bounds  the  relief  which 
we  extend. 

If  we  are  to  do  this  successfully,  the  ECA 
must  reduce  Its  expenditures  and  lean  over 
backward  to  keep  within  the  terms  of  the  law 
which  created  It. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  very  conservative 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  under  date  of 
June  7,  1949. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  appeared 
numerous  articles  and  editorials  through- 
out the  Nation  protesting  against  the 
perpetuation  of  German  cartels.  During 
the  war  we  had  promised  to  the  German 
people  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  world 
that  the  German  war  barons  and  junk- 
ers would  be  driven  out  of  business  for- 
ever, and  that  the  German  cartels  would 
be  busted  up.  This  pledge  was  given  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  was 
wholeheartedly  supported  by  President 
Harry  Truman,  who  as  a  United  States 
Senator  had  achieved  fame  as  the  Na- 
tion's great  trust  buster. 

The  German  cartels  were  the  huge 
monopolies  that  strangled  democratic 
life  in  Germany  and  turned  the  whole 
nation  into  a  war  machine.  Hitler  him- 
self and  the  vicious  thugs  around  him 
owed  their  jobs  to  the  support  of  the 
cartelists.  During  the  war  no  one 
dared  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  German 
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cartels,  but  after  the  war  ended  it  took 
a  year  and  a  half  of  military  occupa- 
tion before  a  law  ordering  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  cartels  was  passed,  in  Feb- 
ruary   1947.     A    decartelization    branch 
was  set  up  composed  of  150  people,  and  a 
plan  was  made  ready  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Henschel  Co.— this  was  the 
company  that  produced  tanks  and  other 
weapons  of  war.    I.  O.  Parben  and  other 
cartes     were     slat«>d     for     dissolution. 
Then  something  happ)€ned — the  decar 
telization  brtoich  was  suddenly  cut  in 
strength  from  150  people  to  about  25  in 
number.      The     decartelization     policy 
was  scuttled,  and  the  heavy  guns  of  the 
military  government  were  turned  upon 
the  American  trust  busters  who  were  to 
carry  out  the  deca-tel  zation  policy.    It 
was  then  that  Richardson  Bronson  gave 
the  famous  oral  order  which  set  aside 
the  decartelization  program.     Upon  re- 
ceiving this  oral  order.  19  of  the  most 
courageous     American     trust     busters 
signed    a    memorandum    addressed    to 
General   Clay   asking    for   clarification. 
Instead  of  receiving  clarification,  they 
were     fired.    I    herewith     submit    the 
memorandum: 

OrncE  or  Mn-rrARv  Govehnmei;t 

FOB  Germany.  UNmn  States. 
Berlin,  Germany,  APO  742.  March  13.  1948. 
Subject:  Decartelization  policy. 
To:  The  Military  Governor,  Office  of  Military 

Government  for  Germany,  United  States, 

APO  742.  United  States  Army: 

1.  On  March  11.  1948.  Mr.  Bronson  called 
a  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  decartel- 
ization branch  and  read  excerpts  from  a 
memorandum  which  he  said  you  had  ap- 
proved and  had  been  approved  In  principle 
by  the  State  Department.  This  memoran- 
dum announced  a  new  policy  fOT  decartel- 
ization. In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  it  virtually  repeals  the  decarteliza- 
tion law  and  contravenes  the  July  15.  1947. 
directive.  We  asked  Mr.  Bronson  to  furnish 
us  copies  of  this  memorandum  and  he  re- 
fused. Therefore,  many  members  of  the  staff 
prepared  memoranda  and  we  herewith  re- 
spectfully submit  a  composite  version  for 
whatever  clarification  you  might  consider 
necessary. 

2.  Mr.  Bronson  stated  that  your  orders  were 
as  follows: 

(a)  No  deconcentratlon  action  is  to  be 
taken  against  enterprises  In  the  capital-goods 
or  heavy-Industry  field  but  only  against  en- 
terprises having  monopolies  In  consumer 
goods. 

(b)  No  action  Is  to  be  taken  against  verti- 
cal Integrations. 

(c)  The  only  standard  to  guide  our  future 
proceedings  Is  a  rule  of  reason. 

(d)  No  action  Is  to  be  taken  against  Hen- 
schel, although  the  Bipartite  Decartelization 
Commission  had  found  It  to  be  an  excessive 
concentration  within  the  terms  of  law  No.  66, 
and  no  action  Is  to  be  taken  against  VKF. 

(e)  Enterprises  against  which  no  action  Is 
contemplated  are  to  be  officially  given  a  clean 
bill  of  health  soon. 

(f)  Violations  against  trade- practices  pro- 
visions of  law  No.  56  are  to  be  pursued  and 
eight  such  cases  against  now  unknown  com- 
panies are  to  be  submitted  by  May  2,  1948. 

3.  It  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  staff  of  the  decartelization  branch, 
or  at  least  no  contrary  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed, that  the  order  given  by  Mr.  Bronson 
excludes  from  decartelization  action  the 
principal  group  of  monopolistic  enterprises 
which  the  law  says  must  be  eliminated. 
We  do  not  believe  that  such  amendatory  re- 
strictions should  be  made  except  by  either 
repeal  or  drastic  revision  of  the  law  Itself. 


The  law  does  not  draw  any  distinction  be- 
tween capital-goods  Industries  and  consumer- 
goods  industries.  On  the  other  band,  it 
is  our  view  that  monopolies  In  the  capital- 
goods  industries  are  far  more  frequent  and 
more  repugnant  to  the  purposes  of  the  law 
than  are  concentrations  In  consumer-goods 
Industries.  The  effect  of  such  an  amend- 
ment, we  believe,  would  be  to  leave  the  fun- 
damental concentrations  of  economic  power 
Intact  while  engaging  in  little  more  than 
harassing  attacks  on  the  smaller  companies. 
This,  of  course,  aside  from  being  in  contra- 
vention of  the  law  would  tend  to  make  Its 
enforcement  unpopular  and  completely  in- 
effectual. 

4.  We  also  think  there  are  very  serious 
objections  to  giving  immunity  to  vertical 
Integration  since  the  law  makes  no  such  ex- 
ceptions, we  believe  that  to  give  a  clean  bill 
of  health  to  subjects  of  investigation  Is  con- 
trary to  all  established  principles  of  law 
and  law  enforcement;  and  we  think  that 
being  guided  by  a  rule  of  reason  rather  than 
standards  In  the  law  offers  many  obvious 
dangers. 

5.  Since  It  is  Inevitable  that  such  a  new 
policy,  given  only  by  verbal  Instructions,  has 
produced  a  state  of  demorlalization  thrcugh- 
out  the  staff  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  give  us  a  clarification. 

6.  It  is  of  Importance  to  add  that  no  sollc- 
lUtlon  was  made  in  behalf  of  this  memo- 
randum. The  followli\g  members  of  the 
staff  are  among  those  who  voluntarUy  asked 
to  Join   In   this  expi^ssion. 

Johnston  Avery.  Francis  W  Laurent. 
John  J.  Barron,  Charles  RotsUln,  R. 
R.  Rathbun.  David  Denson,  Charles 
C.  Baldwin,  Alexander  Sacks,  Pred 
Levy,  Irene  Ball,  George  J.  Slanger, 
Samuel  L.  Kobre.  Henry  Heymann. 
Charles  A.  Dilley,  Virginia  M.  Marino. 
Kathryn  R  Beaty.  Clifford  A.  RuBsell. 
Harry  Gabermann,  Leslie  Grant. 
(Ct^ies  to:   Hawkins.  Bronson.) 

Last  December  a  special  Investigating 
committee  headed  by  Garland  S.  Fergu- 
son of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
sent  to  probe  the  decartelization  pro- 
grari.  Alexander  Sacks,  one  of  the  trust 
busters,  gave  a  full  and  honest  report  to 
the  committee,  and  as  a  result  he  was  not 
only  fired,  but  must  stand  trial  for  dis- 
loyalty to  his  superiors,  which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  opposition  to  the  pro- 
cartelization  policy  of  the  military  gov- 
eriunent. 

The  report  of  the  Garland  S.  Ferguson 
investigating  committee  was  suppressed 
for  5  months.  When  the  report  was 
finally  made  public  it  revealed  that  not 
a  single  German  combine  or  monopoly 
had  been  eliminated  during  the  4  years 
of  American  military  occupation.  The 
committee  report  laid  the  blame  primari- 
ly on  General  Clays  three  top  officials  in 
charge  of  the  decartelization  program: 
Lawrence  Wilson,  economic  adviser; 
Philip  Hawkins,  deputy  economic  ad- 
viser; and  Richardson  Bronson.  chief  of 
the  decartelization  branch.  The  report 
said  that  the  advisers  were  "not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  decartelization  program 
and  did  nothing  to  insure  its  enforce- 
ment." One  of  the  three  committee 
members.  Samuel  C.  Isseks.  attached  to 
the  report  a  separate  recommendation 
that  Wilkinson.  Hawkins,  and  Bronson 
should  be  fired. 

The  report  said  General  Clay  substan- 
tially modified  in  March  1948  the  original 
decartelization  orders  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  but  it  made  clear  that  it 
believed  the  principal  blame  should  be 


attached  to  his  three  subordinates.  The 
committee  members  emphasized  that 
outside  of  the  decartelization  nrogiam 
they  believed  that  General  Clay  had  per- 
formed an  outstanding  job  in  Germany. 
The  report  was  signed  by  Garland  S.  Fer- 
guson. A.  T.  Kearney,  and  Samuel  S.  Is- 
seks. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  the  in- 
terest of  all  of  us  that  these  American 
trust  busters  like,  Alexander  Sacks,  and 
the  others  who  were  sincerely  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  President  Truman  to  de- 
cartelize  Germany  be  given  a  clean  bill 
of  health,  and  that  those  who  had  op- 
posed the  program  be  removed  from  their 
jobs.  Millions  of  innocent  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  in  two  world  wars  that 
can  be  charged  directly  to  the  German 
war  makers,  the  barons,  the  junkers,  and 
the  cartelists.  We  cannot  permit  these 
men  and  the  cartels  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  power. 

The  editorial  from  the  Alexandria  Ga- 
zette follows: 

GESIAAN    CARTELS 

In  their  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  particularly  In  that  part  of  the 
country  which  they  occupied,  did  the  Western 
allies— the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
Prance — succeed  In  destroying  the  infamous 
German  cartels.  Or  are  they  in  prccess  of 
being  broken  up  to  such  extent  that  there 
will  not  be  a  nuclexis  left  upon  which  they 
may  be  reestablished.  In  operation  they  are 
a  threat  to  world  peace  and  a  menace  to  the 
Industrial  Interests  of  this  country. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
their  present  status,  and  if  they  have  not 
been  broken  up,  they  should  be.  Among 
American  officials  who  should  be  In  a  position 
to  know  the  situation  with  respect  to  the— 
huge  monopolies  there  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion.  A  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
b.-  an  Investigating  commission  declares  that 
not  a  single  German  monopoly  has  bsea 
broken  up  to  date.  General  Clay,  the  Ameri- 
can military  commander  in  Germany  who 
has  Just  retired  from  that  position  where 
he  is  accredited  with  having  done  a  good  Job, 
denies  the  charge  made  by  the  commission. 
He  says  that  these  trusts  have  been  smashed 
in  a  big  way  and  in  proof  of  his  statement 
he  offers  the  record  to  show  the  break-up  of 
the  I.  G.  Farben  chemical  octopus,  6  big 
banks,  and  26  steel  and  coal  companies. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Wilkinson,  economic  adviser 
to  General  Clay  takes  a  position  differing 
from  that  of  his  former  clilef.  He  eipresces 
the  belief  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ger- 
man trusts  would  retard  Germany's  recovery. 

A  while  before  the  end  of  the  late  war  It 
was  clearly  seen  that  Germany  would  be  de- 
feated, there  was  much  discussion  In  this 
country  as  to  the  character  of  treatment  that 
should  be  accorded  her  after  peace.  Former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  ad- 
vanced the  suggestion  that  Germany  should 
be  reduced  to  an  agricultural  nation  which 
would  preclude  her  from  again  developing 
military  strength.  Many  thought  that  would 
be  too  harsh  treatment  for  the  German  peo- 
ple, and  that  to  enable  them  to  recover 
economically  from  the  wreckage  Into  which 
Hitler  had  plunged  the  nation,  Germany 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  a  limited  num- 
ber of  her  Industrial  plants.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Morgenthau  was  right,  etpe- 
clally  if  there  Is  danger  of  the  revival  of  the 
German  cartels. 

It  Is  not  particularly  surprUing  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  shotild  entertain  the  view  that 
order  should  be  restored  so  that  Industries 
could  again  produce  profits  for  investora. 
That  Is  m  accord  with  his  line  of  thinkinf . 
He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  MaJ.  Gen.  WUliam 
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H.  Dr*p«r.  wba  In  prlv»t«  life  Is  a  member 
tit  thf  b*nkui«  firm  of  Dillon.  R«ad  which 
lent  large  sums  of  money  In  Germany  atxer 
World  War  1.  The  cartel  ent^erprisea  were 
th  reclplenU.  and  it  waa  their  funds  which 
•nftbted  HIU«r  to  build  up  hla  monstrous 
lfYtTH»»y  Bf"-***"*  and  supplied  the  alnews  of 
war.  General  Draper  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  a  report  which  proposed  mild  treatment  of 
Gensaa  monopoly.  This  sort  of  thlnkmg  Is 
not  appiupilate  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
nation  that  propoaes  to  deny  German  indus- 
trial monopolists  a  chance  to  set  the  woild 
afire  with  anrrther  war. 

The  breaking  up  of  German  monopolies  Is 
a  matter  of  hiRheat  national  consequence  to 
the  United  Stales.  To  disperse  their  power 
ahou'.d  be  a  fixed  objective  of  American 
pollcv.  and  it  should  be  entrusted  only  to 
representatlTes  of  the  Government  who  be- 
IJere  In  It. 

At  this  point  I  also  wish  to  Include  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Com- 
pa.vs: 

CAKTB.  CU-KVLTVCMM  W.SCSa  TaiAL  WHUX  CI.AT  IS 

cALi.£i>  imo 
DcAa  Eorroa:  While  General  Clay  la  ac- 
corded a  heros  welcome  In  New  York,  while 
Genera!  Clay  receives  tht  key  to  the  city  and 
a  Tree  meal  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  while 
General  Clay  geU  a  free  ride  up  Broadway, 
a  miU'.JUT  government  employee  In  Frank- 
furt Is  being  taken  for  a  different  kind  of 
ride  Or  May  23.  Alexander  Sacks  will  stand 
trial  for  -Disloyalty  to  his  superiors."  dis- 
loyalty to  the  procartellst  military  govern- 
ment which  was  headed  by  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay. 

I  spent  3  years  In  Germany  and  Alex- 
ander Sacks  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine. 
I  think  cf  the  Irony  in  labeling  such  a  man 
u  Alexander  Sacks  "disloyal."  I  think  of  the 
rotten,  dirty,  unfair  deal  that  he's  getting. 
and  wonder  how  the  man  who  signed  the 
court-martial  cwder  can  be  presented  to  the 
people  as  a  hero. 

Is  it  disloyal  to  expose  the  revival  of  the 
I.  G  Firben  combine  of  the  Henschel  and 
VKF  cartels?  Is  it  disloyal  to  expose  the 
IdlocT  of  allowing  big-wlg  Nazis  to  be  set  free 
to  run  their  potential  war  machines  again? 
li  It  dtaloyal  to  show  the  foily  of  a  procartel 
Boiley  backed  by  General  Draper,  Laurence 
WWkkamm.  Philip  Hawkins,  and  Richardson 
Brooaon?  If  all  this  be  disloyal,  then  all  of 
ua  ara  traitors  for  decrying  General  Clay  a 
commuted  sentence  of  Use  Koch,  the  Bitch 
of  Buchenwald. 

Mr.  Sacks  has  been  General  Clays  personal 
target  since  the  day  that  19  brave  men  and 
WMan  of  tta*  military  government  decartell- 
isUoa  tirandi  paMlcly  objected  to  the  order 
to  ksep  their  hands  off  the  heavy-Industry 
cartels.  In  a  me«ttng  with  General  Clay  and 
tb«  19  psopl*.  Mr.  Sacks  pointed  out  the  eco- 
MiMM  for  abodtshlnff  cartels.  Our 
jaKiuor  for  Oennany  stood  up. 
._'to  Mr.  flacks,  and  said  "I  did  not 
I  bars  to  b*  lectured  to  "  He  then  stroda 
out  of  tb«  room. 

Ko  matter  vbo  sabotaged  the  United  States 

antlcartel    policy.   General    Clay    waa    fully 

avara  of  the  rrents  that  were  taking  place 

tmdcr  bis  eoamand.   and   as  such,   partial 

blame  should  be  placed  upon  hU  shoulders. 

Ifs  hltfh  lime  that  we  wake  up  to  the  f acU, 

high  time  that  we  stop  persecuting  such  men 

as  Alexander  Sacks,  high  ttine  that  we  stop 

g    log  a  hero's  ^relcome  to  a  man  who  ignored 

an  aeuae  and  the  basic  laws  of  eco- 

in  the  administration  of  the  German 
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sh  to  include  an  article  which 

recently  in  the  New  York  Post 

entitled  "Crack-Down  Is  On 
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In  conclusion,  may  1  clfer  my  congratula- 
tions to  Howard  Wataon  Armbruster  for  his 
series  cf  articles  In  your  paper.  Ifs  un- 
fortunate, however,  that  so  noany  punches 
were  pu.Ied.  Why  not  try  to  get  a  story 
directly  from  Mr.  Sacks?  I'm  surs  he'd  be 
more  than  happy  to  oblige. 

MsLvtN  London. 

Msw  Toas.  N.  Y. 
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(By  Ernest  Lelser) 

.  May  20. — Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay. 

Ui*ted  States  military   governor  of 

acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 

t  when,  on  the  eve  of  his 

for  home,  he  reopened  the  pro- 

calnst  a  military-government  offl- 

^  that  body's  asserted  fail- 

k  up  German  Industrial  trusts  In 
zone,    that    ofBclal    charged 
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.    Sacks,   former   member  of   the 

vernments  decartehzatlon   staff, 

1  In  Its  democratization  branch. 

military  government   of   Illegal 

s  In  seeking  his  dUmlssal. 

.  lid  he   had  Just  learned  that  on 

Cordon   Gray.   Acting  Secretary  of 

had  notifled  his  lawyer.  Wendell 

United   States   Assistant   At- 

,  that  the  case  against  him 

leflnltely  closed. 

T.   General   Clay   on    May    14    or- 
case  against  me  reopened."  Sacks 
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no  attempt  to  deny  that  he  had 

criticized  a  number  of  milltary-gov- 

DlBclals   for   failure   to   Implement 

States  Government's  policy  on 

the  giant  trusts  In  western 

That  criticism  was  made  In  testi- 

1  he  Investigative  committee  headed 

3.  Ferguson,  of  the  Federal  Trade 

.  which  probed  the  decarteliza- 

ra   of    the   military   government 

December. 

Hilary  government  has  not  ques- 

far,  and  I  doubt  If  It  ever  will 

the  accuracy  of  my  criticism."  he 

qut.     He  noted  that  the  Ferguson 

report  has  confirmed  the  charges 

number  of  Clay's  aides. 

that  as  a  loyal  public  servant, 

could  not  have  acted  otherwise 

icize     the     decartellzatlon     policy 

ed  on  to  testify  before  an  official 

remarked  that  he  had  left  the  de- 

Btafi  before  the  initial  attempt 

to  discharge  him. 

p^eedings    were   then   dropped    on 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall.  and 

I  iilly   reinstated.   Col.   James   Duke. 

ovemment    personnel    officer,    told 

that  Clay  disagreed  with  the  order, 

Ulng  an  appeal  from  it. 

las  been  ordered  to  appear  before 

government  grievance  board  hear- 

Wednesday.     "I  have   been   given 

s'  advance  notice,"  he  said. 
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htlTLTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 

)  rhlch  appeared  In  the  New  York 

rune  6  and  7.  are  the  first  two  of 

)f  articles  by  Max  Lemer.   Icom- 

to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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NSW    Dai|l    AGAINST    JEWS    OrtNID    IN     UNtTlD 
STATES 

(By  Max  Lemer > 
Do  yo*  know  that  within  10  days  a  na 
tlonal   convention   wUl  be   held   in  lUlnoU 


which  win  seek  to  moblliae  and  unite  in  a 
single  holding  company  all  antl-Semltlc 
groups  in  the  country? 

This  Is  one  of  the  things  I  have  come  across 
In  doing  some  digging,  on  the  condition  of 
anti-Semitism  today.  The  question  I  put 
to  myself  was  this:  What  Is  the  balance  sheet 
of  anti-Jewish  hatred  In  the  world,  4  years 
after  the  end  of  a  war  against  racism  and 
religious  bigotry? 

I  have  tried  In  this  series  of  columns  to  set 
down  a  straight-forward  and  honest  answer. 
Tlie  problems  are  not  restricted  to  one  part 
of  the  world  onlv:  you  have  to  look  at  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  Russia,  at  eastern  Europe  as 
well  as  Israel.  And  you  have  to  keep  your 
mind  clear  of  cant  and  of  special  pleading. 

The  problem  of  antl-Jewlsh  racism  In 
America  falls  Into  three  Issues.  One  U: 
How  strong  Is  It  as  compared  with  4  years 
ago?  The  second  Is:  What  kind  of  propo- 
ganda  and  other  hate-material  do  the  anti- 
Semites  have  at  hand  as  clay  to  shape  to  their 
purposes?  The  third  is :  What  organizations 
are  fanning  the  flames  of  racism? 

On  the  first  question— the  strength  of 
anti-Semitism — nobody  knows  the  answer 
clearly.  The  last  election  cast  doubt  on  the 
capacity  of  the  polls  to  measure  even  so 
simple  a  question  as  whom  one  would  vote 
for.  The  quantitative  measuring  of  the  atti- 
tudes toward  Jews  or  Catholics,  Negroes, 
labor,  or  the  other  debated  questions  In  our 
society  Is  much  more  delicate  and  much 
harder.    No  flgtires  are  reliable. 

The  belief,  however,  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  available  figures  carefully  is  that 
anti-Jewish  attitudes  are  quantitatively 
about  as  bad  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  greatest  force  behind  anti-Semitism, 
during  the  1930s  was  the  strength?  of  the 
Fascist  governments  which  served  as  the  focal 
centers  of  anti-Semitic  infection.  Every 
time  Hitler  made  a  speech,  every  time  he 
won  a  diplomatic  victory  and  the  shadow 
of  his  power  moved  on,  the  shadows  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  America  deepened.  Every  time 
the  Nazis  massacred  and  burned  a  group  of 
helpless  Jews  In  central  or  eastern  Europe. 
Jew-haters  everywhere  felt  the  elation  of  the 
beast  of  prey  getting  ready  for  the  kill. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  focal  centers  of 
racist  Infection — in  Germany  and  Italy — 
were  in  ruins.  Anti-Jewish  propaganda  in 
America  suffered  a  serious  blow. 

After  every  war  one  expects  the  postwar 
tensions  to  Increase  racist  hatreds.  Added 
to  that,  almost  everyone  feared  there  would 
be  a  serious  depression  In  America,  and 
whenever  men  are  hungry  and  Jobless  their 
hatreds  Increase.  Fortunately  for  American 
democracy  the  depression  did  not  come  as 
expected,  although  there  are  some  signs  of  It 
now 

But  racist  hatreds  feed  on  whatever  cornea 
to  hand.  The  old  lies  have  been  revived, 
and  new  ones  have  been  fabricated.  The 
purveyors  of  hatred  still  brush  up  the  big 
lie  which  portrays  the  Jews  as  performing 
the  miracle  of  running  both  big  finance  capl- 
tallsm  and  communism:  columntsu  stlU 
single  out  the  names  of  Frankfurter,  Lllten- 
thal,  Keyserllng.  when  they  attack  the 
Bf  ctalUm  of  the  Fair  Deal;  the  same  colum- 
nists »tlll  accuse  the  bitterly  antltotalitarlan 
labor  leader,  David  Dublnsky,  of  being  total- 
lUrian.  And  there  are  still  the  same  dlsnuil 
parrotlngs  as  of  old  about  the  Jews  as  cow- 
ards In  war,  when  not  only  their  record  In 
every  American  Army  but  now  the  Impressive 
military  achievement  of  the  Israeli  Army 
gives  It  the  He. 

But  new  tensions  have  arisen.  The  hunt 
for  subversives  has  cast  the  Nation  Into  a 
hysteria.  Whenever,  among  the  various 
names  of  the  suspects  In  the  quest  for  dis- 
loyalty a  Jewlsh-soundlng  name  appears  In 
the  press,  the  anti-Semites  pounce  on  It  as 
fodder  for  their  hatred.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Jew  has  always  been  In  the  end 
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a  victim  of  totalitarianism,  sometimes  from 
the  start  It.  chief  victim — and  knows  It. 

Finally  there  Is  the  biggest  and  most 
dangero  •.  lie  of  all — the  "double  allegiance" 
charg<!.  with  which  I  shall  deal  in  my  next 
column. 

It  Is  well  known  that  there  have  long  been 
numeroiis  crackpot  and  fanatic  racist  groups 
scattered  through  the  country.  Thus  far 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  building  a  tinlfied 
organization  or  agreeing  on  a  single  .fuehrer. 
Ten  years  ago,  in  1939,  ex -Gen.  George  Van 
Horn  Moseley  seemed  a  likely  candidate  to 
unite  Bundlsts.  Klansmen.  Silver  Shirts, 
Coughlinites,  and  the  others,  and  weld  to- 
gether such  fledgling  leaders  as  Joe  McWil- 
lams.  Robert  Edmonson,  George  Detherage. 
and  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  But  Moseley  made 
a  fool  of  himcelf  before  the  Dies  committee 
and  his  boom  petered  out. 

Last  year  there  were  two  attempts  to  unify 
the  extreme  "nationalist" — that  Is.  anti- 
Semite — groups.  One  was  a  conference  ct 
pro-American  NatlonalksU.  sponsored  by  An- 
drew B.  McAllister  and  George  E.  Hornby, 
which  talked  of  forming  a  united  nationalist 
front.  The  second  was  Gerald  Smith's  con- 
vention of  the  National  Christian  Party,  at 
St.  Louis,  which  nominated  Smith  for  Presi- 
dent and  at  which  Moseley  turned  up  again 
as  a  speaker.  But  Smith  didn't  get  on  the 
ballot  In  a  single  State. 

Last  week  In  Philadelphia  two  anti- 
fiemltlc  groups  got  together  to  lay  plans. 
Present  were  W  Henry  McParland.  Jr..  of  the 
National  Action  League,  and  Conde  McGlnley 
of  the  Loyal  American  group.  They  an- 
nounced that  they  would  bold  a  national 
convention  at  Hinckley.  HI.,  on  June  15-17 
and  make  another  attempt  at  the  elusive 
one  big  union  of  anti-Semitic  and  racist 
groups. 

It  has  proved  a  wlll-o'-tbe-wlsp.  But  it 
may  not  be  forever. 

FHONT   OOXTELS   ALLEGIANCE    ISSUE 

(By  Max  Lemer) 

The  moat  dangerous  item  in  the  hate  cam- 
paign being  conducted  now  against  the 
American  Jews  by  the  "nationalist"  anti- 
Semite  groups  I  described  In  yesterday's 
column  Is  the  charge  of  double  allegiance. 

It  Is  a  phony  charge.  But  let's  look  Into  Its 
history,  and  some  of  Its  predecessors. 

The  big  Issue  used  to  be  whether  the  Jews 
were  figuters  or  fellows  better  at  talking  than 
fighting.  During  the  early  stages  of  the 
Palestine  war.  some  of  the  American  Jews 
were  worried  at  the  support  that  Israel  waa 
receiving  from  the  Jewish  community  here. 
They  expected  the  Israelis  to  be  licked  badly 
in  the  war.  and  they  didn't  relish  the  back- 
wash this  would  create  In  the  muddy  waters 
of  antl-Semltlsm  here. 

I  say  to  them  now  as  I  said  then:  Even  tf 
it  were  a  matter  of  riaklng  their  own  aklna, 
the  American  Jews  bad  to  help  the  Jews  of 
Zaraal  In  their  crista  ot  Ufa  and  death  with 
OMtcrlal  and  moral  stipport.  As  it  tumad  o«it 
iha  risk  would  have  been  greater  the  othwr 
way  U  the  stipport  had  been  withheld. 

The  fabuloiM  fighting  qtialKlae  of  tha 
Israeli  Jews  electrified  the  world— ChrUtlans 
and  Jews  alike.  Everyone  likes  a  fighter  and 
a  winner.  The  Jews  had  for  centurlas  been 
flgbtars.  tnit  they  hod  also  been  Tlctlms  and 
lotars  against  their  enemies.  Now  they  st- 
lenoad  even  the  duUest-witted  critic  on  that 
score. 

As  I  have  observed  Americans  In  the  paat 
year  In  traveling  around  the  Nation.  I  can- 
not aay  that  antl-Semltlsm  has  decreased. 
Tt  has  not.  The  Jews  are  still  hated  by  bigots 
and  racists.  But  with  a  difference.  The 
hatred  used  to  be  mingled  with  contempt  for 
their  weakness.  It  Is  now  mingled  with  ad- 
miration for  the  fighting  strength  they  have 
shown.  Qualitatively  that  is  a  big  difference. 
But  a  new  myth  has  arisen  to  take  the 
place  of  the  myth  of  cowardice.    It  is  the 


myth  of  double  allegiance.  Unfortunate- 
ly it  is  not  the  professional  anti-Semites 
alone  who  spread  it.  Some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  community  play  Into  their  hands. 
They  are  sensitive  to  the  possibility  that  all 
American  Jews  might  be  charged  with  being 
hyphenated,  owing  emotional  allegiance  not 
only  to  America  but  also  to  Israel. 

Their  way  of  answering  It,  as  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Coimcil  for 
Judaism.  Is  to  attack  the  Zionist  fanatics 
and  dissociate  themselves  from  them.  Their 
intentions  are  good,  but  the  result  is  to  un- 
derscore the  charge  of  the  anti-Semites  that 
most  Jews  are  fanatics  and  owe  double  al- 
legiance.   They  even  quote  Jewish  sources. 

What  Is  the  truth?  The  truth  Is  that 
the  anti-Semite  will  change  his  tune  with 
the  times,  but  retain  his  hatred.  The  great 
cry  of  the  racists  against  the  Jews  used  to 
be  that  they  were  "queer,"  "clannish,"  "out- 
slders.-  It  used  to  be  that  when  an  anti- 
Semite  wanted  to  gibe  at  a  Jew  he  said: 
"There  goes  a  man  without  a  country."  Now 
he  points  to  the  Jew  and  says:  "There  goes 
a  man  with  two  countries." 

Perhaps  this  Is  progress.  But  both  gibes 
are  lies.  The  .^ew  ha.<;  always  wanted  to  be 
part  of  the  nation  he  has  lived  In,  only  to  be 
retuffed  time  and  again  by  those  who  hated 
him.  He  was  never  In  his  mind  a  man  with- 
out a  country.  Nor  Is  he  now  a  man  with  two 
countries. 

On  the  score  of  political  aDeglance.  there 
can  be  no  question  about  It.  The  American 
Jews  feel  allegiance  only  to  America.  And 
he  Is  happy,  as  the  Zionists  have  again 
affirmed,  to  let  Israel  be  run  by  the  Israelis. 
But  Just  as  American  Catholics  rightly  have 
a  sense  of  kinship  with  Catholics  all  over  the 
world,  so  American  Jews  have  that  sense  of 
kinship  with  Jews  elsewhere.  Their  enthu- 
siasm for  Israel  Is  Intense  becaiise  what  Is- 
rael has  done  has  help>ed  restore  their  pride 
as  Jews,  and  remove  from  their  hearts  the 
terrllile  fear  that  they  will  always  be  doomed 
to  be  victims.  But  It  Is  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon religious  and  historical  community,  not 
a  political  bond. 

"All  decent  Interests  are  in  harmony," 
someone  has  said.  This  applies  to  the  in- 
terests of  American  Jews  as  unqualified 
Americans  and  as  members  of  a  world  Jew- 
ish commtmlty.  So  far  from  feeling  himself 
split  by  any  conflict  of  loyalties  the  American 
Jew  for  the  first  tinie  Is  fulfilling  himself 
as  an  American  and  a  Jew,  and  feels  him- 
self becoming  a  whole  man. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  WtFBWDiTA'nVSB 

Thurtday,  June  It.  1949 

Mr.  WEICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  traiw- 
portation  has  been  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing achievemenU  In  making  America 
great,  especially  the  pioneering  of  the 
railroads  throughout  the  Midwest. 
Railroad  transportation  throughout  our 
country  has  not  only  made  It  great  in 
time  of  peace  but  has  preserved  it  In 
time  of  war.  The  Baltimore  It  Ohio 
Railroad  in  World  War  I  as  well  as  World 
War  II  was  an  important  link  of  our  na- 
ttonal  defense  and  the  community  of 
Wiilard,  Ohio,  with  its  ever  faithful 
attention  to  duty  helped  to  keep  thl« 
great  link  of  transportation  in  efficient 
running  order,  and  I  want  to  congratu- 


late the  Baltimore  It  Ohio  Railroad 
and  the  citiaens  of  Wiilard  on  the  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  town  of  Wiilard  and  this  division 
of  the  Baltimore  fc  Ohio  Railroad. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  news  Items  from 
the  WUlard  Times,  of  Wiilard.  Ohio: 
Diamond  Ji:bujcs  Was  Bugcst  CsLisaATioM  in 

Tow  MS  HisTOBT — Foua  Days  Facko  With 

IKTE&ESTINC  EVENTS,  POCTT  TO  FUTT  THOU- 
SAND Estimated  Attendance 
Willard's    4-day    diamond    Jubilee    which 
closed  Sunday   afternoon   was  the   greatest 
celebration  In  the  history  of  the  town. 

The  gala  event  gloriously  marked  the  close 
of  the  third  quarter  century  since  the  Chi- 
cago division  of  the  Baltimore  h.  Ohio  Rail- 
road vf9i  extended  on  westward,  with  the 
consequent  foxmding  of  the  town  at  what 
has  become  one  of  the  most  Important  ter- 
minals on  the  B.  &  O.  system. 

The  unexcelled  program  which  filled  al- 
most every  hour  of  the  4  days,  the  B.  &  O. 
hlEtcrical  exhibit,  the  two  wonderful  parades, 
fireworks  displays,  sports  events,  the  midway, 
and  other  attractions  brought  to  the  town 
the  largest  crowds  ever  here  for  any  occasion. 
Ideal  weather  all  4  days  contributed  to 
making  the  celebration  such  an  outstanding 
success. 

In  a  large  degree,  a  homecoming  as  well  as 
a  celebration,  the  diamond  Jubilee  brought 
back  to  WUlard  hundreds  of  former  re* Idents. 
as  well  as  being  attended  by  large  numbers 
from  surrounding  towns  and  communities. 
The  diamond  JubUee  cammlttee  antici- 
pated twenty-flve  to  thirty  thousand  people 
would  be  attracted,  and  reports  are  that  the 
estimate  was  too  low.  Between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand  Is  believed  more  nearly  correct. 

BIGGEST    DAT 

The  largest  crowd  was  on  hand  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening.  Baltimore  ft  Ohio 
day.  ThcUEands  lined  the  streets  for  the 
grand  JuWlee  parade,  and  latw  heard  Presi- 
dent R.  B.  White's  address  at  the  YMCA  Park. 
Myrtle  Avenue  was  such  a  mass  of  people 
Saturday  evening  that  progress  through  the 
midway  was  slow.  Parking  space  blocks  away 
from  the  main  section  of  the  town  was  com- 
pletely taken  by  visitors  who  had  come  to  the 
city  to  enjoy  the  festivities. 

President  White  spoke  In  the  hlghert 
praise  of  the  town  and  the  committee  which 
promoted  such  an  outstanding  celebration. 
That  all  of  the  B.  &  O.  officials  here  especially 
enjoyed  the  event  and  the  special  recogni- 
tion at  the  raUroad's  pert  In  the  history  of 
the  town  was  evident  from  their  many  ex- 
pressions and  Interest  shown. 

Thursday,  June  2,  the  opening  day.  was 
railway  labor  organisation  day,  with  tlM 
program  designed  to  emphasize  labor's  paft 
In  tndtistry.  The  luncheon  was  In  honor  of 
Oeorge  If.  Harrison,  grand  president.  Inter- 
national UnloD  of  RaUway  and  Steamship 
CUrta.  tiM  asaln  speakar  for  the  alt«moon. 
and  loeal  ibop  craft  and  taUoo  rapreaenta- 

tlVM. 

Tba  flilabrstkm  was  oAdallf  opanad  at  10 
Tbtiraday  aaoraing  by  tha  flrlag  of  aerial 
bomtos,  a  band  eoDosrt  at  tlM  apaakars'  plat- 
form at  the  TlfCA  Park,  prasaotattoo  nC 
the  large  golden  key  by  Mayor  Bay  A.  flnock 
to  J.  B.  Wise,  master  of  cerenooolea.  and  the 
address  of  welcome  by  D.  W.  Oates,  superln- 
teiKlent  of  schools. 

OBIOBAT 

Friday  was  State  of  Ohio  day,  when  tba 
luncheon  honored  State  and  local  officials 
and  addresses  were  given  In  the  afternoon 
by  Don  H.  Bbrlght,  treasurer,  and  Robert 
Ifoulton,  director  of  commerce,  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  Bowling  Green  State  University 
swimming  and  diving  team  participated  In 
the  aquacade  In  the  evening  at  the  swim- 
ming pooL 
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Saturday  was  Baltimore  k.  Ohio  day  with 
special  honor*  paid  President  White  and 
Other  railroad  oacialx.  Ui.  White  s  address 
vas  a  high  light  of  the  afternoon  program. 

The  Junior  parade  with  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren taiting  part  was  a  main  feature  of  the 
Friday  -  morning  program,  and  the  grand 
fubilee  parade  a  colorful  pageant  In  the  pro- 
gram for  Sattirday  afternoon. 

On  Sunday,  church  homecoming  day.  many 
Tlsltors  helped  fill  auditoriums  of  churches 
for  the  morning  services,  and  in  the  after- 
noon two  outstanding  addresses  were  heard 
at  the  special  church  day  union  service  at  3 
IfclOrtr  In  th«  high-school  audltortum.  The 
■partwi  were  Blsbop  Grant  D.  Batdorf.  Cin- 
cinnati, of  the  Brangellcal  United  Brethren 
Church,  and  Rev.  Dr  Ignatius  T.  Kelly,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Lo'oia  Catholic  Church.  Toledo. 

llanallald's  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-foiirth 
Fighter  Squadron  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
flew  aerial  escort  and  gave  a  flying  exhibi- 
tion overhead  during  the  parade  Saturday 
afternoon. 

SAW  CCJUaiT 

Nearly  all  visitors  spent  time  looking  over 
the  B.  ft  O  exhibit,  which  depicted  the  de- 
velopment in  railroad  transportation  dur- 
ing the  past  lao  yean  and  hundreds  boarded 
tbe  specUl  train  wtkldi  left  the  sutlon  each 
momtng  for  a  slglltMlBg  totir  of  the  new 
railroad  yards  here.  Peo^  wers  thrilled  by 
tbe  daring  pertormances  of  the  Marions, 
sertatuu,  twice  each  evening  aii4  ttta  fine 
ftr^w'/rks  dlspUys  at  1 1  o'clock  tMli  Wifltiit. 
Theae  were  /ree  acts  provided  fef  tbt  torn' 
mittee.  The  midway  of  tbe  Oaodlng  Co.,  of 
Oottunbtis,  was  above  the  ofdinsry  with  the 
Utest  rtdM,  shows,  mnd  clean  enterUinaient, 
and  was  d^"td  of  tbe  usual  rowiyiMB  of 
Most  •tmitalt* 

The  iporlt  tad  dllMr  tvenu  at  tbe  city 
park  (lr*w  tsrge  crowds  and  furnished  Ane 
tniertainment, 

A  aMMb  •fWtMtotMl  iMture  of  Che  eels* 
as  tbe  window  dtspisys  of  Willerd 
inta   and    business    places      The   old 
I,    relies,    and    tngeniotii   selections 
a  eonstant  source  of  islifMt  to  the 
and  People  of  tbe  town. 


•trrtaiirrtwoKirr  OsTCe  Gtvae  Jt;«iun  Wil- 

(OMf    MfCaCM— KkTMOTCD    BlO    4*DAT    dSV* 

Birrr-rtrrM  CnnNunott 

Because  of  the  fine  welcoming  address  of 
•upt  D  W.  Dates  of  ths  Willard  ach<x)ls 
so  OttinKly  launched  ths  Diamond  Jubilee 
Thursday  morning  of  last  week.  It  U  printed 
In  full,  as  follows: 

"fut  the  (Mat  sefgnl  aooilM  tb«  plarinlni 
•onunitree  uf  the  dkiBMWid  JubUee  b«s  been 
working  Ulltgently  to  maks  this  celsbratlOB 
a  suocses  Although  I  am  not  a  member 
vt  this  c^'inmlttee,  1  have  been  assigned  the 
It  duty  of  welcoming  you.  and  the 
of  otber  persims  who  will  visit 
Witlsrd  III  the  nest  il  dsys  At  thU  time, 
I  would  tike  to  nsms  the  members  of  the 
yt^fn^fqg  gOMllttee:  John  Wallaee,  chair- 
mao:  >>jfii>uiid  Clark.  Bobert  Uamllion. 
Frank  Jarres.  Harry  Jump,  and  lUf  Bnook. 

"I  am  happf  to  Me  so  many  young  people 
present  ihia  owmlBg.  They  will  have  tbe 
rMpnnsirilllTj  of  planning  the  centennial 
aalabration  in  1974. 

"Naturally  the  people  who  attend  the  dia- 
mond Jubilee  will  fall  Into  two  classes— thoss 
who  will  vuit  Willard  to  be  entertained,  and 
those  who  have  deep-rooted  ties  in  this 
community. 

"For  those  who  are  seeking  entertainment, 
the  next  3  days  will  be  crowded  with  activi- 
ties—the B  Sc  O.  exhibit  depicting  lao  years 
of  progress  in  railway  history,  the  midway 
on  Myrtle  Avenue  with  tu  many  attractions. 
parades,  contests,  banquets,  and  speeches. 

"Today  U  Railway  Labor  Organization  Day. 
tomorrow  is  Bute  of  Ohio  Day,  Saturday  is 
Baltimore  *  Ohio  Railroad  Day,  and  Sun- 
day u  Church  Homecoming  Day." 
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..-grade  high  school  accredited  by 
department  of  education  and  the 
C.  and  S.  S. 
complete  cotmty  library  of  over 

. with    six    branch    libraries; 

with  Its  10.000  acres  of  peat  muck 

._  it  the  garden  spot  of  Ohio:  the 

1  lubber  Co.  which  employs  nearly 

the  world's  largest  manufacturers 

and   stirglcal   gloves;    the   most 

^rport  for  a  city  of  Its  size  In  Ohio; 

ys  Ice  Co.  with  faculties  to  manu- 

tons  of  artificial  ice  dally;   the 

which  serves  Willard  and  seven 

■TJlagefl  and  cities;  the  Willard  United 
branches  In  North  Fairfield  and 
the   railroad   "TMCA   which   has 
„  railroad  men  for  43  years. 
Justly  protid  of  our  city's  posses- 
want  you  to  enjoy  them  with  us. 
who  have  deep-rooted  ties  In 

Jty  there  will  be  the  meeting 

f I  lenda— renewed  acquaintances  and 

of  familiar  landmarks.    This  Is 

.  really  great  Joys  of  life, 

that  BMnorable  d«y  in  1173  wben 

Iter  And  Robert  Mendersfm.  engl* 

tbe  employ  of  the   Baltimore  k 

set  the  stake  In  the  middle  of 

of  the  »    M    *  W    lines  (ontf  a 

._  yards  from  wh#r«  ws  ere  now 

to  build  a  railroad  west  U)  Chi* 

was  destined  to  beeom*  •  elty." 

MANT  oaAOOATW 

past  7ft  years  eountless  thotisands 

I  employed  hers,    Msoy  have  rssrsd 

faiillles  In  Willard.    More  than  3,000 

lavs  been  graduated  from  Willard 

bc^l.    In  fact,  with  ihe  graduation 

of  the  elaee  of  1M0.  3,019  young 

women  have  received  diplomas  from 

school,     Other  thousands  hsvs  at- 

ichool  here  and  furmsd  friendships 

silll  eslst. 

'Wor4ng  for  a  railroad  means  tranafrrrlng 

Many  will  return  tiers  during 
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that   each    visitor   hss    a   shars    In 

and  thkt  this  city's  facilities  will 

to  you. 

to  tbe  dUmond  Jubilee." 
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e|illghtenlng  address  of  President  R. 

of  ths  Baltimore  *  Ohio  Railroad, 

Saturday  sftsmoon  at  the  diamond 

s  printed  in  full  because  It  is  be* 

tat  all  Times'  subscribers  will  want 

It. 

White  pointed  out  that  the  rail- 
in  wages  to  Its  1414  employees 
IMS  the  total  of  •4.441.534.73,  was 
<k}unty'B  largest   taxpayer,  and  that 
Invested  $264,000,000  from  1939 
In    improvements,    including    129,- 
ilnce  1941  in  Willard  and  within  a 
75  miles. 
4ddress    not    only    dealt    with    the 
but  with  other  forms  of  transpor- 
the  kind  of  competition  the  rail- 
meet.     His  address  follows: 
Chairman,     city     offlcials,     honored 
members  of   the   Baltimore  &  Ohio 
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famUy.  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  Wlllard's  dia- 
mond Jubilee  committees  have  dealt  gen- 
erously with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The 
official  letterhead  of  the  celebration  shows 
B.  Si  O.  locomotives  as  the  symbols  of  the 
dates  that  are  being  celebrated  today.  A 
balloon-tacked  steam  engine  represents  the 
year  1874  and  a  streamlined  Diesel  repre- 
sents 1949.  The  liberal  use  of  the  B.  &  O. 
colors  of  blue  and  gold  in  your  decorations 
recognizes  the  Important  part  our  railroad 
has  had  In  the  development  of  your  com- 
munity. We  are  pleased,  also,  that  you  se- 
lected a  setting  on  our  property  and  border- 
ing so  closely  to  the  right-of-way  as  a  focal 
point  for  this  celebration. 

"His  Honor,  Mayor  Snook,  and  other  Wil- 
lard citizens  visited  me  In  Baltimore  last 
January  to  discuss  their  plans  for  this  cele- 
bration. They  were  assured  of  our  desire 
to  cooperate.  Among  other  things  they 
asked  that  our  exhibition  train  of  historical 
equipment  l>e  stopped  here  for  the  period  of 
the  Jubilee.  It  was  on  that  account  that 
they  graciously  agreed  to  make  today.  June 
4.  Baltimore  tt  Ohio  Day,  as  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  exhibition  train  to  be  In  Chicago  on 
June  6.  These  exhiblU  are  to  play  an  Im- 
portant part  again  this  year  at  the  Chicago 
Railroad  Fahr  in  the  impressive  transporta- 
tion pageant,  Wheels  A-RolUng." 

MCWnOMS  FAn 

"Some  of  you  visited  the  Pair  on  Baltimore 
k  Oblo  day  last  summer.  This  year  Bal- 
timore *  Oblo  Dey  wilt  be  August  30,  We 
are  plsnnlng  to  run  epeclal  trains  and  I  hope 
tltat  many  dtlMM  of  this  community  can 
make  tbe  trip,  including  stMb  Bsltlmore  k 
Ohio  MDplo|re«f  m  can  b«  eptrtd  from  their 
dutlM.  It  WM  •  Am  fair  ieet  year  and  will 
b«  tytn  better  tble  yeer, 

"Another  grstiryittK  ['roof  of  tbe  ■,  li  0,'i 

eiee  In  this  community  is  found  In  tbe  tUf 
Issue  of  the  Willard  Times,  which  was  de- 
voted isrgely  to  your  jubilee.  I  wuh  to 
thank  the  editor  of  this  psptr,  Mr,  lart  B. 
Frye,  for  his  many  references  to  ih»  Bsltl- 
more k  Oblo  and  also  to  congratulate  him 
on  ths  all-around  tins  character  and  content 
of  this  iMUe. 

"It  Is  a  real  pisasurs  for  me  to  be  here  to- 
day, and  may  I  say  the  same  for  the  other 
members  of  the  B,  k  O,  ofBclal  party  who 
have  come  from  Baltimore  and  other  cities. 
When  you  lield  your  fiftieth  anniversary  to 
1934  I  wan  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
propertiss  u(  the  B,  *  O,  snd  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  come  here.  But  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Willard,  for  whom  your  city  was  namad 
In  1917,  and  whom  I  succeeded  us  president 
of  the  B.  *  O.  In  1941,  was  hers  with  other 
officers  of  the  compsny  and  addressed  you. 

'Mr,  Willard  was  •  great  citiien,  ae  well 
M  a  great  leader,  and  wm  en  inaplratlon  to 
tboee  wbo  were  closely  associated  with  him. 
Hit  OMPMf  will  eontinus  to  be  an  inspiration 
M  long  as  ho  Is  remembered, 

"It  tins  been  a  source  of  greet  sstlsfactlon 
to  me  to  follow  Mr.  Willard,  whom  I  knew  so 
well  end  so  greatly  admired.  He  developed 
many  principles  and  policies  on  ths  Baltl* 
more  k  Ohio,  esi)eclnlly  m  ths  flsid  of  em* 
ployee  and  public  relailuns." 

FtAISn  JKNKINI 

"I  Wish  now  to  pay  tribute  to  another  man, 
a  long-time  resident  and  benefactor  of  your 
community.  I  refer  to  Mr.  R.  R.  (Railroad) 
Jenkins.    He  entered  the  service  of  the  B.  Sc 

0.  here  as  secretary  of  the  TMCA  on  March 

1,  1909.  He  is  the  oldest  secretary  in  point 
of  service  and  also  of  age  of  any  connected 
with  the  YMCA  in  the  United  States.  He 
will  be  83  years  old  on  June  31  next,  and  Is 
still  going  strong. 

"I  realize  that  there  are  many  in  this  audi- 
ence who  are  not  B.  &  O.  employees  or  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  Yet  the  B.  A  O.  is 
such  an  Important  factor  in  the  lives  of  most 
of  the  people  here  that  you  will  understand 
why  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  primarily  about 
the  railroad  situation.     It  might  be  pointed 
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otit.  for  tllxistration.  that  we  had  an  average 
of  1.314  employees  at  Willard  with  an  an- 
nual compensation  of  •4.441,624.73  In  1948. 
For  the  same  period,  in  Huron  County,  in- 
cluding Willard,  the  annual  compensation 
was  •4.558.531  80.  That  Is  a  pretty  sizable 
amount  of  money  to  distribute  in  any  com- 
munity, and  I  am  sure  it  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  prosperity  of  your  city. 

"The  B.  &  O.  is  also  a  big  taxpayer.  In 
Huron  County,  including  Willard.  B  &  O. 
taxes  In  1941  were  •55.661.  but  in  1948  had 
been  increased  to  •67.764.  The  last  avaU- 
able  figures  from  the  Department  of  Taxa- 
tion of  Oblo  Indicates  that  the  B.  ft  O.  pays 
almost  7  percent  of  all  the  taxes  collected 
In  this  county. 

"The  first  train  between  Chicago  Junction, 
as  Willard  was  then  called,  to  Chicago,  oper- 
ated on  November  23,  1874.  It  gave  the 
B  &  O.  entrance  to  what  has  become  the 
greatest  railroad  center,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  traffic-producing  cc-iUrs,  In  the 
world.  It  also  gave  us  a  throU£h  route  on 
our  own  lines  from  Baltimore,  on  the  east 
coast,  to  Chicago." 

nasT  T»AiH 
"The  rapid  development  of  railroad  trans- 
porUtlon  U  strikingly  illustrated  In  the 
B.  *  O.'s  exhibition  train  now  on  view  here. 
One  exhibit  U  the  pioneer  horsecar.  It 
hauled  excurslonUU  from  the  old  Mount 
Oare  sutlon  of  tbe  B.  *  O.  in  Baltimore  M 
early  as  January  IMO.  And  cars  of  this  typ«, 
boTM-drswn.  were  adrertteed  In  the  Bsltl- 
more American  of  May  31.  tt30,  to  begin  op- 
ersilon  three  ttmee  *  dey,  tacb  way,  ^^^''^ 
Bsttlmore  end  lHt«ott'«  Mitts,  Md„  oo  U»f 
34  of  ths  *»m»  f9M. 

'TBM  wiokm  9M  end  ib#  ■  *  0/i  Tom 
TMmiB  foomoflTt  of  1139,  (he  first  lOdMno- 
live  built  for  •  rstlroed  in  ihie  eountry.  show 
the  first  steps  tiJwn  to  ereau  wbet  Is  nt'W 
tbe  greatest  conlli»ent»l  rallrosd  system  in 
Um  world,  And  the  process  made  lit  the 
DbMlcal  equipment  of  ttM  rkllroed  In  the 
ImVrvenlng  tl«  ywrs  is  forcibly  lllustrsted 
by  the  beautiful  modern  coach  on  this  ekbi- 
bttlen  train  An  even  further  development, 
DMnely.  the  Diesel -electric  locomotive,  le 
now  A  familiar  sight  to  the  people  Uvtng 
along  the  tine  of  the  B.  A  O,  And  wben  jrou 
see  one  of  ths  long  four -unit  Dleeels  peeelng 
through  Willsrd  It  U  w»ll  to  renwrnber  thst 
It  cost  ths  B  k  O  sbout  a  bsif  e  million 
dollars. 

"Over  the  I30*yesr  life  span  of  American 
railroads,  more  than  ••0,000,000,000  have 
been  spent  for  their  construction  and  equip- 
ment. And  seldom  has  thers  been  greater 
diSculty  In  tbe  securing  of  new  money  lor 
impruvsmenu  than  now.  Tbe  reeson  U  not 
h«rd  to  find.  The  esrnlnis  wbleb  tbe  rstl- 
roMls  hsve  t>e^n  permitted  to  make  hsve 
been  so  smslt.  relatlvsly,  thst  investment  In 
railroad  properties  snd  improvement*  hs* 
bsd  little  appesl.  Iven  so-called  rich  rall- 
roeds  have  been  unable  to  seU  new  stock  st 
par,  Investors  have  found  moro  proAubte 
opportunity  for  the  employment  of  Ibeif 
money  in  other  Industries, 

"Tet  the  need  for  new  Investment  In 
railroads  U  ss  rest  todsy  as  It  ever  was. 
Indeed,  It  Is  greater  thsn  ever  before  because 
the  railroads  now  face  unprecedented  com* 
petition  from  other  forms  of  transportation." 
BIG  axn« 
-It  Is  estimated  that  the  Baltimore  end 
Ohio  spent  •400,000.000  In  Improvements  In 
the  20-year  pertod  between  1910  and  1930. 
Investors  looked  with  greater  favor  upon 
railroad  prospects  during  that  period  than 
they  do  today  although  most  of  that  invest- 
ment was  borrowed  money. 

"Little  new  money  was  Invested  In  the 
B.  &  O.  In  the  early  1930s.  The  money  was 
neither  In  hand  nor  could  It  be  borrowed. 
It  may.  however,  surprise  you  to  know  that 
in  the  ten-year  period.  1989  to  1948  inclu- 
alve.  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  Invested 


more  than  •2^.000,000  in  improvements. 
About  •90,000.000  of  this  was  spent  in  im- 
provements to  roadway,  and  about  •174,000.- 
000  was  spent  in  new  and  improved  equip- 
ment, largely  locomotives  and  cars. 

"A  substantial  part  of  this  Improvement 
program  was  paid  from  the  relatively  good 
earnings  resulting  tiova  the  peak  btisiness 
handled  during  the  war  years.  An  even  lar- 
ger part,  however,  was  Iwrrowed.  largely  for 
the  pxu-chase  of  new  equipment,  on  a  par- 
tial payment  plan.  Here,  not  having  funds 
available  for  outright  purchase  we  made  a 
down  payment.  And  we  agree  to  pay  the 
balance  in  installments.  Not  tmtil  these  are 
completed  do  we  get  title  to  the  equipment. 

"The  people  of  Willard  have  reason  to 
know  of  the  B.  it  O.  improvement  program, 
since  subsUntial  sums  have  been  Invested 
here  since  1941  on  new  facilities.  The  in- 
vestment includes  yard  improvements,  the 
automatic  car  retarder  Installation.  Diesel 
freight  locomotive  facilities,  new  storage 
tanks  and  new  and  Improved  interlocking 
plants. 

•Within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of  Willard. 
more  than  •a9X>00X>00  has  been  spent  on  Im- 
provements since  1941.  The  largest  of  these 
is  the  new  dock  faculty  at  Toledo,  con- 
structed Jointly  by  the  B.  *  O.  and  the  New 
York  Central,  and  the  second  largest  U  the 
new  dock  fsclllty  st  Lorain.  In  Chicago 
new  yard  snd  terminal  improvement*  bave 
been  rosde  ss  well  ss  eubetantul  improve- 
menu  \o  line  of  roed  oo  tbe  Cbteago 
diviskm," 


The  Baltimore  k  Oblo  Bdtlreed  te  in  • 
betur  poatttoB  today  to  attrsct  srtd  handle 
kiMidttf  tben  ever  before  in  lu  bistory.  We 
•Ml  rMB  our  trains  safer,  faster,  MM  mere 
•flktentiy.  We  can  give  better  serHee  Mid 
keep  (Mir  opersttng  coau  In  better  control, 
dMpite  ths  fsrt  thai  OUT  wefc  end  motertet 
ct»u  during  tbe  peM  f«dr  were  blffktr  tbwi 
ever  before. 

"We  bsve  no  ehoMe  la  title  mMter  of  im- 

Coving  the  property  so  se  to  brtag  bbout 
tter  service  and  greaur  cflcteney.  We  sre 
conetMiUy  fsced  with  the  competition  of 
msriy  ktrong  rallfoodi  lb  our  territory  snd, 
in  addiuon.  tbe  oompeUtloti  offered  by  tbe 
eommoa  carriers  at  ths  highways,  tnls»d 
wsterways,  snd  the  airwsys. 

"Otir  problem,  however,  would  be  rela- 
tively simple  in  meeting  tbe  competition 
of  our  rsU  cooipeiMors.  Nor  would  it  be 
i€M)  diffl.ult  to  meet  otber  competlUon  were 
It  not  a  (set  that  a  large  part  of  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  common  csrrlers  on  the 
highways,  Xht  airways,  and  the  inland  wsur* 
ways  are  paid  for  by  the  taipayers  tbrougb 
Oovernmrnt  subsidies, 

"Ho  method  of  Inland  transport  has  ever 
been  discovered  that  Is  more  edklent  than 
tbe  railroads.  Nor,  In  mr  opiston.  u  tt 
Uksly  to  be  diseevered.  11m  eBilre  record 
of  AmerlcMt  rallroAdloff  U  ooe  of  IficrcMing 
eflctency.  Year  after  y—t,  dectde  after  dec- 
ade, service  bas  been  Improved  and  cbargse 
for  that  service,  generally,  bars  been  low- 
ered as  rslated  to  ths  cbargss  for  otber  serv- 
ices and  commodities.  I  bave  pointed  out 
that  ths  first  regular  raU  passenger  service 
in  American  began  on  the  B.  ft  O.  on  May  34. 
1030.  This  was  between  Baltimore  and  Bill- 
cott's  MUls.  30  miles  for  the  rotind  Ulp.  The 
charge  was  75  cents.  Now  It  happens  that 
a  round-trip  ticket  today  would  cost  Just 
about  that  much.  But  the  service  today  is 
much  safer,  more  comfortable,  and  faster. 
And  It  should  be  remembered  that  In  1830 
fresh  eggs  could  he  bought  at  5  cento  a  dozen 
and  a  good  suit  for  •5." 

CBXAFCa  TmAMSPQBTATIOJf 

•Ttallroad  people  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  their  Industry.  The  faithful,  old 
steam  locomotive  uses  only  a  glass  of  water 
and  a  handful  <rf  coal  to  haul  a  ton  of  freight 
1  mile,  and  a  Diesel  uses  only  one  teaspoon 


of  oil  to  perform  the  same  task.  The  rail- 
roads are  now  paid  at>out  1'4  cents  to  move 
a  ton  1  mile.  No  other  tjpe  of  land  trans- 
port Is  nearly  as  economical — if  all  the  real 
costs  of  providing  the  service  are  Included 
In  the  rate.  No  other  type  of  land  trans- 
port has  even  remotely  approached  railroad 
efficiency  In  handling  the  mass  moveoMnU 
required  by  modern  clvillration. 

"In  doing  their  Job.  the  railroads  as  private 
enterprises  stand  on  their  owi  feet  without 
any  Government  subsidy  whatever — nor  do 
they  want  any.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to 
America's  future  that  they  continue  to  do 
so.  E^very  competitor  of  the  railroads  Is 
subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayer  in  one 
form  or  another.  Trucks  and  buseea,  river 
barges,  ocean  shipping,  and  air  lines  all  are 
dependent  on  the  taxpayer  for  their  con- 
tinued operation.  They  should  be  made  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  pay  their  own  way. 
and  pay  taxes  comparable  to  the  railroads. 
If  this  is  done  there  will  be  no  hidden  cocu 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  and  we  will  have  no 
trouble  meeting  competition,  regardless  of 
lU  type.  As  Uxpayers  you  should  Insist  at 
every  opportunity  that  this  be  done.  We 
should  have  all  forms  of  transportation  the 
public  requires  and  that  their  patronage  on 
a  fair-rate  basis  will  support.  The  rallroade 
ask  only  for  equality  of  opportunity. 

"Of  all  the  subsidised  competitors  of  tbe 
railroads,  Inland  wsterwsys  are  s  gMrUig  11- 
lust/mtlon  otf  inefBciency  and  wsate  Tbe 
people  of  ible  eemmunity  and  State  bave  a 
irttal  latetest  in  kBMvNm  the  facte  la  ible 
ooaneellOB  bccauee  for  many  year*  a  de- 
t^miMd  effort  bas  beea  amde  bjr  epedat  to- 
tereste  to  proaiole  tbe  Lake  Ma-Ofelo  Jllver 
Csnal,  In  large  part  throufk  tbe  ffUla  «€ 
Ohio,  Y(/u  Biay  depead  ubob  H  that  In  the 
long  run  ible  would  ooet  Mm  taxpayers  a 
great  deal  moft  ttdB  MMf  ooutd  aver  pet 
out  of  It,  asd  OBlr  Mm  ipailal  toureeta 
barking  tt  would  beadH," 

OMWBBAsinn 

"A  typical  UlMmratliin  of  what  tbe  advo- 
•ates  of  inland'WaMrwaf  laiprovenMnu  rail, 
erroneously,  'cbeap  waterway  transporta- 
tion' la  tbe  Oblo  Rlvor, 

"I  du  tbU  beeauee  tt  le  an  Important 
wsterway,  Tbe  tonnage  moving  over  It  le 
beavy.  It  Is  not  by  asy  meeae  aa  aoetlj  ta 
tbe  taxpsysr  ae  mmm  of  tba  atber  Inland- 
waterway  devatCMBente  of  tbe  eountry.  Bat 
It  U  bad  •■nwffti  from  the  vtevpoint  of  Om 
taspayer  and  tbe  rallreada, 

"Tbe  Oblo  River  from  Ptttsbttrgb  to  Cairo  la 
Ml  mllM,  Tbe  Ooverameat  baa  poured 
more  than  I8M.0004M0  into  lu  lasprowment, 
or  at  the  rale  of  umtc  thsn  •Stl^M  per  mile. 
"la  oontraet,  ttM  tammmtm  In  railroad 
roadway,  tracks,  brttlpi.  aad  aliMr  fised  fa- 
etlltlM  aversgss  about  it04iee  per  mile,  Aad, 
of  cotiTM,  tbe  rMl  lOUM  from  FItuburgh  to 
Cstro  Is  only  two*tblrds  as  long  It  caa 
handle  Just  as  much  traflto  ae  tbe  Oblo  River, 
and  handle  It  faster,  aad  baadla  tt  ofary  day 
la  tbe  year, 

"You  may  bave  eeen  pictures  In  tbe  aews- 
pspers  duriflf  recent  years  wben  tbe  Oblo 
River  baa  bean  froaen  for  weeks  at  a  tUne.^ 
Trafflc  couldn't  move.  Bbippcrs  tben  quickly 
turned  back  to  the  railroad,  and  tbey  ex* 
pected  It  to  be  there,  ready  to  serve.  And  It 
was.  reliable  and  dependable  as  always. 

"No  thinking  person  will  regard  It  as  fair 
for  the  railroads  to  be  obliged  to  maintain 
their  facilities  In  the  public  Interest  every 
day  in  the  year.  In  part  to  provide  for  ship- 
pers who  only  use  the  facilities  when  tlie 
river  Is  froien  up,  or  is  too  low  or  out  of  com- 
mission for  some  other  reason,  such  a*  the 
oft-rectnring  floods. 

"Of  course  the  reason  shippers  use  the 
Ohio  waterways  and  other  Improved  Inland 
waterways  of  the  coimtry  is  because  their 
costs  of  shipping  are  subsidized  by  pubic 
taxation.  For  the  average  ton  of  freight 
ahipped  1  mile  on  the  Ohio  the  taxpayer 
puts  up  about  one-quarter  of  a  cent.    The 
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tas>paylng  «r?''MTHPt'  gets  nothing  for  hli 
■MBey.  The  eoat  to  the  coosumer  of  goods 
moved  over  the  Ohio  River  Is  no  less  than 
taad  It  moved  by  rail.  The  profit  goes  to 
the  relatively  few  shippers  who  are  equipped 
to  use  this  and  other  waterways.  It  Is  the 
taxpayer  who.  In  the  last  analysis,  pays  this 
profit." 

TAXrATZaS  PAT 

"Time  permits  only  bare  mention  of  the 
competition  of  the  airways.  You  must  know 
that  practically  all  of  the  airports  are  buUt 
by  pubUe  tas  money,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  oyi— ted  In  varying  degree  the  same  way. 
Services  such  as  navigational  aids  used  by 
the  air  lines  are  also  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"And  that  Is  not  all.  The  Government 
further  subsidised  airplane  service  in  the 
transportation  of  United  States  mall.  While 
the  railroads  carry  M  percent  of  the  mall. 
they  actually  receive  leas  In  pay  than  the 
•It  lines  receive  for  carrying  the  remaining 
6  percent  of  It.  And  remember  the  rail- 
roads are  one  of  the  Nations  largest  tax- 
payers and.  of  course,  a  part  of  their  taxes 
•re  tVMd   by   the   Government   to   pay   this 


"This  is  unfair  competition  and  It  seems 
•spacUlly  unfair  to  railroad  people  because 
the  paying  of  so  large  a  part  of  their  capital 
and  operational  costs  out  of  public  taxation 
makes  It  possible  for  the  air  lines  to  reduce 
their  rates  for  passenger  travel  to  levels 
approximating  those  of  first-class  passenger 
travel  by  rail.  And.  what  is  more,  advertise 
this  fact.  This  makes  people  believe  that 
air  travel  Is  as  efficient  from  a  cost  viewpoint 
as  rail  travel  when,  obviously,  such  Is  not  the 
fact. 

"All  good  Americans  have  the  utmost  ad- 
miration for  the  amazing  development  of 
air  carriers,  both  passenger  and  freight,  and 
for  the  tremendous  Job  they  did  during  the 
war.  But  we  want  to  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  when  It  comes  to  comparing  the 
eoet  of  airborne  trafllc  with  the  cost  of  rail 
traffic.  It  l3  difficult  to  find  out  the  cost  of 
building  a  great  modern  airplane.  Yet  we 
know  that  a  manufacturer  of  big  cargo 
plan  as  recently  made  a  contract  with  the 
Government  to  build  37  of  the  most  modern 
types  at  a  cost  of  $22.000000.  That  repre- 
senU  a  cost  of  about  »600.000  per  unit.  For 
about  the  same  amount  the  B.  &  O.  could 
purchase  a  freight  train  of  60  cars,  hauled 
by  a  Diesel  locomotive  of  3.000  horsepwwer. 
The  maximum  load  of  the  plane  would  be  30 
tons  net  cargo.  The  minimum  load  that 
could  be  hauled  by  this  freight  train  on  our 
line,  except  on  a  few  mountain  grades,  would 
be  about  1.150  net  tons,  or  more  than  30 
times  as  much  tonnage  as  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  plane." 

mxo  aAiLxoAos 

"General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Air  Force,  speaking  In 
commemoration  of  Army  Day  on  April  6.  1949, 
in  Baltimore,  said:  'Lest  anyone  think  that 
the  advent  of  air  transport  has  made  land 
transport  obsolete,  it  may  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  for  every  man  who  travels  a  mile 
on  our  air  lines  in  this  country  today,  10.000 
men  travel  a  mile  on  our  railroads." 

"The  moet  serious  form  of  subsidized  com- 
petition w>nch  the  railroads  experience,  how- 
ever. Is  that  of  the  common  carriers  of  the 
blghways.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  people 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  cf  how  serious  It  is  to  them 
because  of  the  way  it  affects  them  as  tax- 
payera  und  owners  of  private  automobiles. 
Indeeu.  the  truckers'  organization  alert  most 
of  us  to  this  problem  by  their  constant  de- 
mands (or  greater  privileges.  Hardly  a  meet- 
ing of  a  Slate  legislature  passes  without  the 
Introduction  of  bills  designed  to  permit  big- 
ger trucks  with  heavier  loads  to  operate  on 
our  public  highways.    There  has  also  been 
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some  time  a  movement  designed 
from  the  States  altogether  the 
limits  on  the  sizes  and  weights 
vehicles  and  place  It  all  In  the 
Federal  Government.     I  do  not 
of  you  want  to  see  this  happen- 
leglslatlve   meetings   held   this 
new  bills  introduced  by  trucking 
lave  been  defeated.     Others  have 
'  here  is  only  one  thing  of  which 
sure,  namely,  that  the  common 
will  continue  to  demand  more 
use  of  the  public  hli?hways  and 
tHeir  demands  are  granted  the  re- 
hurt  both  the  railroads  and  the 
1  irell-belng. 

the    almost    unanimous    protest 
public    road    officials    against    In- 
the  sizes  and  load  limits  of  trucks. 
Is  are  constantly  being  made    In 
x)  the  demands  the   trucking   In- 
maklng  for  greater  privileges  on 
highways,  press  reports  Indicate 
there  Is  an  organized  flouting  of 
Lhat  the  overloading  of  trucks  and 
a  common  practice.     Ycu  must  all 
with  what  Is  going  on  in  this  re- 
own  State." 
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MANT    VIOLATIONS 

first  3  months  of  this  year,  1.150 

truck    weight    violations   were    re- 

the  State  Roads  Commission  In 
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the  Sute  of  North  Carolina,  with 

Inspectors    observing    overloaded 

Its  highways,  collected  $501,751  In 

I  iverloadlng.    This  total  went  up  to 

n    1947.    and    to   $708,209    In    1948. 

Purthcrmpre,  the  General   Assembly  of  the 

year  increased  the  penalty  which 

ordered     paid     by     overweighted 

tslde  of  court,  from  $3  to  $10  per 
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violations  of   truck  weight   laws 

generally.    The  people  of  the  coun- 

b^comtng  increasingly  aware  of  this. 

that  truck  weight  laws  have 

for  the  protection  of  the  hlgh- 

whUh  they  have  paid  for.    They  do  not 

violators  of  these  laws  destroy 

hl^ways.     Furthermore,   owners   and 

of  private  automobiles  know  from 

experience  the  hazards,  Inconven- 

unnecessary  costs  created  by  the 

freight  trucks  which,  they  encounter 
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as  ever,  and  deserves  universal  support  and 
equality  of  opportunity. 

"I  appreciate  the  cordial  welcome  which 
we  B.  &  O.  people  have  received  from  our 
friends  of  Willard  today." 


a  question  affecting  the  well-being 
and  all  Its  citizens, 
questions  the  fundamental  need 
t  railroad  system  for  this  coun- 
and  war.     We  remember  that  90 
the  Intercity  freight  and  0.98  per- 
organlzed    troop    movements    were 
the  railroads  during  the  last  war. 
form  of  transportation  could  have 
aken  on  this  load,  and  there  was 
form  of  transp>ortatlon  to  take  It. 
clearly  proven  this  Nation  can- 
without  Its  railroads,  and  until 
found  to  get  along  without  them 
be  kept  strong.     To  weaken  them 
disastrous. 

a   good    cause.      We    have    no 

to   make.     We   are    proud   of   our 

In    fact,    we    have    per- 

long  and  so  well  that  the  public 

granted  a  continuance  of  railroad 

We  mxist  now  have  a  full  under- 

of  the  real  facts  of  the  situation 

is  being  done  with  the  taxpayers' 

belt^e  that  we  are  making  steady  prcg- 
end  and  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in 


.  the  great  American  railroad  system 

more  responsible  than  any  other 

(^ent  in  our  economy,  save  agrlcul- 

he  great  development  of  our  Nation. 

tlal  today  to  national  well-being 


Inflation  Is  Not  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
I  have  been  warning  the  people  of  my 
district  and  the  people  of  America  to 
expect  more  and  more  Inflation  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  pol- 
icy of  frittering  away  the  people's  hard- 
earned  money  both  at  home  and  over- 
seas. 

I  have  been  saying  that  the  kind  of 
Inflation  against  which  I  warned  was  not 
synonymous  with  prosperity.  That  Is  a 
fact  which  many  New  Dealers  and  a  lot 
of  muddled  economists  of  both  parties 
have  been  forgetting.  The  history  of 
Italy  and  of  other  nations  in  all  recorded 
history  where  there  has  been  disastrous 
Inflation  has  proved  that  inflation  and 
pro.sperlty  were  not  synonymous. 

So  it  was  with  more  than  casual  Inter- 
est I  noticed  the  other  day  a  report 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  commenting  on  the  fact  that, 
at  the  very  same  time  general  business 
was  falling  off  and  unemployment  was 
increasing,  prices  were  rising  at  the  con- 
sumer lever.  It  is  a  fact.  After  a  drop 
of  only  3  percent  in  the  cost  of  living, 
extending  over  a  period  of  5  months,  the 
cost-of-living  index  last  month  turned 
upward  again. 

In  other  words,  we,  the  j>eople.  are 
finally  beginning  to  see  how  the  shoe  of 
inflation  really  pinches.  We  are  exper- 
periencing  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
causes  the  New  Deal  has  espoused  so 
long. 

A.S  this  inflation  picks  up  more  and 
more,  comparably,  the  American  people 
will  see  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
theories  about  our  tariff  policies,  and  the 
give-away  and  throw-away  pohcies  oX 
the  present  political  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago.  I  stood  in 
the  well  of  this  House  and  declared  that 
1  year  from  then  there  would  be  higher 
prices,  directly  attributable  to  the  lend- 
and-spend  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. A  year  ago  I  predicted  that  we 
were  headed  for  economic  stresses  and 
strains  and  that  prices  would  get  higher. 
I  said  at  that  time  that  some  day,  in- 
evitably, the  fruits  of  the  trees  being 
planted  by  the  New  Dealers  would  be 
apparent  to  all  who  would  look.  Now, 
those  fruits  are  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent. 

Today,  imemplo^Tnent  is  increasing.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  Associated  Press 
-report,  dated  June  7,  1949.  in  which  it 
Is  reported  that  national  unemployment 
jumped  273.000  in  May,  hitting  a  new 
postwar  peak  of  3,289.000,    As  we  all 
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realize,  this  is  not  a  true  picture,  be- 
cause there  are  millions  of  men  who 
technically  are  employed  but  are  work- 
ing only  1  or  2  or  3  days  a  week. 

I  do  not  predict  a  depression  of  the 
kind  that  came  to  this  country  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  stock-market  collapse.  There 
were  few  good  things  one  could  say  about 
such  a  depression  as  we  ased  to  have 
in  the  olden  days.  But  one  is  that  they 
bore  within  themselves  their  own  cures. 
As  prices  went  down  and  as  adjustments 
took  place,  the  economy  stiffened,  and. 
If  left  alone,  headed  back  upward.  But 
during  the  last  depression  we  saw  the 
New  Dealers  enter  the  picture  with  their 
fake  cures.  They  pretended  to  cure  the 
depression,  but.  as  every  statistic  proved, 
they  never  did.  Finally,  the  war  cured 
the  depres.slon  that  began  in  1929.  It 
would  have  been  over  long  before  had 
the  New  Dealers  not  come  into  the  pic- 
ture with  their  grandiose  ideas  of  spend 
and  spend. 

I  do  predict,  for  the  years  ahead,  a 
very  bad  future  for  the  American  people 
unless  we  change  our  leaders.  These 
leaders  have  only  one  cure  for  every  ill. 
They  are  quack  doctors  with  only  one 
medicine — spend  and  spend  and  spend. 
Pre.sented  with  a  new  and  unusual  kind 
of  depression,  such  as  the  one  that  now 
Is  coming  upon  us.  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  They  suggested  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  steel  Industry  to 
get  more  production.  Now.  they  sug- 
gested Government  ownership  to  be  sure 
that  steelworkers  will  have  Jobs  when 
a  fall  in  steel  production  appears.  In 
other  words,  the  same  old  cure  for  dia- 
metrically opposite  ills. 

They  want  to  get  control,  of  course, 
not  only  of  the  steel  industry,  but  of 
every  industry.  They  are  collectivists  at 
heart.  Since  the  people,  for  the  most 
part,  cannot  look  ahead  annd  see  what 
these  New  Dealers  are  seeking  to  do.  it 
is  my  duty  as  a  Republican  to  expose 
their  aims  to  the  people. 

What  is  going  to  happen,  economi- 
cally? You  are  going  to  see  unemploy- 
ment continue  to  increase.  You  are 
going  to  see  the  Government  budget 
unbalanced  for  year  after  year,  thus  fur- 
ther depreciating  the  value  of  your 
dollar.  You  are  going  to  see  prices  stay 
high,  due  to  the  very  effects  of  the  New 
Deal.  Wages  are  stratifled.  Wages  can- 
not come  down.  Costs  of  doing  business 
are  more  or  less  stable.  In  industry  after 
industry  and  on  farm  after  farm,  you 
will  hear  the  plaintive  cry:  "Our  volume 
of  business  is  going  down,  but  we  are 
strapped  to  the  same  high  cost  position." 
As  we  have  to  replace  roads,  bams, 
home.':,  and  other  capital  improvements 
and  structures  that  were  built  back  im- 
der  the  old  price  level,  we  will  see  that 
taxes — local  and  State  particularly— 
will  go  up  and  up  and  up.  This  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  high  prices  brought 
on  by  New  Deal  policies  from  the  very 
first  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and 
continued  right  down  until  today  by  the 
New  Deal  party  in  power. 

Yet,  we  will  strangely  S4?e.  in  the  midst 
of  these  high  costs  and  high  prices,  more 
and  more  unemployment.  Fewer  men 
are  able  to  go  into  business,  because  the 
cost  of  starting  a  business  has  become 
prohibitive.     Thousands  ol  small  busl- 
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nesses  now  operating  on  the  borderline 
will  go  into  bankruptcy.  The  rate  of 
business  failure  is  picking  up  more  and 
more.  Yet,  the  Federal  Government  will 
see  to  it  that  money  is  plentiful,  for  the 
politicians  who  got  into  this  mess  will 
not  want  to  see  money  get  scarce.  That 
is  how  you  explain  the  billions  in  sav- 
ings in  the  savings  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  institutions  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  will  not  be  a  fast 
process.  Unemployment  will  pick  up 
little  by  little.  It  will  go  on  for  years 
and  years.  Yet,  prices  will  remain  high. 
Who.  then,  will  pay  the  price  for  the 
follies  of  the  New  Deal?  The  very  men 
and  women  who  thought  they  could  vote 
themselves  into  economic  heaven  by  vot- 
ing for  the  New  Dealers.  The  poor  widow 
on  a  pension.  The  social-security  re- 
cipient. The  millions  who  have  jobs  in 
little  industries  that  are  going  broke. 
They  are  going  to  feel  the  result  of  the 
economic  sins  practiced  by  their  leaders 
so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to  pose  as  a 
prophet  of  doom,  but  I  challenge  any  man 
here  to  bring  up  this  speech  a  year  from 
now,  or  to  go  back  and  to  reread  the 
speeches  I  delivered  a  year  ago  or  2  years 
ago  on  this  subject.  We  are  heading  into 
the  shoals  of  economic  trouble  because 
of  the  long-continued  economic  fallacies 
of  the  New  Dealers  and  the  Pair  Dealers. 
The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
tried  its  best  to  change  the  trend.  It 
lowered  Federal  expenses  and  It  lowered 
taxes.  It  tried  to  prevent  business  from 
being  placed  in  an  economic  strait-jacket 
from  which  neither  our  private  enter- 
prise system  nor  our  free,  representative 
government  could  ever  again  obtain  its 
freedom. 

You  will  see  prices  for  houses  go  higher 
a  month  after  the  administration  rams 
through  the  new  so-called  Federal  hous- 
ing program.  This  is  not  a  Federal  hous- 
ing program  at  all.  It  is  a  taxpayers' 
housing  program.  Every  dime  spent  by 
Uncle  Sam  will  come  out  of  the  jeans  of 
farmers  and  laborers  and  businessmen 
throughout  the  Nation  and  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lucky  few  who  get  to  occupy 
one  of  the  swank  new  homes  or  apart- 
ments to  be  erected  at  Government  ex- 
pense. This  program,  if  enacted,  will 
cause  prices  of  lumber,  bricks,  building 
materials  of  all  kinds,  to  go  up  almost 
immediately,  thus  causing  the  prices  of 
new  homes  to  go  up.  for  Uncle  Sam.  as  is 
well  known,  is  a  profligate  spender  once 
he  gets  started.  There  you  will  have 
more  inflation.  But  the  program  will  not 
create  a  single  new  bricklayer,  a  single 
new  carpenter,  nor  will  it  make  those  car- 
penters and  bricklayers  now  employed 
work  for  less.  In  fact,  they  will  be  de- 
manding more.  That  is  the  way  we  are 
going,  under  the  New  Deal. 

There  is  a  better  way,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  people  still  can  awaken  and  arise  and 
see  the  error  of  their  ways,  politically. 
They  can  vote  into  office  men  who  are 
determined  to  stop  the  constant  drain  on 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  feed, 
clothe,  furnish  with  motion  pictures,  and 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  peoples  of 
ot  her  nations  abroad .  They  can  vote  into 
office  men  who  know  that  one  word — 
w^ori — and  work  by  every  American,  and 


that  alone,  can  rebuild  this  United  States 
and  make  it  into  a  nation  of  happy, 
peaceful  cltizen.s.  The  people  can  vote 
into  office  men  who  will  vote  against  any 
laws  that  put  the  heavy  hand  of  govern- 
ment on  the  necks  of  more  and  more 
Americans,  whether  on  farms  or  in  busi- 
ness or  in  factories.  The  people  can 
vote  into  office  men  who  are  determined 
to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  not  come  with  tin- 
cups,  kotowing  to  bureaucrats  and 
asking  for  hand-outs  for  medical  serv- 
ices, free  homes,  or  any  other  charity. 

The  people  are  waiting  for  us  Repub- 
licans to  tell  them  what  every  red- 
blooded,  loyal  American  want*  to  hear — 
that  the  Government  will  stay  out  of 
business,  attend  to  its  own  business,  and 
let  the  people  of  this  country  run  their 
own  lives  insofar  as  this  Is  consistent 
with  public  safety  and  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  shysters  and  crooks. 

Unle.<'3  the  people  do  heed  the  lessons 
of  history  and  turn  from  the  New  Dealers 
who  have  fastened  themselves  upon  the 
backs  of  the  people,  this  Nation  can  never 
dodge  a  long,  steady  slide  into  Inflation, 
accompanied  by  widespread  social  unrest, 
unemployment,  bewilderment  and  cha- 
grin and.  Anally,  a  social  revolution.  It 
is  tragic  that  there  should  be  any  posai- 
blllty  that  the  people  would  take  .such  a 
road,  but  that  road  lies  ahead  if  they 
continue  to  vote  for  demagogues  whose 
sole  aim  is  power  and  the  emoluments  of 
office,  not  service  to  the  Government  and 
maintenance  of  our  precious  way  of  life. 


Truth-Giviiif  Press  Called  Peace  Builder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINIiXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1949 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission heretofore  granted,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  address,  Truth- 
Giving  Press  Called  Peace  Builder, 
delivered  by  Gardner  Cowles  in  Minne- 
apolis May  26,  1949. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  are 
owned  by  John  Cowles.  Gardner  Cowles, 
members  of  their  families,  and  em- 
ployees. The  company,  of  which  John 
Cowles  is  president,  has  just  dedicated 
a  new  building,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
modem  newspaper  publishing  plants  in 
the  world. 

Incidental  to  the  dedicatory  services, 
Gardner  Cowles.  who  is  chainnan  of  the 
board  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri- 
bune Co.  as  well  as  publisher  of  Look  and 
Quick  magazines  and  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  delivered  one  of 
the  principal  addresses  to  some  600  busi- 
nessmen of  the  Twin  Cities  and  Minne- 
sota. His  excellent  address,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  of  Friday,  May  27.  follows: 
TKUTH-Gmwc   Pszss  Calixd   Piaci   Bctxdeb 

(Foilcwing  la  the  complete  text  of  the  ad- 
dress of  Gardner  Cowles.  chairman  of   ta« 
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board  of  the  Mtnnempdits  St&r  ftnd  Tribune, 
and  president  o(  Look  magazine  ind  of  the 
Des  UoloM.  Iow«.  Btig\Ktn  and  Tribune,  at 
the  Mcond  civic  dinner  of  the  Star  and  Trib- 
une dedication  program  at  the  Radlaaon  Hotel 
Thufday  night.  > 

As  fw  may  know.  I  am  clow  to  the  Mlnne- 
and  Tribune  aa  an  ofllcer  and  a 
stockholder.  But  even  though  I 
klMU  from  Maw  York.  I  am  not  a 
on  the  staff  day  aftar  day  So  I  know 
you  win  forgive  tnc  for  speaking  first  tonight 
a  few  words  of  ItM  pride  I  feel  (or  the  Minne- 
apolla  papsrs. 

TiM  Star  and  Tribune  are  Rood  news- 
papara— honest  newspapers.  I  am  sure  any 
competent  newspaperman  would  agree  to 
that  And  that  fact  Is  mighty  important  to 
Minneapolis  Superior  newspapers  help  build 
a  supartor  community.  We  know  that  an 
ootsUoidlng  college  or  a  great  university  lifts 
the  CQttort  and  stiiaqistcs  the  thinking  in  a 
city  and  a  State.  Bo  better  newspapers  can 
contribute  much  to  the  education,  to  the 
civic  consciousness,  to  the  b\ukness  growth. 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community 
throagh  the  yeara. 

While  serving  this  community,  the  Star 
and  Tribune  have.  In  my  Judgment,  developed 
an  outstanding  news  and  et^ltorlal  staff 
Tbcy  also  have  buUt  competent  and  vlgoroiu 
It  These  are  important  facts  to 
as  the  new  building  Is  dedicated 
this  wack.  The  building  is  important  only 
to  tha  degree  it  serves.  It  will  help  the  staff 
davslopavan  greater  newspapers  through  bet- 
ter vorkti^  conditions  and  better  facilities. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  in  the  decade 
the  Star  and  Tribune  will  build  for 
themselves  a  record  of  achievement  and 
service  of  which  the  whole  upper  Mlastislppi 
Valley  will  be  protid. 

xuaemirr 


But  as  we  think  ahead  to  the  work  that 
will  be  done  here,  we  are  cotuclous  that  as 
persona,  as  newspapers,  we  are  part  of  a  great 
Nation  And  this  Nation,  part  of  the  free 
half  of  one  world,  faces  a  half  world  that 
is  not  free  Although  this  raises  funda- 
mental problems  that  must  be  solved,  we 
need  not  be  afraid.  True,  the  prophets  of 
doom  have  Just  about  turned  America  into 
a  ucwwi  of  nervous,  newotlc  Paul  Bunyans. 
But  we  can  face  the  future  with  confidence 
and  optimism  We  can  If  we  remrmber  our 
■treagth.    And  if  we  keep  our  judgment. 

If  we  are  to  have  good  judgment,  we  must 
know  what  goM  on.  This  was  well  empha- 
by  Dernle  Baruch.  a  wise,  hard-headed. 
ly  elder  stateeeian.  who  loves  to  quote 
hte  aeying:  "Every  man  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinion,  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  be 
wrong  In  his  facU."  And  that.  I  think, 
spotlights  the  major  reason  the  American 
people  are  having  such  a  strtiggle  making 
up  their  minds  on  a  policy  toward  Russia 
and  communism.  They  have  bad.  and  are 
feSNdi^.  such  a  hard  time  learning  the  facts. 

Without  facts,  it  is  dllBcuIt  for  Americans 
to  believe  that  14  men  In  the  Kremlin  are 
determined  to  cause  a  revolution  In  the 
United  States.  We  can't  appreciate  why  they 
feel  an  Anerloui  revolution,  and  the  chaos 
which  wooM  result,  is  so  ImporUnt  to  their 
welfare 

I  speak  feelingly  ot:  this  point  because  In 
the  faU  of  1»42  I  accompanied  Wendell  WUl- 
kle  to  Russia  and  sat  in  the  Kremlin  when 
he  talked  with  Btalln.  I  heard  Stalin  aay. 
with  much  emphasis,  that  he  hAd  no  real 
Interest  in  territorial  expansion.  Nor  was 
he  interested  In  the  world-revolution  thesis 
of  the  Marxist  phUoeophy.  He  said  that 
when  tbe  war  ended,  all  be  wanted  was  to  re* 
build  RtMala.  Then  be  could  give  the  people 
soHM  of  the  things  constantly  promised,  ever 
since  the  revolution  In  1931.  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  Stalin  impressed  me  then 
as  sincere  and  hooeet  on  tills  basic  position; 
no  Russian  expansion,  no  world  revolution. 

After  my  return  from  that  trip.  I  went 
around  ttom  Unitad  States  speaking  and  errit- 


tng  that  we  would  have  no  serious  problem 
with  tbe  Rum  lans  after  the  war.  I  suppose  I 
will  never  kn(»w  whether  Stalin  was  insincere 
in  hU  talks  ivlth  WUlkie.  whether  be  later 
changed  his  mind — or  whether  he  may  no 
longer  be  soli   master  of  Soviet  policy. 

It's  natora  ,  perhaps,  that  the  American 
people  want  (  quick  and  easy  solution  of  the 
Russian  problem.  But  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  such  lolution.  I  am  afraid  the  prob- 
lem will  be  V  1th  us  for  many  years.  Russia 
Is  a  growing,  vigorous  nation.  It  is  rich  in 
resources  ami  Is  Just  learning  to  flex  her 
muscles  In  nn  Industrialized  world.  Even 
if  her  Oover:iment  were  not  Communist.  I 
am  afraid  hsr  expansionist  dreams  would 
persist. 

ntOBI.XM  TO  UNCn 

So  we  ma?  have  the  Russian  problem  for 
years.  Tha  probability  brought  a  com- 
ment from  Winston  Churchill  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  li  New  York  I  heard  him  say 
that  the  United  States  will  have  to  learn 
to  live  with  t  Russian  problem  just  as  Eng- 
land has  llv^d  with  a  Russian  problem  for 
more  than  1 40  years.  You  will  recall  that 
Caar  Alexan<«r  the  First  marched  with  the 
Russian  Arn  y  into  Paris  in  1814  when  Na- 
poleon colla{Bed  The  main  question  of  the 
peace  confer  »nce  that  followed — the  Confer- 
ence of  Vleni  ka — was  how  to  get  Russia  out  of 
Europe. 

During  mich  of  that  troubled  period  from 
1815  to  1865  Lloyd  Palmerston  was  Foreign 
Minister  or  1  *rlme  Minister  of  England.  And 
he  made  this  significant  observation :  "Russia 
Is  always  ex  Mmding  as  much  as  the  apathy 
or  timidity  ( f  her  neighbors  will  permit." 

You  remer  iber  that  Russian  expansion  also 
brought  com  e  of  the  most  bitter  words  ever 
spoken  by  T<  ddj  Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  the 
RtiSBO-Japsr ese  War:  "If  the  Russians  ro  en 
as  they  have  jone  ever  since  I  have  been  Presi- 
dent." he  81  id  in  1905,  'they  are  hopeless 
creatures  wl  h  whom  to  deal.  They  are  ut- 
terly Ln6lnc<re  and  treacherous:  they  have 
no  conceptic  a  of  truth. " 

Now.  of  I  ourse.  tbe  expansion  ainu  of 
Russia  are  a  dark  thundercloud  on  our  hori- 
zon. Just  liow  much  T  realized  only  last 
w^k  when  I  spent  an  evening  with  Gen. 
Bedell  Smit  i  who  recently  returned  from 
3  years  In  k  oscow. 

He  feels  it  is  dangerous  for  us  to  hope  that 
the  death  C  Stalin,  a  palace  revolution  or 
other  internal  troubles  will  halt  the  Soviet 
drive  to  exp  uid.  And  he  emphasized  wbat 
a  foothold  i  tussia  has  today  in  Europe:  in 
1800.  one  5ut  of  seven  Europeans  were 
Russians.  ]  n  1900,  one  out  of  four  were 
Russians  '  'oday,  one  out  of  every  two  peo- 
ple In  Eur<  pe  are  Russians  or  are  people 
living  undei  a  government  taking  its  orders 
from  the  Kitmlln. 

If  tbe  Rui  sian  problem  Is  going  to  peri^ex 
us  for  years  we  obviously  need  allies.  Along 
with  the  At  antic  Pact  nations,  we  can  look 
to  Germany  Winston  Churchill  told  a  group 
In  New  Yor  c  that  America  must  forget  her 
bitterness  t  >ward  the  Germans — diflScult  as 
that  is  aftei  two  world  wsirs.  And  he  made 
a  lot  of  sens  t. 

"After  all"  Churchill  said,  "why  do  you 
knock  down  a  man  except  to  pick  him  up  in 
a  better  frame  of  mind?" 

Churchill  I  feeling  about  German  is  sound, 
I  think— jui  t  as  I  think  history  will  record 
that  his  wa  '  strategy,  which  did  not  always 
prevail,  was  prophetically  sound.  And  now 
his  pleadLnf  s  of  today  for  a  real  coalition  of 
the  free  peo  >lcs  to  form  a  new  and  adequate 
balance  of  power  against  an  expansionist 
Pussla  and  <  he  infiltration  of  communism  is, 
I  think,  the  right  way  to  avoid  world  war  in. 

COMMON  MAM'S  TASK 

But  this  lalance  wUl  be  hard  to  hold.  For 
on  one  thln^  alone  do  all  men  agree  who  have 
been  dealing  with  the  Russians:  The  men 
In  the  Kren{lln  are  tough  realists.  They  are 
not  sUrry-^red  opportunists.    They  will  not 


provoke  a  new  world  war  If  the  array  (rf 
strength  against  them  Is  overwhelming — ss  It 
can  be  If  the  free  half  of  the  world  unites. 

This,  although  oversimplified  perhaps.  Is 
the  power-polltlcs  side  of  the  problem.  But 
there  Is  a  much  more  complex  part  of  the 
struggle.  And  because  It  Is  complex,  It  is 
usually  Inadequately  described  as  an  ideo- 
logical war  between  communism  and  democ- 
racy. Yet,  It  Is  really  a  gocd  deal  more  than 
that.  It  concerns  basic  concepts  of  social 
progress,  political  organization,  and  human 
relationships.  It  poses  such  fundamental 
questions  as:  How  can  the  material  lot  of 
man  be  Improved  while  retaining  freedom? 
What  are  the  social  requisites  of  freedom? 
What,  after  all,  Is  freedom  worth? 

As  we  consider  the  framework  of  freedom, 
we  realize  that  a  profound  change  has  oc- 
curred In  human  affairs  in  the  last  60  years. 
This  change  Is  the  result  of  three  great  social 
developments:  Nearly  universal  suffrage  or 
the  right  to  vote,  popular  education  and  the 
perfection  of  techniques  of  modem  mass 
communication.  The  net  result  has  been  a 
transfer  of  unprecedented  power  to  the 
masses.  Great  groups  of  men  and  women, 
acting  together,  have  learned  ways  to  make 
their  potential  power  effective  As  you  might 
expect,  these  unaccustomed  jwwers  are  being 
abused  In  many  quarters.  They  can  terrify 
you  and  make  you  despair.  But  I  think  we 
bad  better  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mon people  are  In  a  commanding  position 
the  world  over.  They  will  not  be  displaced 
short  of  dictatorship.  So  the  future  of  free- 
dom la  really  now  In  the  cxjstody  of  the  com- 
mon man 

If  I  am  right  that  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom has  become  a  charge  of  tbe  common 
man.  then  It  follows  that  the  common  roan 
must  acquire  knowledge  equal  to  his  new 
responsibilities 

Real  knowledge,  of  cctirse.  Is  too  often  a 
rare  thing  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  liter- 
acy of  the  American  people.  But  it  Is  a  prim- 
itive literacy  measured  against  the  need  for 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  our  com- 
plex society.  To  what  extent,  for  example. 
does  the  man  In  the  street  have  any  real 
awareness  of  these  factors:  Tbe  requisites  of 
popular  rule  and  stable  self-government:  bow 
Justice  Is  administered;  the  importance  of 
maintaining  law  and  order?  To  wbat  extent 
does  he  realize  the  significance  In  cur  econ- 
omy of  private  initiative,  of  the  sustained 
flow  of  venture  capital?  What  does  he  really 
know  about  the  Importance  of  high  pro- 
ductivity on  the  part  of  labor,  of  the  profit 
motive  as  a  prime  mover  in  any  free,  com- 
petitive system?  To  what  extent  does  he  see 
the  inescapable  connections  between  collec- 
tive freedom  and  Individual  honesty,  toler- 
ance charity,  courage,  and  honor?  These  arc 
matters  of  understanding  Without  under- 
standing, people  are  Ignorant — and  throtigh 
sheer  Ignorance  can  lose  their  freedom. 

The  only  answer  to  ignorance  is  education 
and  more  education.  And  I  mean  more  than 
Just  the  formal  education  in  more  and  bet- 
ter schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  I 
mean  more  adult  education,  more  public  for- 
imis,  more  discussion  groups.  But  above 
everything  else.  I  mean  better  newspaper  and 
magazine  editing,  better  news  and  discussion 
and  debate  programs  on  the  radio.  And  I 
mean  the  use  of  the  powerful  new  medium 
of  television  to  make  the  people  understand 
and  think.  Too  much  thinking  nowadays 
goes  on  In  a  bath  of  noise,  because Jife  is  so 
busy,  so  complex.  This  noise  and  the  com- 
plexities of  life  are  leaving  the  common  man 
appallingly  confused  and  misinformed. 

OISCIFLIMX  NXEDED 

Such  confusion  and  misinformation  t>ring 
me  to  my  basic  point:  Knowledge  alone  la 
not  enough.  Freemen  must  learn  seU-dis- 
ciplloe  or  freedom  cannot  be  preserved  even 
in  an  educated  United  States.  I  ask  these 
questiozu:  Can  men  and  women  who  are  es- 


sentially free  be  taught  to  subordinate  their 
Individual  Interests  to  the  well-bemg  of  all? 
If  In  possession  of  power,  can  they  see  the 
necessity  of  exercising  It  for  the  common 
good?  Can  they  be  led  to  show  generosity 
toward  the  less  privileged  and  courage  in  the 
face  of  frustration  and  failure? 

This  concept  of  discipline  Is  crucial  with 
us.  For  the  present  world  conflict  Is  essenti- 
ally a  struggle  of  fundamentally  opposed  so- 
cial disciplines.  The  discipline  of  the  dicta- 
torship is  forced,  regimented,  ruthless,  utter- 
ly demanding,  built  on  fear.  The  discipline 
of  the  free  or  democratic  society  Is  built  on 
hope  and  aspiration,  on  the  promise  of  great- 
er hapiness  and  well-being.  It  is  a  discipline 
that  must  be  responsible  and  self-imposed. 
Without  this  sort  of  discipline,  our  democrat- 
ic way  of  life  Is  doomed  to  self-destruction. 

Self-dlsclpllne  and  responsibility  are  cor- 
ollaries of  freedom  in  our  society.  Yet  in 
recent  years.  It  seems  to  me.  we  have  talked 
too  much  about  freedom  and  ignored  what 
goes  with  It,  We  have  had  the  Atlantic 
Charter  of  the  "four  freedoms."  We  need  an 
additional  Atlantic  Charter  covering  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  disciplines  required  of  a 
freeman  If  his  society  Is  to  remain  free. 
Soon  we  must  begin  to  persuade  the  common 
man  that  he  has  obligations  of  responsibility 
and  seU-dlscipline.  Otherwise  his  compla- 
cency, apathy,  ease,  and  excessive  self-inter- 
est will  ruin  even  America. 

In  the  light  of  these  problems  of  power 
politics  and  the  war  of  social  disciplines,  let 
us  lock  at  our  strength.  And,  believe  me.  our 
strength  Is  fantastic.     For  example: 

On  the  average,  productivity  has  increased 
in  the  United  States  almost  one-fifth  every 
10  years  since  1850.  Today,  with  6  percent 
of  the  population  and  7  percent  of  the  land, 
we  are  literally  supporting  the  world.  Or.  to 
put  It  another  way.  with  rotighly  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  population  of  the  world,  with 
one-fifteenth  of  the  natural  resources,  we  are 
producing  one-third  of  all  the  goods  and 
services  In  the  world.  And  that  Is  the  final 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  our  system. 

With  such  efficiency  and  strength,  why  do 
we  spend  so  much  time  talking  about  the  de- 
fects In  our  system?     Perhaps  we  foolishly 
expect  perfection.     Yet  one  expert.  Prof.  John 
Jewkes.  the  gr^at  critic  of  socialism  and  au- 
thor of  Of  deal  Through  Planning,  recently 
said:  "It  Is  fertUe  source  of  disenchantment 
to  expect  that  there  ever  can  be  a  perfect  and 
Ideal    economic    system    combining    absolute 
Justice,  complete  efficiency,  no  waste,  and  no 
need  for  readjustment.     That   Is   true   of   a 
free  economy  as  of  any  other.     Some  unem- 
ployment there  will  be,  although  I  believe 
that  we  now  have  financial  techniques  which, 
sensibly  and  courageotisly  used  by  statesmen, 
can  prevent  the  evil  of  mass  unemployment. 
"Some  waste  there  must  be  so  long  as  con- 
staners  change  their  minds  and  technicians 
Improve  methods  of  production.     Some  In- 
equality there  ought  to  be  If  Incentives  are 
to  be  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  system 
going.     And  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  mo- 
nopoly is  Inescapable  In  the  nature  of  any 
economic  system.     I  am  sure  the  right  de- 
fense of  the  free  economy  Is  not  to  deny 
these  things,  but  to  point  out  first  that  such 
weaknesses    can    be    iept    within    tolerable 
limits;  and  second,  that  most  of  these  evils 
are  much  intensified  In  a  collectlvlst  society. 
The  nevirotic  pursuit  of  unattainable  tidiness 
In  a  real  workaday  world  can  well  be  left  to 
the  planners." 

FAIXACIES    FILX.    ACK 

Jewkes  is  right.  Our  system  will  never  be 
perfect.  But  xinfortunately  so  many  of  our 
people  are  so  badly  educated  and  Informed 
on  economics  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
thinking  the  millennium  can  be  fovmd  in  so- 
cialism or  communism  or  the  welfare  state — 
whatever  it  be  called.  I  am  constantly 
amazed  to  see  young  and  old.  innocent  and 
sophisticated,  conservative  and  liberal,  ail 
bitten  in  some  degree  by  the  belief  that,  in 


some  way.  the  state  should  and  could  order 
all  the  economic  affairs  of  i-ts  citizens  as  a 
good  housewife  orders  the  affairs  of  a  happy 
household.  Truly,  this  Is  the  age  of  economic 
mysticism. 

One  mystic  belief  that  so  many  are  in- 
dulging In  right  now  is  the  silly  notion  that 
any  problem  can  be  solved  by  Federal  spend- 
ing. They  think  Federal  spending  will  solve 
inflation  or  deflation,  pensions,  housing,  edu- 
cation, medicine,  health,  unemployment,  or 
what  have  you.  I  think  the  height  of  ridicu- 
lousness was  reached  when  the  Federal 
Treasury,  In  1948,  spent  more  money  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  potatoes  than  It  spent  to 
operate  and  supply  the  atomic  plants  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.,  and  Hanford,  Wash.  And  the 
1949  potato  bill  will  be  almost  as  bad.  All  of 
which  shows  that  In  a  democracy,  particu- 
larly In  the  United  States,  the  pendulum  al- 
ways swings  too  far. 

In  spite  of  our  mystical  economies,  I  think 
as  a  Nation  we  have  got  to  make  a  choice  for 
the  next  several  years.  This  choice  Is  be- 
tween adequate  armament,  particularly  air 
power,  coupled  with  a  reasonable  but  some- 
what smaller  program  of  foreign  aid.  on  one 
hand.  On  the  other  hand,  a  greatly  expanded 
domestic  spending  program  on  social  secu- 
rity, health,  education,  housing,  and  so  forth. 
Ovir  economy  will  not  stand  expanded 
spending  both  abroad  and  at  home.  If  we 
attempt  both,  we  are  headed  for  disaster. 
The  many  domestic  welfare  projects  which 
President  Truman  Is  proposing  should 
properly  be  shelved  until  our  gifts  abroad 
can  cease  and  when  we  can  safely  reduce  our 
military  expenditures. 

After  all,  the  Important  thing  is  to  avoid 
another  war  and  get  some  real  peace  in  the 
world.  Some  of  you  have  heard  me  use  these 
statistics  before,  but  I  think  It  Is  well  for 
us  never  to  forget  them:  The  last  war  cost 
the  world  more  than  $1,000,000,000,000.  This 
is  to  say  nothing  of  the  dead,  the  maimed. 
and  the  broken-hearted  by  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions. A  trUlion  dollars  would  build  a  com- 
fortable 5-room  house  for  each  of  the  world's 
families.  In  addition.  It  would  pay  for  the 
common-school  education  of  400.000,000 
children  for  25  years.  In  addition,  it  would 
build  a  $1,000,000  hospital  for  every  commu- 
nity of  2.500  I  eople  the  world  over.  When 
you  realize  the  astronomical  cost  of  war  to- 
day, any  expenditure  now  is  cheap  if  it  helps 
one  little  bit  to  avoid  another  war, 

TBtrrH  MUST  BX  TOLD 

Our  efforts  to  avoid  war  have  borne  some 
fruit.  We  have  achieved  In  the  last  year  a 
great  victory  In  western  Europe,  although  we 
have  suffered  a  great  defeat  In  Asia.  But  on 
balance.  I  think  we  are  winning  out  against 
the  Soviets,     A  real  peace  Is  getting  nearer. 

With  peace,  the  last  half  of  this  century 
can  be  a  golden  era  for  the  United  States. 
It  can  be,  if  the  people  of  this  great  land  are 
made  aware  of  the  basic  truths:  that  the 
standard  of  living  can  be  raised  only  through 
greater  productivity,  and  that  freedom  is  se- 
cure only  where  it  marches  hand  in  hand 
with  responsibility  and  self-dlsclpllne. 

Making  the  people  aware  Is  an  educational 
Job  all  of  us  face.  Better  and  better  news- 
papers will  help  accomplish  this  goal — and 
find  in  their  work  great  rewarding  satisfac- 
tion. 


Soyiet  Anti-SemiiisiB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  appeared  in  the  New  York 


Post  of  June  8.  is  the  third  and  last  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Max  Lerner.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

SOVnr   ANTI-STMinSM 

(By  Max  Lerner) 
For  the  last  few  months  the  American  press 
has  been  raked  by  angry  charges  of  a  mount- 
ing anti-Semitism  In  the  Soviet  countries, 
and  equally  angry  defenses  of  the  Soviet  poel- 
tlon  on  racism.  Typical  of  the  first  was  Fred- 
erick Woltman's  series  in  the  World-Tele- 
gram. Typical  of  the  second  was  the  series 
In  the  Compass  by  Tom  O'Connor. 

As  I  read  the  two  their  intensities  man- 
aged to  cancel  each  other  out.  The  issue  is 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  the  mercies  of 
rival  propagandas.  Important.  I  mean,  not 
only  as  It  affects  the  fate  of  Jews  In  eastern 
Etirope  or  the  fears  of  Jews  In  America.  One 
of  the  facts  about  antl-SemltIsm  Is  that  lU 
importance  has  always  stretched  beyond  the 
Jews  themselves  as  victims,  and  has  become  a 
massive  moral  touchstone  of  a  civilization. 
The  Issue,  as  this  paper  put  It  In  an  editorial 
on  June  2,  is  a  moral  Issue  that  reaches  to 
men  everywhere  It  sheds  light  both  on  the 
nature  of  communism  as  a  going  system  and 
on  the  nature  of  man  as  a  hating  aninuil. 

The  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  separate  out  the 
facts  from  the  arguments.  With  the  facts 
isolated  we  can  weigh  the  Interpretations. 

It  seems  clear  that  communism  has  tlways 
been  hostile  to  Zionism,  and  while  allowing 
Jewish  religious  worship  and  cultural  life  as 
It  allows  all  forms  of  worship  and  cultural 
life  as  such.  It  has  drawn  the  line  there.  It 
has  suppressed  Zionism  as  a  form  of  religious 
politics  just  as  It  has  suppressed  political 
Catholicism  for  the  same  reason.  Eren 
granted  the  Commimlst  assumptions,  the  rub 
lies  in  where  you  draw  the  line  between 
religious  wOTShip  and  religious  politics. 

For  example.  I  find  It  a  heavy  charge — and 
one  I  have  not  seen  denied  or  answered — 
that  Russia  has  recently  suspended  the  lead- 
ing Yiddish  newspaper  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
along  with  suspending  a  Yiddish  magazine, 
dissolving  a  Jewish  organization,  shutting 
up  a  Yiddish  publishing  house,  and  arresting 
(presumably  among  others,  but  the  links  in 
the  pattern  are  disturbing)  six  Important 
Yiddish  vwiters. 

These  itenas  seem  to  me  more  telling  than 
some  of  the  more  hotly  debated  ones.  For 
example,  It  la  hard  to  draw  any  firm  con- 
clusions from  the  now  famous  caricatures 
against  "homeless  cosmopolitans."  A  New 
York  Times  vrriter  was  clearly  way  off  base 
when  he  translated  the  name  Zhid  on  the 
portmanteau  of  the  "cosmopolitan"  as  "Jew" 
Instead  of  the  "Glde,"  part  of  Andre  Glde's 
name.  The  Times  ran  a  brief  correction 
which  is  always  futile.  But  while  this  Inci- 
dent sheds  a  doubtful  light  on  American 
credulity  It  does  not  dispose  of  the  problem 
of  Soviet  practices  and  institutions. 

In  the  Russian  drive  against  "cosmopoli- 
tanism" in  ctilture.  it  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  been 
attacked  are  Jews.  Perhaps  this  Is  due  to 
the  Jew's  traditional  leaning  toward  being 
culturally  a  citizen  of  the  world,  which  may 
apply  even  among  Soviet  functionaries.  Per- 
haps It  Is  all  again  a  coincidence,  since  Jews 
have  been  dropping  out  of  power  positions 
in  the  hierarchy  and  occupy  mainly  the  cul- 
tural posts.  But  It  also  fits  Into  the  pattern. 
Those  who  argue  that  the  Soviets  are  inno- 
cent point  to  the  clear  anttracist  clause  in 
the  Russian  Constitution,  and  some  sharp 
utterances  in  the  past  by  Stalin.  Molotov.  and 
others  against  anti-Semitism  as  a  form  of 
cannibalism.  But  an  impressive  scholarly 
study  by  Solomon  M.  Schwarz  in  the  June 
Issue  of  Commentary  doctmients  another 
trend  alongside  tills  one. 

It  shows  that  there  was  anti-Semitic  hatred - 
even  among  Communist  Party  memlMrs  In 
the   1920*s  during  the  NEP  period:   that  in 
the  1930  s  the  tension  eased  but  when  the 
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Borc*  trials  came  many  of  the  Tlctlms  were 
Jtewa  In  h*^  poBta.  that  tbe  anti-Semitism 
at  tbc  Nazis  wu  attadcad  la  tb*  popular- 
front  period,  but  Ignored  ( faacUm  ta  a  matter 
or  taste  1  dtirtnp  the  Nazl-SovJet  pact  honey- 
moon: th£t  while  *t  wa«  the  Nazis  who  mur- 
tfend    tbe    Rufl&ian    Jews    In    the    occupied 
(Colons  tbc  Russians  seemed  to  lack  the  moral 
force    to   pro««ct    them,    as    the    Bulgarians 
dtd  and  some  of  the  people  In  western  Europe: 
that   whUe   the   Polish   Jews  were   obviously 
better    off    as    retugees    In    RussU    than    as 
curpaes  In  Germany,  tbey  voted  with   t^elr 
feet  ard  left  Russia  as  soon  as  they  could. 
Oirta  this  pattern  of  the  past.  U  tt  un- 
thinkable   that    ooe    should    discern    antl- 
SsButisin  In  the  Rmsla  of  tbe  present?     The 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  bloc  has  been  a  forth- 
right azxl  ganeroos  one  on   the  diplomatic 
tSMies  ot  Palestine  and  Israel.     But  fordfn 
poUejr  to  always  decided  by  the  Russtans  on 
Umindi  of  MudlHB  as  wall  as  prtnclpie.  and 
tb0f  mmmmd  better  tnXormed  tban  we  on  tbe 
weakness  of  tbe  Arabs  and  the  strength  of 
the  Jewa 

Tbe  Internal  Conununlst  line  In  RtsHla  has 
always  cbancad  in  response  to  world  pres- 
sures. Tbc  present  cold  war  teems  to  demand 
a  tl0btenlng  of  tdeotoglcal  disc.pltne  In 
KueMa  aad  a  caoipalfn  against  Jewish  cos- 
mopolitans which  are  unreliable  politically 
exactly  because  they  took  too  enthusiastically 
to  the  earlier  line.  If  tbc  Russian  rulers 
sec  It  thus,  tbey  arc  capable  of  antl-Semltlc 
practloe.  Tbey  have  not  siiown  themselves 
too  teoder  on  other  matters. 

I  put  this  tentatively,  but  the  pattern  Is 
■<l»iH.>ttiiH  il  by  what  is  hsppening  In  east- 
era  Surope.  Not  only  have  Zionist  organl- 
i»tlons  been  dlswlved  In  Rumania  and  Him- 
gary  and  Caertioalovakla.  but  tbc  non-Zionist 
forms  of  Jewish  cultural  life  have  been 
gravely  Impaired.  Worst  at  all.  eatcntton 
out  of  Rumania  to  Israel  has  been  esdiplMcly 
■topped,  and  Jewa  trying  to  cross  tbe  border 
bava  keen  shot  down. 

Ooe  m.gbt  call  this,  as  one  of  tbe  news- 
paper series  does,  the  wiping  out  of  the 
gbevtos  in  which  tbc  Jews  have  lived  Prom 
a  lofty  Communist  standpoint  It  may  make 
sense  to  tell  the  east  f^upcan  Jew  that 
be  must  stay  put.  not  to  try  to  emigrate, 
give  up  Ills  Zionist  dangerous  thoughts,  and 
his  bcpcs  of  getting  to  Israel,  become  pro- 
letarUntacd.  and  help  build  tbe  new  Com- 
munist society. 

But  except  In  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
tbe  Jews  are  tattered  remnants  of  larger 
aombei*.  wbo  have  ccmc  to  the  end  of  a 
-  lo^  KMMl  In  most  casee  they  have  no 
land  and  have  been  strlpfied  of  prcp^rty 
and  Jobs.  W*th  tbe  belp  of  tbe  JDC  and 
ORT  and  American  money,  efforts  ar«  b?lng 
made  (I  take  this  from  Prof.  Nathan  Reach's 
excellent  and  dispassionate  article.  Jewish 
Life  ta  the  Russian  aatellltes.  In  the  April 
ODmraeotary)  to  retrain  tbem  and  group 
them  in  producers'  cocperatlves.  The  pros- 
pects for  this  are  e  pedally  hopeful  in 
Poland.  But  In  Rumania  the  oiBoes  <rf  tbe 
JDC  and  ORT  have  now  been  dosed. 

What  does  this  add  up  to?  The  trend  is 
fluat  the  Jews  both  tn  Russia  and  lU 
HMVte  countries.  It  Is  an  obvious  exa7grr- 
atloa  to  oocaparv  these  trends,  as  Prederlck 
Woltman  does,  to  Nazi  antl-8cmlttem.  The 
Nazis  killed  the  Jews.  The  Cammuntsts 
grant  them  physical  siirvlval.  but  they  are 
crowding  tbem  bard  to  make  tbem  stop  being 
mH  only  Zionists  but  Jews.  That  ts  not 
■MV#aroQS  satl-Semttlsm  btrt  It  ts  sntl- 
■■■MlHB  ■ooetheless. 

II  It  BOt  inysttclara.  as  some  put  It.  for 
a  Jew  to  want  to  remain  s  Jew.  wtoctber 
under  a  democrattc  or  a  Coramualst  sys- 
tem. Nor  Is  It  racism.  It  Is  part  of  cul- 
tural InbcrttaBee.  eommon  ormorlee.  com- 
mon sutferlngs.  and  bopee.  That  appllea  to 
oCbcrs  also,  but  tlM  Jews  have  purcbsscd 
thrtr  rtglit  to  be  srluiteeer  tfcry  wish  to  be 
too  dearly  to  gty  It  up  wtiltng  j 


The   expe: 
Jews,  like 
as  whole  pera^: 
of    America 
new  democrac  r 
thing  about  a 
trooper  and 
trooper  that 


i<4ice   erf   our   time  shows   that 
oth^r  minority  groupi.  thrive  best 
ns  under  the  old  democracies 
western    Europe,    and    the 
of  Israel.     For  there  is  some- 
Jew  that  recoils  from  a  storm 
Is  something  cbout  a  storm 
liates  a  Jew. 
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or 

HOl  BROOKS  HAYS 

OV  AJUUMSAS 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtesday,  June  15,  1949 


Mr.  HAYS 
under  leave 
include  the 


of  Arkansas.     Mr.  Speaker. 

to  extend  my  remarks  I 
following  statement  which 
I  recently  niade  to  the  subccmmittee  of 
the  Commit  ee  on  Labor  and  Education 
con.sldering  ]  federal  aid  to  education : 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  take  tbe  time 
of  the  comm  ttee  on  a  question  which  has 
been  cotisideied  so  long  and  so  thoroughly 
by  the  peopld  of  the  United  SUtes  and  by 
tbe  Congrem.  However,  in  fairness  to  the 
people  whom  I  represent  and  in  fairness  to 
my  vital  Inttrest  in  this  Issue.  I  rcQUssted 
an  opportuni  ty  to  submit  soom  facts  and 
cpinkms  on  t  its  question.  Perhaps  no  Isiue 
before  the  C<  ngreae  holds  such  large  oppor- 
tunities for  (  ood  in  our  democracy  as  Fed- 
eral aid  tor  t  lucation. 

I  shall  avcid  further  arguments  to  sub- 
stantiate wbit  I  believe  to  be  an  Irrefutahle 
fact  that  PcdETsl  aid  to  education  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  national  interest.  However,  I 
seek  your  la  lulgence  for  a  few  sUitements 
concerning  tt  e  principles  of  legislation  which 
I  hc^e  this  <  ommlttee  will  embrace. 

One  ot  the  best  iiKlezes  of  potential  edu- 
cational loati  tn  any  State  Is  thi  propor- 
tion at  total  population  In  tbe  age  groups 
5  to  17  yeirs.  inclusive.  Practically  all 
children  tn  Lbts  age  group  rhould  be  in 
school,  aixl  c  MHBqwently  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  sup(]  3rt  a  school  program  for  this 
group.  Aoco  ding  to  figures  from  the  Census 
Bureau  the  jroportlon  of  school-age  chil- 
dren range  1  rom  16.8  percent  of  the  total 
poptilatlon  \i  New  Jersey  to  28.3  percent  In 
New  Mexico.  Arkansas  ranks  eighth  amonc 
the  48  States  with  2«  1  percent.  The  pctsn- 
tlal  educational  load  In  Arkansas  is  approx- 
imately 57  p<  rccnt  greater  than  It  is  in  New 
Jersey  or  Neu  Tork. 

Wealth  anl  Income  constitute  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  support  for  all  phafcs  of 
Gjvernment.  In  States  where  the  average 
level  of-lncciae  is  high  the  pecple  can  de- 
vote more  tc  the  support  of  governmental 
functions  tht  n  they  can  In  States  where  the 
average  Incojae  Is  low.  One  good  measure 
of  a  State's  ability  to  support  a  desirable 
program  of  m  lucatlon.  therefore,  is  the  aver- 
age income  i  er  person  in  tbe  total  popula- 
tion of  that  !  Itate.  A  1947  study  shows  that 
th-  most  w(althy  State  has  nearly  three 
tlme^  the  p<  r  capita  Income  of  the  least 
wealthy.  In  tight  States  the  per  capita  In- 
come In  194'  was  over  91  .SCO.  In  Arkans&s 
It  w\    f710. 

Since  tbe  mtlo  at  irtMel  ■»■  cbOdrcn  to 
the  total  pop  ilatlon  vurtas  so  greatly  among 
the  States  tils  factor  must  also  be  con- 
Blc'«T-d  in  dr  erminlng  tbe  ability  of  a  State 
to  support  Ml  ucaCon.  Tbe  Income  per  child 
of  school  94 1  varies  more  strikingly  than 
tbe  Ineome  p  rr  capita.  In  the  most  wealthy 
SUte.  New  1ae%.  the  Income  per  child  be- 
t»-ccn  tbe  a  ;es  of  5  and  17  Inclusively  Is 
nearly  four  ti  tnee  that  tn  Arlunsas.     Tbe  In- 


per  ci  ild  of  school  age  ts  more  than 
(•.060  m  five  States  but  tt  ts  only  t2.71«  la 
Arkansas. 

With  slight  variations  these  are  facts  which 
hive  been  before  various  committees  of  the 
Congress  for  the  past  25  y?ars.  Hcwever. 
I  hasten  to  asstire  you  that  the  people  of 
Arltansas  have  not  faced  these  frets  u-tth  an 
attltt'.de  of  hopctess  futility.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  taken  decisive  steps  to  Im- 
prove our  educational  system.  With  limited 
financial  resotirces  and  a  wealth  of  children 
tt  was  Imperative  to  provide  a  more  eco- 
nomical school  administrative  street  ure. 
Because  of  this  need  and  because  of  the  de- 
sire to  provide  educational  opportunities 
extending  throu  hout  12  graces  for  every 
child,  thsy  adopted  In  the  last  general  elec- 
tion an  act  to  dissolve  all  school  districts 
which  had  fewer  than  S50  children  and  an- 
nex this  territory  to  larger  school  districts. 
This  act  will  reduce  the  number  of  school 
districts  In  Arkansas  from  over  1.500  to 
approximately  400  on  June  1.  1949. 

WhUe  this  act  will  provide  a  more  eco- 
nomical school  administrative  structure  In 
terms  of  cost  per  child.  It  will  actually  cost 
more  money  because  It  seeks  to  provide  high 
school  opportunities  for  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  have  not  had  a  high  school  to 
attend.  Just  to  get  these  children  to  school 
will  increase  transportation  costs  by  approxi- 
mately $750,000  annually.  The  additional 
teachers  will  require  an  additional  tl.OCO.OOO, 
tXO.OOO  anniially  even  on  the  present  low- 
salary  scale. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  also  adopted  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  authorizing  the 
people  in  every  school  district  to  levy  by 
majority  vote  a  property  tax  In  such  an 
amount  as  they  deemed  necessary  for  the 
support  of  their  schools.  And  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  a  substantial  Increase  In  local 
school  district  taxes  In  the  next  2  years. 
However,  a  substantial  portion  of  this  In- 
crease will  have  to  be  used  for  capital  outlay 
purposes  If  Arkansas  ts  to  maintain  any 
semblance  of  school  buildings  to  hotise  her 
children. 

Just  to  provide  the  present  limited  educa- 
tional program  for  a  9  months'  school  term 
for  all  the  children  of  the  State  would  re- 
quire an  additional  f7.000.COO  annually  far 
current  operating  expenses.  Even  with  Its 
limited  financial  resources,  tbe  people  of 
Arkansas  will  provide  this  25-percent  in- 
crease in  total  tax  revenues  In  order  to  secure 
this  t7.000.0GO.  But  this  program  is  woe- 
fully Inadequate.  It  wUI  mean  only  50  cents 
per  day  per  child  In  average  daily  attendance. 
It  Is  simply  Impose H>le  to  provide  an  adequate 
school  program  for  this  amount  of  money  in 
any  State. 

IIo  Judgment  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  any  school  program  or  its  needs  can  be 
valid  without  conaiderlog  certain  factors  re- 
lating to  teachers.  In  the  economic  world 
we  accept  as  a  truism  the  statement  "You 
get  what  you  pay  for.'"  This  statement  is 
Is  not  quite  true  in  the  area  of  teaching,  but 
tbe  fact  remains  that  in  low-sulary  schedules 
we  are  constantly  discouraging  competent 
young  people  from  entering  the  prcfesslcn. 
Prom  1937  to  l»4a  the  average  anaual  salary 
sit  all  teachers,  superintendents,  and  princi- 
pals In  Arkansas  was  Increased  from  $571  to 
$1,548.  but  Arkansas  contmued  to  rank  tor- 
ty-aeventh  among  the  48  States,  even  though 
the  percentage  gain  was  the  highest  of  all 
tbe  States. 

Education  Is  a  science  which  requires  the 
speeiai  training  at  those  who  seek  to  teach. 
A  ma)artty  ot  those  teaching  m  Arkansas 
have  not  had  the  tralnlnc  we  wooM  like  tor 
them  to  have,  bat  what  can  be  expected 
when  teaching  pa's  such  low  salaries?  This 
situation  can  never  be  corrected  until  teach- 
ing pairs  salaries  comparable  to  thoee  paid 
In  other  lines  of  endeavor  requiring  slmllsr 
training  snd  espertcBce.     In   Arkansas   this 
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can  be  accomplished  only  through  Federal 
aid. 

Because  of  the  unmistakable  conclusions 
which  the  foregoing  facts  warrant  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation. H.  R.  1218.  This  bill  is  of  the  general 
grant-ln-ald  type  of  legislation  having  as  Its 
purpose  the  giving  of  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  to  do  a  Job  which  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  State  function.  I  do  not  claim 
authorship  of  the  various  provisions  of  this 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  single  Individ- 
ual or  single  group  of  individuals  can  claim 
credit  for  all  of  the  provisions  which  I  have 
included  In  my  bill.  These  provisions  are 
the  product  of  years  of  deliberation  by  con- 
gressional committees  and  Interested  Indi- 
viduals and  groups.  They  are  the  product  of 
expert  professional  advice  and  practical 
school  administrative  and  legislative  experi- 
ence. The  bill  which  I  Introduced  la  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  S.  246,  which  recently 
wp-s  passed  by  the  Senate  and  Is  before  the 
committee  now  for  consideration. 

I  have  given  some  consideration  to  the  bill 
Introduced  by  you,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  H.  R.  4643. 
and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  in  many  re- 
spect.i  it  Is  the  best  Federal  aid-to-education 
bill  which  I  have  considered.  I  particularly 
like  your  treatment  of  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  separate  from 
the  grants-in-aid  to  the  States.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  In  a  position  to  pass  Judgment  on 
the  respective  allocations  to  these  possessions 
but  I  do  think  that  the  Idea  of  separate  treat- 
ment Is  a  sound  approach  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  your  slmpUficatlon 
of  the  formula  Is  excellent.  It  accomplishes 
the  same  purpose  as  the  formula  In  my  bill 
but  it  is  much  better  stated.  No  one  can 
fall  to  understand  exactly  how  your  formula 
operates.  I  particularly  like  that  portion  of 
the  formula  which  allocates  the  full  $300.- 
000.000  to  the  States.  I  think  that  any  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  should  authorize 
that  lull  amount,  though  the  budget  problem 
may  force  a  decrease  in  the  appropriation. 
In  my  opinion,  yours  Is  the  only  bUl  before 
the  Congress  at  the  present  time  which  does 
exactly  that. 

Personally  I  am  very  favorably  Impressed 
with  the  section  on  Judicial  review.  I  would 
like  to  see  such  a  provision  incorporated  In 
any  measure  adopted  by  the  Congress.  The 
section  of  your  bill  dealing  with  annual  re- 
ports Is  excellent.  If  any  deficiencies  appear 
in  your  bill,  certainly  they  are  not  In  the 
direction  of  making  It  possible  for  any  Fed- 
eral ofllcer  or  agency  to  exercise  any  control 
over  our  public  schools.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Congress  opposes  Federal 
control.  I.  too,  am  opposed  to  Federal  con- 
trol of  our  schools,  but  It  Is  obvious  that 
there  cannot  he  complete  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  Federal  control.  The  kind 
of  Federal  control  to  which  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  Is  that  relating  to  educational  poli- 
cies as  distinguished  from  fiscal  policies.  On 
matters  of  educational  policy  such  as  the 
employment  or  discharge  of  teachers,  the  de- 
termination of  curricula  or  courses  of  study, 
selection  of  textbooks,  and  the  like.  I  think 
that  no  Federal  officer  or  agency  should  be  :n 
a  position  to  exercise  the  slightest  degree  of 
pressure  influence.  On  fiscal  matters,  how- 
ever. I  think  that  tt  Is  not  unreasonable  for 
the  Congress  to  Include  in  a  Federal  aid-to- 
education  bill  certain  safeguards  In  order 
to  see  that  the  fiscal  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation are  adopted  and  that  Federal  funds  are 
rigidly  devoted  to  the  ends  described  in  the 
bill. 

Since  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  bills 
now  pending  before  your  committee  is  to 
equalise  educational  opportunties  by  making 
grants  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States,  to  im- 
plement State  and  local  funds  for  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  m«"*»""'"  standards  for  every 
child  It  does  not  do  vlolenee  to  my  opposition 
to   Federal   conUol   to   include   In   tbc   bUI 


a  requirement  that  the  State  and  local  school 
districts  shall  not  reduce  their  appropria- 
tions for  school  purposes  without  receiving 
some  penalty  with  regard  to  their  participa- 
tion in  Federal  funds,  nor  does  It  do  violence 
to  my  conviction  to  urge  that  a  requirement 
be  placed  In  the  bill  that  States  must  pro- 
vide a  minimum  expenditure  of  $55  per  child. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  failure  to  Include  these 
safeguards  would  constitute  a  disregard  of 
our  responsibility  as  Members  of  Congress 
to  assure  the  program  success. 

Another  provision  which  I  have  Included 
In  my  bill  deals  with  a  most  dilficult  |>rob- 
lem.  a  problem  which  Is  fraught  with  emo- 
tion.   This  Is  the  problem  of  protection  lor 
minority  races  In  those  States  where  dual 
systems  of  education  are  maintained.     There 
are  many  varied  points  of  view  on  this  prob- 
lem.    I  have  given  more  than  a  little  thought 
to  it.  not  only  in  the  area  of  education  but 
in   many   other   areas.     I   recognize   that    a 
problem  does  exist  and  further  that  it  does 
not    yi-ld    to   categorical    treatment.     This 
problem  as  it  relates  to  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation has  l>een  considered  by  persons  with 
many  points  of  view  and  a  provision  which 
meets  the  favor  of  those  holding  divergent 
opinions  was  Incorporated  In  my  bill.     This 
same  provision  Is  embodied  In  S.  246.    It  is 
a   minimum   safeguard    for    minority    races 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  should  be  Included 
in  any  Federal  aid  bill.     It  simply  provides 
that  in  those  States  where  separate  schools 
are    maintained    for    minority    races,    such 
States  must   adopt   a   plan  of   distribution 
which    results   In   Uie   expenditure   for   the 
benefit    of   such    minority    a    proportion    of 
Federal  funds  not  less  than  the  proportion 
that  such  minority  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
total   population   of   that   State.     It   Is   my 
opinion  that  such  a  provision  Is  not  neces- 
sary  for   the   protection   of   minority   races 
because  I  believe  that  a  Just  and  equitable 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  will  be  made 
in  the  Southern  SUtes.    However,  this  con- 
viction does  not  lead  me  to  oppose  the  Incor- 
poration of  such  a  safeguard.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  impells  me  to  urge  the  committee 
to  Include  It  In  the  bUi.     There  are  those 
who  are  genuinely  skeptical  of  the  benefits 
that  Federal  aid  will  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment  of   educational   facilities   for   Negroes. 
Even  though  I  do  not  share  their  skepticism, 
I   respect   their  sincerity.     lu   deference   to 
their  sincerity  and  in  complete  reliance  on 
my  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  people 
of  the  South,  I  urge  the  inclusion  of  this 
provision  In  the  bill  wlilch  you  report. 


We'fe  Got  Shock  Absorbers 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  QXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
under  date  of  June  15.  1949: 

we've     COT    SHOCK     ABSO«BEHS 

Those  of  us  who  still  remember  the  early 
thirties  are  properly  suspicious  of  Pollyanna 
stuff  about  the  economic  situation. 

Right  after  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929. 
moguls  of  btisiness  and  Government  l>egan 
assuring  tbe  people  that  nothing  was  wroog. 
President  Hoover  did  bis  bit  with  tbe  famotu 
remark  sbout  prosperity  being  Just  around 
tbc  corner.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  moving 
comer. 


For  a  while  there.  It  seemed  that  whenev?r 
a  big-wig  announced  Imminent  recovery,  the 
depression  deepened  a  notch. 

We  were  trying  to  talk  ourselves  into  pros- 
perity, and  It  didn't  work. 

Today  the  danger  is  that  we  may  talk  our- 
selves into  s  depression. 

It  isn't  Pollyanna  stuff  to  look  realistically 
at  the  differences  between  our  economic 
situation  now  and  in  1929.  The  United 
States  News  did  that  this  week,  and  dis- 
covered some  contrasts  that  ought  to  re- 
assure those  who  are  overly  gloomy  about 
current  trends. 

For  example:  In  1929,  the  building  cycle 
had  run  Its  course,  whereas  today  it  Is  still 
in  the  early  stages,  with  many  unfilled  needs, 
especially  for  housing,  still  to  be  met. 

In  1929,  there  was  no  floor  under  farm 
prices;  today  farm  income  may  decline  but 
la  unlikely  to  plumb  the  depths.  Whereas 
farm  mortgages  amounted  to  more  than  a 
year's  farm  Income  in  1929.  today  mortgage 
debt  is  only  one-fifth  of  farm  income. 

In  1929,  many  banks  were  ripe  for  failure; 
today  most  are  in  good  shape,  and  their 
deposits  are  Insured.  Then,  there  wasn't 
much  to  prevent  a  precipitate  drop  in  per- 
sonal incomes:  now,  union  organization,  so- 
cial services,  and  Government  spending  work 
against  a  sliarp  collapse  of  purchasing  power. 

Such  facts  bear  out  the  view  that  the 
country  today  "is  well  shored  against  an  un- 
controllable business  slide."  Plenty  of  shock 
absorbers,  both  public  and  private,  are  avail- 
able to  prevent  a  recession  from  turning 
into  a  long  and  deep  depression. 

What  we  are  going  through  Is  a  price  ad- 
justment, more  akin  to  the  1920-21  reces- 
sion after  World  War  I.  A  lot  of  people — 
people  with  money — have  eased  up  on  buying 
until  prices  come  down.  When  they  do  come 
down,  the  odds  favor  rapid  recovery  of  busi- 
ness activity. 

Don't  get  us  wrong.  Any  deflation,  big  or 
little,  can  be  painful  to  those  involved  In  tt. 
Any  deflation  calls  for  a  sharp  eye  on  public 
and  ptrivate  policies,  and  swift  action  to  pre- 
vent Its  cumulative  effects  from  going  too 
far. 

What  can  be  avoided,  and  should  be 
avoided.  Is  the  creation  of  a  psychology  of 
fear  which  cauises  a  great  many  people  simul- 
tanectisly  to  start  acting  as  if  a  major  de- 
pression were  right  around  the  corner. 

The  facts,  coolly  appraised,  don't  Justify 
that  assumption.    Let's  hang  on  to  our  hats. 


NAM  LanDcbes  New  Frogrzm  To  Extend 
Its  Propafanda  CampaifB  Into  tbe 
Amerkan  Scbool  Sfstem — President 
Truman  Quoted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
pointed  out  to  the  Members  from  time 
to  time  the  fact  that  big  business  is  using 
full -page  newspaper  advertisements  in 
an  organized  campaign  to  sell  its  con- 
cepts to  the  American  public.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
jast  announced  the  inception  of  a  new 
even  more  insidious  method  of  dissem- 
inating big-business  propMand*.  An 
article  in  Labor  on  June  18.  1949.  de- 
scribes tbe  lormation  of  a  new  NAM 


m 
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•dufttlon  Atfp^rXnufxM  "wUh  tht  ilm  of 
rr'-nlly  «-xp«tMlln«  lh«  ftcUvlilM  I  of 
NAM)  m  lh«  fWJd  of  tducatlon."  A 
d«*<:rlptUm  l»  «»vtn  of  •xUnMvc  plftnii 
to  rtM'h  th«  pupit*  In  •v«ry  grt<S«  Uv«l 
ol  our  fdumiiotiAl  nynirm  through 
tM«tMr  irifttlinii  tui«,  kpi'ftkerii,  nim«, 
I.  fliiftru,  ftnd  tobbyicU  tt  teachcrk' 
lloiM   and   eonfrrrncM,     It   ap* 

, 19  to  thuik  thttt  imaMiturt  mlndu 

are  to  be  lubjecUd  to  such  •  pre«tur« 
campaicn  m  thtt  one. 

NAM  hai  treat  re«ourc«t  for  carrying 
on  campalgn.i  «uch  a«  this  excursion 
Into  the  fl?ld  of  education.  And  the 
greater  part  of  thi«  expense  will  be  tax- 
Ctm.  Prwtdent  Truman  in  one  of  his 
^■iiUMtirn  speeches  dcscr.b?d  the  cam- 
paign by  NAM  to  destroy  price  controls : 
The  director  of  public  reUtlona  of  the  NAM 
told  how  hU  crg»nlzatlon  spent  a  mUllon  and 
•  half  on  newspaper  advertising  They  sent 
their  own  spemkers  to  make  a  thousand  talks 
before  the  women  s  clubs  civic  organizations, 
teachers,  another  one  to  15.000  clerifymen. 
another  one  to  35.COD  farm  leaders,  and  still 
another  to  40.000  leaders  of  women's  cluba. 
A  special  clip  sheet  with  NAM  propaganda 
went  to  7.500  weekly  newspapers  and  to  2.500 
eolumnUU  and  editorial  writers.  There  nev- 
er was  a  more  vlcl'^us  or  a  better  organized 
eampalfm  to  mUiead  and  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

NAM  Ls  known  to  be  backed  and  spon- 
sored by  Americas  mdustnaJ  giants. 
These  corporations  remain  in  the  back- 
ground and  work  through  front  men 
from  smaller  companies  who  are  duly 
impressed  uith  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  big  boys.  This  new  NAM  cam- 
paign to  invade  our  educational  system 
would  not  have  the  support  of  the 
approximately  6.0CO.OOO  common-stock 
holders  m  this  country  if  they  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  voice  their  opinions. 
but  this  is  only  another  example  of  the 
control  which  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  large  corporations  have  over  policy 
although  their  collective  ownership  of 
stock  may  amount  to  as  little  as  one- 
thlrty-third  of  1  percent. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  Labor 
this  week,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  actual  quotes  from  the  National  As- 
aociation  of  Manufacturers  press  release: 
Vast  Pcotacanoa  P*ockam— nam  Launches 

BM  Dbxtc  To  Poll  ON   Minds  or  Pvms — 

EStTCATIONAI.  ClKrArrMXMT  S«T  Uf  To  Pn.oT 

CAMrAicN:  Aims  To  TtntN  Students  Against 

Lacos 

Tvr  years  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers has  tried  to  pump  Its  reactionary, 
antiiabor  propaganda  In  the  Nation's  schools 
Teacher*  have  regiUarly  been  on  Its  mailing 
list  for  so-called  background  material. 

Tbat's  only  amall  potatuca.  however,  com- 
parad  to  the  program  unveiled  this  week  in 
the  NAM  News,  the  oOclal  organ  of  the  associ- 
ation The  NAM  gloatingly  announced  It  has 
estabttahed  an  "education  department  with 
the  aim  of  gfwUy  «apandlng  its  actlvltica  in 
the  field  ot  •dWaMOB." 

From  now  on.  the  NAM  lnt«nda  to  go  all 
out  lo  telling  "Industry's  story  to  students." 
Manaclng  Director  Bart  Btintlng  informad 
the  employar-membert  of  tha  aasoctatton. 
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UA.  SCHOOLS  TO  ■•  T4 

Tb«  campaign,  ha  said.  wUl  ba  praaaed  **ln 
and  blah  schoola.  aa  wall  as  In  eol- 
and   universities "     In  short,  no  trick 
vUl  be  missed    Bunting  even  let  it  be  known 
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Intends  to  line  up  a  «ottn«ll 
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drivs. 
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•fiterpfMw  beftnc  siuOanl  ••- 

the  eamptM**  of  soNifM  and 
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aeilftijr  Is  already  funetuming  but 

even  further  when  the  new 

next  autumn  " 

to  be  fed  the  stiidenta  will 
glirlea  of  "free  enUrprlse,"  NAM 
nake  available  Infcrmailve  ma- 
iling the  role  of  industry  In  the 
r  country." 
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INTO    TIACHXSS     CKOVrS 

he  department  are  to  be  at  hand 

conventions  and  conferences  of 

ir^anlzatlons  In  an  effort  to  put 

line." 

NAM  U  mobilizing  an  army  of 

Industrialists    and    businessmen" 

Ike  the  enterprise  eoepel  to  the 

stulents  "    They  are  to   "offer  their 

speakers   at   student   assec.blles, 

(  xerclses  and  other  gatherings  ol 

Ul.  the  NAM  said  It  wUl  try  to 

25.0C0.OCO  students  In  elemen- 

and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 


slldes.  charts,  and  all  sorts  of  other 

be  poured  Into  the  schools  as 

which  to  plant  the  NAM  propa- 

campaign     will     be     lavishly 

sihce   the  NAM   has   a   budget  ot 

rear  to  work  with. 


learoaious  nam  izcobd 

ccundlng    phrases    In    the    an- 

are  Just  cover-ups  for  the  kind 

NA&f    »lll    conduct.      Its    own 

offers  the  best  clue  as  to  type 

will  pursu'^ 

It  was  founded  over  a  half  cen- 

NAM   has  spearheaded   cam- 

ipple   organized    labor    and    to 

piece  of  progreEslve  legislation. 

War  I,  It  led  a  Nation-wide 

the   "open    shop."'     Labor 

Industrial   munitions   and 

of  terrorism  were  used  in  the 

Every  measure  of  the  New  Deal 

tooth  and  nail  by  the  NAM. 
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T  le  Role  of  Education 


EXl<NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON 


UURIE  C.  BATTLE 


or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  MOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1949 

Mr.  HATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimoiisl  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tne  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial whiCTi  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  1  hursday,  June  9.  1949. 

This  editorial  is  entitled  'The  Role  of 
Education'  and  deals  with  American 
democracy  and  communism.  I  think  it 
is  Importai  it  for  every  Members  of  Con- 
greas  to  m  d  this  editorial. 

T  tS    SOLS   or   SOUCaTJOM 

The  thoui  htful  and  penetrating  dlsctusion 
of  the  respdnslbUity  face<l  by  the  American 
educational  i  system  in  our  troubled  world 
which  was  hubltshed  yesterday  by  the  Na- 
tional education  Asaociatlon  Is  an  important 
document.  ;  Through  Its  clear  Tlslon  and 
practical  common  sense.  It  should  wield  a 
vigarous,  wt  olcsome  influence. 


The  report  cuts  through  • 
UMUvferasto  of  wM«  sonfusion  uvef  the  quM* 
tMi  mhtthtt  Qg—milili  tHeutd  be  em- 
piAr*d  M  feathtfi.   fl  9Utm  tlw  reig  UMt 

edu««tion  sh««M  ptey  In  Ch«  btttMlAf  tt  tn« 
teUigent  patrtotlsm  in  "ut  youth-  It  sstab- 
listoM  •  rMMonabl*  sourM  t,t  setum  on  th« 
t«Mtiiiiff  abMH,  but  not  tr.e  advoeaey  of. 
cielltartan  LhtlosophUw  r,t  foreign  natimis. 
I  does  not  rtiiuh  from  undertaklng-'in  the 
midst  of  the  great  trsditlonal  burdens 
already  resting  on  the  eclu)Ol  *>Biftrr.--a  major 
additional  duty  of  educating  tr.e  younn  ntl- 
lan  to  help  maintain  an  honorable  world 
peace. 

This  report  Is  the  product  of  abtjut  9 
mouttis'  s'vUdy  und  ducusslon  by  the  Cduca- 
tional  Policies  Commission  sponsored  by  the 
NEA  and  the  American  Association  of  S:hool 
Administrators.  The  commission  u  Leaded 
by  Professor  Norton  of  Teachers  College.  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  among  Its  members 
are  suc'a  respected  leaders  as  President 
Conant,  of  Harvard,  General  EiseuLower, 
William  Jansen,  superintendent  of  schools 
In  New  Tcrk  City,  and  O.  C.  Carmxhael, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching. 

It  approaches  with  coura£e  and  wide  scope 
the  problem  of  what  our  educational  pro- 
gram shall  be  In  the  midst  of  internal. onal 
tensions  which  are  not  likely  to  abate  for 
some  years.  "On  the  one  hand.'  says  the 
commission,  "stands  the  political  system  and 
Ideology  which  we  call  democracy,  dedicated 
to  the  propt;sltlon  that  Intellectual  freedom 
Is  essential  to  the  worth-while  life  and  de- 
velopment of  mankind  Implacably  opi^oced 
to  this  proposition  are  the  political  system 
and  Ideology  which  we  call  communism.  " 
The  issue  of  Intellectual  liberty  appears  as 
the  most  bas'.c,  clear-cut.  and  perslitent  dif- 
ference between  these  two  societies. 

The  commission  evaluates  the  Influence 
that  the  United  States  will  have  in  years  to 
come  on  world  affairs,  and  decides  that  what 
happens  In  American  classrooms  "may  af- 
fect the  fate  of  the  world  "  Terchlng  that 
peace  la  desirable  is  one  thing,  while  disap- 
proval of  war,  of  any  kiqd.  and  under  all 
circumstances,  is  another.  Education  must 
teach  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  war  We  are  eiigaj^ed  ncv  In 
a  cold  war  as  the  surest  and  least  costly  way 
to  Insure  survival  of  the  Nation  and  our 
Ideals.  It  Is  a  derenaive  war  Our  attention 
to  world  history  should  be  Increased.  Our 
teaching  of  ctirrent  affairs  requires  constant 
e\'aluation.  Peace  through  education  is  a 
responsibility  shared  by  every  teacher. 

Schools  must  develop  strong  national 
loyalties,  and  to  develop  ""the  kind  of  patrio- 
tism that  Is  true  to  the  best  Ideals  of  Amer- 
ica "  Ls  a  major  task  It  Is  not  disloyal  or 
naive,  though  some  would  try  to  make  It 
seem  so.  to  teach  anything  favorable  about 
a  foreign  nation.  To  omit  such  teschlng 
would  leave  education  incomplete,  a  danger 
in  itself. 

So.  accurate  and  objective  teaching  about 
the  principles  and  practices  of  totalitarlan- 
lam.  tncludmg  those  represented  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  United  States,  is  the  part  of  wisdom. 
But  advocacy  of  such  doctrines  "should  not 
be  permitted  in  American  schools."  Princi- 
ples of  the  American  way  of  life  should  be 
viguroualjr  Uugbt.  for  there  ia  no  better  way 
to  combat  eatnmuniam  than  to  show  that 
people  can  achieve  a  mazimam  of  freeoom 
and  Justice  and  well-being  by  supporting  and 
bettering  American  demccracy.  Meanwhile 
we  try  to  oorrect.  on  the  American  scene,  the 
discrepancy  between  what  we  preach  as  de- 
mocracy and  the  sometimes  disagreeable  con- 
ditions of  life  as  they  are. 

Plnally.  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
should  not  be  employed  ae  teachers.  Here 
the  commlaslon  grasps,  with  clarity,  the  es- 
sential reason.    Freedom  of  thoiight  Is  b;islc 
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!•  Ib«  whole  spirit  of  AOMrtean  educstlon. 
TIM  OemmunUt  Partf  atalMr  Is  not  free  lo 
think  f«;r  himeelf  lU  bit  MirrenderMi  ttut 
right  wh«n  bt  joins  the  party,  "bMOMtaf 
•art  of  a  moftmnt  gtMrafttrtaMl  iy  aon- 
•olffMf  §m4  MlgtllftlMl  dMtti," 

MM  It  §  giMHgg  Mat  shetti4  M  Ift  sirery 
ttmOm'B  iMMitfi,  «•  fttffttl  wttb  »gM«iM.  with 
tlM  prl4«  or  apMhing  m  •  pMI  gauM.  We 
40  BOl  f«pMt  our  huodfMto  of  Itoeuaands  of 
taMlMrs  to  put  this  charter  Into  practise 
In  their  classrooms  without  making  some 
mUtskes.  All  that  wAask  U  that  the  mu- 
take*  bs  honest,  nuufs  in  entlmaUMm  and 
not  in  timidity.  And  of  ouraciTaa.  tiM  pvMle, 
let  us  demand  a  participation  in  the  demo> 
cratie  process  Jiut  as  vital,  free  from  the 
bovmdlng  of  teachers  who,  though  loyal  to 
the  best  principles  on  which  our  Nstion  wsa 
founded  and  grew  great,  tremble  in  many  a 
classroom  today  at  the  fear  of  tinjust  in- 
quisition and  carping,  trivial  criticism. 
Surely  we  can  rid  our  schools  of  the  Com- 
munist and  the  Indubitably  subversive  with- 
out paying  in  that  process  the  far  too  costly 
price  of  loaing  our  most  cherished  heritage, 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 


Note^  Attorney  States  That  Passage  of 
S.  1008  Will  Lead  To  Rehim  of  Ba»iii«- 
Point  Price  Systems  and  Moaopolistk 
Evib 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Eugene  W.  Barr.  noted  attor- 
ney and  an  authority  on  the  basing-polnt 
price  system,  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  for  June  15.  1949.  Mr. 
Barr  was  for  many  years  an  attorney  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  was 
associated  with  the  trial  of  the  famous 
Pittsburgh  Plus  basing-point  cases.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  capable  and  well  in- 
formed gentleman.  His  views  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  letter  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  Members  of 
this  Congress. 

Basing- PoOTT  Prici  Ststem  Seen  Leaoinc  to 
Monopolistic  Evils 

To  the  Eorroa  or  the  Stab: 

The  enactment  of  a  bill  relating  to  basing- 
polnt  pricing  systems  (S.  1008).  as  rewritten 
by  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet,  of  Wyo- 
ming, seems  practically  certain.  Let  sub- 
stantial reasons  exist  for  believing  that  such 
an  outcome  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  if 
the  antitrust  policy  Is  to  remain  ftmdamental 
In  the  national  economy. 

The  bUl.  modified  somewhat  from  Its  form 
when  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  1,  has 
been  reported  favorably  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  im[>ortance  that  the 
Congress  and  the  public  understand  the  char- 
acter of  the  pricing  systems  and  of  the  bill. 
Little  attention  was  given.  Ui  the  examination 
of  Indtistry  witnesses  during  the  lengthy 
hearings,  to  the  prlce-flxlng  character  of 
these  systems,  but  such  character  was  shown 
by  witnesses  for  the  Federal  Trade  CommU- 
slon  snd  for  unions  and  Is  Implicit  In  the  rec- 
ord as  a  whole. 

All  these  systems  are  devices  whereby  each 
member  of  an  Industry  makes  precisely  the 


MMM  delivered  prlo*  at  «a«to  respeetive  dea* 
Utuktum  in  the  guiMHir  it  •♦•»?  oih^r  m#m- 
b«r  makes  at  mm*  gggtWiaHnw.  r-n  Mnm- 
ple.  It  has  been  prettd  tlHM  the  unit  delivered 
priM  of  •ement  oft«n  rtins  Idsntisal  to  on« 
ten«llifliiian(1ths  of  *  ssnt, 

Dndav  ttMt  iiMgag  M  lVO#llggf  msJtM 
any  prlM  iWdigglwi  lo  ImM  Ift^MpMst 
Mtrby  nst-raturn  wrnlu*,  iViiMag  gs* 
gaffM  m  an  Alptwmaa-Oaaton  ad  ef  ragl|MOi 
Ity  with  his  eumpetltors,  each  Inviting  sll 
the  others  to  shars  his  boOM  market  with 
him.  on  the  imptlsd  eoMttteB  that  they  will 
shars  theirs  with  Mm. 

But  sll  thU  is  at  the  expetue  of  somebody— 

the  quiet,  unorganised,  uninformed.  lll-ad« 
vised,  unprotected  ehsp,  the  consumer. 

When  all  youi  comj>etltors  will  automati- 
cally use  your  base  price  In  seUlng  In  your 
home  territory.  If  you  should  decide  to  reduce 
It,  the  urge  to  redtice  it  reaches  the  disap- 
pearance p)oint.  And  when,  if  you  should 
raise  your  base  price,  you  know  that  every 
competitor  who  wants  to  sell  In  your  territory 
will  automatically  raise  his  to  the  same  figure 
when  selling  there,  the  hesitancy  about  rais- 
ing base  prices  is  much  diminished. 

A  staff  writer  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
estimated  that  the  number  of  basing-point 
industries  is  over  600.  ThU  includes  nearly 
if  not  all  the  producers  of  building  materials. 
What  this  has  done  to  the  cost  of  homes  can 
be  surmised. 

It  must  be  realized  that,  insofar  as  these 
systems  prevail,  there  is  complete  destruc- 
tion of  price  competition. 

What  this  kind  of  thing  does  in  bringing 
about  boom  prices  need  not  be  argued.  What 
It  does  in  retarding  the  return  to  the  market 
of  buyers  driven  out  by  high  prices  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history.  The  last  depression  was  the 
longest  ever  experienced  in  this  country, 
partly  at  least  because  the  "Blue  Eagle"  codes 
carefully  preserved  high  prices  through  these 
delivered-price  systems. 

Whether  the  OMahoney  bill  if  enacted 
will  accomplish  aU  that  is  intended  by  its 
sponsors  may  easUy  be  doubted,  but  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  legislative  prelimi- 
naries, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  what  their 
intent  is.  It  Is  to  permit  continuance  of 
basing-point  systems. 

tbens  or  coxntT  bxjumcs 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
United  States  courts  had  shown  tentative 
indications  that  they  might  apply.  In  basing- 
point  cases,  the  principles  laid  down  in  sev- 
eral Supreme  Covart  opinions;  specifically 
that  businessmen  must  be  deemed  to  intend 
the  natural  results  of  their  acts;  and  that 
when  all  competitors  use  identical  delivered 
prices  at  each  market,  with  mutual  knowl- 
edge that  they  are  doing  so,  they  must  be 
deemed  to  have  an  understanding  In  re- 
straint of  trade  and  In  violation  of  law. 

Such  an  outcome  would  be  sound  law  and 
common  sense.  But  this  would  never  do 
for  the  industries  fixing  prices  and  thus  con- 
tributing to  booms  and  to  busts,  and  happy 
over  their  escape  from  the  American  system 
of  price  competition. 

The  O'Mahoney  bUl  Is  Intended  to  fix  it 
so  that  they  can  continue.  But  they  must 
follow  these  systems  independently.  They 
msy  aU  make  the  same  delivered  price  at 
any  given  time  and  destination  with  mutual 
knowledge  that  each  other  concern  U  doing 
the  same;  but  if  they  leave  no  evidentiary 
trail  of  overt  cooperation,  the  Intent  is  to 
place  them  In  the  clear  as  regards  the  pres- 
ent grasp  of  both  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  Clayton  acts. 

The  measure  reflects  a  notable  shift  in  the 
thinking  of  the  remarkably  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  since,  as  chsirman  of  the 
TSmporsry  National  ■conomlc  Committee. 
he  reported  to  the  Senate  in  March  1941  a 
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usanimous  rsBomwiglioii  that  "the  Coti* 
grMi  gMKt  leglstatlOA  tfeetsrinf  eueli  (bM- 
tnt'felnt)  syetMM  to  bt  lliefai." 

wetther  tho  otmoM  iwtoat  of  Mo  feM  gMW 
lu  test  protoeto  tiM  ftmiaiiiwiif  momamtt 
•M  l«gal   prlAAiplo  ef  tbis  oowHry   tbst 


UtK 
In 


•at, 
If  tbo  Oongress  permiu 
prtres  wt  Obail  drift  rsptdly  IMO 
mental  eontrol  snd  ssttnguuh  ow 
both  industry  snd  individual  life 
and  pontics  in  this  matter  are  in 
The  Congrees,  without  reallclng  It,  U  toying 
with  something  sbsoluuly  baste  for  our 
future  welfare. 

BVOBMB   W 


Collef  c  Textbook  Inquiry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   MEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  la  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by  the 
retiring  president  of  Wellesley  College : 

Welleslet  Head  Assails  Iwqutbt  Ikto  Text- 
books— Mas.  Hobton,  Rxtibing,  Hrrs  at 
HOtJSE  iNVESnCATIOK,  Dewounces  "Rbd- 
BArrzBS' 

Welleslet,  Mass.,  June  13. — Mrs.  MUdred 
McAfee  Horton,  Wellesley  CoUege's  retiring 
president,  today  denounced  "Red-baiters  and 
black-haters"  and  "the  fear  which  permeates 
•ur  modem  age,"  as  she  disclosed  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
had  demanded  copies  of  Wellealey's  social- 
science  textbooks. 

Mrs.  Horton.  who  was  wartime  commander 
of  the  Navy's  WAVES  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, told  graduating  students  that  she  was 
concerned  that  the  congressional  committee 
members  "fear  that  you  have  been  exposed  to 
dangerous  ideas." 

"And.  of  course,  you  have,  in  this  free  mar- 
ket place  of  ideas."  added  the  educator,  who 
has  been  president  of  Wellesley  since  1930. 
She  will  be  succeeded  by  Miss  Margaret  Clapp, 
Brooklyn  College  historian. 

In  her  valedictory  address  to  students  and 
coUege  trustees.  Mrs.  Horton  quoted  General 
of  the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  now  pres- 
Ident  of  Columbia  University,  as  saying,  "Ig- 
norance of  communism,  fascism,  or  any  other 
police-state  philosophy  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  ignorance  of  the  most  virulent  diseases. 
Who  can  doubt  the  choice  of  future  Ameri- 
cans, between  statism  and  freedom,  if  the 
truth  concerning  each  be  held  before  their 
eyes." 

"The  very  existence  of  this  committee," 
Mrs  Horton  said,  'suggests  a  widespread 
fear." 

The  Hotise  committee  wanted  to  know,  she 
said,  not  only  In  textbooks  but  In  supple- 
mentary literattire.  what  Wellesley  girls  hare 
been  studying  in  "American  literature,  geog- 
raphy, economics,  government.  phUosophy. 
history.  poUtlcsl  science,  and  any  other  of 
the  eocial -science  group." 

"I  suppose,"  Mrs.  Horton  went  on.  "thU 
must  include  the  Bible  But  It  may  be  un- 
wise to  let  It  be  known  that  you  have  been 
aUowed  to  read  the  injunction  to  'love  yotu 
enemy."  ___^ 

The     House    committee     recently    *'>^|^ 
similar     information     from     many 
colleges. 


# 
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Ute  •(  tkt  Water  o(  the  Colorado  RWer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

GT  CAUFOkNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTAT1\'E3 

Thursday.  June  18.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


BSKiLTrnoif  or  the  boais  or  watvs  and  roi 

OOMMOSIOlfBtS  or  THK  CTTT  Or  LOS  ANGELES. 
AOOPTES   JUNE    10.    1*49 

Re  House  Joint  Resolution  3.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4.  Elgbty-Orst  Congress. 

Be  tt  resotoetf.  Thst  action  heretofore  taken 
by  this  board  recommeucllng  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stt  tes  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  4  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3  Is  reafllrmed.  and  this  board  again  re- 
spectfully recommends  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  adoption  of  Senate  Joint 
Raolutlon  4  or  Hovisc  Joint  Resolution  3  au- 
thorizing a  suit  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  adjudicate  the  respective  rights  of 
tbe  States  of  Arlsona.  Nevada,  and  California 
to  the  U3«  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
Blver:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  tbe  secretary  of  this  board 
be.  and  he  i?.  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a 
eopy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  tbe  Hciise  of 
Repr<;iientatlTes  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
and  Member  of  the  House  of 
from  California  in  the  Con- 
Srcss  at  the  United  SUtes. 

• 

flXNATS  BESOLCnON  33.  CAUTOENU  LXGISLArCIB. 
ADOPTED   JtTNS    10,    1*49 

Re  Home  Joint  Resolution  3.  Senate  Joint 
luUcn  4.  Blghty-flrst  Congress. 

more  than  3.500.000  inhabttanu 
of  tbii  Stete  are  dependent  upon  the  Colo- 
River  as  a  source  of  supplemental  water 
from  dooaestlc.  agricultural,  mimlc- 
Ipal  and  industrial  use;  and 

Wbereaa  the  States  of  Calif omla  and  Arl- 
■ooa  have  been  unable  to  agree  as  to  their 
fsspecClTS  nsbt  under  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Prelect 
Act  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River:  and 

Whereas  resolutions  <S.  J  Res  4  and  H.  J 
Asa.  S)  are  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  Ccmgress  which  would,  if  adopted, 
authorise  a  suit  in  the  United  States  Su- 
prenw  C+iurt  to  determine  the  respective 
rights  cf  the  States  of  Artaona.  Nevada,  and 
California  to  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Colo- 
rado RlTcr:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Mesolved  bf  the  Astemblff  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (Jointly),  that  tbe 
action  taken  by  this  Legislature  In  adopting 
on  January  25.  1949.  Assembly  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  10.  memorializes  the  President  and 
lbs  CoDgress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
Smate  Joint  Rcsoimion  4  or  House  Joint 
>— iilmiuii  8  Is  realBrmed  and  this  Leflslaturc 
•tatn  rsapectfully  memortallaes  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Ooagrsss  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  Senate  Joint  Resoiutlon  4  or  Houas 
Joint  Resolution  3  authorising  a  suit  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  adjudicate 
the  respective  rights  of  the  States  of  Arlaaaa, 
Msvada.  and  California  to  the  liae  of  the  wa- 
ter at  tbs  Colorado  River:  and  be  it  further 

JNsotostf,  TlMt  tlM  ascretary  of  the  sen- 
ate li  diiveted  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
rssolutlon  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprs* 


senutlves  df  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Senator  anc  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
asnUtlves  l  rom  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Unit  d  SUtcs. 

ixaoLim  K  or  tmk  ctit  cotrNcn.  or  lo» 

AKCJ  txa.  ADOPTED  JtTNX  10,  1949 

Re  House  ,  olnt  Resolution  3.  Senate  Joint 
Resoiutlon  4,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

;he  present  and  future  economy 

Is  dependent  on  the  Colorado 

,  s  )urce  of  supplemental  water  sup- 

doiaestlc,  municipal,  and  Industrial 


ar  d 


Whereas 
of  this  clt 
River  as  a 
ply  for 
use;  and 

Whereas 
sona  have 
respective 
Compact 
to  tbe   use 
River;  and 

Whereas 
J   Ree  3) 
States 
tborize  a 
Court  to 
the  States 
to  the  use 
River:  Now. 

Resolved 
cil  reaffirm  ( 
urging  the 
Joint 

tlon  3.  and 
conslderat 
gress  of 
Resolution 
authorlzin 


;he  States  ot  California  and  Ari- 

>een  unable  to  agree  as  to  their 

lights  under  the  Colorado  River 

the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 

of   the  waters  of   the  Colorado 


a-e 

Con(  ress 

s  lit 


Mf 


Co»;rt 


preme 
rights  of 

California 
Colorado 

Resolt'Cd 
air  mailed 
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resolutions  (S.  J.  Res.  4  and  H. 

now  pending  before  the  United 

which  would,  if  adopted,  au- 

In  the  United  States  Supreme 

determine  the  respective  rights  of 

Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California 

of  the   waters  of   the  Colorado 

therefore,  be  it 

That  the  Los  Angeles  City  Coun- 
all  previous  action  taken  by  it 
adoption  by  Congress  of  Senate 
4  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
again  respectfully  urges  favorable 
by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
United  SUtes  of  Senate  Joint 
4  and  House  Joint  Resolution  3. 
a  suit  in  the  United  States  Su- 
«:o   adjudicate    the    respective 
States  of  Arizona.  Nevada,  and 
to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
River;  and  be  it  further 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 

to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 

United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 

of  Representatives,  and  to  each 

Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

of  California  in  the  Congress  of 

SUtes. 


Reso  utlon 


on 


tie 


t  le 


<  loods  Kept  in  Cold  Storage  De- 
and's  Needs — Public-Donated 
applies  Left  to  Rot  in  Scotland 
ses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  MICHIG/N 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  IS,  1949 

Mr.  SA  X)WSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
on.  I  wL«i  to  include  an  article  written 
by  John  Cartwrlght  which  appeared  In 
the  New    Ipoch. 

I  was  v<  ry  much  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  hospi  ;al  equipment  which  was  pro- 
vided by  he  Paderewski  Hospital  Foun- 
dation Fiind  for  the  relieX  of  the  sick 
and  disea  se-stricken  children  and  people 
of  Polanc  was  still  lying  around  in  the 
warehouses  of  Scotland.  I  would  not 
want  to  charge  anyone  with  inhumane- 
ness  and  lallousness  toward  the  suffering 
of  the  wa  r-stricken  Polish  people.  That 
the  situa  Ion.  however,  deserves  a  thor- 
ough invi  stigation  goes  without  saying. 

Certairly,  if  the  great  Polish  pianist 
and  patri>t.  Ignace  Paderewski.  were  liv- 


ing today  there  would  be  no  doubt  In 
anyone's  mind  as  to  what  his  desires 
would  be  in  this  situation.  Likewise.  I 
am  sure  that  if  Mayor  LaGuardla,  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  foundation,  were 
living  today  there  would  be  no  doubt 
about  his  desires  and  intentions.  I  like- 
wise feel  sure  that  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, who  also  was  one  of  the  .sponsors 
of  the  Paderewski  Hospital  Foundation, 
will  not  hesitate  to  express  her  views  and 
feelings.  ' 

There  are  no  people  In  Europe  who 
suffered  more  from  malnutrition,  priva- 
tion, and  disease  than  did  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. Before  the  war  Poland  had  30,000 
orphaned  children.  After  the  Nazis' 
terr-flc  slaughter  of  the  Polish  people, 
Poland  now  has  1.500.000  orphaned  chil- 
dren. All  of  these  children  suffered  from 
malnutrition  and  disease.  Today  there 
is  seven  times  as  much  tuberculosis  in 
Poland  as  there  was  before  the  war. 

No  country  is  so  desperately  in  need  of 
hospitalization  and  medical  supplies.  I 
am  sure  that  the  noble  and  kindhearted 
people  who  contributed  to  the  Paderewski 
Ho.«;pitaI  Foundation  fund  would  be 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  see  that 
these  hospital  facilities  and  medical  sup- 
plies are  made  immediately  available  to 
the  sick  and  disease-otricken  children  of 
Poland.  It  just  seems  inhuman  that 
someone  might  be  deliberately  withhold- 
ing these  supplies.  No  one  has  the  right 
to  play  politics  with  sickness  and  disease. 

The  article  follows: 

HOSPrTAL   GOODS   KEPT   IN   COLD   STOBAGE    DESPrfK 

POUNDS        NKZDS PTTBUC-DCNATEO         MZaCT 

SUFPLII8     LEFT    TO     HOT     IN     SCOTLAND     WARZ- 
HOUSES 

(By  John  Cartwrlght) 

EDiNBtracH. — An  article  in  a  national  Sun- 
day newspaper  has  revealed  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  valuable  hospital  equipment  des- 
tined for  Poland  have  been  lying  in  storage 
in  Scotland  since  1947.  Tne  equipment,  sub- 
scribed for  In  America  under  the  Paderewski 
Hosplt.  1  Foundation  scheme,  originally  cost 
some  $700,000. 

The  fact  that  this  material  is  still  here  has 
come  as  a  distinct  shock  to  many  people  In 
Scotland  who  believed  that  the  hospital  had 
been  sent  to  Poland  over  3  years  ago,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  Justifiable  Indigna- 
tion at  the  news  of  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened to  it.  The  story  is  certainly  an  aston- 
ishing one. 

So  far  as  can  be  counted,  there  are  up- 
wards of  1.5D0  cases  of  modem  equipment. 
It  was  a  complete  hospital  with  600  beds, 
blankets,  etc.  surgical  instruments.  X-ray 
apparatus  and  four  denUl  outflu  ofaclally 
described  as  superb.  With  complete  thor- 
oughness nothing  was  omitted,  right  down 
to  toilet  paper.  (It  was  this  paper,  b?aring 
the  imprint  of  the  Paderewski  Hoispital. 
found  in  Edinburgh,  that  set  inquiring 
people  on  the  trail  ) 

All  this  valuable  material  Is.  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing,  stored  In  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  some  parts  of  the  east  of  Scot- 
land. It  has  l)een  well  packed— the  pwcking 
took  4  months — but  150  cases  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  a  leaky  garage  in  Edinburgh.  It 
is  felt  In  medical  circles  that  the  delicate 
Instruments  cannot  be  stored  without  fear 
of  deterioration  in  such  a  damp  climate  as 
that  of  Scotland:  and  medicines  and  drugs, 
of  course,  can  deteriorate  very  quickly. 

This  material  has  a  long  history.  In  1940, 
the  Paderewski  Hospital  Foundation  was  set 
up  (Its  sponsors  included  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
Mayor  LaGuardla)  and  over  a  million  dollars 


were  subscribed  for  tbe  best  hoepital  Amer- 
ica could  produce.  The  hospital,  costing 
$700,000  was  In  the  first  Instance  for  the  use 
of  Polish  nationals  In  Scotland,  wotmded 
and  alck.  Afterward,  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  would  go  direct  to  Poland  where  It  was 
considered  the  need  for  it  would  be  greatest. 
In  the  meantime,  arrangements  were 
made  with  Edinburgh  Corp.  by  which  1 
hospital  with  140  beds  was  made  avail- 
able In  1941.  This  hospital  was  the  admira- 
tion of  Scots  doctors,  but  it  dosed  down  In 
1947.  Since  that  date  It,  too.  has  been  In 
storage,  the  whole  storage  charges  amount- 
ing to  40  pounds  a  month. 

In  1945.  6  months  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Mcdzelewskl 
(as  he  then  was)  and  Professor  Koskowskl, 
who  was  deputy  director  of  the  Paderewski 
Fund,  met  to  consider  a  site  for  the  hospital 
In  Poland.  At  that  time.  Poland  was  des- 
perate for  hospital  accommodations,  medi- 
cines, and  drugs.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  lying  on  concrete  floors  In  gutted-cut 
factories  S3  appalling  was  the  situation 
that  Mr.  Antoni  Jurasz,  a  director  of  the 
Paderewski  Fund,  traveled  to  Poland  to  ar- 
range for  the  arrival  of  the  hospital. 

A  site  was  chosen  at  Bytom.  In  SUesia. 
Back  again  in  Scotland.  In  1947.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  removal  of  the  hospital  seemed 
to  rest  with  Washington.  Mr.  Bliss  Lane, 
a  former  Ambassador  to  Warsaw  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hospital  foundation,  had  to  do 
with  the  question,  but  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  despite  Poland's  desperate  need. 

Further  Investigation  shows  that,  since 
then,  the  hospital  and  all  its  belongings 
have  been  offered  to  Puerto  Rico.  South  Af- 
rica, and  elsewhere. 

The  present  position  Is  uncertain.  The 
equipment  Is  ready  for  shipment  at  short 
notice  and  Its  destination  Is  believed  to  be 
America;  but  even  those  in  charge  state  that 
they  have  had  no  definite  information. 

Many  questions  are  being  asked  regarding 
this  extraordinary  situation.  Whence  comes 
the  money  to  finance  storage  and  salaries? 
Was  the  hospital  offered  to  the  Scottish  De- 
partment of  Health  or  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  was  the  offer  refused?  Why  has 
the  hospital  not  been  used  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers?  And. 
above  all.  why  has  the  hospital  not  reached 
the  Polish  people,  whom  the  subscribers  to 
the  Paderewski  Fund  Intended  It  should 
benefit? 


Address  of  Hoa.  John  W.  Snyder, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


EXira^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  KRUSE,  JR. 

or  INDLAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  KRUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  inspiring  address 
delivered  on  Monday.  June  13th  by  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  at  the  commencement 
ceremonies  of  the  Capitol  Page  School 
Graduation  Class  of  1949: 

Mr.  Trueworthy.  members  of  the  gradiiat- 
Ing  class,  parents,  distinguished  guests  and 
friends:  At  Independence,  Mo.,  recently  I 
participated  In  a  bond  drive  ceremony  by 
which  we  sought  to  recapture  some  of  the 
spirit  that  once  moved  great  wagon  trains 
out  of  that  tovim,  bound  for  the  far  West. 
Today   all   the   world  knows   of   that   great 


movement  and  of  the  vigor  and  cour- 
age of  the  men  and  women  who  made  It  pos- 
sible. Stories  about  It  are  the  content  ct 
schoolboc*8  In  every  language. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  those  stories 
•boot  the  4»'era.  whUe  very  properly  empha- 
sizing   their    vitality    and    fortitude,    donl 
neglect  the  skills,  training,  and  preparation 
which  were  also  devoted  to  their  great  effort. 
Independence    was    the    prUaclpal   acene   of 
final    preparation    before    the    trains    were 
formed.    I  am  sure  that  care  and  thoroxigh- 
ness  at  Independent  meant  fewer  casualties 
on  the  Great  Plains  and  In  the  Rockies,  and 
a  better  chance  of  reaching  the  destination. 
It  must  have  occurred  to  many  of  us.  par- 
ticularly   this    year,    that    every    graduatuig 
class  Is  another  train  of  49ers  In  many  re- 
Bpecta.     If  you  thought  of  yourselves  In  that 
connection,  you  would  see  yourselves  tonight 
in  a  wagon  camp  in  Independence.  Mo.     You 
have   been   t)orn   and   reared   in    a   free   and 
civUized  country.     You  have  had  its  nurture 
and  training— advantages  neither  cheap  nor 
commonplace    in    world    history.       You    are 
about  to  move  out  Into  unfamiliar  terram. 
That  will  not  be  the  tenain  of  an  isolated 
tropical  Island,  which  Invites  the  traveler  to 
peace  and  Indolence.     But  it  is  and  has  been 
invlilng   to   men   of  other,   mere   ambitioua 
sensibilities       I  am  sure  that  you  have  the 
same  taste  for  this  adventure  that  Americans 
had  a  century  ago.     If  you  do.  your  prepara- 
Uon  wlU  have  been  proved  good  and  your 
commencement  here  a  happy  one. 

When  people  reach  that  phase  of  their 
lives  which  Independence.  Mo.,  meant  to  the 
49-ers  It  is  natural  for  them  to  refiect  on 
the  two  views  which  the  world  offers  them. 
One  is  the  view  of  the  past— the  world  of 
things  which  are  familiar  and  loved,  of  ex- 
periences past  and  dUBculties  surmounted. 
The  other  view  is  that  of  the  future— un- 
known, perhaps  unfriendly  and  hazardous, 
but  chaUenglng.  This  is  the  way  I  am  sure 
the  49'ers  saw  It  and  the  way  graduating 
classes  always  see  it.  .      .        ♦ 

Let  us  look  together  for  a  few  minutes  at 
your  past  record  and  the  preparation  you 
have  made  for  the  venture  ahead. 

Your  life  here  has  been  an  active  one.  It 
has  involved  preparatory  school  work  of  a 
very  high  order  of  merit.  This  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  ImposUig  college  record  made 
by  the  Page  School  graduates  of  past  years. 
It  has  also  involved  the  ordinary  extracur- 
ricular activities  of  high  school— both  social 
and  athletic.  FmaUy.  it  has  Involved  envi- 
able service  with  the  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  All  of  these  demands  on  you 
have  in  the  a^regate  made  an  unusally  fine 
training.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the 
attainments  which  thte  day  sigiiifies. 

You  have  had  the  priceless  opportunity  to 
observe  closely  the  machinery  of  a  great 
democracy  working  at  its  highest  level.  It 
has  been  yotir  good  fortune  to  participate 
In  the  activities  of  the  greatest  legislative 
and  judicial  bodies  to  be  found  in  the  w<»ld. 
You  not  only  have  received  sound  training  in 
school;  you  have  also  acquired  through  ex- 
perience, a  wide  range  of  knowledge  which 
It  la  almost  Impossible  to  learn  from  books. 
This  education,  both  formal  and  Informal, 
has  trained  your  minds  and  broadened  your 
perspectives.  It  has  provided  equipment 
with  which  you  can  continue  to  build  wis- 
dom and  character  and  the  ability  to  render 
useful  service  in  a  highly  complex  world. 
Of  special  Importance  to  you.  I  think,  are 
the  values  of  character,  of  honor  and  In- 
tegrity, which  are  so  fundamental  to  our 
Government  and  our  society.  Practicing  the 
basic  principles  of  right  Uvlng  which  you 
have  learned  will  earn  you  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  your  feUow  men. 

I  am  sure  that  the  education  you  hsTe 
received  here,  and  the  asaodatlons  you  haT» 
enjoyed,  have  endowed  you  with  respect  for 
the  views  of  those  wboea  beliefs  do  not  co- 


liaclde  with  yours.  Tou  have  seen  at  first 
hsod  that  the  tree  dleeuntoo  of  Mess  Is 
SMSBtlal  to  the  shsplBg  of  tbe  conrae  at  oar 

democrsey.  

Tes.  yotir  education  has  enhanced  yaw 
chances  for  InteUlgent  participation  and 
liisdtirehip  ta  pubUe  and  civic  affairs.  It  cer- 
tstaly  IMM  InaUBsd  In  you  an  awareness  at 
tbe  Tsit  tmaolved  proMens  at  tHJs  Msdon 
and  of  the  world.  X  hope  that  yoa  bav* 
been  Inspired  with  a  desire  to  tinderstand 
these  problems  and  to  assist  others  In  gain- 
ing an  understanding.  For  It  la  only  through 
an  Informed  and  active  citizenry  that  socie- 
ties and  governments  can  progress. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  view — that 
of  the  future. 

With  the  advantages  you  have  had.  and 
with  the  interest  you  have  developed  for  con- 
tinued study  and  Inquiry,  you  must  accept 
your  full  share  of  responslbUtty  In  shaping 
the  affairs  of  your  community  and  Nation. 
Tbe  greater  our  opportontttos.  the  greater  are 
the  obligations  we  have  for  service  to  our 
counuy  and  to  oar  Mlow  men.  8oeB  yoor 
generation  must  sssame  the  prtrOaSii  aad 
responsibUities  of  government  at  all  levels,  a 
trust  which  I  am  sure  you  wUl  not  shirk. 

The  conduct  of  government.  If  it  la  re- 
sponsive to  its  purposes,  should  have  not  cmly 
the  intelligent  consent  but  the  vigorous 
guidance  and  support  of  every  citizen.  Oth- 
erwise, the  governed  In  a  democracy  murt 
bear  much  of  the  blame  for  lu  shortcomings 
and  failures.  Good  government  Is  a  matter 
of  personal  Interest,  of  individual  concern. 
It  deserves  the  active  attention  of  all  of  us, 
for  "no  government  demands  so  much  from 
the  citizen  as  democracy  and  none  gives  so 
much  back." 

And  If  democracy  should  ever  fall,  and  It 
certainly  miist  not.  It  wlU  fall  through  the 
apathy  of  the  citizen  and  his  twttScrence  to 
the  affairs  of  his  government. 

We  can  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  we  In 
this  country  have  a  higher  standard  of  llvfBg 
anJ  far  more  advantages  than  the  dtlasni 
erf  any  other  country  In  the  world.  Peace. 
for  which  we  are  striving  so  diligently.  wUl 
enable  us  to  make  sectire  and  advance  the 
economic  and  social  piogresi  we  have  made. 
Modem  industrlallam  and  technology  have 
made  us  Interdependent  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. We  know  that  we  cannot  Iso- 
late ourselves  from  the  rest  <rf  the  world.  We 
realize  that  dlsttirbances  abroad  can  have  a 
marked  effect  on  our  economic  and  political 
life  here  at  home. 

The  United  States  emerged  from  the  war 
as  the  country  to  which  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  looks  for  hope,  for  leadership, 
and  for  direction.  Many  of  the  other  great 
nations  were  enveloped  in  the  wreckage,  con- 
fusion, and  misery  compxiunded  of  war.  We 
have  taken  great  steps  In  assisting  them  to 
recover  economicaUy  and  splrlttially.  This 
has  been  done  at  some  sacrifice,  but  with 
the  full  realisation  that  the  needs  of  humani- 
ty are  Intimately  connected  with  otir  hopes 
for  peace,  and  that  our  secturity,  and  pros- 
perity are  bound  together  with  thoee  of  other 
democratic,  freedom-loving  nations.  There 
have  been  serious  problems  and  many  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  solv- 
ing them.  Such  problems,  and  others  aris- 
ing in  their  wake.  wUl  continue  to  challenge 
all  of  us.  Their  soltttion  depends  greatly 
upon  the  awareness  of  the  American  people. 
Probably  every  graduating  class  looks  with 
some  foreboding  to  a  future  full  of  prob- 
lems which  test  the  best  In  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man.  It  is  true  today  that  we  are 
living  In  an  uneasy  and  far  from  perfect 
world.  It  Is  certain  that  life's  challenge  to 
the  minds  and  abilities  of  your  generation 
Is  not  going  to  be  a  soft  one.  But  It  should 
be  no  cause  for  apprehension  or  despair  that 
we  are  troubled  by  many  new  and  many  long- 
unsolved  social,  economic,  political,  and  sci- 
entific problems.    Challenge  and  opportunity 
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go  tend  IB  iMMKl.  If  there  «r«  dtArult  ques- 
ttoiw  to  Uttwer.  there  are  great  achtevement* 
to  be  wrougbt.  This  oountry  wms  built  upcn 
tha  dctcrmtnatlon  to  tare  and  conquer  dtf- 
•nriUa*  WMl  hardshtpa. 

XT  you  are  tnberttinf  a  great  number  of  tftf- 
Acultles.  It  shculd  be  remembered  also  that 
]rou  are  receiving  the  bounty  o(  thli  NaUoa. 
Tou  are  being  giren  a  pnceleat  herltag*  that 
waa  won  by  the  biood  and  saertllen  ct  yoor 
(orebeara. 

We  are  new  llTtnc  tn  a  period  which  has 
grettt  actentlflc  and  economic 
It  would  be  Tain  for  anyone  to 
attempt  to  prr->phe»y  for  you  the  nature  or 
the  khape  ol  things  to  came.  No  one  can 
tell  with  any  certainty  what  toBMROw  bolda. 
Hlstary.  for  hundredi  of  year*,  has  mocked 
tboa*  who  though*  they  could  divine  Its 
course. 

In  hU  report  to  the  Onngfiw  In  1844.  the 
ComalalaMr  at  Patenu  stated. 

"Tb*  advanocmcBU  of  the  arts,  from  year 
to  year,  taxes  our  credulity  and  seems  to 
presage  the  arriral  ot  that  period  when 
human  improvement  must  end  ' 

6I0CC  that  time  nKve  than  two  mllllOB 
patonu  hare  been  granted.  Since  then  we 
have  Invented  the  telephone,  motk^n  pic- 
tures, elactric  llgbu.  automobile,  farm  triic- 
tora.  ttrplman.  radio.  pkaaUca.  and  television. 
We  has*  sctileved  the  hansastng  of  atomic 
•ncrgy.  We  have  developed  hundreds  of 
other  miracles  which  even  the  most  visionary 
once  scoiled  at  as  being  Impossible.  Think 
of  the  tremendous  elTrct  at  such  Inventions 
and  dtaccvenes  upon  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  dviUsaUon. 

Today,  as  was  the  case  a  century  ago.  cur 
Nai;on  Is  entering  a  new  era  of  opportunity 
TlM  knowledge  >i#e  acquired  during  the  crisis 
of  war  makes  us  realize  that  ahead  of  us 
Ue  vast,  uncharted  fields  tor  learning. 
Scientists  cau  mark  out  great  areas  unknown 
to  the  knowladga  or  undantaskding  of  man. 
Mo  known  llmtts  to  ttaa  diseovcry  of  knowl- 
•dge  can  be  siiggestcd.  Many  new  diicov- 
srtss.  technM|uas.  and  processes  which  exist 
today  have  not  yet  been  adapted  fully  to 
and  the  material  comfort  of  so- 
ws know,  howevo-.  that  our  advances 
In  kaowiadg*  »oA  wisdom  have  and  will  ccn- 
Unaa  to  tnersass  Immeasurably  our  pros- 
parity  and  standard  of  living. 

Tbs  Dmted  States  has  not  reached  iu  ma- 
turity.   Oppurtuniues  for  adventure  and  for 
Individual    achievement    arc    greater    than 
ever    before.      While    geographical    frontiers 
la  lar^e  part,  we  have   new 
frontiers  in  icieoce, 
agriculture,   sociology,   education,    industry. 
govermnent.  the  arta.  the  profcs- 
».  and  other  pliaaaa  at  human  endeavor 
ratetioaahlpa.     Our  dvUiaation    Is   dy- 
-It  waa  never  less  static  than  now— 
and  grsat  social  and  economic  changss  will 
toka  place  In  whiCh  you  will  participate. 

Some  people  fear  change,  because  lu  un- 
known   impJcaUoQs  make   them  feel   inas- 
eurs.     f^rnitar  fesTs  Were  known  and  con- 
qtMCsd    by     the    49ers.     Seeking    a    better 
fWore   for    themselves    and    their    famlllss, 
ilkty  biased  the  trails  for  what  are  now  great 
transcontinental  highways;  they  sstabllahed 
•rs  now  great  cities.     Bhwillar  apprs- 
did    not   halt   tha  gaalus   which 
ttaasforoaad  this  country  from  a  praduml- 
aantty  r\a»i  to  a  complex  Industrial  society. 
The  same  old  spint  of  faith,  determination, 
rlflce  iS  lieeded  to  breach  our  modern 
We   must   have   the  same   faith. 
which   saw   the  49'er^   through  itas 
and  hardships  which  they  so  raaotatoly 


dlOcut 
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TsBtordays  solutions  will  not  fit  many  of 
ttos  problems  of  today  or  tomurruw.  As  has 
always  been  true  In  this  great  land,  men  ot 
visiou  are  naedsd  who  are  nut  mantaUy 
to  traditional  approacbsa.  Maa  ara 
who  hava  tli«  Imagination  and  cour- 
age and  skill  to  met    and  deal  with  tha  novel 
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Resoluteness    of    character; 

to    face    up    to    unpopular 

i  oarage,  in  the  face  of  opposition, 

lard  things  which  you  consider 

are  the  sort  of  qualities  which 

who  towers  above  the  throng. 

realize    and    remember    that 

o(  the  things  we  want  from  life 

quickly  or  easily.     Most  of  us 

and  climb  slowly.     We  have  to 

for  the  future  and  suuggle  for 

But  this  is  an  esEcntlal 

-the  zest  of  striving,  the 

of  accomplishment  and  progres- 

and  satisfaction  of  achieve- 
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c  [>ngratulate  you  members  of  the 

class  and  offer  you  my  best  wishes 

and  worthy  life.    You  are  facing 

opp<»'tunities  and  great  re- 

Your  future  rests  upon  you 

k4ow  you  will  make  the  most  of  it. 


Mataal,  Senator  Tenaey 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HBLEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF  CAUrOSNU 

IN  THE    30U8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
T\iursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mrs.  DbUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  lepresentatives  may  be  pleased 
to  consld  ?r  these  four  editorials  from 
three  exc?llent  California  newspapers; 
the  San  f  tancisco  News,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Chionlcle.  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Nen  s.  These  editorials  were  writ- 
ten in  reily  to  a  California  State  legis- 
lator whc  had  ccmdemned  these  papers 
because  t  ley  failed  properly  to  applaud 
a  sldesho  ?  he  was  runninc 

Under  lermlssion  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  fhe  R«cord.  I  include  these  edi- 
torials : 

iPtom  the  San  Frandcsco  Chronicle  of  June 
9.  19-:&| 

IT*^  MOTUAL,  SKMATOK  TlNIfET 

Jack   Tenney    and   his   un-.Amer- 
ccmmlttee  have  divided  Call- 
Into  two  general  groups. 
Icle   and   two  other   papers   have 
to  "misrepresent,   mlsreport.   and 
committee  editorially,  the  report 
the  others  cited.  Including  the 
have  l>een  in  the  fore- 
newspapers  representing  the  finest 
and  understanding  of  Amer- 
menuce." 
nteresilng  distinction;  In  a  sense. 
appreciate  It.     Under  the  law  of 
I  *nator  Tenney  must  occasionally 
some  polnU,  and  we  acknowledge 
he  accurately  places  this  ncws- 
hls   critics.     But   we   are   not 
riject   about    being    put    there;    we 
>e   elsewhere.     So   much    for   our 
as  to  the  Tightness  of  Tenney  In 
area. 

on  the  other  hand,  that  Tenney 

without  Justification  In  accusing  us 

ting"  and  "misreportlng"  the 

I  nd  policies  of  his  committee:  we 

statements  as  hysterical,  phony. 

opporttinlstlc. 

particularly    rlsa    to    his    back- 

ii^pUcatlon    that   because    we   have 

lis    razzle-daazle.    headline-grab- 

-burning  techniques,  we  are  un- 

lUd    unperceptlvs   uX   tha   dangers 

America. 
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We  are  aware  of  the  dangers  and  the 
Idiocies  of  communism:  several  hundreds  of 
Chronicle  editorials  will  attest  to  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  despite  Tenney.  we 
are  rather  widely  regard*  d.  In  our  own  area 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  as  one  of  the 
more  effective  forces  In  the  ftsht  against 
communisni. 

Our  crlUclsm  of  Tenney  has  been  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  persisted  in  making  that 
struggle  needlessly  hard.  Indeed,  we  regard 
Tenney  as  having  contributed  more  to  the 
Communists  than  any  other  one  Influence  In 
California,  excepting  possibly  some  of  the 
hysterical  newspapers  he  extolls.  He  has 
helped  the  Communists  In  these  Important 
respects :  By  holding  up  Americana  before  the 
world  as  a  pack  of  frantic  old  women,  afraid 
of  our  own  shadows;  by  mislaying  the  em- 
phasis upon  overt  Communists  and  thus  dis- 
tracting attention  from  the  nucleus  of  sly 
and  expert  spies  who  never  seem  what  they 
are;  and.  most  importantly,  by  riding  rough- 
shod over  fundamental  American  principles, 
without  which — if  we  ever  lost  them — we 
would  be  no  better  off  than  the  helpless 
hordes  cf  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  beyond  the  ability  of  a  hysterical 
mind  to  perceive  what  danger  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  lies  In  the  Tenney  policy  of  fixir.g 
a  mans  guilt  by  association;  the  Tenney 
committee  even  found  cause  for  siispiclon  In 
a  lawyer  who  represents  a  Communist  client. 
If  that  policy  were  followed  to  its  logical  end, 
It  would  be  unsafe  to  speak  to  a  neigh  bcMr 
for  fear  he  might  turn  out  to  be  a  Communist 
or  the  friend  of  one.  We  have  reminded  cur 
readers  from  time  to  time  that  thafs  how  It 
Is  In  Russia. 

It  Is  also  beyond  the  ability  of  a  hysterical 
mind  to  understand  what  danger  lies  In  cut- 
ting on?  group  and  another  off  from  the 
citizenry  and  requiring  loyalty  oaths  of  them. 
The  very  fact  of  having,  under  penalty  of 
law.  to  reswear  allegiance  violates  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  before  the  law  and.  beyond 
that,  drives  a  wedge  of  suspicion  between 
segments  of  the  American  people. 

Perhaps  our  main  quarrel  with  Tenney 
Is  on  the  question  of  what  constitutes  ICO- 
percent   Americanism. 

In  our  opinion.  100-percent  Americanism 
is  not  established  by  shouting,  "I  am  a  ICO- 
percent  American."  And,  in  our  opinion,  the 
percentage  Is  diminished  to  a  fraction  In  the 
cases  of  those  who.  In  the  stampede  to  drive 
Communists  to  cover,  do  violence  to  those 
principles  that  give  American  democracy  Its 
fiavor.  its  subst.Tnce.  and  Its  vitality. 

The  Chronicle  will  not  slacken  Its  flght 
against  communism;  It  wUl  remain  In  that 
fight  to  the  finish.  But  neither  will  It  slack- 
en its  fight  for  academic  freedom,  for  privacy 
of  thought,  for  the  right  of  a  defendant  to 
representation  at  the  bar  of  Justice,  for  the 
rule  cf  law.  And  for  as  long  as  Tenney  and 
his  committee  continue  to  mencce  these 
freedoms  and  rights  we  will  go  on  fighting 
Tenney  and  his  committee.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  play  the  Communists'  own  long- 
range  game,  and  there  are  already  too  many 
doing  that. 


I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  News  of  Jtine  9, 

TWMiY  coMMrrm  condemns  the  ntws 

In  its  1949  report.  Just  filed  in  Sacramento. 
the  California  Senate  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  of  which  ;Senator  Tenney.  of  Los 
Angeles.  Is  chairman,  had  this  to  say  of  tha 
San  Francisco  News,  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, and  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News: 

That  the  newspapers  have  continued  to 
"misrepresent,  mlsreport  and  attack '  the 
committee  with  editorials: 

That  the  newspapers  have  l>cen  character- 
ised "by  an  almost  total  unwlllaigiiess  to 
cite  a  single  specific  criticism  or  refutation 
of  any  specific  hearings  or  reports  by  thla 
conunittee.    uhile    blithely    publishing    uu- 
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truths,  half-truths  and  vague,  generalized 
attacks  upon  the  committee  and  upon  public 
officials  who  have  supported  the  committee 
In  Its  work." 

Prom  our  files  ire  cotild  produce  a  aom- 
plete  refutation  of  the  committee's  cfaafyes. 
But  we  don't  believe  our  readers  expect  or 
require  such  a  defense  from  this  newspaper. 

We  have  been  critical  of  some  of  the 
Tenney  committee's  activities,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  be  critical  of  any  committee  or 
group  we  deem  guilty  at  times  of  violating  the 
basic  liberties  of  the  people. 


(From  the  San  Francisco  News  of  May  31. 
19491 

WILL  LOTALTT  BILLS   ACCOMPLISH   PCXPOSZ? 

State  Senator  Jack  B.  Tenney  was  quoted 
as  saying  the  other  day  that  he  knows  what 
he  Is  doing  In  urging  legislation  to  require 
loyalty  oaths  of  public  employees  and  law- 
yers. No  doubt  the  senator  knows  what  he 
would  like  to  accomplish  by  this  kind  of 
lawmaking,  but  we  wonder  If  he  actually 
can  know  Just  what  the  ultimate  effect  will 

be. 

His  purpose,  commendable  enough.  Is  to 
purge  governmental  ranks  of  Communlsts. 
To  accomplish  It  he  would  have  all  public 
employees,  with  some  exceptions  (legislators, 
for  Instance)  swear  they  do  not  belong  to 
any  party  or  organization  that  advocates 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  or  California 
by  force  and  violence.  The  oath  would  be 
taken  annually.  And  no  employee  cotild  re- 
ceive his  pay  until  he  had  sworn. 

School  teachers  would  be  under  further 
compulsion  not  to  each  communism,  nazlsm. 
or  fascism  with  Intent  to  Indoctrinate  pupils 
with  preference  for  any  of  these  Ideologies. 

Lawyers,  the  only  nonofllcial  group  Sena- 
tor Tenney  thus  far  has  Included  In  his 
oath-swearing  segment  of  the  population, 
would  have  to  declare  (as  the  bill  originally 
was  written)  they  hare  never  belonged  to  a 
subversive  party  or  organization. 

"Organization."  In  the  sense  iised  In  the 
bills,  means  any  group  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  as 
subversive. 

win  these  precautions  keep  Communists 
out  of  Government  and  the  schools  and  the 
legal  profession?  It  would  be  naive  to  think 
so.  Communists  subscribe  to  a  doctrine 
which  teaches  that  any  means  are  legitimate 
that  accomplish  the  Communist  alms,  even 
lying.  If  a  Communist  were  planted  in  a 
Government  office  to  spy  or  to  disrupt  the 
procedure,  or  Just  to  be  there  when  the  time 
came  to  make  trouble,  he  would  not  shrink 
from  taking  any  kind  of  an  oath  In  order  to 
stay  there. 

Will  annual  oaths  of  loyalty  make  Govern- 
ment employees  any  more  loyal?  Or  is  It  pos- 
sible the  oath  will  become  so  commonplace 
as  to  have  little  meaning?  Indeed  Is  It  not 
likely  a  feeling  of  contempt  might  be  en- 
gendered by  the  practice  In  time? 

The  principle  of  law  that  Americans  cher- 
ish and  respect  Is  the  tenet  that  every  man 
Is  presumed  innocent  tinless  and  until  proven 
guilty.  There  Is  an  uncomfortable  Implica- 
tion In  the  Tenney  bills  that  a  man  Is  to  be 
considered  disloyal  untU  and  unless  he  takes 
an  oath  to  the  contrary  once  a  year.  Is  this 
presumption  In  accord  with  the  fundamental 
protection  of  Innocence  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen? 

The  questlbn  with  which  these  considera- 
tions leave  us  Is  this:  Will  the  Tenney  bills 
gain  the  end  sought  by  their  author,  or  Is  It 
possible  they  may  result  In  more  harm  than 
any  good  that  may  come  of  them? 

We  believe  the  legislature  should  take  great 
pains  to  weigh  them  In  the  light  of  long- 
ral^  public  interest  and  avoid  reaching  con- 
clusions about  them  under  the  Influehce  of 
contemporary  hysteria. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  News  of  June  11.  1S491 

ONCZ  ACatN.  TBZ  CXDS 

Let's  get  this  straight:  The  DaUy  News 
and  this  writer  believe  that  communism,  as 
It  exists  In  fact,  is  a  dangerous  world  con- 
spiracy, out  to  destroy  the  United  States 
Government.  It's  chief  exponent  is  Soviet 
Russia. 

Communism,  like  a  trap.  Is  belted  with 
ideals,  promises,  clever  phrases  and  distor- 
tions. There  Is  a  particular  bait  for  each 
Individtial;  if  a  man  Is  having  hard  luck 
financially,  communism  will  punish  the  man 
who  had  good  luck  and  solve  the  problems 
of  the  loser;  If  he  feels  that  he  is  being 
discnmlnated  against  because  of  race,  creed. 
Tor  color,  communism  will  be  the  great 
equalizer:  It  will  exalt  him  and  destroy  his 
enemies.  Communism  will  end  injustice 
and   solve  all  problems. 

So  the  promises  go.  Each  Is  a  bait  calcu- 
lated to  trap  the  individual. 

Communists  are  trained  to  become  agi- 
tators, conftisers.  and  troublemakers.  When 
the  hard  core  of  the  Communist  Party  en- 
tered the  United  States,  It  found  a  virgin 
field  for  operations.  No  people  anywhere  in 
the  world — except  perhaps  In  Great  Britain 
and,  for  a  time.  In  France — so  enjoyed,  or 
for  that  mauer.  so  abused,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  action.  The  clevo*  Communists  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  freedoms  and  used  them 
for  their  own  sinister  purposes. 

No  sane,  thoughtful  American  citizen 
cotild  view  objectively  the  state  of  affairs 
that  has  prevailed  In  the  United  States — 
especially  during  the  last  17  years — without 
realizing  that  Communist  activities  have 
permeated  many  of  our  most  sacred  Institu- 
tions, and.  If  allowed  to  remain  active,  will 
destroy  them. 

A  democracy  Is  slow  to  take  action  and. 
by  its  very  nature,  lacks  the  efficiency  and 
the  thoroughness  of  a  dictatorship. 

The  Federal  Government  and  many  of  the 
States  undertook  to  combat  the  Red  menace 
through  democratic  processes.  Un-Ameri- 
can activity  agencies  were  established  and 
undertook  to  ferret  out,  expose,  and.  wher- 
ever possible,  throw  out  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers. 

California,  like  many  other  States,  has 
Its  un-American  activities  committee. 

Because  we  believe  that  such  a  committee 
Is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  State 
and  should  be  supported,  we  repeat  what 
we  should  have  said  before  In  this  colximn: 
We  believe  that  our  un-American  activities 
committee,  as  directed  by  Its  chairman. 
Senator  Jack  B.  Tenney,  not  only  has  failed 
to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  Intended 
but  has  been  used  more  effectively  than  any 
other  governmental  Institution  In  the  State 
of  California  to  aid,  assist,  and  develop  com- 
munism in  this  State. 

Since  the  congressional  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  more  than  10  years  ago 
linked  Jack  Tenney  with  radical  left-wing 
movements  in  CalUornla  and  so  fovmd  in  Its 
investigations,  there  was  and  Is  Justifiable 
suspicion  that  he  could  be  actively  working 
for  the  Communist  Party. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  that  Jack  Tenney 
Is  the  master  mind  for  the  Reds.  I  think  hs 
Is  a  political  opportunist  who  is  playing  with 
fire  and  has  what  amounts  to  a  moronic 
concept  of  what  fire  can  do. 

My  view  is  that  he  was  a  Red  during  the 
dcprssilnn  when  he  thought  that  being  a 
UliitaBiiiiii  for  the  Communist  element 
woold  advwica  his  political  fortunes,  and 
that  he  awttehad  over  when  he  saw  a  great 
light  and  believed  that  he  could  get  farther 
on  the  other  slda. 

What  Jack  B.  Tenney  thinks  and  says, 
however.  Is  one  thing;  what  he  does  is 
another. 


The  service  that  Jack  Tenney  is  rendering 
tlM  OooiHanist  Party  m  CaUtanata  Idlloan 
pradaely  and  exactly  the  OaaHraalat  Una. 
There  is  a  fhnmt  for  it — It  to  called  redtictio 
ad  absurdum.  That  means  reduce  a  thing 
to  absurdity  and  you  destroy  It.  The  Com- 
munists want  to  dcsitroy  all  un-American 
acuvlties  work — not  only  in  the  National 
Capital  but  in  California.  They  know  they 
cannot  destroy  It  through  straightforward 
opposition  and  so  they  use  a  political  trick 
that  has  been  successful  down  through  the 
centuries:  Make  It  absurd  and  It  wUl  die. 

In  plain  words,  what  the  Communist  con- 
spirators want  is  to  have  as  many  jH-omlnent. 
decent  citiaeiM  named  as  Communists  aa 
possible. 

Let's  take  a  concrete  example:  The  San 
Prancisco  caironide.  Here  Is  a  newspaper 
that  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  edited  In 
the  United  States.  It  has  long  served  as  a 
conservative,  constructive  Journal.  It  has 
the  respect  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens In  San  Prancisco  and  elsewhere. 

The  Communists  would  pay  handsomely 
to  be  able  to  say  to  the  people  In  San  Pran- 
cisco: "You  have  read  and  followed  the 
Chronicle  t<x  many  years.  You  believe  in  It. 
Well,  see  here,  the  un-American  activities 
committee,  headed  by  Jack  B.  Ttoney.  now 
implies  and  reports  that  the  San  Prancisco 
Chronicle  Is  on  the  CommusM  stde.  Now 
how  do  you  explain  that?  XT  eaeaanuniam  Is 
good  enough  for  the  Chronicle,  It  must  be 
good  enough  for  you.    Join  up." 

Or  take  another  example:  The  San  Pran- 
cisco News.  This  Is  one  of  a  chain  of  news- 
papers owned  by  the  Scrlpps-Howard  organ- 
ization. As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  the 
entire  chain  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  way  of  life  In  every  respect. 

The  Communists  would  like  to  say  to  a 
prospect:  "Now  you  see  that  according  to 
Jack  Tenney  and  his  un-American  activities 
committee,  the  San  Prancisco  News  Is  help- 
ing the  Communist  cause.  Well.  If  people 
like  that  see  something  worth  while  In  com- 
munism. It  Is  good  enough  for  you.  Isn't  It? 
Why  don't  you  Join  up?" 

The  Communist  Party  and  all  of  Its  pub- 
lications have  printed  more  derogatory  arti- 
cles about  me  than  perhaps  any  single  news. 
paperman  in  Callfomia.  notwithstanding 
which  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  News  conttnvws 
to  receive  the  strong  and  faithful  support  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  In  Los 
Angeles. 

If  the  Communists  could  say  to  a  prospect : 
"According  to  Jack  B.  Tenney  and  his  un- 
American  activities  committee,  the  Dally 
News  does  not  support  antlcommunlsm.** 
they  would  have  gained  an  Important  objec- 
tive. 

Jack  B.  Tenney  now  makes  that  statement 
possible. 

No  one  can  read  the  list  of  men  and  insti- 
tutions who  have  been  Included  by  Jack 
Tenney  In  his  un-American  activities  reports 
without  being  appalled  that  he  has  taken 
his  high  position  so  lightly:  that  he  has  ap- 
parently been  a  willing  tool  In  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  who  want  nothtaf  aaeva 
than  to  confuse  the  public  by  "authaBtteat- 
Ing"  stich  a  list. 

Even  his  apologists  explain  that  ha  con- 
siders his  un-American  activities  committee 
as  a  club  that  he  can  use  to  collect  campaign 
contributions  and  political  endorsements. 
If  an  individual  or  newspaper  refuses  to  en- 
dorse him  for  office,  he  Is  In  a  position  to 
say:  "I  will  see  that  you  tre  mentioned  ad- 
versely in  the  report  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee." 

Whether  he  does  this  with  malice  or  fore- 
thought. I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  has  a 
moronic  blind  spot  and  is  unable  to  see  how 
perilously  un-American  such  activities  really 
are. 
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In  any  evrnt.  tbc  SUii«  ot  C»)lfnmla  can. 
ttot  afford  to  hav«  an  UrwponalMc  oppor- 
tuntaUc  llrctaand  In  charge  at  tbc  moat  tm- 
Ittaa  tn  tta  (ovimm^nt. 
B.  THUtey  sbouM  %•  tunovrd  aa  bead 
lad  •  laan  who  under* 
"United  States  ot  Araertea" 
Bbould  be  put  tn  hia  place.  And  the  aooncr. 
better. — M.  B. 


Tiw  a  nrrrA«T 


OU  laports 


KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWOKTH 

or  ixxAa 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  RSPRESEJTTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.     BECKWORTH.       Mr.     Speaker, 
undrr  lesve  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
RaroKO   I  include  the  M- 


ixxT  or  THX  Iirauoa. 

BvKXAD  cr  ICuras. 
Wm»litn0toii.  D.  C.  June  7.  1S49, 
Hon.  LiKBixT  BacKaNxm. 

Uomte  of  Mtpresentttves. 

Mr  Daaa  Ma.  BBcxwaam:  I  take  pl«as«ira 
in  tr»»'^'"f  fou  tike  foUoarlnc  remarka  vtth 
rafaranoe  to  the  artidr  in  the  Port  Worth 
Star-Tcta(ram  cf  Maj  38-  IM*.  that  you  at- 
tached to  your  note  dated  May  M. 

Ourlnc  the  period  of  rapidly  poartac  de- 
mand for  petruieum  that  terminated  toarard 
the  end  of  IMA.  the  marliet  readily  abaorbed 
pnMtactioa  ^rooa  United  Statea  flalds  at  pro- 
paartvMy  M^bcr  record  ratea  (at  advanced 
prteea)  aod  tn  addUInn  abarpty  incraaaed 
laporta  tmrn  foralgB  aovroaa.  TlMre  aaeoa 
to  k*  tatbar  feneral  agrecincnt  that  d-miestic 
piifdwtHTH  waa  at  or  very  near  to  ma«imuin 
ratea  durtng  moat  ot  1M7  and  IMS.  Hence, 
eipandad  tmjxirta  were  required  to  avoid  very 


With  the  beginning  at  1M0  an  abrupt  de- 
'  In  the  demand  for  ptUaieuai  developed, 
tn  atatutlca  of  the  United  Statea 
;  and  reilning  IndtBtry.  Under  thla 
ooxMtttion  there  te  little  doubt  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Imported  oti  haa  been  frit,  particu- 
larly In  T^zaa  which  haa  at3eort>ed  the  major 
part  of  the  decline  tn  damanrt  Importa 
have  declined  but  are  atlU  watarlany  greater 
ttwi  Umt  were  In  the  earty  postwar  period. 
In  atalaa  other  than  Tezaa  and  the  Ptnn- 
aytvanla  grade- producing  area,  the  Income  of 
crude-oil  producers  and  royalty  oamera  baa 
Kuffered  relatively  Uttle  because  production 
ratea  and  crude  pncea  at  the  wclla  have  not 

We  betlrve  thM  UM  Indicated  demand  for 
oU  tn  the  Ute  noatka  of  l»t»  will  be  signifi- 
cantly al>ore  current  and  recent  ratea  and 
that  Taxaa  all  will  regain  much  of  the  recent 


however,  that  the 
of  eoadftlana  m  the  United  StttM  that  wfU 
cauaa  a  oantlatiatkm  ot  aettva  asploration 
and  ilaiifcuwaiiiil  ot  iwtieleuai  lawii  ii  i  la 
Maentlal  to  the  national  Interest.  Such  a 
program  can  provide  the  means  at  achieving 
a  productrve  capacity  within  tha 
lently  In  exceaa  of  current 
an  effective  aafety  factor 
of  a  future  war.  The  attattt- 
OMBt  •€  tMB  objective  will  be  Influcnoad.  of 
course,  by  future  policy  at  the  Government 
with  reaped  to  imports  of  petroleum. 

To*.ir  dipping  from  the  Star-Telegram  to 
returned  bsrwwttb. 


H  Mu-ua. 
Acttn§  Director. 


Bon.  LOKOLKT 

Motue  of 
Mr  DSAa  1 
rsesivt  the 
RIatng  to 

Star-Telegran 

The  keynotf 
paragraph.  I 

r  frtem 


cc>y 
Da<]{cr 


curt!  tiling 
•ad  deeclopra  ent 

Ttim  Bailroid 
btform  itl 
4.    1»4» 
ooverlea  In 
1948;  gas 
with    27:    oil 
taled  3.671  aa 
gaa  wcUs 
and  drilling 
with  &^7 
that  new  oil 
about  35.000 
oil  allowable, 
of  the  extent 

Although 
oU  la  aubatanktally 


Inaa 
dl9<overies 


totaled 


commiailon 


It  la  good  to 
road 

tlnuea  In 
year. 
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ASSOS 


or  TH«  Tirraatoa, 
Washint/tom.  June  14,  1949. 

BSCKWOaTH. 

ifTjrr  aentativea. 

BxcKworru:   I  waa  glad  to 
of  the  editorial.  Oil  Imports 
Level,  from  the  Fort  Worth 
hich  you  sent  me  on  June  1. 
Of  the  editorial  u  in  the  last 
think,  where  It  Is  sUted  that 
oU  Importe  is  In  halting  or 
the   constant   search   for 
ot  our  oil  reaources. 
Ooaimlaalon  of  Texas  has  re- 
on  which  snows  that  through 
there   were   197  new  oil  dis- 
aa  compared   with   131    in 
totaled  50  as  compared 
well    completkms    In    1949    to- 
compared  with  3.000  last  year; 
307  as  compared  with  258: 
ppUcatknu  6.230  aa  compared 
commlaslon  alao  has  stated 
well  completlozu  in  Texas  add 
barrels  per  month  to  the  dally 
which  gives  us  another  measure 
of  new  oil  finding  tn  Texas, 
current  output  of  Texas  crude 
below  that  of  last  winter, 
^ote  from  the  figures  of  the  rail- 
that  thr  search  for  oil  con- 
at  a  rate  well  ahead  of  last 


1  he 


ike 


Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  E.  WAaiCK. 
Axaia^kiU  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


GoTevmeflt  Reorfaaizatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NXBBA£KA 

m  THE  H<  )USE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

ThxTiday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  MTTJFR  of  Nebrxska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pl(ased  to  know  that  the  con- 
ferees have  anally  come  to  an  agreement 
upon  the  pr  )ce<iure  to  be  followed  in  the 
bill  to  give  the  President  powers  to  re- 
organise tie  executive  branch  of  the 
Govemmen  . 

I  think  th  e  compromise  we  have  before 
us  this  morning  Is  excellent.  I  take  a 
rather  dim  lew  of  proposals  that  may  be 
presented  b  r  the  bureaus.  Tou  know  it 
is  not  easy  m  take  $3,000,000,000  off  the 
Pedcral  pav  roll,  because  that  would 
mean  In  th^  reorganization,  the  elimina- 
or  four  hundred  thousand 
yees.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
votes  and  bureaucracy  will 
to  grow  larger  instead  of 
rsonally  expect  to  supfX)rt 
of  the  reorganization  plan 
bring  efllciency   to  govern- 


ticn  of  th 
Federal  em 
are  pay-rd 
fight  fierce 
smaller.    I 
every  phas( 
which  wUi 
ment. 

I  spent  W  few  days  in  Nebraska  this 
last  week,  i  nd  I  found  that  the  people 
In  my  distr  ct  have  three  things  upper- 
most in  the  r  minds. 

One  was  for  economy  In  government 
which  Inciuled  adopting  the  Hoover  re- 
ortranizatioM  plan  and  implementing  it 
With  necess)  iry  leKtsiation  to  cut  out  the 
overlapping  inefficient  bureaus  in  gov- 
ernment 

They  are  nearly  100  percent  against 
the  Bnumai  farm  program.  They  feel 
It    means   regimentation   and   controli 


t^ 


which  they  abhor.  I  expect  to  take  some 
time  in  the  next  few  days  to  deal  further 
with  thLs  subject. 

They  are  anxious  that  a  labor  bill  be 
passed  which  would  be  in  the  interest, 
not  of  big  business  and  big  labor  leaders, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the 
man  in  overalls  who  mu.st  work  to  make 
a  living  for  himself  and  family. 


Radio  Service  to  the  Great  Lakes  Refion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIViS 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.    POTTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    a 

member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  a  Michigan  district  bordered 
by  three  of  the  Great  Lakes,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  need  for  radio  service  to 
those  who  make  their  living  on  the  Lakes 
and  to  those  who  enjoy  unexcelled  t Gat- 
ing in  the  vacationland  that  is  Michigan. 

WJR,  Detroit,  in  my  State,  renders 
an  exceptionally  fine  weather  service, 
one  not  only  of  prime  importance  to 
listeners  in  homes  m  Michigan  and  near- 
by States  but  a  special  daily  marine 
weat^er  service  to  the  thousands  of  sea- 
men who  make  their  living  on  vessels 
plying  the  Great  Lakes. 

WJR  Is  a  clear-channel  station:  there- 
fore, it  is  protected  during  the  daytime 
from  interference  from  other  stations, 
and  at  night  it  is  the  only  station  to 
operate  on  that  frequency.  760  kilocycles, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and 
North  America.  With  its  clear  channel, 
it  is  able  to  reach  beyond  greater  De- 
troit, to  the  rural  and  sparsely  settled 
areas  which  otherwise  would  have  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  receive  the  innu- 
merable benefits  of  radio — weather  and 
market  information,  news  broadcasts, 
and  entertainment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  statement  on  WJR's  clear- 
channel  marine  weather  service,  plus 
letters  of  commendation  from  the  United 
Spates  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Detroit  branch  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Hydrographic  OflBce,  the  physics  depart- 
ment of  Denison  University  in  Ohio,  and 
several  others  from  grateful  sportsmen: 

Kvery  sailor  must  know  two  things  at  all 
times — where  he  Is.  and  what  kind  of  weather 
he  can  expect.  This  vital  InXorm^lon  must 
be  his  whether  he  be  aboard  a  Great  LaXes 
freighter,  a  commercial  fishing  boat,  or  a 
private  yacht.  On  March  4.  194€.  WJR  es- 
tablished a  complete  farm  weather  report 
and  forecast  direct  from  the  Detroit  oOlce 
of  the  United  SUtes  Weather  Bureau.  It 
was  soon  found  that  many  sailors  and  com- 
mercial fiakermcn  were  making  extensive  use 
of  this  weather  data  despite  the  fact  that 
these  broadcasts  were  not  designed  specifi- 
cally aa  marine  reports.  The  reason  for  this 
waa  two-fold.  First,  and  foremost,  the 
OocdwiU  Station's  clear-channel  signal  and 
extensive  coverage;  second,  a  great  majority 
of  boats  and  ships  are  equipped  only  with 
broadcast  receivers.     la  view  of  thla,  three 


series  of  marine  weather  reporta  were  Insti- 
tuted :  One.  a  complete  report  at  12 :  06  a.  m. 
each  day  Sunday  through  Saturday:  two, 
the  farm  weather  report  at  fl:  40  a.  m.  Sun- 
day through  Saturday  (broadcaat  by  U. 
8.  Weather  Bureau  personnel  direct  from 
the  Detroit  office  of  the  Bureau)  waa  ex- 
panded to  include  specific  hydrographic  In- 
formation; three,  marine  weather  material 
was  incorporated  into  a  news  program  5  to 
6:13  p.  m.  Monday  through  Friday. 

To  Insure  complete  coverage  of  weather 
data  needed  by  lake  seamen,  an  Inquiry  was 
made  by  WJR  from  Weather  Bureau  ex- 
perts, the  United  States  Navy  Hydrographic 
Office,  and  the  sailors  themselves  to  deter- 
mine what  exact  information  was  needed 
and  what  would  be  the  best  form  for  its 
broadcasting.  As  a  result,  the  broadcasts 
were  set  up  as  follows: 

12:06  a.  m.  report:  A  complete  forecast 
for  Lakes  Huron.  St.  Clair,  and  western  Erie, 
including  expected  weather,  wind  direction 
and  velocity;  prevailing  conditions  at  se- 
lected stations  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Cleve- 
land (weather,  wind  direction  and  velocity, 
barometer,  temperature,  and  dewpolnt): 
storm  warnings  (When  Indicated). 

6:40  a.  m.  report:  Forecast  for  Lakes  Huron, 
St.  Clair  and  &le,  including  expected  weather, 
wind  direction  and  velocity;  the  present  De- 
troit barometer  reading,  temperature  and 
dewpolnt;  storm  warnings  (when  Indicated). 

S-o:15  p.  m.  report  (as  part  of  news  pro- 
gram): Lake  forecast.  Including  expected 
weather,  wind  direction  and  velocity;  present 
wind  direction  and  velocity,  temperat'ore; 
storm  warnings  (when  indicated). 

This  series  of  broadcasts  represents  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  coverages  of  marine- 
weather  Information  of  any  commercial  radio 
station  on  the  Great  Lakes.  That  these  re- 
ports are  <im"g  a  vital  need  for  lake  sailors 
and  fishermen  has  been  verified  by  a  number 
of  responsible  sources.  The  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  has  commended  WJR  on  the 
extensive  effects  of  the  broadcasts.  The 
United  States  Navy  Hydrographic  Office  has 
Indicated  them  to  be  of  great  value  to  marine 
traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Representatives 
of  Great  Lakes  yachtsmen  have  expressed 
the  manifold  benefits  derived  from  these  re- 
ports by  the  hundreds  of  small-boat  sailors 
they  represent.  Private  Individuals  con- 
tinually Inform  the  Goodwill  Station  of  the 
Importance  of  these  broadcasts  to  them. 

Just  as  thousands  of  mariners  on  Lakes 
Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie  use  compass, 
lights,  and  beacons  to  give  them  their  posi- 
tion, they  depend  on  WJHs  clear -channel 
voice  to  bring  them  the  other  portion  of 
Information — the  weather — which  they 
must  have  for  safe  navigation. 

W£.*THIB    BuaZAtT, 

United  St.*tes  Depaxtmett 

OF   COMMKaCX. 

Detroit.  Mich..  May  13.  1949. 
Mr   Haaar  Wismib. 

General  Manager,  Radio  Station  WJR, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Diva  Mx.  Wisicia:  Through  courtesy  of 
Station  WJR.  the  Weather  Bureau  in  the 
Detroit  area  is  enabled  to  give  what  we  con- 
sider an  outstanding  service  to  the  public 
of  Michigan  and  surrounding  areas.  The 
broadcast  direct  from  otir  office  on  Mr.  Wells" 
.  program  at  approximately  6 :  40  each  morn- 
ing enables  us  to  not  only  Inform  the  public 
o-  forecasts,  but  also  to  give  spot  weather 
conditions  over  a  considerable  area  and  a 
general  picture  of  the  weather  map.  which 
enables  otxr  many  listener?  to  visualize  the 
current  sittiation  and  formulate  plans  for 
their  activities. 

These  broadcasta  are  designed  primarily 
fcr  the  benefit  of  agricultural  Interests  and 
from  comments  received  both  by  your  station 
and  our  office.  It  Is  apparent  they  constitute 
a  real  service  covering  a  large  area.  Owing 
to   OMgnitude    of    indtistrial    and    maritime 


Interests  concentrated  In  this  area,  there  has 
been  a  popular  puMtc  demand  for  the  In- 
clusion of  material  and  forecasts  applicable 
to  needs  In  addition  to  those  of  agriculture, 
and  we  have  been  permitted  to  broaden  the 
scripts  to  cover.  Inaofar  as  poaaible,  all  types 
of  Interests  In  the  community. 

In  addition  to  thla  direct  broadcast,  your 
station  Is  also  providing  an  exe^ent  service 
to  small-boat  owners  and  fishing  Interests 
through  a  sp>eclal  broadcast  of  spot  weather 
Infonnatlon  and  lake  forecasts  on  a  pro- 
gram given  at  12:00  a.  m. 

These  special  broadcasta.  together  with  the 
freqiient  Inclusion  of  local  and  State  fore- 
casts as  a  part  of  all  news  broadcasts,  and 
the  special  distribution  of  lake  warnings 
when  Isstied.  are  Indeed  furnishing  weather 
Information  vital  to  the  economy  and  safety 
of  many  thousands  of  listeners.  The  value 
at  such  service  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Very  tnily  yours, 

W.  W.  Oak. 
Meteorologist  in  Charge. 


BxAMCH  Htdsocbaphic  Omcs. 

Detroit.  Mxch^  May  16,  1949. 
Mr.  Haxxt  Wisxsb, 

General  Manager.  Radio  Station  WJR, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Oeai  Sim:  Your  attention  is  invited  to  page 
90  of  the  May  13  Issu*  of  the  Notice  to  Mari- 
ners relating  to  the  Great  Lakes  which  cor- 
rects the  WJB  entry  In  the  Great  Lakes  Radio 
Aids  In  accordance  with  your  requests. 

I  would  also  like  to  Inform  you  at  this 
time  that  these  broadcasts  are  providing  a 
service  to  yachtsmen  and  the  fishing  Interests 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  available  with- 
out great  expense  to  each  of  these  small-boat 
owners,  since  these  weather  broadcasts  and 
warnings  can  be  received  on  any  standard 
receiver  In  areas  that  a  station  of  less  power 
than  your  50.000- watt  broadcasts  would  not 
be  received. 

These  broadcasts  are  furnishing  Informa- 
tion vital  to  the  safe  operation  of  not  only 
pleasure  craft,  but  to  the  small  craft  of  the 
fishing  Industry  as  well  and  such  services 
cannot  be  valued  too  highly. 

The  services  of  this  office  are  always  at 
your  disposal  in  matters  concerning  naviga- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Tours  very  trtily, 

G.  K.  COWLXS. 

Lieutenant   {Junior  Grade),  United 
States  Nary,  Offlcer  in  Charge. 

Dsp-urracurr  or  Phtsics, 

Ddtison  UxrVEHSITT, 
Granriile,  Ohio,  December  13.  1947. 
Mr.  Masshau.  Wexxs. 

Station  WJR,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mt  DZ.UI  Ms.  Wells:  Jtist  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  much  we  In  Granville,  Ohio,  appre- 
ciate and  use  the  weather  information  and 
forecast  portion  of  the  6:30  to  7  o'clock  por- 
tion of  the  morning  program  from  WJR,  and 
what  a  good  job  Don  Comstock  and  his  asso- 
ciates do  in  giving  us  the  kind  of  weather 
information  we  like  and  are  unable  to  obtain 
from  any  other  station. 

We  like  details  of  the  locations  and  proba- 
ble movements  of  the  warm  and  cold  fronts 
and  high-  and  low-pressure  areas  over  this 
and  adjacent  portions  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  well  as  the  other  existing 
conditions.  Weather  maps  usually  reach  us 
about  a  day  and  a  half  late,  so  your  morning 
Information  really  brings  us  up  to  date  on 
the  weather  and  fills  a  big  gap.  It  la  used  by 
many  air-minded  persons  in  this  vicinity 
having  their  own  planes  and  by  students  In 
flight  training  courses  here  at  Denison  Uni- 
versity. 

Tour  weather  details  are  transferred  to  a 
mimeographed  blank  map  of  the  northeast 
portion  of  the  United  States  and  placed  on 
the  bulletin  board  for  general  consumption. 
Tou  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  our 
weather  customers  are  quite  numerous  and 


that  our  physlca  department  bulletin  board 
la   now   one   of   the   moat   popular   on   th* 
campus. 
Thanks  again  to  you  and  Dost. 
Cordially  yotirs. 

RiCHAXO  H.  Howz. 
Instructor,  Flight  Training. 

Dmoir  Rrvxx  YACBnxa  AaaociaTioif. 

Grosse  Fointe,  Mich..  May  12.  1949. 
Mr.  Hasst  Wisaczx. 

General  Manager   Radio  Station  WJR, 
Fisher  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

jycjjL  Six:  Now  that  the  IMS  yachting  sea- 
son Is  getting  tinder  way.  I  feel  it  Is  a  good 
opportunity  to  expreaa  the  gratitude  of  some 
10.000  yachtsmen  In  this  area  who  have  bene- 
fited by  tl-e  weather  broadcasts  of  Radio 
Station   WJR. 

The  Weather  Bureau  forecasts,  broadcast 
by  Station  WJR  several  times  weekly,  surely 
have  prevented  many  dangerous  and  hazard- 
ous boating  trips. 

Our  yachtsmen  cruise  and  race  to  prac- 
tically all  sections  of  Lake  Huron.  Erie,  and 
St.  Clair.  These  yachting  enthusiasts  arc 
good  sailors  and  depend  greatly  on  such  con- 
veniences as  your  radio  station's  weather 
forecasts  to  ensure  them  a  safe  passage  from 
one  harbor  to  another.  The  racing  saUors 
pour  ot^er  weather  maps  and  glue  their  ears 
to  their  ahip's  radio  to  hear  Station  WJR 
give  out  the  latest  In  weather  reports.  I 
know  this  to  be  a  fact  from  personal  exjjert- 
ences  and  have  dlsctiseed  this  fact  with  many 
sailors. 

Radio  statlton  WJR  Is  the  only  local  sta- 
tion that  radio  receivers  can  pick  up  while 
out  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  Tour  signal 
is  always  clear  and  strong. 

The  yachtsmen  of  the  Detroit  River  Tacht- 
Ing  Association  are  loud  in  their  praise  for 
this  fine  service  your  facilities  provide.  We 
hope  for  your  continued  success  and  hearty 
cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

KrxxiTH  P.  Latppaamrr. 

Com  modore. 


Flaf  Day  Mirtst  of  Hon.  W.  King slaa^ 
Maqr,  of  New  York 


^     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  M.^asACHirsma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  here- 
with the  address  of  the  Honorable  W, 
Kingsland  Macy.  of  New  York,  at  the 
Rag  Day  exercises  of  the  Patchogue 
Lodge.  No.  1323.  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks.  Patchogue,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sunday,  June  12,  1949. 

Representative  Macy,  after  paying  his 
respects  to  Exalted  Ruler  Mengel  and 
thanking  County  Clerk  Hughes  for  his 
friendly  words  of  introduction,  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  for  their  outstanding  work 
in  publicly  honoring  year  after  year  Old 
Glory,  the  emblem  of  our  Republic,  and 
highly  comm.ended  those  participating 
in  the  Patchogue  flag  celebration;  The 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, the  National  Guard,  the  scouting 
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ofv&msations.  the  parUciiMitinf  mem- 
bers of  the  dcrsy.  Rabbi  Cohen,  and 
Reverend  Crosset  who  has  already  offl- 
ciated.  and  Father  Walsh  who  closed  the 
ceremonies,  not  to  omit  favorable  men- 
tloo  of  the  mtislc  procram  rendered  by 
the  mintary  band  and  the  fine  rendition 
of  our  national  anthem  by  Mr  Gracy. 
His  addroi  follows: 


t^M 


All  o9tr  ABMiica  on  Jun*  U  Um  Stan 
•Ad  StripM  vtU  be  fiy^^  but  U  w«  do  not 
Identify  ourwlvw  lor  a  mocDcnt  at  leut  vith 
Xht  Oac  ot  thU  day.  tte  day  sbaU  have  faUed 
of  tta  purpose.  Pookp  aad  drcooMfUknoe  have 
and  It  t»  BWt  Uiat  we  wpecteUy 
ot  Xhm  year  for  OaunUnc 
I  ofur  eotara  Bahlbittnc  the  fiae. 
thoagfa  att«Mled  by  the  blowtag  of  bugtce. 
tlM  parade  ot  waitonm  and  even  battie  In- 
■Ignle.  la  not  ettougti.  Tbe  tU%.  both  as  pat- 
rlnMny  aad  a  pcraonai  poeaeMlaa  to  be 
paaeed  oo  to  luture  gencrattooa,  Buet  have 
tndlvitftial  aeanlnc  for  you  and  you.  and  for 
every  ett^ssa  ot  cor  land. 

W«  ce>brat*  our  birth  ai  a  Nation  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  a  aoanncr  replete  with  fire- 
crackers and  hiilThiilM  at  resounding  crasbea 
remintacent  of  the  roistering  and  Iiutj  days 
cf  the  Liberty  Pole.  On  the  Fourth  it  is  as 
If  we  were  calebi  sting  cor  corporaal  body,  but 
Day.  we  think  not  at  defiant  gt*- 
to  tyrants,  to  victory  won  Isy  valor  and 
on  Flag  Day  it  Is  ss  though  America 
■iibratiag  lu  aptrtt. 
When  Walt  Whitman,  of  Runtlagton.  wrote 
I  Celebrau  MysalX.  he  listed  wfeat  be  beliered 
were  his  aaeets  and  liahlllttes:  he  esaminad 
his  orwrtence  and  strore  to  aline  MTTiTr*T 
and  tba  world.  On  Flag  Day  America  might 
wen  do  the  same:  might  well  do  it  severally 
and  IndlTidually. 

What  at  our  moral  fiber,  its  strength  and 
weakaaea;  what  of  our  place  in  the  world? 
What  aocooBttng  on  our  Inheritance?  What 
or  our  hiwOiaiMfcy  and  atcwardahlp?  What 
at  oar  shaping  of  the  future  for  our  sons, 
aad  our  sacred  trust  to  these  nwn  who  made 
the  Fourth  of  July  our  day  of  exultation'* 
What  governs  us — the  letter  or  ttie  spirit  of 
the  CoostttutlOB?  What  eootrots  our  public 
!  to  pander  to  the  pofmlar.  cr  con- 
I  tbat  right  most  be  made  to  prerail? 
as  to  oar  SMral  fiber,  we  know  it  to 
itly  stroag  to  hold  us  together  and 
of  such  enduring  quality  that  time  alone  wUl 
not  ravafs  it.  Unwatchad.  hcwrvcr.  It  ectild 
batwam  rar^*  f°r  ideolagteal  rau  and  do- 
gooder  mice  While  godtaw  Communisu 
gna\  away  aad  do-gooders 
to  make  eoay  little  nests  of 
boUi  daatroy.  and  It  behooTcs  us 
well  to  reaMBher  that  in  tlia  Constitution 
we  Itave  an  alert  and  ever- watclif til  cat. 
IT  my  allegory  seems  frivolous.  I  do  not 
it  so.  for  tn  lius  flgwt  of  speech  that 
ttaelf  aa  I  thoi«M  on  Cha  ward  "flher.-* 
there  is  say  aMdtng  aad  giowlag  belief  that 
in  otir  Ct—tltution  wttta  Ma  paat  MU  of 
nghta.  we  have  a  vigilant  guardian  cf  all 
that  AoMrtca  reprcaenta.  was.  is.  and  can  be 

Five  year*  ago  when  X  had  the  pis 
at  spaelrtng  at  the  Dk's  Flag  Day 
in  Brooklyn,  whlie  our  country  waa  sttll  toll- 
tag  in  war.  I  spoke  of  oar  Oatlituthm  then 
and  said  that  under  it  oar  Oovcnuamt  has 
gtvea  "more  health,  wellare  and  happtneae 
to  s  larger  number  of  pMpla  over  s  period  of 
years  than  any  <.thcr  la  tha  warld."  I  re- 
cently txad  Thnee 
CoMsaaaasoHA, 

wtth  an  intercatlng  article  t>y  ifr. 
Fmnypadter.  cor  county  Ixlstorlan. 
the  story  of  the  John  Hulbcrt  flag. 
This  Bridgehampton  fleg  of  rsd.  whtia  aad 
blue  With  stars  aad  bara.  ealedatee  CM 
OUjrr  and   I  troly  biUava  bMplrad  Oearge 

make  a  tar  %iiagfs<  Banner  Sboold  there 
be  thoae  here  who  do  not  reoetve  a  copy  la  the 
malls  within  a  week  or  so.  I  shall  be  glad  to 


<d  one  of 
upon  request 
such  ot  you  as 
my  supply  I  ha 
a  copy  of 
BUI  of 
to  me  by  Lyttleti>n 

We  of  Ameru^ 
good  life  and  I 
you  aaapraphei 
not  fnalliMiliil 
people  we  are 
We  have  a  joy 
one  docs  not 
countries.      I  1 
the  emhortlmen 


do 


flid 
Lie 


become.     At  an 
Istic  we  are  rich 
an  inoaleulahie 
ctilttvatlon  of 
lect   drvdoping 
aad  the  sarioue. 
phrase    and 
thougia  aad 
life  aa  asarely 
the  splntuai 
lam.   the  energy 
educatuig  and 


history- filled  documents 

shall  alao  be  pleased  to  have 

leaire  them — and  so  long  as 

with  me  hoids  out — accept 

t  illustrated  story  of  our 

tly  prepared  and  sent 

B.  P.  Gould. 

hare  had.  by  and  large,  a 
not  wish  to  appear  before 
of  doom.    We  Americans  are 
attuned  to  tragedy       As  a 
iMgaaA.  expecting  the  best. 
-^-nvlag  look  about  us  that 
on  the  faces  In  enslaved 
to  believe  there  Is  tn  us 
of  laughter  and   that  our 
is  the  steam  valve  on 
that  our  melting  pot  has 
rate^  humcv  is  a  character- 
in  ^vlng.  and  undoubtedly 
asset,  provided  that  in  the 
^lightsome,  we  do  not  nfg- 
nd    treasuring    the    sound 
If  we  substitute  the  slang 
wise-crack    for    considered 
of  wisdom:  if  we  picture 
I  of  cherries."  and  bury 
earthy  layers  of  materlal- 
and   dollars   we   spend    for 
*Tving  the  public  will  have 


tie 


r, 


un<  ier 


supercc  loesal 


dUi  ;ent 


ht:h 


m(ire 


Today  perha|:^ 
mridem  period 
Bigness  seems 
bnslnses    and 
becomes 
tlve    toward    w 
geared    in    this 
all   things   in   t 
careful  and 
Impatience    w 
thinking    hurry 
downfall  of  the 
for  the  rise  cf 
World  War  II.  I 
still  floundering 

Dwplte  the 
glance  here  on 
tiling   seems 
•omewii&t 
the  long  view 
direction  of  the 
earnestly,  the 
and   It    might 
recall  the 
wall  at  the 
whose  only   wiali 
merry.     I  can 
would  heed  If 
modem  age  we 
tba  blue   and 
to 

Upharsin."  or 
pracmtinltus.' 

The  vtrtiires  oi 
totcraace  are 
■Imu  anger 
taaplred  wrath 
In  more 
Ity  for  public 
■ad  perhaps  thii 
grtavaaess  la 
or  other  in  a 
than  the 
energy  u 
none   left   for 
comes  from 
parting  from 

Zitn  from  the 


oiily 
9>me 


seem    substi  nee 
ertn 


ad  Qlrable. 
Inst  nctl 


dispessk  nate 


on^rlnt 
media  al 
expended 

a  :tlon. 
aom<  where 
prtn  rlple. 


dual 


slower  th^ 
bestir  ourselves  s 
nees  of  our  relationship 
purely  material 
Mrf  alt  ot 
prlee!    Wtm  ot 
tor  reflsction.  ad 
events 
greasmen.  but  si 


creature 


move — eeiedally 
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dlaor\  anized. 
t  lat 


hand  rrltlns 

feaiit 


more  than   in   any   other 

hings  are  evaluated  by  size 

bfautiful;  It  represents  better 

t  etter    bureaucracy;    colossal 

It  Is  the  crass  objec- 

I  tich    the    assembly    line    is 

acceleratlve   age    that    does 

rtish   and   looks   upon    the 

as  dolts.     That  sort  of 

manifests   Itself    in    un- 

was    responsible    for    the 

Gennan  Weimar  Republic. 

fascism,   and   ultimately    for 

the  wake  of  which  we  are 

toward  imarmed  peace. 

uicertaln  world  picture,  at  a 

this  June  afternoon  every- 

or    less    normal    though 

but  then  It  is  only 

shows   the   turning  and 

read.     This  is,  I  say  most 

time  to  take  the  long  view. 

rewarding    if    we    were    to 

S  tlut  appeared  on  a 

of  Belshazzar  for   people 

was   to  eat.  drink  and   be 

wonder  how  many  of  us 

skywriter  in  this  more 

to  appear  m  a  plane  upon 

rrlte    In    filmy    mist    made 

'Uene.    Mene.    Tekel. 

the  words.  "Fraemonltus. 

f^wamed.  foreanned. 

patience,  forcbearance.  and 
but  there  are  times 
vely  arouses  us  to  do  Ir 
<  rliat  we  aJothfully  condone 
moments.    The  capac- 
U  dignatlon  la  at  a  low  ebb. 
is  kwcause  we  dissipau  our 
b^adllnes.   vilifying  someone 
t  trial  not  much  fairer 
trial  by  fire.     So  much 
in  shouting  that  there  is 
but    unless  strength 
to  keep  us  from  de- 
we  shall  be  lost  indeed, 
lays  of  Zoroester  have  eon- 
I.  creed  by  creed,  with  the 
|ood    and    evil,    and    mans 
good   ethics   has   been   a 
evolution.     If  we  do  not 
»out  ethlca.  if  we  lose  aware- 
to  God  and  build  a 
civilisation,  we  auLy  ail  know 
comforts  but  at  wtiat  a 
today  have  sulBcient  time 
fast  doss  tiM  current  of 
is  this  true  of  Con- 
one  such,  and  your  duly 


chosen  Representative  I  feel  that  respect 
f  r  the  fundamentals  is  the  one  saving  rock 
to  which  an  elected  official  can  cling  when  in 
doubt  about  the  direction  In  which  to  swim. 

Our  forefathers  had  what  nrilght  be  termed 
civic  integrity  and  when  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  framed  and  voted, 
they  were  paternalistic  in  the  highest  sense: 
they  were  concerned  with  assuring  unto  men 
the  true  necessaries — freedom  and  Justice 
under  law. 

Not  even  the  most  observlncr  and  Insensi- 
tive among  us  can  have  failed  to  notice  and 
feel  a  trending  toward  some  modification  of 
our  concept  of  government  •  •  •  » 
newer  form  of  paternalism  that  would  make 
it  government's  duty  to  see  that  we  are 
spoon-fed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave?  Are 
we  divesting  ourselves  as  Individuals  of  the 
responsibilities  of  Individuals?  If  so,  we  will 
soon  be  hard  put  to  reconcile  this  over- 
extension of  government  with  the  thought- 
fully eirctmiscrlbed  Intent  of  our  founding 
fatiiers. 

What  has  brought  about  this  new  notion  of 
government's  ftiaction?  Is  it  increasing 
numbers,  the  close  of  our  geographic  fron- 
tiers, economic  complexity,  or  the  immigra- 
tion of  ideas  from  old  and  tired  countries 
without  potentials  of  expansion? 

America  has  unlimited  potentials,  right 
here  within  itself.  We  do  not  need  pater- 
nalism or  socialism.  We  need  social  better- 
ment, yes.  through  Judicious  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped and  helpless,  but  the  dnly  form  of 
paternalism  we  reqiilre  or  want  tn  essence 
is  that  form  which  motivated  the  creators 
of  this  Nation  and  set  the  flag  we  honor  to- 
day to  flying  so  gloriously. 


Artuts  Eqnity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VESMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  lb.  1949 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  friends 
of  mine,  as  to  whose  103-percent  loyalty 
as  American  citizens  there  can  be  no 
question,  certainly  not  in  my  mind,  feel 
agjrrieved  at  certain  statements  which 
havf  appeared  in  the  Record  concerning 
the  Artists  Equity  Association;  to  which 
remarks  they  take  exception. 

They  insist  they  have  a  right  to  their 
day  in  court  before  the  forum  of  public 
opinion  a*  it  Is  reached  by  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

With  thic  statement  I  agree.  There- 
fore I  sough,  to  obtain  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  subject  matter  of 
their  complaints,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  assured  their  "day  In  court." 

Under  permis-sion  here*ofore  pranted 
I  am  therefore  including  the  followjig 
letter  from  Hudson  D.  Walker,  execu- 
tive director  of  Artists  Equity  Associa- 
Uoo: 

AansTs  Korrrrr  AosociATtoM. 
New  York.  S    Y  .  May  «.  1949 

Daaa  RipusaivTATiva  fi.\ntxMn  I  am  happy 
to  have  tlie  opportunity  to  write  you  aljout 
Artuts  Equity  Association  in  response  to 
your  request. 

We  believe  that  any  organisation  which 
seeks  the  support  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  owes  them  snd  their 
elected  represenUtives.  a  full  and  frank  dii- 
dosure  of  lu  objectives.  Its  methods  of  opera- 
tion and  Its  prot(ram. 
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Acting  on  that  conviction.  I  am  pleased 
that  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  seek  me 
out  for  relevant  information  alwut  Artists 
Equity.  Be  assured  that  the  association, 
which  has  already  made  its  program  and  ac- 
tivities as  widely  Itnown  as  possible  within 
otir  limited  means,  will  be  happy  to  ftirnlsh 
any  additional  material  you  may  desire. 

The  formation  of  the  association  has  Ijeen 
condemned  in  some  quarters,  regrettably  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  as 
a  novel  and  dangerous  departure  from  the 
traditional  pattern  of  American  social  and 
economic  organization.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  participation  of  artists,  without  re- 
gard to  their  personal  political  t)ellefs,  in  an 
organization  formed  to  Ijetter  their  economic 
and  artistic  position  Is  an  alien  practice, 
foreign  to  American  concepts. 

rhe  criticism  and  condemnation  of  the 
association  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facts. 

The  organization  of  t>ersons  in  the  profes- 
sions, united  by  a  common  interest,  for  the 
advancement  of  their  own  and  the  general 
welfare,  are  an  established  part  of  our  na- 
tional life.  The  most  cursory  study  of  his- 
tory discloses  that  the  organization  of  pro- 
fessional persons — lawyers,  doctors,  teachers 
and  almcst  all  of  the  other  professions- 
is  almost  coincident  with  the  founding  of 
the  Republic.  The  activity  of  such  groups, 
as  well  as  the  activity  of  such  organized 
groups  as  labor,  farmers,  and  btisinessmen, 
has  had  profound  and  beneficial  effects  es- 
sential to  the  fvmctloning  of  our  democratic 
society. 

Experience  has  taught  the  artists  of  this 
country  that  they  cannot  discharge  their 
obligations  to  their  calling  and  improve  their 
general  welfare  as  individuals.  They  have 
found  it  necessary  to  band  together,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  have  writers,  musicians 
and  actors.  The  Artists  Equity  Association, 
formed  by  leaders  in  the  profession  during 
March  1947.  in  organization  and  basic  ap- 
proach was  modeled  after  the  Author's 
League  of  America.  We  sought,  and  con- 
tinue to  seek,  ways  and  means  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  economic  security  for 
artists  as  has  tieen  attained  for  writers  by 
the  Author's  League. 

Our  membership  takes  no  cognizance  of 
either  the  political  or  esthetic  views  of  its 
members  These  matters  we  feel  to  lie  be- 
yond the  scoiie  of  the  association.  It  is 
not  now.  nor  do  I  believe  it  ever  will  be, 
considered  the  province  of  the  association 
to  control  the  political  thinking  of  its  mem- 
bers or  to  impose  any  ofllcial  artistic  ap- 
proach. The  sole  qualification  for  mem- 
bership in  the  association  is  technical  com- 
petence to  the  degree  that  the  applicant  is 
engaged  in  the  art  on  a  professional  basis 
and  has  had  proper  recognition. 

Despite  the  effort  made  to  brand  the  asso- 
ciation as  an  organization  engaged  tn  ac- 
tivities outside  of  its  stated  economic  pur- 
pose, its  only  concern  since  its  inception 
has  been  to  do  those  things  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Its  memljership.  will  serve  to 
further  their  economic  well-being  and  to 
bring  about  a  wider  appreciation  of  the 
graphic  arta  by  as  large  a  section  of  the 
general  public  aa  possible. 

It  is  impossitile  in  the  confines  of  this 
letter  to  give  you  in  detail  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  association.  However,  a  few 
highlights  may  be  of  interest. 

The  association  has  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  a  reexamination  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  artist  to  the  dealer,  exploring 
such  aspects  of  the  relationship  as  equitable 
commlssiom,.  representation,  frequency  of 
exhibits,  and  the  pricing  of  art  to  the  buying 
public. 

The  association  Is  also  much  concerned 
with  the  relationship  of  the  artist  to  the 
museum.  While  the  association  is  concerned 
with  the  immediate  benefiu  for  its  memijers. 


it  also  believes  that  there  are  long-rang  •  ob- 
jectives which  should  be  pursued  with  equal 
vigor.  It  wishes  above  all  to  help  American 
painting  and  sculpture  to  achieve  Its  fullest 
development,  and  to  that  end.  feels  that  a 
constantly  enlar^ng  audience  is  of  first  im- 
portance. Because  of  this,  the  association 
has  instituted  a  program  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  exhibition  of  contemporary  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  in  the  museums  of  the 
country.  The  response  of  directors  and 
curators  to  this  program  tias  been  extremely 
gratifying,  the  directors  of  the  major  mu- 
seums of  the  country  having  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  Joint  program  with  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  end  that  contemporary  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  will  be  seen  by  a  wider 
audience  than  heretofore. 

Another  problem  of  great  concern  to  the 
association  has  l>een  the  improvement  of 
the  economic  situation  of  the  artist.  The 
average  annual  Lacome  of  the  professional 
artist  in  this  country  is  shockingly  low. 
While  the  long-range  objective  of  the  asso- 
ciation Is  to  increase  the  artist's  Income 
tlirough  a  wider  distribution  and  sale  of  his 
product,  in  the  meantime  the  association 
has  established  a  welfare  fund  to  try  to 
meet  some  of  the  acute  emergency  problems 
which  must  and  do  arise. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  association.  In  addition,  it  supplies 
counsel  on  such  matters  as  copyright  law. 
reproduction  fees,  professional  ethics,  and 
related  matters.  As  clear  from  the  forego- 
ing, the  association  is  prlmairily  and  exclu- 
sively a  professional  association  devoted  to 
improving  the  economic  situation  of  its 
membership.  I  want  to  stress  again  that  the 
association  has  no  political  affiliation  or  po- 
litical intent.  Correspondingly,  we  do  not 
feel  it  to  be  our  right  to  attempt  t^  interfere 
Ln  the  political  or  aesthetic  affairs  of  our 
membership.  We  have  operated  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  these  matters  are  exclusively  the 
concern  of  the  indivldtial. 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
Equity,  I  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you 
for  the  opportunity  of  making  this  statement. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

HcnsoN  D.  WAUcza. 

Eiecutixe  Drrector. 


Accompanying   the  above 
enclosed     an     informative 
which  follows: 


letter   was 
statement. 


eshTtMx^n 


Twice  dtiring  the  month  of  March,  Repre- 
sentative DoNDiao,  of  Micliigan,  spoke  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  contemporary 
American  art.  On  March  11  he  charged  that 
an  art  exhibition  held  at  St.  Albans  Naval 
Hospital  in  Queens,  N.  Y.,  was  used  for 
spreading  left-wing  propaganda  among  the 
disabled  veterans.  On  March  25.  Mr.  Don- 
Diao  accused  Artists  Equity  Association,  an 
organization  of  professional  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  graphic  artists,  of  being  a  radical 
organization. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opporttmity  of  bringing 
to  your  attention  some  findings  of  fact,  be- 
cause I  l)elleve  that  aoA  attacks  are  danger- 
ous to  culttural  develu|BBdut  in  this  country. 
In  these  times  of  stress  we  should  nurttire 
and  protect,  rattier  than  attack  and  disrupt, 
creative  workers  in  ctiltural  fields. 

Artists  Equity  Asaoclation  is  a  national, 
nonpolitical,  esthetlcally  nonpartisan  or- 
ganlaitlon  representing  the  prtrfeselonal 
artists  of  America.  It  was  formed  In  March, 
1947.  to  further  the  economic  Interests  cf 
American  artists  and  to  give  strength  and 
effectiveness  to  their  united  voice.  Any  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  who  is 
a  painter,  sculptor,  or  graphic  artist  whose 
work  has  been  accepted  tn  a  major  exhibi- 
tion, or  who  has  a  reoognlaed  dealer  in  the 
fine-arts  field,  or  who  has  a  one-man  sbow 
at  a  recognl2e<^  gallery,  is  eligible  lor 
bership. 


The  organization  of  persons  in  the  profes- 
sions, united  by  a  common  interest  for  the 
advancement  of  their  own  and  the  general 
welfare,  is  an  established  part  of  our  na- 
tional life.  The  most  ctirsory  study  of  his- 
tory discloses  that  the  organization  of  pro- 
fessional persons — lawyers,  doctors,  teachers. 
and  almost  all  of  the  other  professions — Is 
almost  coincident  with  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.  The  activity  of  such  groups,  as 
well  as  the  activity  of  such  organized  groups 
as  labor,  farmers,  and  businessmen,  has  had 
profound  and  t>eneficial  effects  essential  to 
the  fimctionlng  of  our  democratic  society. 
Experience  has  taught  the  artists  of  this 
country  that  they  cannot  discbarge  thelr 
obligations  to  their  calling  and  improve  their 
general  welfare  as  individuals.  They  have 
found  it  necessary  to  iMmd  together,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  have  writers,  musicians,  and 
actors.  That  the  association  has  a  great 
appeal  for  artlsta  is  evident  by  lu  growth. 
On  April  30,  1947.  meml>ership  was  300;  on 
AprU  30.  1948.  875;  and  on  AprU  30.  1948. 
the  membership  exceeded  1.400,  representing 
38  States  of  the  Union. 

The  importance  of  artists  tn  otir  day  la 
liest  expressed  by  the  words  of  Dr.  Raymond 
Poedick.  former  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  in  the  Foundation  report  for 
1941: 

"And  particularly  mtist  we  rely  on  the 
humanists — the  historians,  the  philosophers, 
the  artists,  the  poets,  the  novelists,  the 
dramatists — all  those  who  fashion  Ideas,  con- 
cepts, and  forms  that  give  meaning  to  life 
and  furnish  the  patterns  of  conduct.  It  is 
they  who  really  construct  the  world  we  live 
in,  and  it  is  they  who,  with  sensitive  aware- 
ness to  human  poplexity  and  aspirations  and 
with  the  power  of  Imaginative  presentation, 
call  speak  effectively  to  a  distracted  world." 
Consideration  of  the  artist's  role  in  such  a 
light  makes  his  survivai  individually  and 
collectively  in  our  society  of  paramotint  im- 
pcK^tance. 

Looking  a  little  more  closely  into  the  eco- 
nomic environment  of  otir  artists,  I  wish  to 
quote  some  of  the  figures  compiled  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  McCausland  in  1945  and  published 
In  her  article.  Why  can't  America  afford  art? 
in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  January  1946. 
Five  hundred  leading  artists  were  sent  ques- 
tionnaires, and  about  40  percent  replied.  Of 
these,  44  percent  of  those  reporting  "depend 
largely  or  entirely  on  incomes  from  other 
sources  than  art."  She  further  stated  "that 
for  these  200  painters  and  sculptors,  with  an 
average  of  4  years  devoted  to  an  art  education, 
and  an  average  of  20  years  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  their  professions,  such  a  costly 
long-term  social  investment  of  time,  study, 
slcill.  and  creative  energy  brought  back  Just 
this  much  In  worldly  goods :  An  average  total 
income  for  1944  of  »4.144  and  an  average  art 
income  of  $548.  Such  was  the  economic  pic- 
ture in  a  year  of  high  incomes." 

In  answering  the  question,  "How  does  the 
artist  live?"  Miss  McCausland  reported  that 
42  percent  of  the  painters  and  53  percent  of 
the  sculptors  teach.  32  percent  of  the  painters 
and  only  6  percent  of  the  sculptors  do  com- 
mercial art.  and  only  2  percent  of  the  paint- 
ers and  3  percent  of  the  sculptors  have  an 
independent  income.  Other  Jobs  to  which 
artlsu  turn  include  framing,  apartment 
maaiipMBcnt.  beauty  shop  maaagnaaDt* 
museum  curatorahlps.  production,  aad  print- 
ing I  quote  these  to  indicate  the  economic 
presstire  under  which  our  artists  work,  all  of 
which  means  that  they  must  devote  creative 
time  and  energies  to  noncreative  Jobs.  Tida 
involves  a  great  ctiltural  loss  to  the  MatlOB. 
both  new  and  in  the  future. 

Against  this  background  of  economic  in- 
security. Artists  Equity  Aasociaticm  araa 
formed  solely  to  help  artists  economically, 
and  Tou  may  be  interested  to  Itnow  specifi- 
cally just  how  it  is  accomplishing  its  ends. 
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89V«ral  Tcan  mfo  tb«  (tllowa  of  Saytarook  Ori- 
Uff*  at  Ta)«  CnlTcrmity  oommlaatoiMd  •  por- 
tnit  by  an  trtlft  who  subMqtMntly  becaoM  a 
member  ot  Equitj.  Tbrou§b  mtoundcr- 
I  la  pancMMl.  mMI  an  in< 
eoatra«t,  Um  artlat  iMd  netlvcd  no 
pajroMst  of  any  kind  from  th«  eoUcf*  wb«n 
ha  brougbt  Um  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Equtty.  Bqutty  wu  able  to  effect  a  tatlafac- 
tory  MCClMBant  by  tbe  payment  of  |!.000  to 
tlM  irtM  and  the  return  of  the  portrait.  In> 
Moaurh  ax  Equity  chatgM  no  commtaatona  to 
tta  memben  for  audi  eoOacUona,  the  aettle- 
ment  vaa  net. 

ftmilarly.  Eqttlty  waa  able  to  recover  over 
80  worlBi  of  art  recently  for  nearly  aa  many 
•ittala.  not  all  of  them  Equity  members, 
tnm  A  daalcr  vho  bad  held  them  in  storage 
for  mow  than  a  year.  The  Individual  artists 
had  been  put  oir  endlessly,  but  Equity  was 
able  to  recover  their  work  at  no  coet  to  them. 

Artists  Equity  was  Influential  In  having 
Pepel  Cola  pay  a  rental  fee  to  artists  for  their 
work,  which  the  company  borrowed  and  cir- 
culated throtighout  the  country.  Equity  was 
aiao  consulted  by  the  WIMaaMetn  Gallery  In 
New  Tork  In  coiin«>ctloB  «Hh  the  Hallmark 
eompetmon  whJch  la  being 
toy  Um  Ball  Broa.  Co.  at  Kansas  Oty. 
The  Hall  Bros.  Oo.  agreed  to  the  tlOO  fee.  an 
Increase  In  aome  of  the  prttaa.  and  a  royalty 
arrangement  on  any  reprodtietlon  of  tbeae 
for  CIvlaUMa  cards  LtkewUN 
taatruHMStol  in  retting  Life 
to  agree  to  pay  for  reproduction 
artlac's  work  U  uaed  in  fea- 
ture artMM.  Please  note  that  all  of  thece 
laat-nnBHeaed  actlvltlee  with  eommerclal 
i|MMMan  have  helped  all  artista.  not  merely 
■qtttty  members 

Last  year  Equity  V^ind.  a  separate  chart- 
ubie  ooponuiofi.  VM  Miatiliilnil  to  umtmm 
the  uid  «f  in  Ml  Mmmtm  mm  rvMttMlty  to 
fvwli  te  http  neady  artleu.  It  has  re« 
tbm  apoMoratolp  el  Many  musTum  dl« 
rectors.  eoUeetors.  eta.,  and  It,  too,  wtii  baneflt 
all  artiste  of  every  eatbette  category  tlirotigh 
stimulatlflf  tba  foTMatloa  ot  loeai  art  een- 
ters  thrnurhout  the  eotintry. 

free  legal  advice  has  been  given  members 
toy  Aruau  Equity  s  eaeeedlngly  competent 
dMoraay.  One  artist,  for  tnetanee.  had  a  dls- 
poia  with  a  large  Canadian  shipping  mag- 
■ate  over  a  commissioned  work  He  rrfuacd 
any  payment,  but  Equity's  lawyer  was  able  to 
make  a  settlement  at  no  cost  to  the  mem- 
ber. In  the  case  of  Alfred  Crtml.  In  which 
a  church  covered  up  bis  murals  with  white- 
waah.  Equity  ■  lawyer  acted  as  amicus  curiae 
In  the  case  to  help  establish  a  precedent  for 
the  rights  of  artists  under  such  circum- 
stance* Equity  MOW  Is  sctlve  In  a  move  to 
have  certain  murala  installed  In  the  Sallna. 
Kane.,  poat  oSce  These  murala  were  paint- 
ed on  the  Oovernment  program,  and  Installa- 
tion was  delayed  due  to  the  war.  It  has  been 
flMttoar  delayed  by  autaguuistic  elements 
who  have  kept  them  from  belnx  put  up. 
tiae  artist  s  contract  called  (ur  thrtr 
>nt 

Equity  Is  cuuceraad  with  relatlonahlpe 
with  srt  galleries  and  has  drawn  up  a  list  of 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  embodied  In  any 
a<re«ment  with  a  gallery  It  Is  also  eom- 
mltted  to  help  artuu  without  gallarlaa  t« 
■M  a  hMtflBC. 

■qiMty  hoc  eeopcrated  with  the  museums 
of  the  country  in  working  out  mutual  pn  b- 
lems.  This  was  emphaalaad  on  May  19.  1949. 
when  Hudson  Walker,  executive  director  of 
Artlsu  Equity  Association:  Robert  Beverly 
Hale,  of  the  MFtrcpi<lltau  Muaetim,  and  Wll- 
M.  Mllliken.  director  of  the  Cleveland 
spoke  on  the  joint  problems  of 
artists  aad  muaeums  at  the  annual  me«ttnK 
of  the  AMartean  Asaoclatton  of  Museuma  at 
the  Art  ItoMttute  of  Chicago.  A  panel  du- 
euaaloa  follovad.  and  It  was  the  consensus 
that  artista  and  muaeums  can  work  together 
to  their  mutual  edvantage 

ReturpldR  to  the  lubject  ut  lit  Ootidcru's 
March   11   attack  on  mcdetn  art.     He  Intl- 


ai  d 


veteians 


mated  that 
art  In  the 
Qaaani.    N. 
tlflad  with  le 
enough,  the 
sant  their 
ashlbltton 
very  favorabl( 
tlon.  on  the 
Injtued 
contemporary 
who  Is 
shoa-s  the 
type  of  worli 
be  taken  as 
good  such 
vetcrana 
May   I 
only   In   a 
and  creative. 
racy  we  must 
for  otir  artlsls 
to  the  brink 


be  ahovlDg  of  contemporary 

Haval   Koapltal  at  St.   Albans, 

M    In    some    way    Iden- 

t-wing  activity.    Intcreatlnfly 

I  reat  national  magatlna.  Lodk, 

renter  and  photcfraphar  to  the 

published  on  March   29   a 

article,  baaed  on  thU  exblbl- 

|ood  that  could  come  to  our 

through   the   ahowing   of 

art.     I  suggest  that  anyone 

Interelted  look  at  this  article,  which 

cogdltlun  of  the  patients  and  the 

shown.     Look   Magazine  can 

very  Impartial  witness  to  the 

exhibitions  might  do  for  disabled 

thro  jghout  the  country. 

my   Initial  premise  that 

d^ocracy   can   art   remain   free 

and  In  preserving  our  democ- 

preserve  freedom  of  expression 

Any  other  course  leads  us 

totalitarianism. 
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IN  THE  HdUSZ  OP  REPREfiHtTATXVBS 
Thu'rlilav.  June  20.  1949 


of  Georgia     Mr.  Speaker, 

herewith  a  title  by  title  analy- 

60115  which  I  Introduced  on 

«  a  bill  to  provide  for  flum 

t<  w-rent  housing,  housing  for 

through   veterans   homestead 

for  housing  resdarch,  for 

,  and  for  the  dlspoaltion  of 
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TO  eTATts  ro«  TMt  Acomsi- 

bKVKLOrMSNT  Or  Stt^M  LAND 


ThU  sect  on  presents  a  plan  under 
which  a  bei  nnlng  can  be  made  to  clear 
the  slums  o  the  Nation  under  what  are 
believed  to  i  «  sound  principles.  It  deals 
with  the  qu  >.stion  of  slums  In  a  manner 
that  recogn  ze%  that  they  are  a  problem 
within  theri.<tel/es  and  that  a  plan  to 
deal  with  t^  em  .should  not  be  one  which 
makes  the  i  uestlon  simply  a  feeder  for 
public  hou.s  ng.  The  two  problems  are 
separate  anp  distinct  and  should  not  be 
connected. 

The  declired  slum  lands  are.  under 
this  title,  pit  to  their  highe.tt  and  best 
use  withou  having  any  preconceived 
preference  or  housing,  and  its  admin- 
istration Is  placed  under  the  Federal 
Work.<t  Agency  which  Is  the  agency  of 
the  Oovernment  which  has  for  yeftrs 
handled  su  :h  matters  as  thLt  for  the 
Oovemmcn  .  The  slum  c  earance  title 
of  H  R.  40M  places  its  administration 
under  the  Bousing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  I  ielleve  this  Is  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
eeas  of  this  i  rogram  should  not  be  placed 
under  an  a  ;ency  which  has  the  direct 
supervision   )f  public  hou.sing. 

Under  thi  provisions  of  this  title  of 
H  R  5085  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
deahs  only  w  th  the  States  and  the  States 
in  turn  deal  with  the  cities  and  counties 
of  the  Stat<  s.  I  coruddor  this  sounder 
procedure  than  that  provided  for  under 
H.  R  4C09  u  ider  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tiei  Is  directly  with  local  agen- 


cies. ThUi  preserves  the  principle  of 
local  self-government  and  Slates'  rights. 

Under  this  title  of  H  R.  6W5  th*"  Fed- 
eral Government  makes  loaas  and  grants 
to  the  States  to  be  used  by  the  States  to 
acquire  slum  property  for  redevelopment 
for  Its  highest  and  best  \ise.  Land  so 
acquired  may  be  devoted  to  commercial 
or  Industrial  uses,  housing,  parks,  play- 
grounds, or  appropriate  public  iL^es  as 
determined  by  a  redevelopment  plan. 
The  land  is  .sold  at  a  reasonable  price  with 
due  regard  for  the  new  use  thereof. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  may  lend  the 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated 
value  of  the  land  when  cleared. 

The  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  each  pay  In  cash  one-half  of 
the  diflerence  between  the  co.st  of  ac- 
quiring and  clearing  the  land  and  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  under  the  re- 
development plan  of  the  area. 

The  plan  set  forth  in  this  title  of  H.  R. 
5085  is  only  intended  to  cover  slum  areas 
where  housing  and  other  conditloas  are 
substandard.  It  does  not  contemplate 
the  use  of  the  ftmds  available  under  the 
title  for  the  purpose  of  building  housing 
in  vacant  suburban  areas  as  l.s  permitted 
under  H.  R.  4009.  This  title  of  H.  R. 
5085  provides  that  families  which  are 
dispossessed  by  reason  of  the  acquisition 
and  clearance  of  the  lands  under  the 
title  shall  be  given  immediate  accommo* 
datlons  in  any  Federal  low-rent  housing 
project  receiving  Federal  subfidies.  or 
otherwise  such  dispoaeessed  families 
shall  be  provided  with  rental  assisunce 
for  a  reasonable  period. 

No  land  shall  be  acquired  under  the 
title  except  after  open  public  hearing 
held  after  due  notice,  nor  shall  any  land 
acquired  under  the  title  be  sold  or  other- 
wl.ne  disposed  of  except  after  such  pub- 
lie  hearing. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Federal  Works  Agency  the  sum  of 
1350,000.000  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  the  act  with  the  provision  that  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds  shall 
be  expended  in  any  one  year  and  not 
more  than  10  percent  shall  be  allocated 
to  any  one  State.  Funds  received  in  re- 
payment of  loans,  pursuant  to  the  title, 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  is  not  committed  to  ex- 
penditure of  any  money  under  this  title 
of  H.  R.  5085  until  it  is  appropriated  by 
the  Congress,  while  under  the  slum- 
clearance  provisions  of  H.  R.  4009  the 
Government  Ls  committed  to  the  ex- 
penditure o:  $1,000,000,000  which  is  pro- 
vided by  direct  loaas  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  without  any  approval  by 
Congress. 

The  slum-clearance  provision  of  H.  R. 
4009  is  contained  In  title  I  of  that  act. 
That  title  authorizes  loans  for  the  cost 
of  purchasing  land  and  preparing  it  for 
redevelopment. 

The  loans  under  H  R.  4009  are  made 
only  to  local  public  agencies.  This 
means,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  these 
loans  will  be  made  to  local  hou.«:ing  au- 
thorities which  are  the  agencies  throueh 
which  all  public  housing  In  the  country 
is  built  and  under  this  plan  all  housing 
provided  under  that  bill  would  probably 
be  siphoned  into  public  housing.    These 
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loans  may  be  for  40  jrears  and  are  repaid 
In  such  manner  aa  tbe  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Alflicf  prescribes. 

The  admlolstration  of  the  section  Is 
pteeed  tinder  th*  direction  of  the  Hoos- 
Inf  and  Hoose  Finance  Agency.  As  I 
have  stated.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is 
sound  administration. 

That  title  of  H.  R.  4009  not  only  In- 
cludes the  clearance  of  built-up  slums 
but  also  under  section  102  (b)  it  in- 
cludes development  of  land  which  Is 
"open  or  predominantly  open." 

The  /"dministrator  may  advance  fvmds 
for  making  surveys  and  plans  for  these 
projects  and  such  advances  may  be  re- 
paid out  of  any  funds  which  become 
available  to  such  agency  for  the  imder- 
taking  of  the  project. 

The  money  to  make  loafis  and  grants 
under  this  title  of  H.  R.  4009  is  obtained 
by  loans  made  to  the  Admiiiistrator  by 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  through 
the  issuance  of  bonds  imder  the  Liberty 
Loan  Act.    In  this  way  Congress  Is  com- 
pletely bypassed  and  the  bill  Itself  com- 
mits the  Government  to  a  definite  finan- 
cial    responaibUlty     of     $1,000,000,000. 
while  the  funds  provided  by  H.  R.  5086 
are  limited  to  $350,000,000  and  are  not 
available  until  appropriated  by  Congress. 
In  addition  to  these  loans,  tmder  H.  R. 
4MB.  captUl  granu  can  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  for  two- thirds  of 
the  cost  of  all  projecU  in  any  one  local 
putllc  agency  as  ar alnst  half  of  tbe  cost 
under  H.  R  5085.    The  obligations  Iseued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  eof- 
erlnf  grants  under  this  Utle  under  H.  R. 
4009   may   total   $500,000,000   and   are 
made  directly   by   advances  from   the 
Treasury  and  are  not  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction  of  the  appropriation  committees 
of   the   Congress.    Under   this    iUe  of 
H.  R  4009  the  AdmlnUtrator  may  enter 
Into  agreemenu  to  pay  annual  sums  In 
lieu  of  State  or  local  taxes  and  there  Is 
a  provision  that  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  loans  and  grants  authorized 
may  be  made  in  any  one  State.    The 
total  commitment  of  the  United  States 
under  UUe  I  of  H.  R.  4009  is  $1,500,000.- 
000  without  action  by  Congress,  while 
the  maximum  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  H.  R  5085  is  $350,- 
000,000. 

tmx  u.  Hocanra  roa  rskULZis  or  low  imcoms 
This  title  of  H.  R  5085  amends  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  Insertifig 
therein  a  new  secUon  124A  which  pro- 
vldee  for  accelerated  authorization  de- 
duction for  tax  purposes  in  the  case  of 
rental  boostng  certified  by  FHA  to  be 
built  for  and  limited  in  occupancy  to 
persons  of  low  income. 

The  low-income  feature  of  such  hous- 
ing Is  made  possible,  in  addition  to  the 
savings  arising  from  such  acce'erated 
deduction,  by  requiring  that  such  certlfl- 
catas  may  be  Issued  bv  FHA  only  where 
tbe  locality  has  screed  to  freeze  taxes 
upon  the  project,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
10  years,  at  the  prestftt  level  of  taxes 
upon  the  land.  Cueb  real -esute- tax 
abatement  is  an  established  device  pro- 
vided ir>  many  States  imder  various  State 
laws  for  encouraging  lower  rentals  by 
private  construction,  among  which  are 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Massaciiu- 
setts. 
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In  order  to  assure  that  the  project 
fH^n  be  available  only  to  families  of  low 
teeooit.  il  it  provided  in  H.  R.  5085  that 
DO  eertlflcatc  sball  be  issued  under  this 
seetloo  except  upon  acreement  of  the 
benefldary  thereof  that  tenanU.  to  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  proposed 
project,  sball  be  certified  by  the  appro- 
priato  acancy  in  tbe  locality  as  either  in 
an  income  bracket  qualifying  them  for 
ptAMc  rent  assistance,  or  of  such  low  in- 
come as  to  be  unable  to  pay  economic 
rents  for  their  housing.  To  assvu-e  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  of  the  cer- 
tificate, the  FHA  can  revoke  a  certificate 
at  any  time  if  the  conditions  and  speci- 
fications under  which  it  was  issued  are 
not  met. 

A  taxpayer  constructing  a  rental- 
housing  project,  with  respect  to  which  a 
certificate  has  been  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner,  may  at  his  elec- 
tion deduct  for  tax  purposes  amortiza- 
tion at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year  over 
a  period  of  10  years,  in  lieu  of  tbe  deduc- 
tion for  deprecUitlon  presently  ^novlded 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Revoca- 
tion of  the  certificate  by  FHA  terminates 
such  accelerated  amortization  deduction 
privileges. 

The  uxpayer  may  elect  to  take  the 
accelerated  deduction  by  so  sUtlng  in 
his  tax  return. 

The  various  terms  used  In  this  title  are 
defined.  The  term  "rental  housing  fa- 
cility"—wttb  respect  to  which  certificates 
of  necessity  are  issued  by  FHA  under  thLs 
•ection— U  stated  to  mean  any  dwelling 
tmit  or  units  held  for  rental  purposes  tbe 
construction.  alteraUon.  or  wiBWlaling  of 
which  U  begun  after  July  1,  IM*.  Attar- 
ation  or  remodeling  meaxu  the  provision 
of  one  or  more  eddltlonal  untu. 

There  Is  a  technical  provtskm  which 
covers  cases  In  which  property  is  held 
for  life  with  a  remainder  over  to  another 
person.  In  such  eases  tbe  tax  deduction 
is  computed  as  if  the  life  tenant  were  ab- 
solute owner. 

These  are  technical  amendments  to 
various  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
.Code  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this 
UtJe. 

This  section  gives  to  families  of  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  preference  in  oc- 
cupancy of  projects  assisted  under  this 
Utle. 


Tins  m.  TSTsaAMs'  moutarnua  saaocunoMi 

Tbls  tltie  of  H.  R  50S5  amends  tbe 
ServlccnMniB  ReadjuetMeot  Act  of  1944 

as  amended  to  provide  the  following  new 
sectioru: 

•scnoM  sii.  vcraujrr  aoi 


Section  511  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  on  the  appUca- 
Ion  of  five  or  more  veterans,  to  grant 
charters  In  nonprofit  veterans'  home- 
stead associations  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  or  constructing  housttiff  for 
sale  or  rent  at  actual  cost  to  veterans. 
Such  associations  would  be  authorized 
to  borrow  money  fnxn  the  Administrator 
of  Veteram'  Affairs  at  an  interest  rate  to 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator  with 
tbe  approval  of  the  Secretary  oi  the 
Treaanry.  Loans  to  the  associatians 
would  be  repayable  to  the  Administra- 
tor on  either  a  snort-toin  or  kmg-term 
basis.    Long-term  loans  would  t>e  amor- 


tized over  a  period  of  40  years  If  tlM 
housing  constructed  or  acquired  is  heM 
by  the  associations  for  rental  to  veterans, 
or  over  a  period  of  12  years  if  such  hous- 
ing comprises  multiunlt  structures  to  be 
sold  or  held  on  a  cooperative  or  mutual 
ownership  basis.   The  associations  would 
be  empowered  to  constrtict  single-family 
dwellings,  either  urban  or  rural,  for  s|de 
to    individual  veterans,    but    individual 
purchasers  would  be  required  to  finance 
such  purchases  throogb  local  flnenrtiy 
institutions,  and  the  associations  wooid 
be  required  to  apt^y  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the  as- 
sociation to  the  Administrator.    Where 
units  in  multiunlt  structures  are  sold  or 
held  on  a  cooperative  or  mutual  owner- 
ship basis,  the  associations  would  be  pw- 
mitted  to  finance  the  cost  over  a  32-year 
period.    Veterans  purcha-sing  single- uirtt 
housing  from  an  association  could  ob- 
tain loans  gtiaranteed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  tiUe  UI  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  amortizable  over  a 
32-year  period. 

Tbe  estimated  eost  of  uniu  to  be  con- 
structed or  acquired  by  an  aseociatioa 
could  not  average  more  than  $10,080  per 
unit,  and  the  associations  mould  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  or  rent  such  uniu  at  prices 
reasonably  representing  the  cost  to  the 
association.  The  associations  would  be 
regulated  and  sttperrised  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Approval 
would  be  denied  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  uniu  m  excen  of  local  vet- 
eran demand,  or  infohlnf  a  cost  found 
to  be  too  high  locally  in  comparison  with 
the  current  price  or  rental  of  similar 

units. 

Membership  in  assocUtioos  would  be 
limited  to  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
each  association  could  otherwise  pre* 
scribe  lu  own  bvlaws  defbilng  eligUrtlity 
to  membership  in  the  particular  associa- 
tion. Each  veteran  desiring  to  become  a 
member  would  be  required  to  deposit  $100 
anth  the  association  and  to  (lie  with  the 
Administrator  an  affidavit  to  tbe  effect 
that  he  is  not  a  CommurUst  and  does  not 
belong  to  any  subversive  organization. 

Tbe  net  incomes  of  associations  would 
be  exempt  fnxn  Federal  uxation  and 
State  and  local  taxing  authorities  would 
be  precluded  from  Imposing  any  taxes 
upon  assodatioQS  greater  than  taxes  im- 
posed In  the  locality  upon  .similar  non- 
profit corporations  (similar  authority 
now  exists  for  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations).  Associations  would  how- 
ever, be  required  to  pay  normal  property 
taxes.  Associations  could  be  dissolved  or 
placed  In  reeelvership  by  the  Administra- 
tor, if  necessary,  bf  tm  In  ttat  Federal 
courts.  Upon  diaeokilloa  of  aoy  associa- 
tion the  net  asseu  of  tbe  association  re- 
maining after  payment  of  Its  obligations 
would  be  covered  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  An 
Advisory  Council  Is  provided  to  assist  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Albdrs  in  the 
execution  of  his  duties  with  regard  to  tbe 
association.  Authority  to  charter  as- 
sociations and  to  make  loans  to  them 
would  expire  July  25.  1967. 

It  is  expected  that  an  association  win 
actually  undertake  its  construction 
through  private  building  contractors,  but 
that  through  tbe  award  of  ftam  con- 
tracts,   the   eliminati<»   of   speculative 
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profits,  the  cut-back  or  recapture  of  con- 
ttngency  margins,  the  advantas(eou.s 
flnanclns,  the  land-development  grants, 
and  the  elimination  of  sales  expenses,  the 
net  cost  to  the  association  of  each  unit 
constructed  will  be  substantially  lower 
than  the  price  of  any  comparable  units 
which  could  otherwise  be  made  available 
to  vett*rans.  Once  completed,  the 
nfonthly  carrying  cost  or  rental  of  the 
individual  units,  due  f\rst.  to  the  lower 
initial  cost,  and  second,  to  the  longer 
repayment  periods  in  conjunction  with 
tov-tnterest  rates,  will  be  substantially 
than  veterans  could  obtain  under 
facilities  or  those  con- 
by  other  pending  legislation. 
Prior  review  and  approval  by  the  Ad- 
niniitrator  of  each  project  proposed  by 
an  aaaociation  will  insure  against  unwise 
or  unsound  activity.  Annual  audit  of 
the  associations*  accounts  and  records 
will,  with  other  proper  regulatory  and 
procedural  requirements,  supply  needed 
safeguards  to  assure  against  improvident 
or  InefBcient  operations. 

Under  section  513  of  this  bill  an  appro- 
priation of  $250,000,000  is  authorized  to 
provide  funds  lor  loans  under  the  above 
section  511. 

SSCT:0N   812.    GRANTS  FOK  PUBLIC  rAClLniES 

Section  512  is  Intended  to  offset  the 
present  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  Im- 
proved land.  It  authorizes  the  Federal 
Works  AdminLstrator  to  aid  State  and 
local  governments  or  associations  by  50- 
percent  grants  for  streets,  water  and 
sewer,  and  other  similar  facilities 
wherever  the  Veterans'  Administrator 
finds  .>uch  community  facilities  necessarj' 
for  effective  use  of  the  housing  provided 
under  section  511  of  the  bill.  Subsec- 
tions (c  and  (d)  contain  safeguards  to 
asstire  that  the  public  facilities  will  con- 
form to  local  standards  and  will  be  ade- 
quately maintained,  as  well  as  that  the 
veterans  and  their  families  will  receive 
the  benefits  extended.  Where  the  grant 
Is  made  to  an  association,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  of  the  completed 
public  facilities  to  the  appropriate  local 
government. 

This  section  will  substantially  lower 
the  first  cost  of  the  home  as  well  as  the 
annual  assessments  and  other  charges 
usually  impo.sed  on  home  owners  for 
public  facilities.  It  will  also  assure  that 
these  vital  facilities  are  ready  to  serve 
the  veteran  when  he  moves  Into  his 
home. 

An  appropriation  of  $50  000.000  is  au- 
thorized for  the  purpo.ses  af  this  section. 

Tm.1    tV — HOCSINC    BESEAJICH 

This  title  of  H.  R.  5085  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
matters  of  pure  research,  looking  to  im- 
proved techniques,  be  separated  from 
purely  operational  functions.  Responsi- 
bility for  technical,  economic,  and  sta- 
tistical research  In  the  housing  field  is 
placed  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, leaving  respon.sibility  for  operat- 
ing statistics  and  matters  of  technical 
and  economic  operations  with  the  pres- 
ent operatiui?  agencies  of  the  Housing 
and  Homo  Finance  Agency. 

Provision  l>  made  for  the  establLsh- 
meni  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
arvb.  withm  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce, of  a 
purposes  of 


housing  research  unit  for 
echnical  research,  looking 


to   reduction!   In   housing   construction 


costs.    Such 
to  undertake 


than  4  years 
purpose,  it  is 
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unit  is  broadly  authorized 
such  research  in  coopera- 
tion with  othjer  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  State  or  local  governments, 
educational  Iistitutions  or  non-Oovern- 
ment  research  and  technical  organiza- 
It  mar  make  contracts  for  tech- 
nical researc  i  for  work  to  be  done  by 
such  cooperi  ting  agencies,  such  con- 
tracts to  extend  for  a  period  not  more 
from  their  date.  For  that 
provided  that  unexpended 
balances  of  Appropriations  so  obligated 
by  contract  iday  remain  outstanding  on 
the  books  off  the  Treasury  for  up  to  5 
fiscal  years. 

The  existing  operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  of  the  Construction 
Division  of  t  le  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Etomestic  Commerce  (both  of  which  Bu- 
reaus are  witkin  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce) whicl 


produced  eccnomic  and  statistical  data 


important  tc 


expanded.  T  lese  existing  Bureaus  would 
be  authorizec  to  undertake  studies  look- 
ing to  increa:  ed  production,  reduction  in 
cost,  and  in  provement  in  methods  of 
construction  and  marketing  of  housing. 
The  approi  riation  of  sums  necessary  to 
carry  out  re^arch  under  this  title  are 
authorized. 
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Financial 


have  over  a  period  of  years 


the  building  Industry  are 


isslstance  under  this  title 
of  H.  R.  5081  is  limited  to  farm  owners 
who  can  dem  Jnstrate  that  they  have  not 

and  cannot  obtain  credit  to 
provide  themselves,  their  operating  ten- 
ants, and  si  larecroppers  with  "decent, 
safe,  and  sanjtary"  dwellings  and  related 
facilities. 

Loans  for  d\^'eliings  on  adequate  farms: 
Where  he  fir  ds  that  the  farmer  can  be 

repay  the  loan,  the  Secre- 
tary may  mJ  ke  33-year  loans  at  4-per- 
cent Interes  ,  on  the  security  of  the 
owner's  equl  y,  without  stated  limit  as 
to  amount. 

Loans  for  dwellings  on  potentially  ade- 
quate farms:  Where  he  finds  the  owner 
does  not  hav  ?  suflBcient  income  to  repay 
the  loan  bu  might  be  expected,  as  a 
result  of  following  a  plan  of  farm  man- 
agement, to  1  ave  siifBcient  income  within 
a  10-year  per  od.  the  Secretary  may  make 
loan  as  descrl  bed  in  section  401.  and  make 
the  owner  atinual  contributions  for  10 
years  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest 
and  half  the  principal  payments  due 
within  that  leriod. 

Other  spe:ial  loans  and  grants:  In 
cases  where  the  provisions  of  neither 
section  403  <  r  404  would  work  out,  the 
Secretary  miy  make  loans  or  grants  or 
combinations  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
farmhouse  lepair  and  improvement — 
but  not  new  iti-uctures — not  In  excess  of 
$1,000  for  ary  one  dwelling  or  $2,000  to 
any  one  own?r,  of  which  not  more  than 
$500  on  any  <>ne  dwelling  may  be  an  out- 
Repayment  terms  on  the 

follow  section  402. 

services  and  research:  The 
Secretary  ma  y  provide  free  architectural 
services  in  connection  with  the  provi- 
sions ot  the    Itle. 


right  grant 
loan  portion 
Technical 


The  Secretary  Is  to  prepare  estimates 
of  farm  housing  needs  and  to  correlate 
and  recommend  proposals  for  executive 
and  legislative  action. 

Preference  is  to  be  given  to  veterans 
In  the  distribution  of  benefits  under  this 
act. 

Local  public  agencies  and  committees: 
The  Secretary  Is  to  utilize  the  services  of 
local  housing  authorities  or  county  com- 
mittees of  farmers  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

The  Secretary  Is  to  set  housing  stand- 
ards as  a  basis  for  administering  this 
title.  This  section  also  sets  forth  the 
Secretary's  legal  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities In  executing  Its  provisions,  includ- 
ing authorization  to  compromise  claims 
against  borrowers. 

Loan  funds:  Through  use  of  the  public 
debt  procedure,  loan  funds  are  provided 
as  follows:  An  aggregate  amount  of 
$325,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than  20 
percent  shall  be  loaned  or  expended  in 
any  one  year,  and  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent In  any  one  State. 

Contributions:  Pursuant  to  section 
503  are  authorized  up  to  a  limit  of 
$15,000,000. 

Appropriations  are  authorized  to  cover 
payments  or  obligations  issued  under 
section  510.  the  contributions  made  un- 
der section  503.  the  interest  due  on  obli- 
gations issued  by  the  Secretary,  an  addi- 
tional $60,000,000  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 504,  and  such  other  amounts  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Tmx  VI.  DisPosmoN  of  war  housing 

This  title  of  H.  R.  5085  deals  with  the 
disposition  of  the  permanent  housing  ac- 
commodations constructed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  so-called  Lanham  Act — 
Public  Law  849,  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress— as  amended,  and  Public  Law  781 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress;  Public 
Laws  9,  73,  and  353  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress;  and  Public  Law  140  of 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress.  The  bulk 
of  this  housing  was  constructed  under  the 
so-called  Lanham  Act  and  Is  generally 
referred  to  as  Lanham  Act  permanent 
housing.  The  job  of  constructing  this 
needed  war  housing  was  assigned  by  stat- 
ute to  the  Federal  Works  Administrator 
but  on  October  14.  1940  was  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Agency 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  9070  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1942.  The  Federal  Public 
Housing  Agency  has  continued  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  the  management 
and  disposal  of  this  housing  until  the 
present  time.  This  title  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  H.  R.  3492.  Eightieth  Congress, 
which  passed  the  House  June  18,  1947. 

According  to  a  1947  report  of  the 
FPHA— see  House  Report  414.  Eighti- 
eth Congress,  first  session — the  Govern- 
ment constructed  approximately  78,113 
permanent  buildings  of  which  30.783 
were  designed  for  single- family  occu- 
pancy, 35,072  were  designed  for  two- 
family  occupancy  and  the  remainder  or 
12.289  were  designed  for  occupancy  by 
more  than  two  families.  These  78.113 
buildings  provided  permanent  housing 
accommodations  for  approximately  166.- 
615  families.  Later  tabulations  indicate 
there  were  several  thousand  other  perm- 
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anent  buikUnfs  bringing  the  total  ntmi- 
ber  of  permanent  units  up  to  191,116. 

The  buildings  constructed  for  one  or 
two  families  present  no  disposition  prob- 
lem. They  can  and  should  be  sold  for 
Individual  owner  use.  The  so-called 
multifamily  buildings  contain  an  average 
of  5.3  dwelling  units  per  building.  These 
multifamily  buildings  will  prove  attrac- 
tive for  purchase  by  an  individual  or  by 
a  few  families  joining  in  cooperative 
ownership  of  the  building. 

According  to  the  directory  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  the 
development  costs  of  the  166,615  perm- 
anent housing  units  were  approximately 
$743,296,000  or  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars.  This  de- 
velopment cost  includes  both  the  cost 
of  the  site  acquisition  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  projects.  The  average  cost 
per  housing  unit  was  approximately 
$4  461.  The  cost  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  expense  are  met  out  of  rental 
Income  from  the  properties.  According 
to  the  foiirth  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  for  the  calendar 
year  1945,  the  net  income  after  such 
expenses  for  this  type  of  dwelling  av- 
erages about  $13  per  month  per  unit 
or  an  annual  income  of  approximately 
$26,C00.0O0.  It  is  assumed  that  these 
figures  would  al.so  apply  to  the  thirty-odd 
thousand  units  reported  in  the  later 
tabulations. 

The  intent  of  Congress  with  reference 
to  the  disposition  of  this  housing  is  clear- 
ly expressed  in  section  4  of  the  Lanham 
Act.  as  amended.  In  this  act  Congress 
provided  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  ol 
this  title  to  further  the  national  defense 
by  proTidlng  housing  In  those  areas  where 
It  cannot  otherwise  be  provided  by  private 
enterprise  when  needed,  and  that  such 
housing  may  be  sold  and  disposed  of  as  ex- 
peditiously as  poMlble:  Provided.  That  In 
disposing  of  said  bousing,  consideration  ahaU 
be  ^iven  to  Its  full  market  value  and  said 
housing  or  any  part  thereof  shall  not,  unless 
Bpeclfically  authorized  by  Ooogreaa.  be  con- 
veyed to  any  public  or  prtvate  agency  or- 
ganised for  slum  clearance  or  to  provide  sub- 
sidized housing  for  persons  of  low  Income: 
Prtjvided  further.  That  the  Administrator 
may.  in  his  discretion,  upon  the  request  of 
tlie  Becretartes  of  War  or  Navy,  transfer  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ments such  bousing  constructed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  as  may  be  considered 
to  be  permanently  useful  to  the  Army  or 
Navy 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
has  not,  nor  now  shows  any  intention  of. 
complying  with  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Lanham  Act  to  sell  and  dispose  of  these 
properties  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
Despite  the  provisions  of  the  Lanham 
Act  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  of 
these  properties  for  subsidized  housing 
use  unless  approval  of  Congress  is  ob- 
tained, the  Federal  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration has  already  taken  off  the 
market  for  possible  transfer  to  communi- 
ties or  local-housing  authorities  for  low- 
rent  use,  more  dwelling  units  than  it  has 
actually  sold.  Up  to  April  30,  1947,  the 
FTHA  has  withdrawn  120  projects  in- 
volving 32.486  units  from  sale  and  re- 
served them  for  transfer  to  communities 
or  leal-housing  authorities  for  low-rent 
use  if  Congress  approved  of  such  trans- 


fers. These  projects  after  4  years  are 
still  reserved  for  such  transfer  even 
though  Congress  has  not  been  requested 
to  approve  such  transfers. 

Ulustratlve  of  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Agency  in  this  regard  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  reserved  many 
more  units  for  transfer  to  communities 
and  public  bodies  for  low-rent  housing 
than  they  have  actually  disposed  of. 
Moreover,  of  the  24.535  units  sold  a  large 
bulk  of  them  consisted  of  structures  not 
suitable  for  low  cost  put)lic  housing  proj- 
ects. Of  the  191,116  permanent  imits 
which  the  Agency  has  had  under  its  ju- 
risdiction since  the  end  of  the  war  it  has 
disposed  of  51,558;  24.535  were  sold,  6.654 
were  transferred  to  the  Navy,  7.965  were 
transferred  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 
69  were  transferred  to  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministrator. 6  508  are  listed  as  lease  can- 
cellations, and  the  tjalance  of  5,935  con- 
sist of  all  other  types  of  disposals.  In- 
cluding fire  and  demolition. 

The  record  of  the  Agency  speaks  for 
Itself  and  is  one  which  justifies  Congress 
In    transferring    the    disposal    program 
back  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency  who 
originally  had  such  jurisdiction  prior  to 
Executive  Order  9070.     After  4  years  the 
Agency  has  actually  sold  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  housing  it  had  under 
Itj  jiu-isdiction  at  the  end  of  the  war.    On 
the  basis  of  its  present  record  it  will  take 
the  Agency  about  30  years  to  effectuate 
the  whole  disposal  program.    If  the  Con- 
gress permits  one  agency  to  disregard  its 
specific  obligation  then  other  agencies 
are  likely  to  follow  suit.     If  for  no  other 
reason  the  Congress  should  transfer  this 
disposal  program  to  the  Public  Works 
Administration  to  prove  that  Congress 
intends  to  have  its  policies  carried  out 
by  the  executive  agencies.    This  bill  pro- 
vides for  veterans'  preferervce  In  the  pur- 
'•hase    of    these    housing    accommoda- 
tions, and  I  t)elieve  that  this  is  some  of 
the  most  reasonably  priced  housing  that 
the  veterans  of  World  War  n  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  at  this  time. 
These    bousing    accommodations    were 
constructed  in  the  early  war  years  prior 
to  the  material  increase  In  building  costs, 
and  will  be  offered  for  sale  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bib  at  a  price  which  re- 
fiects  their  reasonable  value  on  a  long- 
term  economically  soimd  basis,  and  not 
the  present  high  market  cost  for  housing 
accommodations.    These  properties  are 
eligible  for  PHA  insurance  of  90  percent 
of  the  appraised  value,  on  a  mortgage  up 
to  25  years.    In  the  bfll  it  is  provided  that 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  shall 
supervise  the  appraisal  of  these  proper- 
ties t>ecause  I  have  complete  confidence 
in    his    judgment    and    administrative 
ability  in  the  field  of  residential  apprais- 
als and  mortgage  insurance. 

The  bill  (H.  R  5085 »  provides  that 
these  permanent  housing  aecommoda- 
tions  shall  be  sold  for  cash:  that  is,  the 
prtKreeds  of  the  sale  will  return  cash  to 
the  Treasury.  The  vetenm  piirchaser 
can  obtain  his  financing  cf  the  purchase 
price  through  FHA  insurance.  Or  he 
may  obtain  such  financing  through  a  GI 
loan.  These  methods  of  financing  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  the  veteran  can 
readily  acquire  these  housing  accommo- 
dations at  a  low  pr.ce  on  the  current  high 
market. 


Addreu  by  Hon.  Cliiaea  P.  AaJcrsoi,  af 
New  Mezica,  at  CoBBeBceaenl  Excr- 
ciMs  of  St  Lawreace  UaiTcruty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

C«  MrW  MZXIOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "TTie  Amazing  Interlude,"  which 
I  delivered  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  St.  Lawrence  University  at  Can- 
ton, N.  Y.,  on  Sunday,  June  12.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S3on  after  World  War  I  had  closed  with 
the  proclamation  of  an  armistice,  a  novel 
appeared  on  the  bookstands.  It  was  entitled 
•-The  Amazing  Interlu<»e."  The  story  dealt 
with  the  way  war  grips  tis  axMl  produce*  Ita 
miracles,  with  the  fashion  in  which  people 
who  may  have  lived  in  unexciting  and  often 
imimpressive  circiunstances  find  themselves 
caught  up  by  currents  that  blow  freshly  and 
fiercely  across  the  earth — people  who  see  their 
hitherto  plain  selves  cast  for  the  moment  into 
flgtires  that  strike  the  eye.  Here  U  the  way 
the  author  tells  It: 

"The  stage  on  which  we  play  our  little 
dramas  of  lu'e  and  love  has  for  most  of  us  but 
one  settiiig.  It  is  furnished  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  things.  Characters  come, 
move  about,  and  make  their  Anal  exit* 
through  long  familiar  doora.  And  the  bock- 
drop  remains  approximately  the  same  from 
beginning   to  end.  •     •     But   now   and 

then  B "raging  things  are  done  on  this  great 
stage  of  ours.  Lights  go  down:  the  back- 
drop, which  has  given  the  lUusion  of  solidity. 
reveals  itself  transparent.  A  sort  of  su-ange 
fairyland  transformation  takes  place.  Be- 
yond the  once  solid  wall.  sUauge  figures  move 
on — a  new  mise  en  scene,  with  the  old  blotted 
cut  in  darkness.  The  lady,  whom  we  left 
knitting  by  the  fire,  becomes  a  fairy  aiMt 
meets  the  prince.  Adventure,  too;  and  love, 
of  course.  And  then  •  •  •  the  lighu  go 
out.  and  it  Is  the  same  old  bacitdrop  rgain. 
and  the  lady  Is  back  by  the  fire,  but  With  a 
memory." 

That  story  of  a  mating  Interlude  was  re- 
peated again  and  again  In  the  lives  cf  Amer- 
ican service  men  and  women,  both  In  the 
world  war  of  a  generation  ago  and  In  ttie  one 
]uat  concluded.  They  came  from  strange 
comers  of  our  land,  knew  their  hour  of  great- 
ness and  glory,  and  frequently  when  the 
conflict  ended,  returned  to  familiar  paths 
and  quiet  lives. 

Have  we  a  parallel  in  the  current  wide- 
spread interest  in  education?  This  June  the 
colleges  of  this  country  will  graduate  a  record 
number.  If  we  look  l>ack  to  IJKD.  we  find 
about  216.000  receiving  coUege  degrees.  Four 
years  later,  due  to  the  war,  the  number  had 
dropped  to  141.800.  That,  of  courae.  was  only 
a  temporary  set-back.  Once  the  armed  con- 
aict  had  ended,  our  young  men  and  wcmen 
swarmed  again  to  campnitw  all  over  the  laud. 
By  1&47,  the  crop  of  graduates  climbed  to 
240.C00.  by  1948  to  819.000.  and  this  year  It  is 
estimated  that  S38.000  diplomis  t.-iil  be 
awarded,  an  all-time  high. 

What  about  this  record  harvest  that  Is  go- 
ing on  today  and  Is  in  prq^ress  on  every  other 
campus  throiighout  the  Nation,  the  harvest 
of  yotmg  minds  grown  from  the  seedbed  of 
democracy,  ntirturcd  In  the  climate  cf  free- 
dom,  maturing   in    the   sunlight  ot  truth? 
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Surrty  we  have  no  more  Important  harvest. 
And  the  fact  that  it  Is  diffused  over  hundreds 
of  educational  institutions  need  not  blind  us 
to  the  problems  Involved  in  lU  utilization. 

Personally  I  must  express  at  once  my 
pleasure  in  the  size  M  the  crop.  During  the 
years  that  I  was  dealing  so  closely  with  farm- 
ers. I  found  that  many  of  them  were  worried 
as  the  war  neared  Its  end  over  the  possibility 
that  surpluses  might  quickly  develop  in 
wheat  corn,  and  cotton.  Do  we  look  at 
bur  educational  plants  and  feel  that  a  like 
surplus  may  develop  in  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
denii.its?  Do  we  ask  ourselves  If  all  of  the 
crop  Is  really  needed?  Do  we  wonder  If  there 
are  to  be  more  graduates  than  there  are 
places  of  opportunity?  Have  we  come  to  the 
point  which  agricultural  leaders  reached 
some  years  ago.  wh?a  they  decided  that  It 
might  be  better  to  plow  under  every  third  or 
fourth  row  and  try  to  steady  the  market  by 
a  more  limited  harvest? 

I  want  lmn:edlately  to  put  myself  on  the 
tide  of  those  who  believe  that  the  market 
for  educated  minds  Ls  not  overcrowded  In 
this  country,  who  believe  that  not  too  many 
college  [-raduates  are  being  turned  out,  who 
believe  that  education  still  has  Its  responsi- 
bllities  aixl  who  want  to  see  this  harvest  of 
diplomas  grow  rather  than  be  restricted. 

I  know  what  that  means  In  pressure  on 
claasrooms.  dormitory  space,  and  laboratory 
facilities.  But  these  problems  of  physical 
needs  which  rest  on  the  consciences  of  the 
men  and  women  directing  our  educational 
institutions  are  not  the  only  educational 
problems  in  oui  land  today.  The  very  num- 
ber of  these  gracuates  Indicates  that  they 
th«mseIvM  may  have  difficulties  as  they  leave 
school  and  find  the  going  harder  than  it  was 
for  those  who  have  gone  out  in  the  past  few 
years.  One  of  our  national  magazines 
summed  it  up  only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  saying. 
-College  graduates.  Jo>)-hunting.  are  to  find 
the  pickings  slimmer  this  summer.  Good 
openings  are  getting  hard  to  find.  Employers 
are  getting  more  and  more  choosey  as  the 
talBsest  graduating  classes  in  history  enter  the 
MM  Job  market." 

Will     these    graduates    encounter    disap- 
pointment?    Will  the  going  be  rough?    Will 
they  conclude  that  college  training  has  not 
paid  off?     If  so.  win  their  experiences  tempt 
the   next    generation  of   high-school   seniors 
to  put  less  emphasis  on  further  formal  edu- 
cation?   In  other  words,  will  the  universities 
of  the  land  see  this  blaze  of  interest  in  edu- 
cation die  down,  the  fairyland  fade  out  and 
the  old  familiar  backdrop  reappear — a  quiet 
campus    designed    to    give    the    thoughtful 
mind  a  jjroper  atmosphere  for  meditation? 
To  me  the  happenings  of  the  last  genera- 
tions   have    materially    altered    the    course 
which  many  young  people  will  follow  as  they 
start  their  professional  lives.      Your  grand- 
parents grew  up  In  the  days  of  the  giants 
of  industry  when  men  were  stretching  bands 
of   steel   across   the  continent,   were   build- 
ing financial  institutions  almost  overnight, 
were  developing  new  cities  and  new  factories 
and  putting  Into  the  service  of  the  American 
Nation  labor-.^aving  devices  powered  by  steam 
and   electricity.     Not   for  a   moment   would 
we  forget  the  great  heritage  left  us  by  those 
people  who  observed  the  mechanical  revolu- 
tion In  England,  transplanted  a  section  cf 
It  to  otiT  shores  and  gave  us  the  engineering 
marvels  which  harness  energy  In  every  cor- 
ner of  our  land  and  create  a   productivity 
the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never  imag- 
ined. 

We  are  the  inheritors  from  their  great 
genHos.  We  enjoy  the  opportunities  which 
they  created.  On  the  foundations  which 
they  laid  we  were  able  to  enter  this  last  great 
war  without  the  best  guns,  the  best  tanks, 
or  the  best  planes,  far  behind  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  radar  and  wuh  no  start  whatever  to- 
ward the  creation  or  use  of  atomic  energy. 
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line  from  The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster,  It 
can  be  truly  said  that  "we  have  sown  freedom 
over  this  earth  like  wheat"  and  we  are  not 
going  to  be  afraid  of  the  harvest.  Simi- 
larly we  have  been  spreading  wheat  over  the 
world  for  freedom,  500,000,000  bushels  of  our 
wheat  from  the  past  harvest,  400,000,003 
bushels  from  the  current  one.  We  have 
tried  to  remove  the  pressures  of  hunger  to 
permit  a  choice  in  type  of  government. 
That  is  a  first  step,  but  your  whole  lives  will 
see  this  endeavor  go  on — perhaps  with  dif- 
ferent tools  but  with  like  goals. 

You  do  not  face  a  world  of  Idleness.  It 
will  not  be  easy,  this  plastic  surgery  to  up- 
lift the  face  of  old  Mother  Earth  to  con- 
serve its  covering  of  topsoll  and  utilize  the 
last  acre-foot  of  water  to  find  food  for  a 
steadily  expanding  population,  this  strength- 
ening of  unity  among  nations  through 
United  Nations  and  a  score  of  Its  agencies  to 
the  end  that  aggression  may  be  curbed  and 
order  may  be  restored.  It  will  be  glorious 
work,  but  it  will  not  be  easy. 

May  you  strengthen  yourselves  with  the 
words  of  Tom  Paine :  "If  there  be  trouble,  let 
it  be  in  my  time,  thatmy  children  shall  have 
peace." 


Increased  Pay  for  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  G.  M.  Higley.  legislative  representa- 
tive. Central  Pennsylvania  Postal  Em- 
ployees' Council,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  In 
support  of  Senate  bill  558  and  Senate  bill 
1772. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  558  AND  S.  1772 
BY  C.  M.  HIGLEY,  LEGISI^TrVE  REPRESENTATIVE. 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 
COUNCIL.    HARRISBURG.    PA. 

Regardless  of  the  many  statements  made 
recently  on  the  air  and  in  the  press,  the  cost- 
of-living  index  has  dropped  only  about  5  per- 
cent from  the  all-time  high  of  last  August. 
In  fact,  the  index  is  approximately  8  percent 
higher  now  than  the  figure  given  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  SUtistics  at  the  heariuRs 
before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee last  January. 

Postal  employees  were  having  a  hard  time 
trying  to  make  their  salaries  reach  last  year, 
and  they  still  are.  Since  last  year  more 
postal  workers  have  found  it  necessary  to 
cash  war  bonds,  borrow  from  the  credit 
unions,  and  to  send  other  members  of  their 
families.  Including  their  wives,  to  work  to 
provide  sufficient  Income  for  necessary  house- 
hold expenses. 

On  behalf  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Postal  Employees  Council,  of  which  I  am  leg- 
islative representative,  I  endorse  S.  558  and 
urge  its  early  favorable  report  and  enactment. 
I  should  also  like  to  endorse  this  bill  as  secre- 
tary of  local  1566,  National  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Clerks,  of  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

During  these  hearings  this  subcommittee 
win  consider,  among  others.  S.  1772.  Intro- 
duced by  <even  distinguished  members  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.    As 
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you  gentlemen  know,  this  bill  will  correct 
some  of  the  Inequities  under  Public  Law  134, 
and  I  will  briefly  state  some  of  my  reasons  for 
the  early  enactment. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  request  that 
B.  558  be  substituted  for  section  4  of  8.  1772. 
Suppose  we  consider  the  amendment  that 
.will  eliminate  the  lowest  or  first  four  grades. 
This  would  give  some  badly  needed  help  to 
our  veterans  of  World  War  II  who  make  up  a 
large  majority  of  this  group.  Men  making 
from  12,550  to  $2,850  certainly  cannot  pro- 
vide properly  for  their  families  and  them- 
selves in  these  days  of  high  prices.  These 
men  have  served  their  covmtry  and  only  ex- 
pect a  reasonable  break  to  establish  them- 
selves economically. 

When  Public  Law  134  was  enacted  In  July 
1945  the  older  employees  did  not  get  credit 
for  all  their  past  service.  This  was  emi- 
nently unfair  to  many  men  who  have  spent 
a  lifetime  In  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Let  us  see  how  It  works:  A  new  employee 
entering  the  postal  ser\ice  can  reach  the  top 
grade  In  26  years  which  Is  not  too  soon. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  all  employees 
can  reach  the  fourth  longevity  grade  In  22 
years  and  In  addition  all  previous  service  will 
count  which  will  correct  the  bad  situation 
under  existing  law.  This  will  only  be  fair 
and  Just  to  many  employees  who  now  have 
as  much  as  from  25  to  45  years  service  but 
can  never  reach  the  top  grade. 

For  many  years  now  postal  employees  have 
been  receiving  15  daj's'  vacation  and  10  days* 
Elck  leave  while  the  rest  of  the  Government 
emplojees  have  been  enjoying  26  days'  vaca- 
tion and  15  days'  sick  leave.  We  in  the 
postal  service  feel  that  we  are  also  entitled 
to  the  same  leave  privileges.  Not  long  ago 
in  a  report  to  Congress  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  stated  that  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  granting  the  additional  leave  privi- 
leges to  postal  employees.  This  is  only  fair 
and  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 

I  should  like  to  Include  two  quotationa  re- 
garding the  postal  service  which  I  feel  are 
very  pertinent  to  this  general  subject.  The 
following  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  speech  of 
the  Honorable  John  C.  Kunkbl,  Eighteenth 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  Eastern 
States  Postal  Employees  Conference,  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Saturday.  February  14.  1948: 
'In  particular  reference  to  postal  employ- 
ees, the  only  universal  service  in  the  United 
States  today  Is  the  pKKtal  service.  Few  peo- 
ple realize  that.  Millions  of  citizens  do  not 
have  electricity  or  telephone  or  telegraph 
facilities  or.  even  transporutlon.  The 
United  States  mall  goes  everjrwhere.  and  un- 
der all  kind  of  conditions  at  all  times.  By 
the  same  token,  the  postal  service  is  the  one 
way  In  which  everyone  comes  In  contact  with 
the  United  States  Government.  I  have  never 
kown  a  group  who  were  so  uniformly  polite 
and  considerate." 

Congressman  Kuwkel  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  Houce  of  Representatives. 

At  the  same  conference.  Senator  Francis 
J.  Myeks,  the  distinguished  majority  whip  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  said: 

"Your  excellency  of  service  and  devotion 
to  duty  are  the  most  effective  lobbying  ac- 
tivities In  your  tiehalf.  When  your  repre- 
sentatives come  before  Congress,  they  find 
the  good  will  has  already  been  created  for 
them  by  the  rank  and  file  back  home  In  every 
post  ofBce  and  In  the  postal  service.  That 
does  not  mean  that  you  have  always  gotten 
from  the  Congress  the  things  that  you  want 
and  have  a  right  to  expect,  or  gotten  them 
promptly  enough  when  you  did  get  them. 
The  delays  In  acting  upon  employee  benefits 
of  all  Government  employees.  Including  the 
postal  employees,  and  sometimes  the  postal 
emplcyees.  have  at  times  verged  on  the  tragic 
sloe." 


Postal  employees  are  happy  to  know  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  appreciative  of  their  efforts  to 
render  the  best  possible  service. 

The  postal  service  has  a  tradition  dating 
before  the  adoption  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. We  employees  are  anxious  to 
maintain  and  If  possible,  improve  on  this 
record  of  service.  It  wUl  be  a  little  easier  If 
we  are  free  from  the  worry  of  making  an 
Inadequate  salary  provide  the  necessities  of 
life  for  our  families. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  file  this  state- 
ment with  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee 
and  I  again  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of 
8.  1772  with  the  salary  pro\'lsions  of  S.  5£8. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  M.  HiCLET, 

Legislative  Reffresentutive.  Central 
Pennsylvania  Postal  Employees 
Council.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Food  ProWemi  and  Fann  Proframi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  17  (legislative  day  o/ 
Thursday,  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Food  Problems  and  Farm  Pro- 
grams," delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  AikbnI,  at  the  fiftieth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Grocers,  Chicago.  111.,  on 
June  12.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOOD  PROBIXMS    AND  FARM    PIOCRAMS 

Food  problems  are  as  old  as  the  world  It- 
self, and  farm  programs  are  not  much  young- 
er. If  we  go  back  Into  the  centuries,  we  will 
find  that  price  ceilings,  production  incen- 
tives, allotments,  quotas,  and  penalties  were 
all  tried  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Both  support 
prices  and  penalties  made  their  appearance 
In  the  United  SUtes  about  300  years  ago. 

So,  the  subject  which  I  am  talking  about 
today  can  hardly  be  called  a  new  one. 

Only  90  years  ago,  about  80  percent  of  the 
people  In  the  United  States  were  engage<l  In 
the  production  of  farm  commodities  and 
about  20  percent  of  the  people  were  engaged 
in  Industry,  commerce,  and  other  professions. 

Today,  the  situation  Is  reversed.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  people  live  off  the  farm  while 
only  about  20  percent  of  our  citizens  are  now 
engaged  in  the  productio'   of  food  and  fiber. 

But.  with  this  reversal  of  population,  we 
find  the  country  In  far  less  danger  of  going 
hungry  than  It  ever  was  before.  Not  only  Is 
food  more  plentiful  than  ever,  but  the  hoxiac- 
wlfe  Is  actually  spending  a  smaller  portion 
of  her  dollar  for  food  than  she  was  even  a 
generation  ago. 

Thirty  years  ago  about  37  percent  of  the 
wage  earners  dollar  was  spent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food.  Today,  only  about  33  percent 
of  the  worker's  dollar  goes  for  food.  This 
comptirlson  of  percentages,  however,  does 
not  teU  the  whole  story. 

If  the  consumer  would  t>e  satisfied  with  the 
kind  of  food  bought  £0  ye«rs  ago.  the  per- 
centage of  cost  wculd  be  even  less  than  it 
is  now. 


Instead  of  buying  fiour  and  com  meal  from 
a  barrel  and  lard  from  a  tub  and  vegetables 
only  in  season  and  meat  that  had  to  t>e 
cooked  for  several  hours,  the  hovisewlfe  now 
buys  a  good  share  of  her  food  aU  ready  for 
the  table. 

The  green  salad  Is  chopped  for  her  and  Is 
available  every  day  In  the  year,  along  with 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  and  other  fresh  ve«etabl'-s. 
The  ham  Is  jwecooked  and  almost  ready 
for  the  Uble,  while  frozen  foods  of  about 
every  deccr'ption  are  ready  to  eat  »  few 
minutes  after  being  thawed  out. 

When  the  housewife  goes  shopping  today 
she  buys  not  food  alone.  She  buirs  cook 
servic  and  maid  service  with  it  and  all  for 
a  lower  percentage  of  the  dollar  than  she 
used  to  pay. 

What  a  contrast  there  Is.  In  the  methods 
of  buying  food,  as  bet.7een  today  and  a  quar- 
tn-  of  a  ceni,urj'  ago- 

I  was  raised  In  a  small  town  where  the 
cracker  barrel  meant  much  more  than  a 
philosophical  term.  Not  only  was  It  tho 
source  of  supply  for  our  Sunday  evening 
cracker-and-mllk  diet,  but  it  llteraUy  pro- 
vided a  forum  seat  for  the  town's  loitering 
philosophers. 

In  the  store  where  my  family  used  to  do 
most  of  Its  trading,  the  cracker  liarrel  «M 
located  at  such  a  distance  from  the  old  coal 
stove  that  only  the  most  unerring  and  ex- 
pert chewers  of  "Mayos  dark"  could  be 
depended  upon  to  hit  the  hole  in  the  old 
isinglass  front. 

Romantic,  yes:  sanitary,  no,  and  a  very, 
very  great  contrast  from  the  modem  grooarj 
store  with  its  shelves  and  neatly  packiftd 
gooCs,  Its  bright  lights,  its  cleanUnflieand 
a  general  atmosphere  which  makee  sbopplnf 
for  food  more  the  nature  of  a  pleasant  outing. 
Ke-  Ing  pace  with  the  Improvement  In 
processing  and  merchandising  methods  has 
been  imprcement  in  production  methods^m 
the  part  of  the  farmer. 

Many  crops  tha*  a  generation  ago  were 
produced  by  hand  or  team  labor  are  now 
produced  almost  wholly  by  mechanised 
methods. 

Improvements  In  varieties,  in  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  fungicides,  and  weed  killers 
have  also  enabled  the  farmer  to  produce 
more  with  less  labor  than  ever  before. 

While  science  has  met  the  problem  of  how 
to  produce  enough  to  meet  our  needs,  it  has 
created  another  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
our  overproduction. 

In  the  early  thirties  when  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  dropped,  farmers  were  paid 
by  Government  to  destroy  their  surplus  pro- 
duction. Obviously,  this  method  of  meet- 
ing the  problem  was  not  popular  with  those 
who  were  going  hxmgry  in  the  cities. 

It  was  back  in  the  early  thirties  too  that 
Government  officially  first  recogntxed  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  farm  purchasing 
povrer  In  o<^er  to  maintain  our  national 
economy. 

When  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  to  30 
cents  and  the  price  of  corn  to  15  cents  a 
bushel  on  the  farms,  our  national  economy 
became  well-nigh  paralyzed. 

It  was  only  when  Congress  decreed   that 

the  price  of  com  should  not  be  less  than  45 

cenu  a  bushel  that  national  recovery  began. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  modem  farm 

support-price  programs. 

In  1938.  the  Trlple-A  Act  was  passed  which 
provided  supp>ort  for  basic  farm  commodi- 
ties at  a  level  ranging  from  52  to  75  percent 
of  parity. 

This  support,  however,  could  not  be  given 
until  the  price  of  the  commodity  dropped  to 
52  percent  or  the  supply  reached  a  burden- 
some level. 

In  other  words,  it  was  designed  to  help  tte 
farmer  after  he  got  Into  trouble. 

Soon  afier  this  law  was  enacted,  the  war 
C£me  on. 
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Surpluses  of  wheat  and  cotton,  accumu- 
bitod  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  the  price -support  program,  dlsap* 
peared  and  our  problem  became  one  of  get- 
ting an  adequate  production  rather  than 
one  of  meeting  surplus  conditions. 

In  order  to  Induce  the  farmer  to  produce 
and  to  enable  him  to  acquire  facilities 
»ry  to  Increase  his  production.  Con- 
gress made  mandatory  a  support  of  M  per- 
cent of  parity — J>2>j  percent  In  the  case  of 
cotton — fcK-  the  six  basic  commodities — corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts — 
and  also'  for  12  other  Important  farm  com- 
modities known  as  g<tafa11  commodities. 

Under  wartime  lagtolatlon.  the  Govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  increase  this  sup- 
port when  necessary  to  get  adequate  pro- 
duction and  in  fact  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture did  maintain  support  prices  of  much 
higher  than  90  percent  for  several  commodl- 
Ues. 

As  a  result  of  this  incentive  program,  the 
agricultural  production  of  the  United  States 
was  stepped  up  about  35  percent. 

This  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  our  own 
doOMitlc  needs,  the  needs  of  our  armed 
fOfCM  and  those  of  our  Allies,  and  helped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  deficit  food  areas 
of  the  world  during  and  after  the  war. 

This  wartime  Incentive  program  was  to 
run  for  the  dilation  of  the  war  and  for  2 
years  thereafter.  The  "2  years  thereafter" 
explrMI  on  December  31.  1948. 

Recognizing  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  keep  the  bottom  from  falling  out  from 
under  farm  prices,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
in  July  1947  authorized  their  Committees  on 
Agriculture  to  study  the  situation  and  to  re- 
port their  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congreas. 

Frankly,  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  did  no*  see  eye  to  eye  and  the  result- 
ing legislation  approved  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Bightieth  Congress  Is  of  a  hybrid  nature 

In  order  to  get  its  long-range  program  of 
flexible  price  supports  adopted,  the  Senate 
had  to  agree  to  the  House  Insistence  that  the 
high  wartime  supports  be  continued  for  1 
jraar  more,  or  until  January  1.  1950 

It  Is  this  incentive  of  wartime  prices  for 
1949  crops  that  has  induced  heavy  over- 
planting  this  year,  and  which,  barring  ab- 
normal weather  conditions,  will  add  greatly 
to  our  already  heavy  surpluses  of  some  com- 
modities. 

I  don't  blame  any  farmer  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  last  opportunity  to  produce  at 
wartime  prices,  but  I  do  maintain  that  the 
accumulation  of  huge  surpluses  as  a  result, 
wilt  in  the  long  run.  react  to  his  disad- 
vantage. 

The  long-range  farm  program,  which  is 
the  Senate  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1948.  is  an  effort  to  keep  the  farmer  out  of 
economic  difficulties  rather  than  to  help 
him  after  he  gets  into  trouble  which  was 
the  purpoee  of  the  1938  act. 

The  1948  act  is  an  effort  to  put  farm  sup- 
port on  an  Income  rather  than  a  commodity 
price  basis.  Its  authors  believed  that  the 
farmer  s  over-all  Income  is  more  vital  than 
the  unit  price  for  a  particular  commodity. 

This  act  points  toward  the  conversion  of 
more  farms  to  an  aaimal  Industrv.  thereby 
providing  a  wider  market  for  surplus  grains 
and  putting  the  American  consumer  on  a 
higher  dietary  level. 

It  provides  a  formula  which  fixes  minimum 
levels  below  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture cannot  go  In  providing  supports  for 
basic  commodities.  He  must  fix  the  support 
level  between  this  minimum  and  90  percent 
of  parity  unless  the  national  security  de- 
mands a  higher  fiupport  level. 

The  act  provides  for  the  support  of  non- 
basic  or  pert^habte  commodities  at  a  level 
to  b?  det3rr5i:ied  by  the  Secretary  ranging 
up  to  90  percent  uf  parity. 
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These  are  (1),  and  I  quote  from  his  bill, 
"conservation  and  good  land  use  practices  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  may  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support." 

This  provision  very  obviously  would  give 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  farmer  should  use  his 
farm,  what  crops  he  should  grow,  and  how 
they  should   be  cared   for. 

The  second  provision  of  the  Secretary's 
program  which  departs  from  the  1948  act  is 
the  placing  if  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
production  per  farm  which  would  be  eligible 
for  price  support. 

This  recommendation  has  some  merit  be- 
cause it  is  not  healthy  for  our  Nation  to 
have  small  groups  acquire  whole  counties 
thereby  depriving  several  hundred  families 
of  the  right  to  hold  ownership  In.  and  to 
make  a  living  from,  our  land  resources. 

The  weakness  of  this  recommendation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  would  penalize  the  more 
efficient  areas  and  the  more  efficient  farmers 
inevitably  resulting  in  an  Increased  cost  of 
over-all  production. 

The  third  departure  of  the  Secretary  from 
the  1948  act  lies  In  the  level  of  support. 

While  the  1948  law  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary must  Ix  the  support  level  somewhere 
from  90  percent  down  to  a  minimum  pro- 
vided for  by  a  formula  In  the  act,  his  new 
program  would  require  support  for  10  major 
farm  commodities  at  100  percent  of  parity,  or 
"Income-support  standard"  as  he  now  chooses 
to  call  it. 

One  hundred  percent  of  parity  would  rep- 
resent such  a  satisfactory  income  to  any 
farmer  that  only  Immediate,  complete,  and 
permanent  controls  could  prevent  overpro- 
duction to  a  degree  which  we  have  not  yet 
experienced. 

If  a  90-percent  guaranty  has  resulted  In 
plaeuing  us  with  a  huge  overproduction  of 
certain  commodities  and  has  already  resulted 
In  the  obligation  of  several  billion  dollars  of 
Government  funds  since  last  July,  I  leave  the 
cost  of  100  percent  support  to  your  imagi- 
nation 

Mark  this,  however,  I  am  in  favor  of  farm- 
ers getting  their  full  share  of  our  national 
and  per  capita  income.  I  want  this  Income 
to  come  through  their  own  organized  efforts 
arid  not  through  depending  on  Government 
to  provide  the  principal  market. 

A  support  price  level  should  normally  be 
Just  below  a  fair  market  price  In  order  to  en- 
courage conversion  to  the  production  of  com- 
modities most  needed  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  in  areas  best  suited 
for  their  production  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  new  markets  and  new  uses. 

Dependency  on  Government  will  Inevitably 
result  in  subservience  to  Government. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  Brannan  plan  guar- 
antees to  farmers  a  satisfactory  Income. 

One  hundred  percent  of  parity  today  repre- 
sents cost,  plus  a  substantial  profit  for  wheat, 
cotton,  and  many  other  farm  commodities. 

This  guaranty  cannot  fairly  be  confined  to 
agriculture  alone,  nor  controls  be  confined 
to  agriculture  alone. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  letting 
perishable  farm  commodities  find  their  own 
price  level  in  the  market  and  then  reimburse 
the  farmer  for  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  and  the  support  level. 

Evidently  the  Secretary  contemplates  a 
much  wider  use  of  this  provision  of  the  1948 
act  than  the  Eightieth  Congress  did. 

We  Intended  it  to  be  used  sparingly  and 
carefully,  for  there  are  cases  where  use  of 
payments  in  suppwrtlng  prices  would  save 
money. 

We  never  Intended  It  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  a  general  reduc- 
tion In  consumer  prices. 

If  this  is  the  purpose  the  Administration 
contemplates  u  Ing  this  provision  (or  and 
succeeds  in  doing  so.  It  may  necessitate  re- 
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■toring  price  eeiltngs  In  order  to  insttre  that 
low  farm  prices  will  be  translated  into  low 
eonsumer  prices. 

A  guaranty  of  100  percent  prices  to  farm- 
ers, plus  assurance  of  low  costs  to  consumers 
might  well  result  In  bringing  the  OPA  In 
again  through  the  back  door. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  President  has 
several  times  within  the  past  few  months 
Indicated  his  desire  to  have  Congress  grant 
him  the  power  of  stand-by  price  controls. 

For  what  purpose  does  he  desire  price  con- 
trol powers  In  the  face  of  falling  prices? 

If  It  la  desirable  to  make  surplus  foods 
available  to  low  Income  people  at  prices  with- 
in their  meens,  and  I  be  leve  It  Is,  then  I  say 
let  that  food  be  made  available  In  an  orderly 
and  nonrestrlctlve  manner  through  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade. 

Let  us  guard  against  the  disruptive  forces 
which  created  so  much  havoc  In  the  fields  of 
dlr.rlbutlon  and  marketing  dxirlng  the  de- 
pression years.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  po- 
litical distribution  of  food.  I  for  one  still 
believe  that  the  distribution  of  food  can 
be  handled  better  by  those  who  Know  the 
business  than  by  all  the  professional  poli- 
ticians put  together. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  .akes  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  wage  earner's  dollar  to  buy 
food  today.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
farmer  is  receiving  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  than  he  has  for  several 
years. 

You  grocers  arc  being  partly  blamed  for 
the  widening  spread  between  farmer  and 
eonsumer. 

Actually.  Increased  labor  costs.  Increased 
(raneportation  costs  and  Improved  processing 
methods  are  eating  up  much  of  this  increased 
spread  These  are  sticky  costs  and  will  not 
come  down  much  under  normal  circum- 
stances. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distribution  of 
food  has  probably  never  been  bandied  as 
ecoromlcally  and  efficiently  as  it  Is  today, 
if  we  Uke  increased  quality  and  better  serv- 
ices Into  consideration. 

Better  methods  of  producing  better  com- 
modities should  be  the  aim  of  the  farmer — 
better  methods  of  processing  and  distribu- 
tion should  be  the  aim  of  processors,  dis- 
tributors and  retailers. 

Better  understanding  of  each  other's  prob- 
lems should  be  the  aim  of  ail. 

It  Is  only  through  cooperation  of  pro- 
ducer, distributor,  consumer,  and  Govern- 
ment that  our  intricate  economy  can  operate 
effectively  and  remain  strong.  I  mention 
Gove  nment  in  this  connection  because  Gov- 
ernment. It  If  fulfills  Its  responsibilities  haa 
a  useful  and  proper  function  in  this  day  of 
rapid  communication  and  fast  travel  that 
b*s  broiight  natloi^s  and  the  people  ot  the 
world  into  close  contact  with  each  other. 

No  nation  can  Isolate  Itself  or  its  prob- 
lems In  a  world  of  Jet  propulsion  and  guided 
missiles.  An  economic  set-back  in  any  area, 
or  In  any  major  economic  group,  cannot  be 
contained  in  that  area  or  confined  to  that 
group.  It  will  spread  inevitably  across  state 
and  national  boundaries.  So  national  gov- 
ernments in  the  family  of  nations  occupy 
much  the  same  role  now  that  local  govern- 
ments used  to  occupy  in  the  days  of  slow 
travel  and  retarded  communication. 

While  our  Government  has  Inevitably  be- 
come big  government.  It  should  never  occupy 
such  a  dominant  role  in  our  day-to-day  lives 
that  we  would  ever — on  a  permanent  basis — 
be  dependent  solely  upon  Government  for 
our  economic  welfare. 

Government  should  not  undertake,  or  be 
expected  to  undertake,  to  do  for  the  rank- 
and-file  citizen  what  he.  tlirough  Individual 
initiative  or  group  enterprise,  can  do  for 
himself 

Tbe  American  farmer  Is  endowed  with  the 
tradition  of  wholesome  self-reliance.    That 


tradition  as  a  basic  attrUmta  of  democracy 
must  be  preserved. 

No  segment  of  the  population  of  a  natlca 
can  make  its  political  voice  effective  in  the 
control  of  government  if  It  permits  govern- 
ment to  exercise  rigid  control  over  the  eco- 
nomic destiny  of  the  people. 

America  stands  as  the  best  remaining  bul- 
wark of  freedom  of  enterprise  in  the  world 
today.  It  stands  as  a  stalwart  example  at 
democracy. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  keep  it  that  way. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  food  problems 
and  farm  programs  for  a  long  time.  We  have 
made  progress  In  both  of  these  related  fields. 
We  must  maintain  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

In  fulfilling  Its  responsibility  in  our  way 
of  life.  Government  should  lay  dawn  the  rules 
of  the  game  of  free  enterprise:  it  should  in- 
sure that  competition  shall  remain  free  and 
unfettered;  It  should  provide  assistance  for 
the  needy  and  the  sick:  it  should  protect  the 
welfare  and  Integrity  of  the  individual:  and, 
above  all,  it  should  guarantee  that  paternal- 
Ism  shall  not  become  the  dominant  spirit  of 
this  Nation. 

We  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  con- 
tinuing to  adapt  our  farm  programs  to  the 
pattern  of  our  democratic  processes  rather 
than  to  embark  upon  the  course  of  changing 
Government  to  meet  tlie  pattern  of  an  illu- 
sionary  farm  program. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  attributes 
of  democracy  that  we  hold  dear  above  all 
else.  Among  these  are  liberty.  Justice,  and 
freedom  to  think  and  act. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  these  ideals  of  the 
founders  of  owr  Nation  shall  never  be  sac- 
rificed on  the  altar  of  economic  or  political 
expediency. 
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IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "United  SUtes  Policy  Weakened 
by  Favoritism,"  written  by  Edgar  A. 
Mowrer.  and  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  of  June  13.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

LWriBJ  STATES  POLICY  WXAKIWID  BT  FAVOamSH 

(By  Edgar  A.  Mowrer) 

American  foreign  policy  imder  President 
Truman  is  obviously  at  Its  moct  vigrrous 
since  James  Monroe. 

Yet  everybody  can  see  that  there  Is  still 
room  for  improvement.  Nobody  In  Washing- 
ton can  quite  swaUow  the  contradiction  be- 
tween containing  commtmism  in  Europe  and 
allowing  It  virtually  a  free  hand  in  Asla. 
Apparently  It  Is.  a  personal  matter.  As  such 
the  President  can  remove  It  when  he  chooses. 

There  are  other  bugs  In  our  foreign  policy 
that  are  anchored  In  the  Anaerican  constitu- 
tional structure  and  traditional  practice. 

Several  of  these  are  on  the  surface  today. 

The  most  spectacular  was  the  recent  effort 
made    by    Senate*    Walteb    F.    Giotcx,    of 


Georgia,  to  limit  the  President's  constitu- 
tional powers  to  send  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  wherever  he  believes  them 
necessary. 

Geobge  has  been  In  the  Senate  since  1922. 
One  might  expect  him  to  be  familiar  with 
the  American  Constitution.  Yet  during  the 
discussion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  he 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  whatever  the 
Senate  says,  the  President  will  still  be  free 
to  send  Americans  in  uniform  anywhere. 
He  can  even  conunit  tbem  to  an  International 
conflict. 

Por  the  President  derives  this  right,  not 
from  any  treaty  but  straight  from  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  He  might  presumably 
promise  that  he  would  make  no  use  of  his 
right.  He  covild  not  legally  renounce  it  12 
he  chose. 

This  lesson  wa&  recently  deoaonstrated  by 
Senator  Homdi  FEacusoN,  of  Michigan,  in  a 
remarkable  address  to  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
Association  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  last  May  13. 
Febguson  pointed  out  that — contrary  to  the 
prevaUlng  belief— the  North  Atlantic  Pact  la 
not  the  second,  but  the  eleventh  defensive 
mlUtary  alliance  In  tlnie  of  peace  made  by 
the  United  States. 

He  showed  that  while  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  "declare  war,"  the  power  to 
"make  war"  belongs  to  the  President. 

Another  cause  of  confusion  in  American 
foreign  policy  is  the  administration  prac- 
tice of  making  some  International  agree- 
menu  by  treaty,  others  by  Executive  agree- 
ment. The  first  need  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.    The  second  do  not. 

A  third  rattle  In  the  foreign  policy  gear 
box  comes  from  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  The  Constitution  knows  nothing  of 
any  such  claim.  The  tradition  that  finance 
biUs  must  originate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is,  however,  being  \ised  by  Con- 
gressmen as  a  wedge  for  sticking  their  noses 
into  international  policy. 

Finally  President  Tnmian  himself  Is  not 
Innocent  of  throwing  sand  into  his  own 
policy.  He  has  reverted  to  the  ancient 
American  practice  of  aUotting  diplomatic 
posts  abroad  on  a  basis  of  friendship  or 
political  contributions. 

So  long  as  the  Utxlted  States  had  no  world- 
wide policy  it  did  not  much  matter  If  an 
Inexperienced  stock-market  gambler  rejwe- 
sented  us  In  one  capital  and  an  oiisted  State 
governor  In  another.  But  today  every  Amer- 
ican diplomat  abroad  commands  an  out- 
post In  a  political  struggle  whose  stake  la 
nothing  less  than  human  freedom.  The 
I  ^t  and  most  experienced  stiidents  of  world 
affairs  are  none  too  good. 

Many  of  these  can  obviously  be  found  In 
the  highly  trained  American  Foreign  Service. 
But  President  Truman  dislikes  stripe-pan  U 
diplomats. 

So  first  he  filled  the  diplomatic  posts  with 
internationally  green  generals  and  admirals 
who  thought  in  terms  of  all  or  nothing.  Tlien 
he  began  to  auction  a&  (ttke  phrase  Is  not 
mine)  embassies  to  businessmen  even  more 
innocent  of  diplomatic  experience. 

Now — a  climax — he  apparently  contem- 
plates filling  vacant  poets  In  Europe  with 
agreeable  but  untutored  ladies  who  love  the 
Trumans  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

There  is  every  reason  why  qualified  women 
should  represent  our  country  abroad.  If 
Mr.  Truman  had  picked  Dtwothy  Thompson 
or  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  or  Helen  Kirk- 
patrlck  or  Dorothy  Fosdlck.  he  would  deserve 
congratulations.  For  these  four  are  more 
familiar  with  the  diplomatic  Jungle  than 
most  men. 

But  to  pick  for  the  two  militarily  most 
exposed  capitals  in  free  Europe — Oslo  and 
Luxemburg  City — a  pair  of  amiable  Demo- 
cratic women  who  may  net  know  Kamchatka 
from  Kandahar,  is  to  deal  Irivotouaiy  with 
American  foreign  policy. 
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Friday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  ••Prop«i«anda  and  the  Law,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  April  21.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

nU>PACAMIU  AND  THE  LAW 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  come  a 
cropper  In  Ita  flrst  criminal  prosecution  un- 
der the  much-heralded  Federal  Regulation  of 
Xx>bbylng  Act 

A  year  ago  the  Justice  Department  ob- 
tained an  Indictment  against  the  United 
States  Savings  and  Loan  League.  According 
to  aome  administration  ptropagandlsu.  this 
organization  practically  has  the  Congress  in 
Its  pocket.  But  when  the  Indictment  had  to 
face  the  teat  of  court  challenge  It  was  found 
to  be  fatally  defective. 

After  hearing  arguments.  Judge  Edward 
M.  Curran  ruled  that  one  count  was  so  vague 
that  It  was  meaningless,  and  that  the  two 
others  failed  to  charge  any  crime.  In  other 
words,  either  the  Department  of  Justice  did 
not  know  how  to  draft  the  indictment  prop- 
erly, or  It  lacked  the  evidence  upon  which  to 
base  a  charge  that  would  stand  up  in  court. 

Judge  Currans  ruling,  of  course.  Is  not  a 
final  one.  The  Justice  Department  has  the 
right  to  seek  a  new  Indictment,  or  it  may 
elect  to  proceed  In  some  other  way.  In  any 
event,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  is 
done. 

There  is  a  ring  of  phoniness  about  the 
campaign  against  the  lobbyists.  For  years 
iteMMrt  every  group  of  any  consequence  that 
Is  for  or  against  a  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion has  engaged  in  what  is  loosely  described 
as  lobbying.  But  this  administration  saves 
Its  invective  for  the  business  lobbyists.  The 
labor  lobbyists,  for  instance,  can  threaten 
•nd  browbeat  Congressmen  in  their  cam- 
paign for  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  with- 
out drawing  a  word  of  complaint  from  the 
administration.  The  same  thing  goes  for 
any  other  pressure  group  whose  alms  happen 
to  coincide  with  those  of  the  party  In  power. 
It  is  only  when  some  business  lobby  raises 
Ita  head  that  the  propaganda  artists  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  foundations  of  the 
■•public  are  being  eaten  away. 

Fortunately,  however.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
shout  from  the  housetops,  something  else  to 
make  a  case  stick  In  court.  And  this  is  why 
It  will  bs  Interesttng  to  watch  the  future 
course  of  the  complaint  against  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Leagus. 


G«a«ral  Marshall 

"One  of  the  Oreatest  Americana  of 
AJl  Time.- 
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Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.    CANNON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Congressional  Record.  I  Include  the 
proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner 
in  honor  of  fJen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
former  Army  Chief  of  StaCT  and  former 
Secretary  of  ^tate,  on  the  second  anni 
versary  of  hlj  speech  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, given  1  )y  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  of 
the  16  countries,  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, at  the  Cirlton  Hotel.  Washington. 
D.  C.  Sunday.  June  5,  1949: 
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aid  In  the  drafting  and  carrying  out  of  an 
over-all  Etwopean  reconstruction  program. 
I  think  we  can  say  today  that  on  the 
whole  things  have  worked  out  thU  way. 
There  Is,  of  course,  something  in  Emerson's 
words,  that  "all  detaUs  are  melancholy."  Per- 
haps some  of  our  detaUs  did  not  work  out  en- 
tirely according  to  plan.  But  let  me  quote 
what  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman  said  In  a  recent 
speech:  "All  we  can  say  now  Is  that  the  prog- 
ress of  European  recovery  during  the  last  few 
months  has  been  more  rapid  than  any  of  us 
had  dared  to  hope.  We  have  tangible  evidence 
in  the  form  of  statistics  of  Increased  output 
In  the  factories,  mines,  and  farms  of  western 
Etu-ope."  I  could,  but  I  shall  not,  cite 
any  statUtlcs.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
from  the  other  Marshall  countries  wlU  have 
something  to  say  as  to  what  that  plan  has 
meant  to  their  respective  nations.  Let  me 
only  mention — on  behalf  of  my  own  coun- 
try— that  we  do  not  know  what  would  have 
happened  to  Norway  without  the  Marshall 
plan,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  that 
we  know  only  too  well  what  would  have 
happened.  We  are  accustomed  to  be  self- 
dependent.  We  want  to  continue  to  be  sell- 
dependent — Just  as  soon  as  hard  work  and 
rigorous  austerity  shall  make  It  possible. 

If  we  try  to  measure  the  total  effects  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  we  should  not  forget  that 
it  has  done  something  more  than  stimulat- 
ing and  extending  production  and  increas- 
ing scant  rations.  It  has  given  confidence 
and  courage  to  peoples  who  had  gone  through 
too  much  to  tackle  alone  the  burdens  of 
postwar  existence  with  vigor  and  hope.  And 
as  a  by-product.  It  has  been  a  lesson  In 
economic  cooperation  among  nations  which 
wUl  Aot  be  lost,  but  wUl.  perhaps,  prepare 
the  way  for  that  still  closer  economic  and 
even  political  cooperation  which  may  hold 
the  ultimate  solution  of  oiu'  problems.  Let 
me  add  one  thing  which  I  believe  all  the  16 
of  us  understand  and  appreciate  deeply: 
What  the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people  are  doing  is  not  being  done 
out  of  superabundance.  It  Is  done,  and  it 
Is  keenly  felt,  by  every  taxpayer  and  every 
household  in  this  great  and  generous  land. 

Today,  on  this  anniversary,  we,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  16  nations,  members  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Re- 
covery, have  wanted  to  honor  General  Mar- 
shall— as  far  as  It  is  possibie  to  do  so  to  a 
man  whom  the  entire  free  world  delights 
to  honor.  In  war  and  in  peace  General  Mar- 
shall has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  those 
who  deeply  believe  In  freedom  and  the  de- 
cencies of  human  civilization.  At  all  times 
he  has  stood  immovably  for  principle  and 
refused  to  pull  back  the  frontiers  o'  free- 
dom,  democracy,   LUd  Justice. 

When  military  victory  and  peace  came. 
General  Marshall  was  still  there — realizing 
that  the  fight  had  not  been  fully  won  until 
the  fundamental  causes  for  which  the  free 
world  fought,  had  been  definitely  safe- 
guarded— untU  we  had  kept  faith  with  those 
who  gave  their  lives  for  what  they  deeply 
believed  they  were  fighting  for.  But  even 
General  Marshall  could  not  have  accom- 
plUhed  what  he  did  If  he  had  not  bad  the 
unlimited  confidence  and  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  at  all 
times  so  clearly  and  persistently  saw  the 
Issues  involved  in  securing  peace  with  free- 
dom. 

It  was  a  time  In  bttman  affairs  wben  the 
bard-v/«n  freedom  i  nd  the  freedoms  and 
human  rights  of  the  peoples  of  the  Weetem 
World  were  In  deathly  danger  Row  elose 
the  free  world  cams  to  defeat,  perhaps  we 
shall  never  know.  The  free  and  liberated 
nations  of  Europe  were  too  exhausted  alone 
to  safeguard  their  freedom.  America  step- 
ped Into  the  t  -esch.  and  with  the  Truman 
doctrine  and  the  Marshall  plan  saved  the 
free  'vorld.  That,  surely.  Is  t>ound  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  unceasing  struggle  for  human  freedom. 
I  am  sure  that  we.  the  representatives  ot 
ths    Marshall-plan    countries,    shall    always 
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consider  it  a  memorable  privilege,  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  here  and  now,  to  say 
to  General  Marshall,  our  honored  guest,  and 
to  the  President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  Thank  you.  which, 
surely,  will  be  in  the  hearts  of  coming  gen- 
erations of  our  countrymen. 

BsMAXxa  BT  Ma.  Hxma  lOinnT,  trs  rsrwcH 
AMaaesAOoe 

No  enterprise  In  the  field  of  International 
politics  can  succeed  unless  there  Is  behind  U 
both  clarity  of  purpose  and  continuity. 
These  are  ♦'  e  two  factors  which  allow  one 
to  direct  evenU  rather  than  be  directed  by 
them.  Thanks  to  you.  General  Marshall. 
there  has  been  such  a  driving  force  behind 
the   European     ecovery  program. 

After  having  conceived  and  carried  out 
with  indomitable  tenacity  the  plans  which 
brought  about  victory,  flrst  over  the  Nazis 
In  Europe  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the  Far 
East,  again  you  had  the  vision  of  the  strategy 
for  the  winning  of  the  peace.  By  laying  the 
plans  for  the  recovery  of  yoiw  partners  on 
the  other  slie  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  large  area  of  great  democratic  tra- 
ditions, you  set  a  major  landmark  in  con- 
temporary hiBUxry  and  pointed  out  the  way 
of  the  futu-e.  that  of  an  ever  closer  solidarity 
between  our  nations.  And  I  personally  shall 
never  forget  how  charming,  friendly,  and 
enlightening  was  7our  cooperation  In  these 
vital  days. 

As  for  my  c  nUy,  1  am  happy  to  say  to- 
day what  the  Marshall  plan  means  to  her. 
Gradually,  we  are  rebuUding  the  foundations 
for  a  healthy,  anc*  later  on.  a  prosperous  life. 
One  cannot  build  on  sand.  It  Is  on  firm 
ground  that  we  shall,  during  the  coming 
years,  raise  the  structure  of  a  France  which 
wUl.  as  always,  work  efficiently  side  by  side 
with  the  United  States  for  progress  and 
peace  In  the  world. 

rrMAKKS    BT    BAKON    STLVXaCXtTTS,    THX    ESLCUN 
AMBASSAXKNt 

Plve  years  ago,  between  the  5th  and  «th 
of  June,  a  combined  operation  was  launched 
on  the  shores  of  Normandy,  that  led  to  the 
political  liberation  of  Europe — and  to  vic- 
tory. 

Three  years  later  to  the  day,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State.  General  Marshall  deliv- 
ered, at  Harvard  rnlverslty,  an  address  that 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  combined  operation. 
Integrating  the  same  forces  of  freedom  In 
the  promotion  of  economic  liberation  and 
peace. 

On  this  fifth  of  June,  the  annlvereary  of 
those  two  dates  written  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Belgium  heartily  Joins  In  paying  grate- 
ful tribute  to  the  contribution  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  this  great  cause.  OutsUnding  as 
this  contribution  may  be.  and  to.  when 
MtamrTi  in  financial  terms.  Its  value  is  best 
estimated  In  the  opportunity  It  affords  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  to  band  together 
and  to  orianlas  in  the  Inoentlve  it  provides 
for  elaaer  Integration  and  for  unity  in  the 
future. 

To  this  very  purpoee  the  people  of  Belgium, 
wbom  I  represent  today,  are  dedicated,  de- 
termined as  tbey  are  to  uphold  the  common 
destiny  to  wtilcb  the  nsmes  of  President 
ItnoMUi  and  General  Marshall  wUl  ever  be 
•ttaebed 

RCM  Alice    tT    AMBASaAOOa    ALBCBTO    TAacxtAin 

or  rrAx-T 

To  exprees  tonight  gratitude  snd  public 
reeognltten  to  Getteral  Marshall,  In  the  name 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  Italy.  Is 
for  nw  an  honor  and  a  reaeon  (or  high 
gretlflcatlon. 

Italy,  according  to  unanimous  testimony. 
Is  one  of  the  nations  of  Europe  sbowtng  evi- 
dent signs  of  a  speedy  recovery  under  the  ef- 
fects of  the  progressive  realiration  of  the 
Marshall  plan 


The  capacity  for  work  and  the  Ingenuity 
of  the  Italians  (together  with  their  stub- 
bom  resistance  and  reaction  to  misfortune 
developed  through  the  centuries)  have  ren- 
dered practical  and  effective  resulU,  through 
the  fraternal  aid  of  the  United  SUtes  or- 
ganlzed  according  to  the  conception  and 
the  InltUtlve  of  General  Marshall. 

His  name — connected  with  the  supreme 
events  of  the  war— wUl  also  be  closely  linked 
with  the  greatest  and  most  successful  plan 
which  represents  an  unprecedented  enter- 
prise of  international  assistance,  encourage- 
ment and  reconstruction 

Therefore,  the  historical  figtire  of  General 
Marshall  stands  out  as  that  of  a  noble  Inter- 
preter and  a  symbol  of  American  comprehen- 
sion and  generosity  toward  the  sister  nations 
of  Europe. 

lUly— one  of  them — la  happy  to  express 
here  the  mott  fervent  feelings  of  her  people 
(from  the  highest  officials  to  the  humblest 
ranks)  with  a  plain  and  sincere:  Thank 
you. 


RXMASKS    BT     MX.     HEIfSIK    OX    KAtTTTMAM.    THX 

DAinSH    AMBASSASOa 

The  day  of  yoiu-  Harvard  speech.  General 
MarshaU.  Is  a  red-letter  day  for  Denmark  as 
it  is  for  the  other  countries  represented  here 
tonight. 

Fxir  us  Danes  it  happens  to  be  a  red-letter 
day  for  more  reasons  than  one.  At  this 
moment  the  whole  of  Denmark  Is  celebrat- 
ing the  centennial  of  our  constitution  that 
helped  to  make  us  one  of  the  freest  and  most 
democratic  peoples  in  the  world. 

On  June  5,  4  years  ago,  a  newly  liberated 
Denmark  Joined  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  Whitsunday.  We  are  also  com- 
memorating other  events  much  further  back 
in  the  long  history  of  mankind  when,  more 
than  1,900  years  Ego,  the  disciples  of  Christ 
received  inspiration  and  strength  to  carry 
their  faith — the  doctrine  of  mercy — from 
Jerusalem  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world. 

In  some  way  all  these  events  seem  to  me 
to  show  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  hope 
as  the  Marshall  plan;  a  spirit  of  understand- 
ing, helpiulnees.  and  kindliness  transcend- 
ing class  and  nation. 

I  Join  my  coUeagues  in  honoring  you. 
General  Marshall,  and  in  voicing  the  grati- 
tude of  Denmark  for  the  American  help 
that  Justly  carries  your  name. 


AX3CS    BT 


kUZS 


or 


The  5th  of  June  1947  Is  s  memorable  day 
la  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  the  day 
when  General  Marshall,  through  his  plan, 
gave  new  life  to  Europe  and  new  hope  to 
humanity. 

These  hopes  are  now  being  fulfilled.  As 
far  as  Greece  is  concerned.  I  cannot  fall  to 
remind  you  that,  2  months  before  the  above 
date,  the  Truman  Doctrine  enabled  my  long- 
suffering  country  to  stay  outside  the  iron 
curtain. 

Without  the  Trtunan  Doctrine,  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  the  sacrlflcse  of  the  Greek 
people,  Greece  wotild  long  ago  bare  shared 
the  fate  of  all  the  unfortunate  couatrles  In 
the  Soviet  orbit,  and  I.  myself,  would  not 
hare  the  boocr  to  be  preeent  tonight  to  ad- 
few  wordf  to  you. 


e,  TMi 


There  are  two  ways  of  measuring  the  Im- 
portance of  the  gigantic  undertaking  of 
Praaldent  Trtunan  s  administration  wblch, 
in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  designate  It  by 
cfllctal  symbols  like  ERP  or  ECA.  continues 
stubbornly  to  be  commonly  known  as  the 
Marshall  plan. 

One  way  is  to  look  at  what  has  been  ac- 
compllabed  In  the  positive  sense,  and  that,  as 
other  speakers  have  pointed  out.  is  a  very 
great  deaL 
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I  should  like  today  to  choose  the  other, 
the  negative  way,  which  coiulsts  in  en  at- 
tempt to  assess  what  would  be  our  present 
condition,  had  there  been  no  Marshall  p:an. 

The  problem  Is  twofold :  economic  and  po- 
Utlcal. 

I  am  speaking  only  at  my  own  country. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  we  In  Flotland 
were  faced  in  the  beginning  of  19*8  with  a 
very  serious  economic  slttiation.  In  the  3 
minute*  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  describe 
how,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions,  that  emer- 
gency had  arisen.  Let  me  say.  however,  that 
the  specter  of  a  catastrophic  recuctlon  in  the 
standard  of  living  haunted  ail  Inlormed 
minds.  Production  and  consumption  levels 
were  both  threatened.  Even  normal  re^iluce- 
ment  of  capital  goods  was  menaced.  A  vicious 
downward  spiral  movement  of  the  utmost 
gravity  seemed  about  to  set  in.  for  IT  pro- 
duction was  to  be  reduced  because  of  fewer 
piu-chaaea  abroad,  the  volume  of  exports 
would  miifsssillj  dwindle,  resulting  in  turn 
In  ftirther  diminishing  imports.  Food  ra- 
tions wcu!d  have  to  be  decreased,  the  level 
of  public  health  was  sure  to  fall,  unemploy- 
ment and  social  unrest  had  to  be  reckoned 
with,  results  obtained  through  hard  toll  In 
the  preceding  years  would  be  set  at  naught — 
in  short,  an  economic  and  social  calamity 
of  Incalctilable  dimensions  was  at  hand. 

What  this  would  have  meant  in  the  po- 
iltlcal  field  was  as  somber  as  it  was  certain. 
Everyone  would  ha\e  suffered  dlsartrcusly, 
except  those  who.  for  aims  that  are  not  ours, 
thrive  on  disorder,  national  end  Interna- 
tional. Their  onposltlon  to  ECA  Is  the  meas- 
uee  of  their  evgduation  of  lU  succeas. 

Let  me  add  my  salute  to  the  President  and 
General  Marshall  at  this  commemoration  of 
an  eventful  speech.  The  Marshall  plan  may 
be.  as  some  have  caUed  It.  a  signal  Instance 
of  enlightened  self-interest,  but  we  from 
Holland  Join  with  other  Europeans  who  say: 
•Thank  you." 


W^«»*r»      BT 

sawBoa 
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In  certain  occasions,  as  when  the  corner- 
stone fca-  a  monument  is  set.  It  Is  customary 
to  pieaeive  for  future  generations  some  kind 
of  testimony — coins,  engravings,  or  docu- 
menU.  highlighting  a  great  Idea  or  a  gre*t 
deed. 

General  Marshall.  I  have  recently  reread 
your  Harvard  speech.  Recalling  the  worid 
picture  of  that  time,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
this  country  to  put  your  Ideas  Into  practice.  I 
believe  thtt  the  United  States  could  hardly 
have  found  a  nobler  and  more  exacting  sym- 
bol of  their  idealism  of  these  days  The 
Harvard  speech  reflects  much  that  we  find  la 
the  American  spirit:  Christian  fraternity, 
understanding  and  respect  for  others,  the 
generous  imptilse.  and  an  honest  and  realist  to 
sense  to  go  directly  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 

In  the  flies  of  our  EuibMsy  I  have  the  in- 
structions received  fmii  Uebon  on  that  oc- 
casion: tbey  brought  to  the  American  O.v- 
emoient  the  Immediste  and  wttUngful  sup- 
port by  Portugal  to  the  ideas  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  As  a  tribute  of  our  undcrMandlng  to 
thoae  IdeM.  It  was  happily  posMble  not  to 
ask  that  Portugal  beneftt  from  aid  la  the 
fine  jrear  of  the  plan  Even  wMi  aoMe  eaerl- 
•ee.  we  «ere  thtM  aM«  to  Msywate,  within 
our  ItmluttoM.  so  that  nlfc—  aore  direetiy 
affected  by  the  war  effort  or  tw  svSertati 
might  pn»  ahead  of  tts.  Although,  toy  foree 
of  clretuMtaaees.  our  position  inside  the 
plan  now  appears  changed,  it  is  stUl  in  the 
same  feeling  of  high  appreciation  (or  lu  uai- 
venal  q^t.  that  today  we  Join  all  your 
other  friends.  General  MarshaU,  to  say,  in 
gratlttxle  and  affection,  that  your  enlighten- 
ing words  of  3  years  ago  will  not  be  forgotten. 


■TMsawa  or  wmxruM 
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Britain  la  proud  to  )otn  with  her  neigh- 
bors of  western  Europe  to  honor  General 
MarshaU. 
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We  have  known  the  great  leader  In  war. 
W«  ItAve  been  partnen  with  him  In  difficult 
dadsloiis  and  great  undertaking.  We  saw 
a  man  who  thought  It  his  privilege  to  do  hi? 
duty  and  who  Interpreted  his  duty  with 
courage,  steadfastneas.  and  inspiration 

Thla  evening  we  honor  the  statesman 
pioneering  In  the  aftermath  of  war.  It  is 
given  to  few  by  one  speech  to  alter  the 
dwtlnies  of  natlor^  and  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world.  Two  years  ago  your 
words  changed  the  course  of  world  events. 
Help  from  America,  self-help,  and  mutual 
help  by  the  free  peoples  of  Europe,  have  be- 
come fact  European  recovery  is  moving 
forward. 

X  waa  concerned  in  preparatory  work  In 
Europe  for  the  Marshall  plan:  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  awakening  of  hope  and 
resolution  it  brought.  I  still  feel  "ihat  the 
»ery  pulse  of  the  world  seems  to  beat  to  the 
•urface  In  this  enterprise." 

General  MMrahall.  Britain  gives  thanks  tc 
you.  to  the  American  Government,  and  t- 
the  American  people.  We  have  shown  grati- 
tude m  our  dMtf*  as  well  aa  In  our  words. 
With  your  help  we  are  building  our  re- 
covery. 

I  ep.d  with  the  words  of  another  Ambassa- 
dor Bnt  ua«d  84  years  ago  at  another  Harvard 
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"Our  children  shall  t>ehold  his  fame 

The  kindly  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  mar.. 
Sa;;:cious.    patient,    dreading    praise,    not 
blame." 
(NoTt. — The  first  quotation  is  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  the  Paris  Peace  Treaty  meet- 
In-  i!i  1^19.  and  the  second  is  from  an  ode 
read  by  James  Russell  Lowell  at  the  Harvard 
commencement  In  1865.) 

aniASxs  BT  rcamcN  c.  eaxiit.  thx 

or  TtmuT 


On  the  occasion  of  the  second  annlversar} 
ftf  the  speech  given  at  Harvard  by  General 
Marshall  Initiating  the  European  recovery 
program,  it  Is  a  privilege  for  the  Ambass^idur 
of  Turk«y  to  unite  the  voice  of  his  country 
to  the  tribute  being  rendered  here  to  a  great 
American  soldier  and  statesman. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Marshall  plan  Incar- 
natej  the  sublime  Impetus  of  an  ideal  which, 
aetuni;  a^ide  the  antagonism  of  national 
boundaries,  aspires  to  unite  the  peoples  of 
the  world  into  one  great  human  family.  This 
to  the  manifestation  of  th«  spirit  of  a  grea' 
nation  which,  looking  beyond  boundaries. 
■MS  only  tha  human  being  with  his  suffer - 
tnga.  hU  mlaertes.  and  bis  deprivations,  ai.d 
vndvUkkea  to  do  away  with  these,  aunuv.: 
at  the  building  of  a  world  united  under  the 
rule  of  fraternity,  and  based  on  the  dignity 
of  nutn.  The  Marshall  plan  is  also  an  un- 
dertaking for  peace,  because  in  assisting  t^ 
boUter  the  economies  of  the  participating 
•oaatrles  throiigh  aeif-help  and  mutual  co- 
«|^amtion.  it  enables  them  to  maintain  their 
free  institutions  and  independence. 

Turkey  to  an  enthusiastic  adherent  to  this 
admirable  flowering  of  international  solidar- 
ity. The  task  of  providing  the  Marshall 
plan  countries  with  food,  fuels,  and  mineral 
ores,  to  rendering  the  attainment  of  tlu> 
Turkli>h  development  programs  laborious,  bu: 
iMlwem  hard  and  difflcult  thto  task  may  be. 
T^tfkey.  tn  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  to  douig  her 
utmost  to  help  to  the  success  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program. 

General  Marshall,  who  to  the  very  per- 
•otilAcatlon  of  American  Idealtom.  has  en- 
dowed thid  spirit  with  magnificent  realictt- 
tkMi.  To  bis  country  and  to  him.  I  briM.; 
tbe  gratitude  of  the  Turkish  people 

■sMamxs  av  caix  aOHXijAN.  thx  a^»zaIa» 
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CHARLss   aatJccacwN, 
M  NioTca  or  swrrziaLAND 
Harvard    speech.   General   Marshall, 
hope  that  the  terrible  economic 
was  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
ight  be  overcome.     I  need  not 
your   words   found   a   strong 
country,  located   In  the   heart 
Your  initiative  gave  encourage- 
ellorts  already   afoot   to   help 
effects  of  the  war. 
y.  which  was  spared  the  ravages 
has  endeavored  ever  since  the 
of    hostilities    and    within    the 
er    means    and    possibilities,    to 
reconstruction  of  the  European 
We   have  answered   your   appeal 
n  countries  to  cooperate   In 
against   hunger,   poverty,  des- 
d    chaos    by    Joining    the   Parts 
with  the  understanding  that  we 
to  continue  the  activities  we 
for    this    purpose.      Although 
was  not   In  need  of   assistance 
economy,  but  conscious  rather 
tlon  to  grant  such  aid  to  other 
people   knew  very   well   how 
welfare  Is  tied  to  the  welfare 
a  whole. 

are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Amer- 

and  the  American  people 

which   they  are  giving  Eu;ope 

.  as  Minister  of  Switzerland,  a 

re  and  honor  to  express  tonight 

of  the  European  recovery  pro- 

nkful  appreciation  of  h;s  gen- 

ive. 


)T   Ml.    HrCHKS   LC    CALLAU.   THE 
I  NXSTEt    or    LtrXEMBOVitG 

behalf  of  the  smallest  country 
here.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
General  Marshall  the  gratitude 
of  Luxembourg  for  his  personal 
toward  winning  the  Second 
al»o  for  what  he  has  done  to 
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bring  about  the  economic  recovery  of  my 
country  and  of  many  other  friendly  states. 

Progress  at  home  has  shown  remarkable 
results — for  Instance,  the  production  of 
steel,  our  most  Important  Industry — was  in- 
creased last  year  by  43  percent  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  This  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  Marshall  plan  aid  which 
greatly  augmented  the  purchasing  power  of 
so  many  countries,  and  these  beneficial  as- 
pects will  be  felt  even  more  strongly  right 
now  with  the  demand  for  steel  products 
already  slackening. 

I  started  out  by  saying  that  I  was  speak- 
ing for  the  smallest  country  here  represented 
and  I  hope  my  honorable  colleague,  the  Min- 
ister of  Iceland,  will  not  mind  my  using 
that  term.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Luxembourg 
Is  in  area  much  smaller  than  Iceland;  how- 
ever, my  friend  could  possibly  argue  that  hto 
country  is  the  smallest  since  Iceland  has 
fewer  Inhabitants  than  Luxembourg.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  question  will  not  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world,  but  should  It  artoe, 
I  suggest  that  General  Marshall  be  asked  to 
act  as  arbitrator.  Until  that  day  arrives, 
may  General  Marshall  enjoy  good  health  and 
happiness  at  his  home  In  the  covintry. 
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BEH.^RKS    or    MB.    THOR    THOHS.    THE    MIWISTIS 
OF  ICELAND 

To  my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Ltixembqurg,  I  owe  Just  one 
remark:  Let  Luxembourg  and  Iceland  both 
be  great  In  their  smallness,  the  degree  of 
which  will  never  Iwcome  an  issue,  as  we  in 
Iceland  are  also  most  desirous  that  General 
Marshall  may  continue  to  enjoy  good  health 
and  happiness  at  home  for  many,  many  years 
to  come. 

T*o  years  ago  the  general,  who  had  led  his 
army  to  victory,  spoke  to  the  world.  This 
time  in  his  new  role  as  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nation  of  the 
world.  A  representative  of  an  Army  and  a 
Nation  that  twice  in  our  lifetime  had  come 
to  the  rescue  of  Europe  and  brought  victory 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  wars  where  the 
destiny  of  free  men  was  at  stake.  And  what 
was  his  message?     He  said: 

"Our  policy  to  directed  not  against  any 
country  or  doctrine,  but  agr.lnst  hunger,  pov- 
erty, desperation  and  chaos." 

General  Marshall's  words  were  an  expres- 
sion of  friendship,  superb  vision  and  unparal- 
leled generosity.  They  Immediately  achieved 
their  aim  to  restore  tlie  confidence  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe  In  the  future.  The  hand 
of  friendship  was  stretched  out  by  the  strong- 
est nation  of  the  world  to  all  European 
nations. 

Has  ever  any  single  speech  been  the  source 
of  so  much  help  to  so  many?  History  will 
state  that  General  Marshall's  ouutandlng 
victory  was  not  connected  with  hto  plans  of 
any  battle.  It  was  the  speech,  the  thoughts 
that  helped  fre-^  men  win  the  peace  and  build 
the  peace. 

Iceland,  my  little  country,  hopefully  and 
confidently  accepted  the  Marshall  plan.  We 
have  not  been  disappointed.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  thto  assistance  to  restore  our  trade 
and  bring  It  back  to  normal.  With  the  full- 
est confidence  and  friendship  we  whole- 
heartedly will  render  our  small  share  under 
the  able,  efficient,  and  impartial  leadership 
of  Mr.  Hoffman  and  hto  assoctotes  toward  the 
noble  aim  to  achieve  restoration  and  rehabili- 
tation within  every  country. 

KXMAXKS    ST    DS.    LCDWIG    KLEIITWAECHTEB.    THX 
AUSTtLAN   MINISTIH 

Since  the  liberation  of  Austria  In  April 
1945  particular  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
United  Slates  Government  to  help  in  over- 
coming himger  and  despair  in  my  country, 
which  suffered  so  badly  in  these  last  10  years. 
UNRRA.  congressional  aid  and  the  asstotance 
given  by  the  United  States  Army  as  well  as 
the  contrlbut:ons  and  gifts  of  countless  pri- 
vate citizens  and  voluntary  organizailoos  of 


thto  country,  helped  Austria  to  survive  the 
first  years  of  destitution. 

But  it  was  left  to  General  Marshall  to  con- 
ceive the  Idea  of  self-help  and  economic  co- 
operation, and  to  substitute  reconstruction 
for  relief.  In  thto  second  year  of  the  Euro- 
pean reconstruction  program,  rightly  called 
the  M*''**'*"  plan,  Austria — I  may  say  with 
due  reservations — to  back  on  the  way  to  re- 
covery. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
carry  the  burden  not  only  of  occupation 
armies  but  also  of  approximately  half  a  mil- 
lion displaced  persons  and  refugees  from 
other  countries,  there  to  a  definite  upward 
trend  In  the  figures  of  Austria's  production 
and  trade. 

Self-confidence  and  courage  are  beginning 
to  rettirn  to  the  Austrian  people.  The 
thought  that  the  American  people  are  now 
definitely  a«""^<"E  their  position  in  world 
affairs,  has  inspired  new  hope  In  the  people 
of  the  old  world. 

As  Austrian  Minister  I  may  say  that  the 
\ustrlans  are  extremely  grateful  for  thto  pro- 
gram of  economic  cooperation  which  sprang 
from  General  Marshall's  famotw  Harvard 
speech,  and  they  hope  that  a  solution  of 
Austria's  bxuTiing  fwlltical  problems  may 
soon  allow  them  to  ftilly  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  Marshall  plan. 


ttukUKn  or  MS. 
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It  to  a  great  pleastire  and  a  distinct  honor 
for  me.  as  Mintoter  of  Ireland,  publicly  to 
express  the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the 
Irtoh  Government  and  people  to  you.  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  for  the  opportunity  afforded 
Ireland — an  opportunity  created  by  yoior 
inspired  speech  2  years  ago  today — not  alone 
to  begin  the  rehabilitation  of  our  own  de- 
pleted economy,  but  also  to  do  our  part  to 
help  our  neighbors  to  recover  from  the  rav- 
ages of  war,  and  to  keep  alight  the  torch  of 
liberty  and  democracy  in  Exirope. 

The  unparalled  generosity  of  the  American 
Government  and  people  In  Implementing  the 
suggestions  made  by  you,  sir,  was  a  gesture 
of  faith  in  human  nature  and  a  declaration 
of  belief  in  the  essential  good  will  of  man 
for  man,  and  In  that  spirit  my  government 
waa  glad  indeed  to  cooperate  to  the  limit 
of  our  ability. 

Ireland  to  neither  a  rich  nor  powerful  coun- 
try as  far  as  economic  wealth  or  {nlitlcal 
power  are  concerned,  but  oiu^  people  do  have 
a  faith  and  Idealtom  based  upon  the  Chrto- 
tian  tradition  of  our  nation,  and  in  addition 
to  any  material  contribution  we  may  be  able 
to  make,  we  know  we  can,  and  will,  make 
a  worth-while  contribution  to  the  betterment 
of  mankind  by  reason  of  that  living  tradition. 

For  this  opportunity,  as  well  as  for  the  as- 
stotance  your  country  has  given  us,  Ireland 
to  sincerely  grateful. 

THE    NOBWECIAN    AMBASSAOOS 

I  now  have  the  great  honor  and  pleasure 
to  Introduce  to  you  the  man  who,  as  the 
Admlntotrator  of  the  ECA.  has  done  such  a 
magnificent  Job  in  organizing  and  supervto- 
ing  thto  great  undertaking.  Without  the 
ceaseless  efforts,  patience,  and  kindly  will 
to  understand  and  cooperate  with  Europe, 
which  Mr.  Hoffman  and  hto  assoctotes  have 
shown,  even  the  greatest  Idea  could  not  have 
succeeded:  Hon.  Patil  G.  Hoffman. 


BEKAKKS  BT  ME.  HOmCAM 

Mr.  Ambassador,  Mr.  President,  General 
Marshall,  yotir  excellencies,  fellow  guests, 
only  rarely  in  any  generation  to  an  address 
given  which  contains  an  idea  so  potent  that 
the  course  of  htotory  may  be  redirected. 

It  to  even  more  exceptional  when  an  ad- 
dress not  only  contains  such  a  dynamic  idea 
but  also  a  clear  directive  cs  to  bow  its 
potentialities  can  be  reallaed. 

Such  an  address  was  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall's at  Harvard  University  on  June  5. 
1847. 


Ambassadcs*  Morgenstleme  has  been 
gracious  in  saying  that  ECA  has  admintotered 
the  Marahall  plan  effectively.  If  that  to  true 
it  to  becaxise  the  activities  of  ECA  have  been 
kept  sqoiarely  beamed  both  to  General  Mar- 
shall's basic  idea  and  to  the  directives  for 
its  implementation. 

We  have  concentrated  our  activities 
wholly  on  helping  our  Eur(H)ean  partners  In 
their  stniggle  to  restore  those  conditions 
which  give  men  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
decency,  dignity,  and  freedom.  Increas- 
ingly we  have  come  to  believe  that  thto  to 
the  most  effective  way  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world. 

We  have  remembered  that  General  Mar- 
shall Inatoted  that  If  there  was  to  be  sub- 
stance and  vitality  in  the  recovery  program 
it  must  be  European  in  origin  and  opera- 
tion. We  have  kept  our  role  constotent  with 
that  concept.  The  recovery  progranu  of 
the  participating  nations  have  been  planned 
and  operated  by  the  natlonaU  of  those  na- 
tions and  by  their  central  agency — the 
Organisation  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation. 

General  Marshal'  the  military  genius,  has 
an  endtirlng  place  In  world  history.  But,  m 
my  opinion.  It  to  General  Marshall,  the 
apostle  of  peace,  through  the  Marshall  plan, 
who  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  free 
men. 


AODaXSS    BT    CXN.    GEORGE    C.    MABSHAIX 

I  am  highly  honored  thto  evening  by  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  generous  expressions  of  Mr. 
Hoffman,  the  leading  figtire  of  the  recovery 
program,  in  introducing  me,  and  especially 
by  you  gentlemen — the  ambassadorial  repre- 
sentatives of  the  16  nations  engaged  in  the 
greatest  cooperative  effort  in  history  to  ake 
the  world  safe  again,  prosperoua,  and  peace- 
ftil. 

To  be  your  guest  tonight,  tiavlng  in  mind 
all  that  you  represent  in  the  htotory  of  civili- 
sation and  in  the  struggle  fear  freedom  today 
to  a  very  special  honor  that  makes  me  feel 
both  humble  and  grateful  beyond  mere  words 
to  express. 

In  th»"^i"fc  over  what  I  might  say  tonight 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  you  would 
probably  be  Interested  in  a  first-hand  ac- 
cotuit  of  the  events  and  ccmditions  which 
finally  led  to  the  statement  made  by  me  at 
Harvard  a  years  ago  today,  which  initiated 
the  present  recov^ y  program  and  all  that  It 
Involved.  ^ 

Statement  recalled 

I  took  over  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
in  late  Jantiary  1947.  with  a  date  already  set 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Mln. 
toters  in  Moscow  in  the  following  March. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  about  to 
ratify  the  treaties  for  the  satellite  cotmtrles 
which  had  been  finally  agreed  to  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Mintoters  In  December  of 
194fl.  The  next  step,  so  far  as  we  could  see, 
was  the  completion  of  the  Austrian  treaty 
then  being  drafted  by  the  deputies  of  the 
councU,  and  to  reach  the  basic  agreements 
necessary  for  a  unified  German  eoKiomy  and 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty. 

I  went  to  Moscow  with  a  very  sincere  pur- 
pose of  finding  agreement  with  my  three  as- 
soctote  foreign  ministers.  If  it  was  at  all  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity  for  the  future  along  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  restored  prosperity  and  individual 
freedom. 

After  weeks  of  futile  and  frustrating  nego- 
ttotions  it  was  apparent  that  we  would  not, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  be  able  to  or- 
ganize all  of  Germany  into  a  sotind  economic 
union.  Something,  therefore,  was  Imme- 
dtotely  necessary  to  meet  the  desperate  sit- 
uation in  Germany  and  the  Increasing  cost 
of  governing  a  portion  only  of  the  country. 
A  new  level  of  industry  waa  Indicated  which 
would  be   necessary   if   we   were   to  operate 


without    the    participation    of   the    Soviet- 
controlled  sone. 

And  thto  meant  a  new  schedule  for  plant 
removato  on  reparation  accounts,  since  more 
plants  wotild  be  needed  to  support  the  coun- 
try controlled  by  us,  and,  therefore,  a  new 
and  higher  level  of  Indtistry  than  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon  by  the  four  allies 
on  the  basto  erf  a  unified  Germany.  However, 
It  waa  late  In  May  of  1947  before  thto  new 
level  could  be  accurately  determined  and 
agreed  upon.  By  that  time  It  was  Increas- 
ingly apparent  that  our  Immedtote  problem 
waa  a  far  wider  one  than  the  problem  of 
Germany  alone,  that  a  serious  situation  was 
rapidly  growing  up  throughout  western 
Europe  In  general,  and  that  much  more 
drastic  action  was  to  t>e  necessary  if  a  serious 
dissolution  of  stable  government  tn  that 
portion  of  Europe  was  to  be  prevented. 

Special  funds  needed 

Tb  those  of  us  in  thto  country  directly 
concerned  In  thto  matter  it  was  evident  that 
special  financing  by  the  United  States  woxild 
be  necessary  in  order  to  break  the  vicious 
circle  in  which  the  general  eecmomy  of 
western  Europe  was  toborlng.  A  sltuatVon 
existed  which  was  beggaring  the  people  and 
breeding  reactions  that  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  police  states,  where  the  liberties 
of  the  individual  are  lost  and  the  forward 
march  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  to  set 
back  to  an  alarming  degree. 

It  was  also  apparent  to  us  that  mere  relief 
iiisaiiiiis  would.  In  the  end,  be  not  only  futile 
bat  wtrald  be  very  wasteful.  The  United 
States  Government  could  not  emtwrk  on  such 
a  program.  But,  given  the  compulsion  of 
the  desperate  state  of  affairs  then  extoting 
in  Europe,  there  appeared  to  be  a  strong 
proljabiltty  that  the  sovereign  nations  con- 
cerned might  be  persuaded  to  get  together 
In  mutual  cooperation  to  a  degree  never 
before  reached:  which  cooperation,  with  oxir 
assistance,  would  make  possible  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  countries  Involved.  It  was 
baaed  on  thto  conception  that  the  sugges- 
tion for  the  action  leading  to  the  European 
recovery  plan  was  made.  We  felt  that  thto 
countr^  must  not  become  Involved  in  the 
initial  agreements  and  recommendations. 
That  was  for  thoee  nations  who  were  willing 
to  enter  into  the  cooperative  effort  which  to 
now  the  basto  for  the  recovery  program. 

Expectations  recmlled 

I  thinir  you  Will  be  interested  in  cjur  expec- 
tations aa  to  what  would  be  the  response  to 
the  Harvard  soggestlon.  You  will  recall  that 
tha  mafgmitkm  waa  not  limited  to  any  par- 
Ucnlar  part  of  Europe.  We  thought  that  It 
would  be  generally  accepted  in  principle 
though  the  acceptance  might  not.  In  time,  be 
followed  by  the  degree  of  International  coop- 
eration and  neoeasar;  concessions  by  sover- 
eign states  to  ba  caaentl&l  to  the  success  of 
the  program  and  to  Its  acaepf  nee  by  the 
United  States.  Frankly,  we  anticipated  that 
considerable  immediate  opposition  would  be 
developed  against  the  idea  in  thto  country. 
That  thto  opposition  did  not  make  Itself 
apparent  for  some  weeks  was  due  in  all  prob- 
ability to  the  dramatic  rapidity  with  which 
the  European  powers  concerned  rallied  to  a 
formal  conaideratlcm  erf  ways  and  means. 
Htotory  will  give  credit  to  those  European 
statesmen  who  responded  with  such  energy 
and  vision  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

It  was  a  matter  of  serious  regret  to  us  m 
thto  country  that  certain  nationa  refused  to 
participate,  though  it  waa  evident  in  seme 
instances  that  their  peoples  desired  very  ear- 
nestly to  do  ao.  Plainly  it  waa  not  a  deci- 
sion of  peoples  but  of  small  groups  of  arbi- 
trary rulers  responding  to  Soviec  direction. 
History  will  decide  how  wise  or  how  deplor- 
able was  their  decision. 

What  followed  to  well  known  to  all  of  us, 
and  some  of  you  here  present  tonight  have 
been  leading  actors  in  the  enormous  accom- 
pltohxnents  ckf  the  past  year,  which  in  effect 
have  reversed  the  trend  of  centurlea  and.  In 
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the  wor<U  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  have  made  more 
progrea3  than  »lnc«  the  day*  ol  Caesar. 

United  States  reaction  cited 
There  H  one  phase  of  thU  affair  which  I 
thliik  may  not  be  fully  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  my  ambaaaadorlal  hosts,  and 
UWC  iwlates  to  the  reaction  of  the  American 
peopi*.  You  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
underst.ind  fully,  certainly  your  people  could 
never  completely  grasp  what  Is  In  the  mind  of 
a  man.  lay.  In  Nabraska.  regarding  the  Inti- 
mate affairs  of  the  people  In  Europe.  He  Is 
a  long  distance  from  the  seacoast  that  marks 
the  boundary  of  this  country  in  that  direc- 
tion And  even  If  he  lived  on  the  aeacoast. 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  deep 
water  between  him  and  the  trials  and  suf- 
lerlnga.  the  conflicts,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  people  so  far  distant. 

There  Is  a  great  difference  between  read- 
lac  Watery  and  actually  living  It.  F-^r  gen- 
■ntkma.  ever  since  the  birth  of  this  Republic. 
^o«r  people  have  not  only  felt  very  remote  In 
^sUnce  from  Europe,  but  many  of  them  are 
dMOTnOants  of  people  who  fled  from  Europe 
to  wcApe  the  peculiar  trials  and  limitations 
that  fell  upon  people  from  time  to  time  In 
the  changing  fortunes  of  that  crowded  but 
divided  continent.  Yet.  seemingly  In  a  mo- 
ment, our  American  people  found  themselves 
In  a  poaitlon  of  not  only  the  most  Intimate 
relationship  with  western  Europe,  but  called 
upon  to  make  more  and  heavy  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  your  people. 

To  me.  the  Impressive  fact  Is  that  these 
people  of  the  United  States  made  an  over- 
whelming and  unhesitating  decision  to  do 
their  best  to  bring  western  Europe  back  to 
peace  and  prosperity.  There  were,  of  course. 
5p«7Che5  pro  and  cou  but  the  American 
people  rjse  to  the  occasion,  to  that  world 
crisis,  and  declared  themselves  partners  In 
the  stupendous  effort  to  restore  Europe  to  a 
level  of  continuing  peace.  All  participated— 
eltMS.  towns,  women's  clubs,  and  the  young 
people  Even  the  little  chUdren  played  a 
valuable  part.  That  was.  and  continues  to 
b*.  SB  impressive  demonstration  of  the  heart 
or  America.  And  so  It  Is  hard  to  view  this 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  of  unselfish  public  ac- 
tion, m  the  light  of  the  disparagement  and 
defamation  that  has  been  heaped  upon  us 
through  tne  propaganda  of  dictatorships  In 
a  ccllection  of  police  states  where  freedom. 
M  we  know  It  and  as  the  common  people  of 
this  earth  long  for  It,  is  lost  through  the 
tyranny  of  a  few  who  completely  dominate 
the  many. 

Much  to  be  done 

There  U  much  yet  to  be  done  and  It  Is 
vitally  Important  to  the  world  that  It  be  done. 
The  recovery  program  was  directed  to  the  re- 
newal of  a  workUig  economy  In  the  world  so 
as  to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and 
social  conditions  In  which  free  Institutions 
can  exist.  That  ta.sk  Is  being  accomplished. 
1  think  and  I  am  advLsed.  that  the  16  nations 
concerned  have  In  general  met  their  esti- 
maUm,  and  in  important  Instances  have  far 
eaieeeded  them.  But  these  are  economic  de- 
tails. We  must  now  see  that  the  political 
and  social  conditions  are  developed  to  the 
det{r«*e  necessary  for  a  continuing  peace  and 
proaperlty.  A  feeling  of  security  Is  essential 
to  tbe  future  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Im- 
proved economy  helps  tremendously  to  that 
Mid.  but  in  the  light  of  conditions  a.<:  thev 
exist  today,  that  alone  is  not  enoush  The 
Atlantic  Pact  la  significant  of  the  future  steps 
that  are  neceaiary  to  a  restored  Eurojie 

I  feel  that  the  prompt  ratification  of  that 
pact  Is  very  important  to  the  world,  as  ts  a 
continued  and  increasing  cooperation  on  the 
part  o(  all  our  countries  in  everything  that 
tliat  p»ct  involves  ns  well  as  la  the  original 
recovery  program 

1  am  deeply  indebted  to  yow  gentlemen 
f«»r  the  dl«tiiiKUi»hed  honor  with  which  you 
have  greeted  i-.e  tonight.  I  repeat.  It  is  a 
high  oinpllment  to  come  to  :\  mere  ctttsen 
auch  iw  I  uov.  aui  I  am  very  gratetul  and 
1  thank  you  sincerely. 
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BZMAaKS  0^  HON     HAaXY  S    TXUMAW.  FXMIDINT 
or  TM2  UNmO  STATTS 

We  of  tjhe  United  States  are  grateful  to 
the  other  nations  represented  here  tonight 
for  honor  ng  George  C.  Marshall.  We  are 
happy  to  oln  with  them  In  this  tribute  to 
one  of  th<   greatest  Americans  of  all  time. 

The  nat  ons  represented  here  owe  as  much 
to  Genera  Marshall.  In  war  and  in  peace,  as 
they  owe    o  any  one  man  In  the  world. 

He  shap  fd  the  victory  of  the  Allies  In  the 
recent  wa  to  an  extent  that  may  not  yet  be 
ful!y  rea  ized.  He  was  one  of  coequals 
among  tie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Yet  by  the  au- 
thority of  his  character  and  the  quality  of 
his  judgm  fnt  his  Influence  was  predominant 
m  develoj  ing  the  strategy  that  brought  com- 
plete victory. 

Althout'i  General  Marshall  had  richly 
earned  tie  right  to  retire  when  the  war 
ended,  I  iisked  him  to  give  further  of  his 
great  taltnt  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
His  response  was  generous  and  complete — 
the  respo;  ise  of  a  soldier  and  a  patriot. 

A3  Secretary  of  State  In  a  critical  period, 
he  rose  lo  new  heights  of  leadership  and 
achleverai  nt.  He  had  been  the  master  strat- 
egist of  t  le  war;  now  he  rallied  the  demo- 
cratic for:es  for  peace.  He  found  the  free 
nations  ntar  despair  and  uncertain  of  their 
course. 

He  restjred  their  confidence. 

He  revl  ed  their  belief  In  the  strength  and 
the  ulthrate  triumph  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  lemocracy. 

When  our  times  are  viewed  in  the  long 
perspective  of  history.  I  think  General  Mar- 
shall will  be  more  widely  remembered  for 
the  peac«  time  effort  which  bears  his  name 
than  for  1  lis  services  of  the  war  years.  Impor- 
tant thov  gh  they  were. 

This  Is  because  the  countries  represented 
here  tonl  ;ht  have  embarked  on  a  new  ven- 
ture In  tl  e  history  of  nations.  It  Is  not  new 
for  nations  to  fight  together  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  But  It  Is  new  for  nations  to 
work  tog  >ther.  as  our  nations  are  working 
together  low,  in  close  economic  cooperation, 
to  create  a  better  life  for  their  citizens  and 
to  build  i  lasting  peace. 

I  belie'  e  that  in  years  to  come  we  shall 
look  bact  upon  this  undertaking  as  the 
dividing  Ine  between  the  old  era  of  world 
affairs  ar  d  the  new— the  dividing  lln»^  be- 
tween till  old  era  of  national  suspicion,  eco- 
nomic h<i8tlllty,  and  Isolationism,  and  the 
new  era  o  mutual  cooperation  to  Increase  the 
prosperit     of  people  throughout  the  world. 

Genera  Marshall  will  l)e  known  as  one  of 
those  wh3  brought  this  new  era  into  being 
But  he  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  It  is 
more  thin  the  creation  of  statesmen.  It 
comes  f re  ui  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Oui  peoples  are  united  In  their  de- 
termlnat  on  to  work  together  to  deal  with 
the  basic  problems  of  human  life. 

This  la  the  strength  of  the  European  re- 
covery pr  jgram.  It  was  developed  In  concert 
and  Is  >elng  carried  out  by  cooperative 
action.  1 1'estern  Europe  Is  recovering  its  eco- 
nomic st  ength  The  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  demxrracy  is  resurgent.  Economic  re- 
covery Is  matched  by  a  revival  oi  hope,  con- 
fidence, snd  faith  in  the  capacity  of  people 
to  goveri  themselves  wisely  and  Justly  and 
to  build  a  better  world  through  their  own 
efforts. 

We  hav  t  made  real  progress  up  to  this  time 
But  the  1  iltlmate  test  still  lies  ahead.  None 
of  us  car  afford  to  relax  our  efforts.  I  am 
confldeni  that  with  mutual  devotion  to  our 
common  rause  we  shall  succeed. 

Our  grfat  hope  for  peace  and  prospjrity 
lies  In  tte  developing  sense  of  unity  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  We  have 
learned  lull  well  that  no  nation  can  live  to 
Itself  aloie  And  we  have  also  learned  that 
when  th>  free  peoples  of  the  world  stand 
united  tley  are  unconquerable 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  dedi- 
cate its  a  trength  and  r  jsources  to  the  build- 


ing of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world.  We 
will  do  so  in  the  spirit  so  well  exemplified  by 
this  great  American  we  are  honoring  here 
tonight. 


Dutch  GoTernment  Commended  on  New 
Statement  of  Policy  in  Regard  to 
Indonesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R32PRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oie 
Dutch  Government  which  underwent 
considerable  criticism  late  last  year  be- 
cause of  its  determined  police  action  in 
Indonesia,  has  assuredly  made  a  definite 
come-back  in  international  relations  and 
for  this,  in  due  fairness,  it  should  be 
complimented. 

It  is  one  thing  to  pursue  uncompro- 
misingly a  course  thought  necessary,  but 
it  is  another  to  accommodate  one's 
stand  and  to  bend  to  world  opinion. 

By  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  has  b3en  wholly  unrea- 
sonable in  the  past,  or  that  outside 
forces,  working  for  their  own  self-inter- 
est, have  not  caused  some  unfair  smear- 
ing in  our  press.  Smart  publicity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  wish  to  monopolize 
the  wealth  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  has 
been  used.  Of  this  I  think  we  are  all 
well  aware. 

Since  the  subject  of  Indonesia  was 
raised  in  connection  with  EC  A.  a  new. 
and  to  me.  a  gratifying  development  has 
taken  place.  A  spirit  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  compromise  has  been  exhibited 
by  both  parties  to  the  dispute.  In  ad- 
dition, more  information  has  reached 
this  country  as  to  the  just  desserts  of 
each  cause.  We  find  that  the  grip  of 
the  American  promoter  and  his  pack 
of  publicity  men  has  been  loosened  on 
the  Indonesians. 

A  preliminary  accord  was  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  Indonesia  on  May  7.  The 
Commission  reported  last  week  that  con- 
versations to  work  out  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  accord  had  been  held  in  an 
amicable  spirit  which  seems  to  augur  well 
for  the  future.  Pinal  agreement  is  obvi- 
ously not  immediately  at  hand,  but  a 
much  more  hopeful  spirit  of  settlement  is 
present,  vastly  improved  over  the  violent 
times  of  only  2  years  ago. 

The  armed  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  Netherlands  has  come  to  an  end — 
and  considerable  order  has  been  the  re- 
sult. In  justice  to  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment, a  great  and  peaceful  people, 
they  acted  when  they  thought  that  a 
surgical  operation  was  needed. 

The  so-called  Indonesian  Republic, 
aided  by  American  money,  reached  out 
for  all  .he  Indies,  like  Prussia  reachcu 
for  Germany,  although  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nominal  republic  were  only  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  the  islands  and  the 
supporters  were  less. 

The  peaceful  and  long-raage  United 
States  of  Indonesia,  which  I  am  coa« 
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vineed  the  majority  of  the  people  want, 
and  which  involves  Dutch  ctwperatlon 
and  support,  was  lost  sight  of  In  Amer- 
ica. Press  agents  confused  tbe  issue  de- 
Hberately  and  fooled  a  lot  of  people  In 
the  United  Nations  Assembly  and  in  the 
Congress. 

Last  December  the  Dutch  told  us  that 
extreme  disorder  and  chaos  reigned  in 
Java  and  that  order  must  be  restored 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indonesians 
themselves,  who  did  not  want  to  be  ruled 
by  the  Indonesians  of  the  republic  with 
their  long  record  of  collaboration  vith 
the  Japanese  and  later  the  Communists. 
We  paid  more  attention  to  the  press 
agents  than  the  facts.  But  now.  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  stern  pacification  policy 
in  Holland  has  resigned  and  a  new  spirit 
now  prevails.  We  now  learn  how  the 
Dutch  have  already  given  the  fullest 
possible  autonomy  to  large  sections  of 
Indonesia,  covering  at  least  two-thirds 
of  Its  vast  territories  which  stretch  4.000 
miles  or  more  from  end  to  end.  Free  gov- 
ernments are  in  operation  there,  respon- 
sible not  to  the  Dutch,  but  to  parliamen- 
tary assemblies  elected  by  the  people. 

This  fact  should  be  broadcast  far  and 
wide  In  justice  to  the  Dutch.  They  are 
apparently  in  earnest  and  trying  to  solve 
a  problem  of  freedoir.  in  an  area  of  the 
world  where  communism  has  just  con- 
quered the  world's  most  populous  na- 
tion— China. 

The  fall  of  China  points  to  Indonesia 
as  a  possible  next  on  the  agenda.  The 
task  of  the  Netherlands  Government  is 
not  easy  in  these  ominous  times.  To 
give  deserving  peoples  full  self-govern- 
ment is  a  problem  fit  for  a  Solomon  in 
the  twin  dilemmas  of  founding  a  stable 
state,  which  takes  time,  and  the  on.set 
of  commimism  which  allows  little  time. 
We  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  the 
Dutch  If  they  abaudoned  these  people 
to  communi-sm  in  the  onrush  through 
A!5ia.  Let  us  be  as  temperate  in  our  es- 
timate of  their  t&sk  as  they  have  shown 
themselves  over  hundreds  of  years. 

We.  In  this  coimtry,  do  not  like  colo- 
nialism, but  we  like  communism  less. 
Let  us  withhold  mi.^tnist  until  the  danger 
Is  past. 

In  Indonesia  we  find  that  people  re- 
sent being  called  puppets  of  the  Ehitch 
when  they  achieve  their  freedom  under 
the  republic  forming  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  Government.  They  prac- 
tice evolution,  not  'evolution.  They  are 
as  resentful  as  Canadians  would  be  were 
we  to  consider  them  puppets  of  the 
British. 

Perhaps  we  have  paid  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  with 
which  the  Dutch  did  have  trouble,  part- 
ly because  the  name  of  the  government 
tends  to  make  people  think  that  it  com- 
prises the  whole  of  Indonesia,  while,  in 
reality,  it  covers  only  part  of  it  and  is, 
by  Its  own  statement,  destined  to  become 
a  state  of  the  conmion  government  in 
the  future. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. Mr.  Speaker,  I  mclude  a  state- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  Government 
with  respect  to  Indonesia,  as  outlined  by 
the  Netherlands  Foreign  Minister,  Hon. 
D.  U  Stikker,  in  his  address  Jane  15, 
1940.  to  the  American  correrpondcnts  en 
tour  of  Indonesia.    It  is  this  position  en 


which  I  believe  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  complimented. 

1.  Indoncaiana  want  Independence  and 
the  Outch  want  them  to  have  it. 

2.  The  Dutch  want  to  see  a  soTereign  and 
independent  United  States  of  Indooesta  es- 
tablished beiore  the  end  of  this  year,  if  poa- 
■Ible. 

3.  The  Dutch  want  the  new  government  to 
be  formed  under  conditions  which  will  per- 
mit all  the  elements  In  the  population  to  be 
(airly  represented  without  coercion  or  dom- 
ination by  armed  minorities. 

4.  The  Dutch  believe  that  the  majority 
of  leaders  of  Indonesia  want  to  estabush  a 
democratic  government  which  Is  able  to 
maintain  law  and  order,  deal  lauly  with  for- 
eign investors,  and  promote  the  political  and 
economic  development  of  Indonesia.  The 
alternative  to  such  a  government  is  chaos 
and  eventual  seizure  of  power  by  com- 
munism. 

5.  The  Dutch  telleve  that  the  majority  of 
Indonesians  want  and  need  the  support  of 
western  democracies  until  such  a  govern- 
ment has  had  a  chance  to  become  firmly 
established,  and  until  Indonesia's  most 
pressing  economic  problems  have  t)een  met. 

6.  Because  of  the  historical  ties  between 
the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia  the  Dutch  are 
prepared  to  oSer  the  fullest  cooperation  to 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  and  have 
suggested  as  an  instrument  of  such  co- 
operation a  Netherlands-Indonesian  Umon 
under  which  the  relationships  of  the  two 
countries  would  be  defined  by  entirely  vol- 
untary agreement  and  would  be  those  of 
equal  sovereign  powers.  Federalists  and  Re- 
publican leaders  in  Indonesia  have  agreed 
to  such  a  union  In  principle  and  to  attend 
a  round-table  conference  at  the  Hague  this 
summer  to  establish  the  union  and  arrange 
the  details  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty. 

7.  The  Dutch  do  not  seek  any  special  priv- 
Ueges  as  opposed  to  those  of  other  nations 
in  any  economic  relationship  it  may  have 
with  the  future  United  SUtee  of  Indonesia. 

8.  The  Dutch  believe  that  the  western 
denKtcracies  should  view  aU  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  (uttire  of  Indonesia  In  the 
light  of  advancing  communism  in  Asia. 

9.  The  Dutch  l>elieve  that  western  nations 
should  seek  ways  in  which  they  can  help 
Indonesia  raise  its  living  standards,  main- 
tain and  develop  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  stand  as  a  btiiwark  of  freedom 
in  southeast  Asia. 


Tbe  GrasBiittcc  on  Un-American  Actrvities 


REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  MUtWESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TI'v'ES 

Monday,  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pro- 
test the  unwarranted  and  unauthorized 
action  of  a  minority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee in  requiring  reading  lists  from 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States.  Members  of  the  House  were 
given  assurance  when  this  committee  was 
reestablished  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion that  the  committee  would  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  the  rules,  and  that  it 
would  not  again  be  a  device  for  publicity 
seeking,  to  the  discredit  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  violation  of  the 
American  tradition  of  freedom  of 
thcught  and  of  expression.  This  mo.-t 
recent  action  grossly  violates  this  tracii- 


tlon.  and  betrays  the  as.«irance  fflven 
when  the  Hou.sc  was  called  upon  to 
authorize  the  committee.  Primary  time 
is  approaching.  There  are.  undoubtedly 
Memt)ers  of  the  House  who  would  rather 
run  for  office  as  investigators  than  run 
as  legislators. 

I  am  including  in  the  Rscoao  today  the 
statement  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Morrill,  president 
of  the  University  of  Mmnesota.  and 
recommend  it  to  the  membership: 

It  Is  gravely  unfortunate  that  the  Hotiee 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  pro- 
ceeded as  It  did  In  seeking  Information.  The 
dlsttn-fced  reaction  to  Its  request  for  textbook 
lists  Indicates  widespread  doubt  and  concern 
about  what  turn  Its  Investigations  may  take. 
They  could  harm  educational  institutions 
irreparebly. 

But  even  though  we  question  »lgorotJsIy 
the  wisdom  or  JustiflabUity  of  the  request, 
as  Vice  President  Malcolm  U.  Willey  has 
rightly  sakt.  we  shall  ftimisfa  the  textbook 
list  because  this  Is  readily  available  and  be- 
cause the  university  will  not  reftiae  infor- 
mation to  any  duly  constituted  commit, tee 
of  the  Congress.  The  list  of  reference  books, 
running  into  the  thousands  upon  thousands, 
we  shaU  not  spend  time  and  money  lo  com- 
pile unless  it  is  insisted  upon. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  confidence 
in  the  mtegrity  and  the  good  Judgment  of 
the  Congress,  regardless  of  the  Mtivlty  of 
any  single  committee.  The  Congress  cer- 
tainly wUl  repudiate  any  serious  threat  to 
democratic  freedom  in  general,  or  academic 
freedom  In  particular.  I  wctild  hope  that 
the  House  committee,  sensing  the  sounder 
Judgment  In  which  the  American  people  un- 
doubtedly share,  will  back  off  from  Its  own 
questionable  courae  (tf  action,  and  I  hope 
educational  associations  in  tills  country  wiU 
exert  every  possible  pressure  to  force  them 
to  do  so. 

It  is  the  business  of  educational  institu- 
tions to  tinderstacd  and  analyse  ideas,  and 
to  protect  freedom  by  developing  an  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  to  it.  They  mtist  stand 
together  in  proclaiming  this  fundamental 
truth. 

The  best  answer  to  the  committee's  du- 
blotis  procedure  is  In  the  statement  of  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  which  puts  communism  in 
perspective  and  reafllrms  the  intelligent 
patriotism  of  the  teaching  profesaton. 


The  Farm  Procnua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  K.\1TSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2i .  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Tough  Job  Ahead"  from  a  recent  isfue 
of  the  Predonia  iKans.)  Herald,  which  is 
one  of  the  representative  newspapers  of 
Kansas. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Rkord,  as 
follows: 

TOUCH     JOB    AHEAD 

Yesterday  at  Des  Moines  organized  labor 
put  its  arm  about  the  shoulder  at  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  said,  in  honeyed  tones, 
"Come  on  baby,  let's  woo." 

If.  say  labor  leaders,  if  the  American  fann- 
er can  be  perstiaded  into  the  voting  camp 
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of  OTfanlzed  labor,  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  go  lu  «weet  way.  for  farm  and  labor 
will  control  the  world. 

It  makes  senae.  but  only  with  a  great  big 
-If.- 

In  the  first  place,  no  man  has  yet  operated 
a  farm  on  a  40-hovir  week,  with  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime,  double  time  for  Sxindays 
and  hoildays.  hospital  pay.  old-age  retire- 
ment and  a  weeks  oft  each  jear  for  vacation. 
It  is  a  queer  thing,  but  the  weather  doesn't 
give  a  hoot  for  unfair  labor  practices,  and 
the  little  chickens,  calves,  and  pigs  have 
to  have  theirs,  whether  It's  10  minutes  past 
quitting  time  or  not. 

The  farmer  must  work  the  clock  around. 
tt  seems.  366  days  a  year  and  he  looks  with 
no  kindly  eye  on  the  antics  of  labor  leaders 
who  insist  their  followers  be  paid  from  the 
time  they  rise  from  the  breakfast  table  until 
they  tiick  their  tootsies  under  the  patch- 
work quUt  at  night. 

The  farmers  get  no  kick  out  of  Wagner 
act  inspectors  snooping  around  to  see  if  their 
kids  go  after  the  cows  and  thus  place  theli 
little  souls  in  mortal  Jeopardy.  They  want 
no  one  around  to  see  that  the  farm-wife 
has  proper  ventilation  In  the  kitchen,  a 
stool  to  sit  on.  and  a  separate  toilet  from 
the  men  folks  They  look  on  a  lot  of  what 
labor  consider  a  ]ust  due  as  so  much  fol- 
der ol. 

It's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  educating,  and 
we  don't  believe  It  will  come  In  our  time. 

And  on  top  of  that.  It  Is  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice, trying  to  Inculcate  the  farm  mind  with 
certain  labor  prerogatives,  for  If  the  farmer 
vttt  go«a  on  strike  a  lot  of  laboring  folks  are 
fOlng  to  have  mighty  thin  stomachs  before 
tt  ta  OTer. 


Remember  Malmedy? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WIST  vraciKiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcohd  an  article 
entitled  "Remember  Malmedy?"  written 
by  Btrbcrt  Pell,  former  United  States 
Ambmssador. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
fts  follows: 

■rMTirwni  mai.jceott 

(By  Herbert  Pell,  former  United  Statea 
Ambassador) 

What  happened  at  Ifalmedy?  Almost 
•wry body  has  forfottcn  that  name.  German 
BB  aoMtota  mMsarrsd  AaMrteans  who  had 
surrendered  to  them.  In  March  1948.  Gen- 
eral Clay  reduced  43  original  death  sentences 
In  the  Malmedy  case  to  13.  "Hie  cases  of  the 
la  were  once  more  reviewed  by  General  Clay 
and  some  sentences  cunOrmed,  others  com- 


After  all.  what  did  these  men  do?  They 
■hot  a  lot  of  American  privates  whose  names 
today  arc  forgotun  by  all  but  their  Imme- 
diate famlllea.  and  they  now  represent  that 
•Aelency  which  may  build  up  In  5  years  a 
pcoapsTOUs  customer  In  Germany.  They  are 
M«B  who  wUl  be.  as  their  fathers  were,  ready 
tomorrow  money  through  big  New  York  banks 
with  which  again  to  buy  the  products  of 
American  factories  in  which  the  bankers  are 
iBiarested  and  set  up  a  new  war  machine. 

Why  should  we  not  pardon  these  men? 
The   profit   wlU   cume    tu    us.    the   preeent 


ly  Nazis  whc 
hurt  a  fly 
courteously 


leaders  of  i  overnment  and  of  finance  will 
have  slipped  into  their  graves  before  the  next 
nest  of  the  leaders  of  the  United 
sacrificed  the  hope  of  peace  to 
elect  Hardir  g  in  1920  had  left  the  scene  be- 
fore Pearl  B  arbor. 

It  has  evei  i  been  suggested  that  these  klnd- 
,  of  course,  never  were  willing  to 
were  actually  roughly  and  dls- 
treated  while  they  were  prison- 
ers—men wl  lo  had  killed  a  lot  of  Jews  In  con- 
centration c  imps,  who  had  stolen  anc"  raped 
all  over  Eur  jpe  because  they  had  the  power 
to  do  so.  bu'  who  apparently  had  done  noth- 
ing really  -eprehensible.  were  not  kindly 
treated  by  \he  American  soldiers  merely  be- 
cause the  felerlcan  were  the  companions 
of  the  peopl*  they  had  murdered. 

Would  It  not  be  better  to  offer  the.se  men, 
a  reward  an  1  an  apology,  understanding  that 
the  country  of  Goethe  and  of  Wagner  (should 
we  or  shoul(  l  we  not  offend  them  If  we  said  of 
Heine  and  ct  Bach  and  of  Einstein?)  cannot 
really  mean  to  do  any  wrong,  however  much 
appearance!  may  from  time  to  time  be 
against  them.  Poor  deluded  fellows,  they 
were  fooled  by  Hitler  as  their  fathers  were 
dazzled  by  the  HohenzoUem  and  as  their 
sons  are  pre  iarlng  to  be  bamboozled  by  some- 
one else  in  t  he  not  so  distant  future. 

Our  Savlc  ur  taught  us  to  pray  God  to  for- 
give us  oui  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespaa }  against  us,  but  he  did  not  say  as 
we  forgive  he  strong  for  the  trespasses  that 
they  comm  tted  against  the  weak  who  have 
no  hope  f(r  earthly  Justice  except  In  the 
fairness  aid  determined  courage  of  the 
United  States. 

Justice,  tnd  we  can  thank  God  for  It. 
means  mon  in  the  long  run  than  profits.  U 
all  the  Injured  and  shattered  of  Europe  who 
have  with  s  ich  pathetic  confidence  turned  to 
us  are  dec  led  Justice  because  of  legalism, 
sentiment,  political  pressure,  or  financial 
gain,  we  n«ed  not  be  surprised  If  they  turn 
elsewhere  ^hen  In  the  future  they  want  to 
see  their  humanity  treated  as  something 
else  than  h  number  In  a  question  of  eco- 
nomics. 

Put  it  pe  'haps  more  crudely  still :  fear  Is  a 
more  pxjw  srful  force  than  hunger.  No 
amount  of  '  irheat.  bulldozers,  or  bathtubs  will 
prevent  th  ;m  from  turning  away  from  us 
when  agal  i  they  need  a  bastion  against 
brutality. 

Long  aft  sr  all  human  and  material  hope 
seemed  to  lave  departed,  they  continued  to 
fight  for  th  B  hope  of  Justice  and  for  nothing 
else.  Agal  i  speaking  from  the  lowest  and 
most  selfisl  i  point  of  view.  Is  there  any  mili- 
tary or  bus  ness  sense  in  once  more  abandon- 
ing them  I  jid  reenf  orcing  the  argument  of 
the  oppone  nts  of  the  United  States  who  say 
that  no  or  e  but  a  fool  will  trust  the  fair- 
ness and  d  'termination  of  America? 


and  benefits  to  each  county  in  Ohio  of 
S  246— Federal  aid  to  education.  This 
chart  shows  that  of  the  $268,083,000. 
which  is  the  total  cost  of  the  bill,  Ohio 
taxpayers  will  pay  $15,629,000.  or 
about  5.83  percent  of  the  entire  cost.  The 
amount  returned  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  246,  is  $7,320,- 

000. 

The  costs  and  benefits,  as  it  would  af- 
fect the  six  counties  of  the  Seventeenth 
Ohio  District,  are  as  follows : 


Facts  Aiont  Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXllENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON 


J.  HARRY  McGregor 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE    lOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

SJonday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  McjREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  Congress,  before 
which  S.  346 — Federal  aid  to  education — 
la  being  heard.  I.  at  this  tune,  am 
taking  DC  sides  as  to  whether  the  bill 
should  be  passed  or  defeated.  I  do  feel, 
however,  hat  full  consideration  of  the 
bill — both  pro  and  con — should  be  given. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  on  Thurs 


day.  June 


18.  I  inserted  in  the  Appendix 


Of  the  RiiroRD  a  chart  showing  the  cost 


.Ashland 

Coshocton... 

Df  la  ware 

Kno.^ 

Lifkmft 

Richland — 

Total.. 


$.57,827 

48,450 

.IS.  947 

.W,  2«H 

101.  5H0 

aa.  177 


503.264 


Received 
by  county 


$20,426 
31.47fi 
22,327 
30,232 
60,100 
78,031 

260,592 


In  addition  to  the  costs  and  benefits 
derived  from  this  legislation,  the  big 
question  is  '-Will  our  State  department  of 
education,  our  local  school  boards,  and 
the  heads  of  our  local  school  systems  lose 
their  control  by  the  passage  of  S.  246? 
Will  this  bill  put  the  control  of  our 
schools  in  the  hands  of  Federal  oflBcials 
in  Washington  and  further  lead  us  down 
the  road  to  socialism  and  statism? 


Government  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  from  all 
over  Wisconsin  I  have  received  messages 
emphasizing  the  deep  concern  of  the 
people  of  my  State  in  the  Federal  deficit 
that  is  looming  up.  Our  people  are  more 
aware  than  ever  before  that,  the  time  is 
overdue  for  Federal  economy  and  re- 
trenchment if  we  are  ^o  maintain  this 
Nation  solvent. 

The  Hoover  Commission  reports  repre- 
sent a  bright  hope  for  Federal  economy. 
In  addition.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  and  which 
would  cut  some  two  to  four  billion  dol- 
lars from  the  Federal  budget,  also  repre- 
sents a  source  of  hope  for  fiscal  sanity. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  two  editorials  from  two  news- 
papers in  my  State.  The  first  is  a  terse 
statement  from  the  Shawano  County 
Journal  on  deficit  financing  and  the  sec- 
ond a  brief  commentary  by  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  analyzing  the  increasing 
trend  toward  Federal  grants-in-aid  and 
pointing  out  the  huge  costs  that  are 
involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
OBj>,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Shawano  County  Journal  of 

June  9,  194»| 

osncrr  riNANciNa 

The  Pr«>sldent  of  the  I7nlted  Stat«*  feM 
asked  Congress  to  approve  a  budget  for  tiM 
fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  of  •42.000.- 
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•00.000  to  $44,000,000,000  The  budget  for 
the  year  ending  July  I.  1948.  was  933.800,- 
000,000.     Are  we  going  nutty?  , 

Lat's  face  Che  facu:  Tax  receipts  are  fall- 
ing ciT.  The  bUBlnaas  volume  Is  sUpplJsg. 
The  President  stands  pat  for  his  tax  plan. 
-We.  the  People"  can't  understand  all  of 
this. 

And  appafently  the  political  powers  that 
rule  the  Nation  eTWently  Ignore  the  fact 
that  «'c  are  gotoig  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  hole. 

At  least  one  outstanding  pubtlcatkm  in 
Washington  predicts  that  the  new  victory 
loan  drive  wlU  not  hrlng  enough  money  Into 
the  Goremment  Treasury  to  meet  Its  flnan- 
clRl  needs.  In  short.  It  Is  charged  that  the 
new  bond  drive  Is  embarked  on  an  era  of 
defldt  Onanclng. 

(From  the  MUwaukee  Journal  of  June  S, 

1949] 

THK    STOrr    OF    TAXXS    AND    AITS 

Tear  after  year,  local  governments  go  to 
Sute  Governments  and  State  governmenis 
go  to  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
schemes  for  aids.  In  recent  years,  the  em- 
phasis has  been  on  Federal  aids.  The  the- 
ory apparently  has  been  that,  when  Uncle 
Sam  carries  the  burden,  the  people  are  some- 
how spared  the  costs.  The  fact,  of  cource. 
Is  that,  when  Washington  does  the  Job.  costs 
multiply. 

Jurt  lock  at  the  matter  practically  and 
It  will  be  clear  that  the  larther  away  is  the 
administration  of  the  money,  the  more  costly 
the  administration  Is  bcund  to  bs. 

When  the  Federal  Government  aids  a  lo- 
cality, it  does  so  through  a  State  set-up. 
Local  administration,  which  must  meet  Fed- 
eral standards,  costs  more  than  It  would  if 
only  the  locality's  own  money  were  Involved. 
State  administration,  which  must  also  meet 
Federal  standards,  adds  a  considerable  item 
of  cost.  The  Federal  administration  Itself. 
which  must  expand  to  take  care  of  aU  the  48 
States,  usually  ends  by  Involving  llteraliy 
thousands  of  employees  who  take  care  of 
literally  millions  of  records. 

The  end  reaxUt  Is  that  taxes  must  not  only 
cover  the  actual  costs  of  doing  the  deatred 
Job  ol  constnictkiii,  or  relief,  or  security, 
but  must  also  cover  an  army  of  administra- 
tors, acres  of  filing  space  and  tons  of  sup- 
plies. 

Federal  aid  Is  anything  but  cheap  to  the 
pesr  local  taxpayer.  The  tax  burden  on  all 
at  as  may  easily  be  twice  the  benefits  which 
flow  back  to  the  local  projects. 


Tlie  Work  of  Paul  G.  HoffmaB  Is  Awre- 
dftttd  Nohrithstanilhig  Impresstoos 
Left  to  the  Contrary 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  utioajia 
IN  THB  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap.  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  CRCOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  received  a  letter  edged  in  black  re- 
minding tis  that  the  Honorable  James 
Pbrrestal,  a  great  public  servant,  met 
with  untimeli*  call  to  join  the  bosom  of 
divinity.  Perhaps  many  of  the  living 
that  have  never  learned  the  art  of  appre- 
ciation for  service  well  done,  played  no 
small  part  in  hastening  his  early  depar- 
ture. 

While  our  Nation  yet  mourns  the  death 
of  th's  noble  patriot,  we.  here  on  Capital 
Hill,  have  experienced  an  episode  that 
has  placed  a  discourajing  burden  upon 


the  shoulders  of  another  esteemed  pubic 
servant,  and  I  refer  to  no  other  than  the 
Honorable  E*aul  G.  Hoffman,  ECA  Admin- 
istrator, who  recently,  in  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriation Committee,  was  told  it  would 
be  better  for  our  country  were  he  to 
resign  from  his  position. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman  was  never  on  his 
knees  praying  and  shedding  crocodile 
tears  for  the  position  he  now  holds,  and 
he  is  not  so  attached  that  it  is  unpossible 
for  him  to  relinquish  his  claim  when  his 
services  are  no  longer  appreciated. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  asked  to  take  over 
the  administration  of  the  ECA  and  he 
answered  the  call  at  much  personaJ  sac- 
riOce.  His  unexcelled  administrative 
ability  as  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corp.  of  South  Bend.  Ind..  honesty,  integ- 
rity of  character,  lofty  ideals,  foresight, 
and  broad  perspective,  linked  with  pro- 
found desire  for  early  European  recoverj' 
and  the  building  of  a  superstructure  of 
brotherly  love  throughout  the  world  re- 
enforced  with  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
fully  qualified  him  for  the  gigantic  task 
which  he  was  called  to  psrform. 

Sometimes  in  our  hasty  remarks  we 
say  not  what  we  mean.  A  good  business- 
man must  have  frank  opinions.  When- 
ever any  man  working  in  the  affairs  of 
Government  is  fearful  of  facts  and  de- 
sires to  classify  them  as  'unduly  high 
pressure, '  then  he  should  insist  on  the 
employment  of  a  puppet  rather  than  an 
administrator  with  whom  to  work. 

Sometimes  I  am  stimulated  to  wonder 
how  we  are  ever  able  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  good,  honest,  capable,  and  reliable 
ofBctals  when  they  know  they  are  ever 
subjected  to  criticism  and  accusations 
too  often  designed  to  defame  their  name, 
character,  and  honorable  standing  in 
their  home  community.  Slate,  and 
Nation. 

We  of  South  Bend  and  the  State  of 
Indiana  highly  revere  Paul  G.  Hoffman 
by  virtue  of  his  splendid  business  record, 
integrity,  and  civic  leadership,  and  we 
consider  recent  statements  that  have 
shaded  and  retarded  his  efforts  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program  to  be  un- 
warrantable. Further  expression  of  our 
feeling  is  disclosed  in  the  following  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  South.  Bend 
Tribune : 

BOFFMAM'S   FOSmOH 

BCA  Admlutstrator  Paul  G.  Hoffman  did 
not  commit  a  crime  when  he  told  members 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  iliat 
he  would  resign  if  the  appropriation  for  op- 
eration of  hts  agency  In  the  I»4»-50  fiscal 
y«ar  seemed  Inadequate  to  him.  In  a  sense 
Senator  KMauKxa  MrKxrjJut.  Tennessee 
Democrat,  was  dC^^  when  he  said  that  Ad- 
n^AlBtrator  HoCtaMn  attempted  to  bnng 
preaatu^  on  Congma  In  th^t  statement.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  illeglumate 
pressure. 

Administrator  Hoffman,  ^rtio  Is  giving  pub- 
lic service  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice, 
is  entitled  to  and  has  positive  ide«8  about 
what  Is  needed  for  BCA  maintenance.  He 
naturally  does  not  have  a  desire  to  so-ve  as 
head  of  an  organization  having  mere  token 
significance.  Honest  differences  erf  opinion 
exist  about  the  rpy»<Tniim  and  minimum  re- 
sponsibilities that  tbiB  country  should  as- 
sume through  the  BCA  system.  Adminis- 
trator Hoffman  should  not  be  accused  of 
sinister  plotting,  even  by  InmUcatton,  for 
LUiiiiMliig  his  opinions  frankly.  WmtmmS*iy 
if  looks  as  if  Senator  McKsixAa  spate  only 
for  himself  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
otight  to  resign. 


Tk  iiosnif  BiH 


REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  iLxiNoia 
IN  TBM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VB3 

Monday.  June  20,  194$ 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wednes- 
day af  last  week  my  very  good  friend  and 
able  colleague  of  Chicago  (Mr.  O'HabaJ 
attempted  to  answer  and  refute  certain 
statements  I  had  previously  made  on 
June  7  in  oppositicm  to  the  Federal  hous- 
ing bill. 

He  attempted  to  convey  the  impression 
that  I  had  secured  some  of  the  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  housing  bill, 
and  that  I  had  been  influenced  in  my 
thinking  by  what  he  termed  the  real- 
estate  lobby. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  over  6  years 
now.  and  I  have  never  yet  been  influ- 
enced In  decisions  I  mcke  by  lobbyists 
from  any  direction.  This  administra- 
tion, when  it  attempts  to  put  over  .social- 
istic legislation,  always  cries  out  against 
special  public  interests  and  powerful  lob- 
bies in  aB  effort  to  give  the  people  the 
impression  that  the  supporters  of  the  ad- 
minLstration  are  immune  from  lobbyists 
and  are  trying  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  masses.  In  attempting  to  put  over 
this  Federal  housing  bill,  which  is  shot 
through  with  socialism,  they  are  using 
the  same  false  cry  from  t^e  President 
down. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
I  have  seldom  been  approached  by  the 
representatives  of  the  big- business  in- 
terests. I  have  been  lobbied  by  bureau- 
cratic organixaOons.  left  wingers  by  the 
hundreds,  labor  organixations.  and  vari- 
oiu  pressure  groups  time  and  time  again. 
The  national  public-housing  organiza- 
tion, and  Government- paid  pnHHagan- 
dists  are  the  lobtues  really  impending  large 
sums  of  the  taxpa3^ers'  money  in  support 
oi  this  biU. 

When  people  high  in  Government,  and 
Members  of  Congress,  give  our  statements 
to  the  public  which  would  indicate  that 
lobbyists  representing  special  interects 
are  controUinr  the  action  taken  by  the 
dected  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
this  ccuntxy.  they  are  striking  a  blew  at 
and  doing  great  damage  to  our  repre- 
sentative form  ol  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Mr.  0'Ha«a'8  address 
of  considerable  length,  he  does  attempt 
to  make  one  point  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  is  "that  I  was  mistaken  when  I 
made  the  statement  that  this  public  hous- 
ing program,  if  carried  through,  would 
cost  the  Government  a  total  of  $20.00P.- 
000.000." 

I  am  qtiite  frank  to  admit  that  it  is 
possDile  that  it  might  cost  p.  little  less 
than  $20,000,000,000.  Howevor.  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  real  mistake  I  made  was 
puttii«  the  cost  as  low  as  $20,000,000  000, 
because  if  this  t»oiect  to  house  1,050.000 
people  in  the  low -income  group  is  put 
through  and  completed,  the  same  social- 
istic planners,  having  won  the  first  vic- 
tory, will  doubtless  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  next  session  with  plans  to 
expand  this  legislation  to  include  7  455.- 
8C6  families  in  the  ""C  percent  just  auove 


t 
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those  provided  (or  in  the  present  bill 
whose  annua]  earning  income  is  less  than 
$1,600  a  year.  Anyone  mu.st  know  that 
If  you  take  care  with  low  rentals  the 
group  Just  under  this  $1,600  income  that 
this  larger  group  will  feel  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  equal  treatment.  A 
program  to  Include  the  latter  group. 
added  to  the  present  program,  would  cost 
over  $100,000,000,000 

Mr  Speaker,  fortunately,  however, 
there  \»  that  added  poKstbillty  that  this 
pilitlcal  vote-catchinK  scheme  of  hous- 
tanc.  which  t.s  planned  to  be  operated 
through  the  netting  up  of  local  housing 
Mtthorttles.  when  aiiA^raed  by  local 
gmnps  in  the  various  flliig^  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  join  in  Its  cooperation. 
«tt  reaUae  that  it  is  so  wild  and  unwork- 
•kte.  so  worthless  and  dangerous  to  the* 
country,  that  few  local  housing  authori- 
ties will  be  willing  to  cooperate.  If  this 
happens,  the  Government  may  not  be 
able  to  find  such  housing  authority  out- 
lets as  would  permit  the  spending  of  this 
$20,000  000.000.  It  is  just  possible  that 
might  happen,  and  if  it  does  mv  figures. 
of  course,  would  be  too  high 

The  bill  itself  provides  and  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  $19,312,500,000  for  the 
purpose  of  building  1.050.000  family 
units,  plus  unlimited  expenditure  for  re- 
search, which  will  bring  the  total  ex- 
pense to  $20,000,000,000.  I  have  never 
known  a  governmental  agency  set  up  (or 
the  purpose  of  spending  money,  as  this 
agency  is  being  set  up.  that  has  failed 
t0  9end  to  the  limit  of  its  authorization. 
It  will  be  difficult,  with  the  experience  the 
Congress  has  had  with  bureaucracy  here 
in  Washington,  to  convince  the  Mem- 
bers who  must  pass  on  this  legislation 
that  they  will  not  spend  the  entire 
$20,000,000,000  limit  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. If.  as  they  say.  it  will  not  re- 
quire more  than  $10,000,000,000.  they 
should  reduce  the  amount  in  the  bill  at 
once  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  argued  by  some 
Members  favoring  this  legislation,  that 
onder  the  wizardly  confusion  set  up  by 
the  bureaucrats  in  financing  these  proj- 
ects, that  out  of  the  small-loan  pro- 
vision, some  of  the  money  will  be  paid 
back. 

Let  us  say  that  the  average  rental  of 
apartments  in  a  certain  housing  author- 
ity is  $30  per  month,  but  that  the  real 
rCBtal  to  properly  amortize  such  a  rental 
iBVHtment  should  be  $60  a  month.  The 
$400.00MM  Siven  by  the  Government  to 
local  aicnetes  foes  to  pay  administrative 
expenses,  int«»rest  on  bonds,  the  differ- 
in  subsidies  on  rentals,  mainte- 
.  and  upkeep,  along  with  the  small 
amount  the  renter  pays.  There  Is  a  pos- 
albility  that  a  very  small  amount  of  this 
loan  fund  may  be  paid  back  into  the 
Government,  which  might  amount  to  10 
or  20  percent.  There  is  a  very  definite 
po&ilbiiity  that  none  of  it  will  be  paid 
back,  because  you  are  dealing  with  a 
Fiederal  Governmeni,  that 
more,  or  as  much  as 
their  authority  will  permit. 

In  that  connection,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr  Wolcott).  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  at  the  Seventy -sixth 
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to  the  direct  financial  corn- 
Federal  Government  is  com- 
expendlture  of  Indeterminate 
housing  research  ( title  3 ) .  ad- 
costs,  etc 

number  of  government  depart- 

and   the   lack    of   adequate 

on  which  to  base  an  estimate. 
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t  because  it  Is  poltlcal  hous- 
It  not  (or  the  political  as- 
housing  bill.  It  would  not 
his  Congress.     Were   it   not 
h  the   political  possibilities 
pdlitlcal  Influence,  such  legis- 
have  on  the  masses,  who  are 


promised  rentals  at  half  price  at  tha 
expense  of  the  public,  this  biU  would 
net  get  a  hundred  votes  in  this  House. 
I  oppose  it  because  it  is.  in  fact,  using 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  destroy  the  great  building  Industry 
of  private  enterprise.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment destroys  a  private  enterprise, 
then  the  Government  takes  over  its 
functions  and  that  Is  socialism.  This 
will  mean  that  the  Government  will 
socialize  the  building  of  homes  as  it  did 
in  France. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  It  will 
take  money,  through  excise  taxes  and 
otherwise,  (rom  the  really  poor,  like 
those  living  on  small  annuities  and  old- 
age  assistance,  who  will  not  be  permitted 
as  occupants  in  these  low-rental  build- 
ings. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  be- 
cause out  of  the  3.700.000  families,  who 
earn  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  a  special 
group  of  1.050,000  families  would  get  the 
benefit  of  these  low  rentals,  while  2,200,- 
000  families  in  this  same  category  with 
an  income  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
would  have  to  pay  additional  taxes  for 
the  favored  few. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
strata  of  income  of  families  just  above 
this  lowest  one-tenth  I  have  discussed, 
that  there  are  7,456,000  families  whose 
annual  incomes  are  under  $1,600.  The 
taxes  of  this  great  group  of  low-income 
people,  again,  would  be  increased  as  well 
to  give  the  1,050.000  low-cost  rentals. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  it  would  be  only 
justice  to  the  7.456,000  families  to  extend 
this  legislation  next  year  to  provide  them 
with  equal  rental  opportunities,  and  that 
would  cost  far  beyond  $100,000,000,000. 
If  we  pass  this  legislation,  there  will 
most  likely  be  a  bill  presented  to  the 
Congress  next  year  by  these  same  plan- 
ners to  take  care  of  this  group. 

I  give  you  these  figures  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  show  you 
what  a  dangerous  mistake  we  are  about 
to  make,  in  even  seriously  considering 
this  revolutionary,  socialistic  program 
which  will  destroy  the  financial  solvency 
of  this  Nation. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  will  rob  the  men  and  women  of 
their  cherished  ambition  to  work  and 
save  to  build  and  own  their  own  homes. 
This  legislation  strikes  another  destruc- 
tive blow  at  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  am  against  it  because  it  will  mean 
less  homes  at  greater  cost,  rather  than 
more  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  in  section  2.  in  its 
declaration  of  policy  in  its  first  para- 
graph, holds  out  a  false  and  impossible 
promise  to  the  American  people  when  It 
promises;  "the  realization,  as  soon  as 
feasible,  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  .suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family."  What  a  false, 
dangerous,  and  deceptive  hope  to  bold 
out  to  the  people. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  attainment 
of  that  goal,  physically  and  financially. 
Is  Impossible.  It  is  a  Utopian,  deceptive 
political  statement.  It  has  never  been 
the  policies  of  the  founders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  make  such  a  guaranty  to 
our  people.    Such  guaranties  could  not 


be  kept,  if  made,  and  every  sensible  per- 
son knows  It. 

The  American  people  who  are  worth 
their  salt  and  most  of  them  are  and  will 
remain  so,  unless  the  moral  fabric  is 
further  destroyed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment promising  them  everything,  still 
have  enough  pride  that  they  want  to 
build  their  own  homes  like  the  pioneers 
who  builded  their  early  homes  and  at 
times  log  cabins  along  the  rivers  in  the 
early  days  o(  this  country.  And  who  by 
their  own  efforts  conquered  the  plains 
and  builded  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  If  their  pride  and 
character  had  been  weakened  by  such 
legislation,  they  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

If  you  take  away  this  incentive,  as  this 
bill  attempts  to  do,  you  will  strike  a  ter- 
rific blow  at  the  greatest  heritage  and 
wealth  this  Nation  has  today— that  is  the 
ambition,  character,  independence,  mor- 
als and  pride  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Chicago  in  his  address  before  the  House, 
was  questioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mitlter]  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  tenants  for  admission  to  public 
housing  projects  now  operating  in  Chi- 
cago. His  reply,  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  public  housing  in  Chicago 
was  as  follows: 

As  la  the  case  elsewhere,  there  has  been 
good  administration  of  public  housing  in 
Chicago,  and  there  has  been  complete  di- 
vorcing from  politics.  No  one  has  even  sug- 
gested scandal.     There  has  been  none. 

I  think  the  best  evidence  to  show  that 
my  very  worthy  colleague  is  not  fully  in- 
formed as  to  how  well  or  how  bad  public 
housing  has  been  operated  in  Chicago,  is 
to  close  my  remarks  by  inserting  an  edi- 
torial under  date  of  October  15,  1948, 
appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
When  you  read  this  editorial,  which  gives 
the  facts  as  to  political  housing  in  Chi- 
cago, I  think  you  will  agree  that  my  col- 
league was  wholly  uninformed  and  that 
you  will  further  agree  that  the  conditions 
uncovered  in  Chicago  will  be  multiplied 
a  thousand  times  throughout  the  United 
States  if  thLs  housing  bill  is  approved  by 
the  Congress: 

TO0   PAT   HIS   KKNT 

The  Chicago  Housing  Authority  has 
notified  a  photo  instructor,  earning  $8,290  a 
year,  that  he  wUl  have  to  move  out  of  one  ol 
Its  projects  for  "low  income"  families.  His 
Is  one  of  200  families  ordered  to  move  be- 
cause their  incomes  exceed  the  maximum  al- 
iow'd  in  the  projects.  All  have  family  in- 
comes exceeding  $5,000  a  year.  One  family, 
with  four  employed,  earns  $12,638. 

The  housing  authority's  press  release  says 
that  the  200  families  were  told  "that  October 
will  t>e  the  last  month  In  their  present  liv- 
ing quarters."  That's  real  optimism.  The 
authority  started  eviction  proceedings  against 
some  other  high  Income  tenants  a  year  ago 
August.  They  are  still  living  In  the  proj- 
ects, while  the  appellate  court  decides  an 
appeal  In  the  case. 

There  are  another  2.833  families  In  the 
projects  whom  the  authority  is  making  no 
mova  to  evict,  although  their  incomes  also 
exceed  the  maximum.  They  and  the  200 
families  average  $3,394  a  year.  The  l««t 
average  wage  reported  In  Chicago  by  the 
B^Mt•  department  of  Irbor— for  Individuals, 
but  not  famUy  units — was  less  than  tS.OOO 
a  year. 
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As  a  Federal  income  taxpayer,  you  pay  • 
large  part  of  the  rent  of  the  $8.290-a-year 
photo  Instructor.  Federal  subsidies  to  the 
projecU  are  calculated  to  pay  off  the  toUl 
buUdlng  cost,  with  interest.  If  you  own  real 
estate  In  Chicago,  you  pay  a  second  time  to 
provide  police  and  fire  protection  for  thU 
man  of  means  and  the  schooling  of  his  chil- 
dren, if  any.  The  so-called  contributions  In 
lieu  of  taxes  by  the  Hovuslng  Authority  are 
about  one-tenth  of  what  taxes  would  be  on 
property  of  equal  value  owned  by  a  private 
citizen. 

All  this  was  done  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
a  public  duty  to  provide  housing  for  people 
of  low  incomes.  The  moment  they  started 
building  the  public  housing  people  an- 
nounced that,  of  course,  they  still  couldn't 
provide  housing  for  people  of  the  lowest  In- 
come. Now,  m  Chicago,  they  report  that 
39  jjercent  of  their  tenants  have  incomes  In 
excess  of  the  very  liberal  maximums.  They 
accept  tenants  earning  as  luch  as  $63  a  week, 
only  about  $4  under  the  city  average.  The 
Housing  Authority  warns  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  evict  the  over-Income  tenants  In 
a  month  or  so.  Considering  progress  to  date, 
the  warning  is  hardly  necessary.  Actually, 
the  tenants  probably  couldn't  all  be  evicted 
If  the  Authority  went  at  the  tasit  in  earnest, 
because  of  the  disposition  of  municipal 
judges  to  ignore  the  law  whenever  a  chance 
appears  to  woo  a  vote. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  group  of  7,680 
families,  among  all  of  the  thousands  in  Chi- 
cago seeking  adequate  shelter,  should  have 
the  larger  part  of  their  rent  paid  by  other 
and  often  less  comfortably  housed  families. 
If  the  favored  few  can't  be  evicted,  they  can 
be  required  to  pay  what  their  apartments  are 
worth. 

That  Is  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  under 
the  Housing  /-uthority.  The  projects  should 
be  sold  to  private  owners,  free  of  rsnt  con- 
trols, so  that  the  taxpayers  whose  money  is 
tied  up  In  them  can  salvage  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Private  management,  eliminating  the 
social  worker  fads  and  frills  and  the  over- 
loaded pay  rolls  of  the  public  operators 
could  probably  make  a  profit  at  rents  which 
most  of  the  present  tenants  could  afford  to 
pay. 


This  post  resolves  that  you  support  with 
all  your  energy  and  Integrity  any  measures 
designed  to  relieve  financial  distress  in  so 
many  of  World  War  I  veterans'  lives,  and  care 
for  them  in  a  manner  befitting  the  valiant 
service  they  gave  to  their  country  In  1917 
and  1918. 

Habolo  C.  Wn,80N. 

Post  Commattder. 
Attest:  B.  W.  Poolx. 

Pott  Adjutant. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by 
this  resolution  and  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  discrimination 
against  World  War  I  veterans  in  the 
housing  bill,  H.  R.  4009,  which  limits  vet- 
erans' preference  in  low -rent  public 
housing  to  those  who  served  in  the  armed 
services  between  September  18, 1940,  and 
July  26,  1947— page  30,  lines  9.  10.  11,  12. 

To  remedy  this  situation  I  propose  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  section  202  of 
H.  R.  4009— line  9.  page  30,  as  follows: 

The  term  "veteran"  shall  mean  a  person 
who  served  in  the  air,  land,  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  during  any  war  between 
the  United  States  and  any  other  nation  and 
who  shall  have  been  discharged  or  released 
therefrom  on  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable. The  term  "serviceman"  shall  mean 
a  person  who  served  in  the  air,  land,  or  naval 
forces  of  the  Unites  States  during  any  war 
between  the  United  States  and  any  other  na- 
tion. Eieceased  veterans  and  servicemen 
shall  mean  men  or  women  who  served  In  the 
air,  land,  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  any  war  between  the  United  States 
and  any  other  nation  and  who  died  In  service 
before  the  termination  of  such  war. 

On  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
amendment  when  the  bill  comes  up  for 
consideration  in  the  House. 


Veterans'  Lefislation 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ElEPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  reso- 
lution recently  adopted  by  the  Mathews- 
Carter  Post,  No.  325.  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Manchester.  Ohio,  concerning 
veterans'  legislation. 

The  resolution  is  signed  by  Harold  C. 
Wilson,  post  commander,  and  attested 
by  R.  W.  Poole,  post  adjutant,  and  was 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Oscar  R.  Howell,  vice 
commander  of  this  American  Legion 
post.    It  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  present  compensation  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  World  War  I  Is  wholly 
Inadequate,  and  most  veterans  of  World  War 
I  have  pasMd  their  fiftieth  birthdays  and 
are  finding  It  increasingly  dlffictilt  to  com- 
pete on  the  present  labor  market  which  de- 
mands yotuiger  men;  and 

Whsreac  many  of  these  veterans  are  suf- 
fering from  diseases  or  wounds  incurred  in 
or  aggravated  by  World  War  I  service: 


Utilization  of  Womanpower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  UAIIfE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBi 

Monday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2) ,  1949 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton,  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Ohio,  has 
written  a  most  thought -provoking  article 
which  appears  in  the  June  1949  issue  of 
the  American  magazine.  She  writes  on 
a  matter  that  we  all  should  give  serious 
consideration.  Her  manner  of  expres- 
sion is  not  only  courageously  direct  and 
intellectually  honest  but  It  is  arresting 
and  easy  reading. 

While  the  title  of  the  article  is  "Women 
Should  Be  Drafted."  the  article  at  no 
point  proposes  a  peacetime  draft.  It 
does  emphasize  peacetime  reorganiza- 
of  the  women's  components  of  the  armed 
services  for  adequates  preparation. 

PxAifcss  BotTOK's  article  Is  a  forward- 
looking  challenge  baaed  on  findings  of 
experience  in  World  War  n.  It  should 
stimulate  calm,  serious  consideration  of 
the  whole  practical  problem  of  how 
womanpower.  as  well  as  manpower,  can 
best  be  organized  on  24  hours'  notice  in 
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the  event  of  an  «nerf«»<ry  It  under- 
«;ores  &  slosan  of  mine.  "Dont  Walt — 
Anticipate." 

I  ask  unajiiXDous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORD 

There  belnff  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcckd, 
as  lolloir: 

woM£N  sHoru)  n  Hurrxo 

fBy  raAWCSs  P   BoLTDW.  trnltcd  States 

■■(irescntatlTe  from  Ohio) 

(Vn<ier  our  present  laws.  In  case  of  na- 
ttoaaX  eiBCi^ncy  young  American  men  can 
b*  batted  into  the  armeci  aenrloes  on  M 
boon'  noUoc.  Then  !•  ao  such  prorlalon 
tcx  Um  drafting  oX  ««■•■.  All  ln<licaUont 
are  thai  another  war  wotikl  require  the  aei  r- 
tc«i  of  women  oiare  than  ever.  If  we  arc 
to  conatder  rerlsing  our  draft  laws  to  in- 
clude girla.  the  time  to  dM:ide  U  now  rather 
tbaa  to  wait  tmtU  after  an  emergency  has 
arlacm.  fttrnx  ta  why  we  aaked  BeprecentatUe 
EOLTCW  to  express  her  views  rn  the  qucs- 
tlMi.— The  Uttor  ) 

In  order  to  win  World  War  n,  the  United 
Btataa  Army  round  It  neraissry  to  keep  10 
•oMtara  behind  ihe  ttaea  for  3vcry  fighting 
■an  at  the  front.  If  we  should  ever  becocoe 
tovolTed  In  a  third  world  war — a  possibUlty 
which  we  are  today  spending  billions  of  dui- 
lara  to  prevent — military  ezperts  say  that 
thoae  10  men  would  not  be  enough  to  sup- 
port one  combat  soldier  7et  we  can^e 
cloa-  to  the  linalts  of  our  manpower  in  the 
tail  war.  If  we  arc  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
ooraclvea  In  the  future,  we  ^lad  better  get 
ready,  for  the  Orst  ume  In  American  history, 
to  draft  women  into  the  armed  forces. 
This  ts  not  war  hysteria.  We  know  that 
Is  tb»  bat  peaca  iDaurance 
t^at  on^  tbc  total  strength  of 
tlks  Ration  noblUasd  behJad  our  combat 
troops  cculd  bring  victory  in  the  tachno- 
lo;Xal.  push-button  warfare  of  tomorrow 
Cur  total  strength  L.  not  just  the  male  half 
(actually  tcss  than  halft  of  car  population. 
Ws  shall  Dssd  fully  mobilized  womaapow. 
as  well  SB  ■aiiiiiisii.  in  any  futosa  sassr- 
gency  I  bcllere  it  is  Ums  to  consider  s  new 
basis  for  seleetloi.  which  wlU  make  It  pos- 
sIMa  10  draft  o«r  ysaiig  wbiiu  tb«  same 
aa  ws  now  drsft  our  ywiiig  omo:  according 
to  Uieur  fttnsas  to  do  a  vttaUy  Impcrtant 
jnt    t^  Jofe  at  itsfsiidiin  Asssrlca. 

Tbs  drafting  of  aursss  wss  proposed  dur- 
ta%  World  War  11     I  oaada  tip  nay  mind  at 
that  such 
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of  S7J0OO  tralnad 
to  (Beet  a  pressing  need      If  we  arc 
at  future  postbUltlM  rcallstlcaUy,  It 
to   DM   tmpcrauvc   that  we   face   up 
to  wbst  total  war  In  an  atomic  era 
•ean.    end    set    up    tueb    defensive 
mschiasry  as  we  can  to  meet  tt 

Durtag  tbs  eoorse  of  the  last  war.  aoow 
SM.na  amsrlcan  women  were  tn  unlfonv 
TlMty  SSI  tad  gallantly,  but  there  were  never 
ot  tbsm.  Although  the  War  Depart- 
It  tried  to  recruit  1.0O0.0U)  volunteers  for 
th«  Wijmens  Army  Corps,  peak  strength 
lOO.COO  The  goal  of  1.003.. 
on  urgent  requests  for  Wars 
la  ttm  AsM.  who  found, 
to  wooMn  in 
'  tbst  they  couldn't  get  along 
They  discovered  ttoat  a  mod- 
srn  defense  machina  needs  women's  skills 
ss  much  as  It  needs  men's  strength.  Had 
the  war  continued,  military  leaders  estl- 
tbat  1.500.000  Wacs  would  have  ber?n 
ly  Tet  few  per- 
had  the  coavafs  Is  snKiist  openly  that 
they  should  be  drafted. 
I  have  tiaard  chivalrous  nscmlicrs  of  the 
I — Including  some  of  my  ssTssmsri 
ilonal  culleu^iics — express  unaltara- 
eppcsttlon  ro  any  measure  wlilch  would 
tbslr  daughters,  their  sisters,  or  Just 


they 
"a  man's  army 
withcut  them 


Bn  in  genial,  to  serve  In  the  snned 
Soeces.  I  am  Ifraid  that  such  gallantry  U 
sadly  cut  of  date,  and  as  a  woman  I  find  it 
rather  stupid.  Why  should  we  imply  that 
American  vrcmen  are  not  aa  ready  as  Amer- 
leaa  men  to  serve  their  country?  We  do  not 
Armft  our  youn;  men  because  we  think  they 
are  shirkers,  but  baeauss  selective  service  Is 
the  most  efflcient  way  to  organize  our  na- 
tional strength.  I  believe  that  women  today 
are  more  thas  ready  to  assume  even  these 
reaponslbilltlei    of  their  citizenship. 

Most  cf  tlie  a.gjments  against  using 
women  in  the  i  trmed  forces  should  have  been 
settled  by  the  magnificent  performance  of 
oxir  Wacs.  Wa  ;•  fs.  Spars,  and  Women  Marines 
in  the  last  wa-.  and  by  cur  Army  and  Navy 
nurses  in  one  war  after  another  for  half  a 
century  Kvldsntly  this  story  has  not  been 
told  often  enc  ugh.  however.  I  still  hear  It 
said  that  worien  aren't  suited  to  military 
life,  that  the:  can't  submit  to  dlsc.ptlne. 
that  they  cost  the  Government  more  money 
than  men — anl  maybe  it  would  Just  be  bet- 
ter for  everyoie  if  they  stayed  home  out  of 
harm's  way. 

OeneraJ  Kla<nhower  gave  the  answer  very 
plainly  In  tes  ifying  before  a  congressloral 
committee  tn  ;  947.  "Fcr  the  particular  tasks 
for  which  the  woman  is  particularly  quall- 
Qed  In  war."  t  e  said,  'she  is  far  better  than 
any  man  in  t  le  Army  *  The  general  made 
it  plain  that  he  did  not  consider  women 
merely  aa  pin  :h  hitters  in  men's  Jobs.  He 
also  testified  hat  disciplinary  problems  in 
the   WAC   wer  ;   practically   nonexistent. 

I  remember  oeing  told  once  by  an  Army 
officer  of  the  ild  school  that  It  wculd  taJre 
St  least  two  5)  omen  to  do  the  work  of  one 
man.  so  that  using  them  in  the  services 
would  be  an  inexcusable  waste.  Actual 
World  War  11  experience  proved  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  essential  noncomljat  Jobs 
in  the  Armv,  :  lavy.  and  Marine  Corps  where 
women  make  i  he  first  team  and  it's  the  men 
who  are  mtsfll  i 

As  typists,  elephone.  radio,  and  teletype 
operators,  trs  ning  Instructors,  dental  and 
medical  technicians.  cryptoin-Ephers.  and  in 
many  other  ]  oets.  women's  aptitudes  and 
«iual  civilian  training  make  them  the  natu- 
ral choice.  ■]  o  quote  General  Eisenhower 
sgaln ;  "The  ubs  to  which  women  are  as- 
signed are  pe  -formed  more  efficiently  than 
men  do  them  in  the  normal  case.  When 
you  can  Oil  various  types  of  duty  with 
women,  you  si  ve  sctuslly  in  total  numbers  " 
At  the  beg  nnlng  of  the  war.  the  Army 
decideo  that  i  romen  'xnild  be  useful  in  four 
jobs  clerk.  Mrphons  operator,  driver,  and 
cook.  Before  the  aatf  of  the  war.  women 
were  doing  mi  tre  tbaa  SBO  different  kinds  of 
Jobs  in  the  A-my.  aMi  ttling  some  4S0  dif- 
ferent bUleU  In  the  Vary  In  tssks  that 
demanded  patience  and  concentration,  at- 
tention to  d  (tall,  or  nimble  Angers,  the 
armed  forces  found  that  women  carried  off 
the  honors 

WAC  contingents  followed  otir  troops  to 
Bncland.  Prance.  Wew  Guinea,  and  the 
Fhlltpplnes.  x'orking  under  cniper  are  and 
bum-bomb  attacka.  In  Italy.  WAC  tele- 
phone uperat<  rs  manned  switchboards  a  few 
BUlss  bshim  ths  fighting  front.  Army 
nurzes  were  }n  the  Normandy  Beach  be- 
hind the  ttrit  wave  of  troops  on  D-day. 
Women  were  not  exposed  unnecessarily  to 
danger.  bow4  ver  Although  a  number  nf 
Qorsss  wsre  tilled  by  enemy  action.  WAC 
casualties  an  ounted  to  only  13  wounded, 
according   tu  Army   figures. 

Most  of  our  women  did  not  serve  uxvder 
battle  condlt  ons.  They  were  to  be  found 
mostly  in  sup  ?ly  dcpou.  hospitals,  air  bases, 
poru.  and  in  administrative  jobs  tn  various 
headquarters.  At  the  huge  naval  conununi- 
catlon  center  in  Waahlngtcn.  three-fourths 
of  ths  personnel  were  Waves.  Woamn 
lisrtnrs  mad<  up  87  percent  of  the  enlisted 
personnel  at  corps  headquarters.  Servlcs- 
wcmen  ran  hospital  lab;)r:itortes.  instructed 
filers   m   navi  (ation   and   gunnery,  operated 


flieht -control  towers  and  radar  stations,  and 
even  tested  rockets  for  the  Navy. 

Some  500  young  women  Wasps  served  as 
ferry  piloU  for  the  Air  Force,  delivering 
combat  planes  from  factories  to  air  bases 
all  over  the  United  States.  Although  they 
were  doing  a  hlghlv  skilled  and  hazardous 
Job  which  released  Air  Force  piloU  for  com- 
bat duty,  these  girls  were  never  g*ven  the 
recognition  nor  the  benefits  of  military 
status. 

All  this  is  enough  to  show,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  armed  forces  have  not  only  a  defi- 
nite place,  but  a  desperate  need,  for  women. 
At  first,  of  course,  there  were  veteran  Army 
and  Navy  officers  who  stoutly  defended  their 
services  from  the  feminine  invasion.  They 
were  sure  tliat  the  mere  presence  of  women 
would  destroy  efficiency  and  ruin  discipline. 

I  knew  a  colonel  who  had  once  shared 
this  feeling,  and  who  told  me  after  the  war 
of  an  experience  in  a  certain  headquarters 
where  he  had  served.  "Our  nerves  had  been 
frayed  out  for  months. "  he  said,  "and  every 
time  something  went  wrong  we  all  lost  our 
tempers.  Then  they  sent  us  two  WAC  lieu- 
tenants. After  that  we  couldn't  cu~s  ons 
another  and  kick  the  furniture  around  when 
we  struck  a  snag.  We  bad  to  sit  down  like 
gentlemen  and  wcrk  It  out.  Eaclency  went 
up  200  percent,  and  I  decided  right  there 
that  every  high-level  office  should  have  a 
couple  of  Wacs  around.  Just  to  keep  the 
machinery  oiled." 

I  don't  think  much  time  need  be  spent  in 
answering  those  few  gossips  who  whispered 
about  the  character  of  the  young  women 
who  volunteered  to  wear  their  country's  uni- 
form. It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  hew- 
ever,  that  a  similar  lack  of  respect  was  occa- 
sionally shown  to  American  servicemen  by 
civilians,  in  the  years  before  the  draft  and 
the  war  brought  the  facts  of  military  llfs 
home  to  everyone.  Women  should  not  be 
In  the  position  of  serving  their  country  oa 
sufferance:  they  should  serve  as  men  do — • 
because  their  country  needs  them. 

A  step  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
made  with  the  passage  by  Congress  last  year 
cf  the  Women's  Armed  Services  Integration 
Act.  which  for  the  first  time  makes  it  possible 
fur  women  t other  than  nurses)  to  t>ecome  a 
part  of  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force. 
and  Marine  Corps.  Heretofore  women  were 
accepted  only  as  a  part  of  our  Reserve,  or 
temporary  wartime,  forces,  without  the  Job 
security  or  retlrsmsnt  bensflts  which  go  wltit 
Regttlsr  service. 

It  wss  rscogntasd  by  Congress  that  if  we 
wsre  to  ksep  say  sort  uf  profsasional  nudeua 
of  women  ofllcers  snd  noncoms  in  the  sarvlcs, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  thsm  a  perma- 
n^t  career.  This  professional  group  is  lim- 
HM  by  law  to  2  peresnt  of  ths  authorlaed 
strength  of  the  RfgtUar  ssrvicss,  and  ths  set 
provides  as  well  lor  a  reserve  of  trained 
women. 

While  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  eneounc- 
tng  women  to  enlist  and  earn  commlaslaBa 
in  the  Rsgular  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marinas,  this  does  not  solve  the  problem,  any 
more  than  the  existence  of  our  small  corps  of 
career  soldiers  and  sailors  does  away  with  the 
need  for  selective  service  for  men  In  time  of 
national  emergency.  The  professionals  pro- 
vide  ths  leadership:  they  do  not  provide  the 
manpower.  So  far  as  the  women  s  services 
are  concerned,  we  are  creating  trained  leader- 
ship with  nothing  to  lead. 

We  arc  proceeding  on  the  prayerful  as- 
sumption that  the  right  liind  uf  women  are 
going  to  volunteer  and  in  the  piruper  num- 
bers. Such  optimism  Is  nut  justified  by  our 
past  experience  in  wartime  nor  by  the  present 
situation.  Today  %c  have  fewer  than  8.000 
women  on  duty  with  our  armed  forces, 
although  at  the  end  of  the  war  every  eCort 
was  made  to  hold  the  women's  services  to- 
gether The  Army  slowed  the  W.SC  demo- 
blUzntlcn  rate  belcw  that  for  men.  and  tlie 
Navy  and  marines  oH^red  their  wcmen  R.?- 
aerves  the  chance  to  continue  on  active  duty. 
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Both  services  asked  Congress  to  allow  them 
to  keep  women  in  the  peacetime  organiza- 
tion. General  MacArthur,  in  Japan,  and 
General  Clay,  in  Germany,  stated  emphati- 
cally that  the  occupation  forces  could  not  get 
along  without  Wacs. 

The  question,  to  my  mind,  boils  down  to  a 
very  simple  choice:  Either  we  need  women 
in  our  armed  forces  or  we  do  not.  The  hard- 
won  lessons  of  the  war  prove  that  we  do  and 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  them — by  a 
general  registration  and  selective  service. 
Just  as  our  young  men  from  18  to  25  are  t)eing 
asked — in  whatever  numbers  the  armed 
forces  and  the  Congress  deem  necessary — to 
serve  for  a  period  of  training,  so.  it  seems  to 
me.  should  their  sisters. 

I  have  been  told  that  such  a  suggestion 
threatens  the  future  of  the  famUy  and  the 
very  basis  of  our  society.  I  Imagine  that 
much  the  same  prophecies  were  made  when 
male  civilians  were  first  drafted  to  fight  be- 
side professional  soldiers.  But  the  fact  is 
that  no  army  In  modern  times  has  been 
raised  without  resorting  to  conscription. 
Great  Britain,  in  the  face  of  her  manpower 
shortage  in  the  last  war.  drafted  every  woman 
between  the  sges  of  18  and  52  for  a  defense 
Job,  yet  the  Institution  of  the  family  was  not 
destroyed. 

In  drafting  women  I  think  we  can  easily 
guard  against  any  threat  to  marriage  and  the 
home  Much  the  same  rules  might  apply  as 
those  set  up  to  regulate  the  selection  of 
women  volunteers  today.  Married  women 
and  those  with  dependents  are  not  being 
admitted  to  the  Regular  service,  but  once  a 
woman  is  admitted  marriage  is  not  consid- 
ered a  cause  for  her  discharge  unless  it  inter- 
feres with  the  performance  of  duty.  A  mar- 
ried Wac  or  Wave  who  becomes  a  mother  is 
naturaUy  separated  from  the  service,  on  the 
ground  that  a  mother's  first  duty  is  to  her 

This  is  the  same  common-sense  rule  whicn 
applies  to  women  in  bvisiness  and  Industry. 
We  think  nothing  of  aUowing  daughters, 
when  they  graduate  from  high  school  or 
college,  to  work  until  marriage,  and  many 
choose  to  continue  even  after  marriage. 
When  the  babies  arrive,  the  transition  from 
typewriter  to  bottle  warmer  is  generally 
made  without  dlffictilty. 

I  think  most  of  us  agree.  In  fact,  that  a 
career  in  the  business  world,  no  matter  how 
brief.  Is  likely  to  broaden  a  young  woman's 
Interests  and  finally  make  her  a  better  wife 
•nd  mother.  I  believe  the  average  American 
girl  can  find  similar  beneflta  In  the  service 
of  her  country.  In  fact,  I  have  known  several 
girls  who  left  home  to  Join  the  WAC  ss  shy 
and  helpless  creatures,  and  returned  a  few 
years  later  as  competent,  poised,  and  com- 
pletely mature  young  women— literally 
women  of  the  world. 

One  of  them  had  been  trained  as  a  traffic 
clerk  with  the  Air  Transport  Command,  and 
had  fiown  all  over  Europe,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  north  Africa  in  ATC  planes.  She 
now  has  a  good  Job  with  an  air  line,  thanks 
to  her  Army  training. 

Another,  an  only  child,  had  lived  at  home 
until  she  was  nearly  30.  Because  her  mother 
thought  she  was  "delicate,'  she  had  never 
been  encouraged  to  work  or  to  marry.  She 
suddenly  summoned  enotxgh  coiu-age  to  walk 
out  one  day  and  enlUt  in  the  WAC.  I  met 
this  same  young  person  a  short  time  ago. 
and  did  not  recognize  her  until  she  told  me 
who  she  was.  My  former  "delicate "  friend 
is  now  a  captain  in  the  Regiilar  Army,  run- 
ning an  office  in  the  Pentagon  Building  in 
Washington  with  all  the  poise  and  efficiency 
of  a  trained  executive. 

These  are  only  two  examples,  but  I  know 
of  many  others  where  the  special  training 
and  discipline  of  the  armed  forces,  the  les- 
sons in  tolerance,  in  leadership,  and  in  the 
workines  of  our  democratic  government  have 
been  of  greater  benefit  than  a  college  educa- 
tion.   I  don  t  think  we  need  fear  that  such 


service  wUl  turn  cur  daughters  Into  social 
outcasts.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  Ukely  to 
make  them  better  citizeixs.  better  workers, 
wives,  and  mothers. 

One  more  thing  which  our  World  War  U 
experience  proved  is  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  until  an  emergency  is  upon  us.  and 
then  improvise  a  solution.  Our  first  efforts 
to  fit  women  volunteers  into  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  1942  were  time-consuming,  chaotic. 
and  wasteful.  The  whole  complicated  pro- 
cedure of  training,  ho^ising.  uniforming,  and 
Job  assignment  had  to  start  from  scratch,  by 
the  method  of  trial  and  error 

The  selling  campaign  necessary-  to  recruit 
volunteers  was  naturally  costly,  and  not  very 
successful.  Women  officers  who  were  engaged 
ir  recruiting  work  have  told  me  that  under 
the  pressure  of  filling  their  quotas,  they  often 
accepted  enlistments  which  appeared  likely 
to  turn  into  bad  investments  for  Uncle  Sam- 
women  who  were  Joining  on  a  spur-of-the- 
moment  whim,  or  Just  to  spite  their  hus- 
bands or  their  parents,  and  who  had  no  real 
qualifications  for  service. 

Many  of  these  volunteers  managed  to  ad- 
Just  themselves,  no  doubt,  but  that  is  beside 
the  point.  America  deserves  the  service  of 
her  best-qualified  citizens  in  time  of  national 
peril,  and  a  thoroughly  democratic,  hon- 
estly administered  draft — both  cf  men  and 
of  women— is  the  only  way  to  get  such  serv- 
ice. We  must  have  the  power  to  choose  the 
fit  and  reject  the  unfit. 

The  method  of  voluntary  enlistment  is 
bound  to  fail  for  another  reason,  namely, 
that  it  isn't  tal:en  seriously  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  appeal.  As  one 
young  woman  told  me  during  the  war,  "I'd 
sign  up  tomorrow  if  I  thought  I  was  needed. 
But  if  the  Army  and  the  Navy  really  wanted 
women,  they'd  draft  them." 

Women  who  did  volunteer  often  waited 
weeks  or  months  to  be  called  un,  and  after 
basic  training  they  waited  again  before  be- 
ing assigned  to  duty — all  in  the  midst  of  a 
highly  advertised  manpower  shortage.  Such 
delays  were  inevitable  in  a  program  that  was 
being  patched  together  from  day  to  day, 
without  the  Ijeneflt  of  planning  and  foresight. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  mistake. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  to  put  ourselves  In 
the  absurd  position  of  drafting  young  men 
to  do  Joljs  which  women  can  do  better.  It's 
high  time  we  got  over  the  Idea  that  "women 
shotild  not  have  to  fight  a  man's  war"  when 
modem  war  can  wipe  out  the  populations  of 
whole  cities,  including  male  and  female, 
yotuig  and  old. 

I  don't  believe  In  distinctions  between  the 
sexes  either  in  their  privilef,es  and  opportu- 
nities nor  m  their  duties.  By  giving  woman 
an  squal  place  in  our  armed  forces,  tbs  last 
exclusively  mads  profession,  we  shall  be 
opening  a  new  career  field  to  them  in  time 
of  peace  and  recognizing  their  obligation  In 
time  of  war.  When  our  house  U  burning 
down  let's  revise  the  old  saying  that  a  wom- 
an's place  is  in  the  home.  Let's  realize  that 
today  a  woman's  place  Includes  the  saving  of 
that  home. 


Radio  Interriew  of  Hod.  Homer  E.  Cape- 
hart,  of  Indiana,  by  Upton  Close 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  DTDLAMA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  portion  of 


the  transcript  of  the  broadcast  on  Sun- 
day. May  22,  1949.  of  an  interview  of  me 
by  Upton  Close. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Closi.  Senator  Capihast.  of  Indiana, 
who  speaks  out  as  a  true  Hoosier,  pioneered 
in  warning  us  against  national  bankruptcy 
when  people  seemed  to  think  that  only  a 
Shylock  would  oppose  spending.  Now  even 
our  liberal  spenders  arn  frightened.  Senator 
CAPEHART.  would  you  tell  us  Just  how  bad  you 
think  the  situation  is — and  specifically,  what 
you  would  like  to  see  done  about  it  right  now, 
and  what  you  think  this  Congress  could  do 
about  it? 

Mr.  Capehaht.  Maybe  the  best  way  to  an- 
swer your  question  is  to  ask  each  person 
listening  to  our  voices,  this  question,  and  let 
them  answer  It  for  themselves.  The  question 
is.  How  long  do  you  think  that  you,  or  any 
institution,  or  any  company,  or  any  organi- 
zation, or  any  government  can  go  along 
spending  more  money  each  day,  and  each 
week,  and  each  month,  than  they  take  in? 
Now,  that  is  exactly  what  our  Government 
has  been  doing  for  the  past  18  years.  They 
have  Ijeen  spending  more  money  than  they 
have  been  taking  in— in  revenues.  In  spits 
of  the  fact,  as  you  all  know,  taxes  are  almost 
to  the  point  where  they  are  unbearable.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  even  if  we  increased 
taxes  that  we  could  increase  the  total  reve- 
nue which  the  Government  would  receive. 

Mr.  Close.  Do  you  suppose  some  p>eople 
think  there  is  a  way  for  Government  to  get 
and  distribute  money  without  taxes? 

Mr.  Capzhabt.  There  are  some  people  who 
seem  to  think.  Mr.  Close,  there  is  no  way 
of  doing  it.  We  simply  must  lace  the  facts — 
we  either  balance  the  budget,  we  either  stay 
within  our  income,  or  we  are  going  to  go 
bankrupt  in  this  Nation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  if  the  Congress  appropriates 
$45.000.000,000 — and  it  looks  like  they  will 
this  year — that  for  our  next  fiscal  year  we 
will  run  a  detcit.  in  my  opinion,  of  any- 
where from  five  to  fifteen  billion  dollars.  For 
example  we  are  running  a  deficit  this  year  of 
possibly  two  to  two  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars— think  of  that,  during  1940— the  most 
prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. In  1940.  When  business  is  good — ss- 
cellent — here  we  have  a  Oovemmcnt  that  Is 
spending  more  money  each  day  than  It  Is 
collecting  In  raventMS. 

It  might  Interest  our  listeners  to  know  ttiat 
up  to  yesterday,  this  fiscal  ysar— tlie  ons 
etidlng  June  30.  1949— our  Oovarament  is 
out  of  balance  to  the  extent  of  90,000,000^0, 
In  that  revenues  are  94.000,000,000  short  of 
what  they  had  anticlpsred,  and  expendittires 
are  up  to  92,000.000,000  over  what  they  an- 
ticipated— or  out  of  balance  to  ths  extent 
of  96,000,000.000. 

Mr.  Close.  Constructively.  Senator,  what 
do  you  think  could  be  done  right  now.  since 
we  have  gone  this  far? 

Mr.  Cafzhast.  Congress  can  do  anythlnc-.. 
It  cares  to  do.  The  Congress  could  today 
If  It  wanted  to,  reduce  the  appropriation  by 
20  percent,  which  is  the  figure  I  have  been 
tailing  about  all  year.  My  personal  opinion 
Is  that  the  Federal  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1980,  will  not  run 
one  penny  over  935,000,000.000.  Congress 
could  reduce  expenditures.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  doing  this  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress. You  can  talk  about  reorganization 
bills  acts,  but  the  one  institution  that  has 
the  responsibility  of  appropriations  Is  the 
Congress.  As  you  know,  I  recommended  as 
strongly  as  I  knew  how  that  we  reduce  the 
BCA  from  five  billions  five  hundred  and  eighty 
mUlions  to  93,000,000,000.  We  would  have 
saved  92.500.000.000.  I  strongly  urged  that 
we  reduce  the  national  defense  by  two  and 
one-hall   billions — that   is  five  billion — and 
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tben  t«k«  tlurc*  bUiloo  out  at  other  appro- 
prtetkuw— or  &  total  of  •8,000.000.000.  brlcg- 
ln«  the  budget  dovn  to  •3&.O0OJ00O.00O.  It 
«Hk  be  doiM.  U  kbuuid  be  done,  and  «t  are 
fOtng  to  be  sorry  a  we  don't  do  tt. 

Mr  Closb.  Do  you  tbtnk  the  fln»«*  might 
talce  some  tucta  actton   In   tbU  aavlon? 

Mr  CAnxaar.  I'm  afraid  they  wUl  net.  be- 
ca\ue  up  to  date  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
MM  Uttle  penny  out  of  a  &ingle  approprta- 
Uon  bill  The  House  o(  Rcpresentauv^s  nas 
Increased  the  amounts  carrto-d  In  either  six 
or  nme  appropriation  bills  by  a  total  ot  ap- 
prcalmately  M.aOOiWO.OOO  more  than  was 
spent  last  year  by  the  agencies  for  which  the 
appropriations  are  made. 

I  am  fearful  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  take  anything  out  of  the  budget  un- 
less the  people  of  the  United  States  become 
•uAdentJy  alamied  over  this  sltuaUon  and 
tnitst  that  CoBgrcss  do  it  I  feel  strongly 
that  they  should  do  it  because  I  cannot  think 
of  any  greater  calamity  that  could  happen  tc 
this  Nation  than  to  continue  to  run  a  deficit 
in  peacetime.  We  simply  cannot  stand  it. 
If  we  are  gclng  to  maintain  world  peace, 
we  must  maintain  a  strong  economy  In  our 
Katlon  80  I  say  It  ts  m  the  best  InteresU 
of  each  and  every  person  throughout  the 
Cnited  States  for  our  Government  to  remain 
strong  balance  tis  budget,  and  live  within 
tts  Income 

lir.  Ciosa  Thank  you  very  much  Senator 
Carauvr.  for  bringing  this  situation  home  to 
0ur  American  people  I  trust  that  your 
rather  pesstmtsttc  view  of  what  Is  being  done 
in  the  Cungieaa  wtll  not  prove  to  te  the 
result.  I  think  there  has  been  sn  awaken- 
ing going  through  tbe  llsttoa.  I've  bern 
travdlnc  aerocs  the  country  and  I  notice 
paapls  an  getting  eery  uneasy  about  this 
mmUtmcL  I  thank  you  for  helping  the  peo- 
ple toua^HMantf  ttl 


Udepeoilent  MercJiacU'  Friead,  Uoi'ted 
States  Wkol«saie  Grocers'  AssociatioB, 
lac.  Warns  A<aiast  Passa{e  of 
Cmafcaney  Sabttittite  to  Myers-Walter 
BUI  Siaee  It  Wodd  Scatl.'e  Price  Dis- 
criaiiBation  Laws  That  Now  Protect 
Home  Merchants,  ami  Wov'd  Lefa'ke 
Price  F'lxia;  for  Ccmcat,  Steel,  Sofar, 
amd  Other  Tnuts 


EXT  FUSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TBUM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRtSKStT MtWi 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Spealter.  the 
United  Spates  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  throt  gh  its  executive  vice 
president.  Harold  O  Smith.  Jr  ,  tn  a  cora- 
inan:caUon  addressed  to  independent 
merchants  stated.  '  Tne  Senate  on  June 
1.  1949.  pMsed  the  OUahoney  substitute 
for  the  iaoCMCe  of  S  1008  along  with 
other  ■■imtiiiiii  1  oO&nd  igr  Scnfttor 
EsTKs  K»»VfM  of  Tenncaw*.  Tlito  Mfe« 
stilute  and  ametKlmerts  amount  to  a  new 
bill  which  amonc  other  proTiaions  drops 
the  moratorium  featur.*  of  the  old  bUI 
and  would  effect  permanent  delivered 
pricing  lesolation.  8.  lOM  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  was  referred  to  a  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  which  further 
I  the  btil.  Tt)e  bill  ss  amended  m 
belore  the  full  House  Judi- 
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for  action  at  Its  meet- 
June  21." 

ement    this    association, 
s  been  known  as  a  friend 
merchants,   warns 
proposed  will  be  in  favor 
and  other  large  buyers, 
le  bill  be  rejected.    A  quo- 
points  is  as  follows: 
and   that  of   our   peneral 
Quinlan.  the  subcommittee 
m.ULes   maiiy    ambisuciis 
which  might  be  so  intei- 
the   provision.,  of   tlie 
Act  against  price  dlscrlm- 
of  chain   stores  and  other 
jeopardizes  the  effectiveness 
Patnuui  Act  and  the  wellare 
nt   merchants,   and  should 
rcted  by  the  ftUl  House  Ju- 
I  ee  or  the  committee  should 
study  with  benefit  of  pub- 
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course,  no  opportunity  for 
he  O  llahoney  proposal  in 
was  passed  by  the  Sena.e  as 
the   provisions   of   S.    IOCS, 
to  the  Interests  cf 
The  House  Judiciary  Ccm- 
ciosed  hearings  on  S.  1003 
Senate   and    amended    by 
subiiommlttec  but  held  no  pub- 
whica    trade   repres«ntau.\C8 
Permanent    c.i.inges    in    the 
ibould  not  be  hurriedly  con- 
on    oy    Cong.c£s  or   any 
cimmittee. 
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berts  Hirss  in  His  Struf?(e 


EXTEri*:ON  OF  RE?iARKS 
or 

HON.  4RTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NSW  Toajc 
IN  THE  HOllSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedrusday,  June  15.  1949 


Mr.  Speaker,  last  winter 

friends.  Mr.  iJarry  Gross- 

Ycrk..  a  respected  member 

a  former  New  York  county 

the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

as  amazing,  fascinating, 

story   of    the   efforts   of 

to  reestakdiah  his  indus- 

ind  create  new  wealth  in 
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s  was  born  at  Erglos.  Lat- 

Before  the  war.  he  was  the 

officer  and.  with  his  wife. 

)wner  of  two  textile  manu- 

entfrpri>es.  Rigas  Audum;  at 

and  Kauno   Audiniai   at 

s  Hirss  escaped  from  Lat- 
his dismantled  mills  out  of 
literally    buried    them    in 
soil,  made  his  way  to  the 


United  States,  and  became  an  American 
cit:z?n.  is  a  romance  which  some  day  an 
enterprising  writer  will  use  to  fill  a  book, 
or  at  least  a  long  magazine  article. 

CNlQtn  MACHINERY  DEMANDS  CMIQUE  WOSKMSN 

The  point  of  the  story  here  is  that 
by  infinite  patience  Roberts  Hirss  trans- 
ported his  unique  textile  machinery  to 
America.  In  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  he 
bought  the  Nyanza  mill  and  sUrted  as- 
semblinat  his  machinery. 

But  here  he  struck  the  snag  with 
which  my  remarks  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Hirss.  in  LafTia,  was  the  producer 
of  extraordinary  textiles  which  de- 
manded extraordinary,  as  I  have  already 
called  it,  unique  machinery. 

Such  machinery  demands  unique 
workmen  to  assemble  and  operate  it. 

Roberts  Hirss  found  eight  living  men 
who  had  ercaped  the  Nazi  holocaust  and 
the  Russian  annexation  and  had,  in  fact, 
escaped  from  Latvia,  and  were  also  for- 
mer workmen  of  his  who  knew  every 
bolt  and  screw  in  the  delicate  and  com- 
plicated machinec. 

Three  of  those  men  have  been  in  the 
United  States  for  some  time:  one  ju.st 
entered  as  a  quota  immigrant;  four 
others  have  been  in  Toronto  for  almost 
3  years  while  Mr.  Hirss  has  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  obtain  some  kind 
of  official  permission  to  allow  them  to 
come  in  long  enoiigh  to  get  his  machin- 
ery set  up  and  his  mill  going,  offering  to 
post  any  kind  of  bond  to  Insure  their 
depart'jre  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable 
time. 

The  United  States  consular  officers  at 
Toronto  have  been  adamant. 

Not  one  of  these  four  men  has  ever 
filed  an  application  for  an  immigration 
visa.    The'r  families  are  in  Canada. 

If  they  could  enter  the  United  States, 
2.003  people  in  Woonsocket  would  go  to 
wo:k  at  the  Nyanza  mill. 

ETTOBTS    rRXJSTBATKD 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  explain  my  In- 
terest in  the  matter  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Hirss.  although  his  industrial  interests 
are  in  Woon.socket,  is  my  constitutent. 
and  of  course  Harry  Gro>';sman  is  my 
long-time  friend. 

The  Rhode  Island  delrgatlon  has  done 
everything  possible. 

I  myse'f  have  exerted  every  effort. 

High  cQcials  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  of  the  State 
Department  have  advised  Mr.  Hirss  and 
Mr.  Gro.«;sman  that  they  beli :ve  these 
men  cou'd  and  should  enter  the  United 
Slates  for  a  temporary  period. 

The  law  gives  full  discretion  to  the 
American  consuls,  and  the  American 
consul  in  Toronto  has  determined  in  hLs 
own  mind  that  these  men  are  intending 
Immigrants,  and  as  such  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  United  SLates  on  a 
temporary  visa. 

Without  them,  the  wheels  of  industry 
remain  stilled. 

SPBCIAI.    KIND    OF    BUX     OEVISEO 

In  cooperation  with  the  Members  of 
the  Rhode  Island  delegation  in  both 
Houses  and  with  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee staff  and  my  own  cfiBce.  a  very  un- 
usual private  bill  was  devised,  which 
follows  ciosc.y  the  think  ng  of  tlie  most 
influential  m.mbers  cf  the  Subcommil- 
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tee  on  Immigration  in  the  way  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  selective  immigration. 

I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  House  as 
H.  R.  4604,  and  Senator  Theodore  Fr.aw- 
ns  Green  introduced  it  in  the  Senate  as 
S   2029. 

The  texts  are  identical,  and  I  Insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
House  bill: 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  admission  into  the 

United  States  of  certain  aliens  posaeaslng 

special  skills,  namely.  Ai:red  Zorgls.  Teodor 

E^le.  Karlis  Fogells.  Vasily  Kils.  and  Alek- 

sanders  Zelmenls 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General  be.  and  are 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  Jointly  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  admission  of  Alfred 
Zorgia.  Teodor  Egle.  Karlis  Fogelis.  VasUy 
Kils,  and  Aleksanders  Zelmenls.  who  are  for- 
eign specialists  possessing  special  and  imique 
■kills  vitally  needed  for  the  operation  of  a 
textile  mill  by  Robert  Hirss.  of  Woonsocket. 
R.  I. 

If.  at  the  expiration  of  12  months  imme- 
diately following  the  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  these  foreign  specialists,  the 
Attorney  General  shall,  upon  application  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  by  these  named  aliens,  find 
that  such  persons  have  maintained  employ- 
ment with  Roberts  Hirss.  he  Is  hereby  author- 
ized ani  directed  to  amend  the  record  of  such 
aliens'  temporary  admission  to  shov  admis- 
■ion  for  permanent  residence  as  of  tlae  date 
of  their  respective  actual  entrj-  Into  the 
tJnlted  States. 

COMMTTNrrT  UNITtD 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Woonsocket  commu- 
nity is  united  behind  these  bills.  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
Is  united  behind  them. 

Approving  mail  is  flooding  my  office 
and  the  office  of  the  Rhode  Island  Mem- 
bers and  Senators  from  business  people, 
labor  leaders,  and  just  plain  citizens. 
The  newspapers  have  taken  up  the  cru- 
sade In  earnest. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  quote  all 
of  the  newspaper  stories  and  letters  I 
have  received.  However,  I  do  wish  to 
present  a  sampling. 

First.  I  present  a  letter  from  Buell  W. 
Hudson,   publisher  of   the   Woonsocket 

Call: 

Thi  Woonsocket  Call, 
Woonsocket.  R.  I..  June  7,  1949. 
Hon.  AaTHtm  G.  Klbn, 

Member  of  Congresx  from  New  York, 
Washington,   D.   C. 
De-^s  Conc«issman  Kliin.  I  was  happy  to 
learn  from  Harrj*  Grossman.  Esq..  the  other 
day    that    you    had    Introduced    bill    H.    R. 
MC4.    which    is    a    private    bill    designed   to 
admit  four  Latvian  nationals  to  this  country 
•o  that  they  may  work  with  Roberts  Hirss 
cf  thir  city  in  opening  a  new  industry  here. 
I  have  been  familiar  with  tlUs  story  for 
some  time,  and   we  of  Woonsocket  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  Mr.  Hirss  able  to  open 
his  plant,  provide  employment,  and  produce 
the  unusual  and  fine  textiles  possible  under 
his  process. 

The  work  is  so  intricate,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  that  without  his  eight  trained  execu- 
tives, he  is  unable  successfully  to  operate. 

I  hope  that  the  bUl  receives  a  prompt  hear- 
ing and  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the 
-  noUM  and  Senate,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
whatever  vou  may  be  able  to  do  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  this  bUl  wUl  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Yours  verv  truly. 

BcxLL  W.  Hl-oson   PuWtaher. 


The  .second  is  a  letter  from  Arthur  S. 
Kirk,  secretary  of  the  Woonsocket  Ki- 
wanis  Club: 

Krw.ufis  Club  of  Woonsocket. 
Woonsocket.  R.  /.,  June  9.  1949. 
Hon.  AaTHca  G.  Klxih, 

Congressman  from  Neic  York, 

Washington,  D.  C.  • 

Dn.Kn  Sis:  The  Kiwanls  Club  of  Woonsocket. 
R.  I.,  at  its  regiUar  meeting  on  June  7.  1949. 
voted  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  entitled  H.  R.  4€04,  providing 
for  the  temporary  admission  of  four  foreign 
specialists  vitally  needed  in  the  operation  of 
a  textile  mill  by  Mr.  Roberts  Hirss.  of  Woon- 
socket, R.  I. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
people  of  this  area,  and  in  an  effort  to  secure 
early  passage  of  this  bill,  we  have  also  asked 
Hon.  John  E.  Fccabtt  and  Hon.  Aoce  J. 
FoH.\XD.  United  States  Congressmen  from 
Rhode  Island,  to  do  their  utmost  to  secure 
its  early  passage,  and  have  also  asked  Hon. 
J.  HowiiED  McGhath  and  Hon.  Theodobi 
PaANCis  GatxN.  United  States  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island,  not  only  to  support  H.  R.  4604 
but  to  introduce  a  similar  bill  into  tbe 
Senate. 

We  are  sincerely  appreciative  of  your  ef- 
forts in  introducing  this  bill  and  it  is  our 
earnest  prayer  that  It  be  passed  at  as  early 
a  date  as  may  be. 

Yotirs   very   truly. 

Abthub  S.  Kisk.  Secretary. 

Prom  the  Woonsocket  Call  of  June  8. 1 
introduce  the  following  news  story,  and  I 
want  to  repeat  and  emphasize  that  I  am 
giving  only  a  small  sampling  of  the  let- 
ters and  news  stories  available  in  support 
of  this  legislation: 

iNOoarriT   Boa«d  Acts  fob   Hmss — Cowcrxss 
Am  SotrcHT  To  Ansirr  Fon  L.»t\-iaws 

In  its  first  formal  action  since  its  forma- 
tion in  April,  Mayor  Parents  industrial  com- 
mission yesterday  pledged  its  full  support  to 
Roberts  Hirss  in  his  efforts  to  bring  four  tech- 
nical experts  into  tliis  country  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  toward  beginning  the  manufac- 
ttire  of  fine  textUes  at  the  former  Nyanza 
mill. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  coaariMlon  voted 
to  send  letters  to  Rhode  Island  Sanators  and 
Representatives  urging  them  to  work  for  pas- 
sage of  House  bUl  4604,  which  would  permit 
the  four  technicians  to  enter  tins  counUy 
from  Canada. 

It  was  voted  also  to  send  an  identical  letter 
to  Representative  Fte-^HCis  E.  W.^ltzr,  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
committee, to  which  the  bill  has  been 
referred. 

CTIT  COtTNCn.  ATO  SOCCHT 

la  addition,  the  commission  decided  to  re- 
quest tile  Woonsocket  City  Couucd  to  pass 
a  resolution  urging  immediate  passage  of  the 

bUl. 

The  bill  is  in  the  form  of  private  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  a  special  exception 
to  the  law  barring  aliens  from  this  country 
It  would  aUow  only  the  four  Hirss  techni- 
cians. aU  LatTlaiis,  to  enter  the  United  States. 
They  would  be  permitted  to  remain  as  per- 
manent residents  upon  termination  of  a  full 
year  of  service  at  the  Hirss  plant. 

Operations  at  the  Nyanza  mill  have  been 
held  up  because  Hirss  feels  his  complicated 
textUe  operations  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
ducted unless  a  fuU  team  of  eight  key  tech- 
nicians is  available  to  train  new  help. 

rOXTX  NECESSA«T  IN  PLANT 

Pour  of  the  technicians  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  country,  but  the  remaining  four 
have  been  blocked  in  their  attempts  to  come 
here,  because  the  Latvian  quota  has  become 
exhausted. 


The  eight  technicians,  working  as  a  team. 
were  credited  by  Hirss  as  a  major  factor  in 
the  success  of  his  Latvian  operations,  in 
which  more  than  4,000  hands  were  employed 
before  the  war. 

The  commiaslQii  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Hamlet  Avenue  oOtees  of  the  Diocesan  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Welfare.  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
chairman,  presided. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present  an- 
other news  story  from  the  June  4  issue  of 
the  Woonsocket  Call: 
Two  Gbocts  Sttth:  To  Aid  lNDt;s«iT  EJenieb 

ClTT  BT  IMMTCBATIOW  BAM 

Whether  Roberts  Hirss.  a  Latvian  immi- 
grant who  is  now  an  American  citizen,  will 
finally  be  able  to  begin  ills  fine  textUe  oper- 
ations in  the  old  Nyanza  mill.  Singleton 
Street,  after  more  than  2  yean  of  waiting,  is 
a  question  with  which  two  of  the  city's  in- 
dustrial groups  are  now  wrestling. 

Launching  of  the  new  industry  hinges  on 
the  availability  of  four  expert  Latvian  work- 
ers who  are  described  by  Hirss  as  keyaMB. 
and  who  are  stranded  in  Taronto  becau—  of 
immigration  compUcatlons. 

HirsB  already  owns  the  mill  prupeity.  He 
plans  to  set  up  an  indiistry  fabricating  fine 
textile  fabrics,  the  nature  of  which  is  ao  in- 
tricate that  they  are  now  manufactured  only 
in  Prance  and  Switzerland. 

APPEALS    TO    TWO    CBOCT9 

Hirss  has  appealed  to  both  the  industrial 
development  committee  of  the  Woonsocket 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  thevuayor's  in- 
dustrial committee  and  both  groups  are  now 
striving  to  iron  out  his  inunediate  problem. 

The  textile  man  needs  eight  experts  from 
Latvia  to  set  up  his  operation  at  the  old 
Nyanza.  Four  of  these  experts  are  already  in 
tlie  country  and  are.  in  fact,  Uving  in  Woon- 
socket  with   their  famUies. 

The  other  four,  however,  are  in  Taronto 
and  are  having  dllBcuity  gaining  legal  entry 
to  the  United  States  because  of  the  nature 
of  our  immigration  laws. 

Hirss  has  everything  else  ready  to  start.  He 
even  has  the  machinery  aU  threaded  and 
ready  to  operate  as  soon  as  he  can  com- 
plete his  keyman  team  of  eight.  These  men. 
he  says,  are  necessary  to  start  operations  and 
train  American  workers  for  the  fine  produc- 
tion work  he  plans  to  do. 

BAIT   ET7BOPBAW   KXIXS 

Prior  to  the  war.  Hirss  had  large  mills  in 
Latvia  and  Lithuania.  His  Latvian  mill  at 
Riga  employed  2,800  hands,  while  bis  plant 
near  Kaunas,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  em- 
ployed about  1.600.  He  is  not  certain  yet 
just  how  many  his  Woonsocket  project  will 
employ  but  he  has  plans  for  utUizing  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  sprawling  Nyanza  mill  ■• 
soon  as  he  starts  operations. 

At  a  joint  meeting  this  week  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  group  and  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee. Hirss'  problem  was  outlined  by  his 
attorney,  Harry  Grossman,  of  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Grossman  disclosed  that  Representative 
ABTHtTB  G.  KLznr,  of  New  York,  had  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress,  at  his  request,  a 
private  bill  which  would  permit  admission 
ta  Woonsocket  of  the  four  Latvians  now 
stranded  In  Toronto. 

FOtTB    SPBCIALLT    SKILLED 

This  measure,  which  lists  the  men  as 
Teodor  Kgle,  Karlis  Pogelis.  Vasily  Kils  and 
Aleksanders  Zelmenls.  Is  now  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Narurallzatlon.  of  which  Rep- 
i^ntative  Fbahcis  E.  Walteb,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  chairman. 

The  bill  describes  the  four  men  as  aliens 
possessing  special  skills  and  asserts  that  they 
special    and    unique    skills    vitally 


i 
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for  the  epcnUoo  of  •  textile  mill 
by  Roberts  Hlrw.  of  Woocaocket.  R   I 

Tb»  iDMMiar*  prorMes  that  il.  at  the  expt- 
ratloo  ot  m  ymr  fotk>wtnc  their  admiaalon  to 
thl«  countij.  the  Attorney  General  finda  they 
are  stUl  emptojed  witli  Rlraa.  he  ahall  In- 
atruct  the  OoMBUMkMMr  of  Immigration  and 
Haturmilaatloa  m  admit  them  to  permanent 
residence  In  this  country  aa  of  the  actual 
date  of  their  entry. 

ROT  LisTxo  AS  cr  a 

It  appear*  that  ihc  four  LatTlana  In  ques- 
Uon  do  not  ome  undn  the  Displaced  Per- 
sona Act  since  they  left  displaced  persons 
areas  prior  to  the  time  when  they  would  have 
becotDC  eU«lble  for  artwtartnw  as  OP'S  Tfcat 
Is  why  special  KflslWtiwi  or  spceUl  efforts 
are  necessary  to  permit  their  sdmlsslon  from 
Canada. 

Hlrss  has  told  local  of&clals  he  wanu  to 
establlah  his  bualnesa  In  Woonsocket  inas- 
much as  he  has  already  Inrested  a  large  sum 
of  money  m  his  plant  However.  If  he  Is 
not  able  to  secure  the  terrlces  of  his  key- 
Man  be  BMy  find  it  necessary  to  move  to 
fsnarts  vbcra  the  four  in  question  may  re- 
main Indefinitely 

For  that  reason  ooth  the  mayor's  Indua- 
trlal  committee  and  the  cbamber  are  In- 
tenaely  Interested  in  the  case 

[NOrVIDCAL  suppuai 


While  the  mayor's  commission  has  taken 
no  oOclal  »tand  as  yet  on  the  K-ein  bill. 
Individual  aaembcrs  are  reportedly  ready  to 
five  It  support  A  .ommlsalon  spokesman 
said  the  biU.  together  with  other  probteou 
Involving  the  Hlrss  operations,  would  be 
at    a    commualon    meeting    next 


Ifeanwolle  the  cbaaber  of  commerce  has 

t£kcn  oflkdai  cogalKiBee  of  Hlrss'  phght  in 
lu  June  bulletin.  Issued  todsy 
Says  the  bulletin: 

"The  industrial  development  committee  of 
the  chamber  an''  the  city's  indiistruil  com- 
iiilaBlnii  are  working  closely  together  m  an 
to  aasUt  the  Roberts  teirss  Co.  to  begin 
IB  Wconsocket. 
"The  iiroblem  centers  un  the  necessity  of 
brlaginc  sereral  technical  specialists  Into 
tixis  country.  Immlgrstton  laws  stand  ss  a 
barrier.  Over  3  years  of  effort  have  not  been 
succesaful  Special  legislation  has  now  been 
to  meet  the  situstion.  We  still 
the  active  support  of  the  entire  com- 
munity to  be  certain  of  success." 


Byrnes  oa  t^e  Welfare  SUtc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLETT 

or  CALxrusHiA 
Oi  THK  HOUS2  OF  RBPHXSBItTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  20,  1949 


Mr   BRAMBI  ETT      Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
tncliide  the  following  editorial 
Washington  Daiiy    News  for 


Record.  I 
from  the 
today: 

arajras  on  tu  wkltabx  ststs 

James  P.  Byrnes  made  a  remarkable  speech 
flattvtiay  at  Waahlngton  and  Lee  University 
In  Virginia.  It  will  cause  long  and  loud 
reverberations  here  in  Waahlngton. 

^or  Mr  Byrnes  sssertsd  that  the  Tnunan 
administration  is  sdvoeattng  "welfare  state" 
policies  which  threaWn  %0  take  this  country 
"down  the  road  to  statlsm  " 

"Svery  segment  of  society  Is  demanding 
special  privileges. "  be  said  "Too  many  peo- 
pie  want  more  pay  fur  less  work.    Too  many 


tie 


g^ 


lire 


ecoromy 


cr ' 


people  are  try 
Oovemmeut. 

"We  are   not 
power   from 
ment.   but    w( 
powers  of  Statf 
Government. 
"Whsre  we 
But  If  some  o 
proposed  shou 
that  the 
manufscturer. 
pulling   an 
the    state 
regimenting 
grave  - 

Mr  Byrnes 
mlnUtratlon's 
p>ean  recovery 

"Our  first 
American 
to  reduce 
Income"     And 
Government 
than  fixed 
should  be  cut 

None  of  that 
been  raid 
ever  with  the 
said  •.  '  James 

Por  tdT 
crat.  Is  no 

He  served 
Carolina      Bu' 
"reactionary" 
has  sought  to 
of  Virginia 

Ifr      Bjmes 
trouble-shootqr 
those    most 
Qveasures  to 
pointed  blm 
called  him  to 
Economic 

President 
tary  of  State  2 
and.  a  year 
compelled  Ifr 
Truman  acce 
reluctance  an< 

Mr  Byrnes 
things  he  said 
out  long  and 
gress  and  the 
miss  lightly 
the  trend 


UI  wind  up.  no  one  can  tell. 

the  new  programs  seriously 

d  be  adopted  there  Is  danger 

mdlvlduai.  whether  farmer,  worker. 

lawyer  or  doctor,  scon  will  be 

ecbnomlc   oar   In    the   galley   of 

wti  h     tlic    Pederal     Government 

oi  ir  llv  :s  from  the  cradle  to  the 


mar  y 


to 


ar  d 


towu^ 


ng  to  transfer  power  to  the 


only  transferring  too  much 
individual  to  liie  Govein- 
are  transferring  too  many 
governments  to  the  Federal 


ve  vigorous  supper'  to  the  ad- 

forelgn  policy  and  the  Euro- 

prcgram.  but  added: 

of  defense  Is  a  sound,  solvent 

The  only  wise  course  la 

expenditures  and  live  within  our 

he  went  on  to  advocate  that 

pending    for    purpoees    other 

obi  igstlons  and  national  defense 

deferred 

Is  new  doctrine      All  of  it  has 

times  before,  but  seldom  If 

force  It  acquired  when  It  was 

P   Byrnes 

Byries.  though  a  southern  Demo- 

DtJ  lecrat. 

l^ng  as  a  Senator  from  Ssuth 

he  cant  be  tagged  with  the 

abel  which  the  administration 

fasten  on  Senators  like  Btso 


was     President     Roosevelt's 

In  Congress.     He  was  one  of 

Ive    in    steering    New    Deal 

ctment      Mr    Roosevelt  ap- 

the  Supreme  Court,  and  later 

serve  aa  wartime  Director  of 


e  rect 


eoa 


Stal  Ulzatlon. 


pted 


Tfuman  chose  him  to  be  Secre- 
montlis  before  the  war  ended: 
a  half  later,  when  HI  health 
Byrnes  to  leave  that  post.  Mr 
his  resignation  "with  great 
heartfelt  regret." 
ire  may  be  stire.  did  not  say  the 
at  Washington  and  Lee  wlth- 
tfioughtful  consideration     Con- 
country  cannot  afford  to  dls- 
warnlng  of  the  dangers  in 
a  welfare  state. 


tls 


Whire  tke  Biame  ResU 


TS  THE 

Monday 


SENATE 


EXTE^S 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


or  i«»aaA£K.* 


J  ine 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

20  (legislattre  day  of 
TfiuAtday.  June  2».  1949 

Mr  BUTUER.  Mr.  President.  I  afk 
unarumoU5  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  AppendiJ  of  the  RscoRO  a  letter  en- 
titled •  Wher?  the  Blame  Rests"  written 


by  WUliam  F 
the  HonolulD 


Morgan  and  published  In 
Advertiser  of  June  12. 
There  t>eijig   no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  |o  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 

TMa  Bt-ajsa  assrs 


wh: 

SMTOe.  TMK 

I  am  a  achodl 
School.     I  am 
of  4.fiS0  chickens 
have  been  slavgbtering 
duction  Is  noif 
days'  fex*  s 


A4vxaTiss8: 

teacher  at  lAhainaluna  HIch 
In  charge  of  a  poultry  flock 
Pur  the  last  2  weeks  we 
birds.    Our  egg  pro- 
down  60  percent.     We  hav?  3 
U(i)ly  on  hand;  what  then?    We 


have  IJOO  pullets  which  would  normally 
come  lnU3  lay  In  the  ncxi  lew  months.  What 
shall  we  do  with  them?  What  sliall  we  do 
with  the  young  stock  which  is  too  small  to 
market?  We  have  spent  years  in  breeding 
our  own  stock  to  its  high  rate  of  produc- 
tivity. It's  not  pleasant  to  start  over  again. 
Since  this  Is  a  public  institution,  hew  does 
the  public  feel  about  taking  this  loss? 

As  a  school  teacher,  it  is  my  duty  to  weigh 
all  data  carefully  before  expressing  an  opin- 
ion. This  I  have  done  I  have  tried  to  give 
labor  Its  due  as  I  have  been  a  laborer  myself. 
Strong  unions  are  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country  It  Is  not  the  rank-and-file 
labor  that  Is  to  blame.  I  understand  how 
d.fflcult  it  Is  for  them  to  buck  organized 
leadership  In  the  union.  I  do  not  blame 
them  Individually.  Their  leaders,  however, 
I  do  blame. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
labor  leaders  are  communistic  and  are  out 
to  break  the  Territory.  I  give  them  credit 
for  being  smart  and  shrewd.  The  shrewd 
thing  would  have  been  to  allow  ships  to  bring 
in  all  the  food  supplies  necessary  for  both 
humans  and  livestock.  This  w^o\dd  have 
been  smart.  Tlelng  up  our  two  fundamental 
Industries,  sugar  and  plneapp.e,  w^uid  have 
served  the  purpose.  Most  of  the  public 
would  not  have  then  been  as  directly  con- 
cerned as  they  are  now.  The  union  without 
personal  public  opinion  against  it  might  have 
won  their  demands. 

Since  the  union  leaders  did  not  follow  the 
shrewd  attack.  I  am  led  to  believe  they  are 
not  out  to  win  the  strike.  In  fact,  I  now 
believe  they  would  be  disappointed  If  the 
strike  was  settled.  They  ask  for  an  Impos- 
sible raise  to  safeguard  the  company  accept- 
ing a  reasonable  wage  Increase.  In  this  way 
they  can  assure  themselves  of  a  strike  lasting 
long  enough  to  break  Industry,  the  workers, 
and  the  general  public.  This  Is  good  com- 
munistic strategy.  They  asked  for  arbitra- 
tion because  the  companies  are  not  In  favor 
of  it.  If  the  companies  had  asked  for  arbi- 
tration first,  they  would  bare  reftised  and 
demanded  negotiations,  anything  to  guar- 
antee a  stalemate. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  the  American 
people  have  never  stood  for  high-handed 
methods.  They  are  slow  to  anger  but  they 
will  conquer  this  Ism  as  they  hare  all  others. 

William  P.  Mokgan. 

Lahaina.  MAtn.  June  12. 


Westward  Shift  of  PoKtkal  Power  Aids 
Democrats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MOJTTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  E3 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Ricoao  an  article  car- 
ried In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
February  20.  1949  Mr.  Richard  Neu- 
berger,  on  Oregon  State  senator.  l5  well 
qualified  to  write  on  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics and  I  know  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  find  his  article  not  only  inter- 
esting but  very  much  worth  while. 
W«STWA«D  SHirr  or  PoLrncAL  Povrxx  Ams 
DsuocaATS 
(By  Richard  L.  Neube.ger) 

SxATTLX.  Wash  .  February  19 — American 
political  power  is  moving  westward  An  mi- 
grants hei'd  toward  the  sundown  r'.m  of  the 
Nation,    they    bring    with    ihc:a    **VtlTlnnal 
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■eats  In  Congress,  more  votes  In  the  electoral 
college  snd  extra  strength  m  party-nomi- 
nating conventions. 

The  3  States  of  the  Pacific  seaboard — 
California.  Oregon,  and  Washington — 
now  have  a  total  of  33  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Next  year  another 
census  will  be  taken.  If  this  census  con- 
firms present  population  estimates,  the  west 
coast's  delegation  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  increased  to  at  least  44. 

This  gain  in  the  House  will  be  matched 
by  equivalent  Increases  In  electoral  votes  and 
In  delegates  to  national  political  conven- 
tions. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  the 
new  ccngresslonal  desks  acquired  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  wlU  be  at  the  expense 
cf  the  States  which  long  have  been  con- 
sidered the  citadels  of  political  might  in  the 
Nation. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  are 
expected  to  lose  House  seats  as  a  result  of 
the  1950  census. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  followed  a 
policy  of  continuing  the  size  of  the  House  cf 
F.e?resentatlves  at  435  Members.  This  means 
that  when  certain  States  qualify  for  new 
seat.s  as  a  result  of  population  gains,  other 
States  must  diminish  correspondingly  In 
congressional  strength. 

Ne-y  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  liave 
cot  declined  in  poptilation  since  1940,  but 
their  increases  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  national  average.  In  the  past  8  years 
New  Ycrk  has  inched  forward  6.6  percent  in 
pcp^ilation.  Pennsylvania  7.9  percent  and 
Illinois  93  percent. 

The  gain  thrcugbout  the  country  has 
been  10  8  percent.  But  the  population  boom 
alon^  the  Pacific's  heaving  stirf  has  been 
prodigious — 41.6  percent  In  the  State  of 
Washington.  44.3  percent  in  California,  and 
493  percent  in  Oregon. 

California  now  has  23  House  Members.  It 
pro'oably  will  have  30  after  the  nest  official 
censu-.  which  is  taken  at  the  turn  of  each 
decade.  Washington  is  expected  to  ascend 
from  6  House  seats  to  7  or  8.  and  Oregon 
from  4  to  6. 

At  the  same  time,  the  State  of  New  York, 
according  to  Census  Bureau  forecasts,  will 
decline  from  45  to  42  in  House  allotments, 
Pennsylvania  from  33  to  31.  niincls  from 
as  to  ai.  Sevo'al  other  States  may  relinquish 
ctmgressianal  posts,  including  the  home 
baliwlcks  of  the  President  and  his  Vice 
President. 

Missouri  may  drop  from  13  to  12  in  House 
representation.  Kentucky  from  9  to  8.  Other 
potential  decUnes  are  Arkansas  from  7  to  6. 
Oklahoma  from  8  to  7.  Alabama  from  9  to  8. 
Georgia  from  10  to  9.  These  States  have 
f  AUed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  national  popu- 
laticr.  sptirt  of  10  6  percent.  Missouri  has 
gained  only  43  percent,  while  Kentucky  has 
^  ••d  an  actual  loss  in  poptiiaticn  o<  1.7 

Mojt  of  these  abandoned  seats  will  be  al- 
located to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  not  all  of 
them.  Michigan  has  clunbed  17.3  percent 
In  population  since  the  previous  census,  and 
mav  notch  upward  to  19  seats  in  the  House, 
from  tu  pcceent  total  of  17.  Florida  also  is 
hurgeoning.  and  will  add  1  House  seat  to 
its  current  quota  of  6. 

But  the  bfolk  of  the  Increases  will  be  en- 
Joyed  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Indeed,  the 
three  States  of  the  country's  western  rim 
will  soon  equal  the  political  strength  wliich 
made  Mwv  York  the  Natsoa's  greatest 
)  t0  dccttens  and  party  aoaitaaitiac  con- 
Tmticns. 

Hew  York  now  has  4a  IfHiribers  erf  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives.  This,  caiabined 
with  the  State's  two  Senators,  ftvce  it  47 
•Uctoral  sotea  Bowever.  New  York  in  1951 
prc'.  >  -11  slide  to  4a  Bouee  Members  and 

44  ,  :  votea.    gimaltaneawly.  the  Pa- 

ccMai  States  will  mount  from  their  pres- 


ent aggregate  of  39  electoral  votes  to  a  new 
total  of  50. 

Toward  what  political  objectives  will  this 
new  strength  on  the  coast  be  directed? 

All  stirveys  have  shown  that  the  migrants 
rolling  westward  are  preponderantly  Demo- 
cratic In  their  allegiance. 

The  majority  of  them  are  under  44  years 
of  age  and  in  the  lower  Income  brackets. 
Many  left  the  plains  to  work  In  logging  camps 
in  Oregon's  fir  forests.  Others  rolled  out  of 
Grand  Central  Station  In  special  trains  to 
man  Henry  J.  Kaisers  shipyards  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

Oregon,  for  example,  has  been  the  Western 
State  most  consistently  Republican  in  its 
political  sympathies,  yet  the  Democrats  have 
gained  in  party  registration  in  Oregon  ever 
since  the  population  boom  got  under  way. 
Now,  with  nearly  700,000  people  on  the 
polling  books  of  the  State,  the  Republicans 
hold  a  scant  lead  of  less  than  12.000.  The 
Democratic  surge  has  been  most  pronounced 
in  those  Oregon  counties  where  the  resi- 
dences of  newcomers  are  concentrated. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  11  States  of  the  Far  'Vest, 
comparatively  few  have  voted  Republican 
since  1932.  Colorado  gave  its  votes  tc 
WendeU  WUIkle  in  1940.  Colorado  and  Wy- 
oming supported  Govemcr  Dewey  in  1944. 
and  Oregon  backed  Dewey  last  November  2. 
This  Is  the  total  of  Republican  victories  in 
the  Western  States  during  the  past  five  presi- 
dential elections.  In  fact,  some  Western 
Democrats  speak  of  building  a  political  cit- 
adel from  the  Continental  Divide  on  west- 
ward which  will  replace  their  threatened 
dominance  In  the  solid  South. 

Western  population  gains  since  1940  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  amazing  migraticns  in 
the  Nation's  history.  More  nrw  inhabitants 
have  entered  Oregon  during  the  past  8  years 
than  in  the  entire  first  century  after  Lewis 
<iTyi  Clark  paddled  down  the  Columbia  to  the 
sea.  The  frcnUer  SUte  of  Washington  baa 
overtaken  in  population  such  industrial 
giants  as  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Con- 
necticut. And  California  presses  Pennsyl- 
vania for  second  place  in  the  country. 

The  btilk  of  the  West's  newcomers  is  In 
cities  and  towns.  Relatively  few  arc  farm- 
ing. Those  beycnd  municipal  limits  gener- 
ally are  engaged  in  such  industries  as  logging 
and  dam-building.  This  also  has  given  a 
Democratic  slant  to  the  political  fealty  of 
the  migrants. 


Marshall  Plan  a  Howtins  Faanre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  xrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  THIS 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, how  long  are  the  taxpayers  going  to 
finance  this  internatiooal  booadoggling 
I»t)gram?  Is  this  to  be  a  perpetual  drain 
upon  our  resources  and  our  taxpayers? 
Under  leave  to  extend  I  am  inserting  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  20.  1949: 
>o  Kowijxc  srcciss 

Sir  Stafford  C^ipps.  no  man  to  sogar-coat 
laid  news,  laea  week  gave  annrher  report  an 
Britain's  eeoDomy  wmA  the  Marshall  plan  aU 
program.    SaMhe:  

-The  vast  iiHsnre  w*  tn  this  eomtry 
<Ctocat  Britain)  still  haee  to  piaee  tupeagtttt 
and  loans  of  «ofian  Cram  the  Uatud  ataftes 
m.nMi  Canada  deoMastrates  how  far  w*  ace 
froai  a  solution  of  oor  prohlena  ai  a  batanc* 


of  trade  and  payments  with  North  America, 
nor  do  our  problems  appear  to  be  growiag 
less. 

"Indeed,  tliey  are  becoming  temporarily 
greater  as  the  gap  tends  to  widen  again  due 
to  changing  economic  conditions  as  we 
emerge  from  the  period  of  acute  world 
shortages  into  a  leas  inflationary  situation. 
BuK^  still  needs  Marshall  plan  aid  on  a 
scale  that  will  enable  it  to  maintain  the  dol- 
lar imports  essential  for  its  recovery." 

We  might  well  ponder  what  Sir  Stafford 
is  telling  us. 

Four  years  after  the  beginning  of  planned 
economy    by    the    Socialist    government,    3 
years  after  the  nearly  »4,000,000.000  United 
States  loan,  and  more  than  a  }M«  atter  the 
launching  of  a  full-scale.  innWIMlllon  dol- 
lar American  aid  program.     Great  Britain's 
economic  position  is  not  a  whit  better  than 
before.     Indeed,  matte-s  are  getting  worse. 
Pour  years  ago  Britain,  like  nearly  every 
other  country,  was  suffering  from  shortages. 
People  everywhere  were  on  aiisterity.  a  short 
supply  of   nearly   everything   they   used   in 
tiieir  daily  lives.     Everywliere  there  was  the 
paraphernalia    cf    governmental     planning, 
consumer    rationing,    industrial    allccatlons. 
export-import  curbs,  price  controls  and  the 
rest — all  designed  to  manage  ttie  ahortages. 
Todav  the  United  Statca.  which  junked  lu 
straitjacket  early,  has  shortages  of  practically 
nothing.    Most  of  the  other  cotintries — even 
those  like  Belgium  that  suffered  invasion — 
have  made  great  strides  forward  toward  free- 
ing their  economies  and  raising  llTlns  stand- 
ards.    Only  Britain,  of  ail  tlie  coobMcs  ot 
the  west,  has  foas  backward,  not  forward. 

Britain  bad  ■hcntacrn  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  them.  It  Is  still  trying  to  manage 
shortages  as  the  rest  of  tlie  world  turns  to 
other  problems. 

Now  :t  is  true  that  the  British  people  have 
"got  by."  But.  as  Sir  Stafford  says,  this  U 
due  to  the  gifts  and  loans,  rtmnlng  int<o 
many  biUions,  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  These  gifts  and  loans  have  tfooe 
little  to  raise  the  econcnny  ca-  living  staadards 
of  the  British  people.  They  have  merely  pro- 
vided the  margin  to  keep  Britain  from 
toppling  over  into  open  bankruptcy. 

And  so  what  hope  does  Sir  Stafford  offer 
for  the  future?  Why,  that  the  United  States 
keep  up  its  subsidies.  Por  how  long?  Well, 
the  British  admit  they  are  going  to  still  have 
a  dollar  shortage  and  all  that  goes  with  It 
even  after  ERP  ends  its  4-year  span.  Pour 
year*  past  and  no  end  in  sight  for  4  years 


Xncidentally.  Sir  Stafford  insists  that  we 
Juss  pay  and  do  no  more.  Any  teterfereaee 
by  us  tn  British  socialist  poUcy  wotdd  spril 
failure  foe  the  Marshall  plan. 

We  don't  know  how  Sir  Staflord  eoiaits 
failure  But  nearty  8  years  of 
tea  t<*niemtm  of  charity  that  ends  neither  the 
austerity  nor  the  need  for  more  charity  will 
net  strike  us  as  a  howttnc 
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story.  In  comprehensive  form,  of  50 
manulacturinf  companies  of  Litchfield 
County  and  the  Naugatuck  Valley. 

I  have  never  heretofore  had  occasion 
to  see  a  Onacciaj  report  presented  in  this 
It  tells  a  story  with  a  mini- 
ol  dry  facts  and  figiu-es. 

TnzS  Is  A  CONSDUTATCD  IlfCOSR  Am  EXFCfSS 
9TATSMZKT  OF  50  !f  AXTCATCTK  VaI  LKT  hUSfV' 

rACTuamc  Compamtxs  roa  the  Ykas  1948 
1.  Theae  comoanlrs  received 

from  cuitomers M71.037.397.  2i 

Wh«n  thejr  bcu^bt  the  products  from  these 
M  coHMiMUilaa.  tbcac  ctutomers  paid  lor  tbe 
iilliwlm.  M  outilned  belov  lu  numbers  3 
to  •.  InclusiTe: 
S.  Tbe  eoct  of  materials  and 
terrtecs     supplied     by 
others  (52  25  percent)     »M«.  077.915  66 
t.  The    cost    of    wages    and 
salaries  (pay  roll  plus 
bcneflu )  : 
OtBoer         employees 

(0  71    percent)-.--         8.338.925  61 
All   other   employees 

(37.17  percent)--   175.081.416  04 

4.  The    cost    of    tools    and 

plant  (depreciation 
and  obsolescence )  ( 1  -SS 
percent)  

ft.  The  cost  of  payments  to 
the  GoTemment  (that 
Is  taxes— local.  State, 
and  Federal)  (4  04  per- 
cent)  _— 

e.  The  cost  of  using  tools 
( psyments  to  owners 
of  biKlnesa — that  Is 
stocltholder's  divi- 

dends )    (2.42  percent )  . 

7.  Interest  paM  on  money 
borrowed  (0.11  per- 
cent)   

5.  Cost    of    expansion    and 

other  money  plowed 
baclL  Into  the  business 
(185    percent) 7,  784,  246  36 


7.763.  188  29 


19. 050, 326  60 


11,408.034  00 


635.  354  88 


Total  payokents  made 
by  ct»i>onmB  dOO 
percent)    471.037.397  21 


1.    BICUTU)    raOM    CX^STOMISS,    S471.037,ltT  ai 

Th*  customers  of  the  industries  of  the 
Kaagatuck  Valley  are  the  bosses  of  both  the 
workcra  and  th«  aaaaaftiaent.  U  the  ctis- 
tomera  won  t  buy  tmta  the  tndxutrles  then 
there   are   no  Jobs. 

If  managements  don't  plan  ahead  with  an 
aggresBlvs  sales  policy,  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery, sound  flnsncing,  and  efTectlTe  pro- 
duction, they  lose  their  custcnners. 

IX  workers  are  temptwl  to  coast  on  the 
job:  or  If  they  do  not  do  the  Job  In  such  a 
way  that  Inapactfwt  can  pass  the  work:  or 
If  they  demand  marc  pay  par  hour  or  more 
money  in  fringe  b«:neflu  (pensions,  free  tn- 
stirance.  long«r  vacatloas.  etc  )  than  tlie 
customers  will  pay.  then  they  price  their 
company  out  of  the  market. 

lliat  has  happened  right  herf  In  the  val- 
ley recently. 

a.  THK  COST  or  szaviccs  scm.ico  iy  aTHias — 
f24s.oi7,»is.ss,  sa  ss  rsscnrr  or  salxs 

Practically  everything  that  the  50  com- 
panlea  purchasad  in  1948  went  up  in  price — 
steel,  copper,  wood,  paint,  plastics,  rail  and 
motor  tranqtortation.  telephone,  gas,  coal, 
oil.  adtarttaUic,  building  maierUls.  cnglnacr- 
ing  ssr  fleas — everything 

If  purchaalng  agents.  traOc  men.  and  sales- 
men had  not  been  on  their  toes,  sud  if  man> 
rnt  of  these  companies  generally,  had 
baen  on  the  alert,  we  would  have  seen 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  unemployment 
which  did  occur  in  (ome  tnatanc**  o(  wage 
pyramiding  and  customer  desert  Km  in  tha 
valley  In  1948. 


Now  we  ara 
management, 
they  did. 

S.  THZ  COST  oi 
341. S< 

In  1948.  the 
To  olBcer  eo^ 

companies 
To  all  other  etn 

percent). 

Weighted 

Payments  for 
Paid  V 
Pny  for 
Overtime 
Shift 
Wash-up 
Other 


average  cents  per  hour  cost 

time  not  worked  lu  1948: 

acallons 0.  040 

hpll  days  not  worked -     .017 

premiums . -     .080 

premiums .013 

time... - .019 

„. 003 


Total 


Supplemental  payments  In  1948: 

Workmer  's    compensation    Insur- 
ance pi  emlums .013 

Other  Sna  iirance  premiums,  health, 

hospitals,  etc 034 

Pension  i  remlums (X)7 

ChrUtma  i      bonus     and     service 

awards .002 

Recreatlcn.  etc 001 

Other  beteCts - 006 


Total 


ToUl 
su 

'Federal 
ance  and 
They  are 


or 


time  not  worked  and 
ppfemcntal  payments 155 

State  unemployment  Insur- 
security  taxes  rot  included. 
shoKn  in  No.  5. 


aad 

social 


Pour  or  flv( ! 
sound  like  n  uch 
direct  pay  fo! 
worked,  but 
workers,  who 
1948: 


4  cents  per 
8  cents  per 
8  hours  )- 


82.08  times 
1 ,000    workeip 
which  the 
1.000  persons 
tion   to  wha 
Increase, 
wherever 
forest,  to  th« 
and  It  pll 

4     THE  COST 

1 


wa(es 


OI- 


8om>t 


d> 


Here's 

One  of  t 
In   1938  for 
last  15  years 
made  the 
tuck  Valley 
pany  must 
of  the  cost 
each  year  for 

They  fl^ure^ 
laid   aside  e 
but   along 
who  said   ' 
think    that 
Therefore 
(81875)   each 

However,  t 
same    kind 
and    it 
but  still  the 
permit  the 
thsn  81.875 

Well 
tbe  press  t< 
pletely  wuri 
1948 


(2.. 


cime 

•Ydu 


y<  u 


Incre  ised 


p?r 
becaiiaa 

<x:k 


In  1949.     Despite  all  efforts  of 
customers  are  not  buying  as 

WASSa  AND  SAUAKlkS — $171,420,- 

,  37.SS  mczNT  or  saixs 

50  valley  companies  paid  out — 

loyees  of  the 
0.71  percent).     83.338,925  61 

ployees  (37.17 

175.  C81.416.04 


.122 


033 


cents  an  hour  Increase  doesn't 
when  it  is  given  either  In 

hours  worked  or  for  hours  not 
et  8  look  at  a  plant  with  1.0(X) 
worked  48  hours  a  week  during 


Per  tceek 

hdur  for  40  hours,  equals 81.60 

t:our  (time  and  a  half  for 

48 


IX^tal  1  icrease  for  48  hours 2.  08 


vp 


50  weeks  equals  $104  per  year: 

time    104    equals    $104.000 — 

of  this  plant  employing 

are  called  upon  to  pay  in  addi- 

they  were   paying  before  the 

goes     all     along     tbe     line 

are  raised,  from  the  mine  or 

store  where  the  public  buys — 

fast. 


cu  stomers 


Tils 


Ch< 


mi  chine. 


TOOLS  AKD  PLANT 17.743.188  29 

»5    PEKCUn   or  SAUKS 

hlng  to  think  about: 

50  companies  bought  a  press 

(  37.300.     They  figured  it  would 

and  so  did  the  company  which 

Therefore,  this  Nauga- 

company  set  aside,  as  any  com- 

a  reserve  in  the  form  of  1    15 

500.   (1    15  of  $37,500     $2,500) 

15  years. 

that  In  1952.  they  would  have 

i^ough  to  tiuy  a  new   machine. 

the  Government   tax  men 

can't    do    that    because    we 

^lacbine   Is   good   for  20   years 

can     lay    aside    only     1  20 

year  for  20  years. 

le  price  fur  a  new  press  of  the 

I  icreased    not    long   after    1938, 

several    times   after   that. 

Oovernment  tax  men  wouldn't 

ompany  to  lay  aaida  any  more 

year 

of   the    three-shlft-beatlng 

during  the  war  It  was  cvm- 

>ut  last  August — that  is  August 


The  company  had  laid  aside  $22,500  to  buy 
a  new  machine  but  when  they  inquired  about 
the  price,  they  found  that  it  was  row  852.- 
600.  so  the  company  was  short  $30,000.  Even 
If  the  cost  of  he  machine  had  remained  at 
the  1936  price  of  $37,500.  tbe  company  would 
still  have  been  short  $15,000. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  buy  tools  and 
plants  snd  the  money  must  either  be  bor- 
rowed or  set  aside  from  the  funds  shown  in 
No.  8.  If  a  company  doesn't  t-how  any 
money  in  No.  8,  It  has  difficulty  Iwrrowlng 
money,  because  Its  credit  isn't  good. 

8.    THE   COST   or   GOVKaNMIHT    P.^TMEMTS 

$19,050,328.60,   4.04    FE.1CENT   OF    SAI-ES 

How  much  did  the  customers  pay  the  53 
Naugatuck  Valley  companies  for  taxes  lu 
1948?  Well,  the  figure  Is  shown  above — 
$19,050,326.60.  Will  they  be  willing  to  pay 
mere  In  1949  and  the  years  to  fcUcw.  rr  will 
they  stop  buying?  Nobody  knows  for  sure 
but  most  everybody  agrees  that  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  are  spending 
an  awful  lot  of  money,  probably  a  gcod  deal 
more  than  they  ought  to  spend. 

When  a  person  or  a  corporation  puts  a 
price  on  a  thing,  be  or  It  wants  to  sell,  they 
figure  what  their  taxes  are  going  to  bf  and 
Include  that  figure  In  the  price  of  the  thing 
they  want  to  sell.  Sometimes  Congress  and 
the  State  legislature  pass  a  law  which  says 
that  the  taxes  must  not  be  passed  en  to 
the  consumer.  That's  Just  a  phony  to  fool 
the  people,  because  the  customer  is  the 
only  source  of  money  and  he  must  there- 
fore pay  aU  the  taxes,  whether  he  pays  them 
separately  at  the  time  he  buys  the  article 
or  whether  they  are  included  In  the  price 
of  the  article  Itself. 

This  stuff  and  nonsense  about  absorbing 
taxes  Just  Isn't  possible  Lf  wages  are  to  be 
paid.  If  money  la  to  be  plowed  back  into 
the  business  and  If  the  ow^ners  of  the  busi- 
ness are  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  their  money. 

We  all  know  that  the  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governments  don't  make  any  money 
of  their  own.  They  get  the  money  they  need 
to  run  the  government's  bu^inesa  by  taxing 
the  people.  Therefore,  they  ought  to  be  Just 
as  careful  as  the  people  are.  of  how  they 
spend  money. 

•  .    TH«      COST      or      t;SING      TOOLS $11,406,024, 

2.42   PEaCENT   OP  SALES 

Tools  Include  the  plant  and  everything  in 
it — not  Just  hand  tools  and  power  machines. 

The  money  which  the  owners  (stockhold- 
ers) of  the  50  companies  invested  made  pos- 
sible full-time  Jobs  for  over  55.000  people 
In  the  valley  In  1948. 

If  the  stockholders  went  on  a  strike  and 
said.  "We  want  our  money.  We  won't  let 
It  work  for  you  any  longer."  what  would 
happen?  Well.  It  happens  quite  often.  It  Is 
called  liquidation  and  that  means  going 
out  of  business,  which  In  turn  means  no 
Jobs. 

Yes:  a  business  must  pay  Its  owners  for 
the  use  of  Its  money  or  they  will  take  it  out 
and  let  somebody  use  It  who  will  pay  them 
for  the  use  of  It.  That  Is  If  they  can  get  out 
before  they  lose  their  money. 

For  every  $15  64  paid  to  employees  by  the 
50  companies,  only  $1  Is  paid  the  owners  of 
the  businesses. 

7.  iNTxxxsT  pan)  ON  BoaaowEO  uonet — 

$53S,3S4  «S,  0.11  PSBCCNT  OF  SALES 

Why  was  It  necessary  fo  some  of  these 
companies  to  borrow  mcmey  i  ,•  which  they 
had  to  pay  over  half  a  million  dollars  In 
Interest  du'-lng  the  com  laratively  prosperous 
year  of  1948? 

A  manufacttulng  company  is  in  the  same 
position  as  an  Individual  when  f  cornea  to 
meeting  obligations. 

If  John  Doe.  whose  credit  is  good,  but  who 
has  no  noney  In  the  bank,  needs  money  to 
buy  food  ard  clothing  for  his  family,  he 
charges  the  bill  at  the  rtore  but  the  store* 
keeper  wont  wait   forever  for  blm  to  pay. 
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Maybe  John  puts  a  mortgage  on  bis  house 
and  gets  the  money  that  way  (in  the  case 
of  a  manufacturing  concern,  that's  "borrow- 
ing money  to  meet  accounts  payable"). 

If  John  has  some  money  in  stocks  and 
bonds  he  may  decide  to  put  these  stodu  and 
bonds  up  as  security  at  the  bank  snd  borrow 
money.  (In  the  case  o^  a  manufacturing 
concern,  that's  "borrowing  money  on  col- 
lateral"). 

If  John  needs  to  build  an  addition  to  his 
home,  he  may  have  to  borrow  money  to 
finance  that  (that's  "nxirrowlng  for  plant 
expansion"  for  the  manufacturing  company) . 

Then  again.  Joe  Dokes  might  owe  John 
some  money  but  can't  pay  it  Just  now  so 
John  has  to  borrow  money — (that.  In  the 
case  of  a  manufacturing  concern,  is  "bor- 
rowing money  on  accounts  receivable"). 

Maybe  John's  wife  needs  a  new  sewing 
machine.  He  pays  something  down  but  he 
pays  Interest  on  the  vmpald  balance, 
whether  he  knows  It  or  not.  That's  bor- 
rowing money  for  the  pres:;  that  we  spoke 
about  In  Vo.  4. 

If  either  John  or  any  one  of  the  50  manu- 
facturing companies  doesn't  lay  aside 
enough  to  take  care  of  these  things,  they 
are  In  trouble. 

With  high  taxes,  high  cost  of  help,  high 
cost  of  everything  which  a  manufacturing 
plant  buys  or  does,  the  day  is  past  when 
new  addition*,  new  plants  or  new  products 
can  be  financed  entirely  by  getting  more 
money  from  stockholders. 

There  have  been  only  four  new  stock  issues 
by  Naugatuck  Valley  industries  In  10  years. 

Nowadays,  the  manufacturer,  after  he  has 
paid  off  what  he  owes  must  plow  what's  left 
back  into  the  business  and  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  50  companies,  another  8535,- 
354  66  to  boot,  to  keep  things  going. 

It's  Just  as  foolish  to  caU  the  money  left, 
before  everything  but  taxes  and  money  which 
the  stockholders  are  paid.  proRt.  as  it  Is  to 
call  profit,  all  that  is  left  before  wages  are 
paid. 

Both  John  and  the  manvrfacturtng  com- 
pany have  to  pay  all  of  their  bills  before 
they  are  out  of  debt  and  they  arent  safe 
even  then  unless  they  carry  Insurance  or 
have  something  laid  away. 

8.  COST  or  EXPANSION  AND  OTHXM  MONET 
PLOWED  RACK  INTO  THE  BtJSINEffi — 
$7,784,246.35,     1.65    PS8CXNT    OF    BALES 

No  business  can  keep  going  if  it  pays  out 
In  wages  or  dividends  an  tinwarranted 
amoimt  of  the  money  which  its  customers 
aend  in.  Sometimes  this  is  tried  but  it  never, 
never  succeeds-  Tools  wear  out,  buildings 
crumble  and  rot,  products  must  be  changed 
and  additions  built. 

Money  must  come  from  some  place  to  pay 
for  these  things.  It  can  come  from  only  one 
place  and  that  is  the  customer. 

Some   of   the  customers'  money   must   be 

set  aside  to  pay  for  these  things  and  that  is 

^  what  some  call  profit.    Its  plowed  back  into 

the  business  so  as  to  keep  things  going  and 

provide  Jobs. 

When  there  is  a  big  demand  for  goods,  pro- 
duction is  high  and  the  profits  are  good. 
But  remember  this — when  production  drops, 
the  profits  go  down  much  faster  than  the 
production. 

There  were  no  "huge  profits"  even  In  the 
prosperous  year  of  1948.  As  this  consoli- 
dated financial  statement  shows,  profits  of 
these  50  companies  employing  over  55.000 
people  in  that  year  were  only  slightly  over  4 
percent  made  up  of  dividend  payments  to 
stockholders  of  2.42  percent  and  money  put 
back  Into  the  buslneas  of  1  65  percent.  2.42 
percent  plus  1.65  percent  equals  4.17  percent ) . 
What  happens  in  a  less  prosperous  year? 

The  management  of  one  of  the  50  ralley 
companies  worked  it  out  for  his  company 
the  other  day  and  let  us  have  the  figures. 
He  showed  that  his  production  (he  to  in  the 
metal  fabricating   business)    went  down   10 


percent  in  the  first  4  mfCXittas  of  1949.  His 
profits,  which  were  8J  p«eent  in  1948,  will 
go  down  21  percent  If  his  production  stays 
at  the  10  percent  for  the  rest  of  1949.  That 
means  his  profits  will  be  cut  to  IV4  percent 
and  he  can't  pay  the  wages  he  now  pays  nor 
give  the  Jobs  he  now  gives. 

One  big  reason  why  American  Industry  is 
ahead  of  the  Industries  oi  all  other  cotmtries 
of  the  world  is  because  It  produces  In  large 
quantities. 

If  the  customers  decide  that  they  are 
footing  too  big  a  bill  and  decide  to  stop 
buying  ( many  of  them  have  already  decided ) 
from  the  50  Naugatuck  Valley  manufactur- 
ing companies,  production  of  course,  will 
suffer,  and  when  Industries  In  the  valley 
suffer  everybody  suffers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or  CONNZCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
timely  and  interesting  article  by  Mr.  John 
Innes,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Reporter 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington  Ppst 
yesterday.  Jime  19.  1949. 

A  week  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak 
in  the  House  about  the  plans  for  the 
P.  T.  Bamum  festivities  at  Bridgeport. 
It  was  my  pri\-llege  to  participate  in  some 
of  the  programs  on  2  of  the  5  days  set 
aside  for  what  proved  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous success  from  every  stan'^  point  for 
the  great  cosmopohtan  city.  A  gala  cele- 
bration commemorating  the  great  deeds 
and  benevolences  of  Phineas  T.  Bamum 
will  hereafter  be  an  annual  event  at 
Bridgeport.     The  article  follows: 

HA«D-Hrr  Bsttx;epoet  Isn't  in  Hock 

(There  were  3.289,000  tinemployed  In  mid- 
Mav.  the  greatest  number  in  more  than 
7  years.  Yet  forttmate  cities  like  Washing- 
ton have  fewer  joUeaB  than  they  did  in 
March.  Obviously  tbere  are  "soft  spots" 
around  the  country  which  iKost  the  total. 
One  city  which  has  been  singled  cut  as 
hard  hit  by  the  current  trend  is  Bridgeport, 
rnnn  .  Which  has  500  factories  of  various 
size  to  support  a  population  of  154.(K)0.  Un- 
employment in  Bridgeport  Is  up  to  12  percent. 
and  4,500  of  the  Jobless  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  compensation  rights  since 
January.  But  the  city  Isnt  too  down  In  the 
mouth  abotit  the  situation.  There  are  some 
encouraging  factors.  Here  Is  the  sittjation 
in  Bridgqwrt  today,  as  presented  by  a  local 
newspaperman  at  the  reqtiest  of  the  Wash- 
ington Pact.) 

(By  John  Innes) 

BamcEPorr.  Conk.,  June  18.— A  piece  In  one 
of  the  New  York  papers  the  other  day  made 
tht«g«  look  ml^ty  grim  for  Bridgeport,  the 
«1iMiiMtzial  eapttal"  ot  Connecticut. 

FeUow  who  wrote  It  hinted  tha*  the  city's 
real  reason  for  staging  a  5-day  festival  tribute 
to  P.  T.  Bamum.  once  its  mayor,  might  be 
de^>eimtlaii  atiendant  upon  taking  inhaM- 
tanta*  minds  off  an  unemidoyment  problem 
worthy  o<  ttoe  great  ctreoa  stouwiuan'a  "cq^<»- 
aal."  "atupeBdous  •  and  itmOar  atoek  a4|ac- 
tlres. 

Actually,  things  arent  quite  that  bad. 
MBior  JMper  MeLery.  thrifty  Scot  '-**-" 
In  bis  dchth  term,  baant  even 


selling  tbe  city  ball.    Matter  of  fact,  a  brand 
new  one  is  on  his  list  at  municipal  projecta. 

No  point  in  denying,  thotjgh.  that  tbe 
numtier  of  Bridgeport  area  claimants  for 
unemployment  compensation  for  the  week 
ended  June  11  rose  to  16.005 — the  highest 
since  1938 — from  15340  the  preceding  week 
and  8.002  a  year  earlier.  Or  that  the  87.480 
workers  employed  in  facUxtaa  and  buslneasas 
rep<x%ing  to  the  State  labor  department  tn 
mid-May  failed  to  match  the  92.230  on  the 
pay  rolls  in  nld-Aiffil  and  the  104.960  cm  tbe 
raster  a  year  earlier. 

Can't  quibble,  either.  In  admitting  tbat 
the  city's  relief  rolls,  protected  from  maaa 
onslaught  thus  far  by  the  State  unemploy- 
ment set-up  and  other  factors,  will  soar  soon 
unless  the  trend  is  reversed.  About  4.500 
area  claimants  have  exhausted  conqiensatlan 
rights  since  January. 

And.  as  tbe  mayor  notes,  the  tmemploy- 
ment  compensation  figures  do  not  reflect 
tbe  added  numbers  of  our  workers  wbo  ara 
on  part-time  or  reduced  hours,  with  car- 
respondingly  reduced  Income. 

Purtheimore.  the  signs  are  present  every- 
where. Liquor  store  sales  have  dropped 
sharply,  a  sure  indication  tbat  family  budg- 
ets are  being  tightened.  In  oCber  retail  lines, 
even  the  most  ilsnisiin  bargains  fall  to 
produce  anticipated  icaolts.  Tbeatar  at> 
tendance  is  down.  On  the  other  hand,  aa 
evidence  of  a  lesson  once  learned,  savinga 
deposits  are  up. 

Diversification  may  well  provide  the  an- 
swer for  the  community  which  ranks  ninth 
among  America's  11  principal  industrial  cen- 
ters, although  fifty-ninth  in  population,  and 
produces  thousands  of  items  in  500  large  and 
small  plants,  many  of  which  have  operated 
profitably  from  50  to  100  years. 

Bridgeport  was  a  major  production  ar- 
senal in  both  World  Wars,  and  in  l»th  in- 
stances, after  the  shooting  stopped,  its  in- 
dtastries  varied  prodtacticm  to  meet  tbe  times. 
Currently,  many  mantifacttirers  have  taken 
on  sidelines  which  prcMniae  to  equal  the  vol- 
ume of  traditional  products. 


a  racTOB 

Relying  on  statlaties  to  tdl  the  story  al 
Bridgeport  (population  154.000)  is  riskr.  the 
result  depends  on  whose  statistics  you  tae. 
According  to  one  set.  a  pay  roU  estimated 
at  f  1.500.000  a  week  In  1937  reached  85.000.- 
000  a  week  at  its  peak  In  1943.  Area  em- 
ployment, at  9S.OQO  in  December  1941. 
reached  118.500  In  March  1943  At  one  time, 
women  workers  represented  tjetween  35  and 
40  percent  of  the  labor  force,  posing  an  In- 
teresting problem  for  compilers  of  current 
unemployment  figures. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  CMnpared 
postwar  and  prewar  Bridgeport  and  foimd: 

"Tn  April  1939  there  were  55  JOO  people  em- 
ployed, of  which  41.500  were  engagedin 
manufacmring.  At  that  time  there  were 
6.700  people  tmemployed,  or  12  percent  of 
total  employment. 

"In  March  1948  there  were  108.310  people 
employed,  of  which  75,t80  were  engaged  tn 
manufacturing.  At  that  time  tbere  were 
4J300  people  tinemployed.  or  4  percMit  of 
total  emjrioyment. 

"In  March  1949  there  were  94JB80  employed, 
of  which  81.720  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
ttmng.     Th«e  w«e   11,800  unemployed,  or 
12  percent  of  total  amployment.'' 
BIG  ropuumom  canr 

The  decline  in  employment  has  contlntied 
since  these  figures  were  compUed.  bat  at 
that  time  tbe  chamber  reported: 

Several  tlilnip  ataoid  oat  (ram  ttaesc  sU- 
tistlcs.  Total  — milufiant  bas  gained  by 
S9.180.  an  lacraaae  aC  70  percent  in  10  years. 
Indtvtrlal  employment.  10  percent  greater 
than  the  total  employment  ot  bbJBOO  in  1989, 
bas  increased  by  approximately  50  percent. 

Our   popcdatkm    In    tbe   DlUgapcrt    area 
tuLiwrnT  by  appnmtmmutj  Bttj»eo  per- 
m  tbe  paat  deeada.    BlMpfini   itseU 
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•eccmnt*  for  approslmatdy  31.000  of  the  In- 
ereaae.  which  M  Mflit  timoo  Ui«  IncTMae  at 
the  cUy  s  popuUtkMl  frno  ISM  to  IMO. 

Before  the  war  rery  few  plant*  were  work- 
ing mar*  tb&ri  one  ftlilft.  Kren  today,  mcwt 
pl&nu  ar«  working  two  ahlfla  and  aome  tliree 
ahifta. 

United  Sutee  Knr.ployiDent  Serrlce  ftgum 
tbarm  16  253  appUeanta  tlnciudtn;  wotild-be 
)ob-awttchcrB)  IMad  f or  003  )ob  opentnfs 
A  year  a^o.  7  SIC  rcflatranta  were  listed  for 
•fiO  openinga. 

ApfiTklalnc  the  current  tinemployment  alt- 
vanoB.  IfO  iMC«nary  to  bear  In  mind  that 
Ibc  total  of  )ot>leaa  workers  Includes  3.100 
ldl«d  by  a  strike  at  the  Singer  Uanufacttir- 
Uif  CO.:  also  that  the  area  baa  been  abaar1»- 
inc  7.000  at  ihe  S  300  workers  paid  $33,000,000 
m  ye&r  by  Chance  Vou^ht  %  reraft  before  It 
transferred  operations  at  the  Na\?'s  behcat 
to  Tasaa.  taking  along  only  the  cream  of  Its 
personnel. 

A  chamber^  business  survey  shows  a  week- 
ly avarage  pay  roU  as  reported  by  the  two 
largest  commercial  banks,  of  K.OBO  J45.  com- 
pared to  03^)06.475  for  the  preceding  month 
and  03.147.374  a  year  earlier:  savings  <*«- 
poilla  of  0343.170.200.  compared  to  $348,183.- 
Sil  for  tb«  preotdlng  month  and  $340,375,834 
a  jrcar  carlter:  bank  cle&rlni^  of  $37,213,308. 
compared  to  8WM6.608  for  the  preceding 
month  and  8MJn060  a  year  earlier,  and 
poctal  receipts  cf  $227,014.  compared  to  $244.- 
900  for  the  preceding  month  and  $195,900 
for  a  year  earlier. 


Federal  Aid  to  EdccatioB 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or    AKKAKfAS 

»  THZ  ROUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MondAt.  June  20.  1949 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
la  axend  my  remAriu  In  the  Rtcooo  I 
tadode  the  follmrfiif  texttmony  prepared 
for  iiriMiitlUoo  before  the  Houm  Com- 
oilttee  on  BducaUon  and  L*l>or  on  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Idticstkm  by  Dr.  OeorKe  8. 
Betuon,  president  Hardlnf  CoUege, 
Searcy.  Ark.: 

My  nam*  la  Oanrge  >  BanaoB.  I  am  prco' 
tdant  Of  Hardlnc  CoUcge  of  Searcy,  Axk.  I 
am  appaartng  before  you  bceauaa  of'  my 
eery  deep  conrem  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  occause  I  am  greatly  ezercUed 
over  the  many  definite  steps  that  are  now 
b>*lnc  taken,  which.  If  carried  to  an  ultl- 
trate  roncl-ttlon,  will  lead  the  whole  of  our 
people  Into  mediocrity 

One  of  the  meet  dangeroiis  and  far-reach- 
ing requests  now  being  made  in  that  direc- 
tion Is  for  federal  aid  to  education.  Tills 
tequest  Is  usually  Justified  on  the  grotinds 
nf  rqucUty  of  educational  opportunity  It- 
r«lf  or  on  the  grouuds  that  the  Statea  are 
tinable  to  prorlde  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities re:;ulred. 

I  with  Id  Um  Mvy  btglnnlng  to  afraa  that 
tcacbcra*  salarlaa  durtng  tha  war  and  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  were  comparatively 
too  low  as  most  Om'ernmcnt  salaries  were 
tben  and  bare  remained.  While  much  has 
been  done  ttirotigbaut  the  Nation  to  eor- 
raet  ttuit  tttuatton  for  teachers  thare  Is  still 
mora  to  ba  dona  particularly  in  aoma  local- 
ttlaa.  Maverttadaaa.  that  situation  la  tMlng 
very  mptdly  ccrraeted.  For  Instance.  In 
Arkansas,  my  0^0  Stata.  teachers'  aalarlea 
have  baen  approdhmataly  trabtad  since  1»40 
This  la  probably  a  little  more  rapid  tliLii 
In  aomc  States  but  nerartbeleta. 
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the  trend  Is  upward.     Plnally. 

l^Tlng  Is  now  going  down.    Wages 

other  Gelds  of  endeavor  either 

or  will  likely  go  down  orer  the 

years,  whereas  all  of  us  are  still 

hers'    salaries.      Accordingly. 

3  years  we  will  probably  have  a 

meastire    of     equality     between 

and  other  salarlea  In  the 
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firm  conviction   that  no  single 

considered  by  Congress  has 

qnences  and  carries 

dangRvna  implications  as  Ped- 

I  <lticatlon. 

not  say  this  if  the  question  in- 

nore   than   the   present   bill   re- 

000  000  to  be  distributed  among 

the  Union.    However  the  ques- 

|8  not  merely   $300,000,000  to 

among  the  States     The  ques- 

d   la  one  of  principle      It    is  a 

to  whether  we  shall  keep  State 

doncroi  of  education  or  whether 

Into  a  system  ct  Federal  support 

control   of  education       At   this 

not   merely  dreaming      Basing 

upon  present  bills  before  Con- 

ipon    recommendation    from    in- 

I  want  to  Indicate  how  se- 

im plications  are. 

that  the  present  t3CO.000.000  re- 

to  serve  as  an  opening  wedge 

the  following  two  reasoiu: 

a  bill  was  presented  In  Congress 

$300,000,000   for   Federal   aid    to 

ation,  on  the  grounds  that  cer- 

States  were  In  great  need  of 

must  have  help      However,  the 

at   would  get   more  cut  of  the 

than    the   minimum   of  $5  per 

since   1940  Increased   their  own 

tion  $588,290,910.    This  means 

19  poorer  States  alone  have  al- 

funds    foi    local   education 

the   total   appropriation    then 

approximately    four    times   the 

hare  gone  to  these  19  States. 

still  have  the  same  size  request 

(  ven  though  the  caure  on  which 

sought  baa  entirely  dlaappearad. 

aaoood  placa.  boib  friends  and 

t  Padaral  aid  have  freely  iSaelarad 

t  bin  would  represent  only 

While  none  of  tho«^  promot- 

tha  paat  were  crtiragenua  enough 

how  rapidly  they  expectad   In* 

tollow.   the  President's  Commla- 

Bducatlon  proved  bolder.    Tha 

:^cimmiaBlon  fur  Instance,  has  rec- 

$130000000    In    scholarships    In 

for  the  present  school  year 

n^llcated  m  scale  of  Increase  which 

the  total  annual  appropriation 

up  to  $1,000  000,000  a  year  by 

I*rtsldent  s  Commission   further 

that  $69  000.000   more  be  allo- 

the   States   for   higher   educa- 

nnually  Increased  until  It  would 

(  00.000  a  year  by  1900.    The  com- 

a^vocatea     another     appropriation 

take  the  place  of  the  present 

which   should   be  Increased   to 

a  year  by  1960     The  Commission 

(316.000.000    annually 

This   would   make   a   grand 

$3,360,000,000    annually    by 

to  higher  education  alone. 

to  apply  this  same  measuring 

appropriations  acught  for  aid 

schools    and    high    schools    we 

that  the  amount  would  tncreare 

$iooo.000.000  a  year  by  1900.     The 

would    then    be    about   $6,000.- 

by   1080.    This  figure   Is  ap- 

doubla   tba    total   amount   re- 

luoport    our    entire    rducatlocal 

a4c>ually   up  to  the  beginning   cf 

n. 
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Should  there  be  any  real  vtrtue  tn  the 
present  declaration  that  there  wculd  be  no 
Federal  control  with  this  Federal  aid.  which 
I  very  serlooaly  doubt,  we  could  all  under- 
stand that  by  the  time  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  was  approprtatlng  $6,000,000,000  a  year 
as  aid  to  education,  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  question  about  who  would  control 
It. 

Serious  minded  people  cannot  be  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  we  can  have  Federal  aid 
to  education  without  Federal  control,  espe- 
cially In  new  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
aid  would  assuredly  Increase  rapidly,  once 
the  principle  were  accepted.  Let  me  state 
briefly  the  following  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion : 

A.  There  haa  never  yet  been  presented  a 
Federal  bill  for  aid  to  education  lii  which 
there  was  not  some  actual  control  such  as 
affirming  the  amount  that  each  State  must 
Itself  continue  to  contribute  to  education: 
affirming  requirements  relative  to  reports 
that  must  be  made,  and  which  must  meet 
the  approval  of  a  Federal  ageiu;y.  More  than 
once  there  have  baen  attempts  to  put  In  a 
regulation  relative  to  divislcn  of  the  funds 
and  the  funds  they  supplemented,  with  re- 
gard to  white  and  colored.  Moreover,  it  la 
my  Arm  conviction  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  recponslbillty  to  regulate  the  use 
of  the  appropriations  it  makes.  Money  al- 
ways carries  wlUi  It  responsibility  and  when 
the  Federal  Government  appropriates  sums 
of  money  on  the  basis  of  a  blank  check  and 
without  restrictions.  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
principles  cf  moral  Integrity  that  must  char- 
acterize a  responsible  governing  agency. 

B.  No  Congress  can  limit  the  power  or  de- 
termine the  action  of  succeeding  Congresses. 
When  once  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  has 
been  accepted,  and  the  practice  established, 
the  public  would  submit  to  Federal  regula- 
tion before  they  would  oermlt  the  appropria- 
tion to  cease.  Hence  the  way  would  have 
b-»en  entirely  paved  for  a  succeedlr.t;  Con- 
gress to  add  on  any  regtilatlons  that  it  might 
choose. 

C.  The  Federal  Oovernment.  according  to  a 
Suprama  Court  opinion.  Is  already  declared 
to  have  the  right  to  control  that  which  It 
subsidizes.  Herein  I  am  referring  to  a  farm 
caaa  whteh  originated  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
anid  regarding  which  Chief  Justice  Juctutm 
ruled  "It  u  hardly  lack  of  due  proeeaa  for 
tba  Federal  Oovammant  to  control  tbat  which 
It  aubaktlaaa."  Por  thaaa  reasons  and  In  view 
of  tba  fact  that  tbeae  appruprUtlona  wotUd 
graaUy  Increaaa  until  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment would  likely  be  carrying  tha  majority 
of  tha  load.  I  believe  you  will  agree  wHb  tarn 
that  there  would  be  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation within  a  few  ears  after  Federal  aid 
was  accepted  as  a  principle. 

Now.  with  yotir  permlaslon.  I  want  to  sul>- 
mlt  aome  statistics  relative  to  the  claim  that 
the  Southern  States  are  unable  to  finance 
an  adequate  educational  program. 

I.  First,  I  call  yotir  attention  to  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  19  poorer  States  have  already 
more  than  doubled  their  teachers'  salaries, 
and  a  few  of  them  have  actually  trebled  their 
teachers'  salaries  since  1940.  Many  of  them 
are  making  additional  local  approprlatlona 
this  year  for  further  increases  In  taaehera' 
aaUuies.  These  poorer  f '  tes  have  Increased 
teachers'  aalarlea  faster  than  the  richer  States 
and  are  approaching  e  satisfactory  solution. 

3.  The  cost  of  living  's  not  so  high  In  theaa 
19  ao-called  poorer  States  and  therefore  they 
can  maintain  satlsfact<iry  educr.tlonnl  oppor- 
tunities without  actually  tpcnding  an  equal 
anoount  of  money  p^r  ntudent  In  comparison 
with  New  York  and  California. 

3.  In  the  poorer  SMten.  new  mlr.enU  dis- 
coveries are  belnp;  made,  ore  deposits  are  being 
found,  the  wealth  of  the  States  Is  lncreasln<;. 
end  Industry  Is  movmir  in  at  a  ranid  paee. 
Par  Instance,  nxnre  than  850  new  induatriaa 
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have  coma  Into  Arkansas  since  1940.  Otir 
Industrial  pay  roll  has  quadrupled  and  the 
average  per  capita  Income  has  trebled  since 
1940. 

4.  Salaries  for  teachers  In  the  poorer  States 
are  In  keeping  with  salaries  paid  to  police- 
men, firemen,  and  ministers.  Oentlemen,  do 
you  not  fear  tbat  these  latter  groups — the 
ministers,  the  policemen,  the  firemen — might 
feel  greatly  disheartened  and  seriously  dis- 
couraged at  seeing  'he  Federal  Government 
discriminating  against  them  In  favor  of  help- 
ing the  teachers?  Moreover,  is  there  one 
reason  why  the  Federal  Government  fbould 
supplement  the  salaries  of  teachers  In  the^e 
poorer  States  but  not  supplement  the  sal- 
aries of  the  flrenjen.  the  policemen,  and  the 
ministers  who  are  rendering  a  service  equaUy 
as  effective  and  equally  as  Important? 

5.  The  quality  of  education  moreover  Is 
not  entirely  determined  by  money.  The  great 
need  In  American  education  Is  not  for  more 
money  but  for  more  moral  character.  Utah 
Is  on  about  the  medium  line  with  regard  to 
money  spent  on  education.  Yet,  Utah,  ac- 
cording to  research  statistics.  Is  achieving 
better  results  in  the  field  of  education  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Our  poorer 
States  are  approaching  and  probably  can 
within  a  few  years  reach  that  medium  fig- 
ure which  now  represents  the  expenditure 
per  child  In  Utah.  At  any  rate,  Utah  Is  prov- 
ing that  the  efficiency  of  an  education  pro- 
gram Is  not  entirely  determined  by  the 
amount  of  money  spent. 

6.  I  am  In  agreement  with  a  statement 
made  by  the  late  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  who 
said  "the  glory  and  successes  of  education  In 
the  United  States  are  due  to  Its  freedom,  to 
Its  unevenesses,  to  Its  protectlcm  of  the  needs 
and  ambitions  and  capacities  of  local  com- 
munities and  to  its  being  kept  in  dose  and 
constant  touch  with  the  people  involved. 

Gentlemen,  may  I  also  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  these  19  poorer  States  in 
1948  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  in  in- 
come tax  alone  $2,975,066,000  These  same 
19  States  would  receive  only  $165,351,000  In 
aid  from  the  present  proposed  appropriation. 
In  other  words.  In  Income  tax  alone  these 
poorer  SUtes  are  paying  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 18  tlmea  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  proposing  In  turn  to  aid  them  This 
mtans  that  if  a  5*'] -percent  rcdiKtlon  In 
fbiaral  «q»endittiraa  were  made  the  saving 
to  tbeae  poorer  Statea  alone  wotUd  be  ap- 
proxtmataly  equal  to  the  total  erf  the  preaent 
propoaatf  Federal  aid,  I  vould  like  to  pro- 
pose gentlemen,  that  we  make  the  6  Vi -per- 
cent reduction  In  expenditures  and  thus  aid 
every  State  In  the  Union  In  genuine  reality 
and  aid  even  these  poorer  Southern  Ststea 
more  than  the  preaent  propoaal  would  help 
them. 

While  we  are  talking  about  economizing. 
I'd  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  the  Federal  civilian  employees 
could  be  removed  from  the  pay  roll  without 
decreasing  efficiency  of  Government  services 
but  thereby  noaking  a  saving  to  the  SUtes 
of  $2,109,000,000  in  pay  roll  alone.  The  sav- 
ing to  ij-kansas  taxpayers  alone  would  be 
approximately  $16,000,000.  This  Is  50  per- 
cent more  than  the  amount  offered  Arkansas 
under  the  present  Federal  aid  bill.  Such  an 
economy,  gentlemen,  would  be  heartening  to 
the  entire  poptilatlon  of  this  Nation,  would 
be  a  morale  buUder.  would  be  a  blessing  to 
everybody  and  would  bring  far  greater  aid  to 
every  State  in  the  Union  than  the  present 
proposed  Federal-aid  bill. 

Oentlemen,  with  your  permission.  I  want 
to  comment  briefly  In  a  general  way  on  argu- 
menu  that  have  been  presented  to  you  in 
favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  thoae  favoring 
Pederal  aid  have  for  a  number  of  years  usual- 
ly presented  old  figures  relative  to  conditions 
In  the  South.  As  businessmen.  I  know  that 
you  r.cc-^::*  that  thcc  c:d  fiirures  arewjot 
rtprescnfatlve  and  that  we  must  have  up-to- 


date  figures.     It  Is  for  this  reason  tbat  I 
want  to  present  the  following  tablea: 

Tablx  l.—A  gtatement  of  the  expenditures  in 
education  for  the  19  poorer  States  in  1940 
and  in  1948 


Tablk  3. — Table  nhouHng  what  the  preaeni 
Federal-aid  bill  would  oi^er  each  of  these 
19  States  in  comparison  to  how  much  each 
has  already  increased  Us  otcn  expenditures 
for  education  since  1940,  when  proponents 
started  offering  the  proverbial  $34)00.000 
aid.  You  viU  remdily  note  from  this  table 
that  most  of  the  States  have  already  helped 
themselves  tico  times  as  much  as  the 
experts  sad  in  1940  and  1941  they  needed 
in  aid — Continued 
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Tablk  2. — Average  comparative  teachers'  sal- 
aries for  these  19  poorer  States  for  1940 
and  1948,  indicating  the  amount  of  in- 
crease which  has  already  been  made 
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Tasls  8. — Table  showing  what  the  present 
Federal-aid  bill  would  offer  each  of  these 
19  States  in  comparison  to  how  much  each 
has  already  increased  its  own  expenditures 
for  education  since  1940,  when  proponents 
started  offering  the  proverbial  $3JOOO.OOO 
aid.  You  will  readily  note  from  this  table 
that  most  of  the  States  hare  already  helped 
themselves  two  times  as  much  as  the 
experts  said  in  1940  and  1941  they  needed 
in  aid 
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Tablx  4.— Esftmafcd  cost  of  the  Federal-aid 
bill  to  each  of  the  19  poorer  States  and 
the  amount  each  would  receive  from  the 
bill  and  the  amount  of  final  gain  cr 
loss 
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Gentlemen,  the  testimony  I  have  preaantad 
demonstrates  that  Federal  aid  U  not  a  necea- 
sity  but  in  reality  an  abaurdlty. 

I  have  also  shown  that  Federal  aid  once 
accepted  as  a  principle  wUl  Increase  rapidly 
and  ultimately  end  with  tiie  Federal  Govern- 
ment carrying  a  very  large  share  of  the  coat 
of  education  throughout  the  Nation  and  In 
dominating  the  program  of  education.  Mow, 
I  wish  to  indicate  briefly  how  dangeroue  tt 
would  be  for  the  Federal  Government  to  be- 
come the  major  supporter  and  the  master  of 
tbe  Nation  s  educational  program. 

The  totalitarian  atatc  U  the  enemy  of 
human  progreaa.  Throughout  the  world  in- 
dividtaal  freedtwn  and  human  progreaa  are 
going  hand  in  hand.  This  has  also  been 
true  back  throtigh  the  6,000  yeara  of  human 


our   educational   system 

ctotafly  controlled  from  Washington.  It  la  my 
very  Arm  conviction  that  within  a  generation 
otir  children  would  have  been  adticated  to 
aeek  FMeral  control  of  our  IndtisUles.  <M  agri- 
culture, and  of  our  soelal  welfare,  thus  mak- 
ing America  a  totaUtarlan  sUte. 
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OenHwnen.  w*  an  now  stantflng  at  Ui« 
hrlnk  ready  to  step  into  thoce  dmrk  regions 
from  which  other  naUotu  hare  gone  Into 
We  have  fought  two  world 
rTe  democracy.  It  now  appears 
ve  aire  winning  the  ooM  war  In  Kurope.  Cer- 
tainly this  wuu.d  be  an  tmfortunate  time  to 
lose  our  atruggle  lor  freedom  at  home. 

In  all  seriousness  I  consider  this  attempt 
to  federaluie  public  education  In  America  the 
most  serious  step  this  Nation  has  considered 
In  connwrtion  with  our  gradual  trend  toward 
atatc  socialism. 

Gentlemen.  I  must  further  call  attention 
to  the  very  sobering  fact  that  this  U  a  once- 
for-all  decision  If  we  start  down  the  road 
of  Federal  aid  and  the  people  become  accus- 
tomed to  depending  upon  it.  there  will  be  no 
turnln?  back.  We  are  actually  at  the  point 
of  decWlT^  whether  we  shall  keep  education 
under  management  and  control  of  the  States 
and  the  local  ccmmunltles  or  whether  we 
ab<n  turn  to  a  federalized  program  of 
•docatlon. 

The    argument    that    the    States    cannot 
afford  an  adequate  educational   program   Is 
•bcurd      The  Prderal  Government  la  able  to 
obtain  no  money  except  that  which  it  ob- 
Utna  from  the  States      Moreover.  It  to  my 
ftrra  conTlctlon  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  maintaining  our  present  educa- 
ttonat  tyatcn   at   tta  present   level   and   (U 
present  efltetency.  the  coat  would  be  at  least 
M  pereattt  man  Uian  tb*  mom  system  to 
now  coatlaff  under  StaU  and  local  conuol 
I  say  tbto  because  of  the  fact  that  the  record 
oi  tiM  Federal  Oovcroment  in  anything  that 
It  lonff  handles  is  a  wasteful   record.    For 
the    Hoover    Commlaeion    recom- 
that    |14O0OO4X)O   A   year    could    be 
bjr  an  eflclent  reorganisation  of  the 
■t   poslnl   system.    The   Hoover   Com* 
itcs  further  that  with  the  re- 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov* 
cmment    at    l«««t    93 ,000 .000 .000    could    be 
•aved    the    American    uxpayers    annually, 
which  to  10  times  the  amount  of  the  present 
nderal-sid  bill.     TO  put  the  Federal  C}ov< 
It  In  eontrol  at  anything'  so  big  as  our 
gfetem    would    mean   stUBclcnt 
•a  eonetltute  a  millstone  about  our 
necks  with  which  we  would  not  long  be  able 
to  swim.    The  poor  States  would  all  soon  be 
worse  off  than  toey  are  now. 

The  late  Ktotialae  Murray  Butler  declared 
"there  to  net  epmnh  Money  in  the  United 
States  even  If  every  dollar  of  It  were  spent 
on  education  to  produce  by  Federal  au> 
thortty  or  through  what  to  naively  called 
o(x>peratlon  with  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  several  States  educational  results 
that  would  be  at  all  comparable  with  those 
that  have  already  been  reached  under  the 
free  and  natural  system  that  has  grown  up 
among  us  " 

With  yoto'  permission,  may  I  one  time  more 
refer  to  what  we  art  doing  with  regard  to 
public  education  In  Arkaiuas.  In  1948  Ar* 
kansas  approved  at  the  polls  a  plan  to  re- 
organize its  own  entire  public-school  system 
thereby  putting  high-school  opportunity 
within  reach  of  every  child  In  Arkansss. 
Thto  reorganization  plan  also  means  much 
better  eehools  without  Increased  cost.  Tet 
bad  there  been  Federal  aid  to  continue  the 
old  flimi  we  wrruld  have  found  It  Impoasl- 
M*  to  obtain  the  reform  that  was  necessary 
to  achieve  these  better  results  without  in* 
ereaeed  cost  to  anybody. 

Gentlemen.  I  might  not  be  quite  so  oon* 
ecmed  about  theee  soclaltotlc  trends  if  I  had 
not  spent  11  yesra  abroad  and  if  I  had  not 
studied  econumic  cundition:  u.ider  20  differ* 
ent  fli^B.  In  the  Orient  I  observed  much 
dire  poverty  catised  by  the  absence  of  free- 
dom ol  individual  opportunity.  I  saw  the 
beat  countries  lu  Europe  offering  to  their 
workers  only  half  the  purchasing  power  in 
food,  clothing,  housliig,  uanspurtatlon.  en- 
tertainment, and  education  for  their  children 
that    American    workers    enjoy.    RussU.    a 
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territory  three  times  as  large 
an  abu.idance  of  good  farm 
as  great  a  variety  of  resources 
twice  the  quantity,  provides 
ith  a  purchasing  power  only 
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conviction  that  if  we  keep 
In  llvldual  opportunity  and  main- 
harmony  and  understanding 
e,  we  can  see  the  Rtardnrd  of 
Nation  increased  by  100  per- 
next  33  years.    I  say  thto  be- 
g^neratlon  we  have  been  Increas- 
productivity  by  3  percent  sn- 
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our  man-hour  productivity, 
ncome.  and  our  standard  of  llv- 
down  by  SO  percent  within  a 
Consequently,  whether  we  go  on 
t.  or  whether  we  go  back  60 
upon  what  this  generation 
to  this  very  prominent  trend 
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my  testimony  with  a  prayer 

give  to  you  wisdom  to  make 

decision    In   thto   very    Important 

so  vitally  affects  the  whole  at 

iktd  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
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Mr.  President,  one 

slgnlflcant  features  of  the 

dconomlc    expansion    bill    of 

haa  already  evoked  consld- 

dlsci^on  throughout  the  country 

[  and  other  Members  of  the 

Introduce  In  the  near  future, 


Is  Its  provisions  for  the  development  of 
low-grade  iron  ores.  The.^e  provisions 
have  been  carefully  drafted  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  crucial  problems  Involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  national  secu- 
rity and  in  the  prevention  of  economic 
depression. 

It  is  a  common  sayinp  that  "As  steel 
goes,  so  goes  the  country."  But  It  is  also 
true  that  our  great  steel  Industry,  so 
essential  to  our  military  strength  and  to 
all  our  manufacturing  industries,  de- 
pends upon  our  source  of  iron  ore.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  high-grade  iron 
ores  of  the  Mesabi  Range  are  being 
depleted  at  a  rapid  rate. 

All  experts  who  have  studied  this  fun- 
aamental  problem  are  agreed  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  us  to 
rely  entirely  upon  iron  ores  from  Labra- 
dor or  iron  ores  from  other  countries. 
All  are  agreed  that  we  have  already  been 
remiss  In  failing  to  develop  the  low-grade 
taconite  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
ore  district. 

In  this  connection,  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
MtTKiAYl  has  made  available  to  me  a 
letter  he  has  Just  received  from  Mr. 
Arthur  B.  Rathbone  of  Ogelbay  Norton 
Ic  Co..  one  of  the  Iron  ore  companies 
which  has  thus  far  shown  the  greatest 
foresight  in  trying  to  meet  this  grave 
national  problem.  Mr.  Rathbone  points 
out  that  Ktcps  should  be  taken  now 
toward  the  replacement  of  present  re- 
serves through  the  development  of  new 
ores  and  that  taconite  is  the  only  logical 
new  ore  to  maintain  the  productivity  of 
the  Mtsabi  Range.  He  also  eiulorsea 
some  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  bill  applicable  to 
taconite  ores  and  makes  some  very  in- 
teresting and  constructive  suggestions 
for  improvement  In  the  measure. 

I  adE  unanimoas  coment  to  have  In- 
serted In  the  Record  Mr.  Rattibone't 
letter  on  behalf  of  Oglebay  Norton  It  Co., 
together  with  an  attached  memorandum 
entitled  "Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Dis- 
trict—The Need  for  More  New  Ore." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BCONOMIC    KZPANSION    ACT    OF    l»4e 

OcLEBAT  NorroN  St  Co.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  June  10.  1949. 
Hon.  Jamks  E.  MtraaAT. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Wa:fhington.  D.  C. 

DcAi  SsNAToa  Uxruukj:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  May  27  concerning  the  above 
act,  my  remarks  will  be  limited  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  namely,  sections  304  and  306 
of  title  2. 

Our  interest  In  the  act  Is  limited  to  what 
aaelatance  may  be  given  for  the  develcpment 
of  taconite  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district. 

We  believe  that  It  U  fairly  common  knowl- 
edge now  that  the  ore  retcnres  lu  the  Lake 
Superior  district  are  being  depleted  at  a 
rather  rapid  rate  and  that  stepj  should  be 
taken  now  toward  the  replacement  of  these 
reserves  through  the  development  of  new 
ores.  Taconite  is  the  only  logical  new  ore 
to  maintain  the  productivity  of  the  Meiabl 
Range.  A:>  you  probably  know,  taconite  must 
be  concentrated  in  about  a  3  to  1  ratio  In 
order  to  make  It  usable  as  a  blast-furnace 
burden.  This  is  a  coetly  process  involving 
crushing  and  fine  grinding,  separation  of  the 
Iron  units  by  a  wet  magnetic  procTSs  a::d 
then  agglomerating  by  slnterlhg  or  pelletiz- 
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ing.  The  capital  Investment  is  estimated 
somewhere  between  SI 5  and  »20  per  annual 
ton  of  output,  that  is,  to  build  a  plant 
capable  of  producing  10.000,000  tons  a  year 
would  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  or  so. 

Because  the  profit  factor  Lb  not  at  all  clear 
today  and  because  of  the  terrific  amoimt  of 
capital  Investment  required  to  build  a  plant, 
it  may  be  that  unless  there  is  some  gov- 
ernmental assistance  in  the  construction  of 
and  financing  of  these  plants  now  that  thl3 
new  ore  will  not  come  into  being  soon  enotigh 
to  replace  the  dwindling  supply  on  the 
Mesabi  Range.  Attached  Is  a  very  general 
summ.ary  of  the  ore  reserve  situation  In  the 
Lake  Superior  district. 

With  specific  reference  to  section  204,  "ac- 
celerated amortization"  should  be  offered  to 
the  operators  of  taconite  plants.  This,  of 
course.  Is  merely  a  deferment  on  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  income  taxes.  However. 
some  companies  may  be  prone  to  use  the 
pro\'lslon  and  some  may  not,  but  it  should 
be  available  to  the  companies  that  would 
desire  it.  Also,  under  section  204.  line  1, 
prige  14,  with  reference  to  the  proctirement 
abroad  of  iron  ore :  We  believe  that  the  words 
••Iron  ore"  should  be  omitted.  It  may  very 
well  be  a  stumbling  block  to  corporations 
that  take  on  the  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion of  building  taconite  plants  to  be  faced 
with  the  possible  competition  through  Qcn- 
emment  purchsse  of  foreign  and  Imported 
ores,  t  would  strllw  the  words  "Iron  ore" 
from  line  1  entirely.  , 

Under  section  306.  wc  believe  that  In  our 
o«-n  case  the  interest  rate  on  any  long- 
term  loan  of  this  nature  should  Im  In  the 
neighborhood  of  3>i  percent.  In  line  14  on 
page  19.  interest  rates  not  in  excess  of  4  per- 
cent are  satisfactory  and  we  would,  of  course, 
be  very  willing  to  explain  otir  reasons  why  a 
lesser  interest  rate  should  apply  for  the  de« 
velopment  of  the  taconite  ores  Likewise. 
we  feel  that  a  30-year  loan  Is  not  long 
enough  in  the  case  of  taconite*.  Once  a 
plant  of  this  kind  Is  In  operation  tl<e  oie 
reserves  arc  suAclent  to  keep  It  operating 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  My  personal 
stiggestton  would  be  to  make  lung-term 
loans  payable  on  a  prodtictlon  tMuls  t>ecausc 
It  takes  at  least  4  or  5  yean  to  buUd  one  of 
these  plants  which  means  that  there  is  no 
revenue  being  produced  during  the  first  4  or 
5  years  and  It  would  be  a  financial  hardship 
on  the  operators  of  taconite  plants  to  make 
material  loan  payments  with  no  income  be- 
ing generated  by  the  plants.  If  payments  are 
made  on  a  production  basis  this  would  take 
care  cf  depressed  times  when  production 
wou'.d  be  cut  or  stopi>ed.  This  method  is 
better  than  negotiating  the  reduction  or 
deferment  of  principal  and  Interest  payments 
during  periods  of  national  declines  and  de- 
mands of  emplojrment. 

The  Government  has  set  up  loaning 
agencies,  namely,  the  International  Buink,  or 
the  Export  Import  Bank,  which  can  and  do 
provide  ;unds  to  foreign  countries  and  for- 
eign corporations  for  the  development  of  for- 
eign sources  of  raw  materials.  Theee  loaning 
agencies  have  wide  discretion  as  to  the  Inter- 
est rates,  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the 
length  of  time  the  loan  should  run.  It  Is 
dear  to  me  that  such  opportunities  should 
be  offered  to  domestic  corporations  fur  the 
development  of  our  own  uattiral  resources. 
RFC  is  limited  to  10  years  for  the  length  of 
the  loan  and  strictly  4  percent  Interest.  It 
puts  our  own  domestic  corporations  in  a  less 
competitive  position  for  the  development  of 
our  own  national  resources,  employment, 
etc..  than  foreign  corporations. 

I  trust  that  the  above  wUI  be  of  some 
aaalstauce  to  you  in  developing  a  bUl  that 
will  be  able  to  promote  and  maintain  the 
production  of  iron  ore  from  our  own  Lake 
Superior  legion. 

Very  tiuljr  yours. 

Abthvi  B.  Rathbonx. 


Lake  Scpexiob  laoN-OaE  Disraicr — thi  Need 
roa  MoKZ  New  Oas 

The  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  district  lies 
within  the  States  of  Mlrmesota.  Wisconsin. 
and  Michigan  as  well  as  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Canada. 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  have  come  from 
this  district  for  almost  a  hundred  years. 
Starting  with  the  year  1854.  2,500.000.000 
tons  of  Iron  ore  have  been  dug  and  shipped 
from  this  district  either  by  rail  or  vessel.  It 
has  come  from  the  Mesabi,  Cuyuna  and  Ver- 
milion ranges  In  Minnesota  and  the  Gtogeblc, 
Marquette  and  Menominee  ranges  in  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  and  from  the  Michipi- 
coton  and  Steep  Rock  areas  in  Carutda. 

Iron  ore  has  three  separate  classifications: 

1.  IMrcct  shipping  open  pit,  meaning  that 
ore  which  can  be  mined  with  a  power  shovel 
and  sent  direct  to  the  blast  furnace. 

2.  Direct  shipping  underground,  meaning 
that  type  of  ore  hoisted  by  shaft  and  shipped 
direct  to  the  blast  furnace. 

3.  Open  pit  concentrates,  meaning  ore  that 
is  mined  by  a  power  shovel  and  then  treated 
by  a  simple  process  of  washing  or  sink-float 
to  increase  its  iron  content  l>efore  being 
shipped  to  the  furnace. 

The  first  question  U.  that  If  2.500.000.000 
tons  have  been  shipped  to  date,  how  many 
tor^s  are  left  In  the  Lake  Superior  district? 
An  exact  flgtire  is  not  known  and  many 
guesses  bsre  been  tnsde.  The  latest  ne- 
cepted  figure  is  a  billion  seven  hundred 
million  gross  tons  of  iron  ore,  distributed 
according  to  the  ranges  as  follows: 

Mesabi  Range 1,300,000,000 

Cuyuna  Range .       117,000.000 

Vermilion  Range 15.  000, 000 

Oogeblc  Range M.  000.000 

Menominee  Range. 73.000,000 

Marquette  Range 110.000.000 

Ontario,  Canada.............      138,000.000 

Total 1,700,000,000 

And  divided  as  to  the  classifications  as 
follows: 

Dlreet  shipping  open  pit 766,000.000 

Direct  shipping  tindergroimd.      601, 000, 000 
Open  pit  washed  ores ....      336.000,000 

ToUl 1,700.000,000 

How  long  the  present  rate  of  production 
can  be  maintained  to  keep  pace  with  the 
present-day  cotistunption,  plus  any  increase 
in  the  natural  growth  in  steel-making  ca- 
pacity. Is  a  matter  of  some  conjecture,  but  it 
is  felt  that  within  a  year  or  two  there  will 
be  a  gradual  decline  in  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion because  of  mining  deeper  in  the  under- 
ground mines  and  the  open  pits,  smaller  ore 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  exhaustion  of  others.  A 
glaring  example  of  this  is  the  huge  Hull  Rust 
Mahoning  pit  which  in  1942  shipped  25.000.- 
000  gross  tons  and  in  1948  shipped  14.000.000 
groas  tons. 

There  follows  sn  estimate  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  production  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior dutrlct  to  1960: 

1049 85.  000.  000 

19fi3 81. 300.  000 

1956 75,  000. 000 

IMO 67.  000.  000 

This  compares  with  actual  shipments  ss 
foUows: 

1947 79,  900,  000 

1948 84.  700,  000 

The  decrease  In  production  will  come  a)- 
moet  wholly  from  the  Mesabi  Range  open 
pit  direct  shipping  and  washed  ores.  Pro- 
duction from  the  other  ranges  comblued 
should  remain  fairly  constant,  accoimting 
for  30.000.000  tons  annually. 

The  next  qtjestlon  la  prompted  by  the 
I960  figure  above,  namely,  what  new  oree 
are  goiiut  to  replace  the  deficiency  from  the 
Lake  Superior  regkm?  The  answer  to  this 
question 


(a)  Manufactured  close-at-home  taconite 
(magnetic    iron-bearing    material    on    the 

eastern  end  of  the  Mesabi  Range)  from  the 
domestic  Lake  Superior  district. 

(b)  Foreign  ores  imported  from  Chile. 
Venezuela.  Brazil,  Sweden,  and  Labrador. 

If  the  American  steel  Industry  is  going  to 
depend  upon  iron  ores  within  our  own 
tMundaries,  lx>tb  in  peace  and  war,  then  this 
deficiency  must  first  l>e  made  up  from  the 
manufactvired  taconite  ores  from  the  Lake 
Superior  district. 

There  is  an  abundance  (meaning  billions 
of  tons)  of  low-grade  iron-bearing  material 
in  the  Lake  Superlcw  district.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  that  in  which  the 
iron-bearing  material  is  predominantly 
hematite  and  that  in  which  the  iron-l>ear- 
ing  material  is  predominantly  magnetite. 
The  only  method  known  today  to  concen- 
trate low  grade  hematite  material  is  to 
roast  It.  converting  the  iron  mineral  to 
nuignettte  and  then  It  is  susceptible  to  sep- 
aration by  a  magnetic  process.  Roasting  is 
a  costly  process.  It  is  estimated  to  be  not 
le»  than  60  cents  per  ton  of  crude  ore  or 
•1.50  or  more  per  tone  of  concentrate. 

The  iron  ore  industry  today  knows  bow  to 
treat  low-grade  magnetite-bearing  materials. 
It  Is  simply  s  matter  of  cnishlng  snd  fine 
grinding  until  the  iron  material  is  released 
from  the  gangue.  ustially  silica,  and  ex- 
tracting the  nuignetlte  by  means  of  wet  mag- 
netlc  separators.  On  the  MeeabI  Range  it 
takes  about  8  tons  of  crude  to  produce  one 
ton  of  concentrate  analyzing  approximately 
65  percent  magDctlc  iron.  Ttie  other  two 
tons  are  discarded.  This  extremely  fine  con- 
centrste  (about  300  a»esb)  must  be  pttt  in 
ttssble  form  for  the  blast  furnace.  Tliere 
are  fotir  means  of  agglomerating,  namely, 
sintering,  brlquettlng.  nodultzing,  snd  pel- 
letlzlng.  The  letter  process  gives  promise  of 
being  the  most  •ooooaUeal  and  large-seal« 
research  is  now  htAa§  eoDdticted  on  Um 
making  of  pellets  MMtadvorlng  to  develop  a 
commercial  process  which  will  yield  pellets 
of  the  proper  size,  shape,  poroelty  and  hard- 
ness. Within  the  nest  year  the  iron  ore 
industry  should  hsTS  the  complete  answer 
as  to  how  to  acfloa«rate  tsconltc  coneen* 
trates. 

One  might  ask  that  if  this  problem  of 
mantif acturing  ores  from  magnetite  taconite 
is  so  simple,  then  why  aren't  plants  today  In 
operation  In  the  Lake  Superior  district?  The 
answer  to  this  lies  primarily  in  the  amount 
of  capital  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  con- 
centrated taconite.  The  capital  investment 
in  an  open-pit  mine  is  about  83  per  an- 
nual ton  of  output.  In  an  undergroand 
mine  the  capital  investment  is  between~~ii 
and  86,  and  to  produce  taconite  concen- 
trates from  the  magnetic  taconite  ore  the 
caplul  investment  will  run  between  818 
and  820  per  annual  ton  of  output.  If  one 
were  to  construct  a  manufacturing  plant 
to  produce  5000.000  tons  of  ccwcentrated 
magnetite  Uconite  ore,  the  capital  required 
would  be  between  875.000.000  atul  8100,- 
000.000.  It  can  be  seen  that  steel  manu- 
facturers will  continue  to  use  the  cheaply 
mined  ores  tmtil  It  becomes  an  abaolute 
necessity  to  invest  huge  stuns  In  the  manu- 
fsctured  ores. 

A  taconite  iron  ore  manufacturing  |rtant 
cannot  be  built  overnight  on  the  MeaaM 
Range.  The  time  of  construction  will  be 
somewhat  between  4  and  5  years  and  the 
first  tinlt  plants  will  prt>bably  not  exceed 
2.500.000  tons  per  year.  These  smaller 
uniu  will  be  operated  a  year  or  so  before 
any  attempt  will  be  made  to  increase  their 
productive  capacity  to  5.000.000  tons  a  year 
or  greater.  The  year  1953  is  about  the 
eariiect  one  could  reasonably  expect  taconite 
plants  to  be  operating  on  the  Mesabi  Rang? 
even  If  the  capital  were  available  today  for 
the  venture.     Then.  too.  the  profit  factor  is 
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nox   •uflJciently   clear   tod»y   to   p«rmlt   riak 
capital  being  Invested. 

If  tb«  Oovemnoent  ts  Interested  In  the 
preservatton  ot  caalty  mined  open  pit  ore* 
Xrom  kitnneaota  for  national-aecurlty  rea- 
sons, and  alao  developing  a  new  supply  of 
ore  to  prckcci  the  domestic  economy  be- 
cause of  the  dwindling  supply  or  direct 
atilpping  ores  from  the  Lake  Superior 
re^on.  then  It  would  seem  that  Gorem- 
mant  Onandnc  should  be  oflered  to  the 
InteresU  that  own  the  taconlte  reserves. 
Whether  these  InteresU  wUI  accept  Oovern- 
noent  Unandnff  cannot  be  foreseen  but  as 
an  Inducement  they  might  borrow  funds  for 
the  venture  If  loans  were  offered  with  the 
Io.*lowmc  general  terms: 

(1)  Length  of  loan.  30,  40.  or  50  years. 
The  mineral  resoiixcas  wUl  last  many  years 
beyond  the  length  of  the  loan. 

(2)  Low  Interest  rales,  not  to  exceed  2S 
peicent. 

(3)  The  entire  loan  should  be  repaid,  both 
principal  and  Interest,  on  the  basis  of  tons 
shipped.  The  reason  for  this  Is  because 
of  the  length  of  time  required  to  construct 
•  ptant  before  It  can  produce  Iron  ore  for  sale 
to  gMMrate  revenue  and  in  times  of  depres- 
sion principal  and  Interest  payments  should 
be  deferred  when  shipments  are  not  being 
made. 

Iron  ore,  the  backbone  of  the  steel  Indus- 
try and  national  security,  should  not  be  In 
short  supply.  Likewise,  with  an  expanding 
domestic  economy,  there  should  be  ample 
Iron  ore  to  supply  the  steel  mills  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.  Concen- 
trated uconlte  from  oxir  own  domestic 
boundaries  can  and  will  be  the  new  ore  to 
coraplecient  and  enhance  the  dwindling 
supply  of  Lake  Superior  direct  shipping  ores. 

Ttu  KKSD  roa  mrw  ose  im  ths  lakx  supsaioa 
aoM-oax  oisraicT 

1.  Lake  Bmwitut  district  has  shipped  to 
date  2.COO.MM0t  ton-  of  Iron  ore. 

a  There  remains  an  estimated  1.700.000.- 
000  tons  of  Iron  ore. 

3.  The  rate  of  production  (85.000.000  in 
1M8)  of  the  remaining  tonnage  will  decline 
to  about  67.000.000  In  the  next  10  to  13  years 
if  the  prsMOt  rate  of  consumption  continues. 

4.  The  only  domestic  source  of  Iron  ore 
to  oSact  the  decrease  In  production  Is  mag- 
nattta  taconlte  from  the  Meaabl  Range, 
which  must  be  bcaaAslatod. 

5.  Taconlte  benalletetlon  plants  require  in- 
vested capital  of  115  to  t20  per  ton  of  annual 
output,  1.  e  .  to  produce  5.000.000  tons  an- 
nually would  require  $100,000,000  and  4  to  5 
years  to  construct. 

0.  For  national-security  reasons.  It  would 
be  prudent  for  the  United  States  to  have 
an  ample  supply  of  the  basic  raw  material 
which  so  affects  our  domestic  economy. 

7.  The  offer  of  governmental  financial 
assistance  would  Induce  the  owners  of  the 
reserves  to  produce  taconlte  concentrstes 
if  the  loans  were  repayable  over  a  period  of 
S3  to  SO  years:  the  Interest  rates  were  low, 
and  capital  and  Interest  payments  contingent 
upoo  the  product  shipped. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vmMONT 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  umTED  STATES 

Monday,  June  20  t  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

•Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con:>«nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  summary 


of  a  dlscu.ss  on  relating  to  the  economic 
problems  aflecting  farmers,  prepared  by 
O.  B.  Jesness,  chief  of  the  division  of 
agrlculturareconomlcs  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  This  discussion  was  pre- 
sented at  thfe  thirty-first  annual  confer- 
ence of  theTMlnnesota  vocational  agri- 
culture tea(^hers.  at  Morris,  Minn.,  on 
June  3.  1949. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  crdered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RecotD,  as  follows: 

ECONOMIC  raoBLOcs  ArrEcriNG  faxmers 
(By  O.  B.  Jeiiness,  chief,  division  of  agricul- 
tural economics.  University  of  MinnesoU) 

A  combination  of  large  output  and  favor- 
able prices  4i  recent  years  has  resulted  in 
record  farm  Incomes.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
all  farmers  are  rolling  In  wealth,  but  by  and 
large  the  financial  position  of  agriculture 
today  Is  In  a  good  shape.  The  debt  burden 
of  agriculture  Is  much  less  than  It  was  fol- 
lowing Worl<  War  I.  Farmers  are  In  a  good 
financial  situation  In  respect  to  current 
assets  repreiented  by  Investments  in  Gov- 
ernment bor  ds  and  other  securities,  bank 
deposits,  anc   cash. 

In  spite  of  the  favorable  situation  in  which 
agriciilture  llnds  Itself,  there  is  In  evidence 
considerable  uneasiness  over  what  mcy  lie 
ahead  for  the  farmer.  Ths  experiences  fol- 
lowing Woril  War  I  and  more  particularly 
those  of  the  severe  depression  of  the  thirties 
are  still  fresi  in  the  minds  of  many  farmers 
and  they  are  concerned  lest  World  War  II  be 
followed  by  »  similar  period. 

This  fear  is  being  played  upon  by  some 
proponents  <  t  specific  farm  programs.  They 
are  inclined  to  argue  that  if  their  propram  Is 
not  adopted  then  agriculture  will  again  find 
itself  in  a  e  tuatlcn  slmUar  to  that  of  1922. 
This  is  sonethlng  which  we  should  not 
accept  blln(  ly.  We  ought  to  endeavor  to 
think  probi  ims  through  and  to  see  what 
actually  is  iivolved. 

The  last  ;wo  decades  have  supplied  two 
eloquent  dei  lonstratlons  of  the  Interdepend- 
ence among  the  variotis  parts  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  depression  of  the  early  thirties 
with  Its  lar  ;e  unemployment  and  nonagrl- 
cultural  tna  rtivity  was  reflected  in  greatly 
reduced  demand  for  farm  products  and 
farmers  consequently  had  to  accept  ruin- 
ously low  prices.  The  war  period  brought 
full  employment  and  a  high  level  of  money 
Incomes  for  consumers.  This  situation  was 
reflected  in  very  strong  markets  for  farm 
products.  '  o  be  sure,  lend-lease  and  mili- 
tary demani  is  added  to  the  farmers'  market 
but  the  ma  or  strength  came  from  the  In- 
creased put  :hastng  power  on  the  part  of 
domestic  consumers.  To  be  siire,  there  are 
those  who  itlll  like  to  think  of  agriculture 
as  the  basic  Industry  on  which  everything 
else  depend!  and  they  are  Inclined  to  argue 
that  If  we  « 111  maintain  agricultural  income 
then  we  vill  have  prosperity  generally. 
Farming  ac<  ounts  for  only  a  minor  share  ol 
the  populat  on  and  of  the  total  national  In- 
come. It  li  well  for  us  to  recognize  that 
there  are  a  number  of  lines  which  are  essen- 
tial to  our  velfare  today  and  that  we  will  do 
better  to  recognize  the  Interdependence 
among  the*  i  lines  rather  than  to  single  out 
any  one  for  ipcclal  emphasis.  We  need  good 
health  In  a:  1  parts  of  the  economy. 

One  reaso  i  for  the  farmers'  concern  today 
Is  that  we  are  going  through  a  shaking-down 
process  at  tl  e  present  time.  We  have  caught 
up  or  are  cfitchlng  up  with  the  backlog  of 
unfilled  demands  In  varloiis  lines.  Some 
downward  iead]ustment  of  prlc^  is  taking 
place  In  sot^e  lines  because  of  this  situation. 
While  this  Period  may  last  somewhat  longer 
and  the  aijustments  may  be  somewhat 
greater  thai{  anticipated  by  some  of  the  more 
optimistic  forecasters,  there  seems  to  b« 
strong  supptn-t  for  the  Idea  that  there  u  no 
real  reason  for  antlcipstlng  a  return  to  the 


conditions  of  the  early  thirties  in  the  near 
future.  We  are  in  a  much  more  favorable 
situation  than  we  were  in  1929.  Our  bank- 
ing structtire  is  In  much  Ijetter  shape.  We 
have  avoided  a  speculative  boom  In  the  stock 
market.  There  Is  still  a  backlog  of  unfilled 
wants  in  such  fields  as  housing.  Employ- 
ment still  is  at  a  high  figure.  While  we 
should  not  be  blind  to  the  readjustments 
which  need  to  be  made,  we  should  not  be 
overcome  by  fear  of  these  readjustments. 

There  are  a  variety  of  farm  programs  In 
the  picture  today.  Some  of  them  are  carry- 
overs from  the  programs  of  the  1930's,  some 
come  from  the  war  period,  while  still  others 
represent  proposals  Intended  to  deal  with  the 
situation  ahead. 

Price  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity  are  in 
force  for  this  year  or  this  year's  crop  on  some 
of  our  major  farm  commodities.  If  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1948,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Hope-Aiken  Act,  Is  permitted  to  go  into 
effect  in  1950  these  price  supports  will  be 
placed  on  a  sliding  scale  from  a  high  of  rS) 
percent  of  parity  to  a  possible  low  of  60  per- 
cent. This  sliding  scale  Is  intended  to  ad- 
just price  supports  to  supplies.  Tlie  90-per- 
cent level  will  be  in  effect  only  if  supplies  are 
relatively  short  and  the  supports  will  drop 
to  the  60-percent  level  only  if  surpluses  ac- 
cumulate so  that  supplies  are  130  percent 
or  more  of  normal.  Moreover,  in  instances 
where  production  control  or  marketing  quota 
programs  are  in  effect,  the  participants  are 
provided  with  supports  20  percent  above  this 
minimum  level.  The  contention  of  some 
that  this  program  will  lower  farm  prices  gen- 
erally to  60  percent  of  parity  is  not  tenable. 
Farm  prices  in  general  did  not  fall  below 
this  level  even  In  the  worst  of  the  depression. 
While  Individual  commodities  for  which  pro- 
duction has  been  expanded  greatly  might  fall 
to  this  level  or  below,  a  general  situation  of 
this  sort  Is  not  foreseen. 

Secretary  Brannan  recently  has  m.ide  some 
proposals  for  a  program  to  replace  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1948.  In  brief,  his  proposal 
gets  away  from  parity  based  on  191C-14  and 
develops  a  purchasing-power  standard  ba^ed 
on  a  recent  10-year  period  to  be  kept  current 
by  a  moving  average.  He  divides  farm  com- 
modities Into  two  classes,  the  storable  and 
the  nonstorable.  The  former  Includes  such 
crops  as  wheat,  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  dry 
peas,  dry  beans,  oilseeds,  and  the  like  are  sug- 
gested for  price  supports  determined  by  his 
purchasing -power  standard.  For  the  non- 
storables.  Secretary  Brannan  has  proposed 
that  the  market  be  permitted  to  find  its  level 
and  that  farmers  be  paid  production  pay- 
ments representing  the  difference  between 
the  average  prices  received  by  farmers  and 
the  flgtire  indicated  by  the  ptirchasing 
standard. 

The  storable  commodities  such  as  wheat. 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  Include  majcr  agri- 
cultural exports.  Mr.  Brannan  has  not  yet 
outlined  his  views  with  respect  to  how  we 
are  to  operate  actively  in  export  trade  on 
such  commodities  If  we  maintain  prices  here 
St  home  on  an  arbitrary  basis.  It  Is  not  clear 
whether  Secretary  Brannan  shares  the  view 
that  we  should  have  a  two-price  sjttem  on 
these  commodities.  Any  such  program  at 
this  time  Is  open  to  serious  question  t)ecause 
of  Its  nationalistic  implications.  Such  an 
operation  would  involve  export  dumping  and 
would  be  likely  to  get  us  Into  difBcultles  with 
other  nations  for  that  reason.  Moreover,  we 
would  find  It  necessary  to  raise  barriers  to 
Imports  In  order  to  protect  such  an  Hrtlficlal 
price  structure.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
program  of  this  sort  can  be  made  consistent 
with  our  efforts  to  revive  and  expand  world 
trade  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

In  appraising  any  program  of  agricultural- 
price  support.  It  is  well  for  us  to  note  the 
functions  which  price  plays  In  our  every-day 
life.  All  of  you  know  how  conscious  farm- 
ers are  of  prices  and  how  interested  they  are 
in  outlook.    One  of  the  functions  performed 
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by  farm  prices  is  that  of  guiding  the  produc- 
tion plans  of  farmers.  An  attractive  price 
serves  as  a  magnet  to  draw  out  production. 
On  the  consumers'  side,  however,  a  high  price 
works  in  the  opposite  direction  in  that  it  acts 
as  a  repellent  and  tends  to  reduce  takings 
by  consumers.  The  third  function  of  price 
is  to  help  decide  how  the  national  Income 
Is  to  be  dUtributed.  Price-support  programs 
are  concerned  with  this  function.  However, 
a  price  maintained  at  an  arbitrarily  high 
level  will  still  continue  to  Influence  produc- 
tion and  consiunptlon.  If  the  Government 
undertakes  to  maintain  farm  prices  at  an 
artificially  high  level  over  any  period  of  time, 
It  will  have  to  assume  controls  over  produc- 
tion and  disposal  necessary  to  make  such  a 
price  effective. 

The.^  controls  will  have  to  be  much  more 
effective  than  those  we  talked  about  during 
the  1930's.    There  are  a  whole  list  of  consid- 
erations which  we  need  to  weigh  carefully 
before  we  embark  on  a  prograhi  requiring 
such  controls.     WUl  these  controls  lead  to 
the  best  use  of  resources?    WUl  the  decisions 
of  some  governmental  agency  lead  to  better 
resource  use  than  the  decisions  of  the  Indi- 
vidual  farmer?     WlU   controls   tend    to   re- 
strict desirable  changes  in  production  on  in- 
dividual farms,  between  areas,  and  between 
commodities?     Will  the  arbitrary  prices  in- 
volved tend  to  t>e  bid  Into  higher  land  values 
and   consequentlv   be   translated   Into   costs 
rather  than  Incomes?    Will  they  tend  to  hin- 
der rather  than  help  desirable  shifts  In  pop- 
ulation? ,    .    .  ^. 
Earlier  In  the  discussion  we  pointed  out 
that  farmers  are  concerned  over  the  possible 
return  of  a  situation  such  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  early  thirties.     Actually, 
however,  we  are  not  proposing  programs  pn- 
marilv  designed  to  protect  the  farmer  against 
that  situation  but  instead  are  proposing  pro- 
grams designed  to  maintain  prices  and  farm 
incomes  well  above  depression  lows.     Price 
supports   at    high   levels   are   not    the   real 
answer  to  depression.    If  a  serious  depression 
should  return  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
there  certainlv  wUl  l>e  strong  argtiment  for 
providing  some  protection  for  farmers  against 
conditions  which  they  have  had  no  part  in 
c-esting  and  against   which  the   individual 
farmer  has  litUe  or  no  defense.     There  Is  no 
merit  In  letting  prices  fall  clear  to  the  bot- 
tom in  a  situation  of  that  sort,  consequently, 
a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  price  supports 
which  will  serve  as  a  stop-loss  In  such  a  sit- 
uation.    SimUarly.  a  case  can  be  made  for 
Income  payments  in  a  period  of  that  sort. 
That,  however.  Is  quite  a  different  matter 
from  having  price  supports  or  Income  pay- 
ments in  force  as  a  regular  situation. 

Price  manipulation,  however,  is  not  the 
onlv  war  In  which  help  may  he  supplied  to 
the' rural  population.  Rural  areas  supply  not 
only  food  and  raw  materials  to  urban  centers 
but  also  are  sources  of  popiUatlon.  This  Is 
a  point  which  deserves  recognition  «n  con- 
nection with  providing  financial  supports  for 
schools.  The  disadvantages  of  rural  areas  In 
connection  with  "ledlcal  and  health  services 
also  deserve  attention.  They  already  have 
gone  a  considerable  distance  in  sharing  hlgh- 
wav  costs. 

As  far  as  the  farmer  Is  concerned,  there  Is 
no  adequate  substitute  for  a  strong  market 
suup'.led  by  a  high  level  of  production  and 
ernplovment  In  nonagrlcultural  lines.  The 
answer  to  depression  lies  in  finding  w^ays  and 
means  of  restoring  productive  activity  In 
other  lines.  Instead  of  putting  so  much  em- 
phasis on  farm  price  programs,  farmers 
might  do  well  to  devote  part  cf  their  think- 
ing to  the  question  of  maintaining  economic 
health  generally.  It  would  not  be  out  of 
place  fcr  them  to  remind  the  leaders  of  In- 
dustry, business,  labor,  and  Government  of 
the  concern  which  agriculture  has  In  a  high 
level  of  productive  activity  generally.  The 
farmer  has  'demonstrated  by  deeds  his  belief 
In  full  production. 


The  tendency  in  our  modern  economy  is  to 
become  too  price-minded.  No  intelligent 
person  wUl  deny  that  price  is  Important. 
However,  we  wUl  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  at 
aU  times  that  it  takes  productlcm  as  weU  as 
price  to  provide  an  Income.  Naturally,  all 
of  us  are  concerned  with  our  prices  because 
we  want  to  get  as  large  a  share  as  possible 
of  the  nation:  .  Income.  But  if  there  U  no 
production,  there  wlU  be  no  Income  to  dis- 
tribute. Along  with  our  Interest  In  prices, 
we  need  consequently  to  have  an  enlarged 
concern  over  a  fullest  possible  production  of 
goods  and  services  needed  to  satisfy  human 
wants.  Each  individual  and  each  group 
needs  to  recognize  that  they  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  produce  income  as  well  as  a  priv- 
ilege of  sharing  In  that  income.  The  way  to 
better  living  lies  In  better  and  more  abun- 
dant production  of  goods  and  services  as 
weU  as  In  the  better  distribution  of  the 
resTilting  Income. 


The  Excise  Tax  on  Copper  Must  Be 
Restored 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTA'ni'ES 

Monday,  June  20,  1949 

Mr.    MANSFIFJ-D.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
have  been  verj'  much  disturbed  by  events 
of  recent  weeks  as  they  affect  the  price 
of    metals,    especially    copper,    in    the 
United  States.    As  the  Members  of  this 
House  know,  I  have  opposed  the  lifting 
of  the  excise  tax  of  4  cents  per  pound 
on  copper  imported  into  this  country 
because  copper  produced  in  the  United 
States  cannot  compete  with  the  low-cost 
copper   production  of  Chile.  Rhodesia, 
Katanga,      and      elsewhere.    It      costs 
approximately  12  to  13  cents  to  produce 
a  pound  of  copper  in  the  mines  of  Butte. 
Mont.;    whereas    copper    from    outside 
sources  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York 
at  an>-where  from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound. 
The  economic  well  being  of  Butte  and 
Anaconda  depend  entirely  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  copper  from  the  Butte  mines. 
Within  the  past  2  months  the  Lexington, 
the  Belmont,  Orphan  Girl,  and  Badger 
mines  have  shut  down  in  Butte  and  work 
on  the  Kelly  shaft  has  been  stopped 
completely.    This  means  a  bad  situation 
is  building  up  that  will  seriously  affect 
the  one  type  economy— the  production 
of  copper^in  both  Butte  and  Anaconda. 
If  some  action  is  not  taken,  it  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  welfare  of  the  people  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13,  I  introduced 
H.  R.  5119,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  suspend  certain  import 
taxes  on  copper,"  approved  March  31. 
1949— Public  Law  33.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. I  have  already  written  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  asking  that 
hearings  be  held  on  this  measure  because 
of  the  importance  of  it  to  my  State  and 
it  is  my  hope  hearings  will  be  held  soon 
so  that  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
restoring  the  excise  tax  on  the  importa- 
tion of  copper,  can  be  heard.  It  has  been 
my  contention  also.  In  \iew  of  the  fact 
that  certain  parts  (rf  my  State,  like  the 


Butte  and  Anaconda  areas  which  are 
dependent  upon  one  product  only,  would 
be  able  to  be  benefited  in  the  future  by 
the  creation  of  a  diversified  economy  In 
western  Montana.  Toward  that  end  and 
for  that  purpose  I  have  been  advocating 
the  building  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam  as 
well  as  the  building  of  transmission  lines 
from  Hungry  Horse  to  Spokane,  Hot 
Springs  and  Anaconda.  If  we  are  able 
to  get  these  transmission  lines.  It  will 
trean  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
dc'.elop  new  industries  such  as  the  min- 
ing and  processing  of  phosphate  and 
manganese  which  are  both  in  abundant 
.supply  in  southwestern  Montana  and 
Iroth  of  which  are  vitally  important  to 
the  national  economy. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  know. 
Russia  has  stopped  its  shipments  of  man- 
ganese to  the  United  States  with  the 
result  that  we  have  less  than  one  year's 
supply  of  that  metal  on  hand.     Man- 
ganese is  necessary  for  the  hardening 
of  steel  and  the  keeping  alive  of  our 
economy  which  is  based  on  that  com- 
modity to  such  a  great  extent.    In  the 
matter  of  phosphate  the  supply  will  not 
equal  demand  in  the  foreseeable  futxire 
and  in  the  Northwest  we  have  60  per- 
cent of  the  known  reserves  in  this  coun- 
try in  that  particular  product.     These 
transmission  lines  which  I  am  advocating 
and  which  passed  the  House  by  a  three 
to  one  vote,  are  vitally  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  low-cost  power  in  large  enough 
blocks  to  attract  the  industry  which  is 
waiting  and  eager  to  come  in  and  de- 
velop   our    phosphate    and    manganese 
resources.    With  these  transmission  lines 
we  can  create  a  degree  of  security  here- 
tofore unknown  among   the  people  of 
western  Montana  and  take  them  out 
from  under   their   dependence   on   one 
particular  product.    The  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  western  Montana  would 
be  the  creation  of  a  diversified  economy 
so  that  in  times  of  stress,  such  as  we 
seem  to  be  going  through  at  the  present 
time,  our  dependence  on  one  product — 
copper — will  not  be  so  complete  as  to 
shut  down  cities  like  Butte  and  Anaconda 
and  throw  the  people  living  in  those 
cities  out  of  work.    The  answer  to  the 
welfare  of  western  Montana  lies  in  the 
reimposing  of  the  4-cents-a-pound  ex- 
cise tax  on  copper  and  the  btillding  of 
the    transmission    lines    from    Hungry 
Horse  to  the  vicinity  of  Anaconda  so 
that  industrial  loads  can  be  carried  on 
them  and  new  industries  can  be  brought 
into  our  State.     In  this  way.  we  can 
create  a  well-rounded  type  of  economy 
which  will  fimction  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Montana,  in  particular, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
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to  Include  in  the  Rccoio  a  sermon  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Thomas  P  Coak- 
ley.  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Church  in 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  June  12.  and 
•Iso  to  include  a  letter  sent  by  Father 
Coakley  to  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
The  matters  referred  to  follow: 

rSOLSAL    AIO   TO    E0UCAT1OM 

The  debate  over  Pwlanl  aid  to  education 
acem5  to  engender  a  canaldertble  amount  ol 
croa«-nre  emctionallam.  But  It  should  not; 
It  need  not.  it  would  not  If  two  essential 
facta  wera  kept  In  mind.  The  fliat  U  that 
Catholic-school  pupUs  are  American  cltlzena. 
All  Amerlcjui  cltlzeaa.  Including  Catholica. 
are  entitled  to  equal  protecUon  under  the 
law.  America  Is  not  America  If  thla  fact  Is 
Ignored. 

The  pupils  In  Catholic  Bchoola  were  born  In 
America,  they  have  lived  all  their  lives  In 
the  Dnlt«d  Sutes:  their  fathers  and  mothers 
were  l>om  In  America,  or  else  they  became 
raUaad  ctttzena  of  the  United  States: 
■  fathers  and  brothers  entered  the  armed 
•ervicca  Just  as  other  American  citizens. 
They  paid  taxes,  engaged  In  civic  undertak- 
ings. tKiught  farms  and  houses,  took  part  m 
American  sports  and  elections,  entered  into 
American  business  organisations.  They  be- 
doctocB.  lawyers,  dentists,  engineers. 
Its.  piafSMriii  nurses,  aviators,  archl- 
tacts.  musicians.  Just  like  other  American 
ciUaens.  If  we  keep  this  uemendous  fact  la 
mind  that  Catholic -school  puplia  are  Amer- 
ican citlaena.  we  would  be  far  along  the 
road  to  a  swUt  solution,  both  amicable  and 
Jnft.  of  the  whole  problem  of  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

The  second  fundamenUl  fact  to  be  for- 
ever remembered  U  that  when  a  child  goes 
to  a  Catholic  school  he  U  fulfllllng  a  civic 
mod  a  state  obligation.  He  Is  obeying  the 
law  of  the  land  which  requires  all  pupil*  to 
attend  school  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Compulsory  school  attendance  U  statute  law 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  law  says 
the  child  must  be  educated,  but  It  does  not 
say  where  It  very  wisely  permlU  parents 
to  select  the  schools  to  which  they  will  send 
their  children. 

The  prime  purpose  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  Is  social:  It  la  for  the  benefit  of 
the  8Utc;  It  Is  legislation  enacted  by  the 
State  to  Insure  that  all  American  citizens  of 
tomorrow  will  have  the  proper  basic  train- 
ing In  order  to  Intelligently  exercise  their 
duties  as  cttisens.  and  to  be  an  asset  and 
not  a  burden  to  the  community. 

The  State  has  made  compulsory  educa- 
tion the  law  of  the  land  to  enable  American 
CltLeens  to  make  a  living,  so  that  they  may 
Incrwwa  thereby  the  total  prosperity  of  the 
Nation.  The  State  realizes  that  educated 
children  are  letter  able  to  found  a  home  and 
rate*  a  family,  and  to  C(X>perate  with  others 
la  eomaniBlty  enterprises.  Education  en- 
ables them  to  conform  to  American  td*als 
of  living;  It  equips  them  with  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  vote  properly  and  Intel- 
ligently, and  to  form  a  sottnd  public  opinion, 
and  to  bear  arms  when  necessary  to  defend 
the  Nation  when  Its  very  life  la  Imperiled. 
State  compulsory  legislation  was  made  the 
law  so  that  all  American  citizens  cculd  be 
prcperly  educated,  so  that  when  they  Join 
labor  unions  for  Instancre.  or  become  ofBcers 
of  bualneaa  corporations,  they  will  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  because  the  State 
wants  well-educated  prc«pects  for  the  medi- 
cal, dental,  legal,  teaching,  engineering. 
nursing,  and  other  pro!es(doas. 

In  other  words  the  State  wants  an  edu- 
cated. Intelligent  body  of  citizens  for  to- 
morrow's America. 

The  public  schools  have  carried  the  bur- 
tfaa  of  educating  Amr'.can  cltlrens.  ar.d 
thay  have  d  .>ne  a  rem;ul:.b!y  fins  ]cb.  coid 
they  are  still   ach.evlng  a  striking  success 
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bi  irdens. 

Catholic  pupils  equal  advan- 
pii  bile   schools    is   unfair,    it    is 
dfscrlmlnatory.  It  is  un-Amer- 
schools  have  performed  this 
of  making  educated  American 
millions  of  young  men  and 
have    done   so    under    an 
leap.     They  are  compelled  to 
pockets  twice  for  education 
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PAKTN£BS,  NOT  COMFKTITOKS 


fyTTSBiracH  Passs: 

many   angry    words   atMut 
education.     May  I  ask  your 
wrille  I  attempt  to  turn  on  some 
h  «t? 

schools   and   public   schools   are 
competitors.     They   are   asso- 
In    the    United    States 
approximately  2,a00,000  pupils  in 
Perhaps    2,500,000    more 
are  In  public  schools.    Con- 
Catholics  have  a  very  vital  intel- 
niancial  Interest  and  sympathy 
and  success  of  public  schools, 
friendly    cooperation    among 

weie  no  public  schools  Catholica 

(rect  and  maintain  them  for 

and  fellow  citizens,  so  h.ghly 

Cattiollc   church   cherish    popular 


and  national  tests  Catholic 
rank  equal  to  and  sometimes 
to  pupils   In   public  schools, 
physical   equipment  -In  new 
are  among  the  finest,  rival- 
exceeding  public  schools, 
for  1.000  pupils  would  cost 
>C0.  and  2.2C0  of  them  would 
st^tcring   •uni   of    »1, 875,000,000. 


However,  it  U  not  the  first  coet  but  the  up- 
keep that  brings  headaches  to  school  ad- 
ministrators. 

It  would  take  nearly  2  years  to  buy  land 
and  erect  all  the  2,200  new  public  Echocls 
necessary  to  care  for  the  immense  Increase 
from  Catholic  enrollment.  Many  thousands 
of  trained  and  certificated  teachers  must  be 
procured.  Billions  of  dollars  borrowed  by 
school  boards  to  erect,  staff  and  maintain 
these  new  schools  would  enormously  increase 
school  taxes,  even  though  our  baelcs  are  now 
Just  about  broken  with  the  tax  burden 

No  American  multimillionaire,  be  he  a 
Rockefeller.  Carnegie,  Frlck  or  M:;llon,  or  all 
of  them  combined,  ever  has  made  such  a 
gigantic  contribution  to  education  as  have 
the  Catholic  people  of  the  United  States. 
American  taxpayers  shculd  he  everlastingly 
grateful  to  their  Catholic  neighbors  and  fel- 
low citizens,  most  of  whom  are  poor,  for 
the  magnitude  of  their  contribution  cveiy 
year  to  give  to  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren a  thorough  training  which  emphasizes 
the  over -all  religious  significance  of  life. 
Thomas  F.  Covklkt, 
Sacred  Heart  Church. 
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German  War  Crimes  Trials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20,  1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester : 

CERM.'tN    WAR    CRIMES    TRIALS 

(The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  present  situation  in  G;;- 
many  in  relation  to  war  crimes  trials:  and 
to  move  for  papers.  The  right  reverend 
prelate  said : ) 

My  Lords,  the  motion  which  stands  In  my 
name  raises  Issues  of  Justice,  humanity,  and 
political  wisdom.  It  affects  th2  Germai.s, 
for  the  future  of  the  new  West  German 
Republic,  and  Indeed  of  Germany,  depend 
in  no  small  part  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  It  develops  la  an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence; and  the  war  crimes  trials  are  among 
the  deepest  troubles  of  the  German  people. 
But  still  more  this  motion  affects  ourselves, 
and  our  reputation  for  Justice  and  hu- 
manity: and  on  that  ground  in  particuli;r 
I  plead  against  a  further  continuance  of 
trials  in  any  form,  including  the  prosecution 
of  the  three  German  generals,  and  I  asU  for 
a  review  of  the  sentences  of  all  w.ir  criminals 
who  have  been  already  convicted.  This 
subject  has  been  much  discussed  in  this 
House  and  elsewhere,  and  there  is  general 
agreement  on  the  magnitude  of  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  the  instruments  ol  Hitler's 
domination  In  the  occupied  countries,  and 
on  the  legal  Tightness  of  punishing  the  main 
criminals.  But  it  has  been  recognized  from 
the  start,  first,  that  the"  important  thing  Is 
to  establish  a  proper  Idea  of  the  Interna- 
tional rule  of  law  and  to  make  examples 
and.  next,  that  the  dealing  with  the  crim- 
inals should  be  Jiist  and  prompt. 

Now,  my  Lords,  It  is  4  years  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  and  the  War  Crimes  Coni- 
mlssion  was  itself  deliberately  wound  u»  in 
March  1948:  and.  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  ultimate  principle  Involved  iii  the  \...u'.e 
system,  the  lons^r  It  c^utinuej  the  r.'.  .le 
difficult  It  Is  to  defend,  and  to  car.y   tud 
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conscience  of  the  enemy  with  us.  We  have 
to  remember  that  nothing  like  it  was  in- 
stituted tjefore  on  such  a  scale — and  note  the 
gravity  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President.  No  one  could  have 
presided  over  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  in  a  more  masterly  or  more  fair 
manner  than  did  Lord  Oaksey;  but  the  law 
Imposed  upon  the  tribunal  was  a  very  rigid 
law,  in  some  respects,  novel;  i.nd  the  mak- 
ing of  a  special  charter  at  all  opens  out 
all  sorts  of  dangers  In  circi'mstances  differ- 
ent from  those  which  were  under  our  con- 
trol. 

There  are  three  main  points  of  criticism. 
First,  thj  charter  deals  only  with  the  crimes 
of  the  vanquished;   but,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  a  defeated  foe  to  appreciate  the  Justice 
of  punishing  such  crimes  as  the  deporta- 
tion of  civilian  populations  In  occupied  ter- 
ritory, looting,  murder  of  prisoners  of  war, 
and  devastation  not  Justifletfby  military  ne- 
cessity,   when    slmUar    charges    could    be 
brought  against  one  or  more  of  the  Allies, 
but  are  not  brought.     The  second  point  of 
criticism  is  that  the  charter  makes  war  of 
aggression  a  crime  against  peace.     I  can  at 
least  safely  cay,  as  an  amateur,  that  this  Is 
much  disputed'  among  international  lawyers: 
and  the  history.  Just  published,  of  the  United 
Nations    War    Crimes    Commission    gives    a 
very  interesting  and  full  account  of  this  dis- 
putability — not   in   morals  but   in  Interna- 
tional law.     It  points  out  that  the  majority 
of  the  special  subcommittee  and  of  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  War  Crimes  Commission 
regarded   it  as  by  far  the   most  Important 
Issue  of  substantive  law  before  taking  the 
view  that  aggressive  war,  however  reprehen- 
sible, did  not  represent  a  crime  in  Interna- 
tional law,  and  that  this  position  was  not 
altered  by  the  Kellogg  Pact.     The  arguments 
at   Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  agreed  with  the 
charter.    All  I  would  say  is  that  the  issue  Is 
highly    controversial,    and    that    Nuremberg 
made  a  new  enactment. 

The  third  point  of  criticism  concerns  the 
rtUe  about  superior  orders.  Article  8  of  the 
Nuremberg  Charter  runs  thus: 

"The  fact  that  the  defendant  acted  pur- 
suant to  order  of  his  Government  or  of  a  su- 
pertor  shall  not  free  him  from  responsibility 
but  may  be  considered  in  mitigation  of 
punishment."* 

Law  No.  10,  under  which  all  subsequent 
proceedings  took  place,  defines  that  respon- 
sibility much  more  precisely.  Article  11  of 
this  law  says  that  "any  person  without  re- 
gard to  nationality  or  the  capacity  in  which 
he  acted  is  deemed  to  have  committed  a 
crime  •  •  '  if  he  was  (a)  a  principal  or 
(b)  was  an  accessory  to  the  commission  of 
any  such  crime  or  ordered  or  abetted  the 
same,  or  (c)  took  a  consenting  part  therein, 
or  (d)  was  connected  with  plans  or  enter- 
prises involving  Its  commission,  or  (e)  was  a 
member  of  any  organization  or  group  con- 
nected with  the  commission  of  any  such 
crime." 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone,  however  remotely 
connected,  could  under  these  provisions  be 
free  from  responsibility.  The  principle  re- 
spondeat superior  must  be  recognized  as  im- 
portant In  law— and  all  the  more  when  we 
remember  that  Germany  was  a  mUltary,  and. 
Indeed,  a  police  state,  and  that  a  man  was 
likely  to  be  shot  If  he  disobeyed. 

Again,  so  far  as  war  crimes  proper  are  con- 
cerned, this  arUcle  in  the  charter  goes  much 
further  than  the  manuals  of  mUitary  law  In 
force  when  the  war  broke  out.  I  have 
studied  some  of  the  actual  texts  of  these,  and 
I  find  that  the  German,  the  French,  the  Rus- 
sian, the  American,  and  the  British  manuals 
all  allow  superior  orders  to  t>e  a  valid  defense 
on  a  charge  of  war  crimes.  The  British 
manual,  up  to  April  1944.  was  the  plainest  of 
all.  Paragraph  443  of  the  British  Manual  of 
MUltary  Law  includes  these  words : 
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"It  is  Important,  however,  to  note  that 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  commit 
such  violations  of  the  recognized  rtUes  of 
warfare  as  are  ordered  by  their  government, 
or  by  their  commander,  are  not  war  criminals 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  punished  by  the 

enemy."  . 

This  paragraph,  and  a  similar  paragraph 
In  the  American  Manual,  were  drastically 
altered  In  April  1944;  but  that  was  the  rule 
from  1914  to  1944.  It  was  the  rule  at  the 
time  of  the  Moscow  declaration  of  atrocities 
of  October  1943. 

All  these  points  have  a  laearing  on  the 
general  Issues.  But  the  last  point  of  criti- 
cism deals  with  a  principle  of  the  greatest 
Importance,  concerning  the  responsibility  of 
individuals  in  the  case  of  all  types  of  war 
crime — crimes  against  peace  and  against  hu- 
manity, especially  where  ac  mlrUstrators, 
diplomats,  and  naval  and  military  chiefs  are 
concerned.  The  tiltimate  guilt  lies  with  the 
makers  of  policy.  It  is  the  originators  of 
the  policy — men  like  Hitler,  that  man  of 
diabolical  power,  and  his  most  intimate 
political  accomplices — on  whom  the  gravest 
responsibility  lies.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
distinguished,  far  more  radically  than  any 
government  has  yet  distinguished,  between 
the  primary  and  principally  guUty  men  and 
the  rest. 

The  last  Nuremberg  trial  took  place  under 
three  American  judges,  and  ended  in  April. 
It  is,  I  believe,  their  last  trial.  It  tried  dip- 
lomats and  civil  servants.  Some  of  these 
were  deeply  Involved  In  policy:  others  were 
diplomats  and  administrators  only.  Von 
Weizsaeher,  the  Permanent  Secretary  of 
State  In  the  Foreign  Office,  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  diplomats.  Two  Judges  sen- 
tenced him  on  certain  counts  to  7  years'  im- 
prisonment. Judge  Powers  gave  a  dissenting 
Judgment  that  he  was  not  guilty  at  all,  but 
the  majority  opinion  Includes  this  surprising 
statement: 

"While  admitting  that  many  things  passed 
over  his  desk  and  received  his  Initials  of 
approval  as  to  which  he  harlxired  mental 
reservations  and  objections,  he  states  he  re- 
mained In  office  for  two  reasons:  First,  that 
he  might  thereby  continue  to  he  at  least  a 
cohesive  factor  in  the  underground  opposi- 
tion to  Hitler  by  occupying  an  Important 
listening  post,  maintaining  members  of  the 
opposition  in  strategic  positions,  distributing 
information  l)etween  opposition  groups  In 
the  Wehrmacht,  the  various  governmental 
departments,  and  In  civil  life;  and,  second, 
that  he  might  be  In  a  position  to  Initiate  or 
aid  in  attempts  to  negotiate  peace.  We 
believe  him." 

•niat  phrase  "We  believe  him"  is  extremely 
important.  We  may  wish  that  he  and  many 
others  had  refused  to  cooperate,  but  many 
diplomats.  Including  permanent  Under  Sec- 
retaries of  State  in  other  Foreign  Offices, 
have  disapproved  the  policy  of  their  Prime 
Minister  or  Foreign  Secretary  and  have  yet 
not  resigned.  I  hope  that  there  may  he  a 
radical  revision  of  the  majority  verdict. 

The  case  is  hardly  less  strong  In  connec- 
tion with  naval  and  mUitary  chiefs.  I  per- 
sonally greatly  regret  the  weakness  and 
timidity  of  the  generals  in  falling  to  stand 
up  against  Hitler,  both  t>efore  and  during 
the  late  war.  Many  of  their  actions,  or  their 
failures  to  act  merit  strong  moral  condem- 
nation. But  we  must  beware  lest  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
victors  after  the  war  has  this  result,  as  de- 
scribed by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.  Morgton,  K.  C. 
In  his  examination  at  Nuremberg.  He  says: 
"It  may  be  that  in  the  wars  of  the  future, 
the  belligerents,  confronted  with  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  them  and.  in  that  event,  of 
being  predestined.  If  vanquished,  to  be  ac- 
cused of  'aggression,*  will  wage  them  with 
all  the  greater  fury  and  Inhumanity,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  as  weU  to  be  hung  for  a 
sheep  as  a  lamb." 


Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery  In 
Paris,  at  the  Franco-British  luncheon  on 
July  8  of  last  year,  said  that  the  Nuremberg 
trials  made  the  waging  of  unsuccessful  war 
a  crime,  for  *he  generals  of  the  defeated  side 
would  l>e  tried  and  then  hanged.  I  shall 
ccme  to  the  two  field  marshals  and  the  one 
general  in  a  moment,  but  with  this  back- 
ground I  urge  the  time  has  come  to  bring 
all  prosecutions  to  an  end  and  grant  a  gen- 
eral amnesty. 

Let  us  just  look  at  the  figures.  The  his- 
tory of  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission states  that  on  March  31,  1948,  there 
were  34.270  German  lndi\*lduals  listed,  of 
whom  22,409  were  war  criminals  proper,  9,339 
were  suspects,  and  2,522  were  material  wit- 
nesses. If  we  add  1.677  war  criminals  proper 
of  other  E^jropean  nationalities,  we  arrive  at 
a  total  of  23,086  war  criminals  proper  listed 
by  the  War  Crimes  Commission.  Of  these, 
on  March  31.  1948,  a  year  ago,  3.470  had  been 
brought  to  trial  in  Europe  and  2,857  had 
been  convicted.  Lord  Wright,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Crimes  Commission,  said  In 
your  Lordships'  House  on  March  SO,  1945, 
that  If  10  percent  of  the  war  criminals  were 
apprehended  and  dealt  with,  it  would  he 
more  than  satisfactory. 

Let  us   see  who  now  await  trial   in  the 
&-ltlsh  zone.     I  know  there  are  not  many 
left.    A  great  many  have  been  tried  and  con- 
victed and  some  have  been  acquitted;   but 
there  are  three  classes  awaiting  either  trial 
or  consideration  for  surrender.     First — as  I 
believe;  I  do  not  know  now  the  exact  figure 
because  it  varies — there  are  12  Germans  ac- 
cused of  crimes  against  humanity.     There 
may  be  grave  offenders  among  them.     I  do 
not  know  any  of  their  names  but,  in  view 
of  the  time  that  has  elapsed.  I  think  we 
should  be  prepared  to  risk  now  that  some 
criminals  escape  punishment.     The  second 
category  Is  the  category  of  those  two  field 
marshals  and  one  general  to  whom  so  much 
attention  has  been  directed.     Field  Marshal 
Von  Runstedt  and  General  Stratiss  are  old 
and     111.       Field     Marshal     Von     Manstein, 
younger,  aged  61,  Is  not  so  Ul.  although  I 
understand  his  eyes  are  very  bad.    The  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  the  noble  and 
learned  viscount  on  the  woolsack  put  last 
November:  "Are  these  men  fit  to  stand  their 
trial?"  maybe  "No"  in  the  case  of  two.  and 
"Yes"  in  the  case  of  one.    But,  in  my  opinion, 
to  allow  any  trials  to  proceed  Is  to  miss 
the  main  principle,  which  Is  one  of  jtisUce 
at  this  date. 

The  circumstances  of  their  removal  from. 
Britain  are  well  remembered.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  first  formal  notice  that  they 
would  be  tried  by  a  military  court  was  re- 
ceived on  August  28,  1948,  3  days  before  the 
last  day  for  deciding  on  further  prosecutions 
at  all,  but  no  precise  details  were  given  as 
to  charges  or  facts.  Last  November  the  noble 
and  learned  viscount  on  the  woolsack  spoke 
of  the  Immense  amount  of  work  t6  be  done 
and  of  papers  In  the  United  States.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  so-called  holding  charges  of  war 
crimes  were  deUvered  to  Uiese  three  survivors. 
I  have  seen  them.  They  consist  of  short 
sentences  describing  the  type  of  crime  with- 
out giving  any  detaUs  enabling  the  defense 
to  prepare  Its  case.  Up  to  the  end  of  last 
^eek— I  do  not  know  what  the  position  la 
today — no  detailed  statement  of  the  case  for 
a  prosecution  together  with  copies  of  docu- 
ments had  been  handed  to  them.  Supposing 
that  indictment  Is  handed  to  them  next  week 
the  defense  must  be  given  sufficient  time 
to  prepare  their  answers,  and  they  should 
surely  have  access  to  the  files  of  the  military 
esUblishments  which  were  under  their  com- 
mand. The  noble  and  learned  viscount  In 
November  hoped  that  the  trial  might  be 
staged  in  March,  though  he  gave  no  promises. 
It  win  be  June  or  July,  or  even  Aufust.  be- 
fore the  trial  Is  likely  to  be  staged  now;  and 
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my  qUMtton  U:  How  shall  we  b«  able  to  Ju«- 
tUy  to  hUiory  the  trUl  of  any,  in  theae 
clrcumataiices.  at  thU  date? 

I  do  not  dlcpute  that  the  chargea  may  b* 
very  grave  Wor  do  I  dispute  that  their 
■ubordlnate,  Lt.  Oen  Carl  von  Rogue*,  wm 
sentenced  by  an  American  tribunal  In  Oc- 
tober taat  to  30  years'  Imprisonment,  and 
Lt.  Oen  Otto  Wolhler  V  •-  M'.neiein  »  chief 
of  staff,  to  7  yesrV  Impr  it     Wf  know 

that  both  Voti  llan^telfi  »nu  V«m  Mutiaicilt 
wffre  mM0A  tn  July,  to  gt«*  ftMctiM  In  tiMM 
fMM  ImiwHMI  IMU  rr(ard(nf  th#m  miMt 
•ttfeif  htt«  iMfi  kfievn  lit  Marrh  l»4ll,  when 
tM  WlMiitiii  |»r«*M«Mi  ("f  t  lie  dHivM f  •!  Mm* 
two  iMi  MMtlMiii  II  isiiMrteuy  tlMtlfth# 
•nts  ot  IIM  MtiWf    Aft4*r  »il  ()*u  um«  »t 

thU  dltUnM  from  tlM  ItoiWW  rtarlaratK^n, 
•fter  4  MMB  of  lai|VtM»«IOIIt,  lot  Ihatn  go 
lAOUlooUlty  I  would  Ilk*  to  a«k  whether 
Dim  ftMt  other  war  rrlmtnais,  after  they  have 
aarnd  thetr  sentenoes,  c>r  after  they  have 
boon  Mt  free  are  subjecud  to  denaciflcattun 
In  Oerman  couru  U  thej  want  their  funds 
unlocked  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

There  U  the  third  catiJgory— namely,  the 
much  larger  class  of  alhsged  rar  criminals 
In     British     custody     whose     surrender     Is 
asked  to  the  governments  of  the  countries 
In   which    the   crimes    were   committed.    In 
accordance    with    the    Moscow    declaration. 
The    method    of    decldlrg    what    is    prima 
facie  evidence  Justifying  surrender  has  been 
greatly   improved   since   the   tribunals   were 
Mtablished  in  1947.  but  we  can  understand 
the  terror   of   surrender   to  certain   eastern 
countries.      I    need    only    remark    that,    ac- 
cording to  the  history  of   the  War  Crimes 
Commission,    up    to    May    1947.    Yugoslavia 
bad    tried    79    war   criminals.    63    of    whom 
were    sentenced    to    death    and    none    ac- 
quitted.     A    recent    order    has    been    given 
that  no  fresh  applications  for  surrender  will 
be  entertained  except  on  charges  of  murder. 
But  murder  chargea  are  often  an  excuse  for 
the  interrogation  of  such  persons  about  the 
politics  of  other  people  in   the  country  to 
which  they  have  been  surrendered.     A  death 
sentence  passed  in  absence  on  a  per.son  who 
was  a  boy  of  15  when  the  war  broke  out — 
•nd   there   are    such    cases — can    hardly    be 
regarded  as  adequate  prima  facie  evidence. 
I  have  much  correspondence  on  these  mat- 
ters and  I  am  grateful  to  the  foreign  ofCce 
for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  them. 
and  I  know  personally  many  cases  cf  a  most 
tragic  character,  many  suicides  In  different 
camps,  after  the  order  of  surrender  has  t)een 
given.     They  have  chosen  suicide  rather  than 
go  to  certain  torture  or  death  In  particular 
countries.     So  I  woxild  urge  an  end  to  the 
surrenders. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  field  marshals  and 
the  general:  I  have  spoken  of  those  charged 
with  crimes  against  humanity  and  of  those 
demanded  for  surrender.  As  I  have  no 
doubt  the  noble  lord  will  tell  us  in  his 
reply,  tbfn  are  many  signs  of  a  general  clos- 
ing down  of  these  war-crimes  trials.  In  the 
British  zone  as  well  as  elsewhere.  8o  in  my 
plM  for  a  general  amnesty  I  ask  for  a  re- 
eOlMMeratlon  of  the  sentences  already  passed. 
In  the  American  zone  last  year  chargea  were 
made,  to  us  the  words  of  the  Amerlcazi 
Judge,  Judi^e  Van  Roden,  "of  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  American  investigators  In  the 
name  of  American  Justice  at  ths  United 
States  court  in  Dachau."  The  American 
Army  Department  accordingly  appointed  a 
•oaamiim  oonotstlng  of  Judgt  Simpson. 
iMifO  Voa  Hodon,  and  Colonel  Lawrence,  to 
Inresttfato  119  confirmed  but  unessctitsd 
dMth  iM»ntenre<i.  and  their  rlfcu— toiicss. 
Tho  Ci>mmlMkin'9  rsport  was  ptlMlrtMi  In 
«f  MM  foor.    Tbojr  lomtf  llMM  tt" 

feiM  Mm«  i«  llM  MoHmmHp  mm-- 
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nat  puint  before  I  ill  duwn,   I 
Majesty'i  Oovernmont  to  look 
joM  in  wbleh  the  mejor  war 
imprUonsd  at  HpttitdHU  Prison 
I  sector  of  Berlin      I  am  not 
lie  msriu  or,  rather,  the  de- 
major   war  criminals,   but   I 
atdentlon  to  this  point.    All  these 
ci  Imlnals  at  Spandau  are  com- 
from  the  outside  world  and 
read  newspapers  or  to  get  any 
relatives  are   allowed  to   visit 
c  uarter  of  an  hour  every  other 
Cor  espondence   between   prisoners 
fam  Hies  ih  so  delayed  and  so  heavily 
tjnes  that  it  is  often  stopped  for 
defaced  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
of  the  confinement  is  such 
chaAlain  is  able  to  administer  spir- 
anly  in  the  presence  of  a  sentry, 
decision  a  year  ago  to  terminate 
Cofctrol  Council,  which  decision  is 
ersed,  has  made  it  Impossible 
consideration  of  Individual  cases, 
have  put  the  general  situation 
I  ask  for  an  amnesty  at  this 
prosecutions;   no  more  sur- 
ot|her  governments,  and  a  recon- 
all  sentences  passed.     I  do  it, 
am  under  any  Illusion  as  to  the 
crimes  or  as  to  the  terrible 
have  played  in  bringing  misery 
to  millions,  but  because  a  time 
an  end  ought  to  be  put  to  the 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
in  the  course  of  some   words 
U4ited  Nations  war  crimes  trials, 

felt  that  the  idea  of  an  Inter- 
of  law  and  its  suitable  endorse- 
)een  established,  with  the  sup- 
precedents,  humanity  is  glad 
of    the    nightmare    of    the 
The    majority    of    the    war 
find  safety  in  their  numbers, 
lly   Impossible  to  punish  more 
All  that  can  be  done  Is  to 
es." 

)f  law  has  been  demonstrated, 

es  have  been  made,  and  exactly 

May  5,  1948 — the  noble  and 

who  sits  on  the  woolsack 

:  louse,  in  a  debate  on  the  United 

on  Human  Rights: 

ard  to  the  day  when  at  long 

can  come  to  an  end.    I  think 

prolongation  of  the  trials, 

course  there  may  be  exceptional 

delay  Is  necessary,  is  no  longer 

useful  or  a  desirable  task.     If 

out  over  too  long  a  period 

look   like   vengeance,  which   Is 

t  from  Justice." 

with  the  remark  that.  In  say- 
had  said,  hs  had  the  suppt/rt  of 
mlng    b<jdy    of    oplnlofi    among 
With  the  pfotleo  that  after  one 
can  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
tftie  e«ce|rt»ori,  these  wntdn 
Ul  loorttMl  vioeoiint  are  itiUft 
',§n«l  I  H<>!  MleMo^oetf  •&««• 
•H  ^pm  lh«m     I  bf«  U»  MOtO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rL'jBiPA 
IH  THE  SINATI  Of  TM«  UNITID  iTATM 

Monday,  June  20  (legulative  day  of 
THurtday.Juneif,  1949 

Mf ,  f»l5f»F«R.  Mr,  FrMid«nl.  X  think 
U  vi>ry  roriuniUi  thtt  th«r»  wm  pub- 
)Dkht4  In  tho  Juno  31  Imuo  of  I^j*  »»•»• 
%\nt  an  artt«lf  by  Hon.  fdwtrd  R  iift- 
l(nm«,  Jr.,  on  tho  lubject  of  what  rotlly 
happoned  at  Yalta,  I  aslt  unttnlmoui 
conBont  that,  the  article  by  Mr.  Btet- 
tlnius,  former  Secretary  of  State,  be 
published  In  the  Record. 

An  estimate  from  the  Government 
Printing  Offlce  Indicates  that  the  article 
will  exceed  by  one-quarter  of  a  page  the 
two  printed  page.s  allowed  under  the  rule 
without  a  statement  of  cost,  and  that  the 
cost  will  be  $168.75. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
What  F.  D.  R.  and  Stalin  Really  Dm  at 
Yalta 
(By  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.) 
The    American    people    have    encountered 
grave  disappointments  in  our  relations  with 
the   Soviet   Union   since    1945.     These   have 
resulted    In    widespread    acceptance    of    the 
Idea  that  at  Yalta  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States  were  sacrificed  to  appeasement  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 
The  Idea  Is  false. 

It  Is  Important  for  the  public  to  know 
exactly  what  took  place  at  Yalta  and,  almost 
equally  Important,  what  did  not  take  place. 
I  was  present  at  Yalta  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  there  are  certain  facts  that  may  be 
known  to  me  alone  since  the  deaths  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Hopkins. 

The  record  of  the  Yalta  Conference  clearly 
reveals  that  the  Soviet  Union  made  greater 
concessions  to  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  than  it  won  from  them.  The  agree- 
ments reached  among  President  Roosevelt. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin 
were,  on  the  whole,  a  diplomatic  triumph 
for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  attacks  on  the  Yalta  Conference,  ex- 
cluding those  which  seem  to  be  motivated  by 
a  blind  hatred  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  are 
really  the  result  of  bitter  disappointment 
over  what  happened  afterward.  Difficulties 
developed,  not  from  the  agreements  reached 
at  Yalta,  but  from  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  honor  those  agreements. 

Yalta  was  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  long-range  collab- 
oration with  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  at- 
tained. Had  such  an  effort  not  t)een  made, 
the  world  would  quite  rightly  be  in  doubt 
as  to  where  the  blame  lies  for  the  present 
world  situation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  when  all  the  evidence 
Is  In.  and  when  the  conference  Is  seen  in  Its 
proper  perspective.  Yalta  will  become  a  sym- 
bol--not  of  appeasement,  but  of  ■  wise  and 
courageous  attempt  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  trims  Minister  Churchill  to  set  the  world 
on  the  rofld  tn  lasting  peace. 

The  t«Us  evtfiferefire  lasted  f«r  7  iliifO— 
Utim  fthfUMff  4  t'>  ^cbruftf;   If    Ii4»     If 

WMf>"<         >to  ioti#m  mmiM  m  iw  mm 
wur  If"       •  #M ammnmmmm § 
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formal  conference  that  the  three  leaders 
reached  fundamental  egreemenu  on  postwar 
problems  as  distinct  from  mere  sutcmcnts 
of  alms  and  purposes. 

Two  of  the  most  controversial  matters  on 
which  Rgreements  were  mads  concerned  the 
United  Nations  world  organleatlon  and  Po- 
land What  did  Marttol  tUlln  concede  on 
the»e  questions? 

In  tho  agroement  on  the  world  organiM' 
tlon,  the  Soviet  Union  a«ep«^d  \he  American 
formula  for  voting  in  the  gef^urlty  Oounrit, 
OrtilhMHy,  the  nuseinns  WAiited  •  bto  pow«r 
volo  In  Nil  defllAlona  «tf  th«  OounoiT  where 
Ofio  off  th«  bin  power*  was  involved  In  a  Mfl' 
fh«t,  lul  tho  Uitliod  IK»ie«  UMietOrt  thol 
tha  voio  ftoouM  not  apply  whon  iho  Ootittolt 
•ouotoi  •  poaoolul  Mttloffiont.  m  oppyd  to 
oeoSSmlo  ami  mttttary  MMtloiw.  And  Mar- 
shal Stalin  Anally  agreod, 

John  Poster  Dulles  reporUd  to  the  Amcrl' 
can  delogation  at  Ian  Prancisco  on  May  30. 
1048,  that  "Ambasudor  Oromyko  recently 
had  told  htm  the  voting  formula  repreeented 
a  big  compromise  from  the  Ruoilsn  point  of 
view." 

It  was  clear  from  the  discussions  at  Yalta 
that  Marshal  Stalin  was  primarily  Interested 
In  an  alliance  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  By  securing 
his  agreement  to  the  American  voting  for- 
mula, however,  President  Roosevelt  was  able 
to  achieve  more  than  an  alliance  of  the  great 
powers. 

UNnXD  8TATIS  FAVORID  VTTO 

It  Is  absolutely  Incorrect  that  the  perma- 
nent members  were  granted  the  veto  power 
on  most  questions  only  because  of  Russian 
Insistence.  The  American  delegation,  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  after,  favored  the  big 
power  veto  on  matters  involving  sanctions. 
The  United  States  delegation  had  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  united  on  this  question,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fundamental  military  policy.  They 
felt  that  the  United  States  should  not  Join 
any  world  organization  In  which  its  forcaa 
could  be  used  without  It-  consent.  The  veto 
was  also  favored  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  were  consulted  on  the  plans  for  the 
United  Nations. 

The  whole  controversy  over  the  veto  power 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  overlooks  the  fact,  anyway,  that  It 
la  not  the  veto  itself  but  the  misuse  of  the 
power  to  veto  that  has  impeded  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Security  Council. 

Another  concession  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  world  organization  came  when  it 
withdrew  its  request  for  16  votes  In  the  face 
of  the  adamant  position  of  the  United  Stales 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  withdrew  its  request 
that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
agree  at  Yalta  to  Invite  the  Ukraine  and 
White  Russia  to  the  opening  session  of  the 
Ban  Prancisco  Conference.  The  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  did  pledge  to  support 
admission  of  the  two  when  the  San  Pranclf  co 
Conference  voted  on  this  matter.  The  ad- 
ditional votes  in  the  Assembly  were  not  too 
significant.  They  have  not  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations,  one  way  or  the  other.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
limited  by  the  inability  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes  to  work 
together  In  an  amicable  fashion,  not  because 
the  Soviet  t;nlon  has  three  votes  in  tho 
Aoaembly. 

In  view  of  the  many  concession*  made  t>f 
the  Soviet  Unloft  to  the  American  pneltl"n  on 
«Ofli  or«sniMtl«li<  IIM  HTO  oMltloMol  vHe4 
WON  Mity  a  mtfiir  tmtmtim  «•  iht  Muaoiani. 
II  «it  lit  «liff ,  MWMMH  nmm9ii  doiMMi 
ui  m9i  ih§  fo«tMH  9l  iff  i»tio4  Vnm  m 

(Hie  polM,  OM^  iOMIff  Hi  p§HUhpHmjll§ 
VmMM  <«r  f'tii  «  MfOftf»M«  »Mid  pmMf  id 
dtH9  H  *ffMf*t|i  (HVOf, 


r.  o.  a.  wmo  vn  cowcmstows 
It  la  aleo  worth  noting  the  assurances  the 
President  got  from  the  other  two  leaders  in 
this  connection.  Both  promised  to  support  s 
proposal  for  additional  votes  for  the  United 
autes  If  he  should  find  It  necessary  to  ask 
for  them.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  decided 
before  hU  death  that  the  United  States 
would  not  a*'!  for  additional  votes. 

Other  matters  the  Soviet  Unl(»n  agreed  to 
Included  the  American  definition  if  the 
•OttiitrtM  to  b$  tnvitod  to  the  ian  rraneMo 
Confwtnoi,  Aa  a  rteult,  thoao  ■*•»•»•*•«• 
naik;ti#  wh«>  deelarad  war  by  Mofrti  1,  »»4I, 
wtro  aWf  to  tilM  pifl  in  ^J^,;***^^^  »* 

rM««ihi«  for  a  numlMf  of  UlttMAjMrloon 
fmiiwnj,  partloutarlr,  to  tdkt  pdrt-  ntn  waa 

ft  lUboUhtlal  eonaoMlon  that  Stalin  made 
at  tHa  Ufglni  of  Mr  RoowiveU 

Bttll  further,  President  Roosevelt  InsUud 
on  tha  right  of  full  and  frank  discussions  in 
the  world  organization.  Although  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  like  It  too  weU,  the  President 
made  It  clear  that  all  nations  hsd  the  right 
to  be  heard.  As  a  result,  the  smaller  nations 
have  been  able  to  use  the  United  Nations  as 
a  forum  to  present  their  views  to  the  world. 

So  much  for  the  concessions  Mr.  Roosevelt 
won  on  the  world  organization.  How  did  he 
fare  on  the  Polish  issue? 

KED    ASMT    IN     CONTSOL 

This  proved  to  be  the  most  controversial 
and  the  most  difficult  of  aU  the  questions 
considered  at  Yalta.  While  the  three  leaders 
were  meeting,  American  and  British  troops 
had  Just  recovered  ground  lost  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge.  The  Allies  had  not  yet  bridged 
the  Rhine.  In  Italy,  our  advance  had  bogged 
down  m  the  Apennines.  The  Soviet  troops, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  Just  swept  into  almost 
all  of  Poland  and  East  Prussia,  and  had 
reached  at  some  points  the  Oder  River  in 
Germany.  Most  of  Hungary  had  been  libsr- 
at€Q.  eastern  Czechoslovakia  had  been  occu- 
pied, and  the  Yugoslav  Partisans  had  recap- 
tured Belgrade  In  October  1944. 

By  February  1945,  therefore,  Poland  and 
all  of  eastern  Europe,  except  for  most  of 
Czechoslovakia,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Red 
army.  As  a  result  of  this  military  situation, 
It  was  not  a  question  of  what  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  SUtes  would  permit  Russia 
to  do  in  Poland,  but  what  the  two  countries 
could  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept. 
President  Roosevelt  refused,  as  did  the 
Prime  Minister,  to  accept  the  Russian  re- 
quest that  the  western  boundary  of  Poland 
be  the  western  Neisse  River.  Marshal  Stalin 
finally  withdrew  this  demand  and  agreed  to 
leave  the  western  frontier  of  Poland  to  be 
settled  at  the  peace  conference. 

Later,  at  Potsdam,  the  Oder-Nelsse  was 
made  the  boundary  twtween  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  In  Germany. 
But  the  final  determination  of  the  western 
txDundary  continues  to  await  a  German  peace 
treaty. 

At  the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland,  Marshal 
Stalin  insisted  upon  the  Curzon  Line.  The 
Curzon  Line  had  been  drawn  on  December 
8,  1919.  by  an  Allied  Commission,  headed  by 
Lord  ciirzon  of  Great* Britain,  In  an  attempt 
to  define  Poland's  eastern  frontier.  The  line 
roughly  followed  ethnographical  frontiers. 
The  Soviet  Union  considered  that  the  area 
east  of  that  line  had  been  taken  from  them 
by  force  after  World  War  I.  Before  the  Yalta 
conference.  Mr.  Churchill  bad  already  sup- 
ported the  Curaon  Line  In  the  Botise  of 
Commons. 

OTALtf*  ttTMOTO  Of*  CtflOOtT  Uttt 

freeldofll  lloooevelt  oiiitottd  ikol  iho 
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Cinron  and  Clemenceau.  who  had  first  agreed 
to  this  frontier  line.  However,  be  did  later 
propose  minor  deviations  of  from  six  to  eight 
kilometers  In  favor  of  Poland. 

The  United  States  was  In  no  poaltlon  at 
Yalta  to  chsnge  the  Rtisalan  attitude  on  the 
eastern  boundary. 

The  qtiestion  of  Poland  bad  t>cen  ftirtHoff 
oempllcflted  by  the  Lublin  ProfMooftl  Poltah 
Oovernment  which  the  Soviet  OlUM  had  es' 
tatilkhed  by  the  tlno  of  tlM  Tattr  Confer' 
onoo.  lens  t>resid#fit  Kooatvttt  and  PriMO 
Minlolor  Otottrchitt  sdNmsnity  refitaotf  to  MS* 

I  he  NllViPnfMBf  Of  PgraM  PTOVOS  %9  10  WO 

mtmi  d  m^utt  and  ami  gsRgnsiIng  nxmiim 
at  YaiiM 

Tho  Soviet  VnUtn  inalatod  (bat  fttt  thot 
•hould  N  dono  to  tho  LuMln  OovonNSOiil 
wa«  to  enlargt  (t,    Proaldont  Roeaofftt  smI 
the  British  tnatstod  that  tt  had  to  Im  r»' 
organiaed  so  as  to  inrluds  democratic  leadsra 
from  both  Inside  and  tuUlds  Poland     This 
position  took  Into  account  the  existence  of 
the  Polish  Oovernment  in  London. 
LrADois  crvK  and  takk 
Marshal  Stalin   finally   agreed   to  the  re- 
organization of  the  Lublin  Oovernment  by 
the  Inclusion  of  democratic  leaders  from  at 
home  and  abroad.    He  also  agreed  with  the 
British  and  American  request  that  free  and 
unfettered  elections  be  held  at  an  early  date. 
President    Roosevelt    withdrew    from    t'le 
American  formula  the  phrase  that  "the  Am- 
bassadors of  the  three  powers  In  Waxeaw  fol- 
lowing such  recognition  (of  the  reorganized 
government)  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility  of   observing   and   reporting   to 
their  respective  Governments  on  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  pledge  in  regard  to  free  and 
unfettered  elections." 

Although  President  Roosevelt  did  with- 
draw this  wording,  he  -nade  It  clear  that  the 
Ambassadors  would  nonetheless  still  perform 
this  function.  The  sentence  was  reworde'. 
therefore,  to  read  that  the  three  powers  "will 
exchange  Ambassadors  (with  Poland!  by 
whose  reports  the  respective  Governments 
will  be  kept  Informed  about  the  situation 
In  Poland." 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  decision  was 
not  as  clear-cut  as  President  Roosevelt  had 
desired.  President  Truman,  in  discussing 
the  Polish  agreement  with  me  on  April  21. 
1945,  expressed  regret  that  the  agreement 
was  not  more  specific.  But  he  added  that 
he  realized  President  Roosevelt  had  made 
every  effort  to  make  It  crystal  clear. 

The  agreement  on  Poland  was— under  t^•e 
circumstances — a  concession  by  Marshal  S  a- 
lin  to  the  President  and  the  Prime  Mini:- 
ter.  It  was  not  exactly  what  he  wanted,  but, 
on  the  other  hand.  It  was  not  exactly  what 
the  Soviet  Union  wanted. 

POLAND  NOT  SOLD  OCT 

It  was  not  a  sell-out  of  democratic  Po- 
land, as  has  been  widely  charged,  but  a 
pledge  from  Marshal  Stalin  that  he  would 
allow  a  new  government  to  be  organized  and 
that  free  elections  would  be  held  In  a  coun- 
try that  was  entirely  at  his  mercy.  The 
trouble  was  not  the  YalU  formula  but  that 
the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

Many  other  questions  taken  up  at  Yalta 
found  the  President  winning  concessions 
from  Stalin.  At  Mr.  Roosevelt's  request, 
Stalin  sgreed.  for  the  first  time  in  the  wsr, 
that  there  should  be  a  real  coordination  of 
Russlsn  snd  wsstern  military  sctlvltles 

Marshal  Stslln  slso  agreed  with  the  Presl- 
dents  requeet  that  Sovloi  air  base*  near 
ludajwal  sad  elsewhere  be  made  avaltatrto 
to  IIM  tfsHoi  itates  Army  Air  PbWO, 
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frmi.rf  mmaktfM^  mi  Um  Oirwai  Om^Mi 

Con»miMtofi. 

Vtry  tsity  In  th«  Mmr*r*n««,  the  Boirttt 
Onion  viUi4rt«  It*  oliitttloA  (o  th«  f4*m- 
in«n4«uon  BMUto  bf  ilM  FrMidciit  ani  tb* 
mat  Ml^ltttr  thM  Um  rnnab  to  M«KnMl  • 
■OM  of  0Mtt|Wtloft  from  Um  Brltlah  and 
AoMrlcKn  loaM 

The  BrItlAli  »U  Atonf  hud  IntUtMl  that  tb« 
Frtoen  should  rIm  b«  on  th«  control  oom- 
rolMlon.  Wb«n  Prtiidcnt  ll(XJMv»It  tvvn- 
tunUjr  agrvMl  with  th«  BrttUh.  th«  Suviet 
Dni<  n  ftl*e  wtUidrtw  lu  vlcorous  opposition 
to  thu  prapoial. 

It  ahould  bt  noted  th«t  the  Oermftn  zones 
of  occupation  were  worked  out  by  the  Euro- 
pean Advisory  Commission  In  London  t>efore 
Tslta.  I  luiow  of  no  evidence  to  support  the 
charge  that  President  Roosevelt  agreed  at 
Yalta  that  American  troopa  should  not  cap- 
ture Berlin  ahead  of  the  Red  Army.  General 
Eisenhower  has  written  that  the  question  of 
American  troops  not  pushing  Into  Berlin  was 
decided  In  March  1945  solely  on  mUltary 
grounds. 

CZBMAJt   K£PAaATIONS   OlaCVSSTD 

The  subject  of  German  rei>arations,  as 
•ettled  at  Yalta,  also  has  been  misunderstood. 
Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
agreed  on  the  principle  of  exacting  repara- 
tions. But  we  were  most  anxious  to  avoid 
the  disastrous  experience  of  reparations 
after  the  First  World  War. 

In  Jiily  1946.  V.  U.  Molotov.  at  a  meeting 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  stated  that  Presl- 
der.t  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  had  agreed  to  $10,- 
000,000.000  of  reparations  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  ThU  was  Incorrect.  President  Roos- 
~-»*lt  was  willing  that  the  Russian  figure  of 
♦20.000.000,000— with  50  percent  to  go  to  the 
Soviets— be  considered  by  the  Reparations 
Commlaalon  in  Its  Initial  studies  only  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  and  not  as  an  agreed 
amount.  The  Soviet  Union  accepted  the 
American  position. 

Ivan  Malsky,  Russian  vice  ccmmlssar  of 
foreign  affairs,  at  the  foreign  ministers"  meet- 
ing on  February  10  at  Yalta— and  Molotov 
was  present— agreed  that  the  reparations 
formula  "did  not  commit  the  Allies  to  the 
exact  figure."  Marshal  Stalin  at  the  plenary 
session  that  same  day  stated  that  no  com- 
mitment as  to  flgixres  was  involved.  The 
figures  mentioned,  he  explained,  would  be 
used  merely  as  a  basis  for  discussion  by  the 
Rep:u:atlons   Commission. 

Two  final  questions  on  the  postwar  set- 
tlement of  Europe  on  which  the  Russians 
baclc?d  down  concerned  the  agreement  on 
Yu  ;osIavl*  and  the  declaration  on  liberated 
Europe. 

The  Yugoslav  agreement  called  for  a  new 
government  for  that  country.  The  Soviet 
Union  accepted  two  British  amendments  to 
the  a.;reement 

And  the  declaration  on  liberated  Europe 
followed  the  American  draft,  which  was  ac- 
cepted With  almost  no  oppoeltion.  When 
Marthi*'  SUlin  realized  that  President 
Rooaevelt  would  not  accept  two  amendments 
proposed  by  Molotov.  the  Marshal  withdrew 

them. 

What  then  did  the  Soviet  Union  gain  In 
taaura  Europe  that  she  did  not  already  have 
m»  the  result  of  the  smashing  victories  of  the 
Bed  Army.'  The  answer  L-  nothing.  And 
yet  the  United  Stat«s  and  Great  Britain  were 
able  to  secure  pledges  at  Yalta,  uulortu- 
nateiy  not  honored,  beyond  anything  that 
could  be  expected. 

Some  critics  point  to  the  Far  Eastern 
Agreement  made  at  Yalta.  ThU  agreement 
•pecifled  that  Russia  would  declare  war  on 
Japan  2  or  3  months  after  VE-day.  The 
conditions  attached  to  It  Included  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo  in  Outer  Mongolia: 
restoration  of  Russian  rights  In  the  Far 
East  violated  by  Japan  in  1904  and  the  trans- 
fer Lf  rhe  Kurlle  Islands  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

What,  with  th«  possible  exception  cf  the 
Kurlles.  did   the  Soviet   Union  receive   that 
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It  might  be  said  that  the 

pessimism     was     unwarranted. 

ifl^ant   fact   is  not   this  hindsight. 

the  effect  of  this  pessimistic 

the   strategy   and    agreements 

at  Yalta. 

In^portant  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union 

rar    against    Japan    and    win    the 

cooperation  there  as  on  the  Europ>ean 

In  the  world  organization. 

Furtheri^iore.    critics   of   the   Far   Eastern 

have  tended  to  overlook  the  fact 

Soviet  Union  made  two  pledges  In 

that   China   was   to   retain 

nty  In  Manchuria  and  that  the 

on    woull    conclude    a    pact    of 

with  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov- 
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eastern  agreement  was  not  han- 

State   Department.     President 

)  dvlsed  me  at  Yalta  that,  since  It 

a    military    matter,    he    and 

W.  Avercll  Harrlman  would  con- 

legotiatlons   with   Stalin.     Harrl- 

Dver-all  coordinator  of  American 

civilian  affairs  In  Moscow — had 

conveifeatlons  with  the  Russians  on  this 
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understanding  that  the  American 

felt   that   the   war   had   to 

as  soon  as  possible.    There  was 

»at  heavy  casualties  in  Japan   or 

lack    of    continuous    victories 

an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  at- 

American  people 
Roosevelt  had  great  faith  In  his 
iavy  staffs,  and  he  wholeheartedly 
them.     Their    Insistent    advice 
Soviet  Union  had  to  be  brought 
ar   eastern   war   soon    after   Oer- 
lapse.     The    President,   therefore, 
the     far     eastern     agreement, 
the   advice  of  his   military  ad- 
did  not  approve  the  agreement 
leslre  to  appease  Stalin  and  the 
Unli  in. 
ap]  arently 


the  belief  of  some  critics 

Conference  that  It  would  have 

to   have   made    no   agreement.s 

Union.    Yet  If  we  had  made 

at  Yalta,   the   Russians  still 

been   In  full  possession  of  the 

Europe  that  President  Roosevelt 

have  given  them. 

to  agree  would   have   been  a 

to    the    morale    of    the    Allied 

suffering  from  5  years  of  war 

:iave   meant   the   prolongation   of 

and  Japanese  wars;  It  would  have 

the  establishment  of  the  United 

It  would  probably  have  led  to 

incalculable    In    their 

the  world. 

Roosevelt  did  not  surrender  any- 

flcant  at  Yalta  which  was  within 

to  withhold.     The  agreements,  on 

hand,  speeded  up  the  end  oi  the 

gi  fatly  reduced  American  casualties. 


Tl.a  Yalta  Conlaranw  also  mt4«  U  JpoaM* 
ble  i.i  areata  iha  Ui»n««i  N-'Mia.  gvania 
•Hue  V-lia  have  made  U  rtiltUsuU  fur  the 
United  Nailuns  to  uparale  erteciivelv.  But 
I  am  eonvinoed  that  the  Unltad  Matloite 
•till  can  bacoma  the  greatest  achlavamant 
in  hlaiory  toward  tba  building  of  a  siMbla  and 
ptMtful  world. 


ai  d 
con  sequences 
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ReioluUon  of  Houie  Republicaa 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusett-s.  NJr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  House 
Republican.s  in  conference,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas  the  Eightieth  Congress,  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  In  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness, enacted  H.  R.  775,  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
and  Senator  Lodge  in  the  Senate,  now  knowu 
as  Public  Law  162,  to  create  the  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  has  completed 
nearly  2  years  of  study  and  investigation 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  3,018 
recommendations  and  findings,  which.  If 
adopted,  can  save  at  least  $3,000,000,000  a 
year  In  the  operational  costs  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  bring  about  greater  effi- 
ciency In  public  affairs;  and 

Whereas  It  will  require  not  only  the  co- 
operation of  the  Chief  Executive  and  his 
various  subordinates  in  the  executive  branch, 
but  also  the  enactment  of  various  legisla- 
tive measures  by  the  Congress  to  put  the 
recommendations  of  this  Commission  Into 
effect;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  that  the 
reforms  and  changes  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  which  was  headed  by  our  only 
living  ex-President,  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover,  be  put  Into  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment;   and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  publicly  stated  that  he  would  extend  his 
full  cooperation  to  the  end  that  the  ob- 
jectives sought  may  be  obtained;  and  that 
"the  present  organization  of  the  executive 
branch,  in  many  Instances.  Imposes  handi- 
caps on  effective  and  economical  adminis- 
tration and  must  be  brought  up  to  date," 
and  that  the  "task  •  •  •  is  to  crystallize 
this  general  belief  Into  concrete  and  wise 
proposals  for  action."  In  a  recent  special 
message  to  the  Congress  the  President  hailed 
the  work  of  the  Commission  as  represent- 
ing "a  landmark  in  the  field  of  Government 
organization":  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  conference  of  the  Re- 
publican Meml>ers  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  he.-eby  offlcially  pledges  Its  support 
of  all  endeavors  to  obtain  prompt  consid- 
eration of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission as  submitted  to  the  Congress:  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  It  will  be  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  this  conference  to  support  all 
proper  and  necessary  legislation  which  will 
most  effectively  carry  forward  and  translate 
Into  action  the  recommendations  and  find- 
ings cf  the  Commission  as  far  as  it  Is  prac- 
tical and  possible  to  dj  so  by  legislative 
procedure,    and    be    it    further 


j|#ii9fVAf,  That  tlia  lUpuMlMifi  aofifwanre 
WIti  iKteitd  lU  mnHHtnUum  Ui  all  utUt  effort • 
WhMtl  HNiy  to*  m»4«  Uy  (Hliar  braioiltM  uf 
Um  QofnrnmtM  Ut  oruiMriy  in>|>iau>aui  rao« 
•mm«»4»iUma  and  Rndlnf*  uf  lUa  C<^«miI«* 
tion  on  OrianlMUM  ol  tlM  Baacutlve  ■rMieb 
ol  llM  Oov«rnm«i»lt 


AUtut  of  AteirAl  Ualf  E.  Dtnfeld 

EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHU.'ETTS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-B8 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
herewith  Include,  with  plea.sure.  In  my 
remarks  a  splendid  and  inspiring  ad- 
dress delivered  on  June  12,  1949.  by  Ad- 
miral Louis  E.  Denfeld.  United  States 
Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Father  Flan- 
agans  Boys'  Town. 

"By  your  actions  will  you  l>e  known, 
said     Admiral     Denfeld.       How     true. 
These  words,  if  adhered  to  and  lived  up  to 
constitute  the  road  to  worldly  and  eternal 
happiness. 
The  address  foUows: 
Your  ExceUency  Archbishop  Bergen,  Mon- 
slgnor   Wegner,   the   Honorable   Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Father  Walsh,  graduates,  imder- 
graduates.  and  friends  of  Father  Flanagans 
Boys'  Town,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  has  been 
a  prlvUege  and  an  inspiration  for  me  to  have 
had   the   opportunity  to  spend   the   past   2 
days  at  Boys'  Town  and  to  see  the  wonderful 
work  done   by   Monsignor   Wegner   and   his 
staff  for  the  boys  here. 

A  few  days  ago.  I  attended  the  graduation 
exercises  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, a  school  that  is  Justly  proud  of  its  tra- 
ditions and  of  the  men  who  are  Its  sons.  It 
was  my  happy  duty  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  several  hundred  graduates 
entering  the  naval  service,  the  young  men 
who  are  dedicating  themselves  to  a  way  of 

life. 

Boys'  Town  too  has  Its  noble  traditions.  Its 
share  of  Illustrious  sons,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  you  for  asking  me  to  speak  to  you  today. 

The  beautiful  surroundings  of  this  school 
that  are  a  living  monument  to  a  great  man's 
practical  dream  Inspire  me,  and  It  Is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  humUity  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
him  now. 

I  count  It  a  privilege  to  have  known 
Father  Flanagan;  his  friendship  was.  and  Is. 
one  of  my  most  valued  possessions.  He  was 
a  national  figure  when  I  first  met  him,  a 
man  loved  by  people  of  all  faiths  and  races. 

But  32  years  ago  Father  Flanagan  was 
hardly  known.  He  had.  however,  a  great 
vision,  an  even  greater  heart.  It  was  then 
that  he  borrowed  $90,  enough  for  the  first 
month's  rent  on  a  two-story  house  In  Omaha 
to  found  what  became  Boys'  Town. 

Father  Flanagan  had  faith.  A  strong. 
ChrUtlan  faith.  He  knew  that  "faith  would 
move  mountains."  The  mountains  he  had 
to  move  was  the  lethargy  of  his  fellow  men. 
.But  Father  Flanagan  moved  that-  and  now 
Boys'  Town  Is  not  ]ust  a  single  house  In  a 
city,  but  many  bouaea  and  an  area  of  over 
1.000  acres. 

The  growth  of  Boys'  Town  la  a  lasting  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  faith;  faith  in  an 
Ideal;  faith  In  God. 

But  w:th  hia  sublime  faith  Father  Flana- 
gan also  was  endowed  with  a  generoua 
amount  of  courage..  It  was  the  kind  of 
courage  that  has  made  our  Nation  morally 
strong. 


fl  u  IM  feln4  of  muff  all  af  «■  miM 

diaplay  If  we  are  u»  aehiava  uMiae  and  da. 
»mitf  im  •  worM  MAI  for  fttt  IM  Ifmt  h«« 
ieeniMi  iMnt  am  It*  own  iatinwllMi. 

Iliatory  la  r*plH«  WMk  fathar  ri  ■■■#■»■ 
Mitita  man,  bttmMa  man,  but  it  la  le  thalr 
(•Ith  ai>d  aouraga  that  «•  owe  tba  proffraM 
of  all  mankind. 

You  boya  who  ara  graduating  today  ara 
indaed  fortunate  to  hava  had  tha  orlvtlafa 
of  living  m  Woft'  T<iwn,  All  your  eduoatloo. 
aM  your  training  baa  baen  diractad  to  thia 
day. 

I  congratulate  you. 

But  aa  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  your 
Navy,  let  me  ask  you  Individually,  where  do 
you  go  from  here? 

Tiiat  is  the  question  I  would  aak  any  young 
man  entering  the  Navy.  It  ts  a  question  that 
every  man  should  ask  himself  all  the  days 
of  his  life. 

Asking,  however,  is  not  enough.  You  must 
look  ahead  and  plan.  Like  the  navigator  at 
■ea.  you  cannot  sail  blindly.  Use  the  many 
alda  that  are  avaUable  to  guide  you.  Con- 
sult the  sailing  directions — the  things  you 
learned  here  at  Boys'  Town  by  precept  and 
example.  Follow  the  charts  of  the  teachers 
you  have  known.  They  will  keep  you  away 
from  the  reefs  of  trouble.  Be  guided  always 
by  the  Yixue  light  of  the  men  who  have  given 
so  much  to  you. 

There  will  be  times,  of  course,  when  you 
will  be  tried  to  the  limit  of  your  endiirance. 
And  because  of  yo\ir  youthfulness  you  will 
wonder  why  certain  things  happen  to  you. 
But  don't  Just  sit  and  wonder.  Do  something 
about  it.  Search  yourself  for  the  answer,  and 
once  you  find  a  ray  of  hope,  carry  thrcvigh 
to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Your  action  miay 
be  Important  not  only  to  you  but  to  others 
around  you. 

There  were  many  example*  of  this  dtirlng 
the  last  war.  I  will  relate  one  case  of  cme 
branch  of  the  Navy — the  aubmarlne  service. 
One  of  our  submarines  had  finished  an 
attack  on  a  Japanese  convoy.  The  attack 
had  gone  off  well.  The  submarine  had  fired 
Its  torpedoes  and  heard  the  explosions  as 
they  hit  home.  Then  came  another  sound — 
the  -  otmd  of  enemy  destroyers  bent  on  ven- 
geance as  they  dashed  in  quickly  for  the 
counterattack. 

The  akipper  of  the  submarine  ordered  his 
craft  to  dive  deeply.  Down  the  boat  went 
until  It  reached  the  bottom.  Then  with 
engines  allent  the  crew  quietly  awaited  the 
depth  charges  that  were  sure  to  come. 

Waiting  in  a  submarine,  hearing  depth 
charges  go  off  all  around,  and  not  knowing 
whether  the  next  one  will  bring  destruction 
to  you  and  your  boat.  Is  a  terrtfylng  ordeal. 
It  is  terrifying  because  there  ts  nothing  you 
can  do  except  wait  and  hope  that  the  enemy 
wUl  loee  the  ecent  and  give  up  the  hunt. 
The  submarine's  only  protection  in  such  a 
situation  is  to  keep  quiet,  hidden  In  the 
black  depths  of  the  ocean. 

This  particular  attack  lasted  a  long  time. 
The  Japanese  destroyer  kept  on  himtlng, 
and  many  of  Its  depth  charges  went  cfl  tm- 
comfortably  close.  So  close  that  the  sub- 
marine suffered  a  lot  of  damage— water  came 
Into  the  boat  and  the  men  were  understand- 
ably extremely  tense.  Mtweover  they  were 
losing  hope. 

It  was  then  that  the  captain  decided  he 
would  make  a  tour  tlirough  the  compart- 
ments of  his  ship  and  try  and  cheer  up  the 
men.  As  he  went  from  one  compartment  to 
another,  as  he  lo<*ed  in  the  drawn  facea  of 
his  men.  he  mustered  all  the  cotu-age  and 
faith  at  his  command  and  said:  "Don't  worry, 
men.  I  get  you  Into  this.  Trust  me  and  FU 
get  you  out." 

The  men  were  cheered  by  the  captain's 
action,  and  In  a  UtUe  while  the  explosions 
stopped.  The  submarine  eventually  limped 
back  to  port  for  repair.  Now  my  point  in 
relating  this  episode  Is  that  although  the 
captain  couldnt  do  much,  be  at  least  did 
something. 


I  boM,  of  ouraa,  (bal  foi«  Iwfi  wilt  bava, 
M  aaiiarman  aay,  fair  iwathar  In  your  l»fa'a 
tmUM  nut  I  Unum  you  won't  atwaya  hava 
tftlm  seas  In  any  rrulaa,  ba  It  that  M  A 
iklp  goiiiK  ^  '  ■•n»  sort  to  aiNHbar— fw  d 
man  a  ur«  '^rt  lowitf  to  U  partodi  of 

■tonny  waather.  WlM»  tUt  Mom  hiu  ymi, 
turn  adfvraity  to  fsor  Mifviitact.  Meet  tha 
challenge  by  overenminf  it,  and  \n  Mo  wako 
will  ooma  a  gratifying  aensa  of  aooomptMi* 
ment.  tba  only  laatlng  rtward  that  Ufa  ean 
give  you. 

Wa  llTt  In  a  democracy.  Tba  baalc  tanet 
of  a  democratic  scdety  U  that  p«:pta  In  It 
work  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  Indtvlduila 
eomprlaing  the  democracy.  This  requ'.rea 
teamwork— the  aaroe  kind  of  teamwork  that 
baa  given  Boys'  Town  aucb  an  enviable 
record. 

Our  democracy  alao  makes  It  poeslble  for 
the  Individual  to  become  recognJaed  in  hla 
chosen  field.  We  do  not  tolerate  any  pre- 
conceived notions  that  a  boy  must  follow 
hia  father's  trade  or  profession.  Neither  la 
a  man's  rise  limited  because  he  happens  to 
come  from  a  certain  section  of  the  country. 
Race  and  religion  likewise  are  no  barriers 
to  a  man's  ambitions  in  this  great  unifica- 
tion of  States. 

Toxjr  own  State  of  Nebraska  is  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  sea.  yet  It  has  given  the 
Navy  some  of  its  finest  sons.  Without  regard 
to  religion  or  color,  there  are  men  from  Ne- 
braska who  are  serving  In  all  grades  and 
ranks,  from  seaman  to  admiral. 

Recently.  Mr.  Francis  P.  Matthews  from 
this  State  was  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  I  want 
you  people  who  have  known  Btr.  Matthews  to 
know  my  pleasure  and  that  of  the  Navy  In 
having  Mr.  Matthews  as  our  Secretary. 

There  Is  no  leveling  off  permitted  by  our 
democratic  phUoeophy;  rather  our  way  of 
life  encourages  men  to  rise  a.-  high  as  the 
Indlvldtial'a  Intelligence  and  Industry  will 
take  iiim.  And  because  of  our  concept  of 
what  human  freedom  really  means,  our 
coxintry  has  grown  great  and  prosperous, 
and  we  have  used  that  combination  of 
strength  to  help  others  besides  ourselves. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war,  our  NaUon  has 
given  without  stint  of  goods  aivd  taai  to  help 
rebuild  the  ravaged  countries  of  the  world. 
We  will  probably  have  to  keep  on  doing  thla 
for  some  Ume  to  ctxne.  Our  farma  and  our 
factories  wUl  of  necessity  have  to  continue 
their  gigantic  efforts,  for  only  by  means  such 
as  this  can  the  peoples  of  the  world  find  their 
way  back  to  peace. 

Peace  la  what  we  all  want.  Only  In  peace 
can  we  progress.  Only  In  peace  can  we 
spread  the  Ideals  of  our  way  of  life.  And 
the  proof  that  our  way  of  life  te  good,  that 
it  Is  appreciated  and  desired  by  peoplea  of 
other  lands.  Is  the  extreme  means  taken  by 
some  malignant  forces  in  the  world  to  dis- 
count it.  I  am  firm  in  the  faith,  however, 
that  outside  forces  will  never  be  able  to  de- 
stroy our  way  of  life.  If  denaocracy  ever 
fails.  It  will  come  from  within,  we  ourselves 
will  be  the  destructive  forces.  That  day  wUl 
arrive  only  when  we  are  no  longer  eqxial  to 
our  heritage,  when  we  are  not  worthy  ol 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  moment,  when 
we  fail  to  have  a  clear  vision  of  the  future. 
Thus  far,  the  generatloi^s  of  ovir  people  have 
carried  the  btirden  without  faltering.  Our 
strength  Is  still  equal  to  the  task.  In  fact,  it 
Is  swelUng,  rolling  cmward  aa  certain  aa  the 
tides  of  the  mighty  oceans. 

You  boys  have  a  responsible  part  of  the 
load  to  carry.  You  are  Americans.  In  a 
little  while  you  will  be  alimanl  of  a  trtriy 
democratic  Institution.  At  this  moment  you 
have,  I  am  sure,  mixed  feelings.  WhUe  nat- 
urally happy  and  full  cf  enthusiasm,  ready 
and  willing  to  pit  your  strength  In  the  world, 
you  are  also,  I  know,  feeling  a  twinge  of 
sadness  because  you  are  leaving  one  hofse 
for  another  of  ycxir  own  making.  Henceforth 
you  assume  the  responsibUltlea  of  eamins 
a  living  and  directing  your  life,  not  only  for 
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your  own  betterment  but  for  the  betterment 
of  your  fellow  citizens  and  your  country. 

I  voold  not  have  you  leave,  though,  with- 
out reminding  you  that  you  have  until  thU 
time  lived  by  a  pattern.  In  the  early,  for- 
mative yean.  It  U  necessary  that  all  of  us 
tollow  a  design  of  life  If  we  are  later  to  fit 
In  the  .<^heme  of  things  to  come.  We  are 
All  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  fM*t  men  while  we  conform  to  that 
pattern.  Later  we  progress,  and  then  pcs- 
•Mscd  with  a  new  awareness,  we  come  to 
bold  certain  prlnctpMa.  to  live  by  the  things 
we  know  to  be  right. 

By  the  time  you  boys  reach  maturity, 
these  principles  will  have  become  so  In- 
grained that  you  will  have  a  code  to  live  by. 
I  doat  mean  to  infer  that  you  will  discard 
your  early  teachings,  but  rather  you  will 
use  tbem  as  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  your  character,  the  thing  that  Is  really 
you.  And  In  your  building  you  will  evaluate, 
appreciate,  and  accept. 

Only  then  will  you  Itnow  snd  live  a  full 
life. 

The  development  of  a  man's  character  Is 
the  cornerstone  of  all  human  endeavor. 
Without  character  a  man  can  do  little — 
but  with  character  all  things  are  possible. 
Strong  character  wa&  the  force  motivating 
the  men  who  manned  the  continental  Navy; 
strong  character  bound  In  common  cause 
the  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Strong  character  has  preserved 
our  Nation  to  the  present  moment. 

I.  therefore,  like  to  think  of  you  as  mod- 
em apostles  of  your  founder.  "By  yotor  ac- 
tions, will  ye  be  known."  Take  this  with 
you,  but  In  departing  remember  that  you 
alao  take  with  you  the  love  and  hopes  of  all 
who  have  been  associated  with  Father 
Flanagan's  Boys'  Town. 

Ooodbye.  good  luck,  and  may  Ood  bless 
you! 


Diplomatic  Relations  With  Spain 


EXTEJJSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  GTTI.Kl'lK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
WUUOiMUOUs  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ttw  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Perpetuating  a  Fraud."  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
17.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
ms  follows: 

mpcruATiNo  a  nurs 

Fifteen  of  the  fifty-seven  nations  repre- 
sented In  the  UN  Oeneral  Assembly  have  suc- 
eaeded  In  retaining  the  fraudulent  ban  on  the 
maintenance  of  top-level  diplomatic  rela- 
tloiu  with  Spain. 

The  delegates  from  26  countries  voted  in 
favor  of  a  resolution  whl.:h  would  have  left 
ea?h  member  nation  free  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador or  minuter  to  Spain  II  It  wanted  to  do 
aa  A  two-thirds  majority  was  needed  for 
paaaagc  of  the  resolution,  however,  and  Its 
supporters  fell  four  votes  short  of  the  re- 
quired total.  The  delegations  of  18  nations. 
Including  that  of  the  United  States,  contrlb- 
otod  to  thla  rMttlt  by  sitting  on  thtrlr  hands 
when  the  vet*  was  taken.  They  took  refuge 
In  the  device  of  abstention,  refusing  to  take 
a  stand  either  for  or  aj{ainst  the  resolution. 

This  la  a  notable  victory  for  the  iron-cur- 
tain bloc  in  the  UN.    The  fight  against  the 
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HON.  HJUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOT.* 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN  THE  SEJIATE 

Monday. 


June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thirsday.  June  2).  1949 

HU7 IPHREY. 


Mr.    President.   I 
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their  increased  millions  of  pupils  must  havt 
schools  to  attend. 

Tin!  Nirn  fok  school  consthuctiow 

Mr.  President,  the  critical  need  for  school 
plant  construction  Is  a  matter  that  must  be 
of  concern  to  all  Americans  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts.  The  testimony  we 
have  heard  makes  clear  the  reasons  why  this 
need  exists  and  points  to  some  of  the  solu- 
tions of  the  problem. 

Estimates  of  the  extent  of  the  need  range 
from  $7,000,000,000  to  tl2,000.000.000  of  con- 
struction by  1957.  Some  of  these  estimates 
are  based  on  careful  surveys  in  a  number  of 
States.  A  conservative  average  of  the  statis- 
tics and  estimates  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
construction  of  a  total  value  of  81.000,000.- 
000  each  year  for  the  next  10  years  will  barely 
meet  the  minimum  requirements.  The  needs 
are,  on  the  basis  of  State  surveys,  as  follows: 

Public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
plant  needs  as  reported  to  the  Office  of 
Education  as  of  Jan.  1,  1949.  by  the  State 
departments  of  education 
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Increased  birth,  rate 
One  of  the  major  causes  of  school  build- 
ing shortage  la  the  progressive  Increase  In 
the  national  birth  rate  from  17  9  per  thou- 
sand population  In  1940  to  25.9  per  thousand 
population  In  1947.  Thus  far.  only  the  lower 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools  have  felt 
the  Impact  of  this  Increased  birth  rale,  but 
tlicr*  will  t>e  tremendous  cumulative  in- 
ereases  in  school  enrollments  during  the  next 
few  years.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  pre- 
dicu  that  the  toui  enrollment  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  will  Jump  from 
24.546.000  m  1947  to  34,091.000  In  1957.  Re- 
liable estimates  show  that  more  than  200,- 
000  new  claasrwims  are  needed  now  and  that 
at  least  another  250.000  new  classrooms  will 
be  needed  by  the  time  the  children  already 
born  are  in  school.  The  stork  has  been  busy. 
The  children  are  here.  Schools  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  lag  in  school  construction 
The  lag  in  construction  of  school  plant 
facilities  has  existed  since  1S30.  Durmg  the 
depression  years,  local  communities  were  un- 
able to  finance  the  schools  needed,  although 
seme  were  built  with  Federal  assistance  pri- 
marily to  create  employment  During  the 
war  years  neither  materials  nor  labor  were 
available,  and  there  was  no  appreciable 
amount  of  new  school  construction  from 
1939  to  1946.  Since  1946  building  costs  have 
soared  beyond  the  financial  reach  of  nu^ 
merous  local  school  districts.  The  present 
rate  of  construction  Is  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  replacement  requirements  and  the 
necessity  for  additional  school  building 
space. 

The  shifting  population  since  1940 
Another  cause  for  the  great  need  of  school 
faculties  is  found  In  the  shilling  school  pop- 
ulation. Certain  far  Western  States  have  in- 
creased their  school  populations  more  than 
60  percent  during  and  since  the  war  and  will 
double  their  school  enrollment  in  the  next 
decad-  Even  In  most  States  where  the 
average  Increase  In  population  since  1940  has 
been  smaller,  certain  communities  have 
mushroomed  In  population,  often  because  ol 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  m 
the  area. 

Expansion  of  school  programs 
Part  of  the  backlog  of  school  building  needs 
results  from  the  expansion  of  the  school  pro- 
grama  beyond  the  three  R's.  The  Federal 
Government  Itself  has  provided  funds  for 
the  current  operatlor  of  some  aspects  of 
vocational  education  since  1917,  but  It  has 
done  nothing  to  provide  classrooms  In  which 
to  offer  such  education.  The  national  school - 
lur.ch  program  is  financed  partly  throtish 
Federal  funds  and  surplus  conunodltles  arc 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Government  but 
there  la  no  provision  for  the  construction  of 
lunch  rooms  in  which  the  meals  must  be 
prepared  and  served.  There  are  Federal  Ixmds 
for  Industrial  education  but  there  are  no 
provisions  for  the  construction  of  trade 
schools  and  shops  which  are  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  Industrial  expansion  of  the 
countrv. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  the  three  R's  are  still  Im- 
portant, but  they  are  not  enough.  Our 
schools  must  go  far  beyond  the  rudiments 
to  prepare  American  citizens  to  live  in  our 
modern  world.  It  Is  no  longer  a  simple 
world,  and  a  short  and  simple  education  will 
no  longer  prepare  Americans  to  live  ade- 
quately m  It.  We  need  facilities  for  making 
the  school  the  community  center  it  should 
be.  We  need  to  make  our  educational  sys- 
tem the  basis  for  the  most  effective  operat- 
ing democracy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

XMABZUTT    OF    SCHOOL    DISTUCTS    EW    STAIXS    TO 
MEFT  SCHOOL   BOILOIMC   NEEDS 

The  people  have  emphasized  their  desires 
for  additional  school  facilities,  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  their  buUding 
needs  thri.u&h  State  and  community  action 


alone  Many  of  our  100,000  local  districts  are 
handicapped  by  statutory  debt  and  lax  re- 
strictions and  limitations  In  State  consti- 
tutions, some  of  which  require  a  minimum 
of  several  years  to  change.  The  education  of 
growing  children  of  school  age  cannot  await 
the  necessary  changes  In  laws  and  constitu- 
tions. Sometimes,  in  some  communities  and 
States,  there  are  forces  which  prevent  the 
making  of  these  changes.  We  must  move 
forward  in  spite  of  these  forces.  The  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  The  classrooms  and 
other  facilities  are  needed  now. 

Increased  State  and  local  funds  have  often 
been    used    to    increase    teacher   salaries    In 
order  to  check  the  exodus  of  teachers  from 
the   classrooms,   leaving   little   for   the  con- 
struction of  facilities.     Some  States,  because 
of  a  large  proportion  of  children  In  the  total 
population  and   low  per  capita   Income,  are 
unable  to  provide  either  needed  school  build- 
ings or   adequately  trained   teachers.      The 
range  of  financial  ability  per  child  Is  about 
4:1  between  the  wealthiest  and  the  poorest 
States.     The  range  is  sometimes  mere  than 
100 : 1  between  the  poorest  and  richest  local 
school  districts  within  an  Individual  State 
Wide    variations    In   school    loads,    in    per 
capita  income,  and  in  relative  efforts  to  sup- 
port schools  In  terms  of  income  have  been 
detailed  in  a  recent  study  made  by  the  Coun- 
cil   of    State    Governments.'      This    compre- 
hensive report  shows  that  In  one  State  28  3 
percent  of  the  population  Is  of  school  age 
while  in  another  fatate  only   17. 1   percent  ot 
the  total  population  la  of  school  age.     The 
educational  load  due   to  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  scnocl-age  children   in   the   popula- 
tion  Is  almost   twice  as  heavy   In   the  first 
State  as  In  the  second,  yet  the  per  capita  In- 
come in  the  first  Slate  is  tl.053,  while  In  the 
second  State  it  la  $1,671.    The  State  with  the 
low  income  (and  I  might  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  thL"?  is  not  an  extreme  case  but  that 
tliere  are  several  States  with  lower  per  cap- 
ita income   than   this  one)    spends  3.6   per- 
cent of  Its  income  for  public  education  com- 
pared   with    1.5    percent    tor    the    wealthier 
State.    With  more  than  twice  as  much  effort 
in  proportion  to  Income  the  first  State  has 
an  educational  program   which   for  current 
expenditures  averaged   $169.50   per  child   in 
1947-48.      With    comparatively    slight    effort 
the  second  State  had  a  program  the  same 
year  which  averaged  $220  92  per  child. 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments shows  that  State  governments  are 
contributing  39.8  percwit  of  all  funds  used 
for  current  expanses  by  local  school  districts 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  is 
where  the  States  have  concentrated  their 
financial  efforts,  although  nearly  half  the 
States  also  expend  some  funds  for  school 
construction.  The  States  often  cannot  meet 
the  needs  for  school  constrtictlon  which  are 
beyond  the  abilities  of  their  local  school  dis- 
tricts. Other  SUtes  could  do  so  only  If  they 
decreased  drastically  their  State  financing 
of  current  edticatlonal  costs.  State  aid  for 
current  operational  costs  Is  a  prior  obliga- 
tion and  the  States  cannot  reduce  thla  al- 
ready inadequate  program  without  immedi- 
ate and  serioiaa  effects  on  the  entire  system 
of  public  education. 

There  is  no  way  for  some  dlstrlcta  and 
counties  and  States  to  meet  schcxil  building 
needs  without  Federal  assistance.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
consider  the  evidence  brought  out  in  these 
hearings  concerning  hundreds  of  local 
school  districts  with  critical  needs  for  school 
facilities  to  discover  these  facts  for  them- 
selves. I  submit.  Mr.  President,  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  must  be  Federal  assistance  is 
obvious  and  Inescapable,  provided  we  are 
to  have  reasonably  decent  schools  for  all  the 
children  In  this  country.  Oxir  national  poli- 
cy should  be.  I  believe,  to  place  good  schools 
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high  on  the  list  of  conditions  which  mtist 
be  maintained  aa  the  basis  of  our  democracy. 
Overichelming  need  in  rural  areas 
Public    education     In     naral     America     is 
chaotic  because  of  the  lack  of  school  building 
facilities    and    qualified    teachers      It    Is    in     ^ 
rural  areas  that  the  ratio  of  school  children 
to  total  population  is  greatest  and  the  per 
capita  Inccme  Is  lowest.     An   analogy   la  In 
order  here.     The  shortage  of  medical  services 
In  rural  areas  Is  an  accepted  fact,  and  one  or 
the  reasons  given  for  this  shortage  Is  the  lack 
of  hosplt.il   facilities  In  which  to  treat  pa- 
tients.    For  several   years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  assisted  In  the  financing  of  hos- 
pital construction.     Is  there  any  more  reason 
to  expect  teachers  to  teach  with  antiquated 
and    completely    overloaded    plant    facilities 
than  to  expect  doctors  to  treat  patients  with- 
out adequate  hospital  facilities? 

The  country  committed  Itself  to  improve- 
ment  of   rural    education    In    1862   through 
plans  for  land-grant  colleges,  and  again  In 
1917  through  aid  to  vocational  edticatlon  fcr 
currant  operation,  but  we  have  left  the  bur- 
den of  makinn  capital  Investment  for  edu'a- 
tlon  buildings  on  rural  America.     Vocatlmsl 
education  bep.lns  In  the  ninth  grade.     Do  we 
not  have  an  obligation  as  a  Nation  to  aid  In 
providing  education  to  children  to  reach  the 
ninth  grade?     We  must  do  even  more.     We 
must  assist  the  rural  areas  to  obtain  school 
buildings  to  serve  both  children  and  adults. 
We  must  assist  them  to  provide  vigorous  and 
broad    educational    programs,    so    the    rural 
areas  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  pull  their 
own  weight  in  their  economy  and  In  that  of 
the  Nation      The  local  capital  la  not  there 
for  the  Initial  capital  Investment  In  adequate 
school  planu.     Rural  districts  must  look  to  a 
broader  governmental  base  for  a  large  part  of 
th:s  Investment      It  la  more  than  an  Invest- 
ment In  school  buildings      It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  people.     It  la  an  Investment  In  de- 
mocracy-    It   la   an  Investment   In   national 
defense.     It  Is  the  beat  Investment  we  can 
make. 

The  special   nerds  in   areas  affected   by 

Federal  activities 
In  or  near  several  hundred  school  dlstrlcta 
throughout  the  country,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  set  up  tax-e:;empt  operations  which 
have  almost  wrecked  the  educational  systems 
of  those  communities.    These  Federal  activi- 
ties have  often  removed  much  of  the  local 
property  from  the  tax  rolls  and  have  made 
the  owners  of  the  remaining  property  pay  for 
the  education  of  both  their  own  children  and 
those  of  the  Federal  employees.    Children  are 
on  double  sessions  In  basements,  chtirches. 
and  temporary  structures   which  are  often 
unsuitable  for  school  purposes.     There  is  a 
clear    responsibility,    Mr.    President,    to    aid 
these  communities  to  restore  normal  school 
services.     Many  of  them  have  done  erery- 
thlng  possible  locally.  Including  Issuance  of 
bonds  to  the  limit  allowed  by  law. 
The  special  needs  for  Segroea 
Mr.  President,  the  backlog  of  school  con- 
struction necessary  to  provide  adequate  edu- 
cation for  Negroes  is  especially  acute  in  the 
South.     In     many     southern     communities 
sch(X>l  buildings  now  In  use  were  constructed 
a  long  time  ago  on  a  matching  basis,  with  the 
people  donatmg  part  of  the  cost.     As  a  re- 
sult poor  communities  failed  to  obtain  ade- 
quate classrooms.     The  Federal  courts  have 
become  more  insistent  that  the  facilities  be 
equalized  between  the  races.     This  necesaity 
strikes  at  a  time  when  there  is  alao  a  great 
shortage  of  school  faculties  for  white  chil- 
dren.    The  testimony   indicates  that  segre- 
gated schools  for  the  races   have  not  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  classroom  short- 
age, since    )oth  the  schools  lor  Negroes  and 
these  for  whites  are  overcrowded.     In  spite 
of  great  progress  which  has   resulted  from 
exceptional  local  and  State  effort.  numerotiB 
southern  school  boards  simply  cannot  finance 
the  equalization  of  tchool  faculties  tor  the 
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nces.     Pmlenl  aid  U  despent«ly  needed  to 
aUcTlJit*  this  situation. 

MXTXTNC  Tta  HEED 

Mr.  Pmldent.  the  record  of  tbe  hearings 
■•kM  clear  that  •omettxlng  must  be  done. 
It  make*  clear  tliat  the  Federal  Government 
bas  a  daflnlte  reapon&lbUity.  The  witnesses 
befor*  oar  subcommittee  have  evaluaUd  All 
the  bUla  before  us.  All  who  ripr— nted 
either  oflldal  or  proftesloniil  agencies  of  edu- 
eaUon  hare  supported  either  an  amended 
8.  387  as  Latroduced  by  Senators  Nczlt.  Mao- 
■uaoN.  and  nine  other  Senators  or  S.  1670 
wlUch  was  Introduced  by  the  Junior  Senator 
tron  mnnnnnTn  With  the  evidence  at  hand 
our  aulieaaunitiee  will  be  able  to  submit  a 
bill  which  will  go  s  long  way  toward  meeting 
the  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of  Im- 
portant issues  involved  In  this  legislation. 
SooM  of  these  are  similar  to  thoee  we  have 
•BcooBtered  in  the  consideration  of  the 
TlMinaa-Taft  bill.  S.  246.  and  involve  Federal- 
State-local  relationships  In  education.  It 
bas  been  my  attitude  as  chairman  of  the 
mfecommittee  that  m  these  matters  we  ottght 
to  consider  seriously  the  recommendations 
of  official  educational  agencies  and  the  pro- 
fessional educators  who  must  have  a  major 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  facilities. 
After  all.  more  than  1.000.000  sdmlnistrators 
and  teachers  in  America  are  concerned  about 
what  is  done.  They  must  plan  facilities. 
They  must  be  constantly  at  work  with  school 
boards  and  building  committees  as  the  facili- 
ties are  constructed  In  local  communities. 
Then  they  zaust  use  these  fscillties  day  aiter 
daj  and  year  after  year  for  the  next  several 
tfecadee  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
their  reccnunendatlons  ought  not  to  be 
almatcd  aside  in  the  absence  of  clear  and 
iB^aUlng  reasona. 

The  testimony  has  shown  that  the  con- 
struction of  school  faculties  directly  aflecU 
numerous  aspects  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram. We  want  to  help,  not  to  hinder.  For 
Instance,  we  plan  to  recommend  Federal  as- 
under circumstances  which  will  en- 
rather  than  discourage  the  proper 
reorganlzaUon  of  local  school  districts  in 
the  United  States.  At  least  15  States  now 
have  sound  State-wide  programs  of  school 
dtstrkt  reorganization.  These  Involve  the 
building  of  larger  and  more  useful  schools. 

We  plan  to  coordinate  any  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  in  the  financing  of  school 
eoostnictlOKi  with  the  present  systems  cf  co- 
opvstiTc  State  and  local  financing  of  schools. 
We  should  provide  for  some  equalization 
among  the  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive pupil  loads  and  per  capita  incomes.  We 
want  to  fit  Federal  assistance  Into  the  State 
systems  of  equalization  among  local  school 
dtatrictt  within  States,  leaving  the  SUtes 
ftM  to  assist  districts  in  critical  situations 
which  have  reacbed  the  limits  of  their  legal 
bonded  indebtedneos  and  which  must  have 
substantial  amounts  of  assistance  to  provide 
reasonably  adequate  school  facilities  for 
children. 

tarlBg  out  a  bill  which  will  meet 
kt«  and  urgent  need  (or  assist- 
in  school  districts  which  have  been 
opaet  and  undermined  in  their  educational 
programs  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  conflict  In  the  testimony  on  these 
points 

The  great  preponderance  of  testimony  has 
bee~i  m  favor  of  State  and  local  responsibility 
for  planning  of  facilities,  for  standards  of 
construction,  and  for  supervision  of  con- 
struction in  local  school  districts.  The  same 
Is  true  of  the  principle  that  the  State  edu- 
catUmal  agencies,  as  in  the  Instance  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  current  expenditures  under 
8.  346.  should  be  fully  responsible  for  the 
accounting  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
Federal  funds. 

Most  of  the  testimony  favors  a  simplified 
Federal  admin t.3tratlon  through  a  single 
Federal  educational  agency.     There  Is  also 
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\  indoubtedly  thoee  among  my 
who  will  say  that  this  is  not 
le  Federal  Government  to  aid 
of  school  facilities.    They 
the  Federal  budget  Is  not  In 
that  the  country  has  entered 
?ss  recession  which  may  even 
depression.     They  will  point 
Is  declining  and  that  the 
signals  are  out. 
.  we  recognize  both  the  busl- 
and  the  precarious  state  of 
budget  for  1950.    Federal  asslst- 
construction   Is.  of  course, 
budget  problem.    We  have  to 
things  and  refuse  to  pay  for 
primarily  a  question  of  rela- 
Mr.   President,   day    after  day 
I  ins  and  billions  of  dollars  for 
are   less   Important   to  the 
country  than   the  provision 
facilities  for  our  children, 
billions  for  European  aid.    We 
ions  to  strengthen  the  physl- 
f    our    national    defense.      We 
millions  to  build  civil  works, 
are  undoubtedly  less  Impor- 
school  buildings  for  the 
country.    We  need  to  develop 
jutting  first  things  first.     On 
relative    values    involved,    Mr 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  meet 
responsibility  to  our  children  for 
school  facilities. 
4onest  difference.?  in  economic 
us.     I  am  one  who  be- 
not  to  wait  until  we  become 
cannot  afford  to  build  schools 
n  to  build  them.    I  believe  we 
'  ?alt  until  we  are  in  the  depths 
t)efore   we   extend   Federal 
enjcouragement  to  those  aspects 
which  can  prevent  us  from 
( lepression.     I  believe  the  time 
hoolhouse  Is  now. 

the     majoi     reason     why 
be  built  now  is  because  they 
necessary  and  Indispensable  to 
e  educational  opportunities  to 
dren.     These  children  are  the 
lemocracy;   they  are  the  hope 
live   national  defense:    they 
element  In  the  future  welfare 
But   to  those  of  my  col- 
nay  decide  the  Issue  of  Fed- 
for  school  construction  mostly 
grounds.  I  say  we  should  pass 
In  this  session  on  economic 
need  to  see  that  programs  of 
for  school  construction 
are  begun   at  once  on   a 
that   acute  emergency   needs 
that   the  groundwork  is  laid 
and    large   extension    of 
as  soon  as  labor  and  mate- 
avallable. 

I  would  like  to  close  on  a 
The  sense  of  values  of  the 
e    does    not    remain    static, 
to  value  education  more  and 
value  less  and  les^some  of 
which  we  almost   automat- 
appropriations.    In  the  scale 
we   have  long   neglected 
hope.  Mr.   President,  that   we 
responsibilities  for  assisting  In 
of  necessary  school  facll- 
sultable  legislation  as  scon 
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Cost  of  Hoasiu  BUI  H.  R.  4009 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

MAXIMUM  nN.\NCI.U.  COMMITMENTS  tJWBKB 
H.   B.   4009 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  total  costs  over  the 
life  of  the  proposed  housing  bill  of  1949 
(H.  R.  4009)  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $10,500,000,000.  I  am  expressing 
a  simple  truth. 

And.  moreover,  this  cost  will  be  spread 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  not  exceeding 
40.  In  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  cost  will  amount  to  only  a  few 
million  dollars;  thereafter,  the  annual 
costs  will  gradually  increase  until  at  the 
maximum  abont  $310,000,000  a  year 
would  be  required. 

Of  course,  I  am  fully  aware  that  fig- 
.ures  of  $20,000,000,000  and  more  have 
been  broadcast  throughout  this  Nation 
to  frighten  the  people  and  Members  of 
this  body.  I  knov,'  how  opponents  of 
public  low-rent  housing  have  added  re- 
payable loans  to  maximum  grants  and 
maximum  annual  contributions,  then 
multiplied  by  40.  and  reached  false  totals 
because  they  were  based  on  false  premise. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  and  I 
hope  for  the  information  of  this  body,  it 
is  my  purpose  to  present  a  few  simple 
facts,  each  of  which  can  be  verified,  so 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
discuss  this  vital  legislation  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  fact,  rather  than  fiction. 

GRANTS   AND  CONTRraUTIONS   REPRESENT  COST 

Under  H.  R.  4009,  loan  funds  of  $1,- 
950,000.000  are  authorized  for  the  various 
programs.  These  loans  are  fully  repay- 
able together  with  interest  at  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Federal  Government.  They 
therefore  in  no  sense  represent  costs  to 
the  taxpayer,  and  the  Inclusion  of  them 
in  estimates  of  cost  by  opponents  of  the 
program  is  manifestly  misleading. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
taxpayer  is  represented  by  capital  grants 
made  in  lump  sums  and  annual  contribu- 
tions payable  over  a  period  of  years. 

Capital  grants:  Under  title  I,  grants 
for  slum  clearance  amount  over  a  5-year 
period  to  $500,000,000.  Under  title  IV. 
grants  for  farm  housing  over  a  4-year 
period  amount  to  $12,500,000. 

A  total  of  all  grants  amounts  to  $512,- 
500.000. 

Annual  contributions:  Under  title  II, 
annual  contributions  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing would  reach  a  total  maximum  of 
$400,000,000.  at  the  end  of  5  years.  These 
annual  contributions  may  be  paid  over  a 
40-year  period. 

Under  title  IV,  annual  contributions 
for  farm  housing  would  reach  a  total 
maximum  of  $5,000,000  at  the  end  of  4 
years.  These  annual  contributions  may 
be  paid  over  a  10-year  period. 

By  simple  arithmetic  you  multiply 
total  annual  maximum  contributions  for 
low-rent  housing  by  40.  total  farm  hous- 
ing annual  contributions  by  10.  and  you 
obtain  a  figure  of  $16,050,000,000  for  an- 
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nual  contribution."?.  To  that  you  add 
total  grants  of  $512,500,000  and  obtain  a 
total  pos-sible  maximum  cost  over  a  40- 
year  period  of  $16,562,500,000. 

If  maximum  annual  contributions  are 
required  over  the  full  40-year  period  of 
the  commitment  that  figure  would  be  ac- 
curate and  therefore  fair.  That,  how- 
ever. Is  not  the  case. 

WHAT    AKZ    ANNUAL    CONTRIHUTIOWS? 

Annual  contributions  serve  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  gross  rent 
that  low-income  families  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  the  cost  of  operating  public 
housing  projects  including  Interest  and 
amortization.  The  amount  required  to 
meet  annual  contributions  is,  therefore, 
subject  to  many  variants.  Economies  in 
operation  and  increases  in  family  in- 
comes are  reflected  in  lower  annual  con- 
tributions. 

Any  one  of  us  who  has  studied  this 
question  knowns  that  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter maximum  annual  contributions  will 
probably  not  be  paid  either  for  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  years  or  at  the  maximum 
aimual  rate.    That  is  true  because: 

The  number  of  years  depends  upon  the 
amount  available  fcr  principal  repay- 
ments each  year.  The  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  obtainable  on  the  bonds  issued 
by  local  housing  authorities,  the  larger 
would  be  the  amount  remaining  for  debt 
retirement,  and  the  sooner  the  debt  could 
be  retired.  The  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Prank  Pace,  Jr.,  recently  advised  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  that  on  the  basis  of  expected  in- 
terest rates,  the  contributions  would  run 
for  29  to  33  years. 

Mr.  Pace  pointed  out  also  that  under 
the  present  low- rent-housing  program  in 
recent  years  only  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
maximum  amount  contracted  for  has 
been  required.  This  is  unusually  low  due 
to  war  and  postwar  4ncrea.ses  in  incomes 
and  rent-paying  ability  of  tenants.  In 
an  average  year  under  the  new  program, 
contributions  actually  paid  will  probably 
not  exceed  75  to  80  percent  of  the  $400.- 
000,000  authorized  or  roughly  $310,000,000 
annually. 

An  honest  statement  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  low-rent  program,  as  Mr.  Pace 
pointed  out.  would  therefore  be  about 
$10  000. 000.000  over  a  period  of  29  to  33 
years,  and  might  be  as  low  as  $9,000,000.- 
000.  .\dding  the  capital  grants  of  $512,- 
500,000  and  the  farm  contributions  of 
$50,000,000  brings  a  total  probable  cost 
of  about  $10,500,000,000  over  the  life  of 
the  program. 

THE  AMZRICAN   PBOPtE  PROFIT 

We  know  what  decent  living  environ- 
ments will  mean  to  the  millions  of  fam- 
ilies which  will  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. We  know  that  there  will  be  bil- 
ttcMU  of  dollars  saved  in  health,  police, 
and  fire  costs  that  would  otherwise  be 
spent  from  city-tax  dollars  to  maintain 
slums. 

We  know  that  when  the  projects  have 
been  amortized  and  Federal  contribu- 
tions cease,  our  cities  will  own  housing 
plants  throughout  the  Nation  amounting 
to  billions  of  dollars,  which  will  continue 
to  serve  families  of  low  income  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  simple,  fair,  and  honest  terms  the 
cost  of  the  housing  program  under  H.  R. 


4009  will  result  in  one  of  the  greatest 
profits  to  the  American  people  thia  Na- 
tion has  ever  known.  It  is  our  greatest 
insurance  for  the  continuation  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life  that  we  in  this 
body  will  ever  have  the  privilege  to  en- 
dorse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  following 
objective  letter  I  received  from  Miss 
Anna  Lord  Strauss,  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks : 

Leagui  or  Women  Voters, 
Wa.~.hington,  D.  C.  June  20.  1949. 
Hon.  Hugh  B.  MrrcHCi.. 

House  of  Rejnesentatixxs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  MrrcHEU.:  The  substance  of  the 
national  housing  bill,  H.  R.  40C9.  which  is 
now  before  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  consideration,  has  been 
the  object  of  many  years  of  study  and  de- 
liberation both  Inside  the  Congress  and  out. 
A  slmUar  bill  (S.  1070),  with  wide  bipartisan 
support,  was  recently  passed  for  the  third 
time  by  the  other  body  of  Congress  by  over- 
whelming vote. 

We  In  the  League  of  Women  Voters  have 
been  supporting  thia  legislation  since  1945. 
We  are  disturbed  by  one  of  the  arguments 
now  being  circulated  by  the  opponents  of 
the  measure — namely  that  for  reasons  of 
economy  the  United  States  should  not  under- 
talte  a  housing  program  at  this  time. 

The  large  national  debt  and  the  need  for 
curtailing  governmental  expenditures  wher- 
ever possible  are  Indeed  matters  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us.  Every  authorization  of 
Federal  funds  must.  In  our  opinion,  be 
weighed  In  terms  of  Its  contribution  to  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  country  must 
be  kept  strong  from  a  military  standpoint 
and  Congreas,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
makes  available  billions  of  dollars  for  this 
purpose.  Some  expenditures  must  also  be 
made.  In  our  opinion,  to  assure  a  citizenry 
morally  and  physically  strong  and  devoted  to 
Its  Institutions.  We  must  demonstrate  be- 
fore the  world  that  within  the  democratic 
form,  of  government  the  basic  needs  of  liv- 
ing can  be  attained.  Of  these,  housing  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important. 

Some  who  In  previous  years  opposed  the 
housing  bill  as  Inflationary  are  now  opposing 
It  on  the  grounds  of  economy.  We  think  the 
bill  should  be  judged  primarily  on  what  It 
does  to  fill  a  basic  need  of  cur  society. 
Another  major  consideration  Is  what  effect 
enactment  of  such  legislation  will  have  on 
the  economy.  On  this  basis,  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic recession  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
time  fOT  enacting  a  housing  program.  Such 
a  fjrogram  can  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  a  more  stable  economy  by  em- 
ploying labor  and  Increasing  the  national 
wealth. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  the  program  has 
often  been  misrepresented.  The  facts  are 
that  no  appropriation  (except  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  and  a  small  amount  for  the 
farm  housing  program)  will  be  required  for 
fiscal  1950.  Thereafter,  the  cost  of  contribu- 
tions and  grants  will  increase  gradually  over 
a  5-  or  6-year  period  and  finally  level  off  at 
about  $300,000,000  a  year  for  an  estimated 
period  of  about  30  years. 

According  to  the  official  communication 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  at 
p.  A3585.  Instead  of  requiring  total  contribu- 
tions of  tlfl, 000,000,000  for  the  low-rent  hous- 
ing program,  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
total  amount  actually  required  for  contribu- 
tions would  be  nine  to  ten  billion  dollars 
over  the  life  of  this  program;  to  which  would 
be  added  the  contributions  for  slum  clear- 
ance and  farm  housing,  totalling  somewhat 
over  $500,000,000. 


We  know  you  will  want  to  make  your 
decision  as  your  vote  on  H.  R.  4000  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  In  the  Interest  of  yo\ir  con- 
stituents and  the  country  as  a  whole.  We 
feel  confident  that  on  both  of  these  counu 
the  hotulng  bill  mcrlU  your  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AiTKA  Lord  Strauss, 

President. 


The  Housinf  BiU,  H.  R.  4009 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKWIESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tunes,  Sunday,  June  19.  1949: 

Mr.  Truman's  attack  of  last  Friday  on 
what  he  called  the  little  group  of  ruthless 
men  who  are  opposing  the  administration's 
housing  program  has  the  merit  of  dramatiz- 
ing tha  housing  problem.  The  members 
and  backers  of  the  bousing  lobby  may  not 
be  as  wicked  as  Mr.  Truman  thinks  they 
are.  For  all  we  know  every  one  of  them 
may  be  completely  sincere.  Nevertheless, 
forgetting  for  a  moment  the  extregriely  per- 
sonal nature  of  Mr  Truman's  letter  to  Mr. 
Ratburn.  the  arguments  therein  presented 
are  powerful. 

The  program  presented  In  the  House  bill, 
which  is  to  be  taken  up  Wednesday,  would 
probably  cost,  over  a  period  of  about  30 
years,  $10,000,000,000,  not  $20,000,000,000.  A 
great  part  of  this  sum  would  take  the  form 
of  annnual  Federal  contributions  to  local 
housing  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  low- 
income  families.  These  families  would  be 
selected  from  among  those  who  could  not 
possibly  pay  for  decent  housing.  The  coet  of 
construction  would  be  kept  down  under  the 
House  bill  to  an  average  of  $8,465  for  each 
dwelling  uiUt.  There  would  be  aid  to  farm- 
ers and  some  money  spent  In  research. 
The  whole  program  la  a  continuation  of  a 
previous  housing  program.  It  should  benefit 
by  the  experience  and  even  the  mistakes  of 
that  program. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  noted  about 
any  Federal  housing  plan.  One  is  that  sub- 
sidized housing  with  the  aid  of  the  national 
Government,  the  States  and  the  cities  cculd 
not  take  care  of  all  the  need.  There  remains 
an  enormous  field  for  private  enterprise.  If 
private  builders  can  get  their  costs  down 
sufficiently,  they  may  in  time  make  subsi- 
dized housing  unnecessary.  The  building 
Industry  faces  a  challenge.  We  can  hope 
that,  like  the  automobile  industry  of  a  gen- 
eration ago.  It  can  eventually  modernize  It- 
self. Meanwhile,  low-rent  housing  and  slum 
clearance  are  legitimate  objects  of  govern- 
mental aojtivlty. 

In  order  to  get  his  housing  legislation  Mr. 
Truman  will  need  Republican  support  to  off- 
set Democratic  desertions.  He  should  have 
such  support  and,  on  the  past  record,  he 
wiU  have  It.  Even  though  the  bousing  plank 
In  last  year's  Republican  platform  was  almost 
meaningless,  there  are  many  Republicans — 
Senator  Taft  among  them — who  have 
worked  for  progressive  housing  legislation. 
Compromises  may  be  necessary.  There  Is  a 
wide  gap  between  the  Senate  biU  providing 
for  810.000  public  housing  units  in  the  next 
a  years  and  the  House  bill  calling  for 
1.050,000  such  units  in  a  7-year  period.  But 
the  need  for  low-rent  housing  Is  so  great 
and  we  still  have  so  many  veterans  living 
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In  crovded  and  unwholnome  conditions  that 
Federal  action  Is  certAlnly  called  for. 
Those  vho  denounce  such  action  a«  social- 
istic can  make  their  own  answer  by  worlUng 
to  bring  4own  the  costs  aC  private  housing. 


add 


Tile  Batimf-Poiat  System  —  Monopoly, 
Cartels,  Tnists  Growinf  Bifger  and 
StroBfcr — Is  Socialism  tli«  AlteraatiTe 
to  Bif-Busiaess  Control? 


EXTENSION  OP  REIkL\RKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  article 
written  by  W.  K  Kelsey  for  the  Detroit 
News  of  Saturday.  June  18.  1949: 

This  week  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coxin.  In  a  S-4  decision,  upheld  an  injune- 
Uon  granted  by  a  California  court  against 
tiM  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  restrain- 
ing it  from  enforcing  or  entering  exclusive 
cupply  contracts  with  any  independent 
In  petroleum  products  and  automobile 


bad  contracts  with  5.987  Inde- 
It  gM  stations,  by  which  the  Inde- 
dealers  operating  those  stations 
to  purchase  one  or  more  uf  their  prod* 
tiets  from  gtandard  esclusivcly.  Such  eon* 
tracts  the  majority  opinion  pronounced  in* 
taUd  uador  •  seetlon  of  the  Clayton  Art. 
WlUBk  pre»tdM  ttoat  certain  arrangement* 
are  illegal  If  their  effect  "may  t>e  to  substan- 
tially lessen  cumpetitiun  or  tend  to  create  a 
■KNMspoljr  IB  any  line  uf  commerce." 

The  dlvlalon  In  the  court  was  created  by 
the  quoted  words.  The  minority  opinion  of 
Jtist'ce  Jackson,  in  which  Chief  Justice  Vin- 
son and  Justice  Burton  concurred,  stated  In 
effect  that  there  hud  t>een  no  showing  that 
the  practice*  complained  about  had  dlmtn- 
lahed  competition,  or  tended  to  do  so.  Be- 
catue  of  lack  of  such  proof,  the  mlnorlty 
would  have  rereraed  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court 

But  Justice  frankfurter,  who  wrote  the 
aaajcrlty  opinion,  said: 

•To  Interpret  that  section  as  requlrln? 
proof  that  competition  has  actually  dtmin- 
iBlMd  would  make  its  very  specificity  a  means 
of  conferring  immunity  upon  the  practices 
which  it  single*  out.  Congress  has  authcri- 
tatlTeiy  determined  that  those  practices  are 
detrimental  where  their  effect  may  be  to 
Icaaen  competition.     •     •     • 

"To  insist  upon  such  an  investigation 
would  be  to  stultify  the  force  of  Congress' 
declaration  that  requirements  contracts  are 
to  be  prohibited  wherever  their  effect  may 
be  to  subetantUlly'  lessen  competition. 

"If  in  fact  It  Is  economically  desirable  for 
■enrlce  stations  to  confine  them«alves  to  the 
sale  ci  the  petroleum  products  of  a  single 
supplier,  they  will  continue  to  do  so  though 
not  bound  by  contract,  and  L'  in  fact  it  is 
impcrtant  to  retail  dealers  to  assure  the  sup- 
ply of  their  requiretnents  by  obtaining  the 
commitment  of  a  single  supplier  to  fulfil! 
them,  competition  for  their  patronage  should 
enable  them  to  insist  upon  such  an  arrange- 
ment without  binding  them  to  refrain  from 
looking  elsewhere." 

TKB  KXTACTO  AJCSWDMItm 

Now  it  Is  exactly  this  '*subatantlal  lessen- 
ing of  competlilun"  which  is  at  issue  in  the 
pending  in  Congress  to  permit  baa* 
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Senator   Kxfacth.    of   Tennessee. 

on  amending  the  Senate  bill  to 

practices  only  "where  the  effect 

-ptlon  of  freight  will  be  to  sub- 

l4ssen  competition."  which  Is  the 

the  Clayton  Act.  except  that  the 

r  lay"  is  changed  to  "will" — which 

c:  mmentators  opinion,  a  weaken- 

<"layton  Act. 

the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
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of  such  action  would  be  to  take 
F^eral  Trade  Commission  power 
possesses  to  proceed  under  the 
amendment  to  the  Clay- 
the  House  measure,  without 
amendments,  tells  the  FTC  not 
hat  the  Supreme  Court  has  novi^ 
yton  Act  provides  for  the  pro- 
public  interest, 
effort  of  big  business  was  to  ob- 
C  ongress  a  moratorium,  or  prohl- 
c  aforcement   of   the   law   against 
and   other  practices  found   il- 
Federal  courts,  until  Congress 
the  matter  and  enacted  a  law 
business    hoped,    would    legalize 
But  the  Senate  hastily  put 
passed  a  bill  providing  what  It 
proper  definition  of  the  condl- 
whlch    these    practices    could 
I4<lulged  In. 

evident  this  week  that  the 

Is  satisfactory   to  big   business 
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Douglas  continued:  "The  Increased 
of    Induatrlal   power   in   the 
he   few   has   changed   habits   of 
new  age  has  been  introduced, 
and   more  an  age  of  'monopoly 
Monopoly    competition    is    a 
friendly  alliances,  of  quick  and 
of  prices  even  without 
of   trade  associations,  of   what 
was  euphemistically  called  'co- 
The  lessons  Brandeis  taught  on 
bigness  have  largely  been  for- 
ilgh  places.     Size  is  allowed  to 
enace  to  existing  and  putative 
Price  control  is  allowed  to  es- 
i4fluence  of  the  competitive  mar- 
gravitate  Into  the  hands  of  the 
^eyond  all  that  there  is  the  effect 
nity  when  Independents  are 
by  the  trusts  and  entrepreneurs 
loyees  of  absentee  owners, 
ere  is  a  serious  loss  of  citizen- 
leadership  is  diluted.     He  who 
in  the  village  becomes  depen- 
for  his  action  and  policy, 
to  a  superior  in  a  distant 
the  place  of  resident  proprietors 
no  one.     These  are  the  prices 
ration  pays  for  the  almost  cease- 
lu    bigness    on    the    part    of 
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"Then   ti 
ship.     Loca 
was  a  leader 
dent  on 

Clerks  responsible 
place  take 
beholden 
which  the 
less    growt 
industry." 

NOT    rux    COUXTS,    BlTt    CONC 

This  is  al  true:  but  why  blame  the  courts? 
Archangels,  if  there  were  any  in  the  Justice 
Departmen  .  would  find  it  all  but  impoeslble 
to  get  casei  decided  in  face  of  the  tactics  of 


the  best  legal  brains  In  the  country,  for 
which  big  business  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
Government's  case  against  the  oil  interests 
has  been  pending  since  1940.  tied  up  in 
technicalities  in  the  lower  courts,  while  heav- 
en and  earth  have  been  moved  by  the  oil 
attorneys  to  get  the  Justice  Department  to 
drop  It. 

And  now  the  House,  with  the  Senate  prob- 
ably acquiescent,  appears  determined  to  do 
big  business  another  favor,  and  help  along 
the  movement  which  Justice  Douglas  oe- 
plores  so  strongly.  Big  business  shouts  that 
we  are  sliding  down  the  hill  toward  social- 
ism. Big  business  is  getting  bshind  us  and 
pushing;  for  Just  as  soon  as  big  business 
gets  control,  socialism  will  be  the  only  alter- 
native for  a  people  determined  not  to  be 
governed  by  financiers  and  industrialist*. 


Shortage  of  Venture  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  summary 
of  an  address  by  Emil  Schram.  president. 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  at  the  Gen- 
eral  Management  Conference  of  the 
American  Management  Aiisociatlon,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Nfw  York 
City,  Thursday,  June  9,  1949: 

The  lack  of  vitality  in  the  equity  market* 
la  of  personal  concern  to  all — thoM  who 
work,  those  who  seek  Jobs,  those  whose 
money  is  invested  in  enterprise,  thoM  who 
are  seeking  employment  for  their  idle  funds. 
Our  largest  and  best  established  companies 
cannot  sell  stock  on  an  attractive  basis.  The 
liquid  position  of  small  and  medium-sized 
companies  is  deteriorating. 

Those  contemplating  new  enterprise  or 
debating  expansion  are  adversely  affected. 
Consequently  jobs  are  curtailed.  Savings,  at 
record  level,  will  not  run  uphill  and  are  flow- 
ing toward  rlskless  Investment, 

A  faulty  tax  structure  Is  to  blame.  It  has 
dampened  the  venturous  American  spirit.  It 
needs  complete  overhauling.  This  is  im- 
possible now,  but  the  following  tax  changes 
can  be  made  at  this  time  and  they  would  do 
much  to  reverse  a  dangerous  trend: 

1.  As  a  step  toward  the  elimination  of 
double  taxation  of  dividends,  allow  the  tax- 
payer a  credit  of  10  percent  on  all  dividends 
received. 

2.  Reduce  the  maximum  effective  rate  on 
capital  gains  from  25  percent  to  10  percent 
and  shorten  the  holding  period  from  6 
to  3  months.  Allow  15,000  of  capital  losses 
to  be  charged  against  each  year's  ordinary 
Income. 

All  of  the  conventional  arguments  fall  to 
explain  the  current  business  hesitation. 
Shortage  of  venture  capital  and  the  baste 
reasons  for  the  shortage  do  explain  the 
problem. 

My  message  to  you  Is  that  we  should  be- 
gin at  once  a  new  campaign — a  venture  cap- 
ital campaign.  You  and  your  associates  can, 
out  of  your  unusual  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, tell  Congress.  In  specific,  understand- 
able terms,  how  much  your  company  has  to 
Invest  to  hire  an  additional  employee,  or 
Install  an  additional  machine;  how  much 
you  or  others  who  might  be  In  a  position  to 
assume  risks  of  enterprise  would  have  to 
receive  to  make  a  dividend  attractive,  after 
taxes;  what  ycur  rate  of  profit  on  a  doUar'a 
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additional  Investment  would  have  to  be  to 
pay  such  a  dividend;  the  change  in  your 
debt-net  worth  ratio  and  the  reasons  why 
you  would  prefer,  under  mere  equitable  tax 
treatment,  to  obtain  permanent  ownership 
funds  rather  than  debts.  And  you  can  tell 
Congress  why  capital-gains  taxes  represent 
a  mingling  of  two  different  concepts,  in- 
come and  capital,  and  why  the  present  rate 
cuts  Into  the  willingness  to  put  funds  to 
work  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Inevitable  eco- 
nomic squalls  and  storms;  tell  the  story  to 
stockholders  and  workers,  in  annual  reports 
and  enclOBurea  with  dividend  checks  and  in 
bouse  organs,  at  sodal  gatherings  and  in 
meetings  of  businessmen.  No  story  Is 
fraught  with  greater  significance  to  the  coun- 
try's economic  welfare. 

•What  I  propose  is  an  all-out  attack  on  a 
tax  structure  that  is  obfctructlng  expansion 
and  throttling  Incentive  and  Initiative. 
Squeezed  between  institutional  changes  of 
a  deep  nature  and  a  hostile  tax  structure, 
ownership  savings  urgently  need  realistic 
treatment.  When  farmers  were  injured  by 
forces  of  a  general  character  in  relation  to 
the  conditions  affecting  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, farm  parity  was  devised  to  correct  the 
situation;  when  legislation  lagged  behind 
economic  forces  and  laljor  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage, labor  was  granted  the  equivalent  of 
parity  treatment.  Ownership,  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  whole  economic  structure,  is 
threatend.  The  situation  must  be  corrected. 
What  I  am  striving  for,  In  effect,  La  merely 
fair  treatment  for  ownership  insofar  as  the 
extraordinary  flacal  situation  will  permit. 
Fortunately,  strategic  changes  can  be  made 
that  will  help  activate  stagnant  pools  of 
existing  funds  and  energize  current  savings. 
■ut  tbas*  ctiangas  cannot  wait. 

Thto  Un't  a  flgbt  in  behalf  of  a  few  imagi- 
nary absentee  owners  of  industry;  or  exacu- 
ttvts  who  bavs  already  mads  their  piacs  in 
Industry  It  Is  a  flght  to  encourags  Indtis- 
try.  to  rsmoTs  the  basU  lor  ths  fear  that  Is 
spreading,  to  prevent  hardening  of  tbs  eco- 
nomic aruries. 

Equity  for  equity  e^plUl  is  the  slogan  in 
this  venture  capital  campaign.  I  ask  you 
to  Join  with  me  in  th«  intsrsst  of  the  Na- 
tion's continued  well-being. 


any  knowledge  of  our  economy  and  how 
it  works  that  In  the  end  all  taxes  must  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer. 

When  the  Federal  Government  slaps  a 
heavy  tax  on  a  corporation,  it  is  really  taxing 
the  man  who  buys  the  corporation's  product. 
This  is  because  of  the  simple  economic  fact 
of  life  that  all  costs  that  enter  into  th<; 
manufacture  of  a  product  must  t>e  covered 
by  its  selling  price.  And  when  the  State  in- 
creases the  tax  on  savings  banks,  the  cost 
of  the  services  the  bank  gives  to  Its  cus- 
tomers— the  depositors — goes  up  and  the  in- 
terest rate  paid  on  savings  goes  down. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  many,  many 
people  do  not  know  how  our  economy  works; 
nor  do  they  realize  that  ha  the  end  all  taxes 
must  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can  tax  the 
shirt  off  a  man's  back  if  you  do  it  Indirectly 
In  the  form  of  hidden  taxes.  If  the  people 
can  Ije  made  to  realize  that  they  pay  the 
taxes  in  the  final  analysis,  unless  they  are 
indigents  living  entirely  off  charity,  there 
will  be  a  decided  swing  toward  economy  in 
Government  spending,  whether  it  be  at  the 
Federal.  State,  or  municipal  level.  But  it  will 
take  a  real  campaign  of  education  to  bring 
about  this  realization. 


All  of  Us  Get  HH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF    ilASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  One  of  the  distress- 
ing experiences  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
Is  to  find  so  many  constituents  who  seem 
to  feel  that  they  have  no  stake  in  the 
Government  and  no  real  interest  in  keep- 
ing down  the  expenses  thereof  because 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  they 
are  contributing  to  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment unless  they  happen  to  be  substan- 
tial taxpayers.  Under  leave  to  extend 
these  remarks,  I  append  an  excellent  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Somerville  (Mass.)  Journal.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

*T.T.    or    trs    GXT    HIT 

When  the  average  person  thinks  of  taxes 
he  visualizes  the  withholding  tax  on  his 
salary  or  wages,  the  tax  he  miist  pay  on  his 
real  estate,  if  any,  and  other  assessments 
which  are  easy  to  see  and  even  easier  to 
feel.    But  it  must  be  apparent  to  anyoue  with 
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Mr  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OHD.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  W.  K.  Kelsey  which  appeared  In 
the  Detroit  News  of  May  25,  1949: 

Irate  defenders  of  the  baslng-point  sys- 
tem of  fixing  prices  have  been  blam- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  for  finding  it  Illegal. 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  at- 
tacking it  on  the  ground  that  it  constitutes 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  PTC  has  been  trying 
to  enforce  the  statutes  as  it  reads  them,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  merely  held  that  the 
PTC's  lawyers  have  reiul  them  correctly. 

If  businessmen  don't  like  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress  to  msttntaln  competition,  their 
remedy  is  to  get  the  laws  changed,  not  to 
assail  the  agencies  of  Government  which  in- 
terpret and  enforce  them. 

This  la  prelude  to  a  report  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  Pittsburgh  is  making  a 
mighty  effort  to  induce  industries  to  locate 
in  that  city  and  its  environs.     It  says: 

"Pittsbxffgh's  Industrial  and  political  lead- 
ers are  well  aware  that  the  city  turns  out 
more  steel  than  her  fabricating  companies 
consume,  and  they  see  trouble  ahead  unless 
new  steel-using  tndtistries  locate  here. 

"In  Ijoom  years  when  supply  is  short,  like 
the  past  decade,  Pittsburgh's  economy  is  not 
hiu^  by  this  'oversupply'  of  steel.  It  can 
be  sold  to  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  as  the  Nation's  prosperity 
wave  recedes,  consumers  will  hunt  mUls 
nearer  their  plants  to  cut  freight  coats,  and 
Pittsburgh's  steel  makers  will  have  a  hard 
time  peddling  their  metal  outside  the  area. 

"Under  the  old  baslng-point  S3rat«m  of 
pricing,  Pittsburgh  producers  were  able  to 
aeU  their  steel  in  other  areas  at  competitive 
prices  by  absorbing  freight  costs  themselves. 
But  they  generaUy  discarded  this  system  last 


year  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  It  was 
illegal  as  used  by  the  cement  companies,  so 
the  burden  of  high  freight  costs  falls  on 
distant  customers.  With  this  price  disadvan- 
tage— and  steel  getting  harder  to  sell— Pitts- 
burgh   must    find    new    customers    close    at 

hand." 
Yeah.    Or  cut  prices,  and  really  compete. 

WHO   ABSOXBS   FSEICHT   aATSST 

A  word  as  to  the  "alisorption"  of  freight 
rates  by  the  seller,  under  the  baslng-point 
system.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
the  Commentator  has  received  from  a  de- 
fender of  the  practice: 

"The  heart  of  the  basing-polnt  system  is 
that  the  seller  farther  from  the  buyer  will 
absorb  the  difference  in  his  freight  charges 
and  what  the  charges  would  be  if  the  mate- 
rials were  sold  and  shipped  by  the  nearest 
seller  to  that  buyer.  This  means,  for  cr.am- 
ple,  that  the  Detroit  customers  buying  ircn 
and  steel  could  buy  his  iron  at  Cleveland, 
the  nearest  producer,  or  Pittsburgh  farther 
away,  at  the  same  delivered  price  to  him  in 
Detroit." 

True;  and  he  could  buy  it  from  a  Detroit 
producer  at  the  same  price.  All  of  which 
means  that  the  price  was  fixed  so  that  the 
seller  would  not  lose  by  paying  the  freight  to 
any  point  within  the  baaing-point  area. 
Who.  then,  paid  the  freight  which  was  "ab- 
sorl>ed"  by  the  seller?  The  natural  deduc- 
tion U  that  most  of  It  was  paid  by  hU  near- 
by customers. 

Therefore,  Pittsburgh  can  now  put  up  this 
argument : 

"Loeats  your  industry  here,  next  door  to 
the  mills,  because  now  you  can  buy  f.  o.  b. 
mill  at  a  price  which  dossnt  Includs  freight 
charges  You  don't  hsvs  to  psy  a  prica 
which  would  snabls  ths  mill  to  scU  prcfltsbly 
In  asvtland  or  Ottroit,  slnoe  tba  buyers 
tbsrs  ars  now  paying  their  own  fralcbt. " 
•ASTWo  retirrs  amb  cowsraucr 
How  could  the  baslng-point  syiiem  ba 
malntslnti  without  conspiracy  on  tbs  part 

of  ssllars? 

The  magazine  Business  Week  took  up  that 
question  rseently  with  Tburman  Arnold,  tlia 
Oovernments  trust  buster  in  193»  43.  Mr. 
Arnold  said: 

"I  dont  think  there  ever  has  been  tbs 
rule  that  you  have  to  catch  two  paopls  talk- 
ing together  before  you  can  prove  con- 
spiracy. •  •  •  A  conspiracy  Is  an  Ulegal 
combination,  or  an  lUegal  agreement,  or  an 
Ulegal  concert  of  action.  •  •  •  I  think  if 
you  read  the  opinion" — of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  rigid-steel-conduit  case — "it  was  the 
same  old  one — that  the  producers  were  utU- 
Izlng  the  baslng-point  system  as  r  method  of 
controlling  prices.  And  the  Court  said  they 
can't  do  this. 

"Now  it  often  happana  in  an  antitrust 
case  that  where  maehinsry  baa  been  set  up 
which  has  been  lised  to  control  prices,  the 
Court  will  break  down  the  mi  chinery,  •  •  • 
POT  instance,  there  has  been  a  very  famous 
oU  case.  There  we  had  a  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  oU  company  not  to  deal  with  jobbers 
who  weren't  gentlemen.  And  it  just  so  curi- 
ously happened  that  none  of  the  gentlemanly 
jobbers  they  selected  were  price  cutters. 
They  may  have  fooled  even  themselvea. 
They  may  have  honestly  wanted  only  gentle- 
men as  Jobbers,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
been  convinced  that  anyone  who  cut  prices 
was  not  a  gentleman. 

"But  there  was  also  the  fact  that  an  arti- 
ficial differential  was  kept  between  high-test 
and  low-test  gasoline  at  2  cents.  Prices  were 
kept  stable  Ixcause  they  were  using  this 
method  of  P«<rig  prices.  Again  we  had  no 
evidence  of  a  meeting.  Yet  this  organisation 
was  enjoined  by  the  court." 

WHAT  MAT  HAPPEN  TO  INXH.PBKUEWTS 

Mr.  Arnold  continued  in  this  happy  vein : 
"Npw,    in    one    case    Investgated    by    The 
TNEC  the  big  concerns  testified  that  they 
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were  t&a!:ir.s(  the  price  Independently,  and 
the  tm»li  people  testifled  they  loUowed  them 
only  because  they  kne«  that  the  big  organi- 
catlotia  knew  ao  much  about  prices,  and  thry 
muat  be  tbe  vise  boys,  and  so  the  prices  were 
the  same. 

"I  got  one  of  the  Independents  off  to  the 
side,  and  I  aald:  'Nov,  this  von't  be  made 
part  of  the  record.  •  •  •  Just  tell  me  prl- 
Tately  what  would  happen  to  you  If  yuu 
dMtat  for.ow  the  prices  of  the  major  com- 

rm:     And  he  said     'That  Is  soiMllltBt. 
Arnold,  which  I  expect  never  to  learn 
frcMB  perattnml  evperience  '  " 

Biul&Ms  Week  asked  1/  b«  would  tay  that 
"INT  M  tb«  b-4«in('potnt  •yst^tn  ts  a  cuti' 


M/    AhmM  MpUM:  "1  Would  My  that,  i; 
fmt  wsnt«|  10  fNfl  Ml  •  bastriK'p^rit  ityf*0m 


I H  on  yf»r  own,  there  u  nMhi»>«  ttif  * 
I ffotofit  ytfU,  tut  f  W'Aild  al*'^  say  that 
H  M  «Ni4«M«tkwaMy  trtM  that  th«  toaatiNi' 
fPONM  •fMOm  hM  hM»n  usatf  as  a  MO«tioi  of 
Ml  Mty  iaina  ttru>*t  u\u  nsiii«  pntmiion." 

tlttOtmm-  '   re|»eN<«  tlMl  UM  «M  "f 

Mm  lltir  h  'Mgr***  ha«  paMMd  Mv^i 

tofMiipfltrx  II,  the  rrr  hu*  »<••))  en • 

fdraliif  ihMr  .  es,  and  the  coMrt*  have 
upheld  the  r/TC  If  tba  poo^  of  ths  tutted 
IHates  d.n'.'t  want  eomplatltton  In  business, 
•It  they  have  to  do  U  etect  Mem)>er*  «f  C»ii' 
■TNi  wtK)  Will  repeal  that  leglslsttoit  Mayiie 
MMf  iMVf  already  elected  them  Uitwittiagl). 


Tkt  New  Talk  it.  Germany — Carttli  Muit 
Be  Broken  Up 
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Mr.  SADOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RZC08D,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  New  Republic  on 
June  20.  1949.  This  article  was  written 
by  James  Stewart  Martin,  and  contain- 
moiit  vaiuabie  information  about  our 
pohcies  tn  Germany. 

The  article  follows: 

THI    NTW    TASK    IN    CXBU.MTT 

(By  James  Stewart  Martin) 
On  Tuesday.  May  17.  1949,  Gen.  Lucius  D 
Clay  return^  home  triumphant  from  the 
new  Trlzonal  Germany.  He  had  left  that 
newly  unLled  portion  of  the  former  Third 
Reich  a  land  restored  to  third  place  in  Eu- 
ropean economic  potential,  and  advanced  to 
first  place  In  combined  direct  relief  and  EC.\ 
grants:  a  country  which,  while  receiving  bil- 
lions in  American  dollars,  has  promised  tu 
other  countries  as  reparations  a  total  of 
only  tlTS.COO.OOO  In  external  assets  and 
•303.000.0"  tn  industrial  plants,  the  latter 
amount  no:v  subject  to  reduction  In  a  move 
to  retain  plants  In  Germany. 

General  Cluy  left  a  land  whose  citizens  are 
Increasingly  cynical  about  democracy,  many 
goiug  so  far  as  to  conceal  past  records  of  antl- 
Kafl  actlvltias.  more  and  more  of  them 
openly  espousing  a  militant  nationalism. 
He  left  a  country  where,  by  accidents  of  his- 
tory, a  f^w  uf  the  Industrialists  responsible 
for  financing  Hitler  were  gtven  prison  terms, 
but  where  a  greater  number  equally  guilty, 
got  key  jobs  In  control  of  the  new  economy. 
This  is  not  what  we  asked  for.  It  is  what 
we  got.  We  had  better  decide  aoon  whet!.e: 
we  like  what  we  have,  because  In  a  ali  . . 
time  ve  are  going  to  be  stuck  with  it.  * 


In  the  n»xt  months  we  will  witness  the 
change-ove  in  Germany  from  4  years  of 
military  g<  vernment  to  an  era  of  Allied 
civilian  observation  of  a  new  German  Gov- 
ernment of  Trlzonla.  Once  a  German  Gov- 
ernment tikes  hold  and  the  occupying 
powers  rele  jate  themselves  to  the  spectators' 
bench,  the  day  of  basic  reforms  or  drastic 
changes  f r  jm  our  side  will  have  passed. 
The  appolrtment  of  John  J.  McCloy.  lawyer 
of  the  Chise  Bank  group,  to  be  the  new 
civilian  HU  h  Commissioner,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  c  jtwardly  sweeping  changes  in 
American  «rsonnel  and  In  the  pattern  of 
adminlstra  Ion  offer  an  occaakm  of  reaaaesS' 
ment. 

71i«  Job  facing  a  cIvitlNn  Ml«h  Cofnmt*- 
•kmer  wilt  Mb^rve  all  demand  stateefflanship 
ft  cahhr/t  I  e  rated  as  a  J'/b  for  •  leftetMl  ur 
MB  Iflfeaiirshi  bwriker  ae  eueti,  If  the  ap' 
potittment  ni  M«C'i'/y  l«  eonnrmed,  It  must 
M  MiUn>m    that  MMM  WlM  VOM  lOT  MMf' 

matwm  »>«  leve  Mm  to  htt*  ttM  MMiMfy 

^UalUlM  II     •tMt**mMH*t>l|> 

fiir  a  su  testtiait.  Hie  prtwpe<'ts  and  pessi> 
buttles  III  SMPMMjr  at$  not  all  toad  PInm* 
Mild  iHilirts  I  were  restated  in  a  revised  dtret* 
tive  B^}l^t^t^  ed  by  f rs»id*i)i  TnmiHii  on  July 
lA,  IB47  "hu  iMilicy  diiseiive  toot  aeoount 
of  the  mniy  rhaiitfe*  that  had  oeeurred  III 
the  first  J  /ears  of  orcupalluit  As  a  doeu* 
ineiu.  It  ti  KurprUtnKly  tftxMl;  the  new  Hlfh 
ContiiiUslui  rr  could  do  a  great  deal  jtiat  by 
swinging  h  •  organization  behind  the  ufRclal 
directive  Unfortunately,  that  may  not  he 
easy.  Pf)li  y  squabbles  and  the  organization 
Clay  has  I  >ft  behind  him— an  organisation 
(luixised  t  (Ward  Germany  first — must  be 
■tralghteni  d  out  before  there  can  be  a  re* 
turn  to  fin  t  principles. 

Aside  fr  tm  International  troubles,  the 
yesrs  of  ml  Itary  government  were  marked  by 
violent  inti  rnal  storms,  mostly  generated  by 
dlsagreeme  it  between  AMO  and  Washington 
over  econoi  nlc  policies;  and  by  an  unnatural 
claim  In  si  ich  areaa  as  education  and  social 
reform,  whsre  not  the  actions  but  the  omls- 
sluns  of  m  Utary  government  made  trouble. 
The  High  C  >mmlssioner  may  step  Into  a  first- 
class  policy  battle,  based  on  the  false  premise 
that  recovi  ry  and  reform  muat  exclude  one 
another.  1  :ven  the  Ferguson  committee  re- 
port on  a  rtels  which  ripped  Into  the  pet 
theme  of  tie  Germany-first  group,  that  any 
effort  to  e  iminate  the  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  pov  er  In  the  German  economy  would 
delay  reco'  ery.  has  not  ended  this  kind  of 
thinking. 

That  rcpjrt.  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  the  Armf  on  April  15.  1949.  by  the  three- 
man  Invest  gating  committee  (Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  Garland  S.  Ferguson,  chair- 
man: Samuel  S.  Isseks.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals repre  ;entatlve;  and  A.  T.  Kearny.  ECA 
representative),  exploded  as  a  middleweight 
bombshell  >  »n  April  29  despite  a  press  release 
designed  tc  make  It  sound  like  a  vindication 
of  military  government's  "hands  off  "  policy 
on  the  car  ;el  system.  The  Ferguson  com- 
mittee "foil  nd  no  support  for  the  proposition 
that  decon  rentratlon  procedures  would  In- 
terfere wh«  n  carried  out  along  the  lines  of 
a  sound  po  icy.'  The  report  found  that  the 
official  pol  cy.  which  had  remained  un- 
changed t  kroughout  the  occupation,  was 
sound  and  ought  to  have  been  energetically 
enforced,  military  government  simply  had 
failed  to  c«  rry  it  out.  The  decision  to  vest 
the  High  C<  mmlssioner  with  power  over  ECA 
matters  In  Germany  will  not  prevent  indus- 
trial advise  rs  in  ECA  from  advocating  "re- 
covery" me  isures  of  a  type  that  wUl  collide 
with   necesi  .nry  reform. 

Throught  ut  the  first  4  years  of  the  occupa- 
tion  the  co' irse  of  mlhtary  government's  Ije- 
havtor  on  reforms  has  been  an  unusually 
accurate  wc  sther  vane  for  the  economic  pro- 
gram as  a  whole.  Some  recovery  measures 
have  delay  Fd  l)oth  recovery  and  reform. 
Previous  is  tues  of  the  New  Republic  have 
raised   stor  n    warnings   over   military   gov- 


ernnjent's  complacency  In  allowing  the 
economic  advisers  to  throw  the  weight  of  re- 
covery efforts  behind  the  cartel-dominated 
heavy  Indiistrles,  thereby  frustrating  the  re- 
covery and  development  of  light  or  con- 
sumer-goods industries  In  the  western  zones. 
For  this  reason  it  was  no  surprise  to  read  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  16,  1949. 
of  ths  sudden  "Paradox  In  Trlzonla."  As  the 
headlines  put  It.  "West  German  Indiutries 
boost  output,  but  dip  hits  consumer  goods. 
Unemployment  rises,  retail  sales  fall;  steel 
and  cr.«l  producers  top  targets." 

It  has  been  clear  from  the  beginning  that 
the  lack  of  balance  between  heavy  snd  light 
indu<itry  In  Oermany  wae  fotng  to  prove  the 
blRgest  single  stumbling  bUKk  In  the  way  t/f 
n  sensible,  ae  well  as  peaceful,  solution  of  a 
Kuroptan  eoeiioflitoprobtem  tt»at  datoe  bdeli 
at  leeet  Ut  Werl4  War  t,     frim  the  otitaet 


General  Clay's  MOftoaiM  adviser*  atw^wMl  tho 
|B«Mf#ri««l  groups  WtUi  rsii  the  NMIer  MOtt' 
MMf  lo  e«tH"i(  th*i*^  hold'Up  value  and  Ut 
m  ItK  '•)  whieh  they  would 

eoMer*<  fverhment,   Deepile 

tnllitHry  govsi'  -.  nUmmt  »httul\ii9  au* 

ihorlty,  Ueitertt.  l...,  4  ptiliey  ut  turnliif  thd 
important  reform  nteasuree  over  lo  "llM 
Oermsns  ihemselvea '  tied  our  hands  and 
enabled  the  Oerman  old  guurd  to  rebuild 
a  system  in  whirh  iheir  own  services  would 
be  considered  eMeniul, 

The  reappearance  of  Hermann  J.  Abe,  for* 
merly  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  in  bis  new 
eapselty  as  deputy  chairman  of  the  Re* 
construction  Loan  Corporation  under  the 
Oerman  Bixonal  Economic  Administration, 
Is  only  one  of  many  cases  where  important 
valves  In  the  new  economic  pipe-line  sys- 
tem have  come  under  the  control  of  the  old 
operstors.  In  1945  Abs  snd  other  heads  of 
the  Deutsche  Bank  were  kicked  out.  and  the 
Deutche  Bank  Itself  was  dissolved  by  the 
finance  division  of  military  government, 
because  of  the  banks  big  role  in  the  rise 
of  Hitler. 

Quite  aside  from  policy  squabbles,  It  will 
be  no  simple  matter  for  McCloy  to  clean 
up  the  organization  be  Ls  Inheriting.  Too 
many  booby  traps  are  already  in  evidence. 
A  man  thorotighly  determined  to  correct  the 
previous  defaults  and  mistakes  of  military 
government  would,  by  best  estimates,  l>e  in 
office  about  3  weeks  before  he  was  com- 
pletely submerged  in  the  sea  of  troubles 
already  prepared  for  him  by  the  existing 
organization.  That  organization  has  built 
It^lf  into  its  present  shape  and  manufac- 
tured its  own  policies  through  4  years  of 
suppressing,  weeding  out,  freezing  out,  frus- 
trating, and  discharging  practically  every- 
one who  gave  any  active  support  to  occupa- 
tion policies  as  written  by  Washington. 

The  military  government  organization  in 
Germany  had  been  completely  overhauled 
from  the  Inside,  between  November  1946  and 
November  1948.  in  the  expectation  of  a  Dewey 
administration.  Trying  to  make  It  iierform 
now  In  the  service  of  peace,  the  Fair  Deal  and 
the  brave  new  world  will  l)e  like  trying  to 
make  wafBes  on  a  turret  lathe. 

What  then  are  the  prospects  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic policy  for  Germany?  Granted  that  a 
lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  In  4  years. 
that  many  conditions  have  changed,  that 
many  things  which  could  have  been  shifted 
alKDut  In  1945  have  now  become  permanently 
rooted,  what  might  be  done,  ideally,  by  a 
new  civilian  high  commissioner  who  came  In 
with  a  stock  of  new  brooms? 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  specific  plans 
and  proposals  for  treatment  of  German  prob- 
lems. But  all  the  current  crop  is  subject  to 
the  overriding  criticism  that  we  have  not 
established  firm  agreement  among  ourselves 
on  final  objectives.  No  system  guarantees  its 
own  success.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  we 
want  a  democratic  economy  in  Gerrnany. 
Military  government  has  found  It  conven- 
ient, m  certain  cases  where  control  over  the 
German  Industrial  brass  was  clearly  essen- 
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tlal.  to  plead  that  It  would  be  undemocratic 
to  dictate  to  the  Germans.  In  other  casea. 
the  needs  of  a  working  democracy  have  been 
blandly  ignored,  and  military  government 
has  intervened  to  save  the  American  tax- 
payer's money. 

Assuming  the  new  high  commission  starts 
with  the  objective  of  establishing  a  demo- 
cratic economy  in  Germany  and  not  merely 
eetablishlng  certain  forms  of  voting  and 
office  holding,  several  general  principles  must 
be  preserved  no  matter  what,  particular 
echemcs  may  be  adopted.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them: 

1.  Forget  the  Idea  that  r#orfant?atton  of 
the  ownership  and  control  of  Germs n  flnanre 
and  Indtietry.  e«p^latly  the  Ruhr  Indttstry. 
Will  eouoe  Oerman  "irrMentism  " 

OifdW  MMOAsUsm  produ/<*s  s  vfMt^rH** 

1m  unmaui  m  geofraphiesi  uuitmmm  •! 
OoraMMf.  *  irlft  4li#i  m\u  mntn  id 
mppgd  lw  efimtflf  «« irtdonst  Clermtny  lftt/» 

•  IMtfdtd  Wmlitn  0tVMM  f*d4>r»l  rsfrublM. 
-~"~  -  It  ail  fef  Mf  IMsns  Uf.lfled  o»f' 
,  .jiW  tbd  IdMMVtltp  of  <^Ha  iMdUstrl' 
■.w^WlldidnirwIlsd  the  heavy  a«»mWr.es  end 
MM  feMlM,  To  IM  •  threat  ot  irredeniiefR 
mmm  om  if  ilMiifM  m  the  r wuroi  of  t*t 
mtu  tndttetrr  ta  Ut  firnore  the  faet  tAM  Oif* 
IMII  Ubrir,  by  and  large  and  mdtl  dIfedV 
eeffmonu  of  the  Oerman  |¥>pul«tio«,  retard* 
|e«e  at  prevlMis  Waal  smiistiur  wa»te  no  love 
on  the  t<ip  Ruhr  indusirulUis  The  pro- 
poeal  to  eatend  the  area  nf  International 
(MMtrol  by  Ineiudinff  the  induitr^  of  netfh- 
beriflf  countries,  and  to  give  theee  aante 
Oerman  mduetrialUU  a  voice  in  interna. 
MoBdl  maadfioMnt  ae  a  way  of  evotdlng  "ir* 
redtntlem.'*  would  only  dtecourade  the  few 
democratic  elemente  In  Oerman  labor 

a  Revise  the  balance  between  heavy  and 
light  induetrtee  in  Oermany  to  accord  with 
the  needs  of  a  balanced  economy  for  Europe 
as  a  whole. 

Two  of  the  btfgest  mtstakea  und«  mili- 
tary government  were:  (a)  looking  at  Oer- 
many exclusively  and  shaping  economic  pol- 
icies to  reduce  costs  there  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, regardless  of  the  effect  on  other  na- 
tions of  Europe:  and  (b)  rebuilding  Ger- 
many along  the  old  lines,  to  avoid  collision 
with  previotuly  establlehed  btialness  Inter- 
eets.  When  the  United  Sutes  assumed  re- 
aponslblllty  under  the  Marshall  plan  to  tm- 
derwrtte  the  recovery  of  all  weatera  Europe. 
the  shortsighted  Germany-llret  p<Aicy  of  mil- 
itary foremment  no  longer  made  any  sense 
at  all.  And  with  the  American  public  spend- 
ing billions  to  bolster  the  European  economy, 
protection  of  a  few  htindred  millions  In  pri- 
vate investments  In  Oermany  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  plan  amounts  to  sabotage 

3.  Face  up  to  tt'e  fact  that  necessary 
changes  In  the  economic  balance  of  Germany 
will  bring  proterts  from  the  business  groups 
In  the  United  States  that  are  affected. 

A  rapprochement  among  top  American, 
British,  and  German  Interests  after  World 
War  I.  working  throtigh  International  cartel 
agreements  and  other  devices,  established 
Oermany  as  the  major  European  exporter  cf 
heavy  equipment  and  made  other  European 
countries  dependent  on  Germany  for  capital 
equipment.  To  correct  this  unbalance  while 
maintaining  full  employment  in  Germany 
means  greater  concentration  on  building  tjp 
light  industries  Ttils  means  that  countries 
like  the  United  SUtes  mtist  be  willing  to 
import  products  of  light  and  constuner- 
goods  Industries.  The  first  attempts  In  thte 
direct  Ion  brought  screams  from  American 
business  that  new  Imports  would  cause  un- 
employment here.  The  proper  answer  Is  not 
the  restrictive  one  of  excluding  German  prod- 
ucts. Ability  cf  American  conyumers  to  pur- 
chase mtsst  Instead  be  increased,  to  abaorb 
both  the  domestic  and  the  imported  produc- 
tion. 

4.  Get  rid  of  the  autarky  principle. 
Prewar  Germany,  whose  natural  resources 
Included  only  coal,  potash,  and  loreets,  tried 


to  produce  eynthetlcaUy  at  high  ooet  an  the 
items  needed  for  the  economy,  in  peace  and 
in  war.  In  addition,  contlntied  currency  re- 
strictions In  Europe  have  driven  most  Eu- 
ropean countries  toward  an  economy  of  self- 
sxifflclency.  German  autarchy  wasted  pro- 
digious amounts  of  coal  to  make  synthetically 
the  klnda  of  products  that  tropical  sunshine 
and  vefeeation  produce  naturally  In  other 
parte  of  the  world.  Continuing  autarchy, 
while  rt  may  redtice  rtlghtly  the  current 
year'e  burden  on  the  American  teayayer. 
will  build  an  economy  that  is  permaotntly 
eoatly  and  permanently  dependent  on  trade 
reetrictlons.  UrMTs.  eachange  oontrols.  rr 
otb*»r  •sp*n«rtve  protective  devlcee.  The  onlf 
wnv  -  UTflg  r«B  !■  to  adopt  •  fuoe- 

ti'o  ^rheiM  la  «M  irM  fMf*.   TIM 

pr,Ap»r\»  lor  srt  aliMldRy  profroiB  do  IMI 
Imp*'  ''•  *"*•  "«• 


I  •fjpdd'if  < 

Tho  prttvfif^  of  dffMMMii  •  Wmtni 

erwuMlH  M  tafce  tiM  piMd  «#  •  !••••  •••• 

fedeftlMR  of  eovertlfR  MdMi  «M  lid  ptt^ 

CiMMl  inf9Mm  df  MM  §itmmumjm- 
f,  N  made  poeelMe  «be  nwidefii  federal 
RepuMld.  s</mMf»lAd  th«  ad*ai»t««ee  of  greet 
«s».arap»iie»i  eatent  wit*  tHe  praMTVdMjWt  Cf 
Individual  freedom.  TkU  fodoral  pfRMpM 
has  equally  valid  apymtlli>n  tn  tke  or«inl' 
■attofi  of  a  oatlondl  •eoaomf.  IntheOnlisd 
■utee,  s  eurporau  glawt  IUm  General  Motom 
■^proMiMM  a  federat  orgaiiMMMa jf  WP- 
araw  ftrwe  making  dUleront  atMddMMMd.  M 
eeotraet  with  the  eeotralMMd  etpMilaatlrtn 
of  •  ooaipany  IUm  U.  S.  Iteet,  ioninated  by 
•  full  ftidistl  bureaucraeir  centered  ta  lu 
Fttteburgb  odtee. 

Under  military  govemjteat.  appUeatloa 
d  the  federal  prlnetple  to  eeoMWldoigoiii- 
Mtion  was  not  only  directed  *f  dAMi  poU- 
cice.  but  wae  praetlcaliy  denasdid  by  tkd 
estetlng  diviaioa  of  Oermany  Into 
the  grave  difRculties  of  traoar 
municatlon.  Instead,  on  the  . 
that  a  centrallaed  bureaucracy  will  be  an  aa- 
set  in  the  event  of  a  future  dedaioo  to  so- 
daliae  Industry,  a  complex  system  of  licena- 
ing  and  otber  restrictions  has  been  set  up 
in  the  blaonal  agencies  at  Frankfurt  with 
the  help  of  pfennlng-a-month  men  from  the 
old  Big  Six  banks  and  the  top  indtisUial 
combines. 

Attempting  to  maintain  centralised  bu- 
reaucratic control,  with  detailed  manage- 
ment decisions  from  the  top.  has  kept  con- 
trol In  the  hands  cf  a  few.  at  the  cost  of 
frustration  and  Uiefllclent  production.  De- 
spite daily  evidence  of  this  fact.  General 
Clay's  economic  advisers  resisted  decentrali- 
zation tn  practice,  and  pressed  constantly  for 
tightly  centralized  control  over  economic  de- 
tails. An  honest  study  would  show  tre- 
mendous opportunities  for  delegation  of 
powers,  which  would  distribute  responsl- 
bUity  more  widely,  while  releasing  produc- 
tive energies  which  in  the  past  have  been 
stymied  by  UcenMng  arrangementa  and  other 
red  tape. 

6.  Face  the  need  for  new  and  youngtr 
technicians  and  industrial  plant  supervteors. 

Instead  cf  trying  to  keep  the  old  manage- 
ment personnel,  along  with  their  habitual 
preferences  in  economic  arganHation.  mili- 
tary government  should  have  recognised 
that  the  old  experienced  management  is 
not  onlv  10  yearn  oUa  than  it  was  when 
direct  economic  dealtntr  were  Ix-oken  off  be- 
tween Germany  and  Britain  in.  1939.  Thoee 
who  survived  ettbo-  had  agreed  with  mtler 
in  the  first  place,  or  bad  learned  to  do  so  in 
the  12  years  of  Nazi  power.  The  attempt, 
begun  In  1945.  to  teach  ll»e  old  dogs  new 
tricks  of  democratic  economic  organization 
was  quixotic  in  prospect  and  la  a  flop  in 
retroepect. 

7.  Place  more  reliance  on  laws  and  general 
mlm,  lees  on  indlvldxiala  and  penonal 
witinis.  

The  concept  of  centralhrd  rule  from  the 
top  by  a  small  clique  at  untnlilbltcd  and 


able  men  Is  fast  becoming  a  fixed  charac- 
teristic of  our  age.    John  Marshall's  dictum 
that  ours  Is  a  government  of  laws,  not  of 
men,  may  have  been  starry-eyed  In  one  way, 
but   this   current  practice,  running   In   the 
opposite  direction,  is  Weary-eyed.    From  ths 
beginning  of  the  occupation,  Germany  baa 
had   need  of   both  economic   and   political 
guide  posts,  with  a  clear  statement  of  what 
thou  Shalt  and  shalt  not  do.     Instead,  the 
Germans  got  mU  itary  government  adminis- 
trators vested  with  almoat  unlimited  dUcre- 
tlonary  powers,  and  endowed  with  practically 
BO  Mew  ot  what  la  dMdBt  *j  tiM  ruM  of  law. 
Tbeao  seven  pottrtd  of  pdMay  dra  sot  es' 
hauetlvt,  tout  they  may  proHtfd  MflM  idMl 
for  ■naattrtag  gains  and  kMMa  wlMa  Mm  rd- 
Mtlu  of  the  proeent  meeiing  of  the  CMinHi 
df  roreivn  MtnieMn  feeaooM  apadrast.   Miii' 
lify  fovAfnment  mM  piTl  df 
•  fddM  dao  n  -'  ^  ^ 
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Mid  lIusslaM*  TW  mmf  flMhee  wfMl  MM 
RpvMM  ftPM  alfiaiy  prafWed  ttM  dPMWIoa 
for  toaaMr  mam  UMt  iMppdRdi"  IP  pro* 
■eret  tid  imiM.  IP  VfMwinU  ffaHi  la  power* 
ful  poaHlaaa.  aad  ta  part  tlM  way  for  bow 
eartet'llke  arraageaienta. 

The  new  High  Oommlaaioner  ean  ihnw 
where  he  stands  by  the  ehangee  he  makee  in 
the  American  orfaalaatlon  In  Oeiiiiany.  If 
be  falls  down  oa  Mw  job,  we  nMf  iMet  loat 
our  opportunity  for 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  G£ORG£  M.  GRANT 

or  >Tsa<Ms 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVW 

Mondai,  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
June  17.  1949.  Hon.  W.  Stuart  Symington 
delivered  the  commencement  addraM  oa 
Air  Force  policies  to  the  graduUns 
classes  of  the  Air  War  College  and  the 
Air  Command  and  Staff  School  at  Max- 
well Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

I  doubt  that  any  public  official  in  the 
Nation  is  doing  a  better  Job  than  is  Sec- 
retary Symington.  His  work  with  the 
Air  Force  is  showing  definite  results  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  has  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  Nation. 

The  Air  University  is  headed  by  Gen. 
George  C.  Kenney  as  commanding  gen- 
eral. The  Air  War  College  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Orvil  A.  Anderson  as  commandant,  and 
the  Air  Command  and  Staff  School  by 
Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Samford  as  com- 
mandant. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  can  rest  as- 
sured that  these  officers  and  their  com- 
petent aides  are  doing  everything  withi£ 
thor  power  to  assure  this  Naticai  air 
supremacy. 

The  excellent  address  of  Secretary 
Symington  is  as  follows : 

In  these  remarks  I  plan  to  discuss  Air 
Force  policy  In  terms  of  tboae  baaic  facta  of 
the  world  slttiatton  and  tboae  beale  tiem«nta 
of  national  policy  from  which  Air  Force 
policy  Is  derived. 

I  am  sure  aU  of  you  are  aware  that  the 
military  services  do  not  exist  for  their  own 
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•ake.  but  rather  as  •  rehlcie  for  expressing 
the  national  will.  The  policy  of  a  military 
service,  thenefon.  must  t>e  derived  from  na- 
tional policy,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 
The  fundamental  test  of  military  policy  Is 
whether  It  Is  designed  to  carry  out  the  na- 
tional policy. 

I  would  not  burden  you  with  such  truisms 
were  tt  not  for  the  (act  that  there  are  stUl 
some  who  seem  to  believe  that  the  Military 
Establishment  is  led  by  men  who  put  service 
Interest  ahead  of  the  national  interest. 

That  attittide  Is  not  supported  by  the  facts 
as  I  hare  found  them  during  yean  of  close 
contact  with  ranklnf  numbers  of  the  Army. 
Havy.  and  Air  Force.  I  believe  these  critics 
of  the  military  represent  a  definite  minority 
point  of  view. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  quite  rocal.  as  ctI- 
drnced  by  the  following  extracu  from  the 
recently  publtclaed  volume  I  of  the  report 
of  the  Bberstadt  task  force  committee  of  the 
Hoover  Commission 

"The  resu'i  »of  Air  Force  efforts  In  behall 
at  lu  program  !n  the  late  spring  of  IMS)  was. 
boweTcr.  a  case  of  a  scrrlce  program  making 
national  policy  rather  than  natlotud  policy 
being  implemented  by  a  service  program." 

-The  military  bate  picked  up  the  ball  of 
national  policy  and  are  atartlng  down  the 
field  with  It." 

"Both  services  (Air  Force  and  Na\7)  have 
too  often  allowed  their  statemenU  of  re- 
qulremenu  to  be  affected  by  service  ambi- 
tions and  a  dealrc  to  hold  their  end  up." 

Again  I  aay  that  these  criticisms  are  con- 
trary to  the  facts  as  I  see  them,  and  to  Air 
Forot  policy  as  I  know  It  to  be. 

ThU  antlmllltary  attitude  U  recurrently 
pronounced  after  a  war.  We  of  the  military 
departmenu  must  sumcstly  search  our  souls 
to  be  sure  that  we  act  and  think  in  such  a 
way  that  there  la  no  justification  for  such  ac- 
cusations But.  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
realise  that  we  are  the  repoaitorles  of  profes- 
sional experience  and  therefore  responsible 
for  Judgments  on  military  matters.  And 
when  convinced  that  the  national  Interest 
requires  a  strong  military  position  we  must 
not  permit  any  fear  of  p>oaslble  criticism  to 
deflect  us  from  recommending  that  position. 
I  shall  first  state  three  principal  Air  Force 
objectives  and  then  touch  briefly  on  10  broad 
factors  which  produce  the  requirement  for 
those  objectives. 

In  essence.  Air  Force  policy  and  programs 
are  aimed  toward  concuirrently  achieving 
theac  three  goals: 

1.  Air  supremacy  for  the  United  States  and 
the  other  democratic  nations  of  the  world. 

3.  Adequate  air  power  at  minimum  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer  and  at  minimum  sac- 
rifice of  our  Uidlvidual  liberties. 

3  Real  unlAoatkm.  botb  within  the  Na- 
tional MUitary  Bstahlishmant  and  within  the 
framew«-k  of  the  entire  integrated  national 
security  program.  Without  this  unification 
the  other  two  objectives  cannot  be  achieved. 
Mow  for  a  brief  mention  of  the  essential 
rttHMrnrs  of  the  international  sltiiatlon — and 
otir  national  policy— which  establish  the  va- 
lidity of  these  Air  Force  objectives.  Let  me 
quickly  list  them  and  then  go  back  and  dis- 
cuss each  one  in  turn. 

As  I  see  it.  the  American  people  recognize 
that: 

1.  Our  so-called  traditional  national  policy 
of  political,  economic,  and  military  Isolatlon- 
lan  has  been  abandoned. 

2.  Our  traditional  dependence  on  ocean 
and  polar  barriers  must  yield  to  the  necessity 
for  military  readiness. 

3.  There  ezisu  only  one  ctirrent  source  of 
threat  to  our  national  aecurlty.  instead  6t 
multiple  soiuoes  as  in  the  past. 

This  threat  Is  quite  different  from  the  one 
we  last  faced:  uid,  therefore,  we  must  be  sure 
that  the  military  means  we  develop  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  new  threat,  and  not  the 
old  one 

4.  Ou-  reaourcee — both  manpower  and  ma- 
tinel— are  not  unlimited,  hence  they  must  be 
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a  new  code  which  will  make  mass  killings  a 
thing  of  the  past." 

This  military  strength,  so  obviously  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security,  must  be 
strength  In  being— this  as  distinguished  from 
potential  military  strength,  which  does  not 
become  combat-effective  until  long  after  the 
call  for  mobilization.  That  was  the  second 
of  our  principal  points. 

More  than  any  other  factor,  the  airplane 
Is  responsible  for  this  requirement  that  we 
maintain  a  much  larger  Regular  Military  Es- 
tablishment in  so-called  peacetime.  The 
airplane  robbed  us  of  tho^e  ocean  and  polar 
barrier*  which  for  centuries  were  the  prin- 
cipal safeguards  of  our  security.  The  air- 
plane has  brought  the  battlefield  into  every 
mans  front  yard,  regardless  of  where  he 
lives.  The  ramparts  we  must  watch  In  this 
alr-atomic  age  are  aloft— and  every  literate 
person  In  these  United  States  knows  It. 

Time — that  U.  time  to  mobilize  our  re- 
sources for  war— has  been  shortened  to  artiny 
fraction  of  what  it  formerly  was. 

The  Incredibly  rapid  development  of  weap- 
ons Is  responsible  for  this.  As  example,  the 
existence  of  the  intercontinental  bomber 
carrying  the  atomic  bomb,  or  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  has  created  a  military 
task  without  parallel  in  the  world's  history. 
The  task  is  this:  To  make  sure  that  the  first 
day  of  a  future  war  will  not  be  our  day  of 
defeat. 

And  by  defeat  I  do  not  mean  surrender 
In  the  traditional  sense.  I  mean  the  in- 
fliction of  a  mortal  wound  from  which  the 
Nation  could  not  recover,  no  matter  how 
long,  desperate,  and  agonizing  the  ensuing 
struggle  might  be. 

In  brief,  we  must  maintain  adequate  mllU 
tary  strength  in  being,  and  an  essential  ele* 
ment  of  this  military  strength  must  be  an 
adequate  Air  Force  In  being. 

This  obvious  requirement  for  adequate  air 
power  Is  but  a  part  of  the  larger  problem  of 
determining  over-all  force  requirements  for 
the  Military  Establishment  as  a  whole — the 
Army-Navy-Alr  Force  team.  And  that  leads 
us  to  consider  the  source  and  nature  of  the 
external  military  threat  we  face.  This  you 
will  recall,  was  the  third  in  our  list  of  10 
principal  factors  affecting  our  problem. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  in  military  plan- 
ning Is  to  size  up  your  opponent.  In  this 
respect  we  are  now  in  a  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous position.  Our  military-planning 
problem  Is  now  more  clearly  Isolated  than 
ever  before. 

This  should  enable  us  to  bring  our  mili- 
tary plans  Into  much  sharper  focus  than  in 
the  past,  when  we  had  to  provide  plans  and 
forces  for  several  possible  combinations  of 
opponents. 

With  our  plans  in  sharper  focus,  we  should 
be  able  to  balance  our  forces  more  specifi- 
cally against  the  tasks  to  be  performed — 
which  is  the  true  objective  of  balancing 
fCMTces. 
As  General  Elsenhower  has  expressed  it: 
"The  problem  of  balance  between  the 
armed  services  is  the  creation  of  those  forces 
which  enable  each  service  to  make  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  over-all  strategic  plan." 

I  Interpret  that  to  mean  that  balance 
among  military  forces  is  a  quantitative  and 
qualitative  relationship,  based  on  the  se- 
quence of  military  tasks  called  for  In  the 
strategic  timetable. 

That  is  the  kind  of  balance  that  provides 
greatest  effectiveness,  at  least  cost  In  lives 
and  treasure.  That  Is  the  kind  of  balance 
the  Air  Force  seeks. 

It's  also  the  kind  of  balance  the  Nation 
must  have — because  our  national  resources 
cannot  support  any  other. 

That,  you  will  recall,  was  our  fourth 
point-  -we  now  recognize  that  our  national 
resources  are  clearly  limited,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  repeat  our  past  errors  of  trying 
to  produc  huge  quantities  of  everything 
that  might  conceivably  be  useful  in  a  war. 
There    Is    now    no    military     nf^.-^sslty    for 


tolerating  such  errors.  Our  military  prob- 
lem is  clearly  Isolated.  Hence,  cur  stra- 
tegic plans  mtist  exploit  this  opportunity 
for  greater  focus,  and  thus  make  optimum 
use  of  our  land-se^-sir  team. 

Then— and  not  txntU  then— will  we  get 
really  big  economies  from  unlflcattcn. 

I  dare  say  jou  recognise  the  truth  of  that 
poeltlon.  so  I  won't  belabor  It  further,  ex- 
cept to  quote  you  this  illuminating  extract 
from  the  War  Department  "Plan  for  Indus- 
Ulad  Mobilization"  produced  In  1931.  Jtist 
18  years  ago: 

In  practice,  therefore.  It  Is  customary  to 
appvoach  our  mobilization  problem  from  the 
■tandpolnt  of  determining  how  many  men 
we  believe  It  necessary  to  organize  •  •  • 
rather  than  how  many  we  could  safely  or- 
ganize. Since  the  maximum  forces  we  are 
potentially  capable  of  supporting  greatly  ex- 
ceeds any  we  would  conceivably  mobilize, 
thLs  is  a  logical  and  certainly  the  most  direct 
method  we    ould  u.se." 

The  thinking  behind  that  plan  of  Just  18 
years  ago  Is  in  striking  contrast  to  our  think- 
ing today.  We  now  recognize  that  even  with 
total  mobilization  for  war.  the  military 
forces  of  democracy  would  be  much  smaller 
numerically  than  the  forces  of  communism. 
And  therefore,  in  order  to  win.  the  military 
forces  of  democracy  must  be  qualitatively 
superior,  and  must  be  employed  so  as  to 
make  the  moet  of  that  qualltatlTe  sdvsn- 
Uge — by  proper  timing  and  sequence  of 
military  operations. 

Recognition  of  that  fact  underlies  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  emergency  defense 
plan,  which  as  you  know,  calls  for  a  power- 
ful air  offense  st  the  very  outset  of  hos- 
tilities. 

The  core  of  this  air  offense  Is  the  strategic 
bombing  effort.  As  General  Bradley  stated 
In  a  ipsscti  last  February  4:  "At  the  instant 
of  aggression,  the  United  States  must  fling 
the  full  force  of  its  strategic  bombing  offen- 
sive against  the  enemy's  heartland." 

The  strategic- bombing  elements  of  the  Air 
Force  are.  therefore,  primarily  designed  to 
destroy — at  the  \ery  outset  of  hostilities — 
the  enemy's  means  of  making,  and  support- 
ing an  attack  against  this  Nation  and  Its 
allies.  This  vital  Job,  well  done  at  the 
proper  time.  Is  the  essential  foundation— 
the  beginning  point — in  the  Joint  plan  for 
using  the  mobilized  land-sea-alr  team. 

"The  proper  time."  as  General  Bradley  em- 
phasized, Is  first— at  the  very  start.  There- 
fore. Air  Force  policy  requires  that  an  ade- 
quate strategic-bombing  force  be  maintained 
In  a  constant  state  of  combat  readiness  to 
do  this  Job  on  a  moment's  notice. 

Unfortunately,  this  particular  aspect  of 
Air  Force  policy  Is  being  misinterpreted,  mis- 
quoted, and  distorted  completely  out  of  per- 
spective. 

The  stress  placed  by  the  Air  Force  on  the 
Importance  of  a  successful  strategic-bombing 
offensive  has  led  some  critics  to  accuse  the 
Air  Force  of  claiming  It  could  win  a  futtire 
war  by  Itself— perhaps  by  the  use  of  stra- 
tegic bombers  alone. 

That  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Air 
Force  position.  The  Air  Force  is  fully  aware 
that  a  future  war  can  be  won  only  by  the 
highest  degree  of  teamwork  among  the  three 
services.  That  Is.  and  alwajs  has  been,  the 
policy  of  the  Air  Force.  General  Vanden- 
b«rg  and  his  staff  have  stated  that  policy — 
and  only  that  policy— many,  many  times.  1. 
too.  have  constantly  reiterated  It. 

In  fact,  if  that  were  not  the  Air  Force 
policy,  the  group  composition  of  the  Air 
Force — Indeed,  the  compccitlon  of  the  Mili- 
tary Etetabllshment  as  a  whole — simply 
wouldn't  make  any  sense. 

The  group  composition  of  the  Air  I^irce 
demonstrates  that  the  Air  Force  knows  a 
future  war  could  be  won  only  by  the  highest 
degree  of  teamwork  among  the  Army.  Navy. 
and  Air  Force  Two-thirds  of  the  Regular 
Air  Fxuce  groups  are  equipped  primarily  tor 


•ir  dsfcttse.  and  the  support  of  land  and  sea 
operations.  In  addition,  the  Air  National 
Guard — which  would  be  moUliacd  immedi- 
ately upon  outbreak  of  hostilities — consUts 
entirely  of  groups  equipped  primarily  for  air 
defense,  and  the  support  of  land  and  sea 
operations.  Thus,  upon  mobilization,  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  Air  Force  would  con- 
sist of  groups  primarily  equipped  for  pur- 
poses other  than  strategic  bombardment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cumpoeltion  of 
the  Air  Force  did  not  contain  enough  stra- 
tegic bomber  group*— equipped  with  air- 
craft capable  of  accompllahlng  the  required 
mlssW" — then  both  the  Air  Force  and  the 
whole  Military  EsUblisbment  would  be  out 
of  balance. 

The  strategic  bombing  groups  are  pri- 
marily designed  to  destroy  the  root  source 
of  any  enemy's  military  power.  That  is  the 
grand  objective  In  modem  total  war.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  defeat  of  the 
enemy's  military  forces.  That  was  our  sixth 
principal  point  for  discussion. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  validity  of  this  ob- 
jective, he  has  but  to  recall  the  rebuilding 
of  German  mUitary  power  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  Germany's  military  forces 
were  defeated  in  World  War  I.  and  for  many 
years  the  world  believed  the  German  mili- 
tary threat  had  been  eliminated.  However, 
the  rebuilding  of  German  military  power — 
especially  German  air  power— began  before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
By  1926 — the  year  Germany  became  a 
member  of  the  Leagtie  of  Nations — she  pos- 
I Blind  an  enormously  important  war  poten- 
tial. Her  leaders  perceived  the  decUlve  Im- 
portance of  weapons  superiority,  and  the 
opportunity  for  exploiting  weapons  research 
sad  development  without  overtly  violating 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  As  example,  al- 
though denied  a  military  air  force.  Germany 
nevertheless  launched  her  glider  program 
and  developed  commercial  aviation  in  such 
a  way  that  her  aircraft  Industry  could  be 
promptly  converted  to  war  purposes.  And 
thus,  during  5  short  years — 1935  through 
1939— Germany  produced  Hitler's  big  stick— 
the  Luftwaffe. 

"Britain  and  France  were  caught  with 
their  aerial  defenses  weak  and  their  fleets 
and  fortifications  outmoded.  They  had  no 
alternative  but  to  appease  Germany's  politi- 
cal demands  tmtil  they  could  fill  their  own 
aerial  scabbard." '  At  the  risk  of  oversimpli- 
fication, you  might  say  that  the  faUure  of 
Britain  and  Prance  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  air  power  as  a  principal 
factor  In  modem  warfare,  led  directly  to 
Munich — where  the  threat  of  the  LuftwaTe 
was  used  as  an  Instrument  of  national  di- 
plomacy. 

Our  national  objection,  of  course.  Is  to 
prevent  war.  not  to  Invite  It.  But  shotild 
we  ever  be  committed  again  to  war.  we  must 
make  sure  that  the  end  of  those  hostilities 
leaves  little  likelihood  that  the  enemy's  mil- 
itary threat  will  soon  rise  again,  phoenix- 
like, from  the  ashes.  We  must  destroy  the 
enemy's  war-making  capacity  for  a  long  time 
to  come — this  in  ttie  hope  that  we  may  in 
time  convince  him  of  the  immorality  of 
aggression  and  the  idiocy  of  war — so  that 
he  will  genuinely  cooperate  in  an  inter- 
national brotherhood  wherein  war  is  effec- 
tively outlawed. 

If  a  potential  enemy  la  aware  that  this  Is 
our  war  objective — and  further  that  we  are 
fully  capable  of  accomplishing  it — he  will 
not  attack  us.  That  of  course.  Is  the  fun- 
dam«ital  basis  underlying  our  national  pol- 
icy of  maintaining  a  strong  military  pos- 
ture. 

That  same  principle  Is  fundamental  In 
determining  the  missions  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  To  destroy  the  enemy's  air 
force  is  only  part  of  the  offensive  mission  of 
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otir  Air  Force.  The  other  piul  »•— by  stra- 
tegic bombing — to  destroy  the  enemy's  war- 
Biaklng  capacity  ••  dtoensssd^ove. 

By  so  doing,  a  suunssful  straMglc  bomb- 
ing offensive  assists  the  Anay  and  Navy  in 
accomplishing  their  offensive  missions.  That 
Is  real  unified  military  teamwork  of  the 
highest  order,  and  of  the  character  that 
really  decides  the  outcome  of  the  military 
phase  of  modem  war. 

But  we  mtist  not  lose  sight  of  tbe  fact 
that  this  military  phase  is  not  the  only 
phase — or  even  the  decisive  phase  of  mod- 
ern war.  This  U  the  seventh  of  the  10  prin- 
cipal poinU  we  have  been  discussing. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  fourfold  nature 
of  modern  war— the  fact  that  such  war  U 
fought  on  diplomatic,  economic,  and  psy- 
chological grounds  ss  well  as  on  the  mlliuiry 
front — because  you  have  already  covered  that 
subject  in  your  studies  here  and  elsewhere  in 
your  military  education. 

Also  there  Is  a  masterful  dlscuasion  of  this 
subject  in  the  report  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Universal  Training — 
the  Compton  Commission.  However,  the 
fact  that  I  only  give  It  passing  mention 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Air 
Force  regards  It  lightly.  On  the  contrary, 
you  could  not  establish  the  policy  of  the 
Air  Force  without  first  recognizing  this 
fourfold  nature  of  modem  war — hence,  the 
relatively  limited  role  jf  all  armed  force  In 
such  a  war. 

This  leads  us  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  of 
otir  ten  points  of  discussion— the  necessity 
for  maintaining  military  rtrength  without 
losing  our  Individual  liberties  and  without 
committing  economic  suicide. 

There  is  no  denying  that  a  toulltartea 
government,  exercising  dictstorlsl  pow«r« 
oTer  a  completely  regimented  popuistloo. 
can  attain  more  flexlbUlty  In  the  u»e  of 
manpower  and  other  resources  for  military 
purposes  than  can  a  democracy.  Conse- 
quently, •  toUlltarJan  govemment  can  place 
Itself  m  a  high  degree  of  military  readiness 
at  relatively  low  cost.  But  should  we  resort 
to  such  methods  and  regimentation  In  a  de- 
mocracy. We  would  lose  the  very  thing  we 
would  be  pfppaJ'lng  to  fight  for — our  free- 
dom as  Individuals.  By  regimenting  our- 
selves in  order  to  put  ourselves  on  an  e^ual 
footing  with  the  totalitarian  nation  we 
would,  in  eflect.  be  surrendering  to  totali- 
tarianism. 

This  Is  not  Just  an  academic  observation. 
It  has  very  practical  applications  in  our  cur- 
rent military  planning. 

Equally  applicable  la  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  sound  national  economy.  In 
our  efforts  to  achieve  necessary  military 
readiness  we  must  not  tax  ourselves  Into 
defeat  by  economic  callapse.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  purpose  of  unbear- 
able taxation  is  to  finance  military  pre- 
paredness. The  result  would  be  tlie  same: 
economic  collapse  followed  by  a  political 
surrender  to  Internal  forces  of  disorder,  some 
form  of  toUIitarianism  which  would  destroy 
our  cherished  freedom. 

Thofee  two  political  and  eccmomlc  facts  of 
life  point  up  the  critical  need  for  genuine 
unified  effort  to  taUor  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment to  a  sotmd  strategic  plan,  and  thus 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  forces, 
with  Its  attendant  waste  and  Inefficiency.       1 

That  is  basic  to  the  Air  Force  concept  of 
unification  in  the  national  military  estab- 
lishment.   In  plain  language  It  is: 

1.  That  the  above  three  services  ara 
mutual  interdependent. 

2.  That  In  order  to  avoid  costly  duplica- 
tion, each  service  should  specialize  in  de- 
veloping forces  for  certain  specific  functions. 

3.  That  these  specialized  forces  should  be 
combined  Into  a  balanced  team,  as  parts  of 
the  Military  Establishment  in  which  each 
component  wiU  be  assigned  those  missions 
which  It  can  perform  most  effectively,  and 
most  economically. 
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Tbe  Air  Force  U  BtrtTing  earnestly  to  put 
these  pilnclptos  Into  practice.  Within  the 
Air  Force  il— U  ere  are  agsrceatvely  pursuing  a 
nwdem  OMaacement  program — designed  to 
iMVp  our  capacity  up  and  our  coats  dovn.  X 
won't  go  Into  the  details  of  this  program — 
■MfMgMMBt  control  through  coat  control — 
became  yoo  are  already  familiar  with  it. 

Turning  now  to  tbe  tenth  and  last  of  our 
principal  points  for  dtonisalno — the  fact  that 
we  are  In  tbe  midst  ct  an  Idaoioglcal  strug- 
gle— a  battle  for  the  minds  of  men.  as  distin- 
gutetaed  from  a  oiaterUl  objective 

This  fact  strictly  llmiU  the  role  of  all 
armed  force  in  the  current  conflict.  Armed 
force,  flighting  fcr  an  immoral  principle  or 
obJectlTe.  has  nerer  been  able  to  gain  a  last- 
ing ▼Ictory  orer  a  morally  superior  idea. 

Tbe  wars  against  ChrLstloolty  are  suiBcient 
case  in  point. 

In  brief,  tbe  only  real  way  to  defeat  a  bad 
Idea.  Is  with  a  good  l^a.  Ideas  are  the  cur- 
reikcy  of  thought — and  good  currency  always 
outUvcs  the  bad. 

In  this  struggle  between  democracy  and 
totalitarianism,  therefore,  the  only  absolute 
weapon  U  truth — which  is  not  a  military 
weapon. 

Armed  force,  fighting  on  behalf  of  truth,  at 
best  can  only  create  conditions  favorable  to 
the  spread  of  truth.  If  armed  force  fails  to 
do  this,  it  defeats  itself. 

"Might  cannot  make  right"  is  a  basic  pol- 
icy of  democracy  and  therefore,  it  is  basic 
to  all  military  policy   within    a  democracy 
And  so  we  complete  the  discussion  of  cur 
10  principal  points. 
From  this  discussion  w    conclude  that : 

1.  As  leader  of  world  democracies,  the 
United  States  must  support  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  be  prepared  to  carry  out  other 
commitments  such  as  tbe  North  Atlantic 
Pact. 

2.  Tbe  principal  threat  to  world  peace  in 
totalitarian  aggression.  To  meet  this  threat 
requires  an  integrated  security  program 
which  includes  many  elemenu  in  addition 
to  the  ptirely  military  element. 

3  The  maintenance  of  armed  force  in 
being  is  a  basic  reqtilrement.  and  an  ade- 
quate air  force  is  an  essential  element. 

These  facts  being  true  and  self-evident, 
air  force  policy-  must  be  designed  to  achieve 
concurrently  the  three  goals  defined  at  the 
beginning  of  these  remarks,  namely: 

1  Air  supremacy  for  the  United  States 
atul  the  other  democratic  nations  of  the 
wor!d 

2  Adequate  air  power  at  minimum  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer,  and  at  minimum 
■arriftce  of  uur  individual  liberties. 

3  Real  unification,  both  within  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  entire  integrated  national 
security  program  Wtihcut  this  untScation. 
the  other  two  objectives  cannot  be  achieved. 
and  therefore  our  freedom  as  a  Nation  will 
te  jMfiardfzed. 


YaiU— Tbe  Ustted  SUtes  Reaps  Frvit 
of  a  Diabolical  Afreement 
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Ut.  smith  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  evil  that  was  committed  at 
YaJta  becomes  more  apparent  every  day 
Klyosht  Kawaknml  in  the  currf-nt  Issue 
of  Human  L  :::■,  Juac  15.  lO.O.  { cllll^ 
out  what  u  happtntng  aa  a  result  of 


the  Roosevel  agreement  and  under  leave 
to  extend  iry  remarks,  I  am  including 
the  article  ir  question : 

T  >ix  Faurrs  or  Tai.ta 
1  :iyo6hl  K.  Kawakaml) 

Chiang  Kai-shek's  China  has 
the  Department  of  State  to 
appropriation  of  $150.- 
thern  Korea.  Here  is  an  In- 
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of  its  twin  traditional  poll- 
East — the  open  door  and  the 
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of   the   United   States 

commit  Itself  to  a  recognition 

ights  of  any  power  within  or 

any    portion    of    the    Chinese 

1  ler  hand,  the  principle  of  the 

p  Dwer   was   never   officially  pro- 

V  ashington.     Not  a  few  Ameri- 

and  publicists,  indeed,  hare 

orrence    at    suggestions    that 

should  embrace  this  principle 

of  Its  diplomacy.    Balance  of 

of  course  is  the  acceptance  of 

rather  than   the   promulgation 

1  as  often  been  denounced  as  an 

l4vention  designed  to  perpetuate 

which  the  sun  never  sets. 

very  principle  so  distasteful  to 

actually  guided  the  Far  East- 

of  their  own  country.     Un- 

unsung,  the   American  policy 

political  equilibrium  In  Asia 

even  mere  important  role  than 

[  ublicized    open-door    doctrine. 
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Roosevelt  was  the  first  President 

the  balance  of  power  as  the 

Iple  of  American  diplomacy  In 

though  he  never  olDclally  pro- 

On    June    16,    1905.    when    the 

war  was  approaching  a  cU- 

Rooeevelt     wrote     Senator 

Lodge: 

tbe   rest   of    us.    Russia's   trl- 

have  been  a  blow  to  civlliza- 

de^tructlon  as  an  eastern   Asiatic 

also  in  my  opinion  !»  unfortu- 

that  she  should  be  left  face 

Japan  so  that  each  may  have  a 

ion  on  the  other." 

on    July    24.    1905.    Roosevelt 

his     friend     Sir    CecU     Arthur 

(later    British    Ambassador    to 

this    slgnttlcant    information: 

ks    this    (Ru.sso- Japanese)    war 

I  otifled  Germany  and  France  in 

te  and  discreet  fashion  that  in 

rombinatlon   against   Japan   to 

t  Russia.  Germany,  and  France 

1894  (1805)   I  should  promptly 

and    proceed    to   whatever 

n^ceesary  on  her  behalf." 

-German     coalition     had 

out  of  Port  Arthur  and  Duiren 

Manchurian    strunictwlds    were 

China  as  a  result  of  the  Sino- 
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Japanese  War  of  1894-95.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, a  decade  later,  would  tolerate  no  repe- 
tition of  this  combination  at  Japan's  ex- 
pense. Quite  possibly  this  President,  in  thus 
committing  himself  to  a  policy  of  grave  in- 
ternational significance,  acted  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  More 
certainly,  his  action  kept  France  or  Ger- 
many, or  both,  from  coming  tn  Russia's  aid 
and  thus  localized  the  war  to  Mr^nchurla. 

From  the  closing  decades  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, down  to  the  opening  of  World  War  I. 
Russia  wa.s  a  perpetual  menace  to  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan.  To  preserve  even  a 
semblance  of  power  equilibrium  across  the 
Pacific.  Theodore  Roosevelt  therefore 
thought  It  in  the  American  Interest  to  sup- 
port Japan,  since  China  and  Korea,  even  with 
foreign  aid.  seemed  incapable  of  standing 
up  to  what  Rudyard  Kipling  contempora- 
neously called  "the  bear  that  walks  like  a 
man." 

Even  after  the  peace  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.. 
effected  through  Theodore  Roosevelt's  good 
offices,  the  Russian  menace  was  not  removed. 
To  guard  against  Russia's  possible  war  of 
revenge.  Japan  allied  itself  with  Britain,  a 
step  which  had  Roosevelt's  support, 
m 

World  War  I  brought  temporary  eclipse 
to  Riosala's  Asiatic  ambitions  and  resulted 
in  a  radical  realineraent  in  the  Far  Eist. 
The  Japanese  Navy  had  come  to  rule  much 
of  the  Pacific:  the  German  foothold  in  Shan- 
tung was  taken  over  by  Tokyo;  the  Japa- 
nese leaders  cast  covetous  eyes  on  eastern 
Siberia.  In  short,  Japaa  in  turn  threatened 
that  balance  of  power  which  Theodore  Roose- 
velt had  sought   to  maintain. 

Now  the  American  policy  was  to  restrain 
Japan.  In  1918  an  American  contingent 
was  dispatched  to  Siberia  ostensibly  to  co- 
operate with  Japan  against  the  establish- 
ment of  Communist  control,  but  perhaps 
as  much  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  ex- 
uberant Japanese  forces.  Washington  even 
maneuvered  to  appoint  an  American  en- 
gineer as  supervisor  of  the  Russian-owned 
north  Manchurian  railway,  to  forestall  pos- 
sible Japanese  domination  of  the  road. 

The  Washington  Conference  of  1931-22, 
whatever  Its  stated  purpose,  was  actually 
promoted  to  restore  the  balance  of  power 
In  the  Far  East.  This  aim  was  revealed 
In  the  treaties  and  agreements  adopted  by 
the  conference.  The  United  States  suc- 
cessfully brought  pressure  to  terminate  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  Japan  was  de- 
prived of  her  new  acquisitions  In  Shantung. 
The  Japanese  Navy  was  reduced  to  the  ratio 
of  3  as  compared  with  5  each  for  the 
United  States  and  Britain. 

For  seme  years  after  the  conference  Japan. 
moHifled  by  the  temporary  prosperity  en- 
gendered by  wartime  and  postwar  business 
expansion,  seemed  inclined  toward  a  course 
of  moderation  Then  came  the  great  de- 
pression of  1929.  The  Japanese  military 
leaders  seized  their  opportunity.  Tokyo 
again  embarked  upon  a  cctirse  of  overseas 
expansion,  particularly  in  Manchuria  and 
nort''.    China. 

In  the  eyes  of  official  Washington,  the 
resurgent  Japanese  expansionism  brought 
a  renewed  threat  to  the  balance  of  power 
so  carefully  restored  at  the  Washington 
Conference.  The  nourecognltion  principle, 
enunciated  by  Secretary  Stimson  in  1931 
tow.ird  the  puppet  st.xte  of  Manchuko.  and 
President  F.  D.  RfHwevelfs  recognition  of 
S<iviet  Russia  in  1933.  both  had  for  their 
purpose  the  reestabllshment  of  balance  of 
power  in  the  Far  Bast.  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt, perhaps  unwittingly,  then  upheld  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  policy  of  keeping  Russia 
"face  to  face  with  Japan  so  that  each  may 
have  a  moderating  action  on  the  other." 


The   end   of    World    War    II    brought    ths 
United  States — rather  than  Japan— face   to 
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face  with  Rtissla.  It  was  entirely  foresee- 
able, but  American  statesmen  and  strate- 
gists responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
seemed  curiously  blind  in  their  adoption  of 
meastires  which  were  cumulatively  certain 
to  produce  the  present  overshadowing  prob- 
lems. 

Even  at  the  height  of  Japan's  victories  In 
the  Pacific  no  one  with  a  knowledge  of  iU 
resources,  relative  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  cotUd  fall  to  foresee  the  lUtimate 
American  victory.  By  the  time  of  the  Yalta 
Conference  Japan  had  suffered  defeat  after 
defeat:  the  greater  part  of  its  naval  and  mer- 
chant fleets  were  sunk,  the  country  was  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  its  surrender  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

Surely  the  problem  for  American  states- 
men, then,  was  how  to  salvage  what  they 
could  out  of  the  wreckage  of  the  balance  of 
power.  To  every  well-informed  layman  it  was 
as  clear  as  day  that  Soviet  Russia,  riding 
tb-  crest  of  the  American  victories.  wotQd 
press  toward  the  Pacific  and  help  the  well- 
organized  Chinese  Communists  toward  the 
control  cf  China. 

In  1945.  as  Human  Events  at  least  then 
pointed  out.  It  was  thr  historicaUy  logical 
and  politically  obvious  course  of  American 
diplomacy  to  support  Nationalist  China  as  a 
counterbalance  against  the  certain  Soviet 
advance.  Most  of  all.  American  leaders 
should  have  seen  to  It  that  Manchtirla  shoiild 
be  .wholly  restored  to  Nationalist  China.  For 
whoe\er  controls  Manchuria,  at  once  the 
most  industrialized  and  the  most  prosperous 
agricultural  region  of  China,  will  eventually 
control  the  entire  country. 

Yet.  at  Yalta,  Mr.  Roosevelt  virtually  stir- 
rendered  Manchuria  to  Soviet  Russia,  which 
In  turn  handed  it  over  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. The  defeat  and  obliteration  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  the  wholly  pre- 
dictable result.  Even  now  many  Americans 
are  deluding  themselves,  by  hopefully  assert- 
ing that  Mao  Tse-tung  will  prove  a  Chinese 
Tito,  or  that  he  cannot  extend  his  control 
much  further  south  because  he  has  not 
enough  administrative  personnel  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mao  has  been  a  most  faithful  foUower  of 
Moscow  But  should  he  prove  unsatisfactory 
to  Russia.  Stalin  could  and  probably  would 
give  Manchuria  and  North  China  to  Mao's  eld 
and  bitter  rival.  Li  Li-san.  whom  the  Kremlin 
has  already  set  up  at  Harbin  as  administrate* 
of  Manchuria.  LI  was  brought  back  to  Har- 
bin after  years  of  indoctrination  in  Moscow, 
and  Is  said  to  be  Stalin's  fair  haired  l»y. 

The  balance  of  power,  which  for  half  a 
century  served  as  America  s  diplomatic  bul- 
wark across  the  Pacific,  died  an  ignominious 
death  at  Yalta,  as  did  the  open  door."  In- 
evitably Soviet  Russia  became  the  master  of 
the  Far  East.  Extension  of  the  Marshall  plan 
to  southern  Korea  is  scarcely  an  effective 
measure  to  retrieve  the  loss  which  the  United 
States  has  Inllicted  upon  itself,  and  upon 
ChUia. 

I  Mr.  Kawakaml  is  a  veteran  Japanese  lib- 
eral who  has  lived  In  the  United  States  since 
1901.) 
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Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  append  hereto  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tOiT  berring  upon  the  report  of  the 
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Hoover  Commission  and  commenting 
upon  some  of  the  difficulties  which  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  ipto  execu- 
tion the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission : 

TO  PMVZNT  CalMINAL  WASTE 

Over  the  last  week  end  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission turned  in  its  final  report  on  re- 
organization of  Federal  administration. 
Judging  by  headlines,  the  American  press 
and  public  gave  it  less  attention  than  tbe 
latest  "whodunit."  Yet  this  effort  repre- 
sents a  magnificent  program  for  Improving 
their  Government.  Adoption  of  these  re- 
forms is  more  than  a  matter  of  preventing 
bUlion-doliar  waste:  it  Is  a  matter  of  pre- 
venting the  criminal  waste  of  this  unique 
opportunity  to  make  democracy  work  more 
successfully. 

When  again  can  America  hope  for  this 
conjunction  of  advantages  In  a  plan  to  re- 
form their  Government :  A  nonpartisan  proj- 
ect, Initiated  by  Congress,  headed  by  a  former 
Republican  President  and  lndc«-sed  by  an 
Incumbent  Democratic  President,  represent- 
ing 2  years'  work  by  a  staff  erf  500  people, 
including  top-rank  executives  in  the  fields  of 
btisiness,  public  service,  and  the  professions, 
and  directed  by  a  man  whose  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  administrative  organization  has 
won  world-wide  recognition. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  simplify  and 
dramatize  this  massive,  complicated  txxly  of 
information  and  recommendations.  This 
newspaper  hopes  to  do  its  part  in  helping 
the  public  to  understand  the  major  purposes 
and  methods.  Success  will  also  requu-e  con- 
tinuing insistence  on  action.  We  Intend  to 
keep  this  reform  steadfastly  In  the  forefront 
of  discxiasion  imtil  its.  principal  objectives 
are  attained. 

The  greatest  business  in  the  world — the 
conglomerate  of  Federal  administrative 
agencies— has.  like  Topsy,  "Jtist  growed."  As 
Mr.  Hoover  says,  it  is  like  a  forest  of  lean-to's 
around  the  Presidency.  In  the  last  20  years 
it  has  increased  4  times  In  size  and  12  times 
In  cost.  OiUy  10  percent  of  It  is  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Commission  estimates  that  every 
present  Federal  service — it  did  not  attempt 
to  say  any  service  is  unnecessary — can  be  per- 
formed with  a  10  percent  reduction  In  per- 
sonnel. Savings  are  estimated  at  from 
t3 .000.000 .000  to  »5.000.000.000. 

But  any  study  of  the  Commission's  wcrk 
quickly  corrects  the  impression  that  it  was 
simply  trying  to  save  money.     Its  proposals 
are    directed    toward    making    Govenunent 
more    effective.      A    GoTOTiment    that    will 
carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  and  the  people 
more  responsibly  and  responslveiy  is  the  aim. 
The  Commission  remarks  that  efOclency  in 
Itself  IS  no  guarantee  of  democratic  govern- 
ment  but  that  "the  highest  alms  and  ideals 
of  democracy  can  be  thwarted  through  ex- 
cessive   administrative    costs    and    through 
waste,  disunity,  apathy.  Irresponsibility,  and 
other  byproducu  of  Inefficient  gov^nimant." 
Alreadv  vested  IntwesU  are  building  back- 
fires   against    the    Onmmfton  s    proposals. 
The  battleground  Is  Congreas.  and  minority 
groups  of  every  type  are  already  bombarding 
the  Capitol  with  pleas  to  make  one  agency 
or  another  "untouchable.-    One  Senator  had 
SjgSO  letters  objecting  to  aof  ^ort  to  con- 
aqH4y*«i  the   construction   afancJes   in   one 
place     Mr.  Hoover  points  out  that  even  the 
American  Bankers   Association   is  opposing 
changes  in  the  handling  ot  Federal  finances- 
Much    of    the    necessary    reform    can    be 
adiievcd  by  Presidential  <»der  under  the  re- 
organlaation     authority     Congress     appears 
about  to  grant.    But  further  action  by  Con- 
gress will  also  be  required  In  practlcaUy  every 
field.     The  largest  opportunity  lies  in  the 
military  establishment.    This  should  be  tha 

first  goal. 

We  do  not  urge  blind  or  blanket  acceptance 

of  the  Hoover  Ci ftnWa  pfopoaals.    They 

should   be   iiailm*  «b-WitWf •     »"«  on 


their  face  they  offer  »o  much  In  the  way 
of  reasonable,  logical,  and  buslnesBllke  re- 
form that  the  public  can  safely  put  the 
burden  of  proof  on  those  who  would  block 
them. 


Atomic  Enerfy  Secret* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUFoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  by  Virgil 
Pinkley.  editor  of  the  Mirror,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  This  article  definitely  expresses 
my  viewpoints. 

AU  week  long  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  been  under  fire  in  WaalllTHton. 

Gradually  more  people  are  beoomtug  aware 
of  the  fact  that  atomic  energy  secrets,  and 
especlaUy  pertaining  to  military  aspects. 
should  be  kept  as  secrets.  We  have  toseed 
around  freely  and  with  little  restraint.  In- 
formation vvhich  any  would-be  aggressor 
could  use  to  tremendctis  advantage. 

With  conditions  as  they  are  In  the  world 
today.  It  Is  simply  too  dangerous  to  an- 
nounce or  publish  many  of  the  detail?  per- 
taining to  top  atomic  energy  secrets.  Espe- 
cially appalling  are  the  facta  about  location 
of  our  atomic  energy  plants,  their  physical 
and  geographical  factors  and  other  such  in- 
f cognation  which  could  enable  a  perfect  bomb 
pattern. 

Senators  are  correct  In  rebuking  the  Atomic 
Energy  CcnnintaBlon  for  granting  scholarships 
to  known  or  self -pronounced  Oammtmlsta. 
Not  only  shotild  we  vnkA  spendlsg  money 
in  this  fashion  but  we  must  not  teach  Com- 
munist scientists  everything  we  know  and 
discover  about  atomic  energy. 

FOOLISH    OnSTlOW 

Has  any<me  heard  of  Russia  offering  to  take 
young  Democrata,  Republicans,  or  trtie  lib- 
erals to  Moscow  and  let  them  wc«-k  and  study 
in  Russian  scientific  laboratories  or  research 
arsenals?  Of  course,  the  question  Is  foolish 
and  the  answer  is  "No  " 

Until  we  are  convinced  over  a  period  of 
years  that  the  Russian  leaders  and  Com- 
munlft  Party  sincerely  desire,  want  and  work 
for  peace  of  poslUve  deeds,  and  imtU  full 
reciprocity  prevails  In  the  exchange  of  scien- 
tific information,  we  should  not  and  we  must 
not  pass  on  top  secrets. 

One  fallacy  in  the  present  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  attitude  is  a  fear  It  wont  be 
considered  liberal— that  It  wiU  be  charged 
with  b^ng  reactionary. 

Conecmtng  atrtnlc  energy  there  is  very 
little  question  of  being  UlMral  or  touseiia- 
tlve.     The  Isstie  is  life  and  death.    

Many  facts  about  otir  atOTntc -energy  pro- 
duction, and  especially  for  military  purposes. 
simplv  should  not  be  debated. 

In  fact,  the  time  bas  come  to  renew  the 
entire  atomic  situation  In  this  coxintry  and 
to  change  the  controlling  set-up 

A  solution  which  would  bring  about  bet- 
ter secmity  and  simultaneously  promote 
atomic-energy  developments  for  dvU  pur- 
poses, would  be  te  appoint  a  new  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

SUCCiSTEO  COMMISBIOV 

This  group  could  l>e  composed  of  the 
three  Chiefs  of  Staff— Army.  Navy,  and  Air— 
and  three  civilians  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
vrtth  the  Secretary  of  National  Dsf  ense 
jT»g  as  the  seventh  member. 
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It  tumm  to  iD«  and  numy  wbo  bftve  *tudi«d 
tlie  »miBle-«nefgy  question  an  almost  per- 
lect  solution. 

Tb«  Joint  Chiefs  aC  9uff  would  make  cer- 
tain that  security  was  net  Jeopardized. 

Tbe  tbree  dvlUan  members  would  assure 
that  atomic  energy  was  developed  for  clvU 
as  well  as  military  Xist. 

The  Secretary  of  Watlonal  Defenae.  being 
a  clTlllan.  would  give  the  civil  side  tbe  de- 
ciding vote,  but  tt  would  place  any  de- 
ciding vote  In  the  bands  of  the  man  who 
on  the  final  count  Is  charged  with  our  na- 
tional secvlty. 

rvuxtrt  STSTus  bad 

Our  present  system  for  the  Atomic  Knergy 
OasuBMalon  beaded  by  David  LiUentbal, 
OMBpoMd  of  IN*  ctvlllana  with  no  mUltary 
isfaiilsTInn  is  extremely  dangeroua. 
Kvanta  of  the  last  2  ypsrs  have  amply  demon, 
strated  this  fact 

Cliecks  which  have  been  made  by  tbe  Mir- 
ror show  that  much  of  the  information,  ea- 
peclally  pbyalcal  and  geographical,  connected 
with  our  production  of  atomic  energy  haa 
been  rilwfl  or  published  without  the 
knowladga  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Aa  a  matter  ot  fart  several  months  ago 
when  Oanaral  BUcnhower.  who  was  tempo- 
raUy  In  Waahington  on  leave  of  absence  as 
pnaktent  of  Columbia  Untverslty.  was  fully 
taSanatd  of  some  of  tae  rec<:ut  leaks,  be  was 
appalled. 

Numerous  top-ranking  generals  and  ad- 
miral*, who  aaaigned  and  loat  hundreds  of 
flue  American  soldiers.  saU<}rs.  airmen,  and 
marlnea  to  secure  vital  Information  of  Ger- 
man or  Japanese  mlllUry  and  Industrial  In- 
staUatloDS.  are  staggered  an<;  alarmed  by  our 
wiUy-nilly  handling  of  atomic  Information. 
raccioos  tMroaMATioH 

They  state  frankly  and  flatly  that  informa- 
tlao  va  have  ^iven  out  In  sooie  cases  is  mere 
deUMad  and  exact  than  wa  «cr«  able  to  se- 
cure about  Germany  and  Js|>an  after  we  bad 
been  at  war  for  several  yea.-^ 

Information  and  details  which  mistakenly 
already  have  bean  raleaae<l  would  eiuble  a 
would-be  aggresBor  nation  to  plot  acd  pre- 
pare a  detailed  bcmblng  ami  sabotage  cam- 
paign against  thia  country 

With  the  poaaibUtty  of  fifth  column  nctlv- 
Itiaa  Inside  tbe  United  SUtits  and  with  tbe 
dlatlnct  likelihood  of  enemy  planes  t>eini;  able 
to  reach  this  country  shou:d  we  be  fenced 
into  war.  It  la  little  abort  of  sukrldal  an  1 
liililiial  to  permit  free  dissemination  of  vital 
Mocale  anargy  secreta. 

Vjkil  PiintLrr. 

Ma-  31.  1M9 


Eisenhower  Dnients 


EXTENSION  OP  RZMARKS 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  ■SAaaacMOBsTra 
W  THE  ROUBS  OF  RJtPR«BXNTATI\'«S 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr  GOODWIN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
o«o.  I  Include  a  recent  c'dltorlal  from  the 
Boston  Herald  on  the  pronouncemt'nt  of 
GeneraJ  Klsenhower  on  the  Issue  of  Fed- 
eraJ  aid  to  aAi«mmi : 

■■■■■owxa  otaaiofia 

The  plan  of  diatrlbuting  Federal  money  to 
aB  tba  States  to  perk  up  puotic  schooling  Is 
lagawled  ao  fondly  by  lu  {voponents  tbat 
dissent  U  held  to  be  a  sign  of  a  miaNpciit 
youth  and  a  perverted  iriitd  If  you  are 
**acta"  U.  you  are  "agin"  better  edueriion.  la 
their  view.     So  when  an  educator  cuntes  out 


tt  ta  unpardonable  heresy. 

Coluo4bla's  President  Eisenhower 

he's  not  an  educator  at 

r^lUUry  leader.  Incompetent 

on    the    publlc- 


-we  1 


pronot  ncements 


on  the  other  side  . 
and  when 
does,  he's 
all.  he's  Jtut  a 
to    make 
school  system. 

That,  anyhow, 
retort   to  General 
that  Federal  aid 
States  which  definitely 
tential  to  provide  \ 
spread  out  over 
general's  contention 
ful.  even  the 
procesaes  In  our 
other  vehicle  by 
ternall^m.  If  not 
additional    powc ' 
ment." 

We  think 
competent  to  m|ke 
matter,  and  If 
become  the 
gogical  elite 
and  still   ntore 
eral  -aid-to-educAtlon 
plan    to    remove 
public? 


greit 


Gen  !ral 
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Senator  Watnc  Morse's 

laanhower's   declaration 

should  be  limited  to  thoae 

lack  the  revenue  po- 

proper  education,  and  not 

all  the  States      It  was  the 

that  "unless  we  are  care- 

and  necessary  educational 

iountr^-  will  become  yet  an- 

whlch  the  believers  In  pa- 

outri^ht  socialism,  will  gain 

for   the   Central    Govern- 


wlth  Sweden  was  effected,  but  It  was  a  union 
of  coequal  kingdoms.  Joined  only  by  the  bond 
of  a  common  corstitutlonal  monarch.  That 
tie  was  peaceably  broken  In  1905,  but  the 
foundatlona  of  that  final  step  as  laid  135 
years  ago  provide  the  basts  of  the  co\intry  s 
national  holiday. 

The  traditions  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
Norway  are  those  exalting  the  individual  and 
his  rights  Indebted  as  we  In  thla  area  are 
to  the  many  who  came  from  that  country  to 
help  build  Minnesota  and  neighboring  States, 
we  can  all  Join  in  the  congratulatory  greet- 
ing: "Til  lykke  med  dazen." 


piibll 


Elsenhower  is  perfectly 

pronoimcements  on  the 

Ic  education  policies  have 

^TOpez  concern  solely  of  a  peda- 

th4n  we  all  better  take  a  new 

I  xiaplclous  look   at   the   Fed- 

blll.     Is  that  to  be  a 

public    schools    from    the 


Norway's  Tradiions  Exalt  the  ladi-vHiual 
id  His  Riirhts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HXROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNrSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MonA  ly,  June  20.  1949 


t  le 


Mr   HAGEN 

to  readers  of 
editonai  from 
of  May  17.  194  > 
which  In  Eng 
Norway'."*  n 
Fourth  of  Jul5 
The  editoria  I 


Mr.  Speaker,  of  interest 

FUcoRD.  I  am  sure,  is  an 

the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

entiMed  "Syltende  Mai." 

i.sh  mean.s   17th  of  May, 

aticjnal  holiday,  similar  to  our 


Today   Is  the 
the  anniversary 
tutlon.  promul 
of  May  in  1814 

St.   Paul's 
American 
laat  Saturday 
maaoratad  ton 
day    Is   one 
way  Itself     It 
to  our  own 
central     theme 
among  tbuae 
ship  with  It 

What  the 
to  assart  their 
tbs  trsDd  of  thi 
by  tba  endeavo 
collection  of  c 
by   the   Danes 
map  of  Europe 
'.  ision    of    Its 
handed    over 
flowering   of 
and  tttsratxire 
Norwsglaiis  of 
decided  to 
earlier  era  of 
mm  much  Ilka 
modem 
with  oLir  own 

Tba 
a  king— a  peine  i 
thus  Indies 
aroee   in   tlM 
atone  datsgata 
rangemant  was 


ITTTSNDE    MAI 

Norwegian   Fourth   of  July 

of  Norway's  modern  constl- 

at  Eldsvold  on  the  17th 


f!»ted 


tn  dltional 


descendants 


wt  lely 


oonatlt)  ition 


Norwcgljna 


follows: 


observance,   among 

of  Norway,  was  held 

illKht.     The  occasion  la  com- 

l^ht  in  Minneapolis,  and  the 

observed    ouuide    Nor- 

so  many  features  common 

Fourth  of  July  as  to  make  the 

one     well     worth     honoring 

who  do  not  share  ties  of  kin- 

Nor  ireglans  did  135  years  ago  was 

ndependence  anew,  restating 

post-Napoleonic  era  typirteo 

to  hand  them  about  like  a 

hkttels.     They  bad  been  ruled 

or  years.     In   remaking   the 

after  Napoleon's  bloody   rc- 

torders.    Norway    was    to    be 

the    Swedes.      Through    a 

n^tlonallam   marked   In   music 

well  as  In  statecraft,  those 

he  early  nineteenth  century 

the  spirit  of  their  own 

taftepandence.  issued  a  declara- 

ours  In   1770.  and  wrote  a 

that  has  many  porallala 


reea  ttun 


at  Bldsvold  even  elected 

of  the  Danish  royal  house — 

Ignty  with  them. 

Ivas.  who  could 

powers  to  others.     That  ar- 

lot  a  permanent  one.    Union 


tlat  tlMt 


Pabiic  Hoasini; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  pntNSTt-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20  1949 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix cf  the  RtcoRD,  I  should  like  to 
include  two  editorials,  one  entitled  "Mr. 
Truman  on  Housing."  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  June  19. 
and  the  other  entitled  "Cost  of  Public 
Housing."  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Monday,  June  20. 

These  editorials  are  comments  on  the 
President's  letter  to  you.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Both  editorials 
point  up  the  consistent  misstatements 
and  misrepresentations  put  out  by  the 
real-estate  lobby  and  its  propaganda  In 
opposition  to  its  legislation. 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  19.  1949 1 

MS    TUTTMAN  OW  HOCSINQ 

Mr.  Truman's  attack  of  last  Friday  on  what 
he  called  the  litU-  group  of  ruthless  men 
wbo  are  opposing  the  administration's  bous- 
ing program  ha5  the  merit  of  dramatizing 
the  housing  problem.  The  members  and 
backers  of  the  housing  lobby  may  not  be  aa 
wicked  as  Mr.  Truman  thinks  they  are.  For 
all  we  know  every  one  of  them  may  be  com- 
pletely sincere.  Nevertheless,  forgetting  for 
a  moment  the  extremely  personiU  nature  cf 
Mr.  Truman's  letter  to  Mr  Ratbobw.  the  ar- 
gumenu  therein  presented  are  powerful. 

The  program  presented  In  the  Hoxise  bill, 
wblcb  Is  to  t>e  taken  up  Weduesday.  wou!d 
probably  cost,  over  a  period  of  about  30 
years,  9:0.000  000.000.  not  130  000  000.000  A 
great  part  of  this  sum  would  take  the  form  at 
annual  Federal  contributions  to  local  bous- 
ing authorities  for  the  t)eneflt  of  low-Income 
families  These  families  would  be  selected 
from  among  those  who  could  not  possibly 
pay  for  decent  bousing.  The  cost  of  contruc- 
tlon  would  be  kept  down  under  the  HouM 
bill  to  an  average  of  $8.4d5  for  each  dwelling 
unit.  There  would  tsc  aid  to  farmers  and 
some  money  spent  tn  research.  The  whol* 
program  is  a  continuation  of  a  previoos 
housing  program.  It  should  benefit  by  the 
experience  and  even  the  mistakes  of  that 
program. 

There  are  two  points  to  t>e  noted  about  any 
Federal  housing  plan.  One  Is  that  subsidized 
housing  with  the  aid  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  and  the  cities  could  not 
take  care  of  all  the  need.  There  remains  an 
enormous  field  for  private  euterprlae.  If 
private  builders  csm  get  their  coata  down 
suaclently.  they  may  in  time  make  sut»- 
sirtised  housing  unnecessary.  The  buUdinf 
industry  faces  a  challenge.  We  can  hops 
that,  like  the  automobile  industry  of  a  gen* 
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sration  ago.  It  can  eventually  modemlae  it- 
self. Meanwhile,  low-rent  honstnf  and  slum 
clearance  are  legitimate  objects  of  govern- 
mental activity. 

In  order  to  get  his  hotislng  legislation  Mr. 
Truman  will  need  Republican  support  to  off- 
set Democratic  desertions.  He  siujuld  have 
such  support  and,  on  the  past  record,  he  will 
have  It.  Even  though  the  housing  plank  in 
last  year's  Republican  platform  was  almost 
meaningless,  there  are  many  Republicans — 
Senator  Taf  t  among  them — who  have  worked 
for  progressive  housing  legislation.  Com- 
promises may  be  necessary.  There  is  a  wide 
gap  between  the  Senate  bill  providing  for 
810.000  public  housing  units  in  the  next  6 
years  and  the  Hotise  bill  calling  for  1.050.000 
such  units  In  a  7-year  period.  But  the  need 
for  low-rent  housing  is  so  great  and  we  still 
have  so  many  veterans  living  in  crowded  and 
xinwholeaome  conditions  that  Federal  action 
Is  certainly  called  for.  Those  who  denounce 
such  action  as  socialistic  can  make  their 
own  answer  by  working  to  bring  down  the 
costs  of  private  housing. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  20,  1949] 
COST  or  rwLic  Hcxjsruc 
President  Tniman  threw  a  good  deal  of 
righteous  indignation  into  his  letter  to 
Speaker  Ray  burn  on  the  public  housing  bill. 
The  letter  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  state- 
menu  of  the  case  for  sltim  clearance  and 
low-rental  housing  that  we  have  seen.  It 
blasts  the  real  estate  lobby's  propaganda  by 
a  skillful  combuiation  of  facts  and  common 
sense.  If  the  Members  of  the  Hoosa  will  read 
this  statement  with  open  minds  aloog  with 
the  flimsy  reply  of  the  National  Association 
cf  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  hotjaing  meastire 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  defeat. 

One  has  to  begin  with  the  fact  that  slums 
are  a  cancerous  growth  In  every  American 
city.  They  can  be  eliminated  only  Ijy  gov- 
ernmental action.  Experience  has  shown 
that  each  city  can  best  deal  with  its  own 
fiww  problem,  tisicg  the  powers  of  eminent 
4«— ain  but  the  cities  must  have  financial 
aid  if  they  are  to  undertake  any  extensive 
rehotising  programs.  Such  Federal  aid  Is 
provided  in  H.  R.  4009.  soon  to  be  considered 
by  the  House.  It  ts  true  that  this  program 
will  ccat  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  there  Is 
no  excuse  whatever  for  the  grtass  exaggeration 
of  the  costs  m  which  the  real  estate  Interests 
have  Indulged. 

The  chief  items  cf  expense  are  (11  grants 
to  the  localities  to  aid  them  in  wiping  cut 
their  mistakes  of  the  past  in  permitting 
residential  areas  to  deteriorate  into  alums 
and  {2)  rental  subsidies  to  ensbls  low-in- 
come famines  to  occupy  the  new  housing 
that  Is  proTklsd.  If  the  Job  of  eliminaung 
these  cancerous  growths  in  our  cities  is  to 
be  done,  these  expenses  cannot  be  avoided. 
Crime-breeding  neighborhoods  cannot  b« 
cleared,  replanned  and  redeveloped  without 
ptrorKlUtg  decent  hotislng  for  the  displaced 
al«m  dvrilars.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
Prtsldent  points  ottt.  that  ths  new  projects 
bs  located  in  the  anas  that  ara  radaimed. 
Often  the  cleared  land  can  t>e  more  appro- 
priately used  for  parks,  schools  or  com- 
msrcial  buildings  In  accord  with  dty-wlde. 
radareloiMnait  planning.  The  important 
potnt  is  to  remov*  the  alums  and  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  other  hlHtitsd  bousing  by 
providing  decent  Icw-rmtal  d'wellings  st 
laast  as  numerous  as  the  slum  houses  that 
arc  destroyed. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  make 
fthaaa  naw  proj«cta  seif-wtatBlng.  Bus  ex- 
purtsan  haa  shova  tta«t  If  ttey  an  to  asrva 
thalr  primary  purpot  at  rehousing  tba  dls- 


petltion  l)etween  public  and  private  boua- 
Ing.  the  Senate  provided  that  the  projecta 
authorized  may  be  occupied  only  by  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  20  percent  below  what  la 
necessary  to  afford  decent  private  housmg. 
The  restilt  will  necessarily  be  to  increase  the 
amount  of  subsidy  required. 

We  hope  the  House  will  pass  the  bill.  But 
it  could  reduce  the  amount  of  the  rental 
subsidies  by  eliminating  this  unwise  restric- 
tion and  allowing  city  hoiising  authorities 
to  accommodate  any  family  now  living  in 
substandard  housing,  without  trying  to 
maintain  thla  artificial  and  discriminatory 
20-percent  margin.  If  the  argument  of  real- 
estate  interests  that  the  program  would  dis- 
courage thrift  had  been  aimed  at  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  It  would  have  been  dead 
right.  For  families  living  in  public  bousing 
are  not  going  to  Increase  their  earnings.  If 
the  result  would  be  to  throw  them  into  the 
no-man's  land  between  public  housing  and 
the  lowest  rentals  that  private  houaing  can 
provide.  Minority  Leader  Mabtik  and  his 
friends  who  are  worried  about  tbe  cost  or 
the  bill  could  mnst  pnAtably  direct  their 
eltona  toward  tiaatauMaa  at  this  restric- 
tion that  will  make  subsidies  unnecessarily 
excessive. 


placed  slum  dw^Icrs  an^  of  reUsTtac  the 
crlucal  pressure  upon  low-rental  feosfring. 
th«  renu  which  their  occupanu  can  afcrd 
to  pay  mtiat  be  in  soma  mminm  aaniie- 
mentcd  by  s  Federal  suhaMT-  In  tts  ^lort 
to  aaka  certain  that  tban  vUi  t>c  no  com- 


G>ap«l»oi7  Heahk  iMoraBce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  caUFoaKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESSNTATTVES 

Monday,  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  MILLEP  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  maybe  the  AMA  is  right. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  need  some  form  of 
compulsory  health  instirance  to  assure 
people  with  limited  incomes  medical 
services. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
high-priced  lobbyist  employed  by  the 
medics  with  their  $25  a  head  tax  would 
have  a  hard  time  converting  courageous 
Blrs.  Archie  Olson  of  the  soundness  of 
its  position. 

Let  me  read  you  a  United  Press  stoir 
coming  out  of  San  Diego.  Cahf..  under 
a  Jvme  4  date  line: 

Fn»AJ«cui.  sFPasL :  sotrrBxax  cauraama  'wn-a 
omas  Lxrr  xtx  roa  saix  to  am  siaicxnr 
crorsx 

8aj«  Dtfco.  June  4. — ^A  Lemon  Orove  houaa- 
wlfs  y«s««Rlay  offered  to  seU  her  left  cya 
and  appealed  to  tbe  San  Diego  Union  to  help 
find  a  purchaser. 

lira.  Archie  OUon.  whose  husband  Is  t>cd- 
rtddsn  with  canmary  thromboaia.  made  tha 

offer. 

Oison  la  sn  upholsterer  by  trade.    Ha 
stricken  with  a  heart  aliment  3  ] 
and  medical  and  haspttal  ezpcnaes 
iMMlatf  ttair  aasima.  Mrs.  Olson  e  _ 

"If^  fee  sooM  hdp  from  the  boys." 
Olaon  said,  "but  we  have  to  pay 
month  rent  and  I  find  it  a  prohlem  to  boy 
food  and  pay  for  tha  mcdldna  my  husband 
requlrca.  I  haw  decided  to  seU  an  eye  sa 
the  only  way  Z  kaow  to  take  care  ct  him. 
I  know  he  wooid  do  the  saasa  for  me." 

Tbe  Oiaooa  formtrty  Itvad  ta  Minneisota. 
They  came  to  San  Diego  In  IMft  and  hava 
five  sons,  one  o<  thsi^  tan  gnn^Mr  school, 

ranch.     *»»«*'*•*    Is    in    New    Jersey    woek- 
iDg  as  a  tatevMctn  engineer.     A  third 
la  empioyvd  ta  taigtaBidaBi 
Uving  at  ha—  ta»  a  part-t 
Dtcgo  fl"'"f  statical. 


Tcstitaowal  Banqnet  (or  Secretary  of  tke 
Nary,  Hon.  Fraacia  P.  Matthews 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    KZBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr  Speaker,  many  dis- 
tinguished people  gathered  together  at 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  Monday  night,  Jime  13. 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  new  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Honorable  Francis  P.  Mat- 
thews. Among  the  speakers  at  this  his- 
toric gathering  was  Admiral  Louis  E. 
Denfeld.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  By 
leave  granted  me,  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  following  address  of  Admiral 
Denfeld  delivered  on  that  occasion: 

It  gives  me  extreme  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  tonight.  As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
for  the  United  States  Navy,  I  appreciate  the 
honor  of  speaking  at  the  headquarters  of 
that  other  illustrlotis  navy— the  great  navy 
of  the  sovereign  State  at  Netaraaka. 

Every  military  force  valuea  alllea.  and  it 
makes  me  glad  that  the  doae  ties  between 
otir  respective  naval  services  have  been  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  our  acquisition  c€  ona 
of  Nebraska's  most  prominent  sons  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

When  Francis  Patrick  MslIlM—  was  in 
your  midst,  he  gave  of  hia  tMsntt  without 
stint  to  enrich  materially  and  spiritually 
many  diverse  Omaha  endeavors.  Tou  cotild 
always  coimt  on  h<m — btrt  you  couldn't  hope 
to  keep  him  for  yourselves  alone.  I  ttiink 
you  must  hsva  known  that  the  time  would 
opm^  when  you  would  have  to  share  him — 
and  you  have,  for  never  in  otir  Nation  s  his- 
tory   hare    we    needed    stich    ability   as    he 


Gathered  here  in  pleasant,  peaceful  st^-^ 
roundings.  It  la  dlfflcult  to  raaltaa  how  p«rtt» 
COS  is  the  road  ahead,  tor  oar  euwUy  and 
for  the  world. 

Five  years  ago  when  the  agtmy  at  war  still 
held  the  earth  In  its  Iron  claws,  clvlllxatlon'a 
fervent  hopes  were  buoyed  by  tha  startUng 
news  that  a  •oceeatftU  landing  had  been 
made  on  the  continent  of  Etjrope.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  long  and 
cruel  European  conflict. 

.  every  battla.  every  campaign 
with  taoaaaad  determl nation. 
for  the  hsarta  at  all  dMBBt  OMn  yearned  for 
the  defeat  at  aa^am.  <ta«  that  pestilence 
was  deacroyad  w«  knew  we  could  torn  all  c€ 
our  effort  tovaid  tha  remataiaf  partaar  ta 

crtaa. 

Then,  and  only  then,  could  we  hare  peaes. 

The  ^tMtsa  Meal  would  become  a  rsaUty. 

We  beUcvad  that  w  aad  <mr  Alllaa.  men 
of  aU  racsB  and  ussdi.  imttad  as  we  were 

our  mutu^  talsati  Uiwaid  tba  sstahllshiaant 

of  an  enduring  peace 

Bat  OW  men  wwa  ^«dly  boma.  the  soa 
of  tha  hatfisflshts  baicty  dried  of  the  blood 
±f}^t  bad  won  them.  bef««  that  Ideal  was 
shattered. 

Hope  ho'wever.  Is  no*  dHd.  Wat  will  tt 
be  so  long  aa  there  rematas  t>m  stogie  tick 
ol  ooa  licmwr  iMVt.  Indeed,  without  hope 
that  the  Unttad  nations  can  effect  a  w(r«- 
tm*  pian.  there  vouid  be  Uttle  purpoae  In 


It  Is  not  enoo^  that  we  have  hc»e 
With  it  we  most  have  the  wholehearted 
effort  of  everyone  at  home  and  abroad  to 
farter  mutml  undostaading  among  nations. 
iooito  oC  mMrast  and  ennuty 
ortaoa  tadiy.  ttey  will  vanish 
oaas  an  peoples  have  a  saaa  aad  halsnred 
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of   (iw   •ffair*  a<   tbe   world   in 

which  they  live.  It  Is  our  task,  mere  than 
that,  n  to  our  privil«e«  to  emrrj  ibat  light 
to  <!:«pel  darknpfs  ami  tfoubt. 

ma  oar  altna  ooay  be,  we  most  be 
for  opposition  to  them,  no  matter 
what  form  tbe  cppo«itlon  may  assume 
During  thoac  ptrtods  of  dlstrcn  l«t  us  pre- 
serve a  calm  outlook:  let  panic  be  no  part 
of  our  moral  fiber 

ITflnfVTll  paace  seems  to  have  b«en  all 
too  epbemrsrai  Tbe  pac«*  recording  tbe 
acta  of  man  are  drenched  with  bts  own  blond 
■Mt«  oTtan  than  not.  I  wish  thla  ware  not 
«o— I  pray  that  It  may  nrrcr  be  so  again, 
at  this  st^e  of  the  world's  moraiity  it 
tfeai  tb*  an)>  Insurance.  th«  only  (V«r« 
■Bly,  of  pMet  of  any  sort  Is  for  ua  to  main* 
tain  a  stronf  and  rtBrient  Army.  Wary  and 
Air  Force. 

To  aAmlt  thM  la  to  ■yaipglM  tft  ail  man* 
kiad  T«t  tbia  la  no  I«m  tban  tha  truth 
•bout  tb«  wtirld  s  praasnt  attitude  Btugmt- 
tt^  li  lb«  ftnaocial  burdaits  are  that  go  to 
— Intain  prouctiva  (urraa  today,  aubartuf 
M  Um  rollMlInn  Is  nt  tha  ruin  thuae  ««ms 
■rflMd  foreaa  May  vant  on  the  world  in  btit 
a  matter  of  day*.  ^*  must.  newtkelMB.  con* 
ttnve  to  Mtpport  them  until  there  e«n  be  no 
•bout    the    wisdom    of    banishing 


•ut  of  eeen  greater  lmpart*nee  than  tbe 
arms  we  poaMea  Is  the  Mgb  aad  etrong  etoar- 
•rter  of  tbe  men  who  tflrwt  tbeir  tae.  We 
BM*  baee  men  of  Integrity,  men  of  ur.quea- 
tle«s<  patrtoitam.  men  who  would  not  place 
iBio  action  these  terrible  weapons  except 
aa  the  Qnal  way  out.  I  refer  spedfkaUly  to 
rranda   Patrlct   Mattbewi. 

Oar  Secretary  cf  the  Nary  baa  entered  his 
Wgb  eAee  at  a  time  when  tbe  world  is  Midly 
torn  by  two  oppoalte  Ideolnglea.  On  one  side 
la  a  ciiiaiininHy  of  nations  which  adherea  to 
a  democratic  system,  belterlng  In  and  per- 
mitting freedom  of  the  Individual.  On  the 
other  side  la  a  commtmlty  of  nation*  that 
tbe  welfare  of  tta  elttaena  depends 
the  abaolutlsm  of  a  email  group  of 
rulers — men  who  d.ctate  what  cr  who  the 
Individual  may  bellere  in.  what  be  may  and 
may  not  do— and  that  same  community  ra- 
UonaJiaea  Its  stand  by  aaytng  that  the  state 
la  the  supreme  betnf.  that  the  Individuals 
■•  bat  mere  eqgs  In  the  machinery  of  the 


Whather  tbeac  two  conilWaUiPe  will  ever 
aattafactortly  reaoive  their  tflMrenoes  I  shall 
not  venture  to  prMlirt  or  dtaeuaa  now  I  do 
not  believe  that  r«ef>ur«e  to  war  will  aid  In 
■olving  them,  for  war.  In  tbe  last  analysts, 
baa  never  In  tbe  tftouaaode  of  years  of  kn«>wn 
hutory  raaolved  anjrtblng  BMtlafa<-t4;rlly. 
Mather  wars  have  always  brought  a  boat  ol 
new  and  mrjre  complex  problema  that  have 
been  the  a^eda  for  deadlier  future  confllcta. 
But  thU  belief  that  I  hold.  )olned  in  It  as  I 
am  by  mlUtuns  of  my  felluw  countrymen, 
does  not  mean  we  abould  relax  our  vlffllarce 

We  muat  be  reallate—^ prepared  fur  any 
eventuality.  Sclantlflc  advaooea  have  so 
shrunk  the  world,  that  we  mxist  be  ready 
to  repel  Instantaneous  attack  No  longer  can 
we  reet  behind  our  ocean  barriers.  aec\tre  tn 
th;  belief  that  the  vast  dtstancea  acroaa  the 
oceana  afford  us  Immunity 

Ail  of  our  potential  enemies  and  moat  of 
our  friends  are  acroaa  the  aeae  II  world  dis- 
aster comes  sgaln  and  we  want  to  help  our 
friends  and  our  allies.  »«  will  have  to  sup- 
ply food,  materiala.  men.  and  guna.  They 
muat  go  by  aea— In  ahlpa.  Onleea  our  allies 
receive  help  we  ruk  their  ooUapac.  and  If 
that  tragedy  happens  America  won't  be  lao* 
lallunlst— America  will  be  laoUted. 

Tbe  Navya  reepooaibUlty  U  the  aeas  that 
surround  our  cLintluent  Oura  la  the  duty 
oX  denying  the  enemy  the  uae  ot  the  aeas.  tn 
order  not  only  to  defend  our  country  but  alao 
our  baaes  from  sea-burne  Invaalon.  Ours  la 
tbe  duty  of  providing  *ra-borne  tactical  air 
aupt>ort  no  matter  where  It  may  be  required. 


Strate^  aU-  o  Tensive  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Ab-  Force  atxl  I  t  m  In  complete  accord  w-lth 
mv  coUeaffue,  (len.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg. 
Chief  of  Stair.  United  State*  Air  Ftorces.  who 
recently  stated:  "FVir  our  own  protection 
from  direct  or  a;r  -borne  attack,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  freedom  of  maneuver,  for 
tbe  retention  ai  our  bases  and  sources  of 
•upply.  we  need  i  m  effective  Army  and  Navy. 
Any  realistic  plai  for  our  security  which  can 
be  drawn  up  tcilay  requires  the  complete 
partkrlpatlcn  of  i  ill  memt)ers  of  cur  national 
eecurlty  team." 

Without  eontr:)!  of  the  seas,  cur  whole 
machinery  for  raining  victory  would  bog 
down  disastrous!  f.  And  ships  will  arrive  at 
their  destinatloi  only  If  the  United  States 
baa  cr«itrol  nX  t  ie  aeaa  Shipping  must  be 
protected  acalm  t  enemy  aircraft,  subma* 
rinee.  and  stirfaite  ships  Protection  mean* 
naval  foraae— At  rnni  United  NUtee  naval 
for  era  capable  of  destroying  enemy  aircraft 
launched  to  iM  arard.  capable  nf  defeating 
•ubmarinae.  am  capable  of  sinking  tnemy 
lurface  •blpa 

As  we  kmnU  during  the  last  war,  w* 
can't  pruMM  rii  iplRg  by  defcnaivs  mr thuds 
only.  We  need  defensive  methoda— atrung 
convoys,  for  exaitple-but  that's  not  entuvh 
We  must  baMi  offenatve  naval  forces 
equipped  with  tJ  e  weapons  to  destroy  enemy 
alrcraft—to  destroy  his  home  biuea— before 
he  launchc*  hla  atUeka  We  dont  want  to 
be  surprUed  by  the  enemy.  We  must  sur- 
prire  him 

We  must  hae  naval  power  rulBclently 
strung  to  strike  submarines  at  their  bases 
before  they  go  %t  i  sea.  We  still  need  to  have 
the  capability  ol  mining  submarine  effressea. 
Only  by  Infestli  kg  the  enemy  harbors  with 
our  own  weapo  la  wUl  we  keep  the  enemy 
submarines  fron    Infesting  the  hlRh  sens. 

The  Intimate  relationship  between  our 
economy  and  v  at  ability  to  use  the  sc.is 
makes  It  almost  mposslble  to  separate  them. 
That  Is  why  w  •  are  a  maritime  Nation — 
and  why  Amerlci  n  naval  forces  are  needed  to 
preaerve  and  pr(  tect  ctir  national  sea  power 
throughout  the  world.  In  support  of  cur 
economic  securlly.  naval  forces  maintain  our 
freedom  of  the  leos  for  movement  of  trade 
with  every  natu  n 

It  has  been  said  that  diplomacy  Is  ns 
strong  as  the  force*  behind  It  and  no 
stronger.  The  lavy.  free  to  proceed  at  will 
to  any  port  of  iny  nation,  la  an  tatprreBlve 
evidence  ot  American  power  a^MCtaUy  la 
this  impresalv*  \  rhen  I  tell  you  that  our  fleets 
are  self-sustalnl  ag  at  sea.  Our  ships  In  the 
Medlterrmnenn  cday  operate  there  without 
local  shore  facli  ties— they  are  supplied  and 
matnulned  fron  the  United  States 

Tbeee  fleets  (f  ours  that  roam  the  world 
are  able.  In  the  event  dnnxer  threatens  cur 
luiUonals  abroail,  to  bring  cur  cltiaena  to 
safety  They  ai  b  able  too.  by  their  mobility 
to  preaa  our  at  ack  In  the  event  of  war. 

The  essence  o '  American  strategy,  once  we 
beoooM  lnvulve<  tn  war,  la  to  attack.  And 
we  are  determir  ed  that  should  war  oome.  It 
win  not  be  fou  ;ht  on  American  soil.  This 
means  that  we  must  have  a  balanced  fleet 
of  aurface,  air,  ind  underwater  elemcnta  to 
krcp  the  waters  surrounding  us — our  occana. 
Our  modem  :  lavy  la  not  a  static  organi- 
sation Naval  irsearch  and  development  Is 
a  continuing  pr  soeea.  Improvemenu.  based 
on  the  expert!  neea  of  the  past  steadily 
change  the  outi  ard  looks  of  the  Na\-y.  And 
alUiough  the  lojka  may  change,  the  funda- 
roenuia  are  tlM  aame.  The  Navy  of  today 
has  the  aame  mlaalon  that  the  Navy  of  yes- 
terday had.  It  rill  have  the  aame  mlaston  a 
century  from  now.  aa  long  as  we  exlat — the 
aecurlty  of  the  i  Tnitad  Statea.  Thla  aecurtty 
It  will  mnlntalik  by  the  proper  uae  of  sea 
power. 

What  tbe  futi  re  Navy  will  be  like  can  otUy 
be  Imagined.  .  uat  as  tbe  Ironclad  super- 
seded the  f rlgj  le,  )uat  aa  the  carrier  haa 
aapMSMtMl    Um     battleship,    au    might    the 


dreadnaughta  of  the  deep — the  progeny  of 
our  modem  Bubmartnes— become  the  capi- 
tal shlpe  of  tomorrow.  No  one  knows.  But 
all  of  us  know  without  question  that  the 
geographical  position  of  the  United  States 
will  not  change,  and  that  to  reach  us.  r.n 
enemy  would  have  to  pass  over.  on.  or  under 
the  seas  surrounding  us.  The  future  Navy 
win  prevent  him— ]uet  aa  our  enemies  have 
been  prevented  In  the  past. 

We  will  prevent  him.  And  by  "we"  I 
mean  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force — 
the  team  that  makes  up  our  National  MiU- 
Ury  Establishment.  That  Is  the  feeling,  the 
belief  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  1  can 
do  no  better  than  to  quote  another  colle?gue 
of  mine.  Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  who  so  aptly 
said:  "American  armed  strength  Is  only  so 
strong  IS  the  combat  capabilities  nf  Its  wenk- 
eat  aerTlee.  Overemphaiila  on  one  or  th« 
other  will  obadure  our  pompelllng  need— not 
for  air  p«n»er,  aea  power,  or  land  power— but 
for  American  military  power  rommenstirata 
to  our  tMki  In  th*  world  ' 

World  leadership  haa  been  thrttft  upon 
our  country  W*  have  the  strength  and  th* 
spirit  U)  discharge  our  trust.  W*  will  not 
fall,  W*  cannot  fall,  for  w*  have  a  birth* 
riuht  of  freedom  that  haa  enabled  our  coun* 
try  to  bring  forth  cttlKen*  Who  are  bleeaed 
with  the  wmdom  and  the  atreagth  uf  charac- 
ter to  guide  us  when  we  need  It  moat. 

The  Navy  looks  to  lU  new  Secretary  aa 
such  a  man.  The  loyalty  he  gave  and  In 
turn  received  amidst  hla  fellow  Ncbraakana 
now  encompaases  the  entire  Navy  Under 
his  leadership  we  face  the  future  with  high 
reaoive  and  confidence  It  will  be  an  era  nf 
continuing  naval  progress  of  Incontestable 
national  aecurlty. 


BroHierkeod  of  Railroad  Trainmen  Are 
Afainst  th«  Recent  Sufgestion  Tbat  rite 
Social  Security  Administration  Should 
Absorb  the  Functions  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board 


EXTFNSION  OP  REM*.RK8 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   rX.NN;3TLVANU 

IN  TIIK  HOUQI  OF  RCPREaSNTATTVEa 

Monday,  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker.  Mr. 
A.  P.  Whitney,  prosidcnt  of  ttie  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  ^p^aklng  for 
the  large  mrmborshlp  of  ht.s  orpanlzatlon, 
\x  rtrongiy  opposed  to  CongrcM  disturb- 
ing. In  any  way,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board. 

At  my  request  Mr.  Whitney  has  fur- 
nished me  a  .statement  outlining  why  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
strongly  opposes  the  proposed   merger. 

The  thousands  of  railroad  employees 
residing  in  my  conKre.sslonal  dLstrict  are 
in  accord  with  Mr.  Whitney's  views  con- 
tained in  the  following  article: 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  was  e«- 
tabllAhed  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935.  The  other  principal  authority  of  the 
Board  derives  from  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  of  1938  aa  amended. 
Under  theee  two  statutes  the  Board  admin- 
isters (a)  a  retirement  system  for  aj:ed  and 
disabled  rallr«,ad  employees  and  survivors, 
and  (b)  an  unemployment  Insurance  system 
Including  unemployment,  maternity  and 
sick  benefits.  The  system  takes  In  the  rail- 
road Industry.  afDtlatcd  companies  and  Joint 
itloua  and  employees  of  the  national 
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railway  labor  organizations  and  employee  rep- 
resentatives. The  Board  Is  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  appoints  the  Chairman 
Independently,  but  the  other  two  members 
are  nominated  one  each  by  the  carrier  rep- 
resentatives and  employee  representatives. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  activities 
are  much  broader  in  scope  than  the  welfare 
functions  to  be  Included  with  social  security. 
T'.iat  part  of  the  Beards  functions  tbat  be- 
long with  t*e  unemployment  compensation 
service.  If  merged  with  the  social  sectxrlty 
syatem,  would  work  a  direct  hardship  to  the 
transportation  employees  and  the  entire 
railroad  industry. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  aa  an  In* 
de;>end*nt  agency  of  lb*  executive  branch 
ol  »he  Government  as  now  constituted,  serves 
th*  entire  induetry  to  o»d**«e  aimukiiM,  sur* 
vivof  aiinuiti**.  monthly  b*n*nis  lor  widowi. 
and  e»iiidr*n.  ih  addition  to  th*  uit*mplvy- 
m«nt  «a«pMiMiti«n  «nd  aiek  b*n*ftts 

On^tr  ipgtil  Meurlty  th*  un*mploym*nt 
would  b*  admlnisi*r*d  by  th*  various  Bt-ies 
Tl>«  excise  taksn  from  employer,  would  b* 
limited  to  th*  various  btat**,  and  cbao* 
W'Uld  b«  th*  r*suU  of  th*  transporuilon 
employee*  who  are  in  interstate  service  such 
•a  aaatinmenu  through  one  or  more  States. 
Untmployment  and  sick  beneflU  would  be 
prorated  among  the  States,  which  would  de- 
lay ijeneflts  and  In  my  opinion  the  serMce 
would  be  inefficient. 

Under  the  Rallrood  Retirement  Act  rail* 
road  employees  are  eligible  for  monthly  an- 
nuities if  they  have  10  years'  compensable 
service,  regardless  of  age.  and  are  toully  and 
permanently  disabled  for  employment.  If 
an  individual  has  20  year*  of  service  or  la 
60  years  of  age  and  ha*  a  dlaabUliy  that 
prevent*  him  following  hla  regular  raUroad 
occupation  he  is  eligible  for  a  monthly  an- 

Under  the  soclal-securlty  system  no  Indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  benefits  until  reaching 
age  M  as  there  U  no  provision  for  dUabiUty 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Social 
Security  Act  makes  no  provision  for  alck  or 
accident  benefits. 

As  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  U  com- 
prised of  a  public  member,  employer  and  em- 
plojce  member,  we  feel  that  the  labor  mem* 
b«r  has  an  opportunity  to  formulate  the  poU- 
cle*  and  regulations  of  the  Retirement  Board 
In  administering  the  law  Being  practical 
men  from  the  railroad  industry  is  a  great 
asset  to  admlnutratlng.  Tlier*  U  no  similar 
provuioa  under  the  SocUl  Security  Act. 

I  am  further  of  the  opinion  tbatadmln- 
Istratively  there  l§  no  economy  or  cAelency 
to  be  achieved  by  destroying  the  preeent  well- 
Integrated  system  and  tranaferrlng  u  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  one  or  more  agencies  The 
present  system  l*  uniquely  administered  and 
U  a  completely,  privately  supported  system 
operated  under  Government  auspices.  The 
actual  collection  of  taxes  Is  the  only  part  of 
the  system  financed  by  the  Government. 
The  aystem  la  completely  Federal,  ai:d  if  a 
change  or  merger  was  effected  the  employers 
would  pay  taxes  for  unemploj-ment  and  sick 
benefits  to  the  States.  However,  nothing 
would  be  gained  in  efficiency  by  segregating 
the  emplover  functions,  which  are  so  inter- 
related with  retirement  functions  through- 
out the  Board  s  organiraUon. 

Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  l93o 
-'  and  subeequent  amendments,  all  anniuiics 
that  have  t>een  granted  to  date  hare  a  prior 
Mrvlce  record  based  ou  earnings  between 
18M  and  1931  to  be  considered  as  a  ba^ 
period  for  all  creditable  service  prior  to  1937. 
This  record  has  practically  been  completed 
by  the  Retirement  Board  at  a  tremendous 
expense  to  the  employers  and  wUl  continue 
to  be  a  factor  on  each  individuals  annuity 
until  the  year  19C7. 

The   following   stattetics   present   superior 
protection  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 


aa  compared  to  the  Inadequate  Social  Se- 
curity Aat: 

Railroad  employees  have  a  guaranty  that 
their  survivors  will  receive  benefits  in  excess 
of  taxes  paid. 

Any  credits  esUblished  under  tbe  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  assures  an  individual  of  a 
retirement  benefit  at  age  65. 

Approximately  100,000  employees  have  been 
awarded  annuities  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  who  would  not  have  qualified 
for  any  benefit  under  SocUl  Security  Act. 

It  Is  true  that  railroad  employees  pay  con- 
siderably more  for  their  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor protection  than  do  Msployees  covered 
by  social  security.  However,  they  are  aware 
of  the  greater  value  they  wiil  receive.  Pres- 
ent average  railroad  retirement  annuity  is 
approximately  MM  per  mouti*  m  compared 
with  tbe  aysraf*  prlmarf  bttt*flt  under 
•ucial  iectifiiy  of  |M  per  month.  Moutbty 
d«ath  b*n«At*  tUMl*f  th*  railroad  eystett 
»«*ra«*  M  p*fc*nt  hiih«r.  and  Itimp  turn 
death  b*n«ftts  SI  ptreent  hifher  than  i(  paid 
under  th*  ViCial  lecurity  Act. 

Auihoriti**  m  th*  fl*ld  of  social  tnaurane* 
agree  the  railroad  plan  Is  »U[>*rlor  to  any 
oth*r.  In  fact.  It  u  cousld*r*d  to  b*  a  mod*! 
which  oih*r  sy«tems  hav*  tried  to  emulate. 

The  fact  of  efficiency,  benefits,  and  em- 
ployee satisfaction  and  tradition  all  militate 
against  transfer  of  th*  Railroad  Retirement 
System  to  the  Social  Sectirity  Act. 


foods  by  assuring  the  producers  of  these 
foods  a  larger  fraction  of  the  Federal-aid 
money  than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

This  country  haa  had  good  crops  in  recent 
yeaia,  and  another  is  coming  up.  Farmers 
and  consumers  want  to  see  it  eaten,  not 
wasted  or  plowed  under.  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  is  a  sincere  and  practical  man.  Hla 
program  Is  undoubtedly  an  honest  approach 
to  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  But 
It  should  be  cotisldered  carefully. 


Farm  Abundance  or  Scarcity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NEW  jtasiT 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV-M 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  Interesting  editorial  from  a 
recent  l5sue  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Sun- 
day Times  Advertiser  commenting  on  the 
Brannan  plan: 

rA«M  ascNDAWci  oa  acj'-aaTV 

Secretary  of  Afrlculture  Brannan  has 
brought  imagination  and  a  high  degree  of 
courage  to  hu  program  of  Government  aid 
to  farmer*  Whether  it  U  wholly  sound  and 
practical  are  questions  to  be  answered  by 
the  eronomUU  and  the  farmers,  among 
whom  there  will  be  no  agreement.  At  least, 
however,  it  U  -baUenglng  and  the  fact  that 
It  ha*  been  approved  by  Democratic  farm 
leaders  of  the  Midwest  is  an  Important  point 
in  Its  favor.  These  leaders,  of  course,  are 
political-minded  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
placing  their  own  economic  Interest*  in  dan- 
ger. 

Economy  of  scarcity  has  been  the  Gov- 
ernment peacetime  policy  since  1932.  It 
has  involved  practices  which  Americans  have 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  common 
sense — the  plowing  under  of  surplus  crops. 
killing  of  pigs,  paymfmt  for  crops  not  raised. 
all  designed  to  svqpport  prices  to  farmers. 
Secretary  Brannan  propoaes  that  there  shall 
be  a  radical  ttim  toward  economy  of 
abundance." 

As  he  has  explained  his  pro-am  to  the 
farm  leaders  of  the  Midwest.  ihU  purpcae 
U  to  be  accompilabed  by  public  contrtbu- 
tkms  to  farmers"  Income  instead  of  supports 
to  their  prices.  The  distlncttoa  U  vitaL 
Supporting  prices  means  creating  artificial 
acarciiles.  Mr.  Brannan  proposes  that  the 
consumer  be  given  the  benefits  of  abun- 
dance through  low  prices.  To  this  end  he 
would   encourage   the   production   ol   fresh 


Utter  to  Tif  he  Woods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  tasAt 
IN  THE  MOUSf  OF  lllFlimitTATIVIf 

Monday.  Juns  20,  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  «p«»ker.  under  leavt 

to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Ricord,  X 

Include  the  following  newspaper  artlclf : 

The  Home  Townu 

(By  Walter  R.  Htunphrey) 

Lsrm  TO  TicHi  wooee 

Mr  TioHX  Woooa, 

United  St9te$  Housing  Expediter, 
Wuihington,  D  C. 
(Or  should  you  be  addresaed  at  Atistin  or 
some  other  Sute  capiul?) 

DcA*  Sta:  So  you  have  flown  to  Texas  to 
ask  tbe  Governor  of  this  sovereign  State  to 
veto  a  Suite  rent  control  bill. 

For  pure  insolence  and  btireaucratlc  Inter- 
feienee  with  the  functions  of  the  Bute  gcv- 
crnment.  thU  incident  U  unmatched 

Yotir  Job  and  biuineaa,  as  I  understand  it. 
la  to  administer  your  department  tmder  the 
Uws  pasaed   by  the  Congrea*. 

Aixl  It  U  strlcUy  none  of  yotir  buaineas 
what  the  State  of  Texas  does,  or  how. 

For  you  to  fly  to  Austin  (presumably  at 
the  taxpayers'  experuiei  to  attempt  to  cir- 
cumvent the  decision  of  the  Texas  legiala- 
ttire  and  to  Influence  the  decision  of  the 
Ooremor  U  an  Insult  to  Texas. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  rent  control 
la  good  or  bad  or  whether  the  law  which 
has  been  pasaed  U  good  or  bad. 

The  question  u  one  of  Federal  Interfer- 
ence with  a  Bute  function  properly  granted 
to  It.    In  this  case,  by  the  Congrea*  lt«*lf. 
And  *v*r7  Texan  otight  to  re«*nt  It. 
Tou  are  quoted  as  going  so  far  as  to  **? 
If  Mr.  Jester  does  not  knuckle  under  to  you 
and  veto  th*  bill  that  your  omc*  will  not 
recognize  th*  law  U  there  U  any  way  to  pre- 
vent It;  you  impUed  a  threat  that  your  o«ce 
would  see  the  matter  in  court  in  an  effort 
to  erase  this  States  Judgment  on  the  decon- 
trol issue.  ^         .     ,  « 
•Washington  U  worried  about  decontrol, 
you  said.     (A  great  many  Federal  jobs  are  at 
stake,  you  might  have  added.) 

A  great  many  individual  citizen*  are  wor- 
ried, too.  and  thafs  all  right.  In  this  State 
as  elsewhere,  there  is  an  honest  diflerence  of 
opinion  whether  the  time  for  decontrol  la 

here.  -, . 

But  Texans  are  worried  about  Washing- 
ton too,  Mr.  Woods,  and  they  are  concerned 
about  your  political  invasion  and  yotir  brazen 
attempt  to  dictate  to  our  Governor  what 
he  shall  do. 

If  it  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  people 
of  Texas  that  pressure  be  put  on  the  gover- 
nix  to  veto  this  biU.  youll  find  plenty  of  good 
honest  Texans  capable  of  putting  on  that 
prcsstire. 

You  dont  have  to  come  down  here  to  do  u. 

If  Mr  Jester  had  any  idea  of  vetoing  the 
bill.  I  dent  see  how  be  now  can  do  It  with  a 
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clear  conscience  after  your  Itttle  Washington 
•qureze  play 

Your  Interference  la  typical  of  all  the  evil 
thlnga  atmut  Federal  bureaucracy.  Where 
you  mtgbt  have  made  frlenda.  you  have  madt 
•tiemlM. 

Tou  cunt  club  Texana  into  line  and  get 
by  with  it  Texana  don't  like  your  tactics: 
and  you  have  rendered  your  own  program 
and  your  own  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmen*  a  grave  dlwervice  by  putting  it  on  a 
baals.oi  cheup  pressure  pcUttcs.  applied  with 
the  big  atlck  of  Federal  authority. 

It  will  be  a  dark  day  for  cur  State  when 
tta  own  elactMl  public  ofllclala  bow  to  this 
kind    of    dictatorial    interference. 

Thk  Home  TowNta. 


Indiana  State  Teachers'  A'ssociation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20   1949 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  A.'^.^iociaiion  recently  present- 
ed to  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  a 
very  clear  statement  of  his  views  on  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  how  it  would 
afTect  the  f;reat  State  of  Indiana. 

I  know  the  membership  of  the  House 
would  like  to  read  these  remarks: 

STATXMENT     BT     aOBTBT     H.     WTATT,     CXECimVK 

SBcazTAar.   Indiana   state   teachcxs'   asso- 
ciation.   INDIANAFOLIS,    IND. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Aaacclation, 
with  a  paid  membership  of  24.000  teacbers. 
which,  incideutslly.  ts  100  percent  of  the  pro- 
feaclon,  is  desirous  of  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  thla  committee  the 
frav*  needa  existing  In  the  schoola  of  the 
Nation  and  would  like  to  have  these  remarks 
recorded  in  the  report  of  the^e  hearings. 

Our  aaacciatton  has  been  ou  record  for 
many  years  In  favor  ol  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  insure  a  minimum  education 
to  all  children  of  this  Nation  and  ou  numer- 
ous occasions  has  presented  facta  to  congres- 
sional committees  on  this  Important  subject. 
I  should  like  to  add  at  this  time  that  the 
•venta  of  the  past  2  years  have  i;reatly  ac- 
centuated the  needs  as  well  as  the  wide  dis- 
crepancies In  educational  upportunlly  They 
have  brought  us  as  a  Nation  face  to  face 
with  a  crtala. 

We  have  \  Itnea^ed  a  maaa  ezcdua  of  our 
teachers  from  the  schools  to  other  vocations 
in  order  to  maintain  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  living  Some  360.000  of  cur  OOO.OOO 
teachers  in  addition  to  normal  turn-over 
have  left  the  profeaalon. 

Thla  exodus  has  been  more  striking  among 
men  than  among  women  and  has  brought 
us  a  ctmditlon  where  eight  of  our  States  have 
a  total  teaching  force  vximprlsed  of  over  90 
jjercent  women  and  11  of  our  States  have 
elementary  school  teaching  forces  comprised 
of  more  than  97  percent  women,  as  rejMirted 
by  the  United  States  OlBce  of  Education. 
There  were  exactly  the  same  number  of  men 
teachers  In  the  United  States  in  1900  as 
there  were  In  1M4.  136.000,  while  women 
teachers  increased  In  number  from  aiM.OOO 
to  701  000  or  137  percent.  Theea  facu  need 
little  mterpreutton  since  it  la  reco^laed  by 
educators  and  laymen  alike  that  a  much 
more  equal  balance  between  men  and  women 
In  the  profeaalon  Is  nee— ary  for  a  well- 
balancer!  whool  environment 

In  cur  own  State  of  Indiana  we  have  iieen 
•imilax  condittoiu  prevail  though  not  nearly 
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as  serious  as  thosi ' 
In  our  own  State 
of  our  teachers. 
It  necessary  to 
Ing  permits  to 
law   to  teach,  a 
to  suspend   our 
back  Into  the  s<h 
persons  beyond  t 

At  the  same  tl 
has  failed   to  at 
high  schools,  and 
In   tejicher-train 
to  a  very  low  pol 
32   teacher-tralnl 
showed  that  we 
this   year  only    1 
cludlni?  some  13 
of  at  least  1.S00 

These   facts   a 
been   presented 
that  substantial 

The  bill   now 
committee  olTers 
solution   to  the 
sound  in  its  a 
basic  provisions 

1.  The  automat 
of   fur.ds   to   be 
State: 

2  The  baste 
and 

3  The 
tees  to  every  child 
a  fair  education 

Whether  one  vii 
manitarian 
blooded  consldera 
ervation.    there    is 
exorable  logic  of 
cpptisitlon    to   thi! 
phillsophlcal 
up  as  either: 

1    Dangerous 
might  develop  fr 

2.  Net    the 
Government  to 

3.  Out  of 
self-government. 

The  Prst  of  th 
lead  to  Federal 
history  of  Federal 

An    impartial 
schools  In  the 
exceptions  they  h 
trol  when  providec 
basis      The  land 
the  Morlll  Acts  dii 
money  from  the  : 
to  25  States  the 
money  has  been  u 
by  the  States 
sequent    thereto 
dollars  to  land-gri 
States    amounting 
»23;l,000  a  "year   o 
such   land-vrant 
State  University  o 
catlonal    educatloi 
Hughes.  George- 
many  years  prov: 
high  school  In  In 
country  that  sou 
ent  of  «2l.OC0.00O 

Thes*  laws  have 
but  on  the  cont 
dqua  boon  to  educ  i 
ble  In  a  conslderalil 
of  our  fchools  In 
provide  the  technl 
say  that  the 
aid  la  the  tieglnni 
eral  control  can 
an  Ignorance  of 
eral  control.  If  s 
the   establishment 
schools  with  a 
tion,   and    person 
would  be  not  the 
to  public  schools 


in  numerous  other  States, 

however,  we  have  lost  many 

nd  as  a  result  have  found 

Isstie  some  2,000  special  teach- 

pcr  »ons  not  qualified  under  the 

have  found   It  necessary 

tirement   laws  to  attract 

)is  some  thousand  or  more 

retirement  age 

.  teaching  as  a  profession 

d-act   the  graduates  of  our 

RS  a  result  our  enrollments 

institutions  have  fallen 

t.     A  recent  survey  of  our 

institutions  In   Indiana 

available  for  graduation 

elementary   teachers   in- 

en  for  a  probable  demand 

p^itions. 

many   others   that    have 

this  committee   indicate 

tlon  must  be  taken 

ujider  consideration  by   this 

most  Just  and  equitable 

pt-oblem      It   Is  particularly 

ppfoach  because  of  Its  three 

mely : 

c  formula  for  distribution 

mlni.stercd  solely  by   the 


distribution  of  $5  per  child; 

equalization  factor  which  guaran- 
within  this  Nation  at  least 

ws  this  problem  from  hu- 

consl<4erations  or  from  the  ccld- 

lons  of  national  self-pres- 

no   escape   from   the   in- 

i  necessary  solution.     The 

proposal   is  placed   upon 

gruiinds  and  may  be  summed 
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frfm  the  standpoint  of  what 
Federal  control: 
resdonslblllty    of    the    Federal 
CGiisider  education:  or 
harmci  ly  with  our  beliefs  in  local 


objections,  that  It  will 
trol.  is  disproved  by  the 
aid  to  schools. 
SI  udy   of    Federaj    grants    to 
indicates  that  with  few 
ve  not  led  to  Federal  con- 
by  Congress  on  a  uniform 
aws  of  1785  and  1787  and 
ing  the  Civil  War  granted 
lie  of  land  equal  in  area 
lee  of  Connecticut.     This 
ked  and  controlled  entirely 
Morlll  Acts  and  acts  sub- 
ave    granted    millions    of 
nt  colleges  in  the  various 
at    the    present    time    to 
Federal   money   for  each 
cfallege.  including  our  own 
Purdue.    The  various  vo- 
laws.   Including   Smtth- 
n.  and  others,  have  for 
Federal  money  to  every 
lana  and  throughout  the 
t  It  to  '.he  extent  at  prea- 
)er  year 

not  led  to  Federal  control, 

have  proved  a  tremen- 

tlon.      Ihey  are  responsl- 

e  measure  for  the  ability 

the  recent  emergency  to 

laixs  to  fight  our  war.     To 

movement   for  Federal 

of  a  movement  for  Fed- 

idence  nothing  leas  than 

ory.    The  danger  of  Fed- 

«  danger  exists,  lies  in 

of   a    Federal    system   of 

overhead,  admlnlstra- 

1        S'lch   a   development 

ult  of  Federal  assistance 

>ut  rather  the  alternative 


if  the  hidivldual  States  cannot  find  assiit- 
ance  for  the  existing  public-school  systems. 

I  might  point  to  the  development  during 
the  depression  and  during  the  war  when  our 
needs  became  very  great  and  very  critical, 
to  the  necessity  for  Instant  and  immediate 
action  in  this  very  direction  which  caused 
considerable  concern  among  educators. 

It  is  time  that  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
cut  through  the  maze  of  propaganda  in  op- 
position to  providing  an  enlightened  citi- 
zenship. It  Is  time  that  we  outline  clearly 
the  impending  doom  that  will  Wertake  any 
democracy  that  will  not  provide  for  its  own 
Intellectual  preservation. 

The  second  objection  that  is  held  btlore 
the  eyes  of  the  general  public  Is  that  it  Is 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gcv- 
ernment  to  consider  education.  This  Is  an 
assumption  that  never  had  any  validity  as 
Indicated  by  the  history  of  Federal  grants  to 
schools  discussed  before.  A  mere  superficial 
examination  of  this  principle  indicates  its 
fallacy.  Here  in  America  we  have  establishej 
a  Government  that  must  depend  upon  the 
intelligence  of  citizens  to  make  right  deci- 
sions and  thus  preserve  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment How  can  such  a  government  stand 
If  it  permits  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  p-.Kir 
areas  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  thu£  be- 
come the  victims  of  demagogs  and  dic- 
tators? 

Our  democratic  Government  in  America 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  before  the  law.  Education 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  development  of  hu- 
man personality  and  there  can  be  no  equal- 
ity and  no  freedom  unless  a  minimum  edu- 
cation is  offered  by  all. 

The  third  objection  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, found  In  the  emphasis  upon  local 
self-government  and  the  alleged  responsjbil- 
Ity  of  each  State  to  provide  all  of  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children,  has  been  distorted  to  an 
extent  that  has  obscured  certain  hard,  cold, 
economic  facts. 

A  striking  example  is  the  fact  that  In  1946 
the  State  of  Mississippi  had  income  that  pro- 
duced a  total  of  only  twenty-three  one-bun- 
drcdths  of  1  percent  of  Federal  revenues, 
whereas  It  has  eight  times  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  children  to  educate. 
At  the  same  time,  the  income  of  New  York 
Sute  was  sulQcient  to  provide  some  20  per- 
cent of  Federal  revenues,  while  only  some  8 
percent  of  the  Nation's  children  have  to  be 
provided  for  by  that  SUte. 

These  shocking  inequalities  grow  par- 
ticularly out  of  the  great  variations  in 
natural  wealth  and  in  the  size  of  families. 
To  say  that  the  people  of  the  poorer  States 
are  responsible  for  their  condition  simply 
Ignores  economic  facts.  Are  the  people  of 
New  York  responsible  for  the  location  of  the 
New  York  harbor  and  all  of  the  tremendous 
wealth-giving  power  that  goes  along  with  it? 
Are  the  people  of  Chicago  responsible  for  the 
presence  of  Lake  Michigan  plus  this  natural 
gateway  to  the  West?  Are  the  people  of 
southern  Indiana  responsible  for  the  barren 
condition  of  their  aoll?  Such  a  concept  la 
indeed  elementary. 

These  inequalities  grow  out  of  the  two 
factors  mentioned  above  and  are  being  ac- 
centuated by  two  existing  social  conditions, 
namely,  the  rise  of  the  corporation  as  an  in- 
strument for  owning  and  managing  wealth 
and  in  the  educational  poverty  which  binds 
down  the  people  of  the  poorer  areas  with  a 
yoke  which  in  their  poverty  cannot  be  thrown 
off.  There  Is  no  way  to  counteract  the  pres- 
ent economic  trends  toward  stUl  greater  in- 
equality other  than  to  tax  the  wealth  where 
it  is  and  educate  the  children  mhere  they  aio. 
This  practice  is.  of  course,  odloua  to  some 
who  now  are  escaping  their  social  obliga- 
tions to  the  children  of  the  whole  country, 
by  advocaUng  a  doctrine  of  local  self-govern- 
ment that  would  claim  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  only  thORe  children  who  live 
within    a   stone's    throw    of    the    cectcx    ol 
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wealth.  This  Ignores  the  fact  that  wealth 
was  created,  and  will  be  protected  and  in- 
creased by  all  the  children  of  all  the  people. 

My  home  State  of  Indiana  la  a  proud  State. 
She  la  not  a  rich  State  as  compared  to  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  standing  as  she  does 
almost  at  the  median  as  far  as  income  pay- 
menta  of  her  citizens  are  concerned.  Some 
of  our  citizens  have  been  taking  the  position 
that  Indiana  can  and  will  support  her  own 
public  schools,  but  a  rapidly  growing  num- 
ber of  those  citizens  are  gradually  coming  to 
understand  the  major  developments  referred 
to  above,  and  as  a  result,  are  rapidly  accept- 
ing the  premise  of  Federal-  assistance  to 
schools.  They  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
tremendous  concentration  of  wealth  in  fewer 
and  fewer  places  within  the  Nation,  the 
widening  gap  between  the  ratios  of  children 
to  be  educated  In  the  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  a 
relatively  high  level  of  education  if  we  are  to 
preserve  democratic  government  demand  a 
reappraisal  of  previous  conclusions  on  this 
subject. 

Any  American  who  takes  the  position  that 
a  child  deserves  only  the  kind  of  an  educa- 
tion that  his  local  community  can  afford  Is 
Ignoring  the  basic  principles  of  democracy 
and  what  Is  much  worse  Is  flirting  with  the 
death  of  free  government.  At  the  same  time 
he  demonstrates  an  Ignorance  of  economic 
facts  which  have  been  so  ably  brought  to 
light  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce showing  the  absolute  parallel  t>etween 
educational  attainment  and  the  economic 
velfare  of  the  community. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  people  resid- 
ing in  Indiana  have  migrated  there  from 
other  places.  It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  economic  life  of  our  State  as  well  as  other 
States  is  determined  in  considerable  measure 
by  the  level  of  education  of  the  citizens  of 
the  whole  country. 

In  Indiana  we  have  2.6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  while  our  people  will 
pay  some  2I4  percent  of  the  Federal  reve- 
nues. This  means  that  we  are  a  median 
State  in  the  matter  of  ability  to  educate  cur 
own  children.  There  are.  however,  within 
the  State  of  Indiana  enomaoii:!  variations  In 
wealth  behind  each  child,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  several  hundred  dollars  per  child 
to  $15,000  per  child,  with  expenditures  for 
education  ranging  all  the  way  from  8100  per 
child  to  »3o3  per  child. 

The  result  of  these  discrepancies  within 
our  State  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  State  as  a  whole  to  bear  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  education.  With  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  throughout  the  Nation, 
which  now  prevails,  there  are  many  sotirces 
of  taxation  that  f\re  completely  outside  the 
grasp  of  State-taxing  agencies,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  New  York  stock -transfer  tax,  some 
90  percent  of  which  Is  collected  In  New  York 
State.  It  therefore  becomes  more  and  more 
Imperative  as  our  economic  life  becomes 
nore  and  more  complex,  that  a  re\isonable 
amount  of  equalization  on  a  national  basis 
should  be  practiced.  The  State  as  a  unit  o! 
taxation  is  slowly  but  surely  finding  itself 
challenged  In  its  race  with  scientific  and 
industrial  prt>gress. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  ail 
of  us  In  Indiana  that  H.  R.  4643  incorporates 
the  same  two  basic  principles  of  distribu- 
tion, namely,  the  $0  per  child  minimum  to 
all  States,  and.  secondly,  the  amount  neces- 
sary when  added  to  a  given  minimum  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  produce  a  »50 
education  for  each  chUd.  H.  R.  4643  Is  an 
excellent  bill.  It  harmonizes  completely 
with  the  principles  imderlylng  our  whole 
philosophy  of  government.  It  guarantees  to 
each  child  ha  this  Nation  at  least  a  $5U-a- 
year  education.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  average  expenditure  for  education  In  the 
whole  country  last  year  was  more  than  three 
times  that  amoimt.  It  is  obvious  that  anyone 
Who  »ould  deprive  children  of  such  a  pit- 


tance would  Indeed  find  difficulty  In  squar- 
ing his  views  with  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
Federal  Constitution.  It  matters  not  wheth- 
er one  bases  his  argument  upon  what  the 
child  deserves  or  upon  what  the  Nation  mtist 
have.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion that  somehow  or  other  this  Nation 
should  and  must  provide  its  children  with 
at  least  that  modest  beginning  for  life. 

The  future  of  the  public  schools  in  Amer- 
ica rests  with  the  citizens  of  America.  We 
are  one  Nation,  not  48.  We  will  continue  to 
live  as  one  Nation  or  we  shall  fall  into  sec- 
tional or  class  groups  and  destroy  ourselves 
by  Internal  distmity.  National  unity  can  be 
achieved  and  maintained  only  if  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  and  all  its  resources  t>ear  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  defending,  pre- 
serving, and  building  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  have  passed  the  day  when  a  man, 
because  of  his  residence,  his  wealth,  his  fam- 
Uy,  or  his  creed,  shall  be  condemned  to  play 
an  inferior  part  and  to  remain  In  a  subservi- 
ent class  in  this  Nation.  It  cannot  be  that 
way  in  .\merlca. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  give  consideration  to  this  exceUent 
proposal  for  legislation. 


000:  other  foods,  $40,000,000:  wheat,  $30,000,- 
000:  fau  and  oils,  $25,000,000:  com,  $75,000.- 
000:  protein  feeds.  $10,000,000:  cotton,  $100.- 
000,000:  lumber,  $35,000,000;  metals  and  ores, 
$85,000,000:  fuels,  $100,000,000:  other  raw  ma- 
terials. $63,000,000:  machinery,  $125,000,000, 
and  shipping  freight  coeU,  $50,000,000. 


Truth  Is  Out — Hoffman  Warns  Cot  in  ECA 
Funds  Is  Threat  to  Our  Economj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Paul  Hoffman  appeared 
before  a  Senate  committee  last  week  in 
opposition  to  a  cut  in  ECA  funds  he  con- 
fessed that  any  reduction  in  the  amount 
would  seriously  affect  our  domestic 
economy.  For  a  long  time  the  charge 
has  been  made  that  the  program  was 
designed  to  sustain  the  New  Deal  efforts 
to  twister  our  own  situation  but  this  is 
the  first  affirmation  of  that  fact.  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Nex  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  this  subject: 

BOITMAN  WARNS  AID  CtTT  WOtTLD  aXDCCK  EX- 
POaXS — TELLS  SINATOaS  EIDtJCTlON  OF  Sn.- 
LION    MEANS    SHAaP    DECLIXZ    IN    r.\XM    SALES 

WASHINGTON.  June  16  —Paul  Hoffman  told 
Senators  today  that  a  $1,000,000,000  cut  In 
European  recovery  spending  would  mean  a 
sharp  drop  In  purchases  of  American  tobac- 
co, cotton,  wheat,  and  other  commodities. 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
chief  outlined  for  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  what  such  a  reduction  would 
mean  to  both  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

He  added:  "A  set-back  of  this  magnitude 
at  this  time  would  surely  make  it  apparent 
that  we  have  given  up  hc^ie  of  achieving  re- 
covery In  Etirope." 

For  Europe.  Mr.  Hoffman  said,  the  cut 
would  mean  a  loss  of  $3,000,000,000  to  $4.C00.- 
000.000  in  exports.  In  addition  to  upsetting 
western  Europe's  food  supply.  If  the  cut 
fell  solely  on  goods  for  Europe's  indtistry,  the 
loss  might  rtm  from  $4,000,000,000  to  $6,000.- 
000,000.  he  said. 

Mr.  Hoffman  gave  his  estimates  in  answer 
to  demands  from  Senator  Kxnnzth  Whesst. 
Republican,  of  Nebraska,  that  he  produce  a 
memorandum  to  show  what  effect  a  $1,000,- 
000.000  cut  would  have  on  Eurojie's  recovery. 

Mr.  Hoffman  listed  these  cuts  which  would 
have  to  t>e  made  in  dollar  purchases:  To- 
bacco. $50,000,000:   dairy  lyuJtucts.  $90,000,- 


Secnrity  for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  penkstlvakia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  calling  for  the  liberal- 
ization of  old-age  benefits.  I  think  that 
all  fair-minded  persons  will  agree  that 
the  present  average  of  less  than  $26  per 
month  for  the  retired  worker  touches  the 
depth  of  niggardliness  in  the  light  of  the 
almost  profligate  way  in  which  we  pour 
money  into  foreign  nations  and  appar- 
ently plan  to  embark  on  new  and  costly 
experiments. 

I  cannot  help  but  take  issue,  however, 
with  that  portion  of  the  Inquirer  article 
which  states  that — 

The  only  possible  objections  wotild  be  on  - 
grounds  of  economy,  and  these  are  not  valid. 

To  me  objections  on  the  grounds  of 
economy  are  the  most  valid  that  can  t>e 
raised  against  any  legislation  and  cer- 
tainly we  will  be  doing  our  older  citizens 
a  great  disservice  if  we  undertake  to  pro- 
vide for  their  security  with  borrowed 
money.  An  insolvent  America  is  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  everyone. 

It  would  also  seem  that  while  there 
is  a  compelling  urgency  to  more  ade- 
quately take  care  of  those  who  are  al- 
ready on  the  rolls  there  can  be  no  sound 
argjament  for  extending  the  coverage  to 
other  groups  until  we  have  determined 
as  a  Nation  to  live  within  our  means. 
Social-security  benefits  must  be  paid  out 
of  taxes  and  under  the  present  pernicious 
system,  whereby  social-security  receipts 
are  paid  directly  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, we  have  a  set-up  in  which  in  times 
of  stress  we  may  be  called  upon  to  pay 
anew  for  benefits  for  which  both  the  re- 
tired worker  and  his  employer  have  al- 
ready paid.  The  first  step  toward 
bringing  security  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  program  would  be  to  place  it  on  a 
sound  actuarial  basis.  Certainly  if  our 
much-maligned  private  insurance  com- 
panies undertook  to  operate  along  the 
lines  followed  by  our  Government  they 
would  be  put  out  of  business.  The  In- 
quirer editorial  follows: 

SFaXB  THE   LIBEaALIZATIOM  CV   OLD-AGE  BENEFITS 

Reluctance  of  the  House  Ways  Siod  Means 
Committee  to  take  dedalve  actlcm  in  report- 
ing out  a  bill  to  Ubnmllse  old-age  bencOta 
and  sodal-securtty  legislation  la  an  InjusUo* 
to  many  thousands  of  older  persons. 

Unless  Congress  undergoes  a  quick  change 
of  heart,  the  bUI  at  beat  will  be  made  to  wait 
until  next  year  for  action  by  both  Houses. 

Senator  Locas.  Senate  majority  leader,  has 
mdicated  priority  for  the  reciprocal  trade 
pragrlMB,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the 
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Tftft-HarUcy  Act,  lu  the  msh  to  gtX  tbc  •»• 
fllOBM  kwtBflM  •nmd  vp  in  tunc  for  an  ad- 
bf  Um  and  ot  /uly. 

that  in  sp(t«  at  devout  pre- 
JM  tbat   mteimi-memiXj   Ic«ls- 
to  k:«1i  aotbmVmot  prpf  pitkI 
•  D— ocraU  haw  aoaotbcred  tb« 
ta  cnmmtttoc.  and  are  now  attempt- 
inc  to  hold  off  OB  tbe  Imh  attoevther. 

TliU  la  Bade  all  ttie  mare  «w«tntT«i/^.^irig  by 
tl^e  fact  tiiat  tbe  ammmm  la  strtctly  ncn- 
parttoan.  according  to  precaapai(n  prntnlara 
'  at  both  parUes  want  tbe  present 
"  payment*,  areraglnc  less 

I  a  month  for  the  retired  vorker  un- 
tba  oM-aga  aad  — Miuii'  laannuice.  to 

Test  Injustice  ot  the  provisloD  banning 
iAj  aan  tnci  over  •14JW  a  month. 

TlMTt  doemt  seem  U}  be  <»•  good  reason 
why  a  s-mM  mcasora  to  ttbcnliae  the  pcea- 
cnt  u»  ihnid  be  rejsctad  U  it  vere  aUorvcd 
to  come  to  a  -rote.  Ilia  only  poastMe  cbjec- 
vonld  be  on  groands  of  aooocnny.  and 
are  not  vmUd. 

Is  no  acanoiny  ta  **w^«— »»!ffj  the 
bulk  or  our  ddcrly  people  to  i  uiiipt  cfeirtty. 
or  to  U«s  la  want. 

Tha  Howm  1 1— iHm  sfaoidd  step  lu  dally- 
Ing  over  this  insuit.  and  caU  it  l—imll 
at«Ij  to  tha  floor  hi  a  farm  that  the  Sanate 
ca«M  aeeapt  ^'bcut  any  fxrrther  delay.  It 
•■  ■enaanaa  to  say  that  there  tent  time  left 
to  mnatder  a  measure  over  which  there  Is  no 
real  disagreement. 

Th:  issue  Is  squarely  up  to  tha  House  com- 
Mttsa?.  It  should  r^ort  thla  bill  without 
farther  stalling,  and  both  Houses  should 
pus'    It  to  enactrient. 


Cmis  at  Prafse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  KTW  JOESTT 

a  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TI\'ES 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr?.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ot».  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post: 

caoxs  AT  pasct:* 
Tbe  pattern  o*  battle  recently  developed 
at  Budapest   between   the   Roman  Catholic 
prtmate  and  the  Communist  rulers  is  new 
bdng  rcpeatad  In  detail  at  Prague.    By  eTery 
atgn  It  will  be  bnt  a  maMar  of  days  or  poa- 
atMy   hours    before   AacMlibop    Beran    be- 
•OHMi;  like  Cardinal  MtaidaBmty.  a  prisoner 
of  tha  Communist  poUtteal  police.    Whether 
tha  arcbbuhop.  too.  will  one  day  reemerge 
ifom  prlaao  to  pUy  tha  landing  role  at  an- 
othar  propaganda  trial  remains  to  be  seen, 
tat  habas  publicly  instructed  his  followers 
to  dIaratBrd  any  coofwlnns   that  may   be 
tawtf  t»  b*i  aama.    Bowe^er,  the  terror  in 
ftafva  la  avMae  Jy  neither  as  complete  nor 
aa  rtkaLkius  as  it  was  in  Budapest  on  the 
•w  ct  the  aalaure  of  Cardinal  Alindaarnty 
Thta  ta  ahown  In  the  fact  that  the  archbishop 
•aa  able  to  leave  his  palace  and  repair  to  a 
■aonaatery  outside  the  city  for  a  celebration 
er  tha  faaat  at  Corpus  ChrlstI  and  that  aer- 
aral    thousand     persons    found     courage    to 
gather  there  in  an  impressiTe  demonstration 
«f  lOfalty. 

He  also  found  means  to  smuggle  from  tbe 
pateOB  a  pastoral  letter  attacking  the  •anii- 
CferMian  Idaology '  of  the  slate  and  assert- 
tag  that  In  matters  aJTecting  tbe  freedom  of 
'"'  church  further  cumpramises  were  im- 
Ttaua  Arcbbuhop  Beran,  like  Card* 
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Inal  Mtnrtsaint  r.  has  met  the  challenge  hrad- 
on.  and  by  tot4  litarlan  logic,  the  regime  has 
lio  choice  but  1  a  destroy  him.  It  Is  probable 
that  the  Coma:  unlst  leaders  would  bsTC  pre- 
Mowly  and  cautiotisly.  sup- 

dtwh  organisations  and  ac- 
tlTlttes  plecem«  al.  and  assuming  control  and 
directum  of  «  aera.  with  the  view  to  forc- 
ing an  ultimate  breach  with  Rome  and  the 

of  a  national  church  that 
would  be  a  sutkriissiTe  Instrument  af  propa- 
ganda knd  gOTHnment.  stich  as  the  ortho- 
das  churches  a  ipcar  to  have  become  in  most 

cotintrlea. 
such    prelates    as    Archbishop 

these  tactics  are  destined  to 

failure.    As  loiig  as  the  church   is  able  to 

rt  Its  Indep  mdence  It  must  gain  strength 

and  Influence  iis  the  only  remaining  highly 

center  of  resistance  to  a  regime 

5  well  as  feared  by  the  great 

people.  Of  course  Protestant 
groups  in  Huigary.  Bulgaria  and  perhaps 
also  In  Qtechoilovakla.  have  also  ofTered  re- 
slatance  and  t  sve  their  own  lists  of  mar- 
tyta,  but  the  ^thollc  resistance  has  been 
effective  I  ecause.  like  communism,  it  is 
organtaed  on  ap  international  basis. 

consolidation  of  totalitarian 

the  satellite  countries  where 


of  the  satellite 

But    while 
Beran  remain 


organiard 
that  Is  hated 
ma>ority  of  the 


In  short,  the 
rult  in  any  of 


the  chiirch  cotftinues  to  exist  Is  impossible. 

in  Caechoslovakia  Is  certain 

by  another  In  Poland,  where 


Thua  the  crtsu 

to  be  followed 


resistance  to  t  le  regime  Is  even  more  for- 
midable. Nor  das  it  yet  been  shown  that, 
with  ail  tha  res  }urces  of  terror  at  their  com- 
mand, the  advi  ntage  in  this  conflict  neces- 
sarily rests  wiU   the  Communist  rulers. 
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Singing  Salesmaoship 

EXTPN^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

MASSACMtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUfeE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monc  ay,  June  20,  1949 
GOODVriN 


Mr.  Speaker,  singing 
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One  of  the  songs  in  the  folio  Is  entitled, 
"Bonds  for  Happiness."  It  was  written 
by  Ed  Place,  former  Boston  newspaper- 
man, and  until  recently  a  harmonious 
assistant  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McCoNNHLLl.  Ed,  whom  I 
have  known  for  many  years,  believes  in 
saving  for  bonds  and  also  saving  our 
natural  resources,  as  he  is  currently  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
ticHi,  headed  by  David  A.  Aylward.  of 
Boston. 

I  also  note  that  Ed  Cronin  and  Pat 
Sands,  of  Boston,  employees  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau,  are  represented 
in  the  folio  by  a  prize-winning  song  en- 
titled 'Freedom  Rings." 

Bonds  for  Happiness  expresses  a  theme 
that  the  possessor  of  savings  bond  not 
only  contributes  to  the  Nation's  security 
but  also  to  personal  happiness  by  having 
a  nest  egg  to  fall  back  on  ii  time  of  pos- 
sible future  need.  The  Ijrlcs  go  as 
follows : 

Happiness  is  knocking  at  your  door. 
The  future  has  many  joys  in  store. 
Savings  Bonds  will  see  you  through. 
So  be  ready  when  that  man  comes  up  to  you. 
(Chorus) 

Sign  up  for  Savings  Bonds  today. 
Buy  your  limit,  don't  delay. 
Uncle  Sam  needs  you  and  me 
To  keep  a  sound  economy. 
Savings  Bonds  you  will  agree 
Are  vital  to  security. 
Sign  up  for  your  bonds  right  away, 
Buy  your  bonds  today. 


Do  Not  Forfet  the  Farm  Homes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USH£R  L.  BURDICK 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
frequent  discassions  we  hear  about  the 
housing  measure  soon  to  come  before  u.«!, 
I  note  a  common  tendency  to  forget  a 
part  of  that  measure  that  Is  of  great  in- 
terest and  concern  to  me.  I  refer  to  title 
IV  of  the  bill,  providing  aids  for  housing 
on  the  farm. 

The  housing  needs  of  farm  familie.s  are 
all  too ^f ten  forgotten  needs.  The  farm 
is  the  basis  for  our  national  productivity 
and  our  national  prosperity.  Its  eco- 
nomic problems  have  very  properly  re- 
ceived constant  attention  from  all  of  us 
in  the  House.  I  think  it  is  fitting  now 
that  we  give  some  belated  attention  to 
the  family  that  makes  our  agricultural 
productivity  possible. 

I  know  all  of  us  have  traveled  the  high- 
ways that  cross  our  vast  farm  lands  and 
have  admired  their  beauty.  How  many 
of  us  have  thought  that,  off  the  highway 
and  sometimes  hidden  from  view,  are 
some  of  America's  worst  slums,  the 
homes  of  American  farm  families?  How 
many  of  us  realize  that  our  daily  sus- 
tenance comes  from  men.  women,  and 
children  who  suffer  daily  hardship  be- 
cause they  are  not  adequately  housed? 
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The  farm  housing  problem  Is  no  small 
matter.  It  is  not  something  that  affects 
a  scattered  handful  of  farmers.  A  Cen- 
sus Bureau  survey  made  as  recently  as  a 
year  ago  revealed  that  1,400,000  farm 
dwellings — roughly  one-fifth  of  all  farm 
dwellings — were  In  urgent  need  of  major 
repairs  to  make  them  livable.  What  Is 
more,  over  half  of  the  other  farm  homes 
had  no  running  water,  no  bathtubs,  no 
Inside  toilets. 

The.se  are  the  facts  which  lie  behind 
the  concluson  expre.«:sed  by  our  own 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that 
this  Nation  must  be  prepared  to  build 
between  200,000  and  300,000  farm  homes 
each  year  in  the  next  decade  if  we  are  to 
make  any  substantial  progress  in  better- 
ing farm  housing  conditions. 

I  know  I  do  not  need  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues who  come  from  congested  cities 
how  pre.ssing  the  housing  problem  is  In 
their  localities.  We  have  had  many  vivid 
descriptions  of  that  aspect  of  the  hous- 
ing situation  laid  before  us. 

But  I  say  that  the  farm  housing  prob- 
lem Is  even  more  urgent  than  the  city 
housing  problem.  The  available  statis- 
tics tell  us  that  8  percent  of  the  nonfarm 
dwellings  are  in  need  of  major  repairs. 
Compare  this  need  with  the  fact  that  19 
percent  of  farm  homes  are  in  that  de- 
plorable condition. 

We  have  been  told  many  times  about 
overcrowding  in  the  cities.  Yet  how 
many  of  us  are  aware  that  overcrowding 
In  farm  homes  is  proportionately  twice 
as  prevalent  as  in  city  homes? 

The  result,  of  course,  is  the  same  as  In 
the  cities.  It  is  social  and  economic  ero- 
sion. It  means  undermining  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  children  in  whose 
hands  the  future  of  this  Nation  will  rest. 
It  would  be  true  economy  to  put  a  halt 
to  these  Inroads  at  the  foundation  of 
our  society. 

It  does  no  good  to  respond  to  these 
facts  and  figures  by  pious  reference  to 
the  traditional  hardiness  of  American 
families.  Housing  Is  something  that 
cannot  be  separated  from  economics. 
And  the  central  economic  fact  we  must 
face  here  Is  that  more  than  2,000,000 
farm  families  in  1947  produced  farm 
products  valued  at  less  than  $1,500.  Ob- 
viously, these  families  can  do  nothing  to 
Improve  their  housing  conditions  with- 
out financial  assistance. 

The  farm  housing  provisions  of  the 
pending  housing  bill  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  this  problem.  They  con- 
stitute recognition  that  improvement  of 
farm  housing  standards  is  essential  to  a 
sound  and  secure  rural  economy. 

I  do  not  say  that  passage  of  this  bill 
will  solve  the  farm  housing  problem.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  modest  to  a  fault.  Neverthe- 
less, thi.s  bill  would  permit  a  significant 
start  to  be  made  in  improving  family  Ufe 
on  the  farm. 

Fundamentally,  the  farm  housing  pro- 
visions are  planned  to  meet  three  major 
types  of  farm  situations  in  which  hous- 
ing needs  become  particularly  acute.  ^ 

The  first  situation  involves  the  owner 
of  a  self-sustaining  farm  who  is  unable 
to  Improve  his  farmhouse  or  other  build- 
ings   because    the    normal    sources    of 


credit  are  not  available  to  him.  For 
such  a  farmer,  the  bill  would  provide 
loans  with  terms  up  to  33  years  at  not 
more  than  4  percent  interest.  The  loans 
may  be  secured  by  the  farmer's  equity 
In  his  farm. 

The  second  problem  situation  concerns 
a  farm  which  is  not  now  self-sustaining 
but  which  offers  reasonable  prospects  for 
becoming  so  by  application  of  improved 
farm  practices,  by  farm  enlargement  or 
development.  For  farmers  in  this  situa- 
tion the  bill  would  make  available  simi- 
lar loans,  supplemented  by  annual  con- 
tributions where  needed  for  a  period  up 
to  10  years. 

The  third  situation  treated  by  the  bill 
Is  that  of  the  farm  that  has  no  prospect 
of  becoming  self-sustaining.  Small 
loans,  and  a  limited  amount  of  outright 
grants,  are  made  available  for  famUies 
living  on  such  farms.  The  purpose  of 
this  assistance  is  not  to  provide  new 
housing  of  a  permanent  nature  but  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  families  to  make 
repairs  and  necessary  improvements  to 
their  housing  so  that  they  and  the  rural 
community  will  have  the  benefit  of  essen- 
tial health  protection  and  a  decent  mini- 
mum shelter. 

The  loans  and  grants  will  be  small 
and  are  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as 
proper  sanitation,  providing  a  pure  water 
supply,  screening  doors  and  windows, 
making  roofs  weather-tight,  and  simi- 
lar minimum  repairs  and  improvements. 
The  object  is  to  protect  the  health  and 
well-being  of  a  family  that  is  caught  In 
an  impossible  economic  trap.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  salvaging  a  priceless  human 
resource,  not  of  subsidizing  an  uneco- 
nomic farm. 

This  bill  holds  the  only  hope  In  sight 
for  the  thousands  of  farm  families  who 
are  desperately  in  need  of  adequate 
hemes.  I  earnestly  urge  my  many  friends 
and  colleagues  who  represent  the  farm- 
ers of  America  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.  I  also  appeal  to  rep- 
resentatives of  cities  where  the  housing 
question  is  acute;  I  appeal  to  representa- 
tives of  labor  who  know  what  it  is  to  live 
In  homes  that  are  far  below  the  stand- 
ard of  what  an  American  home  should  be. 


Britain  Still  Short  of  Dollars— When  Will 
It  Stop? — Cripps  Says  Situation  Getting 
Worse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, notwithstanding  the  great  sacrifice  by 
the  American  taxpayer,  Cripps  of  Britain 
says  the  dollar  shortage  is  getting  worse. 
And  all  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  ECA 
program  is  pouring  billions  of  dollars 
Into  that  country.  In  view  of  what  is 
going  on,  how  long  can  that  program  l>e 
justified? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  news  article  that  appeared 


in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  under 
a  date  line  out  of  London  on  June  16: 

CRIPPS  TCaUS  BRITAIN'S  DOIXiUI  SHOnTAGl 
WORSX — TELLS  PILGRIMS  TIGHTENING  OF 
WORLD  MARKET  MEANS  NEED  rOI  MORE  nNITXD 
STATES   AID 

London.  June  16. — Great  Britain's  dollar 
problem  is  growing  worse  because  the  world 
no  longer  offers  a  sellers'  market.  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  Chancellor  of  the  E.'cchequer.  said 
tonight.  Because  of  the  changed  market  sit- 
uation, he  said,  Britain  is  having  Increased 
difficulty  selling  goods  and  getting  American 
dollars. 

Sir  Stafford  spoke  at  a  dinner  of  the  pil- 
grims in  honor  of  Thomas  K.  Plnletter,  retir- 
ing chief  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration in  Great  Britain.  He  Joined  Mr. 
Finletter  In  crediting  the  ECA  with  turning 
back  communism  In  western  Europe. 

America's  unprecedented  flnanclal  help 
"clianged  the  whole  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic outlook  of  Europe,"  Sir  Stafford  said. 

"The  vast  reliance  we  In  this  country  still 
have  to  place  upon  gifts  and  loans  of  dollars 
from  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  demon- 
str  tes  how  far  we  are  from  a  solution  of  our 
problem  of  a  balance  of  trade  and  payments 
with  North  America,  nor  do  our  problems  at 
th3  moment  appear  to  be  growing  less. 

"Indeed,  they  are  becoming  temporarily 
greater  as  the  gap  tends  to  widen  again  due 
to  changing  economic  conditions  as  we 
emerge  from  the  i>erlod  of  acute  world  short- 
ages into  a  less  inflationary  situation. 

"Europe  still  needs  Marshall  plan  aid  on  a 
scale  that  will  enable  It  to  maintain  the  dol- 
lar Imports  essential  for  Its  recovery  over  the 
period  of  the  aid  program." 

Mr.  Finletter  called  for  a  continuing  drive 
to  tear  down  barriers  against  travel  and  trade 
among  western  European  countries.  "Those 
which  affect  the  movement  of  persons  could 
be  done  away  with  tomorrow,"  he  said. 


CALLS    CNFTED  STATES    DIPLOMATS   FOOLED 

London,  June  16. — The  right-wing  British 
weekly,  Truth,  today  labeled  three  high- 
ranking  American  diplomats  "ventriloquist's 
dolls"  lor  the' ruling  Socialist  government.  It 
expressed  amazement  at  "their  capacity  to 
be  duped  and  humbugged  and  bamboozled." 

The  three  mentioned  In  the  article  are 
Lewis  Douglas,  Ambassador  to  Britain;  W. 
Averell  Harrlman,  roving  ambassador  In 
Europe  for  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration; and  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Marshall  plan  aid  In 
Britain. 

The  writer  complained  that  all  three  Amer- 
icans In  public  statements  praised  the  "ex- 
traordinary effort  of  recovery"  by  the  Social- 
ist government.  They  ignored  mentioning, 
he  said,  that  Britain  "has  kept  afloat  from 
the  beginning  by  American  dollars  and  by 
nothing  else." 


What  Is  Justice  in  This  Case? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    'ENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald: 

What  Is  Justice  in  This  Cask? 

President  Truman  was  right  the  other  day 
when  he  said  the  spy  trials  and  other  dis- 
closures of  communism  have  sent  a   wars 
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9t.  bjvUTlk,  acron  tbc  Unlt«d  States.  Uncl« 
flam  has  loofcMl  \in<ler  thf  bed  and.  by  fum. 
flntfa  a  burgiwr  la  walttnc  (or  tilm  down  thcrt 
with  (un  im  hand. 

ir**  Tf»a  TO  K  Borania 

Wbo  wottlda't  feel  a  ctalll?     Anrbodj  who 
It  iMva  CDoocm  lor  the  caf«ty  o(  the 
KMaa  of  AnMTtca  tn  present  drcum- 
Jost  larks  ortftnary  common  sense 
Mr  Truman  went  on  to  amy  titat  the  pres- 
ent ac'tated  slate  of  the  pusUc  mind  is  only 
to  be  expected  as  the  aftermath  of  great  up- 
haivato  awl  ttiaturtaaccs  of  war.  and  pointed 


Decs  be  mesn  by  ttiat  tbc  acttatlon  ar.d 
diatur bailee  have  no  sound  baais  in  fact? 
U  so.  why  ts  the  Department  of  Justice  so 
hard  at  work  proaecuUnf  cases  Involvlnc 
communism? 

Let  s  just  have  a  look  at  some  of  the  Items 
that  have  the  public  agitated  In  tu  mind 

Aic*'  Biss  F(  rroer  aaalataat  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  former  prcsMWnt  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
Indicted  0:^cembeT  15.  1948.  (or  perjury  be- 
cause he  denied  that  be  had  ever  Riven  secret 
and  confidential  United  States  G«^>vernment 
Inftjrmatlon  to  a  Communist  agent  The 
Communist,  wbo  has  qu!t  the  party  has 
testified  against  Hisa  in  ccurt  under  oath. 

Bias  went  on  uial  In  Federal  court  In  Ne« 
Tork  City.  May  31.  1049  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  presumably 
straining  every  nerve  end  muscle  to  prove  Ita 
charges  against  him. 

Does  Mr.  Truman  think  tlLat  such  a  matter 
should  be  ignored  by  the  Amerlc£.n  people? 

Judith  Coplon:  Department  ot  Justice 
cmnloy^e  In  p  position  of  tnist  and  conO- 
dence  who  had  been  complimented  for  her 
work  by  Attome;  General  Tom  Clark  himself, 
indicated  March  17.  1949.  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  in  this  city  Charge,  theft  of 
United  SUtes  GcverLment  documenU  with 
L  tent  to  lnji:re  the  United  Spates  and  aid  a 
foreign  power 

She  hud  been  nailed  In  New  Tork  City  13 
days  before  with  extntcu  of  sttdi  documents 
In  her  purse,  as  sne  walked  along  a  street  In 
company  with  a  Russian  agent. 

On  April  25.  1M9.  sbe  went  on  trial  here 
and  like  Htas  in  New  York  is  now  in  the 
proceaa  of  oflerlng  her  defense. 

Wllltam  Z.  Poster.  Bug«>e  Dennis,  et  al.: 
Ob  July  ao.  1948.  these  and  10  other  officers 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  were  indicted 
by  a  Pedcrml  grand  )ury  in  New  Tork  City  on 
ctaargaa  of  adroeating  the  overthrow  of  our 
Oovemment  by  force  and  violence 

They  went  to  tnal  January  17.  1949.  in  the 
United  States  dlsulct  court  of  New  Tork 
City. 

In  addition  to  these  world-shaking  cases, 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  Indictments  and  presentments  In 
other  dtlss  from  coast  to  coast.  Trials  are 
scheduled  In  New  Orleans.  Detroit.  Kb^tbb 
City.  San  Francisco.  Seattle,  and  other  com- 
miuiities 

WHY  THCSZ  PSOSXCtmONST 

We  dont  profess  to  know  what  wQl  come 
out.  wouldn't  tell  If  we  did.  but  It  Is  safe 
to  guess  there  Kill  be  shocks  and  sensations, 
equal  to  If  not  surpaaslng  those  In  the  three 
trials  now  running. 

It  Is  obTlouB  that  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  locked  In  a  death 
atraggle  with  the  Commtxnlsts  In  our  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Why? 

Is  all  this  some  kind  of  political  stde- 
abow  to  get  votes  for  Mr.  Truman.  Jiist  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  want  action  against  the  Commu- 
nists? Or  Is  It  becauae  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  literally  fighting  for  lU 
exlstenccT 

If  Attorney  General  Clark  and  the  head  of 
hia  criminal  division.  Alex  Campt>ell  have  or- 
dered these  p.uaccutlons  Just  to  cstcb  votes. 
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TSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

USHER  L  BURDICK 


OP    NOSTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THI  HtoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRES 
Mindny   June  20.  1949 

Mr.  BUUDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  C!  .n  now  remove  all  clashes  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Army  e  igineers  as  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission Re  )ort  recommended.  The  Ar- 
my   engine  ers    were    pretty    well    en- 


the  House,  but  the  Senate 
Hoover  Recommendation  to 


them  as  we  1  as  other  departments  of  the 
Government.  The  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  resulted  In  making 
the  Army  engineers  subject  to  the  same 
recommenc  ations  as  others. 

The  Preildent  can  consolidate  and 
eliminate  and  arrange  matters  In  view 
of  eflncienc  r  and  expenditures  and  his 
plan  can  b?  vetoed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  w  thin  a  given  period.  In  the 
case  of  tie  Army  engineers  In  civil 
functions,  he  President  will  undoubt- 
edly follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  re  wrt,  which  say.  eliminate 
them  from  this  function.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  t  lat.  he  will  be  supported  by 
both  the  H)use  and  Senate,  because  of 
liinded  performance  and  un- 
and  excessively  unnecessary 
These  engineers  care 
expense,  because  they  still 
are  In  the  war.  They  still 
su-e  building  coastal  roads 
where  the  c^Mt  was  triple  what  it  should 
have  been  dliring  the  war.  When  a  large 
cat  slipped  off  the  grade,  they  didn't 
stop  to  haul  it  back,  but  buried  It,  and 
called  for  a  hew  one  •  •  •  and  they 
cot  It.  Tney  could  have  anything  in 
time  of  war.  But  now  that  the  war  Is 
over,  the  (eople  of  the  United  States 
don't  want  hem  ordering  people  around 


in  peacetime  and  blowing  In  at  random 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  P!rk-Ploan  plan  was  authorized 
at  $200,000,000  for  the  Garri.son  Dam 
and  S200.000.000  for  the  Missourl-Sourls 
diversion.  According  to  the  way  the  en- 
gineers have  unlawfully  purcha.sed  land, 
and  built  a  city  at  Rlverdale.  the  best 
estimates  now  are  that  this  project  will 
co.st  a  billion  if  the  engineers  run  the 
show.  When  the  woik  has  been  com- 
pleted. Rlverdale  will  become  another 
Virginia  City— a  ghost  town— and  will 
finally  be  sold  In  chunks  and  moved 
away. 

The  outstanding  engineers  of  the 
country  are  not  found  only  among  the 
Army  engineers.  They  know  that  them- 
selves, and  hence  hire  engineers  to  aid 
them.  I  think  there  are  only  187  Army 
engineers  In  the  whole  corps  and  to 
think  that  this  great  Nation  cannot  run 
its  own  business  in  peacetime  without 
men  who  are  .schooled  In  destruction  and 
U'^ed  to  unlimited  money,  is  to  admit  that 
this  Nation  is  in  a  bad  way. 

This  PiCk-SIoan  plan  can  be  carried 
out  without  a  hitch  and  great  benefit  re- 
sult if  business  sense  and  ob«^ervance  of 
the  law  now  Is  adhered  to  An  end  will 
be  put  to  the  propaganda  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  engineers  to  stir  up 
the  people  in  the  area  to  support  them  in 
constructing  a  different  dam  than  that 
authorized  by  Congress.  Tney  should  be 
builders  and  not  perform  like  a  bunch  of 
ward  politicians  In  the  location  of  a  post 
office. 

General  P:ck's  unauthorized  and  ar- 
rogant conduct  in  the  upper  Missouri 
Basin  has  brought  di.scrcdit  on  the 
United  States  Army  which  Is  an  institu- 
tion for  which  every  citizen  wants  to  feel 
proud.  General  Pick  is  the  direct  cause 
of  the  intense  and  bitter  difference 
among  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  which 
can  never  be  settled  or  abated  while  he  Is 
connected  with  the  project. 

He  started  all  the  trouble  himself.  He 
first  said  a  water  pool  of  17.000,000  acre- 
feet  was  enough,  but  when  he  came  out 
to  this  area  the  first  thing  he  said  was 
that  the  pool  was  to  be  23.000.000  acre- 
feet,  and  that  Is  what  he  campaigned  on 
before  commercial  clubs,  meetings,  and 
Interviews  with  news  reporters.  There 
was  not  and  Is  not  now  an  authorization 
by  Congress  for  a  pool  of  23.090.000  acre- 
feet  of  water.  That  Is  what  Pick  wants 
and  he  has  spent  more  time  on  that  prop- 
aganda and  building  Rlverdale  than  he 
has  In  creating  a  pool  level  that  will  take 
care  of  17.000.000  acre-feet  of  water  as 
authorized  by  law. 

He  Is  Impos-sible— those  with  who  he 
was  to  cooperate  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  he  In  substance  calls  liars 
and  tells  about  the  understanding  ar- 
rived at  in  a  meeting  at  Omaha,  when 
he  was  not  there  and  was  not  even  In 
the  United  States.  He  said  there  never 
was  anything  said  about  a  pool  level 
of  1.830  feet.  That  Is  correct.  But  he 
falls  to  state  that  there  was  also  nothing 
said  about  a  pool  level  of  1,850  feet.  The 
question  was  to  the  area  of  the  pond  In 
acre- feet,  and  Pick  himself  fixed  the  area 
at  17.000,000  acre-feet.  If  the  area  was 
to  be  increased,  the  law  provided  that  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
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lamation.  by  agreement,  might  enlarge 
It.  To  this  very  hour,  no  such  agree- 
ment has  been  made,  and  a  pool  of  23.- 
000.000  acre-feet  is  a  pure  product  of  the 
general's  imagination  and  nothing  more. 

The  engineers'  activity  in  the  basic 
law  was  limited  to  fiood  control  and  navi- 
gation. Irrigation  and  power  develop- 
ment was  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Does 
General  Pick  follow  this  directive?  Not 
on  your  life.  He  has  more  irrigation 
schemes  than  there  is  water.  The  more 
Irrigation  he  develops  at  the  Garrison 
Dam,  the  less  water  there  will  be  for 
navigation,  because  the  law  places  Irri- 
gation first.  By  his  very  own  scheme 
of  Irrigation,  he  destroys  any  chance  of 
navigation.  He  wants  full  pov;er  de- 
velopment at  Garrison — full  develop- 
ment, mind  you — but  his  scheme  of  irri- 
gation and  a  canal  to  Devils  Lake  will, 
to  that  extent,  lessen  power  development. 
This  scheme  of  irrigation  and  canal,  ac- 
cording to  his  plan,  is  to  draw  the  water 
from  the  pool  above  the  Garrison  Dam — 
not  below  the  dam,  as  at  Port  Peck.  The 
more  water  is  lowered  for  this  purpose, 
the  less  power  will  or  can  be  developed. 
His  schemes,  if  analyzed,  contradict 
themselves. 

What  on  earth  does  he  want  two 
canals  to  Devils  Lake  for?  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  a  plan  for  that  very 
purpose  which  the  Army  engineers  ap- 
proved. His  ditch  to  Devils  Lake  was 
never  approved  in  the  basic  law,  or  since 
the  law  was  passed.  That  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  this  genius  of  engineering.  He 
Is  going  to  have  his  own  ditch. 

The  sad  part  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  there  never  was.  is  not  now,  or  ever 
will  be  water  enough  in  the  Missouri 
River  to  carry  out  General  Pick's  won- 
derful schemes.  Still,  that  does  not  de- 
ter him  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  will 
arrange  nature  some  way — make  it  rain 
more — make  it  snow  more  than  It  has 
since  we  have  a  record  of  the  river.  Any 
engineer  who  can  use  all  the  water  In  the 
river  for  irrigation,  and  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  a  9-foot  channel  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  from  Sioux  City  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, can  make  it  rain  or  snow  at  his 
pleasure. 

The  general  says  that  if  he  cannot  have 
this  extra  6.000,000  acre-feet  of  water, 
his  whole  plan  will  be  disrupted.  Know- 
ing now  what  his  schemes  are  and  how 
they  contradict  themselves,  it  is  barely 
possible  that  a  little  Interruption  might 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  people  who  live 
In  that  area,  and  a  good  thing  for  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 


Federal  Aid  to  EdacatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1949» 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  this  Nation  at  this 
time  is  adequate  schools  and  teachers 
for  our  youth.   The  House  of  Representa- 


tives will  soon  present  a  proposed  bill  for 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  an  article  appearing 
in  the  May  20.  1949.  issue  of  the  Marlon 
(Ind.)  News-Herald  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  a  school  teacher  of  that  city. 
I  feel  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Member- 
ship of  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

"IDUCATIOW  rOS  ALL  MVBT  BE  ATTAINKD  THRODCH 
FTSERAL  AID  TO  EDt7CATION,"  SATS  MARION 
TEACH  Ell  IN  LrrrEK 

Dear  EorroR:  For  about  as  many  years  as 
I  have  been  a  teacher,  I  have  seen  articles 
a*>out  Federal  aid  for  education  In  the  local 
dally  newspapers — all  against.  "Ouest"  edi- 
torials frorr  such  neighboring  cities'  presses 
as  Kokomo.  Lx)ganaport.  et  al.,  appear  at  de- 
cent Intsrvals  between  local  papers  Issuea 
and/or  lift  the  finger  of  warning,  the  voice 
of  protest,  concerning  education  (or  all 
American  j-out.h. 

It  would  seem  from  these  articles  that 
Marlon's  opinion  svirrounded  by  Hoosier- 
dom's  other  good  opinion  is  a  unanimous 
outcry  against  the  slow -in -coming  but  at- 
last-ln-slght  best  hope  (or  the  Nation;  equal- 
ization of  opportunity  in  schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

"Seem"  only.  What  o(  the  voices  of  par- 
ents— organised,  teachers — organized,  voters? 
I  don't  see  their  opinion  newsspread  In  this 
section.  However,  their  work  toward  Fed- 
eral aid  has  been  o(  at  least  30  years' 
patience;  but  apparently  opinion  of  parents 
(organized),  educators  (organized),  and 
voters  (ditto)  is  either  discounted  alto- 
gether as  the  work  of  a  (ew  dangerous  crea- 
tures or  piiffed  up  as  the  propaganda  of 
bllnd-lead-the-bllnd  agitators. 

Now  I  have  used  the  "organized"  (popular- 
word  No.  1)  advisedly,  because  we  do  know 
that  it  Is  through  organization  that  the 
splash  is  made.  Thls-and-that  Is  accom- 
plished through  organization,  and  we  see 
Federal  aid  (or  schools  is  on  Its  way.  It  will 
look  as  though,  again,  the  organized  way 
Is  responsible. 

And  yet  I  wonder  if  there  have  not  been 
some  very  vital  factors  at  work  which  are,  In 
their  very  nature,  highly  unorganized. 

Take  parents.  Odd  creatures!  They  try 
to  take  their  youngsters  to  places  of  "oppor- 
tunity unbounded."  They  move.  Prom  the 
South  they  have  come  North;  from  the 
mountains  they  move  to  the  fiatlands;  from 
the  rural  wlnterlands  they  have  gone  to 
urban  areas,  where — bless  them — they  felt 
their  kids  would  have  a  better  chance  In  life. 
That  chance  always  carries  the  idea  that  "the 
schools'll  be  better  there."  These  moves,  I've 
noticed,  are  one-family,  two-family  migra- 
tions. Nothing  highly  organized,  but  we  who 
know  who  go  to  school  to  us  see  how  effective 
these  ingressive  families  are  In  maintaining 
upping  or  lowering  the  standards  of  our  par- 
ticular schools.  How  happy  the  community 
which  adds  a  nicely  adjusted,  educated  fam- 
ily. And  how  disconsolate  the  neighborhood 
which  has  to  take  In  another  one  of  those 
families  whose  kids  arent  "eddicated  up  to 
nlthin'." 

With  Federal  aid  aimed  at  equalizing  school 
opportunities,  I  believe  America  is  going  to 
have  fewer  worries  about  its  neighbors'  mov- 
ings-ln.  If  the  "readin",  writln",  and  "rith- 
matlc'  "  chances  are  about  the  same  for  all  of 
us,  we  can  devote  our  good  griping  time  to 
considering  more  Important  aspects  of  our 
community  relationships,  morale,  character. 

Too,  the  imorganized  teachers,  I  believe, 
have  made  their  tiny  weights  felt  down  cap- 
itol  way.  Such  tiny  weights.  Their  un- 
organized way  is  this:  Miss  Annie  Laurie 
Tatum  teaches  In  Red  Mountain,  Miss.,  for  2 
years  after  her  license  Is  issued.  Not  a  very 
good  Job,  but  one  does  have  to  get  a  start. 
Brother  Anslelgh  Tatum  Is  set  up  as  a  doctor 
o\-er  m  Meridian;  he  (Annie  Laurie's  favorite 


brother)  is  only  one  reason  she  moves  there 
to  teach.  Besides  the  obvious  (quarters, 
friends,  kinfolk),  there's  a  better  salary  and 
better  working  conditions.  So  Annie  Laurie 
hies  herself  to  Meridian.  Red  Mountain 
loses  a  fine  teacher;  and  Red  Mountain  can- 
not afford  to  lose.  Next  to  Birmingham  (well 
say)  and  then  to  Long  Beach.  Calif.  In 
this  first  new  school  city,  we'd  have  to  cut 
the  parenthesized  obvioiu  to  quarters  and 
friends  while  retaining  better-yet  salary  and 
better-yet  working  conditions. 

In  the  second  new  school  city,  the  paren- 
thesis Is  entirely  cut;  now  we  have  left  sal- 
ary and  working  conditions. 

Annie  Laurie  may  not  have  been  part  of 
the  letters-sending  educators  group.  She 
wasn't  even  a  member  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Aasoclation.  but  her  name  was  legion. 
There's  a  teacher  migration  as  well  as  a 
parent  migration.  It  happens,  not  only  in 
Misslaelppi,  but  also  in  Center  Township, 
Marion,  Qrant  County,  Ind. 

With  Federal  aid  to  equalize  school  oppor- 
tunities, I  believe  America  is  going  to  have 
fewer  worries  about  its  teachers  leaving.  If 
opportunities  for  working  and  earning  are 
more  nearly  the  same  for  all  of  us.  we  can 
devote  our  good  planning  time  to  more  Im- 
portant aspects  of  our  teaching  life:  com- 
munity betterment  through  the  schools  and 
through  the  teacher's  own  life  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Then,  there  is  the  third  imorganized 
whose  little  squeak  has  been  heard.  He  la 
no  dues-paying  member;  he  does  not  trot 
down  to  the  State  house,  probably  doesn't 
even  know  the  name  of  a  county  chairman: 
but  he  does  vote.  Yes,  the  un-nondls- 
organized  little  voter  went  to  cast  his  ballot. 
He  voted  for  the  fellow  who  said  education 
must  be  better  provided  (ot  (the  other  can- 
didate hadn't  been  too  clear  on  the  subject 
and  he  voted  that  way  without  a  noncom- 
mittal warning  that  he  liked  all  of  Harry's 
program  except  the  Federal  aid  for  a  decent 
school  program. 

With  Federal  aid  as  promised  by  his  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  America,  etc.,  etc. 

So,  Mr.  Editor,  although  I  please  to  be  a 
highly  organized  parent,  teacher,  and  voter, 
I  stUl  think  we  should  see  in  the  newspapers 
some  castigation  of  tribute  to  these  others 
whose  very  actions  have  so  Impressed  the  na- 
tion's lawmakers  that  last  week  the  Senate, 
led  by  converted  Robert  Taft,  of  Ohio,  passed 
a  good  basic  bill  which  will  go  a  long  way  in 
bringing  about  education  for  all  American 
youth,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  I'm  glad  News  Herald  shows  tend- 
encies in  that  direction  and  don't  worry 
about  your  competition.  Print  the  truth  and 
the  people  will  read. 

High  School  Txachkr. 


Arlinfton  of  the  Middle  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  F  B!ACK,  JR. 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Recently  it  was  by  privilege  to  attend  the 
rededication  service  at  Camp  Butler 
Cemetery,  the  "Arlington  of  the  Middle 
West."  in  Springfield,  111.  The  original 
tract  of  land  for  this  national  cemetery 
was  selected  up)on  the  recommendation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  has  served 
this  section  of  the  country  as  a  national 
cemetery  since  the  Civil  War.     It  now  is 
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the  burial  site  of  scvcr»l  thousand  men. 
including  over  500  from  World  War  II, 
who  gave  their  Lvea  so  that  others  might 
live. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  followinR  article 
hy  V.  Y.  Dallman.  editor  of  the  Illinois 
State  Register: 

(By  ▼.  T   Dallman.  editor  nitnoU  SUte 
Register) 

A  great  general,  who  haul  counted  10.000 
ciMUiltlfw  in  his  divtsion— 2.000  of  them 
dMMl — in  the  Philippine  campaign  in  World 
War  II.  had  spoken  to  approxlmatelv  10,000 
people   In   Can^p   Butler   National   Cemetery. 

Taps  had  echoed  acroaa  the  burial  ground. 
There  had  been  sacred  music,  a  military 
parade,  the  tender  placing  o(  flowers  on  the 
"little  green  tents"  of  departed  heroes 

There  had  been  prayers  (or  peace,  a  lyn- 
ciirony  of  tears  for  the  departed  and  ref- 
erential hopes  for  the  future  safety  of  man- 
kind. 

Thus  the  "Arlington  of  the  West  was  dedi- 
cated yesterday  in  a  sun-kissed  ceremony 
which  will  be  written  into  enduring  hut(»7. 

The  ^-allant  soldier  who  flew  to  Spring- 
field from  Washington  to  sound  the  key- 
B0Ce  of  the  occasion,  and  who  won  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  and  heard  him. 
wa-s  MaJ  Gen  William  H.  Arnold,  combat 
hero  of  Pacific  operations  against  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  recent  war.  Be  emphasized  moral 
and  spiritual  raiues  as  transcendent  to  mili- 
tary power  He  paid  tribute  to  the  dead. 
He  honored  future  generations  by  Insisting 
tiiat  the  future  peace  and  progress  of  the 
iKirld  depend  ucon  everyday   ligbteoiisnes*. 

JOaKTH    RlCCt,    CHAIBMAN 

The  chairman  of' the  committee  of  the  In- 
ter-Veterana'  Council.  Joeeph  S.  Rider,  who 
presided  at  the  ceremony  at  the  cemetery, 
presented  leaders  of  all  groups  who  had  co- 
operated to  make  the  dedication  a  succeae. 
The  Five  Hundred  and  Fifth  United  States 
Air  Force  band  led  the  parade  of  Hag- bearing 
units  past  the  reviewing  stand.  Rabbi  Karl 
Roceotbai  gave  the  invocation.  Rev.  Jamee 
J.  Haggerty  spoke  of  the  fundamental  values 
of  peace  and  practical  righteousness.  Rev. 
Richard  NewhaU  gave  the  benediction. 

Louis  B.  Hellmeyer.  cemetery  superintend- 
ent, was  honored,  as  was  Gold  Star  Mother 
Mrs.  Norman  Larson,  to  whom  a  memorial 
folder  was  presented  for  all  Gold  Star 
Mothers.  The  SpriagQeld  Harmony  Club  and 
tike  Harmonettes  of  the  Riverton  High  School 
were  vigorously  applauded  for  their  songs. 
James  E.  2k)ok  was  the  efficient  coordinator. 
W.  R.  c.  White,  as  grand  marshal,  was  given 
a  big  hand  for  a  great  job  well  done 

Among  the  guests  (»«eented  by  Chairman 
BMer  was  Peter  F  Mack.  Carlinville.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress;  United  States  Senators  Scott 
W.  Lucas  and  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
unable  to  attend,  were  publicly  thanked  by 
the  chairman  for  obtaining  the  active  co- 
operation and  attendance  of  General  Arnold. 
The  latter  was  met  at  Capital  Airport  in  the 
late  morning,  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  by  members  of  the  Inter- Veter- 
ans* Oouncil.  escorted  by  them  to  the  Butler 
cemetery,  and  also  to  the  airport  where  he 
departed  in  a  Navy  plane  at  5  30  p    m. 

CUmUL  ASNOLO'S  tnri^w^ti 

General  Arnold  spoke  briefly  but  to  the 
point.  He  held  his  great  audience  despite 
the  hot  sun  which  boiled  down  upon  them. 
His  hearers  were  manifestly  conscious  of  a 
great  and  memorable  occasion  He  quoted 
Lincoln  and  sought  EM  vine  guidance  for  all. 
He  said  "the  world  is  looking  for  leadership, 
both  spinttial  and  political  "  In  conclusion 
he  said  In  part: 

"We  cannot  long  remain  a  prosperous  Na- 
tion economically  without  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  pollUcal  leadership.  Qtir 
good  Intentions,  inspired  by  democratic 
ideals,  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  per- 
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Camp  Butler  National  Cem- 
recall  the  words  of  the  im- 
wlth  whose  life  this  fair  city 
aksoclated— "It  is  rather  for  us 
defllcated  to  the  great  task  re- 
us— that  from  these  honored 
Increased    devotion    to    that 
they  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
-that  we  here  resolve  that 
not  have  died  In  vain,  that 
untler  God  shall  have  a  new  birth 
that  government  of  the  peo- 
e.  for  the  people  shall  not 
earth.'  " 


Pdei  tiiic't  Holy  Places 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOllSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1949 
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I.sraeli  Government  has  been  most  scru- 
pulous in  protectin"  the  holy  places  in 
Palestine.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  more 
than  a  few  propassnda  pieces  would  have 
reached  the  press  for  so  serious  an  of- 
fense. By  this  time,  when  news  from 
Palestine  has  been  featured  in  all  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  friendly  or  hos- 
tile to  Israel,  the  stories  of  vandalism  on 
the  part  cf  Israel  would  have  received  a 
wide  and  inclusive  coverage.  That  it  has 
not  been  so  is  testified  to  by  the  absence 
of  such  stories  in  the  press.  The  eye- 
witness report  of  the  American  Christian 
Palertine  Committee  emphatically  states 
that  the  holy  places  in  Palestine  have 
been  most  scrupulously  protected  even 
during  the  heat  and  height  of  battle.  I 
saw  this  myself  when  I  visited  Israel.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  Israelis 
themselves,  and  with  pride,  how  careful 
they  had  been  in  preserving  the  holy 
places.  The  Arabs  themselves  have  not 
dared  make  Lhat  accusation  in  open  dis- 
cussion before  the  United  Nations,  pow- 
erful as  they  knew  such  an  argument 
would  be  The  evidence  was  too  much 
against  it.    As  the  Palestine  Post  puts  It: 

The  Jews  have  no  desire  'o  overrun  or 
possess  places  that  are  holy  to  other  re- 
ligions. All  they  want  Is  safe  access  to  their 
own. 

The  few  propaganda  pieces  that  have 
appeared  are  obviously  tied  to  the  issue 
of  the  internationalization  of  Jeru.salem. 
Following  the  partition  plan  of  the  UN, 
the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem 
was  put  to  trial  and  failed  miserably. 
When  the  Arabs  invaded  Israel.  Jeru- 
salem was  left  wido  open  to  attack.  It 
had  been  previously  believed  that  the 
whole  world  would  rush  to  the  defense  of 
Jerusalem,  but  the  sorry  fact  remains 
that  Israel  and  Israel  alone  defended 
Jerusalem,  and  alone  defended  the  de- 
molition of  the  new  city,  togeth3r  with 
the  holy  places.  Jerusalem  was  under 
siege  for  weeks,  without  water,  light,  or 
food,  but  the  whole  world  kept  silent.  I 
believe  this  one  fact  shocked  Israel  more 
than  any  other  indifference  to  Israel's 
fate,  for  here  were  not  only  the  Israelis 
concerned,  but  the  sanctity  of  the  city  of 
three  religions. 

This  must  not  be  permitted  to  happen 
again.  A  realistic  and  honorable  peace 
precludes  the  internationalization  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  following  article  on  the  holy  places 
will  be,  I  am  sure,  of  interest  to  all : 

(From  the  Palestine  Post  of  May  2,  1949 1 

HOLT  PLACES 

It  may  have  been  chagrin  at  the  friendly 
agreement  between  the  French  con.sulate 
general  In  Jeriisalem  and  the  Israel  mUltary 
commander  there,  providing  for  the  return  of 
part  of  the  Notre  Dame  Hospice  to  civilian 
use,  that  caused  Ramallah  Radio  yesterday 
to  emit  the  canard  that  Jews  were  occupying 
monasteries  and  convents  In  Aln  Karem  and 
that  the  French  consul  general  had  protested. 
Charging  an  opponent  with  the  very  offenses 
which  one  commits  Is  a  common  form  of 
propaganda,  but  If  used  too  often  tends  to 
defeat  iuelf.  And  In  these  particular  mat- 
ters the  facts  are  plain.  Jews  are  not  en- 
gaged in  occupying  religious  buildings  of  any 
kind  In  Aln  Karem;  as  the  French  consulate 
general  Informed  the  Palestine  Post  yester- 
day, no  protest  against  the  alleged  occupa- 
tion bad  been  lodged  In  fact,  nothing 
whatever  was  known  there  of  the  matter; 
and,  in  response  to  a  French  request,  the 
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Israel  military  commander  In  Jerusalem  had 
agreed  to  the  evacuation  of  part  of  the  Notre 
X>aine  Hospice,  the  French  consul  general 
appreciating  that  the  rest  of  the  building  was 
needed  by  Israel  for  defense  purposes. 

So  much  for  the  facts.  Certain  lessons 
may  be  drawn  from  them.  Apart  from  the 
east  wir.g  of  the  Notre  Dame  Hospice,  which 
faces  the  Arab  lines  only  a  lew  yarus  away, 
the  Cl-.rlstian  religious  Institutions  in  Jeru- 
salem In  Jewish  occupation  are  the  Ratis- 
bonne  Monastery  and  St.  Joseph's  Convent, 
the  former  by  generous  permission  of  its 
owners,  housing  Jewish  refugees — it  is  apt 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  Arab  invasion  created 
a  Jewish  refugee  problem — and  the  Litter, 
again  by  kind  permission  of  the  owners,  serv- 
ing as  a  hospital  to  replace  the  Hadassah 
Hospital,  which  was  bombarded  by  the  Arab 
Legion  and  made  Inaccessible.  All  the  other 
Christian  religious  institutions  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  Christian  holy  places,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Jewish  holy  places,  are  in  that 
part  of  the  city  which  is  in  Arab  hands.  In 
the  discussions  on  the  future  of  Jerusalem 
that,  too,  is  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Jews  have  no  desire  to  overrun  or 
possess  places  that  are  holy  to  other  religions. 
All  they  want  is  safe  access  to  their  own.  and 
the  ability  to  provide  that  protection  against 
ottack  on  their  habitations  which  the  events 
of  the  past  year  and  more  have  shown  to  be 
Imperative.  For  their  part,  they  have  every 
intention  of  giving  all  necessary  safeguards 
to  the  religious  institutions  of  other  faiths 
in  their  own  territory,  and  the  return  of  part 
of  the  Notre  Dame  Hospice  Is  the  latest 
demoiistration — It  is  not  the  first — of  their 
good  win  and  good  faith.  Tlie  armistice 
agreement  with  Transjordan  stipulated  free 
access  to  the  holy  places.  It  Is  not  Israel's 
fault  that  no  progress  in  the  detailed  arrange- 
ments for  this  has  I^een  made. 


Bob  Feller  Youth  Foundation  Encourages 
Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALirORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, recently  I  was  privileged  to  fly 
to  the  city  of  New  York  and  there  par- 
ticipate in  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
very  significant  and  memorable  dinner. 
For,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in  honor  of  two 
distinguished  American  lad.s  of  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  age.  re- 
spectively, who  had  saved  human  lives 
during  the  preceding  12  months.  It  was 
the  Popsicle  youth  award  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  May  18,  and  in  attendance 
were  the  following  distinguished  Amer- 
ican citizens,  amongst  others:  Bob  Fel- 
ler, of  baseball  fame;  Chancellor  ToUey, 
of  Syracuse  University;  Hon.  Vincent 
Impelleterl,  president,  NYC  Council; 
Brother  Potamian,  dean,  Manhattan  Col- 
lege; Charles  Brecht  of  St.  Johns  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  Joe  Lowe,  president.  Joe 
Lowe  Corp.;  Lt.  Glenn  Davis,  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

I  considered  it  a  great  privilege  and 
honor  to  be  asked  by  the  Bob  Feller 
Youth  Foundation  to  present  a  4-year 
scholarship  in  Syracuse  University  to 
John  Paul  Cunningham,  of  San  Marino, 
Lo3  Angeles  County,  Calif.   And  while  the 


lad  does  not  reside  in  my  congressional 
district,  it  is  in  the  same  county,  and  the 
lad  had  saved  the  lives  of  a  father  and 
son  from  drowning  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tain lakes  in  the  nearby  majestic  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  To  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  significant  that  Mr.  Joe  Lowe,  the 
outstandingly  successful  president  of  this 
commercial  corporation  of  Nation-wide 
spread,  should  conceive  it  as  conducive 
to  the  American  way  of  lif^  that  he  and 
his  associate  owners  contribute  some  of 
their  money  profits  to  encourage  the 
youth  of  America  in  terms  of  successful 
leadership  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
helpfulness  of  others. 

The  other  distinguished  lad  who  re- 
ceived a  4-year  scholarship  in  Syracuse 
University  was  Joseph  Fisher,  of  707 
Somerset  Place  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  parents  of  both  of  the  lads  were 
brought  to  New  York  at  the  expense  of 
the  foundation. 

In  speaking  with  Bob  Feller,  of  base- 
ball fame,  he  made  it  clear  to  me  that  he 
felt  that  emphasis  ujKin  leadership  of 
youth  by  youth  was  a  very  desirable  and 
necessary  emphasis  and  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
president  of  the  Popsicle  Corp.,  made  it 
clear  to  me  that  he  felt  that  by'reward- 
ing  leadership  and  responsibility  in 
American  youth  the  foundation  would  be 
making  the  wisest  expenditure  of  its 
money  in  terms  of  American  youth. 

It  was  a  very  happy  occasion,  very 
largely  attended,  and  I  returned  to  my 
work  in  the  United  States  Congress  the 
next  morning  at  9:30  with  renewed  and 
Inspired  vigor  and  determination  to  do 
that  each  day  which  would  more  nearly 
ICi  d  to  cause  American  youth  to  think  in 
terms  of  doing  good  for  others. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  herewith  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Granite  City  (111.)  Press-Record  from 
the  Madison  (HI.)  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, local  763.  endorsing  Federal  aid  to 
education: 

Thi  Forum 
7xachehs  fedeh.\tion  favors  salary  ftrnd  bill 

Mr.  C.  E.  TowxsEND, 

Manager,  Granite  City  Press-Record. 
Granite  City,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Townsend:  So  much  has  been 
said  concerning  Federal  aid  to  education 
among  educational  circles  that  we  should 
like  our  many  friends  to  know  that  oiu'  or- 
ganization is  backing  the  following  bill  which 
came  up.  along  with  the  Taft-Thomas  blU, 
for  hearing  on  June  2,  and  that  the  following 
telegram  was  sent  to  our  Washington  cor- 
respondent to  be  inserted  in  the  hearing  on 
Federal  aid: 

"The  Madison  Federation  of  Teachers,  Lo- 
cal 763.  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  sponsor- 
ing the  Leslnski  lalwr  bill  for  education. 
After  reading  the  various  bills,  we  are  con- 


fident that  this  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
meets  the  needs  of  schools  and  teachers  more 
effectively  than  any  other  Federal  aid  bill. 
We  heartily  endorse  that  75  percent  of  funds 
be  set  aside  for  teachers'  salaries;  that  funds 
be  made  available  for  only  public  school 
teachers'  salaries;  that  fimds  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  services  of  all  children  In  the 
States:  that  If  a  State  or  person  believes  it 
or  he  has  not  received  Just  allocation,  that 
the  right  to  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts 
from  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  be  granted;  that  full 
benefits  of  the  law  be  given  United  States 
possession;  that  It  is  the  only  bill  which  will 
actually  equalize  educational  opportunities: 
that  services  to  all  children,  scholarships  to 
needy  students,  public-school  construction, 
eradication  of  adult  illiteracy  are  not  only 
highly  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary  if 
the  great  institution  of  democratic  public 
schools  Is  to  perpetuate  Itself.  We  endorse 
the  Leslnski  bill,  urge  Its  support  and  pas- 
sage." 

Thanking  you  for  your  fairness  and  manj 
past  courtesies,  I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

Marjorse  SMrrH,  Secretary. 


Coatrol  of  Tidelands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HtBERT 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13. 1949 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
able  and  thorough  Bernard  L.  Krebs  of 
the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayime  has  prepared  a  series  of  five 
articles  on  the  rttempt  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  grab  the  tidelands  of  the 
coast  btates.  Mr.  Krebs  in  his  articles 
draws  a  comparison  between  Federal  and 
State  operation  of  oil  leases. 

If  you  will  but  take  the  time  to  read 
these  very  informative  articles  you  will 
be  able  to  understand  a  great  deal  better 
some  of  the  things  which  are  involved  in 
this  land  grab,  or  attempted  land  grab, 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  presenting  three  of  these  articles 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  and 
will  later  present  the  remaining  two  ar- 
ticles in  order  to  complete  the  entire 
series  which  bears  not  only  reading  but 
also  serious  thought  and  consideration 
by  each  Member  of  this  House. 

Here  are  the  first  three  articles; 

FEDERAL-STATE  OIL  LEASES 

(By  B.  L.  Krebs) 

The  United  States  and  three  States  are 
engaged  in  a  contest  to  determine  who  shall 
control  the  tidelands — the  offshore  lands 
which  still  are  under  the  ocean  at  low  tide. 

Oil-producing  California,  Texas,  and  Loui- 
siana are  fighting  to  keep  control  of  these 
tidelands.  The  United  States  has  asked  its 
Supreme  Court  to  BupF>ort  Its  claim  to  them. 
In  addition,  several  Federal  bureaus  have 
suggested  legislation  to  guarantee  Federal 
control. 

The  belated  contest  raises  questions  In 
which  residents  of  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
have  an  interest.  How  are  the  tidelands 
being  managed  under  State  authority?  How 
would  they  be  managed  by  Federal  bureaus? 
How  would  financial  rettims  from  tidelands 
under  Federal  management  comijare  with 
returns  under  State  management? 
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In  four  years  the  State  of  Louisiank  has 
leased  for  oU  development  more  than  2,500.- 
000  acre*  of  tta  offshore  tldelands  In  the  Gulf 
Of  Mexico — an  area  almost  equal  to  that 
at  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

A  dozen  major  oil  companies  have  paid 
•2S  .744 .000  in  bonuaes  for  the  first  year's 
rental  and  an  additional  tlO.lSO.OOO  in  sub- 
sequent  rentals  to  bold  the  lands  that  are 
not  being  drllicd  or  have  not  been  abandoned 
to  the  Stat*. 

This  iM.005.0C0  in  bonuses  and  rentals  is 
an  average  of  tl4.16  per  acre  for  the  grow 
amount  of  water  bottoms  teased. 

Prom  million-dollar  drflUng  platf  onns  out 
In  tbm  open  waters  of  the  Gulf  the  State's 
tesaaea  have  already  proven  up  17  leases 
which  either  are  producing  oil  or  contain 
closed-in  gas  wells. 

Had  the  United  States  Government  been 
In  control  of  these  thVtIanda  tn  the  same  4- 
ycar  period  and  taassd  an  equal  amount  of 
acreage  under  Its  policies  and  existing  Fed- 
eral laws,  it  would  have  netted  60  cenu  an 
acre,  or  •1.275.000  against  the  $36,095,000 
obtained  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Under  Louisiana  law.  the  State  mineral 
board  grants  leases  to  the  highest  bidder 
after  advertising  for  bids. 

Under  Federal  law.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  grants  leases  on  a  flat  price  basis, 
without  competitive  bids. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Julius  A  Krug 
on  a  recent  visit  to  New  Orleans  said  that 
the  States  have  nothing  to  lose  through 
transfer  of  the  tldelands  to  the  Federal 
Oovemaient. 

"Government  control  of  the  tidewater  oil 
fields. '  Secretary  Krtig  told  the  Tlmes-Plca- 
yuae.  "would  actually  put  the  States  In  a 
more  profltable  poaltion  than  at  present. 
The  charge  that  the  States  will  lose  mUllcna 
of  dollars  is  ridiculous.  In  the  west  the 
SUtcs  get  37.5  percent  of  the  royalties  paid 
by  private  companies  operating  on  Govern- 
ment lands. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  now  gets  100  per- 
cent of  the  royalty  from  oil  produced  from 
the  State's  water  bottoms. 

Just  how  much  oil  the  tldelands  will 
eventually  produce  Is  of  course  an  unknown 
factor.  First  production  out  In  the  open 
waters  of  the  OiUf  of  Mexico  came  near 
the  close  of  1»47  -although  there  had  been  a 
small  protudng  field  a  mile  oflahore  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Actual  proof  of  the  existence  of  oU  tn  eooi- 
asrclal  quantltlss  ta  the  open  waters  of  the 
Oulf  d  Menco  broufht  a  burst  of  activity 
^  BMv  oparftton.  and  s4ld»>oDal  producing 
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oil  royalties  to  the  State  so  far 
tU4  to  963MO  not  ladudltiff  the 
tefnitf  (Me  oe  oil  heM  in  sforafs  tout  not 
MM.  The  royalty  flgurs  Is  espscted  to  in- 
*•■••  "^tttf.  June  pvo#oction  la  tbe  Oulf 
Is  at  the  rste  at  lAlO  fewrels  a  day,  and  ihs 
llcure  will  rise  as  a<<dltlooal  wsllf  are  OrUled 
tn  areae  now  producing 

The  hifbset  price  paid  for  •  1mm  la  the 
Ovtt  of  Mexico  was  a  year  sfo.  iMpMlor  Oil 
Co.  sodlUisa  a  Uact  of  »jQ00  seres  of  tide* 
IMI*  W  mUm  o«it  la  the  Oulf.  artd  mors 
than  that  distaaes  from  th«  asarsst  oil  field, 
fur  a  buuus  uf  tlQS  an  acre,  or  UltMO.  and 
am  aamial  -eotal  •tsrtlog  witb  the  aseoad 
y«ar  or  hair  that  amount. 

Mpsrior  has  already  eoostrueted  a  drilUnf 
piatlona  aad  U  ready  to  start  in  search  of 
oU.  Bit  turning  the  drill  stem  before  the 
MM>d  fMf  Of  the  lease  starU  It  can  save 
tbm  MtTJOO  rental,  since  actual  operations 
wui  Mrve  to  hold  tlM  lesM  without  further 
payotant  of  rental. 
JTbe  substantial  prlcss  that  the  State  has 
^  fur  lu  leases  u  the  key  to  rapid  de- 
Bt  of  the  area.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
been  in  ontrol  of  the  tldelands 
had  been  ahte  to  get  the  6.00O- 
acre  lease  for  the  30  cente  per  acre  over  3 
years  that    he  Bureau  of  Laud  Management 
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(  By   B.   L.    Krebs) 
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«(rithin  a  6-mile  half  circle  of  the  wildlife 
refuge,  leased  by  the  Government  March  1. 
1949.  for  50  cents  an  acre,  the  'State  mineral 
board  in  the  past  couple  of  years  has  nego- 
tiated at  public  bidding  a  score  of  leases 
which  have  netted  the  State  In  bonus  and 
rentals  from  gSSO  per  acre  to  as  high  as  •103 
per  acre. 

There  have  been  four  public  lettlngs  by 
the  State  for  the  area,  most  of  them  on  tide- 
water lands.  Bids  have  been  app.'-oved  on 
a  total  of  56.156  acres,  which  have  brought 
bonuses  and  rentals  amounting  to  tl, 941. 880 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  three  big  oil 
companies.  The  average  paid  for  prospec- 
tive oil  lands  was  •34.58  per  acre. 

One  of  the  profltable  deals  made  by  the 
State  was  on  July  22.  1947.  when  Shell  Oil 
Co,  was  high  bidder  on  three  tracts  of  tide- 
lands  6  miles  northwest  of  the  migratory 
game  refuge.  Their  three  leases  contained 
10.722  acres.  Shell  paid  a  total  bonus  of 
•595.592,  It  Is  now  holding  one  of  the  tracts 
by  drilling,  and  has  paid  rental  of  9163,748 
for  the  second  year  on  the  other  two. 

Return  to  the  State  to  date  on  these  leases 
has  been  •759.341,  or  •70.82  per  acre,  plus  a 
drilling  program  that  may  bring  In  an  oil 
field  from  which  the  State  would  receive  • 
one-eighth  royalty. 

The  50-cente-per-acre  leases  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's land  were  applied  for  August  8. 
1947,  under  the  provisions  of  the  public 
lands  leasing  law  which  at  that  time  was 
being  extended  by  Congress  to  lands  acquired 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  It  had  previously  applied  only 
to  mineral  leasing  In  the  original  public 
domain. 

The  applicable  provision  of  the  law  under 
which  these  applications  were  filed  reads: 

"Any  person  qualified  to  hold  a  lease  who, 
on  the  date  of  this  act  had  pending  an  ap- 
plication for  an  oil  and  gas  lease  for  any 
lands  subject  to  this  act,  which  on  the  date 
the  application  was  filed  was  not  fituated 
within  the  known  geologic  structure  of  a 
producing  oil  or  gas  field,  shall  have  a  pref- 
erence right  over  others  to  a  lease  of  such 
lands  without  competitive  biddLng." 

The  question  of  the  tldelands  was  at  that 
time  before  the  Supreme  Court,  end  they 
were  specifically  exempted  from  the  law, 
pending  final  court  determination  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  Gorernment  or 
the  States  had  'i,itle  to  their  oil  and  gas. 

This  act  was  approved  August  7,  1947.  The 
applications  filed  the  previous  day  by  Allen 
L.  and  Frank  J.  Lobrano  of  Fointe-a-Ia* 
Hachc.  La .  were  thereby  pendiHI  and  they 
had  priority  In  leasing  the  land.  Tbeac  sp- 
ptlcattons  were  for  four  lesses.  covering  sbottt 
3.400  acrss  each  In  the  Deiu  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Refuge  and  the  Big  Delta  Mlfra« 
tory  Wildlife  Refuge. 

While  the  leaee  appllcatlona  were  follow* 
Ing  their  leuurely  progress  throu|0)  tbe  flail 
and  Wildlife  Service  end  tbe  Bureau  ot  Lan4 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terlor,  tbe  ftate  mineral  board  held  three 
sddltMMMl  public  lettlngs  on  wster  bottoms 
In  the  fsnerftl  ares  of  tbe  wildfowl  refuges. 

but  leases  with  a  toUl  o(  ll,ro  seres, 
mainly  iidetsnds.  were  granted  to  two  btd* 
ders  December  9.  1917,  for  ait  average  return 
to  date  of  •43.11  per  acre  One  uf  thete 
leases  bruight  an  Initial  bonus  of  glSSOCO 
for  9.000  acres,  and  was  •ubsequentlv  drtiled 
and  brought  into  ull  pnxluctiun  It  lies  a 
few  miles  southeast  of  the  combined  Ocv. 
ernment-Stste  leases  to  tbe  CallXorDls  com* 
paoy  and  ths  Lobranos. 

In  April  1949.  ths  SUte  mineral  board  lei 
two  more  leases,  one  for  •504.700  bonus  i  a 
4.900  acres,  or  •  103  overage  per  sere  This 
tract,  4  or  5  miles  northwrst  of  the  California 
company-Lobranc  leases.  Is  now  being  drilled. 
Last  July  ths  SUte  held  its  fourth  letting, 
receiving  an  average  of  94  47  per  acre  on 
13.451  acres  of  land,  but  including  the  lease 
to  the  California  company  of  the  water  Ijot- 
toms  In  the  wildfowl  areas  for  •lO  22  per  acre. 
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The  leases  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  the  Lobranos  for  50  cents  per  acre 
of  the  land  surface  in  the  wildfowl  area 
where  previously  the  State  had  leased  Its 
water  bottoms  for  ^10^22  per  acre,  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  State  mineral  board  at 
a  meeting  April  21.  1<)49.  An  attorney  for 
the  California  company  told  the  board  that 
the  _,obranos  had  obtained  the  Government 
areas  and  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  with  his  company  whereby  the  latter 
would  drill  a  wildcat  well. 

The  California  company's  attorney  asked 
the  mineral  board  to  agree  to  unitization 
of  the  State  and  Government  leases.  This 
would  mean  that  regardless  of  whether  a 
well  was  drilled  on  Government  surface  lands 
or  State  water  bottoms,  the  royalty  would  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  acre- 
age owned  by  each  In  the  unitized  lease. 

Over  the  opposition  of  Harley  B,  Bozeman. 
of  Winnfield.  one  of  Its  memljers.  the  board 
approved  the  project  4  to  2.  Bczeman  dic- 
tated Into  the  minutes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"In  voting  against  the  motion  to  unitize 
State-owned  lands  under  lease  by  the  Cali- 
fornia company  with  United  States  Gov- 
ernment lands  leased  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  I  did  so  because  I  oppose  In 
principle  the  practice  of  said  United  States 
Government  lands  t>eing  leased  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  without  competi- 
tive bids." 

Prior  to  the  unitization  application  to 
the  State  mineral  board  the  arrangement 
between  the  Lobranos  and  tbe  California 
company  had  been  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  on  April  19,  A  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Times-Picayune 
was  requested  to  ask  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management: 

"  ( 1 )  The  amount  of  the  overriding  royalty 
reportedly  received  by  the  Lobranos  from 
the  California  company,  cr  any  other  con- 
sideration Involved,  and 

"(2)  Why  the  Government  itselj  couldn't 
h.ive  gotten  this  extra  consideration  by  mak- 
ing direct  leases  to  the  California  company, 
which  already  held  the  water  bottoms." 

To  which  the  Bureau  replied: 

"That  the  Government  under  the  leasing 
law  can't  accept  more  than  a  one-eighth 
royalty; 

"That  the  owners  of  leases  may  do  what- 
ever they  please  about  arranging  for  overrid- 
ing royalties,  except  for  a  limit  of  5  percent 
on  wells  producing  15  barrels  or  less  per  day, 
and 

"That  any  considerations  involved  In  the 
deal  between  the  Lobranos  and  tbe  Call* 
lorn  la  company  are  confidential,  so  Xar  as 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Manageroent  U  con* 
cerned." 

rtDnUL'tTATI  Oft  LtAtU 

(By  B.  L  Krebs  I 

tn  Winn  Psrisb  (county)  in  central  Louisi* 
ana,  private  landowners  In  the  13  montbs 
ending  Msreh  3  leased  11,680  acres  of  land 
for  oil  and  mineral  development.  Tbey  re* 
eeived  •108,043  In  bonuses,  atul  will  get  a 
dollar  nn  acre  rental  fur  eac^  succeedlnf 
f—x. 

In  I  years  the  private  landowners  would 
tJMlvc  in  bonvu  and  rentals.  •188.403,  or  an 
•varage  of  lie. IS  per  acre  for  ths  period. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  ths  Interior 
has  been  hsnding  out,  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis,  oil  and  gas  leases  in  ths  Kuatebic 
National  Forest  in  central  Louisiana  to  bring 
SO  cents  an  acre  for  the  same  3-year  period. 

ThU  Is  the  reason  oOclali  of  the  parishes 
of  Winn.  Rapides.  Grant,  Natchitoches,  and 
Vernon.  In  which  the  half-mlllion-acre  Kls- 
atchle  Forest  Is  located,  want  to  see  some- 
thing done  about  the  leasing  law  under 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
handles  Its  minerals  business. 


Revenues  of  the  national  forests,  whether 
from  minerals,  timber  of  other  sources,  are 
of  viUl  interest  to  the  parishes  and  counties 
throughout  the  country  in  which  the  forests 
are  located,  because  one-fourth  this  revenue 
goes  back  to  the  local  subdivisions.  This  Is 
to  compensate  them  for  the  tax-exemption 
the  lands  enjoy. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Kisatchie  Forest 
leases  made  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior are  of  questionable  title,  until  proceed- 
ings now  pending  In  the  United  States  courts 
are  settled.  But  Winn  Parish  offlclals  con- 
tend that  even  In  these  circumstances  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  could  get  a  great 
deal  more  than  50  cents  an  acre  by  asking 
for  competitive  bids,  even  If  It  didn't  want 
to  wait  for  the  suit  to  be  decided. 

This  Is  the  reason  Harley  B.  Bczeman. 
Winn  Parish  citizen  and  member  of  the  State 
mineral  board,  recently  voted  at  a  board 
meeting  against  approving  unitization  of 
State  and  Federal  leases  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  State  netted 
an  average  of  110.22  for  its  water  t)ottoms  in 
competitive  bidding,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  leased  the  Government's  land 
surface  without  bids  for  50  cents  an  acre. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  handled 
the  leasing  of  the  national  forest  lands  up 
to  June  1946.  when  the  presidential  reorgan- 
ization act  became  effective  and  obtained 
more  than  •3.000.000  in  competitive  bid- 
ding. After  that  the  Jvirisdlction  of  leasing 
passed  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
The  leasing  law  under  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  operated,  however,  re- 
mained effective  for  another  year. 

Then  In  August  1947.  Congress,  under  vig- 
orous urging  from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, decreed  that  mineral  leases  on  ac- 
quired public  lands  should  be  handled  under 
the  same  law  which  had  prevailed  In  the 
leasing  of  the  original  public  domain.  The 
effect  of  this  change  was  to  preclude  compet- 
itive bidding  for  leases  on  lands  thought  to 
be  potentially  productive  of  oil  and  gas. 
but  which  were  not  a  part  of  a  geological 
structure  actually  procduclng  oil  or  gas  at 
the  time  the  lease  was  effected. 

First  qualified  applicant  for  a  lease  on  a 
tract  was  given  the  land  on  a  schedule  pro- 
viding for  a  rental  of  50  cents  an  acre  cov- 
ering the  first  3  years.  25  cents  an  acre  cov- 
ering the  second  2  years,  and  •!  an  acre 
yearly  thereafter.  Bonuses  were  not  re- 
quired, and  the  Government's  royalty  was 
held  to  12  9  percent.  Tbe  sgrlculttirs  de- 
partment had  a  sliding  scale  of  royalties 
which  pumped  to  15  percent  on  a  70-barrel> 
a-day  well,  and  went  as  high  m  S3  percent, 

dl  development  In  the  arM«  where  tbe 
Kisstcble  Forest  is  located  bas  become  ac* 
tlve  only  In  tbe  past  few  years.  Coam* 
qiMiitly  only  a  minor  part  of  the  forest  Is 
now  under  lease,  and  a  change  In  tbe  na« 
tional  leasing  law  could  retrle^'s  ths  sitU' 
•tlon. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  nsfotlsied 
two  leases  in  tbe  forest  before  Its  flMMtlons 
were  taken  over  by  tbe  D«p«rtiMBt  of  tbe 
Interior,  On  9,753  acres  of  Isnd  It  rseelved 
•33,019  In  bonusss,  and  9-yesr  rentals  total* 
ling  98,829,  or  a  return  of  97  90  per  acre. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  up  to 
March  33  of  this  year  bad  msde  six  lesses  for 
a  total  of  9,909  acres,  bringing  93,994  in 
rentals  Had  it  done  as  welt  as  tbe  private 
owners  In  Winn  Parlsb  In  Its  leasing  program 
the  return  would  b9ve  been  more  tban 
9190.000. 

The  State  of  Mlsslsstppt  has  not  been  so 
fortunste  with  tbe  Department  of  Interior 
leasing  policies.  Several  oil  fields  were  de* 
veloped  In  central  and  south  Mississippi, 
whers  the  Homochltto  and  Heidelberg  For- 
ests are  located,  and  before  the  Interior  De- 
partment took  over,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  an  active  program  of  com- 
petitive bidding,  collected  more  than  92.000.- 
000  In  oil  bonuses  from  the  national  forest 


lands,  of  which  one-fourth  went  to  the  coun- 
ties In  which  the  lands  were  located.  Since 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  took  charge, 
with  its  "50  cente  per  acre  for  3  years"  sched- 
ule, the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  accord- 
ing to  a  list  furnished  by  It  to  the  Times- 
Picayune,  has  without  competitive  bidding 
negotiated  147  lea.ses  in  the  national  forests 
of  Mississippi,  covering  192.000  acres  of  forest 
lands. 

Proceedings  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Lands,  show  that  a  vigor- 
ous effort  was  made  at  the  1947  session  by 
Charles  F.  Brannan.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  have  the  law  amended  so  as 
to  provide  for  competitive  bidding  for  oil 
and  gas  leases,  but  without  result. 

Oscar  L.  Chapman.  Under  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior.  In  a  letter  dated  B4ay  2,  1947.  ad- 
vised the  Senate  Public  Lands  Committee 
that  he  favored  the  enactment  of  the  meas- 
ure putting  acquired  lands  under  the  public 
domain  leasing  law.  He  noted  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  been 
letting  after  competitive  bids  on  prospec- 
tive oil  and  gas  lands,  that  it  had  derived 
substantial  bonuses  from  the  practice,  and 
that  the  counties  In  which  the  leased  lands 
were  located  shared  In  the  revenue.  With- 
out expressing  himself  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  favored  this  method,  he  suggested  how  the 
proposed  law  could  be  ameuded  "If  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  practice  should  be  con- 
tinued In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  the  local  govemmente  which  participate 
in  the  returns," 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran- 
nan  In  his  report  to  the  Senate  committee 
on  the  same  day  said  he  favored  the  placing 
of  the  administration  of  mineral  depoelte 
under  one  agency,  blit  that  his  Department 
was  opposed  to  applying  the  "too  generous" 
public  domain  disposal  policies  to  acquired 
lands  purchased  for  a  particular  purpose. 

Discussing  the  competitive  bidding  policy 
hitherto  followed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, he  declared: 

"As  a  result  of  this  practice.  In  the  2  years 
ending  July  1946.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture obtained  approximately  ^3.200.000  In 
ixinuses  alone  from  leases  principally  for  oil 
and  gas,  on  lands  which  although  of  a  com- 
petitive nature  were  not  within  any  known 
structtu'e  of  a  producing  oU  or  gas  field. 
•  •  •  Under  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill 
1081,  whlcfa  would  apply  the  nominal  filing 
fee  provisions  of  the  mineral  leasing  scU 
to  such  lands,  this  important  source  of  rev- 
enue would  be  eliminated." 

In  reporting  the  bill  favorably  on  May  13 
the  Senate  committee  said  that  the  measurs 
was  designed  "to  further  stimulate  tbe  dis- 
covery of  new  petroleum  reservM  and  to  pro- 
mote tbe  development  of  oU  and  gas  on  M- 
quired  lands." 


EXT1K0ION  or  fUEMARKB 

Of 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MKW  Toait 
IN  TKl  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSBNTATXVIB 

Tuendav.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rejoico 
with  the  good  people  of  India  on  the  ad- 
vent of  India's  emergence  a«  an  inde- 
pendent  republic  on  August  15,  1949. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  view 
with  great  interest  the  setting  up  of  the 
new  democracy  of  the  East.  India  and 
the  United  States  have  much  in  common, 
and  may  the  democracy  which  unites  us 
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continue    to    rtow     from    strength    to 
strength. 

The  leaders  of  India,  Jav,raharlal 
Nehru  and  Sardar  Patel.  and  other  re- 
nowned men  of  India,  have  done  a  re- 
markable job  of  bringing  India  out  of 
her  age-worn  chrysalis  into  indep>end- 
ence.  These  brilliant  minds  have  steered 
India  past  the  shoals  of  dissister  that  ac- 
Wwipanttd  partition,  they  have  resisted 
tlw  extremists,  and  by  tact  and  states- 
manship have  set  up  a  government 
which  enables  the  Moslem  minority  to 
live  in  security,  and  we  view  with  amaze- 
ment the  skill  with  which  these  men 
have  solved  the  problem  of  th*  princely 
states. 

Many  problems  He  ahead,  however,  and 
they  cry  out  for  solution.  Most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  economic  prob- 
lems, and  it  Ls  icped  that  the  many 
attractive  schemes,   including   a   dozen 

^  projects  modeled  after  our  own  Tennes- 
see Valley  development,  will  soon  go  be- 
yond the  blueprint  stage.  It  Is  hoped 
that  there  will  soon  be  consummated  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
BftVlfatlon  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Republic  of  India— a  treaty 
which  will  give  great  Impetus  to  the  en- 
hancement of  trade  between  the  two 
POOBlHei.  India  nefd.1  eapital  goods 
•nd  nediine  toolx.  and  the  wherewithal 
to  set  up  t  workable  merchant  marine 
and  shipbuilding  Industry,  I  am  one 
of  those  m  the  United  0Utes  Congress 
who  wishes  to  aid  India  uninhibitedly 
ia  tiua  regard  This  aid  «houid  br  given 
to  Indlii  by  the  United  mates  in  an 
MUlfhtened  self* interest,     I  am  on*  of 

^  those  who  would  b*  wiitinc  to  loan  dol* 
lars  to  India  to  help  her  prorttre  the 
.  neeeeiiry  mMdUtwry  snd  rspitat  goods. 
I  AlM  ftMV  that  If  the  United  Mates 
would  ioiiM  forward  and  rendef  fueh 
»(d  Indian  capitalists  wf/tiM  tsk*  mttah 
tit  ilietr  money  out  of  hiding  attd  do  thefr 
iiiirf  to  lielp  India  prosper  by  expand* 
laf  her  P99imuau»  and  tor  MPPinng  the 
Mpiuu  for  Cht  frtttivt  fniturtf  of  the 


Otovtmment. 
Ono  tannot  let  this  oeeaston  go  by 
without  paying  •  tribute  of  rckp-t't  snd 
to  the  great  Oandhi  who  has 
to  a  martyr's  death.  The  Con- 
Party  under  Oandhl's  leadership 
became  a  great  maxs  party  which  claimed 
the  allegiance  of  every  Indian— from  mil- 
lionaire to  the  untouchable.  ThLs  Con- 
gress Party  »as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
independence  of  India. 

Oandhi  has  left  an  ineradicable  im- 
pression upon  India  and  upon  the  wor!d. 
His  benign  influence  will  Lve  forever. 
Jai  Hind. 


Soathem  Crossiof  Over  San  Francisco 
Bay 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   CALIIX)KNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPRESKNTATlVBS 

Monday.  June  20,  1949 

Mr  WELCH  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Unil-^d  States  Government  has 
Jurisdiction  and  control  over  all  naviga- 


ble stream*  and  bodies  of  water  within 
the  United  States  and  its  insular  pos- 
sessions, lust  and  reasonable  discre- 
tion is  always  exercised  in  granting  a 
crossing  in  keeping  with  the  importance 
to  the  sec  irity  of  the  Nation  of  the 
stream  or  >ody  of  water  and  with  due 
consideration  for  the  safety  and  econ- 
omy of  the  communities  in  the  vicinity. 

The  grej  t  San  Francisco  Bay,  which 
in  reality  i<  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
by  reason  c  f  its  geographical  and  strate- 
gic location  contains  more  military  es- 
tablLshmen  .s  than  any  other  given  part 
of  the  Uni  ed  States. 

While  a  i  lember  of  the  legislative  body 
of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
I  introduced  and  secured  unanimous  ap- 
proval by  that  body  of  the  original  and 
all  other  'e.solutions  directed  to  the 
United  Sta  es  Government  which  made 
possible  th<  now  world-renowned  Golden 
Gate  Bridgi  i.  The  publicly  o-vned  Golden 
Gate  Bridg?  was  built  during  the  depth 
of  the  dep  ession  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.- 
000  and  w  Ihout  one  dollar  of  financial 
aid  from  tl  e  Federal  Government.  Dur- 
ing my  tin  e  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  San  Francisco  I  was 
chairman  c  f  the  Trans- Bay  Bridge  Com- 
mittee, appointed  :n  connection  with  the 
building  of  what  Is  now  the  San  Fran« 
cLico-OakU  nd  Bay  Bridge.  This  bridge, 
like  the  0;lden  Gate  Bridge,  was  also 
built  durln  i  the  depression  at  a  cost  of 
$•5,000,000,  of  which  the  Federal  Gov. 
emment  IllewUe  did  not  contribute  one 
dollar.  Th«j  conslrurtlon  of  these  brldge^i 
was  bltterli  fought  by  the  Hun  Francisco 
Bay  frrry  Intereste. 

I  flnslly  appealed  ia  PTMldtat  fUr. 
bert  Hoover  who  app<iinUPd  0  iomiile- 
•ton,  a  pa  t  of  the  eoMBleelon  being 
appointed  »y  the  then  foyemor  of  Cal- 
ifornia. th4  tate  NonoraMe  C.  0,  Young, 
•t  the  reqt  net  of  the  Frtefdent,  and  the 
Preeldent  lamlng  the  majority  of  the 
Koover> Voting  OommlMion,  After  lonf 
and  fxhaisiivv  studi"*,  the  Hoover- 
Vouiii  CoiimUklon  wotked  out  a  plan 
and  locatu  n  for  the  present  fan  f ran- 
eiseO'Oalcli  nd  I^ay  Bridge  This  bridge 
was  built  p  41  »uant  to  an  act  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Sta  «  LegUlature  creating  a  toll 
bridge  autiority.  which  under  the  pro- 
vijiion.s  of  he  act  authorized  the  issu- 
ance of  r«  venue  bonds.  These  bonds 
were  purchased  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  C<  rporation.  The  bridge  was 
opened  for  tiafflc  on  January  15.  1S39, 
and  it  is  ej  pccted  to  be  fully  amortized 
in  1951  or    952. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traffic  on  this  bridge 
has  excee<^  all  expectations,  and  in 


less  tiian 
Its   capacit  r 
reached, 
crease  unti 


years  after  its  completion 
during  peak  hours  was 
raffle  has  continued  to  in- 
today  a  second  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  dressing  has  become  an  im- 
perative necessity.  In  1941  and  again 
in  1946  I  in|troduced  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Hfcuse   Resolution   529 
tie 


Whereas 

and  the  terri 
highest  stratfg 
defense  oi 

Whereas  lu 
there  have 
of  San  Prar 
ervatlon.  For 
Army  traii-o 


spi  ri 


city  of  San  Praucisco.  its  bay, 

ory  adjacent  thereto  are  of  the 

ic  Importance  to  any  adequate 

en|^e  Pacific  coast:  and 

recognition  ol  thU  Importance 

located  in  or  near  the  city 

(fisco  the  Presidio  Military  Res- 

W.nncld  Scott.  Fort  Mason,  the 

doclts.  the  United  States  Ris- 


b  ?en 


don  Naval  Plant,  the  United  States  naval 
base  at  Hunters  Point.  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  Oakland  Naval  Air  Base,  Oakland  Naval 
Supply  Base,  the  United  States  Army  MolTett 
Air  Field.  Port  Barry,  Fort  Balcer,  the  United 
States  Bombardment  base,  the  Suison  Air 
Base,  and  many  other  military  and  naval 
establishments  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area:  and 

Whereas  the  lessons  of  the  recent  war  have 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  adequate  high- 
ways between  national  defense  activities; 
and 

Whereas  the  natural  development  of  the 
great  international  seaport  of  San  Fran- 
cisco makes  It  Imperative  that  additional 
highway  and  railroad  facilities  be  made 
available:  and 

Whereas  the  San  Prandsco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  constitutes  the  only  direct  approach 
by  highway  to  San  Francisco  from  the  Oak- 
land-Alameda tide  of  the  bay:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  requested  to 
review  their  report  submitted  to  Congress 
in  response  to  House  Resolution  IM.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  first  session,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  reporting  upon  the 
need  and  feasibility,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  national  defense  and  the  development 
of  peacetime  economy,  of  constructing  a 
bridge  from  flan  franctso  to  Bay  Farm 
UUnd.  or  a  system  of  dams  scroas  £an  Fran- 
cisco Bay  as  provided  for  in  the  so-called 
Beber  plan,  and  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Con. 
grtas  ss  soon  ss  prsetleable  by  the  flecrstary 
of  War  and  the  flecrstary  of  the  ffavy,  who 
are  further  rsqtissted  to  transmit  therewith 
their  rscommeDdstions  in  the  prtmtsss. 

The  resolution  wr,s  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  the  dlstln- 
BuUhed  gentleman  from  Oeorala,  Urm. 
Cail  ViNsow,  being  the  chairman.  Th«t 
resolution  was  reported  unanimoiiOy  by 
the  eommittef  and  paieed  this  }lou««  by 
unanimous  vote, 

Mr,  hpeaker,  with  the  aeetstance  of 
Prgaldent  Truman,  the  Joint  Army-Navy 
•MTd  proyldid  tor  lii  tho  re  noluiion  was 
•Piwhitod  Vftthdut  4§k^f,    After   lon« 
and  exhaustive  publle  hearings  and  *tud« 
les,  tasting  well  over  a  year,  the  board  of 
englne«trs  recommended  what  has  eom§ 
to  b«  known  a»  the  "Kouthsrn  Crossing," 
X  Include  herewith  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
provided  for  in  the  resolution: 
House  or  REencscNTATTvcs. 
CouMirm  ON  Asmco  Scavtcrs. 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  June  17,  1949. 

Hon     RlCRASO  J.  WSLCH, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wasfitngton,  D.  C. 
DiAB  Ml.  Welch:  A3  you  know  there  are 
a  number  of  bUls  pending  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  granting  easements  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  San  Fr^cisco 
Bay  crossing. 

In  view  of  your  Interest  In  the  subject  I 
inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  Just  received 
from  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  com- 
menting on  a  bill  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Leroy  Johnson.  H.  R.  4079.  on  this  sub- 
ject. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cakl  Vinson. 

Cliatrman. 

Th»  SicarrAST  or  Dxitnse. 
Washington.  June   16,   1949. 
Hon.  CAaL  Vinson. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  SerV' 
ices.   United   States   House  o/    Repre- 
sentatives. 
Mt  Dkaii  Ma   Chahiman:  The  views  of  the 
National    Military    Bstablishment    with    re- 
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cpect  to  H    R.  4079  have  been  requested  by 
your  committee. 

The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  all  on  record  In  favor  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  southern 
crossing  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  as  the  pre- 
ferred location  from  the  military  viewpoint. 

In  view  of  our  position  In  favor  of  the 
southern  crossing  we  recommend  against 
the  enactment  of  H    R   4079 

A  copy  of  an  earlier  letter  on  this  subject, 
sddressed  to  the  mavor  of  San  Francisco,  ta 
attached. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  con- 
sulted and  adrlaes  that,  while  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report,  the 
expression  for  the  preference  of  the  southern 
crossing  should  not  be  construed  as  an  In- 
dication that  the  National  Military  EsUb- 
llshment  would  support  a  request  for  Fed- 
eral funds  to  aaatst  In  onnstructlon  should 
that  route  t>e  finally  decided  upon. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lotns  Johnson. 

After  2 ',2  years  delay,  due  to  unwar- 
ranted objection  on  the  part  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Administration,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  A.s.sembly.  now  in  session, 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and  appointed  a 
bipartisan  committee  from  that  body. 
The  committee  secured  the  services  of  a 
board  of  outstanding  bridge  engineers. 
Including  O.  H.  Ammann.  who  was  the 
chief  of  engineers  who  built  the  Oeorge 
WtAhington  Bridge  across  the  Hudson 
River,  Mr,  Ammann  was  also  the  chief 
ci  nsuttant  on  the  Oolden  Oate  Bridge 
•nd  the  San  franrisco-Oaktand  Bay 
Bridge.  This  board  of  engineers,  after 
exhaustive  studies,  reported  In  favor  of 
the  southern  crossing  of  nmn  f  ranrtsco 
Bay.  tender  saanlmnus  consent,  I  in- 
ehlde  the  report  hy  the  board  of  engl' 
neers; 

BaK»»T    OM    S»H     rS4Mr|vo    SSV     VSMICI/lWMI 

CsoMMMes,  Ms«  If,  lt4f 
da  IMMMHMIOII  §t  TM«Hs>mM   sM    Relsted 

Tralle  FraMeme  of  ti»  um»\nnir»  t»t  tae 
IHste  ut  Cslifernie,  Ut  (>*>«»««  Celliae.  Mr 
Arihur  N  OommtHf.  Mr  MsimIsI  W,  Dt«k»f, 
Mf  frsaeie  Dunn.  Mr  Mmr4  U.  Oeffnsy, 
Mr  Br»«H  S.  Oeaess,  Mr  S<)bert  I  MeCar. 
thy,  Mr  John  f  Thom)^u)\\.  Mr,  Jtiebsrct  J 
Dulwig,  ehsirmaa. 

Mat  35.  1»40. 

Hon    RtciiABD  J    DoLWto 

Chaxrman.  Committee  on  Reclamation  of 
Tidelands  and  Related  Traffic  Frob' 
lemj.  Assembly  Chamber,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D%\*  Sia:  On  behalf  of  yotir  honorable 
committee,  you  have  requested  us  to  submit 
our  comments  and  advice  in  connection  with 
the  plan  fur  additional  toll  croealngs  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  as  prepared  by  the  trtviston 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  Toll  Crossings  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  State  of 
California  and  embodied  in  its  report  of 
November  1948. 

That  plan  contemplates  the  construction 
of  two  additional  crossings;  one,  the  so-called 
Parallel  Bridge,  located  about  300  feet  north 
of  the  present  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  and  parallel  to  the  latter;  and  the 
other,  the  so-called  southern  crossing,  which 
would  cross  the  bay  from  the  vicinity  of 
Army  Street  in  San  Francisco  to  Filth  Street 
In  Alameda,  with  connection  to  Oakland. 

In  view  of  the  decision  ol  the  California 
Tol  Bridge  Authority  to  buUd  the  parallel 
bridge  first,  and  to  defer  the  construction  of 
the  southern  crossing  until  it  can  be  financed, 
you  have  a'ked  )is  In  particular  to  give  you 
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our  advice  as  to  which.  If  either,  of  the  two 
erosalngs  should  be  built  first. 

We  have  attended  the  hearings  which  have 
been  held  by  your  committee,  have  studied 
various  previoxia  rep>orts  bearing  upon  the 
problem,  visited  the  existing  l)ay  bridge,  and 
c.  de  our  own  studies  as  far  as  the  short 
time  available  to  us  has  permitted.  We  have 
a*ao  twen  supplied  with  much  useful  Infor- 
mation by  the  State  of  California  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  by  the  (^ity  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and 
others. 

As  the  result,  we  submit  attached  hereto 
an  at>tireTlated  report  containing  our  essen- 
tial conclusions  and  our  recommendation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  T.  McCaosKT. 

O.  H.  AJtfMANN. 

Olx  SiNOerso. 


PLANNTNO    AND   TBATTIC   COKStDDUTIONS 

The  geographical  pattern  of  the  southern 
bay  area  has  concentrated  intensive  urban 
development  within  a  few  miles  of  the  water- 
fronts, below  the  crests  of  the  surrounding 
hills  and  mountains  The  coastal  area  tribu- 
tary to  the  bay  bridge  extenda  roughly  18 
mllea  osi  the  San  Francisco  side  and  34  mUes 
on  the  Alameda  side.  Future  industrial 
growth  Is  espseted  to  be  principally  to  the 
south,  on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  It  U  axlo- 
oiatlc  Chat  coast*}  areas  of  such  great  linear 
estent  ahould  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
parts  oo  each  side  of  the  water,  and  the 
saparase  parts  then  eonnected  by  separste 
crossings  This  asKmi  was  eteaflr  reeogniasd 
by  tbe  Joint  Army'NsTy  Board,  To  etolats 
tt  by  building  the  seeoad  bey  erosMag  !»' 
mediately  ed)acent  to  tlM  flrtt  would  sbet 
ftirther  undeslrafele  eeaeentrstimi  snd  con- 
gestion, and  would  Ml  to  pfTvide  tor  the 
needs  of  W'gU'al  stiutbward  eapaaetoa.  Coa< 
gestlon  In  Kan  Fran/.iaco  has  already  Meebed 
ibe  point  where  deeay  may  ha  limMMHi  aad 
OB  tbe  Oabiaad  side,  tbe  persltsl  brtdge 
«re«fld  ihertly  preduee  tbe  saaie  ri^tiimetiiel 


Corerdiie  eod  Cii|Hlli  giUidiiid,  by  reeeg* 
fiisei  mettoede  of  treAe  aaelyne,  tbai  oaty  If 
Mrseat  of  llM  lolat  iraaebay  trefle  wotfld 
be  aMpg  ae*«eaiM4ly  served  by  •  smubera 
eromaf  freai  Ar»y  iireei  te  fifth  atrset, 
Aliwiedii.  Unm  by  the  bay  brtdge,  c«tfiss' 
auaatly,  If  the  t<sratlei  bridft  wars  bttllt  h  is 
trrefuieble  uun  this  ii  Bereeni  of  Uut  irsfllc 
would  tad  Me  iwtn  bridges  leae  ■eaeiaieav. 
wbsrses  ^be  seastruetuw  ot  the  seam  si  a 
would,  In  ennjunetloa  with  tbe 
II  bay  k)rtdge,  serve  all  uadk  raaaonably 
weU. 

Ailowanes  sbould  t>a  made  for  many  bor- 
derline dlvtalona  of  intaraonal  trafllc.  which 
were  assigned  by  Coverdale  and  Culpltts  al- 
most 100  percent  to  the  bay  bridge,  due  to 
the  rigidity  of  their  application  of  their  basic 
criteria.  Changes  In  express  connections  be- 
tween future  freeways  and  the  southern 
crossing  would  also  alter  the  percentage  di- 
vision of  the  traffic  between  the  bay  bridge 
ani  the  southern  crossing.  For  purposes  of 
design,  it  is  prudent  to  make  a  much  greater 
allowance  for  new  Induced  traffic  on  the 
southern  crossing  than  the  0.68  percent  figure 
used  by  Coverdale  and  Colpitis.  Ten  percent 
would  t)e  a  proper  factor. 

Combining  these  allowances,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  southern  cro&sing  may  attract 
the  following  proportions  of  total  transbay 
tralBc: 

Percent 

195«  _„ —  27-30 

1960 - 31-32 

1970 32-33 

The  Joint  Army-Navy  Board  made  very 
clear  that  they  considered  a  southern  cross- 
ing preferable  to  the  twin  bridges,  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  secvnity.  National 
security  is  not  to  be  considered  the  ruling 


factor  ta  locating  the  second  crossing.  How- 
ever. In  view  of  the  Board's  conclusion,  na- 
tional secvQlty  certainly  should  not  be 
Ignored. 

Had  the  southern  crossing  been  designed 
on  the  {»-emise  that  it  would  be  constructed 
next,  and  that  a  parallel  bridge  might  never 
be  constructed,  then  an  entirely  different 
concept  of  approaches  might  very  logically 
have  evolved. 

EXISTING    aaiOCES 

The  roadway  capacity  of  the  upper  deck 
of  the  exlsttag  tirldge  to  accommodate  pas- 
senger cars  and  other  light  vehicles  without 
undue  congestion  and  delay  has  been  nearly 
reached. 

Tbe  roadway  on  the  lower  deck,  which 
acccmunodates  trucks  an<*  busses,  is  now  util- 
ized to  only  one-tialf  its  potential  capacity, 
but  it  would  not  be  advtsal>le  under  the 
present  arraagement  of  partly  two.  partly 
three,  lanes  d  tralBc  flowing  in  both  direc- 
tions to  permit  paaaenger  automobiles  to 
travel  on  the  lower  deck. 

The  two  tracks  uaed  t>y  Interurban  pas- 
senger traina  ire  now  titUbsed  to  less  than 
one-third  of  their  capacttj.  and  tbe  otunt>er 
of  passengers  carried  has  t>ecn  oootln\jously 
falling  cfl 

The  six  vehieolar  leaes  of  the  upper  decii 
are  only  9.7  fast  wMs.  This  is  Inadequate 
for  safe  high-speed  traiBc  and  tbe  lack  of 
a  safety  msU  between  lanes  of  opposite  traf- 
de^dlraetlon  tends  further  to  tnviu  sceidents. 
Tbe  eoDdttlon  of  the  tbrac-lsne  tower  deck 
Is  eves  auwe  dangerous,  since  vehicles  going 
la  opfwstte  diraetions  ars  allowed  to  tise  the 
saoM  esotral  lane. 

Tbe  ssisting  itldfe  uodsr  tbe  presest  ar* 
raafMBent  is  itumNn  aoc  atniged  to  its 
fail  aotenttai  usAe  eepeelty  ead  doss  not 
leovMe    sesaueie    teieiy    (or        ' 


i  areMed  by  the  ee- 
orti  Is  to  be  prsetieenr 


Tbe  parallel 
periaMat  of  auMle  wc 

a  duplteate  of  tbe  ealsliag  tridge.  eseepi  tbst 
inituMr  iJ'is  two  tracks  for  fell  pesseager 
iitm  are  10  be  oaMtied  aad  eltlier  built  later, 
or  ta  their  plaee  %w  eddliteael  vebieukf 
MHies  are  posstidy  la  be  prgyljgd 

ruii  tttuiiatlda  of  Mm  dtaftiaad  ftbievigi 
■gpiellf  of  tte  two  brMfM.  laioiMUltig  u, 
•baM  10410400  ffbleles  per  omnmi.  vmiM 
be  far  fraaier  than  tb«  irafle  HiMb  lia 
reeeeaeMy  be  mtniaaled  for  40  ar  BMre  years 
t .  eoaie.   It  Is  far  Wfddd  aay  aaNMae  tbst 


i/ffyH^  gg  uaaaaairaied  at  aae  iaeailoa  aad 
feraed  to  paai  tbroufb  tbe  deneely  dsvelflfed 
and  foagsetsd  srsa  la  the  laa  Praneistw 
busii  sss  district. 

The  coDstructujo  of  tbe  parallel  bridge 
with  its  proposed  enormous  traflto  capacity 
would  make  it  practically  impnlbis  to 
Justify  the  financing  snd  constnxtloo  of 
anotiier  crossing  to  serve  the  rapidly  axpand- 
ing  southern  areas  for  an  indeflnte  time  to 
come. 

INCaZASING     VKHICXTIaa    CAPAdTT     ANO     TaAFTIC 
SAITTT  ON  rxiSTTNG  BSIDCa 

An  efficient  San  Francisco  and  Cast  fia.s 
rapid-transit  system  is  a  possibility,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  become  a  reality  for  many  years 
If  and  when  such  a  service  can  be  under- 
taken tiinnels  under  the  bay  will  serve  as 
effectively  and  economically  as  tracks  on  a 
bridge . 

Removal  of  the  tracks  from  the  existing 
bridge  and  the  substitution  of  additional  bus 
service  is  entirely  feasible  and  would  add 
a  very  small  percentage  to  the  volume  of 
vehicular  trafllc.  It  woxild  permit  trans- 
formation of  the  lower  deck  into  a  modern 
four-lane  highway,  with  safety  mall  liecween 
roadways  of  opposite  traffic  direction,  and 
with  ample  width  of  lanes  for  safe  and  eMf 
clent  operation  for  mixed  traffic.  The 
vehicular  capacity  of  the  bridge  woild  thus 
be  Increased  sufficlTtly  to  meet  the  growing 
traffic    comfortably    until    another    crOMlug 


1 
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c»n  b«  completed.  The  potentl&l  reveniie 
from  vehicular  traSc  which  would  utilize  the 
space  now  occupied  by  traclu  U  far  greater 
than  the  present  revenue  Irom  the  train 
•errlce. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  lower  deck  can 
be  accomplished  without  interference  with 
the  flow  of  vehicular  tratBc  over  the  bridge, 
and  maT  therefore  be  undertaken  aa  soon 
as  conversion  from  ualn  service  to  busses 
has  been  effected . 

Our  ftudles  Indicate  that,  when  the  tracks 
and  the  heavy  load  now  moving  over  them 
are  removed,  there  wUl  be  enough  carrying 
capacity  in  the  bridge  to  permit  the  construe- 
tion  outside  cf  the  bridge  cables,  towers, 
anchorages,  and  trusses  of  two  additional 
two-lane  roadways  on  the  upper  deck  for 
automobiles  and  other  light  vehicles. 

The  present  six-lane  roadway  on  the  upper 
deck,  having  narrow  lanes  and  no  separat- 
ing curb,  could  thus  be  transformed  into  two 
two-lane  roadways  of  ample  width  and  with 
safety  mall  between,  and  the  entire  upper 
deck  wculd  farm  a  modem  eight -lane  or 
dual-dual  highway  for  high-speed  travel 
affording  a  maximum  of  safety.  Suitable 
additional  approach  and  toll -collection  fa- 
ciUties  would  have  to  be  provided. 

We  estimate  that  this  reconstruction,  to- 
gether with  thfl  conversion  of  the  lower  deck 
from  train  to  bus  service,  can  be  accom- 
pllahed  at  close  to  one-third  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  proposed  parallel  bridge  This 
estimate  covers  conversion  of  the  existing 
rapid  transit  terminal  In  San  Francisco  to  a 
bus  terminal,  and  provision  of  additional 
approach  ramps  and  toll-collecting  (acuities. 

■acoaatructlon  of  the  upper  deck  could  not 
bt  aeeompUshed  without  serious  interference 
with  traffic  on  that  deck  and  would  have  to 
await  the  completion  of  a  second  crossing  to 
which  part  of  the  traffic  would  be  diverted. 
Its  financing  can  be  deferred  until  that  time, 
or  uutil  need  for  additional  capacity  on  the 
existing  bridge  arises. 

SOrTHZXIf    CXOSSING 

The  southern  crossing,  as  proposed  by  the 
DlrliiOQ  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Toll  Crossings, 
follows  the  general  location  and  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Army-Na\7  Board.  It 
consists  of  a  six-lane  causeway  and  tunnel 
under  San  Francisco  Bay.  a  depressed  free- 
way through  the  city  of  Alameda  from  the 
bay  to  the  Oakland  Estuary  and  a  four- 
lane  tunnel  under  the  estuary.  The  crossing 
extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Army  Street, 
San  Francisco,  to  Fifth  Street,  Alameda,  and 
Clay  Street,  Oakland,  where  It  connects  with 
the  East  Shore  Freeway.  In  Alameda  it  h.is 
a  traffic  interchange  at  Central  Avenue,  and 
on  the  San  Francisco  side  it  is  connected  to 
the  Bay  Shore  Freeway  by  means  of  a  free- 
way paralleling  Army  Street  and  another 
fre*way  along  Tennessee  Street  and  Six  and 
One-Half  Street 

We  consider  the  proposed  plan  and  method 
of  eOBStructlon  practicable  and  sufficiently 
tfvvrtoped  to  form  a  basis  for  a  reliable  esti- 
mate of  coat. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  following 
modiflcatlcns  of  the  plan  should  be  made: 

The  bay  crossing  should  be  built  as  a  cau.*e- 
way  and  tunnel  with  four  lanes,  two  for 
traffic  in  eaca  direction.  A  recently  com- 
pleted traffic  estimate  shows  that  a  four- 
lane  crossing  at  this  location  would  ade- 
quately serve  the  traffic  for  many  years  to 
come.  This  change  in  plan  would  restilt 
In  a  very  substantial  saving  in  cost.  The 
freeway  In  Alameda,  from  the  bay  to  the 
estuary,  should  be  on  the  surface  with  the 
principal  Intersecting  streets  carried  above 
the  freeway  on  elevated  structures  This 
would  effect  a  material  saving  in  cost.  The 
proposed  foiu--Une  tunnel  under  the  Oak- 
!a.  a  Estuary  should  be  built  substantially  as 
1 :   i-  >stfd   by   t:\e  Division  of  San   Francisco 
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and 


Bay  Toll 
should  be 
way  in  such 
movements 
directions. 
at  Central 
sion.  should 
of  ingress 
at  the 
local  Oaklaiid 

We  bellevt 
giver  to 
through 
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dential  area 
for  better 
land. 

On  the 
freeway 
barcadero 
freeway 
with    the 
traffic 
well  as  to 


Cr(  issings. 


to 


The  Oakland  approach 

cc^nnected  to  the  East  Shore  Free- 

a  manner  as  to  provide  traffic 

and  from  the  freeway  In  both 

[n  Alameda  a  traffic  Interchange 

enue.  as  proposed  by  the  Dlvi- 

be  built  and  in  addition,  means 

egress  to  the  estuary  tunnel 

Alam^a  end  should  be  provided  for 

-Alameda  traffic. 

that  consideration  should  be 

chfljnglng  the  location  of  the  route 

Ala  neda  from  Fifth  Street  to  Main 

arold   passing  through   the  resi- 

in  that  city,  and  also  to  provide 

n^tan^  of  handling  traffic  In  Oak- 


San 


Francisco  side  a  connecting 

Tennessee  Street  to  the  Em- 

sfeould   be  provided,  and  also  a 

paralleling  Army  Street  connecting 

y   Shore    Freeway,    permitting 

moveitients  to  and  from  the  north,  as 

from  the  south. 
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Capucitiea  of  recommended  boy  crossings  and  future  estimated  traffic  volumes 
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BAT  CHOSSIXO  CAPACrmS  A?n)  rVIVKE  TSnU.KTtB 
TaATTIC 

The  following  tabulation  gives  our  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  "comfortable""  capacity  of 
the  recommended  bay  crossings  at  each  stage 
of  progressive  construction  and  expansion. 
In  1948.  the  bay  bridge  carried  a  total  of 
26.210,000  vehicles,  with  considerable  crowd- 
ing in  heavy  peak  hours.  Much  of  the  pres- 
ent congestion  will  be  relieved  when  the  four 
additional  toll  lanes,  now  under  construction, 
are  In  operation. 

Our  tabulation  also  Indicates  the  year  in 
which  estimated  total  transbay  traffic  may  be 
expected  to  approximate  the  comfortable 
capacity  of  the  then  existing  transbay  facili- 
ties. Long-term  future  traffic  estimates  are 
evidently  subject  to  many  unknown  factors. 
Those  that  we  here  present  are  an  extension 
of  Coverdale  and  Colpitis  predictions  beyond 
their  figure  for  1970,  with  suitable  allow- 
ances for  nonrevenue  vehicles.  Induced  traf- 
fic assumed  for  design  purposes,  and  addi- 
tional bUd  traffic  replacing  key  system  trains. 


rnMsiac 


ComforloMc  mimclty        romMjir'l  c»;  acity 


EstimatM  tran.^hay  tnffic ' 


Peak  hoor, 
1  way 


Annual 


UJU 


2I.f«),<)0n 


Pifik  hour, 
1  «iiy 


Auuual 


Year 


4,  .Vtt  j  2:,(Mi,UW   J 


.-..mo    21. «*>,«» 

2,i:U)     ll,«<i,uii0 


•i:i.io     U.Giio,i,iiO 


.\2nr> 

2.UIU 


11,  «iu,uw 


7,  MO 


zr.uHcooo 


I»jO. 


33,0«X(»0 
'47.300. 000 


O.SM 


7. 3U0      42.  «W,  lO) 


S«,900,OCO 


iftW 

1*78 

After  aWO 


Annail 
volume 


27,MN0«<i 


30.90O.OIM 

47,300,000 


5£,  000,000 


'  H:\.-«  ■!  on  i  ri;.  ( r:<.ii  of  Covcrdnlf  Colpitf;  fisurcs,  with  3  p<Tont  allowance  for  nonrevenuo  vohick-*  :\n<\  lo  perwni 
sllowamv  for  In  1ti<T<l  tnitfic  on  youlheni  cm-.sine.    Includes  1>iiks»~<  to  reiibce  rapkl  transit  trains  sltor  iy.V), 

» II  the  .vjulhe  ri  (To*<iiic  arhiev*^! ;{.( pi-nvnl  of  total  tran>bay  initlic,  it  may  rvach  its  "comfortable"  capacity  by  1979. 
It  would  n«it.  li4>wf\tr.  Urcoine  tongi-sted.  in  our  juduracut,  btfore  litei'. 

Southern  crossing — Continued 
Construction  costs — Continued 

Army  St.  Freeway ._.  '$5,400,000 

Tennessee    -    Embarcadero 

Freeway '17.800.000 

Chhia     Basin     High     Level 

Bridge    '2.800.000 

Miscellaneous   Items » 1,216,  000 


iqiZ  AND  COST  KSTiMATCS 

time   available   to  us   has  not 
elaboration  of  close  cost  estl- 
t)me  schedules  for  constrtictlon. 
believe  that  the  following  pro- 
feasible  and  the  cost  estimates  ade- 
Indlcatlon  of  the  practicability 
the  plan  and  procedure  we  rec- 


lower   deck   recon- 


.'al.  paving,  vehlc- 
reconstructlon 
transit    terminal 
real  estate;  ad- 
toll  lanes  in  Oak- 
allowances    for 
ng.    contliigencles, 
aiid     Insurance 


Total,  construction  costs.  115.900.000 

Real  estate: 

Alameda  and  Oakland '  4.  172.  000 

Army  St >  2.  576.  COO 

Tennessee-Embarcadero  —  3.  960,  000 


a:  id 


key  system  equip- 
tralns     plus      new 


Total  lor  bay  bridge  lower 
deck]  and  key  system. 


co.sts : 

proper 

freeway _. 

estuary    and   East 
Freeway     connec- 


$7,000.  OOO 


12.  000.  000 


19,  000,  000 


63.694,000 
3  000.  000 


Total,  real  estate 10.708,000 

Contingencies  at  10  percent 

of  construction  costs...  11,590.000 
Engmeerlng  at  7.5  percent 

of  construction  costs 8.  700.  000 

Legal  and  insurance  at   1,3 

percent    of    construction 

coau _       I.SIO.OCO 

Subtotal 21.800.000 

Total     for     southern     crossing 

(round  figure) 143  500.  000 


Total  cost,  including  bay 
bridge  lower  deck  re- 
construction   


$22.  OCO.OOO 


167.  SCO.  o:k) 

'  Division  01  San  Francisco  Bay  Toll  Cross- 
higs  estimate. 
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Debt  retirement. 
Capital 


.'  $22,  793.  675 
.       4.000,000 


Total  first  phase  finaiu:- 
ing.  liar  1,  1950  (rounf* 
figure IM.  500,000 


lay  bridge  upper  deck  recon- 
strtictlon : 

Cantilevered  lanes,  dividing 
malls,  and  necessary  tm- 
profcmente  to  approach 
I— pa  and  toll  collection 
facilities;  contingencies: 
engineering:  and  legal  and 
Instiranoe    costs 

Real  eatate 


31.000  000 
5.000,000 


Total,  upper  deck  recon- 
constnictlon  and  ap- 
proaches  86.000.000 

» Division  of  Ban  Francisco  Bay  Toll  Cross- 
ings' astlmate 

Nora.— Reconstruction  of  upper  deck 
should  be  undertaken  immediately  upon 
completion  at  aoutbern  crossing,  expected 
In  1956.  in  order  to  assure  complettoo  before 
traffic  demand  exceeds  the  cspiiclty  of  the 
southern  croaatng  plus  the  reducatf  W|Mrity 
of  the  bay  brtdge  during  the  coaMfiKClon 
period  Ftnaoclng  Is  feasible  at  any  time 
after  1965. 

StfMMAtT    or    COHCLCaiOWS    AWO    BXCOMMXWDA- 


It  is  otor  opinion  that  the  afore -de8crll)ed 
plan  for  the  construction  of  the  southern 
crossing  with  a  four-lane  causeway  and  tun- 
nels. In  conjtinctlon  with  the  reconstruction 
of  the  existing  brtdge  to  provide  on  the 
lower  deck  four  lanes  for  rJxed  traffic  and 
on  the  upper  deck  eight  lanes  for  passenger 
cars  and  ight  vehicles,  offers  the  best  and 
most  economical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
providing  additional  traffic  facilities  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  East  Bay  area 

We  recommend  that  detailed  design  stvtdies 
and  cost  estimates  be  made  of  the  plan  for 
Increased  vehicular  facilities  across  the  Bay 
as  outlined  in  our  above-enumerated  con- 
clusions. 

Respectfully  submitted 

T.  T.  McCaosKT. 
O.   H.   Ammakn 
Olx  Sincstao. 


NatioBai  Science  Foandatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondot.  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao.  I 
Inclide  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  S.  S.  Cairns,  head  of  the 
department  of  mathematics.  University 
of  Illinois,  at  Urbana.  Dl..  in  the  interest 
of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  National 
Science  Foundation: 

UNirxasTTT  or  Iixii«ots. 
OcPAjrrMENT  or  Mathematics. 

Urbana.  IIL.  June  IS.  1949 
Representative   licvtw   Paics. 

r'le  House  of  Representmtires. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAS  RxpaasKKTATivx  Pbks:  I  am  Informed 
ibat  Bouse  of  Rei>resentatives  bill  MM 
establishtng  a  Natlouai  Science  Foundation 
is  coming  before  you  for  action.  I  wish 
strongly  tc  urge  that  you  give  full  support 
to  Oils  bUl.    I  was  Informed  by  the  chairman 


of  the  mathematics  policy  committee,  rep- 
resenting the  four  principal  mathematical 
organizations  in  this  coiutry.  ttiat  he  had 
written  to  a  number  of  Congressmen,  recom- 
mending that  a  suitable  National  Science 
Foundation  be  established.  He  also  re- 
marked that  certain  replies  from  Congress- 
men had  Indicated  doubts  m  their  minds  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  scientists  are  behind 
such  a  measure  since  It  appears  that  not 
many  of  them  tiave  written  to  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  subject.  In  this  connection 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mathematics  pol- 
icy eaapuoaittee  takes  action  only  when  it  has 
aaawml  If  If  that  it  has  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  mathematical  profession. 

I  have  had  personal  connections  with  basic 
research  projects  being  supported  throtigh 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  I  have  been 
greatly  impre— ed  by  the  value  of  that  sup- 
port to  scientific  research  workers  and, 
through  their  efforts,  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  Much  of  the  basic  research  work  now 
earning  under  tlie  cognizance  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  Is  of  a  nature  more  appro- 
priate to  the  Tunctiona  of  a  National  Sdenc* 
Foundation. 

It  Is  my  own  uptnloo  and.  to  tb«  Mat  of 
my  knowledge,  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
those  mathematicians  wbo  arc  interested  in 
these  matters,  that  tba  astablishmani  of  a 
Natiooal  Sclcnca  Poundatlon,  with  the  re- 
stilting  deflnita  separsUon  of  military  and 
basic  sdentiflc  affairs,  la  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  development  of  a  suitable  re- 
search program  on  a  national  scale 
Tours  sincerely. 

8.  8.  CAiasrs. 
Head  of  the  Department. 


GNnJBOBitts  Makiaf  Ckiaa  a  Rassian 
Satelljte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcosd,  I 
include  another  eye-witness  report  of 
what  the  Chinese  Communists  are  and 
do.  What  costly  blimders  could  have 
been  prevented  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Communist  rebellion  in  China  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  get  our  policy  makers  to 
realize  the  one  fact  this  article  belatedly 
drives  home,  namely  that  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  Communists  and  subservi- 
ent to  the  Soviet  Union.  What  a  fright- 
ening responsibility  those  American 
writers  and  officials  t)ear  who  so  skill- 
fully and  persistently  for  years  have  dis- 
seminated the  agrarianism  myth  and 
persuaded  our  Government  to  base  our 
China  policy  on  it.  thereby  losing  the 
victory  in  Asia  which  103.000  Americans 
died  to  win. 

The  article  is  by  Spencer  Moosa  who. 
wittingly,  or  imwittingly.  helped  develop 
the  myth  during  the  years  he  spent  in 
Chungking  and  Nanking,  daily  seeing 
and  hcwinf  and  reporting  to  American 
readers  Jie  unfavorable  fact  and  fancy 
about  the  Chinese  Government  gathered 
by  the  self-styled  "anti  G-mo  clique"  of 
American  reporters  and  officials  which 
set  out  years  ago  to  pull  down  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China.  Most  of  them  doubt- 
less sincerely  t>elieved  nothing  could  be 


worse  than  that  government,  exhausted 
after  its  long  fight  against  Japan  And 
besides,  were  not  the  Communists  merely 
Chinese  peasants  rponlaneously  strug- 
gling to  get  their  freedom  from  rapa- 
cious landlords?  Was  not  a  Chine5e  al- 
ways first  a  Chinese? 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  them  at  that  time  to  believe  what 
seme,  like  Moosa.  are  now  discovering 
the  hard  way.  The  tragic  miscalcula- 
tions regarding  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism are  producing  bad  results  for  the 
Chinese:  they  will  prove  still  worse  for 
our  country,  unless  there  is  a  drastic  re- 
versal of  our  policy  of  '  waiting  until  the 
dust  settles."  Mr.  Moosa  has  belatedly 
discovered  the  truth,  all  honor  to  him 
for  reporting  It  frankly.  Will  our  Gov- 
ernment also  wake  up  before  !t  is  too  late 
to  keep  any  of  China  free  and  on  our 
side? 

Under  leave  to  extend  mj  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  AP  dispatch,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of 
June  16,  1949: 

(Spencer  Moosa.  vetaran  AMoctated  Pr«M 
correspoDilept  in  China,  was  tft  Peiping  srben 
the  Communlsta  occt:pted  it  Jsnuaxy  23  On 
February  38  all  foreign  corrcspoodants  were 
to!d  to  ce9a*  filing  dispatches  Now  en  route 
from  Petping  to  Canton.  Moosa  Is  free  for 
the  ffart  time  in  nearly  4  months  to  write 
of  what  be  saw  and  heard  in  Petping  under 
the  new  regime. ) 

(By  Spencer  Moosa) 

Pusaif,  KoacA. — Communist  China  shines 
as  an  apparently  willing  satellite  of  Russia. 

There  Is  no  sign  of  coercion  or  compulsion 
in  the  relationahip.  There  is  every  sign  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  in  ftct  eager  to 
foUow  the  dictates  of  Moscow. 

As  cne  Just  coming  from  Communist  Peip- 
ing. I  have  been  asked:  "Are  Chinese  Com- 
munists simple  agrarian  reformers  who  by 
an  tinforttmate  mischance  chose  the  wrong 
label?" 

The  axMwer  Is  a  positive  "Vo." 

tXTLOOtS   MTTH 

The  idea  that  they  are  only  agrarlaa  re- 
formers Is  a  myth  which  has  k>een  exploded 
in  the  minds  of  nearly  everyone  in  north 
China  That  goes  for  Chinese  as  well  as 
foreigners. 

Chmeae  Communists  are  exactly  what  they 
say  they  are — Communists. 

Their  doctrines  are  those  of  Karl  Marx,  aa 
adapted  by  his  disciples.  Lenin  snd  Stalin — 
and  by  Mao  Tze-tung.  leader  of  China's  Com- 
mtinists. 

Through  the  rule  of  Mao  and  his  party. 
China  is  becoming  an  extension  cf  the  Soviet 
power  bloc. 

There  is  as  yet  no  open  evidence  that  the 
Kremlin  is  giving  direct,  active  aid  to  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

The  affinity  tietaeen  the  Kremlin  and 
Peiping.  the  capital  of  Communist  China, 
however,  is  indisputable. 

FOLLOW   THZ   UWB 

Chinese  Communist  leaden  are  stich  well- 
trained  Marxists  that  by  f<dlowing  Soviet 
pn^paganda  they  know  what  tack  to  take. 

For  example,  when  Russia  proposed  the 
fotir-power  talks  to  discuss  the  Berlin  ques- 
tion, the  Chinese  Communists  called  a  tem- 
porary halt  to  their  attacks  on  "American 
Imperialism." 

^^e  of  the  first  things  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists did  when  they  felt  firmly  on  their 
feet  in  Peiping  was  to  proclaim  that  they 
VTjuld  fight  on  Russia's  side  In  event  of  wax. 

There  is  no  evidence  Russia  asked  for  this 
declaration.  In  fact.  Peiping  gossip  had  It 
that   the   Russians  were  somewhat   put  out 
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bee  UM  the  Chinese  Communists  took  the 
step  without  MotcoWs  direction. 

Numbers  of  Russians  serve  with  the  Chi- 
nese CommunUts.  Chinese  Communist  em- 
ployment  of  Russian  technical  %nd  political 
advisers  is  taken  for  granted  In  Prlplng. 

rss  srss  ixac 

Many  Chinese  In  north  China  are  bewil- 
dered and  dismayed  by  the  lise  of  the  Rus- 
sian hammer  and  slcUe  Hag  in  Chinese  Com- 
munist meetings  and  parades. 

It  Is  common  at  big  rallies  to  see  pictures 
of  six  men.  fnro  Chmese  and  four  foreigners. 

The  Chinese  are  Mao  and  Gen.  Chu  Teh. 
commander  In  chief  of  Chinese  Communist 
armies.  The  foreigners  are  Marx,  his  coUab- 
<»ator  Frledrlcta  Kngels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin. 

This  puides  many  Chinese,  but  not  most 
foreigners.  They  take  It  as  more  confirma- 
tion of  the  fact  they  have  learned  in  Pelping 
that  Chinese  Communists  are  not  fouling 
when  they  say  they  are  Conununlsts. 


The  Palofnl  Realities  of  Planned 
Abundance 


EXTE.NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIKJfXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  on  the  flip- 
flop  the  administration  is  carrying  out 
regarding  its  grandiose  promises  to  our 
farmers.  As  so  frequently  happens  Gov- 
ernment programs  turn  out  to  be  un- 
workable because  they  fail  to  take  into 
account  facts  which  do  not  agree  with 
their  theories.  The  article  was  prepared 
by  the  Economic  Trend  Line  Studies,  an 
authoritative  research  organization  on 
economic  conditions: 
THi  rAixrtt.  KiALmzs  or  plamnxs  abitndaxce 

We  the  free  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  year  1949  A.  D.  possess  one 
of  the  greatest  powers  ever  wielded  by  man- 
kind This  is  the  power  to  produce  food 
In  an  abundance  far  beyond  our  own  need.s 
In  s  wor:d  where  tbe  vast  majority  of  the 
population  accepts  conditions  bordering  on 
starvation  as  a  simple  everyday  reality. 

Our  pisnitixle  is  so  great  in  fact  that  we 
are  able  to  give  away  in  a  single  year  more 
food  than  the  entire  Nation  consumed  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Abundance  has  been  a  far  off  worshipful 
goal  to  humanity  through  all  the  civilized 
In  the  ancient  world  the  power  ot 
ice  was  regarded  as  an  attribute  of 
Deity.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  their  cornu- 
copia, a  mythical  horn  of  plenty,  from  which 
a  goddess  could  pour  fcHth  abundance.  The 
anciei;t  Egyptians  had  their  goddess  Isls 
whose  tear  was  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
River  Nile  to  overflow,  and  water  and  Jertillze 
the  land.  Christianity  had  lu  muUipltca- 
tlon  Of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

In  the  early  hlsto.-y  of  this  country,  the 
abundance  with  which  our  country  wau 
blessed  was  the  product  of  a  vast  area  of 
fertile  virgin  soli  rather  than  of  unusual  ef- 
fort E\en  as  late  as  World  War  I.  farm 
production  under  the  stimulus  of  wartime 
prices  was  Increased  only  an  estimated  10 
percent  or  less  in  a  period  of  4  years. 

The  Introduction  of  scientific  methods  into 
■Lgnculttire  came  with  the  establishment  oi 
the  United  Stares  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  1865.  From  ihen  until  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  tbtrt  was  a  slow  but  ceruiu  Improvs- 
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sf^culture's  productive  efficiency, 
however,  which  brought  alxjut 
.olution  in  farm  production  did 
I  orce  and  momentum  until  after 
of  farm  prices  in  1921.     Failure 
to  recover  thci'-  prewar  rela- 
Industrlal  prices  put  agricul- 
severe  handicap.     The  ratio  of 
received   by   farmers,   ♦-o   prices   paid. 
b<low  parity  from  1921  to  1941. 
resi  It    of    this    price    disparity,    im- 
1  fticy  and  lower  production  costs 
ity  for  the  farmer  if  he  were  to 
Utder   the   whiplash   of   such   ad- 
was    not    wholly    eliminated 
ion  entered  World  War  II.  farm 
nade  its  most  impressive  gains. 
were  the  result  of  a  number  of 
.hich   better  farm  management 
soil  practices  were  first;  farm 
,  second;  and  Improvement  in 
breeds  and  seed  straln.s.  third, 
depression  of  the  thirties  bank- 
reakest  farmers  as  well  as  many 
;     The  group  that  survived  were 
of  the  most  comjietent.  efficient 
nt  character. 

s.  when  World  War  II  broke  out, 

be   certain   that    agricultin-e 

Id  deliver  the  tremendously  In- 

production  demanded  by  war 

THe  farmers  were  offered  every 

lnc|ucement   to  produce,   including 

price  supi>orts.  which  were  to 

the  war  ended. 

wartltne  performance  of  American  ag- 

u:  passed  everybody's  expectations. 

the  war  ended,  it  became 

evident   that   the    Nation    possessed 

productive  power  of  the  first 
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politicians  were  not  slow  to 
and  political  implications  of 
national  power,  nor  to  seek 
ing  It  to  advantage.     Why  not 
war-achieved   abundance    Into 
me   years   by  Federal   planning? 
Istration    was    convinced    appar- 
proper  management  a  price- 
would   succeed   in    main- 
prices  at  predetermined  levels 
ith  the  incentive  of  supported 
would  keep  on  producing  at 
The  objective,  planned  abun- 
seductlve  appeal  that  a  soclal- 
?rnment  bureaucracy  would  find 
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the  belief  is  or  was  widespread 

that  consumers,  if  they  pos- 

at  stistained  purchasing  power, 

the  increased  farm  production. 

ture    Secretary    Charles    F. 

Assistant     Secretary,     was 

Associated  Press  In  a  dispatch 

1947,  as  telling  a  Senate  hear- 

would  like  to  buy  about 

food  than  In  the  prewar  years 

that  it  Is  possible  to  meet  these 

have   never   used,    nor   are   we 

of  soil  and  forest  management 

in  permanent  high-level  pro- 

Ur.  Brannan  was  further  quoted 

f   we   do  choose  to  build  and 

resources — and  we  must  in  or- 

f — then  we  have  no  alternative 

abundance  and  live  with  it." 

h  before  the  National  Orange 

1  Portland,  Maine,  November  14, 

Brannan    spoke    even    more 

was  quoted  by  an  AP  dispatch 

that  the  Truman  admlnlstra- 

farm  programs  will  emphasize 

>roductlon.     As  a  consequence, 

and  the  Government  will  have 

live    successfuUv    with    abun- 


lird    more    food    Mr.    Brannan 
have  had  reference  to  farm 
ithich,   compared    with    prewar 
Increased  by  that  amount.     An 
third  increase  In  consumer  de- 
would  assume  that  the  Amer- 


ican people  could  absorb  almost  the  entire 
wartime  Increase  In  farm  prodiictlon. 

At  any  rate  It  was  precisely  at  this  point 
that  Washington  committed  the  colossal 
error  that  was  to  swamp  their  carefully  laid 
plans  for  abundance  in  an  avalanche  of  farm 
products 

Washington  seems  to  have  overlooked  or 
ignored  a  simple  but  very  fundamental  fact. 
That  fact  is  'hat  per  capita  food  consumption 
In  the  United  States  is  an  unusually  stable 
factor.  In  terms  of  food  energy  (calories), 
per  capita  consumption  of  food  averaged  an 
estimated  3.300  calories  per  day  in  the  year 
1948.  compared  with  a  high  of  3,380  in  1948 
and  1947.  and  with  an  average  of  3,250 
calories  In  the  5 -year  period  1935-39.  In  the 
5-year  period  1909-14.  when  a  great  deal  more 
physical  work  was  performed,  consumption 
In  calories  was  about  3,500  per  day.  The 
average  quantity  consumed  has  varied  less 
than  5  percent  from  one  year  to  another 
during  the  36-year  period  for  which  figures 
have  been  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Such  Increases  as  there  have 
been,  moreover,  have  occtirred  during  periods 
of  Increased  expenditiu-e  of  enei-gy.  the  two 
World  War  iierlods,  for  example,  and  at  the 
end  of  these  wars  the  quantity  consumed  has 
gone  back  to  the  original  proportions.  This 
means,  of  cotirse,  that  no  matter  how  much 
food  production  is  increased,  it  will  not  result 
in  an  increased  food  consumption.  With 
per  capita  consumption  a  stable  factor,  over- 
all consumption  will  Increase  only  as  the 
population  increases. 

This  stability  In  per  capita  food  consump- 
tion, however,  has  particular  reference  to  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  food  In  terms  of 
calories  of  food  energy.  The  total  per  capita 
consumption  In  terms  of  pounds  of  weight 
can  and  does  vary  considerably.  Emring  the 
past  four  decades  there  has  been  a  persistent 
decline,  for  example,  in  the  consumption  of 
potatoes  and  cereals  and  a  rise  in  the  con- 
sumption of  frtiits  and  vegetables. 

Apparently  the  variation  in  the  average 
pounds  consumed  per  capita  Is  what  fooled 
the  architects  of  ovir  national  farm  policy. 
Measured  In  pounds  rather  than  calories,  the 
peak  in  food  consumption  per  person  was 
reached  in  1946  and  represented  an  Increase 
of  12  percent  over  the  average  for  the  period 
1935-30.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  however,  places  the  Increase  In 
consumption  at  18  percent  Instead  of  12  per- 
cent by  weighing  it  with  retail  prices  for 
the  1935-39  period.  This  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  consumption  on  a  compara- 
tive dollar  of  buying  power  basis.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  of  coiu-se  with  this  method  of 
computation,  but  there  is  grave  doubt  of  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it. 

Typical  of  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
premise  is  the  following  taken  from  Techni- 
cal Bulletin  963,  United  States  Department 
of  Agricinture,  published  in  October  1948, 
which  assumes  that  sufficiently  Increased 
consumption  Is  possible  to  absorb  our  swoUfti 
farm  production. 

"A  relatively  high  level  of  food  consump- 
tion, as  compared  with  that  of  prewar  years, 
will  be  necessary  to  make  full  use  of  agricul- 
tural production  capacity  In  the  period 
ahead.  For  example.  If  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction continues  at  the  same  rate  as  in  re- 
cent years  and  If  foreign  trade  returns  to  pre- 
war levels,  enough  food  would  bt  available 
for  per  capita  consumption  to  average  27  per- 
cent higher  In  the  years  ahead  than  It  did  In 
1935-39.  Exp<»ts  Of  food  products  may  re- 
main high  for  the  next  several  years.  But  if 
they  decline  to  prewar  levels  by  1955  and  if 
prtxluctlon  equals  the  recent  wartime  vol- 
ume, enough  food  would  be  available  for  \yfr 
capita  consiunptlon  of  the  expected  poi>>ila- 
tlon  to  average  15  percent  higher  than  It  did 
immediately  before  the  war. 

"Total  demand  for  food  products  has  been 
lar^te  enough  In  recent  years  to  provide  mar- 
ket outlets  at  relatively  high  prices  for  all 
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that  eonid  be  produced.  This  general  situa- 
tion can  be  expected  to  continue  if  domestic 
demand  remains  high.  A  reduction  in  for- 
eign demand  to  prewar  levels,  of  course, 
would  mean  some  reduction  In  total  demand 
for  food  products." 

The  joker  In  this  12  percent,  or  18  percent 
purported  increase  in  per  capita  consump- 
tl(m  Is  this.  The  increase  occurred  In  the 
food  products  containing  the  highest  per- 
centage of  water,  such  as  mlik  which  Is  88 
percent  water,  and  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  are  at  least  two-thirds  water.  During 
the  same  period  consumptlo.i  of  concen- 
trated and  high  caloric  foods,  like  butter, 
sugar,  and  fats  and  oils,  on  the  other  band, 
actually  decreased.  As  supplies  of  the  con- 
centrated foods  have  become  freely  avail- 
able since  the  war,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  the  watery  foods  has  declined, 
and  the  total  poundage  of  food  consumed 
per  capita  has  shown  corresponding  reduc- 
tions Thus,  the  apparent  Increase  In  per 
capita  consumption  of  food  actually  con- 
sisted mostly  of  an  Increased  proportion  of 
water  in  the  foods  consumed  rather  than 
an  increase  in  nutrients. 

The  failure  of  consumption  to  at>ficrb  the 
present  high  level  of  focx;  production  has 
put  the  Washington  agricultural  adminis- 
trators on  the  horns  of  a  very  difficult  di- 
lemma. Farmers  are  left  with  vast  unsal- 
able surpluses  of  farm  crops,  much  of  which 
the  Government  is  committed  by  law  to 
buy.  or  will  acquire  on  default  of  loans 
against  commodity  supplies  on  the  farms. 
These  stirpliises  are  making  it  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  hold  prices  of  prin- 
cipal farm  products  at  the  so-called  parity 
levels.  At  the  same  time,  due  apparently  to 
the  Government  farm  price  support  activ- 
ities, prices  at  the  consumer  level  have  failed 
to  reflect  the  substantial  decline  in  food 
prices  at  the  producer  level. 

Finally,  acknowledging  the  untenable  na- 
ture of  his  position,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture did  a  complete  about  face  at  a  re- 
cent Senate  hearing.  Throwing  overtxMtrd 
the  policy  of  agrlculttire  abundance  which 
he  had  promtilgatcd  at  th;  National  Grange 
convention  quoted  above.  Secretary  Brannan 
plumped  for  marketing  quotas  on  the  prin- 
cipal feed  crops,  designed  to  prevent  unsala- 
ble farm  stu-pluses  from  reaching  commer- 
cial channels.  Such  quotas  are  provided  for 
in  the  farm-pnce-support  law  extended  by 
Congress  last  year  to  June  30,  1950. 

The  farmers,  however,  had  already  been 
told  by  Secretary  Brannan  in  the  heat  of 
an  election  campaign  that  they  were  not 
going  to  be  the  gottU  in  the  next  depression 
as  they  had  been  In  the  last,  inferring  that 
the  Government  intended,  without  any  hedg- 
ing whatever,  to  make  its  price-support  pro- 
gram effective  in  preventing  an  undue  de- 
cline in  farm  income.  If  instead,  marketing 
quocas  or  production  quotas  are  going  to  be 
Imposed  on  fLtm  production,  it  will  seknowl- 
edge  the  failure  of  price-support  operations 
as  now  constituted.  In  short,  it  wUl  be  an 
atmndonment  of  "planned  abundance." 

Farmers  have  notoriously  long  memories 
and  they  are  not  going  to  like  marketing 
quotas  or  production  controls,  nor  are  they 
going  to  be  any  better  pleased  with  the 
severe  decline  which  is  now  taking  place  in 
farm  prices  and  farm  income,  and  which.  In 
spite  of  promises.  Intentions  and  efforts,  the 
Government  is  unable  to  prevent. 

Out  throtigh  the  countryside  these  failures 
can  be  as  devastating  to  political  popularity 
as  a  killing  frost  In  September.  Meanwhile 
the  '.yathington  administration  is  net  able 
to  offset  this  political  damage  In  farming 
areas  by  building  up  political  capital 
through  benefits  of  farm  price  declines 
passed  on  to  food  consumers.  Bound  to  the 
chariot  wheel  of  statutory  price  support  to 
the  middle  of  1950  and  to  whatever  further 
supports  are  Imposed  by  Congrecs  for  ensu- 
ing years,  the  administration  has  got  Itself 


into  an  impossible  situation.  Powerless  to 
prevent  the  decline  of  farm  prices  and  of 
ttara  Income,  the  Government  is  prevented 
by  the  price  support  law  from  marketing 
the  big  surpluses  that  would  mean  low  food 
costs  to  consumers.  Thus  consumers  were 
not  allowed  to  buy  the  surplus  jxitatoes  pur- 
chased by  the  Govenunent  last  fall  in  price 
support  operations-  These  potatoes  were 
either  destroyed  or  turned  Into  stock  feed. 
Similarly  the  surplus  egg  production  at  the 
present  time  Is  not  permitted  to  enter  con- 
sumer channels.  These  eggs  are  dried  and 
stored  and  exported,  if  possible.  Thus,  al- 
though the  pT\ct  support  program  Is  failing 
In  its  purpose.  It  still  continues  to  penalize 
consumers. 

Meanwhile  consumers  are  being  told  over 
their  radios  that  food  prices  at  tbe  farm 
levels  have  suffered  severe  declines  but  when 
they  go  shopping  they  fall  to  find  the  lower 
prices  reflected  by  tbe  price  tags  In  the  groc- 
ery stores.  The  latest  available  figures  show 
the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  be 
down  alx)Ut  7'i  percent  and  the  index  of  re- 
tail food  prices  to  be  down  about  2  percent 
This  is  creating  a  discontent  that  may  ulti- 
mately cause  serloiis  pxslitical  disaffection  be- 
fore the  administration  ts  able  to  extricate 
Itself  from  the  politically  painftil  situation 
In  which  it  Is  so  tightly  caught. 

Thus  It  appears  that  a  Socialist-minded 
government  grasping  what  appeared  in 
planned  food  abundance  to  be  a  political 
tool  of  great  power,  has  found  that  it  can 
easily  become  an  Instrtunent  of  political  self- 
destruction.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  work- 
able man-made  plan  for  the  management 
and  control  of  farm  production  and  prices, 
superior  to  the  methods  provided  by  natiu'e 
and  a  free  market,  still  remains  as  remote 
a  goal  as  ever.  Planned  abundance  so  hope- 
fully envisioned  by  the  Washington  admin- 
istration has  by  a  curious  perversion  of  pur- 
poses, become  planned  scarcity  instead. 
Economic  Trend  Linx  STtn>:cs. 


Letter  From  Harvey  W.  BrowB,  President 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  BIEMIIXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Rbcord  a  letter  from  Harvey  W. 
Brown,  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  This  letter 
seems  to  me  to  give  a  clear  and  simple 
explanation,  from  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  of  the  reasons 
why  labor  is  opposed  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  As  one  who  is  a  believer  in  collec- 
tive bargaining.  I  would  like  this  state- 
ment to  be  read  by  all  who  do  not  fully 
understand  the  union  point  of  view. 

The  letter  follows: 
AN  OPEN  urma  to  thi  ncBCTT-misT  coNcaxss 

Gkntujsxsi:  This  will  be  my  last  com- 
munication to  you  as  president  at  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.  Within 
a  iortnight  I  am  retiring  as  president  of  this 
union  which  I  have  served  as  a  member  and 
officer  for  the  past  44  years.  At  this  time, 
when  it  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  I  have 
nothing  to  gain  for  myself,  I  want  to  sum  up 
my  convictions  on  the  importance  of  yoinr 
deliberations  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


I  have  done  a  lot  at  traveling  all  over  the 

tJnlted  States  and  a  little  cf  It  overseas.  I 
have  taken  part  in  hundreds  of  negotiations 
with  employers  for  whom  our  members  work. 
I  know  that  free  collective  bargaining  is  tbe 
best  system  of  adjusting  disputes  between 
employer  and  employees  that  has  yet  been 
devised  in  our  Ina  perfect  world. 

Most  of  you  win  agree  with  me,  I  assume, 
that  an  Individual  workman  has  no  power  at 
all  to  bargain  for  himself  when  It  comes  to 
dealing  with  a  modern  business  corporation. 
The  workmen  are  heard  by  management  only 
when  they  talk  through  a  free,  democratic 
trade  luilon. 

Must  of  you  will  agree  with  me.  I  assume. 
that  collective  bargaining  has  helped  to 
maintain  some  balance  between  wages,  prices, 
and  profits  in  our  country.  Union  contracts 
have  put  a  floor  under  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  plain  people  in  this  cotmtry  who  are 
industry's  and  tbe  farmers'  biggest  customers. 

When  collective-bargaining  rights  have 
Deen  won  by  employees  in  any  shop,  there 
are  bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion  with 
the  owners  of  the  shop. 

In  my  experience  these  disputes  can  and 
will  be  settled  if  the  forces  are  equally 
balanced  between  the  parties,  and  if  there  Is 
no  outside  Interference.  The  problem  you 
face  as  legislators  is  to  maintain  the  equality 
of  the  parties  at  the  bargaining  table  with- 
out permitting  interference  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  collective  bar- 
gaining didn't  begin  on  a  Nation-wide  basts 
until  Congress  adopted  the  Wagner  Labor 
Eielatlons  Act  of  1935.  Except  In  a  few  in- 
dustries, there  was  no  bargaining  because 
the  employer  held  all  the  cards.  He  could 
fire  or  demote  active  union  members  and  he 
could  refuse  to  meet  with  the  union  if  his 
employees  did  ran  the  considerable  risk  of 
Joining  a  union. 

The  Wagner  Labor  Heiatkms  Act  estab- 
lished the  equality  of  the  parties  in  collective 
bargaining  by  protecting  the  right  of  em- 
plofses  to  Join  unions  and  by  insisting  that 
tbe  vaapioyer  bargain  wltb  tte  unions  aftsr 
ttacy  joined.  Beyond  establishing  the  right 
of  employees  to  a  seat  at  the  bargaining 
table,  the  Wagner  Act  did  not  Interfere  wttli 
free  collective  bargaining. 

Tbe  repeated  charge  that  Uv.  Wagner  Act 
was  one-sided  is  horsefssthcrs.  If  the  Wag- 
ner Act  was  really  onastdtC  we  could  reason- 
ably expect  that  buetBCM  proAu  would  have 
suffered  at  the  expense  of  wages.  But  this  Is 
not  the  case.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  that  corporations  took  the  same  pro- 
portion of  profits  in  relation  to  wages  in 
1SM6 — the  year  before  Taft-HarUey— that 
they  took  in  1039.  Despite  ail  the  propa- 
ganda, business  corporations  suffered  no 
I  rwiics  under  the  Wagner  Act.  That  is  proof 
of  the  pudding. 

The  Taft-Hanley  Act,  on  the  other  hand. 
has  disrupted  the  balance  between  employer 
and  union.  It  has  rckizulled.  in  tbe  minds  of 
many  employers,  the  idea  that  they  do  not 
have  to  reach  an  agreement  at  the  barg lin- 
ing table.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  rearmed 
employers  with  weapons  which  many  of  them 
believe  are  stifficient  to  drive  the  unions  away 
from  the  bargaining  table. 

As  surely  as  God  made  Little  apples,  1  know 
that  if  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  remains  on  the 
bocks,  corporation  after  corporation  will  try 
to  break  the  unions  in  their  plants  as  busi- 
ness conditions  continue  to  tighten  up.  I 
cannot  believe  you  want  that  to  happen.  If 
it  does  happen,  any  one  of  you  who  votes  to 
continue  the  one-sided  employer  weapons  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility not  Just  u>  working  people  but 
to  the  entire  country  whrjse  prosperity  de- 
pends on  the  stabilizing  force  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Respectfully, 

H-  W.  Beown, 
President,  Internatiotial  Astociaticn 
of  Machinists. 
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Address  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson 
Before  the  National  War  College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Tuesday,  June  21  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
oao  an  address  delivered  today  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Louis  Johnson.  This  is  an  outstanding 
address,  and  gives  some  very  valuable 
information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  tile  United  States  declareO — flrst  In 
the  Truman  doctrine,  then  In  the  Marshall 
plan,  thereafter  In  the  Atlantic  Pact — that 
It  vould  not.  and  Indeed  cuuld  not.  abide  the 
flODqiwit  of  western  Europe,  this  Oovernment 
for  tb«  first  tlmt  Joined  Its  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  military  power  In  a  barricade  against 
aggression  by  treachery  or  by  force 

Thus.  In  company  with  (ree  nations,  we 
have  labored  diligently  to  Immunize  them 
•faloaS  UM  MODomlc  paralysis  that  Invites 
poUtlCal  eonquMt.  And  by  identity Ing  the 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  with 
the  integrity  of  free  peoples,  we  have  fore- 
warned  any  agRressor  that  he  cannot  trespiiss 
upon  western  Europe  without  also  trampling 
upon  our  toes 

With  the  produce  of  our  farms  and  the 
substance  of  our  cities,  we  have  resisted  the 
Communist  virus  that  feeds  on  economic 
despair,  the  conspiracy  that  prowls  In  politi- 
cal chaos.  We  have  challenged  the  strategy 
of  intimidation. 

In  linking  our  security  Interests  to  those 
of  the  Atlantic  community,  we  have  lessened 
the  likelihood  of  resort  to  armed  defense 
against  aggression.  For  where  an  agf^ressor 
la  forewarned  that  his  lawlessness  must  reck- 
on with  the  Judgment  of  the  American 
people,  he  wUl  not  lightly  challenge  the  com- 
bined resources  of  our  free  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  diminished  pos- 
slbtilty  of  armed  aggression  does  not  nullify — 
or  even  reduce — the  need  for  powerful  mili- 
tary forces  In  the  United  States.  Rather  It 
multiplies  the  long-term  importance  of  ready 
combat  forces  In  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force.  And  It  magnifies  the  need  for 
superior  personnel,  modern  equipment,  and 
continuing  weapon  research. 

For  only  if  American  armed  strength  stands 
conatantly  on  the  political  horizon,  can  we 
hope  to  derive  maximum  value  from  our 
armed  forces  as  a  long-term  deterrent  to  war 
And  only  so  long  as  constancy  In  American 
military  policy  reassures  free  peoples  that 
oxir  moral  persuasions  In  behalf  of  peace  are 
backed  by  military  muscle,  can  we  expect  to 
bold  the  free  world's  front  against  armed 
Intimidation. 

Thla  long-term  requirement  for  American 
armed  strength  Is  not  an  admission  that  war 
U  Inevitable.  Nor  Is  It  a  denial  of  United 
Nations  as  a  forum  for  negotiation.  Instead, 
long-range  military  readiness  Is  dictated  by 
Soviet  Russia's  intransigent  opposition  to 
peaceful  relationships  with  the  free  world. 

We  have  no  recourse  but  to  provide  for  our 
••If'preeervatlon  Just  so  long  as  the  attl- 
tud—  of  Soviet  Russia  are  animated  bv  con- 
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the    weighty    tax    burden    we 
the  American  people,  we  In  the 
must  exert  ourselves   to  pro- 
value  for  the  dollars  we  spend, 
ve  to  efficient  and  unified  man- 
our  armed  forces  Is  sacrifice  by 
in    people   of   a   share   of    their 
living  for  waste,  duplication,  and 
among  the  services  themselves, 
they  cannot  afford  In  the 
ahead. 
(  nactment  of  the  National  Secu- 
1947.  each  of  the  armed  services 
e  for  but  a  functional  share 
s   defeiise.     That   there   was 
correlation  and  some  duplication 
ej  pected. 

responsibility     for     the     Nation's 
ecui  Ity  has  been  Joined  with  author- 
'Tattonal  Military  Establishment, 
lere,  under  the  roof  of  this  estab- 
the  military  chiefs  of  all  three 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
been    Invested    with    Indivisible 
y  for  the  Nation's  security — a  re- 
greatly  In  excess  of  that  devolv- 
them  as  ranking  officers  of  their 
f  )rce8. 
letermlning  the  forces  that  can 
with   funds   available   to   the 
lltary  Establishment,  the  Joint 
responsibility  not  only  for  the 
rtpetence  of  their  separate  serv- 
mpre  Important — Individually  and 
become    accountable    for    the 
aimed  defense  of  the  United  States, 
uppn  the  considered  military  Judg- 
Jolnt  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the 
Defense  must  rely  for  guidance, 
onger  be  claimed  that  each  serv- 
tltlled    to  exclusive   Judgment    and 
control  of  the  funds  allocated 
Since  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  mu- 
respohslble  for  the  Nation's  whole  de- 
heir  duty  to  consider  the  major 
any  service. 

who  contend  that  each  service 

sole  arbiter  of  Its  own  need.  I 

that  this  Nation  can  no  longer 

autonomous  conduct  of  any  sln- 

Tbe  unaudited  conduct  of  its 

single  service  is  an  open  In- 

spendthrlft    defense.      And    the 

resources  In  spendthrift  defense 

InvltaAon  to  disaster. 

probi  em  of  resolving  conflicts  within 

forces  is   not   a   simple   task  of 

hi>ads   together.     Its  complexities 

he  Intricate  and  technical  opera- 

hlg^y  specialized  endeavors.     With 
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the  exception  of  a  few  unregenerate  wanion 
of  the  old-school  tie.  the  separate  services 
have  searched  diligently  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. These  differences  exist  not  so  much 
in  the  acrimonious  criticism  of  one  service 
by  another  as  they  do  In  honest  disagree- 
ment among  earnest  men  formidably 
equipped  with  expert  opinion.  These  men 
have  been  done  a  sad  disservice  by  critics 
who  ascribe  to  them  service  loyalties  in  ex- 
cess of  their  duty  to  country. 

Despite  the  severely  contested  service  gIs- 
agreements  that  have  handicapped  the  work 
of  our  esiablishment,  there  exists  today  a 
readiness  and  defense  potential  superior  to 
that  of  any  previous  period  In  our  Nation's 
peacetime  history.  Joint  planners  of  the 
three  services  have  fashioned  strategic  plans 
for  the  Nation's  defense  far  advanced  be- 
yond those  of  any  previous  peacetime  year. 
I  can  truthfully  report  to  you.  Mr.  President, 
and  to  the  American  people  that  their  de- 
fenses have  never  l)een  in  as  competent  and 
promising  a  condition.  Let  these  accom- 
plishments be  a  monument  to  my  predeces- 
sor— Jim  Porreatal. 

It  has  become  our  task  to  speed  this  uni- 
fication of  the  armed  forces  into  a  Military 
Establishment  that  will  not  Impair  their 
separate  capabilities — but  one  that  will  en- 
large their  constant  opportunities  for  deveU 
opment  By  freeing  them  the  burden  of  dis- 
persal and  duplication  in  effort,  the  National 
Military  Establishment  can  help  the  several 
services  better  to  concentrate  on  their  pri- 
mary roles,  missions,  and  functions. 

These  tasks  were  defined  first  at  Key  West 
and  thereafter  at  Newport  where  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  met  to  delineate  their  serrlae 
responsibilities  in  the  united  defense  of  the 
Nation. 

Those  agreements  exist  today  as  a  charter 
for  the  guidance  of  each  service  in  Its  long- 
range  planning.  It  Is  a  charter  sufficiently 
stable  In  Its  definition  of  roles,  missions,  and 
functions  to  curb  uncertainty  In  our  armed 
forces.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  a  charter  so 
flexible  that  It  can  be  modified  to  acknowl- 
edge significant  changes  In  world  conditions 
or  revolutionary  (ievelopments  In  science  and 
research. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  sut>6cribe  to  that 
military  charter  of  service  roles  and  mis- 
sions. I  gladly  defer  to  the  professional  mil- 
itary knowledge  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  I  shall  not  knowingly  repudiate  their 
Judgment  unless  convinced  their  views  are 
In  conflict  with  other  considerations  beyond 
their  province.  For  to  exercise  civilian  con- 
trol of  our  military  Institutions  Is  not  to 
abrogate  military  command  but  to  guide  It 
conscientiously  in  accord  with  the  economic 
and  political  policies  of  this  Nation. 

There  exists  in  our  present  strategic  con- 
cept of  national  defense  an  essential  and 
honorable  role  for  each  of  the  armed  forces. 
For  security  is  a  cooperative  venture  to  be 
gained  with  cooperative  effort  by  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  It  Is  not  a  competi- 
tive enterprise,  where  one  service  can  profit 
at  the  expense  of  another.  It  admits  of  nei- 
ther preeminence  nor  first  emphasis.  To 
provide  effectively  for  security,  the  National 
Military  Establishment  must  adjudge  impar- 
tially the  representations  of  our  armed  forces 
In  weighing  the  priorities  of  their  needs. 

The  cancellation  of  construction  plans  for 
a  naval  supercarrler  has  been  twisted  Into  • 
charge  of  j>ersecutlon  against  the  Navy.  Some 
partisans  of  that  service  have  exaggerated 
this  action  and  have  represented  It  as  part 
of  a  conspU^cy  either  to  sink  the  Navy's  air 
arm  or  to  reduce  the  Navy  to  a  second-class 
role. 

In  their  campaign  of  terror  against  further 
unification  of  the  armed  forces  they   have 


nnaed  false  issues  without  the  substance  of 
trutb. 

With  the  extension  of  American  commit- 
ments overseas — both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Pacific — a  strong  Navy  is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  sectirity  of  the  United  States.  Because 
the  naval  air  arm  Is  a  critical  weapon  in 
modern  sea  warfare,  we  could  no  more  deny 
the  fleet  Its  carrier  aircraft  than  we  cotUd 
deny  ships  their  radar. 

That  we  may  put  an  end  to  this  citarge  of 
conspiracy,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  con- 
vinced of  our  continuing  need  for  carrier  air- 
craft. 

At  the  same  time  I  reaffirm  the  birthright 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  and  iu  air 
arm.  The  Blarine  Corps'  role  In  the  future  is 
guaranteed  not  by  sympathy  for  Its  historical 
tradition  but  by  the  proven  necessity  for 
equipping  flaeU  wttb  asMtilt  forces  for  the 
seizure  or  dcfansa  of  naval  bases  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  naval  campaigns. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Navy  by  prompt 
and  sustained  combat  operations  at  sea  to 
control  ntal  sea  areas,  to  deny  ocean  high- 
ways to  an  enemy,  to  gtjarantee  the  unlnter- 
rvptad  flow  of  vital  strategic  and  war  mate- 
rials to  ourselves  and  our  allies,  to  transport 
overseas  Army  and  Air  Forces. 

Air  warfare  has  passed  through  s  period  of 
adolescence  to  And  maturity  In  a  new  con- 
cept of  strategic  air  bombardment.  Thus,  the 
threat  of  Insunt  reUllatlon  through  an  air 
oOaoilve  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
Umnts  to  war  today. 

Strategic  air  bombing  hu  been  chartered 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Air  Force 

At  the  same  time,  the  Air  Force  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  air  defense  of  the  United  SUtes 
And  it  is  enjoined  to  provide  tactical  air  sup- 
port for  the  Army  and  for  the  Navy  when 
required  In  sea  actlor^ 

Tactical  air  support  has  become  especially 
crucial  to  land  operations  of  the  Army.  For 
today  no  army  can  operate  effectively  in  the 
field  untU  tactical  air  operations  are  coupled 
with  the  maneuver  of  Infantry  and  Units  on 
the  ground. 

Even  In  the  combined  employment  of  air, 
naval,  and  ground  arms,  modem  war  pre- 
sents a  problem  of  priority  and  sequence  in 
mounting  an  offensive  against  the  aggres- 
sor's forces  and  the  sources  of  his  strength. 
In  the  event  of  war.  the  United  States  has 
no  choice  but  to  Join  the  conflict  with  an 
attacJc  of  Increasing  violence,  growing  inten- 
sity, and  widening  global  dimensions. 

Since  HUxiehlma,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
fortunes  of  air  power  have  t)een  linked  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  atom  bomb.  For  while  the 
atom  t>omb  may  eventually  admit  of  alterna- 
tive delivery  through  pUotless  rockets  or 
submarines,  the  strategic  bomber  today  de- 
rives its  enormous  security  value  from  its 
prospective  abUlty  to  deliver  the  tx>mb  on 
distant  land-mass  targets. 

The  long-term  American  advantage  hi 
atomic  warfare  lies  not  in  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  atom  bomb  but  In  the  quantity 
of  Its  bomb  production  and  in  the  speed  and 
accuracy  with  which  we  might  deliver  these 
bombs  on  enemy  objectives. 

For  wit^iln  a  few  shOTt  years  we  may  wit- 
ness the  end  of  this  era  of  atomic  secrecy — 
an  era  whose  end  will  be  signaled  by  the  ex- 
ploeion  of  some  other  nation's  bomb.  From 
that  day  on.  our  advantage  in  strategic 
bombing  will  rest  not  in  monopoly  posseMton 
of  the  atctn  bomb  but  In  our  sup>eriar  stock- 
pile, our  production  capacity,  and  In  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  quantity  of  aircraft  required 
to  deliver  tlwse  bombs. 

While  the  atom  bomb  has  greatly  multi- 
plied the  destructive  force  of  air  power,  Its 
effect  upon  war  strategy  and  the  length  of 
war  has  not  yet  been  completely  expkxed. 
Cvtalnly  the  stem  twmb  is  not  the  absc^ute 


weapon.  But  neither  Is  It  Just  another 
piece  of  ordnance  which  has  modified  only 
slightly  the  strategy  at  war.  The  great  sig- 
nlflcancs  of  the  atom  bomb  lies  In  the  de- 
structive and  denial  power  that  may  be  car- 
ried in  a  single  aircraft. 

Though  air  jxrwer  has  given  promise  of  a 
speedier  end  to  conflict.  It  has  not  sup- 
planted the  soldier  who  must  finally  defeat 
the  enemy  land  forces.  For  ultimately  war 
between  nations  la  reduced  to  one  man 
defending  his  land  while  another  attempts 
to  Invade  It. 

Unlike  the  Air  Force  with  its  bombers  on 
the  ready  line,  unlike  the  Navy  with  Its 
ships  at  sea.  the  Army  mu::t  devote  a  greater 
sliare  of  its  sUength  to  nourish  a  later  war 
potential  rather  than  a  large-scale  force  for 
Instant  combat.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  eesen- 
Ual  to  the  security  of  this  Nation,  vital  to 
the  conduct  of  war  ♦hat  the  Army  have  a 
mobile  striking  force.  cc»nbat  trained  and 
available  for  urgent  dispatch  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Because  the  United  SUtes  could  not— 
without  grave  dlstreac  to  the  civilized 
world— abandon  western  Etirope  to  enemy 
occupation  with  the  later  promise  of  lib- 
eration, our  long-term  strategy— In  the 
event  of  war— must  rest  in  the  containment 
and  thereafter  In  the  defeat  of  an  aggresMr's 
land-army  strength.  To  live  In  preparation 
for  so  onerous  s  wartime  task,  the  Army  must 
plan  for  the  rapid  mobilization  of  lU  m«ch- 
anlaed  manpower  And  It  must  compenaate 
for  our  numerical  disadvantage  both  by  the 
destructiveness  of  Its  firepower  and  the  mo- 
bility of  1^  maneuver. 

The  postwar  miliury  strength  of  Etirasla 
has    been    centered    in    a    land-mass    iand- 
orlented  power.    To  prevent  this  power  from 
spilling  over  the  borders  oi  free  natlotxs.  we 
have  made  it  our  policy  to  help  those  free 
peoples  malnuin  their  integrity  and  Inde- 
pendence.   By  pledging  our  resources  to  their 
aid.  we  liave  identified  cnix  security  with  the 
security  o.  a  free  and  sUble  world.     We  have 
declared  that  freedom  when  threatened  any- 
where   is    freedom    threatened    everywhere. 
We  shall  no  longer  wait  behind  the  seas  for 
the  fires  of  aggrcadon  to  engtilf  us.     For  it  is 
the  Intent  of  the  Amer.can  people  that  we 
prevent  war  by  ccnstrucing  such  formidable 
barriers  to  the  likelihood  of  success  in  war 
that  no  aggressor  will  chance  the  adventure. 
Thus   the  primary  test  of  o\a  American 
military  institution  lies  in  lu  abUity  to  exist 
indefinitely  in  peacetime  as  a  forcible  deter- 
rent to  war  without  milltanzing  the  NaUon 
or  bankrupting  it  in  the  ordeal.     This  we 
have  sought  to  do  by  enlLstlng  the  resotirces 
of  sc'ence.     For  in  the  Increased  destructive- 
ness of  new  weapons  lies  our  most  promising 
prospect  of  achieving  adequate  «l«tmiiB  with- 
out dislocation  of  our  economy  and  vraste  of 
ptfsonnel  in  the  nonproductive  pursuits  of 
war. 

You  gentlemen  who  graduate  this  day  from 
the  National  War  College  have  studied  our 
security  problems  not  from  the  abridged 
viewpoint  of  the  service  whose  uniform  you 
wear  but  from  the  wider  range  of  our  na- 
tional Interests.  For  this  Institutkm  has 
fused  Into  a  unified  concept  at  national  se- 
curity the  most  advanced  thought  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  and  the  civU- 
lan  agencies  of  our  Federal  Government, 

More  than  weapons  national  defense  Is  es- 
sentially a  bostBcas  at  people.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  security  a(  tWs  Nation  rests 
upon  the  wisdom,  the  judgment,  the  integ- 
rity, and  the  professional  ability  of  people 
like  you.  If  you  will  lift  up  yoin-  eyes  to  con- 
temolate  the  montnnental  tasks  which  you 
as  cisftcers  of  the  NatloDal  Mttttary  ■stshiiali- 
ment  shsre  in  thla  Nattm^  asfiiw.  and  that 
of  our  allies.  I  am  eanOdient  the  American 
people  can  vast  tlwlx  good  faith  in  jcu. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnetday,  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  is  self-explanatory: 

JtTMS  21,  1949. 
Hon.  AooLPH  J.  SAasTH. 

Chaifnan,  Committee  on  Rule*, 
House  of  RepreaentativtJi, 

W(uMm0O%,  D.  C. 

DcAi  Ma.  CHAnucAN:  The  Oomnilttee  on 
the  Judiciary  this  morning  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House  of  Represenutlves  8.  iOCft. 
a  bill  that  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Mrtaa. 
of  PennsylvanU  (a  companion  bill  by  Bep- 
resenutlve  WatTxa,  of  Pennsylvania),  as 
entu-ely  changed  by  a  subsUtute  offered  by 
Senator  OICabowst,  of  Wyoming. 

This  substitute  was  pressnted  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  withotrt  any  hearings  of  any 
kind  having  been  held  on  the  substitute  In 
the  Senate,  the  substitute  was  adopted. 

Thla  Oliahoney  substitute  substantially 
repeals  the  antitrust  laws  oi  the  United 
SUtes  mad  will  t>e  in  the  interest  of  mo- 
nopolies and  trusU.  It  will  favor  big  bual- 
XMSS  and  cartels  and  legalize  pries  fizinf 
•(ainst  the  public  Interest. 

This  letter  is  to  ask  you  and  yotir  commit- 
tee not  to  grant  a  rule  to  expedrte  this  bill 
before  the  House  of  Represenutlves  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Buslneas  at  the  House,  I  am  asking  owe  coas* 
mittee  to  have  hearings  on  this  tuli  at  onsa 
and  to  bring  out  important  information  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  have  before  vot- 
ing on  this  important  proposal  that  is  not 
now  available  to  them,  and  especially  point 
out  ita  devastating  effecU  on  small  business. 

2.  The  iiliain  itmr  lobby  Is  pushing  for 
the  poasaet  ef  tiUs  bill,  knowing  it  will  assist 
chain  stores  to  destroy  local  Independent 
mercfaanta. 

3.  The  pssssge  of  this  bill  will  absolutely 
nullify  and  repeal  three  important  lifctstons 
ca  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  ta  the 
Cement,  Rigid  Conduit,  and  Salt  cases.  These 
decisions  are  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
generally  and  Congress  should  not  take  any 
action  that  would  in  any  way  interfere  with 
these  decisions  going  into  effect. 

4.  The  rules  of  evidence  will  be  eteagad  If 
this  bill  becomes  a  law  so  that  ii.>flicel  Mds 
would  no  longer  be  unlawful:  tkenCoea,  la- 
dustries  that  have  heretofore  ttmad  tb^r  own 
prices  can,  by  unctxiveaatlonal  understand- 
ings, resort  to  such  practices  In  a  perfectly 
legal  manner. 

5.  The  B^iffT^  Ctoort  In  1946  entered  a 
decision  ootlawiBg  bsalTig  polnta.  but  it  was 
not  untU  1948  vrtken  the  toes  at  Mg  i 
big  LiMiii  lit  were  stepped  on  that  a 
objections,  highly  financed,  supported  by 
people  of  great  mfiuence.  were  urged  to  bas- 
ing points.  ■ 
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6  Tbe  i,iiw>ti  at  tbis  btll  >•  ag&lnst  the 
public  Isterest  and  the  bill  should  not  b« 
preaentc<l  to  ttM  House  before  Mtoquate 
hearing*  are  available.  Our  committee  will 
eonduct  thne  beartn«i  promptly  and  keep 
tb«  Committee  on  Butas  fully  adrteed  of 
procreea  made. 

There  ««re  no  b«u1n«s  in  the  Scnau  and 
practurally  no  bavtagi  la  Um  Boum  cer- 
umljr  in«dcquat«  b— ftiHi  •fWl  tbe  Booec 
not  be  e*ll«d  to  vou  on  auch  a  major 
InvolTtng  the  economic  affairs  of 
without  full  a.id  complete  be«r. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  9'jLTH  CAaOUMA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  BlFR«B«NTATIVEa 
Tueitdav.  June  21.  1949 

Mr  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  called  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
award  which  had  been  won  by  Laurens. 
8.  C.  m  the  national  pedestrian-pro- 
tection contest.  I  now  desire  to  further 
extend  my  rwnarks  on  the  subject. 

Lauren*.  8.  C.  was  awarded  first 
piace  among  cities  under  10.000  popula- 
tion in  the  1948  national  pedestrian-pro- 
tection contest  because  of  its  outstand- 
ing program  of  pedestrian  protection 
and  its  perfect  record  of  no  pedestrians 
killed  or  injured  in  traffic  during  1948 
The  award  was  won  in  competition  with 
itO  cities  of  5.000  to  10.000  population. 

Among  the  896  cities  of  all  sizes  report- 
ing in  the  conte.st,  Laurens  received  more 
contest  points  than  any  except  Peru.  Ind., 
winner  of  grand  i.ward  among  cities  un- 
der 50  000  in  population. 

Laurens'  pedestrian  protection  pro- 
tram  was  balanced  and  top  ranking  in 
mactically  every  phase.  Its  accident 
records  system  was  one  of  the  best  re- 
ported and  received  93  percent  of  possible 
contest  points.  Laurens  was  the  only 
city  receiving  full  contest  credit  for  pe- 
dMtrian  legislation  and  enforcement. 
Tbls  reflects  great  credit  on  Chief  Wil- 
liam T.  Ivey  and  the  Laurens  Police  De- 
putOMnt.  Laurens  is  one  of  the  few 
■BSlI  eMes  having  pedestrian  control 
regulations  and  enforcing  them.  While 
91  o:  Laurens  citizens  were  arrested  for 
violating  pedestrian  laws.  107  drivers 
were  arrested  for  violating  pedestrian 
right-of-way.  As  can  be  seen,  while 
using  enforcement  to  teach  pedestrians 
that  they  are  a  part  of  traffic  and  as  such 
have  definite  responslbilitie.s,  Lauren.s  po- 
lice are  eternally  alert  to  protect  the 
walker  from  Irresponsible  drivers. 

The  engineering  program  carried  out 
to  improve  traffic  conditions  for  the  pe- 
<lMtrian  also  received  full  contest  credit. 
Oaring  the  year  Laurens  added  new  mileS 
of  aMawalk.  new  street  lightlnf .  marked 
eroMWftflcs  at  additional  intersections  and 
provided  new  loading  zones  for  transit 
riders. 
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Por  Its  coiamunity  organization  for 
pedestrian  protection,  Laurens  ranked 
first  among  cities  in  Its  size  class  and 
recelTcd  83  )erccnt  of  possible  score. 
This  Is  an  inportant  phase  of  traffic 
safety  in  which  most  cities  do  not  do 
nearly  enotiga.  An  aroused  public,  vig- 
orously supporting  a  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram is  almcst  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  effort.  That  the  people  of  Laurens 
are  behmd  th»lr  cny>  program  and  that 
It  has  become  a  community  effort  Is  in- 
dicated  by  Uie  ouUtanding  results  ob- 
tained.  j 

Only  9  of  tie  360  cities  in  lU  sixe  claM 
received  as  rfuch  credit  as  Uurens  (or 
fCtiool  saftftsj  activities.  Laurens  has 
lebool  safety  bat rols  in  all  of  its  elemen- 
tary. Junior  high,  and  high  schools.  It 
conducts  a  pr  tgram  designed  to  get  pupils 
to  u.<e  the  sa  est  route  when  going  to  or 
from  school.  The  schools  have  bicycle 
clubs,  studen  safety  councils  and  do  an 
intensive  Jo4  of  teaching  pedestrian 
safety  in  the  classroom. 

Driver  education  with  behind-the- 
wheel  instrtction  is  taught  in  high 
school.  An  1;  nportant  part  of  this  course 
relates  to  drifer  and  pede.strian  respon- 
sibilities. 

Laurens  racked  fifth  among  cities  In 
in  public  education  activl- 
(Ut.  These  included  .show- 
ings of  traffl(  safety  films,  extensive  use 
of  radio  an(  press,  talks  before  civic 
t  ^e  use  of  educational  mate- 
posters,  cards,  leaflets,  and 
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in  1939.  Ls  sponsored  by 

Automobile    Association 
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ties  and  .select  the  winners. 

the  1948  contest  are  shown 

led  list. 

or  State  enters  the  contest 

executive  designates  a  person 

his  contest   representative. 

representative    for    South 

Lt.   George   E.   Hurteau   of 

patrol.    Lieutenant  Hurteau 

:he  national  board  of  judges 

ng  leadership  in  the  field  of 
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past  10  years  has  produced 
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deaths  totaled  15.300  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  In  1948  this  number 
was  down  to  9,900 — a  saving  of  5.400 
lives.  During  that  same  period  non- 
pedestrian  traffic  deaths  were  reduced 
only  2.043— from  24,143  in  1937  to  22.100 
in  1948. 

The  committee  of  Judges  at  the  tenth 
annual  national  pedestrian  protection 
contest,  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Thursday.  April  28. 
1940.  follows: 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  commis- 
sioner. Public  Roads  Administration, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Rudolph  F.  King,  president,  region  I, 
American  Aiisoclatlon  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fyke  Johnson,  president,  Automotlvt 
Safety  Foundation.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Robert  A.  Mitchell,  president.  Institute 
of  Traffic  Engineers.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hal  H.  Hale,  executive  secretary, 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  Jo.seph  Wyatt,  vice  chairman  of 
traffic  and  transportation  conference. 
National  Safety  Council.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Walter  P.  Anderson,  second  vice  presi- 
dent. International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  G.  Hanklns.  president.  District 
of  Columbia  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Washington.  D.  C. 

W.  Roble  Dunman.  assistant  director. 
Presidents  Highway  Safety  Conference, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Is  There  a  Surplus  of  Hogs? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  official  letter  and 
table  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  rather  revealing: 

UNnxD   St.^tes 
Dep.uitment  or  Acwcultvui. 

Production  and  Marketing 

Administration. 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  14,  1949. 
Hon    Reid  P  Murray, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Murrat:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
request  by  telephone  on  June  10  to  Mr.  H.  E. 
Reed,  director  of  the  livestock  branch,  for 
Information  regarding  pig  goals  and  produc- 
tion. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  are 
enclosing  a  table  showing  the  pig  goftls  and 
production  for  each  spring  and  fall  pig  crop 
1945  to  date. 

With  regard  to  pork  production  this  year. 
for  which  you  requested  an  estimate.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  production  of  pork,  ex- 
cluding lard,  will  be  about  10.7  billion  pounds 
In  1949  This  compares  with  the  production 
of  10.246  mUlion  pounds  In  1948.  and  includes 
farm  slaughter  and  nonlospected  wholeaale 
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and  retail  production,  as  well  as  slaughter 
under  Federal  Inspection. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Ralth  S.  Tlice. 

Administrator. 

Pig  goals  and  production,  194$~49 
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'  To  be  rfporKHl  June  22.  1^0  hruorts  of  D*<-  21, 
|»4H.  "howfHl  fmmtnf  liitenfion*  werp  lohaveMpMWjt 
more  sows  birr'>w  ia  iprta«  of  tM»  Uian  ■  yaar  earlier. 

» .\oii*e«ubli»b«^).  ^. 

•  No  rrport  aviibMc.     Farmer^  intmtfcwi!"  ircui'liDC 

mt)  to  fsUTow  rati  pin  to  U-  rrporu-d  June  22,  IM*. 


P.MA,  Uvcstocii  Branch.  U.  8.  Davartmrni 
o(  AcriouUurt. 

If  It  Is  now  necey.'^ary  to  use  public 
funds  to  support  hog  prices,  who  a^ked 
for  the  surplus?  Who.  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  when  they  ask?d 
the  hog  farmers  of  our  country  for  80 
million  pigs,  and  then  in  Just  a  few  weeks 
time  asked  for  millions  of  dollars  for  a 
subsidy.  Why  was  the  pig  goal  stepped 
up  from  50  million  In  1948  to  60  million 
in  1949?  Was  this  expected  surplus 
••planned  that  way"?  Why  do  the  plan- 
ners plan  so  poorly? 


Ecoaowc  Statas  of  the  United  States 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF   nXTNOlS 

m  THE  HOtJSE  OF  RKPRiSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  more  than  passive  con- 
sideration to  the  economic  status  of  the 
United  States  presently  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  There  are  too  many  factors 
which  point  conclusively  toward  the  road 
to  depression  and  this  picture  is  abim- 
dantly  supported  by  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  our  country  relative  to  employ- 
ment as  well  SIS  to  those  conditions  that 
deal  with  industry,  manufacturing,  and 
transportation.  Big  Government  Is  now 
up  for  e.xaminatlon  and  trial  and  the 
following  editorial  ably  and  succinctly 
sets  forth  the  reasons  why.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  under 
date  of  Saturday.  June  18: 

Ths    EDrroa's   Nctxbook — SranrnflurT   Got- 
euvmutt  DaiTB  Ua  Tow&ao  Rvat 

Each  month,  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  YOTk  publishes  a  thoughtful  letter  on 
•eoBomic  conditions  and  CoTemment  S- 
aanee.  In  the  current  laue.  tt  foresees  a 
prot>able  deficit  of  M.OOQ.000.000  tetween  tax 
revenues    and    OoTemment    expenses.    e\eu 


ttaOQgH  the  GomoHMCt's  procpccttve  in- 
come is  eight  times  tercer  than  in  1989. 

"This."  says  the  National  City  Bank 
sedately.  "Is  an  alarming  trend." 

This,  say  we,  ts  a  disastrous  trend. 

t7nlea8  it  can  be  curbed,  and  quickly,  Rus- 
sia's fond  dream  that  economic  collapse  will 
oir«rtak«  the  United  Sl«t«i  may  aot  be  as 
Caataatie  as  it  sMOMtf  a  ibort  few  yaan  ago. 

■acKtcM  WMTB  A  CKonomo  atmsBW 

Tbs  etirse  of  tb«  Natloa  today  ia  big  Oant- 
emmrat.  a  forca  far  wan  tlnisur  in  its  im' 
pset  ttpoa  our  daily  Uvss  than  tithsr  of  those 
twin  whipping  boys,  big  labor  and  big  btasi* 


UDtn  tlM  work  Of  Om  Boover  Cotnmlgiion 
WM  ■oMpiitsd.  fsw  paople  paid  BOdi  M- 
tentlon  to  ths  dangsrs  of  Oovemmsnt  ss- 
travaffaoes.  Today,  there  ts  s  growing  awsrs* 
osss  tbst  if  btg  OoTsnuaent  is  permitted  to 
run  bog  wUd,  as  it  b«s  for  so  many  years,  tbs 
crushing  burdsn  of  the  Individual  uxpayer 
will  be  mors  than  bs  ts  able  to  shoulder. 

According  to  ths  Hoover  reports,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  employs  3.093,180 
people  who  are  distributed  Into  9  depart- 
ments, 104  btireaus.  13  section.  108  services. 
51  branches.  460  cAces,  631  divisions,  19  ad- 
ministrations, 6  agencies.  30  commissions.  19 
corporations.  9  groups.  10  headquarters.  30 
units.  3  authorities,  and  263  mlacellaneous 
and  functlonaUy  (Iwlgnsrt  pert*. 

A  few  examples  of  tbe  dlaorfanised  man- 
ner in  which  theas  btiresuacles  function 
may  l>e  interesting : 

1.  Two  different  Governmenw  agencies,  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, each  drew  up  plans  for  the  building 
of  a  reclamation  project  at  Hell's  Canyon. 
Idaho.  Each  set  of  plans  cost  the  taxpayers 
a  quarter  of  a  mi:!!on  dollars.  When  com- 
pleted, cost  estimates  differed  In  the  amount 
of  $75,030,000. 

2.  Not  so  many  months  ago.  Congress  ap- 
propriated money  for  a  project  in  the  Middle 
West  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  cost 
944.000.000.  The  actual  cost  tiirned  out  to  be 
9131.800. COO. 

The  well -named  Hxmgrv  Horse  project  In 
Montana  grew  from  an  estimated  96.300.000 
to  a  final  figure  of  $93,500,000.  more  than  15 
times  the  original  estimate. 

3.  Construction  costs  of  Government  hos- 
pitals run  as  high  as  $51,000  a  bed  as  com- 
pered with  $16,000  to  $20,000  per  bed  for 
voluntary  or  private  hospitals 

4.  In  a  private  insurance  company  each 
employee  liandles  an  average  work  loed  of 
1.762  policies.  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, each  employee  handles  only  an  average 
of  450  policies. 

5.  The  dlfflcultles  of  petting  rid  of  Incom- 
petent or  superfluous  help  in  a  Govenunent 
bureau  are  appalling.  It  requires  an  aver- 
age of  7  months  to  fire  an  incompetent  work- 
er. Some  have  held  their  Jobs  as  long  as 
17  months  by  resorting  to  the  appeal  method. 
In  one  of  the  buresna.  It  was  found  that  24 
subordinates  receive  as  much  salary  as  the 
head  of  the  department, 

6-  The  Bureau  of  flBiips  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  financed  by  27  apprcpnaxlons, 
many  of  winch  Ixave  no  apparent  connection 
With  it. 

7.  The  Veteran*'  Administration  offered  no 
explanation  of  a  request  for  an  appropriation 
of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  other  timn  the 
title  "Salaries  and  expenses." 

8.  The  Government  pays  100.000  employees 
more  than  $270,000,000  a  year  to  store  and 
issue  supplies.  Fortune  roagaalne  says  that 
most  agencies  tiave  enooi^  <tf  certain  sup- 
plies on  hand  to  Last  them  1  to  50  years. 

9.  Tlie  Army  requested  $1,298,000,000  for 
the  NaUonal  Guard  in  1950.  as  compared 
with  $197,000,000  in  1^49.  Of  this  amount. 
$529,000,000  was  set  aside  for  the  purchase 
of  1.577  M-46  tanks  at  $337,500  a  tank.  An 
investigation   diaclosed    that    most    of    tbe 


money  was  to  be  used  in  retooling  industry 
to  iM'oduce  tanJca — even  though  the  Ord- 
nance Department  obtained  perroi&slon  in 
1946  to  retain  the  Detroit  Tank  Arsenal  built 
during  the  war  at  a  cost  of  $48,000,000  and 
was  also  given  a  large  allotment  of  tools. 

10.  Oovcmment  records  in  1948  filled  18.- 
000.000  square  feet  at  aoor  spare— the  equiv- 
alent of  six  Pentagon  btjlMlnga  The  rental 
value  of  this  spses  Is  estimated  at  $20.ooo,- 
000  a  year  the  value  of  the  flllng  equipment 
In  It  St  $194,000,000. 

Tbe  Hoover  report  ehsrftt  that  the  Chif* 
trnflMiit'i  houMeKeeping  job  is  ptifornwd 
"wttkottt  central 
9f9te«.  I  od  with 

W&rMW  MBACVtW  •STOWS  OOB  MIAJIS 

Shocking  as  tb«$9  wampies  ci 
meot  wests  nsy  tmm  to  you.  tlMy 
only  a  fsw  of  the  svlts  wbleb  are 
Ing  our  national  solvsncy. 

Tbe  chief  threat  Use  in  appropriating 
money  for  welfare  measures  snd  reform 
than  can  possibly  be  paid  for  out  of  ctir« 
rent  Government  income. 

A  continuation  of  tills  fantastic  unrealism 
can  only  mean  higher  taxes,  or  deficit  fi- 
nancing.   In  the  end.  it  means  insolvency. 

Who  U  to  blam*7  Where  does  the  respon- 
tibUity  lie  for  svicb  a  sorry  sUts  of  affairs? 

In  my  judgntent.  it  rcsu  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congrsss.  and  the  people  them- 
selves.    Here  is  why: 

1.  Tbe  President,  despiu  his  own  onfor- 
tunste  personal  experiences  in  bankruptcy. 
seems  to  believe  the  resources  of  tiie  coun- 
try are  great  enough  to  finance  not  only  his 
welfsre  measures  but  the  rehabUitatlon  of 
Che  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  any  informed 
citizen  that  Truman's  campaign  plsdfas 
and  lecommendaUons  to  Ccmgress  coold  be 
financed  only  in  a  period  of  boomtlme  pros- 
perity. Now  that  the  bite  is  on.  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  economic  advisers  seem  con- 
fused as  to  which  course  of  sctlon  should  be 
taken. 

PubUdy,  lie  iuts  not  receded  from  his  de- 
maod  for  $4,000,000,000  in  additional  taxss. 
even  though  new  levies  would  constitute  an 
additional  load  on  business  in  s  period  wtien 
It  is  steadily  declining. 

The  President  has  conaistently  sccffed  at 
advocates  of  economy  as  tyx»tfled  in  lUs  re- 
mark tiaa.t  "there  are  too  many  Byrds  in 
CaairsM.'*  Truman's  reference  to  his  fel- 
low Democrat,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, was  intended  as  a  warning  to  other 
members  of  tiis  party  not  to  monkey  with 
his  spending  program. 

As  President  of  the  United  States.  Truman 
has  set  the  political  pattern  for  his  followers 
in  Congress  and  is  therefore  rerponsible  for 
the  fact  that  our  country  is  living  tjeyond 
its  means. 

2.  Congress,  both  Republicans  snd  Dem- 
ocrats, cannot  avoid  sharing  a  good  meas- 
ure of  the  blame.  Members  of  lx>th  parties 
have  voted  for  neadlass  appropriations  in 
order  to  serve  their  personal  mterests  at 
election  time. 

Even  Senator  Wbisst.  of  Nebraska,  tbe 
great  economizer,  voted  against  Senator 
P.«ci.  DotTGLAs'  proposal  to  cut  tiie  ''pork  bar- 
rel" bill  40  percent. 

Every  Congressman  knows  the  only  way 
to  reduce  tlie  budget  is  to  eliminate  osc- 
Icas  functions  of  Government.  Thus  tar. 
Congress  has  been  anything  but  eourageoua 
in  facing  the  problem.  Last  Thursday  s  vote 
giving  the  President  lirosd  powers  to  reor- 
ganise the  executive  branch  of  the  Govem- 
ntent  shows,  however,  that  Ooocrcas  la  A> 
nally  catching  up  with  the  pidtUc^  «Wniaiwl 
for  retrenchment.  It  is  an  encouraging  de- 
velopnaent. 

3.  PlnaUy.  the  people  themselves  cannot 
dobge  xhe  responsibility  fc^  tiie  extravacaaee 
of  their  Government. 
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Until  the  recent  economic  pinch  eet  In. 
they  were  Indifferent  to  the  manner  In  which 
their  taxes  were  »pent;  soft-headed  over 
Truman  and  security. 

Bven  hualneacmen  beliered  that  Federal  aid 
In  the  form  of  grants  to  communities  and 
Slates  WAS  a  sort  o(  larfaaae  that  came  from 
th«  Great  While  Father  in  Waahlngton  wltb> 
QfOt   costing   them   hard  earned   tax   money. 

As  g'>3d  cltlaens.  they  lobbied  tiielessly 
for  more  OoTemment  funds. 

No  cr-e  seems  to  have  given  much  thought 
to  the  fact  that  when  more  and  more  Oov- 
•nuacnt  amlco  are  demanded  by  the  peo- 
pte.  aomeonc  baa  to  pay  for  it. 

They  are  learning  now. 


Vesanf 0  County,  Pa. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or   PKNNSTXVAHIA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  G.WTN  Mr.  Speaker,  talk  about 
bftlancmg  the  budget — some  of  these  re- 
nowned un  balancers  of  the  budget 
mitbt  take  a  day  ofl  and  go  up  into  Ve- 
nango County  in  my  district — the  Nine- 
teenth of  Pennsylvania — and  take  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  the  county  coinmi^sion- 
er^  Huling.  Brecht.  and  Brower.  Their 
recent  audit  for  the  county  for  1948 
sho«>  a  balance  of  $700,000. 

I  would  say  that  this  is  a  splendid  re- 
port for  a  small  county  of  approximately 
63  000  people  and  proves  there  are  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  the  people  do 
regularly  balance  the  btidget. 

This  outstanding  achievement  might 
well  be  emulated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  the  Nation  Is  to  remain  solvent. 
It  15  about  tune  we  cut  out  all  unneces- 
sary spending,  balance  the  budget,  live 
within  our  income,  and  take  off  the  back> 
of  tiie  American  people  this  terrific  ta.x 
burden  that  is  now  crushing  the  economy 
of  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  thiat  Uncle  Sam 
Is  a  rich  uncle  and  his  pockets  inexhausti- 
ble, because  we  all  must  eventually  pay 
the  taxes  to  raise  the  money  to  meet 
the>e  spending  obUgations. 

So.  let  us  not  delude  ouJ^elves  into 
thinking  that  by  the  proposed  programs 
that  shortly  will  come  before  us  that 
Utopia  can  be  reached  without  paying 
the  bills.  I  wotUd  say  if  we  turned  back 
to  Uie  States  and  local  units  of  our  gov- 
ernment moi^t  of  tho<e  matters  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  undertaken  we 
would  get  value  received  for  our  money 
at  a  great  savings  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  these  programs,  now  being  pro- 
posed, were  turned  back  to  the  home 
foBu  to  decide  they  would  be  laughed 
out  of  court  and  would  never  see  the 
light  of  day. 

Mr.  RICH  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr  GAVIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Why  not  have  the  Con- 
fress  hue  those  men.  bring  them  down 
here  to  Washington,  and  .show  us  how  to 
do  It.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
that  down  here. 


Mr.  GAVN.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  cont  ribution. 

I  From   the     lews-Herald.   Franklin    and   OH 
Cl^y.  Pa.  June  17.  19491 
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The  Institutional  district  report.  Including 
the  maintenance  of  the  county  home, 
showed  receipts  of  $76,397,17,  Including  a 
balance  from  the  previous  year  of  $73.442 5T. 
Total  expend!  ure?  were  $58,448,12.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  there  wer*"  73  residents  In 
the  home.  47  men  and  26  women. 


Low-Cost  Hoasins  and  Slam  Clearance 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 

Ml.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress  left  home- 
less veterans  still  homeless  and  slum 
dwellers  In  our  cities  hopeless. 

This  Congress,  before  the  present  ses- 
sion is  permitted  to  end,  must,  above 
everything  else,  provide  for  adequate  low- 
cost  housing  and  slum  clearance. 

The  administration  low-cost  housing 
bill  has  for  its  purpose  the  glorification 
of  democracy  by  extending  its  benefits, 
not  to  a  favored  class,  but  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

One  great  purpose  of  the  public  hous- 
ing bill  is  to  eliminate  slums  in  our  cities. 
Passage  of  public-housing  legislation 
will  end  a  shameful  waste  of  people  and 
money.  Slums  in  Washington.  Cleve- 
land, and  elsewhere  represent  private 
enterprise  at  its  worst,  operating  under  a 
subsidy  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  people  in  our  great  cities 
have  been  living  crowded  in  slums,  yet 
slum  areas  require  on  an  average  half  of 
the  time  of  police  r.nd  law  enforcement 
officers,  half  of  the  available  medical  and 
in.'^titutional  care,  one-third  of  the  time 
of  fire  departments  and  nearly  all  wel- 
fare and  charity  benefits.  Slums,  there- 
fore are  not  only  eyesores  but  they  are 
wasteful  of  people  and  of  money. 

American  people  pay  willingly  for  edu- 
cation, health,  and  other  necessary  serv- 
ices, for  which  their  less  fortunate  are 
unable  to  pay. 

They  do  this  because  the  welfare  of 
the  communities  of  our  Nation  require 
it.  So  it  is  with  housing  for  low-income 
families  and  the  clearance  of  slums — it 
is  a  public  responsibility. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  are  in  a  pitiful  situation, 
walking  the  streets  looking  for  a  room 
or  for  some  shelter.  Thousands  and 
thoii^and.s  of  veterans  of  World  War  II 
have  reason  to  feel  that  they  have  been 
let  down  by  the  Government,  for  whom 
they  made  sacrifices. 

Soldiers  knew  they  were  being  taken 
for  a  long  ride  when  they  embarked  from 
Newport  News,  New  York,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco but  that  was  nothing  compared  to 
the  long  ride  they  have  been  given  since 
that  tune  in  connection  with  housing 
matters. 

Some  of  my  comrades  of  World  War  II 
have  expressed  wonder  to  me  as  to  what 
the  folks  at  home  were  doing  while  they 
were  away  fi^htin?  to  maintain  the 
American  way  of  life. 
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During  World  War  II,  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve  overseas  for  27  months.  I  be- 
lieve that  overseas  service  gives  perspec- 
tive to  those  who  served  In  the  armed 
forces.  Those  soldiers  who  retiuTied  and 
have  been  ptished  around  in  housing 
matters  rlghtfiuly  feel  their  sacrifices 
must  be  made  to  count.  Tliere  was  not 
any  future  in  the  combat  zone  but  those 
who  came  through  and  returned  should 
be  determined  there  must  be  a  good 
future  for  everyone — a  home,  a  job. 
seciurlty.  and  permanent  peace. 


Modemixe  Hoase  Chamber 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, preparations  for  remodeling  the 
House  and  S3nate  Chambers  have  moved 
me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  urgent  need  for  making  the  improve- 
ments necessary  to  provide  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  this  body  In  the  years  to 
come.  We  will  never,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  have  the  opportunity  we  have  to- 
day. The  people  are  demanding  eflS- 
ciency  in  government  and  a  better  tm- 
derstanding  of  the  way  their  Government 
works.  Much  criticism  is  being  leveled 
at  the  Congress  and  it  is  essential  that 
we  take  every  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  them  our  sincere  purpose  not  only 
to  do  our  work  eflBciently  but  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  give  them  that  understand- 
ing. 

My  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Nebraska  Unicameral  Legislature,  where 
voting  was  done  on  an  automatic  record- 
ing machine,  has  caused  me  to  be  con- 
cerned over  the  wasteful  practice  of  call- 
ing the  roll,  name  for  name,  as  is  now 
done.  I  realize  the  practice  is  the  result 
of  a  time-honored  custom  and  is  some- 
times used  as  a  delaying  tactic.  How- 
ever, the  time  has  come  to  seriously  con- 
sider this  practice  in  relation  not  only  to 
the  present  but  to  the  problems  of  the 
future.  We  can  no  longer  Indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  time-consuming  practices  and 
customs  that  were  fitted  to  the  days  be- 
fore World  War  I  when  the  Congress 
met  for  a  few  months  a  year  and  con- 
sidered the  relatively  few  domestic  prob- 
lems and  the  neguigible  problems  pre- 
sented by  our  relations  with  foreign 
countries.  Our  predecessors  of  those 
years  could  afford  to  waste  time  for  it 
cost  the  people  little.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  that  all  this  has  changed.  The 
Federal  Government  has  expanded  its 
activities  over  the  whole  field  of  economic 
and  social  life  at  home  and  has  assumed 
leadership  in  the  field  of  world  affairs. 
So  vast  has  the  field  of  Government  ex- 
panded that  we  are  compelled  to  save 
every  minute  and  every  penny  possible. 

Let  us  consider  this  practice  of  calling 
the  roll  to  assemble  a  quorum  or  record  a 
vote.  Ench  time  the  roll  is  called  it  con- 
stunes  at  least  45  minutes.    Given   15 


minutes  for  a  Member  to  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  record  his  presence  or  his 
vote,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  30  min- 
utes on  each  call.  What  this  means  can 
be  readily  seen  when  we  realize  that  there 
were  4«9  roil  calls  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  285  In  the  Eightieth,  and  107  to 
date  in  the  Eiehty-first.  Kguring  a 
5-hour  day.  it  would  have  meant  a  saving 
of  49  days  in  the  Seventy-ninth.  29  in  the 
Eightieth,  and  11  days  to  date  In  the 
Eighty- first  Congress.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  it  costs  on  an  average  of 
$5,000  per  day  to  ixlnt  the  Rscobd  and 
$415  per  day  for  the  calendar.  Even 
thotigh  we  do  not  save  1  penny — and 
we  mtist  not  ignore  the  saving — the  busi- 
ness of  the  Hotise  would  be  carried  on 
with  more  dispatch  and  efficiency.  Vot- 
ing by  maciiine  would  necessitate  the 
assignment  of  a  seat  to  each  Member  but 
that  would  tend  to  cause  the  Members 
to  remain  in  their  own  seats  and  Improve 
the  decorum  of  the  House. 

While  remodeling  is  being  accom- 
pUshed  the  House  should  consider  the 
need  of  televising  and  broadcasting  its 
proceedings  that  is  sure  to  come  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  As  matters  now 
stand  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  and  radio  commentators  are  its 
proceedings  made  available  to  the  public. 
With  the  increasing  practice  of  com- 
mentators to  slant  the  news  for  the  ptu-- 
pose  of  emphasizing  a  story  there  is  need 
for  the  people  to  hear  and  see  for  them- 
selves what  their  Representatives  say 
and  do.  May  I  urge  the  Members  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  these  stigges- 
tlons  for  improving  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 


Tbc  Story  of  a  Waikmftoa  ''S  Percenter'' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUrouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIB 

Tuesday.  Juve  21,  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcobo,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Jack  Steele,  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Jtme  21, 
1949: 

Th«  Stokt  or  A  WASHiMCToif  "5  Piacormi" 
(By  Jack   Steele) 

WASHorcTow.  June  30. — This  is  the  story  of 
a  "5  percenter"  and  a 
who  signed  up  as  his  client  oa 
of  hia  aiauranoe  that  be  could  secure  lucra- 
tlTe  government  contracts  through  hia  In- 
fluence In  Washington. 

The  "S  pTlMter'it''  name  Is  James  V. 
Hunt.  He  «•■  a  war-time  lieutenant  colonel 
In  the  ofllce  of  the  Army  <^artcnMHtcr  Gen- 
eral and  later  an  oOdal  of  tbe  War  Assets 
AdmLnistratlon.  For  the  last  S  years  he  has 
been  a  management  counselor  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  small -bustnesB  man  Is  Paul  Qrlndle. 
He  is  president  and  tzeaaorer  of  the  C.  W. 
jjiiT^g  Woodworking  Corp.,  at  Framlngham, 
ICass..  a  furniture  factory. 

Mr.  Orlndle  came  to  Washington  late  In 
April  in  search  of  »  government  coo  tract 
for  his  factory. 


Re  had  been  referred  to  Colonel  Bunt  by 
a  Boston  friend  of  the  colonel. 

Mr.  Grlndle  was  astonished  and  shocked 
by  Colonel  Hunt's  rectt&I  of  his  influence 
with  close  a^id  dear  friends  in  high  Oov- 
ernment  posts — and  by  his  boasts  of  the 
profltable  deals  he  had  made  for  his  clients 
through  the  "influence"  be  said  he  wielded. 
BIB  NAicxs  mrazara  iL*xx7rACTnBzs 

Mr.  Orlndle  was  Impressed — as  any  busi- 
nessman would  haTe  been — by  some  of  the 
names  Colonel  Hunt  tossed  off  as  those  of 
men  he  knew. 

Among   them   were: 

1.  MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Vaughan.  military 
aide  to  President  Truman. 

2.  Secretary  of  Defeme  Louis  A.  Johnson. 

3.  MaJ.  Gen.  Herman  Feldman,  Army 
Quartermaster  General. 

4.  Jess  Larson,  former  War  Assets  Admtn- 
Istrator,  who  was  recently  named  Federal 
Works  Administrator. 

5.  Ma].  Gen.  Alden  H.  Waitt.  Chief  of  the 
Army  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

6.  John  R.  Steelman,  tbe  top-ranking  as- 
sistant to  President  Truman. 

7.  Lt.  CoL  Roy  T.  Evans,  Jr ,  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  supply  division  of  the  office  of 
Quartermaster  General. 

(It  should  be  emphasis'ed  here  that  Wash- 
ington is  a  aty  in  which  part  of  the  stock 
in  trade  of  some  lobtiylsts  and  "5  percenters" 
is  the  casual  mention  ct  big  people  they 
claim  to  know  aitd  the  avenues  of  influence 
they  claim  to  have.  Quite  often  the  big 
people  are  no  more  than  nodding  acquain- 
tances of  the  lobtjyisu  and  "5  percenters" 
who  bandy  their  names  about.  This  account 
does  not  purport  to  reveal  what  the  men  he 
named  think  about  Colonel  Hunt:  it  merely 
discloses  how  he  used  their  names  to  Mr. 
Grlndle.) 

Colonel  Hunt — in  his  efforts  to  Impress  Mr. 
Grlndle — did  not  stop  with  tbe  eimple  men- 
tion of  the  big  names  he  knew. 

He  described  in  considerable  detaU  his 
alleged  business  and  social  relations  with 
•ome  of  them. 

Further,  in  dlscusslsg  a  number  of  deals 
he   claimed   to  have  swung   for  clients,   he 
alleged  ibat  some   of   his   big   names    had 
cdrectly  kclpcd  him  with  them, 
cijtms  or  nrvLUdfCK 

Among  such  deals  mentioned  by  Col<xiel 
Hunt  were  these: 

1.  An  implied  promise  Colonel  Hunt 
claimed  was  made  by  General  Vaughan  to 
help  him  get  part  of  a  contract  for  remodel- 
ing the  White  House  for  a  client. 

2.  A  claimed  assurance  by  Secretary  John- 
son to  a  group  of  banker  clients  of  Colonel 
Hunt  that  the  Secretary  had  not  promised 
to  another  outfit  a  ccn^^ct  in  which  the 
banker  clients  were  interested. 

3.  A  claim  that  Colonel  Hunt  could  men 
one  client  a  $40,000  fine  for  late  delivery  on 
a  contract  by  intervening  with  General 
Feldman. 

4.  A  claim  that  Colonel  Hunt  was  arraagtng 
a  deal  with  WAA  to  boy  fSiMtMM  worth 
of  surplxis  airplajoe  parts  as  jvnk  and  reseU 
tbem  as  new  parta. 

5.  A  claim  by  associates  that  Colonel  Hunt 
•Ranged  wtth  WAA  the  deal  to  lease  the 
$171,000,000  Dodge  plant  in  Chicago  to  Pres- 
ton T.  Tucker.  They  said  Tucker  never  paid 
off  en  a  promiao  to  give  Colonel  Hunt  5  per- 
cent of  his  ooofMUiys  stock. 

8.  A  claim  that  Colcmel  Hunt  represented 
Kometh  Strickland,  owner  of  tiie  Strickland 
Furniture  Co..  High  Point.  N.  C.  An  RFC 
loan  to  this  oompany  Is  now  baiog  investi- 
gated by  a  congrsMiaeal  iimiiltm. 

7.  A  claim  that  Colonel  Hunt  received  a 
iltajOO  fee.  which  he  said  was  hia  largest. 
for  0  weeks'  work  arranging  a  deal  with  WAA 
throtigh  which  a  client  hotel  chain  bought 
back  a  hotel  for  less  than  half  the  amctmt 
for  which  the  chain  had  previouslr  sold  It  to 
the  Government. 
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nCUTAIT    JOHNSON'S    WO«SS    &rC4UJCD 

Mr  Orindle.  art«r  talking  brieQy  with 
Colocel  Hunt  La  late  April,  conferred  at 
lenfth  vtth  him  on  May  9.  12.  and  30.  At 
the  Ma?  la  meeting  Mr.  Orlndle't  attorney. 
Richard  Hunt,  of  Boston  (no  relation  to 
Colonel  Hunt)  wma  present. 

They  conferred  In  Colonel  Hvnt  s  sumptu- 
ous suite  of  ofllcea  In  Waahlngtons  Barr 
Building  and.  with  Colonel  Hun*  as  hoat.  at 
luncheon  at  the  Armjr  and  Navy  Club. 

One  waU  of  Colonel  Hunt  •  private  office 
«M  lined  with  «utcgraphed  photographs  of 
Washington  notables,  including  many  Mem- 
bers ot  Coofreas  as  well  as  military  and 
civilian  oOclals. 

Mr  Orindle  found  Colcnel  Hunt's  words  to 
be  ic  sharp  contrast  wirh  some  uttered  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  in  an  address 
to  U»e  United  States  Chiimber  of  Commerce 
oa  May  5.  which  was  a  few  days  after  Mr. 
C  St  met  Colonel  Htint. 

::>  ,.T  Johnson  Invetghed  against  the 
"ftve  pmtmaUn"  threatened  to  "drive  them 
mrt  cf  tb»  lUtiooal  MUttsry  Bstabliahment  " 
and  assured  small-buamesa  men  they  did  net 
tere  to  deal  through  siich  operators  to  get 
coBtracta. 

Colone:  Runt,  on  the  other  hand,  assured 
Mr.  Orindle  that  It  was  dlAcult.  if  not  ini- 
poaalble.  to  get  Goremment  contracts  with- 
out haTl&g  such  .1  representative  as  himself. 
On  May  9  the  **flve  percenter"  and  the 
Uttle-bi^sineas  man  signed  a  written  contract. 
Mr.  Ortndle's  Arm  as  the  first  party  to  the 
contrac*.  agreed  to  pay  Colonel  Htmts  firm 
gl.000  down.  MOO  a  month  for  1  year,  out-of- 
psdHt  0Kp&amm,  and  5  percent  of  the  gross 
aawwMt  of  mnj  Oovemment  contract  he  re- 
ceived. 

Mr  Orindle  gave  Colonel  Eunt  a  91.000 
check  fcr  the  down  payment  on  May  12 
OoicMisI  Hunt  Indorsed  it  in  his  prntence. 

Ooiool  Hunt's  firm,  as  the  second  party. 
i^reed  to  aid  and  amkU  Mr.  Orindle  in  ob- 
tainlnf  cootracta  from  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  and  civilian  sources  and  to 
the  prceCl^  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
wttto    such     agencies     and 


hit 


Oolonel  Hunt  did  not  i$\iarantee  in  writing 
to  get  Covernntent  coctracta — or  anything 
•lae-for  Mr.  Orindle. 

On  the  contrary,  the  contract  provided 
that  his  powers  of  re{ireaentatk>n  would  be 
limited  to  negotiation  and  solicitation. 

•tautaaaMAN's  diumma 

But  Colonel  Hunts  rert>al  assurances  were 
rosy  ones. 

Buslneasmen  who  ccme  to  Washington 
the  Cclo:^:  told  Mr.  Orindle.  often  find  tbe> 

contracts   through 
le    then    go   to    their 
m  for  help.   Colonel   Hunt  con- 
Unued. 

•■Ninety  percent  of  my  cllenu  are  referred 
to  me  by  CoagrtHBien."  Colonel  Hunt  told 
Mr   Orindle. 

rttinait  Must  iimiitnl  that  Mr.  Orindle 
tlurov  •  coclWU  party  in  Washington  for 
prestige  r— sous.  Cdonel  Hunt  said  he 
would  see  tliat  seven  Senators  atunded  auch 
ft  party. 

Mr  Orindle  listened  to  Colonel  Btint's 
every  vord. 

nMCU  believing  it  hu  dutj  as  a  good  cltt- 
an  to  iBfonn  other  bualncMnen  of  the  pr&c- 
tlees  he  encountered,  he  made  available  tu 
the  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune  detailed  ac- 
eounu  of  hla  conversations  with  Colonel 
Hunt — aoeounts  dictated  immediately  after 
the  coaTwaatlons  occtirred. 

movwcwB  or  iNrr-tTSWci 

Ifr.  Orindle  aald  that  Colonel  Hunt  re- 
yeatedlj  said — even  boasted — thai  man)  offi- 
cials were  his  bosom  friends  «ud  sirongiy 
Implied  that  they  were  the  feuurcet  ul  hu 
influence  ia  Washington. 


theie 


Colo  tel 
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Colonel  Hunt  told  Mr  Orindle 
if  the  names: 
Vaughan;  He  Identified  General 
•my  closest  and  dearest  friend." 
words  to  Mr.  Orindle.  -Gen- 
n  is  Harry  Truman's  closest 
[  am  one  of  Vaughan's  closest 


luiit      said     he     saw     General 

the  White  House  all  the  time 

,.  Hunt's  assistants.  Richard  A 

Mr.  Orindle  that  Colonel  Hunt 

jy  security  guards  at  the  White 

at  thev  let  him  go  right  by. 

t    told    Mr    Orindle   that    he 

Dorothy    Draper,    the    interior 

rolouel  Hunt  said  he  wa*  trying 

y  Draper  part  of  a  contract  for 

the  White  House,  which  is  to 

V  remodeled. 

I'nt  added  that  he  thought  this 

Colonel  Hunt  related  to  B4r. 

General  Vaughan  had  told  him 

lonel  Hunt^   should  be  able  to 

te  Houiie  redecorating  contract 

Draper 

e  photographs  on   the  walls  of 
it's  office  were  several  of  Gen- 
whlch  he  pointed  out   to  Mr 
y  were  autographed  and  flat- 
by  the  General.     One  of 
lan  and  Colonel  Hunt  and  his 
n  at  the  White  House      Colonel 
k!r.   Orindle    it    was   taken    at    a 
party  in  his  honor. 

.  during  his  conference  with 

and  Richard  Hunt  on  May   12. 

General     Vaughan's     name     as 

times,  they  reported.     He  said 

to   the   White   House    to   see 

n  the  day  before  and  related 

ts    indicating   that    they   were 


occu  rred 


ph> 
I^  unt 

VI  lU 
llL» 

Dr  w 


w«  a 

h  id 


ineas  nen 


unt   told  them  of  one  incident 
when    he    was    hi    General 
)fflce   last   December     The   tele- 
he  said,  and  General  Vaughan 
le  face  and  swore' at  great  leni^th 
ne. 
t  said  he  later  asked:  "Harry. 
talking  to"'"     He  quoted  Gen- 
u    as    replying:     "It    was    that 

Pearson." 
Johnson:  Colonel  Hunt  told  Mr 
May   9   that   he   was   very   close 
Johnson, 
only    4    days    after    Secretary 
denounced    "five    percenters  ' 
that  they  could  sell  influence 
and  has  promised  to  drive 
>{    the    National    Military    Estab- 


cal  ed 

f'  ur 


IS 


unt    said    he    was   one   of    four 

General  Vaughan's  office  In  the 

last  November  4  when  Mr.  John- 

IQ  and  notified  by  one  of  the 

that  he  would   be  appointed 

'  Defense  by  President   Truman 

t  did  not  say  or  imply  that  Presl- 

n  was  present. 

only    2    days    after    President 
election  and  4  months  before  Juhu- 
itment  was  announced.) 
unt  had  an  explanation  for  Mr 
May   9   for   Secretary   Johnsons 
at  "flv,  percenters." 
unt  declared  he  had  inspired  the 
rxplaiued  that  some  banker  cll- 
had    become   alarmed   over    re- 
Secretary  Johnson  had  promised 
n  which  they  were  interested  to 
e  :)mpany.     He  said  he  had  taken 
clients  to  see  the  Secretary. 
Joh;vson,"  Colonel  Hunt  laid  Mr 
Richard    Hunt    on    May     Vi 
ras   hopping    mad      He   told    the 
t  the  conipanv  had  no  such  proai- 
StKk  with  Jloi.  .*i»d  thin.j* 
ight.'  '• 


and 


tidi  led : 


Colonel  Hunt  said  that  he  received  a  "large 
fee"  from  his  banker  clients  for  gettiijg  this 
information. 

Colonel  Hunt  told  Mr.  Orindle  that  Secre- 
tary Johnson  made  his  attack  on  "5  per- 
cents"  out  of  anger  over  the  reports  that  had 
been  circulated  about  that  specific  contract. 
Mr.  Orindle  said  he  drew  the  inference  that 
Colonel  Hunt  wanted  to  emphasize  that  Sec- 
retaiy  Johnson  was  angry  at  somebody  else— 
not  at  Colonel  Hunt. 

(This  reporter  has  learned  that  an  entirely 
different  episode  touched  off  Secretary  John- 
son's attack.  Tlie  episode  involved  an  engi- 
neering consultant  who  went  to  Mexico  City 
and  bo-isted  to  Mexican  purc'nasing  ofllclals 
that  he  had  an  "in"  with  Secretary  John- 
son and  could  help  in  getting  them  railway 
rails.) 

Gener:>I  Feldman:  Colonel  Hunt  described 
General  Feldman  as  "a  dear  friend"  whom  he 
said  he  saw  personally  "all  the  time."  Colo- 
nel Hunt  also  told  Mr'.  Grindle:  "I  don't  want 
to  bra?,  but  I  am  the  most  Influential  man 
In  Washington  with  the  Quarterm.ister 
Corps." 

Colonel  Hunt,  in  one  explanation  of  how 
he  could  be  helpful  to  his  clients,  gave  Mr. 
Orindle  his  version  of  how  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  awards  contracts.     It  follows: 

"It  isn't  always  the  low  contract  that  gets 
the  bid.  They  don't  have  to  take  the  low 
contract.  They  can  consider  ability  to  fulfill 
the  contract.  I  can  be  very  helpful  in  satis- 
fying them  of  your  ability  to  fulfill.  You 
won't  have  to  fill  cut  any  papers.  Tlie  Qviar- 
termaster  Corps  will  take  my  word  for  you." 
Colonel  Hunt  also  told  Mr.  Grindle  he  had 
intervened  with  General  Feldman  to  save  a 
client  a  860.000  fine  fcr  late  delivery  on  a 
contract.  Mr.  Orindle's  account  of  what 
Colonel  Hunt  told  him  follows: 

"Colonel  Hunt  said  he  had  been  to  the 
Quartermaster  General's  ofBce  to  discuss  this 
•60.000  fine  and  while  there  had  seen  Quar- 
termaster General  Feldman.  He  said  Feld- 
man suggested  that  Hunt  take  the  whole 
thing  up  with  General  Crist,  head  of  the  Re- 
view Board  in  New  York.  Hunt  said  that 
Crist  owec  him  his  Job.  Hunt  said  he  knew 
Crist  would  take  care  of  him  and  would  rec- 
ommend that  a  60-day  extension  be  granted 
on  this  contract  which  would  invalidate  the 
fine.  He  said  he  knew  that  Feldman'i  office 
would  take  care  of  him." 

(This  reporter  telephoned  Army  Public 
Relations  in  Washington  and  requested 
"General  Crlst's"  full  name  and  title.  A 
public  relations  officer  called  back  and  re- 
ported that  the  quartermaster  general's  of- 
fice said  it  hud  no  officer  by  that  name  and 
was  "very  anxious"'  to  know  what  informa- 
tion the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  wanted. 
Within  a  half  hour  a  telephone  call  was  re- 
ceived at  the  New  Yor<  office  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  It  was  from  E.  R.  Dlbrell.  who 
•dentiQed  himself  as  deputy  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Letcher  O.  Orlce.  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  quartermaster  corps.  *Ie  explained  that 
the  Herald  Tribune's  Washington  bureau 
had  been  inquiring  about  General  Orlce.  but 
had  gotten  his  name  "wrong."  He  added 
that  the  geheral  wanted  to  know  what  It 
WAS  all   about.) 

Jess  Larson:  Colonel  Hiuit  told  Mr.  Grin- 
dle that  he  was  '"iQstrumeutar"  in  getting 
Mr.  Lars4.ni  appointed  War  Assets  Adminis- 
trator. 

Colonel  Hunt  gave  Mr.  Orindle  and  Richard 
Hunt  on  May  12  a  detailed  account  of  some 
of  his  claimed  successful  "deals"  in  behalf 
of  clients  with  the  WAA  while  It  was 
headed  by  Mr  Larson.  He  wound  up  with 
thU  comment:  "I  am  the  reason  for  getting 
Jess  Larson  appointed." 

General  Wuitt  Colonel  Hunt  told  Mr. 
Gn»5dle  on  May  l'.i  tha'  O.Mieial  Waltt  was 
one   I'f   his   '  clososit    friends     and   that   the 
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General  had  been  a  guest  at  his  house  the 
night  before. 

On  May  20.  Colonel  Hunt's  representative 
Informed  Mr.  Orindle  that  Colonel  Hunt  was 
"Just  completing  '  a  deal  tha*  would  give  a 
client  a  negotiated  research  contract  from 
General  Waltt.  He  Identified  ths  client  as  a 
research  laboratory  located  In  Connecticut. 

He  also  claimed  to  have  obtained  contracts 
from  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  for  some 
chemical  companies  and  to  have  received  a 
15-percent  commission  on  this  deal. 

John  R.  Steelman:  Colonel  Hunt  described 
Mr.  Steelman  as  a  friend,  but  did  not  say  or 
imply  that  Mr  Steelman  had  helped  him 
get  any  contracts. 

Colonel  Hunt  told  Mr.  Grindle  that  Mr. 
Steelman  had  given  him  a  tip  that  Kir.  Lar- 
son was  being  considered  by  the  President 
for  War  Assets  Administrator.  He  said  he 
had  asked  Mr.  Steelman  to  hold  up  action  on 
Mr.  Larson's  appointment  for  several  hours 
until  he  could  warn  Mr.  Larson  that  the 
Job  would  "ruin  his  health."  (Colonel  Hunt 
did  not  explain  to  Mr.  Grindle  how  this 
squared  with  his  claim  of  being  responsible 
for  Mr.  Larson's  appointment.) 

Colcnel  Evans:  Mr.  Grindle  has  received 
no  Government  contracts  in  the  <J  weeks 
since  he  signed  up  with  Colonel  Hunt.  He 
did  get  an  Invitation  thrrugh  the  mail  from 
the  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  to  bid  on  a 
list  of  furniture  items  needed  by  the  Army. 

Mr.  Grindle  had  made  no  personal  appli- 
cation for  -nich  a  list.  He  received  it  only 
4  days  after  Colonel  Hunt  premised  to  get  It 
for  him.  Colonel  Hunt  told  him  later  that 
Colonel  E'.ans  had  telephoned  Chicago  to 
have  the  hat  sent  Immediately. 

Colonel  Evans'  name  was  mentioned  fre- 
quently by  three  friends  of  Colonel  Hunt 
who  first  put  Mr.  Grindle  In  touch  with 
Colonel  Hunt. 

CKINDLX   errs   AN    INEPICnOIt 

One  of  these  friends  Is  Arthur  J.  Conlon. 
a  Boston  Investment  counselor,  whose  firm 
Is  now  trying  to  collect  a  $1,000  finders  fee 
from  Mr  Grindle  for  steering  him  to  Colonel 
Hunt.  The  other  two  are  associates  of  Mr 
Conlon  known  to  Mr.  Orindle  only  as 
-Mlchelson"  and  "Small." 

These  three  men  went  to  Framlngham  and 
inspected  Mr.  Orindle's  factory  In  April  after 
he  had  telephoned  Mlchelson  on  a  tip  from 
another  Massachusetts  buslDcaaman  that 
Mlchelson  could  help  him  get  •  Oovemment 
contract. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Orindle  recelred  a  call 
from  Mr.  Conlon  In  Washington.  Mr.  Con- 
lon Introduced  Mr  Grindle  on  the  telephone 
to  Colonel  Hunt.  Colonel  Hunt  told  Mr 
Orindle  on  the  telephone  he  thotiga'  he 
could  get  Mr.  Orindle  part  of  a  $3.0O0.CO0 
Government  furniture  contract  and  urged 
him  to  come  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Conlon,  who  served  briefly  during  the 
war  as  a  manaeement  representative  on  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Board,  then  faded 
out  of  the  picture.  Mlchelson  and  Small, 
however,  visited  Mr.  Orindle  again  at  Fram- 
lngham on  June  9  and  demanded  that  he 
pay  the  91.000  finder's  fee  to  A.  J.  Conlon 
Associates,  Mr  Conlon's  Investment  counsel- 
ing firm. 

wire  TAJUES  KOTVB 

&Ir.  Grindle  talked  with  Mlchelson  and 
Small  with  his  wife  taking  notes  on  their 
conversation  In  an  adjoining  room.  He  re- 
fused to  pay  the  fee,  demanding  instead  that 
they  give  him  further  assurance  that  Colonel 
Hunt  could  actually  get  him  contracts  from 
the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

"Of  course  he  can  get  the  contracts,"  the 
man  named  Small  said.  "That's  his  busi- 
ness—that 8  the  only  way  he  has  of  making 
a  living  and  he  makes  a  very  good  living." 

(Colonel  Hunt  used  much  the  same  lan- 
guage at  their  conference  on  May  9.  accord- 
Ini:  to  Mr.  Grir.dle.  and  reported  that  he  had 
Just  been  out  to  Inspect  the  new  house  he 


was  having  bunt  in  Washington  for  $004)00 

cash.) 

"My  people  would  like  to  know  Jtwt  who 
Colonel  Hunt  talks  to  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps."  Mr.  Orindle  Insisted. 

"Himt  talks  to  both  Evans  and  Feldman, 
but  It's  Evans  who  does  the  work."  the  man 
named  Small  replied,  according  to  Mrs.  Grin- 
die's  transcript  of  their  conversation. 

Small  and  Mlchelson  also  told  Mr.  Grin- 
dle in  detail  of  Colonel  Hunt's  alleged  role 
In  getting  Preston  Tucker  a  lease  for  the 
Dodge  plant  from  WAA.  They  said  Tucker 
promised  to  give  Colonel  Hunt  5  percent  of 
the  Tucker  corporation's  stock  In  return,  but 
that  the  colonel  was  never  able  to  collect  one 
stock  certificate. 

"But  Tucker  ts  going  to  get  his."  the  man 
named  Small  told  Mr.  Grindle  "Hunt  would 
do  anything  to  get  even  with  him." 

Small  and  Mlchelson  left  Framlngham 
without  collecting  the  91 ,000  finder's  fee  they 
claimed  for  the  Conlon  firm,  but  not  with- 
out a  parting  word  of  warning  by  Mlchelson 
to  Mr.  Grindle. 

"I  tell  you.  Grindle,  never  cross  up  the 
syndicate."  he  said.  "If  you  do.  youll  end 
up  with  nothing  but  your  throat  cut." 


Sodalked  Honsins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  BdEYER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recchd.  I  include  copy  of  a  radio 
broadcast  recently  made  by  me  over  five 
stations  in  my  district  on  the  subject  of 
socialized  housing.  The  broadcast 
follows : 

Recently  1  talked  with  you  on  the  subject 
of  socialized  medicine.  Today  I  am  going  to 
discuss  another  socialized  scheme — the  sd- 
ministration's  houaUig  bill.  This  housing 
bill  will  come  before  the  House  next  Tues- 
day for  debate,  with  a  final  vote  expected 
the  latter  part  of  the  we^.  and  I  believe  all 
of  us  should  know  what  this  measure  really 
means. 

This  socialized  housing  bill  provides  that 
there  will  be  built  In  the  next  7  years 
1.050.000  low-rental  family  units  of  public 
housing,  paid  for  by  Federal  funds,  at  a  total 
cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayers  of  flfl.OOO.- 
000.000. 

This  soctolt— d  honslng  Idea  arose  from  the 
housing  sbortagcB  that  developed  during  the 
war  when  workers  and  materials  were  chan- 
neled Into  war  work  and  no  new  housing 
was  built. 

It  totally  Ignores  the  fact  that  In  1947  and 
1948  private  builders  constructed  1,785.000 
new  homes,  the  greatest  number  of  housing 
units  in  2  years  In  the  history  of  the  country. 
This  construction.  Incldentall.*,  was  encour- 
aged by  and  built  under  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  grants  and  loans 
of  f  1.500 ,000,000  for  what  la  termed  "slum 
clearance'*  m  the  big  cities.  This  bill  also 
authorizes  loans  up  to  $312,500,000  to  repair 
and  Improve  farm  homes  and  buildings  where 
such  loaiis  cannot  be  obtained  from  local 
bonks. 

The  total  cost  for  this  experiment  In  so- 
cialized housing  will  amount  to  $19,312  5C0.- 
000.  It  will  mean  an  average  additional 
$518  In  taxes  on  every  family  in  the  United 
States. 


Just  how  will  this  housing  plan  be  financed 
and  how  Is  It  going  to  be  paid  for? 

Well,  this  administration's  sociallaed  hous- 
ing bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  make  a  maximum  contribution 
at  the  rate  of  $400,000,000  for  40  years.  This 
money  is  not  used  directly  from  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Local  or  State  public- 
housing  authorities  wUl  Issue  bonds  and  sell 
them  to  the  general  public.  Then  the  Fed- 
eral money  will  be  pledged  as  security  for 
the  repaynient  of  the  money  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  bonds  and  the  Interest  on  those 
bonds.  There  wlU  be  $3 .500.000 .CXW  in  in- 
terest which  will  also  come  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  taxfjayer. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  Oovemment 
does  not  make  money.  Every  time  the  Gov- 
ernment issues  a  check  for  anything,  the 
money  to  cover  that  check  must  come  cut 
of  your,  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

Although  the  total  amounts  will  be  re- 
duced some,  since  the  proposed  legislation 
provides  that  State  and  mimicipal  authori- 
ties must  establish  a  houalng  authority  cov- 
ering a  part  of  the  bill  and  this  local  hous- 
ing authority,  through  taxes  or  bonds,  raise 
one-third  of  the  money,  still  this  public 
housing  will  be  owned  perpetually  by  the 
Oovemment  and  the  local  housing  authori- 
ties. Hone  of  these  houses  or  apartments 
will  be  sold  to  private  owners.  They  will 
be  rented  at  a  probable  tSO  per  month  for 
fear  or  five  rooms.  This  rental.  In  moat 
cases,  will  be  far  less  than  the  rental  value 
of  the  properties. 

And  so  we  have  a  new  subsidy,  this  time 
to  tenants.  If  past  experience  means  any- 
thing, it  will  cost  the  Government,  which 
means  you.  the  taxpayer,  more  to  erect  this 
public,  socialized  housing  than  if  the  same 
work  was  done  by  private  business. 

How  let's  look  a  bit  Into  past  Federal  hous- 
ing efforts  for  a  comparison  as  to  what  has 
teen  or  can  be  done. 

The  Senate  recently  made  a  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  Federal  hcustag  constructed 
oy  the  Government  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  chairman  of  that  oonmilttee. 
Senator  McCastht.  of  Wisconsin,  repnted: 
"We  made  a  very  thorough  InTestlgatlon  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
found  many  thin^  wrong  with  tbat  agency." 
Senator  McCaarBT  pointed  out  that  the  sit- 
uation got  so  bad  that  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  OfBce,  In  attempting  to  make  an  audit, 
reported  It  was  absolutely  Impossible  to  In- 
telligently audit  the  books.  The  committee 
called  in  Prtoe  &  Waterhouse.  nationally 
known  public  accountants,  who  agreed  that 
no  (Mssible  audit  could  be  made.  This  in- 
vestigation revealed  gross  tneflktency  and  the 
waste  of  millions  of  dollars. 

And  so.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  this  Congress  can  make  Is  to  put 
the  Government  into  the  housing  and  rental 
business.  It  Is  the  same  step  France  took 
after  the  First  World  War  when  she  social- 
ized housing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  in- 
vestment of  private  funds  in  building  con- 
struction practically  stopped,  with  the  result 
today  that  French  dtles  are  largely  alums. 

This  socialized  housing  bill  Is  also  politi- 
cally tinged.  Let  me  quote  the  testimony  of 
John  W  Edelman,  representing  the  CIO,  be- 
fore the  legislative  committee  at  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  This  Is  what  Mr.  Edelman 
i  said — and  I  quote :  "Once  this  program  Is 
well  under  way.  It  will  develop  sufficient 
political  momentum  •  •  •  In  the  fu- 
ture to  Increase  and  extend  this  authoriza- 
tion to  whatever  extent  may  be  necessary." 
The  vote-pulling  power  In  public  housing 
projects  was  borne  out  recently  in  California. 
Though  the  State  over  all  voted  heavily 
against  public  housuig,  those  people  who 
lived  In  public  housing  projects  voted  2  to  1 
for  this  kind  of  subsidy. 

Now  what  about  the  slum -clearance  angle? 
Will  these  projects  help  in  any  way  In  south- 
eastern Kansas? 
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The  tLngwwr  ts.  "Ko;  they  wlU  not."  The 
_n*  and  oD*-half  billion  doUan  provided  for 
slum  cl— r»nrf  Till  be  \JMd  meetly  for  the 
purchase  of  land  In  the  heart  of  big  cities 
auch  as  Chica^.  New  York.  etc.  The  people 
ItTlng  In  these  areas  wUl  be  moved  out  for  a 
year  or  so  while  the  old  buUdlngs  are  being 
torn  down  and  new  ones  erected  And  that 
«ua*t  solve  a  hffliT'tg  problem,  since  other 
quarter*  will  have  to  be  found  for  them  while 
they    ar«    waiting    for    the    new    buildings 

to  go  up. 

As  for  cost,  a  twelve-  to  eighteen -tnou- 
■and-dollsr  residence  or  spartment  wUl  be 
l«nted  to  people  earning  very  lltUe.  perhaps 
up  to  $3,500  a  year  These  rental  unlu. 
which  should  bring  In  MO  to  iW  a  month 
in  return  on  the  Investment,  would  be  rented 
for  from  »30  to  »50  a  month. 

The  people  of  southeastern  Kansas  and 
the  Nation  would  be  compeUed  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  rental  of  these  »o- 
^i^«i  low-tnccme  groups  and  the  real  cost 
of  carrying  this  investment.  This  cost 
would  come  out  of  every  taxpayer,  no  mat- 
ter wh««  ^e  himself  lives 

Before  and  during  the  war  thousands  of 
such  buildings  were  constructed  and  rented 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  practically 
every  Federal  hotislng  district,  the  record 
shows  that  families  earning  from  M.OOO  up 
to  tS.OOO  and  M.OOO.  even  tlCOOO  and  830.000 
a  year  were  allowed  to  move  Into  these  bulld- 
IncB.  And  they  are  stUl  occupying  them  4 
years  after  the  war  1%  over. 

As  for  those  slum  areas,  the  taxpayers  of 
southeastern  Kansas  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  who  have  been  thrifty  enotigh  to 
own  their  own  homes  wUl  be  taxed  to  clear 
aty  slums  throughout  the  Nation.  They  wUl 
have  to  clear  the  slimis.  for  Instance,  brought 
about  by  the  waste  and  high  taxes  of  former 
ICsyor  Frank  Hague,  the  erstwhile  powerful 
political  Democrat  boss  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Tim*  magarine  had  thU  to  say  with  reference 
to  Hague :  "Left  to  the  new  mayor  was  a  city 
with  oiM  of  the  highest  tax  rates  in  the 
Hatlin*.  rla*d  assessmenu.  discouraged  bual- 
Bsana,  factorlM  deserted  by  fleeting  Industry, 
a  city  turned  into  s  patchwork  d  slums  by 
political  graft." 

If  this  leglslslion  U  passed  the  lowly  tax- 
^yers  of  southeastern  Kansas  will  also  have 
to  contribute  to  the  rebuilding  of  slums  In 
New  Jersey. 

I  believe  that  not  over  10  percent  of  all 
the  residences  In  our  district  cost  the  owners 
»15.000.  or  could  be  sold  much  above  that. 
Many  worklngmen  are  living  In  good,  com- 
fortable cottage*  that  they  struggled  and 
saved  to  build  that  cost  them  from  tS.OOO 
to  $7,000.  Many  a  farmer  has  raised  a  fine 
family  and  U  living  In  a  farm  home  which 
when  buUt.  cost  less  than  $3,000  or  $4,000. 
Yet  these  people  and  these  farmers  must 
pay  additional  taxes  for  the  shiftless  people 
in  other  areas.  U  thU  socialized  housing  bill 
Is  adopted. 

And  when  and  if  the  Government  begins 
spending  these  billions  of  dollars  for  ma- 
t«nal  and  labor.  It  will  be  tough  on  the  lit- 
tle fellows  who  want  to  build  a  home  or  a 
business  building  to  compete  with  the  Gov- 
ernment which  wlU  be  bidding  up  the  price  of 
construction  And  the  waste  on  these  proj- 
ects judging  from  past  experience,  will 
amount  to  tr.lllions  of  dollars,  a  part  of 
which  »-Ul  be  taken  away  from  every  famUy 
In  our  district. 

Frankly.  I  dont  believe  this  housing  pro- 
gram If  It  goes  through,  will  greatly  Increase 
the  number  of  houses  that  will  be  built.  In- 
atmA.  It  this  soclallasd-bouslng  bill  does  go 
through.  h':^iT<Tig  will  cost  more  money  snd. 
in  my  Jadgasat.  v«  will  get  leas  uniu  of 
bousing. 

Tou  just  cant  get  housing  by  legislation 
Bouses  arc  built  by  carpenters,  painters. 
brlcklsyers.  and  other  workmen  Practically 
every  workman  In  the  building  trade*  Indus- 
try who  wants  to  work,  can  work  every  day 
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time  in  the  building  of  new 

lie  repairing  of  old  ones.     When 

Government  goes  Into  the  hous- 

It  will  slow  down  private  in- 

whlch  would  otherwise  go 

That  has  been  proven  in  the 

In  1947  and  1948,  even  with 

of  material  we  hsd  then,  pri- 

bullt    1.785,000    homes,    the 

of  housing  units  ever  built 

of  our  country. 

Government  will  stay  out  of  this 

ilness.   I   predict   within   a  short 

the  housing  needs  of  the  people 

And.  as  the  cost  of  materials 

the  people  can  afford  to  pay. 

would  provide  homes  or  apart- 

about     4,000.000    people.     They 

lecurlng    their    rent    at   approxl- 

f  ercent  less  than  normal  rentals. 

the  contracts  which  must  b'  let, 

paid,  the  jobs  created,  will 

benefit  of  political  leaders;  both 

local.    If  you  get  housing  well 

.  It  will  be  a  gold  mine     •     •     • 

And  there  will  be  addl- 

of  political  bureaucrats  hired 

taxpayers  money  to  administer 

Public   housing  has  already 

felt  In  the  political  field      Where 

to^lay  it  Is  used  politically. 

Rules  Committee  waited  for  cost 

the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  one 

Ri 'presentatlve  Eugei**  Cox,  Demo- 

^irgla,  charged  that  the  bUl  would 

]  (olitlcal    ownership    and    control 

shelter.     'As  aTitten.'  he  said. 

most  dangerous  threat  to  home 

and   private  enterprise  that   has 

I  have  been  In  Congress." 

people  in  my  district  should  not 

to  pay  the  rentals  of  citizens  In 

York,  or  Jersey  City,  for  in- 

contlnue  to  pay  It  for  the  next 

Take    a   look   at    France    and    at 

*  herr    the    socialistic    government 

he  people   more  and   more.     We 

that  nor  do  we  need  it  here. 


They  'tied  back"  the  tower  to  a  concrete 
"dead  man."  They  put  In  a  "weU-polnt" 
system  to  drain  off  the  water  from  aroimd 
the  abutment.  Then  they  drove  18  heavy 
steel  piles.  80  feet  long,  to  "underpin"  It.  A 
lot  of  other  engineering  tricks  they  tried— 
which  worked.  They  pulled  back  the  tower, 
and  took  the  strain  (we're  glad  to  say)  off 
the  dead  man.  Finally  a  new  limber  trestle 
was  built  for  a  vehicular  approach. 

All  this  the  engineers  accomplished  In 
the  accustomed  single-minded  manner  of 
their  profession.  They  made  no  rash  prom- 
ises, but  just  went  right  ahead  and  did  the 
Job.    They  deserve  our  thanks. 
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Uniled  States  Engineer  Office, 
Philadelphia 


SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

uesday.  June  21,  1949 


Mr.  CilEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  :  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Journal-Every  Evening,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  of  May  14.  1949: 

<  aCHIOS  TO  THE  XNGINEERS 
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of  Summit  Bridge  this  morning 

only  for  rejoicing  on  the  part 

Mount  Pleasant,  and  other 

and  south  of  the  canal — but  also 

ngralulatlng  the  United  States  Engineer 

Ptfiladelphla.     Col.  Fred  F.  Freeh  and 

and  civilian  bridge  experto  have 

thing   to   be   proud   of.     And   we 

of  them  for  performing  a  major 

on  the  bridge  and  restoring  It  to 

a  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

winter   rains   had    caused    the 

to  slip,  dislocating  the  structure. 

^an    had    to    be    kept    raised    for 

through.    Meanwhile  work  started 

30.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  press- 

the  north  abutment,  which   In 

shoving   the   north  tower   toward 

of  the  canal. 
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And  No  Fann  Program  Yet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATER 

Tuesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
*the  Chanute.  (Kans.)  Tribune.  And  No 
Farm  Program  Yet.  The  Tribune,  one 
of  the  representative  newspapers  of 
Kansas,  makes  a  significant  statement 
regarding  the  long-range  farm  problem 
now  facing  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AND  NO  FARM  PEOCRAM  YET 

A  few  days  ago.  after  nearly  2  years  of 
turMng  the  subject  over  In  lU  mind.  Con- 
gress gave  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion authority  to  provide  more  storage  space 
for  wheat  The  action  came  so  belatedly 
that  any  additional  wheat  that  can  be  housed 
as  a  result  of  It  by  harvest  time  could  be  put 
in  a  combiner's  right  eye. 

The  consequences  of  the  Government's 
dilatoriness  will  be  some  loss  from  the  forced 
pUlng  of  grain  in  the  open  and  a  sacrifice  of 
30  cents  a  bushel  or  so  below  the  plan  price 
for  those  ^roducerr  who  are  unable  to  find 
approved  storage  facilities  for  themselves. 

Conspicuous  and  aggravating:  as  the  delay 
in  building  more  wheat  storage  has  been, 
however.  It  la  only  a  small  part  of  the  major 
crime  of  omission  of  which  the  Government 
Is  guilty.  Although  It  has  had  10  years  to 
appreciate  the  need,  to  study,  and  to  act.  it 
Is  no  nearer  establishing  a  long-range  farm 
program  than  It  was  when  the  last  war 
began . 

Through  the  war  and  for  two  seasons 
thereafter  there  was  a  market  for  all  the  farm 
products  this  country  could  produce,  and 
the  Government  merely  compromised  with 
the  problem  by  paying  for  the  exporu  the 
consuming  nations  were  unable  to  finance 
for  themselves.  Since  then  the  Government 
has  depended  on  stop-gap  and  expedients 
without  yet  having  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
basic  questions. 

Unfortunately,  gnllt  Is  not  to  be  placed  on 
any  one  party.  The  Republicans  have  no 
more  evolved  a  satisfactory  long-range  farm 
program  than  have  the  controlling  Demo- 
crats In  either  the  administration  or  In 
..  Congress. 

So  American  agriculture  today  finds  Itself 
on  the  verge  of  being  In  as  dangerous  a 
s  irplus  situation  as  it  was  In  the  early 
thirties,  with  the  Government  knowing  little 
more  about  what  to  do  about  it  today  than 
It  did  then. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JCXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herewith  the  second  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Marshall  plan 
at  work  in  Italy,  by  W.  G.  Hetherington, 
staff  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Eve- 
ning News,  dated  June  13,  1949,  from 
Rome,  Italy: 

ECA  Paops  iMimsTiT  akd  Acaictn-Ttjaa 
(By  William  G.  Hetherlnetcn> 

Rome. — For  three  convulsive  years  after 
World  War  n  Italy's  wretched  living  condi- 
tions gave  life  and  rebellious  v:gor  to  its 
Communist  Party.  Yet  today,  with  no  ap- 
preciable improvement  In  those  '•ondltlons, 
the  Communist  menace  has  passed — at  least 
for  the  foreseeable  futtire. 

Such  is  the  politics!  phenomenon  that  has 
been  worked  by  the  Bdarshall  plan,  as  guided 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. But  no  amount  of  American  aid  could 
have  succeeded  were  it  not  for  the  eternal 
optimism  cf  the  Italian  people. 

ECA.  now  1  year  old,  has  applied  t550,000.- 
000  to  the  Italian  economy,  not  In  hlt-or- 
mlss  relief,  but  in  a  well-ordered  program  of 
economic  rehabilitation.  Under  iU  aggres- 
sive chief.  James  D.  Zellerbach.  ECA  has 
stxtKk  at  the  root  of  Italy's  economic  trou- 
bles, whereas  In  previous  years  the  United 
States  Army,  UNRRA.  and  United  States 
winter  relief  spent  »2.000.000.000  with  little 
more  aim  than  to  keep  the  people  alive. 

PEOPLE  STTLL  HOPITTJl, 

In  one  year  ECA  has  Invigorated  Industry, 
put  a  crutch  under  agriculture,  and  meas- 
urably stiffened  the  democratic  coalition 
government  of  Premier  De  Gasperl. 

But  these  upper-level  benefits  of  ECA 
have  not  yet  reached  down  to  the  masses. 
That  they  eventually  will,  the  ever-hopeful 
Italian  people  now  appear  to  be  confident. 
Hence,  the  popular  optimism  after  years  of 
disillusionment  and  the  new  confidence  In 
a  democratic  regime  backed  by  America 
aid. 

To  sustain  this  newly  gramted  support  of 
the  people  there  stUl  remains  a  monu- 
mental job  for  De  Gasperl  and  ECA.  Wages 
and  prices  have  yet  to  be  adjusted.  Hous- 
ing conditions  are  as  abominable  as  ever  for 
the  worklngman.  Those  are  the  continuing 
complaints  of  the  man  In  the  street. 

EMICKATION   BCCS  DOWN 

On  a  national  level,  some  1.850.000  are  stUl 
oaunployed.  which  would  compare  with  per- 
iMips  10.000.000  jobless  In  America.  With 
these  new  jobs  to  be  provided,  the  birth  rate 
continues  to  soar  between  4,000  snd  5,000  a 
month,  adding  that  xhany  more  Italians  to 
the  Nation's  already  ova-burdened  economy. 

To  ease  the  population  problem,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  ambitious  emigration  pro- 
gram. This  caught  on  shortly  after  the  war. 
and  thousands  of  Italian  workmen  and  their 
families  moved  to  labor-hungry  countries  of 
western  Europe,  notably  Pr?.nce^  and  to  South 
America.  But  the  pro«fram  bogged  down  for 
several  reasons.  ^  among  them  a  slackening 
need  for  labor  amon^  the  receiving  nations. 

Another  piece  of  unfinished  business  is 
land  reform,  which  still  is  a  matter  of  debate 
In  Parliament.  Giuseppe  Saragat.  rtght- 
wln*  Socla!t?t  member  of  De  Gasperl's  ccall- 
tion.  wants  to  move  qvilckly.  Under  his 
plan  of  land  redistribution,  some  9.<XAi  large 


and  almost  feudal  estates  would  be  affected. 
The  Government  would  buy  up  to  50  percent 
of  these  great  acreages,  divide  them,  and 
resell  on  easy  terms  to  Italy*3  landless 
peasants. 

OE  CSSFDU  OPP06ES  BASTS 

De  Gasperl.  who  is  a  more  jwactlcal  poli- 
tician, advises,  with  reason,  against  too  much 
haste.  He  argues  for  imp>roved  farmmg 
methods  first,  cu  the  theory  that  the  peas- 
ant wUl  be  no  belter  of!  as  a  landowner  if 
production  remains  at  lU  present  low  levels. 

Today's  most  pressing  problem  Involves 
wages  and  prices,  as  It  did  when  this  cor- 
respondent covered  the  Communist  cam- 
paign to  overthrow  the  Government  last  year. 
As  already  pointed  out,  substandard  living 
conditions  show  no  appreciable  Improvement. 

The  Italian  workingman,  if  skilled,  may 
earn  perhaps  40.000  lire  (about  »70)  a  month. 
working  a  5-day.  40-bour  week  on  a  spread - 
the-work  plan  to  keep  down  unemp'oyment. 
That  amounU  to  93-plvm  a  working  day.  If 
luiskilled.  he  may  receive  as  litUe  as  800  lire 
(about  tl 40)    a  day. 

RED    GAINS    BLOfD    WOVKEaS 

If  these  figures  for  working  men  are  low, 
consider  the  plight  of  tnany  so-called  white- 
collar  workers  School  teachers,  university 
professors  and  many  categories  of  civil  serv- 
ants and  general  clerical  help  are  still  pa  d 
at  the  prewar  rate  of  the  lire.  This  means 
that.  In  the  present  Inflation,  their  wagts 
run  In  many  cases  to  as  low  as  tlO  a  month. 

The  complaint  this  corretpondeni  heard 
so  often  last  year  Is  still  repeated:  "A  uni- 
versity professor  earns  less  than  a  garbage 
collector." 

ParentiieticaUy.  that  la  because  the  gar- 
b:;igeman.  like  other  laboring  men.  belocgs 
to  a  trade  union,  usually  Communist-led. 
which  has  forced  up  his  wages  by  strikes  and. 
In  many  cases,  violence.  The  Ccmmun'st 
record  of  Improving  wages  often  has  blinded 
the  workingman  to  the  more  sinister  motives 
of  the  i>arty. 

gZLT  ON  coo  AND  UNIIU)  STATBB 

As  against  excessively  low  wages,  prices 
remain  exorbitantly  high.  Rationing  has 
been  removed,  except  for  bread  and  the 
ubiquitous  "pasta,"  the  staple  which  shows 
up  In  all  forms  of  spaghetti,  macaroni,  fet- 
tuclne.  and  other  Itallam  dishes.  But  In- 
creased availability  has  not  lessened  the  cost 
of  the  neceasltles  of  life. 

The  average  workingman 's  family  sub- 
sists on  dried  beans,  cheese.  "pttstS'"  &^(1  <^ 
few  fresh  vegetables.  It  Is  fortunate  to  have 
meat  once  a  week.  The  bead  of  a  family 
may  work  four  days  or  more  for  the  price 
of  his  wife's  new  shoes.  His  habitation, 
more  often  than  not.  will  be  a  cramped, 
cold-water  flat  In  the  city,  or  an  incredibly 
dirty  hovel  In  the  country. 

Where  once  these  oonditlons  had  fat- 
tened cocnmunism  and  threatened  the  very 
life  of  democracy,  they  are — In  the  main — 
now  suffered  In  patience  and  In  hope.  Such 
Is  the  tempoament  of  the  Italian  people 
and  their  faith,  as  the  hall  porter  put  it, 
that  "Ood  and  America  wlU  help  us  alL" 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F  MACK,  JR. 

or  nxutcss 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  V  KS 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  herewith  include  the  following 


article  from  the  Independent  N3wspapera 
by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  entitled  *  Poll- 
tics  From  the  Inside**: 

pouncs  r*OM  the  imsisb 
(By  James  A.  Parley) 

Politics  Is  at  once  the  most  hazardoxis  and 
the  most  noble  worldly  career  open  to  man. 

Politicians  stand  more  abuse,  year  In  and 
year  out.  than  perhaps  any  other  class  of 
citizens.  And  yet  the  success  of  our  form  of 
government.  In  a  large  measure.  Is  entrusted 
to  their  care.  Public  opinion  in  our  country 
must  find  an  outlet.  We  have  grown  too 
large  for  the  town  meeting  with  Its  Individ- 
ual participation.  Orderly  and  effective  ex- 
pression now  comes  throvgh  {xilltical  parties. 
The  organizing  of  political  parties  and  em- 
ploying them  to  express  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  the  work  of  a  politician.  The  political 
leaders  must  harmonize  conflicting  points  of 
view.  When  politicians  fall  the  country 
falls. 

Politics  may  be  as  pure  or  Impure  as  the 
people  themselves  determine.  If  there  Is  no 
public  conscience,  why  should  there  be  com- 
plaint that  none  speaks  In  the  politician's 
breast?  Often  have  I  heard  eminent  and 
successful  businessmen  announce  they  are  in 
business,  not  in  politics.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  this  Is  a  confession  of 
neglected  duty,  rather  than  the  boast  of 
superiority  which  is  intended.  If  the  wrong 
kind  of  politician  geu  control  and  uses  his 
office  for  his  own  advantage  or  that  of  his  or- 
ganization, it  is  frequently  the  fault  of  those 
who  conceive  themselves  to  be  too  busy  to  be 
Interested  in  their  own  Government,  except 
when  the  Government  adopts  a  policy  which 
they  deem  harmful  to  their  own  penonal  In- 
terests or  withdraws  a  prtvUege  they  have 
employed. 

Unhappily,  tbe  politician  la  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  his  fellow  men.  Politics  has 
Its  share  of  conscientious,  high-minded,  in- 
corruptible men.  And  it  has  Its  aharc  of 
•coundrels.  I  have  known  men  of  both  types 
and  I  must  say  there  was  more  good  in  the 
worst  of  the  political  scoundrels  Qxun  there 
was  In  prototypes  I  have  known  In  other 
walks  of  life. 

Polltldana.  as  a  class,  like  people.  They 
delight  In  serving  people.  (X  course,  tbcy 
hope  to  gain  advancement  by  this.  But  I 
«-yn  testify  there  Is  a  genuine  satisfaction  in 
being  of  service  to  your  fellow  men.  To  this 
day.  I  am  warmed  when  someone  clasps  my 
hand  to  give  thanks  for  a  favor  rendered  long 

In  roida-tng  service,  the  politician  has 
nothing  to  offer.  In  the  final  anal3rsls.  but  his 
own  word.  If  he  tells  the  truth  azKl  keeps  his 
word  he  gains  the  devotion  oS  his  friends 
and  the  respect  of  his  enemies.  Honest  men 
can  and  do  have  honest  differences.  Mora 
often  than  not  there  is  something  to  be  said 
oo  both  sides  of  a  public  question.  Most 
lef^islatlon  fts  the  result  of  compromise  In 
commlttws.  on  the  floor  at  the  Bouse,  the 
tUxr  of  the  Senate  and  in  oonXarflnoe  at 
House  snd  Senate  conferees.  COinpraailae 
does  not  mean  the  surreiuler  of  principles  or 
Ideals  but  Is  the  leveling  InfliMTioe  of  toler- 
ance and  understanding. 

Politics  Is  no  place  for  the  coward  or  the 
grumbler.  The  man  who  will  not  light  fear- 
Icady  for  what  he  believes  is  doomed  to 
•aouymlty.  Discontent  is  more  common. 
Discontent's  invaakxi  ci  the  pride  Is  a  com- 
mca  disease  of  humanity,  but  In  the  poli- 
tician It  sears  the  soul  and  dries  public 
progress.  There  Is  no  shame  In  losing  a  fight, 
as  there  Is  In  running  away  frooi  •  coctcat 
of  principle. 

Politics  Is  DO  place  for  the  sluggard.  Prob- 
ably no  ::mui  works  longer  or  harder  than  the 
successful  politician.  Duties  of  office  are  ex- 
acting exMV^h,  bat  he  must  make  himself  ae- 
cesslMe  to  all  people  st  all  times. 

Let  me  note  here  parenthetically  that  pub. 
He  service  makes  heavy  inroads  on  family  life. 
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The  man.  who  likes  people  finds  that  the 
hours  he  can  glTe  to  his  family  become  fewer 
and  fewer,  but  are  the  more  precious.  Time 
after  time  I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact 
where  there  Is  a  man  successful  In  public 
life  there  Is  a  patient,  charming  and  noble 
woman  at  his  side.  I  do  not  know  why  poli- 
ticians, as  a  class,  have  such  fine  wives  It 
must  be  because  there  are  so  many  wise, 
understanding,  and  beautiful  women,  al- 
though I  like  to  think.  In  my  own  case,  that 
politicians  are  exrellent  pickers. 

As  a  lifelong  Democrat.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
Itover  in  the  two-party  system  and  believe  It 
^  would  be  a  tragedy  U  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican Party  were  to  pass  from  the  scene. 
I  am  sure  that  If  all  Democrau  would  be 
stricken  at  one  fell  swoop,  the  Republicans 
would  carry  on  the  Government  with  con- 
■clentloiui  regard  for  the  principles  of  JefTer- 
■on.  just  as  the  Democrats  would,  I  am  cer- 
tain, give  consideration  to  the  principles  of 
Lincoln.  If  all  the  Republicans  were  suddenly 
stricken. 

Americans  look  out  upon  a  world  torn  by 
strife  and  discord.  We  have  not  contented 
ourself  with  compassion,  but  have  given  free- 
ly of  our  resources  to  help  other  nations  to 
liberty  and  plenty.  America  is  leading  the 
other  nations  through  dangers  and  vicissi- 
tude toward  liberty  and  abundance. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  NEW  J  ESSE  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVI3 

Tuesday,  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  would  like  to  include  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Bar  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  on  May  21.  1949. 
advocating  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
all  of  the  judges  of  our  Federal  courts 
and  to  provide  for  two  additional  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey : 

Whereas  the  New  Jersey  Stale  Bar  Asso- 
ciation believes  that  the  compensation  pro- 
vided for  the  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  Judges  of  the 
OatMi  iitatM  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and 
for  th9  Judges  of  the  United  States  district 
courts  L>  Inadequate  and  far  below  compen- 
sation provided  for  Judges  and  justices  of 
the  courts  of  the  several  State*;  and 

Whereas  such  inadeqiucy  of  compensation 
makes  it  impossible  for  such  Judges  and  Jus- 
tices to  maintain  the  economic  standing  and 
dignity  of  such  essential  and  Important  poel- 
tkms  In  our  system  of  jurisprudence:  It  Is 
Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
AMOclatlon  recommends  and  urges  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Federal  judges  be  increased 
so  that  the  annual  salaries  of  the  respective 
Judges  wUl  be  as  follows: 
Por    Chief    Justice    of    tiM    United 

Stats* »40,000 

Justices  of  the  United  8Ut«*  Su- 
preme  Court - - 

••nior  Judg*  of  eircult  court  of  ap- 
peals  • -- 

Judges  at  etreult  court  of  appeals  .. 
Chief  judge  of  the  UnlUd  HUtes  dis- 
trict   court    where    there    are    • 
or    mar*    United    States    dlatrlet 

eourt  judgM  in  the  district 

/udcMi  of  the  Uotud  St«t«*  dUUlet 

eourt 

Pull-time  refer***  In  bankruptcy... 
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37,500 
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33,500 

90.000 
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And  it  is  further 
Resolved.  Th^t 
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Resolved 
Association 
the  Congress 
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District  of  Ne^  r 

Resolved.  Taat 
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copies  of  this  resolution  be 
and  members  of  the 
Committee  and   to  Mem- 
and 

has  been  a  substantial  in- 
actions, bankruptcy  matters, 
cases    In    the    United 
Court  for  the  District  of  New 


number  of  United  States  dls- 
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of  said  court;  and 
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are  unduly  delayed  because  It 

mposslble   for   the   judges   to 

att  ntlon  to  pending  actions  as 

the  court,  the  needs  and  wel- 

and  the  ends  of  justice 


at  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 

_  hereby  recommend  and  urge 

to  provide  for  two  additional 

District  Court  Judges  for  the 

Jersey;  and  It  U  further 

copies  of  this  resolution  be 

clialrman  and  members  of  the 

Ittee  and  to  Members  of  Con- 

the   President   of   the   United 


that  the  above  resolution 
adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Asstwlatlon  at  Its  annual  meeting 
,  N.  J.,  on  May  21.  1949. 
Emm.\  E.  DnxoN,  Secretory. 
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Mr.      Speaker, 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 

fpllowing  editorial  from  the 

Daily  Courier,  an  excellent 

published    at    Grants    Pass, 

congressional  district: 
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pparently.  has  no  other  Imme- 
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mad*  various  claims  as  stMt«- 
in  connection  with  the  pro- 
i^M*  countered  with  the  qttery, 
o  In  th*  bill?' 


The  subject  matter  being  discussed  was  the 
question  of  the  extent  that  the  CVA  Board 
could  control  industries  and  how  far  it  cotild 
go  in  setting  up  Its  own. 

Davidson  has  rounded  up  some  converts  by 
the  argument  that  there  is  confusion  and 
overlapping  of  activities  among  Federal  agen- 
cies partlclpailng  In  Columbia  Valley  de- 
velopment, an  undisputed  fact. 

Davidson  would  obviate  such  a  situation 
by  empowering  a  Board  of  three  men  ap- 
pointed In  Washington  to  control  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  Northwest. 

To  emphasize  the  Inherent  danger  In  such 
a  program.  Case  reminded  Davidson  that, 
under  the  brief  requirements  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  future  of  the  Northwest 
Stale,  might  well  be  found  In  the  hands  of 
a  Board  consisting  of  ex-Oov.  Mon  Wallgren, 
of  Washington  ( for  whom  President  Truman 
Is  leeklng  an  im'-jrunt  post).  Glen  Taylor, 
Idaho  Senator,  and  Davidson  himself. 

Certainly  It  Is  no  great  stretch  of  th* 
Imagination  to  envUlon  Wallgren  and  David- 
son as  the  majority  rsoard  members. 

We  refer  to  these  Individuals  merely  to  em- 
phasize what  kind  of  a  deal  the  Northwest 
might  receive  under  a  CVA. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  States  Involved 
were  permitted  to  handle  Columbia  develop- 
ment through  an  interstate  commission, 
there  Is  little  likelihood  that  Presidential 
political  favorites  would  land  In  the  seats 
of  the  mighty.  Political  support  or  campaign 
financing  would  not  be  the  determining 
qualifications  for  appointment. 

Davidson  is  using  the  typical  demagogic 
approach  in  his  barnstorming  for  CVA.  Its 
opponents,  he  says,  are  private  utility  cor- 
porations, the  power  lobbies  •  •  •  op- 
erating behind  front  organizations  such  as 
the  development  associations,  reclamation 
associations,  and  water-users'  protective 
councils  recently  organized  In  the  North- 
west •  •  •  the  railroads  and  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce. 

We  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  local  or- 
ganizations of  the  type  listed  by  Davidson 
and  we  know  he  is  peddling  plain  political 
buncombe  when  he  makes  such  a  charge. 

Recently,  we  heard  the  Josephine  County 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature  touch  ujwn  the  subject  of  CVA. 
'It  (and  other  VA's)  Is  an  attempt  to  di- 
vide the  United  States  into  a  group  of  re- 
gions Instead  of  into  48  States  now  existing." 
said  Representative  Rat  Coulter. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  adminis- 
tration's model.  Is  being  referred  to  repeat- 
edly by  pro-C\'A  sources. 

Such  an  argument  reminds  us  of  the  old 
Uuism  that  a  benevolent  dictatorship  Is  a 
more  efficient  form  of  government  than  our 
democracy,  with  Its  waste,  duplication  of 
authority,  and  varying  policies. 

What  the  people  of  the  Northwest  fear  is 
whether  CVA  will  be  a  benevolent  dictator- 
ship. 

The  history  of  politics  under  both  past 
Republican  and  Democratic  administrations 
does  not  engender  the  hope  that  a  CVA  would 
be  such. 

Should  events  prove  otherwise.  It  would 
then  be  too  late  for  the  people  of  the  North- 
west to  protect  themselves  from  the  all- 
powerful  CVA  administration. 

Davidson  knows  full  well  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  public  sentiment  In  the 
Northwest  Is  against  CVA  Otherwise,  he 
would  not  be  msklng  an  all-out  effort  per- 
sonally to  swing  over  that  sentiment  to  hi* 
p*t  proj*ct. 

If  the  people  who  are  rtinntng  thU  Oot- 
*rnment  believe  that  thU  shuuld  be  a  Social- 
ist Nation,  they  should  campaign  frankly  on 
that  basis,  nut  by  piecemeal  Introductloo  oC 
social  leglslattou  while  soil  peddling  lU  r*«l 
Import. 


.^ ^..^^^^.-^^.  il        .t-r'    rJ'YTlTiSSaBiftl 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Truman's  communication  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  June  17.  im- 
portuning passage  of  the  housing  bill  Is 
a  masterpiece  of  rabble  rousing  and  fab- 
rication. 

It  is  an  aflront  to  the  Intelligence  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  oppose  it  and 
an  insidious  attempt  to  demean  their  In- 
tegrity. 

President  Truman  says  he  is  extremely 
anxious  that  when  the  Members  of  the 
House  vote  on  this  Important  legislation 
they  should  l>e  aware  that  "the  real-es- 
tate lobby."  which  he  says  does  not  really 
represent  the  real-estate  business  and 
the  home- building  industry,  but  consists 
of  "a  little  group  of  ruthless  men."  has 
put  on  an  extraordinary  propaganda 
campaign  of  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion, distortion,  misstatements,  and  fal- 
sification. 

By  innuendo,  Mr.  Truman  seeks  to 
create  the  impression  that  those  who 
vote  against  this  bill  are  either  so  lack- 
ing in  intelligence  or  so  devoid  of  prob- 
ity, or  both,  as  to  become  willing  tools 
of  the  "little  group  of  ruthless  men." 

Having  been  continuously  somewhere 
In  the  forefront  of  the  opposition  to  this 
communistic  housing  scheme  since  1938, 
and  since  1941  a  member  of  the  House 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  I  know  something  of 
the  score. 

It  is  true  that  the  real-estate  and 
home-building  industries  and  property 
owners  have  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  so-called  low-rent 
housing  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
but  there  is  no  warrant  whatsoever  for 
Mr.  Truman  to  say  that  they  do  not 
speak  for  those  grotps  in  general.  Nor 
have  they  been  guilty  of  the  things  with 
which  the  President  charges  them.  The 
fact  is  that  every  charge  which  the 
President  makes  against  the  representa- 
tives of  the  real-estate  and  home-build- 
ing industries  can  perforce  be  made 
against  the  proponents  of  this  housing 
scheme.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of 
lobbying  those  interests  have  carried  on 
is  insignificant  indeed,  compared  with 
that  promulgated  in  support  of  this  com- 
munistic housing  scheme  by  the  great 
army  of  Federal.  State,  and  municipal 
bureaucrats  and  politicians  at  taxpayer's 
expense. 

President  Truman  himself,  as  his  let- 
ter to  the  Speaker  shows,  unrestrainedly 
resorts  to  the  deception  and  misrepre- 
sentation with  which  he  charges  'a  little 
group  of  ruthless  men."  He  says  the 
total  cost  to  the  Oovertiment  of  the  low- 
rent  housing  program  U  esUmat«d  tt 
nine  to  ten  bUllon  doUart  pltu  sdminls- 
tratlve  expenses  over  a  period  of  29  to  33 
years.  But  the  bill  provides  for  annual 
appropriations  of  1400.000.000  over  a 
period  of  40  years  toUllng  118.000.000,000. 
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This  amount  was  necessary  in  order  to 
market  the  bonds  to  finance  the  program. 
It  is  against  the  $400,000,000  annual  ap-  " 
propriations  over  the  40-year  period  that 
the  bonds  will  be  sold,  and  not  against 
the  nine  or  ten  billion  dollars  which 
President  Truman  would  have  you  be- 
lieve. Just  common  honesty  would  de- 
mand that  the  cost  of  this  housing  would 
be  the  amount  provided  in  the  bill. 

President  Truman  resorts  to  the  same 
trickery  as  the  men  who  originated  this 
political  housing  scheme  when  he  says, 
"The  local  public -housing  authorities  will 
sell  their  bonds  on  the  private  invest- 
ment market."  This  sUtement  Is  In- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  the  proj- 
ect Is  privately  financed,  the  bonds  being 
sold  by  the  local  housing  authorities 
against  assets  of  the  local  housing  au- 
thorities and  hence  differing  from  bonds 
sold  to  the  public  by  the  Treasury.  Now 
the  fact  Is  the  local  housing  authorities 
have  no  assets  of  their  own  whatever. 
These  local  housing  authorities  are 
merely  dummies  of  the  Public  Housing 
Authority,  which  is  itself  but  an  agency 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  financing  of  this 
program. 

It  is  to  the  Treasury  that  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  bonds  look  for  the  interest 
and  repayment  oT  their  capital — not  to 
the  local  authorities.  That  is  provided 
in  the  law  under  the  annual  $400,000,000 
appropriation  provision.  The  procedure 
ultimately  resolves  itself  into  a  purely 
Treasury  transaction.  The  Treasury 
would  also  sell  its  Ixjnds  on  the  private 
investment  market.  There  is  no  other 
capital  but  that  of  private  cap>ital  to 
finance  the  cost  of  any  publicly  owned 
structure. 

But  why  continue  further?  The  Presi- 
dent s  letter,  in  all  likelihood,  was  written 
by  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  this 
communistic  housing  scheme.  Mr.  Leon 
Keyserling.  vice  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
one  of  the  original  authors  of  the  1937 
low-rent  housing  act  and  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  H.  R.  4009. 


Address  by  Hon.  Herbert  R.  O'Conor,  of 
Maryland,  as  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Delef alion  to  the  ILO  Conference 
at  GeneTa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOBIAS 

or  CTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNlTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  O'CoKCtl  delivered  an  address 
m  the  United  Nations  General  A.'^embly 
Hall  at  Geneva  yesterday,  Monday.  June 
20.  In  hi*  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
United  SUte*  delegation  to  the  ILO  con- 
ference. It  waa  tranalated  simultane- 
ously In  three  language*— French.  Span- 
ish, and  English.  Fifty-two  nations  were 
represented,   mcludlng   three  countries 


from  behind  the  iron  curtain — Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Bulgaria. 

In  his  official  response  to  the  report 
of  the  Director  General  of  the  ILO,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  stressed  the 
benefits  of  point  4  of  President  Tru- 
man's Inaugural  Day  program  as  a  bul- 
wark to  international  peace,  pointing 
out  the  great  t)enefits  to  latwr's  welfare, 
employment,  and  standards  of  living. 

He  deplored  t'le  obstructionist  efforts 
of  the  Communist  countries  in  the  field 
of  labor  and  in  practically  every  other 
endeavor  and  declared  that  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  Is  to  do  all  It  can  to 
aid  the  revival  of  production  In  trade, 
with  the  single  restriction  that  we  can- 
not allow  any  of  our  exports  to  Impair 
national  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

nnsooucnoN 

It  Is  a  gratifying  experience  for  one  who, 
Uke  mytelt.  slU  as  a  member  of  his  nation's 
legialatxire  to  have  the  honor  of  representing 
that  nation  for  the  first  time  in  this  great 
parliament  of  many  peoples.  To  one  who 
comes  from  a  country  where  economic.  In- 
dustrial, and  social  problems  are  solved  by 
the  method  of  discussion,  comproxnlse.  and 
democratic  decision.  It  Is  imprewlTe  to  see 
these  methods  appUed  on  a  world-wide  basia 
by  the  International  Labor  Organlmtion. 

It  is  the  essence  of  democracy  to  approach 
these  problems  not  merely  with  an  apprecU- 
tlon  of  the  material  and  social  advance* 
which  we  have  already  made,  but  also  with 
the  vision  of  how  muct  more  we  can  do  to 
lift  mans  standard  of  Uving,  and  to  enable 
him  to  live  in  freedom  and  In  peace.  For. 
as  a  great  American  teacher  has  said.  It  Is 
only  by  seeing  the  world  as  it  might  be,  that 
we  can  truly  see  the  world  as  it  Is. 
Diaxcrot  cDfE«AL's  aipoai 

Toward  that  clearer  view  of  the  world 
as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be.  the  report  of 
the  Director  General  makes  a  real  contri- 
bution. We  appreciate  the  range  and 
breadth  of  his  analysis  of  the  wcwld  in 
which  this  conference  meets  and  in  which 
the  cfSce  functions,  and  his  specific  pro- 
posals for  the  work  program  of  the  ILO. 

In  commenting  on  his  report,  may  I.  first 
of  all.  touch  upon  some  specific  questions, 
and  then  discxiss  a  few  of  the  urgent  prob- 
lems we  face  today. 

aATIFICATIOX   or   COIO-ENTIONS 

RecfHnmendatlons  and  conventions  are 
among  the  major  toola  used  by  the  ILO  in 
the  attainment  of  Its  ends.  The  IWrector 
Geno^  has  raised  questions  relating  to  the 
number  of  conventions  ratified  since  1»45. 
We  in  the  United  SUtcs  are  conscious  of 
the  need  for  ratification  and  are  working  on 
the  matter.  Our  wwk  haa  not  yet  oome  to 
the  point  where  It  can  be  shown  in  the  rec- 
ord, but  protrreas  Is  being  made. 

I  believe  that  the  conference  will  have  a 
■ympathetlc  apprvdaUon  of  the  proMMM 
ot  Federal  states  in  thla  connection.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  ILO  loavMillofM  deal  with 
matters  which  In  otir  coOBtty  are  in  wboto 
cr  in  part  ttibject  to  the  jurlsdletlon  of  our 
49  ooaatMuent  Sutee.  Tbe  amendment  of 
t*e  ILO  eoostltution  has  prorMed  us  with 
a  iimmlwi  for  dealing  with  stieh  eoavaB- 
ttona,  bat  evea  in  ceeee  where  ottr  lav  aad 
practice  fully  meet  an  ILO  eooventlon.  we 
•till  are  without  power  to  take  formal  action 
to  ratify.  We  can  simply  report  the  fact  to 
the  OmeMr  General.    The  petterc  al  Mate 
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Imbor  Icftdrntion  U  an«TMi:  •  Iwite  prapor- 
tlon  of  the  SUtes  me«t  ILO  •Umdards.  •oma 
o(  tbem  are  below   in  oert&ln  reapecU  and 
many  o(  them  exceed  the  HO  standard*.  In 
one  or  more  aspects  of  tb^tr  labor  legislation. 
Bach  year,  our  Secretary  of  Labor  calls  a 
conference    of    officials    reaponslbie    for    en- 
forcing labor   legislation   In  the  States  and 
Territories.     The   last   two  sessions   of   this 
conferenc«  have  flven  serious  study  to  the 
obligations  of  the  States  and  Territories  un- 
der the  revised  HO  constitution.     The  mat- 
ter was  also  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Government  Labor  Of- 
ficials,  which   IncJufles   Federal.   State,   and 
Territorial  ofBcials  not  only  from  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  but  also  from  Can- 
ada.    The  association  recently  requested  the 
Federal   governments   to  give   assistance   to 
the  States  and   Territories  In   meeting   the 
requirement*  of  the  ILO  constitution. 

BXvisioN  or  CONVUmONS 

The  governing  body  had  decided  that  the 
Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts  ahould 
meet  early  in  1050  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  revision  of  the  ILO  Social  Se- 
curity Conventions  and  Recommendations. 
This  committee  will  be  able  to  analyze  these 
standards  in  relation  both  to  unsolved  prcb- 
lems  and  to  developments  in  the  soclal-secu. 
rtty  leglalation  of  member  states  since  the 
tUoos  and  recommendations  were 
•sd  to  advise  the  governing  body  as 
to  desirabl'  revisions. 

The  precedent  set  by  this  governing  body 
action  might  well  be  followed  In  regard  to 
ttCtaer  groups  of  conventions.  It  may  be  sd- 
Vliable  for  the  governing  body  to  appoint 
•  ata)!  ownmittee  to  analyze  conventions  and 
wwwBendatlons  already  passed  in  other 
fields.  This  staff  committee  could  then 
reoommeiKl  which  ones  might  profitably  be 
referred  to  expert  committees,  for  study 
and  advice  on  bringing  them  up  to  date  in 
the  light  of  present-day  law  and  practice, 
and  present-day  problems. 

TTCHinCAL  COHSTTLTATIOW 

There  Is  a  great  need,  as  the  Director 
General's  report  suggests,  for  technical  con- 
sultation with  states  members  on  the  prac- 
tical aspects  and  Implementation  of  conven- 
tions and  recommendations.  Obviously 
of  the  most  important  problems  still 
to  be  solved  after  an  ILO  convention 
ratlfled.  This  realizaiion  does  not 
take  anything  away  from  the  importance 
va  attach  to  the  convent i<ms  which  ths 
conference  har  adopted  and  tboae  which  it 
wUl  adopt.  You  know  from  experience  that 
the  paaslng  of  a  law.  or  even  the  signing  of 
a  collective  agreement,  is  often  not  the  end. 
but  the  beginning,  of  the  Job  of  putting 
agreed  decisions  Into  practice. 

roiHT  4 

No  more  far-reaching  proposal  could  be 
•BTlsloticd  than  that  made  by  the  President 
of  tb«  United  Sutes  as  point  4  of  his 
Inaugural  address  of  last  January.  Under 
this  propoaal.  the  benefits  of  scientific  ad- 
In  the  United  States  and  its  excep- 
tndustrlal  luww-bow  would  be  mads 
•VBllable  in  gmerous  measure  for  the  devel- 
opment and  betterment  of  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  So  vast  are  its  implica- 
tions that  it  may  well  become  a  major  lactor 
In  United  States  foreign  policy. 

Laborers  in  industry  and  in  the  fields  and 
vineyards  would  lie  the  principal  bene- 
of  such  an  endeavor.  Inaugurated 
tUMler  Oovemment  auspices  and  fulfilled  by 
private  enterprise  coordinating  with  govern- 
mental agencies.  In  this  long-range  pro- 
gram, laaaedtate  benefiu  would  be  affordsd 
prlOMllly  to  uuder-deveiuped  areas.  Corol- 
lary beneflta  would  be  afforded  to  all  coun- 
trtea  on  a  global  basis. 

We  emnmend  this  proposal  enthusiastically, 
ret.' Icing  that  Its  cost  will  not  be  inconsider- 
able,   but   convinced    that    the    allocations. 
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larire  as  they  i^ay  be.  will  prove  to  be  Inslg- 
nlficart  when  compared  with  the  resulU  to 
be  achieved. 

SpeclOcAlly  ve  visualize  the  improvement 
of  labor's  sUn  lards  of  living  through  assist- 
ance to  health,  sanitation,  and  food  produc- 
tion. We  fore  we  addition  to  labor's  welfare 
through  Improvement  in  social  security  and 
civil  liberties  iitandards.  We  perceive  stim- 
ulxis  to  greatei  employment  of  labor  by  crea- 
tion of  new  eiterprises.  expansion,  and  In- 
creased produ<tlvlty  in  agriculture.  Industry, 
and  commerce  Under  a  world-wide  program, 
the  improvemfnt  of  many  areas  offers  the 
strongest  bulwark  to  universal  peace  and  sta- 
bility. It  will  contrl'oute  to  the  solution  of 
the  challengin  5  problem  of  displaced  persons 
and  refugees.  It  will  vitalize  democratic 
government. 

On  economli ;  grounds  alone,  and  regardless 
oi  the  human  tarlan  aspects  of  such  a  vast 
undertaking,  the  relatively  small  Investment 
required  InitUUy  and  the  later  participation 
of  normal  ent<  rprlse  on  a  reasonable  risk  and 
profit -motive  basis  would  seem  to  be  well 
Justified. 

Such  a  progi  am  would  lessen  the  danger  of 
economic  distress  and  the  hardship  to  la- 
bor— and  we  must  never  forget  that  labor's 
welfare  is  esse  itial  to  lasting  progress. 

The  United  states  strives  to  further  the  In- 
terests of  all  p  >ople  In  this  common  endeavor. 
To  the  end  th  it  it  may  be  a  Joint  enterprise 
the  United  States  Invites  all  Interested  na- 
tions to  pool  heir  specialized  knowledge  for 
the  success  of  this  venture.  The  experience 
and  enterprls*  of  the  various  cooperating  na- 
tions can  Insi  ire  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking outlln  Ki  by  the  President  of  the 
raited  States  Through  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  labor,  arivate  capital,  agriculture.  In- 
dustry, gove  nments.  and  international 
agencies  this  )rogram  can  effectively  stimu- 
late activity  li  i  all  nations. 

No  mtemat  onal  agency  is  better  prepared 
than  the  ILO,  n  terms  of  experience  and  field 
of  activity,  to  assist  in  developing  the  skills 
and  technlqu  a  vital  to  Increased  produc- 
tivity and  gen  eral  economic  developments. 

The  ILO  lor  g  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
international  cooperative  efforts  to  promote 
social  Justice  and  to  raise  living  standards. 
Before  World  1  l^ar  II  the  emphasis  was  largely 
on  agreement  In  the  form  of  International 
standards,  as  m  what  should  be  done  to  ac- 
complish thes;  alms.  Now  the  ILO  added  a 
second  major  emphasis  designed  to  Imple- 
ment this  "w  lat"  by  assisting  countries  to 
find  out  how  to  do  it — and  as  requested  to 
help  them  to  do  It.  The  Importance  of  this 
step  cannot  1  e  overemphasized.  It  Is  this 
kind  of  an  1  pproach,  to  provide  practical 
know-how,  g«  ared  to  the  varying  needs  of 
different  coun  tries,  that  constitutes  the  care 
of  the  Preside  nt's  point  4  suggestion. 

The  ILO.  li  I  other  words,  already  la  en- 
gaged in  a  pr  3gram  of  technical  assistance. 
Its  competent  i  In  many  fields  essential  to  a 
growing  economy  (statistical  and  social- 
welfare  progri  ms.  Improved  labor  standards 
and  condltloin  of  work)  Is  well  recognized, 
and  It  is  aire)  idy  carrying  on  effective  work 
to  assist  In  lex  atlng  manpower  where  it  will 
do  the  most  g  xxl.  The  manpower  programs 
wUI,  no  doubt  have  to  be  expanded  and  In- 
tensified in  response  to  many  requests,  both 
th'>8e  of  slngl  f  states  and  cf  groups  of  na- 
tions working  togethe."  for  econon\lc  recon- 
struction and  development.  As  the  Confer- 
ence studies  i  nd  acts  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  governing  body  in  the  broad 
fields  of  techi  lical  assistance  we  hope  that 
the  manpower  program  will  be  given  the  high 
priority  it  desfrves. 

COOKOIM  bTTOlV 


We  are 
tor  General's 
substantial 
operation  witi  1 
vai  ious  spec 
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gratified  to  note  from  the  Dlrec- 

'eport  that  the  ILO  has  made 

pi  ogress  in  developing  close  co- 

the  United  Nations  and  the 

l4lized   agencies,   thus   avoiding 


overlapping  and  waste,  and  making  for  more 
effective  work  programs.  The  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  attach 
great  Importance  to  this  cooperation  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  vlUlly  Interested  in  the  ILO.  We 
are  also  vitally  Interested  In  the  United  Na- 
tions system  as  a  whole.  And  the  more  the 
ILO  Is  willing  to  share  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  other  specialized  egencles 
their  problems  and  their  opportunities,  the 
more  successful  the  ILO  will  be.  The  more 
we  strive  for  Joint  or  closely  integrated  action 
on  the  front  of  peace  and  social  progress,  and 
the  less  we  think  In  terms  of  prestige  or 
privileges  of  this  or  that  organization,  the 
better  we  shall  discharge  our  responslbllitlea 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  to  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  ILO  or  any 
other  specialized  agency  should  give  up  Its 
autonomy.  Nothing  Is  further  from  my 
mind.  But  there  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween genuine  autonomy,  and  the  kind  of 
organizational  Isolationism  which  at  times 
creeps  into  the  discussions  of  almost  any 
established  institution. 

For  many  reasons,  we  welcome  every  op- 
portunity to  concert  with  other  specialized 
agencies  operating  as  parts  of  the  stellar  sys- 
tem of  economic  and  social  agencies  revolv- 
ing around  the  United  Nations  and  Its  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  My  Government 
win  continue  to  press  for  the  closest  possible 
coordination  and  integration  of  activities. 

WOHLD    TRADE 

Among  the  basic  problems  of  the  postwar 
world  to  which  the  United  States  is  devoting 
earnest  study,  and  which  the  Director  Gen- 
eral mentions  In  his  report.  Is  the  level  of 
wo.ld  trade.  It  Is  low  even  as  compared 
with  prewar — when  the  volume  of  trade  was 
far  from  satisfactory.  We  feel  that  an  In- 
creased volume  of  world  trade,  serving  peace- 
ful purposes,  Is  basic  to  the  long-range  ad- 
vancement of  the  people's  standards  of 
living. 

A  few  of  the  speakers  before  this  Confer- 
ence have  Injected  a  political  note  Into  the 
discussion  by  repeating  allegations  about  the 
trade  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. We  ourselves  do  not  propose  to  turn 
the  ILO  from  its  Important  work  by  using 
It  as  a  political  sounding  board.  The  same 
charges  about  alleged  discrimination  In 
United  States  trade  policies  have  been  made 
over  and  over  again.  They  have  been  an- 
swered fully  In  other  bodies  where  these 
Issues  are  at  least  relevant — that  Is.  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nation.^, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at 
Annecy,  and  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe.  The  record 
there  Is  clear  for  all  to  read,  and  it  shows  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  all  It  can 
to  aid  the  revival  of  production  and  trade, 
with  the  single  restrictions  that  we  cannot 
allow  any  of  our  exports  to  Impair  our  na- 
tional security  or  Impair  the  peace. 

To  promote  increased  trade  and  interna- 
tional stability  of  employment,  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization,  a  specialised 
agency  of  the  Ur.lted  Nations.  Is  now  in  the 
process  of  creation. 

The  United  States  has  played  a  positive 
role  In  the  development  of  the  ILO  and 
also  In  the  multilateral  conferences  which 
seek  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
to  promote  an  Increase  in  the  exchange  of 
goods  which  will  be  of  mutual  advantage  to 
all  the  countries  which  take  part. 

Beginning  in  Geneva  In  1917,  following  a 
number  of  years  of  piecemeal  bilateral  trade 
barrier  reductions,  many  specific  tmrrlera 
were  reduced  and  tariffs  affecting  a  very  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  world  trade  were  low- 
ered on  a  multilateral  basis,  for  the  first 
time  In  history.  Now.  Just  acrcss  ih;  border, 
In  Annecy.  reprcicntatlvco  of  3-1  nations  aro 
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meeting,  under  the  terms  of  the  1947  Geneva 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  to 
negotiate  further  tariff  barrier  reductions  and 
to  broaden  the  bases  of  trade  among  nations. 
The  workers  of  all  countries  have  a  epe- 
clal  Interest  In  the  reduction  of  tariff  bar- 
riers and  In  having  the  principles  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization  put  into 
practice.  For  as  those  principles  are  effectu- 
ated, they  will  expand  markets  and  help  to 
raise  the  standards  of  living  of  peoples  every- 
where. In  the  mandate  to  work  for  fuller 
and  more  productive  employment,  at  fair 
labor  standards,  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization will,  of  course,  cooperate  closely 
with  the  International  Labor  Organization. 

THE  rNrrxD  states  and  high  levxls  or 

EMPLOYMENT 

As  the  report  says,  while  there  are  short- 
ages of  skilled  workers  around  the  world, 
there  Is  also  considerable  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  We  In  the  United  States 
have  taken  active  steps  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  employment,  under  conditions  of 
freedom  and  dignity  for  the  individual 
worker. 

We  have  set  forth' our  policy  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Both 
our  Congress  and  otir  president — with  the 
aid  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers — 
are  closely  watching  general  economic  de- 
velopments, at  home  and  abroad,  so  that 
when  storm  signals  appear,  we  can  initiate 
the  measures  necessary  to  keep  employment 
at  high  levels. 

There  has  been  some  Increase  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year,  although  its  volume  is  not  large 
for  a  country  the  size  of  ours.  In  which  work- 
ers move  freely  from  Job  to  Job  and  from 
place  to  place.  Much  of  this  unemployment 
Is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  postwar 
readjustment  of  production,  and  the  leveling 
of  prices,  as  postwar  shortages  are  gradually 
met  In  one  commodity  after  another.  It  is 
far  less  than  the  amount  of  unemployment 
predicted  by  some  students  of  the  United 
States  economy.  Frankly,  we  are  concerned 
about  any  unemployment  beyond  that  which 
Is  normal  as  workers  go  from  one  Job  to  an- 
other. But  I  am  convinced  that  never  again 
in  the  United  States,  whatever  political  party 
may  be  in  power,  will  there  be  a  repetition  of 
the  tragic  unemployment  of  the  early  I930's. 
To  this  end,  we  have  developed  our  system 
of  unemplojTnent  instirance  which  now  has 
reserves  of  more  than  $7,000,000,000.  We 
have  also  our  program  of  support  for  farmers' 
Incomes  and  our  proposals  for  dealing  with 
the  International  ramifications  of  economic 
instability  We  are  determined  to  act  where- 
ever  necessary  against  unemplojrment  and 
insecurity. 

WORKER    AND    EMPLOYEE    PARTICIPATION    IN 
RECOVERY     PROGRAM 

During  the  last  2  years,  we  have  been 
particularly  Interested  in  the  means  which 
have  been  taken  to  associate  both  working 
men  and  women  and  employers  with  the 
efforts  at  economic  reconstruction. 

In  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  Eu- 
ropean recovery  program,  the  trade-unions 
and  employers  of  our  country  have  contrib- 
uted a  large  share  from  the  very  start. 
Men  from  both  groups  are  now  active  in  the 
ECA.  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. 

A  man  who  has  several  times  acted  as 
Unlte<i  Stales  Employers'  Delegate  to  this 
conference  is  now  head  of  the  ECA  mission 
In  one  of  the  major  capitals  of  Europe.  Two 
of  the  men  from  the  labor  movement  of 
our  country  who  went  to  Europe  last  year 
as  labor  advisers  to  ECA  missions  have  since 
been  appointed  heads  of  missions  them- 
selves. 

Employers  and  unions  In  our  country  are 
cocperatiug   with   those  of  many   European 


coimtrles  in  Joint  programs — under  the  au- 
spices of  ECA — to  increase  the  productivity 
of  European  industry  and  make  possible 
higher  standards  of  living. 

Consultation  of  this  sort  had  its  begin- 
nings when  the  ILO  was  founded  50  years 
ago.  Unquestionably,  the  experience  of  these 
59  years  has  contributed  to  the  significant 
cooperative  efforts  in  which  employers  and 
trade-union  organizations  have  worked  with 
the  recovery  program. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  calm  and  beauty  of  this  pleasant 
city  of  Geneva,  no  one  should  forget  the 
magnitude  of  our  tasks.  No  one  should 
forget,  as  we  strive  to  raise  labor  standards 
and  productivity,  that  the  world  Is  passing 
through  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in 
history.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
ultimate  ohjectlve — the  achievement  of  a 
durable  peace  based  on  mutual  confidence 
among  peoples  who  are  devoted  to  social 
Justice  and  the  freedom  of  the  Individual. 
There  cannot  be  any  dispute  as  to  this  ob- 
jective— though  there  may  be  some  honest 
difference  as  to  the  means  of  achieving  it. 

In  the  kind  of  cooperation  among  workers, 
employers,  and  governments  that  is  the 
genius  of  the  ILO.  and  in  the  common  devo- 
tion to  social  Justice,  we  take  strength  and 
courage  for  the  future. 


F aim-Labor  Coalition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
of  June  19,  1949,  entitled  "Farm-Labor 
Coalition?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rARM-LABOR   COALITION? 

Democrats  at  their  Des  Moines  conference 
last  week  made  a  spectacular  bid  to  achieve 
what  long  has  been  considered  politically  Im- 
possible— a  working  coalition  of  farmers  and 
city  workers. 

In  the  past  politicians  have  been  discour- 
aged by  what  appeared  to  be  hopelessly  an- 
tagonistic self-interests.  The  city  worker's 
concern  lor  high  wages  and  low  food  prices 
always  seemed  to  be  at  odds  with  the  farm- 
er's desire  for  high  commodity  prices  and 
low  prices  for  manufactured  goods. 

Attempts  at  political  union  of  farmers  and 
laborers  failed  because  sooner  or  later  one 
group  tended  to  overshadow  the  other.  That 
Is  why  Minnesota's  Farmer-Labor  Party  be- 
gan to  disintegrate  long  before  taking  root  as 
a  national  organization. 

Yet  enlightened  farm  leaders  and  enlight- 
ened union  leaders  know  that  their  two 
groups  are  Interdependent.  The  prosperity 
of  one  cannot  long  endure  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  Whether  they  can  find  common 
ground  for  political  action  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Brannan  farm  Income  support 
plan,  however,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Secretary  Brannan's  proposal,  which  Pres- 
ident Truman  now  thinks  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  promises  to 
stabilize  farm  Income  at  near  wartime  peaks. 
At  the  same  time  it  promises  city  workers 


lower  food  prices  by  paying  farmers  the  dif- 
ference between  free  market  prices  and  the 
new  support  prices.  Federal  income  tax- 
payers would  have  to  provide  the  additional 
billions  necessary  to  cover  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments. 

At  first  glance  this  gift  horse  looks  like  the 
answer  to  a  politician's  prayer.  Yet  both 
farmers  and  city  consumers  would  do  well 
to  look  in  its  mouth  before  accepting  It  in 
return  for  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  farmer,  who  must  plan  his  work  a 
year  or  two  before  his  produce  goes  to  mar- 
ket, needs  protection  against  unexpected 
price  drops.  But  he  surely  should  be  stispt- 
clous  of  a  Government-guaranteed  Income. 

Guarantees  mean  controls  and  surrender 
of  freedom  to  take  risks  In  the  hope  of  extra 
rewards.  The  guarantees  Brannan  has  In 
mind  would  be  expensive.  Just  how  many 
billions  even  Brannan  declines  to  estimate. 
And  if  farmers'  incomes  are  to  be  imderwrit- 
ten  by  the  Government,  why  not  those  of 
labor,  professional  people,  and  business? 

Consumers,  who  would  indirectly  pay  the 
subsidy  through  higher  taxes,  also  need  to 
take  a  second  look.  Average  prices  ptld  to 
farmers  for  their  crops  are  15  percent  below 
a  year  ago  (prices  of  some  specific  commodi- 
ties are  down  even  more)  while  retail  food 
prices  have  declined  only  slightly.  Why? 
Because  marketing  and  processing  costs  take 
47  cents  of  every  dollar  consumers  spend  lor 
food.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  only  one-fifth  of  the  drop  in  the 
price  of  the  consumer's  market  basket  since 
last  summer  represents  lower  marketing  and 
processing  costs.  Are  these  charges  also  to 
be  shifted  to  taxpayers  In  order  to  keep  re- 
tall  prices  down? 

If  that  Is  what  sponsors  of  the  Brannan 
plan  have  in  mind,  we  can  expect  a  drive  for 
price  and  wage  controls  throughout  the  food 
and  transportation  industries.  After  that 
It  is  but  a  short  step  to  a  completely  regi- 
mented economy. 

Surely  neither  farmers  nor  working  people 
want  this  for  America. 


Endorsement  of  Housing  Bill  by 
Scranton  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  from  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's most  influential  and  impor- 
tant newspapers,  the  Scranton  Times,  of 
June  18.  1949,  entitled  "Backs  Housing 
Bill,"  which  declares  that  the  President 
has  the  backing  of  the  public  in  calling 
for  prompt  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
long-range  housing  bill  which  recently 
was  pas.sed  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKS    HOUSING    BILL 

President  Truman  w^t  to  bat  for  Fed- 
eral housing  again  yesterday  and  in  doing  so 
registered  telling  blows  against  what  was 
described  by  the  Chief  Executive  in  s  letter  to 
Speaker    Sam    Ratbl-kn    <vs    the    real-estate 
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lobby.  r«t«d  by  many  congressional  obe*rv- 
OTS  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  lobbying 
groups  In  V/ashington.  The  Presidents  re- 
ma:  ks  cpened  an  Intensive  campaign  to  In- 
sure passage  of  the  proposed  multlbllUon 
dollar  national  housing  bill  slated  for  con- 
Blden^tion  In  the  lower  branch  next  week. 

This  pr-fram  of  the  administration  Is  de- 

ilflinil  to  help  people  In   the  lower-Income 

bneiMU.     It  calls  for  tin  outlay  of  «10,000.- 

000.000  spread  o?er  SO   years.     It   also  deals 

with  slum  clearance      Realty  Interests  have 

been   trying   to  sprag   the   program   on    the 

ground  It  Is  not  needed  and  because  they 

say  It  would  be  too  expensive.     These  arpu- 

menU  are  labeled  100  percent  misleading  by 

Mr.  Truinan  who  points  out  the  real-estate 

lobby    pictures   t^e    total    expense   as    being 

double    the    estimated    outlay    of    »10,COO.- 

000.000 

The  publk-.  we  believe.  Is  behind  Mr.  Tru- 
man in  this  drive  to  provide  many  thousands 
at  ranuhes  with  decent  living  quarters  at 
rentals  they  can  eHord  to  pay  In  some  cities 
the  housing  shorta«;e  may  not  be  as  critical 
as  It  was  a  few  years  ago  but  on  th  whole 
reports  Indicate  the  home  scarcity  for  these 
groups  cont.nues  The  condition  is  specially 
true  In  the  larger  centers  of  population  and 
in  smaller  citlos  where  there  has  been  a  def- 
1'  Ite  lag  In  building  consUuction. 

There  are  two  housing  proposals  before 
Congress.  The  Senate  bill  wculd  provide 
810.COO  public  bousing  unlU  In  the  next  6 
years.  The  House  plan  calls  for  the  erection 
of  1.080.00P  low  rent  unlU  In  7  years. 
8tl«og  sentiment  Is  growing  lu  the  House 
bi  favor  of  the  Senate  measure.  This  prob- 
ably means  whatever  conclusions  are  reached 
by  the  lawmakers  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
compromise.  It  is  timely  to  note  that  Mr. 
Truman  told  Speaker  RATSuaN  more  than 
470  town.  city,  and  State  boards  have  applied 
for  public-housing  projects  since  the  war 
ended.  Thl\ would  seem  to  uphold  the  con- 
tention that  the  home  shortage  U  still  acute. 
One  clause  In  the  hovislng  bill  provides  (or 
a  •1.500.000.000  revolving  fund  for  loans  to 
local  housing  agencies  (or  temporary  support 
of  projects  and  to  be  repaid  with  Interest. 
There  Is  another  provision  for  annual  con- 
tributloiw  U  local  authorities  In  amounu  re- 
quired to  make  up  differences  between  rents 
which  low-Income  tenants  can  afford  to  pay 
and  the  cosu  "f  operating  and  maintaining 
the  buildings  and  retiring  Interest  dcbUv 
There  features,  coupled  with  the  115.000,000 
fund  Pennsylvania  has  authorized  (or  hous- 
ing should  insure  real  headway  In  the  fi^ht 
for  greater  and  better  housing  in  this  State. 
It  might  even  lead  to  the  completion  of  the 
housing  development  launched  In  the  south 
Scranton  section  several  years  ago. 


Gratitude  of  a  Veteran  for  Opportunity 
To  Coicpieie  College  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Tuesday.  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  thousands  of  letters  and  postcards 
and  telegrams  and  even  cables  flowing 
into  our  offices  In  the  Senate  every  day. 
there  occasionally  comes  a  letter  so 
heartwarming  and  so  sincere  and  genuine 
that  It  instantiy  catches  our  eye  and  im- 


froii 


he 


educs  tional 


and 


presses  us 
letter. 

It  comes 
825  South  Man(^r 
Meyers  served  1 
After  the  war 
cuse  University 
June   6   of    thl 
diploma 

Millions  of  ou  * 
from  the 
GI  bill.    I  knov 
same  way  that 
me  he  feels.    H( 
his  gratitude 
all  the  Member 
in  making  possf>!e 
which  he  has 
every  Member 
opfwrtunity  to 
which  expressej 
tude  of  one 
tion.  which 
plete  confidencje 
the  strength 
ment  based  on 
ual.  I  a.'k  unaiii 
letter  be  prlntcp 
Congressional 
Members  of  Co^g 

There  l)eing 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


great  y.    I  have  here  such  a 


Joseph  A.  Meyers  of 

Street.  York.  Pa.    Mr. 

the  Navy  for  3^2  years. 

matriculated  at  Syra- 

jnder  the  GI  bill  and  on 

year   he    received    his 


veterans  have  benefited 

provisions  of  the 

many  of  them  feel  the 

Mr.  Meyers  has  written 

has  asked  me  to  express 

extend  his  thanks  to 

of  Congress  who  joined 

the  college  education 

ust  completed.     So  that 

Congress  will  have  the 

I  ead  this  delightful  letter 

dramatically  the  grati- 

for  a  higher  educa- 

expresscs  his  com- 

In  the  flexibility  and 

our  system  of  govern- 

freedom  of  the  individ- 

imous  consent  that  this 

in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Record  where  I  hope  all 

ress  will  read  it. 

no  objection,  the  letter 

DC  printed  in  the  Record, 


vet  'ran 
f  ui  ther 


t  le 


Senator  Francis 


G3V« 


Dnlver  Ity 


Dear  Sir:    On 
ambition    I    had 
school  days — to 
the   many 
the  service  earl 
that  I  would 
college.     Through 
United  States 
opportunity  to 
Ideals  and 
had    so    wholeh 
Navy  for  3'^ 

When  I  had 
were  not  nearly 
higher  education 
your  capacity,  an 
p'e.  enabled  me 
Syracuse 

I  cannot  ade 
tlon  and  grati 
but  I  know  you 
I    sincerely 
Congress  most 

I  know  that 
moted     greater 
among    our    dt 
money  Invested 
repaid  tenfold  t 
a  better-adjuste^ 

I  believe  I  sp 
when  I  say  tha 
talk  of  hard 
cournged  over 
ments     The 
Individual  has 
times  In  our 
our  Oovemmeni 
than  ever  before 
because  I  know  I 
lia  the  freedom 
strong  as  the 

Z  hope  you 
extend  my 
and  Concraasmefi 
m«  toward 

Very  trul] 


Farmer-Labor  Unity 


York.  Pa.,  June  20.  1949. 
J.  Mters, 
I'ashington.  DC. 
Juae  6,  1949.  I  fulfilled  an 
held   since   my   early    hi^h 
I  raduate  from  college.     Like 
thousands  of    men   who   entered 
In  the  war,  I  had  no  idea 
reiUze  the  ambition  to  enter 
the   generous   aid   of  the 
lernraent  I  was  given  the 
1  sarn  more  of  the  American 
demccratic  ways  of  life  which  I 
artedly    fought   for   In   the 


yea  -s. 
tlilshed  high  school  my  funds 
enough   to  continue  on   in 
But   you    and   others   In 
representatives  of  the  peo- 
to  receive  my   diploma   at 
on  June  6.  1949. 
•quately  express  my  apprecla- 
e  by  a  few  written   words 
will  understand  when  I  say 
thaik    you    and    the    American 
hjumbly. 

ai  bill  of  rights  has  pro- 
unity     and     understanding 
se    peoples    and    that    the 
by  the  Government  will  be 
rough  a  more  educated  and 
veteran. 
for  most  of  the  veterans 
we  will  not  be  daunted  by 
tlifces  In  the  future:   nor  dls- 
slowness  of  peace  move- 
tratlitlon  of  the  freedom  of  the 
carried  us  through  many  hard 
and  each  time  has  made 
stronger  and  more  united 
I  am  not  afraid  of  Russia 
can  never  destroy  this  faith 
of  the  Individual.     It  Is  as 
P]  ramlds. 
wll 
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1  express  mry  gratitude  and 
tha4ks  to  your  fellow  Senators 
for  the  aid  you  have  given 
Impfuving  my  education. 

yours, 

JOSLFU    A.    BdXYEJtS. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  21  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.«:k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  entitled 
•Parmer-Labor  Unity."  delivered  by  Jo- 
seph D.  Kcenan,  director  of  Labor's 
League  for  Political  Education,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  June  13.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  <iddre.«;s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FARMER-LABCM  tTNlTT 

It  may  seem  strange  for  me  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  organized  labor  to  be  present 
at  a  farm  meeting. 

To  get  this  straight  let  me  say  that  I  am 
not  a  farmer  and  do  not  know  anything 
whatever  about  the  details  of  agriculture. 
I  am  not  a  candidate  for  office  and  so  I  can- 
not provide  you  with  a  picture  of  myself 
leaning  on  a  cow. 

However,  organized  labor  Is  very  much 
Interested  in  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  face  the  Eighty-first  Congress— the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  farmers'  Income  and 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  farmers' 
standard  of  living. 

Now,  who  has  proposed  that  the  farmers* 
Income  be  reduced? 

1.  Senator  Taft,  of  Ohio,  in  his  speech  In 
the  Nebraska  presidential  primary  In  the 
summer  of  1948  was  the  first  publicly  to  ad- 
vocate that  the  Government  price  supports 
for  agriculture  should  be  reduced,  thus  low- 
ering  the   farmers"  Income. 

2.  Former  Governor  Stassen,  of  Minnesota, 
was  the  second  to  propose  that  the  farmers' 
Income  be  reduced  by  lowering  the  Govern- 
ment price  supports  for  agriculture. 

3.  The  Eightieth  Congress  at  4  o'clock 
In  the  morning  on  the  last  day  of  Its  ses- 
sion enacted  a  law  which  provides  that  the 
farmers'  Government  price  support  should 
be  reduced  and  that  the  farmers'  over-all 
Income  should  t>e  reduced— but  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  put  on  an  amendment  to  avoid 
embarrassment  In  the  1948  presidential  cam- 
paign which  provided  that  the  reduced  In- 
come lor  farmers  should  commence  January 
1.  1950.  This  act  of  the  Eightieth  Congresa 
puts  the  Eighty-first  Congress  directly  on 
the  spot.  If  the  present  Congress  does  not 
act.  then,  automatically,  beginning  January 
1  next,  the  Government  price  supports  for 
farmers  will  be  lowered. 

4.  President  Allen  Kline,  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  has  publicly  endorsed  the 
program  laid  down  by  Taft;  then  by  Stassen; 
and  then  by  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Confequenlly,  a  iunt'amental  Issue  has 
been  raised  which  aJTects  everyone  In  the 
United  States — shall  the  farmers'  Income  be 
reduced  by  Government  action  and  shall  the 
farmers'  standard  of  living  be  lowered? 

To  this  question,  of  course,  labor  says — 
no.  It  is  opposed  to  any  and  all  proposals 
to  reduce  the  over-all  farm  Income  and  It 
Is  opposed  to  any  and  all  proposals  to  lower 
the  standard  of  living  on  the  farm. 

Organised  workers  look  upon  the  Goverrv- 
ment  price  supports  for  farmers  as  Govern- 
ment action  to  maintain  the  farmers'  "wage 
scale."  Many  times  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Government  fnrm  supports  g.ve  the 
farmers  a  "minimum  wage." 
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Organized  workers  as  taxpayers  know  that 
the  farmer  has  been  given  Government  funds 
for  price  supports  of  various  kinds  and  for 
soil -conservation  payments  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  since  1933.  Organized  workers 
have  never  complained  about  paying  their 
share  of  the  taxes  necessary  to  provide  these 
farm  aids  which  have  Increased  the  standard 
of  living  In  rural  areas.  In  addition,  organ- 
ized workers  as  consumers  have  paid  the 
higher  prices  maintained  by  the  workliig  out 
of  the  Government  farm  program  during  the 
past  16  years. 

Organized  workers  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment farm  program  has  been  a  success  and 
that  the  farmer  has  Improved  his  position 
greatly  In  the  16  years  that  the  farm  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  on.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  was  the  most  prosperous 
year  before  Roosevelt.  In  1929,  there  were 
827,C00  tractors  on  the  American  farms.  At 
the  beginning  of  1948  there  were  3,250,000 
tractors  In  use.  In  1929,  there  were  37,000 
combines  In  use.  At  the  beginning  of  1948 
there  were  540.000  combines.  In  the  same 
period  corn  pickers  have  Increased  from  9.000 
to  300.000.  In  short,  with  Government  aid 
the  farmer  Is  unbelievably  better  off  than 
he  was  vmder  the  so-called  "free  economy" 
that  prevailed  before  1933— he  Is  better  ofl 
In  machinery,  in  soil,  in  cash,  and  In  net 
worth. 

Organized  labor  Is  opposed  to  the  Taft- 
Btassen-Kllne  proposal  to  reduce  the  farm- 
ers' standard  of  living  because  this  proposal 
Is  part  of  a  general  drive  for  a  smaller  and 
shrinking  American  economy.  The  great 
financial  Interests  behind  the  proposals  made 
by  these  three  persons  are  working  in  Con- 
gress for  smaller  social-security  payments— 
for  a  smaller  health  progranj— for  a  smaller 
housing  program— and  to  shrink  down  or  kill 
all  of  the  programs  that  provide  for  the 
development  of  the  West— such  as  reclama- 
tion, irrigation,  public  power,  etc.  And.  of 
course,  these  same  forces  are  working  to 
destroy  free  trade  unions  so  that  wages  can 
be  lowered  and  the  standard  of  llvhag  In  the 
cities  reduced. 

Organized  labor  does  not  believe  that  there 
Is  any  advantage  In  a  lower  standard  of 
living  for  our  country.  In  a  shrinking  econ- 
omv,  or  in  a  lower  national  Income.  Organ- 
ized labor  believes  in  an  expanding  economy. 
Organized  labor  believes  that  we  should  aim 
at  increasing  the  national  Income  from  Its 
present  $214,000,000,000  a  year  to  $300,000.- 
OOO.OOO  a  year.  Incidentally,  more  business- 
men than  you  think,  agree  with  labor  s  desire 
for  an  expending  economy.  We  hope  that 
the  farmers  wUl  take  the  same  position.  We 
hope  that  the  farmers  wUl  help  organized 
labor  and  the  forward-looking  sections  of 
business  In  defeating  all  those  who  advocate 
a  smaller  or  shrinking  economy  with  the 
lower  standard  of  living  that  goes  with  It. 

We  know  that  many  sections  of  business 
will  be  hurt  If  the  advocates  of  a  little  econ- 
omy or  a  shrinking  economy  continue  In 
office  or  are  returned  to  office  with  power  to 
carry  out  their  reducing  program  for  the 
United  SWtes.  For  example,  when  the  bi- 
partisan reactionaries  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  strike  hard  at  the  farm  program  and 
try  to  reduce  the  farmers'  standard  of  living 
they  are  striking  at  the  farm  machinery 
manufacturers.  They  are  striking  at  the 
automobile  manufacturers  and  the  truck 
manufacturers  and  the  businessmen  who 
make  home  furnishings  and  at  those  who 
manufacture  the  so-called  soft  goods..  They 
are  striking  especially  at  the  manufacturers 
of  durable  goods  so  Important  to  the  farmer. 
In  fact,  these  reactionaries  are  striking  at  the 
whole  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog. 

Organized  workers  know  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  farmer  Is  a  thlrty-bllllcn-doUar 
customer  of  American  business  and  organ- 


ized workers  know  that  the  larir-r  can  be 
even  a  bigger  and  better  customsJr  in  the 
future  if  the  Eighty-first  Congress  does  lU 
duty.  Organized  workers  are  against  Con- 
gress Injuring  all  of  these  hiisinesses  by  re- 
ducing the  farmers'  Income.'  Organized  labor 
has  au  right  to  be  disturbed  at  such  reac- 
tionaiy  proposals  because  all  of  these  busi- 
nesses provide  millions  of  Jobs  in  the  cities. 
If  these  advocates  of  a  smaller  economy 
and  a  shrinking  economy  have  their  way  a 
lower  farm  income  will  be  followed  by  a 
smaller  demand  lor  the  products  of  business 
and  labor.  This,  In  turn,  will  be  followed  by 
a  smaller  demand  by  the  workers  in  the  cities 
for  farm  commodities  and  so  on  down  untU 
we  are  back  In  the  days  of  Harding.  CooUdge. 
and  Hoover  when  agriculture  was  flat  on  Its 
back.  The  proposal  before  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  to  reduce  the  farmers'  income  Is 
simply  the  road  back  to  1920  and  1921.  Labor 
remembers  those  years  and  we  are  sure  that 
farmers,  too,  remember  those  years. 

In  the  years  of  the  farm  depression.  1921 
forward,  the  farmers  had  no  Government 
price  supports.  There  was  no  soil  conserva- 
tion program.  There  was  no  rural  electrifi- 
cation program — (let  us  remember  that  the 
rural  electrification  program  established  In 
1935  has  Increased  the  number  of  electrified 
farms  from  700.000  to  4.500.000 — an  Incresae 
from  10  p>ercent  to  almost  75  percent  of  the 
total  farms).  And,  of  course,  In  those  years, 
the  farmers  were  absolutely  free  from  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  Government  red 
tape  and  Government  controls.  In  those 
same  years,  organized  labor  had  no  old-age 
pensions.  It  did  not  have  any  other  form 
of  social  security.  It  did  not  have  a  40-hour 
week.  There  was  no  minimum  wage  (either 
for  labor  or  agriculture)  labor  had  no  right 
to  organize  or  to  bargain  collectively. 

So  let  us  not  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  and  march  to  the  rear 
under  the  slogan,  "Back  to  1920." 

Now.  what  Is  the  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  farmers'  Income?  It  Is 
the  Brannan  plan.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  a 
farmer.  I  do  not  know  how  to  milk  a  cow 
or  to  cultivate  corn  and  I  am  no  Judge  of  the 
detailed  methods  of  operation  proposed  In 
the  Brannan  plan.  However,  the  over-all  pur- 
pose of  the  Brannan  plan  to  maintain  the 
present  standard  of  living  on  the  farm  Is 
Just  as  Important  for  labor  as  labor's  pro- 
gram to  maintain  the  workers'  standard  of 
living  In  the  cities.  And.  of  cotirse,  the 
Branuan  plan  has  one  advantage  not  pres- 
ent In  the  farm  programs  of  the  past  16  years. 
It  provides  that  the  consumer  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  lower  prices  for  meat,  milk,  fresh 
vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  and  other  perish- 
able farm  products  that  represent  75  percent 
of  the  fanners'  Income  and  which  also  repre- 
sent by  far  a  major  part  of  the  consumers* 
cost  of  living  Items.  Certainly,  In  every  re- 
spect, this  plan  Is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
program  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  which 
aimed  at  reducing  the  farmers'  Income  and 
which  Inevitably  would  guarantee  all  the  un- 
desirable resulU  that  occurred  In  1921  and 
the  following  years. 

Organized  labor  would  like  to  know  If  there 
Is  any  other  plan  available  to  preserve  and 
expand  the  American  standard  of  living. 
Much  of  the  talk  favoring  the  Brannan  plan 
comes  about  because  reactionaries  have  of- 
fered no  constructive  plan  to  take  4ts  place. 
They  merely  continue  to  plug  for  a  shrinking 
American  economy.  They  say.  "cut  and  cut." 
"Lay  off  workers  and  lay  ofl  more  workers." 
"Cancel  this  project  and  cancel  that  project." 
I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  will 
reject  at  the  polls  all  candidates  who  ad- 
vocate this  "little  economy  "  of  cut  and  slash, 
reduce  and  postpone — delay  and  reduce. 

When  the  farm  program  was  first  set  up 
16  years  ago  It  had  the  support  of  forward- 
looking    and    progressive    Congressmen    and 


Senators,  both  from  the  city  and  from  the 
farm.  Many  a  Congressman  who  has  had  a 
perfect  record  of  voting  In  the  Interest  of  the 
farmers  did  not  have  even  a  blade  of  grass 
In  his  city  district.  Many  a  forward-looking 
Congressman  who  had  a  100  percent  labor 
voting  record  came  from  a  district  without  a 
single  factory  and  only  a  few  scattered 
organized  building  uades  workers  who  voted 
in  the  district. 

This  combination  of  farmer  and  worker 
representatives  Is  the  combination  that  put 
on  the  bc>oks  the  Government  support  pro- 
gram for  farmers  and  the  labor  laws  that 
have  made  possible  a  higher  standard  of 
living  In  the  cities,  which.  In  turn,  has 
maintained  and  supported  the  better  stan- 
dard of  living  In  the  rural  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  otu  job  to  re- 
construct this  all-Amerlcan  coalition  that 
did  so  much  for  us  In  the  past.  It  chould 
be  easy  for  us  to  create  worker  and  farmer 
unity  In  the  hails  of  Congress  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  because  we 
have  both  been  attacked. 

In  1947,  a  bi-partisan  reactionary  coalition 
In  the  House  and  Senate  led  off  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
reducing  the  standard  of  living  In  the  city. 
In  the  summer  of  1948.  Senator  Tati  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  Eightieth  Congress 
attack  on  the  farmers'  standard  of  living. 
We  have  both  been  atucked  by  the  same 
great  financial  Interests — we  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  very  same  Individuals  who 
speak  for  these  big  Interests  and  who  disre- 
gard the  welfare  of  the  people  they  represent. 
In  the  unity  of  the  attack  against  us  we 
should  find  the  unity  which  will  make  us 
strong  enough  to  defeat  this  attack — to  pre- 
vent a  little  economy  for  our  country — and 
all  the  evils  that  go  with  It. 

While  our  opponents  have  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  slogan,  back  to  1920,  we  might  well 
consider   the   advantages   of   going   back   to 
1922.     It    was   In    1922   that   a   farm   revolt 
occurred  which  sent  to  Congress  naany  United 
States  Senators  and  many  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  labor  and  who  tried  to  pass  a  farm- 
aid    program.     Whenever    they    did    pass    a 
measure  that  helped  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture  it   was   vetoed.     In   the   1922   election 
labor  was  not  able  to  do  Its  full  part.     The 
•ame   forces   that   crushed   agrlcultvffe   also 
crushed   organized  labor.     Our  membership 
was  smashed  dovm  from  8.000,000  to  2,500.000 
by  the  use  of  injunctions  and  other  anti- 
labor  measures  employed   by   the  antllabor 
and  antifarmer  administration  of  that  era. 
So  while  the  slogan  of  back  to  1922  refers 
to  a   progressive   and   liberal   revolt   at  the 
polls  against  reaction.  It  was  a  revolt  that 
was  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  realistic  and 
energetic   political   activity   on   the   part   of 
labor.     In  1950.  however,  the  situation  will 
be  different.     After  the  Second  World  War 
labor  was  attacked  first  and  was  the  first  to 
react  politically.     Labor  is  now  In  a  position 
to  hold  its  3wn  in  xirban  areas.     Those  of  you 
who  are  engaged  In  agriculture  were  not  at- 
tacked  first  after  this  war.     You   were  at- 
tacked second  so  that  now  all  that  la  nece.«- 
sary  is  for  3rou  to  do  what  you  did  in  1922. 
And  this  time  you  may  be  sure  that  labor 
will  be  an  equal  partner  In  the  enterprise. 
It  wlU  not  lag  behind  in  1950  as  it  did  in  1922. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  political  league  of 
the  AFL  In  Its  campaign  of  last  year  tried 
everywhere  to  work  with  farm  organizations, 
rural  electrification  organizations,  and  farm 
cooperatives.     We  did  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  accomplish  the  best  restilts  because  we  did 
not  start  out  until  almost  June  1,  1948,  and 
the  election  took  place  November  2.     How- 
ever, we  learned  that  the  best  res"  'U  In  the 
public  Interest  were  obtained  In  thoae  SUtes 
where  we  had  a  working  arrangement  with 
the  farmer  interests.     So.  in  1950.  you  may 
be  sure  that  we  vrtll  go  further  and  expand 
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o\ir  1946  be^nnlngs  o'  cooperation  between 
the  farmer  and  the  worker  In  the  political 
field. 

It  te  only  this  combination  that  can  guar- 
antee continued  and  growing  prosperity  in 
the  United  States — and  check  the  reactionary 
campaign  for  a  little  economy. 


Jack  Bell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoaiSA 
IM  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATI8 

Tuesday.  June  21  ( legUlative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  PETPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoan  an  article 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  June  3.  by 
Luther  Vollz.  paying  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished newspaper  columnist.  Jack  Bell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mil*    BrMiMt)  THE  Columns — Jack    BrtL 
(By  Luther  Voltz) 

Jack  Bell  belleTes  In  pixies. 

He  has  erer  rlnce  he  sat  In  childhood  won- 
derment as  his  grandiather.  with  Gaelic  sin- 
cerity, spun  tales  of  good  fairies  an(^  lepre- 
chauns of  Irish  folklore. 

Perhapa  that  explains  best  why  Jack  loves 
lltMe  people  Maybe  that's  why  he'd  rather 
fight  their  battles  and  write  of  their  trlbu- 
latloDs  and  triumphs  than  interview  the 
world's  gianta. 

He  can  discuss  world  affairs  with  leaders 
of  nations.  But  he'd  prefer  chewing  the  fat 
with  some  backw.jcds  Judge  or  constable 
with  tobacco  juice  In  his  whiskers. 

Jack  Bell  likes  people — especially  the  lit- 
tle  people   he   usually   pictures   In   his  own 
folksy  style  as  the  Herald's  Town  Crier  and« 
(or  the  Chicago  Dally  News  Foreign  Service. 

This  man  Bell  Is  something  of  a  study  in 
contrasts 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  outside  St.  Joe.  III., 
down  near  Urbana.  He  picked  corn,  watered 
the  stock,  did  all  the  chores  a  farm  boy  must 
and  learned  to  love  the  good  earth. 

But  Uiougb  be  now  owns  a  (arm  of  his 
own.  be  hasn't  lived  on  one  since  be  was  21. 

He's  aaaentlally  a  family  man.  His  proud- 
est and  happiest  huurs  are  with  Nora  (fa- 
miliar to  all  Ills  rrsderi  for  her  dally  trials 
with  maids  1  and  their  daughters,  precocious 
Sharon  and  tiny  7lta. 

But  let  the  opportunity  for  travel  or  an 
overseas  assignment  come  along  and  he's  oA 
without  even  the  drop  of  a  hat.  He  11  talk 
atout  how  tough  it  is  to  have  to  go.  but  a 
ti actor  couldn't  keep  him  from  (lyLng  to  far 
placca. 

HIS   SHnrS   Akl   tX>UD 

His  tastes  in  books  and  wine  are  those  of 
a  man  who  loves  the  t^ner  things  In  life.  But 
he  picks  out — and  actually  wears — shirts  that 
a  raepectabl}  person  wouldn't  be  found  dead 
in. 

He  has  thst  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to 
laugh  at  his  own  misfortunes,  but  not  at 
tlMse  of  others.  He's  a  sucker  for  a  luurd- 
luck  story 

He'll  listen  to  some  character's  tale  of  woe 
and  write  a  note  to  Louie's  across  the  street 
to  give  the  down-and-outer  a  meal. 

When  he  goes  to  pick  up  the  tab.  Bell 
ttkuaUy  ftnda  the  character- has  ordered  t)M 
beat  steak  in  the  place,  topped  It  off  with  two 
orders  cf  strawberry  snoitcake  and  a  hand- 
ful of  c.gars. 
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But  he  doesn 
patience  with 

That's  why  h< 
acters  to  the 
with  wooden 
for   some 
books — W"*1I 
desk. 

His  callers  a 
moon  woman, 
him  about  the 
Legless  men  on 
a  startled  city 
are  theyll  hav« 
mother  with  a 
children    han 
story 

He  gives  the'h 

But  let  some 
kick   about 
Inflated  propert  r 
change     Then 

HU  is  the  so^ 
"have-nots  " 

But   the    'h 
State  get  nothldg 


sour  and  he  never  loses  his 
little  people. 

gets  a  dally  stream  of  char- 
that  is  always  piled  high 
.  toys,  clothing,  a  trombone 
musician,   crutches,   old 
natne  It.    It's  usually  on  Jack's 


jVist  as  varied     There's  the 

"iho  waited  for  hours  to  tell 

iirorld's  end  that  day  at  noon. 

skate  platforms  zip  through 

r^m  to  see  Bell.    The  chances 

to  wait  while  some  tearful 

in  arms  and  dirt-streaked 

nto  her  skirts   tells   her 
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•II  a  sympathetic  hearing 

real-estate  man  call  up  and 

son^ethlng  Jack  has  said  about 

values  and  watch  the  mood 

I  he  Iilsh  temper  really  shows. 

1  of  understanding  with  the 
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His  hatred 
wars  Is  undying 
where  on  the 
until  he  gets 

Perhaps  he 
best,  retelling 
and  the 
kill  and  be 

As  a  sports 
devote  his  col 
gambUng 
of  James 
he's  Just   as 
sports. 

There's  no 
write.     That's 
hander     Or,  he 

Jack    was    a 
when   he  got 
good  enough 
out  OT  the 

That    was 
into  that  shovi 
left  arm  what 
American 
by  a  German 

Back  home  h 
at  first  on  the 
Illinois      He 
didn't  dance 
about  his  war 

And  then 
Perahlng  came 

"Black  Jack' 
of   the   AEF, 
loe   Cross   on 
empty  left 

Tiie 
read,  told  how 
"extraordinary 
orders,  hsd 
from  desuuctl4u. 
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war  and  thoee  who  make 

But  let  shooting  start  any- 

and  hell  pull  every  string 

to  the  front  lines. 

tiowB  that's  where  he's  at  hl3 

1he  frustrations,  the  heroism. 

sufferlig  of  little  people  who  must 

kUl4d  when  big  people  make  war. 

Itor  Jack  often  as  not  would 

I  mn  to  national   politics,   the 

sltua;lon  In  Miami,  the  literature 

Stevens,  or  a  night-club  act.     Now 

111  ely  to  do  his  daily  stint   In 


th«n 


Jack   came 
the  boom  days 

There  was  a 
desk    back 
Junior  high 
to  him.  gave 
and   itdvlce  on 
a  man. 

One  night 
as   only    he 
shoulder    wa 
under  the 

Jack  came 
it    out    of    his 
the  kid  picked 
paper,  rustled 
men  do.  rolled 
stepped  back 

What  he  got 
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es"   who  complain  of   their 
but  the  back  nf  his  hand. 


pedlctmg  what  the  man  may 
pecause  he's  a  natural   left- 
was. 

pretty   fair    baseball    pitcher 
<iUt  of   high   school.     He   was 
play  in  a  fast  winter  league 
Pailflc  coast. 

before    World    War   I.     He   got 

as  a  machine  gunner.     The 

r/hlpped  "em  past  batters  on 

base  )all  diamonds   was  shattered 

^ell  on  a  Belgian  battlefield. 

«  didn't  create  much  of  a  stir 

campus  at  the  University  cf 

just   a   fanner's  son.     He 

He  was  shy.     He  didn't  talk 

experiences. 

th^re  was  the  day  Gen.  John  J. 

to  town. 

himself,  commander  in  chief 

pinned   a   Distinguished   Serv- 

he   ycung   veteran    with   the 

sle«  vc. 

accompanying  citation  which  Pershing 

Sgt.  John  Arthur  Bell,  with 

heroism"  and  In  defiance  of 

sav^  an  entire  company  of  men 
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<  CMia  TO  MIAMI 

t3  the  Herald   and   Miami   In 
3f  IW5 

1  ;ld  hanging  around  the  sports 

pecking    out    accounts    of 

scbbol  sports.    Jack  took  a  liking 

ccrstructlve  criticism  on  stories 

t>elng  a  newspaperman  and 


was  hammering  out  a  yarn 
The   kid   hung   over   his 
tcklng    every    word    take    form 
tapF  Ing  ke>s. 

the  end  of  a  page,  whipped 

t>pewrlter       Eager    to    help. 

up  two  clean  sheets  of  copy 

:hem  together  as  newspaper- 

them  Into  the  typewriter  and 

a  smiling    "Thank  you." 
<  ras  something  vastly  different. 
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Jack  deliberately  unrolled  the  paper  from 
the  typewriter.  He  put  the  sheets  back  down 
neatly  on  the  pile  on  lUs  desk.  He  picked 
them  up  again,  balanced  them  against  the 
typewriter  platen  and  with  a  quick  move- 
ment of  his  right  hand  spun  them  Into 
writing  position  before  they  could  fall. 

He  didn't  look  up,  didn't  speak  until  the 
story  was  finished.     Then  he  said  quietly: 

"Son.  don't  ever  do  anything  for  a  one- 
arm  man  unless  he  asks  you.  You  see,  he 
might  not  want  help." 

It  was  a  perfect  Insight  on  this  man  Bell. 
I  know.    I  was  the  kid 

What's  Jack  Bell  like?  WeU.  he  loves  little 
people. 

Stand  him  stUl  or  spin  him  like  a  whirling 
dervish,  you  can  see  only  one  side.  That's 
the  human  side. 


Possible  Economk  Slump 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  21  ^legislative  day  of 
Thurs'iay,  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  l^st  night.  June  20.  written 
by  David  Lawrence.  It  is  entitled  "Pres- 
ident Seen  Paced  With  Economic  Slump 
He  Pledged  To  Avoid."  It  is  an  excellent 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Seen  Faced  With  Econom:c  Slvmf 
He  Pledged  To  Avoid — Wktteb  Holds  Recis- 
sioN  Was  Inevitable.  T«uman  Should  Hans 
AoMrrrcD  It 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Just  a  few  short  naonths  ago  President 
Ttuman  was  going  up  and  down  the  country 
telling  the  American  people  that  unless  he 
were  elected  the  Nation  would  experience  a 
depression . 

Many  persons  took  seriously  his  warning 
and  voted  for  him — comprising  eiic  t;h  votes 
perhaps  to  swing  a  close  el'-ctlon.  Mr.  Tru- 
man's campaign  was  based  on  an  assuranc-e 
of  continued  prosperity— high-level  employ* 
ment,  high  wages,  and  high  rewards  to  every 
group.  His  whole  strategy  was  baeed  on  a 
materlaiutlc.  selfish  appeal— to  farmers  and 
to  workers. 

Today  the  Nation  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  slump 
that  could  become  a  serious  depreuion  if 
leadership  fails  and  confidence  In  the  Presi- 
dent himself  continues  to  diminish. 

For  the  trouble  with  Mr  Truman  is  that 
he  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  best  politi- 
cian Is  a  man  who  forsakes  the  evil  wa>-s  of 
politics. 

A  recession  was  inevitable  no  matter  who 
was  elected  last  November.  Mr.  Truman 
would  have  been  a  bigger  man  today  had  he 
stated  that  simple  truth  to  the  people  and 
outlined  Instead  an  economic  program  that 
was  balanced  and  fair.  The  words  "Pair  Deal" 
are  remarkably  descriptive  of  what  the  Na- 
tion ought  to  have  But  Titll  Mr.  Truman 
emancipates  himself  from  the  hold  which 
pressure  groups  and  meretricious  advisers 
have  upon  him.  he  cannot  make  the  words 
"Fair  Deal"  mean  anything. 

MOST  TUL  rEOPLE  TEtTTH 

At  herjrt  Mr  Truman  Is  a  good  man  Again 
and  again  it  is  said  about  hUn  that  he  mean* 
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well.  There  is  no  dislike  for  him  personally. 
He  could  be  a  popular  President  with  all 
classes.  But  he  has  not  yet  started  to  do 
those  things  which  could  make  him  a  great 
President. 

To  be  a  great  President  does  not  mean  to 
give  away  the  people's  money.  The  first  re- 
quirement is  to  tell  the  jseople  the  truth — 
all  of  it,  no  matter  how  painful  it  is.  Noth- 
ing is  to  be  gained  by  Ijelng  a  partisan — by 
denouncing  groups  i  r  individual.^  who  did 
not  agree  with  him  *ast  summer  and  do  not 
agree  with  him  now.  Everything  Is  to  be 
gained  by  summoning  the  most  disinterested 
men  of  all  parties  and  developing  a  national 
policy  that  is  right  for  the  United  States 
today — and  which  may  indeed  seem  to  lie 
contrary  to  what  the  politicians  or  pressure 
groups  want. 

The  kind  of  advice  Mr.  Truman  needs  was 
given  publicly  over  the  week  end  by  James 
F.  Byrnes  In  a  speech  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University's  200th  anniversary  celebration. 

Here  is  a  Democrat  who  served  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  many  years  and 
won  the  respect  of  tx>th  parties.  Here  is  a 
man  who  served  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  appointment  of  President 
Roosevelt.  And  here  is  a  man  who  left  that 
high  post  to  take  a  difficult  and  nerve-racking 
Job  as  director  of  economic  mobilization 
during  the  war.  President  Truman  later  ap- 
pointed him  Secretary  of  State.  Certainly 
here  is  a  disinterested  man  who  does  not 
aspire  further  to  political  honors. 

And  what  did  Mr.  Byrnes  say.  He  de- 
clared a  national  policy  in  a  few  words: 

WAKNEO  of  WlXrAKE  STATE 

Our  first  line  of  defense  Is  a  sound,  sol- 
vent American  economy.  But  to  achieve 
such  strength,  he  sugg.Jted  that  the  only 
wise  course  is  to  reduce  exjjendltures  and  live 
within  our  Income. 

BCr.  Byrnes  warned  that  certain  Federal 
programs  before  Congress  today  would  create 
a  welfare  state  in  which  the  American  people 
would  be  economic  slaves.  Unless  there  was 
economy,  he  expresed  fear  that  the  United 
States  may  be  going  down  the  road  to 
Stat  ism. 

The  former  Secretary  of  State,  therefore, 
made  a  concrete  proposal,  namely,  that  Con- 
gress authorize  the  President  to  make  the 
reduction  necessary  to  bring  the  expenditures 
ullhln  our  income.  He  pointed  out  that  be- 
cause several  appropriation  bills  have  passed 
both  Houses,  a  blanket  reduction  by  Presi- 
dential authority  was  logical  and  the  only 
way  out. 

He  U  right  about  it.  But  Mr.  Truman  will 
have  to  become  a  new  kind  of  President  to 
accomplish  It  if  Congress  should  give  him 
the  power.  Many  men  can  win  elections,  but 
can  they  win  the  respect  of  all  the  people — 
the  confidence  that  means  a  real  place  in 
American  history?  The  next  flO  days  will 
bring  the  test  and  perhaps  fix  the  level  of 
prestige  or  ignominy  that  historians  will  re- 
cord for  Harry  8.  Truman. 


Africultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in 
the  South 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  E\TNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  have 
included  in  the  Record  an  article  wliich 
appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  Readers 
Digest  entitled  'The  Rebirth  of  the 
South,"  by  Louis  Bromfleld,  which  was 


a  reprint  of  the  article  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Country  Gentleman. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  this  Is  a 
splendid  article  which  Mr.  Bromfield  has 
written.  It  is  authentic  and  reflects 
careful  research  and  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture.  What  Mr.  Brom- 
field has  to  say  regarding  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  the  South  in  an 
agricultural  way  is  true  and  appreciated, 
and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  his 
article.  However,  I  do  wish  to  say  that 
in  writing  so  authoritatively  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  South,  Mr.  Bromfield  has 
made  several  omissions  in  his  explana- 
tion of  that  progress.  I  should  like  to 
take  note  of  these  omissions.  Pirst  of 
all,  he  has  neglected  to  mention  that  the 
key  to  the  progress  In  the  South  is  the 
character  of  the  southern  people,  the 
willingness  to  work  to  overcome  handi- 
caps; he  has  oniltted  the  mention  of 
the  Industrial  growth  of  the  South  and 
of  the  industries  which,  through  faith 
of  southern  people  in  their  native  land, 
has  made  possible  and  by  which  the 
determination  of  southern  people  to 
overcome  economic  handicaps  has  been 
most  evident.  He  has  neglected  to  men- 
tion the  great  boon  to  agriculture  and 
Industry  alike  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  countless  benefits 
which  have  been  derived  therefrom,  and 
which  were  made  possible  through  the 
belief  of  the  southern  people  that  har- 
nessed resources  of  nature  are  the  surest 
path  to  universal  progress  and  prosper- 
ity. Yes:  the  South  continues  to  make 
progress  industrially  and  agriculturally 
and  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Bromfield  and  others  write  more  fully 
and  expansively  on  this  subject  for  the 
Information  of  all  the  Nation. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

THE    EEBIXTH    OE    THE    SOUTH 

(By  Louis  Bromfield) 
Only  10  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  spoke 
of  the  South  as  the  Nation's  No.  l  economic 
problem.  Today  no  other  part  of  the  Na- 
tion is  growing  and  developing  so  rapidly. 
Hard-working,  intelligent  new  pioneers  have 
taken  wornout  land  from  the  tyranny  of  King 
Cotton  and  turned  It  into  rich,  diversified 
production.  Meanwhile,  as  farm  mechaniza- 
tion has  progressed,  hundreds  of  thottsands  of 
low-wage  seasonal  farm  workers  have  found 
year-rotmd  employment  in  rapidly  expand- 
ing southern  industries. 

I  have  a  deep  affection  for  the  South 
and  periodically  make  tours  along  lU  back 
reads.  Each  time  I  revisit  the  same  terri- 
tory I  am  astonished  by  the  progress  in 
prosperity,  living  conditions  and  happiness. 
The  Old  South  of  the  rotting.  pUlared  plan- 
tation house,  a  wretched,  single-crop  cotton 
agriculture,  the  share  cropper  living  in  a 
mud-plastered  cabin,  is  rapidly  becoming 
oljsoleie.  Within  only  7  years,  for  example. 
I  have  seen  agricultural  slums  virtually  dis- 
appear from  North  Carolina,  where  agricul- 
tural income  has  increased  from  two  hundred 
milUon  to  nearly  eight  hundred  miUion  dol- 
lars per  year. 

Almost  every  year  I  visit  my  friends,  the 
Simpson  brothers.  In  Alabama.  About  15 
years  ago  they  inherited  600  acres  of  cotton 
land  with  a  $40,000  mortgage.  Today  these 
brothers  raise  more  cotton  on  50  acres  than 
the  whole  farm  produced  when  they  took  It 
over.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  given  over 
to  sweetpotatoes,  pecans,  grass  and  legumes, 
beef  cattle  and  hogs,  with  occasional  seed 
crops.  The  600  acres  have  grown  to  3,000 
acres,  and  the  brothers  have  buUt  them- 
selves two  handsome  brick  houses. 


Then  there's  Tom  Necker  over  In  east 
Texas.  He  hasn't  a  lot  of  land,  and  until 
10  years  ago  he  had  it  all  In  cotton.  On  a 
Government  loan  he  bought  cows  and 
planted  grass  and  legtimes.  The  gross  return 
on  his  land  the  last  year  he  raised  cotton 
was  less  than  a  thousand  doUars.  Last  year 
his  gross  on  the  same  acreage  was  more  than 
$10,000 

The  rebirth  of  the  Old  South  has  come 
about  tlu-ough  the  brains  and  energy  of 
hundredf  of  Individuals  like  the  Simpsons 
and  Tom  Necker.  It  has  come  about  through 
Government  financing  and  the  devoted  work 
of  county  agents  and  soil -conservation  engi- 
neers, through  the  contributions  of  experi- 
ment-station and  agricultural-college  re-  _ 
searchers  in  finding  new  crops. 

Most  of  the  soils  in  the  South,  however 
depleted  or  eroded,  are  fundamentally  good 
soils  which  react  richly  to  knowledge  and 
good  treatment.  The  potentially  rich  red 
soUs  are  deep  and  easy  to  work  and  the  marl 
or  limestone  base  of  the  black  soils  makes 
possible  the  growth  of  miracle-working  leg- 
umes. The  legumes  feed  the  whole  range  of 
succtiient  grasses,  which  In  turn  make  for 
profitable  lieef-  and  dairy-cattle  production. 
In  some  areas  where  even  lime  failed  to 
make  alfalfa  grow,  science  discovered  what 
was  missing — the  trace  element  boron. 
When  as  little  as  10  pounds  of  borax  per 
acre  was  applied  to  the  soil,  alfalfa  and  other 
legumes  fiouiished. 

The  chain  of  limestone,  legtmies,  grasses, 
and  livestock  has  incretised  immensely  the 
organic  content  of  soils  which  in  the  past 
imder  single-crop  cotton  had  been  reduced  to 
nearly  zero.  Rotation  of  crops,  with  empha- 
sis on  legumes,  has  brought  back  to  so-caUed 
worn-out  soils  t>acterla,  fungi,  molds,  earth- 
worms and  other  living  factors  which  make 
dormant  fertility  quickly  avaUable. 

Of  the  crops  that  have  played  a  part  in  the 
southern  renaissance  some  had  been  growing 
under  the  very  noees  of  farmers  and  experi- 
ment stations.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, a  county  agent  noticed  that  a  long- 
familiar  grass  on  a  steep  Kentucky  hiUslde 
was  deep  green  in  midwinter.  Now  widely 
propagated  as  Kentucky  fescue  31,  it  pro- 
vides succulent  pasture  for  livestock  through 
the  winter  months  on  thousands  of  acres. 

The  Cayley  or  Singletary  pea  grows  wUd 
along  roadsides  in  the  Deep  South.  It  took  a 
farmer  named  Cayley — who  had  come  down 
from  Ohio  to  Alabama — to  observe  that  this 
plant  continued  growing  throughout  the 
winter,  an  otMervation  made  also  by  Profes- 
sor Singletary  of  Lotiislana  State  Agrlctiltxiral 
College  at  atmut  the  same  time.  It  Is  now 
worth  mUlions  to  tlie  South,  for  after  the 
crop  has  been  used  as  pasture  during  the 
winter  It  Is  plowed  in  as  organic  material, 
along  with  quantities  of  nitrogen  it  has  fixed 
out  of  the  air. 

Other  valuable  plants  have  come  from  re- 
mote paru  of  the  world  and  found  southern 
soUs  and  climate  singtilarly  adapted  to  their 
growth.  Alfalfa,  credited  with  an  AsUtlc 
origin,  has  l>ecome  one  of  the  great  wealth- 
producing  crops  of  the  South  not  only  be- 
cause of  iu  high  iirotein  and  feeding  values 
but  because  it  checks  erosion  and  produces 
nitrogen  deep  in  the  soil. 

Kudzu.  from  Japan,  a  deep-rooted  legumi- 
nous vine,  has  a  prodigious  summer  growth. 
sometimes  as  much  as  40  to  50  feet.  It  was 
first  brought  to  this  country  by  clipper  ship 
and  was  long  used  as  an  ornamental  plant 
called  "porch  vine."  Someone  discovered 
that  it  is  a  fabulous  erosion -checking  cover 
for  gullies  too  deep  to  be  bulldozed  over.  Not 
only  that — it  furnishes  high-protein  pasture 
and  forage.  Throughout  the  South  it  has 
reclaimed  land  once  regarded  as  hopelessly 
lost. 

Crimson  clover,  ont  of  the  best  of  winter 
clover  crops  and  nitrogen-producing  legumes, 
comcj  from  Europe  and  Asia.  A  sport,  or 
Tarlation,  of  this  plant  occurred  a  few  years 
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•CO  In  Alabama.  In  a  pecan  orchard  seeded 
to  crlmaon  clorer.  a  patch  about  10  feet 
square  reaeected  Itself — not  Immediately  as 
was  Its  babit  but  a  yt&T  later,  the  seed  re- 
maining dormant  In  the  ground  during  the 
Intervening  tune.  Gradually  it  took  over  the 
whole  orchard.  This  seeding  habit  makes  It 
poastble  to  grow  a  crop  of  com  or  cotton  dtir* 
lr.g  the  period  the  seed  is  dormant  and,  when 
that  crop  is  harvested,  to  Ond  the  Aeld  cov- 
ered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  young  crimson- 
clover  plants  to  keep  the  eartttftprotected  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Ladlno  cloTcr,  a  rival  of  %lfalfa  as  "the 
green  gold  of  agrlcxilture."  was  brought  to 
this  country  about  25  years  ago  from  north- 
em  Italy.  Under  proper  rainfall  conditions 
it  is  the  greatest  known  producer  of  hlgh- 
proteln  pasture  for  cattle,  hogs,  turkeys,  and 
chickens.  It.  too.  coders  the  ground  and 
builds  rather  than  destroys  soils.  It  has 
helped  produce  the  enormous  recent  growths 
of  the  poultry  industry  in  the  South. 

Another  cover  crop  of  Asiatic  origin  Is  the 
blue  lupin,  a  legume  which  can  be  sown 
after  the  corn  or  cotton  harvest  to  protect 
the  earth  against  wmter  rains.  It  blossoms 
In  Pabniary  and  is  ready  to  plow  under  with 
all  the  nitrogen  and  organic  material  it  pro- 
duces in  time  to  seed  another  crop  of  corn 
or  cotton  the  following  season.  Sometlnoes 
it  Is  used  for  grazing  before  being  turned  into 
the  soil. 

Strswberries.  asparagus,  truck  crops,  pea- 
nuts, and  other  products  are  adding  millions 
to  the  agricultural  income  of  a  vast  srea 
where  once  only  cotton  grew.  The  growth 
and  salt  of  tomato  plants,  seeded  early  in  the 
South  and  shipped  to  northern  growers  fur 
replanting,  has  become  sn  Industry.  Tung 
oil.  our  entire  supply  of  which  formerly 
came  from  China,  is  being  produced  fur  use 
In  paints  and  varnlshss  by  au  Increasing 
number  of  southern  orchards. 

It  has  at  last  been  realised  that  the  south- 
em  llTMtocJc  grower  and  dairyman  has  grest 
advantages  over  farmers  In  the  North  and 
Middle  West.  Through  must  of  the  South 
taVMtment  in  barns  and  equipment  to  house 
livestock  snd  star*  forage  during  the  long 
winter  is  unnecessary  since  It  Is  usually  pos- 
sible to  keep  cattle  on  pasture  the  year  round. 

Until  recently  most  of  the  milk  consumed 
In  the  South  came  from  the  North  and  Mid- 
dle West.  It  was  too  expensive  for  many 
families  But  today  one  sees  everywhere,  in 
fields  which  only  a  little  while  ago  were  bare 
and  gullied,  fine  herds  of  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  up  to  their  knees  In  grass  and  legumes. 

One  of  the  soundest  developments  is  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  absentee  land- 
lord. Land  has  been  passing  into  the  hands 
of  men  working  as  owners  rather  than  un- 
der the  tenant-farmer,  sharecropper  arrange- 
ment which  contributed  so  much  to  poverty 
and  low  living  standards.  No  other  factor 
has  destroyed  more  good  land  in  the  Nation 
than  the  short-term,  year-by-year  arrange- 
ment between  absentee  landlord  and  tenant 
farmer.  That  system  encourages  both  to 
steal  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  the  soil. 
In  1936  only  44  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
South  were  farmed  by  owners;  today  more 
than  60  percent  are  so  farmed. 

Statistics  on  agricultural  income  In  the 
Southern  States  show  an  increase  from 
about  two  an.1  a  quarter  billion  dollars  In 
1940  to  more  than  eight  billions  in  1947. 
£ven  allowing  for  inflated  prices  and  for  the 
gVMral  rise  in  farm  Income,  the  figures  are 
rwnarlcable.  While  the  farm  income  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  (Including  the 
South)  increased  over  the  same  period  300 
percent,  the  income  of  the  Southern  States 
Increased   nearly  400  percent. 

The  record  of  aouthern  agrlc\ilture  Is  ample 
proof  that  most  basically  good  soils  are  not 
worn  out  and  can  raplcily  be  restored  at  low 
cost.  And  that  with  economic  rebirth  come 
other  things — better  diet,  better  educaliou. 
and  a  better  South  and  Ame<lca. 


Blueprint  for  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EblTH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  F  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20.  1949 

Mrs.  RO  3ERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iii  a  recent  issue  of  Collier's 
weekly  ma  jazine  there  appeared  a  very 
.significant  irticle  by  Mr.  Walter  Winchell 
entitled  "Blueprint  for  Disaster."  It  is 
well  done,  impartial,  fair,  and  to  the 
point.  It  >rings  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  jieople  the  great  Importance  of 
having  a  .snooth  operating  military  team 
composed  c  f  our  respective  services.  And 
just  as  important.  It  brings  to  our  atten- 
tion here  ii  this  Congress  the  necessity 
of  our  mi  Intalnlng  our  constitutional 
prerogative  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military  services.  This  constitutional 
power  of  ci  /illan  control  rests  completely 
here  In  thi.'  Congress  and  It  Is  cur  solemn 
duty  to  se<  to  It  that  we  do  not  permit 
this  contro  to  accidentally  or  Inadvert- 
ently pass    o  others. 

In  thi.5  Collier's  article.  Mr.  Winchell 
very  correctly  points  out  the  Importance 
of  tradition  in  our  military  services.  He 
brings  to  oi  r  attention  the  overwhelming 
victories  o'  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  and  the  United  States  Navy  In 
thase  dajri  when  we  were  pushing  the 
Jap  back  to  his  homeland.  Make  no 
ml.stake  ab>ut  It  for  there  Is  no  question 
but  that  an  y  legislation  which  might  cur- 
tall  the  tradition  and  spirit  behind  the 
respective  uniforms  of  our  military  serv- 
ices will  operate  as  a  dagger  In  the  heart 
of  the  flgliting  spirit  of  the  men  who 
must  carry  the  burden  of  protecting  our 
freedom. 

There  ar?  more  ways  than  one  to  strike 
a  death  blow  at  one  or  more  of  our  great 
military  or  ranizatlons.  One  is  by  legis- 
lation and  Lhat  concerns  us.  We  should 
be  very  cai  eful  that  the  Congress  never 
enacts  any  laws  which  in  the  end  might 
boomerang  and  prove  disastrous.  An- 
other way  i  >  by  Executive  order  or  decree. 
Through  tl  is  method  of  Executive  order 
It  is  pos.<;i  )Ie  to  transfer  the  military 
functions  <ir  missions  from  one  service 
to  another  and  thereby  ruin  morale  and 
spirit  to  cai  ry  into  the  future  the  glorious 
traditions  of  the  past.  Through  this 
method  a  ;reat  military  service  can  be 
left  to  wit!  er  on  the  vine.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  to  1  naintain  civilian  control  over 
our  milltar  /  forces  it  is  essential  that  It 
exercise  th  i  right  of  review  of  all  Exec- 
utive orders  relating  to  the  creation,  as- 
signment, and  operation  of  military  mis- 
sions. Thtre  Is  no  point  and  no  value 
In  maintaining  complete  control  at  the 
front  door  <  if  our  military  house  and  for- 
getting all  ibout  the  back  door. 

In  this  bi  ief  message  to  you  this  morn- 
ing I  suggest  that  all  of  you  read  Mr. 
Wlnchells  irticle  which  I  am  including 
here  as  a  Jart  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
doing  this  I  ecause  I  feel  that  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  this  country  for 
every  Mem  xr  of  Congress  to  read  this 
article.    In  conclusion  my  plea  is  this — 


as  Members  of  this  great  parliamentary 
body  let  us  not  di^^pate  our  powers 
through  Inaction  but  let  us  enforce  our 
powers  and  show  the  people  of  America, 
whom  we  repre.sent,  that  their  Congress 
Is  .still  in  control  of  their  Government. 
The  article  is  as  follows : 

BLtrXPRINT   rOl   CISA£TT> 

(By  Walter  Winchell) 

Mr.  and  Mrs  United  States:  When  a  nation 
is  about  to  depart  from  the  proven  way  of  its 
ancestors  there  should  be.  at  least,  a  pause  at 
the  crossroads.  Before  a  nation  plunges  cfl 
at  a  tangent  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  It  has  traveled  with  honor  and  dignity 
for  170  years,  the  theory  of  the  new  way 
should,  at  least,  be  tested  by  challenge. 

America  is  at  a  coiutltutlonal  crossroads 
today. 

While  this  Nation  hopefully  gropes  for  new 
objectives,  it  actually  is  abandoning  the  sa- 
cred procedures  which  were  the  topmost  con- 
cern of  the  men  who  created  it.  The  funda- 
mental concept  of  the  American  definition  of 
law  and  order  Is  that  the  end  never  Juftlfles 
the  means.  In  our  seeking  toward  the  end — 
that  we  shall  be  a  perfectly  defended  country 
by  twentieth-century  standards — we  are  now 
In  danger  of  sacrificing  the  means  by  which 
we  live  in  these  United  States  as  freemen. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  the  American  people 
should  now  cry.  "Halt!"  on  two  military  bills 
before  the  Congress— the  Tydlngs  bill  (S. 
1813)  and  the  Vinson  bill  fH.  R.  3843)— be- 
cause these  documents,  in  effect,  may  wreck 
the  very  Constitution  they  are  supposed  to 
protect.  It  Is  not  because  I  condemn  the 
new  objective*  of  military  unification,  but 
bcceuse  I,  like  the  rest  of  my  fellow  cltltens, 
have  not  been  informed  of  them:  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  have  reached  conclusions,  but  be- 
cause I  have  not  even  been  informed  of  the 
methods  by  which  conclusions  were  reached. 
I  am  In  doubt. 

When  an  American  is  In  doubt  as  to 
whether  his  rlghu  under  the  Constitution 
are  being  unpaired  his  conscience  leaves  htm 
no  choice.  He  must  defend  the  Constitution 
on  the  steps  of  his  own  Capitol  as  certainly 
as  he  must  defend  his  country  In  the  strato- 
sphere or  In  the  pounding  surf  if  need  be. 

I.  therefore,  write  this  as  a  citizen  to  you. 
my  fellow  citizens,  urging  that  we  demand 
an  explanation  of  the  legislation  which  pro- 
poses transfer  and  centralization  of  great 
new  power— military  and  financial— in  the 
Department  cf  Defense.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  transfer  Is  iniquitous.  But  I  most  cer- 
tainly do  say  that  the  procedures  by  which  It 
is  being  accomplished  are  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  this  Republic:  that  they  are  un- 
accompanied by  a  really  clear  public  under- 
standing, and  that,  unchallenged,  they  are  a 
threat  to  the  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  told  that  modern  warfare  requires 
a  unified  command  in  the  military,  but  we 
are  given  no  assurance  that  our  funda- 
mental democratic  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances will  continue  to  control  it.  Thomas 
Jefferson.  James  Madison  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  would  no  more  have  created  such 
a  milltary-px>litlcal  machine  such  as  that  be- 
ing formed  than  they  would  have  loosed  into 
a  holiday  parade  a  crazed  sUlllon.  without 
rider,  bridle,  saddle,  whip  or  checkrein. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  re- 
ceived a  conunlitee  dedicated  to  protecting 
migratory  bird  life.  It  was  shortly  after 
the  war  with  Spain.  The  conuJilttee  com- 
plained that  American  soldiers  in  Cuba  were 
wantonly  shooting  sitting  birds  who  had 
come  to  rest  on  the  tropical  waters  there  on 
their  seasonal  fiights  south.  The  Rough 
Rider,  with  his  customary  effectiveness, 
grabbed  a  telephone,  asked  for  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  tersely  ordered:  "Mr.  Secretary, 
tell  Wood  to  stop  that  damned  bird  slaughter 
down  in  Cuba."  , 
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ABUSE   or   PftZKOCATITZ    CHALLKNCEO 

The  committee  withdrew,  overwhelmed  by 
the  decision  and  the  dispatch  of  Its  execu- 
tion. A  distinguished  visitor,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  entire  episode,  remarked  to  the 
commander  in  chief:  "I  think  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  yotur  prerogatives,  Mr.  President, 
and  you  may  believe  me  yotir  whole  proce- 
dure was  unconstitutional." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Teddy,  "but  one  of 
the  most  dee-lightful  things  about  this  office 
is  that  nine  tenths  of  a  President's  illegal 
acts  arent  ever  questioned." 

The  trouble  with  the  beloved  Teddy's 
statement,  unfortunately,  is  that  this  Is 
true.  And  Just  as  unfortunately  a  whole 
Nation's  civil  rights  can  be  killed— Just  as 
easily — as  a  bird's  life  can  be  sptared. 

This  Republic  was  founded  on  the  theory 
of  checks  and  balances.  The  Constitution 
did  not  restrict  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
Government.  On  the  contrary  these  powers, 
delegated  to  our  central  government,  were 
so  formidable  that  they  had  to  be  proved 
out,  finally,  at  Gettysburg.  But  even  as  the 
founding  fathers  entrusted  great  powers  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  touchstone,  in- 
deed the  watchword,  of  American  liberty 
was  that  no  one  man,  and  no  single  depart- 
ment, should  ever  wield  them  all.  The  pow- 
ers Inherent  In  Government  are  so  great 
that  the  fovmdlng  fathers  feared  that  if  any 
one  man  were  to  be  vested  with  them  all.  he 
would  automatically  become  a  dictator, 
whether  he  wanted  to  be  or  not. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  which  branch 
of  our  Government  is  mesnt  to  have  final 
power,  the  Congreas.  the  President  or  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  the  Congress.  Con- 
gress to  the  expression  of  the  wlU  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  so  closely  was  this  differentiation 
made,  that  no  appropriation  can  be  ob- 
tained unless  the  bill  for  It  originates  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Not  even  the 
Senate  may  Initiate  financial  measures;  the 
House,  the  body  nearest  the  people,  was  des- 
ignated to  control  forever  the  purse  sulngs 
of  our  country. 

Accordingly,  the  Invasion  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  to  a  body  blow  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  Hitlers,  the  Mussollnto.  the 
Stalins  cannot  exist  In  a  nation  which  has  a 
congress  or  a  free  parliament.  Yet  the  legto- 
latlve  branch  of  the  Government  of  these 
United  States  stands  challenged — and  suc- 
cessfully challenged — by  a  sp>eclal  gag  order 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Defense  even 
before  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  act 
finally  on  the  Tydlngs  and  Vinson  bills. 
This  presents  a  tremendcus  constitutional 
crisis,  completely  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  Had  such  doctrine 
charged  iacross  oiu'  borders  under  the  battle 
flag  of  a  foreign  enemy,  It  would  have  been 
recognized.  We  would  have  fought  It,  if 
necessary,  from  behind  the  fishermen's 
shacks  on  the  Maine  coast  to  the  irrigation 
ditches  of  Callfc«-nla. 

But  because  the  threat  bears  a  Washington 
date  line,  we  accept  it.  What  is  worse  and 
almost  criminal,  the  Congress  accepts  it — 
without  a  murmur. 

OEFENSX   OEPAKTMENT   BUCKS  CONCXESS 

Under  the  Defense  Department  mandate, 
officers  and  men  of  the  United  Dtates  armed 
forces  are  forbidden  to  give  Information  to 
Congress,  unless  their  statement  is  approved 
first  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  is 
far  more  than  an  invasion  of  the  military 
man's  rights  as  a  citizen:  it  Is  an  outright 
defiance  of  Congress  as  a  body.  Had  George 
Washington  himself  ever  issued  such  an 
order  the  Continental  Congress  would  have 
driven  him  out  of  Independence  Hall. 

Congress  has  the  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed right  to  know  anything  about  the  Re- 
public, because  unless  Congress  has  the  facis 
it  cannot  pass  intelligent  laws.  Yet  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  Indicated  that  it 


will  present  to  Congreas  only  those  facts  that 
it  wishes  Congreas  to  bear.  Thto  to  control 
of  Congress — by  censorship.  Yes.  believe  It 
or  not,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  United  States,  your 
Congress  is  censored — and  it  to  accepting  this 
censorship  from  a  department  which  Con- 
gress to  supposed  to  control. 

My  fellow  Americans,  write,  wire.  ask.  beg— 
and  demand— of  your  Congressman  that  your 
fundamental  right  of  information  (removed 
from  his  pocket  whUe  he  slept)  be  returned 
at  once. 

The  strongest  actions  are  necessary  to 
counteract  the  censorship  of  Congress  by  the 
Defjartment  of  Defense.  The  fact  is  that 
tinlesE  thto  censorship  order  Is  countermand- 
ed by  the  Department  there  Is  stilficlent  evi- 
dence right  now  for  Congress  to  impeach  the 
officlato  who  are  ordering  that  information 
be  withheld  from  it.  Further,  under  hto  oath 
to  the  Constitution,  any  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Irtabllsbment  who  refuses  to 
furnish  Congnaa  with  Information  bearing 
on  the  defense  of  the  Republic  should  be 
subject  to  impeachment  by  trial  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  not  by  military  court  martial. 
The  final  power  must  be  civilian.  AU  of 
history  is  shouting  Its  warning.  The  cannon 
of  Loiito  XIV'  bore  thto  Inscription: 
"The  final  argument  of  the  King." 
The  Department  of  Defense  appear*  to  l>e 
urging  the  same  "argument"  when  it  censors 
the  Congress. 

In  1»48  the  Department  of  Defense  was  not 
caprlcloiu  In  Its  unconstitutional  defiance  of 
Congress  It  was  deliberately  concealing  one 
of  the  greatest  scandals  In  American  htotory. 
There  to  evidence  to  support  the  belief  that 
right  now  the  Department  Is  withholding 
from  the  American  people  information  on  a 
collective  dereliction  of  duty  unmatched  In 
the  annals  of  any  nation  which  ever  survived. 
The  truth  to  that  the  high  command  In 
Washington  has  faUed  the  American  people. 
Rivalries  among  the  fighting  service*  are  be- 
ing fotight  to  a  bloody  draw  at  the  expense 
of  the  security  of  the  country.  Of  thto.  every 
foreign  capital.  Including  Moscow,  to  well  and 
fully  aware. 

The  reason  for  censorship  of  Congress — and 
of  you — to  not  obscure.  You  and  the  country 
have  been  sacrificed.  Your  Congressman,  and 
he  alone,  can  prove  I  am  right  by  officially 
demanding  an  Investigation.  I  dare  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  countermand  the  order 
of  November  8.  1948.  and  to  permit  the  ad- 
mlrato.  the  air  chiefs,  the  Army  Ground  Force 
generals,  or  the  Conunar.dant  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  to  take  the  stand  under 
oath  and  to  voice  their  convictions  on  the 
state  of  this  Nation's  defense  to  those  who 
ar"  ultimately  their  constitutional  conunand- 
ers — the  American  people. 

I  believe  at  first  the  now  bitterly  competi- 
tive big  brass  was  actuated  by  honest  convic- 
tions. But  somewhere,  somehow,  the  squab- 
ble became  so  savage,  so  personal,  and  so  im- 
reasonlng  that  it  Is  now  the  chief  danger  to 
the  safety  of  the  Republic. 

The  fight  to  far  from  fintohed.  The  con- 
testants have  merely  concluded  another  vi- 
cious roimd.  With  baleful  eye  and  somber 
intent  each  service  Is  measuring  the  other  In 
preparation  for  the  next  frightful  heat. 

MaJ.  Gen.  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan  has  de- 
clared that  the  most  perfect  subversive  action 
that  can  be  effected  against  an  enemy  na- 
tion to  to  achieve  distmlty  among  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  Its  armed  forces.  The  gen- 
eral slated  that  the  acme  of  intelligence 
goals  would  be  to  stir  up  dtounlty  in  any 
enemy's  high  command. 

Why  should  the  Department  of  Defense 
be  permitted  to  deprive  the  American  people 
erf  these  facts?  Why  should  thto  Department 
be  allowed  to  put  felt  aroimd  the  doors  be- 
hind which  thto  brawl  to  taking  place — to 
soundproof  them  so  well  that  not  even  Con- 
gr^  can   hear   the  soiinds  of   the   titanic 


struggle?  Some  Senators  I  know,  who  are 
familiar  with  thto  undercover  battle,  are 
darkly  muttering  the  word  "treaaoa." 


SnXNCX  IMPOSED  ON  AkMXB 

For  thto  reason — the  conspiracy  of  sUenoe — 
I  am  opposed  to  pending  legtolatlon  for  ftir- 
ther  tmlflcatlon  of  the  armed  forces,  though 
I  am  not  opposed  to  unification.  Facts  for 
any  honest  debate  on  these  bilto  have  been 
withheld  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
blanket  orders  against  discussion  or  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  unification  among 
personnel  of  the  armed  forces,  and  by  the 
Implied  threat  that  swift  demotion,  transfer, 
or  even  court  martial  wUl  follow  for  any 
man  or  woman  in  the  services  who  dare* 
speak  hto  mind. 

The  principle  involved  to  far  more  Im- 
portant than  the  military  bills  themselves. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  these  bills  to 
approvp  them.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  report 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  does  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  moral  overtones  of  the  method  by 
which  these  unification  bUto  were  manufac- 
tured amoimt  to  even  more  of  an  attack  on 
self-respecting  people  than  upon  their  Con- 
stitution. There  is  only  one  thing  wonw 
than  government  by  bureaucrat — and  that  to 
government  by  "expert."  The  creed  of  th* 
"expert"  to'^that  no  amateur  should  be  al- 
lowed to  touch  delicate  machinery.  Thla 
to  sound,  up  to  a  point.  It  may  take  an 
expert  to  assemble  a  motorcar,  but  any  ama- 
teur can  tell  you  instantly  whether  or  not 
It  works  when  be  applies  hto  foot  to  the 
self-starter.  An  "expert"  In  a  cubbyhole  to 
no  substitute  for  a  responsible  public  official 
under  oath  on  an  open  witnea*  stand  befora 
Congre**. 

Whether  or  not  Confrea*  like*  it*  Job,  it 
In  the  end  to  reeponslble  to  the  people — and 
It  to  not  within  the  power  of  Ctrngra**  to  ab- 
dicate, allocate,  or  delegate  that  rasponstbU* 
Ity. 

The  Congre**  of  the  United  State*  owe*  to 
the  American  people  an  Immediate  explana- 
tion as  to  Just  how,  where,  when,  and  why 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  acquired  his  power 
to  defy  constitutional  subpenas  generally. 
\-hen  many  American  citizens  have  been 
thrown  in  JaU  at  various  times  in  the  past 
century  for  ignoring  them  individually. 

On  the  record,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  not  only  In  contempt  of  Coneress,  It  to  in 
outrageous  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  once  sardonically  ob- 
served that  a  United  States  citizen  leaves 
hto  Constitution  behind  him  when  he  goes 
abroad.  At  the  time,  yoiu  correspondent 
corrected:  the  American  citizen  leaves  hto 
Constitution  behind  only  when  he  to  lowered 
into  his  grave.  But  the  Department  of  De- 
fense now  goes  far  beyond  that.  In  effect, 
it  holds  that  when  an  American  boy  to 
drafted  he  becomes  a  second-class  citizen 
In  hto  own  land.  Should  hto  superiors 
blimder  away  hto  life,  should  they  mistreat 
him  as  a  man,  shotild  they  squander  away 
hto  vitality  and  youth  through  some  mto- 
guided  whim  of  theirs,  these  facts  could  not 
be  brought  out  before  Congress — except  by 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

BT7MTLIATIN6  THX  LAWMAKZXS 

The  day  Congress  accepted  thto  tisurpa- 
tion  of  its  sacred  constitutional  duty.  Con- 
gressmen should  have  tied  a  small  piece  of 
crep)e  to  their  brief  cases — in  memory  of 
great  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
would  have  been  carried  down  the  Capltc* 
steps  to  their  hearses  rather  than  coun- 
tenance It — Instead  of  crawling  back  to  their 
offices  tinder  such  public  humiliation  to 
themselves  and  to  the  American  people. 

Can  anyone  Imagine  Daniel  Webster  being 
refused  the  plan  of  campaign  by  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott?  Would  Calhoun  have  taken 
without  a  whimper  an  order  limiting  hto 
brilliant  interrogatloito?    Had  Senator  Walsh 
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been  Ignored  by  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal  would  never  have  been 
ezpoeed. 

Over  the  Senate  door  there  shoxild  be 
placed  thU  Inacrlptlon .  'Through  Iheae  por- 
taU  alnce  November  8.  1948.  passed  the  moat 
gtqt^-ftort  Senators  in  American  history." 
I  Ssnate  has  been  defled  before— but  never 
fully— and     never     without    a    fight. 

. for  the  first  time  in  our  land,  a  Senator 

must  confide  to  you— 1/  he  Is  telling  the 
truth — that,  militarily,  he  doesn  t  know  what 
Is  golJg  on.  because  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wcHi't  tell  him. 

The   vast   powers   about   to   be   made   the 
law  give  Jurisdiction  over  more  than  mere 
numbers  of  men     The  essence  of  the  BUI  of 
RlghU.  and  of  the  American  way,  is  the  re- 
spect of   personality.     If   the   right   of   per- 
sonality belongs  to  the  individual  American, 
how   much   more   does   the  esprit   de   corps 
earned  on  the  field  of   batUe  belong"  to  Its 
great   fighting   services?     When   the   frigate. 
U.   S.   S-   Constitution,    was   to    be   scrapped 
Ignomlnlously   120  years  ago.  the  American 
public  rose  en   masse.     The  Constitution  Is 
stUl  afloat— and  fully  restored.    Her  Uttered 
ensign  has  not  been  torn  down,  "and  many 
an   eye   has  danced   to  see   that   banner   In 
the   sky"— the   frigates   officers   and   crew- 
would  rejoice  to  see  how  the  American  peo- 
ple have  preserved   the  ship,   the  flag,  and 
the  country  they  loved. 

Weapons  have  changed  since  they  sanded 
her  gun  platforms  before  she  engaged  the 
enemy— sanded  them  to  prevent  sllppUig  on 
her  bloody  decks  In  battle.  But  there  Is  no 
new  twentieth  century  model  of  a  human 
heart.  Old  Ironsides  won  her  repuUtlon  for 
the  valor  of  her  crew  far  more  than  for  her 
oaken  bulwarks.  The  battleship  Missouri. 
the  carriers  Coral  Sea  and  the  F  D.  R..  plow- 
ing through  the  billows,  are  sparked  by  the 
morale  of  their  officers  and  crews  far  more 
than  by  the  steam  In  their  turbines. 

That  applies  to  every  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces.  The  Fighting  SlJtty-nlnth.  the 
U.  S.  S.  Salt  Lake  City,  the  magnificent  Sec- 
ond Division.  Patten's  Third  Armored,  the 
Eighty-second  Alrt>orne — these  are  names 
which  rang  out  like  their  own  musketry  fire 
in  the  hearts  of  men  who  followed  their 
colors  Into  battle.  Congressional  Medals  of 
Honor  have  been  awarded  to  men  who  waved 
these  colors  In  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

The  tattered  battle  flags  of  the  Republic 
cannot  become  rags  overnight  by  a  mere  act 
of  Congress.  They  have  lived  far  too  long— 
and  they  have  been  carried  by  too  many 
brave  men — to  be  put  to  death  with  the 
scratch  of  a  pen  In  a  departmental  order. 
laAsrnoNs  that  amm  sacazo 
A  !l«htlng  ship  or  battalion  Is  not  an  ad- 
mlnUtrative  classification,  but  a  tradition 
which  Uvea  In  the  souls  of  sailors  and  sol- 
diers— and  It  will  be  a  tragic  day  for  this 
Republic  when  the  men  who  wear  the  uni- 
forms feel  otherwise.  The  personality  of  a 
■errtce  Is  entltied  to  as  much  consideration 
••  the  personality  of  an  Individual.  For  one 
rcaaon.  the  Republic  owes  Its  very  life  to  the 
existence  of  an  esprit  de  corps — and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Republic  depends  upon  lU 
continuance.  To  see  175  years  of  pride  in 
fighting  service  traditions  kicked  around  the 
legislative  halls  as  If  our  fighting  men  were 
a  self-seeking  mass  of  supplicant  office  seek- 
ers. Is  about  the  most  ungrateful  act  that 
a  democracy  can  perpetrate. 

For  Instance.  Iwo  Jima  was — even  by  tough 
Marine  standards-  -a  very  rough  show  indeed. 
On  D-day  minus  I.  the  day  before  the  land- 
ing, it  was  estimated  by  the  command  that 
Iwo  would  cost  15,000  leatherneck  casual- 
ties. The  hearts  of  Marine  generals  faltered 
for  love  of  their  men.  But  neither  the  men 
nor  the  generals  faltered  when  they  looked 
at  the  glebe  and  the  anchor.  That  famed 
Inslgnc  had  been  faithful  for  174  years. 
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forrestal.  who  later  was  to  be- 
Secretary  of  Defense,  neglected 
consideration  the  forgetfulness 
iclans     and     the     bureaucrats, 
ext  500  days  the  Marine  Corps 
[or  lU  life — not  on  Mount  Surl- 
— but  on  Capitol  Hill,  Wash- 
The  wounds  the  corps  has  re- 
corridors  of   the  Capitol   are 
than  those  the  enemy  de- 
the  foxholes.     The  Jape  killed 
It  remained  for  American 
to  stab  the  spirit  of  the  Marine 
heart — from    the    back— with 
of  brutal  Ingratitude, 
of  Defense  In  an  off-the- 
during   the    last   week   in 
that  the  marines  would  no 
an  air  arm.     This  Is  the  twen- 
equlvalent     of     saying     that, 
Machhead  marines  would  fight 
Twenty-four  hours  later  the 
lenled.     it  was  discovered  that 
people  had  a  longer  memory 
desk  men.     Much  to  their 
the  marines  found  that  being 
ie   had   left   them   first   In    the 
the  American  people, 
to  their  surprise,  they  foimd 
one  battle  which  they  wouldn't 
-for  the  good  and  simple  reason 
Amierlcan  people  were  going  to  fight 
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Your  correspondent  believes  In  a  70-group 
air  force.  In  carrying  that  fight  to  the  peo- 
ple this  reporter  mentioned  the  fine  Integrity 
of  Air  Force  Gen.  Carl  A.  'Tooey'  SpaatB, 
who  resigned  rather  than  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  safety  of  ovir  cities  without 
adequate  air  weapons  to  defend  them.  Con- 
gress passed  the  70-group  bUl,  and  since  then 
the  administration  has  given  a  gigantic  ex- 
ample of  executive  sabotage— the  kind  we 
must  protect  ourselves  from  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  executive  branch  re- 
fuses to  enforce  the  measure,  though  the 
President's  own  committee  reported  It  was 
the  minimum  necessary,  not  for  war,  but  for 
defense. 

Following  that  fight  there  occurred  one  of 
the  most  desolating  experiences  which  this 
reporter  has  ever  faced  as  a  citizen.  The 
70-group  air  force  bill  was  hailed  as  an  Air 
Force  victory  over  the  United  States  Navy. 
This  reporter  crusaded  for  the  70  groups  aa 
a  necessary  weapon  against  all  possible 
enemies  of  our  country — not  as  triumph  of 
one  service  over  another.  That  the  outcome 
of  any  issue  can  be  construed  as  a  victory 
of  one  American  service  over  another  belies 
every  tradition  of  the  past  cooperation  of 
those  forces.  It  Is  sickening  to  think  of  the 
implications. 

There  are  no  degrees  of  supreme  devotion 
to  duty.  Two  men  typically  prove  it:  Army 
Air  Force  Gen.  Jimmy  Doollttle.  who  took 
oft  for  Tokyo  from  the  deck  of  a  Navy  car- 
rier with  the  odds  at  10  to  1  against  hia 
return,  and  Rear  Adm,  Daniel  J.  Callaghan. 
an  old -school  sea  dog  who  believed  that  the 
gim  turret  was  more  Important  than  the  air- 
craft carrier.  The  weight  of  authority 
branded  him  wrong  In  that,  but  Dan  Cal- 
laghan was  the  rightest  man  In  the  world  at 
the  Battle  of  Guadalcanal.  Had  he  not  been 
there,  there  would  be  18,000  more  white 
crosses  in  Solomon  Islands  cemeteries. 

The  White  Houte  lights  burned  late  the 
night  of  November  12,  1942.  They  knew  in 
the  war  room  that  a  much  more  powerful 
Japanese  task  force  than  Admiral  Dan  had 
was  In  Indispensable  Strait  to  wipe  out  the 
First  Marine  Division,  thinly  spread  out  on 
Guadalcanal.  Tulagi.  Gavutu  and  Tanam- 
bogo.  They  knew  also  that  Admiral  Cal- 
laghan. U  S.  S.  San  Francisco,  was  on  his 
way  up  the  "slot"  to  grapple  with  the  giant. 
They  told  P.  D,  R.  that  his  old  aide  had  ac- 
cepted battle — with  nothing  more  formidable 
than  a  puny  cruiser-led  task  force,  and  a 
theory.  Callaghan  did  the  Incredible.  He 
drove  right  through  the  two  battle  lines  of 
the  enemy  fleet. 

VICTOKT    rXAC     AT    HALT     MAST 

The  next  morning  they  told  the  President 
that  Eian  had  won.  The  man  with  the  wrong 
theory  had  held  the  "slot."  The  cruiser  San 
Francisco  came  through  with  colors  flying, 
but  at  half  mast,  {or  Admiral  Dan  Callaghan. 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  posthumous, 
was  dead  on  his  bridge.  Loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  this  country  Is  no  monopoly  of  any 
one  branch  of  our  armed  forces.  The  add 
test  of  tr\ie  loyalty  to  this  Nation  on  the 
part  of  the  various  services  Is  to  concede 
that  there  Is  equal  devotion  to  the  flag  In 
each  of  the  other  fighting  arms. 

The  admirals  have  issued  a  warning  on 
sea  transportation.  They  declare  they  can- 
not accept  that  responsibility  unless  they 
directly  command  a  covering  air  arm  of  their 
own.  Yet.  merely  because  the  war  plane  car- 
ries wheels  Instead  of  pontoons,  it  must  come 
under  Air  Force  command  as  of  this  writing. 

Thus,  for  practical  purposes,  this  achieves 
the  damaging  result  of  splitting  the  com- 
mand—not unifying  It.  For  a  fleet  to  have 
insufficient  carrier  planes  In  the  twentieth 
century  is  the  equivalent  of  an  army  with 
Insufficient  cavalry  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    It  Is  Just  as  ridicule  us  as  to  suppose 
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that  Orant  oould  ha>e  landed  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  while  Sheridan's  cavalry  was 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Porter.  For 
the  historians,  an  examination  will  reveal 
that  Gen.  George  Washington  lost  the  Battle 
of  Brooklyn  Heights  »^ecause,  thotigh  he 
commanded  the  r  ght  and  center  of  his  bat- 
tle line,  the  left  was  under  the  direct  and 
conflicting  orders  of  a  Continental  com- 
mittee. 

What  the  Tydlngs  and  Vinson  bills  are 
supposed  to  do  and  what  they  would  do  are 
two  different  things.  These  bills  have  al- 
ready. In  peace,  divided  the  morale  of  oxor 
armed  forces.  If  In  war  they  would  divide 
the  theaters  of  command,  then  they  are 
Indeed  the  blueprint  for  disaster. 

The  admirals  have  Issued  their  warning,  a 
warning  Just  as  portentous  83  the  Air  Force's. 
The  tlm  to  fix  the  responsibility  Is  now. 
If  the  sea  around  and  the  sky  above  otir 
task  forces  and  convoys  are  not  the  Navy's 
theater  of  command,  what  Is?  No  officer  In 
his  right  mind  can  take  the  full  responsi- 
bility without  absolute  command.  A  sink- 
ing transport  In  the  raging  North  Atlantic, 
with  thousands  of  GI's  In  the  water.  Is  a 
terrifying  picture — enough  to  give  pause  to  a 
Congress  which  legislates,  but  does  not  fight. 
a  war  Congress  Is  certainly  entitled  to  hear 
every  viewpoint  of  the  admirals  But  it  can- 
not get  them  unless  they  are  first  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

The  Tydlngs  and  Vinson  bills  do  not  pur- 
port to  solve  any  tactical  problems.  They 
do  attempt  to  establish  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. That's  excellent— If  they  achieve 
their  objective.  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  once  observed  that  a  page  of  ex- 
perience was  worth  10  volumes  of  logic. 
The  whole  exi)-rlence  of  government  la  that 
the  man  who  votes  for  the  law  Is  quite 
secondary,  ultimately,  to  the  man  who  en- 
forces It. 

Vast  sums  will  be  voted  for  the  Defense 
Department — but  will  there  be  a  legislative 
check  on  iU  "xpenditures?  Indeed,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  can  forbid  an  officer  to 
tell  Congress  how  an  appropriation  Is  being 
expended,  (  'ust  how  Important  this  check- 
up on  the  executive  branch  Is.  In  practice, 
can  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Trun-.an  established  his  prestige  as 
presidential  timber  from  the  manner  in  which 
Senator  Truman  conducted  his  senatorial 
Investigation  committee — a  check-up  on  the 
war  effort  Itself,) 

DANCEB    IN    LACK   OF   CSmClSM 

Thus  the  checkreln  of  the  appropriating 
power  dies  with  the  killing  of  the  right  to 
obtain  Inform itlon.  The  constitutional  safe- 
gtiards  of  the  rlglit  of  freedom  of  speech — 
so  valuable  in  civilian  life — are  now  excised 
fiom  the  military  phases  of  our  national 
existence.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  ts  In- 
su'..ted  from  the  criticism  of  his  subordi- 
nates; his  superiors  are  Isolated  from  the 
facts  on  the  manner  In  which  he  Is  conduct- 
ing his  office.  These  are  powers  which  the 
head  of  any  large  corporation  would  shun 
as  the  very  fcvmula  for  general  catastrophe. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  more 
than  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  heard. 
It  Is  also  to  guarantee  the  official  the  benefit 
of  criticism. 

Thus,  my  great  objection  to  these  bills — 
which  purport  to  establish  the  armed  forces 
chain  of  command — Is  that  they  are  break- 
ing the  first  great  constitutional  order  of 
responsibility;  that  the  Executl.  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress  and  the  Congress 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  people. 

The  Congress  has  already  allowed  that 
power  to  slip  from  its  grasp  even  before  the 
bills  have  become  law. 

I  repeat:  It  Is  beyond  the  constitutional 
authorltv  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
effect — and  beyond  the  constitutional  power 
of    Congressmen    to    permit — the    wresting 


away  of  Congress'  Investigatory.  lU  appro- 
prlatlve  and  Its  legislative  functions.  The 
question  and  the  crisis  have  now  come  be- 
fore the  final  Judges — the  American  people. 

Intrinsically  these  unification  bills  may  be 
good — or  they  may  be  bad— but  the  extra- 
legal usurpation  of  authority  by  the  Defense 
Department  under  the  color  of  law  Is  ab- 
solutely unconstitutional.  Candidates  for 
p>olltlcal  office  are  sometimes  picked  In 
smoke-filled  rooms:  but  the  Constitution 
lives  by  the  light  of  day.  There  was  no 
back  door  to  Independence  Hall.  Philadel- 
phia. In  1776;  there  Is  no  place  for  trap  doors 
In  the  ramparts  of  national  defense  today. 
Before  any  department  Is  given  sweeping 
powers  to  act  It  must  first  satisfy  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — the  right  to  know,  to  approve, 
and  to  reject. 

The  Germans  and  Italians  voted  away  their 
liberties — and  the  Jagged  wrecks  of  their 
public  buildings  are  now  monuments  to  that 
sorry  day  In  their  respective  histories.  It  is 
because  there  Is  such  a  great  danger  to 
our  own  country  that  I  wrote  this  article. 
The  proceeds  from  it  will  go  to  the  Damon 
Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for  cancer.  But 
Its  results.  I  hope,  will  be  your  letters  to 
your  Congressmen  and  Senators.  The  vast 
powers  about  to  be  delegated  in  these  two 
unification  bills,  unless  they  have  consti- 
tutional safeguards,  will  represent  not  the 
will  of  the  American  peopie — but.  Instead, 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  American 
Republic. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  H«DUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting  an 
article  on  the  recent  Irish  elections 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  The  article  was 
carried  in  the  May  1949  issue  of  the 
magazine  Columbia: 

ELECTIONS   MADS  TO   OKDES DEMOCaACT   IN   THE 

CAPTIVE    COtTNTTXS 

(By  David  O'NeUl) 
On  February  10.  1949.  a  general  election  was 
held  In  the  partitioned  area  of  Ireland,  that 
Is.  the  six  northeastern  counties.  The  total 
number  of  votes  cast  In  the  election  was 
376,973  out  of  a  registered  electorate  of  843.- 
412.  Of  the  votes  cast  the  Tory  party  and  all 
government  supporters  got  238,697  and  the 
opposition  parties  who  stood  for  a  united 
Ireland  polled  138,356.  The  difference — 100.- 
341  votes — elected  a  government.  Before  the 
election  took  place,  over  38  percent  of  the 
seats  (20  out  of  52)  had  been  filled  without 
a  contest.  In  some  of  the  contested  areas 
the  constituency  boiuidarles  had  been  so 
carefully  arranged  by  the  Tory  party  (who 
of  course  were  able  to  act  as  a  government) 
that  even  where  the  opposition  cast  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  the  government  won  the 
majority  of  the  seats.  Although  the  total 
oppKxltlon  poU  was  much  more  than  half 
the  Tory  poll,  the  Tory  party  won  three  times 
as  many  seats  as  the  opposition.  The  oppo- 
sition has  never  won  an  election  In  the  28 
years  since  the  area  was  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  Even  when,  of  the  votes  cast 
for  the  contested  aeaU,  the  official  govern- 


ment party  was  in  a  minority — as  happened 
in  two  of  the  five  last  general  election* — the 
Tory  party  still  held  three-fotirths  of  all  the 
seats. 

To  understand  these  and  other  anomalies 
It  is  necessary  to  luiderstand  why  general 
elections  are  held  In  such  an  area  at  all. 

It  Is  not  a  natiual  geographical  unit — Ita 
boundaries  pass  up  the  middle  of  streets, 
through  houses,  across  individual  farnu  and 
bisect  bridges.  There  Is  no  division  in  Ideals, 
outlooks,  or  attitude  between  the  people  Im- 
mediately south  of  the  border  and  immedi- 
ately north  of  It.  Those  living  along  the  line 
are  of  the  same  race,  practice  the  same  re- 
ligions, are  engaged  In  the  same  economic 
pursuits,  use  the  same  language,  and  marry 
Into  one  another's  families.  Groups  on  each 
side  of  the  line  share  the  varying  political 
beliefs  of  the  cltizei^  as  a  whole. 

Why  then  have  they  been  separated  Into 
two  states?     Certainly  not  by  their  own  will. 

NZITHEX    PAHTT    WANTED    PAmTlON 

Today  there  are  two  principal  parties  In 
the  separated  area — the  Tory  Party  and  the 
Nationalist  Party,  who  between  them  speak 
for  90  percent  of  the  people.  We  shall  come 
later  to  understand  how  these  parties  were 
brought  Into  existence.  At  the  moment  we 
are  concerned  solely  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  there.  Both  of  them  have  put  on  record 
In  repeated  public  declarations  that  they 
never  wished  Ireland  to  be  partitioned  Into 
separate  states.  "We  never  asked  for  Par- 
tition and  we  never  wanted  It"  said  Lord 
Glentoran,  then  chief  whip  of  the  Tory  Party 
speaking  on  October  10,  1946.  at  Belfast.  The 
Nationalists  have  always  made  the  ending 
of  partition  their  chief  aim  and  have  never 
accepted  their  E;paration  from  their  fellow 
countrymen.  So  that  partition  was  Imposed 
upon  the  Irish  nation  against  the  will  of 
any  of  lu  political  groups,  for  In  the  free 
part  of  Ireland  every  political  group  has 
said  with  Lord  Glentoran,  "We  never  asked 
for  Partition  and  we  never  wanted  it," 

The  Partition  of  Ireland  was  In  fact  car- 
ried out  by  Britain  for  her  own  purposes. 
The  British  Government,  in  1920.  was  pre- 
dominantly a  Tory  Government.  It  had  by 
then  despaired  of  success  In  Its  efforts  to 
deny  freedom  to  the  Insurgent  people  of 
Ireland.  It  decided,  however,  to  prevent  part 
of  the  Island  from  becoming  free.  As  haa 
been  the  method  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
a  local  minority  was  Incited  against  the  ria- 
tlonal  majority.  This  Itxial  minority  waa 
then  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  claim  that 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  minority  must 
be  separated  from  the  national  territory. 
In  this  way  the  British  Tory  policy  could 
be  achieved  of  denying  to  Ireland  the  right 
of  self-determination  which  had  Just  been 
won  for  all  peoples  by  World  War  I. 

Irish  consent  for  this  policy  of  mutilation 
was  not  forthcoming  but  that  did  not  dis- 
may the  British  Tories.  They  had  at  that 
time  majorities  In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  British  House  of  Lords  and 
they  passed  a  statute  called  (sardonically) 
the  Better  Government  of  Ireland  bill.  Bf 
this  bUl  6  of  Ireland's  32  counties  www 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  and  kept 
imder  British  rule,  with  a  grant  of  local 
autonomy. 

Six  Cotinties — but  why  six?  That  must  be 
the  most  difficult  thing  to  understand  for 
all  who  have  not  realized  the  purposes  be- 
hind Britain's  action  In  dismembering  Ire- 
land. When  they  do  tinderstand  It  they 
will  know  at  once  why  the  general  election 
of  February  10  had  the  result  It  had. 

If  Ireland  were  to  be  divided  at  all  why 
not  one  of  Its  ancient  territorial  divisions? 
Ireland  Is  made  up  of  four  provinces.  The 
northern  province  is  Ulster,  an  area  of  nine 
counties.  It  haa  boundaries  many  oenturlea 
old.  It  has  been  htstorlcally  and  geographi- 
cally as  distinctive  a  part  ol  the  Irlah  Nation 
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tm  Connncht  tuu  been.  But  H  WM  not  tb* 
nine  cauntl«?«  o(  Uliur  th«t  Bm«ln  choee  to 
separate  fn»m  lli«  rmt  of  Ireland 

Ac*in.  the  real  »nta«on»«m  u»  Ireland^aM- 
ttonai  ouyTrtty  created  by  BrltUh  pvopft* 
(•nda  and  lilliwiif  hi  oentered  not  In  nlite 
ef/untte*  or  >ta  MMuitiM  but  In  two.  TbeM 
two  are  erttntiea  of  Down  and  Antrtm  la 
tM  dCtoer  (ottr  of  the  ats  tmtmtkm.  taken  aa 
•  wiu.  tlMt  la  Armmgtt.  Dtrrj,  tfrotf.  and 
W  mmmmii  ^t*i^»  ^  •  muytrxtf  yrtatt  aep' 
•rstlon,  a  (act  "Amtirmra  on  PfillMry  JO 
in  thJ  conloaUd  areaa  M  tiMM  UfUt 

itoa  Miipsrtitlon  candMatM  piJled 

wottm  than  all  tiM  Tory  caft4id«u«  put 
in  th«  two  nuMt  •outtoai'ty 
__  of  the  als  -Tyrone  and  rarma- 
nagti  -the  tnii}«^ity  for  inrlualon  in  the  raat 
of  Ireland  la  at)  atrong  that  it  the  wt»hea  of 
the  people  wore  really  conaulud  union  muat 
follow  immedtauly. 

Britain,  when  her  Tory  Oovernment  came 
to  dumember  Ireland,  bad  two  rattocal  al- 
ternativea; 

(a)  The  two  countlea  of  Down  and  Antrim 
where  a  national  minority  holda  a  strong 
local  majority  petition:  or 

(b)  The  nine  coxmtlea  of  Ulster  which 
form  an  old  and  distinctive  territory  within 
the  Nation. 

Briuln  chose  neither.  Instead,  an  area 
of  »U  cotmties  was  chosen  having  no  dis- 
tinctive features  of  any  kind,  either  natural 
boundaries  or  any  particular  gecgraphlcal 
aettlug.  nor  any  racial,  religious,  economic 
or  political  dJflerentlation  from  t^e  people 
of  the  Urrttorlea  adjoining  It.  What  on 
earth  was  the  basis  of  so  curious  a  choice? 

SltSWZa  TO  TO*  MTSTEBT 

The  recent  General  Election  and  every  gen- 
eral election  since  the  separation  took  place 
glvea  us  the  answer  to  the  mystery. 

Britain  Intended  the  separated  area  to 
remain  under  her  rule  and  In  her  occupation 
not  for  p  short  pe.iod  (as  her  statesmen  pre- 
tended to  Ireland's  national  leaders)  but  al- 
ways. A  territory  of  two  counties  would  have 
been  absurdly  small  either  to  ]usUfy  the  cre- 
ation of  a  separate  Stale  or  economically  to 
exist  as  one  On  the  other  hand  a  territory 
of  nine  counties  would  be  very  dan«?eroa8 
from  the  British  point  of  view  since  2  years 
before,  wbe--  Ulster  as  a  praTince  waa  given 
a  chance  to  express  Itself  on  the  Issue  of  na- 
tional unity,  it  returned  a  majority  for  "one 
IlolaBd  and  that  free. ' 

ftead  with  this  dlfflculty.  that  too  small  an 
area  could  not  survive  and  too  large  a  one 
would  refuse  to  exist  separately.  Britain  de- 
cided to  manufacture  a  state  on  the  basis 
of  arithmetic.  Britain  thought  she  could 
count  on  800.000  people  to  whom  she  had 
•old  the  propoaitlcm  of  remaining  In  the 
empire.  Therefore,  a  territory  containing  a 
leaser  number  of  people  holding  the  opposite 
view  could  be  placed  In  conjunction  with  It 
with  the  certainty  that  that  opposite  view 
could  never  expreaa  Itself  effectively  If  the 
safety  factor  v*»re  great  enough.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  safety  factor  should  be  3 
to  1.  so  an  area  In  which  400.000  National- 
toU  reelded  c^juld.  It  waa  thought,  be  cut 
•way  with  seme  chance  of  perpetuity. 

Tbe  query  will  Immediately  arise  In  the 
non -Irish  reader  s  mind,  how  anybody  could 
(a)  determine,  so  accurately  as  to  make  It 
the  baala  of  a  long-term  policy,  the  politics 
of  a  people  m  a  given  area;  and  (b)  rest 
rvMonably  assured  that  the  px)lltlcs  of  1930 
would  be  the  politics  of  1M9  The  answer  is 
a  significant  one  In  these  times.  The  origt- 
nati  rs  of  Partition  decided  to  make  religion 
the  isaue.  Upon  a  difference  of  creeds  (all 
In    the    use    of    prupapanda    being 

I)    a  deeper  division  could   be  created 

thwn  on  any  other  question  and  It  would, 
with  the  support  of  a  sectarian  press,  be 
•aalei  to  keep  alive.  Nor  need  the  people  of 
two  -reads  be  Incited  It  would  br  iuOclent 
to  Incite  one,  U.>  ftll  it  riih  feur  and  horror 
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of    the   North-Eaat.   pogrom* 
prodaganda  and  partition  followed 
ind  Britain  had  her  bridgehead, 
of  Ireland  by  the  courage  ol 
and  the  eacrlflces  of  their 
ts    freedom.     That    bridgehead 
under    British    control    ever 
the   Tory    Party    In    the    six 
ver  It  has  seemed  that  de- 
Brilaln's  care  there  may  yet  be  a 
reuniting  Ireland  by  consent, 
sectarian  catch -cries  are  sent 
the  same  inCammatory   propa- 
electlon  Just  over,  the  p.c- 
paihted  that  had  been  painted  to 
eiccuse   for   Partition — hordes   of 
on  the  border  to  smother  the 
fcertles  of  the  Protestants.     As 
this    scare    the    unofficial    Tory 
the  Labor  movement,  both  of 
1  lelping  to  bring  more  normality 
ty  politics,  were  wiped  out  on 
and  reaction  entrenched.     The 
precision  with  which  the  area 
had  been  decided,  coupled  with 
srepri  sentatlons   designed    to   startle 
injured  the  result  of  this  general 
has  been  insured  at  every  Gen- 
since   1921. 
the  results  of  these  northern 
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sa  feguard  for  the  minorities  in  the 

electoral  system  known  as  pro- 

reJ>resentatlon.  or  P.  R.     This  sys- 

Is  dUDcult  for  majorities,  does 

full  representation.     Despite 
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•eata  filled  by  P  « .  "nd  there.  cKn^BcantlY. 
tho  offlcul  Tory  Party  got  on  thla  occaalon 
only  two  out  of  four.)     If  one  could  regard 
aa  a  test  of  public  opinion  an  election  in 
which  300  Member*  of  COngrcaa,  or  4*  Bmb** 
tora,  wer«  r«iurMd  without  a  vote  being  caat, 
then  puWI«  upiMion  *•  the  ais  counties  haa 
bMn  teated.    In  the  free  part  of  Ireland  the 
average  numher  r>t  uatjppoeed  seats  in  the 
laet  five  f^-nrrsi  eiectums  la  teee  than  I  per- 
east.    In  the  umm  per W/d  the  tmoppoied  »•• 
tttTM  m  »r»Uin  were  39  percent     In  the 
northeaec  the  perceaume  toae  ranged  from  « 
peraMt  m  IM0  u»  ttJ  pawant  i»  WW.  with 
an  average  of  44,    Thla  means  that  nearly 
half    the    aleetorau    are    tirver    e^insulud. 
Twenty  is  the  lowest  unconteeted  since  irJI. 
It  follows  that  thsre  are  areaa  which  have 
never  had  a  poll  in  34  years,  such  aa  Mid- 
Down,  Ifld-Derry.  and  South  Antrim    Othera 
have  bad  but  or»e  contest  In  the  same  pe- 
riod—the Carrick  division  of  Antrim.  Central 
Armagh.  North  Down.  South  Derry.  Mid  and 
West  Tyrone,  and  two  of  the  three  Ferma- 
nagh seats.     In  this  last  election  there  was 
only  one  election   In  the  whole  of   Antrim, 
which  contains  a  sixth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  six  counties.     Imaglre  an  area 
peopled    by   25.00O,C0O   Americans    In    which 
only  one  seat  was  contested  In  an  election 
year. 

Why  Is  this?  The  answer  again  Is  Illumi- 
nating. Not  only  was  this  part  of  Ireland 
cut  off  to  produce  an  electoral  majority 
Simula  saeculorum:  but  Inside  that  cut  ofl 
area  the  majority  (being  in  power)  haa  been 
able  to  arrange  the  boundaries  of  constitu- 
encies so  that  their  own  party's  votes  count 
to  the  last  man.  tut  the  value  of  the  opposi- 
tion's votes  are  halved^  The  Natlonaliat 
minority,  to  say  nothing  of  Labor,  forms  at 
least  S3  percent  of  the  Six-County  population. 
It  should  then  get  something  like  17  of  the 
52  seats  It  has  9.  barely  half  Its  due.  This 
Is  achieved  by  the  well-known  process  of 
gerrymandering. 

Take  Fermanagh  with  33.942  electors,  where 
the  Nationalists  number  18  600  and  the  Tories 
15.300.  The  county  was  divided  into  three 
constituencies,  one  so  arranged  that  the  Na- 
tionalists were  given  a  thumping  and  wasted 
majority,  leaving  the  other  two  areas  with 
small  but  effective  Tory  majorities.  So.  al- 
though the  Nationalists  polled  15.891  votea 
In  this  elfctlon,  they  got  one  seat  while 
the  Tories  polled  13.986  and  got  two.  County 
Tyrone  also  has  a  Nationalist  majority  and. 
If  the  constituencies  were  fairly  drawn,  they 
would  get  three  of  th-^  four  seats.  Instead, 
clever  boundary  work  wiped  out  the  Na- 
tionalist plurality  and  both  minority  and 
majority  get  two  seats,  so  that  In  the  whole 
Nationalist  area  of  Tyrone  and  Fermansiph, 
where  there  are  20,000  more  Nationalists  than 
Tories,  the  Tories  get  4  of  the  7  seats. 

How  the  minority  is  cheated  of  its  due  Is 
shown  In  another  way  The  seats  In-  the  Par- 
liament are  fixed  at  52.  In  order  to  control 
as  wide  an  area  as  possible,  the  Tory  Party 
thinks  It  useful  to  arrange  for  one  seat  for 
every  19.000  votes  In  Down  and  Antrim  where 
they  are  strong,  but  In  Tyrone  and  Fer- 
managh where  they  are  weak  one  seat  for 
every  13.500  votes.  This  enables  them  to  get 
a  seat  with  a  smaller  vote  where  they  are  in 
a  minority. 

When  this  method  does  not  work,  as  In 
Derry  City  where  the  Nationalists  have  a 
strong  majority,  another  simple  device  Is 
used.  The  Derry  City  constituency  Is  en- 
larged so  that  It  takes  In  half  a  country- 
side— the  Tory  half  of  course — and  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Tory  for  a  normally  Nationalist 
constituency  has  thus  been  brotight  about  In 
every  election  since  1929. 

In  Belfast  city,  the  Nationalists  are  at  least 
a  fourth  of  the  population  (nearer  a  third. 
In  fact)  At  the  least  they  should  have 
fottt  of  the  16  sects.  They  have  never  been 
able   to  sectire   more   than   two  and   more 
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recentiy  have  only  got  those  two  by  going 
forward  as  Independent  Labor  and  Sodallet- 
KepubUcan. 

•y  these  lathortfi  the  Tories  have  coralled 
the  IfatlonMiaCa  into  eieetoral  enclosures 
where  their  majorities  are  vaated,  leaving 
the  Tones  to  pick  up  teat  with  tiny  major* 
Hies  close  by.  The  ineviubte  result  Is  that 
tlM  alaatiaaa  taae  their  meaning  as  a  test 
d  piitiia  opiBliH  aad  aandidatea  of  all  partlaa 
know  It  la  malaai  tc  flfht  thla  or  that  seat. 
The  piMBomaBal  pereetitaie  of  unoppesed 
returAS  logically  follows. 

One  would  think  that  with  the  dt«e  so 
well  loaded  in  their  favor  the  Tories  would 
be  content.  But.  for  the  elections  cf  Peb« 
ruary  lO.  they  atUl  had  a  card  up  their  ataeees, 
lodaart  two.  The  main  one,  a  regular  trump, 
waa  an  out-of-date  register.  Had  they  waited 
3  months,  the  register  complied  for  1949 
would  have  been  ready.  They  timed  the 
election  so  that  a  reguter  3  years  old  had 
to  be  used— that  simply  meant  that  all  young 
people  who  came  of  age  since  January  1946 
were  disfranchised,  all  who  changed  their 
addresses  likewise  lost  their  vote,  and  many 
who  had  been  away  during  the  war  years  also 
were  rendered  voteless. 

Young  people  take  a  less  prejudiced  view 
of  Partition  tiian  their  elders;  by  disqualify- 
ing them  from  voting  the  T<Mles  played  for 
their  cwn  safety.  Two  comments  on  this 
action,  neither  of  them  Irish,  are  revealing: 

"When  Sir  Basil  Brooke,"  said  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  "rtishes  a  general  election 
In  Northern  Ireland  on  the  partition  Isstie 
and  prefers  a  stale  register  3  years  old  to 
the  new  one  that  will  be  available  on  April  1 
he  is  mdiilging  In  a  pure  party  maneuver. 
There  is  no  serious  partition  isstje  that  calls 
for  an  election  in  February  rather  than  In 
April.- 

Mr.  Arthtn*  Johnston,  who  Is  the  chief 
organizer  of  the  British  Latxsr  Party  In  the 
six  counties,  said  on  January  21 : 

"It  Is  my  corisidered  opinion  that  the 
effective  strength  of  this  register  will  be  60 
percent  and  no  m<»e.  A  new  register  would 
have  come  Into  force  on  April  1  and  it  is 
undemocratic  for  the  sake  of  6  weeks  to  dis- 
franchise so  many  thousands  of  six-county 
citizens." 

That  40  percent  of  the  electorate  cotild  have 
made  a  considerable  difference.  The  three 
seats  won  from  Labor  were  all  won  by  major- 
ities cf  much  less  than  40  percent. 

The  final  arrow  In  the  Tory  quiver  was 
the  old  one  of  violence  and  It  was  directed 
mainly  against  Labor  and  very  little  against 
the  Nationalists.  The  reason  for  this  will 
be  obvious  if  we  remember  that  the  Tories 
feel  they  have  nationalism  in  an  electoral 
straitjacket  from  which  It  cannot  work  It- 
self out.  But  Labor  is  an  unltnown  quantity 
and  might  loosen  the  Tory  grip. 

So  when  Mr.  Costello  Taoiseach.  of  free 
Ireland,  called  an  all-party  conference  In 
Dublin  dxirlng  the  election  and  that  confer- 
ence decided  to  collect  funds  for  the  support 
of  anti-Partition  candidates  of  whatever 
group,  the  Tory  leaders  and  their  very  obedi- 
ent newspapers  loosed  the  whirlwind.  This, 
they  said,  was  a  papist  effort  to  exterminate 
the  northmen's  rlghU  and  destroy  all  they 
held  dear.  Excited  mobe  took  the  streets 
(armed  with  a  new  and  unpleasant  weapon 
In  the  form  of  an  orange  studded  with  razor 
blades)  and  beset  the  Labor  Party  meetlaci. 
Labor  candidates  became.  In  their  eyes,  tools 
of-  the  Pope  and  they  were  wiped  out.  even 
In  areas  where  Labor  had  held  the  seat  for 
20  years. 

Th.»:  is  perhaps  the  most  serlotis  result  of 
the  election  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
future.  In  1945.  all  groups  of  Labor  (both 
thoae  for  and  against  partition)  polled  nearly 
K>8.C00  votes  as  against  178.653  for  the  Torlea. 
It  was  a  serious  threat  to  those  chosen  by 
Britain  to  bold  the  area  for  the  Empire.  It 
Is  gone.  On  this  occasion  the  well -exploited 
bogey  of  a  papal  a:my  massed  on  the  border. 


every  man  with  a  llberty-cztlnguisher  In 
his  mailsd  flat,  combined  wKh  an  out-of -dau 
rsfleter  and  gerrymaadered  electoral  bound* 
anea  have  scsttered  Labor  wtoo.  with  less 
than  90J00t,  lost  all  tlMlr  eentaated  sesu. 

So  another  election  baa  taken  place  in  the 
six  counties  of  partitioned  Ireland  and  It 
has  pot  into  the  m^mths  of  those  who  fsvor 
Iraland'a  iiamamlirment  the  apparently 
,  mmm  m»t  the  people  kiave  im% 
•OMttltatf  aad  are  mora  than  ever  dS' 
and  so  oo  and  ao  on. 

Tba  reality  la  very  dUtanM.  Tka  mm 
haa  been  dealgned  to  0va  always  a  teatf  r»- 
suit.  On  this  and  on  prevloiM  ociaaiens 
that  Ased  rseult  waa  made  dooMy  aura  by 
dallcauiy  arraadac  tka  aooamnanay  koim- 
darles  to  make  one  Tory  vote  worth  two  op> 
posing  votes  An  out-ol-dau  rsglster  and 
mob  violence  were  hardly  neceasary  but  they 
were  brought  in  for  good    leasure. 

From  the  beginning  It  was  never  a  test 
of  public  opinion  on  the  Issue  of  partition 
and  It  can  only  mislead  these  who.  In  pre- 
war days,  were  Impressed  by  the  continental 
"electioiis." 

As  a  tailpiece,  nothing  is  more  significant 
than  that  the  one  Communist  caiulldate. 
who  In  1945  got  5.000  votes  against  his  Tory 
opponent  s  9'000.  on  this  occasion  got  623 
votes  and  the  same  Tory  opponent  got  14.0:0; 
thus  absorbing  all  the  comrades. 

And  there,  as  we  say  in  Ireland.  I  leave  ye. 


In  addition  to  the  Manball  plan,  the 
for  power  by  Henry  Wallace  gave  the  CIO  here 
at  home  a  grand  opportunity  to  put  the  Isaue 
Into  tinawia  farm.  Tkaauddan, 
with  the  CooMilM  wKkIn  CIO  baa  i 
seen  as  an  established  fact, 

Cnuad  now  wuh  AFL  and  the  powerful 

the 


•kovt  t^  be  formed  oan  ksaoma  ono  of  the 
graaimt  gram  non  Influenees  tke  world  koa 
over  witnoaaad. 


Compulsory  Haaith  Infttranct 


New  World  Union  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NF*-    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June  17,  1949: 

NTW   WOELD  CNTON   MOVIMXXT 

In  Switzerland,  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
a  momentous  meeting  will  be  held.  Dele- 
gates from  labor  unions  in  practically  every 
anti-Cctnmunlst  country  In  the  world  will 
assemble  there.  The  purpose  Is  to  form  a 
new  world  organization  of  trade-iinions. 

The  significant  feature  of  this  meeting 
from  the  Amertcan  viewpoint  will  be  in  the 
fact  that  both  AFL  and  CIO  wUl  send  repre- 
sentatives. 

CIO  in  May  withdrew  from  the  abortive  at- 
tempt called  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  to  establish  a  similar  organization. 
The  WKiU  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  overloaded  with  represent- 
atives from  C<Mnmunist  countrtes  and  the 
Inevitable  happened  In  a  hurry.  Joe  Stalin's 
international  stooges  inunediately  went  to 
work  to  turn  the  organization  Into  a  gigantic 
world-wide  pro-Communist  propaganda  ma- 
chine. The  CIO  and  the  British  trade  imlons 
went  along  with  the  building  up  of  the  group 
xmtil  a  few  months  ago.  The  AFL  turned 
thumbs  don-n  on  It  without  taking  a  second 
look. 

Biost  of  the  cooperation,  however,  which 
sras  given  to  the  project  waa  offered  before 
the  Marshall  plan  became  the  established 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  acceptance 
of  the  Marshall  plan  spelled  the  downfall  of 
the  Soviets'  hopes  to  control  the  labor 
thought  of  the  world  through  the  WFTU.  It 
symbolized  and  crystallised  the  sentiments 
of  trade  unionlaU  throughout  the  world. 
There  was  no  ducking  the  issue.  You  had  to 
be  for  It  or  against  It.  Stalm.  of  course,  was 
agalnat  It.  Tlie  antl-CommuulsU  every'* 
where  naturally  rallied  In  defense  of  It. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  wxw  BAMPsmaz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzc- 
CRD,  I  include  therein  a  resolution  pnsstd 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  at 
its  one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  annual 
convention.  June  15,  1349: 

BESOLCnON  AGAINST  COMPCT-SOBY  HEALTH  IM- 
SraAXCX  BT  THE  XXW^  HAMPSHIXE  MEOICAI. 
SOCITTT 

Wheras.  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
'  and  personal  Initiative,  the  American  medi- 
cal profession  has  attained  for  the  people 
of  these  United  States  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  scientific  performance,  treatment, 
and  research  to  be  found  In  the  world:  and 

Whereas  there  exists  in  many  forms  vol- 
untary health  insurance  whereby  payments 
for  health  care  may  be  effected  on  a  purely 
volur.tary  budgetary  basis:  and 

Whereas,  under  voluntary  health  care  pro- 
grams the  people  of  this  country  are  left  free 
to  select  their  physicians,  hospitals,  and  to 
cwry  such  voluntary  health  Instn^nce  as 
they  may  wish:  and 

Whereas,  under  compiilsory  health  Insxur- 
ance.  both  employees,  employers,  the  self- 
employed  as  well  as  thoee  In  oiher  categories 
would  be  faced  with  a  compulsory  tax  on 
annual  Income,  earaing  power,  or  wages  to 
support  a  governmental  controlled  medical 
program:  and 

Whereas  the  experience  of  all  nations 
where  government  has  assumed  control  of 
medical  servlcea  has  shown  that  there  hhs 
been  a  gradual  erosion  of  free  enterprise  and 
a  p>rogreasive  detertoration  of  medical  stand- 
ards and  medical  care  to  the  detriment  of 
the  health  of  the  people:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

ReMlrfd.  That  the  New  Hampshire  Medi- 
cal Society  does  hereby  go  on  record  against 
any  form  of  compulsory  health  Insurance  or 
any  system  of  politically  controlled  medi- 
cine. iOrra  In  Its  belief  that  the  American 
tradition  of  free  enterprise  may  best  be  car- 
ried out  by^he  pec^le  and  for  the  people 
through  voluntary  mear»s. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  Senators  Sttlks  Bbidces  and  Chablzs  W. 
ToBiT.  to  Congressmen  CHXsm  E.  Mcx- 
Bow  and  Noar-is  Corrox,  representing  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  In  the  national 
Congress:  and  that  they  be  urged  and  re- 
spectfully requested  to  use  every  effort  at 
their  command  to  prevent  the  enactment 
cf  compulsory  health  instirance  legislation. 
Jobs  P.  Bowlzb,  M.  D., 

Preaident. 
Cablbtcm  R.  Mbtcalt,  M.  D.. 

Ser-efsry. 

Dated  thU  13th  day  of  Jimc  1M9. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mrw  to«k 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jwie  21.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing two  editorials  are  very  timely. 
The  first,  entitled  'Time  To  Mend  the 
Roof."  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  17  The  other  appeared 
In  the  BrooklsTi  Eagle  of  June  20.  I 
should  think  that  some  of  the  opponents 
oi  the  housing  neasure  should  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  themselves  in  labeling  the 
bill  socialistic  and  communistic.  Almost 
the  enure  American  press  ha*  urged  early 
enactment  of  the  measxire. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
17.   19491 

TOCB  TO  mNo  THX  toor 

The  arguments  for  u  public-housing  pro- 
gram that  have  been  sufficient  (or  the  last  5 
jreara  hold  with  stlU  greater  force  as  the 
House,  at  long  last  and  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
pares to  face  this  legulatlve  proposal.  The 
opposition  In  the  House  to  any  housing  pro- 
gram now  finds  It  expedient  to  express  Its  hos- 
tility In  ternM  of  the  cost  of  the  progrhm. 
That  cost  has  been  atrociously  misrepre- 
•ented.  But  even  assiunlng  that  capital^ 
grants  for  slum  clearance  and  annual  subsl-' 
dies  to  secure  low  rents  would  come  to  around 
one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  annually,  the 
benefits  to  hard -pressed  cities  and  Ill-housed 
families  would  be  cheaply  bought,  and  the 
mazlmun  rate  of  contributions  would  not 
exceed  1  percent  of  the  present  Federal 
budget.     Poorly  bargained  economies  are  not 

•  cloak  of  respectability  in  this  case.  Such 
arguments  lack  sincerity  when  found  In  the 
mouths  of  legislators  who  last  year  opposed 
the  same  program  on  the  ground  of  Its 
alleged  inflationary  effect.  They  too  closely 
resemble  the  old  saw  about  the  right  time 
to  mend  a  leaky  roof  We  are  more  im- 
pffMaed  when  Individuals  so  widely  separated 
In  Ideology  as  Senator  TArr  and  Walter 
Reuther  realistically  plead  for  the  bill  as  a 
neoesaary  economic  weapon  In  fighting  back 

•  slump  in  hotjae  building. 

Any  short-term  arguments  will  fall  to  fit 

•  tong-ran^e  program  like  that  proposed  In 
the  hot  Aag  bill  the  House  Is  about  to  con- 
■ktor.  We  have  too  long  delayed  attacking 
Um  twin  problems  of  slums  and  the  houalng 
ai  onage.  The  scone-  we  get  on  with  them 
the  better.  The  legislative  Issue  In  the 
House  Is  not  the  details  of  this  program,  but 
a  declaration  of  national  policy  within  which 
more  precis*  determinations  of  program  can 
later  be  made.  That  decision  cannot  he 
shirked.     We  hope  it  will  be  favorable. 

\Wtxmk  tbm  Brooklyn  Bagle  of  June  30.  1948] 
mootn  BooiiNo  mkasttxs  would  aid  mtrrxo 

•TATIS  WC9MOUr 

As  the  housing  show-down  nears.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  through  his  unrestrained  de- 
nunciation of  the  "ruthless  men"  who  have 
"s*  ccked"  him  with  their  "propaganda" 
•gainst  the  pending  legislation,  has  succeeded 
tn  dramatizing  the  issue  in  a  manner  to  cap- 
ture  the  attentloii  of  the  people. 

The  President  has  undoubtedly  Tltaltaad 
support  of  the  bUl.  which  will  come  up  In 
the  House  on  Wednesday.  He  has  accom- 
plished this  purpose  through  severe  treat- 
ment of  the  real -estate  interests  and  other 
opponents  wIk)  have  stifled  action  on  thU 
problem  since  the  war's  clo«e.  The  Presi- 
dent has  stung  these  Interests  Into  angry 
replies  but  they  hare  not  succeeded  in  giving 


blince  of  decency  or  legitimacy  to 

nsc^pulous  fight  to  deny  to  millions 

,  including  veterans  and  their 

homes  to  which  they  are  en- 

wealthlest  land  on  earth. 

for   the   National    AssocUtlon 

Boards,  one  of  the  most  de- 

nnd    effective    forces    In    Congress 

-cost  housing  and  slum -clearance, 

partlciiiarly  Incensed  by  the  President's 

It     is    doubtful,     however,     if 

public  opinion  will  be  impressed 

attacks  upon  political  dabblers  In 

self-appointed    wise    men    in 
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were  Inclined  to  (to  Into  the 
of   the   Issue   fairly,   however,   he 
to  concede  that  the   maximum 
under  the  bill  Is  a  very  small 
the  Federal  budget  and  that  even 
will  not  begin  to  accrue  for  a 
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PaiesHnk  Peace  Talks — Israel  Not  To 
Blame  for  Laasanne  Stalemate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

I  or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdap,  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  CELiLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
unfortuni  te  that  the  current  impression 
that  the  Jnited  States  has  changed  its 
line  in  re  ation  to  Israel  is  gaining  wide 
clrculatlo  i.  It  is  devoutly  to  l>e  hoped 
that  we  lo  not  once  again  travel  the 
circuitous  route  we  did  last  year  follow- 
ing the  aloption  by  the  United  Nations 
of  the  paitition  resolution.  It  can  easily 
be  recalled  what  damage  we  did  then  to 
t>oth  our  own  national  prestige  and  that 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Are  we  again  obscuring  the  facts  and 
refusing  o  face  the  realities?  It  has 
been  assei  ted  that  the  United  States  has 
taken  uiii  ateral  action  in  reprimanding 
the  Israel  j  for  blocking  the  peace  talks 
at  Lausarne.  If  that  is  so,  I  believe  it 
is  time  foi  those  high  in  authority  in  our 
Departme  it  of  State  to  investigate  what 
is  going  o  I  in  the  unpublicized  desk  cor. 
ners  with  n  the  Department.  We  have 
seen  befoi  e  what  mischief  arose  out  of 
improperlr  digested  and  improperly  in- 
terpreted reports  which  came  to  the  pol- 
icy makers  from  lesser  ofHcials.  To  cite 
but  a  few,  we  had  reports  on  the  Russian 
menace  ir  Israel,  the  strength  and  unity 
of  the  Aiab  countries,  the  revolutions 


that  would  follow  In  the  wake  of  recog- 
nition of  Israel  and  the  menance  to  our 
oil  supply.  All  of  these  reports  proved 
to  be  completely  without  foundation. 

True,  the  peace  talks  at  Lausanne  are 
stalemated.  But  the  vital  question  be- 
fore us  is:  Where  does  the  responsibility 
lie  for  the  stalemate?  Is  it  all  kracls 
fault?  Assuredly,  not  when  Israel  has 
made  the  only  concrete  proposals  to  date. 

First.  The  offer  to  take  230.003  Arab 
refugees  in  the  Gaza  strip  if  that  bit  ^f 
land  were  ceded  to  Israel. 

Second.  The  proposal  to  unite  Arab 
families  by  permitting  those  Arabs  who 
fled  to  return  to  Israel  to  join  their 
families. 

Third.  A  change  in  procedure  in  the 
peace  talks  to  permit  subcommittees  lo 
get  down  to  basic  issues,  and 

Fourt»i.  A  proposal  that  the  Arab  dele- 
gates get  wider  powers  from  their  govern- 
ments to  discuss  other  questions  t)eyond 
that  of  the  refugees. 

The  Arabs  have  refused  to  discuss  any 
of  these  proposals.  They  admit  openly 
that  the  only  question  they  will  discuss 
is  that  of  the  Arab  refugees  and  no  other. 

Naturally,  then,  the  stalemate  exists. 
In  the  procedure  at  Lausanne,  Arabs  and 
Jews  do  not  sit  down  face  to  face  to  nego- 
tiate. The  United  Nations  Palestine 
Conciliation  Coir.misslon  is  th'^  go-be- 
tween, talking  first  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  next,  but  theie  is  no  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  principals  which  could 
permit  for  a  more  thorough  examination 
of  proposals  and  counter  proposals. 

The  strategy  of  the  Arabs  appears  to 
force  a  complete  concession  from  the 
Israelis  to  admit  to  Israel  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  Arab  refugees.  Not  only  has 
this  sentimental  value  to  win  world-wide 
public  opinion,  but.  far  more  concretely 
than  that,  once  having  gained  the  re- 
admittance  of  these  refugees,  the  Arabs 
will  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pow- 
erful fifth  column  within  Israeli  terri- 
tory in  the  event  of  the  resumption  of 
hostilities.  The  admission  of  the  Arab 
refugees  would  likewise  sc  burden  the 
economy  of  Israel  that  it  would  be  im- 
measurably weakened  should  the  Arabs 
decide  to  open  fire  again.  The  possi- 
bility of  another  Arab  attack  is  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked. 

Israel  has  reasonably  consented  to  par- 
ticipate in  plans  for  resettlement  of  the 
Arabs,  though  not  within  Israeli  terri- 
tory. She  has  likewise  reasonably  con- 
tended that  the  issue  of  Arab  refugees  is 
part  of  the  whole  picture  and  cannot  be 
resolved  without  discussion  of  such 
ma.ior  issues  as  Iwundaries  and  economic 
pacts.  Until  such  issues  are  settled. 
what  guaranties  of  further  peace  talks 
can  be  made  should  the  Lsraelis  concede 
to  the  resettlement  of  these  Arabs  in 
Israeli  territory?  It  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  Arabs  fled,  not  by  pres- 
sure of  the  Israelis,  but  as  a  result'  of 
Arab  aggression. 

If  the  threads  of  the  peace  disciL':sIons 
are  to  be  picked  up  again,  it  is  not  quite 
clear  why  the  onus  is  tieing  placed  on 
the  Israelis  by  the  United  States,  as  re- 
ported. I  sincerely  trust  this  is  not  so. 
This  will  need  careful  watching  to  deter- 
mine that  the  United  States  is  acting  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Arabs  only. 
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TKe  LateDr.  Hof  h  Smith  Cammiiic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  careers  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  of  help  to  his  fel- 
low man  ?nd  in  the  history  of  public 
health,  came  to  an  end  December  20, 
1948.  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Hugh  Smith 
Gumming  at  his  home  in  Wasfiington, 
D.  C. 

Dr.  Gumming.  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  from 
1920  to  1936.  and  for  many  years  a  world 
figure  In  his  profession,  had  suffered  a 
thrombosis  on  November  19,  1947,  from 
which  he  only  partially  recovered. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Cumming's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  important  Pan-American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  of  which  he  had  been  director 
for  27  years,  that  public  health  came  to 
be  recognized  in  the  United  States  as  a 
major  responsibility  of  Government  in 
international  as  well  as  domestic  affairs. 
Dr.  Gumming,  in  his  more  than  a  half- 
century  of  service,  became  one  of  the 
dominant  figures  in  this  development. 

Dr.  Gumming  was  bom  in  Hampton. 
Va..  August  17.  1869,  and  acquired  his 
early  education  in  the  Symmes-Eaton 
Academy,  oldest  public  school  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  private  schools  before  study- 
ing for  a  year  at  Gity  Gollege  of  Balti- 
more. Upon  returning  from  Baltimore 
he  continued  his  studies  in  languages  and 
sciences  under  private  tutoring.  For  a 
year  he  taught  school  in  Harford  Gounty, 
Md. 

In  1891  he  entered  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1893 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
He  was  a  member  of  Chi  Phi  Fraternity, 
Eli  Banana  Society,  and  the  Raven  So- 
ciety. He  was  president  of  the  Jefferson 
Literary  Society  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Pi  Mu  medical  fraternity. 
He  was  elected  most  popular  man  in  the 
university  and  historian  of  his  class. 

Following  his  graduation.  Dr.  Gum- 
min?  went  to  Richmond  as  house  doctor 
in  Dr.  Hunter  McGuires  old  St.  Luke 
Hospital,  at  the  same  time  assisting  Dr. 
McGuire  in  surgery  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia. 

On  February  10, 1894,  young  Dr.  Gum- 
ming wrote  a  letter  from  St.  Luke's  to 
Surgeon  General  Walter  Wyman  ask- 
ing concerning  examinations  for  en- 
trance into  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service. 

He  was  1  of  4  who  were  success- 
ful among  27  applicants  and  on  May  28. 
1894.  he  was  advised  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  signed  his  com- 
mission as  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Twenty-six  years  later,  during  which 
time  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
Service  had  become,  on  July  1.  1902,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine 


Hospital  Service,  and  on  August  14. 1912. 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Dr.  Gumming  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Washington  that  gave  his- 
toric significance  to  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  Surgeon  General  Wyman  in 
1894. 

The  message  awaited  him  in  R<Mne 
upon  his  return  from  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
It  was  a  cable  announcing  his  appoint- 
ment as  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  On  March  10,  1920,  he 
took  the  oath  for  the  first  of  his  four 
successive  terms  in  that  high  office. 

From  the  time  he  first  entered  the 
Service,  Dr.  Gumming  served  under  nine 
Presidents,  under  five  of  them  as  Sur- 
geon Creneral. 

During  his  26  years  of  service,  cul- 
minating in  his  appointment  as  Surgeon 
Creneral,  Dr.  Gumming  proved  his  abili- 
ties not  only  in  the  realm  of  science  but 
in  administration  and  diplomacy. 

At  his  first  Service  station,  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital,  Staten  Island. 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Gumming  became  acquainted 
with  the  clinical  activities  of  New  York 
hospitals  and  studied  tropical  diseases 
on  ships  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

During  the  next  several  years,  he 
served  successively  at  Norfolk.  Ellis 
Island,  and  Montauk  Point,  N.  Y.;  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Cape  Pear.  These  assignments 
included  medical  inspection  of  aliens, 
quarantine  inspection  of  returning 
troops,  and  participation  in  service  work 
during  a  yellow-fever  epidemic. 

In  June  1899,  Dr.  Gumming  was  placed 
In  charge  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quaran- 
tine at  Blackbeard  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia.  Here  he  treated  yellow-fever 
cases,  and  saw  his  first  case  of  bubonic 
plague. 

Following  his  recovery  from  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis,  Dr.  Gumming  was 
ordered,  on  December  2.  1901,  to  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  as  chief  quarantine 
oflicef  and  during  this  tour  of  duty,  Dr. 
Cumming's  abilities  as  an  administrator 
and  diplomat  first  came  into  important 
play. 

Bubonic  plague  was  known  to  be  ram- 
pant in  the  area,  but  a  disagreement  had 
arisen  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
authorities  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
outbreak  and  jurisdictional  handling  of 
the  problem.  Dr.  Gumming  was  of  as- 
sistance in  harmonizing  the  differences 
and  aided  in  instituting  cofistructive 
action. 

So  successful  was  his  administration  as 
chief  quarantine  officer  of  San  Francisco 
that  at  the  end  of  his  4-year  detail  com- 
mercial and  health  interests  joined  in 
requesting  his  reassignment. 

Following  his  San  Francisco  detail. 
Dr.  Gumming  served  for  4  years  in  Japan, 
where  he  was  sent  in  March  1906  to  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Consulate 
General  in  Yokohama  to  guard  against 
exportation  of  plague  and  cholera  to  the 
United  States.  In  Japan  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  follow  the  research  work  of 
Kitisato  and  other  great  Japanese  scien- 
tists and  to  further  his  knowledge  of 


both  the  administrative  and  scientific 
handling  of  tropical  diseases. 

From  Japan  he  was  ordered  back  to 
the  United  States  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Cape  Charle^  Quarantine  Station 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  to  coordinate  the 
quarantine  situation  in  Hampton  Roads. 

In  the  autumn  of  1912,  Dr.  Gumming 
requested  leave  of  absence  to  pursue  his 
studies  of  tropical  disease  in  London,  but 
was  prevented  from  leaving  by  reports 
that  pollution  of  tidal  waters  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  was  threatening  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  great  oyster  beds 
in  that  area.  He  was  assigned  to  this 
work,  and  his  service  gained  him  recog- 
nition not  only  in  thiis  country  but 
abroad.  His  assignment  later  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  entire  Atlantic  coast. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  I.  Dr. 
Gumming  was  detailed  to  the  Office  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  where 
he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1918.  when 
he  was  ordered  by  the  President  to  report 
on  sanitary  conditions  at  camps  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  and  at  the  ports 
of  embarkation  of  returning  United 
States  troops. 

As  travel  restrictions  were  relaxed  fol- 
lowing the  war,  intensifying  the  danger 
of  infection  from  abroad.  Dr.  Gumming 
was  given  a  general  assignment  by  the 
President  to  conduct  sanitation  studies 
at  European  ports. 

This  and  similar  assignments  in  this 
country  and  overseas  made  Dr.  Gumming 
an  outstanding  authority  on  quarantine 
matters  that  stood  him  in-fw^  stead  in 
his  work  of  completing  tMS-United  States 
quarantine  system  during  his  tenure  as 
Surgeon  General,  and  gave  him  an  un- 
usual comprehension  of  the  importance 
of  international  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  health. 

During  this  period  he  took  part  in  the 
conference  at  Cannes  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  and  he  held  frequent 
conferences  with  leading  health  authori- 
ties of  other  countries  on  the  subject  of 
an  international  health  organization. 

In  1920.  when  he  first  took  office  as 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Dr.  Gumming  was  elected  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau, created  by  treaty  in  1902  as  the 
world's  first  International  health  organi- 
zation. He  held  this  office,  concurrently 
with  his  other  duties,  until  his  retire- 
ment and  election  as  Director  Emeritus 
on  February  1.  1947.  He  attended  every 
Pan  American  sanitary  conference  from 
1920  until  his  retirement  in  his  capacity 
as  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Bureau  or  as  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  Government.  He  saw 
the  Bureau  grow,  in  large  part  through 
his  efforts,  from  little  more  than  a  re- 
porting ser\'ice  to  a  full-fledged  health 
organization,  with  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  administrative  representatives 
throughout  Latin  America. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  Dr.  Gum- 
ming foimd  outlet  for  his  interest  in 
international  health  problems  in  the  Of- 
fice International  d "Hygiene  Publique 
and  in  th-*  health  section  of  the  League 
of  Nations.    He  had  played  important 
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parts  In  both  bodies  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  prior  to  their  dissolution  in 
1946  to  make  way  for  the  new  World 
Health  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  his  capacity  as  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  he  at- 
tended both  the  Paris  and  New  York 
conferences  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  organization.  For  his 
work  in  international  health.  Dr.  Gum- 
ming was  decorated  by  many  foreign 
countries  and  held  honorary  member- 
ship in  a  number  of  the  world's  leading 
medical  bodies. 

It  was  because  of  his  broad  concept  of 
health  as  an  international,  as  well  as  a 
national,  responsibility  that  many  of  the 
programs  of  Dr.  Cummlngs  administra- 
tion as  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  were  con- 
ceived, developed,  and  carried  through. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Cumming's  adminis- 
tration that  the  national  quarantine  sys- 
tem was  completed  with  Federal  acqu'si- 
tion  of  the  last  State-owned  quarantme 
station  at  the  jwrt  of  New  York.  Other 
fcchlevemerts  of  the  pritxl  Included: 

Reorganization  of  the  Hospital  Divi- 
sion of  the  service  and  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities, following  World  War  I.  to  meet 
th«  needs  of  ex-service  men  and  women: 
cstJtbIL<(hment  of  a  national  leprosarium: 
control  of  several  rutbreaks  of  bubon'c 
plague  in  United  States  pert  areas:  in- 
auguration of  the  plan  of  a.vsigning  med- 
ical officers  to  American  consulates 
abroad  for  examination  of  prospective 
emlffrants  to  the  United  States;  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  important  re- 
search and  field  investigation  activities 
of  the  Service,  and  the  inauguration  of 
studies  of  silicosis  and  other  dust  dls- 
ease.5  which  greatly  extended  knowledge 
In  thus  field. 

Dr.  Gumming  was  also  the  key  figure 
In  a  number  of  programs  carried  out 
with  congressional  authorization  during 
this  period,  including: 

Construction  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  headquarters  in 
Wa&hmgton.  now  occupied  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Gommission;  construction  of  11 
new  marine  haspitals  in  the  United 
States:  construction  of  2  hospitals  for 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts:  establish- 
ment of  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene 
in  the  Public  Health  Service:  construc- 
tion of  new  quarantine  stations  at  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  United  States:  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Corps  of  Commissioned  Offi- 
cers of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  in- 
clude dental,  engineering,  and  pharmacy 
personnel  as  well  as  medical  officers. 

Dr.  Gumming  inaugurated  a  study  of 
malignant  growths  by  medical  officers  of 
the  ser>ice  at  Harvard  University  and 
at  the  hygienic  laboratory,  forerunner 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
which  has  develoi)ed  into  a  major  func- 
tion of  the  serv'ice. 

An  alumnus  of  the  first  cla.ss  of  the  old 
hygienic  laboratory,  which  had  carried 
on  its  work  in  the  attic  of  the  old  Serv- 
ice Headquarters.  Dr.  Gumming,  as  Sur- 
geon Oeneral.  made  it  his  business  to  ob- 
tain appropriations  for  an  expansion  of 
this  activity. 

His  cITcrts  In  this  d  rec'ion  were  cul- 
minated  ihonly   before   his   retircoicnt 


through  a  gift  of  land  at  Bethesda.  Md., 
and  the  i>assage  of  appropriations  with 
which  wi»re  constructed  the  present  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health. 

Follovi  ng  the  discovery  of  vaccires  for 
Rocky  W  ountain  spotted  fever,  by  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Public  Httilth  Service  Dr. 
Gummin?  arranged  for  the  service  to 
take  ove-  a  small  laboratory  at  Hamil- 
ton, Mor  t.,  and  obtamed  appropriations 
for  its  ei  ilargement.  It  was  in  this  lab- 
oratory hat  these  vaccines,  as  well  as 
the  pres?nt  yellow  fever  vaccine,  were 
manufactured. 

Indu.st  :-ial  medicine  and  sanitation  was 
another  Uld  in  which  considerable  prog- 
ress wa<  made  during  Dr.  Cumming's 
administration.  When  many  leading 
public-hdalth  authorities  in  the  country 
were  ca  Tipaiening  against  the  use  of 
tetra-etl  yl  lead  in  ga.soline.  Dr.  Gum- 
ming ap  )ointed  a  board  to  prescrit}e  the 
conditio:  is  under  which  tetra-ethyl  might 
safely  b€  manufactured  and  used.  As  a 
result.  \ii  e  of  the  fuel  was  greatly  facili- 
tated— a  fact  of  incalculable  significance 
not  onl]  in  the  industnal  and  social 
progress  of  the  country  but  in  its  position 
as  a  mill  :.ary  power  as  well. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Cumming's  adminis- 
tration al.so  that  standards  for  safe  pro- 
duction )roce5sing  and  handling  of  milk 
were  Inti  oduced  throughout  the  country. 
Important  strides  also  were  made  In  the 
field  of  seam  sanitation. 

Dr.  Ctmmlng's  foreign  citations  were 
addltloniil  to  the  many  honors  accorded 
him  in  tie  United  States  by  educational, 
pal,  and  public  organizations 
Itutions.  He  was  an  honorary 
the  American  College  of  Sur- 
be  American  College  of  Physi- 
d  the  American  College  of  Den- 
tists: a  life  member  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Healthy  Association,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  the  Association  of 
Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  and 
the  Unit(id  States  Mexican  Border  Public 
Health  Association. 

He  wa.!  a  past  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United 
States,  tile  Southern  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
and  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of 
Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

He  seri-ed  from  1929  as  a  member  of 
the  Boar  i  of  Visitors  of  Saint  Elizabeth's 
Hospital.  Washington.  D.  C..  a  Presiden- 
tial appo  ntment.  and  also  was  an  active 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Garfield  Memorial  Hospital,  Washington. 
D.  C.  He  held  honorary  degrees  from  the 
Medical  i  College  of  Virginia,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  Yale  University. 
In  1936  hs  was  awarded  the  Hartley  Gold 
Medal  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence for  -  ipplication  of  Scientific  Knowl- 
edge to  Iliblic  Service.  Other  citations 
Included  the  Gorgas  Medal  and  Prize  of 
the  Assoi  iation  of  Military  Surgeons  of 
the  Unite  d  States  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  national  and  inter- 
national public  health  and  the  William 
Freeman  Snow  Award  For  Dustinguished 
Service  td  Humanity. 

Dr.  Cui  timing  was  married  on  October 
28.  1896.  at  Garters  Grove.  Va  .  on  the 
Jamrs  Rl  er.  to  Lucy  Booth,  daughter  of 
Dr.  EJwiii  Gilliam  Booth.    In  addition  to 
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his  wife,  he  leaves  a  son,  Hugh  Smith 
Gumming,  Jr..  ccimselor  to  the  American 
Embassy  at  Stockholm,  and  a  daughter. 
Ciara  Diana,  wife  of  Manville  Kendrick 
of  Sheridan.  Wyo.  Two  grandsons  also 
survive,  John  B.  Kendrick  n  and  Hugh 
Smith  Gumming  Kendrick. 

Dr.  Gumming  was  buried  at  Hampton, 
Va..  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Jcfhn's.  old- 
est English  parish  in  America,  December 
24.  1948. 

From  the  very  earlie.st  informal  dis- 
cussion of  a  proposed  World  Health  Or- 
ganization until  the  ratification  by  Con- 
gress of  the  constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  Dr.  Cummins 
fought  actively  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  autonomy  of  the  Pan  American  Bu- 
reau and  its  continuance  as  the  regional 
cgency  for  all  public -health  matters  on 
this  hemisphere.  He  fought  practically 
a  one-man  battle  and  realized  and  under- 
stood far  better  than  many  others  that 
the  public-health  problems  on  this  hemi- 
sphere were  entirely  different  from  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  very 
fortunate  that  he  realized  the  danger  of 
having  certain  foreign  organizations  un- 
dertake to  solve  pubMc-health  problems 
on  this  hemisphere  vhen  condition '^  pe- 
culiar to  our  own  countries  were  un- 
familiar to  them.  Dr.  Gumming  felt 
that  there  should  be  regional  agencies 
for  various  sections  of  the  world  and 
that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
should  act  as  the  regional  agency  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  Worlc"  Health  Conference  In 
New  York.  Dt.  Gumming,  aided  by  his 
Latin-American  colleagues.  fought 
against  the  so-called  Integration  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  its 
complete  subjugation  under  the  new  or- 
ganization. Dr.  Cumming's  fight  was 
made  to  preserve  the  Integrity  and  au- 
tonomy of  the  tried -and-true  Pan  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Bureau  as  the  regional 
agency  for  tht  American  Republics  and 
other  countries  on  this  hemisphere. 

Dr.  Gummlnc  was  not  fighting  against 
the  creation  of  a  World  Health  Organi- 
zation but  he  was  fighting  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  as  a  regional  agency  for  this 
hemisphere  and  for  other  regional  agen- 
cies in  other  narts  of  the  world.  Time 
and  world  conditions  have  demonstrated 
beyond  po.^sible  question  tha*.  the  course 
he  pursued  was  the  best  for  this  Nation 
and  for  the  world. 

A  few  days  before  his  "death  Dr.  Gum- 
ming had  the  supreme  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  his  fight  had  not  been  in  vain 
and  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau had  been  mad:;  the  regtona;  agency 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  for 
this  hemisphere.  He  knew  then  that  it 
might  be  truly  said  of  him  and  his  work. 
"Well  done,  thou  true  and  faithful  serv- 
ant." 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
add  that  during  the  entire  27  years  that 
Dr.  Gumming  served  as  director  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  he  re- 
ceived no  remuneration  of  any  kind  and 
that  during?  the  pericd  from  his  retire- 
ment as  Siirgeon  General  in  1936  to  his 
election  as  director  emeritus  of  the  Bu- 
reau in  1947  he  gave  his  entire  time  and 
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strength  to  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  continuing  with  no  remuneration 
whatsoever. 

I  can  tnily  say  that  in  my  public  life, 
I  have  never  met  a  man  with  more  pa- 
tience, himiiility.  and  siu-passing  ability 
than  Hugh  Gumming.  I  feel  myself 
wholly  incapable  of  describing  fully  his 
merits  and  services  to  the  Nation.  I 
invite  a  minute  study  of  his  labors  and 
life,  for  by  these  deeds  we  may  best  know 

him. 

On  February  24.  1935,  I  spoke  on  the 
life  and  service  of  Dr.  Gumming.  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  PubUc 
Health  Service,  and  I  refer  to  those  re- 
marks for  further  comments  on  the 
splendid  career  of  this  great  man.  As 
was  said  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Daily  Press.  Newport  News,  Va..  on 
December  23,  1948: 

Dr.  Camming,  during  a  Ufetlme  spent  In 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
served  hla  fellow  men  as  abundantK  as  any 
other  American  of  his  time. 

Speaking  of  his  service  to  humanity 
the  editorial  also  further  said: 

No  greater  service  could  have  been  ren- 
dered humanity,  and  Hampton  may  feel  the 
warmest  pride  that  be  was  »  son  of  Hampton. 

An  editorial  In  the  Times-Herald.  New- 
port News,  Va.,  December  22,  1948.  cloaes 
with  these  words: 

The  peninsula  may  be  proud  that  tlxla 
eminent  man  of  medicine  Is  native  to  her 
soil  and  that  his  life  and  work  brought  so 
Urge  a  benefit  to  hU  generation. 

The  Evening  Star,  of  Washington,  in 
an  editorial  on  December  23,  1948,  truly 
said  of  Dr.  Gumming: 

His  death  at  79  removes  a  health  crusader 
to  whom  the  world,  as  beneficiary,  owea  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of 
Richmond,  Va..  in  an  editorial  on  De- 
cember 23,  1948,  said  of  Dr.  Gumming : 

That  he  should  have  been  retained  by  five 
successive  Presidents  until  bis  voluntary  re- 
tirement In  1936  la  a  testimonial  to  the  uni- 
versal esteem  In  which  he  was  held.  Dr. 
Cummlng  was  one  of  the  truly  notable  Vir- 
ginians of  his  generation. 

In  the  journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  January  1.  1949.  vol.  39. 
No.  1,  there  is  an  announcement  of  Dr. 
Cumming's  death  which  closes  with 
these  words  which  should  be  preserved 
as  they  triily  portray  this  great  man : 

Dr.  Hugh  Cummlng  was,  throughout  his 
life,  a  ftrm  supporter  of  the  ideal*  of  Amer- 
ican medicine.  He  was  forthright  In  his 
views  and  dependable  In  his  acUons.  His 
friendships  were  Innumerable  and  his  Iocs 
Is  mourned  by  many  great  leaders  of  medi- 
cine who  held  him  dear. 

He  was  my  very  dear  friend  and  dur- 
ing a  fairly  tong  life.  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  never  met  anyone  whom  I 
held  in  higher  esteem  or  more  devoted 
affection.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  His 
memory  deserves  to  be  remembered  and 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
a  great  man.  Virginia  should  remember 
him  always  as  one  of  her  greatest  sons. 
XCV— App. — a4« 
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Tuesday,  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June 
19,  1949: 
Coast  Guard  Honoks  AuxnJAST  With  "Dat" 

Two  events  in  Brooklyn  yesterday  high 
lighted  the  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  volunteer  organization  of  boatmen 
whose  services  to  the  Coast  Guard  In  war  and 
peace  will  be  observed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion on  June  23.  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
of  the  act  which  created  the  present  auxi- 
liary. 

Borough  President  John  Caahmore  issued 
a  proclamation  establUhing  June  23  as  Coast 
Guard  AuxUiary  Day,  and  urging  all  citizens 
"to  observe  the  anniversary  In  an  appropriate 
manner." 

At  the  same  time,  annotmcement  was  made 
by  Capt.  John  A.  Sutter,  of  the  Rockaway 
Inlet  Division,  that  local  auzUiarlsts  would 
•caln  put  In  24  hoxirs  around  the  clock  with 
tht  Coast  Guard,  haglnatnt  naxt  Sattirday. 

Brooklyn  and  QiMcna  —■ bers  of  the  di- 
vision will  serve  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
during  the  summer  at  the  Coast  Oxiard's 
Rockaway  Point  Lifeboat  Sutlon.  assigned 
to  boat  work  to  supplement  the  station's 
skeleton  crew  of  regtilars. 

coMTnm  coomaTioM 

With  Brooklyn  one  of  the  critical  areas  of 
port  security  work  during  the  war,  meml>ers 
of  the  local  auxiliary,  sworn  into  the  Coast 
Guard  as  t.  jporary  members  of  the  Reserve 
on  unpaid  itermlttent  duty,  stood  watch 
on  piers  anc  ships  and  did  boat  patrol  work. 

Honorably  dlsenrolled  after  the  war's  end. 
the  temporary  reservists  reverted  to  their 
civilian  status  as  auxlUarlsts  and  began  a 
new  phase  of  cooperation  with  the  Coast 
Guard — promotion  of  safety  at  sea  and  in 
small-boat  handling. 

The  local  auxiliary  organized  free  courses 
In  seamanship  and  boat  handling,  which 
were  given  during  the  last  two  winters  at 
Brooklyn  College  to  more  than  200  adult 
students,  most  of  them  owners  of  pleasure 
craft. 

The  auxiliary's  principal  summer  work, 
carried  on  from  Its  Jamaica  Bay  base  at  Beach 
One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street,  Rock- 
away  Park,  has  been  lu  courtesy  inspection 
program  of  small  boats. 

The  Inspection  program,  carried  out  at  the 
request  of  the  Coast  Guard,  enables  owners 
of  motort>oats  to  obtain  free  inspections  of 
their  craft  on  application  to  the  auxiliary. 
Boats  found  to  meet  minimum  legal  require- 
ments for  safety  receive  red-and-white 
stickers  to  display. 

AVOIDS   INSPECTION 

Display  of  the  sticker  exempts  a  t>oat  from 
being  boarded  for  routine  inspection  by  the 
crews  of  Coast  Guard  cutters,  which  will 
cruise  local  waters  this  summer  In  search 
of  safety  violations.  Captain  Sutter  poUited 
out  that  faUxire  to  pass  the  auxiliary's  cour- 
teay  inspection  did  not  entail  any  penalty. 
Owners  of  such  boats  are  Informed  how  they 
may  correct  the  crafts'  deficiencies  if  they 
care  to  do  so. 


If  they  continue  to  c^)erate  without  meet- 
ing minimum  legal  requirements  they  run 
the  same  chances  of  l>eing  picked  up  by  a 
regular  Coast  Guard  Imardlng  crew  as  do 
boat  owners  who  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  auxUiary's  Inspection  service. 

Requests  for  courtesy  Inspections  may  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  auxiliary  at  the  Coast 
Guard's  Rockaway  Point  Lifeboat  Station 
or  to  Captain  Sutter,  at  2501  Knapp  Street. 
Sheepshead  Bay.  Captain  Sutter,  one  of 
Brookl3m's  veteran  small-boat  men,  has  op- 
erated a  ship  repair  yard  at  Sheepshead  Bay 
for  more  than  40  years. 

The  Rockaway  Inlet  division  Is  made  up  of 
two  flotillas,  both  headed  by  Brooklyn  men. 
The  commander  of  flotilla  1000  Is  Eugene 
Hoffman,  and  the  commander  of  flotilla  1100 
Lb  Reginald  Berry. 
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or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NTW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Amsterdam 
(N.  y.)  Recorder  of  May  24.  1948; 

TBS  WBOK6  AtTPIXNCI 

Former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Far- 
ley, In  an  address  made  some  time  ago  before 
the  New  York  State  Bankers  Association, 
uttered  these  words  of  wisdom:  "Our  people 
must  not  expect  unending  miracles  of  gen- 
erosity from  Government." 

Genial  Jim's  outline  of  the  situation  In 
which  this  America  of  ours  finds  lUelX  was 
an  able  one.  "The  two  fears  atxjut  America 
we  must,  with  all  our  will  and  Intelligence, 
defeat  and  dissipate.  The  first  of  these  fears 
Is  that  this  time,  as  In  the  years  after  the 
First  World  War,  we  shall  lose  ourselves  in 
our  own  concerns  and  forget  otxr  responsi- 
bility for  world  leadership.  •  •  •  The 
other  fear  la  that  history  might  repeat  Itself 
and  that  by  Its  own  mistakes  and  excuses  we 
shall  fall  Into  another  depression.  That  Is 
what  every  follower  of  Marx  everywhere 
hopes  and  believes.  Such  a  disaster  here 
would  set  the  forces  of  Communism  on  the 
march  everywhere.  We  must  frustrate  that 
hope  of  our  enemies." 

Now  that  la  excellent  doctrine.  In  gen- 
eral. It  expresses  our  own  opinion  and  ad- 
vice as  to  the  course  which  this  country 
should  pursue.  But  we  could  wish  that  Mr. 
Farley  had  explored  a  bit  further  hU  hint 
to  the  American  people  that  they  mxist  not 
expect  unending  generosity  from  Govern- 
ment. Just  who  is  responsible  for  the  hold 
which  anticipation  of  protection  from  all 
the  Uls  of  mankind,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  has  upon  our  people?  Is  It  not  the^ 
candidates  of  the  major  political  parties,' 
who  have  been  promising  all  things  to  all 
men  for  so  many  years,  who  are  chiefly  at 
fault?  Mr.  Farley  was  addressing  the  wrong 
people  when  he  talked  to  the  linkers  about 
this.  He  should  have  been  advising  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  Parties  In  both  Stat* 
and  Nation.  They  coxild  really  do  som»- 
thing  along  this  line.  But  Mr.  Farley's 
speech  has  been  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
the  CoNCRESsioNAi,  Recobo.  Maybe  Mr.  Tru- 
man will  read  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  21.  1949 

Mrs  BOLTON  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker. 
I  had  the  pleasant  privilege  to  deliver 
the  commencement  address  at  the  very 
splendid  Meharry  Medical,  Dental  and 
Nursing  College  for  Negroes  in  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Under  unanimous;  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  herein  my  address; 

THX   AMZmiC.VN   OKK.VM 

Mr  President,  members  of  the  faculty  and 
ftafls.  all  of  you  who  have  the  privilege  of 
■radylnv  at  thta  splendid  college,  trustees. 
•Innuil.  and  guests.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
honor  you  have  done  me  in  selecting  yoUr 
commencement  speaker.  Miss  Oault  and  I 
have  known  eecb  other  lo  these  many  years. 
X  have  felt  the  stimulation  of  her  rare  spirit 
more  often  than  she  is  sware.  I  am  not 
■urprlMd  to  flod  this  school  of  nursing  of 
stich  high  standard — nothing  she  touches 
could  be  otherwise 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you. 
Miss  Oavilt.  and  those  associated  with  you  in 
the  Meharry  School  of  Nursing  for  the  Joy  of 
eoralng  to  Meharry 

Tou  see.  ever  since  I  can  remember  medi- 
cine and  nursing  have  been  a  p«  t  of  my 
life,  and  for  the  past  20  years  dentistry  too 
has  cnme  into  the  intimate  sphere  of  my  in- 
teresu.  This  will  perhaps  surprise  you.  So 
let  me  explain  for  a  moment.  It  is  really 
orthodontics — work  my  oldest  son  has  beeu 
Interested  In  with  B  Holly  Broadbent.  D  D 
S..  profcMar  m  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
■tty  Scbool  of  Dentistr-/ — research,  and  fasci- 
nating findings  that  are  revolutionizing  the 
science  of  orthodontics. 

So  you  see  it  was  an  irresistible  temptation 
you  offered  me  when  I  realized  I  should  have 
all  three  profeasioos  completely  at  my  mercy. 

I  have  so  very  much  I  should  like  to  say 
about  the  need  for  nurses  equipped  to  meet 
toanorrow's  requirements,  to  aay  nothing  of 
todays  I  could  make  many  suggestions  to 
you  dentists  about  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing every  person  you  meet  up  with  the  need 
for  understanding  of  what  teeth  require  by 
way  of  foods,  of  cleanliness,  of  watching,  and 
oh  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Ai  to  you  doctors;  If  I  had  you  alone  with 
a  whole  day  before  us  I  should  be  but  part 
way  through  the  much  I  long  to  pour  out 
upon  you.  And  as  to  this  business  of  Ooveru- 
ment  medicine.  merc>-  what  we  could  do  to 
that  together. 

But  noB*  of  this  wUl  happen,  for  that  be- 
longs In  jrour  professional  Uvt*  and  I  am  net 
b«r«  to  speak  of  those. 

To  vou.  Dr.  Dawson,  and  all  your  faculty 
and  trustees  and  guests  I  want  to  say  how 
good  it  la  to  be  among  you.  to  have  had  a 
Uttle  moment  to  tee  sod  feel  Mehsrry.  the 
, symmetry  of  your  buildings,  thr  beauty  ot 
your  grass,  your  trees,  your  shrulM.  But 
best  of  all  I  have  broken  bread  with  ycu. 

It  is  always  a  bit  of  a  sacrament  to  me,  the 
first  breaking  of  bread.  One  moment  we 
vsrs  strangers,  the  next  we  could  never  be 
•o  again. 

8o  I  say  to  all  of  you;  I  am  so  glad  to  be 
here 

But  what  I  shall  say.  the  remarks  I  shall 
make  are  to  the  graduating  studenu  most  ot 
all.  to  each  of  you  quite  apart  from  your 
companions,  to  each  of  you  as  an  individual 
In  those  innermost  receeses  ot  mind  and 
heart  where  ycu  live  but  into  which  you 
cannot  see  What  I  have  to  say  u  to  each  ot 
>  a*  an  American  with  the  peculiar 
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(From  The  Flag  Speaks.) 

the    ages    after    the    spark    was 

the    human    breast    men    have 

of  freedom.     Then  a  man 

vlsl4n — and    in    spite    of    confusion, 
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protected  its  first  steps,  and 
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asked  the  God  within  you  to  stand  close 
beside  you.,  to  give  you  Judgment,  wisdom, 
courage.  He  wUl  not  fall  you  if  you  call 
upon  Him. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  lies  before  you, 
carrying  with  It  not  only  the  responsibility 
of  your  professions,  but  in  addition  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  as  privileged  Amer- 
icans. What  you  do  professionally  will  give 
relief  and  help  to  many — but  friends,  what 
you  live,  what  you  do  as  human  beings,  as 
citizens  of  this  our  beloved  country — that 
matters  most. 

The  very  fact  that  you  have  come  through 
school  and  college  and  have  taken  this  fine 
professional  training  sets  you  apart,  and  your 
influence  will  be  more  far  reaching  than  you 
know.  Decisions  of  every  sort  await  you  out 
there,  Just  across  this  golden  threshold. 
Judgments,  defeats,  victories,  misfortune, 
and  good  fortune,  they  are  all  there  awaiting 
you.  Whether  you  marry,  whetlier  you  find 
close  companionship  in  work  or  play,  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  moment  has  come  when 
you  must  live  with  yourself,  accepting  the 
consequences  of  your  actions,  taking  full  re- 
sponsibility for  them.  Leadership  Is  a  lonely 
road,  friends,  an  exacting  one.  Let  me  re- 
peat the  words  written  by  John  Buchan 
(Lord  TweedsmulT)  In  one  of  his  books, 
"Leadership  is  wisdom  and  Judgment  and  a 
great  carelessness  of  self."  That  Is  perhaps 
the  key:  "Carelessness  of  self" — unselfish- 
ness— a  constant  giving,  a  continuation  of 
learning  by  doing,  a  never  ceasing  outpour- 
ing of  your  own  need  to  appease  suffering, 
to  teach  ways  of  life  that  mean  health  and 
Joyous  happiness.  And  again  I  say  to  you 
that  what  you  live  will  he  as  truly  productive 
and  often  more  so  as  what  you  do. 

The  responsibility  you  have  assumed  In 
your  choice  of  a  calling  reaches  out  into 
every  area  of  your  living — for  you  are  Amer- 
icans and  America  needs  you.  "There  was  a 
dream,  a  hope,  a  prayer,"  and  a  new  nation 
was  born.  That  nation  is  still  less  than  2C0 
years  old.  the  dream  is  not  yet  reality.  There 
is  so  much  still  to  do — and  you  and  I  have 
the  burden  and  the  glorious  chance  of  the 
doing. 

As  Americans  we  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  protect  such  free- 
doms as  we  have  secured,  but  also  to  ex- 
tend these  ever  nearer  to  the  dream  that 
brought  us  Into  being,  that  means  oppor- 
tunity for  all.     Is  that  not  so? 

Let  us  look  about  us  for  a  moment  at  this 
great  country  that  is  ovirs  to  build,  ours  to 
mold,  ours  to  love. 

What  a  strange  picture  we  see.  A  seething 
catildron  Into  which  have  been  poured  peo- 
ple oi  all  races  from  all  climes.  By  whom? 
Surely  by  the  great  force  which,  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  shall  call  evolution,  to  rub  against 
each  other  and  so  generate  new  sparks  of  life, 
new  and  different  phases  of  living.  To  what 
end?  Who  knows  save  the  Eternal  One 
within  whose  life  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  It  Isn't  necessary  that  we 
know  why.  It  Is  supremely  necessary  that 
we  know  what  we  as  Americans  believe  and 
what  faces  us  in  the  strangely  confused  and 
struggling  world  Into  which  you  must  now 
go  forth. 

As  Americans  we  believe  profoundly  that 
the  individual  is  Important — not  Just  im- 
portant of  himself,  but  because  he  is  a  part 
of  the  very  being  of  the  Living  God,  created 
in  His  image,  indestructible.  As  such  he 
shares  with  every  other  individual  the  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  America  strong,  to  keep 
her  free.  The  fundamental  principles  of  our 
living  Is  the  certainty  that  because  God  Is. 
because  His  laws  created  and  continue  the 
universe,  because  He  is  we  are.  Out  there 
in  the  world  of  armed  truce  and  continu- 
ing wars  we  are  pitted  against  an  adversary 
whose  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  in- 
dividual Is  of  no  Importance  at  all  except 
as  he  .serves  the  state,  that  there  Is  no  force, 
no  power  higher  than  the  state,  and  that  ail 
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must  bow  before  It  and  do  Its  will.  And 
what  constitutes  the  state?  Poiuteen  men 
who  have  taken  control  with  a  ruthlessness 
never  before  imagined. 

This  struggle  that  is  going  on  is  not  one 
between  nations.  Friends — this  is  a  strug- 
gle between  darkness  and  light,  between  the 
man  who  says  "there  is  no  God — all  power 
belongs  to  the  state"  and  the  man  who  knows 
that  he  of  hicoself  Is  part  of  the  Eternal 
Creative  Energy,  the  ail-pervading  Power 
that  is  life,  ever  changing  and  indestruct- 
ible 

Nor  Is  ttie  struggle  all  way  out  yonder.  It 
is  right  here  In  our  own  beloved  country. 
Everywhere  there  are  those  who  are  Infusing 
into  our  people  many  subtle  doubts.  They 
suggest  that  because  we  liave  not  perfected 
our  dream  In  150  years  there  is  no  value  In 
It.  They  seek  to  undermine  our  confidence 
In  it  and  in  ourselves.  To  meet  this  impact 
you  will  need  an  inner  security  that  no  one 
can  give  you  other  than  yourself.  You  will 
need  a  few  fundamental  bits  of  basic  Itnowl- 
edge,  of  deep  and  abiding  faith  to  keep  you 
strong  when  you  are  assaulted  by  the  cohorts 
of  this  other  Ideology  as  you  most  surely 
will  be. 

Should  you  Oni  yourself  at  some  futtire 
moment  questioning  values,  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment and  look  about  you  quite  calmly,  quite 
objectively.  Has  it  not  betn  a  miracle?  Less 
than  200  years  from  wlldernoss  to  world 
power! 

Oh !  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  but  the 
onward  march  will  never  stop  until  the 
dream  has  become  reality.  It  will  not  stop 
because  you  and  many  like  you  know  from 
personal  experience  that  opportunities  bring 
with  them  responsibilities  of  leadership  that 
you  must  fuiflill. 

You  know  as  some  as  yet  do  not  that 
there  was  a  dream  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  not  Just  for  a  selected  few. 
You  who  are  so  vitally  a  part  of  the  miracles 
of  our  development  know  that  America  is 
dedicated  to  freedom  under  law — consecrated 
to  the  protection  of  the  individual  from 
domination  by  other  individuals,  by  groups, 
even  by  Government  itself.  You.  with 
countless  others  partake  now  more,  now  less. 
of  its  opportunities  for  development  and 
growth.  You  are  equip>ped  for  leadership 
and  so  must  assume  responsibility  for  the 
protection  and  the  continuance  of  these 
freedoms. 

You  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  a  people — a 
V  Nation — who,  from  the  very  beginning,  de- 
^clared  their  trust  to  be  In  God.  Our  great 
men  have  turned  to  Him  when.  In  their  hours 
of  despair,  hope  left  them  and  they  had  noth- 
ing but  their  certain  faith  that  If  they 
reached  out.  no  matter  how  dense  the  dark- 
ness, and  put  their  hand  in  His.  that  would 
be  "iKtter  than  a  light,  safer  than  a  known 
way." 

All  of  us  are  faced  with  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  God  Himself  in  these  days  when  the 
forces  of  those  who  deny  His  very  existence 
grow  in  strength.  If  we  are  to  prevail — and 
we  must — we  must  know  our  strengths  and 
our  weaknesses,  we  must  leajm  to  recognize 
the  temptations  that  might  make  a  strong 
appeal,  the  pitfalls  that  are  on  every  hand. 
Only  when  we  know  these  are  we  safe  on  the 
road — only  wht  i  we  can  recognize  them  in 
any  guise  can  we  stand  against  them. 

I  am  not  offering  you  ease,  friends.  I  am 
offering  you  a  hard  path — a  lonely  road — a 
road  that  winds  across  vast  arid  plains,  across 
broad  fertile  valleys,  over  rocky  mountain 
ranges — a  road  that  turns  and  twists  and 
climbs — and  cllmlx.  And  perhaps  I  am  not 
Just  offering  it  to  you.    Rather,  am  I  saying: 

When  a  man  or  a  women  chooses  to  take 
hold  of  opportunity  and  be  Instructed  and 
practiced  In  some  special  field,  responsibility 
for  leadership  results.  Oh.  I  do  not  mean 
you  must  all  become  Presidents — tnit  I  do 
mean  that  what  you  make  of  your  lives  not 
onl)'  In  your  professions  but  as  citizens  of 


this  our  country  is  of  far-raactilng  Impor- 
tance. They  are  honored  professions  that 
you  have  chosen.  But  let  me  say  what  I  be- 
lieve with  all  my  capacity  for  belief,  that 
serving  well  America's  dream  is  of  all  ways  of 
life  the  most  worth  while,  the  most  soul- 
satlsfylng,  and  the  most  significant. 

Yes;  I  offer  you  a  lonely  path,  friends,  for 
you  will  often  be  misunderstood,  misjudged. 
But  I  asstire  you  that  once  yovu-  foot  is  really 
on  the  road  you  will  find  others  going  the 
eame  way.  weary,  perhaps,  but  with  a  light  In 
their  eyes  seldom  seen  on  sea  or  land.  I  can 
assure  you  that  if  you  will  step  across  this 
threshold  that  confronts  you  today  with  the 
dream  of  this  young,  virile,  eager  country 
ever  before  you,  consecrating  yourselves  to 
the  hard  task  of  making  that  dream  come 
true,  you  will  be  given  a  strength  no  man  can 
take  from  you.  You  will  go  forward  with  the 
song  of  freedom  in  your  heart. 

And  may  the  Infinite  have  you  deeply 
aware  that  you  are  in  His  keeping  new  and 
beyond  time. 


The  Real-Estate  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  icissotru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tt.es'^ay.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Jime 
18,  1949: 

a     SCATHING     MESSAGE 

Seldom  has  a  President  used  more  scathing 
terms  than  those  employed  by  Mr.  Truman 
to  denounce  the  real -estate  lobby.  He  says 
a  "little  group  of  ruthless  men"  is  trying  to 
mislead  Congress  and  the  Nation  on  hous- 
ing legislation  and  he  adds  in  a  letter  to 
Speaker  Raybum: 

"I  do  not  recall  ever  having  witnessed  a 
more  deliberate  campaign  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  distortion  against  legislation  of  such 
crucial  Importance  to  public  welfare." 

But  the  President  did  not  confine  himself 
to  general  condemnation.  He  '^ook  up  the 
lobby  ch^irges  point  by  point  to  show  that 
they  ar''  false.  Actual  expenditures  under 
the  House  bUl  wUl  be  about  ten  btllions, 
spread  over  30  years,  rather  thrn  the  twenty - 
billion  estimate  of  the  lobby.  Unit  costs  of 
low-rent  public  housing  will  avera;:e  98,465, 
Instead  of  more  than  tl5,000.  Such  housing 
win  be  restricted  to  people  of  low  Income, 
and  not  be  made  available  to  persons  with 
good  Incomes.  So  runs  the  Presidents  bill 
of  particulars. 

In  reviewing  the  fight  of  the  real  estate 
lobby  against  public  housing  legislation.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  rub  one's  eyes  in 
wonder  at  som'  of  the  things  It  has  said  and 
done.  Here  is  a  private  interest  which, 
through  previous  hoijslng  legislation,  has 
been  greatly  iieneCted  by  governmental  ac- 
tion and  governmental  funds. 

Yet,  like  a  dog  in  the  manger,  it  does  not 
want  similar  action  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
pooreet  part  of  the  population.  The  effect 
of  the  lobby's  activity  Is  to  pwrpetuate  the 
crime  and  disease-breeding  slums  in  both 
urban  and  rural  a:eas.  These  sltims  are 
profitable  to  t'  elr  owners,  who  are  willing  to 
batten  on  human  misery. 

Private  enterprisers  cannot  and  will  not  re* 
place  the  slums,  because  they  cannot  do  It 
with  profit.  That  is  well  imderstood  and 
private  enterprise  cannot  be  blamed  for  re- 
fusing to  engage  In  losing  ventures.  But 
jn-ivate  enterprise,  which  willingly  takes  sub- 


sidies for  hl^Mr  types  of  hotnlng.  cannot 

reasonably  object  to  the  grant  of  subsidies 
for  slum  clearance. 

Never  before  in  the  Nation's  history  tiave 
the  American  people  suffered  so  much  for 
want  of  places  to  Uve.  The  bousing  shorta:e 
is  causing  domestic  unhapplness.  divorces, 
and  even  murder  as  people  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  intolerable  intimacy.  It  Is  not  a 
sentimental  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
plight  of  many  Is  reminiscent  of  the  line  from 
Matthew:  "The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests:  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

The  real  estate  lobby  has  the  nerve  to 
place  itself  direct',  in  the  path  uf  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and  even  to  attack  men  like 
Senator  Tatt  for  failure  to  do  its  bidding 
It  is  an  incredible  state  of  affairs,  and  it  fully 
Just:  tcs  the  President's  strong  language. 


Red  Attacks  on  Relifioo  Fail  To  Purfe 
Man  of  His  Faith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUK  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesdry,  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  MULTE1-.      Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  m'   colleagues 
the  io'.lowing  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June  13,  1949: 
axo  ATTACKS  ON  EKUCTON  ran.  TO  rcnxx  man 

or  HIS  FArTH 

The  points  of  similarity  between  fascism, 
which  survives  now  only  to  an  extremely 
limited  degree,  and  communism,  a  much 
noore  Imminent  menace  to  peace  and  free- 
dom, become  mor^  apparent  as  time  goes  on 
and  the  Soviet  ideology  encounters  increas- 
ing resistance. 

Basically,  of  course,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  two  schools  of  political 
thought  althotigh  theoretically  they  are  the 
antithesis  of  each  other.  Both  are  destruc- 
tive of  human  dignity  and  freedom  and.  to 
exalt  the  state,  bring  about  the  degradation 
of  the  Individual. 

One  of  the  means  to  this  end  is  the  elim- 
ination of  reiigloxjs  t>elief  and  practice  on 
the  very  sound  and  practical  assumption  that 
it  is  difficult  to  cast  the  lives  of  great  nvrra- 
bers  of  people  in  a  common  and  degraded 
mold  when  there  Is  the  stistaining  force  cf 
spiritual  faith  to  be  overcome. 

Hitler  recognised  this  obstacle  esriy  in  his 
regime  and  (»tx:eeded  against  it  with  char- 
acteristic ruthlessness.  Recognizing  the 
clergy  as  among  his  most  formidable  oppo- 
nenu,  he  sought  thro  «gh  ingenious  and  even 
fiendish  means  to  discredit  them  in  the 
eyes  of  his  pecple  preliminary  to  their  im- 
prisonment and  the  closing  of  their  churches 

In  Poland,  In  Hungary.  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania  tcday 
the  technlqvies  of  Hitler  are  being  followed 
faithfully.  Russia  has  by  now  succeeded 
in  denying  to  its  people  the  spiritual  sus- 
tenance of  religion  and  the  satellites  are 
proceeding  swiftly  toward  the  same  end- 

The  arrest  of  Dr.  Antonln  Mandl,  secre- 
tary of  the  Catholic  Action  Organization  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  wholesale  imprison- 
ment of  priests  represents  a  speeding  cf  the 
tempo  of  religious  persecution.  It  is  also 
a  tribute  to  importance  of  the  church  as  a 
barrier  to  atrthorltarian  rule. 

In  connection  with  the  current  cnisades 
of  Europe's  dictators,  the  history  of  the  last 
2.000  years  provides  a  great  deal  cf  comfort. 
Prom  Nero  to  Hitler  they  have  r£.iied  to  pluck 
faith  from  the  tiearts  <rf  men. 
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Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  UNHAM 

or  GXOSCIA 

»  THl  HOUSS  or  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remark5  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas.  I  am  including, 
with  my  entire  approval,  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 
under  the  date  of  June  15.  1949.  entitled 
"Ei.senhower  Disapproves  of  Federal  Aid 
to  Sducation." 

I  am  sure  that  General  Eisenhower  is 
wrong  in  his  \iews  and  that  he  is  not 
really  familiar  with  the  proposed  ti\L 

The  editorial  follows: 
nmiROwzi   DiSAppcovEs  or  rrcnuL  aid  to 

XDVCATION 

Wben  General  ELseuhower  was  belug  urge<1 
to  run  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  ^jlBut  this  time  last  year,  bis  ^n'o- 
ponents  did  rot^%now  whether  he  was  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat,  a  liberal  or  a  con- 
•errative.  They  knew  he  was.  and  Is.  a  fine 
and  that  he  would  probably  be  a  win- 
Mow  that  the  General  Is  making  slate- 
ments  as  president  di^  Columbia  University, 
M^^oytog  a  freedom  that  his  military  re- 
apcaaibUuies  denied  him.  it  Is  possible  to 
tell  more  about  the  nature  of  his  political 
credo. 

Asked  by  a  Republican  Congressman  for 
bis  views  on  Federal  aid  to  education.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  replied  that  he  favors  help 
for  poorer  scctuxu  but  Is  against  a  general 
orer-all  program  for  assistance  to  all  States. 
"Unless  we  are  carcfui."  said  he.  "even  the 
great  and  neoetaary  educational  processes  in 
our  country  will  become  yet  another  vehicle 
by  which  the  believers  In  paternalism,  if  not 
oucrtght  socudlam.  will  gain  still  additional 
power  for  tiM  FMcral  Government."  Gen- 
eral BaaaJMiWM  drew  a  distinction  tietween 
Federal  granu  to  schools  for  specific 
such  as  scientific  research,  and  a 
broad  program  which  would  involve  "a 
blanket  usurpation  of  local  responsibility 
ami  obligation." 

■The  completetr  spurious  argument  Is  fre- 
quent.y  advanced."  General  Eisenhower 
wro<«  the  OonsrMMnan.  that  because  the 
Vvdcral  GovsnuiMot  slums  off  so  much  of 
the  available  tax  revenue  it  must,  as  a  con. 
sequence,  bear  more  of  the  local  expendi- 
ture This  U  putting  the  cart  before  the 
borae.  If  local  communities  do  their  Job 
then  there  will  be  no  need  for  additional  cen- 
tralUed  revenue*  for  Nation-wide  subsidies 
of  an  essentially  local  character:  and  we  will 
avotd  the  extreme  pitfalls  of  extreme  cen- 
traUaatton." 

'<  atrtkaa  us  that  General  Elsenhower 
would  proflt  by  raadlng  tha  Federal  aid  to 
•dVeatlOD  bill.  Tha  lattelattoo  clearly  pro- 
»1d*a  that  control  of  schools  will  be  left  to 
*tet«.  »  point  upoo  which  southern  Con- 
greaamen  have  insisted  from  the  start.  It 
atoo  la  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
coungt.  rather  than  to  dlaeourage.  an  Ui- 
Oaaaa  of  effort  at  the  local  level.  The  ques- 
tteil  la  not  whether  the  Government  will  tnke 
o^er  the  schools,  but  whether  it  will  use  iti 
financial  resources  to  bring  educational  facll- 
Itlea  tn  poor  areas — like  the  South— more 
nearly  Into  tlue  with  those  of  the  richer 
sertiooa. 

General  Baanhowar's  view*  are  sound 
enough  onea  hla  prsml— a  are  grantad.  but 
wa  dcabt  that  they  nre  the  same  views  he 
would  hold  If  he  were  superintendent  ol 
■chools  In  Gilmer  County.  Oa  .  rather  than 
tht  president  of  one  ut   the  Nation's  man 


heavily  eiidowed  universities  in  one  of  the 
richest  Slates. 

Ignorarce  breeds  poverty.  Both  are  the 
concern  c  r  every  American,  no  matter  where 
they  exist ,  It  Is  impossible  to  Isolate  them. 
or  to  say  they  are  solely  the  concern  of  the 
State,  th«  town,  or  the  county.  When  edu- 
cational s  Landards  are  raised,  the  entire  Na- 
tion Ijene  Its.  We  l)elleve  that  Federal  aid  to 
education,  when  It  is  passed,  will  t>e  among 
the  most  progressive  and  benefirial  steps 
ever  take^  by  Congress. 
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Ht)N.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 
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Washington  Calling 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

SCHOOLBOOK  PKOBX 

recently  for  inactivity,  the  House 
Activities  Committee  seems  to 
to  start  on  a  new  trail.    That  is 
explanation  as  any  for  the  re- 
step  J  U.St  taken  by  the  committee, 
has  gone  out  signed  by  the  chair- 
sentative  John  S.  Wood,  of  Geor- 
every  college  and  university  In 
y  and  to  every  public-school  sys- 
lists  of  texttKwts  now  Ijeing 
with  the  authors  of  the  texts. 
t  came  to  light  when  the  heads 
Uistitutlons  telephoned  to  Wash- 
try  to  find  out  what  was  behind 
The  letters  went  to  large  pri- 
ed institutions,  such  as  Harvard, 
and   Vassar.  as   well   as   to  State 

schools. 
Her    institutions    and    the    high- 
grade -school  systems  were  asked 
all  the  texts  used.    To  the  larger 
5  the  request  was  somewhat  nar- 
i.  as  the  letter  indicates: 
ramittee  on  Un-American  Activl- 
rous  of  obtaining   lists   of   text- 
supplementary     reading— with 
uthors — in  use  in  our  educational 
throughout  the  country  Ln  the 
American  literature,  geography,  eco- 
vernmeut.     philosophy,     history, 
lence.    and    any    other    of    the 
group.     Since  we  have  Imme- 
for  this  material,  the  committee 
1  luch  appreciate  your  cooperation 
this  material  available  to  us  at 
possible  date  " 

up  to  this  request  is  revealing  of 

suspicion  that  today  ixjrder  on 

:t  is  the  climax  of    -':.it  seems  to 

concerted  drive  to  ^.^'.  jurbs  on 

free  inquiry. 

vears  tlie  Un-American  Activities 

has   been   under  pressure   to   In- 

Amerlcan   education   to  determine 

I  ubversive     doctrines     are     being 

Nation's  schools.     For  the  most 

(i'essure  has  come  from  thoee  who 

regard  as  subversive  anythin^c  that 

htly  from  tiie  propaganda  of  the 

A|«ocUtlon  of  Manufacturers. 

inatances  they  are  superheated 
sdvauced  years  who  looked  on  the 
velt  New  Oaal  as  part  of  a  Corn- 
Others  are  cynical  opportunists 
whipping  up  fears  about  educa- 


ctz  d 
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tlon  in  order  to  serve  their  own  political 
ends,  which  in  some  cases  are  Just  as  sub- 
versive as  communism. 

Under  the  Republicans  for  the  2  years  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  eommittee  re- 
sisted this  pressure.  Smarter  members,  such 
as  Representative  Richahd  M.  Nixon,  of  Cali- 
fornia, realized  that  such  a  'Ine  of  inquiry 
might  stir  a  hornet's  nest  of  resentment. 
And.  furthermore,  they  were  aware  that  a 
large  and  carefully  trained  staff  would  be 
necessary  for  such  an  investigation  if  It  was 
to  Ije  anything  more  than  a  sort  of  Junior 
edition  of  the  Hitler  book  burning  in  the 
heyday  of  the  Nasrls. 

If  all  the  schools  respond  to  the  un-Amer- 
ican request,  the  volume  of  material  coming 
in  to  the  committee  is  '.kely  to  be  large. 
That  the  present  staff  could  analyze  it  In- 
telligently is  very  doubtful.  In  about  30 
States  a  board  approves  the  textbooks  for 
all  public  schools,  but  in  the  other  States 
the  choice  is  made  by  counties  or  local  school 
boards. 

What  immediately  preclplta.ed  the  com- 
mittees letter  was  a  petition  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  demand  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Nation's  textbooks  was  approved 
by  the  Sons  at  their  last  national  conven- 
tion. The  Sons,  ven  more  nervous  in  their 
reaction  to  anything  famtly  subversive  than 
the  Datghters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
have  about  20.000  members. 

Chairman  Wood  plays  down  the  letter.  He 
says  it  is  merely  a  staff  request,  and  the  com- 
mittee wUl  decide  what  to  do  about  the  Na- 
tion's textbooks  when  they  see  what  the  staff 
turns  up  in  this  preliminary  inquiry. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  ominous  move. 
Even  if  the  committee  decides  not  to  deter- 
mine what  is  American  and  what  is  un- 
American  in  the  schoolbooks.  It  will  further 
increase  the  fear  and  doubt  that  have  a  bale- 
ful effect  on  the  morale  of  the  American 
people. 

If  I  were  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  would 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  I  voted  for  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education.  Even  though  I  be- 
lieve such  assistance  necessary.  I  would  be 
fearful  of  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment thrust  out  to  police  all  teaching 
The  strange  thing  is  that  those  who  oppose 
aid  to  education  are  also  those  who  want 
Uncle  Sam  to  become  snooper  and  policeman 
c-    the    thought -control    beat. 


The  Problem  of  tbe  Palestine  Arab 
Refagees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J^UNE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  entitled 
"The  Problem  of  the  Palestine  Arab 
Refugees": 

THI  PmoBLEM  or  THE  PALESTINE  A«AB  ttTWTinn^ 

(Memorandum  submitted  by  Ellahu  Ben- 
Horln.  author  of  The  Middle  E-ist: 
Crossroads  of  History) 

1.  The  question  of  the  future  of  the  Arab 
refugees  from  Israel  continues  to  be  a  source 
of  uneasmejs  in  international  relations.  Un- 
til settled,  it  may  be  expected  to  Intensify 
the  friction  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  to  provoke  tension  between  the  great 
powers  and  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  to  confront  the  world  with  the  existence 
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dl  a  group  of  frustrated  and  unhappy  human 
belngx  who  might  easily  become  prey  to  de- 
moralizing influences.  For  these  reasons,  a 
rapid  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that 
problem  appears  eminently  desirable. 

2.  Pmlher  urgency  Is  lent  to  the  question 
by  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  a  larga 
mass  of  Arab  refugees  in  their  present  posi- 
tion of  uncertainty,  Is  very  costly,  while  it 
does  not  bring  a  solution  any  nearer.  A  sum 
of  $18,000,000  has  already  been  apprcpriated 
for  the  -ellef  of  these  refugees  by  the  United 
States  Government.  A  similar  sum  has  been 
or  Is  being  apprcpriated  by  several  foreign 
governments.  This  money  is  due  to  be  ex- 
pended by  next  August,  at  which  time  the 
question  cf  further  relief  expenditures  will 
undoubtedly  arise.  Considerable  amounts 
have  also  been  provided  for  Arab  refugee  re- 
lief by  private  relief  agencies  and  voluntary 
contributors.  These  funds,  too.  are  well- 
nigh  exhausted  and  mere  will  be  required. 
The  demands  on  the  United  States  Gcvcm- 
ment  and  on  private  funds.  largely  from  the 
United  States,  will  continue  and  may  have 
to  be  met  again  and  egain. 

3.  Growing  recognition  Is  given  In  all  quar- 
ters to  the  need  to  proceed  speedily  with  the 
resettlement  of  the  large  mass  of  the  Arab 
refugees.  It  Is  generally  understood  that 
only  a  small  part  of  these  refugees  will  be 
able  to  retimi  to  Israel,  and  that  even  such 
a  limited  return  will  hardly  be  possible  ex- 
cept as  part  of  a  general  resettlement  scheme 
for  these  refugees  and  in  connection  with  an 
over-all  Improvement  in  Arab-Israeli  rela- 
tions. There  Is  growing  agreement  that 
most  of  the  Arab  refugees  in  question  should 
be  enabled  to  settle  on  the  land  or  to  And 
a  place  in  urban  occupations  In  the  various 
Arab  coimtrlea  whose  recent  war  agamst 
Israel  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  emer- 
gence of  this  particular  refugee  problem.  It 
is  understood  that  ofBclals  of  the  American 
and  ihe  British  Governments,  as  well  as 
United  Nations  circles,  tend  towards  this 
viewpoint  in  growing  measure,  and  that  in- 
formal discussions  are  afoot  with  various 
Arab  governments  to  explore  the  wUilngness 
of  the  latter  to  cooperate  in  stich  a  resettle- 
ment scheme. 

4.  A  serious  danger  that  has  to  be  faced 
In  this  connection  is  the  danger  of  a  diffu- 
sion ol  effort.  There  seems  to  be  some  feel- 
ing that  the  mass  of  the  Arab  refugees  might 
be  distributed  among  the  different  terri- 
tories of  the  Middle  East,  notably  Trans- 
jordan,  the  Arab  part  of  Palestine,  Iraq. 
Syria,  and  Lebanon.  (Egypt  has  officially 
declared  that  it  is  in  no  position  to  absorb 
any  of  the  Palestine  Arab  reft^ecs.)  It  U 
understood  more  partkrularly  that  tbe  gov- 
ernment of  Transjordan  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept for  ressttlement  within  the  territories 
under  its  control  most  of  those  refugees, 
presumably  In  consideration  of  the  large 
moDetau7  expenditures  which  would  be  made 
by  outside  sources,  especially  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Uiuted  States,  to  facilitate  taxix. 
a  settlement.  It  is  open  to  aeriouB  qtiestlon 
whether  such  a  large-scale  operation  could 
be  successfully  accomplished  in  the  relative- 
ly arid  territories  under  Transjordan  control. 
I»  is  quite  conceivable  that,  once  the  money 
has  been  expended.  It  would  appear  that  the 
future  ol  the  refugees  has  not  been  assured 
after  all.  Similarly,  oppcrttmities  for  the 
rcaettleaaent  of  the  refugees  In  Lebanon  and 
Syria  are  open  to  serious  doubt. 

The  governments  of  those  countries,  dis- 
inclined as  they  are  at  present  to  accept  any 
considerable  number  of  the  refugees  for  per- 
manent residence,  may  be  coaaed  into  doing 
so  by  the  prom  toe  of  Americas  laigesse.  But 
once  foreign  funds  have  flowed  dlrecily  or 
indirectly  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
tries,  it  may  well  be  that  tlta  Ar^ 
would  onoe  more  find  themselves  facing  an 
Mnaattlcd  future  and  therefore  remain  a 
tatden  on  the  world.  Becaure  of  this,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  decide  beforehand 


on  the  most  feasible  large-scale  8<2ieme  for 
Arab  refugee  resettlement  and,  once  the 
answer  Is  found,  to  concentrate  on  tts  execu- 
tion. Thus  there  would  be  avoided  a  great 
deal  of  waste  motion,  waste  of  funds,  human 
misery,  and  International  friction. 

5.  From  an  over-all  viewpoint.  It  seema 
that  Iraq  is  the  country  which  can  most 
easily  provide  for  large-scale  resettlement  of 
all  of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  with 
greatest  benefit  to  the  country  Itself.  Ptw 
several  decades  attention  has  been  focused 
on  Iraq's  need  for  additional  population  and 
on  the  tremendous  opportunities  existing  in 
that  country  for  agricultural  development. 
The  British  Government,  at  the  time  when 
Britain  still  held  the  mandate  over  Iraq, 
was  Uiterested  in  large-scale  agricultural  de- 
velopnotnt  there.  Lraql  statesmen  them- 
selves raised  the  question  from  time  to  time. 
International  authorities  In  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics, nutrition,  and  soil  development  have 
repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  this  situation 
in  Iraq.  In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  among  others,  suggested  in  1945. 
long  before  there  were  any  Arab  refugees 
from  Palestine,  that  everybody's  Interest 
might  b*  aMrred  by  encouraging  the  large- 
scale  rcaettleaaent  of  Palestinian  Arabs  In 
Iraq.  The  former  President  put  It  as 
follows: 

"In  andent  times  the  Irrigation  of  tbe 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  Valleys  supported 
probably  10.000.000  people  In  the  kingdoms  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  deterioration 
and  destruction  of  their  Irrigation  works  ijy 
the  liongol  Invasion  centuries  ago.  and  their 
neglect  for  ages,  are  responsible  for  the 
shrinkage  of  the  population  to  about  3.- 
500.000  people  in  modern  Iraq.     •     •     • 

"My  own  suggestion  Is  that  Iraq  might 
be  Bnanced  to  complete  this  great  land  de- 
velopment on  the  consideration  that  it  be 
made  the  scene  of  resettlement  of  the  Arabs 
from  Palestine.     •     •     • 

"There  Is  room  for  many  more  Arabs  In 
such  a  development  in  Iraq  than  the  total 
of  Arabs  in  Palestine.  The  soil  is  more 
fertile  They  would  be  among  their  own 
race,  which  is  Arab-^>eaking  and  Moham- 
medan. The  Arab  population  of  Palestine 
would  be  the  gainer  from  better  lands  in  ex- 
change for  their  present  holdings  Iraq 
would  be  the  gainer,  for  it  badly  needs  agri- 
cultural population.  •  *  •  It  would  be 
a  solution  by  engineering  instead  of  by  coa- 
flict.- 

The  fact  that  several  huiMlred  thousand 
Arabs  wlko  fonnerly  lived  in  Palestine  now 
&nd  theflHCivas  uprooted  only  lends  further 
strength  to  Mr.  Hoover's  sugS^EtifOa.  We 
must  remember,  too.  that  even  tlwae  Arabs 
who  may  be  able  to  return  to  Israel  will  have 
to  undergo  a  proccas  of  rehabilitation  and 
adapt  themselves  to  totally  new  conditioz^. 
As  Dr.  Clarence  E  Pickett  executive  secre- 
tary <A  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, who  recently  returned  from  supervi- 
sion of  the  Friends'  Arab  refugee  relief  pro- 
gram in  southern  Palestine,  puts  it  ic  a  let- 
tar  to  me:  "The  third  problem,  and  a  very 
important  one.  would  be  an  additlooal  pro- 
gram for  those  who  return  to  Israel  as  well 
as  those  who  go  elsewhere,  for  the  Arab 
will  have  to  pursue  modem  farming  meth- 
ods wberevCT  he  may  be  and  this  will  in- 
volve real  training." 

6.  A  further  consideration  militating  In 
favor  of  the  choice  of  Iraq  as  the  place 
where  most  of  the  Arab  refugees  should 
be  encouraged  to  resettle  is  connected  with 
the  Intematiooal  sttttatkm.  As  tbe  most 
northea^em  of  the  Arab  lands,  lying  close 
to  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Iraq, 
from  the  iong-range  viewpoint,  occupies  a 
partlctilarly  Important  strategic  position. 
But  Iraq  Is  TRy  weak  Intonaliy  and  win 
remain  so  until  and  unless  the  Arabic  ele- 
ment of  its  population  is  considerably 
strengthened.     At  present  the  many  national 


minorities  and  particularly  the  rery  alzab'e 
Kurdish  minority  form  too  large  a  section 
of  Iraq's  population.  The  claims  of  the 
Kurds  to  an  Independent  Kurdistan  (whl^ 
would  be  carved  out  of  the  territories  of 
Iraq.  Iran,  and  Turkey)  are  on  record.  All 
this  makes  Iraq  particularly  Tulnerab'e  to 
attempts  from  whatever  quarter  to  foment 
trouble  and  tlireaten  the  political  stabfhty 
of  the  area.  The  add' tlon  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  new  residents,  Arab  to  race, 
Moslem  In  religion,  and  agricultural  Ijy 
occupation,  would  greatly  strengthen  Iraq 
Internally  and  thxu  also  heighten  its  chances 
of  resisting  the  forces  of  disorder. 

7.  Assuming  that  the  above  omalderatiotta 
represent  a  correct  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, nothing  can  be  gained  by  further  de- 
lay. It  wou-d  seem  best  to  have  action 
imdertaken  at  onoe  to  preP*™  the  ground 
for  large-scale  development  projects  in  Iraq. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  Iraq  to  admit 
tiM  refugees  in  question  must  tie  obtained. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Iraq's  con- 
currence with  the  scheme  If  necessary  meas- 
ures are  taken  on  tbe  diplomatic,  financial, 
and  technical  levels.  As  for  the  execution 
of  the  project,  considentlon  might  tw  givan 
to  entrusting  it  to  a  suitatde  ager^cy  of 
the  United  Nations,  working  in  cooperation 
with  thr  government  of  Lreq  and  with  stich 
other  governments  or  official  Institutions 
as  would  assume  certain  responsibilities  tn 
this  connection.  In  order  to  lift  the  ques- 
tion at  once  to  the  necessary  level  of  a  ma)or 
humanitanan  and  statesmanlike  proftct 
wtiich  wotild  command  the  respect  of  world 
opinion  at  large  and  of  putilic  opinion  in 
the  United  States  more  particularly.  It  might 
be  advisable  to  request  the  ocly  UTlng  far- 
mer President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  to  undertake  % 
study  of  this  project,  together  with  a  suit- 
able committee. 


World  Federatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oa 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

or  cEoaciA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  EtEPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  rJWHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
exter^on  of  my  own  remarks  in  the 
RscoKO,  I  am  happy  to  inchide  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
JouniaJ  under  date  of  June  9  entitled  'A 
Resolution  Looking  to  a  World  Fed- 
eration." 

I  am  glad  to  see  thai  this  great  south- 
em  newspaper  approves  of  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  tbe  Members  of  Ccmgress 
looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  the 
Uniteu  Nations  so  that  it  may  become  a 
true  and  effective  Instrument  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  editorial  follows: 


A  axsoLtrrxoH  lookhsc  to  a  woau 

Ninety-one  Memljera  of  the  Boose  of  Rep- 
resentatives, including  a  majority  erf  tha 
POTeign  Affairs  Committee,  have  Joined  tn 
sponsoring  a  resolution  to  put  tbe  Congreas 
on  record  as  favoring  the  development  cf  the 
Uirtted  Nations  Into  a  world  federation,  em- 
powered •*to  i»*serve  peace  and  prevent  ag- 
gression through  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  world  law." 

The  sponsors,  ntunberlng  84  Democrat*, 
and  27  Bef^^u^i leans.  alBrm  their  faith  in  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   l%ey  would  do  nothtng  to  Impair  it. 


rir«Tir-    ITj-fiillMiil ifiaa 
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but  tn«te«d  vould  stre&gtbai  It  so  as  to 
tt  SB  •AcUt*  tnstroment  for  a  Just 
laatlBg  poM*.  ICorcoTcr.  tbcy  rcoof- 
nla*  that  "beXorc  anj  concrete  xneasuzva  can 
ba  takm  to  this  exkd  much  must  be  done  to 
naWllw  Roastan-AaBcrieaB  relations,  as  veil 
as  to  tmyivm*  woUA  economte  conditkns,'* 
Ibcy  decUva.  bo«eTer.  that  the  orderly  coo- 
vantoa  of  the  UN  into  a  vorld  fadRatkm. 
wtth  povcn  duly  dcflced  and  Ibnltsd  but 
also  duly  adequate  should  be  "a  funda- 
mental objactive"  of  American  foreign  pol- 
Ity 

Tbar*  la  nothtnf  stranfc  or  new  in  th« 
tkomlit  ot  this  rcaolntloD.  It  stmfdy  ap- 
pUaa  to  correct  conditions  a  theme  that  runs 
far  back  into  history,  a  concept  that  was  sung 
a  oenrory  aco  in  Tennyson's  (amcua  lines: 


"mi  the  var  drum  throbbed  no 
the  battle  flaci  vara  (Urlad. 
In  tha  Parliament  of  Man.  the  Federation 
at  the  World." 

Practical  statesmanship  Is  now  at  work  oo 
an  old  tdeat  ot  phiUmnphmt  and  poets.  There 
are  dlwwa  optninna  ••  to  bow  a  world  fed- 
eration eoold  be  formed  and  as  to  wtkat  tta 
chancca  of  socceas  would  be  In  a  forcaeeaUe 
futxirc.  There  were  divers  and  hostile  opln- 
looa  as  to  how  the  loose  alltanre  of  13  tnde- 
it  and  jealotis  Statca  frocn  which  our 
could  form  an  effective  n*- 
u.  In  the  critical  ItHTa 
b  tm  Isadsn  bcUavad  tlM  foal  to  be 
The  Oupatttutkm  which  finally 
tbe  weak  articles  of  coofedaratton 
by  many  as  a  death  warrant  to 
the  intefrlty  of  the  States  and  a  surrender 
at  tha  paopla's  liberties  Tet.  the  imk>n  thus 
f otaaad  baa  snmved  the  stonaa  of  taora  than 
and    stands    today    the    world's 
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Red  Ejtate  Boar^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 


or  M* 

n«  THZ  BOCSB  or  KSPKEBEirrATXVZS 
TMadov.  Jmne  21.  1949 

Mr  KARSTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  undor 
Icdve  to  extend  my  remark.^;  in  the  Rcc- 
OK>.  I  include  the  foUowing  editonal  from 
tbe  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatcb  of  June  19. 
1949: 

LOCAL  tcifo  or  Bocaiifc  DiaioanosM 

The  St  Lotus  Real  Estate  Board  has  lost  no 
time  In  making  itaelf  a  party  to  the  deliber- 
ate campaign  of  misrepraaentatlon  and  da- 
tortSon  which  Presldrat  Tntmaa  drnooacad 
last  week  in  his  siatemaat  on  poMle  boaslag 

It  repeats.  In  a  mailed  broadside,  mlastate- 
mants  of  fact  which  the  President  as  shown 
up:  That  family  unit  coau  may  be  %15M0, 
when  the  actual  afcraga  Is  M.466.  and  that 
the  30-year  coat  of  tba  Hotaa  bUl  would  be 
•  16.000.000.000.  when  the  actual  figure  U 
•10.000.000.000. 

Tbcae  faislflcstioiu  of  fact  are  followed  by 
the  St  Louis  Real  BsUte  Board  with  such 
statemenu  as  that  public  hotisuig  is  com- 
mtuatatle  because  lu  occupants  arUl  have  to 
1«ta  ttaa  way  their  landlords  want  tham  to. 
S  I— <iOfda  can  oontral  tha  Totaa  of  tbair 
^ioantJi  tba  pnvata  laadlords.  who  hava  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  tenanu.  certainly 
made  a  poor  showing  of  It  at  the  last  praat- 
dentlal  election 

Anothat  equally  armaanilcal  argument  ad- 
vanead  against  pubUc  koualng  by  th«  St. 
Lotlla  raaJtcra  la  that  two  bank  bandiu  oc- 
Mplad  pablie  housing  here  If  these  are  the 
«Bly  criminals  the  realtors  can  think  of  who 
occupied     public     housing,     all     the     rest. 


many  times  that  number,  occu- 

prtvau  ly  owned  housing.    Is  that  any 

a  :alnst  private  ownership  of  bous- 


amountlng 
ptod 

argument 
Ing? 

The 
nity  for 
real  estate 
itary  on 
to 
board's 


preai  Qt 


m  1-estate 
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moment  is  a  golden  opportu- 
men  to  lead  In  making 
•ful  to  everybody.    A  sad  com- 
ihe  quality  of  the  realtors'  re- 
opportunlty  Is  the  real  estate 
Political  Public  Housing. 


bro  tdalde 


Mrs.  Hj^kes  Views  Our  Lesislative 
Pro-am 


EXTIINSION  OP  REMARKS    * 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or   CON?^^CTICCT 

Di  THE  rfOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tkesday.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr-  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  ^o  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  wish 
a  letter  received  from  Mrs. 
Hawkes.  MiddJebury.  Conn., 
pungent  commentary  on  our 
national  ^elfare.  Mrs.  Hawkes  evinces 
the  Interes  i  of  a  forthright  citizen  in  our 
future  unqertakings  as  a  legislative  body 
to  the  people. 
We  shoiid  look  askance  at  many  pro- 
pasals  wh|cb  hmlt  individual  initiative 
a  national  feeling  of  "let's 
get  ours  w|iiJe  the  getting  is  good." 

MioDLZBrsT.  Conn. 
The  Honor^le  jAins  T.  Patterson. 
>/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Because  of  various  cxganlzatlona 
In  which  I  4m  Interested,  and  because  of  tbe 
nattire  of  m  f  husband's  business — the  Water- 
bury  and  N  kUgatuck  manager  for  the  Metro- 
Insurance  Co. — we  meet  and  talk 
hundreds  of  Naugatuck  Valley 
year.  To  the  best  of  our  abtlt- 
to  publicize  the  democratic  form 


tie 


I  saw  mj 

himself  to 
hundreds 
war  bonda 
overaaas  ani  I 
dom.     Nut 
freely  given 
to  do  anyttftng 
o  r  country 


to  include 
William  V 
which  is  a 


House 


DBAa  Sm 


politan  Life 
wtth  many 
people  eacli 
ties  we  seek 

of  goremm  !nt  which  has  made  us  so  grate- 
ful to  have  been  bom  in  America.  We  also 
eaU  as  mu  ;b  attention  as  possible  to  our 
pvtoUc  repi  esentatives  who  oppose — or  do 
not — those  dangers  inherent  in  vario\Js  ef- 
forts to  na  lonaUae  stich  American  institu- 
tions as  ln<  tistry.  medicine,  etc. 

A  man  ot  your  intelligence  and  knowledge 
can  have  s  nail  doubt  that  If  varloiis  bills 
now  pendin ;  in  our  Congress  are  passed,  eco- 
nomic sulcfde  for  our  coimtry  wUl  be  the 
Inevitable 
neceaaary  t<> 


ultimate  result.  I  think  It  un- 
Itemlze  these  bills  to  you.  But 
I  do  say  tbit  w«  and  our  widespread  friends 
are  watchln  j  wtth  the  greatest  alertness  your 
stand  regal  ding  all  legislation  designed  to 
curb  parson  il.  individual  Initiative  and  am- 
Mtkn.  and  to  cast  our  people  into  the  mass 
frame  of  m  nd  of  "Oh.  the  Government  will 
take  CAre  of  us"  without  the  realization  that 
drastlcaUy  i  noun  ting  taxes  for  all  can  be  tbe 
only  answei ;  that  an  Increasing  power  for  a 
relatively  sr  lall  group  of  Intensely  ambitious 
persons  <  wt  o  would  enlarge  their  power  wtth 
no  thought  whatever  for  the  country's  eco- 
nomic healib.  taxation  of  our  children  and 
grandchUdr  'n  and  millions  of  yet  unborn 
Amarlcans)   will  preced»-  that  ultimate  an- 


husband  during  the  war  work 

point  of  Ulness  helping  to  sell 

mUlions    of    dollars    worth    of 

thus  to  aid  the  boys  snd  girls 

to  perpetuate  democratic  free- 

3nly   waa   this   time  and   energy 

but  it  waa  considered  a  prtvUege 

and  rverything  we  could  tot 

Is  this  work  and  the  tremen- 


doxis  sacrifice  made  by  millions  of  our  young 
people  to  be  scrapped  for  an  ambitious  lew 
who  talk  like  economic  morons  but  who.  It 
l3  not  difficult  to  understand,  feel  they  will 
have  had  their  power  and  passed  on  before 
paying  for  all  their  fine  promises  begins  to 
take  its  toll? 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story.  Recently.  I 
said  to  a  school  teacher  that  I  favored  better 
pay  for  teachers.  She  gave  me  an  odd  look 
and  replied:  "Well,  so  do  I.  but  I'm  more 
worried  about  something  else — about  what 
Is  happening  to  school  children  today  be- 
cause they  hear  so  much  at  home  about  how 
the  Government  is  going  to  take  care  of 
everything — health.  Jobs,  old  age — every- 
thing. They  are  beginning  to  see  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  learn  to  do  or  be  anything. 
"They  don't  even  care  whether  they  pass. 
They  know  that  sooner  or  later  we  will  have 
to  pass  them  to  make  room  for  other  pupils. 
Yes.  I  could  use  more  salary — a  lot  more — 
but  the  honest  fact  is  that  I  am  much  more 
concerned  with  what  a  good  many  of  our 
legislators  are  teaching  young  America  about 
how  to  sell  democracy  short.  I'm  worried 
because  I  don't  think  I'm  going  to  enjoy  liv- 
ing in  the  America  of  the  future  If  it  is  go- 
ing the  way  it  seems  to  be  headed.  I  don't 
think  I'm  going  to  like  It  nearly  as  much 
as  I  like  being  ambitiously  poor  yet  free  as 
any  millionaire." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  WnxuM  V.  Hawkes. 


Why  Deatocracy  WoHu 


EXTT^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  sponsored  a  national  essay  contest 
among  high  school  students  on  Why 
Democracy  Works.  The  importance  of 
stimulating  interest  among  the  youth  of 
our  country  in  the  fundamentals  of 
democratic  government  In  this  age  of 
uncertainty  is  apparent  even  to  the  most 
casual  observer. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  high-school 
students  competed  in  this  contest.  I  was 
pleased  indeed  to  learn  recently  that 
William  Johnson,  one  of  the  outstanding 
young  men  of  my  own  home  town,  Mc- 
Alester.  Okla..  won  the  $1,000  first  prize 
in  the  national  contest.  His  essay  con- 
tains such  a  clear  and  lucid  analysis  of 
the  basic  precepts  of  our  Government 
and  such  a  graphic  picture  of  its  signifi- 
cance to  our  people  In  their  everyday 
lives  that  I  think  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  accord- 
ingly Inserting  it  in  the  Congressional 
RscoRD.    The  essay  reads  as  follows: 

WHT    DEMOCKACT    WOSKS 

(By  WUllam  Johnson.  McAlester,  Okla  ) 
We.  In  the  United  States,  are  tr\Uy  "heirs 
of  all  the  ages."  buUdlng  upon  a  foundation 
of  the  vast  experiences  of  others  From  the 
years  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  our  present 
time,  we  have  been  building  a  democracy — a 
place  where,  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution, 
all  men  are  considered  equal.  Here  men  are 
given  the  right  to  worship  wher  and  where 
they  naay  wish,  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  their 
own  leteiire  and  to  carry  out  their  own  desires 
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Insofar  as  these  do  not  Interfere  with  or 
endanger  the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  the 
lives  of  other  people. 

But  why  is  this  possible?  Why  can  we  in 
the  United  States  live  In  comparative  peace 
and  security  while  so  many  In  the  world 
suffer?  One  very  good  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference is  that  the  people  are  themselves  the 
best  guardians  of  their  liberty.  If  the  people 
are  tbe  power  In  their  cotintry.  no  petty 
demagogue  or  seinsh  tyrant  can  long  take 
away  their  cherished  rights.  This  is  exactly 
what  a  democracy  is.  For  democracy  is  that 
way  of  self-government  by  which  the  many 
choose  the  few  who  are  to  carry  out  their 
mandates  instead  of  the  few  determining 
the  will  of  the  many.  Democracy  is.  In  the 
words  of  that  great  American  leader.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  '"govemnient  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people."  Democracy 
determines  that  the  will  of  tbe  many  shall 
prevail,  not  the  wUl  of  the  few. 

Damocracy  encourages  unhampered  initia- 
tive In  the  individual,  rather  than  placing 
him  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  would  regi- 
ment him  to  their  own  way  of  restricted 
working  and  living.  AS  a  civilized,  intelli- 
gent Individual,  respected  for  his  individual- 
ity, he  has  the  right  to  protest  against  wrongs 
which  may  be  done  against  him  and  other 
man  and  is  encouraged  to  seek  correction  of 
these  wrongs  in  an  orderly  and  worthy  man- 
ner in  courts  set  up  for  bis  protection. 

This  principle  of  living,  based  on  the 
Golden  Rule,  is  that  which  dictators  dread 
and  tyrants  fear.  Its  deepest  concern  is  to 
protect  human  rights  instead  of  exploitlr.g 
the  people  who  should  possess  these  rights. 

Democracy  encourages  and  festers  the 
public  school,  whereby  every  child  has  the 
same  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  make  a 
llvlhg.  and  also  how  to  live  a  life  which  Is 
useful  and  abrmdant,  both  for  himself  and 
bts  feilowmen. 

Every  person  Is  given  the  right  to  speak 
whatever  his  mind  and  hu  heart  may  dic- 
tate: the  right  to  say  whatever  be  desires 
about  bis  Guvemment  and  the  defects  In 
his  society,  provided,  of  courac,  be  does  not 
rpeak  words  nf  treason,  or  those  which  coun- 
sel the  tearing  down  Instead  of  the  buUdlng 
up  of  free  institutions,  or  the  jeopardizing 
of  the  inherent  rights  of  free  men  and 
women 

Where  all  men  are  considered  eqtial.  the 
baHUl  spirit  Is  exalted  rather  than  crushed. 
■are  am  are  granted  an  abundance  of  Ufe 
Uutead  of  tbe  pitiful  existence  which  ts  tbe 
lot  of  millions  who  live  under  the  dread 
shadow  of  dictators  snd  secret  police  or  even 
those  in  whose  cuimtry  freedom  has  been 
only  partially  achieved. 

Democracy  is  an  ideal,  a  way  of  life  that  is 
embedded  In  the  heart  of  every  American 
eMHn.  coiAversely  every  American  citizen  is 
danaocracy. 

Throughout  the  years,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  cur  Government,  we.  as  a  Nation 
and  as  individuals  have  made  mistakes. 
Hence,  we  realize  that  democracy  ts  not  a 
perfect  government,  but  we  also  realize  that 
under  our  Constitution  we  can  correct  otir 
mistakes  and  that  we  grow  In  stature  by 
our  experiences.  Perhaps  our  American  de- 
mocracy will  never  reach  perfection,  be- 
cause our  ideals  advance  with  our  progress. 
but  we  can  make  U  ^erve  more  and  more 
people  better  as  the  years  go  on.  Our  goal 
is  to  put  laughter  in  the  eyes  of  little  chil- 
dren, hope  tn  the  hearts  of  youth,  and  con- 
tentment on  the  faces  of  the  aged.  Instead 
of  leartag  aU  these  with  the  despair  and 
the  taapdcaaMas  which  is  the  universal  and 
to  all  who  live  in  lands  where 
is  unknown. 

The  ultimate  worth  and  value  of  a  gov- 
ernment Lb  determined  by  its  end  results. 
The  results  of  democracy  are  so  evident  that 
they  prove  beyond  any  ahadow  of  doubt  it  la 
the  finest  form  of  gotarsment  ever  con- 
ceived by  man. 


Cril  Rifhts  aad  Antfljiiduas  Bills — H. 
iL  4€82,  To  ProTklc  Meaas  of  Furdier 
Scaornf  asd  Protectmf  tlie  Chil 
Rifkts  of  PersoBs  WUhin  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States— H.  R.  4683, 
To  Provide  Protection  of  Persons  From 
LjBcliiBf,  and  for  Other  Purposes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nzw  roax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  with  your 
kind  permission.  I  would  like  to  ansdyze 
the  sections.  H.  R.  4682.  a  bill  to  provide 
means  of  further  securing  and  protect- 
ing the  civil  rights  of  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  H. 
R.  4683.  a  bill  to  provide  protection  of 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  believe  It  is  high  time  we 
dissipated  the  heat  surrounding  this  sub- 
ject matter  and  replaced  it  with  some 
light.  I  know  of  no  legislation  before 
this  Congress — and  I  say  this  with  due 
deliberation — which  has  engendered 
more  Irrelevant  emotionalism.  The  need 
for  this  proposed  legislation  emphatical- 
ly exists,  as  will  t>e  shown,  and  tbe  meas- 
ures laid  before  you  meet  that  need  with- 
out violation  to  our  Constitution  and  the 
principles  of  our  democracy. 

H.  R.  4682  is  divided  into  two  titles. 
Title  I  contains  provisions  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  Government  machinery  for 
tbe  protection  of  civil  rights  and  has 
three  parts: 

First.  Establishment  of  a  CoBUBiaton 
on  Civil  Rights  in  the  execuUte  tarmach 
of  the  Oovemment.  " 

Second.  Reorganization  of  the  clvll- 
rlghts  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Third.  Creation  of  a  Joait  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  civil  rights. 

Title  n  contains  provisions  to  strength- 
en protection  of  the  individual's  rights  to 
liberty,  security,  citizenship,  and  its  priv- 
ileges.   It  likewise  has  three  parts: 

First.  Amendments  and  supplements 
to  existing  civil -rights  statutes. 

Second.  Protection  of  right  to  political 
participation. 

Third.  Prohibition  against  discrimina- 
tion or  segregation  in  interstate  trans- 
portation. 

Section  2  is  a  declaration  of  findings, 
purposes,  and  policy,  stressing  the  basic 
doctrine  of  the  integrity  and  dignity  of 
the  individual,  the  danger  to  national 
security  and  the  general  welfare  arising 
out  of  the  curtailment  "nd  denial  of  civil 
rights.  It  sets  forth  the  national  policy 
which  is  to  protect  the  right  of  the  In- 
dividual to  be  free  from  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  as  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter to  which  we  are  committed  and  to 
the  United  Nations  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  thus  relating  the 
significance  of  secured  dvil  rights  to 
our  role  in  international  affairs. 


Title  I.  part  1,  section  101  creates  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
a  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The  Com- 
mission is  to  l)e  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  receive  $50  a  day  while 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
together  with  necessary  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses. 

Section  102  provides  for  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Commission  which  are, 
among  other  things,  to  gather  all  In- 
formation relative  to  social  and  legal 
developments  throughout  .the  Nation 
concerning  civil  rights  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  evaluate  the  policies,  practices, 
and  enforcement  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  as  well 
as  the  activities  of  private  individuals 
and  groups.  The  Commission  is  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  President.  In- 
corporating therein  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. In  addition  to  the  an- 
nual report,  it  may  report  and  recom- 
mend at  any  time  it  deems  appropriate 
or  at  the  request  of  the  President.  It 
will  be  noted  that  no  hearing  or  subpcna 
powers  are  conferred. 

Section  103  provides  for  the  use  of 
advisory  committees,  consultation  with 
public  and  private  agencies  and  Federal 
agency  cooperation.  A  paid  staff  Is  au- 
thorized as  wen  as  the  use  of  voluntary 
services. 

Section  111  of  ^rt  2  which^*eals  wtth 
the  reorganization  of  civil  rights  actlv- 
Itiei  of  the  Department  of  Justice  pro- 
▼UJes  for  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Attorney  General  to  be 
In  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  of  a  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Section  112  calls  for  the  increastnf  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  Investigate  dvil  rlghta 
cases,  and  for  the  Bureau  to  inchide 
special  training  of  its  agents  for  such 
Investigations. 

We  now  come  to  part  3,  page  8.  which 
establishes  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Chil  Rights  Section  121  pro- 
vides for  such  a  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  fourteen  members,  seven  Sena- 
tors to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  seven  Members  of  the 
House  of  Rtpresentatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker,  with  due  regard  for 
party  representation. 

Section  122  concerns  itself  with  the 
function  of  the  joint  committee  which  is 
to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters 
relating  to  civil  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  to 
study  means  of  enforcing  civil  rights  and 
to  consult  with  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  such  tegfg- 
latiotL  Its  functions  are  thus  confined 
to  investigations  and  studies  without 
legislative  powers. 

Section  123  concerns  itself  with  va- 
cancies and  selection  of  presiding  officers. 

Section  124  makes  provisions  for  hear- 
ings, power  of  subpena  and  expenditures. 

Section  125  provides  that  fluids  appro- 
priated to  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman. 
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of  tiM  rtthu.  prtfflitaa.  w  I 

etirrd  or  prourtcd  try  the  CMMMnoo  or 

•un  FMMia  ealy  ft  eooapiracy  pro' 
Ttao  prapMti  D«« 
(k)  «st««dafMptiMMill]rtoptrMa*i 
inc  todtvMNtaltjr.  In  additum  th«rtto, 
ptniltiM  ar*  t^  ta  sUbMCtkNi  'b*  at 
•l.KN  or  ImprtMBBMBl  for  not  morv 
ttaaa  I  ytar  or  a  Cim  of  lltjIOt  or  20 
fMn'  iBpriaoomeat.  or  boch.  if  doftth  or 
rcaulta. 

(O  iiJttiovlatacw.  It  pro- 
tho  minMaij  autbortsattoa.  an 
authonzatioo  not  heretofore  clearly  set 
forth,  for  the  brlagtxaf  of  proceedings  for 
**«"*f—  Tlierein  jarisdicuonal  pro- 
Vlriao  Is  fiven  Federal  didtrict  courts 
and  the  State  and  Tezntorial  coruts  to 
bold  dTil  jwinndlngi  as  was  done  under 
the  KiBerseocy  Control  Act  of  1942  and 
under  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  The  mooey-valne  requirement  of 
$3,000  or  more  for  Fedoml  district  court 
JunsdictioQ  aji  has  beea  often  apcdied  to 
indtnduals  has  been  removed  by  the 
languase  ''without  rcgird  to  the  sum  or 
ralue  of  the  matter  in  controvert." 

Section  202  amends  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  section  242.  only  in  regard 
U/  penalty.  The  vlolatkm  of  this  section 
still  remains  a  misdemeanor  since  there 
are  less  rtrtlcqilios  presented  in  prosecu- 
tion by  I  if*iwaUiTn  rather  than  by  in- 
dtctment.  However,  in  cases  residttBf 
ta  death  or  maiming,  a  fine  of  not  more 
tiMi  tlOjMO  or  Imprisonment  for  20 
years,  or  both,  are  imposed. 

Section  203  on  page  12  adds  a  new 
to  section  242  of  title  18  of 
ataa  Oode.  Tberda.  the 
llfMa.  prlTfteses.  and  Iwiimmttles  re- 
ferred to  m  title  11.  United  States  Code. 
•ectloa  242.  are  set  forth  not  as  a  matter 
of  Itmttation  or  exclusion  but  rather  as 
a  matter  of  clarification.  The  Intent  is 
to  provide  an  enumeratloo  of  aoow  of 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  iflMnayHia  se- 
cured and  protected  by  the  OimtHiHloo 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
InhalMtants  shall  not  be  depnved.  In  the 
reecot  case  of  5cretrx  v.  United  States 
tta  V.  a  91  (1»45' )  It  was  held  that 
the  Oovemment.  in  ord^^r  to  obtain  a 
coBTletkm  under  sectioo  242.  la  required 
to  prove,  and  the  judge  must  adequately 
mstruct  tho  jury,  that  the  dt'fendant 
has  "villluily'   depnved  his  victim  of  a 
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constitutio  lal  right  which  specific  right 
the  defen<imt  had  In  mind  at  the  time, 
general  purpose  alone  may 
Tbe  enumerated  rights 
any  new  right.   These  bare 
by  tbe  courts: 

lo  be  Immune  from 
of  fines  without  due  proceu 


of  law. 


<131  P  2< 
«32fl  U  8 
«1W  P  C 
•261  U  8 
U  8  103 
U   8.  227> 


V.  Hopkim 
V.  Classic 
t.  Saylor 
Wright  <3: 
The    oil 


Die  right  to  be  tmmtme  from 
for  crime  except  after  fair 
tnal  and  ^u*  sentence. 

Third.  1  bt  rtcbl  to  be  Unmune  from 
physi'ral  v  aleaet  ipptlod  to  esaat  te^ti- 
OMoy  or  1 1  compel  confession  of  crime 
or  alleged  offenses. 

Pburth  rhe  right  to  be  free  of  Illegal 
restraint  <  f  the  person. 

Plf  th.  T  le  right  to  protection  of  per- 
son ant*  pt  sperty  without  discrimination 
bf  reason  y*  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional ortf  n. 

Sixth  llie  right  to  vote  as  protected 
by  Federal^  law.  I  draw  the  attention  of 
this  comnfttee  to  the  line  of  eoort  de- 
cuions  witch  have  upheld  these  rights 
as  enume:  ated :  Culp  v.  United  Staiet 
*  03) ,  ScrewM  v,  United  Statet 
91).  Creiet  r.  United  States 
d)  746>,  Moore  v.  Dempsey 
86).  Jfoofiey  r.  Holohan  (294 
,  Chambers  v.  Florida  <309 
United  States  v  Sutherland 
(37  P.  SLPp.  344  .  Catlettt  v.  United 
States  113  \  P  f2d)  902).  United  States 
V.  Trienc^ler  '52  7.  Supp.  4).  Yick  Wo 
'118  U.  S  35).  United  States 
313  U.  S.  299).  United  States 
322  U.  S.  385).  Smith  v.  All- 
1  U   8.  649). 

civil-rights  laws  protect, 
presumablir,  any  and  all  rights  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  or  Federal 
statute.  1  ut  the  Constitution  nowhere 
lists  peroial  rights  which  may  be  pro- 
tected, ncr  does  any  Federal  statute 
enumerate  them.  Thus  the  civil-rights 
section  denied,  or  abridged,  or  inter- 
fered with  by  State  officers  and  individ- 
uals. The  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
also  ran  nto  the  legal  defense  that 
crlmiaal  iws  must  adequately  define 
the  crlTie  or  conduct  forbidden.  To  do 
away  with  the  defense  of  vagueness  of 
statute  we  set  forth,  and  enumerate,  and 
de*ine  as  best  we  may.  and  with  fair 
degree  of  :larlty  ju.st  what  these  rights 
are.  Thu^  the  defendant  has  sufficient 
warning  tl  at  his  conduct  Is  forbidden. 

Following  thLs  section  concerning 
enumeratii  in  and  defining  of  rights  is 
section  20'  which  amends  section  1583 
of  title  1}  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Thw  statu  e  provides  for  the  punishment 
of  the  kid  lapmg  or  enticing  of  persons 
for  purpcies  of  .subjecting  them  to 
slavery  or  Involuntary  servitude.  The 
amendmert  makes  clear  that  the  hold- 
ing in  tnv  >luntary  servitude  l.s  punish- 
able. Thellnsertlon  of  'other  means  of 
transpcrtsilcn"  is  simply  to  bring  the 
statute  up  to  aate.  supplementing  the 
word  "vesael." 

We  cone  now  to  part  2  of  title  2 
which  con:erns  Itself  with  the  protec- 
tion of  rlj  ht  to  political  participation. 
Thus  sactl  m  211  of  the  bill  Is  an  amend- 
ment of  u  ctlon  1  of  the  present  Hatch 
Act.  Pres  rntly.  imder  this  section.  In- 
timidatloB  BBd  coercion  for  the  purpose 


of  Interfering  with  the  right  of  another 
to  vote  as  he  chooses  at  elections  for 
national  offlce  is  punishable.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  make  the 
prortsions  applicable  to  primary  and 
special  elections  as  well  as  to  general 
elections  for  Pederal  otllce.  The  exist- 
IMI  language  is  'any  election/'  The 
am«rndment  would  make  it  "any  general* 
specUil.  or  prtmnry  eleetlon." 

Section  313  iwwidi  eeetlon  2004  of  tbe 
Revised  Statutes,  Section  3004  declaret 
It  to  be  the  right  of  citizens  to  rote  at 
any  election  by  the  people  In  any  State, 
Territory,  county,  municipality,  or  other 
territorial  subdivision  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  In  order  to  avoid  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  kind  of  punishment  or 
remedy  which  is  available  in  protection 
of  the  right  to  participate  politically,  the 
tSMBdment  In.scrts  a  specific  reference 
to  the  two  basic  criminal  and  civil  remedy 
provisions  directed  at  State  officers, 
namely.  Eighteenth  United  States  Code, 
page  243,  snd  Eighth  United  States  Code, 
page  43.  Likewise  the  phrase  is  added 
"and  other  applicable  provisions  of  law" 
to  preclude  any  Implication  that  by 
specifying  two  statutory  sections  there  Is 
an  exclusion  of  other  sections  of  the 
criminal  and  civil  statutes.  The  wordg 
"religion  or  national  origin"  have  been 
substituted  for  the  words  "previous 
condition  of  servitude."  Again  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  a  line  of 
court  decisions  which  hold  that  the 
guaranty  against  distinctions  In  voting 
based  on  race  or  color  is  expressly  author- 
ized by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  upholds  the 
doctrine  that  distinctions  In  voting  based 
on  religion  or  nation  origin  are  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  classifications:  United 
States  v.  Reese  (92  U.  S.  214).  Smith  v. 
AUwright  (321  U.  S.  649  >.  Chapman  v. 
King  (154  F.  (2d)  460 1.  Nixon  v.  Hern- 
don  (273.  U.  S.  536  > .  Nixon  v.  Condon  (286 
U.  S.  73).  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut  (310 
U.  S.  296'.  Hirabayashi  v.  United  States 
(320  U.  S.  81).  Truax  v.  Raich  <239  U.  S. 
33). 

Section  213  of  this  bill  supplements  the 
section  just  discussed  and  the  one  before 
it  by  creating  civil  remedies  for  their 
violations,  and  to  authorize  the  bringing 
of  suits  by  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
district  courts  for  preventive,  declara- 
tory, or  other  relief. 

The  last  part  of  this  bill,  part  3.  deals 
with  prohibitions  against  segregation  in 
interstate  transportation.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  stated  time  and  again 
that  constitutional  rights  are  personal 
and  not  racial.  Thus  in  the  case  of  ilf  or- 
gan  v.  Virginia  <328  U.  S.  373 ) .  the  Court 
held  a  State  statute  which  required  segre- 
gation of  the  races  In  motorbuses  un- 
constitutional In  the  case  of  an  inter- 
state pas.senger  as  a  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce,  but  that  case  dealt  only 
with  State  law  and  not  with  the  action 
of  the  interstate  carriers  themselves  who 
may  and  do  continue  to  segregate. 
Hence,  the  necessity  for  section  221  of 
this  bill  which  states  that  "all  persona 
traveling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Slates  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
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full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accom- 
modations, advantages,  and  privileges  of 
any  public  conveyance  operated  by  a 
coouaon  carrier  fngigul  in  intersute 
or  foreign  comm«>rc'>.  and  all  the  faclll- 
tlei  fumlsheu  or  connected  therewith. 
Mbkct  only  to  condHleni  and  llmiutions 
applicable  alike  to  all  pers<Mis.  wtttaout 
dlscrUnfngtion  or  setrefaUoo  bsied  on 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin." 

Section  231  <b)  makes  punlshaUe  by 
fln4»— there  Is  no  imprisonment  penalty— 
and  sobleet  to  civil  suit,  the  conduct  of 
anyone  who  denies  or  attempts  to  deny 
eqiMl  treatment  to  all  travelers.  C;vil 
suits  may  be  brought  In  the  Bute  courts 
as  well  as  In  the  Pederal  district  courts. 

And  Anally,  secuon  232  makes  it  un- 
tewftti  for  the  common  carrier  engaged 
In  tMervtete  or  foreign  commerce  to  seg- 
r^^ate  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
peseengers.  Violations  are  subject  to 
fine  iMid  dvil  suit  in  State  as  welt  as  Fid- 
eril  eourte. 

•o  mucto  for  the  bill  Itself.  X  have 
gone  into  this  detailed  analysts  bfcause 
It  was  my  purpose  to  ihow  that  nowhere 
has  this  proposed  leglslattoti  overstepped 
eonstitutlonal  limitations.  To  deny  that 
reason  exists  for  the  necessity  of  such 
legislation  U  to  deny  all  the  evidence 
of  our  senses.  As  has  been  aptly  put. 
we  have  a  moral  reason,  an  economic 
reaaon,  and  an  international  reason  for 
enacting  this  legislation  now.  I  be- 
lieve the  President's  Committee  on  CiVil 
Rights  was  completely  justified  when  It 
stated.  "The  pervasive  gap  between  our 
aims  and  what  we  actually  do  Is  creat- 
ing a  kind  of  moral  dry  rot  which  eats 
away  at  the  emotional  and  rational  bases 
of  democratic  beliefs."  Where  disen- 
franchisement.  political  coercion,  and 
intimidation  exist  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  there  exist 
alongside  of  It  the  belief  of  might  over 
right,  disrespect  for  the  law,  and  a  cor- 
ruption of  all  human  values.  You  can- 
not keep  the  dismaying  effects  of  such 
kind  of  thinking  confined  to  the  locale 
of  its  origin:  it  seeps  through  to  per- 
vade the  whole  national  scene.  You 
cannot  ask  local  enforcement  when  those 
responsible  'or  the  enforcement  refuse 
to  accept  theee  respon5ibilities.  Hence, 
the  necessity  for  strengthening  the  arm 
of  the  National  Government. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  behavior 
patterns  of  the  Negroes.  How  many 
of  us  would  have  different  patterns  if 
we  were  denied  equality  of  opportunities, 
oppressed  by  fears  of  phjrsical  violence, 
denied  a  voice  In  the  affaire  cl  the  Nation, 
segregated  and  discriminated  against; 
and  knowing  that  ever  the  law  offers  no 
protection? 

Only  recently,  the  United  States  and 
Britain  started  treaty  action  against 
Bulgaria.  Hungary.  and  Rumania, 
accusing  them  of  denying  civil  rights  to 
their  Inhabitants.  You  may  well  believe 
me  that  this  irony  Is  not  lost  upon  our 
foreign  friends  and  foes  alike  when  they 
can  point  to  our  national  indifference  to 
the  denial  of  civil  rights  to  our  own  In- 
habitants.^^ Our  international  cloak  of 
virtue'SlTps'a  bit  from  our  shoulders,  do 
you  not  think? 

There  is  no  attempt  in  the  proposed 
bill!^  to  legislate  prejudice  out  of  exist- 


ence. But  what  we  can  do  Is  to  legislate 
the  manifestations  of  this  prejtullce  out 
of  existence.  We  are  not  attempting 
herein  to  outlaw  prejudice;  we  are  at- 
tempting lo  outlaw  lawlessness.  There  is 
not  a  provMoa  ta  H.  R  4412  which  can  be 
called  nnrcaeoiMble  or  arbitrary.  It 
ereateg  BO  new  rights;  it  only  seettres 
extattof  ooes.  It  doses  gaps  and  cuts 
Into  tbe  heart  of  the  relevant  statutea  to 
reveal  fully  the  congressional  Intent. 
Por  example,  m  the  cstablUhment  within 
the  PBI  of  a  spedal  wilt  of  taveetifators 
trained  In  dvil  rlghu  work  and  In  the 
reorganization  of  the  Civil  Rights  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  no 
radical  departure  U  made.  Tbe  PBI  is 
already  charged  with  the  respon^HIlty 
of  enforcing  Pederal  law  which  Include 
the  already  existing  civil  rlghu  statutes. 
A  CIvi)  Rights  Section  of  the  Department 
of  JusUee  Already  exists  If  thetie  func- 
tloOi  §n  to  exist,  why  nhould  they  not  be 
performed  in  the  most  effective  way? 
The  ouuiaea  exist  *nd  If  we  found  th<* 
outllnea  ft  perttMol  part  of  our  national 
mactilne.  why  do  we  not  give  them  sub' 
stance? 

And  so  It  Is  with  the  exuting  sUtutes, 
sections  241  and  342  of  tlUe  II  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  with  the  amend- 
ment to  section  594  of  title  18  and  section 
2004  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  If  reason 
at  all  exists  for  their  being  on  our  books, 
then  sufficient  reason  exists  for  giving 
them  meaning  and  strength. 

And.  finally.  Temember  we  are  con- 
cerned with  human  beings,  and  that  no- 
body, no  group,  no  faction,  no  sect,  has 
the  moral  right  to  play  Gcd  and  arrogate 
unto  himself  or  themselves  the  meting 
out  of  the  reward,  privileges,  or  immuni- 
ties based  on  color,  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

You  have  before  you.  as  well,  gentle- 
men, the  consideration  of  H.  R.  4683,  a 
bill  to  provide  protection  of  persons  from 
lynching,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
proposed  antilynching  act  defines  that 
a  lynching  may  be  committed  by  an 
assemblage  of  two  or  more  persons.  It  is 
directed  again5t  two  general  types  of 
lynch  mob  violence:  namely,  that  com- 
mitted or  attempted  because  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of  the 
Intended  victim,  or  that  attempted  or 
committed  by  way  of  correction  or  pun- 
ishment of  the  victim  who  is  either  in 
the  custody  of  a  peace  officer  or  suspected 
of  or  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offense. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  punishment 
of  any  memt)er  of  a  Ijmch  mob,  as  well 
as  a  person  who  instigates.  Incites,  or- 
ganizes, aids,  or  abets  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  lynching.  The  penalties  pro- 
vided are  graded  according  to  the  se- 
riousness of  the  offense  and  range  frcxn 
a  fine  of  Sl.OOO  to  $10,000  or  imprlscm- 
ment  from  1  year  to  20  years,  or  both. 

It  also  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
peace  ofScers  who  neglect,  refuse  or  will- 
fully fan  to  make  diligent  dlorts  to  pre- 
vent a  lynching  or  to  protect  a  person 
from  a  lyocbiog  mob.  It  also  provides 
puntsfaaaeBt  for  the  peace  officer  who 
willfully  fails  to  make  diligent  efforts  to 
apprehend  and  to  retain  in  custody  the 
members  of  a  lynching  mob.  The  cover- 
age of  this  particular  section  extends 


both  to  State  and  municipal  peace  offi- 
cers, as  wen  as  Pederal  peace  officers 
where  the  United  States  exercises 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  Another  section 
amtmM  the  present  kldneiUnt  lew  so  as 
to  Mifte  punishable  tht  tnuMportetlon, 
tn  iBtergtftte  er  fawHu  tiHBtrce,  of 
persofM  ebdoeted  or  held  htfMiM  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  aotlenel  ortttn.  or  for 
tbe  pui'posse  of  pmdslwienc.  correction, 
or  lariBiHitlon.  In  1037  and  again  In 
1040  an  antllynchtnu  bill  p»as<d  the 
House  and  was  reported  in  the  Senete. 
In  the  eightieth  Congress.  H.  R.  8«Tt 
was  reported  by  this  coauBittee  to  the 
House,  and  S.  MOO  was  reported  In  the 
Senate. 

No  year  since  1M2  tUM  been  free  of 
lynching.  trtaeCeen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  was  no  different.  The  flagrant  in- 
cident at  Irwinton.  Oa,.  where  a  Negro 
was  taken  out  of  jail  and  shot  to  death, 
lsonlytoofft«ltt»rmdeUlL  Yen;  it  has 
been  said  thi^Mehtngs  have  decreased, 
but  M  Is  still  ^nible  for  a  mob  to  abduct 
and  anrder  a  person  tn  some  s/>ctions  of 
the  country  with  almost  certain  assur- 
ance of  eaeaplnf  puntshMent  for  the 
crime.  Tbe  decade  from  IMt  to  IMa 
saw  at  least  43  lynchings.  No  person 
received  the  death  penalty,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  guilty  persons  were  not  even 
punished.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
quite  obvious.  The  Bute  or  local  gov- 
ernments refuse  to  punish  lynchers. 
Participation  by  Sute  officials,  actively 
or  passively,  is  not  uncommon.  Local 
government  and  clU2ens  refuse  to  coop- 
erate. There  were  over  200  attempted 
lynchings  in  the  past  decade,  which  Is  a 
clear  indication  of  how  far  this  idea  of 
lawlessness  has  spread.  There  is  no 
moral  will  In  these  communities  to  view 
these  lynchings  as  violations  of  the  law. 
It  is  a  terrorist  device  and,  as  such, 
clearly  against  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  ArUde  IV.  section  4,  of 
the  Constitution,  states: 

The  United  States  shall  giansrtec  to  every 
State  Ic  this  Union  a  repuHtcaa  form  of 
government. 

A  lynching  Is  government  by  mob  and 
not  government  by  law;  it  invalidates 
the  courts,  the  vmt  oomorstone  of  gov- 
ernment, and  nollifies  the  law.  Those 
who  hold  a  Pederal  antilynching  law  is 
unconstitutional  are  using  the  veil  of  the 
Constitution  to  protect  and  uphold  un- 
constitutionality. This  bill  is  within  the 
ambit  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
which  reads: 

No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
irhlch  shall  abridge  the  prlvtleges  or  im- 
munities of  the  citizens  cf  tbe  United  States 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  1948,  the  President  stated  the  case 
most  dearly: 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  clear  duty 
to  see  that  ooostitutumal  guaranties  of  in- 
dlTidual  liberties  and  of  equal  protection 
under  the  lavs  are  not  denied  <x  a  bridged 
anywhere  in  our  Union.  That  duty  is  stend 
by  all  three  brmnelics  of  the  GovccBmaU.  knt 
it  can  be  fulfilled  only  If  the  Conf^cas  enacts 
modem,    comprehensire.    civU-rtghts    Isvs. 
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to  Vbt  BMdi  at  Xh*  day.  »od  dem- 
ontTmtlr4i  o<v  wmtlnmng  tHih  ta  U»«  fr«c 
of  ltf« 


B.  R.  4682  and  H.  R.  4«83  are  admlnls- 
tratloo  bills,  but  by  no  means  parti5an. 
I  ask  your  moat  tvronbkt  fonakkratkm 
of  these  mcaaoraa.  untliann.  and  to 
exercise  Justly  your  respooslbtlity  to  en- 
act such  leflslatloa  as  vlU  really  and 
truly  make  this  country  as  free  and  as 
feartess  as  are  the  words  of  the  preamble 
to  our  ConsUtutton. 


AMress  Delirere^  by  Dr  Baacke  at  First 
Aaaoal  CooTOcatioo  Exercises,  Braa- 
4eis  UaiTcrsity,  Waltham,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MAS&ACBrSFTTS 

W  THS  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  nanarks  in  the  Ricdro.  I 
wish  to  iDCiude  herein  the  convocation 
address  deitrered  by  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche. 
senior  director,  united  trusteeship  coun- 
til,  at  Bramkis  Umversity.  Waltham. 
Mass..  OD  SOMiay  momtng.  June  19, 
1949: 
THZ  •olas  to  rsACS:  TBI  cwiTm  nmtaa  wat 

There  Is  no  road  li:  the  vorld  today  more 
tmportaat  thsn  the  ro«d  to  peace.  It  is.  to 
date.  Issuflkctenr^y  trareied.  and  Indeed,  not 
at  sU  clearly  ciiarted.  Tbe  United  Nations 
to  attcmpOnf  both  to  chart  it  and  to  guide 
tlM  f  Ttone  and  psoplw  at  the  wcrld  along 
ttw  For  ptaee  Is  tlw  buslncM  of  the  United 
At  tlmas  tt  to  a  pretty  grim  busi- 


Tb*  United  Itatloos  was  ooncelTed  tn  the 
throw  ot  war.  When  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Intamattonal  Organiaatkin 
^nTened  at  San  PraadMO  in  tlie  spring  of 
1M5  for  the  purpo**  of  drafting  the  United 
Hatloua  Oiartsr  neither  Germany  ncr  Japan 
had  yac  capitulated.  The  war  In  both  cast 
and  west  was  to  tu  final,  declxlve  phaat. 

It  was  insTttable.  therefore,  that  peace 
should  be  the  orerridlng  concern  o^  the 
datagates  to  that  hUtoclc  Conference.  They 
■otight  to  deruc  an  intaraational  organtaa- 
tkm  to  succeed  the  Laagus  Ot  RatlOBa  whleh 
WDUkl  liave  the  achtawaiaant  of  a  peaceful 
world  as  Its  most  fnnrta mental  objective,  and 
which  would  possess  the  means  to  give  maxl- 
miun  assurance  against  war  or  the  threat  of 
war.  Tbey  spoke  of  peace^lortng  people*. 
They  mad*  the  dealre  to  iiialnlalii  paaec  the 
baste  qiiaHftration  for  aMmhvakip  ta  the 
Organ  imttrm. 

Thsy  strore  to  arofd  the  weaknesses  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  They  were  sick  unto 
death  of  war  Thej  did  not  seek  peace  at  any 
priced  but  they  were  eager  to  go  rerj  far  to 
lasiiii  it 

Tbus  the  United  Nations  was  designed  to 
prrmt  wars  and  to  stop  them  U  tmhappUy 
thay  should  break  out.  Bsborat*  maehlnerj 
for  this  pxirpose  was  created.  To  this  end 
the  United  Nsttons  was  endowed  with  cer- 
tain enforcement  powers  and  was  to  have 
an  international  security  force. 

It  was  rccogniaed  also  that  to  Instirc  a 
paaeeful  world  aolld  foundations  for  peace 
must  be  laid.  Therefore,  great  stress  was 
put  on  human  rights  and  fundamental  frec- 
dooaa.  oo  the  equality  of  peoples  Irrsepaettrs 
at  raea  cr  creed,  en  xonomtc  coliabenAlon 
incement.  on  the  rights  of  eolonla! 
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to  iqiire  to  and  move  toward  free- 
dom and  t  le  control  of  their  owr.  destinies. 
The  Intern    was  to  eliminate  the  Irritants. 
foci  of  jonrest  and  rivalry,  the  inexorable 
bich  m  the  past  had  twice  set 
s  fire. 

reasons,  not  the  least  of  whicli 

o^unau  conflict  between  last  and 

•nforoement    mactitnery   of   the 

has  never  become  operative; 

lonal  security  force  has  not  yet 

Does  this  mean  that  the  ef- 

of  the  United  Nations  as  nn  in- 

tbe  cultivation  and  preservation 

world  has  been  destroyed? 

thst  the  answer  is  empiiatlcally 

dnlted  Nations  today  has  no  mlll- 

rlth  which  to  Impose  Its  decisions. 

presume  to  be  a  world  govern - 

has    obvious    Imperfections    and 

It  suCers  from  that  dread  virus. 

appears  that  the  great  powers 

their  mercy.     Yet   the   voice  of 

Nations  has  become  an  Instru- 

emendous  and  increasing  influ- 

world.     That  voice  is  the  one 

for  all  of  us  that  the  world  wUl 

by  atomic  warfare 

a   popular   tendency   to   take    a 

■ynical  attitude  toward  the  United 

This  is  because,  in  the  turbulent 

.  the  United  Nations  has  been 

so  many  delicate,  complex,  and 

>roblems   and    has    not    produced 

s  olutions  for  most  of  them.   But  If 

action  has  not  often  produced 

esults  and  tidy  decisions.  It  has 

always    dulled    the    dangerous 

problems  and  has  at  least  ellml- 

as  frightening   threats  to  the 

world.    This  has  k>een  the  case 

ve  array  of  situations,  includ- 

dfsputes  as  those  In  Iran,  Indonesia, 

Palestine  and  even  Berlin, 

Nations  Intervention  has  lieen 

catalytic  agent.    Each  of  these 

has  been   heavily  charged;   each 

pcftentlal  and  frightening  threat  to 

f  the  world.    In  each  the  tension 

i  really  eased  as  a  consequence  of 

Intervention,  and  the  threat 

has  t>een  either  eliminated  or 
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:he  United  Nations  is  functioning 
I  am  optimistic  about  the  pros- 
1  eace  In  the  future.     War,  in  our 
Is  a  product  of  the  state  of 
If  the  generality  of  peoples 
ving  and  are  determined  to  live 
ind  1  firnxly  believe  that  through- 
they  are — the  prospects  of  war 
But    It    is    not    necessary    for 
*  warlike,  to  be  wishing  for  war. 
it.  in  order  that  war  will  come  to 
It  Is  fatefully  Ironic  that 
peaceful   peoples  may   have  war 
them  only  because  they  have 
a  fatalistic  state  of  mind  which 
them    that    for   one   or   another 
is  Inevitable. 
LOO  much  of  that  kind  of  danger- 
thinking   in    the   contemporary 
are  too  many  people  who  are 
draw  the  fatal  conclusion  that 
or  virtually  so.  Iiecause  of 
inability  of  the  United  Nations 
repair  the  breach  between  East 
That  is  reckless  and  irresponsible 
n  an  atomic  age.     In  the  final 
United  Nations  can  be  an  instru- 
>eace  no  stronger  and   no  more 
n  the  peoples  of  the  world  make 
confidence  and  support, 
aps  most,  of  the  problems  which 
»ntemporary   world   are   due   In 
%  jre   to   a   lack   of   understanding 
?les,  and  to  the  suspicions  and 
which  are  the  Inevitable  by- 
misunderstanding      Despite  the 
leal    advances  In   transportation 
,  which  in  fact,  make  the 


Th  ?re 


IneM  Itable, 


world  physically  "one  world,"  there  is  as  yet 
no  deep  sense  of  world  brotherhood  among 
peoples  That  which  U  strange  and  foreign 
Is  still  looked  at  askance  by  most  of  us. 
Barriers  of  language,  religion,  modes,  and 
Ideology,  continue  to  be  formidable,  and 
these  barriers  become  even  more  formidable 
by  political  curtains  and  the  instruments  of 
propaganda. 

The  United  Nations  ideal  whereby  peoples 
would  "practlc*  tolerance  and  live  together 
in  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neigh- 
bors" Is  still  far  from  realization  But  no 
Ideal  has  ever  been  more  worthy. 

The  vital  role  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  settlement  of  disputes  Is  to  bring  rep- 
resentatives of  peoples  together  In  order  that 
tbey  may  apply  reason  to  their  problems, 
that  they  may  argue  out  their  differences 
in  the  full  glare  of  International  public 
opinion— to  give  them  every  possible  assist- 
ance in  finding  means  of  peaceful  settlement. 

That  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
this  regard  may  k>e  decisive  Is  perhaps  no 
better  Illustrated  than  In  the  experience  of 
the  United  Nations  with  the  Palestine 
problem 

The  encouraging  results  thus  far  achieved 
in  Palestine  are  the  product  of  a  prolonged 
and  intensive  United  Nations  effort  to  re- 
store and  secure  peace.  But  they  have  not 
been  achieved  without  great  cost.  Ten  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  staff  in  Palestine. 
Including  Count  Bernadotte  himself,  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  this  peace  expedition 
and  twice  that  many  have  been  wounded. 

Because  there  is  a  readiness  on  the  part 
of  Arabs  and  Jews  to  heed  the  insistence  of 
the  Unltec)  Nations  that  peace  shall  reign 
In  Palestine;  because  a  great  number  of  men 
and  women  have  been  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  in  serving  the  United  Nations  Ideal;  be- 
cause Arabs  and  Jews  have  been  sensible 
enough  to  sit  down  together  and  negotiate 
their  differences;  t)ecause  of  these  factors  big 
steps  toward  permanent  peace  have  been 
taken  In  Palestine.  The  truce  checked  the 
fighting.  The  armistice  agreements  have 
taken  the  warring  parties  much  further  along 
the  road  to  peace.  They  define  armistice 
demarcation  lines.  They  provide  for  sub- 
stantial reduction  and  withdrawal  of  armed 
forces  on  lx>th  sides,  with  a  view  toward 
eliminating  any  possibility  of  offensive  mili- 
tary action  by  either  side.  Each  agreement 
Incorporates  an  article  which,  in  substance, 
is  a  nonaggresslon  pact.  In  each  Instance. 
mLxed  armistice  commissions  are  established 
whereby,  through  Joint  and  cooperative  effort, 
aas^ted  by  United  Nations  observers,  the 
parties  themselves  supervise  the  application 
of  the  armistice  terms.  The  agreements  were 
signed  at  the  governmental  level  and  firmly 
bind  the  governments.  Any  violations  of 
their  terms  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  by 
the  responsible  government. 

Bjit  undoubtedly  the  greatest  significance 
of  the  agreements  Is  to  be  found  In  the  fact 
that  they  are  voluntary  agreements,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Arab  and  Israeli  Gov- 
ernments have  now,  for  the  first  time,  sat 
down  together  as  equal  parties  in  earnest 
constiltatlon,  and  have  learned  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  resolve  vital  differences 
by  statesmanship  and  a  mutual  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation. This  is  the  United  Nations  way. 
This  Is  a  vital  lesson  not  only  for  Arabs  and 
Israelis  but   for  a  troubled  world  at   large. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  however,  to 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  the  Palestine 
armistice  agreements.  Serious  problems  of 
a  nonmllltary  character  await  solution. 
These  Include  the  repatriation  and  resettle- 
ment of  the  Arab  refugees,  those  tragic  and 
innocent  victims  of  the  conflict  of  whom 
there  are  now  estimated  at  some  900,000;  the 
status  of  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places;  and 
the  definition  of  permanent  frontiers.  The 
United  Nations  Palestine  Conciliation  Com- 
mission now  meeting  at  Lausanne  with  Arab 
and  Jewish  delegations.  Is  engaged  in  assist- 
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Ing  the  parties  to  find  amlcab'e  and  ]ust  so- 
lutions for  all  of  tbeir  outstanding  differ- 
The  settlement  of  these  dlffereneaa 
a  strong  challenge  for  Imth  Arab  and 
Jewish  statesmanship.  Their  settlement  will 
require  important  concessions  from  both 
sides. 

The  burden  of  finding  sgreement  raata 
upon  the  parties  themselves,  but  it  hss  baan 
abWMlantly  demonstrated  that  the  United 
Itathms  Is  the  indispensable  catalytic  agent 
in  the  process  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
the  Palestine  experience  h.;s  amply  demon- 
strated that  the  United  Nations  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  world  disputes  as  mediator 
and  conciliator,  quite  apart  from  any  en- 
forcement action,  and  that  it  can  play  this 
role  effectively.  It  has  shown  that  by  per- 
sistence and  by  firm  resolve  to  maintain  the 
peace  the  United  Nations  can  assist  the  op- 
posing parties,  bitterly  antagonistic  though 
they  may  lie.  along  the  road  to  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  their  differences,  however  serious, 
and  thus  avert  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
peace. 

The  processes  of  conciliation  and  media- 
tion are  slow  and  tedious,  but  they  can  pay 
handsome  dividends.  In  the  long  run  It 
may  well  be  that  they  will  provide  the  moet 
firm  procedural  foundations  for  a  peacelul 
world.  It  is  very  doubtful,  in  my  view,  that 
a  peace  founded  upon  force  alone  could  long 
endure.  In  the  final  analysis,  lasting  peace 
must  l>e  fotinded  upon  consent  freely  given 
and  agreement  voluntarily  achieved. 

In  Palestine,  as  in  many  other  troubled 
areas  of  the  world,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  pursuing  vigorously  its  vital  role  of 
insuring  a  world  at  peace,  a  secure  world  In 
which  men  will  walk  together  as  brothers. 
When  men  think  and  act  as  txothers.  the 
world  is  big  enough  for  all  of  us.  It  is  only 
when.  In  their  perversity,  they  govern  their 
conduct  by  the  law  of  the  Jungle  that  the 
world  becomes  too  small 

The  problems  of  the  world  are  prcblema 
of  the  relations  among  its  people.  They  are 
human  problems,  and  therefore  they  should 
be  and  are  susceptible  to  man's  reason  and 
conscience  and  elemental  decency.  I  be 
Ueve  that  the  world  has  a  rich  supply  of  men 
and  women  of  good  will  and  vision,  of  peace- 
loving  individuals,  and  that  these  men  and 
women,  working  through  the  channels  of- 
fered by  the  United  Nations,  can  light  the 
way  to  universal  peace  and  Justice  in  otir 
time. 

The  United  Nations'  experience  in  Pales- 
tine is  demonstrating  cogently  that  although 
the  United  Nations  Is  not  a  world  govern- 
ment, that  although  lacking  In  enforcement 
machinery.  Its  voice  can  be  an  instrument  of 
tremendous  Influence  and  great  good.  This 
is  a  voice  which  must  l>e  forcefully  and  in- 
creasingly heard  and  heeded  in  all  the 
troubled  areas  of  the  world.  It  is,  perhaps 
Doore  difficult  to  wage  peace  than  war.  There 
is  certainly  no  magic  means  of  achieving 
peace  once  war  has  begun.  Nor  is  there  any 
easy  way  to  give  expression  to  the  will  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
throughout  the  wcrld  ttiat  (wace  stiall  reign. 
It  is  only  by  tlrelefis,  persevering,  and  cou- 
rageous action  of  the  United  Nations  that 
peace  can  be  secured,  whether  in  Palestine  or 
elsewhere  in  the  present-day  world. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  t>ehalf  of  a  world  at 
peace  that  the  voice  of  the  United  Nations 
is  raised.  That  voice  is  also  being  Increas- 
ingly heard  and  felt  for  a  Just  world,  a  good 
world,  a  world  fit  to  live  in  for  all  the  people. 
A  Just  world,  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and.  I  submit.  In  the  eyes  ot  all  honest 
and  fair-minded  people,  is  a  world  in  which 
racial  and  religious  bigotries  are  universally 
outlawed,  a  world  in  which  all  paoplea.  irre- 
spective of  lace  or  creed,  are  accepted  as 
equaia  in  a  fraternal  bond  of  human  kin- 
ship; a  world  in  which  the  right  of  a  pec^le 
to  self-determination  is  unchallenged;  a 
world  in  which  discrimination,  aegregatkm. 
underp>rlvUege    Imperallsm    and   colonialism 


will  ha/e  become  the  tmmvory  relies  of  a 
dark  age  happily  past.  To  insure  peace  In 
tlM  world  It  la  not  enough  to  stop  wars  once 
they  are  started  or  are  threatened.  It  la  in- 
dispensable that  secure  foundations  for  peace 
be  laid.  TtM  foundations  for  peace  will  be 
Insecure  and  uneasy  so  long  as  hundreds 
of  millions  of  non-self-governing  peoples 
throughout  the  world  are  dented  the  ele- 
mental right  to  control  their  own  destinies, 
to  gowm  themselves,  and  a  reasonable  hope 
for  the  realization  of  their  aspirations.  The 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  has  recognised 
this  and  holds  forth  the  promise  of  a  new 
day  and  a  new  way  of  life  for  the  colonial 
peoples.  That  promise  remains  a  long  way 
from  fulfillment. 

The  Charter  also  reinforces  and  gives  new 
Inspiration  to  the  heroic  struggles  of  racial 
and  religious  minorities  as.  for  example,  the 
Negroes  and  Jews  of  America,  to  free  them- 
selves of  unjust  disabilities  which  ti^y  suffer 
only  because  of  race  or  creed. 

There  is  much  to  tie  done  in  our  world 
But  In  a  democracy  what  needs  to  be  done 
can  be  done  if  the  people  are  alert  and  de- 
termined. I  have  great  faith  in  democracy 
becaiise  I  tiave  great  faith  in  the  iMisic  good- 
ness, in  the  conscience  and  Instincts  of  man- 
kind. I  atn  convinced  that  the  common  peo- 
ple everywhere  long  foi  a  world  In  which 
peace  and  Justice  shall  reign.  Ttiat  kind  of 
world  is  the  world  which  the  United  Nations 
seeks  to  achieve.  It  is  lighting  the  way  that 
man  may  live  in  peace,  happiness,  and  se- 
ctirlty.  It  is  still  a  dim  and  flickering  light, 
but  it  grows  stronger  and  stirer  each  day. 
Can  there  be  any  who  doubt  that  better  this 
light  than  the  oppressive  darkness  of  a  mod- 
em dark  age? 

Better  it  is  to  make  sacrifices  and  to  strive 
mightily  now  for  a  world  of  peace  and  Justice 
than  later  to  fight  an  unwelcome  war  for 
mere  survival  only  because  we  lacked  both 
realism  and  vision. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENKESSZI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  pro- 
posal which  may  result  in  increasing 
enormously  the  public  expenditure  for 
the  carriage  of  United  States  mail  by 
air  and  to  complicate  further  the  present 
financial  distress  of  our  air  lines. 

Recently  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
by  a  close  3-to-2  vote,  tentatively,  but  not 
finally,  decided  to  issue  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  to  four 
all-freight  air  lines,  thus  adding  multiple 
specialized  competition  to  an  Industry 
presently  regxilated,  yet  positively  Ul 
financially.  Chairman  Joseph  O'Con- 
nell  and  Vice  Chairman  Oswald  Ryan 
and  member  Russell  Adams  constituted 
the  majority,  and  Members  Josh  Lee  and 
Harold  Jones  dissented  vigorously. 

The  opinion  indicates  that  the  major- 
ity believes  that  these  exclusively  freight 
air  Unes  can  succeed  without  support  of 
mail  pay.    Specifically,  they  say: 

The  potential  market  appears  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  ec<mocnic  opera  Uons  by  the 
carriers  we  are  certificating.  P*cts  of  record 
lend  credence  to  ibe  assertion  of  the  appli- 
canu  that  air  freight  can  be  developed  with- 
out  suttsidy  from  the  Government   in   the 


form  of  man  payments.  •  •  •  It  mtist 
not  be  forgotten  that  l>etween  practically  all 
of  the  major  cities  of  the  country  there  la 
available  today  an  adequate  air-mail  system 
by  the  existing  certificated  oarrlcfa.  •  •  • 
The  carriers  herein  certificat«d  have  strongly 
urged  thst  they  can  conduct  the  service  with- 
out  benefit  of  Oovemment  aid  and.tiave.  In 
fact,  exhibited  a  determination  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand  the  di&seaters  Jones 
and  Lee  point  out  their  fear  that  the 
million-dollar  losses  already  incurred  by 
these  all-freight  carriers  operating  imder 
an  exemption,  will  continue  and  that  if 
certificated,  these  carriers  will  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  mail  pay 
to  make  up  their  losses. 

It  is  surprising  hew  strongly  the  pub- 
lic record  of  these  freight  air  lines  sup- 
ports the  suspicion  of  Members  Lee  and 
Jones.    And  this  is  my  very  point. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  majority  is  con- 
vinced these  applicants  can  live  and 
prosper  without  Government  aid.  On 
the  other  hand  the  applicants  them- 
selves have  a  long  record  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  the  President's  Air 
Policy  Commission,  and  in  fact,  before 
the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  now  investigating  the 
financial  condition  of  the  air  lines — of 
urging  that  they  be  allowed  to  carry 
parcel  post,  which,  of  course,  is  mail, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  which,  of 
course,  will  be  the  Government  aid  for 
which  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ma- 
jority would  disclaim  any  need. 

If  further  experimentation  In  the  field 
of  all-freight  transportation  is  desirable, 
as  it  may  be,  it  can  readily  be  accom- 
plished by  permitting  these  all-freight 
carriers  to  continue  their  service  under 
the  exemption  rules  under  which  they 
have  operated  these  past  2  years,  and  are 
presently  operating.  This  would  provide 
them  the  opportunity  of  f!eve!oping  their 
business  without  opening  the  door  to  an 
Increasing  drain  on  Federal  funds 
through  mounting  air-mail  subsidies 
that  certification  may  imply,  and  in  fact, 
ultimately  require. 

I  include  here  some  excerpts  from 
oCBcial  records  indicating  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  the  all -freight  carriers  for 
parcel  post: 

1.  In  late  IM?.  at  the  hearings  before  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  on  the  Air  Freight 
case  <Docket  No.  810  et  al.>.  Ur.  Moorman, 
of  Slick  Airways,  testified  in  behalf  of  the 
freight  carriers'  proposed  carriage  of  air 
parcel  post  and  air  mail: 

"Question.  Then  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion is  'Yes.  that  you  are  very  much  lnt«"- 
ested  in  carrying  air  parcel  poet'? 

"Answer.  If  it  is  on  the  right  basis  tmd 
St  what  we  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  rat«. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Question.  It  has  already  been  brought  out 
that  you  did  amend  your  certificate  of  Ui- 
corporation  to  include  authority  to  carry 
United  States  mail? 

"Answer.  I  believe  that  is  In  there." 
(Transcript,  p.  331.) 

i  On  September  22.  1947,  before  the  Pres- 
ident's Air  Policy  Commission.  Earl  P.  SUck 
and  H.  Struve  Hensel,  general  counsel  for 
the  Independent  Airfreight  Association, 
made  the  toUowlng  statements  to  support 
the  carriage  of  mail  by  the  nooachedulcd 
lines: 

"Mr.  HxNSEL.  That  is  what  leads  us  franltly 
to  say  tliat  if  you  were  to  approach  tliis  prob- 
lem [<%rtificated  carriers  subsidized  freight 
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operat-c::;.  {!)  >tm  hare  got  to  «top  the  us« 
d  alr-mal!  sutMldT  to  &n&nc«  frelsbt  cotn- 
w«rs:  and  also  (2i  U  you  were  to 
it  on  lb*  fully  competitire  ba&:s. 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  carry  the  air  mail 
at  a  rate  that  we  thing  It  compensatory. 
wlilch  ow  tMxr  routes  we  think  ts  18  cents 
a  ton-mSc  So  that  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
fHWWt.     (Tranacrtpt.  p.  413.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Bthsbl.  I  think  certainly  If  we  can 
cwry  mall  for  18  cents  a  ton-mile,  as  we  bare 
offared  to  do.  tMkdcad  up  by  a  bond.  I  shculd 
think  that  they  I  American  Airlines  J  would 
iM  tttote  to  *>  U  icarry  maU  at  18  cents 
a  tan>mlle|  if  theu-  operation  is  any 
good.     •     •     • 

"Mr.  Bakcb.  Tou  would  offer  to  glre  a  mall 
service  on  aa  BMnr  flights,  that  Is.  ycu  could 
offer  iba  tnqanoej  and  regularity  of  flights 
of  the  present  coounon  carriers,  and  do  It  at 
UUa  Bucta  1MB  coct?  .cc    ' 

"Ifr.  BntBL.  We  think  so.  over  cur  routes. 
n  wold  take  come  time  to  establish  these 
routes.     (Trinscnpt.  pp.  424-425) 


Answ  r.  Oh.  yes.  indeed."  (Transcript,  p. 


"The  CnuaacAJf.  Tou  said  somewhere,  as  I 
remember  it.  Mr.  Slick,  that  you  would  r«c- 
««—>—««  that  n oncer tl&ca ted  air  lines  should 
ba  pvairtcd  to  bid  competitively  on  air- 
mail carriage.  Would  not  that  mean  a  re- 
turn to  the  pre-1938  condition  when  com- 
petitive bidding  on  air -mail  contracts  w.»s 
generally  regarde<l  as  damaging  to  the  In- 
4uali)? 

"lir.  Suae.  I  agree  that  it  is  damaging  to 
the  industry  and  I  dont  think  It  should  be 
open  to  bidding  regularly  as  they  did  at  that 
time.  However,  if  you  were  to  recommend  a 
policy  and  one  carrier  said  that  it  can  be 
done  for  18  cents  a  ton -mile  and  another 
said  gS.Ol  a  ton-mile.  I  think  maybe  it 
should  be  reconsidered  once,  the  whole  policy 
of  It. 

"Mr.  Hxxsri..  la  competitive  bidding.  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  kd- 
Tarttelhg  for  bids  and  then  the  acceptance 
that  way.  We  discorered  that  during  the 
war  in  many  of  our  procurement  contracts 
wtkere  we  kept  up  competition  by  inquiring 
at  a  number  of  mantifacturers  what  they 
voold  prodtice  the  article  for.  and  then 
earrytng  on  the  negotiations.  But  we  were 
interested  In  developing  some  competition 
•o  that  theae  rates  might  find  a  natural  level 
ttfcar  than  an  artificial  one.  (Transcript^ 
pp.  454-4S5.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  BAXza.  Where  there  is  a  demand  for 
a  product  and  you  can  produce  it  for  less 
than  the  demander  is  willing  to  pay.  do  you 
feel  that  inrolres  a  subsidy,  not  Just  an  ordi- 
nary profit? 

"Mr.  HzirssL  I  think  when  the  Govern- 
ment gives  it  to  a  man  and  keeps  everybody 
else  out  from  competing,  it  ts  a  plain  aub- 
■idy."     (Tranacr^t,  p.  458.  t 

S.  Excerpt  from  prepared  statement  of 
Carl  F.  SlicX  presented  to  the  President's  Air 
Policy  commission  in  1947: 

•*(3)  The  presently  noncertlflcated  air- 
freight lines  should  be  permitted  competi- 
tively to  bid  on  air-mall  carriage  and  all  other 
Covemmental  tranq;x>rtatlon  needs.  If  that 
be  done,  the  prophecy  is  ventured  that  ef- 
f&ctency  will  soon  be  farced  on  the  aviation 
industry.  We  have  already  offered  to  carry 
the  mall  over  our  routes  at  18  cents  per  ton« 
mile.  And  at  that  me  would  expect  to  earn  a 
fair  prcflt. 

"14 '  A:r  parcel  post  on  a  comptttUTe  non- 
substdUed  basis  should  be  eatabltahed  by 
sutute."     (Statement,  p.  5.) 

4.  Late  in  1M7.  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Ctrll  Aeronautics  Bciard  on  the  Air  Freight 
(Docket  No.  810  et  al).  Robert  Prescott. 
Bnt.  Flying  Timers,  testltted  In  behalf 
at  bla  all -freight  alrime  carrying  parcel  post : 

*'Que«ion.  Is  your  company  interested  iu 
purotlptmtr 
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December  10.  1947.  in  hearings  be- 
5ubcommlttee  of  the  Committee  on 
and  Civil  Service.  House  of  Rep- 
es.  Robert  Prescott  testified  in  be- 
Flying  Tigers,  urging  freight  car- 
I  iven  right  to  carry  parcel  post : 
>arcel  post  can  take  to  the  air  at  low 
?  costs  and  rates   has  been   amply 
t  ated  by  the  operating  experience  of 
cargo  air  lines.    We  now 
the  country  and  among  us  service 
the   major  centers  of   the   United 
We    have    demonstrated    that   air 
therefore  parcel   post— can   be 
low  rates  without  subsidy  between 
which  can  be  expected  to  fur- 
great  bulk  of  parcel  post.    At  only 
increase  in  cost,  large  volumes  of 
can  be  carried  to  other  points. 
I^repared  to  carry  parcel  post  at  such 
The    passenger-mail    air    lines 
ready  to  do  likewise, 
obvious    secret    of    low-cost    parcel 
in  a  steady,  large  volume.     If  the 
should    decide    to    initiate    parcel 
progressive  scale,  starting  first  with 
between  the  big  cities,  it  Is  pos- 
itart  Immediately  al  a  low  rate.    For 
if  the  Flying  Tigers  were  given  an 
to   carry    parcel    post    on    long 
ween  the  cities  it  is  now  p)ermltted 
mder  Its  letter  of  registration  Issued 
Ivil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  could 
a  steady,  predictable  voliune.     It 
to  contract  to  carry  parcel  post 
imately  18  cents  a  ton-mile.     And 
to  demonstrate  that  Us  costs 
would  Justify  that  low  figure, 
arger  program  should  be  Initiated, 
short  hauls  and  many  Intermedi- 
on  a  flight,  a  higher  base  rate  would 
i  red.     Short  hauls  and  many  slops 
costs.    Smaller  planes  would 
red.      For    example,    if    the    Flying 
;re  to  carry  parcel  post  in  the  short 
would  utilize  two-motored  planes 
work  while  making  the  long  hauls 
-motored  planes  more  economical 
The  composite  cut  of  the  two 
operation  woiUd  Justify,  we  calcu- 
of  approximately  20  cents  a  ton- 
present  operating  conditions, 
prepared  to  sit  with  the  appro- 
overnment    agency    and    develop    a 
of  rates  which  would  return  our 
a  fair  profit,  and  still  permit  low 
rates.    The  Government  could  do 
with  other  air  lines,  certificated  and 
It  could  obtain  a  compKjsile 
which  to  set  its  parcel-post  rales 
mid  attract  the  great  volume  of  par- 
which  is  admittedly  available  and 
jpporting  rales. 

should  be  exercised   to  require  the 

operation.    Parcel  post,  like 

t,  does  not  require  multiple  flights 

points.    Parcel  post  should  move  at 

th  air  freight  for  delivery  on  the 

day.     Fewer  flights  with  concen- 

wtll  make  for  low-cost  operation. 

public    interest    will    be    served" 

p.  7.) 

•  •  •  • 
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e  very  much  interested  in  the  In- 
auguration of  a  parcel-post  system,  because 
like  to  bid  on  those  contracts  in 
on  a  Just  plain  business  basis, 
would  like  to  carry  them  for  what  the 
:ostj>,  cost  plus  a  normal  reasonable 


ma  nner 


Studies  have  been  made  by  the  lines  In 
freight  business  that  we  can  carry 
j^oflt  at  the  rate  of  somewhere  be- 
and  15  cents  a  ton-mile  on  our  nor- 
of  air  freight.  My  statement  to 
he  probable  cost  of  air  parcel  poet 
lome where  around  16  cents  or  20 
ton-mile.    I  place  that  higher  be- 


carr  age 


cause  I  want  to  be  st^fe.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
tell  you  that — I  wouldn't  want  to  mislead 
you,  and  you  go  aboard  on  assumption  of, 
say,  12  cents  or  14  cents  a  ton-mile,  and 
when  you  get  a  bill  passed  nobody  will  carry 
it  for  that. 

"I  can  positively  assure  you  that  no  parcel- 
post  rate  should  be  over  20  cents  a  ton- 
mile  with  this  precaution:  You  won't  be  able 
to  give  air  mall  service  to  every  hamlet  and 
every  village  in  the  country — that  is,  air 
parcel-post  service — but  It  is  our  contention 
that  you  don't  need  to  fly  airplanes  into 
every  one  of  these  little  places."  (Hearings, 
pp.  9-10.) 

6.  On  December  10.  1947.  in  hearings  be- 
forr  the  House  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Earl 
F.  Slick  urged  that  freight  carriers  be  given 
the  right  to  carry  parcel  post: 

"I  have  dwelt  on  the  subsidy  question  at 
some  length,  not  only  because  I  believe  its 
early  ellnUnatlon  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
development  of  a  sound  and  fully  vigorous 
air-transportation  system,  but  also  because 
I  wish  to  urge  as  earnestly  as  I  can  that  It 
has  no  place  in  the  air-parcel-post  picture 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
subsidy  featiu-e  is  responsible  for  restrictions 
surrounding  air-mail  carriage  which  need 
never  appl>  to  air  parcel  post. 

"My  company  is  interested  in  air  parcel 
post  As  a  freight  carrier  we  feel  that  much 
that  we  have  learned  about  air  freight  can 
be  pvit  to  good  use  In  the  development  of 
parcel-post  traffic.  We  are  convinced  that 
air  parcel  post  can  be  organized  on  a  basis 
which  will  result  In  an  efficient  operation 
with  low  cost  to  the  public.  Split-second 
scheduling  should  not  be  the  goal,  rather 
the  economy  that  results  from  the  flexible 
schedules  now  in  effect  for  commercial 
freight  and  from  nightly  departures  from 
principal  points  Is  to  be  desired.  More- 
over, In  the  beginning,  air  deliveries  at  all 
way  stations  and  smaller  communities 
should  not  be  attempted.  It  Is  an  astound- 
ing fact  that  the  members  of  our  association 
working  with  the  surface  carriers  can  guar- 
antee second-day  delivery  to  virtually  any 
town  in  the  United  States.  No  more  speed 
than  that  is  required  to  generate  an  im- 
mense volume  of  air-parcel-post  traffic. 

'•Furthermore,  if  this  method  is  used,  the 
cost  of  the  service  will  put  air  parcel  post 
in  reach  of  a  great  many  people  who  could 
never  afford  the  service  if  it  is  set  up  on  any 
other  basis.  This  is  the  service  which  is 
required  and  this  is  a  service  which  the  all- 
freight  carriers  are  preeminently  qualified  to 
render.  And  yet.  if  an  air  parcel  post  bill 
Is  passed,  containing  only  rales  and  zones 
as  that  proposed  in  the  last  session  (H.  R. 
955).  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
public  would  not  be  able  to  use  for  air  parcel 
post  the  services  of  the  all-freight  carriers. 
While  not  a  lawyer.  I  understand  this  arises 
from  the  fact  that  under  the  present  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  only  air-mail  carriers  could 
qualify.  This  situation  should  by  all  means 
be  cured  by  appropriate  provision  in  the 
next  air  parcel  post  bill  or  by  amendment 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  Some  provi- 
sion must  be  made  authorizing  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  make  use  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  all-freight  carriers. 

•'We  have  not  yet  made  any  detailed  anal- 
ysis or  projection  of  air  parcel  post  rates. 
However,  it  is  obvious  that  air  parcel  poet 
can  be  put  on  a  sounder  basis,  from  the  very 
beginning,  than  has  been  the  case  with  air 
mall.  The  rate  should  be  low  enough  to 
attract  the  traffic  in  volume  and  yet  high 
enough  to  pay  the  air  transportation  cost 
and  a  reasonable  return  thereon,  plus  the 
charges  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  But 
in  the  air  parcel  post  there  is  no  reason  to 
start  with  an  air  transportation  charge  of 
•1  02  a  ton-mile,  the  average  air-mail  rate,  or 
even  45  cents  a  ton-mile,  the  so-called  serv- 
ice rate.    The  proper  rate  can  be  determined 
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only  after  further  study  of  the  costs  In- 
volved in  affording  parcel  post  Its  proper 
priority,  and  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Post  Office  Department  as  to  Its  require- 
ments. In  any  event,  however,  the  air  trans- 
portation charge  should  not,  even  at  the 
outset,  exceed  20  cents  a  ton-mile."  (Hear- 
ings, p.  38  ) 

7.  On  December  10,  1947.  George  Haney 
of  California -Eastern  Air  Lines,  appeared 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  urging 
parcel  post  for  the  freight  carriers : 

••Insofar  as  parcel  post  is  concerned,  an- 
other reason  that  I  would  like  to  advance  for 
the  fact  that  we  should  receive  that  busi- 
ness If  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Congress  starts  and  decides  to  go  Into  air 
parcel  poet,  we  feel  that  the  freight  operators 
should  receive  the  business."  (Hearings,  p. 
42.) 

8  On  May  17.  1949.  Eirl  F.  Slick  testified 
In  behalf  of  Slick  Airlines  before  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  all  freight  air  lines  carrying 
air  parcel  post: 

"The  Chaieman.  Do  you  want  to  carry  the 
maU? 

"Mr.  Slick.  No  sir,  we  do  not.  We  stated 
In  the  Freight  case  we  did  not  want  to  carry 
It,  and  we  thought  it  would  hurt  our  freight 
service. 

"And  last  year  before  the  House  Poat  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  testified  on 
air  parcel  poet.  And  we  made  a  proposition 
then  to  that  committee  and  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  carry  air  parcel  post  at 
slightly  above  our  air  freight  rates  which 
were  18  cents  a  ton-mile,  to  allow  for  any 
special  services  that  they  might  want,  but 
just  to  get  the  volume  of  business  and  to  do 
it  on  a  business  basis.  I  think  all  mall  and 
air  parcel  post  should  be  done  to  give  the 
public  a  service  at  a  low  cost,  which  they 
need,  and  which  would  increase  the  volume 
tremendously. 

"That  «as  our  only  proposition  we  have 
made  as  far  as  carrying  the  mall.  That  was 
strictly  on  a  nonsubsidlzed  cost  basis,  a  fair 
cost  and  fair  profit  to  us.  and  a  fair  cost  and 
fair  profit  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

•'We  asked  that  subsidies  be  sep»arated  from 
mail  and  the  public  know  what  the  subsidy 
Is  and  who  is  getting  It  and  for  what. 

"The  Cbaiuun.  But  even  so,  you  did  not 
want  to  carry  the  mall,  even  though  it  were 
separated? 

"Mr.  Slick.  Not  the  mall.  We  thought 
that  air  parcel  post  could  possibly  be  in 
such  large  volume,  if  the  rates  were  put  low 
enough,  we  could  carry  that  in  an  all-freight 
airplane.  But  we  think  the  mail  Is  an  expe- 
dited service,  a  special  service,  to  the  public 
and  belongs  In  the  passenger  service  who 
have  schedules  to  fit  that  need. 

"The  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  what  you  say  about  parcel  post  be- 
cause I  have  asked  the  Post  Office  Ifcpart- 
ment  to  give  us  some  specific  testimony  with 
respect  to  parcel  post.  We  want  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  parcel  post  fully.  And 
you  are  the  first  witness  who  has  mentioned 
the  subject,  and  I  hope  that  some  place  In 
your  statement  there  will  be  another  refer- 
ence to  parcel  post. 

"Mr.  Slick.  Sir.  I  will  be  glad  to  refer  to  tt 
a  little  more  In  detail  right  now. 

•'Last  year  when  we  had  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Post  Office  Committee,  the 
air  lines  and  ATA  asked  that  air  parcel  post 
be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  air  mail,  which 
meant  45  cents,  or  whatever  the  subsidy  was, 
that  was  Involved  In  that  be  given  to  them. 

"We  thought  It  could  be  done  on  a  low- 
cost  basis,  and  we  could  give  second-day  de- 
livery to  any  place  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  comparable  to  what  the  passenger 
air  lines  could  do  at  67  or  70  cents,  or  what- 
ever their  mail  payments  were. 

"And  we  thought  we  could  Increase  the 
volume  so  tremendously  and  give  such  a 
madi   greater   service   to    the   public   as   a 


whole  In  this  country,  and  to  the  people  that 
want  to  use  air  parcel  post  at  these  low  rates, 
and  we  could  make  money  at  It  by  getting  a 
volume  at  those  rates.  (Transcript,  pp.  1628- 
1630.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  SwKSNET.  Mr.  Slick.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  give  us  the  total  potential  you  believe 
can  be  realized  at  various  air  freight  rates. 

"Mr.  Slick.  This  is  a  study  we  reached 
after  considering  It  later  on  when  we  put  in 
our  application  in  the  Air  Freight  case.  We 
considered  the  development  that  had  oc- 
curred already  at  the  rate  we  had  had,  and 
we  were  trying  to  estimate  how  many  cargo 
planes  could  be  put  In  the  air-freight  service 
commercially  without  a  subsidy  and  national 
defense  needs. 

"I  presented  these  figures  last  year  to  the 
Congressional  Air  Policy  Board. 

"And  these  figures  are  in  million  ton-miles 
per  year:  1300  at  the  rate  of  13  cents  a  ton- 
mile;  2,100  at  the  rate  of  11  cenu  a  ton- 
mile;  6,000  at  the  rate  of  9  cents  a  ton- 
mlle;  and  12.000  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  ton- 
mile. 

"A  lot  of  people  say  that  our  potentials 
are  visionary,  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
realized,  that  you  cannot  operate  planes  that 
cheaply. 

"But  there  are  freight  planes  that  are  go- 
ing to  be  out  within  the  next  year,  the  next 
2  years,  that  will  operate  in  a  9  to  10  cents 
a  ton-mile  total  cost  range. 

"With  the  planes  that  we  have  today, 
which  are  fairly  obsolete  airplanes — they  are 
the  best  available  but  they  were  not  designed 
for  freight — we  can  operate  profitably  under 
the  fair  competition  for  14  to  15  cents  a 
ton-mile. 

"If  the  volume  Increases,  if  they  put  air 
parcel  post  in  all  the^e  planes,  they  esti- 
mated there  would  be,  I  think.  lOO.OOO.OCO 
tun-mlles  at  20  cents  air  parcel  post  to  the 
public.  That  Is  feasible  today.  If  they  put 
that  100.000  000  ton-miles  in  the  airplanes 
not  as  a  subsidy  but  as  an  Increase  in  volume, 
Increase  in  utilization,  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  airplanes  in  service,  the  cost  would 
probably  be.  wiih  the  present  equipment,  be- 
tween 13  and  14  cents  a  ton-mile."  (Tran- 
script, pp.  1655-1666.) 

9.  On  May  27  1949.  Robert  Prescott,  presi- 
dent of  Flying  Tigers,  testified  In  favor  of 
air  parcel  post  being  carried  by  all-freight 
lines  (before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  on  Investi- 
gation of  the  Financial  Stability  and  Opera- 
tional Efficiency  of  the  Airline  Industry)  : 

"The  Flying  Tiger  Line  has  not  sought 
certiflcation  for  the  carriage  of  mail,  al- 
thotagh  it  stands  ready  to  do  so  without  sub- 
sidy should  the  Government  so  elect." 
(Transcript,  p.  2181.  vol.  26.) 

"Air  parcel  poet  has  been  instituted  with- 
in the  past  year.  Parcel  poet  Is  classified  as 
mail  and  Is  a  high-priced  special  air  service. 
We  have  contended  that  air  parcel  post 
should  be  treated  as  freight,  with  corre- 
sponding low  rates  and  high  volume  to  the 
benefit  of  the  shipper,  the  taxpayer  and  the 
carrier.  We  may  still  have  our  piece  to 
say  on  this  at  some  future  and  appropriate 
forum."     (Transcript,  p.  2182,  vol.  26.) 


Wolf,  Wolf,  Wolf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MA,g«;trH!JM.'rm 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  21.  1949 

B4r.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  June  19,  1949: 

WOLT,    WOLT.    WOLT 

The  little  shepherd  boy  In  the  fable  dldnt 
Just  cry  *Wolf."  If  he  had  he  might  not 
have  ended  up  as  a  warning  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  for  all  time  not  to  over- 
due things.  His  trouble  was  that  he  cried 
"Wolf,  wolf,  wolf."  He  didn't  know  when  to 
stop.  Even  when  told  the  first  time  that  he 
was  figuratively  playing  with  ftre,  after  he 
turned  in  a  false  alarm  for  aid  for  his  flock, 
he  did  not  desist. 

No  one  now  r'snembers  his  name.  If  any- 
one had  passed  it  along  the  stepping  stonea 
of  history,  his  name  would  now  stand  for 
practical  Jokers  who  end  up  hurt — like  the 
name  of  Captain  Boycott  of  Ireland  became 
the  synonym  for  curtailment,  and  the  name 
of  Quisling  became  an  alternative  for  a 
traitor. 

If  we  knew  the  little  boy's  name  we  wctud 
apply  It  to  those  who  at  the  moment  are  not 
only  crying  "Wolf."  but  repeating  it.  shout- 
ing it  aloud,  whispering  it  in  the  corners 
and  acting  It  out  in  pantomime  which  in- 
cludes a  dolorous  visage  with  a  turned -down 
mouth. 

Something  is  happening  in  America  at  the 
>  moment,  economically.  The  wartime  sliort- 
ages  are  being  met.  Production  is  overcom- 
ing demand.  The  inflation  which  fright- 
ened us  half  to  death  is  not  the  ascending 
spiral  that  F.  D.  R-  described. 

We  do  not  know  and  we  do  not  think  any- 
one knows  whether  we  are  suffering  disln- 
fiation,  deflation,  or  depression.  One  could 
safely  say  we  are  settling  back  to  normalcy. 
if  one  were  sure  what  normalcy  meant  in  a 
country  whose  population  and  domestic  de- 
mand grows  dally,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
world  demand  is  not  diminishing  perceptibly. 

A  distinguished  solon  in  Washington  the 
other  day,  chiding  the  administration  to 
which  he  is  opposed  with  lack  of  action  to 
meet  the  situation,  shouted  that  the  de- 
pression was  already  here.  All  right,  where 
are  the  breadlines?  Has  anyone  lately 
stopped  you  on  the  street  for  a  dime?  Has 
someone  come  to  the  back  door  asking  food? 
Has  any  town  father  suggested  that  it  is  time 
to  take  the  boards  down  from  the  windows  of 
the  almshouse? 

Let's  be  frank  and  face  it.  There  is  un- 
employment. But  how  much  of  it  Is  due 
to  the  so-called  depression  and  how  much 
is  due  to  buyers'  resistance,  by  people  and 
emporiums  delaying  purchases  until  if  or 
when  prices  go  down? 

How  much  of  it  has  come  about  because 
too  many  people  who  should  know  better  are 
crjrlng  "Wolf"  and  scaring  folks  into  keep- 
ing their  money  in  the  bank  or  in  the  family 
sock,  thtis  delaying  the  purchase  of  articles 
which  would  keep  the  factories  and  mills  at 
full  employmei.t?  We  are  all  aware  that  we 
cannot  talk  oneself  out  of  a  depression.  That 
was  evident  in  the  days  when  we  were  toid 
that  prosperity  was  just  around  the  comer. 
We  can  talk  ourselves  into  one. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  banks  are  bulg- 
ing with  savings.  More  people  have  bonds, 
war  bonds  and  peace  bonds,  than  ever  Iu 
history.  More  people  own  their  own  homes, 
possess  automobiles,  have  children  in  high 
school  and  college  than  ever  before.  And 
have  you  noticed  how  many  chimneys  now 
sprout  television  masts? 

In  the  face  of  those  facts  what  is  happen- 
ing? Let's  illustrate  It  this  way.  There  are 
sadistic  people  in  the  world  who  have  an 
oblique  way  of  being  funny.  They  meet  you 
when  you  are  feeling  fine  and  tell  you  wryly 
you  look  pale.  They  then  ask,  -What's  the 
matter?     Are  you  sick?" 

That  kind  of  abominable  kidding  has  put 
many  a  man  or  woman  In  the  full  bloom  of 
health  on  the  sick  list.  The  same  thing,  car- 
ried too  far.  can  send  Uncle  Sam  reaching 
for  the  aspirin  and  calling  in  special  nurses. 
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Th«  cure?  Production  la  the  key.  In- 
stead of  giving  up  sewing  because  w«  mislaid 
the  needle.  If  we  buy  Just  one  needle,  we  give 
someone  a  few  minutes  more  employment. 
Let's  use  the  money  we  earn  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  earned  It.  to  buy  things 
to  make  our  lives  and  living  a  little  hap- 
pier, a  little  less  burdensome. 


For  Freedom  in  Edacatioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESi2rrATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  now  gone  into  the  field  of  education. 
Acting  upon  a  retition  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  committee  has 
addressed  letters  to  approximately  100 
schools  in  this  country,  asking  for  a  list 
of  their  textbooks.  There  is  a  suspicion 
that  there  may  be  subversive  influence 
in  the  books  which  is  slanted,  as  the  peti- 
tion says,  to  favor  socialism  and  com- 
munism, and  which  is  designed  to  con- 
vert this  country  into  a  social-welfare 
type  of  state.  Upon  this  broad  general 
charge  the  investigation  by  the  commit- 
tee was  ordered.  I  assume  that  If  the 
oouunlttee  finds  any  language  in  the 
books  which  it  considers  un-American, 
there  will  be  a  book  burning. 

Many  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
are  opposed  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
operations  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  have  been  conducted.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  at  all  sym- 
pathetic to  the  communistic  philosophy. 
On  the  contrary,  we  ebhcr  communism. 
We  recognize  it  as  deceptive  and  cruel; 
that  It  is  reactionary,  both  in  govern- 
ment and  In  economics;  that  it  is  govern- 
ment by  a  police  state  and  in  conflict, 
directly  and  entirely,  with  the  freedom 
and  Individual  liberties  which  are  our 
sacred  birthright  under  the  Constitution 
and  which  v;e  must  protect  at  all  costs. 

Our  objection,  however,  lies  in  the 
methods  used  by  the  committee  and  the 
narrow-minded  scope  of  its  viewpoint. 
In  the  past  it  has  used  every  kind  of 
scare  and  hysteria  for  pai^lsan  political 
purposes  and  has  recklessly  thrown  Com- 
munist charges  against  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple— good  as  well  as  bad. 

The  latest  activity  of  thLs  committee 
now  proposes  to  police  that  which  .should 
be  taught  in  our  schools.  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  thts  differs  in  principle  from 
the  Communist  dictate  that  only  edu- 
cation fostering  communism  shall  be 
provided  in  its  institutions. 

I  agree  with  those  who  condemn  this 
latest  activity  of  the  committee,  and  who 
point  out  that  our  great  danger  lies  from 
those  who.  in  the  giiise  of  attacking 
communism,  attack  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. I  feel  certain  that  this  latest 
charge  is  an  underhanded  and  devious 
sniping  at  much  of  the  legislation  con- 
stituting the  President's  program. 
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The  American  way  has  been  to  en- 
courage thoui:ht  and  discussion  and  we 
have  never  bi  en  afraid  to  permit  a  full 
disclosure  of  deas.  A  policy  of  repres- 
sion of  ideas  lever  has  worked  and  can- 
not work.  Our  way  of  life  requires  that 
we  shall  have  faith  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  d  ?mocracy — faith  that  when 
our  people  ar?  permitted  to  discuss  and 
analyze  all  fsrms  of  government  that 
they  will  pre  er  democracy  and  will  be 
better  citizer  s  if  they  are  convinced 
rather  than  compelled  to  follow  certain 
lines  of  think  ng. 

Chancelor  lobert  M.  Hutchins,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  stated  that 
the  danger  to  our  free  institutions  is 
not  from  the  tiny  minority  who  do  not 
believe  in  tl  em,  but  from  those  who 
would  mistakenly  repress  the  free  spirit 
upon  which  those  institutions  are  built. 

He  says: 

In  America  ve  have  had  such  confidence 
in  democracy  hat  we  have  been  willing  to 
support  Instltu  Lions  of  learning  in  which  the 
truth  might  he  pursued  and  when  foxind, 
might  be  comiiunlcated  to  our  people.  We 
have  not  been  afraid  of  the  truth  or  afraid 
to  hope  that  it  might  emerge  from  the  clash 
of  c^lnlons.  I  he  American  people  must  de- 
cide whether  hey  will  longer  tolerate  the 
search  for  tru  h.  If  they  will,  the  univer- 
sities will  endvre  and  give  light  and  leading 
to  the  Nation.  If  they  will  not,  then  as  a 
great  political  scientist  has  put  It.  we  can 
blow  out  the  ight  and  fight  It  out  In  the 
dark;  for  when  the  voice  of  reason  Is  silenced, 
the  rattle  of  machine  guns  begins. 

We  must  l;eep  the  light  of  freedom 
burning  in  our  educational  Institutions. 


A.  P.  Gianni  ni  Wat  Ahead  of  His  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  frAnck  r.  havenner 

or  CAuroENiA 
IN  THE  HOI  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiav.  June  21,  1949 
HAVEfNER 


Mr.  HAVE?  NER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  above  ca  Jtion  Mr.  M.  S.  Rukeyser. 
con  mentator  for  the  Interna- 
Service.  wrote  an  extremely 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  great 
Amadeo    Giannlnl, 
ay  recently  in  California, 
Stiite  and  the  capital  of  the 
which  he  had  created. 
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made  himself  relatively  Impregnable  against 
onslaughts  from  business  baiters  and  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  Comptroller's 
Office  raised  eyebrows,  Mr.  Giannlnl  avoided 
the  psychological  blunder  of  becoming  de- 
fensive and  apologetic. 

A  similar  philosophy  animated  the  recent 
defense  of  the  Giannlnl  bank  holding  com- 
pany In  the  antitrust  proceedings  brought 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Behind  the  Giannlnl  boldness  and  courage 
was  an  astute  understanding  that  the  Bank 
of  America  structure  had  become  so  much  a 
part  of  the  economy  of  California  that  It 
was  puerile  and  Immature  to  talk  In  terms 
of  unscrambling  the  egg. 

Glannlnl's  strength  Inhered  in  a  capacity 
to  think  in  terms  of  public  usefulness,  rather 
than  personal  cupidity.  He  made  a  virtue  of 
not  becoming  a  millionaire  long  before  the 
Federal  tax  structure  ended  that  hazard  for 
most  of  us.  Even  when  his  institutions  at- 
tempted to  be  generous  to  him  with  bonuses, 
he  used  such  windfalls  to  make  endowments 
for  social  purpxjsM. 

This  very  qualhy  made  him  a  different 
type  of  banker.  It  invested  him  with  the 
qualities  of  a  public  benefactor. 

And  this  reputation  paid  dividends. 

In  the  toughest  fight  of  his  career,  after 
initial  retirement  when  he  regained  control 
of  the  empire  In  1932  after  a  bitter  fight 
against  Wall  Street  interests  headed  by 
Ellsha  Walker,  Mr.  Giannlnl  again  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  management.  During 
the  fight  for  control,  when  the  Giannlnl 
Interests  were  making  serious  and  highly 
emotional  charges  against  the  former  man- 
agement, the  bank  at  the  nadir  of  depression 
was  losing  deposits  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000 
a  day. 

After  he  returned  to  the  driver's  seat, 
Giannlnl  was  confronted  with  the  task  of 
reversing  popular  psychology,  and  restoring 
confidence. 

It  was  a  delicate  challenge,  and  a  bungler 
could  have  done  Irreparable  damage. 

Paced  with  crisis,  Giannlnl  showed  him- 
self a  master  of  public  relations.  Recogniz- 
ing that  It  would  be  crude  for  the  former 
attacker  to  switch  Immediately  to  a  new 
role  of  conventional  booster  of  the  bank, 
Mr.  Giannlnl  bought  full-page  newspaper 
ads  to  dwell  on  the  long-term  growth  possl- 
Dlllties  of  CSftlfomia  and  the  West. 

At  a  time  of  low  confidence,  he  correctly 
pointed  to  the  vast  potential  resources  in 
water  power,  minerals,  and  agricultural 
wealth,  and  stated  the  thesis,  amply  sus- 
tained by  subsequent  events,  that  Califor- 
nia and  the  West  were  destined  for  quick- 
ened growth  and  development. 

To  hoarders  and  others  who  were  depressed, 
he  said:  "Put  your  funds  on  deposit  in  the 
Bank  of  America  or  in  any  other  bank." 

Tl^  advertising  was  enormously  success- 
ful. T'he  touch  of  genius  was  In  the  unsel- 
fish note,  boosting  all  the  West  and  all  Its 
banks,  not  merely  the  one  institution  which 
he  again  dominated. 

When  I  was  In  San  Francisco  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1936  to  make  an 
address  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  I  attended  a  press  din- 
ner of  which  Mr.  Giannlnl  was  the  host.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Giannlnl  had  not  yet  broken 
with  the  New  Deal.  In  a  Joshing  mood.  I 
said  to  him:  "I  hear  you're  for  Landon." 
Giannlnl  flare  up:  "Landon!  Why  he  won't 
carry  a  single  State  In  the  Union."  At  the 
time,  the  Literary  Digest  poll  was  still  pre- 
dicting a  Landon  victory.  Glannlnl's  re- 
mark seemed  extreme,  but  the  record  showed 
that  Landon  carried  only  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont. 

In  1932  during  the  fight  to  regain  control, 
when  I  was  In  California.  I  wrote  In  my 
column    that    Giannlnl    doubtless    regarded 
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himself  as  a  man  of  destiny.  I  revealed  that 
he  had  retired  In  1929  at  the  peak  and  that 
In  1932  he  was  attempting  a  comeback  at  a 
time  when  he  doubtless  felt  that  bottom  had 
been  touched. 

Although  the  column  appeared  to  Gian- 
nlnl to  have  a  critical  undertone,  there  was 
no  protest  from  Giannlnl.  However,  more 
than  a  year  later  at  a  bankers  convention  at 
Chicago,  Giannlnl  good  humoredly  Intro- 
duced me  to  his  wife  and  his  chief  aides  as 
"the  man  who  attacked  me  last  year." 

Through  his  Infinite  capacity  for  making 
friends,  he  gradually  converted  me  from  a 
critic  to  an  admirer.  The  climax  came  when 
I  invited  him  to  write  a  guest  column  for  me 
during  a  vacation  season.  He  regarded  this 
as  a  tremendous  compliment. 

Giannlnl  had  imagination,  courage,  and  a 
capacity  to  understand  the  accents  and  emo- 
tions of  plain  folks.  He  possessed  lx)undless 
energy,  and,  like  Socrates,  he  knew  how  to 
get  at  the  nub  of  a  subject  through  asking 
questions. 


of  proportion.  In  the  course  of  Its  labors 
It  has  found  more  than  one  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  congressional  investigation  In  the 
thorny  fields  of  subversive  activity.  But  It 
will  only  destroy  whatever  of  value  It  has 
done  If  It  falls  Into  the  megalomaniac  Idea 
that  any  whisper  of  communism  Is  enough 
to  give  It  authority  and  control  over  any  part 
of  the  Nation's  political  and  Intellectual  life. 


The  Textbook  Hunters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EBAANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  action  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Conunit- 
tee.  Its  demand  for  lists  of  textbooks 
used  In  our  institutions  of  learning 
smacks  of  censorship  and  Is  a  blow 
against  academic  and  cultural  freedom. 
In  opposition  to  the  committee's  action 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  editorial- 
izes this  day  as  follows: 

THE   TEXTBOOK    HUNTtlS 

If  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee put  Its  foot  in  It  with  Its  casual  sum- 
mons to  the  universities  to  submit  their 
social-science  textbooks,  it  has  certainly  in 
nowise  'mproved  matters  by  a  hurried  letter 
now  dispatched,  explaining  that  the  com- 
mittee "does  not  desire  to  Interfere  in  any 
manner  with  academic  freedom  nor  does  it 
Intend  to  censor  textl)Ook8.~  What  it  can 
possibly  do  with  the  books  other  than  to  in- 
terfere with  the  universities'  academic  free- 
dom or  to  produce  comments  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  a  censorship  does  not  app>ear. 
The  explanatory  letter  might  even  be  con- 
sidered worse  than  the  original,  for  in  dis- 
claiming the  Intent  to  meddle  with  the  uni- 
versities' texU  it  stUl  seems  liiferentlaliy  to 
claim  the  power  to  do  so  if  It  wished.  When 
Its  chairman  (who  seems  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  affair)  guilelessly  feU  In  with  a  de- 
mand of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion for  a  textbook  heresy  hunt  he  was  mis- 
construing the  whole  function  of  his  com- 
mittee and  getting  into  complex  difficulties 
of  which  he  still  seems  only  dimly  aware. 

The  anguished  outcries  from  Representa- 
tive McSwEiNET,  one  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers, over  the  implied  smear  on  Mr.  Mc- 
SwnwsT's  own  alma  mater.  Is  the  least  of 
the  trouble.  Even  if  the  committee  were 
careful  to  hold  the  universities  unsmeared, 
the  effort  by  this  congressional  body  to  set 
Itself  up  (on  the  allegation  of  a  patriotic 
society)  as  Judge  and  critic  of  university 
social -science  teaching  Is  so  completely  be- 
yond any  reasonable  terms  of  reference 
which  It  properly  holds  as  to  indicate  that 
the  committee  is  once  more  losing  its  sense 


The  President's  Legislative  Program — 
The  Congress'  ExecntiTe  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only 
natural,  I  suppose,  that  each  Member  of 
Congress  thinks  he  represents  the  great- 
est district  and  the  finest  people  on 
earth. 

Avoiding  comparisons,  I  think  every- 
one who  has  visited  the  Ozarks  in  south- 
west Missouri  will  testify  to  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  hills — and  especially  to  the 
ruggedness  of  the  character  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  them.  It  is  my  high  honor 
to  represent  that  pioneer  and  patriotic 
citizenry  who  possess  so  many  sterling 
qualities  of  mind,  heart,  and  soul. 

Among  the  outstanding  citizens  of  that 
region  is  a  retired,  able,  and  successful 
lawyer.  Mr.  M.  EL  Morrow,  of  West 
Plains.  Mo. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Morrow 
on  M**."  2.  1939.  which  appeared  in  the 
West  Plains  Journal -Gazette  on  May  9, 
1919.  The  sound  advice  in  it  is  most 
timely,  and  if  followed,  would  prove  most 
beneficial  to  our  wliole  country.  If  not 
followed,  I  fear  we  shall  end  in  disaster: 

1.    THK    PRXSIOEirr'S    LXCISLATTVK    PSOCKXM: 
2.  TRS   CONCaXSS'    XXSCUTIVS    PBOOaAM 

What  constitutional  authority  can  be  found 
for  a  President  to  have  a  legislative  program, 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  during  the  last 
16  years?  Except  to  recommend,  and  a  quali- 
fied veto  power  in  the  President,  all  legisla- 
tive power  Is  given  to  the  Congress  by  the 
National  Constitution:  except,  further,  such 
portion  as  Is  reserved  to  the  States  by  amend- 
ment 10  of  the  Constitution.  After  repeat- 
edly recommending  in  campaign  speeches, 
formal  and  informal  interviews,  messages 
to  Congress,  and  other  ways,  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  law  be  repealed,  we  heard  over 
the  radio  only  this  morning  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  accept  no  amendments  to  the 
outright  repeal  of  that  law. 

Again,  we  ask.  where  is  the  constitutional 
authority  for  the  President  to  thus  usurp  the 
powers  of  Congress?  Suppose  Congress 
should  try  to  usxirp  executl\'e  power  from  the 
President,  and  demand  the  right  to  dictate  to 
him  whom  he  nominates  for  members  of  his 
Cabinet:  or,  whom  he  nominate  for  foreign 
ambassador  in  these  troublesome  times;  what 
would  the  President  and  bis  New  Deal  friends 
say?  I  think  they  should  condemn  It  as  be- 
ing unconstitutional.  But  would  not  Con- 
gress have  as  much  authority  for  such  action 
on  their  part  as  the  President  has  to  try  to 
seize  so  much  legislative  power?    I  think  so. 

I  further  think  that  l>oth  the  President 
and   Congress,  sometimes   In   these   last   16 


years,  recommend,  and  enact  into  law,  cer- 
tain measures  that  belong  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  States.  Amendment  No.  10 
is  as  old  as  any  part  of  our  Constitution, 
having  been  adopted  at  same  time;  and  this 
amendment  reserves  to  the  States  and  the 
people  certain  matters  over  which  no  Fed- 
eral official  should  assume  authority  of  any 
kind.  States  existed  before  the  Nation:  and 
the  former  were  not  destroyed  by  the  latter. 
We  hear  so  much  today,  to  the  effect  that 
"the  President  has  a  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple" to  make  laws  These  good  people  seem 
to  tlilnk  that  the  temporary  opinion  of  the 
people,  expressed  In  a  general  way.  at  a  po- 
litical election,  can  overthrow  and  repeal  a 
permanent  constitutional  charter;  when  that 
same  charter  contains  the  only  methods  by 
which  it  may  t>e  amended  or  repealed. 

I  fear  there  has  not  been  as  much  study 
of  our  Constitution  in  these  last  years  as 
there  should  have  been.  And  1  fear  that  the 
lack  of  such  study  has  permitted  the  follow- 
ing of  men  who  have  given  little  or  no  study 
to  it.  Had  they  given  greater  study  to  It. 
they  would  doubtless  give  more  Uian  Up 
service  to  such  great  leaders  as  Jefferson  and 
Jackson.  And  had  we  followed  different 
leaders  In  these  recent  years,  we  might  not 
now  l>e  so  close  to  those  two  dangerous  prec- 
ipices— communism,  and  a  big,  perilous 
debt;  both  of  which  dangers  are  growing 
worse,  it  seems,  daily.  And  had  all  New 
Deal  administrations  lived  falttifully  to  the 
financial  plank  on  which  its  first  one  was 
elected;  and  had  no  Communist  government 
ever  been  recognized  in  Russia;  and  had 
America  warned  Germany  in  understand- 
able language,  when  she  began  to  rearm 
before  World  War  II  would  we  not  now  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  in  better  finan- 
cial condkion,  than  we've  been  tor  a  hun- 
dred years?   I  think  so. 

Had  each  and  all  of  the  above  steps  been 
taken  in  time,  as  any  well-informed  historian 
could  have  foreseen  in  due  time,  might  we 
not  next  year  be  ready  for  the  second  cele- 
laratlon,  liite  the  one  held  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  January  8,  1835,  t>efore  a  great  na- 
tional gathering?     I  think  so. 

Before  that  great  national  meeting  in  1835, 
called  to  celebrate  two  great  deeds  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  Missouri's  old  bulUon  Senator 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  offered  the  followlztg 
toast: 

"The  national  debt  Is  paid.  This  month  of 
January  1835,  in  the  58th  year  of  the  Re- 
public, Andrew  Jackson  being  President,  the 
national  debt  is  paid.  And  this  apparition, 
so  long  unseen  on  earth,  a  great  nation  with- 
out a  national  debt,  stands  revealed  to  the 
astonished  vision  of  a  wondering  world. 
Gentlemen,  my  heart  is  In  this  double  cele- 
bration; and  I  offer  you  a  sentiment,  whldi 
coming  from  my  bosom.  wUl  find  a  response 
in  yours.  President  Jackson;  may  the  evening 
of  his  days  be  as  tranquU  and  happy  for  him- 
self, as  their  meridian  has  been  resplendent, 
beneficent,  and  gloriotu  for  his  country." 


The  Bntte,  Mont,  High  School  Band  Is 
the  Nation's  Best 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Butte  High  School  band  is  the  Nation's 
best.  I  make  that  statement  without 
fear  of  contradiction  because  I  have  seen 
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this  organization  and  I  know  whereof  I 
speak. 

I  am  sure  that  the  citizens  of  Pasa- 
dena, Spokane,  Seattle,  and  Portland  will 
confirm  this  statement  because  the 
^itte  band  has  been  seen  and  beard  In 
thCM  cities  and.  by  their  outstanding 
performances,  have  captur<»d  the  hearts 
of  the  people  who  saw  them. 

To  say  that  I  am  proud  of  the  Butte 
Hiili  School  band  is  to  understate  the 
Mttcm  I  have  for  its  members.  I  want 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
know  about  this  group  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  their  next  venture  will  be 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  The  Nation's 
best  deserves  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In.serting  in  the 
RicosD,  three  feature  articles  by  Prank 
Qulnn  and  covering  the  send-off  of  the 
band  by  Butte  and  the  receptions  ac- 
corded to  it  in  Spokane  and  Seattle, 
Wash.: 

I  Prom  tbe  Montana  Standard  of  June  6. 1940 1 
amctMCWA*  uato-orr  u  onrcM  txrm  band  as 

rr  LEAVts  OM  Toui  or  p*cmc  mokthwest 
(By  Prank  Qulnn i 

AaoAU)  THB  Btrrrx  Uicu  School  Band  Spc- 
CUL.  Jane  6. — Butt«'s  traveling  ambaMadora 
of  good  wUl.  130  boyi  and  girls  forming  tbe 
Butte  High  School  band,  as  fine  a  scholastic 
ollHleal  organlEatlon  as  exists  anjrwbere  in 
the  nation,  embarked  on  a  new  adventure 
Sunday  night. 

Laden  with  well  wishes  of  parents,  rela- 
tives, friends,  teachers,  and  hundreds  of  other 
Butf*  citizens,  who  despite  the  late  depar- 
ture hour.  11  o'clock,  Butte  time,  were  as- 
sembled at  the  Northern  Pacific  depot  when 
the  12-car  special  train  pulled  out,  the  teen- 
age musician^  sped  westward  Sunday  night 
in  quest  of  added  laurels. 

An  estimated  5.000  proud  parents,  friends, 
and  well  wishers  gathered  in  Narancbe  Me- 
morial stadium  Sunday  afternoon  to  en- 
courage the  band  youngsters  in  a  final  dress 
rehearsal.  The  crowd  packed  the  north  sec- 
tion of  the  bleachers  as  the  band  went 
through  its  sparkling  routines  and  parade 
formations.  Several  band  selections  also 
were  played  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
audience 

It  Is  17  months  to  the  day  since  the  band 
returned  home  from  Pasadena,  where  It 
achieved  Nation-wide  distinction  In  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  parade,  and  a  trip  on 
which  It  also  won  acclaim  In  appearances 
in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

This  year  the  goal  of  the  group,  under 
direction  of  Henry  J.  Schiesser,  bandmaster, 
and  Mrs.  Schiesser.  who  Is  In  charge  of 
majorette  and  twirling  routines,  is  the  Port- 
land Roee  Festival.  During  that  festival  It 
will  lead  the  famous  Grand  Floral  parade  Fri- 
day morning,  give  a  command  performance 
In  the  Multnomah  Civic  Stadium  that  night, 
lead  the  Junior  Rose  Festival  parade  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  as  a  forerunner  to  those 
events  in  which  It  will  take  an  honor  role, 
will  participate  with  2.000  other  high  school 
musicians  In  a  band  Jamboree  on  Thursday 
night 

The  Grand  Floral  parade  will  be  witnessed 
by  i^early  a  million  spectators  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation.  The  Multnomah  Stadium  per- 
formance, in  whljfi  the  Butte  musicians  hold 
the  command  sjB'*";^^'^'  attract  an  overflow 
crowd  of  some  40.0wpeople.  The  Jamboree 
and  Junior  Rose  Festival  parade  will  attract 
similar  crowds. 

Many  of  the  band  members,  majorettes. 
and  twlrlers  are  veterans  of  the  Tournament 
of  Bases  trip.    Bui  they,  like  the  youngstsrs 
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cowrrm  sHowcas  and  chcsss  or  so.ooo  are 

ivnnnvcs  or  band's  sxatti.k  con^vun 

(By  Frank  Qulnn) 

WrrM   THE   BtTTTE   HlOM-SCMOOL    BAND,   ttS- 

ATTLi  June  7  —Tbe  grandest  boys  and  girls 
in  America— tbe  Butte  Bigb  School  band— 
Tussdsy  nlgbt  paid  glowing  tribute  to  tbe 
grsndest  American  name— baseball— while 
8,600  spectators  at  Scks  Btadlum,  home  of 
the  Seattle  Ralnlers,  roared  spprovsl.  Plaf' 
ing  a  2A-mlnute  field  performance  and  con- 
cert,  tbe  band  went  through  part  of  iu  fa- 
mous  "Parade  of  the  Months"  scene  on  the 
greensward  of  the  stadium  outfield. 

Earlier  in  tbe  day  the  band  gave  s  tri- 
umphal performance  before  00.000  Seattle- 
ites  as  confetti  wafted  down  from  the  offlce 
buildings  lining  the  28-block  parade  route 
and   cheers  thundered. 

"They're  major  leaguers,  each  and  every 
one,"  said  Jo-Jo  White,  field  manager  for  the 
Seattle  club.  "I  need  some  of  those  twlrlers 
and  tfieir  accuracy  in  my  line-up,"  he  added. 

The  band  was  given  a  tremendous  ovation 
before  It  entered  the  playing  field.  Its  ap- 
pearance at  the  east  end  of  tbe  stadium  was 
the  signal  for  uproarious  applause  as  Seattle 
baseball  fans  recalled  the  superb  perform- 
ance of  the  boys  and  girls  In  the  street  parade 
downtown  earlier  In  the  day. 

Earl  Sheeley.  business  manager  of  the 
Seattle  club,  through  courtesy  of  whom  the 
stadium  performance  was  arranged,  said, 
"Bring  them  back  every  year — they're  won- 
derful," 

Before  the  game  Field  Manager  White 
posed  with  several  of  the  Butte  majorettes. 
He  wore  a  drum  majorf tte's  hat  and  swung 
a  baton  while  he  showed  the  girls  how  to 
swing  a  be.t. 

The  performance  of  the  youngsters  was 
broadcast  over  the  public-address  system 
and  over  Seattle   radio  station   KING. 

The  band  goes  to  Victoria.  B.  C,  by  boat 
Wednesday. 

In  the  words  of  Mayor  William  J.  Devin, 
of  Seattle,  the  mining  city  pageantry,  march- 
ing and  playing  organization,  "took  Seattle 
by  storm."  Lauded  by  scores  along  the  line 
of  march,  the  Butte  outfit  was  hailed  by  one 
observer  as  the  "finest  band  to  perform  In 
Seattle  in  more  than  37  years";  the  mining 
city  youngsters  presented  a  show  along  a  28- 
block-long  marching  route  that  long  will  be 
remembered  by  Seattle. 

En  route  to  Portland  and  the  rose  fes- 
tival aboard  a  12-car  special  Northern  Pa- 
cific train,  the  band  paraded  here  during 
the  noon  hour  and  thrilled  the  thousands 
who  lined  both  curbs  for  the  entire  route 
or  watched  the  spectacular  show  from  win- 
dows of  the  sky-reaching  business  blocks. 
The  stirring  music  of  Henry  J.  Schlesser's 
teen-agers  drew  almost  never-ending  rounds 
of  applause  froni  s{>ectatcrs.  But  with  all 
due  respect  to  the'young  musicians,  top  hon- 
ors must  be  awarded  to  the  gaily  (although 
scantily)  clad  drum  majorettes  and  twlrlers. 
Their  intricate  routines  with  sparkling  silver 
batons,  cartwheels,  horn-pipes,  and  prancing 
dance  numbers  left  Seattle's  populace  gasp- 
ing. 

Capt.  R.  V.  Shaughnessy,  In  charge  of  the 
parade  police  detail,  after  receiving  reports  of 
his  traffic  squad  of  19  motorcycle  officers  and 
some  20  other  traffic  officers  stationed  along 
the  route,  revised  an  earlier  estimate  of  the 
crowd  including  those  in  offlce  building  win- 
dows and  said  the  number  of  persons  who 
witnessed  the  procession  topped  the  60.000 
figure. 

The  parade  formed  promptly  at  11:45 
o'clock  (Seattle  daylight  saving  time)  at  the 
Northern  Pacific  station  with  Mayor  Thomas 
R.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Morgan.  Mayor  Devin, 
Eddie  Price  and  Mrs.  Price,  principal  and  Mrs! 
George  Haney,  W.  C.  Greer,  SherrUl  A.  Brown 
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and  N.  B  Dobbins.  prssldMiits  ot  8?attlc 
Active  Clubs,  occupying  cars  ot  booor.  Im- 
mediately preceding  tbe  band  was  a  Marine 
Corps  recruiting  station  and  Reserve  color 
guard.  At  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  parsde.  tbe 
band  was  lauded  by  Mayor  Devin,  who  said: 

**rbls  band  is  the  most  wonderftii  musical 
afgregaUoo  Seattle  bas  seen  in  a  long  time 
The  playing  ability,  color,  and  pep  of  tbese 
Butte  boys  and  girls  is  astounding.  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  their  ability  to  play 
appsrenily  countless  numbers  wltb<  ut  music 
seores.  Tbeir  trsining  snd  duciptine  Is 
superb." 

Tbe  band  enjoyed  its  first  continuous  ova- 
tion ss  It  rounded  the  turn  st  Second  and 
Yesler,  site  of  tbe  L  C  Smith  Building. 
Hundreds  bad  tlironged  that  three-way  in- 
tersection long  before  tbe  parade  formed 
and.  as  tbe  band  passed  beneath  tbe  shadows 
of  tbe  skyscraping  Smith  Tower,  the  applause 
was  deafening. 

Tbe  ovation  continued  along  Second  Ave- 
nue to  Pike  snd  for  blocks  along  Pike  and 
Third  to  tbe  disbar  ding  point.  The  number 
witnessing  the  parade  was  smaller,  but  the 
ovation  was  as  great  as  that  accorded  tbe 
band  m  Pasadena  New  Year's  I>ay,  1048. 

Al<ng  every  foot  of  the  parade,  the  band 
continued  to  play  and  the  majorettes  went 
through  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  acro- 
batics, leaving  the  huge  audience  limp  from 
hand-clapping.  Traflic  from  every  side  street 
leading  into  the  parade  channel  was  halted. 
Especially  popular  with  the  spectators  was 
the  number  Beaut  from  Butte,  which  In- 
cludes a  prancing  act  by  the  majorettes,  who 
also  vocalized  this  selection  Tea,  Butte 
was  heard  from  all  sides  as  this  selection  was 
played  and  pantomimed. 

"The  first  paper  shower  complimenting  the 
band  came  as  the  ban.l  staged  an  impromptu 
concert  at  Second  and  Union.  In  front  of  the 
large  Rhodes  department  store.  The  ovation 
following  that  lone  break  In  the  marching 
routine  lasted  fully  10  minutes. 

A  similar  reception  greeted  the  band  along 
Third  Avenue  and  was  climaxed  In  front  of 
the  city  hall.  Just  a  short  distance  from  the 
L.  C.  Smith  Building,  near  the  end  of  the 
parade  route.  During  another  concert  played 
at  that  point,  paper  fluttering  from  the 
towering  Smith  Building  and  the  city  hall 
littered  the  streets  for  blocks. 


(From    tbe    Montana    Standard   of   June    7, 
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BtnTE  S    BAND   IN    THREE   SPOKANE    APPEARANCES 

(By  Frank  Qulnn) 

WrrH  Butte  High  School  Band,  Spokane, 
June  6. — Butte's  Inimitable  traveling  em- 
missarles  of  good  will  and  public  relations 
did  it  again. 

Monday  afternoon  and  evening  in  street 
parades  and  concert  appearances,  the  Butte 
high  school  band,  majorettes  and  twlrlers 
literally  stole  the  hearts  of  residents  In  this 
Inland  empire  metropolis. 

The  Spokane  Active  Club  spwiisored  appear- 
ances of  the  band  here,  and  arranged  for  its 
three  programs.  Familiar  to  Butte  residents, 
nonetheless  always  thrilling,  always  new  per- 
formances of  the  mining  city  boys  and  girls 
drew  enthusiastic  acclaim  from  the  citizenry 
of  Spokane  proper  and  from  Garland,  a  sub- 
urban business  district,  which  Monday  night 
dedicated  a  new  post  office,  dental  building, 
and  bus  route. 

"Spokane  owes  Butte  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  having  given  our  city  an  opportunity  to 
hear  and  see  these  wonderful  boys  and  girls 
perform."  Mayor  Arthur  Meehan,  of  Spokane, 
said  in  a  brief  address  Monday  evening. 
"Their  performances  here  have  been  superb," 
Mayor  Meehan  added,  "and  it  is  gestures  of 
this  t3rp?  and  the  spirit  of  people  like  the 
citizens  of  Butte  that  makes  the  Northwest 
great.    To  all  my  many  friends  in  Butte  and 


in  Madison  County.  I  want  to  say  that  Butte 
cant  be  too  proud  of  this  ^>iendld  musical 
organisation.    It's  msgnlfleeat." 

Mayor  Tbomas  R.  Morgan,  in  replying  to 
tbe  Spokane  eblef  eiactiy ve.  expressed  appre- 
daUoD  on  bebaU  at  Butte  for  tbe  generous 
raspoDse  gleeo  tbe  band  in  Spokane,  and  us- 
vltad  Spokane  citizenry  to  pay  a  rettim  visit 
to  ButM  during  tbe  summer.  Iddie  Price, 
ebalrman  of  tbe  band  traeM  oonwuttee.  es' 
pressed  bu  sppreetstloo  to  tbe  Spofcsne 
Active  Club  for  IU  part  In  aponsorlAf  tbe 
organisation's  tIsU  to  Spoksne 

Happy  over  tbe  graelovs  raeeption  tendered 
tbea  upon  srrltal  in  Spokane  Monday  mom- 
inf.  tbe  band  members  prsctlcally  went  all 
out  in  tbelr  endeaTors  to  entertain  Spokane. 
To  those  who  knew  little  about  tbe  band, 
except  what  they  read  in  advance  publicity. 
It  appeared  that  Schiesser -directed  mtulcisns 
and  the  lovely  majorettes  and  twirlers  In 
flashing  costumes  went  through  tbelr  entire 
bag  of  triclu  more  than  once  along  down- 
town Spoluine  streets,  in  front  of  the  tMW 
Garland  Theater,  and  during  a  street  concert 
broadcast  to  Butte;  playing  sbillty  of  tbe 
young  mtulclans,  dexterity  and  ntmbleneas  of 
the  majorettes  drew  spontaneous  applause 
from  assembled  throngs. 

Capt.  L  B.  Ferguson,  in  charge  of  traffic, 
estimated  that  at  least  10.000  persons  who 
Jammed  stdewallu  and  countless  hundreds 
of  others  in  windows,  watched  the  pride  of 
Butte  on  review. 

Following  the  parade  and  dinner,  the  band 
traveled  to  Garland  on  the  outskirts  of 
Spokane,  where  It  highlighted  the  new  post 
offlce  dedication  ceremony.  Attended  by 
5.000  persons.  It  played  a  concert  perform- 
ance on  the  concourse  of  the  Garland  theater, 
and  then  staged  a  short  street  parade.  Mayor 
Arthur  R.  Meehan,  Postmaster  William  Simp- 
sop,  and  Otto  Warn,  president  of  the  chamber 
dL,  commerce,  were  among  the  principal 
speakers.  All  paid  tribute  to  the  band.  Warn 
saliL: 

"We  have  heard  much  about  the  Butte 
high-school  band.  It  has  lived  up  to  our 
highest  exjjectations.  The  talent  of  these 
boys  and  girls — their  sterling  showing  In 
Spokane — reflects  great  honor  upon  the  min- 
ing city." 

The  Spokane  Chronicle  gave  the  band 
front-page  coverage  Monday  evening  and 
carried  two  pictures  Inside.  The  Spokane 
Review  scheduled  a  half-page  spread  on  Tues- 
day morning  Including  pictures  taken  at  the 
^  station  on  arrival  In  the  parade  and  at  the 
aluminum  company  plant. 

The  band  was  given  a  surprise  at  Garland 
when  businessmen  of  the  district  presented 
It  with  a  registered  English  bulldog,  the  bull- 
dog, purchased  through  funds  raised  by  pub- 
lic subscription,  was  presented  Director 
Schiesser.  Eddie  Price  was  also  presented  a 
token  of  esteem  by  the  district. 

Immediately  following  the  Garland  festivi- 
ties the  band  returned  to  its  special  train  and 
prepared  for  departure  to  Seattle,  where  It  Is 
scheduled  lor  two  appearances  on  Tuesday, 
one  a  downtown  street  parade,  the  other  a 
performance  at  Sicks  stadium  in  connection 
with  the  Seattle-Los  Angeles  Coast  League 
baseball  game. 

Monday  morning  Spokane  citizens  ex- 
tended the  Butte  high-school  band  one 
of  the  warmest  receptions  the  purple  and 
white  clad  musicians  have  received  in  varied 
travels  In  five  States. 

Led  by  Mayor  Arthur  Meehan,  a  former 
Montanan;  Chamber  of  Commerce  President 
Otto  Warn,  and  Henry  R.  Harder,  district 
governor  of  Active  Clubs,  several  hundred 
Spokane  residents  assembled  at  the  Northern 
Pacific  station  to  greet  the  band  upon  Its 
arrival. 

Only  one  Incident  marred  the  welcome. 
The  12-car  Northern  Pacific  special  gained  an 
hour  in  travel  time  and  arrived  in  Spokane 


a  full  to  minutes  abead  oC  the  scbadulad 
reoepUon  time  ot  8:30  (10:80  Butte  time). 
Band  flsembcrs  remalnart  aboard  tbe  tralB 
until  tbe  amval  of  MaTor  Maeban  and  Ms 
party. 

Tbe  wsatbsf  was  as  warm  t»  the  raeeptius. 
Tbe  tbsiwoister  was  prisslng  the  eighties 


bOBcatb  rays  of  ■ 
As  Mayor  Masfei 

Uon  oommtttas  aypwarbad  tiM  trata.  aloof 
with  Miss  aienda  Bergen.  Miss  Spokane  of 
1049.  tbe  bMid  playad  Beaut  From  Butte, 
and  tbaa  mnm§  toto  a  eartsd  seleetiOD  ct 
numbers  honoring  members  of  the 
party.  In  tribute  to  tb»  fasclnattnf 
Spokane,  who  was  attired  in  Indian 
tume,  tbe  yomnc  mining  dty  muaictaas 
played  Indian  Lore  Call.  This  was  purely 
incidental  as  Director  B.  J.  Scbitesser  bad  no 
previous  knowledge  bow  Miss  Spokane 
would  be  garbed.  It  was  another  example  of 
the  versatility  of  the  band. 


Allef  ed  Commanism  in  Labor  Unioaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  C.  DAVIES 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  these  times  when  most  American 
unions  are  being  accused  of  embracing 
communism,  it  is  encouraging  to  me  to  be 
able  to  reveal  to  the  House  an  incident 
which  I  think  is  indicative  of  the  attitude 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  union 
members  in  this  country.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  constituent  of  mine  who  joined  the 
Communist  Party  In  Rome.  N.  Y.  be- 
cause he  suspected  that  a  union  to  which 
he  belonged  was  being  infiltrated  by 
Communists,  and  he  wanted  to  find  out 
for  himself.  Other  union  members  knew 
of  his  plan  and  helped  him. 

I  am  certain  that  the  meml)ership  in 
American  imionlsm  consists  mostly  of 
true  Americans,  and  I  further  believe 
that  the  union  movement  will  never  be 
controlled  by  Communists  if  the  mem- 
bei-ship  maintains  the  vigilance  exempli- 
fied by  the  incident  related  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  of  June  6.  1949: 
Two  Active  in  Communist  Paktt  Takx  Pakt 

IN  RICHAHOSON  STRIKZ — ROME,  N,  Y.,  UNIOW 

Man,  Who  Joined  Reds  To  Teace  Activities 
OF  UNrrrn  Electhical  Lkadeks,  Gives  Facts 

IN  A^FIDAV^T 

A  veteran,  Rome.  N.  Y.,  union  man  who 
Joined  the  Communist  Party  to  trace  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  certain  elements  of 
the  United  Electrical  Workers  today  told  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  that  two  men  now 
prominent  in  a  local  strike  had  been  active 
in  the  Communist  Party  in  his  home  city. 

The  two  men  recently  came  to  North  Tona- 
wanda  to  participate  In  the  8  weeks'  strike  of 
70  employees  of  the  Richardson  Boat  Co. 
who  are  repiesented  for  collective  bargaining 
by  Local  308,  United  Electrical  Workers. 

The  two  are  Etenlel  Fitzgerald  and  Michael 
Jiminez.  both  organizers  for  the  United  Elec- 
Xxical  Workers  and  active  in  union  work  In 
Rome.  The  latter  has  been  a  leader  In  the 
Blackstone  strike  In  Jamestown. 

The  author  of  the  statement,  who  made  an 
affidavit  which  Is  in  the  possession  of  this 
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newspaper,  U  Andrew  J.  Madonla.  a  copper 
plater  with  the  Rome  Manufacturing  Co.  He 
U  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Metal  Workers 
Dtvtslon  of  the  MESA  (Mechanics  Educational 
Society  of  America)  and  a  former  UE  member. 

ATTZNDCD  mX  MXITIHCS 

Mr.  Madonla  told  the  News  he  had  been 
suspicious  of  the  connection  between  the 
Communist  Party  au^  certain  United  Elec- 
trical Workers  leaders  In  Rome,  and  In  early 
1947  Joined  the  party  "for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  confirming  my  suspicions."  He  joined 
with  the  knowledge  of  other  union  men  sym- 
pathetic to  his  plan. 

He  attended  five  meetings  over  a  period  of 
3  months  of  1947,  he  says  In  his  affidavit. 
Some  of  the  meetings  were  held  In  the  Fitz- 
gerald home,  where  were  present  some  of  the 
officials  of  UK  Loca!  331  and  the  Communist 
Party,  he  adds. 

He  exhibited  a  photostat  copy  of  a  receipt 
he  says  he  got  for  dues  In  the  Communist 
Party. 

"Look  closely  at  the  Initials  on  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  and  with  some  difficulty 
you  will  make  out  the  letters  S.  P." — Sophie 
Fitzgerald,  wife  of  Daniel  Fitzgerald.  This 
Is  one  of  three  such  receipts  Issued  to  me  for 
payment  of  dues  to  the  Communist  Party 
local."  he  asserts. 

SAW    JIMmCZ    PST    DtTXS 

The  aOdavlt  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Ma- 
donla saw  Michael  Jtmlnez  present  at  Com- 
munist meetings  as  well  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
He  further  says: 

"I  have  seen  Michael  Jlmlnez  pay  his  dues 
to  Mrs.  Sophie  Fitzgerald,  the  party's  chair- 
man (1947),  and  then  tear  his  receipt  to  bits 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  Into  the  wrong 
hands. 

"At  the  last  meeting  I  attended  In  Mr. 
Fttagerald's  home.  March  29.  1947,  a  stranger 
from  Schenectady  explained  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  had  launched  a  drive  for  funds 
to  assist  Soviet  Russia  because,  and  I  qtiote 
him.  'We  don't  want  this  country  | mean- 
ing the  United  States!  to  dominate  the 
world.' 

"Mr  ^tzgerald  contributed  $10;  Mr. 
Jlmlnez  pave  $15  and  others  gave  In  varying 
amounts  A  total  of  $137  was  collected.  I 
did  not  contribute  " 

Mr.  Madonia  swears  In  his  affidavit  that  In 
his  presence  In  1947.  a  conversation  took 
place  between  Mr.  Jlmlnez  and  a  union  of- 
ficial of  local  331  (General  Cable  Co  )  at 
which  time  a  loan  of  $20  was  negotiated  from 
the  General  Cable  Co.  local  331  treasury  and 
turned  over  to  the  Communist  local  to  help  It 
get  started. 

VSMD    m    BSYKSZ    CAMPAIGN 

Much  of  what  is  contained  In  the  afBdavlt 
was  used  in  the  campaign  at  the  Revere  Cop- 
per A  Brass  Co.  preceeding  the  May  7,  1947. 
union  election.  The  UK  was  beaten  3  to  1 
by  the  Interstate  Metal  Workers  Division  of 
MCSA.  Mr.  Madonla.  who  had  helped  or- 
ganize the  UE  local  at  Revere,  publicized  bis 
knowledge  to  defeat  It. 

He  said  one  of  the  things  that  first  made 
him  suspicious  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  w.-\s  when 
he  ( Madonla  >  bought  a  plot  of  m  ickland  to 
help  support  his  wife  and  seven  children. 
and  Hr.  Fltagerald  sneered  at  him  as  a  capl- 
talUt.  He  arlctnally  joined  the  UE  In  1936 
and  put  In  as  high  as  20  hours  a  day  ad- 
vancing lu  Interests,  be  said,  adding: 

"I  attended  numerous  meetings  and  con- 
ferences In  various  places  throughout  the 
State.  I  was  selected  to  serve  on  many  com- 
mittees and  for  a  time  I  was  chairman  of 
the  workers  alliance." 

In  a  news  release  May  6.  UK.  local  306. 
stated  It  had  informed  the  boat  company 
through  Leo  E.  Rose  of  the  State  mediation 
board  that  it  bad  offered  to  substitute  In  ne- 
gotiations Mr.  JLminez  fur  Emanuel  J.  Pried. 


ft  district  UE 
declined  to  mee: 
the  grounds  of 

Mr.   Fltzjferalc 
munlst  piclcet  11 
Westingbouse 
shortly  after  the 
munlst-llners 
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oijganlzer.     The  company  has 
either  of  the  two  men  on 
ttieir  leftist  affiliations. 

marched  In  the  pro-Com- 

I  le  of  March  1948  but  left  the 

pfint  where  he  was  employed 

crushing  defeat  of  the  Com- 

tllere  last  year. 


Address  of  Hoi.  William  F.  KnowUnd  to 
Caiifomia  SiTiBf $  &iid  Loan  League 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILllAM  F.  KNOWUND 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENAT!  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  J  ine  22  (legislative  day  of 
ThiLTSiay,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KNOWLaND.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimoui  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  talk 
before  the  Cal  fornia  Savings  and  Loan 
League  on  Junp  15. 

no  objection,  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  beinR 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 
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Mr.    Chalrma^i 
from  your 
Ings    to    the 
League  and 
able   to   be 
person. 

There  is  no 
together  that  Is 
Ing  free  en 

Our  economic 
twin  attachments 
of    government 
both    perish, 
catastrophe  to 
petual  defensive 

There  are  too 
our  hospitality 
with  Moscow 
their  views  on 

Those  who 
start   a  crusade 
America."     We, 
eyes  to  the  liab 
as  businessmen 
and  common 
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sets  in  fiscal,  in 
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To  permit 
ours  to  be 
action  of  In 
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of  state  socialla4i 
unnecessary 

We  muat  not 
spirit  that  has 
out  of  a  small 
We  must  not 
or  economic 

This  Nation 
status  quo  or 
past.    Our 
system  broke  ai 

Short-sighted 
built  the  galloi 
allowing  and  e 
tels,  and  great 
rowly  held. 

The  llfeblood 
Is  competition, 
widespread     o 


and    fellow    Callfornlans. 

Nation's  Capital  I  extend  greet- 

C^llXornia    Savings    and    Loan 

my  regrets  at  not  being 

at    your   convention    In 
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gfoup  that  could  be  gathered 
more  Interested  In  pieserv- 

In  this  country, 
system  is  tied  with  Siamese- 
to  our  constitutional  form 
If    one    is    destroyed    they 
Is   no   need   for   either 
Ifappen  If  we  get  off  the  per- 
and  take  the  offensive, 
many  people  who  have  had 
advantages  Joining  forces 
her  satellltea  in  spreading 
'  Vhafs  wrong  with  America." 
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3f  course,  will  not  close  oiu 
Ity  side  of  the  ledger.     But 
vith  our  feet  on  the  ground 
gained  from  experience 
we  know  that  America's  as- 
lustrial.  agricultural,  educa- 
governmental  categories, 
a  few  among  many,  greatly 
Ities 
solvent  going  concern  of 
by  the  strong-armed 
communism  or  to  con- 
bankruptcy  proceedings 
are  both  unthinkable  and 
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structure.  In  no  other  country  is  there  such 
widespread  corporate  stock  ownership. 

In  addition,  78,000.000  life-insurance  policy 
holders  own  policies  of  over  $200,000,000,000. 
Individuals  who  still  believe  that  thrift  is  a 
virtue  also  own  directly  over  $56,000,000,000 
In  OoverKment  bonds  They  have  over  $30,- 
000.000.000  In  various  types  of  savings  insti- 
tutions and  $3,300,000,000  In  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings System.  A  substantial  part  of  the  $38,- 
000.000,000  of  time  deposits  In  commercial 
banks  is  theirs.  They  also  have  a  stake  in 
annuities  and  pension  funds  amounting  to 
an  estimated  $5,OC0,OOO,OC0  and  a  direct  stake 
In  the  Social  Security  System  (Federal,  State, 
and  local)  of  $29,000,000,000. 

There  have  never  been  so  many  people  In 
the  entire  history  of  the  world  who  have  had 
as  large  a  stake,  as  much  to  gain  or  as  much 
to  lose  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Nor  does  history  record  a  people  who  have 
been  as  unselfish  In  their  possession  of  their 
power,  their  resources,  and  their  good  will. 

In  this  century,  which  Is  not  yet  half  over, 
they  have  sacrificed  blood  and  treasure  in 
two  World  Wars  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  free  institutions  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Few  dispute  the  fact  that  all  of 
western  Europe  and  perhaps  even  Britain 
would  today  be  behind  the  Communist  iron 
curtain  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  firm  stand 
taken  by  this  Republic  and  a  considerable 
contribution  of  our  resources  to  prevent  the 
complete  economic  collapse  of  those  war- 
torn  nations.  Both  Washington  and  Moscow 
understood  the  facts  of  life. 

Communism  thrives  on  chaos.  A  reha- 
bilitated Europe  was  the  only  chance  for 
survival  had  by  free  institutloiu  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 

Both  our  own  people  and  our  friends 
abroad  trust  recognize  the  fact  that  a  strong 
America  Is  the  priceless  Ingredient  for 
world  peace.  An  American  economic  col- 
lapse would  be  the  signal  to  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  to  turn  the  cold  war  into  a  hot 
one.  Failure  to  recognize  this  reality  would 
be  worse  than  folly. 

A  strong  America  requires,  among  other 
things,  a  solvent  Federal  Government,  a 
sound  national  economy,  and  an  adequate 
national  defense.  These  three  factors  are 
closely  interwoven. 

Oiir  Federal  Government's  budget,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  for  the  fl5cal 
year  1950,  amounts  to  $42,000,000,000.  and  if 
all  his  additional  recommendations  were  ac- 
cepted by  Congress,  it  would  top  $45,CK30,- 
000,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  present 
national  economy  can  in  peacetime  stand  for 
long  any  such  burden. 

It  is  hard  for  many  people  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  astronomical  figure  of  $42.- 
OOO.OCO.OOO  Included  in  the  President's  budget. 
Since  Columbus  discovered  America  457  years 
ago  the  total  gold  production  in  the  entire 
world  has  amounted  to  approximately  $40.- 
000.000,000. 

Streamlining  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  is  long  past  due.  The  report 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  has  outlined  how 
the  elimination  of  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping can  make  substantial  savings  in  ex- 
penditures and  at  the  same  time  Increase 
efficiency.  I  strongly  favor  expediting  final 
congressional  action  to  put  the  bulk  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  Into  effect 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  there  is  the  will, 
a  way  can  be  found  to  make  substantial 
progress  this  year. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Federal  debt  stood  at 
$40,000,000,000.  Today  it  is  over  $252,000.- 
OOO.OCO.  or  more  than  six  times  as  large. 

Ten  years  ago  our  Federal  expenditures 
were  less  than  $9,000,000,000  Now  near 
the  $42,000,000,000  level,  they  are  apprczi- 
mately  five  times  as  great. 
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Otir  Federal  tax  revenues  of  over  $42,000,- 
000,000  compare  with  Federal  receipts  of 
$5,000,000,000  10  years  ago.  Despite  this 
eightfold  increase  the  President  Is  asking  this 
Congress  to  levy  $4,000,000,000  in  new  taxes. 
This  in  Itself  Is  more  than  the  total  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  any  peacetime 
year  in  the  decade  1922  through  1931.  In- 
clusive. 

There  are  some  in  Government  who  believe 
that  if  an  indlvidtial  spends  his  own  money 
it  is  inflationary  or  will  not  properly  curb 
the  disinflation,  whereas  if  the  Government 
takes  it  from  him  and  spends  it  such  is  not 
the  case.     This  Ls  economic  nonsense. 

I  make  no  claim  that  we  can  "unscramble 
the  eggs"  of  Federal  fiscal  policies,  but  I  do 
maintain  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  peo- 
ple should  ignore  the  warning  lights  that 
have  led  to  disaster  when  ignored  elsewhere. 

The  budgat  can  and  shovild  be  balanced  by 
reduced  expenditures  and  not  by  new  taxes. 
This  wUl  require  intelligence  and  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  and  some  re- 
straint and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people 
back  home.  Some  ask:  "Can  it  be  done?" 
The  alternatives  are  higher  taxes,  with  their 
cumulative  adverse  effect  upon  our  unsettled 
economy,  or  the  start  of  a  new  extended  pe- 
riod of  deficit  spending,  which  ultimately 
will  lead  to  Inflation,  Government  controls, 
and  great  changes  in  our  economic  and  gov- 
ernmental structure.  The  answer  then  is: 
"It  must  be  done."  A  solvent  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  essential  to  our  well-being  as  a 
nation. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  now  so  large 
that  prudent  citizens  and  governmental  offi- 
cials must  examine  new  proposals,  regardless 
of  how  desirable,  to  see  if  they  will  endanger 
its  solvency. 

We  have  made  great  progress  over  the  years 
In  promoting  In  local,  SUte.  and  National 
Governments  social-welfare  programs.  An 
Insolvent  Government  would  Jeopardize  all 
this  progress  to  date. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  sound 
social -welfare  legislation  advanced  in 
amounts  that  can  be  carried  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  welfare  state  that  would  seek  to  gain 
Utopia  overnight  and  destroy  our  American 
system  in  the  process. 

Security  alone  is  definitely  not  the  answer. 
The  most  secure  man  in  the  world  is  the  one 
who  has  his  housing,  medical  care,  food,  and 
clothing  guaranteed  for  life  as  an  inmate  of 
San  Quentin  Prison. 

The  pseudo  liberals,  fellow-travelers,  and 
outright  Communists  who  advocate  statism 
as  their  objective  should  be  recognized  and 
labeled  for  what  they  are — Red  reactionaries. 

It  has  taken  western  civilization  centuries 
to  rise  out  "of  the  clutches  of  all-powerful 
governments.  Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  all  milestones  along  the 
way.  Here  under  our  Bill  of  Rights  the  indi- 
vidual has  rights  that  the  Government  Itself 
cannot  take  from  him.  We  must  not  sur- 
render these  for  any  mess  of  pottage. 

In  the  4  years  I  have  represented  California 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  I  have 
become  more  convinced  than  ever  that  this 
Nation  Is  too  large  geographically  and  too 
complex  economically  for  Its  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture  to  be  either  efficiently 
or  effectively  operated  In  peacetime  by  any 
Government  in  Washington. 

For  this  reason  I  have  opposed  and  will 
continue  to  oppose  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  to  reestablish  economic  con- 
trols. In  my  Judgment,  even  so-called 
stand-by  controls  would  be  dangerous. 
There  are  many  pressure  groups,  having  little 
faith  In  our  economic  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, who  would  urge  their  use  once  the 
powers  were  given 

Under  OPA  we  should  have  learned  that 
you  cannot  effectively  control  retail  prices 


unless  you  control  all  the  factors  that  go 
into  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  Including 
labor  and  raw  materials.  In  peacetime 
Britain  the  Labor  Government  found  they 
needed  the  added  power  to  freeze  a  worker  to 
his  Job  to  prevent  the  flow  of  labor  from 
lesser-paying  to  better-paying  positions.  We 
want  no  part  of  that  In  America. 

In  meeting  the  growing  challenge  of  so- 
cialism and  conununism  the  dynamic  Ameri- 
can system  must  continue  to  demonstrate 
that  labor,  management,  and  Investors,  all 
have  a  vital  Interest  in  maintaining  our  way 
of  life. 

High  productivity  at  low-unit  cost  and 
widespread  distribution  of  that  which  our 
Nation  can  produce  is  more  sound  than  the 
doctrine  of  scarcity  brought  about  by  stop- 
pages of  production  or  governmental  decree. 
Expanding  markets  require  fair  wages  for  a 
fair  days  work  and  our  people  should  have 
the  Incentives  of  better  wages  and  more  goods 
of  an  expanding  productive  economy  rather 
than  the  dismal  future  of  the  Socialist  pros- 
pect In  many  European  economies  of  sharing 
more  and  more  of  less  and  less. 

A  free  economy  has  produced  and  can  con- 
tinue to  furnish  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  our  people  than  any  regimented  economy 
of  domestic  origin  or  foreign  Import. 

In  the  growth  of  our  economy  there  have 
developed  powerful  groups  in  business  and 
In  labor.  Not  all  of  them  have  recognized 
that  with  power  must  go  responsibility.  No 
man  or  group  of  men  In  business  or  in  labor 
have  the  right  to  strangle  the  economic  life 
of  150.000,000  Americans  and  by  so  doing 
endanger  the  whole  free  world. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
many  years  ago  established  economic  traffic 
laws  to  protect  our  btisinessmen  and  con- 
sumers against  unregulated  monopolies. 
These  were  the  antitrust  statutes. 

More  recently,  first  through  the  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  of  1935  and  later  through  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  the 
Government  sought  to  bring  some  balance 
Into  the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 
Government  should  be  the  Impartial  umpire 
and  not  a  player  on  one  of  the  teams. 

Our  objective  should  constantly  be  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  laws  in  this  field  that 
are  fair  and  equitable  not  only  to  the  em- 
ployees and  the  employers  but  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well. 

It  Is  neither  a  constructive  or  realistic 
approach  to  the  problem  for  Congress  to  be 
requested  to  repeal  the  1947  Labcff-Manage- 
ment  Act  and  to  reenact  the  old  Wagner  Act. 

Widespread  threats  on  the  part  of  labOT 
to  defeat  Members  of  Congress  who  refuse  to 
go  along  for  outright  repeal  Is  an  attempt 
to  legislate  by  Intimidation.  This  is  not  the 
American  way.  While  some  well  thought- 
out  amendments  may  be  In  order  they  shotild 
be  weighed  In  the  light  of  their  effect  on  the 
entire  population  and  not  Just  one  segment 
of  It. 

Our  entire  national  economy  must  never 
again  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  man  or  small 
group  who  can  give  an  order  that  will  cause 
a  creeping  paralysis  to  close  down  our  fac- 
tories and  transportation  systems  and  work 
an  extreme  hardship  on  countless  people. 
This  is  far  too  much  power  for  any  respon- 
sible man  to  want  or  any  Irresponsible  man 
to  have. 

Each  one  of  tis  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  Interdependent  one  upon  the 
other.  We  ought  to  develop  that  sense  of 
community  responsibility  that  motivated  the 
Individual  wagon  owner  when  the  wagon 
train  was  attacked  by  Indians  while  en  route 
to  California  a  hundred  years  ago  and  each 
man.  woman,  and  child  knew  that  If  each 
did  not  contribute  his  utmost  the  whole 
group  would  be  scalped. 

With  the  same  courage  and  common  sense 
that  motivated  the  members  of  the  Consti- 


tutional Convention  and  the  pioneers  who 
settled  the  West  there  Is  no  domestic  prob*^ 
lem  we  cannot  solve,  there  is  no  foreign  foe 
we  need  fear. 


Denazification  Pro-am  is  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CUIJDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  script 
of  a  radio  program  entitled  "Is  Congress 
Doing  Its  Job?"  on  which  program  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette)  was 
interviewed  by  Ed  Hart  in  support  of  a 
resolution  recently  offered  in  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  the  denazification 
program  in  Germany. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  Ed  Hart  speaking  from  Washington. 

Two  Democratic  Senators,  Pzppxb  of  Flor- 
ida and  Gn-LXTTE  of  Iowa,  and  two  of  their 
Republican  colleagues,  Ivtes  of  New  York 
and  Htnotickson  of  New  Jersey,  Jtist  the 
other  day  threw  Into  the  Senate  hopper  an 
important  resolution.  For  some  unknown 
reason  that  resolution  received  hardly  any 
notice  from  the  press  or  radio. 

S.  125,  that  Is  Its  number,  calls  upon  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
to  conduct  a  ftUl  and  complete  (and  now  I 
am  quoting)  study  and  Investigation  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  conduct  and  status 
of  otir  denazification  program  In  Germany. 

We  Americans  have  been  so  busy  fighting 
a  cold  war  with  Soviet  Russia  that  we  have 
ptaid  scant  attention  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  the  nation  that  twice  in  one  gen- 
eration set  the  world  afire.  For  many  montlis 
snlbits  of  news  have  been  filtering  through 
to  the  effect  that  the  antidemocratic,  anti- 
human  philosophy  of  intense  militarism  and 
nationalism  h»s  been  manifest,  not  only  in 
the  American  zone  of  Germany,  but  all 
through  the  German  nation.  OX  course, 
what  happens  In  eastern  Germany  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Soviets.  But  what  oc- 
curs In  the  West  Is  largely  otir  responsibility. 
That  is  why  fotir  Senators  have  asked  for 
a  comprehensive  stirvey  of  the  result  of  our 
efforts  to  make  human  beings  out  of  a  people 
who  used  Incinerators  to  destroy  countless 
millions  of  Innocent  lives,  and  who  made 
soap  and  lam{}shades  from  the  chemicals  and 
skin  of  their  victims. 

To  discuss  the  various  aspects  of  the  reso- 
lution. Its  reason  and  design,  I  am  delighted 
that  our  guest  on  this  program  is  the  very 
human  'Uid  beloved  Senator  Gut  M.  Qnxim., 
of  Iowa,  one  of  the  two  Democrats  responsible 
for  the  resolution. 

Senator  Gnxrrn:,  tell  us  why  you  place  so 
much  significance  upon  S.  125  and  a  few  of 
the  questions  that  you  think  would  be  an- 
swered If  Congress  approves  the  resolution 
and  sets  up  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
our  denazification  program. 

Mr.  Gnxrrrz.  As  you  have  indicated, 
Ed.  our  resolution  is  nonpwlitical — it  is  bi- 
partisan. That  is  as  any  matter  of  legisla- 
tion should  be  when  it  concerns  the  peace 
of  the  universe.  While,  as  you  have  said, 
snibits    of    news    have    come    throu^    that 
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Germany  U  undergoing  a  resurgence  of  the 
political  and  social  pblloeophy  that  twice  In 
a  generation  brought  Europe  and  the  world 
to  the  Insanity  of  war.  we  simply  do  not  know 
whether  our  efforts  to  cleanse  German  society 
of  Its  tMu-barlty  have  been  successful  or  not. 
The  world  has  Invested  a  few  hundred 
btUlona  of  dollars  and  tens  of  millions  of 
human  lives  to  defeat  those  who  would  rav- 
Ish  and  plunder  the  planet.  Would  It  not 
be  wise,  therefore,  to  take  stock  of  our  ef- 
forts to  make  normal  human  beings  out  of 
thoac  people — those  who  attempted  to  en- 
slave humanity  and  make  t>arbarlans  out  of 
all  mankind. 

Mr.  Hait.  Well.  Senator  Ouxrm.  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution  then  Is  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  have  had  any  suc- 
cess In  eradicating  the  brutalltarian  instincts 
of  Germany. 

Mr.  Gnxrm.  It  is  more  than  that.  Ed. 
We  want  to  determine  whether  we  ourselves 
have  been  making  the  same  mistakes  that 
we  made  befcre.  Hitler's  Germany  was  an 
effect,  not  m  cauM.  Wa.  and  all  peoples,  bear 
■ome  respoiutl>nity  along  with  the  Germans. 
We  allowed  conditions  to  exist  whereby 
poisonous  seeds  of  militarism,  of  insane  eco- 
nomic and  political  nationalism  and  of  sad- 
istic racism  were  planted  and  nurtured. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  prudent  on  our 
part  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  recreating 
the  political,  social  and  economic  climate  In 
Germany  that  led  ultimately  to  a  Hitler. 
The  purpose  of  our  Investigation  would  be 
to  determine  whether  Adolf  Hitler  really 
won  the  ideological  triumph,  though  ve 
won  the  physical  victory.  If  the  Nazi  Idea 
still  rides  high  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
most  Oermans.  then  I  ask:  who  is  safe? 

Mr.  Hakt.  Do  you  have  in  your  possession 
material  which  would  lead  you  to  believe, 
one.  that  we  are  making  the  same  mistake 
we  made  before,  and  two,  that  there  Is  a 
refurgence  of  Hltlerlsm  In  Germany  today? 

Mr  CtLLrrrc.  As  for  our  making  the  same 
blunders.  I  'relieve  there  are  Indications 
that  the  answer  may  be  yes.  That  Is  one 
big  reason  why  I  wsnt  an  Investigation. 
After  World  War  I  there  was  a  bidding  for 
the  favor  of  the  Germans  by  the  various 
victorious  allies.  Today  the  same  process 
has  recon\menced  Plrst  the  Russians,  then 
the  British  and  the  Americans  have  begun 
once  again  to  bid  for  the  favor  of  the  Ger- 
mans It  may  sound  fantastic,  Ed,  but  only 
a  few  months  ago  an  American  general  was 
telling  his  high-ranking  staff  officers  that  the 
time  has  come  to  invite  Nazis  to  cooperate 
with  us  He  wanted  no  further  denazifica- 
tion proceedings,  and  he  wanted  to  keep 
Germany  militarized.  Is  It  any  wonder  then 
that  a  Dr  Adenauer.  leader  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Onion,  a  favorite  party  of  the 
west,  dared  to  say.  in  a  public  speech.  "The 
German  people  did  not  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally— only  the  German  army."  Hitler, 
ycull  recall.  Ed.  ured  to  use  those  exact 
words  in  his  harangues. 

Mr  Ha«t  Are  there  any  other  Indications 
that  we  are  making  the  same  blunders.  Sen- 
ators, that  we  made  befc»-e? 

Mr  Gnxrm  Indeed  there  are,  Ed.  After 
World  War  I.  youll  recall  that  tb?  mllltar- 
Istlc-mlnded  Industrialists  who  built  the 
Kaiser's  war  machine  were  not  replaced.  The 
democratic  forces  oi  Germany  ultimately 
were  defeated  by  the^e  people.  And  today 
we  have  the  word  of  ■  most  able  former 
Congressman.  <Jharles  LaPollette,  for  a  time 
director  of  cnir  administration  of  Wl'.rtten- 
berg-Baden.  who  said,  -ft  is  tragic  that  for- 
mer Nazis  are  taking  over  German  Indus- 
try " 

Ed.  the  New  Tork  Times  quotes  an  ob- 
vlctKly  conscientious  but  despairing  Amer- 
ican official  who  said.  "What  does  it  all 
matter?  If  we  get  out  tomorrow,  the  Na- 
tionalists and  Nazis  would  return  In  full 
strength  " 

Mr  Hast  Senator  GiLLfrrc.  all  this  does 
not  augur  well  for  the  break-up  of  the  pre- 
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Mr.  Hart.  Senator,  the  shambles  of  Berlin. 
Frankfurt,  and  other  cities  seem  to  have 
Uught  the  Germans  little.  Now  before  we 
leave  the  air,  I  wonder  whether  you  would 
be  fairly  explicit  In  telling  us  what  ground 
you  think  an  Investigation  such  as  S.  125 
calls  for  should  cover.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
your  resolution. 

Mr  GiLiETTE.  There  are  eight  points.  Ed, 
but  we  won't  go  Into  the  legalistic  wordago 
of  all  of  them  We  want  to  find  out  the  result 
of  transferring  responsibility  for  denazifica- 
tion from  our  authorities  to  German  authori- 
ties. We  want  to  know  whether  there  Is  In- 
filtration of  Nazis  Into  the  denazification 
tribunals.  We  want  to  determine  whether 
Nazis  have  been  eliminated  from  high  posi- 
tions In  the  public  and  economic  life  of  Ger- 
many We  want  to  look  Into  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Nazi  teachers  in  Bavarian  and  other 
public-school  systems.  We'd  like  to  know 
how  great  Is  the  resurgence  of  antl-Semittsm 
and  militant  nationalism,  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  rise  of  strong  new  imtttlcal  parties 
based  upon  Nazi  doctrine.  We  want  to  dis- 
cover all  there  Is  to  know  of  the  reappear- 
ance of  Goebbels'-type  propaganda  in  the 
German  press  and  we'd  like  to  find  out 
whether  the  German  youth  Is  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  learn  the  benefits  of 
democratic  Ideas  and  institutions. 

Mr  Hakt.  Those  are  eight  exceedingly  per- 
tinent points  worthy  of  careful  study.  They 
are  pertinent  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Mr  Gn-trnr.  We  should  have  them  an- 
swered. Ed,  fully  and  completely,  however 
embarrassing  the  answers  might  be  to  some. 
We  simply  must  know  what  Is  going  on  In 
Germany,  whether  or  not  the  German  mind 
remains  the  repository  for  the  Hitler  doc- 
trine. Left  to  fester  and  ferment,  this  poison 
will  spread,  and  In  5  years,  or  10,  within  our 
time  and  our  children's  time,  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  Nazi  fascism  again.  Unless  we 
destroy  this  force  now.  once  and  for  all.  while 
It  Is  prostrate,  its  voice  will  rise  and  grow 
stronger,  and  the  finale  of  our  humanistic 
and  democratic  society,  so  abhorrent  to  the 
neo-Fasclsts,  will  be  enacted  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  Wagnerian  music.  Someone  has 
criticized  what  we  have  been  doing  in  Ger- 
many in  an  article  entitled  "Botch  on  the 
Rhine."  We  must  get  to  the  Iwttom  of  thla 
thing  and  stop  the  botch  on  the  Rhine  at 
once. 

Mr.  Habt.  Thank  you.  Senator  Gn.Lrm,  for 
discussing  so  ably  your  efforts,  along  with 
Senators  Feppxr,  Ives,  and  Henorickson.  to 
keep  a  Judicious  watch  on  the  Rhine. 

This  is  Ed  Hart  saying  gcod-by  from  Wash- 
ington. 


Government  Pay  Rolls  ia  Utah 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanirrous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ar  :.>endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial, 
entitled  "Government  Pay  Rolls  in  Utah." 
from  the  De.«;ert  News.  Salt  Lake  City. 
published  under  date  of  Wednesday,  June 
15,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COVntNlCEN^  PAT    ROLLS    IN    T7TAR 

Government  costs  money:  but  we  have  to 
pay  It,  or  lapse  back  Into  anarchy.    Govern- 


ment officers  and  employees  have  to  be  rec- 
ompensed; we  have  to  pay  their  salaries  or 
do  without  their  services.  Nobody  advocates 
the  elimination  of  government  spending: 
bat  many  have  wondered  why  government 
has  to  spend  so  much. 

Getting  away  from  the  national  spending 
prcblem,  which  is  too  big  for  most  of  us  to 
gr&s-n  anyway,  let  us  look  at  the  situation 
close  home,  within  the  State.  A  recent  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  Utah  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Security  furnished  some  figures 
that  should  stimulate  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  number  of  pecple  In  Utah  on  govern- 
ment pay  rolls — State  and  National,  city  and 
county— is  given  as  40,200.  Note  that  figure. 
The  number  of  employees  engaged  In  the 
mining  Industries  is  stated  to  be  14,000;  why 
do  we  need  nearly  three  times  as  many  people 
to  govern  i;s  as  to  produce  our  metals. 

Employees  engaged  In  construction  total 
9,500;  why  do  we  need  more  than  four  times 
as  many  people  to  run  our  government  ac- 
tivities as  to  build  our  houses? 

Manuljcturing  industries  In  Utah  have 
pay  roll-,  including  26,200  workers;  why  do 
we  need  50  percent  more  to  run  our  gov- 
ernmental imits  than  we  need  to  do  the  proc- 
essing of  all  that  we  produce  beyond  the  raw 
state? 

Self-employed  personnel  In  Utah  Is  esti- 
mated at  around  21,000.  This  Includes  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  dentists,  and  other  independent 
proiessionals,  as  well  as  independent  sales, 
men,  brokers,  and  such.  Why  should  it  take 
nearly  twice  as  many  to  take  care  of  our 
Government  as  it  does  to  take  carp  of  our 
health,  oia-  legal  rights,  and  our  teeth  and 
part  of  our  purchases? 

Agricultxu'e  In  Utah  has  long  been  our 
greatest  Industry,  but  now,  with  40,000  It 
runs  second  to  government,  and  has  done 
every  month  since  the  close  of  the  harvest 
season.  Why  should  it  take  more  people  to 
run  cur  Government  offices  than  to  raise  our 
food? 

Go'/ernment  pay  rolls  list  about  17  percent 
of  the  total  numbe-  of  earners  in  Utah. 
The  Nation-wide  average  approximates  9 
percent.  Why  does  Utah  need  nearly  twice 
as  many  Government  employees  In  propor- 
tion to  population,  as  does  the  rest  of  the 
country? 

It  seems  entirely  probable  that  there  are 
perfectly  good  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions.  It  seems  even  more  probable 
that  there  are  not  any  good  and  sufficient 
answers  to  all  of  them. 

In  th2  face  of  these  figures.  Is  It  any  won- 
der that  our  taxes — direct  and  hidden — 
amount  to  more  than  our  total  grocery  and 
meat  bills? 

Which  brings  up  the  big  question,  to 
which  the  others  are  all  subordmate: 

Why  should  Go\^rnment  cost  more  than 
food? 

It  should  not. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SENATOR  LtrCAS'  TIMILT  WARNING 

A  few  days  ago  the  State  Register  quoted 
from  a  well-known  authority  on  economic 
trends  to  show  that  although  there  has  been 
a  heavy  stock  market  decline,  there  is  no 
cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the  Nation's 
futiu-e  stability. 

At  that  time  we  urged  Individuals  and 
groups  to  grasp  the  Importance  of  the  psy- 
chology of  depressions.  We  said  that  if 
enough  people  spread  economic  gloom  they 
could  talk  themselves  Into  a  depression.  The 
corollary  of  that  is — adhere  to  facts  and 
make  the  best  of  conditions  to  promote  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Senior  United  States  Senator  Scott  Luc.^s. 
of  Illinois,  stressed  these  verj-  facts  in  an 
effective  way  In  Washington  yesterday.  He 
said  that  ia  his  opinion  Republicans  who  are 
heckling  the  present  administration  are  not 
doing  any  good,  and  may  be  doing  much 
harm,  by  persistently  talking  about  a  myth- 
ical depression  and  thus  creating  fear. 

Senator  Ltjcas  recalled  that  the  late  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  said  in  1933  that  "the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself." 

Springfield,  the  very  hub  and  center  of 
the  Nation,  Is  a  trustworthy  standard  of  eco- 
nomic trends.  We  have  no  Wall  Street,  but 
plenty  of  Main  Street  in  the  heart  of  a  vast 
agricultural  area  with  Industrial  forces  go- 
ing strong. 

Our  banks  are  bulging  with  money,  so  to 
speak.  Sales  of  "Opportunity"  savings 
bonds  are  on  the  up  and  up.  So  with  sav- 
ings accounts  and  commercial  deposits. 

These  barometers  leave  no  doubt  that 
economic  trends  are  favorable,  and  that 
spreading  gloom  to  the  contrary-  is  as  inaccu- 
rate as  it  Is  deplorable. 

Let  us  take  one  major  line  of  merchandis- 
ing, for  Instance.  Automobile  dealers  cant 
meet  demands  for  Immediate  delivery  on  new 
cars.  As  one  authority  said  to  me  yesterday: 
"If  you  want  to  get  an  interesting  light  on 
economic  trends.  Just  stand  at  the  curbing 
a  few  minutes  and  watch  the  new  automo- 
biles of  a  great  variety  of  makes  go  rolling  by. 
There  you  have  prosperity  on  wheels." 

The  WTiter  of  this  editorial  watched  the 
milling  throngs  In  the  downtown  shopping 
area  during  the  noon  hour  yesterday.  People 
have  money.  They  look  prosperous.  They 
are  well  dressed.  They  represent  prosperity 
on  the  farm.  In  the  factory,  in  office  '  illd- 
Ings,  and  wherever  the  vast  constructive 
forces  of  progress  are  at  work. 

Senator  Luc.^s  urged  that  people  every- 
where look  about  them  for  these  evidences 
of  progress  and  talk  about  them  in  positive 
refutation  of  false  alarms  which  breed  dis- 
appointment and  disaster. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  22  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  re- 
garding economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  Illinois  State 
Register  of  June  16,  1949. 


Roosevelt  College  Grows  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Roosevelt  CoUege 
Grows  Up."  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Lasch 
and  pu'llihed  in  the  magazine  New 
Republic,  of  the  issue  of  June  6.  1949. 


There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

■OOSEVELT  COUXCE  CBCWS  UP — THE  SCHOOL 
THAT  HONESTLY  PRACTICES  RACIAL  EQUALIIT  IS 
CR.\injATING  ns  FIRST  4 -YEAR  CLASS  AND  BEING 
BAITED    FOR    DEMOCR-^CY 

(By  Robert  Lasch) 
This  month  three  young  Americans — James 
H.  Andrews,  Donald  C.  Ahrens.  and  Bernard 
A.  Abrams — will  be  graduated  from  Roosevelt 
College  In  Chicago.  They  are  members  of  the 
first  senior  class  to  go  all  the  way  through 
Roosevelt's  4-year  curriculum.  Roosevelt 
College  Is  Just  4  years  old. 

No  college  In  America  would  think  of  deny- 
ing admission  to  Andrews.  Ahrens.  or  Abrams 
because  their  names  begin  with  "A."  But 
many  colleges  would  close  the  door  to  Abrams 
because  he  is  Jewish,  and  to  Andrews  because 
he  is  a  Negro.  For  four  successful  years 
Roosevelt  College,  whose  6,000  students 
throng  the  historic  corridors  of  Chicago's 
Auditorium  Hotel  on  Michigan  Avenue,  has 
Insisted  that  Andrews  and  Abrams  have  ex- 
actly the  same  right  to  a  college  education  as 
Ahrens. 

Roosevelt  College  meant  it  so  sincerely  that 
no  quotas  In  any  guise  are  established  for 
racial  groups  of  minorities;  meant  it  so  firmly 
that  no  applying  ctudent  Is  asked  any  ques- 
tion bearing  on  race  or  origin;  meant  It  so 
unequivccally  that  Its  records  actually  do  not 
show  how  niany  Negroes,  how  many  Jews, 
how  many  Nisei,  or  members  of  any  other 
group  compose  its  student  population. 
Rojsevelt  College  takes  the  novel  view  that 
one  young  person  Is  as  good  as  another,  and 
that  therefore  race,  creed,  and  color  are  Ir- 
relevant even  In  the  college  statistics. 

That  this  elementary  exercise  In  democracy 
should  excite  comment  Is  a  measure  of  the 
distance  the  Nation  still  has  to  go  before  it 
attains  democracy  In  education.  The  other 
side  of  the  story  Is  that  Roosevelt's  example, 
standing  unswayed  through  four  crucial 
years,  is  beginning  to  leave  its  mark  on  col- 
leges througliout  the  country. 

Because  Roosevelt  has  worked  at  full  hu- 
man equality  and  proved  that  the  theory  can 
be  successful  In  practice,  other  colleges  are 
finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  Jtistify 
the  racial  and  religious  quotas  which  they 
have  long  Imposed  upon  their  student  bodies. 
Partly  because  Roosevelt  crystallizes  in  Its 
own  "experience  the  Nation-wide  movement 
toward  equality,  one  college  after  another  Is 
now  quietly  dropping  from  Its  admission* 
policy  the  racial  and  religious  consideration* 
which  frequently  reserve  their  opportunities 
for  the  best  pecple. 

Wellesley  recently  announced  that  Its  ap- 
plication blanks  would  no  longer  carry  the 
questions  by  which  a  prospective  students 
race  or  creed  can  be  assayed.  The  University 
of  Illinois  Medical  College  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  have  abandoned  the  requirement 
that  applicants  submit  photographs.  Sev- 
eral colleges  in  Ohio  have  embarked  upon  a 
more  liberal  admissions  policy.  New  York 
State  has  enacted  into  law  the  principle  of 
nondiscriminatory  education.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  College  of  Connectictrt. 
soon  to  become  the  4-year  University  ot 
Bridgeport,  expressed  the  attitude  of  edu- 
cators all  over  the  country  when  he  recently 
cited  Roosevelt  College  as  an  example  of  the 
democratic  principles  which  Bridgeport 
hopes  to  realize  In  Its  own  community. 

No  doubt  this  movement  would  have  taken 
place  without  Roosevelt  College.  Neither 
Is  there  any  doubt  that  Roosevelt's  experi- 
ence has  accelerated  It.  As  a  laboratory 
tests  the  claims  made  for  industrial  products, 
so  Roosevelt  has  been  able  to  provide  demon- 
strated answers  to  the  many  excuses  and 
rationalizations  that  are  drummed  up  to  Jus- 
tify discrimination. 
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For  example,  take  the  canard  th^t  a  kind 
of  GresliAsn'a  law  operates  In  education— the 
Uieory  that  unreserved  devotion  to  a  policy 
of  nondiscrimination  must  lead  to  the  taking 
over  of  the  college  by  one  or  more  minority 
group«.  Even  without  exact  Ogures.  Roose- 
velt administrators  know  that  In  4  years  there 
has  been  no  undus  shift  in  the  racial  com- 
poaltion  of  the  student  body.  Negroes  and 
Jews  art  naturally  mure  heavUf-T«pres«nted 
than  their  proportion  to  the  population  war- 
ran  ta—«lnce  ao  many  other  colleges  i>tlll  ex- 
«llMto  tlMm.  But  minority  representation 
h«*  BOt  atcsklScantly  expanded  since  the  col- 
lege opened  lU  doors. 

Or  take  the  assumption,  frequently  ad- 
ranced.  that  a  college  which  declines  to  dis- 
criminate while  others  continue  to  discrimi- 
nate must  encounter  serloiis  administrative 
or  disciplinary  problems  as  a  consequence  ot 
being  a  free  Uland  In  a  society  of  prejudice 
It  Just  lant  so,  they  tell  you  at  Roosevelt. 
The  college  doea  not  pretend  to  have  elimi- 
nated prejudice.  That  is  not  Its  aim. 
Officials  readily  admit  that  young  people  who 
have  been  raised  In  an  aunosphere  of  dis- 
crimination and  who  Qnd  discrimination 
widely  practiced  In  the  life  around  them  will 
not  instantly  throw  cff  all  habits  and  Influ- 
ences to  which  they  have  been  subject.  In 
the  cafeteria.  In  the  elevators,  one  can  detect 
an  almost  automatic  self -segregation,  which 
tends  to  separate  the  students  Into  self- 
conscious  racial  groups.  Equality  Is  not 
realized  overnight.  But  nobody  expected 
that  It  would  be. 

What  Roosevelt  does  ts  to  deny  ofBclal 
recognition  to  inequality.  And  it  has  found 
that  no  unmanageable  administrative  prob- 
lems arise  from  that  simple  decision.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  unusual  social  prob- 
lems, lowered  academic  standards,  or  Irre- 
aponsiblltty.  The  college  may  have  more 
than  Its  portion  of  racial  agitation— that  Is. 
active  and  vocal  interest  In  the  spread  of 
democracy  throughout  Chicago  and  through- 
out America  It  would  be  surprising  if  this 
were  not  so  in  a  college  conspicuously  dedi- 
cated to  that  cause.  The  point  ts  that  the 
agitating  fringe  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
main  business  of  educating  6.C00  yout.g 
people 

From  a  nucleus  of  57,  the  teaching  staff 
has  grown  to  more  than  300  members.  About 
one-third  come  from  racial,  national  or  re- 
ligious groups  that  are  subject  to  discrimina- 
tion None  was  hired  who  had  any  reserva- 
tkxis  on  the  equnllty  principle.  Has  this 
meant  an  undue  preoccupation  with  the  race 
problem?  In  3  years  the  dean  of  faculty  has 
received  only  one  complaint  that  a  faculty 
mamtbtr  was  preaching  on  the  subject  In  an 
Irrelevant  manner  The  curriculum  Is.  for 
the  most  part,  standard.  A  Negro  professor 
does  an  excellent  Job  teaching  chemistry; 
one  who  happens  to  be  Jewish  Is  an  out- 
standing teacher  of  sociology:  a  Catholic 
teaches  physics  with  high  competence  The 
concluslcm  is  that  an  Interracial  educational 
philosophy  does  not  necessarily  Involve  dis- 
proportionate emphasis  upon  sociological 
problents  Rather  it  channels  the  entire  edu- 
cational process  toward  the  ideal  of  indi- 
vidual merit  In  both  teachers  and  students. 
Among  the  students,  there  Is  no  question 
that  racial  relations  are  a  live  Iseu;.  On 
■everal  occaalons  student  groups  have  picket- 
ed employers  who  practice  discrimination  In 
aent.  Students,  along  with  faculty 
have  taken  an  active  part  with 
lunlty  groups  In  combating  dls- 
crloilBailao  in  bousing  or  other  areas  of 
civic  life.  Last  year  the  stiident  council 
demanded  revision  of  a  history  outline  book 
which  contained  a  diaparagmg  reference  to 
Magro  morala.  A  lively  row  broke  out  when 
the  coUage  paper  acciued  the  director  of 
the  collie  theater  of  dlacriminating  in  cast- 
ing. The  charge  was  found  to  be  unjustified, 
and  a  pubMc  spolcgy  was  tendered  to  the 
director  It  turned  cut  that  he  had  merely 
instated  on  casting  Negroes  in  Negro  parts. 
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the    college    may    not    have 

r|goroU8  test  as  yet.     Eighty 

pport   comes    from    tuition 

contributions  have  totaled 

(00.     As  a  city  college  It  has 

of  students  (roughly,  two- 

thelr  way.    Thtia  a  depres- 

1  loth    Job   opportunities    and 

could    throw    Roosevelt's 

c%)ardy      But  so  far.  so  good. 

>een  gaining  students  while 

downward    trend.      Much. 

not  all.  of  the  Initial  hos- 

Chlcago's  business  commu- 

venture  Into  radicalism  has 
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Pr  }testants. 
orgar  Luitlon 
a  cadet 
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:ome  of  age.     Not  only  Is  It 

4-year  class  In  June  but 

the  distinction  of  being 

with    the   University   of 

linois  legislative  committee 

subversive  activities.     The 

nothing    worth    a   second 

institution.     The  Commu- 

ago  gave  up  Roosevelt  as 

their  efforts  to  dominate  It 


f  rst 


It  ng 

I 


long 


sub^rsive  activity  at  Roosevelt 

democracy— real    democracy,    the 

,  not  the  kind  you  Just  talk. 

courageously  and  without 

t  be  field  laid  out  for  all  col- 

Presjdent's  Commission  on  High- 


er Education,  which  said:   "Colleges  have  a 

unique  opportunity  to  offer  an  experience  In 
tolerance  and  understanding  which  grows 
out  of  democratic  relations  with  students 
from  various  national  and  religious  back- 
grounds. Colleges  should  become  laijora- 
torles  of  Interrace  and  Interfallh  fellowship." 


Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NrW    TCBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  which  I  filed  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  in  connection  with  legisla- 
tion benefiting  postal  employees: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  committee  and 
voice  my  support  of  this  legislation.  I  talk 
as  one  who  started  out  In  life  as  a  railway- 
mall  clerk,  and.  although  I  haven't  been  con- 
nected with  the  postal  service  for  many 
years,  I  know  from  my  personal  experience 
In  the  service  and  my  contact  with  Federal 
employees  and  other  civil-service  employees 
throughout  the  years  that  the  postal  group, 
by  and  large.  Is  the  most  loyal  group  of  men 
and  women  in  Federal  Government  today. 
I  think  that  these  men  and  women  are  en- 
titled to  every  possible  consideration  when  it 
comes  to  compensation  and  we  certainly 
would  be  remiss  as  governmental  officials  if 
we  didn't  at  least  do  for  governmental  em- 
ployees that  which  we  require  by  statute  for 
private  employees.  I  think  this  legislation  Is 
late  in  enactment.  These  men  and  women 
should  have  been  given  an  increase  In  com- 
pensation long  since,  commensurate  with  the 
Increased  cost  of  living.  I  am  sure  that  you 
gentlemen  do  not  need  any  statistics  on  the 
subject,  because  you  have  so  many  volumes 
of  testimony  taken  by  the  various  commutes 
of  both  Houses  Indicating  the  stress  under 
which  these  men  and  women  must  labor. 
They  are  entitled  to  an  Increase  of  1650  per 
year.  26  da^'s  vacation  a  year  and  15  days 
sick  leave.  That  will  merely  put  them  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  Federal  employees. 

They  are  entitled  to  credit  for  promotion 
in  automatic  pay  grades  for  time  served  in 
the  armed  forces  In  World  War  II. 

They  should  be  allowed  to  retire  alter  30 
years  of  service  at  age  55  with  full  annuity. 

These  are  the  very  minimum  that  the 
posUl  employees  are  entitled  to.  I  strongly 
urge  the  early  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


Knotty  Problem  b  Housias  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  22  <legislativ€  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  a^^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  entitled 
"Knotty  Problem  in  Housing  Ouilook," 
published  under  dale  of  June  16. 1949. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

KNOTTY    PaOBLZM    IN    HOUSING    OUTLOOK 

Now  that  the  administration's  public  hous- 
ing and  slum  clearance  bill  has  been  smoked 
out  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  the  legis- 
lative body  will  come  to  grips  with  one  of 
the  most  controversial  measures  of  the 
period. 

In  one  respect  the  issue  bolls  down  to 
economy,  lately  affecting  leading  Congress- 
men of  both  parties,  versus  keeping  a  prom- 
ise which  both  parties  made.  Certainly  Con- 
gress must  apply  the  brake  to  imllmited 
spending  and  the  figures  tossed  around  in 
connection  with  the  housing  plan  are  fright- 
ening Bur  since  platforms  of  the  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  both  pledged  public 
housing  and  slum  clearance  legislation,  there 
is  a  ^lemn  obligation  to  carry  through. 

Opponents  of  public  housing  brand  It  so- 
clallstTB-Tnid  point  to  the  billions  which 
might  be  Involved,  helping  to  push  the  United 
States  Into  bankruptcy  and  making  Com- 
muiUpts  glad.  Proponents  claim,  contrarlly, 
tha^urnlshlng  decent  housing  to  low-In- 
come families  would  be  the  best  possible 
Insurance  against  communism. 

The  Senate  already  has  passed  the  bill  by 
more  than  4  to  1,  but  Its  fate  Is  uncertain 
in  the  Hotise.  Contrary  to  the  propaganda 
line  that  the  Government  would  be  put  Into 
the  business  of  building,  owning,  and  oper- 
ating Apartments,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
local  ibunlclpal  authority  would  run  the 
housing  projects.  It  would  act  only  as  trus- 
tee for  the  community  which  needed  housing 
and  for  the  private  enterprise  which  built 
them  and  financed  them  through  bonds. 
(The  question  is  academic,  so  far  as  Utah  Is 
concerned,  since  the  State  senate  rejected  a 
measure  which  would  have  permitted  com- 
munities to  participate  in  the  national  pro- 
gram.) 

The  bill  would  authorize,  over  5  years,  a 
maximum  of  » 1.000. 000 .000  in  loans  for  slum 
clearance.  $700,000,000  for  redevelopment,  and 
$250,000,000  for  rtiral  housing.  The  loans 
would  be  repayable,  and  experience  has 
shown  these  types  are  good  risks.  Authoriza- 
tion is  Included  for  $308,000,000  a  year  In 
subsidies  until  the  cost  Is  amortized  and 
bonds  (private  capital)  are  paid  off.  where  It 
Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  low-rent  nattire 
of  the  public  housing.  Such  authorization 
has  never  been  fully  used  In  the  past  by  low- 
income  public  housing  units. 

With  deficit  spending  In  the  offing.  It  be- 
hooves Congressmen  to  examine  carefully 
every  spending  program  and  to  cut  the  cor- 
ners wherever  possible.  It  may  be  that  the 
country  cannot  afford  the  National  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  but  neither  can  It  afford  to  have 
Its  cities  sink  deeper  Into  slums.  In  the 
words  of  Senator  Taft,  It  cannot  afford  to 
abandon  large  numbers  of  its  people  to  sub- 
human living  conditions. 


Address  by  Hon.  George  W.  Malone,  of 
Neyada,  on  the  Impact  of  Free  Trade 
on  American  Labor  and  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.     Mr.  t*resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Impact  of  Free 
Trade  on  American  Labor  and  Indus- 
try, broadcast  by  me  over  the  facilities 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from 
radio  station  WRC  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  June  17,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Impact  of  Free  Trade  on  Abjebican 
Labok  and  Industry 

I  thank  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
making  its  coast-to-coast  facilities  available 
to  me  tonight.  In  coming  Into  your  home 
through  the  medium  of  radio.  I  have  some- 
thing to  talk  over  with  you  that  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  both  of  us.  That 
something  is  your  Job  and  the  jobs  of  the 
65.000.000  other  employable  Americans 
caught  in  the  current  recession. 
unemployment 

Today  many  of  you  found  a  ptnk  slip  In 
your  pay  envelope.  Many  more  of  you  are 
about  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  many  mUlions 
already  unempl03red.  Government  sources 
tell  us  that  already  vmemployment  has 
reached  some  4.000,000.  Business  publica- 
tions estimate  the  total  to  be  5.000.000  with 
probably  an  additional  10.000.000  on  part- 
time  work. 

In  the  Western  States  most  of  our  copper 
and  other  metal  mines  are  closed.  In  New 
England  the  woolen  mills  and  shoe  factories 
are  operating  on  only  a  part-time  basis.  The 
same  is  true  in  pottery,  glassware,  cotton,  and 
rayon  textiles.  In  fisheries,  and,  yes,  even  in 
the  automobile  industry.  Everywhere  busi- 
ness and  Industry  seem  to  be  in  a  spiral  ot 
retrenchment. 

Now  there  is  a  rather  startling  paradox 
to  this  unemployment  plcttire.  It  comes  at 
a  time  when  economists  tell  us  that  we  are 
still  operating  In  a  buyers'  market. 

FACTORS  IN  THE  RECESSION 

The  American  people  today  are  hearing  a 
great  deal  about  a  business  recession,  fear  of 
large-scale  employment,  threatened  devalua- 
tion of  the  Brtish  pound,  and  dollar  shortages 
in  foreign  covmtrles.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  separation  of  these  items  in  the  news 
makes  them  appear  as  separate  problems.  In 
fact,  they  are  only  different  aspects  of  the 
same  problem. 

They  all  are  directed  to  the  American  mar- 
ket which  Is  the  one  market  In  the  world 
which  every  nation  would  like  to  have. 

It  is  the  fear  of  American  businesses  that 
It  wUl  be  deprived,  through  Government  in- 
terference, of  a  share  of  its  own  market, 
that  causes  uncertainty  and  retrenchment. 
It  Is  this  new  factor — dividing  the  source 
of  our  Income — our  own  markets— which 
makes  an  accurate  forecast  of  the  future 
based  on  past  experience  impossible. 

THREE-PART    FREE-TRADE    PROGRAM 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
plunged  Into  a  disastrous  foreign  economic 
undertow  by  a  State  Department  operating 
throueh  its  three-part  free-trade  program, 
which  can  onlv  result  in  leveling  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  to  that  of  the  low-wage 
living  standards  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

TRANSFER   AMERICAN    JOBS   TO   FOREIGN   SOIL 

The  ECA  through  its  Director.  Mr.  HoC- 
man.  is  now  advocating  and  financing  an  in- 
dustrial production  program,  through  the 
16  ECA  European  nations,  which  wUl  not 
only  make  them  completely  self-stifflclent, 
but.  in  the  Directors  own  words.  wUl  in- 
crease their  exports  65  percent,  chiefiy  to  the 
United  States  under  the  free-trade  pro- 
gram. This  Is  a  frank  admission  of  a  pro- 
gram to  transfer  American  Jobs  to  the  for- 
eign low-wiige  countries  and  slave  labor  of 
Europe. 


There  is  no  practical  difference  In  Import- 
ing the  products  of  low-cost  labor  and  Im- 
porting the  cheap  labor  Itself. 

THE    BOLD   NEW    PROGRAM 

In  order  to  do  the  same  thing  on  a  world 
scale,  the  President  has  proposed  a  bigger 
and  better  Marshall  plan  or  ECA,  known  as 
the  "bold  new  program."  Under  this  pro- 
gram. American  taxpayers  will  guarantee  for- 
eign investments  of  manufacturers  and  proc- 
essors not  only  in  Evu-ope  but  also  in  Asia 
and  Africa— Its  magnitude  wUl  be  sufficient- 
ly colossal  that  It  will  not  only  supply  the 
foreign  market  that  the  original  Marshall 
plan  was  supposed  to  develop  for  American 
wage  earners  and  Industry,  but  the  surpluses 
that  will  stream  Into  American  ports  from  all 
over  the  globe  wUl  supply  a  large  part  of  the 
American  market  Itself  and  displace  the 
American  worklngmen. 

The  three-part  free-trade  program  will 
then  be  complete  and  American  Jobs  will  be 
transferred  to  foreign  soil  under  the  guUe 
of  promoting  world  peace. 

I  have  coined  a  phrase  to  describe  otir 
present  program.  I  call  it  the  three-part 
free-trade  program  designed  to  level  our 
wage  standard  of  living  with  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  It  Includes: 

1.  Appropriations  from  American  pocket- 
books  to  make  up  the  trade-balance  deficiU 
of  the  European  nations  in  cash  each  year — 
ciirrenUy  labeled  ECA— our  chief  export  is 
cash. 

2.  Extend  the  selective  free-trade  principle 
adopted  by  the  State  Department  through  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

3.  The  copper  rivet  in  the  free-trade  pro- 
gram will  be  the  proposed  adoption  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization— 58  na- 
tions with  58  votes— each  with  one  vote  wiU 
meet  each  year  to  distribute  among  them- 
selves the  remaining  production  and  markets 
of  the  world. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  imder  the  guise 
of  making  up  trade-balance  deficits,  we  have 
fed  into  the  bottomless  maw  of  Eiirope  and 
Asia,  the  fantastic  sum  of  $41,000,000,000. 
I  wonder  If  you  fully  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  that  sum. 

Forty-one  billion  dollars  is  $5,000,000,000 
more  than  the  combined  assessed  valuation 
of  the  11  Western  States,  Including  Califor- 
nia Oregon,  and  Washington— and  the  14 
Southern  States,  Including  Texas,  and  ac- 
counts for  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States.  At  this  rate  we 
can  dispose  of  the  whole  business  In  a  very 
short  time. 

THE   FRENCH   TRADE  CONFERENCE 

For  some  3  months  now  the  American  dele- 
gates have  been  In  Prance  In  an  International 
conference  designed  to  again  slash  United 
States  duties  rates.  This  is  the  second  gen- 
eral slash  in  18  months,  despite  complete 
ignorance  of  the  effects  of  the  first  slash. 
When  as  a  result  of  the  horse-trading 
methods  the  foreign  nations  finaUy  agree 
what  the  United  States  duty  rates  shall  be. 
these  rates  will  then  be  made  permanent  by 
signing  an  International  agreement. 

CURRENCY  MANIPULATTON  FOR  TRADE  ADVANTAC« 

Now  in  the  beginning  of  my  talk  I  men- 
tioned the  current  lively  Interest  in  the 
value  of  the  British  pound  and  said  that  it* 
value  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present 
business  vmeasiness.  I  wUl  now  tell  you  why. 
As  soon  as  the  Ink  is  dry  on  the  international 
agreement  fixing  American  duty  rates,  any 
lowering  oi  a  foreign  currency,  such  as  the 
British  poimd,  renders  worthless  the  entire 
agreement.  The  present  pegged  but  artificial 
value  of  the  pound  Is  $4.03  and  the  interna- 
tional tariff  agreement  is  being  signed  on 
the  basis  that  the  pound  will  continue  to 
be  worth  $4  03. 
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XT  the  pegging  of  the  pound  is  discontinued 
and  It  is  permitted  to  fall  to  the  level  of 
its  real  worth  Its  Talue  would  be  between 
•a  and  13.  For  example,  a  British  Imported 
item  worth  1  pound  now  sells  for  H  in  otir 
market,  in  competition  with  American  items 
worth  »4.  After  devaluation,  the  same  Brit- 
ish Item  would  promptly  be  offered  for  sale 
in  our  market  at  a  {vice  reduced  anywhere 
from  25  to  50  percent. 

A  flexible  import  fee  bill  which  I  have 
recently  ofTered  would  automatically  take 
into  account  the  depreciaud  value  of  the 
British  poimd  and  our  duty  or  import  fee 
would  vary  in  direct  relationship  to  the 
economic  situation.  This  wotild  take  away 
the  incentive  foreign  nations  now  have  to 
circtmivent  American  duty  rates  by  tinker- 
ing with  value  of  their  currencies.  This 
flexibility  permits  immediate  adjustments  to 
changing  circumstances  which  is  impossible 
under  a  duty  rate  frozen  by  international 
agreement  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  second  step  in  the  three  part  free-trade 
program  was  inaugurated  through  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  under  which  the  State 
Department  has  adopted  the  selective  free- 
trade  principle,  and  which  is  to  be  extended 
for  3  years  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Free  trade  has  been  sold  to  tills  country 
through  the  catchwords  "reciprocal  trade." 

CATCH    raXASS    TO    SELL    ntXS    TKAOX 

The  phrase  "reciprocal  trade"  does  not  oc- 
ctir  in  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act — the 
act  is  not  reciprocal  and  does  not  operate  that 
way — but  is  simply  a  catch  phrase  to  sell  free 
trade  to  the  American  people,  cloaked  in 
more  Involved  and  less  understandable 
phraseology. 

Until  recently  each  of  the  three-part  pro- 
gram—the BCA— the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act — and  the  International  Trade  Organixa- 
tlon  were  each  represented  to  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation  aa  great  emergency  legislation 
in  itself — now.  however,  even  the  Secretary 
o(  State  admits  that  it  is  all  one  program. 

TXAOC    TSXaTXES    4    OWZ-WAT    sTXsrr 

Ho  other  nation  want*  this  so-called  trade 
wblch  our  Btote  Dapart- 
it  !•  pariitnf  to  apfrty  to  tbair  own  trad* 
]>at  week  BrlUln  made  a  bilateral 
rat  with  the  Af  fen  tine  in  direct  tiO' 
laUam  ot  thU  prograai  and  over  the  violent 
otf  our  SUM  DtpMtflMnt.  Today* 
«  mmOat  tMsty  b*twMti_ 
Writmin  and  TofostMlA,  wkMi  to  «|«j«lif 
•oouary  lo  tttt  pi«tnu,  amd,  «l  mntM,  uva 
»i  lA  d«M  Xkmm  »ttl  aalM  lu 
lii^NrtiMl  yroUfC, 
•ritaiii  iMc  »lr9m4r  a»a4»  ttmMt  trad* 
iraaUM  wHh  other  0urof>*an  c^/tMitrtaa,  lii' 
Tt»«fe  arit  soflM  M  Mlat^ral 
•tlM  mad*  by  tlMNM  ^mff  Marahatl'plan 
*ntrU0  witli  Rumu  and  iMT  ■auillt4Mi  h*. 
curtain  Thus  every  Irnp'/rtaM 
—Hon  lit  the  world  Ium  evidancad  lu 
Itlon  to  ttte  program  by  ignartm§  and 
dlMViardtnfl  it.  Mowerar,  thaM  nattona  are 
always  wililaf  to  sit  down  at  any  Intarna- 
tieadi  toaiwun  and  watch  the  UnlUU 
lla  remaining  tarllfa  Ui  what' 
patni  tlMae  na t toad •HMWi' but  ««  (<<r 
tJMtr  tarifla—wdll  itet'i  a  dUIaraut 
thing 

They  giva  that  well-kncvn  dlptomatle  lip 
•ervle*  to  thto  program  and  promptly  nullify 
every  concession  they  have  made  throunh 
quotas,  manipulation  of  their  currencies  fur 
tfddd  advaoUg*  and  in  other  ways.  Of 
ooviffM.  thaa*  nulllflcations  are  couched  in 
Aifooa*  and  Oaaton  languagf^.  and  our  State 
Department  never  falls  to  extend  iU  sympa* 
thdtte  understanding. 

CCOKOM1C  anucTtrxx  hcinc  wxxckxd 
The  Members  of  Congreas  are  kept   busy 
on   leglaJation    to   correct   the   problems   of 
constituents  who  have  been  hurt,  or  afraid- 
they  will  be  hurt  by  some  action  of  the  ad- 
ministration   taken    under   a   prevlcuj   con- 
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the  fundament4i 
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1 7esterp  rodeo — and  bites  his 

Is  being  cinched  on  blm. 

bad  that  he  can  only  think 

a  time  and  when  the  bucka- 

ear.  the  saddle  is  on  and 

It  off. 

a  considerable  number 
denotinced  the  State  De- 
trade  program. 


so 


tie 


ASSIST     FOREIGN 


We  can  assis' 
emergency 
our  ability  wi 

We  can   loan 
within  the 
is  important  to 
the    RFC    loans 
times  of  stress 


NATIONS     WrrHOTTT    WXSCKINC 
ECONOMT 

foreign  nations  by  feeding 

people  to  the  extent  of 

thtut  injuring  our  economy. 

money   to  private   Industry 

nations  whose  integrity 

us.  in  the  same  manner  as 

money    to   cur    citizens    in 


hun  jry 


for«  Ign 


rLi  xiBLE  iMPorr  rxx 


We  can  adopt 


foreign  nations 
ing  such  goods 


market  l)etweei 
that  we  product 


whe  ■"  it  comes 
year   extension. 
Agreements  Ac1 


MM 


of 
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the  flexible  import-fee  sys- 


tem to  establls  i  a  market  for  the  goods  of 


on  a  definite  basis  of  bring- 
In  on  our  basis  of  costs — 
thereby  maintaining  our  standard  of  living 
through  the  floir  under  wages  while  we  are 
assisting  other   latlons  in  raising  their  own. 

import  fee  does  not  prevent 
imports — but  bi  ings  such  im{X)rts  in  on  our 
level  of  costs. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  bill  In  the 

sole  aim  of  restoring  fair  and 
reasonable    conipetitlon    In    the    American 


foreign  products  and  those 
and  I  intend  to  offer  it  as  a 


substitute  for  tl  e  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 


before  the  Senate  for  the  3- 
Under  the  present  Trade 
as  amended  last  year,  the 
United  States  'ttarlir  Commission  Is  directed 
to  determine  after  investigation  the  rate  of 
duty  which  shoi  ild  be  applied  to  an  imported 
item  so  that  th^  rate  below  which  the  duty 
cut  without  endangering 
American  industry  will  be  known  in  advance. 
Tbia  Is  the  «  -called  peril  point  to  which 
the  flute  Ocpa  iment  has  objected  becatisc 
they  do  not  wi  nt  that  polot  of  Injury  to 
Amerlran  btjstn  ma  to  be  a  oiatter  of  p«Mlc 
My  b^l  ««aM  ttrnptf  sake  the 
urwr  or  tmpon  fee,  thus 
ddrvMClf  npnaipttnu  the  diff«^rntidf  of  «0M 
df  ppdfltMlkin  d  M  m/«Klf  to  the  dlCefWMd  In 
'         o  living 

It 'trig  wtt*  ttM  Aeor  under 
tra«aa— white  aifiHing  oefeer  ndUoM  hi  rala' 
Ing  their  f/wn 
I  have  no  qus^el  with  anyone  who  befldvee 
wage'tlvlng  standard  of 
llring  l«  U)n  hlflli  In  this  c/untry  and  that  It 
aliouid  be  U/wen  d  through  a  reduction  of  the 
floor  under  «ad<  •  «rhi«h  Is  the  tariff  or  hnport 
fee  mailing  up  he  dtflerentui  of  the  eoet  of 
goods  pr(Klu«e<  bjr  ihe  IoW'Wh*  foreign 
labor 

Moweter,  the  Um»  man  canttot  be  for  free 
trade  and  fur  ri  alnuining  higher  «ade'liy< 
Ing  standard  ( i*  two  pualtlone  are  elmpiy 
not  compatible. 


The  Bold  New  Pro{ram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABltAHAM  J.  MULTER 

>r  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUS  £  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednei  day.  June  22,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


the  following  article  by  John  G.  Rogers, 
which  app)eared  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  17.  1949: 

THE  BOLD  NEW  PROGRAM  —  CNDEB  PRESENT 
PLANS  rr  WILL  EMPHASIZE  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE  IN  ACRICtarCTRE  AND   HEALTH 

(By  John  G.  Rogers) 

Lake  Success,  June  16. — The  phrase  "tech- 
nical assistance"  has  become  a  shibboleth 
In  international  economic  conversations  ever 
since  President  Truman  announced  in  Janu- 
ary that  the  United  States  was  projecting 
a  bold  new  program  to  speed  the  progress 
of  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  the  imaginations  of  statesmen  and 
economists  in  backward  or  needy  countries, 
there  arose  Immediately  the  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  the  United  States  pouring  out  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  build  dams 
and  power  plants  and  factories  In  scores  of 
places  around  the  world  where  such  installa- 
tions were  needed. 

The  next  development,  however,  was  a 
great  anticlimax  and  it  caused  the  delegate 
of  India  to  remark  sadly  and  a  bit  caustically 
before  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  that  the  Truman  plan  seemed 
to  be  not  bold,  not  new,  and  hardly  even  a 
program. 

In  that  next  development,  which  occurred 
in  February,  the  United  States  simply  asked 
the  United  Nations  to  set  down  on  paper 
the  outline  of  a  plan  through  which  under- 
developed countries  might  be  assisted  toward 
faster  economic  progress.  Gone  suddenly 
was  the  original  vision  of  dollars  immediately 
pouring  out  of  Washington  and  heading  all 
over  the  world. 

Now,  the  United  Nations  and  one  of  Its 
specialized  agencies  have  produced  a  paper 
plan  that  calls  for  spending  136,000,000  the 
first  year  and  $50,000,000  the  second  year  in 
a  long-term  program  to  supply  expert  know- 
how  to  countries  which  need  it  to  enable 
them  to  make  fuller  use  of  their  own  re- 
sources. 

Having  received  their  Orst  disappointment 
at  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  the  have- 
nou  received  their  second  one  from  reading 
the  UN  report.  They  found  the  figure*  small 
for  a  program  that  had  started  with  the 
worde  "hold"  and  "new," 

Ther  found  that  th4»r  did  Bdt  eCdttd  to 
eequlre  much  of  anything  frm  WMiipttiig 
«ome  tnHnttitom.  Thejr  fotmd  that  a  poten' 
tial  reetpleiit  iHoiiid  be  prepared  to  paf  part 
of  the  e*nt  himaelf.  And  thef  found  that 
the  t§4M0M0  Ut  he  spent  the  flrst  3  year* 
wae  to  he  raleed  thrrMjgh  volunfary  C/ntribu. 
tion  f  the  eountrtee  mtmWtn  of  the  Vn 
•nd  the  epecteiiMd  afeiwlii  ^artletpatinf 

In  ptals  fMt,  that  means  that  If  there  U 
to  he  any  etihatanttal  UN  prugridi  of  td«li- 
nleal  assistance  Uj  underdeveiopMl  umntrtm, 
the  Onlted  fltetes  wtii  have  to  foot  the  SMjor 
part  (ft  the  bill. 

While  the  VH  program  U  now  out  In  the 
open,  Rwsittng  Economic  and  foetal  Council 
appriival  in  Oeneva  ne«t  Month  and  Gen' 
eral  Aseembly  approval  here  In  the  autumn, 
the  United  flutes  u  still  working  m  Waahing. 
ton  on  a  plan  of  lt«  o«ii  The  first  detaile 
•r*  espeeted  to  b*  made  public  shortly. 

It  Is  not  expected  to  be  a  big  plan.  In  terme 
of  dollars.  And  there  wUl  be  stUI  another 
disappointment  for  the  potential  recipients 
when  they  find  that  a  good  part  of  the 
American  plan  will  be  done  through  the  UN 
framework.  Instead  of  two  plans — a  UN 
plan  and  a  United  States  plan  operating  side 
by  side— the  plans  will  duplicate  in  part, 
thus  reducing  the  total  of  money  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  crowning  disappointment  of  all  will 
come  if  Congress  falls  to  approve  the  Amer- 
ican plan  with  its  contributions  to  the  UN 
plan  in  time  for  the  whole  program  to  get 
started  early  in  1950. 
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Ifoet  of  these  disappointments  were  cavised 
because  the  potential  recipients  were  not  re- 
alistic and  because  they  were  misled  by  the 
•*t)old  new  program"  phrase  used  by  President 
Truman.  Actually,  the  United  States  has 
been  administering  for  some  time  now  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  to  other  countries 
of  about  $18,000,000  a  year  and  the  new  totals 
of  such  work  projected  by  the  UN  and  the 
United  States  scarcely  rate  the  adjective 
"bold." 

Limitations  on  the  size  of  these  technical- 
assistance  programs  are  practical  ones.  In 
essence,  the  programs  are  teaching  programs. 
A  man  who  can  build  a  better  mouse  trap  is 
sent  out  to  Impart  his  secrets  to  a  man  In 
another  country.  Such  teachers  and  experts 
are  not  plentiful.  After  shortage  of  person- 
nel, another  limitation  is  the  abUlty  of  the 
recipient  country  to  use  new  projects  and 
knowledge  as  quickly  as  would  be  desirable. 
The  technical-assistance  planners,  who  aim 
to  bring  a  country  along  in  sound  improve- 
ment so  that  it  will  depart  from  the  poor- 
risk  class  and  attract  private  Investment, 
like  to  have  first  things  come  first.  But  they 
find  that  a  country  whose  people  are  ridden 
with  disease  comes  In  with  a  request  for  some 
complicated  machinery.  A  country  whose 
farmers  are  150  years  behind  the  times  in 
growing  the  simplest  of  foods,  wants  a  strip 

mill. 

The  technical-assistance  planners,  he  they 
United  States  or  UN,  will  reject  the  re- 
quests. The  first  country  will  have  to  ssk 
for  a  healt'i  project  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  disease.  The  second  will  get  an  agrlctil- 
tural  project  to  make  the  grain  grow  faster 
and  better.    Other  things  can  come  later. 

One  planner  remarked  recently,  "We  don't 
always  give  'em  what  they  want.  We  give 
'em  what  they  ought  to  want." 

In  the  UN  plan,  it  is  significant  that 
health  and  agriculture  projects  make  up 
more  than  half  the  total  for  the  first  year, 
and  nearly  half  for  the  first  2  years.  So  the 
emphasis  at  the  start  is  not  on  dams  and 
power  plants.  It  starts  at  the  bottom  by  try- 
ing to  promote  societies  of  healthy  people 
with  sufficient  food. 

And  in  those  homely  fields  the  technlcal- 
•aaletance  programs  are  dramatic  and  eaelt- 
iBf  in  their  poealbllltlea  of  achtcfwawnt. 
Ooaalder.  for  example,  that  10  tlM  Middle 
bet  »0  percent  of  the  rural  poptddtlOBa  euf ' 
fer  from  K:h»taaomlaels  thrr/ugh  infection 
from  polluted  water.  Cooaider  that  aO^OOO/* 
000  too§  ot  gralfl  aad  legttOM*— 10  oereMt  of 
tt§wogi4tfemmd0nemtioUtdUojooofiOO 
mtnom   l§  (oH  ummtf  t^mttH  ret  And 


assistance  projects  not  only  because  It  is  very 
badly  needed  in  that  area  but  also  because  It 
might  set  up  fields  In  which  Arabs  and  Israeli 
could  cooperate  and  hasten  the  day  when 
they  might  get  along  as  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

Another  political  aspect— the  inevitable 
one  that  t>edeviU  everything  the  UN  does — 
will  be  opposition  from  the  Rxissian  bloc. 
A  UN  program  financed  largely  by  American 
money  and  staffed  largely  by  western  experts 
will  l>e  attacked  by  the  Russians,  who  will  say 
it  is  more  economic  imperialism,  more  west- 
ern attempts  to  Influence  and  gain  control 
over  other  populations. 

Such  Russian  talk,  however,  will  weigh 
nothing  at  all  with  the  countries  in  tlie  po- 
tential recipient  class  and  the  technical- 
assistance  .irogram  can  be  an  effective  anti- 
Commtmist  program  in  a  sm-^U  way.  as  the 
Marshall  plan  was  in  a  big  way. 


Growing  Unemplojrment  Must  B« 
Stoppe<l— Western  Industries  Require 
Protection 


gUd'  fdddBt  _ 

HJMiH  tlM  dHtaf  dl  eueh  eltuatioM  there 
|0  M  ladlgAdtMi.  fn  •  Mnee,  UMllgiidtkm 
1«  OM  of  the  moiltee  of  teehieel  aaeietMiet 
pidfuilag.  To  put  in  ettreme  terme,  why 
dan  oBd  OMh  have  all  ttod  eomloru  in  the 
world  when  another  enst  dvtn  terape  to- 
gether ond  «•*!  •  d«r?  iMi't  It  poaeiMe  to 
help  the  hungry  one,  to  teach  him  to  help 
hlmtelf? 

•MMtanr  Odner*!  Trygte  Lie  ftUo  cited 
fom«  •trong  prddtlcal  reaeone  for  technical 
aaaUtance  In  a  recent  spee<>h     He  aald: 

"There  la  a  potential  limK* range  danger  to 
tiM  proipMtd  of  aehlettng  a  stable  peace  In 
one  of  the  economic  trends  that  haa  pereiet'^d 
after  the  war,  1  refer  to  the  rowing  eco. 
nomic  gap  between  the  eountriea  with  the 
highest  standards  of  living  and  productivity 
and  those  with  the  lowest.  The  peoples  of 
the  least-developed  countries — and  they  con- 
stitute far  nore  than  hal'  the  population  of 
the  world— are  increasingly  aware  of  thU 
growing  gap." 

It  is  inevitable  that  political  considerations 
will  figure  In  various  ways  in  the  projects  of 
technical  assistance.  One  political  motive 
on  a  high  plane  Is  in  the  mind  of  Secretarv 
General  Lie  He  thinks  that  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  should  receive  high  priority  in 


Talking  Books  for  the  Physically 
Incapacitated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
letter  from  Mr.  P.  H.  Price,  librarian  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  en- 
dorsing K.  R.  4034,  introduced  on  April  5. 
1949,  to  extend  to  those  so  physically  in- 
capacitated that  they  cannot  read  in  a 
normal  manner  the  privilege  of  sharing. 
like  the  blind,  in  the  program  for  fur- 
nishing talking  books.  I  am  hopeful  that 
early  and  favorable  action  may  be  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration on  this  measure,  which  would 
brim  ft  r»'  of  sunshine  to  the  necessarily 
drnb  llres  of  thOM  unfortutifttes. 

The  l«ttdr  follow*'. 
Tm  f%**  Li«MdT  Of  fuuMmmM. 
WhiUMphU,  Jun4  it.  iUt, 
Ut  Ksirflrtni  W.  UtJmm; 

DMA  MPMMvrenvi  KsarttM:  A  dOpy  oT 
your  Kduif  Mil  Ho  4014  tod*  )uM  douM  to  my 
aft— tmi,  M)4  I  am  wrttlng  to  eongretulatd 
yo«  for  bdvtsg  drawn  thia  Ml,  vhl«h  I  ood' 
•td«r  ood  of  ihd  fluwt  outetdodtof  pldMi  d< 
legletdtlon  and  one  which  would  provide 
reading  matter  to  many  invalids  who  are  now 
prerentdd  from  using  the  Oovcmment  talk' 
Ing'hoofe  records  (whldb  w*  now  restricted 
to  the  blind) 

M  librarian  of  the  public  library,  which 
etreuldtes  more  literature  for  the  blind  than 
any  other  depualtory  of  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  wrltlni  to  report  to  you  that  I 
have  persoiMlly  received  (and  was  forced  to 
turn  down!  many  applications  for  reading 
matter  from  bedridden  Invalid*,  who.  as  the 
law  now  funds,  cannot  use  the  ulklng-book 
records. 

I  truat  that  your  bill  wUl  pasa  at  thU  sea- 
slon  of  Congress,  and  I  aaaure  you  that  It  will 
be  a  great  pleasure  for  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  to  operate  under  this  law  In 
providing  talking-book  records  to  persons 
who  are  physically  incapacitated,  as  estab- 
lished by  a  competent  medical  opinion. 
Very  trtily  yours, 

F.  H.  Paici,  Librarimn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  rT.;H 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  me  over  radio  station  KSL.  Salt  Lake 
City.  AprU  25. 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  Intermountaln  West,  I  want 
to  discuss  a  problem  ttiat  affects  every  man. 
woman,  and  chUd.  as  well  as  every  business 
and  indiistry  In  our  great  Intermountaln 
empire.  More  specifically  I  mean  the  Na- 
tion's tariff  policy  and  our  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

This  matter  has  been  forcibly  called  to  my 
attention  at  this  time  by  a  letter  from  a 
Utah  constituent.  This  correspondent  spe^ 
ciflcally  pointed  out  the  decline  in  nonfer- 
rous  metal  prices  and  their  effect  on  the 
western  mining  industry. 

I  also  know  that  domestic  oil  production, 
the  fur  industry,  the  clothespin  Industry, 
the  watch  Indtistry.  and  many  other  indus- 
tries, are  being  hurt  severely  by  foreign  Im- 
ports. 

Presently  before  Congress  is  the  admlnls- 
trations  bill.  H.  R.  1211.  This  measure, 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  would  repeal 
the  Trade  Agreements  Ertenslon  Act  tS  IMS. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Act  first  heciwe  a 
national  Uw  in  1934  That  law  authorised 
the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreementa 
wtth  foreign  oo—trtss  WMtUn  certain  lUnlU. 
In  odwr  worde.  the  President 
tatd  ^reemente  wtth  fdisipi 
ever  H  tpp9$t9d  dMt  o" 
«r  fh»  mtd  tCdCdt  n 

fdfMotlone  od  d  dOMBdiN^  df 
„  tfedt  mlftn  hurdwi  or  ntthM  Ut' 

Hpundo, 
This  ddt 

very  llt4ld  ^ — , -^ . 

further  grMUd  th§  fmlSont  tUt  powm  %o 
mtkt  tarur  rate  adjuetments  tip  or  down. 
MvrMdd,  that  stxrh  ad^ietmente  did  not 
olmoi  M  psreeot  of  thd  tdflff  rate  in  effect 
in  JMHMry  mi-  no  ■iwim  taw  furth« 
niortioi  tiMt  the  rmktont  eould  not  traod- 
fer  eooMMdlties  from  the  duty-free  liet  to 
the  duty  list  or  vice  versa. 

Utlll^ng  this  power,  the  eteeutive  dd- 
partdMnt  now  has  reduced  tsrU!  rates  until 
they  are  st  thdir  lowest  point  in  history.  At 
the  same  tine,  factors  governing  thd  Mft  of 
production  In  the  United  ttates  are  st  a  ndsr 
all  time  high. 

The  Eightieth  BepuMlcan  Congress  only 
a  year  ago  held  extenalve  bearings  on  the 
tariff  problem  As  a  reeult  of  these  bsarings. 
two  important  fundamentals  were  recog- 
nized: 

First.  High  labor  cost  American  indus- 
tries could  not  compete  in  thU  country  on 
a  free  trade  market  basis  with  the  extremely 
low-cost  Industries  existing  In  foreign 
countries. 

Second:  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  the  Ccngress  that  the 
only  agency  of  the  Government  competent 
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•nough  to  analyse  and  make  recommenda- 
tk>iM  r«^ardlng  lariffs  lo  the  executive  de- 
partment was  the  Federal  TarlO  Com- 
mlaalo. 

Therefore,  last  yfr.  the  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Asr»^menta  Extension  Act  of  19 i8. 
The  principal  change  over  the  old  law  «aa 
the  recognition  and  establlsl-.ment  cf  a  perll- 
potnt  plan.  This  peril-point  plan  was  a 
aafety  device  designed  entirely  for  one  pur- 
poee  'nd  one  purpose  only — to  protect  Amer- 
ican Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  from 
low  cost  of  production  of  foreign  competition. 

It  worked  this  way: 

The  President  will  notify  the  Tariff  Com- 
mteslon  of  articles  that  might  be  affected 
by  tariff  agreement  The  Tariff  Ccmmisslcn 
would  hold  hearings  and  report  Its  flndings 
to  the  Presldeiit.  The  flndings  would 
specify  how  low  a  tariff  rate  could  be  estab- 
lished without  Injuring  the  American  pro- 
ducers The  Commission  also  should  report 
taMUuices  where  Increnaed  tariff  protection 
riWUld  be  established  to  protect  home  In- 
dustry against  foreign  competition. 

The  Prenldent.  under  the  act.  must  find 
that  existing  restrictions  are  burdening  for- 
•tgn  trade  and  that  purpoaa*  of  tb«  law  will 
be  earned  otit  by  the  afreMBcnt. 

If  Um  PrMMcnt  prttptmtm  to  enter  Into  an 
•frwiMfrt  with  fcretKii  countries  which  will 
reus  mttfs  below  thoee  found  by  the  Tartll 
Ootnmlsaloo  lo  be  adiieaMe  from  a  Hand' 
point  of  proUetkMi  to  Amcrlain  prodOMfV. 
IM  anjM  Mfi4  ■  dopy  of  MMb  Hrmauut  to 
fttmi  setiiiHi  out  «Mh  •rtMtd  oa  wli 
M  dM  Mi  follow  Utt  sdvlM  of  tiM 

■ad  cif«  th«  rm»on§  tor  hkt  ftflHm  !• 
MMfe  tadlaff.  Mowfwr.  th«  Pr«ei< 
l«  nttt  proMiMdi  fffviai  inaliinii  sny 
■gftwment  Ht  4t$ma  n^'Mssry 

He  hM  a  ffM  tend  to  maks  any  •draMMnt. 
TtM  only  requiremant  la  that  he  follow  the 
peril  poiste  ol  the  ttdaonaelito  ur  report  ble 
reawm  for  not  doing  M  lo  tte  CongrMt. 

Ttota  sefeguard  for  Ammimn  prodttdan  tee 
mH  yet  bad  a  ehaiMd  Id  verli  for  Md  pro- 
IdMldf)  df  o«r  standards  of  living  because 
BO  BOV  UMttes  have  been  entertd  into  since 
the  IMg  act.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  aduunuutiton  la  oefotiaiing  with  19 
natic.'u  CO  a  trade  agreement  which  will  ad- 
versely affect  American  producers  by  revising 
the  tariff  rates. 

A  repeal  of  the  protection  to  American 
producers  provided  by  the  peril-point  system 
will  give  the  Stste  Department  s  free  hand 
in  thcee  negotiatlorui.  It  la  expected  that 
fiirCher  reductions  in  our  tariff  rates  will  be 
granted. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  through  the  Marsliall  or 
EC  A  program  has  enabled  foreign  countries 
to  rebuild  their  Industries  with  the  latest 
labor-saving  machines  available.  Cheap 
lahor  on  these  machines  is  competing  for 
America^  markets.  Without  adequate  pro- 
tection our  own  money  given  to  these  foreign 
countries  will  bankrupt  the  American 
economy. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  constantly 
asserted  that  they  do  not  intend  to  make 
any  trade  agreements  which  will  Jeopardize 
American  producers.  Yet  the  facts  show 
otherwise. 

The  American  watch  Industry  Is  now  facing 
extinction  and  its  employees  unemployment 
because  there  is  not  adequate  protection 
•gainst  low-cost  foreign  competition. 

Farmers,  employers,  and  employees  in  the 
intermountam  area  might  think  that  this 
program  will  have  little  effect  on  them.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  Is  hardly  a 
western  State  whose  Industries  could  exist 
on  a  completely  free-trade  market. 

Let's  analyze  our  economic  conditions. 
The  wool  Industry  certainly  could  not  com- 
pete with  Eouth  American  and  Australian 
wool  if  it  weie  allowed   to   be  sold   In   the 


United     States 


feed   prices,  oi  r   wages   for   herders   are   far 
the  countries  named, 
lugar-beet  Industry  would  be 
completely  wipsd  out  In  a  free-trade  maricet. 
mining  and  smelting  actlvl- 
jnable  to  operate  If  the  lor- 
could  sell  their  products  In 
American  mariieU  without  limitation. 

Now.  how  alout  the  mining  Industry.  I 
want  to  quote  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
a  Utah  producer  on  this  matter. 


higher  than  Ir 
Our  western 


Our  western 
tlea  would  be 
etgn  producers 


Said  the  wri 


and  zinc  from 
"I  can  moet 


dludtd 
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without     restrictions.    Our 


er: 


"The  continuance  of  present  low  prices  Lb 
attrlbutnble  al  nost  entirely  to  the  huge  im- 
portations of  twlff-free  metals  from  foreign 
I  lefer  specifically  to  the  cat- 
astrophic decll  les  in  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 
Copper  has  dropped  In  price  from  23 > 2  to  18 
cents  per  pcurd;  lead  fron  21 S  to  U  cents 
171 '2  to  12  >  3  cenU  per  pound, 
mphatically  assure  you  from 
my  recent  maily  contacts  with  our  own  em- 
ployees and  th<  heads  of  labor  unions  In  this 
something  Is  done  in  the 
very  near  futti-e  by  our  entire  western  con- 
gressional deU  gatlon,  there  wllL  be  a  most 
bitter  and  viol  mt  reaction  against  the  pres* 
Congreae  In  giving  away  otir 
markete  to  uajlerpld  conpetltort  lo  foreigit 
countries 

Let  me  atiure  y<nt  moat  solemnly  that 
(hie  le  a  cond  torn  wbteto  we  OMist  (aee  and 
aai  SMrely  •  t  leory,"  my  edrrwpoiMkmt  con< 


tb«M   facte   the   fUpubltean 


MfiHIdtb  Cor  ireee  adopted  the  periip^iut 
-.  ^  .      thalTarm 


to  'etldve  tn  fre*  world  (r»d«. 
I  he  9gtt%  OB  AmarlMn  prO' 


wmt    t.qtie  w 
refardlesa  nt 
duoera 

The  Staid  ptpdrtment  negotletee  these 
treaties  Thei  ifore,  the  adroinlstratlon  till, 
H.  II  1311,  piopoaes  to  repeal  this  protec* 
tlon  to  the  American  public  They  have 
called  this  pr  )tecttve  provision  a  crippling 
amendment  b  icause  It  is  their  contention 
that  the  PresU  ent  would  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  disregai  d  the  facts  and  recommenca- 
tlons  of  the  ' 'ariff  Commission.  They.' the 
State  Departm  ent  free  traders,  fear  that  the 
President  could  not  adequately  Justify  any 
action  of  '^is  which  would  go  beyond  the 
peril-point    re  rommendations    of    the    Com- 


mission.    The 
the  voters  of 
port   the  tarif 
can  public  as 
slon. 

It  seems  to 
slon  that  the 


the  extension 


Mild  ifCdmInd  raldf  of  duty 
iomtilte 


Timtsaton 
telow  whMli  Mdwmila  prodttMre  would  be 
ttteMd  lo  9fm  pH$  with  th«  iMporidd  prod* 
Vdid  df  foroldi  I  oompetitore, 

Thif  protli  on  «m  otojoetdd  to  by   the 
freeidant  upo  t  advlre  nf  the  Matd  Dci>ari' 


fear,  and  Justifiably  so.  that 
he  country  would  likely  sup- 
rates   protecting   the   Ameri- 
ecommended  by  the  Commis- 


me  that  it  is  a  logical  conclu- 
admlnistratlon  expects  to  re- 
duce tariff  rales  to  the  detriment  of  many 
of  our  domestl  c  Industries.  Tney  apparently 
lese  facts  to  become  known  to 
ear  of  the  consequence  of  such 


do  not  want  t 
the  public  for 
publicity. 

It  should  ako  be  kept  tn  mind  that  the 
proposed  Nort:  i  Atlantic  pact  was  negotiated 
ree-trade  clique  In  the  State 
Article  2  of  that  pact  reads 


by  the  same 
[department. 
as  follows: 

**•  •  •  Ttiey  will  seek  to  eliminate  con- 
ftlct  In  their  1  itematlonal  economic  policies 
and  will  enccurage  economic  collaboration 
between  any  cr  all  of  them. 

What  type  1  )f  economic  collaboration  was 
contemplated  by  this  wording?  Remember, 
If  the  admlnli  tratlon  succeeds  In  amending 


act  of   1948.   which   Includes 


the  perll-polrt  protection  program,  and  if 
the  pact  Is  ra  Ifled.  there  will  be  no  protec- 
tion of  any  kl  id  from  cheap  foreign  compe- 
tlUon. 


The  Republican  Party  Is  wholeheartedly  In 
support  of  a  reciprocal  trade  program.  But 
the  party  members  are  also  In  favor  of  main- 
taining adequate  protection  for  American 
producers.  By  adequate  protection  I  do  not 
mean  a  return  to  the  old  hit^h-tarlff-wall  pro- 
gram. That  Is  out.  The  Republicans  seek 
only  protection  to  the  extent  that  foreign 
commodities  are  placed  on  a  competitive- 
price  tjaals  with  American-produced  products. 

If  the  administration  leaders  were  sincere 
In  their  protestations,  they  would  have  no 
objection  to  continuing  the  peril-point  pro- 
tection features  of  the  present  law. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  amendments  to  H  B. 
1211.  which  will  Insure  the  continuation  of 
the  peril-point  protective  device  established 
by  the  act  of  1948. 


A  GraUful  GI 


EXTFN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  nxw  ToiK 
IM  TMX  HOUSE  OF  RBFRtSCITATIVCS 

Tu€»dav.  June  21.  1949 

Mr  KIATINO  Mr.  Speaker,  when  aO 
many  recipients  of  Oovemrmmt  aid  of 
one  form  or  another  takr  siKh  help  iot 
■rant«d,  It  U  refrrahlng  to  find  a  young 
man  who  takra  the  timt  tnd  ttldencci 
the  thouirhtftilnrM  to  evprtsa  gratltudf! 
for  the  aid  he  haa  rreelved.  As  he  had 
rrqUfited,  I  quoid  hie  letter  in  ord«'r  that 
hla  thanka  may  be  exprtMtd  to  thn  Mrm« 
bers  of  both  l«gUlatlve  bodlM,    . 

It  le  not  wf ,  however,  but  the  peopid 
of  a  grateful  Netlon  who  have  riven  our 
flchtlnc  men  thU  educational  oppor- 
tunity. I  feel  aure  that  moftt  of  them 
would  echo  the  senlimenta  of  my  con- 
stituent. 

The  letter  follows: 

Tooo  Union, 

Uwivw^iTT    or    ROCHLSm, 
RochesttT.  N.  Y  .  June  16.  1949 
Congressman  K  B.  Kcatinc, 
House  0/  Representatiies. 

Waxhington,  D.  C. 
Dt.K*  Sia:  I  have  Just  completed  3  years  of 
training  under  Public  Law  346  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  In  physics. 
Would  It  te  possible  for  you  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  to  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives aiid  the  Senate  for  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  aid  they  have  given  me  through 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  during  this  time? 
Sincerely  ycvirs. 

WnxjAM  Spit. 


The  Basiog-Point  System  Diverts  Steel 
From  Water  Carriers  to  More  Costly 
Rail  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  effect.s  of  the  bai-ing-point  system  in 
the  steel  industry  has  been  to  encourage 
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shipment  of  steel  by  rail  where  water 
carrier  is  available  and  where  shipment 
by  water  would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper. 
The  reason  is,  in  general,  that  the  bas- 
ing-point  formula  used  in  this  industry 
for  computing  delivered  prices  utilizes 
factors  which  are  based  on  rail  freight 
charges. 

BASING  poirrr  thrxatxned 

Early  In  the  year  1938  there  were  sev- 
eral Government  actions  pending  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  continuation  of 
the  basing-point  system  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, a  threat  which  caused  apprehen- 
sion among  the  railroads  as  well  as 
among  the  steel  companies.  Among  these 
were  the  following: 

First,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
had  issued  a  formal  complaint  against 
members  of  the  cement  Industry,  charg- 
ing conspiracy  to  fix  prices,  through  the 
use  of  a  similar  baslng-polnt  formula, 
and  public  bearings  on  thl<  cMe  had  been 
In  prof reaa  alnce  the  previous  year. 

Second,  the  Commission  had.  at  the 
Mqnest  of  the  President.  In  1937.  made 
ta  tnvestlfatlon  of  thi.i  «y.%tem  in  the 
steel  industry,  and  bad  submitted  a  re- 
port in  the  spring  of  IfU. 

ATBAia  Of  TI*IC 

Third,  the  organizetlon  of  the  Tem- 
porary National  IcooooKc  Committee— 
TWtC— was  tmder  wif.  and  plens  for 
investigatloni  and  studies  were  being 
drawn  up,  Th*  baslng-potnt  system  in 
the  suel  industry,  wa*  high,  if  not  flret, 
on  the  list  of  economic  matters  to  be 
investigated,  Members  of  the  stiff  of 
both  the  federal  Trade  CommiMion  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  were  aaslst- 
ing  m  the  development  of  plans  for  this 
investigation. 

All  of  these  activities  catised  some  ap* 
prehension  in  the  industry  and  caused 
the  railroads  to  fear  that  the  system 
would  indeed  be  stopped  by  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws.    The  railroads  ex- 
pected, in  this  eventuahty.  that  with  an 
outbreak   of   competition   in   steel,  the 
steel  producers  would  be  inclined  to  adopt 
more  economical  means  of  transporta- 
tion wherever  these  means  were  avail- 
able.   The  fact  that  this  fear  was  a  very 
real  one  and  that   the   railroads  took 
joint  action  to  circumvent  the  possibility 
of  losing  traffic  to  the  water  carriers  in 
the  event  the  basing-point  system  was 
broken,  is  documented  in  the  evidence 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  its  Sherman  Act  suit  against  the  rail- 
way associations  in   1944.     Among  this 
evidence  is  the  docket  of  the  twenty- 
fifth    meeting   of   the   Traffic    Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  on  July  20.  1939.  which 
contained  the  suggestion  that  efforts  be 
made  to  induce  the  steel  companies  to 
discontinue  use  of  water  transportation. 
Mr.    Cleveland,    vice    president    of    the 
American  Association  of  Railroads,  had 
been  urged  the  previous  month,  to  have 
Mr.  Pelley,  then  president  of  the  AAR. 
arrange  a  conference  with  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  the  larger  steel  corporations 
to   discuss   the  question  of   rail  versus 
water.    The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  which 
ensued   between   the   executives  of   the 


AAR  and  the  executives  of  the  major 
steel  companies  on  Aug\ist  4.  1938: 
rtoczEDOics     OF     waxmiG.     cHicACo,     nx., 

ACCUST  4,  1»38,  H.  WHBOH,  VICE  CHAIHMA*, 
TEAmC  KxaCTTTIyg  ASSOCiATIOK,  EA»T««1I 
nVUTOBT,  PRISIDINC 

This  conference  with  representatives  ol 
the  Iron  and  steel  Industry  had  been  ar- 
ranged becatise  of  the  desire  of  the  rail  car- 
riers to  ascertain  whether  the  change  in 
conditions  arising  from  recent  decision  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  respect  to 
competition  in  that  Industry  and  method  of 
pricing  Iron  and  steel  products  would  result 
in  disturbing  the  present  channels  of  trans- 
portation through  diversion  of  traffic  to  other 
transportation  agencies,  because  of  desire  to 
effect  economies  necessary  to  meet  competi- 
tive delivered  prices. 

Request  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  raU 
carriers  that  before  negotiating  with  other 
transportation  agencies,  shippers  discuss  the 
matter  further  with  the  raU  carriers  In  order 
that^  the  latter  may  be  apprised  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
ascertain  what  can  be  done  to  continue  the 
traflc  in  raU  movement. 

From  tbe  discussion  whlcb  ensued  It  was 
apparent  that  shippers  were  not  certain  as  to 
^  sclent  of  tbe  competition  wtoicb  they 
wotttd  bs  called  upon  to  meet,  and  that  until 
this  qusetloD  bad  bees  rssotvsd  tbey  would 
oo(  be  in  position  to  atfviM  wbat  rea4|tist' 
•ent  of  freight  rates  would  be  necessary  to 

bold  tbe  trais  to  rail  movenent. 

Vn4m  Um  basing-polnt  system,  shtp- 
meiHg  of  gUgl  have  in  a  great  many  in- 
sunegf  bggo  mtdt  by  water,  m  whir,h 
CAM  the  ftoet  eompanie*  have  usually 
ebATtad  the  euetomers  rail  rttet.  This 
OMans,  of  eotirse,  that  where  wat«r  ear- 
rler  u  available,  the  iieel  produogr  may 
ship  by  thu  method  and  make  some 
extra  profto  on  the  dtStrtnoe  between 
rail  and  water  rates.  Ifewever.  there 
have  been  a  great  many  other  Irutances, 
involving  a  very  substantial  volume  of 
traffic,  when  shipment  was  made  by  rail, 
although  water  carriers  could  have  t>een 
utilized  at  a  lesser  cost. 

WHT  STZEL  paooccias  FAvoa  BAH  sosna 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the  steel 
producers  have  a  preference  for  the  rail- 
roads over  water  earners  in  any  event 
In  the  first  place  there  is  a  financial 
community  of  interest  between  many  of 
the  railroads  and  the  large  steel   pro- 
ducers.   Both  the  roads  and  steel  pro- 
ducers have  the  same  financial  backers 
who  cement  th^  community  of  interest. 
The  infiuence  of  these  backers  is  fre- 
quently out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
direct  holdings  of  securities  in  either  of 
the  enterprises.    Such,  for  example,  is 
the  case  where  one  of  the  prominent 
investment  banks  is  the  backer  of  both 
railroads  and  steel  producers.    The  m- 
fluence  exerted  by  the  banker  is  that  of 
the  financial  mentor.    Both  types  of  en- 
terprises depend  upon  the  cooperation 
and  good  will  of  the  banker  when  the 
need  for  new  financing  arises.    More- 
over, the  various  board  members  of  both 
types  of  enterprise  depend  upon  a  simi- 
lar good  will  whenever  the  need  for  fi- 
nancing arises  m  other  enterprises  in 
which  they  may  be  interested.     In  the 
second  place,  the  relationship  between 
railroad  and  steel  producer  Ls  that  of 
one  best  customer  serving  another.     The 
railroads  are  very  large  puichasers  of 


steel  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  steel 
producers  are  very  large  users  of  rail- 
way services.  The  result  Is  that  the 
business  between  railroad  and^teel  pro- 
ducer tends  to  be  an  allocated  business. 
That  is,  the  railroads  tend  to  distribute 
their  purchases  of  steel  among  the  vari- 
ous producers  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  traffic  the  producers  provide  to  the 
road;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  steel 
producers  tend  to  divert  and  allocate 
their  traffic  among  the  roads  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  steel  business  the  vari- 
ous roads  provide. 

But  beyond  this  general  community  of 
interest  between  railroad  and  steel  pro- 
ducer, there  are  several  other  specific 
reasons  why  use  of  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem tends  to  divert  steel  traffic  to  the 
railroads  and  away  from  alternative  wa- 
ter carriers.    One  of  the  Important  rea- 
sons Is.  that  since  the  customers  of  sted 
are  charged  rail  rates  anyway,  many 
customers  tend  to  Insist  upon  getting  the 
services  which  they  kxxam  the)  are  pay- 
ing for.    That  is  to  say.  since  a  customer 
knows  that  delivered  prices  charged  for 
steel  inehide  all  rail  rates,  he  sees  no 
reaeon  why  bg  gtioiiU  permit  the  sieel 
productr  to  iMp  bf  water  and  take  an 
■diitioiiil  profit  on  the  sale.    Further- 
mere,  the  shipment  bf  vMdr  trill  fre« 
Otidntly  cause   he  owgtowgr  mm»  addl* 
tlonal  trouble  in  arranging  for  deltvi>ry 
by  trugfe  or  ottogr  gMtptional  aaiag 
f fom  the  water  terminal  to  his  plang.  Md 
he  sees  no  reaeon  wliy  he  should  Uke  thig 
additional  trouble  when  he  is  not  per- 
mltted  to  share  in  the  savings  which  re* 
suit  from  water  shipment. 

A  second  reason  is  that  the  steel  pro- 
ducers are  themselves  reluctant  to  ship 
by  water  carrier  to  many  eommunltlea 
on  terniA  which  would  require  them  to 
charge  those  communities  rail  rates  for 
the  shipments.    Such  a  practice  involves 
a  rather  clear  and  obvious  piece  of  dis- 
crimination    against     the     community 
which  Is  likely  to  arouse  a  storm  of  pro- 
test which  would  threaten  not  only  the' 
continuation  of  this  particular  practice, 
but  perhaps  the  entire  basing-poUit  sys- 
tem   as    well.    Some    communities    are 
much  more  keenly  aware  than  others  of 
the  far-reaching  effects  Oi  discrimina- 
tions  upon   their   economic   well-beUig, 
and  are  more  alert  than  c  tiiers  in  pro- 
testing such  discriminations  when  they 
arise.     Consequently,  in  the  interest  of 
the  larger  goal  of  preserving  the  basing- 
point  system  and  thereby  avoiding  an 
outbreak  of  price  rivalry  between  com- 
petitors, the  steel  producers  are  inclined 
to  use  raU  shipments  to  such  communi- 
ties, maintaining  a  fiction  that  the  al- 
ternative water  carrier  would  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  sales  transactions,  or 
that  the  savings  in  costs  would  not  be 
worth   the  time  lost   to  the   generally 
slower  means  of  transportation. 

While  such  diversion  to  a  costly  means 
of  transportation  is  undoubtedly  of  bene- 
fit to  the  railroads,  it  discriminates 
against  another  type  of  business,  namely, 
the  water  carriers;  it  adds  unnecessary 
costs  to  the  customer's  steel  bill;  and  It 
results  in  waste  of  national  resources  and 
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Inefficiency  in  the  economic  system  as  » 
whole. 

The  TNEC  recommend  d  that  the  bas- 
InR-point  system  be  declared  illegal  by 
Federal  act.  The  CMahoney  substitute 
would  tafaUae  the  buliic  point  after  it 
bM  beoi  ootlawed  by  the  Snpreme  Court. 


Mankipal  Judge  MiHoo  S.  Kronbcim,  Jr^ 
Exposes  Questionable  Credit  Practice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ^ 

HON.  PAT  SUTTON 

or    TZNNCSSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1949 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
appointed  Municipal  Judge  Milton  S. 
Kronheim.  Jr  .  has  pioneered  the  exposi- 
tion of  questionable  credit  practices  in 
the  Dti^trict  of  Colombia.  The  action  of 
Judge  Kronheim  is  to  be  commended  be- 
cause of  his  exposition  of  certain  credit 
rackets  now  existing  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. Such  courageous  action  on  the  part 
of  our  courts  in  exposing  would-be  credit 
prs  will  ultimately  eliminate  such 

practices.    Judge  Kronheim  is  to 

be  congratulated  upon  his  fair-minded 
■od  considerate  attitude  for  the  down- 
tRMlden. 

The  following  articles  appeared  in  the 
local  press  and  are  explanations  of  the 
type  of  credit  practices  that  are  in  ex- 
istence here.  More  power.  Judge  Kron- 
heim.   Keep  up  the  good  work. 

(From  tb«  Washington  Star| 

Wam-Rmachimq   Kbonhkim    RruMc    Snv    n 

Small  Claims  Cass 

A  ruling  that  may  have  »  far-reaching  ef- 
fect on  certain  types  at  rttall  sale*  on  credit 
waa  handed  down  yesterday  in  Small  Claims 
Court  when  Judge  Milton  S  Kronheim,  Jr  . 
loMsil  a  contract  between  a  merchant  and 
OHioaBer  in  the  latter'a  turar. 

The  roerchant.  the  tJnlwerMa  Jewelry  Co.. 
Inc..  635  P  Street  NW  .  had  brought  suit  for 
tllJ>5.  the  balance  due  on  a  pslr  of  shoes 
sold  to  Joseph  Mclver.  65.  colored  coal 
hustler. 

Ut.  MclTcr.  who  Is  nearly  blind  and  makes 
•1«  a  week,  bad  paid  93  down  on  the  shoes 
wttli  the  balance  to  be  paid  st  gl  a  week. 

JWlgs  Kronbeixn.  declaring  be  did  not 
think  there  was  any  sound  basis  for  granting 
such  a  credit,  dismissed  the  suit  with  pre- 
Jtidlce  against  the  plaintiff  and  ordered  the 
$3  deposit  returned  to  Mr    McItct. 

STOBS  TO  riLS  nrrtAL 

Attorney  Bertrand  Bernath.  counsel  for 
tiM  store,  announced  that  the  case  would  be 
■pfMalcd  to  the  Municipal  Court  of  Appeals 
ffiMi  said  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  busl- 
asH  bere  may  be  affected  by  the  ruling. 

In  giving  his  decision.  Judge  Kronheim 
declare  tbe  credit  extended  in  this  Instance 
was  aSf  a  business  matter,  but  rather  a 
gambls  or  a  acrloiis  bxisiness  error,  and  he 


"I  dont  think  Cnnsrcss  contaaM^atad  set- 
ting up  a  small  claims  court  for  tba  purpose 
of  correcting  such  an  error." 

Tsstlmony  brought  out  that  a  salesman 
for  the  stars  sokt  the  shoes  to  Mr.  Mclver  last 
March  9 

But  when  Mr  Mclver  trx-k  the  shoes,  he 
warned  that  If  his  wife  dldnt  like  them  be 


would  have  to  tu-n 
When  he  arrived 
thought  they  weni 


wAims 


rei  urn 

the 


almcBt 


The  defendant 
denied,  that  he  pi 
he  wanted  to 
was  filed  after 
eeasfully  to  obtai^ 
price,  the  court 

A  test   given 
C01  rtroom  showed 
weak  he  was 
nature  on  the 
showed,  was  an 

Attorneys  for 
that   the  shoe 
risk,  but  Judge 

"In   business 
must  be  taken 
risk.     I  do  not 
basis  for  grantlni : 
declared 

STUIHH 


pur  :hase 


itie  Jewelry  concern  arffued 

was   a   normal   business 

Kt^onhelm  held  otherwise. 

I  In  war,  calculated   risks 

But   this   Is   no  calculated 

t|ilnk   there  was  any  sound 

such  a  credit."  the  jurist 


Jx  dge  Kronhelfi 
studied  standard 
tions.    Citing  on< 

•There   Is 
other  book  on 
businessman's 
court's  opinion 
ment  in  this  cas< 

The  Jurist  also 
doubt  as  to  the 
claims  court  ovei 
adjudicates  suits 
It  handled  2.500 
them  brought  by 
terms.  ofScials  sa 

Announcing  pli 
Mr.  Bemath  l&st 
ous"  and  "arbltrvy 
tlal  that  It  be  cl 

"This   decision 
right  of  two  perlectl 
enter  Into  a  cont  'act 
"With  this  decisi  m 
eyesight  or  hearing 
to  him.    A  contract 
a  physical  exam 


9TAIVD/UIO   TEXTS 

pointed  out  that  he  had 

texts  on  credits  and  collec- 

by  title,  be  added: 

notaing   In   that   book   or   any 

crc  dlts  and  collections,  or  any 

e  tperlencc.     which     In     the 

cfiuld  JustUy  granting  judg- 


(From  the 
Caiorr  Srosi's  £ 


(By 
Under  a   tin 
reaching  eB>^rt 
here.  Municipal 
nied  a  «12  claim 
he  considered  a 
The    nevly    a 
small    claims 
methods  of  the 
In  its  "ordinary 
Ing    Its    claim 
Negro.  9000  bloct 


MAV 


bom  (Wers 


Court  observetfc 
slon  will  set  a  s 
debt    collectors 
luider  which 
extended  to 
Items  on  time 
to  have  a  market  I 
merchants  dolni 
bring  a  large  nur  iber 
Into  court  monthly- 

In   the  trial, 
contracted    a 
March  0  when  a 
a  pair  of  •14i»6 
near   his   boms. 
•slling  shoes  to 
by  house  and  me 

Mclver  said  h« 
deposit  and  pay 
Be  admitted 


•II 


them  twck.  he  testified, 
home,  his  wife  said  she 
too  expensive. 


TO  UTXnUI  SHOES 

testified,  and  the  plalntlfT 

oned  the  store  to  tell  them 

the  shoes.     The  suit 

store  later  tried  unsuc- 

the  rest  of  the  p\irchaae 

told 

JiKlge  Kronheim   In   the 

Mr.  Mclver's  eyes  were  so 

unable  to  read.    His  slg- 

agreement.  testimony 


remarked  that  he  had  some 
Jurisdiction  of  the  sniall 
such  a  claim.  The  court 
Involving  debtr  up  to  tSO. 
cases  last  month,  many  of 
merchants  selling  on  credit 
d. 

ns  to  appeal  the  Judgment, 

night  labeled  It  "danger- 

and  said  It  was  essen- 

t  rifled. 

violates    the    fundamental 

y  competent  parties  to 

,"  Mr.  Bernath  asserted. 

because  a  man  had  bad 

.  a  merchant  couldn't  sell 

wouldn't  be  good  without 


Washington  Times-Herald] 

m    RUTCTED    BT    KSONHEIM 


Oeorge  Norrls) 

expected   to  have  a  far- 
collection  Of  small  debts 
::ourt  Judge  Kronheim  de- 
of  a  store  becatiee  of  wtat 
<  uestionable  credit  practice, 
^poluteu    Jurist,    sitting    In 
took    issue    with    the 
CTnlversal  Jewelry  Co.,  Inc., 
c  ourse  of  btoslness,"  In  deny- 
fl^ainst    Joseph    Mrlver.    66. 
Stanton  Road  SE. 


idlr  g 
li 


SCT  STtHVAMD 

believe  Kronheim 's  decl- 

tindard  requiring  that  many 

nust   show    the   conditions 

credit  of  less  than  t50  wUl  be 

or  persons  purchasing 

rhe  ruling  also  Is  expected 

effect  on  small  downtown 

credit   business  and   who 

of  the  2,500  cases  taken 


was  brought  o\it  Mclver 

debt   with    Universal    on 

company  nieaoian  sold  him 

ihoes  on  a  sootbsast  street 

The    salesman    had    been 

Another  customer  In  a  near- 

Mclver  on  the  street. 

was  required  to  make  a  tS 

the  balance  at  $1  a  week. 

slgAlng  a  contract  with  an  "X 


mark."  but  contended  the  salesman  said  he 
could  return  the  shoes  If  he  did  not  like 
them.  The  defendant  said  he  called  the  store 
to  arrange  lor  return  of  the  shoes.  However, 
Donald  C.  Gorman,  the  store  credit  manager. 
stated  the  store  had  no  record  of  the  call. 
The  store's  attorney.  Bertrand  Bernath,  ar- 
gued Mclver  should  be  required  to  pay,  stat- 
ing "the  contract  was  made  In  gccd  faith  and 
the  defendant  received  the  merchandise." 

PATSON  NEARLY  BLIND 

Kronheim  found  In  a  courtroom  test  that 
Mclver  was  nearly  blind,  being  able  to  read 
only  large  letters,  and  could  not  write.  The 
^dge.  also  noting  Mclver  earned  only  118 
a  week  as  a  coal  hustler,  said: 

"There  is  nothing  In  the  books  on  credit 
and  collections  I've  read  which  would  Justify 
granting  credit  in  this  case.  I  am  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  credit  given  here  was 
not  as  a  business  matter,  but  as  a  gamble. 

"If  It  wasn't  a  gamble,  then  It  was  a  serious 
business  error.  Congress.  In  setting  up  this 
court,  did  not  contemplate  that  the  court 
would  correct  such  an  error." 

COMPUrr    FLANS    APPEAL 

Kronheim  then  dismissed  Universal's  sutt 
and  granted  Mclver's  claim  to  recover  the  $3 
deposit.  He  also  ordered  the  shoes,  which 
he  said  were  stir  unwt>m,  retiirned  to  the 
company. 

Later  Bernath  said  he  wUl  appeal,  stating 
he  felt  the  decision  denied  the  constitutional 
rights  of  two  perfectly  competent  parties  to 
enter  Into  a  contract. 


Adiircss  Delivered  by  Maj.  Aubrey  Eban, 
Representatrve  of  the  State  of  Israel  to 
the  United  Natbiu 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtJSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  de- 
livered by  Maj.  Aubrey  Eban,  representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  Israel  to  the  United 
Nations,  at  Brandeis  University,  Sun- 
day morning,  June  19,  1949,  in  Waltham. 
Mass.: 

You  have  registered  a  moving  and  sig- 
nificant occasion  in  honoring  the  State  of 
Israel  through  Its  representative  within  the 
walls  of  an  institution  bearing  the  name 
of  Louis  Brandeis.  Our  generation  has  be- 
held the  fulfillment  of  a  vision  which  many 
who  went  before  us  saw  as  an  act  of  pure 
faith.  It  is  the  vision  of  Israel  reviewed  and 
established.  Many  who  were  never  granted 
the  boon  of  seeing  this  aspiration  realized  in 
their  lifetime  are  nevertheless  the  partners 
of  modern  Israel  In  the  laurels  of  Its  victory 
The  revival  of  Israel  as  a  free  polity  and 
culture  rooted  In  the  soil  of  historic  mem- 
ory, taking  its  equal  place  amidst  the  dis- 
tinguished families  of  mankind  became  the 
yearning  and  passion  of  Justice  Brandeis  in 
the  dignity  of  his  declining  years.  In  his 
name  the  cause  of  Israel  became  linked  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  American  liberal- 
ism and  Jewish  solidarity.  It  remains  so 
linked  unto  this  day. 

The  rise  of  Israel  to  sovereign  Independ- 
ence after  2.030  years  of  anonymity  and  sub- 
mergence Is  Qo  oidinary  event  of  content- 
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porary  history.  It  represents  one  of  these 
rare  impuLsea  whereby  the  htmian  spirit  from 
time  to  time  bursts  out  from  the  confines 
of  its  ordinary  limitations.  Social  science 
and  political  research  will  find  this  a  fruit- 
ful area  of  inquiry,  long  after  Israel  has  cut- 
growa  the  attentions  of  topical  Journalism. 
One  of  the  oldest  cultures  of  mankind  hav- 
ing somehow  stirvived  at  the  depth  of  the 
emotions  which  they  challenge  and  arouse. 
Wliile  we  look  for  peace  we  shall  do  our- 
selves ani  the  world  no  service  If  we  distort 
the  true  proportions  of  aggression  and  de- 
fensa  of  Innocence  and  guilt.  When  wars 
are  waged  and  finished  the  world  asks  one 
question  alone.  It  Is  the  question  of  initial 
respoasibility:  the  question  who  first  chose 
war.  They  who  are  convicted  by  this  chal- 
lenge owe  it  as  their  least  duty  to  take  a 
preponderant,  constructive,  and  humble  part 
m  repairUig  those  ravages  which  are  still 
within  the  capacity  of  repair. 

The  flrst  rear  of  Israel's  independent  na- 
tional life  found  the  new  republic  In  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  survival.  The  second 
year  presents  it  with  problems  of  consolida- 
tion, no  less  intricate  and  hazardous  than 
any  o'  those  which  it  has  successfully  sur- 
mounted in  the  past.  The  attention  new 
focused  upon  our  social  and  economic  difla- 
culties  sliould  not  lead  ..nyone  to  imagine 
that  Israel's  political  tasks  are  over.  Yet  at 
least  we  face  these  tasks  in  the  full  stature 
of  sovereign  equality  within  the  very  United 
Natlona  of  whose  Judgment  the  State  of 
Israel  was  born.  When  we  raised  the  Star 
of  David  in  the  honored  circle  symbolizing 
the  uhitv  and  common  fraternity  of  man- 
kind, we 'were  assuming  added  responsibility 
as  well  as  enhanced  privUege.  The  Jewish 
spirit  m-JSt  now  prove  Itself  upon  a  world- 
wide arena.  The  universal  concepts  of 
Israel's  prophecy,  which  constitute  the  moral 
foundation  of  "the  charter,  are  faced  with 
concrete  challenges  in  the  manifold  Issues  of 
International  relations  and  fundamental  hu- 
man rights. 

Israel's  policy  within  the  United  Nations 
will    be    based    upon    democratic    principle. 
International  brotherhood,  and  regional  re- 
sponsibility.    The  first  two  principles  need 
little  explanation.    Israel  can  never  be  neu- 
tral between  reaction  and  progress,  between 
the  lingering  ghosts  of  nazlsm  and  the  re- 
viving spirit  of  democratic  government.     As 
for  universal  brotherhood,  we  dare  not  be 
forgetful  of  the  grim   and  awful  holocaust 
to  which  the  doctrines  of  racial  and  reli- 
gious   discrimination    led    our   own    people 
who  were  consigned  in  their  millions — men, 
women     and      children  — to     cold-blooded 
slaughter.    Stirely  this  unique  and  torment- 
ing  erperlence    must    have   left    us    with    a 
sharpened  sense  of  Individual  sanctity,  a  deep 
and  abiding  concern  for  fundamental  human 
rights.     It  is  of  the  third  principle,  that  of 
regional  responsibility,  that  I  would   speak 
to   ycu    in   my    concluding   words.     By    re- 
gional responsibility  I  mean  a  sense  of  Is- 
rael's  Identity   with    the    genuine   Interests 
of  the  Near  East.    There  Is  much  in  the  Arab 
world  that  we  can  neither  emulate  nor  ad- 
mire.    We  cannot   be   associated  with   con- 
ceptions of   government   based  on   personal 
autocracy,   regarding   government   in    terms 
of  privilege,  not  of  responsibility.    We  can- 
not  endorse  the   huge   social   contrast,   the 
sad   di^arity   between   the   squalor   of   the 
many    and   the    extravagant    luxury   of    the 
few.      We    look    with    sympathetic    aversion 
upon  the  Illiteracy,  ignorance,  endemic  dis- 
ease and  primary  poverty  which  ravage  and 
degrade  the  somber  life  of  the  common  man 
m  the  countries  of  the  Arab  East.    The  squa- 
lor of  the  present  insults  the  greatness  of 
the  past.     Yet,  whenever  we  see  an  Impulse 
for  peace  and  liberation  awakening  among 
our  neighbors,  Israel  wlU  be  identified  with 
that  impulse.     It  was  in  that  spirit  that  we 
seized  the  occasion  offered  by  the  discussion 
en  Italy's  former  colonies  to  afllrm  our  sym- 


pathy with  the  desire  of  the  Arab  people  for 
swift  liberation  from  outside  rule.  Israel 
wishes  for  Its  neighbors  that  which  it  has 
obtained  for  Itself. 

Yet  this  objective  of  regional  cooperation 
must  await  the  conclusion  of  peace.    Armi- 
stice agreements  have  been  produced  by  bril- 
liant and  disinterested  mediation,  and  they 
must  be  conserved  until  a  new  basis  of  agree- 
ment is  reached.     In  no  circumstances  will 
Israel  abandon  this  position;  except  in  favor 
of  a  new  one  resting  equally  upon  initial 
consent.      Yet  the  transition  to  permanent 
peace  is  proving  difllcult;  and  the  world  la 
entitled  to  know  the  reason  why.     The  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  are 
under  Imperative  obligation  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding  l>e- 
tween  them.     This  is  precisely  what  Israel 
has  agreed  and  the  Arab  states  have  refused 
to  do.      The  resolution  of   the  general   as- 
sembly contains  basic  principles  on  the  In- 
ternational responsibility  of  the  holy  places 
and  Jerusalem,  on  the  refugee  problem,  on 
access  to  ports,  on  the  signature  of  peace 
agreements.      Israel  has  made  proposals,  all 
with  an  element  of  concession,  on  each  and 
every   one   of   these   basic    principles.      The 
Arab  states  have  made  no  response  to  these 
proposals,  have  submitted  none  of  their  own 
acccwd.  and  still  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
basic    objective   of   the    general    Oosembly's 
resolution  which  is  as  injunction  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  settlement.     Israel  must  declare 
that  this  refusal  to  negotiate   peace  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  United  Nations 
constitutes    a   grievous   offense    against    the 
International  community  and  against  peace- 
loving  peoples  evenrwhere.      Until  that  at- 
titude is  changed  the  deadlock  will  endure 
and  the  prospect  of  a  reviving  united  Middle 
East  must  linger  in  suspense. 

But  the  prospect  must  on  no  account  be 
relinquished;  the  stake  is  too  momentous 
both  for  Israel  and  the  Arab  world.  No 
amount  of  support  which  Israel  can  obtain 
in  Europe  or  America,  In  the  Old  World  or  the 
New  can  compensate  for  the  lack  of  a  stable 
and  secure  relationship  with  the  Immediate 
environment  in  which  we  live.  The  Arab 
world  will  find  no  salvation  for  itself  until  It 
replaces  the  conflict  with  Israel  by  the  pa- 
cific attitude  which  the  charter  dictates 
for  the  relations  between  member  states. 
Will  Israel's  second  year  resolve  the  Issue  of 
peace  as  decisively  as  the  flrst  year  settled 
the  issue  of  war? 

Few  questions  of  International  relations 
are  of  greater  moment  In  our  time.  I  know 
that  the  community  of  America  together 
with  public  opinion  generally  will  continue 
to  follow  this  espisode  vith  vigilance  and 
pride  for  Israel  has  given  substance  to  the 
fact  and  the  prestige  of  Jewish  Identity. 
It  Is  good  to  work  for  such  a  people  at  such 
a  time — for  it  Is  thua  that  we  link  ourselves 
with  immortality.  Israel  sets  out  upon  its 
Journey  from  the  United  Nations  haven  in 
which  it  found  original  shelter,  determined 
to  play  Its  part  In  the  common  defense  of 
the  human  spirit  against  the  perils  of  conflict 
and  despair. 


Eofland  Be  Just 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF   CAUTORNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  current  issue  of  the  Catholic  weelcly, 
America,  there  appears  an  editorial  en- 


titled "Ireland  and  the  At^ptic  Pact." 
This  editorial  is  very  timely  in  view  of 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  agreement  in  the  other  body  and  the 
frequently  asked  question  as  to  why  Ire- 
land has  not  joined  with  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  in  signing  this  pact. 

If  Ireland  were  to  join  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  it  would  mean  that  Ireland  would 
be  in  effect  guaranteeing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  six  counties  in  northern  Ire- 
land, which  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
island  and  which  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  nation.  The  six  counties 
were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  by 
an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  maintaining  a  British 
foothold  in  Ireland  and  of  retaining  land 
and  sea  bases  on  which  to  design  the 
defense  of  England.  This  was  done  with- 
'  out  the  consent  of  the  Irish  people,  with- 
out the  assent  of  a  single  Irish  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  throug.h 
the  force  of  superior  arms  in  the  hands 
of  the  British. 

It  is  time  that  the  British  Government 
should  exercise  at  home  the  principles 
of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the 
rule  of  law  which  she  profes.ses  to  favor 
for  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In 
short,  England  should  flrst  be  just  at 
home  if  she  is  to  bring  about  justice 
abroad.  This  is  so  well -expressed  in  the 
editorial  in  America  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  editorial  in- 
serted at  this  point.  The  editorial,  en- 
titled "Ireland  and  the  Atlantic  Pact," 
reads  as  follows: 

ran-AND    AND    THI    ATLANTIC    PACT 

In  a  last-minute  move  on  May  2,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  announced  that  the  biU  It 
was  Introducing  on  the  next  daf  to  recognize 
the  Irish  Republic  would  contain  a  clause 
guaranteeing  the  pjerpetuity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland,  which  rules  the 
six  counties  cut  off  in  1920  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  This  move  was  In  contravention  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Irish  and  British 
Governments  to  con.«ult  together  concerning 
their  respective  parliaments  on  the  occasion 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  republic. 

Since  this  raises  the  partition  qxaestlon. 
which  is  the  sole  stumbling  block  In  the  way 
of  Ireland's  adherence  to  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
it  Is  worth  considering  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment the  British  are  guaranteeing  in  North - 
em  Ireland.  That  Government  was  set  up  by 
the  British  In  1921.  In  1922  It  passed  a 
special  powers  act,  which  became  permanent 
law  in  1933 — an  act  giving  the  Government 
unlimited  power  of  arresting  and  imprlson- 
Uig  without  trial  persons  it  deems  dangerous 
to  the  state.  The  Government  is  little  more 
than  the  state  organ  of  the  C^-ange  Order,  a 
virulently  antl-Cathollc  body.  Of  the  use  of 
these  special  powers  by  the  Northern  Gov- 
ernment, Britain's  National  Council  for  Civil 
Liberties— which  Included  people  like  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  Lady  Astor.  the  late  H.  G. 
Wells— had  ♦his  to  say  In  Its  report  on  the 
anti-CathoUc  riots  in  Belfast  In  1935 ; 

"Through  the  iise  of  the  special  powers. 
Individual  liberty  is  no  longer  protected  by 
law.  but  is  at  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  the 
executive.  This  abrogation  of  law  has  been 
s*"  practiced  as  to  bring  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  Into  contempt." 

In  the  summer  of  1947  some  200  members 
of  the  British  Parliament,  which  retaUia 
suzerainty  over  Northern  Ireland,  tried  to 
have  the  British  Government  do  something 
about  this  long-standing  denial  of  civil 
liberties,  but  Mr.  Attlee  did  not  seem  in- 
terested. In  fact,  at  no  time  In  the  past  27 
years  has   the  British  Government  lifted  a 
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Anger  u>  protect  human  rights  in  Ncrthcm 
trelUMl.  lu  preanit  action  Is  a  gratnttous 
insult  to  tb«  Irish  paopic  and  tbelr  Oorern- 
mmt.  for  sTitttnt  laglalatlon  rendered  the 
addiuon  of  tlM  oflnialv*  dauw  completely 


BMory  would  seem  to  be  rcpeatinf  itselt. 
After  tha  nrst  World  War.  arben  the  United 
SUtca  vas  detaatlnc  the  League  of  Nations. 
Irish -American  opinion  was  inflamed  against 
the  League  by  Britain's  denial  in  Ireland  ol 
tba  "Tight  of  seir-determinstlon"  the  was 
practaimlng  for  Europe  At  the  present  mo- 
Maat.  with  tba  AtlantK:  Pact  under  consid- 
itlon,  Britain  has  gooe  out  of  her  way  to 
Irtah-AokcrlraDs  by  her  dUregard  for 
**tbe  principles  of  democracy,  individual  lib- 
erty, and  the  rule  of  law"  which  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  according  to  Its  preamble.  U  designed 
to  laf  eguard 

Tba  Iriah  Goremaaent  understandably 
to  sign  the  pact  under  these  cir- 
would  be  tantamount  to  undcr- 
arrltiag  the  existence  of  partition  for  the  next 
30  yeaia. 

In  riew  of  the  paramount  importance  ol 
defense  against  Commtinist 
It  haa  been  argued  that  Ireland 
should  waive  such  corvtlderations  and  sign 
tha  pact.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  urge 
first  that  Britain  show  aooe  concern  about 
tha  dental  of  civU  liberUM  in  Northe.m  Ire- 
land. Surely  we  should  aak  KnglanC  to  be 
Joat  before  we  ask  Ireland  to  be  generous 

t%  naads  only  a  glance  at  the  map  to  under- 
stand the  strategic  importance  of  Ireland  in 
the  Atlantic  defenae  Since  the  United 
States  will  bear  so  great  a  share  of  that  de- 
fense, it  would  seem  that  our  Government 
haa  sufflcient  standing  to  offer  its  Benrices 
toward  nwMtti^  a  situation  that  threatens  to 
lease  a  iHHpiiMii  loopboie  in  the  Atlantic 
armor. 


Wastefvl  Speodiaf  and  Destructive 
Tazuif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  nxiMots 

D*  THE  HOO^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedM€tdmtf.  June  22.  1949 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  UlinoLs.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  Include  herewith  some  very 
fundamental  economic  thoughts  as  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  a  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent. Mr.  Tom  H.  Kerr,  of  Galena,  111. : 

America  attained  her  {Teatness  throtigh 
the  freedom  of  enterprise  and  the  law  of 
•apply  and  demand.  The  pro^tcct  of  ade- 
qtiata  rtward  for  Initiatlre  has  been  the  pri- 
mary contributing  factor  in  achlerlng  our 
high  standardCof  living.  Under  the  profit 
syatMB.  fovcrsgpent's  position  was  intended 
to  be  that  of  ^^pnitor—  tae  maker  and  en- 
(oreer  of  basic  nilea  to  Insiira  fair  play. 

Today,  the  greatest  erojihaals  of  govern- 
ment reats  on  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
pressure  groups  that  control  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes.  Self -dlsclpl  me  and  foresight 
are  of  secondary  ralue  in  present-day  politics. 
Each  year  since  1932.  the  drift  toward  the 
welfare  state  has  been  more  pronounced. 
Fluids  to  support  the  functions  of  the  ex- 
panding welfare  state  tuit  orally  must  come 
from  the  profits  and  incorae  of  individuals. 
and  induatry  While  a  constantly 
proportion  of  prc^ts  are  drawn  of!  by 
It  In  the  form  of  taxes,  the  normal 
and  healthy  growth  of  individual  and  cor- 
porate enterprise  from  within  Itaelf  becomes 
tacreaatagly  oaore  diflcutt.    We  have  reached 
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new  absorbs  over  25  percent 
uctlou  and  spends  It  non- 
keeping  alive  itfi  own  huge 
machlfiery.  in  donations  to  pressure 
aid    to    foreign    competing 
under  such  a  pro- 
■i  ighted  extravagance,  our  sys- 
enterprlse  becomes  overbur- 
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of  wasteful  spending  and 
are    abundantly    evident 
Authorities    say    the 
In  lU  closing  days  required 
average  personal   Income   for 
A  lUght  from  money  resulted 
barter  system.     Free  flow  of 
scale   became   impossible, 
of    Its    lifeblood.    the    whole 
chaos.     Let  us  remember 
trend  higher  that  levies  ap- 
percent  have  often  t)een  ef- 
>ast:   but.  without  exception. 
such  nations  collapsed  and 
ove^  long  periods. 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  an- 
jercent  reduction  In  personal 
Furthermore,  Canad  a  has  ac- 
taxing  corporate  profits  and 
received  is  double  taxation.    A 
excise  taxes  are  to  be  elim- 
Total  Canadian  tax  re- 
amount   to   aaTCOOOOOG.     On 
our  popxilatlon  is  about  12' j 
the  Dominion,  this  reduction 
about    14.500.000.000    in    our 
s  total  debt  is  now  only  $11.- 
.^(galn  applying  the  population 
be  the  equivalent  of  •145.- 
the  United  States.     But  our 
indebtedness,  by  comparison. 
1  wice  that  of  Canada. 
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capitalism"  and  "democracy" 
as  if  synonymous.    In  their 
Ifere  is  a  psychological  counter- 
apparently    Incompatible. 
to  operate  in  the  support  of 
our    American    way    of    life, 
the  promotion  of  social  sta- 
polltlcal  strength  of  self -seek - 
px>up8    In    both    camps.      The 
antagonisms  make  for  social 
Insecurity,   and  the  dete- 
tdvestBvent  valties  in  our  many 
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way  of  life. 


Independent  Oil  Jobbers'  CodperatiTe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA  » 

IN  THE  HOU3F  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  had  before  it  proposals 
for  taxing  cooperatives,  but  no  d-finite 
conclusion  appears  to  have  been  reached 
as  to  action  to  be  taken.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  cooperative  movement  has 
spread  and  very  recently  the  Independ- 
ent Oil  Jobbers  of  Iowa  announced  that 
it  plans  to  reorganize  its  State  associa- 
tion on  a  cooperative  basis,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  benefiting  under  the  tax  laws. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  include  therein  the 
following  story  that  appeared  in  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  on  June  5,  1949, 
on  the  subject  of  the  oil  jobbers'  plan : 
OtLUEN  Plan  State-Wide  Co-Op— Act  To 
OBTAnf  Tax  Benefits  ro«  Jcaacss 

Independent  oil  Jobbers  of  Iowa  Saturday 
announced  plans  to  reorganize  liielr  State 
association  on  a  cooperative  basis  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  consumer  dividends  of 
the  same  type  now  paid  by  cooperatives  with 
whic-i  they  compete. 

Tax  exemptions  enjoyed  by  cooperatives 
also  would  be  obtained  for  the  Jobbers  under 
this  plan. 

DECISION    REACHED 

A  state-wide  Jobbers  cooperative,  organ- 
ized so  that  it  will  be  exempt  from  corpora- 
tion taxes,  win  be  set  up  by  the  Icwa  Inde- 
pendent OU  Jobbers  Association.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  6  to  8  months  will  be  needed  to 
make  the  change. 

A  major  shift  in  strategic  tactics  was  ap- 
parent in  the  announcemeiit  to  swing  to  the 
cooperative  plan. 

For  tsany  years  the  independent  oil  Job- 
bers have  been  among  the  leaders  demand- 
ing that  Congress  change  Federal  income-tiix 
laws  so  that  cooperative  dividends  would  be 
taxed  against  the  co-ops. 

Decision  to  form  the  organization,  to  be 
known  as  the  Iowa  Petroleum  Cooperative 
Association,  was  reached  at  a  board  cf  direc- 
tors meeting  of  the  Iowa  Independent  Oil 
Jobbers  Association  here  last  week. 

paxxnt  cboup 

The  Jobbers  association  will  be  the  parent 
group  The  articles  of  Incorporation  and  by- 
laws of  the  association  will  be  changed  by 
incorporating  mto  them  the  provisions  which 
now  give  cooperatives  tax  exemptions,  said 
J.  A.  Dennis,  of  Des  Moines,  association  sec- 
retary. 

With  approximately  800  lowa^^obbers  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  cooperative,  the 
usual  cooperative  practices  would  X)e  fol- 
lowed. 

Consumer  dividends  would  be  paid  to  the 
ultimate  consumer — the  motorist  who  buys 
gasoline  for  his  car — under  this  plan. 

No  business,  corporate  or  other,  is  taxed 
on  patronage  dividends  paid  as  a  result  of 
a  prior  commitment  to  patrons.  Money  now 
paid  by  Jobt>ers  as  corporation  taxes  presum- 
ably would  help  to  sweU  the  ftmds  available 
for  dividends  to  ultimate  consumers. 

TAX  eqcautt 

Purchasers'  certificates  would  be  sold, 
which  in  ttu^  would  allow  the  corporation 
to  pay  patronage  dividends  to  consumers, 
Dennis  said. 

Under  this  plan  the  individual  oil  Jobber, 
or  wholesaler,  would  continue  to  have  a  fre* 
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band  to  buy  from  whatever  source  he  might 
choose. 

He  would  continue  to  sell  to  his  regular 
filling-station  customers.  The  filling  sta- 
tions would  issue  the  purchase  certificates  to 
motorists  buying  their  products. 

At  the  end  of  3  or  6  months — or  some  des- 
ignated period,  the  dividends  would  be  an- 
nounced by  the  cooperative  and  the  motor- 
ists participating  in  the  plan  would  be  paid 
dividends  on  the  basi.-?  of  their  purchases. 

"The  .ndependent-business  man,"  Dennis 
said,  "has  fought  for  tax  equality,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  co-ops  and  the  privUeged 
groups  have  fought  to  maintain  their  tax 
exemptions.  For  several  years  these  privi- 
leged groups,  because  of  their  tax  exemp- 
tions and  subsidies,  have  seen  fit  to  engage 
in  nearly  all  lines  of  business. 

"Now  the  time  has  come  when  anyone  In 
competition  with  such  privileged  groups  Is 
unable  to  compete  with  them  unless  he  is 
afforded  the  same  privileges. 

"We  speak  now  for  the  independent  oil 
Jobbers  of  Iowa,  because  in  the  petroleum 
business  the  co-ops  and  Farm  Bureau  have 
expanded  to  the  extent  that  we  can  no  longer 
Ignore  their  existence. 

"In  order  to  compete  in  this  field,  It  Ije- 
comes  necessary  for  the  Independent  Jobber 
to  face  the  issue  and  do  something  about  It. 

rm.L    SHAKE 

"The  Independent  oU  Jobber  has  hereto- 
fore paid  his  full  share  of  the  national  tax 
burden,  while  his  competitors,  through  the 
exemption,  have  been  able  to  expand  by 
buying  production,  refineries,  and  pipe  lines 

"They  have  a  big  advantage,  so  regardless 
of  our  thinking  in  the  past  we  must  meet  the 
issue  head-on." 

Dennis  said  that  at  present  the  association 
did  not  anticipate  the  plan  would  have  any 
effect  on  supplying  companies. 

"Everyone  making  his  purchases  through 
a  major  supplier  can  continue  as  before."  he 

*  The  approximately  800  independent  oil 
Jobbers  in  Iowa  are  in  competition  with  about 
130  separate  units  operated  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  other  cooperatives. 

All  oil  Jobbers  In  Iowa  are  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  plan  and  association  mem- 
bership is  a  requirement.  Den  is  said.  He 
added  that  a  State-wide  u^eeting  to  explain 
the  plan  will  be  called. 


Veterans*  Insurance  ProgTam  Needs  Im- 
proving—Let Us  Create  a  Separate 
Government  Corporation  To  Handle 
Veterans'  Insurance  on  Soond,  Busi- 
nesslike Basis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Ved7iesday,  June  23,  1949 


Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
congratulate  the  President  upon  his  ac- 
tion in  submitting  to  the  Congress  plans 
for  making  a  reorganization  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
These  reorganizations  are  needed  and 
should  be  approved.  They  wiU  effect 
improved  efficiency  and  operation  of  the 
Government   and   also   provide   desired 

economy. 

The  American  people  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  both— improvement  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 


ment— so  I  commend  the  President  in 
the  recent  bold  and  prompt  action  which 
he  has  taken  in  this  connection.    There 
is  need  for  other  reorganization."^  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reorganization  of  the  In- 
surance Branch  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration—by creating  a  separate  Gov- 
ernment corporation  along  the  lines  of 
the   RFC    and    the    Commodity    Credit 
Corporation— to  administer  the  veterans 
insurance  program  on  a  more  efficient 
and    businesslike   basis.     The    measure 
which  I  have  introduced  is  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on    Reorganization    of    the    Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  and  certainly 
it  should  be  favorably  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's vast  insurance  program  oper- 
ated in  the  interest  of  the  veteran  and 
servicemen  is,  as  we  all  recognize,  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Yet.  I  believe,  we  recognize  also  that 
this  major  function  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  been  for  some  time  past 
and  is  presently  the  source  of  general 
dissatisfaction  among  veterans — a  situa- 
tion which  has  resulted  in  the  failure  of 
many  veterans  ic  reap  the  full  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled  and  which 
they  have  every  right  to  expect  under 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment life  insurance  program  and  the 
national  service  life  insurance  program. 
It  was  certainly  not  news  to  many 
thousands  of  veterans  when  the  Com- 
mission on  Reorganization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government,  after 
detailed  and  extended  study  of  the  Vet- 
erans'   Administration,   concluded    that 
the  type  of  service  rendered  by  the  in- 
surance branch  of  the  VA  was  unsatis- 
factory  and  inefficient.    Veterans  who 
have  had  insurance  dealings  with  the 
VA  are  well  aware  that  the  type  of  serv- 
ice in  this  connection  leaves  much  to  be 
desired     Indeed,  because  of  the  unsatis- 
factory service  many  veterans  through 
sheer     frustration     or     disgust     have 
dropped  their  service  Insurance  alto- 
gether   or    have    transferred    all    such 
business  to  private  insurance  companies. 
The  permitting  of  veterans  insurance  to 
lapse  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
veteran  nor  in  line  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  writing  these  statutes. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  cf 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
previous  session  of  Congress  made  an 
inspection  of  the  Insurance  Division  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  held 
hearings  on  this  operation  for  the  pm- 
pose  of  evaluating  the  effect  of  the  meth- 
ods and  procedures  employed  and  for 
making  recommendations  for  the  effect 
of  improving  the  insurance  service  to 
veterans.  During  the  course  of  this 
study  many  officials  of  the  veterans  In- 
surance branch  were  questioned;  field 
officers  and  offices  visited;  clerical  and 
accounting  personnel  in  the  Insurance 
division  were  obser^-ed  and  studied; 
documents  and  correspondence  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject  were  examined.  Rep- 
resentatives of  veterans'  organizations 
and   officials   of   commercial   insurance 


companies  were  interviewed.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  inspection  and  hearings,  it 
was  determined  that  the  VA  insurance 
service  to  veterans  and  dependents  was 
most  unsatisfactory. 

This  branch  of  the  VA  has  been  the 
source  of  a  greater  number  of  complaints 
than  any  other  VA  activity.  Yet  this  is 
the  one  service  in  the  veterans'  program 
that  the  veteran  pays  for  himself.  He  is 
entitled  to  comparable  service  to  that 
which  he  could  purchase  from  a  recog- 
nized company. 

Among  other  things,  he  is  entitled  to 
an  attractive  policy — the  only  tangible 
thing  a  purchaser  of  insurance  receives. 
He  is  entitled  to  prompt  and  regular 
notices  of  premiums  due,  follow-up  no- 
tices if  he  overlooks  payment,  prompt 
notice  if  he  permits  his  insurance  to 
lapse,  prompt  action  on  requests  for 
changes,  prompt  action  on  an  applica- 
tion for  conversion  and  dividends  when 
due. 

Only  recently  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  announced  that  the  re- 
fund on  overpayment  of  premiums  and 
dividends  on  VA  insurance  by  veterans 
would  perhaps  begin  to  be  made  during 
January  of  next  year.  I  am  glad  the 
VA  Administrator  has  made  this  an- 
nouncement. It  is  long  overdue.  Vet- 
erans have  In  many  instances  overpaid 
premiums  and  this  money  belongs  to 
them  and  not  to  the  Government.  Like- 
wise, dividend  payments  are  long  over- 
due.   ^^^^ 

The  committee  called  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration more  than  a  year  ago,  but  as 
yet  no  action  has  been  taken  in  this^  re- 
gard. An  efficient,  businesslike  organ- 
ization with  much  less  persormel  would 
have  properly  handled  this  ma'tter  long 
before  the  present  time. 

Among  other  things  causing  a  great 
number  of  complaints  regarding  vet- 
erans' insurance  are: 

First.  Letters  of  inquiry  and  requests 
for  action  are  invariably  ignored.  _from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  veteran,  because 
he  received  no  acknowledgment  or  reply 
for  weeks  or  months. 

Second.  Delays  in  accomplisliing  re- 
quested actions  frequently  result  In 
overlapping  actions,  thus  further  con- 
fusing the  status  of  the  insurance. 

Third.  Veterans  whose  insurance  has 
been  paid  regularly  receive  lapse  notices. 
Fourth.  Other  veterans  who  have  not 
kept  up  premium  payments  do  not  re- 
ceive lapse  notices. 
Fifth.  No  policies  have  been  issued. 
Sixth.  Applications  for  conversion  of 
term  insurance  to  regular  forms  are  un- 
acknowledged and  pUing  up  into  serious 
backlogs. 

Seventh.  Settlements  of  death  and 
disability  claims  are  subject  to  inexcus- 
able delays  which  frequently  cause  hard- 

These  and  other  insunnce  service  de- 
ficiencies are  freely  admitted  by  VA  offi- 
cials. With  a  peculiar  complacency 
which  says  in  effect.  "Considering  all  our 
difficulties,  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  ••  The  net  result  of  the  VA  insur- 
ance efficiency  is  to  cause  veterans  who 
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can  afford  Insurance  to  drop  It  with  rc- 
iHldnc  kas  of  insurance  authorized  for 
fl»  fCieiMts  by  the  Congress. 

A  recent  compilation  of  statistics  by 
Uw  Veterans'  Administration  show  that 
there  are  approximately  S.Mt.tOO  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  policies  in 
force.  Further.  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment lift  insurance  policies  in  force  num- 
ber 540.0CO.  Number  of  veterans  carry- 
takg  national  service  life  insurance, 
4JM  OCO:  number  of  men  still  in  military 
service.  2.000  000;  number  of  remittances 
received  per  month.  2.000.COO;  number 
of  employees  in  VA  insurance  division. 
18.500 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  analj^- 
Ing  the  above  figures,  that,  first,  imme- 
4MUll9  foUowlnjr  World  War  I  there  were 
■ppnMdtoately  4  030,000  Government  life 
Insurance  policies  in  force,  showing  that 
the   number   has  fallen  off  sharply,  to 
: 40. 000  policies;  second,  that  of  a  total 
of  IS.OCO.OOO  veterans  on  the  Veterans' 
AdministratKKi  rolls  only  5.340.000  have 
retained  any  kind  of  Government  Insiu-- 
ance;  third,  .hat  of  4.800.000  World  War 
n   veterans    retaining   veterans'   insiir- 
ance.  2.000.000  men  are  still  in  service. 
requirii^  oo  attention  from  the  Veterans' 
AdminlBtntlon;  fourth,  that  the •18.500 
people  employed  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tratton  Insurance  far  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  employees  per  poUcy  required  by 
any  commercial  insurance  company. 

The  committee  investigating  this  mat- 
ter further  found  tha+  methods  and  pro- 
cedures employed  by  the  VA  insurance 
uivtsion  was  antiquated  and  provided 
very  poor  service 

An  offer  was  made  by  an  old -line  and 
well-known  commercial  Instirance  com- 
pany to  make  recommendations  to  tl?e 
VA  without  charge  for  improving  the 
service  but  VA  officials  turned  this  offer 

down. 

IWIowlng  its  investigation  the  com- 
ntttce  concluded  that,  first,  the  present 
methods,  procedures  and  system  used  in 
tbe  Vetermns'  Administration  in.^ii ranee 
mtaatywt  are  Ineficient  and  inadequate 
for  satisfactory  service  to  veterans  and 
their  dependent>;  second,  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
tnaarmnce  division  ofBcials  to  act  on  .sug- 
gestions for  changes  and  improvements 
In  methods  or  to  concede  that  there  is 
imy^*T%ff  wrong  with  the  present  system 
likHeates  the  desirability  of  a  change  of 
top  personnel  in  the  administration  of 
veterans'  insurance. 

I  do  not  wish  my  remarks  in  this  con- 
nection. Mr  Speaker,  to  be  interpreted 
aa  a  general  cnticLsm  of  all  Veterans 
AdBhiistration  operations.  The  VA  as 
a  whole  is  doing  a  good  Job  and  is  the 
aooffcc  of  many  beneficial  actions  in  the 
iBlercat  of  the  veteran  My  remarks  are 
addressed  only  to  the  type  of  Insurance 
service  which  the  veteran  Is  receiving 
frtm  the  VA  and  I  want  to  add  that  H  b 
my  opiBiM  liMl  una  operstkm  is  too  vast 
and  to©  eomfHt%  tor  proper  administra- 
tion in  lU  pre-tent  »et-up  as  a  part  of  the 
reril«r  bUAiiMM  of  Um  VA. 

The  veteran  hm  o  right  to  expect  and 
does  expect  from  the  VA  Insurance  divi- 
sion lenrtce  comparablt?  to  that  provided 
by  private  industry  On  a  peacetime  ba- 
bU.  the  Go»vcnuBMU  tosaranea.  ax  I  have 
IvUcoted.  Is  largely  paid  for  by  the  vet- 


eran himself 
merrial-type 


bill  which  I 
directed,  as  I 
ice.  and  will 


His  expectation  of  com- 
service  is.  therefore,  natural 
and  reasona)  le. 
In  this  co^inection.  Mr    Speaker,  the 
have  today   introduced  is 
have  indicated,  at  this  serv- 
I  believe,  correct  these  un- 
satisfactory Conditions. 

As  I  have  ndicated.  the  bill  is  In  hne 
with  recommendations  made  by  the 
Hoover  Cora  nis.sion.  It  would  establish 
a  Veterans  Insurance  Corporation— an 
organtnkion  separated  and  divorced 
from  ttw  VA— to  handle  all  Government 
IrusiuTince  m  itters. 

This  wouk  In  no  way  be  a  new  bureau, 
as  such,  of  he  Government.  It  would 
merely  effec,  the  separation — a  needed 
separation— of  an  operation  which  has 
become  too  I  ig  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  handle  along  with  all  its 
other  functi  )ns.  It  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  efBi  iency  and  economy.  When 
the  Government's  insurance  service  to 
veterans  is  p  Jt  on  the  .same  basis  of  oper- 
ation as  the  great  commercial  companies 
of  the  Unit 'd  States,  we  will  not  only 
have  the  be  lefit  of  economical  and  effi- 
cient service ,  but  we  will  be  rendering  the 
type  of  serviire  which  every  veteran  has  a 
right  to  expect  and  which  is  in  his  best 
interest. 


Address  by  Bri«.  Gen.  Hu«h  B.  Hester, 
Conmaading  General,  Philadelphia 
Quartermister  Depot,  at  Rag  Day 
ExerdsesJ  Betsy  Ross  House,  Phila- 
delphia, Fa.,  Jaoe  U,  1949 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or   NEW   JTMSXr 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tutsdaj/.  June  21.  1949 


IN  THE  H<  )DSE 


Mr  WOIVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14.  of  this  year.  Flag  Day  was  ob- 
served in  t  le  city  of  Philadelphia  with 
ceremonies  at  the  Betsy  Ross  House  in 
that  city. 

It  is  the  c  ustom  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia to  observe  Flag  Day  each  year  by 
having  an  c  utstanding  and  distinguished 
person  deli  er  a  commemorative  address 
at  the  birt  iplace  of  the  American  flag. 
This  year  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester. 
ComiBonda  >t  of  the  Philadelphia  Quar- 
termoalcr  ^pot  was  selected  for  the 
ttonor  of  d  livering  the  annual  address. 
His  address  was  of  a  high  character.  He 
ezpresMd  \  MWghts  that  are  entitled  to 
have  the  <areful  and  thouKhtful  con- 
( tt  all  citizens.  Therefore,  in 
with  c<msent  of  the  House 

^ jae  I  submit  the  speech  of  thin 

distinguished  M>klier  delivered  on   the 
at>ovc  occa  ion : 

R  Is  a  f r<  at  ti— nr  and  prtvilags  to  OMtt 
«Uh  you  <i  tbe  Aasrtcan  fiag  Houm  and 
■tuy  Row  llMDorial  In  eoinis«au>rstk>D  ut 
uur   tUt.   «  iUh  was  sdoptMl   bcrt   in   thla 


•Idcratioo 
acoordonce 
granted  to 


city  173  J 


•%  this 


ago.    In  •  way.  it  U  particularly 


fitting  and   ^profrtmU  that  I  lOMt  with  you 


organlnitiun  which  I 
IM   PhlUut«lpbts   Quartrrmastct 
Oipol.  ta  thi  rtal  b«ir.  (UgwUa,  uf  BcUy 


At  th«  depot  we  manufacture  many  thou- 
sanda  of  Hags  annually  for  our  armed  forces 
and  other  agenctea.  Like  moat  material 
things  In  our  life,  flag-making  today  U  \^»tly 
different  from  that  of  the  time  of  Betsy  Roea. 
In  her  day.  many  hours,  perhaps  days,  were 
devoted  to  the  making  of  a  single  flag.  At 
the  Quartermaster  Depot,  hundreds  are  made 
dally  through  advanced  techniques. 

We  like  to  think,  however,  that  what  the 
flag  represents  today  has  changed  In  no  fun- 
damental way.  It  was  then  a  rallying  point 
of  the  defense  of  our  country's  Ideals,  an 
emblem  of  our  unity,  strength,  and  purpose 
as  a  people  That  purpose  meant  freedom 
from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  over  our 
lives,  from  whatever  source.  Including  our 
mother  country:  freedom  to  seek  truth,  good- 
ness, and  beauty  In  our  own  way  We  like  to 
think,  too,  that  through  the  years  this  em- 
blem has  come  to  signify  a  love  for  liberty 
and  freedom,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
others  with  similar  alms. 

Liberty  and  freedom,  unfortunately,  can- 
not truly  be  inherited  by  a  nation  or  a  peo- 
ple, any  more  than  children  can  inherit  the 
knowledge,  coiirage.  and  character  of  their 
parents.    Bach  generation  must  learn  to  un- 
derstand and  must  dedicate  Itself  anew  to 
the  pursuit  of  liberty  and  freedom.    Unfor- 
tunately, these  do  not  have  the  same  mean- 
ing for  all  of  us.     To  some,  liberty   means 
license;  to  others  'reedom  means  its  denial 
to  some.     Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  however, 
in  the  time  of  Betsy  Ross,  litjerty  and  Tree- 
dom  were  the  two  most  meaningful  words  In 
the  English  language,  and  whUe  their  flame 
may  have  flickered  and  become  dim  at  times, 
even  In  our  minds  and  In  our  national  strug- 
gles, nevertheless  we  have  always  recovered 
as  a  people  to  restore  their  brightness  and 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  secure  even  greater 
liberty  and  freedom  for  ourselves  and  to  as- 
sist others  In  their  struggle  for  them.     I  urge 
now  that  we  dedicate  our  lives  again  as  In- 
dividuals to  the  pursuit  of  freedom,  which 
means  not  only  for  the  American  people,  but 
for  all  people  a  freedom  from  want,  a  free- 
dom from  fear,  a  freedom  from  Intolerance: 
a  llt)erty  that  permlU  men  and  women,  not 
only  m  the  United  States,  but  everywhere,  to 
live  In  a  world  where  their  highest  physical. 
Intellectual,  and  spiritual  possibilities  may 
be  achieved. 

Liberty  and  freedom,  when  combined  In  a 
political  system,  become  democracy.  In  a 
democracy,  the  Individual  Is  the  Important 
thing.  The  welfare  of  the  Individual  is  the 
supreme  purpose  for  which  government  Is 
formed.  It  has  no  other  purpose,  no  other 
reason,  than  to  free  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren to  live  their  lives  according  to  their  own 
choice,  provided  that  choice  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  Its  proper  eserctee  by  others.  It 
means  men  and  women  have  the  power  to 
achieve,  as  well  as  the  right  to  work  for  a 
fair  wage,  a  fair  profit,  free  speech,  free  as- 
sembly, and  freedom  of  worship.  In  Its 
finest  form.  It  means  the  aljsence  of  Intoler- 
ance and  bigotry,  the  freedom  to  seek  truth 
wherever  It  leads. 

I  repeat,  liberty  and  freedom,  which  when 
synthesized  become  democracy,  must  be 
•ought  and  achieved  by  each  generation. 
Today,  as  a  backwash  of  war.  liberty  and 
freedom  everywhere  are  under  attack. 
Rumors  of  war  and  fears  of  depression  are 
T»*"»g  thick  and  fast  and  may  frighten  us 
iBto  abandonment  of  some  of  our  liberties 
and  frvcdoma;  yw.  even  into  an  Imitation  of 
totalitarianism.  Some  say  we  must  limit 
frssdom  of  inquiry,  frsedom  of  research,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  tven  freedom  of  dissent, 
for  purpoMS  of  national  security  or  some 
other  equally  plausible  rsasoB. 

I  do  not  believe  «iur  d— luCisey  Is  so  weak 
that  it  must  imitate  in  any  way  ths  methods 
of  the  dictator.  Our  real  danger  is  fear  ur 
mistrust  of  our  own  way  ut  life,  a  lack  of 
(altb  m  ihtwe  tbln«s  wlUch  gove  birth, 
•treugth,  and  direction  to  our  country — the 
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liberty  and  freedom  which  are  democracy. 
Fear  of  fear  Itself  can  and  may  cause  us  to 
commit  natlonai  suicide. 

I'm  a  profesalonal  soldier,  and  In  speaking 
to  you  here  on  Flag  Day.  1  represent  the 
c^Dcers'  corps  of  the  armed  services — a  corps 
that  has  no  politics,  a  corps  that  wUl  lead 
your  sons  and  daughters  into  any  fut\ue 
war  of  ours  as  efficiently,  as  gallantly,  as 
courageously,  as  devotedly,  as  their  abUitles 
permit.  Have  no  doubt  about  that.  How- 
ever, you,  our  citizens,  have  a  great  respon- 
•ibUity  to  make  certain  that  we  have  no 
future  war  If  avoidable,  and  if  unavoidable. 
that  it  be  a  Just  war.  It  Is  my  prayer,  and  I 
believe  it  Is  the  prayer  of  tiie  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  oOeers'  corps,  that  It  may 
never  again  be  necessary  to  lead  your  and  our 
sons  and  daughters  Into  battle.  If  It  should 
nevertheless  become  neceasary.  I  pray,  and  I 
believe  you  all  pray  too.  that  It  will  t>e  In  de- 
fense of  a  way  of  life  that  is  true  and  good 
and  beautiful— the  way  of  life  symbolaed  by 
the  flag  which  Betsy  Ross  made   172  years 

ago. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  privilege  of  assisting  In  this  commemora- 
Uve  exercise  In  PhiladelphU.  a  city  so  filled 
with  the  shrines  of  our  country's  past  and 
the  cradle  of  Its  liberties. 

Ut  Mayor,  yours  is  a  friendly  city.  stlU 
possessed  of  that  charm  and  fine  community 
spirit  and  pride  that  marked  our  colonial 
and  pioneer  life.  We  have  been  here  barely 
7  months  now  and  already  feel  that  we  are 
citizens  of  yotir  city,  we  admire  and  revere 
Its  past;  we  take  pride  and  satisfacuon  In  its 
present  achlevemenU:  we  liave  faith  and 
confidence  in  Its  future. 


Are  the  Nation's  Schools  in  for  a  Witch 
Hut? 


and  ooaununlsm.  Some  of  it  Is  designed, 
they  add.  to  convert  this  country  Into  a 
social-welfare  type  of  State.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary to  weighing  these  allegations,  the  Hoxise 
committee  asked  a  numt)er  of  schools  for 
lists  of  their  textixwks.  The  result  has  been 
a  storm  of  protest  and  criticism. 

This  newspaper  has  not  Joined  the  chorus 
because  it  eeemed  to  us  tlutt  Mr.  Wooo  s  com- 
mittee. If  It  does  merely  wish  information. 
should  not  be  attacked  for  seeking  the  truth. 
If  Investigation  should  reveal  that  a  group 
of  Red  plotters  are  poisoning  the  wells  from 
which   tbe   youth   of   America   la   drinking, 
then  a  disclosure  of   this  fact   would  be  a 
proper  function  of  the  committee  and  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  for  every  citizen.     We  may 
think  the  SAR's  fulmlnatlon  absurd  but  a 
sane,    reasonable    weighing    of    the    charge 
should   be,  no  threat  to   academic   freedom. 
That,   of   course,    Is   Jxist   the   point       Can 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities be  tnisted  to  make  a  sane  and  rea- 
sonable  Judgment   or   will   it.   In   fact,   use 
the    Information    that    It   gatliers   on    text- 
books as  a  springboard  for  another  harmful 
and  thoroughly  Inconclusive  publicity  extra- 
vaganza?   The  spectacle  of  politicians  med- 
dling Witt    school  texts  Is  one  that  fills  llt>- 
eral-mlnded  people  with  Ijorror.  as  well  it 
might.      Considering    the    committee's    past 
record,  small  wonder  their  Inquiry  Into  the 
schools  has  brought  misgivings. 

But  the  caliber  of  tbe  new  un-American 
group  has  not  yet  become  evident.  This  is 
in  fact  Its  first  real  test  Mr.  Wooo  has 
shown  thus  far  none  of  the  limellght-seek- 
tog  proclivities  of  his  predecessors  In  the 
chairmanship.  Let  us  hope  that  he  lias  too 
much  Judgment  and  common  sense  to  allow 
his  committee  to  be  used  for  a  hysterical  tar- 
brush campaign  against  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers. . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  E.  E.  COX 


or  cEoacts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1949 
Mr.  COX.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoid,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Atlanta  Journal: 

AXZ    THX    HATIOW'S    SCHOOLS    W    FOB    A    WTrCH 
HT7HT7 

Taken  at  face  value,  the  statement  Issued 
by  Chairman  John  Wood's  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  Saturday 
should  comfort  educators  who  feared  that 
the  committee's  inquiry  about  textbooks 
meant  the  schools  of  the  Nation  were  in  for 
a  well-publicized  dose  of  tar  and  feathers. 
The  committee  now  reassures  the  public 
with  the  assertion  that  It  does  not  desire 
to  ocasor  textbooks  or  interfere  in  any  way 
Vlth  academic  freedcm. 

Not  only  has  the  House  group  not  ac- 
cepted as  gospel  the  petition  made  by  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Mr 
Woos's  statement  emphasized,  but  "it  is  of 
DC  eoocern  to  the  committee  if  the  Commu- 
nist ManifeKto  or  any  other  boafc  cr  docu- 
ment  oontainlng  the  Un«ts  of  •— swUsm 
Is  being  studied  for  eaaparatlve  purposes 
in  our  educational  instttvtlons  "  That  IS 
elesr  snoagli. 

What  ilM  Boos  of  tbs  Amerieaa  Revolution 
have  ctaarfsd.  in  asking  the  invcstigatkm. 
If  tiMS  %ftf  aat'T***'  ■•curity  is  threatened 
bf  a  sMtiwrslfs  tcatbooli  problem,  national 
In  seopa.  Their  petition  says  ■■  «alled  pro- 
greesive  edveators  have  sucosatfstf  in  Intro- 
ductng  material  slanted  in  iavor  of  soclatlsiB 

xcv-App. — aa 


Faiiarc  af  Denaziicatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  22  (leffislaiive  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoBD  an  article  entitled  "Denazi- 
fication Pails.  German  Editor  Says," 
written  by  John  London  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  20,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raco«D 
as  follows : 

OKMAZHTCATioii   PAn.a.  GOLMAH  EorToa  Sat 
( By  John  London  i 

The  western  powers  have  definitely  failed 
to  denazify  the  Germans  because  of  the 
military  government's  Ignorance  of  German 
psychology,  a  prominent  German  publlaber 
stated  he.'e  last  night. 

The  suiement  was  aiade  in  an  Interview 
with  Frana  Joseph  Betwin«h.  publiaher  and 
editor  of  the  gudenttrtisn  Zeitung,  Urgest 
newspaper  in  southern  Germany,  with  a  clr* 
culatkm  of  280,000,  and  Uochland.  leading 
CatboMc  aoDthly  periodical. 

SeboBlngh.  on  s  visit  here  with  othar 
newspapermen  to  study  American  JoumaJ- 
1am.  outlined  several  reasons  why  the  oc- 
cupying powers  have  not  reached  tb«  mind 
of  the  average  Oermao, 

While  streaalng  that  his  views  aea  not 
meant  ae  a  rebuke  to  the  military  fSMrn- 
ment,  many  of  whoet  odkials  have  heard  his 


suggestions       sympathetically,       Sclioningh 
pointed  out: 

1.  Moet  Oermana  realize  Goebbels'  propa- 
ganda waa  false  They  also  eiapect  any 
source  of  information  now. 

They  can  only  be  persuaded  aa  to  the 
WTongneas  of  nazlsm  by  facts,  facts,  facte — 
and  the  western  powers  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce dociunented,  proven  facts. 

COT  OFT  TO  SAO  STA«T 

2.  The  AlUes  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  They 
Initiated  reeducation  of  the  Germans  by 
stressing  mass  guilt  of  the  German  people, 
which  created  resentment  and  suspicion,  not 
conversion  and  belief. 

3.  The  Allies  have  not  suAciently  used 
German  leaders  to  enlighten  tlie  people. 
What  the  Allies  themselvee  have  said  about 
Hitler's  schemes  for  world  conquest  and  the 
vicious  brutality  of  nazism  has  been  held  sus- 
pect. After  all,  the  Germans  thought,  con- 
querors and  occupiers  were  doing  the  talking. 

4.  Denazification  courts  boomeranged.  By 
hauling  into  cotirt  masses  of  small  fry.  many 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  Nazi  Party  only  for 
expediency,  by  delaying  action  sgalnsS  big- 
wigs, the  coiu^  antagonized  the  bbmsb  and 
discredited  themselves. 

As  an  example  of  the  lack  of  documented 
material  on  the  history  and  roots  of  National 
Socialism  in  Germany,  and  how  it  led  to  war. 
Schonlngii  pointed  out  that  lie  iiad  to  get 
material  from  Switaerland  to  produce  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject 

Textbooks  in  the  schools  mentioned  noth- 
ing at  all  atmut  recent  history,  not  a  word 
about  nazisna.  how  it  aroee  and  what  It  did 
to  the  world,  he  said. 

"If  I  ask  a  man  in  a  German  street  why 
World  War  n  started."  said  Schonlngh,  9 
out  of  10  say  It  was  because  the  English  de- 
clared war  over  the  Polish  corridor. 

"They  have  a  feeling  Instinctively  that 
something  the  Nazis  did  wasnt  right  because 
It  all  ended  disastrously — but  what  was 
wrong  they  dont  know." 

This  reaction  is  understandable.  Inevitable. 
he  said,  noting  that  only  one  small  book  has 
been  published  in  Germany  since  the  war 
to  explain  the  causes  of  the  holocaust.  That 
book,  by  one  Kordt.  tries  to  show  how  Hitler 
connived  for  war— but  It  is  written  for  "high- 
brows." beyond  comprehension  of  the  masses, 
he  declared. 

NTWSPUirr  SHOSTACE  CITB) 

It  is  even  difficult  to  keep  Germans  in- 
formed of  current  events,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  allocated  newsprint,  he  said. 
"During  the  Nuremberg  trials  my  paper  could 
only  publish  twice  a  week,"  he  said,  "and 
then  we  were  happy  to  get  1«  pages  at  news- 
print all  week. 

"We  need  a  flood  of  pamphlets,  books,  ar- 
ticles—all positively,  irrefutably  document- 
ed— and  cheap  enough  for  the  man  on  the 
street,  on  such  topics  as:  Did  HlUer  want 
war?  Was  it  Hitler's  Intent  to  destroy  the 
Polish  Nation?  What  really  happened  to  the 
Jews?" 

Then,  he  said,  "there  will  be  an  answer  for 
the  average  man  who  asks  for  proof  when  be 
is  told  of  the  evils  of  the  Hitler  regime." 

He  stressed  the  Importance  of  the  Hoebach 
documents,  vital  evidence  in  tbe  Nuremt>erg 
trials.  They  are  documenu  of  a  high-rank- 
ing Nasi  oOcial  who  attended  saerst  policy 
conferences  when  HiUer  MtJCprlnUd  his 
scheme  for  world  conquest 

Such  documenu.  the  pubiuher  inrtacs. 
should  be  reproduced  prolifieaily,  made 
avallalJls  to  all  Oarman  sdnaaloei^  viltars. 
tnUUectuaU,  politicians. 


Schonlngh  believes  the  AlllM  should  hrt? 
esUblish  a  Osnnan  rsssarcfc  mm^m,  to  pwhs 
tato  the  orlfias  m4  fcMory  of  m^.  Thi. 
would  be  the  Mndsmlr  fountalnbcad  fur 
dacvmented  infermatUm  to  eoDVtncs  the 
paepte.  he  asserted. 
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Other  media,  such  m  radio  and  fllnoa. 
thuuld  be  utilized  by  Germans  themselves  to 
■ell  democracy  on  the  baaU  of  sound  under- 
standing of  the  German  mind  today,  be  sug- 
gested. 

For  example,  he  said,  "the  Allies  after  tha 
war  abowed  fllma  depleting  atrocities  In  con- 
centrattoa  cannpa.  At  first  attendance  waa 
terrific.  But  the  commentary  indicted  the 
entire  German  people,  also,  not  Just  the  re- 
gime and  Its  leaders." 

"The  terrllylng  Impact  was  wasted,"  he  Is 
conrlnced.  "becauae  the  approach  was 
psychologically  unwise  " 

SCCCXSTS    SXQt/IMCZS 

He  suggested  such  doctimentary  sequences 
be  knitted  together: 

Scenes  from  the  Twenties  of  July,  filmed 
at  Hitler's  behest.  It  shows  the  trial  and 
hanging  of  German  military  leaders  whose 
plot  to  kill  Hitler  was  foiled. 

One  sequence  shows  a  German  officer  be- 
ing saked  by  an  hysterical  judge  why  he  as 
an  officer  turned  against  his  Fuehrer.  He 
replies:  "Because  I  was  shocked  and  horrified 
by  the  savage  murder  of  Innocent  civilians 
In  Poland." 

That  scene — showing  top  German  officers 
themselves  were  disgtisted  with  nazlsm — 
and  a  scene  showing  a  conspirator  being 
hung  bj  tbln  wire,  at  Hitler's  request,  so  his 
agony  wtmld  t>e  protracted — should  be 
capped  by  documentary  shots  of  Nazi  atroci- 
ties. Schonlngh  advised. 

Another  idea  would  be  to  show  a  frantic 
Nuremberg  Nazi  Party  rally,  followed  by  the 
Russian  documentary  on  the  slaughter  of 
German  youth  at  Stalingrad. 

WOtn.0  STklXt  ROMS 

-That  would  strike  home."  he  said.  "They 
would  see  the  connection,  how  it  began,  yes. 
and  where  It  ended — In  destruction." 

By  such  means,  Schonlngh  said  he  believed 
the  Germans  can  positively  be  convinced  of 
the  evils  of  the  old  regime,  a  necessary  prel- 
ude to  their  acceptance  of  democracy. 

"Meanwhile,"  he  said,  "Russian  propa- 
ganda has  happily  failed  in  the  western 
zone."  This  was  because  the  recent  cur- 
rency reform  has  raised  the  western  sons 
standards  of  living  while  Russian  maltreat- 
ment of  Germans  In  their  zone  has  been 
made  known,  by  word  of  mouth,  throughout 
the  coiuatry 

DCMilZXnCATION     PlOBS     ASKZO 

Senator  Goxittb.  Democrat  ot  Iowa,  yes- 
terday urged  an  immediate  congressional  In- 
Testlgatlon  of  the  denazification  program  In 
Germany  to  prevent  what  he  called  a  threat- 
ened revival  of  fascism.  

Speaking  over  local  radio  station  WWDC, 
Gillette  revealed  that  he  and  tliree  other 
Senators  are  supporting  a  bipartisan  resolu- 
tloa  to  authorize  ituch  an  Inquiry.  He  crltl- 
elMd  ahort-slghted.  irresponsible,  .uid  some- 
what stupid  American  policies  in  Germany 
and  aald  there  are  Indications  that  some  of 
our  people  have  been  carrying  on  mutual  ad- 
miration societies  with  old  German  nstioa- 
allsu  and  newer  Nazis. 


today   an   ed 


Soothcni  Key  to  Hovtinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AUtBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr       SPARKMAN      Mr       President, 
there  appears  in  the  New  York  Times  ot 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


torial   entitled   "Southern 


Key  to  Houslr  ig."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  t  he  Record,  and  I  commend 
It  to  the  careful  reading  and  considera- 
tion of  every(  ne. 

There  belni  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  Vp  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOXTT^ntN  KIT  TO  HOtJSlMO 

nay  gain  more  from  the  pas- 

4oualng   bill    now    before    the 

other  region  of  the  Nation, 

refwes^ntctivea  hold  the  key  to  its 

liighty -first  Congress.     Out 

of  the  House,  84  come  from 

Hates  of  Alabama.  Arkansas, 

Louisiana,      Mtastwalppl, 

South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

The    31    Congressmen    from 

!  added  to  this  group,  making 

Menlbers  from  below  the  Potomac. 

1  .orthem  and  southern  opposi- 

could  defeat  the  long-de- 

of  public  low-rent  housing, 

and   slum   clearance   In   the 


ary 


the 


Oeoi;ia, 


b  11 


The  South 
sage   of    the 
House_than 
and  its 
program  in. 
of  435  MenJbei^ 
the  southern 
Florida, 
North  Carolin) 
and    Georgia 
Texas  should 
105  House 
A  coalition  of 
tlon  to  the 
f erred  prograni 
farm    housing 
Eighty-first 

Yet   no 
more   interest 
bousing 
In  the  portfoli(  i 
low-rent  hous 
ing  authorities 
ministration 
than    25 
quested,   woul^ 
which  hold 
There   are 
units  now  in 
act  of  1937 
total,  are 

In    no 
housing  progri  i 
In  the  souther  Q 
families  living 
are  Negro 
lived  hi  slums 
excessive 
on  municipalU 
ing  till  would 
and  other 
development 
area,    acquirer  [ 
demnatiun. 
for 

Private  capital 
was  moved  oi  t 


Cc  ngress. 


regim 


progri  m 


perc<  nt 

3Ul(| 

th» 

191.700 

in   a 

and 
located 
Ame  rican 


families 


burc  en 


ref  ions 


and 
redevelop  nent 


Lie  Offeri  U  i 


of  the  Nation  has  shown 
in   the   continuation   of   the 
than  the  South.     Included 
of  applications  for  additional 
ng  units  filed  by  local  hous- 
wlth  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
total  of  94.813  units,  or  more 
of    the    374,840    units    re- 
be   located   in   those  States 
key  to  the  program's  future, 
public   low-rent    housing 
operation  under  the  housing 
56,000,  or  29  6  percent  of  the 
In  the  South. 

region    has    the    public 
m  been  more  successful  than 
region.     More  than  half  the 
n  Its  public-housing  projects 
,  many  of  whom  formerly 
subsidized  by  the  costs  of  an 
of   services   they    Imposed 
es.     The  passage  of  the  hous- 
•pur  the  industry  of  the  South 
Local   housing  and   re- 
uthorliles  could  clear  a  slum 
through    ptirchase    or    con- 
then  make  the  site  available 
by    private    enterprise, 
could  move  in  when  the  slum 


Plan  for  Aid  to  Retarded 
Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOtJSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1949 


Mr 

leave  to 
ORD.  I  inclu 
man  which 
Herald 


de 


MULTER.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
an article  by  David  Perl- 
ippeared  in  the  New  York 
Trlbiiie  of  June  17,  1949: 

Plan   Foa  Aid  to  RcTAancD 

llocH  or  THx  Financing  Mitst 

OoMisnc   Savings    in    Such 


Ut 


Lie  OrrxBs 

AasAS — Sats 

Comb    Fiom 

CovtmitM 

(^  David  Perlman) 

Lakk  Stxce  m,  Jtina  16. — United  Nations 
Secretary  Om  anU  Tryfve  Lie  today  offered 
the  world's  ui  .dstdsvsloped  countries  a  pro- 
gram for  raising  an  sstimaied  117,000.000.000 


a  year  over  the  next  4  years  to  finance  their 
dlfflcult  climb  toward  economic  health. 

Mr.  Lie  outlined  the  program  In  a  142-page 
report  to  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cU  that.  In  effect,  proposed  the  second  phase 
In  the  UN  drive  to  raise  living  standards  on 
all  the  continents. 

Phase  one  was  the  technical  assistance 
plan,  under  which  the  UN  Is  called  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  »86,000,000  In  the  next  2  years. 
to  teach  the  underdeveloped  nations  how  to 
lick  such  problems  as  disease  and  food  short- 
ages, so  they  can  be  ready  for  modern,  eco- 
nomic development  In  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. 

The  second  phase,  according  to  Mr.  Lie's  re- 
port, must  be  accomplished  largely  by  the 
underdeveloped  nations  themselves,  and  in- 
volves the  far  more  difficult  task  of  finding 
the  money  for  large-scale  modernization  and 
expansion  of  all  forms  of  production. 

WOtn.D   CAIX   ON    SAVINGS 

A  major  part  of  the  money,  the  report 
points  out.  must  come  In  the  form  of  do- 
mestic savings,  and  the  plowing  back  of  In- 
vestment Income  into  planned  expansion 
within  each  underdeveloped  nation. 

At  least  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  however,  will 
have  to  come  froir  foreign  Investments,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  whlcb  formed  a  part  ol 
Mr.  Lie's  report. 

The  FAO's  analysis  showed  that  thla 
amount  has  already  been  funneling  into  the 
underdeveloped  countries  since  the  war,  but 
that  90  percent  of  It  came  from  governments, 
and  three-quarters  o/  that  total  came  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  alone. 

International  financing  by  governments  Is 
on  the  decline,  the  report  pointed  out.  and 
the  underdeveloped  nations  must  now  turn 
to  private  Investment  for  funds.  But  to  get 
private  money  from  abroad.  Mr.  Lie  said. 
substantially  greater  incentives  than  now 
exist  must  be  given  to  foreign  investors  by 
the  nations  concerned. 

THKEX   MAJOB    INCCNTIVrS 

Mr.  Lie  detailed  these  three  major  Incen- 
tives by  which  foreign  capital  can  be  at- 
tracted to  the  underdeveloped  areas: 

1.  Tax  relief,  either  through  preferential 
tax  treatment  of  foreign  investments,  or— 
at  the  very  least — through  agreements  atXDl- 
Ishlng  the  old  bugaboo  of  double  taxation. 
under  which  Investors  have  in  the  past  paid 
taxes  In  their  own  countries  as  well  as  the 
country  in  which  their  income  is  earned. 

2.  Fair  compensation  to  foreign  Investors 
when  nations  decide  to  nationalize  or  expro- 
priate Investments:  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  of  foreigners  on  tax  questions, 
employment  of  domestic  personnel,  or  the 
participation  of  domestic  nationals  in  man- 
agement of  foreign-owned  enterprises. 

3.  Guaranties  to  foreigners  that  they  can 
take  their  Earnings  out  of  the  country  and 
convert  their  earnings  Into  their  own  na- 
tional currencies. 

DOMKSnC   riNANCINO 

Domestic  financing  of  economic  develop- 
ment by  the  t>ackward  countries  theraselres, 
the  report  said,  could  be  spurred  by  these 
means: 

1.  Increasing  the  amount  of  voluntary 
savings  by  popular  campaigns,  by  Insuring 
adequate  Interest  rates,  and  security  of  sav- 
ings accounts,  and  by  avoiding  inflationary 
flacal  methods  that  cut  the  real  holdings  of 
sarers  unless  they  channel  their  money  Into 
uneconomic  hoards  of  gold  or  foreign  ex- 
change. 

2.  Prodding  savers  to  put  their  money  Into 
useful  channels  tlu-ougb  such  methods  as 
differential  rates  of  Interest  or  preferential 
tax  treatment,  special  taxes  on  speculatlrs 
gains,  or  direct  control  of  the  Investment 
policies  of  banks  and  Insurance  companies. 

3.  Using  lnipi>rt  duties  to  build  revenue 
and  to  curb  unessential  cotisumptloo. 
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4.  Udng  direct  controls  to  restrict  con- 
sumption, to  channel  labor  Into  develop- 
ment projects  and  to  allocate  raw  materials 
through  essential  enterprises. 

5.  Increasing  exports  to  obtain  fovelgn 
currencies  with  which  to  buy  rsw  materials 
and  equipment  abroad  for  building  up  fac- 
tories and  farms 

An  Idea  of  the  role  that  Investments,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  will  play  in  the  eco- 
nomlc  development  was  given  In  the  PAO 
annex  which  Illustrated  the  need  for  them 
In   the   underdeveloped   countries: 

"Dams  for  flood  control.  Irrigation  and 
power  can  Increase  food  supply  and  proirtd* 
electric  power  for  villages  and  IndiHtrtaB. 
New  roads,  canals,  and  railways  can  more 
food  frotn  areas  of  floods  to  wh»t  it  la 
needed. 

"Processing  In  refrigeration  plsnta  csn 
save  perishable  products  and  expand  food 
production.  Expanded  production  of  t«a- 
t:le8.  home  equipment,  and  farm  tools  and 
machinery  can  make  jobs  for  surplus  farm 
populations  and  raise  Uvlng  standards. 

The  FAG  estimated  that  of  the  $17,000.- 
000.000  which  the  underdeveloped  countries 
will  require  annually  for  the  next  4  years.  $3.- 
OOOjMMOO  wUl  be  needed  for  agricultoral  de- 
Tdopmait  and  the  rest  for  Industry,  public 
works,  and  other  projects:  The  countrtes 
themselves  should  be  able  to  raise  $13,000,000 
a  year  through  domestic  financing,  the 
FAO  said. 

Mr.  Lie's  report,  with  annexes  frcm  the 
FAO.  the  International  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  will  be  debated  at 
the  ninth  session  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  opening  at  Geneva  on  July  6 


Mr.  Byrnes  Dissents 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  naciKU 

ni  THE  SLNATK  OF  THl  UNITED  STATB8 

Wednesday.  June  22  ilegislative  day  of 

Thursday.  Jvne  2>.  1949 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reccwd  an  edi- 
torial enUUed  "Mr.  Byrnes  Dissents," 
pubUshed  in  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
of  June  20.  1949. 

There  beixxg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d 
as  foUows: 

MX.  BTmNSS  DISSSKTS 

The  importance  of  former  Secretary  Byrnes' 
denunciation  o<  the  TnimAn  welfare  slate, 
as  voiced  at  Wsuahlngton  and  1^  Saturday. 
lies  in  the  prominence  at  bis  position  as  one 
of  the  few  seniors  of  soutbCTn  pabUc  Ufe 
who  had  remained  a  supporter  ol   the  ad- 
mintotrmUon     A  few  notorious  weather  vance 
and   some    time    serrers    among   the   older 
southern  Seixators  and  Representatives  ctm- 
tmue  to  do  lip  service  to  the  revived  New 
Deal.    Included  In  the  ^outlicm  detasations 
are  some   like  Claom  Pxi*««.  of  Florida,  who 
%ere  elected  by  Ubor  In  a  divided  field  and 
are  eoBumtted  so  far  that  they  could  not 
turn  back  if  they  would.    Byrnes  out«de  the 
t^mmtm   and  C0HIUU.T   tn   tu   membership 
www  the  only  a«hcr  men  o(  lat««  poUticai 
statuie  and  long  wipsrtimffe  who  oontuBusd 
to  say  aye.  aye  to  orders  from  the  bridge 
Our  gueas  would  t>e  that  Sanator  Ookkallt 
IS  by  no  ntaana  reconciled  to  the  pi>3gram 
Mr.  Truman  has  presented,  but  that  the  gen- 
tleman  froBtt   Texas   keeps  sUent  00  n«b» 
issues  because   he  has  a  special  and  eona- 
mcndabie  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  At- 


lantic aUMDCs.  In  the  baUcf  tbat  be  must 
raUy  as  many  of  bis  coUcaguss  as  posaibie 
to  support  a  sound  lontgB  policy,  be  dees 
not  put  hlnMeif  in  a  postOan  where  prejudice 
against  hU  viewa  on  other  questions  wUI 
hamper  his  handling  of  the  treaty.  U  this  is 
true,  then  Byrnes'  dissent  removes  the  last 
of  so-called  elder  sUtcsmen  of  the  8o«tb 
from  the  councils  of  President  Truman.  We 
except  Mr.  BaMoxr  for  the  obetoos  reason 
that,  as  Vice  President,  he  Is  tn  honor  bound 
to  sti<*  by  his  chief.  In  hia  heart  d  hearto 
he  probebly  lacks  a  great  deal  at  being  a 
hundred-percent  Trumanlte. 

Most  ot  Mr  Byrnes'  address  at  Lexington 
was  devoted  to  an  ezposltloo  of  the  farc*gn 
policy  of  the  administration,  which  U  far 
more  his  and  Marshall's  than  Truman  «.  The 
dissent  of  Mr  Byrnes  was  from  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  erirttng  regjme  and  was 
epttoeaiaed  In  these  monitory  sentences: 
-Where  we  will  wind  up,  no  one  can  telL 
But  if  some  of  the  new  programs  seriooriy 
proposed  should  be  adopted,  there  U  danger 
that  the  individual,  whether  farmer,  worker, 
manufacturer,  lawyer,  cr  doctor,  soon  win  be 
an  economic  slave  puIUng  an  oar  In  the 
Ealiey  of  the  st^ite." 

Every  word  of  that  U  somber  truth     The 
cc'at  of  the  varlOTis  programs  tdvocated  by 
Mr.  T:uinan.  when  added  to  the  current  ex- 
pense T*  government  and  o*  past  wara.  will 
reach  a  total  of  at  least  $fl0j000.000.000  a  year. 
That  represenu  between  70  and  25  cenu  ai 
every  dollar  the  American  pec^e  are  receiv- 
ing today  In  Income  of  all  fonns     If  we  tax- 
payer?  were  as  realistic  as  we  flatter  oursrives 
we  are.  the  humblest  wage  earner  among  us 
vooid  take  one-fourth  of  his  wages  every 
week  and  put  it  back  In  the  envelope  to  pay. 
direeUy  and  indirectly,  to  the  agenu  of  the 
Federal  Government.    Mn  at  larger  Ineone 
have  learned  ioog  ago  that  at  least  half  d 
what  they  make  every  day  must  be  deducted 
in  advance  for  taxes. 
This  bwden.  which  Mr.  Truman  would  In- 
by  at  least  t^JOOOMUtt^  tn  the  next 
«ar.  is  a  load  that  barely  can  lie  sup- 
parted  DOW     It  wUl  be  intoterablc  if   and 
when   national   Uioooie  dedinea.    Many  in- 
djcatxjns  of  a  falling  off  in  income  are  ob- 
servable  already.     Those   that   have    to   do 
with  American  exports  are  not  yet  diaccnuble 
to  any  except  tbe  far-aightad.  because  Amer- 
ica is  pouring  out  tailUoos  for  Kuropeac  relief. 
That  is  an  elaborate  way  of  saying  that  the 
emergency  of  Buropean  prostratioo  has  com- 
pelled us  to  give  otu  custcmers  tbe  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  goods  on  which  we 
fdbliahly  think  we  are  making  a  proOt.    This 
Bimipcan    recovery    plan    U   funrtamrn tally 
sound  and,  in  fact.  Is  part  of  the  price  of 
peace    but  it  is  to  terminate  In  1951  or  195S 
at   roost.     The   inevitable   loss  erf   European 
iBSKkctt  wUl  cut  a  big  bole  in  Ameriran  gcv- 
emmental   revenues  at  a  time  when  most 
Amo^can  consumers  will  have  restocked  their 
homes  with  the  articles  they  could  not  pro- 
cure during  the  war. 

To  illustrate  what  this  aaeana.  we  may 
Uke  a  text  f  rosa  the  cspsrisnoe  of  the  kindly 
Uttle  ^niglnia  town  U  Bridgewater.  which 
had  a  flMto  flood  Friday  and  Saturday  This 
created  an  emas«nc7  during  whiek  ms^ 
bouaeoold  f  unUshtniB  and  MippUcs  •«•  <J^ 
stroved-  Bridgewstsr  mstchants  conae- 
cnwntly  face  today  a  brisker  demand  lor 
goods  '-han  usuaL  Many  things  they  nor- 
mally aril  la  ««y  sn^U  qnanUtics  will  be 
in  Large  as^usd.  XL  ■*  «  result,  every  mer- 
chant In  ftMgevater  rataad  his  own  stand- 
ard of  UTii«.  wlaived  his  rtore  and  began 
a  program  o<  eapanston.  all  oC  us  would  can 
him  a  fooL  Ooold  he  not  realise,  w*  would 
Mk.  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  temporary 
deniand— that  he  woold  not  posstbiT  surtatti 
the  incoms  be  was  having  during  the  cmor- 
gucy  created  by  the  flash  CoodT 

80^  on  an  Inflnlt^y  greater  acate.  !t  iB 
with  Anserka-  MiUions  are  assumirg  tdlnd- 
ly  that  demand  melil  bf  the  shortages,  the 


restrictioos  and  the  rationing  at  wartime 
are  going  to  continue  indeflnttely.   They  can- 
not:  they   never   have   after   previous  wsrs 
when  there  waa  as  much  economic  quackery 
and  as  much  tinkering  with  the  Industrial 
...■i^*!^  ^  that  which  now  aflUcts  America 
It  M  entirely  possible  tbat  even  tn  terms  ci 
devaltied     dollara.     national     ii>come     will 
dwindle  to  half  the  present  total.    If,  mean- 
time, we  continue  to  pile  up  governmental 
coats  and  to  make  commitments  that  poUtl- 
cians  never  will  have  the  courage  to  undo, 
we  shall  be  compelied  as  a  peoi^  to  put 
aaMe  at  tenst  40  or  SO  cents  of  every  dollar 
fcff  t7ncle  Sam— though  we  shall  have  fewer 
dollars  to  start  out  with      That  is  whM  Mr 
Byrnes  means  when  he  says  we  are  heading 
lor  the  time  when  we  shall  be  the  eoooosntc 
slaves  of  government. 

aooae  short  sighted  (1 
unionists,  and  some  advocates  ot 
for  all  veterans  will  read  this  and  will  say 
Gomplaoently.  "It  all  may  be  true:  milltnsis 
of  Americans  may  be  'pulling  an  oar  in  the 
g^iUey  of  the  state.'  tmt  it  will  not  be  L  No. 
sir.  Ill  be  sitting  on  tbe  deck,  because  I  be- 
long to  tbe  new  class  of  masters,  and  111  be 
taking  it  ewy  while  the  other  fellow  pulls 
the  oar." 

A  man  could  net  make  a  worse  nustake.  If 
our  political  system  is  so  organised  that 
any  group  can  make  Itself  the  new  master 
of  A"^"***  tlken  surely  it  may  find  itself 
unseated  In  ttim  precisely  aa  the  old  ruling 
class  Witt.  Political  and  econnmlc  revolution 
may  be  ccMSless  and  may  be  faster  In  aoeom- 
pUshment. 

Pes'dfv.  no  matter  liow  confidently  a  man 
may  boast  of  the  poUtical  power  of  his  dass, 
experience  has  demonstrated  times  unreck- 
oned.  that  there  can  be  no  lesl  and  perma- 
nent prosperity  for  a-ty  dass  apart  from  the 
ecanomlc  unity,  advance  or  decline,  of  all 
elements  of  society.     Every   man   who   has 
cooanKm   sense   ought    to   learn    before    the 
crash  comes  that  tbe  maximum  t>enefit  or 
subsidy  which  Government  gives  a  favored 
dass  cannot  equal  the  wsgss  an  hsaisit  man 
can  make  by  ^^'tgr"***     If  he  dsstrovs  tbe 
eoanomlc  stabOlty  by  bankrupting  the  Gcv- 
emment   he  loses  his  job.    How.  then,  is  be 
to  eat?     What  can  he  do.  except  to  eocne 
down  from  his  paasenger'k  chair  and  take   t 
his  place  a^MSig  the  sweating  economic  gal- 
ley slaves^    Is  be  vrtee  cnou^  to  see  this? 
We  shall  not  give  up  faith  in  American  san- 
ity even  though  we  leinwiHirr  that  men  of 
anotber  secure  society,  that  of  the  town  of 
Pompeii,    laughed    coBfidfntly    even    when 
they  heard  rumbles  and  saw  ashes  shooting 
upward  froaa  Moont 


DiscUsve  •£  Secret  FBI  Flies  ia  Jfl£dl 
CoploB  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  R£1£ARKS 


or 


HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STTATES 

,  Jmme  22  iietisUUne  dot  of 
f,Jmme2),1949 


Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printetl 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rgcou  an  edi- 
torial entitled  Too  High  A  Price."  pab- 
lished  fn  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
Jtme  10.  1S49. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  jointed  in  the  Rzcoks, 
a5  fdlows: 

TOO 


Attorney  General  Clark  made  what  Kwfts 
to  be  a  monumental  mistake  when  he  decided 
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to  go  ahead  with  th«  Judith  Coplon  trial 
after  Judge  Reeve*  ruled  that  secret  FBI  files 
must  be  presented  to  the  Jury  In  open  court. 
Great  damage  has  been  done  to  the  future 
effectiveness  of  the  FBI.  by  the  disclosure  of 
serious  and  Important  Information  gathered 
by    Its    agenu    in    counter-espionage    work. 
Those  people  are  In  a  dangerous  business. 
When  their  Identities  are  revealed,  their  use- 
fulness  Is   ended   and   their   very   lives   Im- 
periled.    Naming  names  In  open  covirt  will 
close  up  sources  of  Information  vital  to  na- 
tional  security.     Information   revealed   will 
be  Invaluable  to  our  potential  enemies.    So 
much  tor  the  serious  data. 

Information  of  another  type  recklessly 
spread  on  the  record  has  unjtistly  smeared 
the  reputations  of  innocent  citizens.  These 
papers  read  In  court  are  for  the  most  part 
only  unsubsuntlated  complaints  and  accu- 
sations. They  are  merely  work  sheets  In  pro- 
posed, pending,  and  Inconclusive  Investiga- 
tions. As  the  first  Una  of  defense  against 
the  Communist  imderground.  It  Is  the  FBI's 
duty  to  run  down  reports  It  receives,  wher- 
ever they  may  Isad,  even  though  It  knows 
most  of  them  may  wind  up  In  blind  alleys. 

The  Coplon  case  Is  a  mere  rabbit  hunt 
compared  to  the  real  Job  to  be  done.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  dropped  the 
prosecution  than  to  conduct  It  In  a  way 
which  may  wreck  our  whole  counter- 
.*  •aptona^e  (vganlzation  and  destroy  the  good 
nanM*  of  innocent  citizens. 

Mr.  Clark  In  the  past  has  Jealously  guarded 
th*  FBI  files  In  cases  that  might  have  em- 
IwiTafifl  poUtlclaxis  and  public  of&clals,  even 
denying  scrutiny  to  committees  of  Congress. 
But  mere  citizens  have  been  thrown  to 
th<"  wolve«  of  scandal  and  the  FBI's  cotmter- 
esplonage  work  has  been  compromised  by  the 
Attorney  General's  red-faced  eagerness  to 
punish  a  person  accused  as  a  spy  In  his  own 
(rfBce. 


Reciprocal  Trade  A|^eements  Witii 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  cowNEcncxJT 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT Allvlfes 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
In  receipt  oi  a  communication,  under 
date  of  June  13.  1949.  from  George  B. 
Roberts,  chairman  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, Prank  A.  John.son  Post  No.  758. 
Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Roberts  cites  argument-"?  relative  to 
the  danuige  being  done  to  th«  American 
tvUbmtaOtMtmr  Industrie.";  because  of  the 
ntgtfMitlen  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
menta  with  CzechoalovakJs. 

I  called  thi<i  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  and  Congreaa  on  March 
24. 1941.  ai<  I  wax  much  dhturb^-d,  at  that 
time,  by  our  ftctkm  in  ne«otiatlng  U\e%e 
rtciprocal  ■ffreemmtii  with  the  Commu- 
nl«t -dominated  Czeeboalovakian  Gov- 
ernment 

J  bcllrve  that  the  facU  and  flgurei 
fUOC«d  by  Mr  Robert*  are  sufDclent  vln* 
tfteaUon  for  my  previoU4  action*,  and 
should  awaken  in  the  minds  of  our  OoV' 
rrnmenl  offlciaU  the  danger  which  is  be- 
falling American  enlei prise  because  of 
this  lll-conceived  neuotlation.  Amerl- 
CMUI  labor,  now  facing  inrrrawing  unem- 
lot,  will  be  f urllu'i  retarded  by  the 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Increasing   Inoads   of  Czechoslovakian 
imports. 

I  still  fail  0  see  what  reciprocity  Is 
existent  in  th  i  agreement  which  we  un- 
dertook at  th  It  time. 

Thi  AMmicAN  Legion, 
Frank  A   Johnson  Post.  No.  758, 

Johnsc  n  City.  N.  Y.,  June  13.  1949. 
DiA*  CONCREJSMAN  Pattxrson  :  As  chair- 
man of  the  coi  imlttee  of  the  American  Le- 
gion which  his  been  actively  engaged  In 
endeavoring  to  call  official  attention  to  the 
grave  danger  Inherent  In  the  operation  of 
the  reciprocal  I  rade  agreement  with  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  n  support  of  the  American 
Legion  In  your  llstrlct.  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  so  you  fill  know  that  your  partici- 
pation In  the  fflort  to  forestall  the  threat- 
ened prosperity  of  our  country  Is  most  essen- 
tial right  now  and  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

It  Is  understaod  by  our  committee  that  a 
letter  concern!  ig  this  subject  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  En  est  A.  Gross.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  3Ute.  to  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  roncemed  with  this  situation. 
In  this  letter,   Secretary  Gross  seems  to  infer 
to  some  extert   that  the   American   Legion 
(and  the  same  thing,  of  course,  would  be  true 
also  of  other  veteran  and   nonveterans  or- 
ganizations)   15  unduly  alarmed  concerning 
this  situation.     With  this  letter  he  has  pro- 
vided  summailes  of   pertinent   Information 
with  regard  tc   production,  exports,  and  im- 
ports of  rubbe  r  and  leather  footwear,  tariffs 
now  Imposed,  ind  the  relation  of  Imports  to 
the  footwear    ndustry.     By  this  letter,  and 
also  by  the  a  icompanylng  data.  It  Is  made 
to  appear  tha;  competitive  Czechoslovakian 
industry  Is  so    comparatively.  Inconsequen- 
tial   as  far  as  American  trade  Is  concerned, 
that  no  harmful  effect  upon  American  In- 
dustry and  employment  Is  to  be  anticipated 
and   therefore    American  labor  and  Industry 
should  not  be  alarmed  or  unduly  concerned 
because  of  th<   present  competitive  situation 
as  far  as  It  is  i  fleeted  by  the  Czechoslovakian 
trade  agreement. 

The  main  observation  which  should  be 
brought  to  y  >ur  attention  concerning  this 
view  Is  that  It  relates  entirely  to  past  con- 
ditions. The  statistics  cited  are  Invalid  as 
to  the  future  This  is  so  because  these  In- 
dustries In  Cz  ;choslovakla  have  only  recently 
become  rehab  Utated  to  such  an  extent  that 
production  his  become  many  times  what  it 
had  been  up  mtil  the  year  1949.  The  com- 
munication ty  Secretary  Gross  Ignores  the 
fact  that  sal  rsmen  of  American  Industries 
(speaking  for  a  moment  only  of  the  footwear 
trade )  have  f (  und  that  they  are  losing  orders 
to  the  large  wholesale  purchasers  because 
they  have  be<  n  underbid  from  20  to  40  per- 
cent by  repr  isentatives  of  Czechoslovakian 
Industry  In  t  lU  country.  These  are  orders 
taken  during  the  present  year,  which  pro- 
vide for  delh  erles  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  year.  » ar  this  reason,  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  8«ci  etary  Gross  that  American  in- 
dustry baa  rw  t  suffered  greatly  from  Csecho- 
slovaklan  con  ipetlllon  up  to  the  present  lime 
may  be  true,  but  thu  u  no  reason  why  ws 
•hctild  blind  ntr  eyen  to  the  present  devrlop- 
metit  which  s  certain  to  bring  ab^nit  wide- 
•pr««4  uneit  ployment  and  dutreM  amonf 


•orliinen 
to  retain  th« 

acti 


T  7  avert  depression  and  distress, 
imericsn  vUndard  of  living.  Im* 
\nu  mu«t  bs  taken, 

ini  «t  lm|M/rt»nt  cominsnt  as  to  the 

attitude  of  I  le  Department  of  m«t#,  as  ft»r 
as  thU  U  In*  «st«d  by  ths  letter  of  Uerretary 
Ornea  Is  thi  t  bis  obaervatUms  sre  runniifd 
to  the  fcxrtvear  Industry  only  The  trade 
agreement  embraces  about  136  different  In^ 
duntrlat  llnei  and  produrU,  Attached  hereto 
Is  a  clipping  from  a  Buffalo,  H,  Y..  new»|mt>er 
which  shows  that  Caerl»«isl<»vi»kla,  behind  the 
lion  curtain  Is  shipping  UHo  il»e»e  United 
atates    largsj  esports    of    religious    articles. 


RECORD 

This  should  give  the  American  people  and 
their  legislators  an  idea  of  what  can  and  will 
happen  to  our  American  markets  In  the 
future  as  to  all  industries  generally,  unless 
adequate  remedial  measures  are  rushed  Into 

effect. 

Why  does  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nually spend  billions  of  dollars  protecting 
and  safeguarding  these  European  countries, 
with  the  only  thought  in  mind  that  these  na- 
tions in  the  future  will  be  our  friends  and 
quit  their  Communist  connections?  Should 
not  the  Department  of  State  look  Into  the 
future  of  the  American  worker  and  manu- 
facturer, with  the  same  vigor  that  they  seem 
to  be  exercising  on  behalf  of  Soviet-controlled 
Industries? 

It  Is  we.  the  people  who  are  making  it 
possible  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
spend  the  American  dollar  lavishly  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  with  the  hope  that  we  can 
depend  on  their  friendship  In  case  of  an- 
other crisis.  This  money  is  coming  from 
the  taxes  levied  against  the  American  worker 
and  he  needs  some  protection  and  must  re- 
ceive it. 

At  the  Popular  Price  Shoe  Show  of  America 
held  in  New  York  May  24.  25.  and  26.  a  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Importer  offered  the  following 
items  of  waterproof  footwear  manufactured 
In  ZUn,  Czechoslovakia,  at  firm  prices,  f .  o.  b. 
New  York  City.  By  comparison,  ♦hese  prices 
run  from  approximately  14  to  41  percent 
lower  than  similar  Items  manufactured  by 
United  States  rubber  footwear  manufac- 
turers; 
Women's  shearing  cuff,  zipper  stadium 

boots $2.  65 

Child's   brown  one-strap  gaiter 1. 19 

Child's  white  one-strap  gaiter 1.30 

Misses'  brown  side-zip  boot .     1.88 

Child's  brown  side-zip  boot 1.75 

Women's  black  pull-over  boot 152 

Women's  red  pull-over  boot 1.  75 

Women's  white  pull-over  boot 1.  80 

Misses'  brown  pull-over  IXKjt 1.  46 

Child's  brown  pull-over  boot 1.33 

Yours  for  America  first. 

Geohge  B.  Roberts.  Chairman. 

(From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  April 
21,  19491 

LABOI 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

A  kid's  love  for  a  wide-eyed  doll  and  the 
yearning  of  the  devout  for  comforting  prayer, 
even  in  moments  than  these  holy  days, 
should  be  Immune  from  the  international 
sheiianigans  of  Communist  operators.  But. 
neither  the  young  nor  the  worshiping  are  ex- 
empt from  leftist  weltpolitik.  They  are  ex- 
ploited to  make  a  buck  for  the  "cause"  as 
today's  unholy  tale  will  quiclUy  prove.  Let 
me  pick  this  story  up  for  you  aa  a  letter  is 
laid  on  State  Secretary  Acheson's  desk  a 
week  ago.  A  letter,  oddly  enough,  from  the 
CIO  Playthings.  Jewelry,  and  Novelty  Work- 
ers, whose  leaders  had  a  weird  story  to  tell. 
For  a  year  they  had  been  counting  Imports 
from  Czsrboslovskla  forced-labor  factories 
and  now  were  able  to  report  ttoat  the  Com* 
munlsts  hud  been  fltxxSIng  America  with 
millUMis  of  articles  of  rellglotis  devotion. 

Of  tbess  Imports  r^ver  IMOMO  were  ro* 
sarles,  skillfully  and  snunymotisly  poured 
Into  ths  (Jnltsd  atstes,  Ketlgtotjs  buyers 
have  had  no  Idsa  thsy  were  subsidizing  itie 
regime  set  up  s  year  ago  by  the  flrst  succees 
ful  revolt  of  •peclaily  trained  and  secretly 
Mrmed  atallnlst  Action  Committees,  At  s 
•tratSKlc  mmneiit  In  frbrusrjr  1948  these 
commltteee  Btreamed  out  of  the  very  lactorle* 
which  t<Jday  produce  these  objects. 

The  traveling  action  committees  not  only 
seised  CMchoslovakts  but  later  were  shifted 
iiiio  AuaiilN,  where  they  now  swalt  a  slgnsl 
for  kiniilMr  asssulta.  They  also  sllppMl 
quietly   Into  Hungary,    There   they   helped 
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*^eep  order"  during  Cardinal  lilndssenty's 
•trtal." 

Now  the  Iron-curtain  Beds  need  United 
States  food  and  machinery,  so  they  set  aside 
huge  plants  lor  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  devotion  for  sale  to  unsuspecting  American 
Catholics. 

Czech  Communist  Industrial  commissars 
ordered  also  the  construction  of  large  new 
Jewelry  factories,  to  flood  us  with  bracelets, 
brooches,  clips,  and  other  such  items,  on 
which  profit  in  American  currency  is  large. 

And  from  Hyman  Powell's  AFL  Interna- 
tional Jewelry  Workers,  which  unionizes 
United  States  toy  ^Manufacturers,  it  is 
learned  that  these  special  Czech  plants  are 
turning  out  also  dolls  which  they  hope  you'll 
buy  for  your  yoimgster  next  Christmas. 

If  you  do,  there  may  well  be  the  tears  of 
many  a  Czech  worker  on  the  dolls  gar- 
menta — lor  there  no  longer  is  free  labor  In 
Czechoslovakia. 

Unions  there  have  been  reduced  to  regis- 
tration headquarters.  The  5-  and  6-day 
week  have  been  wiped  out  and  with  them 
went  the  8- hour  day.  In  their  place  are 
•lave  camps,  ofllclaJly  and  publicly  estab- 
lished some  10  months  ago  by  the  Commu- 
nist regime. 

To  these  camps  are  sent  work  shirkers  and 
disrupters. 

Our  own  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reports  the  meaning  of  these 
terms — "So  lll-deflned.  and  so  sweeping  it 
appears  they  may  be  applied  to  anyone  whoee 
(Ktlitical  and  economic  character  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  (Communist)   government." 

That  means  Csech  factories  producing 
rosaries  or  dolls,  religious  articles,  or 
brooches  for  the  show-off  who  loves  to  boast 
of  imported  jewelry  are  manned  by  forced 
labor  at  peons'  wages. 

Because  tbe  United  States  has  not  torn 
up  the  1948  treaties  we  had  with  the  chain- 
less  democratic  Czech  regime  of  the  beloved 
Benes.  the  Communist  trading  chiefs  can 
stUl  flood  the  United  States  with  cheap  slave- 
made  products. 

Aside  from  the  sacrUegicus  aspect  of  these 
gruesome  goods,  there's  the  serious  problem 
of  the  American  Jewelry  workers — now  hit 
by  mass  lay-offs. 

In  his  letter  to  Acheson.  the  CIO  union 
chief.  Tony  Esposito.  said: 

"The  Jewelry  trade  has  been  one  of  the 
flrst  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  growing  reces- 
sion and  unemployment  which  is  now  gen- 
eral. Large-scale  lay-offs,  a  phenomenon  not 
seen  since  isefore  the  war,  have  again  become 
commonplace. 

"The  Czechoelovakla  of  today  Is  not  the 
government  with  which  trade  agreements 
were  originally  negotiated.  I  beUere  there 
must  be  some  administrative  remedy." 

If  there  Isn't,  we  might  as  weU  package 
our  folding  money  and  send  it  to  Moscow 
direct.  Well  save  them  trouble  and  our- 
selves the  emtMWiaasuent  of  the  stupid. 


Radio  Broadcait  by  Al  WarMr 


EXTKICfllON  OP  REIIARXfl 

or 

HON.  EDITH  N0UR5E  ROGERS 


In  behalf  of  his  Job.  his  sectirtty  and  his 
sense  of  being  wanted.  The  Government 
which  sent  him  out  on  the  bombing  mission 
Is  now  firing  him  fr<»i  his  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Job  which  be  has  filled  acceptably 
for  27  months. 

He  and  about  1»  other  badly  disabled 
veterans  throughout  the  country  who  have 
lost  arms.  legs,  or  eyes  have  received  their 
ouster  iMnices — their  firing  papers  In  the 
VA  retrenchment  program  which  is  dismiss- 
ing more  than  8.000  employees  throughout 
tne  Nation.  From  crutches  and  wheel  chairs 
the  representatives  of  the  small  group  of 
badly  disabled  veterans  are  asking  Congress 
for  prompt  action  on  the  bUl  of  Senator 
HxsjuMT  Htjmphskt,  of  Minnesota,  to  give 
special  priority  to  those  60  percent  or  more 
disabled  or  suffering  from  severe  loss  of  limb 
or  eye. 

The  sergeant  who  testified  is  William  C. 
Bardon,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  is  listed  as 
100  percent  disabled,  both  legs  gone  near  the 
hips.  He  was  shot  down  over  Ludwigshaven 
on  Decemter  30,  1943.  He  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  9  months.  In  the  prison  ixispltal  in 
Germany  he  counted  the  roses  on  the  wall- 
paper around  the  border  of  the  room,  to  keep, 
he  said,  from  going  nuts.  Altogether  he 
spent  40  months  In  hospitals.  Then  he  got 
a  Job  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
has  filled  it  capably  for  more  than  2  years. 
Be  has  been  contact  man.  listening  to  the 
stories  of  veterans  and  telling  them  their 
rights.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  be  received  a 
notice  that  he  was  fired  as  of  June  24.  Then 
came  another  letter.  He  was  offered  another 
Job  at  a  lower  rating,  losing  $800.  perhaps 
$1,300  a  year.  Some  other  badly  disabled 
veterans  who  are  VA  employees  dtdnt  even 
get  this  consideration. 

"I  got  married  3  months  ago,"  said  Ser- 
geant Bardon.  "Now  I  get  fired  from  what 
is  probably  the  onlp  Job  I  can  get.  or  take 
a  pay  cut  and  maybe  even  then  the  Job  is 
not  secure." 

Other  of  the  disabled  veterans  said  that  If 
they  are  kicked  from  their  Jobs,  it  may  be 
they  will  have  to  end  up  going  back  to  their 
Jobs  where  they  will  be  much  more  of  an 
expense  upon  the  Government. 

David  Pass,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  a  private 
In  the  Infantry,  and  lost  his  right  arm,  noted 
that  the  Government  has  been  carrying  on 
a  campaign  to  have  private  Industry  hire 
the  physically  disabled.  And  now  the  private 
organizations  are  saying:  How  can  the  Gov- 
ernment ask  us  to  hire  them  when  the  Oov- 
emment  itself  is  firing  them? 


nf  nri  iiot/st  or  ntnumBtrhnvm 
Wcdnttdav.  Junt  22,  1949 

Mra.  ROOERfi  of  MahsarhusetU.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
nuulu  In  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowtng  radio  broadcast  by  Al  Warner; 

A  former  sergeant  In  the  Air  font,  tIM 
down  over  Oermany  on  a  buaMng  aMafcMi, 
both  legs  gone,  spoke  from  a  wheel  ebair 
today  at  a  Meoate  Civil  Service  Committee 


Robert  Lewn  C«ffey,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  L  WALTER 


or  rawweTLfsms 
Df  THI  HOU8B  Of  mFRlSDrT  Al  I  VIS 

Wcdnetdat,  Mat  25. 1949 

On  tlie  life,  ctaaraetee.  aad  puMic  serrtee  ol 
rea.  Aoeear  Uww  Ooevn ,  H .  tau  a  Sep- 
reaeoutive  from  the  tceie  of  Peaneylvaoia 

Mr.  WALTHL  Mr.  tpetker.  In  th« 
loof  hlatory  of  Um  Houae  of  Repreaenu- 
Uvea  many  men.  some  of  them  very  grest 
men.  have  pMied  Ihrotigh  lu  portais 
and.  In  lu  records,  have  left  the  im- 
print of  their  persooalltlet  sod  their  IS' 
bors  upon  the  Nation  sod  the  world. 

But  I  venture  the  proptocey— 4t  cso  bs 
vlodlcst«d  only  by  ths  rsoorda  of  another 
world,  though  I  ftUi  venture  It— thst 
none  who  served  with  tu  ao  briefly  s« 
RosstT  Lgwig  Cornr  isvc  Isrter  ptom- 


ise  of  joining  the  company  of  the  great 
on  earth  before  becoming  a  part  of  what 
the  ancient  liturgy  of  the  church  speaka 
of  as  "the  cloud  of  witnesses  looking 
down  upon  us  from  above."  We  find 
ourselves  in  something  ol  the  mood  that 
led  Thomas  Gray  to  write  his  immortal 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  that  in 
some  hallowed  spot,  in  this  case,  there 
has  been  laid: 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
swayed. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  com- 
mand. 
The  threats  of  pain  end  nttn  to  desplae. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes 

Fortunately,  with  reference  to  our  late 
colleague,  his  influence  had  already  gone 
far  beyond  the  village  stage.  It  had 
spread  out  from  the  confines  of  the  con- 
gressional district  he  had  been  elected  to 
serve,  also.  Ha\ing  been  bom  in  Ten- 
nessee and  educated  in  Pennsylvania  his 
call  to  duty  in  the  service  of  his  country 
during  the  late  war  took  him,  through 
his  days  of  training,  into  Florida  and 
Elansas  and  Virginia.  In  all  of  them  he 
left  his  mark  of  leadership  and  with  the 
famed  poet  of  our  Union.  Walt  Whitman, 
he  couid  say  "I  hear  America  singing — 
the  varied  carols  I  hear."  He  carried 
that  song  in  his  heart  when  he  flew  com- 
bat missions  over  Italy.  Yugoslavia. 
France,  and  Germany.  He  did  not  for- 
get it  either  when,  after  the  war,  he 
served  as  military  attach^  in  Chile  and 
from  which  vantage  point  he  journeyed 
Into  other  areas  of  the  great  neighbor 
continent  that  lies  to  the  south  of  us. 
That  South  American  stay  alone  should 
have  augured  well  for  his  future  states- 
manship, for  we  need  hemisphere  soli- 
darity and  friendship. 

Of  course  the  mere  experience  of 
travel — whether  in  war  or  peace — does 
not  of  itself  guarantee  the  worth  of  s 
man.  There  are  all  too  many  encirclers 
of  the  globe  who  see  and  feel  no  more 
than  if  they  had  stayed  at  home.  But  not 
Colonel  Corrrr.  His  world-wide  back- 
ground— for  those  who  knew  him — was 
one  of  his  assets — one  of  his  most  po- 
tential assets  to  an  America  which  he 
firmly  believed  must  assume  an  ever 
TSMtz  significant  role  in  world  affairs.  It 
was  to  be,  therefore,  an  American  stronc 
both  in  her  own  might  and  in  the  migli* 
of  cooperaUon  with  those  other  nations 
who  share  our  hopes  and  our  fears. 

Only  2  weeks  before  hla  death  he  was 
jpjgldlntr  In  a  radio  forum  In  Fhiladel- 
pMs  for  the  rsttflcatlrm  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  urging  sur  lOHMdlSCe  gettiof  to- 
geUier  vttli  •■  of  the  ^^fUm'^a^^ 
people*  arsoBtf  tis  and  ismliwwif  w  m 
our  trafdc  IsUurt  to  do  thst  in  the  aftsr- 
math  of  World  War  I.  Tragic '  la  ttos 
word  for  It  today,  liltewlac.  for  it  Is 
tnisie— and  yet  eymbollc^ — that  death 
came  to  Colonel  Corrsr  while  he  wse 
bdptof  to  ouke  thla  Natioo'a  cootrtbu* 
tlon  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  aa  powerful  s« 
If  humanly  poaelMs.  Me  died  while  at 
the  controls  of  s  let  plan»— a  type  of 
plans  in  the  psrfsetion  of  which  he  isw 
vast  posaibtlltJeg  for  our  safety. 

At  any  rate— whatever  cur  own  fu- 
turt  desth  csme  with  wings  for  our  la- 
mented coworker;  snd  if  we  valus  bit 
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vision  and  his  spirit  we  will  ourselves 
assume  wings,  yes.  of  death,  too.  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  rain  war  from  the 
skies  upon  an  enemy,  though  always  with 
the  prayer  that  the  angel  of  death  will 
l)ecome  at  last  the  angel  of  life  and  of 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth  even  as  we 
believe  that  it  is  In  heaven: 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  puts  the  matter 
as  beautifully  as  it  has  ever  been  put  and 
all  the  more  significantly,  also,  because 
he  wrote  these  lines  before  the  advent 
of  the  airplane. 
For  I  dipped  Into  the  future,  far  w  human 

eye  could  tee. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  won- 
der that  would  l>e; 
Saw  the  heavens  All  with  commerce,  argo- 
sies of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard   the   heavens  fill   with   shouting   and 

there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
Prom  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  In 

the  central  blue; 
Par   along    the    world-wide   whisper   of   the 

southwind    rushing    warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

through  the  thunder  storm; 
TUl  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the   parliament   of   man,   the   federation 

of   the   world. 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapped 
In   universal   law. 

Robert  Liwis  CoFfiY  Is  part  of  that 
prediction.  At  least  he  will  be  if  we  will 
strive  to  bring  it  to  pass  by  our  own  as- 
sumption of  leadership  in  that  direction. 
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Lonf  4Raiif«  Fann  Plan 


The  Hoasing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1949 

Mr.  SMPTH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
position  on  this  socialistic  housing 
scheme  which  the  House  is  about  to  con- 
sider is  well  known  in  the  Congress,  my 
district,  and  throughout  the  country.  I 
am  opposed  to  It  because  it  Is  commu- 
nism In  Its  rankest  form.  When  poli- 
ticians own  your  home,  they  own  you 
and  your  family. 

Another  reason  I  shall  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  defeat  passage  of 
this  housing  bill  is  that  on  a  population 
basis  It  will  fasten  an  additional  tax  bur- 
den of  $1,044,000,000  on  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  $24,500,000  upon  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Ohio  Congressional  District, 
which  amounts  to  approximately  $536 
for  every  family  in  my  district  and  totals 
for  each  county: 

Crawford    County $4,  76fl.  514 

nanrnlr  County 5.460.363 

■anUn    County 3,626,174 

Marlon   County e,016.S32 

Morrow  County ... 2.006,564 

Wyandot  County 2.575,212 

And  this  will  only  be  a  starter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FAROLDO.  LOVRE 

or  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1949 

Mr.  LOVRE .  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  uncertainty  that  is  developing  over 
enactment  oi  a  long-range  farm  plan 
at  this  sessioi  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress due  to  ( issenslon  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  ma  ority  party  and  the  differ- 
ence of  opiniDn  among  farm  organiza- 
tions, I  hav(i  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  repeal  the  Aiken  farm  law 
but  which  would  continue  indefinitely 
support  prices  at  90  percent  of  parity 
as  provided  n  the  section  of  the  law 
now  in  effect. 

It  is  not  memt  as  a  substitute  for  long- 
range  farm  legislation.  It  Is,  instead,  a 
stopgap  mea  >ure  presented  to  prevent 
the  disaster  which  would  fall  on  the 
American  fa  mer  if  the  60  percent  of 
parity  provis  ons  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1948  were  allowed  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

This  bill  Li  presented  to  protect  the 
farmer  until  farm  organizations,  farm- 
minded  legislators  of  both  political  par- 
ties, farmeis  themselves,  and  the 
administration  can  agree  on  a  workable 
long-range  f  j  rm  law  that  will  not  bank- 
rupt the  Nat  on.  but  Vhich  will  provide 
the  famlly-sl  5ed  farmer  with  full  parity 
of  Income  wi  hout  making  him  the  slave 
to  Government  controls.  In  our  delib- 
erations, we  should  constantly  keep  in 
mind  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  pro-, 
vidlng  the  family  sized  farmer  with  full 
parity  of  Income  with  the  fewest  con- 
trols at  the  le  ast  possible  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

It  is  abso  utely  Imperative  that  we 
have  fair  fa  m  price  support  levels  at 
this  time.  In  ,'iew  of  the  downward  trend 
In  crop  prices  and  the  general  trend  of 
agricultural  economy.  Because  of  the 
dissension  over  the  method  of  arriving 
at  a  long-raige  farm  plan  and  the  op- 
position to  lome  programs  which  has 
been  expressed.  I  believe  that  it  is  wise 
to  give  the  n^atter  further  careful  study. 
My  bill  provli  les  the  means  whereby  Con- 
gress and  o  hers  can  give  the  matter 
careful  attertlon.  at  the  same  time  not 
Jeopardizing  the  farmer's  present  eco- 
nomic footinj. 

In  connect  on  with  a  farm  plan  which 
Is  being  con:  Idered  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Subc  )mmlttee.  I  might  say  that 
I  believe  there  is  considerable  merit  to 
the  proposal  However.  I  believe  that 
the  basing  o '  farm  economy  on  revolu- 
tionary price  support  standards  and  pro- 
duction payments  as  proposed  therein 
should  be  gi>  en  more  Intense  study.  In 
these  critical  times  when  our  entire  agri- 
cultural economy  Is  endangered.  I  believe 
that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  drift 
away  from  p:  oven  concepts  of  parity  and 
price  suppor  s  while  groping  for  untried 
new  method; .     I  do  not  mean  by  that  I 


do  not  believe  in  change,  but  I  do  believe 
that  before  we  attempt  change,  we  should 
be  absolutely  sure  that  such  changes  will 
not  work  a  hardship  on  the  very  indus- 
try we  set  out  to  protect.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  support  price  of 
wheat  Is  lowered  7  cents  a  bushel  under 
this  proposal. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  committee  pro- 
posal careful  study,  along  with  other 
plans  which  have  been  advanced.  My 
main  Interest  In  this  bill  at  this  time  is 
that  the  farmer  continue  to  be  protected 
through  adequate  legislation  and  that  he 
not  be  made  the  goat  in  what  is  develop- 
ing into  a  game  of  political  chess  playing 
for  the  advantage  of  some  at  the  polls. 
I  repeat  that  I  am  willing  to  remain  in 
session  this  summer  if  the  Congress  will 
devote  itself  to  a  farm  plan. 

Any  farm  program  which  Is  developed 
should  be  one  upon  which  the  farmer 
can  depend  for  years  to  come.  It  should 
be  one  which  will  be  as  nearly  Independ- 
ent of  the  whims  of  Congress  as  possible 
and  it  should  be  completely  divorced 
from  the  realm  of  partisan  politics. 
Playing  politics  with  the  Nation's  farm 
economy  is  as  dangerous  to  the  farmer's 
welfare  as  if  he  himself  depended  upon  a 
game  of  Russian  roulette  to  determine  his 
future. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff.  chairman 
of  the  board.  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  at 
the  International  Congress  on  Rheu- 
matic Diseases,  New  York  City,  June  1, 
1949: 

Man  and  bciENcs 

In  addressing  this  learned  group,  I  must 
at  the  outset  disclaim  any  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  the  fields  I  shall  venture  to  discuss. 
As  a  part-time  student  In  the  "university  of 
life."  certain  phenomena  have  stimulated  my 
curiosity,  and  I  have  chosen  them  for  dis- 
cussion tonight  because  they  seem  related  to 
the  great  profession  you  are  dedicated  to 
serve. 

I  appear  before  this  uotable  group  of  ex- 
perts on  medicine  In  the  role  of  an  amateur, 
but  I  gain  some  measure  of  courage  from 
the  fact  that  I  also  began  my  career  as  a 
wireless  amateur.  After  43  years  In  radio, 
I  do  not  mind  confessing  that  I  am  still 
an  amateur.  Despite  many  great  achieve- 
ments In  the  science  of  radio  and  elec- 
tronics, what  we  know  today  Is  far  less  than 
what  we  have  still  to  learn. 

Probably  the  same  may  be  said  of  biology 
and  medicine  and  of  many  phases  of  the 
older  physical  and  social  sciences.  The  op- 
portunities that  He  ahead  for  research  and 
development  In  all  these  fields,  and  espe- 
cially In  the  new  divisions  of  science  Involv- 
ing atomic  energy  and  radiubiology.  would 
seem  to  be  unlimited. 
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THXSIk 

My  thesis  Is  this: 

1.  Despite  the  great  advances  of  science 
and  technology,  the  human  race  remains  In 
dangerous  Ignorance  of  Itself.  L<argely  be- 
cause of  this  Ignorance,  a  world  that  might 
have  peace  and  plenty  and  happier  and  wiser 
inhabitants,  is  threatened  by  violence,  hun- 
ger, and  desolation. 

2.  The  time  has  clearly  come  In  the  life  of 
mankind  for  a  penetrating  study  of  man 
himself — employing  and  coordinating  every 
new  force  at  our  command  in  the  realm  of 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  social  sciences,  to 
learn  what  makes  man  "tick  " 

3.  These  studies  should  Include  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  and  radiations,  electronics, 
and  all  the  other  scientific  tools  now  avail- 
able for  research  and  Investigation.  Used 
together,  these  should  point  the  way  to  Im- 
prove man's  health  and  his  physical,  mental. 
and  spiritual  equipment. 

4.  Only  through  such  a  concerted  scien- 
tific study  of  man.  as  well  as  of  machines, 
can  we  make  full  use  of  our  Gcd-glven  pow- 
ers to  Improve  man's  mentaJ  capabilities  and 
his  spiritual  outlook. 

A    NrW   THMSHOLD  OF   OPPORTUNrTT 

The  subject  of  atomic  energy  has  long 
fascinated  me.  In  fact.  In  1945.  before  the 
splitting  of  the  atom  crepted  the  death- 
dealing  blast  at  Hiroshima.  I  had  prepared 
a  paper  entitled  "Science  for  Life  or  Death"— 
the  theme  of  which  was  atomic  energy.  At 
that  time,  1  thought  primarily  of  the  appli- 
cation of  atomic  power  to  science,  indvutry, 
and  warfare  Since  then,  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  the  possibUitles  of  atomic  energy 
and  electronics.  Inside  of  man  as  well  as  out- 
side of  him.  My  thoughU  on  the  subject, 
therefore,  first  concerned  what  man  could  do 
with  atomic  energy,  and  then,  what  atomic 
energy  could  do  with  man. 

It  is  my  belief  that  controlled  atomic 
energy  puu  us  on  the  threshold  of  new  op- 
portunities. Coupled  with  electronics,  it 
offers  vast  possibilities  to  look  Inside  of 
m*n — and  perhaps  to  discover  what  makes 
him  function  and  why  he  behaves  as  he 
does.  Men  have  explored  and  have  begun 
to  comprehend  the  very  hearts  of  atoms. 
Yet,  they  largely  fail  to  understand  each 
other.  Men  may  see  and  hear  electrically  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  this  planet.  Yet.  their 
minds  fail  to  cross  even  the  narrow  boun- 
daries of  their  individual  and  group  con- 
sciousness. Nor  do  they  understand  how 
their  thoughts  and  emotions  are  bom  and 
by  what  power  they  grow  to  fruition. 

Is  this  force  electricity?  Is  the  human 
body  an  electric  power hotise?  Does  It  have 
•  commvmicatlon  system  that  continually 
radiates  waves  of  thought  and  emotion? 

Wlien  we  understand  each  other.  Is  It  be- 
eauM  we  are  attuned  to  each  other  elec- 
trically, or  should  I  say  electronically,  in 
m\Kh  the  same  way  that  •  distant  radio  re- 
ceiver la  in  tune  with  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion? If  this  be  90.  we  should  learn  the  elec- 
trical characteristics  of  the  human  body. 
We  should  learn  how  its  communication  sys- 
tem functions.  That  cannot  l>e  done  alone 
by  social  science  or  psychiatry.  It  calls  for 
the  help  of  the  physical  sciences.  Including 
the  science  of  the  electron  and  the  atom. 

If  we  can  determine  that  each  Individual 
has  such  a  system  of  conununlcatlon.  and 
if  we  can  measure  Its  Intensity  and  fre- 
quencies, then  possibly  we  can  learn  from 
the  ouulde  what  causes  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions inside  the  human  body.  It  may  be 
that  people  who  are  incompatible  have 
divergent  frequencies,  and  are  therefore 
completely  out  of  tune  with  each  other. 
Nervous  people  afflicted  with  hypertension 
may  have  too  violent  an  excitation  or  too 
high  a  frequency:  lazy  people  may  have  too 
feeble  an  activation  or  too  low  a  frequency. 
Think  of  the  va?t  possibilities  if  we  learned 
how   to  detect   aad  Influence   these   human 


frequencies.  The  eminent  scientist  Nikola 
Tesla  declared  that  all  radio  communication 
U  nothing  but  light;  that  every  person  Is 
but  a  light  wave.  Physicists  tell  us  that  the 
material  atoms,  which  make  up  our  bodies, 
are  but  orderly  arrangements  of  electrons, 
protons,  neutrons,  and  possibly  mesons — 
all  of  which  have  a  wave  aspect. 

RAOIOKETICS 

Electronics,  first  associated  with  radio,  is 
spreading  Into  many  fields  of  activity,  in- 
cluding medicine  The  electron  microscope 
has  revealed  new  and  unknown  worlds  In  the 
study  ol  bacteria,  viruses  and  the  internal 
structure  of  the  human  cell  Itself.  We  may 
well  hope,  therefore,  that  the  electron  and  its 
atomic  companions  will  lead  us  to  the  cvtie 
of  dread  diseases  And  It  may  be  that  In  the 
further  study  of  man's  electrical  frequen- 
cies and  his  Intercomrjunicatlon  system — In 
the  application  of  electronics  to  the  human 
body— we  shall  develop  a  new  branch  of 
science.  Coining  a  new  wc»d  to  describe  It. 
I  would  offer  the  term  "Badlonetlcs." 

Recently.  In  this  field,  eminent  physicians 
have  reported  the  development  of  electro- 
acoustic  devices,  sonic  and  ultrasonic,  as 
aids  in  the  detection  of  kidney  stones  and 
gallstones.  In  the  location  of  foreign  objects 
In  the  body,  as  well  as  tumors  In  the  brain. 
Further,  a  new  technique  for  detecting  can- 
cer of  the  cervix  has  been  reported,  in  which 
a  simple  electrical  test  shows  when  a  malig- 
nant growth  exists  In  the  body. 

Cancer  Is  a  scourge.  We  are  told  that  this 
malignant  growth  destroys  living  cells.  To 
fight  the  disease,  we  attack  the  malignant 
growth  and.  by  so  doing,  run  the  danger  of 
destroying  healthy  tissues  and  thereby  de- 
stroying life  Itself.  Scientists  have  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  atomic  tracers  may 
be  sent  through  the  bcidy  to  ferret  out  the 
spou  where  malignancy  Is  attacking  and 
killing  the  living  cells.  By  this  new  means. 
the  physician  may  be  able  to  act  early  enough 
to  repair  and  restore  the  cells  under  attack. 

If  human  cells  can  be  destroyed,  why 
should  there  not  be  some  way  to  protect 
and  heal  them  without  resorting  to  sur- 
gery? There  would  seem  to  be  some  reason 
for  hope  In  this  Idea,  for  already  we  have 
discovered  how  to  spilt,  change,  and  control 
the  atom  and  Its  energy.  If  we  can  learn 
how  to  do  the  same  with  the  himian  cell, 
we  may  discover  how  to  control  the  Indi- 
vidual cells  of  man  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
Improve  the  functioning  of  the  human  body 

KXZD    FOa    STUST 

This  to  but  one  of  the  possibUitles  that 
emphasizes  the  urgency  of  a  penetrating 
study  of  man  himself,  as  well  as  of  the 
methods  and  plans  which  would  sectire  to 
all  mankind  the  benefiu  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual instinctively  feels  himself  entitled. 
The  need  of  such  a  program  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  Impact  of  new  scientific 
advances  on  the  mind,  emotions,  and  physi- 
cal make-up  of  man  has  been  profound  and 
at  times  bewildering. 

Atomic  energy,  electrical  power.  Instant 
communication,  winged  transportation, 
radio,  television,  motorcars,  and  a  host  erf 
other  dynamic  manifestations  of  life  have 
basically  changed  the  human  environment. 
No  wonder  so  much  of  humanity  finds  its 
stUTOundlngs  confusing  and.  therefore.  Is 
unable  to  adjtjst  Itself  to  these  rapid 
changes. 

COOaOtNATSB    SCIXNTU'lC    STCTDT    0»    ICAJT 

There  Is  grave  need  for  a  new  type  of 
scientific  worker  or.  to  be  exact,  groups  of 
workers  and  associates,  to  conduct  as  their 
supreme  quest — the  study  of  man.  These 
aclentlsU  should  be  highly  skilled  experts 
capable  of  carrying  out  original  research  in 
their  Individual  branches  of  knowledge. 
But  they  also  must  be  well-informed  and 
capable  of  understanding  the  techniques, 
methcds.   and   data   of   allied   fields.     They 


should  be  able  to  apply  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  specialized  fields  to  the  other 
branches  of  science. 

Until  scientists  possessing  this  over-all 
knowledge  can  evolve,  specialists  should  be 
coordinated  in  careftilly  associated  groups. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  will  be  needed  ex- 
perts In  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  engineering,  to  provide  the  fundamental 
methods,  physical  laws,  apparatus,  and  ana- 
logues necessary  to  research  on  man  himself. 
But  there  must  likewise  be  assembled  cor- 
respondingly skilled  men  In  the  fields  of  bi- 
ology, psychology,  and  medicine.  The  latter 
will  define  the  problems,  analyze  them,  and 
use  their  cumulative  knowledge  of  science 
toward  finding  the  solution. 

Fortunately,  significant  beginnings  have 
been  made  toward  accomplishing  these  aims. 
An  Important  Instance  of  such  Integration  of 
the  various  branches  of  science  Is  found  In 
the  work  of  Norbert  Wiener,  a  professor  oX 
mathematics  at  MaasachusetU  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  has  applied  the  theory, 
methods,  and  eoulpment  used  In  the  fields  of 
communications  and  electronics  to  the  study 
of  biological  processes.  He  has  termed  thla 
new  study  of  the  behavior  of  living  things, 
lE  the  broad  light  of  their  conununlcaUons 
aspects,  "cybernetics."  a  term  derived  from 
a  Greek  word  meaning  the  "steersman"— 
thtis  Indicating  the  governing  function  of 
commimications  in  living  bodies. 

Another  Instance  of  coordinated  attack  by 
physical  and  biological  scientists  has  been 
made  by  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  lor 
Cancer  Research  and  the  Memorial  Hospital 
in  New  York.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
research  laboratories  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America  are  cooperating  In  this  vital 
work.  For  this  privilege  we  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  who  first  suggested 
the  idea  to  me  and  arranged  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  scientists  of  RCA  and  of  the  Memo- 
rial Hospital  which  led  to  this  cooperative 
effort. 

TOOLS  NZES  0FVn.OPMZirT 

It  la  dear  that  the  tools  needed  for  any 
fundamental  research  of  man  himself  will 
be  complicated  and  numerous.  Means  will 
be  required  to  meastire  many  types  of  char- 
acteristics. Computing  methods  and  ma- 
chines must  be  supplied  to  deal  quickly  and 
easfly  with  the  niany  variables  involved,  and 
to  discover  the  controlling  relationships  or 
laws.  These  tools  will  Include  electronic, 
electro-mechanical,  electro-chemical,  and 
acousUc  devices.  And  there  will  be  needed 
visual  aids  for  the  close  obeervation  of  the 
human  structure  under  extreme  magnifica- 
tions, as  well  as  means  tat  the  deliberate  and 
planned  modification  of  body  elements. 

The  control  systems  of  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic engineering,  as  well  as  the  scanning 
processes  used  in  mod«Ti  television,  offer 
great  promisie  toward  providing  new  methods 
for  studying  c«taln  biological  actions.  Tele- 
vision scanning  and  lU  related  technique* 
offer  special  poeslblllUcs  in  the  realms  of 
computaUon,  and  it  U  interesting  to  observe 
that  computing  machines  exist  which  can 
perform  scune  of  the  functions  of  the  human 
mind— but  far  more  swiftly  than  any  mind 
can  think.  T?iey  can  make  calculaUons  in 
a  few  seconds  that  wotild  take  the  human 
mind  months  to  perform.  They  can  store 
more  facts  better  tlian  the  human  memory 
and  make  them  available  for  use.  when 
needed. 

SmTBT  OF  LIVINC  CSLL 

There  are  many  lines  along  which  such  an 
Intensive  study  of  man  might  proceed.  One 
of  the  most  prtHnlslng  directions  Is  to  select 
that  element  In  man  which  Is  found  at  the 
smallest  end  of  the  scale — namely,  the  living 
cell.  Considered  as  a  biological  specimen, 
man  conslsts  of  trillions  of  such  Individual 
cells.  Each  carries  an  Indlcaticm  of  the  na- 
ttire,  personality,  and  behavior  cf  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  belongs.    Each  ceU  also 
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carries  some  mechanism  or  structure  which 
controls  Its  own  functions  as  well  as  Its 
part  in  the  Ufe  of  thai  particular  human 
being. 

ICAM't  COMMtJNICATlON   SYsTEM 

A  group  ol  cells,  acting  Independently, 
would  never  function  in  any  effective  fashion. 
But  the  cellular  assembly,  known  as  an  ani- 
mal, is  provided  with  an  amailng  Inter- 
communication system.  Somehow  the  cells, 
Individually  and  In  groups,  are  Intercon- 
nected so  that  whatever  messages  and  orders 
are  required  for  their  effective  functioning 
and  responses  are  carried  from  point  to  point 
Incidentally,  the  Invention  of  the  coherer. 
the  first  detector  of  radio  waves,  by  Edouard 
Branly,  French  physicist,  resulted  from  his 
rather  accldenUl  discovery  when  testing  dif- 
ferent theories  as  to  how  the  nerves  carry 
messages  from  the  skin  to  the  brain  and 
back  again.  He  observed  that  nerves  are 
not  continuous  fibers,  but  are  forms  of  neu- 
rons and  synapses,  massed  closely,  but  not 
nacaoarlly  in  contact  The  coherer  used  In 
Wtrtiess  telegraphy  resulted  from  the  appli- 
cation of  that  observation 

Branly  was  on  the  right  track  for  It  has 
been  found  that  man's  communication  sys- 
tem consists  of  a  number  of  groups  or  por- 
tions which  operate  concurrently.  It  Is  what 
communications  experts  term  a  "multiplex 
system,"  Thus  there  are  communication 
channels,  or  neurons,  which  carry  Impres- 
sions of  the  outside  world  from  the  sense 
organ  to  corresponding  cells  within  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system— the  brain  and  spinal 
eord:  and  reverse  communication  channels 
from  from  this  central  system  to  the  muscles, 
glands,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  Sci- 
entists tell  us  that  there  are  billions  ol  cells 
In  the  brain  which  make  possible  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  functions  of  the  Indi- 
vidual And,  perhaps  even  more  striking, 
there  are  additional  channels  which  continu- 
ally report  back  to  the  brain  cells  the  extent 
to  which  a  willed  act  has  been  or  Is  being 
carried  out. 

some  of  the  present  limitations  of  the 
human  communication  system  are.  however, 
most  serious  In  their  practical  effects  For 
Instance,  the  required  speed  of  the  reflex 
actions  of  the  skilled  combat  pilot  In  the 
guidance  of  a  fast  plane,  as  well  as  the  nec- 
essary accuracy  In  handling  Its  armament, 
are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  Mkhere  human 
capabilities  falter  or  fall.  Men  are  literally 
too  slow  tc  respond  accurately  and  safely  to 
conditions  which  change  radically  In  minute 
fractions  of  a  second.  Therefore  their  per- 
ception and  translation  Into  Instant  thought 
and  action  must  be  aided,  perhaps  by  elec- 
tronic devices  of  greater  speed  than  man's 
Internal  communication  system. 

In  studying  the  carrying  of  me63ages  by 
the  nerves  of  the  human  jody.  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  these  normal  carrier  or  excita- 
tion currents  do  exist.  The  electronic  study 
of  heart  action  by  means  of  the  electro- 
cardiograph, and  of  brain  conditions  through 
the  electroencephalograph,  are  of  course 
conventional  and  accepted  diagnostic  meth- 
ods. A  study  of  nerve  actions  has  revealed 
that  there  Is  generally  a  series  of  Impulses 
phasing  throtigh  each  neuron.  The  frequency 
of  such  Impulses  per  second  varies,  as  does 
their  wave  form  But  the  nature  of  these 
Impulses  and  their  frequency  have  definite 
meaning,  both  In  health  and  Illness,  and 
have  equally  definite  effects. 

To  understand  more  clearly  the  functions 
of  these  complex  living  systems,  and  their 
Interrelations,  there  U  need  for  more  inten- 
sive study,  analysis,  and  experimentation. 
It  Is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
such  Investigations  would  teach  us  how  to 
Improve  the  functlonin'^  of  the  communica- 
tion system  of  man  himself.  It  might  also 
teach  us  how  to  repair  defects  or  how  to 
substitute  artificial  channels  for  those  that 
have  been  worn  out  or  destroyed  by  accident 
or  dt«eM«. 
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KNERGT  IN  BIOLOGY 
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HELPING  MAN'S  KEBVOnS  SYSTEM 

There  Is  another  field  of  conceivable  ap- 
plication of  atomic  energy  to  the  human 
body  which  Is  of  particular  interest  In  these 
days  of  storm  and  stress.  This  relates  to 
modifications  of  mans  nervous  system.  Un- 
der existing  conditions,  modern  man  Is  sub- 
jected, to  an  Increasing  and  dangerous  ex- 
tent, to  the  need  of  living  at  high  speed 
under  continued  and  sometimes  Intense 
strain,  and  to  the  necessity  for  enduring 
these  conditions  for  prolonged  periods.  Many 
persons  suffer  severely,  particularly  In  their 
nervous  systems,  by  the  pace  of  life  today. 
Sedatives  and  similar  expedients  are  poor 
substitutes  for  a  stronger,  more  enduring 
nervous  system.  Maybe  correctly  selected 
and  applied  forms  of  atomic  energy  will  feed 
and  strengthen  our  nervous  make-up.  thus 
helping  us  better  to  meet  the  pressures  of  life. 

Today  man  is  largely  ruled  by  his  emotion- 
al reactions  Perhaps,  even  the  human  brain 
can  be  strengthened  In  Its  relation  to  the 
remainder  of  the  human  controlling  mecha- 
nism. If  so,  much  good  would  come  to  man- 
kind 

HUM.^N    BODY    MAY    BE    POWERHOUSE    OF    ENERGY 

So  powerful  an  agency  as  atomic  energy 
naturally  encourages  speculative  thought  as 
to  Its  potentialities  for  other  uses.  It  la 
stimulating  to  go  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
present-day  knowledge  and  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  the  future  use  by  man  of  the  vast  atomic 
power  within  himself.  This  at  least  Is  cer- 
tain: If  man  were  capable  of  releasing  and 
beneficially  controlling  even  a  minor  por- 
tion of  the  atomic  energy  within  himself, 
his  p  iwers  would  b»  tremendously  enhanced. 

What  Is  more,  there  would  be  placed  at 
his  disposal  a  practically  limitless  reservoir 
of  energy.  Today,  men  lace  such  questions 
as:  Why  does  our  individual  store  of  energy 
deteriorate  anc*  our  physical  and  mental 
powers  progressively  weaken  until  eventually 
we  die?  Often,  old  age  and  Its  cramped 
capabilities  are  Inflicted  too  early  Ir  life. 
Could  It  be  that  our  stores  of  energy  are 
atomic  In  character?  Could  It  be  that 
through  lack  of  our  control  of  them  they 
gradually  decrease  and  finally  fall? 

It  is  well  known  that  our  cell  structure 
gradually  loses  Its  orderliness  as  the  years 
pass  and  that  our  power  to  restore  energy 
within  ourselves  wanes  The  Injury,  that 
heals  In  an  hovr  In  youth,  may  prove  fatal 
in  old  age.  It  Is  fascinating  to  speculate 
that  there  may  some  day  be  discovered, 
processes  of  recharging  human  beings, 
through  the  use  of  atomic  energy  or  other 
agencies,  so  that  we  may  reform  or  repair  our 
own  constitutions,  both  chemical  and 
physical. 

Today  our  circulatory  system  must  cease- 
lessly perform  its  appointed  task  In  waking 
hours  and  In  sleep.  The  pumping  of  our 
heart  continues  through  the  decades.  But, 
In  all  too  many  Instances,  weariness  or  mal- 
function at  last  overtakes  that  faithful  serv- 
ant and  we  succumb.  If,  Instead  of  the 
forces  of  limited  scope  which  now  keep  our 
hearts  at  work,  we  had  available  greater 
stores  of  energy,  the  ultimate  cardiac  break- 
down might  be  longer  deferred. 

If  this  seems  too  fanciful,  we  have  but  to 
reflect  that  plants  feed  on  sunlight — a  form 
of  radiation.  If  radiation  of  one  sort  may 
bring  into  the  world  the  t)eauty  of  a  flower, 
the  growth  of  a  tree,  and  of  food  for  our  bod- 
ily nourishment,  may  not  energy  or  radia- 
tion of  another  sort  bring  strength,  order, 
and  endurance  Into  the  human  frame? 

It  Is  true  that  today  we  have  no  more  Idea 
of  Just  how  such  a  process  could  be  carried 
out  than  primitive  man  had  of  the  action 
of  radio,  television,  or  nuclear  fission.  But 
the  unknown  Is  not  the  unknowable.  In 
the  case  of  atomic  energy,  there  Is  a  strong 
Intuitive  feeling  that  this  agency  will  yet 
lay  rich  stores  of  amazing  gifts  before  us,  U 


only  we  tave  the  determination  to  overcome 
the   barriers   wt-lch   now  guard  these  gift*. 

IS   MAN   A   SELr-CONTAINEO  COSMOS? 

When  we  consider  the  external  universe, 
and  compare  it  broadly  with  an  individual 
man.  certain  striking  resemblances  or  even 
identities  are  found.  This  thought  is  less 
radical  than  It  seems,  for  the  universe,  too, 
contains  matter  and  energy  moving  In  evolu- 
tionary trends.  All  parts  of  the  luiiverse  In- 
fluence each  other.  By  the  law  of  gravitation 
a  central  sun  controls  the  paths  and,  the 
physical  conditions  of  Its  satellites.  Radia- 
tion profoundly  affects  the  neighboring  stars 
and  planets.  All  are  controlled  by  orderly 
evolutionary  processes. 

Each  man  la  a  self-contained  aggregation 
of  matter,  endowed  with  certain  etores  of 
energy,  and  passing  through  a  series  of  broad- 
ly predictable  stages  In  bis  path  through  life. 
All  parts  of  his  body  are  manifestly  coordi- 
nated by  forces  wtiich,  though  of  a  nature 
that  is  still  largely  obscure  to  our  biologists 
and  bicphyslclsts,  nevertheless,  exist  and 
function  with  amazing  orderliness.  In  fact. 
U  one  contemplates  the  complex  and  coordi- 
nated cosmos  which  we  call  man.  one  can 
truly  be  amazed  that  It  functions  effectively 
for  even  the  briefest  fraction  of  a  second. 

However,  if  we  regard  man  as  an  evolving 
coemoe  within  himself,  he  seems  to  have  cap- 
abilities and  potentialities  as  yet  unrealized. 
Thus  the  theory  of  the  cosmic  nature  of  man 
suggests  the  possibilities  for  speeding  up 
these  evolutionary  processes. 

HOPS    rO«    MAN'S    IMPVOVEMKHT 

In  the  history  of  mankind,  the  struggles 
of  men  often  have  been  mainly  for  sheer 
survival.  For  his  continued  existence,  man 
has  needed  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  The 
world  wars  which  devastated  the  earth  have 
sprung  primarily  from  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  one  or  another  people  to  control  the 
limited  resources  of  this  planet.  Vital  re- 
sources are  not  evenly  distributed  on  this 
earth  and  this  fact  has  produced  dissatis- 
faction and  hatred. 

With  the  increase  in  oar  understanding 
of  the  universe  and  of  our  mastery  of  the 
great  forces  of  atomic  energy,  the  struggle 
few  mere  physical  svirvlval  should  disappear. 
With  freedom  from  this  physical  struggle, 
the  opportunity  for  advancing  mentally  and 
spiritually  will  be  immeasurably  Increased. 
With  greater  powers  and  better  functioning 
of  our  physical  bodies,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably hope  for  a  corresponding  Improvement 
In  our  mental  capabilities  and  spiritual  out- 
look? 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  repeat  my 
belief  that  the  new  tools.  Including  elec- 
tronics and  atomic  energy,  which  science 
continues  to  make  available  put  us  on  the 
threshold  of  new  opportunities.  Likewise, 
they  Impose  upon  us  great  obligations  to 
use  them  constructively.  The  hour  has  come 
to  bring  their  vast  potential  benefits  to 
humanity  through  concerted  and  systematic 
research  for  the  development  of  man  him- 
self. Only  through  such  coordinated  scien- 
tific efforts  can  man  be  assiired  of  his  sur- 
vival in  this  atomic  age  and  of  the  full  use 
of  his  Ood-given  powers  to  progress,  to  live 
in  peace,  and  to  fulfill  hiS  de^ti.iy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

O?   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attentfon  of  my  colleagues 


the  following  article  written  by  Marquis 
Childs  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  11.  1949: 

Washington  Calling 

(By   MarquU  ChUds) 

ARAB  RXrUGCES  AND  POINT  4 

No  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche,  the  skUled  United  Nations  trouble- 
shooter,  that  the  present  peace  in  Palestine 
is  no  more  than  a  temporary  truce  so  long 
as  certain  causes  of  friction  exist  in  the  ex- 
plosive Middle  East.  That  conviction  is  be- 
hind a  confidential  report  Dr.  Bunche  made 
after  his  return  from  hb<  successful  media- 
tion of  the  Palestine  war. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace,  he  re- 
ported, until  some  solution  is  found  for  the 
problem  of  the  700.000  to  800.000  Arab  refu- 
gees who  Bed  from  their  homes  during  the 
war.  These  refugees  are  now  being  cared 
for  with  United  Nations  funds  in  temporary 
camps  that  are  seriously  overcrowded. 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  George 
McGee.  new  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  State  for 
Middle  East  Affairs.  McGee  has  Just  re- 
turned from  a  month  In  the  Middle  East, 
much  of  his  time  having  been  spent  in  a 
study  of  the  Arab  refugees  and  what  to  do 
about  them. 

A  plan  is  being  worked  out,  as  yet  care- 
fully shielded  from  publicity,  to  apply  Presi- 
dent Ttuman's  now-famous  point  4  to  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  Arab  refu- 
gees. Point  4  in  the  President's  Inaugural 
address,  it  will  be  recalled,  proposed  to  ap- 
ply Americas  advanced  technical  skill  to 
retarded  regions  in  order  to  raise  living 
standards. 

Trygve  Lie.  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  made  a  speech  the  other  day  In- 
tended to  prepare  the  way  for  a  point  4 
plan  for  the  Middle  East.  He  was  speaking 
at  the  University  of  Chattanooga  in  Ten- 
nessee and  he  took  as  his  theme  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
thority and  the  urgent  need  for  the  same  ap- 
proach in  the  Impoverished  Arab  countries. 
Referring  to  point  4  and  the  presence  of  the 
refugees  on  the  borders  of  Israel,  Lie  said: 
•The  Interests  of  the  new  state  of  Israel. 
the  newest  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
coincide  in  respect  to  economic  development 
with  the  Interests  of  the  neighbors  with 
whom  she  has  been  In  conflict.  Lasting 
peace  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  whole  Near 
iBMt  cannot  be  achieved  by  any  possible 
political  settlement  alone.  It  will  require  a 
comprehensive  economic  development  plan 
that  will  harness  the  waters  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  region  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  living  there  In  the  way  that  TVA 
has  done  for  the  people  living  In  this  valley." 
Lie  urged  that  with  boldness  and  -the  best 
speed  possible."  the  valleys  <a  the  Jordan, 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  be 
develofied  with  hydroelectric.  Irrigation,  and 
flood-control  projects.  A  somewhat  similar 
prt^Hxal  comes  from  the  American  Zionist 
Emergency  Council  In  a  memorandum  pre- 
pved  by  Eliahu  Ben-Horln  urging  the  ex- 
tensive development  of  Iraq  as  a  home  for 
the  refugees, 

A  political  Issue  arises  here.  Israeli  of- 
ficials until  recently  opposed  the  return  of 
Arab  refugees  to  communities  within  Israel 
from  which  tbey  fled,  making  an  exception 
for  broken  families,  whcYe  the  man  of  the 
hoasebold  left  behind  his  wife  and  children. 
Tbey  have  Just  announced  their  willingness 
to  restore  a  larger  number  In  the  framework 
of  a  general  peace  treaty. 

The  Arab  countries  insist  that  the  refugees 
be  returned  to  the  villages  from  which  they 
came.  The  deadlock  might  be  brtAen  by 
the  kind  of  speedy  action  to  restore  the  fer- 
tility of  desert  Talleys  that  Trygve  Lie 
called  for. 

Bat  here,  of  course,  you  com#  up  against 
poUtks  in  the  United  States  At  tne  thought 
of  going  to  Congress  lor  a  point  IV  appro- 


priation, which  would  either  be  part  of  a 
UN  ftmd  or  spent  directly  under  American 
supervision.  State  Department  officials  lock 
unhappy. 

With  the  request  for  arms  for  western 
Europe  added  to  aid  for  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
assOTted  trouble  spots,  the  bill  for  foreign 
spending  is  already  threatened  with  drastic 
economy  ctrts.  Birt  If  a  Middle-East  plan  is 
not  worked  out  and  the  drift  continues, 
then  trouble  will  follow. 

Therefore,  all  possible  ingenuity  must  be 
used.  Perhaps  private  capital  could  be  in- 
terested In  some  form  of  Investment  under- 
written by  UN  authority,  this  to  be  com- 
bined with  a  small  initiating  fund  provided 
directly  by  UN. 

The  time  is  short.  In  August  the  fund 
now  being  spent  to  maintain  the  Arab  refu- 
gees will  be  gone.  Then  at  the  very  least 
a  new  relief  ftmd  will  be  necessary. 

During  the  Inflation  It  wa^  argued  that 
America  could  not  spare  equipment  to  be 
shipped  abroad.  Now  in  a  deflationary  period 
the  economy  argtmient  is  raised  against  any 
proposal  to  implement  point  VI.  But  lead- 
ership— and  tajigible.  practical  assistance-^ 
can  only  come  from  this  country. 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHT7SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  two  badly  disabled  veterans  who 
are  patients  at  Gushing  General  Hospi- 
tal, Pramlngham,  Mass. 

These  veterans  are  vitally  interested 
in  my  bill.  H.  R.  3116.  which  would  ex- 
tend to  those  veterans  who  were  para- 
lyzed as  a  result  of  brain  traimia  the 
same  benefits  now  enjosred  by  paraplegic 
veterans  whose  disability  was  caused  by 
spinal  cord  injury.  Under  Public  Law 
No.  702,  Eightieth  Congress,  the  latter 
are  given  assistance  in  building  houses 
specially  adapted  for  paraplegics. 

This  was  a  most  worthy  and  fine  law, 
and  through  an  oversight  was  limited  to 
those  paraplegics  who  had  stiff ered  a 
spinal  cord  injury.  There  are  only  about 
25  of  these  combat-wounded  veterans 
who  were  denied  the  benefits  because 
their  paralysis  was  caused  by  brain  in- 
jury. 

The  two  veterans  who  wrote  this  letter 
came  tc  Washington  several  weeks  ago 
to  urge  prompt  consideration  of  the 
proposal  They  met  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  and  it  is  in 
answer  to  their  questions  that  this  let- 
ter is  submitted.    It  follows: 

FiAMiMCHAM.   Mass..  Juu*  »,  1949 

Dea>  Sni:  This  letter  contains  infcrmatlcn 
reqiiested  Or  Members  at  Oongrcss  during 
our  interviews  with  t:iem  on  May  25.  26,  and 
27.  This  information  Is  meant  to  clarify 
certain  points  concerning  8.  1938.  a  hotislng 
bUl  which  wa-  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on 
our  behalf,  as  weU  as  H.  R.  3116.  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Rocnsi  In  the  House. 

Among  the  issues  tlien  raised  were  the  fol- 
lowing points: 
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1  Why  la  thU  bill,  which  ta.  In  effect,  an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  702.  Eightieth 
Congreas.   necessary? 

1    Approximately     how     many     veterans 
would  receive  beneflu  from  this  new  legis- 
lation? ,      ^  ^     , 
3.  What  would  be  the  approximate  cost  or 
this   legislation' 

4  Would  this  legislation  further  the  re- 
bAbUltatlon  of  the  veteran  affected  by  It? 
If  so.  how? 

5.  Would  It  be  possible  for  us  to  obtain  a 
statement  from  a  doctor  who  la  familiar  with 
the  type  of  disability  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation containing  Information  as  to  the 
direct  and  Indirect  effects  of  this  type  of 
Injury.  lU  degree  of  disability,  degrees  of 
permanency,  and  any  other  medical  data 
whlc.i  would  be  pertinent  to  It? 

Ova  sources  of  Information  have  naturally 
been  limited  by  the  time  element  involved, 
by  the  limited  amount  of  information  that 
is  to  be  had  concerning  this  rare  type  of 
case,  and  by  the  fact  that  this  type  of  In- 
formation Is  not  ordinarily  given  to  patients. 
What  few  sources  were  accessible  to  us.  how- 
ever, are  authoritative. 

1.  Why  Is  this  bill  necessary? 
>ubPc  Law  702,  as  It  stands  now.  provides 
for  Government  assistance  In  the  planning 
and  construction  of  homes  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  who  sustained  a  service-In- 
curred paralysis  of  both  lower  extremities  due 
to  spinal-cord  Injury  or  disease  only. 

TtMt*  are  others  of  us  who  returned  from 
overaeaa  with  lower  extremities  paralyzed, 
but.  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  been 
paralyzed  as  a  direct  result  of  a  brain  Injury. 
rather  than  spinal-cord  Injury,  the  very 
■mall  number  of  us  that  are  thus  aflllcten 
•re  denied  the  benefits  of  this  legislation. 

As  long  as  we  are  denied  these  benefits 
It  win  be  necessary  for  us  to  remain  In 
Veterans'  Administration  Installations  or  In 
soldiers'  homes,  because  the  homes  that  we 
left  to  enter  the  service  are  not  adapted  to 
the  specialized  needs  of  the  handicaps  we 
bear  as  a  result  of  that  same  service.  Until 
we  too  can  build  our  own  homes  and  provide 
therein  for  our  specialized  needs,  we  mtist 
continue  to  be  a  perpetual  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  our  Government.  With  these  new 
homes  we  wr>uld  have  a  chance  to  t>ecome 
once  again  citizens  with  a  hope  of  living  as 
normal  a  life  as  would  t>e  possible;  citizens 
with  something  to  look  forward  to;  and, 
more  Important,  citizens  with  something  to 
work  forward  to.  In  this  role,  we  may  be 
considered  on  the  credit,  rather  than  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  community  ledger. 

2.  Approximately  how  many  veterans 
would  receive  benefits  from  this  new  legisla- 
tion? 

To  the  heat  of  our  knowledge,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  few  available  records,  we  believe 
that  there  are  approximately  25  to  50  cases 
wherein  paralysis  Is  present  In  both  lower 
extremities  as  a  result  of  damage  to  the 
brain  proper,  that  was  Incurred  In  actual 
combat  or  In  otherwise  service-connected 
instances. 

3.  What  would  be  the  approximate  cost 
of  this  legislation? 

Computed  with  the  above  statistics  as  a 
base  for  calculation,  the  cost  would  range 
from  $250,000  to  #500.000.  In  some  Instances, 
as  the  Individual  deelree  a  smaller  amount, 
the  cost  would  b«  leeeened  appreciably.  In- 
asmuch aa  It  Is  at  present  costing  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  close  to  S7.500.  to  main- 
tain the  average  case  of  this  type  In  a  VA 
installation  for  1  year  alone,  the  $10,000  re- 
quired to  afford  blm  a  place  to  live  alone 
and  at  home  seems  to  be  a  trivial  sum  by 
comparlaon. 

4.  Would  this  legislation  further  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  veteran  affected  by  it? 
If  so.  how? 

Yes  This  Ipptslatlon  will  further  the  re- 
habUlutlon  ot   the  veteran  affected  by   It. 
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rXD^RAL-STATX  OIL  LEASES 

(By  B.  L.  Krebs) 
fdurth  of  a  series  of  five  articles) 
Department  of  the  Interior  oil 
on  2.415  acres  of  Klsatchle  na- 
Ipnd  In  Winn  Parish  awarded  on 
this  year.  Is  within  half  a  mile 
uclng  oil  and  distillate  at  the 
a  month.  ' 

applicant  for  the  lease  paid  the  cus- 
ts  per  acre  for  the  first  3  years, 
reiltal   for   the   tract  of   nearly   4 


one  of  three  applied  for  July 
before  the  Department  of  the 
Its  departmental   order  No. 
15,  1946,  providing  for  the  ad- 
by  Its  Bureau  of  LandfManage- 
acqulred  lands  of  the  United 
to  it  by  the  Presidential 
Plan   No.   3. 
applicants  were  Ernest  Villere, 
the  lease  near  the  producing 
•allet.  who  on  August  11,  1248, 
lease  on  1.649  acres  of  Klsatchle 
W.  Doyle,  who  obtained 
forest  land.     All  are  residents 
made  their  applications  the 
all   three  applications  were 
the  same  notary  public, 
the  Government's  title  to  the 
the    land    Is   Involved   In   a 
the     Nebo     OH     Co.,     now 
■"ederal   court.     This   does   not, 
the   methods   under   which 
of  the  Interior  leases  the 
public  land, 
behind   the   Villere   lease   goes 
when    the  Goodplne   Oil   Co. 
and  Bodcaw  Lumber  Co.  and 
Timber    &    Manufacturing    Co. 
;he  title  to  the  minerals  under 
of  land  In  Winn  Parish.    They 
in    exchange,    the    Goodplne 
In  effect  a  holding  company 


inefals. 
t|he 


Bodc&w    Lumber    Co.    sold 

of  land  in  Winn  Parish  to  the 

Oovernment  for  the  Klsatchle 

consideration  of  $148,096,  "sub- 

'  ale  of  all  the  oil,  gas  and  sul- 

o£  the  laud  conveyed  herein 


•  •  •  wherein  Bodcaw  Lumber  Co.  d 
Louisiana.  Inc..  was  the  vendor  and  Good- 
plne OH  Co..  Inc.,  was  the  vendee." 

Seven  years  later  Goodplne  OH  Co.  leased 
part  of  the  Winn  Parish  minerals  to  H.  L. 
Hunt.  In  checkerboard  quarter-sections. 
The  rest  of  the  minerals  apparently  had  been 
turned  over  to  Nebo  Oil  Co..  conttoUed  by 
the  same  Interests  that  held  Goodplne  Oil. 
The  lease  to  Hunt  did  not  disclose  the  terms 
or  conditions,  but  referred  to  a  certain  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  hereto  copies  of 
which  were  In  the  possession  of  both  par- 
ties. This  undisclosed  agreement,  never 
filed  for  public  record,  was  to  constitute  a 
binding  part  of  the  lease  as  though  set  out 
herein  at  length. 

Hunt  drilled  a  well.  Goodplne  F-24,  which 
In  June,  1942,  was  brought  In  as  a  producer 
of  gas  and  distillate,  which  is  oil  in  the 
form  of  vapor  in  the  gas.  The  well  was  closed 
In  for  lack  of  a  market.  There  Is  specula- 
tion In  Winn  Parish  as  to  whether  the  elec- 
trical survey  of  the  well  also  disclosed  oil 
sands  which  have  not  been  placed  In  pro- 
duction. The  Louisiana  department  of  con- 
servation has  a  copy  of  the  survey,  which  It 
cannot  disclose  under  an  opinion  of  the 
attorney-general  without  Hunt's  permission, 
which  Hunt  has  never  given. 

Not  even  the  conservation  department  has 
seen  the  electrical  stirveys  of  five  other  wells 
which  Hunt  drilled  on  three  sides  of  the 
gas-distillate  discovery,  and  which  were 
reported  as  dry.  Where  a  well  Is  abandoned 
as  dry  the  operator  Is  not  required  to  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  the  survey  to  the  State  au- 
thorities. 

Villere  filed  his  application  In  June,  1946, 
after  the  Hunt  discovery  well  In  the  Calvin 
field  had  been  closed  In  3  years.  The  land 
he  sought  was  southeast  of  the  Hunt  well, 
in  the  only  undrilled  part  of  the  Calvin 
area. 

The  Vllleie  application  was  on  a  printed 
form  Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  those  of  Doyle  and  Pallet  were 
on  exact  typewritten  copies  of  the  same 
form.  Among  other  statements  contained 
In  the  fornw  was  the  following  declaration, 
required  by  the  Department  as  a  basic  con- 
dition for  its  leasing  oil  and  minerals  with- 
out competitive  bids: 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief the  lands  applied  for  are  not  within  the 
known  geologic  structure  of  any  producing 
oil  or  gas  field  and  are  believed  to  contain 
oil  and  gas." 

The  applications  were  referred  to  the  Na- 
tional Forestry  Service  In  due  course  for  com- 
ment, with  an  answer  requested  by  the  De- 
partment OI  the  Interior  to  the  following 
question,  among  others: 

"What  Information  does  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  as  to  a  competitive  in- 
terest in  tliese  (oil  and  gas)   deposits?" 

On  March  12.  1947,  thC  r'orest  Service, 
through  L.  L.  Bishop,  acting  regional  forester, 
replied : 

Villere  application — "High  competitive  In- 
terest. Well  already  producing  gas  1  mile 
northwest  of  this  area." 

On  the  Doyle  application,  which  was  for 
forest  lands  In  sections  27,  28,  33,  and  34, 
township  11  north,  range  5  weet.  L.  E.  Hoff- 
man, chief  of  the  Mineral  Division,  reported 
OL  Maroh  25.  1947,  for  Lyle  F.  Watts.  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service: 

"Well  Is  now  being  drilled  to  depth  of  9,500 
feet  In  T.  10  N  .  R  2  W..  section  21.  Another 
well  has  already  been  drilled  In  T.  12  N., 
R.  6  W..  section  24  and  produces  gas;  and 
another  one  Is  now  being  drilled  In  about 
T.  11  N..  R.  6  W..  section  25." 

The  same  report  was  made  by  Hoffman  on 
the  Pallet  application,  the  words  quoted 
above  being  repeated,  and  preceded  by  the 
comment:    "High  competitive  interest." 

The  Villere  application  which  Included 
land  previously  leased  by  the  Goodplne  Oil 
Ca    o  Hunt,  suyed  In  the  files  of  the  In- 
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terlor  Department  through  1948.  Meanwhile, 
m  April  of  that  year  the  Government  filed 
Bult  against  the  Nebo  OH  Co.  on  land  In  an- 
other  area  of  the  forest,  seeking  to  obtain 
title  to  the  minerals  originally  sold  to  the 
Goodplne  Co.  In  1932. 

It  was  contended  by  the  Government  that 
under  Louisiana  law  minerals  cannot  be  held 
separate  from  the  land  for  longer  than  10 
years,  unless  they  had  been  brought  into 
continuous  production.  Since  there  had 
been  no  drilling  and  no  production  on  the 
tract  Involved  In  Its  suit,  the  Government 
asserted,  the  minerals  had  reverted  back  to 
the  land  In  1942,  and  since  the  Govei  nment 
was  owner  of  the  land  suilace  by  purchase 
from  the  BodCHW  Lumber  Co.  In  1934  It  had 
become  the  owner  of  the  minerals  when 
the  10-year  prescription  went  Into  effect. 
This  claim  of  the  Government  Is  being  con- 
tested by  the  Nebo  OH  Co.  against  which  the 
suit  was  directed. 

Hunt's  long-closed  discovery  well  In  the 
Calvin  area  assumed  sudden  importance  at 
the  close  of  1948.  Tennessee  Gas  &  Trans- 
mission Co.  had  built  a  long-distance  nat- 
ural gas  transmission  line  through  the  area, 
and  made  a  contract  with  Hunt  to  purchase 
gas  from  the  Goodplne  F-24. 

The  weH  was  reopened  January  1.  1949. 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  had  produced 
80,000.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  2.882  barrels 
of  distillate,  worth  conservatively  $12,000. 

On  February  1,  with  the  Hunt  well  In  ac- 
tive production,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior made  up  Its  mind  about  the  VHlere 
application,  after  2'^  years.  The  lands 
sought  to  be  leased  did  not  fall  within  the 
known  geologic  structure  of  a  producing  oil 
or  gas  field.  It  decided,  therefore  It  was  pre- 
cluded by  law  from  asking  for  competitive 
bids. 
The  lease  thereupon  was  signed  over  to 

VUlere. 

rZDDUL-STATX  OIL  LEASES 


(By  B.  L.  Krebs) 
(This  Is  the  fifth  of  a  series) 
In  July,  1948.  the  State  mineral  board  of 
Louisiana,  at  competitive  bidding,  leased 
2.700  acres  of  land  In  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Salvador,  south  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  Union 
Producing  Co.  It  received  a  twnus  of  $275,- 
000  and  an  overriding  royalty  of  one  forty- 
eighth  In  addition  to  the  regular  one-eighth 
royalty. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  this  lease, 
again  at  the  eastern  shore  line  of  the  lake. 
Union  Producing  Co.  obtained  an  additional 
1,(X)0  acres  as  a  second  lease  from  the  State, 
for  a  bonus  of  $40,000  and  an  overriding  roy- 
alty of  one  forty-eighth. 

The  average  return  from  these  two  leases, 
covering  the  first  year  only,  was  $85  14  per 

acre. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  leases,  within 
the  shore  line,  Is  a  tract  of  322  acres  of  land 
which  has  been  owned  by  the  United  SUtes 
Government  since  the  days  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Six  months  after  the  State  had  obtained  a 
bonus  of  $85.14  per  acre  for  the  first  year 
only,  plus  an  overriding  one  forty-eighth 
royalty  on  water  bottoms  In  the  lake  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  leased  the  Govermnenfa 
acres. 

It  obtained  from  Tidewater  Associated  Ou 
Co.  50  centa  per  acre  for  3  years,  and  no 
override. 

The  Government's  return  from  this  lease 
for  a  3-year  period  was  $161.  This  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  leasing  law,  which 
provides  that  leases  can  be  let  at  competitive 
bidding  only  If  the  land  Is  within  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  a  producing  gas  or  oil 

field. 

Had  this  Government  land  been  under 
control  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  been 
offered  at  a  public  letting  in  accordance  with 


State  law.  it  should  have  brought  $27,000  for 
the  first  year  and  half  that  amount  for  each 
or  the  two  succeeclng  years,  unless  drilled 
upon  In  the  meanwhUe. 

The  Lake  Salvador  leasing  demonstrate* 
certain  viUl  differences  between  methods  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  making  oH  and  gas 
leases,  which  State  authorities  believe  make 
them  vastly  more  competent  to  administer 
the  6.000,000  acres  of  tidelands  In  the  Gull 
of  M  xlco,  off  the  shore  line  of  Louisiana. 

The  State  leases  are  limited  to  3  years, 
except  In  the  tidelands  themselves,  where 
5-year  leases  are  granted  because  of  the 
greater  dllBculties  encountered  In  explora- 
tion and  drUllng. 

By  requiring  a  rental  for  the  second  and 
third  years  equal  to  half  the  bonus,  the  State 
discourages  the  bidding  In  of  State  water 
bottonaa  for  tpectilatlve  pxirpoaea. 

The  Un'on  Producing  Co.  leases,  for 
Instance,  must  either  see  the  start  of  drill- 
ing by  JvHy  8  of  this  year,  anniversary  date 
of  the  letting,  or  the  company  has  the  al- 
ternative of  surrendering  them  or  paying  the 
second  year's  rental  In  order  to  hold  them 
without  drHUng.  This  would  be  $137,500  for 
the  2  700-acre  lease  at  $86.14  per  acre,  and 
$20,000  for  the   1,000- acre  lease   at   $40   per 

acre.  ^  ,, 

Again  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  U 
drilling  had  not  started,  the  same  alterna- 
tive would  confront  the  lessees. 

Union  Producing  Co.,  in  fact,  has  already 
started  drilling  a  weU  on  Its  2.700-acre 
Lake  Salvador  lease,  which  Is  cheaper  than 
holding  on  to  It  and  paying  the  State  of 
Louisiana  $137,500  foe  a  second  year's 
rental  in  July.  But  had  the  water  bottoms 
of  Lake  Salvador  been  under  control  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  leasing  situa- 
tion as  between  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  tract  undrilled  for  3  years, 
would  have  been : 

Under  State  leasing,  bonus  $275,000.  3 
years'  rental,  $275,000;   total  $550,000. 

Under  Federal  leasing,  no  bonus;  8  years 
rental  at  50  cents  per  acre,  $1,360. 

At  that  time  the  holder  under  State  lease, 
not  having  drHled  the  acreage,  would  have 
to  surrender  It,  and  the  State  could  try  some 
other  bidder  (as  has  frequently  happened) . 

But  the  holder  under  Federal  lease,  not 
having  drHled  In  the  3-year  period,  could 
pay  an  additional  25  cents  per  acre,  or  $676 
for  the  2.700  acres,  and  hold  them  another 
2  years.  After  that  he  could  pay  $1  an  acre, 
or  $2,700  and  hold  them  the  sixth  year,  and 
so  on  up  to  10  years. 

These  policies  of  the  State  mineral  board, 
in  conjunction  with  the  mandatory  provision 
of  the  law  requiring  public  advertisement 
and  bidding  on  all  State  lands,  have  almost 
entirely  eliminated  the  speculator  and  the 
middleman.  When  the  State  leases  Its  lands 
for  mineral  development — and  that  is  what 
the  State  wants— It  Is  assured  that  the  tract 
will  be  drHled  in  3  years  or  the  land  wUl  be 

returned. 

The  situation  In  the  GiUf  of  Mexico  off  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  la  analagous  to  this.  A 
brief  4  years  ago  the  first  tidelands  leases 
were  made— after  competitive  bidding.  Lit- 
tle was  known  of  the  productivity  of  these 
submerged  ocean  acres. 

DrUllng  platforms  coet  a  mHllon  dollars 
each  to  buUd— and  one  was  toppled  over  In 
a  hurricane,  and  another  mUllon-dollar  op- 
eration went  up  m  fire  when  a  weU  blew  out. 

Transportation  methods  to  get  oU  ashore, 
once  It  was  In  production,  had  to  be  de- 
veloped—one platform  with  three  flowing 
wells  was  on  restricted  production  for  2 
months  when  stormy  weather  Interfered 
with  the  barge  fleet  carrying  oU  to  shore, 
and  closed  In  wells  sanded  up. 

New  techniques  for  subsurface  exploration 
had  to  be  devised— in  the  first  geophysical 
operations  It  was  found  that  the  gulf  waters 
distorted  the  sound  waves,  giving  erroneous 


maps  or  pictures  of  the  undergrotmd  forma- 
tions. 

The  reason  for  the  great  development  that 
has  taken  place  In  the  offshore  area.  In  the 
opinion  of  Louisiana  officials.  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  appUcadon  of  State  leasing  pollclea 
that  had  already  proven  effective  for  the  In- 
shore water  bottoms. 

With    the   bonuses   from   tidelands   leases 
averaging  $23.51  per  acre  at  the  last  letting 
of  the  State  mineral  board,  prior  to  the  fil- 
ing of  the  Government  suit  to  take  the  tide- 
lands  away  from  Lotilslana.  the  question  as 
to  whether  development  of  a  lease  by  drill- 
ing  wotHd   more   lUtely  result   under   SUte 
practices  or  under  Federal  regulations  can 
be  determined  by  the  following: 
Customary  tidelands  lease,  5,000  acres. 
Bonus  and  rentals  In  five  years  under  State 
regulations  at  the  October,  1948.  price  for 
leases.  If  not  drilled  sooner,  $352,650. 

Rentals  (no  bonus)  for  five  years  tinder 
department  of  Interior  leasing  law,  at  76 
cents  per  acre.  $3,750. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  State  of 
Louisiana,    conscious    of    its    757    tidelands 
leases  covering  2,CKX).000  acres  of  Gulf  water 
bottoms.    Its    $36,000,000    In    bonuses    and 
rentals  collected  In  four  years.  Its  17  known 
areas  already  discovered  In  the  Gulf  either 
producing  or  known  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing oil  and  gas,  Its  26  wildcat  wells  now 
seeking  oil  in  new  areas  In  the  Gulf  waters; 
and  looking  at  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior "50  cents  per  acre"  leases,  says  to  the 
Federal  Government: 
"The  tidelands  belong  to  us. 
"But  If  you  are  trying  to  take  them  away 
from  tis,  not  merely  to  cut-in  on  these  oll- 
rlch  areas  as  a  lot  of  people  think,  but  only 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  developed,  as 
you  claim: 
"You  had  stUl  better  leave  the  business 

to  VIS." 


Freifht  Absorption — New*  Report  on  Ad- 
dress by  Senator  O'llahoney 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

t»  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  23  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  delivered  a 
mo.st  timely  and  significant  address  be- 
fore the  luncheon  session  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
on  the  general  subject  of  freight  absorp- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  June  23  news  re- 
port quoting  from  the  Senator's  speech 
imder  the  glaring  headlines  "Freight  cost 
assimilation  held  urgent."  Also  the 
report  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  of 

June  23,  194fi  ] 

Feccbt  Co«t  AssnciLATioM  Hit  J)  Ubcewt — 

CMahokft  Calls  Dslat  Costlt 

(By  Harry  Adams) 

Senator  Joszph  C.  CMahonit  declared 
yesterday  that  early  action  on  hi?  ^iU  ^3 
legalize   freight   absorption   Is   necessary    to 
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prrrent    prewnt   unccrUlnty   on   th«   Iwu* 
Imm  harlng  •  dampening  effect  on  §tu»r»l 

busineaa. 

He  told  ft  luncbMB  MMloD  ol  tiM  Ohkago 
Aeeocutton  of  OwnnMrM  Mid  IndoMry  in 
tbm  Lm  8«U«  MoUl  th«t  ib»  longar  ftctlon  U 
delayed  on  bie  meaeure  the  worse  It  would 
be  for  buelneae. 

"An  the  economy  ellmbe  down  from  Ite 
•tl'tlme  hl«h,"  be  Mid.  "anjr  ftctlon  tbftt 
promotes  tincertelnty  eUo  tends  to  promote 
unemployment." 

sniKcs  AT  uMcnrrAwmf* 
Senator  OKAHoifiT  stressed  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  hla  bill  was  to 
abolish  uncertainties  among  Government  offi- 
cials and  biulness  leaders  on  .he  status  of 
delivered  prices  and  freight  absorption. 

His  bill  contains  a  simple  declaration  that 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  a  seller,  acting  Inde- 
pendently, to  quote  or  sell  at  delivered  prices 
or  to  absorb  freight.  Action  taken  In  a  col- 
lusive agreement  by  a  group  of  sellers  would 
be  unlawful 

Senator  OldAHONrr  said  delivered  prices 
and  freight  absorption  of  themselves  are  not 
fundamentUy  wrong.  He  added  that  he 
could  see  where  these  practices  could  be  used 
In  a  conspiracy  m  restraint  of  trade. 

WASifS  or  r.  o.  b.  i»»Esstn« 
If  his  bill  Is  not  enacted,  the  Senator 
warned,  an  argument  now  being  used  that  an 
f.  o.  b.  method  Is  the  only  legal  pricing  sys- 
tem would  continue  to  circulate.  This 
means  uncertainty  on  the  Issue  that  could 
be  detrimental  to  business,  he  said. 

Senator  O  Mahonet  s  bill  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  It  was  approved  Tuesday  by 
the  Houae  Judiciary  Committee. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  June 

22.  19491 

O'Mahonxt    Hits    Muddle    Over    Pricing — 

Usees  Action  bt  Congress 

Congress  should  clear  away  the  existing 
confusion  and  uncertainty  regarding  the 
basing  point  and  f .  o.  b.  price  systems  so  that 
business  and  Industry  can  get  Its  bearings. 
Senator  CMamonet  (Democrat.  Wyoming) 
warned  yesterday  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  In  the 
LaSalle  H-Ttel. 

He  said  recent  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  leave  doubta  in  the 
minds  of  many  businessmen  regarding  their 
legal  rights  In  pricing  their  goods.  Under  the 
baslng-polnt  system,  producers  quote  de- 
livered prices  and  absorb  freight  on  some  dis- 
tant shipments  to  meet  competitive  prices. 
Under  f .  o.  b.,  prices  are  quoted  at  the  factory 
and  the  buyer  pays  the  shipping  costs. 

COURT*  CREATE  DOUBT 

Until  a  year  ago  the  baslng-polnt  system 
was  In  wide  use  throughout  the  country. 
Then  several  court  decisions  created  doubt 
regarding  the  validity  of  such  prices.  Shortly 
afterward  the  steel  Industry  generally  aban- 
doned bastni;  p>otnts.  Some  Industries  fol- 
lowed, but  others  did  not,  legal  opltrlon  be- 
ing sharply  divided  on  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  court  decisions. 

O'Mahonet.  recalling  the  Supreme  Court's 
4-to-4  decUion  In  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit 
case,  said  that  when  "the  Court  Is  divided 
4  to  4  on  s  question  you  can  understand  why 
bualneasmen  and  their  legal  counsel  might 
have  some  varying  opinions  In  this  matter." 

"What  we  need  more  than  anything  right 
now  is  to  promote  the  Investment  of  pri- 
vate capital  in  business  and  Industry." 
O'Mahonet  said.  "With  the  Court  divided 
4  to  4  on  s  question  that  affects  business  and 
Industry  throughout  the  country,  there  Is 
created  a  dampening  eJect  on  Investment 
because  of  the  unceruinty  and  confusion." 

He  believes  widespread  adoption  of  the 
f.  o.  b  prices  would  "utterly  upset  business 
ana  woxild  b«  a  disturbance  ol  great  mag- 
nitude ' 
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ment bV  Hon.  Charles  W.  Hodde 


EXTI  NSION 


HON.  BARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 


IN  THE  SEl  tATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 
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OF  REMARKS 
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or  WASHINGTON 


Mr.   President.  I 

consent  to  have  printed 

of  the  Record  a  state- 

.  Charles  W.  Hodde,  speak- 

House  of  Representatives  of 

of    Washington,    before    the 

on  Public  Works  on 

»ia  Valley  Administration  bill, 

1949. 

no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

or     CHARLES     W.     HODDE.     SPEAKER, 

REPRESENTATIVES   OF  THE  STATE   OF 

BEFORE   SENATE   COMMITTEE   ON 

ON   COLUMBIA  V  ALLEY   ADMIN - 

BILL,  JUNE   22,    1949 

and  members  of  the  Com- 

purpose  In  appearing  before  you 

to  Columbia  Valley  Admlnls- 

stems  from  the  very  real 

continued    and   rapid    progress 

of  the  Pacific  Northwest.     Pre- 

t  In  the  region  sponsored 

Government  and  the  neces- 

expanslon  of  Industry  during 

brought   us  a   population   in- 

»tabllshed  a  trend  In  population 

hat  our  resource  development  Is 

abreast  of  at  the  present. 

e  over  a  million  and  a  half  popu- 

ago  we  have  nearer  two  and 

In  the  Slate  of  Washington 

burdens  as  a  State  are  heavy 

increase.    We  are  forced  to  make 

ts    In    schools.    State    Insti- 

public  facilities.    Our  State  tax 

largely  on  excise  taxes  for 

Our  Income  is  directly  related 

activity.     Our    unemployment 

I  because  of  new  people  In  the 

our  failure  to  provide  Industry 

In  proportion  to  our  Increased 

Locally,  we  will  spend  several 

ilUon    In    new    construction    ol 

thin  the  next  5  or  6  years.    Our 

is   acute.     Costs   are   over 

per  year.     Much  of  this  Is  due 

n   of   opportunity   seekers    from 

I.    They  are  good  citizens  but  not 

(  ffluent.     In   the  State  of  Wash- 

:an  meet  these  problems  properly 

get   our   opportunities    back   In 

our  numbers, 
rapid  development  that  must  be 
comes  the  very  real  problem 
coordination    of    all    related    re- 
he  region.    There  Is  definite  dan- 
to  establish  coordinated  de- 


n 


pr<  blem 


fa  lure 


velopment  will  result  In  trrepftrsble  Injury 
to  some  resources.  Production  of  power  U. 
at  present,  the  greatest  problem,  but  failure 
to  consider  related  subjecu  concurrently 
win  lead  to  serlotis  Impairment  in  the  future. 
tkMl  erosion  U  not  •  theoretical  but  ft  Tery 
real  problem  In  the  Worthweet,  Fish  and 
wildlife  «re  definite  business  sssets.  Recre- 
•tlon  U  sn  Industry.  Beforestfttlon  U  in 
the  nfttlonal  interest  and  development  In 
mineral  production  U  very  important.  Some 
of  these  resources  are  not  especially  regional 
In  importance,  but  their  development  U  es- 
sential to  the  national  welfare  and  must  b« 
coordinated  and  considered  with  every  de- 
velopment m  the  region.  Improper  location 
of  dams  can  make  mineral  resources  unavail- 
able and  falluie  to  attend  to  erosion  prob- 
lems will  eventually  make  dams  useless. 

Most  of  U3  Interested  In  State  government 
are  very  jealous  of  our  local  prerogatives. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  the  States  should 
b»  the  ones  to  plan  and  carry  out  regional 
development.  In  the  two  most  Important 
respects,  the  States  are  incapable  of  doing 
this.  They  do  not  have  the  financial  ability 
nor  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  neces- 
sary work.  The  development  of  the  Colum- 
bia Valley  Involves  International  agreements 
Inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  lower  Columbia 
water  originates  in  Canada. 

An  Illustration  of  the  failure  of  proper 
Jurisdiction  for  a  State  to  develop  Its  own 
facilities  lies  In  the  fact  the  Columbia  River, 
greatest  development  project  in  the  region, 
actually  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two 
largest  States  in  the  region.  In  the  rela- 
tively small  matter  of  tht  Columbia  River 
salmon  Industry,  the  States  have  worked  for 
years  In  an  effort  to  coordinate  their  pro- 
grams without  very  satisfactory  results.  A 
compact  of  the  States  Involved  would  be  un- 
satisfactory unless  the  larger  States  were 
dominant  In  the  organization  and  If  they 
were,  the  smaller  States  would  be  but  poor 
relatives  In  the  program.  The  proposed  act 
does  not  prohibit  any  State  from  doing  any- 
thing they  can  now  do  to  enlarge  on  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  would 
make  more  effective  the  work  of  both. 

A  minority,  composed  largely  of  the  same 
people  and  groups  that  have  opposed  Fed- 
eral development  of  power  in  the  past,  are 
being  very  vocal  In  opposition  to  the  CVA. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington 
has  publicly  opposed  it  on  occasion.  The 
Governor  Is  a  fine  fellow  and  undoubtedly 
sincere,  but  his  election  was  occasioned  by 
other  matters  In  no  way  related  to  this  prob- 
lem. To  my  knowledge,  all  the  other  elec- 
tive State  officials  are  supporting  the  Colum- 
bia Valley  bill.  Almost  all  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  elected  at  the  last  elec- 
tion are  supporting  It. 

In  the  Washington  State  Legislature,  the 
house  passed  a  memorial  to  Congress  ap- 
proving the  CVA  last  spring  by  over  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  an(^  It  Included  the  votes  of 
several  members  of  the  Governor's  party. 
Probably  out  of  deference  to  the  governor's 
personal  opposition,  the  Republican-con- 
trolled State  senate  did  not  bring  the  matter 
to  a  vote.  As  you  must  realize,  the  ques- 
tion of  centralization  of  Federal  authority  Is 
t>elng  used  to  develop  opposition  to  the  CVA 
when  the  actual  result  would  be  to  give  the 
operation  much  more  local  activity  and  place 
the  administration  In  a  position  where  It 
would  be  reached  by  the  thoughts  of  the 
region  affected.  Government  furnishes  a 
basis  for  composite  public  thinking,  and 
doing  a  regional  authority  is  the  only  vehicle 
that  can  adequately  do  this  without  t>ecom- 
ing  so  far  removed  that  considerations  of 
elements  extraneous  to  the  region  are  In 
danger  of  becoming  controlling  factors.  It 
Is  the  proper  compromise  between  centrali- 
zation and  provincialism.  The  proposed  act 
would  make  mandatory  certain  considera- 
tions of  local  opinion  that  Is  not  present  in 
current  statutes  The  committee  would  find 
the   people  of   the  region   agreeable   II   any 


wfty  can  be  found  to  still  further  guarantee 
this  locftl  recofnltlon.  I  only  point  out  that 
thle  act  moves  in  the  proper  direction  In 
itala  Mspect  and  would  be  dUtlnctly  better 
than  the  preeent  situation. 

May  1  say,  in  closing,  that  the  oppoeltlon 
to  this  CVA  U.  In  reality,  opposition  to  pub- 
llc-p<»wer  development.  May  1  also  cell  your 
ftttentlon  to  the  fact  that  those  people  that 
■aid  that  when  Orand  Coulee  was  being  built 
thst  we  would  nerer  use  the  power  sat  In 
their  homes  last  winter  with  llghu  dimmed 
to  conserve  power.  Areas  of  similar  size  to 
the  Columbia  Valley  with  fewer  and  less 
varied  resources  are  now  supporting  many 
millions  more  people.  The  degree  of  under- 
development In  this  area  compared  to  lU 
possibilities  Is  unbelievable,  but  this  very 
fact  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  do  a  better 
Job.  Where  little  Is  done,  there  is  little  to 
undo. 


Process  of  Obtaining  Fresh  Water  From 
Sea  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THF  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  23  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr  John  J.  Beckman.  an  attorney  of 
Portland.  Oreg..  and  the  material  re- 
ferred to  in  his  letter,  relating  to  obtain- 
ing fresh  water  from  salt  water. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PoBTLAND.  Oaec..  May  3,  1949. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobse. 

United  States  Seriator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DiAR  SENAToa:  I  have  been  watching 
for  come  time  with  great  Interest  the  vari- 
ous articles  written  on  procuring  enough 
water  to  take  care  of  California  and  Arizona. 
One  particularly  that  came  to  my  notice 
was  about  the  separation  of  salt  and  other 
solids  from  sea  wfter.  Last  evening  Lowell 
Thomas  made  some  mention  of  It  over  the 
radio.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  no  one  has 
even  speculated  upon  world-wide  Impor- 
tance of  the  success  of  a  process  to  obtain 
water  from  the  sea.  I  have  written  a  short 
article  about  this  which  I  believe  U  self- 
explanatory,  and  also  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  digest  of  Dr.  Cliffs  article  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  salt  from  sea  water  which  was 
the  subject  of  his  address  before  our  State 

college.  ,  w  ,. 

The  more  I  think  of  It.  the  more  I  believe 
that  the  mobilizing  of  our  scienUsts  and 
universities  to  work  out  this  problem  Is  as 
Important  for  us  now  as  the  atom  bomb. 
It  takes  a  man  of  your  vision  to  bring  about 
a  general  appreciation  of  what  such  a  process 
would  mean,  not  only  in  Congress,  btit 
among  the  people  generally. 

If  you  ftre  interested,  perhaps  you  might 
have  this  article  of  mine  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rrcord.  They  tell  me  that  some 
people  do  take  occasion  to  read  It.  Please 
tuiderstand  that  I  have  no  Interest  In  this 
matter  in  a  financial  way.  nor  have  any  cf 
my  clients.  I  merely  want  to  be  of  some 
help  as  I  can. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wisbea,  I 

am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Bbckmam. 


TMR  8BA  FLASH  FftOCRaa     f.  •.  CUFT.  tmnrRasTTT 
or  SOtTTHERH  CALirORWIA 

Because  of  the  current  interest  In  the  de- 
velopment of  stfljplemental  water  supply  lor 
the  Loa  Aagalaa  area,  a  proeeaa  of  obtaining 
fresh  water  from  aaa  water  by  use  of  modi- 
fication of  the  aauda  process  has  been  in- 
vestigated.    In   the   proeeae   warm  atirface 
water  Is  raised   by  siphon   and   rapor  lift 
through  a  deaerator  into  a  low-preesure  flash 
drum  where  a  small  amount  vaporizes  and 
passes  overhead  to  a  condenser     The  best 
of  vaporization  U  supplied  by  cooling  the 
much  larger  amount  of  unvaporlaed  water. 
The  cooled  reject  water  leaves  the  flssh  drum 
and  Is  discharged  to  the  sea  at  a  subsurface 
level.     The  vapor  from  the  flash  drum  enters 
a  surface  condenser  shell  and  U  condensed 
by  cooling  water  brought  up  from  the  depths 
of    the   ocean.      Since    the   water    from   the 
lower  depth  Is  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  o'-erhead  vapor  this  condensation  Is  pos- 
sible.   The  only  external  power  needed  Is  for 
the  pumping  Involved.  Including.  (1)   over- 
coming friction  in  the  cooling  water  pipe, 
(2)  overcoming  the  P  In  the  condenser  tubes, 
and  (3)  the  removal  of  the  condensate. 

On  March  31,  the  Journal  published  a 
front  page  article  of  a  statement  by  William 
E.  Warne.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
which  he  made  at  Riverside.  Calif.,  to  the 
effect  that  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River 
could  be  utilized  by  transportation  of  espe- 
cially buUt  Unkers  to  thirsty  southern  CaU- 
fornla  and  Arizona.  Both  States  are  con- 
testing the  allocation  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River.  Some  Irrigators  are  now 
paying  $40  per  acre-foot  for  water.  The 
tankers  could  deliver  for  $150  or  less  per 
acre-foot. 

California  Lb  desperate.  Arizona  Is  desper- 
ate. Probably  so  It  is  In  Nevada  Admittedly 
it  Is  so  in  many  other  regions  fairly  con- 
tiguous to  the  sea.  An  equally  chimerical 
Idea  has  been  proposed  to  use  a  pipe  line  to 
bring  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  from  some 
point  below  the  Bonneville  Dam  Into  Cali- 
fornia. The  cost  in  either  case  would  be 
well  nigh  astronomical. 

Why  not.  at  least,  explore  the  posslbUltles 
that  seem  quite  obvious? 

Natinre  provides  water  for  the  land  In  the 
main  part  by  evaporation  from  the  sea.  the 
transportation  of  this  evaporation  in  clouds 
over  the  land,  and  precipitation,  all  through 
a  combination  of  temperature  and  winds. 
Much  of  this  water  which  comes  from  the 
sea  Is  rettimed  to  It  by  the  various  rivers  that 
we  have.  However,  nature  seems  not  to  act 
with  exactitude  and  precision,  and  we  do 
have  years  of  drotight  as  well  as  of  devastat- 
ing floods. 

It  can  be  seen  at  an  Instant  that  If  water 
could  be  annually  provided  from  the  sea  to 
more  or  less  arid  areas,  on  an  economical 
basis,  this  would  practically  amoimt  to  In- 
surance against  drought,  year  after  year. 

Recently  there  have  been  some  advances  In 
attempting  to  solve  this  problem.  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  at  the  Oregon  State  College 
there  was  a  conclave  of  the  student  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neer', consisting  of  students  from  some  eight 
western  schools  who  were  all  pursuing  coxirses 
In  chemical  engineering.  At  that  meeting, 
many  papers  were  presented,  and  one  of  these 
reports  was  The  Sea  Plash  Process  for  Obtain- 
ing Fresh  Water  From  Sea  Water.  This  was 
presented  by  Ur.  V.  6.  Cllft.  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  In  the  main,  the 
process  he  described  was  to  raise  stirface  sea 
water  by  siphon  and  vapor  lift  through  a 
deaerator  Into  a  low  pressure  flash  drtun 
where  a  small  amount  vaporizes  and  paswH 
overhead  to  a  condenser.  The  heat  of  vapori- 
zation U  supplied  by  cooling  the  much  larger 
amount  of  unvaporlzed  water.  The  cooled 
reject  water  leaves  the  flash  drum  and  Is  dis- 
charged to  the  sea  at  a  subsurface  level.   Now 


this  to  an  Idea  for  a  start,  but  as  we  well 
know,  there  is  no  limit  to  plumbing  the 
secreu  of  nattire.  Separfttlon  of  salt  ftnd 
other  iKilld  materials  from  Wftter  might  well 
be  brought  ftbout  by  some  sort  of  cfttalyst  or 
electrolytic  proceM  <»robably  more  efllctent 
Idefts  may  be  developed. 

We  have,  for  axampla.  the  fact  that  paopla 
even  from  the  time  at  Leonardo  da  Vincl 
have  expartnMtad  with  tlM  Mm  ol  flying 
machines  and  It  was  on  the  principle  that 
such  a  machine  would  have  to  imitate  tlM 
bird  in  the  way  of  flapping  wlnga.  and  unUI 
It  was  discovered  that  the  real  reason  that 
birds  could  fly  was  becatise  of  forward  mo- 
tion which  created  a  vacuum  over  the  wings 
and  supported  the  bird,  and  then  the  rigid 
heavler-than-air    flying    device    came    into 
being.     We    have    also    observed    that    the 
atomic  bomb  which  suddenly  ended  the  last 
war  was  worked  about  through  slowly  dis- 
covered principles  of  Nature.    No  one  has 
ever  seen  an  atom,  and  further,  no  one  has 
ever  seen  the  constituents  of  an  auxn  in  the 
way  of  protons,  electrons,  and  neutrons,  and 
yet   scientists   have  been   able  to  say   with 
assurance  that  certain  types  of  atoms  con- 
tain so  many  of  each  of  the  elements  named. 
Now,  In  view  of  the  tirgent  necessities  of 
certain   regions   of   our   own   country.    p>ar- 
tlcularly  the  Southwest.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  mobilize  ^ 
the  great  scientists  and  universities  of  this 
country  into  an  intense  and  determined  ef- 
fort to  discover  an  economical  way  to  utilize 
the  water  of  the  seas  for  Irrigation  and  other 
purposes.     The  cost  of  this  would  no  doubt 
be  Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  comp>ared  to 
what  it  cost  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb  and 
wotild  be  of  infinitely  more  benefit  to  this 
covuitry  as  well  as  the  whole  world. 

Just    something    less    than    3    years    ago. 
King  Saud  of  Arabia  brought  something  like 
60  or  70  county  agents  from  this  country 
who  developed  a  3,000-acre  project  around 
an  oasis  that  converted  It  into  a  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
originally   located    somewhere   around    that 
area.     They  used  American  methods  of  farm- 
ing,  such   as   tractors   and   power-propelled 
machinery  and  other  methods  well  known  to 
us  here.    This  Is  an  Indication  as  to  how 
swiftly  many  countries  could  be  made  self- 
sustaining  If  we  could  utUlze  the  waters  of 
the    sea.     For    Instance,    northern    Africa, 
Arabia.  Iran  and  Iraq.  India,  and  the  vast 
continent  of  Australia.    In  northern  Africa 
alone,  there  is  enough  rich  land  which  would 
be    capjable    of    feeding    and    providing    for 
practically   all   of   Buroi>e,   pjartlcularly   the 
Balkan  countries. 

The  people  of  any  land  who  are  self-sup- 
pKjrting  and  able  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  necessities  of  life  are  Inherently  IndiffCT- 
ent  to  propaganda  of  any  kind  and  care  little 
or  nothing  about  shouldering  a  musket. 

The  posslbUltles  of  this  are  tremendous. 
It  would  tend  quite  shortly  to  neutralize  any- 
thing that  Russia  might  attempt  to  do:  make 
these  satellite  nations,  that  they  dominate 
now.  Insist  on  being  Independent  and  reduce 
our  own  taxes  through  less  cost  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  which,  though  the  hoi>e  Is 
thrown  out  that  It  will  be  gradually  reduced 
in  exp)ense.  Jtist  doesnt  seem  logical  to  be 
early  terminated  the  way  things  are.  Then 
too.  there  would  be  also  the  resultant  dimi- 
nution of  cost  of  being  the  mightiest  fight- 
ing nation  In  the  world.  If  vre  could  only 
get  our  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country  generally  alive  to  the  posslbUltles 
cf  utilization  of  the  sea,  and  if  ova  scientists 
and  universities  were  financed  to  point  the 
way.  It  would  be  well  worth  whUe.  More 
than  that,  it  would  solve  most  of  the  worlds 
perplexing  jjroblems. 

In  his  inatigural  address.  President  Tru- 
man said:  "The  supreme  need  of  oiff  time 
Is  for  men  to  learn  to  live  together  In  peaoa 
and  harmony.  •  *  *  Democracy  alone 
can  supply  the  vitalizing  force  to  stir  the 
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peoples  of  th*  world  Into  triumphant  action, 
not  only  against  their  human  oppressors  but 
also  against  their  ancient  enemies — hunger. 
mla«ry.  and  deapalr." 

Here  Is  the  answer,  if  the  brains  and  In- 
genuity of  our  scientists  do  Jtist  this  thing 
which  seems  so  fundamentally  possible. 
John  J.  Bxckman. 

Portland.  Oreg. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTTAnVlH 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1949 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  attach- 
ing hereto  an  article  written  by  the 
editor.  Mr  John  D  Lope,  of  the  Albion 
Journal,  of  Albion.  111.,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  effort  of  certain  people  in  New 
York  City  to  ban  Oliver  Twist  and  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  from  the  New  York 
City  schools. 

It  is  important  in  the  fact  that  it  shows 
how  clearly  small-town  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  the  people  they  serve  are  able 
to  think  in  an  atmosphere  far  removed 
from  the  metropolitan  centers. 

The  article  follows: 

We  'aad  In  the  news  dispatches  that  a 
society  for  the  prevention  of  this  or  that  Is 
seeking  to  bar  Oliver  Twist  &nd  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  from  the  New  York  City 
schools.  They  claim  a  couple  of  characters 
In  these  classics  portray  an  unfair  and  In- 
tolerant picture  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Which  U  s  lot  of  "malarky." 

Uteratiire  Is  supposed  to  mirror  life — It 
cant  be  whitewashed— no  story  can  be  suc- 
cessful without  conflict.  Boy  must  meet 
girl— then  lose  girl,  then  get  girl  again. 
You've  Just  got  to  have  a  villain.  And  to 
ban  two  perfectly  good  yarns — and  they  are 
Just  that — we  know  because  once  upon  a 
time  many  years  ago.  we  read  both  of  them 
and  liked  them — merely  because  the  villain 
happened  to  be  Hebrew.  Is  Just  as  silly  as 
to  outlaw  them  because  the  menace  was 
Italian  or  Prench  or  Ku  Klux  or  of  good  old 
100  percent  tobacco  chawing,  long  rifle  lug- 
ging descent 

Shylock  was  no  Illy  pure  angel,  and  well 
admit  that  Fagln  was  far  from  an  admirable 
character      But  why  pick  on  them? 

Carry  that  line  of  reasoning  to  Its  flnal 
and  logical  conclusion  and  you'll  ban  all 
literature,  cxcfpt  perhaps  the  Elsie  Dlnsmore 
series,  and  we  wUl  be  fresh  out  of  villains 
and  almost  everything  else. 

Well  wind  up  with  no  books  at  all — be- 
cause If  two  volumes  that  have  earned  their 
place»  In  the  hearts  of  generation  after 
generation  can  be  banned  because  a  race 
thinks  that  the  villains  are  a  personal  slur 
at  all  of  their  people,  some  other  race  can 
think  the  same  of  some  other  book — and 
Just  ••  lagitimately  demand  It  s  suppression. 

When  will  minority  groups  quit  Insisting 
upon  being  minority  groups,  get  the  chips  off 
their  shoulders  and  settle  down  to  being 
Americans — and  we  mean  Americans  with- 
out a  preflz  of  some  other  nationality? 

The  melting  pot  Is  what  made  America 
great — and  It  functioned  until  the  New  Deal, 
with  lU  divide  ar1  conquer  policy,  conjured 
up  the  minority  group  propaganda. 

Now  this  group  and  that  group  whines 
that  it  Is  being  persecuted  and  demands  spe- 
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work  of  the  Hoover  committee 
_.  few  people  paid  much  atten- 
I  langers  of  Government  extrava- 
Ji  ly.  there  Is  a  growing  awareness 
<  rovernment  Is  permitted  to  run 
it  has  for  so  many  years,  the 
but^den  of  the  Individual  taxpayer 
than  he  Is  able  to  shoulder, 
to  the  Hoover  reports,  the  ex- 
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Inu  resting  : 


1  Two  different  Government  agencies,  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, lach  drew  up  plans  for  the  bulld- 
og of  a  reclamation  project  at  Hell's  Canyon. 
Idaho  Eacn  set  of  plans  cost  the  taxpayers 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  When  com- 
pleted, cost  estimates  differed  In  the  amount 
of  $75,000,000. 

2  Not  so  many  montl  i  ago.  Congress  ap- 
propriated money  for  a  project  In  the  Middle 
West  on  the  assumption  that  It  would  cost 
$44,000,000.  The  pctual  cost  turned  out  to 
be  $131,800,000.  ,,      ^      ^ 

The  Hungry  Horse  project  In  Montana 
grew  from  an  estimated  $6,300,000  to  a  flnal 
figure  of  $93,500,000.  more  than  15  times 
the  original  estimate. 

3  Constructioi  costs  of  Government  hos- 
pitals run  as  high  as  $51,000  a  bed  as  com- 
pared with  $16,000  to  $20,000  per  bed  for 
voluntary   or   private   hospitals. 

4.  In  a  private  insurance  company  each 
eriploye  handles  an  average  work  load  of 
1  762  policies.  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, each  employe  handles  only  an  average 
of  450  poUcles 

5.  The  difficulties  of  getting  rtd  of  In- 
competent or  superfluous  help  in  a  Gov- 
ernment bureau  are  appalling.  It  requires 
an  average  of  7  months  to  Are  an  incom- 
petent worker.  Some  have  held  their  Jobs 
as  long  as  17  months  by  resorting  to  the 
appeal  method.  In  one  of  the  bureaus.  It 
was  found  that  24  subordinates  receive  as 
much  salary  as  the  head  of  the  department. 

6.  The  Bureau  of  Ships  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  flnanced  by  27  appropriations, 
many  of  which  have  no  apparent  connection 

with  It. 

7.  The  Veterans'  Administration  offered 
no  explanation  of  a  request  for  an  appro- 
priation of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  other 
than  the  title,  "Salaries  and  Expense." 

8.  The  Government  pays  100,000  employes 
more  than  $270,000,000  a  year  to  store  and 
issue  supplies.  Fortune  magazine  says  that 
most  agencies  have  enough  of  certain  sup- 
plies on  hand  to  last  them  1  to  50  years. 

9.  The  Army  requested  $1,298,000,000  for 
the  National  Guard  In  1950.  as  compared 
with  $197,000,000  in  1949.  Of  this  amount, 
$529,000,000  was  set  aside  for  the  purchase 
of  1.567  M-46  tanks  at  $337,500  a  tank.  An 
Investigation  disclosed  that  most  of  the 
money  was  to  be  used  In  retooling  industry 
to  produce  tanks — even  though  the  Ord- 
nance Department  obtained  permission  In 
1946  to  retain  the  Detroit  Tank  Arsenal  built 
during  the  wa.  at  a  cost  of  $48,000,000  and 
was  also  given  a  large  allotment  of  tools. 

10.  Government  records  In  1948  fllled  18,- 
000.000  square  feet  of  floor  space — the  equiv- 
alent of  six  Pentagon  Buildings.  The  rental 
value  of  this  space  Is  estimated  at  $20,000,000 
a  year;  the  value  of  the  flling  equipment  In 
It  at  $154,000,000. 

The  Hoover  report  charges  that  the  Gov- 
ernment s  housekeeping  job  is  performed 
without  central  direction,  under  no  orderly 
system,  and  with  enormous  waste. 

Shocking  as  these  examples  of  Government 
waste  may  seem  to  you,  they  represent  only 
a  few  of  the  evils  which  are  undermining  our 
national  solvency 

The  chief  threat  lies  In  appropriating  more 
money  for  welfare  measures  ana  reform  than 
can  possibly  be  paid  for  out  of  current  Gov- 
ernment Income. 

A  continuation  of  this  fantastic  unreal - 
ism  can  only  mean  higher  taxes,  or  deficit 
financing.     In  the  end.  it  means  Insolvency. 

Who  Is  to  blame?  W'  ere  does  the  re- 
sponsibility lie  for  such  a  sorry  state  of  af- 
fairs? 

In  my  Judgment,  It  rests  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  people  them- 
selves      Here  Is  why: 

1.  The  President,  despite  his  own  unfor- 
tunate personal  experience  In  bankruptcy. 
seems  to  believe  the  resources  of  the  country 
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arc  great  enough  to  flnance  not  only  his  wel- 
fare measures  but  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  any  Informed 
citizen  that  Truman's  campaign  pledges  and 
recommendations  to  Congress  could  be  fl- 
nanced only  in  a  period  of  boom-time  pros- 
perity. Now  that  the  bite  is  on,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  economic  advisers  seem  con- 
fiised  as  to  which  course  of  action  should 
be  taken. 

Publicly,  he  has  not  receded  from  his  de- 
mand for  $4,000,000,000  in  additional  taxes, 
even  though  new  levies  would  constitute  an 
additional  load  on  bvisiness  in  a  period  when 
It  is  steadily  declining. 

The  President  has  consistently  scoffed  at 
advocates  of  economy  as  typified  in  his 
remark  that  there  are  too  many  Byrds  In 
Congress.  Truman's  reference  to  his  fellow 
Democrat,  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
was  Intended  as  a  warning  to  other  members 
of  bis  party  not  to  monkey  with  his  spending 
program. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  Truman 
has  set  the  political  pattern  for  his  followers 
La  Congrees  and  la  therefore  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  our  country  is  llring  beyond  its 
means. 

2.  Congress,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, cannot  avoid  sharing  a  good  measure 
of  the  blame.  Members  of  both  parties  have 
voted  for  needless  appropriations  In  order  to 
serve  their  personal  Interests  at  election 
time. 

Even  Senator  Whemt,  of  Nebraska,  the 
great  economizer,  voted  against  Senator  Patti. 
Douglas'  projxjsal  to  cut  the  pork-barrel  bill 
40  percent. 

Every  Congressman  knows  the  caily  way 
to  reduce  the  budget  is  to  eliminate  useless 
functions  of  Government.  Thus  far.  Con- 
gress has  been  anything  but  courageous  In 
facing  the  problem.  Last  Thiu-sday's  vote 
giving  the  President  broad  powers  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment shows,  however,  that  Congress  Is  finally 
catching  up  with  the  public's  demand  for  re- 
trenchment. It  Is  an  encouraging  develop- 
ment. 

3.  Finally,  the  people  th  mselves  cannot 
dodge  the  responsibility  for  the  extravagance 
of  their  Government. 

Until  the  recent  economic  pinch  set  in. 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  taxes  were  spent;  soft-headed  over  Tru- 
man security. 

Even  businessmen  believed  that  Federal 
aid  in  the  form  of  grants  to  communities 
and  States  was  a  sort  of  largesse  that  came 
from  the  Great  White  Father  In  Washington 
without  costing  them  hard-earned  tax  money 
As  "good"  citizens,  they  lobbied  tirelessly 
for  more  Government  funds. 

No  one  seems  to  have  given  much  thought 
to  the  fact  that  when  more  and  more  Gov- 
ernment services  are  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple, someone  has  to  pay  for  It. 
They  are  learning  now. 
Big  Government  In  the  United  States  must 
be  cut  down  to  size.  It  Is  trying  to  do  too 
many  things  at  once,  and  in  too  ambitious 
a  way. 

The  exctise  that  a  5-percent  cut  across  the 
board  would  hamper  vital  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment Is  nothing  but  drooling  bimk.  Every 
businessman  knows  It  can  be  done  without 
Impairing  the  efficiency  of  his  establishment 
Why  should  you  pay  out  your  hard-earned 
money  to  support  waste  and  extravagance  in 
Government?  You  dont  handle  your  own 
affairs  that  carelessly. 

Let  your  voice  be  heard.  Write,  telegraph, 
'  or  call  up  your  Congressman.  Tell  him  how 
you  feel.  De  Insistent  that  he  vote  against 
the  spenders.  Accept  no  excuses.  Remem- 
ber, he  Is  supposed  to  work  for  you.  not  you 
for  them. 

If  enough  of  you  get  tough-minded  about 
It,  those  ear-to-the-ground  pulilic  servants 


of  yours  will  begin  to  listen  as  they  did  last 
Thursday  In  passing  the  reorganization  bill. 

For  your  convenience,  a  blank  addressed  to 
President  Truman  will  be  foimd  on  this  page. 

Use  It  I  Let  the  President  know  that  here 
In  Michigan  the  people  have  decided  the 
spending  s]xee  is  ovo'. 

John  S.  Kkigbt. 


It  So-Called  Brannan  Plan  the  Brain  Child 
of  Wallace,  Baldwin,  Tu{weU,  et  aL7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICBICAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23.  1949 
Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  much- 
publicized  Brannan  plan  is  the  brain 
child  of  Henry  Wallace.  Rexford  Tugwell. 
"Beanie '  Baldwin  and  other  repudiated 
New  Deal  planners,  according  to  word 
that  has  reached  Members  of  Congress 
from  responsible  persons  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  say 
it  was  written  when  Wallace  was  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  then  buried,  only  to 
be  resurrected  by  Mr.  Brannan  when  he 
became  head  of  the  Department.  Dusted 
off,  it  is  now  to  be  "sold"  the  American 
farmer,  regardless  of  cost,  to  "bring  pros- 
perity and  prevent  depressions."  as  a 
1950  election  issue.  If  the  plan  will 
bring  prosperity  and  prevent  depressions, 
as  Mr.  Brannan  and  his  propagandists 
claim,  then  why  wait  until  1950  to  put  it 
over?  In  view  of  present  conditions,  it 
is  needed  now. 

The  fact  is,  the  Administration  already 
has  a  farm  program,  passed  by  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  if  they  will  give  it  a 
chance  to  work — the  Aiken-Hope  law. 
When  it  was  passed  by  the  Republican 
Congress,  it  was  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  Democratic  Members  of  both 
House  and  Senate,  and  leaders  of  farm 
organizations.  It  also  was  endorsed 
by  the  then  Democratic  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. Later,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  and  the  President, 
himself,  went  on  record  In  favor  of  the 
IM-inciple  of  the  Aiken-Hope  law. 

Recently  a  greatly  publicized  meeting 
was  held  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  to  inaugu- 
rate a  campaign  to  put  over  the  Bran- 
nan plan.  It  was  not  only  attended  by 
Washington  officials,  but  also  hundreds 
of  AAA,  SCS.  REA  and  other  Federal 
employees,  all  of  whom  made  the  trip 
on  Government  time,  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers.  The  meeting  turned  out 
to  be  a  political  rally  rather  than  a  session 
to  study  farm  problems.  Of  all  the  farm 
leaders  working  on  the  farm  question, 
and  farm  economists  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  In  the  Middle  West,  not  one  was 
Invited  to  attend  the  meeting  or  consulted 
regarding  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  Brannan  has  had  months  to  work 
out  the  detaUs  of  this  Wallace-TugweU- 
Baldwln  plan,  but  according  to  observers 
at  Des  Moines  he  was  unable  to  reveal 
a  single  definite  item  on  the  cost.  He 
did  not  answer  charges  that  milk  sub- 
sidies alone  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
nearly    $2,500,000,000.    He    refused    to 


hazard  a  guess  on  the  cost  of  guarantee- 
ing his  miraculous  income  standard  on 
com  and  wheat  surpluses.    He  merely 
asked  the  farmers  to  buy  a  mirage  which 
he  labels  "prosperity,"  without  any  men- 
tion of  cost  to  the  taxpayer  or  without 
any  mention  of  probable  socialistic  regi- 
mentation.   Of  course,  AAA,  SCS,  REA. 
and  other  Government  employees  will 
now  go  forth  among  the  farmers  to  sell 
the  so-called  Brannan  plan.     They  will 
do  it  because  they  will  be  paid  as  em- 
ployees of  temporary  bureaus  who  hope 
not  only  to  perpetuate  their  Jobs,  but  to 
take  over  through  its  subsidies.  Its  con- 
trols of  production  and  marketing  and 
farm  profits,  in  fact,  the  entire  Nation's 
food  production. 

Leaders  of  Independent  farm  organi- 
zations have  repeatedly  charged  that 
Government  employees  are  paid  to  ad- 
minister laws  and  have  no  right  whatso- 
ever to  set  themselves  up  as  a  policy- 
making, law-drafting  group.  Farmers 
do  not  want  their  future  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  political  planners  who, 
within  a  single  year,  have  revised  their 
own  publicly  announced  platform. 
Farmers  still  resent  the  killing  of  little 
pigs,  ordered  by  the  Wallace-Tugwell- 
Baldwin  combination  15  years  ago,  and 
they  will  resent  the  dictatorial  controls 
Mr.  Brannan  proposes. 

If  the  Democrats  do  not  like  the  pres- 
ent Aiken-Hope  farm  program,  why  did 
they  endorse  it  in  the  Qrst  place?  Here 
is  what  the  Democrats  said  in  their  party 
Dlatform: 

Specifically,  we  favor  a  permanent  system 
of  flexible  price  supports  for  agricultural 
products,  to  maintain  farm  income  on  a 
parity  with  farm  operating  costs. 

And  here  is  what  President  Truman 
recommended  on  May  14.  1948: 

A  permanent  basis  for  a  system  of  flexible 
price  supports  for  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Brannan  plan  repudiates  the 
principle  of  flexible  supports — and  also 
the  Democratic  platform  itself.  The  Des 
Moines  meeting  was  stacked  with  men 
who  are  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  and  who 
were  instructed  on  how  to  sell  the 
already-repudiated  ideals  of  Wallace, 
Tugwell,  and  Baldwin. 

As  has  been  well  said,  when  we  stait 
writing  programs  of  this  sort  in  Wash- 
ington and  then  poking  them  down  the 
people's  throats,  we  can  no  longer  call 
our  Government  a  republic. 


Editorial  Comment  by  Washinfion  Star  oa 
Speech  by  Hon.  James  F.  Byme^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

(V  BOCTB  caaouMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  23  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Our 
Coming    Struggle."    published    in    the 
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Washington   Evening  Star  of  June  23. 
1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
osD,  as  follows: 

otm  coMrNO  srtrccLi 
The  speech  which  James  P.  Byrnes  made 
a  few  days  ago  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, and  the  subsequent  debate  which  It 
provoked  In  the  Senate,  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

Some  of  Mr.  Byrnes"  remarks  were  reported 
In  the  preaa.  Unfortunately,  however,  al- 
tho'  gh  It  is  understandable  enough,  atten- 
tion was  centered  on  those  of  his  remarks 
which  seemed  to  be  directed  In  criticism  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  Truman  legislative 
program.  But  Mr.  Byrnes  was  talking  about 
somethlnp  more  Important  and  more  funda- 
mental  than  particular  Items  of  a  particular 
program  of  legislation.  And  It  Is  this  which 
really  deserves  attention. 

Here  is  a  man  whose  thinking  has  been 
Influenced  by  rich  e*  perlence  In  all  phases 
of  American  public  life.  Mr.  Byrnes  was  an 
Influential  figure  n  both  House  and  Senate. 
If  not  a  New  Dealer  In  the  extreme  sense,  he 
bad  much  to  do  with  the  implementation  of 
what  we  call  the  New  Deal.  He  served  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  at  the  very 
center  of  the  war  mobilization  effort.  Fi- 
nally, he  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  State  and  was  a  close  adviser  to  the 
President. 

No--'  the  public  phase  of  his  career  is 
cloaed.  When  Mr.  Byrnes  spoke  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  he  spoke  as  a  private  clti- 
ren.  without  partisan  Interests  to  serve. 
But  he  also  spoke  from  a  fullness  of  ex- 
perience which  commands  respect  for  his 
appraUal  of  thU  country's  basic  political 
tasue  and  lu  underlying  causes. 

It  wotild  be  an  exaggeration,  perhaps,  to 
■ay  that  Mr.  Byrnes  U  frightened  by  the 
political  dangers  which  he  envisions.  But 
certainly  he  U  deeply  disturbed.  He  believes 
that  the  philosophy  of  life  and  the  attitude 
toward  government  of  our  forefathers,  the 
men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  coun- 
try's greatness,  have  been  forgotten.  Their 
concept  of  a  self -reliant  people  Is  dying  out. 
In  Its  place,  as  he  sees  It.  there  Is  growing 
up  a  society  bent  upon  securing  special  privi- 
leges, a  mounting  clamor  for  Federal  aid 
In  furtherance  of  one  special  project  or  an- 
other. He  describes  the  term  'Federal  aid" 
as  an  oolate — an  opiate  which  blinds  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  Fed- 
eral aid  except  as  It  comes  from  their  own 
j-ockets,  and  which  renders  them  Indifferent 
to  the  curtailment  of  liberty  which  Is  apt  to 
accompany  the  expanding  proposals  put  for- 
ward In  the  name  of  the  public  welfare. 

This  phlloaophlcal  break  with  the  past,  this 
new  public  attitude.  Is  cited  by  Mr.  Byrnes 
as  one  of  the  basic  dangers  confronting  us. 

The  other  danger  concerns  the  reaction 
of  politicians  to  the  public  mood.  "Unfortu- 
nately." says  Mr  Byrnes,  "each  political  party 
tries  to  outpromlse  the  other"  That  la  true, 
all  too  true.  But  it  Is  one  thing  to  dlagnoae 
a  political  aliment;  another  to  prescribe  a 
remedy.  Our  recent  political  history  seems 
to  Indicate  that  the  people  want  more  and 
more  from  the  Government.  And  It  also 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  way  to  win  elec- 
tions Is  to  promise  the  people  what  they 
want.  If  that  Is  so.  what  prospect  Is  there 
that  any  major  political  party  will  campaign 
on  a  program  of  self-denial,  or.  If  It  should 
do  so.  that  It  could  hope  to  win  an  election? 
The  debate  In  the  Senate  came  after  Sen- 
ator Robertson,  of  Virginia,  put  the  Byrnes 
speech  In  the  Cono«xs8iomal  Record.  Some 
of  the  Republicana  suddenly  discovered  In 
Mr.  Byrnes  qualkies  of  statesmanship  which 
theretofore  had  escaped  their  notice.  So 
Senator  Pefter  of  Florida,  took  the  floor  In 
behalf  of  the  admlalstratlon. 
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express  Its  higher  aspirations  in  law.  It  Is 
thus  that  the  United  Nations  drafted  Its  con- 
vention against  genocide,  the  crime  of  at- 
tempting to  destroy  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  rellgloiaa  group."  And.  at  last,  this 
convention  has  been  presented  formally  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

It  was  In  large  part  through  American 
Initiative  that  the  genocide  pact  was  drawn 
up.  Ratification,  to  demonstrate  that  this 
Nation  "U  prepared  to  take  effective  action 
on  its  part  to  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  law  and  justice."  In  President  Tru- 
man's word.?,  is  the  logical  and  necessary 
next  step.  The  American  people  have  sought 
through  their  representatives  in  the  UN  to 
embody  their  abhojrence  for  the  crime  of 
genocide  Into  a  treaty;  they  expect  the  Sen- 
ate to  seal  the  task  without  delay.  The 
danger  of  group  destruction  will  not,  of 
course,  be  ended  by  this  document.  It  is. 
however,  a  step,  and  an  important  one, 
toward  a  genuine  code  of  International  con- 
duct— one  which  will  proceed  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  are  crimes  which  nations 
cannot  commit,  crimes  which  cannot  be  ex- 
cused as  an  exercise  of  national  sovereignty, 
or  condoned  because  the  offenders  are  too 
many,  or  too  powerful. 
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of  Maine.     Mr.  President. 
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Pegler  Ignorei  the  Forest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23,  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  June 
13.  1949: 

PECLEB  IGNORES   FOREST 

A  number  of  readers  have  asked  recently 
why  the  Westbrook  Pegler  column  is  no  long- 
er used  regularly  In  the  News.  One  factor 
in  this  decision  was  aptly  simimarized.  para- 
doxically. In  Mr.  Pegler's  own  column  the 
other  day  by  a  "guest  columnist."  the  Rev- 
erend William  J.  Smith.  S.  J.,  who  has  fre- 
quently criticized  what  he  calls  the  anti- 
union bias  of  the  columnist's  writings. 

Father  Smith  gave  all  credit  to  Mr.  Pegler 
for  his  diligence  In  exposing  rackets,  for  his 
valid  attacks  on  union  abuses  and  for  gen- 
erally making  his  readers  racketeer  conscious. 
But  then  he  made  a  charge  that  no  friend 
or  sponsor  of  Pegler  could  deny — that  he 
"long  ago  •  •  •  lost  sight  of  the  forest 
for  the  trees  and  the  end  result  has  been 
the  formation  of  an  antiunion  mentality 
among  a  vast  multitude  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic." 

As  a  reporter,  a  digger  for  facts.  Mr.  Pegler 
Is  still  one  of  the  best  in  the  business.  But 
as  an  opinion  purveyor,  his  viewpoint  on  cer- 
tain subjects  has  seemed  to  us  so  bitter  that 
the  News  has  felt  it  could  no  longer  sponsor 
him  as  a  regular  columnist. 

Mr.  Pegler.  to  be  sure,  spoke  for  himself 
and  not  for  this  newspaper.  The  News  pub- 
lishes many  columns  with  which  It  does  not 
necessarily  agree,  and  some  with  which  It 
sharply  and  frequently  disagrees.  But  It 
does  feel  obliged  to  Insist  that  the  colum- 
nists It  sponsors  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste,  and  that  their  viewpoints  be 
reasonably  tenable  and  constructive  within 
the  realm  of  the  known  facts.  In  the  field 
of  labor  relations,  particularly.  Mr.  Pegler 
has  grown  so  obsessed  with  union  abvises 
that  he  not  only  has  "lost  sight  of  the  for- 
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est  for  the  trees."  but  he  seemingly  can  see 
no  comparable  trees  of  abuse  In  the  rival 
forest  of  Industrial  management.  He  has 
made  himself.  In  short,  an  antlimlon  special 

pleader. 

The  News  has  never  shrunk  from  printing 
legitimate  news  of  racketeering  In  labor.  In- 
dustry, or  anywhere  else.  When  Mr.  Pegler 
has  such  news  to  offer,  we  deem  It  a  privilege 
and  duty  to  publish  It.  But  when  he  adds 
up  specific  Instances  of  union  abuse  Into  a 
general  and  one-sided  condemnation,  we 
part  company  with  him,  as  we  wotild  with 
anyone  who  turned  an  attack  on  specific 
business  abuses  Into  a  general  Indictment 
of  the  free -enterprise  system. 


Letter  From  Polish- American  Congres* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23,  1949 
Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  John  M.  Groom, 
president  of  the  eastern  Massachusetts 
district.  Polish -American  Congress.  Inc.: 
Poush-Amexicaw  Coi»ca«s8,  Inc., 

June  21.  1949. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Laki, 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 

WasMngton.  D  C. 
D«Aa  Sat  It  Is  almost  a  decade  since  tha 
Nazi  hordes  dealt  a  cruel  blow  to  peace  by 
attacking  their  Polish  neighbors,  abetted  by 
the  treachery  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  heroic 
rcaUtance  of  Poland  against  overwhelming 
odds  and  her  uncompromising  defiance  of  her 
enemies  constituted  an  epic  unrivaled  In  the 
annals  of  mankind,  but  this  heroUm  cost 
that  nation  dearly,  for  6.000.000  of  her  peo- 
ple vanished  and  found  peace  In  cold  graves. 
Despite  all  this  sacrifice  and  the  Immeas- 
urable aid  rendered  to  Its  victorious  allies, 
the  Polish  Nation  still  remains  enslaved,  and 
the  tragic  plight  of  that  nation  la  of  deep 
concern  to  all  who  believe  In  Justice  and 
fair  play.  For  the  vast  number  of  Polish- 
Americans  It  Is  a  matter  ol  grave  concern, 
compelling  them  to  speak  out  through  their 
leaders  for  a  rlghteotis  cause 

The  Polish  Nation,  held  In  an  iron  grip 
of  Communist  dictatorship,  cannot  raise  Its 
▼olce  for  It  is  silenced,  but  we  hear  the 
voices  of  her  oppressors  which  proclaim  unity 
and  love  of  the  Soviet  and  hatred  and  de- 
fiance of  the  Christian  world. 

So  even  at  the  risk  of  prickling  the  sen- 
sltlvltles  of  this,  our  beloved  country.  It  is 
only  right  and  proper  to  demand  correction 
of  the  grievous  errors  committed  by  our 
leaders  In  making  the  pacts  of  Tehran  and 
Yalta  the  Instrtiments  binding  the  Polish 
Nation  to  the  Soviet  slave  caravan 

So  appalling  Is  the  tragedy  of  the  nation 
which  President  Roosevelt  once  caUed  the 
Inspiration  of  the  world  that  we  Polish- 
Americans  stare  uneasUy  and  fearfully  every 
time  a  conference  of  ministers  Is  held.  We 
fear  that  again,  as  In  the  past,  comptmc- 
tlon  win  give  way  to  expediency,  and  In 
trying  to  woo  the  Germans  to  otir  side,  oxir 
diplomatic  elite  may  try  to  accomplish  this 
at  the  expense  of  Poland  and  deprive  her 
of  her  western  territories  which  historically 
belong  to  her,  but  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  given  her  as  compensation  for  her 
loss  of  eastern  Poland  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Poland  must  not  again  be  deprived  of  Jus- 
tice  because  of  her   enforced  status  as  an 
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Iron -curtain  coimtry:  we  speak  In  defense  of 
the  PolUh  nation's  Interest  and  not  of  the 
present  regime.  There  must  be  hope  that  as 
the  future  unfolds  Poland  Is  destined  to  be 
free  once  more,  for  her  people  will  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  hateful  Immoral  communistic 
Ideology. 

Therefore,  on  the  behalf  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Polish-Americans  who  live  In  this 
area,  we  feel  Impelled  to  call  upon  you  that 
you  may  use  yoiu:  great  office  and  your  infiu- 
ence  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  Inroads 
that  would  inflict  further  adverse  Justice 
upon  the  Polish  nation. 

To  phrase  the  above  In  short;  We  of  the 
Polish-American  Congress  steadfastly  hold 
that  the  territories  of  western  Poland  be- 
tween the  rivers  Oder  and  Nlsse  are  hers  his- 
torically and  ethnographically.  and  have 
finally  been  returned  to  their  rightfiU  owner. 
We  also  hold  that  the  Tehran  and  Yalta 
agreements  are  not  valid  and  highly  im- 
moral, and  therefore  must  be  repudiated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  M.  Gsoom, 
President.  Eastern  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict, Polish-American  Congress.  Inc. 


Arms  and  Money  for  Atlantic  Pact 
Coantries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WI8CON8IK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 
Wednesday,  June  22.  1949 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er Henry  Hazlitt.  writing  in  Newsweek 
for  May  30.  1949.  points  out  there  quite 
properly  that  the  commitments  made 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries  have  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  belligerent  atti- 
tude of  Russia.  These  are  grave  and 
tremendous  commitments,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  we  had 
to  promise  both  monetary  and  military 
aid  at  the  same  time.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  this 
challenging  and  interesting  arUcle  by 
Mr.  Hazlitt: 

AXMS  AXD  THX  MONXT 


(By  Henry  HfiZlltt) 
The  commitment  we  have  made  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  western  Europe  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  Russian  threat.  It 
is  a  grave  and  tremendous  commitment.  In 
return  for  It.  otir  negotiators  had  both  the 
right  and  duty  to  ask  heavy  quid  pro  qucs. 
Instead,  they  assumed  that  they  had  to  prom- 
ise monetary  and  military  aid  In  addition  in 
order  to  bribe  western  European  governments 
to  accept  the  tremendotos  pledge  from  us 
for  which  they  have  been  begging  ever  since 

U  western  Europe  has  a  will  to  defend 
Itself  It  will  have  lltUe  trouble  In  finding 
the  means.  The  »1.130.000,000  grant  that  we 
have  promised  them  tor  the  first  year  Is  after 
all  only  3  percent  of  the  present  total  govern- 
mental expenditures  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
nations.  They  can  easily  make  that  up  by 
cutting  less  essential  things  out  of  their 
swoUen  governmental  budgets. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  pointed  out  In  a 
Newsweek  article  of  AprU  4,  there  Is  no  way 
In  which  we  can  Insure  that  either  the  money 
or  the  equipment  we  contribute  would  actu- 
ally result  in  a  net  Increase  of  European 
armament  by  that  amount.  To  the  extent 
that   we   free   European  govenunents   from 


the  necessity  for  military  spending,  we  re- 
lease Just  that  much  more  of  their  resources 
for  bigger  social-security  schemes,  bigger 
food  subsidies,  bigger  nationalization  deficits. 
OT  what  not. 

It  Is  now  being  argued  that  we  can  solve 
this  dUemma  by  inslstuig  that  each  benefici- 
ary European  government  spend  on  arma- 
ments In  the  next  fiscal  year,  say,  at  least  as 
much  as  we  contribute,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  It  has  already  been  spending  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.     But  It  is  dubious  policy 
to  try  to  force  any  country  to  spend  more 
on  defense  than  It  thinks  It  ought  to  spend. 
This  could  easily  give  rise  to  the  unwhole- 
some  belief    in   that   country    that   it   waa 
spending  large  stuns  on  defense,  not  for  lU 
own  self-preservation  but  as  a  favor  to  t». 
It  might  also  tend  to  encourage  bookkeeping 
fictions   under   which  government  expendi- 
tures were  charged  to  the  mUltary   budget 
that    did    not    In    fact   belcmg   under   that 
budget. 

IX  our  administration  Is  none  the  less  de- 
termined to  go  ahead  with  Its  $1,130,000,000 
mUitary-aid  program,  then  Congress,  Instead 
of  adding  this  to  the  already  dangerous  b\ir- 
den  upon  our  taxpayers,  should  take  It  out 
either  of  our  proposed  mlUtary  budget  of 
$15300,000.000  or  of  ths  $5,430,000,000  au- 
thorized for  the  ERP. 

Consider  the  military  budget  first.  For  a 
single  year  it  already  equals  the  military  ex- 
penditures for  the  entire  19  years  from  1922 
through  1940.  Must  our  mUltary  budget 
now  be  larger  still?  Does  it  make  any  sensa 
to  assume  that  our  miUtary  expenditures 
with  the  Atlantic  Pact  must  be  actually 
higher  than  without  the  Atlantic  Pact? 
Even  If  we  do  not  assume  that  the  Atlantlo 
Pact  In  effect  adds  the  existing  military  ex- 
penditures of  western  Europe  to  otir  own, 
can  we  not  assume  that  if  we  transfer  a 
bUllon  dolUrs  of  our  defense  expenditures 
to  Europe,  It  at  least  removes  the  necessity 
of  spending  that  bUllon  dollars  here? 

FlnaUy,  If  the  administration  refuses  to 
take  this  $1,130,000,000  out  of  the  boms 
military  budget.  Congress  could  take  ths 
whole  amount  out  of  the  $5,430,000,000  au- 
thorized fOT  the  ERP.  It  could  simply  au- 
thorize the  beneficiary  European  govern- 
ments to  use  up  to  this  amount  of  their 
ERP  funds  for  buying  armament  from  us 
instead  oi  other  things.  As  It  Is.  we  are 
about  to  throw  most  of  this  $5,430,000,000 
away  anyhow. 

We  are  turning  It  over  to  Exiropcm  gof- 
emments  to  meet  a  Uade  deficit  that  they 
themselves  have  brought  about  by  exchange 
control  with  overvalued  currencies.  Our 
ERP  funds.  In  short,  are  being  used  in  ths 
main  to  subsidize  and  prolong  a  vicious 
totalitarian  device  that  strait-Jackets  econ- 
omies, retards  recovery,  and  makes  impos- 
sible the  free  multilateral  flow  of  wOTld  trade. 
The  further  burden  on  our  budget  in- 
volved In  the  proposed  Europ>ean  armament- 
aid  program  is  without  logic  or  excuse. 


Hoosui{  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAiivsa 

Thursday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  bipar- 
tisanship of  housing  is  again  indicated 
by  the  following  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  17: 
Tna  TO  Mxjro  thx  koov 

The  arguments  for  a  pubUc  housing  jwok 
gram  that  have  been  sufficient  for  the  l*«t 
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6  years  hold  with  rtUl  fre«t«r  force  m  the 
BouM.  »t  long  iMt  and  for  the  Qrst  time, 
preparee  to  face  thta  leglalaUv*  propo«a! 
The  opposition  in  the  Bouae  to  any  housing 
program  now  flnda  It  expedient  to  exprcaa 
tta  boattllty  In  terms  of  the  coat  of  the  pro- 
gram. That  coat  has  been  atrociously  mis- 
represented. But  even  assuming  that  capital 
grants  for  slum  clearanee  and  annual  sub- 
sidies to  secure  low  rents  would  come  to 
around  one-third  of  a  blUlon  dollars  annu- 
ally, the  beneflu  to  hard-pressed  cities  and 
Ill-housed  families  would  be  cheaply  bought, 
and  the  maximum  rate  of  contributions 
would  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  present 
Federal  budget.  Poorly  bargained  economies 
are  not  a  cloaJc  of  rsapartablllty  in  this  case. 
Such  arguments  ladt  iteeerlty  when  found 
in  the  mouths  of  legislators  who  last  year 
opposed  the  same  program  on  the  ground  of 
Its  alleged  Inflationary  effect.  They  too  close- 
ly resemble  the  old  saw  about  the  right  time 
to  mend  a  leaky  roof.  We  are  more  Impressed 
when  Individuals  so  widely  separated  In  Ide- 
ology as  Senator  Tarr  and  Walter  Reuther 
realistically  plead  for  the  bill  as  a  necessary 
economic  weapon  In  fighting  back  a  slump 
In  house  building. 

Aay  ahort-term  arguments  will  fail  to  flt 
•  long-range  program  like  that  proposed  In 
the  housing  bill  the  House  Is  about  to  con- 
sider. We  have  too  long  delayed  attacking 
the  twin  problems  of  slums  and  the  housing 
shortage.  The  sooner  we  get  on  with  them 
the  better.  The  legislative  Issue  In  the  House 
Is  not  the  detslls  of  this  program,  but  a  dec- 
laration of  national  policy  within  which 
more  precise  determinations  of  program  can 
iMrr  be  made  That  decision  cannot  be 
shirked     We  hope  It  wUl  be  favorable. 


Praise  for  President  Truman's  Calmness 


EXTENSION  OP  RE»4ARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF   NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
sent. I  am  inserting  in  the  CONCkkSsiONAL 
RxcoBo  sage  comment  from  Samuel 
Qrafton  as  publi.<;ned  in  his  daiJy  col- 
msn  m  the  New  York  Post  Home  News 
of  June  21.  1949.  and  vrtth  It  a  brief  ex- 
tract from  a  new  book.  "Strategy  for 
Liberals.'  which  appeared  in  the  Post 
immediately  under  Mr.  Grafton's  col- 
umn, and  is  so  apropos  that  perhaps  the 
B«ke-up  man  placed  it  there  de- 
liberately. 

What  Sam  Qrafton  says  makes  sense 
to  me.    It  follows. 

ID   BATHKX   B>    UCHT 

(Bv  Samuel   Grafton) 

I  am  glad  President  Truman  feels  thst  the 
wave  ct  hysteria  which  is  now  sweeping  the 
country  ovar  the  questions  ot  disloyalty, 
subversion,  etc .  is  going  to  pass  away.  I 
don't  know  whether  thU  wave  of  frar  is 
going  to  end  quite  as  sutomatically  and 
obligingly  as  the  President  seems  to  think 
But.  aa  I  say,  I  m  glad  he  thinks  so:  If  a 
CMtf  fcetuttre  can  set  styles,  as  sometimes 
ttaWna  In  hsts  or  neckties,  then  perhaps 
he  can  set  a  style  in  calmness.  Vm. 

The  plsln  truth  is  that  we  have  been  liv- 
ing, polltlcaily,  in  a  melodrama  for  the  last 
year  or  two.  and  the  President  has  perhspa 
dealt  It  a  hard  blow  by  indicating  that  he 
is  borfd  with  It.  A  melodrama  can  stand 
an)  thing  but  that  If  it  cant  keep  the  cus- 
tomers on  the  edges  of  their  sests.  It  is  a 
dying  show,  and  tht  President's  yawn  may 
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age-oid  problems;    let   us 

good  tale  of  cops  and 


oc  rklng  { 


idmlt  that  there  are  prob- 

around  who  would  like 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling 

probably  well  equipped  to 

I  nd  I  have  never  heard  It 

e  of  law  enforcement  that 

perhaps  even  hysterical  public 

in  this  type  of  work. 

,t — It  Is  sometimes  hard  to 

Holmes  to  Hamlet,  from 

r  Incident  to  the  terrible 

from  stories  which  are  too 

quite    real,    to   problems 

to  be  rather  frightening. 


<rs 
bit 


assi  stance 


IS 


r^cx  noor 

Liberals,  by  Irwin  Rose,  to 

by  Harper  &  Bros.) 
r  overcome  our  economic 
do  so  In  a  fashion  that 
democracy.    The  goal  must 
In  a  setting  of  expand- 
full  dinner  pall  and  free 
the  expense  of  the  other, 
the  concept  of  the  mixed 
idvsnced  as  a  new  answer 
•     •.     The  mixed  econ- 
planning,  abolish  depres- 
ment — without  threaten- 
It  would  sllow  us  to 
sights  without  debasing 
It   would   give   the 
power   to   mastermind 
not   enough   to   master- 
its  clttaens.     The  mixed 
would  combine  the  tradl- 
)oth  socialism  and  capl- 


Por  years  Sweden  and  New  Zealand  have 
offered  a  rare  counsel  of  sanity.  They  have 
proved  that  a  mixed  economy  could  work.  It 
has  been  a  laboratory  demonstration,  to  be 
sure,  under  especially  favorable,  If  not  con- 
trolled, conditions.  Other  countries — Amer- 
ica, particularly— may  not  be  able  to  repeat 
the  experiment  quite  as  readily.  Eirt  in  a 
world  threatened  by  an  extremist  smash-up 
it  has  been  a  laboratory  demonstration  well- 
nigh  Invaluable. 

IxwiN  Roas. 


The  Atlantic  Federatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TKNNESSKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED'  STATES 

Thursday.  June  23  < legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>    1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two 
thoughtful  editorials  on  Atlantic  fed- 
eration, one  from  the  Houston  Post,  the 
second  from  the  Anderson  and.)  Herald. 
As  we  approach  consideration  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  I  hope  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  consider  and  act  upon  this 
necessary  further  step. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recchd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Houston  Post  of  March  28.  1949 J 
ATLANTIC  maaATioN? 
A  resolution,  sponsored  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  Americans,  will  be  Introduced 
in  Congress,  asking  President  Truman  to 
call  a  conference  of  represenUtives  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  to  explore 
the  ■xwslbUities  of  forming  an  economic  aa 
well  as  a  military  union  of  the  western 
democracies.  Congress  should  pass  the 
resolution  without  delay  and  Mr  Truman 
should  have  no  hesitancy  In  calling  the 
conference. 

Behind  the  movement  to  weld  the  west- 
em  democracies  Into  a  compact  group  are 
such  men  as  Houston's  W.  L.  Clayton,  who 
has  had  wide  experience  In  International 
affairs.  Owen  J.  Roberts,  former  Justice  of 
the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court;  and  Rob- 
ert P.  Patterson,  former  Secretary  of  War. 
They  are  looking  beyond  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  immediate  perU  involved  in 
Communist  aggression  to  a  long  range  pro- 
gram designed  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
permanent  peace. 

If  there  Is  any  virtue  in  the  old  adage 
•bout  there  being  strength  In  union,  the 
more  closely  the  world's  democracies  are 
bound  by  political  and  economic  ties,  the 
better  wUl  be  their  chances  of  successfully 
meeting  the  challenge  of  communism.  That 
challenge.  It  appears,  must  eventually  be 
met  on  both  military  and  economic  grounds. 
The  pending  Atlantic  alliance  wUl  take 
care  of  the  military  phase.  The  Atlantic 
tinlon  coomiittee  is  probably  right  in  con- 
tending that  military  measures  alone  are 
not  enough  and  it  seems  plain  that  in  the 
prolonged  struggle  shaping  up  between  the 
opposing  Ideologies.  It  wui  be  necessary  to 
pool    economic    resources   as   well. 

At  any  rate,  the  proposal  should  be  con- 
sidered with  open  mind,  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  deeply  pondered.  An  interna- 
tional convention  to  explore  Jtist  how  far 
the  western  democracies  could  wlrely  go  at 
thia  time  to  form  a  true  icderatlon.  would 
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bring  the  issue  into  the  open.  Something 
might  be  evolved  which  w^ould  make  brighter 
the  prospect  of  a  world  of  peace  and  plenty. 


(Prom  the  Anderson   dnd  )    Herald  of  May 

10.   1949 1 

STABRT-EYm.    BUT   80UWD 

The  movement  initiated  by  a  group  of  na- 
tional figures  to  promote  a  federation  of  the 
present  signatory  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Defense  Alliance  Is  an  attempt  to  put 
into  immediate  and  practical  use  the  spirit 
oi  collaboration  which  the  alliance  pact  con- 
templates chiefly  on  potential  military 
grounds.  The  names  of  the  backers  of  the 
North  Atlantic  federation  are  impressive,  in- 
cluding former  Associate  Justice  Owen  J. 
Roberts,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  ex-Secretary 
of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson.  ex-Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Will  L.  Clayton,  etc.  There  is 
no  question  of  the  lofty  purpose  of  these 
men  or  their  group — nor.  for  that  matter. 
can  the  exalted  idealism  of  other  movements 
of  global  perspective  and  harmony-aspiring 
nature  be  questioned.  The  world  can  never 
have  too  many  sincere  idealists:  some  are 
ultra  visionary,  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  their 
feet  unbound  to  earth.  Some  are  plain 
crackpots  A  reasonable  proportion  Inevi- 
tably are  practical  folks,  working  on  a  sound 
basis,  ever  cognizant  of  realities,  never  ignor- 
ing human  nature,  wary  of  the  label  of 
perfectionists. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  North 
Atlantic  federation  of  the  now  more  closely 
cemented  democracy-loving  and  commu- 
nism-fearing nations  is  the  same  as  promoted 
by  the  World  Federalists,  the  latter  merely 
covering  more  terrain,  paying  less  heed  to 
military  collaboration,  and  being  not  so  much 
concerned  with  political  phUosophles.  These 
and  similar  movements  envision  a  slight  sur- 
render of  national  sovereignty  by  granting 
a  degree  of  mutual  intergovernmental  direc- 
tion to  a  Joint  organization.  The  basic  idea 
rose  and  waned  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  will  not  down.  Here  in  the  Middle  West 
are  many  sensible,  rational  persons  valiantly 
sure  the  ultimate  answer  to  world  peace  lies 
In  just  such  an  amicable  union. 


Why  Renew  Draft? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  SH.'iFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  article  from  the 
Michigan  State  College  News,  selective 
service  plans  to  renew  the  draft  in  order 
to  get  men  with  better  education  In  the 
armed  services.  Here  Is  what  the  arti- 
cle says: 

BUTHVKW  SATS  OKAfTINC  WHX  XESUMX  SOON 

Drafting  of  men  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  will  be  resumed,  possibly  by  June  of  this 
year,  predicted  Dr.  Alexander  Ruthven.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  president,  in  a  speech 
before  the  annual  ban4uet  last  Tuesday  (May 
10.  1SM9I  of  Michigan  Alumni  Club  of  Lan- 
sing. 

He  further  predicted  that  La  a  year's  time 
a  plan  would  be  instituted  under  selective 
service  which  would  "exempt  men  from  draft 
to  attend  recognized  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  provided  they  pass  competitive  ex- 
aminations." 

Accordmg  to  Ruthven.  voluntary  enlist- 
ments   are    filling    the    numerical    needs   of 


the  military,  but  armed  services  educational 
requirements   are   not   being  fulfilled. 

The  reason  for  reopening  the  draft  would 
be  to  obtain  men  with  more  education,  he 
said. 

I  cannot  quite  understand.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, why  there  should  be  talk  of  renewing 
the  draft  when  the  March  25  issue  of 
United  States  News  reported  that  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  has  raised  physical 
standards  for  enlistees  and  were  accept- 
ing men  only  if  they  get  a  90  grade  on 
their  mental  tests.  Even  with  these 
standards,  said  the  United  States  News, 
there  are  one-third  more  eligible  appli- 
cants than  the  Army  is  able  to  accept. 

I  agree  with  the  following  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Century : 

Peacetime  conscription  must  be  set  down 
as  a  costly  and  unnecessary  fiasco,  which 
should  not  be  repeated.  On  the  record,  this 
departure  from  American  precedent  was  not 
Justified  and  it  should  not  be  extended.  The 
Selective  Service  Act  expires  on  June  30.  1950. 
and  the  Army  has  indicated  that  no  more 
men  wUl  t>e  drafted  before  that  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  armed  services  now  have 
in  uniform  49.000  more  men  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for,  and  his  budget  request 
ot  funds  for  1.616.000  was  high  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  person.  Since  selec- 
tive service  conscripted  only  32.569  men  be- 
fore it  stopped  drafting,  and  has  now  ceased 
operations  In  the  field,  the  question  might 
legitimately  be  asked  what  that  department 
plans  to  do  with  the  $27,476,700  which  is  its 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  fact  that  this  Government  organization 
used  4.861  full-time  paid  employees.  1,303 
part-time  workers,  and  35,115  volunteers — a 
total  of  41,279 — to  draft  32.569  men  indicates 
something  of  the  sort  of  thing  Congress  led 
the  people  of  this  country  into  by  its  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation.  Since  the  law  runs 
for  2  years,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
wasted  at  least  •50,000.000  In  money,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  harmful  effects  of  a  less  tan- 
gible but  no  less  important  kind.  That  being 
the  case,  it  Is  not  too  early  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  what  Is  to  happen  when  the  pres- 
ent act  expires  a  little  over  a  year  hence. 


Housing  LegisiatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NIW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  first  three  of  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Abrams 
and  appearing  in  the  New  York  Post 
Home  News,  Mr.  Abrams  Ls  one  of  the 
foremost  housing  authorities  in  the 
country.  His  articles  are  most  apropos 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  House : 
Wht  Social  Legislation  Rxnts  Obstaclz  Racx 
(By   Charles   Abrams) 

Washington,  June  10 — I  spent  the  last  few 
days  here  seeking  the  answer  to  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  developments  In  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  A  technique  seems  to 
have  been  perfected  for  blocking  social  leg- 
islation in  Congress,  though  It  may  have  the 
strongest  popular  approval. 

Between  1939  and  1948,  a  public  housing 
bill  passed  the  Senate  on  three  separate  oc- 


casions only  to  be  throttled  in  the  House  each 
time.  The  Senate  has  now  passed  a  housing 
bill  for  the  fourth  time  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  "=7  to  13. 

Despite  this,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
this  week  refused  to  release  the  bill  for  a 
vote.  Becatise  the  House  recently  curbed 
the  Rules  Committee's  power,  the  housing 
bill  win  nevertheleae  reach  the  fioor  In  2 
weeks,  but  political  observers  believe  the 
committees  delay  has  damaged  the  meas- 
ure's chances  and  that  despite  the  telling 
victory  in  the  Senate,  the  Hotise  vote  will 
be  close. 

That  the  overwhelming  Senate  vote  re- 
fiects  the  people's  attitude  seems  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  41  separate  State  legisla- 
tures representing  a  population  of  over  120,- 
000,000  people  have  adopted  public-housing 
legislation  and  set  up  housing  authorltlee. 
The  current  measure  has  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  In  a  questionnaire  circulated 
last  year  by  Senator  Wagneb  i  Democrat, 
New  York )  more  than  80  percent  of  the  gov- 
ernors polled,  and  almcMt  all  the  Nation's 
mayors,  favored  the  legislation. 

Why  the  marked  difference  In  attitudes 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House,  each  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  for  the 
American  people?  Here  are  some  of  the 
answers : 

Senator  Douglas  ( Democrat.  Illinois ) : 
"Rural  districts  are  overrepresented  In  Im- 
portant House  comnaittees  where  members 
sit  on  the  basis  of  seniority.  They  are  often 
reactionary  and  do  not  speak  for  the  people. 
When  a  Senate  committee  reports  a  bill  It 
automatically  reaches  the  floor.  There  1b 
a  more  enlightened  group  of  Republicans  In 
the  Senate — men  like  Taft,  Tobet.  Planoebs, 
and  AnixN  who  have  given  public  housing 
their  Intelligent  leadership." 

Senator  Sfabkman  (Democrat,  Alabama) : 
"A  Senator  represents  both  city  and  rural 
districts.  He  speaks  the  will  of  the  people 
In  his  whole  State.  Some  Congressmen 
haven't  any  public  housing  in  their  dlstricta, 
yet  they  are  on  strategic  committees  or  wield 
Influence  on  the  floor.  Another  thing — a 
growing  wave  of  reaction  against  spending 
Is  sweeping  the  country  and  this  is  being 
used  to  curb  social  legislation.  I've  been 
amazed  at  the  misinformation  being  spread 
about  on  the  cost  of  the  public-housing 
program.  Some  of  It  I've  identified,  of 
course,  as  stemming  from  those  who  make 
their  living  out  of  trumping  up  false  Issues." 

Confirming  the  opinions  of  DoxTtaj^  and 
Spabkman,  three  southern  Democratic  mem- 
bers in  the  House  Rules  Committee,  all  serv- 
ing throtigh  seniority,  kept  the  housing  bill 
from  reaching  the  floor  this  week.  Joining 
the  Republican  opposition  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Representatives  Cox  (Georgia),  serv- 
ing for  13  terms:  Colmkb  (Mississippi).  9 
consecutive  terms,  and  Smfth  (Virginia),  10 
terms,  voted  to  keep  the  bUl  pinned  in  com- 
mittee. Coz  represents  a  rural  district, 
CoLMEB  a  rural  and  resort  area.  Smith  a  dis- 
trict heavUy  populated  with  Government  em- 
ployees who  do  not  vote  In  Virginia  but  who 
are  counted  in  establishing  SMrra's  district. 

CUQX7E    DOMINATION 

Joseph  McMurray  (secretary  to  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  to 
Senator  Wacnsb)  :  "Some  congressional  dis- 
tricts are  dominated  by  a  single  powerftil  In- 
dlvldtial  or  a  clique  that  controls  the  Con- 
gressman's renomlnatlon.  The  Congressman 
is  more  easUy  pressured  than  a  Senator,  who 
is  often  apt  to  be  the  policy-making  member 
of  the  party  by  virtue  of  his  position.  His 
longer  tenure  of  office  makes  him  Ibm  aansl- 
tlve  to  lobby  pressure  Young  progr— »!▼«• 
too  often  consider  Congress  a  stepping  stone 
Instead  of  a  career,  leaving  strategic  positions 
to  House  dlebards." 

But  there  were  other  experts  here  whose 
reasons  were  less  scientific,  particularly  when 
asstired  their  name  would  be  witlxheld.    On* 
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••id  "Th«r«  has  been  •  great  dea]  of  money 
Um)wn  around  lately  by  the  real  estate  lobby 
tn  Um  form  of  lecture  fees.'  counsel  fees  to 
Congressmen,  and  tn  other  ways." 

Another  said  that  If  the  number  of  Con- 
gressmen who  bare  been  made  counsel  or 
directors  of  building  and  loan  aaaodatlons 
were  disoioaed  It  would  shock  the  country. 

Lee  F.  Jolmson.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Houalng  CcanSmmaee.  said :  "Give 
the  credit  to  the  rtal-aaut*  lobby.  Congress- 
men are  ea&ier  to  get  at.  The  power  of  the 
building  and  loan  associations,  with  their 
•1 -.000.000.000  of  assets  and  the  favors'  they 
can  offer,  cant  be  written  off  easily  Nor  can 
the  power  ot  the  real -estate  boards.  To- 
gether they  make  up  the  most  unscrupulous 
lobby  the  people  hsve  ever  faced." 

Rkai.  E^»t«  Lobbt  Is  PiKSsxntz  Gbottp  Chain 
(By  Charles  Abrams) 

^»amtMGjoM.  June  13.— President  Truman 
bas  called  the  real  estate  lobby  the  most 
Tlcious  in  the  country  Yet  few  people  know 
who  is  behind  the  lobby  and  whether  It  Is 
the  real  force  behind  the  blocking  of  hous- 
tng  laglaUtlon  In  the  House  on  the  .'our  occa- 
sions such  bills  passed  the  Senate, 
^^e  real  estate  lobby  Is  actuaUy  a  group  of 
lObUcs.  no  one  of  which  really  represenu 
l««l  estate  owners  Many  owners  in  fact  do 
not  oppose  public  housing.  The  Natlonsl 
AanctatWm  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  however. 
futetod  by  suave  and  persuasive  Herbert  O 
M^oo.  proudly  takes  credit  for  being  the 
WMy  as  weU  as  for  representing  real  estste. 

In  reality,  Nclsoo's  orsBnlaatlOD  la  a  looae 

**^*tyi  °^  ^°^^  '**^  Mtat*  boanls  dominated 
fcjr  krofears.  Wb«n  Melson.  with  much  fan- 
far«,  triad  to  organise  real  estate  owners  into 
•  flatlotial  MooM  and  Property  Owners  Poun- 
dation.  he  failwi  aUavrably, 

•fctooa'a  WAKMB.  However,  la  only  a  smgle 
Vm^  la  •  MMtr  loMy  ehaln  NAJen's  func- 
ttMliMM  tt  UM  wMpplnc  boy  for  th«  lobby 
WdPMUf  MhwrtlMS  himself  as  a  lobbyist  aiMl 
•-"-1  tt*  fpouifht  from  tiM  nul 

'  '      Wlill 


■'•  affcetlvMiM*  10  Mt  M  to  uMtor* 
Dm  lawn  of  NAim  turn  •««ii»d 
ly  i«mt  II  MMto  pvbiM  bouaing  IM 
■•lA  UWfet  |t«  iMf  rsevipta  tre  eloM>  to 
MM4M,  aiMl  amooc  Ita  espenses  u  an  Mo  ,000 
turn  •ItOMisd  to  services  daacribed  as  "da* 
p«rtmMit  ct  advcatlon. "  "department  of  pub. 
lie  reUtiooa."  "eommlttae  work  and  policies  " 
-Research  and  aOTvlcM."  "profemional  and 
contractual  sarnesa." 

NAJiKB  U  lodged  In  s  fine  stone  building  at 
I7»7  K  Street,  in  Wwhington.  where  the 
services  of  IS  girls  and  a  host  of  assistants 
turn  out  sntlpubllc  botislng  copy  in  his 
Chicago  office  Is  snoth^r  staff  of  a  dosen  girls 
and  an  office  manager  dispensing  propaganda 

DUCATIONAL.  TOO 

Nelson  sharea  his  Waiihlngton  offices  with 
•ome  ot  his  subsidiary  orKanizailons.  lUe  the 
Society  of  Indusmal  Realtors,  the  Institute 
of  Real  btat*  Brokers,  the  InsUtute  of  Real 
Sitate  Apitfalacrs,  and  the  Urban  L  ind  Insti- 
tute, all  of  which  have  additional  budgets 
The  Urban  Land  Institute  Is  the  intellectual 
front  for  the  lobby  and  Is  partly  supported 
by  NAREB,  though  It  pose«  as  an  educational 
Institute 

In  contrast  to  Nelson's  set-up  is  that  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  headed  by 
Lee  P.  Johnson,  which  Is  carrying  the  ffght 
tor  public  housing  The  conference  reflects 
the  tough  struggle  of  social  legislation  In  the 
Washington  arena. 

Fbr  a  four-page  brochure  called  Headlines 
which  consists  mostly  of  a  weekly  tirade 
■e«lnst  public  housing.  NAREB  In  1948  got 
tSOe.919  06.  most  of  which  was  profit 

But  NAREBs  9108.000  budget  Is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  millions  spent  by  the  other 
links  in  the  lobby  chain  The  most  impor- 
tant groups  In  the  chain  are  the  United 
84ates  Savings  and  Loan  League,  represent- 
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he  $13,000  000  000  lobby 
and  the  swelling  bene- 


fits of  Government  aid  have  made  his  asso- 
ciations jealous  of  any  competition  for  the 
Federal  bounty.  Once  their  a^^ln  lobbying 
activities  were  directed  toward  securing  tax 
exemption.  Now  their  main  aim  is  to  destroy 
public  hotising.  When  Representative  Bu- 
chanan. Democrat.  Pennsylvania,  last  month 
asked  Bodflsh  why  he  opposes  loans  and  subsi- 
dies to  help  slum-dwellers  but  doesn't  object 
to  the  Government's  lending  his  own  asso- 
cations  $2,750,000,000  at  Government  rates, 
Bodflsh  made  this  distinction— "I  consider  it 
an  aid  but  not  a  subsidy." 

A  CIVX-AND-TAKI  PLAN 

The  relationship  between  the  United  States 
Savings  and  Loan  League  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable Innovations  in  politics  and  bank- 
ing. It  Is  developing  into  a  give-and- 
take  proposition  In  which  the  Government 
agency  makes  concessions  to  its  member 
banks  and,  in  return,  relies  on  the  league 
for  congressional  support  In  legislation  and 
appropriations.  The  description  by  its  for- 
mer administrator,  John  H.  Pahey,  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  as  a  cooperative 
alliance  of  Its  member  associations  Is  apt. 
When  Pahey  was  asked  at  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  hearings  In  Wash- 
ington why  the  associations  were  charging 
home  owners  5  to  6  percent  when  they  were 
borrowing  from  the  Government  at  as  llttla 
a»  1*4  percent,  the  Federal  Administrator 
said  be  saw  "no  real  public  advantage"  In 
giving   home   owners   a   lower-Interest   rata. 

In  his  efforts  to  Influence  Congress,  how* 
ever,  Bodflsh  hss  shown  his  real  skill  Ha 
snd  hto  aaaocUtas  have  boasted  of  their  good 
frienda  In  Congraaa  and  th#lr  many  frl-^nda 
In  tha  lower  Rotjse 

Whan  Conirresaman  AaaAMAM  MctTts 
(Democrat.  New  YorU)  at  the  hearings  on  tha 
housing  bill  laat  month  askad  B^xlflsh  "why 
there  wa«  so  much  preaaure  laat  year  to  pre- 
tent  the  House  from  acting  •  •  •  why 
•r»  your  people  afraid  to  let  tha  Mctiae  paaa 
on  the  bill,"  BodfUh  did  m»t  deny  bis  rola 
In  the  blocking  of  the  leglslatum 

The  campaign  of  parauaalon  tadiMtoa  news. 
paper  adverttalng  by  hia  aaaoelatlona  against 
the  public  hotteing  bill  peid  for  with  depcal. 

V'^L'**"'  *"**  '^"•''y  P^wP-tanda  campaign 
of  which  the  latest  product  U  a  booklet  sub- 
Utled  "8ome  Pacts  About  the  Dangers  oi 
Public  Housing,"  saya  tha  booklet,  will  bring 
about  A  black  market  in  materlaU,  sky- 
rocketing  building  costs,  snd  inflation 

A  spokesman  for  the  Pederal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  when  asked  whether  there  were 
any  llmlU  on  lobbying  by  agencies  lor  lobby. 
Ing  purposes,  they  are  private  agencies  any- 
way, and  since  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  CIO  are  allowed  to  lobby 
why  shouldn't  federally  aided  associations? 

In  Washington,  Bodfishs  lobby  has  been 
called  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  "Invisi- 
ble Congress."  The  liaison  between  fed- 
erally aided  companies.  Pederal  agencies,  and 
Congress,  and  the  Influence  of  these  com- 
panies on  legislation  is  one  of  the  novel 
if  dangerous,  political  phenomena  of  the 
decade. 


Arab    Refugees— A    Sorrowful   Commen- 
tary on  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wbiconsln.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  people  are  always 
prompt    to    protest    against    injustice. 
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Hitler's  treatment  of  the  Jews  In  Ger- 
many was  resented  by  every  right-think- 
ing person  and  contributed  considerably 
to  our  decision  to  enter  the  war.  Now  a 
situation  prevails  in  the  Holy  Land 
which,  from  all  reports,  is  beyond  de- 
scription. It  is  much  worse  than  that 
which  prevailed  in  Germany.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  news  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  under  date  of  June  20.  1949. 
containing  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Mark 
Ethridge  in  which  she  attacks  the  treat- 
ment of  Arabs  by  Israel.  Also,  another 
news  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  21.  1949: 
(From  the  Washington  Star  of  June  20.  1949] 

MRS.    M.'UtK    rrHRIDCi:    ATTACKS    TREATMENT    OF 
ARABS    BT    ISRAEL 

New  York,  June  20. — Mrs.  Mark  Ethridge 
said  today  she  considered  it  very  unfortunate 
that  Israel  was  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions befor:  It  agreed  to  Internationalize 
Jerusalem  and  take  back  Arab  refugees. 

Mrs.  Ethridge.  author-wife  of  the  former 
United  States  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  arrived 
here  today  after  a  3-month  tour  of  Israel. 
She  waa  a  paaaenger  aboard  the  liner  La- 
Ouardim. 

Referring  to  Palestine  problems.  Mrs. 
Ethridge  said.  "I  don't  think  we'll  have  peace 
there  for  generations  and  generations.  The 
iMtternesa  In  the  Arab  refugee  campa  U 
gimplr  terrific." 

'Mrs.  Ethridge  Mid  there  were  910,000  dla- 
placed  Araba  who  bad  fled  or  been  "pushed 
out"  of  larael  by  the  Jews.  Theae  reftifeaa. 
•aid  added,  now  are  living  "In  tha  moat 
aqualid  and  horrible  eondltiooa  la  the  val- 
ley of  tha  /ofdan." 

Mrs  RftfMfaa  buaband,  who  la  publlaher 
ol  the  Ixnilavilla  Coitrier*Jotinial  and  the 
tottlartlla  Tlmea.  resigned  from  tha  Palestine 
Commla«t/>n   p<i«t  June  10, 

Mrs  ffthruige  said  tha  pllfht  of  tha  Araba 
VMS  n<H  wall  known  In  AmtriM  baeaiiaa 
"they  have  no  pubilcltf  la  tbia  aouatry  to 
tell  ua  about  It." 

The  Jews,  Mrs  Etbrtdffe  said,  have  refuaad 
to  "take  back  ons  stngta  Arab." 

Creation  of  the  Jewish  state  pToTldad  a 
haven  for  360,000  European  dUplaead  Jaws. 
but  In  so  doing,  the  displaced  Arabs  have 
presented  a  "much  more  serious  problem," 
Mrs.   Ethridge  said,  adding: 

"They're  living  under  worse  conditions 
than  the  Jews  ever  did." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  21,  1949 1 

MRS.     ETHRISCE    regrets     UNITED    NATIONS    LET 
IN    ISRAEL 

New  York.  June  30.— Mrs.  Mark  Ethridge 
today  said  she  considered  it  "very  unfortu- 
nate" Israel  was  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  before  it  agreed  to  Internationalize 
Jerusalem  and  take   back  Arab  refugees. 

Mrs.  Ethridge.  author-wife  of  the  former 
United  States  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  ar- 
rived here  today  after  a  3-month  tour  of 
Israel.  Mrs.  Ethridge  said.  "I  dont  think 
we'll  have  peace  there  for  generations  and 
generations.  The  bitterness  in  the  Arab 
refugee  camps  is  simply  terrlflc." 

She  said  there  were  910.000  displaced  Arabs 
who  had  fled  or  been  "pushed  out "  of  Israel 
by  the  Jews.  These  refugees,  she  added,  now 
are  living  "in  the  most  squalid  and  horrible 
conditions  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan." 

Creation  of  the  Jewish  state  provided  a 
haven  for  250.000  European  displaced  Jews, 
but  in  so  doing,  the  displaced  Arabs  have 
presented  a  "much  more  serious  problem." 
Mrs.   Ethridge  said,   adding: 

"They're  living  under  worse  conditions 
than  the  Jews   'ver  did." 


Repay  Veterans  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  IdCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  23,  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2 
years  ago  a  group  of  Republican  Con- 
gressmen, of  which  I  was  a  member,  be- 
gan probing  into  the  national  service  life 
insurance  to  which  at  least  16.000.000 
/jnerican  men  had  subscribed  during 
World  War  n. 

We  learned,  to  our  surprise,  that,  ac- 
cording to  actuarial  studies,  at  least  $2,- 
000.000.000  and  perhaps  $3,000,000,000 
had  been  overpaid  by  our  men  in  uni- 
form. 

Naturally,  we  began  to  agitate  for  this 
money  to  be  returned  to  the  veterans  who 
had  paid  it  In.  for  it  was  the  veterans' 
money  and  not  the  money  of  the  Grov- 
ernment. 

We  received  assurances  from  the  Vei- 
eraiu'  Administration  in  mid- 1948  that 
this  money  would  be  returned  Just  as  soon 
as  the  bookkeeping  problema  Involved 
could  be  solved. 

Some  delay  wa«  to  be  expected.  A 
Veterans'  Administration  representative 
and  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  pointed  out  that  at  least  6  months 
or  more  would  be  required. 

Af  t«r  a  year  had  elapsed  and  the  bu- 
raaucrats  m  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion had  not  acted,  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  lUprtunutlvei.  Word  bad 
come  to  ffl«  that  the  administration  In- 
tended to  hold  up  these  repaymenU  to 
the  veterans  tmtU  next  year,  just  before 
election. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
Z  declared  that — 

It  waa  tinconsclonable  to  delay  tbaaa  repay- 
manta  because  they  nuty  have  a  political  af- 
fact  (naturally  favorable  to  the  Democrats) 
In  the  elections  of  1950. 

I  say  that  It  Is  a  cheap  political  trick  that 
ought  to  be  shouted  from  the  housetops. 

I  continued: 

With  the  number  of  superfluous  employees 
In  Washington  and  the  tremendous  facili- 
ties of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  there 
Is  no  excuse  for  these  payments  to  be  de- 
layed any  longer. 

I  am  serving  notice  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration right  now  that  they  had  bet- 
ter get  those  checks  out  to  thie  veterans 
within  the  next  few  weeks  or  months.  If 
they  do  not.  they  will  not  have  heard  the 
last  oi  It. 

That  speech  was  delivered  on  March 
25,  1949. 

On  March  30.  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration issued  a  lengthy  press  release, 
assuring  veterans  that  the  repayments 
would  be  forthcoming  this  year,  instead 
of  in  1950.  A  month  later,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  again  issued  a  release  sls- 
suring  veterans  the  money  was  forth- 
coming. 

Now.  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
said  definitely  that  distribution  of  the 
checks  will  begin  next  January  1.  and 
will  continue  through  next  June. 

It  is  better  Ir.te  than  never  for  our  vet- 
erans to  get  their  money  back,  bu   it  still 


smells  to  high  heaven  to  anyone  who  Is 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  New 
Dealers  and  the  Fair  Dealers,  wheteen 
fifty  is  an  election  year.  They  will  want 
the  millions  of  veterans  to  think  that 
these  checks  are  a  gift  from  Fair  Deal 
heaven,  when,  in  reality,  each  check  Is 
merely  the  veterans'  own  money  coming 
back  to  him.  long  overdue. 

ThLs  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  the 
Pair  Dealers  handle  your  money.  Tf 
you  make  a  mistake,  you  get  a  notice 
from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
3  days  telling  you  to  cough  up  or  get 
locked  up.  But  if  they  make  a  mistake, 
it  takes  3  years  for  them  even  to  find  out 
how  much  they  owe  you.  if  they  ever  do 
find  out  without  prodding  from  the  out- 
side. 

The  16.000,000  veterans  will  get  close 
to  $3,000,000,000  back  in  refund^,.  The 
payments  will  range  from  $50  to  $300  a 
pjerson,  depending  upon  how  long  he  kept 
his  NLSI  and  other  factors. 

This  money  has  been  due  to  the  vet- 
erans since  VJ-day.  No  veteran  should 
give  the  Ffiir  Deal  credit  because  he  Is 
getting  his  money  back  3  years  late— 
without  Interest. 
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Now  It's  Hysteria 

EXTFN8ION  OP  RZMAIUBi 

or 

HON.  y  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
Df  THI  HOUfI  OF  ItMnmm  ATTTM 

Thur$dav.  Jun*  23, 1949 

Mr,  McOKSOOR,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rie- 
oto,  I  Include  the  followlni  editorial  f rooi 
the  Mount  VarnoB  (Ohio)  News : 

wow  nr's  ivTenaM 

Freatdent  Truman  the  otber  day  branded 
the  current  spy  bunt  as  the  part  of  poatwar 
hysteria  which  ha  aaid  la  •waeplnc  the  coun- 
try. 

And  on  the  day  he  waa  making  tbla  state- 
ment a  former  State  Department  employee 
testified  at  the  perjury  trial  of  Alger  Hiss. 
another  former  State  Department  ofSclal. 
that  he  as  a  Communist  sympathizer  hsd 
handed  over  secret  documents  from  his  olBce 
to  Whittaker  Chambers,  self-styled  cotirler 
for  a  Russian  spy  ring,  and  a  second  man. 

The  witness  was  Henry  Julian  Wadleigh. 
an  economist  who  was  educated  in  England 
and  who  had  held  Jobs  with  two  United 
States  Government  agencies  and  with  the 
UNRRA. 

Mr.  Wadleigh  testified  that  at  the  time  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  State  Department 
he  was  a  Communist  sympathizer  and  as 
such  was  willing  to  do  ansrthlng  to  further 
the  cause  of  communism. 

Mr.  Wadleigh  said  be  later  became  disillu- 
sioned when  Russia  entered  into  a  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Nazi  Germany. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  he,  a  highly  edu- 
cated American  citizen,  used  his  office  in 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  a  foreign  Ideology  at  the  tlnoe 
he  was  accepting  his  salary  from  taxes  con- 
tributed by  the  American  people. 

He  Ls  not  alone  In  this.  Mr.  Chambers. 
the  confessed  former  courier  for  a  Russian 
spy  ring,  has  testified  that  he  served  the 
cause  of  communism,  and  that  he  perjured 
himself  by  swearing  he  was  not  a  Commu- 
nist in  order  to  obtain  Government  jobs  in 
this  country. 
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Tb«  fact  that  two  Imt*  owned  up  tn  ooort 
to  •otovOT^v*  actlTttlM  while  tn  tb«  pay  ot 
McOArnaaot  U»»ir  wwt  optrattof  affalnat 
•■*••■•••  itm*  mu»t  bava  bacn  mar*. 

A  number  ot  cMrn  and  vonen  bar*  been 
mantioncd  tn  thu  oonnaetion.  Probably 
unJtMtly  roaSMMd  wttb 
ptMalbly  aoBM  otlMra 
may  aueaaad  Is  elaartnc  tbair  namea, 

Eut  two  mao  alena  aouM  n^t  raeeaMlnUy 
cptrau  a  apy  rt»f  wblcto  naturaUy  weald 
bav*  tha  taak  tK  aUmitag  all  oi  tbla  coun- 
try •  oioat  taluabta  McraU. 

Tba  tact  ttet  BtMitan  aaptooaga  ha«  bean 
••taMMiad  bayoad  raaaonaMa  doubt  la  aig- 
niftcant. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Truman's  attempt  to  paM 
otf  the  >py  hunt  a«  a  part  of  poatwar  hysteria 
daaarvaa  little  conalderatlon. 

It  take*  rank  with  bis  declaration  that 
conifreMional  Investigations  Into  Communist 
activities  In  this  country  are  a  "red  herring." 

We  wish  the  spy  hunt  was  hysteria,  and 
the  congreaelonal  Investigations  were  a  "red 
herring  "  The  country  would  be  a  lot  safer 
If  this  were  the  casa. 


Arab  Refof ecs   • 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  ToaK 
W  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
appended  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  13.  1949.  and  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
21.  1949.  on  the  subject  of  Arab  refugees 
In  the  Near  East.  It  Js  Important  that 
the  facta  .should  l>e  very  clear  as  the 
efforts  proceed  to  bring  a  lasting  peace 
to  the  Near  East. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 
(Ftom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
13.  19491 
TRB  AKAa   aarvczz 
Ifr-  Mark  Ethridge.  American  repreeenu- 
tlTe  on  the  United  Nations  Conciliation  Com- 
mlaafon    for    Palestine,    has    returned    from 
Laoaanne  with  a  pessimistic  account  of  nego- 
^r^aUons  there      IV)' h  Arabs  and  Israelis    ac- 
COrtftng  to  Mr   Ethrtdee.  "are  like  trains  run- 
■•■«  on  parallel  track*      They  back  up  and 
go  forward,  but  they  never  meet."     This.  In 
Itaelf.    la    not    surprising.     The    dUBcultlea. 
psych<rioglcal   and   material.   In   the   way   of 
any   long-term   settlement  of   the  Palestine 
problem  are  still  very  great.  anc<  the  passage 
cCttine  wIM  not,  unassisted,  go  far  to  reduce 
ttam.     In  some  rcapecta  they  become  more 
serloua. 

The  principal   bone  of  contention   U   the 
Arab  refugee,  who  left  his  home  during  the 
fluting,  and  who  Is  now  being  maintained 
ptacarlously.    as   an   object   of   Iniernailonal 
charity      The  Arab  statea  Insist    that  some 
beginning   be   made  on    the   problem   which 
th."  refugee  repreaenU;   the  Israeli  OoTern- 
ment    refuaea   to   do   so   except    within    the 
context  of  a  general   agreement.     There   U 
no  easy  solution      Modem  Palestine  ts  not, 
after    all.    a    land    flowing    with    milk    and 
boney      To  make  of  Israel  an  economically 
viable  nation  will  require  years  more  of  the 
toll    and    sacrlflca    that    have    already    been 
given    In   such    lavish   measure;    to  ccjpe   at 
osKe  With   the  Jews  who  seek  their  home- 
land and  the  Arabs  who  may  wtah  to  return 
could  place  an  UUolerable  burden  up«)n  the 
new  state      Wor.  for  b<Jtb  economic  and  po- 
litical  re«Mona.   can   the  refufeea  be  reiullly 
ahaorbed  by  Israel's  netghbura.     Tba  »bola 
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Balf  at  Din  el  8abl  and  Amin  Jarjura,  both 
f  praaanttng  Maaareth  Dcnux;rats.  who  lean 
toward  the  governnMntal  Mapal  party,  cauatd 
quite  a  stir  with  thctr  addresaes. 

Both  Insisted  that  the  return  of  rrftifaaa 
would  not  conaittttte  a  "fifth  column"  ac 
charged  by  tlw  ftfvamment,  but  would  ba  a 
bumanltartan  gaaturc  appreciated  by  all 
Araba.  Ho  figurta  were  mentlonad,  but  It  waa 
impllad  that  tlKM«  who  bad  bomea  and 
famlllas  to  return  to  abuuld  b«  permitted  to 
And  sanctuary  tn  laraal. 

saAB  t  r«— imr  camcizui 
Mr   8abl  charged  tlMt  the  Arabs  who  had 
Oed  had  been  "ground  under  the  heels  of  im- 
perialism and  so-called  Arab  leadership." 

He  held  that  history  would  abt^olve  the 
Jews  for  the  Arabs'  flight  because  it  was 
known  that  they  had  tried  to  persuade  the 
Arabs  to  stay.  He  held  that  the  Arabs  had 
fought  against  the  Jews  under  duress,  but 
that  the  Arabs  wanted  to  return  and  live 
as  loyal  citizens. 

Mr.  Sabl  declared  that  the  Arabs  had  had 
a  taste  of  imperialism  and  would  light  for 
Israel  against  any  outside  Interference.  He 
said  the  Arabs  had  learned  their  lesson  after 
having  been  chased  from  pillar  to  post  by 
the  Arab  state  and  their  leaders.  The  Arab 
states,  he  said,  are  exploiting  the  fate  of  the 
refugees. 


Honsinx  Lefisiation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NFW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  con- 
cluding articles  of  a  series  written  by 
Mr.  Charles  Abrams  and  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Post : 
HOMx  Bvujiats  association  thixo  lobbt  chain 

LINK 

(By  Charles  Abrams) 

The  third  link  In  the  lobby  chain  opposing 
the  Federal  Housing  bill  is  the  National  Aa- 
soclation  of  Home  Builders,  a  group  claiming 
to  represent  126  builders'  aasoclationa. 

NAHB  Is  another  byproduct  of  Govern- 
ment expansion  In  the  housing  field.  It 
speaks  neither  for  construction  contractors 
nor  for  large  builders,  but  for  a  group  of 
15,000  builders  of  small  homes  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  Housing  Admlnla- 
tratlon  mortgage  Insurance. 

Like  the  building  and  loan  association 
lobby,  these  home  builders  have  a  st.ake  In 
Oovernment  aid  and  are  out  to  thwart  any 
competition  for  It.  They  therefore  oppoaa 
any  subsidies  to  local  housing  authorltiea 
for  slum  clearance  and  are  flghtlng  the  Fed- 
eral housing  bill  that  now  faces  a  tcunh 
battle  in  the  Hcuse. 

Prior  t^  PHA.  the  bulk  of  these  homa 
builders  were  petty  operators,  with  the  aver- 
age home  buUder  putting  up  no  more  than 
four  houses  a  year 

The  advent  of  FHA  did  not  ratlonallae  tha 
home-buildlng  operation  but  it  did  give 
these  home  builders  a  veated  stake  In  Gov- 
ernment aid  and  they  roaa  to  the  occaalon 
with  all  the  lobbying  strength  they  could 
muster. 

The  lo«tic  of  their  position  was  clear  The 
FHA  system  nsured  mortgage  lenders  against 
loaa  and  the  mortgage  lenders  In  turn  felt 
safe  In  advancing  to  the  ullders  as  m\;ch 
as  20  percent  more  than  houses  coat  to  build; 
the  builders  thus  needed  no  cash  inveatment 
of  theu-  own  witij  which  to  venture.     Whan 
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tbey  sold  tha  houses  the  10  percent  equity 

money  put  up  t>y  the  home  buyer 

proflt.    Tba  building  and  loan 

favor   tba   /HA   ayatam   too   baeauat,  tlMf 

admit,  It  anabUd  tbam  to  Inaura  ttaair  imt 

dwlribla  loana. 

FollowlDg  the  pattam  of  the  building  and 
loan  lobby  and  Ita  tlalaon  with  tba  Padtral 
Homa  Loan  Bank  Sjratem.  FHA,  home  niUdara 
ara  lobbying  for  bigger  and  batter  FHA  lagla- 
latlon.  In  turn,  FHA  la  raaaonabta  wnh  tlMlr 
builder-beneftclarlaa.  PHA  baa  acquUaead 
In  the  guile  eaaentlal  to  make  the  FHA  for- 
mula look  respectable,  such  as  land-coat  In- 
flation by  builders  and  Juggling  of  building 
cost  estimates.  It  has  winked  at  poor  de- 
sign and  workmanship  When  building  costs 
went  up.  It  cut  standards  and  approved  the 
economy  house,  a  substandard,  two-bedroom 
Job,  less  ihan  800  square  feet  in  area.  Until 
recently  FHA  even  Joined  with  builders  In 
keeping  Negroes  and  other  minorities  from 
FHA  develcpments. 

FHA  also  boomed  home  ownership  for  the 
builders,  establishing  a  series  of  better-sales 
meetings,  -onductlng  radio  programs  and 
sponsoring  expositions  to  tempt  home-buy- 
ing prospects.  As  a  former  deputy  FHA  ad- 
ministrator put  It  at  a  builders'  meeting. 
••Gentlemen,  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  a 
profit-producing  sales  tool  for  realtors." 

From  the  jeglnning  FHA  and  the  builders 
have  worked  h&nd  In  hand  and  have  hid  a 
pleasant  relationship.  Last  week  FHA  an- 
nounced it  Is  Investigating  two  FHA  ofBclals 
who  have  Just  resigned  for  allegedly  accept- 
ing gifts  from  builders.  Most  often,  how- 
ever, the  relationship  between  builders  and 
FHA  officials  Is  one  strictly  of  political  give 
and  take. 

On  the  eve  of  "Dewey  victory."  for  ex- 
ample, the  Home  Builders  Association  ad- 
vised the  Republican  Party  to  continue  FHA 
officials  in  ..fflce  and  avowed  that  neither 
Housing  Administrator  Foley  nor  FHA  Ad- 
ministrator Richards  would  be  displaced  by 
"President  Dewey." 

The  main  task  of  the  home  builders  In  the 
lobby  chain  ts  to  work  on  local  newspapers 
and  get  them  to  publish  attacks  on  the  pro- 
ponents of  public  housing.  "Remember,  the 
more  noise  you  make,  the  more  attention  you 
will  get,'  It  advises. 

BOVSING     BILL     STKATECT      LAID      BT      A      EXALTT 
GENERAL   ST.AIT 

(By  Charles  Abrams) 

When  the  housing  bill  finally  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  next 
Tuesday,  the  opposition  will  reflect  the  con- 
certed work  of  one  of  the  most  effective 
pressure  coalitions  this  country  has  ever 
known. 

Once  the  various  factions  of  the  real  estate 
lobby  acted  independently.  Now  they  work 
In  concert,  meet  In  Washington  week  after 
week  to  discuss  common  strategy  and  parcel 
out  tasks  Between  now  and  Tuesday  their 
Job  will  be  to  high-preasiire  the  flS  uncom- 
mitted Congressmen  on  whose  votes  the  fate 
of  the  legislation  now  rests. 

Three  of  the  groups  which  make  up  the 
lobby  have  been  discussed  In  prevtotu  arti- 
cles. 

The  fourth  link  In  the  lobby  chain  la  the 
Building  Products  Institute,  headed  by 
Douglaa  WhHlock  who  alao  guides  the  Pro- 
ducers Council  These  two  organlaatlona 
represent  the  materials  manufacturing  In- 
dustries. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufactuawi 
Aaaoclatlon  U  a  fifth  link  In  the  lobby  chain 
that  speaks  for  lumber  Interests  separately. 

Building  material  la  tha  largeat  single 
Item  m  the  coat  of  a  home,  ranging  from 
45  to  60  percent  of  building  coat.  Control 
la  doaely  knit  and  powv  concentratad.  Four 
leading  crporatlona  control  82  petcent  of 
prepared  finlahed  plaater  and  91  parcant  a€ 


molding  and  gaging  plaater.  Mora  tban 
tbraa-fourttia  of  tba  otttput  of  Imporunt 
^timbtng  prodticu  ara  oaanufacturad  by 
fo«r  piodiwara.  Two  aorporatlooa  control 
M  pareant  of  all  plata  glaaa  production  and 
four  coHvaolaa  almoat  tO  pareant  of  eopper 
production, 

Tba  practteaa  of  tba  matartala  ladnftry 
bava  often  coma  to  tba  attaatlon  of  tba  At* 
torney  General,  but  Itttla  baa  trtn  baan  ae- 
compimwi  to  braak  tha  Modiada.  Larga 
produean  of  mill  HMnbar  aeBttnua  to  peg 
prlcea  in  matro^ltan  areaa;  aaaociatlons 
set  and  mabitaiB  baaa  prlcea  for  windows, 
window  frames,  stairs.  banUters,  door  frames, 
cablneu,  and  ornamental  woodwork.  Deal- 
ers and  Jobbers  of  pliunbmg  supplies  are 
often  forbidden  to  sell  directly  to  the  Job  on 
penalty  of  t)elng  disciplined.  Manufacturers 
have  cancel  lei  trade  discounts  of  Jobbers 
who  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  or  to  the 
contractor.  One  lumbermen's  association 
distributed  membership  llsU  to  wholesalers 
and  If  they  sold  to  a  nonmember  they  were 
penalized  or  faced  boycott. 

While  other  links  In  the  lobby  chain  are 
assigned  the  Jobs  of  reaching  Congressmen, 
tackling  the  home-town  newspapers  or  politi- 
cal leaders,  the  Building  Products  Institute 
and  Producers  Council  have  done  their  most 
effective  work  in  influencing  the  editorial 
policies  of  major  publications.  Their  mem- 
bers are  large  national  advertisers. 

One  very  important  magazine  in  a  chain 
of  national  publications  was  racently  Im- 
portuned to  change  Its  friendly  attitude  to- 
ward public  housing  on  the  threat  of  a  cut- 
off of  advertising  by  members  of  the  pro- 
ducers council.  This  magazine  not  only 
served  the  buUding  field  but  supplied  infor- 
mation on  housing  to  other  magazines  In  the 
chain  whose  circulation  runs  into  the  mil- 
lions. In  recent  months  the  attitude  of  the 
magazine  toward  public  housing  has  changed 
and  Whltlock  boasts  of  having  done  the 
trick. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation was  organized  In  1902.  and  In  1921 
moved  to  Washington  to  Increase  Its  con- 
tacts with  the  Federal  Government.  It 
openly  fosters  the  notion  that  the  road  to 
genuine  low  cost  housing  should  he  lined 
with  frame  houses.  Crying  socialism.  Its 
real  reason  for  opposing  public  housing  proj- 
ects Is  that  they  are  built  of  fireproof  ma- 
terials Instead  of  wood. 

tEALTT    LOBBT    HIT    AS   FMVATa   COViaifMEirr 

(By  Charlas  Abrams) 

The  real-estate  lobby  has  effected  a  pro- 
found change  in  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. But  by  taking  the  offensive  against 
public  housing  and  hurling  epithets  of  com- 
munism and  socialiam  at  Its  proponents  it 
has  succeeded  in  obscuring  the  change. 

The  American  system  was  built  around  a 
capitalist  economy  and  a  plan  of  checks  and 
restrainu  to  keep  any  single  group  from 
dominating  the  organs  of  government.  Lob- 
bies have  a  legitimate  function  when  their 
exertions  are  confined  to  pressure  and  coun- 
terpreaaure  In  legislation.  But  when  a  lobby 
imbeds  Itaelf  Into  the  administrative  and 
legislative  organs  of  government,  it  la  no 
longer  a  lobby  but  private  government. 

The  first  phase  of  the  liaison  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  expansion  of  Federal  Inter- 
eat  in  housing.     The  following  then  occtirred : 

I.  The  buainesa  of  mortgage  inaurance  waa 
nationalized  and  put  into  a  Federal  Houaaig 
Administration. 

a.  A  formtiia  waa  devlaed  tmder  which  only 
lending  inatltutiona  were  eligible  for  tha 
Insured  loana  aad  daapita  Federal  backing 
of  tha  mortgagaa.  intaraat  ratca  on  home 
loana  remainad  the  aama  or  more  than  on 
uninaured  loaaa. 

8  The  FederU  credit  becama  the  principal 
influence  in  home  flaandng  tiirough  a  fed- 


erally owned  Homa  Loan  Bank  ayatam  arblcb 
lent  •3.7OOj000XX)0  to  bittlding  and  loaa  aaao- 
ctationa,  bought  tbabr  atock  and  Inaufad  tlMlr 

abarehcldera. 

4  A  afjcuiizatlon  of  rlak  lo  aoMai-booM 
construction  took  placa  tbrougb  tba  tiaa  of 
Padarat  credit  anabtlng  boma  bulldart  lo 
ranttire  without  toawtiwit  of  tbatr  own 
otbar  tbao  "front  nMBar." 

Tba  Fadaral  Oovammant  Intanranad  la 
puMie  bouainc  too,  but  It  waa  a  iradtttowal 
intcT'entiot  ttemifli  granta  to  ptibtlc  bodtaa 
for  a  public  ptirpoae.  la  tha  prlvate-boua- 
ing  fi'ld,  however,  tha  gofcnnnantal  expan- 
alon  gave  rise  to  foxir  powerful  Interesu  com- 
peting for  the  Government  botintlea:  build- 
ing and  loan  aaaoclationa,  builders,  mortgaga 
lenders,  and  materials  manufacturers. 
Theae  Interests  have  now  organized  Into  a 
lobby  chain.  The  coalition  operates  aa 
f  cdlows : 

1.  The  lobby  defends  the  Government 
agencier  and  works  for  their  appropriation  in 
Congress. 

2.  The  Government  agendea  in  rettnn  re- 
pay the  lobby  by  making  conceaalona  to  It. 
FHA  reduces  building  standards  to  enable 
the  builders  to  profit,  winks  at  their  double 
bookkeeping  methods,  sells  indiacriminate 
home  ownership  as  a  national  policy  through 
federally  sponsored  sales  meetings,  radio 
programs,  and  other  devices  and  has  even 
Joined  with  builders  in  encouraging  racial 
discrimination. 

3.  The  beneficiaries  of  governmental  sub- 
sidy who  are  behind  the  lobby  Interest  Con- 
gressmen In  various  activities  connected  with 
building  and  loan  associations  or  real-estate 
operations,  hoping  thereby  to  Induce  favor- 
able  votes   in  committees  or  on  the  floor. 

4.  The  Government  agencies  have  become 
umbrellas  for  the  protection  of  private  entre- 
preneurs against  prosecution  for  rigging  in- 
terest rates  stifling  competition,  and  alttier 
practices. 

Of  Italian  fascism  it  was  said  that  through 
It  "the  state  administration  alllea  Itaelf  with 
private  enterprise  and  the  preservation  of 
the  capitalistic  order."  This  was  declared 
to  be  the  "most  practicable  and  feasible 
means   for   serving   national    Interests." 

While  I  believe  we  are  still  a  long  way 
from  fascism,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  new 
liaison  Is  hardly  consistent  with  democracy. 
When  housing  laglalatlon,  which  the  people 
want  and  desparatdy  need  can  pass  the  Sen- 
ate on  three  separate  occasions  and  fall  each 
time  in  the  House,  a  danger  signal  flares  over 
Capitol  Hill.  It  cries  for  an  Investigation. 
What  happens  next  week  on  the  House  floor 
In  the  fourth  effort  of  the  housing  bill  to 
clear  the  lobby  blockade  may  make  ixistory. 


Ckiaese    Red'i    Iniltration    Into    United 
States  Afencies  in  Ckiaa  Rerealed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MuntiaoTA 

IN  THE  HOCSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVM 

Thursday.  June  23,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcobd,  I 
include  the  foUowing  news  story  from 
the  Waaliiiiston  News  of  June  23.  1949. 
Is  it  any  wonder  our  activities  In  China 
ha?e  so  frequently  been  ineffective  when 
the  Internal  security  of  our  organs  in 
China,  both  military  and  civilian  were 
Inflitrated  by  Chinese  Communists  who 
could  pass  on  to  their  comrades  secret 
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Information  of  frreatest  value:  and.  per- 
haps even  more  important,  could  in  some 
deifree  influence  the  thinking  and  plan- 
ning of  the  American  ofBclals  with  whom 
they  worked?  Is  It  surprising  that  so 
many  Americans  came  home  from  China 
Indoctrinated  with  the  myths  about  the 
Chinese  Communists  which  have  led  us 
to  disaster  in  A-sia? 
The  article  follows: 

CUIMBSK      RmDS      iNFILnUTIOM      InTO      UNmS 
8TATKS   ACZMCIKS   IN    CHINA   RXVEALCO 

(By  CJyde  Parnsworth) 

T*i»TH.  POIIM064.  June  33  — Chine»«  Com- 
munist lnnitr»tlon  Into  United  States  agen- 
cies in  China  was  disclosed  here  today  by  a 
reliable  Nationalist 

Tb«  mort  recent  case  reported  was  that  of 
a  Chlnaae  taiephone  operator  planted  In  the 
United  States  Embassy  at  Nanking  He  es- 
caped arrest  by  the  Nationalists  through  a 
mysterious  tip-cff  a  week  before  the  capital 
fell  to  Communist  troops. 

My  informant  said  the  Nationalist  For- 
eign Ministry  secretly  informed  the  Embassy 
It   had   a   Communist   telephone   operator 

The  nationalist*  couldn't  make  an  arrest 
because  the  embassy  grounds  are  not  under 
Chinese  law.  But  United  States  authorities 
were  Informed  that  Chinese  police  would 
wait  outside  the  embassy  aifd  arrest  the  man 
when  he  stepped  into  the  street. 

BE   COT    AWAT 

flaeret  agenu  took  up  their  vigil.  Thry 
vallaa  for  a  few  hours  but  the  operator  never 
appeared.  Inquiry  in  the  embassy  disclosed 
that  the  man  had  gone  to  the  employees'  dor- 
mitory. That  area  was  searched  but  the 
Communist  had  escaped. 

The  usual  practice  In  local  employment  by 
United  States  agencies  is  to  make  a  security 
check  of  prospective  workers  who  might  have 
acecM  to  secret  papers.  My  Informant  said 
Chinese  authorities  were  seldom  consulted  In 
such  matters,  the  Americans  preferring  to 
aaake  Independent  investigations. 

TWO   PIXVIOtTS   CASH 

The  disclosure  of  two  previous  cases  of 
Communist  Infiltration  was  made  possible 
recently  by  publication  In  Communist  New 
China  News  Agency  U  the  names  of  two  men 
now  Identified  as  Communist  partisans.  On* 
served  in  Maj  Oen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer's  head- 
quarters in  Chungking  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war  and  the  other  was  chief  secretary 
to  F.  M.  Fisher.  Lead  of  the  China  Ofllce  of 
War  Information,  also  in  Chungking. 

Nationalist  sources  said  the  first  was  Chin 
Ju-chl.  a  graduate  of  Chicago  University.  In 
the  war  with  Japan  he  became  a  brigadier 
(•neral  aid  deputy  oirector  of  the  informa- 
tion and  cl'.  U  affairs  bureau  of  Chli.ese  Min- 
istry delenae.  loiter  General  Chin  became 
Chief  Chliiese  lecretary  rf  the  United  States 
Army's  Chungking  headquarters 

Still  later.  Chin  appeared  in  Hong  Kong 
wtiere  be  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  demo- 
cratic league,  an  organlaatlon  which  had 
been  outlawed  as  a  Communist  front  by  the 
nationalist  govamment. 

Wow  the  Commuuisu  have  identified  him 
ae  otM  of  tiicir  own. 

MAMT    WCas    IN    OWI 

My  nationalist  Informant  said  the  Chinese 
■tan  to  tbe  OWI  ofBce  in  Chungking  Included 
a  host  of  Oonunuutsts.  mostly  Ironi  Teaching 
University  in  Pelplng.  over  which  United 
cHates  Ambassador  Leightcn  Stuart  once  pre- 
2*td.  They  wan  brought  Into  the  OWI 
ttrough  tnauenca  of  Uu  Tsun-chl.  chief  of 
the  Chinese  division  of  OWI. 

Uti  recently  was  identified  by  the  Com- 
munist news  agency  as  an  ulBctal  of  the 
Ooaununiat  youtii  league. 
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Can  Air  Poiver  Alone  Wis  •  War? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 

or  CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  SENAT  Z  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Jute  23  legislative  day  of 
T hum  ay.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  pa.st  few  weeks  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  di;  cussion  about  the  conflict 
which  goes  on  among  the  admirals  and 
the  generals  concerning  the  national  de- 
fense establishment  of  our  country.     I 
am  one  who  believes  that  that  fight  Is 
not  as  bitter  as  It  has  been  represented 
to  be  in  some  quarters.     On  the  other 
hand.  I  recognise  that  it  deals  with  some 
vitally  f undam  >ntal  questions  which  are 
of  great  conseq  lence  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. Inasmuch    as  they  pertain  to  our 
defense.    It  see  us  to  me  that  these  ques- 
Uons  must  be   ^ery  carefully  considered 
by  the  Congreis  and  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  aid  that  we  will  make  a 
grave  mistake  if  we  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  any  authority  or  claimed 
authority  on  tlie  subject,  be  he  an  ad- 
miral, a  generil,  or  otherwise,  without 
looking  at  whs  t  some  other  authority 
may    say    on    the    other    side    of    the 
question. 

For  example  there  are  many  people 
who  feel  that  all  we  need  in  the  United 
States  for  an  ai  equate  defense  is  an  Air 
Corps,  and  I  am  one  who  subscribes  to 
the  proposition  that  we  need  the  best 
air  force  in  the  world;  but.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  pre  position  that  we  can  pro- 
vide a  completi  and  adequate  national 
defen.se  with  an  Air  Corps  alone.  I  still 
believe  that  w<  need  an  Army  and  a 
Navy  to  supplei  tient  the  Air  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Corps  t )  supplement  them,  and 
each  to  suppler  lent  the  other. 

So.   Mr.   Pres  dent.  I  ask   unanimous 
consent  to  have   inserted  in  the  Record 
an    arUcle    by    a    disUnguished    officer 
which  is  published  m  this  week's  Satur- 
day Evening  Poi  t.  and  which  is  entitled. 
"An  Admiral  Ta  ks  Back  to  the  Airmen." 
The  article  is  wr  tten  by  Rear  Adm.  D.  V 
Gallery,  of  the   Jnited  States  Navy.     In 
my    humble    op  nion.    it    is    a    notable 
thoughtful,    abl;    contribution    to    this 
whole  subject  hy  a  man  who  knows  a 
great  deal  about  It.  who  has  the  courage 
of  his  convlctior  s  and  is  willing  to  speak 
out  frankly  and  boldly. 

Rear  Adm.  Ian  Gallery  is,  on  his 
record,  as  much  an  airman  as  any  Air 
Porce  officer.  H  ?  has  been  roaming  the 
wild  blue  yond<r  since  1928.  and  has 
over  5.000  hours  of  pilot  time  In  torpedo 
planes,  due  bombers.  paUol  planes,  and 
fighters.  The  aiUcle  contains  a  picture 
of  the  admiral  In  the  cockpit  of  a 
McDonnell  Phar  torn  Jet  fighter.  Last 
summer  he  an  two  other  admirals 
formed  a  stunt  eam  and  performed  In 
single-seat  Jet  f  ghters  at  Idlewild  and 
the  national  air  races. 
Admiral    Galhry    Is    now    Assistant 


Chief  of  StpfT  for 


Ing  the  war  he  c  emonstrated  his  versa- 


Guided  Missiles.    Dur- 


tility  by  commanding  a  submarine:  but 
he  first  had  to  capture  it  from  the  Ger- 
mans at  sea  with  his  flattop,  tho  U  S.  S. 
Guadalcanal,    before     he     boarded     it. 

This  article.  Mr.  President,  expresses 
opinions  which  are  the  admiral's  own 
private  opinions,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued, by  his  own  statement,  as  official 
or  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment or  of  the  Navy  service  at  large. 

I  have  had  an  estimate  made  of  the 
cost  of  printing  this  article.  I  flnd  thit 
it  runs  a  little  over  two  pages,  and  that 
the  cost  of  printing  it  will  be  $187  50; 
but.  because  of  the  real  value  that  the 
article  ha.s,  the  character  and  knowledge 
and  ability  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  and 
the  fine  contribution  it  makes  to  the 
whole  subject  of  national  defense.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

An  AoicnuL  Talks  Back  to  tbx  Aismkn 

(By  Rear  Adra.  D.  V.  Gallery.  U.  8.  N  ) 
This  article  may  put  me  on  the  spot,  but 
I  have  to  write  it  Just  the  same.  The  United 
States  has  treated  me  well  during  the  29 
years  that  I  have  served  It  In  the  Navy.  I  feel 
It  U  my  duty  to  speak  up  now  when  the  coun- 
try la  being  deluged  with  propagar.da  de- 
signed to  sell  an  unsound  concept  of  the 
national  defense. 

Of  course,  naval  officers  are  not  supposed 
to  disciiss  such  subjects  as  this.  For  the 
past  2  years  they  have  been  •advised'  to 
avoid  controversial  matters  In  their  public 
utterances.  They  have  been  permitted  to 
make  forttirlght  sUtements  about  freedom 
of  the  seas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  the  Star -Spangled  Banner.  But 
they  have  evaded  such  debatable  questiona 
as  how  to  defend  the  United  States  against 
foreign  aggression. 

I  know  there  Is  a  lot  of  talk  these  days 
about  knocking  a  few  brass-halted  heads  to- 
gether to  settle  differences  among  the  armed 
services,  and  I  suspect  that  mine  will  be 
one  of  the  first  to  get  knocked.  The  Air 
Force  Association  will  demand  my  scalp,  ar.d 
they  may  be  powerful  enough  to  get  it. 
However,  I  feel  tliat  at  this  critical  stage  in 
world  hUtory.  when  we  are  reorienting  cur 
defenses  for  the  atomic  age.  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  more  from  the 
naval  officers  whom  they  have  supported  and 
trained  than  bedtime  stories  and  nursery 
rhymes.  So.  Im  going  to  teU  the  truth  as 
I  see  It.  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  ' 

The  moat  important  question  tliat  faces 
thi*  country  today  U:  How  should  we  reallne 
our  miUtary  forces  to  protect  our  way  cf 
life  and  to  provide  maximum  securitv  to  the 
country?  StarUng  last  December,  the  coun- 
try has  been  snowed  imder  with  propaganda 
to  take  the  greatest  gamble  In  cur  history 
and  buy  a  package  Ubeled;  "Quick  and  Sure 
vlctory-at  bargaUi  rates.'  This  label  has 
great  popular  appeal  But  the  package  to 
which  It  U  currenuy  attached  wUl  neither 
prevent  war  nor  insure  winning  It  If  war 
comes.  •  ^ 

We  are  now  being  told  by  the  Air  Force 
AsBociation  and  by  a  man  named  WUii-m 
Bradford  Rule,  who  has  been  using  ihe 
Reader »  Digest  to  peddle  his  wares  to  a 
large  and  uustUig  audience,  that  If  we 
simply  build  enough  long -range  bombers  and 
atom  bomba.  cur  way  of  life  wUl  be  secure 
and  we  wUl  all  Uve  toappUy  ever  after.  Thcae 
•mea  of  vision  •  say  that  armiee  and  navlea 
we  a  useless  drain  on  our  rreourcea,  ard 
tiiat  ail  wt  need  now  is  an  Air  Force      •In- 


■tant  and  devastating  retaliation  from  the 
air"  is  the  magic  concept  which  wlil  keep 
peace  in  the  world.  If,  in  spite  of  this  for- 
mula, war  should  come,  then,  say  the  proph- 
ets, the  atomic  blitz  will  Insxire  victory 
for  our  arms  and  restore  a  lasting  peace. 
The  only  Instruments  needed  for  negotiat- 
ing this  peace  will  be  ttie  B-3«  and  the 
A  bomb — so  goes  the  story  which  the  United 
States  has  had  served  up  to  it  for  the  past 
6  months  in  a  sensational  publicity  cam- 
paign. 

There  are  a  few  booby  traps  In  this  Idea 
of  the  atomic  blitz.  It  is  a  desperation  con- 
cept which  holds  good  only  for  a  war  of  the 
.  United  States  versxis  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  Is  an  all-out  business  which  can't  stop 
at  geographical  or  political  boundaries.  Neu- 
tral or  allied  countries  may  simply  provide 
safe  havens  for  the  ground  forces  of  our 
enemy  if  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  ptirely 
aerial  war.  WhUe  we  are  devastating  the 
cities  of  the  enemy  hinterland  with  inter- 
continental tX3mbera.  his  ground  army  may 
be  occupying  the  rest  of  Europe. 

What  happens  then?  Do  we  blltx  Paris. 
Rome  and  Bnissels? 

That  kind  of  atomic  victory  might  do  more 
to  advance  the  cause  of  communism  tiian 
years  of  propaganda  from  the  Cominform. 
We  might  win  the  war  In  30  days  and  lose 
the  peace  for  the  next  SCO  years 

A  recent  talk  by  a  great  American  soldier 
sums  this  whole  question  up  very  much  bet- 
ter than  I  can  do  it  This  soldier -statesman 
said.  "I  do  not  deprecate  the  vast  capabilities 
of  air  power  as  a  priority  weapon  for  attack 
against  any  aggressor  stat..  But  I  must  part 
company  with  those  enthusiasts  who  ascribe 
to  air  power  limitless  capabilities  In  win- 
ning an  instant  decision.  However  crippling 
air  attack  can  be.  I  am  convinced  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  should  this  Na- 
tion be  forced  Into  still  another  conflict, 
we  shall  once  more  be  forced  to  gain  the  In- 
evitable victory  over  dead  bodies — thoee  of 
oxir  soldiers  on  the  ground  Ultimately  a 
war  between  nations  Is  reduced  to  one  man 
defending  his  land  while  another  tries  to 
invade  It.  Whatever  the  devastation  In  his 
cities  and  the  disorder  In  his  existence,  man 
will  not  be  conquered  until  you  fight  him  for 
his  life  " 

Of  cotirse.  statements  siich  as  the  abofvc 
arc  bnished  off  by  Huie  &  Co.  as  being  the 
stubbcan  last-<lltch  stand  of  oxcart  soldiers 
and  battleship  admirals  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nise that  tills  is  the  atomic  age.  If  you  want 
to  put  me  In  that  category.  I  will  be  In  dis- 
tinguished company,  becauae  I  am  quoting 
one  of  the  most  UiustrlGtia  m.illtary  men  of 
our  time.  Gen   Omar  Bradley. 

Quoting  fiirther  from  tills  same  speech  of 
General  Bradley:  "To  provide  long-term  se- 
curity for  the  Nation,  our  military  require- 
ments mu5t  be  related  both  to  American 
foreign  policy  and  to  the  known  offensive 
capabilities  of  likely  enemy  states.  Tliey 
mtiat  be  predicated  upon  preparedness  for 
s  plan  of  war — a  strategy  that  can  defend  otir 
shores,  aid  otir  allies,  and  pteasrte  a  foothold 
from  which  to  strike  the  aggrcasor  in  hla 
homeland. 

~If  we  were  to  accept  the  inevitability  of 
•DMtqr  soperlortty  on  tbe  grotuid.  ve  abould 
not  only  be  farced  to  abandon  our  allies  wltli 
frail  hope  ot  llbcratloci.  tnit  we  might  alao 
flnd  ourselves  tiapped  tn  a  long  and  punlrifc- 
tng  war  of  attrttioa  throu^  air  boBbanI- 
ment. 

''While  the  odds  In  such  a  conflict  woold 
preeunaably  lie  witb  us.  an  air  war  at  attrl- 
tioG  could  readilT  lead  to  disaster — so  f  doei 
in  tbe  best  fabled  tradition  at  the  gingham 
dog  and  caUeo  cat  who  ate  each  otber  tip." 
oeb  as  tbesc.  are.  at  eoorse,  very 
it  to  dweD  upon.  Row  mocb  wman 
comfortable  It  is  to  tbtnk  at  simply  kiltWnf 
atoBB  bcimbs  across  the  ocean  until  the 


guided  enemy  sees  the  error  of  his  way.  But 
this  sort  of  wishful  thinking  Is  really  the 
last  vestige  of  dle-liard  Isolationism.  Since 
it  is  now  apparent  that  we  cannot  actually 
isolate  ourselves  from  European  wars,  we  are 
seeking  a  way  to  participate  only  from  the 
side  lines  at  long  range. 

Another  objection  to  this  blitz  concept  is 
that  it  commits  the  United  States  to  a  war 
against  a  population  rather  than  against  its 
leaders.  In  every  war  we  always  say  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  enemy  people — our 
grievance  is  against  their  government  We 
say  today  that  our  potential  enemies  are 
really  a  potentially  friendly  but  misled  peo- 
ple who  would  probably  be  eternally  grate- 
ful to  lis  if  we  were  to  throw  out  their 
leaders  and  make  it  possible  for  the  common 
people  to  enjoy  the  same  freedoms  as  our 
citizens. 

But  the  atomic  blitz  Is  a  war  against  tbe 
common  people.  The  atom  bomb  is  a  weapon 
of  indiscriminate  destruction  and  mass 
slaughter.  You  win  an  atomic  war  by  de- 
stroying so  many  cities  and  killing  so  many 
little  people  that  their  leaders  finally  decide 
to  give  up.  How  many  million  little  people 
you  must  kill  before  this  happens  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Hdwever,  in  winning  such  a  war  tliere  is 
a  good  ciiance  that  you  will  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  potentially  friendly  sur- 
vivors. 

What  the  blitz  enthusiasts  are  actually 
driving  at  was  shown  very  clearly  in  recent 
newspaper  stories  wliich  stated  that  after 
painstaking  study  by  our  military  experts  70 
strategic  targets  in  a  possible  enemy  country 
iiave  been  selected  for  destruction  in  case  of 
war.  These  targets  were  said  to  be  so  shrewd- 
ly chosen  tiiat  their  destruction  would  para- 
lyre  the  enemy's  economy  and  insure  early 
victory.  A  glance  at  a  reference  book  shows 
that  there  are  70  cities  of  more  than  100.000 
population  in  that  cotintry.  How  simple 
strategy  has  become.  One  bomb,  one  city; 
70  cities.  70  groups. 

All  tiiat  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  need  to 
plan  tile  broad  strategy  of  s  war  Is  a  handy 
reference  book.  The  prophets  of  the  bllta 
profess  to  aim  at  strategic  objectives,  but 
wliat  tt  really  boils  down  to  in  the  long  run 
Is  stanitfe  destruction  of  cities. 

The  major  mistake  we  are  TtaUng  now  ts : 
We  are  losing  stgbt  <tf  the  fundamental  fact 
that  war  Is  stasply  a  means  to  an  end.  War 
is  not  like  a  football  game,  in  wliich  the  sole 
objective  Is  to  wtn  tbe  game  and  then  go  on 
about  yctir  biiiliisss.  Wars  are  fought  (or 
political  objectives,  and  the  accompUahment 
of  ttie  objecttv*  doesnt  begin  until  the  war 
is  over.  It  ts  quite  possible  to  win  a  military 
victory  and  to  lose  the  pojlticai  objective  for 
which  the  war  was  foo^t.  There  iHiVtoneti 
use  in  winning  a  war  U  the  manner  oC  wtn- 
tt  makes  tt  bBpossms  to  accomplish  tlie 
for  which  the  wv  Is  taagiit. 

iSasUuetioa  at  the  populated 
at  an  encoiy  eoantry  is  a  poor  way  to 
alasttngpssf  ■  It  marely  sows  seeds 
or  bate  for  anotber  war.  All  over  Europe  we 
are  dlauifCihag  to  oar  sorrow  now  tbe  penal- 
ties whldi  tba  Ttctcr  pays  tai  tbe  postwar 
peaee  for  tndlacrtmlnaXc  dcstraetlaii.  A  large 
part  of  tbe  btUoos  now  betaig  ^ipropriated 
for  xbe  European  rscwaij  program  can  be 
charged  to  this  accooat. 

It  is  tnK  that  our  postsilou  of  the  atoole 
bonb  has  a  powcrfnl  detcrmtt  effect,  wp  to 
a  eertatn  point.  WtaMfeoB  Omtdia  says  It 
ts  tba  only  thing  which  baa  preswasa  tbe 

of  London.    But  this  eOsct  Is  aot 
Bach  bk  1938.  fear  at  a 
Londoa  was  largsi] 
A  yaar  tetar.  Irfwrtrw  aun 

the  wtmtrmt  war  waa  declared.    Never- 
Brttain  ftnaOy  choae  war  with  Hitlsr 


despite  a  prospect  which  was  Just  as  fright- 
ening to  them  at  that  time  as  the  prospect 
of  an  atomic  blitz  ta  todsy.  Whether  you 
expect  to  be  killed  by  a  TNT  bomb  or  a  nu- 
clear explosion,  the  prospect  Is  eqtially  grim. 
Pear  la  a  greatly  overrated  emotion.  Tou 
get  used  to  It  after  a  while.  Every  normal 
soldier  Is  scared  when  he  goes  into  battle, 
but  he  does  his  duty  anyway.  If  fear  were 
the  deterrent  wiiich  we  are  now  asked  to 
believe  it  is.  tbe  pages  of  history  would  not 
record  the  endless  series  of  battles  In  which 
so  many  men  liave  been  killed  A  nation 
l>ent  on  aggresslcm  can  always  persuade  itself 
that  It  will  be  ab!e  to  fend  off  the  opponent's 
attack  or  to  strike  a  crippling  blow  first. 
Japtm  had  no  trouble  convincing  her  people 
tiiat  the  miliury  might  of  the  United  States 
was  greatly  exaggerated.  England  and  Ger- 
many both  saw  their  cities  devastated  from 
the  air  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  bat 
neltlier  gave  the  sliglitest  consideration  to 
surrender  on   account  of   terror   bombuig. 

The  cmly  thing  tiiat  a  dicatorship  fears  la 
the  poesibility  of  being  overthrown,  ^jieak- 
Ing  of  a  dictatorship,  Churchill  recently  said. 
"Self-preservation,  not  for  their  country 
but  for  themselves.  lies  st  the  root  and  is  tlie 
explanation  of  their  sinister  and  mllgnant 
policy." 

It  is  especially  futile  to  think  that  you 
can  scare  a  di  tatorship  into  beiiavlng  ttseU 
by  the  tiireat  of  killing  large  numbers  of  Its 
citizens.  Why  siiould  this  tiireat  bother  a 
police  state  which  kills  Its  own  dtiaens  tn 
wbolesale  numbers?  Certainty  of  losing  tiie 
war  Is  the  only  factor  that  may  deter  them, 
and  rt  is  very  dlffictilt  to  convince  dictators 
tliat  they  are  certain  to  lose  a  war. 

Heavy  casualties  among  their  own  people  in 
tbe  early  part  of  a  war.  wliich  might  turn 
out  successfully  in  the  long  run.  would  be  a 
matter  of  very  small  m<»nent  to  a  dictator- 
ship. 

"But,"  say  the  prt^bets  of  the  atomic 
blitz,  "if  we  d<nit  succeed  in  scaring  tbem 
into  keeping  ttie  peace,  well  t>last  them  out 
of  existence  in  30  daps  after  war  starts." 

Thit.  is  simply  wishful  thinking  of  s  very 
primitive  kind,  althotigh  I  mtist  say  it  isn't 
quite  so  new  an  idea  as  you  may  think. 
Bead  the  following  and  see  if  it  doesnt  sotmd 
as  if  it  came  out  of  yesterday's  newspaper: 
"For  example,  take  the  center  at  a  large 
city  and  '"^g*"*  what  would  happen  amfnig 
the  civilian  population  dialng  a  itn^  at- 
tack by  a  single  bomWng  tmtt  For  my  part, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  tu  bnpact  vpoa  tbe 
people  wookl  be  teiTible.     •     •     • 

**Wbat  could  happen  to  a  single  city  in  a 
single  day  cotild  also  happen  to  10.  20,  50 
cities.  And.  since  news  tmvels  fast,  even 
without  tdegraph.  telsphone.  or  radio,  what. 
I  ask  yoo.  would  be  the  effect  upon  dvlUaas 
at  otbsr  cttlss.  not  yet  stnciten.  but  equally 
subject  to  bomMng  attacks?  What  dvil  or 
military  authority  could  keep  order,  public 
services  ftinctianing,  and  i»x)duction  going 
under  such  a  threat?  And  even  if  a  sem- 
blance of  order  was  »"**^^fr"*^  and  soma 
work  done,  aroold  not  the  al^M  of  a  stagle 
enemy  plane  be  iMumti  to  ^^ittttTt  tbe 
population  into  panic?  In  short,  normal  life 
wotild  be  impossible  in  this  constant  night- 
mare of  Imminent  death  and  destruction 
And  If  on  the  second  day  snother  10,  20.  or 
SO  dtics  were  bombed,  wtio  conld  keep  all 
those  lost,  paate-atrt^en  people  from  fleeing 
to  tbe  open  euuiiUyakle  to  cacape  thia  terror 
from  the  air? 

"A  complete  break-iSown  of  tbe  social 
structure  cannot  but  take  place  in  a  country 
sobjaet  to  this  kind  of  merctlem  prmrxftm 
flkOK  the  sir.  The  time  would 
wfasB,  to  pot  an  and  to  hcaror  and  ; 
the  people  themael'vaa.  ditieu  by  tbe  : 
of  srif-preservatiaB.  would  rise  tip  end  de> 
mand  an  aid  to  the  war — this  before  their 
army  and  navy  bad  ttme  to  mobili/e  at  alL" 
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Does  Uil»  have  »  famUUr  ring  today?  Does 
U  tound  Ilk*  Hui«  and  hla  atomtc  bilt«? 
Dent  Jump  to  any  »uch  hasty  conclusion  — 
thim  \M  t«k«n  from  General  Douhet  a  book. 
Command  of  the  Air.  written  20  years  ago! 
In  the  doalng  chapters  of  thia  book.  Douhet 
fate  us  bU  idea  of  what  World  War  II  would 
hm  like.  This  "man  of  vision"  {»-edlcted 
World  War  II  would  last  48  hours. 

"Oh  but  that  was  back  in  the  primitive 
days  before  Hiroshima."  say  the  bitu 
prophcu.  Kvery thing  la  changed,  now  that 
we  have  the  atom  bomb." 

Studies  by  cuutandlng  atomic  sclentlaU 
show  that  the  damage  done  by  the  bombliig 
of  Oermacy  was  the  equivalent  of  the  dam- 
age to  be  expected  from  about  500  atom 
bOMlM.  Germany  Is  a  comparatively  small, 
eomiMKt  country.  But  atUl.  as  proved  by  th« 
official  records  of  the  Strategic  Bombing  Sur- 
vey, her  production  of  munitions  and  air- 
craft kept  going  up  until  after  the  Invasion, 
In  spite  of  the  bombing.  We  had  to  invade 
Germany  and  defeat  her  armies  before  she 
surrendered.  Hitler  dldnt  simply  blitz  a  lot 
of  Russian  cities,  he  actiaally  captured  tb* 
entire  Ukraine.  But  still  Russia  didn't  give 
up  1  don't  think  anyone,  except  perhaps 
Huie.  wlU  claim  that  Japan  was  defeated  by 
air  power  alone  Japan  surrendered  because 
of  the  combined  effect  of  naval  blockade,  of 
air  bombardment  made  possible  by  our 
amphibious  operations,  and  of  oxir  obvious 
ability  and  readiness  to  Invade  her  home- 
land. 

The  British  can  testify,  from  experience.  a« 
to  the  futility  of  terror  bombing  unless  It  Is 
backed  up  by  the  ability  to  Invade      I  was 
in  London  during  the  bllU  and  the  milUoiis 
of  people  I  saw  sleeping  underground  on  the 
subway  platforms  every  night  are  not   apt 
to    underestimate   the   effect   nf   indiscrimi- 
nate bombing.    But  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  BrltUh  Is  that  this  form  of  warfare 
does  rot  pay  off      Leading  BrltUh  expert*, 
such  as  Admiral  Dickens.  General  Fuller,  and 
Air  Commodore   UacLean.   condemn   bomb- 
ing   cities    as    being    a    losing    proposition. 
Even  the  RAP  now  concurs  with  this  view 
that  area  bombing  Is  liseless.     These  opin- 
ions deserre  great  weight  be<ause  they  come 
from  people  who  have  had  actual  experience 
with  the  blitz,   from  the   point  of  view  of 
both  the  man  In  the  bomb  shelter  and  the 
one  in  the  bomber's  cockpit. 

I  favor  playing  this  atomlc-blltx  threat 
for  all  It  is  worth  and  using  nhe  bomb  Itself, 
If  we  have  to.  At  what  point  the  atomic 
threat  becomes  more  inflammatory  than  de- 
terring la  a  Judgment  not  for  military  men. 
But  we've  got  to  be  able  to  back  up  this 
ttortat  with  sea  power  and  grround  forces — 
la  esM  the  handful  of  men  agslnst  whom 
It  Is  directed  decide  to  shoot  the  works  and 
call  our  hand. 

This  Instant   and   devastating  reUliatlon 
plan  Is  doubly  dangerous  because  It  has  ter- 
rific appeal  to  the  popular  imagination.     It 
sweeps  all  the  unpleasant  facts  of  war  imder 
the  rug  and  promises  easy  victory  without 
much  flghUng.  in  case  war  does  come      It 
offers  us  a  sort  of  sugar-coate<l  war  In  which 
the    only    horrors    are    experienced    by    the 
enemy,  and   which   we  win  at   the  expense 
of     comparatively     few     long-range-bomber 
crews.     Of  course,  the  air  war  over  Germany 
coet  us  and  the  RAF  over   150.000  airmen, 
which   is   not  so   few.   at   that.    But   there 
will   be   no   more   amphibious   landings,   no 
more  tank  warfare,  and  no  more  Battles  of 
the  Bulge— It   will   all    be  over   In   a   hurry 
and   will    be   more   or   leas   painless   for   us. 
As  an  additional  bargain  attraction,  you  eau 
reduce   the    Army   and   Navy    to   practically 
■•Milng.   thus   saving    the   harried    taxpayer 
■9*ny   bUilons  of  duUars.     That   U  an  easy 
bill  of  goods   to  sell,   and   you   can   hardly 
bUme  the  public  for  buying  it  so  eagerly. 
But  Us  no  good.     The  very   fact   that  It 
"BMiHiag    for    nothing    should    be 
i  to  arouae  our  native  American  tuspi- 
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of  course,  fighter  escort  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion when  you  talk  about  3.000-mile  bomb- 
ers. 

The  bombing  turvey  reports  that  more 
than  2.500.000  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped 
on  Germany.  This  Is,  Indeed,  a  staggering 
total.  The  very  size  of  this  figure  should 
give  pause  to  those  prophets  who  now  claim 
they  can  blitz  much  larger  countries  than 
Germany  out  of  existence  Of  course,  ton* 
cf  bombs  dropped  has  always  been  one  of 
the  vital  sutistics  of  the  blitz  business,  but 
it  is  really  a  measure  of  effort  rather  than 
an  index  of  accomplishment.  All  of  that 
tonnage  did  some  damage  of  coujse.  but  a 
lot  of  It  Is  affecting  postwar  recovery  mere 
than  It  affected  the  military  course  of  the 
war. 

In  addition,  this  whole  quick  and  sure 
concept  rests  on  the  blithe  a.«siunption  that 
we  can  blitz  any  city  in  the  world  using 
planes  based  on  this  continent.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  take  issue  in  detail  with  this  as- 
sumption for  several  reasons.  To  debunk 
the  fantastic  newspaper  stories,  on  which 
it  depends,  you  would  have  to  produce  actual 
performance  figures,  and  these  figures  are. 
or  at  least  should  be,  confidential. 

Stories  about  long-range  bombers  usually 
quote  the  maximum  altitude  ever  reached, 
the  top  speed  wide  open  and  maxlmtim  range* 
at  economical  speed.  These  data  are  all 
thrown  together  In  such  a  way  as  to  convince 
the  public  that  this  la  average  performance 
throughout  a  normal  mission.  The  big 
danger  In  this  Is  that  enemy  pursuit  pilots 
may  not  read  these  same  newspapers  and  so 
may  shoot  down  our  long-range  bombers  In 
naive  Ignorance  of  their  advertised  perform- 
ance. The  survivors  of  Schwelnfurt  can  teU 
you  that  deep  pentratton  of  enemy  territory 
by  unescorted  bombers  is  a  bloody  and  cosUy 

I  have  no  proposals  to  offer  here  as  to 
what  better  methods  of  winning  a  war  there 
may  be  than  the  atomic  blitz.  Thi*  u  not 
the  proper  place  to  make  such  propoeala 
The  war  plans  of  the  United  States  belong  in 
a  top-secret  safe  rather  than  In  public^nt. 
My  plea  Is  simply  that  we  quit  kidding  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  all  we  need  U 
long-range  bombers.  Lets  have  an  Army 
to  help  our  allies  and  a  Navy  to  get  it  aero** 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  «"i«e 

I  am  emphatically  In  favor  of  a  powerful 
Air  Force  with  fast  long-range  bombera— 
very  much  faster  and  very  much  longer 
range  than  any  we  have  now !  But  I  also  fa- 
vor a  reasonable  number  of  lowly  foot  sol- 
diers and  an  adequate  Navy.  I  dent  want 
to  see  this  country  throw  away  its  aces  In 
the  hole  and  et  the  same  time  bet  Its  shirt 
on  a  strategic  concept  which  has  been  dis- 
credited by  actual  war  experience. 

I  telleve  In  air  power  as  our  first  line  of 

^'*',7r  -_-^^"  *"•  ^  ^'^^'^  «P«at  «i«arly  half 
my  lUe  flying  Navy  airplanes  and  helping  in 
a  small  way  to  fl^-ht  the  battle  for  recogni- 
tion of  air  power  within  the  Navy  I  be- 
lieved enough  In  air  power  to  risk  my  neck 
for  It  for  22  years,  but  Im  afraid  that  an 
aviation  admiral  is  rapidly  becoming  a  dis- 
placed person  now. 

If  I  ever  got  started  on  what  the  Navy 
can  contribute  to  survival  In  the  air  age 
this  article  would  go  on  Inte;  alaahly  •" 
•  T^ree-quarters  of  the  earth  a  surface  Is  wa- 
t  w  •  •  •  carriers  are  mobUe  air 
bases  •  •  •  antisubmarine  warfare  la 
'  _*w*  1  *  ^"'nerabUlty  of  carriers  is 
a  myth  "  •  •  you  can't  fight  a  malar 
war  without  .-ommand  cf  the  sea  etc  etc  ~ 
I  believe  In  these  things,  and  my  belief  ha* 
been  tested  In  battle  using  live  ammunition 
I  have  learned  these  things,  at  piibtc  ex- 
P«nae.  over  the  past  S»  y«u«.  and  I  feel  that 
I  owe  It  to  my  employers  to  tell  them  what 
I  have  learned  while  in  their  employ 

Of  course.  It  Is  rather  late  for  me  to  sound 
^ff  now.  For  the  past  "  years  the  A'r  Force 
As*ocUtlon.  a  pcwerful  MnoOlclal  ocfaniaa- 
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tlon  which  can  do  and  say  what  It  fit 
has  been  promoting  the  blitz  doctrine  with 
consummate  skill.  Under  the  spell  of  this 
propaganda,  one  publication,  at  one  point, 
stated  that  It  wo<ild  not  publish  anything 
on  the  other  side  of  the  qtiestlon.  becaose 
In  its  opinion  there  was  no  other  side.  This 
statement  was  made,  mind  you.  by  an  Ameri- 
can publication? 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  American  people,  but  If  the 
people  axe  to  decide  this  question  Intelli- 
gently, they  must  hear  both  sides  of  it.  So 
far.  they  have  heard  only  one.  This  Is  a 
dangerous  state  of  affairs  because  It  means 
that  one  of  the  most  vital  question*  at  our 
times  may  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  hysteria. 
whipped  up  by  publicity  sttmu  and  sensa- 
tional headlines. 

Foe  example,  the  headlines  say:  "Botmd  the 
world  flight  proves  we  don't  need  b^ses." 
Of  course,  the  one  thing  which  this  splendid 
flight  did  prove  beyond  all  doubt  is  that  to 
fly  around  the  worid  you  have  got  to  have 
advance  bases.  However,  this  qoestloo  of 
the  30-day  blitz  ha*  got  beyond  the  realm  of 
loerical  argument  and  has  become  a  sort  of 
religious  crusade.  Anything  tending  to  sup- 
port the  popular  cause  of  quick,  cheap,  and 
sure  victory  gets  the  right-hand  colamn  at 
the  front  pages.  But  facts  delranktng  tills 
proposition  make  unpleasant  reading  border- 
ing on  heresy  and  are  relegated  to  the  inner 
paees. 

Putting  forth  such  argtmients  in  the  face 
of  the  Air  Force  Association  s  gale  of  pabUeity 
Is  very  much  like  shoveling  snow  againat  the 
vrlnd.  You  are  even  apt  to  find  foarseif 
accused  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

In  such  an  argument  a*  this  you  run  up 
■gainst  (me  of  the  very  haJMng  facts  of  mod- 
em life.  That  is  that,  in  the  year  A.  D. 
1949.  a  "fact"  is  not  by  any  means  what  the 
dlctkmary  says  It  is.  A  "fact"  is  any  staie- 
■MBt  vrikleli  has  appeared  in  the  headlines 
oftna  eooagh. 

I  have  seen  certain  statements  In  head- 
lines which  I  know  contradict  the  laws  of 
physics  and  of  aoodynamics.  But  I  wouldn't 
thtnir  of  getting  Into  a  public  argument  about 
these  facts.  After  all.  what  are  the  laws  of 
physics  and  of  aerodynamics  compared  to 
the  power  of  the  press? 

If  a  high  pubUe  oOdal  makes  the  front 
pages  with  a  statement  that  says  yoa  can 
hang  four  ttirbo-Jcts  tmder  the  wtngs  at 
a  propaUer-drlven  airplane  and  tbcretoy  in- 
crease not  only  Its  speed  but  also  Its  range, 
the  simplest  tMng  to  do  la  Just  forget  what 
yoa  learned  in  engineering  school  and  re- 
•djurt  your  Ideas  to  canfana  to  this  new 
concept.  Aft«-  all.  this  Is  tht  atomle  age, 
•o  relax  and  enjoy  It. 

The  quest  for  cheap  and  sure  security  from 
the  ravages  of  war  is  a  will-o-the-wisp  which 
can  never  be  cau^t.  particxilarly  If  we 
blithely  accept  the  iDcvtUbUity  at  war  and 
simply  concentrate  on  flTxtlng  a  way  oC 
Ing  war  at  bargain  rates.  What  two 
ful  nations  decide  to  settle  tlMtr  dtffc 
by  war,  the  issue  is  determined  by  Uood. 
sweat,  and  tears,  at  a  cost  of  bjlltrms  at  man- 
iMnrs  and  m<m""«  of  lives.  Svery  major  war 
in  history  has  always  bean  more  expen^ve 
tlian  the  on*  before  it.  and  this  pattmi  will 
continue- 

The  major  objections  to  the  blita  plan  for 
world  peace  are: 

1.  It  leaves  our  firlcodB  ta  Bvope  out  on  a 
limb. 

1.  It  males  war  look  too  «aay  an 

S.  It  provides  only  for  weapooa  at 
destruction  and.  therefore,  commits  us  to  a 
vrar  against  a  population  ratbfsr  than  against 
the  mUttary  toroM  at  a  dtcUtotiliip. 

4.  It  nwi'Wtm  tht  ftttara  at  tiM  Qnlted 
Bute*  on  tba  big  boBBtar  t^  dliiJIii^  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

5.  It  calls  for  a  form  of  war  which  Instsss 
kmng  the  peace,  even  If  we  win  the  war. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
from  the  New  Republic  of  May  2.  1949. 
entitled  "The  Unseen  Revolution,"  by 
Amos  S.  Basel,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  bar.  shows  a  poffit  of  view  on  anti- 
trust policy  entertained  by  many  liberals. 
It  is  well  worth  comparing  with  other 
considerations  which  must  also  be  con- 
sidered by  liberals  if  we  would  give  ade- 
quate room  for  opportunity  in  our  eco- 
nomic S3rstem. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  great  con- 
centrations of  industry  in  America  and 
they  have  been  increasing  in  size,  and  it 
is  also  tme  that  mass  production  and 
high  wages  were  first  made  possible  by 
some  big  businesses.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  size  is  not  itself  an 
offense  against  the  antitmst  law. 

Also,  smaO-business  men  complain 
bitterly  about  how  the  antitrust  laws 
hurt  them  in  preventing  them  from  co- 
operating together  to  get  the  benefits  of 
size  without  many  of  its  disadvantages. 
Many  smaO-bosiness  mm  say  that  the 
antitrust  laws  hamper  them;  hence, 
make  them  less  competttive  with  big 
business,  put  some  of  tton  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  are  therefore  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  continued  advances  in  the 
size  of  big  business.  In  short,  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  traditional  arguments  of  the 
1880's  and  1890's  and  the  early  1900's 
with  respect  to  trust  busting,  certain  ot 
which  are  covered  in  Mr.  Basd's  article, 
is  not  comr^ete  in  the  modern  day. 

We  cannot  be  doctrinaire  or  partisan 
about  tills  issue.  The  antitrust  laws  are 
as  much  a  Republican  as  a  Democratic 
policy.  Senator  Sherman,  the  author  ot 
the  original  antitrust  law  was  a  RepolH 
lican  and  so  was  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  first  enfon»d  the  law. 
Great  improv^nents  through  the  Clay- 
ton Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  were  made  under  Presldait  Wil- 
son. Oht  fundamental  problem  is  to 
adapt  the  antitrast  policy  to  the  com- 
plexirles  of  the  modem  daj.  It  win  take 
a  flezible  system  Invoiring  more  ratbo- 
than  less  regulations.  I  have  suggested 
saeh  a  plan  in  the  proposal  for  a  NatiODal 
Economic  Commissi<»  with  power  to  ap- 
prove agreemoits  in  business  and  indus- 
try and  to  supervise  performance  under 
them,  fitting  these  activities  into  estab- 
lished goals  of  i»x>dnctiOQ  and  ctKisump- 
tioo  for  our  private  ecoo«MBy. 

This  is  one  suggestioa,  there  should  be 
others.  The  problem  of  maintaining  the 
virility  of  our  private  economy  so  cmen- 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  our  freedom 
will  not  be  solved  merely  by  adding  an- 
other phase  to  the  antitrust  laws  or  by 
stricter  enforcement,  desirable  as  these 
may  be  in  certain  sttuatioas.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Trade  OommtsKlop 
Act  to  cover  acquisttions  of  assets  as  well 
as  acquisitions  of  securities  oi  competi- 
tors such  as  Mr.  Baatits  article  cmtem- 
plates  seems  unobjectionable  and  logical 


although  it  certainly  is  no  complete  an- 
swer to  the  antitrust  problem. 

The  article  from  the  New   Republic 
foUows: 


THE  unaaan  ■svoLtmoM 
(By  Amos  Basel) 

The  vanishing  .\merlcan  of  the  twentieth 
centtiry  is  the  small-bosineas  man.  He  is  be- 
ing devoured,  or  as  lawyers  pot  it.  "absorbed, 
moged.  and  acquired."  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  vrhole  process  amounts  to  a  little-pub- 
licized revolution  in  the  American  frce-en- 
tcrprlae  system. 

Going  OB  under  the  diverted  noses  of 
United  States  consumers  is  a  great  iqiswlng 
toward  complete  economic  concentration. 
Between  1940  and  last  year.  2.450  Independ- 
ent manufacturing  and  mining  firms  disap- 
peared by  merger  Into  gargantuan  corpora- 
tJona.  and  this  total  iacttad^  amy  two  uras 
or  the  wbc^e  Americaa  aconomy.  These  2,450 
formerly  independent  oaaapanles 
sets  worth  gSJOOjOMjMO.  They 
competition  among  themselves  and  with  tha 
giant  corporations  that  dominated  their  in- 
dustries. Today.  Ilk*  the  dpv^^tar*  Xndiaa. 
they  have  vanMaed. 

The  present  trend  toward  maooptAj  and 

widespread,  wen  taBportant,  and  tnvulvo 
much  more  money  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  The  period  of  the  growth  ot  ih» 
trusts.  fn».  1879  to  18M.  wticn  RadDefsOcr 
and  Morgan  led  the  way.  looks  like  small  po- 
tatoes in  oontparlson. 

Kew  methods,  entirely  legal  under  present 
laws  and  court  decisions,  are  being  used  to 
remove  the  smaQ-bcstncss  man  from  tha 
market  place.  Tb«  tmsC  bad  its  beginnings 
In  itayle  arrangsncnts  amnrig  competing 
bOBflisii^BSB  ^^y^^ff^fyff  ifig  prices,  HaSSBS^L 
ootleta.  The  next  step  wa.  to  estabBm  socb 
working  arrangements  legally.  The  tycoona 
devtsed  trusteeships  as  an  ideal  method. 

That  type  of  tmst  is  out  at  date  and  dead 
as  a  modem  tool  at  monopoly.  It  had  tta 
day  dming  the  flaal  qjoarter  ot  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  railroad,  oil. : 
packing,  and  other  big  American 
were  rtstng  and  sweeping  across  the  oontl- 
naiC  Under  thee*  titlssalilps.  the  voting 
of  the  varioos  compaBlH  to  be  tarooght 
ras  placed  tB  the  bMds  off  ttmaam 
who  thereafter  operated  the  eooMBBttaw  for 
the  benefit  off  tike  atoekhotders.  Obnoiwly.n 
was  not  of  any  benefit  to  the  stoxkhtilrtwa 
to  allow  the  companies  In  the  tmst  to  cot 
one  anochcr's  throata.  Ifaitets  were  allo- 
cated, prtosa  were  set.  and  sistfbodj  boieAt- 
ed  caeaiit  the  eompattton  iBd  tta  gHMtal 
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Sbennan  Act  did  not  Apply  to  holding 
paniea  organized  m  &ud  operating  under  the 
laws  ol  New  Jersey.  Tbe  Supreme  Court 
backed  them  up.  In  1895  It  held  that  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co..  a  New  Jersey 
holding  company,  could  not  be  prosecuted  aa 
a  monopoly  under  the  act.  This  despite  tbe 
fact  that  American  Sugar  Refining  con- 
trolled 08  percent  of  the  Industry. 

Wlicn  the  gates  had  thus  been  opened  the 
new  gold  ruah  to  monopoly  rapidly  got  uinder 
way.  A  little  more  than  9  years  alter  this 
niling  818  industrial  combinations  were  In 
existence  They  had  a  total  capital  of  more 
than  87.000.000.000  Of  the  318  giants.  234. 
with  capital  of  $«.COO.0OO.0CO,  were  organized 
between  1808  and  1904.  The  holding  com- 
panies controlled  two-fifths  of  the  manufac- 
turing capacity  of  tbe  United  States. 

Once  more,  public  opinion  became  aroused. 
This  time  the  .lue  and  cry  was  so  loud  that 
even  the  Republican  platform  of  1900  carried 
a  mild  antitrust  plank.  As  a  result,  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House 
by  virtue  of  a  historical  accident,  he  had  his 
party's  lip  service  as  a  basis  for  hin  trust- 
busting  activities.  Even  though  such  power. 
ful  figures  as  J  P.  Morgan  and  James  P.  Hill 
were  involved,  tiie  Northern  Securities  case 
was  brought   to  trial. 

In  that  action,  the  Supreme  Court  In  1904 
broke  up  the  holding  company  which  had 
consolidated  the  Northern  Pacific.  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  Railroads.  Trust  bunting  t>ecame 
popular  politically  and  a  large  number  of 
antitrust  actions  were  carried  on  under  Pres- 
H— 1«  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  Corporation  con- 
•oUdatlona  and  mergers  fell  off. 

Under  the  drive  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  new 
freedom,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act  were  passed  in  1914. 
laws  accepted  the  current  concentra- 
at  wealth  in  the  United  SUtes.  but  were 
designed  to  control  such  economic  concen- 
tration and  prevent  It  from  spreading. 

More  than  half  a  century  later  after  much 
political  oratory,  laws,  legal  actions,  and 
carapalgxts  against  monopoly,  bow  docs  the 
picture  lock? 

In  June  1947,  the  78  largest  manufacturers 
held  net  working  capital  of  810,000.000,000. 
TbsM  assets.  In  highly  liquid  form,  were  more 
tban  enough  to  purchase  all  th«  &0.000  man- 
ufacturers who  listed  Individual  assets  of  1«m 
than  a  mlllUin  dollars  Mch.  The  78  bad  mora 
than  enough  ready  cash  to  buy  out  00  percent 
in  number  of  all  United  SUtes  manuiactur- 
Ing  corporations. 

Today  titers  are  i§  Amtmlmm  MrporatUms. 
•ach  with  asaeu  ut  a  MUloa  HeUmn  or  m«re. 
Many  of  the  48  are  flchar  than  most  8Ul« 
goverumeuts. 

fWl|rp8r«Mil  i>t  the  Nation  s  matiufaciurliig 
plMrt  ii  uwwi  by  1 13  oMnpauias.  each  worth 
•MMtMOt  or  murr 

TiM  eamtngs  of  the  small  mmpanlai 
tJMiae  gnswing  leas  than  9aA0.0W>  par  faar— 
up  ia.4  pafMst  of  UM  total  gr<«s  in- 
of  all  MVpanMOM  la  1»U.  In  IMJ 
■mall  nmpmmtm  gwsiil  only  1 1  <i  per* 
•Mt  «(  the  mm,  mt  tiM  iHiiMioo  haa  np- 
Wir  wors#n«4    " 

n««  •ompmatm  mmtf«t 

It  vl  (IM  rwMar-Uf*  Nmijiwsi 

•I 

mmn  m  mmUvk  «Mi  iMifa«  •>;..  m.. 
tmtm  In  m  tai—  and  wiiH  mmf- 
ml  tmkHf  $i4ntminu>  •■■ 
pMlam  rafaaie  itMir  II 

lilts  iimmmtuixuu  •'•XI' 
ille  all  U>a  isw*  Ml 
Ih-  sisiiite  biMika'  Why  the  dis«pfiMiran«« 
04  t^'-  •"•••  felluw  iha  antlirual  laws  were 

>ar|8l]r  tha  atniM- 

*i  .•  dtaauvevtng  an- 

luuphule    une  of  the  biggest  u(  all  time 
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The  R;ateway  to  a  large  part  of  concentrated 
economic  power  lies  in  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  This  iiectlon  was  Intended  to  pre- 
vent companlai  from  merging  when  such  a 
merger  would  lubstantially  lessen  competi- 
tion In  the  Industry  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly.   The  Inent  of  the  act  seems  plain. 

However,  hers  Is  the  loophole:  The  act 
controls  only  stxk  mergers.  1.  e.,  companies 
combining  when  one  of  them  buys  up  the 
outstanding  sto  ;k  of  the  other.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commtst  Ion.  charged  with  adminis- 
tering the  Clayl  on  Act.  was  given  the  power 
to  prevent  such  mergers. 

Unfortunatel] .  the  PTC  was  not  empowered 
to  stop  one  com  pany  from  buying  the  physi- 
cal aaseu  of  tl  le  other.  For  example,  the 
tycoons  discov(  red  that  If  one  company 
bought  up  the  <  utstanding  mUUon  shares  of 
another  compan  j  In  order  to  control  the  mar- 
ket for  a  certain  product,  the  FTC  could  step 
In  and  stop  the  ictlon.  But  If  the  first  com- 
pany bought  up  the  name,  factory  buildings, 
machinery,  tru<  ks.  and  other  physical  and 
Intangible  asset  of  the  second  company,  the 
PTC  couldn't  dc  anything.  Such  actions  by 
corporations  w<  re  perfectly  legal  and  and 
proper,  even  if  t  ley  tended  to  create  monopo- 
lies, because  the  law  did  not  specifically  pre- 
vent them.  Ths  Intent  of  the  Clayton  Act 
died  a  horrible  <  eath  In  the  process.  It  was 
often  undesirab  le.  however,  to  buy  the  as- 
sets first.  A  d)dge  was  tried.  The  stock 
was  purchased  In  violation  of  the  law.  The 
actjuired  stock  i  as  then  voted  to  accomplish 
merger  of  the  assets.  Once  the  assets  were 
owned,  the  argjment  was  made  that  the 
Commission  was  helpless  to  act  because  the 
law  allowed  aaetts  to  be  acquired.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decided,  5  to  4.  tbat  It  was 
legal. 

The  next  step  In  the  final  undoing  of  the 
act  was  to  buy  the  stock,  and  if  the  PTC 
went  after  you.  t  j  buy  the  asseu.  The  Court 
again  approved,  also  5  to  4.  At  this  point 
the  Commissloi  threw  In  the  towel  and 
ceaaed  attempth  ig  to  enforce  this  section  of 
the  law 

These  Supreme  Court  decisions  were  hand- 
ed down  durtni  the  days  of  Cool:<1|(e  and 
Hoover,  when  th  Department  of  Justice  paid 
little  atUntlon  \  o  antitrust  enforcement.  It 
happened  durini  the  period  when  the  Court 
held  that  Unltal  Stataa  Steel  and  Interna- 
tional Harvester  were  not  noonopolles  since 
they  achli'ved  their  stu  and  economic  power 
by  lawful  means  It  was  the  postwar,  lorw*- 
money,  speak -ea  y  aga.  and  btisincM  waa  aa 
faacy  free  aa  tie  rast  of  tba  population 
Lart*  wartlma  famtagi  war*  availabla  far 
expansion  ajid  w  ira  lisad  lavishly,  unlaipadad 
by  legal  hutdlea  Tbaaa  attitudes,  plus  tha 
lack  of  teeth  In  i  ha  Clayton  Act.  brought  tha 
sacund  great  OM  tmm  ara,  which  ruae  to  Its 
height  In  I93t  ai  d  IMP.  Thus  between  ltl8 
and  i8tO  there  vers  7,388  mergers,  1,030  In 
tha  utility  field  itlime 

mn»i  tha  clea '  Intent  of  tha  Oayton  Aet 
eontlnuaa  to  ba  tvadad,  we  are  now  m  the 
mtdat  of  tha  th  rd  great  period  ^4  nteriier 
TtM  FTC  recaiiti  r  summed  up  tha  pracUcai 
rasults  i>t  tha  tai    as  it  la  now 

"The    aniltrujt    laws   ioiidamn    attempta 
r.>  ....*r,  I  lum  ri  arket  by  Maatia  uf  mutual 
/*   t  agr—watna  •flMMt  mm^ 
prtitiT.  I      (ha    sama    oto|80N*9    to 

•ahievMi  fitr'Mitf  I  tha  purrhasa  H 
pnopmxim    •    •    • 
Miwaf  IMS  l«  aai.    In 
Ism  efTei  (lv«  MM  MMli  •!  itllWlWUhg 
Ulteiit  ara  wnltM  M,  NM  llN*  f-**^M«iii  in^ 

Mir*  80wilVt  M  llMNl  of  fUl.  ug  iHVn- 

aratilv  itndar  •    tngta  iiNNt«g»m'nt  to  Wf' 
NiiaiiMa  - 

N«H  oMlf  ara  ih  i  fsdaral  m0mmm»n\  «f»n> 
ttaa  hat*tlr«l  if  IIm  UHirpiamMi  of  thu 
antitrust  Isgtoto  iImi,  lliay  nml  that  the 
hardar  thay  try  d  — twas  the  law.  wsmJi  as 
It  to.  Iha  mora  y  iiey  dafaat  thair  uwn  pur> 
puas  fur  when  hey  move  a«ain»t  "mutual 
UAdarataudluga  a:  agreemeuls'  ain<.)im 


petltors,  their  actions  are  an  Inducement  to 
those  very  same  companies  to  get  a  move  on 
and  combine  through  legal  means.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  Is  the  cement  industry.  Lib- 
erals cheered  loudly  when  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  basing-point  system  of  price 
fixing  in  tbe  industry  was  a  vlclatlcn  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  However,  while  the  case 
wa-s  t)elng  tried,  from  1937  to  1948,  uiore  and 
dore  cement  companies  got  together.  The 
10  largest  companies  uow  own  more  than  00 
percent  of  the  industry. 

For  22  years  the  Federal  Trade  Ccmmiaaion. 
a  blpartlsiin  body,  has  unanimously  urged 
the  amendment  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  elim- 
inate this  loophole.  The  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee,  also  a  bipartisan 
group,  made  a  similar  recommendation.  In 
the  Seventy-ninth  and  Eightieth  Corigresi>es, 
Senator  Joasra  C.  OUahonct  (Democrat. 
Wyoming),  and  Representative  Esrzs  Kx- 
FAUvci  (Democrat.  Tennessee )  introduced 
bills  to  carry  out  such  recommendations. 
The  bills  were  blocked  in  committee.  They 
have  been  reintrcduced  In  this  session  by 
O  Mahonet  and  Kzr.tuvEB  In  the  Senate,  and 
CELLEa.  ct  New  York,  and  Hobbs.  of  Alabama, 
m  the  House. 

The  greatest  percenUge  of  recent  asset 
acquisitions  has  been  in  the  food,  non- 
electrical machinery,  textiles  and  apparel, 
chemicals  and  transportation  equipment  in- 
dustries. In  the  past,  these  have  t)een 
mainly  areas  of  small  business. 

The  big  boys  have  moved  In  on  such  In- 
dustries as  steel  drums,  wine  and  tight 
cooperage,  always  considered  a  bulwark  ot 
small  business.  The  great  steel  corpcratioiM 
have  increased  their  ownership  of  steel-drum 
fabricating  capacity  from  leas  thacAo  per- 
cent before  the  war  to  87  pareent  now.  They 
have  also  gone  into  other  typca  of  fabricat- 
ing. Since  steel  Is  scarce,  they  supply  them- 
selves first.  The  independent  who  can't  get 
his  materials  from  the  giant  corporati<nis  la 
driven  Into  the  gray  market  or  tha  bank- 
ruptcy courts.  The  case  of  tha  Bronx  con- 
tractor who  was  unable  to  bid  oo  tha  Job  of 
building  structural-steel  skeletons  for  Oov- 
emment  hospitals  in  New  Tork  is  fairly  com- 
mon.  The  only  bidders  were  Bethiaham  and 
United  Btafes  steel.  When  the  prodocar  ba- 
ooaMa  tha  fabrtcator,  ccmpeutlon  axlsu  only 
by  bla  sufferance. 

The  activitlas  of  tha  disttlleri  ara  typical. 
In  order  to  nuarantaa  thamselvea  a  supply 
of  wblsky  barreto  to  aga  their  stocks  ctf 
alcohol,  they  took  over  10  inrtapandaiit  tirm- 
paolas.  These  farmer  lodepandanta  mada  as 
almost  100  percent  of  tha  Ught-coup«ra«i 
indusuy  to  the  Unltad  SUUa.  At  tha  sama 
time,  (ha  larga  diauiling  firau  botighi  up 
naarly  oaa-fourth  of  iha  Nation  •  wina-atJr- 
■••  capacity,  and  about  ona-hall  of  all  tha 
aM  vtnaa.  By  iMd  tha  Big  Four  diatiUara 
bald  78  parcani  of  whisky  stiMfea  agad  4  yaaia 

Another  acuta  danger  to  aamll  btMiaaaa  la 
Iha  Unitad  lutaa  aaimaay  arises  from  cor- 
iwraiiooa  whuh  rtaali  kaahwaxd  Ui  buy  ua 
•upplters  Fiir  esampla.  during  iha  War, 
Bafaway  suvm.  Im..  now  iha  Baikm  •  mtiaid 
toriaal  fmry  atoaia.  grew  from  Nd  to  MM 
•tofw  AI  tha  saaM  llaM,  11  aaMg  |m«  Um 
niaitu(s«(Ufli>g  ttaUf  B*fa«d|r  pnniWiid  IS 
maai  pachars  a  aauim  jumn  ■Mattfaeturaf . 
a  hiaruH  attd  •  rarliar  fadary,  •  ittlim  alaai. 
aad  II  .  haaaa  — fifth tw.  '^ 

Btirn  acts  Mtiaaw  Iha  MMall  ^tfa«  miM^n 

vttaa  aMMliaa  aft  aliort  aad  Iha  markal  to 
jmhi.  Tfcd  iwiipniihi  1B«»  II  uaiMaaihia 
MfsUfVlva  Ra  totMBM  4fP8MiiBI  MBMI  IJw 
larga  rhaiii  Nto  Immu  iiippim  alCii  !•• 
aaama  hia  aumiiaiiiur  Aa  atora  and  wum 
•iippllara  ara  ceaiantad  taio  ih«  ••iiatty'8 
mawipoly  structure,  tha  olituwa  of  iBa  Haaiu 
bdtonam  mans  staytog  afloat  get  etaadllv 
smaller 

Tha  BMTgar  of  warloua  lyyM  <f  anialand 
mta  OM  affaataauoB  rwiinauku. 
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enormous  economic  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  group  of  men.  Such  power  can  then 
ba  wielded  over  many  scattered  industries. 
For  example,  tbe  Universal  Match  Co.  pur- 
chased three  candy-manufactuitng  com- 
panies. Only  recently,  Schenley  DiskUlerB 
cbazxged  lu  name  to  Schenley  Induatrles. 
Its  great  variety  of  actiritiea  no  longer  "vas 
covered  by  tbe  original  name. 

Anoth«',  American  Home  Products  Co..  a 
piuuToacetrtlcal  concern,  spread  out  Into  coa- 
metlcs.  Insecticides,  dyes  and  paints,  chemi- 
cals, waxes  and  polishes.  axKl  food  specialties 
If  this  conglomerate  organization,  for  exam- 
ple, ever  ecided  to  drive  an  independent 
from  the  market.  It  could  take  a  loss  on  iu 
product  in  .iuit  field  while  financing  tbe  lom 
through  profits  on  its  other  businesses.  Such 
mergers  are  one  of  tbe  major  dangers  to 
small  biviiieaa.  and  more  than  22  percent  of 
recent  mergers  were  of  th'^  type. 

If  the  economists'  predictions  that  depres- 
sion can  only  be  avoided  by  lower  prices  and 
Increased  production  are  true,  more  nkcmop- 
oly  will  mean  a  bigger  depreasiosi  quicker. 
The  favorite  efwnntnk:  paatlnw  of  large 
corporations  to  to  keep  prices  up.  and  output 
down,  wblla  salting  away  reserves  for  tbe 
bad  times  ahead  which  such  actions  make 
inevitable. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that  In  times 
of  deflation,  competitive  pnces  ara  farced 
down  r-'pidly.  while  prices  of  prodocu  In 
mooopoUatlc  Industries  decline  little,  if  at 
aU.  If  tha  preaent  trend  toward  monopoly 
continues,  competitive  American  small  busi- 
ness, the  healthy  core  of  free  enterprtoe.  will 
be  destroyed.  If  that  occurs,  one  of  two 
things  wUl  happen:  the  Nation  will  have  to 
control  industry,  or  be  controUcd  t>y  it. 

Th«r«  is  still  time  to  check  the  trend.  A 
long,  necessary  step  toward  keeping  the  frae- 
enterpnse  syster..  free  wlU  be  amendmaat  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  Of  course,  after  tba  law  la 
changed,  rtgofoua  enforcement  msaaurm  will 
be  neceaaary  to  outlaw  mergers  which  tend 
toward  monopoly.  Thia  in  ttacif  la  not 
It  to  crudal  in  tha  ftght  ta 
It  corpormtlaoa  from  oontmtaing 
to  Incraaaa  their  power  at  tha  expense  of 


Tba  oontlnwad  Ufa  of  tha  wnaU-buainsas 
ama  amkaa  tha  fraa-antarprtoa  cyslam  fraa. 
Xf  ba  aaaaaa  oo  It  will  die  wtth 


kAkut  df  fAjm&mi  M.  Pdlcy.  HiBiJBf 
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Mr  MOffROIfSY     Mr  tpMkar,  un- 

ddr  k*ava  Id  tttdud  wt9  r^muittu  in  tn« 
Rtrct8  t  vmiM  iftd  Id  CBII  dUdOtido  to 
tht  Mrmbdf*  df  llM  Hmm  Id  tUt  fdl* 
iBwttW  dddrtad  by  Mr  Uf  Mi  M. 
MBl^r.  UM  KdtMliif  dud  MdSd  flMMd 
AiaMMftldT.  •hMh  hd  oudd  Mdrt 
llM  NiMMl  Wflimi     df  Ihd  If dMdIldi 

kmmlailtm  9t  Umm  Buiutat •  in  oiub- 
hdMB  OMf  dn  JuBd  1$ 

IM  wm  8idi«  If  iBaafcwit  fm  tm  ftn* 
•ffarMBNf  Id  8«9Mr  Baf«8d  d  mmmm»' 
iiaa  amaaMy  af  rmtdawttol  idIMm  a<  Hm 
•n«thapaa<  at  a  luaa  tha«  afpaara  to  ma 
of  ihe  gre«iM«  Mgnidiranca  la  tha  8sr»l>f 
aiaai  of  fcff^uiirg  pati^ma  m  Amanra  Tou 
haaa  gtvaa  ma  a  ctoaaca  today  ta 
Iha  nrfiamiari  of  my  vary  atoghiy 
of  tha  Natam'a  Am 


time  permanent  over -all  bowsing  agency — 
and  placed  upon  me  tbe  raiponalbllity  ot 
speaking  with  tbe  franknesa  ncccasary  if  I 
am  to  be  eaaentially  helpful  to  you. 

Over  the  years  we  in  America  have  come 
to  a  better  realiiarioo  of  the  impcrtance  of 
good  housing  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
and.  therefore,  of  the  Nation.  During  the 
recent  World  War  we  were  forced  suddenly 
to  an  tindenrtanding  of  how  essential  it  is 
to  national  safety  in  a  time  of  armed  con- 
flict under  modem  conditiooa.  Since  the 
war  we  have  had  a  coacentrmted  experience 
in  reaUsatlon  of  the  directnem  of  Its  impact 
upon  peacetime  security. 

If  there  ever  was  a  day  when  we  could 
Ignore  bad  boosing  condlUopa  in  this  cotin- 
try  with  Impunity,  that  day  has  passed.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  at  all  from  the 
experience  of  other  modem  nations,  we  have 
learned  that  the  living  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  thetr  degree 
of  satisfaction  with  th^r  form  of  govern- 
ment and  that  they  find  a  signWcanl  expres- 
sion of  their  living  condmooa  fa  tba  sulB- 
dency  of  their  boi^ng  for  vboieaome  family 
life.  Even  If  we  were  wUIii^  to  forget  the 
Individual  human  prohieaa  tnvolTcd.  we 
could  not  tooiate  large  nmnbers  of  badly 
housed  people  from  the  rest  of  tba  Battop 
and  thereby  keep  the  whole  free  from  Bad 
effect.  Our  aodeey  haa  become  too  doaely 
interwoven  and  Interdependent  for  tbat. 

In  America  we  prMe  osBseisaa  upcm  the 
&ce-encerprue  system,  cammanly  but  ra<JMr 
narrowly  caJtod  private  enterpatoe.  and  tha 
advantacea  and  progrma  it  baa  broogbl  us 
tmder  a  doaocratic  form  of  gownuimat  of 
which  It  to  a  cornerstone.  But  |Mi*i«ntif  with 
pride  to  ita  «"'r*'mr'-'"^"^"ta  doaa  not  rrileve 
OS  of  a  raspoBaibflttf  for  tta 
In  hamii^m 
can  standards,  only  an  nzurcasonlng  advocate 
coold  datm  there  ara  no  preaent  areas  of 
faltora. 

Too  an  know  ftaa»  iba  yaars  of  oiy  activity 
In  fjdiflsl  wainartkm  vttb  *""^t  tbat  I  am 

in  ttoa  ^ynim.  I  baa*  a«aiftad  to  amka  tt 
work  batter  In  hootong  Aad  tba  Ummt  X 
have  worked,  tba  amra  I  have  raatomd  tbat 
there  raamiaa  mncB  fooai  for  Improaamaat 

1 
feel  lUta  fetoatolag  for  aoma  of  lu 
and  apotafldBif  for  tba 

I  kboar  I  am  aot  aloaa  ta  tba  raafea 
of  iboaa  arbo  believt.  m  PraMdaat 

,  tbat  tba  great 
>oB  m«M  Ba  dosa  by  privata 

to  iBa  BeiaBif  |8tot 
to  traa 
And  what  have  aeam  afokmmm  of  tha 
builders  aMMat  wbaa  tbay  ba«a  daelafad  u 
adact    "Tba  ladaatry  «aa«a  «mif  to  be  left 
w«   «tU 
It 
to 
«f  BotMagaCart  for  iBa 


It  mxist  be  considered  against  the  back- 
grouiul  of  past  legislative  history  and  of  gov- 
ernmental performance  with  respect  to  In- 
dtistry  aids,  and  public  assistance  In 
emergency,  m  well  as  with  reference  to  other 
pending  proposals  advocated  by  tbe  admin- 
istratkm,  such  as  are  contained  in  Senate 
712.  Time  will  not  permit  a  review  of  all 
the  past,  but  you  know  the  picture  of  gov- 
ernmental aids  to  your  industry  well  enough 
to  let  it  be  s  background  in  your  minds  for 
this  discussion. 

First.   What  is  the  housing  job? 

I  have  no  intentiOB  of  ttrtaig  you  now  vrtth 
another  recital  cf  statistics  of  bouitaig  need 
today  or  10  years  from  now.  Those  esti- 
mates have  been  made  by  many  and  often 
|fidillf*ml  Tbey  vary  in  size.  But  tbe  stg- 
ntteaat  fact  to  that  all  the  i  stimatii  are 
very  large.  The  lowest  call  for  a  aoatatned 
productloD  never  y«C  reaebed  and  maintained 
by  the  industry  in  this  ecamtry.  Another 
significant  fact  to  that  tbey  Identify  tbe  areas 
of  worst  boosing  as  the  areas  in  which  we 
have  gtvcB  toaat  eeldsaea  af  ahtttoy  to  aerva 

Identification  is  luiiimplrti  aad  hnperf eet. 

it  to  troe.    Why  to  tbad  tnaa?    U  to 

after  all  the  years  of  debate  we  dont 

tbe  facilities  and  aotbortty  anywhere  to  Bad 

out  many  cf  the  thtn^i  we  need  to  know  to 

push  oar  mecsm  faater.   We  has 

aa 


l 


yoa  bav«  no  ctofliea.  imlam  yoa 

to  Ignore  tbe  sttoatlon.  There  ara 
proUem  areaa  of  boartnc  ao  aartoos  that  no 
preaent  facility  caa  ba  ikawialialart  to  have 
tbe  capaeuy  to  aeiaa  tbam  laamaahly  aoon. 
If  yoo  doobt  tba8.  fo  aa  I  have  tafto  tba  Mom 
of  cities,  larfs  aad  smalL  It  to  aald  tbad 
paopte  make  Mums  I  agree,  bat  aaidoaa, 
aad  m  only  very  smaU  part,  are  they  volun- 
tmlly  uaalsd  by  tba  paopls  who  have  to  live 
ta  tbaaa.    I  gnat  yos  tbaat  ara  local  van- 

you  pride 
loealtty  to 
Btuat  evaluate  tbo 
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Ttortr  outlook  on  life,  oo  Anmic*.  on  cttUvn- 
■Wp— <m  our  i7«tein  of  free  cntcrprtse,  to 
being  itaprd  by  the  HBpAct  of  sTuom  upon 
them.  Oui  "xe  nf^  urame  tte«t  tt  te  bcti« 
•pad?  And  tb«  femi»  of  thetr  chUd- 
I  are  ftw 

I  h«»e  four  gnuidchlUlren.  Many  of  you 
haw  small  ^Ihtova  or  graadchlldrvD.  Tb«lr 
kx  In  111*  to  aoi*  tortttiatc.  Tou  and  I  may 
tate  aoaw  cradlt  for  that.  Dasptu  Uii«.  but 
lor  the  grace  of  Ood.  they.  too.  might  be 
Itvtng  In  slums. 

itolo  my  aacond  quMOoa:  Wbat  to  free 
mlaipitoe  tn  the  hn—  twiljilng  industry? 
Tou  operauva  butkton  are  not  tlM  build- 
ing industry,    fcamtna  your  raUtloaatalp  to 
Ui  thm  <— line  that  of  labor  and  a<  land 
•nd   or   iBtfwe.     Put    thaac    parts    ail    u>- 
gathcr  and  than  f«amln*  the  sum  of  them 
Will  you  hai«  then  an  induatry  that  eouM 
be  expected  to  funestea  r—gUy.  anooUily. 
and  ataadity  in  our  modem  oompUcated  so- 
cial   aoenc?     The    answer    U     •No"     There 
would  still  ba  an  miportant  factor  musing: 
namely  fovanunent      I  mean  goTemm«ni  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  exerdaa  of  oomnuin 
autbortty  and  the  application  ot  common  r«- 
aowrcaa.    Without  that  today  your  trouMaa 
tn  proTktlnit  a  million  bouaaa  a  year  would 
be    Insurmuun table      To    ma    tt    is    obvious 
that  fra«  eotarprtaa  today  m  the  building 
Mustry  to  a  taam  ot  labor,  management. 
taaoce.    and    government,    each    doing    Ita 
pvper  part,  and  aaeh  dotng  a  part  the  others 
cannot  practicably  do  for  thaoMelvm.     I  vaa 
qvaailoniii  on  thto  point  la  OmigTiai  recent- 
ly and  mxf  npij  IB  brtaf  vaa:  -Prtrate  enter- 
to  tka  raatdentlal  Dutlding  scene  la  a 
ol  private  management,  private 
'•  and  govonunental  reaouroas. 
tiM  taamlng  of  tb«m  together  to  do 
ch  the  part  tt  can  bast  do.  and  perhaps 
wluch  It  alona  can  do.  we  further  moat  the 
free-en tarprtoa  syatam  of  thu  country.  • 

In  the  minds  of  the  mass  ot  people  that 
to  the  eonoeptlon   of   American   free  enter- 
prlaa     To  them  the  proof  of  the  pudding  to 
fn  the  eating:  the  suffldency  of  the  syatam 
to  Mdgad  by  the  extent  to  which  It  aarfaa 
tbatr  needs.    So  long  as  the  system  in  total 
•••••  •  iani  mgmaat  ot  them  bodly  served. 

yoa  can  expect  tba  totoola  system  to  be  more 
and  more  tmder  att^ek. 

And  then  the  third  qxiestion:  What  do 
aome  spokesmen  of  parts  of  the  Industry 
really  mean  when  they  declare  they  can 
aolre  the  whole  *«*WMing  pi'uMaoi  tmamtoted 
and  aaaert  that  tonuiimant  ahofold  be  taken 
out  of  the  picture? 

I  think  I  know  what  moat  of  them  do  not 
mean.     They  do  not  mean  repeal  of  the  FHA 
fPd    the    tnsurad-mortgage    syatam    which 
brooght  the  residential  building  industry  out 
of  the  rtapi  aaslun  and  brought  about  reform 
in  home  Snanea  .and  Uberal  lending  that  has 
nada  tiMvmndi  of  big  builders  out  erf  little 
*"*a.     Tfeay   do   not    mean    to    abolish    the 
Home  Loan   Bank  System  and   the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Oorponation  that 
have  developed   stable   hmaa   ^^«tffwf   rw- 
I  tor  thmwanrtt  of  cnmmtinfttos     Thev 
_  to  aboitoh  the  PMaral  Deposit 
OoryoraUon   which   has   given   a 
to  MvtDCi  in  banks  that  tmqtaaa- 
tlonably  baa  contributed  vastly  to  the  availa- 
bility of  pooled  funds  to  make  yotir  markat- 
tng  taak  aastor.    Thay  do  not  mean  to  diacon- 
tlnue  the  veterans'  nome-loan  system.     Nor 
do  they  mean  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statiatica.   tba  POraot  PMduou  Laboratory. 
«»  tiM  Buiaau  of  Standarda— to  name  only  a 
few  of  the    cuviiias  of  OovcmoMnt  at  the 
Federal  level  that  bear  directly  on  toOMt^. 

They  mean.  I  suppoaa,  only  tboaa  nettmiea 
of  Oovarnownt  that  they  claim  compete  with 
or  eurUU  their  activtitea  But  even  in  that 
regard  there  is  no  agreement.  Some  would 
abollab  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Amo- 
clatlaa  aeoondary  market  aa  to  soma  astaot 
the  fMd  of  private  lenders.  I  won- 
'  noany  operative  tuildcrs  would  agree 


with  that  Some  would  fven  abollRh  the 
FWeral  Hcuiing  Administration.  1  have 
hoard  such  vt  ices  How  many  of  you  build- 
er* would  agr  «  with  that? 

Why  are  thi  re  these  differences  of  opinion? 
It  ts  becsiMe  \  he  whole  complicated  business 
of  producing  rioTi?ing  Is  not  an  Industry  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  with  one  broad.  Inclu- 
•ive.  single  p)lnt  of  view  Maybe  It  never 
can  be.  But  by  the  same  set  of  clrcum- 
sUnces.  It  has  never  been  In  a  position  to 
treat  the  who!  •  of  housing  as  one  broad  single 
national  problem,  although  seeking  to  claim 
It  all  as  Its  eiduslve  field  of  operation. 

That  i»  a  ba  fic  mistake.  Housing  Is  a  na- 
tional necessltf.  a  national  asset,  and  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concerr  .  Perhaps  In  the  next 
a  weeks  It  wll  I  have  been  ofHclally  declared 
so  by  Congreci  for  the  first  time  Not  the 
least  Importai  it  jjart  of  the  major  housing 
bUl  up  for  de  )ate  Is  the  declaration  of  na- 
tional housln  ;  policy  I  dont  know  how 
many  of  you  t  ave  read  It  for  yourselves.  In 
•oroe  places  I  ha%-e  found  but  few  builders 
who  have  actually  studied  the  legislation 
they  are  oppoe  ng  They  are  taking  someone 
else "8  word  abc  ut  it.  If  any  of  you  are  going 
to  be  content  nth  that,  then  I  am  glad  you 
have  asked  for  ny  view.     It  Is  this : 

The  best  lor  {-range  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  li  housing  will  be  served  by 
the  strongest.  be«  coordinated,  mort  ef- 
ficient private  building  Industry  we  can  de- 
nse. The  loni  -time  Interest  of  the  private 
building  indtB  try  will  be  served  best  by  so 
utlllxlng  publl;  and  private  resources  that 
there  will  be  lo  large  and  long-continued 
t**t*r-tpott  In  our  housing  economy.  The 
best  way  to  br  ng  ourselves  into  that  situa- 
tion Is  to  marsi  lal  all  poaslble  public  resource 
and  authority  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  industr]  and  so  to  hasten  the  broad- 
ening of  Its  operation  In  the  whole  field  In 
the  meantime,  because  of  the  stark  consid- 
erations of  soc  al  and  human  necessity  the 
Nation  and  fr«  enterprise  will  be  best  served 
if  we  supplem  'nt  what  we  more  narrowly 
call  private  ent  rrprlse  with  public  assistance 
m  the  provision  of  hotising  for  those  whose 
need  we  cannct  serve  otherwise. 

I  believe  pen  ling  housing  legislation  oflj- 
clally  declared  o  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  Preside  it  Truman,  In  H.  R.  4009  and 
8.  712  Is  sound  y  conceived  In  the  American 
tradition  to  fiu  ther  exactly  those  objectives. 
I  hope  they  wll  be  enacted.  I  believe  those 
In  the  Industry  who  have  been  opposing  one 
and  supporting  the  other  are  mistaking  their 
own  real  interei  t.  As  a  champion  of  private 
enterprise  In  tl  le  true  sense,  I  believe  you 
should  be  sup]  lortlng  both.  I  think  they 
will  the  enacted  md  in  a  decade  many  of  you 
will  be  glad  the  r  were,  because  you  will  find 
your  Industry  he  better  and  more  useful 
for  it. 

We  come  non   In  this  frank  discussion  to 
other  points  of  keen  Interest.     What  of  the 
Immediate  futue.  for  Instance?     Can  we  go 
on  with  large  prxluctlon  this  year  and  next? 
I  be'l'vewe  can     I  think  so  chlefiy  because  I 
•ee  progress   in  the  attack  upon  high  costs 
of  building.    Th  ere  can  be  no  question  that 
costa  have  been   xki  high  to  maintain  a  mar- 
ket of  last  year's  volume.    In  my  opinion  they 
have  been  unne  jessarlly  high.     They  could 
be  reduced  with  >ut  any  cut  of  basic  hourly 
wages  or   basic   unit   material   coaU.     That 
prooasa  has  begin.     It  can   continue  with 
elimination  of  contingent   items,   increased 
afldancy  all  along  the  line,  development  of 
naw  materials  and   better  use  of  those  we 
have,     better    dtslgn    and    method,    and    s 
•harper  pencil  or    the  profit  margins  of  gen- 
eral and  subcontractors.     We  think  there  to 
large  promise  Ir    cooperative  undertakings. 
The  need  for  thea » moves  and  the  possibilities 
of  them  have  been  clearly  apparent  since  the 
fl'st    postwar   duncultles   were   surmounted. 
The  houBtng  age  icy  has  called  attention  to 
them  for  9  yaars.    The  economy  housing  pro- 
gram launched  a  i  a  Joint  endeavor  thU  year 
was  based  upon  i  firm  belief  in  those  poten- 


tialities and  of  the  possibilities  of  Joint 
action  to  accomplish  them.  We  have  always 
held  that  the  best  market  and  a  grf^  chal- 
lenge was  In  the  middle-Income  field  There 
were  voices  of  protest.  We  were  accused  of 
deceiving  the  people,  of  promising  the  Im- 
possible, of  weakening  the  market.  One 
builder  wrote  me  last  fall  that  only  a  general 
depression  would  lower  housing  costs  and 
prices,  and  that  our  economy  compalgn  would 
hurt  the  market.  The  other  day  he  wrote 
me  he  has  hundreds  of  orders  for  his  1949 
model— reported  to  be  the  equivalent  of  one 
selling  for  several  hundred  dollars  more  lart 
year 

The  economy  housing  program   was  mis- 
interpreted by  many  as  being  only  a  small- 
house  campaign.    It  was  and  Ls  a  campaign 
to  reduce  the  cost  of   all   housing   produc- 
tion, with  emphasis  upon  a  lower-priced  mar- 
ket.    It    is   succeeding.     The   average    FHA 
mortgage  is  declining  in  size;   the  percent- 
age of  modest  house  business  is  increasing 
rapidly      But  there  Is  much  farther  to  go. 
We  have  too  much  emphasis  on  two-bedroom 
houses.     We   need   many   more   threes    and 
fours.      Following   our   long-time    policy    of 
applying  the  most  liberal  financing  method 
to  the  lower  priced  field,  we  have  proposed 
special    applications    of   95   percent    Insured 
mortgages  In  that  area.    Our  experience  with 
the  beginning  test  In  section  203    (d)    has 
been  encouraging  and  grows  more  so.     We 
hope  for  early  passage  oC  that  legislation, 
too.   because   we   believe   the   Industry   can 
make  a  better,  faster  attack  upon  the  mod- 
erate priced  housing  need  through  it.     In 
this  bill  also  are  provtolons  for  a  better  sea- 
ondary  market  for  mortgages  In  the  lower 
brackets:  an  improved  proposal  for  cooper- 
atives; a  back-up  of  Federal  direct  loans  for 
rental  projects  where  private  funds  are  not 
available.     There  Is  a  very  promising  revis- 
ion of  title  II  structure  for  FHA  and  a  pro- 
vision  for  mortgage  Insurance   In   place   of 
cla»  3  title  I  new  houses.    By  that  means  we 
believe  we  will  be  offering  an  extremely  use- 
ful means  for  builders  to  enter  a  market  for 
small,  low-priced  houses  in  certain  areas  for 
which  financing  has  often  been  nonexistent. 
I  believe  we.  all  four  factors  of  that  private 
enterprise  team,  can  achieve  growing  prog- 
ress in  cutting  costa  as  reflected  in   prices 
and  rents.    You  in  the  Southwest  area  have 
been  leaders  in  the  progress.    I  congratulate 
you— but  I  urge  you  not  to  rest  on  your  oars. 
You  have  certain  advantages,  which  should 
help  you  to  keep  In  the  forefront. 

What,  you  will  ask,  about  avaUabUity  of 
finance?  That  situation  is  still  not  uni- 
form—but it  is  notable  that  the  worst  pre- 
dictions of  last  fall  have  not  come  to  pass. 
There  Is  still,  on  the  whole,  ample  finance 
available,  but  It  U  somewhat  spotty  and 
not  flowing  freely  for  all  types  of  loans. 
Again,  I  believe,  the  federally  financed  sec- 
ondary market  is  proving  its  value  as  a  back- 
stop and  a  stabilizer,  rather  than  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  private  lending.  Provisions  of  8. 
712.  If  passed,  will  further  Improve  that 
picture. 

What  of  materials?  The  bugal)oo  of  a 
years  ago  U  gone.  Very  rare  todav  is  a  re- 
port ol  a  shortage  delaying  construction.  In- 
cidentally, there  goes.  too.  one  of  the  original 
causes  and  later  excuses  for  a  part  of  high 
costs.  There  seems  no  reason  to  fear  short- 
ages of  materials  this  year  or  next. 

What  of  market?  The  housing  need  re- 
mains great,  where  it  always  was  great 
among  the  people  of  modest  Income.  Build- 
ers producing  a  good  value  below  •10  000  In 
many  areas,  and  below  •9,000  or  •«  000  In 
others,  are  not  even  yet  having  to  be  sales- 
men. We  Will  have  a  better  situation  when 
you  do  find  selling  is  required.  In  the  sense 
of  healthy  competition  for  customers  in  those 
fields.  And  the  market  for  rentals  at  960 
downward  for  a  good  family  accommodation 
to  only  Just  being  scratched.  But  there  to 
evidence  that  bui-'ders.  in  a  number  of  areas 
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are  getting  very  much  Interested  In  that  field, 
too. 

I  must  bring  this  talk  to  a  close  without 
touching  on  a  great  mass  of  detail  that  might 
Interest  you.  Rather  than  spend  time  on 
that.  I  want  to  discuss  a  subject  of  para- 
mount importance  to  us  all.  If  pending 
major  legislation  passes.  Including  public 
housing,  slum  clearance,  research,  farm  hous- 
ing, and  the  proposed  added  aids  to  private 
enterprise  in  S.  712,  what  will  be  the  result? 
What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion and  its  housing  agency  with  regard  to 
the  situation  thus  created? 

There  have  been  prophecies  of  doom,  aimed 
to  prepare  you  for  the  worst.  In  my  con- 
sidered opinion,  the  prophets  are  seeing 
ghosts. 

If  you  want  to  know  fully  what  the  atti- 
tude will  be,  read  the  testimony  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator before  committees  of  Congress. 
Or.  more  briefly,  read  the  declaration  of  pol- 
icy in  H.  R.  4009.  Remember  that  those 
statements  are  officially  declared  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President  and. 
therefore,  of  the  executive  agencies.  They 
are  susceptible  to  only  one  interpretation. 
The  Government  aims  to  use  every  authority 
BQd  resource  granted  to  assUt  In  extending 
to  the  utmost  the  effectiveness  of  private 
operation  In  the  field  of  housing.  It  will 
regard  the  legislation  as  a  mandate  from 
Congress  so  to  do.  It  will  use  to  the  utmost 
the  resources  and  facilities  of  private  enter- 
prise In  carrying  out  its  ta.sk.  For  Instance, 
for  some  reason  unfathomable,  there  was 
formerly  bitter  restotance  to  a  research  pro- 
gram, on  the  ground  It  would  set  up  a  tyr- 
anny over  business.  In  spite  of  that,  the 
Eightieth  Congress  passed  a  bill  calling  for 
a  partial  research  program,  limited  to  build- 
ing codes  and  standardized  measurements 
for  home  building.  We  have  establtohed  that 
research.  We  are  seeking  to  use  to  the  full 
the  facilities  of  private  enterprise.  The  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction  at  the  approach  are 
general.  Opposition  to  a  general  research 
program  has  lessened.  One  of  the  ghosts  U 
by  way  of  being  laid. 

And  why  do  we  seek  a  public  housing  pro- 
gram? The  prophecies  of  doom  say  it  is  to 
invade  the  field  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
low-Income  groups,  to  begin  to  socialize  all 
housing,  to  gain  political  control  of  the  ten- 
ants, and  so  on.  If  the  defenses  private 
enterprise  depends  upon  in  the  lowest-in- 
come field  are  the  slums  that  serve  many  of 
them  now.  It  is  hard  to  envision  the  entry  of 
public  housing  there  as  an  invasion.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  truth  In  any  of  those 
charges.  The  position  of  the  administration 
has  heen  clearly  stated.  There  Is  no  desire  to 
have  public  housing  for  Its  own  sake.  There 
Is  nothing  In  pending  legislation  that  ex- 
presses or  encourages  such  a  purpose. 

There  Is  no  desire  to  Invade  or  preempt 
any  field  of  housing,  nor  to  enter  in  any 
field  further  than  Is  required  to  serve  the 
need  and  to  bring  about  a  means  whereby 
It  can  be  served  otherwise. 

The  major  point  the  prophecies  of  doom 
overlook  to  that  every  proposal  for  govern- 
mental aid  to  the  needy  is  far  overbalanced 
by  a  great  variety  of  proposals  to  help  pri- 
vate enterprise  do  the  Job  Itself. 

I  don't  pose  as  a  prophet — but  let  me  point 
out  that  for  years  there  was  grave  appre- 
hension over  what  would  happen  to  the  in- 
dustry If  a  peacetime  housing  agency  were 
established.  It  a-as  said  the  Admintotrator 
would  be  a  czar,  a  tyrant,  a  dictator.  You 
now  behold  the  tyrant.  Two  years  have 
passed  since  the  Agency  was  set  up  to  suc- 
ceed the  wartime  emergency  agency.  In  that 
time  the  industry  has  equalled  its  all-time 
record  of  sustained  production.  The  Con- 
gress proposes  more  tasks  for  the  Agency. 
The  industry.  If  I  may  Judge  by  all  the  signs. 
is  coming  to  realize  that  that  fear,  too.  was 
only  the  seeing  of  a  ghost. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  this:  We  have  a  great 
and  challenging  task  to  do.    The  Nation  can- 


not and  will  not  permit  it  to  go  undone.  We 
have  the  soundest  foundatlona  In  the  world 
on  which  to  build  our  future  building  Indus- 
try. It  can  be  progressively  Improved,  but 
we  can't  go  back  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  must  use  all  our  resources  under  tweu- 
tleth-century  conditions  and  conceptions. 
All  that  Is  proposed  In  the  legislation  I  have 
discussed  is  that  we  use  all  we  have,  together, 
to  strengthen  America  In  its  most  vital  bul- 
wark— the  home  of  the  average  family,  and 
that  we  do  it  in  such  fashion  and  In  such 
time  thnt  the  total  American  system,  based 
as  It  is  upon  free  enterprise,  will  be  fully 
Justified. 


What  I  BeUeTe 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
corporating an  article  written  by  a  great 
American,  Henry  E.  Sheets,  of  Shelby, 
Ohio.  This  article  was  written  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  It  certainly  Is  applica- 
ble as  of  this  date.  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  will  read  what 
Henry  Sheets  has  to  say.  t)ecause  It  is  a 
philosophy  worthy  of  all  of  us. 
The  article  follows : 

What  I  Bkux\-x 

(By  Henry  E.  Sheets) 

THE  rvrtTKX  or  amxeica  aRd  thz  woxlo  is 

BOtTKD  UP  IM  TOtn  BXLIETS 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  labor, 
whether  in  field,  factory,  or  forest,  is  honest. 
I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  manage- 
me'  throughout  this  land  is  likewise  honest 
and  trustworthy.  I  believe  in  the  old  maxim, 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  that  his 
compensation  should  be  based  on  his  intel- 
ligence, his  loyalty,  his  ability  to  perform, 
and  his  value  to  the  business  that  employs 
him. 

I  believe  that  the  lazy,  the  shirker,  the 
troublemaker,  the  indifferent,  the  inefficient, 
should  have  a  merit  rating  based  upon  their 
value.  That  the  good  should  be  weeded  from 
the  bad.  and  that  preference  should  go  to 
the  deserving.  All  of  the  above  applies  to 
management  whose  acts  and  methods  largely 
Infiuence  those  less  fcntunately  situated. 

I  believe  that  the  future  of  this  world  of 
men  and  women  is  largely  bound  up  In  what 
men  and  women  think  and  do  today.  I  l>e- 
lieve  that  the  old  adage,  "The  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  will  hold  true  in  the  future  as  it  has 
alwajrs  done  since  man  came  on  earth.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  now  in  auth<x1ty.  whether  It 
be  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  have  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  I  believe  that  much 
of  the  future  is  bound  up  In  what  labor  or- 
ganizations, management  of  business,  and 
the  public  as  a  whole  decide  to  do. 

I  believe  that  the  enemies  of  mankind  are 
always  busy.  That  they  have  no  vacations, 
and  that  constant  vigilance,  whether  in  peace 
or  war.  Is  necessary  if  the  people  of  the  world 
desire  any  degree  of  llt>erty  or  the  possession 
of  happiness.  I  t>elieve  that  the  gtxxi  In  men 
will  always  survive,  no  matter  bow  long  op- 
pression and  injustice  hold  sway.  I  believe 
there  ts  no  such  thing  as  a  millennium. 
That  the  evU  Is  ccmstantly  working  against 
the  good  of  society,  and  that  society  must  tw 
in  constant  anticipation  of  the  outbreak  of 
those  whose  desire  it  is  to  dominate. 


I  believe  that  peace  to  all  nations  in  the 
future  years  Is  t>ound  up  In  what  future  gen- 
erations of  men  and  women  will  do.  That 
the  thoughts  of  those  living  will  be  no  guide 
to  those  living  25  or  50  years  hence.  Every 
generation  must  learn  the  hard  way.  It  has 
always  been  so,  and  likely  the  future  will 
bring  no  change  in  human  thought. 

I  believe  in  economy  and  thrift,  whether  tt 
relates  to  the  great  corporation,  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  humblest  citizen.  I  believe  in 
efficiency  in  knowledge  applied  to  the  work 
in  hand,  to  the  end  that  the  greatest  volume 
of  product  may  t>e  produced,  thus  permit- 
ting It  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
I  believe  in  the  unrestricted  llt)erty  of  every 
citizen  so  long  as  he  obeys  the  laws. 

I  believe  all  men  and  women  possess  the 
inherent  right  to  work  where  they  choose, 
and  to  follow  such  occupations  as  pleases 
them  best.  I  believe  all  men  and  women, 
tmless  prevented  by  nature,  should  earn  their 
own  way  in  life  and  that  they  ahould  have 
every  opportunity  to  secure  an  education 
that  will  permit  them  to  become  useful,  pa- 
triotic citizens. 

I  believe  in  the  elimination  of  every  bu- 
reau and  commission  that  assumes  to  enact 
laws  through  directives  from  the  President. 
I  believe  that  the  functions  of  the  President 
should  be  strictly  confined  to  his  constitu- 
tional llmlU.  I  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  represent  all  classes  of  our  so- 
ciety; that  they  should  ba  men  who  believe 
in  American  institutions  and  not  foreign 
ideologies;  that  they  should  be  selected  for 
their  legal  knowledge,  their  belief  in  tiM 
Constitution,  their  fairness,  and  not  becatiaa 
of   political  favoritism. 

I  believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  in  all  the  freedoms  which 
It  gives  to  every  citizen — freedoms  that  were 
bequeathed  to  us  by  generations  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  I  believe  In  the  limi- 
tations which  the  Constitution  places  upon 
every  branch  of  our  Government.  I  believe 
in  our  courts  of  Justice,  In  our  Jury  system, 
and  the  fair  Interpretation  of  the  law.  I 
believe  in  fairness  and  equal  of^xirtunlties 
to  all  citizens;  that  there  shall  be  no  fa- 
vcx'ites  before  the  laws,  and  that  all  men  and 
women  shall  have  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

I  believe  that  some  business  management 
has  been  unfair  to  labcMr  and  the  commu- 
nity. I  likewise  believe  that  some  labor 
management  has  been  unfair  to  business 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that 
the  laws  relating  to  industry  and  labor  are 
unfair  to  the  public  because  they  recognize 
but  one  element  of  our  working  population. 
I  believe  that  paternalism  in  any  form  to 
any  group  of  our  people  will  eventually  work 
disaster  to  all  of  us. 

I  believe  in  making  money  on  your  buai- 
ness  operations,  so  long  as  money  is  the 
measuring  stick  of  human  activities.  I  be- 
lieve In  the  profit  system  because  of  its 
Incentive  to  greater  accomplishment.  I  be- 
lieve in  being  regarded  as  prosperous  other 
than  a  reputation  of  a  failure.  I  believe 
in  the  profit  system:  that  it  develops  the 
best  as  well  as  the  worst  in  the  human  mind; 
that  it  creates  employment  for  oth«v,  and 
in  the  end  builds  s  better  society  than  any 
other  system  yet  devised. 

I  believe  in  steady  employment  to  the  aatf 
that  all  may  be  prosperous.  I  believe  tbai 
strikes,  lock-outs,  and  other  upheavals  of 
business  disrupt  society,  create  enmities  and 
bitterness  to  any  commimlty.  I  believe  in 
getting  together  with  the  other  fellow  to  the 
end  that  men  and  women  may  live  together 
in  peace  and  harmony.  I  t)elleve  in  coopera- 
tion, recognizing  the  rights  of  the  other  fel- 
low as  Just  as  Important  as  my  own.  I  be- 
lieve in  good  wages  to  the  employed — vaca- 
tions with  pay — profit  sharing — free  insur- 
ance— and.  above  all.  an  atoxwphere  that 
makes  every  employee — from  the  president 
to  the  Janitor— feel  that  each  Is  an  integral 
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|wn  of  tb«  sucocMfiU  opentlon  '  f  the  busl. 


I  tcllcve  In  fre«  enterprise,  thmt  every  bu- 
man  in  America  baa  the  right  to  engate  In 
•ny  kfimnau  buatncas:  that  every  man  and 
iwman  may  orgaalae  hU  or  her  industry  In 
taJa  or  ber  own  way  wttbout  conaultlng  any 
bxireau  of  government:  that  governmental 
retrlcUona  on  the  honest  leads  to  oppression. 
favorttUm.  eatravagance.  wasU.  and  even- 
tual decay  cf  all  menui  aggreaslveness:  that 
before  the  people  of  the  world  can  hope  to 
better  their  condition,  a  complete  reversal 
must  be  accompllahed  In  the  constant  spend- 
ing of  money  throtigh  the  sale  of  bonds;  that 
deficit  spending  now  means  plenty  of  trouble 
In  the  future:  that  pay-as-you-go  Is  Impera- 
tive If  we  wish  to  survive  as  s  nation  of  frpe 
people.  There  is  no  substitute  for  living 
within  your  Income.  Thousands  have  tried 
It  in  the  past,  and  the  Invariable  answer  la 
disaster. 

I  believe  that  regardless  of  treaties  and 
the  complete  defeat  of  all  enemies  of  civil- 
Izatlon.  human  nature  will  not  change;  that 
there  Is  and  always  will  be  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  human  family  who  will  seek  to  doml- 
asto  the  vast  majority:  that  this  minority  is 
eonaUntly  active;  that  eternal  vigilance  Is 
required  on  the  part  of  the  good  to  protect 
society  from  the  bad. 

I  know  that  history  will  appraise  the  period 
of  peace  in  the  same  way  that  It  renders  a 
verdict  on  armed  conflict:  that  thoee  living 
In  peace  must  assume  respcn.siblllty  for  fu- 
ture    conditions     under     which     men     and 
women  must  live;  that  we  now  are  building 
for  romorrow.    Let  us  hope  that  greater  wis- 
dom will  prevail  in  building  the  new  struc- 
ture that  has  been  the  case  In  past  attempts. 
I  believe  that  Government  can,  within  lu 
authority,  lead  America  Into  security,  happl- 
new,   and   proeperlty.   or  disaster   that   will 
enter    ever>    household    and    penetrate    Into 
every     Industrial     Institution.       If,     during 
peace,  our  outgo  constantly  exceeds  our  in- 
come— If    we    must,    year    after    year.    Issue 
bonds  and  still  more  bonds  to  make  up  our 
dcftctts,  then   we  are  on   the   high   road  to 
national  bankruptcy.    If  we  place  a  premium 
on  Idleness  through  the  payment  of  exces- 
sive xmemployment  compensation,  excessive 
distribution  of  money  to  any  group  of  our 
people,  then  we  face  a  constantly  Increasing 
demand  for  stUl  larger  payments  from  those 
who  represent  these  groups. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  thrift  is  our  watch- 
WOTd— If,  after  the  war  with  Japan  has  been 
victoriously  concluded,  we  balance  outgo 
with  Income — If  we  use  common  sense  in  our 
over-all  expenditures — If  we  can  pay  some- 
thing each  year  on  our  public  debt — If  we 
can  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar — If  we  can  give  Industry  and  the  in- 
dividual a  constant  lowering  of  taxation, 
then  we  can  look  forward  with  the  satU- 
factlon  that  the  road  has  been  found  that 
toads  to  security,  happiness,  and  full  em- 
ployment. 

Whatever  future  America  has  Is  entirely  In 
the  declsloi    of   the  people  of  this  country. 
LAbor  can  do  much  to  steer  the  ship  of  state 
In  ths  right  direction.     Management  of  In- 
dustry la  also  a  great  factor.     But  above  all 
aingle  groups,  the  destiny  of   America  must 
reat  in  the  decisions  made  by  all  the  people. 
I  want  to  envision  the  day  when  mankind 
win  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom.     A  birth 
that  Will  outlaw  war  as  an   Instrument   in 
the    settlement    of    International    dlcputes. 
When  men  and  women  will  gather  In  peace- 
ful converse  to  dlsmss  and  settle  the  ques- 
tUm  of  nationality  wlthotit  venom  or  hatred. 
When    iHtxr     manacnMitt.    and    the    public 
will  outlaw  strikea  and  loek-oau,  and  thereby 
secure  Justice  to  ail  elemenu.    When  a  fr«« 
world  of  people  will  know  no  boundary  lines 
of  opportunity      And  when  e«ch  individual 
win  be  unrestrictrd  in  his  or  her  efforu  to 
make  the  wofid  a  belter  plaos  in  whah  to 
Uv«. 


Ckiropradk  and  Hie  Nation'i  Health 
EXTttiSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  NTW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thkrsday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  td  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  liclude  the  following  article: 

CHraoPHACnC  AND  THI  NATIONS  HiALTH 

(Prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Chi  opractors  Association,  E>aven- 
port,  Iowa  I 

PaXFACI 

Various  pntposaJs  are  before  Congress  de- 
signed to  inci  ease  the  availability  of  adequate 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
make  specific  reference  to  chi- 
presumably   a  citizen   would 


health  care  tc 
None  of  then 
ropractlc,   anp 


have  no  rigl  t  to  request  chiropractic  care 
under  any  o '  said  proposals  if  adopted  In 
their  present  form.  Attention  is  Invited  to 
the  accompai  ying  resolution  adopted  by  the 
officers  and  baard  of  control  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chiropractors  Association.  This  brief 
has  been  pre  pared  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  1  eert  to  include  chiropractic  In 
any  national  health  plan  which  may  be  en- 
acted  into  la 
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Resolution 

Government  of   the   United 
Arae^-ica.  acting  through  its  author- 
has  made  an  exhaustive  and 
survey  of  the  Nation's  health 


welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
requires  that  the  Congress  In- 
problem  of  making  adequate 
a'allable  to  all  people  regardless 
I  tatus,  and 
arge  portion  of  the  people  of 
now  regularly  depend  upon 
their  health  care,  and 
practice    of    chiropractic    Is 
distinct  from   the  practice  of 
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Congress  is  now  considering 
health  proposals,  and 
of  the  proposals  now  being 
;he  Congress  would  not  permit 
ixerclse  freedom  to  choose  the 
of   health    care   to   be   em- 
resf>ectlve  cases,  and 
freedom  of  choice  Is  the  bulwark 
form  of  government;   now, 
H 
the  officers  and  members  Of 
control   of   the   International 
isaociation.  That  the  Congress 
States   be    respectfully    petl- 
iide  ths  practice  of  chlroprac- 
1   basis   with   other   branches 
art  In   any  national   health 
may  hereafter  enact  Into  law. 
every  person  shall  have  the 
^t  to  the  selection,  use,  and 
chiropractic  health  care. 

resolved  that  copies  of  this 

furnished  to  the  President  of 

the  President  of  the  Ben- 

of    the    House   of    Repre- 

thalrman  of  the  Senate  Com- 

Lafcnr    and    Public    Welfare,    the 

he  House  Committee  on  Inter- 

)r4lgn    Commerce,    and    to    the 

Administrator, 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  sub- 
thls  30th   day   of   April. 


Piesldent.  B  J.  Palmer.  D  C. 
Davenport.  Iowa:  First  Vice 
1    L.  George  Orupe.  D.  C.  6an 


Angelo.  Tex.;  Second  Vice  President, 
A  A.  Adams,  D.  C,  Tacoma.  Wash.; 
Third  Vice  President.  Herbert  R. 
Reaver,  D.  C.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, M.  E.  McDermott. 
Davenport,  Iowa;  Board  of  Control: 
Ernest  8.  Orandchamp.  D.  C.  Ph.  C, 
Holyoke.   Mass.;    Walter   O.   Peterson, 

D.  C .  Ph.  C,  Pueblo.  Colo.;  C.  F.  Au- 
mann,  D.  C,  Ph.  C.  Indianapolis,  Ind^ 
Charles  Helss.  D.  C.  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Pla.;   A.  E.  Llll,  D.  C,  Belleville.  IH.; 

E.  R.  BeBout,  D.  C.  Ph.  C.  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.;  G.  M.  O  Nell,  D.  C.  Ph.  C, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  L.  K.  Grlffln,  D.  C. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Walter  Gingericb. 
D.  C.  Reseda,  Calif.;  Elmer  G.  Green, 
D.  C.  Ph.  C.  Seattle  Wash.;  Fred  C. 
Sears,  D.  C.  Worcester,  Mass.;  R.  W. 
Tyer,  D.  C,  Ph.  C,  Jackson,  Miss. 

CHIROPRACTIC    PROFESSION    SERVES    LARCE 
PHOPORTION   OF    POPm-ATlON 

More  than  30.000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  have  accepted  chiropractic  health 
service  •  •  •  served  by  the  second  largest 
of  the  healing  arts  professions,  chiropractic, 
comprising  nearly  20.000  practitioners  located 
in  every  section  of  the  country. 

If  a  national  health  plan  is  adopted,  tha 
30,000,000  chiropractic  patients  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  way  which  will  permit  freedom 
to  choose  chiropractic  care  as  well  as  medical 
and  dental  care,  and  on  the  same  equal  basis. 

CHlHOPaACTTC  SEPARATE  AND  DISTINCT  FROU 
MEDICINE 

Chiropractic  has  approached  the  problem 
of  the  cause  of  disease  from  an  entirely  new 
and  fresh  viewpoint  from  that  of  medicine. 
It  was  developed  Independently  from  medi- 
cine, and  does  not  employ  medical  procedures. 

Furthermore,  chiropractic  offers  a  type  of 
health  service  not  otherwise  available. 
Medical  doctors  do  not  practice  chiro- 
practic •  •  •  Chiropractors  do  not  prac- 
tice medicine.  The  two  types  of  service  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct.  This  separate 
and  distinct,  coequal  and  Independent,  status 
of  chiropractic  has  been  recognized  by  State 
legislation  and  licensure  without  reference  to 
medical  licensure. 

SCOPE  or  CHIROPRACTIC  PRINCIPLE  AND  PRACTIO 

Chiropractors  limit  practice  to  the  ad- 
justment, by  hand  only,  of  the  articulations 
of  the  human  spinal  column  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  Interference  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  nerve  energy  between  brain  and  body. 

Briefly,  chiropractic  holds  that  human  ail- 
ments are  caused  by  Interference  to  the  nat- 
ural flow  of  nerve  energy  between  brain  cell 
and  tissue  cell.  Thus,  if  an  organ  of  the 
body  Is  falling  to  receive  normal  quantity 
flow  of  nerve  energy,  this  Is  manifested  In  the 
particular  organ  affected  by  either  lack  of 
function  or  excess  of  function,  which  Is 
di.se  ase. 

Interference  to  free  flow  of  nerve  energy 
occurs  most  frequently  In  the  nerve  trunks 
passing  through  the  spinal  column.  Tlie 
Interference  Is  produced  by  misalignment 
(called  subluxation)  of  the  vertebral  seg- 
ments composing  the  spinal  column, 

SCIENTIFIC    CHUIOPRACTIC    ANALYSIS 

The  chlropract4}r  detects  subluxutlons  by 
use  of  palliation.  X-ray  and  other  selentlflo 
instruments.  The  chiropractor  tletermlnea 
whether  Interference  to  natural  flow  of 
nerve  energy  Is  preaent.  From  this  analysis, 
the  chiropractor  decides  whether  the  par- 
ticular case  Is  a  chiropractic  case,  or  whether 
the  individual  should  be  referred  to  another 
type  Of  practitioner.  If.  m  the  opinion  of 
the  chiropractor,  there  is  a  chiropractic  case 
the  chiropractor  will  make  an  adjustment 
of  the  sublu.iated  vertebra  or  vertebrae  In 
the  manufr  Indlcatetl  by  the  analysis  thus 
removiMk,'  the  Interference  to  natural  flow  of 
nerve  energy  between  brain  and  body     Func- 
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tkm  of  the  affected  xirgans  of  the  body  Is 
thereby  restored  to  normal — wlUA  la  kaaltJb. 
Chiropractic  scjileea  do  not  tfepead  <m 
medical  dlagnoals  for  a  proper  appUeatloo. 
None  ot  the  analytical  proccdurea  ateee  out- 
lined are  medical  proeadnres  Howrfcr.  tbe 
chiropractor  Is  adeqnatciy  tnOned  to  recoff- 
nlze  the  various  rtlBginTWI  conditions  for 
the  purpose  ot  complying  with  health  lavs, 
rules  and  regulations 

CBnomacnc  uwevuk-no  rr  ssvAaATs 
uczMstnue 
Hie  chiropractor  Is  an  expert  In  a  particu- 
lar field  of  practice,  as  evidenced  by  licensure 
recoenitlon  in  the  various  State  jarladlctkms. 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Tetitlorles  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Thus,  the  people  are 
assured  of  qualified  practitioners,  and  the 
matntrnance  <tf  high  professional  standards. 
Wherever  legislators  have  failed  to  provide 
coequal  stattis  with  medicine,  the  regula- 
tions are  frivolous,  unrealistic,  and  unen- 
forceable. Medical  students  are  not  exam- 
ined to  test  a  knowledge  ot  dhlropractic 
principles;  chlropracicrs  're  not  trained  to 
practice  materia  medica.  Studies  of  sciences 
which  are  dissimilar  in  theory  and  practice 
are  bound  to  be  poles  apart.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  national  health  plan  must  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  Independent  status  of  chiro- 
practic. 

CHJBUpaacnc  RasaaacB 

Science  is  a  body  of  provable  facts.  Sci- 
ence, therefore,  is  not  the  subject  of  belief, 
but  the  subject  of  observable  phenomenon! 
Chiropractic  is  a  science  and  has  demcn- 
ctratad  the  Indisputable  fact  that  correct 
application  of  the  chiropractic  principle  re- 
stores health  to  sick  people  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  In  which  chiropractic  care  Is 
Indicated.  Therefore.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
that  a  particular  group  of  Individuals  be- 
lieve In  or  do  not  believe  in  chiropractic. 
Chiropractic  Is  performing  a  vital  health 
service  to  the  Nation,  and  a  vital  health  serv- 
ice to  the  people,  and  that  service  must  be 
recognl«ed  by  including  chiropractic  in  the 
national  health  plan. 

THE  PBOPLX  Mt;ST  BR  SXaVES 

Public  sentiment  is  the  most  vital  constit- 
uent of  our  democratic  society.  Ho  law 
can  endure  against  public  opinion. 

The  chiropractic  profession  has  continued 
to  grow  because  the  science  of  chiropractic 
fcta  alck  people  well.  The  same  people  will 
damand  that  chiropractic  be  accorded  a 
proper  coequal  status  in  Federal  health  leg- 
islation. Not  only  chiropractic  patlenu.  but 
all  who  believe  In  justice  and  equality  tiefore 
the  law.  Insist  that  in  any  issue  as  Important 
as  the  Nation's  health,  full  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  rights  and  privileges  ot 
all  cltlaens. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  International 
Chiropractors  Association.  B.  J.  Palmer.  D.  C 
Ph.  C,  president. 


Commission  on  Reorranization  ot  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  OoTemment: 


Reorf  aniuticn  of  Exemthre  Braaci  of  die 
GoTcniBent 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiIARKS 

or 

HON  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALiroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 

o«D,  I  include  the  following  analysis  of 

the  status  of  the  recommendation  of  the 

XCV— App. 350 


RSCOM- 

o«  Rb- 

ITION  ■    or    TBS    EXJLUflVl 

OonamczirT,  un  or  Bfua. 
QMantATton  Plajcb   t»  Wexx   aa  or 
Pnmmwmr  Mstbul  (81st  Oomc  .  1st 
TO  Jvn  3*.  IM0)  * 

GomBilsaion  Chairman's  letter  transmitting 
■tateawnt  in  regard  to  flUnc  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  in  a  series  of  parts  or  vol- 
umes with  the  Congress,  and  i  r  i  »iff  nrtlin. 
that  authority  be  granted  the  nvMntt  to 
initiate  reorganization  plans;  filed  January 
13.  1»49  (H  Doc   No  37). 

Jtefiort 
General  Managemeat  of  the  Bxecutiv« 
Branch.  FUed  Fetarvary  7  (H.  Doc.  No.  56). 
Appendix  E.  Task  Force  Report  on  Depart- 
mental Management.  iC^ily  those  supfxvt- 
Izig  documents  published  by  the  Cc 
as  appendices  are  listed  here.) 

Status  tn  House 

Report  referred  to  House  Expenditures 
Committee. 

StmtM*  in  Sen^U 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Expenditures 
Committee. 

President's  message  of  January  17  «H-  Doe. 
No.  43)  recommends  enactment  of  a  new 
reorganisation  act. 

Sftus  ta  Uomsa 

H.  R.  15«S.  Reorganisation  Act  ot  1M8. 
Introduced  January  17:  referred  to  Kxpendi- 
tures  Committee. 

H.  R.  2361.  Reorganization  Act  of  IMS. 
Introduced  Feliruary  7:  referred  to  Expendi- 
tures Committee.  Reported  February  7  (H. 
Rept.   No.  23 ) ;    passed  February  7. 

Status  fa  Senate 

S.  S26.  Reorganization  Act  of  19i9.  intro- 
duced January  17:  referred  to  Expenditures 
Committee:  reported  April  7  (S  Rept  No. 
232). 

S.  942.  General  Cxeetitlve  ItanavsoMnt  Act 
of  1948.  Introduced  Feliruary  14;  leteiied  to 
Expenditures  Committee. 

Senate  asks  for  a  conferenoe.  May  16. 
House  agrees  to  a  conference.  May  17.  Con- 
ference committee  reports.  June  16  (H.  Rept. 
No.  843) 

Cosifennee  report  agreed  to  in  aenata  and 
House.  June  17  Bill  signed  by  the  PresMsnt. 
June  ao.  now  Public  Law  108.  Bighty-flrst 
Congress. 

Prcaldent's  message  of  June  30  (H.  Doc.  No. 
2311  tranamiu  seven  raorganlaatiaii  plana, 
arlth  explanatory  comment,  for  the  conaidera- 
tion  of  the  Congreas. 

Status  in  Sense 
H.  R.  2613.  General  Executive  Management 
Act  of  1949,  introduced  Febrtiary  10;  referred 
to  Kspenditures  Committee. 

H.  R.   103.  Federal  TtaiBc   Bureau  Act  of 
1949.  introduced  January  3;  referred  to  Inter- 
state and  F\}reign  Commerce  Committee 
Status  tn  Senate 

S.  1095.  Federal  Ttafflc  Bureau  Act  of  1948, 
introdticed  February  25:  referred  to  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

aaoacAxiTATioM  plan  ho.  4  or  iMt 

Tranaferring  the  National  Security  Cotmcll 
and  the  National  Security  Resottroea  Board 
to  the  Executive  OIBce  of  the  President  (H. 
Doc.  No.  235);  submitted  June  30.  and  re- 
ferred In  each  House  to  the  Committee  on 
Executive  Bxpendlturea. 

President's  message  of  May  9  <H.  Doc.  No. 
176)  contains  statement  on  reports  of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 


'  Referred    to    hereafter   as   "The    Hoorer 

Commission.  ■■ 

»  Whenever  a  date  is  given  below.  It  Is  un- 
derstood to  refer  to  the  year  1949. 


Jtcport 

Personnel    Manafement. 
10  (H-Ooe  Ho.  M). 
Report  on 

StmtUM  t»  BamM 

Report    referred    to    Bouae    IxpendlttBrcs 

Committee. 

H.R.80t.  to  Inocaae  the  salaries  of  «ka 
President.  Vice  PresMent.  the  Speaker  of  the 
Botne.  and  of  the  heads  of  ezecuuvc  de- 
partmoits:  introduced  January  5:  refeired 
to  Committee  oa  Boat  CMoe  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  5181.  to  provide  for  the  estcnaioo  of 
the  civU  service:  mtrudooed  June  16;  referred 
to  Poat  Ottce  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Expenditures 
Orwnwtfttee. 

&  108.  to  Increase  the  salarias  ot  the  Pres- 
ident Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  tha 
and  of  the  heads  at  executive  de- 
mtroduosd  January  5:  referred 
to  Ooaanuttee  on  Post  OAoe  and  CivU  Semoe. 

3.4W.  to  increaae  rates  of  compensation 
of  the  heads  of  executive  departmenta  and 
mdependent  a^ncies;  mtroduoed  January 
13:  referred  to  Post  Oflice  and  Civil  Service 
Committee:  reported  March  18  (S  Rept. 
ISO). 

S.  1703.  Position  Classification  and  Pay  Act 
of  1948;  Introduced  May  4;  referred  to  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

S.  3111.  to  revise  the  pnsonnel  policy  gov- 
erning the  civil  service  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes;  introdueed  June  30; 
referred  to  Committee  on  Post  GAee  and  CivU 
Service. 

tmSC  t  KI2ATION    PLAN     NO.    9    C^     1»4S 

TO  {Hxnrlde  for  unified  direcuon  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  the  executive  affairs  of  the 
Commission  (H.  Doc.  No.  236);  submitted 
June  30.  and  referred  in  each  Bouse  to  the 
Committee  on  Kecutive  Bspenditnrca. 

Meport 
OOee   of   General    Services-Supply   Activ- 
ities    FUad  Ffehroary  14  (H.  Doc.  No  73). 

StatTU  in  House 

Report  referred  to  House  Expenditures 
Committee. 

Statu*  m  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Sxpendittirce 
Committee. 

Report 

Appendix  B.  Task  Force  Report  on  the  Fed- 
eral Supply  System.  Appendix  C.  Task  Force 
Report  on  Records  Management. 

Status  in  House 

H.  R.  1745,  for  the  more  economical  opera- 
tion ot  the  general  supply  fund  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Supply.  Department  of  the  Tteas- 
ury.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  2641.  Central  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  Introduced  February  14;  referred 
to  Bxpendlttires  Committee. 

H.  R.  3781.  Federal  Property  Act  of  1949. 
Introduced  February  16;  referred  to  Expendi- 
tures Committee.    Reported  May  18. 

H.  R.  4754.  Federal  Property  and  AdminU- 
trative  Services  Act  of  1949.  superseding  H.  R. 
2W1;  Introduced  May  18;  reported  May  24 
(H.  Rept.  No.  670). 

Status  tn  Senate 

6  597.  revising  provisions  relating  to  the 
general  supply  fund  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Introduced  January  24;  referred  to 
Expenditures  Committee. 

S.  990.  Federal  Property  Act  of  1940.  Intro- 
duced February  17;  referred  to  Expenditures 
Committee. 

S.  991.  Central  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  Introduced  February  17;  referred  to 
Executive  Expenditures  Committee. 

S.  1809.  to  simplify  the  procurement,  utlll- 
aation,  and  disposal  of  Government  (»opcrty. 
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to  reorganize  certain  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  and   for   other    purposes.    Introduced 
^  May  9:  referred  to  Expenditures  Committee: 

reported  May  9  (S   Rept.  No.  338). 

8.  2020.  superseding  8.  1809.  Introduced 
June  8:  referred  to  Expenditures  Committee; 
reported  June  8  (S  Rept.  No.  475). 

Report 
The  Post  Oaice.     Filed  February  17  (H.  Doc. 
No.  76).     Appendix  I.  Task  Force  Report  on 
the  Post  Office 

Status  in  House 
Report  referred  to  Post  Office  Committee. 
H.  R.  5177.  to  provide  for  the  reorganl/a- 
-^  tlon   of   the   Post   OfBce   Department.   Intro- 

^  duced    June    16;    referred    to   Committee   on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  S«?nate  Expenditures 
Committee. 

S.  2062.  making  changes  in  laws  applicable 
to  the  Post  Office  Depaitment  in  order  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
Department,   and   for  other  purposes,  intro- 

•  duced  June   13:   referred  to  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee 

RZOaCANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    3.    OF    1»49 

To  provide  for  the  strengthening  and  Im- 
provement of  the  organ..zaiion  oi  the  Po-st 
Office  Department  (H.  Doc.  No.  224),  sub- 
mitted June  20.  and  referred  In  each  House 
to  the  Committee  on  Exe<:utive  Expenditures. 

Report 
Foreign  Affairs.     Piled  February  21  (H.  Doc. 
No.  79).     Appendix  H.  Task  Force  Report  on 
Foreign    Affairs. 

Status  in  House 
Report   referred   to   House   Foreign    AfTairs 
^^   Committee. 
^.^-"""'^  Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Expenditures 
Committee. 

President's  message  of  March  4  recom- 
mends the  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Status  in  House 

H  R  3559,  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Introduced  March  15:  re- 
ferred to  Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  reported 
May  3  (H.  Rept.  No  500):  laid  on  table  May 
12;  8.  1704  passed  with  amendments.  May  12, 
In  lieu. 

Status  in  Senate 

8  1704.  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  introduced  April  16;  re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  April  26  (S.  Rept.  No  304);  passed 
May  6;  paaaed  House,  amended.  May  12.  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  House  amendments.  May  16; 
approved  May  26:  became  Public  Law  73. 
Kigtaty-flrst  Congre.ss. 

Report 

Department  of  Agriculture.     Filed  Febru- 
ary 22  tH.  Doc.  No    80)       Appendix  M,  Task 
Force  Report  on  Agricultiu-ai  Activities. 
Status  in  House 

Report  referred  to  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

H  R.  5179,  to  provide  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Intro- 
duced June  16;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Afrlculture. 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Expenditure* 
Committee. 

S.  20SA,  to  permit  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  effectuate  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  CommUsioa 
relating  to  the  Departmei-t;  Introduced  June 
13;  referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  • 

•  fiudgeMng  and  Aecountlng.     Filed  Febru- 
ary 25  (H   R.  Doc.  No  84)      Appendix  F,  Task 


Force  Report 

counting 


Report 
Committee. 

H.  R.  5178. 
accounting  s 
ment.   intr'Klliced 
Exp)enditures 


Activities. 

Status  in  House 
referred    to    House    Expenditures 


:st 


Report 
Committee. 

S.  2054.  to 
termlne  the  f^rm 
of  departmen 
poses.   introd|iced 
Expenditures 


Statns  in  Senate 
referred    to    Senate    Expenditures 


authorize  the  President  to  de- 
of  the  national  budget  and 
al  estimates,  and  for  other  pur- 
June   15;    referred   to  the 
Committee. 


National 
February  28 
Task  Force 
ganizatlon. 


Report 
^curity     Organization.       Filed 
(H.  Doc.  No.  86 ».     Appendix  G, 
R  ;port  on  National  Security  Or- 


Report 
Committee. 


Status  in  House 
ref^red  to  House  Armed  Services 


Report 
Committee. 

President's 
No    99) 
thority  withl 
Ization   to 


Status  in  Senate 
referred    to   Senate    Expenditures 


message  of  March  7   (H.  Doc. 
recorjmends  transfer  of  certain  au- 
the  National  Gecurity  Organ- 
tl^e   Secretary   of   Defense. 


H.  R  2216 
Act  of  1947, 
tary  of  Defence 
to    Armed 
March  10   (H 
18;  passed 
36,  Eighty 

H.   R    3845 
tary 

partment 
Armed  Serv 


o 


S  ir vices 


Sei  late 
-fin  t 


Establls  iment 


S  108.  ame 
of  1947  by 
partment    ( 
duced  January 
Committee. 

S    1269,  to 
Establlshmen 
Introduced  Mirch 
Ices  Commltt  ?e 

8.  1845,  Nat  onal 
of  1949.  introduced 
Services 
Rept.  No.  36« 
House   Armed 
(To  convert 
ment  into  an 
enlarge  the 

S.  2054,  to 
termlne  the  firm 
of    deparlmei  tal 
purposes:  in 
Expenditure! 


Veterans 
No.  92).    Noni 


Report 
Committee. 

H.  R.  1844, 
Veterans"  Affa 
ferred  to 


Report 
Committee. 


S.  2019.  to 
Corporation, 
Finance  Comiiiittee 


Department 
(H    Doc    No 
Appendix  N. 


on  Fiscal.  Budgeting  and  Ac- 


to  Improve  the  budgeting  and 
ems  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
June   16;   referred  to  the 
Committee. 


Status  in  House 


o  amend  the  National  Security 

provide  for  an  Under  Secre- 

.  Introduced  March  8;  referred 

Committee.      Reported 

Rept.  No.  104 ) ;   passed  March 

May  7;  became  .^ubllc  Law 

Congress. 

to  convert  the  National  Mlll- 

Into   an    executive    de- 

ln|roduced  March  28;  referred  to 

Committee. 


MC'S 


Status  in  Senate 


ding  the  National  Security  Act 

estkblUhlng  a  single  executive  de- 

D^partment  of  Defense),   intro- 

5:  referred  to  Armed  Services 

convert  the  National  Military 

Into  an  executive  department, 

16;  refe'red  to  Armed  Serv- 

Security  Act  Amendments 
May  12;  referred  to  Armed 
reported    May    12    (S. 
;   passed  May  26;   referred  to 
Services   Committee   May   27 
National  MUitary  Establlsh- 
executlve  department,  and  to 
pbwers  of  the  Secretary.) 
Jiuthorize  the  President  to  de- 
of  the  national  budget  and 
estimates,    and    for    other 
tAjduced  May  13;  referred  to  the 
Committee. 


Com  mlttee; 


t  le 


Report 
AlTalrs.     Filed  March  2  (H.  Doc. 


Status  in  House 
referred  to  House  Veterans'  Affairs 


to  establish  a  Department  of 
rs.  Introduced  January  25:  re- 
it  ures  Committee. 


Expend 

Status  <n  Senate 
referred    to   Senate    Expenditures 


tabllsh  a  Veterans'  Insurance 
Ikitroduced  June  8;   referred  to 


ileport 

of  Commerce.     Filed  March  7 
100),     (See  Taak  Force  Report, 
Regulatory  C<.>mmtssions. ) 


vn 


Status  in  House 

Report  referred  to  House  Interstate  and 
Forei  ;n  Commerce  Committee 

H.  R.  5180,  to  provide  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Introduced 
June  16;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  E-xpenditures 
Committee. 

S.  2058.  to  provide  for  an  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  and  to  facilitate 
the  effectuation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  relative  to  the  De- 
partment. Introduced  June  13:  referred  to 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee 

REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    7    OF    194  9 

To  transfer  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion from  the  Federal  Works  Agency  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (H.  Doc.  No.  288): 
submitted  June  20.  and  referred  in  each 
House  to  the  Committee  on  Executive  Ex- 
penditures. 

Report 

Treasury  Department.  Filed  March  10  (H. 
Doc.  No.  115) . 

Status  in  House 

Report  referred  to  House  Expenditures 
Committee 

H.  R.  2084,  directing  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  premiums  on  bonds  of  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees.  Introduced 
April  7;  referred  to  Expenditures  Committee. 

H.  R.  2871  and  H.  R.  2945.  Identical  bills. 
were  introduced  February  21  and  22.  respec- 
tively; referred  to  Expenditures  Committee. 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Expenditures 
Committee. 

S  193.  directing  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  premiums  on  bonds  of  Government 
officers  and  employees,  introduced  January  3; 
referred  to  Expenditures  Committee. 

S.  1559,  to  establish  a  National  Monetary 
Commission,  introduced  April  11;  referred  to 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee:  reported 
June  1  (S.  Rept.  No.  43);  passed  June  1. 

Report 
See  appendix  F.  Fiscal.  Budgeting  and  Ac- 
counting   Activities,    under    Budgeting    and 
Accounting,  above. 

Status  in  House 

H.  R.  2830,  directing  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  premiums  on  bonds  of  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees.  Introduced 
February  17;  referred  to  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee. 

H.  R.  5174.  to  provide  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  Introduced 
June  16:  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

Status  in  Senate 

S.  1692.  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
official  bonds  covering  Government  officers 
and  employees  without  charge  to  such  offi- 
cers and  employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  April  25;  referred  to  Expenditures 
Committee. 

S.  1997,  to  establish  a  Fidelity  Trust  Fund 
to  Issue  fidelity  bonds  to  Federal  employees 
without  cost  to  them.  Introduced  June  6; 
referred  to  the  Expenditures  Committee. 

S  2058.  to  permit  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  effectuate  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
relating  to  the  Department.  Introduced  June 
13;  referred  to  Finance  Committee. 

Report 
Regulatory   Commissions,    filed    March    12 
(H    Doc.  No.  116).     Appendix  N.  Task  Force 
Report  on  Regulatory  Commissions. 

Status  in  House 

Report  referred  to  House  ExpeuO; cures 
Committee. 
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H.  R  3C«,  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  of  1949,  Introduced  January  3;  referred 
to  Expenditures  Committee. 

H.  R.  5173.  to  provide  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  regulatory  agencies,  Introduced 
June  16;   referred  to  Expenditures  Ctimmlt- 

t€«. 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Expenditures 
Committee. 

8. 402.  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
of  1949.  Introduced  January  13;  referred  to 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

S.  2069,  making  certain  changes  In  the  laws 
applicable  to  regulatory  agencies,  so  as  to 
effectuate  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  relating  to  them,  intro- 
duced June  13:  referred  to  Expenditures 
Committee. 

S  2073.  identical  with  S.  2059.  introduced 
Jtuie  14;  referred  to  Expenditures  Commit- 
tee. 

KXORGANIZATION     PLAN    NO.    S    OP     1949 

To  Strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  by 
making  the  Chairman  the  chief  executive 
and  administrative  officer  of  the  Commission 
and  vesting  ^  him  responsibility  for  the 
appointment  of  personnel,  and  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  their  activities 
(H.  Rept.  No.  227):  submitted  June  20.  and 
referred  In  each  Hou^e  to  the  Committee  on 
Executive  Expenditures. 

Report 

Department  of  Labor  Filed  March  14 
(H.  Doc  No.  119).  None.  (No  bill  relating 
to  the  reorganization  of  this  Department 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Congress 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  staff  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 
Committee.) 

Status  in  House 

Report  referred  to  House  Eipenditiu-ea 
Committee. 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Expenditures 
Committee. 

aXORCANIZATION    PLAN    NO.     *    OP     1949 

Transferring  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  from  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  vesting  in 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  with  respect 
to  employment  services  and  unemployment 
compensation  (H.  Doc.  No.  223);  submitted 
June  20.  and  referred  in  each  House  to  the 
Committee  on  Executive  Expenditures. 

Report 

Department  of  the  Interior.  Filed  March 
17  (H.  Doc.  No.  122).  Appendix  L,  Task 
Force  Report  on  Nattiral  Resources.  Ap- 
pendix Q.  Task  Force  Report  oo  Public 
Works. 

Status  in  House 

Report  referred  to  House  Public  Lands 
Committee. 

H.  R.  5176.  to  provide  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in- 
troduced June  16;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands. 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Expenditttrea 
Committee. 

S.  2057.  to  permit  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  effectuate  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
lating to  the  Department.  Introduced  June 
13;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
lufUlar  Affairs. 

Report 

Social  Security.  Bducatlon  and  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Filed  March  18  (H.  Doc.  No.  129).  Ap- 
pendix P,  Task  Force  Report  on  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


Status  in  Bouae 

Report  referred  to  House  Expenditures 
Committee. 

H.  R.  782,  to  constitute  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  a  Department  of  Welfare.  Introduced 
January  5;  referred  to  the  Expenditures 
Conunittee;  reported  February  15  (H.  Doc 
No.  122). 

H.  R.  1402.  to  establish  a  Department  oi 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  Introduced 
January  13;  referred  to  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee. 

H.  R  5175,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Welfare,  introduced 
June  16;  referred  to  Expenditures  Committee 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Expendittiree 
Committee. 

S.  656,  NaUonal  Education  Agency  Act  of 
1949,  introduced  January  27;  referred  to 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 

S  2Ce0,  to  e.«tablL«h  a  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, introduced  June  13:  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures. 

tPOeCANIZATlON    Pl-AN    NO.     »    OP    1949 

To  provide  for  a  Department  of  Welfare, 
which  will  perform  the  functions,  and  con- 
duct the  programs,  now  administered  by  the 
Federal  Bectirity  Agency,  this  Department  is 
to  take  its  place  among  the  principal  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Government  (H. 
Doc.  No.  222);  submitted  June  20;  referred 
in  each  House  to  the  Committee  on  Execu- 
tive Expenditures. 

Report 

Medical  activities.  Filed  March  21  iH 
Doc.  No.  128).  AppendU  O.  Task  Force  Re- 
port on  Federal  Me<ilcal  Services. 

Status  tn  House 

Report  referred  to  Hoiise  Expenditures 
Committee. 

H.  R  184.  Health.  Education,  and  Security 
Department  Act  of  1949.  introduced  January 
3;   referred  to  Expenditures  Committee. 

H.  R.  1402.  Department  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare  Act  of  1949.  Introduced  January 
13;  referred  to  Expenditures  Committee. 

H.  R.  5182.  for  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Medical  Administration,  introduced 
June  16;  referred  to  Expenditures  Commit- 
tee 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  6enate  Expenditures 
Committee. 

S.  1581.  to  establish  a  National  Health 
Agency.  Introduced  April  4;  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

8  1679.  to  establish  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan.  Introduced  April  25:  referred 
to  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

8.  2006.  to  establish  a  United  Medical  Ad- 
ministration, introduced  June  7;  referred  to 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report 

Overseas  Administration.  Federal -State 
relations.  Federal  research,  filed  March  25. 
(H.  Doc.  No.  140) .    None. 

Status  tn  Bouae 

Report  referred  to  House  Bxpendlturee 
Committee. 

HR.  5172,  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  overseas  activities,  introduced  June  16,  re- 
ferred to  Expenditures  Committee. 

H.  R.  2389.  to  establish  a  temporary  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, introduced  February  7;  referred  to 
Expenditures  Committee;  hearings  held  by 
Joint  committee  May  9-lS. 

H.  R.  8184,  H.  R.  8994.  and  H.  R.  4507. 
Identical  bills  with  H.  R.  2389. 

H.  P..  12.  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1949,  introduced  January  3:  referred  to 
Interstate  :*nd  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

H.  R  185.  H.  R.  311.  H.  R.  1845,  H  R  2308. 
and  H.  R.  2751.  Identical  bills  with  H.  R.  12. 


Status  in  Senate 


Report  referred  to  Senate  Expenditures 
Committee. 

8.  2061,  to  create  a  commission  to  study  the 
administration  of  the  overseas  activities  of 
the  Government  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  with  respect  to  these  activi- 
ties. Introduced  June  13;  referred  to  the  Sx- 
pendltiu-es  Committee. 

S.  2072,  Identical  with  S.  2061.  Introduced 
June  14;  referred  to  the  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee. 

8.  767.  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  introduced 
February  3;  referred  to  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee. 

S.  810.  to  establish  a  temporary  National 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relationa. 
introduced  February  7;  referred  to  Expendi- 
ttires  Committee. 

S.  1946,  to  establish  a  permanent  National 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
Introduced  May  26;  referred  to  the  Expendi- 
tures Committee;  reported  June  13. 

Ssnate  Joint  Resolution  41,  to  establish  a 
Commission  To  Study  Intergovernmental 
Fiscal  Relationships,  introduced  January  27; 
referred  to  Expenditures  Committee. 

S.  247,  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1949.  introduced  January  16;  referred  to 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee:  re- 
ported March  3  (8.  Rept.  No.  90):  passed 
March  18;  referred  to  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  March  22. 

Report 

Business  enterprises.  Filed  April  1  (H. 
Doc.  No.  152).  (No  bill  relating  to  the  re- 
organization of  business  enterprises  durtng 
the  isesent  session  of  the  Congress  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  staff.)  Appendix  J, 
Taak  Force  Report  on  Revolving  Fimds  and 
Business  Enterprises.  Appendix  R.  Task 
Force  Report  on  Lending  Agencies. 

Status  in  Bouse 

Report    referred    to    House    Expenditures 

Committee. 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Kxpenditurea 
Committee. 

Report 

Concluding  report.  Filed  April  20  iH. 
Doc.  No.  197). 

Status  in  House 

Report  referred  to  House  Expenditures 
Committee. 

Status  in  Senate 

Report  referred  to  Senate  Expendittires 
Committee. 

This  report  contains  an  Index  to  all  com- 
mission reports  and  all  published  task  iorc9 
reports. 

Hons 

This  material  has  been  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive 
Departments.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  sub- 
committee to  provide  Members  of  Congress 
from  time  to  time  with  Information  relating 
to  these  Important  reports.  All  pertinent 
additlcmal  information  regarding  their  prog- 
ress will  be  inserted  in  this  analysis  In  ftrture 
revisions. 

Typescript  reports:  In  addition  to  the 
Commission  reports  and  the  published  task 
force  reports,  there  are  available  in  many 
cases  additional  t3rpe8cript  reports.  These 
were  not  reproduced  in  such  quantities  as  to 
permit  of  general  distribution,  but  a  com- 
plete set  of  them  is  available  tn  the  office  of 
the  subcommittee  (room  1611),  where  they 
may  be  consulted. 

Indexes  of  reports:  Reports  and  Pub>is^?d 
Task   Force  Reports,  an  Index   prepared   »7 
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the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library  of 
Congreaa,  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditure* In  the  Executive  Departments,  ap- 
pears (1)  In  the  Concluding  Report  of  the 
Commission  and  (2)  as  a  Senate  committee 
print. 

Unpublished  Task  Force  Reports:  An  Index 
of  these  was  also  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  Library  of  Congress,  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  In 
the  Executive  Departments. 

Summaries  of  reports:  Among  numerous 
summaries  of  these  are  listed  below  in  sepa- 
rate groups.  So  far  as  summaries  emanat- 
ing from  private  sources  are  concerned,  the 
staff  assumes  no  responsibility  for  either 
their  contents  or  their  adequ<\cy,  but  lists 
them  here  becatiae  It  is  believed  they  may  be 
useful. 

OmClAL    OKICIN 

CommUsion  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  con- 
cluding report  (Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.    1949). 

Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments.  Digest  of  Reports  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government  (Slst 
Cong.,  1st  sees..  Senate  committee  print, 
1949). 

paiVATX  OIICIN 

Big  Goverr.ment.  Can  It  Be  Managed  Effec- 
tively?-Fortune  magazine  supplement,  May 
1949.     Twenty-page  summary. 

Hoover  Commission  High  Lights:  Report 
Recommendations  Summarized.  Tax  Digest 
(California  Taxpayers  Association) ,  May  1949, 
pages  149-173. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mlnlon.  Public  Administration  Review, 
spring  1949.  pages  73-99.  Reprints  avaUable 
from  the  American  Society  for  Public  Admin- 
istratlon.  1913  East  Sixtieth  Street.  Chicago, 

The  Hoover  Commission  Report  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Oorerament  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  1949).  Contains  text  of  reports  and 
recommendations,  minus  statements  of  dis- 
senting views. 


Reorf anization :  A  Time-Honored  Meani 
to  Good  GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  J.  LINEMAN 

or  ILLIMOIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1949 

Mr.  UNEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  Nation  has  been 
directed  to  the  need  for  reorganization 
within  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  accomphshment  of  this. 
It  is  felt.  wiU  reward  with  new  standards 
of  economy  and  efflcient  service.  In 
1947  with  blpartLsan  sponsorship,  we 
saw  the  creation  of  a  Comml.ssion  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Oovernment.  This  body  was  com- 
posed of  12  distinguished  citizens,  drawn 
from  various  phases  of  public  and  private 
life. 

The  reports  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  this  Commission  have  met  with 
enthusiastic  response  In  all  quarters. 

At  this  time  it  may  be  well  to  point  out. 
that  the  reports  of  the  Commission  on 
Organization,  sometimes  referred  to  as 


the  Hoove  •  Commission,  do  not  in  them- 
selves embody  a  plan  or  blueprint.  They 
are  primal  ily  drawn  to  focus  attention  on 
keystone  r  eeds  in  the  departments  of  our 
Govemmeit.  It  might  be  well  to  add 
also  that  r  ot  all  of  the  reports  submitted 
to  the  Coigress  were  unanimous.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  frequent  dissents 
among  thii  commission  members  them- 
selves as  t  >  the  feasibility  of  this  or  that 
proposal.  In  this  respect  they  parallel 
the  decisions  of,  for  instance,  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  of  the  United  States.  It 
w  ould  be  \  'ell  to  bear  in  mind  also,  that 
appropriate  weight  should  be  given  to 
many  of  he  dissenting  views,  because 
they  were  (  ffered  by  Individuals  with  spe- 
cific expel  ience  in  the  particular  field 
under  stu  ly.  These  recommendations 
represent  i  real  beginning  in  improved 
admlnlstra  tlon  and  reduction  of  the  costs 
of  Governifient.  Needless  to  say.  consid- 
eration foi  possible  enactment  has  met 
with  a  mo<  t  heartening  reception  among 
the  Members  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. 

It  becon  es  apparent  after  a  study  of 
these  reports,  that  a  very  real  problem 
confronts  (  ur  Congress  today.  They  have 
the  difBcu  t  task  of  evolving  from  these 
recommen  lations  legislation  which  will 
achieve  tie  objective  sought,  and  de- 
sired by  al  interested  citizenry. 

The  reccmmendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  C  organization  can  be  accom- 
plished by  substantive  legislation  Initiat- 
ed by  the  Congress  Itself,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  1  ly  reorganization  plans  sub- 
mitted by  he  President  to  the  Congress, 
or  finally,  by  Executive  orders  of  the 
President. 

With  thf  passage  of  the  reorganization 
bill  of  194£ ,  the  good  faith  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  ^  is  sincere  desire  to  carry  out 
the  recomr  lendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Organizition  was  demonstrated  when 
he  submitt(  d.  on  June  20. 1949.  seven  far- 
reaching  r  ;organizatlon  plans.  In  an- 
other instance,  earlier  than  this,  the 
House  of  R(  presentatlves  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  This  measure  passed 
the  Senate  on  June  21.  1949.  In  this  bill, 
a  piece  of  j  ubstantlve  legislation,  we  see 
congressior  al  action,  paralleling  in  kind 
and  degree,  the  reorganizing  enthusiasm 
of  the  President.  It  is  expected  that 
after  furth  ?r  appropriate  study.  Execu- 
tive orders  will  be  formulated,  aimed  at 
achieving  c  jrtain  much  needed  and  spe- 
cific impro.ements  for  better  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  haF  E>y  to  report  that  my  Demo- 
cratic collej  gues  from  Illinois.  Congress- 
men Dawscn.  OHara.  Gorski,  Chesney 
Buckley,  C 'Brien,  Yates,  Price.  Mack. 
Sabath.  and  Gordon,  as  well  as  other  for- 
ward-lookirg  Members  of  the  Congress, 
favorably  ei  idorse  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission on   Organization. 

Again  I  s  ate  a  real  Job  now  faces  the 
Congress.  :  t  must,  through  drafting  of 
legislation  a  nd  hearings  thereon,  develop 
such  remed  al  steps  as  to  bring  to  our 
GovernmenI  Improved  service  and  reduc- 
tion of  unne  cessary  duplication  and  gov- 
ernmental  (iverlapplng  of  services  and 
pyramided  costs.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  static  that  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a|  brief  space  of  time.    How- 


ever we  urge  all  possible  speed,  consistent 
with  thoughtful  reflection  of  our  needs. 
If  we  are  to  seek  the  best  in  reorganiza- 
tion, appropriate  weight  must  be  given  to 
all  the  views  expres.sed  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization.  We  all  know  a 
mere  series  of  general  recommendations 
cannot  of  themselves  produce  worth- 
while legislation.  Nor  can  the  best  of 
Intentions  produce  a  better  and  a  more 
economical  governmental  administra- 
tion.    Action  Is  needed. 

In  keeping  with  these  recommenda- 
tions, it  is  well  to  remark  that  only  by 
attracting  to  the  Government  service  an 
Influx  of  high-calibered  individuals  can 
the  best  governmental  planning  and 
legislation  be  carried  Into  effect  through 
capable  administration. 

The  Commission  on  Organization  has 
completed  a  most  laudable  project  and 
my  colleagues  of  the  Illinois  Democratic 
delegation,  together  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  are  Indebted  to  them 
for  the  Industry  and  zeal  they  have 
shown  in  the  service  of  their  country.  We 
Intend  that  this  shall  not  have  been 
without  avail,  but  shall  be  reflected  In 
prompt  enactment  of  worth-while  legis- 
lation, based  on  these  studies,  which  will 
create  higher  governmental  standards 
of  efficiency  with  resultant  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 


Wisconsin  Farm  Income 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Thursday,  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
a  communication  from  a  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Indicates  what  is  taking 
place  in  Wisconsin: 

For  Wisconsin  the  Income  from  nuu-ketlngs 
In  the  first  4  months  of  the  year  is  down  17 
percent.  For  the  United  States  the  de- 
crease is  only  about  5  percent  The  Income 
in  April  shows  a  decrease  of  about  17'^  per- 
cent in  Wisconsin  compared  with  April  of 
last  year.  For  the  United  States  It  Is  about 
9  percent. 

One  reason  why  the  Wisconsin  farm 
Income  has  been  reduced  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  national  farm  income  Is 
because  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  not  carried  out  the  present  price- 
support  law  on  milk  and  its  products. 

On  June  1 1  received  the  following  offi- 
cial Information  from  the  same  source: 

The  price  of  milk  estimated  for  the  mid- 
dle of  May  In  Wisconsin  was  $2.85  per  hun- 
dred pounds  compared  with  $4.27  In  the 
same  month  of  1948.  a  decrease  of  33  per- 
cent. For  the  United  States  the  May  mlllt 
price  averaged  $3  60  compared  with  $4  65 
In  May  1948.  This  Is  a  decrease  for  the  Na- 
tlon  of  over  22  percent.  Moet  other  farm 
products  have  not  declined  In  price  as  much 
as  has  milk. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced in  Wisconsin   is  converted   into 
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manufactured  dairy  products,  and  thus 
this  milk  does  not  enjoy  the  special  priv- 
ilege legislation  accorded  the  mllk.sheds. 
The  legal,  lawful  support  price  for  milk 
used  for  manufactured  d:Ury  products 
should  be  $3.21  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  Wisconsin  average  of  $2.85  per  hun- 
dred pounds  includes  the  mllkshed  milk, 
so  the  milk  u-sed  for  manufactured  dairy 
products  Is  bringing  from  40  cents  to 
60  cents  less  per  hundred  pounds  than 
the  legal  support  price  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

There  Is  not  much  logic  In  promising 
higher  prices  when  the  present  support 
law  Is  not  being  followed.  Less  prom- 
ises and  more  performances  Is  the  need 
of  the  day. 


SUtement  of  Dr.  Israel  Tabak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  In  the  American  press  re- 
cently about  Soviet  suppression  of  reli- 
gion and  more  particularly  about  Soviet 
anti-Semitism.  Reference  has  also  been 
made  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Is- 
rael Tabak,  president  of  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America  during  the  course  of 
its  annual  convention  In  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  on  May  23, 1949.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  submit  herewith  the  following  excerpt 
from  Dr.  Tabak's  presidential  message 
delivered  at  that  convention  as  follows: 

The  time  has  come  for  a  redefinition  ol 
the  principles  of  Judaism  In  terms  of  the 
new  turn  which  Jewish  history  has  taken. 
We  must  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
birth  of  the  state  of  Israel  has  changed  the 
course  of  Jewish  history.  It  has  marked  as 
complete  and  as  radical  a  departure  from  the 
established  patterns  of  Jewish  life,  as  the 
discovery  of  the  atom  has  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  experience  of  hucianity  In  gen- 
eral. In  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
new  age  a  concept  of  Judaism  will  have  to 
be  advanced  that  will  be  broad  and  sweeping 
so  as  to  All  the  spiritual  needs  of  every  Jew. 
no  matter  what  his  Ideas  on  religion  may 
have  been  a  year  or  2  years  ago.  Dlvlslveness 
and  denominatlonalism  within  Judaism  Is 
a  manifestation  of  the  Galuth.  Now  that 
there  is  one  people  of  Israel  and  one  state  of 
Israel  there  should  be  but  one  religion  of 
Israel.  The  time  has  come  to  shake  off  all 
symptoms  of  Galuth— right  here  In  America. 

Reports  have  reached  us  through  reliable 
sources  that  a  systematic  attempt  Is  being 
carried  on  to  suppress  all  the  religious,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  life  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  Poland,  Rumania.  Hungary,  and  other 
countries  under  Soviet  domination.  It  is 
frightening  to  contemplate  the  lot  of  these 
people  who  are  the  only  surviving  Jewish 
communities  left  in  Europe.  I  know  these 
people  well  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  by 
depriving  them  of  their  religious  institutions 
and  denying  them  of  the  privilege  of  edu- 
caUng  their  chUdren  In  religious  schools, 
those  responsible  are  depriving  them  of  the 
very  elements  of  life. 

We  feel  Impelled  to  bring  their  cry  before 
the  conscience  of  mankind  frot.i  the  platform 
of  'lis  convention.  It  Is  IronlcAl  Indeed  that 
the  forces  of   the   Soviet   Union   that   have 


saved  these  people  from  the  clutches  of  the 
Nazi  murderers,  shotild  now  compel  them  to 
die  a  spiritual  death. 

If  there  is  no  room  for  Judaism  and  for 
Jewish  cultiu-e  In  these  counUle*.  let  the 
authorities  remove  the  iron  bars,  which  have 
been  used  even  more  rigorously  of  late,  and 
permit  all  those  wishing  to  do  so  to  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

If  the  Soviet  countries  expect  a  more 
amicable  relationship  to  be  reestablished  be- 
tween east  and  west,  they  will  have  to  make 
amends  for  this  Injustice  and  inhumanity. 


Chinese  AdTenhirc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  HUfNBSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  14 
months  ago  during  the  Marshall  plan 
debate  I  pointed  out  that  granting  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  rotten  and  corrupt  Chi- 
nese Government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  a  foolish  and  "rat  hole"  operation. 
But  there  were  those  In  the  House  that 
refused  to  face  facts,  and  who  chose  to 
regard  Chiang  as  a  "knight  In  shining 
armor  who  was  defending  western  civil- 
ization." Since  then  it  has  become  a 
well -documented  fact  that  much  of 
American  military  aid  was  sold  outright 
to  the  Chinese  revolutionary  forces,  and 
the  rest  was  surrendered  without  a  fight. 
Now  comes  a  report  by  Drew  Pearson  to 
the  effect  .^lat  even  as  America  was  giv- 
ing arms  to  the  Nationalist  regime,  Chi- 
ang was  seeking  a  deal  with  the  Russian 
Government  whereby  he  would  change 
sides  in  the  cold  war.  I  believe  that  there 
Is  a  moral  to  this  story,  so  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro. 
I  include  Drew  Pearson's  column  which 
appeared  in  the  June  21.  1949.  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

CHINA -ttrSSlA  DEALING  HTJSHir  TJP 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

An  amazing  story  of  Chinese  bargaining 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
has  been  carefully  hushed  up  by  the  State 
Department.  At  one  time  during  the  China 
war  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Government  was 
almost  on  Its  knees  before  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  patch  up  a  deal  with  Russia — at 
the  very  same  time  it  was  yelling  for  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

The  hitherto  untold  story  began  9  months 
ago.  September  1948.  when  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador at  Nanking  suggested  that  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  sign  a  nonaggression 
pact  with  Russia — including  a  highly  Impor- 
tant clause  whereby.  In  case  of  Russo-Amer- 
Ican  war  China  would  side  with  Russia. 

The  Chinese  nationalists  stalled  their  re- 
ply. Meanwhile,  Russian  pressure  Increased 
In  Manchuria.  Plnally.  on  October  11, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  replied  that  China  would 
accept  a  nonaggression  pact  provided  It  did 
not  contain  the  clause  putting  China  against 
the  United  States  In  the  event  of  a  Riisao- 
American  war. 

News  of  this  leaked  back  to  Washington 
3  days  later.  October  14.  But  it  was  not  untU 
October  17  that  someone  thought  to  inform 
the  White  House  or  else  the  White  House 
woke  up  to  the  situation. 

^t  any  rate,  on  October  17.  at  5:30  p.  m.. 
Presidential  Assistant  John  Steelman  phoned 


Gen.  Al  Wedemeyer.  head  of  tlie  War  Plana 
Division,  with  the  ultimatum  that  unless  the 
President  received  a  fuU  report  on  sending 
war  materials  to  the  Nationalist  Government, 
the  Pentagon  BiUldlng  would  be  blown  higher 
than  a  kite. 

Supplies  to  China  must  start  moving  with- 
in 2  weeks,  Mr.  Steelman  warned.  The  first 
ships  actually  left  November  18.  But  mean- 
while, on  November  2.  the  Nationalists  evac- 
uated Manchuria. 

Later,  as  the  Chinese  Communists  ap- 
proached the  Yangtze  River,  the  Nationalist 
Government  decided  to  accept  the  Russian 
treaty  overtures  of  last  September.  Sud- 
denly Soviet  Ambassador  Nikolai  Roscliln 
was  Informed  that  China  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  nonaggression  pact  with  no  reserva- 
tions whatsoever.  It  would  even  accept  tta« 
clause  against  the  United  States. 

By  this  time,  however.  Russia  had  cooled. 
Knowing  that  vk;t<M7  was  just  around  the 
comer  anyway.  Ambassador  Roscbin  replied 
that  there  was  no  hurry. 

But  the  Nationalist  Government  was  now 
frantic.  It  Informed  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador that  It  was  willing  to  sign  anything— 
provided  General  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  Com- 
munist army  was  stopped.  And  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  to  the  Kremlin  went  so  far  as 
to  state  that  since  tiic  United  States  had 
betrayed  China,  the  Nationalists  were  wlUlng 
to  make  any  kind  of  arrangement  with  Com- 
munist leader  Mao.  They  were  even  willing 
to  enter  a  coalition  government  with  Mao 
as  prime  minister. 

Two  years  before.  Gen.  George  Marshall 
had  urged  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  form  a, 
coalition  Chinese  government  with  Commu- 
nist leaders  In  his  cabinet,  but  with  Chiang 
retaining  control.  Chiang  had  said  no.  But 
by  spring  of  this  year,  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment was  so  desperate  It  was  even  wUllng 
to  accept  Its  hated  enemy,  General  Mao.  as 
premier.  This  time  It  was  the  Russians  who 
In  effect  said  no. 

Latest  sUge  of  the  frantic  Nationalist  at- 
tempu  to  make  an  alliance  with  Russia 
came  last  month  after  the  government  was 
moved  to  Canton.  Once  again  Nationalist 
Foreign  Minister  George  Yeh  tried  to  draw 
the  Russian  Ambassador  Into  a  discussion  of 
a  Nationalist -Soviet  alliance.  But  once 
again  the  Ambassador  was  coy.  studlotisly 
he  avoided  aU  personal  contact  with  the 
Nationalist  leaders. 

Premier  Hu  Ying  Ching  then  held  an  of- 
flcial  reception  to  which  all  foreign  envoys 
were  invited,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador 
was  urged  to  come  ahead  of  time  for  a  con- 
ference. He  refused,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  such  action  would  cause  unfavcwable 
comment  among  the  other  diplomats. 

Then  he  was  asked  to  stay  behind  after 
the  recepUon.  This  he  also  refused,  for  the 
same  reason. 

Finally  Ambassador  Hoschin  was  told  that 
unless  he  accepted  this  Invitation  tendered 
by  the  head  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
come  early  to  the  reception,  he  would  becom« 
persona  non  grata  and  his  recall  would  bm 
requested  forthwith. 

Roschin  therefore  finally  agreed  to  arrt\_ 
at  8  p.  m..  knowing  that  the  Premier  had  aa 
appointment  with  the  British  Ambassador 
at  8:45. 

He  actually  arrived,  however.  6  minutes 
late,  and  without  giving  Premier  Hu  a  chance 
to  say  a  word,  launched  a  long  series  of  com- 
plaints about  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in 
Canton  since  April,  boused  in  lamentable 
quarters,  and  in  all  this  time  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  telephone.  Communications, 
he  said,  were  abominable.  He  had  suffered 
great  delay  In  receiving  mail,  the  servant 
shortage  was  terrible. 

By  the  time  Roschin  had  rattled  off  thU 
stream  of  complaints,  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor had  arrived  for  his  8:45  appointment. 
The  Russian  ilmli— doi  bowed  out. 
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British-Arfentiiic  Pact  Points  Up  Trade 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   Nrw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  daily 
press  has  recently  been  filled  with  ne^s 
Items  and  commentaries  on  the  manner 
in  vihich  Great  Britain  is  again  garner- 
ing unto  herself  the  world  trade  mar- 
kets, much  ol  it  being  done  with  the 
money  and  help  of  thLs  Government.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  an- 
other %\ich  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eajle  of  June  21,  1949.  by 
Ernest  Lindley.  pointing  out  how  Britain 
In  violation  of  her  agreements  and 
pledges  with  and  to  the  United  States  la 
taking  over  the  trade  with  Argentirui.  It 
is  high  time  that  some  of  our  officials 
put  America  first  In  their  thoughts  and 
efforts.  What  Great  Britain  is  doing. 
M  Indicated  by  this  article,  in  the  Argen- 
tine is  typical  of  what  .she  is  doing  in 
every  corner  of  the  world.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  Latin  America,  to  the 
detriment  of  American  traders,  she  is 
making  agreements  depriving  this  coun- 
try of  the  right  to  do  business. 

The  article  follows: 
.    \  News  Bchind  the  New* 

(By    Erneat    Lindley) 

■unsR-AscEimNc  p*cr  points  cf  tiaoi 

PkOBLSMS 

There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  British- 
Argentine  bilateral  trade  agreement  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  British  trade  agreement  with 
the  United  States  and  the  general  pledges 
to  work  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade  made 
by  Britain  in  return  for  Marshall  plan  aid. 
Although  not  published  at  this  writing  the 
agreement  Is  said  to  give  Britain  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  market  for  machinery  tn 
Argentina  in  return  for  Argentine  beef. 

The  United  States  Oovernment  already  hr.5 
protested.  It  realizes  that  the  British  are  In 
MTlous  straits  and  that  this  agreement  is  not 
dlfcrent  In  character  from  many  bilateral 
•greemenu  previously  made  by  them.  It 
would  not  object  so  strenuously  to  an  agree- 
ment for  1  year.  But  It  had  hoped  that 
within  5  years  great  progress  might  be  made 
In  the  direction  of  a  freer  How  of  trade. 

The  British  also  have  been  resisting  the 
American- backed  proposals  for  a  new  Intra- 
European  payments  agreement — an  agree- 
ment, that  Is.  providing  for  a  greater  degree 
of  convertlbUlty  for  European  currencies. 
They  hold  that  the  end  result  of  the  plans 
proposed  would  be  a  demand  on  them  for 
dollars  which  they  could  not  satisfy.  They 
may  t>e  right  about  this. 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  the  ob- 
stacles the  United  States  is  running  Into  In 
trying  to  promote  a  greater  flow  of  Interna- 
tional trade.  The  blame  cannot  be  put  en- 
tirely on  an  Ideological  preference  for  con- 
troUad  economies  tn  Britain  or  other  more  or 
l«w  socl&llatlc  counuies. 

One  of  the  dUBcultles  is  that  Europe  seems 
to  be — or  feels  that  It  wtil  be — faced  with  a 
chronic  shortage  of  dollars  after  the  Marshall 
plan  expires  In  1952.  The  easiest  way  for 
most  European  countries  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem probably  wUl  be  to  cut  down  Imports 
from  the  United  States.  Thu  means  manu- 
facturing for  them&elves,  or  plaunlng  to  buy 
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tual  decline  was  about  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent, and  the  April  figure  was  still  2.5  percent 
above  April  of  1948.  Most  prices  are  still 
near  or  above  1948  levels.  The  trend  la 
down,  but  this  Is  no  time  for  panic. 

The  second  point  we  should  like  to  em- 
phasize is  that  the  primary  Job  of  stopping 
a  depression  Is  one  for  private  enterprise. 
The  tendency  to  exp)ect  the  Government  to 
take  care  of  us  Is  dangerous  economically 
and  politically.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Government  Is  already  spending  tremendous 
amounts.  Social  security,  farm  price  sup- 
ports, public-construction  projects,  vastly 
Increased  arms  expenditures,  and  S5.0G0.- 
000.000  for  foreign  aW— these  all  have  the 
effect  of  governmental  support  for  purchas- 
ing power — raising  bulwarks  against  a  slump. 
To  Increase  them  risks  additions  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  should  be  done  only  If 
the  danger  of  depression  Is  clear. 

Moreover,  private  business  still  accounts 
for  four-flftbs  of  the  national  income  and 
must  be  the  chief  rellsnce  for  continued 
prosperity.  Many  businessmen  are  alert  to 
this  fact,  and  are  taking  vigorous,  forehanded 
msasures  to  cut  costs  and  prices.  Many  who 
hsvs  decided  to  cut  price*  20  percent  now 
rather  than  trying  to  barely  shade  them 
now  and  risk  a  40-p«rcent  cut  under  depres- 
sion pressures,  are  keeping  up  sales  and  em- 
ployment. Some  Oovernment  policies  should 
be  reviewed  In  an  effort  to  give  business  more 
freedom  to  help  luelf.  but  wise  businessmen 
today,  by  putting  the  emphasis  on  enterprise, 
are  going  far  to  prevent  a  depression  and 
maintain  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  in  the  editorial, 
"manifestly  1949  is  not  1929."  In  1930 
the  Democratic  Party  had  control  In  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  and  a  working 
control  in  the  Senate.  I  have  read  many 
of  the  debates  held  in  Congress  In  1930 
and  found  them  rather  empty.  Many 
positions  were  taken  in  the  House  which 
were  for  political  advantage  only,  utterly 
disregarding  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
I  saw  first-hand  how  our  citizens  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  politics  displayed  by 
the  Seventy-first  Congress  In  1930  and 
1931. 

In  the  present  Eighty-first  Congress 
the  Democrats  hold  a  majority  of  91 
Members  in  the  House  and  14  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Being  in  minority  today  the  Re-' 
publicans  cannot  and  will  not  embarrass 
the  administration  to  the  extent  that  the 
Democratic  Seventy-first  Congress  em- 
barrassed the  Republican  President  In 
1930  and  1931.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  Congress,  who  is  worthy  of 
representing  the  people  of  his  district, 
should  vote  against  or  oppose  desirable 
legislation  strictly  for  partisan  advan- 
tage, even  though  the  Democratic  con- 
trolled Seventy-first  Congress  indulged 
so  freely  in  this  process. 

Unemployment  is  being  accelerated 
mainly  because  of  the  position^  taken  by 
the  present  administration.  First  of  all, 
employers  are  being  constantly  confused 
by  the  administration  spokesmen,  and. 
secondly,  eflTorts  are  still  being  directed 
toward  inflation  control  while  deflation 
Is  evident  on  every  hand.  We  hear  de- 
mands for  more  and  more  taxes  instead 
of  making  a  constructive  effort  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures. 

And  now  we  are  faced  with  th:  new 
and  various  proposals  for  agricultural 
legislation.  This  certainly  cannot  help 
but  have  an  evil  effect  on  the  livestock 
industry,  as  the  livestock  industry  oper- 
ates on  a  long-range  program.    No  one 
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win  be  willing  to  expand  livestock  pro- 
duction without  some  assurance  that  hl« 
program  will  not  l>e  ruined  by  the  politi- 
cal meddlers  In  Washington.  Can  you 
expect  a  farmer  to  Invest  in  sheep  and 
wire  for  sheep  fences  without  some  as- 
surance that  sheep  industry  Ls  not  to  be 
tampered  with  continually?  Is  U  then 
surprLsing  to  learn  that  the  sheep  indus- 
try has  reached  a  50-year  low.  and  that 
we  import  twice  as  much  wool  as  we  jn-o- 
duce  In  the  United  States? 

Evidently  present  unemplo3rment  Is 
hitting  the  cities  first  and  hardest  In  this 
recession.  As  pointed  out  in  thia  edito- 
rial, the  one-fifth  of  our  economy  de- 
pendent upon  Federal  funds  U  not  sulB- 
clent  to  carry  the  load. 


GoTemneiit  aad  Bmsiaett 
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AHdreii  at  St.  Joi«ph  Church,  Webiter, 
MaM. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


oi 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


o» 

IK  THI  HOU8K  Of  RBPBKBNTATIVn 
Thursday,  June  23,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extent',  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
010.  I  include  the  following  account  of 
an  address  I  made  at  the  St.  Joseph 
Church  dinner  on  May  30.  1949 : 

"Thla  gathering  is  a  notable  landmark  In 
the  history  of  American  free  religious  wor- 
ship In  the  town  of  Webster."  said  Congress- 
man Phiup  J.  PHILBIN  at  the  St.  Joseph 
Church  dinner,  "and  this  occasion  wUl  long 
b«  remembered  as  exemplifying  the  superb 
faith,  unflinching  loyalty  and  unbounded 
generosity  of  the  Polish  people  of  this  com- 
munity. 

"America  a  the  richer  for  the  strong  Infu- 
sion of  Polish  blood,"  said  the  Congressman. 
"Blessed  with  historic  traditions  of  iikterty 
and  democracy,  your  people  have  contributed 
greatly  and  constructiTely  to  the  building 
and  preserA-atlon  of  the  Nation.  This  church 
and  its  outstanding  spiritual  leader  and  his 
associates  gloriously  adorn  this  community 
and  stand  for  the  very  iUghest  type  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  For  Ood  and  country  has 
indeed  been  your  motto.    Cling  to  it  always." 

The  Clinton  Congressman  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  continued  enslavement  of  Po- 
land. "It  was  a  great  and  tragic  error,  a 
ruthless  and  cold-blooded  betrayal  of  our 
own  Ideals,  to  permit  enslavement  of  Poland 
by  Godless  Russian  communism,"  said  Phil- 
nN.  "Imperialists  and  dictators  and  other 
misguided  people  may  consider  Red  domina- 
tion as  an  accomplished  fact.  But  so  long  as 
the  spark  of  freedom  animates  America,  so 
long  as  our  people  honor  the  hallowed  dead 
who  have  died  in  order  that  freedom  might 
live,  so  long  as  justice  finds  a  place  in  the 
American  heart.  Just  so  long  will  all  true 
lovers  of  liberty  and  all  true  Americans 
sponsor  the  cause  of  Poland. 

"This  gallant  nation  cannot  be  abandoned 
to  this  cruel  fate.  It  must  be  restored  to  its 
rightful  place  among  the  self-respecting 
nations  ox  the  earth.  Its  gallant  people,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  world,  must 
be  liberated  from  the  shackles  which  now 
hold  them  In  bondage.  It  Is  the  duty  of  this 
Government  to  work  In  International  coun- 
cils and  In  every  other  way.  for  the  early 
liberation  of  Poland  The  American  people 
wUl  be  satisfied  with  nothing  lees." 


BXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

OP  FEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  which  contains  a 
speech  made  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Kaufmann's  Department  Store: 
8«vn»-Poifrr    PtooaAM — OoTtMHuart   tJaoD 

To  Aid  Buhmtss.  Nor  SWAtt  It  Wrm  Uon 

Rn)  Taw— "BctEAucaATs"  Hrr  n  Iswm  D, 

Wolf 

Vkw  Toax,  June  22, -A  plea  that  Oorera- 
ment  help  business,  rather  than  entangle  It 
with  more  red  upe.  wm  uuule  by  Irwin  D. 
Wolf,  vice  president  of  Ksufmann  Depart- 
ment Stores,  Pltuburgh. 

Mr.  Wolf  outimed  a  polnt-by>point  pro- 
gram of  what  business  could  do  to  help  free 
ItseU  from  "bureaucracy"  in  a  talk  before 
the  mid-year  convention  of  the  merchandise 
division  of  the  Ratkmal  ReUil  Dry  Goods 
Association.    He  spoke  at  tlie  Hotel  Sutler. 

LAWS  or  coweasM 

All  the  laws  that  Congress  has  passed  since 
1789.  %li.  WoU  pointed  out.  tiave  been  codi- 
fied in  four  volumes. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  takes  a  full  47  vol- 
umes to  hold  all  the  rtUes  and  regulations  of 
Federal  agencies. 

"Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  their 
Job  is  ended,"  Mr.  Wolf  told  the  group  "Not 
at  all — in  fact  theirs  is  an  unending  project." 

CamCAL  QTTCSTIOIf 

The  Pittsburgh  executive  said  the  ques- 
tion was  particularly  critical  now  because  of 
the  part  business  is  being  asked  to  play  In 
the  ideological  and  economic  battle  now 
being   waged. 

"American  business,"  he  said,  "because  of 
its  part  in  this  battle,  stands  at  bay  to  the 
forces  of  regimentation,  almost  as  did  Eng- 
land not  quite  10  years  ago.  If  our  battle 
fails,  the  last  substantial  bulwark  of  free 
enterprise  will  be  swept  away,  and  American 
business  will  te  swept  with  It.** 

Mr.  Wolf  pointed  out  that,  since  World 
War  n,  our  business  system  has  been  the 
big  gun  used  to  Influence  if  not  shape,  the 
political  pattern  of  the  world.  He  cited  the 
billions  spent  for  European  recovery. 

BOLS  or  susiitKsa 
"Bxislneas  must  accept  that  responsibility 
and  must  equip  itself  to  meet  the  demands 
which  that  role  entails."  he  said.  "Oovern- 
ment. on  the  other  hand,  must  now  make  It 
possible  for  bvislneas  to  discharge  these  re- 
sponslbUltles  which  have  been  thrust  uxxin 

US."  • 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Wolf  said.  It  is  the 
prime  duty  of  Government  to  strengthen  and 
foster  conditions  tinder  which  business  will 
thrive. 

"Are  we  able  to  maintain  the  volimie  of 
business  which  is  necessary  to  support  our 
own  standards  of  Uving.  provide  for  our  own 
needs,  meet  our  fiscal  problems  •  •  • 
and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  needs 
and  welfare  of  others  throughout  the  world?" 
he  asked. 

"I,  for  one.  am  confident  we  can,  provided 
we  recapture  for  business  the  basic  principles 
of  democratic  life  which  have  made  our  Na- 
tion great." 

Mr.  Wolf  stressed  thst  he  was  not  attack- 
ing the  present  adminislrution  or  any  other 
administration. 


"But,"  he  said,  "bureaucrats  have  again 
reared  their  ugly  heads  •  •  •.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  without  presentstion  to  Congreas 
of  additional  and  dubious  proposals  for  fur- 
ther regulation  or  cc»itroI  of  some  phase  of 
our  life-giving  business." 

He  concluded  with  the  following  seven- 
point  program  which  he  suggested  business 
leaders  fight  for: 

1.  End  the  merger  of  legislative,  Judicial 
and  executive  function  In  the  administra- 
tion of  laws  affecting  buHneea.  Keep  tbem 
separate. 

2.  Do  away  with  Federal  businem  laws  to 
looeely  worded  they  conftise  legitimate  tnisl* 
nessmen  Simplify  and  make  uniform  all 
laws  governing  btislness. 

9.  Resist  further  Federal  eentralicatkm; 
•ncourage  action  by  State  and  local  govem- 
OMOt  In  local  afrslrs. 

4.  Kliminste  Sute  burdens  on  and  b«r» 
rlars  to  interstate  trade.  They  incHt  dt- 
mands  for  further  Federal  regulation. 

6.  Insist  on  reoognttton  of  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  businesses  ara 
honest.  Promote  self-regulstlon  as  distin- 
guished from  Oovernment  refulstlon. 

e.  Foster  a  study  of  business  laws  by  an 
segmenu  of  btisineaa,  and  help  propoee  rcrl- 
•ion  of  existing  law  with  unselfish  Interest 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

7.  Encourage  the  Governnient  to  reactivate 
the  Department  of  Commerce  so  it  will  func- 
tion as  effectively  In  national  decisions  as 
have  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Labor  In  past  year. 


'Oke'*  OS  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMNXSOTA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoao,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  tha 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of  June 
18.  1949: 

"IKX"   OH   EDUCATION 

Poptilar  "Ike"  Eisenhower,  president  of  Co- 
lumbia luiiverslty,  is  proving  that  as  an  edu- 
cator he  intends  to  stand  by  his  convictions, 
whether  they  are  popular  or  not. 

Elaenhower  has  reaffirmed  his  opposition  to 
proposed  Federal  aid  to  education  legislation 
already  i>assed  by  the  Senate  snd  enthtu- 
iasticaUy  tracked  by  the  National  EducatU>a 
Association. 

In  a  letter  to  the  House  subcommittee  con> 
ducting  hearings  on  the  Senate -approved  bill, 
Elsenhower  says  he  favors  Federal  aid  to 
areas  which  can't  raise  enough  In  taxes  to 
keep  schools  up  to  standard.  But  he  flatly 
opposes  "any  grant  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  aU  States  in  the  Union  for  educa- 
catlonal  purposes." 

Eisenhower  Is  convinced  such  a  policy 
would  create  an  ambition — "almost  a  require- 
ment"— to  spend  money  freely  under  the  Im- 
pulse of  competition  with  other  localities  in 
the  coxintry.  He  feels  it  would  "completely 
decry  and  defeat  the  watchful  economy  that 
comes  about  through  local  supervision  over 
local  expenditxires  and  local  revenues." 

Contractual  arrangements  with  schools  for 
scientific  research  and  even  Federal  scholar- 
ships are  often  In  the  public  interest,  he  aih* 
mlts.  The  Federal  Government  has  made 
many  such  arrangements  in  the  past  without 
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weakening  local  gorerianent  or  sapping  com- 
munity enterprUe.  But  they  are  a  far  cry 
from  "blanket  tuurpatlon  of  local  responsi- 
bility and  obligation." 

What  about  the  argument  that  alnce  the 
Federal  OoTemment  aklms  off  so  much  avail- 
able tax  revenue  It  might  aa  well  take  on 
mor*  local  rmponalbtlitlee? 

Oomplnely  sporkna.  replies  EUenhower : 

"If  local  communities  do  their  Job.  then 
there  wlU  be  no  need  for  additional  central- 
tied  rev«nuM  for  Nation-wide  subsidies  of  an 
wtntially  local  character:  and  we  will  avoid 
til*  entaln  pitfalls  of  extreme  centrallxa- 
Uoo." 

Th«  army  of  persons  who  tirve  greater  em- 
trallMtloo  of  authority  and  greater  d«p«id- 
MM*  1900  the  federal  Tr—murf.  la  rutn 
hamtf  optakm,  to  "rMlly  more  dMif«rot»  to 
oar  form  o€  coremnioot  thma  any  «rt«mal 
threat  that  ean  paMiMy  b9  arrayed  agalnat 
us." 

Tb«M  are  strotig  words  for  amiable  'Ooiu 
•ral  Ika."  But  they  are  those  of  a  man  who 
so  eameetly  believes  education  Is  the  key  to 
preservation  of  the  American  free  system  that 
be  doesn't  want  to  see  the  educational  proc- 
Mt  used  directly  to  weaken  that  system. 


Ft^eral  AU  to  EducatSoa 


EXTia<l8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

ut  NtW  JsassT 
IM  TUI  MOUSE  or  RSPRISBrTATIVIi 

Thursday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  House  would  quickly  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  Senate  in  the  passage 
of  8.  24«.  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
legislation  which  is  so  vitally  needed  to- 
day.   I  was  very  much  disappointed  that 
the  House  measure  on  this  subject,  the 
so-called  Harden  bill,  differed  from  the 
Senate  version  In  specifically  directing 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  non- 
public school  pupils  receive  the  health 
benefits  and  transportation  services  pro- 
vided    for    children     attending     public 
schools.     It  must   be  remembered  that 
schools  under  religious  control  exist  by 
right  in  our  country,  and  hence  the  dis- 
crimination contained  in  the  Barden  bill 
cannot  be  justified.    I  was  happy  to  learn 
that   my   distinguished   colleague    from 
New  Jersey.  Congressman  Charles  How- 
iti,.  as  a  member  of  the  education  sub- 
committee voted  against  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  because  of  these  discrimina- 
tory features.    I  wish  to  compliment  him 
on  his  position  on  this  issue  which  is  con- 
sistent with  his  fair  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  all  legislation.    Included  at  this 
point  Is  an  editorial  from  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times  of  June  21  entitled  "How- 
ells  Creditable  Position": 

HOWKtx's  cacorrABLz  posmoM 
Representative  Howxll  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict has  taken  a  reasonable  and  commend- 
able position  In  his  opposition  to  the  Har- 
den bUl  providing  for  aaoO.OOO.OOO  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  In  local  school  districts. 
The  need  of  Federal  aid  If  municipalities 
are  to  maintain  adequate  standards  Is  man- 
ifest. School  costs  are  rising  constantly  and 
the  ordinary  needs  of  local  government  are 
baaoMlng  so  onerous  that  they  cannot  be 
■B**  without  almost  mtolerable  taxation. 


in  :luded. 


The  Barden 
to   meet   this 
quately.    For  tiie 
eral  funds  uncfer 
chUdren  are 
religion.     But 
the  Federal  fuiids 
and  other  prlvi  ,te 

This  money 
tlon  of  chlldreii 
various    healtt 
these  fields  of 
not  defensible 
American  children 
without    exper  m 
should  have  tqe 
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financed  with 

Mr.  Mownx 
eau   of   rederfl 
against   report^g 
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he    considers 
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bill,  however,  is  not  designed 

problem  equitably  and  ade- 
purposes  of  obtaining  Fed- 
the  prescribed  formula,  all 
tded.  regardless  of  race  and 

In  the  actual  distribution  of 
1.  the  children  of  parochial 
schools  are  excluded. 

Is  for  use  In  the  transporta- 
to  and  from  school  and  for 
needs.      Discrimination    In 

;ovemmental  responsibility  is 

The  children  involved  are 

who  are  being  educated 

to    the    public    and    they 

beneflu  of  the  health  and 

programs  which   wotUd   be 

I'sderal  funds. 

although  a  consistent  advo- 

ald    for   education,   voted 

.    the   Bardan   bill   to  ttaa 

of  ths  house  because  of  what 

lu    discriminatory    features. 

'.  for  which  the  Barden  bill 

and  which  does  not  Indtide 
Is  the  more  satisfactory 


Reladonihiif  Between  Home,  School, 
and  Charch 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

itHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

M/uMACNusrrrfl 
OF  REPRESENTATIVM 
Thuridav.  June  23.  1949 


HON 

ut  THB  HOUfeK 


Ol' 


PHILfllN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 

the  following  address  I 

meeting  of  the  Wincherdon 

Pareiit-Teacher  Association  on 


Mr 

leave  to  extenb 
ORO,  I  Includi 
made  at  a 
•  &{ass.) 
April  3.  1949: 
These  time- 
responsible  In 
ress  of  our 
to  congratulate 
tlnct  and 
Is  making  to  c 
moral  and 

I  wish  that 
In  every  co 
by  the  same 
going   to  retain 
church,  and 
will  have  to  b< 
against  mal 
Uberately  wor 

It    is   of 
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ways  of  free 
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hi  jnored  institutions  have  been 
largest  measure  for  the  prog- 
I  can  hardly  find  words 
this  fine  group  upon  the  dis- 
contributlons  which  It 
betterment  and  our  future 
well-being. 
t4ere  could  be  groups  like  this 
in  the  land   animated 
purposes,  because  if  we  are 
the  home,   the  school,   the 
American  institutions,  we 
prepared   to  fight   unitedly 
forces  studiously  and  de- 
to  destroy  them. 
Importance   that    people 
be  educated  and  Informed, 
ilso  be  self -disciplined  in  the 
government.     There  is  a  clear 
a  liberty  and  license  which 
mind.     There   are   certain 
:  >nd  values  relating  to  our  re- 
Government  and  with  each 
not  only  be  taught  to  the 
irfulously  observed  If  the  free 
je  sustained. 

1  tacks  of  radicals  are  leveled 
iglon     because    subversive 
so  long  as  people  believe  In 
true  to  their  faith  that  no 
doctrines  can  possibly 
tt  Is  by  the  destruction  of 
erythlng  it  means  by  which 
to  weaken  the  moral  fiber, 
lestralnt  of  our  {>eople  and 
s  of  license.     It  is  by  sub- 
system Into  a  giant  source 
propaganda  that  they  seek  to 
ends.     It    is    by    breaking 
tha  home  and  the  family 


unit  and  thus  inculcating  bestial  material- 
istic ideologies  that  they  hope  to  destroy 
Christianity  and  democracy  and  the  free  In- 
stitutions which  are  associated  with  them. 

But  Americans  are  not  guileless  and  they 
are  not  gullible.  Most  of  our  people  have 
perceived  the  evil  designs  upon  our  freedom 
and  it  will  not  be  long  If  we  remain  united 
that  the  Infiuence  of  subversive  groups  will 
be  smashed.  Let  us.  however,  not  fall  to 
recognize  the  widespread  gains  which  com- 
munism has  made  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  reached  lu  tentacles  over  a  great  many 
nations  on  continental  Europe  and  acroaa  tha 
wide  stretches  of  the  Orient.  The  leadara  of 
the  Kremlin  are  well  on  their  way  to  bring 
over  a  billion  people  under  their  dominion 
and  sway  or  about  half  the  population  of  tha 
world,  Ragrettable  and  tragic  aa  It  la.  par- 
ticularly In  the  light  of  our  coloeaal  sacrl- 
ticM  during  tha  recent  war,  the  Nation  must 
ba  prepared  to  copa  with  tha  widening  orbit 
of  power,  pressure,  propaganda.  Infiltration, 
and  forea  which  are  being  manlfaatad  by  tha 
Soviets  and  their  puppeta.  We  must  bava 
the  strength  and  the  seal  to  command  tba 
raspact  of  every  nation  and  to  implement  and 
auataln  a  strong  affirmative  foreign  policy 
which  will  protect  tha  security  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  that  with 
our  help  the  tide  of  Communist  Infiuence  in 
Europe  has  been  stemmed  but  we  are  living 
In  a  world  of  dread  and  apprehension  whera 
men,  women,  and  children  are  yearning  and 
seeking  universal  peace  but  where  constant 
danger  of  horrible  destruction  Is  lurking. 
Before  our  potential  enemlee  secure  the 
atomic  bomb  in  significant  military  quanti- 
ties this  Nation  must  arrive  at  definite 
understanding  concerning  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace,  the  security  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions, and  our  own  safety. 

Believing  In  peace  with  all  our  hearts  and 
striving  to  achieve  it  with  every  ounce  of 
our  energy,  united,  courageous,  and  confi- 
dent, by  adhering  to  the  American  pattern 
we  will  In  the  end,  God  willing,  stifle  the 
forces  of  subversion  and  aggression  which 
are  threatening  all  nations  outside  the  iron 
curtain  and  Inaugurate  a  reign  of  just  and 
lasting  friendship  and  amity  among  nations. 
Keep  up  your  good  work  In  this  community 
so  that  you  may  continue  to  serve  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  children  and  thus  con- 
tribute your  full  share  to  the  building  of  a 
stronger  and  better  America. 


The  Butte,  Mont,  High  School  Band  Blos- 
soms at  the  Rose  Festival 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23,  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Butte  High  School  Band  has  added  to  its 
laurels  because  of  its  outstanding  per- 
formance at  the  festival  of  roses  held  in 
Portland.  Oreg..  on  June  9  and  10  of  this 
year. 

The  American  beauties  from  the 
richest  hil'  on  earth  put  on  a  magnifi- 
cent show  and  captured  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  of  Portland. 

The  entire  West,  from  Mexico  to  Can- 
ada, knows  now  of  the  outstanding  quali- 
ties of  this  great  mu.'^ica!  and  marching 
organization.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Butte  High  School  Band,   the  Nation's 
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l)est.  will  seek  further  honors  and  will 
make  its  next  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

All  honor  to  a  great  bunch  of  young 
Americans  who  have  again  put  Butte  and 
Montana  on  the  map.  They  are  a  credit 
to  their  school,  our  State,  and  our  cwin- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  lasertlng  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Montana  Standard  of  June 
10  and  11,  1949. 

(Prom  the  Montana  Standard  of  Jun«   10, 
1946) 

mrm  titon  bamv  socoaocB  Bovaiwe  acclaim 

AT  SAMWOnt  m  rO«TLAW» 

(By  Prank  Qulon) 

With  nn  Bvm  Hsoh  Bawd,  FotTLAira, 
June  9.— Who  Mid  y<m  can't  §*•  music? 

Tb«  Butu  fflfb  School  Band.  TbttrBday 
night,  disproved  that  tbaory  vli«n  It  we« 
aaeorded  the  rotaatng  acetalm  of  approxl- 
Mately  18,000  spactatoft  In  Multnomah  StA« 
dlum  here. 

Ehirlng  the  second  annual  terntorlal  band 
Jamboree  In  which  16  blgh-acbool  bands  par- 
ticipated the  only  thing  to  top  the  Butta 
band  in  applause  was  a  lighted  blimp  soar- 
ing over  the  stadium.  The  pageantry  stu- 
dents from  Butte  ttaged  a  great  and  colorful 
show  which  waa  graetad  with  graat  applaoaa. 

Ttfere  were  eseaptional  eoneart  bands 
anumg  the  eight  out-of -Portland  high  school 
organisations  to  perform  as  indiTidual  unita, 
but  from  a  pageantry  standpoint,  Butu's 
nearest  rivals  Ui  applause  and  performanca 
were  the  Bremerton  and  Boeaburg  organlza- 
tloDS  and  the  Dalles  boosters  girls.  Among 
tha  concert  bands,  splendid  and  show-stop- 
ping music  WM  proTldad  by  the  Bugene. 
Oreg.,  and  VancoUTcr,  Waab.,  organ ixationa. 

Tha  Cugene.  Vancouver,  and  Klamath  Palla 
ma  outatandlng  in  concert  parform- 
ngbt  Portland  high  school  bands 
performed  as  a  single  unit  in  a  most  Imposing 
spectacle. 

Weather  was  perfect — cool  and  clear — for 
the  perfornumce. 

Dick  Glasgow,  manager  of  Multnomah  Sta-  ' 
dlum,  said.  "They  are  the  best  Portland  ever 
saw.  A  huge  stadium  crowd  even  watched 
them  during  practice  here  this  afternoon. 
The  show  tonight  was  great.  I  wouldn't 
mtaa  them  Friday  night  for  anything." 

Selected  as  the  No.  1  band  In  the  pass-In- 
review  entrance  of  the  band  Jamboree,  the 
famous  Montana  musical  organization,  also 
was  honored  In  the  fact  that  it  closed  the 
program  of  individual  band  exhibitions  with 
one  of  its  spectacular  stadlirm  shcvrs  as  a 
finale.  Director  Schlesser.  for  this,  the  open- 
ing stadium  appearance  of  the  band  in  Port- 
land, where  It  will  perform  again  In  Multno- 
mah Stadium  on  Friday  night,  used  a  west- 
ern motif  as  a  theme. 

The  demonstration  was  thrUllng  with  its 
fast-moving  action.  Inspiring  music  and 
clever  majorette  effects.  The  show,  which, 
following  outstanding  performances  given  by 
other  bands,  required  every  lota  of  perfection 
in  playing  and  Intricate  maneuvering  by  the 
Mining  City  trays  and  girls  to  equal,  let  alone 
surpass  the  splendid  work  of  their  predeces- 
sors on  the  Jamboree  scene.  That  the  Butte 
band  accomplished  this  feat  was  evident  from 
the  rousing  applause  it  received. 

Following  a  grand  entrance  with  rapidly 
changing  marching  maneuvers,  during  which 
they  played  Western  Fanfare.  Out  Where 
the  West  Begins,  and  Montana  the  band 
swung  Into  a  variety  of  western  numbers. 
These  Included  Pony  Boy.  Walt  for  the 
Wagon.  Wagon  Wheels,  Red  River  Valley, 
and  Bury  Me  Not  on  the  Lone  Prairie. 

With  typical  precision  and  speed  the  band 
members,  with  charming  majorettes  and 
twlrlers,  depicting  Indian  dancers,  prancing 
ponies,  lariat-swlnglng  cowboys  or  square 
dancers,  pre^^ented  nine  different  formations 
In  record-breaking  time. 


The  formations  included  a  tepee,  bow  and 
flying  arrow,  during  which  majorettes  formed 
arrowheads  to  light  Indian  fires  as  the  band 
played  Fire  Dance,  a  prairie  schooner,  a 
buffalo  skull  and  cattle  brands  depicted 
In  red  lights  In  a  darkened  stadium,  a  fiddle 
and  bow,  and  aa  a  finale  a  queen's  crown, 
honoring  Barbara  I,  Queen  of  Rosarla  for 
1940.  As  the  band  formed  the  crown  It 
pUyad  BiUr  of  Oold.  and  then  Land  of  Hopa 
and  Glory  as  a  closing  selection. 

At  conclusion  of  the  Jamboree  performanca 
the  Butte  youngsters,  after  receiving  a  weil- 
•amad  daaaonacrstion,  joined  other  bands 
to  brtaff  tba  Jamtoorae  program  to  a  eloea 
with  a  maas  aoBtart  ■oaimtad  wider  diree- 
iloD  U  rtot.  ktytf  LoMf,  dtraalor  of  musia 
la  Banatb  Patia  MMOl. 

Than,  ttred  but  happy  orar  tha  watctm  ot 
thalr  first  rose  festival  appearanca,  Ut  boya 
and  flrla  haadad  back  to  their  hoUl  haad- 
qtiartan  and  coma  faw  hours  of  alaap  bafoca 
facing  their  stamaat  taat  on  tbla  yaar't  band 
trek,  appearance  on  Prlday  raomlng  before 
nearly  a  million  spectators  who  will  wltnasa 
tha  grand  floral  p«rade  over  a  6-mlle  route 
arhteh  etarte  In  Multnomah  et«dlum  where 
on  Prlday  night  the  Butte  band  will  be  the 
top  attraction  In  a  command  performance 
honoring  the  Queen  of  Rosarla,  her  prln* 
cesMs  and  royal  eotirt, 
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(By  Prank  Qulnn) 

MoLTMOMAM  STAaiiTiiC,  PoaTLAiTB,  Friday 
night,  June  lO.—Tha  American  Baautla*  from 
Butta,  139  well-ffroomad.  fraih,  and  whole- 
some young  man  and  women  from  the  slta 
of  the  "richest  hUl  on  earth."  Prlday  night 
captivated  the  "command  performance" 
crowd  of  the  Portland  rose  festival. 

The  toast  of  Oregon,  following  their  superb 
showing  In  the  grand  floral  parade  Prlday 
morning.  Butte  high-school  band  members, 
majorettes,  and  twlrlers  Friday  night,  before 
more  than  23,000  persons  who  filled  spacious 
Multnomah  Stadium,  staged  a  "Bamum- 
Balley-BUly  Bose-Barl  Carroll-George  White" 
extravaganza  all  wrapped  up  in  one  spectac- 
ular show. 

Never  before,  according  to  rose  festlvai  of- 
ficials, did  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Rosarla, 
traditional  ruler  of  the  Portland  spectacle, 
pay  more  magnificent  homage  to  the  reigning 
monarch  than  the  boys  and  girls  of  Butte 
rendered  Queen  Joyce,  her  princesses,  white- 
clad  Rosarlans.  and  other  court  attendants. 
And  never  before,  veteran  news  writers  cov- 
ering the  "command  performance"  said,  did 
a  musical  organization  of  the  type  of  the 
Butte  high-school  band  receive  a  more  en- 
thusiastic ovation. 

Bob  Broeren.  who  is  prime  minister  for  the 
rose  festival  and  a  prominent  Portland  at- 
torney, said.  "The  band  was  the  most  terrific 
I  have  ever  seen.  Including  organizations  of 
its  type  at  the  Mardi  Graa  in  New  Orleans 
and  in  other  national  festivals." 

He  added,  "The  band  surely  should  receive 
national  acclaim." 

Bob  Hancock,  publicity  chairman  for  the 
festival,  said:  "The  band  made  tonight's 
show  In  addition  to  having  drawn  more  pub- 
lic attention  than  any  other  organization 
ever  Invited  to  the  festival." 

The  young  mining  city  musicians  shared 
the  spotlight  with  the  80- voice  Multnomah 
Athletic  Club  Balladeers,  a  43- piece  profes- 
sional modem-concert  orchestra,  and  80 
Clark  Jtmlor  College  choristers,  splendid,  out- 
standing Instrumental  and  vocal  groups.  As 
favored  subjects  of  the  queen.  Butte's  best, 
honored  group  for  the  stadiiun  show,  were 
last  to  perform.  And  despite  the  highest 
class  amateur  and  professional  competition, 
the  pride  of  Eutte  fully  Uved  up  to  the  top 
bUUng. 


For  the  moment  the  band  opened  its  spec- 
tacular Parade  of  the  Months  show,  with  an 
intricate  pass  in  review  entrance,  until  tha 
concluding  number  on  Its  stage  concert, 
and  Melodies  in  Roses  review  dedicated  to 
Portland,  the  City  of  Roses,  it  won  roe  ring 
acclaim  from  the  thousands  of  spectators 
in  the  (tadlum. 

Playing  41  compositions,  entirely  front 
memory,  and  employing  every  trick  known 
to  gridiron  pegeantry,  Henry  J.  Scfalmsefa 
mtulclans,  and  the  flashy  msjorettca  and 
twlrlers,  trained  by  Mrs.  Scbieasrr,  never  be- 
f<^<re  performed  In  the  ear-pteastng .  aye-«trtfc« 
ing  manner  with  which  they  draw  tba  re- 
sounding plaudits  of  the  overflow  multitude. 
Their  display  waa  a  glorloue  combination  of 
BUJale.  beatity,  pefMoiry,  and  faletf,  com* 
bined  ts  one  great  spectacle.  Tbare  te  no 
dOHM  tbey  left  a  lasting  memory  in  tha 
hearta  and  mlndi  or  those  who  alfnwitrt 
Prlday  night's  niparb  performance.  One* 
flaore  the  Butte  High  Banl  reflacted  eeer- 
leattag  credit  to  the  mctropoiu  of  the 
Treaaore  Stau. 

Bye-appesling  dances  and  novelty  effacta 
highlighted  the  paradc-of-naoBtbe  portion  of 
their  program.  In  a  little  more  than  17 
minutes,  to  continuous  and  appropriate 
music  the  Butte  tisnijin  unfolded  a  com- 
plete caiendar  year  and  tta  celebrated  eventa 
before  the  cheering  throng.  Rapidity  and 
predalon  with  which  2t  major  formation 
changas  were  made  were  amazing  even  to  the 
aacNa  of  BttMe  rasldanu  m  tha  atands,  who 
iMMl  valikad  tlM  band  in  stmUar  maneuvera 
la  Waranebe  Stadium.  To  Uie  thousanda  o< 
Portland  realdanu  and  their  rose  fcNleal 
guesu  It  was   breath-taking. 

Striking  lighting  effecu  In  which  color 
blended  into  color  untU  thay  were  living, 
shimmering  rainbows,  ware  used  to 
tags  during  f>ortions  of  the  progia 
sentad  in  a  darkened  stadium. 

Some  of  tha  musical  selections  and  field 
formations  apparenUy  held  Just  a  little  more 
popular  appeal  than  others.  There  was  no 
doubt  many  persons  of  Irish  birth  or  descent 
were  present.  The  salute  to  March,  during 
which  the  stadium  lights  were  turned  off 
and  the  band  formed  a  huge  shamrock  with 
green  lights  attached  to  miners  helmets,  and 
the  accompanying  selections.  Klllarney, 
Wearing  of  the  Green,  and  Irish  Eyes,  drew 
applause  which  would  have  surely  shattered 
an  applause  meter. 

The  same  was  true  when  the  band  de- 
pleted July  Fourth  celebration  with  bursting 
bombs  heralding  formation  of  a  huge  flag, 
the  letters  D.  S.  A.,  as  the  stirring  notes  of 
Grand  Old  Flag  and  Stars  and  Stripes  For- 
ever pierced  the  night. 

October,  with  its  Halloween  theme,  flaming 
torch  rings  and  ghost  dancers,  and  the  old 
favorite.  Harvest  Moon;  November,  a  winter 
wonderland  festival  marked  by  formation  of 
a  sleigh  drawr  by  34  spirited  pionies  (pranc- 
ing majorettes),  and  the  grand  finale  mark- 
ing celebration  of  Christmas,  were  other  out- 
standing pageantry  displays.  The  finale,  a 
tribute  to  December,  was  high  lighted  by  for- 
mation by  the  band  of  a  lighted  Chrlstmaa 
tree  with  whirlwind  lighted  baton  action  by 
majorettes  serving  as  tree  trimming  in  varied 
colors,  vivid  in  the  accompanying  darkness. 

As  the  lights  flashed  on  to  mark  conclu- 
sion of  this  part  of  the  band's  program  the 
group  made  a  flying  wing  exit  while  playing 
an  appropriate  salute  to  the  Queen  of  Rosarla, 
Red  Roses  (for  a  blue  lady) .  and  Thanks  few 
the  Memories. 

Following  a  10-mlnute  intermission  during 
which  distinguished  guests  were  Introduced 
over  the  stadium  address  system,  the  Butte 
band  again  took  over  the  spotlight,  this  time 
to  present  Its  40- minute  command  perform- 
ance concert,  and  Revue  In  Roses. 

The  concert  section  of  the  program  opened 
with  Concert  KCarch  Paraphrase  from  tlie 
operetta  Sari,  by  Kalman.  and  Included 
Caribbean  Fantasy  (Morrisey).  and  Ptirple 
Pageant   (King).     The  selections,  appeaitng 
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though  dllBcult.  gave  the  band  vast  oppor- 
tunity to  display  lu  aplendid  Instrumenu- 
tton. 

The  band  pertormed  on  an  elevated  stags 
centering  the  stadium  while  the  revue  por- 
tion of  the  program  waa  presented  on  the 
field  Immediately  in  front  of  the  band  group. 

Thematic  material  for  the  revue  waa  built 
around  famo\u  roae  songs  easily  recognized. 
The  show  Itself  high  lighted  skillful  combina- 
tion of  precision  twirling  styles  featuring  the 
majorettes  In  ensemble  routines  with  llght- 
ninf  costume  changes,  fast  action,  rhythm, 
and  sparkle. 

Varied  lighting  effects  also  added  color  to 
this  portion  of  the  program  as  the  band  and 
majorettes  performed  in  the  dark.  Introduc- 
tion of  the  revue  waa  particularly  entrancing 
•s  majorettes  and  twirlers  flitted  across  the 
field  with  lighted  batons  as  the  young  musi- 
cians softly  played  Bouquet  of  Roses  and 
Moonlight  and  Roses. 

Beaut  from  Butte,  a  salute  from  the  band 
to  the  Queen  of  Rosaria,  played  as  the  ma- 
jorettes worked  wizardry  wl:h  lariats  and 
Jolly  Coppersmith,  a  number  augmented 
with  majorettes  performing  with  miniature 
pickaxes  and  lighted  miners'  helmets  on  a 
darkened  field,  drew  the  same  type  of  spon- 
taneous applause  which  has  marked  every 
appearance  of  the  twind  In  the  Rose  City. 

The  assembly  line  precision  baton  chorus 
In  which  the  snappily  attired  majorettes 
•pun  batons,  capes,  wooden  guns,  and  mili- 
tary service  flags  to  the  tunes  of  Yankee 
Rose.  Rosie  the  Riveter.  Rocket  Rhythm,  and 
other  such  numbers,  and  the  grand  finale. 
Grand  Old  Flag,  played  as  the  majorettes 
swirled  into  an  Intricate  flag  drill,  all  drew 
rottslng  cheers. 

Apart  from  the  audible  applause  tribute 
to  the  band  was  paid  by  Friday  night's  sta- 
dium assemblage  In  the  fact  that  although 
the  hour  wa.«  late  when  the  Butte  organiza- 
tion completed  its  performance,  few  people 
left  the  stands  until  the  last  rousing  dem- 
onstration of  approval  was  given  as  the  band 
and  majorettes  left  the  field.  Butte  resi- 
dents In  attendance,  through  courtesy  of  the 
roae-f estiva]  association  occupied  a  united 
■  section  of  seats,  and  their  faces  were  beam- 
ing as  they  heard  the  band  praised  in  glow- 
ing terms  by  Portland  residents,  and  rose- 
festlval  visitors  as  they  fUed  out  of  the  spa- 
dotia  arena. 

WrrH  mx  Buns  High  Band,  Po«ti.and. 
June  10— Every  step  taken  by  139  Butte 
boys  and  girls  In  the  grand  fioral  parade  of 
the  rose  festival  here  Friday  morning 
brought  added  glory  to  the  mining  city. 

After  enjoying  a  huge  success  Thursday 
B^t  In  the  territorial  t>and  Jamboree,  the 
Butt*  organisation  came  back  Friday  morn- 
ing as  the  honor  band  of  the  Melodies  in 
Flowers  parade  and  made  a  truly  magnificent 
•howlng  along  the  entire  5-mlle  route. 

While  the  thundering  plaudits  showered 
on  the  Justly  famed  Butte  High  Band  couldn't 
be  heard  back  home  In  the  mining  city,  the 
people  m  Butte  are  certain  to  learn  of  ths 
tTCHMiMlous  triumph  scored  by  these  all- 
Amarlean  youngsters.  It  was  a  repetition. 
but  In  even  greater  measure,  of  some  past 
successes  scored  by  this  great  band  as  It  add- 
ed to  laurels  already  won  In  Pasadena,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Las  Vegas,  Spokane,  and  Seattle. 
The  l)eauiy  of  the  rose  predominated  in 
the  parade  as  for  more  than  2  hours  thous- 
ands of  spectators  marveled  at  the  breath- 
taking gorgeousJMM  of  the  festival  s  annual 
high  light. 

Weather  conditions  were  ideal.  It  was 
cool  and.  except  for  soma  scattered,  fleecy 
clouds,  the  skies  were  clear  as  the  proces- 
sion filed  out  of  Multnomah  Stadium  for  ths 
long  parade  trek.  In  formation  th«  parade 
uniu  stretched  for  about  4  miles. 

It  was  a  day  of  rampant  colors,  bands, 
pretty  girls,  and  flaming  hues  of  millions 
upon  mUlioos  of  flowers,  which  made  up  ths 
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tlms  of  sheer  beauty.    It  all  com- 
prof  ide  a  blazing  array  of  splendor. 
High    band,    snappy    In    its 
white   uniforms,   and   the   ma- 
twlrlers    in    their    brief,    eye- 
satin    costumes,    added    no 
grandeur  of  the  display. 
'.  27  bands  m  the  parade   and 
the  others  marched  the  Mon- 
It  was  the  first  musical  organ- 
ppear  as  the  procession  left  the 
followed    a    police    escort    and 
guard  and  Immediately  pre- 
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ilcKay,  as  grand  marshal  and 
Oregon's  mounted  posse,  rode 
horse    with    a    sUver-trlmmed 


icKay  was  first  to  pay  tribute 
He  said.   "Butte  boys  and  girls 
Oregon   expresses   gra ti- 
ns of  Butte  for  sponsoring  the 
in     Portland.       Those 
ve  done  a  grand  Job  of  publiciz- 
city  and  State  and  providing 
entertainment    for   our   rose   festl- 
city  In  the  world  had  the  spirit 
of  cities  such  as  Butte, 
rosrf-festlval  city,  the  world  would 
better  place  in  which  to  live." 
Benedict,  of  Pasadena,  honor 
festival,  said,  "Your  band  was 
showing   in   Pasadena   at    the 
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Tliere  1$  Probably  No  Man  in  These  United 
States  Who  So  Long  Has  Held  His 
Fiofer  on  the  Pulse  of  Labor  and  Man- 
agement and  Certainly  None  More 
Fitted  by  Education  and  Experience  To 
Know  the  iNeeds,  Wants,  and  Ambitions 
of  the  Amterican  People  Than  the  Hon- 
orable Johli  R.  Steelman 
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expression  was  prompted  by  a 
to  the  Honorable  John  R. 
a  few  days  previous,  and 


of  his  distinguished  leader- 
administration  in  the  service 
Oovern^nent  of  the  United  States. 


discussion  which  followed 
he  evaluation  of  Mr.  Steel- 
to  his  country,  and  to  man- 


kind— and  in  that  small,  distinguished 
group  of  business  executives — there  was 
not  a  man  present  but  who  gave  substan- 
tial endorsement  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  maj  read  that 
brief,  clear,  and  concise  direct  record  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Steelman.  I 
shall  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
the  citation  as  a  part  thereof. 

The  Honorable  John  Steelman  comes 
from  down  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
and  he  was  not  one  to  the  manor  born. 
Rather  he  was  born  on  a  little  cotton 
farm  of  the  best  of  all  our  southern  an- 
cestry, of  a  father  and  a  mother  who  sent 
their  son  John  to  grade  and  to  high 
school,  only  to  have  him  finish  his  sec- 
ondary education  in  time  to  join  the 
colors  of  his  country  when  but  18  years 
old,  in  World  War  I. 

John  R.  Steelman  had  attained  the 
maturity  of  years  when  mustered  out 
of  service  and  he  was  on  his  own. 

He  determined  to  inform  his  mind  net 
alone  on  some  subject  that  would  afford 
him  an  affluent  life  and  good  income  but 
to  inform  his  mind  fully  on  every  subject 
that  had  to  do  with  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow  men  in  every  walk  and 
station  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  true  philosopher  is  one 
who  loves  wisdom  as  he  does  his  fellow 
man.  and  John  Steelman  is  a  true  phi- 
losopher. 

It  was  because  of  .hat  love  of  knowl- 
edge that  he  attended  four  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  next  10  years 
and  there  earned  four  of  the  degrees 
which  he  now  holds. 

Not  alone  did  he  earn  those  degrees, 
but  he  earned  the  money  to  pay  for  that 
education  by  working  during  the  sum- 
mer months  as  a  logger  and  a  sawmill 
hand  and  in  the  winter  by  waiting  on  ta- 
bles, peddling  books,  and  correcting  pa- 
pers for  his  professors. 

Thus  by  1922,  and  when  only  22  years 
of  age.  he  had  a  B.  A.  degree  from  Hen- 
derson-Brown College  in  Arkadelphia, 
Ark.:  by  1924  he  had  earned  his  M.  A.; 
by  1925  a  Ph.  B.  from  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity; by  1928,  and  after  a  year  spent 
at  Harvard  in  1926,  he  received  his  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
In  addition  to  the  four  degrees  men- 
tioned, he  has  additionally  thereto 
earned  two  honorary  degrees  of  doctor 
of  laws — one  from  Alfred  University  in 
New  York  and  a  doctor  of  laws  from  Red- 
lands  University.  California. 

It  was  in  1928  that  I  met  John  Steel- 
man when  he  came  as  professor  of  so- 
ciology and  economics  to  our  little  col- 
lege in  Montevello.  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Steelman  was  never 
a  pedantic  professor.  In  the  years  he 
lived  with  us  in  Alabama  he  worked 
among  our  people.  He  broke  bread  at 
our  tables  and  taught — not  by  word 
alone,  but  by  deed  and  by  action,  that 
Inasmuch  as  God  is  Father— that  ail  men 
are  brothers. 

The  great  educational  work  which  he 
did  In  Alabama  so  distinguished  him 
among  our  people  that  it  won  him  recog- 
nition in  the  Nation's  Capital.  He  left 
i«  in  1934  to  become  a  Commissioner  in 
the  United  States  Conciliation  Service. 
His  personal  prowess  in  handling  labor 
problems  has  left  »  deep  and  everlasting 
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impression  upon  all  those  concerned  with 
management  and  lalwr  throughout  the 
great  South  as  well  as  the  Nation. 

In  the  year  1937  he  was  named  Direc- 
tor of  the  Conciliation  Service.  That 
year  labor  unrest  was  particularly  rife  in 
thesic  United  States  and  probably  no  man 
In  America  was  handed  a  more  difBcuIt 
duty  than  that  assigned  to  John  R. 
Steelman  by  our  beloved  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Indefatigable  In  his  labors,  he  spent 
an  average  of  from  10  to  15  hours  each 
day  at  his  desk  and  he  did  so  7  days  a 
week.  He  patched  up  coal  disputes;  he 
helped  to  settle  the  Washington.  D.  C. 
hotel  strike  which  paralyzed  the  local 
hotels,  the  inconvenience  of  which  many 
of  us  in  Congress  will  never  forget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  alone  did  John  Steel- 
man help  settle  strikes  but  he  kept  min- 
ers, machinists,  builders,  and  Industrial 
workers  in  hundred.";  of  plants  and  other 
major  industries  from  striking.  Equally 
efTectlve.  he  Induced  employers  on  every 
hand  to  refrain  from  lock-out  and  re- 
taliatory actions  Each  year  the  de- 
partment which  he  directed  handled  sev- 
eral thousand  cases  of  labor  disputes  In- 
volving millions  of  American  workers. 
and  each  year  the  record  of  the  settle- 
ments effected  under  his  direction  was 
a  percentage  high  up  in  the  nineties. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate 
to  this  House  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments of  our  friend.  John  St^lman.  In 
effectuating  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween labor  and  management  In  these 
United  States — and  especially  so  in  the 
particular  congressional  district  which 
we  here  represent. 

I  reoiember  reading  of  one  Instance 
i^en  John  Steelman  kept  a  meeting  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  going 
without  a  single  adjournment  or  rest 
period  for  more  than  30  consecutive 
hours;  and  of  other  times  when  he  him- 
self had  not  left  his  office  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  building  for  over  60  hours 
at  a  stretch. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  you  and  my 
colleagues  will  Indulge —  a  personal  ref- 
erence. Not  alone  have  I  betn  knowing 
John  Steelman  and  knowing  him  for  a 
long,  long  time  but  I  knew  Mrs.  Steel- 
man before  her  marriage  to  John. 

It  seems  that  we  have  always  t)een 
friends — the  Steelmans  and  the  Boy- 
kins,  and  certainly  no  man  has  ever 
lived  who  has  had  a  more  splendid  help- 
mate nor  one  more  understanding  or 
considerate  of  her  huslxuid's  well-l>eing 
and  problems  than  Mrs.  Ste^xnan  her- 
self. Prior  to  her  marriage,  shi  wms  her- 
self intimately  connected  with  the  labor- 
management  problems  and  the  Con- 
struction Trades  Council. 

I  recall  on  one  occasion  Mrs.  Steelman 
telling  Mrs  Boykin  and  myself  that  "It 
seems  that  we  even  breakfast  to  the  ring- 
ing of  the  telephone."  "When  John  is 
on  the  road,"  she  continued,  "and  I  am 
privileged  to  be  with  him.  we  snatch  our 
meals  in  our  hotel  rooms  between  con- 
ferences and  this  sometimes  keeps  up 
until  3  or  3:30  in  the  morning." 

His  propensities  and  the  direct  action- 
tst  that  he  is  causes  him  to  use  the  tele- 
phone and  thus  get  in  personal  touch 
with  the  principals  to  any  Issue.     This 


recourse  to  the  telephone  I  recall  on  one 
occasi(Ki  left  him  with  sort  of  a  paralytic 
cramp  in  the  wrist — tat  his  determina- 
tion to  get  things  done  with  precision 
and  dispatch  was  solved  by  installing  a 
kind  of  a  telephone  gadget  that  permit- 
ted him  to  carry  on  his  conversations 
and  still  leave  his  hands  free  to  write — 
at  the  same  time. 

His  personal  attention  to  duty,  the 
rush  and  drive  that  he  gives  to  hw  work 
does  not  In  any  manner  whatever  seem 
to  affect  his  great  physical  strength. 

Probably  the  most  significant  work 
which  John  Steelman  has  done  for  his 
Naiion  in  the  field  of  labor  management 
came  about  as  the  restiit  of  him  address- 
ing himself  personally  to  the  question  of 
Industrial  peace  in  the  great  crisis  of  la- 
bor unrest  which  engulfed  the  Nation  In 
1941. 

This  was  the  year  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
Strikes,  lock-outs,  stoppages  were  almost 
daily  if  not  hourly  occurrences  in  the 
hundreds  of  plants,  manufacturing  de- 
fence materials. 

Congre.ss  had  long  been  debating  com- 
pulsory legislation  against  th«e  labor 
outbreaks.  The  public  were  daily  becom- 
ing more  concerned  with  the  results  of 
impaired  production.  The  Conciliation 
Service  had  been  working  day  and  night 
to  bring  peace  and  to  mamtam  peace  be- 
tween employers  and  employees. 

As  Director  of  that  service,  Mr.  Steel- 
man had  spent  days  in  conference  with 
miners  and  with  the  soft-coal  operators. 
He  had  handled  the  crippling  strike  at 
the  Ailis-Chalmers  plant  in  Milwaukee, 
the  strike  at  the  International  Har- 
vesters various  plants.  He  personally 
brought  an  end  to  the  Vultee  Aircraft 
Corp.  strike. 

Without  authority  and  without  co- 
ercive powers,  when  he  sat  down  he  could 
only  reason,  plead  or  maybe  bluff  his  way 
through  to  a  settlement,  but  he  kept  him- 
self hopping  over  and  about  the  coimtry 
doing  these  things  as  a  one-man  unit 

He  himself  stated: 

The  Service  works  on  the  theory  that,  if  a 
dispute  is  settled  by  the  parties  themselves 
at  the  conference  table,  the  resultar.t  peace 
will  be  more  enduring  and  leave  less  bitter- 
ness and  rancor  than  If  the  dispute  liad 
been  settled  by  authority  of  law  or  force. 
*  *  *  There  must  be  no  pressure  of  the 
Government  In  the  process  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  •  •  •  The  minute  you  make  a 
cop  of  a  conciliator,  you  have  destroyed  his 
usefulness.  •  •  •  We  do  not  want  police 
authority.  We  believe  It  to  b«  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  spirit  In  which  really  effec- 
tive conciliation  Is  carried  on.  •  •  • 
Abolition  of  the  right  to  strike  was  the 
entering  wedge  of  fascism  in  each  of  the 
countries  it  conquered. 

That  was  the  complete  but  simple 
policy  enunciated  by  this  distinguished 
American  business  administrator  and 
executive  the  history  of  whose  success  is 
supported  by  the  records  of  things  he 
accomplished. 

In  the  single  year  of  1940  the  Concilia- 
tion Service  wsis  •  •  •  called  in 
•  •  •  on  a  total  of  4,665  situations — 
strikes,  threatened  strikes,  controversies, 
arbitrations,  lock-outs  •  •  •  and 
less  than  3  percent  ^f  that  prodigious 
number  were  listed  as  tenable  of  achieve- 
ment. 


The  work  of  the  Conciliation  Service 
as  administered  by  John  Steelman  has 
received  the  uixiualified  endorsement 
and  support  of  such  varying  and  diverse 
groups — Labor  and  Management  as — the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  CIO. 
the  United  SUtes  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

So  successful  was  the  work  of  settle- 
ment accomplished  that  decision  was 
reached  at  the  very  start  of  World  War 
II — that  only  where  there  was  a  dispute 
that  John  Steelman's  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice could  not  settle  would  the  newly  con- 
gressionally  created  National  Defense 
Mediation  B«ard  be  called  upon  for 
action. 

Mr  Speaker,  need  I  remind  you  that 
for  the  dtiration  of  the  war  there  were 
relatively  few  instances  where  that  was 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  between  the  year  1937  and 
the  year  of  Mr.  Steelmans  resignation 
7  years  later — he  induced  the  embattled 
protagonists  m  80.000  cases  Involving 
labor-management  show-downs  to  .settle 
their  labor  problems  and  squabbles  with- 
out lay-offs  or  strikes.  Exactly  how  be 
managed.  I  could  never  understand  ex- 
cept that  he  seemingly  was  ever  careful  in 
schooling  his  every  last  conciliator  to 
whom  he  delegated  any  authority. 
Prank- 
He  once  told  me — 

:  have  often  said  that  one  damn  fool  can 
ruin  the  settlement  of  any  labor  dispute. 
I  learned  that  more  than  3C  years  ago  and  It 
is  equally  as  true  now  as  it  was  then  •  •  • 
exercise  patience  when  dealing  with  ornery  or 
stubborn  men.  Sometimes  you  have  to  keep 
their  feet  right  in  the  fire  •  •  •  untU 
they  come  to  the  real  liar  ion  this  question 
must  be  seUled  some  day.  and  today  is  aa 
good  as  any. 

I  rememl>er  one  story  that  they  tell  of 
John  Steelman  when  he  spent  an  entire 
night  going  back  and  forth  from  one 
room  full  of  the  angry  representatives  of 
management  to  another  full  of  restless, 
impetuous  labor  representatives,  and 
finally  how  at  last  he  got  them  all  into 
one  room  •  •  •  there  to  compose 
their  differences. 

"A  meeting  of  the  minds,"  he  stated  on 
one  occasion,  is  the  general  twisis  of  on- 
going civilization,  and  arguments  will 
never  be  a  substitute  for  good  will." 

Is  it  any  wonder  therefore  that  our  new 
President.  Harry  S.  Tniman.  wise,  saga- 
cious, end  prudent,  recognized  that  any 
man  with  such  knowledge  of  personali- 
ties and  technique  in  handling  men  would 
be  just  the  kind  of  a  personsdity  who 
should  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Chief 
Elxecutive  of  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  that  that 
great  captain  of  American  Industry  last 
week  expressed  his  opinion  that  John 
Steelman  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  world. 

There  is  probably  no  man  In  these 
United  States  who  has  so  long  held  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  American  peo- 
ple or  who  is  more  able  to  gage  their 
wants,  their  needs,  hopes,  and  ambitions 
than  is  John  R  Steelman.  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  10  years  that  he  spent  in  the  Labor 
Department  in  Washington  have  built  a 
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niche  for  him  not  alone  in  the  hearts  of 
my  colleagues  here  on  Capitol  Hill  but 
In  the  hearts  of  leaders  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry as  well  as  every  executive  In  all 
departments  of  government.  They  re- 
spect him  for  what  he  is.  a  simple,  homey 
man  who  knows  his  fellow  men,  loves 
tliem.  and  enjoys  their  respect. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  so  eager  and 
quick  to  express  their  pleasure  and  ap- 
proval when  President  Harry  Truman 
appointed  him  the  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Certainly 
by  training,  education,  and  experience 
he  is  now  in  an  enviable  position  to  ad- 
vise Pre.sident  Truman  on  public  reac- 
tion with  respect  to  almost  all  public 
matters. 

Experienced  and  at  home  in  Washing- 
ton, he  is  equally  at  home  in  the  White 
House,  as  one  who  knows  the  Capitol 
and  how  it  runs. 

As  the  Assistant  to  the  President, 
much  has  been  heard  of  him  and  much 
more  is  likely  to  be  heard  from  him  In 
the   years   that   are   to   come. 

His  broad  experience,  the  economic 
and  businesslike  manner  in  which  he  di- 
rected the  war  mobilization  and  recon- 
version found  him  in  a  position  \^herein 
he  held  more  of  the  domestic  policy 
power  in  his  hands  than  anyone  in  the 
United  States  with  the  exception  of 
President  Truman  himself. 

Our  President  learned  quickly  to  trust 
his  judgment  and.  more  important,  his 
unimpeachable  loyalty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  no  surprise  to  me 
when  with  the  appointment  of  John  Sny- 
der to  his  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  with  our  own  Fred  Vin- 
son's appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  President 
should  have  called  John  Steelman  to 
sit  beside  him  in  the  White  House. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  John 
Gunther,  in  his  book  "Inside  America" 
wrote  that  John  Steelman  has  long  been 
one  of  the  50  or  60  men  who  have  shaped 
the  course  of  American  history? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  In  diplomatic 
circles  and  in  other  governmental  circles 
he  is  called  the  man  behind  the  White 
House — for  his  capacity  a^  the  Presi- 
dents assistant,  John  Steelman  is  called 
upon — at  one  time  or  another  to  work — 
as  would  the  President  himself— with  the 
hundred-odd  executive  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  as  well  as  with 
various  committees,  commissions  and 
congressional  bodies. 

I  know  that  his  every  friend  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  rejoices  in  the  accomplishments 
of  my  friend  and  your  friend,  the  Honor- 
able John  R,  Steelman— one  man  among 
a  million. 

I  know  of  no  greater  expression  of 
the  accomplishments  of  any  living  man 
than  those  expressed  In  the  citation  re- 
cently given  to  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  University  of  Redlands  on 
June  12  last. 

In  order  that  my  every  colleague  may 
aval]  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing that  memorable  document,  as  herein 
before  stated.  I  will,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  this  House.  Include  the  same 


In  the  CoicREssiONAL  Record  and  as  part 
of  my  reriarks. 
The  cit  ition  reads  as  follows: 
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R.  Steelman,  alumnus  of  Hender- 
College,    VanderbUt    University. 
C^lverslty,  and   the   University   of 
student  of  the  social  scl- 
admlnlstrator  In  the  service 
of   the   United   States; 
he  direction  of  human  relation- 
tension;  respected  director  of  the 
Conciliation    Service    in    the 
of  Labor,  whose  respect  for  the 
Dersonality.  Impartial  Interpreta- 
law.  and  respect  for  and  use 
principles  earned  for  him  the 
and  admiration  of  both 
and    lalxjr;'  organizer,    whose 
3f  the  processes  of  social  and  eco- 
have  made  him  uniquely 
and  successful  in  p)erformlng  ex- 
new  assignments  as  a  mem- 
Maritime  War  Emergency  Board, 
of  the  OlDce  of  War  Mobilization 
as  Director  of  Economic 
,  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
R^oxirces  Board;    educator  believ- 
equallty  of  opportunity  and  the 
ty  of  government  for   providing 
for  all   according  to  ability  and 
by   financial  ability;    coordinator 
research  In  his  capacity  as  Chair- 
Presidents  Scientific   Research 
now  liaison  officer  for  the  Inter- 
Committee   on  Scientific   Re- 
Development,  an  agency  charged 
elimination  of  duplication  In  re- 
the   protection  of  the   national 
1  ecommending  to  the  President  of 
States  matters  of  Importance  for 
onstructlve   citizen,   loyal,   trust- 
.  and  untiring  In  devotion  to 
abilities  so  varied  and  great  a«  to 
cpnfidence  and  trust  of  the  Presl- 
Unlted  States  and  the  appolnt- 
responsible  poeltlon — assistant 
of   the   United   States   of 
University  of  Redlands,  upon 
of  the  faculty  to  the  board 
and  by  the  authority  given  me 
of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
confer  upon  you  the  honorary 
of  laws,  with  all  the  right* 
thereunto    appertaining,    in 
I  present  you  this  diploma 
to  be  Invested  with  the  hood 
of  Redlands  appropriate  to 


uiu  elfish. 


tlie 
Pre  sldent 


George  H.  Armacost, 
of  the  University  of  Redlands. 
Jot  Jameson, 
Preskient  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Caldt.,  June  12.  1949. 


Inscription  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOPJ.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HtDUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  irsday.  June  23.  1949 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker.  th«  fol- 
lowing Is  a  summary  of  an  interesting 
book  about  the  author  of  the  eloquent 
and  heroic  jiords  inscribed  on  the  Statue 
of  Liberty: 


THE  WORLD  Or  EMMA   LAZARUS 

(After  the  book  written  by  H.  E.  Jacob.  1949) 

This  July  22  America  will  celebrate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Emma  Laz- 
arus, poetess  of  Statute  of  Liberty  fame. 
Brought  up  as  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
New  York  businessman,  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  her  social  position,  she  first 
gave  no  sign  to  her  contemporaries  that  she 
once  would  be  known  as  a  champion  for  the 
American  Ideal  of  liberty  and  the  right  of 
minorities. 

Yet  the  verses  of  her  early  youth  show  to 
us  already  a  remarkable  precocity.  Within 
14  years  she  translated  Into  English  the 
best  of  Europe's  literary  offerings,  works  by 
Victor  Hugo  and  Hetnrlch  Heine.  The  first 
booJc  of  the  17-year-old  authoress  drew  the 
attention  of  the  leading  men  of  American 
literature  upon  her,  William  Cullen  Bryant 
and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  It  was  Emerson, 
the  septuagenarian,  who  started  to  corre- 
spond with  this  young  girl,  becoming  by  that 
a  guiding  Influence  for  her  whole  life. 

But  she,  herself,  for  a  long  time,  remained 
dissatisfied  with  her  work.  Although  she 
had  produced  already  so  perfect  a  poem  like 
Heroes,  dedicated  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  she  felt  more  and  more  strongly 
that  It  was  the  contemporary  social  question 
which  demanded  all  her  powers.  Not  the  re- 
creating of  ancient  Greek  themes  in  modern 
English  verse,  but  to  speak  to  the  American 
of  her  day  about  the  things  of  her  day  be- 
came her  goal. 

In  August  1881  when  the  first  refugees 
from  Russian  pogroms  arrived  in  New  York 
Harbor,  Emma  Lazarus  came  to  understand 
fully  her  great  vocation.  These  people- 
harassed  and  expelled  by  race  hatred  and 
religious  bias — taught  her  to  fight  for  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  minorities,  a  fight  for 
which  there  was  to  be  no  let-up  during  the 
whole  of  her  lifetime.  Not  only  the  cause 
of  the  Jewish  people,  but  of  aU  the  perse- 
cuted on  this  earth  forced  this  gentle  and 
frail  girl  Into  the  rough  arena  of  polemics 
and  politics.  She  consumed  herself  In  re- 
lentlessly striving  to  help  make  a  decent 
home  for  those  new  Immigrants  (there  would 
be  hundreds  of  thousands  more  In  the  years 
to  come)  and  to  help  make  them  fit  for  the 
new  life  they  would  live  In  this  country. 

When  In  1883  a  patriotic  committee  was 
planning  to  erect  on  Bedloe  Island  the 
French-sponsored  colossal  statue.  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World,  Emma  Lazarus  was 
approached  for  a  spiritual  contribution  by 
the  former  Secretary  of  State,  William  M. 
Evarts.  Money  was  needed  to  buUd  the  ped- 
estal of  the  statue  and  subsequently  manu- 
scripts of  famous  people  had  to  be  auctioned 
off  for  that  purpose.  Emma  Lazarus  re- 
sponded immediately  and  wrote  the  14  lines 
of  her  sonnet  Ths  New  Colossus  which 
were  to  become  immortal: 

THE  NEW  COLOSSUS 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame. 
With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to 

land; 
Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates  shall 

stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flams 
la  the  Imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Exiles.    From  her  beacon  hand 
Glows  world-wide  welcome;   her  mild  eyes 

command 
Ths    air-bridged    harbor    that    twin    cities 

frame. 
'  Ke%p,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp!" 

cries  she 
With  sUent  lips.    "Give  me  your  tired,  your 

poor. 
Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breath 

free, 
Ths  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  short. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 

me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door  I" 
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Tills  poem  U  now  a  part  <rf  world  liUrature. 
I  shows  to  the  world  that  freedom  carries 
a  torch  and  t^  it  America  Is  resolved  to 
make  new  men  and  citizens  out  of  the  down- 
trodden and  persecuted  <rf  all  countrlea. 

Emma  UtamriM  did  not  live  to  see  the  deep 
stir  she  taatf  aade  with  this  sonnet.  A  ric- 
lim  of  csoon-.  she  cUed  in  1887  at  the  age  of 
38  years.  But  in  1903  her  sonnet  was  chiseled 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
linking  her  namr  forever  with  that  symtMi 
of  the  American  ideal. 


Mifitafy  Appropriatioos 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or   KEW   HAMPSHOZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  24  (legislatite  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoU5  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  statement 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
fMr.  Plajtders]  k)efore  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  yesterday.  The  com- 
mittee had  under  consideration  House 
bill  4146,  the  mihtary  appropriation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  must  resolve  two  related  prob- 
lems. In  the  first  place,  we  must  strtve  for 
military  and  economic  strength  Secondly, 
we  must  adopt  an  enlightened  budget  aad 
fiscal  policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tlmea. 
Otir  decision  on  these  questions  will  liave 
far-reaching  results. 

We  already  know  that  military  strength  is 
impossible  without  a  strong  economy.  Dr. 
Edwin  Ncurse.  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  AdvlJ^ers.  has  addressed 
the  joint  civilian  (»1entation  conference  of 
the  National  Military  Establishment  several 
times  recently  on  this  subject.  BusincM, 
labor,  and  agriculture  are  giving  increased 
attention  to  the  mlliury  budget.  It  is  right 
that  these  groups  should  t>e  concerned.  The 
Nation  and  the  Congress  cannot  rely  ex- 
clusively on  the  desires  of  the  military.  The 
best  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  original 
budget  request  of  the  armed  services  for  more 
than  $30,000,000,000  for  1950. 

This  discussion  of  the  mUitary  appropria- 
tion blU  assumes  that  the  economic  strength 
of  the  Nation  Is  our  strongest  bulwark 
against  Communism.  It  does  this  without 
neglecting  the  parallel  necessity  for  main- 
taining and  developing  our  military  defenses. 
Ths  program  suggnted  is  a  t>alanced  one  de- 
signed to  apply  oinr  limited  resources  In  the 
most  effective  manner. 

Government  policies  on  taxes  and  expendi- 
tures have  profound  effects  upon  our  eco- 
nomic strength.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Approprtatlons  Committees  of  Congress 
are  in  a  key  position  at  the  present  time.  1 
believe  the  expenditure  programs  suggested 
by  the  President  require  modification.  How- 
ever, before  discussing  these,  let  me  say  one 
word  about  taxes. 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  increase  taxes 
so  that  the  budget  may  be  balanced.  Com- 
mittee technicians  tell  us  that  we  face  a 
Federal  deficit  of  tSOOOOOCOOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  1950  on  the  basis  of  the  President's 
and  existing  tax  rates.  Under  normal 
rlty  conditions.  Increasing  taxes  would 
be  a  reasonable  proposal.  However,  with  de- 
clining production  and  increasing  unemploy- 
ment (u<nre  ting  a  downward  trend  in  eco- 
nomlc  activity,  it  would  tw  unwise  to  increase 


6tKh  aetka  «o«W  iBtenaUy  and 
probong  the  reoeeskmary  (eadendea,  and  the 
additional  revenue  would  not  be  fortncom- 
ing.  Pedoal  receipts  are  determined  by  the 
level  o2  our  national  Income,  and  therefore 
modiflcaUons  in  our  fiscal  pro- 
taxes  and  expenditure*— -ebooid 
be  judged  to  a  large  extent  by  their  effects  on 
national  income.  If  deflationary  tendencies 
persist.  I  think  we  should  move  toward  tax 
reduction,  starting  with  excise  taxes. 

Whst  about  Federal  expenditures?  Can 
they  be  reduced?  This  is  dilBcult.  since  we 
do  not  want  to  impair  modest  Federal  pro- 
frams  for  IviiMtrc  health,  education,  and 
conservation  whlefa  strengthen  our  economy 
and  our  way  at  life.  Reclamation  and  other 
caaentlal  public  works  should  increase  otir 
productive  capacity  and  cur  economic 
•treneth.  No  one.  of  course,  would  suggest 
defaulting  on  our  public  debt.  Our  Euro- 
pean aid  program  is  geared  to  restoring  the 
eemomles  of  oar  western  allies  and  is  es- 
aential.  It  represents  our  positive  program 
tor  peace.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
some  reductions  can  be  made  in  the  Presl 
dent's  civilian  budget  through  greater  ef& 
dency 

The  Bureau  at  the  Budget  recently  told 
the  Senate  Bipeadlturea  Committee  that  of 
the  total  MajQOunO.OOO  budget  for  1950.  onl^ 
•17.500  000  000  is  reducible  at  this  time.  Of 
the  reducible  total,  at  least  one- half  repre- 
sents military  expendlturea  aDd  is  authorized 
by  the  military  approfirtatfon  bill  X>etan 
Congress.  It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that 
any  congressional  resolution  calling  for  the 
President  to  cut  enacted  approprtation» 
would  fall  heavily  on  the  military  program 
If  this  is  the  intent  of  Congress,  why  not  at- 
tain the  problem  directly  lay  effecting  re- 
ductions in  ths  military  appropriation  bill* 

Outlays  for  military  purposes,  however 
are  uneconomic  and  unproductive 
expenditures  sap  the  economy  of 
goods  and  services  and  productive  capacity 
which  would  otherwise  build  up  the  economy 
and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  population 
Their  benefit  to  the  economy  is  at  best  In- 
direct. They  represent  insurance  against  » 
failure  erf  our  positive  program  for  peace. 

Ton  are  now  being  asked  to  direct  35  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  appropriations  to  the 
military.  Britain  is  spending  less  than  33 
percent,  and  Prance  18  percent,  of  their 
budgets  for  this  purpose.  Even  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  reported  to  be  spending  only  about 
19  percent  of  their  annual  budget  on  arma- 
ments. Our  emphasis  on  military  prepara- 
tion Is  striking  in  comnartson  to  other  na- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  we  can  justify  reducing  the 
military  approprtatlons  in  the  interests  of  a 
strong  national  economy.  Furthermore.  1 
believe  we  can  be  strengthening  our  military 
position  while  so  doing. 

I  wotild  like  to  outline  a  proposal  for  re- 
ducing the  military  approprtatlon  bill  b\ 
$3,000,000,000.  I  realize  that  a  reduction  of 
the  obligating  authortty  contained  In  this 
bill  will  not  necessarllr  reduce  budget  ex- 
?  nditures  in  fiscal  1950  by  an  eqtial  amount 
On  the  contrary,  my  proposal  will  not  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  inllitary  expenditures 
because  of  the  lag  Isetween  approprtatlons 
and  expenditures.  Rather,  It  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  leveling  off  inllitary  expenditures 
at  or  near  their  present  levels.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  message,  on  the  other  hand 
indicated  that  military  expenditures,  if  re- 
quests for  appropriations  are  granted  In  ful' 
for  1950.  will  increase  m  1951  and  thereafter 
Phis  is  startling  to  me. 

Without  referring  to  specific  approprlatlor 
cities,  let  me  stiggest  three  areas  where  re- 
iuctions  cculd  be  made  in  military  appro- 
K)rlaticns : 

1.  Do  not  exceed  the  President's  recom- 
mendations for  the  Air  Force  program  (48 
groups  In  fiscal  1850).  The  House-passed 
mllttary  appropriation  bill  Increases  the  Air 


Force  program  over  that  reeoaHMBded  by 
the  President's  budget  and  caOm  for  a  M- 
group  force  In  fiscal  19S0.  eosting  an  addi- 
tional •8514)00.000.  Of  this  taiS.OOO.OOO  aM 
aUottcd  In  appropriaUons  and  •643.000M9 
are  autiaorlaed  In  new  contracu.  The  latter 
amount  would  be  reflected  in  greater  ex- 
penditiaea  after  1950.  I  wish  to  sui^x^n  the 
mai«  modest  program  which  was  Initially 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall. 
Even  that  may  be  too  great.  I  question  the 
wfaOom  at  hwHdhig  flteta  of  parUcula  types 
of  aircraft  that  are  admittedly  obsolete  iae- 
rore  they  are  completed.  Instead.  I  believe 
we  shotild  concentrate  cm  the  development  of 
a  wide  range  of  prototype  models.  Let  the 
improvement  of  our  Air  Force  be  recognised 
as  a  dynamic  problem.  Let  us  not  freeaa 
t  prematorely  into  a  static  pattern,  quickly 
'bsoieted. 

a.  Reduce  inllitary  strength  to  1300.000.  I 
eaiiae  that  significant  savings  In  the  mill- 
uuy  budget  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
educUon  in  military  personnel.  Ths  Presi- 
tent's  budget  and  the  Hmist  pesarrt  bill  call 
for  a  combtnad  military  foree  at  just  over 
1,000/100  oAcora  and  men  for  flaeal  jmx  1060. 
My  propoMd  at  a  1«900.000  force  would  place 
strength  approKimateiy  at  the  level  of  IS 
months  ago.  The  President's  budget  esU- 
naatea  suggest  that  the  direct  coeu  of  pay 
Ulowances.  subsistence,  travel,  and  the  like. 
for  each  perscm  in  the  armed  forces  are  some* 
•hat  over  W.OOO  per  year.  Thus  a  reduction 
if  300,000  in  projected  strength  would  result 
in  savings  of  approximately  •1,000.000.000. 
I  believe  that  such  a  reductliHi  could  be 
nade  by  more  efficient  use  of  military  per- 
sonnel without  impairing  otir  military 
strength.  There  has  been  an  alarming  rise  ii 
-he  prc^jortion  of  nontactical  personnel 
since  the  war.  Surely,  the  large  staffs  used 
in  public  relations  and  admlnistraUve  func- 
■ions  could  be  pared;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  challenge  the  number  of  aides  and 
:>rderUes  which  the  military  feels  necessary 
CO  maintain  its  prestige. 

For  reasons  which  I  wiii  explain  later.  It 
eems  clear  to  me  that  our  program,  so  far 
as  the  Army  is  concerned,  should  not  be 
directed  primarily  toward  the  development  of 
infantry  forces.  We  can  say  this  while  ttlll 
I'ecognlalng  that  in  past  htsto»7.  and  pre- 
^umaUy  In  history  yet  to  come,  the  final 
decisions  are  won  and  sealed  by  the  infan- 
try It  will  loe  most  effective  In  the  long 
run  If  this  country  specializes  In  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  munitions  and 
mechanisms  of  warfare  and  focuses  its  per- 
sonnel training  most  largely  on  the  tactical 
use  and  technical  Instruction  as  relates  to 
these  mechanisms  and  mtinitions.  Produc- 
tion and  technical  proficiency  will  l)e  our 
:.3atribution  to  any  future  military  crisis  at 
xanklnd. 

3.  Increase  efficiency  and  reduce  general 
nilltary  activities  to  conform  with  the  pro- 
xised  reduction  in  military  force.  A  reduc- 
ion  of  300.000  in  military  personnel  from 
the  levels  proposed  In  the  President's  budget 
shotild  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  In  the 
Military  Establishment's  projected  malnte- 
operation.  construction,  civilian  em- 
t.  and  similar  activities.  The  Presl- 
lent's  budget  calls  for  an  outlay  for  these 
activities  of  roughly  SS.TOO  for  each  person 
in  the  armed  forces.  A  reduction  of  900  000 
in  military  strength  should  perm  t  a  reduc- 
tion in  activities  resulting  in  savings  of  •!.• 
700.000.000.  However,  I  would  not  recom- 
mend a  pro  rata  cut,  but  suggest  that  a 
reduction  of  over  •1.000.000,000  could  be  ap- 
plied to  these  items  In  the  appropriation  bill. 
Including  a  sizable  reduction  of  civilian  em- 
ployment In  the  Military  Bstabllshment. 

Savings  could  be  made  If  the  amendments 
to  the  National  Military  Bstabllshment  Act 
of  1947  become  law  as  provided  In  Senate- 
passed  S.  1843.  The  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port  indicates   savings   of   one   and   a   half 
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billion  dollars  as  a  result  of  such  amend- 
menu.  The  dlstlnguUhed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Senator  Tto- 
iMcs,  has  estimated  such  savings  at  over  one- 
baU  billion  doUtu-s.  I  am  sure  that  Increased 
•fBclency.  toi?ether  with  the  decline  In  prices 
for  goods  th&t  the  mlllUry  will  have  to  buy 
f « r  a  smaller  military  strength,  can  be  made 
to  total  the  11.150.000  000  required  to  achieve 
the  proposed  three-blllion  cut  in  military 
appropriations. 

There  la  great  need  for  viewing  the  mili- 
tary program  as  a  whole.  In  addition  to  this 
military  appropriation  bill.  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  Implement  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  and  Oreeoe  and  Turkey  with  military 
aaalstance  estimated  to  cost  91.450.000.000. 
The  military  also  is  requesting  pay  Increases 
for  officers  and  enhsted  men,  an  Increase  In 
expenditures  of  $300,000,000  a  year  or  more. 
And.  finally,  there  are  pending  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  bills  authorizing 
extensive  construction  programs  which.  If 
piwsd  by  the  Congress,  will  result  in  addl- 
tlooal  requests  for  appropriations  aggregat- 
Irg  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  fiscal 
1950  and  more  in  the  Immediate  years  ahead. 
I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  expenditures  f  jr 
these  additional  programs  for  fiscal  1950 
should  be  absorbed  In  the  amounU  provided 
In  this  military  appropriation  bill. 

All  of  the  preceding  la  based  on  a  definite 
concept  of  the  part  we  can  play  most  effec- 
tively In  the  defease  of  the  civilized  world 
•gainst  aggressive  barbarism  and  totallta- 
rtanlsm.  If  we  take  Riissla  as  an  example 
of  the  direction  from  which  such  an  attack 
might  come,  we  may  properly  make  the  fol- 
lowing assumptions; 

We  cannot  start  on  the  assum^ytlon  that 
western  Europe  will  be  quickly  overrun  and 
that  Great  Britain  and  ourselves  will  be  de- 
pended upon  to  furnish  the  foot  soldiers  for 
maadve  land  operations  beginning  at  the 
Pyreneea  and  extending  for  1.500  miles  into 
the  borders  of  Russia  To  attempt  such  a 
campaign  would  ruin  us  economically  and 
end  our  cherished  political  institutions.  It 
would  leave  western  Eiirope  completely  ruined 
and  so  far  as  that  region  or  ourselves  la  con- 
cerned, we  would  have  lost  the  war  In  win- 
ning It.  We  have  rather  to  reckor  on  the 
continued  successful  operation  of  ECA  m 
building  up  the  material  resources  and  the 
spiritual  strength  of  the  western  European 
nations  so  that  they  will  be  willing  and  able 
to  play  a  major  part  In  defending  themselves. 
■CA  Is  our  first  line  of  defense.  With  this 
assumption,  and  we  can  make  no  other,  the 
functions  of  the  three  branches  of  the  armed 
services  fall  logically  into  place. 

To  the  Air  Force  falls  the  responsibility  of 
■trateflc  bombing  and  of  furnishing  air  cover 
for  land  operations.  As  Indicated  earlier,  I 
feel  T«ry  strongly  that  It  Is  better  to  depend 
on  a  moderate  striking  force  at  this  moment 
rather  than  to  be  forced  Into  the  extravagant 
necessity  of  replacing  an  obsoleted  full-sized 
force  with  completely  new  planes.  Planes 
are  going  to  improve.  We  must  have  them 
coming  of  all  sorts  In  a  continuoiis  flow, 
each  yearly  or  semiannual  lot  representing 
Improvemenu  over  those  previously  deliv- 
ered. A  continuous  flow  of  continuously  im- 
proving planes  should  be  the  policy  rather 
than  a  complete  equipment  of  frosen  design. 
Likewise  the  whole  field  of  airplane  activity 
must  t»e  recognized  and  not  simply  bombing 
alone. 

The  functions  of  the  Navy  are  equally  clear. 
It  la  their  Job  to  keep  the  seas  open  to 
transports  and  the  merchant  marine.  The 
great  enemy  Is  the  submarine.  The  Schnor- 
kel must  be  sought  and  destroyed  from  the 
air.  from  the  surface^and  if  necessary,  by 
attack  from  beneath  the  surface. 

As  to  the  Army,  we  cannot  provide  the 
Infantry  forces  for  massive  land  movements. 
but  we  will  again  be  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy. We  will  be  the  developers  of  the  latest 
kpona  of  attack  and  instruments  of  de- 
Wa  will   be   the   operators   and   in- 
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hese  weapons  and  Instruments. 
furn|&h  them  In  overwhelming  quan- 
11  play  our  part  with  moderate 
but  the  final  defense  of  west- 
will  lie  with  our  techniques 
ability  rather  than  with  our 
Here   again,   as   well   as   with 
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material, 
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ppf^oach  to  It.     Such  a  statement 
the  guidance  of  the  Congress, 
le  budget  for  the  armed  forces 
p  port  of  our  foreign  policy  or  in 
The  suggestions  I  have 
not  set  forth  as  the  final  con- 
expert  In  foreign  policy  and 
suppc^t  which  can  be  given  to  that 
military   preparation.     It  Is  sug- 
tentafvely  to  fill  a  vacuum  and  the 
to  be  filled  if  we  are  to  move 
>ard   the  development   of  our 
economic,  and  military  strength, 
let   me   summarize   certain 
proposals   made  with   regard  to  the 
provided  for  In  this  bill, 
d  the  argument  that  a  cut  of 
In  this  bill  under  current  con- 
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•3,000.000,000  In  the  military 
woiHd   be  as  deflationary  as  a  tax 
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;his  idea.     My  proposal  to  cut 
pproprlation  bill  ta.OOO.OOO.OCO. 
will  not  Immediately  re- 
expendltures    by    the    same 
It  will  have  the  long-run 
veltng  off  the  present  rapid  ascent 
e:  ipendltures  near  their  present 
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Address  by  H|)n.  William  Lander,  of  North 
Dakot^,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

NOtTH    D.\KOTA 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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R.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
cc^nsent  that  a  speech  that  I 
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delivered  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  June  4, 
1949.  the  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of 
the  Carl  Schurz  Unit.  No.  22.  of  the 
Steuben  Society  of  America,  be  printed 
in  the  Apiaendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  oe  invited  to 
share  with  you  in  this  celebration  of  the 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  Carl 
Schurz  Unit  No.  22.  of  the  Steuben  Society 
of  America. 

Ninety-seven  years  ago,  Carl  Schurz 
landed  In  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  on 
March  2.  1829.  In  Llblar-bel-Cologne.  Carl 
Schurz,  as  we  all  proudly  recall,  was  an  out- 
standing opponent  of  human  slavery  and 
degradation  Throughout  his  life,  he  was  a 
champion  of  the  underdog,  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged and  the  oppressed.  He  served  with 
greatest  distinction  as  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain  under  President  Lincoln,  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri  In  1868. 
and  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  1877 
under  President  Hayes.  His  Integrity  and 
defense  of  American  principles,  and  his 
burning  conviction  that  servants  of  the 
people  were  the  guardians  of  a  public  trust 
Inspired  him  to  become  the  originator  of 
what  we  know  as  our  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. 

By  Joining  together  In  this  anniversary 
celebration,  we  are  keeping  alive  a  great 
tradition,  for  Carl  Schiu-z  was  also  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  greatest  single  blood 
stream  that  now  flows  in  the  American  body 
politic. 

However,  bound  together  as  we  are  by  a 
common  ancestry  and  common  ties.  It  Is 
always  as  Americans  that  we  join  In  these 
observances.  It  la  as  Americans  that  we 
view  the  past  with  pride  and  gratitude.  It  is 
In  this  spirit  that  we  have  always  united  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  present,  and  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  future. 

Whenever  this  primary  fact  Is  forgotten 
by  any  group  of  American  citizens,  the  Ideals 
of  decency  and  justice,  and  the  Innate  hu- 
manltarlanlsm  of  our  great  tradition  as  a 
free  people,  are  the  first  to  suffer.  What 
could  be  more  convincing  than  the  condi- 
tions with  which  we  are  now  confronted  In 
central  Europe.  The  terribly  complicated 
and  burdensome  problems  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  solve,  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  complete  abandonment  of  our  great 
American  Ideals  and  principles,  during  and 
since  the  war.  by  the  ranking  policy  makers 
of  thU  Government.  These  men  blinded  by 
hatred  and  vengeance,  betrayed  their  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

The  great  task  before  us  now.  Is  to  salvage 
America's  Integrity  and  honor,  to  make  res- 
titution, for  the  wrongs  that  have  been  suf- 
fered  at  our  hands,  and  to  restore  to  our 
dealings  with  the  German-speaking  people 
American  principles,  upon  which,  together 
we  may  build  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  need  to  keep  reminding  ourselves  of 
ho  /  far  we  have  traveled  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection. In  order  that  we  may  be  fully  aware 
of  the  continuing  demands  that  will  be  made 
upon  our  time,  our  efforts,  and  our  resources 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  this  task  of 
restoring  sanity  and  justice  to  our  relations 
with  the  German-speaking  people.  We  must 
remember  that  which  has  taken  years  to 
come  into  being  cannot  be  changed  over 
night. 

The  American  people  stUl  do  not  know 
what  a  gigantic  task  this  has  become  Most 
ot  them  do  not  have  the  slightest  grasp  of 
the  way  In  which  American  principles  and 
American  Interests  have  been  bartered  away 
by  the  power  politicians  representing  the 
victorious  powers,  both  during  and  since  the 
war.  Those  of  us  who  are  gathered  here 
have  a  better  understanding  of  this  problem, 
perhaps,  than  others,  because  we  have  been 
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fighting  these  Tery  poUtlcs  which  could  not 
help  but  produce  such  tragic  conseqiiences. 

The  American  people  were  solemnly  told 
that  we  were  fighting  for  the  principles  ot 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  principles  which  at  the 
victorious  conclusion  of  the  war  would  be 
applicable  to  victor  and  vanquished  alike. 
Yet.  no  sooner  had  those  principles  been 
stated  to  the  world,  than  they  were  repudi- 
ated, both  In  word  and  deed,  by  their  au- 
thors. Indeed.  It  turned  out  to  be  not  even 
"a  scrap  of  scribbled  paper." 

Immediately  following  the  signing  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  the  propaganda  was  started 
In  this  coimtry  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate was  largely  resporulble  for  the  Second 
World  War,  because  it  failed  to  ratify  both 
the  League  of  Nations   and   the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.     Behind   the   scenes,   those   who 
started  this  propaganda  began  to  talk  us  Into 
the  late  President's  great  dealgn,  or   what 
we  came  to  know  as  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the 
San  Francisco  Charter,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions   organization    to    enforce    the    peace. 
What  happened,  as  a  consequence?     These 
propagandists  based  their  strategy  for  get- 
ting us  Into  the  United  Nations  on  the  fact 
that  the  reason  why  the  United  Sutes  Sen- 
ate would  not  ratify  the  League  of  Nations, 
was   because  the   Versailles  Treaty   was  at- 
tached to  the  League,  and  thus   we  would 
be  committed   to   enforcing   the   Impossible 
terms  of  the  VersaUles  Treaty.     This  time, 
these  strategists  determined,  they  wotiJd  not 
make  the  same  mistake  that  Wilson  made. 
Instead  they  would  get  us  involved  in  the 
United   Nations,  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a 
peace  treaty  that  hadn't  even  been  written. 
At  the  same  time,  to  make  sure  they  would 
have  a  free  hand  In  writing  that  peace  treaty, 
they   threw   the   Atlantic   Charter  onto   the 
ash  heap,  substituted  the  formula  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender  in  lu.  place,  drafted  the 
terms  of  the  outrageous  Morgenthau  plan, 
as  a  basis  for  the  final  peace  settlement  with 
Germany,  and  Incorporated  article  No.   107 
Into  the  United  Nations  Charter.     This  ar- 
ticle 107  removed  any  jurisdiction  whatever 
over  the  peace  settlemenu  from  the  United 
Nations  organization.    Then  thtisc  power  pol- 
iticians asked  the  American  people  to  foot 
the  bills. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  United 
States  Senate  has  not  had  one  single  word 
to  say  about  any  of  these  agreenienu  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  peace  settlements,  sl- 
though  the  Constitution  provides  that  until 
they  are  ratified  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
they  are  not  binding  on  the  American  people'. 

As  a  coiisequence.  the  policy  makers  In 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Government  vi- 
olated their  own  oath  of  office,  flaunted  the 
power  they  had  ustirped  In  the  faces  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
trapped  Congress  Into  a  position  where  it 
was  compelled  to  continue  to  pcur  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  deficiency  appropriations 
to  pay  for  tbese  outrages.  Then  In  rapid 
order,  these  men  refused  to  recognize  the 
surrender  of  the  Germans  to  the  American 
Army;  permitted  a  second  surrender  per- 
formance with  the  Russians  acting  as  the 
great  liberators  In  control  of  Berlin,  with- 
drew American  armies  of  occupation.  In  some 
caaes  over  a  hundred  miles  from  territory 
they  had  conquered,  and  turned  it  over  to 
the  Russians;  agreed  to  the  Insane  flve- 
power  division  and  occupation  ot  the  Ger- 
man state:  permitted  the  American  occu- 
pation authorities  to  be  trspped  in  a  Busalan 
prison  In  Berlin,  and  set  up  the  most  Im- 
poMlble,  unworkable,  and  pro-Communist 
system  of  controls  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Behind  the  smoke  screen  of  the  confusion 
that  ensued.  President  Trunasin  signed  the 
Potsdam  Declaration  based  en  the  M<vgen- 
thMi  plan,  which  In  the  ennals  of  American 
Mplomatle  history  will  remain  an  eternal 
monument  oX  shame.     Tcea  in  swift  suc- 


cession, at  the  Instigation  of  American  au- 
thorities, they  took  the  German  ft^^'^g  fleet 
Into  the  North  Sea  and  sank  it;  they  Imposed 
a  deliberate  starvation  diet  on  50,000.000 
people;  they  agreed  to  the  inhuman  uproot- 
ing and  mass  deportation  ot  some  16,000,000 
Germans  of  ethnic  origin  who  were  driven 
like  cattle  across  the  winter  wastes  of  east- 
em  Europe  into  the  western  acnes,  5.000,000 
ot  whom  never  arrived.  Of  the^e  5,000.000 
no  one  knows  how  many  have  died  or  how 
many  were  sold  into  the  slavery  of  Siberian 
concentration  rfiipt. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  food-raising  areas 
of  the  east.  American  authorities  refused  to 
permit  the  manufacture  of  fertlllaer.  farm 
machinery  equipment,  and  of  Indtistrlal  po- 
tentials necessary  for  export  and  exchange 
for  food.  Ail  of  this  went  on  while  the  Amer- 
ican Government  Itself  refused  to  open  the 
malls,  refused  to  let  the  churches'  repre- 
sentatives, or  even  the  Bed  Cross,  sdmlnlster 
relief  to  the  suffering  and  the  dying.  Then 
General  Elsenhower  signed  a  dociment  im- 
posing sisve  labor  on  the  civilian  popula- 
tion; American  representatives  agreed  to 
recognise  the  use  of  slsve  labor  by  prisoners 
of  war.  and  the  denaxlflcatlon  process  was 
set  m  mcuon,  which  was  a  mockery  of  Amer- 
ican concepts  of  Justice  and  which  played 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
who  wanted  to  wipe  out  what  remained  of 
the  middle  class  of  Germans  by  Indicting 
them  as  Nazis. 

On  top  of  all  of  this,  13  war -crimes  trials 
have  been  conducted  by  American  Govern- 
ment representatives  in  stich  a  fashion  as  to 
shock  the  conscience  of  the  world.  And  to 
cap  this  whole  program  has  been  the  In- 
sane, senseless  program  of  dismantling 
which  has  continued  the  madness  of  the  de- 
Btructlvcness  of  war  for  4  years  on  Into 
the  peace — all  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The  insanity  of  this  continued  destruction 
which  is  going  on  at  this  very  moment  can 
best  be  revealed  by  the  story  about  Just  one 
plant  located  in  Essen,  the  most  modern 
steel -fabricating  plant  In  Europe,  It  was 
built  St  an  original  cost  of  lao.OOO.OOO  marks. 
It  would  now  cost  •120.000.000.  Incredible 
as  it  may  sound,  this  plant  was  given  to  the 
Busslans  as  reparations.  And  the  disman- 
tlement and  shipment  of  that  factory  wss 
begtm  and  completed  dtiring  the  year  of  the 
Busslan-lmposed  blocJudc.  But  what  u  even 
more  incredible  is  the  system  that  was  used 
In  valuing  this  plant  for  reparations.  lu 
value  was  set  st  60.000,000  marks.  A  15.000.- 
000-mark  reduction  was  made  because  the 
Busslans  didn't  want  such  luzturles  ss  the 
washrooms  and  sodal-recreatlon  faciUtlea. 
This  brought  it  down  to  46,000.000  marks. 
Then  the  Russians  were  allowed  s  depreda- 
Uon  of  36,000,000  marks  because  of  the  loss 
in  dismantling,  which  left  a  value  of  0,000.000 
marks.  But  then  the  Germans  also  had  to 
pay  the  costs  of  dismantling  and  shipping 
to  the  frontier,  estimated  at  30.000,000  marks. 
all  of  which  left  a  debit  of  21.000,000  marks, 
which  the  Germans  had  to  pay  to  the  occu- 
pation authorities  to  make  this  plant  avail- 
able to  Russia. 

The  consequences  of  these  policies  became 
so  frightening  that  our  policy  makers  revised 
the  original  level  of  Industry  agreements, 
first  In  November  19*6,  then  again  In  October 
HK7.  and  finally  again  in  April  1949,  tmtil 
now  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
light  is  slowly  dawning  on  this  administra- 
tion. Yet.  we  must  take  nothing  for  granted. 
We  who  have  been  close  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem must  continue  to  recognize  facts  for 
what  they  are  and  deal  with  them  accord - 
inglf. 

What  Is  the  real  situation  with  which  we 
are  called  to  deal  as  of  the  present  moment? 
The  economic  life  of  Germany  would  go  into 
B  tallsptn  oremlght.  millions  would  Just  au- 
tomatically starve  to  death.  If  we  did  not  con- 


tinue appropriations  to  underwrite  the  defi- 
clU.  An  Indepeadant  BrltUh  and  American 
board  of  experts  have  made  the  findings  of 
an  Independent  survey  available  to  their  re- 
spwitlve  authorities  in  which  they  frankly 
stated  that.  In  spite  of  all  theee  revised  sgree- 
menu.  in  spite  of  all  the  aid  we  are  continu- 
ing to  pour  out.  Including  the  Marshall  plan. 
Germany's  economic  life  cannot  possibly 
support  even  a  minimum  standard  of  living, 
necessary  to  maintain  Its  vastly  overcrowded 
population,  without  at  leaet  the  Initial  In- 
vestnoent  of  $26,000,000  In  the  next  4  years. 
We  have  also  been  confronted  with  a  lot 
d  propaganda  about  how  this  Government 
was  getng  to  tuiTi  over  controls  to  the  new 
Oermaa  Government  that  is  to  be  elected  on 
the  basis  of  the  Bonn  constitution,  and  the 
American  people  have  been  given  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  Is  s  gentHne  forward 
step.  Tet  we  know  that  no  government 
could  possibly  function,  even  though  demo- 
cratically elected  by  the  German  peopte, 
when  It  is  shackled  by  the  restrictions  con- 
tained In  the  occupation  statute  drafted  by 
Prance,  England,  snd  the  United  States  on 
April  8.  1949  This  occupation  statute  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  functions  of  a  German 
Government  by  reserving  to  the  occupation 
powers  suthorlty  In  the  field  of  control  of 
scientific  research.  Indiistry.  and  civil  avia- 
tion; continued  controls  in  regard  to  the 
Ruhr,  the  reparations  program,  decartellra- 
tloo,  and  foreign  Interest  In  Germany;  con- 
trol of  foreign  affalTH,  including  International 
agreements  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
many; continued  control  over  displaced  per- 
sons, exp>ellee8,  and  the  admission  of  ref- 
ugees; continued  control  over  taxation  far 
occupation  costs;  continued  control  over  for- 
eign trade  and  exchange. 

Such  flagrant  hjpocrlay,  by  the  occupation 
powers,  does  American  concepts  of  democracy 
a  criminal  injustice,  makes  It  Impossible  for 
a  German  government  of  any  kind  to  inctil- 
cate  a  faith  In  Democratic  procedures,  and 
will  leave  it  powerless  to  contrca  its  own  In- 
ternal development. 

Such  policies  cannot  help  but  continue  ta 
play  directly  Into  the  hands  of  Stalin.  Yet 
we  can  all  be  certain  now  that  such  an  out- 
come would  be  a  catastrophe.  We  know  that 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  We  alao 
know  that  In  contlntilng  our  fight  to  pre- 
vent Germany  from  being  forced  Into  the 
hands  of  Russia  we  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  an  ever-growing  number  of  Amer- 
ican admirals,  generals,  and  sutesmen  who 
are  determined  to  keep  Germany  within  the 
framework  of  western  dvllication. 

Otir  task,  then,  is  to  continue  to  fight,  to 
change  basic  American  policies,  in  stich  a 
way  as  to  enable  the  German-speaking  peo- 
ple once  more  to  put  their  reet  on  the  ground 
and  to  be  granted  a  maximum  of  aid  and 
freedom  with  which  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  We  know  that  the  final  test  of 
a  German  Government  Is  whether  it  will  be 
able  to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  to  gtiarantee  the  protection  of  the 
life  and  property  of  its  dtiaens.  All  these 
paptf  agrsements  by  the  majc«'  powers  are 
meaningless  unless  they  enable  the  Germans 
to  set  up  the  kind  of  government  within  the 
framework  of  sufficient  economic  opportuni- 
ties to  enable  the  German  economy  to 
weather  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  world's 
economic  life.  We  remember  that  the 
Weimar  constitution  coUapeed.  and  the  Ger- 
man Government  along  with  It,  becauss  It 
could  not  weather  the  world  depression  of 
the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.  If  ere 
are  not  to  finance  and  force  the  repetition  of 
such  a  tragedy  again,  we  must  continue  to 
demand  such  changes  in  otir  own  American 
policies  as  will  enable  the  German  people 
this  time  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  wtiich 
their  government  can  stand. 

If  this  problem  is  to  be  solved.  It  can  only 
be  solved   by   the  German-speaking   people 
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thenwelTe*.  with  our  help.  We  cannot  Uy 
the  enduring  loundatton  of  economic  etabU- 
Ity  and  of  democratic  Institutions  with 
bayoneu.  We  can  only  help  these  people  to 
help  themselves.  Second,  we  must  demand 
that  Germany  be  forced  either  Into  the  posl- 
tlon  of  becoming  an  ally  either  of  the  East 
or  of  the  West,  but  that  she  be  free  to  de- 
Tel(9  in  cooperation  with  the  European  na- 
tions aa  a  bridge  between  the  two.  To  do 
thla.  she  must  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  be  permitted  to  play  her  role  as  a 
free  people.  Thu  Is  why  we  must  take  the 
lead  In  demanding  what  this  Government 
present  a  policy  to  the  major  powers  pro- 
viding for  a  unified  clTUlan  government  by 
setting  up  the  democratic  machinery  for  the 
creation  of  a  constitution  for  all  of  Ger- 
many; for  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  all  oc- 
cupation troops;  for  the  removal  of  all  con- 
trols o\er  peacetime  industrial  development, 
and  for  an  allied  control  commission  to 
supervise  the  prevention  of  rearmament. 
Then  we  must  restore  financial  controls,  and 
expert -Import  controls  to  such  a  German 
civilian  government,  and  enter  Into  agree- 
ments to  provide  financial  aid  to  finance  nec- 
essary Imports,  together  with  guaranties  of 
fair  treatment  In  granting  access  to  world 
markets  until  Germany  gets  back  on  her  feet. 
Germany  has  to  manufacture  and  export  or 
die. 

It  Is  my  solemn  conviction  that  it  is  our 
duty  now  to  try  and  force  a  change  In  Amer- 
ican leadership  which  moves  In  this  general 
direction,  for  failure  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive win  Involve  America  In  a  catastrophe 
from  which  we  cannot  emerge  without  the 
loss  of  our  fc«'m  of  government  and  oiu'  way 
of  life. 

Therefore,  imlted  as  Americans  behind  a 
drive  for  the  realization  of  such  peace  alms, 
we  miut  continue  to  be  Inspired  by  a  faith 
In  the  Justice  of  our  cause  and  continue  to 
make  our  contribution  to  a  Jiist  and  lasting 
peace.     Again.  I  want  to  compliment  those 
of  you  who  together  with  millions  of  your 
fellow  Americans  have  sacrificed  and  worked 
through  the  the  darkest  hoxirs  of  stiflerlng 
and  despair  In  the  field  of  relief  and  recon- 
struction.    We  are  all  proud  of  the  humani- 
tarian concern  that  has  Inspired  these  efforts. 
We  must  continue  our  efforts  In  the  field  of 
relief.     We  must  enlarge  our  activities  In  the 
Held  of  reconstruction.     We  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  open  the  channels  of  trade 
and  Investment  of  private  capital  between  the 
United  States  and  central  Bxirope.    We  must 
•ncourage  the  exchange  of  cultural,  educa- 
tional,  labor,  scientific.   Industrial,   and  re- 
ligious and  political  representatives  at  every 
opportunity      In  1950  and  1953  we  may  get 
our  last  chance  to  correct  the  criminal  mls- 
Uke  of  permuting  election  years  to  go  by 
without  making  our  foreign  relatloris,  par- 
ticularly with  the  German -speaking  peoples, 
a  primary  political  issue  In  major  political 
campaigns.     This  Is  the  one  place  where  the 
power  of  the  American  people  to  exercise  a 
voice.  In  the  control  of  their  own  destiny, 
can  be  most  strongly  and  effectively  used.    In 
the   coming   campaigns,    we   must   use   thla 
power  to  force  thla  Issue  finally  Into  the  open, 
and.  putting  aside  all  Jealousies  and  fears, 
united  In  this  common  cause,  we  must  speak 
with  one  \otce. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  to  recognize  the  dangers 
which  are  confronting  us.  With  the  Far  East 
fast  falling  prey  to  the  onrushlng  CommunUt 
armies;  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  foun- 
datlons  of  western  civilization  Increasingly 
threatened  by  the  Insanity  o*  the  antl-Amer- 
Ican  policies  we  are  continuing  to  finance 
In  central  Europe;  with  the  Increasing 
burdens  which  are  being  placed  upon  our 
shoulders  now  threatening  to  destroy  the 
flnanclal  solvency  and  the  freedoms  of  ovir 
own  economic  social   and   political   life,   we 
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THRKK    SCNATOaS    JOIM    OO-Lrm 

"We  simply  must  know,"  GiLLirre  de- 
clared, "what  Is  going  on  In  Germany — 
whether  or  not  the  German  mind  remains 
the  repository  for  the  Hitler  doctrine. 

"Left  to  fester  and  ferment,  this  poison 
will  spread  and  In  5  or  10  years,  within  our 
time  and  our  children's  time,  we  will  be 
confronted    with   Nazi -fascism   once   again." 

Go-Lrrrx  was  Joined  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  proposed  Investigation  by  Senators 
PzpftM.  Democrat,  of  Florida;  Ivia,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York;  and  HzNDaicKsoN.  Republi- 
can, of  New  Jersey.  The  proposal  now  is  In 
the  hands  of  a  Senate  committee. 

pxmposE  or  iNQtnxT 
The  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  the  Senator 
said,  would  be  to  determine: 

1.  The  result  of  transferring  responsibility 
for  denazification  from  United  States  to 
German  authorities. 

2.  The  extent  of  Infiltration  of  Nazis  Into 
denazification  tribunals. 

3.  Whether  Nazis  had  been  eliminated 
from  high  positions  In  German  public  and 
economic  life. 

4.  How  many  Nazis  had  been  reinstated  In 
the  public  school  system. 

5.  The  extent  of  the  resurgence  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  and  militant  natlonalUm. 

6.  The  extent  of  the  reappearance  of 
Goebbel's-type  propaganda  In  the  German 
press. 

7.  Whether  new  Nazi  parties  were  forming. 

8.  Whether  German  youth  was  being 
taught  the  values  of  democratic  Ideas  and 
Institutions. 

GIVES  PtTRPOSE  Or  INQtmiT 

"It  would  be  very  prudent  on  our  part." 
said  the  Senator,  "to  make  sure  that  we  are 
not  recreating  the  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic climate  In  Germany  that  led  ulti- 
mately to  a  Hitler. 

"The  purpose  of  Investigation  would  b« 
to  determine  whether  Adolph  Hitler  really 
won  the  Ideological  triumph  though  we  won 
the  physical  victory. 

"There  can  be  no  peace  In  Europe  or  the 
world  as  long  as  the  Nazi  Idea  rides  high  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  most  Ger- 
mans.    •     •     • 

"The  world  has  Invested  a  few  hundred 
billion  dollars  and  tens  of  millions  of  Uvea 
to  defeat  those  who  would  ravish  and 
plunder  the  planet.  Would  It  not  be  wise, 
therefore,  to  take  stock  of  our  efforts  to 
make  human  beings  out  of  those  people  who 
attempted  to  enslave  humanity  and  make 
barbarians  out  of  all  mankind." 


Big  Soviet :  Strong er  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fnday.  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  June  10.  1949  edi- 
tion of  United  States  News  and  World 
Report.  This  article  compares  the 
United  States  with  Russia,  and  it  clearly 
reveals  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  a  poor 
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match  against  the  west.    I  believe  the 
article  to  be  a  very  informative  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

BIO    SOVirr — STIONGEH    turw^ir-n 

Stalin,  looUac  tblngs  over,  finds  his  Russia 
a  poor  match  acalast  the  west.  He  has  lots 
of  land,  people,  little  else. 

Russian  Industry  Is  weak.  Transport  Is 
creaky,  labor  InefiJclent.  Living  standards 
stay  low.  despite  5-year  plans. 

Trade  with  the  west,  a  shot  of  United 
States  dollars  are  wanted  to  twister  Moscow. 
Acting  tough  didn't  get  them,  so  peace  talk  Is 
given  a  trial  run. 

ABS's  of  Russia,  her  streng,th  and  her 
weaknesses,  are  important  at  this  stage  in 
order  to  understand  why  Russians  are  trying 
to  deal  again  with  the  west. 

fitinple  facts  about  Russia  reveal  that  she 
BMds  things  that  only  the  outside  world  can 
supply.  Russia  Is  strong  in  manpower  and  in 
square  miles  of  territory,  but  weak  compared 
to  the  United  States  In  nearly  all  else.  To 
break  the  bottlenecks  now  limiting  Russia's 
drive  to  Industrial  power,  the  Soviet  Union 
must  look  west. 

The  idea  that  Russia  Is  Immensely  strong 
as  a  nation  has  tended  to  dominate  much 
United  States  thinking.  Now.  however, 
diplomats  at  Paris  and  officials  In  Washing- 
ton are  paying  more  attention  to  everyday 
facta  In  appraising  Russia's  real  strength 
What  shows  up  Is  encouraging  to  the  United 
States  at  this  stage 

At  first  glance,  Russia  appears  a  formidable 
competitor  for  the  United  States. 

People,  for  example,  are  abundant  In  Rus- 
sia. Population  is  close  to  200,000,000  against 
about  148.000.000  in  the  United  States. 

Square  miles  of  territory  In  U.  S.  S.  R. 
makes  the  United  States  look  small.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  8,708.000  square  miles  of 
territory  to  the  3.022.000  In  the  United  States. 
Iron  ore  In  the  ground  in  Russia  is  about 
twice  the  amount  of  United  States  reserves. 
Russia  has  plenty  of  high-grade  manganese 
and  bauxite  ore,  scarce  in  the  United  States. 
Coal  and  petroleum  reserves  still  under- 
ground In  Russia  are  large,  too,  but  only  one- 
third  as  large  as  probable  United  States  re- 
serves. 

Looking  closer  at  the  facts,  Russia  turns 
out  to  be  weaker  than  the  map  and  the  pop- 
ulation figures  suggest — much  weaker.  In 
fact,  than  the  United  States. 

M}Chlnery  to  match  United  States  ma- 
chinery in  quality  or  in  quantity  Is  lacking. 
Skilled  labor  Is  short,  too.  Most  Russians 
are  untrained  farna.  workers.  Nonagrlcul- 
tural  workers  In  Ru^a  total  only  33.600.000. 
as  compared  to  a  1948  average  of  about  51,- 
000.000  in  the  United  States. 

Soviet  planners  are  out  to  expand  Rus- 
sian Industry  at  all  costs.  But.  to  support 
even  the  existing  Industrial  jxipulation.  Rtis- 
sla  Is  forced  to  concentrate  much  of  Its  en- 
ergy on  the  farms. 

Food  production  In  Russia  is  beset  by  trou- 
bles not  evident  on  the  surface.  But  a  few 
facts  tell  much  of  the  story. 

Arable  land  In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  nation 
almost  three  times  as  large  aa  the  United 
States.  Is  about  600.000,000  acres,  compared 
to  500.000,000  acres  In  the  United  States. 
Much  of  the  Soviet  area  la  swampy  tundra, 
frozen  wastes,  and  desert. 

Cattle    total    52.000.000    head    in    Russia, 

while  the  United  States  has  78.600.000  head. 

Hog    population    of    Russia    la    13,400.000. 

There    are    55.000.000    hogs    In    the    United 

States. 

Tractors  now  In  use  or  Russian  farms  total 
400.000.  American  farmers  use  3,114,596 
tractors. 

Horses  on  Russian  farms  number  12.000.- 
000.    compared    to    6.607.000    oo    American 
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farma.  A  bxishel  of  Ruaslan  wheat  repre- 
senu  much  more  humar  labor  than  a  bushel 
of  United  States  wheat.  And  distribution 
of  food  is  a  greater  problem  In  Russia. 

Transportation  la  a  basic  Russian  weak- 
ness. To  knit  their  great  country  together 
as  a  match  for  the  United  States,  the  Rtis- 
siana  would  need  greater  networks  of  rail- 
roads, highways,  and  air  lines  than  those  in 
the  United  States.     These  are  lacking. 

Railroad  mileage  In  Ruasla  totals  70,000 
miles,  less  than  a  third  of  the  length  of 
United  States  railways.  Rusalan  railways 
are  In  poor  repair;  much  of  the  equipment 
needs  replacement. 

Locomotives  produced  In  Russia  last  year 
totaled  890,  not  enough  for  replacement  of 
worn-out  locomotives.  In  the  same  year  the 
United  States  produced  l.<87  locomotives. 

Freight  cars  built  In  BussU  In  1948  ntun- 
bered  39.200,  while  the  United  States  put 
102,737  new  freight  cars  In  service. 

Roads  In  Russia  add  up  to  481.000  miles 
Only  about  half  are  hard-surfaced  roads,  and 
even  the  best  of  these  do  not  compare  with 
the  majority  of  the  United  States  roads, 
which  add  up  to  3.010,000  miles. 

Motor  vehicles  In  Russia,  both  trucks  and 
passenger  cars,  total  760,000.  The  United 
States  has  nearly  38,000,000  trucks  and  pas- 
senger cars. 

Air-line  routes  In  Russia,  stretching  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  vast  country,  total 
110,000  miles.  United  States  air  lines  pro- 
vide service  on  95,500  miles  of  routes. 

Air  passengers  carried  on  Russian  air  Unes 
last  year  totaled  305,000.  In  the  United 
States  In  the  same  period  the  air  lines  car- 
ried  12,749.733   passengers. 

Transport,  as  a  result.  Is  a  major  bottle- 
neck for  Russian  Indiistry.  In  addition,  Riis- 
sian  executives  have  trouble  Just  keeping 
In  touch  with  one  another. 

Communications  in  Russia  are  far  below 
United  States  standards. 

Letters  are  frequently  lost  and  often  de- 
layed. Mall  from  Moscow  to  Odessa,  for  ex- 
ample, takes  about  20  times  as  long  as  mall 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  a  comparable 
distance. 

Telegrams  transmitted  Inside  Russia  In 
1946  totaled  175,000,000,  as  compared  to  220.- 
000,000  transmitted  within  the  United  States. 

Telephones,  widely  used  In  Moscow  and 
Leningrad,  are  few  outside  the  large  cities 
of  Russia.  There  are  only  1.500.000  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  the  United  States  has 
nearly  35,000,000. 

Delay  In  communications  and  transport 
adds  to  the  burden  of  an  economy  hard  hit 
by  war.  Invasion  and  the  destruction  of  war 
wiped  out  about  one  quarter  of  all  property 
in  Russia. 

Industrial  output  In  Rxissla.  as  a  result 
still  is  6  percent  below  the  levels  of  1940. 
while  production  In  the  United  States  is 
about  54  percent  above  United  States  levels 
for  the  same  year.  And  Russia  still  has 
far  to  go  to  reach  United  States  Industrial 
poVer. 

Steel  produced  In  Russia  last  year  was  only 
23  percent  of  United  States  output. 

Coal  mined  In  1948  was  only  31  percent  of 
the  amount  mined  in  the  United  States. 

Oil  pumped  out  of  the  ground  in  Russia 
is  only  about  10  percent  of  the  oil  drawn 
from  United  States  wells. 

Electric-power  production  In  Russia  Is 
about  one-flith  of  United  States  output. 

Trucks  and  automobiles  made  In  ths 
United  States  outnumbered  those  made  In 
Russia  30  to  1. 

In  addition.  United  States  production  is 
geared  to  consumer  needs  while  the  Russian 
consumer  stands  at  the  end  of  the  distribu- 
tion line,  getting  what  Is  left  after  the  plan- 
ners take  what  they  want  for  Indiistrial  ex- 
pansion. 


of  living  In  Russia,  as  a  result, 
one  of  the  lowest  In  the  world.  It 
Is  higher  than  the  Chinese  standard,  but 
lower  than  the  standards  of  the  Balkans, 
lower  by  far  than  those  of  western  Europe 
or  of  the  Americas. 

Housing,  alwayo  bad  In  Russia,  la  a  major 
problem.  The  average  Ruaslan  today  may 
have  as  much  as  65  square  feet  of  housing  as 
compared  to  280  square  feet  for  each  Ameri- 
can. In  Russian  c'tles  housing  space  Is 
down  below  40  square  feet  per  person  In 
the  country,  many  Russians  live  In  huts. 

Bathtubs  and  showers  are  few  in  Russia 
and  most  of  those  few  are  sharea  by  many 
families.  City  dwellers  have  access  to  ptib- 
lic  baths.  Few  country  dwellers  In  Ruaito 
have  running  water. 

Dally  diet  for  the  average  Russian  consists 
largely  of  black  bread.  Grain  products  are 
80  percent  of  the  Russian's  food,  but  only 
14  percent  of  the  average  Americans  food  la 
made  of  grain. 

Clothing  is  hard  to  get  In  Russia.  An  in- 
dustrial worker  In  Russia  must  pay  a  sum 
equal  to  his  tc  al  wages  for  12  weeks  to  get 
a  new  suit.  An  American  worker  can  get  a 
better  suit  with  1  week's  pay. 

Radios  are  a  luxury  that  few  Russians  can 
afford.  In  the  whole  of  Russia  there  are 
only  i3C  radio  stations  and  5.500,000  radio 
sets.  In  the  United  Stafs  there  are  2,713 
radio  stations  and  75,000,000  radio  seta. 

Television  In  Russia  Is  based  on  transmis- 
sion of  625  lines,  as  against  525  in  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  a  clearer  picture,  post- 
card size,  for  the  Russians.  But  there  are 
only  two  television  transmitters  and  15.000 
receivers  Ln  Russia  as  compared  to  60  trans- 
mittc-s  and  about  800.000  receiving  sets  In 
operation  In  the  United  States. 

Motion-picture  theaters  in  Rxissla  total 
768.  as  compared  to  18.765  in  the  United 
States.  Russia  also  has  15.000  soimd-picture 
projectors,  but  most  of  these  are  used  for 
propaganda  purposes,  not  for  entertainment. 

Medical  care,  though  free  for  the  Russian, 
does  not  approach  United  States  standarda. 
In  the  whole  of  Riissla  there  are  only  831,800 
hospital  l>eds  and  130,300  doctors.  The 
United  States  has  1.425.222  hospital  beds  and 
165,000  doctors  to  take  c-re  of  a  mnaUer 
population. 

Added  up,  the  simple  facts  of  present-day 
Russia  are  helping  the  diplomats  at  Parts  to 
decide  Just  what  Moscow  wants  and  how 
badly  Moscow  vrants  it.  To  attain  even  the 
production  targets  stt  for  the  current  5-year 
plan,  the  Soviet  Government  needs  the  kind 
of  help  that  can  be  obtained  only  through 
Increased  trade  with  the  west.  This  need  Is 
turning  out  to  be  a  major  objective  of  Rus- 
sian tactics  in  negotiations  with  the  western 
powers  at  Paris. 


Dangers  of  Boreaacracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Real  Danger. "  published  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June  20, 
1949. 
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There  bein«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
L«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoid. 
M  follows: 

TBX    SEAL    BANGUI 

Tb*  great  danger  posed  by  the  present  day 
PMla«l  bureaucracy  la  not  Uiat  U  maintains 
on  lu  payroUa  more  employees  thjm  art 
neeavary.  or  that  it  realsta  Uie  adoption  of 
•  bUBtnesaUks  admmlatratlT*  structure  lor 
the  executive  branch  oX  the  Government. 

The  great  danger  lies  elsevber*. 

It  ll«a  In  tba  periilclous  penchant  of  so 
many  bureaucrau  to  perpetuate  the  exist- 
ence of  their  governmental  agencies  alter 
the  need  for  them  has  pasaed. 

It  U«8  In  tbs  use  by  buraaucrats  of  their 
oAelal  position  to  propagaiMttM  for  the  re- 
tmOon  of  all  existing  frovanunental  con- 
trols over  the  people  and  for  the  acceptance 
of  new  ■chemes  for  sociAllzing  and  Increasing 
the  cost  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

A  short  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  re- 
buke Karl  If.  Duldner,  Cleveland  area  rent 
director,  whose  only  legal  function  is  to  ad- 
minister the  rent  control  law  enacted  by 
Congnss.  for  speaking  up  as  an  opponent 
of  the  passage  by  the  Bay  Village  Cksuncil 
of  an  ordinance  to  remove  rent  regulations 
In  that  municipality. 

Duldner  contended  that  h«  was  merely 
answering  a  verbal  oualaiight  on  his  bureau 
by  a  spokesman  lor  the  Apartment  House 
Owners'  Association,  but.  whatever  his  mo- 
tive, his  words  were  the  words  of  a  bureau- 
crat opposed  to  the  removal  of  Government 
control  of  rent  anywhere. 

Now  comes  a  mln<M-lty  report  by  members 
of  the  Cleveland  area  rent  advisory  board 
charging  Duldner  with  a  breach  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  bis  Feder&l  position  by  permitting 
his  office  to  be  tised  for  the  drafting  of  the 
majority  report,  which  urges  Governor 
Latwche  to  disapprove  rent  decontrol  ordi- 
nances pa5sed  by  the  duly  elected  Councils 
of  both  Bay  Village  and  Orange. 

"To  the  minority  of  the  board  It  seems 
Improper  that  the  Cleveland  area  rent  di- 
rectol  should  place  himself  in  a  position 
whan  the  office  esUbllsbed  by  law  to  ad- 
minister rent  control  takes  action  of  this 
kind,  the  purpose  of  which  can  be  only  to 
retain  rent  control  and  thus  create  a  neces- 
sity for  the  continuation  of  the  office  of  the 
Cleveland  area  rent  director.  The  office  of 
Clereland  area  rent  director  Is  established 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
Federal  act  free  from  any  propaganda  efforts 
to  retain  rent  control." 

80  reads  the  report  drawn  by  Attorney 
Robert  H.  Jamison  and  Howard  Whipple 
Green,  who  as  director  of  the  Real  Property 
Inventory  knows  more  about  the  housing  sit- 
uation In  Greater  Cleveland  than  the  most 
expensive  Government  survey  could  ever  as- 
certain.  Jamison  and  Green,  with  Roy  C. 
Carpenter  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Boynton.  voted  In 
favor  of  recomnMndlng  to  GoTemor  Lauscbe 
that  he  approve  the  Orange  and  Bay  Village 
decontrol  ordinances.  BXx  members  of  the 
rent  advisory  board  voted  ths  otber  way 
around. 

The  Tot«  of  the  six-member  majority  in 
to  tflaapproTs  the  de- 
ls tht  t~«o  small  munict- 
palttiM,  where  there  Is  little  rental  propertf 
la  esMlanoe.  ^  m  taken  at  a  elossd  meeting, 
•o  tbc  poWle  eould  oo(  Jebow  the  baais  of 


•tf  • 


the  first  eiu 
Jt  diaclcaed 
bjr  Om  majority  ad- 
t<jr  fttbenMidrtal  teto 
el  wmm  iieealnBi  in  Bay  vtiiage  and  Onof* 
this  teOMto  one.  "DeeoBival  of  one  or  two 
saall  cemmitnltias  wottid  set  ttoe  etage  and 
prepare  the  way  fur  decontrol  In  other  cooi' 
(sic),  even  though  It  Is  a  well 
ft^t  that  'he  gei>«ral  housing 
ilttiatlon  u  such  that  rent  conuol  la  aiUl 


^lew 
pec  pie 


The  removal 
place  in  a 
approves  the 
up  to 

in  the  view  ot 
in  which  the 
racy   is  readily 
concurs  in  the 
tlvee  of  the 
lage  and  In  the 
vleory   board's 

We  believe 
hold  the  action 
oils.    It    was 
intimately  the 
communities, 
ing  after  the 
proponents  and 
bad  been 
nicipalities 
amount  of  ren 
less  to  maintain 

A  majority  of 
we  are  now 
of  rent  in  the 
wouid  set  a  sen 


advert  Ised 
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it  rent  control  cannot  take 
muniripality  unleas  the  Governed 
de<  ontrol  ordinance.     It  la  now 
to  say  whether  he  concurs 
he  advisor)-  beard  majority. 
Ixpluence  of  Federal  bureauc- 
dlecemlble,   or   whether   he 
of  the  elected  represent- 
of  Orange  and  Bay  Vil- 
reveallng  report  by  the  ad- 
minority. 
Governor  Lausche  should  up- 
of  the  two  suburban  coun- 
tkken     by     men     who    know 
c  Dnditlcns  prevailing  In  their 
t  was  taken  in  public  meet- 
odportunlty  for  expression  by 
opponents  of  rent  decontrol 
It  was  taken  In  mu- 
there  is  but  a  negligible 
ta|  property,  where  It  Is  sense- 
rent  regulations, 
the  rent  advisory  board  was. 
con  rinced.  exposed  to  decontrol 
wo  suburbs  Just  because  It 
ible  precedent. 


Nationalists  Form  Party  in  Germany 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 


IN  THK  SENATE 

Friday.  Jun,', 


or  IOWA 
E  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 


Mr.  President,  I  a5k 

to  have  printed  In 

3f  the  Record  a  very  In- 

on  the  Nationalist  Party 

formed   In    Germany, 

Raymond,  and  published 

Times  of  June  23,  1949. 

no  objection,  the  article 

be  printed  in  the  Reooro. 


plot  against  Hit 
The  group  Is 


Mr.  GILLET  TE 
unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix 
formative  artidle 
which   has   besn 
written  by  Jac! : 
in  the  New  Yo  k 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 

NaTIONAUSTS      F3RM      P.^TTT      IN      GxXMANT — 

MlUTAaiBTS   AID    ACTrATOXS  JOIM    OlGANIZA- 

TXON    UtCU«0    E^BUC    To    Bfuks    Ljcknsed 

Gaotjps 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

FwnTOWt.  CEaMAMT,  June  22. — A  new 
political  movemi  nt  was  founded  today  In  the 
Rhine  River  reiort  city  of  Bad  Oodesbuerg 
by  reputed  mllitarisU.  nationalists,  and 
agitators. 

Its  manifesto  appealed  to  all  Germans 
to  forsake  the  w(  stern  allied -licensed  parties, 
to  fight  for  national  unity  and  to  protect 
the  honor  of  tl:ose  who  did  their  duty  for 
their  fatherland 

Among  the  si  rners  of  the  nruinifesto  was 
Dr.  H!igo  Eclten?r.  the  famed  Zeppelin  de- 
signer. Anothei  was  former  MaJ.  Gen.  Otto 
Ernst  Remer.  wfa  d  Is  said  to  have  contributed 
to  the  thwartlni  of  the  July  ao,  1M4.  bomb 
er. 

Lnown  as  the  Association  of 
ludepeodent  O*  rmaos.  About  30  persons 
attended  the  da  y-lotig  closad  deliberations, 
according  to  Wnlfgang  KMltin.  one  of  the 
orgaalMrt. 

7lM  primary  ippeal  of  the  founders  ap- 
pears dlrscled  a  former  Maato,  Oermans  ex- 
pelled frrmi  ra*t  rrn  territories  arid  returned 
pclaoners  at  war 

lu  b«el«  tiMM  r  Is  ratiufisl  unity,  Aewvi- 
Ing  X4i  the  OMaM  Mto  ttt«  existing  paftiw.  ap- 
proved by  ttte  w  ^Urn  miliury  guvernmenu 
sanetlooed  the  1  pllt  in  Germany. 

Otto  Schultae  leader  of  a  group  of  es- 
pelled  Germans;  Frits  Gelstbauer,  leader  of 
an  association  c  r  prisoners  of  war  returned 
from  the  Soviet  Jnlnn.  and  Hans  von  Ostav, 
wbo  baa  been    issoclated  with  attempts  of 


Dr.  Otto  Strasser.  former  Hitler  aaaoelate.  to 
return  to  political  life  in  Germany,  were 
prominent  among  those  present  at  the 
organization  meeting. 

The  new  group  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
traces  of  Communist  Influence. 

It  Is  probably  more  accurate  to  describe 
the  new  group  as  strongly  right  wing,  with 
an  eye  to  taking  advantage  of  the  bitter- 
ness against  all  occupiers,  but  especially  the 
anti-Soviet  feeling  of  German  refugees  and 
f(»'mer  prisoners  of  the  Russians. 

Herr  von  OsUv  said  that  "German  policy 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  luto  hands  of 
either  the  Americans  or  the  Russians." 

Justus  ELrause,  a  leader  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  In  the  British  zone,  also 
was  among  the  participants.  He  is  widely 
known  as  the  lower  Saxony  chairman  of 
the  so-called  German  Union,  which  repre- 
sents Itself  as  a  super-party  movement. 

The  manifesto  denounced  the  licensed 
parties,  charging  them  with  obstructing  the 
right  of  the  German  people  freely  to  decide 
their  future  in  the  coming  ^ August  14)  elec- 
tions. 

BLacnON  LAW  ASSAUJEO 

The  newly  proclaimed  electoral  law,  the 
manifesto  stated.  Is  used  to  prevent  the 
people  from  choosing  men  who  are  fit  to 
bring  about  a  turn  In  Germany's  destiny. 

The  denazification  laws  were  assailed  as 
having  driven  millions  of  decent  men  and 
women  Into  despair. 

The  German  people  want  to  stand  by  their 
own  history  and  to  protect  the  honor  of 
those  who  did  their  duty  for  their  Pather- 
land,  the  manifesto  declared. 

It  asserted  that  the  Germans  claim  the 
rights  and  respect  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled as  a  decent  and  Illustrious  and  highly 
civilized  people  in  the  community  of  nations. 
Then  it  concluded: 

"Germans!  Do  not  let  yourselves  be  split 
Into  residents  and  expelled,  haves  and  have 
nota,  employers  and  employees,  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  those  who  are  affected  under 
denazification  laws  and  those  not  affected. 
East  and  West,  North  and  South  Germans. 
Vote  for  Independent  Oermans  as  the  stand- 
ard bearers  of  true  German  unity." 

Since  the  session  was  closed  It  was  Im- 
possible to  get  a  complete  list  of  thoae  who 
attended.  However,  some  Idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  group  may  be  obtained  from  the 
names  of  persons  Invited.  They  Included 
Efr.  HJalmar  Schacht,  Lieut.  Gen.  Kurt  Ditt- 
mar,  Col.  Gen.  Heinz  Guderlan,  Field  Marshal 
Hugo  Sperrle,  Col.  Gen.  Jurgen  von  Arnlm, 
and  Lieut.  Gen.  Kurt  von  ManteulTel  and 
Hans  Krebs,  former  gauleiter  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Dr.  Schacht  declined,  saying  he  was  too 
busy  writing  his  memoirs,  but  hU  attorney 
at  the  Nuremberg  trial  before  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal,  Rudolf  Dlx,  was  re- 
ported present. 

General  Guderlan  declined,  saying  he  did 
not  believe  retired  generals  should  mix  in 
politics.  A  Major  General  Pape  was  said  to 
have  been  present  on  behalf  of  General  von 
Manteiiffel. 

General  Dlttmar,  wbo  was  famous  as  a 
German  Army  radio  commentator  during  the 
war.  Is  known  not  to  bavs  attended. 


E<«gomic  Indicators  Now  oa  Sale 

EXTFN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C  O'MAHONEY 

or  wtom:wo 

IN  THB  8EMATI  OV  THK  UNIiTO  fiTATIS 

Friday,  June  24  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2K  1949 

Mr  O'MAHONEY.     Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  June 
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23  signed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55, 
which  authorizes  the  publication  as  a 
permanent  Oovemment  document  of  the 
monthly  Issue  of  the  Economic  Indica- 
tors. This  publication  was  initiated  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  during  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  ti.e  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tatt]. 
It  has  been  continued  throughout  the 
present  year  because  the  committee  has 
f  oimd  that  there  is  a  great  public  demand 
for  the  document. 

It  contains  charts  and  tables  which 
present  a  precise  and  concise  picture  of 
current  economic  trends  and  develop- 
ments. It  is  widely  used  by  Members 
of  the  Congress,  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  agriculture,  consumer  organ- 
izations, and  members  of  the  press  in 
assessing  and  weighing  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation. 

The  publication  presents  selected  eco- 
nomic measures  in  a  convenient  booklet 
of  32  pages.  The  Information  appears 
both  in  the  form  of  numerical  tables  and 
easily  read  charts  and  covers  the  general 
areas  of  prices,  employment,  production 
and  business  activity,  purchasing  power, 
and  money,  banking  and  Federal  finance. 
Under  each  of  these  general  headings  are 
grouped  3  to  10  important  statistical 
series.  For  example,  under  prices  are 
found  charts  and  tables  on  consumers* 
prices,  wholesale  prices,  prices  received 
and  paid  by  farmers,  and  securities' 
prices;  under  employment,  charts  and 
tables  are  given  for  the  labor  force,  em- 
ployment in  business  and  govern- 
ment, average  weekly  hours,  and 
work  stoppages. 

The  committee  in  its  publication  of 
these  materials,  which  are  assembled  for 
the  joint  committee  from  Government 
reports  by  the  Council  of  Ekronomic  Ad- 
visers. hop)es  to  broaden  the  common 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the 
basic  statistical  measures  of  our  econ- 
omy. 3y  virtue  of  the  legislation  just 
passed  this  publication  will  now  be  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  on  a  subscrip- 
tion basis.  The  price  will  be  $1.50  per 
year  and  orders  should  be  addressed  di- 
rectly to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. United  States  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  Washington  25.  D.  C.  The 
price  of  a  single  monthly  issue  will  be  15 
cents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident's letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 

as  follows: 

Ths  Warn  Hocss. 
Washington,  June  23.  tH9. 
Hon.  Joaru  C.  OMahomxt. 
Vnitfd  States  Seriate. 

Washington.  D.C. 

DcAa  esKATOB  OldAMonry:  It  la  particu- 
larly imporuot  to  our  Oovenunenta  ettoru 
to  promote  tba  objectlvaa  of  maximum  am- 
ploymact.  prodtictlon,  and  purchaainf  power, 
as  set  forth  In  the  Employment  Act  of  IMd. 
that  tb«r«  be  broad  pubUc  kaovladfa  eon- 
earntoff  aaonotkt  (acu  and  devekipmanM. 
It  la.  tbarafora.  with  great  pleasttra  that  I  am 
atgnlng  Senate  Joint  Raaolutlon  M.  which 
autborlxaa  tba  publication  of  Economic  Indl- 
cators  as  a  ractUar  Oovemment  doctunant. 

It  will  now  be  possible  lor  people  through- 
out the  country  to  follow  each  month  the 
compilation  of  economic  charts  and  statistics 


prepared  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  by  the  Ctouncil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  as  this  doctiment  will  be  available 
on  a  subscription  basis  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents. 

Please  convey  to  each  member  of  the  Joint 
Ck)mmittee  on  the  Economic  Report  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  constructive  work  your 
committee  has  done  in  bringing  basic  eco- 
nomic facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hasxt  S.  TatncAM. 


Are  We  Afraid  of  Freedom? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coKKXcncrrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Are  We  Afraid  of  Freedom?" 
appearing  in  the  Hartford  Courant  for 
June  !9, 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ARE  WZ  ATtAXD  OF  rXEEOOM? 

Over  all  of  us  hangs  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism. Though  the  cold  war  with  Soviet 
Russia  is  not  now  being  fought  with  arms,  it 
Is  a  deadly  war.  The  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  American  people  have  been  con- 
vinced by  three  decades  of  Soviet  history,  and 
especially  by  Soviet  actions  in  the  4  years 
since  the  war.  that  the  masters  of  Russia  plot 
oiiT  downfall.  Whatever  twisted  ideals  may 
lie  behind  communism,  its  aim  is  to  conquer 
the  world  and  make  it  a  police  state  ruled 
from  Moscow.  Where  opposing  forces  are 
weak,  the  Communist  threat  takes  the  shap>e 
of  military  might.  But  most  dangerous  is 
the  Insidious  penetration  of  ideas. 

How  are  we  to  defend  ourselves  against  this 
double  attack?  If  we  stop  to  think,  we  know 
It  is  silly  to  fear  Russian  arms.  Despite  Rus- 
sia's vast  resources.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
there  is  a  present  danger  that  the  Russian 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — even  vrtth  the 
atomic  bomb — can  conquer  us.  The  real 
danger  is  not  the  armed  strength  of  the  Rus- 
sian national  state  but  the  subtle,  intangible 
penetration  of  Ideas. 

It  is  when  It  comes  to  defending  ourselves 
against  this  attack  on  the  mind  that  Ameri- 
cans differ  among  themselves.  M^ny  among 
us  rush  to  embrace  the  seemingly  nattiral 
way  of  seeking  to  stamp  oirt  Commtinlst 
ideas.  Henoe  the  current  wave  of  lo3ralty 
ptirgas.  cenaorship,  suppression,  snooping, 
and  Intimidation.  Tet  these  are  the  very 
•tuff  of  which  the  police  state  Is  made.  If 
we  resort  to  them,  we  shall  fasten  upon  our- 
selves the  very  chains  we  want  to  keep  off. 

The  only  way  to  fight  danferous  Idcaa  la 
with  Ideas  that  are  mora  magnetic.  And  wa 
have  them.  U  va  vlU  but  truat  tham.  Tbay 
run  tbroucb  ottr  hMory  from  tba  baflnnittg. 
Take  that  aarmon  of  Tbooua  ■ootar  cm 
vbtcb  tba  (undamaatal  ordara  wmc  baaad. 
'Tba  foundaftoo  et  atttborltf .*  aald  Bookar, 
"U  laid  tn  tba  fraa  dooaant  of  tba  paofite.'' 
And  artlda  I.  aactlen  f  of  the  Cooaaetleitl 
Constitution  of  Itl*  aaya  thla:  *'Evary  eltlsan 
may  fraalf  apeak,  wriu.  and  publtab  bla  aan- 
tlmanta  on  all  aubjacta.  being  responalbia 
for  the  abtisa  of  that  liberty."  Note  that 
thla  freedom  applies  to  all  subjacta.  There 
la  no  of&cial  orthodosy,  no  idea,  that  la  to  be 


Immune  from  criticism  or  approval  by  any 
citizen  who  chooses  to  give  it.  The  only 
check  Is  the  tonic  one  of  responsibility  for 
what  one  does. 

Throughout  our  history  It  has  been  the 
same.  Yet  now  many  would,  in  the  name 
of  freedom,  turn  their  backs  on  freedom. 
The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities would  examine  textbooks  In  schools 
and  colleges.  We  laughed  at.  and  scorned. 
Hitler's  book  btimings.  But  in  what  essen- 
tUI  is  this  different?  And  so  It  Is  In  all  the 
other  places,  whether  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  elsewhere  in  Government,  in 
labor,  and  wherever  Americans  look  vrtth  dis- 
trust upon  their  neighbors. 

Already  this  has  led  to  tragedy.  One  man 
has  died  of  a  heart  attack  after  being  sub- 
jected to  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  pack.  An- 
other has  committed  suicide.  Uncounted 
others  have  lost  their  Jobs,  or  are  shunned 
by  their  friends,  because  someone  has  pointed 
the  finger  of  suspicion  at  them.  These  blows 
take  many  forms.  Consider  the  atomic  ph3r8i- 
clst.  Dr.  Prank  F.  Oppenheimer.  He  has  said 
candidly  that,  "seeking  an  answer  to  the 
problems  of  unemployment  and  want  in  the 
wealthiest  and  most  productive  country  of 
the  world."  he  became  a  Communist  in  1937. 
When  he  found  that  communism  was  not 
the  answer,  he  quit  It.  Thereafter  he  helped 
contrive  the  atomic  bomb.  In  1945  Gen.  Les- 
lie R.  Groves,  wartime  atomic  chief,  praised 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  for  his  contribution  to  the 
bomb,  even  though  he  knew  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
had  once  been  a  Communist.  Could  that 
happen  today?  The  University  of  Minnesota 
Is  reported  to  have  betrayed  the  tmst  of  free 
scholarship  by  accepting  the  resignation  of 
this  man  who,  above  all  others,  should  know 
the  weakness  of  communism. 

What  hurts  moEt  about  all  this  Is  that 
many  of  us  are  willing  that  the  Innocent 
should  suffer  with  the  guilty.  This  is  a 
betrayal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heritage.  Some- 
how we  have  suddenly  become  afraid  of  free- 
dom. We  are  no  longer  willing,  with  Justice 
Holmes,  to  grant  freedom  to  the  thought  we 
hate.  Unlike  John  Stuart  Mill,  we  are  not 
willing  to  grant  that  "we  can  never  be  sure 
that  the  opinion  we  are  endeavoring  to  stifle 
is  a  false  opinion."  We  forget  that  we  can- 
not kill  ideas.  They  can  only  die  of  them- 
selves, when  they  encounter  an  idea  that  la 
more  dynamic. 

Why  should  we  fear  communism?  It  la 
neither  so  new  nor  so  fearsome  as  it  seetna. 
All  that  is  new  is  the  technique  of  fifth- 
column  Infiltration.  And  even  that  Is  only 
a  new  twist  In  the  old  game  of  conqtiest. 
The  basic  threat  of  Ideas  we  have  met  before 
In  our  history.  It  is  no  defense  to  persecute 
individuals  for  what  they  think  or  for  their 
motives,  still  less  because  some  self-appointed 
patriot  points  an  accusing  finger  at  them. 

New  challenges  require  new  reaponsaa. 
Perhaps  the  trial  of  the  top  Communlsta  in 
New  York,  under  the  wartime  Smith  Act,  vrlll 
make  membership  in  the  Communist  Party 
a  crime.  But  even  without  that  we  have 
ample  defenses.  Acts  of  spying  or  of  sedi- 
tion are  punishable  now  as  they  always  have 
been.  Through  It  all  we  shall  be  strongest 
If  we  prosecute  Individuals,  not  for  what  they 
say  or  think,  but  only  for  what  they  do. 
When  acts  of  subversion  are  provec*  in  court, 
let  punishment  be  awlft.  sure,  and  rclentlaaa. 

Aa  tba  Taft-BarUay  Act  baa  shown,  loyalty 
oatba  bava  thatr  fla«a.  But  it  la  a  limited 
place,  to  be  iiaad  wltb  care  leat  tt  daatrojr 
liberty.  Loyalty  can  coma  only  from  witbin. 
To  tboaa  wbo  would  baCray  tlM  great  trtwt 
ot  our  tmlearvlttaa  by  aatttag  a  vaicb  o9t 
taacbars,  and  to  all  wbo  tblnk  with  tbam.  let 
tM  aay  that  tbara  la  a  batter  way.  BatlMr 
tlian  to  faU  Into  tba  old  error  of  trying  to 
aofoffta  ortbodosy.  la  It  not  battat  to  Iniat 
fraadom.  to  bat.  U  you  wiu.  that  tba  Idea 
of  fraadom  can  conqiiar  all  otbaraf  Than  «a 
aball  have  no  dialoyal  profaaaora.  And  If 
there  abould  still  be  one  here  or  there,  ba 
would  attract  ao  foUowing— II  indeed  any 
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doe*  DOW  under  cur  inberlutnc*  of  freedom. 
For  today,  just  as  aiwayv  before,  error  falU 
of  Its  ovn  falaebood  when  it  meeu  truth  In 
fair  and  open  encounter. 

But  vlvat  of  UKMe  vbo  would  Insinuate 
•onmunism  into  our  minds  by  wearing  the 
OMMk  of  free  inquiry?  They  have  no  place  In 
our  life,  least  of  all  In  our  actaools  and  col- 
Because  they  do  not  have  free  minds 
M.  they  are  not  playing  the  game 
according  to  the  rules.  But  let  the  (act  that 
their  minds  are  not  free  first  be  proved  by 
their  acts.  Do  not  blaspheme  the  name  of 
liberty  by  dlaeliarglng  a  profeaeor  became 
aoflM  alumnus  or  trustee  calls  him  a  Com- 
munist or  a  fellow  traveler.  Do  not  fancy 
that  a  competent  workman  who  has  lost  his 
)ob  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  and  who 
wants  to  do  something  about  it.  is  necessarily 
a  Communist  Do  not  hold  that  a  Govern- 
ment employee  who  thinks  atomic  energy 
too  lerribie  to  be  controlled  by  private  hands 
must  be  a  C  immunist.  Least  of  all.  do  not 
suppose  that,  becauae  a  man  has  had  a  drink 
or  a  dinner  with  a  Communut,  he  Is  ipso 
facto  a  Communist  himself 

In  this  land  of  freedom  the  danger  from 
communism  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the 
dar^cer  from  suppression.  To  fear  com- 
munism ia  to  ascritM  to  it  a  strength  it  does 
not  h«ve.  It  is  fsi^.tastic  to  suppose  that 
Americans  can  be  tricked  into  trading  free- 
dom, the  hope  of  mankind  that  they  hold  In 
trust,  for  communism.  Students  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  our  people  In  Govern- 
ment or  out  of  it.  are  not  such  fools  and 
weaklings  as  to  fall  for  the  dark,  con- 
spiratorial philosophy  of  communiam — unless 
by  prohibition  we  indicate  to  them  that  it 
has  a  fascination  we  d^re  not  face.  If  com- 
muniam were  really  as  strong  as  that,  noth- 
ing w«  could  do.  no  wall  of  defenae  we  built, 
no  suppression  by  methods  as  ruthless  as 
those  of  Russia's  own  secret  polio*  oould  k*«p 
It  out. 

Coaununism  doe*  not  h*e*  that  ttrvngtli. 
Itot  Mimmunlsm  hut  freedom  Is  strong  It  to 
•Ifoaf  k**auM  it  rwto  *■  ■  ter**  inn«  ttm* 
tMlMi  ttet  •vtry  llMMiflit«  ttf  MM  tfUftot 
to  tfaM  M^  »ii  tb*  apm  »a§  to  toitoi    f f  H 

•MMM  ihmi  UH,  ««  MMM  fIttoM  «M' 
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C^UrUI  Commenl  on  EiUniiea  of  Rt' 
riprfxtl  Trad*  Af rce aifaU  Act 

EXitN8ION  OF  RKUARKH 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or   ILUMOl* 

Uf  Tax  8EIIATI  OP  THJt  UNITED  8TATB8 

Friday.  June  24  'legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.    LUCAS.     Mr,    President,    I    %sk 

unanimous  ron«ent  to  havp  prlnt«»d  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoio  several  edl- 
torlais  commenting  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  the  expansion  of 
world  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoKO,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  10.  1048] 

TO  KXrAN*  WOaU>  TSAOg 

On   the  Senate's  calendar  this  week  Is  a 
lurc  which  has  been  aoctirutely  described 
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trade  program  as  it  func- 

was  a  proven  instrument 

policy.     Prior  to  the  war  the 

had    concluded    agreements 

reduction  of  trade  barriers 

agreements     affecting 

our  commerce.     Since   1948. 
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t  ne  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
r  lust"  on  the  legislative  pro- 
Ion:  but  it  is  a  disturbing 
Senate   Republican   leader- 
<f  the  stlffest  flghu  of  the 


year  on  this  essential  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  surprising,  too.  Inasmuch  as  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  majority  of  the 
Republicans  who  voted  on  the  bill  when  It 
passed  In  February  were  recorded  In  Its  favor. 

As  approved  by  the  House,  the  bill  would 
In  effect  revive  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade 
program,  which  was  so  successful  a  feature 
of  American  foreign  trade  policy  fr^m  1934 
to  1948.  The  hampering  and  restrictive 
terms  of  the  act  passed  last  year,  which  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  month,  would  be  done 
away  with.  The  House  bill  would  restore  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  its  rightful  place  a?  one 
member  of  an  Interdepartmental  team 
making  recommendations  to  the  Preside^ 
on  tariff  negotiations.  Under  p^ei^ent  laW; 
the  Commission  has  a  special  status  which 
on  the  one  hand  isolates  It  from  the  in- 
terested departments — State,  War.  Agri- 
culture, Ccmmerce.  etc. — and  on  the  other 
hand  tends  to  elevate  It!?  specialized  point 
of  view  above  that  of  the  other  agencies. 

Tarlfl  policy  is  not  something  to  be  treated 
In  a  vacuum.  It  does  not  merely  involve  the 
interests  of  those  businesses  directly  iJIected, 
although  of  course  their  interests  must  be 
considered.  It  Involves  also  the  wcifaie  of 
the  entire  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  should  be  considered — in  the  spirit  of  the 
Hull  program — from  that  broader  point  of 
view.  Morever.  it  is  clear  that  American 
tariff  policy  is  no  longer  (if  it  ever  was)  a 
purely  domestic  question  It  must  be  ob- 
vious by  now  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  entire  world  policy.  The  Marshall  plan 
is  a  magnlflcent  effort  to  restore  Europe  s 
productive  powers  and  Increase  the  Sow  of 
multilateral  trade.  It  would  be  economic 
folly  to  spend  billions  for  this  purpose  and 
yet  to  Ignore  the  necessity  of  easing  the 
obstacles  to  trade  with  this  country.  It 
would  not  only  b*  economic  folly;  it  would 
be  political  folly.  For  th*  United  States  to 
fail  to  take  posltlv*  action  on  It*  own  part  to 
unooth  th*  flow  of  International  trad*— 
pwiltttlarly  at  a  time  when  eeoftomlc  clotidf 
•re  fafherlnjf  both  In  Currrpe  »n4  Amerlcn— 
wnu\(\  he  a  !»»j(nsl  in  alt  othef  «dttfltft**  th*l 
w*  r*«tly  60  not  betf#t«  In  the  pftttitipiH 
w§  af*  ««rMt«it}|f  MrtUfM  ito»  to  Mk>^f  >l« 
•  ti§iktn,  w§  mmm  aim  UMli  •  ftotf  mtf 
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Qm  wowuf  lmm¥  tol  MM  Im^miim  tiMl 
turmnn  traits  wm  utm  of  lU*  muH  trnpiflMit 
u»iiigs  iM  tiMi  Uvss  u(  fUMithiim§  iti^m  iM' 
Mrviitg  t))«  aiiiouitt  u(  Hiiaiuiuu  th*  goill* 
munliy  la  Kiviiig  to  World  Trad*  Week  Tm; 
this  la  H--a  w**k  a*t  aald*  to  think  a  bit 
nbou  th*  Iniportaiic*  of  world  trad*  to 
Antarica,  and  Auierlra  to  world  trad*.  It 
nhoiiid  be  a  subject  of  tpecUl  attention  her* 
because  ours  is  on*  of  th*  country'!  leading 
ports  and  b*caus*  w*  hav*  many  thousands 
of  workers  whose  livelihood  depends,  at  l*s*t 
in  part,  on  American  export  trade. 

Actually  how  many  of  us  have  given  much 
thought  to  It?  True,  there  la  a  booth  on  the 
Common  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Joint  Council  for  International 
Cooperation  where  one  can  obtain  Informa- 
tion ab<jut  America's  stake  In  world  trade. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  schools  and  colleges  are 
paying  some  attention  to  It.  They  should  if 
they  have  overlooked  it— and  there's  still 
time. 

Unfortunately  the  language  of  Interna- 
tional trade  and  finance  has  been  made  so 
complicated  by  the  experts  that  the  subject 
Is  seldom  discussed  In  terms  which  the  aver- 
age cltiaen  can  understand.  It  needs  simpli- 
fication, but  most  of  all  It  needs  to  be  under- 
s*x>d.  The  basic  fact  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  long  been  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter. Everybody  wants  our  products.  And 
we  want  to  sell  them.  Our  productive  plant 
is  so  gigantic  that  it  needs  every  market  it 
can  get. 
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The  second  important  fact  to  remember  Is 
tnat  In  order  to  buy  our  wonderful  products 
the  foreigners  must  have  dollars.  We  will 
be  c  accept  the  various  varieties  of  i>eso6, 
francs,  and  other  currencies.  They  have  to 
have  dollars.  This  fact  partly  explains  why 
there  is  a  dollar  shortage  in  the  world. 

The  other  part  of  the  explanation  is  that 
we  do  not,  and  maybe  cannot,  buy  enough 
from  our  overseas  customers  to  give  them  the 
dollars  they  need  to  continue  as  customers. 
That  is  the  only  way  they  can  get  American 
purchasing  power  unless  we  lend  them  the 
d^llars,  or  unless  they  have  gold  which  we 
will  accept  for  dollars.  The  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  Is  designed  to  lower  our  tar- 
iffs so  that  we  can  buy  more  from  abroad.  It 
is  a  good  law  and  must  be  continued  as  the 
fundamental  approach  to  our  trade  dealings 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Obviously  Amer- 
ican 'ndustries  must  not  be  exposed  to  a  cut- 
throat foreign  competition  which  will  wipe 
t^em  out.  Fortunately  most  of  o\xi  Indus- 
tries are  so  technically  proficient  and  far 
ahead  of  their  foreign  competitors  In  Indus- 
trial know-how  that  they  can  outsell  them 
even  paying  the  higher  wages  which  are  i>art 
of  our  high  standard  of  living.  It  may  be 
that  we  could  never  lower  tariffs  enough  to 
create  an  American  demand  for  foreign  prod- 
ucts suflQcient  to  balance  our  foreign  sales 
(exports)  with  our  foreign  purchases  (Im- 
ports) ,  but  we  had  better  try. 

As  the  world's  leading  creditor  nation  we 
must  buy  more  abroad  Just  as  Great  Britain 
did  during  the  long  period  when  that  nation 
held  a  comparable  position.  Also  like  Great 
Britain,  we  need  to  Invest  more  overseas — to 
build  factories,  farms,  and  transportation 
systems  which  will  help  raise  the  standard  of 
living  (purchasing  power)  of  our  potential 
customers. 

We  should  take  pride  In  what  our  country 
has  done  during  and  since  th*  war  to  help 
create  th*  conditions  under  which  world 
trade  can  flourish.  It  took  bold  and  ingeni- 
tru*  *t«p»— th*  United  Hat  km*  tt«ll«f  and 
n^hflbttitatkm  AdmtnMrstkm,  th*  World 
^nli  ahd  furt4  td  MteMoh  WtxtA;  th«  gf«at 
Vmn  io  iHUnin.  ktid  Atialit,  th«  Mafahall  pi§h 


vHV  ^nACS  tn  war  MM  pBwWw  BSMPHn  wMHWy 


TiM  tnm  am*  kr«  a  mmiiM\H,  »tt«  Mto 
MMII  •UWiif  ma  UMUh^m  UIMM  MA  stiff 

fei  rNUtoi  M  ti  ton  m^^"  ^••'s' »»  •^•'^f  <»>• 

r$HUm,  TtlSl  !•  mUltllaleratUm  M  dlatliu 
4(utshad  from  btlatarsltam,  a  ayatem  of  two* 
way  trad*  Put  trad*  cannot  mov*  fr**if 
«v*rywh*r*  unlasa  the  maana  of  paymant, 
curr*ncy,  la  Juat  «a  fr**.  In  oth*r  worda,  you 
should  b*  abl*  to  tak*  p*so*  or  francs  or 
what  not  In  payment  for  your  good*  know- 
Ing  that  th*a*  currencies  ar*  fr**ly  *xch*ng*- 
able  for  dollars  at  a  fixed  rat*.  It  baa  b**n 
the  consistent  objective  of  the  United  Stat** 
to  achieve  that  kind  of  a  system. 

No  one,  however,  was  able  to  estimate  in 
1944  when  the  Bank  and  Fund  were  created 
at  Brctton  Woods  how  devastating  the  then- 
raging  war  would  be.  Tremendous  as  they 
seemed  at  the  time,  the  Bank  and  Fund  were 
too  small  for  their  Jobs.  Moreover,  5  years 
after  the  war  then  seemed  a  reasonably  ade- 
quate time  In  which  to  achieve  the  goal.  It 
will  probably  be  somewhat  longer.  And  th* 
British  problem,  sidetracked  at  Bretton 
Woods  to  be  dealt  with  later  by  the  United 
States,  should  have  been  faced  up  to. 

Another  basic  difficulty,  which  we  have  not 
even  yet  learned  to  deal  with,  is  the  divided 
Ideological  state  of  the  world.  Even  in  th* 
west  there  is  a  sharp  division  between  capi- 
talistic and  Socialist  countries.  How.  then, 
to  work  out  a  system  of  freedom  in  trad* 
with  governments  which  believe  in  controlled 
trade?  Most  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  am- 
bitious schemes  contrived  during  and  sine* 


the  war  to  deal  with  the  trade  problem  re- 
sulted from  the  necessity  of  compromising 
this  problem. 

Such  a  compromise  in  the  case  of  the  pros- 
pective International  Trade  Organization 
caused  a  number  of  Influential  people,  like 
Philip  Cortney,  president  of  Coty,  Inc..  for 
example,  to  strongly  denounce  that  attempt 
to  set  up  rules  for  the  cor  duct  of  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  nations.  But  Mr.  Cortney 
shows  In  his  txx>k,  the  Economic  Munich, 
that  he  has  such  a  blind  spot  of  affection  for 
the  old  gold  standard  that  he  cannot  stomach 
any  departure  therefrom,  or  any  course  lead- 
ing away  from  it.  The  idea  of  a  national 
commitment  to  promote  full  employment 
makes  him  furious,  but  he  surely  recognizes 
that  In  the  present  and  probable  future  the 
attitudes  of  the  peoples  who  constitute  na- 
tions will  not  tolerate  governments  which 
do  not  stand  so  committed.  And  it  Is  this 
commitment,  made  or  Implied,  that  ^eems 
to  assure  that  the  old,  supposedly  auto- 
matic gold  standard  will  not  come  Ijack. 
Why?  Because  the  people  would  oust  gov- 
ernments which  bound  themselves  to  the 
shocks  and  Imposed  depressions  which  arose 
from  the  workings  of  that  system.  We  don't 
like  it  any  more  than  Mr.  Cortney.  but  it  Is 
the  reality  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Bostonians,  more  than  other  Anciericans, 
should  explore  the  world-trade  picture.  They 
should  try  to  understand  what  their  Gov- 
ernment has  been  trying  to  do,  and  why. 
The  problems  are  great  and  there  are  few 
perfect  answers.  We  can't  have  the  old  In- 
ternational gold  standard,  but  desiring  the 
trade  conditions  it  produced,  we  have  to  try 
to  get  them  some  other  way.  We  don't  like 
•ociallstic  trade  practices,  but  we  live  In  the 
same  world  and.  In  many  cases,  have  to  trade 
with  such  countries.  There  Is  plenty  of  room 
for  dispute  and  no  frank  student  of  the  prob' 
lem  would  fall  to  admit  that  America  ha* 
mad*  som*  pretty  twd  mistakes. 

The  main  thing  1*  that,  a*  a  natton,  w* 
hav*  bera  irfita§  to  fa««  up  %p  tn»  WorM 
#e<momtc  reupgliMtoim**.  ft  totNWtM  to  •• 
•ftownt  to  Mt  to  id  ih*  MMS/ 


i 


tiM  TsmfMi  TfttNMM  «l  fttof  M/  iN*) 


M  If  ton  v« 


Aaatoa  M  tMM  *a*4 

-  -     ^^^^9^W    ^W     Vl^to    Ti^»w 

a    a    a    Bua   aIimi   u   i*  ^faMtkAM«   ^** 

AflAAA  %M  t^MM  4Al^fli  4MA4  ^MHi^K  ftffft^M  Aa  A 

^^^VHV    ^w    ^^Ww     FVHPW    ^^^mw    P^Wi^OT    ^vlN^P    Wm    W 

UniH«I  MBSrSrSlllWto  MiMursff»in«nt  tH 
tmporta.  •  •  •  WsrM  Tr»4*  W**k  u  an 
•ppfopri«t«  ttm*  to  ramawbar  that  th*  Mf 
foraisn  trad*  prubism  la  not  uf  aauing  footo 

abroad  but  of  buying  goods  abroad.  Our  for> 
aign  trade  can  b*  on  a  aound  baaia  only  U  w* 
import  aubstaotially  aa  much  aa  wa  asport. 


(Prom  th*  Richmond  Tlm*s-Diap*tch  of 
May  23,  1»4»1 

It  Is  fitting,  aa  World  Trad*  Week  opens, 
that  the  bill  extending  th*  power  of  th* 
President  to  make  reciprocal  trad*  agre*- 
ments  with  other  govemmenu  is  on  th*  Sen- 
at*  calendar  with  excellent  prospects  for  ap- 
proval. •  •  •  High  tariff  advocate*  In 
this  country  are  strategically  placed  and  de- 
termined to  sabotage  th*  whole  program  if 
they  possibly  can.  Similarly,  there  are  forc«* 
at  work  abroad  which  make  the  draatlc 
lowering  of  trade  barriers  more  difficult. 
*  *  *  Passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  pend- 
ing reciprocal  trade  legislation  should  pro- 
vide an  Important  Impetus  •  •  •  for 
th*  over-all  expansion  of  world  trade,  with- 
out which  It  is  futile  to  hope  for  a  reasonably 
sound,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  world. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  News  ol  May  23,  1849] 
The  most  prosperous  coimtries  are  those 
which  engage  actively  In  trade  with  their 


neighbors.  In  our  own  history,  the  main 
periods  of  prosperity  have  t>een  those  In 
which  our  impcxts  and  exports  were  high. 
The  enactments  of  tariff  tMirriers  that  held 
back  trade  have  lieen  followed  by  business 
depressions.  Expanding  foreign  trade  can 
help  to  convert  our  postwar  prosperity  Into 
a  stabilized  economy  that  will  assure  a  con- 
tinued high  standard  of  living. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  June  4,  1949] 
The  secret  of  our  lead  In  efficiency  is  not 
our  tariffs.  It  Is  the  big  head  start  we  have 
in  knowing  how  to  use  advanced  forms  of 
machinery  and  to  arrange  mass  production. 
Give  the  American  workingman  Jobs  In  In- 
dustries which  can  use  lots  of  machinery  and 
he'll  outproduce  and  outsell  the  world. 
Actually,  we  ought  to  lower  tariffs  still  more 
so  that  we  gradually  shift  workers  over  Into 
efficient  lines  at  which  European  and  other 
countries  do  better  by  hand.  Thus,  all  would 
gain.  ^ 


Improriiif  tke  Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF   CONNECTICL'T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokp  an  editorial 
entitled  "Improving  the  Voice  of  Amer* 
ica,"  publiKihed  In  the  Brldveport  Post 
for  June  21,  194«. 

Th«re  beinn  no  oIliMttoli.  the  edltoftol 
WM»  ordered  to  \f  mittUm  ^tk  lb«  llM« 

Oli»,  i9  follows  i 

MMK^fM*  fiW  tolM  9 

Ut  hf  i«tll 
totokftof  ^  •!/ 


mmmtmi  ib*V'  i 

m§  VMM  »ur^oMin  (M  iMfir  $r9m 

^  ***- j?-'??.'!y"  a^^Lp^*  MUMjtototoi 

Aman«a— tn*    ra4t«    propagaMa    barrafft 

which  Is  b*am*d  at  Rus*ta  from  to  abort- 
vaya  ststtona  on  the  Eurupaan  oootlOMit. 

Th*  trouble,  aa  Mousignor  tbMn  Mm  It. 
la  that  our  broadeaata  ar*  MMtouallf  harp- 
ing on  our  maurlal  aup*rtorlty.  W*  for*T*r 
remind  the  Ruaalana  that  wa  hav*  ao  many 
mor*  telephone*  than  they,  ao  many  mora 
automobiles,  ao  much  mor*  Ituury,  *tc.  All 
thu  U  intended  to  impresa  the  hearer*  with 
th*  idea  that  our  economic  system  la  b«tMr 
than  their  own  In  producing  th*  good*  that 
people  want.  But  the  psychological  eflect, 
aa  Monslgnor  Sheen  pointed  out,  la  to  cre- 
st* resentment  rather  than  envy  or  emula- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

Suppose  we  were  In  Russia's  position  and 
had  to  listen  to  tales  about  the  superiority 
of  some  other  nation  every  time  we  tuned 
in  a  short-wave  broadcast.  Add  to  this 
that  such  gadgets  of  modem  civilization  as 
the  automobile,  the  telephone,  and  the  tele- 
vision set  are  as  far  from  the  aspirations  of 
most  Russian  peasants  as  a  trip  to  the  moon 
is  from  most  American  citizens,  and  the  fu- 
tility of  this  kind  oS  propaganda  become* 
even  more  apparent. 

The  great  point,  says  Monslgnor  Sheen,  Is 
that  we  are  falling  to  understand  the  real 
■oul  of  the  Russian  people.  There  are  about 
200,000,000  Russians  of  whom  only  6,000,000 
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are  m«mbcn  of  the  OammuiilM  Party  and 
them  cxcfdw  all  tAe  mltnc  power.  The 
rest  at  the  RvmIum  are  much  as  rhey  al- 
ways were — a  baateaUy  utmple.  kmdly.  and 
Innately  rcil^rtous  people.  U  our  broadcast* 
eniphMtied  only  the  fact  that  we  reco^txed 
at  the  Ruaatan  character  and 
to  be  friendly  and  helpful,  we 
succcssfiil  in  convincing  the 
that  we  were  really  thetr 
not  merely  "thoae  rich  ao-and- 
ao's.  and  tools  of  Wall  Street  in  capitalistic 


lor  Sieen't  adrlcc.  we  hope,  will 
be  considered  by  our  State  Department.  In 
the  science  of  public  relations  and  the  art  of 
inffuendnf  people,  he  is  no  amateur  In 
these  respects,  as  the  records  prore.  he  prob- 
ably has  no  peer  In  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian influence.  But  even'a  downright  ama- 
teur in  ihe  art  of  putillc  relatkXM  can  appre- 
ciate the  eomnoo  sense  at  his  stiggestlon. 
which  is  basically  to  propagandise  unto  oth- 
ers the  way  we  should  like  them  to  propa- 
gandtae  unto  us. 


Development  of  Low-Grade  Iron  Ores  ia 
Miasetota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MIMNSSOTA 

W  THZ  SUtATK  OP  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  24  y  legislative  day  of 
Thurtday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  major  provisions  In  the  economic 
expansion  bill  of  1949.  soon  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  nunil)er  of  other  Senators 
and  myself,  provides  a  practical  and 
realistic  method  of  developing  the  low- 
grade  iron  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict In  Minnesota.  Biichlgan.  and  Wis- 
consin. 

In  this  connection,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  fMr. 
Mttikat]  has  Just  made  available  to  me 
an  extremely  Important  communication 
be  baa  received  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Davis  of 
the  University  of  Minoesotn's  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Mr  Davi.^  points  out  that  in  order  to 
maintain  iron  and  steel  production  at 
present  leveb  for  any  considerable  period 
of  time — n  years  or  more — new  sources 
of  iron  ore — either  domestic  or  foreign- 
mast  be  made  available  to  our  steel  m- 
dustry  quite  aoon. 

Mr.  Davis  also  makes  the  following 
pertinent  observation:  "If  this  Nation 
desires  to  make  its  steel  industry  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  ore  supplies  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  additional  employ- 
ment for  its  own  citizens,  then  making 
the  capital  available  on  favorable  terms 
for  taconJte  proce^ising  developments  in 
the  near  futiire  is  essential.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  proposed  bill  will 
do  just  that." 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Iron- 
making  companies  will  recognize  the 
opportunities  opened  for  them  under  the 
economic  exi»in.sion  bill  and  that  with 
their  support,  and  with  whatever  im- 
provements in  the  bill  may  prove  neces- 
sary, we  can  *r1te  the  economk  expan- 


sion bill  on  thf  statute  books  before  the 
end  of  thLs  y€ 

I  a&k  unanirAous  i 
ed  in  the  Apiiendix 
letter  from  Mi . 
veralty  of  Mini  lesota 
of  tacontte  ofes 
district. 

There  belnj 
was  ordered  tq 
as  follows: 


UmvEiarrr 


LN! 


Senator  Ja 

Committee 
United     i 
D   C 
Dkas   SrNATOt 
so  please  pardor 
letter  ol   May  3 
Committee  Prlni 
cooperation 


MlHFS   EXPiaUMENT    Statioi*. 
inntapolts.  June  14.  1949. 

MXTKMAT. 

m  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
States     Senate,     Waahington, 


kMxa  I  L 


bet  seen 


Like 


pi) 

o-e 
tl^is 


p-ese 


bails 


itrs  e 


U.n 


I  can  conuneqt 
tains  to  deve 
dustry  of  the 
nesota.   Michigi^ 
marks  will   be 
financing  of 
blast-furnace 
formation  of 
as  taconite  and 
4.  of  the  bill 

The  situation 

( 1 )    In  order 
production  at 
erable   period 
new  sources  of 
foreign — must  I 
Indiistry  quite 

{2)  So  far  as 
iron  ore  in  the  T 
present  Industr 
t ion's  requlrenu 
of  years  is  the 
Superior  dlstricl 

(3)  Almost 
exist  In  this 
panics  are  now 
planu  producing 
experimental 

(4)  The  plan 
ntte     concen 
about  $15  per 
tween  three  an*  1 
lars  for  an  ann 
(This  Is  about 
annual  consu 

(5)  If  the 
up  a  tacontte 
independent  of 
production    cosl^ 
make  the  o 
depreciation  arc 

(6)  The  Btee! 
ore  from  w 
thU  Nation  desi 
Independent  of 
the  same   time 
ment  for  Its 
capital  available 
nlte    processing 
future  Is  easent 
that  the  pro 

Whether  or 
win  be  acceptabfp 
try,  I  am  not 
tba  larger  mlnln  : 
taconite  process! 
panics  are  now 
etgn  ort  souroca 

I  hope  I  have 
press  ion   that 
and  delivered  to 
cheaply  man 


on  this  bUI  only  as  it  per- 
lop|nents  in  the  Iron -mining  in- 
Superior  district  in  Mln- 
1,   and    Wisconsin.     My    re- 
in  specific   reference   to   the 
nts   to  produce   high-grade 
from    the   low-grade   iron 
district,  often  referred  to 
mentioned  on  page  10.  line 
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consent  to  have  print- 
of  the  Recobd  the 
E.  W.  Davis  of  the  Uni- 
on the  development 
in  the  Lake  Superior 

no  objection,  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 


or   MUfNKSOTA. 
TCTK    OF    TECHWOLOCT. 


adVBBAT :  I  have  been  away, 

my  delay  in  answering  your 

enclosing  the  Confidential 

No.  6  of  a  bill  to  promote 

government  and  biisl- 


can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

to  maintain   Iron   and  steel 

Dt  levels  for  any  couaid- 

time    ( 10   years  or   more ) . 

iron  ore — either  domestic  or 

made  available  to  ovir  steel 

abon. 

Is  known  the  only  source  of 

nited  States  available  to  our 

and  adequate  ior  this  Na- 

nu  over  an  extended  period 

iron  formation  of  the  Lake 

referred  to  as  taconite. 

ifnlimlted  quantities  of  iron 

and  iron-mining  com- 

(^rating  milllon-dollar-pllot 

high-grade  Iron  ore  on  an 

from  this  material. 

required  to  produce  taco- 

commercially     will     cost 

of  annual  capacity,  or  be- 

four  hundred  million  dol- 

1  capacity  of  20.000.C00  tons 

otie-flfth  of  the  United  States 

m|tlon). 

ml  iing  companies  are  to  build 
l4d\utry  to  make  this  Nation 
foreign  sources  of  iron  ore. 
must    be    low    enough    to 
profluble.     Interest  and 
large  items  of  expense. 
Industry  will  get  its  future 
source  is  cheapest,  and  if 
to  make  its  steel  Industry 
foreign  ore  supplies  and  at 
provide   additional   employ- 
citizens,  then  making  the 
on  favorable  terms  for  taco- 
developraents    In    the    near 
si      It  Is  my  understanding 
bill  will  do  Just  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill 
to  the  iron-mining  Indus- 
».     It  will  probably  be  only 
companies  that  can  handle 
ig  and  several  of  these  com- 
serlously  investigating  for- 


not  laft  you  with  the  Im- 
ft^elgn  ore  can   be  developed 

our  steel  Industry  far  more 
ta^onlt«.    Exact  costs  are  not 


known  but  the  capital  required  will  not  be 
much  different,  whichever  the  source,  be- 
cause It  will  co5t  several  hundred  million 
dollars  Just  to  build  the  ocean  boats  to  bring 
20.000  000  tons  of  foreign  ore  to  this  country, 
let  alone  develop  the  foreign  mining  fields. 
However,  Government  funds  for  develop- 
ments In  foreign  countries  seem  to  be  ob- 
tainable in  some  Instances  under  very  favor- 
able terms  and  I  believe  that  funds  for  the 
development  of  domestic  resources  should 
be  made  available  under  terms  that  are,  at 
least,  as  favorable. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E.  W.  Davis,  Director. 


Commanism  in  Asia 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAIHZ 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  hope  that  our 
State  Department,  which  has  failed  so 
shockingly  and  so  disastrously  in  China, 
will  do  what  It  can  to  resist  Communist 
aggre.^sion  el.<;ewhere  in  Asia,  notably  In 
Indochina,  where  apparently  the  cause 
of  freedom  is  not  yet  altogether  lost. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  an  article 
by  Joseph  Al^op,  entitled  "The  Foot 
Draggers,"  which  ap[>ears  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning,  and  to  a  brief 
article  by  David  Sentner,  of  the  Boston 
Evening  American  of  June  20.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  both 
of  those  articles  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  articles  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
MsTTZB  or  Fact 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

THE    FOOT    ORACCEXS 

A  crucial  debate  is  now  going  on  within 
the  State  Department.  The  issue  can  be 
crudely  sUted  as  follows :  Will  the  Far  East- 
ern Division,  having  made  its  mess  Ln  China, 
at  last  adapt  its  views  and  actions  to  the  for- 
eign policy  this  country  has  been  following 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  last  4  years? 
The  outcome,  it  may  be  added,  is  still  in 
doubt. 

A  symptom,  a  passing  sputter,  from  this 
debate  was  the  guarded  statement  issued  by 
the  I>epartmeut  on  Tuesday  expressing  cool 
but  not  mifrleudly  Interest  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment being  established  in  Indochina  by 
the  Emperor  Bao  Dal.  This  sort  of  thing 
must  ceem  immensely  remote  and  trivial  to 
the  average  .American.  But  the  unfortunate 
truth  is  that  this  sort  of  thing  may  later  turn 
out  to  have  all  the  Importance  of  war  or 
peace. 

In  brief,  as  reporu  from  the  scene  have  in- 
dicated In  this  space,  the  Communist  power 
in  Asia  has  reached  the  uttermost  limits  of 
safety.  If  the  Soviet  Union  can  extend  lU 
sphere  beyond  China,  into  Indochina,  a  chain 
reaction  will  become  highly  probable  All 
of  southeast  Asia  will  be  threatened.  If 
southeast  Asia  goes.  Japan  and  India  will  be 
Immediately  menaced.  And  if  this  situation 
arises,  the  odds  on  war  will  be  far  better 
than  even.     It  Is  tiresome  to  rehearse  this 
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series  of  grim  probabilities,  yet  they  must  be 
daily  borne  in  mind. 

Indochina  is  the  key.  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  the  state  in  southeast  Asia  most 
accessible  to  China.  And  second.  French 
folly  has  caused  the  Commiinlst-nationallst 
movement  of  Ho  Chl-Minh  to  gain  great 
strength  among  the  Indochinese.  The  new 
regime  of  Bao  Dal  is  the  last  chance  to  win 
over  the  Indochinese  people  to  an  inde- 
pendent, non-Communist  government.  On 
all  sides  It  Is  acknowledged  that  if  Bao  Dal 
fails.  Ho  Chi-Minh  will  succeed. 

Such  are  the  bleak  basic  facts.  The  de- 
bate in  the  State  Department  concerns  the 
extent  of  American  support  to  be  given  to 
the  new  Bao  Dai  regime.  As  has  also  been 
reported  from  the  scene  In  this  space,  Bao 
Dai  is  almost  certain  to  fail  if  he  is  not  ac- 
tively supported  by  this  country  (since  ex- 
clusive French  support  actually  discredits 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  people).  The  Far 
Eastern  Division  of  the  State  Department  is 
extremely  reluctant,  however,  to  support  Bao 
Dai 

The  reason  for  this  reluctance  is  certainly 
not  fear  of  offending  the  French.  The  French 
Government  has  actually  hinted  that  Ameri- 
can aid  for  Bao  Dal.  whom  they  have  fully 
recognized,  will  now  be  exceedingly  welcome. 
Furthermore,  the  Etiropean  division  of  the 
State  Department,  whose  staff  Is  a  trifle  more 
aware  of  the  Soviet  problem  than  the  far 
eastern  division,  has  urged  that  the  Bao  Dal 
experiment  be  promoted  and  assisted  in  any 
way  possible. 

Yet  the  statement  that  was  Just  isstied. 
which  could  hardly  be  more  cautious  or  gin- 
gerly, represents  an  elaborate  watering  down 
of  a  public  avowal  of  sjTnpathy  for  Bao  Dal 
that  was  originally  proposed.  Equally,  those 
who  see  the  appalling  danger  now  confront- 
ing us  in  southeast  Asia  have  been  urging 
the  expenditure  of  ECA  funds  in  Indochina. 
But  the  Par  Eastern  Division  has  succeeded  in 
watering  this  project  down  also,  to  a  decision 
to  consider  the  matter. 

The  arguments  that  are  being  made  for 
this  foot-dragging  approach  may  be  super- 
ficially convincing.  It  is  true  that  Bao  Dai 
is  a  rislcy  investment.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  although  supporting  Bao  Dai  Is  by  no 
means  an  Ideal  solution  to  the  southeast  Asia 
problem.  It  is  the  only  solution  available. 
The  other  approach  Is  simply  to  drift  with 
the  tide,  as  we  did  in  China,  until  we  land  on 
the  rocks.  And  the  rocks  are  now  10  times 
bis:ger  and  10  times  more  sure  to  destroy  us. 

Such  Is  the  rather  unpleasing  choice  con- 
fronting Walton  Butterworth.  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs, who  is  not  a  Far  Eastern  Division  man. 
His  situation  is  further  complicated  by  an- 
other grave  fact.  Although  the  members  of 
the  State  Department  Far  Eastern  Division 
have  recovered  from  their  sentimental  de- 
lusion that  far  eastern  Communists  are  mere 
reforming  agrarians  they  still  have  their  rec- 
ord in  China  hanging  round  their  necks  like 
an  albatross.  Their  main  aim  now  seems  to 
t)e  to  prove  that  the  albabtm  la  not  an  al- 
iMtroas.  after  all.  but  a  peacock  or  possibly 
a  bird  of  paradise. 

When  officials  have  made  one  disastrous 
failure,  their  Judgment  should  be  suspected 
the  second  time  round.  This  rule  should 
now  be  followed.  It  must  also  be  recognized 
that  choosing  the  least  bad  alternative  Is 
preferable  to  drifting  into  the  worst.  Other- 
wlse  we  shall  have  no  policy  at  all  in  iha 
deeply  dangerous  Asiatic  situation. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Evening  American) 
Chima  Aidk  SATS  Reos  aim  To  Duvx  l7innD 
States  Oct  or  PACinc 
(By  David  Sentner) 
WivsHiNcTow.  June  20  —The  Chinese  Com- 
munists will  l)e  on  the  march  within  the 


next  year  to  drive  the  United  States  out  of 
the  Pacific. 

Unless  the  United  States  acts: 

The  Philippines  will  faU. 

Australia  will  be  invaded. 

Japan  will  be  overrun. 

This  Is  the  grim  warning  of  Col.  David  Li, 
among  the  last  nationalist  crfOcers  to  leave 
Shanghai  before  iu  fall  to  the  Communists. 

Millions  of  Chinese  will  starve  under  the 
Red  regime  l>efore  1950,  Colonel  U  also 
predicted. 

Colonel  LI  asserted  that  even  minimum 
American  aid — mainly  economic  to  provide 
pay  for  the  central  government  army — would 
avert  a  tragic  ttoming  point  in  global  history. 

WARMS  or  WAX  OM  rwrrEo  states 

LI,  assistant  military  attach^  of  the  Chi- 
nese Embassy  here,  warned: 

"When  the  Red  Chinese  tidal  wave  en- 
gulfs the  Pacific,  the  United  States  wUl  t>e 
forced  to  fight  for  survivaL  It  may  be  too 
late,  then." 

Li  stressed  that  the  government  army  is  in 
a  stronger  position  now  than  when  It  with- 
drew to  Chungking  and  fought  the  well- 
trained  invading  Japanese  troops. 

"Crack  nationalist  divisions  with  the  Chi- 
nese aviation  corps  are  concentrated  in  For- 
mosa, eager  to  launch  a  counterinvasion  of 
the  mainland,"  he  said. 

"The  truth  about  the  fighting  at  Shanghai 
has  never  been  recorded."  Colonel  Li  added. 
"A  comparative  handftil  of  poorly  equipped 
nationalist  twits  outfought  for  a  time  the 
gigantic  Soviet-equipped  Chinese  Bed  army," 
he  said. 

The  Chinese  Communist  army  is  supplied 
by  Russia  with  artillery  and  trucks  seized 
from  the  Japanese  forces,  Li  revealed. 

"Captured  Japanese  oOcers.  trained  by  the 
Russians,  are  leading  many  Chinese  Red 
units."  he  asserted. 

"Outninnbered  4  to  1  at  Shanghai  by  the 
Chinese  Red  army,  a  few  corps  of  nationalist 
troops  kiUed  40.000  Reds."  Li  said. 

Nationalist  planes,  desperately  short  of 
fueU  successfully  strafed  the  Red  troops 
while  havoc  was  spread  through  Communist 
ranlts  by  the  forays  of  only  70  nationalist 
tanJts. 

These  tanks  were  cannibalised  from  150  old 
American  medium  tanlts  which  Colonel  U 
himself  had  brought  from  the  >crap-salvage 
heap  In  the  niilipplnes. 

"Just  a  little  more  ammtinition  and  eqtilp- 
ment  and  we  would  have  been  able  to  hold 
Shanghai."  he  said. 

"Chinese  in  Communist  territory  havw 
found  out  that  the  glowing  Red  promises  are 
false. 

"They  are  sick  unto  death  of  the  Commu- 
nist peoples  committees.  Nationalist  pris- 
oners are  sent  to  their  Tillages  by  the  Red 
army  to  be  Judged  and  executed  by  these 
comniittees  to  spread  fear. 


Unemploymeat  ia  tke  Stmte  of  G>BBectkat 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or  CONXK.1K.Ut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  in 
the  session  today,  we  shall  consider  a  H. 
5300.  the  third  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  for  19*9.  Because  this  measure  deals 
in  part  with  the  growing  unemployment 
situation  in  the  Nation.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Ricorb  the  latest  facts 


and  figures  as  they  pertain  to  my  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  release  of  June  23  by 
the  State  labor  department. 

Because  the  release  is  the  over-all 
State  picture.  I  ask  that  this  release,  in 
its  entirety,  be  Included  in  my  remarks: 
The  first  paragraph  is  as  fo'lows: 
Jobless  claimants  for  unemployment  k^ne- 
fits  in  Connecticut  rose  to  83.856  during  the 
week  of  June  13-18,  continuing  an  almost 
iubroken  rise  since  last  October  when  21.485 
filed  Jobless  claims.  Last  week  there  were 
81.822  claimants  and  during  the  cfnre^Kmd- 
ing  week  a  year  ago  27,496. 

This  very  distinctly  gives  us  the  un- 
favorable picture  that  such  a  statement 
reveals  to  the  reader.  The  over-all  un- 
employment total  in  addition  to  the  83.- 
856  indicated  in  this  report  includes  also 
those  who  have  withdrawn  the  total  im- 
employment  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled;  also,  those  who  are  not  covered 
by  the  act.  This  total  is  presently  esti- 
mated at  about  110,000  In  order  that 
we  might  retain  the  additional  person- 
nel that  is  necessary  to  service  these 
claims,  I  shall  unqualifiedly  endorse  the 
amounts  that  are  provided  in  H.  R.  5300 
and  with  the  added  sincere  hope  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  necessity  for  addi- 
tional deficiency  appropriation  in  this 
regard. 

The  remainder  of  the  release  is  as 
follows : 

The  anaount  paid  to  the  unemployed  during 
the  week  was  $1,512,543.  Since  January  1  the 
amount  paid  out  has  been  t20,480,9&4. 

Bridgeport  continued  to  lead  the  State  in 
the  number  of  unemployed  claimants  with 
16.547.  followed  by  Waterbury.  11.017;  New 
Haren.  9.540;  Hartford.  7,987;  and  New 
Britain.  6.147.  The  other  14  offices  were  each 
under  5.000. 

Initial  clatna.  which  denote  new  unem- 
ployment, rose  to  9.183  from  9.048  for  the 
previous  week  and  4.465  for  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  increase  was 
from  World  War  n  reterans  who  completed 
school  terms  and  courses  and  are  seeking 
work.  Initial  claims  have  averaged  7J00 
weekly  since  January  with  the  lowest  week. 
6.809  and  the  highest  10.115. 

Lack  of  work  lay-offs  were  reported  in  each 
of  the  following  industries:  Garment.  350: 
brass  goods.  200.  of  which  100  were  for  1 
week:  metal  products,  130;  hardware.  95.  of 
which  75  were  on  a  we^-on,  week-off  sched- 
ule; rayon.  75;  bearings.  00;  submarines.  55. 
of  which  35  were  on  a  week-on.  week-off 
schedule:  steel.  50,  on  a  aXaggaeiX  schedule; 
electrical  appliances.  50  for  1  week;  chucks, 
50  part  time;  tires.  50;  boxes.  50;  silverware. 
40;  iron  works.  35.  on  a  week-on.  week-off 
schedule:  cameras,  25;  and  toys.  20. 

The  Bridgeport  ofBce  reported  a  l-week 
lay-<^  of  50  by  an  electrical  appliance  com- 
pany and  30  by  another  electrteal-applianca 
firm.  A  steel  mill  placed  50  on  a  week-on- 
week-off  schedule. 

In  the  Pistol  area,  a  bearings  plant  laid 
off  60. 

The  Hartford  area  reported  l&j-ctta  of  100 
by  a  metal-products  company  and  75  by  a 
rayon    plant. 

In  the  Merlden  area,  a  silverware  company 
laid  off  40.  a  box  manufacturer  30.  and  a 
hardware   concern  20. 

A  Middletown  dress  company  laid  off  40. 

The  New  Britain  office  reported  that  a 
hardware  factory  placed  75  on  a  week-on- 
week-cff  schedule.  A  camoa  concern  laid 
off  25  and  a  chuck  manufacturer  placed  50 
on  a  part-time 
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A  New  London  fmnnent  abop  rehired  40.  A 
trmnsponatkMi-equtpnient  concern  laid  off 
ao  and  placed  S6  on  a  «eek-on-week-off 
ached  ule 

Tbe  NorvAUc  oOc*  nporUd  •  Uy-ofl  ot  300 
by  a  rolM  Mi^ap,  68  by  •  Urt  eaooem.  aO  by 
a  aweater  mAnuIacturer.  and  20  by  a  toy 
maker. 

A  Stamford  garment  uhop  laid  off  90  due  to 


Bb  tta*  WaMrlmry  area,  one  tsraas-goods 
%J  laM  eC  to*  another  40.  and  another 
eoncacn  NO.  for  l  week.  Other 
lay-ofla  reported  were  wire  goods.  SO:  bozea. 
aO;  electrical  contracting.  30;  and  Iron,  35. 
on  a  week-on-week-off  acbcduJe. 


Repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   PDINSTLVANL* 

m  TBE  nOnSB  of  RXPRESENTAnVES 

Fridav.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro.  I 
include  the  foUowiriK  address  delivered 
by  me  over  Station  WCAU  on  June  19. 
1949: 

wwT  ma  rur-muenrr   act  shocxo  •■ 

If  there  waa  any  one  lasue  emphasised 
more  than  another  In  President  Trumsn'a 
ciection.  It  was  repeal  cf  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  law.  Tba  Preatdent  featured  it  re- 
peatedly in  bla  addrcaaaa  as  did  most  of  the 
•Deeeasful  congraaatonal  candidates,  includ- 
taif  me.  Our  idea  was  to  repeal  Taft-Hartley 
and  return  to  tbc  Warner  labor -relations 
law  Then  we  would  revise  the  Wagner  Act 
In  tbe  llfbt  of  what  has  been  learned  since 
Its  enactment 

The  Wagner  Act  was  bom  of  tbe  (act  that 
the  average  worknum  ooxild  not  protect  him- 
self in  regards  to  wages,  hours  of  work,  and 
conditions  of  employmerit  when  he  dealt 
Individually  with  larga  aoiploysra. 

It  assumed  that  worMnpnen  would  find 
greater  freedom  and  security  In  their  Jobs 
when  they  dealt  collectively  with  their  em- 
ployers through  unions  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  the  great  mass  production  industries, 
like  steel,  machinery,  rubber,  and  chemicals, 
men  an  J  women  did  not  refrain  from  joining 
unions  because  they  did  not  believe  In  them 
Tb*^  were  afraid  of  losing  their  Jobs. 

While  Industrialists  joined  in  associa- 
tions— to  act  upon  their  mutual  Interests — 
the  right  of  union  participation  was  denied 
the  workers  In  m^ny  an  industry  men 
who  joined  unions  were  ftred  and  then  black- 
listed throughotit  .  xe  industry  so  that  they 
could  not  get  a  Jo*:  anywhere. 

"Tellow  dog"  contracts  were  Imposed  upon 
workers.  A  condition  of  such  a  contract  was 
agreement  upon  the  part  of  the  worker  not 
to  Join  a  unkm.  Or  so  mttc'i  as  to  hold  con- 
versation with  a  onion  organiser. 

Before  the  Wagner  Act,  the  oourta  en- 
forced these  -yellow  dog**  eontrscts — even  to 
the  point  of  (declaring  as  unconstitutional. 
any  Stata  l^ws  which  would  outlaw  them. 

Before  1933.  of  course,  there  were  eropluyers 
wtK>  ^^ew  there  was  no  equality,  or  s<jctal 
justice,  in  some  of  tudiutry  s  uctlcs.  Lead- 
en In  rvltfl'^n  saw  their  precepts  and  teach- 
ings Obuted  In  st^me  of  the  actions  of  man- 


Act  was  a  malar  aaova  toward 
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an   there   was   no  objection 

to  bargain  collectively  if  the 

it     otherwise.       ^nd — of 

no  obligation  for  the  em- 

unlon  demands. 

reject  all  or  any  of  the  union 
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This  element  greeted  the 

Eightieth  Congress  in   1940 
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Service. 


Instead  It  should  have  been  kept  in  the 
Labor  Department,  where  it  always  was  and 
where  it  always  belonged. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  named  Cyrus 
Chlng.  former  United  States  rubber  execu- 
tive and  former  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  as  head  of  Con- 
ciliation Service. 

For  all  I  know  he  has  been  fair.  But  his 
background  does  not  favor  it.  It  seems  to 
suggest  the  motion  of  loading  the  dice  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  backed  the  Taft-Hartley 
legislation. 

Within  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  ycu 
have  seme  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that 
we  must  first  unwrlte  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
before  America  can  be  assured  of  real  col- 
lective bargaining  and  a  continuing  indus- 
trial pecce.  There  is  nothing  n.ore  im- 
portant, considering  our  role  of  world  leader- 
ship. And  nothing  can  contribute  so  heavily 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  all  our  citizens. 


Protests    From    Germany    Afainst    Dis- 
mantling of  German  Plants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  three  letters  and 
a  telegram  I  have  received  from  Germany 
protesting  against  the  dismantlirig  pro- 
gram now  being  conducted  in  Germany. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  the  telegram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chemische  Wehke 
EsszNER  Steinkohls, 

AKTIENCESELLSCH.^rr. 

Essen,  den  June  20. 1949. 
Hon.  William  LANCza. 

United  States  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DiA«  Sa:  We  take  it  that  you  are  already 
in  receipt  of  our  telegram  of  June  7,  refer- 
ring to  our  case  of  dismantling.  You  will 
meantime  have  learned  from  United  States 
of  America  press  about  the  regrettable  fact 
that  our  works  have  been  occupied,  on  June 
13,  1940.  by  a  Belgian  military  detachment 
reinforced  by  armored  cars. 

Dismantling  is  going  on  In  the  presence  of 
the  Belgian  armored  cars  and  executed  by 
foreign  hirelings. 

We  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
development  of  our  case. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chemische  Weskz 
Essen  Stkinkohli. 
Aktiengesxixschaft. 

WzaNINC  G.  RZINHAUS. 
BUHaCHEMU  AKTI£NCISXU.SCUArr, 

Ot>€rhausen-liolten.  June  17,  1949. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  Lances. 

Unired    St*tes    Senator    from    North 
Dakota.  Washington.  D  C. 
Deai  Sia     We  beg  to  confirm  cur  wire  of 
June  8.  1949.  referring  to  dismantling  of  our 
Piscixer-Tropsch  plant  and  are  attaching  copy 
of  this  cable  herewith. 

As  we  meunwhUe  gather  from  news  reports, 
the  British  Foreign  OflJoe  has.  on  June  10, 
1949.  In  support  of  tJ:e  dismantling  orders 
declared  that  the  German  Industry  for  tbe 
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production  of  synthetic  fuels  had,  above  all, 
been  established  from  the  strategical  point 
of  view  and  had  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  German  war  preparations. 
These  arguments,  however,  are  by  no  means 
correct  with  regard  to  the  Flscher-Tropsch 
synthesis. 

Oiir  company  has  been  established  in  1927. 
Its  purpose  is,  according  to  its  statutes,  tha 
promotion  of  chemical  processing  and  refin- 
ing of  products  from  coal.  After  first  erect- 
ing a  production  imlt  for  the  synthesis  of 
ammonia  and  the  fabrication  of  nitrogen 
fertilizers  we  got  in  touch,  in  pursuance  of 
said  purpose,  with  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Insti- 
tute for  Coal  Research  at  Mtilhelm-Kubr.  In 
particular  we  took,  as  early  as  1928,  interest 
in  the  process  developed  by  Prof.  Dr.  Franz 
Fischer  and  Dr.  Tropsch  for  the  production 
of  hydrocarbons  employing  gasification  prod- 
ucts of  solid  fuels  as  raw  materials.  This 
new  development  had  at  that  time  just  be- 
come known  under  the  name  of  Flscher- 
Tropsch  process.  On  December  14,  1928. 
Fischer  agreed  In  writing  to  discuss  licensing 
of  the  process  to  our  company  at  a  later  date 
and  not  to  dispose  of  it  otherwise  In  the 
meantime.  By  letter  of  September  26,  1929, 
we  were  asked  for  an  offer  in  detail.  In  order 
to  make  this  offer  careful  investigations  were 
necessary  reqtilrlng  several  years  on  account 
of  a  great  number  of  details  in  process  and 
design  which  had  to  be  worked  out.  Essen- 
tial progress  having  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion until  fall  of  1933  closer  coop>eratlon  be- 
tween the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  and  our 
company  developed.  Eventually.  In  1933, 
final  negotiations  were  entered  and  brought 
to  a  close  in  1934  by  signing  a  general  license 
contract.  In  tbe  same  year  our  pilot  plant 
on  semitechnical  scale  was  started.  Based 
on  the  results  obtained  from  this  pilot  plant 
design  of  our  commercial  plant  began  in  193S 
and  production  was  started  in  summer  of 
1936. 

The  development  described  above  shows 
clearly  that  the  decisive  steps  for  acquisition 
of  the  process  and  erection  of  our  plant  have 
not  been  taken  under  the  Nazi  regime  but 
already  before  that  time.  Our  plant,  there- 
fore, had  no  reference  to  the  preparation  of 
a  later  war  or  to  any  strategical  reasons. 

These  facts  may  be  emphasized  by  men- 
tioning that  we  have  negotiated  since  1935 
with  a  great  number  of  foreign  firms,  grant- 
ing licenses  to  them.  Quite  a  ntmiber  of 
contracts  were  entered,  e.  g.,  by  Prance,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Japan,  United  States 
of  America,  and  Italy.  This  means  that  we 
have  been  leady  to  grant  licenses  to  foreign 
countries  at  any  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  would  not  have  been  permitted 
under  the  export  control  of  that  time  if  the 
Flscher-Tropsch  plants  would  have  been  con- 
sidered Important  for  war  purposes.  Fur- 
ther proof  of  this  not  having  Ijeen  the  case 
Is  rendered  by  the  fact  that  after  1938  none 
of  the  interested  German  firms,  and  there 
were  many,  has  been  permitted  to  erect  a 
Fischer -Tropscb  plant. 

If,  in  addition,  tbe  reasons  given  by  the 
British  Foreign  Office  refer  to  fuel  industry, 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  Fischer-Trt^jsch 
plants  have  been  of  extremely  small  Impor- 
tance for  the  pjroduction  of  fuel  and.  thereby, 
for  rearmament  and  war  purposes.  Maxi- 
mum production  of  our  plant  has  been  yearly 
60.000  metric  tons  of  Flscher-Tropsch  prod- 
ucts, production  of  all  six  Flscher-Tropsch 
plants  300.000  toi«  yearly.  Only  part  of  this 
production  could  be  used  as  fuel,  while  the 
gasoline  produced  was  not  even  knockproof. 
Our  Flscher-Tropsch  plant  and  the  five  others 
together  fxirnlshed  approximately  2^^  per- 
cent of  tbe  total  German  mineral  oil  con- 
sumption or.  with  reference  to  conditions 
abroad,  a  yearly  production  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  mineral  oil  production  of  the 
United  States  of  America  witbin  less  than 
10  hours. 


Already  during  study  of  the  process  in  tha 
years  of  1930-34  it  became  clear  that  tbla 
process  bad  a  great  disadvantage  by  fur- 
nishing a  gasoline  which  was  not  knockproof 
and  that  It  could  become  an  economical  suc- 
cess only  by  developing  a  method  of  produc- 
ing preferably  those  hydrocarbons  which  as 
such  or  after  chemical  processing  sell  for 
higher  prices,  this  means  products  for  ths 
soap,  detergents,  textUe,  and  leather  agents 
industries  as  well  as  solvents,  softeners,  and 
waxes.  This  was  the  goal  of  oxir  develop- 
ment work  which  was  carried  on  even  during 
the  war  but  could  not  be  fully  put  Into  prac- 
tice. In  our  cotmtry  the  Flscher-Tropsch 
synthesis  has  developed  in  a  direction  en- 
tirely different  from  the  latest  work  In  United 
States  of  America  which,  as  well  known,  alms 
at  the  production  of  as  much  knockproof  fuel 
as  possible. 

According  to  our  opinion,  the  facts  above 
show  clearly  that  the  Flscher-Tropsch  plants 
cannot  be  classified  under  fuel  Industry,  and 
even  less  it  can  be  said  that  the  Fischer- 
Trc^ascb  plants  have  been  erected  for  stra- 
tegical purposes  and  have  been  part  of  the 
German  war  preparations. 

Since  the  reasons  for  prohibition  as  given 
do  not  apply  to  our  Flscher-Tropsch  plants 
we  should  greatly  appreciate  if  you  would 
kindly  take  action  in  our  favor  as  suggested 
by  our  cable  and  the  alwve  statements. 

RUHRCKEMIX  AKTIZNCCSELLSCHArr, 
TOMBEaS, 

Chairman  of  Workers  Delegation. 

ROHZ, 

PPA.  Scnxrrr. 

Khtjpp  Trbbstoftwerk 

G.  u.  B.  H..  EsszK, 
Werk  Wanne-Eickel,  June  13,  1949. 
Hon.  William  Lancxb, 

United    States    Senator    from    North 
Dakota,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAa  Sa:  We  hope  that  you  received  our 
wire  of  8th  instant.  Informing  you  of  the 
intended  dismantling  of  our  work. 

For  a  correct  affirmation  you  will  find  en- 
closed again  the  text  of  our  wire. 

In  between  dismantling  of  some  parts  of 
our  plant,  which  are  out  of  operation  at  the 
moment,  has  been  started  today.  Though 
tbe  dismantling  of  those  parts  of  our  plant, 
which  are  on  line.  Is  not  yet  started,  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  whole  plant  is  intended  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  newspaper 
reports.  In  the  present  situation  we  are 
waiting  with  Interest  for  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Dean  Acheson.  Secretary  of  State. 

If  you  would  like  to  get  any  other  infor- 
mation, please  let  us  know,  so  that  we  can  let 
you  have  those. 

Katrpp     TsEiBSTOFrwxaK 
G.  M.  b.  H., 
^      Combles,  Management. 
JuLi.  Workers  Chairman, 

I  Telegram) 

Since  we  are  informed  that  you  concen- 
trate your  interest  on  recovery  of  western 
Europe  by  ERP  we  want  you  to  know  that  we 
received  order  by  British  Government  by 
June  4.  1949,  announcing  dismantling  of 
our  Flscher-Tropecb-plant  in  Wanne-Eickel, 
Start  of  dismantling  has  been  fixed  on  June 
8,  1949.  to  be  accomplished  not  later  than 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  Consternation 
amongst  workmen  and  employees  Is  tremen- 
dous since  nobody  comprehends  cwder  for 
further  dismantlings  are  demanded  In  thla 
town  already  extremely  ravaged. 

The  plant  was  restored  in  1946,  immedi- 
ately by  order  of  British  military  govern- 
ment. For  this  purpose  13  million  marka 
were  Invested.  Mr.  HeimQllcr.  trada-tinicm 
representative.  Wanne-Elckel.  declared  quota 
why  shou!d  building  materials  and  iron 
be  wasted  try  dismantlings,  considering  that 


these  materials  could  instead  have  been  used 
to  build  and  to  repair  houses?  tinquote. 

Unemployment  in  this  town  already  twica 
the  average  of  North-Rhine-Westphalia.  In 
case  of  cloeing  down  this  plant  numlier  of 
unemployed  in  tills  region  would  Incrcaaa 
dangerously.  Fifty  percent  of  employees  are 
pit-invalids,  disabled  men  and  women.  No 
other  Jobs  available.  Political  radicalism 
amongst  population  inevitable,  democratic 
team  work  idea  being  periled  immensely. 

On  posters  worltmen  proclaimed  following 
slogan :  quote  Bevln,  why  don't  you  stop  dis- 
mantling, don't  forget :  war  is  won,  peace  not 
yet  unquote  and  quote:  Is  Vishinsky  right? 
10.000  more  proletarians  unquote. 

Production  of  plant  is  serving  peace  mar- 
ket as  everybody  can  give  evidence  of.  There- 
fore nobody  grasps  idea  of  enlisting  plant  in 
war-industries  category.  We  produce  raw 
material  for  chemical  Industries  of  peace- 
time character,  which  In  dismantling  case 
mtist  l>e  imported  via  foreign  exchange 
expenditures.  This  would  imply  Increase  of 
exports  at  any  price.  Allied  control  of  plant 
would  be  adapted  readily.  Your  assistance 
badly  needed.  Help  us.  Stop  dismantling. 
Fis  CHxa-TaopscH  -  Anlacz 
TacxBSToiTwxBK    Wannx- 

ElCXZL, 

Dot  Combles. 

For  the  Management. 

A.  JtTU, 

Chairman  of  the  Workers. 

(Telegram] 

JtTNE  8,  1949. 

We  kindly  ask  you  to  direct  your  attention 
to  following  vital  facts:  Our  Flscher-Tropsch 
plant  Is  on  the  verge  of  destruction  because 
of  application  of  the  Washington  agreement 
on  prohibited  and  limited  industries  in  CSer- 
many.  Five  bxmdred  workers  of  the  Huhr- 
chemle  Co.  would  have  to  quit  among 
whom  are  many  war  victims  and  disabled 
persons. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  Germans,  in- 
cluding persons  disabled  by  war.  and  female 
workers  cotild  find  inroductive  Jobs  in  case  of 
a  working  permit  for  them.  Withdrawal  of 
license  means  important  set-back  to  plant 
and  to  fettered  genius  of  invention  among 
younger  generation  since  Ruhrchemie  de- 
veloped the  Flscher-Tropsch  procedtire  from 
small  laboratory  stages  into  big-scale  tech- 
nique. Nobody  catches  the  ptirpose  of  this 
measure  since  Fischer-Tropsch  production 
definitely  does  not  serve  the  war  potentlaL 
From  start  on  our  aim  of  production  was 
the  output  of  Fischer-Tropsch  products:  dif- 
ferent t3rpes  of  hydrocarbons  serving  as  raw 
material  for  the  chemical  industries. 

We  anticipate  poUtlcal  radlcalization. 

Jammed  workers  meeting  tinanlmotisly 
okayed  spontaneous  statement  by  Johann 
Tombers,  prealdent  of  Workers  Council,  "Our 
young  democracy  will  faint  by  these  dls- 
mantlinga." 

RtTHBCHEMIE  AO, 

OBEaHAUSEN-HOLTnr. 

Dr.  TXAMM. 

J.  TOOMBKXS, 

Chairman  of  Workers  Delegation, 


ImportatioD  of  Foreifa  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 
Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.    GOSSETT.      Mr.    Speaker,    our 
domestic  oil  industry  is  alarmed  over  tbe 
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tremendcus  Import&tlon  into  this  coun* 
try  of  foreign  oil.  Oil  production  in 
Texas  has  been  reducet!  drastically  be- 
cause of  this  importation. 

I  have  just  received  a  resolution  on 
this  8ul3ject  from  the  Stete  Senate  of 
Texas.  This  resolution  follows: 
Senate  ftMoltitlon  SI 
Whereas  a  sUxiaticn  esliits  eoncerslDf  the 
oU  industry  oX  this  State,  which  dlrtctly  se- 
ilodtlj  aflect*  aztd  threatens  the  eBOooite 
aCnietttM  at  tbim  Stau.  aiui 

Wbenaa  the  graateet  probiem  that  u  fsc* 
ln«  the  eeonooBy  at  thle  State  and  eDdanser* 
Inff  Ite  future  revenue  la  the  mounting  im- 
poffUoo  of  fereian  crude  oU;  aotf 

be  Raiircad  niwiiMlmi  Of  Tcaae 
MMvy  tM0.  found  tt  neeeaaary  to  re- 
the  ptoSnctton  uf  oil  ta  Tnaa  approsi* 
t«ly  10  pereent.  and  again  for  the  month 
February  1049.  tt  was  necessary  (or  the 
•eoimlaalon  to  reduce  the  alloaable  of  crude 
oil  In  Trxas  another  5   perrent:    and 

Whereas  this  15- percent  decrease  In  pro- 
dtJCtion  below  Texas  wells  maximum  e(B- 
clent  rate  of  production  will  cause  Texas  to 
Icae  115.000.000  per  year  In  taxea  from  the 
production  of  crude  oil:  and 

Whereaa  there  Is  today  being  brought  Into 
this  cotintry  approximately  625.000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  each  and  every  day,  which  im- 
ported oil  has  replaced  Texas  crude  In  the 
<IOB>ctle  market  in  this  Nation  approxl- 
BStely  980,000  barrels  per  day:  and 

Whereaa  the  Imports  of  foreign  crude  oil 
Into  thla  country  can  be  expected  to  ap- 
preciably Increase  In  this  Nation  and  In 
Texas,  thereby  further  decreasing  domestic 
demand:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  apparent  that  imleas  reme- 
dial stepa  are  taken  by  the  proper  authorl- 
tlea  to  arrive  at  a  fair  quota  for  foreign  Im- 
ports of  oil.  the  oil  Industry  In  Texas  will  be 
not  only  seriously  curtailed  In  Its  opera- 
tloz;s  but  further  developments  of  Texas' 
greatest  natural  resource  might  come  to  a 
complete  halt:   and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  economy,  welfare, 
and  security  require  a  policy  on  petroleum 
Impnrte  which  will  encourage  exploration 
and  deeekmment  efforta  in  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  which  will  make  available  • 
maximum  supply  of  domestic  oil  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  the  schools  of 
tbM  State,  and  other  functions  of  State  Gov- 
ernment, depend  largely  upon  the  continued 
development  of  our  greatest  natural  re- 
source for  rerenue:  and 

Whereas  the  present  alarming  Increase  of 
Importation  of  foreign  crude  oil,  coupled 
with  the  sharp  decline  In  demand  for  Texaa 
crude  oU.  Is  an  Immediate  and  pressing  prob- 
lem of  concern  to  every  person  In  Texas,  and 
Whereas  It  la  estimated  that  the  present 
declme  in  demand  for  Texas  crude  will  cause 
a  drop  In  the  Comptroller's  estimate  of  1M9 
covering  expected  revenue  from  oil  produc- 
tion, amounting  to  approximately  »40.000.- 
OOO:  and 

Whereas  the  Tery  structure  of  the  economy 
of  this  State  is  seriously  endangered:  and 

Whereas  our  national  security  depends 
lar^-ely  upon  the  development  of  new  do- 
mestic raaervea  of  oU  lor  use  In  order  that 
this  Nation  shall  have  ample  domestic  sup- 
plies of  crude  oU  for  tise  In  time  of  war:  Now 
Uwrefore.  be  It 

MeMolved.  That  the  senste  of  Texas  call 
thl»  most  dangerous  condition  affecting  the 
people  of  Texas  and  Texas'  greatest  Indus- 
try to  the  attention  of  the  lismben  of  Con- 
and  that  copies  ci  this  resolution  be 
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forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation in  Co4gr 

AlXAN  Shwixn, 
Prestdent  of  the  Senate. 
I  hereby  ccHlfy  that  the  atwve  resolution 
was  sdopted  Uy  the  senate  Jiwe  14.  1949,  by 
the  following  vote :  Yeas  28,  nays  0. 
laaai.|  GaauufD  A.  BMtTR, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


N  >w  Threat  to  liraci 


CXTEI18ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


US 


HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

or  MKW  TOUC 

IN  THK  BdUSI  OP  RZPRCSINTA'nVES 

Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  DOULINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  o  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  an  editorial  entitled 
"New  Threa;  to  Israel,"  which  appeared 


In  the  New 


June  14,  194  ).    Under  leave  to  extend  my 


remarks  in 


editorial  wh  ch  follow 


agreen  eut 


r  n- 


demonsu  ated 


gae 


Once  upon 
Ington  said 
They  declare< 
do  about  It 
man's 

Israel  would 
destruction, 
pointing  out 
were  soldiers 

But  the  fo 
the   prophecies 
war      It   was 
and  bloodl 
decided   beforje 
ments  could 
had 

proved  (as  th  • 
pressed   peopi ;; 
their  right  to 
not  seem  llkel 
tory  would  be 
mentators 
the  Arabs.  It 
to  fold  their 
said  that  the 
the  clock  of 
back.     They 
men  who 
survive   In 
when  an  a 
posed     to 
double-deallni ; 
failed  to  achieve 

That  Is  the 
dispatches  re 
fate  of  the 

It  must  be 
peak  of  the 
Committee 
Arab  chleftal4s 
sive    against 
Thousands 
those  thu 
out  a  country 
responsibility 
sanne  the 
sorb  mure 
called  Gaza 
tlans.    This 
tire  response 
Department, 
for  a  reasonallle 
otuly.  the  cl 
change,  it 


.tusan  Is 


s  rip 
oi  'er 


York  Post  Home  News  on 


the  Record.  I  Include  the 


N1-W   THXEAT  TO   ISXAKL 

a  time  the  wise  men  In  Wash- 

tpat  Israel's  Army  was  doomed. 

there  was  nothing  they  could 

^xcept  try  to  fashion  a  gentle- 

If  that  failed,  they  said. 

suffer  untold  agony  and  total 

They  said  all  this  cheerlessly. 

:hat  some  of  their  best  friends 

In  Israel's  front  lines. 

-chart  was  upset.    Despite  all 

of   disaster    Israel    won   the 

In    fact,    an    amazingly    brief 

conflict  and  the  outcome  was 

many   of   the   learned   argu- 

9e  resolved.     And  when  Israel 

Its  will  to  fight,  and  had 

Irish  did  long  ago  and  as  op- 

s  almost   Invariably  do  when 

existence  is  challenged)  It  did 

y  that  the  meaning  of  the  vlc- 

swlftly  questioned.    The  com- 

the   decision   to   Israel   and 

was  fondly  believed,  prepared 

tents.     There  were  many  who 

shooting  was  all  over  and  that 

Istory  could  never  be  turned 

urere   wrong      For   the   states- 

gaitibled   on   Israel's   Inability   to 

tlr  \e  of   war  refused   to  give  up 

rml  stlce  was  achieved.    They  pro- 

ac^ompIlPh     through     diplomacy. 

and  maneuver  what  they  had 

on  the  battlefield, 
real  story  behind  the  current 
I  ortlng  disagreement  over  the 
Arpb  refugees. 

remembered  now  that  at  the 
stkniggle  in  Israel  the  Arab  High 
Iqplored  all  Arabs  to  leave;  the 
promised  that  a  new  offen- 
I&rael     was    in    the    making 
re^onded  to  this  summons.    And 
are  momentarily  men  with- 
But  Israel  has  not  abdicated 
for  Arab  hunianity.     At  Lau- 
Isriell  Government  agreed  to  ab- 
th4n  200.000  refugees  in  the  so- 
taken  over  by   the  £g>p- 
at  first  evoked  an  alRrma- 
:rom  the  United  States  State 
It    provided    the    foundation 
agreement.     Now,  mysteri- 
tiliate  has  chnngrd;  behind  the 
Is  the  hand  of  the  die- 


api  eais. 


hard  antl-lsrael  faction  In  the  British  labor 
government.  As  a  result  of  this  shift  Israel's 
proposal  has  been  blanketed.  The  Impree- 
slon  Is  widely  circulated  that  Israel  haa 
bluntly  refused  to  discuss  any  plan  for  dispo- 
sition of  the  Arab  wanderers,  which  Is  false. 

Israel  has  admittedly  refused  to  assume 
the  total  burden.  It  has  Insisted  that  the 
problem  Is  a  world  problem.  It  has  refused 
to  accept  so  vast  •  ntimber  of  Arab  refugees 
that  Jewish  Immigration  Into  Israel  would 
be  baited  and  that  Israel's  security  would  be 
Imperiled  It  has  urged  Arab  resettlement 
In  such  areas  as  Syria.  It  has  maintained 
that  the  pllgbt  of  the  Arab  refugees  must  be 
resolved  In  the  context  of  an  over-all  middle 
eastern  peace  settlement.  But  Isreel  bM 
never  denied  the  reality  of  ths  problem  nor 
coldly  disregarded  tbs  Arab  victims  as  c«eu< 
alttee  of  war. 

The  danger  of  the  present  deadlock  Is  that 
It  may  either  revive  a  "get-tough"  American 
attitude  toward  Israel  or  create  a  new  split 
in  western  democracy.  Our  world-wide  alll> 
ance  with  the  British  labor  government  de- 
rives Its  true  strength  from  our  mutual  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  man:  that  alliance 
has  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  Ernest 
Bevln's  abberatlon.  We  cannot  follow  Brit- 
ain In  a  new  crusade  against  Israel;  we  can- 
not cement  our  relations  with  Britain  a« 
long  as  Bevin  clings  to  the  dead  dream  and 
sordid  scheme  of  middle  eastern  empire;  we 
cannot  retain  oiu-  moral  leadership  In  the 
contest  of  ideas  if  we  sanction  a  new  con- 
spiracy against  Israel.  In  the  past  we  have 
blundered  Into  this  blind  alley.  Each  error 
has  produced  a  new  one:  and.  having  lost 
our  way,  we  have  frantically  sought  a  scape- 
goat. We  are  Inviting  a  similar  debacle:  this 
is  the  moment  to  reconsider,  to  find  out 
where  we  are  headed  before  little  men  and 
vengeful  irresponsibles  fix  our  course. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  VIXCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
largest  new.spapers  n  my  district  have 
expressed  editorially  certain  pertinent 
comments  on  the  pending  housing  legis- 
lation. I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  find  these  editorial.'-  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  and  I  am  submitting 
them  for  inclusion  In  the  Record.  First, 
is  an  editorial  from  the  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot which  appeared  on  Sunday, 
June  19.  followed  by  an  editorial  from 
the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  of  June  23: 
I  From  the  Norfolk  VlrKlnian-Pllot  of  June 
18,  19491 

THB    SOtTTH    HOLDS    THE    KIT    TO    HOUSINC 

When  It  appeared  that  the  House  Rules 
Committee  would  keep  the  housing  bill 
bottled  up  Indefinitely,  Its  patroi^s  filed  a 
discharge  petition  which,  under  rules 
adopted  last  January,  would  have  got  It  to 
the  noor  by  June  27.  By  a  switch  of  the 
votes  of  three  members,  the  bill  was  re- 
ported and  will  come  up  on  the  House  floor 
Tuesday  for  debate.  Representative  Cox.  of 
Georgia,  who  voted  for  the  unfavorable  com- 
mittee report,  was  one  of  the  three  members 
who  chiuiged  his  vote.    He  explains  that  he 
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did  so  because  the  earlier  release  of  the  bill 
will  afford  a  better  opportunity  for  resist- 
ance. 

Now  that  the  bill  Is  through  the  bottleneck 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  public  will  also 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  see  it  debated 
on  Its  merits.  Last  year  a  housing  bill  with 
substantially  the  same  provisions  passed  the 
Senate,  but  by  smothering  it  In  the  Rules 
Committee  Members  of  the  House  were  able 
to  avoid  going  on  record  on  the  measure. 
That  strategy  has  now  been  blocked. 

The  Cox  declaration  of  war  comes  from 
the  region  of  the  country  that  has  already 
profited  more  heavily  than  any  other  from 
slum-clearance  programs,  and  also  the  sec- 
tion that  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  forthcoming  Hotue  vote  on  hotulng. 
Northern  Republicans  already  know  where 
they  stand  and  will  vote  almost  solidly 
against  the  bill.  Democratic  Congressmen 
from  the  Northern  States  are  Just  as  solidly 
supporting  it.  It  is  In  the  South  where  the 
slums  are  concentrated  that  opposition  to 
the  administration  housing  program  Is 
centered. 

An  almost  Identical  hoiuing  bill  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  under  Joint  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  sjjonsorshlp.  Including 
that  of  Senator  Taft.  of  Ohio,  who  is  the  con- 
gressional expert  on  the  program.  Yet  a 
campaign  of  misrepresentation,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  a  powerful  lobby.  Is  damag- 
ing the  case  of  the  House  bill.  Fantastic 
estimates  are  being  made  of  its  costs,  and 
it  Is  being  described  as  a  blow  to  private 
enterprise.  Its  housing  program  would 
cover  a  40-year  period,  but  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion raised  by  Representative  Sabath,  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  pointed  out  that  the 
present  Congress  cannot  bind  Its  successors. 
It  can  only  make  a  firm  commitment  with 
respect  to  the  future.  The  Bureau  esti- 
mated the  program  would  only  cost  $250,- 
000.000  annually,  moderate  enough  when 
compared  with  some  of  the  exp>endltures  of 
the  present  Congress. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  clear 
the  slums  of  American  cities,  but  under  title 
I  it  gives  private  capital  the  chance  to  re- 
build residential  areas  when  slums  are 
cleared.  The  act  authorizes  $1,000,000,000 
In  loans  and  $500,000,000  in  grants  for  locally 
managed  slum-clearance  programs  over  a  5- 
year  period.  Local  agencies  like  the  Norfolk 
Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authority  could 
clear  a  slum  area,  acquired  throtigh  purchase 
or  condemnation,  and  then  make  the  site 
available  for  redevelopment  by  private  enter- 
prise. Private  capital  could  move  In,  when 
the  slum — heavily  subsidized  by  its  excessive 
costs  to  municipalities — was  moved  out. 

[From  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  of  June 
23,    19491 

PtJBUC    HOUSING   IN    THE    HOUSE 

President  Truman's  slashing  attack  on  the 
real-estate  lobby  for  opposition  to  the  pub- 
lic-housing bill  reflect  almost  surely  a  com- 
bination of  probabilities,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  That  the  House  shows  signs  of 
more  opposition  than  the  Senate  did  In  the 
bin  which  It  passed  in  April  by  57  to  13;  (2) 
that  the  extensive  efforts  against  this  pro- 
gram have  aroused  new  opposition,  especially 
when  Congress  Is  looking  harder  at  many 
cost  items;  (3)  that  the  President  himself  Is 
anxious  to  gain  with  this  program  an  ob- 
jective for  which  he  campaigned  vigorously 
and  needs  politically  at  a  time  when  his 
broad  legislative  program  Is  not  going  well. 

But  none  of  these,  nor  all  of  them  com- 
bined, should  distract  the  House  or  the  coun- 
try from  the  essential  needs  for  this  program 
or  the  methods  by  which,  after  long  labor 
and  long  delay,  It  proposes  remedial  action. 
The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Truman's  letter  to 
Speaker  Ratbcsn  last  week  was  not  In  the 
asperity  of  his  language  or  the  bluntness  of 
bis  attack.     It  was  in  hU  polnt-by-point  dis- 


cussion of  objections  which  have  been  raised. 
Back  even  of  this  detailed  analysis  and  argu- 
ment lie  his  statement  of  the  need  and  his 
portrayal  of  the  fact,  which  the  reply  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Maenner,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  touch,  that  the  only  way  the 
country  can  obtain  relief  In  the  admittedly 
deplorable  and  costly  sltuns  of  the  Nation  Is 
through  Federal  funds. 

It  is  not  enough  to  sweep  this  part  of  the 
argument  away,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  as 
being  socialistic.  By  that  definition  a 
great  many  things  which  cities.  States,  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment  do,  without  any 
criticism,  could  be  called  sociaiutic — and  in 
earlier  years  was  sometimes  so  called.  But 
that  Is  straining  heavily,  and,  In  addition, 
Ignoring  the  demonstrable  inability  to  ac- 
complish oertein  results  by  any  other  oiethod 
than  that  of  Federal  action. 

In  reality  the  degree  of  local  control  which 
would  be  retained  la  Important  and  effective. 
Norfolk  knows  much  about  that.  Its  modest 
achievements  under  the  Norfolk  Redevelop- 
ment and  Housing  Authority  have  felt  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  local  commissioners — 
Charles  L.  Kaufman,  C.  W.  Grandy,  David 
Pender,  James  E.  Etheridge,  Thomas  H.  Will- 
cox — at  point  after  point.  They  receive  their 
authority  from  the  city  government  under 
State  law.  No  one  who  knows  them  could 
think  of  them  as  either  creatures  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  as  protagonists  of 
socialism.  Their  concern  is  the  improvement 
of  the  blighted  areas  of  Norfolk  which  are 
responsible  for  a  wholly  disproportionate 
share  of  the  city's  social  problems. 

There  are  details  In  the  bill  which  the 
House  is  debating  this  week  as  In  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  passed  In  April,  about 
which  the  most  sincere  and  disinterested 
men  disagree.  But  there  Is  no  disagree- 
ment about  the  fact  that  (as  Mr.  Truman 
put  It  In  a  few  words)  "the  private  housing 
Industry  Is  not  supplying,  and  cannot  In  the 
foreseeable  future  supply  adequate  housing 
for  low  income  families."  The  program  will 
certainly  cost  much  money,  although  Mr. 
Truman's  analysis  of  costs  and  his  charge 
that  they  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  (100 
percent  more  than  his  figures)  do  not  seem 
to  tis  to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Maenner.  Any 
supposition  that  the  program  will  be  light, 
however,  is  a  mistake.  This  plan  will  cost 
a  great  deal.  But  the  cost  of  doing  nothing 
at  all  will  almost  surely  be  a  great  deal  more. 
The  American  people  can  tackle  this  diffi- 
cult responsibility  only  by  vigorous  and  con- 
certed action. 


What  Next? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24. 1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  idr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Newark  Evening  News 
of  Tuesday,  June  21,  1949. 

The  editor  expresses  righteous  indig- 
nation when  he  queries.  "What  next?" 
Surely  those  of  us  who  placed  confidence 
in  the  work  of  the  present  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  by  voting  it  a 
further  appropriation  could  never  have, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  as- 
sumed that  it  would  embark  upon  any 
program  which  smacks  of  an  educational 
witch  hunt. 


Democracy  will  surely  be  struck  a  tell- 
ing blow  if  we  permit  academic  freedom 
to  be  menaced. 

WHAT  Kixrt 

To  say  "It  never  occtirred  to  me  that  any- 
one would  object"  Is  no  excuse  for  the  out- 
rageous conduct  ot  Representative  John  ^ 
Wood,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Hotue 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  In  de- 
manding, without  even  the  backing  of  his 
own  committee,  that  some  70  colleges  and 
universities  and  the  educational  departments 
of  all  46  Sutes  furnish  a  list  of  textbooks, 
authors,  and  supplementary  reeding  in  nu« 
merous  fields. 

The  70  Institutions  picked  tt  random  and 
the  SUte  school  systems  were  given  the  im- 
pression that  the  eomtlttee  had  started 
upon  an  educational  witch  hunt,  and  there 
were  Instant  protests  from  coast  to  coast. 
Five  of  nine  members  of  the  committee  say 
they  never  heard  of  the  plan  to  seek  thle 
Information,  and  they  are  angry  that  It  waa 
put  forth  m  their  name.  Three  Republi- 
cans on  the  committee  now  urge  that  the 
Inquiry  be  dropped. 

But  regardless  of  Mr.  Wood's  ignoring  his 
own  committeemen,  any  such  demand  for  In- 
formhtlon.  If  made  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  would  have  been  entirely  unjus- 
tified. There  Is  no  authority  vested  In  the 
Federal  Government  to  tell  privately  en- 
dowed Institutions  and  the  48  States  what 
they  shall  or  shall  not  teach  In  the  fields  of 
sociology,  geography,  economics,  govern- 
ment, philosophy,  political  science,  and 
literature. 

A  hasty  follow-up  letter,  also  signed  by 
Representative  Wood,  occasioned  by  the 
country-wide  educational  uproar,  said  that 
the  letter  to  each  Individual  college  should 
not  be  construed  as  having  the  slightest  un- 
favorable reflection  on  your  school  or  any 
person  connected  therewith.  This  waa  a 
letter  authorized  by  the  committee,  and  as- 
serting there  vras  no  intention  to  censor 
books  or  interfere  with  academic  freedom. 

The  committee's  letter,  however,  Instead 
of  repudiating  Representative  Wood,  did  not 
withdraw  the  request  for  lists  of  textbooks 
and  authors,  but  was  willing  to  dispense  with 
the  supplementary  material.  At  most  It 
merely  seeks  to  soften  the  Impression  created 
by  the  original  letter.  But,  if,  acting  upon 
a  petition  submitted  by  the  National  Sons  of 
the  Amcilcan  Revolution  that  the  committee 
Investigate  charges  that  there  Is  subversive 
propaganda  In  some  textbooks,  the  commit- 
tee adheres  to  Its  chairman's  sweeping  de- 
mand for  these  lists,  how  can  the  educational 
world  take  at  face  value  the  assertatlon  that 
academic  freedom  Is  not  menaced? 


Know  the  Facts — More  InformatioB 
About  DP's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSEH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
opinion,  most  of  our  people  and  many 
Members  of  this  Congress  have  been  mis- 
informea  concerning  the  so-called  DP 
problem.  I  have  just  received  a  most  in- 
telligent letter  from  a  Lithuanian  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Maryland,  con- 
cerning some  of  the  so-called  displaced 
persons.  This  letter  is  well  worth  read- 
ing, and  is  placed  in  the  Record  lor  pub- 
lic information. 
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Nottw  0|lc«  BuUdtn§.  WrnktUfUm.  D.  C. 
Dka«  8ia:  I  want  to  npnw  oiy  ttncere 
ft»Utud«  to  you  on  year  ipMch  which  ycu 
pt— <utwl  to  th«  rural  twoaMB^  group  at  the 
Unlvcntty  of  Maryltnd  In  vhirh  you  were 
la  lympathy  to  ■  halt  in  immigration  at  the 
type  such  as  we  are  now  wttneMtng. 

I  am  a  student  at  the  unlveratty  and  •  vet* 
eran  of  the  Second  World  War  and  I  want 
to  say  that  you  deserve  merit  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  fellow-Marylanders 
the  nature  oT  immigrants  which  are  now 
coming  In  to  this  country.  No  greater  truth 
cculd  hsTe  been  stated  when  you  declared 
that  "many  of  these  people  hare  been  planted 
In  theae  camps  to  Infiltrate  In  this  country 
to  serve  alien  eansea.** 

Tbe  Baltimore  Momlnf  Sun  carried  a  re- 
port on  your  address  to  the  university  proup 
at  College  Park.  Md..  and  at  the  same  time 
Inserted  some  comment  from  William  L. 
laaukaitis.  chatrm&n  of  the  Iiianrland  Dls- 
plMed  Persons  Committee,  who  charged 
(quote)  about  you  and  your  statements: 

■*I  think  he  i«  talking  bunk  when  he  de- 
•crlbes  the  displaced  persons  as  he  does. 
They  are  liberty-loving  people  who  have  fled 
their  homelands,  fled  from  the  Communisu. 
because  they  wanted  freedom." 

The  reason  I  want  to  bring  this  to  your 
attention  sir.  is  because  Mr.  Laukaitls  is.  as 
I  am.  of  Lithuanian  descent.  I  know  the 
gentleman  who  made  tbe  remarks  about  your 
speech  and  wish  to  say  that  he  represents 
the  most  reactionary.  pro-Nasl  Interests  In 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  No  sooner  had  Mr. 
Laukaitls  helped  bring  these  displaced  p^- 
•ooa  (Mpacially  tbe  ones  from  Lithuania) 
0mt,  ha  has  allowed  them  to  speak,  almost 
iBMadiataly.  at  ralUas  about  our  need  to 
jola  •  emnde  to  help  liberate  "poor  little 
Lithuania."  Notbmg  Is  said  against  the 
M&zis  or  their  methods.  As  an  American 
I  know  allegiance  to  America  Is  foremost — 
but  do  these  people  who  are  bringing  these 
immlfjanta  over  know  that?  Also,  what 
about  thr  present  unemployment  situation  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Already  there  are  nearly 
four  and  a  half  million  unemployed — where 
are  these  newly  arrived  displaced  persons  to 
get  work?  Are  they  to  take  over  the  Jobs  of 
the  Americans  and  the  many  ez-OI's  who 
have  fought  to  defeat  the  Axis  Powers? 

It  is  these  same  Lithuanisn  dUpaced  per- 
sons, although  I  admit  not  all — for  there 
probably  are  sooM  sincere  ones  In  the  group, 
that  were  recmltad  by  Dr.  Rosenberg  into 
branches  at  the  Nazi  SS.  These  Lithuanian 
68  troops  carried  out  mass  pogroms  against 
the  Jews  in  Lithuania  and  afainst  Rvisslan 
-  troops  that  were  In  the  area.  I  bring  to  your 
attention  the  true  documentary  evidence  as 
Is  produced  in  the  United  Ststes  Government 
publication  TYial  of  German  War  Criminals, 
which  Is  available  In  the  OoTernment  Print- 
ing Office  store. 

It  is  these  same  displaced  Lithuanians  who 
CMMiot  return  to  their  native  country,  not 
bacatisa  they  arc  afraid  of  oommunlsm.  but 
because  of  their  war  crimes  which  their 
Lithuanian  neighbors  so  well  know  about. 

Mr  LaukaitU  U  affiliated  with  the  United 
Lithuanian  Relief  Committee  which  has  been 
sending  aid  to  such  persons  under  the  guiae 
that  they  are  anti-Communists.  This  com- 
mittee no  doubt  has  played  an  Important 
part  In  bringing  many  of  these  undesirables 
crar  here.  This  committee  has  asked  me  and 
many  other  paraoos  of  Lithuanian  descent 
to  give  funds  and  clothing  to  aid  the  war 
ravaged  Uthuanians  But.  however.  In  1M7 
only  $16  was  sent  to  Lithuania.  Upon  In- 
Tcatlgatlon  which  I  made  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  also  documentary  record  made 
In  the  booklet  Porelgn  Aid  Appropriation  Bill 
for  104S,  bearings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea,  volume  2.  I  found  these  figures  correct. 
Upon  further  investigation  I  found  that  the 
practice  of  sending  aid  to  Lithuania  has  been 
dlaoontinued  and  all  funds  running  as  high 
M  wveral  iboutaads  of  dcUars  were  sent  to 
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Tlic  Marihttl  Plan  at  Work  in  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nrw  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  24, 1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  herewith  the  third  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Marshall  plan 
at  work  in  Italy,  by  W.  G.  Hetherington. 
staff  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Eve- 
ning News,  dated  June  14.  1949,  from 
Rome,  Italy: 

(By  William  G.  Hetherington) 

RoMx. — Italy  s  new-found  confidence  In 
the  future  takes  many  forms  these  days — 
one  of  them  an  almost  childlike  desire  to 
show  how  much  hardship  can  be  endured 
against  the  day  of  full  social  and  economic 
rehabilitation. 

After  1  year  of  the  Marshall  plan  Italy's 
millions,  in  the  main,  are  convinced  that 
this  happy  day  approaches.  For  these  har- 
assed people,  this  is  the  great  psychological 
change  that  has  been  worked  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration. 

To  many  Italians,  if  not  to  the  great  ma- 
jority, It  Is  now  a  mark  of  national  forti- 
tude to  endure  miserable  housing,  poor 
wages,  and  high  prices  while  ECA  continues 
tj  strengthen  the  basic  structure  of  the 
nation's  industry  and  agriculture. 

GSASPING  rOB  tTNITXD  STATES  UTXLINX 

To  Other  Italians — the  more  nationalistic, 
perhaps — it  gives  some  pleasure  to  compare 
their  present  plight  and  their  future  with 
those  of  the  people  of  other  war-wrecked 
nations — notably  France. 

At  a  dinner  party,  and  In  all  seriousness, 
a  responsible  Italian  ofBclal  offered  me  this 
analysis: 

"I  am  sure."  he  said,  "that  yo\ir  Marshall 
plan  will  have  a  greater  success  in  Italy  than 
in  Prance.  That  Is  because  the  people  of 
Italy  are  more  like  children.  They  are  more 
optimistic  and  hopeful,  where  the  people  of 
Prance,  for  many  generations,  have  been  pes- 
simistic and  cynical." 

"Historically,"  he  continued,  "the  Italian 
of  the  working  class  will  seize  at  the  merest 
si- aw  of  hope — as  he  did  with  Mussolini — 
and  you  have  thrown  him  a  lifeline.  This 
Italian  will  suffer — much  so  that  your  Mar- 
shall plan  will  fully  succeed,  and  some  day 
he  can  have  the  few  simple  things  he  wants — 
his  job  and  his  family  and  a  little  red  wine 
and  music." 

"But  In  Prance,"  he  concluded,  "the  work- 
ingman  wUl  not  be  so  patient  with  your 
Marshall  plan.  He  will  fret  and  he  will  dis- 
trust any  government  you  seek  to  help. 
Why?  Because  It  Is  his  nature  to  distrust 
any  government  that  does  not  meet  his  every 
wish.  Since  that  never  happens,  he  is  for- 
ever dissatisfied,  forever  voting  one  govern- 
ment out  and  another  one  In." 

That  is  a  sweeping  II  not  unfair  indict- 
ment of  the  French  mentality.  Yet  It  Indi- 
cates a  widespread  recognition  among  Ital- 
ians that  no  nation  can  hope  for  ultimate 
prosperity  without  continuing  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  rehabilitation. 

The  life  line  of  ECA  has  Indeed  been  seized 
by  the  masses  of  Italy.  Before  ECA  showed 
results  the  Communist  Party  and  the  demo- 
cratic government  of  Premier  De  Gasperl  had 
nothing  but  promises  to  compete  with  for 
popular  support. 

BEDS  ntEB  WTTH  PBOMISES 

For  the  masses.  Ideology — that  Is,  commti- 
nlsm  versus  democracy — never  was  a  major 
Issue.  It  was  a  case  of  which  system  9:)uld 
oiler  the  best  future,  or  any  future. 
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The  Communlsta,  holding  no  place  or  re- 
sponsibility In  the  Government,  could  prom- 
ise Utopia  wrapped  In  red  ribbons.  But  De 
Gasperl.  with  an  economic  yoke  of  govern- 
ment around  his  neck,  was  forced  to  be  more 
realistic,  thtis  more  restrained  In  bis  prom- 
ises. 

Unlike  De  Gasperl.  the  Communists  drove 
for  Immediate  and  widely  flung  improve- 
ments In  living  conditions.  It  meant  noth- 
ing— in  fact.  It  was  their  plan — that  these 
would  wreck  the  nation  for  fair. 

By  these  richer  but  irresponsible  prom- 
ises, the  Communists  waxed  strong  and  in- 
creasingly dangerous.  They  had  a  party 
membership  of  2.500.000.  backed  by  an  un- 
derground army  estimated  at  close  to  80,000. 
They  controlled  the  5,000. 000-member  COIL, 
the  general  labor  confederation,  and.  prior 
to  the  national  elections  of  April  1948  it 
looked  as  If  they  might  transform  Italy, 
legally.  Into  another  satellite  of  Russia. 

RIGHTISTS  TEAM  UP 

To  repel  the  Communists  at  the  polls  re- 
quired the  combined,  almost  superhuman, 
efforts  of  every  anti-Communist  faction  In 
the  nation.  Ignoring  all  other  political  dif- 
ferences, De  Gasperi's  Christian  Democrats 
teamed  with  the  right-wing  Socialists,  with 
the  Republicans,  with  the  Liberals,  even  with 
the  neo-Fascist  MSI — Movemento  Sociale 
Italian!.  These  forces.  In  turn,  had  the 
spiritual  and  material  help  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  United  States  Govirnment, 
though  American  aid  of  that  period  had  not 
the  organization  nor  planning  of  ECA. 

The  Communist-dominated  Popular  Dem- 
ocratic Front  was  beaten,  but  its  8,000.000 
votes  were  enough  to  keep  the  nation  In  a 
constant  state  of  Jitters.  For  months  after 
the  election  many  who  voted  for  De  Gasperl 
were  nevertheless  uncertain  whether  he 
could  ever  make  democracy  slick  in  Italy. 

At  that  point,  following  those  fateful  elec- 
tions, ECA  stepped  in.  This  time  United 
Slates  aid  was  dispensed  by  economic  plan, 
not  as  hand-to-mouth  relief.  The  plan 
worked,  and  so  long  as  1*.  Is  permitted  to 
work  by  the  American  Congress  and  the 
Italian  people,  Italy  need  no  longer  fear  her 
Communlsta. 
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Act  of  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  summary  of 
H.  R.  4009,  the  Housing  Act  of  1949: 

A  SUMMARY  OF  H.  R.  4009,  THE  HOUSING  ACT  OF 

1949 — What  It  Is.  How  It  Will  Operate 

GENERAL    6UMB1ART 

Question.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  H.  R. 
4009? 

Answer.  H.  R.  4009  would  establish  a  com- 
prehensive national  housing  policy  and  ob- 
jective, provide  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  slum  clearance,  low-rent  public  housing 
and  farm  housing,  and  authorize  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  program  of  housing  research. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  meet,  in  cooperation  with 
local  communities,  housing  needs  which  can- 
not be  served  by  private  enterprise,  even  with 
the  Federal  financing  aids  presently  avail- 
able. 

Question.  What  Is  the  declaration  of  na- 
tional housing  policy? 


Answer.  The  declaration  of  national  bous- 
ing policy  establAhes,  for  the  first  time,  a 
statement  of  national  housing  objectives  and 
policies  to  be  followed  in  their  attainment, 
applicable  to  all  Federal  housing  activities. 
The  basic  objective  is  stated  as  the  realiza- 
tion as  soon  as  feasible  of  a  decent  home  tn  a 
suitable  environment  for  every  American 
family.  In  the  attainment  of  that  objec- 
tive, according  to  the  statement,  primary 
reliance  shall  be  placed  on  and  maximum 
assistance  given  to  private  enterprise,  but 
Federal  assistance  is  to  be  extended  to  those 
needs  which  cannot  be  met  by  reliance  on 
private  enterprise. 

Question.  What  will  the  programs  author- 
ized in  H.  R.  4009  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Answer.  The  maximum  costs  authorized 
under  the  bill  are  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  subsidies  and  grants,  together  with 
amoimts  which  may  be  appropriated  annually 
by  the  Congress  for  the  research  program 
and  administrative  expenses.  The  maximum 
subsidy  and  grant  authorizations  average 
slightly  more  than  $400,000,000  per  year  over 
a  maximum  40-year  period.  As  explained 
later,  the  actual  costs  are  not  expected  to 
exceed  $310,000,000  per  year  for  a  maximum 
span  of  33  years,  or  aggregate  between  $9,- 
000,000,000  and  $10  000,000.000. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  loans,  repayable 
with  Interest,  aggregating  $1,950,000,000. 

TITLE     1     SLUM     CLEARANCE 

Question  What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  slum- 
clearanre  title? 

Answer.  To  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  communities  which  desire 
to  clear  slums  and  blighted  areas.  In  which 
millions  of  American  families  live  under  un- 
healthful  and  demoralizing  conditions,  and 
to  make  the  land  available  for  redevelopment 
in  accordance  '"ith  the  best  use  of  the  land 
for  the  community's  welfare  and  growth. 

Question.  What  types  of  Federal  assistance 
are  ;  lade  available? 

Answer.  Two  types  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance are  provided  as  follows: 

1.  Repayable  loans,  which  may  not  aggre- 
gate more  than  $1,000,000,000  at  any  one 
time,  to  finance  local  costs  of  acquiring, 
clearing,  and  preparing  the  sites  for  rede- 
velopment. The  interest  rate  may  be  not 
less  than  the  going  rale  for  Federal  bonds 
of  10  years  or  more  maturity. 

2.  Grants,  which  may  not  i  ggregale  more 
than  $500,000,000.  which  may  be  used  to  ab- 
sorb up  to  two-thirds  of  the  loss,  or  net  cost, 
which  generally  will  be  realized  from  the 
alum-clearance  operation 

Question.  Who  operates  the  slum-clearance 
program? 

Answer.  Local  public  agencies,  authorized 
under  Slate  law  and  directed  generally  by 
boards  of  citizens  appointed  by  local  gov- 
erning officials,  will  have  responsibility  for 
operating  slum-clearance  programs.  Subject 
to  the  approval  of  local  governing  bodies, 
these  agencies  will  acquire  the  sites  by  ne- 
gotiation or  condemnation,  clear  the  land, 
prepare  the  sites,  and  sell  or  lease  the  land 
for  redevelopment  In  accordance  with  local 
plans.  The  Federal  Government's  role  is 
limited  to  providing  the  financial  assistance 
as  authorized  in  the  bill  and  to  seeing  that 
the  purposes  of  the  bUl  are  achieved.  This 
role  is  assigned  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Question.  How  will  a  typical  slum-clear- 
ance project  be  financed  under  this  title? 

Answer.  Let  us  assume  a  50-acre  project 
In  a  moderate-sized  city.  Let  us  assume  fur- 
ther that  the  capital  cost  of  acquisition, 
clearance  and  site  preparation  will  be  $2.- 
500,000  and  that  the  land  Is  sold  for  a  total 
price  of  $1,000,000.  The  loss,  or  net  cost  of 
the  project,  would  thus  be  $1,500,000. 

The  expenditures  of  the  local  public  agency, 
or  any  part  required,  could  be  financed  with 
a  temporary  Federal  loan.  This  loan  would 
be  retired  on  completion  of  the  project  from 


the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  land  and  from 
the  Federal  and  local  grante  coverlDf  tbe 

loss. 

The  loss  of  $1,500,000  would  be  shared  by 
the  Federal  and  l(x:al  granu.  The  Federal 
grant  could  cover  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
loss,  or  $1,000,000.  and  the  local  contribution 
would  have  to  cover  the  remaining  $500.0C0. 
or  at  least  one-third  of  the  loss.  The  local 
contribution  could  be  In  the  form  of  cash 
or  essential  local  public  facilities  (except 
public  housing)  and  services  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  or  redevelop- 
ment of  the  area  (such  as  utilities,  street 
work,  municipal  labor  or  equipment). 

If  any  part  of  the  cleared  land  Is  leased 
Instead  of  sold  for  redevelopment,  the  leased 
portion  could  be  refinanced  at  reuse  value 
with  long-term  Federal  loan,  repayable  In 
not  more  than  40  years. 

Federal  loans  (but  not  grants)  may  be 
used  also  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  open 
land  (When  essential  to  permit  dispersion  of 
population  from  slum  areas)  and  to  provide 
temporary  financing  for  certain  public  fa- 
cilities essential  for  the  development  of  such 
land. 

Question.  May  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  be  used  for  housing 
construction? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  What  is  the  relationship  of  the 
slum -clearance  program  to  housing? 

Answer.  H.  R.  4009  clearly  recognizes  that 
the  primary  purpose  for  Federal  assistance 
Is  the  assurance  of  better  living  conditions 
for  slum  dwellers.  The  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram is  therefore  a  part  of  a  bill  which  has 
as  one  of  its  principal  purposes  the  provision 
of  decent  housing  for  low-Income  families, 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  slum  dwellers. 
Specifically,  the  bill  requires  assurance  of 
adequate  housing  for  families  displaced  In 
slum-clearance  projects.  It  also  limits  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  areas  which  consist  pre- 
dominantly of  residential  slums  (which  may 
be  redeveloped  for  any  use  or  combination 
of  uses )  or  to  other  areas  If  such  other  areas 
are  to  be  redeveloped  for  predominately  resi- 
dential use. 

Question.  WUl  the  cleared  slum  sites  be  re- 
developed with  public  housing? 

Answer.  A  bill  requires  that  In  their  re- 
development plans  the  local  agencies  give 
maximum  opportunity  to  private  enterprise. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  cases  where  the 
local  communities  wUl  determine  that  the 
most  feasible  use  of  some  of  the  land  wUl  be 
for  low-rent  public  housing.  In  such  cases 
the  public-housing  projects  wlU  be  charged 
tbe  reuse  value  of  the  land  on  the  same  basis 
as  private  redevelopers. 

Question.  What  will  the  slum-clearance 
program  cost  the  Federal  Government? 

Answer.  Since  the  Federal  loans  are  to  be 
repaid  with  Interest,  the  cost  of  the  slum- 
clearance  program  authorized  in  H.  R.  4009 
win  be  limited  to  the  capital  grants,  together 
with  administrative  exjjenses  as  authorized 
in  annual  appropriations  by  the  Congress. 
The  Federal  grants  may  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  losses  sustained  In  the  local 
slum-clearance  programs  imdertaken  under 
the  bin  and  In  no  event  may  they  exceed  the 
maximum  authorization  of  $500,000,000. 

The  $500,000,000  wUl  become  available  for 
commitments  in  five  annual  Installments  of 
$100,000,000.  beginning  July  1,  1949,  unlesa 
the  rate  is  accelerated  by  the  President  as 
authorized  In  the  bill.  Since  the  undertak- 
ing of  a  typical  project  will  be  a  lengthy 
process  and  since  the  grants  are  not  payable 
untU  the  cleared  land  Is  sold  or  leased  for 
redevelopment,  payments  of  grants  are  ex- 
pected to  extend  over  a  considerably  longw 
period  than  6  years.  No  substantial  pay. 
ments  probably  wUl  be  required  before  July  1, 
1951. 

title  n.   LOW-RENT   PUBLIC   HOUSING 

Question.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  pub- 
lic-housing  title? 
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AMwer  To  make  uTalUble  Federal  ttnan- 
eUl  tmtmfncf  u>  urban  and  rural  Donfarm 
coBiin unities  desiring  to  provide  decent  bo\M> 
tof  to  (amUies  who,  because  of  their  km 
Incomea.  are  presently  fcrced  to  live  In  slums 
and  oUker  bad  housing. 

QOMttOB.  Hew  much  low-rent  tkoxislng 
may  be  assisted  under  H   R.  4000? 

Answer.  One  million  Ofty  thousand  dwell- 
ing units.  These  units  may  be  started  at 
the  rate  of  150.000  per  year,  over  7  years 
beginning  July  1.  unless  the  annual  rate  Is 
Increased  or  decreased  by  the  President  a« 
authorised  under  the  bill. 

QUMtlou.  Is  this  a  new  program? 

Mammtr.  Ko.  The  public  housing  title  ex- 
pands and  amends  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  Under  this  and  related  acts. 
191.700  dwellings  have  been  provided  In  268 
tocalltics.  located  In  37  States  and  in  the 
DIatrtct  of  Columbia.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  latanda. 

Question  Who  operates  the  put>llc-hou8- 
tnff  program? 

Answer.  Local  housing  authorities,  author- 
laed  and  established  under  State  laws  and 
governed  by  citizen  boards  appointed  gener- 
ally by  local  governing  oOclals.  have  responsi- 
bility for  inltistlng.  constructing,  and  operat- 
ing the  low-rent  public-housing  projects. 
Tim  local  program  must  be  approved  by  local 
governing  bodies.  The  Federal  Government's 
role  Is  limited  to  the  provision  of  financial 
assistance  and  seeing  that  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  are  achieved.  This  role  is  assigned 
to  the  Public  Housing  Administration,  a 
eonttituent  agency  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

Question.  What  types  of  Federal  assistancs 
are  authorized  in  H  R.  4009? 

Answer.  T*o  types  ol  Federal  assistance 
are  authorlaed.  as  foUows: 

1.  Seven  hundred  million  dollars  in  re- 
payable loans.  Increaaing  ihe  present  $800.- 
000.000  loan  authorization  to  »1. 500 .000.000 
which  U  placed  on  a  revcjvlng  fund  basis. 
The  interest  rate  may  not  be  less  than  the 
going  rate  of  interest  on  Federal  bonds  of 
10  years  or  more  maturity. 

2.  Annual  contributions  not  In  excess  of 
0400.000.000  per  year  payable  for  not  more 
than  40  years. 

QuestloQ.  How  will  the  caplUl  cost  of  the 
low-rent  public-housing  prcjects  be  financed? 
Answer.  Under  the  perfecting  amendments 
of  H.  R.  4009.  It  is  expecteci  that  local  hoiis- 
Ing  authorlUes  wUl  be  able  to  obtain  their 
capital  financing  through  the  sale  of  secu- 
rttlss  at  low-Interest  rates  in  the  private 
bo«>d  market.  Long-term  bonds,  amortized 
over  not  more  than  40  years,  may  be  secured 
by  the  pledge  of  Federal  annual  contribu- 
tions sufllcient  to  cover  iaterest  and  pay- 
menu  on  principal  Temp«;rary  notes  finan- 
cing construction  may  be  tecured  by  a  con- 
tractual agreement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  refinance  such  notes  on  maturity. 
It  U  to  provide  adeqtute  iiectirity  for  such 
private  temporary  llnancixg  that  the  loan 
authorlBatlon  Is  Increased  u  tl. 500.000.000. 

Question.  In  what  ways  are  the  coeu  of 
the  public  housing  limited? 

Answer  Umltations  on  the  capital  cost 
include  the  following: 

(a»  The  requlremenu  tliat  the  pr(;)ects 
be  of  economical  and  unijlaborate  design, 
materials,  and  construction,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  approve  construction 
contracts  before  they  are  awarded. 

(b)  The  specific  limitation  of  average  con- 
struction cost.  In  a  project,  to  11.750  per 
room  fOT  the  dwelJlng  faculties.  ThU  llml- 
Utlon  may  be  Increaeed  tc  not  more  than 
•3.500  per  room  where  neo^ssary  In  certain 
high -cost  areas. 

(c)  The  Umiutions  on  annual  contribu- 
tions. The  eommitments  for  annual  con- 
tributions may  not  exceed  at  the  current 
level  of  Federal  Interest  rates.  44  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  a  proje<rt,  including  all 
construction,    land,    site    preparation,    and 
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United    States   Housing    Act 
oxupancy  of  low-rent  housing 
families  living  in  slums  and  bad 
incomes  are  so  low  that  they 
decent  private   housing   in 
This  limitation  was  mod- 
war  to  permit  the  housing  of 
Since  the  war,  recon- 
s^rlctly    low-rent    purpose    has 
Families  admitted  to 
during    the   first    half   of 
m4dian    Income   of   $1,481    and 
in    the    proJecu    had    a 
of  $1,884.  despite  the  con- 
of    over- income    families 
had  not  been  accomplished 
lousing  shortage. 
cc  ntaina  additional  provisions 
(ccupancy  will  be  limited  to 
faniilles  unable  to  find   decent 
Rents  on  admission  (which, 
the  previous  answer,  limit 
>e  at  least  20  p)ercent  below 
at  which  an  adequate  sup- 
prflvate  housing,  new  or  used, 
he  respective  communities, 
lowest   rent   at   which   decent 
par|ment8   or   houses   are   gen- 
the  communities  is  $37.50 
lidlng  utilities,  a  similar  low- 
housing  unit  could  not  be  of- 
unant  at  more  than  $30  (and 
In  ome    would    be    limited    to 
)lus  the  allowance  for  chil- 


The  bill  also  requires  that  families  be  ad- 
mitted In  accordance  with  the  urgency  of 
their  housing  needs  and  that  there  be  no 
discrimination  against  welfare  families. 
This  requirement  is  subject  to  stated  prefer- 
ences. First  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
low-income  families  displaced  in  slum-clear- 
ance projects.  Among  such  preferred  fam- 
ilies, as  well  as  among  other  low-income 
families,  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  other  veterans  and  servicemen,  including 
families  of  deceased  veterans  and  servicemen, 
shall  have  preference  in  the  order  named. 
For  a  period  of  5  years  families  of  veterans 
and  servicemen  do  not  have  to  come  from 
substandard  housing,  as  required  of  other 
families. 

Local  housing  authorities  are  required  to 
establish  maximum-Income  limits,  approved 
by  the  Federal  Govemmefit,  for  admission 
and  continued  occupancy  (similar  to  those 
now  in  effect),  to  reexamine  incomes  of 
tenant  families  periodically  and  to  obtain 
the  removal  of  those  families  whose  incomes 
have  passed  the  maximum  limits  set  for  con- 
tinued occupancy.  Thus  a  family  with  three 
children.  In  a  typical  case,  might  be  admitted 
if  Its  Income  is  less  than  the  established 
limit  of  $2,100  for  admission  and  continue 
to  reside  in  the  project  until  its  income  ex- 
ceeds the  established  limit  of  $2,400  for  con- 
tinued occupancy. 

Question.  Is  the  low-rent  public-housing 
program  limited  to  large  cities? 

Answer.  No.  Of  the  268  localities  in  which 
present  low-rent  public  housing  is  located, 
104  had  a  1940  population  of  less  than  25,000. 
H.  R.  4009,  in  addition  to  specifying  that  aids 
be  available  for  housing  in  both  urban  and 
rural  nonfarm  areas,  specifically  reserves  10 
percent  of  the  annual  contributions  authori- 
zation for  3  years  after  the  amounts  are  made 
avaUable.  Enabling  acts  in  a  number  of  the 
States  authorise  regional  housing  authorities 
for  economical  operation  of  housing  scattered 
In  various  small  localities. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  low- 
rent  public-housing  program  to  the  Federal 
Government? 

Answer.  The  cost  Is  limited  to  the  annual 
contributions  required  to  achieve  renU  which 
low-income  tenanu  can  afford  to  pay  to- 
gether with  administrative  expenses  as"  au- 
thorized Ir  annual  congressional  appropria- 
tions. The  aggregate  cost  of  the  program  Is 
not  expected  to  exceed  $10  000.000.000  over 
the  life  of  the  program. 

This  estimated  cost  is  less  than  two-thirds 
gf  the  maximum  authorization  for  annual 
contributions  over  40  years,  at  the  rate  of 
$400,000,000  per  year.  As  explained  in  the 
discussion  on  renU.  the  annual  contributions 
paid  in  the  average  year  are  not  expected  to 
exceed  75  to  80  percent  of  the  maximum  per- 
mitted. Annual  contributions  for  1.050  COO 
units  thus  would  average  $310,000  000  A 
further  factor  in  reducing  the  aggregate  cost 
would  be  the  low-Interest  rate  at  which  on 
the  basis  of  experience,  local  authority  securi- 
ties could  be  sold.  On  the  basis  of  an  aver- 
age of  2 '4  percent  Interest,  the  debt  on  the 
average  project  could  be  retl.-cd  in  not  more 
than  33  years,  alter  which  annual  contribu- 
tions would  be  terminated.  Thus  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  the  program  is  not  expectetj  to 
average  more  than  $310,000,000  per  year  ray- 
able  over  not  more  than  33  years. 

TITLZ    ni.    HOUSING    KEsCARCH 

Question.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral research  program  contained  in  title  III? 

Answer.  To  provide  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral housing  research  program.  This  pro- 
gram la  directed  to  the  encouragement  of 
better  housing  at  lower  costs  through  im- 
proved techniques,  material?,  and  methods 
and  through  Improved  building  codes  and 
Includes  the  development  of  more  adequate 
housing  data  and  standards. 

Question.  Who  will  conduct  the  research 
program? 
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Answer.  Under  H.  R.  4009  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy has  responsibility  for  the  housing  re- 
search program.  The  bill,  however,  direcu 
him  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent,  available 
facilities  elsewhere  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  authorizes  him  to  cooperate  with 
Industry  and  labor,  with  State  and  local 
agencies  and  with  educational  institutions 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the 
housing  research  program  to  the  Federal 
Government? 

Answer.  The  cost  Is  not  expected  to  ex- 
ceed $5.000.0(X)  a  year  In  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture and  will  be  determined  by  funds  made 
available  through  annual  appropriations  by 
the  Congress. 

TITLZ    IV.    FARM    HOUSING 

Question.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  farm 
housing  program  in  title  IV? 

Answer.  To  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. In  the  form  of  loans,  subsidies,  and 
grants,  for  the  provision  and  improvement 
of  housing  and  other  farm  buildings  for  farm 
owaers  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  finance 
them  for  themselves  or  their  farm  tenants 
and  workers  and  also  to  provide  research  and 
adequate  data  on  farm  housing. 

Question.  May  housing  for  farm  workers 
not  living  on  the  farms  be  financed  under 
this  title? 

Answer.  No.  Such  farm  workers  of  low  In- 
come may  be  housed  in  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing proJecU  In  rural  areas  provided  under 
title  II  of  this  bill. 

Question.  Who  operates  the  farm  housing 
program? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
shall  utilize.  In  the  case  of  financial  aids, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  Sec- 
retary la  authorized  to  utilize  and  to  com- 
pensate local  committees  of  -farmers  for  the 
examination  of  applications  and  the  sub- 
mission of  recommendations. 

Question.  What  types  of  financial  aid  for 
farm  housing  will  be  available  under  title  IV? 

Answer.  The  financial  aids  will  be  avail- 
able as  follows: 

(a)  Loans  for  adequate  farms:  A  farm 
owner  whose  Income  Is  considered  sufficient 
to  carry  the  payments  but  who  is  unable 
to  obtain  credit  elsewhere  may  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  33-year  loan  at  4  percent  Inter- 
est to  finance  the  provision  of  housing  for 
himself  and  his  farm  workers  or  other  farm 
buildings.  The  loan  will  be  secured  by  the 
farmer's  equity  in  the  farm,  or  other  such 
security  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
require,  and  thus  will  not  Impair  the  secu- 
rity of  existing  mortgage  indebtedness  on  the 
farm. 

(bi  Loans  and  subsidies  for  potentially 
adequate  farms:  A  farmer  whose  Income  is 
Insufficient  to  carry  a  loan  as  described  above, 
but  whose  Income  could  be  sufficiently  In- 
creased within  10  years  through  a  program  of 
farm  improvement  or  enlargement  may  be 
eligible  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
viously described  loan,  annual  subsidies  for 
not  more  than  10  years  covering  the  amount 
of  the  Inadequacies  but  not  exceeding  the 
annual  payments  of  interest  and  half  the 
annual  payments  of  principal  on  the  loan. 

(c)  Loans  and  grants  for  Inadequate 
farms:  In  such  cases  loans  and  grants 
will  be  available  only  to  finance  minimum 
lmpro%-ements.  such  as  a  new  roof,  privy, 
or  screens,  which  are  essential  to  health  and 
safety.  The  total  amount  available  for  any 
farm,  house,  or  building  would  be  $1.0(X),  of 
which  no  more  than  $500  may  be  a  grant. 
No  individual  may  receive  more  than  $2,000 
of  such  assistance. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  farm 
housing  program  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment?— 

Answer.  The  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  consist  of  the  subsidies  paid  In  con- 
nection with  potentially  adequate  farms  and 
the  granu  made  for  minor  improvemenu  on 


inadequate  farms.  The  subsidies  may  reach 
a  maximum  of  $5,000,000  per  year  and,  since 
they  are  payable  for  only  10  years,  they  may 
not  aggregate  more  than  $50,000,000.  Grants 
may  not  exceed  $125,000,000  in  total.  Thus 
the  maximum  Federal  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram wUl  be  $62,500,000.  plus  administrative 
expenses. 

The  loans,  which  may  aggregate  $250,000,- 
000,  are  to  be  repaid  at  4  percent  Interest. 


The  New  Crisio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24, 1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  the  godless  seek  to  stifle  the  soul 
of  man.  Whether  they  be  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  those  who  preach  the  word  of 
God  become  more  and  more  the  victims 
of  communistic  oppressors.  For  the 
teachings  of  God  and  religious  freedom 
have  no  place  in  a  communistic  regime. 

And  so,  in  an  unprecedented  broad- 
cast to  the  Nation,  Premier  Antonin 
Zapotocky.  the  other  day  charged  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  Joseph  Beran  with 
sabotage  against  the  Communist  regime 
and  said  law  and  justice  must  be  en- 
forced against  him. 

Will  not  this  be  another  travesty  on 
justice? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  herein  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  on  Wednesday,  June  22,  1949.  I 
believe  it  foretells  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  law  and  justice  as  administered 
by  those  who  live  under  the  godless  state 
of  communism. 

The  New  Crisis 

The  gathering  church-state  crisis  In 
Czechoslovakia  differs  from  the  tragedy  in 
Hungary  in  the  important  respect  that  the 
Reds  are  much  more  brazen  In  their  con- 
troversy with  Archbishop  Beran. 

In  Hungary,  the  Communists  felt  the  need 
for  confusing  the  issue  by  dragging  In  the 
question  of  economic  and  land  policy,  as- 
serting that  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  op- 
posed to  the  governments  program  for  con- 
fiscating and  dividing  large  estates.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  where  a  liberal  government 
ruled  t)etween  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  republic  and  its  overthrow  by  Adolf 
Hitler,  the  land  issue  does  not  exist. 

RIDS     MORE     BRAZEN 

Here,  the  conflict  is  over  the  naked  ques- 
tion of  religious  freedom.  The  Communist 
state  IS  asserting  the  right  to  make  the 
church  its  tool,  while  Archbishop  Beran  Is 
asserting  the  right  of  the  church  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  state,  whUe  subject  to  Its 
law. 

The  Mindszenty  case  thus  appears  to  have 
been  but  a  curtain-raiser  for  the  tragedy  of 
religious  persecution  In  the  satellite  states  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain.  Shrewdly,  the  Com- 
munists chose  Hungary,  where  the  economic 
and  land  questions  could  confuse  the  main 
issue,  as  their  first  testing  ground.  In  Czech- 
oslovakia, they  are  attempting  to  regiment 
a  church  that  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  finest  aspirations  of  the  people, 
and  they  are  using  as  their  target  a  man  who 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  suffering 
years  of  Imprisonment  in  a  Nazi  concen- 
tration camp. 


Archbishop  Beran  has  looked  clearly  ahead, 
advising  his  followers  among  the  priest- 
hood that  they  must  be  prepared  to  make 
their  own  decisions  in  the  dark  days  ahead 
without  guidance  from  him.  He  is  obviously 
under  no  Illusions  concerning  the  character 
of  those  who  would  master  him,  and  he  Is 
making  his  comprehension  of  their  ruthless- 
ness  clear  to  all. 


Queitions  and  Answers  on  the  Honsin{ 
Act  of  1949,  H.  R.  4009 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  H.  R.  4009: 

Questions   and   Answers   on   the   Housino 
Act  or  1949  (H.  R.  4009) 

Question.  Why  is  this  legislation  necessary 
and  desirable? 

Answer.  The  persistence  of  the  acute 
housing  shortage  and  the  disgraceful  con- 
ditions under  which  millions  of  American 
families  are  forced  to  live  have  made  it  clear 
that  comprehensive  Federal  assistance  Is  es- 
sential If  real  progress  is  to  be  made  toward 
achieving  decent  homes  and  a  satisfactory 
home  environment  for  the  American  people 
as  a  whole.  Doubling  up  and  overcrowding 
are  still  widespread.  Even  under  the  pros- 
perous conditions  of  today,  the  prices  and 
rents  of  decent  housing,  new  or  old,  are  be- 
yond the  financial  reach  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  population.  As  a  result,  more 
than  5,000.000  low-Income  families  are 
crowded  Into  city  slums  or  other  substand- 
ard housing.  Virtually  no  progress  is  being 
made  In  the  clearance  and  redevelopment  of 
slums.  Bad  hotislng  is  also  widely  preva- 
lent on  American  farms. 

The  purpose  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  to  provide  the  foundation  for  the  com- 
prehensive action  needed  to  overcome  these 
problems.  It  would  do  so  on  four  fronts: 
(1)  Through  authorization  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  communities  for  a  long- 
delayed,  but  vitally  needed  start  on  the 
clearance  of  slums  and  blighted  areas  for 
redevelopment;  (2)  through  continuation 
and  expansion  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  communities  for  low-rent  public 
housing  for  families  of  low  Income;  (3) 
through  authorization  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  Federal  research  In  housing  aimed 
at  relieving  the  many  technical,  social,  and 
economic  problems  which  beset  the  whole 
field  of  housing,  and  (4)  through  the  au- 
thorization of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  provision  of  decent  housing  for  farm 
families  and  particularly  for  farm  families 
of  low  Income.  The  bill  also  would  estab- 
lish, for  the  first  time,  a  broad  national- 
housing  objective  aimed  at  achieving  as  soon 
as  feasible  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family,  and  would  define  the  policies 
to  be  followed  in  attaining  that  objective. 

Question.  What  is  the  background  of  this 
legislation? 

Answer.  The  basic  provisions  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  are  the  product  of  exhaustive 
congressional  Investigation  and  considera- 
tion during  the  past  4  years.  The  bUl  In- 
corporates the  major  unenacted  provisions 
of  previous  comprehensive  housing  meas- 
ures, with  certain  revisions  to  meet  ctumg- 
Ihg  conditions  and  needs. 
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subject  m«tt«  la  the  pending  bill  la 

*B  ■eeord  with  tbe  recommendatlona  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Housing  in  lu  final  re- 
port on  MATch  15,  1»4«.  after  an  Intensive 
InrestlgaUon  of  housing  conditions  Involv- 
ing hearings  m  33  cities  and  the  receipt  of 
more  than  6.000  printed  pages  of  testimony 
I^^ateUve  hearluga  on  similar  provlalons 
were  eoDducted  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  from  May  3  through 
June  8.  1»48.  after  which  the  committee  re- 
ported favorably  a  bill  containing  subetan- 
tlally  the  same  subject  matter.  This  bill 
however,  was  tabled  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
during  the  period  from  April  7  through  May 
9.  The  bill  as  reported  Is  basically  similar 
to  S  1070  which  passed  the  Senate  on  April 
21  by  a  vote  of  57  to  13. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  cover  all  phases  of 
•  comprehensive  housing  program? 

Answer  The  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  are  fundamental  to  any  com- 
prehensive and  effective  housing  program. 
They  deal  with  the  chronic  problem  areas  In 
housing— alum  clearance  and  the  redevelop, 
ment  of  blighted  areas,  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing for  families  of  low  income,  a  comprehen- 
slve  program  of  housing  research,  and  farm 


t) 


provisions  are  essential  In  order  to 
meet    the    moet    ureent    housing    problems 
where  direct  Federal  financial  assistance  Is 
clearly   required      At   the  same   time.   It   is 
recognized   thst   there  are  other   important 
phaeea  of   the   housing  problem   which   are 
not  covered  In  the  pending  bill.     These  In- 
volve In  the  main  further  Improvements  to 
financing  aids  for  private  housing.     A  num- 
ber of  additions  to  the  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  assistance  of  private  housing 
were  conUlned  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1948. 
enacted  at  the  special  session  of  Congress  last 
year.      Further    proposals    to    Improve    and 
broaden  those  programs  are  now  pending,  as 
well  as  proposals  for  substantial  Federal  aid 
to  housing  coopemtlves. 

While  these  proposals  also  merit  full  con- 
sideration. It  was  determined  to  proceed  first 
with  the  basic  programs  contained  In  the 
BooKtDg  Act  Of  1949,  which  have  been  so 
kng  eonsldered  and  on  which  wide  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  during  the  course 
of  the  past  4  years. 

Qtiestlon.  Is  It  tnie,  as  sometimes  charged, 
that  this  bill  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dictatorial  powers  over  local  commu- 
nities and  would  threaten  to  nationalize  or 
socialize  the  housing  Industry? 

Answer.   This  Is  not  true,  on  either  count. 
Participation  by  communities  In  either  th« 
slum  clearance  program  or  the  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  program  would  be  entirely  at  ihs 
option  and  Inltlatlvt  of  local  governmenU. 
Projects  would  be  locally  planned  and  local- 
ly  executed.     The  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment    would    be   restricted    to   the    pro- 
vision of  flnancUl  asslsUnoc.  the  furnishing 
of  technical  aid  and  sdMce.  and  the  admin- 
istration  of  statutory  requirements   to   as- 
sure that  the  Intent  and  standards  of  the 
law  are  faithfully  ob^rved. 

Neither  U  there  anything  In  the  bill  that 
would  threaten  or  undermine  the  poeltloo 
of  prlvau  enterprise  In  boiislng.  On  the 
contrary,  there  U  much  that  would  strength- 
en It.  The  declaration  of  national  housing 
policy  stipulates  that  private  housing  enter- 
prise shall  be  encouraged  to  serve  as  large 
•  part  of  the  total  need  aa  It  can  and  that 
governmental  asalstance  should  be  utilized 
to  the  extent  feasible  to  enable  private  en- 
terprise to  serve  more  of  the  toui  need  The 
slum-clearance  title  requires  that  the  plans 
for  redevelopment  of  slums  or  blighted  areas 
afford  maximum  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion by  private  enterprise  The  public-hous- 
ing title  requires  a  gap  of  at  least  20  percent 
between  the  upper  rental  Income  limits  for 
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redevelopment  legislation  which  Is  now  on 
the  statute  books  of  half  of  the  States.  This, 
In  turn,  reflects  the  basic  limitations  on  the 
sources  of  revenue  for  both  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  mounting  costs  of  es- 
tablished public  services. 

Question.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  slum- 
clearance  title  sufllciently  broad  to  assist 
comprehensive  local  redevelopment  pro- 
grams? 

Answer.  The  basic  Justification  for  Federal 
assistance  in  slum  clearance  Is  the  serlcua 
impact  of  slum  conditions  on  the  lives  and 
development  of  millions  of  American  families 
and  their  children.  For  that  reason,  the 
bill  limits  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
assembly  and  clearance  of  areas  which  either 
are  predominantly  residential  slums  or  are 
blighted  and  commercial  areas  or  open  tracts 
which  win  be  redeveloped  primarily  for 
residential  use. 

However,  this  requirement  In  no  sense  will 
Interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  local  pro- 
grams combining  slum  clearance  with  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  development  and 
redevelopment  of  communities  as  a  wht-le. 
Most  slums  and  blighted  areas  are  pre- 
dominantly residential  In  character  and.  In 
the,se  cases,  the  bill  would  permit  their  re- 
development for  whatever  rew  uses  are 
considered  best  by  the  locality  Where 
blighted  commercial  or  Industrial  areas  are 
Isolated  from  residential  slum  areas  and 
hence  must  l.^  redeveloped  separately.  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  would  still  be  available 
but  with  a  requirement  that  they  are  to  be 
redeveloped  for  predominantly  residential 
uses.  This  would  not  preclude  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  variety  of  other  land  uses  within 
the  redeveloped  area  provided  Its  predomi- 
nant character  was  residential. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  the  clearance 
of  crowded  city  slunos  will  frequently  make 
necessary  a  dispersion  of  the  families  now 
living  in  those  slums  into  new  housing  de- 
veloped on  presently  open  urban  or  suburban 
land.  It  therefore  makes  loans  (but  not 
grants)  available  for  the  acquisition  and 
preparation  of  such  sites.  Including  tempo- 
rary loans  for  the  construction  of  schools  or 
other  public  facilities  necessary  to  serve  the 
new  area. 

Question.  What  about  the  claim  that 
slums  can  be  cleared  or  rehabilitated  simplj 
through  the  enforcement  of  local  health  and 
safety  regulations? 

Answer.  While  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  sound  local  housing  codes  es- 
tablishing minimum  standards  of  health, 
safety  and  sanitation  la  a  desirable  objective! 
such  codes  In  no  sense  can  be  considered 
as  an  acceptable  substitute  for  effective  slum- 
clearance  programs.  In  the  first  place,  moat 
of  the  housing  In  slum  areas  Is  not  worth 
permanent  rehabilitation,  by  reason  of  de- 
ficiencies In  design.  sUucture  and  location. 
Second,  to  the  extent  that  some  slum  build- 
ings could  be  restored  to  standard  condition 
through  substantial  repairs  and  remi  deling, 
the  rente  charged  for  those  accammodatione 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  IncieaM-d  suf- 
ficiently to  finance  those  expenditures,  there- 
by removing  that  housing  from  the  iup,jiy 
available  to  the  low-lucoroe  families  now 
living  In  slums. 

Again,  even  If  local  ordinances  compelled 
the  demolition  or  boarding-up  of  unsafe  and 
Insanitary  slum  structures  that  are  beyond 
economic  repair,  such  demolition  ccuid  not 
be  expected  to  remove  fully  the  prlrcjpal 
barrier  against  sound  redevelopment  of  slum 
areas,  1.  e..  the  high  cost  of  central  city 
land.  The  piecemeal  character  of  such  ac- 
tion also  would  stand  In  the  way  of  rede- 
velopment on  an  economic  scale.  Finally 
reliance  upon  health  and  safety  regulation^ 
as  the  total  answer  to  the  slum  problem 
would  completely  ignore  the  basic  rrrblem 
of  the  low-Income  famUlee  now  living  in 
alums.     Those  families  do  not  live  Jtiert  by 
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choice  but  rather  from  economic  necessity 
arising  out  of  their  inability  to  pay  even  the 
lowest  rente  at  which  decent  housing  Is 
available. 

It  Is  slgnlflcant  that  the  maycv  of  Balti- 
more, where  a  widely  advertised  local  pro- 
gram of  slum  repair  has  been  under  way  for 
some  time,  has  testified  that  this  program  Is 
purely  a  palliative  meastire  and  In  no  way  Is 
a  substitute  for  a  broad -scale  program  of 
Blum  clearance  and  redevelopment. 

Question.  Why  cannot  private  enterprise 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  all  Income  groups, 
either  through  new  low-cost  housing  or 
through  the  "trickling  down"  of  used 
housing? 

Answer.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  19.7  percent  of  urban  American  faml- 
lies  had  money  incomes  in  1947  of  less  than 
»2.000  and  30.3  percent  had  Incomes  of  less 
than  $2,500.  On  the  generally  accepted  basis 
of  paying  one-fifth  of  their  Incomes  for  hous- 
ing, the  average  rent  which  the  families  In 
this  lowest  Income  group  can  afford  to  pay 
would  be  approximately  t'i?  per  month.  In- 
cluding heat  and  all  other  utilities. 

With  new  housing  construction  concen- 
trated In  price  brackete  above  $7,000  and 
rental  brackete  above  $70  a  month,  it  is  clear 
that  new  private  housing  Is  far  beyond  the 
financial  reach  of  these  families. 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  used  private 
housing  available  to  these  families,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  generally  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  housing  supply  which  has  dete- 
riorated to  substandard  condition  has  de- 
clined suJBclently  in  economic  rental  value 
to  be  within  the  rent-paying  ability  of  low- 
Income  families.  The  very  existence  of  the 
Blums  and  their  predominant  occupancy  by 
low-Income  families  is  proof  of  that  expe- 
rience. It  Is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  rent  being  charged  for  sub- 
standard dwellings  in  urban  areas  is  $28.50 
per  month. 

Question.  Why  cannot  cities  make  a  sub- 
stantial capital  contribution  toward  the  cost 
of  additional  public  housing? 

Answer.  Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  the 
contribution  of  local  governmente  to  the  sub- 
sidized rente  In  public  housing  projecte  is  In 
the  form  of  local  tax  exemption.  While  this 
form  of  local  financial  participation  is  work- 
able, and  makes  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  low  rente  In  public  housing  projecte, 
the  imposition  of  a  local  capital-contribution 
requirement  would  greatly  diminish  If  not 
entirely  destroy  the  workability  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  severely  limited  sources  of  local 
tax  revenue  and  the  constantly  Increasing 
cost  of  essential  municipal  services  would 
rule  out  most  cities  from  participation  In 
such  a  program.  In  the  survey  of  slum  clear- 
Mace  made  for  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Hous- 
InC  during  th«  Eightieth  Congress,  the 
mayors  of  principal  cities  were  asked  whether 
their  municipality  was  In  a  financial  position 
to  share  In  the  capital  cost  of  constructing 
low-rent  public  housing;  83  out  of  69  mayors 
replied  In  the  negative.  The  effect  of  a  local 
capital -grant  requirement  for  low-rent  pub- 
lic bousing  might  well  be  to  permit  a  few 
wealthy  cities  to  Becure  Federal  benefits 
while  barring  leas  wealthy  cities  where  the 
need  for  public  housing  Is  at  least  as  great. 

Question.  Is  It  trtie,  aa  sometimes  claimed, 
that  public  housing  projects  do  not  house 
low-Income  families  and  discriminate  against 
those  families  most  In  need  of  aid  ? 

Answer.  The  best  answer  to  this  claim 
is  the  actual  experience  In  the  present  Fed- 
erally assisted  low-rent  public- housing  proj- 
ecte. In  the  first  half  of  1948.  the  average 
income  of  the  families  admitted  to  those 
original  projecte  -vas  $1,481,  or  17  percent 
below  the  median  Income  of  urban  families 
In  the  lowest-Income  third  In  1947.  The 
average  family  Income  of  all  tenante  In 
those  projecte  who  were  eligible  for  con- 
tinued occufMincy  was  $1,594.  or  11  percent 
below  the  median  for  the  lowest  third. 
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While  26  percent  of  the  tenante  were  In- 
eligible for  continued  occupancy  because 
their  incomes  had  Increased  above  the  maxi- 
mum ceilings,  the  legal  restrictions  then 
preventing  their  eviction  have  since  been 
removed  by  the  Congress  and  the  local 
housing  authorities  are  now  In  the  process 
of  gradual  removal  of  overlncome  tenante. 
TTie  claim  is  also  sometimes  made  that 
families  on  relief  or  other  welfare  cases  are 
discriminated  against  In  public  housing. 
This  is  not  9o — and,  moreover,  would  be  spe- 
cifically prohibited  In  the  pending  bill.  The 
policy  of  the  pub* !c  housing  program  Is  to 
recognize  the  responsibility  for  housing  fam- 
ilies who  are  being  assisted  by  welfare  agen- 
cle  .  along  with  other  'ow-lncom:»  families 
in  equal  or  greater  need  o'  low-rent  hous- 
ing. Hov.ever,  the  public-housing  program 
does  not  and  cannot  set  rente  so  low  as  to 
cccommodate  Indigent  families  without  the 
means  of  existence;  In  such  cases  welfare 
agencies  are  looked  to  provide  such  families 
with  a  minimum  subsistence  income  and 
rents  are  then  set  In  proper  relation  to  their 
actual  Incomes  regardless  of  its  source. 

Question.  Would  It  be  feasible  to  estab- 
lish by  law  a  fixed  dollar  celling  on  the  In- 
comes of  families  eligible  for  admission  to 
and  continued  occupancy  of  low-rent  public 
housing? 

Answer.  Any  fixed  Injomr  celling  would 
be  completely  Impractical  and  imworkable. 
The  variations  in  levels  of  Incomes  and  prices 
throughout  this  country  are  too  wide  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  uniform  Income 
ceiling  for  tenants  of  public  housing  which 
would  be  equitable  and  workable  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  An  income  celling 
which  was  adequate  to  meet  needa  In  the 
highest-cost  large  metropolitan  areas,  where 
both  Incomes  and  prices  are  in  excess  of  the 
national  average,  would  be  entirely  too  high 
for  other  areas  where  Incomes  and  prices 
are  below  the  national  average.  Conversely, 
an  Income  ceiling  adjusted  to  conditions  in 
the  lowest-cost  area^  would  be  completely 
unrealistic  and  Inequitable  for  the  hlgbest- 
coti  areas.  PurtLermore.  fixed  dollar  ceil- 
ings would  always  be  open  to  distortions  re- 
sulting from  major  national  fluctuations  In 
the  levels  of  prices  and  Incomes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  formula  contained 
In  the  pending  bill  for  the  determination  of 
Income  ceilings  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  be 
accurately  adjusted  to  prevailing  conditions 
In  every  community  and  to  changes  in  in- 
comes and  prices  in  the  course  of  the  years. 
Dnder  this  formula,  local  housing  authori- 
ties would  fix  maximum  Income  ceilings  for 
admission  and  continued  occupancy  of  their 
public-housing  projecte  (subject  to  review 
and  apprroval  by  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration), rents  would  be  set  at  an  equi- 
table proportion  of  tenante'  Incomes,  and  the 
maximum  rente  would  have  to  be  at  least  30 
percent  below  the  lowest  rente  at  which 
private  enterprise  Is  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  decent  bousing,  new  or  old,  in  the 
locality  Involved.  This  formula  would  as- 
sure that  occupancy  will  be  limited  to  low- 
Income  families  and  that  any  possible  com- 
petition with  standard  private  hotulng  will 
be  avoided. 

Question.  What  about  the  claim  that  the 
cost  of  public  bousing  under  this  bill  would 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  comparable  pri- 
vate housing  and  that  the  construction-cost 
ceilings  for  public  housing  are  too  high? 

Answer.  Publlc-houalng  projecte  assisted 
under  this  bill  would  be  constructed  by 
qualified  private  contractors  under  contracte 
let  by  local  housing  authorities  after  com- 
petitive bidding.  The  blU  requires  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  to  make  certein 
that  the  projecte  not  be  of  extravagant  de- 
sign and  materials  and  that  economy  be  pro- 
moted In  construction  and  operation.  The 
bill  also  requires  the  PHA  to  approve  the 
amount  of  each  main  construction  contract, 
after  taking  into  account  the  level  of  con- 


struction   coste    prevailing   in    the   locality 
involved. 

These  requtremente  provide  assiu^nce  that 
public  housing  will  be  constructed  economi- 
cally and  at  caste  no  greater  than  for  com- 
parable private  housing  btillt  under  similar 
conditions.  TTie  average  net  construction 
cost  of  the  dwellings  built  under  the  existing 
public-housing  program,  principally  during 
the  years  1938  to  1942,  was  $2,882  per  dwell- 
ing and  the  average  over-all  development 
cost,  including  sites,  utilities,  and  all  other 
expenses,  was  $4,649.  While  these  costs 
could  not  be  duplicated  at  today's  price 
levels,  they  were  substanUally  below  the 
mazimimi  cost  limite  then  established  and 
compared  favorably  with  the  costs  of  com- 
parable private  construction  diuing  the  same 
period. 

The  cost  limite  In  the  pending  bUl— $1,750 
per  room  for  dwelling  facilitiea  with  author- 
ity to  Increase  this  limit  by  not  more  than 
$750  if  local  conditions  require — are  neces- 
sary In  order  to  permit  public  housing  to  be 
built  in  the  highest  cost  metropolitan  areas. 
It  Is  well  known  that  there  are  wide  regional 
variations  in  construction  coste  and  the  set- 
ting of  cost  limite  at  a  level  too  low  to  per- 
mit construction  In  large  cities  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  and  imreasonable.  It  la 
anticipated  tliat  actual  construction  coste 
for  the  entire  program  will  average  substan- 
tially less  than  the  permitted  maxima. 

Question.  Will  the  public  housing  proposed 
in  this  bill  compete  with  private  housing? 

Answer.  Occupancy  of  the  low-rent  public 
housing  to  be  aasisted  under  this  bill  wiU  be 
restricted  to  families  with  Incomes  too  low 
to  afford  adequate  new  or  existing  private 
housing.  In  fact,  the  bill  requires  that  local 
housing  authorities.  In  establishing  maxi- 
mum income  Umlte  for  admission  to  low- 
rent  projecte,  leave  a  gap  of  at  least  20  per- 
cent between  the  upper  rental  limite  for  ad- 
mission and  the  lowest  rente  at  which  decent 
private  housing,  new  or  old,  is  generally 
available  for  rent  or  for  sale  in  the  locality 
involved. 

The  bill  further  requires  the  local  author- 
ities to  set  maximum  Income  limite  for  con- 
tinued occupancy  of  the  projecte,  to  reexam- 
ine the  Incomes  of  all  tenant  families  each 
year,  and  to  require  those  families  whose 
Incomes  have  Increased  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum for  continued  occupancy  to  move  from 
the  project. 

Under  these  requlremente.  there  clearly 
can  be  no  competition  between  low-rent 
public  housing  and  decent  privately  owned 
housing,  whether  new  or  old. 

Question.  Since  the  comprehensive  bills 
before  previous  Congresses  would  have  au- 
thorized a  program  of  only  500.000  public- 
housing  unite,  what  Is  the  Justification  for 
the  program  of  1.050,000  unite  proposed  in 
the  pending  bUl? 

Answer.  The  prevous  bills  would  have  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  500.000  public- 
housing  unite  over  a  period  of  4  or  6  years. 
The  pending  bill  calls  for  150,000  unite  a 
year  over  a  period  of  7  years. 

The  earlier  bills  In  no  way  oentempiated 
that  the  provision  of  500,000  public -houalnf 
unite  would  meet  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  need  for  decent  shelter  on  the 
part  of  low-Income  families  living  in  the 
slums.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  supporters  of  that  legislation 
that  before  the  completion  of  those  500.000 
unite.  Congress  would  reexamine  the  whole 
need  for  public  housing,  measure  the  resulte 
accomplished,  and  make  provision  for  what- 
ever further  action  was  shown  to  be  Justified. 
With  no  action  taken  to  authorize  a  re- 
sumption of  the  low-rent  public-hotislng 
program,  the  need  for  such  a  program  has 
been  reexamined  by  the  Congress  In  studies 
which  have  shown  conclusively  the  prev- 
alence of  bad  housing  for  millions  of  low- 
Income  families.  These  studies  include  the 
findings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing in  1948.  after  an  exhaustive  investigation 
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of  houiln;  conditions,  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In 
1948  and  IMi)  after  extended  housing  hear- 
— tagk.  In  the  light  of  those  findings,  the 
•stexulon  of  the  public-housing  program 
proposed  In  the  pending  bill  represents  a 
minimum  program  In  terms  of  the  acute 
housing  needs  of  underprivileged  families. 
as  well  as  an  efTort  in  some  measure  to  make 
up  for  post  delays  in  the  resumption  of  the 
program. 

Question.  What  about  the  claim  that  the 
public-housing  program  In  this  bill  would 
Increase  the  Inflationary  pressure  on  the 
supply  of  materials  and  labor? 

Answer.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  150.000  dwelling  units  per  year, 
representing  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
total  annual  housing  construction  which 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  estimates  to  be  the  average  re- 
quirement If  real  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
solving  the  housing  problem. 

Building  materials  production  has  ex- 
panded remarkably  since  the  end  of  the  w.^: 
and  the  supply  situation  has  greatly  Im- 
proved. Similarly,  there  has  been  steady 
growth  In  the  supply  of  trained  building 
labor.  On  the  basis  of  this  past  exp>erlence. 
It  la  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  supply 
of  both  materials  and  labor  will  continue  to 
expand  as  total  housing  production  Is  built 
up  to  the  needed  levels.  In  the  light  of  the 
over-all  level  of  needed  housing  production. 
the  volume  of  public  housing  authorized  in 
this  bill  clearly  would  represent  a  minor 
factor  in  the  supply  situation. 

The  bill  also  would  authorize  the  President 
to  Increao*  cr  decrease  the  number  of  pub- 
lic housing  starts  authorized  in  any  one  fiscal 
year  if  he  finds  such  action  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  after  advice  from  the  Council 
of  Economic  .\dvi3ers  as  to  the  effect  of  such 
Increase  or  decrease  upon  conditions  In  the 
building  Industry  and  upon  the  national 
economy. 

Question.  Why  la  it  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  undertake  a 
compreliMislve  program  of  housing  research? 
Answer.  There  is  wide  agreement  that  the 
basic  caus*  of  the  excessive  cost  of  housing 
Is  the  relative  technical  backwardness  of  the 
housing  Industry  as  compared  with  other 
mass  Industries.  At  the  same  time,  because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  Industry  and  the 
fact  that  it  Is  composed  largely  of  a  wide 
range  of  specialized  small-business  firms,  no 
single  firm  or  group  of  firms  has  either  the 
resources  or  a  sufficiently  broad  stake  In  the 
Industry  »s  a  whole  to  undertake  the  com- 
prehensive program  needed  to  modernize  the 
whole  process  of  housing  production  and 
marketing. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  clear  that  leadership 
and  assistance  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  is 
essential  Lf  real  progress  is  to  be  made.  Tlie 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  Federal 
program  of  housing  research  was  strongly 
recommend9d  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Housing  m  1948. 

The  research  program  authorized  in  the 
pending  bill  would  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  assistance  to  bring  about  consistent 
progress  lu  the  reduction  of  basic  housing 
costs  through  more  efDcient  production 
methods.  In  the  Improvement  of  housing 
standards,  And  In  overcoming  maladjust- 
ments in  bousing  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

Under  this  program,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agei.cy  would  coordinate  the  hous- 
ing research  now  In  progress  both  publicly 
and  privately,  cooperate  with  both  private 
and  public  Institutions  and  with  Industry 
In  stimulating  additional  needed  research, 
undertake  through  its  own  fHcillties  the 
types  of  research  which  cannot  otherwise  b« 


accomplished,  and  make  widely  available  the 
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.  Is  there  any  merit  to  the  argu- 
the  authority  for  research  should 
elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Govern - 
than  In  the  housing  agency  In 
distortions  in  information? 
There    would    appear    to    be    no 
:his  argument.     Under  the   s^mo 
Federal  research  in   agriculturyl 
ihould  be  divorced  from  the  De- 
)f  Agriculture,  research  on  mone- 
bankln^   problems  should   be  dl- 
the  Treasury  Department  and 
Reserve  Board,  and  research  on 
should  be  divorced  from  the 
Commission, 
the  responsibility  for  housing  re- 
be  placed  In  the  agency  which 
for  the  principal  housing 
of   the   Federal   Government   and 
the   central   point   of   contact    «.n 
the  Congress,  industry,  commu- 
the  general  public.     While   im- 
activltles  affecting  housing 
In  other  Federal  agencies  and 
these  are  incidental  to  other 
md  in  no  case  are  housing  prob- 
the  primary  concern, 
pending  bill,  the  Housing  Ad- 
would  be  directed  to  utilize  to 
extent  feasible  the  available  re- 
of  other  Federal  departments 
But    the    responsibility    for 
the  research  activities  needed  to 
nany  of  the  basic  housing  prob- 
onfrontlng  the  Nation  wotild  nec- 
loglcally  be  centered  in  the  same 
has  the  primary  responsibility 
major  housing  programs  aimed 
those  same  problems  through 

aid  and  assistance. 
What  Is  the  Justification  for  a 
pr<>gram    of    Federal    aid    for    farm 

While   there   has   been    Improve- 
f^m  housing  conditions  durmg  re- 
nevertheless  a  much  higher  pro- 
farm  drvellings  than  urban  dwell - 
bad  phy.slcal  condition  and  a  large 
farm  houses  lack  many  of  the 
c4nsidered  esoential  In  tirban  hous- 
nearly   a   third   of   the 
families  do  not  receive  sufBcient 
fr|»m    their    farming    operations    to 
needed   Improvements  to  their 
the  other  building  improvements 
successful   farm  operations, 
time,  it  is  clear  that  a  farm 
pilogram  must  be  closely  related  to 
Koncmy  and   that   housing   pro- 
deve  loped  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
lers,  either  through  private  hous- 
housing,  are  not  adaptable  to 
requirements  of  the  farmer, 
housing  title  In  the  pending  bill 
first,   that   F>ederal  financial   as- 
the    Improvement    of    housing 
9n  farms  is  an  Indispensable  part 
hou.sing  program,  and,  second, 
assistance  should   be   closely  re- 
e  Federal  Government's  over-all 
aids  to  farmers. 

herefore  authorizes  a  special  pro- 
finpncial  a<ulstance  through  the  De- 
Agriculture   and    the   Farmers 
nlstrntlon.     This  program  is  de- 
spe^iflcally  to  meet  the  problems  of 
cannot  get  credit  elsewhere  to 
construction  of  adequate  homes 
essential  farm  buildings.    The  pro- 
also  provide  research  and  tech- 
pointed  toward  more  efficient 
economical  construction  of  laim 
buildtiigs. 
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Question.  What  will  be  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovernment  of  the  various  programs 
proposed  in  the  pending  bill? 

Answer.  Aside  from  certain  administrative 
expenses,  the  direct  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  through  capital  grants 
for  local  slum-clearance  programs,  annual 
contributions  for  low-rent  public  housing, 
and  grants  and  contributions  for  farm 
housing. 

The  bill  authorizes  contracts  for  capital 
grants  for  slum-clearance  projects  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  8100.000.000  for  5  years,  or  a 
total  of  8500,000,000.  Contracts  for  annual 
contributions  for  low-rent  public  housing 
could  be  made  for  a  maximum  of  $85,000,000 
In  the  first  year  and  could  be  Increased  by 
annual  increments  to  an  over-all  maximum 
of  8400,000,000  a  year.  These  annual  con- 
tributions could  run  over  a  40-year  period. 
The  figure  of  8400.000.000  represents  the 
maximum  which  could  be  paid  in  annual 
contributions  for  public  housing  In  any  one 
year;  on  the  basis  of  past  experience  it  is 
anticipated  that  actual  payments  will  not 
average  over  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of 
this  maximum.  For  farm  housing,  the  bill 
authorizes  an  aggregate  of  $12,500,000  in 
grants  over  a  4-year  period  and  commitments 
for  annual  contributions  starting  at  8500,000 
the  first  year  and  reaching  a  peak  of  85,000,- 
000  after  the  fourth  year.  These  annw  I  con- 
tributions could  not  be  paid  for  more  than 
10  years. 

At  all  stages,  these  direct  costs  would 
amount  to  only  about  1  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent Federal  budget. 

The  loan  authorizations  in  the  bill  for 
slum  clearance,  low-rent  public  housing  and 
farm  housing  would  all  be  repayable  with 
Interest.  The  cost  of  the  program  of  hous- 
ing research  would  be  determined  from  year 
to  year  by  the  Congress  through  the  noimal 
appropriations  procedure. 


Widespread    Geographic    Distribntion    of 
the  Low-Rent  Houiinf  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVES 

Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment showing  the  widespread  geographic 
distribution  of  the  low-rent  housing 
program: 

WtDESPREAO  Geographic  DisxaiBurtoN  or  th« 

Low-RxNT  Housing  Program 

state  lxcislatton 

Forty-two  States,  together  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Alaslca.  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  have  adopted 
legislation  authorizing  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing programs  and  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  local  housing  authorities. 

LOCAL    HOUSING    AUTHORmES 

There  are  now  472  urban  housing  author- 
ities which  have  had  actual  experience  in 
connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  housing 
programs  administered  by  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration.  In  addition,  there  are 
upward  of  200  local  authorities  which 
have  been  organized  but  have  not  yet 
worlced  with  PHA.    The  472  authorities  which 
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have  worked  with  PHA  serve  582  localities  of 
the  following  sizes:     i 

Localities 

Less  than  3.500  population 113 

2.500  to  9,999  population I  i2d 

10,000  to  34.999  populatloti 123 

25.000   to  99.099   poptilatlon 138 

itW.OOO  to  240.999  population 44 

250,000  to  499,999  population 21 

500,000  to  999.999  population 9 

1,000.000  and  over ',      5 

•Total  localities  served 582 

Sixty-three  percent  of  these  places  have 
populations  of  less  than  25,000  while  86  per- 
cent are  below  100.000. 

The  program  for  low-rent  housing  in  rural 
nonfarm  areas  which  would  be  provided  un- 
der H.  R.  4009  wUl,  of  course,  serve  still  small- 
er localities. 

PRESENT    LOW-RENT    HOTTSING     PROJECTS 

The  present  low-rent  housing  projects 
which  are  now  being  administered  under  the 
Dnlted  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  are  widely 
dispersed.  The  attached  table,  which  gives 
the  number  of  low-rent  uniu  by  cities  and 
States,  shows  that  the  present  program  is 
distributed  as  follows:  191.700  dwelling 
units;  268  localities:  37  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

LOW-RENT  HOUSING   PROGRAMS  PROPOSED   BT 
LOCAL   AtTTHORITIES 

By  an  Executive  order  Issued  before  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  President  Instructed  all 
Federal  agencies  to  prepare  estimates  for  a 
postwar  shelf  of  projects.  Pursuant  to  this 
order,  local  housing  authorities  were  re- 
quested to  submit  estimates  showing  the  size 
of  low-rent  housing  programs  which  they 
would  propose  for  development  over  a  S-year 
period  after  the  war.  These  estimates  were 
submitted  in  1945-46.  but  have  not  been 
acted  upon  in  any  way  by  PHA. 

The  second  column  of  the  attached  table, 
which  gives  these  programs  by  cities  and 
States,  shows  that  these  programs  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  374,840  dwelling  uniU; 
SS7  localities:  37  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
tambia.  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Mands. 

It  shottld  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  8- 
year  programs,  averaging  approximately  125,- 
000  units  per  year,  were  prepared  before  de- 
mobilization and  the  return  of  veterans,  and 
before  the  housing  shortage  reached  Its  pres- 
ent peak.  State  legislation  was  not  as  com- 
plete as  it  is  today,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  present  local  authorities  had  not  yet 
been  organized.  Moreover,  at  the  time  these 
estimates  were  prepared,  no  extension  of  the 
low-rent  housing  program  was  in  sight,  and 
many  of  the  local  authorities  did  not  submit 
estimates.  Finally,  the  rural  nonfarm  pro- 
gram to  be  authorised  by  H.  R.  4009  Is  not 
represented  in  these  figures. 

On  the  bads  of  today's  conditions,  requests 
which  would  be  made  by  the  local  authcni- 
ttoe  for  low-rent  housing  projects  would  un- 
doubtedly be  several  times  these  flgtires. 

Low-rmt  urban  public  housing  programs,  by 
States  and  localities 
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Amiirillo . 

Austin ... . 

Bay  City 

P.ivtfiwn.... 

Bt-iiimout 

B'Tcer 

Brownsville ... 

Brownwi»<l 

Corrias  Christi 

I>alks 

KaifJe  Pa» 

KI   I'HMt 

Fiwt  Worth 

<fi\lvt-stoa 

iloiigton.. ...... 

Laredo 

LubtxK'k 

MeAllen 

-Merfjilis.. 

!*an  Antonio 

S»ri  B»-risto 

TiwrkRiia 

T.iae*  City 

Waeo... 

Wichita  FaUs 


"l9« 

IW 

7m 

,:m.'i 

,573 
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—       Virginia. 


Alexan<lria 

Bristol 

Hopewell 

Newport  Newj 

Norfolk 

Portsmouth 

Richmoud 


Washin.ntoQ 

An:i(Y)rtes... 

Bcllinnham 

Bremerton 

Bbek  Diamoticl 

Kasf  Port  Orchanl. 

Kphr»ta 

Kverett 

<rr.»ndview 

Keiini'wick 

Kine  Connty 

Ix>neview 

PilS<1> 

Port  Aneekd I 

H^'attle 

Ttieonui 

West  Virginia .... 


320 

"c6 


244 
M 

rw 

.730 

'wo 
an 
434 

.215 

•iri 

12'> 


,5o0 

'aw' 

242 


%M1 


44))t 

an 

7.%t 
72« 
.110 
3M 


3.f)0(t 


COO 
M 


Charleston 

Fairmont 

Hmitinxton .1... 

Miiriinsbunt ........I 

-Mount  Uotie l'..".'. 

W'heelinjr ..""I 

W  Uliatnson "'"II"! 

Wwronsin 

Milwaukee 

SujH-rior ..I" 


Hawah 

Honolulu.. 
O.Uui 

Puerto  Kieo 

Adjtiiit;i5  .. 

Aibonito... 

.\nu<«'o    ... 

A<|iu«dilla.. 

AnvilMj 

Arroyo. . . 

HN.TanHin. 

I'alMio.... 

Coshm... 

Carolina.. 

<■«>>.... 

•  "innio 

Faiardo. 
Uiunico. 


250 


40 
l.OW 
1.600 


•\«I2  ! 


1,601) 
l.» 

2,00i> 
2,.»0') 

2;iou 
138 


I7.IG8 


WW 

ISO 

"i'lVn 

2S0 
300 

?Mt 
1.0III« 

6>iO 

V^i 

1.400 

S.380 


350 
800 
»i 

2,000 

3D0 

"mo 
"mo 


5^871 


.144 

aoit 
lai 

307 
1,600 

i.iau 

l.MO 
4,»1J 


7.-i 
400 


3S8 

390 

40 

in 

3.orj 

12.'> 
175 

288 


1.598 

775 

474 

iioo' 

100 

300 

225 

80 

70 

?oa 

60 

no 

no 

9»W 

1,7.10 

756 
153 

1.750 

361 

2.nrr 

221  1 
140 

2.107 
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Low-rent  urban  public  housing  programs,  by 
States  and  localities — Continued 


Number  of 

Number  01 

present 

oniuesti- 

low -rent 

Btated  lor 

Ftat«  and  toeality 

units  on 

3-year  pro- 

der  U.  S. 

trtuDs  tab- 

Housins 

m  it  ted  in 

Act 

1M5-46 

Puerto  Rico— Continued 

Quayama „ 

H8 

500 

Goayasbs 

280 

numacao 

188 

350 

Isabella 

170 

170 

Juana  l>ias  ....... 

1&^ 

Junooe ...    

175 

Manatl 

1« 
787 

2W) 

Mayamex 

2,400 

NaKuabo 

175 

Pow3e 

1.578 

3,850 

RioPiedraa 

254 

1,750 

Sabana  Grande........... 

190 

Sao  Gertnan ... . 

Boa  Joan 

830 

fltUO 

Saa  SebMtiaii 

170 

Santa  babel.      .... 

126 

Ihanda 

175 

V«n  Alta 

*  —*«*«>->•*_ 

12s 

Vdt.i  Baia 

175 

Yabaicca...      

300 

Yauco 

227 

315 

ViTflB  latenda 

116 

450 

Christiansted 

27 

Frederieksted 

38 

6t.  Croix 

150 

St.  Tbomas  and  SC  John. 

53 

300 

Totals: 

Number   of    States    and 

Terrttortes 

41 

268 

41 

Number  of  kxalitics 

357 

Number  ot  dwelling  uniu. 

191, 700 

374,840 

How  tlie  Low-Rettt  Hoasinf  Profiam 
Uader  H.  R.  4009  Will  Work  With  Pro- 
Tisioa  for  810,000  Dweilimgs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PKmrSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Friday.  June  24. 1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment on  how  the  low -rent  bousing  pro- 
gram under  H.  R.  4009  will  work  with 
provision  for  810,000  dwellings: 
How  THE  Low-Rnrr  Housing  PsoiauM  UiroxB 

H.  R.  4009  Wn-L  Work  Wrrn  Peovtsion  foe 

810,000   I>WIXLINGS 

BUCr   STJMMAST    OF    STATEJCIKT 

Low-rent  public  housing  authorized  by 
State  laws.  Local  housing  authorities  created 
by  cities,  and  members  appointed  by  mayors. 

Local  authorities  develop,  own,  and  man- 
age aU  low-rent  projects.  Federal  role 
Umited  to  making  loans  11  necessary,  paying 
annual  contributions,  and  securing  com- 
pliance with  law. 

All  jn-ojects  btiilt  by  private  contractors 
after  open,  competitive  bidding.  PrevaUing 
wages  are  paid  to  all  workers. 

Capital  cost  of  projects  limited  by  require- 
ments for  (1)  economy  in  design  and  con- 
struction, (2)  PHA  approval  of  amount  of 
main  construction  contract,  <3)  Umltatloa 
of  dwelling  cost  to  $1,750  per  room,  in  specific 
cases  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
♦750. 

Permanent  financing  Is  by  sale  ot  bonds, 
primarUy  to  private  investors,  secured  by 
pledge    of    Federal    anntml     contributlona. 


Financing  expected  at  about  2  pRoent  In- 
terest, with  complete  amortization  in  28  to 
38  years. 

PHA  loan  authcrization  Increased  from 
8800.000,000  to  only  81,500,000.000  In  view  of 
primary  reliance  on  private  financing. 
Actual  borrowings  of  PHA  will  be  substan- 
tially below  authorized  total. 

Tenanu  eligible  only  (1)  If  of  low  Income, 
and  (2)  if  coming  from  slums,  displaced  by 
slum  clearance,  or  without  housing.  Prefer- 
ence in  admission  given  families  displaced  by 
slum  clearance,  veterans,  and  famUies  with 
most  urgent  housing  needs.  Discrimination 
against  welfare  families  prohibited. 

Occupancy  restricted  to  families  of  low 
inccixM  by  five  principal  provisions,  assuring 
that  ail  tenants  are  actually  in  need  of  assist- 
ance and  that  there  is  no  competition  with 
decent  privately  owned  housing. 

Rent  schedules  based  on  needs  of  low- 
Inoome  families,  costs  of  operating  projects, 
and  contributions  available.  Rent  for  any 
given  family  determined  on  basis  of  the 
family  Income 

All  possible  economies  secured  In  opera- 
tion of  projects. 

Federal  contributions  limited  to  actual 
cash  deficits  in  operating  projects;  will  be 
low  in  prosperous  years,  but  may  reach  maxi- 
mum poor  years  when  rent-paying  ability  is 
low.  Maximum  in  any  year  limited  to  4^^ 
percent  of  project  cost,  but  actual  amounts 
expected  to  average  only  three-quarters  of 
maximum.  Contributions  expected  to  ter- 
minate in  20  to  33  years,  although  maximum 
period  Is  40  years. 

Local  contributions  made  through  tax  ex- 
emption of  projects.  Payments  in  lieu  at 
taxes  permitted  up  to  10  percent  of  shelter 
rent.  Local  contributions  average  about  half 
of  Federal  contributiorw. 

Total  amount  of  Federal  contributions  es- 
timated at  seven  to  eight  bUlicm  dollars  over 
period  of  years.  Present  value  of  contribu- 
tions about  85.000,000,000.  No  cost  involved 
In  loans,  which  are  fully  repaid  with  interest. 

Annual  contribution  system  has  great  ad- 
vantages over  any  other  form  of  Federal  aid. 
It  is  economical  and  flexible,  is  self-adjust- 
ing to  needs  of  different  projects  in  different 
years,  puts  Federal  assistance  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  and  avoids  any  large  increase 
In  the  national  debt. 

Wide^read  benefits  of  new  {x-ogram  amply 
Justify  its  adoption.  Workability  demon- 
strated by  10  years'  actual  ex{>erlence.  WUl 
serve  both  large  and  small  cities  and  also 
rural  nonfarm  areas.  Benefits  to  low -income 
famUies  universally  recognised.  Will  give 
new  life  and  hope  over  a  40-year  period  to 
aenne  4.000,000  families  with  16.000,000  per- 
sons, half  of  whom  will  be  children  In  their 
formative  years.  Projects  continue  to  serv* 
low-rent  needs  after  end  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

BKIXr  SUMMAXT  OF  STATISTICS 

state  latrs  and  local  tiousing  authorities 

States  with  low-rent  housing  laws 42 

Active    local    housing   atrthorltles    with 
public-housing    experience 472 

Localities  served  by  these  local  authori- 
ties (63  percent  below  25.000  popula- 
tion, 86  percent  below  100.000  popula 
tlon) 

Localities   with   present   low -rent   proj 


582 


268 

(Lists  are  available  of  localities  with 
present  projects,  and  of  locaUtles  which 
some  years  ago  requested  new  proj- 
ects.) 

Size  and  capital  cost  of  low-rent  progntms 

Actual  number  of  dweUinga 
in  present  urban  program.  191. 700 

Capital  cost  per  dwtillxig  la 

present    program ..  $4,  649 

MflTtmnm  number  of  unit* 
authorized  In  sew  pro- 
gram   .  810. 000 


Total  capital  cost  poaalbia  In 

new  program $8,644,000,000 

Capital  cost  per  dwelling  11 
maximum  authorizatlona 
used $8,450 

Loan-fund  authcrlsatlon  In- 
creased from  $800,000,000 
to $1,500,000,000 

Income  limits  and  actual  incomes,  present 
program 

Average  maximum  income  limits  for 
admission,  per  year $1,947 

Actual  average  Income  of  famUies  ad- 
mitted. 1948 1,481 

Actual    average    income    of    ellgibie 
famUies  In  projecte,  1048 1, 804 

Estimated   monthly   operating   costs,   rents, 

and  contributions,   neve   program 
Operating    costs.    Including    repairs, 

maintenance,   and    replacements..  $13. 50 

Heat  and  all  other  utilities 7.00 

Paymenu  in  lieu  of  taxes  (10  percent 

of  $23  shelter  rent) 2.80 

Debt  service  (amtxtisation  In  20  yean 

and  interest  at  1%  percent) 81.  6t 


Total   monthly   cost 54.49 

Leas  amounts  paid  by  tenants: 

Shelter    rent $28.00 

Utilities 7.00 

SO.  OO 


Actiuil  Federal  contributions, 
estimated  average  per 
month 24.49 


Uaximum   Federal   contribution   per 
month,  average  at  4.5  percent 31.00 

Actual  Federal  contributions  as  esti- 
mated percent  of  meximum. ....      77. 8 

Total  cost  of  new  program  to  the  Federal 
Government 

Maxlmtim  contiitutlons 
per    year $308,000,000 

Maximum  contributions, 
total  for  maxlmtim  of 
40    years — $12,820,000,000 

Actual  contributions,  esti- 
mated average  per  year. 

Actual  contributions,  esti- 
mated total  for  29  years. 

Present  estimated  valise  of 
such  total  actual  contri- 
butions  

Present  value  as  percent  of 
maximum  capital  cost, 
percent 

Families  and  persons  served  by  new  program 

At  any  given  time: 

Total    families 810.  000 

Total  persons  (V^  children)..     3,200,000 

During  40-year  period: 

Total    families 4,000,000 

Total  persons  ( ^  chUdren) ..  18, 000,  000 

HOW    THE     irXW    LOW'BINT     HOCTSING     PaOGRAK 

inn>C2  H.  a.  4<n>«  wili.  wobx  wtth  psovisiom 

FOB  810, OOe  DWKZXHfCS 


$238,000,000 
$«.  902. 000, 000 

$4,868,000,000 

71 


The  low -rent  hotising  program 
by  H.  R.  4009  will  be  administered  voder  tb* 
United  States  Housing  Act.  as  anaanded  by 
the  pending  bUl.  Under  the  present  act, 
which  was  originally  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1937,  a  total  of  191,700  simple  but 
adequate  homes  have  been  provided  in  Amer- 
ican cities  at  rents  which  low-income  fam- 
Uies can  afford  to  pay.  The  new  bill  an- 
tborlses  the  development  of  an  additional 
810,000  low-rent  dwellings. 

The  best  way  to  tuderstand  how  the  low- 
rent  housing  program  has  worked,  and  how 
It  will  work  under  H.  R.  4009,  Is  to  follow 
through  the  steps  in  the  development  and 
c^Mxation  of  a  typical  project. 
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state  laws  and  loeat  hotuing  autKorities 
Low-rent  housing  can  be  dereloped  In  any 
8UU  only  U  the  State  leglalature  haa  spe- 
dfleally  authorised  such  program*  and  pro- 
tMmI  for  the  establishment  oi  local  boxnlng 
•ttttaoclttes  In  th«  varloua  localities.  Such 
legtelatlon  U  now  In  effect  In  42  St*.tes.  as 
well  aa  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Alaslui. 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Under  these  laws,  local  housing  authorities 
are  set  up  by  the  city  governments,  and 
members  of  these  authorities  are  appointed 
by  the  respective  mayors.  These  authorities 
are  purely  local  public  bodies,  and  are  In 
nowlae  controlled  or  dominated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

There  are  now  472  active  local  housing 
authorities  (serving  532  localities)  which 
have  had  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the 
publlc-hotislng  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Low-rent  projects  are  now  In 
actual  operation  in  268  localities.  Several 
hundred  additional  authorities  have  been 
created  but  have  not  yet  had  experience  in 
operating  public  housing,  and  additional 
new  authorities  wUl  doubtless  be  created 
••  aoon  as  Federal  assistance  is  available. 
TlMM  will  Include  new  authorities  set  up  on 
a  county  basis,  or  on  the  basis  of  a  group  of 
counties,  to  administer  the  low-rent  pro- 
gram authorized  by  H.  R  4009  for  nxral 
Bonfarm  areas 

M*rpcmsibilitie3  of  local  authorities  and  of 
Federal  Government 
The  need  for  low-rent  public  housing  ta 
each    locality    u    determined    by    the    local 
housing  authority,  and  the  development  of 
every  project  miiat  be  approved  by  the  local 
government.     The  local  housing  authorities 
construct  the  projects  under  contracts  with 
private  builders,  own  the  projects,  and  oper- 
ate them  with  their  own  management  staffs. 
lAx&l  governments  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
providmg    low-rent    housing    through    the 
complete  exemption  of  the  projects  from  all 
taxation,  subject  to  the  making  of  small  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  from  project  revenues. 
The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
low-rent  housing  program  U  limited  to  the 
making  of  loans  to  cover  part  of  the  capital 
coat  when  necessary,  the  payment  of  annual 
contributions  to  help  meet  the  deficits  in- 
ctirred  In  achieving  low  rents,  and  the  re- 
new of  local  actions  aa  to  conformity  with 
the  provlslona  of  law.     These  Federal  func- 
tions are  administered  by  the  Public  Hous- 
ing   Administration,    a    constituent    of    the 
HoiMtug  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Development   of   profects   by  local   Housing 
authorities 

After  a  local  housing  authority  has  demon- 
atrated  that  there  la  a  need  for  low-rent 
boualng  not  being  met  by  private  enter- 
prlae.  the  PHA  will  make  a  small  preliminary 
loan  to  cover  the  coat  of  preparing  plarui  for 
•  propoaed  project.  Before  this  loan  can  be 
made,  however,  the  application  for  it  must 
be  approved  by  the  local  governing  body. 

The  local  authority  then  selects  the  site  for 
the  project  and  has  it  appraised,  prepares 
preliminary  plana  through  architects  and  en- 
gineers selected  by  It,  and  makes  firm  esti- 
mates of  the  coat  of  the  project  and  of  Ita 
operation.  The  local  housing  authority  la 
re<iulred  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  the 
local  government  for  cooperation  In  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  project.  In- 
cluding a  statement  that  tax-exemption  la 
pvorided  by  State  law  and  providing  for  any 
paymenta  which  are  to  be  made  in  lieu  of 


plana  and  s]  >eclflcatlons.    Bids  for  the  con- 


On  the  basis  of  these  aubmiaaions.  the  PHA. 
If  it  approvea  the  leaatbillty  of  the  project 
after  a  careful  review,  will  enter  Into  a  de- 
fensive contract  for  aaalstance  to  the  project. 
Including  payment  of  annual  contributions. 
This  contract,  like  the  contracts  for  pre- 
liminary loans,  must  be  approved  by  ths 
President  before  it  la  executed. 

The  local  authority  then  proceeds  to  ac- 
quire  the   project   site,   and   prepares   final 


atructlon  of 
competitive 


:he  project  are  taken  on  an  open 
basis,   and  after  PHA  approval 


the   construction   contract   Is  awarded   and 
construction  proceeds. 

The  act  spt'ciflcally  requires  that  In  the  de- 
velopment o:  a  project,  and  also  In  its  man- 
agement, pr I  vailing  wages  must  be  paid  to 
all  mechaniis.  laborers,  and  technical  em- 
ployees. Otlier  usual  conditions  relating  to 
labor  standa  -ds  are  also  Included  in  the  act. 

Limit  itions  on  cost  of  projects 

o   achieve   the    lowest    possible 
of  projects,  H.  R.  4009  requires 


design 


app  roved 


trust 


Inc  -eaae 


oil 
equlpm  snt 


with 
econam 


projects  are  planned  for  hard 

contlnudus  use  over  a  long  period   of 

iioet  durable  and  efficient  ma- 

<qulpment   have   been    used    In 

savings   In   operating   costs 

accumulate    to    large    amounts    over 

Droject. 

of  the   projects   were  built 
sl|um  sites,  which  Involve  extra 


secure 


In   order 
capital  cost 
that— 

1.  Projects 
travagant 
must  be 
administration 

2.  Award  ol 
mxist  be 
account  the 
locality. 

3.  The  cob; 
equipment 
except  that 
PHA  may 
by  not  more 

Under  the 
over-all   cost 
M.649  per 
olltion  of 
and 

structures 
and  local 
charges.     Th^  ( 
the    present 
diligence 
and  PHA  ha 
possible 
particularly 
lowmg  facts 

1.  Low-ren 
and 

years.     The 
terlals   and 
order   to 
which 
the  life  of  a 

2.  Nearly  ] 
on  cleared 
coats  of 

3.  Utility 
usually   been 
order    to 
at  wholesale 
in  operating 

4.  Most    of 
construction, 
ings  of  a 
•480   per  dw^li 

5.  In  order 
with  the 
projects  built 
averaged  half 
size  of  all 
In  the  Unite< 

6.  Prevail  In  ; 
structlon  of  a 

Construe 
doubled  since 
veloped.  and 
reflected  In 
4009.     For  th< 
trlbutions 
to  cover 
000.000.     If 
Ings 

buUt.    the 
projects 
age  98.450  per 

This  Is.  of 
coat.     In  smaJ  1 
farm    areas 
costs  au'e  re  la  : 
ment  cost 
On  the  other 
tan  centers 
coata   under 
pected  to  run 
dollar-cost 
to  permit  sucl: 


shall  not  be  of  elaborate  or  ex- 

or  materials,  and  economy 

promoted  both  In  construction  and 


the  main  construction  contract 

by  the  PHA,  taking  into 

1  evel  of  construction  costs  In  the 


of  dwelling  construction  and 

not  exceed  $1,750  per  room, 

when  absolutely  necessary  the 

this  limit  in  a  specific  case 

than  8750. 

original   program,  the  average 

of   the   low-rent    projects   was 

dwelling,  including  land  and  dem- 

slum    buildings,   construction 

of    dwellings.    nondwelUng 

afc-chltects"   and    engineers'    fees. 

ai^hority  overhead  and  carrying 

low  level  of  costs  obtained  In 

program    Is    testimony    to    the 

which   the   local   authorities 

striven  to  obtain  the  greatest 

les.     The  costs  achieved  are 

jiignlflcant  In  view  of  the  fol- 


acqiisltlon. 


aggn  •gate 
tte 
authorl2  ed 

m)  xlmum 
lncli  idlng 


V  here 


she  uld 


lira  Its 


distribution       systems      have 

included    in    the   projects,    in 

'"    the    purchase    of*^utlllties 

1  ates.  affording  large  economies 

<  osts. 

the   projects   are   of   fireproof 

resulting    In    Insurance   sav- 

81  a  month,  or  about 

ng  over   a  40-year  period. 

to  accommodate  large  families 

number  of  children,  the 

in  the  low-rent  program  have 

a  room  larger  than  the  average 

-occupied  urban  dwellings 
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It  la  manifestly  lmp>088lble  to  estimate 
what  the  average  cost  per  dwelling  will  be 
over  the  next  5  or  6  years,  but  on  the  basis 
of  expected  construction  costs  and  the  use 
of  the  provisions  of  title  I  for  writing  down 
the  value  of  slum  sites  (when  used)  to  their 
use  value,  It  Is  believed  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  new  projects  should  average  between 
88.0C0  and  89,000  per  dwelling.  If  construc- 
tion costs  decline  in  the  future,  this  reduc- 
tion "vlll  be  fully  reflected  In  the  costs  of  the 
new  program. 

Financing  of  the  capital  cost   of   low-rent 
projects 

Alter  the  definitive  contract  for  a  project 
has  been  entered  into  with  the  PHA,  the 
local  authority  makes  use  of  temporary  loana 
to  finance  its  capital  costs  during  the  first 
part  of  the  development  period.  These 
loans  are,  in  general,  obtained  through  the 
sale  by  the  local  authorities  of  their  tem- 
porary loan  notes  to  private  investors.  These 
notes  are  secured  by  an  obligation  of  the 
PHA  to  loan  funds  if  necessary  at  the  ma- 
turity of  the  temporary  notes,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  principal  and  Interest  thereof. 
Due  to  this  excellent  security,  the  temporary 
notes  of  the  local  authorities  are  now  being 
sold  at  Interest  rates  averaging  less  than  1 
percent  per  year  All  temporary  loan  notea 
on  a  project  are  retired  as  soon  as  It  la  per- 
manently financed. 

When  the  construction  of  a  project  la  par- 
tially completed  and  its  cost  known  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  local  authority  pro- 
ceeds to  permanent  financing  through  the 
sale  of  Its  long-term  serial  bonds.  These 
bonds  are  secured,  under  the  terms  of  the 
act.  by  a  pledge  of  the  annual  contributions 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tracted to  pay  to  the  local  authority.  Be- 
cause of  the  excellent  security  which  will 
thus  be  afforded  tmder  the  terms  of  H.  R. 
40O9.  It  is  believed  that  substantially  all  of 
the  permanent  bonds  for  a  project  can  be 
sold  to  private  Investors  at  very  attractive 
Interest  rates  Under  present  market  con- 
ditions. It  is  believed  that  interest  rates  of 
2  percent  or  somewhat  less  should  be  ob- 
tained for  thl.'  long-term  financing. 

The  maximum  contribution  thus  avail- 
able for  pledge  as  security  for  permanent 
bonds  is  a  percentage  of  the  total  develop- 
ment cost,  this  percentage  being  fixed  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  cost  of  long-term  money 
to  the  Federal  Government  (going  Federal 
rate)  plus  2  percent.  Under  present  condl-  ,< 
tlons,  the  maximum  contribution  rate  would 
be  4^2  percent.  In  the  permanent  financ- 
ing of  projects,  the  maturities  of  the  serial 
bonds  are  so  arranged  that  the  debt  service 
(including  payments  on  principal  plus  In- 
terest) will  in  each  year  be  In  the  same 
level  amount.  In  order  to  pay  off  the  capital 
cost  of  a  project  In  the  shortest  possible 
period,  and  thus  terminate  Federal  contribu- 
tions, this  level-debt  service  Is  arranged  so 
as  to  substantially  equal  the  maximum  con- 
trlb  itlons  available  as  security  for  the  bonds. 
Thus,  under  present  conditions,  the  debt 
service  per  yeftr  would  be  set  at  Just  under 
44  percent  of  the  capital  cost.  If  the  local 
authorities  succeed  in  obtaining  Interest 
rates  averaging  1",  percent,  this  debt  service 
wll  make  it  possible  to  completely  amortize 
the  capital  cost  in  29  years.  If  Interest 
rates  on  local-authority  bonds  go  as  high  as 
24  percent.  33  years  would  be  required  for 
amortization. 

For  a  project  costing  88.450  per  unit  (the 
maximum  possible  average  cost  if  full  contri- 
bution and  construction  authorizations  are 
tised).  the  debt  service  corresponding  to  !■», 
percent  Interest  would  amount  to  831.69  per 
month.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  would 
in  this  case  be  amortized  In  29  years,  at  which 
time  Federal  contributions  would  cease  and 
the  local  authority  would  continue  to  oper- 
ate the  project  for  low-rent  use  without 
further  Federal  assistance. 
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Loan  funds  authcrized  for  PHA 

The  (.reaent  act  authorisea  PHA  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  a  total  of  8600  000.000  (or 
loans  to  local  boualng  authorities  which 
cannot  exceed  90  percent  of  the  development 
coat  of  the  projects.  Under  H.  R.  400d  this 
amount  will  be  increased  by  8700 .000.000  to  a 
total  of  81.500.000.000.  The  authorization 
to  make  loana  to  local  authorities  out  of 
these  funds  will  be  used  by  the  PHA  (or  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  To  make  small  preliminary  loans  for  the 
planning  of  projects. 

2.  To  permit  PHA  to  obligate  loan  funds  as 
security  for  temporary  loan  notes  aold  by 
local  authorities  to  private  Investors. 

S.  To  naake  temporary  loans  to  local  au- 
thorities when  conditions  do  not  warrant  the 
sale  of  temporary  notes  to  private  Investors. 

4.  To  make  permanent  loans  for  any  part 
of  the  permanent  financing  not  covered  by 
the  sale  of  bonds  to  private  Investors. 

Because  of  the  primary  reliance  upon  the 
financing  of  project  costs  by  private  Inves- 
tors. H.  R.  4009  Increases  the  loan  funds  avail- 
able to  PHA  by  only  8700.000.OCO.  although 
the  total  development  cost  of  the  new  pro- 
gram can  amount  to  a  maximum  of  86.844.- 
000.000.  Since  one  of  the  principal  vises  of 
the  PHA  loaning  power  will  be  to  provide 
security  for  temporary  loan  notes  sold  to 
private  Investors  by  the  local  authorities,  it 
Is  expected  that  the  funds  actually  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury  at  any  time  will  be  very 
substantially  below  the  total  authorization 
of  f 1. 500,000 ,000. 

Selection  of  tenants:  eligibility  and 
preferences 

While  a  project  Is  being  constructed,  the 
local  authority  will  complete  Its  plana  (or 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
ject and  will  commence  the  selection  of  ten- 
ants. Applications  are  accepted  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  opening  of  a  project,  and  these 
applications  are  carefully  reviewed  in  order 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  tenants  and  to 
administer  the  preferences  prescribed  by  law 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
low-rent  projects,  H.  R.  4C09  requires  that 
(except  in  the  case  of  veterans  for  a  5- year 
period)  the  families  most  either  come  from 
slum  housing,  have  been  displaced  by  pub- 
lic slum  clearance  or  urban  redevelopment 
projects,  or  actually  be  without  housing 
throti^  no  fault  of  their  own.  They  must 
also  be  families  whose  Income  falls  below 
the  established  maximum  Income  limits 
as  devTlbed  In  the  next  section. 

In  order  to  make  It  possible  to  carry  out 
public  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevel- 
opment projects.  H.  R.  4009  extends  a  pref- 
erence In  admission  to  low-rent  bousing 
to  families  dlsplaoed  by  such  clearance  proj- 
ects. As  among  such  families,  preference 
In  admission  Is  given  to  veterans,  with  a  first 
preference  to  disabled  veterans  and  a  second 
preference  to  the  families  of  deceased  veter- 
ans and  servicemen  whose  death  was  s«-vlce- 
connected.  A  similar  veterans  prefoence 
Is  also  given  as  among  all  other  eligible  fam- 
ilies. Moreover,  in  the  Initial  selection  of 
tenants  for  a  project,  local  authorities  must, 
subject  to  the  above  conditions,  give  prefer- 
ence to  families  having  the  most  urgent 
housing  needs. 

In  the  selection  of  tenants,  the  local  hous- 
ing authorities  will  be  prohibited  from  dis- 
criminating f  inflt  families,  otherwise  eli- 
gible for  aitmliilnn  because  their  incomes 
are  derived  In  whole  or  In  part  from  public 
welfare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  local  authori- 
ties have  always  recognized  their  obligation 
to  house  wlfare  clients,  and  at  the  present 
time  from  10  percent  to  25  percent  of  the 
tenants  in  most  projects  are  welfare  farm- 
lies. 

Occupancy  restricted  to  families  of  low 
income 

The  occupancy  of  low-rent  housing  proj- 
acts  wUI  be  strictly  limited  to  families  of 


low  Income.    This  Is  asstired  by  the  follow- 
ing provisions  in  H.  R.  4C09: 

1.  The  top  rent  for  admlssicm  to  a  proposed 
project  must  be  at  least  30  percent  below  the 
rents  at  which  private  enterprise  is  provid- 
ing a  substantial  supply  of  available  stand- 
ard housing,  either  new  or  existing. 

2.  The  net  income  of  families  at  the  time 
of  admission  (less  an  exemption  of  810O  for 
each  minor  member)  cannot  exceed  five 
times  the  annual  rent  to  be  charged  them. 
Including  all  utilities. 

3.  Maximum  Income  limits  must  be  set  by 
the  local  authorities  for  admission  to  their 
projects,  and  maximum  limits  must  also  be 
set  for  continued  occupancy  therein — all 
subject  to  PHA  approval. 

4.  Local  authorities  must  make  written 
reports  to  PHA  showing  that  Incomes  of 
families  admitted  did  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum limits. 

5.  Local  authorities  must  periodically  re- 
examine the  incomes  of  all  tenant  families 
in  order  to  adjust  rents,  If  necessary,  and  to 
evict  families  whose  Incomes  have  Increased 
beyond  the  maximum  limits  fixed  for  con- 
tinued occupancy. 

These  ptrovlslons,  which  wlH  be  written 
into  law.  make  It  abimdantly  certain  that 
public  housing  will  be  restricted  to  families 
which  actually  need  such  public  aid,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  competition  between 
public  housing  and  decent  bousing  provided 
by  private  enterprise. 

The  maximum  Income  limits  for  admission 
are  set  by  the  local  lauthorttles  after  a  care- 
f  I  study  of  local  needs.  Including  such  fac- 
tnrs  as  the  mcomea  of  families  forced  to  live 
In  slum  housing,  the  lowest  incomes  being 
earn-d  by  regularly  employed  workers,  and 
the  Income  levels  permitted  by  relief  agencies 
for  their  clients.  Maximum  Income  limits 
for  continued  occupancy  are  generally  set  at 
20  to  25  percent  above  those  for  admission. 
in  order  to  permit  some  increases  In  family 
Income  wlttwut  necessitating  eviction. 

The  maximum  income  Limits  for  admission 
of  average-sized  families  which  are  now  In 
effect  for  the  cniginal  program  average  81.947 
per  year.  This  Is  an  extremely  low  figure  in 
view  of  present-day  economic  conditions. 
For  an  identical  list  of  cities,  the  maximvim 
income  limits  set  by  the  local  authorities 
average  36  percent  leas  than  minimum  ade- 
quate biidgets  (as  determined  by  the  Bioreau 
of  Labcx^  Statistics)  for  the  essentials  of  life 
for  an  average  city  worker's  faznily  of  four  In 
the  same  cities. 

The  actual  incomes  of  the  families  in  low- 
rent  housing  projects  are  naturally  well  be- 
low the  maximum  limits.  In  the  first  half 
of  1948  the  average  mcome  of  the  families 
admitted  was  only  81.481  per  year,  and  the 
Income  of  all  tenants  eligible  to  continue  In 
occupancy  was  81.584.  These  figures  are  re- 
spectively 17  percent  and  11  percent  below 
the  average  Incomes  of  all  urban  families  in 
the  lowest  Income  third,  as  shown  by  the 
1947  figures  of  the  Btireau  of  the  Census.  It 
la  thus  apparent  that  the  families  admitted 
to  and  living  In  public  housing  not  only  come 
from  the  lowest  Income  third  but  from  the 
lower  segments  of  that  Income  group. 

Under  the  proposed  extension  of  the  low- 
rent  housing  program,  the  maximum  income 
limits  for  comparable  cities  should  not  be 
appreciably  greater  than  those  which  now 
prevail,  and  lower  limits  are  to  be  expected 
in  smaller  communities  and  in  niral  nonfarm 
areas  which  participate  in  the  new  program. 
The  actual  incomes  of  tenant  tmmSUam  under 
the  new  program  should  not  be  aubatantlally 
greater  than  those  which  prevail  In  the  pres- 
ent projects. 

Rents  charged  in  low-rent  housirtg 

In  fixing  the  schedule  of  rents  to  be 
charged  In  a  low-rent  project  the  local  au- 
thority must  take  Into  account  the  following 
factors: 

1.  The  level  of  rents  reqtilred  to  serve  low- 
Income  families  commg  from  the  sltims. 


2.  The  cost  of  operating  the  project  and 
paying  debt  sernoe  (Including  the  repay- 
ment of  capital  costs  together  with  Interest ) . 

3.  The  contributions  available  for  the  re- 
duction of  rents  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (In  the  form  of  annual  contributions), 
and  from  local  governments  (In  the  form  of 
exemption  from  real  and  personal  property 
taxes). 

Families  living  In  low-rent  housing  are  re- 
quired to  pay  all  that  they  reasonably  can 
in  relation  to  their  Incomas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  necessities  of  life  on  ihe  meager  budg- 
ets of  these  families  is  so  Insistent  that  rents 
must  not  exceed  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
their  Incomes. 

Local  authorities,  therefore,  fix  the  rent 
to  be  charged  a  given  family,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  dwelling  which  It  re- 
quires, but  on  the  basis  of  its  net  family 
Income.  Each  family  Is  reqtilred  to  pay  a 
fixed  proportion  of  its  income  for  rent  (in- 
cluding all  utiliUes) ,  which  percent  may  not 
be  less  than  20  percent  In  order  to  aid 
large  families,  a  deduction  of  8100  from  the 
net  family  income  Is  allowed  imder  H.  R. 
4000  for  each  minor  member  of  the  family. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  shelter  rents  which 
wUl  be  needed  to  serve  low-income  families 
during  the  life  of  a  new  program  will  average 
about  823  per  month.  In  addition  to  which 
utilitlea  would  cost  a  further  87.  Under  the 
new  program,  it  ahould  be  possible  (as  ex- 
plained below)  to  achieve  this  level  of  rent* 
with  the  use  of  only  75  to  80  percent  of 
maximum  Federal  subsidy.  L*  bad  tl 
when  the  rent-paying  ability  of  low-lnc 
fajoilles  decreases.  It  will  therefore  be  poesl- 
bls  to  reduce  rents  by  a  further  87  per  month 
through  the  use  of  the  mnvimiiTii  Federal 
contribution. 

Costs  of  operating  and  managing  low-rent 
housing  projects 

Low-rent  projects  are  operated  by  full- 
time  staffs  employed  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. Every  poaeibie  attention  Is  given  to 
securing  the  utmost  economy  in  flfhprattoii. 
Projects  are  planned  so  as  to  reduce  main- 
tenance costs,  and  materials  and  equipment 
are  designed  to  withstand  hard  usage  over 
a  long  life  of  operation.  Utilities  are  gen- 
erally purchased  at  wholesale  rates,  with  very 
important  savings  in  the  cost  of  electricity, 
gas.  and  water.  The  cost  of  repairs,  main- 
tenance and  replacement  ta  kept  to  low  levels 
by  encouraging  tenant  cooperation,  and  by 
requiring  a  maximum  amount  of  tenant 
maintenace.  such  as  care  of  their  grounds, 
interior  painting,  and  minor  repairs.  Very 
low  Insurance  rates  are  obtained  because  of 
the  fire-proof  or  fire-resistant  design  of 
dwellings  and  by  the  spacing  of  buildings  far 
enough  apart  to  greatly  reduce  fire  hazards. 
Vacancy  and  collection  losses  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  in  lieu  of  the  5  to  10" 
percent  generally  allowed  by  private  devel- 
opers for  such  losses,  the  actual  amount  of 
these  losaea  on  low -rent  projects  In  1948 
averaged  only  0.3  percent  of  total  rente. 

It  la  estimated  the  average  over-all  cost 
(Including  utilities  and  debt  service)  for 
operation  of  projects  under  the  new 
would  be  about  as  follows,  per  dwelltng  ptr 
month: 

Operating    costs.    IrKdudtng    repairs, 

maintenance,  and  replacements 813.  50 

Heat  and  all  other  utilities 7.  (X) 

Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  (10  percent 

of  823  shelter  rent) 2.  30 

Debt  service  (amortization  In  29 
years.  174  percent  interest) 91. <i 


Total  monthly  cost 54.  49 

Federal  contributions  to  secure  low  rents 
In  order  to  secure  rents  withm  the  means 
of  families  of  low  Income  coming  from  the 
slums,  contributions  are  required  both  from 
the  Federal  Govemxxtent  and  from  local  gov- 
ernments. 
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The  Federal  contribution  Is  In  the  form 
of  an  annual  cash  contribution.  The  actual 
amount  paid  in  any  year  Is  limited  to  the 
actual  cash  deficit  in  such  year  Incurred  \j 
the  local  authority  In  the  low-rent  operation 
of  the  project. 

The  maximum  contribution  which  can  be 
paid  in  any  year,  a^  explained  earlier,  is 
•qual  to  a  percentage  of  the  capital  cost  of 
the  project.  Tht^  percenuge.  under  con- 
tracts entered  Into  at  preaent  rates,  would 
be  44  percent.  On  a  project  costing  98.450 
per  dWuing  (tbt  maTlmnm  pontbte  average 
tf  t>M  fun  oontribatton  and  construc- 
«  OMd ) .  the  maximum 
ymmia  tbxu  be  $31.60 
atH. 
tj«a  tiM  maximum  contrl- 
for  most  projects  and 
!n  moal  Jtmn.  tlte  ermtncts  entered   with 

:  the  pajrment  of  max- 
when  needed,  for  two 

1.  In  bad  years,  the  maxlmtim  contribu- 
tion will  be  arallable.  if  required.  In  order 
to  achieve  rents  within  the  means  of  low- 
Income  families. 

3.  Maximum  annual  contributions  will  be 
avaUabie.  if  needed,  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  amortization  on  the  bonds  sold 
to  private  Investors.  This  pledge  of  maxi- 
mum contributions  provides  security  for  the 
largest  possible  debt  service  and  thus  accel- 
erates amortization  and  saves  Interest. 

On  the  basis  of  the  expected  average  oper- 
ating costs  and  rents,  the  average  actual 
Federal  contributions  are  estimated  as  fol- 


Operating  cost.  Including  utilities  and 

debt  service tS4.  49 

Laes  amounts  paid  by  tenants - 

Shelter  rent t23.  00 

UtUltles 7.  00 

30.00 

Actual  average  Federal  contri- 
butions, per  month 24.49 

This  Is  an  estimate  of  average  Federal  con- 
tributions over  the  full  period  during  which 
they  will  be  paid.  Experience  with  the  pres- 
ent program  has  shown  that  in  good  years, 
when  the  rent-paying  ability  of  low-Income 
families  is  somewhat  Increased,  less  than  this 
amount  will  actually  be  required.  In  bad 
yearv.  on  the  other  hand,  higher  amounts 
may  be  required,  running  up  In  the  case  of 
■OBe  projects  to  the  full  maximum  amount 
contracted  for. 

The  estimated  actual  amount  of  $24.49  Is 
only  T13  percent  of  the  possible  average 
maximum  of  $31  60  per  month.  That  this 
estimate  of  the  amounts  actually  required  is 
a  conservative  estimate  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  projects  on  which  contributions 
have  been  paid  under  the  present  program, 
the  contributions  actually  paid  have  averaged 
only  58  5  percent  of  the  maximum  amotints 
authorised  for  such  projects. 

The  maximum  period  over  which  Federal 
contributions  may  be  paid  under  H.  R.  4000 
Is  40  years  However,  as  explained  earlier. 
the  expected  interest  rates  which  will  be  ob- 
tained on  permanent  financing  will  permit 
amortization  of  the  whole  project  cost  in  a 
•ubstantlally  shorter  period.  If  actual  In- 
tsnat  ratee  average  1 1%  percent  amortization 
can  be  completed  in  20  years:  if  the  average 
Interest  rates  go  as  high  as  2.5  percent, 
amortization  can  be  completed  in  33  years. 
The  Federal  contributions  will  terminate 
when  amortisation  is  completed,  and  will 
thus  be  actually  limited  to  periods  substan- 
tially less  than  the  full  40  years. 

Local  contributions  to  secure  lote  rents 
Contributions  by  the  localities  are  also  re- 
quired In  order  to  assist  in  securing  rents 
within  the  means  ot  low-income  families 
coming  from  the  slums.  For  this  purpose  H. 
R.  4000  requires  that  low-rent  projecu  be 
exempted  from  all  real  and  personal  property 
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public  housing  projects  shall 
the  cost  of  municipal  services, 
streets,  and  so  on,  H.  R.  4009 
local  authorities  to  make  pay- 
of  taxes  not  greater  than  10 
shelter  rents  charged  In  their 
is  the  amount  formerly  au- 
and  represents  an  amount 
fair  to  the  cities  and  at  the 
an   adequate  local  con- 
tax  exemption. 
kias  demonstrated  the  practlca- 
arrangements  for  securing  lo- 
Indeed,  tax  exemption  is 
and     available     means 
local  communities  can  bear 
in  the  costs  of  the  low -rent 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  4009 
that  the  contributions  thus 
localities  will,  over  the  life  of 
average  approximately  50  per- 
a4tual  Federal  contributions. 
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to  the  Federal  Government 
rent-housing  program,  with 
of  administrative  expenses,  is 
the  annual  contributions  paid 
rents.     The  Increase  in  loan 
of  $700,000,000  does  not  repre- 
the  Federal  Government,  since 
to  local  authorities  (Including 
hiade  out  of  the  original  $800.- 
autho^lzation )  will  be  repaid  in  fxill, 
interest  equal  to  the  cost  of 
motley  to  the  Federal  Government, 
ccptribution  authorization  under 
maximum  of  $308,000,000  per 
maximum  period  of  40  years.     Al- 
'  to  have  maximum  con- 
avillable  in  the  event  they  are 
specific  cases,  both  experience  and 
the  contributions  actually 
neltHer  be  in  the  maximum  amount 
naximura    term   of    years.     As 
it  is  conservatively  estimated 
ti  Ibutlons  will  average  only  77.3 
maximum  yearly  authoriza- 
may  well  be  substantially  less 
On  this  basis,  the  aver- 
njual  contribution  over  the  years 
I  hey  will  be  paid  would  amount 
■ly  $238,000,000  per  year, 
interest   rates   averaging    l^^ 
ol  itained  in  permanent  flnanc- 
cont  ibutlons    will    cease    after    29 
;hls  case  would  aggregate  ap- 
902.000.000.     If,    because    of 
rates  on  permament  flnanc- 
extended  over  a  33 -year 
i^ould  aggregate  $7,854,000,000. 
of  aggregate  contributions 
en  and  eight  billion  dollars 
represent    the    present 
cc^trlbutions  to  be  made  by  the 
This    can    be    lllus- 
(xample  of  a  privately  owned 
subject  to  a  $10,000  mort- 
ott  over  25  years  under  con- 
insured  financing  with  4>2- 
plus  one-half   percent  for 
The    mortgage    pay- 
annual  basis)   would  amount 
year,    and    over    a    25-year 
aggregate    $17,738.      However, 
nould    never   think   of   adding 
pa^nent  this  amount  of  $17,738 
detjermlne  what  he  is  paying  for 
would  add  only  the  original 
amuitnt  of  $10,000.    In  other  words. 


Insv  ranee. 


pel 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  such  future 
payments  of  $17,738  when  computed  at  S 
percent  have  a  present  value  of  only  $10,000. 

Obviously,  the  annual  contributions  to  be 
made  for  low-rent  housing  over  a  period  of 
years  should  be  similarly  computed  in  order 
to  determine  their  present  value.  In  such 
a  computation  of  the  present  value  of  Fed- 
eral contributions,  it  Is  appropriate  to  use 
the  interest  rate  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  paying  for  long-term  money, 
namely,  2>2  percent  per  annum.  On  this 
basis,  the  present  value  of  annual  contri- 
butions totaling  $6,902,000,000  ($238,000,000 
per  year  for  29  years)  would  be  $4,868,000,000 
while  If  these  contributions  extended  over 
33  years  their  present  value  would  be  $5,- 
305,000,000. 

In  determining  what  proportion  of  the  cap- 
ital cost  of  the  low-rent  projects  will  even- 
tually be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government, 
it  Is  appropriate  to  use  these  figures  of  the 
present  value  of  the  aggregate  contributions. 
It  is  obviously  unfair  to  compare  present 
capital  cost  with  the  aggregate  of  future  con- 
tributions, as  is  so  often  done  by  opponents 
of  the  program.  On  a  proper  basis  of  a  com- 
parison, the  present  value  of  actual  contri- 
butions over  a  29-year  period  would  amount 
to  71  percent  of  the  maximum  capital  cost 
($6,844,000,000)  which  is  possible  in  the  new 
program.  If  the  contributions  have  to  be 
extended  over  33  years,  their  present  value 
would  be  77  jjercent  of  the  aggregate  develop- 
ment  cost.  It  Is  thus  utterly  fantastic  to 
claim,  as  is  done  by  some  opponents  of  the 
program,  that  s  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  greatly  exceed  the  total  cost  of 
the  low-rent  projects  themselves.  The  truth 
Is  that  a  safe  estimat*  of  the  tiltimate  cost  of 
the  program  to  the  Federal  Government, 
when  properly  computed,  will  be  only  about 
three-fourths  of  the  present  cost  of  develop- 
ing the  projects. 

Advantages  of  the  annual  contribution 
system 

It  is  apparent  that  the  annual  contribution 
system  embodied  in  H.  R.  4009  la  an  effi- 
cient, flexible,  and  economical  system,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Contributions  are  limited  in  each  year 
to  the  actual  cash  deficits  made  necessary 
by  the  operation  of  the  projects  for  low- 
income  -"amilies. 

2.  Maximum  contributions  may  be  paid  In 
any  given  year  if  bad  times  necessitate  such 
payments,  while  in  good  years  contributions 
are  reduced  to  the  amounts  actually  required. 

3.  Annual  contributions,  when  pledged  as 
security  for  permanent  financing.  wUl  make 
these  bonds  extremely  attractive  to  Inves- 
tors, and  serve  to  secure  very  advantageous 
interest  rates.  These  low  interest  rates  will 
very  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  Federal 
contributions. 

4.  The  low  interest  rates  obtained  through 
the  pledge  of  annual  contributions  will  make 
it  possible  to  amortize  project  costs  and  ter- 
minate Federal  contributions  within  a  pe- 
riod estimated  from  29  to  33  years. 

5.  The  present  value  of  the  total  annual 
contributions  required  wUl  approximate 
only  three-fourths  of  what  It  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  capital  grants 
covering  the  full  cost  of  the  low-rent  nrol- 
ects.  *^     ' 

6.  The  cost  of  the  benefits  provided  by  an- 
nual contributions  are  spread  over  futiire 
years,  rather  than  burdening  present  tax- 
payers with  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  whole 
program.  The  annual  contribution  system 
thua  puts  low-rent  housing  on  a  pav-as-you- 
go  basis,  similar  to  other  programs'  of  social 
betterment. 

7.  Under  the  annual  contributions  system, 
local  authorities  are  enabled  to  raise  substan- 
tially the  entire  cost  of  their  projects  through 
the  sale  of  their  bonds  to  private  investors. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  finance  the  entire  capi- 
tal cost  of  low-rent  housing  with  a  very  11m- 
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Ited  recourse  to  Federal  borrowing  and  with 
a  correspondingly  Umlted  increase  in  the 
bstional  debt. 

Widespread    benefits   of   the    new   program 
amply  justify  its  adoption 

Ten  years'  experience  under  the  present 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  workability  and 
practicability  of  the  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram. Simple  but  adequate  homes  have  been 
provided  within  the  means  of  families  of  low 
Income  coming  from  the  slums  at  costs  to 
the  Federal  and  local  governments  which  are 
reasonable  In  relation  to  the  great  benefits 
secured. 

The  new  low-rent  housing  program  will 
have  a  wide  geographic  distribution.  The 
bill  provides  that  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  contributions  can  be  expended  in  any 
one  State.  The  program  will  serve  cities 
ranging  in  size  from  the  smallest  hamlets  up 
to  the  great  metroptditan  areas.  Of  the 
places  now  served  by  active  local  housing 
•utborltSes,  63  percent  have  populations  of 
less  than  25.0C0.  and  86  percent  are  below 
lOO.OCX).  New  authorities  will  be  formed  for 
many  more  small  places  as  soon  as  Federal 
aid  Is  available.  Moreover,  the  program  un- 
dt.  H.  R.  4C00  Is  to  be  extended  Into  rural 
nonfarm  areas  where  housing  needs  are 
equally  as  urgent  and  desperate  as  In  the 
cities. 

The  regenerative  effects  of  public  housing 
In  Improving  the  health,  character,  and 
morale  of  tow-Income  families  is  universally 
recognized.  After  a  period  of  residence  in 
loT--rent  housing,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  incomes  of  tenants  generally  Increase. 
and  that  when  they  leave  public  housing  be- 
cause their  incomes  exceed  the  permiasible 
limits,  30  percent  of  them  purchase  homes  ot 
their  own. 

The  810.000  new  dwellings  authorized  un- 
der H  R.  4009  will  accommodate  some 
aj200,000  persons.  Because  of  the  turn-over 
In  tenancy  in  public  housing,  the  niunlser  of 
families  served  over  a  40 -year  period  will  be 
approximately  five  times  the  number  in 
residence  at  any  one  time.  It  is  thus  con- 
servaUve  to  assert  that  the  new  low-rent  pro- 
gram will  eventually  brmg  new  life  and  hope 
to  4.000,000  families,  comprising  some  16.- 
000,000  persons.  The  majority  of  these  will 
be  children  in  the  impressionable  ages  at 
youth  when  the  benefits  of  living  in  decent 
housing  rather  than  in  the  squalor  of  the 
slums  will  have  a  lasting  effect  In  molding 
their  characters  as  future  American  citlaena. 

Although  the  Federal  contributions  for 
low-rent  projects  will  terminate  as  soon  as 
their  caftftal  costs  are  amortized,  their  use- 
fulness wlU  not  then  be  ended.  They  will 
continue  to  be  operated  by  the  local  authori- 
ties as  low-rent  housing  and  wUl  continue  to 
serve  low-Income  families  as  long  as  their 
useful  life  permits  and  as  long  as  they  are 
needed  In  the  locality. 
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Friday,  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leftTe  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment entitled  "Economy  in  the  Cost  at 


Public  Hou.stnf  Is  Assured  by  Provisions 

of  H.  R.  4009  •; 

EcoNomr  at  the  Cost  o»  Pvbuc  Hottsjnc  la 

ASSUXKD  BT   PSOVISIONS  OF  H.   E.   4009 

The  cost  of  public  housing  must,  in  the 
public  Interest,  be  held  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  limits  consistent  vrtth  producing 
adequate  dwellings  of  long-term  usefulness. 
The  United  States  Housing  Act  as  amended 
by  H.  B.  4009  will  have  three  principal  pro- 
visions limiting  project  costs: 

1.  Congressional  directive  to  secure  econ- 
omy. 

2.  Federal    approval    of    amoxuit   of    main 

construction  crjn tract. 

3.  Specific  dollar  cost  limits  on  dwelling 
construction  and  equipment. 

CONCSESSIONAL   DISECTrVt  TO  SWCCfM 
ECOKOMT 

The  act  as  amended  will  specifically  reqtilre 
that  every  contract  entered  Into  must  pro- 
vide that  the  project  shall  be  undertaiben 
In  such  a  manner  that  It  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials, 
and  economy  will  be  promoted  both  In  con- 
struction  and   administration  " 

A  similar  provision  in  the  present  act  has 
been  the  most  Important  and  the  most  ef- 
fective of  the  three  provisions  dealing  wMi 
project  costs.  The  local  authorities,  almost 
without  a  single  e«ceptlon,  have  followed 
this  provision  literally  and  seriously.  The 
PHA  and  its  predecessors  not  only  have  seen 
to  it  that  the  local  suthorltles  conform  to  this 
provision  but  nave  provided  much  technical 
advice  and  assistance  in  this  connection. 
The  projects  which  were  built  under  the 
UnitedSBrtsa  BooilDg  Act  are  of  the  sim- 
plest daslgB  eoBiMesit  with  providing  homes 
of  decent  minimum  standards  of  livability. 
They  are  planned  for  hard  and  continuous 
use  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  great 
attentton  was  given  to  selecting  durable  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  and  fscUitating  effi- 
cient operation.  Since  small  savings  in 
monthly  operating  costs  accumulate  to  large 
amounts  over  the  life  of  a  project.  si>ecial 
emphasis  was  laid  on  securing  such  future 
economies  even  though  this  tovolvea  some 
Increase  In  capital  costs. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  congressional  di- 
rective to  secure  economy  la  demonstrated 
by  the  actual  cost  record  of  the  present  low- 
rent  projects.  The  average  cost  per  dwell- 
ing. Including  every  Item  of  cost,  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Site: 

Acqxiisltion .^ tCSl 

Improvements  and  utility 

distribution    systems  ..         459 


and 


Pwelllng     construction 
equipment: 

Net   construction  cost 

Movable  equipment 


«1.  080 


$X 


11« 


Nondwelllng  structures 

▲rchitecttiral.        engineering        and 

superintendence 

Zx;cai  authority  overhead . 

Carrying  charges,  interest,  etc 


3,998 
126 


84 

lot 


Total  development  cast_. .    4,  649 

The  awmfB  total  development  cost  per 
room  aiurwiiHed  to  91.063. 

The  kjw  level  of  these  oasts  obtained  by 
the  local  aousing  authorities  Is  particularly 
significant  in  view  of  the  following  facts : 

1.  Nearly  half  at  the  projects  were  built 
on  the  sites  of  cleared  slums  which  are  more 
expensive  than  vacant  sites,  and  Involve  costs 
not  generally  incxirred  by  private  builders 
who  do  not  generally  build  on  sites  of  this 
character. 

a.  Low-rent  projects  generally  install  their 
own  utility  distribution  systems  for  elec- 
tricity, gas.  and  water,  rather  than  relying 
on  installations  provided  by  the  utility  com- 


panies, as  In  private  practice.  As  a  result, 
low -rent  project*  can  puixhase  their  utlliaes 
at  wholesale,  nuiking  savings  over  the  life 
of  the  projects  sufficient  to  pay  the  added 
capital  costs  several  times  over. 

3.  Most  of  the  projects  are  of  ftrepraoC 
construction,  resulting  in  Insurance  "—'Tigs 
of  approximately  ti  a  month,  or  about  $480 
per  dwelling  over  a  40-year  period. 

4.  The  dwelling  space  provided  has  been 
cut  down  to  a  minimum  for  decent  living, 
dining  rooms  have  been  abandoned,  and  eat- 
ing space  has  been  incorporated  in  the  living 
room  or  Utchen.  However,  public  housing 
has  provided  as  many  t)edrooms  as  possible 
in  order  to  aoconmiodate  families  with  sub- 
stantial n  mbers  of  children,  since  public 
housing  pays  greater  dividends  In  respect  to 
these  futine  citizens  than  m  respect  to  any 
otlier  age  group.  The  average  mambtT  at 
rooms  in  the  present  public  hauiiin  projects 
la  4.4  and  should  be  somewhat  larger  In  a  new 
program.  This  figure  of  4  4  rooms  is  one- 
half  a  room  larger  than  the  avenge  size  of  all 
tenar  t-occupied  urban  dwellings  In  tlie 
United  States  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1M7, 
and  is  seven -tenths  per  room  larger  than  tba 
average  sire  of  rental  pra}eets  insured  by 
FHA  during  the  period  when  the  preaent 
projects  were  being  built.  The  larger  num- 
ber ol  rooms  provided  In  public  housing,  of 
course,  involved  an  increase  in  capital  costs, 
but  greatly  iiMu-eaaed  the  usefulness  of  the 
projects  and  the  number  of  people  who  could 
be  accommodated. 

5  In  the  low-rent  program,  Oos^rbs  Mat 
required  tliat  i»-e vailing  wages  be  paid  to  aU 
laborers,  mechanics,  and  technicians  em- 
ployed in  the  development  or  admlnlstratloo 
of  the  projects.  This  is  a  very  proper  require- 
ment in  connection  with  any  program  of 
public  construction,  but  it  does,  however,  re- 
sult in  a  somewhat  higher  cost  for  public 
housing  than  for  private  housing  produced 
by  builders  who  do  not  pay  prevailing  wa^es. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  the  average  cost  of 
•4.649  Is  testimony  to  the  diligence  with 
which  local  authorities  and  the  PHA  have 
striven  to  carry  out  the  congressional  man- 
date to  secure  the  greatest  poEsible  econo- 
mies. The  same  provision  will  be  equally 
effective  In  securing  low  costs  imder  any  ex- 
tension of  the  low-rent  housing  program. 
asfltnaEMiNT  rem  FEOzaAi.  tmovML  or  xAm 

COIfSTXTXTlON    CONTaaCT 

The  act  as  amended  by  H.  R.  4000  requires 
that  no  award  of  the  main  construction  con- 
tract for  any  project  shall  be  made  imlfsi  the 
PHA  "taking  into  account  the  level  of  con- 
struction costs  prevailing  in  the  locality 
where  such  project  la  to  be  located,  "^hall  have 
specifically  approved  the  amount  of  mch 
main  construction  contract." 

The  PHA  requires  local  authorities  to  con- 
struct their  projects  under  lump-sum  con- 
tracts awarded  to  private  contractors  alter 
competitive  bidding.  Before  a  constrtictlon 
contract  can  be  let  by  a  local  authority,  the 
act  wHl  require  the  specific  approval  of  the 
amount  of  the  contract  by  PHA. 

This  approval  will  be  given  only  after  a 
thoroxjgh  review  as  to  the  suitability  and 
economy  of  the  proposed  design  and  as  to 
the  durabUlty  and  usefulness  of  the  pro- 
posed materials  and  equipment.  The  PHA 
would  also  be  required  to  malce  a  thorcugh 
review  of  the  current  levels  of  conatractlon 
costs  prevailing  in  the  locality  to  mske  cure 
that  ttie  amount  of  the  proposed  contract 
Is  in  line  with  these  ccst  levels. 

This  provision  of  the  act  gives  the  PHA  an 
effective  control  against  the  construction  of 
any  uneconomical  project  and  against  any 
Indation  of  construction  costs. 

SPECIFIC   ooLuat   COST   LiKm    OH    mn.i.Lim 

com STa  ULTIOR    AKD    KQtTmcXIfT 

The  original  cost  limits  en  dweUlng  con- 
struction In  the  United  States  BciKtog  Act 
have  not  been  revised  since  its  nsnsnrr  in 
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1937.  The  level  of  construction  corta  has 
mort  than  doubled  since  that  date,  and  the 
original  cost  limits  are  utterly  unrealistic 
today 

In  lieu  of  the  original  coat  UmiU  on  dwel- 
ling  faculties  of  tl.OOO  or  $1,250  per  room 
(depending  on  city  size).  H.  R.  4009  provides 
•  xxnKona  coat  limitation  on  dwelling  con- 
•tructlon  and  equipment  of  tl.TSO  per  room. 
In  order  to  meet  expected  higher  costs  In 
some  areas  and  to  permit  a  reasonable  de- 
free  of  latitude  In  the  event  of  any  future 
rlM  In  prices.  PHA  would  be  authorized. 
If  necessary,  to  increase  the  cost  limit  per 
room  by  not  more  than  $750,  This  increase 
In  the  authorized  cost  limit  would  be  avail- 
able only  If  the  PHA  Qnds  that  in  a  given 
geographies:  area  it  Is  not  otherwise  feasible 
to  construct  a  proposed  project  without 
■MllAiii  cf  sound  standards  of  design,  con- 
struction, and  livablllty.  and  only  If  there  is 
an  scute  need  for  such  housing  In  the 
locality. 

The  dollar  cost  llmiU  proposed  In  H.  R. 
4009  been  the  subject  of  careful  scrutiny 
both  by  the  PHA  and  by  a  number  of  local 
hcnateg  authonties.  They  are  as  low  as  it 
la  feasible  *o  set  them  without  defeating 
the  purposes  of  the  program,  at  least  In 
■ocne  localities. 

This  does  rot  mean  that  actual  project 
coats  »n  expected  to  equal  or  even  to  ap- 
proach these  limits  In  the  great  majority  of 
caaes.  Under  the  original  program,  the 
•wage  cost  per  room  of  projects  In  larger 
ctttaa  was  only  M  percent  of  the  applicable 
eoet  limit,  while  in  smaller  cities,  it  was  only 
71  percent  of  the  limit.  In  the  new  low- 
rent  housing  program  similar  experience 
wouW  be  had  m  respect  to  the  cost  limits 
proponed  in  H.  R.  4000. 

In  this  connection,  a  study  has  been  made 
of  the  costs  which  might  be  expected  If  a 
number  of  typical  existing  low -rent  proj- 
ects were  being  built  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  local  housing  authorities  asked 
their  eontracton  to  reestlmate  these  proj- 
ects on  the  basis  of  the  cost  levels  prevailing 
•t  the  end  of  1M9.  The  expected  average 
per  room  of  dwelling  constnoctlon  and 
pment  were  as  follows; 

Number  of 
Ooet  per  room:  projects 

$1.000-41J4B 8 

•1.230-41,498 7 

•  1.500-41.749 8 

•  1,750-41.900 7 

•2.000-42.249 5 

These  figures  Indicate  the  great  diversity 
In  the  cosu  which  are  to  be  expected  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  ranging  from 
Morthcm  States  where  ex*,  nsive  heating 
•quiiMuent  is  required  to  southern  areas 
where  tittle  or  no  heating  la  necessary.  The 
projects  represented  In  these  estimates  range 
from  very  simple  projects  In  small  commu- 
nities to  the  great  mulafamily  projects  which 
are  necessary  in  New  York  and  other  metro- 
politan centers. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  costs  would 
fo  over  the  proposed  normal  limit  of  41.760 
In  only  about  one-third  of  the  caaes,  and 
even  then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make 
full  use  of  the  addltloniil  authorized  amount. 
The  authorlzariou  to  exceed  the  normal  limit 
by  4750  per  room  l*.  however,  necessary  unless 
we  are  to  risk  depriving  great  metropolitan 
areas,  such  as  New  York.  Newark,  Chicago. 
Detroit.  P.i!:ade!phla.  and  Boston,  of  their 
rightful  chance  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram Price  levels  In  these  areas  are  high, 
not  only  for  housing  but  for  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  the  Income  taxes  paid  In 
such  municipalities  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  are  also  high.  Slum  conditions  In 
these  cities  are  fully  as  bad  as  elsewhere,  and 
low-income  families  ll\lng  In  these  cities 
should  not  be  deprived,  because  of  higher 
price  level*,  cf  the  :>ame  right  to  look  forward 


to  deceni;  homes  as  Is  accorded  citizens  In 
smaller  Communities. 

any  reduction  In  the  proposed 

Umtts  which  would  result  In  reducing 

5f  the  dwellings  in  public  hoii.sing 

stfrdlness  of  their  construction  would 

false  economy.    Public  housing  is 

I  long  life  of  hard  wear,  ana  the  use 

materials  and  of  well-built  equip- 

for  Itself  many  times  over  In  re- 

plerating  costs  over  a  long  period  of 

oiher  special  features  of  public  hous- 

which  are  not  usually  found 

residential  construction,  serve  to 

annlual  costs  down  and  reduce  Federal 

Such  economies,  which,  over 

a  project  far  exceed  the  additional 

Involved,  might  well  be  made 

if  cost  limits  were  set  too  low. 
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requirements  limiting  t^he  cost 
lousing  in  H.  R.  4009.  together  with 
of  economy  achieved  by  the  local 
and  PHA  on  the  present  program, 
sufficient  to  guarantee  that  the 
pdssible  costs  will  be  reached  on   a 
c  housing  program. 

and  Currency  Committee  of 
however,  noted  that  contentions 
been  advanced  that  the  cost 
housing  should  be  limited  by  law 
lotrest  levels  at  which  private  hous- 
produced.    The  committee  stated 
not  believe  that  these  contentions 
or  well  founded, 
place  the  fact  that  some  private 
being  produced  in  some  sections 
ntry  at  prices  of  96.000  or  47.000 
tablish  that  even  in  those  sections 
this  type  would  be  suitable  for  the 
long-term  use  required  in  public 
for  the  wide  range  of  family  sizes 
clifirly  should   be   accommodated   In 
assisted  projects. 

s^ond  place,  these  arguments  Ignore 
the  public  housing  program  Is 
program  which  must  be  workable 
of  the  country  where  there  Is 
need  for  such  housing.    The 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
pies  of  low  costs  cannot  be  ac- 
s  valid  basis  for  a  maximum  cos^ 
to  cover  all  conditions  everywhere 
as  vast  and  as  varied  as  ours, 
known   that   building  conditions 
vary  greatly  in  this  country.     In 
climatic  conditions  permit  lighter 
than  In  other  areas.     In  some 
he  entire  level  of  prices  and  In- 
iqwer  than  In  others.    It  follows  that 
costs  of  both  private  and  public 
will  be  relatively  low  In  some 
my  over-all  limitation  that  would 
r  ractical  effect  of  barring  construc- 
In  those  areas  would  be  manl- 
and  unreasonable. 
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E.YPBC1E3>    COSTS    UNDIX    NSW    PROCRAaC 

4  )09    authorises    maxlmimi   annual 

I  ins   which   would   suffice   to  cover 

a    total   development   cost   of 

(  00.    If  the  full  1,050.000  units  au- 

the  bin  are  provided,  the  average 

including  land,  dwelling  construc- 

ejulpment,  nondwelling  structures. 

and  engineers'  fees,  and  local  au- 

v^head  and  carrying  charges  would 

465  per  dwelling. 

course,  Impoa^sible  to  estimate  what 

eraffe   development   cost   of    low-rent 

ill  be  over  the  next  5  or  6  years. 

bails  of  expected  construction  costs, 

assunjlng   that   slum   lands   when  used 

down  to  use-value  with  the  aid 

-clearance  provisions  of  title  I. 

believed  that  the  total  development  cost 

of    low-rent    projects    should 

between  48,000  and  49.000. 

M  pected  costs,  taking  Into  con.sid- 

th(   fact    that    building   coses   have 
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more  than  doubled  since  the  original  pro- 
gram was  developed,  are  well  In  line  with 
the  low  costs  actually  achieved  on  the  pres- 
ent projects.  If  there  are  reductions  in  the 
level  of  building  costs  In  the  next  few  years, 
these  will,  of  course,  be  fully  reflected  in  the 
costs  of  public  housing  built  imder  the  new 
program. 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  provisions  of  H.  R.  4009  are 
amply  sufBclent  to  assure  that  maximum 
economy  and  efficiency  will  be  obtained  in 
the  new  low-rent  housing  program.  It  is 
strongly  tu'ged  that  these  provisions  be  ac- 
cepted as  recommended  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House,  and  that 
no  reduction  be  made  in  the  dollar-cost  limi- 
tations now  embodied  in  H.  R.  4009. 


Statement  Against  Proposal  To  Limit  the 
Costs  of  Public-Housing  Projects  to  the 
ATcrage  Cost  of  FHA-Insnred  Dwellings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  followin? 
statement  against  the  proposal  to  limit 
the  costs  of  oubllc-housing  projects  to 
the  average  cost  of  FHA-in:>ured  dwell- 
ings; 

Statement  Against  Proposal  To  Liscrr  rmt 
Costs  of  PtraLic-HousiNo  Projects  to  thx 
Average  Coer  or  FHA-Insubxd  Dwellings 
Prior  to  the  Senate  debate  on  the  proposed 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (S.  1070),  Mr.  Cain  and 
Mr.  Bricxer  submitted  an  amendment  (No. 
4-13-49 -Bt  to  limit  the  cost  of  publlc-hotis- 
Ing  pr')Jects  to  the  average  cost  of  FHA-ln- 
sured  dwellings.    This  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  46  to  38. 

The  FJrcjposed  amendment  was  objection- 
able and  unnecessary,  and  no  similar  amend- 
ment to  H.  R.  4009  should  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Hou.se. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  have 
stricken  out  the  present  requirement  in  the 
pending  biU  that  public-housing  projects 
be  so  built  that  "economy  will  be  promoted 
both  in  construction  and  administration." 
The  amendment  would  further  require  that 
the  cost  of  the  dwellings  in  public-housing 
projects  be  not  more  than  the  costs  of  new 
privately  built  dwelling  accommodations 
ctirrently  being  Insured  in  the  area  by  the 
Federal  Houauig  Administration. 

ADEQUATE   PROVISIONS   .%LHEADY    IN    BILL 

S.  1070  and  H.  R.  4009  alreadv  contain  re- 
strictions in  the  cost  of  low-rent  publicr 
housing  which  are  amply  sufficient  to  assure 
that  the  greatest  possible  economy  will  be 
achieved  consistent  with  the  provision  of 
housing  meeting  minimum  living  standards 
and  suitable  for  a  long  life  of  hard  usage.  In 
tl-e  first  place,  there  Is  a  revision  of  the  dol- 
lar-cost limits  per  room  which  increases  the 
orlgm.Hl  cost  limits  set  In  1937  In  keeping 
with  the  increases  In  buUding  costs  since 
that  date.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a 
provision  that  no  award  of  the  mam  con- 
struction contract  for  any  project  shall  be 
made  unless  the  PHA  has  speriflcaily  ap- 
proved the  amount  of  such  contract.  This 
approval  would  include  a  review  as  to  the 
suitability  and  economy  of  the  proposed  de- 
sign, and  would  also  be  based  upon  the  level 
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eg  eonstructlon  costs  prevailing  In  the  U>> 

cality.  In  the  third  place,  there  Is  a  Ann 
declaration  of  policy  by  the  Congress  that 
low-rent  projects  shall  "not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  econ- 
omy will  be  promoted  both  In  construction 
and  administration."  In  practice,  it  Is  this 
StMament  of  policy  which  In  the  original  act 
waa  most  efficacious  in  securing  low  costs. 

The  costs  secured  in  the  original  progiam 
amounted  to  only  44.649  per  dwelling,  includ- 
ing land  and  any  old  buildings  on  the  land, 
all  site  Improvements,  construction,  equip- 
ment, and  fees  and  overhead  costs.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  dollar-cost  limits  set  in  the  origi- 
nal act.  the  actual  costs  averaged  about  one- 
third  below  the  statutory  limit.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  low  costs  achieved  were  due 
to  the  unremitting  efforts  both  of  the  'xal 
authorities  and  the  PHA  to  achieve  the  lowest 
possible  costs  and  safeguard  the  use  of  public 
funds. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  have  re- 
pealed an  essential  part  of  the  congressional 
mandate  to  secure  low  costs  through  the  de- 
letion of  the  requirement  that  economy  will 
be  promoted  both  in  construction  and  In  ad- 
ministration The  present  language  of  S. 
1070  and  H  R  4009  In  this  r^pect  shoiUd 
most  certainly  be  retained. 

PaOPOSCD     AMDTOMENT    TINT  AIR    TO     PTTBLIC 
BOX7SINC 

The  requirement  that  the  cost  of  low-rent 
public  housing  be  not  more  than  the  cost 
of  new  privately  built  dwellings  Insured  by 
FHA  is  unfair  and  objectionable  on  a  num- 
ber of  counts. 

1.  It  Is  unfair  in  that  the  size  of  the  bi- 
dlvidual  dwellings  In  public- housing  projects 
is  larger  than  the  average  size  of  dwellings 
now  being  built  under  FHA.  Public  housing 
emphasizes,  and  properly  emphasizes,  provi- 
sion for  larger  families.  These  are  the  ones 
who  are  most  In  need  of  decent  housing  and 
they  are  the  ones  ^or  which  private  enter- 
prise makes  the  least  provision.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly wise  public  policy  to  make  the  great- 
est possible  provision  for  decent  bomas  for 
our  future  citizens  ratlxer  than  allow  them 
to  grow  up  m  the  alums.  In  accordanee  with 
this  policy,  the  original  low-rent  projects 
average  4.4  rooms  per  dwelling.  Under  a  new 
program  It  Is  Intended  that  this  average 
be  substanttally  tnerawad.  In  contrast,  the 
FHA  large-seals  projaets  built  st  the  same 
time  as  the  orlglMd  low-rent  projects  aver- 
aged only  3.7  vooBs  per  dwelling  and  the 
ones  being  built  today  are  even  smaller.  To 
require  that  public  hoxising  projects  meet 
the  cost  of  FHA  projects  would  make  It  al- 
most Impossible  to  provide  the  larger  units 
which  public  housing  could  and  should  pro- 
vide. 

2.  Low-rent  |vopects  are  buUt  for  a  long 
life  of  very  hard  usage.  Szceptlonally  dur- 
able materials  and  well-built  equipment  ar« 
Insisted  upon  and  the  extra  capital  costs  in- 
volved in  their  use  is  paid  for  many  times 
over  through  reduced  operating  costs  during 
the  long  life  of  the  projects.  FHA  projects, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  place  the  same 
emphasis  on  Iong-t«nm  life  and  low  operat- 
ing costs.  In  this  connection  It  is.  there- 
fore, manifestly  xinfair  to  require  that  pub- 
lic housing  meet  PHA  costs.  Such  a  provi- 
sion. If  enacted,  would  make  it  far  mora 
difficult  to  build  low-rent  housing  projects 
which  would  achieve  econcnnies  of  operation 
over  a  long  period,  and  because  of  increased 
annual  costs  and  resulting  Federal  cantrlbu- 
tlons  would  be  a  measure  of  very  falsa 
economy. 

S.  Public-housing  projects  hsve  In  general 
been  built  of  flreixwrf  or  fire-resistant  con- 
struction. As  a  result,  the  cost  at  fire  insur- 
ance, together  with  all  other  coverages,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  low  average  figure  aC 
only  M  cents  per  dwelling  per  month  or 
43  12.per  year  This  Is  believed  to  be  at  leaaC 
$1  a  month  less  than  the  comparable  cost  to 


private  owners,  and  over  a  40-year  period 
would  result  In  a  saving  in  Federal  annual 
contributions  of  4480,  a  very  substantial 
fraction  of  the  entire  capital  cost.  In  con- 
trast, FHA  projects  are  generally  not  of  fire- 
proof construction.  Therefcre,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  make  low-rent  projects  meet  the 
FHA  costs,  and  such  a  provision  If  insisted 
upon  would  result  In  increased  costs  of  oper- 
ation— another   measure   of   false   economy. 

4.  The  low-rent  projects  embody  many 
other  special  features  designed  to  Insure  low 
anntial  costs  of  operation  with  subsequent 
savings  In  Federal  contributions.  For  ex- 
ample, most  low-rent  projects  have  Included 
utility-distribution  systetns  which  permit  the 
purchase  of  utilities  sucb  as  water,  elec- 
tricity, and  gas  at  wholesale  rates.  The 
savings  over  a  40-year  period  pay  for  the  ad- 
ditional capital  costs  of  such  installations 
several  times  over.  Such  features  are  not 
embodied  in  most  FHA-lnsured  dwellings. 
Here  again  the  insistence  on  meeting  FHA 
cost  levels  woxild  be  a  measure  of  false  econ- 
omy Indeed. 

5.  Under  the  terms  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  prevailing  wages  or  fees  must 
be  paid  to  all  architects,  teclinical  engineers, 
draftsmen,  technicians,  laborers,  and  me- 
chanics employed  in  the  development  and 
administration  of  low-rent  housing  projects. 
This  Is  a  very  projjer  requirement  in  connec- 
tion with  a  program  of  public  construction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  paid  on  much 
of  the  FHA-lnsured  construction,  particularly 
single  houses,  fall  substantially  below  the 
level  of  wages  paid  purstiant  to  statute  In 
the  construction  of  low-rent  projects.  It 
would,  under  these  conditions,  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  require  that  the  low-rent  projects 
meet  the  FHA  average  cost. 

For  the  above  reasons  no  amendment  of 
this  nature  should  be  made  to  H.  R.  4009. 
The  provisions  of  the  present  bill  are  amply 
sufficient  to  Insure  the  greatest  possible  econ- 
omy In  the  development  of  low-rent  housing 
projects.  The  past  record  of  the  local  au- 
thorities and  the  PHA  guarantee  that  tha 
lowest  poaslble  coeu  will  be  actalaved  in  any 
new  program  which  Congrsaa  nam  auUuxlnc. 


Statemeat  Aftnsf  fntponl  of  Fati 
Dollar  Income  Limits  for  Aiimission  to 
Low-Reot  Hoasinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPEIESKNTATIVKS 
Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr,  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the    Rkcoro,    I   include    the    followini: 
statement : 
9rATncKNT     AcAnrsT     Paoi>o8Ai.     oar     Pnom 

DOLLAS    INCOMS    LIMIT8    FOB    AOBCSSION    TO 
LOW-EtXNT    H0USIM6 

Prior  to  the  Senate  debate  on  the  pro- 
posed ••Housing  Act  of  1948"  (S.  1070),  Mr. 
BainrMa  submitted  an  amendment  (Ifo.  4- 
la-tt  B)  to  (sovide  fixed  dollar  income  limits 
of  41-300  and  41.300  for  admission  to  low-rent 
hollaing.  Tills  amendment  was  not  called 
up  by  its  sponsor  during  the  debate  in  the 
Senate,  and  accordingly  no  action  was  taken 
on  the  proposal. 

T%e  proposed  amendment  was  objectlaa- 
able  and  unnecessary,  and  no  nitniinr 
amendment  to  H.  R.  4009  to  provide  any 
fixed  dollar  income  limits  should  be  agreed 
to  by  the  House. 


Tlie  proposed  ammdment  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  admisisoQ  of  any  person  or  fam- 
ily Into  public  housing  with  an  Income  In 
excess  of  41.500  per  annum  If  the  project  la 
located  in  a  covmty  or  parish  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  100.000  persons  or  with 
an  income  in  excess  of  41.200  in  smaller 
counties  or  parishes.  Income  limits  for  con- 
tinued occupancy  would  be  10  percent  higher. 
No  Federal  contributions  could  be  made  for 
the  op>eration  of  public  housing  If  any  unit 
were  occupied  by  a  person  cr  family  with  an 
Income  in  excess  of  the  specified  limits,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  tenant's  misrepresen- 
tation of  his  income  or  during  the  period 
while  a^  over-income  tenan*  Is  being  evicted. 
Any  citizen,  association  or  corporation  could 
sue  for  the  recovery  of  any  Federal  contri- 
butions paid  in  violation  of  this  section, 
and  could  also  recover  a  penalty  eqiial  to  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  contribution. 

It  Is  impossible  in  our  country  with  Its 
wide  diversity  of  ecoaocnlo  conditions  to  set 
any  Nation-wide  dollar  limit  for  admission 
to  public  housing  projects.  Any  limit  which. 
In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  great  met- 
ropolitan cttiters,  would  permit  the  admis- 
sion of  families  who  are  in  desperate  need 
of  decent  housing,  would  be  so  high  as  to  be 
meaningless  In  smaller  cooununitiea.  Con- 
versely, If  a  limit  were  set  that  was  realistic 
for  smaller  communities,  particularly  in  the 
routh.  It  would  be  utterly  unrealistic  In  lar- 
ger dUes.  The  fact  that  two  Unuts  (41.200 
and  41.500)  were  specified  in  the  proposed 
amendment  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
range,  nor  does  the  relating  of  these  limits 
to  coimty  populations  provide  a  realistic  base 
for  differential. 

Under  the  present,  act,  the  setting  of  in- 
come limits  is  left  to  the  varlotis  local  au- 
thorities, who  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  local  conditions.  The  Income  limits  set 
by  them  are  determined  after  careful  study 
of  local  needs  and  are  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Public  Bousing  Administration.  Tha 
Income  limits  which  have  actual!  v  been  set 
for  families  of  average  size  run  from  41.300 
to  about  41.700.  In  almost  50  percent  of 
the  localities,  the  Income  Umlu  fall  between 
41.000  and  42.000,  with  another  29  percent 
falling  between  42.000  and  42,300.  The  sver- 
aft  maximum  income  for  admission  Is  41.947. 
Thla  average  of  maximum  income  limits, 
of  course.  Ls  far  higher  than  the  average  in- 
come of  the  tenants  who  are  admitted.  For 
example.  In  the  first  half  of  I94€.  the  average 
income  of  families  admitted  to  low-rent 
projects  was  only  41,481,  or  24  percent  below 
the  average  of  the  maximum  limits. 

The  present  method  of  setting  Income 
limits  has  worked  well  in  practice,  and  the 
limits  set  by  the  local  anthorlUes  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  their  respective  com- 
mtmltles. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  objectionable 
on  the  further  ground  that  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  adjustment  of  Income  limits 
with  changing  economic  conditions.  With- 
in the  past  8  years,  the  cost  of  living  has 
Increased  by  70  percent,  and  income  limits 
set  on  a  realistic  base  before  the  war  have 
had  to  be  increased  by  somewhat  similar 
amounts  today.  Conversely,  in  an  era  of 
falling  prices,  downward  revisions  to  income 
limits  would  be  In  order.  Such  revisions  in 
line  with  changing  economic  conditions  are 
possible  (and  under  H.  R.  4009  are  re- 
quired) when  Income  limits  are  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  local  authorities,  but 
they  would  not  be  possible — at  least  rapidly 
enough — if  ranbodied  in  long-term  perma- 
nent legislation. 

Finally,  the  admintstrattve  provisions  of 
the  proposed  amendment  are  burdensome 
and  restrictive,  and  the  proposed  penalties 
are  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  offenses.  For  the  mere  ad- 
mission of  one  over-income  family,  a  whola 
project  would  be  penalised  by  the  denial  of 
an   entire   years   Federal   contribution.     A 
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penalty  of  like  »m(nint  woiUcl  be  given  to 
an  Informer  who  brought  siiit.  These  ad- 
min lat  rat  Ive  prorlston*  and  penalties  In 
themselves  reveal  the  fact  that  the  Intent  of 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  was  not  a 
bona  tide  ln:ent  to  properly  restrict  the  in- 
esHM  of  teuanu  in  public  housing,  but  is 
ntlMr  an  intent  to  undermine  and.  If  poa- 
iUiic.  destroy   the   whole   low-rent  housing 


Any  amendment  which  attempts  to  set 
speciflc  dollar  limits  for  admission  to  low- 
reiit  hotisln^  projecu  Is  open  to  similar  ob- 
jection, and  any  such  proposed  amendment 
to  ■.   R.   4009   should    be   rejected   by   the 


Stateneat  Afainst  Propoul  To  Reqair* 
Equivalent  EUmiaatioB  of  Slum  Dwell- 
inf  at  a  Part  of  tiie  Low-Rent  Hoas- 
inf  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PZNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THI  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicotB,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment against  the  proposal  to  require 
equivalent  elimination  of  .slum  dwellings 
*s  a  part  of  the  low-rent  housing  pro- 
Kram: 

•TATCSrtJCT  AGAINST  PSOPOSAL  TO  KEQIHSE 
EOlIVAl-EN-r  CIMINATION  OT  SLUM  DWILL- 
INCIS    Ad    A    PAMT    OT    THM    LOW-KENT    HOUSING 

nocaAM 

Prior  to  the  Senate  debate  on  the  proposed 
Houimg  Act  of  1M9  (S.  1070 »,  Mr.  Cain  and 
Mr.  Baicxca  submitted  an  amendment  (No. 
4-21 -4»  A)  to  restore  the  provisions  in  the 
CHlglnal  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
requiring  the  equivalent  elimination  of  slum 
dwellings  en  a  one-to-one  basis  as  a  part  of 
the  low-rent  housing  program.  (ThU  orig- 
inal provision  U  repealed  by  S.  1070  and  H.  R. 
4009.  and  the  proposed  amendment  would 
strike  out  this  repeal.)  The  proposed 
amendment  would  also  require  that  such 
equivalent  elimination  be  carried  out  under 
local  police  powers  and  be  accomplished 
within  1  year  after  the  low-rent  housing  u 
available  for  occupancy  This  amendment 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  50 
to  22 

Although  everyone  heartily  endorses  the 
objective  of  eliminating  slums  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  proposed  amendment  Is  not  a 
sound  or  feasible  method  for  securing  this 
objective  and  Is  contrary  to  the  entire  phi- 
losophy of  H.  R  4009.  Any  such  amendment 
Is  unwise  and  unworkable  and  should  be 
rejected  by  the  Hotise. 

The  present  provisions  In  H.  R.  4009  are 
the  result  of  the  most  careful  deliberations 
by  the  Congress  and  lu  committees  over  a 
5-year  period.  The.*e  studies  have  shown 
that  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing, 
although  closely  Interrelated,  are  in  reality 
two  separate  matters.  These  two  programs 
are  therefore  dealt  with  separately  in  H.  R. 
4009  The  responsibility  for  removing  slums 
Is  embodied  in  title  I.  The  responsibility  for 
rehousing  slum  families  of  low  income  U  em- 
bodied in  title  n.  The  bill  clearly  recognizes 
.that  although  a  large  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram is  necsasary  to  facilitate  slum  clear- 
ance, slum  ciearanes  Is  not  s  part  of  low- 
rent  housing. 
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elimination  should  properly  be  un- 

inder  the  provisions  of  title  I.    To 

as  part  of  the  low-rent  program 

accomplish  the  purposes   which 

and  would  only  serve  to  hinder 

the  carrying  out  of  the  low-rent 

for  the  following  reasons: 

t   dwellings   must    be   provided 

can  be  torn  down,  and  equlv- 

.  If  required  as  a  part  of  the 

sing  program,  would  have  to  be 

til   this  Is  done.      (Incidentally. 

amendment  Includes  no  provl- 

diferment  and  is  doubly  unworkable 

arcount.)      When  such  elimination 

accomplished,  additional  low-rent 

^ould  have  to  be  provided   before 

m    clearance   could    go   forward. 

thus,  of   necessity,   be  a   per- 

of  at  least  one  Installment 

elimination  which  could  never 

up  with. 

shortages  are  more  desperately 

families  of  low  Income  than   for 

any  other  Income  group.     The 

of  the  slums  today  Is  one  of  the 

aspects  of  the  whole  slum-ho'os- 

In  many  cases  two.  three,  and 

families  are  crowded  into  dwell - 

which   would    Ije   Inadequate   for 

A  sound  housing  program 

provide  for  very  substantial 

the  supply  of  hoijging  available 

of  low  Income.     AStatutory  re- 

that  one  slum  dwelllni?  be  ellm- 

very  new  low-rent  dwelling,  would 

utely  Impossible  to  achieve  thU 

Increase  in  the  supply  of  decent 

hsusing. 
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acute    housing    shortages   will 
cities  in  the  immediate  future  to 
>ulk  of  their  low-rent  projects  on 
Equivalent  elimination,  if  in- 
part  of  the  low-rent  program, 
n^essity.  In  such  cases,  have  to  be 
by  off-site  elimination.     Con- 
invest  Igatlons    over    a    period    of 
repeatedly  demonstrated  how  Im- 
Is,  under  present  conditions,  to 
sort  of  slum  elimination  through 
3f  police  power.    Additional  funds 
elimination  and  additional  ma- 
therefore  be  required  as  part 
rent  housing  program  If  equiv- 
ation  were  InsLsted  upon.     This 
.  conflict  With  the  slum-clear- 
of  title  I.  and  lead  to  admln- 
and  duplication, 
valent    elimination    were    made 
low-rent   pr<j«?ram.  substandard 
«4ould  be  eliminated  wherever  this 
easily  and  economically  be  done 
conditions.      The    dwellings 
would,  of  neces.Mty,  be  scattered 
through   all   of   the   slums  and 
of  the  various  cities.    Anyone 
i4ited  slums  where  scattered  units 
removed   will    testily   as   to   the 
ess    of    such    a    procedure. 
old  dwellings  are  removed  from 
the  abandoned  sites  accumulate 
become  new  eyesores  and  new 
1  wealth  and  decency.    The  unihed 
tlon  of  slum  areas,  with  pro- 
pfjper  reuse  of  the  reclaimed  sites, 
only  through  a  unified  slum 
program  such  as  that  In  title  I  of 
cannot  be  achieved  through  an 
elimination    provision    added    to 

housing  title. 

1  and  substantial  start  on  the 

of  sliuns  from  our  American 

made  with  the  funds  provided 

If  the  Congress  desires  to  step 

-clearance  program,  this  can  be 

at  some  future  date  through  an 

funds  made  available  for  this 

would,  however.  b«  unsound  to 

Increiise  In  the  slum-clearance 

inserting    an    equivalent 
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elimination    requirement    In    the    low-rent 
housing  title. 

The  various  localities,  under  the  terms  of 
H.  R.  4009,  will  themselves  determine  the 
manner  In  which  to  proceed  with  their  local 
programs  of  slum  clearance  and  low-rent 
housing.  This  is  as  It  should  be,  for  the 
conditions  in  the  cities  of  this  country  are 
too  diverse  to  warrant  the  imposition  of  iron- 
clad procedures  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  some  cities  slum  clearance  may  go  for- 
ward in  the  near  futin-e  with  the  aid  given 
In  title  I.  Other  cities  may  find  It  more  in 
keeping  with  local  needs  to  first  provide  s 
considerable  amount  of  low-rent  housing, 
and  then,  when  conditions  permit,  proceed 
with  slum  clearance  under  title  I.  supple- 
menting this  with  a  more  extensive  use  of 
the  police  power  to  require  the  closing  and 
demolition  of  slum  dwellings. 

If  the  Federal  Government  provides  ade- 
quate financial  assistance  for  slum  clearance 
and  low-rent  housing,  the  local  governments 
and  their  public  agencies  can  be  trusted  to 
carry  cut  these  programs  In  the  manner  l>e8l 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. The  testimony  of  mayor  after 
mayor  Indicates  the  willingness  and  over- 
whelming desire  of  their  cities  to  eliminate 
their  slums  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Con- 
gress does  not  need  to  tell  them  exactly  how 
this  should  be  done,  and  should  not,  there- 
fore. Insist  on  a  one-for-one  requirement  for 
equivalent  elimination. 

Both  experience  and  logic  have  proved  that 
an  equivalent  elimination  requirement  as 
part  nf  the  low-rent  housing  program  la 
neither  feasible  nor  in  keeping  with  sound 
public  policy.  Any  amendment  of  this  na- 
ture should,  therefore,  be  rejected  by  the 
House. 


An»wer  to  Confressman  Herter'$  State- 
ment in  Concessional  Record  of  June 
15, 1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  I•XNNSTLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Friday,  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  an- 
swer to  Congressman  Hertcrs  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  15 
1949: 

Answek  to  Co.vgrissaian  Hertth  s  Statxment 
IN  CoNcaissioN.\L  Rktord  or  June  15.  1949 
The  Director  of  the  Budget.  In  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Sabath  of  June  6.  in  respect  to  the 
low-rent  housing  program,  stated  that  "the 
maximum  cost  under  the  proposed  program 
could  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  which  would 
belnvolved  in  direct  construction."  Mr 
^'"n  in  a  statement  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNOKFSsiONAi.  RzcoKo.  page  A3719.  ques- 
tioned the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 

ITie  statement  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  18  In  accord  with  the  facU.  and  his 
conclusion  Is  fully  Justified,  as  shown  In  this 
memorandum.  The  figures  used  in  the  body 
of  thU  memorandum  relate  to  the  program 
of  1.050.000  units,  jut  figures  for  the  reduced 
program  of  810,000  are  shown  In  the  last  two 
paragraphs. 

It  U  correct,  as  Mr.  Hzxteu  points  out  tn 
his  statement,  that  the  ma.»lmum  contrlbu- 
Uou    rate   authorized    under    H.    R.    4009    U 
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4>4  percent  upon  total  development  cost. 
Such  maximum  contributions  could  be  p«M 
over  a  maximum  period  of  -M  years. 

The  maximum  contribution  authorization 
amounts  to  $400.000XX)0  per  year  for  a  pro- 
gram of  l.OSO.COO  'inits.  The  maximum 
amount  of  development  cost  on  which  4^4 
percent  contrtbutiona  could  be  paid  out  of 
the  MOO.000.000  contribution  authorization 
would  be  18389.000.000.  This  Is  the  eflectlve 
upper  limit  on  the  total  development  cost  for 
1,050.000  units. 

WHY  icAzzifUM  ccwraiExrnows  abz  coirraAcrrD 
roB 
If  maximum  contributions  were  paid  In 
every  year  for  every  project,  and  if  such 
maximum  contributions  extended  for  the 
maximum  of  40  years  on  every  project,  the 
aggregate  of  the  contributions  wotild  exceed 
the  total  uevelopcent  cost  of  the  projects. 
But  the  pa3rment  of  such  maximum  contri- 
butions for  all  projects  for  the  maximum 
period  could  never  happen  In  actual  prac- 
tice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  contribu- 
tion paid  for  a  project  in  any  year  Is  limited 
to  the  actual  cash  deficit  Incurred  in  such 
year  by  the  local  authority  in  the  low-rent 
operation  of  the  project.  Contributions 
which  are  substantially  leas  than  the  mazl- 
mxun  contribution  will  be  required  for  most 
projects  In  most  years.  Hcwever,  the  pay- 
ment of  maximum  contributions,  when 
needed,  is  permitted  under  contracts  entered 
into  with  local  authorities  for  two  principal 
reasons: 

L  In  bad  years  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion will  be  available,  if  required,  in  order 
to  achieve  rents  within  the  means  of  low- 
Income  families. 

S.  Ifsximum  annual  contributions  will  be 
available.  If  needed,  (or  the  payment  o(  In- 
terest and  amortisation  on  the  bonds  sold 
to  private  investors.  This  pledge  of  maxi- 
mum contributions  provides  security  for  the 
largest  possible  debt  service  and  thus  accel- 
erates amortization  and  saves  interest. 

annuai,  coNTaiFtrnojTs  AcrrAixT  aaQuiam  roa 
1,050,000  tjKrrs 

Although  on  these  contracts  ninning  over 
a  long  term  of  years  It  is  necessary  to  have 
contributions  available  to  meet  the  maxi- 
mum needs  which  may  occur  in  some  few 
years,  this  does  not  imply  that  the  maxi- 
mum will  be  paid  in  every  year.  Quite  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  Under  the  present  pro- 
gram the  annual  contributions  paid  have 
amounted  to  only  58.5  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount.  It  has  been  very  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  on  the  new  program 
the  annual  contributions  will  not  exceed 
77  3  percent  of  the  authorized  maximum. 
This  would  restat.  under  H  R.  40C9  as  re- 
ported, in  actual  contributions  averaging 
•309.000.000  for  1.050,000  units  over  the  period 
during  which  contributions  are  actually  paid. 

The  contributions  would  also,  in  general, 
terminate  substantially  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  maximum  40-year  period.  How 
soon  they  will  terminate  depends  upon  the 
interest  rates  which  are  secured  when  per- 
manent bonds  on  the  project  are  sold.  If 
Interest  rates  averaging  l",  percent  are  ob- 
tained, as  Is  new  expected,  total  amortiza- 
tion wou^d  be  completed  in  SB  yean,  and 
contributions  would  cease  at  that  time.  If 
the  average  interest  rates  are  as  high  as 
3'^  percent,  amortization  can  be  completed 
and  Federal  contributions  terminated  in  93 
years. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  actual  con- 
trlbutlcns  to  be  paid  over  the  life  of  a  pro- 
fram  for  1.060.000  tmtts  wfU  not  exceed  nine 
to  ten  billion  dollars,  as  stated  in  the  reply 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

racssMT  VAL0S  or  coarruBtnroNs  n«  BZLAiioir 
TO  canrai  cost  or  i.oso.ooo  units 
As  wr.s  pointed  out  In  Mr.  Sabath 's  origi- 
nal inquiry  of  Jtiue  1,  the  present  valtie  of 


these  future  payments  should  be  discounted 
to  obtain  their  present  value  if  a  compariaoQ 
Is  to  be  made  lietween  them  and  the  capital 
cost  of  the  projects.  Since  the  cost  of  long- 
term  money  to  the  Federal  Qcvemment  is 
SV^  percent,  it  is  appropriate  to  discount 
these  payments  at  that  rate  of  intereet.  Tli« 
present  value  of  the  actual  contributions 
woulc  thus  be  approximately  •d.fiHMMW.OOO. 
When  this  present  value  of  actual  contribu- 
tions is  compared  with  ttie  present  maximum 
capital  cost  of  1.050,000  units  (•a.889.000.- 
000).  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  con- 
tribiitions  to  be  paid  will  actually  be  some- 
wliat  less  than  75  percent  of  the  capital  cost 
of  the  projects.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
present  value  of  contributions  could  ever 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  full  cost  of  the 
projects. 

OONTElBtmONS  FOB   PBOCBAlf  OT  810,000  XTNTrS 

The  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  in 
their  caucus  of  June  21  proposed  a  reduction 
It  the  program  to  8)0.000  units  with  maxi- 
mum contributions  of  $308,000,000  per  year. 
Under  stich  a  program,  the  above  figures 
would  t;e  correspondingly  reduced.  The 
actual  expected  contributions  would  average 
Just  under  t340.000.000  per  year,  and  their 
segregate  over  29  years  wcuid  be  approxi- 
mately M.900.0004X)0.  The  present  value  of 
such  contributions  discounted  at  2'2  percent 
would  be  just  under  H.SWO.COO.OOO  or  some- 
what less  than  three-fourths  of  the  actual 
cost  (18.844,000.000)  of  tiie  810.000  units 
which  could  be  buUt  under  the  rerised  pro- 
gram. 

Thus,  for  both  the  original  program  tn 
H.  R.  4009  and  for  the  reduced  program,  it 
is  apparent  that,  when  properly  computed, 
the  cost  of  the  contributions  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oo?ernment  will  actually  be  called  on 
to  pay  will  not  exceed,  but  will  in  fact  be 
substantially  less  than  the  capital  cost  of 
the  projects. 


Brief  Explauiation  of  Asoval  Coatribo- 
tioiu  System  Under  H.  R.  4009  WkJi 
ProTisioB  for  810,000  Dwefiincs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENVSTt-VAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recobd,  I  include  the  following  brief 
explanation  of  the  annual  contributloas 
system  under  H.  R  4009  with  provision 
for  810,000  dwellings: 

Bbixt  Explanattoit  or  AmrtTAi.  Comtbibu- 
nms  Ststem  Uwdeh  H  R.  40C9  With  Pbo- 
nsaon  roa  810,000  Owkluhgs 

H.  R.  4000  continues  the  system  of  l^ed- 
eral  annual  contrfbntiotis  which  have  proved 
so  successful  in  the  present  low-rent  hous- 
ing program.  These  Federal  annual  con- 
tributions, together  with  local  contributions 
(made  through  the  exemption  of  projects 
from  taxation)  ars  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  low  rents  within  the  means  of  fami- 
lies oomlng  from  the  tUvmm. 

The  maximum  snnnal  ctMitributioQ  which 
can  be  paid  in  any  one  year  on  a  given 
project  is  limited  under  H.  R.  4009  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  development  cost  of  the 
project,  the  percentage  being  2  percent 
greater  than  the  applicable  going  Federal 
rate  of  interest.  Since  the  going  Fedscal 
rate  of  interest  is  now  2'-,  percent.  th« 
annual  contribution  rate  would  be  4'^  per- 


cent on  contracts  entered  into  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Ttxe  maximum  annual  contributions  whicli 
could  be  contracted  for  H.  R.  4009  as  re- 
duced are  •308.000,000  per  year.  On  the 
basis  of  the  present  maximum  annual  oon- 
trllHitlon  rate  this  would  be  suflklent  to  pro- 
vide contributions  on  projects  with  a  total 
development  cost  of  $6, 844.000 jOOO.  On  a 
project  costing  »1 .000^)00  the  maximum  an- 
nual contribution  would  be  $45,000  per  year. 

The  annual  contribution  thus  determined 
is  the  maximum  amount  wliich  can  be  paid 
in  any  one  year.  Tlie  amount  actually  paid 
is  limited  to  the  cash  deficit  incurred  by  ttie 
project  during  the  year,  that  is.  to  the  total 
annual  cost  including  debt  service,  less  the 
amount  of  rent  actually  collected.  In  prac- 
tice, annual  contributions  are  rarely.  If  ever, 
paid  in  the  maximum  amount.  For  example, 
on  the  low-rent  projects  developed  under  the 
original  United  SUtes  Hotising  Act.  the  an- 
nual contributions  actually  paid  have  aver- 
aged only  58.5  percent  of  the  maximum 
amount  which  could  have  been  paid.  Under 
the  new  program  It  is  anticipated  that  not 
more  than  about  tliree -quarters  of  the  max- 
imum amount  wtD  be  paid  on  the  average. 

The  anntial  contributions  under  H.  R. 
4009  may  be  paid  over  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 40  years.  Since  they  are  not  needed 
after  the  payment  of  debt  service  on  capi- 
tal cost  is  terminated,  the  PHA  contracts 
provide  that  contributions  cease  at  an  earlier 
date  if  capital  costs  are  liquidated  earlier. 
With  the  Interest  rates  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  tn  todays  marlcet.  It  is  estimated 
that  capital  costs  can  be  liquidated  in  39  to 
S3  yeuB  instead  of  running  on  to  the  full 
40  years  permitted. 

CSX  or  AWHtTAL  COWTBIB U'l lU N B  AS  SBCtlBlTT    Of 
CAPITAL     mtANCINO 

As  used  in  the  low-rent  housing  prograav, 
the  annual  contributions  serve  not  only  for 
the  reduction  of  rents,  but  also  serve  as 
sectiTlty  for  the  bonds  issued  by  the  local 
housing  authorities  to  cover  the  capital  costs 
of  their  projects.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
present  act.  and  tmder  H.  R.  4009  the  annual 
contributions  are  pledged  to  the  bondholders. 
The  finandi^  is  so  arranged  that  the  annual 
debt  service  (Including  interest  and  amor- 
tization) does  not  exceed  the  maximum  con- 
tribution wliich  may  be  paid  if  aacasaary. 
The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  scdemnly 
piadgad  to  the  payment  of  the  annual  con- 
tilbattons  contracted  for,  and  under  the  pro- 
Tislons  of  H.  R.  4009  the  bonds  of  the  local 
authorities  will  thus  be  an  almost  risUeas 
security. 

The  exceptkxial  quality  of  tiila  aeuutilg 
will  malce  it  possible  for  local  auttMrttles  to 
borrow  at  substantially  lower  interest  rates 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  zbAe  to  achieva. 
and  to  secure  private  financing  for  virtually 
the  entire  capital  cost  of  their  projects,  ft 
is  believed  tliat  in  the  present  mvket  inter- 
est rates  of  somewtiat  less  than  3  percent 
should  be 


aoTAWTACxs   or  THx   AWinrAL   coNTBiBtrnoica 

STsms 

The  annual  contributions  system  has 
proved  to  be  an  effldent.  flexible,  and  eco- 
nomical method  for  '■^"''Tiiitf  li^  Fed«al 
aid  to  low-rent  hcusing.  lldi  ivatem  1mm  % 
distinct  advantage  over  a  system  of  capital 
granu. 

Capital  grants  would  have  to  be  paid  in 
ftUl  as  soon  as  a  low-rent  project  is  built, 
despite  tile  fact  that  these  grants  would  serve 
to  provide  a  aontJotHm  beneilt  to  low-lacoaaa 
families  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Cndsr 
the  annual  contrlbiitlaaa  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  coat  a(  these  beneflu  la 
spread  over  future  years  rather  tlian  burden- 
ing today's  taxpayer  with  the  ftill  cost  oC 
subsidy  fOr  a  long  term  of  years.  The  an- 
anal  fnatrtfcqttops  system  thus  puts  low- 
rent  hooifBg  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  similar 
to  other  programs  of  social  twtterment. 
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The  annual  contributions  system  make* 
tt  posalble  to  limit  the  assistance  given  In 
Any  year  to  the  exact  amount  required  In 
•uch  year.  In  good  tUnes,  the  annual  con- 
tributions needed  are  only  a  fraction  of  the 
maximum  amount,  while  the  fvUl  amount 
can  be  paid  in  leas  {H'oeperous  periods  If  this 
Is  necessary.  Capital  grants,  on  the  other 
hand.  «o\ild  have  to  be  made  In  advance 
and  the  reduction  In  rent  seciured  by  them 
would  be  the  same  In  every  year.  Once  given. 
no  reduction  In  the  amount  of  a  capital 
grant  would  be  possible  In  respect  to  future 
years  which  require  less  than  maximum 
subsidy. 

Morcorer.  under  the  annual  contrlt>utlon9 
WfWimm.  it  is  expected  that  tt  will  be  possible 
to  limit  the  annual  contributions  payments 
to  substantially  less  than  the  40  years  per- 
mitted under  H.  R.  4009.  No  corresponding 
reduction  would  be  possible  in  respect  to  a 
project  aasUted  by  a  capital  grant. 

Finally.  If  capital  grants  were  made  they 
would  either  have  to  be  met  by  immediate 
large  iq;^>roprlatlons  sutxtantially  equal  to 
ths  cost  of  the  projects  or  else  the  Federal 
Treasury  would  be  called  upon  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  through  an  increase  In  the 
national  debt.  Under  the  annual  contribu- 
tions system,  on  the  other  hand,  local  au- 
thorities are  enabled  to  raise  substantially 
the  entire  cost  of  their  projecU  from  the  sals 
of  bonds  to  private  Investors.  The  annual 
contributions  system  has  thus  made  tt  possi- 
ble to  finance  the  capital  cost  of  low-rent 
housing  at  very  low  rates  of  Interest,  with 
little  or  no  recourse  to  Federal  borrowing 
amd  with  little  or  no  increase  in  the  national 
debt. 


BcBcfitt  to  Rural  Nonfann  Areas  Under 
H.  R.  4009  Throagh  Low-Rent  Housinc 
Prorram  Totaling  810,000  Units 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PDiI(STI.VAJnA 

Bf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  ITVlB 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rkco«d.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment showing  the  benefits  to  rural  non- 
farm  areas  under  H.  R.  4009  through 
low-rent  housing  program  totaling  810,- 
000  units: 
BCNsr-rrs  to  stnuL  nonruiu  AkXAS  vmma  n.  a. 

400*   THSOT7CH   U>W-BBirr    BOU8IN0   PSOCSAM 

TOTALiMo  sio.ooe  vnm 

A  rural  housing  program  was  Initiated 
vnSm  the  prorislons  oC  the  present  United 
States  Bousing  Act.  BeemtiBe  at  the  war,  this 
program  did  not  get  beyond  an  experimental 
stage.  Contracts  were  entered  into  for 
8.381  dwelling  units  although  only  515  were 
■ctoally  built  before  such  construction  was 
atmHii  ii  by  order  of  the  War  Prodtictlon 
Board. 

H.  R  4000  will  require  that  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  annual  contribution  funds  made 
available  must  be  reserved  for  3  years  for 
projects  to  be  located  in  rttral  nonfarm  areas. 
Because  of  the  lower  capital  cost  of  construc- 
tion In  rural  areas.  It  1^  estimated  that  this 
amount  pf  annual  contributions  would  pro- 
ride  at  lease  100.000  dwellings  in  rural  non- 
farm  areas  out  of  the  total  program  of 
810.000  units,  or  about  one-eighth. 

This  rcaerration  required  for  rural  non- 
farm housing  is  the  minimum  which  will  be 


a  use 


o\]t 
exce<d 


ptovlded.     Bee 
plorable  housirjg 
▼lllages    and 
Nation  the 
he  provided 
doubtedly 
100.000  units 

The  rural  noifarm 
in  the  main  bj 
ing  on  a  county  wide 
thortties  coverii  ig 
housing  authorities 
lUbed  in  11 
present  United 
11  States  there 
ties,  most  of  wt^lch 
For    example 
number  of  rxira 
numt>er  of 


of  the  desperate  and  de- 

condltlons  In  many  rural 

communities    throughout    the 

number  of  dwellings  which  will 

of   H.   R.  4009  shoxild   un- 

the  minimum  estimate  of 


Sti  tes 


counties 


StaXt 


Arkansas 

Alabama 

Florirta 

OeoTfEia 

Louisiana 

Missusippi 

Nort  h  C  arolins . . . 
South  Carolina.. 


It  is  expecte< 
sistance  is  a 
rural   nonfarm 
Nation  many 
to  take 
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dwellings  will  be  built 

housing  authorities  operat- 

basls,  or  by  regional  au- 

groups  of  counties.    Rural 

have  been  already  estab- 

for  operations  under  the 

Jtates  Housing  Act.     In  these 

are  62  rural  housing  authorl- 

cover  a  group  of  countlea. 

I    the    following    States    the 

housing  authorities  and  the 

they  cover  are  as  follows : 


Number 
0/  author- 
ities 


Counties  covered 


72  out  of  73  counties. 
31  out  of  fi7  counties. 
38  out  of  67  counties. 
42  out  of  15tt  counties. 
15  out  of  M  counties. 
00  out  of  82  counties. 
U  out  of  ion  counties 
Entire  SUte. 


as  soon  as  new  Federal  as- 

vailable  for  low-rent  housing  In 

areas,  that   throughout  the 

n^w  authorities  will  be  formed 

of  this  assistance. 


Low-Rent  PaWk  Housing  Actually  Strytt 
Famitet  of  Low  Income 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IlRANK  BUCHANAN 

CF  P«:NJ18T1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fricay.  June  24.  1949 


BUCHANAN     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarks  in 

I    include    the    following 

sht)wing  how  low-rent  public 

serves  families  of  low 


Mr 

leave  grantee 
the    Record 
statement 
housing  actu^Jly 
income : 


Low-Rnrr  Ptnatjc 

F4MUIZS 


The  objectif  I  s 
ing  program  is 
income  group 
which   private 
adequate  housing 

The  original 
1937  expressed 
takably.    The 
posed  in  H.  R 
Tlslons  designed 
low-rent  houslag 
low  Income  wt  o 
order  to  securo 


Housing  Actually  Sxxn'xs 
or  Low   INCOMX 

of  the  low-rent  public  hoiis- 
to  serve  families  In  the  lowest 
who  cannot  afford  the  rents 

enterprise   must   charge    for 


Under  the 
1937 

provisions  will 
rent  hotising  i 
income : 

1.  Before  a 
tered  into 
Ity  and  PUA. 
that  a  gap  of 
left  between 
mission  to  the 


United  States  Hotislng  Act  of 

this  policy  clearly  and  unmls- 

amendments  to  this  act  pro- 

4009  add  administrative  pro- 

to  make  doubly  sure  that 

Is  restricted  to  families  of 

actually  need  public  aid  in 

decent  living  quarters. 


»TATUTO«T  rSO^WIOKS  ASSUaiKIC  OCCUFAWCT  BT 

raMiLiXB  or  low  incomc 

I'nlted  States  Housing  Act  of 
as  amenc^  by  H.  R.  4009.  the  following 
lure  that  occupancy  in  low- 
restricted  to  families  of  low 


rontributlona  contract  Is  en- 
s  local  houMng  author- 
Ihe  local  authority  must  show 
at  least  20  pwrcent  has  been 
upper  rental  limits  for  ad- 
project,  and  the  lowest  rents 


betveen 


t  le 
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at  which  private  enterprise  Is  providing 
(through  new  construction  and  available 
existing  structures)  a  substantial  supply  of 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  toward 
meeting  the  need  of  an  adequate  volume 
thereof.  This  provision  is  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  national  policy  of  encotiraglng 
private  enterprise  to  move  downward  In  the 
Income  scale  as  far  as  possible  and  provide 
housing  for  families  which  It  is  not  now  serv- 
ing. It  makes  doubly  sure  that  there  wUl 
be  no  competition  between  public  hoxislng 
and  decent  housing  provided  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

2.  Low-rent  dwellings  shall  be  available 
solely  for  families  whose  net  annual  income 
at  the  time  of  admission  (less  an  exemption 
of  $100.  for  each  minor  member)  does  not 
exceed  five  times  the  annual  rent,  including 
all  utilities. 

3.  Explicit  provisions  of  the  act  require 
the  local  housing  authorities  to  set  maxi- 
mimi  Income  limits  for  admission  to  their 
projects  and  also  to  set  maximum  income 
limits  for  continued  occupancy  therein.  If 
conditions  change  the  local  housing  authori- 
ties must  set  new  income  limits.  All  maxi- 
mum Income  limits  must  be  approved  by 
PHA. 

4.  The  local  housing  authority  must  make 
written  reports  to  PHA  showing  that  fami- 
lies admitted  did  not  have  incomes  exceed- 
ing the  maximum  income  limits. 

5.  The  local  authority  must  periodically 
reexamine  the  Incomes  of  all  tenant  fami- 
lies. If  it  finds  that  the  incomes  of  any 
families  have  Increased  beyond  the  maximum 
limits  fixed  for  continued  occupancy,  such 
families  must  be  required  to  move  from  the 
projects. 

INCOMZ  Liicrrs  undkh  thx  prisikt  pkogsam 
The  various  requirements  which  would  be 
In  effect  after  the  passage  of  H.  R.  4009  will 
be  similar  to  those  under  which  the  pressnt 
low-rent  housing  program  has  been  operat- 
ing. The  results  of  the  present  program, 
therefore,  afford  a  clear  indication  of  what 
may  be  expected  under  the  newly  authorized 
program. 

The  inconie  limits  which  have  t>een  set 
by  local  authority,  subject  to  PHA  approval, 
have  been  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
needs  of  low-Income  families  in  their  re- 
spective localities.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percentage  distribution  of  the  maximum 
Income  limits  for  admission  of  families  of 
average  size  Somewhat  lower  Income  limits 
are  generally  set  for  families  of  less  than 
average  size,  and  somewhat  higher  Income 
limits  are  set  for  larger  families  with  three 
or  more  minor  dependents. 

Percentage  distribution  by  local  authoritieg 
Income  limlU  for  admission  of  families 
of  average  size: 

$1.200-11.399 1.8 

il,40O-$1.599 7.6 

$l.e00-$1.799 18. 8 

$1.800-$1.999 81.8 

$2.000-82.199 25.  0 

$2J00-$2.399 8.9 

$2.400-$2.599 _ 6  8 

$2.600-$2.799 1.  8 

100.0 
Median.  $1,947. 

The  wide  diversity  in  these  income  limits 
which  have  been  s**!  by  the  various  local  au- 
thorities is  responsive  to  the  wide  diversity 
of  economic  conditions  In  a  country  as  large 
as  ours.  This  diversity  of  appropriate  in- 
come limits  illustrates  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  set  any  dollar-Income  limit  on 
a  Nation-wide  basis  which  would  t>e  both 
effective  and  a*^^  the  same  time  in  keeping 
with  local  needs. 

The  median  of  the  Income  limits  set  by 
the  variotis  localities  for  families  of  average 
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rflse  amounted  to  81.947  per  year.  This  Is 
an  extremely  low  figure  in  view  at  present- 
day  economic  conditions.  To  appreciate 
bow  low  it  actually  Is,  it  should  be  compared 
with  the  cost  (as  recently  determined  by 
the  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics)  of  a  mtnt- 
mum  adequate  budget  covering  the  essen- 
tials of  life  for  an  average  city  worker's  fam- 
ily of  four.  These  minimum  average  budg- 
ets in  June  1947  ranged  from  a  low  of  $8,004 
In  Houston.  Tss^  to  a  high  of  $3,458  per 
jear  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  average  of 
theae  minimum  biidgeu  was  $3,244  per  year; 
In  comparison  with  this,  the  maximum  in- 
come limits  for  admission  to  public  housing 
In  the  same  list  of  cities  averaged  $2,062.  In 
other  words,  the  maximum  income  limits 
set  by  the  local  hotnlng  authorities  aver- 
aged 38  percent  less  th«n  mlnlmaxn  adequate 
budgets  covering  the  essentials  of  life  in 
the  same  cities  for  families  of  the  same  size. 
In  view  of  these  figures  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  income  limits  set  by  the  local 
housing  authornies  (with  the  approval  of 
FHA)  effectively  restrict  the  admission  of 
tenants  to  public  housing  to  families  who 
are  in  very  low-income  brackets  and  who 
canno*  possibly  afford  to  pay  the  rents  which 
are  necfssary  to  secxire  decent  private 
housing. 


SCTVAL    FAMILT 
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The  actual  nnTm«i  inccmies  at  families  in 
the  original   low-rent   housing  projects   for 
tite  first  6  months  of  1M8  are  shewn  in  the 
following  table: 
Annual  incomes  of  families  in  lou-rent  hxms- 

ing    projecU,    percent     distribution    and 

median 
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Tbe  Incomes  .of  the  families  admitted  to 
the  projects  during  the  first  half  of  1948  are 
shown  in  the  first  column  of  this  table.  Over 
62  percent  of  the  families  admitted  had  In- 
comes of  lest  than  $1,500.  while  only  92 
percent  had  Incomes  in  excess  of  82,000. 
The  income  of  the  families  actiuJly  admitted 
a  sensed  81.481.  a  figure  which  aaOBmUy  fell 
Sur  below  the  average  at  the  iiiailiiiliiii  in- 
come UmiU  ($1>I7)  set  for  admlsslnn  to 
low-rent  projects. 

The  incomes  of  all  the  families  living  In 
tbe  projects  in  the  first  half  of  1948  (as 
idbown  by  reexaminatioi«  erf  Income)  aver- 
aged $1,884  per  year.  This  avsrafa  cosers 
a  substantial  number  of  ineligible  famtlles 
then  living  in  the  projects  whom  it  had  been 
^agomiUkm  to  remove  becaxase  of  acute  boos- 
ing ihortages,  and  because  of  a  congressional 
prohibition  against  eviction  where  hardship 
was  Involved.  The  Incomes  of  the  families 
who  were  eligible  for  continued  occupancy 
aveniflcd  81.584.  while  those  of  the  ineligible 
tMMMi  averaged  $3,047.  These  Ineligible 
families  Include  families  of  higher   income 


who  had  been  admitted  as  war  workers,  and 
other  families  whose  iBCOOses  since  admie- 
ston  tutd  Increased  t)eyoDd  the  maximvim  in- 
come limits  for  continued  occuparMry.  AH 
ineligible  tenants  are  being  required  to  more 
from  low-rent  boosing  projects  undo-  a  plan 
for  gradnaJ  removBl.  pursuant  to  which  they 
wHl  all  have  received  notice  to  vacate  by 
the  end  of  tbe  current  year. 

In  order  to  realize  how  far  down  In  the 
income  scale  public  housing  is  actually  reach- 
ing, the  average  incomes  of  tenants  should 
be  compared  with  figures  as  to  the  incomes 
of  all  urban  families  recently  released  b;  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  1947.  a  figure  of 
82jSao  per  year  marked  the  top  of  the  lowest 
tncoaoe  third  of  city  families,  while  the  aver- 
age income  of  these  families  in  the  lowest 
third  was  $1,788.  The  average  Income  of 
81.481  of  families  admitted  to  low-rent  proj- 
ects at  about  the  same  time  was  17  percent 
below  the  average  tneome  of  all  families  in 
the  lowest  Income  third,  while  the  income  of 
eligible  families  li\-tng  in  the  projects  sver- 
agcd  11  percent  below  the  same  figure.  In 
other  words,  it  Is  clearly 
a  result  of  the  income  lioitta 
tbe  local  housing  aotbortttes.  the  fa 
admitted  to.  and  the  families  living  In, 
public  housing  not  only  come  from  the  low- 
est income  third,  but  from  the  lower  seg- 
ments of  that  income  group. 

EXm.lU>     ZNCOMES     UlTOXa     A     NIW     LOW-tKMT 
BOtJSIMC    PaOCKAM 

Under  the  extension  of  the  low-rent  hous- 
ing program  propoeed  by  H.  R.  4009.  the  maxi- 
mvun  income  limits  for  comparal>le  cities 
should  not  be  appreciably  greater  than  those 
which  now  prevail.  However,  many  smaller 
cities  which  did  not  take  part  in  the  original 
program  are  expected  to  participate  In  the 
new  inr^fgre— .  and  somewhat  lower  income 
limits  are  to  be  expected  in  such  places. 
Moreover,  a  program  of  low-rent  bovising  In 
rural  tK>Qfarm  areas  is  also  provided  under 
H.  R.  4000,  and  the  income  limits  suiuble 
for  such  areas  should,  in  general,  be  below 
the  limits  which  have  been  found  ^proprl- 
ate  in  urban  communities. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  Income  limiU  and  the  actual  incomes 
of  tenant  faraUies  under  the  new  jngnma. 
will  not  be  apfveciabiy  greater  than,  and 
may  well  be  somewhat  less  than,  tliose  which 
prevail  in  the  present  low-rent  projects. 


AuMul  CMtribatmif  ReqweJ  far  Law- 
Rent  H<Nu«<  Umlcr  H.  R.  4009  Witk 
ProTision  for  8104NM  Dweifiafs 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PXWKSTLVAKXA 

nt  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRB81MTATIVB8 

Friday,  June  24. 1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RrcoRD.  I  include  the  foDowing  state- 
ment showing  the  annual  contributions 
required  for  iow-reni  housing  under  H.  R. 
4009  with  provision  for  810.000  dwellings: 
AjnruAL  OoNTaiBCTiows  RrotnarD  roa  Low- 
Rxirr   Housnrc    Uwwa    H.    R.    4008    WrrH 
Pbovision  »o«  810.000  DwaLtntcs 
The  contracts  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration with  the  local  housing  author- 
jtV»    make    available    for    each    project,    tf 
needed,  the  maximiun  snrnml  contributiOBS 


sotheriaed  by  law.    Tbe  aaao«mts  actoalSy 

paid  in  each  year,  however,  are  limited  to  tbv 
cash  deficits  of  the  projects  tn  such  year, 
tiiat  la.  to  the  diScrence  between  the  actual 
coets  of  operating  tbe  projects  ( Including  the 
payment  of  interest  and  amortization  oo 
capital  costs)  and  the  rents  paid  by  low-in- 
come families. 


WHY  MAZOCm  CONTKIBTmOKS  ASk  < 

roa 

Although  tt  is  expected  that  the  contrlbu. 
tions  actually  paid  wis  average  substantially 
less  than  the  maximum  amounts,  tbe  con- 
tracts permit  the  payment  of  maximum  con- 
tributions, when  needed,  for  two  prizurlpai 
reasons: 

1.  In  bad  years  when  the  rent  paying  abil- 
ity of  low-income  families  is  decreased,  the 
maximum  contribution  wiU  be  available,  if 
needed,  in  oda  to  achieve  rents  within  the 
means  of  low-income  fsntUies  In  such  yeais. 

2.  The  annual  contributions  (under  the 
terms  of  the  statirte )  are  pledged  by  the  local 
authorities  as  security  for  tbe  payment  of 
interest  and  amortlzatkm  on  the  bonds  sold 
by  them  to  private  Investors  for  flnanrlng 
the  capital  costs  of  the  projects.  Contracts 
providing  for  maxlmuzn  contributions,  when 
needed,  tins  provide  secxirlty  for  debt  serr- 
Ice  payments  which  are  large  enough,  in  ac- 
tual practice,  to  amorttie  project  costs  in 
sutjstantially  less  than  the  40  years  peraiitted 
under  H.  R.  4000.  As  shown  in  the  typical 
example  tielow.  it  Is  believed  that  the  amor- 
tization perkxl  can  be  reducec'  to  between  29 
and  33  years.  Shortening  of  the  amortiza- 
tion period  through  the  pledge  of  maximum 
contributions  thus  results  In  very  substantial 
economies,  since  lowo:  average  interest  rates 
can  be  obtained  for  shower  maturities  and 
siiKe  the  period  over  which  interest  must  be 
paid  is  also  reduced.  These  economies  are, 
of  course,  directly  reflected  in  a  reduction  in 
the  amotmt  of  contributions  paid  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  since  these  contribu- 
tions cease  as  soon  as  project  costs  are 
amortized. 

SEES  or  PBoauM  am  cartax.  oostr  Fxa 
DwcuLnse 

The  nr\*'«tTrmm  contributions  which  could 
be  contracted  for  under  H.  R.  4000  amount 
to  4>4  percent  of  development  cost  (tbe 
going  Pederal  rate  of  3H  percent  plus  S 
percent).  Since  the  eontributlan  autbor- 
tBStlon  under  H.  R.  4008.  ss  reduced.  wU 
be  limited  to  $308^)00.000  per  year,  the  total 
development  cost  tn  respect  to  which  max- 
imum contrtbntiaos  can  be  contracted  wHl 
amount  to  $8.8Mj000ilcaL  This  is  the  maa- 
tmum  devdopment  cost  at  all  projects  for 
which  full  contributions  would  be  available 
cnder  H.  R.  4003. 

The  bill  will  also  limit  the  number  of  r»ew 
dwellings  to  810.000  units.  If  tbe  maxlmtnn 
available  development  cost  were  used  for  this 
number  of  units,  the  sverage  cost  of  unit 
would  be  $8,450.  including  ctMistouctlon,  land, 
site  improvements,  and  all  other  develcp- 
mcct  coets.  It  is  believed  that  tf  building 
costs  can  be  somewhat  reduced  from  the 
present  level,  tt  will  be  possilile  to  obtain 
this  sverage  development  cost.  If,  however, 
the  actual  development  costs  run  somewhat 
above  this  average,  a  lesser  number  of  units 
could  be  provided  with  tne  annual  contribu- 
tion authorisation.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
the  average  costs  were  somewhat  leas,  the 
number  of  units  would  be  restricted  to 
810.000.  and  some  of  the  annual  contribution 
authorization  would  remain  unused. 

XZPCCTXD  OPSaATIITC  COSTS  AITO  COKTaJB  UT  lOttS 
BEQtnSZD 

The  following  table  shows  the  anticipated 
operating  costs  and  rents  of  the  new  program 
and  the  annual  contributions  which  would 
be  required  (averaged  over  the  life  of  the 
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ACTT7AU.T    ICQCIBSB    PCB    UIRT 

Tbe  above  table  staovs  tvo  different  as- 
••  to  local  authority  flnanclnf 
tbat  tta*  local  ao- 
wm  b*  abte  to  oWala  an  arerage 
rat*  on  ttetr  bonda  at  IS  percent 
over  a  2»-rear  period.  Wttk  tbe  aid  of  tbe 
tmprovad  ff^^'t^^f  prortekna  in  H.  R-  40C0. 
tt  la  baitofntf  thmt  tt  will  be  paaaiUe  to  ob- 
tata  caeh  aa  avtrac*  mtercat  rate.  Tbe  aec- 
oad  aolaHB  at  Um  table,  bowerer.  abo«B  the 
taaolta  tf  an  avcraf*  mteraat  rate  of  2'^  per- 
cent baa  to  be  patd.  in  vbicb  erent 
tbe  period  at  amortltatloti  would  be  in- 
craaaad  to  a$  years. 

On  tbe  two  aaaumptlooa  In  the  above 
table,  tbe  Federal  ccntrlbutlona  actually  re- 
quired are  estimated  at  934  40  and  •M.19 
par  OBonth.  raapacttvely;  In  tbe  first  caae 
tb*  aootnbutloBS  would  be  payable  over  29 
yaara.  and  tn  tba  second  caaa  e««r  SS  years. 
These  actual  eontrUJUtlona  amount  to  about 
77  percent  of  tba  maximum  which  could  be 
paid.  Thla  woold  appaai'  to  be  a  very  con- 
aanratlve  mllMats  In  Tlr*  of  tbe  fact  that 
under  tba  pramnt  profram  tba  acttial  ooo- 
tnbuttooa  paid  have  aisounted  to  only  M.A 
percent  oS  the  amounts  authorized. 

cojrnuatrnoKa  /urrvALLt  aaonus  roa  Drrxaa 


The  tabl*  alao  abows  the  contributions  tn 
respect  to  a  total  procrarn  of  810,000  units. 
Basffl  on  the  k>esi  atailable  eatlmates.  the 
actual  eoDtnbutkma  paid  vovid  be  about 
mMtOJMO  per  yav  o«t  oT  ttM  jJOtJMJOO 
authorlaed-  U  tba  kwel  autbcrtty  flaaaelnf 
pcrmiu  amnrt—rmri  of  prujeci  «oau  in  W 
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THE     AJnVTTAL     CONTRIBCTIONS 
8TSTZM 


coiitributlons  system  has  proved 

flexible,   and   economical 

a<%nlnisterlng    Federal    aid    to 

Thi«  system  has  a  dis- 

oTer    a   system    of    capital 


would  have  to  be  paid  in 
a  low-rent  project  is  built. 
that    these   grants    would 
a  continuing  benefit  to  low- 
over  a  long  period  of  years, 
contributions  system,  on 
tbe  cost  of  these  benefits  is 
years  rather   than   bur- 
1  sxpayer  with  the  full  cost  of 
term  of  years.     Tbe  an- 
system   thus   puts   low- 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis  simi- 
of  social   betterment. 
contributions  system  makes  it 
the  assistance  given  in  any 
amount  required  in  such 
:imea.  tbe  annual  contribu- 
only  a  fraction  of  the  maxt- 
hile  the  full  amount  can  be 
prosperous   periods    if   this    is 
grants,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  in  advance  and  the 
secured  by  them  would  be 
year.     Once  given,  no  re- 
amount  of   a  capital   grant 
e  In  respect  to  future  years 
than  maximum  subsidy, 
the  annual  contributions 
that  it  will  be  possible 
ual  contributions  payments 
less  than  the  40  years  per- 
R    4000.     No  corresponding 
be  possible  In  respect  to  a 
by  a  capital  grant. 

grants  were  made  they 
to  be  met  by  Immediate, 
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ttuough  an  increase  tn  tbe 
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Icis 
xmc  er 
expected 


tlons  system,  on  the  other  hand,  local  au- 
thorities are  enabled  to  raise  substantially 
tbe  entire  cost  of  their  projects  from  the 
sale  of  bonds  to  private  investors.  The  an- 
nual contributions  system  has  thus  made  It 
possible  to  finance  the  capital  cost  of  low- 
rent  housing  at  very  low  rates  of  Interest, 
with  little  or  no  recourse  to  Federal  borrowing 
and  with  little  or  no  increase  in  the  national 
debt. 


Commaiustt  Stir  Race  Trooble 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Miaaissim 

W  THE  HOU81  OF  REPRE8H»TATIVn 

Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Battle!  that 
the  less  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CbllcrI  stlck^i  his  nose  Into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Southern  States,  the  better 
off  we  are  going  to  be. 

The  people  of  Alabama,  and  of  all  the 
other  Southern  States,  are  capable  of 
looking  after  their  own  affairs  without 
any  advice  from  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York. 

This  Communistic  program  of  attempt- 
ing to  outlaw  segregation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  forcing  Negroes 
into  the  white  schools,  white  play- 
grounds, and  white  swimming  pools,  here 
and  throughout  the  country,  is  now  bear- 
ing fruit. 

According  to  the  press  reports,  on  the 
21st  of  this  month  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  director  of  public  welfare  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  wipe  out  segregation  in  the 
swimming  pools  of  that  city. 

The  result  was  that  it  brought  on  a 
race  riot  before  the  sun  went  down,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city  was  compelled  to 
revoke  the  order. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  re- 
port, a  similar  incident  occurred  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  yesterday. 

The  Communists'  program  is  now.  and 
always  has  been,  to  stir  race  trouble 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  this 
antisegregation  movement  is  one  of  their 
weapons. 

Right. after  the  First  World  War  they 
stirred  a  race  riot  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  that  cost  the  lives  of  untold 
numbers  of  Negroes. 

They  stirred  a  race  riot  in  Chicago  In 
which,  at  that  time,  more  than  2  200 
Negroes  were  killed — to  say  nothing  of 
the  whites  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
fray. 

They  stirred  a  race  riot  in  Springfield. 
Dl.,  the  old  home  town  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  also  one  in  East  St.  Louis,  both 
of  which  resulted  in  disaster  for  the 
Negroes  as  well  as  the  white  people  in 
those  two  localities. 

But  these  Reds  do  not  give  a  tinker's 
dam  about  the  Negroes.  They  are  trying 
to  use  them  as  a  smoke  screen  for  their 
infamous  designs  of  wrecking  this  Re- 
public, destrosring  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  wiping  Christianity  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


Just  a  few  years  ago  they  stirred  a  race 
riot  In  Detroit.  Mich.,  which  resulted  in 
the  killing  of  hundreds  of  people,  most 
of  whom  were  Negroes. 

They  are  trying  in  every  way  they  can 
to  stir  race  trouble  all  over  this  country 
today,  and  especially  here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

If  these  communistic  elements  con- 
tinue to  interfere  with  the  racial  relation 
throughout  this  country,  and  especially 
here  in  the  District,  and  throughout  the 
Southern  States,  they  will  not  only  stir  up 
race  riots,  but  they  will  finally  provoke 
th<:  better  elements  of  both  races  to  turn 
against  them  and  drive  the  last  one  of 
them  from  American  soil. 

They  have  been  run  out  of  practically 
every  other  civilized  country  in  the 
world  except  this  one  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  if  they  Just  keep  up  the  agita- 
tion they  are  carrying  on  now,  they  may 
tbe  same  fate  here. 


Tbe  G>nimnmst  Trials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PINNSTXVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  analysis  by 
Charles  Collingwood: 

AN.U,TSIS 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  story  has 
so  completely  dominated  American  press  and 
radio  as  Is  the  continuing  story  of  the  Com- 
munist trials.  Investigations,  and  broadsides 
now  underway.  The  New  York  times  esti- 
mates that  last  week  New  York  papers  de- 
voted 32  percent  of  their  front  pages  to  the 
Communist  spy  theme,  and  that  figure  prob- 
ably isnt  far  wrong  for  the  whole  of  the 
covmtry — might  even  be  larger.  I  would  like 
to  dwell  on  the  colorful  and  dramatic  aspects 
of  these  cases — the  FBI  gossip  that  came  out 
of  Judith  Coplon's  handbag,  the  bravura  per- 
formance of  Lloyd  Paul  Stryker  in  tbe  Hiss 
trial,  the  rapier  play  between  judge  and 
*unsel  In  the  trial  of  tbe  11  Communist 
leaders — but  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an 
aspect  to  these  and  the  other  cases,  even 
more  basic,  though  not  half  as  much  fun. 

We  are  approaching  In  these  cases  a  difll- 
cult  and  basic  problem  of  democracy:  How 
far  can  we  tolerate  what  most  Ajnericans 
firmly  believe  to  be  error  of  opinion.  Thomas 
JcSerson  once  said  we  can  tolerate  it  as  long 
as  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it — on  the 
principle  that  like  good  money,  good  Ideas 
drive  out  bad.  But  a  good  many  people 
today  fear  that  the  risks  of  allowing  people 
with  bad  Ideas  to  go  around  like  anyone  else 
are  too  great,  and  that  we  should  take  spe- 
cial action  against  them.  It's  not  an  easy 
problem  and  I  should  like  to  talk  about  it 
today  without  calling  anyone  a  spy  or  a 
traitor  or  a  red- baiter  or  a  witch  hunter,  be- 
cause the  only  way  In  which  we  can  ever  get 
a  clear  slant  on  these  things  Is  to  think 
about  them  as  objectively  and  calmly  as  we 
can. 

It  would  all  be  a  lot  simpler  If  there  wasnt 
a  line  In  the  Constitution  which  says  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  laws  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech."    This  \a  what  compllcatea 
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the  matter.  If  it  wasn't  for  that,  we  could 
put  a  Communist  In  Jail,  or  a  suspected 
Communist,  or  anyone  else  whose  political 
Ideaa  seem  designed  to  upset  the  existing 
order.  But  we  have  this  basic  law  of  tbe 
land  which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech 
and  that  makes  it  difficult  to  deal  with  peo- 
ple who  say  and  believe  things  which  the 
bulk  of  our  people  firmly  believe  to  ba 
dangerous. 

Of  course,  at  first  glance  it  doesn't  seem 
that  free  speech  is  really  an  issue  in  these 
cases.    Judith  Coplon  isnt  being  tried  for 
anything  she  said.     The  young  men  who  lost 
their  atomic-energy  fellowships  because  they 
are  CommunUts  didn't  lose  them   because 
of   whst   they   said.    Even   the   Communist 
leaders  on  trial   in  New  York  aren't  there 
because  of   the  speeches   they   made.    But 
free  speech  is  a  broad  term  which  is  taken 
to  include  the  right  of  anyone  to  bold  and 
express,   without   fear   of   retalUtlon.    Ideaa 
with  which  the  Oovemment  does  not  agree. 
The  real  issue  in  all  these  cases  is  how  far 
can  we  tolerate  people  who  are  stispected, 
on  better  or  worse  grounds,  of  putting  loy- 
alty to  their  political  beliefs  ahead  of  loyalty 
to  the  duly  constituted  Ooremment  of  thatr 
country.     As  the  law  stands  now  we  have 
to  tolerate  such  people  untU  they  can  be 
shown  to  have  po^ormed  a  specific  unlaw- 
ful act      But  that's  a  pretty  difficult  thing 
to  do.     The  people  who  are  conducting  these 
prosecutions  of  Communists  and  suspected 
Communists  want  to  take  a  short  cut.     Look, 
they  say.  we  all  know  that  a  Communist  is 
against  the  Government  of  tbe  United  States. 
We  don't  want  those  kind  of  people  In  places 
where  they  can  do  harm.     Why  then,  cant 
we  Just  put  out  of  barm's  way  anyone  who 
Is  a  Communist  or  who  helps  Communists? 
After  all.  they  ask,   what  more  should  you 
have  to  prove?     That's  an  argxunent  which 
sounds  reasonable  to  a  great  many  people. 
Tbe  only  trouble  Is  this  thing  In  tbe  Con- 
stitution which  seems  to  mean  that  you  can 
say  and  believe  pretty  nearly  anything  you 
want  as  long  as  you  don't  do  anything  about 
It — or  as  long  as  you  don't  get  caught  doing 
anything  about  It.     And  this  Is  where  the 
long  roll  of  distinguished  an tl -Communists 
who  object  to  tbe  current  antl-Communlst 
procedures,   part  company  from  those   who 
want  to  take  tbe  short  cut.     They  say  tbe 
best   rule   Is   tbe   one    in   the   Constitution. 
You  have  to  prove  that  a  man  has  done  some- 
thing, they  say.    It  isn't  enough  to  say  that 
bis  ideas  are  bad,  or  bis  friends  are  bad.  or 
that   he   belongs  to  a   party   that   wants  to 
overthrow  tbe  Government.    You  must  show 
that  be  has  done  something  wrong;  that  he's 
actually  had  a  try  at  overthrowing  the  Gov- 
ernment   beyond    simply    believing    that    it 
would  be  a  good  idea.     II  you  don't  do  that, 
they  say.  then  no  man  is  safe  from  prosecu- 
tion and  you  open  the  way  to  a  police  state 
where  all  opposition  can  be  outlawed  ruth- 
lessly and  unfairly. 

Of  course,  those  who  take  this  stand  wind 
up  with  some  pretty  strange  bedfellows. 
They  find  themselves  taking  tbe  part  of  the 
men  with  the  hard  eyes  and  the  weak  mouths 
who  belong  to  tbe  Communist  Party  and  the 
men  with  the  soft  eyes  and  tbe  weak  heads 
who  follow  their  line.  But  that's  the  way  It 
alwa3rs  is  when  you  defend  a  principle. 
You're  always  defending  borderline  cases, 
because  they're  the  ones  where  tbe  principle 
Is  tested.  It's  always  tbe  unpopular  and  tbe 
imlovely  who  get  in  trouble.  After  all,  no 
one  Is  gt^ng  to  charge  a  man  with  being  a 
Communist  when  be  obviously  isn't.  Ordi- 
nary citizens  don't  get  mixed  up  In  theae 
things.  As  Mark  Twain  once  said,  "We  have 
three  unspeakably  precious  things  In  this 
country:  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  con- 
BCien<:e.  and  the  prudence  never  to  practice 
either."  So  it's  the  imprudent,  the  border- 
line cases  who  get  into  trouble  and  who, 
throughout  our  history,  have  been  protected 
by  people  like  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


who  once  wrote:  "The  ptlnciple  <rf  free 
thought  (is)  not  free  thought  for  those  who 
agree  with  us.  but  freedom  for  the  thought 
that  we  hate." 

For  many  years  this  has  been  a  jealottsly 
guarded     principle    of    American    law — too 
jealously  guarded  some  people  think  today. 
For  this  is  not  a  theoretical  question  as  we 
can  see  by  looking  around  us.     One  thing  all 
these  Communist  investigations  has  shown 
us  Is  that  ntbverstve  activity,  particularly 
espionage,  has  gone  a  good  deal  deeper  than 
most  of  us  tbot^t.   Tbe  question  is  whether 
our    traditional    insistence    on    fraadom    of 
speech  doesn't  weaken  dtsastrooaty  ottr  de- 
fenses    The  current  iasue  of  the  magazine 
the  Reporter  has  an  editorial  which  puts  thia 
point  clearly     It  says,  "In  every  country  that 
has   fallen    under   totalitarianism,   freedom 
has  been  killed  by  tbe  reckless  use  of  one 
Ubarty.     Invariably  the  one  liberty  that  eas 
cripple  all  the  others  is  freedom  at  spaacb." 
Now  that  is  doubtless  true,  but  it  is  also  trua 
that  the  first  thing  every  totalitarian  coun- 
try has  done  is  to  revoke  freedom  of  speech 
and  that  eventually  has  brought  about  its 
downfall.    The  men  who  fotindad  our  de- 
mocracy were  very  stire  that  If  it  were  to 
survive  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
thought  would  have  to  be  guaranteed.     Re- 
member that  our  Nation  was  bom  in  revolu- 
tion.    It  came  about   because  a  subversive 
group  was  able  to  overthrow  the  government. 
And  when  that  group  became  the  Oovem- 
ment they  were  very  anxious  to  preserve  In 
constitutional  form  those  liberties  they  had 
fought  so  bard  to  establish,  and  one  of  thoee 
liberties  was  tbe  freedom  to  bold  unpopular 
ideas.     Thus    came   about    tbe    freedom    oC 
speech  amendment  which,  to  this  day.  pro- 
tects the  borderline  cases  as  well  as  all  of 
those    of    us    who   never   have   to  seek   ita 
protection. 

The  controversy  over  how  much  freedom 
of  spjeecb  we  can  afford  has  plagued  our 
country  since  It  was  bom.  The  first  great 
political  altercation  of  the  new  Republic 
came  over  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  which 
the  Federalists  passed  In  1798.  The  times 
were  very  much  like  these.  The  French  Rev- 
olution bad  sent  a  shiver  of  shock  and  fear 
through  tbe  established  world.  Tbe  United 
States  broke  Its  treaty  with  France,  embarked 
on  a  great  defense  program — laid  down  ships, 
increased  tbe  Army,  raised  a  Marine  Corps. 
signed  a  contract  with  Elt  Whitney,  the  Yan- 
kee Inventor,  for  10.000  muskets.  We  were 
in  a  state  of  undeclared  war  with  France. 
Complicating  matters  was  tbe  presence  of 
thousands  of  French-bora  exUes.  refugees, 
and  agitators  in  this  country.  Wild  stories 
of  Intrigue  and  espionage  spread.  Witch 
hunting  and  Intolerance  were  rife.  In  the 
middle.  Congress  passed  tbe  Allen  and  Sedi- 
tion Acts,  which  provided  penalties  agalnat 
anyone  who  could  be  suspected  on  reaaonahla 
groiinds  of  any  treasonable  or  secret  mach- 
inations against  the  Government — stirring 
up  sedition  or  exciting  the  people  against  tbe 
Government.  Very  much  the  kind  of  laws 
some  people  want  to  pass  today.  There  fol- 
lowed a  period  which  Thomas  Jefferson  called 
a  reign  of  terror.  Opponents  of  President 
Adams  were  Jailed,  fined,  their  newspapers 
suppressed.  A  Member  of  Congress  from 
Vermont  was  convicted.  But  tbe  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts  backfired.  Led  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  more  liberal  elements  in  tbe 
country  rose  on  their  hind  legs.  The  acts 
were  repealed.  Jefferson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  tbe  Federalist  Party  never  fully 
recovered. 

A  similar  controversy  arose  after  the  First 
World  War.  Once  more  tbe  target  was  radi- 
calism, and  Communists  and  Socialists  were 
in  tbe  bull's-eye.  There  were  investigations. 
laws  passed,  trials.  Attorney  General  Palmer's 
famous  raids,  and  once  more  there  were 
Americans  who  rose  up  to  protest.  Chief 
among  them  was  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President  against 
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Woodrov  WUK>n.  Hu(tt«i.  l«ter  to 
ChMf  Juatlo*  (K  tta  anpTMM  Oourt.  foucbt 
•gainst  t)i«  iTyiiililrw  of  STe  aortal t»<  sacm- 
bcTs  of  th*  Nev  York  Lcglstotui^*.  In  a  pow- 
erful declaraUon.  ba  tatiL  ~Lei  ctctj  reaourca 
of  loquizT.  of  pursuit,  at  proaccuUon  b*  cm- 
ptoyad  to  famt  out  aiul  punlab  tiM  c^Hltf 
•OHVilBC  to  our  Uwa.  But."  said  Hugbca. 
tlM  BapubHrsn.  -I  oount  It  a 
to  procaad.  not  s^lnst 
,  wttlt  vtalatton  of  the  Uw.  but  ( 
off  oar  ciOaans  conbtiMd  tor  political 
action."  That's  the  lasoe  vhlch  has  com*  up 
in  SiB  own  tlaw:  WlMtlkar  to  proceed 
It  IndlTMoals  for  tba  acta  wblch  tbcy 
have  doas  afalnat  tbc  Uw.  or  wbetlicr  to 
moaa  iifr1-*i*  people  tor  what  titer  tlxlnk  szkI 
what  tliclr  party  stands  for  on  tbe  grcunds 
tbat  this  must  Inentabty  laad  to  dangerous 
acta.  A*  I  hST*  tried  to  show.  It  is  not  an 
easy  problem  to  solve.  Its  roots  fo  varj  dsip 
In  our  history  and  In  our  4msi>rs»  tradl- 
tlooa  at  fair  play.  We  can  asa  today  how.  it 
yo«  start  discriminating  sgalnsS  people  be- 
cause of  their  Msas  laataad  of  what  they 
baas  actually  doaa.  yon  rtm  Into  all  sorts  of 
Inequities:  innocent  man  and  women  get 
hart,  othar  Innocent  people  are  plagued  by 
fear  and  laaacorlty.  the  realm  of  Inquiry  and 
spacolatkn  la  naxroiwed.  the  wbola  fkald  ol 
poUUcal  acUTlty  la  amblttcrad.   On  the  other 

of  our  aaelent  tradition  have  si- 
lowed  paopla  to  put  our  desDocracy  in  serious 
Jeopardy.  It  Is  not  easy  to  know  whst  to  do 
or  abat  to  think  about  It  all.  There  is  no 
stsspla  saiiOiiP.  Whatever  we  do.  whether 
we  llasll  f>as<to»  of  speech,  or  sUow  It  to 
cobUbim  UBhanpered.  we  haaard  some  of 
owr  aaost  precious  liberties.  But  In  reaching 
a  declslan  it  doasnt  help  any  to  give  wa;  to 
fear,  hysteria,  or  prejudice.  We  must  make 
out  rtnrlsion  as  thoughtfully,  as  honestly,  aa 
a  wc  can.  Por  this  la  scaasthtng 
,  aa  a  Matioo.  afford  to  go 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ca 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  XTw  ToaK 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEKTATIVE3 

Fhdaif.  June  24. 194$ 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  truly 
freedom -loving  American  can  neglect  to 
read  the  following  address  of  t^  Honor- 
able Selden  Chapin,  former  Minister  to 
Hungary  before  the  Cathote  War  Vrt- 
erans.  Houston.  Te:?..  Friday.  June  17, 
1949: 


AWD 

When  I  first  arrlred  In 
1M7.  I  made  It  my  publldy 
to  call  on  all  leaders  of  Hui 
and  optnion  bagtncing  with  tb« 
and  the  prlasa  mlalster  Amo.-ig  thoae  lead- 
ers upoa  wboas  I  ea:>d  was  Josef  Cardinal 
Ifiiniwsiity.  He  latsmad  my  call.  PoUov- 
Ing  custom  I  sgaln  made  calls  on  the  princi- 
pal men  of  Hungary  after  Kcw  Tears  Day 
in  IMg.  Cardlaal  Hiiiilwiilj  acttB  Mtwnad 
my  call.  Tba  Mth  awl  laat  ttaw  I  vac  tba 
cardinal  was  at  his  reqticat  In  Moeembar 
ef  that  yaar. 

Now  in  the  standard  sssnrfiant  oi  srurrl- 
lotis  chargsa  rawad  i^lnrt  tba  caadjiisi  at 
his  trial,  tha  Cnwiiim  had  to 
thing  reai:y  Imiasilw  with  whick  to 
They    knew  tbat    tha   cvdhwd 

oecasiona  wtth  tha 

It  la  said  thst  whan  t«o 

togather  you  have  a  ems- 
•plrary.     What   wotUd   be   mors   reaaonaMa, 


eui 


layntan. 


t  It 
kiuj  w 


n 
plsi:e 
w<irld 

irorl 


pcKce 
grei 
tlie 
itarls  3ism 
deterx  Lined 


Govei  nmect 
forel;  n 


then,  to 

tha  oardtaal  and 
li«  a  plot?    So 
In  which  wa  wan 
srehy  In  Hungary 

I  hope  It  wlU  ao4 
I  aay  that  thaca 
wtth  tha  cardinal 
5  bcurs,  and  thst 
ter.  so  you  can 
people    talking 
Cooununista— we 
a   Protestant 
Christians. 

I  am  very  pli 
to  speak  b^ore 
Prom  what  I 
bdiere  I  can  work 
W9  are  all  pretty 
tha  objacUTcs  th4 
and  should  seek 

In  tbe  first 
security  in  the 
mota  dsmocrstlc 
throughout   the 
theae  are  conducilre 
create  throughout 
oC  econoDlc   well 
eoadition    for 
know  that  the 
security  lies  m  t 
munlst  total! 
and  we  are 

I  suggest  agali 
basic  agreement 
tions  of  the 
tha  general 
obJeetlTsa.  and  to 

mtlBlBt  ■tlllMllI 

a   raaHattc   and 

world  coodltions 
reflect  the  will 
Jcrtty  of  America+s, 

The  success  of 
sasnred.     There 
lies  pr: 
wa  hSTe  cut 
dlAeult.  and 
will  continue  to 
tion    to    slacken 
a^enerer  there  is 
mmt   m  world 
we   run    Into 
This  temptation 
have   to  guard 
come.    Thst  to 
s\jch   as   you   can 
etrcngth  snd  vigi 

We  sre  not 
tlon  so  long  as 
clearty  Ij  mind, 
ourselves  that  we 
and  patient  force 
cur  slightest  lapse 
ber  this,  we  shall 

Aa   a   sort   of 
national 

would  like  to  talk 
Cosnmunlst 

personal 
beaMaathe 
tuba  enafipla  of 
ow  a  fraadom 
grsaslTily  achieves 
tha  satellite 
near  it  probably 
fsrthsr  had  we 


than  to  assume  thst 

ha  minister  were  (oment- 

worked  out  this  plan 

irytag  to  restore  tbe  mon- 


ba  a  disappointment  when 

iko  conspiracy.    I  talked 

n  Ove  occaalons.  a  toul  of 

was  through  sn  interpra- 

it  in  half.    We  were  two 

tfigether.    but    we    weren't 

1  rerc  s  Catholic  prelate  and 

In   other   words,   two 


and 


to  haTe  this  opportunity 

CathoUc  War  Veterans. 

of  your  organization.  I 

on  the  assumption  tbat 

much  in  agreement  as  to 

tJntted  States  is  seeking 

world  affairs. 

we  all  want  peace  and 

We  all  want  to  pro- 

inciples  Hnd  instltuUuns 

id,   because   we    believe 

to  peace.    We  want  to 

the  arorld  an  atmosphere 

being  for   all.   ss   a   basic 

and    democracy.     We 

test  obstacle  to  peace  and 

relentless  drive  of  Com- 

for  world  domination 

to  stop  that  drive. 

that  most  of  us  are   In 

rtth  the  policies  and  ac- 

designed  to  achieve 

political   and  economic 

stem  the  advance  of  Ccm- 

These  policies  represent 

lard-headed    approach    to 

IS  they  exist  today.    They 

temper  of  the  vast  ma- 
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We  might  begin 
ruary    IMft,    wher 
Churrbill  pladgad 
or  Buropa  ahtfoid 
own  deaaocratlc 
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control  Cbmmtssion.  they  were  ssstired  that 
any  efforts  by  the  British  or  by  ourselves  to 
back  genuine  democratic  elements  In  Hun- 
gary would  be  nullified. 

The  first  postwar  elections  in  Hungary, 
which  were  held  in  November  1M5.  made  It 
clear  thst  tha  people  had  little  use  for  the 
Communists.  The  party  polled  only  17  per- 
cent of  the  vote  A  clear  majority — 57  per- 
cent of  all  votes  csst — went  to  tha  Small- 
holders Party,  a  progressive  and  democratic 
farmers  party. 

In  the  face  of  this  rebuff,  the  Commun  UU 
resolved  to  force  their  will  upon  the  people 
of  Hungary.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  had 
to  break  the  power  of  the  political  opposition 
and  weaken  the  hold  of  the  churches  upon 
the  people.  Tbe  way  they  went  about  It 
follows  the  typical  Conununist  pattern  of 
step-by-step  internal  conquest  by  force  and 
subversion.  I  will  sununarize  it  here,  be- 
c£use  I  think  that  the  ease  with  which  a 
small  but  ruthless  totalitarian  minority  can 
Impoee  Its  will  on  the  majority  is  one  of  the 
things  we  all  should  keep  in  mind  as  we  face 
up  to  the  problems  resulting  from  the  clash 
of  force  and  freedom. 

First  the  Communists  went  after  control 
of  the  police  and  communications.  That  Is 
the  standard  opening  move.  Having  ex- 
tracted a  preelection  agreement  from  all 
major  parties  to  fo-m  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, regardless  of  how  the  election  turned 
out.  they  demanded  the  most  important 
cabinet  posts  for  themselves  and  their  pup- 
pets, and  In  this  demand  they  were  backed  up 
by  curt  orders  from  the  Soviet  chairman  of 
the  Allied  Control  Conunisslon.  They  then 
began  to  purge  key  offlclals  In  the  govern- 
ment and  the  army. 

Second,  they  Increased  their  strength  In 
the  government  by  forming  an  extreme  left- 
ist bloc  within  the  coalition,  to  work  In 
opposition  to  the  Smallholders. 

Third,  they  undertook  an  all-out  effort  to 
promote  civil,  economic,  and  political  dis- 
order and  BO  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
people  In  the  ability  of  the  Smallholders 
Party  to  govern. 

Fourth,  they  resorted  to  open  terror  against 
their  opponents.  Including  star-chamber 
ti.als  on  trumped-up  charges,  kidnaping, 
and  all  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  totali- 
tarian discipline  snd  justice. 

In  May-June  1947  the  Communist  leaders, 
aided  by  the  Intervention  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation farces,  forced  the  resignation  of 
the  Smallholder  Prime  Minister  and  seized 
effective  control  of  the  Government.  This 
coup  was  followed  by  s  rigged  election  de- 
signed to  cast  a  cloak  Oi  lespectabillty  over 
the  selaure  of  power.  It  is  Interesting  that 
thla  election,  held  In  Augtist  1947  with  the, 
CoBuntuilsts  very  much  In  command,  re-  * 
turned  them  cmly  23  per'-ert  of  the  vote. 

With  the  political  opposition  well  In  hand, 
they  went  after  the  religious  groups.  Now 
I  should  like  to  make  It  very  clear  that  at- 
tack on  religion  is  not  so  miKh  a  matter  of 
conflict  between  church  and  state  as  be- 
tween the  secular  religion  of  Marxist  ma- 
terialism snd  the  traditional  religion  of  tha 
ch-orches  based  on  moral  and  spiritual  values. 
It  is  an  attack  on  Protestsnt.  Catholic.  Jewi 
and  Mosler-  alike,  and  It  tsnt  just  an  attr-ck 
on  the  church-s.  but  on  sit  fres  Institutions 
and  human  freedoms.  It  Is  matrrlalism 
versus  morality.  It  Is  violence  and  treachery 
versos  order  and  humanity.  Communist 
morality  has  been  expressed  In  theae  words 
of  Lenin.  "Bverythlng  Is  moral  which  la 
necessary  for  the  annihilation  of  the  old 
exploiting  social  order,  and  for  uniting  the 
proletariat." 

When  tha  Commun  tsu  went  after  tha 
churches  in  Hungary  here  Is  what  con- 
fronted them,  catholics  nombcrad  two. 
thlnts  sad  Protaatanu  BMst  ai  tha  ra- 
matader  of  tha  pofmlatlon.  Both  churchea 
t.-adltlonally  played  a  very  active  p.nrt  in 
pubtl"  life.     In  ISiu.  for  example,  about  17 
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percent  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  con- 
sisted of  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
All  of  the  chiirches  were  wealthy  in  land, 
the  income  of  which  before  the  war  substan- 
tially cupported  about  three-fifths  of  all 
educational  institutions — Catholic,  Luth- 
eran, Calvinist,  Jewish,  and  so  on. 

In  these  denominational  schools,  religious 
instruction  was  obligatory,  but  Protestant 
and  Jewish  children  in  Catholic  schools 
freely  received  such  instruction  from  their 
own  teachers  and  vice  versa.  These  schools 
unavoidably  came  into  political  as  well  as 
Ideological  conflict  with  the  Communists 
who  have  long  since  recognized  that  to  con- 
solidate control  over  the  people  one  must 
bring  up  the  youth  in  complete  Leninist- 
Marxist  philosophy.  Today  to  be  admitted 
to  a  high  school,  technical  school,  or  uni- 
versity, one  has  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  Communist  philosophy,  both 
theoretical  In  knowledge  and  practical  In 
action. 

While  the  land  reform  had  severely  htort 
the  churches  economically,  the  real  attack 
opened  In  March  1947  with  the  Introduction 
of  measures  designed  to  nationalize  and  com- 
mtmlze  the  schools.  Hers  the  Communists 
ran  Into  sharp  opposition  from  leaders  of 
the  churches.  The  Catholic  primate.  Car- 
dinal Mlndszenty,  went  so  far  as  to  excom- 
municate all  Catholics  assisting  the  state  In 
Its  effort  to  nationalize  the  schools.  The 
Communists  then  proceeded  to  purge  all  of 
the  resistant  chiirch  leaders  In  a  very  meth- 
odical manner. 

Taking  things  progressively,  they  went 
first  after  the  Protestant  minority.  The 
Calvinlsts.  largest  of  the  Protestant  churches, 
were  brought  Into  line  by  the  disgrace  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Teddle  himself  a 
pastor,  and  by  securing  the  resignation  of 
Bishop  Ravasz — this  by  threatening  the  live- 
lihood of  3,000  ministerial  families  if  he  did 
not  resign — and  replacing  htm  with  a  col- 
laborationist pastor.  They  then  asked  for 
the  resignation  of  Lutheran  Bishop  Ordass. 
He  replied  that  he  would  "rather  bum  in 
hell"  than  desert  his  flock,  and  proved  very 
hard-headed,  so  they  tried  and  convicted 
him  on  the  usual  charges  of  black  marketing 
^  and  embezzling. 

By  mid- 1948  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  was  left 
as  the  sole  fighting  symbol  of  resistance  to 
communism. 

Mindszenty  then  had  to  be  eliminated.  As 
a  83rmbol,  he  had,  if  possible,  to  be  totally  dis- 
credited in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Now. 
as  you  know,  the  Conununists  always  tried 
to  avoid  religious  issues  in  these  pvirges  of 
religious  leaders.  Both  in  the  press  and  in 
the  courts  they  tried  to  brand  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  as  black  marketeers,  petty 
crooks,  or  traitors. 

Now,  In  my  few  talks  with  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty I  did  learn  a  number  of  things  about 
him.  He  was  a  bold  and  uncompromising 
man  of  Spartan  temperament.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  Is  said  to  have  told  emissaries  of 
•Soviet  Marshal  Voroshilov,  who  had  asked 
him  to  pay  a  call  and  then  had  kept  him 
waiting  for  an  hour,  that  If  the  marshal 
wished  to  see  him,  the  distance  from  the 
marshal's  headquarters  to  the  primate's  pal- 
ace was  the  same  as  the  distance  from  the 
primate's  palace  to  the  marshal's  headquar- 
.  ters.  He  was,  I  am  convinced,  quite  prepared 
t  J  become  a  martyr.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
a  martyr  yourself  and  another  to  bring  thou- 
sands Into  mart3rrdom  with  you.  He  was 
deeply  concerned.  In  oiir  last  talk  last  No- 
vember, with  the  fate  of  the  lower  clergy. 
That  concern  must  be  kept  In  mind  in  any 
evaluation  of  the  ctirdlnal  and  his  later 
actions. 

On  the  2«th  of  December  1M8  the  cardinal 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  being  a  crimi- 
nal, a  traitor,  and  a  conspirator  against  the 
"democratic"  form  of  life.  Anticipating  hU 
arrest,  the  cardinal  earlier  that  day  had  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops  tha 
following  measags: 


"I  have  participated  In  no  conspiracy 
whatever;  I  will  not  resign  my  episcopal  see; 
I  will  make  no  confession.  If,  after  this,  you 
shotild  hear  that  I  have  confessed  or  re- 
signed and  that  this  Is  authenticated  with 
my  own  signature,  consider  that  to  be  only 
the  consequence  of  human  frailty,  and  In 
advance  I  declare  it  null  and  void." 

Some  40  days  later,  during  the  trial,  the 
cardinal  Is  said  to  have  retracted  this  state- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  his  viewpoint  had 
altered  meanwhile.  However,  the  prosecu- 
tion did  not  question  the  existence  of  that 
statement,  made  while  the  cardinal  was  still 
not  under  duress.  After  only  3  days  on  the 
stand  he  was  found  guilty  on  all  charges  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  The  prose- 
cutor had  demanded  the  death  penalty. 
Compare  this  speed  with  the  patience  being 
displayed  at  a  certain  trial  now  taking  place 
In  New  York  City. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  conjectxxre 
as  to  the  precise  methods  tised  to  extract  the 
confession  from  the  cardinal.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  they  did.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  great  many  ways  of  getting  at  a 
man,  through  his  family  and  friends  as  well 
as  through  the  variotis  forms  of  physical  and 
mental  torture,  and  the  Communists  have  a 
legendary  skill  at  picking  the  right  approach. 
What  Is  important  is  that  no  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  who  was  at  all  familiar  with  the 
cardinal  and  his  life,  has  the  slightest  doubt 
that  extremely  severe  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  him.  Although  I  have  had  recent 
reports  that  the  cardinal's  mother  has  visited 
him,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  vmbiased  person 
has  been  permitted  to  see  him  since  his 
sentence.     , 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word  about 
the  life  of  the  average  Hungarian  under 
Communist  rule.  I  had  personal  experience 
with  various  forms  of  restraint  and  got  a 
pretty  good  picture  of  what  things  are  like. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Communists  are  highly 
skilled  at  the  techniques  of  keeping  them- 
selves in  power,  and  they  are  willing  In  many 
cases — and  perhaps  prefer — to  use  measures 
other  than  naked  force  to  gain  acquiescence 
from  the  people.  Terror  enters  In,  of  course 
Everybody  knows  of  someone  who  has 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  scene,  but 
the  terror  lies  In  the  background,  so  to 
speak,  and  you  don't  see  It  happening  all 
around  you.  The  real  restraining  force  Is 
economic  pressure. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Hungarians  are  kept 
under  close  svirTelllance.  There  are  the 
usual  block  leaders;  all  apartment  houses 
and  even  most  private  houses  are  required 
by  law  to  have  a  houseman,  or  sort  of  super- 
janitor,  who  reports  on  the  comings  and 
goings  of  his  people.  If  a  Hungarian's  be- 
havior Is  reported  to  be  out  of  line,  economic 
pressure  is  applied.  He  finds  himself  out  of 
a  Job,  and  after  a  time  he  flnds  that  no  one 
else  will  hire  him.  Incidentally,  despite  all 
the  ballyhoo  about  Communist  labor  xmlons. 
labor  in  Hungary  has  lost  the  right  to  strike 
and  the  few  Instances  of  workers  protesting 
against  the  speed-up  piece  rate  were  never 
even  mentioned  In  the  Conununist  press, 
even  though  blood  was  shed.  A  citizen  In 
political  disfavor  may  also  lose  the  privilege 
of  buying  at  state  stores  and  restaurants, 
where  prices  are  low.  He  may  not  renew  his 
driving  license.  He  has  to  g'^  Into  the  black 
market,  and  eventually  a  time  comes  when 
there  is  nothing  left  to  sell,  and  no  source  of 
Income.  Then  he  and  his  famUy  starve.  He 
may  not  buy  penicillin  or  other  essential 
dr\igs  in  case  he  or  his  famUy  fall  lU.  His 
children  may  even  be  denied  entry  to  the 
now  nationalized  schools.  All  this  is  a  very 
effective  way  of  assuring  compliance  with  tha 
authorities.     I  have  seen  it  and  it  works. 

Now  I  have  discussed  the  Himgarian  pic- 
ture In  some  detail  because  to  me  It  portrays 
clearly  the  nattire  of  the  force  we  are  up 
against.  We  believe  In  fair  play.  We  tend 
to  credit  the  next  man  with  the  basic  ideals 
and  beliefs  that  we  ourselves  hold  sacred. 


even  though  they  may  outwardly  take  differ- 
ent forms.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  tbe 
sworn  Communist  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  all 
that  we  hold  to  be  good  and  decent.  Believe 
me.  If  I  thought  that  anything  the  Commu- 
nists did  in  Hungary  was  really  done  with 
the  good  of  the  people  in  mind,  I  should  be 
the  first  to  give  them  credit.  They  are  out 
for  power  and  mastery,  and  that  Is  that. 

What  then,  can  we  do?  The  President  In 
his  Inaugural  address,  summarized  four  lines 
of  policy  designed  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  to  live  in. 

First,  is  support  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem. The  UN  represents  the  democratic, 
friendly,  cooperative  approach  to  world 
peace.  It  sets  the  pattern  for  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  nations  behave  toward  3ach 
other  the  way  that  we  like  to  think  Chris- 
tian individuals  do.  In  practical  terms,  the 
UN  provides  a  vast  mechanism  for  negotia- 
tion, without  which  International  action 
today  would  be  greatly  hampered.  It  also 
provides  a  forxun  In  which  the  moral  force 
of  world  opinion  acts  as  a  sharp  restraint 
against  overt  acts  of  dictatorial  governments. 
Second,  we  must  continue  our  programs 
for  Improving  the  economic  conditions  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  As  long  as 
vast  masses  of  people  are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed, 
and  ill-hcmsed  the  siren  song  of  communism 
will  have  great  effect. 

We  must,  therefore,  continue  vigoroiisly 
th.  European  recovery  program,  which  has 
already  proved  Its  worth  In  resurrecting  hope 
and  confidence  among  the  peoples  of  west- 
em  Europe.  Although  recent  news  from 
Europe  Is  encouraging,  we  must  not  under- 
estimate the  extensive  Job  that  still  has  to 
be  done. 

Third,  we  must  support  the  point-4 
program  to  bring  to  other  areas  the  benefits 
of  the  technological  knowledge  of  the  mod- 
em world,  and  encourage  the  Investment  of 
capital  in  those  areas.  Tbe  possibilities  of 
this  program  are  unlimited  in  terms  of  the 
economic  benefits  It  can  eventually  bring  to 
all  nations.  At  the  least,  it  can  bring  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas  increasing  material 
benefits  favorable  to  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy. 

We  must  pursue  this  same  goal  through 
participation  In  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization in  order  to  promote  a  broad  ex- 
change of  the  benefits  of  world  industry  and 
agriculture  for  the  betterment  of  all.  That 
means  also  that  we  mtist  continue  the  reclp- 
rocal-trade-agreement  program,  so  that  we 
can  function  in  the  ITO. 

Finally,  we  must  help  friendly  nations  pro- 
tect themselves  against  domination  by  direct 
or  indirect  aggression.  Tbat  means  joining 
with  like-minded  nations  in  collective  secu- 
rity arrangements  like  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which  have  been 
designed  In  complete  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  pxirposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  means  providing  military  equipment  and 
advice,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Greek-Turkish- 
aid  program  and  the  proposed  military- 
assistance  program. 

Now,  I  shotild  like  to  add  a  point  on  the 
military-assistance  program.  This  program 
is  a  particularly  vital  counterpart  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  provides  concrete 
evidence  of  our  serious  Intent,  and  provides 
the  best  way  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
contribute  to  the  common  defense  through 
self-help  and  mutual  aid.  This  aid,  supple- 
menting the  productive  effort  of  the  treaty 
countries,  and  applied  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  cohesive  Joint  military -defense 
plan  under  the  pact,  can  buy  more  security 
for  all  the  countries  concerned  than  a  like 
amount  spent  any  other  way. 

These  policies  all  depend  on  each  other 
Undercut  one  and  you  Jeopardize  the  oth- 
ers. They  are  the  vital  parts  of  the  mech- 
anism of  our  foreign  policy.  Take  out  a 
vital  part,  and  you  know  what  happens  to 
the  mechanlBB. 
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r.  loofclng  buck  otct  what  I  have  latd 
I  Imagine  one  question  may 
•n  of  Tou.  and  that  Is  what  the 
future  holda  for  our  oppressed  friends  tn 
the  satellite  coontrtea.  That  calls  for  the 
kind  or  conjecture  that  people  In  the  State 
Da|»rtznent  are  notorloartj  reluctant  to  at- 
•■■pt. 

Actually,  tn  my  panonal  oplnloo.  the  sit- 
uation does  not  appear  pwntatng.  It  is  hard 
to  see  at  the  present  time  what  might  hap- 
pen to  alter  the  Communist  control.  Of 
eoiirse.  there  Is  always  the  unpredlctahle. 
I  4o  not  think  many  of  as  would  have  ton- 
•MB   Tito's  successful   defiance   of   Moscow 

But  you  can  look  at  the  situation  that 
would  logically  exist  if  the  policies  we  are 
DOW  following  are  suoceasful.  If  you  have 
a  confident  western  Burope.  economically, 
and  defenslTely  strong,  and  you  get  a  peace 
settlaitpt  tn  Germany  and  Austria— which 
■•MM  that  the  Bed  Aiiny  goes  back  home — 
then  you  obviously  have  altered  the  sitiia- 
tlon  affacUng  aastem  Burope.  You  have 
for  OM  thing,  a  stroaf  —onomic  magnetism 
vorklng  on  the  sateatte*. 

Incidentally.  Jm  Voice  ctf  America  also  ex- 
•velaea  •  stroog  pull  on  freedom-loving  peo- 
plaa  bahlntf  the  cxu-tAln.  It  is  particularly 
effective  M  BBBflary 

The  main  bop*  for  these  countries,  in  other 
words.  lies  In  the  sucoeas  of  our  present 
policies  That  is  oike  reason  why  I  person- 
ally hope  that  each  of  us  wtU  become  as 
*»-nuMr  «(  possible  with  the  nature  of  the 
ptttblems  that  we  face  and  with  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  about  those  probtemt;  and 
that  each  at  us  wUl  give  his  beat  effort  to 
support  the  policies  which  he  thinks  are 
wise.  In  the  difficult  and  challenging  years 


To  ooodade.  the  lo-called  peace  oOenetve 
U  a  atedly  weapon  of  prriwusnila.  employed 
to  vaaketi  the  resolve  of  the  free  nations. 
We  aniBt  not  be  taken  in  by  any  such  meas- 
ures. We  can  relax  our  vigilance  only  when 
we  bave  undeniable  proof  that  the  Commu- 
i  iMve  undergone  a  basic  change  of  heart 
at  policy,  and  that  they  are  making  rA 
effort  by  oocunuous  coDcrete  actions 
to  live  In  peace  and  friendship  with  the  rest 
at  us. 

I  ailBeet  that  untU  then  we  have  a  set 
at  poitrles  and  proerams  which  are  proving 
lb  at  the  peescnt  time.  When  you 
a  little  ahead  at  the  race,  that  is  the 
to  make  the  greatest  effort.  Now  that 
we  arc  gaining  a  certain  advantage,  we  must 
push  with  renewed  vigor  the  actions  which 
are  g«'"*"c  that  advantage. 

Coming  back  to  the  United  States  from 
a  country  behind  the  iron  curtain.  I  can 
assure  ycu  that  the  most  welcome  sight  I 
have  ever  seen  was  the  torch  uplifted  tn  the 
hand  of  Bartholdl's  Statue  of  Liberty— with 
all  the  promise  and  assurance  that  it  extends. 
But — and  it  is  a  very  big  "but"— that 
Ukd  asBuraoee  can  only  be  main- 
tf  «•  rsaMaaher  and  act  according  to 
traing  of  Daniel  Webster  to  the  Sen- 
ate some  hundred  rears  ago.  which  Is  Just  as 
valid  today :  "God  granU  liberty  only  to  those 
who  love  it.  and  are  always  ready  to  guard 
defend  it." 


Real-EtUte  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  rtJtmTLVAMiA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVZS 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.   WALTEP      Mr.   Speaker,   under 
keve    to    exiend    my    remarkx   In    the 


Racote,  T  Inchid  t  the  following  letter  by 
William  Relnhardt  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Author!  ty : 

Thz  Phoj^ocphia  HonsiKG  AtrrHoarrT, 

Philadelphia.  Pa^June  13, 1949. 

lit.  BSBBXBT  U.   NII.SON. 

Executive  Victt  Prestdent,  National 
iUsoeiatton      o/      Real      Estate 
Boards.  •  'ashington.  D.  C. 

Okab  Ms.  Nslso:  r:  You  have  noted.  I  trust, 
that  I  stick  solely  to  public  housing  for  the 
low-income  group  s.  slum  clearance,  and  the 
redevelopment  o  and  rehablUtation  of 
blighted  areas,  wfc  en  I  take  issue  with  state- 
ments which  app<ar  tn  Headlines. 

In  your  editorial.  Let  the  Bagle  Scream 
(Issue  of  June  i.  1949 »  I  think  you  are 
putting  all  realtor  t  in  the  emtMxrasslng  posi- 
tion of  charging  that  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  are  for  these  desirable  objec- 
tives, which  can  to  t  attained  in  no  other  way 
than  by  Federal  a  d.  are  afflicted  with  bllnd- 
neas  by  hypocrisy  You  say  they  "chant  the 
words  of  freedom  tmd  vote  to  close  the  gates 
of  opportunity  for  miliions  of  our  people  who 
only  seek  to  stand  without  crutches." 

The  realtor  whs  is  asked  if  be  today  is 
standing  wlthotH  crutches  would  have  to 
admit  that  he  Isn  t  and  that  be  cant.  This, 
of  course.  Is  true  i  Iso  of  lending  Institutions, 
savings  and  loan  i  ssoctations.  home  builders. 
home  buyers,  f  am  ers.  and  all  others  who  lean 
heavily  on  the  xutches  provided  by  the 
Government  In  t  le  form  of  mortgage  loan 
guarantys.  deposit  guarantys.  direct  business 
loans  from  RFC.  i  nd  all  other  suteldies. 

To  make  the  c  large  of  "hypocrisy"  stick 
to  the  Congressm  ;n  we  would  haw  to  "come 
Into  court  with  rlean  hands."  and  this  we 
could  do  only  by  foregoing  for  ourselves  the 
governmental  ate  s  which  have  enabled  us 
realtors  and  man;  others  to  stay  In  business 
and  make  money  for  lo.  these  many  years. 
Headlines,  and  alio  the  publications  of  the 
other  asaoclatkms  which  are  part  of  the  antl- 
publlc  housing  kbby,  flght  bitterly  against 
the  curtailment  c  f  any  of  these  governmen- 
tal aids  for  us  and  fight  very  hard  for  more 
and  better  "crutches."  An  Instance  Is  the 
comment  on  Ser  ate  bill  721  in  the  same 
issTie  at  Headline)  as  Let  the  Eagle  Scream 

"If  we  enter  tie  stockadi  called  security, 
the  gates  will  cloe  t.  All  ^ope  of  finding  new 
paths  for  spirit  or  talent  wiL  be  gone."  This 
Is  a  quote  from  jour  editorial.  If  It  means 
what  It  says  then  it  means  that  we  realtors 
and  all  the  othe  s  accepting  goTemmental 
aid  have  been  In  that  deplorable  state  for 
lo.  these  many  y<ar8.  for  most  assuredly  we 
have  entered  th(  stockade  called  security 
and  are  fighting  o  have  the  stockade  made 
as  impregnable  as  wt  can  persuade  our  United 
States  Senators  ai  id  Congressmen  to  make  it. 

Are  we  not  hypxrltes  to  call  our  national 
lawmakers  hypociites  when  we  ask  them  to 
do  for  us  the  ve  'y  things  which  we  claim 
coostltutes  their   lypocrlsy? 

In  my  contact!  with  my  fellow  realtors 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  any  of  them 
see  anytolng  but  a  much  brighter  hope  of 
"findlnig  new  pat  be  for  spirit  and  telent" 
the  more  and  bel  ter  aids  our  Congress  will 
provide  for  us. 

This  hopeful  cutlook.  In  direct  contrast 
with  your  Cassan  Ira-llke  Jeremiad,  matches 
the  actual  resulU  produced  by  public  hous- 
ing for  the  low-tiioome  groups  dviring  more 
than  10  years  of  experience  with  It  here  In 
the  United  Ststes  New  paths  for  spirit  and 
talent  have  been  opened  not  only  to  the 
tenants,  but  to  ^e  residents  of  all  com- 
munities In  whkti  these  low-rent  projects 
are  located. 

The  governmental  aid  provided  for  us 
realtors,  as  well  48  for  builders,  lending  In- 
stitutions, farmeiti.  and  others  is  exactly  of 


the 


nature. 


and  has  the  same  ptirpose 
aa  the  govemmei  tal  aid  which  makes  pos- 
sible low-rent  pu  )lic  bousing. 

To  condemn  on  e  Is  to  condemn  all. 


Senator  Toerr,  In  his  speech  printed  tn 
the  CoNcRBssiOMAL  RsccRO,  May  IB,  1949, 
commenting  on  the  half-truths,  omisslona. 
and  distortions  had  this  to  say :  "It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  members  of  the  organixa- 
tton  cannot  form  Independent  Judgments  on 
Issues  of  this  kind,  when  its  own  people  In 
Washington  fail  to  give  them  the  most  ele- 
mentary Information." 

I  sincerely  believe  all  realtors  would  real- 
ize this  If  they  were  given  the  opportunity, 
through  their  own  publications,  of  learning 
what  the  other  side  thinks. 

While  he  did  not  mention  NAREB  by  name 
he  did  say.  "This  real-estate  organization." 

If  he  meant  our  realtor  publications,  I 
agree  with  him.  The  publications  of  the 
other  associations  in  the  antl-publtc-housing 
lobby  are  equally  silent  on  very  much  their 
memljers  should  know. 

Senator  Tosrr's  speech  Is  a  good  example 
of  what  they  should  be  able  to  read  in  their 
own  publications. 

Should  anybody  know  better  than  we  real- 
tors what  the  slums  cost — what  they  ccst 
our  own  clients  who  own  good  real  estate 
but  must  pay  extra  taxes  to  maintain  the 
slums? 

Do  our  realtors  know,  for  example,  through 
their  own  pubUcatlons.  that,  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  It  costs  $614,000,000  annually  to 
maintain  these  slums  and  that  all  that  $€14.- 
000,000  must  come  out  of  local  taxes? 

Do  they  know  that  for  public  housing,  slum 
clearance  and  everything  else  in  H.  R  4008 
the  maximum  annual  Federal  contribution, 
according  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
would  be  only  $310,000,000  a  year  although 
$400,000,000  annually  would  be  available? 
Balance  that  against  the  cost  of  slums  alone. 
Realtors  should  know  all  about  It.  Based 
on  experience  the  Director  of  the  Budget  es- 
timates the  loans  will  be  paid  off  In  from 
29  to  33  years  and  that  the  40  years'  term 
mentioned  Ln  the  bill  would  t>e  needed  only 
in  the  event  of  unforeseen  change.  Do  real- 
tors know  through  their  own  publications 
that  Federal  contributions  to  maintain  the 
low-rent  character  of  public  housing  for  the 
low-Income  groups,  have  been  only  from  25 
percent  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  available 
under  the  law  over  all  the  years  America  has 
had  such  housing? 

It  was  because  I  do  certainly  Icnow  that  I 
have  not  seen  these  and  a  host  of  other  facts 
every  realtor  should  know  on  this  matter  in 
the  realtor  publications  which  come  to  my 
desk,  that  I  suggested  the  National  Real 
Estate  Journal  as  the  ideal  medium  In  which 
you  ar>d  I  should  debate  our  opposing  view- 
points. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  arrange  this 
debate. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

WniUM  Reinhahot,  Chairman. 


Welfare  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Ricord,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News: 
whj-ake  state 

Warning  has  been  soiinded  by  former  Sec- 
tary of  SUte  James  F.  Byrnes  that  some  of 
the  suggested  new  Federal  programs  "point 
inevitably  to  a  welfare  state." 
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The  warning  was  made  during  a  s];>eech 
Mr.  Byrnes  made  at  the  concluding  ceremony 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University's  celebra- 
tion of  its  two  hundredth  anniversary. 

"We  are  going  down  the  road  to  statelsm," 
Mr.  Byrnes  said.  "Where  we  wlU  wind  up 
no  one  can  tell.  But  If  some  of  the  new 
programs  previously  proposed  should  be 
adopted,  there  Is  danger  that  the  Individual— 
whether  farmer,  worker,  manufacturer,  law- 
yer, or  doctor — will  soon  be  an  economic  slave 
pulling  an  oar  in  the  galley  of  the  state." 

"Too  many  people,"  he  said,  "are  trying  to 
transfer  power  to  the  Government  •  •  • 
we  are  not  only  transferring  too  much  power 
from  the  individual  to  the  Government,  but 
we  are  transferring  too  many  powers  of  State 
governments  to  the  Federal  Government. 
We  should  not  have  the  Federal  Government 
regimenting  our  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave." 

Mr.  Bymes  placed  much  of  the  blame  on 
the  people  themselves,  saying  that  every 
segment  of  society  is  demanding  si>eclal  priv- 
ileges. "The  farmer,"  he  said,  "wants  higher 
prices,  the  wage  earner  wants  Increased  wages, 
pensions,  and  hospitalization.  Too  many 
people  want  more  pay  for  less  work,"  he 
added. 

After  sounding  his  warning,  and  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  forces  moving  the  country  in 
the  direction  it  has  taken,  Mr.  Byrnes  sug- 
gested a  remedy. 

"Our  first  line  of  defense  Is  a  sound,  sol- 
vent American  economy,"  he  said. 

He  then  called  for  a  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  and  Federal  powers.  "The  only  wise 
course,"  he  declared,  "is  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures and  live  within  our  Income." 

Mr.  Byrnes  did  not  say  anything  particu- 
larly new.  It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long 
time  that  the  United  States  Is  rapidly  mov- 
ing In  the  direction  of  a  welfare  state,  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  is  the  clamor  for 
Government  hand-outs  In  one  form  or  an- 
other, and  that  the  only  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem 1-  a  reduction  of  Government  si>endlng 
and  power. 

But  the  warning  bears  frequent  repetition, 
as  does  the  review  of  the  cause  of  otir  trouble 
and  the  solution  thereof. 

Efforts  to  stem  the  drift  toward  statism 
through  the  methods  Mr.  Bymes  mentioned 
have  met  with  little  success  so  far. 

It  will  take  a  persistent  attack  to  bring  the 
American  people  and  their  officeholders  to  a 
realization  of  the  dangers  contained  in  the 
course  which  we  are  blindly  following. 

Voices  of  men  like  Byrnes,  who  have  served 
in  high  office  and  hold  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  can  do  much  toward  returning  the 
coimiry  to  an  even  keel. 


Military  Pay  Bill  Was  Badly  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASSACHt7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  a  \efy  pertinent  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  Worchester. 
(Ma&s.)  Evening  Gazette,  of  June  17, 
1949. 
The  editorial  follows: 

MHJTAHT  pat  bill  was  aAOLT  NXXDICD 

A  thorough  revision  of  pay  scales  in  the 
armed  services  was  needed,  and,  even  If 
the  bill  passed  this  week  by  the  House  is  not 


perfect.  It  Is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
what  we  have  had. 

The  bUl  Is  as  important  in  its  changes  in 
methods  and  policies  of  pay  as  it  is  In  the 
specific  pay  increases  authorized.  For  ex- 
ample, the  old  longevity  pay  has  been  re- 
vised to  provide  for  automatic  increases  with- 
in the  varloua  grades  depending  on  length  of 
service.  This  would  work  much  the  same  as 
In  other  Government  Jobs,  in  which  the  em- 
ployee receives  periodic  raises  even  though 
he  does  not  change  his  civil  service  classifica- 
tion. The  new  bill  also  cuts  out  the  flight 
pay  percentage  bonus  and  substitutes  a  flat 
extra  payment  for  this  duty. 

As  for  the  pay  raises,  they  wound  up  as 
a  compromise  between  the  mUltary's  origi- 
nal position  and  the  position  of  a  strong 
group  in  the  House  which  Included  those 
who  fear  excessive  Government  spending 
and  those  who  thought  the  original  bill  gave 
too  large  an  increase  to  the  high  officers.  It 
Is  impossible  for  anyone  to  say  whether  a 
pay  scale  Is  Just,  but  It  was  obvious  that 
military  pay  had  to  be  Increased— particu- 
larly that  of  the  officers  who  had  not  been 
raised  in  years  and  who  were  finding  living 
difficult  In  a  period  of  Infiatiou.  Tliis  new 
law  should  help  to  eliminate  the  resigna- 
tions from  the  service  of  many  capable  offi- 
cers who  found  that  the  lure  of  private  in- 
dustry was  too  strong  to  resist. 

Though  the  bUl  adds  $300,000,000  a  year 
to  defense  costs.  It  has  to  be  viewed  as  an- 
other aspect  of  the  increase  of  the  cost  of 
Government  because  of  Inflation.  Its  ad- 
justment of  inequalities  has  long  been 
needed.  If  there  are  any  major  bugs  they 
can  be  eliminated  In  the  Senate  but,  basi- 
cally, the  bin  looks  like  a  good  one. 


Views  of  an  Able  and  Fortkrisht  New$ 
Commentator  on  the  Welfare  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16,  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  24.  1949,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune: 
TaxTMAN  Called  Unwillino  To  Let  Readjustt- 

uarr  Adjust  Itself — Mark  Sullivan  Sats 

Plans  to  Halt  Recession  Mat.  bt  Expenoi- 

TuaEs,  Cause  Recobd  Inflation 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

This  recession,  or  disinflation,  or  readjust- 
ment, by  whatever  name  It  Is  called.  Is  un- 
deniably one  tiling.  It  is  the  interruption  of 
a  period  of  rise.  That  description  can  be 
applied  to  it  without  encountering  arg\iment. 
That  no  rise  can  go  on  forever  is  about  as 
safe  from  dispute  as  any  rule  can  l>e. 

The  rise  In  this  case  lasted  about  0  years 
and  went  so  far  as  to  amount  to  Inflation. 
Five  of  the  early  years  were  war  years.  That 
part  of  the  Inflation  was  hardly  avoidable 
practicably.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
1945.  the  Truman  administration  adopted 
policies  which  resulted  in  more  Inflation. 
Raises  in  wage  rates,  as  an  administration 
policy,  were  officially  lu-ged  upon  Industry. 
new  raises  on  top  of  wartime  ones.  At  the 
same  time,  prices  of  farm  crops  (which  are 
food)  were  made  liigher  by  statutory  Govern- 
ment practice  of  price  support.  Rising  prices 
of  food  and  rising  wage  rates,  acting  recipro- 


cally  and  automatically,  made  a  dynamic 
spiral  of  inflation. 

In  late  1948,  inflation  came  to  an  end  (or 
a  pause,  whichever  it  is  to  be).  The  ceasing 
of  Inflation  came  mainly  tiirough  nattiral 
forces;  an  important  one  was  unwillingness 
or  Inability  of  the  public  to  buy  some  kinds  of 
goods  at  the  current  high  prices. 

FACTOR  Of  expectation 

The  slowing  down  of  buying  by  the  public 
had  a  spreading  effect.  In  any  period  of  rising 
prices,  a  factor  In  the  current  prices  is  ex- 
pectation of  still  higher  ones.  Merchants 
buy  goods  with  the  expectation  of  selling 
them  later  at  a  higher  price.  Manufacturers 
buy  raw  materials  with  the  expectation  of 
fabricating  them  and  selling  the  product  at  a 
profit.  Once  this  factor  of  expectation  goes 
out  of  a  current  price,  tiie  price  tends  to  fall. 
This  is  accompanied  by  some  contraction  of 
business  and  industry,  including  some  unem- 
ployment. 

That  Is  where  we  now  are.  Whether  it 
is  to  be  a  recession  only,  or  something  dif- 
ferent, depends  much  on  what  attitude  we 
take  about  It.  One  course  is  to  endure  the 
recession  until  It  works  itself  out  naturally. 
This  comes  alxjut  through  a  readjustment 
to  each  other  of  prices,  and  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  entire  econcsny. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  try  to  atop 
the  recession  quickly,  by  artificial  methods, 
including  measures  by  the  Government. 
One  refusal  to  endure  recession,  or  even 
admit  the  existence  of  it,  la  in  tiie  field  of 
labor.  There,  unions  and  leaders  demand, 
and  strike  to  get  what  is  called  a  "fourth 
round"  of  wage  raises,  the  fourth  since  1945. 

As  to  the  Truman  administration,  its  at- 
titude is  strangely  bifurcated.  Persons  in 
th2  administration  like  to  call  the  present 
condition  merely  a  period  of  "readjustment." 
That  word  and  equivalents  of  it  are  frequent 
In  administration  sotirces.  If  tbe  adminis- 
tration regards  the  condition  as  a  readjust- 
ment. It  should  let  the  readjustment  take 
place  and  work  Itself  out  naturally. 

readjustment   tlNFOPULAR 

But  here  enters  a  complex  sector  of  ad- 
ministration thought  and  motive.  Even  the 
comparatively  mild  hardship  of  a  readjust- 
ment is  politically  unpopular,  particularly  to 
groups  the  administration  especlaUy  relies 
upon.  So.  from  sources  within  the  admin - 
tstratton  <«■  close  to  it.  come  proposals  of 
measures  to  end  the  recession,  a  program  of 
public  works  and  the  like. 

Yet  another  bedeviling  factor  is  that  the 
Truman  administration,  before  the  reces- 
sion came,  had  proposed  a  number  of  meas- 
ures which  were  to  be  permanent  additions 
to  the  so-called  welfare  state.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  administration  now  to  recede 
from  these  measures,  and  they  contintie  to  be 
pressed  in  Congress. 

Both  groups  of  measures,  the  i>ermanent 
welfare  ones  and  the  emergency  ones  to  end 
recession,  have  a  common  characteristic.  All 
call  for  money  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
large  quantities  of  It.  The  additional  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  produced  by  increased 
taxation;  the  very  fact  of  the  recession  makes 
that  impossible.  The  expenditures  must  be- 
come an  Increase  of  the  Government  debt. 

Increase  of  the  Government  deirt,  at  a 
time  when  It  Is  already  dangerously  high, 
would  introduce  a  wholly  new  condition. 
Senator  Btrd.  of  Virginia,  says  an  increase 
of  the  debt  would  be  unthinkable,  having 
in  mind  possible  effect  on  Government  credit 
and  public  faith  In  It.  Impairment  of  the 
Government  credit  would  have  effects  much 
more  terrifying  than  any  recession.  What- 
ever the  Initial  effect,  the  second  or  third 
stage  of  it  would  probably  be  an  inflation 
going  much  farther  than  wliat  we  have  so 
far  exi>erienced. 
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Carnal  Spelfman's  Attack  on  tiie  Barden 
BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or    /ULKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Cardinal  Spellman.  whose  influence  and 
authority  in  a  Rreat  church  we  ail  recog- 
nize, has  by  his  intemperate  statement 
re^mrding  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr  BabdenI  made  very  diffi- 
cult the  further  consideration  of  Federal 
aid  for  education  without  emotion.  It 
behooves  all  of  us  in  making  our  defense 
of  our  colleague  and  his  views  which 
many  share  to  exert  ourselves  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  prejudice  or  per- 
sonal feeling.  My  primary  purpose  in 
making  this  comment  is  to  express  my 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and  good  faith 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  his  complete  freedom  from  religious 
prejudice  in  executing  his  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  consider- 
ing Federal  aid  for  education.  Anyone 
who  has  served  in  the  House  very  long 
with  the  gentleman  knows  that  with  the 
vigorous  espousal  of  his  own  views  is  a 
sincere  determination  to  be  fair  to  those 
who  dlfTer  with  him. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  state- 
ment of  Cardinal  Spellman  and  quote 
the  following  from  his  address  on  June 
19: 

For  Congressmjin  Bakocn.  claiming  to  be 
•  loyal  American.  boldlnR  a  key  poBltion  In 
our  democratic  aa»«rnm«nt.  la  In  truth  vio- 
lating, and  Inciting  others  to  violate  the  very 
righta  and  freedoms  upon  which  our  demo- 
cratic Oovernment  was  founded. 


He  also  said : 

And  now  In  America  new  apostles  of 
bigotry  brazenly  come  forward  from  out  the 
balls  o<  our  own  Congress  and.  eltiier 
through  Ignorance  or  malice,  father  the 
Barden  blU.  a  bUl  that  urges  and  ules  to 
Jiutliy  unjust  discrimination  against  our 
parochial  school  children.  Advocates  of  ihs 
Barden  bUl,  pitting  class  against  class  seek- 
ing votes  to  enforce  and  sustain  It  are  to- 
day conducting  a  craven  crusade  of  religious 
prejudice  agalitat  Cathoillc  chiidren  and  their 
Inalienable  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  questions  for 
a  moment  the  right  of  Cardinal  Spell- 
man to  uj^e  in  all  proper  ways  an  ac- 
ceptance of  his  views  on  the  subject  to 
Federal  aid.  Cardinal  Spellman  believes 
that  funds  made  available  under  a  Fed- 
eral statute  should  be  used  for  health 
service,  bus  transportation  and  related 
services  for  private  schools  in  those 
States  which  permit  such  services  to  be 
financed  at  public  expense.  This  in  sub- 
stance Is  what  the  bill  recently  pa&sed  by 
the  Senate  provides  and  the  cardinal's 
views  are  shared  by  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  us  do  not  agree  with  thi.s  view 
and  it  Is  our  right  to  differ  without  be- 
ing accused  of  bigotry.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  less  than  our  ciuty,  however, 
merely  because  of  the  painful  charge  to 
which  we  are  subjected.    I  cannot  re- 


catlonal  opport 
years  of  study  t 
adhered  to  the 
Government  as 
may  be  wrong  i 
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frain  from  sa^ng  therefore  that  the 
cardinal  has  done  the  cause  of  Inter- 
falth  good  will  i,  great  disservice. 

I  have  observed  for  a  long  time  the 
actions  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Burden i.  who  has  worked 
dihgently  to  contribute  to  the  devising 
of  a  sound  and  workable  policy  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  equalizing  edu- 
tles.  He  has  devoted 
the  problem.  He  has 
ic  principles  of  this 
e  interprets  them.  He 
some  of  his  conclusions 
about  this  difficult  and  complicated  prob- 
lem but  one  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
that  there  is  no  venom  in  his  system  and 
no  desire  to  withhold  from  any  child, 
whatever  his  religious  background,  the 
privileges  and  r  ghts  of  American  citi- 
zenship. Mr.  B  iRDEN  opposes  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  lor  health  and  transpor- 
tation services  for  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate schools.  His  conviction  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  religious  afRlIatlon. 

As  indicated.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the  pressure  of  conviction  forces 
this  statement  and  I  trust  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted In  the  SI  irit  in  which  I  offer  it. 
My  first  partic  pation  in  politics  was 
against  a  hate  n  ovement  that  broke  out 
in  my  State  in  tY  e  early  twenties.  I  take 
great  pride  in  m;  r  participation  with  out- 
standing Catholics  in  the  Brotherhood 
Week  activities  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
and  other  enterprises  which  have  to  do 
between  the  great  faiths 
We  must  maintain  the 
cooperative  spirit  in  spite  of  legislative 
differences. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June 
23  contains  an  e  ccellent  editorial  on  this 
subject  and  un<  er  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  inclu<e  this  statement: 

ir  TI  us  BK  BICOTHT 

Francis   Cardlnil   Spellman,   addressing   a 


with  cooperation 
of  our  country 


large  gathering  of 
York,    la    quoted 


the  Catholic  schc 
equal  right  to  exl 
public  school — at 


Roman  Catholics  In  New 
as  requesting  prayers  for 
Rspresentative  GkiaAM  A.  BAaonM.  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina,  whom  he  designates  a  •'new 
apostle  of  blgotryt"  Mr.  Barden 's  "sin."  to 
use  the  cardinal's  term,  consists  of  proposing 
an  amendment  to|  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  which  wo^d  limit  its  financial  bene- 
fits to  public  Bchojols 

Twice  In  his  argument  the  cardinal  takes 
sotmd  premises  but  uses  them  to  prove  more 
than  they  prove.  H«  says  accurately  that 
ol  has  been  accorded  an 
It  alongside  the  American 
the  expense  of  those  who 
wish  It  and  profit  liy  it.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  any  denominational  school 
has  an  alBrmatlve  light  to  be  supported  even 
in  part  at  public  n  pense  by  the  taxes  of  those 
who  disagree  as  w<  II  as  those  who  agree  with 
Its  creed. 

The  eminent  ciurchman  also  says  cor- 
rectly that  the  Bidden  amendment  forbids 
the  use  of  Federal  money  to  supply  health 
benefits  and  trtfisportatlon  serrlces  for 
pupils  of  nonpublic  schools  This  he  decries 
as  shameful  discrimination  But  he  could 
have  added  with  accuracy  that  the  Barden 
amendment  proposes  the  Federal  money 
shall  not  be  usedjfor  incidental  services  to 
any  children,  whether  of  parochial  or  public 
schools,  but  shall  !be  used  for  direct  opera- 
tional expenses  of  public  schools  where  they 
will  serve  the  maxl|num  educational  purpose. 
Is  it  being  a  bl|^t  to  stand  on  one's  con- 
victions that  this  is  the  soundest  publia 
policy  and  to  reslirt  tb«  demands  of  an  or> 


ganmtlon  wbleb  claims  exclusive  religious 
privileges  for  Itself  in  counules  where  it  can 
obtain    them?      If    so,    many    wUl    risk    th« 

epithet. 


Federal  Housing  LefislatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HX'ES 
Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral housing  legislation  before  this  Con- 
gress has  my  unqualified  endorsement. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  a  strong  democ- 
racy and  guard  against  communism,  we 
we  must  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
family  home,  the  greatest  of  our  Ameri- 
can Institutions. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  in  these 
United  States  for  the  existence  of  slums 
and  shacks.  Such  environments  for 
domiciles  afford  us  hotbeds  of  crime,  dis- 
ease and  juvenile  delinquency  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  billioos  of  dollars. 

To  design  a  housing  program  .that  will 
permit  the  poor,  the  low-wage  earner 
and  the  fanner  to  build  or  buy  within 
their  ability  to  pay  over  a  reasonable 
number  of  years  is  a  sound  investment 
that  will  pay  incalulable  dividends  in 
many  ways;  greatest  of  all  is  a  strong 
and  healthy  America. 

Yes.  there  are  many  In  our  land  that 
have  grown  obsessed  with  selfish ness^ 
exploitation  and  greed  for  the  almighty 
dollar.  Naturally,  they  oppose  any  kind 
of  a  housing  program.  They  still  want 
the  green  light  to  drive  onward  to  reap 
their  harvest  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
notwithstanding  the  inestimable  damage 
they  do  to  the  Nation. 

Whenever  any  effort  is  launched  to 
adequately  provide  conditions  conducive 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  veteran, 
labor,  farmer  and  the  common  man.  cer- 
tain interests  classify  such  action  as  "so- 
cialism." When  the  Federal  Government 
in  1932  came  to  the  rescue  of  banks  that 
had  fallen  in  the  chasm  of  bankruptcy, 
was  that  socialism?  When  Federal  in- 
surance on  bank  deposits  was  given  in- 
ception and  put  into  practice  to  safe- 
guard the  savings  of  millions  of  people, 
was  that  socialism? 

When  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpo- 
ration was  established  to  save  countless 
thousands  of  farms  being  sold  on  the 
auction  block,  was  that  socialism?  When 
provisions  were  made  for  flood  control 
and  soil  conservation  to  protect  the 
breadbasket  of  our  country  and  the 
world,  was  that  socialism?  When  labor 
laws  were  placed  on  our  statute  books 
to  protect  the  working  conditions  and 
health  of  our  laboring  people,  was  that 
soclallsn?  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provided  United  States  highways 
to  improve  travel  and  mediums  of  safe 
transportation,  was  that  socialism' 

This  cry  of  socialism  has  grown  to  be 
an  atrocious  vehicle  of  deception  and  a 
.sordid  Vanity  Fair.  If  we  are  ever  to 
build  our  Nation  stately  and  strong  we 
must  now  grow  vitally  interested  in  the 
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cradle  of  democracy,  the  esteemed  Amer- 
ican home,  the  greatest  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  how  sadly  we 
have  neglected  the  institution  which 
plays  such  an  indelible  part  In  building 
for  citizenship,  morale,  and  spiritual 
values  so  necessary  In  the  preservation  of 
our  cherished  American  way  of  life.  Oc- 
casionally, we  hear  the  question.  Where 
do  you  expect  to  get  the  money?  I  have 
heard  that  old  refrain  for  35  years,  ever 
since  1  started  teaching  school  at  $2  per 
day.  We  get  the  money  for  everything 
else,  so  why  not  use  some  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  homes  and  good  family 
life? 

When  we  learn  to  provide  conditions 
conducive  to  a  good  education  and  ade- 
quate homes  for  all  our  people,  our  stand- 
ards of  living  will  be  tremendously  en- 
hanced, resulting  in  great  demands  for 
farm  produce  and  manufactured  goods 
which  will  bring  continuous  prosperity 
to  our  people  and  economy  for  our  Na- 
tion for  many  years  to  come. 

Living  in  the  richest  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  we  cannot  longer  afford 
slums  and  bad  housing.  The  two  world 
wars  have  reminded  us  of  our  gross  folly. 
We  are  determined  to  stamp  out  a  great 
amount  of  our  ignorance,  disease,  crime, 
and  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  in  so  doing, 
we  strike  at  the  deplorable  housing  situ- 
ation which  Is  the  hotbed  of  numerous 
factors  so  Injurious  to  an  enlightened 
commonwealth. 

So.  In  this  deliberation  on  a  great  hu- 
manitarian enterprise,  may  a  spark  of 
brotherly  love  temper  our  actions  In  such 
a  manner  that  others  will  be  privileged  to 
live,  grow,  and  exemplify  the  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  Government  was 
given  inception. 


Academic  Freedom 


spent.  The  school  system  would  be  no  ex- 
ception. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  academic  freedom 
would  be  destroyed  completely  were  the  Com- 
munists to  gain  control  of  the  country  and 
our  educational  system.  There  would  be  no 
freedom  of  any  kind  if  the  Communists  were 
to  prevaU  in  America. 

It  is  to  prevent  Just  such  a  disaster  that 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  is 
pushing  its  far-flung  investigation  activities 
in  our  country. 

One  of  the  functions  which  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Communists  at  aU 
costs,  is  our  educational  system,  to  assure 
that  oxu-  youth  will  be  brought  up  with  ft 
proper  appreciation  of  American  principles 
and  traditions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  educators,  to  be 
consistent,  should  oppose  Federal  aid  and  at 
the  same  time  welcome  measures  designed  to 
keep  our  schools  safe  from  Communist  in- 
filtration. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'nV'ES 

Friday,  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mount  Vernon  fOhlo)  News: 

AC.UUEMIC    raEEDOM 

When  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  sptirred  on  by  a  petition  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  asked  a 
number  of  schools  and  colleges  for  a  list  of 
textbooks  they  are  using,  it  set  off  an  uproar. 

Academic  freedom  was  threatened,  accord- 
ing to  a  large  number  of  educators  and  edi- 
torial writers. 

Academic  freedom  is  something  we  must 
safeguard,  of  course.  It  is  as  Important  as 
aiiT  of  our  freedoms. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  educators  of 
the  country  are  almost  unanimously  In  favor 
of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

In  doing  so  they  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
acceptance  of  Federal  money  for  support 
of  the  schools  also  Is  a  very  definite  threat 
to  academic  freedom. 

Exoerience  has  shown  that  oxir  Federal 
Oovernment  bureaucrats  Insist  ui>on  control- 
ling acytiilng  upon  which  Federal  money  Is 


Hie  Cbnrch  and  iDternational  Relationt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  24.  1949 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  address  by  the  Honorable 
Willard  L.  Thorp.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  at  the  Sixth 
International  Congregational  Coimcil. 
Wellesley  College.  Wellesley,  Mass..  on 
Thursday,  June  23, 1949: 

THE   CHTTRCH    AXD   INTDtN-iTlONAL    aiLATlONS 

We  are  heading  Into  a  period  of  increasing 
difficulty  In  our  international  economic  rela- 
tions. So  long  as  the  dominant  condition 
in  most  countries  was  one  of  shortages  and 
all  peoples  were  exerting  themselves  In  the 
same  direction,  there  was  little  actual  poUcy 
conflict  among  nations.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  difficult  problems  which  had  to  be 
solved  such  as  the  satisfactory  determination 
of  a  lair  and  equitable  allocation  of  goods 
In  short  supply  among  claiming  coimtries, 
and  the  continuing  question  of  how  much 
the  more  fortunate  cotintries  could  make 
avaUable  to  their  less  fortunate  brothers 
without  weakening  their  o^-n  economies. 
But  the  simplicity  of  the  basic  economic 
facts  greatly  encouraged  and  facilitated  In- 
ternational economic  cooperation. 

The  postwar  honeymoon  period  In  Inter- 
national economic  relations  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  future  -vUl  apply  a  much 
mere  rigorous  test  to  the  capacity  and  will- 
ingness of  nations  to  cooperate  with  .each 
other  in  the  economic  fleld.  It  will  be  a 
test  for  the  United  States  and  it  wlU  be  a 
test  of  other  nations  as  well.  In  the  Un- 
medlate  postwar  period,  many  countries  had 
no  opportunity  to  make  policy  choices.  But 
one  result  of  the  general  improvement  in 
economic  conditions  has  been  the  appear- 
ance of  alternative  courses  of  action.  The 
fact  is  that  rivalries  and  conflicts  are  now 
beginning  to  emerge.  Competition  is  begin- 
ning to  reappear  in  foreign  markets.  Na- 
tionalistic tendencies  are  taking  on  new 
force,  and  bilateral  channeling  of  trade 
threatens  to  be  not  so  much  a  method  of 
getting  trade  started,  as  of  preempting  par- 
ticular markets.  Our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
burden  on  our  budget  of  economic  support 
to  Germany  and  Japan  conflict  with  the 
hopes  of  those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  those  two  coimtries  to  the  foreign 


trade  fleld.  Particular  interest  groups  are 
beginning  to  l>e  concerned  over  any  Improve- 
ment in  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the\i  com- 
petitors in  other  lands.  So  long  as  eipwrn- 
sion  was  the  keynote,  solutions  were  fairly 
readily  reached  by  agreement,  and  It  was 
recognized  that  Improvement  In  economic 
health  was  clearly  mutual.  But  balance  has 
not  yet  ijeen  achieved  and  further  sutwtan- 
tlal  adjustments  In  the  flow  of  trade  and 
capital  will  be  necessary  If  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  are  to  become  sell-support- 
ing and  the  underdeveloped  areas  are  to 
make  a  real  measure  of  progress.  The  later 
stage  of  economic  recovery  promises  to  be 
much  more  threatening  to  international 
good  will  than  the  earlier  period. 

Once  more,  each  country  wUl  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  the  extent  of  Its  concern  and 
Interest  in  what  lies  beyond  lU  national 
boundaries.  For  many  centtiries  isolation 
was  the  Inescapable  condition,  for  the  h<n'l- 
zon  established  a  real  limit  to  the  actual 
knowledge  of  most  men.  Today  in  •  geo- 
graphical sense  one  could  argue  that  the 
horizon  no  longer  exists.  There  are  no  enor- 
mous white  spaces  on  our  maps  where  the 
lines  of  known  seashores  or  rlveriseds  come 
to  a  stop.  Bit  by  bit  and  area  by  area  we 
have  pushed  out  the  extent  of  otir  knowl- 
edge of  land  and  water  untU  the  whole  could 
be  put  together  in  one  unending  sphere. 

Although  it  may  be  true  tliat  the  horizon 
has  been  extended  around  the  world  In  a 
geographical  sense,  it  still  remains  true  that 
within  the  world  total,  there  are  vast  un- 
knowns and  little  knowns.  Our  geographic 
maps  are  perhaps  more  complete  than  otir 
social,  economic  and  political  maps.  We 
know  and  yet  we  don't  know.  There  are 
probably  more  Americans  living  today  who 
have  crossed  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
United  States  and  seen  other  lands  than  at 
any  time  in  our  past  history.  Thotisands  of 
Americans  In  their  uniforms  have  been  In 
North  Africa,  Burma,  India.  Atistralla.  China, 
Japan,  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Although  military  groups  do  not  usually  see 
an  area  in  its  normal  social  and  economic 
life,  at  least  the  differences  In  the  manner 
of  living  cannot  help  but  he  observed.  Our 
geographic  horizons  have  been  lifted,  but 
perception  and  international  understanding 
are  certainly  not  yet  complete. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
citizens  of  any  one  covmtry  are  not  the 
only  persons  with  horizons.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  people  in  other 
countries  are  looking  a»  us  and  wondertng 
about  us.  We  are  the  dots  on  their  horizons. 
We  are  more  aware  than  ever  before  of  the 
differences  which  exist  among  various  peo- 
ples, and  yet  we  do  not  fuUy  understand 
them,  and  even  less  accept  them.  And 
people  in  other  countries  are  in  the  same 
quandary  about  us.  Nevertheless,  mutual 
understanding  is  a  necessary  basis  of  any 
substantial  degree  of  cooperation. 

One  of  the  basic  differences  is,  of  course, 
that  of  age.  In  the  United  States  our 
civilization  and  culture  are  relatively  new. 
The  great  development  of  our  cotintry  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  so-called  new 
areas,  came  largely  contempwraneously  with 
the  industrial  and  social  revolutions,  with 
the  rise  of  the  concepts  of  Individualism  and 
political  democracy.  Many  other  civiliza- 
tions go  back  thousands  of  years.  Over  that 
long  period  of  time,  when  there  were  few 
forces  leading  to  change,  these  earlier  socie- 
ties developed  rigidities  and  social  patterns 
buUt  upon  entirely  different  bases  of  knowl- 
edge and  with  entirely  different  attitudes 
toward  nature  and  natural  forces.  They  de- 
veloped a  society  oriented  toward  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  qtio,  itself  often 
strongly  resistant  to  any  change. 

These  different  behavior  patterns  in  differ- 
ent countries  have  meant  that  unequal  ad- 
vantages have  been  taken  of  the  great  new 
discoveries  in  the  scientific  field,  and  wKto 
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▼niatlons  h»Te  developed  tberefore  In  the 
•bilitf  to  take  advantafe  at  nature  and  to 
reduc*  natural  resources  to  fomM  which  per- 
mit higher  arrd  higher  standards  of  Hvlng. 

In  addition.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
contacts  betwen  areas  and  peopl«  Ic  differ- 
ent areas  were  exceedingly  llmtted.  The 
locomotive  and  the  steamship  are  little  mor« 
than  100  years  old.  Bren  today,  there  are 
many  areas  wtilch  can  be  reached  by  the 
curious,  equipped  with  color  film  and  medi- 
cine kit.  but  which  have  no  regular  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  Language  difficul- 
ties have  been  and  are  another  bar.  At 
United  Nations  meetings,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  speak  In  any  common  language  to 
the  representatives  of  Yemen,  even  to  tell 
htm  how  much  I  idmlre  the  beautiful  dagger 
which  he  wears  In  his  belt. 

As  long  as  there  were  these  barriers,  as 
long  &s  a  real  physical  isolation  existed,  the 
differences  which  had  developed  had  no  dis- 
turbing effect.  But  the  new  methods  of 
transportJition.  the  Increased  extent  of  mod- 
ern commiuilcation.  the  demcnstraticn  botb 
by  pictures  and  by  persons  like  our  mili- 
tary travelers  with  all  their  equipment,  have 
•I]  called  attention  to  the  differences  among 
tile  nations.  The  horizon  in  these  other 
countries  has  been  extended. 

In  comparison  with  most  other  areas,  tbe 
standard  of  living  in  the  United  States  is 
fabulous,  often  far  exceeding  the  fact  as  the 
story  Is  passed  on  from  one  to  another.  But 
the  fact  of  the  difference  Is  now  increaslnglj 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  the  leas 
developed  areas  are  seeking  ways  and  means 
of  making  similar  progress.  They  naturally 
look  to  and  at  the  United  States  and  the 
other  more-advanred  countries  to  see 
Whether  or  not  cur  society  and  culture  can 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  w^blcb 
their  basic  objectives  can  be  achieved. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  United  Sutes? 
Are  we  concerned  about  thme  other  areas? 
Of  course  the  »tkMWV  Is  "Tas."  The  world 
it  ux)  small  (or  us  to  be  able  to  forget  or 
disregard  other  nations  and  other  peoples. 
Our  iotemational  econoaoic  ties  are  strong. 
wHh  our  dependence  upon  foreign  sources 
for  many  raw  materials,  and  our  own  capac- 
ity to  produce  having  been  developed  with 
variotu  export  markau  in  view.  Our  politi- 
cal rclatioDships  are  now  fmiinliatil  in  the 
United  Natioos.  wbare.  asocpt  (or  Um  ••• 
•uruy  CouAdl,  tbe  l*rf««i  and  the  small- 
•st  enuauj  caat  votes  of  equal  ««t«ht.  Our 
culture  kM  keea  and  is  bMM(  contiououaly 
en/tcbe^  by  art  and  artista  from  abroad  Juet 
•a  we  ware  liivijived  not  lutm  %nij  In  global 
war,  so  UJday  we  ar«  Isfialvctf  la  global  p«MW, 

Cveit  b«y</ud  t'a»  IflipertaDt  Istcrnattoaal 
«len)etiu  of  our  MHMBlt.  political,  and  cul- 
tural UU.  *•  lM««  «  pMfouiJd  laterast  in 
what  sort  of  aotions  beooaie  aeeeptad  m 
the  basts  for  the  new  deveUipment  of  Xhmm 
countne*.  these  people  who  are  eager  (or 
change  but  are  by  no  maana  clear  aa  to 
what  forni  the  clutnge  sbfmld  take  We 
ourselves  ars  dediCMled  to  the  principle  at 
buoian  freedom,  Uiat  Is  freedom  from  totall- 
Carlaa  govsrnmeotal  pmvers.  and  freedom 
for  Individual  discuaaion  and  tboucht.  We 
believe  that  tills  concept  of  tmllvUlual  free- 
dom and  dignity  leads  to  tbe  maximum  of 
human  prut(reaa  and  the  minimum  of  that 
•rbtuary  and  selhah  national  behavior  which 
leads  daugerously   in   the  direction  of  war. 

There  is  no  way  In  which  we  can  impose 
our  notions  about  denuicracy  on  other  coun- 
trlea.  One  can  Impose  totaliUrUniBm,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  By  dafloltlon.  the 
police  state  can  create  obadlance  to  the  sUU. 
The  police  state  can  be  quickly  created,  al- 
though it  u  unstable  in  life  because  it  de- 
pends for  its  llie  upon  force  and  violence. 
But  the  concept  of  human  freedom  and 
human  dignity  is  more  difficult  to  tranalate 
and  transfer  Preedom  U  free  and  It  cannot 
be  Imposed,  or  it  Is  not  freedom.  Il  must 
spring  from  personal  conviction  and  rerpect 
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recovery    program    can    be 
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material.  However,  on  the  whole,  we  owe 
far  more  to  European  civilization.  Our  rail- 
roads were  built  in  large  part  by  foreign 
capital  and  Immigrant  labor.  Our  basic  con- 
cepts of  law  and  government  trace  back  to 
foreign  sources.  And  even  In  the  twentieth 
century,  our  own  great  research  laboratoriefi 
and  Bcientlflc  studies  have  utilized  and  added 
to  many  major  discoveries  made  in  other 
lands  Foreign  artists,  foreign  musicians, 
foreign  authors,  and  foreign  motion  pictures 
are  all  familiar  elements  in  our  cultural  life. 
We  have  attracted  and  absorbed  Immigrants, 
skills,  and  technology,  equipment  and  capital, 
and  Ideas  from  many  other  countries,  and 
we  continually  acknowledge  that  Indebted- 
ness. 

We  have  of  course  contributed  otjr  own 
full  and  original  share  to  the  course  of 
American  progress.  Our  progress,  such  as  it 
is.  has  been  passible  in  very  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  notion 
of  the  Intellectual  and  economic  open  door 
and  the  resultant  cumulative  interplay  of 
many  contributing  sources,  domestic  and 
foreign. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  our  country,  yet 
we  must  recognize  that  It  is  not  yet  perfect. 
We  have  achieved  the  highest  level  of  pro- 
ductivity ever  reached  by  any  civilization. 
yet  we  are  not  too  sure  of  our  ability  to  main- 
tain full  employment.  We  have  a  great  rec- 
ord for  offlce-boy-to-presldent  opportunity, 
yet  we  must  admit  to  racial  and  class  dis- 
crimination within  our  boundaries  We 
spend  billloits  on  education  yet  we  don't 
quite  trust  the  Intellectual  or  even  the  col- 
lege professor.  We  talk  about  free  electlrms. 
yet  too  small  a  percentage  of  our  citizens 
bother  to  visit  our  polls,  even  for  national 
elections.  "Vou  can  make  your  own  list,  and 
when  you  do.  remember  that  foreign  coun- 
tries are  watching.  The  small  world  re- 
quires us  all  to  be  rather  more  self-conscious 
than  ever  before.  In  the  torn?  run.  our  Influ- 
ence over  other  countries  will  stem  from  our 
convictions  and  our  actual  performance. 

What  I  have  been  really  saying  Is  that  for- 
t\%x\  policy  Is  limited  by  domesUc  policy. 
We  cannot  Ull  other  countries  that  they 
shoulc*  balance  their  budgets  If  our  own 
budget  Is  out  of  balance.  We  cannot  aigue 
that  they  should  reduce  trade  barriers  if 
we  ourselvee  malntoln  a  high  Uriff  We 
cannot  talk  about  freedom  and  democracy 
unleaa  we  give  these  terms  raal  maanlng  at 
home. 

I  bava  baan  talking  in  urma  of  national 
and  tetamatlonal  poltey,  and  that  may  seem 
very  far  removed  from  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals But  every  Individual  will  by  his  own 
acta  pUy  hU  part  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
future.  Tot  exaapto,  you  cannot  help  but 
meet  vUitors  from  other  lands  from  time  to 
time,  and  you  can  damooatrata  then  and 
there  whether  Amerlesns  are  a  friendly  peo- 
ple, in  merely  the  degenerata  prodteera  soma 
people  call  us.  You  will  all  pUy  aome  part  In 
creating  the  United  States  of  the  future  Will 
the  American  society  bf  an  appealing  dem- 
onstration of  how  splendid  life  can  be.  or 
will  the  shadows  grow  and  deepen?  What 
America  la.  Is  espresaed  by  human  belnfi 
and  made  up  of  human  attitudes. 

Our  own  behavior  might  be  laaa  Important 
If  we  did  not  practice  freedom  of  tatormation 
and  the  press— if  oompleta  censorship  con- 
trolled the  picture  which  la  painted  Bttt 
American  life  Is  fully  exposed  to  view,  prob- 
ably with  undue  emphasis  on  Its  less  charm- 
ing aspects  Every  step  In  the  direction  of 
strengthening  our  democracy  and  our  free- 
doms within  our  own  boundaries  Is  Import- 
ant not  merely  lor  Its  own  sake,  but  becauaa 
of  Its  Impact  on  the  International  scene. 

I  have  been  talking  In  terms  of  American 
policy  because  I  can  speak  of  It  with  some 
authority  However,  It  Is  obvious  that  what 
I  have  been  saying,  at  least  In  terms  of 
principle  and  moral  Implications.  Is  equally 
significant  for  other  countries. 
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International  relations  do  not  raise  moral 
problems  which  are  strange  and  new.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  many  ways  national  life 
and  individual  life  have  their  parallels.  1 
have  discussed  the  problems  In  terms  of  na- 
tional and  International  life.  But  also  as 
Individuals,  we  all  have  otir  difficulties  In 
both  foreign  and  Internal  relations.  We  must 
live  with  people,  and  we  must  live  with  our- 
selves. Two  Individuals  cannot  be  friends 
vmless  both  are  friendly.  The  basic  require- 
ment for  living  with  others  happily  is  good 
will  and  understanding.  The  basic  require- 
ment for  living  with  one's  self  Is  to  satisfy 
one's  own  standards. 

These  same  basic  requirements  apply  to 
International  life.  They  are  the  fundamen- 
tals which  the  church  has  always  taught 
and  must  teach  with  Increasing  vlgcw.  Not 
limited  by  national  iMSundarles,  the  concept 
of  human  brotherhood  can  be  a  tremendous 
force  upon  the  policies  of  governments.  The 
test  does  not  come  In  the  easy  periods.  Fami- 
lies, communities,  nations,  and  the  interna- 
tional sphere  all  have  their  periods  of  stress 
and  strain.  What  happens  under  these  con- 
ditions can  be  destructive  of  relationships  or 
It  can  provide  the  Integrating  force  of  com- 
mon trial  and  common  experience. 

You  may  feel  that  I  have  discussed  Inter- 
national relations  much  more  than  the 
church,  though  both  are  In  the  title  of  my 
speech.  I  will  Insist,  however,  that  my  com- 
ments have  all  been  related  to  the  church. 
If  I  have  stressed  any  one  thing.  It  Is  the 
basic  importance  of  human  attitudes  and 
human  understanding.  And  every  point 
which  I  have  made  might  have  had  as  Its 
last  sentence — ihls  Is  a  matter  for  action  by 
the  church.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the 
church  should  take  a  direct  part  In  the  solu- 
tion of  each  problem,  though  often  It  has 
done  and  can  do  much  to  improve  interna- 
tional relations  by  carrying  on  Its  work 
across  national  twiudarles.  I  do  mean  that 
Its  great  task  Is  to  create  that  human  climate, 
that  level  of  human  sympathy  and  imder- 
standlng,  without  which  we  can  never 
achieve  that  great  goal,  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  win  to  men." 
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or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

Of  MOartf   DAKOTA 

IW  TKI  HOUSl  OF  BEFHltlirrATIVlS 

Fridav.  June  24. 1949 

Mr.  BURDICIC  Mr.  Speftker,  In  th« 
frequent  dUcusaUma  of  the  Braniutn 
plan,  or  other  proposed  fgrm  plgni ,  too 
often  the  consumera  viewpoint  la  over- 
looked entirely.  The  following  article 
from  the  June  issue  of  Consumer  Re- 
ports, published  by  the  Consumers  Union 
of  the  United  States,  Inc..  a  nonprofit 
organization  of  consumers.  Is  a  well 
written  analysis  of  Secretary  Brannan's 
plan  as  seen  from  the  consumer's  side 
of  the  picture. 

THX  BaANNAW  Faxji*  Plak 
While  they  are  far  from  flawless,  the  recent 
proposals  of  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  Charles 
F.  Brannan  for  modernization  of  ovz  farm 
price  support  program  are  a  major  Improve- 
ment over  the  Aiken  Act  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  The  Brannan  plan  was  presented 
to  a  full-dress  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees  In  April  ,^ 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  ftirther  hearings' 
and  discussions  ever  since.  It  recognizes  the 
consumer  Interest  In  reasonable  food  prices 


to  a  much  greater  degree  than  most  compet- 
ing proposals.  It  tends  to  favor  the  two 
groups  primarily  concerned — dirt  farmers 
and  ordinary  consumers — with  a  minimum 
of  bonanzas  and  windfalls  for  the  food  proc- 
essors, middlemen,  and  absentee  owners  of 
vast  farm  acreages  who  are  frequently  the 
ones  who  benefit  moet  from  farm  programs. 
The  plan  as  a  whole.  CU  believes,  war- 
rants the  support  of  consumers  despite  Its 
shortcomings.  Though  It  Is  Intended  pri- 
marily to  benefit  the  farm  population,  the 
plan  could  help  to  stabilize  our  entire  econ- 
omy. 

WHT  PBicK  sTJPPoara 

That  some  sort  of  farm  plan  Is  essential 
has  by  now  become  a  fixed  principle  of  the 
American  economic  system.  Secretary  Bran- 
nan makes  this  point  simply.  "Price  sup- 
portfi,"  he  says,  "are  the  farmer's  equivalent 
of  the  laboring  mans  mlnlmtim-wage.  so- 
cial-security, and  collective -bargaining  ar- 
rangements." 

The  reasons  why  supports  are  needed  stem 
from  the  fact  that  the  farmer  lives  in  an 
economy  where  the  prices  of  most  of  the 
products  he  buys  are  set  by  monopolies  by 
open  or  tacit  agreement  among  producers, 
or  by  simple  restriction  of  production  to 
hold  prices  up.  The  prices  of  the  products 
he  sells, on  the  other  hand,  are  elastic.  With- 
in the  lifetime  of  farmers  not  yet  middle- 
aged,  wheat  has  flucttuited  between  44  cents 
and  $3.33  per  bushel,  corn  between  22  cents 
and  12.88,  rye  between  30  cents  and  MOB. 
cotton  between  5  and  40  cents  a  pound.  The 
techniques  which  other  segmenU  of  our 
economy  use  to  stabilize  prices  are  not  open 
to  the  individual  farmer  acting  alone.  As 
a  result,  the  ca«h  Income  of  ordinary  farm- 
ers on  ordinary  farms  has  often,  in  the  past, 
fallen  l)elow  the  level  which  would  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living.  Federal 
aid  U  needed  to  stabilize  farm  prices  In  con- 
formity with  those  of  the  rest  o<  the 
economy. 

This  Is  peculiarly  true  because,  inevitably, 
farmers  acting  by  themselves  wUl  tend  to 
turn  even  minor  farm  surpluses  Into  catas- 
trophic gluta.  The  cycle  Is  simple.  If  sup- 
ply exceeds  demand,  the  price  falls.  The 
Individual  farmer  finds  his  Income  cut  while 
Ilia  taxea,  mortgage  interest,  and  other 
^larfaa  remain  high.  And  he  is  in  no  posi- 
tion, by  himself,  to  adjust  to  this  situation  aa 
many  manufacturers  do,  by  -aatrlcting  pro- 
dtJctlon.    Tbua  aurpttMM  accuroulata 

m  claaaScal  aeonomie  theory,  the  corrac* 
tiva  for  thia  type  of  ovarproduetion  u  tha 
alimlnatlon  of  enough  producing  unlta  to 
bring  aupply  back  into  Una  with  damand. 
In  human  tarma,  tht$  ■aana  tha  baakrtiptcy 
of  farm  famlllaa,  fuiaiiomraa  od  tlwlr  nort- 
gagaa,  and  untotd  bumaa  auSartng,  Oar« 
tainty  no  American  Oovammant  ta  tha  fora- 
aaaabla  fittura  will  permit  a  feurrwc*  of 
aueh  eoDditiona. 

Furthermora,  farm  price  aupporta  are  war. 
ranted  by  tha  need  to  keep  tha  farm  aagmant 
of  our  population  in  sufficiently  proaparoua 
condition  to  continue  to  consume  the  prod- 
ucta  of  our  cities.  The  rest  of  the  country 
simply  cannot  remain  proaparoua  while  the 
farm  population  la  depwaaad.  And  any  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  farm  Income  would  t>c 
almost  certain  to  usher  In  a  depression. 
coxMODrrr  ptnurHAaaa  vcaatra  f»oductioh 

PATKSina 
The  moat  significant  feature  of  the  Bran- 
nan proposals,  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
sumers. Is  the  shift  in  emphasis  from  com- 
modity purchases  to  production  paymenU. 
The  change  should  benefit  consumers  as  well 
aa  farmers. 

At  present  the  prices  of  potatoes,  milk 
producta,  eggs,  and  some  other  commodities 
are  being  held  by  up  Government  purchases 
of  these  commodities  In  the  open  market. 
A  less  efficient  means  of  stabilizing  farm 
prices  cotild  hardly  be  imagined,  short  of 


having  the  Government  make  Ita  purchases 
at  corner  grocery  stores.  It  means.  In  effect, 
that  everybody  along  the  line  takes  a  cut  out 
of  the  Government  hand-out  l>ef  ore  the  resi- 
due. If  any,  reaches  the  farmer.  Spectilator, 
processor,  warehouseman,  middleman — each 
shares  In  the  Government  dollar  supposedly 
spent  to  benefit  the  farmer. 

The  consumer  Is  doubly  penalized  by  the 
commodity-purchase  program.  First,  he 
pays  the  cost  of  the  purchaaes  In  higher 
taxes.  Second,  he  pays  higher  prices  for  his 
food  as  a  result  of  the  Government's  running 
up  of  the  price. 

The  commodity  purchase  program  is  self- 
defeating  In  another  respect.  When  the  price 
of  potatoes,  for  example,  is  pegged  at  a  rela- 
tively high  level  two  things  happen.  The 
high  price  causes  consumers  to  buy  fewer 
potatoes,  while  simultaneously  It  stimulates 
farmers  to  raise  more.  Thus  commodity  pur- 
chases ma"  Intensify  the  very  supply-demand 
Imbalance  they  were  Intended  to  rwnedy. 

The  production  payment  program  Is  de- 
signed to  avoid  these  difficulties.  With  re- 
spect to  products  subject  to  production  pay- 
menta,  no  attempt  wotild  be  made  to  raise  or 
r-alntaln  food  prices.  The  price  of  potatoes, 
for  example,  might  fall  from  the  pegged  level 
of  ai.TS  a  bushel  to  $1.  or  even  lower.  How- 
ever, If  the  price  received  by  the  fanner  fell, 
on  the  average,  below  the  support  level,  a 
production  pa3rment  would  be  made  directly 
to  the  farmer  to  raise  the  average  farm  price 
to  the  support  level. 

ite  immedlata  advantage  to  the  constuner 
Is  readily  apparent.  Prices  in  retail  stores 
would  fall  to  their  natural  levels.  As  a  re- 
sult, consumption  would  tand  to  rise.  The 
farmer,  too,  would  benefit  In  a  number  of 
ways.  He  wotild  get,  directly  and  In  ftill,  the 
Federal  payment,  instead  of  getting  indi- 
rectly what  was  left  of  Federal  funds  after 
speculators  and  middlemen  had  taken  their 
profits.  And  he  would  benefit  also  from  the 
larger  market  for  his  products  stimulated  by 
lower  retail  prices. 

SIZX    or    rABM    UXnATIONS 

A  second  notaworthy  feature  of  the  Bran- 
nan proposals  is  the  limitation  on  the  size  of 
the  farms  which  will  benefit  from  production 
paymenta.    In    thewy,   farm   price   support 
plans  are  Justified  by  the  need  to  maintain 
a  decent  atandard  of  living  for  ordinary  farm 
famlliea.    In    practloa,    large    corporatlona 
operating  taat  acraagaa  on  a  aeml-factory 
baaia  have  raeatvad  tana  and  even  bundrada 
of  ttiouaanda  of  dollars  in  banaflt  paymanU 
from    farm    appropriations-    The    Braunao 
propoaala  votsld  limit  tha  extant  of  par- 
ticipatioB  in  prodttetloo  paymaota.    lach 
farm  could  participate  to  tha  extant  of  aoma 
IJBOO  unita  of  production,  a  crop  worth  about 
taOfiOO  at  praaaot  prlcaa.    <A  j«»  Ja  W 
buahala  of  corn  or  tba  caah  aqulfii— t  is 
ottier  cropa.)    Farms  producing  mora  than 
thU  would  gat  productioti  paymenta  only  on 
tha  flrat  1 JOO  unlta.    Soma  3  pereant  of  tha 
farms,  producing  36  percent  of  the  total  dol- 
lar volume  of  farm  producta,  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  limitation. 

Some  critics  of  the  Brannan  plan  have 
argued  that  the  participation  limit  is  too 
high  for  channeling  beneflta  to  the  family 
farms  which  most  need  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  1,800-unlt  limitation  U  better 
than  none. 

nooxjcnon  coimota 

Any  price  support  plan  tands  to  Increase 
the  production  of  thoae  comniodltles  which 
are  already  being  heavily  produced.  If  t  he 
price  support  system  la  not  to  be  swamped 
by  disastrous  gluta.  It  must  exact  a  celling 
on  production  as  the  condition  for  participa- 
tion in  benefit  paymenta. 

The  Brannan  proposals  have  t)een  attacked 
as  a  "regimentation"  of  the  farmer  t>ecause 
of  such  provisions.  Expressing  deep  sym- 
pathy tor  the  regimented  farmer,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  complains  that  the  Brannan 
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ptaa  "would  pQt  tight  oontroto  over  what  a 
farmer  eoukl  plant  and  bow  be  eould  Mil.** 
fcannan's  answer  *s  this: 

"Parmers  fought  for  the  le^al  rights  they 
DOW  have  to  tinpoae  marketing  Umltfi  upon 
themselves.  In  the  view  oT  those  who  did 
•o.  these  ligbu  repreaent  an  extension,  not 
an  Infringement,  ok  tbatr  (rcedom.  I  adh^e 
to  thta  principle. ' 

The  major  type  of  ccntrol  called  for— 
marketing  quotas — cannot  be  Imposed  un- 
less approved  by  two-tblwli  at  the  farmers 
concerned,  voting  In  a  rcflarcBdum.  Consum- 
cra.  bowever.  have  no  voice  whatever  In  the 
determination  of  production -control  policy 
A  considerable  Improvement  In  the  entire 
farm  procram.  and  one  likely  to  win  It  added 
rt.  would  be  provision  for  con- 
atatlon  wben  basic  policy  de- 
termlnatloBS  under  the  program  are  beuig 
made. 

LCTKL  or  svrrorr 

As  Important  as  how  farm  prices  are  to  be 
•opportad  la  the  queatlon  of  the  level  at 
Whkft  — pport  shfjuid  come  m.  At  present, 
the  level  of  supp^jrt  Is  set  in  terms  of  farm 
prices  for  the  years  1900^  14 — an  archsic 
scheme  whicb  loof  since  outUvsd  it*  use- 
f uJnesa.  On*  r«««flt  of  oslog  10o»- 14  prl«as 
la  tbat  MOM  products  art  pegged  at  prteM 
far  oM  ol  llM  with  mmnt  mm  and  oMflMi 
tmeimn,  vfelle  (nher  cmw  «•  Mi  wlKrttf  im* 
aupT>ort*d  •aareury  BrMMMi  prupow  W> 
•limitMito  iiMM  r*laU««  iMf^dtilM  ^  uMng 

•  IMMrt  dMMl*  M  tlM  (MM  MTlOtf ,     fOT  tiM 

HOW  yomr,  tli«  p$tio4  lift  M  vouM  b« 
M  •  baa*,  and  this  baaa  would  b«  moved 
op  from  ynr  to  yaar. 
As  for  Mbs"tuu  lavel.  tba  Brannan  pru' 
POUM  baa*  supports  oa  the  puretaaMng 
et  tba  farmar^  dollar  today,  oon' 
pared  wttb  Its  purchasing  power  over  the 
10-yaar  teat  period  At  preaent.  Brannan 
ealculataa.  tba  farmer  needs  tl  35  to  pur- 
aa  mtich  aa  he  could  get  on  the  sv- 
for  tl  during  the  de<ade  1809  to  1»48 
Accordingly  the  support  level  of  a  crop  today 
would  be  25  pejoent  above  Its  average  price 
durtnc  the  test  decade 

niare  Is  room  for  argument  whether  this 
level  Is  too  high  or  too  low  From  one  point 
of  view,  It  would  appear  to  continue  the 
abnormally  high  price  level  of  the  war  jrears 
for  a  considerable  period  Into  the  future. 
Brannan 's  reply  Is  ♦hat  the  proposed  farm 
price  level  would  still  leave  farm  purchasing 
power  at  a  lower  level  than  It  has  been  for 
the  past  0  years.  The  formula.  In  short, 
la  a  compromise. 

MiLJt  raicis 

A  particularly  Intaraatlng  and  urgent  ap- 
pUcatloQ  of  the  "productioa  payment"  plan 
la  suggested  for  milk.  Brannan  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  retail  fresh  milk 
prlcea  have  risen  more  or  less  steadily  since 
1947.  consumption  has  been  fslllng.  He 
oootlnues: 

"We  should  be  producing  and  consuming 
180j00O.000  pounds  of  milk  by  now  In- 
stead of  something  leas  than  130,000.000. 
If  It  is  neoaaaary  to  get  milk  down  to  the 
araa  of  lA  oanta  a  quart  at  reuu  in  order  to 
maxlmtun  consumption,  and  use  pro- 
paymcota  to  asaurc  farmers  of  fair 
returns.  I  tblnk  both  farmers  and  consumers 
wUl  want  to  do  It." 

Brsnnan  has  proposed  that  this  milk  plan, 
and  a  similar  provlaton  with  reapect  to  hogs, 
be  made  effective  Immediately.  A  slogan  on 
which  farmers,  consumers  and  the  country 
at  large  might  well  unite  would  call  for  15- 
eent  milk  by  Thanksgiving— with  production 
pajmenu  suOclect  to  make  I5-cent  milk 
feasible  for  the  farmer. 

THE  aaANNAN   PLANS  SUOBTCOMINCa 

Much  of  the  recent  criticism  of  the  Bran- 
nan plan  Is  actually  applicable  to  any  plan 
at  all  which  alms  at  preventing  cataatrophlc 
declines  In  farm  prlcea.  For  example.  It  is 
charged  that  full  operation  of  the  plan  would 
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coat  the  taxpayers  bllliona  of  dollars  a  year. 
This  might  bq  true,  depending  on  the  future 
trend  of  urba4  employment,  prices  generally, 
and  other  inc^lculables.  On  the  other  hand, 
given  general  prosperity,  the  plan  might  well 
exact  little  or  no  cost.  I^rge  sums  are  being 
spent  this  yesr  to  bold  up  the  price  of  such 
products  as  n:  ilk.  butter,  poutoes,  and  eggs 
in  a  wholly  ui  reasonable  manner.  The  same 
Buma.  ratlonaJly  expended,  could  bring  bene- 
fits to  the  fanner  without  pricing  consumers 
out  of  the  ma  ket. 

A  more  sign  ficant  criticism  of  the  Brannan 
proposals  is  tiat  they  do  not  go  nearly  far 
enough.  For  <  xampie.  Brannan  makes  a  most 
convincing  caiie  for  production  payments  as 
a  means  of  supporting  prices.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  staple  farm  crops — especially 
corn,  wheat,  aid  cotton — he  proposes  to  con- 
tinue the  oide  r  techniques  of  loans,  purchase 
agreements,  and  spot  purchases,  all  of  which 
have  the  effei  t  of  raising  consumer  prices 
unduly.  Slmi  arly.  the  limitation  of  benefit 
partidpatton  to  the  first  1.800  units  of  a 
farm's  production  Is  not  applicable  to  the 
major  crops. 

Brannan-pl:  in  legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced Into  tl  e  Senate  by  Senator  Thomas 
and  Into  tba  touae  by  Congressman  Cootrv 
The  proecaa  >  1  emasculating  the  proposals 
has  already  bgun:  tba  Cnoity  irtrtion  elim' 
Inatas  all  refi  ranea  to  the  I  iwO'anit  retting 
on  tba  Maottti  of  prodtmion  p«|«Mirta  «lii«ti 
a  ittsfla  farm  f  or  farm  aorporaHdii  mo  f- 
ealva  flaarin  (0  have  batn  hafd  by  ttia  fu$ 
•ube^fflmittM  of  tba  Ifouaa  AgrteuUura  Com* 
mttta*  So  fK  r,  only  one  of  the  mujor  farm 
organiwtiona  -^tha  ffstional  farmers' 
Union -has  cc  tne  out  In  favor  of  the  Brannan 
plan  food  irr>eesaor«,  and  other  middiS' 
men.  aa  well  aa  the  corporate  proprtetora 
of  large-scale  "factories  on  the  farm"  are  of 
course  against  It.  As  this  Usue  goes  to  preas. 
It  Is  far  from  certain  that  the  merttorloua 
portions  of  th  5  Brannan  plan  which  make  It 
worthy  of  coni  umer  support  will  survive  even 
the  commltte<   stage. 


Tov^n  of  Ludlow,  Mass. 
EXT 
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HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

(r  laaasACHTjarrrs 
IN  TOT  HO  78K  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Friiay,  June  24.  1949 


Mr.    FURClOLO 
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.strict  meeting  was  held  on 
4.  Democracy  was  at  work 
strue filing  community, 
adventurers  had  come  into 
other  towns  in  the  Colony, 
le  wilderness  and  founded 


Impiediately  one  In  seven  of 

of  Ludlow  Joined  in  the 

War  and  wrote  the  first 

owns  history  of  contribu- 


tion to  American  freedom.  They  were 
followed  by  young  men  of  other  genera- 
tions in  Shajr's  Rebellion,  the  War  of 
1812,  and  every  succeeding  conflict  in 
which  America  was  called  upon  to  de- 
fend herself  culminating  in  the  splendid 
record  established  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Ludlow  in  World  War  n. 

I  had  the  great  honor  of  addressing 
the  people  of  Ludlow  on  the  occasion 
of  the  town's  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  last  month.  Never  have  I  been  ti-.cr« 
impre&^ed  with  the  basic  strength  that  is 
America.  A  thriving  community  peopled 
by  believers  in  democracy  with  a  long 
record  of  struggle  to  preserve  it  in  the 
American  way. 

But  while  the  challenge  to  preserve 
liberty  was  met,  these  people  continued 
to  work  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
community  and  their  Nation.  The  ap- 
proximately 200  original  settlers  were 
gradually  Joined  by  others.  New  Ameri- 
cana from  foreign  lands  continued  th« 
effort,  and  %n  time  went  on.  many  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  had  contributed 
•trenivth  to  the  cause  Their  children 
•nd  their  children^  children  contlnud 
th«a«  efforta  ftlwayi  neeklnii  tba  ffutd' 
•ncd  ot  Ood.  With  love  of  Ood  *nd  will 
to  iUCG«ed  ihd  rtaid«nUi  of  Ludlow  to 
thU  d«y  hdVf  proved  their  worth 

You  BMjr  nay  this  U  a  typical  atory  of 
the  founding  and  procreaa  of  American 
communifleu.  Perhaps  go.  but  It  Is  well 
to  remember  our  great  heritage  in  order 
that  we  not  fail  to  carry  on  the  work 
handed  down  to  us. 

As  I  observe  the  over  8,0C0  residents  of 
the  town  of  Ludlow  preparing  to  cele- 
brate during  the  week  of  June  27,  175 
years  of  progress;  as  I  note  the  growth 
of  this  urban  community  In  many  ways 
over  the  years — widely  known  manufac- 
turing concerns,  principal  State  high- 
ways, excellent  schools,  and  fine  places 
of  recreation;  as  I  think  of  her  beauti- 
ful churches  representing  many  denomi- 
nations without  thought  of  bigotry;  as  I 
review  in  my  mind  the  Americans  who 
descended  from  those  who  migrated  from 
the  far-flung  nations  of  the  world  and 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  com- 
munity's success,  I  say.  "Yes;  perhaps 
typical  of  many  American  communities 
but  worthy  of  attention  at  this  time  so 
we  may  recall  to  mind  our  continuing 
responsibility." 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to  Join 
with  me  in  extending  to  the  town  of  Lud- 
low, located  in  beautiful  western  Mas- 
sachusetts, heartiest  congratulations  on 
175  years  of  progress  and  every  wish  for 
continuance  of  this  progress  in  the  true 
American  tradition. 


Alice  in  Tmmanland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oa 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  ou:o 

ni  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.   McGREGOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June 
19.  1949: 

ALICZ    IN    raCriCANLAND 

At  his  press  conference  Thursday  Presi- 
dent Truman  described  the  current  spy  trials 
and  loyalty  Investigations  as  a  form  of  tjrplcal 
postwar  hysteria  which,  he  said,  eventually 
wUl  die  down.  The  President  gave  the  Im- 
pression that  he  strongly  disapproved  of 
these  goings  on.  In  fact.  If  there  should  be 
any  manifestations  of  this  sort  of  hysteria  In 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  would  root  It  out,  he  said. 

This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  gives  an 
Alice  In  Wonderland  touch  to  the  Wash- 
ington scene. 

Unless  the  Mad  Hatter  and  the  Dormouse 
have  gotten  us  so  confused  that  we  don't 
know  what  Is  going  on.  It  Is  our  impression 
that  It  is  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
Is  conducting  the  spy  trials  about  which  the 
President  spoke  so  disdainfully.  That  Is  one 
of  the  executive  departments,  provided  the 
Red  Queen  hasn't  ordered  It  abolished. 

In  one  of  these  trials,  the  Department  of 
Justice  la  attempting  to  prove  '.hat  the  Com* 
munlst  Party  is  engaged  in  •  conspiracy  to 
advocate  tba  violant  overthrow  of  the  t;nit«d 
•utas  Oor^mmant.  Tbu  trial  has  bean  no. 
iftf  on  for  i  montba,  Iha  only  at^na  >/(  hya< 
tana  w«  hava  datactad  in  tt  hava  baan  tha 
aatUma  of  tba  11  daiandanta  and  thair 
lawyars. 

In  anothar  trial  tha  Dapartmant  of  Juatlaa 
la  trying  to  prove  that  Atgar  Hlaa,  a  formar 
■tat*  Department  oOclal  and  one  of  Praal' 
dent  Rooaavalt's  advUars  at  Yalta,  commit* 
ted  parjury  when  he  testified  under  oath  that 
he  did  not  give  confident lal  Government  doc- 
uments to  Whtttaker  Chambers,  an  admit- 
ted former  Communist. 

Hiss  may  be  acquitted  of  the  perjury  change, 
but  if  he  is  acquitted  the  fact  will  remain 
that  there  was  a  leak  somewhere  m  the  State 
Department  which  enabled  Chambers  to  ob- 
tain these  documents  and  make  microfilm 
copies  of  them.  Another  former  State  De- 
partment ofBclal.  Henry  Julian  Wadlelgh.  has 
admitted  that  he  supplied  Government  docu- 
ments to  Communists. 

Is  the  Hiss  trial  the  result  of  hysteria, 
Mr.  President,  and  If  It  Is.  are  you  going  to 
reprimand  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  for 
allowing  the  trial  to  proceed?  Off  with  his 
head,  we  seem  to  hear  the  Red  Queen  saying. 
Then  there  Is  the  case  of  Miss  Judith  Cop- 
ion,  who  Is  accused  of  stealing  documents 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  no  less. 
The  Jury  might  find.  Just  as  she  said,  that 
the  notes  she  had  in  her  handbag  when  FBI 
agents  seized  her  In  New  York  In  company 
with  a  Russian  were  the  basis  for  a  novel 
she  was  writing  and  thai  she  never  had  any 
Intention  of  delivering  them  to  a  Communist 
spy.  But  was  the  Department  of  Justice 
hysterical  for  prosecuting  her.  Mr.  President? 
If  there  has  been  any  hysteria  connected 
with  this  case.  It  resulted  from  the  Judge's 
ruling  that  the  defense  had  a  right  to  read 
to  the  ]ury  the  confidential  files  of  th«  FBI 
on  which  the  notes  found  in  Miss  Coplons 
handbag  were  based.  At  this  point  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  a  choice  of  dismiss- 
ing the  charges  against  Miss  Coplon  or  of 
allowing  the  files  to  be  made  public.  The 
Department  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the 
case.  It  has  been  reported  in  Washington 
and  not  denied  that  Attorney  General  Clark 
made  this  decision,  overruling  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  But  the  President  has  cre- 
ated the  impression  he  Is  displeased  with 
Hoover's  conduct  In  the  affair. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Harry  Bridges, 
west  coast  labor  czar,  whom  the  Department 
of  Jtistlce  has  indicted  for  perjury,  claiming 
he  swore  falsely  he  was  not  a  Communist 
wben  he  was  granted  the  prlvUege  of  Amer- 


ican citizenship.  Was  this  Indictment  the 
result  of  hysteria.  Mr.  President? 

Perhaps  the  President  had  in  mind  the 
congressional  Investigation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Is  It  hysteria  when  the 
American  taxpayers  are  shocked  by  the  reve- 
lation that  they  are  paying  for  the  education 
of  Communists?  Or  that  security  regxila- 
tlons  were  so  lax  that  two  bars  of  uranium 
could  be  taken  out  of  an  atomic  energy  plant 
without  anyone  discovering  their  removal? 

During  last  year's  campaign  the  President 
referred  to  the  Communist  spy  Investigation 
as  a  "red  herring."  Last  week  it  was  "head- 
line hunting."  Now  It  Is  "hysteria."  That's 
the  way  the  Communists  talk  when  they  are 
investigated.  Whose  side  are  you  on,  Mr. 
President? 


The  Hoasiog  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  iLLinoia 

IN  THi  NOT^sf  or  rcfpRMxrrATivis 
friday.  Junt  24, 1949 

Mr,  CHURCH,  Mr,  0p«alc«r,  ttudtr 
iMVff  to  rfvtM  and  txtmd  my  rtsm^rtu, 
I  am  Inaarttng  in  th«  CoHcnuMotiM  lifc- 
OKD  tha  foliowinff  trftnacrliH  of  a  radio 
lnt«rvl«w  broadcaat  over  Btatlon  WIND, 
Chlcaio,  111.,  on  Thursday  evening. 
June  23: 

AMMouMcn.  Tonight  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  Interviewing  Congressman  Ralph  E. 
CHimcH,  of  Evanston,  111.  He  U  considered 
one  of  the  hardest  working  Members  of 
Congress 

Mr  CHtJRCH.  Well,  now,  1  appreciate  the 
compliment,  but  I  think  most  Members  of 
Congress  are  hard  working.  I  don't  think  I 
am  any  exception  in  that  regard. 

Annocncik.  Yes,  but  you  are  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  which  probably  has 
a  heavier  work  load  than  any  other  com- 
mittee. And  I  understand  that  during  your 
entire  service  In  Congress  you  haven't 
missed  a  session  of  the  House  or  a  single 
vote.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in 
Congress,  Mr.  Church? 

Mr.  CHTjacH.  This  is  my  thirteenth  year. 

ANNOiTNcra.  Well,  perfect  attendance  over 
a  period  of  13  years  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
a  record.  I  think  you  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

Mr.  CHtracH.  Thanks.  1  am  only  trying 
to  do  the  Job  the  people  elected  me  to  do. 

ANNOUNCE!.  You  are  doing  that  all  right, 
and  more. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  knowing  your  efforts  to  cut 
Government  spending.  I  probably  shotild 
ask  you  some  questions  on  present  budget 
outlook.  But  Inasmuch  as  the  House  has 
been  working  on  the  public  housing  bill  this 
week,  I  think  the  people  would  be  Interested 
In  your  views  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  CHtntcH.  I  shall  try  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  wish  to  ask.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  certain  differences  between  the 
Senate  public  housing  bill  and  the  House 
bUl.  to  avoid  possible  confusion  It  would 
be  well  to  confine  our  discussion  to  the 
House  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

AwNotrNCia.  I  agree.  Congressman  Chit«ch. 
My  questions  will  be  directed  solely  to  the 
bill  before  the  House  this  week. 

Mr.  CHuacH.  Of  course,  the  stated  objec- 
tives and  the  underlying  philosophy  of  both 
bills  are  the  same.  The  differences  between 
the  two  are  largely  matUrs  of  detaU. 


ANNOtJNCiB.  We  will  try  to  avoid  the  de- 
tails in  the  limited  time  we  have  and  deal 
only  with  the  basic  Issues. 

When  you  were  on  this  program  last 
month.  Congressman  CHtmcH,  you  stated 
that  you  were  opposed  to  the  public  housing 
bill.  I  don't  suppose  you  have  changed 
your  mind 

Mr.  CHtjBCH.  I  certainly  have  not.  I  con- 
sider It  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangeroua 
proposals  to  come  before  Congress.  The 
more  I  learn  about  the  program  the  mora 
dangeroiis  I  think  It  Is. 

Annocncex.  In  what  respects  do  you  think 
the  bill  is  dangerous?  The  sponsors  of  It 
claim  that  It  Is  the  solution  to  the  housing 
shortage  problem,  or  do  you  believe  there  la 
no  existing  housing  shortage? 

Mr.  Chubch.  That  there  Is  a  housing 
shortage  In  various  sections  of  the  country, 
particularly  the  cltlM.  no  one  can  deny. 
It  is  not  due  to  any  fault  or  failure  on  the 
part  of  private  enterprise.  It  Is  one  of  those 
proWems  that  arose  out  of  the  war  when. 
bacanae  of  the  lack  of  men  and  materials, 
there  was  very  little  building  construction. 

Ahnottmcui.  If  there  Is  thla  existing  houa- 
Ing  shoruga,  Mr.  CittnK;ii,  which  you — with 
your  usual  bonaaty  and  franknaaa  raaOUy 
admit,  why  lan't  tbia  public  boualfig  Mil 
oacaaeary  aa  a  aolttttoi  to  tba  ivoMeaf 

Mr,  OffMON,  ror  muKf  ll■■cn■^f>^l  tfMt 
want  m9  to  \HUtn/t  ttMo  a  tpntth  de  youf 
I  faal  m.»  atronipy  aboiil  tMa. 

ANwooweta,  Ob,  no.  Me  ipaertai,  ■rlaflf , 
Why  lan't  tba  pvMle-lioiMlBf  MU  •  ioluMeA 
to  tba  bouaing  abortafa  provlemt 

Mr  Chuicn  Tha  agJetHlg  ll 
age  U  merely  the  eteum  WbMli 
planners  use  to  put  tbato  BatleBallsation 
plans  Into  effect.  Soma  food,  waO-maanlng 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  almost  over- 
night provide  homes  for  their  relatives,  or 
friends,  or  neighbors.  Insofar  as  the  present 
housing  shortage  Is  concerned,  the  bill  can 
do  nothing  In  less  than  2  years  or  pomHtiSf^ 
18  months  toward  alleviating  the  shortage . 
And  so,  all  this  talk  about  relieving  the  ex- 
isting housing  shortage  by  this  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  Jtist  nonsense. 

In  the  meantime,  private  enterprise  Is  it- 
self licking  the  housing  problem.  Last  year 
almost  one  million  new  permanent  dwelling 
unite  were  buUt.  That  Is  a  larger  number 
than  ever  constructed  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  United  States.  This  buUding  boom 
was  generated  by  the  removal  of  the  war- 
time restrictions  and  controls  on  the  btiilding 
Indtistry  by  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

In  a  word,  the  solutlcm  to  the  housing 
shortage  Is  the  continuation  of  the  record 
home-building  program  now  under  way.  Pri- 
vate enterprise,  free  from  Government  con- 
trols and  restrictions,  free  from  the  deaden- 
ing hand  of  bureaucracy.  Is  doing  this  Job. 
But  If  our  Federal  Government  enters 
upon  a  public  housing  program.  In  C(xnpetl- 
tlon  with  private  enterprise,  the  number  of 
housing  units  built  by  private  enterprise  will 
slowly  but  surely  decrease.  The  experience 
ot  Great  Britain  with  socialized  housing  at- 
tests to  drying  up  of  private  building.  The 
experience  of  Great  Britain  proves  that 
bureaucracy  cannot  build  homes,  and  tha 
administration  Is  asking  the  American  peo- 
ple to  drink  from  the  same  bitter  cup. 

ANNOUNcia.  So  you  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed public  housing  program  will  ulti- 
mately result  In  fewer  homes  being  built. 

Mr.  Church.  That  has  been  the  experience 
of  Great  Britain.  Private  enterprise  cer- 
tainly cannot  compete  with  Government 
subsidized        houses.  Govemment-buUt 

houses,  owned  by  the  Government,  man- 
aged by  the  Government  with  pcut  of  the 
rent  paid  by  the  Government  from  taxes  In- 
evitably discourages  jjeople  making  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  own  their  own  bome.    A 
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pro-am  of  this  character  strikes  danger- 
ously at  the  American  trad tt ion  of  home 
ovnerahlp.  thrift  and  individual  incentives. 

AMNOtmcn.  What  about  the  coat  of  this 
proposed  public  hcxuing  program,  Mr. 
Cht»ch? 

Mr  Chxtvcb.  That  is  a  very  Important 
point.  Every  one  is  concerned,  or  at  least 
profeasea  concern,  about  our  present  fiscal 
slttiatkm.  We  have  the  largest  public  debt 
In  history,  and  we  have  the  heaviest  taxes  in 
history.  And  the  country  is  faced  with  an 
unbalanced  budget,  which  means  deficit 
financing  or  an  increase  In  taxes. 

Notwithstanding  otir  precarious  financial 
situation .  the  administration  proposes  by 
this  public  housing  program  to  commit  the 
PMleral  Government  to  an  expenditure  of  al- 
DKMt  tOT.OCO.OOO.OOO  over  a  period  of  40  years 
■▼en  if  we  were  to  agree  that  the  program 
ia  meritorious,  we  should  not  undertake  It. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  it. 

Do  you  know  that  32  percent  of  our  na- 
tional income  now  goes  Into  taxes  and  that 
bMoty  shows  that  caplUlistic  systems  of 
government,  such  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  break  down  when  ta.xeis  reach  40  per- 
cent of  the  natlonnl  income?  We  are  thus 
within  7'4  to  8  percent  of  national  Insol- 
vency. We  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
break inir  point 

AKKouKCEa.  How  do  they  propose  to  raise 
the  money  to  finance  this  program  which 
you  say  wUl  cost  almost  $20,000,000,000  in 
40  years? 

Mr.  CHtntCB.  Thafs  a  very  good  question. 
It  touches  on  a  feature  of  this  program  that 
is  generally  overlooked.  I  do  not  think  many 
of  our  people  realize  that  once  the  program 
is  authorized  the  Ck)ngress  vrlll  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  expenditures. 

ANMocNcm.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  not  each 
year  review  the  expenditures  and  proposed 
expenditures,  as  you  do  with  the  other  agen- 
cies, and  appropriate  such  funds  as  you  be- 
lieve necessary? 

Mr  Chtich  No.  sir.  It  Is  a  believe-it-or- 
not.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  completely  by- 
passed. We  will  have  no  supervision  what- 
ever over  the  obligations  incurred  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

AmtovMcn.  That  strikes  me  as  rather 
novel.  I  know  that  each  year  your  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  examines  the  varl- 
ooe  pmgmma  of  the  Oovemment  and  makes 
•pproprlatkMis  for  them  accordingly,  for 
piubllc  roads  or  for  hartwrs  or  dams,  and  so 
forth.  But.  If  I  understand  you  correctly, 
under  the  proposed  public-housing  program 
you  will  not  have  this  control  over  the  money 
■pent  by  the  hotislng  at;ency.  I  wonder  If 
you  would  explain.  Mr.  Chctkch.  how  the  Ad- 
■ilnlatratlon  proposes  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram without  the  Oongresa  making  the  ap- 
propriatioru  for  it  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  CHOacH.  I  shall  try  to  make  It  as  clear 
as  I  can  without  getting  too  technical.  As 
you  know,  the  usual  procedure  is  for  the 
Confess  to  pass  a  bill  authorizing  some 
particular  program  and  then  each  year  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  makes  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  program.  It  may  refuse 
to  make  any  appropriation,  or  it  may  ap- 
propriate lees  than  recommended  by  the 
budget,  or  it  may  appropriate  more 

In  the  pending  public  housing  bill,  how- 
ever, that  procedure  is  discarded.  The  bill 
authorises  the  Housing  Administrator  to 
Issue  notes  or  other  obligations  In  such  forms 
and  €lenomlnatlons  as  he  decides.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  these  notes  and  other  ob- 
llgatloti!.  In  making  the  purchases  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  to  use 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

AMftoxTNctM.  In  other  words,  the  money 
for  this  •ao.OOO.OOO.OCO  program  for  a  period 
of  40  years  is  to  be  raised  by  debt  transac- 
tions rather  than  by  appropriations. 
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Mr.  Chtibch.  Exactly.  By  the  terms  of  the 
bill  the  CongreiB  would  be  granting  the  Hous- 
ing Admlnlstriitor  the  right  to  incur  this 
huge  debt  wU^  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  Stajtes  behind  It. 

Control  over  the  Nation's  purse  is  one  of 
the  fundamen  :al  prerogatives  of  Congress. 
To  protect  the  people  in  the  taxes  they  must 
pay  it  is  the  very,  very  important  Job  of 
Congress  to  su  Mrvlse  Government  expendi- 
tures and  oblic  atlons.  But  It  is  proposed  by 
this  public  hou  sirig  bill  that  Congress  give  up 
that  right. 

Annoumcxx.  Ckingressman  CHtracB.  I  won- 
der if  we  can  re  duce  the  cost  or  subsidy  figure 
to  simpler  ten  is.  When  we  speak  In  terms 
of  billions — $2C  .000.000.000,  in  this  instance- 
It  is  difficult  fo-  any  of  us  to  gra.sp 

Let  me  rsk  y3U.  is  there  any  limitation  on 
the  cost  of  houi  ing  units  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Governmer  t? 

Mr.  CmntCH.  The  bill  provides  that  the  cost 
shall  not  exceed  (1,750  per  room,  plus  $750 
the  Admlnlstra  x>r  has  discretion  to  add  The 
cost  can  be  $2.  100  per  room. 

Annodnceh    That  seems  high. 

Mr.  Chubch.  High  is  not  the  word  for  it. 
It  is  extravagant.  In  other  words,  eath  5- 
room  unit  can  cost  $12,500.  As  a  substidy 
for  that  unit  the  annual  amount  will  be 
(562.50,  or  $46.  )8  a  month.  In  other  words, 
the  American  t  ixpayers  can  be  called  upon  to 
pay  as  much  iis  (46.88  a  month  as  part  of 
the  rent  of  the  person  who  is  given  a  5-room 
unit  costing  (12.500.  If  one  can  get  a  house 
costing  that  pi  Ice,  with  the  Goverment  pay- 
ing a  large  pen  of  the  rent,  what  Incentive  Is 
there  for  anyoi  le  to  try  to  save  for  a  home  of 
his  own?  Hanr  can  private  enterprise  pos- 
sibly compete? 

And  let  me  point  this  out:  The  proponents 
of  the  bill,  whl  ;h  provides  for  1,050.000  units, 
frankly  state  that  this  program  is  only  the 
beginning.  Tl  ey  believe  that  once  It  gets 
under  way  It  will  gain  such  political  momen- 
tum that  It  w  11  automatically  be  enlarged. 
We  are  on  the  road  to  socialism.  I  fear  for 
our  future  if  ;:rograms  of  this  character  are 
adopted 

Announckx.  One  more  question.  Congress- 
man CiruacH  What  other  issue,  aside  from 
the  labor  bill  being  debated  in  the  Senate 
and  the  pmblic  bousing  bill  in  the  House,  do 
you  think  of  foremost  importance  In  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Mr  Chitvch  I  think  the  people  are  keenly 
Interested  in  areing  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendatic  ns  for  reorganization  carried 
into  effect  at  tl  e  earliest  possible  date.  That 
is  one  of  the  th  Ings  on  which  I  have  been  vig- 
orously working  I  have  urged  the  need  for 
reorganization  for  many  years.  It  is  long 
overdue,  and  ve  must  not  let  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  by  without  some  definite  results. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  INDIAWA 

IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  WALS^I.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  20L  I  'made  a  statement  on 
this  floor  In  vrhich  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  hearings  would  be  scheduled  by  the 
House  Comrr  ittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  relative  to  postal  pay  bills 
pending  befoi  e  that  committee.  At  the 
same  time,  I  announced  that  if  public 
hearings  wer<  not  scheduled,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  file  8^  dischari^e  petition  in  favor 
of  H.  R.  449Sf-the  postal  reclassification 
bUl. 


I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  3^ester- 
day  the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
Committee  voted  to  begin  hearings  on 
postal  pay  bills  on  next  Tuesday,  June 
28.  Accordingly.  I  shall  withhold  the 
discharge  petition. 

There  are  many  mlembers  of  the 
House,  I  am  sure,  who  feel  as  I  do  In 
the  matter  of  adequate  compensation 
and  fair  conditions  of  employment  for 
the  men  and  women  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  committee  will  expedite  the  scheduled 
hearings,  and  that  an  early  opr>ortunity 
will  be  given  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  on  the  committee  recommendations? 


The  Uw— As  It  Is  Writ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF  viEcnns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
out,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  June  23, 
1949: 

THE  LAW — AS  rT  IS  WKIT 

The  District  citizen  may  now  sue  in  the 
Federal  courts,  or  be  sued  by,  his  fellow  ctVl- 
zen  in  the  States.  That  is  what  Congress,  In 
1940.  said  he  might  do.  And  on  Monday,  as 
explained  here  yesterday,  the  Supreme  Court 
a^^eed  that  what  Congress  said  In  1940  was 
valid  under  the  Constitution. 

To  reach  that  decision  a  Supreme  Court 
majority  bad  to  find  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress was  in  conformity  either  with  article  I 
or  article  III  of  the  Constitution  or  both  of 
them. 

In  reaching  such  agreement  on  the  law 
the  Supreme  Court  established  what  must 
be  a  record  in  failure  to  agree.  Here  is  the 
way  it  happened. 

Sijc  of  the  Justices — Chief  Justice  Vinson, 
and  Justices  Reed.  Frankfurter,  Douglas, 
Murphy,  and  Rutledge— held  that  the  act 
of  Congress  was  not  supported  by  article  I. 

Seven  of  the  Justices — Chief  Justice 
Vinson  and  Justices  Black.  Reed.  Frank- 
furter, Doxiglas.  Jackson,  and  Burton— held 
that  the  act  of  Congress  was  not  supported 
by  article  III. 

Three  Justices — Jaclcson,  Blturk.  and 
Burton — held  that  the  act  of  Congress  was 
supported  by  article  I,  but  not  by 
article  HI. 

Two  of  the  Justices — Rutledge  and 
Murphy— held  that  the  act  of  Congress  was 
supported  by  article  III,  but  not  by 
article  I. 

There  were  four  separate  opinions.  Three 
was  the  greatest  number  of  Justices  who 
could  persuade  themselves  to  agree  on  any 
one  of  them.  A  minority  opinion  of  two 
Justices — opposed  by  seven  of  their  breth- 
ren— combined  with  a  minority  opinion  of 
three  Justices — opposed  by  six  of  their  breth- 
ren, made  an  act  of  Congress  valid  under 
the  Constitution. 

The  layman,  struggling  through  the  maze 
of  language  of  these  opinions,  may  have  rea- 
son to  pause  and  refiect  upon  the  marvelous 
achievements  of  a  Court  of  rugged  Indi- 
vidualists. 

The    lawyers,    well,    let    the    lawyers   stew 
hi  their  own  Juice.     It  may  do  them  good. 
As  for  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  ' 
States,  who  interver.ed  with  the  appellants 
and  presented  a  very  logical  and  clear  brief 
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to  the  Court  and  argued  its  points  with 
becoming  eloquence,  he  may  content  him- 
self with  the  comforting  thought  that  while 
overruled  by  the  Court  on  practically  every 
point  he  made,  he  won  his  case. 


Closer  Ties  Throughout  the  Free  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or  NEW  JDtSIY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York, 
at  the  Williams  College  commencement 
exercises  as  carried  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  20.  1949: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  imder  the 
benign  sponsorship  of  the  distinguished 
president  of  Williams  College,  Dr.  Baxter, 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me  today.  It  Is  also  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  here  In  the  company  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, who  has  turned  with  such  skill  from 
building  automobiles  to  buUding  the  foun- 
dations of  peace  in  the  largest  scale  rescue 
operation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Many  c!  you  In  this  graduating  class  know 
a  great  deal  about  that  Job.  You  had  a 
stern  part  In  the  war  which  made  It  neces- 
sary— which  brought  to  an  end  one  effort  to 
conquer  the  world  by  fascism  and  served 
as  the  curtain  raiser  to  another  effort  to  con- 
quer the  world — by  communism. 

When  I  came  home  from  Europe  last 
Thursday  I  was  asked  by  a  newspaper  man 
whether  I  tbotight  there  was  going  to  be  a 
war  soon.  I  said  that  most  of  the  respon- 
sible people  I  had  talked  with  did  not  think 
so,  but  that  tensian  existed  In  every  capital. 

Perhaps  a  better  answer  to  that  question 
would  have  been  to  say:  There  Is  a  war  on 
now.  It  Is  being  waged  against  every  free 
country  In  the  world  by  every  device  of 
propaganda,  sabotage,  threats,  and  In  some 
areas,  physical  violence. 

POINTS  TO  sovirr  gains 

The  question  remains:  "Will  there  be  a 
general  shooting  war?"  We  know  that  no 
free  nation  wants  a  war.  so  the  question  will 
be  decided  by  the  13  men  of  the  Politburo  In 
the  Kremlin. 

But  why  should  these  13  men  be  stupid 
enough  to  change  from  a  cold  war  to  a  shoot- 
ing war?  They  have  won  more  In  the  last 
4  years  of  uneasy  peace  than  any  nation  ever 
won  by  war.  They  have  conquered  200,000,- 
000  i>eople  in  middle  Europe  and  nearly 
400,000.000  In  China.  They  believe  that  by 
the  continued  use  of  native  traitors  they  wUl 
gain  Indochina,  Slam.  Malaya  and.  ulti- 
mately, all  Asia. 

They  would  then  have  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  world  and  they  obviously  be- 
lieve that  the  Infinite  riches  of  Africa  would 
fall  Into  their  hands  next.  That  would  leave 
a  pretty  skinny  free  world  with  a  very  slim 
chance  of  survival  against  either  a  cold  war 
or  a  hot  war. 

How  shall  we  prevent  these  dire  conse- 
quences? No  one  knows  all  the  answers  and 
certainly  I  don't.  Some  things  do  seem 
obvious. 

At  this  moment  the  Immediate  task  Is  Eu- 
ropean recovery.  Without  a  free  western 
Europe,  we  In  the  Americas  would  probably 
soon  be  a  lonesome  little  island  of  freedom 
with  little  chance  of  survival.  It  Is  high 
time  we  stopped  thinking  of  our  economic 
aid  to  Europe  as  American  charity  or  as  a 


hand -out  to  crid  friends  who  have  fallen  on 
evil  days.  Europe  Is  Just  as  Important  to 
us  as  we  are  to  Europe  and  our  program  Is 
one  of  personal  and  mutual  Interest. 

SATS    MUCH     REMAINS    TO    BE     DONE 

Great  progress  has  been  made  In  4  years  on 
a  continent  where  devastation  still  exists  and 
paralysis  and  starvation  existed  not  very 
long  ago. 

But  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods  by  an> 
means.  Whether  he  admits  it  or  not,  every 
statesman  In  western  Europe  is  looking  with 
grim  foreboding  to  1952  when  American  aid 
Is  scheduled  to  come  to  an  end.  Every  na- 
tion has  grave  dollar  deficits  and  many  have 
budgets  which  only  remain  in  a  precarious 
balance  by  reason  of  American  aid. 

The  first  relief  stage  of  the  operation  is 
over.  Construction  Is  going  forward,  but  It 
has  a  long  way  to  go.  The  li\'ing  standard 
generally  Is  still  so  low  that  every  day  brings 
to  the  average  western  European  a  struggle 
for  the  minimum  necessities  of  life.  Many 
mUlions  are  living  on  wages  of  a  dollar  to  a 
doUar  and  a  quarter  a  day.  Th*  average 
wages  are  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  those  in 
the  United  States,  while  the  prices  of  food 
and  clothing  are  very  little  below  ours.  In 
moet  countries  In  Europe  a  famUy  must 
spend  nearly  three-qtiarters  of  Its  Income  to 
get  not  quite  enough  food,  leaving  very  little 
for  other  essentials.  The  middle-Income 
groups,  whose  vigor  is  so  essential,  are  in 
danger  of  disappearing. 

But  there  Is  a  real  spirit  moving  in  Europe 
which  no  one  who  looks  can  fail  to  see.  After 
10  years  of  great  hardships  the  people  are 
stUl  meeting  the  futtire  with  firm  determi- 
nation and  on  the  whole,  from  England  to 
Italy,  they  are  working  hard,  with  courage 
and  optimism. 

But  Eurojje  is  not  the  whole  answer.  As- 
suming we  get  every  break  and  Europe  wins 
through,  we  have  Just  started. 

It  Is  time  we  lifted  our  sights  and  viewed 
the  world  in  the  rotind.  As  a  nation  we  have 
concentrated  on  Europe  while  Asia  has  been 
going  under  and  the  Conununlsts  are  work- 
ing busUy  In  Africa.  We  have  thought  too 
long  that  If  we  could  keep  Europe  free  we 
could  keep  a  free  world.  That  U  not  true.  If 
we  faU  to  keep  a  free  Europe,  we  will  prob- 
ably fall  to  keep  our  own  freedom.  But  If  we 
do  save  Europe,  the  struggle  Is  not  won  by 
any  means.  The  fact  Is  that  North  America 
and  Europe  combined  have  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  population.  This  Is  a 
world  struggle.  It  Is  time  that  we  thought 
of  It  In  Its  true  perspective. 

A  close  race  Is  being  ruai  between  the 
forces  of  economic  recovery  and  freedom  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  economic  stagnation  and 
slavery  on  the  other.  It  Is  a  long  race.  No 
one  should  hold  the  slightest  delusion  that 
It  will  end  soon.  The  race  will  not  be  rim 
and  ended  in  a  few  weeks  or  in  a  few  months 
or  even  in  a  few  years. 

SATS  STXrOCLE  IS  tPOCHAt 

It  is  an  epochal  struggle — ^perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  history — In  which  every  hu- 
man being  on  earth  Is  Involved  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  It  Is  a  struggle  by  com- 
munism to  take  the  world.  It  is  a  struggle 
by  us  to  keep  a  large  enough  area  both  free 
and  strong  enough  to  resist  that  relentless 
attack  from  without  as  well  as  from  within. 
It  Is  a  struggle  for  table  stakes  representing 
the  whole  wc»-ld. 

If  we  are  successful  In  saving  Europe — as 
we  must  be — we  may  succeed  in  avoiding 
a  war.  That  alone  would  be  a  tremendous 
victory.  War,  even  If  we  won  It,  would  prob- 
ably destroy  everything  we  believe  In.  To 
avoid  that  war  we  must,  of  course,  maintain 
a  strong  military  establishment.  It  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  we  must  also  provide  the 
European  coxmtrles  with  mUitary  equip- 
ment to  be  strong  enough  to  defend  them- 
selves. Our  treaties  of  mutual  defense  with 
the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  of  the 


Western  Hemisphere  are  essential   parts  ot 
that  program  to  keep  the  peace. 

But  I  think  It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
If  our  people  were  led  to  believe  that  even 
when  we  have  succeeeded  in  all  these  steps, 
they  alone  ^11  keep  the  peace  and  our 
freedom. 

NOTES    KISINC     POPXTLATIOW 

The  population  of  Europe  Is  greater  today 
than  it  was  before  the  war.  Europeans  feel 
that  they  are  locked  in  a  vise  between  a  con- 
stantly rising  population  and  limited  land 
and  resources  Uisufllclent  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Many  say  emigration 
of  miUlons  to  other  lands  is  the  only  answer 
to  their  problems.  They  look  hopefully  to 
South  America.  They  look  hopefully  to 
Africa. 

Keeping  Africa  free  from  Communist  dom- 
ination Is  an  essential  part  of  any  program. 
But  that,  too,  is  only  the  beginning.  Enor- 
mous Investments  of  capital  are  essential 
for  the  development  of  Africa  and  Its  unex- 
plored resources.  Great  investments  of  cap- 
ital are  needed  In  South  America.  Almost 
all  of  Europe  needs  great  sums  of  capital  If 
Its  industrial  plants  and  farms  are  to  be 
modernized,  and  the  living  standard  of  the 
people  is  to  reach  a  tolerable  level 

Where  Is  all  this  capital  going  to  come 
from  and  how  wUl  It  be  administered?  These 
questions  dominate  all  others.  Some  of  It 
must  come  from  goverxjnent,  of  coxirse,  but 
If  government  takes  It  all  from  the  people 
by  taxation,  they  wlU  have  no  money  left 
for  Investments.  The  very  instruments  of 
enterprise  would  be  smothered. 

Moreover,  if  all  capital  were  to  be  Invested 
In  some  form  of  state  socialism,  then  we 
would  defeat  our  purpose  of  building  a  free 
world  by  borrowing  the  very  techniques  of 
the  Ideology  which  would  enslave  us.  There 
Is  no  evidence  In  either  our  country  or 
abroad  that  government  operation  of  indus- 
trial or  agrlculttiral  production  can  do  any- 
thing but  drag  down  the  living  standard  of 
the  people. 

If  we  are  going  to  save  freedom  we  can 
only  do  It  by  the  methods  of  freedom  and 
I  hope  that  wUl  be  our  course. 

The  same  Is  true  In  the  other  essential 
task  of  building  a  United  States  of  Europe. 
We  desperately  need  a  new  political  unity 
In  the  free  world.  I  have  urged  Eiiropean 
unity  for  a  long  time  and  I  believe  we  are 
making  progress  toward  it.  Leaders  of  Eu- 
rope are  'ooth  publicly  and  privately  com- 
mitted to  It  and  most  of  them  are  brave  and 
honest  men  struggling  against  great  handi- 
caps to  achieve  such  an  end. 

Everyone  Is  for  E\iropean  union  but  It 
drags  with  leaden  feet.  It  seems  that  the 
very  steps  which  seem  necessary  to  rebuUd 
European  coimtrles  stand  In  the  way  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  larger  nations  all  have 
rigid  economic  controls  or  rationing  of  one 
kind  or  another.  increesLng  nationalisation 
of  industry,  subsidies,  wage  fixing,  and  price 
fixing.  Moreover,  there  is  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  achieve  what  I  believe  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous degree  of  national  self-sufficiency. 

£ach  of  these  factors  Is  another  barrier 
•gainst  the  free  flow  of  commerce  over  bor- 
ders, another  hindrance  to  balanced  budgets, 
ancAher  injury  to  stable  currencies,  each  of 
which  is  essential  to  European  union.  There 
are  enough  handicaps  In  ancient  rivalries 
and  technical  problems  without  increasing 
them  artificially  as  is  too  often  being  done. 

The  living  standards  of  the  people  can 
only  be  raised  finally  by  creating  larger  areas 
of  trade  and  larger  markets  for  goods,  to- 
gether with  the  efficiencies  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction of  the  goods  to  which  each  country 
Is  best  adapted.  The  people  desperately 
need  the  rising  living  standard  this  would 
represent.  They  need  also  the  sense  of  secu- 
rity which  can  come  only  through  unity. 

Separate  nations  ranging  In  population 
from  4.000,000  to  45,000,000  cannot  success- 
fully meet  modem  economic  conditions.    For 
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the  sune  reiksons  they  cannot  meet  the  ex- 
ternal threat  of  •  colOMUs  which  stretches 
from  the  Kibe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the 
flnt  time  since  Genghis  Khtn 

BOCOS  TASKS  whx  tajk  txams 

The  United  States  of  Europe  could  bring 
about  the  great  free  area  vhlch  Is  an  es- 
sential cornerstone  to  progress.  A  united 
western  Burope  with  lU  270.000.000  people, 
with  free  access  to  the  Immense  resources  of 
Africa,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the 
Americas,  could  become  the  mightiest  force 
the  wcrld  has  ever  seen  to  buUd  a  permanent 
peace. 

As  I  see  it,  these  arc  some  of  the  tasks 
ahead.  They  will  take  years  and  probably 
decades.  They  Involve  an  ever  closer  rela- 
tiooshlpc  a  greater  give-and-take,  a  greater 
Interdependence  between  the  people  of  the 
fi'.-e  silll-free  continents — western  Kurope. 
Africa,  the  Americas  and  Australia.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  think  In  terms  of  a  total 
world,  and  not  In  terms  of  one  corner  or  one 
■agment  of  it. 

Together  with  a  fiill  understanding  we 
must  mstaln  ourselves  and  our  fellows  with 
a  reaffirmed  consciousness  of  our  spiritual 
destiny  and  otir  birthright  of  Individual  dig- 
nity and  integrity 

sacrax  pcacv  dbclaivd  poaaiBLS 

Then,  with  a  vision  large  enough  and  con- 
ilstert.  xmyleldtng.  unwavering  action  over 
however  many  years  It  takes,  a  secure  peace 
can  be  built.  Then  and  only  then  can  we  be 
«ure  that  the  cause  of  freedom  will  again 
captvire  the  Imagination  of  the  people  of  the 
world  and  the  curtains  of  darkness  begin  to 
Uft. 

One  more  thing  Is  essential.  That  Is  a 
consistent  devotion  to  the  settlement  of  all 
International  disputes  by  peaceful  means 
through  such  an  organization  as  the  United 
Nations  If  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  enough, 
to  work  hard  enotigh  and  to  t)e  wise  enough 
to  our  own  self-interest,  we  can  succeed. 

I  doubt  If  the  issue  wiU  be  settled  before 
your  generation  has  taken  over  our  affairs 
and  I  sxispect  you  are  going  to  do  a  very 
much  t)etter  job  of  It  than  your  elders.  Your 
generation  has  been  exposed  to  the  catas- 
trophe which  follows  totalitarianism  In  any 
form  of  government  domlnaUon  of  the  lives 
of  th»  people 

Tou  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  dread- 
ful alternatives  which  failure  In  the  program 
for  peace  would  bring  You  have  a  sense  of 
hard-headed  Idealism  from  which  I  believe 
wUl  spring  a  new  faith  to  s  liberal  society 
guaranteed  by  a  bill  of  rights  and  founded 
upon  freedom  of  oonsclenee  and  of  enter- 
prise. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  graduation  and 
upon  the  immense  opportunities  that  lie 
ahead  of  you. 


A  Force  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MMW>LMU8SHS 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 
Friday,  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  shotiJd 
Mice  to  Include  a  well-deserved  editorial 
tribute  to  our  Rotary  Clubs,  which  ap- 
peared In  the Framlngham  'Mass.)  News 
under  date  of  June  18,  1949. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  roacc  roa  nucn 

Meeting  In  New  York  several  days  ago  were 
10,000  business  and  professional  men  from 


50  countries.!  They  were  delegates  from 
thousands  of  flotary  Clubs  scattered  around 
the  world.  They  attended  the  fortieth  an- 
nual conventjcm  of  the  oldest  of  service 
organisations.  I 

The  cynical  smile  at  the  more  enthusiastic 
Rotarlans  ana  their  somewhat  determined 
efforts  to  be  men  of  good  will,  but  Rotary's 
faith  In  frlenc  llness  is  not  superficial.  Few 
have  joined  l:s  fellowship  without  taking 
Inspiration  from  its  precepts,  which  empha- 
size high  ethic  il  standards,  the  worthiness  of 
all  useful  occ  ipatlons.  and  the  importance 
of  service  to  8<  iclety. 

At  the  local  evel  Rotary  Clubs  put  preach- 
ing toto  practice  by  numerous  good  works 
and  at  the  International  level  by  earnest 
efforts  to  promote  peace  through  world 
fellowship. 

Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Vtocent  Peale.  speaking 
at  a  session  \n  Madison  Square  Garden,  put 
Rotary's  International  ideals  into  these 
words: 

"Rotary  repudiates  the  dismal  pessimism 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  deterioration  of 
world  affairs.  It  does  not  share  the  negative 
attitude  acqu  esed  to  by  many  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  create  a  world  of  good 
will  ajnong  m;n  If  the  politicians  cannot 
attain  it.  suet  organizations  as  Rotary  can. 
An  organizati(n  that  can  so  effectively  get 
men  together  at  the  community  level  can 
weld  them  togi  ither  at  the  International  level 
as  well.  ■ 

That  Rotary's  professions  are  both  sincere 
and  full  ot  primise  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  embrao»s  men  of  all  colors,  creeds,  and 
nationalities.  Because  It  personifies  demo- 
cratic prtociplrs.  Its  suppression  Is  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  dl:tators,  as  was  shown  In  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  where  It  Is  jiow  reviving 
iU  clubs,  and  to  Russia  and  the  satellite 
countries,  where  it  continues  under  ban. 

The  Rotary!  approach  to  toternational 
amity  may  b<  regarded  by  some  as  exces- 
sively optlmisi  ic,  but  its  basic  assumptions 
cannot  be  succ  sssf  ully  assailed. 


Federal  Aid  io  Public  EdvcatioB  But  Not 
federal  Control 

KXTENjSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  Joseph  r.  bryson 

O^  SOtTTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FH$ay,  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  BRY^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment made  bj  me  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  May  26, 
1949,  In  st'pport  of  Federal  aid  to  public 
education  but  not  Federal  control: 

Mr.  Chairmin,  I  appreciate  the  privilege 
(rf  appearing  lipfore  your  committee  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  am  In  full  accord 
with  the  objective  of  the  measure,  which  Is 
to  assist  In  Reducing  the  Inequalities  of 
educational  opbortunttles  of  school  children 
throughout  thi  Nation. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Eightieth  Oon- 
grers  a  similar  Ibill  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  that  bill  did  not  pasi  the 
House.  We  halve  now  a  new  opportunity  to 
deal  wit  the  Inountlng  crisis  in  education, 
and  I  am  hestrtened  by  the  degree  of  bi- 
partisan support  which  is  In  evidence. 

Unquestlonabiy  our  American  public- 
school  system  ts  the  greatest  bulwark  of  our 
democratic  wa)r  of  life.  The  progress  that 
our  Nation  has  made  in  every  field  has  t>een 
In  direct  prop<rtlon  to  the  educational  level 
of  Its  eltlsens.'    There  Is  to  every  nation  a 


deftolte  relationship  between  educational 
standards  and  cultural  and  economic  stand- 
ards. I  might  cite  the  example  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  Norway,  E)enmark.  and 
Sweden.  These  countries  are  relatively  poor 
In  natural  resources,  yet  they  maintain  high 
standards  of  education  and  as  a  consequence 
their  standard  of  living  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  any  nation  on  earth.  On  the 
othf.  hand,  I  might  cite  the  example  of  our 
South  American  neighbor  Colombia.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est lands  In  the  world  In  terms  of  natural 
wealth  per  square  mile,  Its  educational 
standards  are  low  and  consequently  its  i>eo- 
ple  are  among  the  poorest  to  the  world. 

Among  the. large  nations,  Russia  and  China 
possess  tremendous  material  resources  and 
their  culture  antedates  our  own  by  many 
centuries.  But  living  standards  to  those  two 
countries  are  low  t>ecause  educational  levels 
have  been  held  at  a  minimum.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  reported  to  be  correcting  this  de- 
ficiency by  spending  as  much  as  20  percent 
of  its  national  income  for  education. 

We  can  find  further  examples  in  our  own 
boundaries.  I  represent  a  section  of  the 
country  in  which  educational  opportunities 
are  considerably  less  than  those  of  more  for- 
tunate States.  As  a  result,  the  economic 
status  of  my  home  State  Is  below  that  of 
other  sections.  Many  of  the  problems  of 
the  South  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  vi- 
cious circle  through  which  lack  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  causes  low  economic  lev- 
els, which  to  turn  render  It  impossible  lor 
the  Southern  States  to  provide  adequate  ed- 
ucational opportunity. 

Yet  the  paradox  Is  that  the  Southern 
States  spend  a  disproportionate  share  of 
their  tocome  on  education.  The  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Alabama.  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  educate 
24.41  percent  of  the  Nation's  children  while 
they  receive  only  10  percent  of  the  Nation  s 
tocome.  This  means  that  a  Stata  such  as 
South  Carolina  can  spend  only  one-fifth  as 
much  per  school  child  as  the  State  of  New 
York. 

We  see  the  results  reflected  In  tonumer- 
able  ways.  There  Is  serious  economic  dis- 
location to  the  Soirthem  States,  inasmuch 
as  the  people  of  those  States  must  bear  rela- 
tively greater  economic  burdens.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  for  every  produc- 
tive worker  In  South  Carolina  there  is  one 
dependent  who  must  t>e  supported,  whereas 
to  New  York  the  ratio  is  two  productive 
workers  for  eadi  dependent. 

Migration  has  been  another  serious  prob- 
lem which  may  be  traced  indirectly  to  lower 
educational  opportunity  in  the  South.  Dur- 
tog  the  past  50  years  there  have  been  sUong 
Interregional  population  shifts.  Up  to  Um 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  ccntviry,  to- 
temal  migration  to  the  United  States  was 
toward  the  western  States,  but  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  migration  to  America 
has  been  principally  rural -to- urban  and 
from  Southern  States  to  Northern  or  West- 
ern States. 

The  tragic  fact  Is  that  two-thirds  of  tbOM 
who  migrate  are  young  people.  Their  homo 
State  carriers  the  burden  of  educating  them 
through  chUdhood  and  adolescence,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  they  reach  their  period 
of  maturity  and  productivity,  they  leava 
their  homes  for  sections  offering  greater 
economic  opportunity. 

Then  again,  the  efforts  of  the  South  to 
bring  about  a  solution  to  Its  complex  racial 
problem  have  been  hampered  by  its  low  ed- 
ucational and  economic  levels,  since  the 
days  of  the  War  between  the  States,  the 
South  has  been  held  In  virtual  economic 
bondage,  and  only  during  recent  years  have 
the  Industrial  potentialities  of  the  South 
found  an  outlet.  As  the  South  is  enabled  to 
become  stronger  economically,  and  In  a  po- 
sition to  provide  a  full  measure  of  oppor- 
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tunlty  for  all  Its  citizens,  its  racial  problems 
will  dimtolah  and  vanish.  But  as  long  as 
the  educational  systems  of  the  Southern 
States  are  forced  to  operate  on  totally  toade- 
quate  budgets,  the  plight  of  both  races  will 
remain  acute. 

Thus,  we  see  the  imperative  necessity  for 
augmenting  the  expenditures  for  education 
in  the  less  productive  States,  whether  they 
are  found  to  the  South  or  to  any  other  sec- 
tion of  our  country.  The  only  issue  here  is 
the  extent  and  nature  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility. There  are  those  who  hold  that  edu- 
cation Is  traditionally  a  function  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  and  localities,  a  function  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  no  con- 
cern and  no  authority.  I  feel  that  this  Is  no 
longer  a  tenable  view.  The  growtog  totegra- 
tlon  of  our  country  and  its  people  makes 
education  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  issue. 
It  is  a  national  issue  because  education  Is 
the  most  powerful  stogie  factor  in  develop- 
ing the  human  resources  of  ovir  democratic 
society.  It  is  a  national  Issue  because  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  equal  oppor- 
tunltv  in  education,  whether  he  lives  in  New 
York.' California,  Mississippi,  or  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  manifestly  unjust  when  States 
which  depend  primarily  upon  an  agricultural 
economy  are  forced  to  compete  educationally 
with  States  In  which  indiistrlal  and  com- 
mercial development  is  at  a  high  level.  It 
should  not  be  said  of  America  that  the  pen- 
alty for  lirtog  in  an  agricultural  region  Is  an 
Inferior  education. 

The  wastage  of  human  resources  fostered 
by  such  a  situation  is  tocalculable.  More 
than  3,000.000  American  youngsters  attend 
classes  In  primitive  school  buildings,  with  In- 
adequate educational  supplies,  staffed  by 
underpaid  and  poorly  trained  teachers.  The 
penalty  we  pay  for  our  inequitable  educa- 
tional sj-stem  Is  a  vast  army  of  unproductive 
human  beings  whose  potential  usefulness  to 
their  Nation  has  been  choked  off  at  the  roots. 
We  have  learned  that  our  national  econ- 
omy functions  as  a  unit,  that  dislocations  In 
one  section  have  repercussions  In  every  sec- 
tion. Where  there  Is  a  deficiency  as  a  result 
of  Inadequate  education,  that  deficiency  is 
felt  over  the  entire  Nation.  The  handicaps — 
yes.  even  the  civic  menaces — imposed  upon 
an  individual  In  one  section  soon  flow 
through  our  fluid  economy  to  every  section. 
This  was  dramatically  demonstrated  during 
the  days  of  the  war,  when  we  found  that 
B.000.000  young  men  were  educationally  or 
phvslcally  unfit  for  military  service.  Last 
year,  in  a  hearing  before  a  Senate  committee, 
military  authorities  stated  that  good  schools 
everywhere,  with  compulsory  attendance, 
would  have  placed  at  least  250  additional 
divisions  between  us  and  the  enemy.  In 
thousands  of  war  plants  poorly  educated 
citizens  became  aware  that  they  had  been 
denied  one  of  their  most  priceless  rights, 
when  they  found  themselves  Incapable  of 
performing  viUl  war  work  and  were  required 
to  undergo  prolonged  training.  We  mxist  not 
again  deny  patriotic  citizens  the  educational 
equipment  which  will  enable  them  to  serve 
their  country  to  time  of  crisis. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer  has  stated  the  issue 
clearly.  '"We  speak  constantly  and  proudly," 
she  said,  "of  the  high  promise  of  American 
life.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  high  promise  of 
life  In  New  York  or  Illinois  or  California 
When  we  think  of  American  life  we  refuse  to 
admit  that  its  privileges  and  high  hopes  are 
reserved  for  certain  geographical  areas." 

It  is  for  these  compelling  reasons  that  I 
view  education  as  a  matter  InvoU-tog  a  meas- 
ure of  Federal  responsibility.  I  have  always 
tenaciously  upheld  the  rights  of  the  todlvld- 
ual  States  to  manage  their  toternal  affairs 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  interference  or 
•aalstance  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Bnt  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  are 
certain  areas  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  primary  or  at  least  a  secondary 
right  and  reaponsibllity.  The  common  de- 
fense Is  one  of  those  areas.    That  is  why  we 


have  one  national  military  esUbllshment 
rather  than  48  separate  establishments. 
There  are  certato  things  that  all  the  States, 
acttog  in  concert,  can  and  mxist  do  for  them- 
selves which  no  one  of  them  can  accomplish 
separately.  Education  is  now  one  of  those 
areas  In  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  strong  right  and  responsibility. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assert  that  education  Is 
a  matter  which  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
States  and  the  local  communities.  For  the 
blunt  truth  is  that  many  of  our  States  are 
Incapable  of  dotog  the  Job.  now  or  to  the  fore- 
seeable future.  To  deny  them  Federal  assist- 
ance Is  to  doom  those  States  to  conttoued 
and  prolonged  economic  servitude.  Certato- 
ly  it  is  true  that  some  States  will  receive  less 
of  the  t300.000.000  than  they  would  pay  on 
the  basis  of  toternal  revenue  receipts.  But 
Federal  aid  is  to  complete  accord  with  the 
fxindamental  taxing  system  of  our  country — 
In  which  those  who  have  are  taxed  to  provide 
essential  services  for  all. 

Our  country  Is  today  engaged  to  an  Ideolog- 
ical war  with  the  tyrannical  forces  of  com- 
munism. In  that  war,  Ideas  are  the  prtoci- 
pal  weapons.  We  cannot,  to  this  crucial  pe- 
riod, afford  the  luxury  of  Ignorance  or  Illiter- 
acy among  any  substantial  element  of  our 
population.  We  cannot,  at  the  peril  of  our 
own  survival,  permit  brutal  toequalities  in 
educational  opportunity  to  exist  to  our  free 
America.  As  Dr.  Conant  has  said,  "We  can- 
not hold  our  own  against  the  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  philosophy  unless  there  Is  a  deter- 
mined improvement  In  our  system  of  public 
education." 

That  improvement  can  come  about  only 
through  Federal  assistance  to  the  States. 

While  I  am  convtoced  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  general  prtociple  of  Federal  aid, 
I  feel  that  there  are  certain  features  In  the 
proposed  legislation  which  may  op>erate  to 
violate  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  cannot  subscribe,  for  example, 
to  the  view  that  sectarian  schools  are  en- 
titled to  share  to  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  program.  It  Is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional to  use  Federal  funds  to  support  the 
educational  activities  of  religious  denom- 
inations. We  have  already  gone  too  far  In 
this  respect  by  permitting  transportation  for 
parochial-school  children  at  public  expense. 
I  urge  that  this  committee  provide  In  this 
legislation  effective  safeguards  against  the 
possibility  that  any  State  may  divert  public 
fimds  for  the  support  of  schools  which  are 
operated  and  niatotalned  by  rellglovis  de- 
nommations.  I  feel  that  such  a  diversion  is 
too  easily  made  under  a  system  of  payment  In 
which  the  funds  paid  become  the  fiuds  of 
the  State,  to  expend  according  to  State  law. 
I  feel  that  the  act  must  specify  clearly  that 
sectarian  schools  shall  not  benefit  from  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  It  should  provide  a 
method  of  payment  which  would  render  such 
a  procedure  impossible. 

I  believe  that  this  measure,  with  proper 
safeguards  such  as  I  have  Just  outlined,  wlU 
be  an  Incomparable  boon  to  the  welfare  of 
all  citizens  of  all  of  our  United  States.  I 
therefore  urge  its  prompt  approval  by  this 
committee. 


The  Basing-Point  Decision — Ghost  Towbs 
Are  in  the  Making  if  It  Stands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  statement 


by  William  Schoenberg  on  the  baslng- 
point  decision: 

THX  BASINC-POINT  DeClSlON — GHOST  TOWNS  ABB 
IM  THX  MAKING  IT  rt  STANDS 

(By  William  Schoenberg.  president.  United 
Cement,  Lime  and  Gypsum  Workers) 
(The  author  of  this  article  heads  s  union 
directly  affected  by  last  year's  far-reaching 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  what  is  popularly  referred  to  as  the  Cement 
case.  While  Mr.  Schoenberg  Is  speaking  lor 
his  own  organization,  the  stand  taken  on 
pricing  by  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission, 
backed  by  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  serious  implications,  as  the  author  points 
out,  for  other  unions  and  other  industries.) 
It  was  lately  demonstrated  that  the  power 
to  select  and  to  elect  is  not  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  big  business  or  of  big  politics — 
that  it  belongs  to,  and  may  be  powerfully 
used  by.  the  working  people  of  this  coimtry. 
We.  the  people,  have  resumed  the  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  it  that  the  United  States 
shall  have  its  Government  admtolstered  by 
able,  efficient  men  who  are  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people  and  who  will  act  under 
laws  made  by  Congress.  It  will  be  our  own 
fault  if  the  Government  is  not  what  it 
should  be. 

Today  labor  Is  at  the  crossroads.  Laboi 
may  choose  the  hard,  narrow  path  of  self- 
government,  the  democratic  way,  where, 
guided  by  the  laws  made  by  a  congress  that 
we  elect,  we  shall  go  on  to  the  satisfactions 
of  proud  and  glorious  freedom.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  choose  the  brood,  easy, 
low  road  of  bureaucracy,  under  which  we  will 
work  and  live  subservient  to  toterpretations, 
regulations  and  orders  capriciously  dictated 
from  day  to  day  by  mere  appototees  who  are 
never  directly  responsible  to  the  voters. 
The  second  way  leads  to  the  frustrations  of 
Ignominious  slavery  and  to  the  tyranny  of 
government  by  force — and  the  end  of  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise. 

Is  this  not  the  time  for  our  International 
\inions  solemnly  to  reaffirm  belief  and  trust 
in  the  long -honored  fundamental  prtociple 
that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  shall  be  tode- 
pendent? 

The  Constitution,  In  article  I.  provides 
that  the  legislative  powers  granted  by  the 
people  to  otir  Federal  Government  are  vested 
to  Congress.  Those  powers  are  to  be  ex- 
ercised only  by  Congress.  They  must  not 
be  relinquished.  They  cannot  be  delegated. 
By  article  n  the  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  President.  He  Is  to  give  Information 
to  Congress  and  to  recommend  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  Judge  necessary  and  expedi- 
ent. Also  the  duty  is  assigned  to  him  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  made  by  Congress 
are  faithfully  executed.  He  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  administrative  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  headed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Department  of  Labor  headed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  various 
other  departments  of  Cabinet  rank. 

Subordinate  to  these  there  are  many  minor 
agencies  designed  and  created  to  serve  as 
aids  to  major  Departments.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  one  of  the  scores  of 
such  mtoor  boards  and  bureaus. 

By  article  ni  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  to  a  Supreme  Court 
and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may 
establish.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  courts,  thus 
created,  to  determine  controverted  Issues  of 
law  end  fact  and  to  apply  the  laws  that  have 
been  made  by  Congress. 

It  is  necessary  and  proper  that  subordi- 
nate administrative  agencies  should  act  in  aid 
of  the  various  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  that  any  such  agency  should  at- 
tempt to  exercise  the  legislative  powers  of 
Congress,  the  executive  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Judicial  powers  of  the  courts 
is  unthinkable  under  our  Constitution. 

Yet  that  Is  the  very  thing  which  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  done  and  which 
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U»c  Supreme  Court  mpptmn  to  ha^e  appro  ted. 
It  IB  Intolerable  to  expect  that  Coogreaa  wlU 
supinely  acquteaec  In  nicb  bebaTlor  by  any 
IwaiuuieDtal  agency  wblcb  Cotxgreaa  has  the 
power  to  curb. 

Ib  our  eooakleratlon  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CoramtMlOB'a  long  eflorta  to  destroy  delivered 
pricuig  and  to  prohibit  (re«  com  petition  un- 
der the  naak  of  eliminating  what  It  calls 
tiM  waato  at  oroaa  hauling  by  our  railroads. 
«c  ar«  not  eoooamad  vltb  trying  to  defend 
or  cooaptracy.  or  to  &z  prices  or  lo 
eompetltkm. 

Mar  arc  ve  Intereated  In  ■ecurlng  leglala- 
tk>Q  to  legalize  any  so-called  baslng-polnt 
system  or  any  otber  system  of  pricing. 

We  are  interested — TttaUy  Uitcreated — In 
baving  our  duly  elected  Representative*  In 
Onifraas.  at  tbe  earliest  oppcdrtunity.  take 
mbmte^irr  action  Is  necessary  to  curb  and  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  acta  of  tbe  Federal 
OoaunlBbion.  the  courts  or  any  otber 
mi  Ik*  OoTemment  which  has  tres- 
upon  ttM  lagtalstive  power  of  Con- 
or which  seta  ttaelf  up  as  the  over-all 
policy  maker  for  free  enterprise  upon  which 
our  whole  people  depend. 

The  (reed<Hns  which  are  characteristic  ot 
prtemg  av*  among  those  which  were 
by  the  Oonatltutlun.  under  which 
American  business  and  the  American  stsPid- 
ard  of  living  developed  and  flourished 
Should  those  freedoms  be  destroyed,  what 
will  happen  to  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing, to  tbe  future  of  American  business,  to 
the  republican  form  of  government  created 
under  the  .American  Constitution  and  to  the 
wa^  earners? 

Aithoogb  section  8  of  article  I  ot  the  Con- 
stitution enumerates  powers  specifically 
graMad  to  the  Congress,  tncltidlng  the  power 
*Vovigalate  commerce  •  •  •  among  the 
Miwal  States."  tbe  rpderal  Trade  Commls- 
dOB  haa  presumed  to  exercise  that  pnwer 
In  so  doing.  It  has  created  confusion  ap- 
proaching chaos  throughout  American  tn- 
dnstry  and  It  has  adversely  affected  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  people  That  is  an  exam- 
ple of  bureaucracy  to  action 

Labor's  stake  In  Industry  should  be  beyond 
the  power  of  any  such  subordinate  Govern- 
ment bureau  to  Interfere  with  It. 

Tbouaaoda  upon  thousands  of  workers  ttod 
their  familleB  are  deeply  concerned  with  ac- 
Uona  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
outlaw  and  destroy  delivered  pricing,  and  to 
forbid  a  seller  to  make  lower  prices  to  some 
customers  to  meet  In  good  faith  the  lower 
prices — or  delivered  coat — offered  by  a  com- 
pcUtor. 

Delivered  pricing  means  the  freedom  ot 
every  man  who  has  something  to  sell  to  take 
that  sonuthiug  to  any  place  that  be  chooses 
and  there  put  a  price  upon  It  and  oCer  It  for 
sale,  coupled  with  the  frssdosa  of  every  buyer 
to  request  delivered  prloss  and  to  buy  at  the 
competitive  prices,  which  Include  delivery 
at  his  (the  buyer's)   location. 

That  la  delivered  pricing,  an  expressloo  u! 
a  basic  freedom,  an  attribute  of  free  enter- 
prise. Any  attempt  to  restrain  such  a  basic 
Is  a  threat  to  a  free  society  and  an 
to  deapotism  NcvsrtlMtesB.  tbe 
has  sought  to  compel  In- 
to Mil  oolj  at  uuifurm  f  u  b  -plant 
Morsovsr.  It  has  sciasd  the  power  to 
carry  its  intentions  Into  stfect. 

If  AoMrlcan  Industries  are  to  give  up  the 
fraadOBi  to  compsto  tor  buslnass  whsrsvsr  a 
■MTkol  Is  foOBtf  and  compaHod  to  abandon 
dilltaiod  pricing,  and  to  asU  tlialr  producu  at 
tuUforai  prices  at  tJi*  orlfUuU  sblpplnc  point 
or  place  of  iininrfMttirs.  so  that  tboa*  la< 
duatnea  wUI  be  eonflaad  to  selling  only  In  tli« 
■Mrby  areas  where  they  have  a  freight-cost 
advantage,  touadrads  ot  **"■"•— '^  of  work- 
«rs  wui  lose  CiMir  >ote  Md  feMOM*  dlsplaoad 
vko  tamU  %m9%  thm  boaMo  la  nirai 
Mfe  )afea  la  tho  abaady 
otereruwded  ireat  centers  of  population. 


Many  long 
will  be  com; 
frocn  their  p 
ot    supply, 
strained 


abUahed  business  enterprises 
led  to  close  down  or  to  move 
nt  locatlona  closer  to  sources 
ptlon  Ln  present  over- 
n  will  be  IneTitable.  All 
of  this  win  ikKf9  very  bad  effects  upon  the 
general  cost  ^f  lining  and  the  level  of  living 
standards. 
In  reality,  ^ose  who  will  be  most  Irrepar- 
the  thousands  of  workers  who 
have  eetabllsried.  built,  and  put  their  savings 
into  modest  hames.  in  the  small  connmunltles 
where  they  hive  brought  up  their  children. 
established  schools  for  their  education  and 
their  religiotis  worship,  and 
where  tbe  smill-town  merchants  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  ll4e  of  these  Uttle  communities 
the  pay  rolls  of  one  or  a  few 
manufacturiiig  plants  or  business  enterprises 
long  establisled  there. 

These  smai  American  towns  will  be  msule 
into  ghost  tovns.  and  their  inhabitants  will 
be  compelled  lo  become  displaced  persons. 

How  seriou  i  is  this  .situation?  How  real 
and  Im.oedia  e  is  the  danger? 

intended  as  a  complete  survey 
of  what  win  liappen  to  industry  and  to  work- 
ers as  a  resuli  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
and  Interpretations,  and  ar- 
bitrary definitions  whlcl.  go  beyond  the  laws 
made  b.  Cor  in'eas.  In  th  ^.  brief  article  we 
must  be  con£  ned  to  a  few  exairpiea 

'0.  Keal,  vl'^  president  and  di- 
rector of  research,  federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Costun.  reported  In  Was>  ington  on  December 
to  upon  a  sirvey  made  in  New  England  as 
to  the  effec  of  the  Trade  Commission's 
or Jers  and  th  e  decisions  of  the  courts  there- 
on. The  ax.  rvey  soiight  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  requiring  a  unl-'ersal  f  o.  b.-mill 
price  system  and  •  •  •  outlawing  the 
practice  of  fiplgbt  equaliyatlon 


■Our   best 


Jobs 
takes   in'o 
term  1 


tries.  D:    Nesi 


Industry: 

Fabricatlfcn 
Paper   and 
Nonf  erroi  is 


He  said: 
estimate.  '  said  Cft  Neal,  was 
that  requiring  uniform  1  o.  b.-mill  pricing 
would  result  n  a  loss  of  approximately  33.000 
in  the  region.  This  figure  •  •  • 
axount  onl.  the  direct  short- 
aod  does  not  take  into  account 
the  loss  involved  in  the  secondary  effects 
which  are  ccocenUated  on  the  transporta- 
tion, service,  trade,  and  profeasicnal  lines 
Itemlxlng  ih     effects  on  10  specific  Indus- 


reported  thst  the  direct  loss  of 


Jobs  was  estUaaicd  as  follows: 


i:ttimated  job  loss 


of  tror  and  steel 

allied  products 

metals     and     their 


8,800 
6.350 


producM 6,000 


Nonspecii  illaed     Industrial     ma- 

chiner 
electrical 
Ch"m!ca 
Stone 
Food 
Rubber 
Textiles. 


machinery 

and  glass 

Ir.g 

rubber  products 


cliy 

prr  cesslng 
and 


3,800 
S.OOO 
1.800 
1.700 
1.650 
450 
300 


Total  J 7b  loss  (estimated) 33.850 

New  Cnglai  d  is  only  one  section  of  Amer- 
ica. This  is  but  an  example  of  what  will 
happen  acrrjsi   the  country 

H  W  FnuR-.  president  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Com  uctors.  made  a  statement  be- 
fore tbe  Trad)  Policies  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  In  tills  statement  he  told  of  the 
plight  of  tbs  Penlck  *  Ford  eom -prodticts 
plant  at  Ceda  r  Raptda.  Iowa. 

"This  plant  "  asserted  Mr  Fraser.  "ta  faced 
either  wirh  outright  economic  death  or.  at 
best,  a  difficult  and  perhaps  bopelsss  struggle 
for  survival."  This  would  involve  the  dosing 
of  a  plant  tlat  smploys  3.500  workers,  be« 
cause  It  was  iwtlmated  It  wotild  lose  90  per> 
cent  of  Its  pr^aent  btialnese  to  eoncerns  feav< 
Ing  a  frcight-c'«t  advantage  In  delivering  to 
eastern  mark(  ts 

Tbe  bad  si  uatloa  of  tbe  wsetsiii  fanners 
wbo  rales  sug  ar  beeM  and  tbe  evldeooa  tbat. 


If  beet  sugar  cannot  compete  In  the  Bast  with 
the  lower  prices  made  there  by  cane  sugar 
from  Cuba,  the  beet  farmers  will  have  to 
turn  to  sonoe  other  crop  were  also  referred  to. 

Mr.  Praser  said: 

"I  work  In  the  railroad  train  service  In 
Colorado.  My  family  residence  is  there  and 
I  know  the  Importance  of  the  sugar-beet  In- 
dtistry  to  the  families  on  the  land  as  well 
as  to  the  workers  in  the  sugar  plants. 

"It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  have  to  live 
with  the  idea  set  down  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlaslon  order,  we  will  create  our  own 
uprooted  or  displaced  persons  problem. 

"What  of  these  workers,  for  Instance,  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  Industries 
threatened  by  the  order?  They  have  made 
their  homes,  reared  their  families,  or  are 
doing  so.  in  their  various  areas,  and  all  of 
their  family  ties  and  friendships  are  there  ea- 
tabllahed. 

"The  workers  In  the  railroad  Industry,  as 
well  as  workers  In  other  important  estab- 
lished industries,  should  not  be  the  victims 
of  a  highly  experimental  change  which  prom- 
ises to  produce  confusion,  dislocation,  and 
economic  upset  that  we  can  ill  afford  at  this 
time,  or  any  time,  if  our  national  economic 
unity  ts  to  be  served. 

"I  ur^  upon  this  committee  the  logic  of 
recommending  congressional  action  lega!lz- 
Ing  the  continuance  of  alMorptlon  of  freight 
charges  by  all  producers  In  the  same  volvm- 
tary  manner  that  this  has  brtn  done  through- 
out our  industrial  history." 

Incidentally,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  administers  railroad 
rates,  unlike  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
encourage  *he  equalization  or  absorption  of 
cost  advantages  which  one  railroad  may  have 
over  another  by  permitting  competing  rail- 
roads with  the  higher  costs  to  lower  their 
rates  to  meet  the  competition  of  roads  having 
lower  costs. 

Telegrams  were  sent  by  the  executive  office 
of  the  Cement  Workers  International  Union 
to  62  local  cement  unions  In  towns  of  5.000 
population  ar  less.  Replies  from  60  of  these 
unions  showed  a  total  of  15,674  employees  In 
cement  plants  In  these  small  towns.  De- 
pendent upon  wages  paid  to  these  cemeut 
workers  were  62.423  people. 

Many  of  the  replies  revealed  that  addi- 
tional workers  and  various  small  business  in 
the  community  would  be  most  adversely 
affected  by  a  shut-down  of  the  local  cement 
plant. 

It  was  esthnated  that  of  the  total  of  15,674 
workers,  only  1,406  would  be  able  to  get  other 
jobs  in  or  near  their  home  communities. 
Most  of  the  local  unions  reported  in  their 
replies  that  no  other  empkijrment  was  avail- 
able. Some  stated  that  possibilities  of  get- 
ting other  employment  were  nominal.  Many 
pointed  to  the  lonf  years  of  seniority  enjoyed 
by  the  imion  raai  mmI  tbe  akllla  developed 
which  would  be  lost.  Also  mentioned  were 
the  adverse  effects  upon  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts, local  churches,  small  Local  hxmUammm. 
Many  added  that  their  towns  were  one-in- 
dustry towns,  that  the  men  owned  their  own 
homes  in  these  towns  and  that  the  whole 
community  wooM  be  drastically  affected. 

Tbe  Investigation  clearly  showed  the  dan« 
ger  of  creating  many  ghost  towiu  wtMre 
cement  plants  are  now  located.  Several 
rsprsssatliig  workers  in  papv  planti. 
not  nMdted.  also  sent  Hi  telagraaM 
telling  of  some  1.700  emplaysss  whose  )olM 
were  in  Jeopardy  Many  similar  towns 
throughout  the  country,  dependent  upon 
other  industries,  face  the  same  (ate. 

flines  then  a  large  number  of  local  unioas 
at  other  industries,  entlrsly  separated  froai 
the  esaisnt  workers,  on  their  own  inituttw, 
have  sent  letters  and  telegrams  to  the  cement 
workers'  tatematlooal  oflee  setting  fortti 
the  dUBculttae  tbey  will  experience  if  the 
rulings  of  tbe  Pedetsl  Trade 
remain  permanently  m  effect. 
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Article  VI  o€  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  declares: 

"This  Constitution  and  tbe  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  which  abaU  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof  (by  Caa«reas)  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land"  and  "the  Judgpes 
shall  be  txiund  thereby." 

Should  this  basic  command  be  now  dto- 
csu-ded  in  favor  of  bureaucratic  interpreta- 
tions, regulations  and  orders? 

"The  only  w»y  to  enforce  the  law  Is  the  way 
IKescribed  by  law."  said  William  J.  Oaynor.' 
That  which  cannot  be  done  lawfully  must 
not  be  done  at  all.  by  the  police  or  any  other 
public  official*,  from  the  PresidMit  of  the 
United  States  down.  This  is  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men. 

"We  muat  be  vigilant  of  every  little  ap- 
proach to  despotism,  however  little  It  may 
be.  We  mtist  see  to  It  that  those  whom  we 
elect  to  office  do  not  go  outside  of  the  laws, 
or  set  themselves  up  above  the  laws,  and  do 
as  they  pleaae. 

"It  has  always  been  the  case  throughout 
the  world  that  the  ofBctals  who  did  thia  did 
it  on  the  plea  that  the  laws  were  not  good 
enough:  that  they  could  do  better  than  the 
laws  prescribed. 

"Beware  of  all  such  officials.  We  do  not 
want  offlcials  who  have  any  lust  for  power. 
We  want  officials  who  are  very  careful  about 
exercising  power.  We  want  officials  who  are 
csu'eful  to  exercise  no  power  except  that 
given  to  them  by  tLe  people  by  their  laws. 
*"n»ere  is  no  more  dangerous  man  than 
an  official  who  thinks  be  is  better  than  the 
laws.  The  gocd  man  In  office  should  be 
most  careful  not  to  set  a  bad  example  or 
precedent  for  his  bad  successor,  who  will 
come   along  sooner  or   later." 

We  are  not  interested  In  legalising  a  so- 
caUed  baalng-point  system  of  pricing  or 
any  other  pricing  system.  Certainly,  we  are 
not  interested  tat  weakening  the  enforaaoBent 
of  the  antitna*  laws.  We  are  interaBted 
oaly  in  stanchly  defending  the  basic  free- 
doms upon  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  American  cLiterprlae  system  and 
the  well-being  of  our  people  depend. 

If  these  rights  are  destroyed  or  Invaded, 
then  very  soon  some  Government  bureau 
will  undertake  to  tell  the  wage  earners  of 
this  country  where  they  may  and  where  they 
■ay  not  work— and  fear  what  wages.  The 
ftssdom  ot  self-government  secured  to  labor 
through  deealopatient  of  trade-unionism  wUl 
thtis  be  destroyed. 

Since  the  workers  in  the  mills  and  ptlants 
are  an  integral  part  ot  the  induatrtes  In- 
volved, is  it  not  Inctimbent  upon  our  inter- 
natloaal  f»*™**  to  ^Bsrt  every 
and  praaMctf  efldrt  to  bring  about 
relief  from  Impending  ill  effects  created  by 
the  acts  and  orders  of  any  governmental 
commission  or  bureau? 


Do  you  know.  Mr.  WKm,  the  land  rent 
for  many  of  these  people  who  find  It  neces- 
sary to  live  in  tents  is  $10  per  13  square  feet 
per  BKmth?  These  people  pay  91 M  extra 
for  electricity.  There  is  one  water  faucet 
tar  at  least  25  tents  and  no  modem  sanitary 
fadllttes.  That  rent  Is  greater  than  I  pay 
considering  I  hate  a  roof  and  wall  provided. 
Many  of  these  people  are  on  the  waiting  list 
for  the  hoxislng  projects.  They  are  people 
who  would  like  to  live  in  a  place  they  could 
call  a  home.  The  parents  worry  because 
the  children  do  not  like  to  stay  home  In  the 
evenings. 

Please  support  the  bill  on  Federal  housing 
and  slum  clearance.  American  youth  should 
have  homes  with  which  they  are  satisfied 
enotigh  to  stay  off  the  streets,  where  de- 
linquency breeds. 


HaaMS  far  Decency  or  Streets  far 
DciibqacBcy? 


Society  for  flw  PreserraHon  uni  £■- 
cavaffcaeat  of  Barbertbop  Quartet 
Sinfibf  in  America,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or  CAuroama 
IH  THl  BOOW  OF  RflnUBBITATITIS 

rrMoy.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  WHTTK  of  California.  Ur  8pHk- 
cr.  utidcr  leave  to  extcad  By  remarka  tn 
th§  Ricoia.  I  ixiclude  tbariln  an  excerpt 
tnm  an  importAot  leucr  from  b 

•tituent  deallnc  Wtth  llM  ' 
Oofi      This  ei 

»QLi_r.cu  .p  Amerteen  VMarauoBia»>  »«•«»" 
ber  laa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARLNBS 

or  nxnvois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTTES 

Friday,  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr.  Speaker,  Chicago 

holds  the  international  barber-shop 
quartet  championship  for  the  fourth  time 
in  the  11 -year  history  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  and  Encouragement  of 
Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in  America, 
Inc.  The  Briid-SUtes  Pour  captured  the 
1949  crown  in  competition  at  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  to  join  the  Bifisflts,  Pour  Harmo- 
nizers,  and  Elastic  Pour,  all  of  Chicago, 
in  the  championship  class. 

Finalists  at  Etetroit  in  1945  and  at 
Cleveland  In  1946.  the  Mid -SUtes  Pour 
kept  on  battling  for  top  honors.  They 
earned  third  place  in  the  medalist  com- 
petition at  Milwaukee  in  1947,  and  last 
year  at  Oklahoma  City  were  runner-up. 
The  songs  they  sang  to  clinch  the  crown 
were  Carolina  Sunsiiine  and  Pinger- 
prlnts  Along  the  Window  pane. 

Tenor  Bob  Mack.  Lead  Marty  Mendro, 
Baritone  Forrest  Hajmes,  and  Bass  Art 
Gracey  wtm  their  gold  medals  from  a 
field  of  40  top  quartets  from  17  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada. 
Their  principal  competition  came  from 
the  Clef  Duellers.  Oakiand  County, 
Mich.,  second;  the  Antlers.  Flint.  Mich., 
third:  the  Songmasters.  Lansing,  Mich., 
fourth:  and  Varsity  Pour,  of  Lafayette, 
Ind..  comprising  three  Purdue  alumni 
and  an  imdergraduate  of  the  same  uni- 
versity, fifth.  The  Antlers  are  wen- 
known  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  were 
guests  of  the  Congressional  Secretaries 
Cfelk  bcrt  several  months  ago  Wash- 
iBglgli  win  have  an  opportunity  to  wel- 
come tbe  Mid -SUtes  and  other  medaiijt 
qiMurtelA  next  October  28  at  Constitution 
■m  fel  tht  Washington  chapter's  third 
tnnoal  Rarrest  of  Harmony  Later  In 
JaniMUT  liM  the  Washington  ctiapter 
wtn  kt  boat  for  the  annual  mid-winter 
iTcntioo   of   8PKBSQBA.   which   has 

DOMha  for  its  convention  city 

in  June  19M.  tod  Toledo  for  its  con- 
vention of  Itftl. 


Dtetrict  of  Columbia  was  In  the  lime- 
light at  Buffalo  when  the  Potomac  Cltp- 
pcTS  became  flnalisu;,  and  the  Columbi- 
ans semiflnalists.  Jean  M.  Boardman, 
founder  of  the  local  chapter,  was  elected 
to  be  a  vice  president  of  the  society,  while 
Ed  Place,  also  of  Washington,  was 
awarded  a  Treasury  Department  ciUtlcn 
for  his  work  as  national  savings  bond 
chairman  of  the  society.  Other  Treas- 
ury ciUtions,  presented  by  Hal  Master 
representli^  Vernon  L.  Clark,  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  went  to 
Past  International  President  Frank  H. 
Thome,  of  Chicago,  for  his  prize- winning 
bond  song,  Keep  America  Saving,  and 
O.  H.  King  Cole,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  re- 
elected international  president,  in  recog- 
nition of  SFEBSQSA's  singing  salesman- 
ship in  the  opportunity  drive  for  savings 
bonds. 

To  Chicago's  personable  champions  of 
an  organizatitHi  composed  of  600  chap- 
ters and  30.000  members,  I  extend  the 
congratulations  of  a  fellow  barbershop- 
per  from  another  Illinois  chapter,  Bloom- 
ington.  The  Mid-States  are  a  shining 
example  of  the  adage,  "If  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 


AlB«ic  Encrsy  CoanussMHi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridat.  June  24, 1949 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
otB.  I  include  an  article  by  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie 
R.  Groves,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  on  Sunday,  June 
19,  1949: 

DuTT  or  CoMCBXss  To  Chzoic  AlC,  Gaovis 
Dbcuuus 

(The   man   who   knows   tbe    atom    bomb 
best — Lieutenant    General    Groves — in    the 
followmg  article  calls  on  all  Americans  to 
spur  Congress  into  a  minute  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.) 

(By  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  retired) 

The  propriety  and  even  the  legality  of  the 
current  congressional  Inquiry  Into  tba  Atomic 
Energy  Conunission  an*!  iis  Chalnn&n.  DavM 
K.  LUlenthal.  has  been  questioned  by  a  num- 
ber of  Citizens. 

Tlkere  has  been  aroused  a  Utter  eont 
versy  which  has  clouded  the  true  issues, 
militates  against  the  public  Interest. 

It  is  even  held  In  some  quarters  that  tbe 
Commission  occupies  a  position  which,  be- 
catise  ot  tbe  secret  nature  at  Us  work,  laatte 
iia^iMiiiwisI  limieHfiWaw  UmymUummt  ft 
not  downright  dangenms  to  ttoe  public  wel- 
fare.         

tOBMt  AKa  acTT  TO  rsoaa 

Ifany  OaaunlMlai  supporters  tnsliC  that 
poUtica  Is  belUnd  tfta  civsest  rvaminatkm— 
wbicb  has  revealed,  smoag  oOicr  thln^.  that 
Cooamtmlsu  were  given  ASC  fellowships  at 
Ooveruxx^nt  expense. 

I  hriifva  that  tf  Seaato 
sn  "  *  :~.rT  assaihsf  of  Che  JottiC ' 
Committee  on  Atomic  Wnmn  Is  even  fshrtty 
dottMf  ui  ss  to  tba  sOslsaaf  wtth  srhUh  Om 
AhC  is  being  run  hs  has  hoch  the  right  and 
dtM'T  to  make  imawn  his  faawL^ 

t^na  of  the  graver  and  too^ 
Ihaaovntry  ImmI  to  fsce  after  the 


XCV-App. 
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creatloD  of  a  Government  civilian  agency  to 
hii»rl*t  tAe  enormcus  questions  of  atomic 
•oeny. 

In  tbe  face  of  Russia's  apparent  determina- 
tion not  to  cooperate  In  any  sensible  plan  for 
International  control,  we  had  to  establish 
this  vital  atomic  iinlt  and  operate  It  in 
Mcrecy. 

Axc  GaAirrzB  pinm-zCES 

The  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission  was  born 
and  blessed— a  doubtful  blessing,  perhaps, 
but  essential— with  privileges  never  before 
granted  to  a  Government  agency. 

But  what  assurances  could  be  given  to  tbe 
people  that  the  AEC  was  being  soundly  and 
properly  managed:  that  It  was  achieving  Its 
goal:  that  It  was  spending  its  enormoxis  ap- 
profxrtatiozu  efflclently  and  within  the  WkI 

The  conr-esslonal  act  of  1946  which  created 
this  unique  Government  department  placed 
upon  it  only  three  real  checks. 

One  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, vrho  obviotisly  cannot  devote  the  time 
necessary  to  assure  himself  that  tbe  work  of 
the  AlC  is  being  wisely  managed. 

The  second  was  Inherent  In  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  grant  or  with- 
hold public  moneys. 

And  the  third,  and  most  Important,  was 
the  esubllshment  by  law  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  Joint  com- 
mittee and  of  every  one  of  its  members  to 
p«ss  J  tdgment  upon  any  or  all  of  tbe  actions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to  re- 
port their  Judgment  to  Congress,  and  through 
Congress  to  the  people.  This  is  democracy 
at  work. 

Anyone  who  objects  to  this  is  out  of  step 
with  our  system  dl  government. 

HAS  POWm  TO  CRICK 

Conversely,  he  Is  at  heart  In  sympathy 
with  the  Ccmmunist-Pasclst  viewpoint  that 
men  who  legally  or  otherwise  achieve  posi- 
tions of  power  are  above  the  {leople,  and  that 
their  actions  are  not  subject  to  tbe  approval 
or  even  the  review  of  the  electorate. 

In  tbe  atomlc-»nergy  field  the  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress  has  tbe  power  and  duty 
to  check  the  detailed  operations  of  the  Atom- 
ic Khergy  Commission.  The  safety  of  the 
United  States  now  and  In  the  future  de- 
pends upon  tbe  committee's  doing  it  and 
doing  it  well. 

It  u  the  people's  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  thU  committee  does  fulfill  lu  cbliga- 
ttws  Ths  Atomic  Bncrgf  Commission,  like 
•sy  otb«r  sfeney  of  ths  Mweutive  branch  of 
otir  Government,  falls  under  tbe  investiga- 
tive scnps  of  Congress. 


California  Mayor  Urf e<  Enactment  of 
Housing  Lefislabon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or  CALtrouru 

m  TSI  NOUSK  OP  RXPRnSNTATIVn 

Tridav  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
outfits  In  tlie  Rzcoao.  I  include  therein 
•  telegram  from  the  Honorable  Gordon 
O.  Dunn,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Preano, 
Calif.,  in  which  he  urges  the  early  enact- 
OMBt  of  hou-sing  legislation.  The  wire 
reads  as  follows: 


Tour  presence  on  House  Soar  Tuesday  and 
favorabl*  support   on   houaittg  bill   without 
crippling  amendment.s  urgently  requested. 
GoaooK  d.  Dun:*. 

Mayor  of  Fresno. 


Soatk's  Low  Income  Held  Bi^  Problem 


EXT 


ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  FRINCE  H.  PRESTON,  JR. 

or  CEOBCTA 

IN  THE  hOUSB  OF  REPRESENT. \TIVES 


Mr. 

leave  to 
Record.  I 
John  T. 
Journal : 


'riday.  June  24,  1949 

PRjESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
nclude  the  following  article  by 
Carlton,    from    the    Atlanta 


Low 


SOCTHS 

PacsrocNt 


INCOMX   HxLo   Big   Problem — 
s    Gaorr    Cms    Need    for    New 
IiCDtrsTEiis,  Captiai,  and  Farm  FoRMtrui 

(By  John  T.  Carlton) 

c  roN,    June    20. — Substantial    ecc- 

ancenient    has    occurred    in    the 

dtiri  ag  the  past  20  years,  tbe  National 

A  isoclatlon  Committee  of  the  South 
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new  industries,  backed  by  Invest- 
t  least  •3,000.000.000.  and  a  new 
fot-mula  must  come  before  the  see- 
in  per  capita  income  and  living 
I  ;an  be  overcome. 
"Fortuni  tely."   said   the   committee   in   a 
report     based     on     exhaustive 
a  3-year  period,  "these  trends 
and   agriculture   already   exist. 
tlielr  operation  the  per  capita  in- 
South  has  Increased  more  rapidly 
country  as  a  whole  during  the 
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so.  the  per  capita  income  below 

and  Dixon's  line  remains  below 

Nation  as  a  whole. 

report  was  made  to  the  Presl- 

of  Economic  Advisers  who  re- 

the  public  at  a  press  conference 

all  three— Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse. 

and  John  D   Clark. 


cxoaciANS  IN  cxotrp 


was  prepared  by  Dr.  Calvin  B 

Dr.  B.  U.  Batchford.  of  the  staff 

defcartment  of  economics  of   Duke 


Icipatlng  In  its  preparation  were 

of    the    committee    of    the 

chiding  D.  W.  Brooks,  of  the  Cotton 

Association,    Atlanta:    Cherry    L. 

"lce-pr»sldent  of  the  Georgia  In- 

Technolcgy,   Atlanta:    Charles   H. 

State  CIO  director,  Atlanta:  Dean 

C  hapmun,  of  tbe  State  College  of 

Athens:  Raymond  R.  Paty,  dl- 

Rich  Foundation.  Atlanta,  and 

cGUl,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 


t  \e 


Nou^M  and   his  colleagues  expressed 

with  the  report   and   predicted 

ses  and  findings  will  be  of  great 

:hoee    concerned    with    economic 

s  in  the  South  as  an  important 

the  national  economy. 


MOBK    XNDVtTlY    NKZOCO 


nee    Of    the    South's    •eeaomlc 

report  said.  Is  in  the  low  per 

lnc«4uie  which  stems  from  a  low  ratio 

natural  and  capital  resources  to 


must  have  more  industry,"  the 
ted.  "and  the  kind  of  Indtistry 
value  of  output  per  worker  la 


an  agriculture  of  fewer  uneco- 
I  mall  farms  and  of  more  medium- 
employing    fewer    jjeople    with 
per  capita  and  with  greater 
in  crops." 
poIfclM  of  the  Federal  Government 
the  trends  which  are  dlminish- 
th's  economic  lag.   the  authors 
added: 


Tt\ey 


"The  Federal  Government  can  continue  to 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  area 
In  maintaining  conditions  such  that  these 
trends  can  develop  further  and  in  accelerat- 
ing the  rate  of  change.  •  •  •  The  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  cannot  carry  out  op- 
erations which  win  produce  greater  Income 
in  industry  and  agriculture.  This  must  be 
done  by  private  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions." 

or  MINOR  importance 

Popular  excuses  for  the  South's  economic 
lag— the  high  protective  tariff  Imposed  by 
the  North,  higher  freight  rates,  absentee 
ownership,  wage  differentials,  and  lingering 
effects  of  the  War  Between  the  States — are 
actually  of  minor  importance  or  not  truly 
casual,  according  to  the  committee  findings. 

In  some  cases,  freight  rates  actually  have 
been  advantageous  to  southern  producers 
and  even  where  differences  unfavorable  to 
the  South  have  existed,  they  have  not  t)een 
as  great  as  popularly  claimed,  and  no  real 
obstacle,  according  to  the  committee. 

Higher  rates  have  existed  primarily  on 
class  rates,  on  which  very  little  traffic  moves. 

"A  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  farm  work  is  necessary  to  raiae  per 
capita  farm  income,"  the  report  said,  "but 
employment  opportimlties  in  manufacturing 
must  come  to  provide  Jobs  for  those  no  longer 
needed  on  the  farm." 


Red  Tyrants  in  CzechoiloTakia  in   New 
Conflict  Over  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June  23,  1949: 

red    TT1UNT8    IN    CZICHOSLOVAKIA    IN    WIW 

cownicr  ovzm  rxEEDOM 

The  new  crisis  in  Czechoslovakia  is  a  tragic 
reminder  of  the  extent  to  which  that  nation 
has  departed  under  Commimist  control  from 
those  democratic  principles  of  government 
that  gave  It  unique  distinctions  in  the  years 
between  the  two  world  wars. 

Czechoslovakia  was  a  product  of  the  first 
war.  Its  people  had  the  good  fortune  to 
choose  as  their  leaders  two  of  the  really  great 
men  of  their  time — Masaryk  and  Benea. 
These  men  were  idealists  with  a  great  rever- 
ence for  human  freedom.  They  al«o  were 
practical  leaders  and  able  advocates  of  en- 
lightened and  progreMlve  government. 

It  was  this  sort  of  government  that  they 
established  and  consistently  maintained.  It 
w*»  a  major  factor  in  bringing  material 
prosperity  and  contentment  to  the  people. 
Until  the  Nazis  bcrt  down  upon  Czechoslo- 
vakia with  their  overwhelming  military 
p<jwer,  seizing  the  long-coveted  munitlona 
plants  and  other  industries,  the  nation  served 
as  a  model  of  good  government. 

Now,  under  the  CommunUt  rule  Impoeed 
by  the  Kremlin,  the  moral  deterioration  of 
the  nation  U  progressing  swiftly  and  there 
are  increasing  signs  that  it  la  reaching  the 
depths  in  its  erhulation  of  both  the  Nazis 
and  the  masters  of  Moscow. 

Extermination  of  religion  is  the  current 
objective  in  Czechoslovakia,  as  it  has  been  In 
Russia  and  in  the  other  satellites.  Events  are 
leading  to  a  famUiar  drama  Ln  Prague  and  it 
seems  only  a  matter  of  tune  when  Archbishop 
Beran  will  foUow  along  in  the  path  of  Arch- 
bishop Steptnac  and  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 
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Archbishop  Beran  is  a  troublesome  factor 
in  the  Communlst-controHed  national  life. 
He  refuses  to  submit  to  oppression  and  to  in- 
terference with  the  practice  ul  religion  by  his 
people.  He  is  commUUng  tlie  great  sin.  un- 
pardonable in  a  dictatorship,  of  exercising 
freedom  of  conaclencc. 

Tyrants  have  only  one  means  of  meeting 
thnt  challenges  to  their  authority — death 
or  imprisonment.  They  do  not  realize,  of 
course,  that  in  these  conflicts  with  free  spirits 
they  can  never  win. 


Tkc  Real  Dasfer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSDrrATTVES 

Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recorb,  I  include  the  followtng  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June 
20.  1949: 

THK  BIAL  BAKCSa 

1  he  great  danger  poaed  by  the  present  day 
Federal  bureaucracy  is  not  that  It  maintains 
en  its  pay  rolls  more  employees  than  are  nec- 
Maary,  or  that  It  resists  the  adoption  of  a 
businesslike  administrative  strticture  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Goverunent. 
The  great  danger  Ilea  elsewhere. 
It  lies  in  the  pernicious  penchant  of  so 
many  bureaucrats  to  perpetuate  the  existence 
of  their  governmental  agencies  after  the  need 
for  them  lias  passed. 

It  lies  In  the  uae  by  bureaucrats  of  their 
oOclal  poaltion  to  propagandize  for  the  re- 
tention of  ail  existing  governmental  controls 
over  the  people  and  for  the  acceptance  of 
aew  schemes  for  socializing  and  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

A  short  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  re- 
k«ka  Karl  II.  Duidner.  Cleveland  area  rent 
mnetof.  vboae  only  legal  function  u  to  ad- 
a^alitii  tbe  rent  ooatroi  law  enacted  by 
GncrcM.  for  ipeafclBC  op  aa  an  opponent 
of  the  pasaagr  by  the  Bay  Village  CouncU  of 
an  ordlnancs  to  reoMve  rent  regulation*  In 
that  municipality. 

Duldncr  contcndatf  ttMt  be  was  merely  an- 
swerUig  a  verbal  onrtaMghT  on  his  bureau  by 
•  ipoiisMen  fee  tbe  Apartmant  Houae  Own- 
cfa'  AHoatatlaa.  but.  wbat«*«r  his  motive, 
his  words  were  the  words  of  a  bureaoerat 
oppoaed  to  the  removal  of  Government  con- 
trol of  rent  anywhere. 

Now  comes  a  minority  report  by  members 
of  tbe  Cleveland  area  rent  advisory  board 
elMrglnf  Duidner  with  a  breach  of  the  pro- 
Bflatlea  of  hla  Federal  position  by  permitting 
hi*  oOce  to  be  used  for  the  draftlaf  of  tbe 
oMjortty  report,  which  urge*  Oovemor 
tjmyfH^  to  disapprove  rent  decontrol  or- 
iflnannae  paaiad  by  th*  duly  eisctad  council* 
ot  both  Bay  TUXaca  and  Orange. 

-rt  tb*  alBarlty  of  the  board  tt  ■*emt 
improper  that  tta  qeveland  area  rent  dl- 

wb*r*  tha  oSa*  etabllahed  by  law  to  ad- 
Biniatar  rest  control  takaa  action  of  this 
^tivii  the  purpose  of  which  can  be  only  to 
main  rent  control  and  thus  create  a  nac**- 
■Ity  for  the  continuation  of  the  ofllce  of  the 
Cleveland  area  rent  director.  The  ofllce  of 
Cleveland  area  rent  director  is  established  by 
law  for  the  purpose  of  adminiatorlng  a  Fed- 
eral act  free  from  any  propaganda  elTort*  to 
retain  rent  control." 

So  reads  the  report  drawn  by  Attorney 
Robert    H.    Jamison    and    Howard    Whipple 


Green,  who  as  director  of  the  Real  Praperty 
Inventory  knows  more  abcut  the  housing 
situation  in  Greater  CleveUuwi  than  the  most 
expensive  Government  survey  could  ever 
ascertain.  Jamison  and  Green,  with  Roy  C. 
Carpenter  and  Mrs  N  H.  Boynton,  voted  in 
favor  of  recommending  to  Governor  Lausche 
that  he  approve  the  Orange  and  Bay  VUiage 
decontrol  ordinances.  Six  mentbcrs  of  the 
rent  advisory  beard  voted  the  other  way 
around. 

The  vote  of  the  six-member  majority  tn 
tn^ing  the  governor  to  disapprove  the  decon- 
trol ordinances  in  the  two  small  municipal- 
ities, where  there  is  little  rental  property 
in  existence,  was  taken  at  a  dosed  meeting, 
so  the  puWic  could  not  knovr  the  basis  of  that 
action 

The  minority  report  supplies  the  first  en- 
lightenment on  this  matter.  It  disclosed 
that  the  report  adcpted  by  the  majority  ad- 
vanced as  a  reason  for  gubernatorial  veto  of 
rent  decontrol  tn  Bay  VUlage  and  Orange 
this  telltale  one:  "Decontrol  of  one  or  two 
small  eommimitles  would  set  the  stage  and 
prepare  the  way  for  decontrol  in  other  com- 
munities (sic),  even  though  it  is  a  well  es- 
tablished fact  that  the  genenU  boostng  situa- 
tion Is  stich  that  rent  coBtrol  1*  still  neces- 
sary." 

The  removal  of  rent  control  cannot  take 
place  in  a  municipality  unless  the  governor 
approves  the  decontrol  ordinance  It  is  now 
up  to  Lausche  to  say  whether  ha  concurs  in 
the  view  of  the  advisory  board  malortty.  in 
which  the  influence  of  Federal  bureaucracy 
Is  readily  discernible,  or  whether  ha  concurs 
in  the  view  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Orange  and  Bay  VUlage  and  in 
the  revealing  report  by  the  advisory  txtard's 
minority. 

We  believe  Governor  Lauache  should  up- 
hold the  action  of  the  two  suburban  councils. 
It  was  taken  by  men  who  know  intimately  the 
conditions  prevailing  tn  their  communities. 
It  was  taken  in  public  meeting  after  the  op- 
porttinlty  for  expression  by  proponents  and 
opponents  of  rent  decontrol  had  been  adver- 
tised. It  was  taken  tn  muntctpalltles  where 
there  Is  but  a  negMgtble  amotmt  of  rental 
property,  where  tt  is  senseless  to  malntiUn 
rent  regnlattons. 

A  majortty  of  the  rent  adrlaary  board  was, 
we  are  now  convinced,  opposed  to  decontrol 
of  rent  In  the  two  suborb*  joat  becatiac  It 
would  set  a  sensible  precedent. 


of  a  freal  section  o<  tbe  people  of  the 
country  inasmoch  as  it  Is  formal  ac- 
tion taken  by  a  duly  elected  legislative 
body  of  one  of  the  great  Slates  of  itke 
IiikkUe  West.  It  definitely  places  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  IUin<»s  on  record 
as  oipposed  to  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  any  pro-am  of 
socialised  medicine. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Senate   Rcaolxitioa  33 

Whereas  stimulated  by  freedosn  and  coni- 
petltlve  effort,  American  medicine  has  be- 
conae  the  oivy  of  the  world,  and  has  brought 
to  the  people  of  th*  United  States  the  ad- 
vantages of  nnedlra>  edtteatlon.  research  and 
health  care  of  matchless  quality:  and 

Whereas  varior.s  proposals  have  been  made 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
establishmei^t  of  a  national  system  of  cora- 
pulsory  health  iRsuraoce:  snd 

Whereas  htstory  has  demosutratcd  siany 
times  that  systems  of  compulsory  health  in- 
surance lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  social- 
ization and  deterioration  of  all  medical,  hos- 
pital, dental  and  related  health  services,  and 
that  the  socialization  of  medicme  bae  often 
be«i  tb*  forerunner  of  complct*  state  so- 
elallam;  and 

Whereas  continued  improveaocnt  in  the 
health  and  well  being  of  c\u  people  can  best 
oe  served  by  preserving  our  traditional  free- 
dom and  Indivtdua:  resp<.nslbillty  in  the 
fields  of  madldns  and  science;  Therefor* 
be  it 

Mgaolied,  That  the  Senate  of  th*  Sixty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
IllliKiis  go  on  record  as  opptislng  tbe  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
any  program  of  national  compulsory  bealtb 
insurance:  and  b*  It  ftirthcr 

Xesotoed,  That  copies  of  thU  resolution  be 
u^nsmltted.    by    the    secretary    of    staU.    to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  United  States  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  nitnois.  and  that  said  Senator* 
and  Representattvea   le  and  they  are  hereby 
rc^wrtnilly   requested   to   oppos*   and   vot* 
f(y*r»«»  any  such  proposed  legislation. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  June  15.  1^*. 
SaixawooD  Dckis. 
PfaUtnt  of  the  Senate, 
raaa  H.  ALxxiuraxa. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


C^mpalsory  Health  lasmrance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  iLUvois 

IN  THE  HOOBB  OF  REPRESEWTATIVIS 

Friday,  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to  include 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of 
the  8»xty-!<lxth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  mtnols.  The  subject  of  this 
resohxtioa  is  one  of  particular  interest  to 
every  Mf*'***'  of  Congress  Inasmuch  as 
U  represents  one  of  the  leading  issues  in 
tbe  legislative  program  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  Eighty-first  Congress  by 
the  Preskient  of  the  United  SUtes.  I 
refer  to  the  President's  Insistence  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  national  system 
of  compulsory  he»lth  Insurance. 

I  wish  to  call  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  because  I  feel 
that  it  reflects  the  attitude  and  thinking 


A  RcpabRcan  Repeats  m  Sackdoth  and 
Ashes  aod  astifates  '*Me-Toocrs'*  aad 
New  Dealers  Who  Masqacradc  as  Rc- 

pdblkain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or   OMMO 

or  TBS  BOUBB  OF  KMPRZ&BTTATlVtS 

Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
appending  a  letter  from  a  disgusted  and 
dislUusioned  Republican.  He  has  lots  of 
company,  because  a  snrprfslngty  large 
munber  of  those  elected  as  Republicans 
ar«  New  Dealers  and  one-worlders  In- 
oculated with  foreign  "isms"  and  ideolo-^ 
gles  who  would  have  us  sturcnder  our  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  become  a  satellite 
In  a  federal  worW  government  in  which 
we  would  be  outnumt>ered  and  outvoted 
15  to  1, 


\ 


I 
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ooamoi.  or  ov*  montt  tukmiu  ovzs  to 

CrrZSHATTONAL  BANlUJtS 

They  have  stood  complacently  by  while 
control  over  our  money  and  the  value  of 
our  money  was  taken  from  the  Congress 
where  It  was  placed  by  the  Constitution 
and  delivered  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Pond  which  has  so  manipulated  our 
currency  that  foreign  currencies  are 
overvalued  80  percent.  This  has  the  ef- 
fect of  forcing  us  to  pay  subsidies  of  60 
percent  on  imports  and  sell  our  exports 
at  a  37»2-perccnt  discount.  It  also  per- 
mit^ foreigners  and  international  bank- 
ers to  buy  our  choicest  stocks  and  bonds 
at  a  discount  of  3712  percent  and  sell  at 
a  premium  over  our  market  of  60  percent, 
and  evade  paying  United  States  taxes. 
How  can  American  industry  and  Ameri- 
can labor  meet  that  kind  of  competition? 
MO  wosron  thzu  is  a  aLvur  in  thi  majucct 
Small  wonder  then  that  the  stock  mar- 
ket is  no  longer  a  barometer  of  American 
business;  that  our  choicest  industrial 
are  selling  for  half  their  real 
that  industry  after  Industry  is 
curtailing  employment,  and  that  4.000,- 
000  are  unemployed. 

MOKT  MARXIST  JAKCOV 

The  only  solution  oflered  by  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  brain-tru>ters  Is 
to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  by  subsidizing 
everybody  When  this  mad  course 
throws  a-?  into  an  economic  tailspin,  just 
who  is  going  to  pay  the  taxes  to  pay  theoe 
subsidies? 

A  PtACTICU.   SOLimON   OT  OUR   nOBLMMS 

The  solution  is  so  simple,  so  practical, 
•o  readily  applied  that  it  is  criminal  to 
longer  delay.  All  we  have  to  do  is  re- 
place our  debauched,  manipulated,  ir- 
redeemable currency  with  a  sound  mone- 
tary system  in  strict  accordance  with 
article  I,  section  8.  clause  5  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  sec- 
tion 311.  United  States  Code.  Annotated. 
chapters  8,  28,  statute,  volume  4;  and 
restore  the  protective  tarifl  which  is  the 
in  the  arch  that  supports  our 
economy. 

Until  we  do  this  all  our  present  fren- 
zied efforts  to  achieve  world  peace,  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  national  security  are 
Just  so  much  futility. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Alfred  Kohlberg.  1 
West  Thirty-seventh  Street.  New  York 
18.  N  Y,  referred  to  above,  is  hereto 
appended.  You  will  have  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  this  letter  if  you  will  read 
the  article  by  Edward  R.  Stettinius.  Jr.. 
titled  "What  P.  D.  R.  and  Stalin  Really 
Did  at  Yalta."  In  the  June  21.  1949.  Issue 
of  Look  magazine,  which  tells  how  two 
dying  men.  a  couple  of  dummies,  and  at 
least  one  suspected  of  being  a  traitor  de- 
livered China.  Korea.  Poland,  and  the 
Balkans  to  the  Communist  wolves. 

After  this  came  the  Marshall  plan  that 
taxes  free  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
to  build  up  socialism  in  Europe  which  is 
committed  to  the  destruction  of  free  en- 
terprise everywhere.  And  now  we  have 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  which  Is  similar 
to  Hitler  anti-Comintern  Pact  of  Novem- 
ber 25.  1936.  It  will  not  work  any  bet- 
ter for  the  United  States  than  it  did  for 
German  nationalLsm;  but  of  course  it 
will  drain  awuy  more  of  our  wealth  to 


speed  the  day  of  that  economic  collapse 
for  which  St  aim  and  our  domestic  trai- 
tors are  waiting. 
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LITTER    TO    RXPTTBLICAN    CHAIRMAIf 

Jimc  7.  1M9. 
Hon.  WnxifM  L.  Przirrz*. 

Chairman.  Nfw   York   State   Republican 
Cominittef.  Roosevelt  Hotel, 
Sec   York.  S.  Y. 

Ma.  Pfeiitct:  I  am  honored  to 
receive  fror »  you  an  Invitation  to  attend  the 
dinner  at  ibe  Waldorf  on  June  14  at  9100 
per  plate. 

Although]  a  life-long  member  and  con- 
tributor to  the  Republican  Party  since  I  cast 
my  first  v<  te  for  William  Howard  Taft  In 
1908.  I  regiet  to  advise  you  that  I  am  not 
going  to  t^ke  advantage  of  your  kind  In- 
vitation. 

My  reaiiob  Is  that  I  feel  the  Republican 
Party  haa  f  illed  in  ita  duty  to  the  Republic. 
I  have  al^  ^ays  thought  that  the  Republican 
Party  shou  Id  offer  more  to  the  electorate 
proa  Ises  of  better  administration, 
been  much  criticism  of  the  Re- 
publican P  trty  for  failure  to  properly  criti- 
cize the  N<  w  Deal  on  domestic  Issues.  Be- 
cause dom  (Stic  issues,  the  New  Deal,  the 
welfare  sta'  e,  and  creeping  socialism  are  now 
being  arguiid  in  the  party.  I  shall  limit  my 
criticism  t4  the  party's  platform  on  foreign 
policy. 

'MX  TOOiNc "  irrw  dx.\l  bttratal  or  amzrica 
Per  5  yea  -s  we  have  "me  tooed"  Democratic 


America's  traditional  foreign  pol- 
icies; of  American  principles;  of  America's 
w^artlme  pl(  dges;  and  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  world.  Our  record  Is  such 
Minister  Nehru  recently  told  an 
reporter  that  India  wondered 
whether  she  dared  line  up  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

1944  I  wrote  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Chal  -man  that  there  was  evidence  that 
President  F  oosevelt  was  engaged  in  tietraylng 
Poland  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Party  refused  to  raise  the  issue. 
Instead.  Jc^n  Foster  Dulles  conferred  with 
Secretary  lull  and  Candidate  Dewey  ap- 
proved the  meaningless  statement  oX  bipar- 
tisan 8upp<rt  for  a  secret  and  unstated  for- 
eign policy  to  be  determined  by  the  Demo- 
cratic fouith-term  candidate.  The  excuse 
that  we  Re  publicans  should  not  weaken  the 
hand  of  oi;  r  President  abroad  was  spiirlous. 
Republican  objection  to  the  slightest  hint  at 
appeasement  would  have  strengthened  bis 
hand. 

PRXSIOlKr    ROOSEVELT    WENT   TO    TALTA 
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ely  after  his  fourth  election  Pres- 
velt  went  to  Yalta  without  Re- 
visers.    The  election   had   been 
lldn't  need  us  in  hla  business  any 
he  sold  cut  the  Kurlle  Islands, 
the  rest  of  Poland,  all  eastern 
agreed   to  repatriate   by   force 
Soviet  citizens  who  had  fled 
of  the  red  dictatorship. 
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at   Yalta.   th«  "veto"   deal   was 
hamstning  17N  was  arranged  to 

real  UN.  set  up  in  Washington 
1942.  which  woa  the  war  and  In 
rmted  States  held  the  balance  of 


power.     The  Republicans  in  the  Senate  ap- 
proved  this  monstrosity. 

SELLING  CHINA  DOWN  THX  RIVXa 

Also,  at  Yalta,  the  open-door  policy  In 
China  was  completely  sold  out.  The  Rus- 
sians were  given  Manchuria  and  Mongolia; 
and  It  Is  t)elleved  that  there  are  still  secret 
clauses  In  which  we  recognized  Russia's 
special  Interest  In  China.  How  otherwise 
explain  our  continuing  betrayal  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  Reds? 

On  November  20.  1941.  In  a  formal  "draft" 
proposal,  the  Japanese  agreed  to  move  no 
farther  south  In  Asia  and  to  withdraw  from 
Indo-Chlna.  In  a  formal  "draft"  agreement 
In  reply  on  November  26,  1941,  Secretary 
Hull  demanded  that  they  withdraw  from 
both  Indo-Chlna  and  China.  On  December 
7,  1941.  the  Japanese  refused  these  terms 
In  a  formal  note  handed  Secretary  Hull 
almost  at  the  moment  that  the  bombs  fell  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Thus,  we  went  to  war  for  the  preservation 
of  an  independent  China.  If  It  was  not 
essential  to  our  security.  President  Roose- 
velt sacrificed  350.000  young  American  Uvea 
frivolously.  If  It  was  essential  to  ovir  security 
then,  as  I  believe  It  was.  It  still  Is  now.  Where 
does  the  Republican  Party  stand  on  thla 
issue  of  our  security  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  security  of  Alaska  and  our  west 
coast? 

SELLING    OUT   THE    BALTIC    RZPITBLICS 

The  Democratic  admlnlstratlor  has  sold 
out  the  three  Baltic  Republics,  our  allies  and 
fellow-members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Republican  Party  has  made  no  effective 
protest. 

The  Democratic  administration  sold  out 
the  free  government  of  King  Peter  of  Yugo- 
slavia to  the  Communist  Tito.  Last  year  we 
gave  Peter's  gold  to  Tito.  The  Republicans 
made  no  effective  protest. 

At  Chapultepec  we  signed  a  pact  providing 
for  consultation  with  21  other  nations  la 
case  of  threat.  Such  consultation  had  been 
specifically  refused  by  President  Monroe 
when  he  proclaimed  his  doctrine  in  1823. 
Against  this  emasculation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  Republicans  have  not  protested. 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  PACT 

Now  the  administration  proposes  a  20-year 
alliance  with  certain  western  Exiropean  na- 
tions. Maybe  this  wUl  prove  an  alliance  of 
real  force  though  without  quid  pro  quo; 
maybe  only  a  paper  pact  at  ruinous  cost  to 
us.  The  future  will  tell.  What  Is  not  ques- 
tionable Is  that  It  la  a  violation  of  our  150 
year  policy  of  no  permanent  European  alli- 
ances as  recommended  by  President  George 
Washington  In  his  Farewell  Address.  The 
Republican  Party  In  Congress  is  preparing  to 
vote  confirmation  of  this  20-year  alliance, 
without  forcing  the  administration  to  reveal 
the  facts  that  either  Justify,  or  do  not  Justify, 
this  reversal  of  policy. 

For  3'i  years  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  stumbled  from  one  foreign  emer- 
gency to  another,  with  no  discernible  policy. 
The  least  Informed  American  today  recog- 
nizes that  the  greatest  military  victory  in 
our  history  has  been  turned  into  defeat;  that 
the  man  who  signed  the  Stalln-Hltler  pact 
of  1939.  and  the  Stalln-Matsuoka  pact  of 
1941  is  the  only  victor. 

THArrORS  RESPONSIBLE   POR  DIPLOMATIC  DXTKATS 

Furthermore,  we  know  our  diplomatic  de- 
feat Is  due  to  traitors  In  advisory  positions: 
that  the  secret  testimony  of  Igor  Gouzenko 
named  a  man  close  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  head  of  the  A-bomb  spies;  yet  we  acquiesce 
In  concealing  this  treachery  from  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Today  four  close  personal  friends  of  Alger 
Hiss  sit  as  our  representatives  to  Vlshlnsky 
in  Paris.  Senate  Republicans  confirmed 
their     appointments.     They     are     Secretary 
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Acheson.  Assistant  Secretary  Rusk.  Ambassa- 
dor Jessup  and  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Because  there  Is  nowhere  else  to  go,  I  shall 
have  to  rem-ln  a  Republican.  I  cannot, 
however,  support  the  present  timid  leader- 
ship of  the  Party,  subservient  as  It  Is  to 
democratic  Initiative  in  foreign  affairs. 

I    AM    ASHAMED    OP    MT    PARTY 

Because — 

1.  It  has  been  too  callous  to  protest  the 
turning  over  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  to  the  Red  secret  police  and  thp 
Red  slave-lat>or  camps;   because 

3.  It  has  been  too  timid  to  protest  the  be- 
trayal of  ovir  Polish,  Latvian.  Lithuanian. 
Estonian.  Yugoslav,  and  Chinese  Allies; 

3.  Becatise  it  has  been  too  Ul-lnformed  to 
protest  the  destruction  of  tens  of  bUUons  of 
dollars  of  American  military  equipment  In 
Europe,  in  the  Pacific,  and  In  India — the 
very  arms  that  we  wUl  now  have  to  manufac- 
ture ail  over  again  for  the  Atlantic  alliance; 


4.  Too  inert  to  realize  that  tho-e  will  be  no 
peace  on  earth  unUl  the  Red  dictatorship  in 
the  Kremlin  is  overthrown  and  Its  650.000.000 
unwUllng  slaves  are  freed. 
Aren't  you  ashamed,  too? 
ttncerely, 

Altrxd  Kohlbzbo. 


Trends  of  IntematkNid  Afain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarki>  in  the  Rscobd, 
I  include  herewith  a  resolution  adopted 
l>y  the  Knights  of  Lithuania  with  refer- 
ence to  International  affairs: 

AMKSICAN-BORN       LTTHCANIAN       TOtrTH       WOTLO 
WAX  n  VETS  ASKS  LIHIIU)  STATES  GOVT«NlONT 

TO  nrrxacxBE  por  thx  ubbutioh  or  th« 

BALTIC   NATIONS   tTNIW«   XXD   RT7L« 

The  Knights  of  Lithuania,  an  organlaa- 
tlon  of  Lithuanian  American  Catholic  youth, 
including  large  niunt>ers  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  voice  their  regret  over  the  trend  of 
International  affairs.  Peace  has  not  been 
won  and  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  the  "four  freedoms"  are  disregarded 
by  the  very  governments  which  had  urged 
our  American  youtiis  of  Lithuanian  descent 
to  fight  for  them.  A  number  of  countries 
tie  abandoned  behind  the  iron  curtain,  and 
BO  aOtet  is  being  made  to  bring  them  back 
Into  the  fold  of  civilized  Christian  nations 
under  a  system  of  peace  based  on  Justice 
and  legal  order  of  the  democratic  form  of 
government  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people 

The  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Knights  of  Lithuania,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  naUon  of  Uthuanla.  calling  for  Im- 
mediate United  States  aid  to  remove  Russia 
out  of  the  Baltics.  Therefore,  the  Supreme 
Council  of  tlie  Knights  of  Lithuania  through 
the  mandate  of  its  last  convention  adopted 
Ute  rasoiution  to  be  distributed  to  every  im- 
Bortamft  ^cncy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
plight  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  nations 
In  the  Baltic: 

"JlesoIseA  That  the  American  Youth  of 
Um  Knl^U  of  Lithuania  respectfully  tirge 
tte  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  to  re- 
•fllrm  the  Clirlstlan  Moral  PoundaUon  upon 
which  democratic  way  of  life  Is  established, 
to  continue  strongly  to  affirm  the  God-flTen 


rights  of  all  people  to  live  to  freedom,  peace 
and  harmony,  to  initiate  active  measures 
directed  at  defending  these  divinely  given 
rights  and  establishing  a  peace  based  upon 
the  high  concepts  of  Jvistlce  as  concretely 
embodied  in  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms."  The 
Knights  of  LithuanU  further  respectfully 
VKft  the  United  States  Government  to  em- 
plaf  all  Just  means  of  establishing  a  true. 
Just,  ft»»^  lasting  peace  including,  as  circum- 
stances might  demand,  the  use  of  arms  In 
defense  of  these  principles. 

•The  Knights  of  Lithuania  likewise  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Oovemment  erf  the 
United  States  to  demand  that  the  armed 
forces  and  totalitarian  Communist  apparatus 
of  the  Soviet  Union  evacuate  the  territories 
of  the  sovereign  republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  thus  permitting  the  peo- 
ple of  these  enslaved  countries  to  resume 
their  self-government  without  toterference 
by  the  Soviet  ally  of  Hitler. 

"The  Knights  of  Lithuania  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, authorteed  by  the  mandate  of  the  na- 
tional convention,  a  large  percentage  of 
whom  fought  In  defense  of  our  rights  and 
Justice  m  World  War  II.  pledge  their  whole- 
hearted support  to  any  measiires  the  United 
States  Government  may  take  In  achieving 
these  objectives  of  Its  American  youth  of 
Lithuanian  descent  to  liberate  the  BalUc 
nations. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  sent  to 
President  Harry  8.  Truman.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Aeheson.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  sll  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  to  all  nilnoia  Congressmen,  to 
the  Llthuanlar  consulate,  and  to  Senator 
John  C.  Klucsynskl  o'  the  fourth  senatorial 
district  of  Chicago. 

"TO  support  this  resolution  tlie  Chicago 
youth  of  Lithuanian  descent  Is  staging  a 
dnaonstratlon  for  the  Fourth  of  July  at 
T^tatttaa  Grove,  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
Street  and  i>ulaskl  Road:  a  declaration  pro- 
gram will  take  place  at  3  p.  m.  Prominent 
public  cdDcials  are  tavlted  to  attend  and 
speak." 


A  Warans  t«  tke    SpemMirifts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

op  PXNNSTLTANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  tis  who  have  been  viewing  with  in- 
creasing apprehension  the  tendency  of 
this  Congress  to  apprc^riate  beyond  the 
abUity  of  the  people  to  pay,  the  article 
bj  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln  entitled  "Opposi- 
tion Seen  Rising  to  Heavy  United  States 
Spending"  can  only  be  considered  as 
another  word  of  warning  to  those  who  are 
pushing  us  down  the  treacherous  path- 
\fmy  which  leads  to  national  insolvency. 

Mr.  Lincoln  emphasizes  the  over- 
whelming odds  by  which  the  citizens  of 
Detroit  have  expressed  themselves  on 
the  subject  of  Federal  spending  and  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Of  particular  interest  to  me  is 
the  emphatic  manner  in  which  they  have 
rejected  the  fantastic  a-arman  plan, 
which  in  additional  to  shackling  the 
fanner  with  the  tightest  of  conti'ols, 
makes  his  security  the  pawn  of  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  and  for  the  first  time 
puts  him  squarely  on  the  dole.  It  can 
only  be  hoped  that  the  Eighty-first  Con- 


gress will  throw  ofr  the  lethargy  which 
has  thus  far  attended  this  session  and, 
thus  so-oused,  will  discard  all  of  these 
spending  schemes  which  are  to  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  borrowed  money.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  splendid  article  follows: 
OPPOsmoH  Saxn  Rising  to  H«avt  Uwrna) 
States  Spending 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

An  ominous  ground  swell  among  the  com- 
mon, everyday  run  of  Americans  against 
continued  heavy  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government,  particiilarly  for  new  paternal- 
istic and  socialistic  projects,  appears  to  be 
roUing  up.  If  it  is  so.  It  may  still  be  In  time 
to  do  some  good  before  Congress  closes.  And 
Bbould  the  administration's  lack  of  Interest 
In  economy — evidenced  by  Its  continued  pro- 
posal of  new  and  costly  programs — meet  such 
a  ground  swell  head-on.  there  may  be  some- 
tliing  new  In  the  political  field.  The  cam- 
paign for  the  Senate  and  the  House  is  com- 
ing up. 

Notwithstanding  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  drawing  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  either  directly  or  through  sul>- 
sldlea  of  one  kind  or  another,  there  are  still 
more  millions  who  are  not.  And  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  are  feeling  tiie  Increasing 
pinch  of  Federal  taxes  and  the  ever-growing 
State  and  local  taxes. 

STEAW    IN  THE  WINTJ 

A  straw  In  the  wind  Is  an  unusual  ktod  of 
poU,  conducted  by  the  Detroit  Mews  to  the 
heart  of  a  great  industrial  center,  where  the 
CIO  claims  tremendous  strength.  The  news- 
paper put>ll8hed  on  two  successive  days  bal- 
lots containing  qvieatlonnau-es  cm  a  proposal 
to  cut  Federal  appropriations  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  10  percent,  and  on  Federal  aid 
to  education,  public  housing,  the  Brannan 
frrm  plan,  the  appropriations  for  aid  to 
western  Europe  to  rearm,  the  EGA  appropri- 
ations, and  the  President's  national  health 
Insurance  program  (socialized  medicine  to 
many) 

Instead  of  urging  the  people  of  Detroit  to 
send  their  answers  to  the  Detroit  News,  the 
newspaper  asked  them  to  cut  out  the  tJaUots 
and  send  tliem  to  Michigan's  two  United 
States  Senators  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  from  the  Detroit  area.  The  result*,  as 
tabulated  by  tliese  Members  of  Congress,  were 
remarkable.  The  opposition  to  spending  was 
overwhelming — and  to  the  new  projects  also. 
Only  in  the  matter  of  continued  EGA  aid  and 
ot  aid  in  arming  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
countries  was  there  anything  like  a  close 
division,  and  that  was  not  too  close. 

The  vote.  In  the  poll,  stood  about  6  to  1 
against  PederaJ  housing.  3  to  1  agnlnst  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  12  to  1  against  national 
health  lna\irance.  and  18  to  1  agalnat  the 
Brannan  farm  bill.  The  poU  stood  M83  to 
3.983  against  spending  to  airm  the  western 
European  naUons.  and  5.553  to  3.832  against 
large  EC  A  appropriation*.  The  Federal 
ho'vising  biU  was  defeated  in  the  poU  by 
8.266  to  1.265;  the  Federal  aid  '^  educatitan 
meas'are.  6.959  to  2.293:  the  Brannan  farm 
bill.  8  870  to  528.  On  the  otiier  hand,  tbe 
proposal  to  cut  appropriations  by  10  percent 
was  voted  up  by  8,941  to  558.  and  the  Hoover 
Commission  plan  to  reorganize  tlje  executive 
branch  of  the  Govenment  was  supported 
9.251  to  245. 

LXTRBS   ABZ  CaiTICAI. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  delegation  who 
receive  the  ballots  say  they  appeared  to  come 
from  the  ordinary  run-of-the-mlne  citizens. 
One  of  the  Senators  received  200  letters  along 
with  the  ballots  and  they,  too,  were  mostly 
critical  of  the  spending  program — half  of 
then  coming  from  persons  of  small  means 
and  half  from  business  people. 

TTiere  are  two  ways  cf  cr  pltalinng  on  this 
economy  sentiment.     The  first  Is  by  having 
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t2M  Congreaa  Itself  cut  drasticAlljr  tbe  ap- 
proprtatton  bills  whtch  are  still  to  be  flnalH 
acted  on — carrying  an  estimated  •30.000.OCO.- 
000 — and  by  having  OoDfraaa  turn  dovn  tb» 
new  projects.  Tbe  second  to  by  putting 
through  Congress  s  resolution  authorizing 
•ad  directing  tbe  President  to  make  the  pre- 
peaed  over-all  10-percent  cut.  The  first  is 
tb*  direct  and  couragamw  way  of  doing  the 
.•eooamy  )ob.  The  aeeond  to  a  confession 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Congress— pass- 
ing the  buck  to  the  President  It  to  urged 
in  support  of  the  10-percent  over-all  cut.  oi 
5  percent,  as  thf-  case  may  t>e.  that  the  head 
of  the  Oovemment  can  do  the  cutting  J^ 
more  scientifically  than  can  Congrsss.  The 
truth  of  tbe  matter,  howerer.  Is  that  many 
MiBlMn  faealtatc  to  Tote  to  cut  approfHia- 
tkns  that  alTect  partictilarly  their  own  dis- 
tricts and  States. 

A  poU  similar  to  that  conducted  by  th« 
Detroit  News  was  recently  taken  by  the 
Omaha  World^Herald  and  It  showed,  too 
mH  oTerwhelming  aentlmeat  for  aconomy  and 
against  the  proposed  administration  pro- 
gram. 


HoBsia;  Bill — A  Ctiiei  Speaks  0«t 
Afainst  Poblk  Heasinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  imiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  a  taxpayer  at  Muncie.  Ind. 
This  gentleman,  in  accounting  for  his  op- 
position to  public  housing,  has  ably  re- 
flected the  conscientious  thinking  of 
thousands  of  citizens  of  Indiana's  Tenth 
Congressional  District: 

Iftmcn  Cazorr  BraEAU.  Inc.. 

Munei€,  Ind..  June  21.  l»49. 
Hon.  Ralph  Habtvt, 

Jf ember  of  Congress.   House  of   Repre- 
ttmtmtives.  House  O^tce  Butlding. 
Wmahington.  D   C. 

Obju.  RamMsartATvn  Hastst  ;  As  an  Amer  - 
lean  who  loTes  bto  country,  as  a  parent,  as  a 
taxpayer,  and  as  a  businessman.  I  am  alarmed 
at  the  possibility  of  the  administration's 
g<f  mte  booitaf  bill  being  passed  by  this 
MHiCB  at  Ofigiaii  I  do  not  belong  to  an) 
labor  groap,  fana  WKHap,  vHaran's  group 
welfare  group.  Idg  tmalnsas  gnmp.  or  school 
teacher's  lobby.  I  am  one  of  the  unorganized 
mtlUons  who  will  pay  for  the  privileges  given 
to  these  special  groups.  I  own  a  small  busi- 
ness, the  home  in  which  I  live,  a  car.  and  a 
dog.  All  these  I  have  acquired  through  my 
own  efforts.  And  I  have  been  grateful  tc 
America  because  I  believe  that  in  no  othe? 
country  In  the  world  cotild  I  have  accom- 
pUabed  so  much  with  so  little. 

Taxes  hsve  been  heavy  but  I  have  will- 
ingly paid  :hem  with  a  minimum  of  grum- 
bling. l>ecause  I  bellere  that  high  taxes  arr 
nsrsaaary  to  reduce  the  national  debt.  In- 
stead of  reducing  the  national  debt,  this 
admlntotratlon  has  evolved  one  scheme  aftei 
another  for  poartof  our  precious  tax  dol- 
lars down  a  ti  si—rtoui  rat  bole.  The  Hoover 
Commlaalon  on  Oovinu&Mit  R«organlxatioi. 
haa  stated  that  gl  out  of  •very  $i  ot  the 
■MttOBal  Income  to  now  used  by  the  Federal 
OiMWiunent  on  Its  various  spending  pro- 
grams. The  Comnusslon  says  that  the  na- 
Ufooal  debt  alone  has  a  mortgage  of  about 
fT,nt  on  every  family  In  Aoienca  And 
yet.   tbe   Admlntotratlon   proposes   a   public 
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which  wUl  cost   taxpayers  ap- 
iia.500.000.000.  or  an  additional 
trlbuted  by  every   American 
as  47.000.000  Americans 
liny  Federal  tax.  except  hidden 
to  which  I  belong  will  bear 
thto  tax  load, 
the  enormous  tax  load,  and  the 
iquanderlng    of    the    taxpayers' 
money    by    InefQclent    bureau- 
should  tbe  thrifty,  the  efllclent. 
•Americana  be  penallxed? 
be  compelled  to  work  harder. 
er  thrift,  and  then  be  deprived 
of   our   labor   so   that   others 
better  housing  through  no  ef- 
own? 
aware   of    the   Christian    phi- 
teaches  that   those   who  are 
should    give    aid    to    the    unfor- 
few  Americans  wiU  take  ex- 
philosophy.     I  am  not  talk- 
class  of  Americans  that  actu- 
c|iarlty.  I  am  talking  about  the 
of  Americans  that  believes  that 
the  good  things  that   America 
working    for    them.      As    a 
manager.   I   am   in   constant 
all  kinds  of  people  and  It  is 
Iction  that  those  who  benefit 
{iubilc  housing  are  the  shiftless. 
will  not  lift  a  finger  to  Im- 
lot.     There   are   exceptions,   oi 
;    I    do    not    suppose    there    Ie 
4ioney  left  In  the  pockets  of  tax- 
to  buy   all   the   low-cost 
needed  to  house  the  milUoris 
who  have  been  taught  to  be- 
I  he    Government    owes    them    a 
It  never  occurs  to  these  people 
to  get  ahead  to  to  work  lon^ 
save  something  back  from  each 
larn. 
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capital  can  and  to  providing  low- 
to  those  who  deserve  it.     But 
cannot  give  away  its  money 
^nly  those  who  help  themselves 
the  money  which  to  loaned  by 
and  loan  associations  be- 
Loans  are  made  to  those 
of  thrift  and  achievement  Indi- 
te repay.     To  the  average 
to  sound  business  and  good 
the  "gimme  groups"  this  Is  toe 
"piey  profess  not  to  understand 
should  be  paid  only  what  he's 
only  what  he  earns,  and  have 
accumulates. 

who  do  not  belong  to  one  oi 
rroups"  do  not  understand  why 
cannot  see  thto  condition 
obvious  to  those  of  us  who  live 
people.     We  realize  that  slum 
i  problem.     But  ton't  it  a  local 
't  sensible  laws  be  passed  that 
landlords  to  keep  their  build- 
Millions  of  dollars  are  taken 
tenements  each  month  by  land- 
think  landlords  would  allow 
to  stand  idle  rather  than  fix 
meet  reasonable  requirements^ 
lomething  like  thto  be  tried  be- 
billions  of  dollars  at  a  time 
as  well  as  the  Nation  needs 
economy?    Are  votes  so  necessary 


pe<  iple 


that  a  Congressman  must  Je<^Mkrdiae  the 
future  of  all  Americans  in  order  that  a  few 
may  receive  charity? 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  F.  PISHZB, 

Manager.  Muncie  Credit  Bureau.  Inc. 


A  Challenfins  Report  on  Soath't 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

'  HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON,  JR. 

or  GECSRGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  June  20. 
1949: 

\     CHALLXNCE     RIPORT     ON      SOUTHS      SCONOMT 

It  to  an  exceedingly  significant  report  that 
Che  National  Planning  Association  Commit- 
tee of  the  South  has  transmitted  to  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. The  committee  has  analyzed  in  de- 
tail the  eflecu  of  existing  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  South  and,  on 
the  basis  of  Its  findings,  reconamends  specific 
changes  in  those  policies  to  promote  South- 
em  employment  and  production.  It  is  a  re- 
port which  merits  careful  study  not  only  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  but  by  all 
thinking  citizens  concerned  with  the  South's 
economic  future. 

First  study  of  Its  kind,  thto  comprehensive 
report  points  out  that  the  essence  of  the 
South's  economic  problem  with  which  Fed- 
eral policy  mtist  deal,  to  that  of  how  per 
capita  wealth  and  Income  in  thto  region  can 
be  raised  effectively.  The  South's  low  per 
?aplta  income  stems  from  a  low  ratio  of 
developed  naturtil  and  capital  resources  to 
population.  It  to  thto  meager  ratio,  the  au- 
thors say,  which  to  responsible  for  the  rela- 
tively low  level  of  physical  production  in  the 
South,  but  not  wholly  responsible  for  the 
low  value  productivity  of  the  Southern 
economy 

"The  fundamental  means  by  which  the 
economic  lag  of  the  South  can  be  overcome," 
the  authors  assert,  "to  through  the  Increase 
of  productivity  and  value  of  output  of  south- 
em  Indtistry  and  agriculture.  Thto  means 
that  the  South  must  have  more  Industry  and 
the  kind  of  Industry  In  which  the  value 
of  output  per  worker  Is  higher.  It  means 
an  agriculture  of  fewer  uneconomlcally  small 
farms  and  of  more  medium-sized  farms  em- 
ploying fewer  people  with  larger  output  per 
capita  and  with  greater  diversification  in 
crops.  ' 

These  trends,  it  is  noted,  already  exist  and 
nave  enabled  the  South  during  the  last  16 
years  to  Increase  Its  per  capita  income  more 
rapidly  than  has  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Yet. 
the  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  to  that  the  per 
capita  Income  in  thto  region  still  remains 
well  below  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  a  means  of  expanding  physical  output 
per  capita  on  southern  farms,  the  report 
recommends  extension  of  such  Federal  ac- 
tivities as  support  of  research  carried  on  in 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
erosion  control  and  soil  conservation  and  the 
Federal-State  extension  system;  more  gen- 
eral granting  of  loans  for  soil  improvement 
and  similar  purposes  by  local  banks  at  rea- 
sonable rates:  and  continuation  of  the  role 
of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  In 
making  loans  available  to  fanners  for  im- 
proving  productive  efficiency.     The  authors 
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further  propose  a  new  farm  Income-support 
program,  featuring  "compensatory  payments" 
to  farmers  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
supporting  Incomes  but  would  allow  prices 
of  farm  products  themselves  to  nu3ve  freely 
They  believe  their  program  would  be  less 
costly  than  the  Brannan  plan  and  would  re- 
quire less  Edmtnlstratlve  apparatus  and  con- 
trol of  production.  Their  plan  deserves  de- 
tailed study 

The  report  proposes  two  direct  ways  to 
help  the  region's  tndustrlalization ;  (1)  The 
influence,  an  even  authority,  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  oe  exerted  to  Insure  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  defense  Industries  in 
the  South,  and  (2)  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  financial  aid  for  regional  re- 
searc^  centers  and  graduate  technical  schooto 
and  for  fellov ships  for  study  In  Industrial 
engineering.  Industrial  management,  chem- 
istry and  physics.  Such  support  would  not 
b2  limited,  however,  to  the  South  alone. 

The  committee  believes  that  main  reliance 
for  capital  funds  for  Industrialization  will 
have  to  be  placed  In  Investments  by  large  na- 
tional companies  outside  the  region,  and 
polntf  out  that  thto  source  will  be  affected 
by  Federal  tax  policy  In  regard  to  profits 
and  reserves.  A  second  method  of  raising 
needed  funds  would  be  for  Southern  com- 
panies to  buy  or  sell  securities  outside  the 
region.  The  great  mass  of  small  and  me- 
dium-sized Southern  companies  will  have  to 
depend  upon  kx:al  financing.  They  stiggeat. 
and  we  think  wisely,  a  South- wide  survey  to 
determine  the  legitimate  need  for  business 
capital  funds  and  resources  to  meet  those 
needs 

The  study  suggests  the  extension  of  de- 
posit insurarce  to  cover  100  percent  of  all 
deposits  and  the  instruction  of  the  Treasury 
to  watch  the  regional  flow  of  funds  In  any 
period  of  financial  tension  and,  if  there  to  a 
pronounced  tendency  lor  funds  to  leave  any 
one  region,  to  move  Treasury  deposit*  to 
counteract  that  trend. 

The  report  to  far  too  detailed  for  any  con- 
cise analysto  It  makes  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, for  ftocal  policy  and  for  foreign 
trade. 

Authors  chiefly  responsible  for  this  signifi- 
cant sttxly  are  Dr.  Calvin  B.  Hoover  and  Dr. 
B.  U.  Ratchford.  both  of  whom  are  on  tlM 
staff  of  the  department  of  economics  at  Duke 
University.  Their  findings  during  the  past 
year  were  presented  regularly  to  members 
of  the  National  Planning  Association  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  for  suggestion  and  an- 
alysto. (Charlton  Ogbum,  a  native  Georgian 
and  nationally  distinguished  lawyer,  to  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  NPA.)  The  report, 
therefore  Is  seasoned  with  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  a  cross  section  of  outstanding 
southern  leaders.  Altogether,  it  comprises  a 
stimulating  and  challenging  mass  of  data.  It 
is  a  start  toward  correcting  conditions  which 
have  retarded  the  South's  progress.  Further 
studies  and  concerted  action  should  go  far 
toward  helping  this  region  to  overcome  its 
economic  lag  and  to  make  the  most  of  its 
abundant   natural   and  human  resources. 


Socialist  Scowball 


EXTEJ'SION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EARL  CNICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  June  20,  1949 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  much  Interested  In 
the  progress  of  the  British  Socialist 
movement  under   the  present  political 


I)arty  in  power.  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Monroe.  Mich..  Evening  News  of  June 
16,  1949.  which  is  most  interesting  and 
infoi-mative. 

Pursuant  to  permission  given  to  me  by 
the  House.  I  Include  herewith  that  edi- 
toiial.  which  is  as  follows : 

SOCIAXJST    SMOWBAU. 

The  British  people  are  somewhat  phleg- 
matic. They  are  anything  but  emotional. 
But  they  are  dogged  and  determined.  These 
national  traits  always  have  characterized  the 
British  Socialist  movement.  In  fact,  among 
International  left-wingers.  English  Socialtots 
long  have  been  known  by  the  ideological  term 
of  gradualtots. 

Early  in  tie  British  Soclaltot  endeavor  a 
group  of  Britons  first,  Socialtots  afterward, 
formed  what  were  called  the  Fabians  after  a 
Roman  general  who  let  the  enemy  wear  itself 
out  before  wallOng  into  its  camp.  The  idea 
wa.s  that  British  socialism  wasn't  really  radi- 
cal or  revolutionary,  but  Jvist  a  calm,  gentle- 
manly progress  toward  gradual  state  owner- 
ship of  everything.  Little  by  little  was  the 
British  Socialists'   motto. 

Twice  before  tlie  British  Labor  Party, 
which  wa&  captured  long  ago  by  the  glacier- 
like  Socialtots,  has  been  in  power.  But  at  no 
time  has  it  controlled  a  sufficient  parliamen- 
tary majority  to  aatlona'*ze  indtistry  up  to 
its  present  term.  In  the  4  years  It  has  lield  a 
big  majority,  it  has  socialixed  mines,  rail- 
roads, utilities,  tnjck  transport,  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  more  recently,  the  basic  steel 
industry. 

Gradual  ism  has  given  way,  under  the 
temptation  of  power,  to  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. Fabiantom  has  been  forgotten  by 
the  British  Socialtots  now  that  they  have 
the  votes.  The  blunt  truth  to  that  even  in 
Brltan  socialism,  as  any  form  of  totalitarian- 
ism, can  survive  only  by  seizing  more  and 
more  power.  The  little  by  little  doctrine  to 
Incompatible  with  socialism. 

Now  the  Soclaltot  British  Labor  Party  to 
preparing  for  its  general  election  campaign  In 
1950.  Leaders  are  working  on  Its  platlorm 
Inevitably  that  platform  to  more  socialism- 

For  socialism  to  like  the  drug  or  liquor 
habit;  once  started.  It  can't  be  checked 
The  first  thing  the  Socialtots  want.  If  they  are 
reelected,  is  a  permanent  rationing  and  con- 
troto  law.  which  would  give  the  Government 
power  to  say  what  and  how  much  the  British 
people  eat  and  wear  and  consime,  and  how 
much  they  pay  for  It.  The  present  law  to 
"temporary,"  renewed  each  year. 

The  pay-off  on  the  lengths  to  which  the 
British  Socialtots  are  prepared  to  go  came 
when  Herbert  Morrtoon.  second  in  command 
to  Prime  Mlntoter  Clement  Attlee  and  one  of 
the  most  radical  Socialtots.  defined  what  the 
platform  should  be  at  a  recent  party  con- 
clave. That  platform,  he  asserted,  should  be 
"an  effort  to  set  up  the  collectlvist  state — a 
cooperative  commonwealth  of  Great  Brit- 
ain—consistent with  civU  liberty  and  indi- 
vidual freedom." 

Collectivism,  of  course.  Is  totalitarianism, 
whether  it  to  under  a  Soclaltot,  Fascist,  or 
Communtot  regime.  So  Morrison's  platform 
to  a  self-contradiction;  you  cant  have  civil 
liberty  and  individual  freedom  in  a  collectlv- 
ist or  totalitarian  state. 

Then  Morrison  Itoted  as  the  next  targets 
tot  nationalisation  industrial  insurance, 
water  supply  and  cement  production.  Pri- 
vate industry,  he  added,  not  mentioning  any 
particular  industries,  must  watch  its  step. 
The  British  people,  he  went  on,  '"must  be 
ready  to  change  their  jobs  and  management 
must  be  ready  to  change  Its  line  of  produc- 
tion when  the  need  arises." 

The  need  he  mentions,  of  course.  Is  the 
need  of  the  Soclaltot  government  to  keep 
on  naUonallElng  more  and  more  businesss 
and  Industry  in  order  to  keep  going.  For 
Bocialism    must    constantly     become     more 


socialistic  and  more  radical  mitll  the  whole 
economy  to  under  Its  control.  The  British 
are  faat  learning  that  socialism  to  a  never- 
ending  grab  for  more  and  more  political  and 
economic  power,  which  Is  exactly  the  same 
process  through  which  a  dictatorship  moves. 
The  British  people  have  their  last  chance  to 
choose  that  course  or  freedom  in  the  IftSO 
elections. 


Gimmencemeiit  Exercises,  LaSalle 
Military  Acadeay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  irew  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  16.  1949.  I  had  occasion  to  address 
the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1949  at 
the  LaSalle  Military  Academy.  OakdaJe, 
Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  at  the  sixty -sixth 
annual  commencement  exercises.  La- 
Salle Military  Academy  is  conducted  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Chrt«?tian  Schools; 
founded  in  1883,  it  is  a  senior  ROTC 
unit  in  the  national  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  program.  This  year  it 
was  selected  by  the  Army  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  schools  in  the  counti-y. 

As  part  of  the  commencement  exercises 
the  Valedictory— "Past  Memories.  Pres- 
ent Parting,  and  F\iture  Doubf— was 
delivered  by  Cadet  Maj.  Thomas  FYancis 
Field,  who  was  named  the  outstanding 
graduating  student.  Major  Field,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  cadet  battalion,  en- 
tered LaSalle  in  September  1944  as  an 
eighth-grade  student  His  accomplish- 
ments there  include  appointment  to  the 
rank  of  cadet  major  in  August  1948.  and 
award  of  the  Fathers'  Club  trophy  for 
the  outstanding  speaking  and  scholastic 
honors.  Major  Field,  whose  home  is  in 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y..  expects  to  enter 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  Sep- 
tember 1949,  where  he  will  work  for  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

I  wish  to  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  excellent  talk  given  by  Major 
Field : 

Brother  John,  auxiliary  provincial;  Brother 
Amlan.  headmaster;  dtotingtUshed  guests, 
mothers,  fathers,  relatives,  and  fellow  cadeta, 
today  we  come  to  the  end  of  one  of  tbe 
paved,  all-weather  sections  in  the  road  of 
life.  Before  most  of  us  lie  yet  another  4 
years  of  travel  on  a  smooth,  concrete  high- 
way; then  the  road  ends  and  we  blaze  our 
own  traUs. 

For  4  years  we  have  looked  forward 
to  the  day  of  graduation — a  day  which  always 
seemed  nebulous  and  removed  from  us  by 
an  interminable  period  of  time.  Generally, 
graduation  was  looked  u{x>n  as  an  end  to  all 
sorrow,  a  time  of  complete  bliss:  as  the  be- 
ginning oi  a  sort  of  modern-day  Utopia.  QUed 
with  flame-red  convertibles  and  lazy  (Uys 
at  Xine  beach,  and  containing  not  the  slight- 
est hint  of  olBcera.  shoe  brushes,  and  braM, 
or  htotory  texts.  For  years  we  have  heard 
minute  descriptions  of  3-day  Roman  holidays 
immeaiately  to  succeed  these  ceremonies 
thto  afternoon.  As  the  senior  classes  of  the 
past  3  years  have  promenaded  happUy  up  and 
down  these  steps,  most  of  us  have  at  least 
vaguely  wondered  what  the  feelings  of  the 
graduates  were.  Now  we  know,  and  those 
feelings  aren't  exactly  what  we  had  expected. 
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that  ve  hATe  run  the  cours«  and 
the  tuk  at  hand,  the  4  y«an  which 
to  be  et«mlt7  have  slipped  away 
•  Uttto  fMter  than  we  wanted  them  to.  Of 
courae.  we  are  very  glad  to  be  rid  of-mllltary 
4gai  sad  aaomlag  liMpcetk»s  and  raticous 
at  every  Iwor  of  the  day  and 
MttiMMn.  Vottf  la  not  a  time 
Of  unaOoyad  )ojr.  TbR*  is  a  note  of  quiet 
nostalgia  becauae  we  have  past  memories 

This  concept  certainly  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  the  ucderdasamen  who.  no  doubt. 
look  vpon  graduation  as  we  once  did.  But 
th*  waters  of  tteoe  have  a  cartooi  abUlty 
to  lava  away  from  one's  mind  and  heart  all 
tittar  memories:  at  the  same  time  leaving  In- 
tact the  recoUecUcos  of  Jorful  days.  In  \i» 
they  have  worked  Ions  enough  so  that  the 
past  years  In  high  sowol  can  already  be 
with  nostalgia.  In  yet  another 
waters  will  have  done  their 
and  the  world  of  bxui- 
ao  thoroughly  trying. 
that  we  will  long  for  high-school  days  once 
more  The  Idea  may  seem  Ixidlcrous  new. 
Init  mark  the  words,  and  see  if  at  length 
Uwy  wlU  not  ring  true. 
THIS  reeling  oT  nostalgia  is  due  then  to 
It  memorlea— msmortss  ot  tnsnds 
Nothing  is  ao  dsUcaU  as  Mcnd- 
ahlp — not  the  Oncst  )ewel  or  the  most  deli- 
cate glaaswork — and  yet  nothing  is  so  dur- 
able, so  necessary,  ao  pieasant.  so  Inspiring. 
or  as  productive  ot  lasting  msmorlss  as  is 
tneodshlp.  There  are  tbs  tlsa  which  we 
feel  toward  our  fellow  graduates.  Among 
the  faculty  too  there  are  those  of  whom 
we  will  always  cherish  memories. 

There  are  events  which  are  a  part  of  our 
paat  memories:  tea  dances,  or  plays,  or  drUls. 
or  varsity  games.  But  th-»re  s  one  happening 
which  will  undoubted!;  bring  smiles  for 
years  to  come:  we  wont  soon  forget  the 
Bight  In  the  mcas  hall  that  Dec  announced 
that  a  left-handed  baseball  bat  had  been 
lost. 

Today  our  present  ftartlng  Induces  In  most 
of  us  a  feeling  almost  of  torrow,  a  sorrow 
which  stems  largely  from  the  fact  that  we 
nallHd  that  we  are  soon  to  Anally  bid  adieu 
to  those  who  are  sitting  beside  tis  today. 
There  are  some  few  here  today  whom  we  are 
aeeing  for  the  last  time — this  side  of  heaven. 
By  the  end  of  next  week,  that  number  will 
have  sweUad  cooalderably.  The  uniform 
which  W9  wear  today  ere  wear  for  the  last 
far  that  we  may.  in  some  re- 
thank  Cod.  There  Is  a  sense 
of  Onallty  in  our  hearts — of  finality  so  great 
that  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  comprehend  It. 
When.  In  a  few  months,  we  find  It  impoaalble 
to  easily  recall  the  names  of  those  pictured 
In  our  ysartwok.  that  feeling  wlU.  perhaps, 
be  with  us  in  tu  entirety. 

Above  all,  there  is  a  sense  of  parting  today 
Irom  the  habits  and  customs  of  military  life 
which  we  knew  so  well.  This  is  no  better 
exemplified  than  by  the  discouraging  ease 
With  which  the  juniors  have  taken  the  places 
which  we  once  held  in  the  battalion.     And. 

Jitalfln  only  a  few 
atanost  anlrsrsally  regarded 
by  th?  senior  daac  as  ^a  bunch 'a  wise  gujrs." 
But  today  Is  not  so  mu^  a  cay  for  looking 
bask — we  have  not  traversed  enough  of  life's 
path  lor  that — it  is  much  more  a  day  for 
locking  abead.  For  many  of  us  the  future 
koids  grave  doubt — doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Boelety  of  which  we  are  a  part,  will  long 
survive,  or  wb:Mher  It  should  survive.  But 
tbH  Is  not  tho  time  for  an  Involved  dlscua- 
ttam  of  bMernational  poluics.  Bather.  It 
mlgbt  be  better  if  we  sought  for  ft 
Idsas;  for  ideas  whleb  wtll  answer  ttm 
tions  which  occur  more  pointedly  today: 
Questiona  such  as:  What  do  I  want  in  life? 
and.  What  reason  have  I  for  being?  Some 
WlU  answer  I  waat  bkppOMai  la  ttte:  others. 
I  want  fame:  stlU  odMM^  I  Mi  #ltarayasd  to 
do  God's  will. 
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t.  look  at  the  fellow  whose  rea- 
ls "happiness."    Re  Is  not  an 
It  is  surprising  how  many 
actions   are   dedicated   to   the 
of  that  on;  goal. 
t  hspplness.  but.  surprisingly 
happiness     will     not     come 
t^rlal  things,  since  happiness  In 
order  la  merely  relative.     That 
more    material    things    now 
I  few  days  ago  we  are  materially 
have  the  same  number  or  less, 
unhappy.     Any    material 
fades,  and  we  are  forced  to 
material    things    in    order    to 
better  off.  and  thus  relatively 
we  were  a  short  time  previ- 
the   person   who  seeks   purely 
as  an  end  in  life,  involves 
mad  race  to  constantly  better 
neltlon  relative  to  what  it  was 
before.     Since  such   constant 
generally  impossible,  modem 
of  happiness  finds  continual 
despair. 

this  Idea  to  actual  life:  There 
Lhrlll  as  one  steps  Into  a  new. 
leather   lined,   Bulck,   dyna- 
ble.     But  since  this  happiness 
thing,  it  fades,  probably  even 
changed  the  oil.     Soon,  in 
our  relative  position  In  the 
,  we  begin  to  ogle  the  Cad- 
we  have  the  resources  to  effect 
we  soon  are  racing  hither 
160    Cadillac    horsepower, 
a  similar  let-down,  and  still 
to  better  our  relative  hap- 
perhaps,  this  time,  by  Im- 
-Royce     The  point  is.  though, 
time  the  cycle  must  end  and 
b^gln. 

Tfoot  of  this  idea  of  the  relative 
happiness  can  be  had  than 
the  rich,  at  any  one  time,  are 
happier  than  the  poor.     Again 
the  fact   that,  in   general,  the 
Academy  graduates  of  1887 
l^ppy  than  the  class  graduating 
the  tremendous  material  prog- 
time.     Indeed,  the  very  em- 
our  age  places  on  progress  is 
m|ailfestatlon    of    the    constant 
man,  living  in  a  material 
material  happiness  by  bet- 
p^ltlon   in   relation  to  what   It 
There  is  even  a  law  of  com- 
materlal  life  stipulating  that 
,  bought  or  procured,  brings 
;han  the  one  immediately  pre- 
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and  live  laborious  days." 

is  a  goal  which.  If  sought  for 
teems  to  recede  ever  faster  the 
we  pursue  It. 

emphasized,  of  course,   that 
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twice  consecrated  to  causes — once  to  our 
church  and  then  to  our  Nation.  A  devotion 
to  God  and  Nation  fulfills  our  reason  for  be- 
ing, and  brings  a  foretaste  of  heaven  to  earth. 
A  life  devoted  to  these  two  Ideals  avoids 
an  Insane  race  for  material  happiness  as  a 
primary  end  In  life,  and  sidesteps  the  pit- 
falls of  a  lust  for  fame,  which  overpowering 
common  sense  exacts  from  man  a  heavy 
toll.  Such  a  life  devoted  primarily  to  the 
furtherance  of  two  great  ideals  will  merit  the 
appellation  "great"  both  on  earth  and  on 
heaven's  heights. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
regarding  what  men  should  seek  in  life.  He 
said  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
all  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  If  we 
remember  nothing  else  of  today's  proceed- 
ings we  should  retain  that  phrase,  for  it 
serves  as  a  reassurance  for  those  who  fear 
to  lose  the  things  of  the  world  by  devotion 
to  God. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  doubt,  error,  and 
cynicism  which  our  age  has  bequeathed  to 
us.  we  are  supremely  confident  for  the  future, 
because  we  are  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
we  shall  end  our  lives,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  trailing  clouds  of  glory.  Thus  we  shall 
attain  not  dominion  over  the  sky  or  the 
stars,  but  a  place  in  God's  eternal  heaven. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Melrin  Price,  of  IllinoU, 
Before  Subcommittee  of  the  Hoosc 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nOJMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVHS 

Monday.  May  2, 1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  my  statement  I  made 
before  the  Kelley  subcommittee.  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
behalf  of  H.  R.  3023 : 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appear  before  you  this  afternoon, 
not  as  an  expert  on  mine  safety— I  have 
never  worked  a  day  In  a  mine  in  my  life,  nor 
have  I  ever  been  associated  In  any  way  with 
any  organization.  State,  Federal,  or  private 
that  have  related  activities  in  this  field.  I 
know  that  the  able  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Kei.i.kt,  has  a  career  of  30 
years  from  a  laborer  in  the  mines  to  that  of 
operator  and  owner  on  which  to  qualify  as 
an  expert.  Other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  far  more  experience  on  this  subject 
than  I.  That  Is  why  I  am  happy  this  meas- 
ure Is  before  this  group  this  afternoon.  For 
all  of  you  know,  as  I.  even  without  a  back- 
ground as  an  expert  In  the  field,  know  the 
urgent  need  for  the  legislation  proposed  In 
H.  R.  3023 

The  Nation  was  shocked  by  ^he  disaster  of 
March  25.  1947.  when  111  men  lost  their  lives 
In  Centralis  coal  mine  No.  5  at  Wamac.  111. 
That  disaster  was  close  enough  to  home  that 
I  have  never  forgotten  it  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  will  never  forget  it. 
Too  often  men  in  public  life  are  stirred  to 
a  point  of  action  immediately  In  the  wake 
of  a  national  disaster,  only  to  have  their 
enthusiasm  wane  as  the  headlines  which 
aroused  them  fade  into  small  captions  on  the 
inside  pages. 

It  la  too  bad  our  legislative  processes  are 
so  slow  on  such  occasions  for  I  am  certain 
that  while  the  memory  of  Centralis  was  still 
•live  legislation  such  as  I  propose  in  H.  B. 
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3023  would  have  been  enacted  into  law  by 
very  close  to  an  unanimous  vote. 

But  it  has  been  2  years  since  Centralla 
mine  No.  5,  so  our  task  In  placing  this  urgent 
legislation  upon  the  statute  books  may  be  a 
bit  more  difficult.  Tet  I  remain  confident 
that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  win  leave  to  the  experts  who  will  follow 
me  the  task  of  discussing  the  technical  fea- 
tures that  would  be  Involved  because  of  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  I  prefer  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  my  reasons  for  supporting  and 
offering  for  consideratioD  of  this  committee 
and  Congress  H.  R.  3023.  a  measure  designed 
to  put  teeth  into  the  Federal  Mine  Inspec- 
tion Law. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  state  that 
30  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House,  who  rep- 
resent the  principal  coal  producing  States 
In  the  Nation,  have  by  letter  assured  me  of 
their  support  of  H.  R.  9023  and  I  ask  that 
their  nsmw  bo  liisai  til  In  the  record  of  this 
hearing. 

I  Introdoeed  this  bill  because  I  felt  that 
the  Federal  Government  owes  every  ounce 
of  protection  It  can  posalbly  give  to  the  coal 
miners  of  this  Nation.  I  concede  that  the 
IMl  Federal  Mine  Inspection  Act  gives  a 
good  measure  of  protecticxi,  but  it  falls  of  its 
objective  because  with  too  many  operators, 
recommendations  on  safety  mean  nothing 
unless  power  to  enforce  these  recommenda- 
tions go  with  them. 

Bdstlng  Pederal  laws  go  only  half  way  tn 
providing  the  safety  precautions  this  sasen- 
tlal  national  Industry  demands.  Without 
the  authority  it  needs  to  enforce  its  recom- 
msBdatlons  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  no 
reason  to  exp>€ct  any  better  cooperation  from 
mine  operators  In  the  future  than  It  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past — and  that  cooperation 
hasnt  been  a  matto'  to  which  the  coal  In- 
dustry can  point  with  pride. 

In  the  first  5  years  of  operations  under 
Inspection  provisions  of  the  1941  act,  from 
December  1.  1941,  to  May  31.  194«,  the  man- 
agement's record  of  compliance  was  25  per- 
cent. For  the  next  year,  June  1,  1946.  to 
March  34,  1947,  it  continued  at  the  low  rate 
of  25  percent.  It  took  the  Centralla  disaster 
to  make  the  rate  Jump  to  45  percent  from 
March  25,  1947,  to  June  30,  1947.  But  even 
with  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code.  Public 
Law  328,  Eightieth  Congress,  in  effect  from 
July  1.  1947.  to  June  30.  1948,  compliance 
started  to  decline  and  for  the  period  was 
41  percent. 

Proof  enough  that  the  only  way  In  which 
compliance  with  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  mine  inspectors  can  be  obtained  is 
through  adequate  enforcement  provisions  In 
the  Federal  law.  In  my  opinion  we  can 
expect  compliance  to  continue  to  go  down 
unless  we  net  now  to  put  teeth  into  the  law. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to 
study  carefully  the  reports  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  on  casualties  in  the 
coal  industry  over  the  past  10  years.  They 
are  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  this  blii. 

It  was  a  death  toU  of  1.500  coal  miners  in 
1940  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  exist- 
ing likspectlon  legislation.  But  that  wasnt 
an  unusually  hea\-y  toll.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  If  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress understood  that  It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  anxiual  death  rate  In  mines  of  the  Nation 
to  exceed  1 .000.  and  that  tbe  annual  accident 
rate  is  well  over  50.000  they  would  demand 
an  opportunity  to  enact  this  legislation. 

T>a  record  of  mine  fatalities  year  after 
jmr  clearly  reflects  the  laxity  of  State  en- 
forcement and  the  inadequacies  of  State 
safety  laws. 

Fatalities  in  coal  mines  rank  nest  to  high- 
est tn  the  major  industrlea,  only  lumbar 
having  a  higher  rate. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  give  Its  attflft- 
tlon  to  this  most  important  problem  aad 
that  It  will  take  the  action  nec-asary  to 
msk^  the  Pederal  mine-inspection  laws 
meaningful.     H.   R.   3023   proposes   that   a 


Federal  Inspector  who  finds  imminent  danger 
In  a  mine  can  order  Inunedlate  ahut-down. 
And  I  propose  that  failure  to  obey  a  close 
order  would  be  punishable  by  a  substantial 
penalty.  In  my  bill  I  suggest  a  fine  of  $500 
or  imprisonment  up  to  60  days,  or  both,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Bureau  of  Mines' 
officials  who  have  testified  on  a  companion 
bill  In  the  Senate  that  this  is  too  mild  a 
penalty  for  such  a  serious  offense.  I  agree 
to  their  suggestion  stepping  up  the  penalty 
to  a  fine  of  $2,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

The  life  of  a  coal  miner  is  constantly  In 
danger.  This  measure  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve his  health  and  safety — to  save  him 
from  recurrence  of  the  disasters  which  an- 
nually cost  the  lives  of  hundreds.  It  Is  a 
humane  measure  and  certainly  merits  ap- 
proval of  this  Congress. 

We  need  this  tightening  of  mlne-lnxpec- 
tion  laws  to  save  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
mine  the  Nation's  coal.  The  record  of  lives 
lost,  the  crippled  and  maimed  men,  are 
the  evidence  of  the  inadequacies  In  present 
laws.  I  hope  the  mine  owners  themselves 
and  officials  In  charge  of  State  mlne-regu- 
latlng  Ixodes  will  look  upon  this  legisla- 
tion ss  aa  aid  in  their  own  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  of  mine  safety.  I  feel  that 
they  should. 

Public  Law  40,  Seventy-serenth  Congress, 
gave  to  the  mine  o{<eratora  and  the  mlneis 
a  vast  fund  of  scientific  and  engineering 
Information  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
It  may  have  accomplished  much  in  the  field 
of  mine  safety  but  it  could  have  prevented 
a  few  of  the  disasters  which  have  occurred 
In  the  past  7  years  had  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  given  the  inspectors  the  power  to 
enforce  their  recommendations.  We  know 
that  now. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  giving  the  poa'er  of 
enforcement  to  the  Inspectors  is  a  cure-all 
for  coal-mine  accidents,  but  it  will  strength- 
en the  hand  of  the  Federal  tn^>ectors  in 
their  efforts  to  eliminate  hazards  in  coal 
mines.  It  will  end  obstinate  operators'  dis- 
regard for  safety  recommendations. 

Federal  Inspection  and  investigation  of 
mines,  even  after  putting  the  teeth  into  the 
act  to  enforce  the  inspectors'  recommenda- 
tions, cannot  or  will  not  bring  about  elim- 
ination of  all  accidents,  but  as  time  coes 
by  and  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  continue 
to  become  more  effective  with  the  scientific 
experimental  work,  gradual  reduction  in  tlM 
accident  rate  will  be  apparent. 

This  Is  a  long  step  forward  and  it  most 
be  taken.  It  is  long  past  time  for  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  lest  the  blood  of 
future  fatalities  be  on  our  hands. 


Decent  Homes  for  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  June 
21.  1949,  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion  of  the  hous- 
ing problem  which  I  have  seen  and  I 
Include  it  herewith  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks: 

Bscxirr  Hoaos  ros  axj. 

The  House  next  Wednesdsy  begins  debate 
on  a  crucial  social  Issae:  Is  the  Oovemment 
to  commit  itself  to  an  unlimited  guarantee 
of  a  decent  home  for  every  American?  The 
specific   subject   will   bs   the  Senate-passed 


National  Housing  Act  of  1940.  The  immedi- 
ate material  problem  will  be  the  expenditure 
of  between  ten  and  sixteen  billion  dollars  in 
Federal  granta  imd  loans  over  the  next  40 
years,  plus  expenditures  by  local  govern- 
menu.  But  the  Implication  is  much  vaster 
than  that.  It  is  a  choice  between  free  enter- 
prise and  the  welfare  state. 

A  limited  public  housing  project,  designed 
to  fill  an  Immediate  shortage.  Is  a  reasonable 
undertaking  of  a  free  economy  government. 
But  we  have  here  a  spacious  program, 
frankly  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Government  owes  a  good  home  to  everyone. 
What  does  It  entail? 

The  replacement  of  slums  with  habitable 
units  tmd  the  construction  and  repair  of 
comfortahle  farmhouses  are  not  assured  sim- 
ply by  taxing  the  people,  or  borrowing  from 
them  under  deficit  financing,  and  transfer- 
ring the  money.  There  is  no  Orphan  Annie's 
cave  from  which  billions  can  be  retrieved. 
The  lack  of  sufficient  good  housing  has  not 
been  simply  a  lack  of  cash. 

To  build  substantially  more  homes  than 
we  are  now  building  'we  spent  $7,000,000.- 
000  in  private  bouaing  last  year),  we  must 
have  lumber,  metals,  synthetics,  paint,  trans- 
portation and  labor.  These  must  be  diverted 
from  other  products,  meaning  that  there  wtll 
be  leas  for  private  housing,  less  for  automo- 
bUes,  less  for  capital  goods,  less  for  the  things 
that  make  up  our  material  wealth.  We  shall 
an  be  a  little  poorer. 

Perhaps  It  Is  worth  being  poorer  for  the 
sake  of  a  better  housed  America.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  as  we  make  all  a  little 
poorer,  we  add  more  families  to  those  who 
must  look  to  government  for  their  homes. 
Government  subsidized  housing  inevitably 
increases  the  numbers  who  must  be  sub- 
sidized. The  more  productivity  that  Is  chan- 
neled Into  public  housing,  the  more  must  be 
sent  there.  The  billions  in  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949  will  require  still  more 
billions  In  the  years  to  come. 

The  United  States  people  have  already 
voted  on  housing.  Under  a  relatively  free 
economy,  they  have  spent  their  money  for 
automobiles,  for  liquor  and  tobacco,  for  edu- 
cation, for  travel,  for  countless  things  beside 
housing.  If  the  Government  adopts  the 
philosophy  of  the  National  Housing  .\ct  of 
1948,  it  will  override  the  peoples  vote  and 
will  say  the  pec^le  must  spend  less  on  these 
other  things  and  mcare  on  housing. 

We  do  not  have  an  unlimited  national 
productivity  to  constime.  If  we  build  1,050.- 
000  nonfarm  dwellings,  plus  an  undeter- 
mined number  of  farm  homes,  as  the  bill  pro- 
vides. In  addition  to  our  present  private  hous- 
ing construction,  there  is  no  bank  to  draw  on 
but  what  we  can  produce.  Do  we.  as  a  people, 
wish  to  adopt  the  principle  that  tbe  Govern- 
ment, even  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment, shall  decide  how  that  account  Is  to 
be  drawn  on? 

Senator  Taft  has  said  that  if  the  cort  of 
home  construction  could  be  cut  in  half,  there 
would  be  no  slums.  That  means  we  could 
have  a  well-housed  America  if  our  produc- 
tive capacity  In  respect  to  home  building 
could  be  doubled  with  the  raw  materials, 
capital  and  labor  now  devoted  to  It.  Surely 
this  is  the  challenge  we  can  most  nobly 
undertake,  rather  than  a  system  o*  national 
charity.  And  we  have  hardly  touched  tbe 
problem  of  out-moded  practices  In  tbs 
industry. 

This  Is  why  Senator  Ta»t,  wtx>  supported 
the  Hotising  Act,  Insisted  on  the  title  pro- 
viding for  Government-supported  research  in 
housing  construction.  It  is  the  one  feature 
or  the  bill  that  gives  hope. 

It  will  take  years  to  achieve  results,  how- 
svsr.  In  the  meantime  tbe  Government  can. 
as  ws  have  said,  adopt  a  stop-gap  plan  of 
strictly  temporary  slum  clearance  and  public 
housing.  The  House  can  serve  well  by  so 
approaching  the  measure.  We  do  not  want 
Congress  to  rebudget  our  national  wealth. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Krw  Tozx 

XM  THZ  HOUSI  OF  REPRESZNTATIVIS 

Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
risk  of  brlngms  down  upon  his  head  a 
heap  of  abu.se  calling  him  a  Communist, 
emanatlnit.  of  course,  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  slum  clearance  and  public  hous- 
ing for  the  lowest  income  group5.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  foN 
lowing  letter  which  appears  in  today's 
New  York  Times,  written  by  William  L.  C. 
Whoton.  a.s.«.oclate  professor  of  regional 
ptuaning  for  Harvard  University: 
Lrrrxa  to  the  Tnos 


•nVTCBTSD 


H.       ft.       4009 — MtASrftt      IS 

AS    omaufc    sovm    sciunrts 


To  Um  latToa  or  the  New  Yosx  Tuass: 

Tb*  Timcft  of  June  17  carries  a  letter  to  the 
Mlltor  by  Bmenon  P.  Sclunldt.  of  the  Umted 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  opposing  the 
housing  bill.  The  arguments  raised  by  Mr. 
Sclunldt  are  fallacious. 

Mr.  Schmidt's  objections  to  the  bouslns; 
bin  are  that  it  Involves  subsldiea  for  "only 
•  •  •  some  persons,"  that  It  might  In- 
volve "eoBpleCe  socialization  of  the  house- 
CUMtiueClrOO  tndustrr."  that  It  will  adversely 
wMtet  the  market  fcr  private  hcvising.  snd  by 
tapllcatlon  that  public  housing  will  cost 
Biore  than  private  housing. 

All  of  these  arguments  have  been  answered 
repeatedly  In  hearings  before  seven  congres- 
itowal  eoBunlttces.  aach  of  which,  after  prc- 
loogad  bearings,  recocmnended  the  passage 
of  the  legislation. 

The  subsidies  proposed  In  the  hovtslng  bill 
will  serve  the  needs  of  families  whose  income 
Is  so  low  that  the;  cannot  afford  decent,  safe, 
and  sanltar7  housing.  Over  any  period  of 
the  million  housing  units  built  will 
many  millions  of  families,  providing 
them  with  decent  shelter  when  their  incomes 
are  low.  and  remaining  to  serve  other  needy 
families  after  the  original  occupants'  incomes 
rlw  siilBciently  to  permit  them  to  mcnrt  clse- 
when  Surely  this  group  deserves  the  asatot- 
WM»  of  a  subsidy  as  mticb  as  ship  owners,  air 
Itnea.  or  highways,  or  their  users,  which  sub. 
sidles  appear  to  have  the  support  of  the 
chamber  cf  commerce. 

The  hotjsing  bUl  would  make  possible  the 
eooalnictlon  of  150.000  units  a  year  of  low< 
ISBt  hoosliig.  The  hotnes  would  be  financed 
through  bonds  sold  by  private  banking  hoiises 
to  private  Investors,  they  would  be  designed 
by  prlTats  srchltects  and  built  by  private 
contractors,  of  matartals  produced  by  private 
Indtistry.  After  cooapletton  they  would  be 
owned  and  operated  by  local  municipal 
govsmmenta. 

Number  of  unit$ 

The  number  of  unlu  built  annually  would 
rarely  exceed  10  percent  of  the  number  of 
privately  built  houses  needed  each  year,  and 
the  total,  after  completion  of  the  program, 
would  not  comprise  more  than  3  percent  of 
the  bou«lug  supply  of  the  eoumry.  Wt 
clearly  stand  In  much  greater  dupw  at 
from  our  public  hlghwaf*. 
and  similar  enterprises.  subataBtlaUy 
all  of  which  are  mimldpally  owned  to  the 
great  benefit  of  our  private  economy. 

The  contention  that  the  pubitc-housinc 
program  will  adversely  affect  the  market  for 
private  housing  u  equally  erroneous.    The 
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to  these  questions  regarding 
l^stislng   program   Mr.    Schmidt 
suggestions.     He    wishes    an 
c^Mlete  building  codes,  reatrtc- 
and  the     •     •     •     essentially 
cl^aracter  of  the  building  indiu- 
that  public  funds  be  appro- 
program  of  technical  research 
tllese  objectives. 

Opposition  of  industry 
sponscf^  and  supporters  of  the  hous- 
long  urged  such  a  program, 
ve  research  program  was  in- 
original  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
In  every  8Ut>sequent  modifica- 
he  {x-esent  bill.    Tet  strangely, 
i  adustry  has  fought  against  this 
as  vigorously  as  It  has  op- 
housing.      Representatives    of 
i  itates  Chamber   of   Commerce, 
i  ichmidt    represents,    have    re- 
against   these  provisions, 
recognized  as  necessary  and 
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most  naive  argument  In  Mr. 
ter    Is    his    closing    question: 
3e  willing  to  support  a  subsi- 
or  these   people    (who  cannot 
)?'■     Is  Mr.  Schmidt  una- 
Hoover  Committee's  revelation 
Government  already  sub- 
ifress   of    this    country    through 
al  rates  which  ultimately  cost 
millions  of  dollars  annually? 
bill   now   before   the   House 
t4tives  represents  a  sotmd,  con- 
The  bill  offers  a  com- 
m  to  widen  the  market  and 
Opacity  of  the  private  house- 
through  research.     There 
pf-ogressive  elements  and  prom- 
ishments  in  the  building   In- 
that  with  better  leadership 
aid     this    goal    can     be 
ime. 
Ion  was  drafted  and  sponsored 
by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
been    supported    by    citizen. 
and    religious    organizations 
50.000.000   Americans   of   every 
and  both  political  parties, 
fought  by  a  small  group  repre- 
own  admission   leas   than 
who  believe.  Incorrectly,  that 
are  Jeopardized  by  It.     They 
failed   to   convince   a  single 
committee  that  this  Is  the  case, 
succeeded  In  preventing  ths 
he   House   of   Representatives 
the  bill  for  4  years. 
4000  comes  before  the  House 
leserves  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
Member  of  Congress. 
WU.MAU  L.  C.  Whkaton, 
A»»ociate   Frofeitor   of    Reg^onal 

Planning.   Harvard   University. 
June  It.  1949. 
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Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoto, 
I  Include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  Gen.  Alexander  A.  Vandegrlft.  for- 
merly Commandant  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Flag  Day  observance  ceremonies  held  In 
Richmond,  Va..  June  12.  1949: 

Today,  on  our  annual  observance  of  Flag 
Day.  we  pay  tribute  to  the  emblem  of  our 
national  strength  and  tmlty — the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  historical  significance  of  this 
day  lies  In  the  fact  that  on  June  14,  1777, 
the  Continental  Congress  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion "that  the  flag  of  the  13  United  States 
be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that 
the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field, 
representing  a  new  constellation." 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  designed 
In  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  first  flown  at  the  head  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  From  Its  birth.  172  years 
ago  tintil  today,  our  flag  has  witnessed  a 
great  history.  It  symbolizes  a  great  national 
ideal  which  we  mean  to  preserve  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 

Our  flag  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  oiu-  forefathers,  those  stanch  and  rugged 
individualists  of  colonial  days,  men  and 
women  of  simple  and  abiding  faith.  They 
came  to  America  full  of  hope,  and  for  them 
and  their  children's  children  their  faith  and 
their  hopes  have  been  Justified. 

It  Is  against  their  background  and  heritage 
of  faith,  hope,  courage,  optimism,  and  en- 
thusiasm that  we  pause  amidst  our  cele- 
bration today  and  contemplate  the  Inter- 
national problems  that  beset  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

We  know  full  well  that  without  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace  the  horizons  and  boundaries 
of  the  human  spirit  will  shrink  ever  Inward, 
and  that  neither  America  nor  any  other  na- 
tion will  achieve  Its  destiny.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  peace  is  not  an  accident  that 
Just  happens,  but  rather  an  objective  requir- 
ing and  deserving  the  same  effort  and  unity 
that  Is  required  to  win  a  war.  We  know,  too, 
that  there  is  a  price  for  peace. 

In  this  modern  world  no  land  can  ever 
again  be  an  island  entire  of  Itself.  Hence- 
forth, whenever  forces  of  aggression  seek  to 
abridge  liberty  and  disrupt  the  peace.  In 
however  remote  corner  of  the  globe,  no  one 
will  need  ask  lor  whom  the  bells  toll.  We 
will  know  they  toll  for  all  of  us,  unless  Amer- 
ica, acting  in  concert  with  the  other  peace 
and  liberty  loving  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  exerts  its  full  Influence  at  once  to 
halt  that  aggression. 

I  detest  alarmists  and  I  hope  I  never  be- 
come one.  However.  It  would  take  a  very 
optimistic  man  Indeed  to  survey  the  world  of 
today  and  find  that  all  Is  well.  I  believe  It 
Is  possible  for  us  to  work  out  our  differ- 
ences. But  only  a  fool  could  fall  to  recog- 
nize the  potential  dangers  of  today's  Inter- 
national tension. 

Ever  since  1914  we  have  wondered  If  we 
would  ever  see  a  return  to  those  conditions 
we  usually  describe  as  normal.  While  ad- 
dressing a  high  school  forum  In  New  York 
recently,  the  Reverened  Robert  I.  Gannon, 
former  president  of  Fordham  University,  said 
to  the  young  men  In  his  audience:    ■Tour 
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generation  haa  a  diSerent  potot  of  view. 
Tots  were  bcm  Into  ebaos.  It  is  part  of  tba 
providence  of  Ood  that  you.  who  have  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  this  modem  age,  slioaki 
look  on  dlaordcr  and  uncertainty  as  a  noraal 
eondltlan  t«  be  faced  without  surprise  or 
fear." 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Fstlicr  Gan- 
non that  the  world  Is.  and  for  some  time  has 
been.  In  a  rather  chaotic  condition.  I  fear 
he  Is  right  when  he  says  that  we  mtist  look 
on  disorder  and  uncertainty  as  a  nonnal  con- 
dition to  be  faced  without  surprise  or  fsar. 
But  I  feel  that  despiu  our  lack  of  surprlsa 
or  fear  we  must  in  the  years  to  come,  as  ocver 
before,  stay  alert  and  on  gtiard.  We  must 
all  broaden  otir  Interests  and  our  perception. 
We  must  all  learn  to  appreciate  Just  what 
Is  at  stake  In  this  world  today  axul  the 
methods  and  techniques  that  may  t>c  used 
to  deprive  us  of  otir  blrtiu^tght. 

Three  and  one-half  years  ago  we  settled 
down  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  In  a 
world  liberated  from  sggrasslon.  from  the 
dread  scepter  of  future  war,  and  from  the 
besttaUty  and  oppresaion  that  brought  war 
to  Europe  in  1939. 

With  record-breaking  speed  this  cotintry 
demobilized  the  world  s  greatest  Army  Navy. 
Mwlne  Corps,  and  Air  Force  and  left  Amer- 
ica with  a  skeletonized  military  organization. 
To  our  amazement  we  saw  our  interuauonal 
Influence  disintegrate  In  proportion  to  the 
demobilization  of  our  military  power. 

Already  we  have  seen  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania  gobbled  up  We  witness  now  the 
death  of  democratic  proccaaaa  In  Poland. 
We  watched  Yugoslavia.  Hiugary.  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania  fall  victim  to  as  ruthless  an 
aggression  ss  any  country  had  etiffered  at 
the  hands  of  Hitler.  Then  we  watched 
Czechoslovakia  die.  For  the  second  time  in 
10  years  there  was  Imposed  upon  the  free 
people  of  that  cctintry  a  way  of  life  to  which 
they  preferred  death,  even  as  Jan  Masaryk. 

Then  it  was  that  we  experienced  some  thing 
of  the  same  apprehension  that  paralyzed  us 
m  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties.  But 
today  there  Is  one  conspicuous  difference. 
We  know  now  that  salvation  cannot  be  found 
In  appeasement  We  know  now  that  wisdom 
and  vision  and  military  strength  that  com- 
mand respect  can  help  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Just  as  stupidity,  blindness,  and  weakness 
can  Invite  the  very  conflict  that  we  seek  to 
avoid.  The  cold  war  in  which  we  were  so 
recently  engaged  was  tragic,  but  it  wtu  im- 
measurably better  than  the  hot  war  into 
which  we  might  have  been  moufe-uapped 
by  a  policy  of  inaction. 

I  realize  that  the  $15,000,000,000  budget 
set  by  President  Truman  for  military  ex- 
penditures during  the  coming  fiscal  year 
Is  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  B'ut  I  ask 
you  to  remember  that  It  is  still  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  $350,000,000,000  it  cost  us 
to  win  World  War  U.  a  war  in  which  400.000 
fine  young  Americans  gave  their  lives. 

UntU  this  world  achieves  a  far  greater 
stability  than  Is  apparent  today,  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  reducing  the  premiums 
we  pay  tp  instjre  world  peace. 

Since  our  national  decision  to  wage  peace 
with  the  same  vigor  with  which  we  waged 
war.  the  sitiiation  in  Europe  has  Improved 
substantially.  In  western  Europe  there  has 
been  a  gradual  and  noticeable  Unprovement 
Wktch  encourages  us  to  t>ellev«  that  the 
Marshall  plan  Is  one  of  the  moat  Important 
pttths  to  peaceful  settlement  of  the  problems 
of  the  postwar  world.  All  of  this,  though 
expensive,  has  been  weU  worth  the  price. 

Since  the  German  surrender  and  Includ- 
ing the  first  year  8  Installment  o(  the  Buro- 
pean  recovery  program,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica have  given  to  the  impoverished  peoples 
ot  the  devastated  countries  of  the  world, 
•aatstance  totalling  $21.00QX)00U)00.  more 
than  10  times  the  cost  of  developing  the 
afeomlc  bomb.  As  Bo-nard  Baruch  has  wisely 
•taervcd:     'One  ccmld  search  vmixUy   man- 


kind's wtaoU  klstory  for  comparabU  geaer- 
ortty." 

Wera  tt  not  for  these  saving  eontrtbutlona 
■ada  by  the  people  of  the  United  Statea. 
the  condltloa  and  f uttire  c€  WmOft  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  todf  would  be  In- 
describably chaotic. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  considering 
for  ratification  an  AUantic  Pact  to  give  ftir- 
their  aastuance  to  the  western  Etiropean  de- 
mocracies that  we  do  not  Intetid  again  to 
stand  Idly  by  while  tbcy  arc  engtxlfed  t>y  to- 
talitarianism. We  do  not  Intend  again  to 
sas  a  fortress  Europe  In  hostile  hands.  For 
ourselves  and  for  the  friendly  people  d 
Vurope.  an  ouaee  of  trus  Uberty  now  may 
be  worth  many  pounds  of  Uberation  later. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  All  of  these 
sets  and  every  move  your  Government  Is 
making  is  devised  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
peace,  and  not  to  prepare  for  war. 

This  flag  Day  celebration  here  In  Rich- 
mond today  Is  typical  at  the  cotintleae  such 
ceremonies  taking  place  throughout  the  world 
honoring  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 
These  celebrations  give  tangible  evidence  of 
our  allegiance  to  our  flag.  And  allegiance 
to  our  flag  indicates  love  of  country  We 
love  America  and  the  Ideals  for  which  she 
stands.  We  love  her  for  what  she  has  given 
us  In  opportunity  to  enrich  our  lives,  to  en- 
Joy  the  freedoms  we  cherish.  We  love  her 
for  the  place  she  holds  In  the  affection  of 
all  mankind,  as  the  land  of  enlightened  lib- 
erty, and  the  champion  of  human  dignity. 
Our  cievotion,  however,  must  be  something 
more  than  an  affectionate  optimism  that 
scnnebow  everything  wiU  work  out  all  right. 
We  must  'aoe  present  la-oblems  with  a  real- 
istic approach  and  with  full  consciouancas 
that  we  must  aU  continue  to  devote  ovr  best 
efforts  to  these  Ideals  IX  they  are  to  survive 
and  prosper.  We  cannot  dose  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  our  stirvlval  will  always  be  threat- 
ened so  long  as  ttkere  are  destructive  ide- 
ologies with  aggrssstvc  tendencies  abroad  in 
the  world. 

We  most  always  remember  that  the  price 
of  the  Inaction  may  ultimately  be  many 
times  greater  than  the  cost  cf  all  the  steps 
we  can  take  to  ^aesexve  our  h^ltage. 

The  events  of  the  past  3  years  of  imeasy 
peace  and  the  reaction  of  the  American 
people  to  these  events  hearten  my  confidence 
that  all  of  us  arc  ready  to  work  as  hard,  as 
tinttedly  and  untiringly  for  peace  as  we  did 
for  victory  In  war. 

Our  experiences  in  the  last  two  great  wata 
have  taught  us  a  lesson  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  heed.  We  are  resolved  to  make 
every  effort  vtiUa  the  time  remains  to  weld 
the  strongest  paaatble  chains  to  keep  in  leash 
the  dogs  of  war.  We  believe  that  a  stroog 
America  can  help  to  prevent  war.  As  a 
naUon  we  will  eontinue  to  take  every  possi- 
ble practical  step  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

We  freely  acknowledge  that  the  problems 
our  generation  will  face  m  the  next  20  years 
may  be  as  great  or  greater  than  those  we  face 
today.  We  must  acknowledge  that  the  sacri- 
fices we  shaU  be  called  upon  to  make  may  t>e 
greater  than  those  we  are  now  making. 
Whatever  the  {voblems,  whatever  the  sacn- 
In  our  remaining  years,  we  gladly 
the  challenges  of  our  destiny.  We 
know  that  everything  we  are,  thst  everything 
we  hope  our  children  to  become  is  at  stake. 
We  dare  not  fail,  lest  drillsatian  suffer  Its 
worst  retrogression  In  all  recorded  history. 

Here  on  this  continent  our  forefathers 
•ctablished  a  system  of  government  and  a 
imy  of  life  which  has  proved  to  be  the  world's 
greatest  contribution  to  human  freedom  and 
the  dignity  of  man.  It  represents  today 
dviliaation's  brightest  pronUae  and  strongest 
hope.     It  must  not  perish. 

May  Ood  give  us  ths  wisdom,  the  courage, 
and  the  determination  to  do  all  things  that 
must  be  done  to  protect  and  preserve  this 
America,  and  to  help  keep  tha  world  at 
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Ur.  B0006  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  all 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  the  inter- 
minable delay  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration In  pajring  the  refunds  to  which 
veterans  are  cntitied  by  reason  of  having 
paid  jvemiums  in  excess  of  the  sums  re- 
quired on  their  national  service  life  in- 
surance. I  also  want  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  confusing 
explanations  and  flimsy  excuses  ad- 
vanced by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  their  failure  to  pay  to  the  veterans 
a  sum  of  approximately  $2,800,000,000 
which  belongs  to  no  one  except  those 
veterans. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  about  2  years  ago.  m 
1947,  when  the  Veterans*  Administration 
first  disclosed  the  fact  that  tremendous 
sums  were  available  for  distribution  in 
the  form  of  refunds  to  those  veterans 
who  are  or  were  for  a  period  of  at  least 
3  months  insured  through  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance.  Shortly  after  that 
initial  announcement,  it  was  stated  that 
actual  payment  would  have  to  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  Supreme  Court 
had  rendered  its  decision  in  the  Zazove 
case.  This,  it  was  stated,  was  so  because 
the  total  Eonount  available  for  refund 
distribution  could  not  be  determined 
until  that  decision  was  rendered.  The 
Supreme  Court  passed  down  its  decision 
in  the  Zazove  case  on  June  14, 1944.  Not 
very  long  thereafter  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration announced  that  the  refund 
pasmaents  would  be  made  to  the  calen- 
dar year  1949.  and  that  the  mechanism 
for  doing  so  was  being  placed  in  opera- 
Uon.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans 
of  America  are  told  that  there  win  be 
further  delay,  but  that  it  is  hoped  that 
their  money  will  be  refunded  to  them  in 
1S50. 

It  must  be  pointed  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  tt  was  known  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration throughout  all  the  period 
prior  to  the  rendering  of  a  decision  in  the 
Zazove  case,  that  some  amount  would  be 
available  for  refund  purposes  irrespec- 
tive of  the  outc(Mne  of  the  Zazove  case. 
That  being  the  case.  I  consider  it  perti- 
nent to  ask  why  there  was  any  need  or 
Justification  for  delay  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  proceeding  with  the 
mechanical  work  necessary  in  prepara- 
tion for  such  a  payment.  If  that  had 
been  done  as  it  should  have  been,  it 
would  then  have  been  necessary  only  to 
apply  the  formula  determined  upon  to 
the  sum  available  for  refund  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  had  been  ren- 
dered. Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  this  not 
done?  And  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
reason  to  believe  that  it  iias  not  yet  been 
done? 
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Durifl«  tb«  pMl  .levtral  weckt  our  Ai* 
t^ntion  luu  rcptftUdljr  b«m  directed  t« 
tiM  f«ct  that  unemplorment  b  tncrrat- 
inc  and  that  tndivtJaul  incumck  are, 
thrrrfore,  decllnttif .  At  thr  name  tima 
th«>  administration  has  repeatedly  ltt> 
aiAted  that  ti .-.  rceewlon  will  be  of  only 
short  duration.  Such  being  the  ca«c.  It 
%tML  there  could  b^  no  more  ap- 
itc  time  from  the  point  of  vle^i  of 
our  national  econom?  than  tha:  these 
life  inauraace  refund-*  should  be  paid 
during  tlllf  very  period  when  they  are 
mast  needed.  Why  then  are  we  told 
that  there  will  be  more  and  more  delay? 

My  friend  and  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Ne\.  York  fMr.  KiatiwcI.  who 
Is  a  veteran  himself,  has  introduced  a 
resolution  stating  that  it  Is  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  Congress  that  these  funds 
shall  in  fact  be  repaid  not  later  than 
October  15.  1M9.  I  sincerely  urge  all 
the  Member?  of  this  House  v^ho  believe 
In  justice  and  fair  play  for  our  veterans 
to  suppor*  this  resolution.  After  the 
resolution  has  been  adopted.  I  further 
urge  the  Members  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  that  there  is  full  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  that  reso- 
lution. And.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  there  is 
any  effort  to  avoid  compliance,  then  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  and  the  vet- 
erans' oJgar.'zations  of  this  Nation 
should  demand  a  fall  accounting  and  a 
complete  report  on  the  existing  situa- 
tion to  ascertain  whether  there  are  rea- 
sons which  have  not  yet  been  disclosed 
for  this  continuing  and  unjustified  pro- 
crastination in  refunding  to  our  vete: an> 
thi-s  tremendous  sum  which  is  in  fact 
theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  a  very  excel- 
lent editorial  on  this  subject  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  21.  1949.  issue  of  the 
Wilmington  Joumal-Every  Evening. 
THrr  ha\t:  w.imB  long  znouch 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  more 
than  a  year  ago  that  refunds  on  OI  llle  In- 
surance were  lawtul.  It  U  only  now  that  the 
Tlwiiiii"  Administration  is  gettuig  down 
•ertavaly  to  the  business  of  preparing  to  pay 
them.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  surprised. 
That's  the  way  that  bureaucracy  customarily 
operates. 

The  veterans.  howeTer.  have  a  legitimate 
complaint  and  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
•re  within  their  rights  In  voicing  It.  The 
Boney  belongs  to  the  aoldlers.  not  the  Gov- 
•mment.  and  it  ought  to  be  distributed  at 
th«  awritest  poaslble  moment.  Such  conald- 
•ratkm*  M  political  adractage  or  impact  on 
the  economy  have  no  place  in  thj  picture. 

It  haa  been  charged  on  more  than  one  oc- 
caaton  that  the  administration,  mindful  ot 
t>ext  year's  congressional  elections,  would  like 
to  withhold  payment  of  refunds  until  some 
time  In  the  Bpring.  That  course  wotald  give 
It  what  amounu  to  a  g2.8U0,000.000  campaign 
fund  and  the  opportunity  to  addreas  it.8elf 
directly  to  the  16.000.000  voteri  who  would  be 
receiving  check*  from  the  OoTernment.  And 
auch  ts  the  nature  of  many  people  that  they 
Would  think  they  were  getting  something  for 
twthff  and  tliat  they  ought  tu  be  cor- 
VMpoaiblfly  p»taful  to  the  party  to  power 
in  Waahtafioa. 

Tot  th«  aalw  of  honeaty  and  integrity  in 
politics  we  hope  that  the  Rcpublicana  in 
Cungrcaa  wUl  continue,  tist.  to  iiisUt  on  the 
paym«it  of  refunds  now  and.  second,  to  keep 
titmrn^rrlng  home  the  point  that  what  the 
vetersMk  wUl  be  receiving  U  due  them  not  out 
of  charity  but  aa  a  OMttcr  al  slniple  Justice 
and  fair  Auancui  dealing. 
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TIm  Rcp«|lk«a  Partr'i  lUipMiibiiHr 
1  to  tli«  Farmer 


IXT»(8I0N  OP  RC&IARKS 
•      I  or 

Ml .  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  Nrw   IIAMPSHIRC 

IN  THE  Hi  )U*<E  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVI8 
Friday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex  end  my  remarks  In  today's 
Record.  I  w  sh  to  include  a  very  able  and 
Informative  address  delivered  today  by 
my  colleai  ue.  the  Honorable  Walt 
HoR.\N-.  of  Vashington.  before  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lican National  Federation  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  dealing  with  American  farm 
policy: 

Tin  tZrCBLlC  iN  P.\2TT'3  RESPONSniLmr  TO  THE 
r-\EMER 

(Speech  of  tl  e  Honorable  Walt  Koran.  Mem- 
ber of  Hou  ie  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Approprlat  oua.  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  tl  e  Young  Republican  National 
Federation  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  June 
24.  1949) 

Here  in  th  t  Promised  Valley  of  Utah,  hal- 
lowed by  th  >  history  of  a  valiant  band  of 
pioneers  to  \  horn  farming  was  more  a  mat- 
ter of  life  a  Id  death  than  one  of  national 
political  polii  y.  It  should  be  a  far  more  simple 
task  to  sort  lut  our  Ideas  regarding  modern 
agrlciilture  tian  it  seems  to  be  back  In  the 
fuss  and  furc  re  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  Is 
good  for  aU  c  f  us.  and  Young  Republicans  in 
particular,  td  meet  in  such  a  place  as  this 
for  our  dellbi  irations  on  matters  of  this  kind. 

It  should  i  ;ertainly  not  be  sensational  for 
me  to  say  t  lat  the  Republican  Party's  re- 
sponsibility o  the  farmer— or  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  i  lolitical  party  or  administration. 
for  that  mat  ter— is  not  In  the  slightest  de- 
gree dlffereni  from  our  responsibility  to  any 
other  group  c  f  Americans  caught  In  the  bight 
lietween  the  tax  .spenders  and  the  tax  col- 
lectors. I  k  low  of  a  political  party  which 
tries  to  prou  Ise  different  things  to  different 
groups  of  pe<  pie — and  right  now  Is  In  a  ter- 
rible stew  tr  ring  to  find  a  way  of  carrying 
out  the  prcm  ises  mode  to  one  without  welsh- 
ing on  the  pi  omises  made  to  another. 

The  first  i  esponslblllty  which  any  group 
owes  to  those  whom  It  would  lead  is  simple, 
atralghtforws  rd  honesty— the  kind  of  honesty 
displayed  by  Jrigham  Young  when  he  told  his 
fellow-pilgrlr  js  their  promLsed  valley  was  to 
be  no  Oardeit  of  Eden  laden  with  self-pro- 
ducing fruits  but  a  land  where  honest  work 
and  efficient  toU  would  reward  them  with 
decent  homea .  abundancy,  and  satisfaction  in 
living.  You  see  here  alMUt  you  the  results 
of  that  work— and  this  valley  became  what 
it  is  without  any  handouts  from  the  great 
white  father   n  Washington. 

We  have  i  duty  to  our  farmers  to  tell 
them  exactly  what  policies  we  feel  should 
kM  followed  111  our  National.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  the  manner  In  which 
those  pollclM  will  affect  them.  Then  we 
should  be  h  mest  enough  to  do  what  we 
have  said  wi  would.  Remember,  back  In 
1945.  when  t  tie  Democrats  told  farmers  to 
sell  their  wlu  nt  at  one  price  on  the  promise 
It  would  go  U)  higher?  Then  they  turned 
around  and  offered  a  30-cent  txinus  to  the 
hoardera  who  held  off  until  the  next  January 
That  waa  pla  u  dlationesty  and  It's  Just  one 
of  the  many  examplea  I  could  cite  where 
farmera  have  been  told  one  thing  and  given 
another. 

The  aaeoQd  thing  «•  owa  to  our  farmers— 
as  we  owe  It  I  u  everyoiM  elae  in  the.ne  United 
Btataa — la  coi  slitency  of  i>ollcy.  During  the 
p«ai  aeverai     can  there  hits  been  uu  such 


thing  in  tb«  Federal  Oovernmant  »%c*ot.  t4 
course.  th«  tas  bill  and  tax  apendlog.  Th«re 
ar«  so  mauy  planners  running  vt  many  dl* 
rectton*  at  unee,  back  In  tiie  hodgepodge  on 
tlM  Potomac,  that  their  glorlouf  achemea 
fraqtMhtly  fall  over  one  another.  Take  juat 
one  eomm'->dltr.  for  inatance,  hoga.  Back  in 
tha  early  post-Aiir  years,  when  the  Democrata 
were  worrying  more  about  the  votea  of  labor 
than  of  farmers,  the  price  controller*  were 
•creaming  for  a  rollback  of  meat  and  farm- 
commodity  prices.  But  those  prices  were 
stlmul.itlng  production  of  hrgs  until,  in  1947. 
the  scarcity  waa  met  and  our  producers  were 
ready  to  export  lard  to  European  countries 
desperately  In  need  of  fats.  The  administra- 
tion said  "No,"  and  In  1948  even  opened  up 
the  United  States  to  unrestricted  Imports  of 
fats  and  oils.  This  glutted  the  domestic 
market  and  had  its  effect  on  all  livestock 
prices.  Because  lard  demands  went  down — 
and  with  it  the  price — packers  had  to  re- 
cover their  los-ses  by  Inc.easlng  the  price  of 
meat  to  the  consumer  and  penalizing  the 
farmer  for  raising  the  heavy  hogs  the  Got- 
ernment  had  said  it  wanted.  Able  econo- 
mists consider  this  series  of  events  to  have 
been  the  prime  mover  in  the  commodity- 
price  drop  which  quickly  extended  to  all 
other  products. 

Another  example  of  Inconsistency  which 
Republicans  should  avoid  Is  found  in  the 
switch  of  the  administration's  over-all  farm 
policy  since  the  elections  of  last  November. 
For  3  months  last  fall.  Democrat  farm  poli- 
ticians roved  across  the  country  preaching 
an  economy  of  abundance.  Apparently  be- 
lieving that  the  philosophies  of  Henry  Wallace 
and  his  crowd  really  had  been  thrown  out  of 
Democrat  thinking,  a  lot  of  farmers  fell  for 
that  line.  Now  what  do  we  have  In  this 
Eighty-flrst  Congress  but  a  resurrection  of 
the  most  rigid  possible  restrictions  on  pro- 
duction. Including  acreage  controls,  unit  pro- 
duction quotas,  and  a  so-called  farm  pro- 
gram which  would  make  the  Income  of  every 
farmer  wholly  dependent  upx)n  the  vagaries 
of  congressional  appropriations  and  taxes, 
collected,  and  taxes  expended.  There  is  not 
one  provision  In  the  Democrat  administra- 
tion's new  farm  program  directed  at  the 
basic  problem  of  making  an  abundance  of 
food  available  to  the  average  city  consumer 
at  a  cost  which  the  consumer  can  afford  to 
pay.  Yet.  under  the  new  scheme,  he  would 
pay  more  than  that  cost,  because  his  taxes 
would  have  to  support  both  the  farmer's 
income  payments  and  the  administrative 
set-up  required  to  supervise  the  whole 
program. 

Fortunately  our  farm  leaders  are  realists 
and  students  of  both  political  and  economic 
history  The  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  has 
objectively  observed  among  other  things; 

1.  That  the  new  farm  program  proposal 
would  unnecessarily  shift  to  government 
decisions,  actions,  and  functions  the  farmer 
could  best  perform  for  himself; 

2  That  It  would  Increase  the  already  large 
staff  of  Federal  employees; 

3.  That  no  stable  estimate  of  the  ultimate 
costs  has  been  made:  and 

4.  That  the  proposed  commodity  priority 
list  is  discriminatory. 

Theirs  is  but  one  observation  that  ahould 
hearten  our  free  American  farmer.  The  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  National  Grange  have  made 
sound  contributions  also. 

Still  another  inconsistency  In  preeent  Dem- 
ocrat p.ilicy  Is  found  in  that  party  s  dcuble- 
crcs^lug  of  American  producers  by  flooding 
our  markets  with  cheap  foreign  products. 
In  a  number  of  instances  this  year,  notably 
with  regard  to  perishable  and  preserved 
fruits  and  TigHaMM.  flali.  and  similar  prod- 
ucu.  the  nemaciala  have  reduced  tariffs  ao 
low  that  American  farmers  and  workers  have 
been  put  out  of  work  by  competition  from 
countnea  havtng  lower  labor  standards.  The 
Republican  Party  iu  the  ElghUeth  Congress 
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«U>  avoid  MMb  MttoM  toy  imtitttiloa 
M  "pMll  poloi"  in  MMMPBattonai  trad* 
lyiWHWU.  TIM  pravMid  Umc  tarta*  would 
BOI  Iw  MdiMMl  MOV  ttoa  pMat  at  whMli 
fonrtCB  gOBWMtWiwi  aovM  w»6m—\\  farm 


m  BrodMcta  produced  by  Aaiartcan  work* 
•n  paM  AflMTtcan  high  wafia. 

Tba  Bapttl>iican*  have  b««i  aoaiitUiit  in 
the  pMt  and  muat  ba  ttmtMmnX  4n  tha 
future  m  holding  to  farm  policias  which  will 
sot  b*  made  imworkable  by  adoption  of  eon- 
IMttlng  policiea  ragardlng  tanffa,  labor,  re- 
aourcc  devatopmant,  banking,  or  tnaatton. 

The  third  raaponalbUtty  of  tba  Bcpublican 
Party  to  the  farmer  la  an  appreciation  of 
the  role  that  agrietilture  piaya  in  our  over* 
all  American  economy  and  the  importance  of 
a  aound  farm  economy  in  maintaining  our 
high  rtandard  of  living.  We  like  to  tmaat 
ab:,ut  Aokcrlcana  being  the  beat  fed.  best 
clothed  people  In  the  world.  Much  of  that 
ha{9y  condition  is  due  to  the  Uemendoua 
natural  )>leaelngs  with  wliich  Almighty  God 
endowed  thia  land  of  ours.  But  a  very 
large  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  industry,  in- 
genuity, and  resourceful  neaa  of  our  farm 
people  who  have  met  a  million  and  one 
probiema  and  aolved  them.  AU  the  vaunted 
wealth  and  complained -of  taxes  owned  and 
paid  by  the  difl  dwellera  of  New  York  City 
and  leaaer  metropolitan  areaa  would  be  wortta- 
leaa  if  our  farm-ra,  miners,  and  forestera, 
all  of  whom  work  with  the  land,  did  not 
create  and  send  to  tlie  cities  the  fooda. 
fibers,  and  minerals  which  made  thoae  thinga 
poaelble. ' 

We  must,  therefore,  see  to  It  that  our 
party's  policies  In  all  fields  of  Federal.  Stata. 
and  local  activity  are  properly  tialanced  by 
an  appreciation  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  sound  farm  economy  aa  the  l>asia  of  our 
prosperity. 

In  order  to  carry  out  that  responsibility, 
we  must  maintain  policies  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor  which  wUl  make  it  worth  while  for 
ttia  farmer  to  produce  the  things  America 
needa  to  eat  and  wear.  This  means.  t>asically, 
that  we  should  stop  talking  about  phony 
price  aystema  tiaaed  on  high— and  higher 
taiea.  controto — and  more  contrda,  and  de- 
Tote  our  efforta  toward  reducing  the  ezcesaiva 
»iM^  xnoimtlng  costa  of  proces&ing  and  trana- 
portation  and  marketing  which  today  are 
diltfly  responsible  for  the  high  pricca  the 
oonaumer  must  pay  for  food  in  the  market. 

With  the  highest  average  wage  earned  l>y 
any  people  In  the  world,  with  the  greatest 
per  capita  production  of  fooda  and  fibers  cA 
any  country  m  the  world.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense  to  claim  there  are  many  Ameri- 
cans who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  farmer — 
dtrectly— a  fair  price  for  their  dally  needs. 
We  do  have  some  crops  whldi  have  been  over- 
expanded  because  of  Government  demands 
for  foreign  relief  and  which  muat  t>e  ad- 
justed to  a  realistic  peacetime  level.  The 
and  og  pramlmn  payments  and  obvious  soU 
aepfctlBa  wni  autoraaticany  care  for  much 
of  this.  For  the  re«t.  we  should  beftn  to 
explore  Immediately  the  realm  of  new  lisea 
for  some  of  these  products — s  task  In  whldi 
private  piuceasors.  marketer*  and  farmer  or- 
ganixationa  abooid  be  talcing  the  lead  wltli 
such  assistance  aa  Is  necessary  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  educational  Institutions.  Then 
^«  hav*  ar*^****  job  to  do.  which  most  Kater- 
Icana  have  alinoat  forgotten  how  to  do  tn 
the  years  of  wartime  shortages.  We've  foa  to 
kam  again  bow  to  sell  what  we  pradoes. 
Tbat  Is  true  not  only  at  the  farmer  tnit  of 
atai»%  every  kind  of  producer  of  gooda^ 
•vtaBMbUas.  furniture,  dothing  and  evry» 
thing  else. 

We've  got  to  learn  bow  to  acU  again,  nn- 
IMB  we  decide  we'd  ratbar  fatti  bava  tha  Gov- 
•mment  take  over  all  dtstrttmtlaa  eg  any 
product  as  soon  aa  buyer  resistance  sets  in. 
If  th«  Federal  Oovemnnent  would  only  set 
and  adhere  to  some  policies  toward  buslnesa 
wtalcb  would  encourage  coatintied  acUvtty 
and  employment  m  Industry,  wblcb  would 
give  reasonable  fair  protection  to  domsstic 


ipetition,  and 
wbleh  would  radves  Um  aosc  o<  government 
io  tbst  BKira  tas  mamt  aouid  remain  in  th« 
ws  would  have  very  ilttia 
th«  average  eity-dwsU- 
lag  aeaMMMr-iaspayer  cx^uid  afford  to  pay  a 
fair  prtat  for  bis  food  and  clothing. 

In  eootraal  to  tba  program  of  ««MMllad 
•cardtf ,  blftMr  taaas.  and  mors  etmttttm.  of- 
fered by  the  I>mccrat  admlnlatratkm  to  tba 
■gbty-flrat  Congress,  tba  Bt-publlcan  Party 
could,  with  conalsuncy  of  principle,  adopt 
an  eigbt-polBt  program  for  disposition  of 
apparent  aurplusss  of  farm  prodtietloo : 

1.  Convarslon  oC  grains  and  other 
starchas  into  alcobol  for  production  of  tilgh- 
grade  motor  ftiela. 

2.  I>veiopment  of  chemurgical  Industries, 
located  in  rural  areaa.  to  be  owned  and  con- 
troUed  largely  by  farmers  themselvsa— we've 
made  real  starts  on  tx>th  of  these;  let's  con- 
tinue the  good  work. 

3.  Government  stock-piling  of  storabla 
foods,  feeds,  and  fibers  for  national  aectirtty 
and  as  a  rcanc  to  stabiliae  livestock  produc- 
Uon.  •^ 

4.  Adherence  to  the  "peril  point"  to  hold- 
ing tariffs  at  domestic  parity  price  levels — 
let's  tell  the  farmers  of  America  what  the 
since-rescinded  work  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress really  meant  In  terms  of  their  protec- 
tion. 

5.  Exports  of  surphis  American  farm  prod- 
ucts under  Govemnaent  subsidy  to  nations 
otherwise  unable  to  finance  such  purchaaes. 

6.  Improvement  of  piocesslng.  storage,  and 
distribution  of  farm  prodneta.  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  the  price  the  farmer  receives 
and  the  price  consumers  pay  for  such  goods. 
In  the  face  of  mounting  transportation  and 
h^pdUwg  easts,  this  is  the  most  Important 
single  problem  tn  agriculture  today,  and  it  te 
rec^Tlng  scant  attention  firom  the  Federal 
Government  today.  Waetlltlrs  and  personnel 
to  achieve  these  results  slieady  exist  in  the 
Department  of  Agrietilture;  yet.  the  so-called 
Brannan  plan  Ignores  them. 

7.  Antboriae  spedai  sales  campaigBS  with 
MBtstanee  of  Department  of  Agitewlture 
when  any  perishable  commodity  becomes  in 
temporary  taws  at  demand.  This  could  in- 
clude special  consMcraftlon  In  such  diversion 
methods  as  tbe  school -Innch  program,  local 
relief  needs,  and  foreign  relief.  This  has 
been  smxiasfiiUy  dooc  m  the  past. 

8.  Divlag  Vbm  period  of  transttkm  away 
from  a  regtanented  farm  economy,  onder  a 
program  of  full  utilization  of  farm  commodl- 
tisa.  eontmue  provtekms  of  existing  farm- 
aid  laws. 

Above  all  else.  It  should  be  tbe  attitude 
and  the  policy  cf  the  BepKhlkan  Party  that 
any  and  all  forms  of  Fsdsra]  farm  assistance, 
whether  as  price  supports,  sulsldles.  income 
payments,  ta  whatever  yaa  may  care  to  call 
tbem.  aban  be  eonaldarad  as  available 
crutches,  to  bs  tvsd  wbcs.  as  and  if  nec- 
essary, not  aa  pcraMBent  stFatt-Jackets  to 
encvmatjer  and  ultimately  control  oar  entira 
farm  economy. 

A  Bepuhllean  farm  program  most  be  one 
tinder  which  It  will  tM  profitable  for  farmers 
to  produce  and  under  wblcb  consumers  wUI 
be  able  and  wUUng  Ito  pay  a  ttix  price  for 
farm  laodoeta.  Tbara  mast  be  no  ceiling 
on  opportunity  for  farmers  and  no  stifling 
of  their  amtatkm  or  entbuatsam  lor  abtm< 
dance. 

of  tbe  American  faiwMr  is  aa 
a  political  problcM. 


tba  eoocDBMr. 

His  dignity  still  lies  tn  service  to  Americans 
tbrougb  as  free  an  American 


It  is  our  RafutMaan  r^tp^riMhifr  V.  tba 
Amerioan  farmar.  Ite  hami^'^u  ;>f.i..i'  in 
truth  tt  la  alio  our  ffpoanibiltty  to  th^^- 
sands  of  SMS  mm  of  •MtHf^and  achlsvemant 
la  the  Oepartmant  of  Agrlaultttrs  Itaetf— 
vhoM  talanta  are  ctwrewUf  IpMrcd  by  tba 
administration.  It  la  oar  Mapor ' 
apQMlMlHy  to  make  mm  of  si i  tba 
tastad  naaas  our  AaMrteao  esperiaoea  baa 
davaloptd.  Mow  Is  tba  tlma— and  tbU  U  tba 
place. 


The  Freedom  of  tke  Past  'ra  Aacriea 


It  Is  time  thst  we  looked  twice  at  tbe  pro- 
posals of  tba  tax  spender* — since  there  ia 
%  clear  waste  in  merely  respreadlng  that 
wblcb  la  eoilccted  m  taxsa.  It  U  time  wa 
qxike  ont  af '"«^  these  tax  speiidtng  experi- 
ments. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH.  JR. 

or  PrXNSTI-VAW.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPP.ESENTATIVIS 
Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  HIK5H  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  valuable 
contribirtlons  made  by  CongresswMnan 
Prahces  p.  Eoltoh.  of  Ohio,  to  dlsctis- 
sions  and  debate  on  the  important  ques- 
tions which  come  before  us  in  Congress. 
I  have  followed  her  activities  with  un- 
usual Interest  and  upon  many  occasions 
sought  her  ad\ice  and  help  When  Mrs. 
BoLTOH  speaks  all  of  us  lend  an  atten- 
tive ear  and  are  rewarded  by  clear,  sound, 
and  forthright  presentation  on  the  sub- 
ject under  ctxisideration.  I  would  like 
at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  a 
thoughtful  and  interesting  speech  by  our 
able  colleague. 

I  was  attracted  by  a  three-column 
siM^ad  in  the  Sunday  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  reporting  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Bolton  before  the  national  con- 
vention of  Beta  Sigma  Phi,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  Saturday  last.  Of  esijecial  in- 
terest was  her  statement: 

Ninety-one  minion  citizens  have  no  adtzlt 
»wj>mrimnt^  Whatever  with  Republican  admm- 
IstraUoD  of  national  affairs.  •  •  •  Then, 
the  IPederal  Government,  living  within  its 
annual  Income,  balanced  the  budget.  •  •  • 
There  were  no  pay-roll  tax  reductiona  made 
by  emptoyera  of  labor.  •  •  •  Tbe  work- 
ers collected  all  they  earned  •  •  •  and 
saved  or  spent  It — aa  they  chose. 

It  was  truly  a  remarkable  address.  It 
highlighted  the  d?\elopments  of  our 
country  during  the  last  100  years.  It 
traced  in  detail  the  contributions  which 
wom«in  have  made  to  our  economic  and 
cultural,  our  social  and  political  life.  It 
eThlbited  and  pictorial! zed  the  change 
that  has  slowly  engulfed  the  administra- 
tion of  our  national  affairs,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  two  last  decades. 

Mrs.  Bolton  s  address  made  me  reallre 
that  as  Americans  we  have  never  before 
had  such  compelling  reasons  to  analyze 
the  operation  of  the  Pederal  Government 
In  order  to  Insure  and  protect  our  pri- 
vate lives,  privileges  and  iM'operty  against 
further  encroachments.  She  pointed  up 
the  proposition  that  as  never  before — 
the  American  people  will  have  to  deal 
with  economic  conflicts  on  a  scale  hither- 
to onknovn. 

Cautioning  her  audience  that  tbe  role 
of  Government  axrtivities  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  people  themselves  rather 
than  by  their  pubJx  officials,  she  indicated 
that  the  valine  of  government  sbould  lie 
not  in  what  tbe  party  in  power  does  or 
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fails  in  doing — to  s&tisfy  some  minority 
group  or  interest — but  rather  that  the 
true  value  of  government  rests  upon  a 
rationalized  program  predicated  upon 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

That  all  Members  of  this  Cor^ress  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  and 
sagacity  which  FtAnczs  Bolton  addressed 
to  this  question.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  her  speech  in  the  Rkcord, 
and  by  permission  granted.  I  include  it 
herewith  : 

Ifad&me  President,  honored  guesu.  mem- 
ben  oi  the  International  executlre  ooimcll. 
■Mnnbers  of  the  CleTeland  council,  and  of  the 
Ohio  membership  gathered  here,  you  have 
<k>ne  me  a  very  great  honor  in  asking  me 
to  Join  you  this  evening  and  I  have  come  on 
from  Washington  with  a  very  keen  sense  of 
the  prlvUege  you  have  given. 

As  the  Congress  was  not  in  seaslon  yester- 
day I  was  able  to  take  the  afternoon  plane 
rather  than  one  of  the  later  trains.  It  was 
a  smooth  flight — though  there  was  a  mist 
over  th*  earth.  Delightfully  relaxed  I  let 
myself  go  into  that  delicious  region  that  Is 
neither  sleep  nor  waking,  wondering  what 
I  might  say  to  you  that  you  would  want  to 
hear. 

Suddenly  an  Idea  Intruded  Itself.  How 
wonderful  If  you.  who  constitute  such  a 
■plendld  cross-cut  of  younger  womanhood, 
would  make  an  address  to  me.  Then  I  would 
really  know  what  Is  In  your  minds,  and  hav- 
ing learned.  I  could  expend  my  energies 
more  effectively  to  achieve  for  you  and  yours 
•omethlng  nearer  to  your  hearts'  desire. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  I  represent  only 
this  great  cosmopolitan  Twenty-second  Dis- 
trict, but  with  only  nine  women  In  the  Con- 
gress, each  of  us  feels  a  responsibUity  toward 
all  the  women  of  America — and  we  need  to 
kTiow  what  they  are  thinking,  feeling,  and 
dreaming. 

Suddenly  another  idea  took  its  place — a 
tfrtlghtfully  gay  one.  I  thought  Perhaps  It 
wonld  be  more  interesting  for  everyone  If  I 
made  no  formal  talk  at  aU.  but  just  pre- 
sented myself  here  before  you  and  said: 
Ladles — your  Congresswoman.  What  Is  there 
you  would  like  to  know  about  the  much  that 
lias  come  under  my  observation  In  the  9 
years  since  I  was  first  given  the  great  honor 
of  going  to  Washington  as  the  Representa- 
tive of  this  great  district?" 

Just  about  then  we  biimped  Into  Pltts- 
Imrgb.  and  both  ideas  were  left  behind  aome- 
wbsre  on  that  hilltop — and  before  I  knew 
what  was  happening  my  blessed  Cleveland 
was  opening  Its  arms  to  me. 

I  And  myself  in  a  delightfully  gay  mood, 
friends — more  happy  than  I  can  tell,  to  run 
•way  from  what  Is  the  mo«t  wearing  session 
I  have  yet  experienced,  into  this  utterly 
delightful  atmosphere.  It  is  so  good  to  sit 
down  with  you,  to  break  bread  with  all  of 
you — some  of  you  the  daughters  of  my  girl- 
hood friends.  When  your  gray  hairs  spell 
out  as  many  years  as  mine  do.  you  will  know 
just  how  delightful,  how  heart-warming, 
such  an  experience  is. 

Several  letters  I  had  from  Miss  Vormelker 
and  Iflss  Spengler  made  me  feel  as  though 
It  would  be  quite  m  keeping  with  your  mood 
If  I  came  In  blue  Jeans,  with  a  bucket,  pick, 
abovel,  and  sieve.  Though  perhaps  my  great 
grandmother's  brown  cotton-market  dress 
woul     have  been  more  seemly. 

What  days  those  were,  friends — those  and 
t  ic  days  of  our  early  Ohio  towns.  How  much 
w*  women  of  today  owe  to  those  pioneer 
women  whose  courage  never  seemsd  to  falter 
no  matter  what  their  privations,  no  matter 
what  their  trials. 

The  men  were  wonderful,  of  course,  hewing 
their  way  westward  from  the  coast,  trekking 
out  across  the  plsins  and  over  the  mountains. 
But  what  cotirags  it  took  Jiut  to  go  alotxg; 


what  couragii  and  what  love.  Yes,  they 
were  empire  builders,  those  old  boys, 
but  what  of  ;he  women  who  left  the  newly 
achieved  con  fort  and  safety  of  the  rocky 
New  England  coasts  In  ox  carts  and  covered 
wagons,  on  horseback  and  afoot,  adventur- 
ing with  th  fir  men — out  across  the  Al- 
leghenies,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys — 
out  across  the  plains  toward  the  land  of 
the  setting  su  n. 

I'm  glad  I  1  lave  some  of  their  blood  in  my 
veins. 

What  a  mlr  icle  this  is — this  America.  Not 
In  all  the  5,0(  0  years  of  recorded  history  has 
man  built  so  great  a  Nation  In  so  short  a 
time.  Why.  t  isn't  200  years  yet  since  we 
w?re  fighting  the  Indians. 

It  woulc*  tH  fascinatingly  interesting,  but 
Impossible  In  one  evening,  to  recapture  even 
in  part  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  100  years.  Can  you  Imagine 
wolves  chasiig  after  your  sleigh  right  on 
Euclid  Aven  le — where  Trinity  Cathedral 
stands  today? 

Alas,  most  of  you  are  too  young  to  have 
seen  the  Sunc  ay  cutter  races  under  the  arch 
of  great  elms  hetween  Perry  Street  (Twenty- 
first)  and  Caje  Avenue  (Forty-sixth)  on  Eu- 
clid Avenue. 

No.  we  can'  recapture  the  past  or  evaluate 
the  changes- -even  the  changes  of  the  last 
two  decades.  Everything  moves  so  terribly 
fast  these  days.  But  believe  it  or  not,  it 
was  less  thai  15  years  ago  that  a  Govern- 
ment order  fo  rbade  the  purchase  or  the  con- 
struction of  a  ly  military  planes  with  a  flying 
range  of  mors  than  300  miles.  It  was  pre- 
sumed the.^'e  would  be  no  need  In  time  of 
war  for  a  pli  ine  to  travel  more  than  that 
distance  fron  its  carrier  or  its  land-based 
terminal. 

Just  300  miles — the  distance  from  Cleve- 
land to  Cincinnati.  And  today  our  planes 
make  nonstop  flights  around  the  world.  To- 
day the  brawn  and  brain  of  our  own  Cleve- 
land people  nialce  possible  a  speed  of  some- 
thing a  little  more  or  less  than  1.000  miles 
ar  hour.  And  thousands  of  women  work 
in  those  facte  ries. 

What  fantastic  changes  there  have  been 
since  that  Suaday  afternoon  at  Seneca  Falls 
in  1848  when  a  group  of  women  were  unable 
to  unlock  the  little  church  where  they  were 
to  hold  the  fir  it  meeting  to  discuss  the  rights 
of  women  ard  a  gallant  husband  climbed 
through  a  tiansom  and  opened  wide  the 
doors. 

I  would  llk(  to  spend  time  on  some  of  the 
achievements  of  American  women  in  the 
100  years  tha ;  have  passed  since  then — but 
time  does  not  permit. 

Suffice  it  tc  say  that  none  of  us  are  un- 
mindful of  th !  unremitting  toil  women  have 
put  in  to  rectify  inequalities,  to  balance  in- 
equities and  ti )  make  right  the  injustices  that 
seem  to  have  seen  the  lot  of  women  even  in 
the  Western  V  or  Id.  Surely  woman  has  come 
of  age  in  America  today.  She  lias  taken  her 
place  in  ever]  form  of  gainful  employment, 
and  stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sions— as  doct  }rs.  lawyers,  scientists.  Journal- 
ists, businessv  omen.  In  such  professions  as 
nursing,  teact  ing,  home  economics  and  mer- 
chandising sh»  has  truly  pioneered  the  way. 

That  100  yeirs  is  over,  another  has  begun, 
one  in  which  <  ^omen  must  assume  a  far  more 
responsible  roi  e,  moving  out  into  the  creative 
work  that  a«  alts  their  doing — shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  men. 

These  are  ntomentous  days  we  are  living, 
friends — days  when  I  sometimes  feel  I  have 
forgotten  hoir  to  laugh— days  when  the 
thought  of  th»  almost  terrible  privilege  this 
great  Twenty-  lecond  District  has  given  me  is 
never  out  of  r  ly  mind. 

There^s  sttl  so  much  that  needs  doing,  so 
Infllnltely  mu(  h  that  must  be  done.  What  of 
Ota  wee  ones-  -and  our  children— our  youth? 
What  of  the  a  en  and  women  in  our  factories 


and  mines  and  fields?    What  of  our  aged,  our 
disabled,  our  Indigent:  what  of  all  of  these? 

There  is  so  much  that  must  be  done  in 
education,  health,  medication,  nursing,  old 
age. 

Then  turn  to  the  terrible  problem  of  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Government  spending.  Govern- 
ment regulations.  Government  regimentation. 

We  are  squarely  up  against  the  question  of 
how  to  manage  the  public  debt,  how  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  money  which  each  day  is 
taken  out  of  the  earnings  of  our  people  for 
the  support  of  the  Gargantua  of  governments 
which  has  been  built  up. 

I  know,  as  you  do.  that  taxes  are  paid 
in  the  sweat  and  toil  of  all  who  labor — 
in  the  mines,  mills,  and  factories,  on  the 
farms.  In  the  countlnghouses.  and  the  marts 
of  trade. 

But  even  these  problems  shrink  when  one 
thinks  of  the  horrors  of  the  two  World  Wars 
through  which  many  of  us  have  lived.  Surely 
peace  is  all  that  matters.  Yet  how  to  build 
peace?  With  what  material  and  what  tools? 
I  ask  you  in  deep  earnestness,  may  not  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world,  yes,  the 
very  future  of  mankind  on  earth,  rest  upon 
the  ability  of  this,  our  America,  to  remain 
solvent? 

What  of  the  human  problems  we  have 
not  yet  solved,  such  as  labor  and  manage- 
ment, tinemplo]rment,  and  housing? 

What  of  our  relations  with  other  nations, 
what  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements?  What  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  the  At- 
lantic Pact,  the  military-assistance  agree- 
ment? 

These  are  the  problems  continually  before 
me — these  and  more  are  my  constant,  deep 
concern  as  the  late  hours  of  the  evening 
burn  Into  the  early  hours  of  morning  as 
I  read  and  study  and  ask  for  guidance, 
that  I  may  not  fall  those  who  have  sent 
me,  one  of  nine  women,  to  the  Congress 
of  these  glorious,  eager,  valiant  United  States. 

Yes,  it  is  a  hundred  years  since  that  event- 
ful' meeting  at  Seneca  Falls,  a  hundred  years 
since  that  day  in  1849  when  a  worklngman 
out  In  California — out  beyond  the  wilder- 
ness— rode  Into  Sutters  Port  with  a  handful 
of  shiny  dust  particles — and  all  the  country 
went  wild  with  the  news  of  gold. 

One  hundred  years,  but  what  stupendous 
changes  have  come  to  pass  In  that  short 
span — a  century  which  has  witnessed  the 
growth  of  our  simple  economy  Into  a  vast 
and  powerful  nation  and  the  coming  Into 
being  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

As  we  can't  go  into  the  deUlls  of  the  swift 
process  of  our  growth  as  a  nation,  and  as 
fundamental  principles  have  more  than 
usual  Importance  In  these  days,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  on  some  of  these  funda- 
mentals and  relate  them  a  little  to  the 
problems  that  we  face  today. 

Go  back  with  me  for  a  glance  at  our  amaz- 
ing founding  fathers  who,  after  much  mental 
pulling  and  tugging  among  themselves,  finally 
agreed  on  the  principle  that  a  people  to 
remain  free  must  be  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  an  overpowering  central  authority.  To 
this  end  our  Constitution  was  written  to 
provide  that  the  Central  Government  should 
have  only  such  powers  as  were  specifically 
granted  to  It  by  "We.  the  people." 

Moreover,  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
by  working  out  the  principle  of  dividing  the 
very  power  of  power,  gave  us  the  protection 
of  freedom  on  which  our  country  was  built. 
That  principle  recognized  that  if  the  same 
man  or  men  make  the  laws,  execute  them, 
and  interpret  them,  despotism  results.  So 
they  gave  us  a  three-ln-one  formula:  the 
leglfilatlve.  the  executive,  and  the  Judicial 
branches  of  government,  our  well-known 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  and  clearly 
set  It  forth. 

Now  let  us  think  for  a  minute  of  tha 
two      seemingly      conflicting      philoeophles, 
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theories,  or  doctrines  adhered  to  by  the  vari- 
ous founding  fathers,  which  brought  into 
being  the  two  great  political  parties  of  our 
country  . 

I  say  "seemingly  conflicting"  because  I 
believe  that  they  do  not  really  conflict  at 
all  but  merely  act  upon  each  other  as  two 
opposing  teams  in  a  tug  of  war.  They  are 
good  for  each  other.  They  allow  for  a  flex- 
ing of  our  mental  mxiscles. 

The  first  of  these  doctrines  was  held  by 
the  Federalists  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
other  was  advocated  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  followers. 

The  Hamlltonlan  theory  held  that :  By  and 
large  the  great  mass  of  people  cannot  be 
trusted  to  govern  themselves  benevolently; 
that  In  the  at)sence  of  a  strong,  enlightened 
leadership,  a  pure  democracy  or  the  so- 
called  democratic  spirit,  gets  out  of  hand 
and  degenerates  into  mob  rule. 

It  was  held  that  because  our  country  had 
seemingly  unlimited  space  and  resotures 
within  which  to  grow  and  expand,  that  the 
States  must  more  and  more  prepare  them- 
selves, through  a  strong  but  not  dominating 
central  power,  to  l>ecome  a  united  group  of 
sovereign  entitles,  speaking  (to  a  skeptical, 
doubting  world)  as  a  strong  union  of  free 
States. 

It  was  through  the  wisdom  and  dogged 
determination  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  you 
will  remember,  that  our  national  banking 
system  came  into  being. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  spoke 
out  in  favor  of  a  strong,  enlightened  central 
authority.  It  was  a  doctrine  which  held 
that  "That  country  is  best  governed,  which 
is  least  governed,"  a  doctrine  that  allowed 
lor  unlimited  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Individual  to  push  forward  in  any  chosen 
venture  as  hard  and  as  fast  as  he  was  ca- 
pable of  doing— to  the  end  of  satisfying 
his  thirst  or  his  passion  for  Individual  ex- 
pression In  Invention,  time-saving  devices, 
industry,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences — yes, 
even  to  his  own  destruction,  sometimes. 
(How  that  untempered  human  zeal  Is  finally 
checked  by  the  people  themselves  and  by 
laws,  makes  another  story.) 

This  was  the  doctrine  which  Invoked  the 
principle  of  the  delegation  of  power,  wherein 
the  community  selected  one  out  of  Its  num- 
ber, sent  him  to  the  national  legislature,  as 
they  had  sent  their  elected  representatives 
to  the  local  and  State  governments,  there 
to  exercise  his  God-given  will  and  conscience 
In  making  law  for  the  country. 

This  was  the  Republican  form  of  govem- 
ment,  but  we  see  that  in  truth  we  have  a 
democracy  within  a  Republic;  it  Is  the  will 
of  the  majority  expressing  its  preference  for 
individual  delegates.  And  what  must  those 
delegates  to  the  Central  Government  do: 
Compromise  with  one  another  in  the  making 
of  laws,  because  collectively  the  delegates 
represent  all  the  minority  groups  and  all 
the  special-Interest  groups  of  all  the  people 
throughout  the  land. 

The  second  and  seemingly  opposing  doc- 
trine was  advanced  by  the  beloved  Thomas 
Jefferson — a  doctrine  known  as  Jeffersonlan 
democracy — often  referred  to  today  as 
"Btates-rlghtlsm." 

Here  was  the  great  genius  beliind  much  of 
the  wording  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  speaking  out  loudly  for  the 
reservation  of  power  from  the  central  au- 
thority, speaking  out  in  defense  of  the  ma- 
jority within  a  community,  which  consti- 
tuted the  Individuality  or  the  character  of 
that  community  or  State. 

Prom  the  pen  of  Thomas  Jefferson  came 
these  dynamic  words:  "The  sum  total  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  common  people  la  the 
greatest  force  on  earth." 

His  was  the  philosophy  that  denumded  pro- 
tection for  the  great  vocal  majority  of  the 


people — with  special  warning  against  a 
powerful  minority  that  might  exert  Itself 
throtigh  the  Central  Government  •  •  •  It 
was  a  doctrine  of  srleldlng  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  with  little  or  no  concern  for  the 
minority  group,  even  though  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  minorities  might  well  constitute 
a  great  plurality  of  the  whole. 

Here,  seemingly.  In  the  name  of  protect- 
ing the  majority  within  the  individual  sov- 
ereign SUtes,  was  the  great  deterrent  to  ex- 
pansion of  the  central  power. 

Can  we  not  see  that  these  opjxssing  phi- 
losophies are  Indeed  check  mates  one  to  the 
other — that  instead  of  regarding  them  as 
IrreconcUable  confLct  In  our  minds,  they 
should  be  looked  upon  as  necessary  correc- 
tives to  the  tmbrldled  wlU  of  man. 

Does  not  our  history  show  that  both  of 
these  doctrines  can  be  used  rightly  to  oiar 
advantage,  or  wrongly  to  our  disadvantage? 
We  might  sum  up  by  saying  that  adherence 
to  the  first  doctrine  could  be  called  the 
great  motivlating  force  to  Invention  and  sci- 
ence and  vast  property  development,  while 
the  other  Is  a  protection  to  the  human  rights 
and  Individual  freedoms. 

Can  we  say  that  either  one  should  take 
priority  over  the  other?  Can  we  grow  with- 
out either?  First  and  foremost  we  are 
fellow  humans  struggling  with  existence  it- 
self; next  we  are  Americans,  heirs  to  the 
most  sacred  Constitution  ever  penned  by 
human  hand;  next  we  are  partisans,  advo- 
cates of  this  doctrine  or  that,  not  competing 
with  each  other,  but  pulling  against  each 
other  so  as  to  steer  the  middle  course. 

It  was  under  the  principles  of  rugged  Indi- 
vlduallsm  as  enunciated  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton that  those  who  built  this  Nation  pushed 
back  Its  horizons,  dragged  In  its  foothills  and 
the  oceans,  built  roads,  highways,  wester- 
ways  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  They  knew  that 
this  continent  comprehended  aU  the  good- 
ness of  life — and  out  of  the  fullness  thereof 
gave  birth  to  what  we  now  call  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  In  these  United  States. 

I  am  afraid,  friends,  that  with  consider- 
able unwisdom  we  have  dej>arted  both  po- 
litically and  economically  from  the  form  of 
government  laid  down  by  those  who  founded 
this  Nation. 

The  great  current  phase  of  Government 
spending,  of  bureaucracy,  of  regulations,  li- 
censes, and  controls,  at  the  enormity  of  tax- 
ation which  so  heavily  burdens  our  people 
today— all  seem  to  have  emerged  during  the 
years  following  the  world-wide  economic  de- 
pression in  the  late  20 's. 

It  was  In  the  year  1933  that  the  leadership 
abandoned  the  long  historically  established 
principle  of  making  our  Federal  Government 
live  within  its  income. 

It  Is  a  long  time  since  members  of  a  ma- 
jority party  In  Congress  have  heard  them- 
selves bluntly  admonished  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  as  they  were  In  the  days  of  Re- 
publican Speaker  Joe  Cannon,  who  In  can- 
dor frankly  said: 

"If  you  fellovrs  want  these  appropria- 
tions— this  pork  barrel,  this  fat  frying — and 
you  want  that  battleship  to  defend  the  coun- 
try at  the  same  time — then  you  wUl  have  to 
give  up  the  log-roiling  and  these  appropria- 
tions for  post  oflices. 

"You  cannot  have  both!  This  Nation  has 
got  to  live  within  its  budget!" 

A  BepubUcan  pay-as-you-go  method  of 
conducting  our  Federal  economy  is  actuaUy 
something  which  62J  percent — or  more  than 
91.000.000  of  our  texpaylng  citizens  know 
nothing  about.  Their  adult  experience  be- 
gan after  the  Republicans  were  put  out  of 
oOoe.  and  the  tax-tax,  spend-^>end  deficit 
financing  methods  of  the  New  Deal  took  over. 
Let  me  sa:  right  here  that  in  the  matter 
of  adult  experience.  I  will  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  respect  for  the  power,  the  strength. 


the  will,  and  the  ambition  of  youth.  But  I 
am  one  who  believes  that  If  we  are  to  keep 
our  feet  on  the  ground  as  individuals  and  as 
a  Nation  we  need  to  temper  enthusiasm  smd 
inexperience  with  the  judgment  that  comes 
from  years  of  experience. 

Think  with  me  of  the  profound  signifi- 
cance of  this  one  fact: 

Today  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  there  Is  but  one  Elepublican 
Member  of  that  great  body  who  has  any  first- 
hand knowledge  or  experience  whatsoever 
under  a  "stay  within  the  budget"  Republican 
administration.  That  lone  Republican,  Sen- 
ator VANDFNBrac,  Is  but  one  of  the  8  United 
States  Senators  out  of  a  total  of  96  whose 
service  antedated  the  coming  into  power  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  Its  New  Deal  orgy 
of  deficit  spending. 

As  for  the  House  of  Representatives  today, 
there  are  but  35  Representatives  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  the  economy  of  Re- 
publican governmental  administration — aU 
the  remaining  400  having  come  to  Congress 
at  some  time  during  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Many  of  our  new  Members  of  the  Hoiise 
were  mere  children  when  the  Honorable 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  succeeded  to  the  Pres- 
idency and  they  know  no  other,  at  first-liand, 
as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation. 

Out  of  the  total  of  435  members,  there  are 
today  174  with  but  214  years  of  congressional 
legislative  experience,  and  95  of  these  have 
but  5  months'  experience  to  their  credit. 

It  Is  always  well  to  remember  that 
throughout  the  early  thirties  the  Congress 
was  concerning  Itself  almost  entirely  with 
the  enactment  of  emergency  measures — 
PWAs.  CWA's.  WPA's.  REA,  FEBA,  and  a 
veritable  multitude  of  alphabetical  admin- 
istrations tliat  were  conoemed  with  abating 
the  effects  of  the  so-called  depression  days. 
The  congressional  acts  of  tliat  day  which 
were  then  written  into  public  laws  were  aU 
supposedly  temporary  measxires,  but  I  have 
noted  for  years  past  that  in  the  main  the 
Congress  has  concerned  Itself  not  with  the 
restoration  of  those  principles  and  those 
policies  that  niade  this  counUy  great,  but 
with  the  extension  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  administrations  and  the  services  that 
were  allegedly  set  up  merely  to  combat  the 
depression. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated,  and 
by  competent  authorities,  that  1  out  of  every 
12  persons  in  the  country  today  in  some  man- 
ner or  other  derives  all  or  a  large  part  of  his 
income  from  the  Federal  Government. 

(Nora. — TTie  total  sum  of  people  receiving 
Government  aid,  all  or  In  part,  is  12.000.000. 
This  Includes  besides  the  2.500.000  people  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll,  at  home  and  abroad, 
those  In  the  armed  services,  the  mUlions  of  • 
farmers  who  receive  soil -conservation -pay- 
ment checks  and  subsidy  payments,  veterans, 
clvil-serviee  pensioners,  those  on  the  rolls 
of  Social  Security,  and  the  old-age  pension- 
ers In  the  various  States.) 

Just  look  at  what  tills  means  to  the 
American  farmer  who  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  raising  the  fat,  the  food, 
and  the  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  our  143.- 
000.000  people.  There  are  In  rotmd  num- 
bers 6,000,000  farmers  In  the  country.  So 
by  some  simple  arithmetic  it  seems  to  mean 
that  every  farmer  in  America  Is  Iseing  called 
upon  to  fximlsh  food  for  two  of  these  pay 
rollers. 

Let  me  put  It  this  way.  If  there  are  25 
people  living  In  your  block,  or  vicinity,  or 
apartment  house,  those  25  people  are  sup- 
porting two  people  who  are  either  on  tha 
Federal  pay  roll  or  are  in  some  degree  deriv- 
ing their  Income  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Now  I  can  understand  that  In  time  of  eco- 
nomic depression — or  when  there  is  a  great 
overproduction  of  -goods — that  it  is  wise  to 
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take  people  out  at  the  production  lines  and 
ywt  tlMoi  tnto  aertioe  work — eo  as  not  to 

■■iBlBte  tto  li%ti  ii  prodoctkxi. 

iNoTS. — Anything  naanproAMavs,  mch  as 
beauty  •bops  or  tiTj-cltmaOB^  OTtabUBbmenu 

or  Government   projects.) 

By  the  same  token.  howeTcr.  tent  It  equally 
true  that  In  times  ot  underproduction  svtch 
••  we  have  been  experiencing  In  these  past 
fvurs.  It  would  be  sanity  to  take  people  cut 
of  Ooremment  service  and  off  the  Federal 
pay  rolls?  By  sc  dcing  we  could  lower 
t^xes.  In  ere  Me  production,  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  coat  of  living  to  our  people. 

But  InstcMl  of  lowering  governmental  costs 
and  the  coat  of  living  to  our  people.  Just 
the  opposite  Is  even  now  taking  plsce.  The 
aenJor  Sanator  from  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Vtrgtnla.  the  Honorable  Hasst  F.  Btxd. 
chslrman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
duct  l&n  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures, within  the  last  72  hours  advised  me 
that  from  135  to  140  peraoos  per  day  are  addi- 
tionally being  aadrtlad  on  the  back  of  our  tax- 
payers 

No  government  ever  set  up  In  this  world 
has  any  source  of  mcome  whatever  except 
the  income  which  Is  collected  In  taxes  from 
lU  people. 

Tou  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  yea.-  more  than  30 
cents  of  every  dollar  that  was  earned  by 
»il  of  you  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
was  either  dlre<?tly  or  indirectly  collected  and 
spent  by  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Thirty  cents  out  of  evwy  dollar  is  far  too 
heavy  a  tax  for  the  upkeep  of  any  govern- 
ment— certainly  of  a  government  Under 
which  a  people  can  be  free — and  that  Is  what 
we  pay 

Although  1  have  heard  It  spoken  In  the 
cloakrooms  of  the  House  that  we  of  this 
generation  have  seen  the  last  reduction  made 
In  Federal  taxes  In  our  lifetime — I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  to  rou  that  this  Congreas, 
at  long  iaa*.  Is  also  becoming  more  economy- 
minded  This  would  suggest  the  poasibiliry 
that  once  again  we  may  see  this  Nation  liv- 
ing within  its  income.  Let  us  lUl  work  to- 
gether in  harmony  to  speed  that  day. 

To  this  end  let  us  hope  the  House  and 
IliiiaH  laadorship  is  really  frightened  by  the 
OBaMxadnMa  of  our  economic  situation  and 
really  means  to  cut  down  on  the  demands  of 
every  btireau.  every  department  of  this  great 
octopus  of  the  present  Federal  picture.  Let 
us  hope  so.  friends,  because  from  my  van- 
tage point  on  Capitol  Hill  the  situation  looks 
pretty  {n-oblematical.  So  let  us  hope  thif  Is 
true. 

We  are  such  a  great  nation — we  have  such 
a  wonderful  country  -our  responsibilities 
are  so  much  greater  than  we  are  prepared  to 
meet.  But.  as  General  Washington  said  to 
his  troops  at  Valley  Forge  in  one  of  the 
darkest  moments  of  the  war  for  freedom  : 

"We  must  not  despair,  the  game  Is  yet  in 
cur  own  hands,  to  play  it  well  is  all  we  have 
to  do.  And  I  trust  the  experience  of  error 
wUl  enable  us  to  act  better  In  the  future.  A 
cloud  may  yet  pass  over  us.  individuals  may 
be  ruined,  and  the  country  at  large,  or  par- 
ticular States  luidergo  temporary  distress; 
but  certain  I  am.  that  It  is  in  our  power  to 
bring  these  matters  to  a  happy  conclusion.'* 
(George  Washington  in   1781.) 

We  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
day — a  day  of  atom  fls&lon.  of  pioneering  Into 
the  realms  of  the  eternal  forces  of  the  unl- 
.  Terse— a  day  when  a  new  age  Is  being  bom. 
Undreamed  of  possibilities  lie  ahead  on  the 
"uncharted  paths  of  atomic  energy.  What 
marvels  In  living  and  working  and  playing 
spread  themselves  before  us.  Always  It  Is 
upon  women  that  t^e  responsibility  lies  to 
And  direction. 

Members  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi:  It  Is  for  lu 
■■  women  at  this  truly  solemn  moment  in 
man's  life  upon  the  earth  to  accept  the  chal- 
of  the  new  age  with  a  profound  hu- 


mility asking 
new  to  gtv«  V 
and  the  <■ 
we  may  ftilfll 
destined  land. 


Him  who  maketh  all  things 
the  courage  and  the  wisdom 
of  true  leadership  that 
our  destiny  as  women   In  a 
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HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 
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Mr.  President.  I 
consent  to  Insert  in  the 
he  Record  two  short  state- 
Italian  boys,  Mr.  Guido 
Mr.  Perguldo  Marzoli — 
were  brought  to  this  coun- 
ary  Club  of  Little  Rock, 
this   year.    All   their   ex- 
paid  by  the  Rotary  Club. 
Rotary  Club  of  Little  Rock 
way  brought  two  French 
country.     I    think    these 
the  best  evidence  I  know 
of    the    exchange-of- 
and  are  very  persua- 
an  extension  of  the  cul- 
?e  program  of  the  Depart- 
ate.      I    congratulate    the 
3f  Little  Rock  for  their  con- 
better  international   rela- 
the  Senate  will  do  as  well 
the  exchange-of -students 


no  objection,  the  state- 
4rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
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President 
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tor.  I  can  ttll 
sored   a 
beyond   the 
any  European 
a  serious 
yet  forgotten 
problem   to 
self,  and 
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plies. 

I  have 
have 

world  which 
to   visit   the 
stiddenly 
wonder,  and 
tale. 

During  and 
much   talking 
Americans,  bu; 
cities.     Italian 
to  cotvses  at 
and  many 
feasional  men 
factories, 
the  northern 
to  be  received 
of  the  States 
of  the  early 
highest  degreu 
velopment  of 
and  we  are 
Rotarlans  of 
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Rotarlans,  and  guests:  at 
itay  in  Little  Rock  as  your  visl- 
you  that  your  club  has  spon- 
wonderful   treat,   such   as   goes   far 
r  inge  of  imaginative  power  of 
mind.    Hospitality  has  become 
proUem  in  Europe.     We  have  not 
the  time  when  it  was  a  hard 
the   wants  of   one's  own 
outsiders  were  an  undesirable  bur- 
reused  mind  and  scarce  sup- 
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here  a  new  life  again.    Tou 

me  through  the  skies  to  a 

as  unknown  to  me.     I  longed 

I  Tnited   States   and   my   dream 

true.     I  still  consider  it. a 

reminds  me  of  Peter  Pan's 
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eading  American  universities, 
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or  businessmen  to  visit  works, 

associations  in  the  main  cities  of 

:  tates.  but  it  has  been  our  luck 

as  friends  for  2  months  in  one 

irhlch  still  retains  the  charms 

America,  while  it  acquired  the 

of  ctilture  and  modern  de- 

ihdustries  and  agriculture  work. 

d(eply  thankful  for  this  to  the 

I  ittle  Rock. 


I  have  been  trying  to  deserve  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  afforded  me  by  Intensely 
watching  your  methods  of  thought  and  life 
In  order  that  I  may  fulfill  the  purpose  for 
which  I  hove  come  here,  which  is  to  under- 
stand your  spiritual,  social  and  economic 
structure,  penetrate  your  soul,  and  give  a 
true  report  of  this  experience  to  my  country- 
people,  encouraging  them  to  cooperate  under 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

You  could  not  have  made  my  stay  among 
you  more  pleasant  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
profitable,  for  I  have  been  able  to  watch  you 
at  home,  at  work,  at  school,  at  social  meet- 
ings. In  and  out  of  the  city  in  private  and 
In  public  life,  in  church.  You  have  shown 
me  lavishly  all  aspects  of  American  life  and 
country,  and  I  have  been  delighted  by  Its 
up-to-date  technique  combined  with  the 
genulty  of  American  feelings  and  habits  in 
this  charming  city  of  Little  Rock. 

Conditions  are  different  in  Europe,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  use  magnifying 
glasses  for  some  time  when  I  get  back  until 
I  get  accustomed  again  to  the  smaller  size 
of  everything.  Europe  is  not  only  small,  it 
is  too  old.  too.  and  old  age  is.  as  everyone 
knows,  accompanied  by  frailness  in  both 
limbs  and  mind.  Now.  I  think  my  great 
problem  is.  how  shall  I  apply  any  wisdom  I 
may  have  gained  here  to  a  patient  suffering 
from  this  ailment?  Obviously,  the  younger 
European  generation  must  be  helped  to  re- 
cover the  confidence  and  faith  It  has  lost  as 
a  state  of  things  arose,  in  which  none  cared 
any  longer  what  would  become  in  the  future 
of  himself  and  his  belongings  or.  if  he  did 
care,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  every- 
thing was  very  unreal  and  unreliable.  Com- 
ing from  such  a  scared  world,  it  was  marve- 
lous to  watch  your  self-confidence  and  the 
unreserved  freshness  in  your  feelings. 

I  am  going  back  to  Italy  with  the  settled 
persuasion  that  democracy  does  not  exist 
only  on  the  paper,  but  also  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  mind  of  the  American  people.  We 
talked  to  workers,  housewives,  and  business- 
men, poor  and  rich  people,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  what  they  get  from 
being  part  of  this  American  Nation.  I  think 
that  here  stands  the  difference  with  the  so- 
called  democracy  which  flourished  In  Europe: 
It  existed  only  in  their  written  constitution, 
not  In  their  people. 

When  I  go  back  to  my  old  world  of  preju- 
dice and  pride.  I  will  never  forget  your 
stralghtiorwardness  and  open-heartedness 
and  the  memory  of  them  may  help  me  to  win 
my  country  people  and  myself  back  to  a  world 
more  real  and  conscious  of  the  need  for 
reciprocal  understanding  and  cooperation. 
Old  European  countries  have  behind  them 
traditions  that  are  centuries  old.  If  these 
traditions  have  something  Infinitely  fascinat- 
ing in  them,  they  have  become  in  time,  over 
a  long  series  of  generations,  very  heavy  and 
troublesome  to  drag  along.  This  has  resulted 
In  weariness  in  part  of  the  Europeans  who 
look  back  downheartedly  to  glories  of  the 
past  and  are  incapable  to  face  new  events 
and  defeat  dangers — and  in  rebellion  In 
others,  who  believe  In  an  Utopian  freedom 
and  see  their  way  to  it  through  destruction. 
So.  Europe  as  a  whole  has  lost  self-balance 
and  hope  and  above  all.  It  is  torn  by  opposite 
trends,  which  seriously  endanger  our  effort 
toward  reconstruction. 

Americans  afford  a  splendid  example  of 
self-balance  and  reasonable  cooperation,  and 
I  have  enjoyed  this  much  more  than  I  can 
say  and  you  can  imagine.  It  has  done  me  a 
lot  of  good.  It  has  opened  new  prospects  and 
it  may  be  very  helpful  to  me  and  my  own 
circle  in  the  future.  I  feel  now  that  I  have 
something  to  say  and  that  I  can  give  a  small 
contribution  to  a  better  world  understanding 
and  to  the  reconstruction  of  my  own  country. 

We  very  much  enjoyed  what  has  been  of- 
fered to  us  with  a  generosity  and  cordiality 
that  we  shaU  never  forget,  and  highly  appre- 
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elated  the  principles  that  inspire  your  social 
life,  your  enterprise,  and  should  It  be  our 
destiny  to  serve  our  country  in  any  public 
task  in  our  care,  the  thought  of  Little  Rock 
and  its  people  will  assist  us. 

We  are  returning  to  a  country  which  la 
recovering  from  a  terrible  adventiire.  We  are 
perhaps  too  young  now  to  do  a  profitable 
work,  but  we  assure  you  that  we  will  always 
do  our  best  to  foster  principles  of  true  de- 
mocracy and  cooperation  as  we  learned  it 
here,  and  Little  Rock  will  always  be  In  our 
mind  and  In  our  heart. 

Tliank  you. 

STATEMENT    OF   PEBGITIDO    MASZOLI 

President  Jones,  Rotarlans,  and  guests.  It 
Is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  must  tell  you 
good-by.  Tonight  I'm  leaving  Little  Hock 
for  Washington  and  New  York,  and  from 
there  I  will  fly  back  to  Italy  on  the  21st. 

I'm  going  back  rich  of  new  experiences  and 
with  the  feeling  of  knowing  a  little  bit  about 
your  country.  What  I  knew  about  it  before 
was  very  poor  and  maybe  wrong;  In  Italy  we 
see  a  lot  of  American  moving  pictures  and 
so  it  was  not  my  fault  if  I  had  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  of  America  was  a  big  Hol- 
lywood. But  soon  after  the  war.  I  had  the 
occasion  of  visiting  some  American  GI's  and 
I  had  the  Joy  of  Inviting  them  several  times 
to  my  house  for  parties  and  week  entfi. 
Since  then,  through  their  speeches.  I  began 
to  feel  that  America  was  a  great  country  and 
my  curiosity  about  It  Increased  more  and 
more.  Seeing  America,  knowing  Its  people 
and  understanding  you  became  the  principal 
desire  of  my  life. 

So.  I  happened  to  receive,  one  beautiful 
morning,  a  nice  letter  from  Little  Rock's  Ro- 
tary Club  saying  that  I  had  been  asked  for 
a  visit  of  2  months  to  America.  Here  I  am. 
after  45  days  of  my  staying  in  your  country, 
wishing  you  good-by,  but  with  no  will  of 
going  back.  The  reason  Is  that  I  not  only 
knew  your  country,  but  loved  it.  There's 
nothing  that  I  disliked— the  Impression  that 
I'm  bringing  back  with  me  is  of  a  young 
people,  conscious  of  his  duties,  that's  work- 
ing hard  for  his  better  future;  of  a  people 
who  know  what  a  private  initiative  means 
for  the  good  of  himself  and  of  the  others. 

I  was  amazed  by  the  lot  of  opportunities 
that  are  given  the  individual.  Lets  take  for 
example  a  man  who  has  been  bom  a  work- 
man; he  has  not  to  be  a  workman  all  his 
life,  but  he  can  become  a  banker,  an  owner 
of  a  factory  or  something  else,  if  he  has  the 
capacity  And  that  Is  one  of  the  first  things 
that  impressed  me. 

The  Communist  propaganda  says  In  Italy 
that  the  Americans  are  a  people  of  slaves  of 
a  minority  of  capitalists.  I  tell  you  now.  as 
well  as  I  shall  tell  In  Italy,  that  It's  not  true 
because,  m  a  few  words,  everybody  has  a 
home  for  himself,  his  own  garden,  his  car, 
and  money  enough  to  eat  enough.  And  I'm 
sure  that  not  only  Italian  Commvmists,  but 
also  those  people  who  live  at  the  Kremlin 
would  be  glad  to  accept  this  kind  of  capital- 
ism, as  they  call  it  and  which  they  fight  with 
such  an  ignorance. 

I'm  happy  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  all 
that  in  Italy  too.  as  an  aunt  of  mine  wrote 
me  she  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Royalist  Party,  that's  playing  now  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  anti-Communist  propa- 
ganda. And  my  aunt  told  me  that  she  needs 
me  to  tell  in  public  speeches  what  I've  seen 
In  the  United  States  of  America — and  that 
will  be  what  I'm  telling  you  now. 

Many  other  things  have  Impressed  me: 
The  greatness  of  your  factories,  the  new  vet- 
erans' hospital  that  you're  building,  your 
bridges,  your  schools,  and  your  colleges  at 
Fayetteville.  Another  thing  that  I  will  try 
to  teach  the  Italians  is  the  cordiality  between 
pupils  and  teachers.  But,  I  guess  you  all  are 
ctirlous  to  know  what  I  like  most  of  all  In 

America    and    111    simply    answer    to    you: 
The  Americans.    The  friendship,  the  klnd- 
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ness,  the  humanity,  and  the  Christian 
feelings  that  you  not  only  showed  toward 
us  but  that  you  also  show  day  by  day  to  one 
another,  are  things  I  shall  never  forget. 

The  same  way,  I  shall  never  forget  Little 
Rock,  your  pleasant  town,  where  we  learned 
so  many  things  that  we  couldn't  learn  by  the 
books.  We  saw  you  here  In  all  the  occasions 
of  your  life,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  Holly- 
wood means  to  me  now  only  a  little  spot  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  My  thoiights 
of  Little  Rock  will  always  be  strictly  close  to 
thoughts  of  hospitality  and  of  gentle  life. 

I  want  you  to  know  also  that  we  never  felt 
homesick  because  we  never  had  the  occasion. 

Well,  I  must  come  to  an  end  new;  but  be- 
fore, I  want  to  thank  you  aU  for  the  wonder- 
ful opportunity  that  you  gave  us.  HeartUy, 
thank  you.  Don't  forget  us  and — arrlvedercl, 
that  In  Italian  means  "see  you  again." 


Address  by  A.  F.  Whitney  Before  the 
Midwest  Democratic  Coaference  of 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  KIKNCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  ApF»endix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Whitney,  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, before  the  Midwest  Democratic 
Conference  of  States,  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  June  13-14,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  return  to  my  native  State, 
and  Join  with  you  on  this  auspiciovis  occa- 
sion. Centuries  of  wlldness  and  four  glacial 
epochs  prepared  the  richness  of  the  soil  of 
Iowa,  which  was  admitted  as  the  first  free 
State  of  the  West  in  1846.  The  first  raU- 
road  was  built  across  Iowa  In  1867 — 6  years 
before  I  was  born — and  that  was  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Sidney  A.  Foster  said:  "In  all  that  is  good 
Iowa  affords  the  t)est." 

An  inscription  by  Enoch  W.  Eastman  on 
the  Washlngfton  Monument  reads,  "Iowa,  her 
affections  like  the  rivers  of  her  borders,  flow 
to  an  Inseparable  imion."  And  Iowa's  beau- 
tiful motto  is,  "Our  liberties  we  prize  and 
our  rights  we  will  maintain." 

I  am  therefore  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  bom  in  this  great  agriculttiral  State.  In 
the  city  of  Cedar  Falls,  where  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  College  has  educated  thotisands 
of  her  young  men  and  young  women. 

As  a  man  who  has  represented  railroad 
workers  for  more  than  half  a  century,  I  can 
testify  that  the  economic  welfare  of  farmers 
and  workers  is  interdependent.  Turn  to  any 
period  in  American  economic  history  and  you 
will  find  that  the  incomes  of  both  go  down 
and  rise  together.  The  Incomes  of  farmers 
and  workers  have  always  lagged  behind  price 
increases  and,  therefore,  could  not  cause 
them.  Yet  our  political  enemies  try  to  make 
us  believe  the  absurdity  that  effect  precedes 
cause.  The  corporations  have  spent  millions 
to  lure  the  farmers  Into  believing  that  their 
cost  of  living  Is  high  because  of  high  Indus- 
trial wages  and  to  tell  workers  that  their  cost 
of  living  is  high  because  of  high  farm  prices. 
That  Is  why  the  financial  angels  of  the  Re- 


publican Party,  such  as  the  Pew  Sun  Oil 
interests,  spend  huge  sums  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  farmers  such  publications  as  the 
Farm  Journal  and  other  propaganda  litera- 
ttire. 

Therefore,  the  Wall  Street  operators  have 
been  able  to  win  some  elections  because  they 
have  been  successftil  in  keeping  farmers  and 
workers  apart  politically.  These  nabobs  of 
finance  who  support  the  Republican  Party 
are  made  very  uncomfortable  by  this  in- 
spirational meeting  In  this  great  agricultural 
State  of  Iowa.  Since  the  1920's,  the  Ameri- 
can fanner  has  learned  to  his  sorrow  that 
the  Wall  Street  banker-dominated  Repub- 
lican Party  Is  not  his  friend. 

The  farmers  realize  that  the  banker  is  the 
fellow  who  will  loan  one  of  them  an  um- 
brella when  the  sun  Is  shlniug,  demand  its 
return  at  the  first  fall  of  rain,  Jind  who  did 
not  own  the  tmil»«lla  In  the  first  place. 

The  farmers  of  America  have  never  had  a  \ 
fair  share  of  the  national  Income.  Even  If  ^ 
they  received  100  percent  parity  prices,  they 
still  would  not  receive  a  fair  and  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  national  Income.  Tet  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  thotight  60 
percent  parity  prices  were  good  enough  for 
the  farmers  and  Republican  Senator  Robebt 
A.  Tapt.  of  Ohio,  told  a  Nebraska  audience 
that  farm  parity  prices  were  too  high,  and 
that  very  hopeftil  Republican,  Harold  Sta«- 
sen,  advocates  abolishing  farm  subsidies, 
while  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  offered  the 
farmers  nothing  but  thin  "unity." 

Newspaper  columnist  John  C.  Davis,  who 
had  Governor  Dewey  elected  months  before 
November  2.  1948.  writing  In  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  October  21,  1J48.  declared 
that  the  farm  program  presented  by  Dewey 
in  St.  Paul  last  October  woxild  "cinch  him 
the  support  of  the  farmers  from  the  Atlan- 
tic north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  western 
boundaries  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas."  He  then  quoted  Etewey  as  pre- 
senting the  following  farm  program: 

"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  Govern- 
ment policy  which  tries  to  rtm  the  lives  of 
our  farmers  or  any  of  the  rest  of  oiur  people. 
I  promise  to  decentraliae  control  of  farm 
programs  from  Washington  and  to  return  It 
to  the  farmers  themselves  In  their  own  home 
commtinitles.  We  will  soon  see  the  last  of 
administration  policies  that  try  to  ram  the- 
ories down  farmer  throat*." 

But  Governor  Dewey  overlooked  the  fact 
that  those  Democratic  "theories"  lifted 
farmers  from  bankruptcy  Into  which  they 
were  plunged  under  the  last  Republican  ad- 
ministration to  a  fairer  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income  and  a  larger  restored  farmw 
ovFnershlp  under  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations of  the  last  16  years. 

What  a  program.  Yet  It  Is  about  tis  specific 
as  anvthlng  the  Republican  Presidential  can- 
didate offered  during  the  1948  campaign. 
The  Republican  leaders  learned  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1948,  that  American  farmers  prefer 
Democratic  programs  of  farm  price  stability, 
farm  security,  soil  conservation,  rural  electri- 
fication, guaranty  on  bank  depKMits,  develop- 
ment of  our  natiual  resources  to  having  Re- 
publican generalities  thnist  upon  them  while 
the  Insurance  Trust  and  Wail  Street  finan- 
ciers liquidate  farm  owners  and  send  milliona 
of  family-type  farmers  back  to  tenancy. 

But  all  Is  not  well  either  on  the  farm  or 
the  labor  front.  There  are  dangerous  trends 
In  our  economy.  The  Republican  Eightieth 
Coiigress  refused  to  do  anything  for  the 
farmer  or  the  Industrial  worker,  while  pass- 
ing the  Bui  winkle -Reed  bUl  to  legalize  the 
railroad  monopoly  and  enacting  tax  laws  to 
benefit  corporations  and  the  wealthy  at  the 
expense  of  the  lower-Income  groups.  Cor- 
porate profits  have  become  so  tremendous 
and  monopoly  power  so  great  that  the  secu- 
rity of  otir  free-enterprise  economy  Is  threat- 
ened. Farmers  are  getting  a  smaller  share 
of  the  national  income  today  thaii  hereto- 
fore:  In  1929  they  received  76  percent,  la 
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19S9.  75  percent;  In  1947.  81  percent;  »nd  to 
1948.  70  percent.  Yet,  In  the  face  of  this 
dangerous  trend,  big  business  and  Republi- 
can leaders  demand  greater  profits  and  a 
larger  share  of  the  national  income  for  in- 
vestors. 

The  National  Association  of  kfanufactur- 
ers  and  their  Republican  representatives  In 
Congress  assured  us  that  If  price  control  was 
dwtioyed  prices  would  decline,  production 
woxild  increase,  and  there  would  be  plenty 
lor  all.  We  have  experienced  the  destrjctlve 
•fleets  of  this  ptalkxiophy.  The  t208.CO0.0O0.- 
000  personal  Ineosnc  of  the  American  people 
In  1948  bought  less  goods  and  services  than 
the  1178.000.000.000  received  in  1946.  Even 
with  recent  price  declines  prices  ^e  about 
26  percent  hlgticr  tban  in  June  1946.  when 
price  control  waa  ended.  Under  the  reclcless 
rule  of  big  biistness  that  manifested  Itself  In 
the  Republican  Btghtleth  Congress.  Indiis- 
trlAllsts  gave  labor  tl  increase  in  wages  and 
took  t2  to  83  Increases  in  prices,  with  the 
result  that  the  real  purchasing  power  of  the 
wa^l  earaer  declined.  Today  unemployment 
Is  l«l#Bf  lt«  ugly  head.  The  situation  is  the 
■•me  for  the  farmers.  In  March  of  this  year 
farm  prices  were  15  percent  lower  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  while 
prloes  paid  by  the  farmers  were  down  but  2 
percent  from  the  pealc  reached  last  summer. 
These  very  obvious  trends  in  our  economy 
are  alarming  and  prove  the  economic  destiny 
of  farmers  and  workers. 

The  .American  people  are  threatened  more 
■erlousiy  today  than  ever  before  with  two 
evUs  that  have  plagued  our  entire  national 
economic  life — inequitable  wealth  concentra- 
tion and  monopoly  power.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commlfleion  has  warned  that  we  are  in 
daiifer  of  losing  our  free-enterprise  system 
uolsss  the  monopoly  problem  of  this  Nation 
la  promptly  solved.  The  Republican  Eight- 
ieth Ctmgreas  did  much  to  strengthen  mo- 
nopoliss  and  weaken  the  democratic  organl- 
catlons  of  the  people.  Parmer  and  consumer 
cooperatives  and  labor  unions  are  the  most 
effective  counterforees  to  monopolies.  The 
Republican  Party  has  shown  its  hostility  to 
both  The  opposition  to  cooperatives  by  for- 
mer Congressman  Harold  Knut&on.  of  Minne- 
sota, caused  his  defeat,  and  he  Joined  ap- 
proximately lis  other  Members  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  who  suffered  the  wrath  of  an 
undlscrimlnatlng  electorate.  He  who  does 
not  understamd  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
tiM  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  to  weaken  labor 
unions  and  thereby  strengthen  monopolies 
Is  blind  to  the  serious  problem  of  monopoly 
in  this  Nation  and  Ignorant  of  the  wicked 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
monopoly  problem,  a  mere  2  percent  of  Ameri- 
can corporations  employ  60  percent  of  our 
Urfttistrlal  workers.  The  insidious  economic 
ftl«ssss  has  reached  down  to  agriculture. 
One- third  of  our  farms  provide  us  with  8 
percent  of  our  agricuitura:  goods.  In  19C0. 
the  average-sized  farm  waa  146  acres;  in 
1915,  195  acres,  or  an  increase  of  33  percent. 
Farm  tenancy  rose  from  38  percent  In  1880 
to  42  percent  In  1935.  As  a  result  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  farm 
program,  farm  tenancy  dropped  to  the  pres- 
ent level  of  33  percent,  and  farmers  are  being 
restored  to  the  ownership  of  their  farms,  and 
that  trend  should  continue. 

It  is  the  Democratic  Party  that  has  re- 
stored the  welfare  of  the  family-type  farmer. 
A  farmer  who  praises  the  Republican  Party 
U  most  likely  a  planution  farmer.  In  1933, 
under  a  Republican  administration,  though 
farmers  comprised  25  percent  of  the  total 
population,  they  .-ecelved  but  7.6  percent  of 
the  national  income.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, bsnkers  and  insurance  companies  be- 
came farm  owners  and  the  working  farmers 
became  tenant  slaves.  Those  conditions 
should  never  be  permitted  to  return.  In  the 
dark  days  of  1933.  when  otu  Nation  was  Ul- 
fed.  lU-hou«ed.  and  lll-'^lothed,  and  14.000,000 
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workers  were  In  the  bread  lines,  city  workers 
suHered  with  th^r  brothers  on  the  farms. 

I  am  oonflderit  the  organised  workers  of 
America  reallTC  'that  the  farmers  are  their 
best  friends  and!  their  t)est  customers.  The 
Brotherhood  of  iRailroad  Trainmen  has  al- 
ways supported  legislative  proposals  that 
have  advanced  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  Americar  farmers.  We  believe  that 
this  great  group  of  patriotic  Americans,  who 
bounteously  pro  luce  food  and  fiber  for  our 
pjeople.  and  supp  ly  food  to  millions  of  starv- 
ing people  throughout  the  world,  are  de- 
serving of  the  b<st  of  evenrthlng. 

The  farmers  jnderstand  that  prosperity 
of  industrial  workers  is  essential  to  their 
prosperity.  The  workers  are  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  fai  mers  because  much  of  their 
Income  is  spent  (in  the  produce  of  the  farms. 

For  more  tha:i  16  years,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  prove  a  that  it  Is  the  friend  of 
those  who  toil,  [ts  handicaps  have  been  due 
to  Republican  1:  iterference  and  reaction  in 
the  National  Csngress  and  In  the  State 
legislatures. 

We  have  a  tremendous  Job  to  do  In  1950. 
The  renegades  o  ust  be  run  out  of  Congress. 
We  mxist  see  to  11  that  the  "eat  less"  Taf  t  pro- 
gram of  scarcltj  does  not  return  to  plague 
the  millions  of  ,  limerlcans  from  whose  labor 
the  world  lives  iJid  progresses. 
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Resources  Board  Stymied 

EXTENsioN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  hARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  27  < legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  CAIN 
imous  consent 
pendlx  of  the 
the    title    ' 
written   by 
appeared    in 
Evening  Star  o 
The  article 
national 
there  appear 
America 
or  national 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows 
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Ihe 


.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
X)  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
EcoBD  an  article  bearing 
Board    Stymied," 
Francis  P.    Douglas,   which 
Washington    (D.    C.) 
Thursday,  June  23,  1949. 
gives  rise  to  an  important 
question.  When  and  where  will 
leadership  to  prepare 
adeqilately  for  any  unforeseen 
emprgency? 

no  objection,  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 


RESCuacEs 

Chaisman    roit 
scruacES 


Bo^RD  STTMrcD — Deprived  or 
3  Months,  Security  Re- 
VrrAL  PaocaAU  Is  Laccing 


Boaro's 


1.  The  Board's 
at  the  first   of 
some   instances 


2.    Work    has 
not  at  the  pace 


(By  Piancls  P.  £X)Uglas) 
The  National  Security  Resources  Board 
has  been  withcu :  a  permanent  chairman  for 
almost  6  montlf.  In  that  period,  it  was 
learned,  this  hsa ;  taken  place : 

staff  has  declined  from  300 
the   year  to  about   250.     In 
replacement  of  staff   mem- 
bers is  being  left  until  a  new  chairman  is 
appointed. 

been  carried  forward,  but 
iphlch  would  be  maintained 
were  there  a  permanent  chairman  to  set 
deadlines  and  check  accomplishments.  Only 
on  major  mattei  s.  it  was  said  does  Acting 
Chairman  John  R.  Steelman  Insist  on  com- 
pletion of  tAsks  1  y  a  set  time. 

3.  No  civilian  hnd  industrial  mobilization 
plan  has  been  put  together  in  its  entirety. 
The  Board  has  not  passed  on  any  plans  for 
economic  warfarf  nor  has  it  approved  a  pro- 
gram for  Btandtiy  emergency  legislation. 

Mi.  Steelman,  with  other  duties  as  Presi- 
dential as:>l£tant,  was  named  Acting  Chair- 


man of  the  Beard  by  President  Truman 
when  Arthur  M.  Hill,  the  Boards  first  Chair- 
man, resigned  December  14  to  return  to 
private  btwiness. 

nomination  wixhurawn 

Last  February,  Mr.  Truman  nominated 
Mon  C.  Wallgren,  fca-mer  Governor  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  Chairman.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  to  table  the  nomi- 
nation and  it  never  reached  the  Senate  for 
a  vote.  The  nomination  was  withdrawn  by 
Mr.  Truman  on  May  17  and  no  other  nomi- 
nation has  yet  been  submitted. 

In  naming  Mr  Steelman  as  Acting  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Truman  issued  a  statement  which 
indicated  the  Importance  of  the  Board's 
work. 

He  said  almost  half  of  the  Federal  budget 
"is  directly  devoted  to  national  defense  and 
international  programs  and  the  work  of 
nearly  all  the  major  units  of  our  Govern- 
ment bears  an  Intimate  relation  to  mobiliza- 
tion problems." 

The  Board  was  established  under  the  Na- 
tional Securitv  Act  of  1947  and  assigned 
the  function  of  advising  the  President  con- 
cerning military.  Industrial,  and  civilian 
mcblllzatlon.  The  Board  is  composed  of  the 
chairman  and  the  secretaries  of  these  de- 
partments: State.  Treasury.  Defense,  interior, 
Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

Despite  Dr.  Steel  man's  other  duties,  it  la 
stressed  at  the  Board  that  he  spends  con- 
siderable time  at  the  Board's  ofBce  in  the  old 
State  Department  Building,  across  the  street 
from  the  White  House.  It  was  explained 
also  that  he  has  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Board,  when  such 
meetings  appear  necessary  following  Cabinet 
meetings. 

hoover  groups  criticisms 

Criticisms  of  the  Board's  progress  made 
by  a  Hoover  Commission  task  force  last 
fall  were  taken  as  a  basis  for  checking  the 
Board's  operations  in  the  period  it  has  been 
without  a  permanent  head.  The  criticisms 
and  the  answers  to  them  given  at  the  Board 
follow : 

1.  The  Board  has  not  yet  beeh  able  to 
complete  an  adequate  staff. 

The  Hoover  Commission  task  force  sur- 
vey on  which  this  statement  was  based  was 
made  in  August  1948.  The  condition  was 
said  to  have  been  eliminated  before  Mr.  Hill 
resigned.  But  since  then  the  staff  has  de- 
clined from  300  to  250  in  number. 

Some  of  this  decline  has  been  due  to  what 
is  called  nc«-mal  attrition.  In  general  it  was 
denied  that  it  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
permanent  head,  but  it  was  admitted  that 
is  the  reason  some  vacancies  have  not  been 
filled.  Divisions  have  been  told  to  "wait 
until  we  get  a  new  chairman"  liefore  filling 
vacancies. 

There  are  four  top  staff  places  to  be  filled. 
The  vice  chairman  formerly  was  R.  E.  Gill- 
more.  He  resigned  to  return  to  private 
business.  Others  who  resigned  to  return  to 
civilian  pursuits  were  Kenneth  D.  Johnsrn, 
general  counsel,  who  accepted  a  position  as 
a  Columbia  University  dean;  Ewald  T. 
Grether,  director  of  the  office  of  economic 
management,  who  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  George  E.  Felton, 
director  of  the  office  of  production,  who  re- 
turned to  private  business. 

Associate  General  Counsel  Charles  Ken- 
dall was  named  acting  general  counsel,  and 
Edward  V.  Hlckey,  Mr.  Pelton's  assistant, 
was  made  acting  director  of  the  production 
office.  The  appointment  of  a  vice  chairman 
waa  described  as  an  administrative  matter 
to  be  decided  by  the  chairman. 

a.  There  Is  danger  that  an  outbreak  of 
war  would  once  again  find  the  United  States 
without  a  sound  mobilization  plan. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  there  are 
emergency  plans  In  practically  all  fields  in 
which  the  law  assigned  the  Board  to  work. 
These  fields  Include  economic  controls,  man- 
power, housing,  mobilization  of  key  Indus- 
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tries,  control  of  materials  and  others.  In 
most  of  them  at  least  first  drafts  have  been 
drawn  up. 

A  plan  for  the  mobilization  of  medical 
facilities  and  personnel,  with  recommenda- 
tions on  how  best  to  divide  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  nurses  between  civilians  and  the 
military.  Is  being  worked  on  now. 

But  not  even  a  guess  could  be  elicited  as 
to  when  the  various  parts  of  the  plan  would 
be  put  together. 

3.  Neither  definite  plans  for  economic  war- 
fare nor  any  organization  to  handle  it  were 
available  for  examination  by  the  Hoover  Cotn- 
znission's  sturey  group. 

There  now  are  plans  and  programs,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  presented  to  the 
Board. 

4.  The  Board  has  issued  one  report  on  in- 
dtutrial  relocation.  A  further  study  of  dis- 
persion and  imderground  installations  is 
needed. 

The  further  study  is  being  made.  There 
will  be  more  reports  on  those  subjects  before 
long. 

5.  There  are  inadequate  plans  for  moving 
centers  of  command  although  the  board  has 
explored  this  with  the  millitary  services. 

While  this  fits  Into  the  whole  mobiliza- 
tion problem  the  decisions  are  up  to  the 
military. 

6.  The  stockpiling  condition  is  deplorable. 
It  was  stressed,  however,  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  was  split  between  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  and  the  Munitions 
Board. 

This  was  answered  with  the  statement  that 
contracts  for  stock-pile  purchases  have  been 
made  to  the  extent  of  the  money  available 
and  that  the  opinion  in  the  Board  is  that 
the  program  is  "going  on  pretty  well." 

LEGISLATION    NOT    ST7BMITTEO 

The  Hoover  Commission  task  force  com- 
plimented the  board  on  its  excellent  Job  In 
preparing  stand-by  war  control  legislation. 
It  said  this  legislation  was  to  be  submitted 
to  the  current  session  of  Congress.  This  has 
not  been  done.  It  was  explained  that  the 
legislative  program  was  presented  to  the 
Board  last  December,  at  which  time  the 
President  had  a  preview.  But  the  Board 
has  not  yet  approved  the  program. 

The  Board  and  its  staffs  have  been  aware 
of  certain  shortcomings  as  was  demon- 
strated by  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
within  the  organization  to  study  its  set-up 
and  to  make  recommendations.  The  report 
was  submitted  and  now  is  being  revised. 

One  significant  recommendation  was  that 
there  should  be  a  firmer  line  of  command 
from  top  to  bottom. 


Prepaid  Health  Care 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
d> 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  signed 
by  both  the  labor  leadership  and  the 
management  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co., 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  This  letter  demon- 
strates such  a  splendid  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion in  connection  with  a  vitally  imjwr- 
tant  matter— that  is,  the  matter  of  deal- 
ing with  health— that  I  thought  it  worthy 


of  being  recorded  permanently.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  90  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed at  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.  have 
joined  the  hospital  and  surgical  programs 
under  the  Blue  Cross  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Medical  Service,  which  have  to  date 
880,000  members  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bridceport  Brass  Co., 

Bridgeport.  Conn. 
A  Letter  to  Our  Fellow  Workers  in  Com- 
necticut  Industry: 
We  believe  we  have  again  proved  some- 
thing important  at  Bridgeport  Brass.  We 
have  proved  that  labor  and  management  can 
accomplish  wonders  If  they  work  together 
for  the  good  of  all.  And  V7e  have  proved  that 
self-help  through  teamwork  and  free  choice 
pays  off  in  self-respect  as  well  as  in  cash. 

We  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  at  Bridgeport 
Brass,  both  labor  and  management,  have 
long  felt  the  need  for  a  health  program  of 
Insurance  which  would  enable  otu-  people  and 
their  famUies  to  obtain  proper  and  adequate 
hospital  and  surgical  care  without  financial 
hardship. 

We  looked  over  many  hospital-surgical  pro- 
grams and  picked  Connecticut  Blue  Cross 
and  Connecticut  Medical  Service  as  best  fit- 
ted to  our  needs.  We  liked  the  broad  cover- 
age these  nonprofit  plans  provide.  We 
liked  their  low-cost  administration — and  the 
fact  that  you  can  take  your  membership 
along  with  you  If  you  change  jobs,  move  or 
retire. 

When  the  applications  were  counted  last 
week,  we  found  that  90  percent  of  us  had 
agreed  to  trade  a  small  part  of  our  earnings 
for  membership  In  these  great  community 
organizations  which  now  bring  prepaid 
health  care  to  880,000  Connecticut  people. 

We  hope  you  feel  the  same  way  about  this 
problem  of  health  care.  We  believe  it  is  the 
American  way  of  doing  things.  There's  no 
better  system  anywhere. 

Herman  W.  Steinkraus, 

President. 
Leonard  A.  Smissaekt, 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations. 
James  Tait, 
President.     Brass     Workers,     Local 
24411,  AFL. 

James  L.  Holmes, 
Chairman     for      Union     Insurance 
Committee. 


Why  Democracy  Works 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
Bemidji  (Minn.)  Lodge.  No.  1052,  has 
sponsored  a  notable  citizenship  project. 
This  program  was  entitled  "Why  Democ- 
racy Works,"  and  was  made  available  to 
all  school  children  in  Minnesota.  The 
prize  winning  essay  was  written  by  Miss 
Luella  Silverthorn,  of  Bemidji.  Minn.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Miss 
Silverthom's  prize-winning  essay  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WHT   DEMOCRACT    WORKS 

(By  Luella  SUverthom) 

I  watched  my  sisters  playing  with  their 
dolls  one  day  and  with  the  big  question, 
"Why  does  democracy  work?"  mUllng  around 
In  my  mind  I  think  that  I  began  to  under- 
stand. 

One  doll  was  told  she  was  sleepy  so  she 
slept,  another  was  told  she  was  htmgry  so 
she  was  fed,  another  was  designated  as  a 
dancer  so  she  danced.  Two  boy  dolls  had  a 
fierce  battle  of  tiny  clay  fists  and  fierce  words 
because  Irene  said,  "Come,  Virginia,  let's 
make  our  dolls  fight." 

Thus  it  continued.  The  dolls  cried,  slept, 
ate,  danced,  fought,  and  played  in  a  truly 
human  way,  but  all  the  time  they  were 
guided  and  manipvUated  by  the  busy  hands 
and  minds  of  two  very  active  little  girls. 

Soon  the  little  sisters  tired  of  their  play 
and  left  to  seek  new  adventure.  All  that  was 
left  were  the  sawdust-filled  dolls  with  sUly. 
grinning  faces.  Their  masters  were  gone  and 
so  was  their  animation.  They  neither  moved, 
cried,  danced,  nor  fought.  Their  will  had 
been  the  will  of  their  masters  and  without 
their  masters'  wUl  they  were  lifeless. 

Suddenly  I  knew  why  democracy  works. 
Half  the  world  today  is  made  up  of  Just  such 
sawdust-filled  dolls.  They  walk  the  path 
their  leaders  tell  them  to  walk,  say  the 
things  their  leaders  tell  them  to  say,  do 
as  they  are  told  to  do,  think  as  they  are 
told  to  think,  and  respond  only  as  puppeu 
on  a  string  respond. 

A  child  bom  into  a  dictatorship  is  looked 
up>on  as  some  raw  material  to  be  fashioned 
in  a  way  that  wUl  find  him  most  useful  to 
his  leader's  purpose.  He  is  trained  to  be- 
lieve in,  to  care  alxiut,  and  to  do  only  those 
things  which  will  benefit  his  state.  His 
loyalties  are  learned  by  rote.  If  he  fails 
In  his  duty  to  his  state,  he  pays  with  his  life. 
In  a  democracy  a  child  Is  guided  and 
trained  to  become  a  person  and  not  a  tool  of 
some  half -crazed  individual.  He  is  taught 
to  think  for  himself,  and  to  make  his  own 
decisions.  When  he  says,  "I'm  proud  that  I 
live  where  there's  a  democracy."  he's  speak- 
ing from  his  head,  heart,  and  soxil.  All  parts 
of  him  have  been  allowed  to  develop  Into  a 
free,  thinking  whole. 

A  democracy  works,  too,  because  we  learn 
to  know  that  we  can  be  leaders  as  well  as 
followers.  We  become  leaders  when  we  can 
call  people's  attention  to  matters  that  ought 
to  be  considered.  This  is  apparent  in  our 
everyday  living.  We  practice  It  in  our  class 
rooms,  in  our  club  meetings.  In  our  fami- 
lies, in  business,  and  In  our  play.  Everyone 
from  grandfather  to  preschool  Johnny  has 
his  say  and  is,  at  one  time  or  another,  a 
leader  if  only  in  his  family  group. 

In  a  dictatorship  there  Is  only  one  recog- 
nized leader.  One  way  or  another  each  in- 
dividual is  convinced  that  he  can  only  be  a 
follower. 

Several  hundred  years  ago  a  down-trodden 
people  sought  freedom  of  religion  in  Amer- 
ica. They  wanted  to  think  as  they  liked, 
write  what  they  liked,  and  worship  God  as 
they  saw  fit.  Their  ideas  and  ideals  became 
part  of  a  democracy.  Free  people  today  bow 
their  beads  to  God  alone. 

If  one  man  in  a  democracy  should  rise 
and  say,  "I  am  your  leader  and,  therefore, 
your  God.  Come  worship  me,"  we'd  laugh 
and  say,  "Not  all  the  Insane  are  confined.  1 
see."  Yet  that  same  thing  is  going  on  in 
countries  all  over  the  world,  and  people  have 
left  their  God  to  humble  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  a  mortal  with  his  feet  in  the  slime. 
Why?  Because  the  people  are  not  allowed 
to  think  or  learn.  Those  who  might  teach 
are  rendered  speechless  and  so  the  people 
grope  in  darkness. 
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nmtlnti*   to 
■ttet  ttiat 

Uttj  Iwirt  an  Ideal  worth  liTtng  or  dytag  tor. 
Oar  ang— tori  gsvc  us  tb«  Magsa  Carta,  tha' 
Dcelaratkm  at  Independence,  and  o\u  Con- 
•titutum.  TlMO«|b  doeumenu  like  tbaaa 
mad  toy  MootfrtMtf  «•  taavv  buUt  the  wonder- 
fol  aMAoa  of  danwaay  wttk  lu  foun<i«tiuna 
tmm  upon  aueh  solid  Ideas  as  tb«  rlgbt  o€ 
every  Individual  to  choose  his  way  of  life, 
the  right  of  private  property,  freedom  of 
speech.  freedoM  to  seek  tb«  trutlk.  and  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

la  Italy  everything  vaa  done  to  glorify  the 
naftloa  la  Oermany  they  tried  to  glorify 
the  raee.  In  Russia  the  worker  Is  glorified. 
In  a  democracy  we  glorify  treedon  and  lib- 
erty. Everything  U  done  to  help  the  Indi- 
vidual no  mtLtter  from   what  race  he  may 


I  aay  three  ebeers  for  liberty,  and  three 
cheers  for  democracy.  It  has  worked,  it  does 
work,  and  it  will  continue  to  work  as  long  as 
there  are  free  thinkers  in  a  free  world. 


IVe  fick-Sleaa  Pisa  for  MiMotiri  Batia 
loiyroyenent 


EXTESiSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 


Hf  THF  8B9ATB  OF  THK  UWITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  27  (legisiatwe  day  of 
Thursday  June  2).  1949 

Mr  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous conxent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  timely 
discussion  of  the  Pick-Sloan  p'an  for  Mis- 
souri Ba5in  improvement,  by  Raymond 
A.  McConnell.  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Journal. 

Mr  McConnell  is  an  outstanding  news- 
paperman and  was  awarded  the  1949 
Pulitzer  prize  for  disinterested  and  mer- 
itorious public  service.  He  makes  some 
suggestions  for  reducing  the  propaganda 
which  has  confused  the  people  of  the 
Missouri  Basin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoib. 
as  follows: 
Kfbeaska  EnrroB  DcpLoaxs  Pick-Sloan  Plam 

CONFtTSION — MC-CONNEU.         DniCTS         V*ST 

GSAsa  Roots  Distbust  Ajmco  at  Cxtuiknt 

PaOPACANOA   GBOU1>S 

(By     Raymond    A     McConneU.    Jr..    editor. 
Nebraska  SUt«  JouriuU) 

Prcm  an  out -State  organization  of  Irrlga- 
tima  farmers  recentiy  came  a  request  to  ^o  out 
to  a  meeting  they  were  planning,  to  discuss 
with  them,  from  as  Impartial  a  standpoint 
as  poaslble.  the  piece  of  a  particular  Nebraska 
reclamation  project  In  the  over- ail  resource 
development  picture.  Parts  of  the  letter  are 
Interesting  because  they  hint  at  something 
rather  significant  that  Is  happening  to  public 
opinion  throughout  Nebraska,  at  the  graaa 
roota.  wherever  water  use  or  soU  conservation 
are  matters  of  local  concern. 

"The association,"  the  letter  begins, 

"Instructed  me  to  secure  some  well-informed 
person  who  would  reuJly  say  what  he  believed, 

to  discuss  the project  and  Its  effect  on 

Nebraska.  •  *  *  We  feel  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  moat  vital  problems  confronting 
Nebraska  agriculture  because  what  Is  done 
now  wlil  affect  It  for  all  time  to  come.  We 
ulao  feel  that  we  should  have  as  much  un- 
biased Information  for  our  guidance  aa 
poaalble." 


wuatkv  FBoracAsnu 

*At  the  present,  we  are  tboroncHly 
ftieed  by  Information  put  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Ucclamatlon  and  those  oppoaed  to  tbe 
Bureau.  We  are  pot  too  certain  that  a  con- 
siderable part  o<  both  ia  not  propafanda 
Instead  of  tnforc  tatlon.  We  have  also  <tla- 
covercd  that  thei  t  are  entirety  too  few  peo- 
ple In  the  State  w  lo  have  the  over-all  picture 
or  tbe  Inellnatlo  i  to  analyze  this,  for  the 
Impact  It  mlgh  have  on  the  future  of 
Nebraska. 

"We  know  thai  eventually  the  people  are 
going  to  be  cailei  [  upon  to  make  a  decision, 
and  we  do  want  t  lem  to  have  as  much  Infor- 
mation as  poeslbl  !.  *  *  *  Our  own  proj- 
ect win  make  It  t  lore  dllBcult  for  our  people 
to  decide,  and  W4  want  to  help  them  all  we 
can." 

The  Interesting  points  about  this  letter,  I 
noted,  are  that,  although  to  some  extent 
between  the  lines,  It  suggests: 

I.  A  distrust,  lit  tbe  farm  level,  of  what 
the  Pederal  burenus  directly  concerned  with 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  (Army  engineers.  Pick; 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Sloan)  have  been 
putting  out  abou  .  It  for  public  consumption. 

3.  A  distrust  o  what  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority advocates  and  others  have  been  put- 
ting otit  in  critic  sm  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 

3.  An  underlyt  ig  confusion,  at  the  grass 
roots,  as  to  the  oblectlves  of  the  over-all  basin 
development  ctir-ently  tinder  way  as  to  the 
place  of  partlcul  u-  current  projects  In  that 
development. 

4.  A  desire  for  more  tuiblascd  Information 
about  over-all  development  than  the  Inter- 
ested Pederal  bureaus  and  alBllated  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Nebraaka  Reclamation 
Association,  are    providing. 

B.  A  reluctance  of  some  well-informed  peo- 
ple to  speak  thel  ■  real  minds  In  the  matter, 
p-jeelbly  because  they  are  on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll,  or  are  grinding  some  local  ax. 

In  the  meant  me.  while  from  the  grass 
roots  were  comln  5  such  expressions  of  doubt 
as  to  what  the  ■  louttng  Is  all  about,  a  Ne- 
braska State  oiSi  tal  was  busy  propagandiz- 
ing against  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
bill  now  In  Congre£s. 

Elf  CrnONAL  TALK 

At  a  meeting  cf  the  Holdrege  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Allen  DowUng,  head  of  the  State 
resources  dlvlsloi.  charged  that  the  MVA 
program  would  violate  the  water-access 
rights  of  every  Ilebraska  farmer  aiKl  anni- 
hilate the  well-liitmched  program  for  plac- 
ing 1,800.000  acr>s  of  Nebraska  land  \inder 
Irrigation.  He  said  enactment  of  the  MVA 
bill  as  It  now  sti  nds  would  prove  "a  short- 
sighted folly"  fcr  the  Missouri  Basin,  be- 
cause It  ■'wholly  Ignores  the  principal  eco- 
nomic problems  1  if  cur  area  and  treats  us  as 
mlfgulded  Dogpa  chers."  He  said  he  doesn't 
care  what  they  a  11  the  plan  for  basin  devel- 
opment—MVA  o!  Pick-Sloan  plan— so  long 
as  "it  recognizes  the  basic  State  water  laws 
and  the  fundamental  rule  that  water's  nat- 
ural purpose  Is  tc  nourteb  the  land." 

Which  Is  popul  ir  enough  talk,  perhaps,  for 
a  chamber  of  conmerce  gathering.  Eut  It 
docsnt  answer  \  he  questions  the  farmers 
themselves  In  this  Holdrege  and  other  areas 
are  asking  nor  settle  the  doubts  they  are 
raising,  there  an^  elsewhere,  as  to  the  alms 
and  effectiveness  of  the  present  Pick-Sloan 
developments  from  the  over-all  standpoint. 
On  the  contrary,  it  merely  feeds,  at  State 
expense,  the  propaganda  mills  which  the 
confused  farmers'  are  beginning  to  complain 
about. 

WHicB  IS  arrraa? 

What  Nebraska]  people  need  to  know — and 
this  la  a  vital  necessity  .or  chambers  of  com- 
merce aa  well  as  for  the  irrigation  farmers 
whoae  questions  and  doubts  are  quoted 
above — la  whether  the  Pick-Sloan  plans  for 
Mlaaourl  Basin  development  really  will  ac- 
complish what  heir  proponents  In  both 
bureaus  claim  ard  whether  under  the  pro- 


posed MVA  there  la  any  better  proepect  of 
truly  over-all  development. 

The  teat  In  either  case  la  whether  tbe  effort 
befflns  at  the  beglnnlof  wtfn  tbe  water 
fans  on  tbe  land — or  naeraly  trlea  to  cork  up 
the  rivers  after  both  water  and  soil  bave  been 
loet  from  the  land. 

The  spokesman  for  Nebraaka**  resourcea 
development  agency  would  do  better  to  be 
asking  such  questions  than  to  be  giving  out 
as  fact  one-sided  answers  abotit  which  tbe 
Interested  Pederal  btireaue  to  date  tbem* 
selves  have  been  vague  and  evasive. 


Experience  Proves  That  tke  Conttniclion 
of  Pabiic  Hoasiii<  Does  Not  Hinder  or 
Inpede  Private  Residential  Coostmc- 
tioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PZNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
repeatedly  been  charged  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  that  the  construction 
of  public  housing  will  Impede  the  work 
of  private  builders— Indeed,  that  tt  will 
so  discourage  them  that  they  will  greatly 
curtail,  -f  not  indeed  .stop,  the  production 
of  needed  private  homes. 

No  proof  has  ever  been  advanced  for 
this  contention  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  no  such  proof. 

The  fact  is  that  all  the  experience  In 
cities  where  low -rent  housing  was  built 
under  the  original  program  proves  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  The  construction  of 
public  housing  has  had  no  influence 
what.socver  in  stopping  or  even  decreas- 
ing the  amount  of  private  housing  that 
was  being  built  during  the  same  period. 
Indeed,  in  the  cities  where  public  hous- 
ing was  built,  private  enterprise  showed 
a  tendency  to  Increase  rather  than  to  de- 
crease its  rate  of  activity  in  relation  to 
the  rate  of  Nation-wide  building  activity. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
San  Francisco.  In  1937,  private  builders 
started  1.946  new  dwellings,  and  in  1938 
started  2,724  dwellings.  In  the  next  year 
1.359  units  of  public  housing  were  put 
under  construction.  In  this  same  year, 
the  number  of  units  started  by  private 
enterprise  Increased  to  a  total  of  3,133. 
Nor  did  the  construction  of  the  public 
housing  units  started  in  1939  impede  the 
activities  of  private  enterprise  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  for  in  1940  private  builders 
started  the  construction  of  4.430  units. 

If  the  construction  of  public  housing 
could  possibly  discourage  private  enter- 
prise, it  should  have  dircouraged  It  In 
San  Francisco  in  the  years  1939  and  1940. 
Yet.  as  these  figures  show,  the  total  of 
private  construction  in  these  2  years  was 
62  percent  higher  than  it  had  been  in  the 
two  preceding  years.  In  these  same  2 
years,  private  home  building  In  all  cities 
in  the  country  increased  by  only  36  per- 
cent- It  is  thus  evident  that  San  Fran- 
cisco, far  from  lagging  behind  because  of 
the  construction  of  public  housing,  actu- 
ally forged  ahead  in  private  construction 
in  the  very  2  years  In  which  public  hous- 
ing was  also  being  built  in  that  city. 
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This  experience  i»  typical  In  city  after 
city— even  in  eitie*  where  the  public - 
housinf  program  wu  relatively  large. 
In  Omaha,  Nebr..  for  example,  private 
enterprise  which  started  the  construction 
of  713  dwellings  in  the  years  1937  and 

1938  Increased  Its  starts  to  a  total  of  1.147 
in  the  years  1930  and  1940.  Yet  in  these 
isame  year.?,  1939  and  1940,  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  of  Omaha  started  work  on 
a  relatively  large  program  of  794  units 
of  public  housing.  Did  this  impede  pri- 
vate enterprise?  No.  The  record  is 
clear  because  in  these  2  years  private 
enterprise  in  Omaha  increa.sed  Its  activ- 
ity by  61  percent,  as  against  a  Nation- 
wide Increase  of  36  percent. 

To  make  abundantly  sure  that  this  ex- 
perience is  typical,  a  number  of  cities 
have  been  selected  in  which  the  public- 
hou.sing  program  was  relatively  large  In 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  city  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  private  con- 
struction. The  public-housing  units  In 
all  these  cities  were  started  in  the  years 

1939  to  1940.  What  was  the  record  of 
the  private  builders  in  these  2  years  when 
public  housing  was  being  developed,  in 
relation  to  their  record  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years?  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  private 
enterprise  increased  its  activity  by  60 
percent:  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  private 
enterprise  Increased  Its  production  by  127 
percent:  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  by  66  per- 
cent: In  Huntington,  W.  Va..  by  51  per- 
cent: In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  by  54  per- 
cent, and  in  Springfield.  111.,  by  91  per- 
cent. These  increases  In  private  con- 
struction during  the  very  period  when 
public  housing  was  being  developed  in 
these  cities  compares  with  a  Nation-wide 
Increase  averaging  only  36  percent. 
These  cities  are  places  where  the  public- 
housing  programs  were  relatively  large. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  alleged  dis- 
couragement of  private  enterprise  by 
public  housing  should  have  been  ap- 
parent. These  facts  reveal  that  there  is 
no  scintilla  of  evidence  pointing  to  any 
such  discouragement  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Tliese  figures  prove  only  what  is  ap- 
parent to  any  reasonable  person  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  understand  the  pur- 
poses of  the  public-housing  program. 
The  families  which  public  housing  serves 
have  such  meager  incomes  that  they  can 
b**  provided  with  decent  housing  only 
with  the  aid  of  some  public  assistance. 
Private  builders  never  have  catered  to 
these  families,  nor  have  they  any  inten- 
tion of  doing  so.  These  figures  demon- 
strate once  more  that  the  market  for 
public  housing  is  utterly  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  of  private  building. 
The  extension  of  the  public -housing  pro- 
gram can  therefore  have  no  conceivable 
effect  in  retarding  or  discouraging  the 
needed  production  of  homes  by  private 
builders,  and  the  opposition  of  the  real- 
tors* lobby  to  public  housing  is  shown  up 
as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  of  a 
"cLog  in  the  manger." 

^his  Nation  needs  a  large  additional 
supply  of  decent  housing  to  take  care  of 
the  families  now  living  in  the  slums. 
The  existing  supply  of  private  housing 
which  meets  decent  standards  is  already 
being  used  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
private  enterprise  admittedly  cannot 
build  new  housing  for  families  of  very 


low  incomes.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  decent  homen  for  families  now 
living  in  the  slums  except  through  the 
public-bousing  program.  Thi.s  low-rent 
public-housing  program  should  be  ex- 
panded as  provided  In  H.  R.  4009.  And 
it  should  be  expanded  now.  for  every 
day's  delay  prolongs  by  Just  so  much  tbe 
date  when  families  now  living  in  the 
slums  may  commence  to  mov*»  into  de- 
cent housing  fit  for  American  citizens. 


Should  We  Tell  How  Many  Atom  Bombs? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  27  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
of  June  19.  1949.  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
McMahon],  entitled  "Should  We  Tell 
How  Many  Atom  Bombs?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Smoulb  Wr  TrxL  How  Mawt  Atom  Bombs? 
(By  BaicN  McMahon) 

Washinoton. — Our  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
missioners have  the  disagreeable  Job  of  mak- 
Ing  atom  bombs.  That,  under  the  law.  is 
their  chief  assignment.  They  are  currently 
being  Investigated  on  charges  or  "Incredible 
mismanagement."  But  the  18  Investiga- 
tors— members  of  the  Senate-House  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy— face  a  dilemma, 
for  they  do  not  know  how  many  bombs  the 
Commission  has  succeeded  in  producing. 
How  can  Congress  fairly  Judge  the  accused 
Commissioners  without  facts  and  figures  on 
how  well  they  have  discharged  their  most 
vital  responsibility. 

This  question  leads  Inevitably  to  another 
of  great  importance:  Shovild  we  now  change 
our  policy  and  reveal  to  the  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  the  number  of  atom  bombs 
that  have  been  produced,  or  go  further  and 
give  these  same  figures  general  publication. 
At  present  the  information  is  believed  to  be 
known  only  to  some  24  men — the  President, 
5  members  of  the  Atomic  Eneigy  Commission. 
4  chiefs  of  tlie  defense  department,  11  mili- 
tary officers,  and  3  heads  of  the  production 
plants. 

Are  not  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
as  stockholders  in  the  Nation's  atomic  en- 
ergy enterprise,  also  entitled  to  share  this 
knowledge?  The  basic  question  is  whether 
or  not  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissioners 
have  delivered  the  goods,  whether  or  not 
they  have  manufactured  weapons  in  proper 
quantity. 

According  to  the  law,  bomb  figures  may 
be  published  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  this  step  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
common  defense  and  security.  However,  the 
Military  Liaison  Committee — which  connects 
the  armed  forces  with  the  Commission — has 
a  right  of  protest.  It  could,  if  It  chose,  op- 
pose revelation  of  bomb  figures  and  might 
even  carry  an  appeal  to  the  President  for 
final  decision. 

In  the  investigation  to  date  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  specifically  accused  of  grant- 
ing too  many  emergency  clearances  to  people 
not    completely    investigated    by    the    FBI. 


Darld  LUlenthal.  Chairman  at  tbe  Commta* 
alon,  has  replied  that  without  these  dcar- 
ADCM  wt  would  not  poascM  as  maoy  atomte 
wMpona  as  «•  do  today.  This  pr«wnu  tbe 
basic  Issue  that  Is  now  before  tbe  tnnmU- 
gating  committee.  If  tbe  Commission  turn 
faUed  to  manufacttn'e  as  many  bombs  as  it 
could  and  should  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, we  doubtless  need  a  brand-new  set 
at  Commissioners.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
everyone  agreed  that  a  few  more  emergency 
clearances  have  t>een  granted  than  Is  nec- 
essary and  that  some  mistakes  have  been 
made  In  the  field  of  personnel  security,  we 
would  probably  not  for  those  reasons  alone 
discharge  Mr.  LUlenthal  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners— provided  that  their  record  In 
bomb  production  Is  excellent. 

Tbe  current  Investigation  brings  to  a  bead  . 
an  issue  of  conatltutlonallty  and  congres- 
sional responsibility.  If  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  publishes  a  report 
without  knowing  bomb  figures,  the  atom 
will  have  gained  a  kind  of  triumph  over 
Congress:  for  the  report  wUl  show  that  Con- 
gress can  no  longer  completely  fulfill  Its 
constitutional  duty  of  appraising  the  work 
of  executive  agencies. 

Associated  with  any  revelation  of  bomb 
figures  to  the  committee  Is  the  matter  of 
general  publication.  On  this  question  I  have 
not  yet  reached  a  conclusion.  The  decision 
Is  a  tremendously  hard  one,  but  I  feel  that 
no  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  want  to  avoid  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  definite  choice.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee,  therefore.  I 
believe  it  desirable  to  present  the  arguments 
for  and  against  divulging  to  the  world  bow 
many  bombs  America  now  owns. 

At  this  point  I  must  emphasize  that  I 
am  not  talking  about  bomb  design  or  the 
method  of  manufacturing  fissionable  ma- 
terial or  any  of  the  production  and  fabri- 
cation secrets  belonging  to  our  country.  No 
patriotic  American  would  so  much  aa  dream 
of  divulging  this  Information  any  more  than 
he  would  dream  of  divulging  the  exact  speci- 
fications of  a  B-36  bomber  or  the  blueprints 
of  our  new -type  submarines  or  the  workings 
of  a  turbo-jet  engine.  I  am  merely  talking 
about  numbers — how  many  atomic  weapons 
we  have — Just  as  we  already  know  how  many 
B-36's  and  submarines  and  Jet  fighters  are 
on  hand. 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  Congress  and 
the  public  receiving  this  information  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : 

Congress  needs  to  know  In  order  to  pass 
atomic  energy  appropriations. 

Congress  has  been  asked  for  money  to  build 
an  important  new  addition  to  the  great 
atomic  plants  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  How  can 
I  feel  genuinely  confident  that  this  request 
Is  a  sensible  one  unless  I  know  the  niunber 
of  bombs  we  already  possess?  How  can  Con- 
gress and  the  public  form  a  wise  opinion? 
We  need  the  Information  to  evaluate  the 
power  of  oiu-  atomic  weapons. 

A  hot  debate  Is  now  raging  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  military  threat 
of  atomic  energy  has  been  overrated.  One 
side  says  the  bomb  Is  "unique";  the  other 
side  says  the  bomb  Is  "Just  another  weapon." 
One  side  asserts  that  -ve  live  In  "desperate 
peril";  the  other  side  deplores  what  It  calls 
"apocalyptic  spasms."  The  arguments  pro 
and  con  simply  have  no  meaning  apart  from 
concrete  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of 
bombs  already  produced  and  current  rates 
of  production. 

If.  with  our  tremendous  and  expensive 
atomic  energy  project,  we  only  make  the 
tiniest  nimiber  of  bombs  per  annum,  then 
Indeed  atomic  explosives  are  "Just  another 
weapon" — In  the  sense  that  a  whole  year's 
output  could  do  no  more  damage  than  sev- 
eral hundred  B-29  superfortresses  carrying 
TNT.  But  If  we  produce  a  large  number  of 
bombs  annually,  then  atomic  explosives  are 
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•^inlque" — «lnce  %  rtcck  pile  accumulated 
OTcr  a  peiicKl  of  years  mlfbt  acoompllsh  more 
In  •  few  air  raids  than  tbousandi  of  B-30's 
loaded  with  TKT  would  accompllah  In  a 
decade 

Our  own  bomb-production  fl^rto  are  tbe 
best  guide  to  bow  great  is  tbe  danger  of 
atomic  attack  from  Russia. 

If  Russia  could  not  possibly  construct  more 
than  a  handful  of  bombs  by  1960,  we  face 
little  Immediate  dan^ar  and  the  threat  oi 
atomic  energy  has  unquestionably  been  ex- 
aggerated. However,  if  Rtiasla  could  con- 
struct an  immense  number  by  1963.  then 
we  do  live  in  "desperate  peril."  and  "apoca 
lyptlc  spaflBS"  are  grounded  solidly  upor 
reality 

Today  the  only  halfway  valid  yardstick 
which  we  might  use  to  estimate  Soviet  bomb 
production  over  the  coming  years  is  otir  own 
past,  present,  and  anticipated  firture  pro- 
duction. This  yardstick  would  be  crude  and 
tentative.  But  tt  is  at  least  pertinent  evi- 
dence. If  we  know  that  America  can  manu- 
facture a  btige  atomic  stock  pile  in  10  years 
ws  have  no  certain  proof  that  Russia  will  dc 
likewise  after  she  tjeglns  producing.  Yet  we 
must  prtKlently  assume  that  what  tbe  United 
States  can  accomplish  Russia  may  also  ac- 
complish. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  need  the 
information  to  pass  upon  the  control  pro- 
posal   presented    by    the  United   States. 

We  have  gone  t>efore  tbe  United  Nations 
and  solemnly  proposed  an  atomic  control 
plan  which  requires  each  country  to  accept 
curtailment  of  sovereignty.  We  say  that 
the  alternative  may  be  annihilation.  But 
if  atom  bombs  are  exceedingly  hard  to  man- 
ufacture and  If  no  country  cotild  acquire 
more  than  a  few,  our  control  proposal  is  not 
a  survlvsl-or-suicide  Issue.  We  call  the 
Soviet  counter-plan  a  "fraud  upon  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world" — as  Indeed  it  is  if  bombs 
may  become  plentiful.  But  if  otir  produc- 
tion rate  is  extremely  low,  have  we  not  our- 
selves misled  the  peoples  of  the  world?  Can 
we  reasonably  expect  the  world  to  take  the 
atomic  menace  seriously  unless  our  produc- 
tion rats  is  high  snd  unless  that  fact  is 
Illuminated  for  ail  to  see? 

Congress  needs  the  information  In  order 
to  pass  upon  the  national  defense  program. 

Under  the  United  States  Constitution  Con- 
gram  is  required  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  to  raiss  amaes  and  navies 
When  we  debate  the  necessity  of  a  •  1 5.000  - 
OCO.OOO  military  bixlget.  we  quite  literally  do 
not  know  what  we  aie  talking  about.  When 
we  attempt  to  decide  whether  we  need 
selective  service  or  a  radar  network  or  a  fleet 
of  B-3€  airplanes,  we  are  in  about  the  same 
position  as  a  judge  who  must  write  an  opin- 
ion without  knowing  the  key  facts  of  his 
case.  The  threat  to  democratic  principles 
of  government  is  evident. 

There  is  also  a  threat — though  a  less  ob- 
vious one — to  otu"  military  security.  Our 
professional  soldiers  are.  with  ^ew  exceptions, 
capable  and  devoted  servants  of  democracy 
But  they  are  not  superhuman,  and  in  mak- 
ing their  plans  they  need  the  benefit  of  wide- 
spread ptiblic  discussion.  How  can  civilian 
experts  counsel  Intelligently  unless  In- 
formed of  atomic  production  data?  How  can 
they  help  mobilize  popular  supp<x^  for  sound 
defense  measures  unless  everyone  has  knowl- 
edge of  the  broad  facts? 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  re- 
vealed the  preposterous  fact  that  imtil  mld- 
194<S  top  American  military  men  did  not 
themselves  know  how  many  bombs  we  had 
and  how  fast  we  were  manufacturing  new 
ones.  It  may  be  that  even  today  many  of 
the  professionals  who  help  prepare  our  de- 
fense budget,  who  formulste  strategy,  and 
who  make  public  speeches  are  Ignorant  of 
the  aasautlal  dau. 
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The  bomb-pr<iductlon  figure  U  not  the  type 
of  military  sectet  considered  most  vital  to 
conceal  in  the  sast. 

The  most  previous  kind  of  mlllUry  secret 
is  the  fact  than  a  new  weapon  exists  at  all. 
Germany  never  j  suspected,  for  example,  that 
the  Allies  had  '  perfected  a  proximity  fuse 
A  second  and  jess  valuable  mi'ttary  secret 
is  the  design  aid  specifications  of  a  weapon 
whose  exlstenci  has  become  known.  Aside 
from  secrecy  as  to  war  plans,  tbe  disposition 
of  farces,  the  reiults  of  proving -ground  tests. 
and  like  matters,  the  traditional  kinds  of 
peacetime  secre ;  In  America  are  the  two  just 
mentioned :  the  fact  that  a  weapon  exists  and 
the  details  of  i  weapon's  design.  Conceal- 
ment of  atomic  production  data  Is  com- 
pletely divorced  from  these  accepted  and 
time-tested  cat>gorles. 

Armament  is  a  matter  which  has  always 
Deen  regarded  is  of  such  vital  public  con- 
cern that  considerations  of  secrecy  have  had 
to  yield.  The  debate  on  the  proposal  for 
70-air  groups — ( ertalnly  a  most  revealing  bit 
of  Information  —was  carried  on  in  public. 
Tbe  whole  worll  knows  that  about  1.630,000 
Americans  servs  in  our  armed  forces,  that 
we  possess  aboJt  20  aircraft  carriers  ready 
for  active  serviie.  and  that  we  have  ordered 
90  or  more  B-3il  bombers. 

Let  us  turn  t3  the  other  ;lde  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  ea4y  to  see  arguments  against 
public  disclosuie  of  bomb  figures. 

The  Informa  :lon  would  guide  Russia  in 
her  atom  bomli  production  efforts. 

If  Rttssia  kne  w  the  size  of  o\xr  bomb  stock 
pile,  she  woulc  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
men  and  resou-ces  which  mvist  be  assigned 
to  her  own  atonic  project  in  order  to  rival 
our  progress;  and  she  might  be  stimulated 
to  work  bardei  than  before.  The  Kremlin 
would  also  gain  a  clearer  Idea  of  American 
war  potential,  ]  iresent  and  future. 

The  informat  on  would  make  It  impossible 
in  event  of  war  with  Russia,  for  us  to  exag- 
gerate the  thnat  of  atom  bombing,  as  we 
successfully  did  with  Japan. 

In  case  the  tiagedy  of  another  war  should 
occtir,  we  could  not  stage  a  ruse — that  Is.  we 
could  not  drop  all  our  bomt»  in  a  few  ter- 
rible raids  and  t  hen,  pretending  we  had  many 
more  held  In  reserve,  threaten  to  tise  them 
unless  the  op(xnent  surrendered.  After  the 
shock  of  Hirosh  ima  and  Nagasaki,  the  Japa- 
nese believed  t  lat  unless  they  yielded  their 
cities  would  s  x)n  receive  further  atomic 
bombing  Actv  ally,  to  quote  former  Secre- 
tary of  War  F  enry  L.  Stimson.  "the  two 
atomic  bombs  which  we  had  dropped  were 
the  only  ones  ve  had  ready,  and  our  rate  of 
production  at  tiat  time  was  very  small." 

Since  Soviet  leaders  witnessed  the  rtise 
played  upon  Ja  >an,  they  would  scarcely  fall 
victim  to  a  sin  liar  ruse  played  upon  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time.  If  Russia  knew 
Just  how  muct  devastation  to  expect,  she 
would  undenlally  enjoy  a  psycholopical  ad- 
vantage. A  known  quantity,  however  terri- 
fying, is  easier  (o  confront  .ban  an  luiknown 
quantity 
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our  atomic  proiluctlou  flgiues  woiild  create 
an  unfavorable  impression  throughout  the 
world,  that  we  vouid  be  accused  of  a  saber- 
rattling  attemp;  to  intimidate  Russia.  But 
objection  applies  to  all  the 
military  data  « e  have  long  since  reveaied : 
the  slie  of  our  ^ir  Force,  the  slxe  of  our  fleet. 
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To  be  stire.  the  Kremlin  might  not  choose 
to  believe  an  American  announcement  de- 
£cribing  the  number  of  bombs  we  o\  i.  Y'et 
this  possibility  should  please  those  who  (ear 
lest  disclosure  benefit  Russia  too  much.  Far 
from  benefiting  her  rulers,  an  announcement 
which  they  did  not  believe  wotild  merely 
create  confusion  in  their  minds.  We  would 
have  outwitted  them  by  tbe  clever  technique 
of  telling  the  '.ruth. 

Publication  mi^ht  create  a  Maglnot-llne 
complex  in  the  American  public. 

It  is  also  possible  to  argiie  that  disclosure 
of  production  figures  (If  they  are  high) 
would  generate  a  Maglnot-line  complex  In 
the  American  people — cause  them  to  rely 
excessively  on  atomic  weapons  and  to  under- 
rate the  need  for  planes,  sbipe,  paratroops, 
submarines,  carriers,  bases,  allied,  and  kin- 
dred safeguards.  However,  this  argument  is 
antidemocratic  in  Its  implications.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  people  cannot  wisely  shape 
their  own  destiny  and  that  only  a  few  Gov- 
ernment oflflcials  have  brains  enough  to  sense 
what  is  good  for  the  country 

It  might  be  disclosed  that  we  have  few 
Dombs. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  revealing 
production  data  is  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  we  possess  very  few  bombs,  that  we  are 
staging  a  colossal  bluff  and  that  we  are  really 
pathetically  weak  in  atomic  armaments 
while  pretending  to  be  strong.  If  such  a 
hypothesis  is  correct,  we  would  need  ex- 
panded armed  forces  to  cocnpensate  for 
poverty  in  atomic  weapons.  Perhaps  the 
only  way  to  supply  these  needs,  assuming  we 
have  very  few  bombs,  is  to  tell  our  people 
the  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  might 
well  feel  that  she  could  afford  to  increase 
pressure  upon  western  Europe  and  to  piu-sue 
a  flagrantly  aggressive  policy  throughout  the 
world. 

It  might  be  an  inducement  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  attack  before  our  bomb  supply  be- 
came decisively  large. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  American  stock 
pile  is  large,  but  not  large  enough  to  secure 
a  military  decision  against  a  continental 
power.  In  that  event,  if  we  disclosed  the 
figures.  Moscow  might  conceivably  decide  to 
attack  before  our  stock  pile  climbs  to  a  level 
where  It  would  prove  militarily  decisive.  Of 
course,  this  same  logic  must  have  seemed 
much  more  appealing  to  Soviet  leaders  In 
1947  and  1S48,  when  we  had  fewer  bombs 
than  we  do  today 

Clearly  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue.  Clearly,  too,  the  issue  is  a  mo- 
mentous one  for  our  democracy.  If  it  turns 
out  that  the  present  world  situation  is  so 
tense  and  so  unprecedented  as  to  Justify  the 
present  tense  and  unprecedented  secrecy,  we 
must  recognize  frankly  that  the  United  States 
Constitution  has  been  partly  repealed. 

Naturally,  it  will  be  said  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  should  be  In- 
formed of  bomb  figures,  but  that  the  infor- 
mation should  not  be  circulated  outside  this 
committee.  Yet  such  a  solution  Is  really  no 
solution  at  all.  True,  the  Joint  committee 
IS  indisputably  entitled  to  know  stock-pile 
daU  imder  the  law.  But  how  would  it  mate- 
rially help  committee  membsrs  to  have  the 
information  imless  they  could  use  it  in  re- 
porting to  Congress  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
people? 

If  the  Information  means  that  we  need 
smaller  armed  forces  or  bigger  armed  forces; 
if  the  information  means  thst  we  can  afford 
to  leave  taxes  as  they  are  or  that  we  must 
raise  taxes;  If  the  information  means  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  done  a 
good  Job  or  a  bad  Job  on  production;  if  the 
information  means  any  of  these  things, 
could  Congress  as  a  whole  and  cculd  the 
American  people  rely  solely  on  the  Judgment 
of  a  few  committee  members  entrusted  with 
actual  figures? 

Furthermore,  if  we  assume  that  this  infor- 
mation   mtist    be    kept    a    supreme    secret. 
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shotild  even  the  18  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  ask  to  be  told?  Obviously  the 
chance  that  production  figures  would  be- 
come publicly  known  Increases  with  each 
additional  individual  who  is  given  the  facts, 
no  matter  how  careful  such  individtial  may 
be. 

In  all  candor  I  shotild  note,  too,  that  the 
committee  membership  has  so  far  deliber- 
ately chosen  not  to  receive  tbe  figures.  As 
I  said  Ipst  January  31,  "There  Is  a  natural 
Inclination  in  all  of  us.  in  Congress  as  well 
as  out,  to  shy  away  from  the  implications 
of  this  problem.  No  individual  willingly 
assumes  the  responsibility  which  it  entails. 
But  no  matter  how  awesome  the  responsi- 
bility, we  are  not  justified  in  evading  It." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recall  that  shortly 
after  my  address  of  January  31,  the  Soviet 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  demanded 
that  America  publicly  announce  bomb  fig- 
ures. The  same  Soviet  demand  had  been 
made  many  times  before,  but  because  I 
had  recently  raised  the  same  issue,  some 
editorial  writers  concluded  that  my  posi- 
tion was  Identical  with  the  Russian  view- 
point and  that  therefore  both  mtist  be  bad. 
I  submit  that  if  we  always  do  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  Russia  asks,  the  Kremlin 
will  determine  American  policy.  The  Krem- 
lin need  only  advocate  the  reverse  of  what 
It  wants  us  to  do  and  we  would  then  docilely 
comply  with  its  true  desires. 

The  question  of  revealing  atomic  stock- 
pile figures  is  one  for  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  to  pass  upon  without  re- 
gard for  any  statement  emanating  from 
Moscow.  The  prime  objective  and  overrid- 
ing Interest  of  the  Joint  committee  is  the 
security  of  our  coimtry,  and  that  principle 
vill  control  whatever  decision  may  be  made. 


Better  Late  Than  Never 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  even  some  New  Deal  spenders 
are  becoming  disturbed,  not  to  say 
frightened,  by  the  realization  that  some- 
one sometime  must  pay.  Pointing  to  the 
late  repentance — or  should  I  say  change 
of  views — of  a  rather  prominent  states- 
man is  the  following  editorial  by  Leo  W. 
Hoffman  from  the  Allegan  Gazette  of 
June  23,  1949,  published  at  Allegan, 
Mich.: 

CHARACTEB 

Retired  Secretary  of  SUte  Byrnes.  In  a  re- 
cent speech,  came  out  strongly  in  opposition 
to  Truman's  program  and  labeled  it  the  be- 
ginning of  the  welfare  state. 

Ever  since  Roosevelt  turned  his  back  on 
compaign  promises  made  In  1931  and  em- 
barked Ufwu  his  policy  ol  tax.  spend,  and 
elect,  there  were  a  few  men  who  continuously, 
coijageously,  and  persistently  pointed  out  to 
the  New  Dealers  and  the  people  the  danger 
signs  and  the  path  this  covmtry  was  fol- 
lowing. 

Byrnes,  a  Senator  when  the  New  Deal  first 
became  powerful,  was  one  of  Roosevelt's 
strong  men  in  the  Senate.  Whenever  there 
appeared  to  be  a  revolt  in  the  Senate  over  one 
of  Roosevelt's  proposed  socialistic  laws, 
Byri  es — acting  on  Roosevelt's  orders — per- 
suaded his  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  measure. 
for  political  reasons. 

As  a  reward  for  his  faithful  services,  Byrnes 
was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court   and 


then  later  was  made  Secretary  of  State.  He 
continued  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
Truman. 

Byrnes  is  an  Intelligent,  well-informed 
man,  but  he  isn't  any  more  Intelligent  now 
than  when  he  was  in  the  Senate,  or  while 
he  was  serving  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  Secretary  of  State.  He  knew  then, 
jtist  as  be  knows  now,  that  the  New  Deal 
was  leading  the  people  along  the  path  toward 
socialism  and  banltruptcy.  Dtirlng  the  pe- 
riod of  time  that  he  was  In  office,  however,  he 
placed  party  loyalty  above  loyalty  to  his 
country.  He  remained  silent  while  Roose- 
velt, Trtiman,  and  other  New  Dealers  were 
attempting  to  smear  the  few  who  dared  to 
accuse  the  New  Deal  of  deliberately  attempt- 
ing to  change  our  democracy  into  a  socialis- 
tic state. 

Now,  however,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  openly 
comes  out  and  states  that  we  are  In  danger 
of  becoming  a  welfare  state. 

The  point  that  we  are  trying  to  make  is. 
Byrnes  is  merely  one  of  many,  both  in  and 
out  of  Government  service,  who  for  political 
or  personal  reasons  are  willing  to  salve  their 
conscience  whUe  accepting  either  political  or 
personal  benefits. 

The  farmers  who  voted  for  Truman  in  the 
expectation  of  being  rewarded  by  farm  bene- 
fits, the  school  organizations  which  voted  for 
Truman  In  the  hope  of  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation, all  of  the  other  minority  organizations 
that  wanted  Federal  aid  and  were  persuaded 
by  greed  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  New  Deal 
belong  In  the  same  class  vrith  Bsrrnes  Some 
of  them  have  since  repudiated  the  New  Deal, 
tisually  becatise  they  didn't  receive  as  much 
as  they  thought  they  were  going  to  or  be- 
cavLse  they  were  taxed  to  pay  for  aid  to  some- 
one else. 

The  Gazette  compliments  Byrnes  for  his 
stand  now,  but  we  wish  that  he  had  taken 
the  same  position  when  he  was  serving  In 
the  Senate.  Then  perhaps  we  wouldn't  be 
so  far  along  the  path  toward  socialism. — 
L.  W.  H. 


Montana  Smoke  Junipers  To  Ghre  Demon- 
stration  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or   afONTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Great  Palls  Tribune  of  June  23. 1949: 

MONT.VNA  SMOKK  JtTMPXRS  TO  GIVX  DXMONSTEA- 
TION  m  WASHINGTON 

MissotJiA,  Jime  23.— Washington.  D.  C. 
win  see  how  forest  fires  of  the  West  are 
fought  from  the  sky  when  four  forest  service 
smoke  Jumpers  from  region  1  headquarters  in 
Missoula  make  an  exhibition  jump  over  the 
Nation's  Capital  Tuesday. 

The  air-minded  fire  fighters  will  parachute 
onto  the  Ellipse  at  Constitution  Avenue  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Washington 
Monument. 

The  exhibition,  marking  the  first  time 
smoke  Jumpers  wUl  have  been  dropped  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  aunoimced  by  C.  S. 
Crocker,  chief  of  the  region  1  fire-control 
division  In  Missoula. 

The  smoke  Jumper  exhibition  will  be  part 
of  a  salute  to  American  business  for  its  sup- 
port in  the  cooperative  forest  fire  prevention 
campaign  sponsored  bf  the  department  (tf 
agriculttire. 


Smoke  signals,  Crocker  said,  will  simulate 
a  forest  fire  In  the  center  of  the  Ellipse.  The 
jumpers  will  hurtle  out  of  a  G-47  In  their 
men-from-Mars  uniforms.  After  landing 
they  will  be  greeted  by  city  dignitaries  and 
be  given  a  police  escort  to  the  National  Press 
Club. 

There  the  smoke  Jumpers  will  take  part  in 
presenting  awards  to  six  industrialists  in 
recognition  of  the  sulvertlstng  support  Ameri- 
can business  has  contributed  to  the  fight 
against  forest  fires.  American  industry, 
Crocker  said,  has  contributed  an  average  of 
more  than  $3,000,000  a  year  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  to  this  catise. 

The  smoke  jumpers  and  two  other  forestry 
officials  will  leave  Missoula  Thursday  for 
Washington  aboard  a  C-47.  Crocker  said  It 
Is  one  of  the  same  planes  that  are  used  In 
actual  smoke-Jumping  operations. 

The  men  wlU  be  dropped  from  the  plane 
piloted  by  Bob  Johnson,  pioneer  Montana 
pUot. 

Fred  Stilling,  of  Missoula,  superintendent 
of  the  parachute  division,  already  has  left 
for  Washington  to  prepare  for  the  jump. 
Chief  Parachute  Technician  Jim  Waite,  of 
Missoula,  win  accompany  the  Jumpers  by 
plane.  Walte  In  1940  was  the  third  man  ever 
to  jump  on  a  fire  for  the  forest  service. 

Acting  as  jumpmaster  on  the  fiight  will  be 
Al  Cramer,  of  Missoula,  a  veteran  smoke 
Jumper  who  has  bailed  onto  fires  46  times 
since  1941.  The  four  Jumpers  are  Edward  J, 
Bggen,  formerly  of  Colfax.  Wis.:  WlUlam  J. 
Hellman,  Kallspell:  Homer  Stratton  and 
WUllam  Dratz.  both  of  Missoula. 


Statement  in  Opposition  to  H.  R.  853 
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OF 


HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner  to  pronde  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  "home  owners*  leagues."  con- 
sisting of  10  or  more  persons,  and  to 
make  loans  to  such  persons  to  finance 
the  purchase  or  construction  of  single- 
family  houses  for  their  occupancy.  A 
loan  could  amount  to  $15,000,  but  could 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  and  dwelling,  thus  per- 
mitting a  loan  for  a  house  having  a 
value  of  $16,666.  Interest,  would  be  2 
percent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance. The  "home  owners'  league  '  would 
guarantee  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  on  all  loans  made  to  members 
and  would  acquire  title  to  all  the  prop- 
erty upon  which  loans  would  be  made. 
Each  member  would  be  jointly  and  sever- 
ally liable  for  the  obligations  of  the 
league  in  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  property  involved  in  his 
loan.  Payments  on  loans  would  be  de- 
ductible for  Federal  Income-tax  pur- 
poses. The  property  upon  which  loans 
would  be  made  would  t)e  exempt  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

H.  R.  853  is  neither  a  slum-clearance 
bill  nor  a  bill  to  provide  housing  for  fam- 
ilies of  low  income.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  bill  to  subsidize  higher  cost  housing 
through  local  and  Federal  tax  exemption 
and  Federal  loans  with  low  interest  rates 
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below  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  would  tend  to  Increase 
rather  than  reduce  housing  costs,  and 
make  housing  more  unavailable  for  fam- 
ilies of  low  income.  The  bill  would  assist 
only  those  who  could  make  a  10- percent 
down  payment  on  the  total  cost  of  the 
house,  which  could  be  (16.666. 

The  bill  would  not  assist  rental  hous- 
ing, which  is  generally  more  urgently 
needed  than  other  housing,  and  the  aids 
In  the  bill,  if  workable,  for  other  housing 
would  cause  less  rental  hou.sing  to  be  built. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  bill,  exemp- 
tion from  local  real-estate  taxes,  is  en- 
tirely unworkable  and  impractical.  In 
almost  every  State,  such  property  would 
not  only  be  subject  to  taxation  under 
State  laws,  but  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  be  required  to  grant  such  tax 
exemption.  This  -vould  generally  take 
several  years  under  required  constitu- 
tional proceedings.  Also,  there  is  no  basis 
in  reasoQ  or  equity  for  granting  tax 
exemption  to  the  housing  under  this  bill 
and  not  all  other  housing. 

Also,  the  requirement  of  the  bill  that 
each  member  of  the  league  be  partly  liable 
for  the  obligations  of  other  members 
would.  Id  all  probability,  make  the  bill 
unworkat>le.  This  requirement  would  be 
extremely  unattractive  to  an*  reasonably 
prudent  person  who  can  make  a  10  per- 
cent down  payment  on  a  house  which 
may  cost  up  to  $16,666. 


DiritleBds  ob  National  Scrrke  Life 
Insurance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or   COWNBCnCTJT 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Torrington  (Conn.)  Register  of  June  25. 
1949.  relative  to  the  delay  In  payment  of 
dividends  on  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance. 

The  editorial  provokes  the  thought 
that  politics  may  be  the  paramount  con- 
sideration for  nonpayment  of  dividends 
accrued  until  next  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  name  Is 
appended  to  the  resolution  calling  for 
immediate  payment  of  this  money  which 
belongs  to  the  veterans  who  have  over- 
paid their  premiums  for  past  years.  It 
would  be  simple  justice  to  speed  up  pay- 
ments so  that  this  money  might  be  dis- 
tributed now  when  the  need  is  great. 
Let  me  assure  all  responsible  for  delay 
that  the  veteran  will  not  t>e  grateful  for 
holding  his  money  Irom  him  this  addi- 
tional time. 

■SrOMBS  DUX   MOW 

Altbough  tb«  Supreme  Ck^urt  ruled  more 
thao  a  year  ago  Uxat  refiuxdB  oa  GI  lUe 
Insurance  were  lawful.  It  Is  only  now  tbat 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  getting  down 
seriously  to  the  business  of  preparing  to 
pay  them.     This  should  not  be  surprising. 
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t<i 
not 


That's    the 
operates. 

The  veterans. 
complaint  and 
would  be  derelict 
not  give  voice 
the   soldiers, 
ought  to  be 
slble  moment, 
leal   advantage 
have  no  place  in 

It  has  been 
tlon  would  like 
funds  untU  nex 
give  it  the  equiv4lent 
palgn  fund  and 
Itself  directly 
would  be  recelv 
ment. 

And  such  Is 
that   they  woiUi  t 
something  for 
to  be  correspond 
power  in  Washl4gt 

For  the  sake 
politics,  the 
continue,  first, 
funds  now  and 
home  the  point 
be  receiving  Is 
but  as  a  mattei 
financial  dealing 
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however,  have  a  legitimate 

Republicans  In  Congress 

in  their  duty  if  they  did 

It.    The  money  Ijelongs  to 

the   Government,   and   it 

dlsi-ibuted  at  the  earliest  pos- 

^uch  consideration  as  pollt- 

Impact  on  the  economy 

the  picture. 

arged  that  the  administra- 
X)  withlxold  payment  of  re- 
spring.    That  course  would 
of  a  $2.8C0.C00.000  cam- 
the  opportunity  to  address 
the   16.000.000  voters  who 
checks  from  the  Govern- 


(ir 


t< 


iig 


he  nature  of  many  people 

think   they    were   getting 

nothing  and  that  they  ought 

ngly  grateful  to  the  party  In 

on. 
)f  honesty  and  Integrity  in 
Republicans  in  Congress  should 
o  Insist  on  payment  of  re- 
second,  to  keep  hammering 
that  what  the  veterans  will 
que  them  not  out  of  charity 
of  simple  Justice  and  fair 


Federa  Aid  for  Education 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR 

or   PKKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUa  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondtiy,  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Inclide  the  following  letter 
from  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover: 


Nrw 

Hon.    SAMtTKL    K 

Committee 
House  o. 
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r  der 


spent 


other 


Mr  Dear  Mr 
request  that  I 
Senate  bill  246. 
mlttee.  This  bill 
in-aid  for  primary 
to  the  States  u 
calls  for  an  Inittal 
ture   of   about 
more  than  •2.C0() 
already  being 
Treasury  for 
veterans,     speciajl 
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At  the  outset 
anyone  in  the 
the  upbuilding 
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terest.     The 
remedy   the 
to  the  entire 
the  Nation 

One    question 
cam-'  vividly  to 
investigation    of 
executive  brand 
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N.  T..  June  22.  1949. 

BdcCONNELL.    Jr., 

n   Education   and  Labor, 
Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Congressman:   I  have  your 

sjould  give  you  my  views  on 

which  Is  before  your  com- 

provides  for  Federal  grants- 

and  secondary  education 

certain  restrictions.     It 

annual  Federal  expendl- 
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let  me  say  that  I  doubt  If 

^oimtry  is  more  devoted  to 

of   the   educational   system 

I  realize  the  economic 

produce  backwardness  of 

certain  sections  and  the  neces- 
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inci  Liding  education. 
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are.  however,  my  own. 


ex  press 

nax  sTSTKM  or  g«ants-in-aio 

Before  we  condder  this  special  bill.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  first  face  certain  broad  ques- 
tion* involved  1$  th«  wbole  method  of  the 


Federal  Government's  granta-ln-aid  to  the 
State*.  The  amount  of  these  grants-in-aid 
has  risen  from  $100,000,000  to  $1,200,000,000 
In  ao  years.  This  does  not  include  the  bU- 
llons  being  expanded  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  by  other  methods  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic objectives.  These  grants-in-aid  are. 
no  doubt,  all  intended  to  do  good,  but  the 
method  of  grants-in-aid  contains  grave 
dangers. 

First.  In  all  cases  of  grants-in-aid.  same  are 
given  to  economically  strong  and  self-suffi- 
cient States,  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  those  States  which  are 
economically  unable  to  provide  such  neces- 
sary services  and  are  thus  backward  in  their 
educational  work.  The  most  appealing  argu- 
ment for  such  grants  Is  based  on  situations 
In  a  small  minority  of  backward  States,  yet 
by  a  sort  of  pork-barrel  arraneement.  the 
strong  States  are  alwa>-s  also  participating  In 
grants-in-aid. 

Second.  Any  such  grants-in-aid  reqtiire  the 
erection  or  expansion  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 
But  beyond  this,  they  also  require  the  erec- 
tion or  expansion  of  State  bureaucracies. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  all  grants-in-aid 
Is  the  organization  of  pressure  groups,  with 
branches  in  every  State,  constantly  trying 
to  expand  and  to  get  more  grants-in-aid 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Third.  The  economically  strong  or  self- 
sufficient  States,  which  are  in  a  large  ma- 
jority, pay  for  their  own  grants-in-aid  (and 
more)  by  Federal  taxes,  and  whatever  they 
receive  back  comes  only  after  the  cost  of 
Federal  bureaucratic  middlemen  Is  deducted. 

Fourth.  The  grants-ln-ald  to  economically 
self-sufficient  States  add  Just  that  much  to 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
practice  of  reqtrirlng  some  sort  of  definite 
expenditure  by  the  States  often  results  in 
Internal  pressures  to  wasteful  State  expendi- 
tures. 

Fifth.  The  inevitable  effect  of  grants-in- 
aid  is  to  place  a  Federal  bureaucracy  Into 
dictatorship  over  the  State  or  local  adminis- 
trations of  these  services.  No  matter  what 
provision  is  made  in  the  law  to  prevent  such 
practices.  It  becomes  inevitable  that  every 
such  grant  puts  the  camels  head  of  Federal 
control  either  under  the  tent  of  local  self- 
government,  or  close  to  it.  With  all  this  we 
are  steadily  imdermlning  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  the  fundamental  basis  of 
local  self-government. 

Finally,  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
the  grants-in-aid  system  has  become  a  prime 
instrument  in  centralizing  the  Government 
of  the  people  in  Washington. 

So  much  for  observations  on  grants-in- 
aid  In  general. 

If  we  are  to  attempt  to  ctire  education 
Ills  by  the  Federal  grants-in-aid  method, 
then  the  problem  Is  how  to  do  11  with  the 
least  evil  consequences.  Therefore,  after  a 
review  of  the  weaknesses  in  this  bill  in  the 
above  lights,  I  wUl  make  some  suggestions 
for  their  remedy. 

1.  This  particular  bill  (S  246),  In  section 
2,  makes  drastic  provisions  against  Federal 
bureaucratic  dlcUtlons  in  the  conduct  of 
State  educational  faculties;  but  In  sections 
7  and  8.  It  makes  requirements  of  the  States 
and  their  facilities  which  would  almost  Im- 
mediately bring  about  the  beginnings  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucratic  control.  Even  were  this 
latter  possibility  not  expected,  we  may  be  sure 
from  past  experience  that  complaints  of 
State  waste.  Inefficiency,  or  pressure  groups 
will,  sooner  or  later,  result  In  drastic  Fed- 
eral conUols.  Moreover,  the  Impelling  forces 
within  any  Federal  bureau  will,  sooner  or 
later,  break  down  any  such  limitations. 

2.  This  bill,  by  a  complicated  economic 
formula  involving  also  the  expenditures  on 
education,  endeavors  to  direct  the  major  aid 
to  ba^  ward  States  which  presumably  have 
not  the  economic  strength  to  care  for  their 
children. 
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8.  But  it  also  has  the  pork-barrel  append- 
age of  $5  for  every  cixlld  Ir.  the  economically 
strong  States  as  well.  It  thus  tends  to  spread 
bureaucratic  controls  over  the  school  sys- 
tems of  the  whole  Nation. 

4.  Aside  from  dependencies,  there  are  ap- 
parently 19  States  Indicated  in  the  backward 
category  imder  this  bill,  although  7  of  those 
on  that  list  should  be  able  to  care  for  their 
own  children  The  36  remaining,  with  the 
District  of  Columbia,  include  roughly  80  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  the  Nation. 

5.  Based  on  the  economic  formula,  the 
extra  grants-in-aid  are  not  based  upon  the 
essentials  of  proper  educational  standards 
but  certainly,  in  some  cases,  upon  whether 
the  citizens  of  the  State  desire  to  spend  its 
revenues  on  education  or  on  something  else 

SX7CGESTION8 

In  order  not  to  deny  to  children  of  the 
real  backward  States  the  opportunity  they 
need,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  evils  of  grants- 
in-aid  and  to  produce  economy  which  the 
Nation  badly  needs,  I  suggest  the  following 
for  consideration  In  this  legislation: 

(a)  There  should  be  no  general  grante-in- 
ald  to  all  States.  All  grants-ln-ald  should 
be  limited  In  each  case  to  the  real  backward 
States. 

(b)  While  the  bill  gives  special  attention 
to  the  backward  States,  to  make  the  dis- 
crimination between  them  and  the  strong 
States.  It  Is  based  upon  Involved  economic 
calculations  Instead  of  upon  certain  specific 
standards  of  education  which  should  be  es- 
tablished. 

Such  specific  standards  cotild  be  based  upon 
the  average  educational  performance  of.  say. 
30  of  the  most  forward  States.  These  stand- 
ards should  Include  teachers'  fitness  and  sal- 
aries, the  hours  of  attendance,  and  facilities. 
An  additional  standard  should  be  that  of 
nondiscrimination  with  reference  to  race  or 
religion.  And  these  standards  applied  to  the 
backward  States  will  need  Include  another 
requirement.  Some  of  the  so-called  educa- 
tionally backward  States  are  spending  large 
sums  on  Improvements  such  as  highways, 
etc.,  which  shovild  be  subordinated  to  the 
education  of  their  chUdren.  These  stand- 
ards should  not  be  difficult  to  determine 
through  an  appropriate  Independent  commis- 
sion. I  use  the  term  "average,"  as  above,  as 
a  base,  because  it  represents  at  any  one  time 
the  real  progress  of  the  Nation  in  this  field. 

The  effect  of  such  recomimendatlons  wotild 
be  fivefold: 

1.  It  would  reduce  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000,000  by  some  $150,000,000  by 
eliminating  the  nonbackward  States. 

2.  It  would  li^lt  both  Federal  and  State 
costs  of  government  through  tmnecessary 
bureaucratic  expansion. 

3.  By  eliminating  the  nonbackward 
States.  It  would  keep  the  camel's  head  out 
of  probably  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  edu- 
cational tents,  and  it  would  confine  its  entry 
into  the  States  with  insufficient  economic  re- 
sources. 

4.  By  the  foctislng  of  public  opinion,  it 
would  stimulate  some  of  the  backward  States 
who  have  resources  to  meet  the  national 
standards. 

5.  By  limiting  Its  operation  to  the  back- 
ward States,  it  would  curb  Nation-wide 
drives  upon  the  Congress  for  new  and  in- 
creasing grants-ln-ald  by  special  groups  and 
interests,  which  are  Inevitable  from  any 
general  grants-ln-ald  method  of  Govern- 
ment operation. 

And  let  me  add  that  of  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  Republic,  the  greatest 
has  been  otir  educational  system  in  the 
strong  States.  It  ranks  above  that  of  all 
other  nations.  It  Is  the  product  of  private 
effort,  of  local  and  State  government.    To 


place  a  Federal  bureaucracy  over  the  whole 
national  system  will  be,  in  my  mind,  a  dis- 
aster to  educational  progress — no  matter 
what  legal  limits  are  put  on  it  or  what  ad- 
vantages are  painted. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  some  of  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower's  recent  observations  In 
which  he  pointed  out  that  this  act  will  be- 
come another  vehicle  for  the  believers  in 
paternalism,  additional  national  centraliza- 
tion of  power,  and  that  the  very  attempts  at 
safeguards  are  admission  of  the  dangers  m- 
herent  in  It. 

What  we  need  in  the  national  Interest  ts 
to  bring  the  backward  States  up  to  the  na- 
tional level  of  educational  care  for  children 
and  preserve  the  Nation  from  the  evils  in- 
herent In  the  grants-ln-ald  s3rstem. 

I  am.  with  deep  respect. 
Yours  truly. 

Herbest   Hooves. 


Senate  BUI  1008 


Dr.  Douglas  Soathall  Freeman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  YAUGHAN  GARY 

or  visciNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Monday.  June  27, 
1949.  entitled  "Dr.  Freeman  'Retires'." 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  who 
has  announced  his  retirement  as  editor 
of  the  Richmond  News  Leader  on  Jime 
30,  is  a  brilliant  journalist,  a  profound 
scholar,  a  renowned  historian,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  whom  my  district 
and  State  are  justly  proud. 

DH.  ntzTMAN  "Rrmua*' 

Word  comes  from  Richmond.  Va..  that 
Dr.  Douglas  'jouthall  Freeman  has  decided 
to  retire  from  his  post  as  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader.  Virginians  have  known 
Dr.  Freeman  since  1915  as  a  brilliant  and 
courageous  Journalist — one  of  the  major 
voices  of  the  New  South.  A  wider  audience 
has  valued  him  as  a  biographer  and  his- 
torian. His  definitive  four-volume  life  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  won  him  a  Pulitzer  prize:  he 
followed  this  with  three  volumes  on  Lee's 
Lieutenants;  and  at  present,  at  the  age  of 
63.  he  Is  In  mldcareer  with  a  six-volume 
biography  of  Washington. 

Early  in  his  working  life  Dr.  Freeman 
decided  that  being  an  editor  wasn't  enough. 
He  thereupon  assigned  himself  to  do  14  hours 
of  historical  work  each  week,  and  In  later 
years  has  exceeded  that  schedule.  His  ex- 
traordinary, self-imposed  discipline  hauls 
him  out  of  bed  at  2:30  a.  m.  As  an  editor. 
It  has  been  his  habit  to  write  two  or  tlyee 
columns  by  8:30.  to  do  the  first  of  two  daily 
radio  broadcasts  at  noon,  and  to  spend  the 
afternoon  and  early  evening  at  his  beloved 
historical  research  and  writing.  He  is  also 
a  lectiurer,  sometimes  delivering  as  many  as 
100  speeches  a  year. 

Now  he  is  "retiring."  All  he  means  to  do, 
apparently,  is  to  broadcast  the  news  once 
a  day  (he  has  a  news  service  teletypewriter 
In  his  home),  work  on  the  Washington 
biography  from  10  to  14  hotirs  a  day.  and 
perhaps  do  some  lecturing.  His  Virginia 
public  and  his  national  public  will  wish  him 
weU.  Few  of  us  can  emulate  so  heroic  a 
character,  in  which  genius  and  an  almost 
appalling  energy  seem  to  have  been  com- 
bined, but  we  can  all  admire  it. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  W.  KARST 

or  MI8SOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  KARST.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
now  pending  in  the  Rules  Committee  a 
bill.  S.  1008.  for  consideration  by  the 
House  which,  incredible  as  It  may  seem, 
proposes : 

First.  To  impair  existing  antitrust 
laws  so  that  monopoly  will  be  put  be- 
yond effective  reach  of  the  law. 

Second.  To  make  it  legally  possible  to 
restore  Pittsburgh  plus  with  resulting 
price  discriminations  by  big  business  in 
the  East  against  the  trade  interests  of 
the  South  and  West. 

Third.  To  provide  big  business  whose 
plants  are  concentrated  in  the  East  with 
the  power  through  price  discrimination 
to  destroy  the  growth  of  independent  in- 
dustrial enterprise  in  the  South  and 
West  which  occurred  during  the  late  war, 
and  to  prevent  such  a  growth  in  the 
future. 

Fourth.  To  permit  big  business  through 
price  discrimination  to  destroy  the  prop- 
erty of  small-busine-ss  men  throughout 
the  Nation,  or  to  force  them  to  sell  out 
for  a  song,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the 
Robinson -Pa tman  Act. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  who  is 
against  monopoly,  who  believes  that  the 
South  and  West  have  a  just  right  to  ex- 
pand industrially — a  right  for  which 
these  regions  have  been  struggling  to 
obtain  for  half  a  century— who  is  a  friend 
of  small  business,  must  be  against  this 
bill. 

My  attention  to  this  disastrous  bill 
was  called  by  the  National  Congress  of 
Petroleum  Retailers  through  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Rankin  Peck.  Prior  to  a  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  most  exploited  of 
all  small-business  men  was  the  filling- 
station  proprietor  or  lessee.  Through  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Peck,  these  unorganized 
and  defenseless  small-business  men  were 
organized  for  effective  action  to  protect 
their  just  interests.  Today  the  national 
congress  is  organized  in  some  37  States 
of  the  Union  and  has  already  rendered 
yeoman  service  in  defending  the  inter- 
ests of  its  small-business  members. 

I  asked  Mr.  Peck  to  have  his  organiza- 
tion submit  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
bill  now  pending  in  the  Rules  Committee 
and  he  has  done  so.  At  the  end  of  my 
remarks  I  am  putting  this  analysis  into 
the  Record  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
carefully  read  it.  From  all  sections  of 
the  Nation  opposition  to  the  pending 
bill  is  mounting  hourly  as  small-business 
men  are  awakened  to  its  real  purpose. 
Already  other  powerful  organizations  of 
small  business  are  opposing  the  bill  such 
as  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Druggists,  the  Motor  Equipment 
Wholesalers,  the  independent  tire  deal- 
ers, the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Busines>s  and  many  more. 
Small  business  Is  hourly  grasping  the 
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fact  that  if  this  bill  becomes  law  the 
bell  will  toll  for  the  corpse  of  small 
business.  At  the  same  time  other  or- 
ganizations whose  members  realize  what 
the  bill  will  do  to  the  tiade  interests  of 
the  South  and  We?t  are  bestirring  them- 
selves. In  view  of  the  powerful  oppo- 
sition that  Is  steadily  growing  against 
this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  closest  scrutiny  and  to  that  end 
tuey  vlll  find  the  analysis  of  the  bill 
submitted  by  the  National  Congress  of 
Petroleum  Retailers  mo^t  helpful: 

If ATIONAL    CoirCCZSS    OT 
PmtOLKTJM  RCTAILUS.  INC.. 

Detroit.  Mich..  June  24.  1949. 
Hern.  Ratmoni  W    EOutsr. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

IfT  Okas  Comcsx^sman  Kaast:  I  am  glad 
to  comply  with  your  request  that  I  furnish 
you  with  a  complete  anal3rsls  of  Senate  bill 
1008.  and  wc  appreciate  your  efforts  to  aee  to 
It  that  this  bill  does  not  do  great  Injury  to 
amall  buatneaa  in  the  Onited  SUtes.  We 
know  that  you  rank  high  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  the  Interests  of 
small  busaiesfi  at  heart  and  who  have  already 
won  the  esteem  and  respect  of  not  only  the 
National  Congreaa  of  Petroleum  Retailers, 
but  also  many  other  organizations  that  are 
laboring  for  the  welfare  of  small  business 
In  the  Nation. 

Senate  bill  1008  has  now  been  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  ctf  the  House 
without  the  Kefauver  amendments.  It  has 
been  a  great  shock  to  me  to  witness  the  un- 
fair procedural  tactics  by  which  this  disas- 
trous piece  of  legislation  has  finally  been 
maneuvered  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  bill  was  first  received  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary,  whose  chair- 
man was  Congressman  PaANcis  C  Waltxi, 
ot  Pennsyl\-anla.  Congressman  Waltes  re- 
fused to  permit  any  representative  of  the 
interests  of  small  business  tu  appear  before 
his  subcommittee.  Instead,  be  permitted 
only  two  witnesses  to  appear  on  the  bill  and 
both  of  these  were  representatives  of  Gov- 
enunent.  Rls  subcommittee  then  reported 
the  bill  to  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary mintis  the  Kefauver  amendments.  The 
exclusion  of  these  amendments  makes  the 
bill  a  complete  betrayal  of  the  interests  of 
small  business  and  yet  before  the  full  com- 
mittee. Chairman  Cm  i.ra.  of  New  York  State, 
refused  to  allow  any  representative  of  the 
interests  of  small  business  to  appear  in  pro- 
test against  this  betrayal  Chairman  Csixsi 
had  this  bill  considered  In  executive  sessioa 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Thtis  the  bill 
was  apparently  railroaded  through  both  the 
•uboommittc*  and  the  tail  Committee  of  the 
HouM  Judiciary  ro  as  to  prevent  opposition 
to  It  from  small  biwlness  being  heard,  and 
yet  In  many  years  of  the  Congress  there  has 
not  been  a  measure  more  calculated  to  wreck 
small  business  and  the  economy  than  this 
bill. 

Senate  bill  1008.  minus  the  Kefauver 
amendments.  Congressman  KAasr,  is  an  In- 
credible measure  in  view  of  the  numerous 
statements  ?i  President  Truman  upholding 
the  antitrtjst  laws  and  promising  that  such 
laws  would  be  vigorously  enforced,  and  other 
statements  by  the  President  expressing  his 
Interest  and  the  Interest  of  his  party  in  the 
problems  of  small  business.  It  Is  an  mcredl- 
ble  measure  from  the  stjmd point  of  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  last  fall 
proclaimed  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  antl- 
trvut  laws,  their  effective  enforcement  and 
solemn  pledges  that  the  InteresU  of  small 
business  would  be  safeguarded.  If  this  bill 
tn  lu  present  form  is  enacted  Into  law.  the 
Eighty-ant  Congress  will  have  set  ttM  stage 
for  the  crucifixion  of  small  business  throxigh 
a  crippling  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  this  letter  the  National  Congress  of 
Petroleum  Retailers  submits  an  analysis  at 


Senate  bUl  lOol  as  it  now  stands  without  the 
Kefauver  rmei  idments — the  bill  which  the 
House  Judiciary  has  Just  voted  out  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We 
make  this  ana iysls  section  by  section  in  the 
hope  that  f  sulBclent  number  of  Representa- 
tives may  perc»ive  clearly  Just  how  this  bill 
betrays  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Interests 
of  small  business  and  act  to  prevent  It  from 
accomplishing  these  tragic  ends. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill,  now  pending 
before  the  Hoi  se  reads: 

"That  the  P?deral  Trade  Commission  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
5  (a)  the  following-  'It  shall  not  be  an  un- 
fair method  ol  competition  or  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  ( r  practice  for  a  seller,  acting 
Independently,  to  quote  or  sell  at  delivered 
prices  or  to  absorb  freight:  Provided.  That 
this  shall  not  laake  lawful  any  combination, 
conspiracy,  or  collusive  agreement:  or  any 
monopolistic,  qppreesive,  deceptive,  or  fraud- 
ulent practice,  carried  out  by  or  Involving 
the  use  of  deli  'ered  prices  or  freight  absorp- 
tion.' " 

This  section  s  designed  to  make  It  difficult. 
if  not  impossih  e.  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  prevent  the  j.rlce-leader  type  of 
monopoly. 

Delivered  pr  ces  can  be  used  in  either  of 
two  waj-s  to  a<  hieve  monopoly.  One  way  is 
for  a  group  cf  producers  to  agree  among 
themselves  to  maintain  Identical  delivered 
prices  in  such  i  way  that  proof  of  the  collu- 
sion is  obtalna  sle  by  the  Government.  This 
type  of  mono  >oly  Involves  the  element  of 
ascertainable  ( olluslon  or  conspiracy  by  the 
Government.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
monopoly  fiuKtloning  through  identical  de- 
livered prices  la  fotind  In  the  cement  in- 
dustry, recently  convicted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  uf  coUuiLvely  using  delivered  prices  to 
eliminate  com]  letition.  But  in  this  case  the 
Government  w  ts  able  to  present  definite  and 
abundant  pnxf  to  the  Court  that  cement 
producers  had  entered  into  a  collusive  agree- 
ment to  make  ;heir  delivered  prices  Identical 
ro  as  to  ellmii  ate  price  competition  among 
themselves. 

The  proviso  I  n  this  section  of  the  bill  takes 
care  of  the  situation  where  there  is  a  collu- 
sive main teni  nee  of  Identical  delivered 
prices  among  jroducers  and  where  the  Gov- 
ernment can  flQd  proof  of  such  collusion. 

But  there  is  another  type  of  monopoly — 
very  prevalent — which  can  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  Identical  delivered 
prices  but  where  collusion  la  either  non- 
existent or  incapable  of  proof.  This  is  the 
price-leader  ty  je  of  monopoly.  In  this  sit- 
uation one  pro<  lucer — generally  the  dominant 
producer — In  an  Industry  leads  off  with  its 
system  of  delivered  prices  to  any  point  in  the 
market,  and  the  remaining  producers  simply 
match  those  {rices  or  "follow  the  leader." 
The  leader,  of  course,  puts  Its  prices  suffi- 
ciently high  to  insure  that  both  it  and  those 
who  follow  itii  prices  will  reap  profits  in 
excess  of  what  would  be  secured  under  com- 
petitive condit  ons  (1.  e.,  monopoly  profits). 
In  the  price-I(  ader  type  of  monopoly  it  1* 
often  impossib  e  to  obtain  evidence  of  collu- 
sion. In  read  Ling  thiii  type  of  monopoly, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  some  30 
years  has  relied  on  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi^ion  Act.  It  has  proceeded 
ers  on  the  groiwd  that  they 
monopolistic  behavior  and  by 
xavlor  the  Commission  has 
the  producers  have  acted 
in  such  a  wa|r  as  to  substantially  leaatn 
competition  ai^ong   themselves. 

Now  Senatoi  O  Mahomet,  the  author  of 
the  bill  pendlag  before  the  House,  has  ad- 
mitted that  tfiia  first  section  will  cancel 
count  2  of  th^  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
case  against  tl^e  rigid-conduit  Industry  for 
using  dellverc<|  prices   to  eliminate   compe- 
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tor CMahowtt's  own  admission,  the  seetton 
will  nullify  the  present  power  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  proceed  against  th« 
price-leader  type  of  monopoly,  even  where 
the  practice  used  may  result  In  a  substan- 
tial lessening  of  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  a  line  of  commerce. 

How  will  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
get  at  the  price-leader  type  of  monopoly  11 
this  section  is  enacted  Into  law?  The  proviso 
in  the  section  forbids  the  use  of  delivered 
prices  or  freight  absorption  which  result  la 
a  monopolistic  or  oppressive  practice.  Com- 
plete monopoly  is  the  complete  extinction  of 
competition  among  producers  or  sellers.  Ef- 
fective monopoly,  however,  is  generally  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition  among  pro- 
ducers or  sellers.  Complete  monopoly  gen- 
erally takes  the  form  of  an  effective  les<:<!nlng 
of  competition  among  producers  or  sellers 
stopping  short  of  its  complete  extinction 
over  a  period  of  time.  Hence,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  of  a  collusive  agreement  among  sell- 
ers to  maintain  identical  delivered  prices, 
the  price-leader  type  of  monopoly  can  only 
be  attacked  on  the  ground  that  such  sellers 
a'e  manifesting  monopolistic  behavior,  i.  e., 
aie  acting  to  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion among  themselves. 

But  since  the  section  cancels  count  2  of 
the  Commission's  case  against  the  rigid-con- 
duit industry — a  fact  admitted  by  Senator 
O'Mahonet  — what  legal  significance  can  b« 
given  to  the  words  of  the  proviso  "monopo- 
llftic  or  oppressive  practice"?  They  are  pre- 
cluded from  meaning  a  substantial  lessening 
ol  competition  by  the  admLssion  of  Senator 
O'Mahonet.  If  they  cannot  be  construed  to 
mean  a  substantial  lessening  of  competition, 
how  can  they  be  Interpreted  to  give  the  Com- 
mission power  to  proceed  against  the  price- 
leader  type  of  monopoly  under  section  6  of 
the  Fedetal  Trade  Commission  Act?  If  they 
can  t  be  fo  Interpreted— and  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  they  cant — the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  be  deprived  of  its  existing 
power  to  reach  the  price-leader  type  ol 
monopoly,  and  left  without  any  power  to  do 
so  In  the  future.  This  will  mean  that  the 
price-leader  type  of  monopoly  will  flourish 
a:id  existing  antitrust  laws  will  have  been 
disastrously  weakened. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  House  Is  divided  Into  two  subsections — 
subsection  A  and  subsection  B. 

Subsection  A  is  apparently  intended  to 
strengthen  section  I  of  the  bill  Just  discussed. 

It  cancels  another  existing  power  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  reaching  the 
price-leader  type  of  monopoly.  In  the  hls- 
to-lc  case  of  the  Commission  against  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  known  as  'Pitts- 
bu'-gh  plus."  the  Conunission  attacked  the 
price  leadership  of  the  corporation  in  the 
steel  industry  on  two  counts.  The  first  count 
Invoked  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mLssion  Act  and  charged  the  corporation 
with  monopolistic  behavior  resulting  in  a 
substantial  lessening  of  competition  among 
producers  of  steel.  The  second  count,  how- 
ever, charged  the  corporation  with  using  de- 
livered prices  and  freight  absorption  so  as  to 
discriminate  in  price  among  its  purchasers 
of  steel,  a  practice  prohibited  by  section  2  ol 
the  Clayton  Act. 

Under  Pittsburgh  plus  the  United  States 
Sterl  Corp.  had  a  base  price  for  each  st«el 
product  at  Pittsburgh.  This  base  price  waa 
mat's  sufficiently  high  to  insure  a  fine  profit 
for  the  mills  of  the  corporation  in  and  near 
Pittsburgh,  many  of  which  were  obsolete  in 
coHiparison  with  the  newer  mUls  of  the  cor- 
poration at  Gary,  Ind.  The  price  cf  a  steel 
product  at  any  other  place  In  the  Nation  was 
lU  Pltuburgh  base  price  plus  freight  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  point  of  delivery;  an  ex- 
ception to  this  general  formula  was  the  occa- 
sional practice  of  quoting  dellvt^red  prtees 
In  certain  areas,  which  liKluded  the  amount 
of  the  Plttsturgh  base  price  plus  $760  a  ton 
plus  freight  from  Chicago. 
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Under  this  pricing  system  the  purchasers 
of  steel  In  Chicago  were  supplied  with  their 
steel  from  the  Gary  mills  of  the  corporation 
located  some  30  miles  from  Chicago.  But 
these  mills  added  to  the  base  price  at  Pitts- 
burgh Imaginary  or  phantom  freight  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Chicago.  The  fictitious  freight 
collected  by  the  Gary  mills  for  delivery  of 
steel  to  Chicago  amoimted  to  from  a  mini- 
mum of  12  percent  to  as  high  as  30  percent 
of  the  Pittsburgh  base  price.  This  Pitts- 
burgh plus  resulted  in  giving  preferential 
steel  prices  to  purchasers  at  or  near  Pitts- 
burgh as  against  purchasers  in  Chicago. 
Purchasers  in  Chicago  had  to  pay  from  12 
to  30  percent  higher  prices  for  steel  than  pur- 
chasers in  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh  pur- 
chasers of  steel  were,  therefore,  able  to  com- 
pete In  the  Chicago  market  while  pxirchasers 
of  steel  in  Chicago  were  unable  to  compete 
In  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Such  price  discrimi- 
nation added  great  strength  to  the  Commis- 
sion's case  against  Pittsburgh  pltis. 

If  section  I  of  the  pending  bill,  as  we  have 
contended,  seeks  to  put  the  price-leader  type 
of  monopoly  beyond  reach  of  the  law,  then 
an  additional  aid  In  doing  that  is  necessary 
which  section  2  (A)  supplies.  The  existing 
power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
attack  a  price-leader  monopxjly  on  the  ground 
that  the  use  of  delivered  prices  and  freight 
absorption  has  resulted  In  discriminatory 
prices  In  violation  of  section  2  of  the  Clayton 
Act — count  two  of  the  Commission's  case 
against  Pittsburgh  plus  as  far  back  as  1921 
and  invoked  in  subsequent  cases  against 
other  price  leaders — must  be  withdrawn. 
This  Is  exactly  what  section  2  (A)  of  the 
pending  bill  does. 

According  to  the  report  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  submitted, 
this  section  exempts  sellers  from  any  charge 
of  price  discrimination  If  they  vise  either  a 
single  zone  pricing  system  or  a  multiple  zone 
pricing  system  If  all  delivered  prices  of  a 
single  zone  pricing  system  are  Identical  at 
different  delivery  points,  and  if  all  de- 
livered prices  within  each  zone  of  a  multiple 
eone  pricing  system  are  identical  at  different 
delivery  points. 

Now  a  single  zone  pricing  system  (1.  e.,  one 
which  charges  the  same  delivered  price  to  all 
delivery  points  throughout  the  Nation),  of 
course.  Involves  price  discriminations  Just  as 
did  Pittsburgh  plus. 

To  charge  every  purchaser  in  a  zone  the 
same  delivered  price  Is  to  force  purchasers 
located  near  to  plants  from  which  the  prod- 
uct Is  shipped  to  pay  a  higher  net  price  than 
purchasers  located  at  more  distant  points, 
delivery  to  which  involves  substantial  freight 
cost.  There  is  thus  price  discrimination  in 
favor  of  less  favorably  located  purchasers 
against  those  more  favorably  located  In  re- 
lation to  the  plant  making  shipment.  Ge- 
ographical efficiency  Is  eliminated  so  that  a 
purchaser  a  thousand  miles  from  a  mill  gets 
a  product  at  a  lower  net  price  than  one  lo- 
cated only  a  mile  away  The  result  is  to  dis- 
courage the  location  of  new  producing  plants 
at  the  more  distant  points  which  would 
efficiently  decentralize  Industries.  The  sta- 
ttis  quo  In  Industry  Is  preserved  and  this 
status  quo  has  operated  to  prevent  needed 
Industrial  growth  In  the  South  and  West  for 
many  years.  Such  growth  would  greatly  In- 
crease the  prosperity  of  both  these  regions 
and  at  the  same  time.  In  an  age  of  atom 
warfare,  would  contribute  Immeasurably  to 
the  military  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  mtiltlple  zone  pricing  system  there 
are  price  discriminations  within  each  sone. 
Purchasers  located  near  to  the  plant  making 
shipment  are  discriminated  against  in  favor 
of  purchasers  located  much  farther  away. 
The  desired  advantages  of  efficient  location 
are  canceled  out  so  as  to  equalize  competi- 
tion among  the  efficiently  located  buyer  and 
the  less  efficiently  located  buyer.  But  the 
multiple  aone  pricing  system  makes  f>o6Slble 
another  type  of  price  discrimination — re- 
gloiial   price   discrimination — which  can  be 


effectively  used  to  prevent  Industrial  growth 
In  the  Soutki  and  West.  Under  a  multiple 
zone  pricing  system  provided  for  in  section 
2-A  of  the  pending  bill  there  Is  no  prohibi- 
tion preventing  differences  between  zone 
prices.  On  the  contrary  this  section  as  It  Is 
drawn  and  Interpreted  by  the  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  sanc- 
tions such  differences  in  prices  between 
zones.  A  multiple  zone  pricing  system  can 
In  consequence  be  used  to  set  up  powerful 
price  discriminations  l)etween  regions  of  the 
United  States,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  give  purchasers  of  products  in  the  East  a 
great  competitive  advantage  in  penetrating 
markets  in  the  South  and  West  while  greatly 
handicapping  purchasers  of  products  in  the 
South  and  West,  either  In  defending  them- 
selves from  such  eastern  competition  in  their 
local  markets  or  In  penetrating  markets  In 
the  East. 

Under  section  2  (A),  as  It  now  stands,  the 
price  discrimination  which  existed  against 
Chicago  in  favor  of  Pittsburgh  under  Pitts- 
burgh plus  could  be  restored  and  made  en- 
tirely legal.  The  steel  corporation  could  es- 
tablish a  multiple-zone  pricing  system.  One 
zone  of  this  system  could  embrace  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  and  be  a  zone  of  low  prices,  while 
another  zone  In  which  Chicago  would  be 
located  would  be  a  zone  In  which  steel  prices 
were  materially  higher.  The  difference  in 
prices  for  steel  products  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  could  vary  from  12  to  30  percent. 
Just  as  they  did  under  Pittsburgh  plus,  or  the 
discrimination  against  Chicago  could  be 
made  greater. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  In  the  Pittsburgh- 
pltis  case  32  States  of  the  Union,  through 
their  legislatures  or  Governors,  fought  the 
price  discrimination  against  the  South  and 
West  which  existed  under  this  system.  Do 
the  Representatives  of  these  States  today 
want  to  put  on  the  statute  books  a  law  legal- 
izing regional  price  discrimination  against 
the  South  and  West  and  after  28  years  find 
merit  in  Pittsburgh  plus? 

Section  2  (B)  of  the  pending  bill  Is  a  fur- 
ther step  In  what  appears  to  be  a  plainly 
cumulative  purpose  in  the  bill  to  legalize  the 
price-leader  type  of  monopoly  and  thus  to 
drive  such  a  hole  through  the  existing  anti- 
trust laws  that  they  will  be  in  effect  badly 
crippled. 

In  section  I  of  the  bUl  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Is  deprived  of  existing  power  In 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  attack 
the  price-leader  type  of  monopoly  on  the 
ground  of  "monopolistic  behavior"  which  re- 
sults In  a  substantial  lessening  of  competi- 
tion between  producers  or  sellers. 

In  section  2  (A)  of  the  bill  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  deprived  of  the  power  to 
attack  the  price-leader  type  of  monopoly  by 
showing  that  the  use  of  delivered  prices  and 
freight  absorption  has  resulted  in  discrimi- 
natory prices  prohibited  by  section  2  of  the 
existing  Clayton  Act.  Suljsectlon  2  (A)  also 
provides  a  legal  method  for  preserving  the 
status  quo  In  Industry  and  retarding  the 
more  efficient  location  of  new  plants  or  facili- 
ties in  the  South  or  West. 

Section  2(B)  supplies  the  finishing  touches 
in  the  bill  to  putting  the  price-leader  type 
of  monopoly  out  of  reach  of  the  law  and  pre- 
venting Industrial  growth  in  the  South  and 
West. 

1.  This  section  makes  the  price-leader  type 
of  monopoly  effective.  The  success  of  this 
kind  of  monopoly  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  sellers  in  an  industry  follow  the  prices 
of  the  leader  or  dominant  corporation.  Sell- 
ers generally  follow  the  prices  of  the  leader 
because  If  any  seller  doesn't  he  exposes  him- 
self to  a  price  war  Initiated  by  the  leader 
against  him.  But  under  existing  law  a  lead- 
er corporation  Is  limited  in  attacking  one 
who  wishes  to  compete  prlcewlse  to  meeting 
in  good  faith  the  equally  low  price  of  a 
competitor,  and  even  meeting  the  price  of  a 
competitor  is  not  allowed  If  the  price  of  the 
leader  is  discriminatory  among  his  other  cus- 


tomers and  may  thereby  Injure  competition. 
Under  section  2  (B)  of  the  pending  bill,  a 
price  leader  can  sell  below  the  price  of  a  com- 
petitor even  though  his  price  is  discrimina- 
tory and  injures  competition.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  to  find  another  producer  who  will  make 
an  offer  below  the  price  of  the  competitor. 
That  will  not  be  difficult  (because  in  the 
price-leader  type  of  monopoly  a  majority  of 
the  producers  are  generally  In  favor  of  main- 
taining prices  and  It  is  only  from  the  minor- 
ity that  competltlvely-mlnded  rebels  arise), 
and  the  chances  of  the  Goverrunent  produc- 
ing evidence  that  the  price  leader  induced 
another  producer  to  make  such  an  offer  so 
precarious  that  section  2  (B)  will  give  to  the 
price  leader  such  power  of  retaliation  that 
the  success  of  the  price-leader  type  of  mo- 
nopoly will  be  assured. 

2.  Section  2  (B)  will  also  operate  to  pow- 
erfully restrict  Industrial  expansion  in  the 
West  and  South.  For  many  years  prior  to  the 
war.  big  business  in  the  United  States  had 
been  able  to  protect  its  concentration  of 
producing  plants  In  the  East  from  new  com- 
petitors In  the  South  and  West  by  a  system 
of  freight  rates  which  discriminated  against 
manufacturing  in  the  South  and  West.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  however,  a  considerable  growth 
of  manufacturing  in  these  regions  took  place. 
Though  the  system  of  discriminatory  freight 
rates  continued,  they  could  not  stop  this  de- 
velopment because  Government  paid  for  the 
products  at  prices  which  Insured  a  profit. 
Now,  with  the  return  of  peace,  this  old  sys- 
tem of  freight  discrimination  is  by  itself 
threatening  the  existence  of  this  new  manu- 
facturing In  the  South  and  West.  Part  of 
this  new  enterprise  in  these  regions  repre- 
sents plants  which  are  subsidiaries  of  big 
business  whose  main  plants  are  located  In 
the  East.  But  a  substantial  part  represents 
Independent  btislness.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  far  fetched  to  imagine  that 
big  business  is  interested  In  forcing  this  In- 
dependent business  to  sell  out  for  a  song 
or  be  liquidated  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
further  industrial  growth  of  the  South  and 
West. 

Under  existing  law,  the  seller  whose  al- 
leged purpose  is  to  meet  competition  in  good 
faith  but  whose  real  piorpose  is  to  force  a 
competitor  more  efficiently  located  either  to 
sell  out  or  go  bankrupt.  Is  restralnable.  Such 
a  seller  has  not  an  unlimited  right  to  ab- 
sorb freight.  If  his  absorption  of  freight 
restilts  In  discriminatory  prices  the  effect  ol 
which  may  be  to  destroy  competitors  more 
efficiently  located,  he  can  not  get  away  with 
with  his  purpose  to  destroy  such  competi- 
tors. A  seller  under  existing  law  may  pene- 
trate distant  markets  throvigh  the  use  ol 
freight  absorption,  but  he  must  take  care 
not  to  push  his  right  of  freight  absorption 
to  a  point  where  its  purpose  is  to  kill  off  com- 
petition from  sellers  located  more  efficiently 
at  distant  points  ol  delivery.  At  the  same 
time,  existing  law  puts  a  definite  limit  on 
the  prices  that  sellers  can  charge  at  such  dis- 
tant points.  They  are  limited  to  meeting  In 
good  faith  the  equally  low  price  of  a  com- 
petitor and  this  price  must  meet  the  test 
that,  if  discriminatory,  it  does  not  Injure 
competition.  Existing  law  thus  protects  sell- 
ers located  efficiently  from  the  efforts  of  sell- 
ers located  less  efficiently  to  threaten  their 
existence  by  price  discrimination. 

Section  2  (B)  of  the  pending  bill  with- 
draws this  protection.  Under  It  a  seller  with 
his  plants  located  principally  in  the  East 
can  reach  out  through  freight  absorption 
and  immediately  challenge  the  prices  of  a 
seller  more  efficiently  located  even  thoxogh 
his  meeting  of  the  price  of  this  distant  com- 
petitor Is  a  discriminatory  price,  the  effect 
of  which  may  be  to  put  the  distant  com- 
petitor ultimately  out  of  business.  And  he 
can  go  further  than  this.  He  can  cut  below 
the  price  of  the  distant  competitor,  make 
his  price  so  low  that  the  smaller  resources 
ol  the  distant  competitor  cannot  withstand 
the  atUck  and  such  seUer  will  be  glad  to 
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Mil  his  fMrmUcs  chMp  rather  than  be  tlqul- 
dBtcd.  All  the  cactem  seller  has  to  do  to 
make  legal  the  stashing  of  his  prtcc  below 
that  at  his  distant  competitor  is  to  nnd  tn 
effect  "a  dancing  partner"— another  eastern 
seOer — who  will  make  an  offer  to  sell  at 
that  price.  That  will  not  be  difflcult  to  do. 
atoce  In  aaj  iMtosti;  tbere  are  a  nvmber  of 
atBtx%  tn  tbe  Bast  who  would  be  tnteiMlcd  ta 
drtrlng  Independent  manufacturers  tn  the 
8otxth  and  West  cut  of  the  picture  and  the 
chances  that  the  Oovcmment  could  find 
proof  that  tbe  offer  was  "rigged"  so  as  to  make 
legal  Ttolent  price  cutting  by  an  eastern 
wither  »g»«^*»*  independent  rirals  in  the 
aDath  and  West  would  be  rilght.  If  section 
a  (B)  ti.  tlicrefare.  enacted  Into  law  one 
maT  reaeoiMblT  expect  to  witness  the  de- 
struction of  the  growth  of  independent 
ftitfacturcrs  In  the  South  and  West  which 
during  the  war,  a  captxire  of  their 
by  big  buBtnesa.  whose  producing 
are  predofnilMatly  ta  the  East,  and 
•  thrfff' 'inhf^**|f  prevention  of  any  further 
iBffuetfUl  expansion  of  these  regions. 

Section  3  (B)  has  also  another  Injurl- 
OOi  effect  other  than  holding  back  the  In- 
doMrlal  development  of  the  South  and  West. 
This  sactkm.  together  with  section  3  of  the 
bill.  I  wpof  small  bustncas.  particularly  In 
the  field  of  distribution,  to  ruthless  and  un- 
fair exploitation  by  big  business.  As  If  the 
bill  did  not  provide  a  sufficient  feast  for 
moitapollsts  In  its  legalizing  of  the  price 
type  of  monopoly  and  protecting 
plants  from  Indtistrlal  growth  tn  the 
and  West,  these  parts  of  the  bill  make 
the  propeity  of  small -business  men  easy 
pickings  for  the  big  fellows. 

IfonopoUsts  not  only  gixiw  rich  through 
raising  prices  above  their  competitive  levels. 
They  also  grow  rich  by  putting  smaller  com- 
out  of  business  and  by  capturing 
property  and  customers  through  vari- 
ous unfair  methods  of  eoaspetitlon.  By  lar 
the  moat  powerful  wesipoa  for  gathering  this 
kitid  of  riches  Is  that  of  price  discrimination. 
The  Clayton  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  to 
specifically  protect  small  bustness  from  this 
kind  oi  attack.  But  the  law  developed  a 
fktal  wssknesB.  tills  weakness  was  that  un- 
der the  original  Clayton  Act  the  meeting  of 
competition  In  good  faith  was  made  a  com- 
plete defense  to  a  charge  of  price  discrimina- 
tion. Because  this  weakness  made  the 
original  Clayton  Act  Ineffective  from  the 
standpoint  of  protecting  small  bustness  from 
price  dlscrlmlnatton.  the  Rcblnson-Patman 
Act  was  tntcnded  to  remedy  the  situation 
Under  this  Act  the  meeting  of  competition  In 
good  faith  cotxld  not  be  a  defense  to  a  charge 
of  price  dlacrlminatlon  where  the  effect  of 
stKh  dtscrlmtnatlon  may  be  to  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  to  Injure,  destroy,  or 
prevent  competition  In  the  recent  case  of 
the  Pedersl  Trade  CiiinHMlnn  against 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  IndlaiHi  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  specifically 
upheld  the  contention  that  the  meeting  of 
competition  in  good  faith  aras  not  a  defense 
to  a  charge  at  price  dlacrtmination  where 
competition  was  Injured.  This  decision  of 
the  court  saved  the  business  lives  of  many 
small  (fistributors  of  petroleum  products  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  small -business 
men  everywhere  were  naturally  jubilant  that 
the  court  had  refused  to  go  iMurk  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  original  Clayton  Act. 

But  in  sectlQO  2  (B)  and  section  S  of  the 
pending  bill  ihs  leettng  of  cosapetltlon  la 
pDod  faith  whether  achtsved  by  freight  ab- 
ssrpuon  or  without  la  mads  a  complete  de- 
fense t£  a  charge  of  prlos  discrimination 
seen  though  tbe  effect  at  such  price  dla- 
crUntnatlon  may  be  to  destroy.  Injure,  or 
prevent  competition  or  tend  to  a  monopoty 
la  a  line  of  commerce.  The  Identical  loof^ 
bole  In  the  original  Clayton  Act  which  made 
K  Impossible  to  protect  small  bvislness  frum 
price  discrimination.  Is  restored  and  small 
hoslness  Is  ones  more  out  in  the  cold. 


Iff.  Herbert  Bergson.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charie  of  antitrust  enforcement 
for  the  Department  of  Jiostlce.  has  admitted 
before  the  subccinmlttee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary headed  by  Congressman  Waltxb  that 
as  the  bill  now  « tands  It  would  wipe  out  the 
decision  of  the  ^rcult  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  aerenth  Clr  ult  tn  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
ermi  Trmde  Com  nvtston  v.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  Indiana.  Mr  Bergson  thus  corroborates 
the  plain  meaning  of  sections  2  (B)  and  3  of 
the  pending  bill  which  make  the  meeting  of 
competition  in  good  faith  an  absolute  de- 
fense to  any  chirge  of  price  discrimination. 
His  admission  al  lo  makes  It  clear  that  one  of 
the  main  charge  j  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  Its  case  against  the  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  "X).  for  violating  the  anti- 
trust laws  will  lave  to  be  abandoned  In  the 
future,  leaving  powerful  chain  stores  free 
to  put  little  m<rchants  out  of  business  by 
the  unfair  method  of  price  discrimination. 
In  this  case  sellers  furnished  A  &  P  with 
products  at  dL<«<rlmlnatory  discounts  which 
violated  the  Rot  tnson-Patman  Act  as  it  now 
stands.  If  sectims  2  (B)  and  3  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  are  ena:ted  Into  law  such  discrim- 
inatory dlscoun  a  will  be  put  beyond  reach 
of  the  law  m  t:e  future,  because  there  are 
undoubtedly  otlier  sellers  whr  will  be  will- 
ing to  grant  tie  same  diacrtmlnatory  dis- 
counts t^  A  4  P  to  get  the  large  orders 
of  this  giant  concern. 

Strange  to  siy.  this  subjection  of  small 
business  to  the  t  errors  of  price  discrimination 
made  legal  Is  ac  tually  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  th  E  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
In  a  letter  to  <  Jongressman  Walttb.  signed 
by  Commissioner  Ewln  Davis.  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Cc  mmisslon.  the  viewpoint  Is 
advanced: 

"To  make  the  good  faith  meeting  of  com- 
petition a  conn:iete  defense  (to  s  charge  of 
price  dlacrlmln  itlon  under  the  Boblnson- 
Patman  Act)  Involves,  therefore,  a  risk  of 
Injury  to  compe  iltlon  among  the  seller's  cus- 
tomers. On  th  f  other  hand.  If  good  faith 
In  meeting  com  petition  Is  not  to  be  a  com- 
plete defense,  a  i  eller  who  competes  vigorous- 
ly by  reducing  3ls  prices  where  he  encoun- 
ters lower  price  i  Is  exposed  to  the  risk  that 
he  may  thereby  be  violating  the  law.  and  he 
can  avoid  such  risk  only  by  caution  and 
hesitancy  In  making  price  reductions.  To 
ref\ise  to  make  the  good  faith  meeting  of 
competition  a  wmplete  defense  necessarily 
Involves  the  riik  of  Impairing  the  vigor  of 
competition  among  sellers.  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advtaers  apparently  had  this  risk 
In  mind  in  Its  report  to  the  President  in 
December  IMS,  In  which  It  referred  to  the 
tsadency  of  th(  law  of  price  discrimination 
to  lead  to  'soft'  competition. 

•XDn  June  7  -epresenuttves  of  the  Com- 
mission InformiKl  you  that  all  of  the  com- 
missioners belUve  that  on  balance  It  would 
be  preferable  t<:  make  the  good  faith  meet- 
ing of  competit^n  a  complete  defense." 

Here  Is  a  pretty  use  of  language  to  becloud 
an  Isstie.  DnfMr  compsatkm  (I.  e..  price 
discrimination ) ,  which  JSstinys  compeutlon. 
Is  called  "hard"  competition  by  the  Commis- 
sion, while  fail  competition  (1.  e..  without 
price  dlscrlminitlon).  which  protects  and 
preserves  competition,  is  branded  'soft" 
competition. 

This  Is  exacti]'.  Incidentally,  the  same  kind 
of  argument  tlu  t  defense  counsel  in  the  case 
at  the  Federal  Government  against  the  no- 
torious old  Standard  Oil  Trust  (1912)  made 
tiefarc  the  Suprfrtne  Court  in  endeavoring  to 
jtistify  the  acUiOf  the  trust.  The  trust  had 
engaged  in  a  nulnber  of  forms  of  unfair  com- 
petition inclodtag  that  of  ruthless  price  dis- 
put  Independent  operators 
Counsel  for  the  trust  told 
the  Court  that  bompetltlon  was  competition 
and  that  no  <|utlnctlon  should  be  drawn 
between  fair  arid  unfair  competition,  which 
was  saying  In  efect  that  "hard"  competition 
whlcn  unfairly  destroys  eompetltlon  was  de- 
sirable competition.     The  highest  tribunal. 


crimination    to 
out  of  business 


however,  refused  to  accept  such  specious 
reasoning.  It  was  becau.se  of  the  unfair 
competltlTS  methods  employed  by  the  trust 
that  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  which  gave  the  Commission  the 
power  to  distinguish  between  fair  and  unfair 
competition,  to  make  the  one  lawful  and  the 
other  unlawful.  Yet  today  the  Commission 
Is  willing  to  sacrifice  fair  competition  to  un- 
fair competition  by  condemning  the  one  as 
"soft"  competition  and  praising  the  other  as 
"hard"  competition.  The  defense  counsel  of 
the  old  Oil  Trtast  must  be  smiling  approval  In 
their  graves. 

But  just  why  should  fair  competition  make 
sellers  cautious  and  hesitant  in  making 
price  reductions  and  impair  the  vigor  of 
competition  among  sellers?  Any  seller  can 
meet  a  lower  price  offer  to  one  of  his  cixs- 
tomers  at  once  and  without  any  hesitancy 
and  without  any  Impairment  whatsoever  of 
his  competitive  energies  provided  he  will  give 
his  other  customers  in  the  same  market  area 
the  same  lower  price  which  he  accords  to  the 
one  customer.  This  is  not  "soft"  competi- 
tion. It  Is  the  essence  of  fair  competition 
and  It  is  fair  competition —not  unfair  com- 
petition praised  as  "hard"  competition — that 
the  antitrust  laws  were  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  maintain. 

If,  Congressman  Kabst,  the  Congress  should 
feel  that  the  antitrust  laws  need  clarification 
on  the  point  of  whether  a  seller  has  the  legal 
right  to  sell  f.  o.  b.  his  factory  or  f .  o.  b.  desti- 
nation at  his  discretion,  and  tn  that  connec- 
tion to  absorb  freight  to  meet  competition 
In  good  faith,  the  Congress  may  act  to  do 
that  without  weakening  the  antitrust  la's. 
It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  Congress 
could  express  its  intentions  In  this  direction 
In  the  words  of  a  short  and  simple  bill  which 
would  provide  "that  nothing  in  the  antitrust 
laws  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  making  it  unlawful  for 
a  seller,  acting  Independently  In  good  faith, 
to  quote  or  sell  at  delivered  prices  and  to 
absorb  freight  except  where  the  effect  of  such 
delivered  prices  and  absorption  of  freight  may 
be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  to 
iajiire.  destroy,  or  prevent  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  a  line  of  com- 
merce; or  except  where  such  delivered  prices 
and  absorption  of  freight  are  achieved  under 
combination,  conspiracy,  agreement,  or 
collusion." 

It  is.  of  course,  the  position  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers  that  the 
existing  anti-trust  laws  are  sufficiently  clear. 
It  Is  also  our  position  that  if  the  pending 
bill  Is  passed  by  the  Congress  it  would  not 
only  weaken  the  antitrust  laws  in  the  re- 
spects outlined  above  but  would  also  create 
a  confusion  in  the  law  Instead  of  clarifying 
It.  If.  however,  the  Congress  should  decide 
to  eiMct  the  pending  bill  In  some  form  we 
are  submitting  herewith  amendments  which 
will  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  harmful 
effects  of  the  pending  bill  on  the  antitrust 
laws  and  small  business. 

In  the  following  copy  of  the  pending  blU 
we  have  Included  In  italicized  words  cur 
suggestions  for  amendments  with  footnotes 
to  explain  their  purpose. 

SCMATS  BUX   1008 

"That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(88  Stat.  71S.  as  amended;  15  U  S.  C.  46)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  6 
(a)  the  following;  It  shall  not  be  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  or  an  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive act  or  practice  for  a  seller,  acting 
Independently,  to  quote  or  sell  st  de- 
Uevered  prices  or  to  absorb  freight :  Provided. 
That  this  shall  not  make  lawful  any  com- 
bination, consplrscy,  or  collusive  agreement; 
or  any  monopolistic.  ( ppressive.  deceptive,  or 
fraudulent  practice,  carried  out  by  or  Involv- 
ing the  use  of  delivered  prices  or  freight  sb- 
sorptlon.  or  any  practice  carried  out  by  or 
involving  the  vse  of  delivered  prices  or  freight 
absorption  where  the  effect  may  be  to  rub- 
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»<— ffaKy  lesien  competition,  to  restrain 
eommerce  in  any  section  or  community  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of  any  line  of 
commerce.' ' 

«*OBe.  2.  Section  2  (a)  of  an  act  entitled 
*An  act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies  and  for 
other  purposes.'  approved  October  15,  1914 
(38  Stat.  730.  as  amended;  15  U.  S.  C.  13). 
is  amended  by  substituting  for  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  adding  there- 
to the  fallowing:  'And  provided  further. 
That  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion In  price  for  a  seller,  acting  Independ- 
ently— 

"  "A.  To  quote  or  sell  at  delivered  prices 
If  such  prices^are  indentical  at  different  de- 
livery points,  provided  that  such  identical 
delivery  prices  at  difjerent  delivery  points 
do  not  result  in  price  discriminations,  the 
effect  c/  which  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition,  or  injure,  destroy  or  prevent 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of 
any  line  of  commerce,'  or  If  differences  be- 
tween such  prices  are  not  such  that  their 
effect  upon  competition  may  be  that  pro- 
hibited by  this  section;  or 

"  B.  To  absorb  freight  to  meet  the  equally 
low  price  of  a  competitor  in  good  faith 
(except  where  the  effect  of  such  absorption  of 
freight  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition or  injure,  destroy  or  prevent  com- 
petition or  tend,  to  create  a  monoply  of  any 
lien  of  commerce),*  and  this  may  include 
the  maintenance,  above  or  below  the  price 
of  such  competitor,  of  a  differential  in  price 
which  such  seller  customarily  maintains.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  2  (b)  of  an  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies  and  for 
other  purposes,'  approved  October  15,  1914 
(38  Stat.  730,  as  amended;  15  U.  S.  C.  13;,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"(b)  Upon  proof  being  made,  at  any 
hearing  on  a  complaint  under  this  section, 
that  there  has  been  discrimination  In  price 
the  effect  of  which  upon  competition  may 
be  that  prohibited  by  the  preceding  sub- 
section, or  discrimination  In  services  or  fa- 
cilities furnished,  the  burden  of  showing 
Justification  shall  be  upon  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  of  this  section,  and  unless 
Justification  shall  be  affirmatively  shown,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  issue  an  order 
terminating  the  discrimination:  Provided 
further.  That  a  seller  may  justify  a  discrimi- 
nation {other  than  a  discrimination,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  injure,  destroy  or  prevent 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  commerce)*  by  showing  that  his 

'  This  amendment  preserves  the  existing 
power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
already  upheld  by  the  courts  to  reach  the 
price-leader  tjrpe  of  monopoly  under  section 
5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  on 
the  ground  of  monopolistic  behavior  tend- 
ing to  a  substantial  lessening  of  competltloa, 

*This  amendment  preserves  Intact  the  ex- 
isting power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion undsr  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  to  reach  the  price 
leader  type  of  monopoly  where  the  use  of 
delivered  prices  may  cause  an  Injury  to 
competition. 

J  ThL"  amendment  preserves  the  existing 
power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
prevent  the  umlmlted  use  of  freight  absorp- 
tion to  unfairly  kill  off  competitors  more 
efflclently  located  by  sellers  less  efficiently 
located,  geographically  speaking,  and  there- 
by encourages  industrial  growth  in  the 
South  and  West. 

*  This  amendment  preserves  the  existing 
law  of  the  Clajrton  Act.  as  amended  by  the 
Robinson -Pa  tman  Act,  which  refuses  to  make 
the  meeting  of  competition  in  good  faith 
ft  complete  defense  to  a  charge  of  price  dis- 
crimination  where  competition  may  be 
injured. 


lower  price  or  the  furnishing  of  services  or 
facilities  to  any  purchaser  or  purchasers  was 
mads  In  good  faith  to  meet  an  equally  low 
price  of  a  competitor  or  the  services  or  fa- 
cilities furnished  by  a  competitor." 
"Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  act — 
"A.  The  word  'price'  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing which  It  has  under  the  commercial  law 
applicable  to  the  transaction." 

(We  have  no  objection  to  this  section.) 
"B.  The  term  'delivered  price'  shall  mean 
a  price  at  which  a  seller  makes  or  offers  to 
make  delivery  of  a  commodity  to  a  buyer  at 
any  delivery  point  other  than  the  seller's 
own  place  of  business." 

(We  recommend  that  this  section  be 
stricken  out  entirely.  What  a  seller's  de- 
livered price  is,  should  be  left  to  determina- 
tion by  the  Federal  Trade  Commlasion  and 
a  seller  should  not  be  given  statutory  power 
to  say  what  his  delivered  price  is.) 

'C.  The  term  'absorb  freight'  shall  mean 
to  establish  for  any  commodity  at  any  de- 
livery point  a  delivered  price  which,  although 
as  high  as  or  higher  than  the  seller's  price 
for  the  same  commodity  at  the  point  from 
which  such  commodity  Is  shipped,  is  lower 
than  the  sum  of  the  seller's  price  for  such 
commodity  at  such  point  of  shipment  plus 
the  actual  cost  to  the  seller  for  transporta- 
tion of  such  commodity  from  such  point  of 
shipment  to  the  delivery  point  or  the  aver- 
age cost  of  transportation  to  the  seller." 

(We  recommend  that  this  section  also  be 
eliminated.) 

"D.  The  term  'the  effect  may  be'  shall 
mean  that  there  is  substantial  and  pro- 
bative evidence  of  the  specified  effect." 

(ThLs  section  is  paiticuiarly  bad.  It 
changes  the  existing  language  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  as  amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  to  impose  on  the  Government  such  an 
onerous  burden  of  proof  as  to  reduce  the 
Act  to  practically  Impotency.) 

It  is  apparent.  Congressman  Kabst.  that 
the  pending  bill  is  the  culminating  effort  of 
what  has  been  for  many  months  a  bold 
attempt  by  big  business  in  the  United 
States  to  trample  existing  law  under  foot 
which  protects  small  business  and  genuine 
free  enterprise  in  the  economy.  This  at- 
tempt is  the  result  of  court  decisions  which 
have  finally  caught  up  with  the  predatory 
practices  of  big  business  and  legally  scotched 
them.  All  over  the  Nation  there  la  discern- 
ible a  vigorous  awakening  of  the  Judiciary  to 
the  necessity  of  protecting  free  enterprise. 
Big  business  is  now  simply  endeavoring  to 
get  the  Congress  to  wipe  out  this  hopeful 
progress  and  give  monopolists  a  free  hand. 
I  feel  confident  that  they  will  not  succeed 
and  that  Congress  will  refuse  to  turn  small 
business  and  the  economy  over  to  big  busi- 
ness by  passing  Senate  bill  1008  as  it  now 
6tands. 

Respectfully. 

RAmuH  Peck.  President. 
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Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  an  address 
made  by  me  over  radio  station  WIND  on 
April  11.  1949,  relative  to  the  proposed 
Federal  control  of  education: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, besides  being  a  Congressman,  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  lUiuoiB,  a  taxpayer. 


and  the  father  of  three  children  who  attend 
the  public  schools  of  my  State.  It  Is  my 
wish  that  they  and  their  fellow  pupils  receive 
the  best  education  obtainable  commensurate 
with  the  amoimt  of  tax  money  that  my 
neighbors  and  I  pay  into  the  tax  collector  for 
that  purpose.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  they  be  taught  love  of  country,  rever- 
ence for  its  glorious  past,  obedience  to  Its 
laws,  and  all  the  necessary  branches  of  learn- 
ing to  develop  them  into  intelligent  and  use- 
ful citizens.  My  children  and  their  future 
mean  much  to  nric.  So  much  so  that  I  am 
unwilling  that  control  of  their  education 
shall  pass,  even  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
some  remote  governmental  agency  and  away 
from  the  local  boards  of  education  that  my 
neighbors  and  I  are  privileged  to  select.  In 
the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  on  this  pro- 
gram, I  shall  discuss  with  you  a  proposal 
that  I  consider  a  menace  to  our  educational 
system  and  a  dangerous  step  toward  a  cen- 
tralized and  systematic  molding  of  lender 
minds  to  fit  a  plan  that  may  well  be  dis- 
astrous to  our  concepts  of  free  government 
and  our  American  way  of  life. 

For  almost  a  quarter  century  proponents 
of  an  expanded  federalism  and  the  conse- 
quent destruction  of  State  sovereignty  have 
urged    some   form    of   Federal    control    over 
education.     Failing    in    one    they    have   ad- 
vanced others  again  and  again  and  again. 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress  they  won  their 
battle  in  the  upper  House  but  failed  to  con- 
vince that  branch  of  Congress  that  is  closest 
to  the  people,    in  this  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress they  have  won  the  first  skirmish  for  on 
March  25,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  their  bill   (S.  246)    for  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  under  the  innocuous  title 
of  the  "Educational   Finance  Act  of   1949." 
The  committee  report  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  assist  the  States 
in  equalizing  educational  opportunity.    This 
is  to  be  accomplished  through  an  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000,000  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  States,  Territories,  and  possessions.     The 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  will  depend 
upon  the  school-age  population  of  such  State, 
Its  income,  and  its  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  but  each  State  will  receive 
at  least  $5  per  year  for  each  of  its  children 
of  school   age.    To   be   eligible  for   Federal 
aid,  a  State,  through  Its  governor.  Its  legisla- 
ture,  and  its  school   authorities  must   for- 
mally agree  to  a  ntimber  of  conditions  In- 
cluded In  the  bill  to  insure  that  the  money 
Is  properly  used  and  accounted  for;  that  the 
Federal    Government   receives   adequate   re- 
ports;  that  schools  for  minority  groups  re- 
ceive  equitable    treatment;    that    within   8 
years  the  State  will  spend  at  least  »50  per 
pupil   each  year  and  that  each  year  after 
1949,  such  State  will  spend  tor  such  purpose 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  they 
spent  this  year.     Federal  administration  of 
the  bill  Is  placed  under  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Now,  who  wants  this  proposed  Federal  aid 
for  education?  Have  the  States  themselves 
solicited  it?  Or  has  the  request  come  from 
just  those  States  that  will  be  the  greatest 
beneficiaries  under  the   proposed  bill? 

A  review  of  congressional  hearings  on  these 
proposals  for  Federal  aid  to  education  over 
the  years  seems  to  indicate  a  group-pres- 
stue  movement.  Congressman  Rai.fh  W. 
GwiNir  of  New  York,  a  member  for  many  years 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education,  has 
declared  that  the  leading  pressure  group  In 
this  movement  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
most  powerful  lobbies  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal. Throughout  the  Nation  it  has  organ- 
ized many  of  our  teachers  into  action  be- 
hind these  proposals  through  the  lure  that  a 
substantial  part  of  this  Federal  subsidy  will 
be  used  to  Increase  their  salaries.  Of  coxirss 
It  Is  natural  that,  under  such  an  induce- 
ment,  they  would  want  It.  Tet,  how  many 
of  our  teachers,  do  you  suppose,  have  studied 
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tlMa»  proposals  Yrtom  th«  full  iropllcktloaa 
of  wbat  tb«y  tWTC  been  irxTucvd  to  rcqucat, 
or  tbe  ultimate  pr«<ltcant«nt  \n  wbicb  tbcf 
woukl  find  th«m*rlTe«  «a«n  Pederai  burean- 
cr»u  took  o««rT  Beojaaiin  FranJcltn  aiJtlT 
ansvcTcd  this  qu««tton  more  ttum  100  y«an 
•fo  wb«n  b«  Mkld.  "He  «tM>  trades  freedom 
ror  serxirtty  will  loae  both." 

Hot  a  Bln^c  Statr  has  oadaily  aakcd  tbe 
^•tfsral  Ooremmcut  for  sdncattonal  akl. 
Nor  did  aay  taxpayers'  Rroup  or  chamber  of 
commerc*  or  board  of  ed«catk)a  fron  any 
State,  county,  town,  or  city,  appear  before 
Uie  oommittaas  of  Confraas  to  raquest  Fed- 
eral aid  fmm  Waahlngton 

Do  Ow  States  need  Federal  aki  for  edu- 
caUon?  One  at  tb«  alleged  reasons  re- 
peatedly adTsnced  has  been  that  tb«  8t«t«a 
of  the  Sodth  art  unab^  to  finance  adequate 
edocatlonai  programs.  Proponents  of  such 
Federal  atd  Include  among  siicta  alleged  un- 
poTcr.shed  SCatea.  Virginia.  Alabama.  North 
Caroana.  Tfxafl.  and  Mississippi  Of  course. 
Indiana  and  Illmcts  are  not  Indixled  as 
atYytwy  the  imporertstaed  States,  yet,  under 
the  bill,  both  would  reeatve  Federal  grants. 

Let  OB  iook.,  tot  a  Boooacnt.  at  the  financial 
status  of  these  so-called  Impoverished  States 
of  the  South.  BfOi  one  of  which  has  oOdally 
requested  this  proinscd  aid.  all  of  which 
resect  the  ;mpilcatlofi  that  they  need  tt.  and 
most  of  which  openly  oppose  it. 

It  Is  common  kiMwledge  that  the  Federal 
GoTcmment  now  stacgers  under  an  almost 
Intolerable  debt  burden  of  •352.000.000.000— 
a  load  that  not  only  Iteepa  our  Federal  In- 
come tax  at  a  high  level  but  requires  the 
lmpcs:t)oc  of  other  taxes  am  aaMisements, 
on  railrottd  fares,  on  lelephoa*  asrvlce,  on 
Inherltancca,  and  even  on  things  we  eat  and 
things  we  wear.  On  the  other  hand  it  Is 
Jfst  as  well  known  that  the  States  have  been 
cotistantly  redticing  and  liquidating  ihelr 
debu.  and  that  many  of  them  have  large 
unexpended  surptaMB  tai  tfceir 
In  {act.  at  the  M||fWBlBC  of  tlM 
ef  IMS  the  48  Stsf  iMkd  a  eooibined  surplus 
of  about  »JiSOJDO0JBO0. 

Among  those  notably  In  the  South  is  the 
State  of  Virginia  which,  at  the  hsglnning  of 
the  current  flacai  year,  had  a  surplus  of  more 
than  tTO.OUl.OOO.  Under  this  bUI  aha  would 
■et  a  Uttle  o««r  four  lolUlon.  SUM  iMs  not 
requested  this  Federal  aid  azui  docs  not 
want  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Ala- 
bama had  a  siKptai  of  more  than  taajQOO.OOO. 
Under  ths  prapoMd  bUl  she  wooM  ftt  four- 
taen  and  ona-half  mBllOB  wmmm.  Why?  Her 
surplus  Is  already  tTjMBJBO  tn  ocess  of  what 
she  would  get. 

North  Carolina,  under  the  proposal,  will 
get  about  twenty-one  millions  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  probatoty  tha  larssst  share. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year.  North  CaroUxM 
had  a  surplus  of  more  than  t83iXX).C00  or 
about  four  times  wbat  the  will  get  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

Texas  has  a  surplus  of  more  thma  eighty- 
seven  millions.  Under  the  propoMd  FMeral 
grant,  she  would  receive  about  eleven  mil- 
lion. She  doesn't  wxnt  tt.  tihe  never  asked 
for  tt,  and  both  of  her  Senators  voted  against 
FMeral  control  of  edtx^tlcn  tn  the  Eightieth 

At  the  bcictnntsig  of  this  fiscal  year,  ICIs- 
slasfppl.  St  ways  referred  to  by  the  propo- 
nents of  thU  lecMaClaa  as  tlu  most  needy 
of  an  the  States  tB  tfea  Ototoa.  had  ■  balance 
or  stn-plus  of  forty- two  minions.  Undir  tlM 
prnpnerd  grant -tn-sid  she  would  fst  about 
•13,500.000  fr«n  the  Federal  (Sovemment. 
Donnw  the  past  8  years.  Mlsaiastp^  has  tn- 
rrsasid  her  teachers  valartes  136  percent. 
8be  has  more  thsn  enctigh  "unds  to  pay  off 
all  her  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness, 
and  remarkable  to  retste.  her  surplus  funds 
are  mvcsted  in  Federal  tecurtties  Thst 
Bseans  that  Mtaslsstppl  sctualty  Is  right  now 
leodt^  money  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

But  wbat  sbout  Indiana  and  Itltnols? 
Docs  Indians,  s  ttste  thst  Isst  year  spent 
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abr.ut  8174  per  ptipOs  tn  htf  own  schools 
»-ant  Federal  conirtil?  If  the  bill  now  fsvor- 
abiy  reported  to  ihe  Senste  becomes  law. 
Indiana  taxpayers!  will  contribute  almost 
t«. 000.000  to  maki  up  the  grand  total  of 
three  hundred  mfllon.  authorixed  by  the 
bUl.  Bow  much  wfl  Indiana  school  children 
gst  back?  Just  about  three  and  one-half 
million.  The  net  result  is  that  tt  will  cost 
Lndlana  taxpayers  te.OOO.OOO  to  get  three 
and  or^e-half  mtiUon  for  their  own  schools. 
Their  leglsla  ttire  a  Couple  of  years  ago  passed 
a  significant  resoli^ion  which  tn  part,  reads. 
"The  people  at  Indiana  have  been  fooled  for 
quite  a  spell  with  a  magician's  trick  that  a 
dollar  taken  out  of  the^r  pockets  and  sent  to 
Washington  will  ae  bigger  when  it  comea 
back  to  us.  We  tifivc  taken  a  good  look  at 
said  dollar.  We  fiiid  that  it  lost  weight  on 
its  Joumsy  to  Washington  and  back."  That 
Ulls  the  story  In  i  nutshell  and  I  doubt  if 
the  Booalers  will  Ufs  fooled  again. 

Now  what  abou4  Qllnota?  Certainly  DIl- 
nots  never  asked  ?br  this  measiire,  and  she 
doesn't  need  it.  At)  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent fLjcal  year  Ilii^ols  started  with  a  surplus 
In  her  treasury  of  more  than  8315,000.000. 
Under  the  proposal,  she  will  receive  xbout 
seven  and  one- half]  mllllcn.  But  the  cost  to 
Illinois  taxpayers  t^  finance  this  project  will 
be  821.000,000.  In  tther  words  for  every  dol- 
lar of  the  twentyfone  million  tnat  UUnots 
citizens  will  be  t43<ed  for  this  monstrosity 
the  Federal  GoverAmeat  will  generously  re- 
turn lis  33  cents  ca  finance  otir  own  schools. 

While  this  prop(|»a]  attempts  to  assure  us 
Chat  administratiG^  of  the  school  systems 
wiu  be  left  with  the  States,  the  bill  itself 
provides  a  subeldyj  and  then  sets  up  an  in- 
volved and  mtrlcaie  system  of  Federal  con- 
trol. We  remember  that  when  farmers  ac- 
cepted subsidies.  |  they  found  that  they 
most  also  accept  Controls.  When  they  ob- 
jected, and  a  teat  fase  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  thst  tnbunkl  held  that  the  Govem- 
meat  can  regulate  thst  which  it  subsidizes. 
With  Federal  control  come  Federal  bureau- 
erals — a  vast  horle  of  them.  They  will 
swarm  over  the  States  like  locusts.  They 
will  have  power  tc  Invade  every  schoolroom 
In  the  Nation,  to  a  loop  Into  the  expenditure 
of  every  ddlar  of  Federal  aid  they  authorize. 
No  school  board,  no  superintendent,  no  prin- 
cipal, no  teacher,  i  lo  child  will  be  free  from 
their  Inquisition.  M\  will  be  in  bondage  to  a 
powerful,  expenslvf  tax  eating  political  bu- 
jsauuaty.  To  preierve  American  ideals  and 
f«4alB  fcr  the  citlims  in  every  community, 
the  right  and  oppoi  tunlty  to  control  through 
their  chosen  pabit  r-school  ofBcials.  the  des- 
tinies of  a  free  thli  iklng  young  America,  this 
proposal  should  b«  rejected  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 
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Mr  SMITH  of  johio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimoua  consent.  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rx^oKO  a  copy  of  a  broad- 
ca5t  entitled  "Tht>  Railroads  and  Amer- 
IcA's  Future"  by  Ambrose  W.  Benkert,  a 
recognized  authohty  on  railroad  securi- 
ties, president  of  A.  W  Benkert  L  Co.. 
Inc.,  70  Pine  Str^t.  New  Tork;  director 
of  the  Miimeapotls  k  St,  Paul  Railroad 
and  other  tndu|itrles.  I  wish  every 
American  dtlaen  mlfht  hare  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  th4s  n>l«ndld  statement. 


The  address  follows: 

During  the  past  100  years  we  have  de- 
veloped under  free  enterprise  the  most  com- 
prehensive, efllclent,  and  dependable  railroad 
plant  in  the  world.  It  proridea  the  safest 
service  at  the  greatest  speed  and  the  lowi^t 
cost  than  can  be  found  anywhere  on  earth. 
This  is  vital  for  America,  for  without  the 
railroads  our  future  would  be  dismal  Indeed. 
Without  mass  transportatton  we  could  have 
no  mass  production.  Industry  would  stag- 
nate: commerce  would  be  paralysed:  great 
cities  would  dtslntep-ate.  and  our  common 
well-being  and  national  unity  would  be 
destroyed. 

Why  are  the  railroads  so  essential?  Why 
are  we  so  vitally  dependent  upefti  them? 

Becatise  man  has  not  yet  developed  any 
other  means  of  transportation  for  the  mass 
movement  of  freight  and  the  mass  movement 
of  people  even  remotely  comparable  in  cost 
and  efficiency  to  power  on  wheels  applied  to 
cars  on  rails.  One  Diesel  locomotive  pulling 
a  freight  train  of  5,000  tons  with  a  crew  of 
five  and  using  1  teaspoonful  of  fuel  oil 
per  ton-mile  illustrates  the  observation.  It 
would  take  500  trucks,  with  each  truck  car- 
rying 10  tons,  to  duplicate  this  feat. 

Just  last  Tuesday  here  in  Ifew  York  City, 
headlines  In  the  press  announced:  "Lon^ 
Island  Railroad  wins  fare  rise  to  stave  off 
crtsls,"  In  its  decision,  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  New  Tork  said: 

"The  stark  issue  snd  the  only  present 
choice  seems  to  be:  Is  there  going  to  be 
railroad  transportation  on  Long  Island  con- 
tinued and  improved,  or  is  there  llkeFy  to  be 
disintegration  of  service,  confusion,  and 
receivership?" 

Here  is  striking  evidence  Indeed  that  there 
Is  no  substitute  whatever  for  this  railroad 
in  the  transportation  of  200,000  Long  Island 
commuters.  Even  at  the  increased  fares  au- 
thorized, 5-day  tickets  will  coct  the  user 
aboxrt  I '4  cents  a  mile  compared  with  local 
taxlcao  rates  m  excess  of  20  cents  a  mile. 
Despite  the  belated  order  authortxlng  higher 
fares,  bankruptcy  was  announced  a  few  days 
rater  Such  an  occurrence  should  awaken 
the  public  everywhere  to  support  railroad 
petitloQs  for  opcent  compensation. 

The  common  measurement  of  freight  serv- 
ice is  the  ton-mile.  Last  year,  the  railroads 
moved  freight  over  700.000.000.000  ton -miles, 
as  compared  with  447.000,000.000  in  1929, 
The  average  haul  was  403  miles.  For  every 
man.  woman,  and  child,  they  moved  a  ton 
of  freight  about  60O  miles  In  1880.  and  over 
4.500  miles  In  1947.  During  the  next  24 
hours,  the  railroads  will  move  1,800.000.000 
ton-miles  of  freight,  equal  to  1  ton  for  s  dis- 
tance of  12 'j  miles  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  And,  in  the 
same  24  hours,  neariy  2,000.000  passengers 
will  ride  an  average  of  90  miles. 

The  cost  of  freight  service  during  the  de- 
pression and  throughout  the  war  was  less 
than  1  cent  per  ton -mile,  and  even  today. 
Ic&s  than  1  '.4  cents.  No  other  form  of  trans- 
portation can  remotely  compete  with  these 
charges 

urrcaaTATx  coMMxaci  coblmissiom 
FYelgbt  rates  and  passenger  fares  are  fixed 
by  the  Intersute  Commerce  COmmlseton  un- 
der  Federal  laws  requiring  a  rate  structure 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  an  etteient  trans- 
portation system.  For  the  past  80  years  the 
CoBMUsslon  has  sttfeMaatlally  met  these  re- 
quhrenwnts.  It  la  ■watfatwl  to  do  so  tn 
the  future.  ThU  faet.  and  the  innate  cost 
advanisge  of  the  railroads  over  every  other 
form  of  transportation  for  the  mass  move- 
ment of  gucds  and  paascnfcn,  arw  the  two 
ruDdanental  Uam  upon  whlek  reaC  con- 
stantly improetBg  service  of  the  railroads 
to  fWure  Amerlea. 

In  doing  their  |ob.  the  raUroads  la  private 
enterprtaes  stand  on  their  own  feat  vttIioa8 
any  Ctovcmment  subsidy  whaterer.  Tbay 
will  continue  to  do  so.    This  is  of  vital  im- 
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portance  to  America's  future.  Every  com- 
petitor of  the  railroads  is  subsidized  by  the 
American  taxpayer  In  one  form  or  another. 
Trucks  and  buses,  river  tiarges,  ocean  ship- 
ping, and  air  lines  all  are  dependent  on  the 
taxpayer  for  their  continued  operation. 

Only  the  railroads  pay  their  own  way.  Par- 
adoxically, their  taxes  are  used  to  subsidize 
their  competitors.  Railroads  carry  94  per- 
cent of  the  Intercity  mall  and  receive  less 
than  the  air  lines  get  for  carrying  the  other 
6  percent. 

RAILXOAD  TAX   BtmOEIT 

In  1947,  out  of  every  dollar  received,  the 
railroads  paid  out  nearly  11  cents — 10.8 — In 
taxes.  This  amounted  to  nearly  one  billion 
dollars  In  1947,  equal  to  one -fortieth  of  the 
entire  tax  receipts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  Important  to  America's  fu- 
ture. 

ADOrnONS  AIVD  BFTTEBMEirrS 

In  the  11  years  ended  December  31,  1948, 
the  railroads  spent  over  86,000.000.000  on  Im- 
provements. Of  this,  over  81,000,000,000  was 
spent  m  1948.  This,  in  addition  to  expend- 
itures for  maintenance.  The  total  Invest- 
ment in  improvements  since  World  War  I  ex- 
ceeds $13.OOO.0O0,0C0.  This  resulted  In  Im- 
proved efficiency  and  in  reduced  costs  to  the 
public. 

PHIVATZ    VERSUS    GOVXBNICENT    OPDUTIOir 

In  World  War  I.  Government  operation  of 
the  railroads  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
81,616,000,000 — an  average  of  about  82.000,000 
a  day.  although  both  freight  rates  and  pas- 
senger fares  were  materially  Increased. 

During  World  War  II,  under  private  oper- 
ation, the  railroads  cost  the  taxpayer  noth- 
ing. Freight  rates  remained  at  prewar  levels 
and  passenger  fares  were  advanced  but 
slightly.  In  the  4-year  period.  1942  to  1945. 
the  privately  operated  railroads  actually  paid 
the  Ctovemment  82,500,000  a  day  In  Federal 
Income  taxes. 

Taking  losses  under  Federal  control  Into 
account,  the  Federal  Government  was  nearly 
84.500.000  a  day  better  off  under  private  op- 
eration In  Wort*  War  II  than  under  Govern- 
ment operation  in  World  War  I. 

During  World  War  I,  under  Government 
op)eratlon.  passengers  paid  51  percent  more 
per  passenger- mile  and  shippers  paid  80  per- 
cent more  per  ton-mile. 

During  World  War  n,  under  private  opera- 
tion, passengers  paid  2  percent  more  per 
passenger-mile  and  shippers  paid  V2  per- 
cent less  per  ton-mile  than  In  1939, 

As  compared  with  World  War  I,  under  Gov- 
ernment operation,  the  railroads  in  World 
War  n.  under  private  operation,  moved  each 
month  twice  as  many  troops,  performed 
twice  as  many  passenger-miles  of  service, 
moved  5  times  as  much  Army  freight  and 
express,  20  times  as  much  Navy  freight  for 
overseas,  and  double  as  many  ton-nilles  of 
freight  of  all  kinds — and  they  did  all  this 
with  one-fourth  fewer  employees,  one-third 
fewrr  locomotives,  one-fourth  fewer  freight 
cars,  one-third  fewer  passenger  cars.  Since 
1939  railroad  wage  rates  have  increased  86 
percent;  prices  of  fuel,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies, 118  percent;  and  the  tax  bill  is  177 
percent  greater.  These  greatly  Increased 
costs  have  been  offset  with  rate  Increases 
totaling  only  52  percent. 

TMs  performance  record  demonstrates  the 
ttiqHirtance  to  America's  future  of  the  rail- 
roads constantly  having  adequate  funds  for 
Improvements. 

Trying  to  condense  the  story  of  railroad 
accomplishments  and  railroad  indlspensabil- 
irv  into  a  few  words  is  like  trying  to  engrave 
tlie  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  head  of  a  plan. 
onrisTSUirr  ami  CAPrrAUZATioi* 

The  inveetxnent  in  raUroad  property  as  of 
January  1.  1948.  was  over  838,000,000,000. 
This  u  812.000,000,000  greater  than  the  total 
par  value  of  all  raUroad  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  securities.  Railroad  stocks  are  not 
watered.    They  are  ouutaodlng  to  the  tune 


of  812.000.000,000  less  than  the  investment  In 
the  property.  It  Is  vital  for  America's  future 
that  this  fact  be  known. 

The  undercapitalisation  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  year  after  year  the  railroads  have 
plowed  earnings  back  Into  property  without 
issuing  any  stock  against  such  Investment. 
This  explains  the  high  earnings  per  share  of 
many  railroads.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  is  an  example.  During  the  past 
4  years,  this  great  railroad  showed  earnings 
averaging  815.88  per  share  per  annum.  Im- 
mediately this  figure  gives  the  impression 
of  high  earnings.  It  is  cited  by  labor  lead- 
ers as  proof  that  the  road  could  pay  higher 
wages,  and  still  make  big  profits.  It  be- 
comes a  target  for  shippers  who  want  lower 
rates  and  point  to  high  earnings.  But 
actually,  earnings  are  not  high  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Each  share  represents  not  only  the 
original  $100  but  a  reinvestment  from  earn- 
ings down  through  the  years  of  an  addi- 
tional $200  per  share.  If  the  Atchison  would 
capitalize  this  investment,  it  would  issue 
two  additional  shares  to  each  holder  of  one 
share  and  the  earnings  over  the  past  4  years 
would  have  averaged  only  $5.29  per  share  per 
annum. 

Instead  of  issuing  stock  to  represent  this 
additional  Investment  of  8200  for  share,  the 
Atchison  shows  this  Investment  in  its  bal- 
ance sheet  under  "earned  surplus,"  How 
many  labor  leaders  and  shippers  who  oppose 
rate  Increases  look  at  "earned  surplus"  in 
balance  sheets  before  saying  profits  are  "big" 
enough  to  warrant  higher  wages  and  lower 
rates? 

The  managements  and  boards  of  directors 
of  every  railroad  in  this  country  are  doing 
the  railroad  Industry  and  America's  future 
positive  harm  by  falling  to  Issue  stock  for 
earnings  invested  in  the  property  so  that 
the  stock  at  par  actually  will  reflect  the  whole 
investment  in  the  property,  not  just  one- 
third  or  one-tenth  of  the  Investment. 

Net  value  (after  depreciation)  of  the  prop- 
erty investment  in  all  railroads  is  about 
823,000.000,000.  To  this  should  be  added  82,- 
000,000.000  in  cash  and  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
in  materials  and  supplies,  making  a  total 
net  Investment  of  $26.000,000,000— on  which 
the  1948  earnings  amounted  to  only  4.3  per- 
cent, or  about  $1,200,000,000.  After  aU  In- 
terest charges,  there  was  left  for  stockholders 
$711,000,000. 

TSOUBLX   itrs   IN   PUBLIC'S  THINKUfO 

In  Other  words,  there  Is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  the  railroads.  They  have  the  finest 
plant  and  equipment  and  the  largest  cash 
and  working  capital  position  in  their  entire^ 
history.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  thinking  of 
the  public  about  the  railroads — due  obviously 
to  lack  of  knowledge. 

Adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts  would 
lead  every  right-thinking  citizen  to  favor  a 
square  deal  for  the  railroads.  So  long  as 
the  railroads  are  denied  a  decent  return  on 
their  invested  capital,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  compelled  to  subsidize  all  their  competi- 
tors, they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal. 
Notwithstanding  the  present  magnificent 
plant  and  equipment  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  could  be  spent  right  now  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to  the  railroad  plant 
which  would  result  in  Improved  service,  in- 
creased efficiency  and  still  lower  costs  to  the 
public. 

During  the  past  few  years  one  mid-western 
road  spent  $80,000,000  in  track  realinement 
which  reduced  this  road's  transportation 
costs  by  nearly  10  percent.  On  the  basis  of 
present  gross  revenues  of  8200,000.000.  this 
means  a  saving  of  nearly  820.000,000  per  an- 
num or  25  percent  on  the  Investment.  An- 
other railroad  has  installed  an  automatic 
elassiflcation  yard  at  a  cost  of  810,000,000 
with  commensurate  savings. 

ynrAHciMO  pioblsm 

The  expenditure  of  the  vast  sums  Involved 
in  such  a  program  is  only  possible  if  the 
funds  can  be  obtained  from  the  public.    Ac- 


cordingly, the  price  level  of  railroad  securi- 
ties and  the  cost  of  raising  and  servicing 
the  funds  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
America's  future.  This  invites  examination 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  railroad  se- 
curities market. 

What  do  we  find?  Stocks  of  leading  roads 
selling  for  less  than  twice  one  year's  earnings: 
bonds  at  prices  to  return  over  10  percent  per 
annum  despite  large  coverage  for  Interest 
requirements.  Whole  railroads  priced  in  the 
market — some  for  less  than  their  salvage 
value,  others  for  less  than  cash  and  rolling 
stock  alone — the  railroad  plant  Itself  being 
given  away. 

Assets  and  earnings  are  such  that  on  a 
comparable  basis  many  of  these  securities 
are  worth  enough  to  make  financing  possible 
right  now  if  the  facts  were  known. 

Let  me  repeat:  There  is  nothing  basically 
unsound  about  American  railroad  securities. 
The  unsoundness  is  in  the  thinking  of  the 
public,  lacking  the  facts. 

To  know  the  facts  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
America's  future.  We  need  a  public  aroused 
to  give  the  railroads  a  square  deal  and  to 
keep  them  as  private  enterprises. 

If  the  withering  hand  of  Government  own- 
ership ever  falls  upon  our  railroads.  God 
help  us  all. 


Address  of  Hob.  Robert  E.  Freer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSenS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  shurt  and  Interesting  address 
made  by  Hon.  Robert  E.  Freer,  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Honeyu'ell  Foundation  in  Bethesda,  Md.. 
on  June  4,  1949: 

A  LXAXITES.  NOT  A  LEANZa 

Dr.  Honeywell  asked  me  earlier  this  after- 
noon to  give  him  a  title  for  the  remarks  I 
shall  make  to  the  graduating  class.  On  the 
spur  of  the  moment  I  told  him  it  was  "A 
learner,  not  a  leaner." 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  still  the 
land  of  opportunity,  of  hope,  and  of  promise 
for  the  Individual  man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl.  This  great  stronghold  of  free  enter- 
prise rests  on  freedom  of  opportimity:  First, 
for  education;  and  second,  for  leadership  in 
life  based  upon  capacity. 

During  your  progress  through  school  to 
this,  your  graduation  day.  you  have  learned 
what  was  Icnown  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  the  Rs— 'Beadln',  'rltln',  and  'rithmetic." 
There  Is  a  fourth  "R"  about  which  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  briefly  today.  To  my  mind  It 
la  a  most  Important  "R."  It  Is  the  "R"  In  the 
word  "learn."  Take  away  that  "R"  and  you 
have  left  only  the  word  "lean."  Now,  when 
our  people  become  leaners  instead  of  leamars 
we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  maintain  that 
leadership  which  is  the  envy  of  all  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world.  When  we  becoma 
leaners  we  shall  sink  to  the  level  of  t*  "" 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  who  do  not  have 
opportunities  for  learning  or  for  exerc 
leadership  based  upon  our  capacity. 

More  than  150  years  ago  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin wrote  In  Poor  Blchard.  "These  are  the 
evidences  of  an  education:  Correctness  in 
the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  refined  and 
gentle  manners,  the  power  and  habit  of  re- 
flection, the  power  of  growth,  and  the  power 
to  do." 
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words  of  Poor  Rtcbard  were  painted 
<Ni  tlM  wU  a  on*  Of  tiM  nl— fnnnii  of  a 
v«ry  r—paft»d  — <>m  eoOiVK  viMn  th« 
building  «••  arectMl  ■omcttiiM  around  1S70. 
They  ezerdaed.  no  doubt,  •  l*rf«  lnllu«nce 
on  Mcnevhere  near  a04M)0  gnkduaU*  of  thai 
eotif  before  wbow  •ya*  they  appeared 
WhUa  perhapa  not  all  of  tboae  five  evidences 
ara  acoordad  tba  aMM*  raapect  that  they  once 
waia.  I  wtah  to  aaauia  fou  that  the  power  to 
do  U  the  hallmarfc  of  the  frae-enterprlM 
8]rat«n\  of  tba  United  Statea  of  America  In 
tiM  ayaa  of  arcryone  tlirougbout  the  world 
TtolB  ppwaf  to  do  ta  nuitufad  by  the  powers 
of  raftectkm  and  of  growtb  and  In  large  part 
IB  fdvnded  upon  the  development  to  the 
ftlMaat  extent  poeaible  by  each  Individual 
uMUi  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  of  what  I  have 
been  pleaaed  to  call  the  three  Fa:  namely. 
hJa  or  her  Intelligence.  Industry,  and  in- 
tacrlty.  The  way  u  bard,  not  easy,  but  in 
the  United  States  ot  America  the  reward  Is 
great,  not  meager,  for  those  who  learn,  not 
lean. 


ResaHu  of  a  Mnsbcr  of  tW  Committee 
on  Un-Amehcaa  Activities 


REMARKU 

or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  m:£EOUU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
luctantly believe  that  It  t  fitting  and 
proper  for  me.  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, to  clarify  and  briefly  answer  some  of 
the  criticism  and  statements  that  have 
been  made  or  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers concerning  the  committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

During  an  executive  session  of  the 
committee,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  this 
month,  and  at  the  close  of  the  examina- 
tion of  witnes.'ie'^.  with  Democratic  and 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
present,  and  while  members  of  the  in- 
vestleatlng  staff  of  the  committee  were 
also  present,  the  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able John  S.  Wood,  presented  and  read  a 
petition  filed  by  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  petition  alleged 
that  Communist-influenced  textbooks 
were  adopted  and  used  in  the  classrooms 
of  our  schools:  that  communism  was 
tauirht  and  its  philasophy  encouraged  in 
classroom  courses  of  studies  in  many  of 
our  schools  throughout  the  countrj- 
The  allegations  of  the  petition  were  gen- 
erally discussed  by  the  committee  in  the 
presence  of  the  investigating  staff.  The 
discussion  on  the  petition  and  its  sub- 
ject matter  closed  and  immediately  an- 
other matter  was  discussed  without  any 
action  whatsoever  being  taken  on  the 
petition  or  the  Investigation  therein  re- 
quested. No  decision  nor  investigation 
of  any  kind  was  authorized  by  the 
committee. 

However,  the  zeal  of  the  staff  cf  Inves- 
tl^tors  was  aroused,  and  they  on  a  day 
thereafter  sekcted  at  random  a  li't  of 
schools  is  different  locations  throughout 
the  countr-y.  and  they  mailed  a  letter 
to  the  sc1kx}1  officials  requesting  a  Lst 
of  the  textbooks  and  8ut>piementary 
reading— with  names  of  authors.  In  use 
in  our  educational  instiiution.s  through- 
out the  country.    The  chairman's  name. 
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JoKK  8  Wood,  was  stamped  or  signed  on 
these  letters  ty  the  investigating  staff. 
but  .such  actio  1  by  the  committee  staff 
was  not  auth<  rized  or  directed  by  the 
chairman  nor  any  Tiember  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  ni either  did  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Wood,  ncr  any  other  meml)er  of 
the  'ommittee  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  letters  whatsoever  until  after  they 
were  mailed  and  received  by  the  school 
oiBciais.  Ever  I  so.  our  chairman,  Mr. 
Wood,  being  a  southerner  from  Georgia, 
and  possessinf  the  heritage  of  a  deep 
%en%c  of  personal  loyalty,  f?d<>]ity.  and 
chivalry,  .«o  tmdltional  in  the  South,  as- 
sumed full  and  sole  responsibility  for  the 
letters  and  Inst  jad  of  di.sclalming  the  let- 
ters which  weri!  mailed  by  the  staff  to  the 
schools,  he.  in  jrder  to  protect  the  com- 
mittee's staff  members,  dictated  a  supple- 
mentary letter  to  each  of  the  schools  ex- 
plaining that  t  le  letters  were  not  sent  in 
a  spirit  of  inv*  stigatlon  nor  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  academic  freedom  of 
our  educationa  institutions  and  that  the 
letters  should  i  ot  be  construed  as  having 
the  slightest  unfavorable  accusation 
against  any  of  the  schools  to  which  they 
were  mailed. 

I  do  not  com  lone  Congressman  Woods 
c-urageous  pre  tection  of  the  committee's 
employees.  1  do  admire  him  for  his 
loyalty  and  f  delity  in  protecting  the 
committee  emi  iloyees  responsible  for  the 
letters,  but  in  lairness  to  himself  and  the 
committee  the  foregoing  facts  concern- 
ing the  letters  should  be  published. 

In  the  last  ''.  "uesday.  June  21.  Issue  of 
the  Washingto  n  Post,  on  the  front  page, 
there  is  an  article  headlined  'GOP 
committef  disivow  any  part  in  textbook 
probe."  The  Republican  members  of 
the  committer  prepared  and  issued  a 
signed  statement  for  publication  re- 
questing the  committee  to  drop  all 
proceedings  ii  this  matter  forthwith. 
This  publlshe<  article  quoted  the  Re- 
publican mempers  of  the  committee  as 
having  said  that  the  proposed  inquiry 
was  begun  at  t  tie  request  of  some  of  the 
Democratic  members  and  without  the 
knowledge  or  a  pproval  of  the  Republican 
members,  and  further  stated  that  the 
committee  should  center  Its  efforts  on 
weeding  out  Cammunlsts  In  the  Federal 
Government.  That  statement  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
is  gros.sly  falsi  i  and  amounts  to  cheap 
political  chicanery  in  its  lowest  form. 

What  does  t  le  record  of  the  Republi- 
can dominated  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
reveal?  I  hok  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Comiounism  and  Education," 
which  was  puqlished  and  distributed  by 
that  commute^,  while  under  the  control 
of  the  Republic  m  majority.  Some  of  the 
members  are  still  on  the  committee.  On 
page  4  of  the  p^phlet  there  appears  the 
following  nutnbered  question  and 
answers: 

20.  Just  what  malrea  up  the  •*8Chool  sjrstem" 
li.  America  whltn  the  Communlats  want? 

There  are  abiut  301.100  schools  In  this 
country  llattfd  b  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  The  '  teach  some  31.830.000  stu- 
dents everythln  ;  from  cooking  to  atomic 
phyaica 

Our  achcola  ringe  from  public  to  private 
to  church  omcr^hlp.  and  from  kindergartens 
to  colleges. 


Add  to  theae  the  thouaanda  of  commercial, 
mualc.  drama,  art.  buslneaa.  and  trade  schools 
not  counted  In  the  lUt  above. 

Add  the  research  centers,  textbooka  hotiaes 
tearhera'  unions,  school  supply  companies, 
the  Np  ional  Education  Aaaoclation.  and  Ita 
annates. 

Each  and  every  one  would  be  wrecked  and 
the  plecea  taken  over. 

On  page  7  you  will  find  the  following 
numbered  question  and  answer: 

42.  Are  tbere  many  Communist  fronts  and 
fellow  travelers  in  the  United  SUtea  aehool 
system? 

There  are,  and  they  are  a  deadly  danger. 

We  find  the  following  questions  and 
answers  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the  pamph- 
let: 

48.  Do  they  meddle  In  student  activities? 

Says  Dr.  Gideonse:  "Perhape  the  most  ef- 
fective tactic  they  employ,  however,  is  their 
practice  of  espousing  popular  causes  and 
protesting  mllltantly  against  anything  which 
they  can  make  ap(>ear  as  unfair  practice,  ex- 
plcltatlon.  or  discrimination." 

49.  Do  the  studenta  know  what  they're 
getting  Into,  when  they  go  to  these  things? 

Hardly  ever.  They  go  for  the  fvm  and 
excitement,  usually,  but  then  the  loops  and 
the  snares  go  out  and  catch  all  too  many. 

50    What  happens  to  them,  then? 

The  girl  or  boy  who  falls  under  Communist 
influence  la  In  danger  of  losing  his  whole 
future  aa  an  independent  American  citizen. 

The  same  applies  for  teachers  or  anybody 
else. 

And  on  page  13  of  the  pamphlet  the 
questions  and  answers  are  as   follows: 

70.  Does  all  that  come  out  In  Communist- 
influenced  textbooks? 

It  does  not.  Instead,  the  authors  de- 
liberately falaify  facts  to  support  the  fiction 
that  the  Communist  experiment  has  been  a 
grand  and  glorious  success  In  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 

71.  Do  these  books  teach  lies  about  this 
country  too? 

Yes.  For  example,  some  give  studenta  the 
Idea  that  our  ccuntry  Is  hopelessly  ridden 
with  economic  evils. 

73.  What's  biting  these  textbook  writers, 
then? 

Communism.  Whoever  Is  touched  with 
communism  loses  his  sense  of  truth  as  we 
know  It. 

74.  How  else  have  American  Communists 
dug  into  the  United  States  school  system? 

Besides  active  teaching  In  public  schools, 
private  schools,  and  church  school,  from  kin- 
dergartens to  colleges,  they  run  some  schools 
outright. 

75.  You  mean  there  are  actually  Com- 
munist schools  in  this  country? 

Yes. 

In  spite  of  the  above-quoted  shocking 
charges  made  in  this  pamphlet  which  was 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Republi- 
can Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, they  now  say  that  proceedings  to 
Investigate  the  charges  should  be  dropped 
forthwith. 

The  unauthorized  letters  written  by 
the  investigating  staff  of  the  committee 
was  an  improper  and  unfortunate  pro- 
cedure of  Investigation,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  HaysI  when  he  contends 
the  committee  should  exercise  a  most 
rigid  control  and  supervision  over  the 
activities  of  the  investigating  staff  serv- 
ing the  committee.  I.  also,  firmly  believe 
that  if  and  wherever  communism  is 
taught  and  encouraged  In  our  schools  It 
should  be  exposed.  However,  liberal 
philosophy  and  teaching  should  not  be 
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confused  with  communixm  and  If  any 
investigation  Is  undertaken,  it  should  be 
strictly  conducted  in  accordance  to  a 
plan  and  procedure  which  will  not  em- 
barass  educators  nor  interfere  with  the 
academic  freedom  of  our  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

I  favor  and  support  the  Democratic 
Edmlnistration's  European  recovery  pro- 
gram and  the  expenditure  of  American 
money  and  resources  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  and  its  influence 
throughout  the  world,  and  I.  also,  believe 
that  the  American  people,  the  taxpayer. 
the  American  mothers  and  fathers  of  our 
country  should  be  Informed  and  know 
whether  or  not  our  educational  institu- 
tions are  being  infiltrated  with  Com- 
munistic teachings  detrimental  to  our 
form  of  Government  and  democralic  way 
of  life. 

What  is  your  opinion  and  what  would 
you  do  if  you  were  assigned  to  a  duty  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities? 


ResolutMD  •(  Waterbwry  Uthuanian- 
Americaa  GMincil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 


0»  COKNECTTCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
who  are  Iwm  free  cannot  at  times  visual- 
ize the  terror  of  oiix  less  fortunate  con- 
temporaries who  have  found  a  haven 
here  in  America  from  despots  abroad. 
This  Is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
our  Lithuanian  friends  who  feel  strongly 
for  their  loved  ones,  who  have  for  9  years 
borne  the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have 
not  yet  lost  faith,  and  still  retain  the 
hope  that  our  great  Nation  will  lead  in 
reinstating  liberty  and  freedom  in  their 
native  land.  I  join  with  them  in  calling 
foi  strong  measures  to  assure  that  Lithu- 
ania, a  land  of  democratic  people,  be 
assisted  In  every  manner  to  regain  Its 
cherished  freedom. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Waterbury 
Lithuanian -American  Council  on  June 
18,  1949.  follows: 

WaTEKBuaT  LrrHt7AMiA>r- 

AicEsiCAJt  Council, 
Waterbury.  Conn.,  June  20,  1949. 
Bon.  James  T.  Patteesoiv, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  M*.  PATTsasoM :  Resolution  duly  voted 
at  a  mass  meeting  held  the  18th  day  of  June 
1949  at  St.  Joseph's  Auditorium  in  the  city 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lithuanian -American  CouncU  of  So- 
cieties: 

'•Citizens  of  Waterbury,  observing  the  sad 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  annihilation  tjt 
of  the  Baltic  Statea  by  Hitler's 
ally  and  the  eiglith  anniversary 
of  the  Institution  by  EUMrta  of  the  horrible 
crime  of  genocide  throu^  mass  murders  and 
deportations  of  the  indigenous  population 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Batonla,  vehement- 
ly condemn  the  conspiracy  of  alienee  evi- 
dent In  United  Nations  dlTUes,  and  demand 
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that   the   Senators   and   Bapraaantatlves  ot 

Connactleut  In  Congraas  of  tba  United 
BtaUa  exert  pubUc  eSorta  to  Indtice  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  Statea  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  freedom  and  to  honor  Its 
solemnly  aasumed  Joint  obligation  In  the 
Crimean  declaration  to  liberated  European 
peoplea  to  restore  sovereignty,  aell-govem- 
mcnt.  and  democratic  form  of  government 
to  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Poland,  and  other  liberated  European  cotm- 
trles.- 

ALKXAivDa  ALncsts, 

Chairman. 

Wm   Mabcxlls   Andsixis. 

Correaponding  Secretary. 


Macclesfield  N.  C. 


REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or   NOETH    CAROI-INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leaders 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world  who  are 
fighting  the  threat  of  communism  at 
home  and  abroad  would  do  well  to  pause 
and  observe  the  example  of  the  people 
of  Macclesfield,  N.  C.  The  j)eople  of  this 
community,  led  by  the  Woman's  Club, 
have  banded  together  to  improve  their 
town  and  make  it  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  In  the  recent  More  Beautiful 
America  competition,  sponsored  by  a 
national  magazine,  this  North  Carolina 
town  triumphed  over  other  towns  and 
cities  many  times  its  size  by  reason  of  the 
improvements  they  had  made.  The  cit- 
izens of  this  community  deserve-  every 
congratulation  for  these  efforts.  Here  is 
an  examjile  of  democracy  at  work  and 
these  fine  people  have  given  to  the  world 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  way  to 
make  democracy  live  and  an  answer  to 
the  threat  of  communism. 

I  Include  in  my  remarks  an  item  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  26,  1949,  issue  of  the 
News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C: 
Edgecombs  Town  Hoko«kd  fob  Task — Mac- 

cxxsmcui  Gets  Plaiqite  roa  Amxkica'b  Best 

COMMTTNITT   PACE-LUTIKG 

(By  Simmons  Pentresa) 

Maccxestield,  June  25. — ^Thla  tiny  Edge- 
combe town  reaped  the  honors  today  for 
Americas  best  )ob  erf  commimity  face- 
lifting. 

Its  367  residents,  and  especially  Ita  29  Wo- 
man's Club  members,  gathered  In  the  reward 
for  the  Miracle  of  Macclesfield,  an  arduous 
Job  (tf  ctnnmtxnlty  improvement  tliat  beat 
anything  in  the  Nation. 

The  reward  came  In  the  form  of  a  ttfonze 
plaque  from  Better  Homes  and  Gardena  mag- 
azine, whose  More  Beautiful  America  com- 
petition was  won  by  the  hard-working 
women  of  this  quiet  village.  More  concrete 
recognition  came  2  montlia  ago  In  a  $2,000 
check  from  the  magazine,  the  top  awju-d  In 
the  national  beautificatlon  sweepstakes. 

Editor  Frank  McDonough  was  on  hand  to- 
day to  make  the  award  for  Better  Homes  and 
Oardeda.  Plaudits  also  came  from  the  White 
House  in  a  telegram  from  President  Truman. 
State  Auditor  Henry  Bridges,  representing 
Governor  Scott,  and  a  host  of  county  and 
district  officials  added  their  words  of  praise. 

Macclesfield's  accomplishment  was  a  com- 
munity job  that  began  In  March,  1047.  TO 
win  Ita  $2,000  award,  the  Woman's  Club 
launched     a     campaign     Uiat     eventually 


broucht  the  eomplete  reroodellnf  of  fivs 
bomas.  the  repainting  of  11  and  landaeaping 
€d  10.  It  brought  the  town  a  neat  new 
post  oOea,  a  rebuilt  community  houae,  nood" 
erntsed  store  buildings,  new  awnings  to  re- 
place  rusted  tin,  an  ambitious  plan  of  debris 
removal  and  a  sewer  syatcm. 

BBS  AW  IN    1*4T 

When  a  handiul  of  women  began  puahlng 
things  early  In  1947,  Macclesfield  didn't  hava 
a  uaable  public  building.  It  didn't  have  s 
civic  club  to  sponaor  any  ImpruveoMnt  cam- 
paign until  Mrs.  J.  K.  Wright,  wife  of  th« 
town's  only  physician,  undertook  to  organlas~~^ 
one.  With  Mrs  Wright  as  the  guiding  force, 
the  Macclesfield  Woman's  Club  was  born. 
Once  it  was  organized.  It  started  swinging 
right  and  left  for  the  improvement  of  a  com- 
munity that  even  Its  residents  adnUtted  was 
probably  the  worst  looking  in  the  Stat*. 

When  visitors  surveyed  the  results  today, 
they  found  them  amazing,  almost  as  amas- 
tng  as  the  idea  that  a  town  of  367  could  win 
top  honors  over  such  places  as  Portland, 
Greg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Norwich.  Conn. 

WHT   TBET    wow 

Editor  McDonough  had  the  explanation. 
"You  won  because  so  many  of  yon  partici- 
pated, because  you  did  your  palBttic,  the 
planting,  the  tearing  down,  the  rebuilding 
with  your  own  hands."  he  told  the  town  thla 
morning  as  he  awarded  the  plaque  to  Mrs. 
Wright.  "You  won."  he  continued.  **t>ecausc 
you  did  so  many  things — the  community 
house,  the  water  mains  and  sewers,  the  new 
awnings  and  store  fronts,  the  home  remodei- 
IngB,  the  ball  park,  the  general  clean-up. 
No  other  town  did  anywhere  near  so  many 
things." 

As  Mrs.  Wright  took  tlie  plaque,  the  other 
28  Woman's  Club  members  beamed  from 
the  front  rows  of  the  small  high -school  au- 
ditorium. She  deserved  to  be  the  oiBcial 
recipient,  they  said  later,  becatise  the  whole 
thing  was  her  idea.  She  was  the  one  who 
had  started  the  "Miracle  of  Macclesfield"  on 
its  way. 

One-half  of  the  town's  tS.OOO  reward  came 
for  winning  In  the  class  of  towns  under 
10,000  population.  The  second  half  waa  the 
big  award,  the  one  that  went  to  the  winner 
of  the  national  sweepstakes. 

Macclesfield  had  the  prizes  safely  tucked 
away  today,  but  Its  beauty-consclousneas  Is 
still  producing  results.  With  the  presenta- 
tion only  30  minutes  away,  painters  stUl 
were  busy  on  the  home  of  A.  B.  Felton  on 
the  village's  main  street.  Others  had  proj- 
ects tinder  way;  still  others  have  them  in 
the  fdannlng  stage.  The  Woman's  Club  al- 
ready has  spent  most  of  Its  $2,000  on  fxuther 
Improvement  at  the  sprawling  community 
center,  which  even  now  would  be  a  prize 
asset  of  a  conamunlty  20  tUnes  this  size. 

eSNEEAL  HOUSAT 

Today  banners  flew  from  the  town's  clean 
streets.  Merchants  closed  their  ttotee  and 
headed  for  the  high-school  ceremonies.  Pic- 
nic lunches  were  spread  on  the  campus  and 
visitors  were  taken  for  quick  tours  of  the 
town.  Red-lettered  signs  with  "Stop  Here" 
messages  marked  the  major  points  of  Im- 
provement. In  the  afternoon,  the  crowd 
filed  to  tne  ball  park  for  nine  Innings  of 
baseball.  Tbe  park  was  a  big  stopping  point 
on  the  tour.  It  was  one  of  the  Woman's 
Club's  top-improvement  projects.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  little  more  than  a  cow  pasture. 

Macclesfield  was  proud  of  Itself  today  and 
prouder  of  Its  women.  Its  residents  nodded 
approvingly  as  Editor  McDonough  told  them 
that  the  lmp>ortant  thing  Is  that  Maccles- 
field, "and  all  the  other  cities  which  entered. 
can  hold  their  beads  higher.  They  are  ready 
to  receive  visitors  more  heartily  Than  ever 
before.  •  •  •  Cltteena  aU  own  the  Na- 
tion are  thinking  that  If  your  community 
ran  become  an  attractive  town  Instead  of  a 
collection  of  down-at-the-heel  buildings  and 
roads,  then  they  can  do  it  too." 
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Mrs.  Wrisht 


had  an  idea  in  urms  at  llMxicsfVekl.  Soon. 
four  of  bcr  rn«Dda— Mn  C.  S.  WInttwrl.  Mn. 
O.  W.  FeeWes.  Ifn.  D.  L.  F^iitni.  and  Mn. 
Roy  PliUllpa— tMard  ber  aanpaOaa  and  ap- 
proved. TlM  bandfol  wt  oat  to  conTert 
otlMn  and  to  organise  a  voaian'S  club  for 
tbe  town 

They  did  Juat  that  oo  April  5.  1947.  at  tbe 
Wrt«bt  booM.  ThlfftHS  tmtmMtn  were  Uacrc 
wbcatbcTToUd  tosatartfMHHcadifte'keoB- 
tcrt.  Tbe  charter  BHBbcn  viere  Mra. 
Wnght.  Mrs  n.  T.  PaffeV.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Har- 
reil.  Jr .  Mrs  Peebles.  Mrs  R  M  Lewta.  Mrs. 
V.  B.  Levis.  Mrs  Max  Harrell.  Mrs.  Graham 
H'-h.  Mrs.  Rot  Kaaoo.  Mrs.  PhlUlpa.  Mrs.  E 
O.  Marron.  Mrs  Laura  PbiUlpa.  and  Mrs  C  P 


comtircrrr  rwojwcr 
later  vork  began.  The  club  bad 
It  was  a  kmg  bard  )ob.  Sup- 
bdd  to  rata*  laoocf .  Mercbanu 
vere  talked  tato  ipwiding  to  taaprov  their 
places  OoBtrttattOBS  ■•  M(  as  »25  began 
cosmng  IB  as  tova  psople  bsfsn  to  realise 
tbe  iiiwaiMllllfi  or  what  sras  to  become  tbe 
MacclMteM  miracle. 

There  were  bocne- Improvement  contests, 
and  TMint  Uxwhse  bcgsa  ouvtBg  all 
tovn.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Pbilllpa  won  top 
slgbtij  homes  Into 
Tbe  town's  Wsgroes  were  Interested  and  tbey 
started  work.  too.  Ditches  wers  filled,  and 
wor^  started  on  the  old  community  house. 
It  took  a  square  daaoe,  a  baby  contest,  and 
a  brtdge  toomssasnt  to  raise  tbe  needed 
money.  Tbsre  was  a  brunswlck  stew  and 
turkey  and  cake  talcs.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe 
first  year,  tbey  bad  scraped  together  •745. 
Last  February,  tbe  club  learned  that  tiie 
was  beaded  toward  Macclesfield.  Bet- 
down  In  April  to 
oa  ths  taig  imdertaking  Tbey 
are  ptibUshed.  with  aoBMOOS  Ulustratkms, 
IB  th«  July  issue  at  ths  macMtns. 

CXMSCaSTTTLATIOItS 

The  town  took  special  pride  In  four  of  Its 
for  the  sward,  and  tbey  wanted  Senator 
PsAjnt  OSAHAM  and  their  Congressman. 
BspresentatiTe  Jomr  Kxaa.  Non«  could 
but  Truman  wired  his  pralss  anyway 
to  be  another  case  of  David 
I  OoUath."  read  tbe  White  House 
we 

Tbe  big  day  ean\e  to  a  dose  In  tbe  evening 
with  movies  at  tbe  ball  park.  Tbey  included 
face-lifting  scenes  shot  In  Macclesfield. 
The  town  Ux>k  special  prlds  In  fotir  of  Its 
todsy.  They  were  former  rsstdsats 
»id.  England,  a  town  at  WjOOO 
from  which  this  vUlafs  took  lu  name.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  AbrahaoM  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Lovektn.  the  vtstlng  four,  live  now 
la  Holyoke.  Mass.  They  cams  down  to  see 
what  littls  MMdsiAsid  had  done. 


British  D««l  With  ArfeiiHiu  Sbowi  Self- 
iskaest  aad  lofratitudt  to  United 
SUUs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irzw  Tusx 

Df  Tfa  HOUSZ  OP  RXPRKSETfTATIVXS 

Monday.  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  IfULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hare 
on  many  prevtous  occasions  directed  the 
attention  of  my  colJeagues  to  the  (act 
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further 
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economy  she  has  been  doing 

v  CMlcnnine  our  trade  rela- 

ott  er  countries. 

llowl  ig  editorial  which  appear- 

Btiooklyn  Eagle  of  June  26 

what  I  have  been 
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Great  Brttalx 
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progress   towar  I 
It  Is  true 
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Britain,  as  In 
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for  the  better 
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emment  have 
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corery  program 
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advantage. 
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a  mean  side, 
fiu  of  the 
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dermlnlng  the 
mlrable  course 
not  be  blamed 
angry. 
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Ascrwrrw*  shows  skfish- 

To  uwrrxo  sr.ATts 
has  been  free  and  generous 
tbs  value   of  economic   aid 
Stetea  as  a  factor  In  her 
recovery.     Life    In   Erltain 
close  to  the  austerity  basis 
has  been  constant  and  con- 
whole  are  somewhat  easier 
been    since    tbe    war.     In 
France,  Italy,  and  the  other 
kurope.  Marshall-plan 
major  factor  in  tbe  change 
Prime  Minister  Attlee.  Mr 
leaders  of  tbe  Labor  gov- 
I  onceded  this  to  be  tbe  case 
p  Indples  of  tbe  European  re- 
Is  that  of  unity  In  tbe  ef- 
a  common  cause,  of  practical 
lelping  all  of  the  partlcipat- 
Attlee's   government    has 
disregard  of  this  principle 
a  unilateral  trade  agreement 
an  agreement  which  bene- 
p^cipals  Involved  and  which 
States,  from  which  Britain 
economic  sustenance  which 
1  ogether.    at    a    serious    dis- 


t<  rms  of  this  agreement,  as  It 

}y  Washington,   Britain   over 

will  exchange  machinery  for 

The  arrangement  virtually 

Uklted  States  from  the  Argen- 

macbinery  and  reduces  Amer- 

exports  to  Britain. 

Britain  Is  concerned,  the  spirit 

refiects  is  one  of  selflsh- 

Its   Implications,   In 

In  the  opinion  of  Eco- 

Admlnlstrator     Hoffman, 

trading,"  If  extended,  could 

to  tbe  Marshall  plan,  mak- 

at  a  time  when  so  much 

ts  success. 

Into  this  agreement  with  Ar- 

t#bor  government  has  shown 

t  la  eager  to  grasp  the  bene- 

plan  and  also  to  reap 

may  be  gained  by  un- 

arogram.     This  Is  not  an  ad- 

of   action.     Americans  can- 

they  are  resentful  and  even 


agrei  ment 
Ingri  itltude. 
V  orse. 
Recovery 


bar  a 


Mai  shall 
advantages 


The  Po  Ismoath  Natal  Bate 


EXTEN$ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CriESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NrW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUfeE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TE3 

Moniay.  June  ?7.  1949 

Mr.  MERHOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Stated  Naval  Base,  Portsmouth. 
N.  H.,  which  pas  made  a  most  enviable 
reputation  In  ihe  construction  of  subma- 
rines for  the  United  States  Navy  is  lo- 
cated on  the  j  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Plscataqui  River.  The  major  islands 
In  the  group  include  Seavey.  Wood.  New- 
castle, Badgpt*;.  Marvin,  Goats.  Pishing. 
Squajsh.  Pum^tn.  Nobles.  Pierce's.  Lit- 
tle,  Clark's,  ^Jamaica,   Oerrlsh,   Cedar, 


SUr.  White.  Lunging.  Duck.  Appledore. 
and  Haley's,  also  called  Smuttynose. 

The  maritime  history  of  these  islands 
had  its  inception  with  their  discovery  in 
1603  by  Martin  Pring.  an  English  ex- 
plorer sailing  for  a  group  of  Bristol  mer- 
chants. The  islands  and  the  shipyard 
play  a  prominent  and  outstanding  role 
in  the  naval  history  of  the  United  States. 
Prom  the  time  of  their  discovery,  3V2 
centuries  ago.  to  the  recent  completion 
of  the  newest  radar-studded  picket  sub- 
marines, they  have  made  a  continuing 
contribution  to  the  strength  of  our  Navy. 
Probably  there  are  no  tracts  of  land  of 
equal  size  which  have  furnished  so  much 
to  the  material  resources  k)ehind  the 
United  States  Navy. 

The  islands  on  vvhich  the  United  States 
naval  base  is  built  were  formerly  used 
extensively  by  fishermen  who  stopped  in 
the  well-protected  Piscataqua  River  to 
dry  their  fish  and  to  repair  their  nets. 
They  were  first  called  the  Puddlngton 
Islands  in  honor  of  a  prominent  fisher- 
man. In  1794.  one  of  the  Islands  was 
sold  to  William  Dennett,  of  Kittery, 
Maine,  for  the  sum  of  £500. 

CASLT    SHIPBUILDING 

The  value  of  the  Portsmouth  area  was 
early  recognized  because  of  the  rich  sup- 
ply of  excellent  shipbuilding  timbers 
available  in  practically  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. Ship  construction  in  this  section 
soon  grew  into  an  extensive  Industry. 
Many  merchant  and  fishing  craft  were 
constructed  previously  to  the  building  of 
naval  vessels.  The  first  man  of  war  was 
the  Falkland,  a  54-gun  ship  which  was 
completed  in  1694.  This  was  the  first 
vessel  built  In  the  new  world  for  the 
Royal  Navy. 

When  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  the  American  Colonies  in  1775, 
Portsmouth  had  already  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  wide  reputation  and  had 
acquired  extensive  experience  in  ship- 
building. It  was  therefore  chosen  to 
construct  ships  for  the  Continental  Navy. 
The  first  ship  of  its  type — the  Raleigh — 
was  made  by  a  private  firm  on  what  Is 
now  known  as  Badger's  Island.  Only  1 
year  after  this  in  May  1777.  John  Paul 
Jones  l)ecame  commander  of  the  famous 
Ranger  which  was  launched  from  the 
same  ways  on  which  the  Raleigh,  was 
built. 

NAVT    TAKO    ESTABLISHED 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  no  regular  shore 
plants  for  the  Navy.  The  Navy  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  Congress  under  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  In  AprU  1798  the 
Navy  became  a  distinct  and  separate 
branch  of  the  military  service.  Benja- 
mlne  Stoddart.  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  much  Interested  in  establish- 
ing Government-owned  shipbuilding 
yards.  Because  Portsmouth  had  been 
succe.ssful  in  constructing  the  Raleigh 
and  the  Ranger,  this  area  was  given  im- 
mediate and  favorable  consideration. 
Dennett's  Island  was  purcha.sed  in  1800 
and  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  was  es- 
tablished. 

raoM  1811  TO  THE  cnm.  waa 

Prom  1812  to  the  Civil  War  in  1861  the 
Portsmouth  shipyard  experienced  grad- 
ual  but   continual   development.     The 
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temporary  wooden  buildings  were  re- 
placed by  permanent  construction  of 
brick.  In  1851  a  floating  drydock  capa- 
ble of  handling  ships  up  to  5,000  tons  was 
commissioned  and  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  1907.  At  this  time  the  work 
of  the  dock  was  taken  over  by  a  graving 
dock  which  was  compl3ted  in  the  gut 
between  Dennett's  and  Seavey's  Islands. 
The  latter  was  purchased  in  1864  The 
material  removed  to  con-struct  the  grav- 
ing dock  was  used  as  a  fill  to  join  these 
two  pieces  of  land.  At  the  present  time 
the  Portsmouth  naval  shipyard  sprawls 
across  both  i.s lands. 

The  Civil  War  brought  increased  ac- 
tivity to  the  Portsmouth  yard.  The 
largest  ship  in  the  Navy  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  the  steel  frigate.  Frank- 
lin, was  constructed  In  the  new  ship 
bouse.  At  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  ap- 
propriations were  immediately  Increased 
and  the  Navy  once  again  came  into  its 
own.  The  yard  liecame  alive  with  work- 
men, and  its  piers  were  crowded  with 
ships.  The  increased  activity  is  .shown 
in  the  number  of  workmen  employed  at 
the  yard.  In  the  year  1864  from  1.400  to 
2.500  mechanics  and  laborers  were  on 
the  rolls.  The  memory  of  the  heroic  acts 
of  the  Navy  during  the  war  between  the 
North  and  South  grew  dim  as  time 
passed,  and  again  interest  in  the  fiavy 
yard  took  a  decided  and  precipitous 
slump. 

dVZL  WAKTO  1900 

Following  the  War  Between  the  States 
appropriations  decrea.sed  annually  and 
the  Portsmouth  yard  was  almost  de- 
serted. Only  71  men  were  employed  in 
1877.  Interest,  however,  soon  returned 
and  in  1878,  more  money  was  allotted  to 
Portsmouth  than  in  the  previous  5  years. 
This  allowed  a  few  ships  to  be  repaired 
that  year  and  provided  additional  im- 
provements for  the  yard.  The  question 
of  telephonic  communication  with  the 
city  of  Portsmouth  was  considered  and 
by  1882  lines  were  run  l>etween  the  yard 
and  the  city. 

The  renewed  interest  h  the  navy  yard 
was  of  short  duration  as  a  board  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  in  1883  to  consider 
closing  some  of  the  naval  establishments. 
In  the  board's  report  relative  to  the 
Portsmouth  Yard,  it  was  stated,  "That 
it  must  be  closed  whenever  the  necessity 
for  repairs  of  wooden  ships  ceases. "  Ap- 
propriations for  maintenance  of  the 
yard  were  subsequently  reduced  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 

Portsmouth  again  came  into  promi- 
nence when  the  Greely  relief  expedition 
arrived  in  August  1884.  The  ships  con- 
sisted of  the  Thetis — Commander  W.  T. 
Schley— the  Alert — Commander  G.  W. 
Coffin— and  the  Beor— Lt.  W.  H.  Emory. 
Lt.  A.  W.  Greely.  United  States  Army, 
and  five  other  survivors,  with  the  bodies 
of  12  men  of  the  expedition  who  had  died 
in  the  Arctic,  were  landed  at  the  yard. 
Lieutenant  Greely  occupied  house  R  un- 
tU  October  8.  1884. 

Because  of  reduced  funds  very  little 
was  accomplished  by  way  of  yard  im- 
provements until  1890  Disregarding  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  to  close 
the  Portsmouth  >-ard  when  the  need  for 
repairs  on  wooden  ships  ceased.  Con- 


gress granted  money  for  tools  and  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  in  repairing  iron  and 
steel  ships.  This  increase  in  appropria- 
tions again  brought  activity.  When  the 
Spanish -American  War  began  the  yard 
was  well  prepared  to  handle  ship  repairs 
and  consequently  received  a  large  share 
of  this  work. 

ItlBBO- JAPANESE    PEACE   roKFEKENCE 

The  Portsmouth  yard  achieved  inter- 
national prominence  end  was  given  wide 
publicity  when  the  new  supply  build- 
ing— building  86 — was  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  council 
chamt>er  for  the  discussion  of  the  peace 
terms  settling  the  war  l)etween  Russia 
and  Japan.  The  peace  treaty  was  signed 
here  on  Septemt)er  5.  1905. 

WOCLO    WAS    I 

During  World  War  I  the  Importance 
of  submarines  in  naval  warfare  rapidly 
increased.  At  this  time  construction  of 
underwater  craft  began  In  Portsmouth. 
Prioi  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  the 
monopoly  of  submarine  construction  in 
the  United  S^^ates  was  controlled  by  two 
private  companies  in  Connecticut — the 
Electric  Boat  Co.  of  Groton.  and  the 
Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  of  Bridgeport. 

Portsmouth  soon  acquired  the  status 
of  a  submarine  specialty  yard  and  was 
made  the  home  base  for  all  submarines 
stationed  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  was 
the  construction  yard  for  seven  Iwats 
whose  keels  were  laid  l)etween  March 
1917  and  October  1918.  In  addition  to 
the  production  of  submarines  and  the  re- 
pair work  on  underwater  craft  many  sur- 
face^ships  were  assigned  for  overhauling. 
During  World  War  I  three  new  sub- 
marires  were  launched — the  L-3  on  April 
23. 1917;  the  G-1  on  July  3.  1918,  and  the 
S-3  on  December  21.  1918. 

T'OELO  WAB  n 

Prom  1921  to  1940  the  yard  carried  on 
a  submarine  building  program  which 
averaged  approximately  one  a  year. 
Even  with  this  modest  program  there 
was  continuous  development  in  improved 
methods  of  production.  The  small  de- 
sign and  construction  forces  were  an 
important  development  during  this  pe- 
riod. As  a  result  of  the  work  accom- 
phshed  in  the  1920s  and  the  1930s  Ports- 
mouth, at  the  beglnmng  of  World  War 
n.  was  in  a  position  to  expand  its  faciU- 
ties  and  mcrease  sutimarine  building  to 
an  unprecedented  level.  The  27  years  of 
successful  submarine  construction  prior 
to  the  Second  World  War  produced  the 
skill  and  the  craftsmen  necessary  for 
turning  out  underwater  craft  in  mass 
production. 

The  total  number  of  submarines  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  from  1941 
to  1945  inclusive  was  214.  To  this  vast 
undersea  fleet  whose  effect  on  the  Pacific 
phase  of  the  Second  World  War  is  so  well 
known,  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  alone 
made  the  impressive  contribution  of  79 
submarines.  Thus  37  percent  of  all 
United  States  submarines  built  during 
the  last  war  are  credited  to  Portsmouth. 
In  the  yard's  record  year.  1944.  32  were 
completed.  The  building  time  was  re- 
duced from  469  calendar  days  in  1941  to 
173  calendar  days  In  1944. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  development  of 
the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  in  submarine 


construction  that  it  has  achieved  national 
prominence  in  this  field.  It  serves  as  the 
main  design  headquarters  for  submar- 
ines. This  Includes  the  increase  of  hull 
strength  or  maximum  depth  for  submer- 
gence; additional  of  several  types  of  ra- 
dar; a  change  to  direct  drive  with  slow 
speed  motors  Instead  of  noise- producing 
reduction  gears;  addition  of  considerable 
sonar  equipment;  equipment  capable  of 
withstanding  the  shock  of  depth-charges; 
sound  isolation  methods  to  minimize 
noise  transmitted  througii  the  hull  by 
auxiliary  machinery  and  electrical  units; 
and  many  other  tjrpes  of  work. 

OTHER    STTBUAUm    TABOS 

The  other  submarine  construction 
yards  in  the  country  include  the  Naval 
Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  and  the  Electric 
Boat  Co..  Groton,  Conn.  During  World 
War  n  the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co. 
of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  the  Cramp  Ship- 
building Co.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  con- 
tracted to  build  submarines.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  war  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  and  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  were  given  submarine  con- 
struction work  which  they  are  now  com- 
pleting. 

COMPONENTS  OP  THE  mflTED  STATES  NAVAL  BA8B 

On  the  first  of  December  1945  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  became  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  and  a  com- 
ponent of  the  United  States  Naval  Base- 
at  Portsmouth.  The  base  includes  and 
integrates  the  naval  shore  activities  in 
the  Portsmouth  area  as  prescribed  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The  com- 
ponents are  the  Portsmouth  Na\T  Yard, 
the  Distmrsing  Office,  the  Naval  Hospital. 
Marine  barracks,  the  commi.'^sary  store 
and  the  Naval  disciplinary  l}arracks. 
porrsMouTH  naval  shiptabt 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  is  un- 
der the  management  control  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  under  the 
technical  control  of  the  cognizant  de- 
partmental agencies.  The  tasks  are — to 
perform  necessary  and  authorized  work 
In  connection  with  building,  repairing, 
overhauling,  docking,  altering,  convert- 
ing, and  outfitting  ships  and  related  and 
special  manufacturing  work  and  neces- 
sary storage:  to  carry  on  authorized 
work  in  connection  with  building,  alter- 
ing, and  maintaining  shore  electronic  ac- 
tivities in  the  First  Naval  District  and  to 
conduct  research,  development,  and  test 
work  as  assigned. 

It  Is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  all 
standard  electrical  fittings  for  the  Navy 
are  manufactured  at  Portsmouth.  In 
addition  the  electrical  manufacturing 
shop  produces  much  of  the  special  elec- 
trical equipment  for  the  submarines  un- 
der construction  and  overhaul. 

DESBtJESINC     OPFICE 

The  United  States  Navy  Accounts  Dis- 
bursing Office  is  under  the  management 
and  technical  control  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts.  The  work  of  this 
office  is  to  provide  all  services  relating  to 
pay  and  accounts  of  naval  personnel  of 
the  base  and  the  crews  of  vessels  not  car- 
rying a  disbursing  officer  while  present 
at  the  naval  base.  It  issues  transporta- 
tion for  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civil- 
ian employees  transferred  under  ord^'xs. 
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and  when  so  tuthorizrd.  to  the  families 
of  naval  and  cinlian  persocneL 

MAT*!.   BOSnTAL 

The  United  States  Naval  Hospital  Is 
under  the  management  and  t^hnical 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  It  i»ovide$  all  mMical  and  as- 
sociated facilities  of  a  hosptial;  fleet  sur- 
gical. medicaL  and  Oeaial  senices;  hos- 
piUlization  for  naral  personnel  as  re- 
quired by  operating  forces  and  naval  ac- 
tivities in  the  Portsmouth  area;  medical 
care  and  hoipHaltiaUon  for  dependents 
of  naval  personnel  in  this  area:  medHeal 
care  as  directed  for  veterans  of  the  armed 
forces;  and  medical  care  as  directed  for 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Bureau  of 
Employees  Compensation  patients. 
MAXorx  BiaaACXs 

The  United  States  Marine  Barracks. 
Portsmouth,  is  under  the  management 
control  of  the  commander,  naval  base. 
Portmouih.  N.  H..  and  under  the  tech- 
nical control  of  the  Commandant.  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  The  barracks 
fumi5h  sentinels  and  armed  guards  as 
required  for  the  security  and  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  within  the  naval 
base. 

THS    COMMISSAKT 

The  commissary  store.  United  States 
Naval  Base.  Portsmouth.  N.  H..  is  under 
the  management  and  technical  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
The  commissary  operates  in  accordance 
with  Navy  regulations  and  has  facilities 
to  provide  for  1.800  families  of  service 
personnel  on  active  duty,  retired  per- 
sonnel, and  widows  of  service  personnel, 

KATAL  OXSCXrUXABT  BAMACK^ 

In  1903  a  naval  prison  was  established 
on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Southery.  a  prison 
ship  anchored  at  the  back  channel  pier. 
In  190g  the  present  prison  was  com- 
missioned under  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navy.  This  is  one  of  the  two  naval 
prisons  in  the  United  States.  On  the  5th 
of  June  1948  the  naval  prison  was  re- 
designated as  the  naval  disciplinary 
barracks.  It  is  under  the  technical  con- 
trol of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
and  a  component  activity  under  the  mil- 
itary command  and  coordination  con- 
trol of  the  commander.  United  States 
Naval  Base.  Portsmouth. 

TTU    MaCALUS 

No  account  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Base  at  Portsmouth  would  be  complete 
without  recalling  the  now -famous 
Squatus,  Tbe  S-year  history  of  this  sub- 
marine wAf  initiated  on  October  19. 1937. 
when  the  keel  was  laid.  The  SqucUiu 
was  launched  in  IMS.  In  March  1939 
the  Msvy  annoiiaeid  ttac  oMuntasloning 
of  tilt  fliMBftrtnaL  Two  mootlif  later  the 
Squalus  figured  in  one  of  the  few  peace- 
time tragedies  of  naval  history.  On  May 
n.  1939.  this  submarine  was  operating 
off  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  The  expected 
surfacing  report  wa«  about  1  hour  over* 
due.  The  failure  to  communicate  with 
the  nubmarine  produced  alarm. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Seulptn.  due  to  letTt  for 
Newport,  was  ordtKnd  to  pms  through 
tiM  Sqnatus  ot>erating  areas  In  an  at- 
tempt lo  Mi  Ire  eootact  with  her  The 
Sculptm  ilfbtod  the  nd  smoke  bomb  fired 
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from  the  (iisabled  craft.  Fifty-nine 
men.  Includirg  three  civilians  who  were 
•NMing  in  >reparation  for  sea  trials. 
were  trappe<  In  the  submarine.  The 
Navy  employed  every  available  resource 
to  save  these  men.  The  U.  S.  S.  Falcon 
rushed  from  New  London  to  the  scene 
of  the  trage<  y.  It  carried  the  famous 
diving  bell  which  meant  the  difference 
between  life  md  death  for  33  survivors. 
Technicians,  divers  and  engineers  came 
by  plane  froii  Washington. 

The  Navy  finally  decided  that  the 
SquoIus  oul  1  t>e  worth  salvaging.  For 
3*2  months  he  Navy  struggled  to  lift 
the  craft  froi  d  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Several  time<  workers  almost  succeeded 
and  each  time  they  were  foiled.  In 
September  1  >39  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  the  Squalus 
was  raised  from  40  fathoms  and  came 
to  rest  in  the  navy  yard  drydock. 
Six  months  li  iter  Portsmouth  recommis- 
sloned  the  U.  S.  S.  Squalus  as  the  U.  S.  S. 
Sailfish.  Thi  new-bom  Sailfish  sailed 
to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet  on  January  16, 
1941. 

The  Sailfisi  has  12  war  patrols  to  her 
credit.  9  of  them  successful.  She  sunk 
or  damaged  30  Japanese  ships,  8  of  them 
warships,  inc  uding  2  carriers.  4  destroy- 
ers, and  1  submarine.  She  survived  re- 
le.atless  deptl  i  charging  by  the  enemy,  a 
bomb  hit  fro:  n  a  Japanese  seaplane,  and 
uncompensated  trim  dive  with  a 
dozen  new  t<  rpedoes  aboard. 

Now  the  Sailfish  is  home  at  the  Ports - 
Shipyard  where  her  con- 
appropriately  mounted  on 
serve  as  a  memorial  to  all 
the  men  of  t^e  United  States  Submarine 
Force. 

PUirCIPAI,    DmCN    TASD 
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earliest  experience  in  the 
of  underwater  craft  the 
yard  has  cohtinued  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  gain  experience  in  the  design- 
ing, in  the  c  instructing,  and  in  the  re- 
pairing of  su  amarines.  Today  it  is  rec- 
ognized as  t  le  principal  submarine  de- 
sign yard  as  veil  as  the  east  coast  center 
for  the  cons;ructiou  and  conversion  of 
submarines.  The  submarine  design  his- 
tory of  Portsmouth  began  in  1914  when 
plans  were  legun  for  the  L-8,  the  keel 
of  which  wa^  laid  in  1915. 

Now  the  nost  modern  submarines  are 
being  built  ir  Portsmouth.  The  keel  for 
the  U.  S.  S.  Tang  was  laid  April  18.  1949. 
The  Wahoo  und  the  Gudgeon  are  under 
contract  for  construction.  Portsmouth 
produced  th<  first  United  States  snorkel 
submarine,  ihe  first  guppies.  and  the 
first  radar  )icket  submarine.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  five  submarines 
undergoing  c  verhaul.  one  submarine  for 
reeerve  trainng.  and  one  PCE,  also  for 
feeerve  traluing.  Portsmouth  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  de.<iignlng  and  build- 
ing sn  entiri'ly  new  type  of  high-speed 
underwater  (  raft. 

•MnOTMCM-r 

The  peak  elf  employment  during  World 
Wsr  X  was  1 1  October  1918  when  5.723 
i^ere  on  tbe  rolls.  During 
I,  the  peak  of  employment 
n  December  1943  when  20,- 
4M  were  cnAployed  at  the  navy  yard. 
Currently  th  re  are  over  5,000  employees 
at  the  naval  Nue. 


employees 
World  War 
was  reached 
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BASI   rACILmXS 

The  base  has  facilities  to  build,  over- 
haul, or  construct  submarines  and  small 
surface-type  ships,  such  as  oceangoing 
tugs,  submarine  rescue  vessels.  Coast 
Guard  craft,  and  patrol  vessels.  It  has 
the  equipment  to  overhaul  medium-sized 
surface  ships,  such  as  submarine  tend- 
ers, destroyers.  LST's.  cruisers — turrets 
cannot  be  handled  because  available 
crane  facilities  limit  lifts  to  50  tons— and 
oilers. 

Were  it  to  concentrate  solely  on  re- 
pair work  the  base  with  its  present  facil- 
ities and  manpower  could  overhaul  10 
submarines  simultaneously.  The  over- 
haul of  each  would  require  about  3 
months.  The  base  has  equipment  and 
plant  facilities  for  utilizing  three  or  four 
times  the  present  number  of  workmen. 
Under  conditions  existing  during  World 
War  n.  with  personnel  and  appropria- 
tions available,  it  had  facilities  to  build 
42  submarines  a  year  without  any  repair 
work  going  on  at  that  time;  or  to  build 
20  new  submarines  while  12  were  under 
overhaul. 

THI  FVTUII 

The  naval  base  at  Portsmouth  will  play 
a  significant  part  in  future  United  States 
naval  history.  It  will  continue  to  make 
an  outstanding  contribution  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  submarines.  It 
is  vitally  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  that  the  Portsmouth  base  be 
maintained  on  an  adequately  active 
status  so  that  the  necessary  skill  will 
be  developed  and  the  craftsmen  will  be 
trained  for  the  rapid  construction  of  im- 
derwater  craft  to  meet  any  future  emer- 
gency. Prom  the  first  use  of  under- 
water craft,  this  base  has  excelled  in 
highly  specialized  submarine  craftsmen. 

The  submarine  will  perform  an  essen- 
tial role  in  any  future  conflict  both  as  an 
antisubmarine  instrument  and  as  a  wea- 
pon for  the  destruction  of  enemy  ship- 
ping. United  States  control  of  the  ship- 
ping lanes  on  the  high  seas  will  make  it 
impossible  for  any  power  to  invade  this 
continent  and  in  the  event  of  another 
war  will  extend  our  ability  to  strike  and 
at  the  same  time  will  enable  us  to  aid 
our  allies. 

If  we  possess  an  adequate  submarine 
fleet  any  power  contemplating  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  future  conflict  or  the  precipi- 
tation of  aggression  will  give  long  consid- 
eration before  deciding  to  move  against 
us.  With  proper  submarine  protection  a 
potential  enemy  will  be  faced  with  the 
impossibility  of  employing  their  own  sub- 
marines to  destroy  our  shipping  and  with 
the  impo.sslbility  of  carrying  on  shipping 
for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  us. 

Submarines  con.stltute  a  most  vital 
part  in  our  program  of  defense.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  now 
the  United  States  Naval  Ba.<ie.  is  one  of 
which  the  Nation  can  be  justly  proud. 
It  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  superb  power  and  the  superiority 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  the  fu- 
ture the  naval  base  «t  Portsmouth  will 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  to  iterve  as 
a  sinew  of  tremendous  strength  to  the 
Navy,  It  is  a  decisive  factor  In  guaran- 
teeing the  security  o(  the  United  States. 


:) 
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Teskira's  Profress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  KTW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  education 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
26,  1949.  It  tells  a  graphic  story  of  the 
history  of  Yeshlva  University  of  New 
York. 

TSBHI\-A'B     FSOCEXSS JEWISH -SPONSOaSO    XTHl- 

VKRSITT  EMTEKS  Nrw  PHASS  OF  EXPAK6IOM 

(By  Wllliam  O.  Avlrett,  education  editor) 

Yeshlva  University,  first  American  tmlver- 
Blty  established  under  Jewish  auspices,  wound 
up  an  8-day  program  last  Sunday  with  a 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  at  which 
Vlc«  President  Albem  W.  Basklet  waa  a  guest 
of  honor. 

The  occasion  marked  a  succesaful  eonclu- 
Bion  to  tbe  first  phase  In  the  unverslty'i 
expansion  and  a  dedication  to  the  needs  of 
the  second  phase.  In  particular,  the  dinner 
celebrated  the  twenty-first  birthday  of  Ye- 
shlva'■  tindergradxiate  college  and  the  formal 
laimcblng  of  plans  for  a  medical  school. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  new  medical  school 
will  open  In  1953.  with  accommodations  for 
100  students  at  the  outset  and  for  a  larger 
number  later.  In  anticipation,  premedlcal 
courses  were  begun  at  the  undergradiiate 
level  last  fall.  Although  imder  Jewish  aus- 
pices, the  school  wUl  be  nonsectarlan. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  school,  plans 
for  the  second  phase  Include  an  Institute  for 
adult  education  and  provision  for  graduate 
studies  in  mathematics.  The  work  of  the 
present  department  of  mathematics  In  Ye- 
shlva College,  headed  by  Prof.  Jekuthlel 
Glnsburg,  has  already  won  recognition. 

According  to  Dr.  Samuel  Belkin,  president 
of  the  university,  a  main  objective  of  the 
second  phase  is  to  broaden  the  scope  of  ova 
program  In  the  sciences  and  humanities." 
Enrollment  is  expected  to  Uicrease  graduaUy 
from  the  present  level  of  1,600  students  to 
6.000.  but  Dr.  Belklu  is  not  Interested  In 
expansion  merely  for  the  sake  of  bigness 
and  hopes  that  enrollment  can  be  kept  from 
rising  above  5.000. 

Most  recent  development  in  the  tinlver- 
slty's  physical  expansion  was  the  dedica- 
tion of  four  new  buildings  on  the  upper 
Manhattan  campus:  a  science  haU,  graduate 
hall,  dormitory,  and  the  Pollack  Graduate 
Library.  Louis  A.  Johnson,  Sacrstary  of  De- 
fense, was  the  princlixd  speaker  at  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  the  opening  event  of  the 
university's  week  of  dedication. 

The  first  two  of  the  new  buildings  are  mod- 
est two-story  structures  erected  with  Federal 
and  State  aid.  Between  them  is  the  library, 
a  happy  conversion  of  a  former  public  utility 
plant  from  one  tirpc  of  powerhouse  to  an- 
other. All  four  are  on  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
between  One  Hundred  Eighty-fifth  and  One 
Hundred  llghty-sixth  Streets,  a  block  soutb 
of  the  $a.M0,000  main  building  of  tbe  unl- 
Vemuy 

Other  events  of  the  week  were  an  edtics* 
tlonal  eonfereoce  and  tbe  snoual  com* 
■Mttoeaent  eserelses,  at  wbkh  Dr.  Htnm  U. 
Oonant.  preeldent  of  Marvard.  and  recipient 
Of  aa  benorary  tfeetorate  of  Iswt  from  Te* 
rtllva.  drnrtcd  Americsn  strength  ss  •  "uttltjr 
fcased  on  diversity  and  on  tolerance  of  differ- 
•HOB  of  opuilon." 

A  hich  spot  of  eammeneetaent  was  the 
•iDgltig  of  tbe  Israeli  bymn,  Hatikvab  (Tbe 
Hope),  by  the  audience.    SlmUarljr.  an  out- 


standing feature  of  the  Waldorf  dinner  was 
the  IJtxu^cal  solo  of  Cantor  Uoshe  Kouse- 
vltsky. 

Music  of  thls.quallty.  unfamiliar  to  many 
western  ears,  served  as  an  avenue  of  under- 
standing to  the,  East.  It  conformed  to  the 
Yeshlva  purpose  as  defined  by  Dr.  Belkln: 
to  aid  in  creating  "a  harmonious  blending 
between  the  cultural  heritage  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  the  ancient  spiritual  tra- 
ditions of  Israel." 

"Yeshlva"  is  the  traditional  term  for  a 
center  of  higher  Jewish  learning  based  cm 
the  Talmud,  the  36  books  of  Jewish  civU 
and  canonical  law.  The  first  American  in- 
stitution of  this  type,  from  which  the  pres- 
ent university  springs,  was  established  here 
in  169  7  as  a  theological  seminary  named  in 
honor  of  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanan,  of  Kovno. 
Lithuania. 

Growth  of  tbe  Yeshlva  has  been  steady.   In 

1915  an  elementary  school.  Eltz  Chaim.  was 
merged  with  the  seminary  and  in  1919  the 
Talmudical  Academy,  first  American  high 
school  under  Jewish  control,  was  approved 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents. 

A  teachers'  Institute,  founded  by  the 
Misrachl  Organization  of  America,  was  ab- 
sorbed 2  years  later.  Seven  years  after  that, 
the  undergraduate  college  opened.  Then 
came  the  organization  of  a  graduate  school 
named  for  the  late  Dr.  Bernard  Revel,  who 
had   become  president  of   the  seminary   in 

1916  and  had  foiwded  the  college  in  1928. 
Fotir  years  ago  Yeshlva  was  officially  desig- 
nated as  a  university,  authorized  to  grant 
degrees  from  Bachelor  of  Arts  through  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy;  it  is  now  fully  accredited. 
In  the  same  year  the  Harry  Fischel  School 
for  Jewish  Studies  was  established.  The  fi- 
nal step  of  the  "first  phase"  was  the  open- 
ing of  a  school  of  education  and  community 
administration  last  September. 

Of  this  school,  Dr.  Jacob  L.  Hartsteln,  de£Ji 
of  the  university's  graduate  schools,  states: 
"It  is  Important  that  our  teachers  and  our 
community  center  leaders  have  an  under- 
standing of  each  other's  problems.  The 
bringing  together  of  courses  In  education 
and  in  commtmlty  administration  in  one 
school  recognizes  the  growing  need  for  closer 
cooperation  between  school  and  conmiunlty." 


Ohio  Buckeye  Bojs'  SUte 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racots,  I  include  the  inaugural  address 
of  Gov.  William  I.  Goettman,  delivered 
at  the  ceremonies  inaugurating  him  as 
governor  of  the  Ohio  Buckeye  Boys'  State 
on  Monday  evening.  June  20, 1949: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, dtlsens  of  Btickcye  Boys'  Stau.  and 
gueste.  I  am  thrilled  and  bumbled  in  being 
elected  tba  thirteenth  governor  of  this, 
tbe  forty-ninth  mate  of  the  Union— Buckeye 
Boys'  Stsu.  Words  cannot  express  my  sio- 
cere  and  deep  apprtciatloo  of  the  bOMV  kt* 
stowed  upon  me.  and  it  is  my  first  intiittoa 
to  tbank  tbOM  0mo  of  my  party,  the  n^ 
ttooallste.  lu  leaders.  Cbairmas  Ot«k  tavAfc. 
and  Keynou  0peaker  OeorfB  Bacb  and  its 
oMmbtn  tbrotifhout  tbe  0tau;  also  tba 
rederallsts.  without  wboM  support  my  vic- 
tory would  not  have  been  passible.  To  all 
of  you  for  your  untlrtof  efforts  in  my  behalf, 
I  am  deeply  Indebted.  I  came  to  Buckeye 
Boys'  Btau  witb  the  dedre  of  nmninf  lor 


governor.  Xver  dnce  I  have  known  of 
Buckeye  Boys'  State  I  have  dreamed  and 
hoped  that  I  might  by  some  kindness  of  fate 
be  elected  governor.  Little  did  I  know  that 
my  dream  was  to  be  fulfilled  on  this  day.  A 
dream  made  possible  by  loyal  and  true 
Americans  who  banded  themselves  into  an 
organization,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  protect 
and  proclaim  throughout  the  Nation,  those 
rights  and  principles  on  which  our  demo- 
cratic government  is  founded. 

This  organization,  the  American  Legion, 
recognising  the  continual  Influence  of  those 
who  would  destroy  our  way  of  life,  our 
cherished  institution  of  free  enterprise  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  have  made  it  possible 
through  this  program  to  educate  us  in  the 
principles  of  practical  politics.  To  the  com- 
mission, may  I  express  the  appreciation  of 
all  of  us,  including  myself. 

To  you  men,  NationalUts  and  Federalists, 
all  one  in  this  program,  may  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  both  of  you.  When  one  wins, 
one  must  loee — when  one  party  Is  entrusted 
with  the  guidance  of  the  responsibilities  of 
tills  state,  the  other  must  be  the  minority. 
But  as  we  all  know,  the  very  foundation  on 
which  our  form  of  government  Is  built,  is 
the  party  system.  A  minority  party  is  Jtist  as 
imjwrtant  as  a  major  party,  and  even  though 
it  is  not  in  control.  It  still  plays  a  vitally 
important  and  extremely  necessary  part  in 
cur  democratic  government. 

It  is  on  this  idea,  the  Nationalist  Party 
formed  one  of  the  planks  of  its  platform. 
On  this  platform.  I  Intend  to  carry  out.  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  I  ask  for  the 
cooperation  of  my  opponents.  To  my  worthy 
opponent.  Jack  Feldman,  may  I  thank  him 
for  the  high  quality  and  clean  ethics  which 
he  used  in  the  campaign.  It  was  a  challenge 
and  an  honor  to  have  had  him  as  my  opposi- 
tion. It  is  my  intention  to  carry  forth  s 
progressive  and  energetic  program  in  com- 
plete cooperation  with  the  leglalattire.  Only 
throxigh  this  cooperation  can  such  a  program 
t»e  enacted.  I  will  do  all  In  my  power  to 
see  that  such  a  united  program  will  be 
carried  cut. 

It  will  be  a  government  of  law  and  order; 
a  government  which  will  strive  to  encourage 
business,  to  adhere  to  the  calls  and  problems 
of  labor  and  management,  and  the  needs  of 
the  people  within  this  State.  God  grant 
us  that  we,  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  may  be 
strong,  loyal  Americans.  May  our  spirit  ring 
out  clear  and  firm  as  did  that  Uberty  Bell  in 
the  year  1776.  Again,  as  I  have  said,  we 
can  only  live  free  in  this  wonderftil  America 
if  we  accept  the  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties which  go  with  free  gsrvemment.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  fight  diligently  and  in- 
telligently the  subversive  activities  is  to  be 
aware  of  these  responslbUities  which  are  ours 
and  to  express  ourselves  at  toe  polls.  May 
I  say  again.  Buckeye  Boys'  State  has  made  a 
splendid  voting  record.  It  Is  a  challenge  to 
us  who  live  in  a  country  where  at  present 
less  than  80  percent  of  our  citizens  exer- 
cised their  right  to  vote.  Therefore,  we  can 
see  that  just  as  we  today  accepted  otir  re- 
sponsibilities by  over  98  percent  golrig  to  the 
polls,  we  must  all  work  to  tbe  end  that  all 
Americans  awaken  to  Ixkcreaslng  their  par- 
ticipation at  the  polls.  But  now,  we  at  Buys' 
State  have  a  great  Job  ahead  of  us  during 
the  next  few  days.  If  we  are  to  make  our 
government  a  success,  and  one  that  wUI  rank 
with  the  best  In  tbe  Watlon. 

Let  ue  therefore,  tomorrow,  Uke  tip  our 
Jobs  wltb  entbuslssn  working  thrmigb  all 
branches  of  government,  the  eity,  the  cottnty, 
and  th*  State;  no  one  ot  which  is  more  Im- 
porunt  than  the  ocbers,  Ottr  time  ts  abort; 
but  HI  «•  apoly  owwIvm  dlllcently,  tbe  Job 
can  and  wtU  W  done.  T  ptsdfe  you  my  best, 
but  I  need  eaob  and  every  one  of  you,  When 
this  Is  over.  I  know  that  t&l«  tMrtatsOt 
Btickeye  Boys'  Buu  will  not  only  fee  tbe  bMl 
in  the  Nation,  but  tbe  best  BtKkeye  Boys' 
State  that  has  been  held.    In  dotog  this,  wa 
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can  pmUtj  the  faith  of  thaw  who  hart  mada 

thla  poaalMa. 

to,  that  our  )ob  at  tomontMr  ta  to  put  thaaa 

and  prlnciplw  into  ackUal  practloa— 

to  tbU  end.  majority  and  mluorltf,  W 
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trial. 


Adequate  Hossinf  for  the  Uodcrpririlef e<l 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICMICAN 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Waj-ne  County 
Council  of  Amvets: 

Whereat  there  ts  an  urgent  need  for  ade- 
quate housing  {or  those  persons  who  be- 
cause of  their  economic  status  cannot  nor 
ever  will  be  able  to  purchase  a  home  nor 
afford  to  rent  decent  living  accommodations 
if  tbey  must  be  solely  dependent  upon  their 
own  earnings:  and 

Whereas  the  only  means  of  making  aTail- 
able  decent  housing  for  these  people  is  by 
Government  Hn&ncing;  Be  it 

Rfsolred.  That  the  Wayne  County  Council 
of  Amvets  at  their  second  annual  conven- 
tion hereby  go  on  record  as  supporting  a  Got- 
emment-flnancfd  public-housing  program 
which  will  be  exclusively  for  the  clearance 
of  existing  slum  and  blighted  metropolitan 
and  r\iral  areas,  and  the  construction  of  new 
housing:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Sute  and  national 
departments  of  Amvets  adopt  this  slum- 
clearance  houBlng  program  as  one  point  in 
Its  over-all  natfcmai  hoxising  program:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Wayne  County  Council 
of  AmveU  support  bill  H.  R.  40C9. 


Communut- inspired  Hysteria 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wxw  Toa* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
nend  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
26.  1949: 

COMMUHUT-tXSRIKD  HTSmUA — WASHINOTOI* 
■SACnON  TOW  AID  BCB  MnSCZ  COWTBASTtS  TO 
AVXaACS   cmzzM's   TtXW 

(By  Heptisax) 

A  few  days  ago.  on  a  short  Jaunt  into  my 
native  territory.  I  spent  an  evening  with 
an  extremely  well  read  and  thoughtful  old 
friend,  who  diarged  me  with  being  far  too 
much  occupied  in  my  tboughu  and  writings 
with  Soviet  Rxissla.  Just  a  week  before  I 
had  faced  the  same  charge  in  another  group, 
and  a  third  party  bad  come  to  the  rescue 
by  exhibiting  a  New  York  newspaper  of  that 
date  with  the  greater  part  of  the  front  page 
devoted  to  relations  -vlth  Russia,  or  to  do- 
mestic problems  traceable  to  Soviet  pol- 
icy. Strangely  enough,  my  friend's  wife  came 
to  my  defense  by  exbtbltlng  the  front  page 
of  a  local  paper  There  were  the  trial  of 
the   11   Communist   Party   leaders,  the   Hiss 
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defendants. 

read  of  a  mass  meeting  In  the 

in  which  resolutions  in  favor 

iti^"  World  War  III  were  adopted 

For    every    individual 

will  confess  to  a  feeling  that 

and  that  the  quicker  it 

(usually  a  working-class 

that  we  have  been  cheated 

won    peace),    one    meets    10 

over  the  problem  of  winning 

to  some  sort  of  llve-and-let- 

whether    through    kind 
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out  of  a  lasting  peace,  through  unselfish  and 
mutually  tolerant  International  relations  and 
tha  spiritual  relaxation  that  should  come 
with  It.  but.  thanks  to  the  Kremlin's  clearly 
expressed  ambition,  by  force  of  arms  In  some 
quarters,  by  subversion  everywhere  else,  to 
reduce  all  humanity  to  a  state  serfdom  for 
which  there  Is  no  precedent  In  human  his- 
tory, we  have  thU  cold  war.  A  few  irrespon- 
sible neurotics,  carrying  guns  at  friction 
points,  might  turn  It  into  a  world  holocaust 
any  hour  of  any  day.  The  third  Justified 
grudge,  and  perhaps  the  bitterest,  is  that  of 
sustaining  among  lu  a  fifth  column  of  highly 
disciplined  potential  traitors,  mostly  Amer- 
ican-born and  educated,  who  are  dedicated 
to  body-and-soul  service  to  such  a  ruthless, 
savagely  policed  despotism  as  neither  Calig- 
ula, nor  Tamerlane,  nor  Hassan  ben  Sabbah, 
grand  master  of  the  Assassins  and  greatest 
racketeer  In  human  history  hitherto,  ever 
dreamed  of.  The  power  of  Moscow  to  erect 
and  direct  on  this  American  soil  such  a  rat- 
tery.  with  such  legally  unchecked  power  to 
spread  a  moral  typhus  among  us,  Is  deemed 
humiliating  by  the  man  In  the  street. 

If  the  reader  thinks  that  an  exaggeration 
let  him  study  and  consider  the  measures  that 
are  now  being  taken  within  the  labor  organi- 
zations to  exterminate  their  red  vermin. 
There  is  no  hysteria  there.  There  you  have 
most  reluctant  action,  because  it  breaks  the 
labor  front,  resulting  from  long-engendered 
and  long-restrained  resentment  against  an 
un-American  fifth  column's  effort  to  hitch 
American  labor  to  Stalin's  triumphal  chariot. 

All  this  my  old  friend  and  I  discussed, 
agreeing,  point  by  point,  that  the  American 
attitude  toward  Stalinism  rampant  was  not 
hysterical  but  was  well  Justified  and  yet  * 
singularly  restrained.  We  then  came  to  what 
goes  on  in  Washington  about  the  Red  men- 
ace and  agreed  that  that  Is  In  an  entirely 
different  category.  What  you  have  there, 
whether  from  the  Un-American  Committee, 
as  the  leftists  call  It.  or  from  the  Attorney 
General,  with  his  list  of  subversive  organiza- 
tions, proclaimed  by  ukase  without  charges 
or  hearings  before  their  proclamation,  and 
by  none  worth  mentioning  after  the  United 
States  Government  Is  so  committed,  all  ap- 
pealing to  a  pxjpular  hysteria  that  does  not 
exist,  add  up  to  the  worst  grudge  that 
thoughtful  Americans  have  against  Stalin 
and  company. 

This  remote  gang,  so  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences of  Its  own  outrages  against  Its  own 
people  that  It  has  to  use  almost  exactly  ten 
thousand  times  the  number  of  secret  police 
that  the  Czars  did.  has  forced  us  to  violate 
our  standards  of  free  expression  and  fair 
play  to  the  extent  that  an  American  Attor- 
ney General  can  blacklist  me  tomorrow  as 
a  subversive  person  (as  I  wish  he  would) 
and  be  under  no  obligation  to  tell  me  why. 
The  Stalinists  have  never  subverted  our  In- 
stitutions to  that  extent  and  never  will; 
but  I  hate  them  most  because  they  have 
given  an  agency  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment an  excuse  for  Imitating  their  methods. 


News  and  Views  on  Pending  Postal 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcoro,  I  Include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress by  George  E.  Ernenwein.  president 
of  the  New   York  State   Federation  of 
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Post  OflRce  Clerks,  over  radio  station 
WWRL  on  Wednesday.  June  8, 1M»! 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  as  president 
of  the  New  York  Stat*  Federation  of  Poat 
Office  Clerks.  It  gives  ma  great  plaasure  to 
say  a  few  words  ragarding  pending  postal 
laglslatton.  and  thereby  at  least  partially 
acquaint  you  with  these  bills,  and  at  the 
same  time  outline  our  reasons  for  desU-ing 
their  enactment. 

At  present  several  measures  of  particular 
Importance  to  postal  workers  are  receiving 
congressional  consideration.  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings  on  military  service  credits 
and  reclassification  bills.  8.  689  and  8.  1T73, 
were  recently  concluded. 

House  committee  hearings  on  companion 
bills.  H.  R.  87  and  H.  R.  4498.  both  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Mnxxa  of  California, 
are  now  in  progress,  ar.d  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  favorable  action  by  these 
committees  as  well  as  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  pres- 
ent session. 

The  Miller  bill.  H  R.  87,  provides  for  the 
granting  of  credit  to  veterans  of  World  War 
n.  for  service  rendered  in  the  armed  forces, 
on  the  basis  of  1  day's  credit  of  8  hours 
for  each  day  served  in  military,  and  provides 
for  said  employee's  promotion  to  the  grade 
to  which  he  would  have  progressed  had  his 
original  appointment  been  to  grade  1.  It 
would  also  grant  veterans  who  were  in  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  on  or  before  June  30, 
1945.  an  advancement  of  four  additional 
grades,  as  provided  in  Public  Law  35.  section 
3,  Eightieth  Congress,  upon  advancement  t-o 
a  regular  position. 

We  might  mention  that  clvll-servlce  exam- 
inations were  suspended  during  the  wartime 
period,  while  these  men  were  serving  with 
the  armed  forces.  For  these  reasons  many  of 
the  employees  In  question  were  prevented 
from  entering  the  postal  service  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  thus  deprived  of  benefits  to  be 
gained  thereby. 

It  Is  therefore  apparent  that  these  em- 
ployees are  being  deprived  of  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  because  they  were 
discharging  a  duty  to  their  country  and 
serving  in  our  Nation's  armed  forces.  The 
Miller  bill,  H.  R.  87,  would  correct  this  situ- 
ation and  grant  veterans  of  World  War  U, 
salary  credits  for  time  spent  in  military  serv- 
ice. This  is  simple  Jtistice  to  these  men. 
and  in  oiu-  opinion  but  minor  consideration 
for  those  who  rendered  a  gallant  and  patri- 
otic service  to  our  Nation  during  the  great 
emergency. 

Otu  State  federation  la  heartily  in  favor  of 
this  very  necessary  legislation  and  we  ur- 
gently appeal  to  the  memliers  of  the  comniit- 
ta*  to  do  all  possible  to  secure  favorable  con- 
sideration upon  this  measure  during  tha 
present  session  of  Congress.  Those  affected 
arc  fully  entitled  to  any  aaauunc*  which 
may  be  given  them  along  this  line  and  we 
hope  and  trust  that  our  appeal  In  their  tie- 
half  will  receive  every  possible  constdoratton. 

Other  legislation  under  oonalderatlon 
would  provide  for  an  upward  revision  of 
postal  wa^es.  In  this  regard  I  might  state 
that  In  recent  years  salaries  of  postal  em- 
ployees did  not  advance  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  living  costs.  When  the  cost  of  living 
Increases,  employees  such  as  these,  with  fixed 
Incomes,  suffer  a  reduction  in  their  purchas- 
ing power  and  a  lowering  of  their  living 
standards. 

During  the  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress we  were  advised  that  an  Increase  of 
over  $1,100  was  needed  to  bring  postal  em- 
ployees' purchasing  power  to  the  1939  level. 
In  order  to  at  least  partially  assist  them,  a 
$450  annual  Increase  was  granted  during  the 
closing  days  of  that  session  (Public  Law  900, 
which  became  effective  July  1.  1948) 

Actually  this  did  not  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results,  for  while  there  has  been  a  slight 
decrease  in  over-all  costs,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  a  deficiency  stUl 
exists,  and  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 


$650  would  b«  needed  to  bring  these  em- 
ployees up  to  their  former  living  standards. 
Considerable  hardship  and  inconvenience  has 
been  encountered  by  them  due  to  the  afore- 
mentioned reduction  In  their  purchasing 
power. 

We.  therefore,  feel  Justified  in  our  request 
for  an  additional  salary  adjustment  for  all 
postal  employees  at  this  time.  We  seek  s 
basic  salary  increase  compatible  with  the 
increase  In  living  costs  so  as  to  restore  them 
to  their  1939  level. 

Several  meaaures  at  present  before  the 
House  committee  would  grant  these  em- 
ployees a  $460  annual  increase  in  salary,  and 
this  would  do  much  to  restore  theU:  purchas- 
ing power.  We  appeal  for  early  and  favor- 
able action  upon  these  bills. 

Our  State  federation  also  favors  several 
other  bills  under  coni>ideratlon  which  would 
grant  postal  employees  additional  bene&cial 
and  much  needed  improvementa,  such  as 
the  Miller  bUl,  U.  R.  4495,  the  provUOons  of 
which  include: 

Credit  for  past  service  in  determining  sal- 
ary grades.  The  principle  of  longevity  awards 
la  based  on  the  theory  of  rewarding  long  and 
faithful  aenricc.  This  principle  la  defeated 
or  greatly  minimized  if  no  conaideration  is 
given  past  meritorious  service.  We  therefore 
appeal  for  this  consideration  and  urge  early 
and  favorable  action  upon  this  legislation 
with  an  amendment  thereto,  granting  simi- 
lar consideration  to  employees  in  second- 
class  offices. 

Twenty-six  days  annvial  and  16  days  sick 
leave  is  another  important  provision  in  this 
bill. 

All  other  Federal  employees  are  given  these 
benefiu  and  we  urgently  request  similar 
consideration  for  postal  employees.  We  be- 
lieve this  section  of  the  bill  warrants  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  Congress  for  It 
would  remove  an  outright  discrimination 
against  employees  of  the  postal  service. 

In  this  connection  it  might  t>e  interesting 
to  note  the  remarks  of  Congressman  Kxm- 
NSTB  B.  KsATiMO.  Of  the  Fortieth  New  York 
District,  who,  whUe  discussing  this  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  January  31.  1949.  stated  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"For  some  time  a  discrepancy  has  existed 
between  the  annual  and  sick  leave  to  which 
a  postal  employee  Is  entitled  and  that  ap- 
plicable to  other  Federal  employees.  The 
latter  are  enUtled  to  26  days  aimual  leave 
and  15  dajrs  sick  leave,  whereas,  a  postal  em- 
ployee receives  15  days  annual  and  10  days 
sick  leave.  There  seems  to  t>e  no  reason  for 
this  discriminating  against  a  group  of  Fed- 
eral worXen  who  certainly  in  diligence,  faith- 
fulness, and  devotion  to  duty  are  second  to 
none  in  the  Federal  service. 

"la  ordtf  to  remedy  this  inequity.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  equalize  the  pro- 
Tiaions  relating  to  all  Federal  employees. 
If  it  Is  enacted  into  law.  postal  employees 
wUl  hereafter  be  granted  26  days  leave  of 
absence  with  pay  (exclusive  of  Satiu-days. 
Sundays,  and  holidays)  and  sick  leave  with 
pay  at  the  rate  of  IS  days  a  year.  This  leave 
ts  cumulative. 

"Also  classified  substitute  employees  under 
such  regiilatlons  as  the  Postmaster  General 
may  subscribe  are  given  the  same  right  and 
benefits  with  respect  to  anntial  and  sick 
leave  which  accrue  to  regular  employees. 

"Since  this  meastire  represents  only  Jus- 
tice to  the  postal  workers.  It  is  hoped  that 
It  may  have  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion both  in  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  and  in  the  House." 

Bllminatlon  of  the  first  four  salary  grades 
Is  another  provision  of  the  Miller  bUl.  The 
present  entrance  salary  for  postal  clerks  Is 
$2,550  per  anniun,  which  is  increased  by  $100 
•reh  year  during  this  period. 

This  would  bring  the  entrance  salary  to 
$3.05C  and  do  much  to  eliminate  the  con> 
dltlons  with  which  those  in  the  lower  grades 
must  contend.  We  might  mention  that  pric- 
tically  all  of   these  employees  are  veterans 


who  are  striving  to  livs  on  an  equal  basis 
with  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  we 
trust  that  this  matter  also  will  receive  serl- 
Otis  and  favorable  cotutderatlon  during  the 
present  session. 

The  bill  also  providea  for  competisatory 
time  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for 
services  performed  on  Saturdays,  Sundsys. 
and  holidays.  A  6-day  week  is  the  accepted 
standard  In  American  Industry  and  if  It  IS 
necesssry  for  postal  employees  to  work  In 
excess  of  their  40-hour  workweek,  they 
should  receive  this  consideration.  The  pres- 
ent law  Is  In  need  of  correction  for  a  con- 
tradictory situation  exists  whereby  payment 
Is  made  at  the  rate  of  time  snd  one-half  for 
overtime,  yet  when  compensatory  time  le 
granted  they  are  given  same  at  the  straight- 
time  rate. 

Anotber  matter  of  considerable  Importance 
is  the  rating  system.  This  bill  provides 
for  Its  elimination  and  with  this  we  heartily 
agree.  The  present  method  of  determining 
an  employee's  competence  and  ability  has 
nothing  to  recommend  to  any  offleer  or 
agency,  and  does  not  Increase  the  employee's 
etBclency.  A  tremendotis  saving  would  be 
brought  about  by  its  elimination,  by  discon- 
tinuation of  administrative  overhead  and 
printing  of  tiseless  forms  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  law.  It  serves  no  good  purpose  to 
either  the  Government  or  the  employee  and 
we  urge  the  approval  of  this  legislation  foe 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Another  provision  of  H.  R.  4495.  calls  for 
an  annual  salary  Increase  of  $150  to  regular 
employees  and  5  cents  an  hour  to  employ- 
ees serving  on  an  hotirly  basts.  As  previously 
stated,  approximately  $650  Is  needed  to  bring 
these  emplo%-ees  to  the  1939  level,  and  we 
therefore  suggest  an  amendment  to  Increase 
theee  amounts  In  accordance  with  the  afore- 
mentioned legislation. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  much  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  of  a  corrective  native  and  if  en- 
acted would  greatly  assist  in  adjusting  ln» 
equalities  and  securing  Improvements  in  the 
Postal  Service. 

We  appeal  for  favorable  action  upon  this 
measure,  the  Miller  bill.  H.  R.  4495.  as  out- 
lined with  amendments  to  increase  the  salary 
provision  to  $650.  with  pttqxx^onate  Increase 
to  hourly  employees,  and  grant  credit  for 
past  services  to  emplo3rees  In  post  ofBces  of 
the  second  class. 

We  are  now  endeavoring  to  enlist  public 
support  in  our  campaign  for  this  legislation. 
A  letter  or  postal  card  to  your  local  Congress- 
man and  Senator,  asking  them  to  vote  for 
and  support  the  postal  military  service 
credits  and  reclassification  bills  will  l>e 
greatly  appreciated. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  upon  the 
legislation  pending  In  Congress,  and  at  ths 
same  time  say  a  word  of  thanks  for  any  con- 
sideration that  may  be  given  our  appeal  In 
t>ehalf  of  the  l03ral  and  faittiful  employees 
of  our  Foetal  Service. 

Any  sction  which  may  be  taken  to  assist 
tis  in  sectirlng  these  much  needed  improve- 
ments and  adjustments  during  the  present 
eeeslon  of  Congress  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

I  thank  you. 


New  ETidence  of  Desperate  Need  for 
Hocsiag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  only  in 
the  eyes  and  minds  of  those  who  would 
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Impede  all  progress  of  our  country  Is 
there  no  need  for  slum  clearance  and 
public  housing.  The  city  of  New  York 
alone  needs  at  least  250.000  more  units 
of  public  housing.  The  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  of  June  24.  1949.  is  most  apropos: 
HTwr  rviDcirci  or  dsspsxatx  hxxd  rom  housing 

■arly  this  week  applications  were  taken 
for  2.100  apartment*  in  a  city  project.  More 
than  42.000  persons,  many  of  them  veterans, 
stood  in  line  to  apply  lor  the  apartments 
It  happens  that  the  incident  took  place  In 
the  Bronx.  But  It  could  have — and  has — 
happened  In  Brooklyn  and  the  other  bor- 
oughs. The  plain  fact  Is  that  there  Is  a 
desperate  need  for  housing  throughout  this 
city  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Some  of  it 
is  housing  to  accommodate  an  increasing 
population:  some  of  it  is  bousing  to  replace 
dwellings  that  were  inadequate  when  they 
were  built  and  are  now  downright  slums. 

That  is  the  reasoning  behind  the  big  na- 
tional housing  bill.  Certain  interests  pro- 
.  feas  to  see  In  its  provision  for  public  hous- 
ing units  of  the  kind  familiar  to  Brooklyn 
a  menace  to  private  enterprise  In  the  hous- 
ing field.  Actually,  as  Gerald  J.  Carey,  ootm- 
sel  for  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 
sakt  the  other  day  before  the  BrownsvUle 
Neighborhood  Council,  the  bill  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Public  housing  Is  neither 
sinister  nor  subversive — nor  can  it  ever  sup- 
plant private  construction 

Neither  private  nor  public  building  can  do 
the  big  Job  alone.  Public  housing  must  sup- 
plement private  construction,  which,  at  its 
best,  can  even  carry  out  the  economic  re- 
building of  whole  areas.  A  Iteystone  in  our 
housing  program  is  the  eradication  of  slums. 
As  Mr.  Carey  said.  "talk,  propaganda,  and 
lobbying"  won't  do  that.  The  only  way  to 
cmUoite  slums  Is  to  tear  them  down  and 
w&ftmm  them  with  decent  hotising. 

It  Is  particularly  important  that  the  vet- 
erans, who  gave  up  so  many  good  years  of 
their  ilTee  to  the  war.  should  get  the  decent 
homes  at  reasonable  prices  to  which  they 
•re  entitled.  Thst  is  why  leading  veterans' 
organizations  In  the  t>orough  and  the  State 
have  come  out  in  support  of  the  housing  bill 
as  a  supplement  to  the  efforts  of  private 
builders 

-  The  bill  we  are  now  con.sidering  would 
not  permit  more  than  85,000  units  to  be 
built  in  the  entire  State  of  New  York  in 
the  next  6  years.  The  need  of  the  rest 
of  the  State  outside  of  the  city  is  Just 
as  desperate  as  that  of  the  city.  It 
should  be  perfectly  obvious  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  mea-sure  that  the  city  of 
New  York  Aill  pay  most  for  this  blM  and 
get  the  least  out  of  it.  The  city  and  the 
State  will  still  be  required  to  do  the  bulk 
of  Its  .slum  clearance  and  public  housing 
at  its  own  cost  and  expen.se  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Federal  aid 


A  Natioaal  Theater 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  23.  1949 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoiD.  I  want  to  express  my  keen 
interest  in  the  national -theater  project 
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because  somehow  the  audience  and  the  artist 
cannot  be  brought  together. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  decline, 
but  the  most  important  is  the  crippling 
financial  difficulty  of  successfully  operating 
the  theater  on  a  Nation-wide  scale.  Conse- 
qently,  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  appreciate 
why  the  theater  today  Is  centralized  In  New 
York  City.  To  bring  the  theater  to  Ameri- 
cans all  over  the  country,  therefore.  Involves 
tbp  wf<;p  interference  of  government. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of 
a  iiauonal  theater,  and  of  a  national  opera 
and  ballet,  a  bill  was  offered  simultaneously 
In  the  House  of  Representatives'  and  the 
Senate  last  January  by  Senators  Ievtng  M. 
Ives,  of  New  York.  Elbirt  D.  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  and  myself.  This  bill  does  not  spe- 
cifically request  an  appropriation  to  provide 
"  for  these  organizations;  rather,  it  asks  for 
funds  so  that  the  President  may  convene 
an  assembly  to  determine  methods  by  which 
the  theater,  opera,  and  ballet  can  be  organ- 
ized on  a  national  basis  with  Government 
support.  At  this  constitutional  convention, 
to  which  representatives  of  the  theater,  opera 
and  ballet  would  be  Invited— Including,  be- 
sides performers,  drama  critics,  composers, 
producers,  managers,  musicians.  Government 
officials — two  separate  plans  would  be  drawn 
up;  one  for  a  national  theater  and  one  for 
a  national  opera  and  ballet.  These  plans, 
In  turn,  would  be  submitted  to  Congress, 
which  would  have  the  final  word  in  passing 
on  these  proposals  and,  of  course,  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  their  maintenance. 

The  bill  which  Senators  Ives  and  Thomas 
and  I  Jointly  introduced  does  not  seek  a 
revival  of  the  WPA  Federal  Theater  project, 
which  was  essentially  an  emergency  relief 
measure.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  national  theater,  opera  and 
ballet  will  be  subsidiary.  It  will  be  asked 
only  to  supplement  and  improve  their  op- 
portunities for  development  and  expansion 
without  controlling  or  directing  these  estab- 
lishments The  democratic  control  of  the 
theater,  opera  and  ballet  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  constitutional  elements  gath- 
ered In  the  assembly  These  arts,  therefore, 
will  continue  to  fiourish  within  a  private 
economy  aided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Before  citing  the  history  and  development 
of  the  national  theater  abroad,  it  is  worth- 
while to  describe  and  summarize  the  activ- 
ities of  the  American  National  Theater  and 
Academy,  which  may  well  become  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government-supported  na- 
tional theater.  Indeed.  ANTA  has  t>een  the 
most  healthy  sign  in  recent  years  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  theater  nationally,  and  it 
is  to  this  group  that  Americans  owe  a  debt 
for  its  revltalizatlon  of  the  dramatic  arts 
In  this  country.  ANTA  was  founded  in  1935 
as  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organization 
under  a  charter  granted  by  Congress.  Read- 
ers may  be  Interested  to  know  that  there  are 
few  such  charters  in  America;  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are 
several  other  examples. 

The  ANTA  charier  vested  in  a  group  of 
civic-minded  citizens  and  lovers  of  the  art 
corporate  powers  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  The  presentation  of  theatrical  produc- 
tions of  the  highest  type. 

(b)  Stimulation  of  public  Interest  In  the 
drai  a  as  an  art  belonging  both  to  the  theater 
and  to  literature  and  thereby  to  be  enjoyed 
both  on  the  stage  and  In  the  study. 

(c)  The  advancement  of  interest  In  the 
drama  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  by  furthering  the  production  of  the 
best  plays  Inteipreted  by  the  t>est  actors  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

(d)  Further  development  of  the  study  of 
drama  of  the  present  and  past  in  our  uni- 
versities, colleges,  schools  and  elsewhere 

(e)  Sponsorship,  encnurageinent  and  de- 
velopment of  ttie  art  and  technique  of  the 
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theater  through  a  school  within  the  National 
Academy. 

Among  the  original  sponsors  of  ANTA  were 
Robert  Sherwood,  Leopold  Stokowskl,  John 
Hay  Whitney,  William  Rhinelander  Stewart, 
William  Green,  Mrs.  Felix  du  Pont,  and  CoL 
C.  Lawton  Campbell. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  inactivity  en- 
forced on  ANTA  largely  by  the  war.  It  is  now 
»  vigorous  and  flourishing  organization 
under  the  leadership  of  Vinton  Freedley,  the 
celebrated  producer.  Other  officers  are  Col. 
C.  Lawton  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors;  Robert  Breen,  executive  secre- 
tary: Rosamond  GUder,  secretary;  and  WUva 
Davis,  assistant.  Other  directors  are  Clar- 
ence Derwent  and  Margaret  Webster  who  lead 
Actors  Equity  Association,  and  such  distin- 
guished performers  as  Helen  Hayefl,  Blanche 
Yurka,  Raymond  Massey,  and  Lucia  Chase; 
producers  such  as  GUbert  MUler,  Oscar  Ber- 
lin, and  Theresa  Helbum;  dramatists  like 
Moss  Hart,  and  representatives  of  many  the- 
atrical unions. 

Since  1946.  ANTA  has  stepped  into  high 
gear,  and  from  its  offices  in  New  York  has 
organized,  planned,  and  advised  theatrical 
activities  throtighout  the  country.  The 
Breen-Porterfield  Foundation  Plan,  a  long- 
range  program  designed  primarily  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  regional  theaters  was  in- 
stituted, embracing  three  main  functions: 

1.  A  national  foundation  to  serve  the 
theater  much  as  the  Rockefeller.  Carnegie, 
and  Ro^nwald  foundations  benefit  educa- 
tion, libraries,  and  race  relations  and  the 
betterment  of  human  welfare.  This  part  ol 
the  program  plans  for  enough  funds  to  lend 
money  to  worth-while  projects  and  to  assist 
the  growth  of  the  theater  in  every  possible 
manner.  ANTA's  resources  are  derived  from 
membership  dues  and  the  Income  from  such 
projecu  as  Theater  U.  8.  A.,  a  weekly  radio 
show  engaging  first-rate  performers  who 
devote  most  of  their  fees  to  ANTA. 

2.  A  national  service  bureau  which  gives 
assistance  to  theatrical  groups  in  the  form  of 
personnel  placement,  and  advice  as  to  the 
construction  of  new  theaters.  It  also  finds 
and  distributes  new  play  manuscrlpu. 

3.  A  clearinghouse  in  New  York  City,  a 
news  and  public  relations  center  which  also 
nialnUlns  a  research  stall  keeping  up-to- 
date  Information  on  almost  every  theatrical 
activity  in  the  country,  both  professional  and 
noncommercial. 

ANTA  hopes  to  see  the  establishment  by 
1955  of  100  resident  professional  companies 
such  as  Margo  Jones'  Dallas  Theater,  1049. 
and  150  professional  touring  companies  such 
as  Margaret  Webster's  repertory  company 
and  the  two  Barter  Theater  repertory  com- 
panies, which  have  their  headquarters  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  latter,  equipped  especially  for 
theaterlcss  areas,  are  high-caliber  companies 
traveling  in  motorized  units.  They  are  spon- 
sored on  a  guaranty  basis  and  plan  their 
Ixxtklngs  a  year  in  advance.  This  is  the  type 
of  touring  company  that  theater-dry  areas 
need  desperately,  and  It  is  towyd  the  expan- 
sion of  the  professional  theater  In  this  direc- 
tion and  of  the  resident  professional  com- 
pany that  ANTA  Is  working  so  hard  now. 

Ptor  all  purposes,  then.  It  would  seem  that 
ANTA  has  become  the  focal  point  of  the 
American  theater.  Despite  its  Inadequate 
funds,  this  group  is  laboring  mlghUly  to 
bring  live  theater  to  every  section  of  the 
country. 

As  we  contemplate  this  first  step  toward  a 
national  theater,  opera  and  ballet.  It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  the  theater  In  the  United 
States  has  a  Itimlnous  history.  It  has  iU 
origins  In  earliest  American  history,  tjefore 
the  Colonies  had  united  in  their  struggle  for 
Independence,  and  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
American  tradition. 

roT  the  Isetter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  many  flourishing  theaters  in 
numerous  communl;.es  of  the  United  SMtes. 
Recortis  differ  concerning  the  date  of  erection 


of  our  first  theater  structure;  but  all  agree 
that  the  place  In  which  the  first  theater  was 
founded  on  Anoerlcan  soU  was  WUliamsburg 
in  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  The  dates  vary 
from   1716  to   1722. 

This  earliest  American  theater  was.  In  a 
sense,  the  predecessor  of  our  present  summer 
stock  theaters,  since  the  entertainment  was 
held  in  a  buUdlng  closely  akin  to  a  barn. 
This  arrangement  typified  the  theater  for 
many  years,  untU  the  Southwark  Theater 
was  erected  In  Philadelphia  60  years  later. 
Afur  PhUadelphia's  lead  the  cities  ol  Balti- 
more. Mobile.  Charleston.  Annapolis.  Mem- 
phis, and  New  Orleans  organized  theaters. 
These  cities  became  theatrical  centers  and 
were  nourished  by  traveling  companies  which 
Journejred  from  stage  to  stage.  The  annals 
of  the  theater  reveal  that  there  was  enor- 
mous interest  In  these  theaters  and  that  in- 
habitants of  rural  areas  and  small  towns  were 
fascinated  spectators  who  delighted  in  wel- 
coming traveling  players. 

According  to  Liary  Caroline  Crawfcurd  In 
Bomance  of  the  American  Theater,  we,  as 
libo^y-lovlng  Americans,  owe  much  to  the 
theater.  The  British  officers  who  served  In 
America  during  our  Revolution  were  great 
lovers  of  stage  performances,  and  became  so 
engrossed  not  only  as  spectators  but  also  as 
particlpanu  In  play-acting  In  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  that  they  Increased 
that  very  aonpreparedneas  which  made  It 
poesible  for  the  patriots  to  win. 

From  the  early  nineteenth  centtUT?  there 
are  records  of  traveling  companies  alternat- 
ing their  performances  between  towns  such 
as  Natchez  and  Port  Gibson,  50  miles  away, 
and  between  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  25 
miles  distant.  The  latter  Itinerary  is  part 
of  one  undertaken  by  the  famous  Junius 
Bruttis  Booth,  who  walked  those  25  miles  on 
one  occasion  to  give  a  performance  t>ecause 
he  had  missed  the  stagecoach. 

These  early  pioneers  of  the  American  thea- 
ter undertook  difficult  travels  without  much 
reward  to  bring  the  theater  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Perfcrmances  then  were 
generally  given  only  3  or  4  nights  a  week, 
and  though  the  professional  skill  may  not 
have  been  of  the  first  rank,  the  repertoires 
included  plays  ranging  from  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  to  comic  operas,  and  included  such 
attractive  sotwdlng  titles  as  Sheridan's 
Pizarro,  or  the  Virgins  of  the  Sim. 

Gradually  the  traveling  companies  settled 
down  in  one  place  and  restricted  their  travel 
to  extremely  limited  areas.  It  was  from 
these  companies  that  the  stock  companies 
arose  and  it  was  here  that  the  guest-star  sys- 
tem was  initiated.  PamotJs  English  per- 
formers, such  as  Fanny  Kemble,  Edmund 
Kean.  and  William  Macready.  traveled  from 
one  company  to  another  demonstrating  their 
art.  It  was  tbrotigh  these  players  that  the 
totirlng  system  arose,  as  they  began  to  take 
with  them  on  totir  first  one.  then  two.  and  at 
last  whole  companies  of  players. 

By  1915  there  were  90  toining  stock  com- 
panies and  by  1928  this  number  had  grown 
to  178.  Since  the  depression,  however,  eco- 
nomic pressures,  organisation  of  the  theater 
on  a  big  business  basis,  and  chain -theater 
ownership  have  resulted  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  touring  companies  and  the  gradual 
concentration  of  the  theater  in  New  York. 

The  most  famous  national  theater  in  the 
world  ts  the  French  ComWie  Prancalse.  It 
has  established  the  pattern  for  a  national 
theater  in  almost  all  European  countries. 
Moll*^re'r  troupe,  supported  by  Louis  XIV,  was 
the  first  state  company  although  art  and 
artists  were  subsidized  in  Prance  as  early  as 
1615  by  Francis  I.  The  French  national 
theater  has  not  been  decentralized,  however, 
and  since  there  la  general  agreement  in  the 
United  States  on  the  need  for  decentralisa- 
tion of  our  theater  we  sboald  not  look  to 
the  French  theater  as  our  model. 

Sweden  has  found  the  middle  way  In  a 
national  theater  as  in  eYerythlng  else.    It 


has  a  Royal  Dramatic  Theater  and  Academy 
and  a  Royal  Opera  all  located  in  Stockholm. 
The  theater  and  opera  have  been  functioning 
since  1788.  In  addition,  the  government  sub- 
sidizes mtuiclpal  theaters  in  the  cities  of 
Gdteborg.  Malmd,  and  H&lslngborg.  In  order 
to  bring  the  theater  to  all  areas  in  the  coun- 
try, a  state  organization,  the  Riksteatern. 
was  established.  This  organization  provides 
for  presentations  in  outlying  areas  by  tour- 
ing companies.  The  touring  companies  orig- 
inate generally  from  government  and  mu- 
nicipal theaters,  but  the  Riksteatern  covers 
touring  companies  of  private  theaters  as  welL 
There  is  a  central  office  in  Stockholm  to  cot- 
relate  the  tours.  An  organization  has  l)een 
set  up  to  function  as  a  subscription  bureau 
which  stimulates  the  public  interest  and 
guaranties  theatergoers  good  seats  at  a  re- 
bate. 

Both  the  Royal  Opera  and  the  Royal  Dra- 
matic Theater  are  operated  by  a  company 
which  has  a  board  of  five  members,  one  of 
whom  is  the  director.  Three  of  the  board 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Since  1900,  the  Royal  Dramatic  Theater  has 
received  a  regular  grant  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  each  year  experts  are  appointed 
to  Inspect  its  economic  stattis  and  artistic 
program. 

Last  January  21,  the  English  House  of 
Conunons  gave  a  second  reading  to  a  bill 
providing  for  £1,000,000  ($4,000,000)  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  national 
theater  building  In  London.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  noncontroverslal  meastires  submitted 
recently  to  Parliament,  and  has  been  praised 
by  all  political  parties.  The  plans  provide 
for  a  building  containing  two  theaters,  one 
seating  about  1500  people  und  the  other 
about  500.  In  presenting  the  bill  to  Parlia- 
ment, GlenvU  Hall,  Financial  Secretary  of 
the  TVeasury,  said  that  it  was  contemplated 
that  the  btilldlng  wotUd  be  the  national 
center  of  dramatic  iit. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  British 
Government  aid  to  the  theater  which  began 
during  the  war  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Cotmcil  for  Encouragement  of  Music  and 
Arts.  CEMA  was  fotmded  In  December  1939, 
by  the  Pilgrim  Trust,  a  private  philanthropic 
organization.  In  conjunction  with  the  British 
Board  of  Education  While  initial  support  of 
1:25,000  (1100.000)  came  from  Pilgrim  Trtist 
money,  within  3  months  CEMA  received  a 
slinUar  grant  from  the  Oovemment.  The 
grant  was  increased  yearly  to  maintain  the 
cotmctl's  activities,  which  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  the  arts  in  Britain  during  the 
war  and  the  taking  of  music  and  drama  to 
the  people  cut  off  by  wartime  conditions.  In 
1942.  the  Pilgrim  Trust  withdrew  Its  support 
of  CEMA  and  the  Government  took  full 
financial  responsibility. 

The  CEMA  met  with  such  sticcess  that  It 
continued  after  the  war  as  the  ArU  CouncU 
of  Great  Britain,  and  moved  from  the  shelter 
of  the  Ministrj'  of  Education  to  the  Treasury, 
whicli  still  supervises  lU  activities.  The  re- 
lationship of  the  Arts  Council  to  the  dranaa 
is  as  follows:  The  Arts  Council  consists  of  a 
central  council  of  16  members,  one  of  whom 
is  chairman.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecmive  committee,  which  includes  four  other 
members  of  the  central  council.  The  central 
council  meets  as  ,an  administrative  and  su- 
pervisory body  passing  on  all  matters  dealing 
with  art,  drama,  and  music.  Their  sugges- 
tions are  sent  to  the  executive  committee, 
which  in  turn  advises  the  Treasury,  the  final 
admmistraUve  power.  The  Treasury,  of 
covirae.  receives  its  appropriations  for  the  arts 
from  Parliament.  The  central  covmcU  u  ad- 
vised on  dramatic  activities  by  a  drama  a«l- 
Tlaory  panel,  consisting  of  20  tuemhmm,  all 
prominent  In  the  theatw  as  managrrB.  pro- 
ducers, or  actors.  Currently  serrlng  on  the 
panel  are  Peggy  Ashcroft.  Alistair  Sim.  and 
Noel  Coward,  all  well  known  to  Americans. 
At  tbebase  of  the  working  admintrtratkia 
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are  12  regional  officers,  who  supervise  thea- 
trical pro-ams  In  thetr  areas  and  In  turn 
advise  the  drama  advisory  panel. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  come  as  a  surprise  to 
Americans  to  learn  that  the  British  Arts 
Council  U  modeled  alter  ANTA.  Currently 
ANT/  finds  Itself  In  the  paradoxical  position 
of  citing  the  British  Arts  Council  as  a  prece- 
dent for  Its  own  place  In  the  American  na- 
tional theater. 

There  are  two  Important  facts  to  note  In 
connection  with  the  subsidy  of  the  drama  by 
the  Arts  Council.  The  first  Is  that  the  coun- 
cil does  not  have  very  large  sums  of  money  to 
disburse.  The  amount  allotted  to  the  drama 
department  by  the  Treasury  during  1947-48 
was  less  than  £60.000  ($240,000)  The  second 
Important  consideration  Is  that  the  public 
has  given  such  wholehearted  support  to  the 
Old  Vic  and  other  beneficiaries  of  the  Arts 
Council  that  grants  and  guaranties — and  net 
costs  absorbed  by  the  Government — to  many 
of  the  enterprises  have  been  substantially 
reduced  since  1945.  (The  figure  for  the  oper- 
ating year  1946-47  was  about  £100.000.)  In 
addition  to  giving  financial  assistance  the 
Arts  Council  aids  the  British  theater  by  di- 
rectly nuuiaglng  some  touring  companies  and. 
moat  Important,  supervising  resident  reper- 
to«7  companies  such  as  the  Bristol  Old  Vic. 
It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the  policy 
of  the  Arts  Council  Is  largely  to  support  en- 
terprises rather  than  to  Initiate  and  establish 
state-run  entertainment.  As  a  consequence 
many  theatrical  companies  receive  financial 
assistance  from  the  council  but  operate  un- 
der their  own  management. 

Tha  British  Government  also  subsidizes 
these  grouiM  by  eliminating  the  high  enter- 
tainment tax.  However,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  tax  exemption,  the  entertainment  organ- 
izations must  be  nonprofit  in  character.  In 
addition,  they  must  abide  by  the  agreement 
that  each  theater  company  receiving  Gov- 
ernment aid  must  make  with  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil. One  of  the  stipulations  of  the  agreement 
is  that  the  subsidized  theater  company  must 
strive  "•  •  •  to  spread  the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  all  that  Is  best  In  the 
theater,  and  thus  to  bring  Into  being  per- 
manent educated  audiences  all  over  the 
country." 

In  designing  our  national  theater  we  must 
fit  into  it  all  the  varied  and  brilliant  aspects 
of  our  entertainment  world — movies,  tele- 
vision, radio;  we  must  even  be  cognizant  of 
the  role  of  the  Juke  box.  We  must  be  careful 
to  Include  as  part  of  our  national  organiza- 
tion the  great  number  of  little  and  com- 
munity theaters  throughout  America  and 
particularly  the  university  theaters.  Some 
500  theaters  flourUh  on  university  campuses 
like  Yale,  Stanford,  the  University  of  Indiana. 
Denver  University,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Cath- 
olic University,  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. The  theater  at  Catholic  University 
In  Washington.  D.  C,  for  example,  rivals  the 
commercial  theater  In  the  quality  of  Its  pro- 
ductions. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  a 
national  theater  establishment  will  hurt  or 
Interfere  with  movies,  television,  or  radio. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  give  these  media 
much  greater  opportunities  than  exist  to- 
day, for  our  motion-picture  producers  find 
their  best  pictures  and  their  best  actors  in 
the  living  theater.  The  more  living  theater, 
the  better  It  Is  for  them.  They  know,  better 
than  anyone  else,  thnt  biulness  Is  best  on  a 
busy  street,  and  rhHt  when  show  business  is 
active  and  millions  are  Interested  In  the 
theater,  they  will  not  only  see  more  thaater 
but  more  movies  and  better  ones. 

Radio  and  television  are  In  the  same  poal- 
tlon.  The  enormous  material  re8<jurces  and 
performers  made  available  to  these  fields  will 
Intrigue  the  public  lar  more  than  today. 
How  often  do  we  find  audiences  today 
getting  fed  up  over  a  whole  period  of  time 
with  current  radio  and  television  fare;  and 
as  to  the  moving  plcturea — is  It  not  true  that 
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be  prohibitive.  Since  Americans  are  so 
anxious  to  see  living  theater,  opera  and 
ballet,  I  believe  they  will  support  these  arts 
to  a  large  extent  by  their  admission  tickets 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  not  discussed 
a  national  theater,  opera,  and  ballet  in 
terms  of  a  brick  and  mortar  structure  to  be 
erected  in  Washington,  Chicago.  New  York, 
San  Francisco  or  some  other  great  cultural 
center.  Such  structures  are  not  considered 
an  absolutely  essential  part  of  the  national 
theater,  opera,  and  ballet.  They  may  come 
one  day  in  the  form  of  a  great  theater  and 
music  center  and  academy,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  certainly  not  the  first 
necessity.  Rather,  the  bill  Senators  Ives  and 
Thomas  and  I  have  offered  looks  toward  the 
day  when  the  great  artists  of  the  United 
States  will  be  as  proud  as  the  artists  of 
France  who  add  after  their  names  "Socle- 
taire  de  la  Comedle-Fran^aise,"  a  title  which 
proclaims  the  actor— wherever  he  may  be  per- 
forming— as  a  member  of  the  Illustrious  na- 
tional theater. 

Thus,  If  Americans  will  think  of  a  national 
theater  not  in  t  rms  of  a  physical  structure 
but  as  an  Integrated,  country-wide,  organi- 
zation aided  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  expansion  of  theater  arts  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  become  a  very 
real  possibility.  The  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional theater,  opera,  and  ballet  deserves  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  every  Ameri- 
can who  believes  that  culture  must  not 
perish  in  a  world  sick  with  anxiety. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Supports 
Housing  Bill 


that  In  each  of  the  latter 
to  the  Government  will  not 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hous- 
ing bill  presents  an  important  policy 
question  to  all  who  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  cur  private  economy  and  who 
want  to  make  it  work  effectively.  Tlie 
appended  editorial  should  be  an  impor- 
tant answer  to  any  accusation  of  "collec- 
tivism" as  against  the  pending  Housing 
bill: 

TIME   TO   MEND   THE    ROOF 

The  arguments  for  a  public  housing  pro- 
gram that  have  been  sufficient  for  the  last  5 
years  hold  with  still  greater  force  as  the 
House,  at  long  last  and  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
pares to  face  this  legislative  proposal.  The 
opposition  in  the  House  to  any  housing  pro- 
gram now  finds  It  expedient  to  express  its 
hostility  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 
That  cost  has  been  atrcKlously  misrepresent- 
ed. But  even  assuming  that  capital  grants 
for  slum  clearance  and  annual  subsidies  to 
secure  low  rents  would  come  to  around  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars  annually,  the  bene- 
fits to  hard-pressed  cities  and  ill-housed 
families  would  be  cheaply  txiught,  and  the 
maximum  rate  of  contributions  would  not 
exceed  1  percent  of  the  present  Federal  budg- 
et. Poorly  bargained  economies  are  not  a 
cloak  of  respectability  in  this  case.  Such 
arguments  lack  sincerity  when  found  In  the 
mouths  of  legislators  who  last  year  opposed 
the  same  program  on  the  ground  of  its  al- 
leged inflationary  effect.  They  too  closely  re- 
semble the  old  saying  about  the  right  time  to 
mend  a  leaky  roof.  We  are  more  Impressed 
when  Individuals  so  widely  separated  in  ide- 
ology as  Senator  Taft  and  Walter  Reuther 
realistically  plead  for  the  bill  as  a  neeeaaary 
economic  weapon  In  fighting  back  a  slump  In 
housebuUdlng. 
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Any  short-term  arguments  will  fail  to  fit  a 
long-range  program  like  that  proposed  in  the 
housing  bill  the  House  Is  about  to  consider. 
We  have  too  long  delayed  attacking  the  twin 
problems  of  slums  and  the  housing  shortage. 
The  sooner  we  get  on  with  them  the  better. 
The  legislative  issue  In  the  House  Is  not  the 
details  of  this  program,  but  a  declaration  of 
national  policy  within  which  more  precise 
determinations  of  program  can  later  be  made. 
That  decision  cannot  be  shirked.  We  hope  it 
will  be  favorable. 


The  Need  for  an  Insurance  Investication 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  the  following  statement 
made  to  the  newspapers  on  June  20 : 

CSIXXa  PBOTESTS  INStTRANCS  COMPANIXS  MAKING 
COMMSaCXAL  LOANS 

Again  we  hear  that  a  group  of  life  Insur- 
ance companies  have  privately  gobbled  up 
certain  Issues  of  commercial  companies  to 
the  extent  of  $23,330,000.  Munslngwear.  Inc.. 
borrowed  a  million  dollars  from  the  Equi- 
table Life.  The  Employees  Credit  Corp. 
borrowed  »2 ,350 .000  from  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  and  a  second  company.  The 
Continental  Can  Co.  borrowed  $20,000,000 
from  the  EqulUble,  the  Mutual,  and  a 
Canadian  company. 

There  was  deliberate  avoidance  of  the  Reg- 
istration Act  and  supervision  by  the  SEC. 
For  all  Intents  and  purposes  they  are  reg- 
ular commercial  loans,  although  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  One  would  assume  that  with 
such  and  slmUar  loans  by  Insurance  com- 
panies coming  thick  and  fast  and  with  In- 
creasing daily  profusion,  our  banks  might 
complain.  They  apparently  do  not.  Maybe 
Interlocking  directorshipjs  of  many  banks 
and  Insurance  companies  Is  the  reason. 

Such  loans  made  by  these  Insurance  com- 
ptmles  Involve  no  compliance  with  regula- 
tions of  any  adequate  public  authority. 
There  is  no  supervision  by  any  clearing- 
house. State  superintendent  of  banking, 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.  The  SEC  la  disre- 
garded. It  wiU  be  argued  that  a  State  super- 
intendent of  Insurance  exercises  control. 
But  such  control  In  most  States  is  nonexist- 
ent, and  in  a  few  States  where  it  does  exist. 
It  Is  highly  inadequate.  Assuredly  it  is  high 
time  that  these  loans  be  scrutinized  so  that 
the  public  may  know  about  them. 

What  are  the  relations  between  these  lend- 
ers and  borrowers?  What  intervening  agenU 
receive  compensation — how  much  and  for 
what?  Policyholders'  moneys  are  involved — 
many  millions  of  them. 

Forty-nine  United  States  legal  reserve  In- 
surance companies  have  over  $50,000,000,000 
In  assets.  This  staggering  sum  of  money  is 
siphoned  off  from  the  policyholders  all  over 
the  land,  and  is  concentrated  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  for  them  to  control.  In- 
vest, or  dispose  of  with  practically  no  public 
supervision.  It  is  high  time  that  the  public 
t>ecame  aware  of  this  baneful  situation. 

In  answer  to  my  statement  printed 
above,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
made  the  following  statement: 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  let  Mr.  Crujxa 
statements  go  unanswered.  It  Is  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  his  Inference  that  there  has 
been  any  concealment  of  the  facts  regarding 
directly  negotiated  loans.    Direct  loans  made 


by  this  company  are  widely  publicized.  We 
release  to  the  press  the  pertinent  details 
about  such  loans  as  they  are  made,  so  that 
security  holders  of  the  borrowing  corpora- 
tion, other  nvestors.  Government  agencies. 
policyholders  and  any  others  Interested  In 
such  transactions  are  fully  and  promptly  In- 
formed. In  addition,  complete  details  are 
made  available  to  the  New  York  State  Insur- 
ance Department. 

Mr.  Cellek  was  also  quoted  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  as  saying  it  might  be  assumed 
that  banks  would  complain  about  such  loans. 
He  ascribed  the  lack  of  such  complaint  to 
the  alleged  existence  of  Interlocking  direc- 
torates among  banks  and  life-insurance  com- 
panies. 

There  have  been  many  cases  In  which  a 
bank  and  a  life-insurance  company  have 
competed  actively  against  each  other  for  a 
loan.  But  It  Is  hard  for  us  to  believe  there 
could  be  any  objection  to  that.  It  has  been 
our  understanding  that  Mr.  Celles  wants  to 
encourage,  rather  than  discourage,  competi- 
tion among  lenders.  We  strongly  favor  such 
competition. 

Some  direct  loans  made  by  the  Mutual 
Life  and  other  companies  have  been  for  10 
years  or  more — a  duration  In  which  commer- 
cial banks  are  generally  not  interested. 
Where  such  loans  have  taken  the  form  of 
serial  notes.  It  has  sometimes  been  possible 
to  work  out  an  arrangement  under  which  a 
bank  takes  the  early  maturities,  whUe  a  life 
company  takes  the  longer  maturities.  Thus. 
together,  the  two  institutions  can  provide 
the  borrower  with  Just  the  kind  of  financing 
needed.  At  the  same  time  each  lending  In- 
stitution obtains  the  sort  of  Investment  best 
suited  to  Its  own  purpose. 

Mr.  Celles  was  also  quoted  as  saying  that 
insurance-company  loans  involved  no  com- 
pliance with  regulation  of  any  adequate  pub- 
lic authcwlty.  This  will  come  with  the  shock 
of  surprise  to  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Department  and  to  the  Insurance  depart- 
ments of  other  States,  under  whose  Invest- 
ment laws  and  regulations  the  llfe-lnstirance 
companies  have  built  an  enviable  Investment 
record  over  a  long  period  of  years.  In  spite  of 
the  absence  of  any  Federal  regtilation,  no 
Important  life-Insurance  company  has  failed 
In  the  last  25  years,  which  period  Included  the 
greatest  depression  In  history.  More  than 
70,000,000  policyholders  throughout  America 
look  with  confidence  to  the  life-insurance 
companies  for  their  financial  security,  and 
we  do  not  think  they  should  be  told  that 
their  funds  are  being  Invested  without  ade- 
quate supervision  and  safeguards. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch. Mr.  Cklles  also  said  that.  In  connec- 
tion with  directly  negotiated  loans,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  intervening  agents 
received  compensation — "how  much  and  for 
what?"  Speaking  for  the  Mutual  Life,  the 
answer  Is:  "None  whatever,  to  anyone."  If 
a  borrowing  corporation  feels  that  it  needs 
investment  bankers  or  other  financial  ex- 
perts for  advice,  or  to  negotiate  In  its  be- 
half, such  experts  are  paid  by  the  borrower, 
not  by  us.  We  see  nothing  uTong  with  the 
retention  of  experts  by  either  party  to  a  loan 
transaction. 

We  feel  that  such  loans  by  life-insurance 
companies  have  provided  American  Industry 
with  an  Important  source  of  borrowing  and 
that  they  have  added  a  new  element  of  com- 
petition among  lenders. 

In  referring  to  the  Investments  of  life- 
insurance  companies,  Mr.  Ckllss  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  a  "staggering  sum  of  money  Is 
siphoned  off"  from  policyholders  all  over  the 
laud,  and  "disposed  of  with  practically  no 
supervision."  Such  money  Is  not  siphoned 
off.  It  Is  money  saved  by  millions  of  small 
policyholders  to  purchase  protection  and 
security  for  their  families.  Nor,  as  previ- 
ously explained,  la  it  disposed  of  without 
supervision. 

The  funds  ar«  Investad  throughout  the 
United  States — in  home  and  farm  mortgages, 
in  bousing  developments.  In  public  utilities. 


In  local  industries,  In  transportation  systems, 
and  In  Federal  and  municipal  bonds.  Thua, 
whUe  our  policyholders  are  providing  finan- 
cial protection  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, they  also  are  helping  to  provide  new 
homes  for  others;  light  and  heat  for  those 
hom^;  schools,  churches,  tunnels  and 
bridges,  railroads  and  highways  across  our 
lands.  In  this  vital  way,  life  Insurance  dol- 
lars work  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Historically,  the  life-Insurance  companiea 
have  always  provided  capital  for  purposes 
that  were  most  Important  at  the  time.  The 
public  Interest  and  the  general  economic 
needs  of  the  country  have  always  been  Im- 
portant factors  In  the  Investment  policies  of 
such  companies. 

After  the  War  Between  the  States,  life  in- 
surance funds  were  devoted  largely  to  the 
development  of  the  country's  raUroads.  In 
the  great  growth  of  the  American  economy 
during  the  late  1800's,  life-insurance  funds 
were  again  an  imptxtant  factor.  In  World 
War  I,  the  funds  of  such  companies  were 
dedicated  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  This 
was  true  again  In  World  War  n.  And  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  need  has  been 
for  reconversion  of  Industry  to  peacetime 
production  and  for  the  curing  of  the  wartime 
housing  shortage,  the  ftmds  of  life-insurance 
companies  have  been  devoted  prlmarUy  to 
those  purposes. 

On  June  24,  I  answered  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.'s  assertions  with  the 
following  statement: 

CEIXSa    COtTNmS    charges     made    by     MITTUAI. 
Lira   IHStTaANCB   co. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  made  a 
lame  answer  to  my  charges  that  the  big  In- 
surance companies  were  nosing  out  banks 
In  making  huge  commercial  loans  to  indus- 
trial entities,  by  buying  complete  corporate 
Issues  With  deliberate  avoidance  of  the  Reg- 
istration Act  and  the  supervision  of  the 
SEC. 

The  denunciation  by  Mutual  was  in  no 
way  responsive  to  the  contentions  I  raised. 
It  served  only  to  throw  dust  and  to  befog 
the  Issues. 

I  made  no  charge  of  IrregtUarlty  li\  the 
consununatlon  of  these  loans  by  Insurance 
companies.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
Insurance  companies  amply  publicize  de- 
tails of  the  loans  made,  but  the  publicity 
occurs  after  and  not  before  the  loans  have 
been  effected.  Accordingly,  advance  notice 
to  the  public,  governmental  agencies,  policy- 
holders, and  Interested  parties.  U  compleudy 
lacking.  There  is  no  competitive  putUc 
bidding.  The  issues  are  privately  placed. 
This  Is  so  even  in  the  case  of  the  many  issues 
of  bonds  of  pubUc  utilities  bought  by  in- 
surance companiea. 

Mutual  counters  to  my  charges  that  bank- 
ing Institutions  are  strangely  silent,  by  say- 
ing there  is  Intense  competition  between 
the  Insurance  companies  and  banking  com- 
panies for  the  business  In  question.  Well, 
I  wonder. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  brought 
suit  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  aralnst 
17  large  Investment  houses  and  banking  In- 
stitutions wherein  It  is  charged  that  27  large 
life-Insurance  companies  (Including  Mutual) 
made  an  agreement  In  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  favor  sectirltles  offered  by  these 
17  banking  outfits,  and  that  these  17  entitles 
had  an  arrangement  among  themselves  not 
to  hanc;ie  securities  for  any  firms  except  those 
over  which  these  bankers  maintain  financial 
and  business  control.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided that  these  Insurance  companies  and 
bankers  would  refrain  from  any  competitive 
bidding. 

Mutual  denies  giving  compensation  to  In- 
tervening agents  arranging  the  loans.  Of 
course,  the  insurance  companies  do  not  pay 
for  the  services  of  the  Intervenor.  The  lender 
rarely  does.  The  borrower  usually  pays  the 
piper.    Let  us  view  that  situation. 
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M'lrgftn.  Stanley  It  Co  "arranged"  »  IV).- 
000.000  loan  to  the  Standard  Otl  Co.  of  ln« 
dUiw.  Mutual  WM  on*  of  tb«  insurance 
«oip«n>—  that  auppItMl  tb«  money  Mot' 
flM,  SUwlcy  4k  Co.  did  not  act  aa  gcwbctwecn 
Un  their  health.  Let  Mutual  tell  what  com* 
miuiuna  were  paid  and  (or  what.        • 

Quite  recently,  Mutual,  among  other  life* 
tneurance  eompanlae,  bought  960.000,000 
worth  of  Texas  Oaa  Trknsmlaalon  3S  P«r* 
cent  bonds  privately  placed  by  DtUon,  Read  It 
Co..  who  with  th'  bleutng  of  Mutual  and 
othe-  Insurance  companies,  received  $335.- 
000.  I'd  like  to  know  the  nature  of  those 
services. 

In  less  than  1  year  Mutual  and  other  In- 
surance companies  have  privately  purchased 
•6^8.260,000  worth  of  natural  gas  transmis- 
sion bonds.  Morgan,  Stanley  &  Co  .  Dillon. 
Read  it  Co..  Kuhn.  Lceb  &  Co.,  and  a  few 
other  bankers  reaped  rich  rewards,  for  ar- 
ranging these  loans.  The  servicej  rendered 
by  these  banker- brokers  would  make  Inter- 
esting reading.  The  public,  dependent  upon 
these  gas- transmission  comp>anles  and  the 
stockholders,  would  1  ke  to  know  the  nature 
of  those  services.  The  commissions  made 
by  these  agents,  bankers,  and  brokers  plac- 
ing hundreds  of  these  Insurance  loans  might 
well  be  the  subject  of  Investigation. 

In  no  part  of  Mutual 's  denunciation  does 
there  appear  any  answer  to  my  major  con- 
tention, namely,  the  wisdom  or  rather  lack 
of  wisdom  of  permitting  life-insurance  com- 
panies to  siphon  off  premiums  from  millions 
of  policyholders  ail  over  the  land  and  con- 
centrate same  In  and  around  New  York,  and 
then,  by  loans  from  their  vast  assets,  become 
privileged  to  exert  a  dominant  control  over 
American  Industry. 

I  do  not  know  the  complete  answer  to  the 
problem.  But  I  want  the  Intense  light  of 
public  scrutiny  to  be  focused  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  life-insurance  companies  In  the 
dlspoaltloo  of  their  $50,000,000,000  of  assets. 
The  public  Is  entitled  to  know  the  facts. 
Perhaps  knowledge  ot  the  true  facts  will 
point  a  remedy. 

I  have  never  asked  for  Federal  control  of 
Insurance  companies,  but  my  detractors  are 
•o  charging. 

This  I  know.  The  great  concentration  of 
assets  of  insurance  companies  can  be  most 
baneful  if  not  properly  supervised  by  public 
authority.  There  Is  no  proper  regulation 
today. 

It  Is  time  for  a  full-scale  congressional  ob- 
jective study  and  dispassionate  inquiry. 
There  Is  no  desire  to  "get"  any  company,  nor 
desire  for  headline  hunting. 

The  instirance  companies  cannot  stave  off 
an  inquiry.  It  must  come  as  night  follows 
day. 


Tbe  Poll  Tax  Should  Be  Abolished  bj 
ConstitatioBal  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   AHKANS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  reported  H.  R.  3199,  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  NortokJ, 
making  unlawful  the  requirement  of  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  This 
action  overruled  the  recommendation  of 
the  subcommittee,  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrison]. 
minority  members  have  submitted  an 
excellent  statement  setting  forth  reasons 
for  opposing  H.  R.  3199  and  recommend- 
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of  the  minority,  it  Is  un- 
e  cases  or  restate  the  provl- 
Cjjnstitutlon  which  are  repug- 
ive  action  as  the  method  of 
outlawing  of   the  poll-tax 
States  which  now   Impose 
)rerequlslte  to  voting.    It  has 
knowledge  with  those  who 
themselves  In  this  question 
point   and    the   Constitution 
)roposal.     Minority  views  ac- 
slmilar  bill  in  the  Eightieth 
4cally  set  forth  those  decisions, 
of  the  Constitution  which, 
unquestionably  and  conclu- 
the  Inadvisabillty  of  such  ac- 
hat  the   refusal  of  the  pro- 
bill  to  accept  poll-tax  repeal 
constitutional   amendment   is   evl- 
mistiiken  reasoning,  and  that  the 
phllo^^phy  Involved  Is  inimical  both 
Irectly  concerned  and  to  the 


aid 


to  this  legislation  is  based 

confusion,  without  regard 

the  States  affected.     It  has 


piss 


the 


n  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  Is  a 

tjhat  could  destroy  our  system 

and  the  local  supervision  of 

he  bill  passes,  something  of 

with  It." 

minority  view  that  this  leglsla- 

sent  back  to  the  Committee 

Adnlinlstratlon  In  order  that  the 

Cora  nittee  may  conEldei  a  consti- 

ametidtr.ent   which    would    perma- 

Issue.     We  believe  that  If 

amendment   Is   passed   by 

ind  there  is  an  Indication  of 

t    in    both    bodies   favoring 

in   all  likelihood  many,  if 

]  itates  now  practicing  the  levy- 

coUeqtion  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 

Ing  will  have  abolished  It  on 

ative  prior  to  the  submission 

BxTRB  P.  Harrison. 
Oma«  Burleson. 
Thomas  B.  Stanlet. 
James  W.  Trimble. 
W.  M.  (Don)  Wheeler. 
Ken  Regan. 
Benjamin  F.  James. 


labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mon  iay,  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts 
being  made  ir  the  Senate  and  which  have 
been  proposed  hers  by  liberals  with  out- 
standing reccrds  on  labor  legislation,  to 
deal  with  th<  question  of  "national  pa- 
ralysis" strikes,  has  been  subjected  to 


much  mlscon.structlon.  It  Is  out  of  ■ 
piofound  conviction  that  this  que.stlon 
must  be  removed  from  con«iderptlon  by 
the  adoption  of  an  agreed-upon  solution 
that  alternatives  have  been  put  forward, 
particularly  the  alternative  of  Govern- 
ment seizure  and  minimum  operation  re- 
quired by  the  public  health  and  safety, 
and  with  other  strong  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent any  effort  to  make  men  work  who 
do  not  chocse  to  do  so. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  saw  the 
point  exactly  a.s  a  sincere  effort  by  those 
who  were  fighting  for  true  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  and  I  append  its  edi- 
torial accordingly  from  the  issue  of  June 

7.  1949: 

seizure  or  injunctions? 

The  great  barrier  to  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  observes  Republican  Congress- 
man Jacob  K.  Javits.  Is  the  public's  fear  of 
"national  paralysis"  strikes. 

We  would  like  to  put  this  another  way: 
Apparently  the  chief  barrier  to  a  moderate 
and  enlightened  substitute  for  the  T-H  law 
is  Congress"  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  Just  how 
the  Government  should  handle  such  emer- 
gencies. For  many  Republicans  and  some 
southern  Democrats  are  rallying  behind  the 
Taft-Smlth-Donnell  substitute  bill,  and  even 
more  Democrats  are  moving  over  toward  the 
5  amendments  framed  by  Senators  Morse, 
Aiken,  Hill  and  Douglas  (with  much  guid- 
ance Irom  Sena 'or  Ives)  and  already  backed 
by  '.iberal  Republicans.  Some  sort  of  decent, 
middle-of-the-road  labor  bill  now  seems 
probable. 

From  one  point  of  view.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  legislation  governing  labor-management 
relations,  nine-tenths  of  which  should  be  con- 
cerned with  ways  of  promoting  agreements, 
should  come  to  its  sharpest  Issue  on  the  mat- 
ter of  Government  compulsions.  The  fight 
has  put  the  prolabor  forces  In  the  position 
of  appearing  to  say  that  a  union  striking 
In  an  essential  Industry  Is  bigger  than  the 
Government,  a  position  we  doubt  that  any 
national  labor  leader  actually  holds — perhaps 
not  even  John  L.  Lewis.  It  has  put  the 
other  side  In  the  false  light  of  demanding 
return  of  the  old-time  Injunction. 

There  is  deep  public  concern  on  this  point. 
We  would  Interpret  It  as  a  feeling  that  the 
law  should  spell  out  for  these  situations  the 
authority  that  any  sovereign  government  does 
possess  and  must  exercise — authority  which 
stems  from  Its  power  and  duty  to  defend  its 
citizens  from  any  kind  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  authority  to  make  labor  keep 
working  under  conditions  it  rejects  for  the 
profit  of  private  ownership  (here  the  unions 
have  a  point) .  It  Is  authority  to  say  that  the 
American  people  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
essential  services  while  capital  and  labor 
nght  over  dividing  the  fruits  of  production. 

Government  seizure,  even  as  a  last  re- 
sort. Is  always  awkward — more  so.  perhaps, 
for  management  than  for  labor.  But  It  ap- 
pears the  only  recourse  consistent  with  this 
elemental  function  of  all  government.  A 
recognition  of  this  view  seems  to  be  pointing 
Congress  toward  some  form  of  seizure  rather 
than  toward  retention  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Injunction. 


Africulture'i  New  Electronic  Brain 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  CHRISTOPHER 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  24, 1949 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of  a  gen- 
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tleman  who  spoke  a  minute  ago  about  an 
atomic  brain  and  poked  fun  at  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  at  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  farm  proframa  In  gen- 
eral, I  lUtened  to  the  radio  thli  momlns 
and  someone  made  the  statement  they 
were  having  food  riots  In  Iraq  and  Iran 
and  that  people  were  starving  to  death 
by  the  thousands  over  tn  China  and  In 
other  parts  of  Asia. 

May  I  remind  the  gentleman  that 
Instead  of  poking  fun  at  the  American 
farmers,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  suggesting  the  SecreUry  use  the  new 
electronic  brain,  maybe  the  gentleman 
had  better  make  use  of  the  brain  that 
Providence  gave  him  else  we  get  into  the 
same  shape  they  are  in  over  in  Asia? 

Your  oflSce  may  be  located  on  the 
thirty-third  floor  of  a  New  York  sky- 
scraper, but  the  soil  of  our  land  will 
either  support  your  body  or  it  will  perish. 
Kings  and  potentates  may  wear  robes  of 
the  richest  satin  trimmed  in  ermine. 
Their  crowns  may  be  fashioned  of  gold 
and  encrusted  in  diamonds,  but  the  vege- 
tables that  give  them  health  and  life  will 
continue  to  come  from  plots  of  soil  fer- 
tilized with  droppings  from  the  pigeon 
cote.  The  eagle  that  looks  into  the  eye 
of  the  noonday  sun  must  seek  his  food 
on  the  ground.  The  farmer  feeds  and 
clothes  the  world,  and  when  any  man 
makes  disparaging  remarks  about  the 
soil  or  the  people  who  till  it  he  is  talking 
about  the  thing  that  gave  him  birth  and 
without  which  he  cannot  live. 


To  Ban  Pickets  From  Federal  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotnsiAWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 
pjcicTTs  AU  oBsratJCTiNG  J  uarrici 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  sent  a 
committee  to  Washington  to  iirge  Congre« 
to  ban  the  picketing  ot  Federal  court*.  We 
hMvt  no  reservations  In  saying  that  the  prac- 
tice must  be  ended,  for  the  sake  of  nothing 
less  than  the  integrity  of  Justice,  and  If  an 
act  of  Congress  Is  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  powers  of  Judges  to  protect  their  court 
rooms  from  Intimidation  by  pickets.  Congress 
should  act— and  at  this  session. 

The  bar  association  committee,  appearing 
before  a  Joint  House-Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, said  the  practice  of  picketing 
courts  Is  of  recent  origin  and.  so  far  aa  they 
were  aware,  had  been  "employed  solely  In 
connection  with  proceedings  Involving  al- 
leged Communist  Party  members  or  Com- 
munist sympathlrers."  This  la  the  fact.  It 
would  make  no  material  difference  whether 
any  other  group,  right,  left,  or  center,  had 
started  It  ahead  of  the  Communiata — any 
picket  line  thrown  about  a  court  anywhere 
In  America  is  an  Interference  with  the  dis- 
pensation of  JusUce  by  the  court  and  hence 
intolerable. 

Picket  lines  have  been  thrown  around  the 
court  of  Judge  Medina.  Uylng  the  12  Com- 
munists In  New  York.  In  Los  Angelee  last 
March,  ■e^'e^ll  hundred  peraons  paraded  In 
tnmt  ot  the  Federal  BuUdlng,  where  nine 


penona  were  being  KStcnctd  for  criminal 
contMDpt  of  ttM  cottrt  (or  ttottr  rrfOMl  to 
anawer  a  grand  Jtirys  qutatl  ms  aboM  0(MD* 
muniat  acil«ttM«.  Som*  ol  the  pldMU  ear- 
rtad  ilffm  calUng  th*  proMCUtioo  a  witcto 
tamt.  and  laff*  nuoibOTi  •vm  aurfvd  into 
tiM  cotrUkr*  and  eoartroom.  •othtbMtia* 
cUtoDta  wart  dMd  by  ttM  bar 
eoanmtttM.    far  aom*  rmmm,  a  mm  9t 

pellttte   pktetlBC   which    occurred   ta 

Pranclsoo.  w«nt  tmmentloned.  Last  Mown* 
ber.  tn  a  bearing  involving  the  aama  Ixa 
Angelea  defendants,  aoo  persona  picketed  the 
Idaclon  Street  aide  of  the  poat-offlce  buUd- 
Ing  here,  carrying  placards  and  handbills 
comparing  this  country  to  Hltlerian  Ger- 
many. A  loudspeaker  truck  waa  hauled  up 
to  add  Its  aUldency  to  the  demoostratloD . 
The  court  being  picketed  waa  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
one  level  below  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  conceivable  reason  can  there  be  fc* 
tolerating  picketing  of  the  ccurU  as  an  exer- 
cise of  free  tpeech  or  comment?  Ab80lut«ly 
none,  we  think.  The  action  per  ae  alma  at 
Influencing  the  Judicial  proceea.  which  must 
be  kept  InvloUte.  It  is  an  attempt  at  inUm- 
Idatlon  of  the  Judge,  the  courf*  oOoer*.  the 
Jury.  If  any,  and  the  witnesses,  and  can  have 
no  other  purpose. 

The  fact  that  such  picketing  may  take 
the  form  only  of  parading  on  the  sidewalk 
outside  the  court  building  doea  not  remove 
the  objection.  Judees.  wltneseee,  and  Jurons 
have  to  enter  and  leave  court  buildings,  and 
must  be  protected  not  merely  from  physicai 
Interference  but  from  the  effects  of  insinua- 
tion and  Intimidation.  Freedom  of  speech 
for  the  court-building  picket  is  no  more  in- 
volved In  this  matter  than  freedom  of  tlM 
press  is  Involved  in  the  power  of  Judgee  to 
hold  newspepera  in  contempt  for  comment 
on  pending  cases  that  tends  to  obstruct  Jus- 
Uce 

We  doubt  that  the  Joint  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee of  Congreaa  has  any  more  impor- 
tant consideration  before  It  th&n  this  one  of 
acting  to  end  court  picketing,  ao  far  aa 
Federal  law  can  end  it. 


CaseyrOle,  IH^  Obacrres  Oae  H«B<&eM 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BiaVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiHora 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  address  which  I 
delivered  at  the  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  village  of  Caseyville.  111.  The 
observance  was  sponsored  by  the  Casey- 
ville Memorial  Post.  No.  1117.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Casewille 
Volunteer  Firemen,  and  was  held  Sun- 
day. June  12,  1949.  in  Community  Park. 

My  remarks  on  the  occasion  follow : 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  a  community  is  an  important 
milestone.  It  U  a  fine  and  satisfactory  thing 
to  be  proud— and  all  of  us  are  very  proud 
indeed— as  we  make  a  celebration  out  of 
the  occasion,  and  look  back  over  the  accom- 
plishments and  the  solid,  enduring  achieve- 
ments which  Caaeyvllle  haa  made  for  itself 
and  which  the  men  and  women  who  were 
born  here  have  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
whole  country'e  progress  In  100  years. 

1  feel  it  is  a  special  honor  to  have  been 
asked  to  Uke  part  In  thla  obeervance  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Veterana  of  Foreign  Wan 


and  Cte  ▼ctanteer  Ptreowa  for  laTttlac  bm 
t«  M  Mr*  today.  Tbaea  two  orgaataaUaaa. 
I  algbt  poMt  out,  have  aoimthtng  la  mbi- 
aoa  wbicb  may  not  ooom  to  tbe  ntfod  ol 
aoM  at  m  aiim  Mooih.  Thtk 
ablp  li  madt  up  of  wtam  wUUac  %c 
thtnwslfaa  In  tiM  aenrlet  at  tiMir  Mlow 
men— «ad  vboae  aerviee  to  tlMlr  netgbbon 
la  ustudly  thought  of  only  wben  tbey  are 
railed  to  the  rceeue. 

In  xhiM  new  world  100  fean  li  a  food  long 
span  In  the  Ufe  of  a  vUtatfe.  Tet  wetotMa 
area  of  Illinois  can  boast  of  many  eoonBOal* 
ties  over  that  age.  Cahokla  i  which  thta 
year  obaerved  Its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
aanireraary).  Upper  MXoa,  Alton,  Bel'ie%111e 
(vhidi  in  1814  was  situated  In  the  flotirlsh- 
tng  aettlement  called  Tur*:ey  Hm),  Oontna- 
ville.  KdwardsTllle,  and  Waterloo,  all  were 
settled  before  Illinois  was  admitted  to  state- 
hood in  1818. 

Caseyrllle  la  a  few  years  younger  than  tUcae 
neighbors,  out  It.  too.  can  stake  a  claim  as  a 
pioneer  settlement  In  thla  htatortcregton  of 
our  greet  country.  PuaafMy.  Caaayvlllv  may 
have  been  the  first  commtmlty  In  the  State 
cf  Illinois  which  waa  founded  for  a  purely 
industrial  reason — a  forerunner  for  tte  (luA 
Industrial  center  that  now  surrouad  It  aad 
make  St.  Clair  and  Medlaow  Coontlca  ao  im- 
portant to  our  nattonal  eeanocny. 

Coal,  so  tiiw"*'  In  tlM  Ufe  of  people  and 
nations— taought  Caseyrffle  Into  extsteiKre 
when  the  niinols  Coal  Oo.  i^atted  a  vUlage 
here  In  1849  Thla  newtwm  co—WM^ 
took  Its  name  from  an  ofllctal  of  the  luuipany. 
Zadoc  Casey,  and  an  honorable  name  It  beara. 
Adoc  Casev's  life  commenced  In  poverty 
in  Georgia  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  ITW  and 
ended  September  4,  1863  after  he  had  at- 
talned  considerable  means  and  much  prom- 
tnenee  m  a  statesman,  scddter  and  buslneae- 
man.  He  served  In  the  Illinois  Oenerml  an- 
sembly,  the  Congress,  was  lieutenant  gu««ir> 
nor  of  Illinois  and  a  delegate  to  the  second 
constitutional   convention. 

They  said  of  Casey  as  presiding  ofBeer  of 
the  State  Senate  that  he  never  had  a  superior 
In  the  State  In  voice.  Impartiality,  grace,  and 
dignity  of  bearing. 

He  must  have  been  a  very  popular  polltletan 
In  his  day  for  he  had  a  long  series  of  service 
m  public  offlce,  Interrupted  for  a  brief  whUe 
during  a  period  of  serrice  In  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  He  served  17  years  tn  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  10  years  In  Congress.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  In  Illinois  history  who  had 
the  honor  of  presiding,  at  different  times. 
over  the  house  and  the  senate  In  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  He  resigned  as  lieutenant 
governor  to  start  his  first  of  five  terms  In 
Washington. 

At  the  time  of  his  service  In  Congress  this 
srea  was  In  the  Second  District.  There  were 
only  three  districts  In  the  State. 

An  Interesting  sidelight  (rf  the  times  may 
be  found  In  the  fact  that  Oovemment  finan- 
cial difficulties  tl^en  were  much  the  same 
as  they  are  today.  Receipts  for  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  the  biennial  December  1,  1948,  to 
December  1,  1950,  were  »402.179  and  expendl- 
ttires  for  the  same  period  were  8640,280.  In 
1850  the  State  of  nilnola  was  In  debt 
$16,627,509. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  early  settle- 
ments In  this  area  Frenchmen  played  a  part 
In  the  community's  early  history  but  by  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  village  the  old 
familiar  French  names  In  St.  Clair,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Monroe  Counties  were  graduaUy 
disappearing  and  American  Ideas,  with  Intro- 
duction of  American  laws  and  customs,  had 
begtm  to  predominate.  In  the  new  land  all 
groups  had  already  learned  how  to  mingle 
harmoniously.  The  new  society  they  formed 
was  agreeable  and  lively  and  conducive  to  the 
growth  and  Importance  of  the  new  State  of 
Ullnola.  In  this  Caseyrllle  played  its  part. 
I  said  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks  It  la 
a  fine  thing  to  be  proud,  but  the  pride  I 
speak  of  U  not  vanity.  It  Is  a  glowing  satis- 
faction that,  in  spite  of  uoubles.  men  have 
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succeeded  in  cooperating  so  well  that,  all  to- 
gether, they  have  created  something  that  no 
one  person  could  do  by  hlmselt.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  make  a  conununity.  but  It  Is 
a  proud  thing  when  you  succeed  in  doing  It. 
Many  generations  have  shared  good  timea 
and  hard  times  In  these  surroundings.  Each 
one  hxw  taken  something  and  also  has  given 
something.  Holding  the  community  to- 
gether for  a  century  has  not  been  done  with- 
out sacrifice.  Nothing  worth  while  Is  ever  ac- 
complished without  sacrifice.  The  tragedies 
and  dls;ippolntm«;nts  and  failures  are  Just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  community  as  the 
achievements  and  the  success. 

These  are  the  lessons  of  the  past — and 
the  past  IS  Important  because  of  the  experi- 
ence we  gain  from  It.  We  should  promote  an 
understanding  of  this  among  our  young- 
sters today. 

At  a  lime  when  the  essential  Ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  equality  and  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity are  threatened  through  all  the  world, 
when  we  stand  embattled  In  the  war  of  Ideas 
and  ideologies,  as  our  predecessors  In  this 
great  land  were  threatened  by  simple  dangers 
of  savage  enemies,  and  of  hardship,  and  cruel 
weather,  it  Is  important  that  we  should  teach 
the  children  of  America  the  meaning  of  the 
past.  For  without  understanding  the  past, 
we  have  no  future. 

People  who  have  forgotten  the  values  we 
aa  Americans  cherl&h,  stand  ready  to  take 
away  from  us  the  freedoms  the  hardy  pio- 
neers who  settled  this  region  labored  to 
•cliieve  for  themselves,  and  for  us.  their 
followers.  • 

The  sacrifices  our  predecessors  made,  stand 
today  as  a  valuable  reiic  and  living  idea  to 
guide  us.  I  hope  we  will  make  use  of  It  by 
Imprinting  on  the  minds  of  our  young  people 
the  meaning  this  one  hundredth  anniversary 
holds  for  us  If  we  do  this,  the  sacrifices  we 
celebrate  here  today,  will  have  been  worth 
making. 

If  we  but  apply  the  lessons  of  the  past  to 
the  problems  of  the  future,  they  will  help 
us  to  make  headway  In  our  community 
and  in  the  Nation. 

Caseyvllle  sent  Its  sons  into  mlll'^ary  ser- 
vice in  four  wars  and  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  remember  them  on  this  occasion.  We 
should  pay  a  solemn  tribute  to  the  men  of 
this  community  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  during  the  great  wars  which  threat- 
ened our  national  existence,  and  particularly 
we  should  remember  with  pride  and  affec- 
tion those  who  died  in  uniform. 

They  were  a  part  of  the  great  citizen  forces 
which  our  peace-loving  republic  created  out 
of  its  own  inner  strength  to  defend  its  right 
and  guarantee  its  purpose  to  pursue  the 
ways  of  peace.  They  bought  with  their 
courage  and  their  devotion  a  new  opportu- 
nity for  this  Nation,  and  all  nations,  to  seek 
a  larger  community  spirit  which  we  hope 
will  make  It  possible  for  us  to  prevent  wars. 
Back  of  those  citizen  forces,  back  of  the 
men  who  went  from  Caseyvllle  and  all  other 
cities  and  towns  and  the  countryside  of  the 
United  States,  were  the  strength  of  a  free  and 
self-governing  people,  the  mighty  industrial 
resources  of  a  highly  developed  modern  so- 
ciety, and  the  deep  spiritual  power  of  a 
Nation  that  believes  every  person  has  the 
right  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet,  to  solve 
his  own  problems,  to  win  his  own  way  in  hit 
community  and  in  the  world. 

Those  who  stayed  on  the  home  front  know 
that  the  job  of  support  was  not  done  without 
sacrifice.  The  disruption  of  normal  busi- 
ness, the  Interruption  of  home  life,  the  long 
Irregular  hours,  the  strain  and  the  worry,  the 
shortages  of  fcod  and  clothing,  and  many 
other  things  imposed  aacrtftees  on  tb« 
eivUlan  side. 

Tm.  Caaeyville  did  tu  part  in  every  na- 
tlonal  emergency,  and  proitdty.  But  our 
fondest  hope  should  be  that  CaaeyTllle.  nor 
mnj  other  American  community,  should 
acTcr  again  be  caled  upon  to  fac«  another 
war. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


the  following  article  from  the  Daily  Eve- 
ning Item.  Lynn.  Mass,  Monday.  June 
23,  1949: 

MAHANT   AND   UNCLE   SAM 

At  its  annual  convention  held  In  Wash- 
ington some  months  ago,  the  American 
Municipal  Association  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  on  Congress  either  to  authorize  local 
taxation  of  federally  owned  property  or  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
compensatory  payments  in  lieu  of  full  taxes 
to  the  municipalities  within  whose  limits  its 
properties  He. 

In  other  words,  the  association  felt  it  un- 
fair that  Uncle  Sam  should  be  permitted  to 
step  into  any  commimity,  take  property  and 
deprive  the  community  of  the  taxes  formerly 
assessed  upon  it,  without  making  up  the  loss 
in  some  way. 

We  have  a  prime  example  of  that  sort 
of  thing  in  nearby  Nahant.  Wholly  disre- 
garding the  Fort  Ruckman  area,  which  has 
long  been  in  Federal  hands,  a  siurvey  shows 
that  the  War  Department  in  recent  years 
has  taken  over  Nahant  properties  with  an 
aggregate  value  of  $167,714  and  representing 
a  tax  loss  to  the  town  of  $51,803.39.  They 
Include  the  Lodge,  EUlott.  Mifflin,  Harris,  and 
Lowell  properties,  although  the  Lowell  prop- 
erty has  since  been  returned.  Before  Its 
return,  however,  the  town  lost  $5,501  In 
taxes  on  It.  As  of  December  31,  1948,  tax 
losses  on  the  other  properties  were:  Lodge. 
$18,297;  Elliott,  $21,992;  Mifflin,  $5,501;  and 
Harris.  $510. 

So  far  as  the  Fort  Ruckman  property  is 
concerned,  there  Is  now  a  bill  in  Congress 
authorizing  the  War  Assets  Administration 
to  convey  the  entire  property  to  the  town  and 
a  hearing  Is  expected  to  be  held  on  the  pro- 
posal shortly. 

The  fact  that  Federal  Installations  often 
bring  new  business  to  a  community  (such 
as  Fort  Devens  to  the  town  of  Ayer)  and 
Increase  Its  taxable  capacity  Is  not  an  ade- 
quate excuse  for  the  Federal  Government's 
refusing  to  assume  a  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  local  government  operations.  It  can  be 
argued  that  private  Industries  also  benefit 
the  communities  where  they  are  located,  yet 
they  pay  full  local  taxes  Furthermore, 
municipalities  today  are  hard  pressed  for 
funds  to  finance  essential  services  and  their 
prime  source  of  revenue  is  real  estate  taxa- 
tion. 

One  glowing  example  of  the  unfairness  of 
the  present  Federal  policy  Is  San  Francisco, 
where  about  6'/j  of  the  city's  44  square  miles 
of  territory  is  federally  owned  and  tax- 
exempt.  Thus  San  Francisco  loses  $5,000.- 
000  annually  In  taxation  because  Unci* 
Sam  won't  pay  up.  Nahant's  loss,  of  course. 
Is  relatively  small  in  comparison,  but  it 
looms  large  when  one  considers  the  size 
of  the  neighboring  community.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  at  least  to  recognize 
an  obligation  to  pmy  for  the  services  rendered 
by  cities  and  towns  on  its  behalf. 
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of  the  American  Veterans  Committee  on 
the  need  for  extension  of  the  unemploy- 
ment l)eneflts  of  the  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Act. 

This  is  a  careful,  documented  state- 
ment from  which  I  have  omitted  only 
the  detailed  statistical  break -down  of 
veteran  unemployment  Increase  by 
months. 

While  AVC  specifically  endorses  a  bill 
other  than  my  own,  I  am  not  wedded  to 
the  language  of  my  own  bill.  What  I 
want  is  the  best  possible  bill  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  country's  veterans  that  can  be 
reported  from  committee;  and  I  urge 
upon  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  time  is  short. 

The  report  follows: 

The  following  summary  study  of  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  unemplojTnent-allow- 
ance  provisions  of  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  beyond  July  26,  1949,  has  t)een 
prepared  by  the  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee in  the  belief  that  careful  consideration 
of  the  facts  concerning  veterans'  Job  oppor- 
tunities In  the  immediate  futvire  will  indi- 
cate the  advlsatjlUty  of  prompt  congressional 
hearings  on  this  problem: 

consideeations  in  relation  to  extension  of 
S£Svic£M£n's  Readjustment  Aixowances 

Tbc  servicemen's  readjustment  allowance 
provision  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  was  in- 
tended to  provide  unemployment  benefits  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II  during  the  period 
following  their  discharge  when  they  were  at- 
tempting to  make  a  permanent  employment 
connection.  The  provisions  of  the  act  affect- 
ing the  vast  bulk  of  World  War  II  veterans 
are  scheduled  to  expire  on  July  25.  194fl.  H. 
R.  5130.  Introduced  by  Representative  No- 
LANo,  provides  for  extension  of  these  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  18-month  period, 
while  retaining  the  same  payment  of  $20  per 
week. 

The  foUowtng  facts  ahould  be  considered 
In  determining  whether  this  act  should  be 
extended : 

ciwntAL  ecoNomc  srruAnow 

It  Is  now  generally  recognized  that  we  are 
In  the  midst  of  a  period  of  economic  read- 
justment. Unemployment  totaled  3,290.000 
In  May,  about  1,500,000  above  tbe  level  of  a 
year  ago,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Total  nonfarm  employment  has  dropped 
by  more  tlian  1,000.000  over  the  year,  the  hir- 
ing rate  In  manufacturing  Is  the  lowest  since 
1939.  (Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics.) Most  other  available  Indicators 
point  to  a  decline  in  economic  activity  from 
the  high  levels  of  the  preceding  postwar 
years.  The  number  of  jobless  veterans  has 
l)een  appreciably  higher  in  1949  than  It  was 
In  1948. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
economists  in  both  business  and  Government 
is  that  barring  unforeseen  contingencies,  we 
can  expect  no  retiiru  to  a  higher  level  of  busi- 
ness activity  In  the  period  Immediately 
ahead.  An  average  unemployment  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  million  In  the  coming  12- 
month  period  is  prolMible,  and  more  pessi- 
mistic forecasts  range  much  higher. 

UNUCPLOTIUCNT  Sm7ATION   OT   VTRaANS 

In  the  current  labor  market,  the  veteran 
Is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  Because  of  his 
service  in  the  armed  forces  the  veteran  now 
In  industry  typically  has  less  seniority  and 
leas  work  experience  than  other  workers  of 
like  a^es.  He  la.  therefore,  typicaUy  the  first 
laid  off:  once  laid  off,  tie  flnda  it  more  dlf- 
',  to  locate  other  Jobs.  In  May  1949.  about 
men  veterans  o*  World  War  II  were 
unemployed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
about  70  percent  more  than  the 
total  at  SOO.OOO  in  May  a  year  a«o.  A 
parUon  with  men  nonveterana  in  tbe 
•0i  groups  sbows  a  consistently  hlsbcr  rate 


of  unemployment  among  the  veterans.  Zn 
April  1940,  es  of  every  1.000  veterans  m  the 
labor  force,  aged  30  to  84.  were  unemployed,  as 
compared  to  a  rate  of  48  per  1,000.  among 
men  nonveterana  of  the  same  age. 

Moreover,  large  nimibers  of  World  War  n 
veterans  have  not  yet  entered  tbe  labcH-  mar- 
ket to  seek  their  first  regiUar  postwar  job. 
Over  one  mlUion  veterans  were  stlU  eitfoUed 
In  colleges  and  universities  this  spring,  com- 
pleting educational  courses  interrupted  by 
the  war.  (Source :  Veterans'  Administration.) 
ProbaWy  one-third  of  them  will  finish  their 
courses  this  coming  year  and  wUl  look  for 
work  commensurate  with  their  training  and 
experience.  Included  among  them  are  large 
numbers  of  men  with  family  responslbUltles. 
Many  of  these  current  and  prospective  grad- 
uates are  likely  to  have  a  difficult  period  of 
readjustment  still  ahead  of  them.  In  view  of 
the  Increased  competition  for  most  types  of 
professional  and  managerial  Jobs.  (Source: 
BL8  press  release  on  Outlook  for  Jiine  Grad- 
uates. May  2«.  1949.) 

LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  PBOTECTJON  AGAINST   UNEM- 
PliOTMENT  RISK 

LATge  numbers  of  veterans  do  not  have 
other  sources  of  Income  or  savings  to  fall 
back  upon  If  they  become  unemployed. 
Those  who  have  recently  entered  the  labor 
market,  as  well  as  the  veterans  employed  In 
agriculture  or  In  their  own  businesses,  are 
not  eligible  for  benefits  under  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws.  If  they  become 
unemployed.  Veterans,  moreover,  because  of 
their  service  In  the  armed  forces,  were  not 
able  to  build  up  their  own  cushion  of  savings 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  workers.  In  the 
past  few  years,  many  veterans  have  under- 
taken heavy  financial  commitments,  partic- 
ularly for  homes,  at  inflated  poetwar  prices. 
Unemployment  and  reduced  earnings  weuld 
therefore  cause  exceptional  hardship. 

COST    or    SEA    FSOCSAM 

There  will  be  important  financial  offsets 
to  the  gross  expenditures  entailed  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  servicemen's  readjustment 
allowances.  To  the  extent  that  veterans 
file  claims  imder  this  program,  even  thoxigh 
eligible  for  State  unemployment  benefits, 
the  drain  on  State  system  reserves  wiU  be 
reduced.  Extension  of  SRA  will  also  serve  to 
minimize  any  rise  In  defaults  under  the 
mortgage  guaranty  feature  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rlghU.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  city  and 
other  local  govemniental  agencies,  this 
measure  will  have  the  effect  of  cushioning 
the  rapidly  rising  cosU  oi  public  relief 
programs. 

EVALUATION  OF  POSSIBLE  OBJBCTIOWS 

The  President's  budget  message  for  1949 
did  not  provide  for  an  extension  of  SRA 
benefits.  However,  it  did  recommend  that 
the  gamp  ends  could  be  achieved  by  provid- 
ing for  the  extension  of  social-security  bene- 
fits and  for  the  passage  of  a  natiotud  health 
prt^ram.  Tbe  message  indicated  that  the 
slie  of  the  veterans  group  was  such  as  to 
make  it  more  desirable  to  operate  on  the 
basis  Of  the  entire  population. 

Although  it  is  agreed  that  full  coverage  for 
all  unemployed  by  means  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  would  be  preferable  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  servicemen's  readjustment 
allowances.  It  would  appear  that  such  cover- 
age xinder  social  security  is  unlikely  in  the 
near  future.  In  any  case,  even  if  changes 
were  made  in  the  unemployment  insurance 
provisions  of  the  social-security  program  im- 
mediately such  changes  would  not  meet  the 
problems  to  be  faced  by  unemployed  vet- 
erans during  the  immediate  months  ahead. 
rot  example.  If  the  present  system  of  un- 
employment  Insxirance  were  to  be  extended 
to  workers  m  ixtduatrles  not  now  covered  by 
the  program,  such  workers  would  not  be 
eligible  for  benefiu  untJi  pay-roU  taxes  had 


been  deducted  for  at  least  a  year  and  prob- 
ably 2  year*,  depending  on  the  requlra- 
ments  of  tbe  Individual  State  law. 

One  school  at  tboxight  considers  that  the 
extension  of  the  servicemen's  read]\ietment 
allowance  provisions  Is  not  Justified  t)ecause 
veterans  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  ac- 
cumulate wage  credits  under  the  State  un- 
employment insurance  laws  and  are,  there- 
fore, eligible  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. It  Is  trvte  that  at  the  present  time  well 
over  half  of  SRA  claimants  are  eligible  for 
unemployment-Insurance  benefits,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  In  some  Instances  the  figure  Is 
even  higher.  For  example.  In  Michigan,  ac- 
cording to  the  survey  of  last  September,  75J 
percent  of  all  SRA  claimants  are  entitled  to 
some  benefits  under  the  National  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  Of  these,  63.1  percent 
would  qualify  for  the  maximum  rate  and  dur- 
ation. Examination  of  experience  in  various 
States  does  also  indicate  that  there  Is  some 
tendency  for  veterans  to  elect  readjustment 
allowances  rather  than  unemployment  In- 
surance because  the  former  are  somewhat 
higher  In  some  States,  and  by  choosing  SRA 
benefits,  the  veteran  is  able  to  conserve  un- 
employment insurance  wage  credits  for  pos- 
sible use  after  readjustment  allowance  rights 
are  exhausted. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  although 
a  majority  of  veterans  now  drawing  service- 
men's readjustment  allowances  may  have 
available  wage  credits  which  will  entitle 
them  to  some  benefits  under  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  laws,  there  remain  a 
fairly  substantial  number  who  do  not  have 
such  credits  and  who  would  therefcM'e  im- 
mediately be  thrjwn  onto  their  own  re- 
soiirces  and  perhaps  onto  relief. 

Further,  It  shotild  be  borne  in  mind  that 
growing  unemplojrment  will  place  an  addi- 
tional drain  on  State  unemployment  Insiir- 
ance  funds.  Although  It  Is  understood  that 
none  of  these  funds  are  In  Immediate  danger 
of  exhaustion,  extension  of  servicemen's  re- 
adjxistment  allowances  would  provide  for 
shouldering  of  part  of  the  burden  of  unem- 
ployment allowances  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  would  have  the  effect  of  mod- 
ifying the  rapid  drain  on  State  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  funds  which  is  occurring  as 
a  result  of  heavier  tmemployment  volume. 
Also,  It  must  be  remembered  that  even  those 
veterans  who  are  eligible  for  imemployment 
compensation  under  State  laws  are  limited  to 
aid  for  only  20  to  26  weeks,  while  under  SRA 
protection  is  provided  for  a  longer  period 
during  which  these  veterans  may  be  unable 
to  find  work. 

CONCLI7SION 

A  number  al  considerations  wotild  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  act  should  be  extended. 
Large  numbers  of  veterans  are  completing 
their  training  under  the  GI  biU  and  will  enter 
a  labor  market  In  which  job  opportunities 
are  substantially  less  favorable  than  at  any 
time  since  the  initial  reconversion  period 
foUowing  the  war.  These  veterans  have,  it 
is  true,  received  certain  Important  benefits 
from  the  Ooverrunent  m  terms  of  schooling. 
In  many  Instances,  however,  the  training 
may  be  wasted  if  provision  Is  not  made  to 
carry  them  through  a  somewhat  longer 
period  of  job-seeking  which  will  apparently 
become  necessary.  Although  a  smaller  group 
Is  mvolved,  similar  problems  face  veterazM 
leaving  hospitals. 

Paced  with  the  ominous  possibility  of  fur- 
ther shrinkage  in  the  employment  market 
during  the  coming  months;  faced  with  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  veterans  heretolore 
attending  coUeges,  trade,  and  secondary 
schools  wlU  make  their  first  appearance  m 
the  labor  force  in  194»:  faced  with  the  fact 
that  current  statistics  on  unemployment 
among  veterans  and  nonveterana  indicate 
veterans,  through  lack  of  seniority,  are  Job- 
leas  at  a  higher  rate  than  nonveterana:  and 
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aware  Anally,  that  some  typ«  of  temporary 
financial  aaslatance  must  be  provided  vet- 
•rans  who  are  without  income  through  low 
of  work,  the  American  Veterans  Committee 
believes  that  this  Congress  should  extend  the 
unemployment  allowance  provisions  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  and  that 
mich  action  is  consistent  with  the  Intent  of 
OoapcM  to  aid  the  veterans  of  World  War 
n  In  rehabilitating  themselves  as  civilians. 
We  ask  that  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  open  hearings  promptly  on  the 
Notand  bUl.  H.  R.  5130.  which  provides  for 
extension  of  these  payments  imtil  the  end 
of  1950. 


A  Coal  Miner  Writes  a  Letter  Aboat 
Mine  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  oxiNOiS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  a  coal  miner,  Mr.  Joe  Alec- 
ci,  box  446.  Valier.  Dl..  who  writes  in  be- 
half of  H.  R.  3023.  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House  to  put  teeth  in  the 
Federal  mine  ln5pection  law. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Alecci  follows: 

VAun.  III.,  June  22.  1949. 

De.\s  CoMcaxssMAN  Paicz:  I  h&ve  been 
reading  the  argtunents  that  have  been  given 
against  your  Neely  bUl  and  as  a  coal  miner  I 
wholeheartedly  believe  that  yoijr  bill  shoxild 
be  passed  for  protection  of  the  miner  and 
operator. 

The  Federal  inspections  and  State  inspec- 
tions as  they  are  carried  on  today  are  Just  a 
farce  as  far  as  contributing  any  improve- 
ments toward  the  safety  of  the  miners. 

The  management  of  coal  companies  always 
seem  to  know  m  advance  when  the  State  and 
Federal  inspectors  are  coming  and  issue  an 
order  to  start  getting  ready  for  the  inspec- 
tors as  to  rock  dusting  and  sprinkling  of 
haulage  ways  and  other  noticeable  violations 
and  immediately  after  they  leave  the 
premises  they  start  their  usual  demands  for 
more  production  and  disregarding  all  safety 
niies  and  if  any  Individual  makes  a  com- 
plaint be  is  reprimanded  to  higher  authori- 
ties and  the  company  sees  to  it  that  they 
aren't  given  any  advancemenu. 

If  the  politics  were  taken  out  of  the  assign- 
ing of  Sute  and  FMcral  Inspectors  they 
wotild  feel  more  freely  toward  carrying  out 
their  duties  and  the  operators  would  not 
take  their  recommendations  so  lightly. 

The  operators  are  afraid  to  sec  such  au- 
thority given  to  the  Inspection  forces  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  b«  on  their  toes  at 
all  times  Instead  of  taking  tb«  attitude  that 
•otn*  oparaton  do. 

In  raoet  mUMs  In  southern  Dllnols  It  tt 
prsctl:aUy  an  impoMibUlty  (or  men  to  get 
out  by  way  of  "air  courses"  simply  due  to 
negligence  of  the  operator  to  keep  them  prop- 
•fly  cleaned  and  timbered.  This  condition 
alao  eausea  Ores  on  high  voltage  cables  which 
are  Improperly  laid  according  to  the  Ped- 
•rai  code. 

I  ballave  that  any  inspector  eotild  taka 
tiM  Pedaral  code  which  the  operatoia  ■graeil 
to  along  with  the  rank  and  file  and  doaa 
every  mine  in  southern  Illinois  for  an  In- 
definite period.  During  war  years,  they  (op- 
•Mlon)  claimed  due  to  the  tirgent  need  of 
•oal  and  lack  of  materUl.  they  didn't  have 
time  to  operate  according  to  the  Federal  code 
but  Since  the  war  U  over,  they  still  don't 
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Make-Believe  Insurance,  or  Soaking  the 
Poor  ind  Not  the  Rich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSH  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Mondaif,  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  oj  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  an  article  by  Mr.  Frank  Chodorov. 
which  appeared  in  the  June  22  issue  of 
Human  Events; 

Make-Bclizvz  iNSXnUNCX 
(By  Fank  Chodorov) 

The  argument  was  entitled  "Soak  the 
Poor";  it  appeared  In  Human  Events  (May 
4.  1M9).  The  gis ;  of  It  was  that  the  Income 
tax  (sixteenth  aiiendment)  was  eased  into 
our  economy  witli  a  "soak-the-rlch"  slogan, 
but  has  turned  o  it  to  l}e  an  Instrument  for 
soaking  the  poo;  precisely  because  there 
are  more  poor  thaa  rich  and  the  Nation's  pay 
envelope  yields  mare  to  tapping  than  do  the 
combined  income  i  of  the  affluent. 

Since  those  who  live  by  wages  constitute 
the  largest  segment  of  the  electorate,  politi- 
cal exigency  madi  It  necessary  to  stigar-coat 
the  taxing  of  th(  Ir  Incomes.  This  was  ac- 
complUhed  with  the  fiction  of  "social  se- 
curity." It  was- -and  still  is — argued  that 
the  percentage  deducted  from  tba  pay  en- 
velope U  not  exsctly  a  tax.  a  levy  exacted 
to  meet  the  expei  Lsaa  of  Government,  but  la 
like  a  premium  p<  Id  In  on  an  annuity  policy. 
That  U.  "social  s«  rurlty"  was  likened  to,  and 
to  believed  to  bt.  Insurance  against  the 
hazards  of  old  ag4 . 

I  pointed  out  tkat  this  analogy  to  a  false 
one;  that  the  de<luetions  are  not  set  aside 
(or  so  Invested  as  o  yield  an  income)  to  meet 
the  oontractiul  o  ligations  of  an  Insurance 
The  rec^lpu  from  '^social  insur- 
dumped  into  the  funds  of 
Treastiry,  where  they  be- 
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taxes,  levied  on  current  production.     It  to 
from  the  pay  roll  of  the  new  generation  that 
the  pensions  come,    lot  from  the  compul- 
sory "savings"  of  beneficiaries. 
n 

This  latter  point  was  attacked  by  a  reader 
of  Human  E'  ents.  It  is  an  exaggeration,  he 
maintained.  His  criticism  is  not  without 
point,  for  technically  the  social-security  re- 
ceipts are  not  channeled  directly  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Treasury.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  receives  the  money  and  then 
loans  It  to  the  Treasury  In  exchange  for  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  As  a  bondholder,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  receives  Interest 
(Just  like  any  private  bondholder)  and  it  to 
out  of  this  income  that  payments  are  made 
to  the  beneficiaries,  or  so  the  official  asser- 
tion argues.  If  more  money  is  needed  to 
meet  the  contractual  obligations,  bonds  are 
sold  back  to  the  Treasury. 

It  to  on  thto  flimsy  pretense  that  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
are  compared  with  that  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany By  separating  the  Treasury  into  two 
departments  and  giving  the  oflahoot  a 
ledger  of  its  own.  It  to  assumed  that  a  new 
business  to  born,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  ar- 
rangement Is  not  unlike  the  taking  in  of  one 
another's  washing. 

If  an  Insurance  company  did  what  the 
Government  is  doing.  If  it  Issued  bonds 
against  anticipated  premiums,  and  out  of  the 
new  premiums  paid  itself  Interest  on  its  own 
bonds,  and  then  met  its  policy  obligations 
from  such  income,  the  directors  would  be 
guilty  of  a  felony.  If,  furthermore,  the  pri- 
vate company  sold  Its  own  bonds  to  itself — 
well,  how  can  one  distinguish  between  thto 
sort  of  Insurance  and  the  old  Ponzi  scheme? 

That  this  bookkeeping  insurance  should 
be  accepted  as  the  real  thing  by  men  of  in- 
telligence simply  proves  the  effectiveness  of 
unresisted  governmental  propaganda,  or  pos- 
sibly the  limitless  power  of  self-delusion. 
The  reality  of  the  matter  was  put  thus  by 
Godfrey  N.  Nelson,  in  the  New  York  Times. 
May  8: 

"The  Ireasury  is  the  only  real  party  to  the 
transaction:  it  assesses  and  collects  the  tax. 
and  Issues  its  own  obligations  therefor. 
When  it  needs  the  money  represented  by 
bonds  it  must  either  meet  such  demand  out 
of  current  funds — tax  receipts — or  raise  the 
money  again  by  the  sale  of  bonds." 

An  even  better  description  of  thto  business 
comes  from  Alice  in  Wonderland:  "I'll  be 
Judge,  I'll  be  Jury,  said  cunning  old  Fury; 
I'll  try  the  whole  cause,  and  condemn  you  to 
death." 

m 

The  principal  difference  between  real  In- 
surance and  the  make-believe  kind  indulged 
in  by  the  Government  lies  in  the  fact  that 
an  insurance  company,  like  any  financial  in- 
stitution, depends  on  production  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  lu  revenues.  whUe  the  only 
Income  of  the  Government  to  taxation.  To 
put  it  another  way.  the  instirance  company 
to  a  maker,  while  the  Government  to.  and  can 
only  be,  a  taker. 

After  putting  aside  that  part  of  the  pre- 
mium recelpu  which  actuarial  experience 
has  shown  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  iu  forsee- 
able  contractual  obligations,  the  company 
puu  the  raaldue  Into  productive  enterprtoe. 
Iu  Income— whether  for  operating  expenses, 
profits  for  stockholders,  or  dividends  for  pol- 
icyholders— to  derived  from  mortgagee  on 
homes  and  factories  occupied  by  labor  and 
capital,  from  wheat  grown  on  farms,  from 
freight  and  passenger  services,  from  the  sale 
of  gas  and  electricity,  and  so  on.  It  to  out 
of  the  incraaaad  abundanca  made  poaslbla 
by  its  loana  to  Industry  that  the  company 
derive*  income.  Currently,  insurance  com- 
panlea  are  deep  in  the  real -estate  field  aa 
builders  (not  aa  mortgagees)  of  housing 
projects. 

Even  in  that  kind  of  Insurance  where  the 
premiums  are  calculated  on  actual  rtok.  tha 
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Income  of  the  company  to  augmented  by  In- 
vestment of  the  premiums  until  needed  for 
payments. 

Since  the  SSA  cannot  engage  in  such  op- 
erations, even  Its  pay  loU  must  be  met  by 
taxes — and  no  kind  of  verl>al  legerdemain 
can  change  a  tax  Into  an  Insurance  premium. 

But,  it  to  maintained,  much  of  the  income 
of  an  Insurance  company  does  in  fact  come 
from  Government  bonds,  and  to  that  extent 
there  to  a  simUarity  between  it  and  the  SSA. 
One  cannot  deny  that  as  a  bondholder  the 
Insurance  company  to  not  furthering  produc- 
tive enterprise,  for  every  Government  bond  to 
only  a  lien  on  the  taxing  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  bondholder  to  a  tax  collector, 
once  removed.  But  the  bonds  It  holds  do 
not  make  the  company  a  department  of  Gov- 
ernment. Its  bonds  are  contracts  with  the 
Government,  not  with  itself. 

Kven  if  all  the  assets  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany consisted  of  Government  bonds,  IU 
character  wotild  still  not  be  that  of  the  SSA; 
for  It  would  continue  to  be  a  private  institu- 
tion dealing  with  the  Government  on  be- 
half of  IU  policyholders  and  stockholders, 
not  an  agency  of  the  Government  which  to- 
sued  the  bonds.  Of  course,  if  we  should  get 
around  to  nationalizing  insurance  compa- 
nies, thus  making  premiums  available  for 
governmental  appropriations,  that  would  be 
the  end  of  Insurance. 

Since  the  war.  insurance  companies  have 
been  inclined  to  shift  their  assets  from  tax- 
secured  paper — at  one  time  amounting  to 
over  60  percent  of  their  portfolios — to  busi- 
ness securities  and  real  estate  operatlona. 
Apparently,  the  directors  recogniae  that  in- 
come from  production  has  advantages  over 
tax-collecting,  not  the  least  of  which  to  a 
larger  return  per  dollar  Invested.  At  any 
rate,  such  a  shift  to  iwt  possible  for  the  SSA: 
It  has  no  other  recourse  than  to  invest  its 
premiums  in  the  bonds  which  in  effect  are 
issued  by  iuelf. 

Thus,  by  whatever  criterion  we  apply  to 
It,  the  analogy  between  social-security  taxes 
and  Insurance  premiums  is  fictitious.  One 
to  a  form  of  capital  dissipation;  the  other, 
at  least  potential  acctimulation. 

IT 

It  to  estimated  that  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors trust  fund — the  debit  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  representing  its  borrowings 
from  SSA— win  eventuaUy  reach  the  fantastic 
sum  of  •50.0O0.(KX).00O. 

Thto  brings  up  an  Interesting  question. 
Recently  Mr.  Truman  called  for  an  increase 
In  social -security  taxes,  ostensibly  to  cover 
proposed  additional  beneflu.  It  would  seem 
to  be  sound  business  (as  well  as  wise  politics) 
to  dtotrlbute  some  of  thto  accumulating  fund 
In  the  form  of  beneflu.  without  an  increase 
in  taxation.  Can  it  be  that  the  call  for 
higher  pay-taxation  to  prompted  by  the 
prospective  deflclt  of  the  Treasury,  due  to 
Fair  Deal  spending,  and  that  the  additional 
beneflu  are  only  additional  soporifics? 

It  may  be.  as  some  actuaries  maintain,  that 
In  due  time  the  fifty  biUion*  wiU  be  needed 
to  meet  the  obligations  under  the  social  se- 
curity law;  the  trust  fund  must  therefore 
be  kept  Inuct.  If  that  to  so.  one  m\»at  ask 
how  the  Treasury  wUl  raise  the  money  to  buy 
back  thto  pile  of  bonds,  or  any  considerable 
part  of  it.  when  the  need  arises.  The  money 
"borrowed"  from  the  trust  fund  will  long 
bava  been  spent,  and  the  Treastiry  will  con- 
sequently be  faced  with  a  fiscal  problem  of 
truly  staggering  proportions. 

Let  us  say  that  the  SSA  finds  Itself  In 
need  of  only  W, 000 .000 .000,  some  year  in  the 
future.  Will  tha  Treasury  be  forced  to  ask 
for  that  much  In  taxation,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  load — now  amounting  to  30  percent 
of  our  national  income?  How  much  addi- 
tional taxation  can  our  economy  sUnd  before 
It  breaks  down  completely?  It  to  horren- 
dous to  contemplau  the  effect  of  dumping 
the  entire  $60,000,000,000  wortb  of  btmda  on 
the  uxpayer,  even  over  a  period  of  10  yaars. 
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The  usual  practice  of  the  Government  to 
to  issue  njw  paper  to  meet  maturing  obliga- 
tions. Even  during  war,  when  patriotic  fer- 
vor favors  the  undertaking,  the  floating  of  a 
$5,000,000,000  loan  to  a  majco-  task.  Can  it  be 
done  in  peacetime?  Can  it  be  repeated  year 
after  year?  One  wonders  whether  in  IU  ex- 
tremity, the  Government  will  not  resort  to 
compelling  financial  institutions  to  take  IU 
paper,  which  to  tantamount  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  property. 

Finally  there  to  the  ultimate  avenue  of 
repudiation  by  inflation.  While  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  desperate  step  to  dtotasteful 
to  contemplate,  both  for  its  immorality  and 
iu  economic  resulU.  it  cannot  be  Igncred. 
The  Treasury  has  never  before  been  com- 
pelled to  meet  so  monstrous  an  obligation. 
It  has.  however,  learned  how  to  debase  cur- 
rency. 

But,  whether  the  Treasury  resorts  to  taxa- 
tion, refinancing  or  repudiation,  it  will  be 
acting  as  a  sovereign  government,  not  as  an 
insurance  company.  All  that  an  insurance 
company  could  do.  if  forced  Into  a  similar 
poeltlon.  would  be  to  file  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 


D-Day  1944— D-Day  1949 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1949 
Mr.SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  an  interesting  editorial  from 
the  pen  of  Pete  Wehmeler,  editor  of  the 
Gosport,  a  very  fine  service  publication 
from  the  United  States  naval  air  station 
at  Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  editorial  first  appeared  in  the 
Gosport,  and  subsequently  was  published 
in  a  number  of  other  papers. 

D-Dat  1844— D-DaT  1949 
(NoTi. — The  following  was  contributed  by 
B.  S.  Wehmeler,  of  the  Public  Information 
Office,  Naval  Air  Station,  for  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  D-day  In  Normandy.  It  include* 
hto  novel  editorial  written  shortly  before  the 
actual  storming  of  the  beachheads  In 
France.) 

Five  years  ago  today.  June  6, 1944.  the  AUlea 
hit  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  Invading  conti- 
nental Europe.  D-day  1944  was  an  impor- 
tant event  In  the  Allied  schedule  for  winning 
World  War  n.  D-day  1949  to  even  more  im- 
portant to  us  in  winning  a  permanent  and 
lasting  peace  and  the  prevention  of  future 
wars. 

Two  days  before  D-day  in  1944  thto  writer 
wrote  a  143-word  editorial,  which  was  novel, 
yet  so  difficult,  it  took  10  hotirs  to  write  It. 
The  editorial  was  publtohed  in  the  Ooeport, 
Pensacola  Journal,  and  several  others  newa- 
papers  throughout  the  country.    It  read: 

O-DAT 

"Deliverance  day.  doomsday,  deciding  des- 
tiny. 

"Deceltftil.  dangerous,  devUtoh  demagogue* 
deny,  discard,  disclaim  Deity— dtolntegrate, 
die,  decompose — damnation. 

"Domineering,  despised,  dtotrtuting.  dto- 
gustingly  debased  Duce  depraves  decency- 
deluded  denizens. 

•Dtotlngutohed,  dashing,  diligent,  dartng. 
dutiful  disciples,  decipher,  declare,  damand, 
dearly  defend  democracy. 

"Despicable,  dewrrlbabl*.  daatardly  de«la 
dictate  deprivation,  dlsastar,  disgrace.  De- 
fiant defense  demonstrates  desirable  dlsd- 

pHHfrtan  distinction. 


"Direct  deliberate  drive,  dogged  determi- 
nation, definite  devotion,  dedication  detds 
destructive  damage,  dtomal  death,  depreda- 
tion, disaster.  desolation,  destitution. 
Dangerous  daggers  decapitate  distressed  dto- 
appearing  devlto.  Devastating  death-dealing 
dynamite  deafens,  dejected,  demoralized, 
dank,  damp,  dingy,  dirty  dens.  Dreadful 
dreadnaughts,  dynamically  destroy  desperate, 
disarranged  decaying  derelict* — drowning 
dumb  double-dealing   dragons. 

"Dynamic  democrats  detlirone  degenerate 
deceiving  devils — diminish  domain — dtoarm 
defrauding  disillusioned  dupe — denoxinca 
doom,  deem  demise — drum  dirge. 

"Don't  delay  depositing  dough,  dtoplaylng 
desired  denunciation,  doing  destruction,  de- 
moltohing  discontented  deceptive  damn  de- 
mons. 

"Dawn,  departure,  dignity,  devotion,  dwells 
during  democracy." 

Although  the  above  was  written  before 
the  actual  invasion.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
fairly  accurate  forecast  of  evenU  to  come. 
Much  of  the  forecast  holds  true  even  today. 
D-day  1949  demands  determination  and 
dectoion — not  diddling  and  daydreaming. 
Determination  to  intelligently  plan,  work— 
and  pray — for  a  lasting  peace.  A  determina- 
tion to  work  as  hard  to  keep  the  peace  aa 
we  did  to  win  the  war. 

Dectoion  to  pay  the  price  of  peace.  True, 
even  the  price  of  peace  to  expensive  but  It 
to  cheap  insurance  in  comparison  to  the  coet 
of  war.  Maintaining  a  strong  military  na- 
tion cosU  money;  losing  a  war  to  an  aggressor 
nation  due  to  \uipreparedness  to  more 
expensive. 

We  can  all  share  in  the  building  and 
strengthening  of  our  Nation  and  Insuring  a 
|>eaceful  future  by  participating  in  tha 
present  bond  opportunity  drive  and  Invest- 
ing in  United  States  savings  bonds. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  PICKEH 

or  Tsxaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  V»S 
Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  a  carefully  thought-out  statement 
of  principles  on  the  tidelands  questioa. 
The  author.  Blr.  M.  H.  Stougaard.  of 
Huntsville.  Tex.,  evidences  by  the  article 
his  careful  study  of  an  issue  that  ought 
not  to  be  in  controversy  and  his  broad 
conception  of  good  principles  of  govern- 
ment. While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  author's  personal  expres.sions  In 
every  respect,  certainly  the  facts  stated 
cannot  be  successfully  controverted. 
Tbe  article  merits  careful  reading  and 
coDsideratior  by  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  follows: 
XAXLT-OAT  wvrtruM  cotntTB  FAvoasB  arana 

IH  ALL  rmcLAifBa  uaciaioaM    the  Trrt.i  or 

THE  TWXAM  TtDCLAirOa  BdtOWBi  TO  TKXAS  AMS 

la  urMaFtrraaLT  clemm 

(By  M.  H.  Btougaard) 

Whereas  a  good  many  citizens  are  not 
posted  upon  the  facta  regarding  the  title  of 
the  Texas  tidelands.  and  the  important  ques- 
tions involved.  I  have  spent  oonaldarable  time 
In  order  to  get  the  gtot  of  tba  facu  which 
clearly  Ulustrate  the  case. 

I  am  indebted  mostly  to  Ur.  Baacoai  Ollea, 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OfBce.  for 
evidence  there  represented  and  will  endaavor 
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to  ttate  thew  facts  m  briefly  m  poMible.  eon- 
sldertnsr  th«  W9«ith  o<  Infomuitkxi  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  aubtect. 

Plrst.  we  must  conskter  thla— that  th« 
eaae  of  the  Texas  tkleland  now  befnre  tb* 
Untted  State*  Supreme  Court,  which  case  was 
Instituted  by  United  SUtes  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark.  Is  but  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  rulings  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  Court 
In  th*  California  tidelands  rase,  and  It  may 
be  well  to  menttOD  that  tf  the  P^fde^al  Oor- 
emment.  In  jplte  of  evidence  presented  can 
claim  the  Texas  tldeland  and  all  other  States' 
tidelands.  then  we  may  as  well  be  prepared 
for  other  claims  upon  otber  mlnerHl  re- 
soarces.  manufacturing  plants,  and  so  forth — 
yea.  Indeed  our  rerr  homes. 

Our  farms  and  Industries  are  at  stake  and 
etatea'  rlchU  may  be  only  a  relic  of  the  past 

"nm  dscMon  ot  Um  ^jpr«me  Court  in  the 
Cahfornta  tidelaadi  case  may  well  be  classed 
as  a  most  unique  tfadiiton.  Heretofore,  every 
decistoo  in  regard  to  the  State's  ownership 
of  tidelands  has  been  upholdlnf  the  State's 
ownership.  Fifty -two  6uprem».>  Court  deci- 
sions nave  favored  the  States  In  tltfa  Battsr. 
Two  hundred  f.!rty-f -ur  Federal  eoarlB  rul- 
ings have  docs  likewise.  49  United  SUtea 
Attorney  Generals,  unlike  Attorney  General 
CUrk  <a  Texan),  have  rettirned  opinions  In 
favor  of  the  States  and  ao  have  31  Depart- 
mrat  of  Interior  rvlti^a. 

CotUd  It  be  po*5ib!e  that  the  membership 
of  thea*  past  Supreme  Couru  have  all  been 
errooeous  In  their  opinions  and  Inferior  In 
the  knowledge  of  fuiulamontal  laws  to  ths 
members  of  the  present  court?  Cbuld  It  be 
possible  that  the  honorable  jQdses  compoalng 
the  present  Court  are  ao  moefe  Mor*  aitperlcr 
m  Intelligence  and  so  miKh  better  posted 
upon  operation  of  fundamental  laws,  the 
OoBstttutlon  of  State's  rights,  than  all  the 
others  cf  the  long  procession  of  highly 
learned  and  respected  Judges  of  the  past? 

Could  It  be  poMBlble  that  the  honorable 
Attorney  General  Clark  Is  such  an  Intelli- 
gent giant  in  the  knowledge  at  law  that  his 
opinion  overshadows  the  opinions  of  his  49 
predeceaaon  who  ruled  dlflerenUy  than  he 
did? 

There  have  been  rumors  about  political 
expedience,  etc.  I  do  not  know.  1  shall  not 
attempt  to  answer  that  queatkm  nor  the 
question  of  the  Inferior  or  superior  qualities 
of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  Judges  In  the  past  or 
at  the  present,  "niat  1  ahaU  leave  to  the 
readers  and  the  citizens  to  anslVCT. 

I  only  wonder.  So,  I  asked  above— could 
tt  be  possible? 

In  the  case  of  Credy  ».  Virginia  (94  U.  a 
391  (1876)),  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Walte  said : 

"The  principle  has  long  been  settled  in 
this  court  that  each  State  owns  the  beds  of 
all   Udewaters  within   its  jurisdiction  " 

Next,  let  us  examine  the  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  JTartia  ▼  ITad- 
tf«i  (16  i>etcrsse7.  410  (IMS)): 

"When  the  revolution  takca  place,  the  peo- 
ple of  each  Sute  beoome  thsmsalvea  sor- 
erclftn;  and  in  that  charactar.  bold  the  ab- 
solute right  to  all  their  navigable  waters  and 
the  soil  tmder  them  for  their  own  common 
use.  subject  only  to  the  rights  since  sur- 
rendered by  the  Constitution  to  the  general 
government." 

Quite  dear,  is  it  not?  And  I  defy  any- 
one, or  say  lawyer  indudiiig  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  United  State*  At- 
torney General  Clark  to  show  me  anywhere 
where  the  Constitution  gives  the  Federal 
Government  any  rlghu  of  ownership  over 
the  States'  properties  or  lands. 

But   let   us  cite  another   decision   of  the 
Supreme    Court    In    the    case   of    Shirley   t 
BoiLUf  (182  U.  8.  1  (1894)). 

"Upon  the  American  Bcvolutlon.  all  the 
llghu  cf  the  crown  aiul  of  parliament  were 
Vected  in  the  several  States. 

The  Federal  Government  as  Orst  Instituted 
was  merely  an  agent  of  oil  the  SUtes.  the 
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:  ■>verelgnty    o*   ead  i 
to  its  lands  remame^ 

The    Federal    Go' 
right  to  the  tldelan 
alao  of  otber  States 
have  to  the  money 
Time  and  again, 
ruled  that  the  samii 
of  submerged  lands 
States  were  vested 
quently  admitted 

Let  us  scrutinise 
preme  Court  in  the 
(11  L    Kd.  565  (1843 
'■B>-  the  preceding 
have  arrived  at 
First,  the  shores  of 
soils  under  them. 
Constitution  to  the 
reserved  to  the 

"Second,   the   new 
rights,    sovereignty, 
this  subject  as  the 
A   later   Court   ru 
Land  Assocuitton  ( 
liar  to  the  atxtve: 
"It   Is  a  sef.led 
that  absolute  propt 
sovereignty  over   th; 
waters  In  the  origiral 
to  the  several  State^. 

Let   us  read   the 
the   United  States 
regard  to  a  claim 
Een  in  1853: 

"The  matter  ai 
a  distinct  subject  cf 
of  the  Union.' 

"According  to  thcJe 
unappropriated  Landf 
were  to  be  retained 
payment  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas, 
lands,  after  dlscharg 
bUlties  was  to  be  d 
might  direct,  but  In 
of  Texas    and    her 
charge  upon  the 
States  of  America." 

When    the    questl<in 
came  before  the  Unitfcd 
the  main  objections 
was    the   asstmiptlcr 
Texa*  would  have 
main  to  the  Union 
ment  of  this  debt, 
this.     And  instead.  11 
retain  all   her  publi< 
payment  for  her  deM . 
In  spite  of  the  abo\  e 
that  the  Federal  Gov4  r 
tertain  any  idea  of  a 
of  her  undisputed  r: 
tidelands. 

Below  is  a  brief 
Charles  H.  Raymon 
torney  general  of 

"I  had  a  parting 
President  CTyier)  ant 
•     •     •     They 
shotild  be  wanting  on 
tive    toward    insurln ; 
rlghU.  after  she  shal 
her  of  the  Union." 
Thus   Texas  was 
United  States  and 
Shall  it  be  said  by 
trust    of    Texas    was 
United  States?     And 
ney  Oaneral  Tom  c: 
would  be  Instrumenu  I 
trust? 

The  following  ia 
Rxcoas  of  the  Thirty 
sioo: 

"Texas  was  admlttcil 
specified    boundaries, 
rlghU  of  United  Stata  i 
of  botindary  which 
countries." 

According  to  this, 
boundary   with  any 


State    and    ownership 

with  the  SUtea." 

mment    has    no    more 

I  not  only  of  Texas  but 

fiian  you,  my  dear  reader, 

in  my  pocJiets. 

the  Supreme  Court  has 

rights  and  ownerships 

<*nJoyed  by  the  original 

in   other  States   rubse- 

the  Union. 
the  decision  of  the  8u- 
of  FoUord  V.  Hogan 


covirse  of  reasoning  we 

general  conclusions: 

t^avlgable  waters,  and  the 

not  granted  by  the 

United  States,  but  were 

respectively; 

Ststes   have   the   same 

and    Jurisdiction    over 

original  States." 

Ing:    Knight    v.    United 

U.  S.  161).  were  slm- 
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of  law  m  this  court 
in  and  dominion  and 
soils  under   the   tide- 
States  were  reserved 


sui  rendered 


pinion   of   Mr.  Upham, 

(tlaim   Commiisioner.    In 

njade  by  an  English  clti- 

In^lebtedncBS  of  Texas  was 

argument  by  the  terms 

terms,  the  vacant  and 

in  the  limits  of  Texas 

her.  and  tpplled  to  the 

and  liabilities  of  the 

md  the  residue  of  the 

ng  these  debts  and  lia- 

sposed  of  as  the  State 

lo  erent  were  the  debts 

labilities    to    become    a 

Government  of  the  United 

of    annexation    first 

States  Senate,  one  of 

against  annexing  Texas 

of    her    public    debts, 

her  public  do- 

jx  return  for  the  pay- 

ivx  the  Union  refused 

was  agreed  that  Texas 

lands  to  be  used  for 

facts,  it  seems  strange 

nment  would  even  eu- 

move  to  deprive  Texas 

i^htful  ownership  to  her 

quotation  of  a  letter  from 
to  Sbenezer  Allen,  at- 
dated  May  19.  1844: 
li^ervlew  today  with  the 
the  Secretary  of  State, 
fd    me    that    nothing 
the  part  of  the  Execu- 
te   Texas    her    Just 
have  become  a  mem- 

efccouraged  to  Join   the 

fln«  lly  did  so  in  good  fadth. 

f ut  ure  historians  that  the 

)etrayed    by    the   great 

u-onically  that  Attor- 

!^k.   himself    a   Texan. 

m  the  betrayal  of  hi* 

frbrn  the  Cokcrcbsional 
:  Lrst  Congress,  first  ses- 

into  the  Union  with 

subject    only    to    the 

to  settle  all  questions 

arise  with  foreign 


may 


( luestlons  of  the  Texaa 
1  orelgn  country   might 


have  been  settled  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  as  the  treaty  with  Mexico  re- 
moved this  pcsslblUty  of  settlement,  the 
power  of  the  United  State*  was  ended,  and 
Texaa  retained  undisputably  her  rights  to  all 
her  borders. 

Below  Is  a  letter  frc»n  President  Tyler, 
written  the  day  before  he  died,  to  Andrew 
J.  Donelson.  charge  de  alSaires  in  Texas: 

"By  whatever  name  the  agents  conducting 
the  negotiations  may  be  known,  and  whether 
f'ey  be  called  commissioners,  ministers,  or 
by  any  other  title  the  compact  agreed  on  by 
them  in  behalf  of  their  governments  would 
be  a  treaty,  whether  so-called  or  designated 
by  some  other  name. 

"The  very  meaning  of  a  treaty  is  a  com- 
pact between  independent  states  founded  on 
negotiations." 

The  above  should  remove  all  doubt  that 
the  annexation  agreement  was  not  looked 
upon  as  a  solemn  obligation  and  treaty  and 
If  you  will  consult  yotir  dictionary  you  will 
observe  that  a  treaty  Is  an  agreement  between 
two  sovereign  nations. 

Shall  It  be  said  by  historians  in  the  future 
that  the  great  United  States  tore  this  treaty 
up  like  another  scrap  of  paper? 

To  follow  this  up,  let  us  quote  a  letter  from 
President  Polk  to  Commissioner  E>onelson: 
"^e  desire  most  anxiously  that  she  (Texas) 
wUl  accept  the  offer  as  made  to  her.  and  if 
she  does,  she  may  rely  upon  our  magnanim- 
ity and  sense  of  Jtistice  toward  her.  We  will 
act  In  a  way  that  frill  satisfy  her." 

After  this.  Polk  also  advised  Sam  Houston 
on  June  6.  1845,  that  Texas  need  have  no 
apprehension  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas  because  the  United 
States  wotiid  not  allow  the  boundaries  of 
Texas  to  be  violated  or  sacrificed.  On  June 
15.  1846,  Polk  wrote  another  letter  to  Donel- 
son; 

"Of  course,  I  would  maintain  the  Texaa 
title  to  the  extent  which  she  claims  It  to  be." 
What  would  Polk.  Sam  Houston  and  the 
great  historic  personaliue*  say  if  they  could 
observe  the  way  the  Federal  Government  re- 
gards the  above  sacred  obligations  at  the 
present  day? 

If  they  but  could  know  It,  they  would  turn 
In  Indignation  In  their  graves. 

Let  us  quote  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  by  whom  the  resolution  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  made  and  passed 
March  1.  1845; 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled:  That  Congress  doth 
consent  that  the  territory  properly  included 
within  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  may  be  erected  Into  a  new 
State  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas  with  a 
republic  form  of  government  adopted  by  the 
people  of  said  republic,  by  the  deputies  In 
convention  assembled  with  the  consent  of 
the  existent  government,  in  order  that  the 
same  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Union. 

"2.  And  be  it  further  resolved:  That  the 
foregoing  consent  of  Congress  Is  given  upon 
the  following  conditions,  to  wit:  •  •  • 
Said  State  when  admitted  into  the  Union 
after  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  public 
edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and 
harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards,  docks,  maga- 
***i*".  *^-.  and  all  other  means  pertaining  to 
the  public  defense  •  •  •  shall  retain  all 
her  public  funds,  debts,  taxes  and  dues  of 
every  kind,  which  may  belong  to  or  be  due 
and  owing  to  said  RepubUc  of  Texaa  and  shall 
also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated 
lands  lying  within  Its  limits  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  debts  and  liabilities  of  said 
Republic  of  Texaa." 

Then  follows  the  statement  that  after  the 
debt  Is  paid  the  residue  of  the  lands  may  be 
used  as  the  state  may  direct,  etc.  The  United 
States  later  plainly  showed  that  she  was 
ready  to  honor  this  treaty  by  paying  Texas 
•10.(X)0,000  as  settlement  in  her  border  dis- 
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pute   of   the   lands   on   the   border   of   New 
Mexico. 

I  could  go  on  quoting  pages  of  evidence 
as  conclusive  as  the  evidence  heretofore  men- 
tioned but  have  not  the  space,  nor  shotild 
It  be  necessary. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  quote  the  dis- 
sent by  Justice  Frankfurter  in  the  California 
Tidelands  case; 

"To  speak  of  'dominion'  carries  precisely 
those  overtones  In  the  law  which  relate  to 
property  and  not  to  political  authority. 
Dominion,  from  the  Roman  concept,  do- 
minion, was  concerned  with  property  and 
ownership  as  against  Imperium  which  re- 
lated to  political  sovereignty. 

"One  may  choose  to  say.  for  example,  that 
the  United  States  has  'national  dominium' 
over  navigable  streams.  But  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  over  these  streams  and 
its  continued  exercise,  do  not  change  the 
Imperiiun  of  the  United  States  into  a  dom- 
inium over  the  lands  below  the  waters. 

"Of  course,  the  United  States  has  'para- 
mount rights'  In  the  sea  belt  of  California. 
The  rights  that  are  Implied  by  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
the  power  of  condemnation,  treaty  power, 
war  power.  We  have  not  before  ua  the 
validity  of  the  exercise  of  these  paramount 
rights.  Rights  of  ownership  are  here  as- 
serted, and  rights  of  ownership  are  some- 
thing else.  Ownership  implies  acquisition 
In  the  various  ways  in  which  land  is  ac- 
quired. Conquest,  by  discovery  and  claim, 
by  cession,  by  prescription,  by  ptirchase,  by 
condemnation." 

"When  and  how  did  the  United  States  ac- 
quire this  land?" 

All  the  rights  the  Federal  Government  has 
over  the  tidelands  Is  regulatory  rights.  The 
Federal  Government  can  produce  no  actual, 
valid  claims  to  ownership  and  this  state- 
ment I  defy  any  Impartial  Judge,  Jury  or 
attorney  to  disprove. 

The  loss  to  Texas  of  her  tidelands  would 
not  only  rob  the  Texas  school  children  of 
billions  of  dollars  In  the  future,  but  It  would 
result  In  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  already 
collected  by  the  Texas  General  Land  Office. 

The  Federal  administration  has  offered  a 
bill  of  so-called  compromise,  which,  if  passed, 
would  give  back  to  the  States  37  lj  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

But  why  should  we  compromise  when  the 
title  to  our  tidelands  Is  undisputably  clear? 
This  streak  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  reminds  me  of  the  hold- 
up man  that  robbed  a  citizen  of  his  wallet, 
watch  and  other  valuable  and  gave  him  back 
a  nickel  for  carfare  home. 

Why  is  the  Federal  Government  so  per- 
sistent In  presenting  claims  to  ownership  erf 
the  tidelands  at  present  under  pretense  of 
needs  for  national  defense,  when  during 
more  than  a  centtiry  and  a  half  it  never  even 
thought  of  disputing  the  States'  right  to 
ownership? 

The  Constitution  provides  control  for  tha 
Federal  Government,  in  case  of  emergency 
or  war.  Why  Is  any  more  control  needed? 
But  the  Constitution  never  provided  for 
Federal  ownership. 

The  whole  story  can  be  told  In  a  few 
lines;  Until  Jae  past  few  years,  no  one 
thought  of  the  wealth  buried  under  the  tide- 
lands  and  so  long  as  no  one  knew,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  very  well  content  In 
letting  the  States  hold  the  title  of  owner- 
ship. What  the  Federal  Government  really 
wants  is  the  millions  and  billions  of  rev- 
enue that  may  be  derived  from  the  tide- 
lands,  not  to  be  used  for  defense  but  in  order 
to  further  present  and  future  bureaucratic 
schemes.  Even  the  politicians  in  favor  of 
centralization  of  government  realize  that 
there  Is  a  limit  on  revenue  from  taxes;  oth- 
erwise, they  kill  the  goose  that  lays  tha 
golden  eggs.  So,  some  other  way  to  raise 
revenues  must  be  found,  a  way  less  painful 
to  the  voters.  The  tidelands  offers  that  way, 
that  source  of  revenue. 


It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  tide- 
land  fight  Is  a  fight  by  and  for  the  large  oil 
corporations. 

While  the  oU  corporations.  I  believe,  would 
rather  deal  with  the  States  avoiding  bureau- 
cratic red  tape  and  inefficiency,  it  matters 
not  a  great  deal  for  the  oil  industry  directly, 
as  they  will  have  to  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment about  the  same  royalties  as  they 
pay  the  States.  But  Indirectly,  the  oil  in- 
dustry may  be  affected  as  well  as  any  other 
indtistry  In  the  Nation. 

If  the  Federal  Government  can  take  away 
title  from  the  States  to  submerged  oil  lands, 
what  will  prevent  it  in  the  futvire  from  put- 
ting in  claims  on  and  to  all  the  Industries, 
or  to  your  farms,  your  homes,  your  busi- 
nesses, your  little  peanut  stand;  yes,  even 
your  own  Individually  treasured  freedom  of 
the  past? 

Wake  up,  America.  The  time  is  long  past 
due  to  awake.  Unless  you  do  you  may  walte 
some  day  to  find  yourself  enslaved,  under  a 
socialized,  totalitarian  regime.  State  and  in- 
divid'Jal  rights  have  been  the  foundation  of 
American  expansion,  civllizatlun,  and  growth. 
Centralization  of  Government  is  dangerous. 
It  leads  to  the  road  of  totalitarianism,  dicta- 
torship, and  tyranny,  and  liberty  will  cease  to 
exist. 

I  have  heard  argimaents  iJbat  the  Texas 
school  children  have  to  divide  with  the  oil 
Industry  and  only  receive  11  for  every  seven 
the  oil  companies  get.  If  this  is  true,  would 
It  not  be  better  than  to  divide  up  with  a 
bunch  of  Federal  bureaucrats  to  the  tune  of 
62  '-J  cents  on  the  dollar  they  got  from  the  oil 
Indiostry  for  the  Federal  Treasiuy  and  only 
371/2  cents  for  the  Texaa  schools. 

And  as  for  the  $7  to  the  one  for  the  schools, 
have  you  ever  stopp>ed  to  think  where  that  87 
went? 

First,  to  promote  new  wells,  to  bring  in- 
creased wealth;  next,  to  equipment  which 
made  possible  for  other  businesses  and  man- 
ufacturers to  employ  labor  at  fair  wages. 
And  also  in  salaries  for  the  millions  of  well- 
paid  employees  of  the  oil  Indiostry  smd  Its 
by-products.  These  millions  again  go  back 
into  trade  channels  and  their  employees  and 
suppliers  and  producers,  thus  creating  more 
wealth,  more  employment,  more  prosperity. 

The  writer  holds  no  oil  stock.  Is  not  em- 
ployed by  any  oil  corporation,  nor  am  I  obli- 
gated to  anyone  connected  with  the  oil 
Indtjstry. 

But  let  us  be  fair.  I  believe  that  I  could 
conclusively  state  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  oil  industry,  the  prosperity  of  Texas  and 
the  prosperity  and  enormous  expansion  of 
the  city  of  Houston  might  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

So.  let  all  loyal  Texans  Join  In  thla.  our 
common  battle  to  retain  our  Texas  tidelands. 
It  Is  a  cause  In  which  we  all  can  take  part.  It 
Is  a  fight  for  the  future  of  the  children  of 
Texas — your  children. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  Daris  Lod|[e  Before 
National  Convention  of  Yonng  Repub- 
licans at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Monday,  June  27,  1949 
KEATING.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
keynote  address  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Lodge,  of  Connecticut,  de- 
livered at  the  national  convention  of 


Young  Republicans   held  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  on  Thursday.  June  23,  1949. 

This  trenchant  analysis  of  the  issues 
which  confront  our  country  and  the 
course  which  the  Republican  Party 
should  pursue  in  meeting  them  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  penetrating  student  of 
government.  It  deserves  thoughtful 
reading  by  those  who  disagree,  as  well 
as  those  who  agree.  It  is  the  forward- 
looking  product  of  one  who  obviously 
places  the  welfare  of  his  country  first. 
Along  this  path,  he  contends,  lies  the 
future  glory  of  his  party. 

Representative  Lodges  address  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Republicans:  This  is 
a  great  occasion.  It  augurs  weU  for  the  future 
of  our  paKty  and  for  the  Nation.  I  welcome 
the  privilege  of  meeting  with  you  in  Salt 
Lake  City  to  celebrate  real  Republican  prm- 
ciples  and  to  plan  truly  Republican  policies. 

The  Young  Republicans  did  splendid  work 
during  the  1948  campaign.  I  believe  that 
the  Republican  Party  must  adopt  much  of 
the  thinking  of  the  Young  Republicans  If 
we  are  to  achieve  victory  in  1950  and  1953. 
Political  parties  should  not  be  exclusive 
clubs.  The  Republican  Party  needs  the  in- 
creased participation  of  Young  Republicans. 
In  order  to  translate  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people  into  effective 
pMjlitical  action,  the  Republican  Party  must 
become  impregnated  with  young  ideas. 

I  believe  that  the  Republican  Party  must. 
In  its  platform  and  in  its  actions,  refiect  the 
fundamental  divisions  of  thought  among 
the  American  people.  I  believe  that  our 
party  must  not  be  an  obstructionist  party. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  merely  to  carp,  to 
criticize,  and  to  condenui.  We  must  above 
all  conserve,  construct,  and  create.  I  believe 
that  our  party  must  not  be  a  me-too  party: 
not  foUow  and  Imitate  whUe  others  lead  and 
create.  I  believe  that  we  must  not  be  horse- 
and-buggy  die-hards;  we  must  get  the  moss 
off  our  backs  in  order  to  get  the  country  on 
its  feet.  I  believe  that  we  must  be  affirma- 
tive. I  believe  that  we  must  confront  the 
people  of  this  country  with  constructive 
feasible  alternatives.  The  American  people 
want  a  choice.  I  believe  that  if  the  Re- 
publican Party  acts  In  the  tradition  of  Lin- 
coln the  people  wUl  choose  Lincoln's  party. 

You  who  are  taking  such  a  significant  part 
In  your  party's  work  realize  that  we  are  liv- 
ing through  perilous  and  difficult  times  in 
which  the  victory  which  we  won  at  such 
tragic  sacrifice  in  human  life  and  such  a  vast 
expenditure  of  national  treasure  seems  to 
be  slipping  from  our  grasp. 

Few  of  you  can  recall  the  time  when  otir 
Government  was  not  a  sprawling  overlapping 
bureaucracy  sapping  the  economic  strength 
of  our  Republic  by  schemes  concocted  for 
the  increased  power  of  the  bureaucrats  rather 
than  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  And  yet 
most  of  you  have  luiderstood  well,  better,  I 
venture  to  say,  than  many  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  our  party,  that  the  true  function  of 
the  Republican  Party  is  to  maintain  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

That  freedom  is  threatened.  There  are 
sinister  forces  at  work  attempting  to  substi- 
tute government  by  decree  for  government 
by  disctission.  But  the  presence  of  these 
forces  seems  to  me  merely  to  underscore  the 
essential  challenge  and  to  define  with  dra- 
matic clarity  the  true  mission  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

It  is  true  that  communism  is  on  the  march. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  administration 
has  faUed  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Com- 
munist menace  in  many  of  Its  foreign  and 
domestic  aspects.  It  is  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  characterized  spy  trials  and  Investi- 
gations undertaken  to  protect  America 
against  Communist  infiltration  as  red  her- 
rings. headUne  hunting,  and  hysteria.  It 
is  true   that   the  Democrat  Party  has  lost 
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eonfidrnce  in  the  Amerteaa  paople.  But  that 
U  no  reaaoD  why  the  Amcrtcan  people,  and 
particularly  the  young  Americans,  shoxild 
lose  confidence  In  themselTes.  That  Is  the 
▼ery  reason  why  we  should  persevere.  The 
Republican  Party,  Infused  with  vital,  tnstir- 
gent.  in'Ogr— iTe  elements  and  transfused 
with  (reah  young  blood,  can  meet  the  dread 
menace  of  communism  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  an  unprecedented  challenge; 
tt  Is  a  challenge  worthy  of  our  mettle. 

I  say  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  that.  In  spite  of  our 
present  dilBcultles  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
this  l»  a  good  time  to  be  alive:  this  is  a  good 
time  to  be  a  Republican;  this  is  a  good  time 
to  be  an  American. 

The  responsibilities  which  are  Inseparable 
from  freedom  rest  in  large  part  upon  the  Re- 
publican Party.  We  can  be  Inspired  by  the 
sure  knowledge  that  our  opportunities  for 
useful  ser.ice.  for  dynamic  leadership,  are 
equal  to  these  responsibilities. 

Let  us  recognize  first  that  the  two-party 
system  is  probably  the  most  Important  sin- 
gle factor  In  the  pH-esemttion  of  American 
freedom.  The  Republican  Party  is  the  only 
political  instrument  standing  between  the 
American  people  and  one-party  government. 
Our  two-party  system  is  in  danger.  It  is 
In  danger  because  there  were  some  45.000.000 
paopic  who  failed  to  exercise  their  franchise 
in  the  last  election.  It  is  In  danger  also 
because  we  have  a  growing  number  of  in- 
dependent voters  in  America.  The  increas- 
IBC  independence  of  the  American  voter  is  in 
large  part  the  fault  of  the  parties  themselves. 
But  it  is  also  due.  It  seems  to  me.  to  the 
fact  that  many  people  do  not  associate  them- 
selves with  the  political  life  of  the  Nation. 
As  the  virus  bureaucoccus  has  Infected  our 
political  structure,  as  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Oovemment  has  grown,  it  has  become 
Increasingly  dllDcult  for  the  people  to  un- 
derstand how  their  Oovemment  operates. 
Failure  to  understand  causes  lack  of  Interest 
and  lack  of  Interest  eventually  results  In 
loss  of  control.  That  Is  why  we  have  a  mi- 
nority government  in  Washington. 

Yet  the  independent  voter  depends  upon 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  two-party 
system  All  that  America  can  hope  to  be 
depends  upon  the  salvation  of  the  two-party 
principle  That  salvation  can  come  only 
through  a  resurgent,  virile  and  victorious 
Republican  Party. 

The  Republican  Party,  the  party  of  Lin- 
coln, was  founded  to  f^ht  Intolerance  and 
slavery  The  greatest  American  of  us  all  was 
its  greatest  statesman  and  is  still  Its  prime 
inspiration.  Abraham  Lincoln  believed  fer- 
vently in  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  man. 
In  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  God,  In  the  freedom  not  merely  of 
workers  or  farmers  or  managers,  but  in  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual.  He  believed  that 
the  individual  is  the  complex  heart  of 
society. 

In  thslr  effort  to  label  the  Republican  Par- 
ty as  the  party  of  special  InteresU  the  Dem- 
ocrat Party  has  called  attention  to  lu  own 
failure,  during  its  long  years  of  power,  to 
deal  with  tba  very  conditions  against  which 
it  has  raised  such  an  outcry  during  poltucal 
oampalcna.  If  one  could  bellevs  Democrat 
oratory.  th«  Democrat  Party  would  be  the 
me-too  party.  ActuaUy,  however,  the  Demo- 
crat Party  by  Its  actions  has  attempted 
to  destroy  our  free  competitive  system  and 
under  a  deceptive  welter  of  weasel  words 
has  surrendered  to  the  minority  praasurea  of 
the  moment 

The  Republican  Party  must  be  unalterably 
oppoaed  to  special  privilege.  We  believe  that 
it  is  the  fuiictlon  of  government  to  safeguard 
minority  Interesu  while  protecting  the  ma- 
jority from  minority  control. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Republican 
PvXy  was  founded  are  the  principles  on  which 
It  has  always  acted  in  iu  moments  of  great- 
ness. Under  Lincoln  it  saved  the  Union  and 
gave  a  new  birth  of  freedom  to  an  enslaved 
people.     Under  the  rallying  cry  of  freedom 
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it  made  the  Nation  a  kindly  refuge  for  the 
bunted  peoples  of  mi  ny  foreign  lands.  Under 
Theodore  Roosevelt  1 1  curbed  the  excesses  of 
powerful  men  who  threatened  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  peopl^  Under  its  great  chief 
justices  it  evolved  a  |  system  of  law  designed 
to  safeguard  those  Ireedums.  Actually,  the 
Republican  Party,  bslng  the  party  of  free- 
dom, has  been  and  in  today  the  party  of  the 
people. 

It  is  not  an  easy  fli  ht.  The  individual,  be- 
ing without  spokesman,  often  seems  at  a 
loss  in  the  face  of  1  he  howling  propaganda 
enthuelastlcally  hur  ed  by  the  proprietors 
of  vested  Interest.  We  Republicans  must 
penetrate  through  tlie  web  of  vested  Interest 
to  the  freedom  of  tt  s  individual. 

In  order  to  achieve  rlctory  we  must  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Compromise  between  men  is  essential 
to  successful  politlia  but  compromlss  of 
principle  is  fatal. 

But  It  should  be  tojrne  In  mind  that  these 
principles,  on  which  America  grew  to  her 
present  predomlnani  :e  among  nations,  are 
not  fixed  formulae  or  reverting  to  an  Ir- 
retrievable past  bu  are  rather  fellcltotis 
flexlbillttes  for  pro  jelling  America  to  a 
brighter  future.  ITi  •  genius  of  our  system 
in  a  sense  is  that  we  are  In  a  perpetual  state 
of  evolution.  The  Republican  Party  does 
not  stand  for  an  apat  letic  stand-pat  philoso- 
phy. It  believes  in  ( ovemment  by  the  peo- 
ple precisely  becausi  this  form  of  govern- 
ment is  not  static,  b  cause  it  contains  with- 
in itself  the  seeds  cf  Its  growth.  It  gives 
free  rein  to  the  largely  unpredictable  proc- 
esses of  social  deveic  pment.  It  releases  the 
spontaneous  forces  li   our  free  society. 

Our  choice  then  1 1  not  between  a  moss- 
back   philosophy   an<    me-tooism.     Between 
these  extremes  there  is  a  field  in  which  the 
Government  should  net  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of   all.     We   ne(Kl  the   Government   to 
create  conditions  favDrable  to  the  continued 
use  of  private  capital   the  encouragement  of 
individual   enterprise    and  the   preservation 
of  freedom:  freedom  for  producers  and  con- 
sumers,  for   employers    and   employees,   for 
owners  and  workers.    We  need  It  to  correct 
abuses,  to  protect  th«  weak.     In  a  nation  of 
our  tndtistrlal  power,  abject  poverty  and  ex- 
treme hardship  can  md  must  be  prevented. 
Because  the  Goven  ment  must  be  the  ser- 
vant of  the  people  ii  mu^t  also  be  strong 
enough  and  wise  emmgh  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  the  problem!   of  the  day.    While  we 
provide  Incentives  fcr  the  creation  of  new 
wealth,  we  must  also  Intercede  in  behalf  of 
those  for  whom  life    s  particularly  difficult. 
While,  In  order  to  ral  Be  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  buttress  our   >nonomy  we  should  re- 
duce  the   national   tebt.   effect   large   scale 
economies    In    Government    and    return    to 
sound  fiscal  policies,  «  e  must  also  assist  those 
who  have  no  more  t  lan  a  substandard  on 
which  to  eke  out  a  meager  existence.     But 
although  the  health    )f  our  Nation  and  the 
education   of   its  citt*ns,   old-age   pensions 
and  social  security,  m  nimum  wages  and  un- 
employment comcensstion,  large-scsle  pro- 
duction and  full  enipi  jymeut,  rural  electrifi- 
cation and  flood  con  rol,  adequate  housing 
and  soil  conservattoo   are  all  desirable  ob- 
jectives and  all  involve  the  people's  welfare, 
we  should  burn  into  otir  brains  the  incon- 
trovertible truth  that  the  ultimate,  the  essen- 
tial welfare  of  the  An;erlcan  people  depends 
upon  the  coutlnuatloi  and  increase  of  the 
vital  opportunities  In  >erent  in  our  free  so- 
ciety.   Aid  to  the  nee<  ly,  to  the  unfortunate 
in  our  society,  Is  right  and  Just  and  feasible. 
But    if   every    family     eceive    housing,    food, 
clothing,  medical  car<    and  education  from 
Washington.  If  we  suc:uinb  to  the  siren  call 
of  womb  to  tomb  security,   we   shall   have 
emt>arked  upon  a  cou  se  which  will  cause  a 
break-down  not  only  In  the  American  econ- 


omy  but   also   in   the 


When  a  government  at  tempts  to  redistribute 
to  the  citizens  more    hau  the  citizens  can 


American    character. 


produce   inflation   and  dictatorship  are   tb« 

inevitable  result. 

A  policy  of  government  pensions  and  sub- 
sidles  to  all  would  also  result  In  a  tax  burden 
which  would  destroy  taxable  property  rather 
than  Increase  it.  It  would  effectively  so- 
cialize America.  Indeed,  although  33  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  is  taxes,  the  Federal  in- 
come for  the  first  5  months  of  1940  was  more 
than  13 .000.000.000  less  than  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1948. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  social  welfare  opera- 
tions which  we  can  undertake  and  still  ex- 
pand our  economy.  In  order  to  combat  grow- 
ing unemployment,  in  order  to  frrovlde  more 
Jobs  and  higher  wages.  In  order  to  increase 
our  standard  of  living,  we  must  increase  and 
improve  our  tools  of  production.  This  we 
cannot  do  If  incentives  are  stifled,  if  risk  in- 
vestments are  made  so  rtsky  that  people 
won't  take  a  chance.  The  average  job  in 
America  requires  a  six  thousand  dollar  in- 
vestment 

The  most  self-evident  fact  in  the  world 
today  Is  that  America's  strength  and  pros- 
perity depend  In  large  part  upon  Its  stock  of 
tools.  It  Is  the  tools  of  production  which 
our  free  incentive  system  has  produced 
which  spell  the  differences  between  the 
standard  of  living  of  an  American  truck 
driver  and  a  Chinese  coolie.  In  1850  power 
tools  accounted  for  about  25  percent  of  all 
work  done.  Today,  this  25  percent  has  grown 
to  more  than  80  percent. 

Furthermore,  nowhere  in  the  world  are 
people  so  secure,  nowhere  are  the  fruita  of 
production  so  equitably  dlsuibuted  a«  in 
America.  We  know  this,  but  we  don't  prova 
it  to  the  people.  The  American  whose  In- 
come is  less  than  $5,000  a  year  gets  00  per- 
cent of  all  salaries  and  wages,  60  percent  of 
ail  Interest  and  dividends,  83  percent  of  aU 
rents,  and  01  percent  of  the  entire  national 
Income.  Is  that  a  distribution  for  which  we 
Americans  should  bow  our  heads  in  shame? 
These  are  the  facts,  and  there  are  many  more 
like  them.  When  the  people  knew  the  truth 
about  their  own  system,  the  champions  of 
that  system  will  be  properly  Identified  as  the 
champions  of  the  people's  welfare.  But  the 
Republican  Party  has  not  Informed  our  nat- 
ural majority  of  this  generation  of  Americans 
that  what  we  stand  for  is  exactly  what  they 
stand  for.  It  has  been  like  winking  at  a 
pretty  girl  In  the  dark— you  know  vou  are 
winking  at  her.  but  she  doesn't.  When  we 
tell  the  American  people  the  simple  truth, 
the  large  majority  of  voters  will  once  more 
vote  the  Republican  ticket. 

It  is  traditional  Republican  policy  that  the 
Interests  of  the  people  who  work  come  ahead 
of  the  Interests  of  capital.  Lincoln  said, 
"Capital  U  only  the  fruit  of  labor;  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had  net  first 
existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capiui  and 
deserves  the  much  higher  consideration." 
And  he  went  on  to  say:  "That  men  who  are 
Industrious  and  sot>er  and  honest  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  own  Interest*  should  after  awhile 
accumulate  property  and  after  that  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  it  in  peace  is  right  '  Labor 
and  capital  are  both  indUpensable  coopera- 
tive parts  of  the  same  effort. 

The  real  battle  Is  not  between  labor  and 
management;  It  Is  between  the  customer  and 
the  Government.  A  majority  of  the  cus- 
tomers are  the  people  who  work. 

Surely  bipartisanship  m  foreign  affairs  dcee 
not  require  us  to  be  partisan  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country  is  at  stake.  They  are  entitled  to 
be  infiuentlal  In  both  parties.  They  are  en- 
titled  to  as  statesmanlike  an  attitude  toward 
their  problems  as  are  the  people  of  foreign 
countries.  It  should  be  the  mission  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  take  labor  legislation 
out  of  politics.  Similarly,  in  order  to  retain 
the  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  the  worklngman  shotild  not  be 
weighted  down  with  taxes.  Por  my  part  I  am 
prepared  to  stay  In  Washington  until  the 
snow  files  in  i    der  Vj  provide  the  legUiatlon 
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necessary  to  implement  the  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  thereby  save  the  American  taxpayers  up- 
wards of  »3 .000.000,000  a  year. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  primary 
issue  facing  our  Nation  is  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace.  Any  social  gains  we  make  will 
melt  like  snow  in  the  sun  If  we  have  war. 
While  this  overriding  Issue  should  be  met 
without  regard  to  party  advantage.  It  Is  more 
Important  to  l>e  right  than  to  be  bipartisan. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  a  successful  foreign 
policy  cannot  be  predicated  on  a  formula 
which  calls  for  running  with  the  hare  in 
China  while  we  we  hunting  with  the  hotmds 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  and  Western  Europe. 
At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  partisanship 
1  shall  try  to  persuade  the  Administration 
to  hew  to  its  own  policy  which  I  understand 
Is  no  longer  the  policy  of  appeasement.  I 
shall  use  my  best  efforts  to  hold  the  feet  of 
the  Administration  to  the  fire  of  Its  own 
policy  in  the  patient  and  determined  hope 
that  we  may  bring  the  elements  of  our  power 
and  the  details  of  otir  plans  in  line  with  our 
foreign  policy  and  provide  the  vigorous  con- 
sistency and  forthright  leadership  which  Is 
so  sorely  needed.  The  announced  State  De- 
partment policy  of  "waiting  until  the  dust 
has  settled  In  China"  Is  a  tragic  betrayal  of 
the  cause  for  which  108,000  Americans  gave 
their  lives  In  the  great  Pacific  war.  A  do- 
nothing  policy  In  China  will  not  protect 
American  security. 

If  we  Republicans  abdicate  our  preroga- 
tives, if  we  fail  to  discharge  these  responsi- 
bilities. America  may  soon  become  an  island 
of  freedom  in  a  sea  of  slavery.  The  Republi- 
can Party  Is  the  best  hope  of  America  and 
America  Is  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 

In  addition  we  must  recognize  that  the 
world  crisis  cannot  be  resolved  solely  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  commodities,  military 
equipment  and  personnel,  plans  and  agree- 
ments. It  Is  also  most  emphatically  a  ques- 
tion of  moral  leadership.  In  fulfilling  this 
exacting  role,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
while  men  and  women  the  world  over  yearn 
for  safety  from  war  and  from  want,  they  are 
also  Interested  la  how  and  why  they  are  liv- 
ing. We  who  take  sharp  Issue  with  the  Marx- 
Ian  theory  that  man  lives  by  bread  alone 
must  realize  that  the  problem  Is  not  simply 
one  of  materiel.  It  Is  not  just  a  battle  of 
industrial  potential — of  things.  It  is  a  battle 
of  ideas.  It  has  been  well  described  as  a  bat- 
tle for  men's  minds. 

We  must  place  our  faith  rather  on  the 
principles  on  which  America  has  grown  to 
greatness  than  on  the  material  wealth  which 
we  have  acquired  through  their  application. 
We  must  treat  material  forces  as  a  means 
rather  than  as  an  end.  We  know  that  our 
material  world  will  crash  In  splinters  around 
us  If  it  has  no  lofty  thoughts  to  hold  It  up. 

Por  it  remains  wonderfully  true  that  in 
spite  of  recent  spectactilar  developmenu  in 
the  scientific  machinery  of  war  and  peace, 
the  motive  power  of  human  conflicts  resides 
as  always  in  the  mind  of  man.  As  we  think, 
so  shall  we  act.  Man  can  control  his  own 
creations  if  he  wills  It.  Even  the  new  death- 
dealing  gadgets,  sad  products  of  man's  me- 
chanical genius  will  move  to  the  measure 
of  men's  thoughts.  Even  the  atom  bomb  Is 
but  an  extension  of  yesterday's  weapons  and 
of  today's  conflicts.  Even  the  atom  bomb 
cannot  alter  or  diminish  the  validity  of  those 
timeless  truths  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  The  atom  bomb  does  not  change 
the  challenge;  It  merely  underlines  It  and 
gives  It  a  terrible  urgency  which  ijefore  it  did 
not  seem  to  have.  We  are  still  faced  with  the 
problem  of  self-control  rather  than  atom 
control:  and  we  can  develop  self-control  far 
better  under  our  free  system  than  under  the 
Imposed  disciplines  of  statelsm.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  still  a  moral  challenge  and  In  that 
challenge  the  young  people  of  America — the 
Young  Republicans — will  play  a  predominant 
part.     It  Is  stlU  a  challenge  to  us  to  give  a 


vigorous  demonstration  that  our  private 
property  competitive  economy  can  continue 
to  bring  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  mors 
freedom  to  more  people  than  any  system  yet 
devised  by  man. 

The  American  people  are  still  willing  and 
eager  to  assume  the  risks  of  being  free.  If 
Patrick  Henry  had  said.  Give  me  security 
or  give  me  death,  we  would  not  know  his 
name  today.  That  Is  why  we  Republicans 
must  be  relentless  In  our  efforts  to  preserve 
In  America  the  free  Institutions  under  which 
our  people  can  continue  to  strive  for  the 
real  security  of  Individual  accomplishment 
Instead  of  bending  under  the  bogus  security 
of  government  hand-outs.  This  is  the 
peacetime  challenge.  The  final  test  of  any 
system  of  education  Is  that  It  should  enable 
us  to  recognize  the  true  challenge  of  life  and 
prepare  us  to  meet  It. 

Now  the  real  challenges  are  ever  the  same. 

Changing  conditions  may  require  that  we 
adjust  the  tempo  of  our  lives,  modify  some 
of  our  opinions,  accommodate  ovir  methods. 
Our  material  equipment  has  sJtcred  enor- 
mously and  has  occasioned  tumultuous 
changes  In  our  social  order.  But  man's 
equipment  to  meet  life,  to  face  Its  ordeals 
has  not  altered  perceptibly.  Would  we  not 
do  better  then  to  live  according  to  those 
principles  of  freedom  for  which  men  have 
suffered  and  died  rather  than  abandon  them 
for  some  reactionary  jjl&n  which  would  sub- 
stitute authoritarian  government  for  self- 
government.  State  control  for  self-control, 
reliance  on  Government-sponsored  panaceas 
for  self-reliance.  There  is  nothing  progres- 
sive, forward-looking,  cw  new  about  the  con- 
cept of  government  as  the  cure-all  for 
human  ills.  The  issue  Is  whether  we  shall 
retain,  with  such  modifications  as  appear 
feasible,  the  recent  tradition  of  Individual 
freedom  or  In  abject  defeatism  return  by  an 
easy  succession  of  plausible  political  subter- 
fuges to  the  much  older  threadbare  tradition 
of  the  paternalistic,  dictatorial  state. 

That  Is  the  issue  In  the  vrorld  at  large 
and  It  is  the  issue  right  here. 

We  live  In  a  changing  world.  We  live 
In  a  world  of  constant  alarums  and  rectir- 
rlng  crises.  But  this  we  know — that  there 
can  be  no  more  progressive,  no  more  con- 
tagious thoughts,  than  those  which  were 
forged  in  the  tears,  the  toll  and  the  tur- 
moil of  the  American  Revolution.  These 
thoughts,  these  Ideals,  are  timeless.  They 
are  the  thoughts  which  inspired  the  author 
of  those  memorable  lines  which  appear  on 
the  great  monument  at  Valley  Forge: 

"And  here.  In  this  place  of  sacrifice.  In 
this  vale  of  humiliation.  In  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  that  death  out  of  which  the  life 
of  America  rose  regenerate  and  free,  let  us 
resolve  with  an  abiding  faith  that  to  them 
union  shall  seem  as  dear,  and  liberty  as  sweet 
and  progress  as  glorious  as  they  were  to  our 
fathers  and  are  to  you  and  me.  and  that  the 
Institutions  which  have  made  us  happy,  pre- 
served by  the  virtue  of  our  children,  shall 
bless  the  remotest  generations  of  the  time 
to  come." 

This  U  the  real  challenge  of  the  peace — 
this  is  the  challenge  to  the  Republican 
Party — this  is  the  challenge  to  America. 


Hie  Hoosinf  Situation  in  SyracuM 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSTLVANla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavt  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbo« 


oiD.  I  Include  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
to  Mr.  Paul  V.  Betters,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  conference  of 
mayors,  by  Hon.  Prank  J.  Costello.  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
housing  situation  in  the  city  of  Syracuse: 

SraACUs*.  N.  T..  June  23.  1»<9. 
Paul  V.  Brrmis. 

Executive  Director,  United  Stnte* 
Conference  of  MajfOr$. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
In  spite  of  substantial  building  program 
carried  on  In  last  2  ^  years  our  housing  short- 
age continues  particularly  as  regards  accom- 
modations for  families  of  modest  and  low 
Income.  Our  emergency  housing  service  had 
1,280  requests  for  aid  in  finding  homes  first 
5  months  this  year  compared  with  829  same 
period  last  year.  Need  for  additional  hous- 
ing variably  estimated  locally  from  3,400  to 
5.200  units  as  of  January  this  year  moatly  in 
modest  and  lowest  brackets  not  now  ser^'ed 
by  private  enterprise  under  existing  legisla- 
tive authorization.  Families  with  children 
our  biggest  problem.  EfToris  of  our  health 
commissioner  to  eradicate  some  of  the  most 
subhuman  housing  conditions  are  frustrated 
due  to  lack  of  other  accommodations  for  oc- 
cupwints.  Our  public  housing  project  de- 
veloped with  Federal  aid  replaced  some  ot 
worst  slums  of  city  definitely  reducing  health, 
fire,  and  police  costs, 

FSAMK  J.  Cosraxo. 

Mayor  of  Syrocuse. 


Paul  Robeson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

of  MASSACHrSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VW 
Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser.  Boston,  Mass..  Sun- 
day. June  26,  1949: 

AM   XrSOESOJkXLK   CXTOXn 

Gross  misconduct  is  an  insufliclent  epithet 
to  describe  the  behavior  of  Paul  Robeson, 
the  negro  baritone,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  subservient  pUgrlmage  to  Moscow. 

Some  years  ago.  as  a  student  at  Rutgers 
University.  Robeson  was  an  admired  athlete 
who  competed  as  an  equal  with  young  Anaar- 
Icans  of  other  heritages. 

He  received  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  for 
scholarship,  snd  is  listed  in  Who  s  Who  as  a 
member  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  and  Sigma  Tau 
Deiu  fraternities. 

He  has  had  academic  honors  poured  upon 
him — he  has  received  degrees  from  Columbia 
and  How^ard  Universities  and  from  HamUton 
and  Moorhouse  Colleges,  as  well  as  from  his 
alma  mater. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Paul  Robeson  was 
deiUed  the  Sfenefits  of  an  American  educa- 
tion. 

Since  the  early  twenties  he  has  fared 
sumptuously  In  his  profession,  appearing  in 
a  number  of  successful  plays  and  operas, 
making  many  lucrative  concert  tours  as  a 
'  singer,  and  having  excellent  listings  on  the 
radio. 

Paul  Robeson's  favored  career  has  made 
him  a  wealthy  man. 

And  for  aU  this.  Paul  Robeson  despises 
his  country. 

At  a  Communist  congress  In  Paris  last 
AprU.  he  declared  that  American  Negroes 
would  not  fight  In  a  war  with  Russia — an  in- 
■ult  to  the  thousands  of  loyal  Negroaa  who 
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fought  In  the  last  wv  and  left  their  blood 
on  ItM  battlefields. 

At  a  •Communist  rally  In  New  York  on  his 
return  (rom  Russia,  Robeaon  made  a  com- 
munistic speech  In  tones  and  terms  calcu- 
lated to  Incite  racial  hatred. 

He  declared  his  Intentions  of  supporting 
the  Communist  Party  leaders  who  are  on 
trial  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  subvert  the 
United  States  Oovernment. 

And  he  found  time  to  berate  and  abuse 
news  photographers  peaceably  seeking  to 
take  pictures  of  his  son's  wedding. 

Paul  Robeson  has  said  that  Soviet  Russia 
Is  his  second  country. 

That  Is  his  own  choice. 

It  was  an  accident  unfortunate  for  Amer- 
ica that  Robeson  wss  born  here. 

America  owes  him  nothing,  although  he 
owes   America   much. 

So  let  Paul  Robeson,  as  a  free  man.  exercise 
hl£  preference  and  find  his  home  In  the 
Soviet  slave  state  where  he  and  his 
grateful  and  disloyal  kind  belong. 


un- 


Parfing  of  CatkoUc  Priests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKl 

or  Nrw  To«K 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  GORSKl  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RecoBD.  I  include  tiie  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News: 

Vatican  Sats  Rxds  Havs  Pubckd  1.S00 
Catholic  Paixsrs 

Vattcak  Crrr,  June  27 —Vatican  sources 
•aid  today  that  more  than  l.fiOO  Roman 
Catholic  priests  have  b*tn  arrested  or  dis- 
appeared In  Soviet-dominated  eastern  Europe 
•Ince  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

They  said  an  undetermined  number  of 
piiesta  had  been  executed.  The  rest,  tliey 
•aid.  had  been  Imprisoned  or  deported,  or 
had  just  ranlshed. 

The  campaign  against  Czechoelovak  Arch- 
bishop Josef  Beran  Is  only  the  latest  chapter 
In  a  long  series  of  antlchurch  persecutions 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  a  spokesman  said. 

In  Prague,  a  defiant  new  pastoral  letter 
from  Archbishop  Beran  brought  Czechoelo- 
▼akla's  bitter  church-state  struggle  a  step 
nearer  a  final  show-down. 

"HANG   THl   BISHOPS** 

The  letter,  read  In  churches  throughout 
the  country  yesterday,  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  forcibly  removing  priests  and  nuns 
from  Slovakia  In  freight  cars  and  of  other- 
wise destroying  all  religious  freedom  In  the 
country. 

It  was  Issued  at  a  time  when  the  controlled 
CEech  press  was  crying  loudly  for  punish- 
ment of  Archbishop  Beran  and  his  bishops 
Hecklers  Interrupted  the  service  after  the 
reading  of  the  letter  In  one  Prague  church 
with  shouts  of  "Hang  the  bishops  and  their 
chief  - 

Tlie  Vatican  said  the  church  had  been 
stripped  of  most  of  Its  au|hcM-lty  In  Runeary, 
Ctechcalovakia.  Albania^  Poland,  Rumania. 
Tncoslavla.  and  the  Baltld  States. 

MAT   BS   HIOHSa 

"The  exact  number  n{  Catholic  priests  who 
liave  bern  deported,  jailed,  or  klll«d  In  MWt- 
crn  Europe  cannot  be  known  under  present 
conditions."  he  said,  'but  l.bOO  would  be  a 
conservativ*  Otfurc  baaed  on  actual  reporta 
racalvcd.  We  Imu  Um  flfurt  may  really  be 
blftMi." 


pyars  of  Czech  Cakhollcs  that  Archbishop 
Beran'8  arrest  may  bi  near  were  strengthened 
Saturday  by  Justice  lillnlster  Alezel  Ceplcka's 
statement  that  the  { ;ovemment  already  has 
enotigh  evidence  tc  convict  Czechoslovak 
bishops  of  a  hoetUe  attitude  toward  the 
state. 

The  4.000-word  pastoral  letter,  apparently 
smuggled  out  of  Archbishop  Beran's  police- 
occupied  palace,  formally  accused  the  Com- 
munist government   )f: 

Depriving  the  Catl  lollc  Church  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Its  free  rights  and  publicly  and 
secretly  persecuting  It. 

Censoring  prayer  t  ooka  and  placing  agents 
In  Catholic  publlshlig  houses. 

Banning  any  asa?mbly  or  teaching  of 
Catholicism  outside  he  church  imder  threat 
of  punishment. 

Forcing  religious  t^  achers  In  Catholic  sem- 
inaries to  teach  Martlsm. 

Seizing  many  church   buildings. 

Placing  the  resld<nce  (palace)  of  Arch- 
bishop Beran  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
secret  police,  thus  c<impletely  curtailing  the 
freedom  of  the  chain  aan  of  the  bishops. 

Women  wept  and  i  ^oups  of  men  screamed 
at  each  other  after  the  pastoral  letter  was 
read  from  the  pulpit  of  the  small,  ancient 
Church  of  the  CrusaJers  In  Prague. 

When  hecklers  sea  :tered  through  the  con- 
gregation of  400  be?an  shouting  demands 
that  the  Czech  hlsho  ds  be  hanged,  th-  faith- 
ful drowned  them  ou  t  by  singing  hymns. 


The  California  Vote 

-I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALiroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1949 


Mr.    PHILLIPS 
Speaker,  reference 


of    California.     Mr. 
has  been  made  sev- 


eral times,  during  the  debate  on  the  bill 
now  before  this  HJouse,  H.  R.  4009.  to 
the  vote  in  California  last  November  on 
the  same  subject.  Initiative  No.  14.  on 
the  November  ballqt,  proposed  to  create 
a  State  housing  agfency.  and  to  guaran- 
tee its  operations  up  to  $25,000,000  an- 
nually. It  authorl^d  a  bond  issue  of 
$100,000,000.  for  lokns  for  public  hous- 
ing. The  other  provisions  had  to  do 
with  tax  exemptions.  State  and  local 
government  powers,  and  the  customary 
regulations.  One  million  forty-two 
thousand  and  eiglity-nine  votes  were 
cast  in  favor  of  ^o.  14,  and  the  vote 
against  It  was  2.3T  2.646.  Every  one  of 
the  58  counties  voied  against  the  pro- 
posed housing  amendment,  several  by 
votes  of  4  or  f  to  1.  Even  Los 
Angeles  County,  with  its  real  need  for 
housing,  and  its  history  of  liking  Gov- 
ernment aid.  voted  .021.221  against  and 
only  474.561  for  the  proposal.  Since 
there  were  two  otl:er  measures  on  the 
ballot  at  the  time  ^hich  were  bringing 
out  active  campaigns,  there  was  little 
organised  effort  agiinst  No.  14.  and  the 


ca^tomary  effort  on 
groups,  and  present 
ernment  employees 


the  real  fei-ling  of 
we  say.   with  such 


the  part  of  planning 
or  profcpectlve  Gov- 
for  It.    This  should 


be    significant.    Pe-haps    we    mis.)udge 

the  taxpayers  when 
confidence,  on  this 

floor,  that  the  peodle  are  behind  H.  R. 

4009,  or  bills  Wu  I,,  which  pxupoM  to 


establish  In  this  Nation  those  social  and 
economic  ideas  which  have  wrecked 
other  Nations,  some  of  them  now  on  the 
list  of  those  the  United  States  is  sup- 
porting.   The  California  vote  follows: 


Counties 

Yea             No 

AIame<la . 

M.068 

eoe 
Xmr 

SBO 

aos 

396 

1.I.T4 

18,783 

en 

l.»K2 

^^1 

l.fM 

7«7 

1.240 

474.  Ml 

1.4K3 

7.<il« 

422 
2,S)0 

4«8 

100 

7.710 

1839 

1..T42 

MOOS 

2,877 

1,276 

10.306 

17. «« 

740 

aD,iw 

3^040 

121.172 

10.  IM 

5,019 
21. 3M 

9.077 

ro,M« 

4.721 
Xi» 

?.«19 

11397 

7,210 

t»«aB 

969 

MM 

177 

6,S17 

U7 

7.902 

1198 

1. 191 

17^2S5 

Alpine 

A  uuidor.  ..,...„.„ 

7ii 
2.3U3 

Butte 

Catavpfss ^ 

Colusa 

Contra  Cosu 

Del  Norte 

E!  Dorado 

14,31)4 
Z521 
ZM7 

4H,M)6 

4.073 

Frwtno ..... — 

47.  SOS 

Qtpnn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo .. 

3,709 

12,040 

6,997 

2,333 

Kern 

Kings . 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Kotrin 

33.814 
7,  IfiO 

3,4«a 

3,0W 
1.021.91 

Madera 

4.881 

Marin    

21,  MO 

ManpoMi . 

Mejij'wino 

1,301 
6,872 

Merced 

laiss 

Modoe 

1.8S7 

Mono .. 

Monterey ............. 

.Vapa 

N'evsda.. 

4B7 

20,826 

10.  7M 

&333 

Orange.................. 

81.089 

Pla«r 

Plnmaa 

Riverside 

9.808 

1808 
1181687 

rVCTBIH^fltO 

81780 

San  Benito 

Abb  n#nMr(iiiiA      .    . . 

1883 
61873 

San  Diego.. 

127.697 

Sao  FranHsco 

I(M.901 

fan  .looqiiin 

31 M4 

8an  \ai\s  OblsfW.. .._.... 

8an  .\Ut4H) 

.Santa  Uurhsra 

Ssnta  Clara 

10,8H1 

517fiO 
21,973 
^  7N) 

8aau  Cnw 

17,  lot) 

Shasta.... ................. ...... 

.■"t»"mi .................. 

7,767 

64i> 

^^i.<tklyou 

«,9W 

folano 

17.771 

Honoma 

M.97A 

<itft"Ma4M 

2A)Mi) 

Sutter ^ 

Tchjima. . «. 

Trinity 

4,062 
41389 

i.aot 

Tnlnre      

21987 

1  iMjlumne. 

\emuni. . ... „ 

Yolo 

lao 

'.0,637 
8.238 

Vuba 

4.386 

Total „ 

1.042,U6V 

2. 371646 

Irrinf  Dilliard,  New  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patdi  Editorial  Page  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
munity of  CoIIinsville.  111.,  in  my  con- 
gres.«aonal  district,  feels  itself  singularly 
honored  through  the  .selection  a  few  days 
ago  of  Mr.  IrvinR  Dilliard.  a  native  son. 
as  editorial  page  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Since  the  Post-Dispatch  is  among 
America's  greatest  newspapers.  Mr.  Dil- 
liard's  new  a.«;.<«lgnment  places  him  in  one 
of  the  mo.^t  Influential  poBltJon.««  in  the 
Nation.  And  Mr.  Dilliard  Is  well  qualU 
fled  to  fill  this  post  Of  lucb  great 
laipor  lance. 
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I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  EUl- 
liard's  personal  acquaintance  since  the 
summer  of  1926  when,  as  a  young  student 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  he  did  some 
of  his  early  newspaper  work  with  me  on 
the  old  News-Review  at  East  St.  Louis. 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  given  to  the 
Nation  many  of  its  foremost  journalists. 
Irving  Dilhard  is  another  in  the  long  list 
who  have  contributed  to  the  greatness 
of  the  St.  Louis  newspaper.  As  an  old 
friend  I  wish  him  a  long,  successful,  and 
distinguished  career  in  his  new  post. 

Under  leave  to  do  so,  I  Include  here- 
with an  article  written  by  another  great 
Illinois  newspaperman,  the  Honorable 
James  O.  Monroe,  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Dilliard  in  Mr.  Mon- 
roes  CoIIinsville  Herald,  June  24.  1949: 

nVlNC     OXLUARD     EDITOBIAL     gDrTOB     OF 
POST-DISPATCH 

Irving  Dilliard.  505  East  Church  Street,  has 
been  made  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
St.  Louia  Poat-Dlspatch,  It  was  announced 
Monday  by  the  newspaper's  executive  office. 
He  succeeeds  Ralph  Coghlan.  who  has  held 
the  chief  edlt^ial  post  for  the  past  10  years. 
Coghlan  will  go  to  Etirope  as  a  special  cor- 
respondent for  the  newspaper. 

Dilliard  has  been  second  in  command  to 
Coghlan  on  the  papers  editorial  staff  for 
several  years,  after  having  been  employed  in 
other  capacities  on  the  paper  since  1927. 

DlUiard.  bom   and   raised   In   CoIIinsville. 
early  developed  a  taste  for  Jotimallsm  and 
cultivated  it  whUe  in  high  school  by  writing 
articles  for  the  ColllnsvUle  Herald  and  acting 
as  local  correspondent  for  the  Post-Dispatch. 
In  1923  he  entered  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  did  reportorial  work  on  the  University- 
controlled  newspaper,  the  DeUy  mini,  and  In 
his  senior  year  was  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.     He  also  acted  as  Champaign -Urbana 
correapondent  for  the  Poat-Dlspatch.  and  on 
hU  graduation  In   1927  be  took  a  position 
with  the  newspaper  as  a  staff  reporter.     In 
1930  he  was  assigned  to  "vacation  relief  of 
the  other  writers  on  the  edltorUl  page,  and 
his  work  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  as- 
signment was  made  permanent.     In  1939  he 
went    to   Harvard    University   for   a   year   to 
study  as  one  of  the  Nleman  Fellows,  a  group 
selected  from  active  newspaper  workers  for 
advanced  study  under  the  Nieman  Fovinda- 
tlon.       Returning   to  his  editorial  work  in 
1940.  he  continued  until  1943  when  he  en- 
tered the  military  service  and  attended  the 
Army's     Military     Government     School     at 
Charlottesville.  Va.      Commissioned  as  cap- 
tain,   he   served    on    the    staffs   of    Generals 
Patton  and  Elsenhower  in  England.  France, 
and  Germany       Ten  months  before  his  dis- 
charge he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel       In  recognition  of  his  war 
services  the  British  Government  last  Novem- 
ber, awarded  him  an  honorary  membership 
In  the  MUitary  Division  of  the  Most  Excellent 
Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

DUllard  returned  Sunday,  from  15  days  of 
active  duty  In  Washington  under  Lt.  Oen. 
Raymond  S  McLain,  who  Is  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  His 
assignment  was  related  to  the  prospective 
change-over  of  responsibility  for  American 
occupied  areas  in  Germany  from  the  Army 
to  the  SUt«  Department. 

As  a  worker  on  the  editorial  page  d  the 
Post-Dispatch.  DUllard  has  been  moat  sealous 
In  carryli:g  on  the  paper's  traditional  policy 
of  prompting  measures  and  reforms  in  th« 
field  of  government.  This  often  called  for 
the  direction  of  spselal  ccnrrwpondsnts  who 
traveled  throuftopltt  th«  eountry  fStlMrtng 
tb«  liifiBWiioii  required  to  undcrstandUtfly 
pnmnt  tlM  facu  to  tupporx  tbs  p«P«r'9  poli- 


tics In  1947.  Involving  Governor  Dwight  H. 
Green  In  the  ahake-down  of  coal  mine  opera- 
tors for  campaign  funds.  This  disclosure  by 
the  Poat-Dlspatch  was  followed  by  a  mine 
<11«yirt^r  at  Centralia  in  which  111  men  were 
kUled.  Dilliard  was  given  charge  of  the 
news  and  editorial  handling  of  this  sensa- 
tional affair,  and  the  paper's  revelations 
rocked  the  Nation 

For  one  not  a  lawyer.  Dilliard.  through  his 
study  of  constitutional  law.  is  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  questions  of  clvU  rights 
and  jtirisprudence.  He  enjoys  the  acqxialnt- 
ance  of  most  of  the  members  erf  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  t>eing  on  intimate 
terms  with  some  of  them.  His  criticisms 
of  decisions  of  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal 
and  also  of  the  Illinois  supreme  court  have 
been  penetrating  and  persuasive.  He  is  one 
of  the  stanchest  defenders  in  Illinois  of  the 
BiU  of  Rights 

DiUlard  has  served  as  a  trustee  of  the 
State  Historical  Library  and  a  president  of 
the  Illinois  Historical  Society. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Dorothy 
Dorris  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dorrta. 
They  have  two  daughters. 

At  44  he  has  become  one  of  ColllnsTille's 
moat  illustrious  citizens. 


The  American  Potential  for  Greatness 


A  noloMt  tatUnM  was  tiM 
th»  iranial  vfelcb  dsvslopsd  ta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Marshall  Field,  president  and  publisher. 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  at  commencement 
ceremonies.  Roosevelt  College.  Chicago, 
June  12,  1949: 

It  la  an  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  be 
here  with  you  today. 

From  the  beginning  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested In  the  Ideals,  the  plans  and  the  hard 
work  that  have  made  Rooaevelt  College  a 
reality.  It  is  not  easy  these  days  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  institution  dedicated  to  the 
high  principles  to  which  Roosevelt  College 
U  committed.  I  congratulate  aU  of  you— 
administrators,  faculty  and  students — on  the 
substantial  progresa  you  have  made.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  example  you  have  set  here  in 
Chicago  may  inspire  other  communities  to 
duplicate  the  work  you  are  doing — and  to  do 
it  with  the  same  principles  and  the  same 
effectiveness. 

The  tradition  of  commencement  day  ad- 
dresses is  both  ancient  and  honorable.  I  fear 
that  It  can  also  be  somewhat  boring  to  those 
of  you  who  are  graduating  today  and  who  are. 
prestimably.  tired  of  preaching  and  ready 
for  action.  The  cturent  state  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  world  certainly  Indicates  that  your 
elders  do  not  have  many  of  the  answers  you 
woiUd  like  them  to  have.  We  may  have  phi- 
losophies and  points  of  view  but  wt  do  not 
have  aU  the  answers — or  even  the  wisdom 
and  other  virtues  which  are  eaaential  before 
answers  can  be  formulated. 

These  defecU.  of  course,  do  not  prevent 
us  from  speculating  on  tha  achievements 
throtigh  which  you.  In  the  years  ahead,  may 
not  only  find  the  answers  you  seek  but  also 
the  akUls  needed  to  apply  those  anewers  to 
worM  problems. 

f^rtupe  we  ossd  a  nsw  perspective  on 
scbievement.  If  soaie  standards  tfct 
achl«v«flMBU  of  this  eoofltry  durinff  tiM  pool 
40  foafft  havt  bass  eubotaatiaL    Wt  hafo 


made  tremendous  technological  progreaa. 
Wc  have  performed  amaxing  feats  of  indus- 
try. We  have  multiplied  our  creature  aan- 
forts  and  we  have  increased  the  leisure  time 
In  which  to  enjoy  them. 

Yet  our  two  greatest  achievements  have, 
through  force  of  circumstance,  been  nega- 
tive. Twice  within  the  life  span  of  many 
persons  hei«  today  we  have  foxight  back 
enemies  who  would  have  destroyed  the  par- 
tlciilar  freedoms  which  make  America  unique 
among  the  societies  of  the  world. 

Twice  we  have  proved  our  right  to  exist. 
We  have  earned  a  chance  to  survive.  We 
have  won  for  ourselves  a  chance  to  go  for- 
ward, but  we  have  not  yet  fully  capitalized 
on  that  chance. 

That  kind  of  achievement  may  not  be 
enough  In  the  years  ahead.  No  clvUlBatlOQ 
can  hope  to  perpetuate  or  extend  its  best 
features  solely  by  armed  force. 

6p)ectacular  as  oiir  achievementa  In  the 
past  have  been,  they  have  left  ua  with  the 
aame  challenge  that  faced  the  founders  of 
the  Republic— the  challenge  to  develop  the 
American  potential  for  greatness. 

Nearly  140  years  ago.  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  to  his  friend.  Colonel  Duane:  "The 
last  hope  ot  human  Uberty  in  this  world 
rests  on  us." 

Thoee  words  have  as  much  meaning  for 
us  today  as  they  did  in  Jefferson's  time. 
They  state  the  central  lasue  in  the  conflict 
between  thoee  who  believe  in  the  dignity 
or  the  individual  and  those  who  reject  that 
dignity.  The  challenge  to  us  today  U  to 
demonstrate  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
In  a  system  that  prizes  human  llt>erty.  If 
we  can  meet  that  chaUenge  In  America,  our 
example  wiU  be  the  most  persuasive  force  for 
peace  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  simple  fac C  Is  that  America  has  never 
realized  fuUy  Its  potential  for  greatnesa. 
The  eaaential  greatneas  of  this  country  will 
never  stem  primarily  from  lu  natural  re- 
sources or  even  from  Its  technological  know- 
how  or  from  lu  organizing  ability.  lU  true 
greatness  liee  In  the  powerful  Jeffersonlan 
Ideal  of  human  liberty— an  Ideal  that  had 
been  purely  theoretical  until  it  became  the 
basic  thetne  in  the  American  way  of  govern- 
ment. 

This  concept  of  human  liberty— of  the 
dignity  of  the  indlvldiial — has  always  been 
under  attack.  These  attaeka  have  not  come 
exclusively  from  beyond  our  borders.  Hu- 
man liberty  has  always  had  enetnlee  In  Its 
own  home.  It  has  them  now.  Not  all  of 
them  are  visible,  but  every  one  of  them 
threatens  to  stifle  the  special  characteristics 
that  have  made  America  great. 

The  great  enemy  of  American  progreaa  Is 
fear — unrealistic,  unfounded  fear.  In  March 
of  1933.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  raUled  the 
American  people  with  10  words  we  would  do 
well  to  recall  today.  "The  only  thing  we 
have  to  fear  Is  fear  itaelf,"  he  said.  Today, 
only  16  years  later,  we  are  beginning  to  for- 
get. We  are  in  danger  of  yielding  to  a 
psychology  of  fear  that  can  be  more  demoral- 
izing than  the  greatest  threat  of  physical 
force. 

There  .s  the  pervading  fear  of  communism, 
for  example,  a  fear  that  is  daUy  being  com- 
pounded Into  hysterical  attacks  upon  all 
nonconformists,  whether  they  are  Commu- 
nists or  not. 

Of  course,  communism  is  bad  for  America. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  want  a  communistic 
system  In  this  country. 

But  why  shotUd  we  dissipate  otir  energies 
in  unworthy  fear  and  suspicion?  Who  would 
dare  to  aaaert  that  our  American  system  at 
human  liberty  cannot  prove  vastly  superior 
to  any  other  system,  not  only  on  the  strength 
of  Its  past  record  but  also  on  the  basis  of  any 
clear  analysU  of  lU  future  potential? 

Instead  of  careful  aoalysle  we  have  espeo* 
sive  witch  hunu  th«*  i»pliaa<o  not  °^lJ^ 
avowed  Cummuniata  tal  ttdnanaM  tt  otmm 
whoat  only   tmtu  «r«nM  la 
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thinking  about  the  problem*  facing  society 
today  Instead  of  clear  thinking,  we  have 
IrresponAlble  atatemenU  wh<j*e  only  result 
must  be  to  convince  the  leaders  of  the  Rus- 
sian sute  that  we  welcome  a  eontcat  of  war- 
mongering with  them. 

The  cittxen  of  Moscow  today  doea  not  have 
to  depend  upon  his  own  propnganda  factr^ies 
for  evidence  of  our  verbal  ag^rralon  against 
Russia.  We  are  contributing  the  evidence 
ourselves,  evsry  day  in  the  year.  It  can  be 
seen  In  tb«  careleasty  documented  stories 
appearing  In  some  of  our  newspapers.  It  can 
be  heard  In  the  innuendoes  and  distortions 
of  some  u{  our  radio  commentators 

In  many  ways  we  are  talking  and  acting  as 
tf  a  show-down  by  force  were  ineviublc.  And 
we  appear  to  be  taking  the  inttlattve  In  pre- 
cipitating that  show-down. 

Wfl  have  succumbed  to  i  new  element  In 
our  national  thinking  And  that  element  Is 
fsttr,  a  fear  that  haa  made  us  lupersenMttve 
In  our  fr>reign  relations  and  not  sensitive 
enough  to  our  own  ability  to  provide  respon- 
sible world  ieadenhlp. 

It  will  be  a  terrlbie  thing  if  we  yield  com- 
pletely to  thu  kind  of  thinking.  Already 
there  la  evidence  In  Washington  and  other 
places  that  we  are  condoning  a  philosophy  of 
guilt  by  aaaoclatlon  We  are  no  longer  con- 
tent to  htmt  for  witches.  We  are  now  seek- 
laC  out  those  who  have  been  associated  even 
remotely  with  radical  or  liberal  thinking. 
And  we  are  Imputing  to  them  all  the  un- 
proved Crimea  for  which  we  condemn  the 
twentieth-century  witches  themselves. 

A  Waahlngton  lawyer  reported  recently 
that  hla  firm  had  been  retained  by  five  sep- 
•nte  clients  to  defend  them  from  charges 
raised  by  overxeaious  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment's loyalty  program.  In  only  one  of  those 
cases,  he  said,  did  any  of  the  accused  Oovem- 
ment  workers  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
basis  for  the  charges. 

In  the  firth  case  the  only  evidence  against 
the  accused  man  was  a  single  brief  poet- 
script  to  a  routine  letter.  The  posUcrlpt  was 
Interpreted  mallclotisly  by  the  ouin's  secre- 
tary and  reported  to  the  loyalty  board.  The 
man  a  entire  future  was  placed  in  jeopardy. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  be  was  Innocent 
and  that  the  malicious  charge  was  with- 
drawn. The  man  had  been  accused  of  dis- 
loyalty to  his  Government.  In  the  eyea  of 
every  bureaucrat  who  has  access  to  his  Gov- 
ernment record,  he  wUl  never  be  the  man  he 
was  before  he  was  investigated. 

These  are  not  isolated  examples.  Two 
wceka  ago  one  of  our  leading  nuclear-energy 
authorities  told  a  press  conference  that  at 
least  100  qualified  scientists  had  been  barred 
from  atomic-energy  research  for  security  rea- 
sons, without  knowing  what  the  charges 
against  them  were.  These  men  have  not  only 
been  disqualified  for  Government  research: 
they  have  also  been  handicapped  in  their 
search  for  employment  In  private  labora- 
tories. And  they  have  no  way  of  defending 
themsclvea  because  they  do  not*  know  what 
sectuity  rules  they  are  supposed  to  have 
broken. 

Jefferson's  concept  of  human  liberty  and 
hOBan  dignity  has  taken  a  bad  beating  when 
an  American  can  be  presumed  guilty  until 
he  is  proved  Innocent. 

^Our  attitXMle  toward  the  atom  bomb  la  per- 
haps symbolic  of  the  fears  that  are  paralyzing 
us  today  and  keeping  us  from  constructive 
act  km. 

Virtually  every  act  Involving  atomic  energy 
during  the  past  4  years  has  been  negative  or 
restrictive.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to 
a  policy  that  u  completely  untenable,  and 
we  have  pyramided  our  efforts  to  contradict 
long-term  common  sense.  We  are  trying  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  physical  forces  in  nature  are,  or  oan 
be,  a  long-term  national  monopoly. 

By  concentrattng  on  the  destructive  power 
which  we  may  mmam  day  wuh  to  pour  upon 
some  other  nation,  we  have  blinded  ourselves 
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tam  high  levels  of  employment  and  that  we 
must  resign  ourselves  to  a  serious  business 
slump. 

We  have  been  hearing  tho«e  predictions 
and  reading  those  predictions  ever  since  If 
talking  and  writing  could  cause  a  depres- 
sion, we  should  all  have  been  on  breadlines 
years  ago. 

tio  business  curve  can  continue  to  gu  up 
without  an  occasional  setback.  If  we  are 
honest,  we  will  concede  that,  during  the  part 
10  years,  we  have  transacted  a  tremendous 
amount  of  business  with  relatively  little 
effort.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  btisinesa  to  be 
done  In  this  country  but  from  now  on  we 
are  going  to  have  to  think  and  plan  -  nd 
work  quite  a  bit  more.  These  are  bard  facts 
for  grsdustes  of  every  class  of  1949  But 
they  are  not  necessarily  unpleasant  (acts. 
The  opportunities  for  important  work  were 
never  greater.    The  rewards  can  be  ample. 

I  think  that  a  great  deal  will  depend  on 
the  viewpoint  you  take  with  you  when  you 
leave  here.  If  you  are  cynical  about  the 
future  of  America.  If  you  are  discourefd  bf 
the  frequency  with  which  the  foreee  of  re- 
action divert  us  from  progress,  you  may  And 
plenty  of  reason  for  pessimism  In  our  imper- 
fect society. 

But  If  you  believe  In  the  fundamental 
theme  of  human  liberty.  If  ycu  wiil  consider 
realistically  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
since  Jefferson's  time,  I  t^lnk  ycu  will  be 
excited  by  the  challenge  to  help  develop  our 
national  potential  for  true  greatness. 

We  have  always  tended  to  underestimate 
our  capacity  for  greatness.  We  have  let  our- 
selves be  sidetracked  by  many  petty  con- 
siderations until,  in  some  period  of  crisis,  we 
have  proved  again  and  again  cur  ability  and 
power  to  rise  to  unsuspected  heights.  Peace- 
time America  today  needs  the  same  concept 
of  greatness  that  united  us  and  lifted  us  to 
victory  in  the  last  war.  In  more  ways  than 
one.  we  hardly  knew  our  own  strength  until 
we  were  challenged  to  defend  ourselves 
against  a  doctrine  and  a  force  that  would 
have  destroyed  our  Ideal  of  human  liberty. 

Because  the  challenge  is  less  obvious  and 
less  dramatic,  we  probably  do  not  appreciate 
our  own  strength  for  constructive  leadership 
today.  The  challenge  now  dees  net  cail  for 
guns  or  tanks  or  planes  or  fighting  ships.  It 
is  a  challenge  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
all  the  people  In  the  one  nation  that  is 
still  capable  of  meeting  that  kind  of  chal- 
lenge. 

America  has  the  potential  strength  to  wipe 
cut  every  slum,  to  provide  a  decent  educa- 
tion for  every  child,  combat  Ill-health,  and 
to  provide  ^ual  opportunities  for  men  and 
women  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors. 

Our  potential  for  greatness  will  not  be 
reached  until  we  have  met  those  challenges. 

Those  are  Jobs  worthy  of  our  mettle  and 
our  resources.  Instead,  we  see  our  great 
strength  being  dissipated  daily  In  time-con- 
suming nonconstructive  activities. 

We  have  let  red-baltlng  achieve  almost  the 
dignity  of  a  profession  In  which  petty  men 
and  women  devote  their  entue  energies  to 
proving  guilt  by  association. 

We  see  the  fundamental  question  of  civil 
rights — human  rights — become  a  partisan 
political  issue  in  Congress  and  in  some  of  otir 
State  legislatures. 

We  see  courageous  men  and  women  In  busi- 
ness and  the  professions  shrinking  from  the 
assumption  of  public  responsibilities  to  avoid 
being  smeared  as  subversive  or  disloyal. 

We  see  an  America  In  which,  for  the  first 
time,  people  are  becoming  afraid  to  think 
objectively  and  to  speak  frankly  In  the  great 
liberal  tradition  of  the  Nation. 

The  cost  of  this  kind  of  hysteria  comes 
high.  It  costs  time,  money,  and  effort  to  set 
up  "thought  police"  anywhere  In  the  world. 
We  could  have  built  a  great  many  schools 
with  the  appropriations  th.-it  have  been 
voted  to  loyalty  investigating  committees 
In  America  diu-lng  the  past  decade. 
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Our  fears  and  otir  hysteria  are  costing  tu 
dearly  In  terms  of  the  ammunition  they 
provide  those  nations  which  are  opposed  to 
our  system  of  government.  In  a  very  real 
sense  we  are  paying  for  the  propaganda  am- 
munition of  otir  critics. 

We  are  certainly  cheapening  our  prestige 
abroad  when  we  give  such  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  otir  fear  of  the  tiny  dis- 
ruptive minority  In  our  midst.  The  good 
that  we  are  doing  with  the  European  re- 
covery program  and  the  friends  ws  may  be 
winning  through  our  Voice  of  Amerlcs 
broadcasU  are  being  offset  dally  by  our 
apparent  concern  for  otir  own  survival. 

The  most  important  commodity  we  can 
export  today  u  the  prestigs  of  Amerlcsn 
strength  engendered  by  American  democ- 
racy. That  prestige  is  threatened  and  the 
work  of  our  diplomats  is  hampered  every 
time  we  betray  our  hysteria. 

It  is  time  we  got  on  with  our  rest  Job,  the 
Job  of  strengtbenlaff  tba  principles  of 
human  liberty  and  mafetng  America  a  eon- 
strtKtlve  force  for  good  In  world  affairs. 
We  must  revise  our  thinking  upwards  In 
estimating  the  good  that  we  can  do  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  as  sn  example  to  all  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world.  We  did 
not  ask  for  a  position  of  world  leadership; 
it  was  thrust  upon  us.  As  long  as  we  have 
It.  we  mus^  face  up  to  a  scale  of  responsi- 
bilities that  requires  more  honesty  and  more 
courage  than  has  ever  been  demanded  of  us 
In  the  past. 

If  we  do  not  face  up  to  otir  responsibilities, 
if  we  fumble  them,  world  leadership  nuiy  well 
pass  to  other  peoples  who  may  not  hesitate 
to  destroy  us — and  our  {)rinciples — to  suit 
their  own  ends. 

Why  should  we  be  afraid? 
We  have  proved  our  greatness  many  times 
In  the  past,  always  by  laising  our  sights,  by 
calling  upon  strengths  we  never  knew  we 
possessed.  Today,  facing  tremendously 
greater  challenges,  we  have  still  untapped 
reserves  upon  which  to  draw. 

The  challenge  Issued  by  Franklin  Roose- 
velt— the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear 
Itself — remains  to  be  met. 

If  we  can  conquer  that,  nothing  can  keep 
us  from  realizing  the  American  potential  for 
greatness  in  the  crucial  years  ahead. 


Strike  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  enclose  herewith 
a  timely  and  pertinent  editorial  with 
reference  to  the  continuing  strike  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

This  editorial  emphasizes  the  need  for 
President  Truman  to  take  action  at  an 
early  date  to  terminate  this  calamity. 
Whxbx  Tojo  Failed,  Banxas  Sttcccbm 

For  a  while  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  great- 
est concern  of  every  American  was  the  safety 
of  HawaU.  Anxiety  did  not  cease  even  with 
the  Battle  of  Midway.  Hawaii  was  not  only 
the  key  base  of  the  Pacific;  it  was  a  com- 
munity of  Imperiled  Americans — almost  the 
forty-ninth  State. 

PSESIOEirnAL  FHUSTXATlOlt 

Things  have  changed.  After  Pearl  Harbor 
the  Japanese  never  raided  the  islands  and 
cculd   not   blockade    them.     But   HawaU    Is 


blockaded  now.  The  CIO  blockads  Is  the 
most  successful  operation  of  Its  kind  since 
the  German  U-boats  very  nearly  starved  out 
Britain,  Just  before  we  got  into  World  War  I. 

Mainland  Americans  seem  to  be  strange- 
ly uninformed,  or  perhsps  merely  uninter- 
ested. In  the  Hawaiian  blockade. 

President  Truman  is  excepted  from  thU 
Indictment,  for  be  said  that  he  Is  "very  ac- 
tively interested."  But  be  also  said,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  has  no  powers  to  deal 
with  the  Hawaiian  strike,  which  U  Imposed 
by  the  International  Longshoremen  s  and 
Warehousemen's  Union.  Harry  Bridges,  presi- 
dent. 

This  Is  even  stranger  than  the  general  In- 
difference to  Hawaii's  plight.  For  President 
Truman  also  said.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
over  s  new  national  labor  law,  thst  the  in- 
junctive power  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Isw  U 
unnecessary  because  the  President  has  an 
inherent  power  to  deal  with  emMfandae 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  American  paople. 
Well,  then.  Injunctive  power  or  no  Injunc- 
tive power,  why  doesn't  Mr.  Truxnan  exercise 
his  mandate?  The  Hawaiians  are  Americans 
In  the  same  lawful  standing  as  the  citizens 
of  Mr.  Truman's  State  of  Missouri,  and  their 
welfare  should  be  equally  Mr  Truman's 
concern. 

As  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  armed 
forces  Mr.  Truman  could  authorlae  a  multi- 
million-dollar air  operation  to  feed  our  for- 
mer enemies  in  Berlin,  blockaded  by  the 
Russians.  But.  he  says,  in  effect,  his  powers 
fall  short  of  being  able  to  maintain  normal 
supply  of  beleaguered  Americaru. 

TH«  n,wu  sraATKST 
The  strategy  of  the  ILWU  high  command 
Is  simple.  The  strikers  will  not  unload  ships 
at  Honolulu  and  the  longshoremen  of  coast 
ports  win  not  load  ships  destined  for  the 
Islands.  In  consequence  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  issued  an  embargo 
against  virtually  all  Hawaii -destined  freight 
because  the  much-needed  cars  would  not  be 
tualoaded  at  the  coast  docks. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  cannot  support  their 
population  without  mainland  supply.  They 
are  less  able  to  prodtice  food  than  England. 
They  have  a  purely  export  economy,  growing 
and  processing  and  shipping  cane  sugar  and 
pineapples.  Cut  the  sea  lanes  and  they  die. 
No  money  cropjs  go  out,  no  food  comes  in. 
Few  can  work  and  everytxxly  except  the  Army 
and  Navy  jpersonnel  face  the  threat  of  star- 
vation. 

Starvation  of  the  Islanders  was  in  pros- 
pect when  the  ILWU  graciotisly  agreed  to 
unload  enough  shipments  of  food  and  other 
emergency  materials  to  sustain  life.  The 
act  of  mercy  was  a  taunt.  It  declared  to 
anybody  who  might  be  listening  that  the  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness  of  more  than  half  a 
million  people — as  many  as  there  are  in  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada  together — are  dependent  on 
the  line  of  a  Kremlin-bound,  ClO-afllliated 
tuilon. 

For  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  any  man 
that  the  ILWU  leadership  follows  the  Com- 
munist line.  Even  CIO  President  Philip  Mur- 
ray has  acknowledged  the  fact  by  his  ac- 
tions. Louis  Budenz,  the  backsliding  editor 
of  the  Daily  Worker,  said  last  August  at  a 
Honolulu  hearing  that  Communists  consider 
Hawaii  the  prime  target  for  infiltration  be- 
cause of  its  role  In  the  defense  system.  He 
added  that  the  Conuntinists  probably  had 
not  been  as  successful  as  they  would  have 
liked,  but  10  months  later  he  might  amend 
that  observation. 

STATEBOOO   AJTICTXD 

Economic  disorder  and  the  threat  of  hun- 
ger are  not  the  only  penalties  the  ILWU 
haa  Imposed  on  HawaiL  The  union's  com- 
mand of  the  islands  has  very  likely  post- 
poned the  day  when  they  will  become  the 
forty-ninth  State.  Last  year  the  House  passed 
a  bUl  to  admit  Hawaii,  and  It  died  in  the 
Senate     But  the  halfway  success  encouraged 


Hawaiians  to  think  that  they  would  do  bet- 
ter this  year.  Yet  the  event  U  on  the  con- 
trary, and  It  is  not  difficult,  sa  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  polnu  out.  to  ascertain  the 
reason: 

"The  fact  U  the  Congreas  does  not  relUh 
the  idea  of  admitting  to  the  Union  a  new 
sute  which  might  conceivably  eand  to  Wash- 
ington two  Senators  aiul  a  Representative 
who  either  would  be  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munist-controlled CIO  LongsboT' men's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union." 

That  Is  nov  free  speculation;  two  years 
ago  ths  ILWU  almost  won  control  of  the 
Territorial  leglslsture 

This  Is  probsbly  the  first  time  since  Jeffer- 
son's day  that  an  alien  hand  has  exercised 
an  effective  Influence  In  sn  important  araa 
of  American  affairs. 

But  Mr.  Truman  no  doubt  would  call  tbla 
bjrsterla. 


Foreif  n  Policy— A  GaMt  B«i»t  Played  by 
Big  Moaajr  Maa  aad  PoUtictaBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoNsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday ,  June  24.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
yet  realize  that  out  present  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  being  dictated  by  big-money  men 
and  politicians  who  profit  personally.  As 
down  through  history,  so  today.  It  Is  the 
ordinary  man  who  fights  the  battles  and 
gives  ills  sons  and  daughters  in  war  so 
they  may  continue  their  selfish  ways. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  sparking  the 
global  program  of  Truman  and  the  State 
Department  and  at  some  future  date  our 
sons  will  go  forth  to  battle  again  to  pro- 
tect the  investments  of  the  cunning  rich, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
am  including  an  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Sunday  Tribune  of  June  19,  1949. 
It  calls  the  turn  of  Democratic  foreign 
policy: 

WHXXZ    WX    CAMX   IN 

There  is  a  certain  Irony  in  contemplating  a 
t)ook  by  the  late  Prof.  John  H.  Latane,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  first  published  in 
1918,  and  revised  In  1922.  The  title  Is  "From 
Isolation  to  Leadership."  Mr.  Latane  felt  on 
the  date  of  first  publication  that  "the  United 
States  was  at  the  high  tide  of  Its  power  and 
influence."  When  Woodrow  Wilson's  League 
of  Nations  was  rejected,  he  felt  obliged  to 
revise  his  earlier  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
what  he  considered  America  s  assumption  of 
world  leadership.  The  United  States  had  let 
him  down. 

"I  do  not  regard  the  verdict  of  1930  as  an 
expression  of  the  final  Judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,"  he  vn-ote  in  the  1922  revUion 
"The  world  still  waits  on  America,  and  sooner 
or  later  we  must  recognize  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  our  position  as  a  great 
power." 

At  the  time  of  Professor  Latane 's  death  In 
1932,  his  hopes  seemed  far  from  realization. 
Within  a  month  after  the  professor  died.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  as  a  prospective  candidate,  was 
called  upon  to  express  himself  on  the  League 
of  Nations  and  Intemationallsm  in  general. 
He  rose  to  the  call  In  a  public  declaration 
largely  excised  from  his  published  papers. 
He  asserted  that  he  did  "not  favcw  Amerlean 
participation  in  the  league"  and  that  su^ 


; 
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p«rtlctpatton  "would  not  mrrt  tb*  btfbMt 
pxnpnMf  of  th«  pw wmMuu  Of  wftr  "  CaiUtif 
upon  Burop*  to  mM«  tu  w  and  poatwar 
tfvbta.  be  MUd.  "Surop*  omm  tM.  W«  do  not 
ow  her  " 

Mr  Rooaerclt.  m  la  now  well  known,  mbee. 
quently  underwent  •  decided  cbanfr  put  the 
United  state*  Into  great  wan  tn  Europe  and 
the  Parlflc.  and  Invented  a  new  league  called 
the  United  Natlona  The  United  States  at 
the  moment  la  fully  committed  to  the  kind  of 
tn tematlonal tarn  ao  hlfhly  prlaed  by  Profea- 
■or  Latana,  and  the  profcaaor.  If  he  were  with 
ua.  might  conatdrr  with  aatlafactlon  that 
the  United  States  had.  Indeed,  by  his  terma 
moved  from  laolationi$m  to  world  leadership 
Certainly  we  are  promising  to  fight  erery- 
body's  wars  and  pay  eTerybody'i  bills. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  thesla  is 
that  we  were  never  "Isolationist"  In  the  pecu- 
liar meaning  coined  by  Mr  RooseTelt  and 
former  Secretary  of  SUte  Cordell  Hull,  and 
that  we  are  not  now  leading  the  world  In 
foreign  affairs  and  never  have  so  led  it 
Mr.  Roosevelt  In  1932  did  not  thinlE  It  wrong 
to  endorse  the  policy  ot  nonentanglement 
offered  by  George  Washington  and  to  main- 
tain our  International  freedom  of  action. 
He  could  not  regard  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
American  Interrentlon  In  three  wars  within 
50  years  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  par- 
ticipation in  various  International  trade  and 
other  agraamenta  as  kaolationlat. 

As  to  leadership  through  foreign  policy, 
that  was  another  figment  of  the  imagination. 
John  Hay  waa  applauded  as  the  father  of 
the  "open  door"  in  China,  but  that  policy 
was  taken  at  English  direction  for  English 
benefit.  The  Anglo- Japaneae  alliance  of 
190i.  reoogntelng  Japancaa  special  Interests 
in  Korea,  waa  followed  S  ycara  later  by  the 
uaa  of  Thaodoc*  Booaavdt'a  good  offices  to 
hand  over  control  of  Korea  to  Japan. 

Secretary  of  State  Stinoaon's  policy  after 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  Manchuria  In 
1931  was  portentotia  in  the  later  develop- 
ment of  American  policy  toward  war  and 
foreign  Intermeddling.  It  envisioned  the 
tmpoaltlon  of  economic  sanctions,  and 
doae  collaborauon.  If  poasible.  with  othei 
natlona  in  enforcing  sanctions,  together 
with  a  wllllngnaaa  to  acc«pt  the  practlca 
certainty  of  war  if  the  sanctions  failed. 

President  Hoover  would  have  nothing  tc 
do  with  It.  but  on  January  9,  1933.  afte; 
Rooeerelt's  election,  but  before  he  took 
oOoe.  and  while  Stlmson  was  yet  a  member 
of  Hoover's  Cabinet.  Stimaon  met  Etooaevelf 
privately  and  commuted  him  to  the  Stimaoi 
"doctrine  •  That  doctrine  was  a  Wall  Stree- 
lawyers  policy  in  support  of  EnglLih  Invest 
metjta.  which  m  China  were  many  ttmea  oui 
own. 

Seven  years  after  this  meeting.  Roosereh 
took  Stlmson  Into  his  Cabinet  as  Seer' tar. 
of  War  and  there  conferred  upon  hlra  ful 
power  to  employ  the  moial,  economic,  anti 
military  aanctlons  contemplated  by  the  Stlm 
son  doctrine.      Stlmaor   later  confessed  hi; 
otjecflve  was  how  to  maneuver  them   (the 
Japanese)  Into  firing  the  first  shot.     A  highly 
atatlrned  luival  oflBcer  charged  with  Imple 
mentlng  thia  deaign  admitted  that  war  with 
Jtipan  was  aotight  primarily  as  a  means  of 
bringing    "Germany    Into    the    war    against 
ua  in  order  that  we  would  be  able  to  give 
strong  support  to  the  United   Kingdom  Ir 
Burope  "     In  other  words,  the  policy  waa  ti 
get  Into  Britain's  war  with  Hitler  In  the  Brit 
tah  Interest 

Mr  Roceevelfs  leadership  at  Tehran  anc 
Talu  and  Mr  Truman's  leadership  at  Pou 
dam.  together  with  Rooaevelt's  lunacy  In  per 
manently  shattering  the  European  tialance  oi 
power  through  persisting  In  the  demand  for 
Germany's  unconditional  surrender,  have 
now  baought  ua  up  agalnat  the  terrible  men- 
ace of  Ruaala.  aptly  described  by  the  late  his- 
torian. Charlas  A.  Beard,  as  one  of  the  moat 
ruthleaa  Leviathans  tn  the  long  history  ul 
miiltMrv    empires      The    upshot    u   that    we 
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Fallacy  of  Slu^i  Clearance  Shown  by 
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OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  27.  1949 


Mr.  PHILUrtB  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  3  yei  trs  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appro  3rlatlons.  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  inform  ation  from  the  National 
Park  and  Planniag  Commission  on  what 
it  really  intende  1  to  do  in  a  sAiall  sub- 
division called  Marshall  Heights,  and 
lust  what  was  t )  become  of  the  Negro 


citizens  who  now 
committed  the 


live  there  and  who  have 
jnforgiveable  «in.   to  a 


professional  planner,  of  having  boughl 
the  land  and  tuilt  their  own  homes 
without  Governrient  aid.  help  from  tht 
planners,  loans,  or  mortgages.  In  othej 
words,  they  represent  a  class  of  peopk 
who.  If  bills  like  I  [  R.  4009  should  becomt 
law.  would  ever  tually  become  extinct 
Their  houses  wopld  be  called  substand- 
set  up  by  the  Planning 
since  the  Commission 


ard  on  a  formuU 
Commi.sjiion.  anc 


or  one  of  the  co<  perating  agencies — for 


Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
mine  Just  which 


a  little  difficult  to  deter 
)ne  of  the  several  agen- 


Mr.   PMiLLtpa.  E>r 

■onnectlon  betweei 
nollclea,  and  your 
■>lans  of  the  Plan  ill 

The  Wmtaaa   Th  fre 
We  think  they  wor  i 

Mr.  PHiixtra.  Toil 
t  colncidcnoa? 

The  WirMiaa.  Nc , 


cles  Involved  Is  responsible — has  put  out 
a  freeze  order,  1  is  more  difBcult  that 
ever  for  the  proi  erty  owners  of  the  dis- 
trict to  improve  ^heir  properties. 

tee  is  also  going  to  in 
>^estlgate  the  recent  cancellations  of  In- 
surance in  tliat  area  after  years  of  writ- 
ing policies  withdut  question.  To  quote 
from  the  hearing^  on  the  third  deflclencj 
bill.  1949 


you  think  there  Is  an> 
the  cancellation  of  these 
rrfu«il  to  go  in  with  the 
ng  Onmmlsslon? 

Is  no  doubt  about  that 
together, 
think  that  waa  not  Juat 

air. 


Thexe  hearinfs  contain  Intercstlnf  In- 
formation. On  page  507  you  will  read 
the  paragraph  quoted  from  the  report  of 
tbe  subcommittee  at  the  time  it  reported 
the  appropriation  (or  fiscal  year  1950. 
Congress  told  the  Commission  we  were 
still  waiting  for  information,  and  dls* 
allowed  all  but  $20,000  of  the  money  re- 
quested. That  item  was  to  finish  and 
print  the  report. 

You  will  discover  that  the  Commission 
calmly  says  that  these  citizens,  who  have 
bought  and  built  their  homes,  must  give 
them  up.  and  make  one  of  three  choices, 
first,  to  take  the  pittance — possibly  as 
low  as  $150 — and  move  miles  farther  out: 
or  second,  apply  It  as  a  down  payment 
on  newly  built  houses,  thus  acquiring  a 
nice  large  mortgage  in  the  transaction, 
which  I  rise  to  remark  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  a  yard  and  green  grass  and  fruit 
trees  and  a  place  for  the  children  to 
play:  or,  third,  they  may  move  Into  the 
new  Federal  housing  project  which  will 
shortly  rise  on  the  spot,  and  be  renters 
from  the  Government,  except  of  course, 
that  these  people  may  have  incomes  just 
too  large  to  make  them  eligible  for  such 
a  project.  This  is  paternalism  at  Its  best, 
or  worst. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  beginning  to  think 
It  is  more  than  that.  Turn  to  page  519 
of  the  hearings;  read  the  statement 
there: 

The  Commission  Is  not  going  to  put  a  limit 
on  how  much  can  be  spent  by  private  bid- 
ders who  may  pick  out  this  section  and  build 
•12.000,  »13.000.  or  even  $30,000  homes  on  it, 
or  high-grade  apartments  on  it.  There  la  a 
lot  of  available  land,  and  ever  some  of  the 
more  responsible  builders  have  indicated  they 
are  very  much  interested,  because  It  Is  a 
potentially  marvelous  building  site 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  potentially  marvel- 
jus,  but  only  if  Congress  acquiesces  in 
the  plan  to  kick  out  the  home  owners 
who  were  promised  this  area  as  a  place 
to  buy  and  build  for  themselves,  and  who 
now  live  there  in  their  own  homes,  free 
of  debt,  unaided  by  professional   plan- 
ners, independent,  in  a  spot  only  20  min- 
utes from  downtown.     Do  not  overlook 
'his  last  item,  Mr.  Speaker;  do  you  sup 
pose  the  Commission  would  be  so  inter 
?sted  if  it  were  less  desirable  for  '•$12,00C 
$13,000,  or  even  $30  000  homes"  whic^ 
very  obviously  will  not  be  the  homes  o. 
the  Negro  citizens  who  thought  it  wa 
heirs  by  the  right  of  purchase,  of  devel 
pment  and  of  occupation? 

There  has  Just  been  uncovered  an 
Jther  interesting  phase  of  the  situation 
which  did  not  occur  to  the  subcommittee 
at  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  the  third 
deficiency  bill.  The  problem  is  now  be- 
einning  to  relate  itself  to  the  discussion 
on  H.  R.  i009.  the  so-called  slum-clear- 
ance or  housing  bill.  In  the  hearings, 
the  engineer  commissioner.  General 
Young,  testified: 

The  city  Is  automatically  required  to  put 
in  aewers  and  water  to  serve  any  new  sub- 
division of  land 

Now  look  at  this  from  two  angles: 
In  the  case  of  Marshall  Heights,  the  Dis- 
trict has  done  no  such  thin^.  It  has 
brought  sewers  and  water  to  all  the  de- 
velopments surrounding  Marshall 
Heights,  but  has  refused  to  give  this 
service  to  that  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  tonn.^ction  with  the  hous- 
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Inf  bills,  this  eo«t  of  sewers  and  water 
Is  an  additional  cost,  necessary  in  every 
building  project,  but  not  figured  in  the 
costs  estimated  on  this  floor  in  connec- 
tion with  H.  R.  4009. 

While  I  was  trying  to  figure  this  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  mail  brought  me  a  Uttle 
mimeographed  paper  called  the  Wood 
Industries  Weekly,  the  editor  of  which  Is 
shown  as  Floyd  B.  Quigg.  It  is  evidently 
published  here  in  Washington.  Since 
it  refers  to  Marshall  Heights  and  also  to 
this  matter  of  sewer  and  water  costs,  not 
previously  considered,  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  reprint  the  article 
in  connection  with  my  above  remarks, 
almost  in  its  entirety,  as  follows: 
Mabshaix  Heichts 
"Saving"  the  cost  of  distribution  of  lumber 
and  plywood  (and  other  home-building  ma- 
terials) by  having  Government  housing  of- 
ficials perform  the  tasks  of  private  distribu- 
tors, and  charging  the  coat  of  these  services 
to  the  taxpayers  Instead  of  to  the  buyers,  was 
disclosed  aa  an  essential  feature  of  Govern- 
ment aid  to  private  builders  in  the  lowest- 
Income  brackets,  at  least,  by  testimony  June 
20  before  the  Thomas  subcommittee  of  House 
appropriations. 

It  was  not  made  public  until  Thursday 
noon,  however,  when  the  full  committee  re- 
ported out  the  thhrd  deficiency  biU  disallow- 
ing the  $2,180,000  Item  for  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  money  was  asked  to  buy  outright 
the  all-Negro  subdivision  Marshall  Heights, 
and  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  urging  the 
appropriation  was  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  HI, 
whose  National  Park  and  Planning  Conunis- 
aion  had  decided  that  Marshall  Heights,  with 
Its  debt-free  homes  and  Its  voluntary  segre- 
gation, is  a  slum. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  governing 
the  District,  had  agreed  that  the  area  is 
"substandard."  and  that  had  made  it  legal, 
because  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  in  the 
EHstrlct  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946  had  pro- 
Tided  that  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  "sub- 
standard" means  whatever  the  Commission- 
ers as  a  board  may  decide  that  it  means. 
So  here  they  were,  trying  to  get  money  to 
put  these  ofllcial  findings  Into  effect.  Teeti- 
mony.  however,  developed  the  rather  dis- 
turbing fact  that  the  officials'  idea  on  buying 
the  homes  in  the  area  was  to  pay.  In  con- 
demnation, twice  the  assessed  valuation  or 
•150  for  a  25-by-lOO-foot  lot  and  the  house 
buUt  on  it.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Con- 
gressmen that  this  would  not  be  enough  to 
enable  a  man  to  buy  or  build  elsewhere,  and 
they  asked  what  the  Planning  Commission 
or  the  Board  of  Commissioners  might  be  in- 
tending, or  be  in  fact  able,  to  do  tor  these 
families  to  help  them  get  a  new  start. 

General  Grant  had  this  answer:  "Now, 
there  are  other  things  that  can  be  done  and 
which  probably  no  one  has  thought  of 
•  •  •  ways  in  which  the  land  agency 
could  assist  these  people  to  rebuild  houses. 
If  they  buy  back  a  new  lot  or  exchange  a 
lot,  perhaps  without  any  cash  payment  be- 
yond what  they  have,  and  they  get  a  small 
cash  payment  for  their  house  on  the  basis 
of  Its  value,  that  cash  payment  would  be 
enough  for  them  either  to  make  a  first  pay- 
ment on  a  very  low-cost  house  to  somebody 
else,  or  the  land  agency  could  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  purchase  of  materials  for 
building  a  low -cost  house  and.  by  getting  the 
wholesale  prices  on  materials,  these  people 
could  rebuild,  themselves." 

What  sort  of  arrangements  coiUd  and 
would  the  Land  Agency  make?  How  would 
they  make  the  wholesale  prlcea  avaUable. 
except  as  a  subsidy?  Then,  having  hidden 
the  coats  Incurred  by  their  efforts,  within  the 
uiisearchable  mvsterles  of  Government  book- 
keeping, what  might  they  say  about  the  sav- 
ing effected  by  not  needing  services  of  the 


dlatrlbutora?  Finally,  juat  who  would  ba 
aupplied  at  tbaaa  prlcM.  and  bow  would  b« 
hava  to  part  bia  hair  or  move  bia  voting 
Anger? 

Important  qucationa,  tbaaa,  bacauaa  th* 
botiaing  bill  now  being  debated  in  the  Houaa 
and  nearing  a  vote,  and  already  paaaad  by  tha 
Senate.  Includes  auhstantially  the  aama  for- 
mula for  action  aa  docs  the  DUtrict  law,  (or 
taking  property  away  from  one  group  of  own- 
ers, replannlng  it.  and  turning  It  over  to  oth- 
ers, private  and  public,  to  aeU  it  in  a  new 
incarnation. 

"THXM  AS  HAS,  crra" 
Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  R.  Young,  the  Corpa  of 
Engineers  member  of  the  three-man  Board 
of  Conunlssloners,  doubtless  was  expected  to 
be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  planners'  cause, 
but  as  a  tower  he  didn't  do  so  weU.  It  was 
he  who  put  Into  the  record  just  who  besides 
the  poor  and  downtrodden  may  be  expected 
to  benefit  by  the  redevelopment.  He  quoted 
the  Planning  Commission  as  promising  that 
it  "is  not  going  to  put  a  limit  on  how  much 
can  be  spent  by  private  bidders,  who  may 
pick  out  this  section  and  build  $12,000.  $13.- 
000,  or  even  $30,000  homes  on  It,  or  high- 
grade  apartments  on  It.  There  is  a  lot  of 
available  land,  and  even  some  of  the  more 
responsible  builders  have  Indicated  they  are 
very  much  interested,  because  it  ia  a  poten- 
tially marvelous  building  site." 

This  process  of  taking  choice  property 
away  from  the  poor,  who  presumably  can't 
appreciate  a  beautlfvU  view,  and  paying  a 
miserly  sum  for  a  "potentially  marvelotis" 
site  which  somelxxly  else  sells  at  a  high 
price,  is  what  the  word  "redevelopment" 
rerlly  means.  Congressmen  wondered  how 
the  planners  expected  to  have  the  new  pri- 
vate homes  financed,  which  they  said  would 
so  surely  be  built,  and  asked  about  FHA.  The 
nearest  to  a  definite  answer  Mr.  Thomas 
could  get,  to  this  dU-ect  question  'Will  FHA 
make  any  commitments  out  there?"  was  this 
from  General  Grant:  "I  do  not  see  why  not." 
It  appeared  that  nobody  had  asked  FHA 
*  officials  about  it.  When,  however,  the  chair- 
man asked  how  the  private  builders  could  be 
assured  of  sewers.  In  a  subdivision  which 
has  t)een  refused  sewers.  General  Young  piped 
up  with  all  the  positive  assurance  anyone 
would  ask. 

"Oh.  we  do:  the  city  does,  out  of  the  tax 
moneys."  the  Commissioner  said,  as  to  who 
would  spend  the  money.  "We  wiU  buUd  at 
our  own  expense,  with  a  certain  assessment 
for  sewers,  and  we  will  buUd  whatever  streets 
are  necessary,  put  in  the  sewers,  and  put  in 
the  water  to  serve  any  new  subdivision  of 
land.  •  •  •  The  city  is  automatically  re- 
quire to  do  that  whenever  there  Is  a  new 
subdivision.  If  you.  as  a  private  developer, 
bought  a  piece  of  land,  had  it  subdivided, 
and  get  our  O.  K.  on  the  sut)dl vision,  we  would 
have  to  move  m  right  away  and  give  you 
water  and  sevrers,  whlc  comea  out  of  tha 
water  receipts  and  general  fund." 

PATIMO   roa   SLVM   CXSAKAMCX 

Lumbermen  In  all  paita  of  America — or  for 
that  matter,  any  citizen— need  to  bear  in 
mind  a  peculiar  condition  If  they  would  ap- 
preciate the  full  beauty  of  that  statement  by 
the  engineer  commissioner.  In  one  respect 
this  is  a  local  matter,  but  It  is  local  to  the 
Federal  City  and  it  ia  dh-ectly  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  through  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Residents  have 
no  vote,  but  expreea  their  views  In  resolution* 
by  neighborhood  aaaoclationa  of  citizens,  and 
by  individual  letters  to  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentatlvea  oi  the  respective  States  In  which 
they  hold  voting  residence.  Por  whatever 
happens  In  the  District  there  Is  therefore  a 
national  responsibility,  very  difficult  to  pin 
down  through  aU  this  diffusion  of  powers. 
Poaaibly  this  law  about  financing  utilities 
In  subdivisions  doea  not  hold  true  in  other 

Poaaibly  it  doea.  however,  and  to  the  extent 
that  It  doea,  tha  local  equivalent   of   the 


"water  rcceipu  and  tb«  ganaral  fund"  art  in 
•Sect  an  extension  at  trtrj  erat  tbe  Congr«s 
may  leguutc  and  then  approprlata  for  altua 
clearance  under  the  bouaing  bill  now  pand- 
Ing  in  the  Houaa. 

Praaumably  the  Uwa  cited  by  tha  good  gen- 
eral were  mtwglll  to  •noourag*  bulldma  who 
would  be  addlag  n«w  ar«u  to  tba  city,  ra- 
aultlng  in  presently  unoccupied  land  being 
subdivided  and  sold,  and  then  improved  t>y 
city  homea.  This  interpretation,  by  tha 
custodians  of  the  city  funds,  means  that  any 
time  these  custodians  may  decide  to  approve 
of  a  replannlng  of  an  area,  which  approval 
would  be  haatened  by  the  plentiful  publicity 
which  the  housing  agencies  seem  always  able 
to  command,  the  city's  taxpayers  would  ba 
required  to  pay  for  a  new  lay-out  of  streets, 
and  presumably  whatever  water  and  aewer 
facilities  the  redevelopers  may  desire. 

What  this  will  cost  local  taxpayers  If  and 
when  the  housing  bill  Is  enacted  into  law. 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  feeble  imagina- 
tion. Nobody  even  thought  to  ask  what  it 
woiild  coat  the  taxpayers  of  the  District,  (or 
this  one  subdivision.  Marshall  HelghU,  over 
whose  potentially  marvelous  sites  thoae  un- 
named redevelopers  are  now  covetously 
drooling.  WeU  they  might;  under  the  1946 
la\.  they  don't  have  to  buy  on  competitive 
bids,  but  only  by  knowing  the  right  people. 
Maybe  It  is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that 
Congressmen,  who  have  some  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  continued  solvency  of 
their  constituents  in  the  home  towns,  might 
try  to  find  out  what  this  cost  might  be. 

Bypass:  Under  the  hammering  of  Repre- 
sentative John  Phillips.  Republican,  Cali- 
fornia, who  did  the  amazing  thing  of  actually 
visiting  the  area  and  seeing  for  hlmaelf  tha 
attempted  steal  of  ownership  rights  in  the 
name  of  progress,  the  appropriations  for  buy- 
ing this  subdivision  have  been  blocked  in  the 
past  and  they  were  blocked  again  thia  time  in 
the  third  deficiency.  It  Is  pleasure  to  record 
that  other  members  of  the  subconunlttee  had 
read  this  writer's  report  of  a  visit  to  the  area, 
and  on  this  occasion  they  moved  in  actively 
to  Join  the  Pliilllps  attack.  The  committee, 
in  its  report  of  the  bUl,  demanded  that  in- 
stead of  asking  for  ftinds  the  District  Com- 
missioners should  withdraw  their  approval 
from  the  project,  and  should  give  the  present 
owners  of  property  in  Marshall  Helghta  tha 
same  financial  support  In  streeU,  water,  and 
sewers  that  they  would  give  the  proposed  new 
owners.  Also  the  committee  suggested  that 
the  ban  on  new  buUdlngs  and  major  repairs 
in  this  area  be  lifted. 

E)oes  this  look  like  virtue  haa  come  out 
triumphant?  If  the  housing  bUl  passes,  tha 
planners  can  laugh  at  the  committee;  then 
they  can  borrow  from  the  Bousing  Adminla- 
trator,  and  bypass  Congress. 

Please  read  that  last  paragraph  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  carefully.  That  is  what 
Is  In  the  Housing  bill.  H.  R.  4009,  now  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  coming  up  for 
our  votes. 


Address  of  Hon.  Dewey  Short,  a  Repre- 
sentatiTe  in  Congress  From  the  State  of 
Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOtTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17. 1949 

Mr.     SHORT.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
Jeave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  ihe 
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following  address  wh?ch  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  annual  convention  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bankers'  Association  at 
the  Greenbrier  In  Wlute  Sulphur 
Springs.  W.  Va..  on  Thursday.  June  16, 
1949: 

Mr  President,  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bankers'  Association,  distinguished 
guests,  and  friends.  I  didn't  know  that  I 
would  be  called  upon  to  suffer  hearing  my 
biography  or  obituary  read.  I  dont  know 
where  you  gathered  all  that  Information. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  and  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  be  Invited  to  address  the  thlrty-nrst  an- 
nual conTentlon  of  your  dutlngutshed  asso- 
ciation. It  Is  always  a  relief  to  escape  the 
madhotise  In  Washington,  perhaps  the  only 
asylum  on  earth  run  by  Its  Inmates,  to  come 
from  that  belligerent  atmosphere  where  we 
constsLtly  breathe  the  air  of  disputatious 
contentiousness,  to  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
hills  of  West  Virginia 

My  father  happened  to  have  been  founder 
of  the  little  bank  In  my  home  town  down 
In  the  Ozarks  of  southwest  Missouri;  my 
brother  was  for  years  cashier  of  that  bank. 
Several  years  later  It  was  forced  to  close,  but 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  paid  all  depositors 
and  discharged  all  obligations  100  cents  on 
the  dollar:  and  stUl,  I  think,  have,  perhaps, 
the  respect  of  the  people  of  that  community, 
at  least  they  have  been  voting  for  18  years 
for  me  for  Congress.  So,  though  oppro- 
brium has  been  heaped  upon  your  heads  at 
times  and  men  In  high  places  In  recent  years 
have  referred  to  you  as  plutocrau.  princes 
of  privilege  and  economic  royallsta.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  bankers,  after  all. 
are  not  the  worst  people  on  earth.  So  I 
am  glad  to  b«  here  this  morning. 

Tou  have  aakcd  me  to  discuss  economy  in 
Oovemment  spending.  There  "Jest  ain't  no 
•ech  animal,"  but  It  U  high  time  we  began 
practicing  a  little  economy  If  we  want  to  re- 
tain our  freedom  and  to  keep  otu-  American 
form  of  government. 

Before  I  shall  discuss  some  of  the  pressing 
lasuea  of  the  hour  I  want  to  take  a  few  min- 
ute*.    I  want  you  to  pause  with  me  long 
enough,  to  take  a  Uttle  inventory,  see  Just 
where  we  are  today.    Twire  In  our  generation 
we  have  fotight  and  won  two  world  wars  at 
enormous  cost.     Over  three  decades  ago  the 
First  World  War  ended.    That  conflict  cost  us 
•31.000.000  000,  834.000  casualties,  and  left  a 
debt  of  •2«.000,000.000  on  our  backs.    Follow- 
ing the  signing  of  the  armistice  we  took  care 
not  only  of  our  allies,  the  Belgians,  and  oth- 
ers, but  we  took  care  of  our  defeated  enemies. 
the  Germans  and  the  Austrlars.     We  loaned 
more    than    f  18.000.000.000   to   the   different 
nations  In  Europe,  and  with  the  single  ex- 
ceptlon   of  little  Finland,  not  one  dime  of 
those  billions  has  ever  been  repaid  or  will  be. 
We  got  higher  taxes,  a  greater  debt,  and  many 
graveyards  abroad  out  of  that  war,  becaiue 
we  entered  It  wuhout  pride  of  power,  without 
lu»t  of  ambition,  without  desire  for  Imperial 
dominion.     We  came  out  of   it  and  didn't 
ask  for  a  dollar  of  Indemnity  or  an  acre  of  ter. 
rltory.  and  we  got  Just  what  we  asked  for. 
We  did  get  ten  long  years  or  more  of  a  pro- 
longed and  paralyzing  depreaslun.    We  fought 
that  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
rr cy.  but  failed  to  achieve  our  objective. 

As  a  Mlasourian  who  has  to  be  shown,  I 
•aw  with  my  own  eyes,  flrst-hand.  aa  a  stu- 
dent at  Heidelberg.  Berlin,  and  Oxford  follow- 
ing that  World  War,  democracy  die  all  over 
Kiu-ope.    I  saw  the  rise  of  totalltarten  gov- 
ernments.    I  saw  freedom   take  wings  and 
fly  out  the  wUidow.     i  happened  to  be  in 
Rome  when  Muaeollnl.  with  his  nslack  shlrU' 
marched  on  the  capltol  to  diaaolve  the  Italian 
Parliament  and  set  himself  up  as  "II  Duce." 
absolute  ruler.     Day  after  day,  week   afUr 
week,  and  month  after  month,  vlaltlng  Eu- 
rooemany  times  between  the  two  World  Wars. 
I  saw  the  rise  of  nazlsm:  like  Muaeollnl.  Hit- 
ler destroyed  all  pollilcal  parties  except  one. 
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Tou  had  a  Fascist 
Party  In  Italy,  yoti 
many.     Wherever 
ernment  you  have 
court,  eongress 
up  Into  one.    His 

The  same  thing 
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Stalin  coming 
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As  the  ranking 
the  Armed  Servicei 
my  sad  but  n 
of  our  hospitals 
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who  will  spend  thi 
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Since   VE-day   a 
nlshed  other  count 
gifts    more    than 
blUlon  dollars. 

When  you  fight 
you    pretty    well 
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we  produce  40 
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Party  and  only  a  Fascist 
had  a  Nad  Party  In  Oer- 
you  have  one-party  gov- 
one-man  rule,  and  he  was 
executive   all   wrapped 
word  was  absolute  law. 
took  place  In  Soviet  Rus- 
as  that  country  and  the 
ire   not  so  dlflerent   from 
the  rise  of  communism. 
Just  as  these  other  to- 
to  set  up  perhaps   the 
absolute    authoritarian 
he  world  has  ever  known. 
expenditure  of  men  and 
utterly    to    make    the 
"As  the  dog  re- 
so  the  fool  returneth 
of  us  slipped  back  into 
selfishness  and  greed,  of 
.  and  we  drifted  dur- 
and  in  the  thirties  until 
Sabbath  morning.  Decem- 
second  time  in  your  brief 
found  ourselves  suddenly 
into  the  vortex  of  rebel- 
a  global  conflict  more 
in   Its  consequences, 
lives  and  the  world's 
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won  this  last  global  con- 
sum.     Your  finite 
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home  with  arms  and 
eyes  put  out  and  hope 
t  and  the  light  gone  out 
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wars  In  one  generation 
many    of    your    re- 
many  of  our  oil  well* 
lead  and  zinc  down  In 
in  my  district  around 
Pitcher,  and  Miami, 
and  Oklahoma,  where 
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morning  before  the 
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to    keep    thousands    of 
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nt   compensation.      We 
copper  in  Arizona  and 
d4wn  our  forests  and  are 


oooeumlng  lumber  in  this  country  today  10 
time*  as  fast  as  we  grow  it.  And  then 
you  wonder  why  the  high  cost  of  housing. 
We  consumed  much  of  the  iron  ore  up  on 
the  Messabl  Range  In  Minnesota  until  In- 
dustrialists In  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  De- 
troit come  to  us.  as  well  as  from  Pittsburgh, 
saying  that  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption It  Is  possibly  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  years  imtll  we  will  have  to  import  Iron 
ore  Into  this  country.  Fortunately  we  have 
made  significant  discoveries  of  rich  depoelta 
in  both  Labrador  and  Brazil. 

I  have  taken  these  few  minutes  to  speak 
of  these  two  World  Wars  and  the  enormctis 
sums  we  have  spent  In  both  blood  and 
treasure,  to  show  that  many  of  our  natxiral 
resources  have  been  depleted,  some  well  nigh 
exhausted.  We  fought  this  second  conflict 
In  order  that  the  little  nations  might  deter- 
mine for  themselves  without  outside  pres- 
sure or  external  Influence.  In  free.  open,  and 
untrammeled  elections,  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  their  people  wanted.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Churchill  both  told  us  and  we 
all  agreed,  that  with  the  high  Ideal  and  the 
worthy  objective,  we  were  fighting  this  last 
conflict  to  respect  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
the  little  countries.  We  were  fighting  In 
order  that  the  little  people  in  the  Uttle  na- 
tions could  choose  the  kind  of  government 
they  wanted.  Just  before  the  surrender  of 
Germany  and  the  capitulation  of  Japar.  one 
of  our  erstwhile  allies  seized  a  large  hunk  of 
Finland.  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Bessera- 
bla.  Ruthenla.  overran  the  Balkans  as  well  as 
the  Baltic,  seized  all  of  Poland.  East  Prussia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia,  threatened 
both  Iran  and  Greece  In  the  Near  East:  and 
then  out  In  the  Pacific,  raped,  robbed,  and 
plundered  Manchuria.  What  they  couldn't 
carry  off  they  deliberately  and  wantonly  de- 
stroyed. And.  again,  we  have  seen  that  with 
our  own  eyes;  Russia's  seising  the  north 
half  of  Korea,  the  south  half  of  Sakhalin, 
all  the  Kurlle  Islands,  and  vetoing  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  every  reason- 
■  uble  pro(x)sal  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
Western  Powers. 

Just  as  we  failed  In  the  First  World  War 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  so  in 
the  second  world  conflict  we  failed  to 
achieve  our  objective  or  reach  our  goal  In 
respecting  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
little  nations  and  making  It  possible  for  the 
small  peoples  and  the  small  countries  to  de- 
termine  for  themselves  in  free,  open  elec* 
tlons  the  kind  of  government  they  should 
have.  So,  naturally,  we  are  living  in  trou- 
blous and  trying  times.  It  is  difficult  not 
*o  give  way  to  pessimism  and  cynicism. 
After  ail.  these  vast  expenditures  of  men 
and  money,  fighting  two  wars,  and  now  called 
upon  to  take  care  not  only  of  our  former 
allies,  but  our  enemies  as  well  during  these 
years  of  peace,  voting  more  this  year  than 
we  dU'.  last  for  European  recovery,  try  men  • 
souls. 

How  much  longer  can  we  go  on.  gentle- 
men, without  running  on  rocks?  A  nation 
Is  no  different  from  an  individual.  A  gov- 
ernment U  Just  an  aggregate  of  Individuals. 

No  government  can  continue  to  spend  more 
money  than  It  takes  In  without  getting  into 
serious  difHculty.  You  bankers  wouldn't 
dare  run  your  business  that  way.  And  with 
all  of  our  resources,  our  scientific  skills,  our 
inventive  genius,  our  technological  know- 
how,  the  United  States  of  America  simply 
cannot  forever  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  take 
care  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  Just  too 
big  and  there  are  too  many  people.  While  I 
like  to  think  I  have  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness In  my  veins,  perhaps  I  am  cold-blooded 
enouch  to  realize  that  we  must  keep  our- 
selves strong  because  a  bankrupt  America 
will  never  be  able  to  help  anybody  If  we  go 
under.  God  knows,  that's  the  last  straw 
for  the  world. 

Now  we  are  pretty  much  "busted"'  and 
don't  know  It.  When  we  came  back  at  the 
firjit  of  the  year,  my  fellow  Mlssourian  offered 
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quite  a  spending  program  to  the  Congress, 
and  It's  laudable  in  purpose.  We  all  believe 
In  good  health  for  our  citizens,  we  believe  in 
fine  education,  we  believe  in  Americans  hav- 
ing decent  homes:  but  we  know  that  many 
of  these  objectives — that  the  promise  to 
guarantee  security  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  laudable  as  It  might  be.  Is  an  absurd 
promLse  Impossible  of  ftUflUment. 

Immediately  following  VJ-day,  Walter 
Reuther  and  his  associates  were  told  that 
they  could  demand  and  get  30-percent  in- 
crease in  wages.  At  the  same  time  the  in- 
crease was  promised  in  wages,  the  consuming 
public  was  told  that  we  were  going  to  keep 
prices  down.  Well.  If  you  can  Increase  wages 
and  the  cost  of  production  and  hold  down 
the  price  of  the  finished  product,  you're 
good,  but  I  don't  know  of  anyone  except  a 
bankrupt  haberdasher  who  would  offer  such  a 
preposterous  proposal. 

Mr.  Brannan  comes  forth  now  with  a  fan- 
tastic farm  program.  Oh,  It  would  l>e  won- 
derful to  pay  the  farmer  higher  prices  and 
then  give  the  corvsumer  cheaper  products. 
Brother,  if  that  can  be  done,  he's  the  answer 
to  our  prayer.  It's  a  good  vote-getting 
scheme,  but  I  think  the  American  people 
want  to  be  dealt  with  honestly.  What  Is 
this  Conp-ess  going  to  do?  Well.  I  think  I 
can  safely  assure  you  gentlemen  that  there 
will  be  no  •4.000,000.000  additional  taxes 
voted.  My  good  friends  Harst  Btxd,  Ed 
Johnson,  and  Waltci  Oxoxgi  are  going  to 
see  to  that  over  in  the  Senate. 

Repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law?  With  all  lU 
shortcomings  and  mistakes.  I  think  It  has 
worked  fairly  well  and  proved  Itself  satisfac- 
tory to  workers,  to  the  employee  as  well  as 
the  employer  and  the  general  public.  It 
will  not  be  repealed,  and  I  seriously  doubt  If 
those  who  are  clamoring  for  Its  repeal  are 
honest  and  In  dead  earnest.  They  may 
change  Its  name,  they  may  accept  a  few  cor- 
rective amendments  which  are  acceptable  to 
all  of  lu,  but  the  subetance  of  the  law  will 
be  kept. 

Civil  rights?  Not  as  much  chance  to  get 
that  through  either  Hotise  of  Congreee  as  I 
have  Jumping  over  the  moon.  Lots  of  crimes 
have  been  committed  In  the  name  of  clvU 
rights.  But  I  think  the  American  people, 
Old  Dealers,  New  Dealers,  Democrats,  and 
Republicans  alike  still  believe  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  are  not  going  to  be  led  astray 
by  a  political  slogan  tised  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Federal  housing?  Well.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  will  shove  It  through  or  not. 
It  Is  doubtful,  but  I  hope  not.  We  did  pretty 
well  on  the  continuance  of  rent  control:  we 
emasculated  that  or  changed  It.  Where 
some  semblance  of  Jtistlce  Is  dealt  out  I  have 
always  believed  that  It  was  an  honor  to  own 
property  and  not  a  crime,  and  I  have  always 
believed  that  a  Just  return  on  an  honest  In- 
Testment.  whatever  your  money  is  Invested 
In.  Is  a  perfectly  legal  and  legitimate  enter- 
prise. 

Federal  aid  to  education?  We  all  believe 
in  education,  but  if  they  vote  It,  it  is  going 
to  cost  my  taxpayers  out  in  Missouri  (LSI 
for  every  dollar  we  get  back  and  we  Just  don't 
want  it.  It's  bad  business;  that's  bad  bank- 
ing. 

Ah,  we're  spending  tremendous  sums.  Tou 
know  what  this  Congress  already  has  voted? 
For  the  next  fiscal  year — it  will  begin  in  a 
few  days,  the  1st  of  July — we  have  voted 
$15,905,000,000  for  otir  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment. That's  almost  •16.000.000.000. 
and  I  Toted  for  it  and  I  believe  in  it.  Its 
painful.  Its  a  staggering  sum,  it's  a  heavy 
burden  to  bear:  but  If  we  are  going  to  make 
cuts  in  appropriations.  I  think  at  this  critical 
point,  with  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over 
our  heads,  the  last  cut  we  should  make  would 
be  In  our  Military  Establishment.  We  must, 
out  of  sheer  self-defense  and  for  stirvival,  re- 
main strong  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air  xmtil 
the  United  Nations  becomes  more  flrmly  es- 


Ubllshed.  with  an  international  police  force 
to  carry  out  its  decisions.  As  long  as  there 
are  brigands  in  the  world,  aggressors  who 
would  swallow  up  and  divide  not  only  the 
little  countries  in  the  world,  but  whose  chief 
aim  and  primary  objective  is  world-wide 
domination,  mcx-e  through  psychological 
penetration  and  infiltration  than  by  armed 
conqtiest,  nevertheless  the  only  language 
those  aggressors  understand  Is  the  language 
of  force.  They  respect  strength;  they  have 
only  contempt  for  weakness.  So,  at  least  for 
the  next  year  or  two,  we  must  have  a  strong 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  we  must  carry  on 
our  scientific  research,  technological  devel- 
opments, and  hold  fast  to  the  atomic  bomb, 
bacteriological,  and  other  modem  forms  of 
warfare. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  wUl  spend 
approximately  »6 .000 ,000 .000  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  or  as  much  money  as  It  cost  to 
run  this  Government  before  the  war.  To 
one  agency  we  have  voted  »5.500.000,000  lor 
European  relief,  and  the  interest  on  our  Fed- 
eral debt  is  approximately  five  and  one-half 
billion.  Now.  then,  add  them  up.  four  items: 
National  defense,  sixteen  billion;  Veterans' 
Administration,  approximately  six  billion; 
European  aid.  five  and  one-half  billion; 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  five  and  one- 
talf  billion.  There  you  have  an  annual 
budget  of  $33,000,000,000.  without  a  single 
dime  for  any  of  the  natural,  normal,  ordi- 
nary functions  of  Government:  nothing  for 
agriculture,  forestry,  merchant  marine; 
nothing  for  all  of  the  courts  and  Judges: 
nothing  for  the  legislative  branch:  and 
nothing  for  all  the  executive  branches  of 
Government.  Thirty-three  billions  of  dol- 
lars— meetly  for  wars  of  the  past,  threau 
of  the  present,  or  war  that  might  occur  In 
the  future. 

We  all  know  we  simply  cannot  carry  that 
load  Indefinitely.  Our  budget — almost  •42.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO— more  than  four  times  more 
than  any  other  peacetime  budget.  In  1933 
the  annual  budget  to  rxin  the  whole  Govern- 
ment was  •fi.SOO.ooo.OOO:  in  1937,  Just  a  little 
over  seven  billion:  and  the  greatest  peac«- 
time  budget  in  all  our  history  prior  to  the 
war  was  in  1939.  when  It  was  a  little  in  excess 
of  19.000,000.000.  Tet  here  we've  got  a 
budget  of  •43.000.000.000,  and  the  President 
wanu  the  Congress  to  give  him  •4,000,000.- 
000  more  taxes. 

Gentlemen.  It  cannot  be  done.  The  flnt 
line  of  defense  of  any  nation  is  iU  financial 
soimdness.  A  bankrupt  country  never  licked 
anybody. 

I  don't  know  all  the  reasons  tot  this.  Of 
course,  two  wars  drained  ua  and  sapped  us, 
but  we  spent  too  much  money  we  didn't 
have  even  before  the  war  canw  on.  Back 
in  1939  I  think  we  had  about  •7.000,000.000 
of  this  lettuce,  cabbage  leaves,  in  circula- 
tion, a  little  over  •7,000,000.000  of  green- 
backs m  the  pockets  of  the  American  people. 
and  today  there  is  over  •28,500.000,000  in 
circulation.  We've  got  more  dollars,  birt 
what  m  the  devil  will  they  buy?  It  s  get- 
ting to  be  cheap  money. 

I  would  that  we  would  follow  the  sound 
advice  and  hard-headed  Judgment  of  the 
senior  SenatOT  from  Virginia.  Haxxt  Flood 
Bteo.  Now  we  all  know  that  in  recent 
months  farm  prices  have  declined.  Business 
has  tapered  off,  and  we  are  now  threatened 
with  a  deflation  more  than  we  are  by  an 
inflation.  The  stock  market  slumped  not  too 
serious,  but  it's  a  little  painful  to  me.  Con- 
fidence has  been  shaken.  Unemployment  Is 
on  the  Increase.  Why?  Due  to  this  enor- 
mous spending  program. 

How  we  have  overworked  the  word  "secu- 
rity."  "sectirity."  I  heard  Massollnl  on  the 
Via  Ptazzla  Venesia  in  Roma  promise  secu- 
rity to  the  Italian  people.  I  heard  Adolf 
Schikelgruber  in  Mimich  and  there  he  prom- 
ised security  and  full  employment  to  the 
German  people.  Yeah.  They  got  both. 
ftUl  employment  and  security  for  a  little 


while.  But  remember  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, one  of  the  wisest  phiioeophers  of  all 
time,  once  said,  "He  who  surrenders  his  lib- 
erty for  temporary  security  deserves  neither, 
and  will  soon  loose  both."  That's  history. 
History  repeats,  with  Instances  that  corro- 
borate the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

Now  they  want  to  bring  everybody  under 
social  security,  giving  them  protection  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Ah,  we've  lost  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  our  pioneer  ancestors, 
we  have  grown  soft  and  we  are  afraid  to  dare 
as  did  our  fathers.  In  yielding  ior  secxurlty 
and  Government  hand-outs,  dishing  out  of 
doles  we  have  lost  many  of  our  libertlea. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  30 
years  ago  as  a  baby  member,  of  good  pioneer 
ancestry,  98  percent  of  them  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  whose  forebears  like  mine  came  out  of 
the  hills  of  east  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
down  In  my  district  they  would  have  been 
insulted  if  anyone  had  offered  to  give  them 
anything.  But  they  too  like  so  many  Ameri- 
cans have  been  detauched  and  corrupted  by 
this  notion  that  the  Government  owes  them 
a  living  and  will  take  care  of  them  whether 
they  put  forth  any  efforts  for  themselves  or 
not.  Consequently,  they  have  lost  much  of 
their  self-initiative,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
respect.  Today,  before  they  do  anything  else 
thev  sit  down  and  write  me.  "Dear  Congress- 
man:" They  want  to  know  if  they  can  get 
a  loan  or  a  grant  or  a  gift  from  Uncle  Sam. 
a  hand-out  from  Wasblagton.  weakening  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  American  people.  I  re- 
peat they  have  been  debauched  and  corrupted 
by  an  indiscriminate  and  ignoble  phUan- 
thropy  that  is  conducive  only  to  the  per- 
petuation of  poverty  and  Indolence. 

Well,  having  traveled  through  Europe  re- 
cently, and  having  traveled  throtigb  Burope 
In  1931,  I  can  appreciate  the  vsat  potential, 
almost  tmllmlted  possibilities  of  Russia,  a 
Tast  country  with  190.000^)00  people  In  an 
area  almest  three  times  as  large  as  the 
United  Sutes:  In  many  ways  richer  than  otir 
own  country  in  mineral  production.  In  agrl- 
mdtural  products,  and  millions  of  acres  in 
Siberia  that  never  beard  the  sound  of  the 
woodsman's  ex. 

It  Is  closer  from  White  Btilpbur  Springs 
to  Leningrad,  miKh  closer  than  It  Is  from 
Leningrad  to  Vladivostok.  But  I  think  the 
strength  of  modem  Russia,  of  RuaaU  even 
today  with  all  three  of  her  five-year  plans 
behind  her  and  the  progress  she  has  mad*. 
and  she  has  made  tremendotu  progress 
has  been  overemphasized.  She  has  pro- 
duced some  great  men  but  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  are  still  pretty  dumb.  That 
Is  the  fault  of  her  leaders — not  her  people. 
I  do  not  want  vu  to  drop  our  guard  and 
be  lulled  to  sleep  in  a  voltmtary  security 
because  the  air  lift  has  been  temporarUy 
ended.  I  came  back  last  December  after 
traveling  back  and  forth  along  that  air-lift 
corridor  in  and  out  of  Tempelhof ,  Berlin.  It 
is  a  change  In  strategy  and  techniques,  but 
there  has  been  no  conversion  at  all  in  the 
Russian  leaders.  The  masses  of  the  Rtusian 
people  possess  many  splendid  qualities  and 
I  have  only  sympathy  for  them,  because  for 
centuries  they  have  t>een  forced  to  live  under 
the  yoke  of  oppression  and  the  heel  of  tyr- 
anny You  have  a  doeen  or  fotirteen  mad 
dogs  in  the  Kremlin  who  are  hell-bent  on 
world-wide  domination  and  they  will  resort 
to  trickery,  lies,  deceit,  chicanery,  and  em- 
ploy any  measures  whereby  to  achieve  their 
goal.  We  have  too  many  of  them  here  in 
this  country.  Yes.  we  are  keeptng  our  eyes 
on  Russia,  and  the  amotmt  we  spend  on  our 
own  national  defense  will  depend  pretty 
largely  on  the  behaviar  and  conduct  of  the 
Politburo:  that  will  decide  how  much  we 
spend  for  real  national  security. 

The  amount  we  spend  will  depend  on  the 
behavior  of  others;  but.  you  know,  my 
friends.  I  don't  fear  attack  from  any  foreign 
power  half  as  muca  as  I  fear  our  own  internal 
moral  decay  and  weaknessss  at  homs. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  tn  easence.  "If 
this  Nation  Is  ever  destroyed.  K  will  not  b« 
from  without  but  from  within." 

I  think  Bdward  llarkham  must  have  had 
that  same  idea  m  mind  when  he  wrote  SO 
years  ago.  long  before  this  last  war: 

**I   fear   the    vermin   that   shiill   undermine 
Senate  and  school  and  citadel  and  shrine; 
•  •  •  •  • 

**1  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  honeycomb  the 
walls  and  towers  of  state  in  unsuspecting 
hovra." 

We  ha»e  vermin  in  our  midst.  It  is  not  a 
Hitler,  but  we  have  the  rats  in  this  country 
who  are  undermining  the  Senate,  the  school, 
the  citadel,  the  shrine. 

They  are  gnawing  at  the  very  foundatUma 
at  this  Republic,  and  the  trials  which  iitw 
going  on  in  Washington  and  New  York  now. 
with  all  of  the  ramifications  which  the  pub- 
lic knows  nothing  about,  are  suiDcient  warn- 
ing to  put  us  on  guard. 

It  is  now  27  years  ago.  when  I  first  visited 
Cairo,  In  Egypt — I  have  been  back  three  or 
four  times  since  then — only  last  November 
I  again  rode  camels  around  the  great  Pyra- 
mid of  Gisa:  I  looked  at  the  Sphinx  and  I 
dreamed  of  Napoleon  addressing  his  men: 
"My  loldiers,  40  ^Jfcnturles  are  looking  down 
upon  you."  I  wonder,  if  you  could  speak, 
what  secrets  you  could  tell,  even  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

I  walked  through  the  remains  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Thebes  and  Kamak.  I  went  up  the 
jttle  to  Luxor  and  Assouan,  to  the  tombs  of 
fct-Ankh-Amen  and  Eg3rpt's  other  great,  and 
when  I  returned  to  Cairo  I  walked  through 
the  National  Museum,  cluttcnd  with  a  be- 
wildering collection  of  archaaotoglcal  discov- 
eries, telling  of  the  ancient  Ptolemys  and 
Pharaohs,  the  great  builders  whose  works 
astonish  man  In  the  twentieth  century,  and 
I  ask  myself  the  question:  "Oh.  Egypt,  as  you 
grew  rich  and  powerful,  why  has  your  great 
civilization  crumbled  and  lies  bxirled  today 
beneath  centuries  of  sand?" 

And  I  had  to  answer:  "Egypt,  as  you  grew 
rich  and  powerful,  you  grew  corrupt  and 
tyrannical."  She  was  not  defeated  by  a 
fc-elgn  foe,  but  she  crumbled  because  of 
moral  decay  and  spiritual  disintegration 
within  herself.  She  once  had  a  vision,  but 
she  lost  it;  and  as  King  Solomon  wrote  In 
ProvertJs:  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish." 

i^ypt  was  destroyed  not  bv  some  con- 
quering foe  outside  her  border,  but  it  was 
because  of  her  own  internal  moral  decav 
and  spiritual  disintegration. 

Then  I  went  down  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
Valley  to  Baghdad,  and  I  saw  the  rtiins  of 
that  great  clvUiaation  of  Babylon,  and  I 
dreamed  of  Hammurabi,  who  was  second  only 
to  Moses  as  a  lawgiver,  and  I  asked :  "Ham- 
murabi's Babylon,  why  are  you  like  Egypt, 
perished  tn  the  auida  of  decay?"  And  I  bad 
to  iouwer:  "Because  as  Babylon  grew  rich 
and  powerful,  she.  too.  grew  corrupt  and 
tyrannical:  and  ahe.  like  Egypt,  perished. 
Babylon,  too,  could  not  endure  prosperity." 
Tou  know,  often  prosperity  is  more  difficult 
to  endure  than  poverty.  However,  in  the 
history  of  nattons  and  civilizations,  certainly 
the  ChrlstUn  church  has  made  great  progress 
and  endured  persecution  and  hardship  In 
times  of  trial  and  trtbtilatlon. 

Then  I  came  to  the  classic  land  of  Hellas, 
glorlow  Greece  a  land  that  I  have  visited 
a  half  doaen  times  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
centu-y.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  climbed 
the  Acropolis  and  walked  through  the  ruins 
of  the  Parthenon  and  looked  out  on  Mars 
Bill  where  St.  Paul  addressed  the  Athenians. 
where  he  said.  "Oh.  men  of  Athena.  I  observe 
in  all  things  you  are  most  religious  "  And 
I  went  aeron  to  the  opposite  hill  where 
Demosthenes  spoke.  I  dreamed  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  Pericles,  from  Anaxio^nder  down  to 
Bomer  and  Phidias  to  this  present  hour;  of 
Boerates.  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  the  great  trl- 
OMViraie  of  ancient  phlloscpcrs,  and  1  asked, 
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And  I  had  to  answer: 

an  Alexander,  who  at 

because   there  were   no 

yes.  you.  too.  were 

I  could  hear  the  Mxises 

works  of  Phidias     "You 

like  the  works  of  Egypt 

ie  buried  today  In  ruins 

and  why?     Because,  as 

powerful,    you    became 


a|ong.  and  he  fiddled  while 

gave   them   free    bread. 

entertainment.    He  was  a 

care  of  everybody.    Oh, 

eve^'thlng.      He    gave    them 

employment    while     he 

with   blazing   martyrs. 

:  ell,  through  her  own  In- 

dt  lintegration    and    moral 


C  al 


toward 


t  ley 


Applan  Way  toward  the 
Ixtus,  over  the  bridge 
to  the  Castle  of  Adrian 
the   ruins   of    Ro- 
I  stood  under  the  Arch 
.  under  the  Arch  of  Con- 
m  the  center  of  the  Col- 
were,  beautiful  wom- 
bedecked  In  Jewels, 
of  the  gladiators  who 
tTiat  Is  why  Rome   fell. 
U  ternal  political  dislnte- 
dicay. 

ex  unple  of  corruption.     I 

C  ermany.      I    have    lived 

)eople.  I  have  studied  In 

have  traveled  over  their 

Ualn.     I  walked  over 

varla.    I  think  it  is  one 

countries  in  all  the 

t  and  mighty  people, 

made  a  mighty  con- 

phlloeopby,  miisic.  and 

Oer^iany  of  Kant,  of  Luther, 

.  of  Hegel;  I  also  knew 

B«(cb  and  Beethoven   and 


I  reat 
lo 


today,  a  heap  of  rata. 

what  Hitler  promised. 

down  the  Rhine  from 

igsiiuven  to  Darmstadt, 

Bremen,    Hamburg, 

and  Dresden,  back  to 

•  off  Stuttgart,  Karlsruhe. 

what  is  It?     A  shanX'* 

never  seen  such  deva*> 

those   clUes.     Why? 

their    backs    on    the 


teachings  of  their  fathers.  They  wanted  fulj 
emplojrment;  they  wanted  security. 

The  man  on  horseback  came  along.  They 
said  no  one  else  could  do  worse  and  he  rolled 
Into  power,  and  the  people  went  down  the 
road  to  ruin  because  it  was  no  longer  the  old 
Germany.  It  was  the  Germany  of  Hitler 
and  Hlmmler.  Gocbbels  and  Ooertng,  Hey- 
drlch  and  Hess,  Terboven  and  Prank,  and 
other  derelicts  drunk  on  power  and  thirsty 
for  more  power. 

Well,  perhaps  this  Is  a  funny  talk  to  b« 
giving  bankers.  I  hope,  however,  it  is  glvina 
you  a  little  pain  in  your  mind.  I  hope  n 
will  cause  you  to  pause  long  enough  to  ai^ 
this  question: 

Will  this  great  Republic  of  otirs  go  the 
same  road  that  Egypt.  Babylon,  Greece.  Rome, 
and  modem  Germany  have  gone?  Will  we 
grow  soft  and  Rabby  In  this  great  age  in 
which  we  live?  Will  we  become  indifferent — 
the  politicians  sitting  down  and  resting  in  a 
false  security,  thinking  the  Government  will 
take  care  of  us,  whether  we  take  care  of  our- 
selves or  not? 

Will  we  make  free  an.,  independent  men 
and  not  have  a  Federal  bureaucracy  over 
them,  curbing  their  freedom  and  their  lib- 
erty? My  father  never  had  a  floor  under  him 
to  hold  him  up  and  there  was  no  ceiling  over 
his  head  to  hold  him  down.  I  am  glad  I  waa 
not  born  In  these  later  days  with  all  these 
things  In  effect.  I  happened  to  be  born 
number  eight  In  a  family  of  ten. 

I  know  we  must  have  Government  controls, 
rules  and  regulations,  but  I  still  believe  in 
the  great  philosophy  of  the  great  Virginian, 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  from  whom  Uncoln  borrowed  most 
of  his  political  philosophies  and  ideas. 

I  still  agree  with  Jefferson  that  that  coun- 
try is  best  governed  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  government  and  a  maximum  degree  of 
iiKlivldual  Initiative  and  private  enterprise, 
which  has  made  this  Government  supreme 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  and  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  other  countries  as  to 
the  kind  of  government  they  want.  If  Rus- 
sia wants  communism,  God  knows  she  is 
welcome  to  it.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should 
be  a  Communist  because  a  Communist  is  a 
guy  who  has  nothing  and  is  willing  to  share 
it  with  everybody.     (Laughter.) 

I  read  in  the  paper  where  Paul  Robeson 
waa  in  Moscow  and  was  coming  directly  back 
to  the  United  States,  and  he  said  that  was 
the  country  he  loved  above  aU  others — Soviet 
Russia.  Well,  if  he  does,  why  the  hell  doesnt 
..he  stay  there?  I  am  wlUing  to  buy  a  one- 
way ticket  for  all  of  his  kind.  They  come 
back  with  new  Ideas,  new  enthusiasm,  and  I 
think  he  said  new  iusplration.  Well.  If  Rus- 
sia wants  communism,  she  is  welcome  to  it 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  what  she  wants  We 
do  not  want  it  here.     We  want  tolerance. 

If  our  British  cousins  want  to  nationalize 
their  industry,  and  they  have  their  railroads, 
their  banks,  transportation,  and  communi- 
cation—If they  want  state  socialism,  let 
them  have  it.  but  I  dont  think  the  American 
taxpayer  should  be  called  on  to  furnish  them 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  our  own  money  to 
carry  on  their  miserable  experiments  l Ap- 
plause.) They  will  nationalize,  dont  worry 
about  that.  They  want  us  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  hour  is  closer  than  most  people 
realize.  Time  Is  running  out.  Eternal  vlgi- 
lance  Is  the  price  of  liberty.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing but  It  Is  true  and  needs  to  be  repeated. 
Who  will  take  care  of  us? 

We  dont  want  nationalization  In  this 
country.  We  want  to  keep  America  free  be- 
cause in  freedom  there  is  strength. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
bankers.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  trip  down 
here.  I  rode  down  yesterdav  from  Washing- 
ton. Mrs.  Short  and  I  hope  you  wUI  let  us 
suy  and  I  am  going  to  oome  In  and  listen  to 
•ome  of  the  addresses,  because  I  know  I  wlU 
learn  a  lot  more  lutentng  to  others  than  you 
have  learned  listening  to  me.     [Applause  J 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COUMAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  C<rforado.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  22  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
OMahoneyI  delivered  a  vital  address 
before  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  American  pricing  methods. 

Por  more  than  a  year  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  courts.  American  industry, 
and  the  people  generally  have  been 
deeply  concerned  over  this  problem.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  in  bis  able  ad- 
dress has  thrown  considerable  light  on 
it.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMEBICAN    PRICINC    MITHODS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  I 
am  happy  Indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
coming  here,  but  I  feel  a  bit  intimidated  as 
I  arise  to  speak  because  by  my  place  at  the 
table  there  Is  a  post  card  announcing  that  a 
wire  recording  Is  being  made  of  everything 
that  transpires,  thus  giving  me  complete  as- 
surance that  anything  I  may  say  wUl  be 
used  against  me.     (Laughter.) 

I  think  it  very  significant  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  have  been  holding 
conference  on  this  pricing  method  phase  of 
the  great  econonxic  problem  which  confronts 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  world.  It  Is  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  today  you  are  going  to  dis- 
cuss what  is  competition.  I  assume  from 
this  choice  of  subject  that  your  purpose  is 
to  maintain  competition. 

If  that  assumption  is  correct,  and  I  know 
It  is.  it  means  that  you  are  thinking  of  main- 
taining the  famlUar  Amcriran  system  of  busi- 
ness and  economics — one  in  which  the  door 
of  opportunity  is  open  to  everyone.  I  ap- 
plaud that,  because  I  say  if  competition 
disappears,  either  by  the  operation  of  busi- 
ness leaders  who  seek  to  promote  monopoly, 
or  if  it  disappears  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tions of  big  Goveriiment.  we  wiU  have  lost 
the  basic  American  system  of  opporttinity 
for  the  maaeee. 

The  whole  world  Is  struggling  today  to 
maintain  economic  freedom  In  the  face  of 
such  dangers.  Too  many.  I  think,  do  not 
clearly  understand  that  the  conflict  between 
communism  and  free  economy  and  free  gov- 
ernment wUl  be  won  not  by  any  warfare— 
not  by  a  third  world  war.  because  such  an 
eventuality  would  result,  I  am  certain,  only 
In  the  desu  action  of  everything  that  we  hold 
sacred  now  It  would  result.  I  fear,  in  the 
desuuctlon  of  civillaatlon  itself,  because  wars 
grow  more  terrible  as  science  progresses. 

So,  our  struggle  to  maintain  a  tree  economy 
and  a  free  government  must  be  waged  here 
In  America.  It  must  be  waged  under  the 
leadership  oC  men  in  business  and  In  Oor- 
erument,  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  can 
and  should  malnUln  our  system  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  promote  the  world's  highest 
and  most  stable  living  standard  among  the 
people  In  that  way,  we  can  demonstrate  to 
the  world  the  superiority  of  democratic  to- 
■tUutiooa  If  we  faU  to  do  It.  we  shaU  be 
Inviting  the  totalitarian  sute. 


These  conslderatloru  were  uppermost  In 
my  mind  when  I  Introduced  the  bill  with 
regard  to  freight  absorption  and  delivered 
prices  that  passed  the  Senate,  as  your  Chair- 
man has  announced,  and  which  yesterday 
was  approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  had  two  main  objectives  In  mind.  The 
first  of  these  was  to  abolish  the  uncertainty 
about  the  legality  ot  independent  pricing 
inactlces  which  found  expressiot.  In  the 
minds  and  In  the  words  of  officials  of  Govern- 
ment upon  the  one  hand,  and  of  leaders  In 
business  upon  the  other. 

I  was  not  above  suspecting  that  there 
were  some  people  who  sought  Intentionally 
to  promote  confusion:  but  even  If  there  were 
such,  the  fact  that  there  was  also  a  basic 
misunderstanding  and  imcertalnty  made  it 
esesntial,  to  my  mind,  that  the  uncertainty 
should  be  swept  away. 

As  I  stated  In  my  explanation  of  this  bill 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  last  Court  to  In- 
terpret any  law,  finds  a  statute  so  ambigu- 
ous that  It  divides  four  to  four  in  attempt- 
ing to  interpret  its  meaning,  then  certainly 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States— the  only  Instrumentality  of 
Government  which  can  do  it — to  remove  the 
ambiguity  and  make  the  law  clear. 

My  purpose  was  to  provide,  by  statute,  a 
plain  and  simple  declaration  that  delivered 
prices  and  freight  absorption,  when  estab- 
lished Independently  by  a  seUer.  were  not  In 
themselves  contrary  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  which  authortaes  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  move  against  un- 
fair methods  of  competition,  and  unfair 
prices.  So.  the  first  provision  of  this  bUl 
stated  In  perfectly  plain  terms  that  such 
freight  absorption  and  such  delivered  prices 
were  not  in  themselves  lUegal. 

But  that  was  followed  Immediately  by  a 
proviso,  the  intent  and  purpose  of  which 
waa  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  second 
objective,  whfch  I  had  In  mind,  namely,  to 
preserve  the  antltnist  laws  and  to  make 
certain  that  In  the  declaration  which  legal- 
ized, so  to  speak,  freight  absorption  and  de- 
livered prices,  we  were  not  making  those 
practices  the  Instruments  of  conspiracy  or 
combination  or  monopoly. 

It  is  important.  I  think,  that  this  proviso 
should  be  read,  I  have  the  blU  before  me: 
"Prorid^d,  That  this  shall  not  make  lawful 
any  combination,  conspiracy,  or  collusive 
agreement:  or  any  monopolistic,  oppressive, 
deceptive,  or  fraudulent  practice  carried  out 
by  or  mvoivlng  the  use  of  delivered  prices  or 
freight  absorption." 

In  other  words,  freight  absorption  caimot. 
under  this  bUl— and  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood— be  used  as  an  Instrxunentallty  or  a 
device  by  which  to  carry  out  monopolistic, 
oppressive,  or  fraudtilent  practices. 

The  result  of  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
imder  these  terms  was  that  It  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  without  a  roU-caU  vote:  and  only 
one  member  of  the  Senate  Indicated  on  the 
1st  of  June,  when  It  was  passed  by  that  body, 
that  he  was  o^weed  to  the  blU  as  It  stood. 

As  I  Introduced  this  measure,  it  amended 
not  only  the  Federal  Trade  Commleeton  Act, 
with  Its  power  to  declare  what  are  unfair 
practices  and  deceptive  practices,  but  It  also 
amended  the  Oayton  Act,  with  respect  to 
discriminatory  prices.  There  tt  ran  Into  a 
twilight  «one.  a  xone  In  which  there  was 
confUct  of  opinion  and  of  purpose  even 
among  those  who  felt  that  the  law  should 
make  It  Impossible  for  a  seUer  to  seU  at  so- 
called  discriminatory  prices  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  injure  competition.  The  question 
arose  whether  the  law  prohibited  not  only 
that  Injury  to  competition  which  Is  the  re- 
sult of  a  deUberate  Intent  to  cruch  a  com- 
petitor, but  also  that  Injury  which  is  Just 
an  incidental  result  of  meeting  competition. 
And  so  the  bill  pcoTlded  that  a  change  of 
price,  a  lowering  of  price,  made  In  good  faith 
to  meet  campetltlon.  should  be  a  defense 


against  a  finding  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  price  discrimination. 

One  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  offered 
an  amendment  to  provide  that  the  mere 
change  of  price  In  good  faith  of  Itself  should  . 
not  l>e  a  complete  defense  If  it  had  the  result 
of  substantially  lessening  competition:  and 
in  that  form,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

When  It  went  to  the  House,  however,  the 
House  subcommittee,  bttort  which  it  waa 
considered,  and  which  held  hearings  upon 
the  bUl.  decided  to  eliminate  those  amend- 
menU.  And  they  were  eliminated  in  the  bUl 
as  It  was  recommended  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House. 

So.  in  effect,  the  bill  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  the 
bill  In  substantially  the  same  form  In  which 
I  introduced  It  In  the  Senate.  You  may  be 
Interested  to  know  that  the  next  step  wUl 
be  for  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  deter- 
mine when  and  how  the  measure  la  to  be 
considered  by  the  Ho\ise.  I  am  siire  I  need 
not  tell  this  group  that  there  are  so  many 
matters  coming  before  the  Hotiae  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  consideration  that  the  Rules 
Committee  necessarily  has  to  make  a  selec- 
tion. Sometimes  It  takes  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee a  little  while  to  make  up  its  mind.  In 
times  past  the  Rules  Committee  has  pigeon- 
holed bUls:  but  in  this  Congress,  at  the  very 
beginning,  a  provision  waa  made,  amending 
the  rules  so  that  the  committee  can  no 
longer  prevent  bringing  the  bUl  to  the  floor 
If  the  Members  of  the  House  really  want  to 
have  It  considered.  So.  I  rather  imagine 
that  we  are  going  to  have  early  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  longer  action  Is  de- 
layed upon  this  measure,  the  worse  It  will  be 
for  small  business.  I  say  that  because  1 
know,  as  everybody  must  know,  that  our 
economy  has  begun  to  climb  down  from  the 
high  plateau  erf  Inflation,  which  raised  prices 
to  the  highest  level  that  had  ever  be«i 
reached  In  the  history  of  the  United  State*. 
And.  as  a  result.  If  any  action  or  Inaction  by 
Congress  has  the  effect  of  promoting  uncer- 
tainty In  the  economic  sphere,  that  action 
will  also  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  in- 
vestment and  promoting  unemployment. 

Members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commiaslpn 
In  whom  I  have  long  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence, during  the  discussions  which  took 
place  after  the  decision  in  the  Cement  case 
was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  have  de- 
clared, over  and  over  again,  that  In  their 
opinion  freight  absorption  and  deUvered 
prices,  per  se,  were  not  Illegal;  but  alha 
members  expressed  a  contrary  view. 

It  happened  that  there  was.  In  the  Cement 
case,  a  statement  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  effect  that  the  mere  presence  of  proof 
In  the  case  of  a  conspiracy  was  not  to  be 
taken  as  holding  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
conspiracy  the  same  result  might  not  be 
obtained.  Now,  as  I  read  that  It  was  not  a 
ftiwH»tj  Of  the  Cotirt:  It  was  merely  a  declara- 
tion by  the  Court  to  make  certain  that  the 
decision  in  the  Cement  case  should  not  be 
Tjsed  as  a  precedent  against  some  possible 
case  that  might  be  raised  in  the  future.  So, 
it  gave  me  no  concern;  but  It  did  give  great 
concern  to  many  businesses,  and  the  declara- 
tion was  made  by  some,  "This  means  that 
no  business  can  operate  except  upon  an 
f.  o.  b.  pricing  system." 

Now  there  is  nothing  In  the  law  to  Jtistlfy 
that  Inference,  as  I  see  It,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  decision  to  require  It;  but 
obviously,  If  we  promote  uncertainty  by  fail- 
ing to  pass  this  hill,  that  argument  wUl  con- 
tinue; and  because  it  Mattnues,  It  will  aato 
the  managers  of  biatnaaMa  which  an  bow 
operating  in  a  satisfactory  manner  uncer- 
tain of  what  ttiey  may  do,  and  the  reeait 
might  easily  be  upsetting  to  the  «itlre  eeoa- 

omy. 

I  th'nif  that  the  economy  at  any  country 
can  properly  be  compared  to  a  river.  The 
waters  of  a  river  find  their  way  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea;  and  they  go  by  the 
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route  '^/hlch  ts  the  ea&lest.  Thrj  follow  tb« 
Un«  of  least  r«6istAnce.  Soroetlmea  a  great 
storm  artoes.  floods  arc  caoaed.  and  then  the 
river  brealu  Its  bounds  and  sometimes  flnda 
a  new  channel.  When  the  river  ftjids  a  new 
channel,  the  result  la  Injury — Injury  both 
to  those  who  are  on  the  old  channel  and  to 
those  whose  lands  are  submerged  In  the  new 
channel. 

Mow  the  aconomtc  system  ts  the  result  not 
ot  the  laws  which  Congrea*  pasaet  from  day 
to  day  or  year  *o  year.  Tb«  aeonomlc  system 
which  exuu  at  any  on*  time  Is  the  result  of 
the  practices  by  which  business  and  lndus> 
try  carry  on  their  activities  80.  here  w« 
have  a  system  of  delivered  prtccs  and  fretKhl 
absorptkm  which  grew  up  partly  try  the  de« 
liberate  Intention  of  those  who  were  sceklnf 
to  develop  markeu.  and  partly  as  the  result 
of  the  natural  movement  of  the  economy. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  the  system,  the 
MtMMnilc  river,  a*  It  flowd,  broucbt  about 
tiM  Mttiement  and  court! ucUon  of  factorlea 
•nd  Indiistrlss  In  particular  spota. 

Now.  If  we  ehanfe  the  river  channel  by 
the  operation  of  a  specific  law  or  by  a  failure 
to  pass  a  law.  the  Inevitable  result  will  be 
to  place  such  Industries  and  biulnesses  In 
the  very  same  position  that  the  Inhabitants 
living  beside  an  old  river  bed  would  And 
themselves  In  IT  the  channel  were  switched 
aomewhere  else.  To  make  the  example  more 
simple,  when  a  Pederal-State  highway  Is 
from  a  line  upon  which  there  are 
a  dcaen  service  stations  to  another 
route  on  which  new  service  stations  win  have 
to  be  built,  obvloiisly  the  result  of  such  a 
rtian^e  is  for  a  tLTie  to  upset  the  economy. 
to  promote  unemployment,  to  reduce  busl- 
neae.  and.  of  course,  to  that  extent,  to  do 
•way  with  profit  At  a  time  when  the  United 
0tatea  mtiat.  of  necessity.  statMllze  the  econ- 
omy. It  would,  from  mj  point  of  view,  be 
utterly  absurd  to  tato  sadi  a  risk.  And  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  Introduced  this 
Mil. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Oaent  case,  the  Senate  set  up  a 
special  eommittee  to  study  the  problem. 
Thai  resolution,  when  It  came  on  the  floor, 
dldnt  Ko  as  far  as  I  thoti^ht  tt  ou^ht  to  go; 
so  I  offered  an  amendment  to  that  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  presented  by  Senator 
CATtMAKT:  and  tinder  my  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  committee 
was  authorized  also  to  study  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  economic  concentration. 

The  committee  dldnt  have  time  to  trans- 
act the  latter  part  of  Its  business  and  trans- 
acted only  the  flrxt.  As  a  result  of  tt.  In 
the  Kew  Congress,  the  Bgbty-Anrt  Congress, 
when  Senator  EBwiw  Johnsom.  of  Colorado, 
succeeded  to  the  chairmanship,  a  bill  was 
Introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to  clear 
up  the  uncertainties,  and  that  bill  became 
the  subject  of  prolon^'ed  debate  and  discus- 
sion. Again.  InterpreUtions  were  vi^rue  and 
uncertitin  as  to  precisely  what  the  bill  would 
do.  So  lacking  was  the  matter  In  clarity. 
or  perhapa  I  should  put  It  more  politely  In 
this  way,  so  uncertain  were  the  members  of 
the  oranmlttee  of  what  the  effect  of  that  bill 
would  be  that  they  decided  not  to  report  It. 
and  Instead  to  report  a  bUI  which  waa  called 
the  "HMiratorlum  bill." 

That  Mil  prorlded  that  for  a  parted  ot  13 
to  M  owntlia.  any  seller  acting  tndepandeaUy. 
wbo  sold  at  delivered  prlcea.  or  who  abeorbed 
freight,  would  not  be  In  violation  of  the  law. 
It  sssisd  to  me  to  be  clear  that  this  mere 
declaration  through  an  act  of  Ccmgreas  that 
for  a  pertod  of  18  mcnths  a  particular  prac- 
tice would  not  be  regarded  as  In  violatlun  of 
the  law  waa  Itself  certain  to  prolong  the 
period  of  msifiiilon.  The  result  of  the  pae- 
•aga  of  the  moratorium  bill,  it  seemed  to  me. 
would  ooly  be  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded: and  It  was  for  that  reastm  that  I 
felt  we  .obould  state  the  matter  In  alraple 
language  that  nobody  eould  misunderstand. 
Before  I  became  a  Senator  I  used  to  prac- 
tice law.     I   found    then  that   my   toughest 


were  thoeel  In  which  I  sought  to  con- 
vince my  client^  that  they  ought  to  reach 
a  settlement.    I  have  one  in  mind. 

It  waa  a  hot  simmer  day.  and  I  waa  In  my 
law  oOlce  on  th<  top  floor  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bui  ding  of  Cheyenne,  and  my 
clients  were  the  -e.  They  had  come  In  the 
effort  to  settle  tt  e  controversy  among  them- 
selves. They  wer  t  rclatlvea  engaged  in  a  little 
restaurant  bualneas.  As  long  as  they  were 
not  making  an; '  money,  they  behaved  as 
relatives  should  But  when  they  began  to 
make  money,  t  len  they  fell  Into  rowing 
amung  thrmselv  >8.  I  liked  them  sll.  and  I 
tried  to  convln<  e  them  that  their  conflict 
should  be  settle*  I. 

The  window  wi  is  open  In  my  oAce,  and  one 
of  these  fantlai  ten,  after  1  had  exhausted 
sll  my  eloqoMMi  in  trying  to  persuade  him 
that  he  should  lettlc,  jumped  up  from  his 
seat,  ran  to  the  open  window,  and  turning 
to  me.  he  sat(  In  a  shrill  voice,  "Mr. 
OliAHOMCT.  I  hi  e  you.  Tou  tell  me  to  jump 
out  this  wtndov  .  and  I'll  jump  out;  but  I 
won't  settle  wit:  1  theae  'so-and-sos.' " 

As  a  lawyer  I  liways  used  to  marvel  at  the 
way  people  conv  ly  Ideas,  one  to  another,  by 
a  series  of  black  marks  on  white  p«tper,  be- 
cause, after  all.  trlntlng  and  writing  consist 
of  nothing  In  tl  e  world  except  black  marks 
on  white  paper.  So  It  is  no  wonder  that  in 
every  case  that  goes  to  court  you  will  find 
some  eminent  la  vyers  who  say  that  the  black 
marks  mean  on<  thing,  and  others  who  say 
that  those  black  marks  mean  something  else 
again.  In  such  situations,  of  course,  the 
chief  dllDculty  cf  a  legislator  is  to  And  the 
blacl:  marks  which  nobody  can  misinterpret. 

I  have  flatterej  myself,  and  I  think  all  of 
tboae  who  coope  ated  in  the  drafting  of  this 
bill  should  be  fiittered  by  the  fact  that  the 
measure  was  pas  ted  with  only  one  dissenting 
voice  in  th«  Se  late  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  now  it  is  In  the  House  waiting  for 
definite  actiot.  ly  that  body. 

I  feel  It  la  imp  )rtant  that  action  should  be 
obtained,  but  1  want  to  sa^  to  business 
leaders  as  I  sav  o  Government  leaders,  that 
there  will  be  n<  success  in  the  enactment 
of  this  law  unlei  a  at  the  same  time  leader- 
ship iu  Industry  and  Government  are  agreed 
upon  what  sort  c  f  business  system  they  want 
to  preserve  in  t^  e  United  States. 

Arbitrary  and  tnonopollstic  power  in  busi- 
ness leads  inevitably  to  arbitrary  and 
monopolistic  p':wer  in  government.  The 
controversy  that  is  raginfr  now  in  the  world 
Is  between  two  ( roups.  Upon  the  one  hand 
there  are  thoee  '  rho  believe  that  the  system 
of  private  property  ts  too  greedy  to  save 
Itself,  who  belie  ire  that  the  leaders  of  the 
capitalistic  systen  are  so  intent  upon  gain- 
ing mere  profit  1  that  when  they  create 
monopoly,  they  ( o  not  see  the  danger  to  the 
system  that  they  represent.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
capitalistic  systeori  can  be  stabilized  at  the 
same  time  that  c  pportuuity  is  kept  free,  and 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  managerial  state  as 
a  result  of  a  managerial  economy. 

Dont  think  tiat  the  danger  is  too  far 
away.    Let  me  gi  ire  you  an  illustration. 

The  Atomic  1  inergy  Commission,  estab- 
lished by  a  law  of  Congress,  was  granted  com- 
plete power  over  the  development  of  atomic 
energy.  We  had  to  make  the  atomic  bomb 
to  Win  the  war  knd  we're  still  making  the 
atomic  bombs.  iMcau^se  the  leadership  in  the 
armed  aervlces  1  nd  the  Sute  Department 
Is  convinced  thi  \t  It's  the  best  insurance 
against  an  aggre  aire  attack  upon  us.  And 
ao  the  Atomic  Ku  trgy  Oommtssion  has  broad 
powers  not  only  1  o  develop  atomic  ei>ergy  as 
a  weapon  of  def  ei  ise  but  also  to  use  this  new 
source  of  energy  for  peaceful  purpoaes. 

Tb*  approprlallon  bill  which  waa  psasert 
by  the  House  tlils  year,  and  which  Is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate,  carries  an 
appropriation  In  cash  and  contract  authorl- 
aattons  for  tl  O^.OOO.OU)  for  the  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commiasajn  alone  Never  before  we 
entered  upon  Wurld  War  1,  save  one  year  at 


the  height  of  the  Civil  War,  did  the  Federal 
Government  ever  spend  a  billion  dollars  for 
all  of  lU  activities. 

And  now  we  have  this  aovemn.ent  com- 
mission created  by  Congress,  without  dis- 
sent, because  it  was  the  conviction  of  Con- 
gress that  this  great  atomic  energy  ahculd 
not  be  risked  in  private  hands — and  so  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  carrying  on  its 
operations  by  contracts  with  some  of  the 
biggest  Industrial  enterprises  In  America. 
I  have  In  mind  a  contract  which  was  made 
with  one  corporation  for  the  management 
of  the  atomic-energy  plant  at  Hanford.  Wash 
When  that  contract  was  made  It  carried  an 
obligation  of  gnS.OOO.OCO,  In  2  years  and  a 
little  more  that  obligation  had  been  in- 
creased to  •375,000.000.  The  point  thst  1 
make  Is  we  have  a  managerial  Government 
organization  contracting  with  a  managerial 
private  organization  In  order  to  operate  the 
most  Important  industrial  enterprise  that 
was  ever  undertaken  by  mankind. 

Managerial  operations  are  necessary.  The 
great  resources  of  science  cannot  be  utilised 
without  management.  But  when  you  intro- 
duce management  by  paid  experts,  whether 
those  managers  are  paid  by  Government, 
upon  the  one  hand,  or  by  private  business, 
upon  the  other,  the  effect  is  the  same — the 
managers  say  what  is  to  be  done,  and  not 
those  who  are  affected  by  management.  We 
pay  the  bill. 

80,  here  is  the  issue  right  In  our  laps  to- 
day. How  are  we  going  to  handle  the  great 
technological  and  scientific  advances  of  our 
time.  In  such  a  manner  that  the  fundamen- 
tal American  principle  Is  not  forgotten  that 
Government  was  established  for  the  people, 
and  that  It  must  be  controlled  by  the  peo- 
ple. How  are  we  going  to  keep  alive  that 
principle,  unless  we  make  up  our  minds  that 
we're  going  to  take  the  long  view  and  not  the 
short  view? 

When  we  undertake  to  manage  business 
or  when  we  undertake  to  manage  Govern- 
ment, we  must  assess  our  efforts  by  their 
effect  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  II  we  do  not  do  that,  if  we 
allow  one  group — I  don't  care  what  tt  ts — to 
exercise  the  managerial  function  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  others,  the  result  will  be  the 
loss  of  the  American  system,  and  the  estab- 
lishment in  Government,  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness, of  the  totalitarian  method. 

This,  my  friends.  I  think  is  a  step — tills  bill 
is  a  step  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
American  system:  but  It  U  only  a  step.  We 
must  go  a  little  bit  farther.  We  must,  as 
leaders  in  busines.s  and  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment, undertake  to  review  all  of  the  aspects 
of  the  economic  system  so  as  to  make  certain 
that  we  shall  have  a  rule  of  order  by  which 
neither  arbitrary  monopolistic  power  nor  ar- 
bitrary Government  power  shall  be  permitted 
to  control  the  people. 

Tou  and  I  have  the  Usk  of  malnuinlng 
the  American  system,  and  let's  be  sure  that 
we  don't  misunderstand  what  it  la.  It  Is 
Government  for  all  of  the  people  and  busi- 
ness for  all  of  the  people.     (Applause.] 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  bENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  28  (^legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  President.  I  a.«;k 
unanimous  consrnt  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  re- 
garding the  trial  of  Japanese  war  criin- 
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Inals,  and  comments  by  Justice  WiDlam 
O.  Etoaglas.  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  this  morning. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRO, 
as  follows: 

WAI  T%l»h  DOtTBTS  STATC*  Wt  DOOCLAS OriWIOW 

or    TBS    SUnUMI    COWT    J  USTICB    IBLO    TO 

ntvrrs  thosi  at  nusow  to  srpsAL 

WasHUfOToir,  June  37. — Six  months  after 
he  had  sided  with  the  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority in  denying  a  hearing  to  convicted  Japa- 
D«M  war  crtmlnals.  Justice  William  O 
Douglas  bandad  down  an  opinion  today 
terming  the  December  action  "potenttalty 
dangerous." 

At  the  same  time  he  virtually  invited  those 
serrlng  prison  terms  for  war  crimes  to  raise 
the  Issue  In  lower  United  States  courts  as  to 
whether  they  were  being  held  legally 

Justice  Douglas,  In  his  long  deferred  opin- 
ion, today  labeled  international  military 
trtbtinals — such  as  the  one  at  Tokyo  that 
convicted  Japan's  wartime  Premier  Hldekl 
Tojo  and  24  other  war  leaders — "solely  an 
Inttrument  of  political  power  " 

Although  the  Jtistlce  said  that  he  still 
assumed  that  the  Supreme  Cotxrt  lacked 
power  to  review  the  judpnents  of  such  coiu^, 
he  said  he  was  dlsttn-bed  by  that  slttiatlon. 
He  added: 

•Tt  leaves  practically  no  room  for  jiidlclal 
scrutiny  of  this  new  tyi)e  of  military  tri- 
bunal which  is  evolving.  It  leaves  the  power 
of  thoee  tribunals  absolute.  Prisoners  held 
under  Its  mandates  may  have  appeal  to  the 
conscience  or  mercy  of  an  executive;  btit  they 
apparently  have  no  appeal  to  law." 

The  High  Court's  decision  last  December 
20  sealed  the  fate  of  ToJo  and  six  other  top 
Japanese  war  leaders  and  they  were  executed 
2  dayi  later.  Blghteen  others  are  still  serr- 
lng prison  sentences. 

At  the  time  of  the  Decemt»er  20  decision. 
Justice  Douglas  said  that  he  would  hand 
down  his  opinion  later.  Justice  Wiley  B 
Rtitledge  reserved  decision  and  said  he  would 
announce  his  vote  later.  It  has  not  been 
announced  to  date.  Justice  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son, who  helped  prosecute  the  German  war 
criminals,  took  no  part  in  the  case. 

JustJoe  Douglas'  action  In  apparently  In- 
viting a  new  cotirt  test  came  about  this  way : 
He  said  that  while  the  Supreme  Court  lacked 
power  to  review  decisions  of  international 
tribunals,  other  United  States  courts  can 
decide  whether  those  convicted  by  such  tri- 
bunals were  being  legally  held — provided 
their  Jailer  was  an  American. 

"If  an  American  genera]  holds  a  prisoner, 
oinr  [legal I  process  can  reach  him  Tvherever 
he  Is.**  Justice  Douglas  declared-  "To  that 
extent,  at  least,  the  Constitution  follows  the 
flag.  It  Is  no  defense  for  him  to  say  that 
he  acts  for  the  Allied  power.  He  Is  an  Amer- 
ican citiaen  who  U  performing  functions  for 
our  Government.  It  !s  our  Constlttition 
which  he  supports  and  defends.  If  there  is 
evasion  or  violation  oi  Its  obligations,  it  is 
no  defense  that  he  acts  for  another  nation." 

He  said  the  vaj  to  bring  such  a  test  was 
to  tUe  an  applicaUon  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corptu  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


New  EnflajKfs  Skyscraper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MassAtausaiis 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jmne  23,  194$ 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ariih  to  include 

XC?— App. 


th«  foDowing  article  from  the  Bostmi 

Post,  Boston,  Mass..  Sunday.  June  26, 

1949: 

YAjnuB    BnaxT    Paovm    xm    Hua — M-SroaT 

Btnume    or    Joan    Hamcocx    Discaxsrrs 

PiasnasTa — Hovn.  PBATuaxs  ik  Sraucruas 
(By  WiUiam  B.  Brennan) 

To  those  pessimists  among  us  who  con- 
tinually prate  that  Kew  England  Is  making 
no  proyess  and  is  imng  In  the  glory  of  Its 
ancestors  who  carved  out  financial  empires 
the  country  over,  there  Is  Just  being  com- 
pleted an  outstandlof  example  of  Tanks* 
progresslveness  In  tba  new  and  ultramodern 
26-«tory  oOos  bOlimnf  of  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Ufe  lasuranc*  Oo.  on  Berkeley  Siraei. 
Back  Bay,  nest  door  to  police  headquarters. 

ThouMUids  of  Bostonlans  and  visiUjrs  to 
the  Rub  have  watched  the  great  tower  as 
It  tbruau  its  wsy  up  into  the  sky  of  tb* 
Back  Bay  to  lord  It  over  tu  neighboring  struc- 
tures of  the  downtown  city  Pew.  however, 
even  begin  to  realize  the  marvels  of  engi- 
neering that  have  made  this  great  buUdlng 
tb*  most  modem  in  the  world,  with  so  many 
firsts  over  even  the  great  skyscrapers  of  New 
York. 

More  than  $30,000,000  has  been  the  cost  of 
this  skyscraper  that  ts  nearing  completion. 
Even  outside  modem  engineering  has  done 
iu  bit  wtth  the  wide,  steam- heated  sidewalks, 
a  political  joke  a  generation  ago,  serving  to 
keep  the  concrete  pavement  free  oi  ice  and 
snow  In  winter  and  the  line  of  new  trees 
on  Berkeley  SUeet.  Stuart  Street,  and  St. 
James  Avenue,  fed  by  water  from  an  under- 
ground system 

sicKincAjrr  MmuL 

As  one  enters  the  lobby  the  beauty  of  the 
choice  stoiic  of  the  marble  quarries  of  the 
world  make  a  bcautlftL  scene.  There  are 
marbles  from  Prance,  Italy.  Belgium.  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  There  Is  the  Prench  Rotige 
Antique  with  the  snail  shells  still  imbedded 
in  It.  Portenelle  rose  marble  from  Porttigal 
with  sea  shells  visible.  Toumelle  Perla  from 
Italy.  Rose  de  Brignolles  from  Prance.  Rojo 
Alicante  from  Spain.  Belgium  Black,  and 
Rosara.  the  latter  from  Italy. 

Topping  this  Is  the  beautiful  mural  de- 
pleting the  day  of  decision  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  our  country  when  they  agreed  to 
sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence  This 
is  by  the  noted  painter  Barry  Faulkiicr. 


MSW   SMCLAKPa 

To  try  and  'describe  the  many  marvels 
of  ibis  aaagnllteent  building  will  require 
hundrada  of  pages  but  lor  Poat  readers  we 
will  try  and  outline  a  few  of  the  things 
tbat  make  tbls  building  New  England's  great- 
est and  to  prova  tbat  New  EngUndera  are 
stlQ  marching  forward,  at  least  with,  if  not 
ahead  of  tbe  rest  ot  the  country. 

For  instance,  150.000  ions  of  steel  were  re- 
quired for  the  skeleton  of  this  skyscraper. 
whi'h  will  have  both  summer  and  winter 
air  conditioning.  One  astonishing  figure  of 
engineers  is  that  30.000.000  cubic  feet  of 
clean,  fresh  air  will  be  drawn  into  the  build- 
ing every  hour.  Controlled  by  a  giant  86- 
Inch  panel  board  a  constant  strcson  of  fresh 
air  will  be  always  present  from  the  subbase- 
ment  to  the  twenty-sixth  floor.  «5  feet  above 
the  street  level. 

The  giant  compressors  of  this  cooling  sys- 
tem are  capable  of  prodticing  1.640  tons  of 
Ice  every  M  hours.  The  enormotu  amount 
of  materiala  for  the  air  conditioning  system 
alone  gives  an  indication  of  its  siae.  One 
lis  magBitode  of  tbe  air  condi- 
aystawi  iAmb  it  la  pointed  out  tbat 
pounds  ot  ttoeet  aluminum.  390.000 
pounds  cf  galvanlaed  iron  and  60,000  pounds 
ot  iron  plate  were  taed  for  air  tfticta. 

In  tbe  ultramodern  tbeatar  kaown  1 
Hancock  Hall  at  Berkeley  and  Stuart 
and  in  tbe  beactlfully  appointed   ballroom 
in  tbe  bascotent  under  tbe  theater  known  aa 


the  Dorothy  Quincy  Suite  are  many  of  tba 
marvels  wrought  by  clever  architects  and 
engineers.  It  has  the  largest  electronic  con- 
trol board  in  the  world  for  illumination,  the 
largest  volume  of  theater  fluorescent  lighu 
In  existence  and  the  largest  number  of  cold 
cathode  lights.  1.132  of  them. 

Great  banks  of  speedy  elevators,  mort  than 
a  score  of  them  operating  from  the  base* 
ment  to  the  twenty-sixth  floor  wtth  others 
nmnlng  to  tbe  twentlteth  floor,  arlll  swiftly 
move  not  only  the  S.400  employees  but  tbou- 
sands  of  dally  visitors  to  tbe  various  floors. 
Sectrlc  stairways  oparatlng  from  the  base* 
ment  to  the  eighth  floor,  traveling  at  90  feet 
pm  mlnttte  and  capable  of  handling  4.000 
persons  ao  hour,  are  now  in  operation.  A 
feattir*  of  these  suirways  ts  that  by  the  Alp 
of  a  key  at  each  floor  their  direction  can  ba 
reversed  upward  or  downward  as  tbe  need 
arises  Thus  as  the  thousands  of  employees 
are  reporting  for  work  all  the  rtairways  will 
run  upward  and  at  dosing  botir  or  In  time 
of  eme^ency  all  can  travel  toward  tbe  straag 
level. 

The  building  it  the  first  completely  alr- 
condltoned  business  structure  in  the  world. 
All  windows  are  of  double  glass,  containing 
one-half  inch  of  air  insulation  between  the 
panes.  This  new  system  of  Insulation  was 
bit  upon  back  in  1930  in  a  mldwcstcm  city 
by  Charles  D.  Haven,  a  refrigeiaUnf  engi- 
neer, while  rtdlng  on  a  streetcar  on  a  bitter 
cold  day.  Glancing  out  a  window  of  the  car 
and  noticing  the  frost-oovered  windows  of 
stores,  he  hit  upon  the  air- insulation  idea 
that  was  to  reault  in  this  ultramodern  win- 
dow glasa. 

One  usaaUy  thinks  of  fluorescent  lights  in 
small  numbers  but  there  ts  notbing  small 
in  this  great  structure  of  Yankee  progress. 
There  are.  in  fact.  82  miles  of  these  UghU. 
enough  to  provide  a  continuous  string  from 
Boston  to  Attleboro.  or  to  Plymouth  or 
Gloucester.  There  are  20.00C  such  light  fix- 
tures. These  represent  one  of  the  world's 
largest  Installations  of  recessed  fluorescent 
lighting,  and  the  biggest  in  New  Bngland. 
This  great  ntmiber  of  lamps  sre  snother 
product  of  Yankeeland.  coming  from  fac- 
tcries  in  Lynn  and  Ipswich 

VBTUAL  Orr    WITHUI    SBLV 

Except  for  sleeping  quarters,  tbe  new 
structure  Is  s  ctty  within  itself  for  tbe  5.400 
employees.  One  of  the  moet  up-to-date 
cafeterias  in  the  world  takes  the  greater  part 
of  a  floor  at  the  head  of  the  electric  stair- 
way on  the  St.  James  Avenue  sl(te  of  the 
buUdlng.  Delicious  lunches  are  served  here 
St  medium  prices  for  the  employees,  so  they 
can  remain  inside  in  summer  heat  or  winter 
snow. 

Just  above  the  cafeteria  Is  a  modem  store 
where  tbe  employees  can  buy  anything  from 
a  needle  to  an  anchor  and  at  reduced  prices. 
Already  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  use 
of  tbe  store  by  outsiders  as  of&ciala  of  tbe 
firm  have  expressed  their  firm  purpose  to 
Insure  that  iU  operation  does  not  hurt  local 
merchax  ts. 

Cte  the  St.  James  Avenue,  side  ot  the  build- 
ing workmen  are  now  completing  a  drive- 
in  branch  for  one  of  the  tdg  banks  of  the 
city.  The  huge  steel  vaults,  cneaasd  in  re- 
inforesd  concrete,  are  all  In  and  workmen 
ar«  potting  the  finishing  touchea  on  the 
banking  rooma. 

Pn-  the  present  the  company  business,  vast 
as  tt  te  here  in  ttie  home  oOre,  will  not  lie 
suflk:ient  to  fill  all  the  space  in  the  building 
and  aome  of  tbe  upper  ftoors  are  betz^  rented 
untn  naeta  time  m  expanding  business  makes 
It  necessary  to  take  tbem  over  for  tbe  firm's 
work. 

ntMTtilng  from  the  sldevralk  to  tba  top  oC 
tbe  ftaievMoa  mast,  the  building  towers 
a«ar  Its  neighboring  seven-atory  poUea  bead- 
quarters  573  feet  in  the  air.  It  Is  truly 
a  tribute  to  Yankee  ingenuity  and  prccrsss 
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and  to  Ttcw  tt  should  glre  food  for  thought 
and  a  change  of  mind  to  thoae  doubter*  of 
the  fcr^at  future  that  Ilea  ahead  tor  New 
England. 


Radford  MobUy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  ruMuoA 
IN  THE  8CNATI  OP  THE  UNITID  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  28  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2»,  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  an  article 
entitled  "Radford  Mobley."  writtA  by 
Paul  R.  Leach,  of  the  Washington  Bu- 
reau of  the  Miami  Herald,  and  publl.shed 
in  the  Miami  Herald  of  June  18.  '949. 
Mr.  Mobley  Is  a  distinguished  represent- 
ative of  the  Knight  newspapers,  espe- 
cially the  Miami  Herald. 

There  b?ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto. 
a.s  follows: 
MrN  Behind  thk  Colt7m ms — Raofoko  Moblet 

(Another  behlnd-lhe-byllne  sketch,  one  In 
a  aerlee  of  profllec  on  lilaml  Herald  colum- 
r*"**  by  thetr  working  contemporaries  who 
know  thoee  personal  qualities  which  make 
theae  men  outstanding  tn  their  profession.) 
(By  Paul  R    Leach) 

Washington. — IX  you've  got  a  trying  Job 
of  reporting  on  hand.  Just  call  Rad.  It  gets 
done. 

Of  all  of  the  Washington  press  gallery  and 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  Congress  know.  Rad  is  Radford  EUils 
Mobley,  Jr..  a  pint-and-a-balf -sized  redhead 
who  has  been  in  Washington  so  long  be 
qualifies  as  an  old  settler. 

Mobley.  of  course.  Is  the  representative  of 
the  Miami  Herald  in  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Knight  newspapers.  He  has  a  failing, 
which  you  should  be  let  in  on  at  once.  He 
Just  can't  completely  dislike  anybody.  Sure. 
he  knows  who  the  hrst  class  so-and-so's  are 
In  this  town.  But  even  while  he's  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  a  so-and-so  does  fall  into 
that  category  and  why.  hell  go  to  consider- 
able pains  to  discover  the  guy's  decent  quali- 
ties, too.  Although  an  old  Washingtonian. 
llobley's  a  youngster  as  this  press  corps  of 
aoma  800  persons  goes.  He  was  born  44  years 
ago  last  April.  He's  a  southerner,  as  you 
discover  after  visiting  with  him  for  a  wbUe. 

KXCETTION   TO   SXTLX 

Mobley  is  the  envy  of  every  young  news- 
paperman in  the  country  who  has  been  told 
the  way  to  get  to  be  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent is  first  to  work  for  20  years  at 
everything  else  a  newspaper  home  ofDce  has. 

Rad  made  it  In  one  jump — from  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Alabama  to  the  Potomac. 

He  was  graduated  from  Alabama  in  1937. 
Incidentally,  he  made  Delta  Tau  Delta  there. 
Also  the  right  to  wear  a  vest  with  a  watch 
chain  adorned  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 
You  don't  get  those  keys  for  cutting  classes. 
Does  he  wear  the  key?  Shucks,  he  doesn't 
•ven  wear  a  vest. 

It  was  law  that  attracted  Mobley,  not  news- 
papering  when  he  packed  up  a  derby  hat — 
which  he  still  wears  when  Barbara  Martin 
Mobley.  his  Wisconsin -born  wife,  isn't  watch- 
ing— and  a  spare  shirt  or  two.  and  headed 
for  the  olace  where  lawyers  run  everything. 

He  enrolled  at  George  Washington  night 
law  school  and  got  a  daytime  Job  In  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover  s  FBI  fingerprint  division.  He  put  In 
2  years  at  studying  law  before  he  made  a 
great  discovery.     That  was:   There's  not  as 
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Federal  Tax  itioa  in  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

o  r  nxiif  on 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
June  28.  1949 

Mr.    Speaker,    under 
my    remarks    in    the 
the  following  letter: 

Unttid  States, 
or  RrrrnxsENTATivES, 
inffton,  D.  C,  June  24.  1949. 


Washington.  D.  C. 

Mason:  May  I  taks 
maks  reference  to  soma 


concepts  included  in  your  address  to  the 
House  on  June  16.  and  to  allow  myself  the 
liberty  to  clnrlfy  the  situation  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  respect  to  Federal  taxation. 

Sovereignty  over  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico 
wa«  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898.  In  fulfillment  of 
obligations,  accepted  under  the  treaty,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  In  1900  de- 
termined the  political  status  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Puerto  Rico.  They  were  declared 
to  be  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico.  A  body  politic 
to  be  known  as  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico 
was  also  created.  At  that  time  Puerto  Rico 
had  a  population  of  about  1,000.000  Inhab- 
itants 

Theretofore  Puerto  Rico  had  been  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Spanish  realm.  It  was 
a  province  therein  with  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation in  the  Spanish  Cortes  to  the  same 
extent  as  any  of  the  provinces  of  which  the 
kingdom  was  composed.  In  addition,  Puerto 
Rico  h.id  self-government;  It  had  Its  own 
local  parliament  and  a  cabinet  responsible 
to  the  parliament;  the  latter  was  elected 
under  universal  suffrage.  The  Governor- 
General  who  was  appointed  by  the  Central 
Government,  represented  the  national  in- 
terests In  the  province.  The  situation  was 
In  many  ways  comparable  to  that  existing 
today  between  Northern  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain.  North'>rn  Ireland  has  its  own  re- 
sponsible government  and  local  Parliament 
which  at  the  same  time  it  Is  represented  tn 
the  British  Parliament.  The  London  gov- 
ernment appoints  a  governor-general  for 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  power  to  tax  and  to  legislate  tariffs 
was  reserved  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Parliament. 
The  proceeds  of  all  taxes  were  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  Puerto  Rico. 

After  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1900  provided  for  changes  in  the 
political  and  economic  structure.  The  re- 
lations between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  new 
metropolis  were  not  kept  the  same  as  those 
which  had  existed  with  the  old  metropolis. 
Puerto  Rico  did  not  become  a  State  of  the 
Union  with  due  participation  In  National 
Government.  It  was  declared  to  be  unin- 
corporated territory  (with  a  small  t)  subject 
to  sovereignty  ol  the  United  States.  A  body 
politic  was  created  within  the  unincorporated 
territorial  area  over  which  Congress  had  ac- 
quired sovereignty  and  Congress  determined 
that  tariff  rates  equal  to  those  payable  In 
the  United  States  for  Imported  goods,  were 
to  be  paid  in  Puerto  Rico,  while  no  customs 
duties  would  be  paid  on  merchandise  shipped 
into  Puerto  Rico  from  the  United  States  or 
vice  versa.  A  virtual  customs  union  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  was 
thereby  established  In  place  of  the  previous 
system  of  separate  tariffs  and  preferential 
treatment  between  the  Island  and  the  old 
metropolis.  The  principle  that  duties  paid 
by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  upon  merchan- 
dise imported  into  Puerto  Rico  should  be  con- 
sidered as  local  revenue,  was  nevertheless 
maintained. 

We  were  not.  under  the  United  States 
regime,  to  have  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. The  same  principle  r;as  applied  to 
Internal  revenues.  United  States  Internal- 
revenue  laws  were  not  made  applicable  to 
Puerto  Rico,  although  the  burden  of  excise 
taxation  on  goods  exchanged  between  the 
two  areas  was  required  to  bt  equal. 

Puerto  Rico  endeavored  to  adjust  Its  econ- 
omy to  this  new  pattern  of  economic  rela- 
tions which  Congress  adopted  for  the  Island. 
It  would  be  Idle  now  to  speculate  on  what 
the  economic  development  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  have  been  if  Puerto  Rico  had  con- 
tinued to  exercise  authority  over  Its  com- 
merce and  tariffs,  and  a  preferential  system 
had  been  set  up  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States  as  It  existed  with  the  old 
metropolis.  We  cannot  today  guess  the  re- 
sults If  the  United  States  had  reUlned  the 
tariff  arrangement  and  adopted  the  preferen- 
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tlal   tftlUm   which    had    previously   existed 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  Spain. 

What  we  have  betort  us  now  Is  the  pat- 
tern of  developments  In  the  60  years  during 
which  the  new  arrangement  has  been  func- 
tioning     Let  us  examine  it: 

The  sugar  industry  developed  greatly  In 
Puerto  Rico,  bringing  pros;)erlty  to  owners  of 
land  sultatli  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
can*  and  to  owners  of  sugar  mills— prosper- 
ity which  had  lU  effecU  or  land  values, 
wnges  and  distribution  throughout  the 
v.hole  island.  But  the  development  of  s 
migar  industry  wm  not  an  unmlaed  bless* 
Ing 

In  spite  of  FederHl  law  to  the  contrary,  ab- 
sentee corporations  were  allowed  to  acqulrt 
land  greatly  tn  excess  of  the  legal  limit  ol 
600  acres.  Profita  from  tba  sugar  industry, 
for  many  years,  left  the  island.  No  rein> 
vestments  to  enrich  the  island's  economy 
were  made  out  of  sugar  profits,  to  sn  ap- 
preciable extent,  except  for  the  ever -expand- 
ing acquisition  of  land,  or  for  Improvements 
of  the  sugar  mills  themselTes  or  for  research 
I-  scientific  agricultural  methods  affecting 
^ugar  cane  and  cane  sugar. 

By  1935,  the  evil  resulU  of  absentaeum 
and  land  concentration  were  everywhere  ap- 
parent m  Puerto  Rico.  Taxes  were  low 
Wages  were  low.  The  level  of  life  of  the 
people  at  large  was  low.  Participation  of 
the  people  in  the  sugar  Industry  «as  limited 
mostly  to  farmhands,  seasonally  employed. 

The  application  of  modern  scientlLc  pub- 
lic health  methods  has  lowerec*  the  death 
rate,  but  the  social  pattern  of  life  on  large 
s'lgar  plsnUtlons  did  not  create  the  proper 
circumstances  for  a  parallel  decrease  of  the 
birth  rate.  To  the  characteristic  seasonal 
unemployment  In  the  sugar  Industry  there 
was  added  the  chronic  unemployment  of 
that  part  of  an  Increasing  population  which 
was  in  excess  of  needs  In  the  cane  fields 
There  were  more  workers  than  there  was 
work. 

In  1936.  at  long  last,  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  law  limiting  to  500  acres  the  amount 
of  land  In  any  one  corporation's  control  was 
begun.  Since  then  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  reacquiring  the  land  hereto  Il- 
legally held  by  the  sugar  corporations. 

Nevertheless  the  results  ol  several  decades 
of  absenteeism  were  stUl  to  be  coped  with 

Farming  skills,  other  than  the  simple  op- 
erations necessary  lor  planting  and  harvest- 
ing sugar  cane,  lagged  far  behind  or  were 
lost  altogether.  They  must  be  regained  now 
after  half  a  century  In  which  opportunities  to 
engage  in  farming  other  than  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane  were  sorely  neglected. 

While  sugar  prospered,  coffee  declined 
This  crop  which  was  Puerto  Rico's  expcat 
mainstay  before  1900,  Is  a  product  of  the  hills. 
It  Is  the  chief  means  of  conserving  the  up- 
land's soils  and  watershed.  But  when  Puerto 
Rico  came  Into  the  United  States  system, 
coffee  found  itself.  In  respect  to  the  mainland 
market,  on  the  free  list,  while  coffee  growers 
found  themselves  subject  to  coats  shaped 
largely  by  a  protected  United  States  market 
This  situation,  worsened  by  the  shortage  of 
dollars  after  World  War  I  in  a  Europe  where 
Puerto  Rico  coffee  had  found  its  chief  mar- 
ket, led  to  a  persistent  decline  of  coffee  pro- 
duction, a  decline  which  has  gravely  and 
chronically  depressed  the  hlU  country  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Without  a  national  policy  ade- 
tiuate  to  the  needs  of  this  region,  the  hill 
economy  of  Puerto  Rico  has  languished. 

The  shift  of  Puerto  Rico  from  the  Spanish 
to  the  American  economic  system  also  coin- 
cided with  the  decline  of  a  local  handicraft 
Industry.  United  States  factory-made  goods 
tumbled  Into  the  Puerto  Rico  market  tariff- 
free,  at  prices  which  local  crafumen  could 
not  match.  Their  skUls.  therefore,  quickly 
dlhappeared.  The  natural  development 
from  handicraft  to  machine  Industry  did 
not  take  place. 

Many  of  these  conditions  remained  for 
many   years   unanalyaed.     Consciousness  of 


them  as  problems  to  be  soivetf  waa  not 
awakened  untU  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  and  the  adversities  of  the 
great  depression  conjoined  to  force  proper 
recoanition  and  awareness.  The  need  to  In- 
dustrlallEe  became  evident.  It  was  seen 
that  only  by  rapid  Industrtftltaatlon  could  a 
social  calamity  in  Puerto  Rico  be  forestalled. 
The  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  therefore 
commenced  iU  desperate  efforts  to  in- 
dustrialize with  the  same  justification  and 
with  the  same  rights  as  any  other  organized 
community  under  the  American  flag. 

An  inventory  of  Induatrles  tn  operation 
was  easily  taken  Aside  from  those  which 
were  geared  to  the  local  market,  the  only  In- 
dustries worth  metttlonliig  were  tboec  en* 
gaged  In  the  production  of  rum.  needlework 
and  stigar  Rum  was.  and  except  for  the 
war  years  has  been,  an  unimportant  source 
of  revenue  and  employment.  Needlework 
gave  employment  to  tens  of  thousar.ds  whose 
low  wages,  because  of  a  low  tariff  and  the 
competition  of  foreign  wages,  were  held  In 
a  vise.  The  production  of  refined  sugar  was 
specifically  limited  by  Federal  law  Sugar 
refining  has  been  practically  prohibited.  It 
still  Is.  Puerto  Rico  may  ship,  in  refined 
form,  only  136.000  of  Its  quota  of  910.000  tons 
of  raw  sugar.  Conditions  such  as  these 
limited,  shaped,  and  made  necessary  the 
resolute  effort  to  Industriallae  in  other 
directions. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Puerto  Rleo  has 
become,  and  is  now,  conscious  of  the  need 
for  additional  governmental  revenues.  Local 
tax  rates  and  revenues  have  been  increased 
substsntlally.  We  have  to  take  care  of  the 
education  of  our  children  and  provide  medi- 
cal services  for  80  percent  of  the  population 
whose  incomes  are  too  low  to  afford  private 
medical  treatment  We  have  to  learn  the 
modem  methods  of  diversified  agriculture. 
We  have  to  develop  more  hydroelectric  power 
for  our  Industries,  our  cities,  and  our  rtirai 
communities.  We  must  resort  to  Irrigation 
to  develop  otu  precious  land  We  cannot 
suffer  a  single  inch  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico 
to  remain  idle  and  unproductive.  More  than 
2.000.000  American  cltlaens  in  Puerto  Rico 
look  to  our  3.500  square  miles  for  their  sup- 
port. Much  of  It  is  untlllable.  Nevertheless, 
that  which  is  usable  must  each  year  provide 
food  and  employment  for  a  greater  numtMr 
than  last  year. 

However,  with  all  the  need  we  have  for 
more  revenues,  our  need  is  even  greater  for 
more  Jobs.  Since  it  appears  that  we  cannot 
expand  both  revenues  and  Jobs  at  a  rate 
which  seems  desirable  and  necessary,  we  are 
foregoing  more  revenues  from  new  Industries 
in  order  to  create  new  Jobs.  Therefore,  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  has  declared  tax 
exemption  for  certain  new  Industries  coming 
to  the  Island.  This  Is  an  Insular  law,  not 
a  Federal  law.  Puerto  Rico  Is  a  self-govern- 
ing community  of  2,000.000  United  States 
cltlaens  under  an  organic  act  adopted  by 
Congress.  Clttrens  of  Puerto  Rico  were  de- 
clared to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  In 
1917.  It  is  not  a  Territory  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  a  400- year -old,  non-metropolitan  com- 
munity of  2.000.000  cltlaens  represented  in 
Congress  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  with- 
out a  vote. 

Puerto  Rico  last  year  was  a  market  for 
mainland  producers  to  the  tune  of  $337,000,- 
000.  Becatise  of  especially  favorable  cir- 
cumstances which  the  market  of  Puerto  Rico 
offers  to  mainland  producers  (tariff  protec- 
tion and  no  direct  Federal  taxes),  the  Puerto 
Rico  market  must  l>e  classed  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  markets,  outside  of  the 
United  States  mainland.  In  the  entire  world, 
for  mainland  producers. 

United  States  Internal  revenue  tax  laws 
do  not  apply,  naturally,  to  merchandise 
shipped  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  mainland. 
It  Is  proper  that  it  be  so.  since  they  do  not 
apply  either  to  merchandise  shlpi>ed  from 


the  malntaiMl  to  Puerto  Rico  nor  to  foedi 
prodneed  and  eonaumed  in  Puerto  Bleo. 

But  If  matters  had  been  left  at  tiUs  stage, 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  producer  would  find  him- 
self in  a  privileged  position  in  the  mainland 
market,  because  the  mainland  producer  does 
pay  internal  revenue  taxes  to  the  United 
States  Treasury.  In  order  to  reoonclle  the 
principle  of  no  taxation  without  rcpreeenta- 
tion  with  the  need  to  protect  the  mainland 
producer  from  unfair  competition  by  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  producer  shipping  merchandise 
to  the  mainland,  within  the  customs  union. 
Congress  determined,  in  1900.  that  merchan- 
dise shipped  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  main- 
land should  l)ear  a  tax.  payable  to  Puerto 
Rlc<j  and  equal  to  the  United  SUtet  internal 
revenue  tax  required  tot  sale  on  the  main- 
land. 

This  is  the  explanation  for  wtuit  is  often 
erroneously  described  as  a  remittance  of 
taxes.  This  tax  ia  covered  into  the  Treasury 
of  Puerto  Rico.  It  Is  not  earmarked  for  any 
specific  purpoae.  It  ia  not  earmarked  for 
an  industrial  coromtealon.  It  is  a  regular 
revenue  of  the  Oovemment  of  Puerto  Rico, 
juat  aa  much  as  are  |»oceeds  from  the  estate 
tax  or  from  ezdae  taxes  levied  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  may  add.  that  in  accordance  with  ant 
organic  act,  the  expenses  of  the  government 
of  Puerto  Rico  are  to  be  borne  and  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  Puerto  Rico,  only,  and 
that  no  annual  appropriation  is  ever  made 
by  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
part  of  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Incorporated  Terrltorlee 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  The  Federal  Ooftm- 
ment  pays  only  for  Federal  services  In  Puerto 
Rico  such  as  the  mllitsry  establishment,  the 
Federal  Court,  Immigiatlon  Service,  etc. 
Of  late,  about  gl.OOO.OOO  a  year  have  been 
granted  in  Puerto  Rico  under  such  Federal 
grant-in-aid  Isws  as  apply  therein.  Al- 
though not  all  grant-in-aid  nor  tax  laws 
apply  to  Puerto  Rico  most  other  United 
States  laws  do  apply  there  as  In  the  States, 
including  laws  on  military  service  Seventy- 
five  thousand  men  from  Puerto  Rico  an- 
swered the  call  to  service  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  during  the  last  war. 

Industry  is  developing  In  Puerto  Rico  In 
the  same  way  that  it  is  developing  in  many 
communities  in  the  South.  Industrializa- 
tion is  not  an  excluaive  right  for  any  one 
section  or  segment  of  our  political  system. 
It  is  only  natural  that  It  may  extend  over 
the  whole  Nation. 

Tertron,  a  New  England  Industrial  con- 
cern, has  established  a  new  plant  In  Puerto 
Rico.  My  Information  does  not  bear  out  the 
statement  that  it  has  moved  a  plant  into 
Puerto  Rico  from  New  England.  (It  was 
announced  some  time  ago,  however,  that 
Textron  was  intending  to  open  up,  In  the 
South,  a  plant  producing  the  same  line  of 
goods  as  aras  one  of  Its  New  England  plants, 
the  closing  of  which  it  had  under  considera- 
tion.) 

Thj  purpoae  of  this  letter  is  to  bring  to 
y<-ur  attention  the  fact  that  the  2,000.000 
American  citizens  who  live  in  Puerto  Rico, 
are  existing  under  such  economic  arrange- 
ments as  have  been  created  for  them  by  the 
Congresa  Within  those  arrangements  their 
life  is  economically  precarious,  whatever 
opinion  a-e  may  hold  as  to  cause  and  effect. 
They  are  doing  their  l)est  to  help  themselves 
by  developing  their  economy.  By  doing  so 
they  are  malting  their  own  important  con- 
tribution to  the  prosperity  of  the  national 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Th3re  is  no  Intention  to  take  away  from 
any  area  on  the  mainland  its  established 
Industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  a  rule 
of  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  that  no 
tax  exemption  will  be  granted  to  any  con- 
cern which  may  seek  to  establish  itself  in 
Puerto  Rico  by  transfwrtng  its  plant  from 
the     mainland.     Tax     exemption     is     only 
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granted    to   n«w   plant*,    the   operation    of 
which  reprMent*  an  expansion  of  industry. 

The  2.000.000  citizens  In  Puerto  Rico  solicit 
the  heartfelt  cooperation  of  their  fellow 
citizens  on  the  mainland  In  their  struggl* 
for  existence.  Puerto  Rico  Is  a  national  re- 
sponsibility, accepted  since  1899.  I  am  sura 
you  wotild  be  among  the  fhrst  to  agree  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Puerto  Rico  community  to 
rslse  Itaell  by  tu  own  bootatnpa  from  the 
very  deprcaaed  economic  condition  therein 
obtaining  abotild  be  commended.  As  they 
succeed  they  will  be  helping  the  Nation  fuU 
fill  ita  obligations  towards  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Also  you  surely  will  sgree  that  the  insular 
gnvemment  woi^  tM  derelict  In  lt«  duty  if 
to  the  limit  of  Its  resources  and  imagination 
It  did  not  make  a  frontal  assault  on  poverty 
and  hunger,  if  It  did  not  do  Its  level  best 
to  wipe  out  the  diseases  which  accompany 
substandard  living  conditions.  If  it  did  not 
create  Jobs — useful  ones,  needed  ones — for 
thoee  who.  although  able  and  willing,  can* 
not  ftnd  work,  if  it  did  not  build  schools 
for  the  thousands  who  should  be  learning 
but  cannot  because  there  are  barely  half 
enough  schools,  if  It  did  not  meet  (or  Its 
people  the  challenge  of  changing  conditions 
In  s  changing  world.  I  am  >tire  you  share 
a  similar  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  district  you  repreeent.  although 
fortunately  fat<  has  been  kinder  to  your  peo- 
ple than  to  mine. 

I  am  well  aware  of  your  deep  Interest  In 
matters  of  public  importance  and  of  the 
thorough  and  tireless  study  you  give  them. 
I  know.  too.  of  your  open-minded  readlncaa 
to  accept  a  new  viewpoint  when  you  are 
convinced  of  lu  worth.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  you  as 
I  have  and  at  such  considerable  length,  hop- 
ing to  dissolve  misunderstandings  and  to 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  conflict  of  In- 
terests between  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  people  of  Illinois  or  Massachusetts 
or  any  other  State. 

Most  cordially  yours. 

A.  PxsN6s-IszaM. 
Resident  CommissUmer  ol  Puerto  Rico. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or   COLOSADO 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  is 
a  petition  signed  by  members  of  the 
Townsend  Club.  Fort  Collins.  Colo.,  In 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Colorado,  and  I  wish  to  present  this  as 
evidence  of  the  interest  in  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  2136: 

FotT  Collins.  Colo. 
Hon   W.  S  Hill, 

Washington,  D  C  : 
We  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado respectfully  request  the  passage  of  H  R. 
213S  and  2136  known  as  the  Townsend  olan. 
and  respectfully  request  your  cooperation 
and  help. 

Mrs  William  Moore.  Mrs  William  Po- 
dell.  Port  Collins,  Colo.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baylis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Preeland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R  W.  Cochell.  Longmont. 
Colo.:  Mr  and  Mrs  M  M  Hedges.  Mr. 
William  Podell.  William  Moore.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  A  B  Moore.  Mrs  Ads  Thomp- 
son. Mrs.  J  C.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  E  M. 
Ingerson.  Mrs  A.  R  Sheldon.  Mrs. 
Prank    Tracy.    Mrs.    Bertha    Ruddick, 


Mrs.  W.  8 

Mrs.    Ferr 
Mrs.    K 

Mrs.  Elsie 

Margaret 

Nelna 
George 
meter 
Harned 
all  of  For 


Dixon.  Mrs.  Jessie  Brandts. 
Dixon.   Mrs.   O.   V.   Kieler. 
bright.    Mrs.    Jesse    Morgan. 
Wmt«r,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Eastwood. 
Bovell.  Myrtle  Barker.  Mrs. 
Mrs.     Holland     Moore, 
L4ndenmeler.    Grace    Linden- 
Tracy,  O.  V.  Kteler.  M.  T. 
la  Hampel.  Nellie  B.  Lucas, 
Collins,  Colo. 


Wilk. 
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a  ell 
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D.  C: 
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2136  known  as  the  Town- 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones,  Kate 

,  Mrs.  Malsie  Albertson.  Mrs. 

Cora    Carlson.     John 

0eorge   Brlerley.   Mrs.   Mabel 

Delia     Clemens,      Hattle 

darle  Heaton,  Oscar  Ander- 

e  Blair,  Elliott  A.  Van  Dyke, 

Mrs.    Mattie    Loomls, 

Wilson.  Viola  M.  New,  Har- 

NelUe   Dunsmoor.   Belle 

Jai^es  Farley.  Lulu  B.  McAllls- 

Leona  Wilson,  Ethel  C.  Kel- 

Gruen,   Anita   Gruen, 

all  of  Boulder,  Colo. 
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BouLozx.  Colo. 


following  Is  a  petition 
of  the  Townsend  Club, 

in  the  Second  Congres- 
3f  Colorado,  and  I  wish  to 
evidence  of  the  interest  in 
H.  R.  2136: 


Longmont,  Colo., 

May  15,  1949. 


D.  C: 

citizens  of  the  Second 
of  the  State  of  Colo- 
request  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
k^own  as  the  Townsend  plan 
request    your   cooperation 


,  Longmont;  O.  G.  Horm, 
T.   W.   Smith,   Ft.    Collins; 
W.    H.    Johannesson, 
Merla  Long.  Berthoud;  George 
Longmont;   J.  E.  Meader, 
Albert   B.   Pace.   Boulder; 
Greeley;  Anna  Thiebolt, 
Zlmbelman.  George  Zlm- 
Ijoveland;    William    E.    Long. 
Pearl   Meader,   Englewood; 
Waller.    Mrs.    Ola    Waller, 
Jeebe,     Fort     Collins;     Mrs. 
.  Greeley;  Mrs.  Joe  Lee, 
Mrs.     Rozetta     Sealock, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Iverson,  Mrs.  C. 
Lydta  Brlden,  C.  A.  Smith, 
W.  P.  Lewis.  Etta  Wal- 
Walden,  Katie  T.  Bennett. 
Hattle  Eaton.  Marie  Brooks, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Webber.  Hy- 
.    Llllte    V.    Taylor,    W.    C. 
Elmer    Tonne.    Fay    Davis, 
Edward     Stack, 
Clara  Beach,  Longmont; 
$mlth.  Boulder;   R.  V.  Bab- 
Alexander,  Longmont;  Mrs. 
,  El  vie  Tower,  Lyons;  Mrs. 
Boulder;    C.  W.  Cannon, 
^Igglns.    Loveland;    Charles 
M.  Hancock,  Greeley;  H.  E. 
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Northwest  Demands  Local  CVA  Hearingi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  again  urge  the 
desirability  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees'  visiting  the 
Pacific  Northwest  this  fall  and  holding 
hearings  there  upon  the  several  pending 
CVA  bills. 

The  4.000.000  people  who  reside  In  the 
Columbia  River  Valley,  which  these  bills 
would  place  under  the  control  of  a  CVA, 
should  be  given  the  fullest  possibility  to 
be  heard.  Few  of  these  private  citizens 
have  the  time  or  money  to  travel  across 
the  continent  to  testify  at  hearings  In 
the  National  Capital.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  committees  can  render  a  great 
service  to  these  people  by  holding  CVA 
hearings  on  the  Pacific  coast  this  fall. 

I  Include  here  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Spokesman  Review  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  one  of  the  largest  dally 
newspapers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest: 

NOtTHWIST   DEMANDS   LOCAL   CVA    HBARINCS 

There  are  two  congressional  hearings  on 
the  proposed  Columbia  Valley  authority  on 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  this  week. 

But  who's  doing  the  testifying?  Whose 
opinions  are  being  heard?  Certainly  not  the 
average  citizen  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  who 
will  be  most  vitally  affected  by  a  CVA,  If  It 
should  be  authorized  by  Congress.  The  aver- 
age citizen  does  not  have  the  $300  to  $500 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  National  Capital 
to  do  his  own  lobbying. 

But  the  prevalence  of  Federal  and  State 
officials  In  Washington  for  the  hearings  in- 
dicates that  there  are  plenty  of  people  will- 
ing and  eager  to  speak  for  the  average  citi- 
zen, who.  Incidentally,  has  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  study  the  Truman-Davidson- 
Mitchell  bill  and  who  has  only  a  bare  notion 
of  the  Issues  Involved. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  House  and 
Senate  hearings  should  not  be  discounted. 
But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  such  hear- 
ings should  also  be  conducted  throughout 
the  entire  Columbia  Valley  region,  so  that 
citizens  may  know  what  the  bill  provides  for 
and  what  the  official  and  unofficial  interpre- 
tations are. 

It  Is  certainly  In  order  for  top-level  ad- 
ministrators to  expound  their  Ideas.  It  is 
certainly  in  order  for  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators to  question  these  administrators  and 
the  other  selected  individuals  who  are  tes- 
tifying this  week.  But  it  Is  even  more  in  or- 
der for  the  citizens  who  will  be  most  vitally 
affected  by  such  a  proposal  as  the  CVA  to 
get  a  basic  understanding  of  the  measure 
and  to  realize  Its  Implications. 

There  has  been  no  popular  vote  on  the 
CVA  in  this  area.  There  has  been  no  election 
at  which  the  Issues  were  discussed.  But 
there  Is  an  eagerness  to  understand  the 
question  fully  and  to  get  the  answers  at  first 
hand. 

That's  why  It  Is  necessary  that  either  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  or  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  or  both, 
conduct  popular  hearings  in  at  least  8  or  10 
localities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  before  the 
CVA  bill  or  bills  are  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee for  congressional  debate. 
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This  area  wants  positive  assurance  now 
that  its  people  will  have  a  chance  to  be  beard 
on  the  CVA  proposal  while  the  matter  is  stUl 
In  the  discussion  stage. 


Afitators  Sdrring  Race  Riot«  Throii{hoat 
the  Country 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly disturbing  to  see  members  of  a 
racial  minority  stirring  race  riots 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Klein  bill,  to  force  Negroes  into 
the  white  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
pieces  of  communistic  legislation  that 
has  been  proposed  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  the  Celler  reso- 
lution to  investigate  the  white  people 
of  Alabama  is  not  calculated  to  help  the 
situation. 

The  people  of  Alabama  and  all  the 
other  Southern  States  are  thoroughly 
capable  of  looking  after  their  own  affairs 
without  any  advice  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CellirJ. 

Such  measures,  if  passed,  would  prob- 
ably result  in  the  most  disastrous  race 
riots  this  country  has  ever  known. 

I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time  again 
that  this  is  a  movement  of  a  racial  mi- 
nority that  Is  attempting  to  destroy 
Christianity  throughout  the  world.  They 
have  murdered  at  least  30,000,000  Chris- 
tians in  Europe  in  the  last  30  years. 

They  came  here  right  after  World  War 
I  and  stirred  race  trouble  all  over  this 
country,  resulting  in  race  riots  In  Wash- 
ington; Chicago;  East  St.  Louis;  Spring- 
field. 111.;  Omaha.  Nebr.;  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country. 

These  Communists  stirred  up  a  race 
riot  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  few  years  ago — 
the  most  disastrous  riot  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  ever  known. 

Last  week  they  stirred  one  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  with  this  same  communistic  drive 
pretending  to  wipe  out  segregation. 
They  did  the  same  thing  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Yesterday  they  brought  on  race 
trouble  in  Anacostia  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

There  are  only  four  possible  solutions 
to  the  race  question  where  the  white  and 
blacks  live  together  in  large  numbers — 
extermination,  deportation,  amalgama- 
tion, or  segregation. 

Extermination  is  too  horrible  to  con- 
template. Deportation  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  so  is  amalgamation. 

The  only  chance  for  the  white  people 
and  the  Negroes  to  live  together  in  peace 
and  harmony  is  through  the  system  of 
segregation  that  these  intermeddlers  are 
now  trying  to  destroy. 

They  do  not  give  a  tinker's  dam  about 
the  Negroes. 

Recently  Harry  Winder,  who  is  head  of 
the  District  Recreation  Board,  and  also 
head  of  the  B'nai  Brith  in  Washington. 


Issued  a  crary  order  wiping  out  segrega- 
tion in  the  playgrounds  and  swimming 
pools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  result  that  racial  tension  has  been 
Intensified,  and  race  trouble  has  in- 
creased. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  an  article 
which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  this  morning 
which  I  hope  every  Member  of  CongreM 
will  take  the  time  to  read. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
CROscMa  DncAMo  Dtsraicr  or  Columbia  Pool 

SMBMATION— tM  YOtTB  HANDS.  KMVO  WAaWID 
Wr  FBWIATIOW— 1H«ISTS  iNTmioa  DWAST- 
MXMT  BtTUMC  BB  ReSCINOEO 

(By  James  CoUlgan) 

Declaring  an  "emergency  lUte  of  racial 
tension"  exlsu  In  Washington,  th«  esecutlvs 
board  of  the  Federation  of  Cltlzans  AssocU- 
tlons  last  night  demanded  that  Interior  Sec- 
retary Krug  restore  segregation  in  District 
swimming  pools. 

•This  situation,"  the  association  warned 
Krug,  "approaches  that  which  created  the 
recent  racial  explosion  in  St.  Lo\iis  and 
Youngstown. 

"Ws  remind  you  that  In  your  hands  lies 
the  powder  to  prevent  a  •Imllar  explosion  that 
can  only  reflect  discredit  upon  you,  your  de- 
partment,  and    upon    the   Federal   Govern* 

ment. 

ASK  tcsciNoiwo  or  OKOm 

"We  demand  the  Immediate  rescinding  of 
the  Interior  department's  order  establishing 
a  policy  of  nonsegregstlon  in  those  »wim- 
ming  pools  of  the  city  of  Washington  con- 
trolled by  your  department. 

"We  call  upon  you  to  do  this  as  your 
public  duty  to  prevent  disorder  in  this  city 
which,  once  started,  would  be  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  and  sorrow  of  all  residents  of  the 
District. 

"It  U  our  sincere  hope  that  your  Interest 
in  the  safety  of  aU  people  residing  in  oiir 
National  Capital  Is  the  same  as  ours  and  that 
you  will  act  at  once  to  preserve  peace  in  our 
city." 

The  demand  on  Krug  was  contained  in  a 
telegram  sent  by  John  H.  Connaughton, 
president  of  the  citizens  federation,  follow- 
ing unanimous  approval  of  the  executive 
board  at  a  special  meeting. 

SIX  POOL  INSTHUCTOM  QTTIT 

The  meeting  was  called  as  the  ncnsegre- 
gation  policy  in  swimming  pools  culminated 
in  a  decision  by  the  District  Recreation 
Board  to  withdraw  all  its  swimming  instruc- 
tors and  supervisors  from  pools  operated  by 
Government  Services,  Inc.,  unless  they  op- 
erate on  a  segregated  basis. 

Earlier  In  the  day,  six  recreation  depart- 
ment swimming  Instructors  walked  away 
from  McKlnley  pool  when  Negro  children 
Insisted  on  attending  free  swimming  classes. 
The  pool  Is  one  of  several  at  which  free  classes 
and  supervised  swimming  are  provided  In 
the  morning  and  swimming  is  on  a  free 
basis  in  the  afternoon  under  GSI. 

Previously,  minor  disorders  had  been  re- 
ported at  the  Anacostia  pool  as  a  result  of 
the  Interior  Department  order  that  aU  pools 
under  GSI  supervision  should  operate  on  a 
nonsegregated  basis. 

GSI  TO  DECXDK  TODAY 

The  citizens  federation  message  to  Krug 
explained  the  executive  board  Is  empowered 
to  act  for  the  federation  in  emergencies. 
It  demanded  that  'you  and  your  Depart- 
ment turn  over  all  District  recreation  facul- 
ties, the  land  for  which  was  mainly  pur- 
chased with  funds  supplied  by  District  citi- 
zens, to  the  District  Recreation  Board  to 
be  administered  in  the  best  Interests  of  all 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  white 
and  Negro  alike." 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Government  Serv- 
ices will  meet  today  to  decide  whether  to 


change  iU  policies  on  ■wlmmlnf-pool  o|>- 
erations. 

One  of  the  most  dangerotis  men  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  is  Oscar  Chapman.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose 
activities  in  this  connection  have  done  as 
much  to  stir  race  trouble  as  any  otber  in- 
dividual I  have  ever  known. 

The  best  thing  President  Truman  could 
do  would  be  to  remove  him  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  remove 
this  Harry  Winder  from  the  Recreation 
Board. 

The  article  which  I  have  inserted  teDs 
of  the  action  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
issued  last  night  by  that  organitj'.Uon. 
and  signed  by  Its  president.  Hon.  John 
H.  Connaughton. 

It  reflects  the  views  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Juki  27.  1049. 

J.  A.  Kkoo. 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  lnterU>r: 

The  executive  board  of  the  Federation  of 
C:  Isens  Associations  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  empowered  to  act  between 
meetings  of  the  Federation,  at  a  spt«lal 
meeting  this  date  unanimously  passed  a  res- 
olution demanding  that  you  and  your  De- 
partment turn  over  all  District  recreation  fa- 
cilities, the  land  for  which  was  mainly  pur- 
chased with  funds  supplied  by  District  citi- 
zens, to  the  District  Recreation  Board  to  b« 
administered  in  the  best  mteresU  of  all  th» 
people  of  th'^  District  of  Columbia,  white  and 
Negro  alike. 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  the  present 
emergency  state  of  racial  tension  created  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  your  Depart- 
ment's lU-advlsed  interference  in  long- 
established  pattern  of  segregation  In  the 
swimming  pools  of  the  District  of  ColumMa. 
This  situation  approaches  that  which  created 
the  recent  racial  explosioub  in  St.  Louis  and 
Youngstown.  We  remind  you  that  In  your 
hands  lies  the  power  to  prevent  a  similar  ex- 
plosion that  can  only  reflect  discredit  upon, 
you,  your  Department,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

yje  demand  the  Immediate  rescinding  of 
the  Interior  Department's  order  establishing 
a  policy  of  nt^ssegregatlon  In  those  swimming 
pools  of  the  city  of  Washington  controlled  by 
your  Department.  We  call  upon  you  to  do 
this  as  your  pubUc  duty  to  prevent  disorder 
in  this  city,  which,  once  started,  would  be  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  and  sorrow  of  all  resi- 
dents of  the  District.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  your  Interest  in  the  safety  of  all  people 
residing  in  our  National  Capital  Is  the  sam« 
as  ours  and  that  you  wUl  act  at  once  to  pre- 
serve peace  in  our  city. 

John  H.  Connaochtom, 
President.    Federation    of    Cittunf 
Associations. 


HoDsinf  Act  of  1949 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARB3 

OP 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  KEBSASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1949 

Mr.      MILLER      of      Nebraska.    Mr. 
Speaker,  after  the  hearings  and  listening 
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to  the  debate  on  H.  R.  4009  I  find  I  am 
unable  to  support  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
My  reasons  for  reaching  this  conclusion 
are  as  follows : 

First.  It  will  commit  the  Government 
to  the  eventual  spending  of  almost  $20,- 
000.000.000  of  taxpayers'  money.  Once 
the  bill  becomes  law  the  Congress  will 
have  no  power  to  check  these  expendi- 
tures. It  authorizes  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator to  issue  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  these  obligations 
from  the  proceeds  of  funds  from  the  sale 
of  securities  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  Although  the  bill  Ulks  al)out 
loans  and  self-hquidation  the  cost  will 
finally  come  from  taxes  paid  principally 
by  those  who  will  not  t)enefit  from  it. 
Most  people  will  find  they  are  paying 
taxes  to  provide  housing  for  somebody 
else.  Since  the  people  of  Nebraska  pay 
almost  1  percent  of  the  taxes  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government  our  share  of 
the  cost  wUl  amount  to  $170,000,000. 

Second.  All  our  previous  experience 
with  Government  built  housing  shows 
that  costs  will  be  excessive.  Under  this 
bill  costs  can  reach  $2,500  per  room.  For 
a  5-room  unit  that  would  mean  $12,500. 
Can  any  one  point  to  an  instance  where 
a  Government  operation  was  carried  on 
at  less  than  the  maximum  figure?  There 
will  be  no  low-cost  housing  under  this 
bill. 

Third.  Private  industry  in  1948  built 
almost  a  million  housing  units.  It  will 
build  a  httie  less  this  year.  This  bill  will 
put  the  Goverimient  into  direct  compe- 
tition with  private  industry,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  private  industry  in  building 
will  dry  up.  The  bill  permits  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rental  subsidy  up  to  $46.88  per 
five-room  unit.  If  you  could  rent  a  five- 
room  apartment  with  the  taxpayer  subsi- 
dizing you  to  the  tune  of  $46.88  would  you 
ever  undertake  to  build  a  home  of  your 
own? 

Fourth.  Proponents  of  the  bill  admit 
that  it  would  benefit  onlr  1  out  of  every 
130  farm  families.  Before  he  can  re- 
ceive any  benefit  from  it  the  farmer  who 
Is  successfully  operating  his  own  farm 
must  convince  the  Government  that  he 
is  unable  to  borrow  money  fo^building  a 
home  from  any  other  source.  If  he  is 
living  on  what  it  would  determine  wsts  a 
"potentially jadequate  farm"  he  might,  if 
he  knew  the  right  people  and  had  suffi- 
cient political  pull,  get  a  loan  and  some 
additional  cash.  If  it  decides  he  will 
never  be  able  to  support  his  family  on 
his  farm — this  refers  principally  to  share 
croppers  in  the  South — he  might.  If  he 
is  lucky,  get  money  and  a  loan  to  improve 
his  house.  This  puts  a  premium  on 
shiftlessness  and  political  pull.  How 
many  farmers  in  Nebraska  could  qualify 
under  these  conditions?  Not  many,  I 
would  say 

Fifth.  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  deprived  of  tax  revenue  under  this 
bill  since  the  project  will  be  tax-free  for 
long  periods,  except  for  .small  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  the  housing  authority  is 
permitted  to  pay.  Local  officials  know 
the  troubles  they  have  had  in  getting 
these  payments  from  Government  proj- 
ects located  in  their  communities.  They 
have  no  voice  in  determining  the  amount 
the  projects  should  pay  for  services  they 


receive.  The  anount  as  determined  by 
the  Federal  agepcy  has  never  been  ade- 
quate. 

Sixth.  The  ciimpalgn  to  put  this  leg- 
islation over  is  )ased  on  misrepresenta- 
tion and  half  ti  uths.  It  will  not  result 
in  slum  cleara  ice  nor  will  it  provide 
housing  for  moie  than  a  small  minority 
of  families  that  do  not  now  have  it. 
People  living  ir  slums  cannot  pay  the 
rent,  even  with  1  he  subsidy,  for  the  hous- 


ing to  be  built 
one  out  of  six 


be  a  long  step 
welfare  state. 


mittee,  said  he 
it  is  in  keeping 


continue  to  do 
with  its  deaden 


emment  agents 


chines  the  like 
known. 
Eighth.  This 


under  this  bill  and  only 
or  seven   families  that 

might  qualify  fbr  residence  will  receive 

the  benefit  of  tiis  privilege. 
Seventh.  If  tliis  bill  becomes  law  it  will 
in  the  direction  of  the 
The  socialist  mayor  of 


Milwaukee,  teslifying   before   the  com- 


supports  the  bill  because 
with  the  socialistic  con- 
cept. Last  yesr  private  enterprise  in 
the  building  inc  ustry  built  almost  a  mil- 
lion new  p>erm4nent  dwellings.  It  will 
this  if  the  Government 
ng  hand  of  bureaucracy 
does  not  enter  the  field.  That  is  the  so- 
lution to  the  h)using  shortage.  Under 
Government  h  )using.  tenants  will  be 
chosen  by  polit  cal  preference  and  their 
way  of  living  w  11  be  controlled  by  Gov- 


It  will  provide  a  very 


fertile   field   for   building   political   ma- 


of  which  has  never  been 

bill  sets  the  pattern  for 
an  imminent  approach  to  socialism  and 
the  destruction  of  the  American  way  of 
life  as  we  have  ]:nown  it.  We  are  within 
7  p>ercent  of  cimplete  socialism  today. 
No  free  enterprise  system  has  ever  pre- 
vailed after  taxes  have  passed  35  per- 
cent of  the  people's  income.  Today  Fed- 
eral, State,  couity,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments are  ta  ting  ?2  percent  of  our  in- 
come in  taxes.  Assiuning  we  are  strong- 
er than  any  pevious  free  government 
and  could  go  V)  40  percent  we  are  still 
perilously  near  to  complete  collapse  into 
socialism.  Hov  near  we  are  was  best 
expressed  by  Jimes  F.  Byrnes,  former 
New  Deal  spokesman  in  the  Senate.  ex- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  m  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  when  he  recently  said: 

Where  we  ahal  wind  up,  no  one  can  tell. 
But  If  some  of  1  he  new  programs  seriously 
be  adopted  there  is  danger 
that  che  lndlvldi:al,  whether  fanner,  worker, 
manufacturer,  la  nryer  or  doctor,  soon  will  be 
an  economic  sieve  pulling  an  oar  in  the 
galley  of  the  8t  it«. 


It  is  time  we 
of  this  bill  can 


Hon.  Francis  P 


( ailed  a  halt.    The  defeat 
1 «  the  first  step. 


Matthewi,  Secretary  of 
the  Nary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

qr  NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOD81 !  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1949 

Mr.   STEFAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   on   the 
evening  of  Mot  day,  June  13,  1949,  Sec- 


retary of  the  Navy  Francis  P.  Matthews 
was  with  his  friends  and  neighbors  in 
his  home  city  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  In  his 
honor  a  testimonial  dinner  was  given  by 
the  American  Legion  of  Omaha,  the 
Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Om.aha,  and  the  Greater  Omaha  As- 
sociation. It  was  my  great  personal 
privilege  to  attend  the  dinner.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  a  native  of  Boone 
County.  Nebr.,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Albion  (Nebr.)  High  School.  He  was 
born  and  received  his  early  education 
in  my  congressional  district.  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews, the  former  Claire  Hughes,  of 
Battle  Creek.  Madison  County.  Nebr.,  Is 
likewise  originally  from  the  Third  Con- 
gression  District  of  Nebraska.  I  am 
proud  of  the  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews. Nebraska  is  proud  because  a 
Nebraskan  is  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but 
particularly  proud  of  the  kind  of  man 
she  has  contributed  to  national  public 
service.  Secretary  Matthews  spoke  to 
his  neighbors  and  friends  in  Omaha  on 
the  night  of  June  13.  It  is  fitting  that 
his  remarks  should  appear  here  because 
they  reveal  a  great  and  a  good  Ameri- 
can: 

ADDRESS    BT    FRANCIS    P.    MATTHEWS.    SXCRETART 
or    THE    NAVY 

There  Is  an  especially  significant  emotion 
which  animates  the  human  heart  In  response 
to  the  Implications  of  an  occasion  such  as 
we  are  participating  In  this  evening.  A  man 
would  have  to  have  a  heart  of  stone  not  to 
experience  a  racing  pulse  beat  and  feel  a 
lump  In  his  throat  on  finding  himself  In  the 
position  where  I  am  placed  at  this  moment. 

Permit  me  at  the  very  beginning  of  my 
brief  remarks  to  express  my  profound  grati- 
tude to  those  whose  unselfish  friendship  has 
prompted  them  to  arrange  this  Inspiring  and 
significant  occasion.  It  would  t>e  utterly 
useless  for  me  to  hope  to  find  words  which 
would  adequately  indicate  to  you  men  and 
women  In  this  audience  the  full  measure  of 
my  appreciation  of  the  compliment  you  are 
paying  me  by  your  presence  here  and  by  the 
sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  by  the 
various  speakers. 

To  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
the  American  Legion,  to  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Omaha,  and 
to  the  Greater  Omaha  Association.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  individual  and 
collective  efTorts  In  originating  and  promot- 
ing the  arrangements  which  have  produced 
this,  what  to  me  will  always  be  an  outstand- 
ing and  unforgettable  event  In  my  life.  Try 
as  I  can,  I  fall  to  find  any  Justification  for 
the  effort  and  energy  which  you  have  been 
called  upon  to  expend  to  make  this  evening's 
program  possible,  other  than  an  Irresistible 
urge  of  friendship  and  good  will  toward  a 
fellow  townsman  accidentally  elevated  to  a 
temporary  occupancy  of  high  official  position. 

That  you  should  react  In  that  manner  to 
President  Truman's  selection  of  me  to  serve 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  difficult  for  me 
to  understand.  That  you  should  deem  It 
fitting  to  manifest  by  this  public  demonstra- 
tion your  approval  of  my  appointment  to  that 
post  fills  me  with  wonder  and  bewilderment. 
Mine  has  been  a  puzzled  state  of  mind  since 
Commander  Morsman.  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, first  suggested  the  arranging  of  a  tes- 
timonial affair  of  this  kind  shortly  following 
the  White  House  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  for  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  However,  though  I  can  reason  out  no 
excuse  for  what  you  have  done  for  me.  I  am 
all  the  more  grateful  to  you  on  that  account. 

To  you.  Bob  Storz,  I  express  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  generous  references  to  me 
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diving  the  course  of  your  remarks  as  toast- 
master. 

To  you,  Tcnn  Asbton.  I  am  grateful  for 
your  kind  and  complimentary  statements 
expressed  on  behalf  of  yotirself  and  my  many 
friends  in  the  chamber  of  commerce.  I  shall 
alwajrs  cherish  the  laudatory  sentiments  em- 
bodied in  this  resolution  adopted  and  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  chamber's  board  of  di- 
rectors regardless  of  how  little  I  merit  them. 
To  you.  Commander  Morsman.  and  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Legion.  I  offer  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  your  most  liberal  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  and  confidence.  The 
portion  of  our  city's  population  for  whom 
you  speak  represents  the  men  and  women 
who  in  their  respective  generations  have 
held  aloft  the  unquenchable  torch  of  Amer- 
ica's noblest  patriotism  in  the  periods  of  our 
country's  greatest  peril.  To  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  your  and  their  good  opinion  In- 
volves a  responsibility  of  most  solemn  im- 
plications. I  am  grateful  for  this  tribute 
from  the  veterans  of  my  country's  armed 
forces. 

To  you,  Admiral  Denfeld.  let  me  say  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  publicly 
my  appreciation  of  your  Indispensable  coun- 
sel and  advice  so  generously  made  avaUable 
to  me  since  I  have  assumed  the  duties  of 
Secretary.  You  have  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  me  in  meeting  the  complex  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties.  If  I  can  continue  to  merit  your  ex- 
pert approval  of  my  administration  of  the 
Office  of  Secretary  I  shall  be  most  happy.  It 
Is  a  real  pleasure  to  contemplate  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  with  you  as  the  years  go  on. 
I  amr  gratefiU  tor  the  confidence  you  indi- 
cated in  me  tonight. 

To  you.  Archbishop  Bergan,  I  am  Indebted 
In  a  most  special  measure.  There  is  always 
an  element  of  hazard  for  the  spiritual 
spokesman  who  endorses  an  Indlvldtial  en- 
gaged in  public  life.  I  am  consclotis  of  the 
particular  obligation  which  your  all  too  gen- 
erous words  of  endorsement  and  approval 
have  Impoeed  upon  me.  The  only  fitting 
return  that  I  can  think  of  Is  a  never  falling 
future  effort  to  become  consistently  less  and 
less  unworthy  of  your  faith  In  me  and  in 
my  fidelity  to  the  eternal  principles  which  It 
is  your  conviction  should  guide  all  men  tt 
all  times. 

TO  you.  Mayor  Cunningham,  I  express  my 
most  sincere  gratitude  for  your  sentiments 
of  approval  proclaimed  in  your  own  name 
and  In  the  name  of  ail  my  fellow  Omahans. 
Such  official  character  given  by  you  to  this 
occasion  enhances  its  significance  and  adds 
to  Us  lasting  Importance. 

A  day  like  this  In  my  life,  set  apart  In  my 
honor  by  the  mayor's  proclamation,  the 
events  which  transpired  on  the  courthouse 
square  this  noon  and  the  things  which  we 
have  wltneeeed  and  heard  here  thU  evening 
comprise  another  added  reason  why  I  regard 
Omaha  as  the  most  desirable  place  in  all  the 
world  to  have  the  foundations  of  my  family's 
home  so  flmUy  anchored  and  the  roou  of  our 
family  life  so  securely  embedded. 

It  U  now  almost  half  a  century  since  1 
first  arrived  in  this  community,  an  inex- 
perienced country  boy  from  the  rtual  atmoe* 
phere  of  Boone  County,  with  my  recently 
acquired  diploma  from  the  Albion  High 
School  tucked  away  In  my  shabby  suitcase, 
seeking  the  career  and  the  success  which  my 
widowed  and  self -sacrificing  mother  with 
such  solicitude  had  taught  me  to  believe 
could  be  attained  in  some  measure  at  least 
M  the  fruit  of  bard  work,  studious  elTort 
and  an  uncompromising  fidelity  to  God. 

Our  city  In  1906  was  not  the  thriving 
metropolU  that  It  U  today.  The  Middle  West 
was  not  then  the  highly  developed  agricul- 
tural empire  that  It  has  since  come  to  be. 
In  that  day  the  Nation's  annual  budget 
was  Just  $600,000,000.  The  budget  for  the 
Naval  Establishment  was  1110,000,000.  The 
total  budget  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  was 
1228.000.000.  This  year   the   budget   for   the 


Military  Establishment  Is  about  115.000.000.- 
000  of  which  almost  five  bUllon  Is  allocated  to 
the  Navy  and  the  total  national  budget  Is 
approximately  $42,000,000,000.  Nothing  could 
more  dramatically  illustrate  the  difference 
in  the  times  between  1906  and  1949. 

In  1906  we  had  approximately  85,000.000 
people.     Today,  about  145.000,000. 

The  Navy  In  1906  comprised  approximately 
266  ships.  There  are  about  1,000  ships  In 
the  Navy  at  the  present  time. 

In  1906,  Jim  Dahlman  was  mayor  of 
Omaha.  John  Mickey  was  Governor  of  Ne- 
braska. J.  H.  MUlard  and  Elmer  J.  Burket 
were  Nebraska's  United  States  Senators. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  the  State  legis- 
latures still  elected  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors because  It  was  thought  the  people  were 
not  qualified  to  exercise  such  a  high  privilege. 
The  Spanish-American  War  was  a  recent 
memory  and  Its  veterans  were  thought  to 
have  fought  and  won  the  war  which  through 
the  liberation  of  Cuba  had  demonstrated  the 
then  compelling  conviction  that  true  demo- 
cratic freedom  would  come  to  mankind  when 
the  gripping  shackles  of  colonial  subjugation 
were  stricken  from  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  masses  of  people 
who  paid  imwilllng  tribute  to  the  rich  and 
powerftilly  imperialistic  governments  of  that 
day. 

At  that  time  the  British  Empire  cotUd 
boast  that  the  sun  never  set  on  her  posses- 
sions as  it  daily  encircled  the  globe.  Ireland 
was  still  her  unwUling  and  protesting  satel- 
lite. Her  ships  sailed  the  seven  seas  In  un- 
challenged dominance  over  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  large  portions  of  the  world's  people. 
A  vast  transition  has  evolved  since  then. 
My  father  died  when  I  was  9  years  of  age. 
The  gulf  between  what  the  world  was  In  his 
day  and  Is  now  Is  startUngly  revealed  when 
I  remind  myself,  as  I  have  frequently  told 
my  children,  that  he  never  saw  a  moNing 
plcttire  nor  dreamed  of  a  beautiful  technl- 
colored  product  from  Holl3rwoc>d  with  the 
human  voice  synchronized  with  the  actor  s 
portrayal  of  the  picture  story  reflected  on 
the  theater's  screen.  He  never  listened  to  a 
phonograph  or  had  a  telephone  In  his  home 
or  place  of  business.  The  radio  and  radar 
were  still  buried  deep  In  the  bosom  of  the 
future.  He  never  rode  In  an  automobile. 
Por  him  the  electric  light,  then  a  faint  '^- 
fiection  of  Its  present-day  magic,  was  a 
curiosity  which  we  slmple-souled  country 
folk  spent  hours  trying  to  blow  out  In  our 
hotel  rooms  when  we  came  to  Omaha  to  see 
the  sights. 

In  1906  the  Wright  Brothers  had  made  their 
first  successful  flight  In  an  airplane  only  3 
years  before.  To  my  father  the  suspension 
of  heavler-than-alr  modes  of  transportation 
above  the  clouds  was  a  fantastic  speculation. 
Last  Friday  evening,  In  6  hours  and  15  min- 
utes, we  flew  to  Omaha  from  Washington  in 
a  fotir-englned  DC-4.  weighing  tons,  with  10 
of  us  Navy  men  aboard,  and  carrying  the 
added  weight  and  importance  of  Congrees- 
man  and  Mrs.  Karl  Stefan.  And  that  was 
making  only  medium  good  time. 

Oh,  it  is  a  long  way  back  from  tonight  to 
the  Income  tax-less  days  of  1906,  And  would 
you  believe  that  It  wae  11  yean  after  I  took 
up  my  residence  In  Omaha  that  Congress 
paued  the  first  billion-dollar  budget  for  our 
country?  However,  let  me  hasten  to  dis- 
claim any  possible  connection  between  the 
two  events.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
would  outlaw  me  tomorrow,  brand  me  as 
public  enemy  No.  1  and  gleefully  shoot  me 
at  sunrise.  If  they  could  fix  on  me  the  hideous 
responslbUlty  for  laying  that  egg  in  the  nest 
of  our  national  economy. 

Even  these  lew  reminders  emphasize  the 
vast  transition  which  has  taken  place  to 
t\im  the  world  of  1906  Into  the  present  prod- 
igy of  modem  society  which  it  represents. 
There  Is  a  big  difference,  too.  between  that 
Albion  High  School  boy  of  1906  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  whom  you  honor  tonight. 


But  In  one  respect  at  least  that  high- 
school  boy  has  remained  true  and  constant. 
In  1906  I  met  Claire  Hughes,  a  sweet  and 
desirable  farmer's  daughter,  of  BatUe  Creek, 
Nebr.,  and  she,  the  sweetheart  of  my  youth, 
Is  still  and  ever  will  be  the  cherished  and 
beloved  idol  of  my  dreams — the  sweetheart 
of  my  elder  years. 

I  offer  you  no  apology  for  paying  reverent 
tribute  to  her  this  evening.  Without  her. 
life  would  be  a  dismal  void.  Would  that 
God  could  flnd  some  way  to  make  more 
young  people  realiee  what  a  sacred  and  beau- 
tiful thing  the  marriage  relationship  Is.  If 
the  church  and  our  country  could  Impress 
upon  our  people  a  fundamental  understand- 
ing of  the  spiritual  and  economic  waste  and 
moral  disaster  that  comes  from  Inroken 
homes  and  parentless  children,  90  percent 
of  the  battle  to  preserve  the  way  of  life  that 
our  forefathers  fashioned  here  would  t>e  won. 
Mrs.  Matthews,  as  most  of  you  know,  has 
consecrated  her  life"  unselfishly  to  our  six 
children.  I  think  I  can  say  with  propriety, 
even  on  this  public  occasion,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  they  edlfylngly  reflect  the  vocation 
of  her  motherhood  to  them.  No  higher 
mission  can  come  to  any  woman  than  that 
she  be  a  good  mother  to  the  children  whom 
God  gives  her. 

But.  of  coiurse.  while  she  Is  doing  that,  she 
shouldn't  forget  to  direct  an  occasional  so- 
licitous and  proprietary  glance  toward  the 
hoss  of  the  hotise  In  the  abundance  of  the 
leasure  time  she  should  have  while  raising 
the  yoimgsters.  After  all,  you  men  will 
know  how  Important  that  Is.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  that  precaution  was  amply  re- 
spected In  the  Matthews  hotisehold.  Other- 
wise, how  in  the  world  do  you  suppoee  I 
managed  to  get  here  tonight  that  I  might 
from  this  vantage  point  condescendingly 
glance  down  at  her  from  time  to  time  as  she 
anxiously  supervises  the  table  manners  of 
oxir  adult  progeny  who  at  the  moment  to 
numerously  surrovmd  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  oiu*  life's  partnership, 
while  she  stayed  home  and  bathed  the  babies 
and  did  the  laundry— you  see,  we  dldnt 
have  the  current  fiowerllke  baby-laundry 
service  in  the  baby-producing  period  of  our 
married  life — I  forged  out  in  the  world  to 
play  the  part  of  the  struggling  and  hoplng- 
to-rlse  yoting  lawyer — most  emphasis,  of 
course,  should  be  placed  on  the  struggling 
part  of  the  characterization.  But  I  went 
forth  on  that  adventure  with  her  backing 
and  impelled  by  the  Implicit  faith  which 
a  self-effacing  and  courageous  wife  can 
always  impart  to  her  husband. 

I  wonder,  do  you  really  think  that  perhaps 
I  may  have  achieved  some  slight  measure  of 
success,  my  friends?  If  case  you  do,  then, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  dissuade  you  from 
that  conviction  because  whatever  that  suc- 
cess may  be.  large  or  small,  give  full  credit 
to  this  precious  wlie  of  mine;  and,  too.  re- 
member the  credit  due  that  widowed  mother 
of  mine  who  let  her  high-school  t>oy  utUlie 
the  fruits  of  his  part-time  labor  for  his  own 
educational  advancement  instead  of  putting 
him  to  work  to  provide  for  her  own  support 
and  comfort  m  she  might  well  have  done. 

Remember,  too,  my  alma  mater,  tha 
Crelghton  University,  whoee  Jesuit  instnic- 
tors  Implanted  In  my  youthful  and  Imprea* 
slonable  mind  thoee  never-changing  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong  and  a  sense  of 
fundamental  values  based  on  the  natural 
law  of  God  and  the  essential  dignity  of  men 
as  Els  creature,  which.  If  they  were  more 
appreciated  and  better  championed  by  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  world's  people  to- 
day, would  bring  victory  to  Western  Chris- 
tian civil iaatlon  In  its  climactic  clash  with 
the  esthetic  Ideology  embodied  In  the  ab- 
horrent apocalypse  of  Karl  Marx. 

I  know  that  I  express  your  thoughts  as 
well  as  mine  when  1  say  again  this  Is  an 
Inspiring  occasion.    As  recently  as  6  weeks 
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ago  It  wouldn't  have  been  possible.  Person- 
ally. I  bavent  changed  any  in  the  meantime, 
nor  have  I  suddenly  done  something  to  de- 
serve such  an  outpouring  of  friendly  good  will 
and  esteem  from  you,  my  neighbors  and 
friends  In  Omaha,  and  its  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. You  see.  I  realize  full  well  that  It 
is  not  I  whom  you  honor  but  the  exalted 
ofBce  I  happen  to  bold. 

And  that  office  and  the  Institution  which 
It  represents  are  worthy  of  your  homage  and 
your  tributes.  It  is  a  great  distinction  that 
it  temporarily  Is  identified  with  our  city 
through  the  person  of  one  of  Omaha's  dtl- 
cens.  It  is  a  sacred  trust  and  you  becom- 
ingly do  it  honor  in  this  public  manifesta- 
tion of  your  consciousness  of  our  local  re- 
•poBalbillty  toward  the  momentary  distinc- 
tion that  is  ours.  I  am  proud  of  my  home 
city  and  of  lu  people  In  their  ability  to 
grasp  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

Ily  personal  part  in  this  whole  picture  is 
quite  incidental  and .  unimportant.  My 
greatest  obligation  as  I  interpret  It  is  to 
safeguard  the  trust  for  which  I  have  become 
responsible,  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  God 
grant  that  I  prove  worthy  of  the  President's 
confidence  in  me;  may  I  sturdily  sustain 
the  arm  of  my  superior,  the  great  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Louis  Johnson,  and  helpfully 
support  him  in  his  valiant  effort  to  unify 
the  total  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  into  an 
efficient,  economical,  and  unbeatable  pro- 
tector of  our  country's  precious  liberties  and 
principles  in  peace  and  in  war,  should  war 
come.  And  at  the  conclvislon  of  my  service 
In  Washington,  in  Ood's  providence,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  return  to  my  home  In  Omaha 
and  resume  my  life  among  you,  my  friends 
and  neighbors,  still  meriting  your  esteem  and 
confidence  and  with  a  heart  and  mind  tran- 
quil In  the  conaclentlotM  conviction  that  X 
have  done  my  work  wMl  and  that  I  have  kept 
faith  with  you.  my  tn&B4t.  with  the  PtmI- 
dent,  with  the  NBvy.  with  ttM  fMopIc  of 
America,  and  with  Almighty  Ood,  tlM  Com* 
aion  r»th«r  of  tta  all. 


Bfoat  DimucfalU  PiHy 
KXTBNilON  Of  RKMARKl 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

or  NBW  f  u«K 

Df  THK  HOUH  Of  RIPIlIBENTATIVn 
TueJkv.  June  21,  1949 

Mr  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the 
Rbcoro.  I  would  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Democratic  membership 
of  the  House  to  the  following  address 
by  Mr.  Jerry  Patterson,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  special  events  committee  of 
the  Democratic  County  Committee  of 
Bronx  County. 

Mr.  Patterson  delivered  the  address  at 
Pordham  University  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram to  acquaint  our  young  men  and 
women  with  the  background  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  Party.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson and  the  Honorable  Edward  T. 
Galloway,  chairman  of  the  special  events 
committee,  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
splendid  work  they  are  doing  in  interest- 
ing our  young  people  in  their  govern- 
ment, and  in  urging  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  political  activities  of 
their  communities.  Mr.  Patterson's  ad- 
dress follows: 

During  the  past  3  years,  Edward  J.  Fljmn, 
national  committeeman  from  New  York  Stats 
and    Bronx    Cotuity    Democratic    chairman. 
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opened  the  way  foi  the  young  p>eople  of  Bronx 
County  to  partlcii«te  In  the  field  of  politics 
and  government  ty  becoming  an  active  part 
of  one  of  the  two  major  parties. 

Local  district  organizational  clubhouses 
belonging  to  the  Democratic  County  Com- 
mittee of  Bronx  County  appointed  outstand- 
ing young  men  hnd  young  women  to  the 
special  events  coiomlttee,  whose  duty  la  to 
find  a  place  In  tlielr  local  organization  for 
these  young  peoplu  who  believe  in  the  liberal- 
progressive  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  to  act  a  s  coordinator  in  local  civic 
functions. 

Assemblyman  E  Iward  T.  Galloway,  senior 
assemblyman  of  1  Jronx  County,  was  chosen 
chairman  of  this  special  events  committee. 

It  is  evident  th»t  young  voters  and  those 
who  will  soon  be  )f  voting  age  have  a  major 
political  organization  in  which  they  may 
Join.  However,  or  ly  those  who  believe  in  the 
following  are  encouraged  to  participate  In 
this  movement: 

1.  Good  government. 

2.  True  progresdve  liberalism  as  stated  in 
the  1948  national  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form. 

3.  Opposition  t)  Communist  and  Fascist 
elements. 

In  order  to  facl  Itate  Joining,  regul  ir  dues 
have  been  cut  in  half  by  district  clubs  and 
in  many  cases  r  o  membership  fee  is  re- 
quired, if  you  are  below  25  years  of  age.  The 
membership  age  lias  also  been  lowered  to  17 
In  all  Bronx  Den  ocratlc  clubs. 

We  feel  that  tie  Democratic  Party  offers 
the  Bronx  peopl  (  who  cherish  progressive 
liberalism  the  onl  '  effective  voice  in  the  cause 
of  good  governmi  nt.  There  is  no  need  for 
these  people  to  wek  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  to  •«  k  any  other  political  party 
to  carry  out  this  program. 

The  Bronx  Democratic  Party,  under  th» 
consclentioua  dirnctlon  of  Its  elected  execu- 
tive members.  Is  a  atable,  solid,  recognlzsd 
party  that  has  nc  Cnmmunlst  or  Fascist  tlst 
and  d*>««  not  aesl   them. 

Our  elected  Mti  «s  Otftnooratlo  rtprcscnta* 
tlves,  CharlM  I  uolilty,  ttltforc  Doltlhgsf , 
Christophsr  0  I  cOrath  and  Wattur  Lyhch 
h»v«  oonstaittly  (ought  for  a  \\\)9r»Upto» 
HfsMivii  itrxntnm  ItoAt  wouM  114  th«  avtraM 
BUM,  ottr  «tMi«  iflaltlori  ami  flitv  ottundfl* 
MM  havf  MiM  It  Ml  ittiind  thl«  Mfno«faii« 
prefram  ot  pM«  and  proapsnty  with  di«« 
ttltf  for  tndlvMu  \l  bumaii  rinhi*, 

Aoilv*  pMtl«l|9  ttton  by  yuuitu  p«ot)l*  tn 
politic*  and  levtt  Rmant  mannM  a  t)«)tt»r  can* 
dldats  fur  publla  ifflcs;  an  tiitvUtiiuiit  under, 
•landing  of  issue  i;  an  undantlHiidlng  u(  our 
American  demcx;  'atlo  form  of  govsmment 
and  the  opportur  Ity  It  affords  Its  young  peo. 
pie  regardless  of    ace,  creed  or  color, 

As  Vincent  M.  Gougham,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Young  Democrats  of  America, 
aald:  "There  Is  lo  profession  today  which 
has  greater  need  <  )f  an  Infusion  of  new  blood, 
new  ideas  from  ysung  people  with  high  and 
consecrated  ideal  b  of  service  to  humankind 
than  politics — fo'  the  members  of  no  other 
profession  shoul  ler  such  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility for  t  le  lives,  security,  and  weU- 
belng  of  their  f  e:  low  men. 


Resolationi    of    the    American    Legion, 
Departmeit  of  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  lOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdi^y.  June  28.  1949 

Mr.     Speaker,    under 
my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


Mr.     LOVRE 
leave  to  extend 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  thirty-flrst 
department  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  held  at  Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  June 
12,  13.  14,  1949: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Department  of 
South  Dakota  firmly  endorses  H.  R.  2690.  the 
Intent  of  which  is  to  create  an  Administra- 
tors Advisory  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  appeals  denied  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeal;  said  House  resolution  cre- 
ating such  -i  board  whose  functions  are :  ( 1 ) 
to  review  such  decisions;  and  (2)  advise  the 
Administrator  as  to  what  action  he  should 
take  with  respect  to  such  decision — this 
board  of  review  to  be  completely  independ- 
ent of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


Whereas  the  American  Legion  is  constantly 
trying  to  help  each  and  every  veteran,  and 
it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  many  rtiral- 
minded  Legion  members  that  the  Farm  Home 
Administration  has  done  a  superior  Job  In 
helping  the  farm  veteran  get  reestablished 
in  the  farm:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved — 

1.  That  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  South  Dakota,  heartily  endorses  the  work 
of  this  agency;  and 

2.  That  this  department  go  on  record  in 
requesting  the  Congress  of  the  Unite<1  States 
to  supply  ample  funds  in  order  that  veterans 
may  be  able  to  obtain  necessary  supervision 
and  loans  to  which  they  are  entitled;    and 

3.  That  veterans'  applications  have  in- 
creased and  are  Increasing  rapidly;  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  South 
Dakota's  Senators  and  Representatives  at 
once. 

Whereas  the  National  Rehabilitation  Com* 
mission  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  a 
waiver  nf  interest  for  reinstated,  convertsd 
War  Risk  Indttranos  on  the  lives  of  World 
War  I  vetemnM,  as  being  an  aciuitsble  and 
Juiit  (Kmipromisf  on  tha  aMumuiatad 
amruihts  how  dual  and 

Wharsaa  N.  R.  MM  of  th«  Brtl  MMton  of 
ttia  ■tghty'AiH  OdngrtM,  tntrodttaad  Hy  Mr. 
Cnilum  of  TtniiMaaa,  provtdaa  \t>u\»\nnnn 
rur  iiu«h  MlJua(m«ntti  ■•  It  thKM*ft«r* 

Mftolvfitt  hy  iHt  Am»fi9§n  L9§ion,  D*p»ft' 
m$nt  Of  MnHih  DttkotM,  in  eonwntUm  §»» 
»»mblta,  That  our  oungroHatoiial  dalsgailon 
ba  asksd  to  auppurt  such  IsgiitUiion. 

Whereas  there  are  now  a  large  numbsr  of 
persons  in  this  country,  native  born,  natu- 
ralized, and  aliens  who  are  in  favor  of  dS" 
•troylng  our  form  of  government;  and 

Whereas  infiltration  tactics  can  be  as  dan- 
gerous or  more  dangerous  than  Invasion 
from  without;  and 

Whereas  the  situation  is  becoming  more 
serious  all  the  time  and  more  serious  and 
more  dangerous  activities  are  coming  to  light 
each  day:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  thirty-first  annual 
convention,  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  South  Dakota,  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  department  of  our 
Government  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  further  infiltration  and  to 
correct  present  dangerous  conditions. 

Whereas  It  has  always  been  the  position 
of  the  American  Legion  that  our  country 
should  have  an  adequate  national  defense 
program;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  hereto- 
fore proposed  and  urged  the  Hdopiion  of  a 
plan  of  military  training  that  wiU  most  ef- 
fectively Insure  our  national  defense :  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  thirty-first  annual 
convention,   the   American   Legion,   Depart- 
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ment  of  South  Dakota,  go  on  record  as  re- 
Iterating  our  stand,  now  as  in  the  past,  that 
the  American  Legion  plan  of  national  secu- 
rity training  be  adopted  for  national  defense. 

Whereas  It  has  always  been  the  policy  oi 
the  United  States  that  the  National  Guard 
should  remain  with  the  sepmrate  States;  and 
.  Whereas  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
States'  rights.  In  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense, and  in  economy  of  operation:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  all  National  Guard,  both 
ground  and  air  units,  remain  with  the  sep- 
arate States,  except  In  time  of  national 
emergency. 

This  resolutl-n,  submitted  by  Rapid  City 
Poet,  was  approved  by  the  department  con- 
vention : 

"Rapid  City  Post,  No.  22,  American  Legion, 
herewith  renews  their  endorsement  to  any 
legislation  with  intent  to  emancipate  the 
American  Indians  who  served  honorably  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
free  them  from  the  present  disabilities  and 
limitations  imposed  by  law,  and  which  are 
discriminatory  to  the  Indian. 

"Rapid  City  Post,  No.  22,  American  Legion, 
is  located  in  the  western  part  of  South  Da- 
kota, where  there  are  located  five  Indian 
reservations;  and  there  Is  no  locality  which 
has  a  better  opportunity  to  know  at  first  hand 
the  unjust  and  moral  wrong  which  is  now 
Ijeing  done  the  Indian  veteran  by  depriving 
him  of  the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  full 
citizenship. 

'In  our  dally  contacts,  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  splendid  record  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  In  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  11;  of  the  numbers  who  volunteered  for 
service,  the  i>umb«r  who  gave  their  lives,  and 
ihosa  who  art  again  with  ua—many  of  them 
disabled;  and  th«  loyalty  and  oottrnga  which 
ihay  showed  during  ths  war,  and  still  show 
undar  tba  bandlaapa  of  diasbiiities  ineurrad 
tn  MfvlM.  W«  fMl  (hat  depriving  them  of 
tiM  Hfllt  10  elMiiKi  fittt  diUfunhip.  which  li 
■iiowfid  Id  tvary  (Hh#r  rie«  or  pcupic,  H 
vMdiM  diMl  un*Am«ftMn 

•^li  mu  Artgln«tty  lh«lr  Mntntrr  Wt 
HtM  M  cuftfiMainrs,  and  w«  ar«  mill  hold* 
Inff  Iham  ao  i»  suhja.-f  psnjiia,  raMnuiiKkn  «f 
tha  IndtvUtuat's  niit»M  in  MMiitiii)  ih»  tiuua* 
al  M  AmtvlddM  oittMii,  Tii  us  mi*  nutding 
of  tkf  Amartaan  liidiHii  m  a  nubjocied  iisopls, 
rtfardlsss  of  ths  individual  qualineations  or 
eontrlbutlons  to  our  oouniry,  aavors  too 
strongly  of  ths  political  dogmas  of  our 
snsmlea  In  ths  last  two  wars. 

"In  a  recent  news  report  appearad  an 
Item  stating  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Btataa  bad  pardonad  and  restored  to  full  cltl- 
aenshlp  many  of  the  conscientious  objectors 
who  refused  to  participate  in  any  way  In  the 
recent  war,  and  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  as  a  consequence  of  their 
refusal.  Some  of  these  men  lived  in  our  lo- 
cality. To  us.  the  American  Legion,  it  seems 
strangely  unlike  the  American  principal  to 
tee  comrades  who  have  gone  to  service  with 
us,  and  who  have  served  well  and  honorably, 
subject  to  the  stigma  of  an  Inferior  people 
unfit  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship,  while 
those  who  have  all  but  betrayed  our  country 
in  time  of  distress  are  freely  given  this  honor 
and  privilege:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we.  the  members  of  Rapid 
City  Post.  No.  22,  American  Legion.  Rapid 
City.  S.  Dak.,  earnestly  urge  the  State  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion  of  South 
Dakota  at  their  annual  convention  of  1949, 
to  use  their  every  effort  to  secure  for  these 
subject  people,  the  American  Indians,  the 
rights  of  obtaining  citizenship  with  full 
rights  and  responsibilities,  in  the  country  of 
their  fathers  which  they  have  served  so  welL" 


AMrett  of  BettraH  J.  Morphj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

W  OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1949 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Attorney  Bertram  J.  Murphy.  Reading, 
Pa.,  national  judge  advocate.  Marine 
Corps  League,  at  fourth  annual  conven- 
tion. Department  of  Pennsylvania,  Ma- 
rine Corps  League,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.. 
June  18.  1949: 

Marines  and  guests.  I  deem  it  an  extreme 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  address  the  Fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League,  Department  of  Pennsylvania. 

My  theme  will  be  the  spirit  of  America 
as  exemplified  by  the  esprit  de  corps,  of  the 
United  States  Marines. 

On  last  Memorial  Day,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson  urged  that  we  pledge  our- 
selves anew  to  the  unfinished  task  of  paying 
the  debt  to  our  dead — the  men  and  women 
who  have  died  in  our  wars  against  Injustice 
and  aggression. 

We  make  such  pledges  every  Memorial 
Day,  but  there  must  be  much  more  than  lip 
service  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

ilT.  Johnson  thinks  we  can  tiave  peace  if 
we  remain  strong— that  our  goal  must  be 
"peace  through  strength.'  He  believes  that 
this  can  be  achieved  through  the  unified 
efTorts  of  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  In 
past  refcrtncss  to  the  services,  Including  all 
through  World  War  n.  It  was  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines.  Ho  foM  will  s«e  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  ilnca  World  War  I] 
th#y  are  alrvady  trying  to  ifop  Um  marUiN 
bf  Out  wsjrildf  i 

W«  iMwd  1  tironf  NaUoMl  Dtlum  IMdiM 
lUhuMMi,  Ut  IM  §W9,  iMludinf  Mm  furtlMr 
ptrfMlton  of  iha  auiml«  i>«»mt«,  uid  uv  !■• 
provMMBi*  Ml  MUldod  Mlaailaa,  }tl  mmmi. 
•t«.,  kul  uMiiuiy  Blij^t  votM  ooir  m  om 
lit  ih«  m«Hi/MidiloM  el  fttl  HMaftH.  Rd^ 
santly  OHdlrmdii  LUlMtllMl  of  tbo  Alomlf 
liiarn  OommUatoii  aald,  "W«  tbouM  IMI  Iw 
bswitehad  by  ths  magio  of  the  atemld  bomb 
and  aolaly  rtly  on  It. "  NatiotuU  unity  and 
tb*  iplrlt  of  ths  American  people  which  baa 
been  manifested  tn  every  war  that  ws  have 
ever  fought,  is  the  first  eiisential,  arms  alone 
cannot  maintain  peace,  nur  insure  victory  in 
war. 

In  the  past  wars  we  have  soundly  defeated 
mighty  military  machines,  only  because  the 
people  of  those  countries  were  also  ma- 
chines; regimented,  and  dictated  to  by  the 
military.  The  one  fear  of  most  sensible 
democratic  Americans,  is  the  likelihood  that 
we  may  lose  that  good  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
canism tnat  has  held  us  in  such  good  stead 
in  the  past,  especially  if  there  is  a  delegation 
or  abdication  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
the  military,  arbitrary  dictation  by  some  of 
the  military;  gag  directives,  clotiu-e  regula- 
tions, and  the  stifling  of  service  spirit  and 
morale,  or  any  other  denial  of  constitutional 
rights  and  privUeges  that  have  always  been 
the  heritage  of  free  Americans  either  in  or 
out  of  the  services. 

I  might  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  June  8  rescinded  previous  directives  mak- 
ing It  unnecessary  thereafter  for  officers  to 
submit  any  written  material  for  policy  and 
propriety  review,  now  making  individual  offi- 
cers responsible  for  the  propriety  of  their  re- 
marks. This  Is  as  It  should  be  so  apparently 
the  weight  of  public  ot>lniou  is  havuig  some 


effect.  However,  among  other  things,  we  stlU 
have  the  recommendation  establishing  ona 
National  Defense  Day.  in  1949  it  was  April  d. 
formerly  Army  Day.  Whatever  the  Navy  nuiy 
have  to  do  as  a  result  of  this,  the  very  force- 
ful Navy  League  by  resolution  adopted  by 
Itr  officers  at  CMcago  on  June  1  suted  it  had 
celebrated  Nary  Day  on  October  27  for  tba 
last  27  years,  and  would  continue  to  spcuisor 
a  civUlan  observance  of  thid  great  anniver- 
sary. I  am  sure  the  Marine  CcMpe  League 
wUl  continue  to  celebrate  the  corps  birth- 
day on  No /ember  10.  anything  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  At  this  point  I  wculd 
like  to  forcefully  remind  all  and  stindry  that 
fortunately  neither  the  Navy  League,  nor 
the  Marine  Corps  League  are  tinder  mUitary 
supervision,  authority,  or  control. 

We  can  still  have  a  united  defense  team, 
and  a  sound  purposeful  defense  establisii- 
ment,  but  it  should  enjoy  the  united,  intel- 
ligent support  of  the  American  people,  who 
In  the  final  analysis  hav3  the  first  and  last 
say,  if  it  la  to  measure  up  to  its  obligation. 
Unity  Is  the  basis  of  strength,  and  unity  can 
only  be  achieved  through  the  understanding 
and  support  of  the  American  people. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  we  mobilized  our  man- 
power and  materiel  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  destruction  of  our  enemies,  but  if  tha 
winning  of  the  war  solely  depended  upon  tha 
industrial  might  of  America,  or  a  regimented 
military  machine  acting  like  so  many  autom- 
atons, it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  we  would 
have  won  the  war,  or  at  least  it  would  have 
been  prolonged  many  more  years. 

The  war  effort  uf  America  was  exemplifted 
on  the  home  front  by  everylx>dy  pitching  In. 
Outside  of  the  employment  In  the  war  in- 
dustries, most  of  It  was  solely  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis.  The  whole  Selective  Servloa 
System,  outside  of  the  top-paid  officiali,  was 
on  a  voluntary  baels.  All  the  war-bnnd 
drives  were  voluntary:  also  tha  innumerable 
clvlllaa  defense  orgsniaatKms;  I  could  go  on 
ad  Inflnltum  with  easmples  of  the  upon* 
taneouM  fiplrit  of  America 

It  WHS  at  the  frnhi  llhM  that  (h#  )ndl* 
vtduNi  spirit  Iff  Amefi(<a  was  ohMtptir  Hftnona 
•traKKl  sll  Hurma  (he  war,  (mnunenriMg  wHh 
Um  ii»di«iduai  awutaM  dt  Puii  tUt9ta,  mmI 
aMaa  tka4'  a  ^■aH  AaiAakfli^a  ^  bmvImm 

UdM  Waka  faland  flMl  Pwg«>ir  T  IMIM 
dWletmH*.  agHlhst  gPMl  giig,  Mi  ulNMffl* 
fm  dlUdft.  Tlie  Mtidiaff  Um  fovflM  UM 
#gpi  dgMMl  graat  iMtds  at  Iommi  tm4  Oor* 

rtgUlor.  The  nisr*  «hn  n«w  t'ut  from  Mid« 
way  (0  alnli  the  Ja|j  kimi  knowing  the  planaa 
did  not  have  sudicifciu  gas  to  gti  Inmb;  Um 
ootxrage  of  the  sailois  who  want  down  gfbt* 
Ing  on  the  WaMp.  the  Hornet,  ths  Yofktoum, 
and  the  Lexington  and  the  gunners'  eoura* 
geous  battles  on  the  0oi.«e  and  San  Fran- 
Cisco;  the  marines  in  the  first  land  cffeiisiva 
of  the  war  who  seized  and  held  Ouadalcanal 
and  together  with  Army  troops,  fought  tbalr 
way  through  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  in 
some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  any  war. 
The  Innumerable  deeds  of  courage  D-day. 
Anzio,  and  throughout  the  whole  Etircpean 
front.  All  of  this  was  the  spirit  of  America 
exemplified  by  individual  deeds  of  heroism, 
and  valor,  pltis  the  collective  support  of  a 
free  democracy  at  war. 

Our  American  democratic  spirit  has  always 
been  misread,  and  misunderstood  by  foreign 
militarists,  dictators,  and  other  p>ast  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  who  believed,  and  per- 
haps still  believe,  that  as  a  people  we  are 
incapable  of  producing  a  real  fighting  force. 
They  have  overlooked  two  major  assets — 
America  has  never  loet  Its  fierce,  almost  fa- 
natical love  of  freedom,  spearheaded  in  all 
wars  by  the  United  States  Marines. 

Bob  Considine  In  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  on  the  occasion  of  the  Marines  last 
birthday,  November  10.  1948.  said:  •The 
United  States  Marine  Ccjrps,  173  years  old 
today,   has   proven    times    without   number 
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that  for  »he«T  spirit,  fortitude,  and  courage 
beyjnd  the  normal  call.  It  has  no  equal 
through  any  prolonged  stretch  of  military 
history:  and  tie  American  fighting  spirit 
has  always  been  sharply  demonstrated  and 
exemplified  in  Its  esprit  de  corpe." 

But  there  are  some  men  today  who  for 
or  for  their  own  personal 
ent  and  power,  would  destroy 
this  basic  democratic  spirit  by  assassina- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  Marines.  Any 
current  attempt  to  abolish  the  Marine  Ck>rps 
la  only  the  latest  of  Its  kind.  The  first  came 
in  1864.  the  last  one.  before  the  present 
tn  1931. 

rlne  Corps  history  has  been  a  series  of 
fights  with  the  external  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try, alternated  with  flghu  with  its  internal 
political  foes  in  time*  of  peace.  During  the 
eightieth  congressional  battle,  one  marine 
said  "we  fight  for  the  right  to  fight." 

Mvliiss  have  resisted  against  great  odds 
nU  cSbrts  to  crush  their  Identity.  They 
have  managed  to  overcome  closed -door  at- 
tacks by  political  and  other  enemies,  and 
have  miuiaged  to  outlast  many  crops  of  eon- 
grcssfcnuU  auditors  who  my  meager  appro< 
prtatfcnu  sought  to  clip  their  activities. 

All  Amerttanr  know  that  If  war  were  to 
come  tnnvorrow  and  It  became  necessary  to 
•elz-  strategic  enemy  bases,  the  Marines 
would  be  the  first  called  upon,  and  as  in  the 
past  tht  Marines  would  be  the  lirst  to  re- 
•poML  To  ftboUatt  the  United  SUtes  Ma- 
rlBM.  or  iMfl*  Ita  sapnt  de  corps,  would  be  to 
cut  off  •  goodly  portion  of  the  tradition  and 
beritage  that  U  America.  It  would  be  like 
saying  there  will  be  no  more  fourth  of  July: 
CM  Washlogton  Monument;  no  Statue  of 
Liberty;  no  more  Brooklyn  Dodgers:  no  more 
baseball:  no  Motrs  Dame  football:  no  more 
Army  and  Navy  annual  classic;  because  they 
are  all.  and  each  of  them,  symbols  of  the 
American  spirit. 

Nothing  I  have  said  Is  meant  to  be  a  rap 
on  the  merits  of  other  arms  of  our  military, 
wbo  also  have  a  great  history,  tradition, 
and  spirit,  much  of  this  competitive  spirit 
and  morale  would  >lso  go  into  the  discard, 
if  some  short-sighted  people  in  Washington 
would  have  their  way. 

The  marines  have  received  help  in  the 
past,  and  they  will  receive  help  again.  Dur- 
ing the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  Veterans 
of  foreign  Wars.  American  Legion,  and  other 
national  veteran  organizations  were  active 
on  behalf  of  the  corps.  The  Marine  Corps 
League  is  proud,  if  for  no  other  reason,  of  its 
iMance  lu  successfully  com- 
aU  aSitampfIs  to  abolish  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  or  reduce  It  to  a  guard 
statiis. 

The  marines  In  service  have  been  the  first 
to  fight  all  foreign  enemies,  the  marines  In 
ciTiltan  life,  especially  the  Marine  Corps 
League,  will  be  the  first  to  fight  any  en- 
croachment on  our  liberties,  no  matter  from 
what  source,  and  if  the  military  is  gagged, 
we  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  telling 
the  American  people  the  truth. 

Because  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Marines, 
and  the  spirit  of  America  have  so  much  in 
common  and  are  so  Intertwined,  any  at- 
tempt to  abolish  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  or  set  up  a  military  dictatorship,  or 
a  military  machine  along  Priissian  or  Hltler- 
lan  lines  Is  not  only  a  battle  for  marines, 
but  for  all  Americans  who  believe  their  in- 
dividual freedom  should  be  in  their  own 
hands  through  democratic,  leglalatlve.  Judi- 
cial and  executive  processes,  and  not  dele- 
gated to,  or  in  anywise  ustirped  by  certain  of 
the  military. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  has  declared 
war  on  all  enemies  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  and  our  first  objective  should 
be  the  Tydings  Senate  bill  No.  1M3  which 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  public  hearing, 
and  the  Vinson  House  biU  No.  3845,  both 
of  which  bills  ar«  now  In  ths  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Representatives, 
and  we  ^ould  vigorously  oppose  ths  general 
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this  would  require  an 
lectlon  206  (c)  of  the  National 
3f  1947  in  the  following  or 
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States  Marine  Corps,  wltnln 
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subject,  a  most  Interesting 

"Blueprint  for  Disaster."  has 

Walter  Wlnchell  In  the  June 

ier's.  now  on  the  newsstand. 

recommetidf  d  to  all  marines  and  friends 


Amerl^ns  may  want  to  forget  the 
»  fought;  but  when  most 
fortet  what  the  marines  fought 
lelp  America. 
.  paraphrasing  otir  hymn: 


:o  the  league  and  to  our  corps, 

are  proud  to  serve. 

t  we  fought  for  life, 

lost  our  nerve. 

have  a  change  of  scenes, 
right  on  fighting 
Uni  Led  States  Marines." 


Shall  a  Faiioas  Motto  Become  a  Sad 
Memory  7 


EXTENBION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  I^OUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THX  HOI^  OF  RZPRKSENTATIVI8 

Friday.  June  24,  1949 

Mr.  RABATJT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
ceiving man^  latters  from  conatltuentg 
In  my  distrlci  rtlatlve  to  an  increase  In 


salaries  for  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Inasmuch  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has 
today  started  hearings  to  consider  this 
legislation,  I  wish  to  make  known  my 
views  on  this  subject  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  income  of  employees  of  the  Post 
OflEice  Department  has  not  increased 
proportionately  with  that  of  workers  In 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  The  small  in- 
crease in  salary  granted  by  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress  was  not  sufficient  for 
postal  employees  in  the  lower-income 
brackets  to  maintain  even  a  modest 
standard  of  living.  This  Eighty-first 
Congress  should  act  to  provide  just  re- 
muneration for  the  loyal  and  conscien- 
tious postal  worker  who  is  deserving  of 
a  wage  commensurate  with  his  long,  un- 
tiring efforts  to  maintain  the  efficient 
postal  service  everyone  in  these  United 
States  demands  and  has  grown  to  take 
for  granted. 

The  postal  system  is  vital  to  our  whole 
national  economy,  and  in  order  for  this 
essential  department  of  our  Government 
to  operate  efficiently,  the  trained  and 
skilled  employees  must  be  paid  on  a  level 
with  the  workers  in  other  Government 
agencies  and  In  private  Industry.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  It  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  recruit  personnel 
for  the  postal  service  because  of  the  low 
salaries  and  slow  advancement.  The 
standards  of  our  post-office  system  will 
lower  if  we  cannot  retain  and  continue  to 
recruit  the  best  of  personnel. 

The  motto  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  well  known:  "Neither  snow,  nor 
rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  stays 
these  couriers  from  the  swift  completion 
of  their  appointed  rounds."  This  motto 
may  become  a  sad  memory  Instead  of  an 
actuality  unless  Congress  acts  to  give  the 
postal  worker  his  just  due — a  living  wage. 


in  Proportion  as  the  Stmctnre  of  a  Got- 
emment  Gves  Force  to  Public  Opinion, 
It  Is  Essential  That  Public  Opinion 
Should  Be  Enlif  htened,"  George  Wash- 
in^on — The  Greatest  Threats  to  Free- 
dom and  Justice  in  America  Today  Are 
Character  Assassination  and  Thought 
Control — The  Last  Best  Hope  of  Earth 
Is  an  America  Which  Can  Recover  Its 
Common  Sense  and  Put  an  End  to  Irre- 
sponsible Witch  Huntinf  and  Use  of 
the  Hitlerian  Smear  Technique 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  by  Mar- 
quis Childs  which  appeared  In  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Herald  on  June  20.  1949.  This 
article  Is  timely,  and  is  particularly  Im- 
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portant  when  we  consider  the  attacks 
that  have  been  made  on  men  like  Lillen- 
thal  and  other  progressive- minded  citi- 
zens who  hold  public  office. 

President  Truman  appointed  John 
Carson  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
last  April,  and  we  find  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce still  sitting  on  the  appointment. 
John  Carson  is  a  liberal  Republican,  who 
served  for  many  years  as  secretary  to 
that  great  liberal  and  progressive- mind- 
ed Senator  from  Michigan.  James 
Couzens.  Recently,  however.  Carson 
was  employed  as  a  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cooperative  League. 
United  States  of  America.  So  it  would 
appear  that  the  big  business  groups  who 
are  opposing  cooperatives  have  more 
power  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  situation  Is  fast  reaching  the  point 
where  able,  profresslve- minded  citizens 
are  reluctant  to  accept  positions  in  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  appear 
that  It  is  necessary  to  remind  the  big 
monopolies  and  powerful  business  In- 
terests that  they  did  not  win  the  elecUoa 
last  November. 
Mr.  Childs'  article  follows: 
Here  in  Weehlngton  nearly  a  ttooueandoor- 
reepondcnu  of  preee  and  radio  are  reporUnff 
aad  eotrmenttng  on  the  newi  In  the  ffetlOD's 
Qqrttal  ThU  w  a  mighty  important  uilgB- 
ment.  It  le  Important  not  merely  to  Ctao 
nation  but  to  the  vorld.  Beeauee  tb*  daei* 
fliona  taken  In  WMhlngtoo  from  day  to  day 
effect  all  peoplea  everywbare. 

I  bellere  that  the  orerwhelmlng  majority 
of  men  and  women  on  the  Washington  a»- 
■Ignment  try  to  do  an  honeet  Job  Ttiey  are 
aware  of  their  responsibility  They  know 
how  much  depends  on  an  underBtanding  of 
what  la  happening  in  this  world  capital. 

But  there  are  a  few  In  the  preee  and  In 
radio  who  do  not  accept  the  resiwn-tblllty  of 
factual  reporting:  or  of  honest  Interpretation 
put  in  the  framework  of  the  commentator'i 
conrlctlon.  There  are  some  who  seem  to  be- 
llcTe  Ln  distortion.  In  the  half-troth  and  the 
half -lie.  They  practice  a  subtle  form  of  char- 
acter assassination  daocatras  to  our  democ- 
racy. It  Is  dangerotti  IwcaOBe  It  Is  an  Ir- 
rwponslble  abuse  of  a  power  that  Is  so  far 
reaching  and  so  nearly  absolute. 

By  now  this  form  of  character  aaaasslna- 
Ucn  Is  fairly  familiar.  It  Is  based  on  certain 
smear  words  and  smear  plirases  that  care- 
fully skirt  the  laws  of  libel  and  slander.  It 
is  based  on  the  sneering.  Jeering  tone  of  voice 
when  a  quotation  by  the  victim  Is  read.  It  la 
baaad  on  the  clever  UtUe  chucUe.  Oh.  that 
etover  little  chuckle  which  Is  meant  to  say  so 
much  that  cannot  be  said  directly.  Part  of 
the  technique  is  guilt  by  asaocUtion  and 
gtiilt  by  coincidence.  Part  of  the  technique 
Is  taking  words  and  sentences  out  of  con- 
text— taking  Incidents  out  of  context — pre- 
senting some  facts  and  carefuUy  omitling 
other  facts. 

Idnd  you  now.  I'm  not  talking  aboot  hon- 
est and  forthright  criticism.  All  poUle  serv- 
ants must  expect  to  be  subjected  to  continual 
;  aMrching  crltldam.  That  la  one  of  the 
svtant  functlona  at  a  free  press  and  a 

radio— to  keep  the  light  tiimed  on  so 

ttmt  every  act  of  every  public  servant  la  open 
and  above  board. 

A  lot  of  us  should  have  learned  last  Novem- 
ber a  that  tl*ere  are  other  opinions  In  this 
eouatry.  Td  Uke  to  talk  about  those  other 
opmtrais  a  bit.  With  good  reason,  we  here  In 
ABMrlea  ar«  proud  of  our  hieaalnga  under  our 
tiM  caaapattuve  syataaa.    W«  Uke  to  think 


Xht  ntmon  the  United  State*  can  do  so  much 
to  b^  rebuild  the  shattered  civilization  of 
wtaUOk  lurop*  la  because  of  the  great  pro- 
doetlvfty  of  our  private  competitive  system. 

But  I  think  a  great  many  people  are  be- 
ginning to  vonder  bow  competitive  that  sy»- 
tem  really  to  today. 

These  doubts  arent  necessarily  Induced 
by  radicals  or  so-caUed  Beds  at  ail.  The 
grtat  power  of  economic  concentration  is 
obvious  enough. 

The  views  on  this  subject  of  eminent  and 
highly  respected  authority  are  vrell  known. 
It  was  In  1931  that  Pope  Pius  XI  talked 
about  bow.  and  Tm  quoting.  "Immense  power 
and  despotic  dletatorablp  is  cooaOlldated  In 
the  hands  of  a  few  wbo  often  are  not  uwueis 
but  only  the  trustees  and  managing  directors 
of  Invested  funds  which  they  administer  ac- 
cording to  their  own  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure." 

In  that  famous  BncycUcal  tbe  Pope  used 
the  word  sovereignty  to  describe  tbe  kind 
of  domination  exerctoed  by  certain  economic 
forces.  And  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
people  have  begun  to  wonder  If  certain  forms 
of  eronomkr  sovereignty— tbe  moncpoly.  the 
trust,  tbe  cartel— have  not  actually  exceeded 
tbe  sovereignty  of  tbs  gewTnawt. 

But  we  in  Amsrlea  know  tuem  importaat 
(.ompetltlveness  Is  ss  a  sttaaulus  to  produc- 
tion, to  initutlvs.  to  mveotlnmsi;  In  sbort, 
to  all  tboas  tblafs  that  have  aaads  America 
great.  Tbsrsfor*.  If  eompetltivsness  In  tb* 
older  sanss  was  rastnetsd  or  limltsd  or 
abrHl^isrt  «*  ««r*  wilitng  to  aaparimsnt  wttb 
otbsr  forms  of  oompsUtrvoaMao. 

In  my  dpIalaB.  tbat  is  tlM  metrvc  behind 
such  a  Msw  Daal  sspartmsBt  as  tiM  Tenneaaes 
Valley  Authority  It  Is  an  effort  to  create  a 
yar^tlca  tbat  will  measure  tbs  eost  of  power 
prodoetlOB.  and  relau  ths  •oat  to  the  pries 


Many  •.m  aicaaaatf  thsy  do  argus— loudly 
and  INK  IliirHMij.  aad  with  potent  instru- 
ments of  propagsiida  at  their  dispossl — tbat 
it  Is  a  totally  unfair  yardstick. 

Btit  sines  Uie  competition  of  TV  A.  power 
rates  havs  come  down.  And  at  the  same 
time  private  power  compantss  have  made 
generous  proftta 

There  are  some  people  wbo  believe  tbat  the 
cooperatives  esm  provide  competition.  In  this 
newer  sense,  for  private  bvislncss.  In  some 
countries  that  seems  probable.  In  Sweden, 
for  example,  ther*  is  a  private  oU  Industry,  a 
gownment  refinery,  and  a  cooperative  oil 
I  iililjaf.  all  competing  with  each  ether. 

Many  observers  believe  this  has  made  for 
better  service  and  lower  prices 

Now  there  are  those  who  say  tbat  the 
co-op  eompatttion  in  tbls  country  Is  unfair. 

I  doB^  iBaow  whether  cooperatives  will 
ever  take  heM  In  this  countrf  In  a  really 
large  way.  Private  enterprise  has  pushed 
production  and  efSclency  to  a  very  high 
point. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  Americans 
have  a  right  to  advoeatte  eooperatl-ves  and 
the  cooperative  way  of  life  without  being 
subjected  to  Hoaar  and  character  aamastna- 
tlon:  imsar  and  duracter  asaasatnatlon  tbat 
hit  at  tbe  fundamantal  integrity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  organization;  the  half -lie  and 
the  half-truth  tbat  can  never  be  caught  up 
with. 

I  am  sairlng  tbat  Americans  are  gc^ng  to 
have  to  do  soms  bard  tblalft  about  these 
things  If  we  are  to  keep  our  oo«i|>etltlve  sys- 
tem truly  competitive.  And  If  we  are  to 
ke^  our  precious  heritage  of  freedom. 

This  gets  down  to  tbe  right  ai  tree 
opiaftOB  and  free  expression;  not  Just  on  a 
ttroet  oomer,  but  through  the  remarkable 
new  technology  of  radio  and  television.  The 
competiuon  of  Ideas  Is  vital  to  a  free  society. 
It  la  vital  to  mmative  and  progress.  In  my 
,  tbsr*  is  a  real  danger  today  that  Got. 
It  la  f1*'"<rg  In  on  freedom  of  thought. 


And  aamd  you.  I  think  that  big  Oovcm- 
ment  la  perhaps  an  even  greater  danger  than 
big  builnssa 

That  Is  why  I  tried  to  say  In  one  of  my 
columns  tbat  to  a|^y  a  political  tsst  to 
yoni«  aaen  getting  Atomic 
sion  f  iinuiiilrs  wm  to  risk  r 
inatloo  and  even  Ckieamment  ocmtral  at  sd- 
entilk:  research.  Tbat  aaaaaed  to  ma  a  greater 
risk  than  tbat  one  or  two  aalagaldsd  or  alicn- 
mlnded  iroung  men  should  rseeivw  traSnlne  or 
experience  tn  wboUy  nonsscret  work  at  Oov- 
emment  eiqyenae. 

Anyone  wbo  dares  to  say  that  is.  of  eourse. 
sirt>jeeted  to  tbe  smear  technique  Curiously 
enot^lb.  tboss  who  us*  this  technique  also 
use  tbs  alien  tsraMwHaiy  of  an  alien  class 
political  system  wtaMi  tbey  profess  to 
(Sespiss.  Tbey  apply  the  dc^gnation  "left 
wing"  to  those  wtth  whom  thay  diaagrii. 
and  they  give  It  an  IwlimttnB  tartSBtfid  to 
mean  something  worse. 

X  am  not  a  left-wing  columnist.    I  am  not 
a  rtgfat-wing  columnist.    I  am  a  reporter  and 
a  ootooanlst  bcUrrtng  In  ths  free 
and  ths  Ursa  uabpalHIrai  of  Idisaa. 

And  tbat  In  if  Urn  tbs  rlgkt  to 
Tba  right  to  mmtnf  Is 
tbs  American  character  and  tha 
traditioa. 

Mow,  obvtooaly.  this  doe^'t  covsr  the  ngbt 

overthrow  of  oar  siratam  of 
•ut  in  my  optakm.  those  who  sut 
oommimism  or  fas^am  are  a  small 
Tbsy  ar*  for  th*  moat  part  ths 
and  tha  fatheieginal.  Tbsy  ar* 
wttb  trmmtttkom  aad  bat* 
despair  tha*  tbsy  are  blinded  to  all  tbat  is 
good  aad  aobl*  in  tb*  Amsricaa  way  of  life. 
As  we  have  seen,  tbey  are  aomatMBM  oe  bttnd. 
so  stck.  so  wrwttg-hsadsd.  that  th*y  sctuaUy 
work  to  dastroy  tb*  American  way  of  ills. 
I  >*Ma»a  that  our  laws  and  our  law- 
asHMlsa  can  handle  this  tiny 
minority.  Whtpped-up  fc' ?*e-.ft  nrrf;r  reeds 
the  disease.  Thought  cc:.'rji  ls  ine  curtet 
way  to  prodtiee  snbveislvss. 

In  the  past  we  have  gone  through  periods 
like  the  present.  There  were  the  Red  raids 
and  tbe  witch  hunta  that  followed  World 
War  I.  This  attack  of  Insecurity  seems  :o 
aUhct  us  after  the  tremendous  strain  and 
outpouring  of  a  terrible  war.  .lanson  Bald- 
win, the  military  analyst  of  tbe  New  York 
TImea.  has  said  that  the  Nation  la  suffering 
from  a  bad  case  of  atomic  Jitters.  And  I 
guess   that  describes   It  pretty   well. 

But  we've  reccvpred  our  common  sense  in 
the  past  and  Fm  confident  we  will  recover 
It  again.  We  must  recover  It  If  only  because 
so  much  turns  on  It.  The  future  of  western 
dTlllaation  depends  on  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States.  That  la  said  often  enough 
but  It  Is  hard  to  realize  what  a  momentous 
meaning  It  really  has. 

We  cannot  supply  that  leadership  if  we 
here  at  home  are  torn  and  dindsd. 
unstable,  trembling  before  a 

We  cannot  do  it  1'  we  are  so  fearful  of  th« 
competition  of  Ideaa  that  ws  apply  thought 
control.  And  there  are  various  forma  of 
tbofught  control.  One  la  eoBtiol  and  doml- 
T|««-irm  by  go'erument.  AMsCbsr  Is  tbe  domi- 
nation by  monopoly  over  the  coetly  new 
techziolcgies  of  radio  and  television;  pri- 
vate monopoly  tbat  presents  <mly  on*  point 
of  view.  It  la  here  that  the  refponslblllty 
of  a  free  press  and  a  free  radio  are  of  para- 
mount importance. 

Only  with  responsibUlty,  accepted  tn  th* 
true  sense,  can  we  keep  our  freedoms.  It  Is 
the  Irresponslbles  today  Irresponsibly  using 
their  power  who  are  helping  to  destroy  the 
faith  that  has  made  the  .American  way  of  !lfe 
In  Thomas  Jefferson  s  phrase.  "The  last  best 
hope  of  earth." 
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Amended  Standards  Law  Another  Plat  for 
Anthracite 
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Let  Ui  Be  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  FBNWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1949 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  Anthracite  Institute  Bulletin  of 
WUkes-Barre.  Pa.: 

AMEKDCD    STAHDASOS     LAW     ANOTRZX     PLUS    TCm 
ANTHXACnx 

The  anthracite  standarda  law  has  been 
amended  by  the  1949  session  of  the  leglsla- 
tun  so  that,  effective  September  1.  It  will 
become  mandatary  for  anthracite  producers 
and  Pennsylvania  dealers  to  label  all  sizes 
of  anthracite  from  broken  to  rice  Inclusive  as 
"Standard  anthracite"  or  "Substandard  an- 
thracite" as  the  case  may  be.  The  original 
la  .  effective  September  1,  1947.  permitted 
but  did  not  compel  producers  and  Pennsyl- 
vania dealers  to  attest  that  any  particular 
sale  or  delivery  of  anthracite  was  "Standard 
anthracite"  and  likewise  did  not  compel 
either  to  attest  that  any  particular  sale  or 
delivery  of  anthracite  was  "Substandard  an- 
thracite." Being  a  Pennsylvania  law.  the 
amended  standards  law  does  not  apply  to 
out-of-8.ate  dealers  but  It  does  compel  pro- 
ducers to  label  anthracite  correctly  as 
"Standard"  or  "Substandard"  regardless  of 
shipping  destination. 

Anthracite  producers  proposed  theM 
amendments  to  the  standards  law  just  as 
they  Initiated  the  original  law.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  their  determination  that  every  pos- 
sible step  be  taken  to  insure  that  anthracite 
consumers  have  a  way  of  determining 
whether  they  are  receiving  a  quality  product. 
It  represents  a  service  and  protection  to  an- 
thracite consLjnera  which  shovUd  be  reflected 
Ir  greater  cons,  mer  acceptance  of  anthracite. 

Parseelng  anthracite  producers,  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  production  of  the  indus- 
try, have  long  recognized  that  an  Important 
factor  In  the  future  of  the  Industry  is  the 
delivery  of  a  high-grade  product  to  consum- 
ers. While  the  original  standards  law  was 
a  step  forward.  It  was  of  a  permissive  rather 
thixn  of  a  mandatory  nature  and  left  much 
to  be  desired.  Now,  starting  September  1 
every  shipment  or  delivery  of  anthracite 
must  be  correctly  labeled  as  "Standard"  or 
"Substandard"  by  Individual  producers  and 
Pennsylvania  dealers,  thus  making  It  possible 
for  anthracite  consumers  to  know  whether 
they  are  obtaining  a  quality  product.  While, 
in  the  past,  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
legitimately  prepared  anthracite  shipped  to 
market  conformed  to  th«  standards  fixed  by 
law.  the  small  percentage  of  substandard 
anthracite  still  reaching  the  market  dam- 
.aged  the  reputation  of  all  anthracite.  It 
was  the  necessity  for  correcting  this  condi- 
tion which  prompted  the  enactment  of  the 
amended  standards  law  In  mandatory  form. 

The  industry  now  hopes  that  legislation 
similar  to  the  Pennsylvania  Anthracite 
Standards  Law  will  be  enacted  in  other 
States  In  the  anthracite-consuming  terri- 
tory to  the  end  that  anthracite  dealers  In 
thOM  States  will  be  obliged  to  past  along  to 
thair  customers  the  certification  of  the 
quality  of  anthracite  they  are  receiving  from 
Pennsylvania  producers.  To  assist  In  th« 
development  of  such  legislation  the  anthra- 
cite committee  is  making  legal  advice  avail- 
able '  >  all  dealer  groups  who  wish  to  use  the 
sarvlca. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nzw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HO  7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  followint  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  June]  1949  Metropolitan  Star,  a 
publication  ^sued  by  the  Metropolitan 
Council  of  Bfnal  B'rith.  B'nai  B'rith  is 
the  organiaition  which  sponsors  the 
Anti-Defamation  League: 
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Academic  Freedom  Is  Not  Independent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  28.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  very  timely  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  26,  1949,  issue  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Telegram. 
This  editorial  places  rightful  emphasis 
upon  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  the  academic  freedom  that  is  enjoyed 
by  our  teaching  profession  and.  contrib- 
utes much  towards  an  exact  definition  of 
the  true  meaning  of  this  term,  waich 
has  been  lately  subjected  to  rather  am- 
biguous use  by  some  of  our  prominent 
educators. 

The  editorial  follows: 
ACADXM1C  ranaxjM  is  not  independent 

The  exchange  of  letters  on  the  subject  of 
academic  freedom,  recently  printed  in  the 
Harvard  Altimni  Bulletin,  and  released  to  the 
press.  Illustrates  the  possibility  that  a  con- 
flict of  opinion  between  sincere  and  brU- 
liant  men  may  arise  from  differences  of  In- 
terpretation of  terms. 

The  writers  of  the  letters  are  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Ober  (Harvard  '13),  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  bar.  President  Conant, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  Mr.  GrenvUle 
Clark  (Harvard  '03),  a  senior  member  of  the 
corporation  and  a  fellow  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Ober  wrote  to  Dr.  Conant  protesting 
the  outside  activities  of  two  Harvard  profes- 
sors in  connection  with  Communists  or  peo- 
ple sympathetic  to  them.  Dr.  Conant,  ac- 
knowledging the  letter,  and  properly  referring 
to  these  Interests  of  the  professors  as  "extra- 
curricular activities,"  said  he  had  asked  Mr. 
Clark  to  reply  to  Mr.  Ober. 

This  Mr.  Clark  did,  in  what  Dr  Conant 
correctly  identifies  as  "his  account  of  the 
history  and  significance  of  the  traditional 
Harvard  policy."  It  may  seem  to  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Clark's  letter  that  traditions  estab- 
lished under  one  aspect  of  social  and  inter- 
national conditions  may  require  revision  to 
bring  them  to  the  realities  of  new  and  vio- 
lently revolutionary  movements.  Mr.  Clark 
sees  no  need  for  revision. 

Thus,  and  by  the  general  treatment,  the 
merits  of  that  particular  discussion  become 
purely  a  treatment  of  what  Harvard  policy 
Is.  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  opinion  of  what 
Harvard  policy  should  be,  on  the  other.  Both 
sides  are  well  argued,  but  as  they  are  ap- 
proached from  different  basic  convictions 
there  is  no  chance  for  agreement.  The  Har- 
valu  Alumni  Bulletin  accurately  entitles  the 
letters  "Freedom  at  Harvard."  but  the  sig- 
nificance to  the  public  and  the  country  as 
a  political  unit,  and  the  undercurrent  of 
assumption  within  the  discussion,  is  that 
the  matter  at  stake  Is  academic  freedom, 
which,  unfortunately  is  not  clearly  defined 
by  either  side. 

It  Is  with  this,  rhther  than  with  the  pub- 
lished discussion,  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. Experience  has  shown,  during  many 
months  and  in  a  number  of  instances,  that 
the  term  "academic  freedom"  has  been  in- 
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terpreted  to  mean  the  granting  of  a  personal 
latitude  by  which  an  individual  teacher  can 
make  his  professional  position  and  academic 
ac  >x:latloiu  give  prestige  and  indirect  sup- 
porX  to  his  pergonal  political  opinions  and 
activities.  There  would  be  little  dispute  that 
a  man's  distinction  can  fairly  support  his 
political  opinions  within  the  range  of  the 
American  political  pattern.  The  dispute  has 
arisen  as  to  a  man's  righu  to  use  his  aca- 
demic connections — and  the  obligation  of  an 
instltuttun  of  learning  to  recognize  such 
rights — In  outside  activities  believed  by  aU, 
except  those  who  Indulge  in  them,  to  be 
harmfiU  to  md  perhaps  destructive  of  the 
American  system  of  politics  and  of  free  gov- 
ernment 

To  ua.  this  extension  of  a  purely  academic 
privilege  to  purely  personal  conduct  seems 
to  have  no  wa.-rant.  either  in  verbal  loeic  or 
in  the  fundamental  origin  of  freedoms, 
freedoms  are  based  not  only  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  but  on  the  protection 
of  the  community  and  of  the  system  of  mu- 
tually sustaining  rights  by  which  freedoms 
are  created. 

Academic  freedom  Is  not  a  separate  right 
to  be  claimed  and  interpreted  by  institutions 
of  learning.  Nor  are  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  religion 
separate  rights.  Not  only  are  t*^ey  Interlock- 
ing parta  of  one  free  system,  mutually  sup- 
plementing each  other,  but  they  are  depend- 
ed t  and  Interdependent  upon  certain  clearly 
understood  responsibUltlea.  An  abuse  of  one 
can  be  harmftil  to  all. 

Abuse  can  come  about  throtigh  looee  in- 
terpretation of  what  such  rights  are  It  la 
logical  to  suppose  that  where  they  Infringe 
upon  each  other,  or  are  potentially  destruc- 
tive of  the  system  that  created  them  and 
nraln tains  them,  they  are  exceeding  their 
true  limits.  The  term  academic  freedom" 
has  of  late  received  Interpretations  In  which 
these  threats  are  obvious.  In  some  Instancea 
these  threats  have  appeared  in  seductive 
Uberal  gulaea,  as  If  the  proponent  might 
bold  and  protest  hla  Intense  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  while,  becatue  of  his  being 
some  kind  of  t^dvanced  thinker,  he  could  ex- 
press Bccm  for  all  its  institutions  and  poli- 
cies where  thev  conflict  with  those  of  some 
other  country. 

The  patience  of  common  sense  Is  tried 
when  the  country  these  men  find  so  superior 
to  our  own  denies — openly,  forcibly,  and  re- 
lantlaaaly — every  single  right  the  advanced 
tblnkata  profess  to  admire.  Thus,  they 
foregather,  for  the  enlightening  of  the  world, 
with  teachers  who  have  been  denied  every 
academic  freedom  and  ordered  to  teach 
even  sciences  from  a  political  Interpretation, 
Journalists  who  dare  not  write  a  single  free 
word,  and  artists  who  must  write  or  com- 
poae  or  paint  precisely  and  undevlatlngly  as 
they  are  ordered. 

For  the  doing  of  this  curious  thing  our 
advanced  thinkers  who  are  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  claim  the  protection  of 
academic  freedom.  In  these  matters  it  is 
not  their  academic  freedom  that  Is  chal- 
lenged, but  their  claim  to  use.  without  chal- 
lenge, the  aura  of  a  great  institution  to  give 
dignity,  culttire,  and  the  distinction  of 
trained  thought  to  their  personal  ideas  In 
their  personal  capacity.  An  institution  may 
refrain  from  rebuking,  disciplining,  or  dis- 
charging them,  but  not  because  they  have 
a  myateriotis  academic  freedom  In  acts  not 
connected  with  the  Institution.  It  can  be 
only  because  of  the  amlabUlty  or  pliability 
or  misconception  of  their  employers. 

U  a  member  of  a  newspaper  staff  should 
organize  a  meeting  of  Communists,  attend 
it.  and  addrees  it,  and  such  action  is  dis- 
•l^oved  by  his  editor,  who  disciplines  or 
«llKharges  him.  the  freedom  of  the  preaa  la 
In  no  way  involved.     The  freedom  Involved 


there  would  be  the  editor's  freedom  to  em- 
ploy or  not  employ  whc»never  he  wishes. 

There  la,  of  course,  the  further  respon- 
slbUlty  of  an  Institution  of  learning  in  sort- 
ing out  what  is  sound  to  teach  and  what  Is 
not  sound.  There  la  a  responslbUity  to  the 
way  of  life,  form  of  government,  national, 
state,  and  civic  bodies  which  through  char- 
ters grant  privUeges  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation. No  institution,  either  by  quoting 
tradition  or  professing  liberalism,  can  free 
Itself  from  the  responslbUities  Implicit  in 
these  privUeges. 


The  NAACP  and  the  Commanifts 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKfi 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NIW    YORK 

m  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2i.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  mi- 
nority groups  at  some  time  or  other  are 
accused  of  communistic  affiliation,  not 
because  they  are  so  affiliated  but  be- 
cause some  people  will  label  every  liberal 
and  progressive  movement  as  commu- 
nistic. The  Cwmrunlsts,  of  course,  feed 
on  the  discontent  that  they  can  breed 
by  playing  up  dlscrinucation  against  mi- 
nority groups.  JThe  following  article  is 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  my  colleagues. 
It  appeared  in  the  Crisis,  official  maga- 
zine of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 

THX    NAACF    AND    TUX    COMI(UNIST8 

There  la  in  {KOgreaa  a  campaign  of  mis- 
representation of  the  NAACP  currently  run- 
ning In  the  Daily  Worker,  the  Communist 
newspaper.  All  the  old  phrases  are  there. 
The  name-calUng  has  started  aU  over  again 
The  slanted  and  .angled  news  stories  appear. 
The  half-truths  and  whole  lies  see  print. 
The  object  is  to  discredit  NAACP  leadership, 
local  and  national;  to  tear  the  association 
apart  through  suspicion  and  strife;  to  talLe 
it  over,  if  not  obvioiisly,  then  deviously,  so  as 
to  control  Ite  elections,  meetings,  speakers, 
programs,  policy,  conventions,  resolutions, 
and  other  public  statements. 

Back  In  the  early  thirties  the  NAACP  was 
on  the  receiving  end  of  some  of  the  fanciest 
name-calling,  and  the  most  vlcioiu,  truth - 
defying  misrepresentation  and  slander  that 
has  appeared  In  print.  The  campaign  was 
carried  on  openly  by  the  Communist  Party 
and  Its  various  faithful,  echoing  groups.  The 
occ  slon  was  the  famous  Scottsboro  case 
which  began  In  1931. 

Alter  the  Communists  had  accomplished 
their  main  purpose  of  building  that  case  into 
a  world-wide  attack  on  western  democracy, 
they  'ound  that  all  the  defendants  were  stUl 
in  prison  with  Uttle  likelihood  of  being  re- 
leased aa  long  as  the  Communist  Party  stood 
as  the  official  defenders.  So  a  Scottsboro 
Defense  Committee  was  organized,  consisting 
of  seven  or  eight  organizations,  including  the 
Communists.  An  eminent  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Allan  Knight  Chalmers  became 
the  conunittee  chairman  and  thereafter,  al- 
most single-handedly,  effected  the  release  of 
most  of  the  defendants.  With  the  passing 
years  the  Communists  gradually  dropped  out 
of  the  picture. 

By  now  the  Rooaevelt  era  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Russia  and  America  was  In  full  flower. 
It  is  true  the  SovleU  made  a  pact  with 
Hitler  and  during  that  brief  honeymoon 
Boceevelt  won  the  favorite  CommuxOst  title 


of  war-monger,  but  with  the  German  Army's 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  line  changed 
literaUy  overnight  and  Roosevelt's  America 
became  the  blessed  friend  and  ally  In  the 
war  on  lascism. 

As  the  political  line  changed,  so  did  the 
line  on  Negro  Americans.  The  Communists 
abandoned  abruptly  their  wldely-ad\erli*ed 
C^ht  for  Negro  rights.  Nothing  must  in- 
terfere with  the  war  effort,  lest  such  domes- 
tic wrangles  hiu-t  the  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  NAACP,  believe  it  or  not,  was  criticized 
as  being  "too  militant"  In  Its  wartime  figbta. 
The  Communists  Joined  the  Southerners  in 
saying  in  effect  "this  is  not  the  time  to  fight 
the  race  question,  we  must  fight  the  war." 
So  American  Negroes  fought  their  bitter  bat- 
tles against  Jim  Crow  in  the  war  { and  rather 
well,  too)  without  the  dubious  aid  of  the 
American  Communists. 

The  watchword  through  those  years  was 
cooperation.  The  NAACP,  which  had  been 
lashed  as  "betraying  rhe  masses."  as  "coop- 
erating with  the  lynch-boasea."  etc.,  ad 
nauseam,  liecame  tolerable,  if  not  respect- 
able, in  the  eyes  jt  American  Stalinists. 

But  now  everything  ia  changed  again. 
America  is  in  a  cold  war  with  Russia.  The 
American  Communists  are  btisy  stirring  dis- 
affection, dissension,  and  unrest  in  every 
segment  of  American  life  they  can  penetrate, 
such  as  labor  unions,  church  bodies,  youth 
groups,  college  campuses,  community  organ- 
izations, and  Negro  groups,  including  the 
NAACP. 

The  purjioae  In  all  this  is  not  to  build  a 
better  NAACP  to  fight  nux-e  effectively  for 
civil  rights  for  Negres  under  the  American 
Constitution,  using  legitimate  American 
methods,  but  to  operate  one  more  front 
group  to  conftiae  and  emtjarrass  Americana 
and  the  American  Government  In  the  pres- 
ent contest  of  ideologies. 

There  is  no  mystery,  except  to  the  un- 
thinking and  uninitiated  atxiut  the  Commu- 
nists' program  on  the  Negro.  Their  char- 
acterization of  the  NAACP  as  "reformist- 
reveals  the  line:  they  do  not  believe  Ameri- 
can democracy  can  be  Improved  or  reformed, 
hence  anyone  who  does,  who  keeps  alive  a 
faith  In  the  American  way  of  life,  la  a  crimi- 
nal and  a  "betrayer  of  the  people."  As  long 
as  the  NAACP  and  almOar  groups  exist  and 
push  programs  of  reform,  the  Commimlst 
doctrine  takes  root  slowly,  If  at  all.  In  the 
nation's  largest  minority  group.  Hence  the 
NAACP  must  either  be  captured  or  destroyed. 
We  are  not  alarmed.  In  1931  we  were  be- 
wildered by  the  utterly  unscrupulous  ^nd  vit- 
riolic attacks  which  bad  no  relation  to  truth. 
We  know  now  that  everyone  who  says  he 
is  fighting  for  Negro  rights  is  not  necessarily 
doing  so  and  if  Scottsboro  left  any  doubts, 
they  were  dispelled  l>y  the  sell-out  during  the 
war.  The  truth  is  that  the  xunerlcan  Com- 
munists fight  only  for  the  Soviet  Russia  line 
and  for  nothing  else.  Any  other  contests  In 
which  they  seem  to  be  engaged  are  merely 
side  eflCK'ts  which  have  lieen  (and  will  be) 
played  up,  played  down,  or  abandoned  alto- 
gether, according  to  the  party  line  of  the 
hour. 

Our  NAACP  membership,  therefore,  should 
be  on  gtiard  against  this  campaign.  It  should 
remember  that  the  Communists  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  lie  when  lies  will  serve  their  pur- 
poae,  that  they  are  masters  of  misrepresen- 
tation through  misinterpretation,  that  they 
prattle  about  democracy  In  other  organiza- 
tions while  maintaining  an  Iron-handed  non- 
democratlc  procedure  in  their  own  party,  and 
that  their  aim  Is  to  use  the  Neyro  and  his 
problems  mainly  In  support  of  Communist 
Party  policy  and  oiUy  Incidentally  in  support 
of  Negro  rights. 

This  does  not  mean  the  Communists 
should  be  fought,  as  such.  They  constitute 
a  political  pai^y  and  have  rights  under  the 
CoDstltutlcn    aa    do    other    parties.    Those 
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rights  must  be  maintained.  Free  speech  and 
free  assembly  must  be  maintained  for  all. 
Let  them  enjoy  their  rights  In  this  democ- 
racy and  puch  their  program  as  well  as  they 
can  In  their  own  groups.  But  their  cam- 
paign of  Infiltration,  disruption,  and  destruc- 
tion of  other  organizations  such  as  the 
NAACP  can  U.  prevented  If  men-.bers  will 
not  be  deceived  by  their  words,  and  will  elect 
the  proper  ofBcert  and  committees,  choose 
the  right  delegate*  to  conventions,  attend 
meetings  faithfully  and  out-vote  the  party 
followers,  and  see  that  the  resolutions  and 
public  statements  adopted  by  NAACP  groups 
are  NAACP  statemenu  In  truth,  and  not 
those  of  a  group  using  our  name  for  Its  own 
political  purposes. 


Military  Aid  U  a  Dead-End  Road 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  June  28.  1949 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  Robert  S.  Allen's  column 
which  appeared  in  the  June  13  edition 
of  the  Duluth  Herald,  and  which  relates 
to  the  folly  of  the  proposed  arms  for 
Europe  program : 

"VMTTtO  STATXS  SHOULD  END  FOKXICN  ABMT  AID," 
DONOVAN    SATS 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

Washington  —Ma J.  Oen  WUUam  J.  Dono- 
▼an.  wartime  06S  commander,  vigorously  op- 
poses sending  additional  United  States  mili- 
tary aid  to  China. 

Instead,  Donovan,  who  has  Just  returned 
from  an  extended  tour  of  the  Near  East, 
urged  that  President  Truman's  point  4 
plan  to  develop  backward  areas  be  used  to 
combat  the  spread  of  communism  In  China 
and  other  Asiatic  countries. 

"We  have  many  friends  In  China.  India. 
Btirma.  Slam.  Indochina,  and  Indonesia." 
Donovan  declared.  "They  regard  us  far  more 
highly  than  they  do  the  colonial  powers  to 
which  they  are.  or  were,  subject.  In  the 
light  of  what  is  happening  In  China,  the 
soundest  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  Inltl- 
t  e  the  President's  point  4  program  in  these 
eoiui  tries. 

"It  would  profit  ua  Immensely  to  build 
hospitals,  clinics,  schools,  and  Indxistrles  In 
these  areas  to  enable  their  peoples  to  develop 
their  tremendous  human  and  material  re- 
sources They  are  desperately  anxious  to  dn 
that  If  given  a  helping  hand.  And  they  will 
be  eternally  gratefiil  to  us  for  such  help. 
That  Is  the  best  way  to  build  a  bulwark 
against  communism.  It  Is  also  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  Acquire  the  moral  bases  that 
are  so  s— ntUl  to  thwart  expanding 
communism." 

Donovan  laid  great  stress  on  his  conten- 
tion that  raising  the  living  standard  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Far  East  Is  a  much  more  effec- 
tive way  to  resist  cummunlsm  than  spending 
large  sums  on  foreign  armies.  He  held  that 
by  aiding  in  developing  these  backward  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  will  accomplish  a 
double  purpose:  It  will  destroy  the  condi- 
tions on  which  communism  spreads  and  at 
the  same  time  create  vast  market^  for  Amer- 
ican businessmen. 

"Pouring  out  more  billions  to  build  up 
antl-Commontst  armies  m  China  Is  no  solu- 
tion of  the  lar  eastern  problems. '  he  asserted. 
"Wt  have  been  doing  that  (or  a  long  time  to 
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no  avail.  We  h  ave  spent  at  least  $3,000,000,- 
000  In  China  aJ  one  in  the  last  few  years  for 
arms  and  armies,  and  what  Is  the  result? 
The  Communists,  today,  are  the  masters  of 
most  of  China. 

"In  the  interssts  of  our  own  national  se- 
curity and  ecoiiomlc  welfare,  it  will  pay  us 
to  abandon  th(i  costly  and  futile  policy  of 
financing  foretg  n  armies.  That's  a  dead-end 
road.  The  thlr  g  for  us  to  do  now  Is  to  give 
the  people  of  the  Far  East  the  technical 
assistance  they  need  and  want  to  raise  their 
health  levels,  li  crease  their  food  production. 
and  better  'her  living  standards  generally. 
They  look  to  Ac  lerlca  for  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship, and  that  dnd  of  leadership  will  make 
for  lasting  fries  >dsblpe." 

Donovan  expressed  deep  skepticism  over 
claims  made  in  various  quarters  recently  that 
Russia  will  beciime  bogged  down  In  China  if 
she  attempts  tc  Intervene  there. 

"Statements  of  tha'  kind,"  Donovan  de- 
clared, "are  bajed  chiefly  on  the  experience 
of  the  Russiars  In  the  1920's,  when  they 
sent  Borodin  tc  China  to  take  over  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  i  ;un  Yat-sen  It  is  true  that 
Borodin  got  n<  where.  But  the  Russian  of 
that  day  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  Russian  of  to- 
day I  know.  I  was  In  Siberia  during  the 
counterrevolutlan  after  World  War  I  and  In 
China  In  the  l)20's.  I  have  been  In  China 
a  number  of  tiiaes  in  recent  years,  and  I  can 
say  from  persor  al.  first-hand  knowledge  that 
the  Russians  cin  consolidate  their  position 
In  China  unlesi  we  ac*  wisely. 

"That  means  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
follow  the  old  x)llcy  of  building  up  armies. 
That  will  get  js  nowhere  now,  and  drain 
our  own  resouices  to  boot  What  we  have 
got  to  do  Is  to  give  the  Chinese  technical 
aid  to  deal  wlti  i  their  tremendous  economic 
and  social  prob  ems.  That  will  enable  them 
to  resist  Comn  unist  pressures.  That's  the 
kind  of  aid  thit  the  Russians  cannot  give 
the  Chinese  or  any  of  the  other  peoples  of 
the  Far  East  But  If  we  offer  them  this 
kind  of  help  and  maintain  a  strong  antl- 
colonlal  foreign  policy,  we  can  convince  these 
peoples  that  w<  mean  what  we  say.  that  we 
seek  peace,  deiiocracy.  and  progress  In  the 
world." 

Donovan  ma<  e  a  lengthy  tour  of  the  Near 
East  following  lis  attendance  at  the  Athens 
trial  of  the  murderers  of  the  late  George 
Polk,  United  States  radio  correspondent. 
Donovan  exprea  jed  keen  entiiuslasm  over  the 
enlightened  poi  icles  being  pursued  by  United 
States  oil  Inter  »ts  in  the  Near  East. 

"I  was  surp  Ised  and  delighted  to  find 
that  American  cU  interests  are  taking  a 
broad-gage  view  of  the  social  conditions 
that  confront  (hem,"  Donovan  said.  "They 
are  doing  a  gr^at  deal  to  cope  with  these 
conditions.  Tl  at  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
Is  building  real  friendship  for  us.  friendships 
that  we  can  co\  tnt  on  in  times  of  crises.  We 
have  every  reafl}n  to  be  proud  of  the  things 
American  oil  Interests  are  doing  In  the  Near 
■ut.  That  Is  the  kind  of  enlightened  di- 
plomacy that  uUl  pay  off  In  a  big  way  in 
the  future." 

Donovan  dec  ared  that  the  Russians  are 
making  no  ld<  ologlcal  gains  In  the  Near 
East,  and  he  po<)h-poohed  assertions  of  Com- 
munist InfiueiKe  In  Israel. 

"The  people  J,nd  the  Government  of  Israel 
are  building  a  vigorous  freedom-loving 
democracy.  I  uaa  profoundly  Impressed  by 
the  strength  and  appearance  of  the  labor- 
union  membert  who  marched  in  the  May 
Day  parade.  A  imall  number  of  Communists 
also  staged  a  pa  rade.  but  they  seemed  merely 
a  power-hungrr  faction.  I  see  no  possi- 
bility of  their  gaining  in  numbers.  They 
undoubtedly  w  11  be  a  source  of  annoyance 
as  long  as  exist  Ing  economic  hardships  con- 
tinue. Those  hardships  are  many  and  dif- 
ficult. The  peoj  )le  and  the  Government  know 
it  and  they  are  exerting  every  effort  to  solve 
their  problems. 


One  situation  that  is  very  disturbing  In  the 
Near  East,  Donovan  said,  was  the  continued 
high  sUte  of  tension  in  all  the  countries. 

"In  Egypt,  Israel  and  the  other  countries," 
he  said,  "I  saw  troops  being  Intensively 
trained.  That  is  not  a  good  sign  of  a  healthy 
condition.  These  countries  don't  need  more 
war;  they  need  jseace  to  solve  their  Internal 
difficulties  Their  military  activities  and  ex- 
penditures represent  a  great  strain  on  their 
economies  and  are  holding  back  develop- 
ments and  other  measures  which  would  make 
for  far  greater  economic  stability. 

"Housing  is  an  acute  problem  throughout 
the  Near  East.  That's  what  they  ought  to  be 
spending  their  money  for,  Instead  of  for  arms 
and  troops  But  there  Is  no  security  in  the 
Near  East,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  permanent  peace  be  established  In  all 
those  countries." 


Point  IV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  all  too 
easy  in  the  higher  strategy  to  forget  that 
in  our  foreign  policy  we  are  trying  to 
help  people,  and  that  it  is  not  some 
abstruse  game  to  be  played  in  chancel - 
rles.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
impact  of  point  IV — the  program  for 
helping  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of 
underdeveloped  peoples  by  extending  to 
them  technological  aid — in  the  appended 
editorial  of  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
27.  1949.  It  cannot  be  overemphasized 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population — about  1.500.000,000  people — 
live  in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  and 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  world's 
population — something  over  750.000,- 
000 — live  in  the  developed  areas  and  in 
the  areas  in  transition  to  development. 
It  is  the  peoples  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  whom  we  are  seeking  to  aid. 

INWSTINC    IN    "PIOPLIS" 

When  President  Truman  sent  his  message 
to  Congress  on  Friday  urging  the  point  4 
program,  he  put  the  right  word  first  in  de- 
scribing the  objectives.  The  program  has 
been  called  one  of  aid  for  underdeveloped 
areas  or  regions,  but  the  President  didn't  say 
it  that  way.  He  said  "to  assist  the  peoples 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. '  la 
the  approach  to  the  program  that  word 
"peoples"  should  be  underscored. 

It  Is  natural  to  think  of  this  program  of 
development  primarily  as  an  economic  enter- 
prise. That  It  does  have  vital  economic  sig- 
nificance Is  obvious.  It  Is  quite  plain  that 
the  world's  full  productive  and  distributive 
equilibrium  wUl  not  t>e  achieved  by  1952  and 
that  something  bigger  wUl  eventually  have 
to  take  the  place  of  Marshall  plan  aid.  The 
point  4  program  looks  to  the  transfer  of 
some  of  the  burden  for  restoring  that  equi- 
librium from  public  tr  private  means,  and 
likewise  to  promoting  that  restoration  by  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  materials  and 
new  markets.  In  that  way  It  is  essentially 
an  economic  program. 

Bu*  the  development  of  needy  areas  means 
also  the  development  of  needy  persons,  and 
through  the  rise  In  their  standards  of  living 
supplying  better  conditions  for  us  all.  What 
is  asked  for,  therefore,  Is  not  merely  capital 
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investment  in  an  oil  field,  a  manganese 
mine,  or  a  rubber  plantation.  What  Is  re- 
quired is  an  Investment  not  merely  of  money 
but  also  oT  skill  and  understanding  In  human 
beings.  It  is  that  Investment  that  will  pay 
the  big  dividend. 

We  have  had  some  considerable  experience 
in  that  sort  of  Investment  and  dividend  In 
our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  When 
we  assumed  control  oi  the  archipelago  it  was 
certainly  underdeveloped,  and  even  worse. 
Its  people  were  miserable,  underprlvUlged, 
disease-ridden,  and  poverty-stricken.  But 
they,  and  not  the  sugar  fields  and  gold 
mines,  were  the  real  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  richest  thing  in  the  Islands  was  the 
Filipinos,  as  we  readUy  found  out. 

Our  Investlment  of  money,  public  and 
private,  was  relatively  small.  The  machinery 
of  government  was  self-supporting  from  the 
beginning  and  the  funds  that  vere  used  for 
amelioration  and  then  for  growth  were  largely 
of  local  origin.  But  there  was  an  indirect 
Investment  in  the  policy  of  giving  a  preferen- 
tial position  in  our  markets  to  the  Islands' 
major  products  that,  in  turn,  gave  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  young  country.  Our 
trade  was  mutually  pircfitable. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  however,  was  the 
great  Investment  In  human  skills.  Some 
of  that  was  American,  some  was  Filipino. 
There  were  the  political  skUls  of  men  such 
as  Quezon,  Osmena,  and  Roxas.  There  were 
the  administrative  skills  of  a  Carpenter,  a 
Forties,  a  Wood,  and  a  Haydeu.  There  were 
the  technical  skills  In  the  Bureaiis  of  Science 
and  of  Animal  Husbandry.  There  were  the 
fiscal  skills  In  the  auditor's  office.  There 
was  an  almost  Incredible  amount  of  skill, 
patience,  and  understanding,  FUiplno  and 
American,  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Health. 

The  application  of  those  skills  wrought  a 
transformation  In  the  country  In  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  The  dividend  took  a 
variety  of  forms.  There  was,  first  of  all. 
that  very  raising  of  the  standard  of  living 
that  President  Truman  has  now  set  forth 
as  a  goal.  Thirty-two  years  after  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  Gov.  Gen.  Dwlght  F.  Davis 
was  able  to  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Filipinos  enjoyed  a 
standard  of  Uvlng  that  was  300  percent  above 
that  of  any  neighboring  Asiatic  country. 
ThaX  •tatlBtlcal  fact  represented  many  hu- 
mm  <**tr  In  1903  the  infant  mortality 
rate  In  the  Walled  City  of  Manila  was  85 
per  hundred.  In  1933  in  the  same  Walled 
City  It  was  56  per  thoxisand.  Cholera  was 
wiped  out.  Smallpox  disappeared.  The  pop- 
ulation tripled  in  two  generations.  More 
th^tn  a  million  children  were  in  school.  The 
investment  In  the  Philippines  paid  off  in 
terms  of  human  dignity  and  Uberty  and  the 
use  of  It. 

That  sort  of  Investment  can  be  made  In 
various  parts  of  the  world  under  the  point 
4  program.  But  It  means  more  than  dol- 
lar Investment.  It  means  giving  enthusiasm 
and  knowledge.  It  means  coming  to  grips 
with  realities,  'with  courage,  and  patience. 
It  means  dealing  'with  peoptles  and  not  Just 
areas  with  genxiine  warmth  of  heart. 


ConfrestmaB  Aadrcw  Jacobs  amd  West- 
brook  Peslor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA ll Vl» 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1949 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. AMOsrw  Jacobs,  representing  the 


Eleventh  District  of  Indiana,  has  been  a 
victim  of  a  very  unXortunate  article  by 
Westbrook  Pegler,  which  appeared  in  the 
Jiine  17,  1949,  issue  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times -Herald  and  other  news- 
papers throughout  the  country. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  Mr.  Pepler  had 
made  an  investigation  of  Andrew  Jacobs 
among  the  people  In  his  home  community 
who  are  acquainted  with  him,  both  politi- 
cally and  otherwise,  he  would  never  have 
written  the  article  which  I  am  hereby 
submitting  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  read. 

Everybody  who  has  been  following  the 
career  of  Andrew  Jacobs  will  agree  that 
his  honest  motives  cannot  be  questioned 
and  his  opinions  regarding  legislation, 
whether  it  pertains  to  labor  or  other  mat-  ' 
ters.  are  thoughts  emanating  from  his 
own  mind  and  conscience.  His  most 
enthusiastic  political  enemies  will  never 
say  that  ANDRrw  Jacobs  is  politically  or 
intellectually  dishonest 

In  his  active  career  sis  a  lawyer  and 
citizen  interested  in  public  alTairs.  he  has 
never  exhibited  the  slightest  evidence  of 
being  a  demagogue.  His  greatest  attri- 
bute is  his  independence  of  thought  and 
willingness  to  fight  for  what  he  thinks  is 
right,  whether  it  will  add  or  detract  from 
his  political  future. 

The  accompanying  article  by  Mr.  Peg- 
ler reveals  that  he  made  no  effort  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  past  career  and 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  Congress- 
man Andrew  Jacobs,  either  as  a  lawyer 
or  a  public  official. 

The  accompanjring  editorials  from  the 
Indianapolis  Times  and  Indianapolis 
Star  and  also  the  letter  from  attorney 
Asa  J.  Smith  meet  with  the  endorsement 
of  everybody  who  is  acquainted  with 
Andrfw  Jacobs'  career. 

(Prom    the    Washington    Times-Herald    of 
June  17,  1949] 

TAUL  DfOUCH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  Member  of 
Congress,  for  that  matter,  any  layman,  coxild 
be  as  naive,  which  is  the  French  word  for 
dumb,  as  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Indiana,  man  named  Amoxxw  Jacobs,  pre- 
tends to  be  In  his  campaign  to  determine 
whether  democracy  prevails  in  unions  and  to 
make  It  prevail  where  It  doesn't. 

I  read  that  Mr.  Jscoae.  a  freshman  in  the 
House,  is  a  labor  lawyer.  This  could  mean  a 
professional  parasite  on  the  union  movement 
and  oxur  industry  and  economy  generally  on 
the  order  of  the  late  Joe  Padway,  the  general 
counsel  of  the  AFL,  a  ruthless  predator,  who 
had  a  large  clientele  of  the  dirtiest  crooks  In 
the  union  racket  Including  Browne  and  BiofI 
and  the  Ecallae  mob. 

He  was  our  most  eminent  labca:  lawyer  of 
his  time  and  was  so  highly  regarded  by 
Mooaejaw  I.  that  he  sent  the  old  faker  to 
England  during  the  war  on  some  political 
mission,  probably  with  s  sideline  of  graft, 
and  nearly  scared  him  to  death. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not 
pouring  it  on  Padway  thus  freely  only  be- 
cause he  Ls  dead.  I  told  him  off  during  his 
life  and  when  I  caught  him  with  tl.OOO  of 
dirty  money  from  the  Scalise  mob  and  he 
roared.  **Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  I  ought 
to  sue  you,"  I  said:  "Well,  If  you  aren't  guilty 
you  certainly  should."  There  never  was  a 
more  greedy,  ruthless  racketeer  in  labor  than 
the  general  counsel  of  the  AFL. 

But  he  didn't  sue.  Nor  did  Judge  Ben 
Moore,  of  ths  United  States  Coiirt  of  West 
Virginia,  who  Mt  In  tba  {ibony  John  Lewis 


freedom-of-the-press  ease  last  year  and  was 
going  to  nail  me  for  contempt  in  asking  blm 
whether  he  hadn't  been  a  partner  in  a  law 
firm  which  had  made  enormous  Income  from 
the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  CIO. 

He  was  going  to  give  ma  that  contempt 
btisiness  until  I  upped  and  proved  it  on  him 
and  he  took  to  bis  heels  and  the  hills  and 
said  nothing  more  about  contempt. 

There  was  no  imposition  on  the  power  of 
the  press  in  that.  A  newspaper  reporter  in 
actual  contempt  has  no  Inununlty  that  is  not 
enjoyed  by  everybody  else.  Moore  quit  to 
the  challenge  because  I  had  him  dead  to 
rights  and  if  you  want  to  regard  that  as  a 
commentary  on  the  quality  of  our  Federal 
Judiciary,  help  yoxirseif. 

I  don't  know  what  kind  of  labor  lawyer 
this  Jacobs  is,  but  I  don't  know  any  good 
ones.  Experts  I  do  know.  Yes.  There  Is 
an  old  prejudice  or  snobbery  In  the  law 
against  la'wyers  who  specialize  in  criminal 
practice,  but  I  should  say  that  the  new  prac- 
tice of  labor  law  Is  even  a  lower  specialty. 

My  information  has  It  that  Mr.  Jacobs 
comes  from  Indianapolis,  which  has  been  the 
home  of  the  teamsters  and  carpenters  unions 
of  the  AFL  for  many  years. 

So  if  it  Is  true  that  he  is  a  labor  lawyer  he 
must  be  kidding  himself  or  trying  to  kid  the 
public  when  he  says  he  is  going  to  study 
undemocratic  practices  on  behalf  of  ths 
House  Committee  on  Labor  and  recommend 
steps. 

"There  are  no  more  "undemocratic"  unions 
in  the  whole  rotten  racket  than  the  team- 
sters and  carpenters,  and  If  Jacobs  doesnt 
know  that  after  practicing  this  specialty  in 
Indianapolis  he  must  be  either  an  awful 
dummy  or  a  not  very  artful  faker. 

And  the  fact  Is  that  this  type  of  union  Is 
the  true  AFL  type  with  ancient  bullies  with 
pot-bellied  minds  and  bodies  oppressing  and 
suppressing  the  rank  and  file  with  an  arro- 
gance and  Immunity  beyond  the  Imagination 
of  the  Ignorant  Idealistic  outsiders. 

I  am  suspicious  of  this  move  because  when 
a  Democrat  on  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
makes  like  a  reformer  In  this  privileged  fleid 
of  racketeering  he  Is  flouting  the  traditions 
of  this  own  great  party  and  of  humanity. 

There  are  two  Democrats  left  In  Congress 
out  of  three  who  Investigated  tmlon  racke- 
teering In  the  war  camps  and  factories  who 
were  on  the  level,  but  they  were  southern 
Democrats,  all  three. 

Sam  Hobbs.  of  Alabama,  and  Judge  Smtth, 
of  Virginia,  are  still  In  action,  but  old  Hatton 
Sumners,  of  Dallas,  finally  got  disgusted  an'1 
retired. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Indianapolis,  doesnt  need 
to  waste  another  doUar  of  oxir  money  Inves- 
tigating. The  story  is  aU  In  the  evil  recent 
amassed  by  those  three  southern  gentlemen 
and  for  more  Intimate  sordid  details  and 
embeUlshments,  Jacobs  need  only  ask  me. 

This  act.  to  me,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
private  act  to  get  some  pubUclty  for  Bepre- 
sentatlve  Jacobs.  It  has  been  so  long  since 
any  Democrat,  save  those  three  southerners 
who  would  be  Dixiecrats  today,  even  pre- 
tended to  be  honest  about  unionism  that 
this  feUow  will  be  regarded  as  a  freak.  Has 
the  mugg  got  two  heads? 

I  am  counting  ten — million  ere  I  plump  for 
Representative  Jacobs  and  rush  to  help  him 
with  my  great  treasure  of  mfonnatlon  about 
the  absence  of  that  which  be  calls  "democ- 
racy" in  unions. 

There  is  one  simple  remedy  for  the  want 
at  "democracy."  That  is  to  apply  the  same 
criminal  standards  and  laws  to  union  racket- 
eers that  restrain  or  Jeopardize  crooks  in 
oth»  lines  of  crime  and  compel  the  whole 
bloody,  brutal,  sordid  racket  to  revise  its  con- 
stitutions into  compliance  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

About  June  9.  1949.  and  before  the 
Pegler  article  was  written  the  following 
article  by  Victor  Biesci  was  publi:ihcd 
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throughout  the  coxintry.  Including  New 
York  papers: 

Victor  Rlesel  »a.y%: 
"htnr  JACOBS  Lirrs  lid  on  somz  LABom  aossxs" 
Washimcton. — The    national    spotllglit    ia 
finally  on  the  union  "hoat." 

In  one  outfit  It  found  the  leader  such  an 
iron  man  that  he  casually  took  tl.OOO.OOO  out 
of  the  treasury  for  hla  private  invcstmenta 
and  then  drove  those  who  protested  right  out 
of  their  Jobs  in  plants  across  country. 

Inanother  there  was  such  one-man  rule 
that  Its  president  publicly  humiliated  his  vice 
presidents  by  throwing  their  salary  checks  in 
their  faces  in  a  hotel  lobby  because  they  for- 
got to  call  him  for  breakfast. 

In  still  another  the  "boas"  resigned  Jiist 
befon  an  audit  disclosed  that  thousands  of 
dollars  in  initiation  fees  were  missing. 

And  In  other  national  unions  local  outlets 
have  been  held  prisoner  by  the  national 
leader  for  as  long  as  23  years  because  they 
disagreed  with  the  chief.  The  "boss"  does 
this  by  dispatchmg  a  personal  agent  to  dump 
the  regularly  elected  regional  ofllclals  and 
administer  the  unit. 

It's  all  been  happening  in  the  last  year— 
and  when  one  freshman  Congressman.  In- 
diana's Democratic  A.vdrtw  Jacobs,  took  office 
he  decided  to  fight  for  a  law  to  protect  the 
little  working  guy. 

He  sent  questionnaires  to  every  United 
States  union  asking  them  to  report  which  of 
their  locals  are  prisoners,  which  have  no 
votes,  which  are  run  by  a  private  lieutenant 
of  the  top  man. 

Those  unions  which  answered — and  the  re- 
plies came  in  by  the  deskful  along  with  letters 
from  th»  rank -and -filers  who  for  years  have 
wanted  Just  such  a  mouthpiece — are  the 
damocratic  outfits.  Those  which  ignored 
Jacoas  probably  will  be  probed  this  summer 
Jacobs,  the  freshman,  is  an  Indianapolis 
labor  lawyer  who  has  fought  for  the  little 
unionist  against  the  union  giants  for  years. 
Yet  when  he  Is  pitching  In  Congress  for  the 
rank-and-filers  who  pay  their  dues  and  expect 
a  clean  break,  he's  accused  of  sabotage  by  an- 
other congressional  freshman  classmate 
Representative  Rot  Whb  (Democrat,  Minne- 
sota), who  doubles  as  a  leader  of  the  AFL's 
stagehands  union. 

The  other  day  at  the  end  of  one  of  JACoaa' 
hearings  on  the  misuse  of  •!. 000.000  of  ths 
printing  prsBsmsns  funds,  Wixa  got  up  and 
stalked  out,  sneerlngly  charging  that  "This 
Is  a  swell  Job  of  sabotage." 

Jacobs  retorted  that  Was  is  entitled  to 
"bis  opinion,  but  the  investigation  goes  on." 
Wcebs  attitude  is  part  of  an  irritating 
philosophy  that  unicms  are  immune  to  In- 
vestigation— and  that  Congressmen  like  him- 
ssif  and  Jacobs,  backed  by  labor  In  the  last 
election,  should  be  the  last  to  look  into  union 
That  attitude  gets  all  labor  into 


Why  shouldn't  Jacobs'  fight  for  a  law  guar- 
anteeing freedom  from  fear  inside  a  union? 
Certainly  there's  much  to  b«  uncovered. 

Jacoas  informs  me  he  discovered  that  the 
lats  printing  pressmen's  union  president. 
Owrgs  Berry  used  fully  •1.000,000  of  the 
outfit's  money  for  private  investments  not 
only  in  the  now  famotis  playing-card  com- 
pany (•a03,0O0),  but  in  a  power  corporation 
(•166.000):  for  Income  tax  (•26.000);  for 
part  ownership  of  a  newspaper  (•T.OOO).  and 
to  pay  a  fins  of  •10.000. 

Berry  would  Invest  the  union's  money. 
If  the  Investmenu  earned  profits.  Berry  would 
repay  the  dough — without  intsrsst.  It  they 
turned  sour — the  union  simply  had  mads  a 
bad  bet.  And  if  there  were  protests,  such  as 
the  complaint  from  a  Chicago  local.  Berry 
would  suspend  the  honest  rebels  and  send 
his  own  man  in  to  take  over.  The  Chicago 
outfit  was  prisoner  for  33  yean.    That's  op- 
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Mok.    What's  It  sound  like 


presslon  in  my 
to  Wm? 

And  as  for  uiilona  Representative  Jacobs 
has  yet  to  look  I  ito.  they  provide  more  Justi- 
fication for  his   )roblng  policies. 

The  union  president  who  threw  pay-roll 
checks  in  the  fate  of  his  vice  presidents  ran 
the  small  AFL  luggage  workers'  union  until 
recently.  He  was  boss.  And  be  made  his 
son  a  •6.0O0-a-5ear  "crown  prince"  organiz- 
er. He  telephoied  wives  of  his  vice  presi- 
dents, and  warnsd  them  to  put  heat  on  their 
husbands  to  tal  e  orders. 

In  one  case  te  said,  "If  yoTir  filthy  hus- 
band isn't  hen,"  etc.,  by  a  certain  time, 
dire    things    wo  Jld    happen.     Even    In    that 


smai:   outfit  he 


and  expenses — all  accounted  for,  of  course 
and  ruled  for  10  years. 

There  are  hundreds  of  small  outfits  where 
the  union  leader  and  personal  terror  are 
synonymous.  Cr  where  strange  things 
happen  to  funis.  Such  as  in  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  teamstsrs  union,  whose  secretary- 
treasurer  reslgni  id  some  weeks  ago  and.  where 
later.  Big  Boss  )ave  Beck  said  thousands  of 
dollars  were  miaping  out  of  the  •lOO  initiation 
fees  collected. 

And  there  arfe  the  left-wing  outfits  such 
as  the  Henry  Uallacelte  CIO  Farm  Equip- 
ment Union,  w:  lose  president.  Grant  Oakes, 
can  now  lift  the  charter  of  any  local,  suspend 
its  officers  and  seize  Its  funds  if  any  non- 
leftists  revolt. 

Let's  have  a  look  at  these — and  more. 
Can't  hurt  anyone  but  the  hard  guys.  And 
heaven  won't  tave  to  help  the  little  guys. 
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Article  to  which  Pegler  re- 
column  was  published  in 
Toward    chain    of    news- 
Jur  e  14,  1949.  and  it  discloses 
jAcoi  s  has  successfully  opposed 
Hu  tcheson's  tactics,  to  which 
P€  gler  mistakenly  insinuates 
V  as   a   party.     The   article 
its^f  and  is  proof,  not  only  of 
Pegler's  insinuation,  but 
knew  it  wsis  not  true. 


Peg  ler 


FaCX    iNQtriHT    BT    CONGBXSS — 

E*aoBX  Democeact  in  Labos 


Daniel  M.  Kidney) 

June  14. — Whether  New  York 
run  democratically  and  what 
under  union   auspices 
by  a  House  labor  sub- 
by  Representative  Andbxw 
Democrat. 

today  that  he  would  con- 

1  New  York,  Mr.  Jacobs  said 

do  some  sampling  of  union 

thfc  way  from  the  waterfront  to 

bxiil  lings." 

I  nfiltratlon  and  efforts  made 
A.  BO  will  be  of  committee'  con- 


x].xcm>  roB  Lmc 

"The  type  of  thing  I  mean  to  Investigate 
will  include  surh  reports  as  that  Joe  Ryan 
la  elected  for  lire  as  head  of  the  longshore- 
msn.  My  conuiilttee  Is  not  concerned  about 
prosecutions,  only  in  getting  svifflcient  data 
to  support  a  Uw  which  will  require  both 
union  democrary  and  responsibility." 

New  York  Cl:y  seems  a  suitable  place  to 
conduct  such  an  inquiry  since  nearly  every 
type  of  bad  ui  ion  practice,  even  including 
strong-arm  me  hods  which  lead  to  murder, 
has  been  reported  as  existing  there,"  Mr. 
Jacobs  said.       j 

rosB  or  ruMus 
First   hearlnn   were   held   here   Into   the 
alleged  p>ersotu4  use  of  a  mUlion  or  more  of 
union   funds   b^   the   late   President  George 
Berry.  oX  the  Ptessman's  Union. 


Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  flooded  with  mall 
from  rank-and-file  union  members  regard- 
ing their  labor  bosses.  One  letter  from  a 
miner  in  Pennsylvania  who  claims  he  was 
ousted  from  the  union  for  some  slight  oppo- 
sition to  John  L.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Jacobs  is  an  Indianapolis  labor  lawyer 
who  won  a  •250.000  Judgment  against  Presi- 
dent William  L.  Hutcheson's.  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Carpenters  Union,  for  a  Baltimore  local 
whose  treasury  had  been  commandeered. 

TAnr-HARTLXT   StrBSTrTTJTB 

Although  a  freshman.  Mr.  Jacobs'  knowl- 
edge of  labor  law  has  been  recognized  by  his 
colleagues.  He  hopes  his  findings  will  sup- 
ply facts  to  support  that  portion  of  his  own 
Taft-Hartley  substitute. 

This  section  of  the  Jacobs  bUl  forbids 
penalizing  of  union  members  for  criticizing 
the  officers  and  demanding  an  accounting  of 
them.  It  would  prevent  ousting  of  a  union 
man  without  a  fair  trial  by  a  board  consist- 
ing of  disinterested  members. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  July  7.  1948) 
Union  Mebcbers  Do  Have  Rights 

Back  In  April  1946.  something  more  than 
2  years  ago,  the  carpenters'  union  national 
convention  expelled  one  Gotthard  Hanson,  a 
member  of  Its  Baltimore,  Md.,  local  union, 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  William 
L.  Hutcheson  and  the  ruling  clique  of  the 
united  brotherhood. 

Last  week.  In  a  decision  that  is  likely  to 
be  much  quoted  in  future,  Marion  Cotinty 
Superior  Court  Judge  John  Nlblack  ordered 
Mr.  Hanson  reinstated  as  a  union  member. 

This  action  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  which  has  a  claiose  in- 
tended to  prevent  arbitrary  expelling  of 
members  from  unions  and  hence  from  Jobs 
at  the  whim  of  union  bosses.  Even  If  It 
works  as  its  authors  meant  it  to  work,  that 
law  can  do  very  little  for  the  casual,  tempo- 
rary kind  of  employment  most  carpenters 
and  other  building- trades  workers  have.  If 
they  are  not  members  in  good  standing 
chances  are  they  never  even  hear  about  Job 
openings  in  the  first  place. 

So.  as  Andrew  Jacobs,  Indianapolis  at- 
torney and  nominee  for  Congress,  who  repre- 
sented Mr.  Hanson  argued,  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Hanson  barred  him  from  working  at  the 
only  Job  he  knew  how  to  do.  The  court 
agreed,  ruled  in  effect  that  his  membership 
in  the  union  was  property  in  which  be  had 
legal  rights  and  that  it  had  been  taken  away 
from  him  without  due  process  of  law. 

That,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  sound  Justice.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  who  is  xinenthusiastic  about  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  believes  it  ought  to  be  re- 
vised, contends  that  this  remedy  was  avail- 
able to  any  union  member  th\is  kicked 
around  by  a  union  boss  and  has  been  right 
along,  without  any  Taft-Hartley  legislation. 

And.  no  doubt,  it  has.  But  for  2  years  and 
a  couple  of  months,  Mr.  Hanson  has  been 
"out."  and  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  union 
member.  It  took  nearly  a  year  of  costly 
litigation  to  establish  his  rights  in  court  and 
get  them  restored  to  him.  Mr.  Hanson,  like 
thousands  cf  union  members  who  have 
found  themselves  in  the  same  spot,  couldn't 
afford  any  such  defense  of  his  rights,  and 
was  able  to  defend  them  only  because  Mr. 
Jacobs  was  willing  to  carry  the  case  through, 
without  fees  and  largely  at  his  own  expense, 
in  the  interest  of  se^igg  Justice  done.  Not 
every  man  who  needto  such  help  wiU  be  able 
to  get  it. 

Judge  Niblack's  rujlng  does  establish  and 
reaffirm  the  basic  riglit  of  a  union  member 
to  his  membership.  Jft  Is  a  right  that  no 
union  which  seeks  to  control  jobs  or  the 
opportunity  to  get  Jobs  can  properly  deny. 
And  Mr.  Jacobs  has  performed  a  useful  serv- 
ice to  all  labor  in  raising  the  point  and  in 
carrying  the  issue  through  to  a  conclusion. 
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[From  tba  Indianapolis  Star  of  June  9,  liMB] 

AJTDT  JACOBS'  BCanr  TABCR 

Congressman  Andhxw  Jacobs,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, has  a  theory  about  labor  unions  which 
we  think  is  based  on  sound  reasoning.  He 
believes  that  if  union  members  are  given 
the  opportoinity  to  manage  and  control  their 
own  affairs,  if  they  get  more  democracy  in 
their  unions,  the  whole  picture  of  labor-man- 
agment  relations  will  be  improved.  Mr. 
Jacobs  has  faith  in  the  good  sense  and  patri- 
otism of  the  rank-and-file  union  member. 
He  does  not  like  the  tough  union  boss  who 
runs  his  tuiion  like  a  satrap,  who  bosses  his 
underlings  like  a  dictator,  and  who  uses  imlon 
funds  for  his  own  personal  purpose. 

Congressman  Jacobs  now  heads  a  labor  sub- 
committee in  the  House  which  is  investigat- 
ing democracy  in  labor  unions.  He  has  pro- 
posed legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of 
union  members  against  predatory  bosses  or 
Communist  stooges.  He  seeks  the  sort  of 
laws  which  will  strengthen  labor  unions  by 
making  union  leaders  more  responsible  to 
their  members. 

We  have  not  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Jacobs 
and  we  still  differ  from  many  of  his  views  on 
revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  But  we  do 
agree  that  one  of  the  most  important  Jobs 
Congress  can  do  is  to  return  labor-union 
control  to  union  members.  There  are  many 
democratic  and  representative  unions  in 
America.  But  there  are  also  too  many  union 
bosses  who  hold  locals  In  virtual  slavery, 
who  permit  no  opposition  to  their  rule,  who 
use  goons  to  enforce  their  orders,  who  misuse 
union  funds. 

These  bosses  are  Mr.  Jacobs'  targets  In  bis 
Investigation.  And  when  any  so-called  labor 
Congressman,  like  Representative  Whk,  of 
Minnesota,  says  that  Mr.  Jacobs  Is  "sabotag- 
ing" labor  by  investigating  these  venal  prac- 
tices, he  is  only  foUovrtng  blindly  the  labor- 
boss  dictum  that  union  leaders  are  sacred, 
even  if  they  murder  their  own  grandmothers. 

As  Victor  Reisel  said  In  his  colmnn  in  the 
Star  "Why  shouldn't  Jacobs  fight  for  a  law 
guaranteeing  freedom  from  fear  within  a 
union?"  More  of  the  so-called  labor  Con- 
gressman should  Join  Mr.  Jacobs'  efforts  to 
give  union  members  the  same  sort  of  denuj- 
cratic  rights  they  enjoy  as  American  citizens. 
The  union  movement  in  America  has  been 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  country, 
strengthened  the  whole  fabric  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  That  sort  of  clean  union- 
ism Mr.  Jacobs  wants  to  foster  and  protect. 
So  do  we. 


IinnAif.u>ou8.  Jun«  21,  1949. 

Mr.   WSSTBBOOK   PSCLXB. 

Care  of  Indianapolis  Star, 

Indianapolis,  ImL 

Mt  Dkab  Mk.  PXCX.ZB:  I  am  one  who  has  al- 
ways said  "Westbrook  Pegler  expresses  each 
morning  my  daily  thought." 

I  am  a  Republican  and  a  "reactionary,"  and 
don't  like  to  be  called  conservative  In  that 
it  sounds  too  liberal. 

My  only  connection  with  any  labor  llti- 
fatlon  was  recently  representing  some  em- 
ptoyars  and  obtaining  for  them  a  perma- 
nent Injunction  against  violence  in  a  local 
strike. 

So  much  for  perspective. 

However,  in  your  article  of  a  few  days  ago 
wherein  you  atta<±ed  Anot  Jacobs'  motlvaat 
I  know  jrou  to  be  wrong.  I  have  known 
Andt  Jacobs  for  decades,  seldom  if  s»«r 
agreed  with  him  on  anything  politically,  but 
that  be  is  a  pure-minded,  fearless,  and  haa- 
orable  man  is  beyond  question. 

His  particular  tteme  for  years  has  bssn 
to  mow  down  ths  graat  imion  barons,  and  as 
ft  "labor"  lawyer.  If  that  fits,  he  has  suc- 
eeasfully  represented  small  locals  against 
vast  overtowering  prawsr,  and  made  the  big 
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fellows  pay  great  big  sums  and  disgorge  til- 
gotten  gains. 

What  he  Is  attempting  in  Congress  now  Is 
right  down  his  lifelong  alley,  and  neither 
fly-by-nlght  nor  publicity  seeking.     Aiiyone 
who  knows  Anot  Jacobs  knows  that. 
Sincerely, 

As*  J.  Smitb. 


Tbe  Rebuilding  of  Gennaay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    ICINNZSOTA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1949 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  entitled  "Grave- 
diggers  at  Work."  which  appeared  in 
the  summer  edition.  May-August  1949, 
of  the  publication  Prevent  World  War 
m.  and  which  points  out  the  failures 
of  America's  policy  in  western  Germany. 

CaAVSOIGCBBS  AT   WOKK 

The  13th  of  April  1949  was  gravedlggers* 
holiday.  With  little  ceremony  except  for  the 
recital  of  a  plo\is  farewell  to  German  repara- 
tions, the  pledges  to  extirpate  German  war 
potential  and  Nazis  were  buried. 

The  gravedlggers  labored  long  and  ardu- 
ously. The  grave  they  dug  was  deep.  De- 
ceit, half-truths,  and  cvmningly  devised 
propaganda  were  the  Instruments  which 
broke  the  hard  ground  of  reality.  Yet  the 
grave-diggers  are  worried.  They  fear  lest  the 
grave  was  not  sufficiently  deep — or  worse — 
that  the  principles  wtUch  they  thought  were 
laid  to  rest  are  still  alive. 

Before  the  last  shot  was  fired  in  Europe, 
these  funeral  specialists  were  tearing  to 
shreds  the  hopes  of  a  war-torn,  war-weary 
world.  Cautiously,  but  determined,  they 
gnawed  at  the  fibers  which  held  together 
the  allied  program  for  the  demilitarisation, 
denazification,  and  decartelizatlon  of  Ger- 
many. They  succored  von  Papen.  the  Ger- 
man spy;  Schacht.  Hitler's  armament  8?>e- 
clallst.  and  the  banker  von  Schroeder. 
nazlsm's  "angel."  Indeed,  the  whole  gang 
which  gave  Ufe  and  sustenance  to  nazlsm 
was  sheltered  from  the  wrath  of  their  vic- 
tims. They  assigned  one  of  their  men.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  to  Germany  so  that  he  could  re- 
port back  to  the  people  that  western  civiUaa- 
tion  would  crumble  without  the  ingenuity 
and  dynamism  of  the  Herrenvolk,  Their 
agents  Invaded  xiniveraltles,  crowded  lecture 
platforms,  and  even  reached  our  churches 
pleading  for  "Jtistlce"  for  the  devil.  They 
captwed  key  posts  in  Government,  under- 
mining President  TTuman's  pledge  to  carry 
out  to  completion  the  tasks  set  forth  by  his 
illustrious  predecessor. 

The  cross  was  finally  placed  on  the  burial 
grotmd  whMi  they  strangled  the  reparations 
program  and  lifted  the  ban  on  the  prohibited 
Industries.  This  infamoiis  action  is  the  con- 
crete proof  that  Germany  is  again  reaching 
far  th»  sword. 

Listen  to  what  «Ir.  George  Humphrey, 
whose  committee  •was  appointed  to  serve 
the  gravedlggers  and  to  destroy  the  repa- 
rations program,  has  to  say:  "It  (the  com- 
mittee) has  recommended  for  retention  soms 
plants  •  •  •  necessary  for  war  piurposes." 
Isn't  t^ia  plain  enough  to  everyone,  eren 
those  senttmentallsts  who  prefer  not  to  be- 
Uevs  what  is  happening  in  Germany  today? 
Isnt  It  plain  that  World  War  III  Is  being 
spawned  In  0«-manyT    Choosing  our  words 


with  the  greatest  of  caution  to  avoid  esag- 

gerstlon  or  unwarranted  alarm,  we  declare 
that  the  reparations  debacle  has  set  in  mo- 
tion, in  Germany,  the  machinery  for  World 
War  m. 

It  Is  a  German  victory  In  the  first  place — 
a  victory  which  they  engineered  through  their 
mouthpieces  and  dupes  in  the  Allied  na- 
tions. Prof.  Eric  Noelting.  minister  for  North 
Rhine  Westphalia  (the  Ruhr).  U  exuber- 
ant over  this  German  victory:  "It  is  a  good 
thing  we  did  not  lose  oxir  nerve  then,  but 
hoped  that  time  woxUd  do  its  work  and 
that  in  spite  of  everythtog  reason  would  pre- 
vail. It  is  now  clear  I  aw  correct  our  pro- 
cedure was  to  continue  to  urge  competent 
agencies  to  delay  dismantling  xmttl  after  the 
conferences  in  Paris.  London.  Waahington." 
By  "everything"  Herr  Noelting  is  referring 
to  the  peoples  victlmiised  by  German  aggres- 
sion and  devastation.  By  "reason"  Herr 
NoeiUng  refers  to  the  propaganda  lies  of  the 
Germany  Plrsters — who  do  not  speak  Ger- 
man, but  think  German  By  "competent 
ageicies"  Herr  Noelting, refers  to  the  Hoovers, 
the  Humptirey  Committee,  the  Wolfs  of 
United  States  Steel,  the  Drapers  of  DlUon- 
Read  et  al.  These  are  the  gravedlggers  at 
American  security.  These  are  the  men  who 
corralled  American  dollars  and  public  opin- 
ion after  World  War  I  to  help  resuscitate  the 
German  war  machine.  These  are  the  men 
who  are  celebrating  today  while  the  Anur- 
Ican  people  and  their  Allies  are  confronted 
with  the  omlnout  specter  of  a  new  militar- 
ized Reich. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  this  moment,  to 
go  into  the  background,  which  hss  led  Ameri- 
can security  to  the  brink  of  a  new  disaster. 
For  years,  without  let-up.  we  have  tried  to 
enlighten  the  American  people  regarding  the 
intrigues  and  machinations  which  were 
squandering  our  precious  victory  gained  by 
tmtold  sacrifice  in  blood  and  treasxire. 

None  of  the  gUb  phrases  contained  in  ths 
new  agreement  to  junk  reparations  can  erase 
the  terrible  fact  of  betrayal.  The  State  De- 
partment's annotmcement  Ju6tif3rlng  the 
drastic  curtailment  of  reparations  declares 
that  the  Government  felt  "that  in  view  of 
the  possibility  which  the  ERP  offered  for  new 
Investment  requirements  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries to  an  increased  extent  from  new  capital 
equipment"  reparations  ber  ame  unimportant. 
This  Is  a  bald  admission  'chat  the  American 
taxpayers  are  sup{K>sed  to  compensate  our 
allies  for  the  bUllons  of  dollars  worth  of 
damages  Inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Thus,  the  American  people  are  not 
only  obliged  to  pour  billions  into  the  German 
rat  hole,  but  they  are  now  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  Germany's  bills  due  her  vic- 
tims.   Shades  of  World  War  I. 

This  gravedlggers'  action  ts  unprecedented 
In  the  snnMa'"  of  American  diplomacy.  For 
the  first  time,  an  organization  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress  was  able  to  take  over 
American  foreign  policy  and  force  the  Stats 
Department  to  scrap  agreements  solenonly 
entered  into  with  18  of  oiu  allies. 

The  British  and  French,  at  the  behest  of 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  finally  succumbed  to 
crude  pressures  and  threats  that  Marshall 
plan  fimda  would  be  withheld  unless  they 
signed  on  the  dotted  line.  For  4  months  the 
American  negotiators  used  every  trick  in  the 
bag,  but  the  British  and  French  delegates, 
fearful  of  the  wrath  of  their  own  people,  did 
not  budge.  It  took  only  1  week  In  Wash- 
ington, howe'ver,  to  make  them  see  the  light. 
And  in  that  one  week.  German  power  was 
reborn.  This  agreement  Is  all  the  more  as- 
tounding when  it  is  noted  that  there  are  18 
other  victimized  nations  involved  in  the 
Paris  agreement  on  reparations.  W«!«  they 
consulted?  Were  they  asked  whether  it  ia 
cheaper  t(xr  them  to  accept  the  cnunbs  at 
German  heavy  industry  or  to  become  eco- 
nomically independent?  Was  the  Inter-Al- 
Ued  Reparations  Agency,  which  fought  sucb 
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•  eoorageoua  b«ttl«  a<^inst  this  Infamy,  con- 
sulted? There  haan'l  been  a  word  written 
or  epoken  In  reply  to  these  questions. 

And  what  about  the  Oermana?  Are  they 
hi^Pf  ?  Herr  Noeltlng.  aa  we  Indicated,  la 
i»«Ty  enthusiastic  and  Drew  Mlddleton  of 
the  New  York  Times  report*  'hat  "changes  In 
ttz  dismantling  list  will  soothe  Industrialists 
It  northwest  Germany."  But  let  us  not  be 
content  with  this  illusion.  The  Germans 
can  never  be  satisfied.  The  Hitler  Ian  ap- 
petite Is  not  dead.  The  Germans  are  seek- 
ing big^r  game  Have  you  not  already  heard 
of  their  protests? 

For  example,  they  don't  like  the  occu- 
pation statute.  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  has  written  editorial  upon  editorial 
bemoaning  the  plight  of  the  Germans,  says 
that  their  attitude  "smacks  of  this  kind  of 
short-sighted  politicking  and  even  of  In- 
gratitude "  Isn't  that  too  bad?  Just  what 
does  the  Wall  Stre«t  Journal  expect?  Shall 
the  Germans  act  In  any  other  way  under  an 
occupation  which  officially  boasta  about  de- 
cartellzation,  and  In  fact  does  everything 
to  strengthen  the  cartels?  We  are  going 
to  experience  mor*  of  this  Ingratitude  aa 
the  days  go  by. 

Aa  th«  Germans  grow  mllitarUy  and  eco- 
nomically more  potent,  the  United  States  and 
Its  Western  Allies  will  become  weaker.  The 
more  war  power  the  Germans  have,  the  more 
we  shall  be  at  their  mercy.  The  gravediggers 
have  opened  the  gates  without  any  worth- 
while restrictions  on  the  German  franken- 
stcln  monster.  It  Is  beginning  to  flex  Its 
muscles  and  to  reassess  the  capabilities  of  Its 
masters. 

But  the  realism  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Is  far  above  our  heads.  After  criticizing  the 
Germans  for  Ingrattrude,  they  recommend 
additional  changes  which  will  assuage  the 
hurt  feelings  of  the  former  enemy.  "Ths 
answer  •  •  •  u  that  in  time  the  west- 
em  German  state  will  be  somehow  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  Atlantic  Pact  of  the  European 
rearmament  program.  At  least  the  trend 
seems  to  be  In  that  direction.  If  so.  the  oc- 
cupation statute,  with  Its  military,  scientific, 
and  industrial  controls  becomes  even  mors 
Illogical."  Tou  see.  there  Is  a  logic  to  the 
interment  policy  of  the  gravediggers.  It  Is 
a  cold  logic  which  not  only  spells  the  remili- 
tarization of  a  fourth  German  Reich,  but 
even  more.  It  will,  In  the  long  run.  maks 
German  armed  power  a  decisive  factor. 

To  those  who  read  German  history  with 
their  brain,  as  well  as  their  eyes,  It  Is  clear 
that  such  armed  power  will  be  used  solely  for 
German  Interests.  Why  should  It  be  used  In 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  and  not 
with  Russia?  The  gravediggers  have  always 
•vaded  this  question.  They  do  not  talk 
about  the  German  arms  striking  west  Instead 
of  east.  They  seem  to  have  some  mysterl- 
OU.1  premonition  that  pan-Germanism  and 
militarism  Is  directed  against  eastern  coun- 
tries. And  we,  the  people,  must  thoulder 
the  gamble. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  this  orgsnl- 
satlon  was  jtisttfled  In  calling  Itself  "The 
aoelvty  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  III" 
tt  IB  at  this  m(»nent  in  history.  We  are  back 
parted  when  east  and  west  wers 
up  their  own  Germanys  which  ended 
in  the  terrible  war  of  1939 — when  both  wers 
attacked  by  their  erstwhile  ally. 

As  early  as  1945.  Bernard  Baruch.  that  emi- 
nent statesman,  warned  the  Copgrsss :  "What 
Is  dune  with  Germany  holds  the  key  to 
whether  Russia.  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  can  continue  to  get  aiong.  It  will 
affect  profoundly  the  jobs  and  livelihood  of 
ever)une,  •vwyvlMrs.  fur  uoos  of  the  eco- 
Domie  probUas  of  the  peace  can  be  solved 
excspt  In  the  light  of  German  reparations 
policy  and  the  measures  taksn  to  demlUtaria* 
Germany  s  tradiiluual  war  eoooomy.' 

This  Is  the  prophecy  that  the  gravediggers 
think  they  have  burled  for  good. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

j  or  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1949 


Mr.  SMITH 
under  leave  to 


of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
extend  my  remarks,  I  ap- 
pend a  letter  from  the  Norfolk  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  to  me,  and  my  reply, 
which  states  my  F>osition  in  opposition 
to  the  bin  H.  R  400«.  the  Federal  housing 
bill. 

Under  our  sjstem  of  private  enterprise 
and  private  in  tiative,  I  have  never  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govemm»nt  to  furnish  houses  to 
private  cltizene  or  to  subsidize  the  house 
rent  of  a  particular  group  of  citizens. 

A.side  from  ihese  considerations.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  alarming  trend 
of  Government  finances.  During  the 
present  fiscal  year  Government  receiprts 
have  been  dralstlcally  reduced,  while,  at 
the  same  Umej  appropriations  have  been 
Increased  to  the  point  that  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  substantial  deficit  for 
the  year  ending  June  30.  1949. 

For  the  com  ng  year  1950  proposed  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Government 
are  again  Inci  eased  over  1949.  whereas 
the  expected  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  will  again  diminish. 

We  cannot  maintain  a  soimd  Govern- 
ment on  deficit  spending  and  an  ever- 
mounting  Fediral  debt.  It  is  a  matter  of 
simple  arlthrrietlc,  which  the  Congress 
apparently  is  inwllling  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration when  the  cold  figures  conflict 
with    the    puilic    demand    for    greater 


hand-outs  fro 

The  figures 

ter  speak  for 


the  Federal  Treasury. 

given  in  the  attached  let- 

themselves  In  terms  too 


clear  to  be  cor  troverted. 


NosroLK  Asa  ocutiom 


Hon.  HowAao  W 
Bouse  of 


CONGESa  BMAM 


aasodatlui 
extrei  oeiy 


and 


DBAS 

H.  R.  400d,  the 
we  understand 
House  for  actUn  > 

This 
has   been 
portant  matter 
latlon  enacted 
intelligently 
ported    the   Taf : 
since  H.  R.  400) 
mentals,  we  are 
appears  to  us 
the  desired  end 
we  have  seen 

This  a8soclatli)n 
untary  memben 
of  the  leading 
folk,  and  we.  as 
Is  imperativ* 
scruttntasd 
teres  t,  welfare 
to  have  adequa 
thoas  of  the  lo 
to  relieve  th« 
that   alum   areai 
vlnced    that    gn  n 
exercised  in  sutM  td 
Ing   raiher   than 
M«as   with   all 
Booalcal  phases. 


or  CoMMzacs, 
Norfolk,  Va..  June  22.  1949. 
SUJTU, 

Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith:  This  refers  to 

Housing  Act  of  1940,  which 

vUl  come  to  the  floor  of  ths 

during  the  current  week. 

,  from  the  very  beginning. 

Interested   in   this   Im- 

and  desirous  of  seeing  legls- 

a  dequate  to  solve  the  problem 

economically.     We     sup- 

-Ellender- Wagner    bill,   and 

embodies  esssntial  funda- 

in  favor  of  Its  passage.    It 

come  nearer  accomplishing 

than  anything  of  this  sort 


has  upwards  of  1,000  vol- 

reprsssnting  a  cross-section 

classlflcstlODS  In  Nor- 

btninessnien.  realise  that  It 

all  public  programs  to  bo 

that  It  is  to  th«  in- 

progrsss  ot  a  eommuBtty 

housing  for  all.  including 

Income  brackets.  In  order 

drain  on  the  taxpayers 

constitute.      We   are   ooa- 

ter    Intelllgenc*   woxild   bo 

islng  mixlern ,  decont  hous- 

iQ   connection   with   alum 

their   nsffatlve   and   uneco- 


b  tain 


fcr 
eararully 
and 


terrinc 


very  mtxh  that  you  will  And  tt 

with    your    thinking    to   support 
H.  R.  4008  when  It  comes  to  the  floor  by  vote. 
Thanking  you,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  8.  HaauxT, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Horrsa  of  RxntxaurrsTivis. 
Wa.thington,  D.  C,  June  24.  194$. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Haknit, 

Secretary- Manager,   Norfolk    Association 
of  Commerce,  Norfolk.  Va. 

DiAs  Mr.  HARifrr:  I  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  June  22  soliciting  my  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  H.  R.  4009,  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Act. 

It  is  surprising  and  disappointing  to  me 
that  the  Norfolk  Association  of  Commerce, 
In  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  In 
view  of  the  further  insistent  general  demand 
of  business  throughout  the  country  for  econ- 
omy in  government  and  reduction  in  appro- 
priations, should  now  be  urging  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  legislation  calling  for 
htige  appropriations  that  will  inevitably  re- 
sult In  further  Increase  in  the  deficit. 

I  bave  long  taken  pride  in  the  sound  con- 
servation of  Virginia  businessmen,  so  many 
of  whom  are  constantly  writing  me  to  urge 
the  reduction  In  Federal  spending  and  to 
point  out  BO  insistently  the  obvious  necessity 
of  balancing  the  Federal  budget  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  disastrous  financial  coUapse. 

The  bUl  which  you  ur,'e  me  to  support  cre- 
ates an  obligation  of  the  Government  of  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty  bUllons  of  dollars 
over  a  period  of  40  yeara.  The  principal  por- 
tion of  thla  expenditure  wUl  cunaist  of  gilta 
to  the  localities  of  MOO, 000,000  a  year  for  40 
years  to  subsidize  private  rentals. 

I  am  wondering  therefore  if  you  are  cog- 
nlacnt  of  the  present  trend  in  Governn^nt 
ftnances  which  have  developed  during  ths 
fiscal  year.  For  the  first  time  in  this  period, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  decrease  in  reve- 
nues and  a  simiiltaneous  increase  In  appro- 
priations. 

For  the  first  11  months  of 

the    fiscal   year    1948   our 

receipts  were $37,351,000,000 

For  the  first  11  months  of 

the   fiscal   year    1949   our 

receipts  were 33,478.000,000 

A  decrease  of 3. 873,  000,  000 

For  the  first  11  months  of 

the   fiscal   year   1949   our 

expenditures  were 32,478.000.000 

For  the  first   11  months  of 

the    fiscal   yt&r   1948   our 

expendlttires   were 29.  V73.  000,  000 

An  Increase  erf 2.  703,  000, 000 

This  amounts  to  a  decrease  in  net  balanoM 
of  spproxunately  •7.000.000.000. 

For  the  year  1950.  the  estimate  of  rec^pts 
Is  #40.984,000,000  and  the  estimate  of  ex- 
pndttHzw  !a  $41,857,000,000,  indicating  a 
tnftaltvi  daflcit  of  $873.000.000  which  la 
based  upon  a  higher  estimate  of  receipts 
than  either  o»  the  two  preceding  years,  wh^ 
it  Is  well  known  that  our  revenue  receipts 
are  diminishing. 

In  addition  to  the  budget  estimates,  wa 
have  the  proposed  Items  of: 
Military  aid  to  implement  tbs 

Atlanuc  Pact.  $1,440,000,000. 

To  b«  expended  in  the  1960 

fiscal  yenr $350,000,000 

Aid  to  Korea 150.000,000 

Total ^     500,000.000 

This  nlMt  the  estimated  budget  deficit 
to  •1J1MQM0O. 

Now.  In  addition  to  ths  Items  contatned  in 
ths  budget,  the  following  ii 1 1  Hub  lii  Ions  for 
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appropriations  have  been  passed  lOready  by 
one  or  both  Houses: 

Military     pay     Increase     (per 

annum) $303,000,000 

Radar  screen  defense 86,  000.  000 

Long-range     guided     missiles 

proving  ground 75,  000,  000 

Supersonic  wind  tunnel 361,  000,  000 


Total 823.  000,  000 

Other  pending  bills  which  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  conunlttees  in- 
clude: 

Reforestation  program $173,000,000 

Mining  subsidy 100,000,000 

Miscellaneous  ( including  pay 
increases  for  sub-Cabinet  of- 
ficers. CCC  grain  storage,  na- 
tional Science  Foundation), 
approximately 500.  000.  000 


Total 773.  000.  000 

We  cannot  balance  the  Federal  budget  and 
begin  the  payment  of  our  huge  national 
debt  by  crying  out  for  economy  generally 
while  urging  large  appropriations  for  those 
special  projects  that  may  give  some  special 
benefit  to  our  own  areas. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  socialistic  ImpU- 
iartonn  of  this  proposed  Federal  housing  pro- 
l^am,  but  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
dangerotis  financial  situation  of  the  country 
which  far  outweighs  any  minor  local  bene- 
fits that  may  dribble  down  to  the  States 
through  the  dlatribuUon  of  Federal  largess. 

The  tendency  to  regard  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury as  a  Christmas  tree  and  ignore  the  fact 
that  everything  that  comes  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  actuaUy  comes  from  the  pockets 
of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  has 
been  leading  us  down  the  road  to  bankruptcy 
for  a  good  many  years 

Requests  such  aa  your  letter  contains  are 
dssply  disturbing  and  discouraging  to  those 
Hkmbers  of  Congress  who  are  seeking  against 
such  great  odds  to  put  the  finances  of  your 
Government  on  a  sound  and  solid  basis. 
Very  truly  yours. 

HOWABD  W.  SMITH. 


Counting  Our  Blcssinf  s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  ROOD 

or  PDflfSTT.VAinA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  vES 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1949 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  and  Evening 
News: 

cotmnwo  oua  mxssnros 

The  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
20.000  Joblaas  of  the  comm\uuty  in  recent 
iMSka.  ••  m  preliminary  to  the  campaign  to 
raise  tSSOJKX)  for  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing for  IndusUlal  purposes,  ahould  not  ob- 
scure the  advantages  of  Wyoming  Valley  and 
Luzerne  County. 

II  la  common  practice  to  magnify  a  fall- 
ing or  a  mistake  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
This  is  as  true  in  a  community  as  it  Is  In  an 
Individual.  WhUe  we  make  no  claim  of  per- 
fection for  this  region.  It  has  far  more  to 
Its  credit  than  It  has  against  it. 

We  think  this  area  compores  with  any  in 
tba  country  In  scenle  attrsedono  and  to  ell- 
■Mfte.    We  are  confntwtly  loeatai.  vtare 

twj  and  worklnc  aoadttlons  here  are  deslr- 
Wich  tluas  full-tlms  coUegas.  esoel- 


lent  public  schools  and  numeroiu  private  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  we  have  adequate  edu- 
cational facilities.  Other  cultural  needs  are 
supplied   as   welL 

The  health  of  the  region,  thanks  to  our 
hospitals  and  the  generosity  of  the  late  Fred 
Morgan  Klrby,  Is  amply  safeguarded.  We 
have  power  and  water  in  abundance  as  weU 
aa  coal  and  other  raw  materials.  Agricul- 
tiure  is  a  big  business  in  Luzerne  County.  In 
churches,  banks,  shops,  clubs,  and  other  es- 
sentials, we  have  what  it  takes  to  make  tar 
comfortable  living. 

While  th-re  is  room  for  improvement  and 
progress  must  never  stop  It  is  reassuring  to 
paxise  occasionally  and  count  our  blessings 


laareasc  of  Railroad  Freigbt  Rates 


EXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
a  recent  article  from  the  Gardner  News, 
Gardner,  Mass.,  setting  forth  my  re- 
quest for  suspension  of  proposed  boosts 
in  railroad  freight  rates  affecting  the 
New  England  furniture  industry. 


PHILBIN   ASKS  SUSPENSION   OP   PSOPOaB)   BOOSTS 

IN  SAiLaoAD  nuacHT  HATES — ICC  vhu.  iNvas- 
TicaTE — iNcaaASis    would    aptsct    CAaoNaa 

ABXA    INSU^TBIAL  UTS 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  15. — Congressman 
Philip  J.  Philbin,  Democrat,  of  the  Third 
Massachusetts  District  today  vigorously  pro- 
tested proposed  increases  In  railroad-freight 
rates  for  shipments  of  furniture  In  leas  than 
carload  lots,  stating  that  the  new  rates  would 
have  serious  effect  upon  the  important  New 
England  fiimiture  indiistry.  particularly  in 
the  northern  Worcester  County  area. 

In  conferences  with  offlclals  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  PHnant  pointed 
out  that  the  Increases  would  result  in  defi- 
nite hardship  to  the  furniture  Industry  In  his 
district  placing  It  in  a  less  favorable  com- 
petitive position  ttian  aimUar  Industries  lo- 
cated In  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Clinton  Congressman  specifically  requested 
that  the  new  rates,  which  become  effective 
July  15,  be  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  pending  full  Investigation 
of  the  matter.  It  is  expected  that  the  ICC 
suspension  board,  which  now  has  the  Phil- 
HiN  request  under  study,  will  review  the  case 
In  the  near  futxire. 

mis  question  grows  out  of  the  original 
establishment  of  rates  for  smaUer  furniture 
rail  shipments.  In  1932.  railroads  serving 
the  New  England  area  began  moving  ftUTil- 
ture  in  less- than -carload  lots  at  special  rates 
In  carter  to  meet  motor-freight  competition. 
Recently,  these  railroads  asked  the  south- 
em.  southwestern,  and  western  trunk  lines 
to  Join  with  them  in  increasing  rates  on 
furniture  shipments  emanating  from  their 
respective  areaa,  but  this  request  was  refused 
by  the  latter  roads. 

As  a  resxilt.  under  the  new  ordo'.  the  furni- 
ture industry  In  the  South  and  West  will 
continue  to  ship  at  their  present  rates  to  a 
destination  like  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  whUe  a 
Gardner  furniture  numuf acturer  will  find  his 
freight  rates  Increased  anywhere  from  TV^ 
percent  to  107  »^  percent  even  though  both 
shipments  are  being  moved  ovtf  the  same 
railroad  trunk  Ilnea. 


"The  skilled  work,  craftsmanship,  designs, 
and  managerial  aervicea  featuring  Gardner 
fiirnlture  products  are  known  and  recognised 
tliroughout  the  trade."  aald  Pmilbih.  "Con- 
sequently, our  Gardner  Industry  has  always 
enjoyed  an  excellent  competitive  position  In 
the  wholesale  market  all  over  the  country. 
Should  the  Increase  in  freight  rates  become 
effective,  Gardner  manufacturers  may  find 
it  necessary,  because  of  substantial  differen- 
tials, to  relinquish  uheir  distant  markets  and 
limit  their  aalea  activities  to  trade  outlets 
within  a  radius  of  2.000  or  3,000  miles. 

"This  Intolerable  and  discriminatory  result 
would  undoubtedly  cause  threat  of  unem- 
ployment for  a  group  of  workers  whose  akUl 
and  ability  to  produce  have  done  so  much  to 
make  Gardner  a  byword  for  quality  furniture 
throughout  the  country.  NaturaUy.  I  will 
press  for  remedial  action  with  every  possible 
■sal  and  in  every  poaaible  means  open  to  me. 
I  hope  that  we  can  obtain  early  favorable  ad- 
justment of  this  vital  problem. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  CommlSiteB 
should  recognize  the  inequities  of  thsse  dl»- 
crlmlnatory  rates.  Clearly,  the  advantage 
given  the  southern  roads  wUl  have  crippling 
effect  upon  the  furniture  Industry  not  only  in 
Gardner,  but  throughout  ths  whole  north- 
eastern region." 


ResolutioB   of    Robert    Emnet   Ckb,   tf 
Leoaiiiuter,  Blaas. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACBUSVTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcobs,  I  include  therein  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Robert  Emmet 
Club  of  Leominster,  Mass..  protesting  the 
dismemberment  of  Ireland,  denouncing 
the  Ireland  Act  which  creates  artificial 
Irish  boundaries  and  setting  forth  defi- 
nite views  in  favor  of  an  autonomous 
Irish  Republic.  The  resolution  is  en- 
titled to  the  careful,  ssmipathetic,  con- 
sideration of  every  member  of  the  Con- 
gress. Obviously,  this  Nation  cannot 
stand  for  freedom  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world  and  partition  for  the  Irish 
nation  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  civilization  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Resolved.  That  we  earnestly  req\i<!st  the 
United  States  Senate  to  amend  article  4  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
the  Government  of  this  country  from  be- 
coming a  supporter  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  promoting  division  and  dis- 
cord in  Ireland,  because  the  provision  m  ar- 
ticle 4.  if  it  ahould  be  approved  by  the  Senate, 
wjuld  pledge  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  this  country's  armed  forces  to 
assist  In  maintaining  the  dismemberment  at 
Ireland  and  In  defending  and  supporting  for 
the  next  20  years  the  subordinate  puppet  gov- 
ernment which  the  English  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  established  in  the  six  counties  of 
northettft  Ulster,  now  separated  by  an  unnat- 
ural boundary  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  • 
boundary  which,  according  to  democratic 
principles,  violates  the  right  of  the  Irish 
people  to  the  poUUcal  and  territorial  control 
of  all  Ireland:  and  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  we  draw  the  attention  of 
our  American  fellow  citizens  and  the  Msm- 
b-rs  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  the  tmet 
that  tLc  «"g"«>'  Govemment  is  using  part  at 
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the  THt  •OBM  tB  gifta  and  ietum  which  It  has 
recelvMI  aad  iimlliiiWi  to  vaeciTC  from  th« 
United  Stetea  Ckyvcnmirnt  to  promote  eco- 
nomic rceovtfT  not  for  that  purpoM  tut  to 

■ubsldLse  and  npport  ttat  Mgotad  dinyotlam 
known  cfflciaily  aa  tbe  Oowmincnt  of  Horth- 
«m  Irelaxul  and  maintain  an  Sngllah  garrl- 
aoa  In  the  northaart  earner  of  one  of  the 
IMrti  Provmeca,  ttw  baaping  the  people  of 
Id  from  miitlnf  under  a  Craa  native  (ov- 
tnt  at  a  time  when  4.he  Kngllah  Oovcm- 
ment  Is  pUylng  the  role  of  oxtlfler  of  the  na- 
tKwu  at  waatem  Exirope  against  the  threat  ot 
and  be  It  also 
I,  That  we.  believing  that  the  Ub- 
arty-lovlng  peof>le  of  the  United  States  do  not 
wtah  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpoae  of  subeldlz- 
iBf  bigotry  and  oppression  in  Ireland  or  any- 
where else,  protest  against  this  misuse  of  the 
■KBey  of  the  American  taxpayers,  including 
•or  own  contributions  to    axatlon.  and  we 
demand  that  the  flow  of  gifts  and  loans  from 
the  United  States  public  funds  Into  the  Eng- 
lish Treasuf7  be  halted  while  the  Government 
of  England  misuses  any  part  of  the   i  and 
continues    to    violate   established    American 
principles  In  Its  dealings  with  Ireland:  and 
be  it  further 

Jleso/ved.  That  we  denounce  the  Ireland 
Act.  which  has  been  passed  in  the  English 
Parliament  at  the  Instigation  of  the  Soclal- 
Ist-Lftbor  GoTemment,  which  hypocritically 
prnfB— CI  lu  attachment  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples ercrywtafere  in  the  world  caHa^  in  Ire- 
Utnd.  as  an  attempt  to  give  permanance  to  the 
artificial  Irish  boundary  dedicated  to  hatred 
and  Intolerance,  the  establishment  of  which 
was  not  only  unjust  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
but  was  an  affront  to  people  of  Irish  blood 
everywhere. 


Tha«!e  urjfing 


Tlic  NatioBal  Hoasiaf  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  BOLTON 

or   MAST  LAND 

ni  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRES£NTATIV1> 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1949 

Mr.  BOLTON  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  H.  R.  4009  for 
a  number  of  very  good  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  staggering  cost  of 
this  program  of  Federal  subsidization  of 
housing.  This  bill  authorizes  the  erec- 
tion of  1,050.000  units  of  public  bousing 
with  suhsidies  of  $16,000,000,000  in  direct 
Federal  grants.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  these  are  grants  and  not  loans, 
and  are  to  be  paid  out  at  the  rate  of 
$400,000,000  a  year  for  each  of  40  years. 
No  one  will  deny  that,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment embarks  upon  such  a  vast  pro- 
gram, it  will  be  only  the  beginning 
Each  of  the  units  so  constructed  will  be- 
come an  ar^rument  and  a  Justification  for 
additional  units  costing  many  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars:  three  and  a  half  billions 
additional  in  loans  and  grants  for  slum 
clearance  and  farm  housing  would  be 
authorized,  mneteen  and  one- third  bil- 
lions in  all. 

First.  I  beheve  that  faith,  good  credit, 
and  solvency  are  Jiist  as  Important  In 
Ctovernment  affairs  as  In  basines.s.  and 
burdened  as  we  are  with  a  $25,000,000,000 
national  debt  and  a  $45,000,000,000  an- 
nual budget,  with  declining  economy,  I 
hone.stiy  do  not  believe  thl.s  country  can 
afford  this  «Ml  otter  propOBCd  adminis- 
tration expendftom  Mid  nmtOn  solvent. 


this  legislation  say  they 
seek  to  house  tl"  e  lowest  income  third  in 
publicly  subsldled  homing  units.  This 
is  on  the  theon  that  private  enterprise 
cannot  erect  nc  v  homes  for  the  e  people. 
I  think  we  shot  Id  all  recognize  that  an 
effort  to  house  the  lowest  third  In  new 
housing,  namely,  the  Federal  subsidy 
route,  when  ac  ded  to  all  of  the  other 
programs  for  sicial  welfare  now  being 
advanced,  would  bankrupt  our  Federal 
Treasury. 

According  to  he  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
approximately  2,500.000  families  are  in 
the  lowest  incone  third.  Is  the  Federal 
taxpayer  to  supply  housing  for  all  these 
people,  as  is  ndw  being  urged?  If  the 
Federal  Ooverrment  were  to  subsidize, 
let  us  say.  12,;  00,000  units,  this  would 
mean  a  cost  to  he  taxpayer  of  $156  000,- 
000.000.  It  Is  certain  that  if  we  con- 
struct 1  000.000  public -housing  units  in 
the  next  7  yeai  s.  we  will  soon  be  urged 
and  perhaps  foi  ced  by  political  pressures 
to  erect  siifiQcieut  additional  units  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  others  In  this  group, 
in  order  to  give  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment to  this  en  ;ire  class  of  people. 

As  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
now  In  control  of  the  Government,  we 
have  a  most  sertous  obligation  to  admin- 
ister our  trust  J  in  a  manner  which  will 
not  bankrupt  tne  Nation  for  the  sake  of 
political  expedi?ncy. 

When  this  b  11  is  passed  the  Housing 
Authority  will  be  authorized  to  make 
commitments  iii  the  amount  of  $400,000.- 
000  per  year  for  40  years,  backed  by  the 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Thetefore,  future  Congresses 
will  be  wlthoui  any  discretion  when  it 
Dpriating  funds  for  this 
rill  be  compelled  to  do  so 

unwise  to  do  so. 
tional  income  in  future 
the  tax  burdens  so  im- 
our  national  income  was 
two  hundred  iind  twenty-five  billions 
But  keep  in  mind  that  in  1939  the  na- 
tional income  ^.as  only  seventy-two  and 
one- half  billions.  Our  national  economy 
is  now  undergoing  a  serious  adjustment 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  exten- 
sive that  adjusoment  may  be  either  in  the 
near  future  or  curing  the  next  40  years. 
If  we  have  a  serious  decline  In  national 
income,  which  kppears  possible,  how  can 
we  be  expected]  to  raise  sufBcient  money 
for  these  welfajre  programs  without  im- 
posing cru&lunt  taxation  which  will  de- 
stroy initiativa  and  further  reduce  the 
national  incotae.  In  Maryland  today, 
we  have  SO.OOoI  persons  out  of  work  and 
no  one  knows  vt^hat  the  future  may  bring 
I.  for  one,  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Democratic  Party  should  not  be  saddled 
over  40  years  with  the  responsibility  for 
inaugurating  this  expensive,  long-term 
experiment  in  national  socialism. 

Some  people!  seem  to  have  the  Idea 
that  the  American  economy  provides  in- 
exhaustible suoply  of  tax  revenue.  This 
naive  belief  can  cause  Irreparable  dam- 
age not  only  k)  our  national  economy 
but  to  our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions as  we  kndw  them.  There  is  a  bot- 
tom to  the  tax  well,  and  we  are  Just 
about  scraplna  tt  now  without  taking 
on  a  nlnpteen-a  nd-one-third-bllllon-dol- 
lar  program  o|  Federal  housing,  which 


comes  to  appi 
program,  and 
even  if  it  prove 
Will   our   m 
years  sustain 
posed?     In  1941 


Is  only  a  starter.  And  may  I  emphasize 
that  this  is  only  a  starter. 

In  substantiation  of  this  point,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  statement  of  one 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  April  27  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation.   He  said,  in  part: 

Although  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  number  of  units  of  public  hoxislng 
called  for  In  this  bill  should  be  increased 
substantially  •  •  •  we  are  prepared  to 
endorse  the  attenuated  proposal  •  •  • 
our  belief  Is  that  once  this  program  Is  well 
under  way  it  will  develop  sufficient  political 
momentum  of  Its  own  so  that  the  Congress 
will  automatically  In  the  future  Increase 
and  extend  this  authorization  to  whatever 
extent  may  be  necessary. 

I  think  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  also 
because  it  is  a  socialistic  program.  Karl 
Marx  once  said  that  the  quickest  way  to 
bring  about  socialism  was  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  become  the  landlord  of  all  the 
people,  and  this  bill  is  the  beginning  of 
just  that.  This  bill  Is  loosening  the 
moorings  of  the  Ship  of  State,  which  will 
ultimately  crack  on  the  rocks  of  social- 
ism. Do  we  want  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  in  England  In  their  socialistic 
building  program?  "A  home  for  every 
family  group  that  wan*s  one"  was  the 
battle  cry  of  the  Labor  Party  in  1919. 
By  1939  they  had  1.469  housing  authori- 
ties to  service  a  population  of  11,460,000 
people  in  England  and  Wales.  Only  a 
?uess  can  be  hazarded  at  the  political 
influence  of  these  nearly  1.500  authori- 
ties, each  armed  with  the  power  to  buy 
land,  construct  buildings,  admit  tenants, 
and  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  all 
construction  in  its  assigned  area.  The 
Government  had  the  power  to  draft  labor 
into  the  building  industry,  to  requisition 
homes  If  It  was  the  Government's  opin- 
ion that  the  homes  or  the  rooms  were 
not  fully  utilized.  The  Government  was 
completely  in  charge  of  the  purchase, 
release,  and  distribution  of  every  type  of 
building  material:  and,  of  course,  the 
Cjovemment  could  determine  what  ten- 
ant would  move  into  which  building  and 
when.  In  an  o£Bcial  release  by  the  Brit- 
ish Information  in  November  1945.  the 
housing  plan  was  cited  as  'another  In- 
stallment of  socialism  in  England."  To- 
day a  home  owner  cannot  buy  a  board  to 
nend  his  fence  or  porch  without  an  order 
from  the  housing  authority. 

Fourth.  Advocates  of  this  bill  have 
''ucceeded  In  convincing  many  kind- 
hearted  and  well-intentioned  people  that 
this  is  a  slum-clearance  bill,  but  that  is 
just  a  brazen  attempt  to  pass  a  public- 
housing  bill  under  the  guise  rOf  slum 
clearance.  No  one  is  more  Interested  in 
slum  clearance  than  I  am.  I  hav,^  studied 
and  worked  on  slum  projects  fof  40  years. 
I  have  seen  lovely  homes  erected  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  finest  kind  of  people  for  25 
or  35  years  and  then  develop  into  a  slum 
area  because  of  lack  of  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  The  enforcement  of  the  law,  of 
course.  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
politicians  and  too  often  have  I  seen  their 
financial  interest  in  slum  property  inter- 
fering with  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Investment  In  slum  properties  produces 
the  most  lucrative  return  of  any  tjrpe  of 
real  pstate  and  in  many  ln.«:tances  you 
will  And  the  politician  or  his  friends  la- 
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vesting  in  this  kind  of  property  or  re- 
ceiving the  insurance  premiums  from 
large  estates,  which  own  slum  proper- 
ties. Therefore,  when  we  talk  of  slum 
clearance,  we  are  in  many  instances 
striking  at  the  pocketbooks  of  the  local 
politicians. 

When  a  child,  I  lived  In  very  humble 
circumstances  and  I  feel  I  know  how  the 
people  in  the  slum  areas  feel.  talk,  and 
act.  I  know  their  problems  and  God 
knows  my  heart  goes  out  to  those  living 
In  these  pools  of  poverty,  filth,  and  dis- 
ea.se- breeding  masses  of  humanity,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  Members  of 
Congre.ss  who  feel  the  same  way  and  who 
are  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  because  of 
the  slum-clearance  feature  It  is  sup- 
posed to  contain,  but  does  not,  because 
there  is  not  a  single  mandatory  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  which  would  eliminate  a 
single  slum.  It  is  a  cleverly  written  bill, 
wrapping  up  a  public-housing  program 
under  the  guise  of  sliun  clearance. 

What  does  the  bill  provide?— 

The  Administration  may  make  capital 
grants  to  local  pubUc  agencies  for  the  clear- 
ance and  preparation  of  land  for  redevelop- 
ment equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

You  will  note  there  is  no  provision  that 
the  public  housing  units  shall  be  built 
on  slum  areas,  and  my  colleagues  have 
stated  on  this  floor,  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity to  build  public  housing  units  on  the 
areas  cleared  under  this  provision.  There 
are  now  in  existence,  worth-while  plans 
already  in  operation  in  many  cities,  ac- 
complishing this  same  purpose  without 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  I 
am  ready  to  vote  for  this  part  of  the 
bill  if  it  Is  amended  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government.  To  clarify  this 
j)Oint,  it  means  that  slum  areas  can  be 
purchased,  bviildings  demolished,  and 
land  prepared  for  resale  and  experience 
has  shown  that  the  write-down  between 
the  cost  and  the  sale  price  of  these  prop- 
erties can  be  recaptured  by  the  local 
political  units  In  10  years,  by  means  of 
increased  taxes.  It  therefore  does  seem 
equitable  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  participate  in  this  reimbursement 
when  the  money  is  recaptured.  This  pro- 
vision is  the  only  part  of  the  bill  that 
deals  with  slum  clearance,  and  from  here 
on.  the  advocates  of  public  housing  are 
loading  the  kind-hearted  citizens  on  a 
slum-clearance  bus  and  joyriding  them 
into  a  public -housing  camp. 

The  rest  of  the  bill,  with  the  exception 
of  the  provisions  granting  sdd  to  farmers 
and  that  pertaining  to  research,  deals  ex- 
clusively with  public  housing,  and  the 
Public  Housing  Authority  does  not  want 
tenants  from  sliun  areas  and  neither  do 
they  want  widows,  the  indigent  nor  the 
very  poor.  People  without  funds  and  in 
dire  straits  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
Public  Housing  Authority.  Reports  show 
that  the  tenants  are  from  the  groups  who 
make  on  an  average  of  $1,752  per  year. 
Most  Congressman  have  referred  to 
housing  families  in  the  $2,500  to  $3,000 
income  groups.  The  New  York  courts 
have  decided,  that  a  man  earning  $4,500 
Is  in  the  low-income  group  and  therefore 
an  acceptable  tenant  in  a  public -housing 
unit. 


A  statement  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dan- 
ahey,  at  one  time  president  of  the  De- 
troit Housing  Commission,  is  correct.  He 
said: 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  the  housing  projects  wUl  not  be  rented 
to  slum  residents  or  welfare  clients.  The 
tenants  in  these  buUdlngs  will  be  people  with 
definite  minimum  incomes  and  to  be  eligible 
to  move  in  they  m\ist  prove  that  their  in- 
comes are  steady.  There  seems  to  be  an  im- 
pression that  the  slum  residents  are  going  to 
take  over  the  buildings.    Such  is  not  the  case. 

The  public-housing  provision  does  not 
eliminate  one  unit  in  the  slum  area  and 
specifically  avoids  the  necessity  of  de- 
stroying slum  units  by  aiuending  the 
1937  act.  striking  out  the  provision  that 
one  slum  unit  shall  be  destroyed  for  every 
public  housing  unit  built. 

I  feel  so  deeply  about  this  slum  prob- 
lem, that  I  am  moved  with  a  very  deep 
religious  desire,  wherever  and  whenever 
possible,  to  help  the  human  derelicts 
floating  in  this  sea  of  misery  but  when 
I  discover  a  bill  such  as  this,  prepared 
deliberately  to  deceive  the  public  into 
believing  that  this  is  a  slum-clearance 
bill,  when  it  Is  in  reality  a  public -housing 
bill.  I  cannot  help  but  protest  vigorously. 
I  can  see  these  families  in  squalor.  I 
can  picture  how  they  live  and  then,  to 
think  the  proponents  of  this  bill  are  using 
their  misery  to  influence  Congress  to 
vote  for  a  public-housing  bill,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  public -housing  feature 
of  this  bill  will  not  demolish  one  single 
slum  imit,  nor  provide  shelter  for  one 
single  poor  family  living  in  the  worst 
slum  areas,  I  cannot  help  being  annoyed. 
There  is  no  income  limitation  for  the 
occupants  of  public -housing  units  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  It  Is  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  local  public -housing 
authorities,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Public  Housing  Authority  in  Washington. 
In  some  cities  these  limits  have  been 
set  so  high  that  persons  of  substantial 
incomes  can  and  do  occupy  these  units. 
The  so-called  safeguards  stipulation  in 
the  bill  are  a  sham  because:  First,  the 
local  determination  of  housing  needs 
will  be  made  by  the  agency  standing  to 
gain  most  by  erecting  new  public  hous- 
ing; second,  the  establishment  of  maxi- 
mum income  limits  by  local  authorities 
is  no  guaranty,  because  those  local  au- 
thorities are  imder  the  political  control 
of  those  who  will  benefit  by  the  admis- 
sion of  persons  of  their  own  choosing. 
Irrespective  of  their  income.  I  recently 
heard  of  a  man  making  $17,000  a  year 
occupying  one  of  these  public -housing 
units. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  the 
committee's  report,  on  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  supporting  this  bill.  I  can  readily 
understand  any  politically  minded  mayor 
taking  this  action.  It  means  that  mil- 
lions will  be  spent  in  his  cfly  without  the 
cost  showing  on  the  local  tax  bill.  From 
a  political  angle,  he  has  no  particular 
concern  with  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, because  the  Federal  expendi- 
tures do  not  show  up  on  the  local  tax 
bill.  You  can  readily  realize  how  a 
politically  minded  mayor  can  be  influ- 
enced when  he  sees  the  opportunity  or 
distiing  out  to  his  friends,  commissions, 
attorney's    fees,    insurance    premiums. 


broker's  fees,  and  the  selection  of  the 
tenants.  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  few 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  local  public -housing  authority 
is  under  the  influence  of  the  local  poli- 
ticians and.  as  I  have  said  before,  local 
politicians  are  responsible  in  many  cases, 
for  the  development  of  slum  areas  and 
to  attempt  to  class  this  bill  as  a  slum- 
clearance  bill,  is  just  plain  fraud. 

To  prove  conclusively  that  this  is  a 
pubhc-housing  bill,  you  will  note  in  the 
title  dealing  with  research,  that  it  sets 
up  the  administrator  as  a  czar  of  the 
building  industry  and  repeals  that  por- 
tion of  the  present  law  that  has  been  on 
our  statute  books  for  more  than  30  years, 
preventing  any  department  from  using 
their  office  for  propaganda  purposes,  giv- 
ing the  Administrator  a  free  hand  in 
the  matter  of  disseminating  information 
in  the  way  of  propaganda  to  the  home- 
building  industry  and  in  this  manner  ac- 
celerates the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion program. 

My  interest  In  slum  clearance 
prompted  me  to  send  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  pictures 
of  what  the  Baltimore  plan  h&s  accom- 
plished in  slum  clearance  without  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  because  I 
thought  they  would  be  interested  in 
carrying  this  story  back  home. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  class  legislation 
and  extremejy  unfair.  In  our  country 
there  are  39,000,000  homes;  20,000,000 
of  them  are  owned  by  the  people  living  in 
them,  the  other  19.000.000  families  are 
renters.  Those  39.000  000  families  will 
be  helping  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  favored 
million  selectees  who  will  be  selected 
under  this  bill.  In  other  words,  39.- 
000,000  families  will  be  paying  local  and 
Federal  taxes  in  order  to  subsidize  the 
rent  of  the  million  families  living  In 
houses  which  they  probably  could  not 
Eifford,  and  occupied  by  persons  whose 
income  may  in  many  instances  be  higher 
than  theirs. 

The  following  letter,  which  I  wrote  to 
the  mayor  of  Baltimore  may  be  interest- 
ing. While  the  figures  mentioned  there- 
in apply  to  Baltimore  City  and  my  con- 
gressional district,  they  may  be  applied 
to  any  section  of  the  United  States  in  a 
relative  degree: 

HOTTSK  or  RKPSZSZNTATIVia, 

Washiriffton,  D.  C.  June  21.  1949. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'AUKAivno, 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  City, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Dkab  Mb.  Ma  tor:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letters  of  June  16  and  June  17,  advocating 
the  passage  of  H.  H.  4009,  the  so-caUed  hous- 
ing bUl.  After  carefully  studying  this  bill. 
I  am  wondering  if  you  have  actually  read  the 
bUl  and  know  what  It  provides.  If  you  will 
read  the  bill,  you  will  And  that  it  authorizes 
the  erection  of  1,050.000  units  of  public  hous- 
ing with  sutjsidies  (gifts)  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  $16,000,000,000.  I  note  from  to- 
day's paper  that  President  Truman  says  It 
means  an  expenditure  of  only  $10,000,000,000, 
but  the  bill  provides  grants  of  $400,000,000 
per  year  for  40  years  and  40  times  $40,000,000 
corses  to  $16,000,000,000,  according  to  my 
arithmetic,  but  if  you  wish  to  use  the  Presi- 
dent's figure,  then  divide  the  following  fig- 
ures in  half.  It  further  provides  loans  of 
$3,500,000,000  which,  added  to  $16,000,000,000, 
makes  a  total  of  $19,500,000,000.  But  note 
that  $16,000,000,000  Is  an  absolute  gift,  so 
that  meana  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
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child  in  the  United  SUtca  will  contrlbut* 
•115  to  this  progrmm  U  enacted  Into  law. 

In  other  wordA,  Baltimore  County  wovild 
be  asked  to  contribute  t28,7S0.000.  Harford 
County  •e.900.000.  Carre  U  County  •4.600.000. 
and  that  portloa  of  BBltlmore  City  lying  in 
my  dtttrlct  •MJW^MW.  Baltimore  City  aa 
a  whole  would  contribute  $113,000,000. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  housing 
units  may  coct  $2,500  per  rocan.  which  is  not 
out  of  line  with  present  costs,  so  a  four  room 
and  bath  unit  would  cost  four  and  one-half 
tfea  tajOO.  or  »1 1.250.  Add  to  thU  cost  the 
ent  ot  the  land  of  st  least  •1.250.  making 
a  total  of  $12,500  per  unit,  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  is  supposed  to  subeidixe  for  40  yean. 
In  other  words,  people  of  Baltimore  City  are 
called  upon  to  put  up  $116,000,000,  Baltimore 
County  $28,750,000.  Carroll  County  $4,600.- 
■ntord  County  $6,900,000  to  help  pay 
tat  families  living  in  units  costing 
•12.500  in  Baltimore  City.  Purther.  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  confines  the  occu- 
pants to  the  lowest  income  groups. 

Then  there  is  another  calculation  worth 
noting.  The  bill  provides  that  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  annual  rent  (a  consider- 
able portion  of  which  is  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  as  aforesaid)  shall  be  paid  the 
city  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  cover  schools,  police, 
fire,  garbag*.  ntreeu  and  other  public  utll- 
Ittea. 

It  to  raaaonable  to  assume  that  s  ^12  500 
unit  will  be  asstMid  at  not  lew  than  •lO.COO 
and.  calculated  at  the  Baltimore  city  tax 
rate  of  •283  per  hundred,  if  such  unit  were 
owned  by  someone  who  worked  and  sacri- 
ficed to  pay  for  It,  would  mean  •382  whereas 
these  •12.500  units  wUl  only  be  paving 
•63  40  per  year.  I  arrive  at  the  $63  40  in 
this  manner:  The  bill  provides  that  these 
tinlts  shall  rent  for  20  percent  leas  tban 
eompanbte  prc^Mrty  at  adequate  volume  .  It 
is  reaaosiaMe  to  say.  I  beilere.  that  compar- 
able property  in  adequate  volume  in  the 
neighborhood  would  not  rent  for  leas  than 
•65  per  month  and  30  percent  under  $65 
would  be  $52  per  month  or  •OM  per  year. 
Tou  may  say,  of  course,  that  tbcac  units 
may  not  rent  for  as  much  as  •A3  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  rented  to  low-income 
families  .  'Note;  A  New  York  court  recently 
ruled  that  a  man  making  •I.SOO  per  year 
to  tn  the  low-income  group  )  The  answer 
then  to  that  tbe  lower  the  rent,  the  worse 
the  compartoon.  So  let  lis  use  ^52  per  month 
or  $624  per  year  •■  an  example.  Ten  percent 
or  $624  U  $63.40  which  wtU  be  paid  in  U«u 
of  uzes  on  each  of  these  houalng  units.  In 
other  words,  the  families  in  Hlghlandtown 
and  Canton  or  anywhere  else  in  the  city,  who 
have  worked  and  stnicgied  to  own  their  own 
modest  hemes,  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute their  portion  of  $319.60  for  every 
unit  built  in  Baltlmora.  bacause.  certainly. 
if  you  do  not  collect  the  proportionate  tax 
from  these  imlts.  the  difference  will  have  to 
be  made  up  by  other  home  owners  tn  Balti- 
more city. 

I  understand  you  hope  to  provide  7.000 
boualng  unlu  in  Baltimore.  So,  if  we  mul- 
tiply •31960  by  7.000  It  would  mean  that 
the  home  owners  in  Baltimore  would  have 
to  put  up  SI. 537.000  annually  in  addition  to 
the  9115  for  every  member  ot  the  family, 
which  wUl  be  paid  tn  Federal  taxes.  Por 
a  man  and  his  wife  and  two  children,  that 
wotild  be  •4C0  for  every  family  of  four  in 
Baltimore.  Harford  and  Carroll  Counties  and 
every  political  suboivlaion  In  the  United 
States. 

Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
■bow  that  there  are  liJMM.OOO  famiUes  In 
tl»«  loweat-income  third  living  in  substand- 
ard bouses  In  the  United  Btatea.  <Tour  rec- 
ords show  386.000  people  tn  Baltimore  city.) 
Why  should  this  38.000  «ho  will  occupy  the 
7.000  units  in  Baltimore  city  be  preferred? 
Is  the  Federal  taxpayer  to  supply  the  hous- 
ing for  all  thcat  people?    If  not.  why  not? 

If  the  Fsderal  Ocvcmment  were  to  subsi- 
dise 13JOO.0OO  unlU  at  glS^X)  each,  tt  would 


cost  1156.000.000.0)0.  It  to  certain  that  if  we 
construct  a  million  public  housing  bousing 
units  in  the  nexi  7  years,  we  will  soon  be 
tirged  and  perha]  •  forced  by  political  pres- 
sure to  erect  aoSelent  additional  units  to 
accommodate  all  <  thers  In  this  group  in  order 
to  give  fair  and  <  quitable  treatment  to  this 
entire  class  of  pe<)ple. 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  cost 
<tf  housing  for  tl:e  low-income  group,  com- 
pare this  •156.00  »J004M)0  with  the  present 
national  debt  of  i  m.0M,OOO,OOO  for  all  gov- 
ernment obligatlo  IS.  and.  If  we  are  concerned 
with  the  solvency  of  the  Nation,  add  to  that 
the  •45.000.000.0G  3  annual  budget  for  Na- 
tional Defense,  reterans,  ECA,  education, 
welfare,  and  so  fo  th  and  whatever  President 
Truman  wants  fo-  sociallxed  medicine.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  educat  on.  the  Brannan  farm  pro- 
gram and  other  money-spending  schemes 
now  in  the  hoppe '. 

I  can  understand  you.  aa  mayor  of  Balti- 
more City,  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause this  cost  may  not  show  up  on  the 
right-hand  comei  of  the  city  tax  bill,  but  it 
certainly  will  be  3n  Federal  tax  bills,  and  I 
am  Interested  in  thto  matter  from  a  Federal 
level. 

Speaking  of  slu:  n  clearance,  I  note  that  the 
Health  Departmei  t  of  Baltimore  City  has  re- 
habilitated 10,000  units  in  the  slum  area  at  a 
very  nominal  cos  since  1941,  by  simply  en- 
forcing the  law  and  making  the  owners  who 
derive  the  income  from  the  property,  foot  the 
bills.  Don't  you  tl  link  this  far  more  equitable 
than  making  tbi  Industrious  family  who 
stnigftled  to  buy  their  homes,  pay  the  cost? 
Are  you  not  discturagmg  thrift? 

I  am  as  much  interested  in  slum  clearance 
as  anyone  else  but  this  bill  does  not  answer 
that  question.  It  does  not  require  the  build- 
ing of  a  single  unl  t  for  slums.  It  even  strikes 
out  of  the  1937  ac  t  the  provision  for  demoli- 
tion of  a  slum  unl :  for  each  new  housing  unit 
built. 

I  cannot  help  aut  be  Irked  by  governors 
and  mayors  who  talk  of  State's  rights  and 
then  petition  the  Congress  for  aids  and  as- 
stotance  of  all  kit  ds  which  is  the  very  thing 
that  would  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  States 
rights. 

Very  slncer  dy  yours. 

WnXIAIf   P.    BOLTOM. 


Mack  Set* 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


Natioiul  Precedent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  Hill  J.  LINEHAN 


cr  uxiwois 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdah.  June  28.  1949 

LINEHAIf      Mr    Speaker,   under 
my  remark-s.  I  wish  to 


Mr 

I«ave  to  extend 


MACK    STTS 


Include  the  following  article  by  V.  Y. 
Dallman,  editor,  which  appeared  In  the 
Illinois  Bute  Register,  Saturday.  June 
25.  1949. 


WATioNAL  rtxcssnrr 


Thrilled,  tired  iind  happy,  the  101  tchool 
children  who  wei  e  taken  by  Congreaaman 
Pma  IfAcx  on  a  veek's  trip  to  Wsshington. 
today  are  telling  Iheir  friends  and  raUtivea 
all  about  it. 

For  tbem.  as  one  of  th«  yoongaters  from 
Springfield  said,  t  le  trip  baa  batn  the  thrill 
of  a  iiretime.  N<ir  were  the  thrllla  of  the 
trip  confined  to  the  children.  Washington 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  them,  tmt 
they  likewise  made  a  strong  impreaslon  on 
Washington. 

Majority  leadefj  Scott  W.  Loca*  broki* 
precedent  by  wel^>QUng  them  tn  an  addreaa 
from  the  Senate  fl  aor.    Vice  President  Baix- 


LXT.  who  made  It  a  point  to  meet  the  group, 
talked  to  them  for  more  than  10  minutes. 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  and  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  were  happy  to  greet 
them. 

TTie  trip  was  a  great  success  for  everyone 
concerned.  Including  Congressman  Mack. 
who  probably  got  the  biggest  thrill  of  all. 
The  eager,  courteous.  Interested  young  people 
Inspired  those  whom  they  met  with  their 
good  manners  and  enthusiasm.  The  law- 
makers were  proud  of  them  as  young  Ameri- 
cans, and  Pcm  Hack,  was  especiaily  proud 
because  they  came  from  hto  district,  and 
were  there  as  the  realization  of  one  of  hto 
most  treasured  projects. 

Folks  of  the  Twenty-first  Illlnote  District 
would  like  to  think  of  those  101  youngsters  as 
exceptional — a  little  above  the  average  of 
children  in  other  sections,  and  probably 
Congressman  Mack  would,  too.  But  actually 
it  isn't  true.  They  are  typical  of  all  the 
fine,  intelligent  boys  and  girls  of  the  Nation. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  If  the  precedent  Ptteb  Mack  has  set 
was  copied  not  only  in  other  Illinois  con- 
gressional districts,  but  tn  every  state  of  the 
Union. 

Significant  of  iu  citizenship-building  im- 
portance Is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  biggest 
men  in  Government  found  time  to  extend 
greetings,  and  that  all  stressed  the  educa- 
tional values  which  the  pilgrimage  offered. 

That  trip,  coming  as  it  has  at  the  most  im- 
pressionable period  in  many  of  the  young- 
sters' lives,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  them. 
Tinged  by  the  glory,  the  Idealism,  and  the 
fresh  perspective  of  youth,  it  is  something 
that  could  never  tie  duplicated  in  adult  ex- 
perience. 

This  is  an  age  of  thrills.  Modern  enter- 
tainment and  recreation  offer  a  variety  of 
gaudy,  synthetic,  and  sometimes  macabre 
ones — but  those  101  children  of  the  Twenty- 
first  niinoto  District  thrUled  to  the  meaning 
and  hope  of  democracy. 

They  thrilled  as  the  men  who  signed  the 
E>eclaration  of  Independence  thrilled  to  the 
high  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice;  as  Patrick 
Henry  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Henry  Clay.  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  "Teddy"  Roosevelt,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
thrilled  to  the  glory  of  the  Republic. 

As  they  visited  the  greatest  capital  at 
democracy  in  the  world  today,  they  were  at 
one  with  the  patriots  of  the  Nation.  There 
can  be  no  greater  strength  to  citlaenship 
than  that  I 


Voice  of  Alamcilji 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tme$iay.  June  2S.  1949 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
otD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Alameda  Times-Star  of  June 
17.  1949: 

VOICS   or   ALAMSOA 

Recent  statements  by  Congressman 
Oxoaci  P.  MiLLaa  that  cost  should  be  no 
factor  In  the  matter  of  distributing  ship- 
building contracts  as  widely  as  poaaible 
among  the  Nation's  shipyards  are  eminently 
logical.  ' 

The  construction  of  tankers,  other  cargo 
vessels  and  passenger  ships  develop  and  re- 
tain techniques  and  plants  that  are  invalu- 
able  to  the  country  in  time  of  war.  Here 
on  the  weet  coast  we  have  the  remains  of  a 
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tremendous  shipbuilding  industry,  one  that 
furnished  53  percent  of  the  bottoms  used  in 
the  recent  war.  But  as  things  are  now.  have 
been  for  some  time,  and  from  present  In- 
dicatton»  will  continue  to  be  indefinitely, 
what  is  left  of  our  once  mighty  shipbuilding 
industry  will  have  about  as  much  animation 
as  an  arthritic  octogenarian. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  thto  unhappy 
condition  In  west  coast  shipbuilding  to  that 
tt  is  more  economical  for  the  country,  and 
therefore  for  taxpayers,  to  have  wtiatever 
new  ship  construction  there  is  carried  on  in 
the  ports  and  hartKirs  of  the  East. 

The  real  reason,  however,  almost  certainly 
is  not  that  of  economy  at  all,  but  rather 
that  of  a  steady,  powerful  and  mounting 
political  pressure. 

Congressmen  from  the  eastern  States  are 
naturally  anxious  to  win  as  much  business 
from  the  Federal  Government  as  possible  for 
their  own  districts — a  hlgiily  laudable  and 
prop>er  desire  in  many  cases. 

But  when  It  comes  to  putting  on  pressxire 
to  have  the  country's  shipbuilding  Industry 
concentrated  on  one  coast  during  the  present 
days  of  fitftil,  uneasy  peace,  we  fall  to  see 
anything  praiseworthy  alwut  it. 

The  plain,  stark  truth  of  the  matter  today 
Is  that  economy  is  not  served  by  a  concen- 
tration of  shipbuilding  along  the  eastern 
seaboard. 

Quite  the  contrary.  Such  a  policy  may 
well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  costly  the 
country  has  ever  t)een  asked  to  bear. 

When  the  next  war  comes  It  will  i^obably 
burst  upon  tis  with  appalling  ruddennesa. 
The  likelihood  to  that  the  enemy  wiu  en- 
deavor to  attack  our  industrial  ports  and 
hartxirs  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in 
order  to  destroy  our  shlpbtiilding  potential. 
It  may  be  true  that  other  industrial  units 
will  be  attacked  at  the  same  time,  but  re- 
Jess  of  that,  we  may  count  on  all-out 
to  smash  our  shipbuilding  industry 
soon  after  the  opening  of  hostilities. 

Only  one  thing  would  prevent  such  an  at- 
tempt, or  materially  cut  down  the  chances  of 
Its  success.  That  would  be  to  dtoperse  the 
shipbuilding  Industry  of  the  Nation  on  both 
coasts  and  along  the  Gulf. 

If  that  were  done,  the  chances  of  success- 
ful attack  would  obvlotisly  b«  greatly 
lessened. 

Thto  theory  of  dispersal  to  not  one  for 
application  to  shipbuilding  alone.  For  some 
years  now  it  has  been  widely  talked  about  in 
relation  to  many  other  vital  industries,  nota- 
bly that  of  aircraft  production,  and  already 
there  has  been  a  widespread  attempt,  though 
for  additional  reasons  as  well,  by  many  in- 
dustries to  get  away  from  the  big  industrial 
centers. 

The  shipbuilding  Industry  should  be  made 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter. 

Prom  a  viewpoint  of  safety  of  the  country 
alone  the  work  of  buUdlng  the  Nation's  shipa 
■hould  l>e  evenly  dtotrlbuted.  regardless  of 
east,  among  the  wartime  shipbuilding  cen- 
ters of  the  Nation. 

The  fact  that  it  might  Invcrfve  an  outlay 
of  an  added  few  million  dollars  to  wholly 
Incidental  to  the  problem  involved. 


TW  Hoosuf  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  icKinsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28.  194$ 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Bi4r.  Speaker,  re- 
peatedly in  the  debate  of  the  last  2  days, 
the  charge  that  this  housing  bUl  is  social- 


istic has  been  made.  It  foUows  then, 
according  to  the  argument,  that  it  is  fun- 
damentally unsoimd  and  contrary  to  the 
American  tradition.  It  is  necessary  in 
these  days,  when  in  public  forums  and 
in  communication  generally  there  is  so 
little  regard  for  accurate  use  of  words,  to 
insls*  upon  definition.  Home  ownership 
by  the  state  is  not  a  major  objective  of 
any  of  the  important  Socialist  theories. 
Home  ownership  by  the  state  has  not 
been  a  ix-actical  objective  of  any  of  the 
socialistic  states  that  exist  or  have  ex- 
isted in  history.  Historial  defiiiition  does 
not  apply.  Do  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
call  it  socialistic  because  it  embodies  a 
social  approach  to  the  solution  of  a  social 
problem.  If  this  is  their  intention,  and 
it  seems  that  no  other  interpretation  is 
warranted,  then  we  are  advocating  in  • 
supporting  this  bill,  an  approach  to  a 
social  problem  which  is  in  the  best  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Even  before  the  much-criticized  New 
Deal,  when  rugged  individualism  was  in 
full  bloom,  when  free  enterprise  was  to 
most  free,  the  social  method  of  solving 
social  problems  was  accepted.  In  pro- 
viding roads,  education,  fire  and  police 
protection,  in  insuring  adequate  and  safe 
water  supplies,  sewage-disposal  facili- 
ties, and  many  other  facilities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  the  feood  society,  indi- 
vidual efforts  were  pooled  in  the  common 
cause. 

But  even  older  than  these.  Is  the  tra- 
dition of  socialized  housing  in  America. 
When  the  first  settlers  came  to  America. 
Individual  families  did  not  go  off  alone 
to  cut  the  timbers  for  their  houses,  it  was 
not  expected  that  each  family  would 
alone  perform  the  work  of  constructing 
its  own  home.  There  was  community 
participation.  When  a  new  family 
joined  an  established  pioneer  com- 
munity, either  as  an  immigrant,  or 
through  the  normal  social  process  of 
marriage,  the  community  Joined  in  help- 
ing to  provide  shelter  for  the  new  family. 
The  house  raising  and  the  shingling  bee 
were  a  regular  part  of  early  American 
social  life.  Undoubtedly  there  were 
some  members  of  the  community  who 
were  too  busy  in  their  own  interest  to 
help.  Some  who  said  these  new  families 
should  provide  their  own  homes.  Some 
who  said  that  if  these  young  people  wish 
to  marry  and  raise  fainilies  they  should, 
at  least  wait,  until  they  can  provide  their 
own  houses.  These  critics  and  shirkers 
were  in  the  minority.  The  community 
accepted  responsibility. 

Today  community  ties  have  been 
weakened.  Urbanization,  the  Increased 
mobility  of  the  American  population, 
have  made  strangers  of  people  living  in 
adjacent  houses.  The  false  philosophy 
of  individualism  has  destroyed  the  sense 
of  social  responsibility.  Carl  Snyder,  in 
his  book.  Capitalism  the  Creator,  states 
boldly,  that  avarice  and  greed  have  been 
the  great  driving  forces  In  the  building 
of  America.  We  have  learned,  by  pain- 
ful experience,  that  a  society  which  is 
based  upon  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  the 
objects  of  these  two  vices,  cannot  be 
sound.  It  may  for  a  time  deceive  us  by 
the  appearance  of  prosperity,  but  under 
strain  It  will  show  the  defects  of  the  mo- 
tives which  have  operated  in  its  growth. 


This  bill  is  founded  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  social  res[>onsibility.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  make  up  for  the  failures  of 
the  past.  To  establish  in  our  highly  com- 
plex and  interdependent  society  ma- 
chinery through  which  social  responsi- 
bility can  be  expressed  in  action,  and 
social  participation  in  the  solution  of  a 
social  problem  expedited  in  the  best  and 
oldest  American  tradition. 


Wkj  I  Oppose  H.  R.  4009,  the  Prescat 
Public  HoBsing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUTOuna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  finishing  the  fourth  day  of  debate 
on  this  important  legislation.  There- 
fore. I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of 
this  House  to  review  the  many  argu- 
ments advanced  in  opposition  or  to  re« 
fute  the  many  statements  made  in  su- 
port  of  the  bill.  However.  I  would  like 
to  dispute  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  a  few  of  my  colleagues  from  Califor- 
nia pertaining  *xi  the  analysis  of  the 
election  in  California  on  this  very  Im- 
portant subject,  and  in  conclusion  to 
summarize  my  main  objections  to  this 
legislation. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that 
the  people  of  California  overwhelmingly 
defeated  the  housing  bill  in  1948,  not  be- 
cause they  were  opposed  to  socialized 
public  housing  but  because  the  bill  waa 
improperly  drawn  and  the  sponsors  were 
irresponsible  people.  Those  statements 
made  by  my  o^eagues  on  the  face  of  It 
are  ridiculous.  However,  I  feel  just  aa 
competent  as  any  Californian  to  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  the  people's  vote  in 
1948,  and  especially  in  my  district  where 
the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  more  than  two- 
to-one  majority.  I  found  in  talking  to 
people  In  my  district  during  the  cam- 
paign, that  they  were  not  only  opposed 
to  socialized  public  housing  but  they  re- 
sented the  idea  of  having  to  pay,  through 
the  medium  of  taxes,  for  public  housing 
which  would  benefit  only  a  very  few  jser- 
sons.  Now.  let  us  see  if  H.  R.  40(M»  will 
not  fit  into  the  same  category. 

In  evidence  brought  out  in  these  de- 
bates it  has  been  shown  that  less  than  6 
percent  of  our  people  would  be  in  the 
class  available  to  benefit  by  the  legisla- 
tion, and  less  than  7  percent  of  those 
available  could  be  selected.  In  other 
words,  out  of  every  1 .000  people  you  know, 
only  4  could  qualify.  The  limitatioa 
placed  in  the  bill  provides  for  those  four. 
The  other  996  persons  will  get  nothing 
but  Increased  tax  bills.  So  few  to  be  ben- 
efited to  imperil  so  many.  Those  se- 
lected occupants  must  expect  to  pay  (50 
to  $60  per  month  In  addition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution.  No  one  unable  to 
pay  $50  could  qualify.  The  Government 
subsidy  would  bring  It  down  to  this 
rental.  People  able  to  pay  $50  a  month 
rent  should  find  little  difficulty  now  in 
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gettinc  ii  home,  built  by  privAte  enter- 
prise. It  is  the  group  vho  cannot  afford 
to  pay  as  much  as  half  that  (60  rent 
vhom  we  should  wornr  about.  There  Is 
DO  relief  in  this  bill  for  them.  It  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  only  for  the  benefit 
04  a  few  people  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  has  little  concern  for  slum 
clearance. 

Yesterday,  the  sponsors  of  H.  R  4009 
voted  against  a  bill  that  would  have  had 
slum  clearance  only.  I  roted  for  this 
slum  clearance  only  bill.  What  does 
this  mean?  It  reminds  me  of  an  analogy. 
As  a  boy  you  can  remember  many  times 
vAag  out  with  a  bucket  of  oats  to  catch  a 
horse  which  would  not  be  caught  in  any 
other  manner.  After  the  horse  had 
fallen  for  the  oaLs  and  was  eating  them 
out  of  the  bucket,  you  iitunedlately 
slipped  on  the  halter.  Then  what  did 
you  do?  You  didn't  even  let  him  finish 
the  last  of  the  oats.  You  had  him  caught 
and  you  led  him  into  the  bam.  That  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  under  this 
bill.  This  slum  clearance  is  nothing  else 
but  a  catch  vote  to  get  the  people  of  the 
United  States  tied  up  and  then  they  will 
be  led  in  the  direction  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  lead  them. 

Now  we  know  that  laws  will  not  build 
houses.  It  takes  men.  materials,  and 
money.  Up  to  thi.<:  time  it  is  well  known 
that  we  have  used  all  available  men  and 
materials  under  our  free -enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  a  socialized  bill,  or  a  law.  could 
not  Increase  either  the  manpower  or 
the  materials.  The  argument  that  the 
Government  could  sxil)sidize  this  labor 
and  material  down  to  a  basis  of  low  cost 
to  all  Is  impossible  because  this  bill, 
which  is  going  to  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  sixteen  to  nineteen  billion 
dollars,  will  take  care  of  only  4  out  of 
every  1.000.  The  impossibility  of  such 
an  Idea  is  obvious.  Furthermore,  the 
records  show  that  we  have  approached  In 
many  localities,  and  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching in  the  few  remaining  sections, 
the  point  where  the  supply  of  housing 
equals  the  demand. 

What  about  the  financing?  We  have 
had  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  my 
colleague.  Mr.  HoLinn-D,  and  sponsored 
by  the  American  Legion  group  of  south- 
em  California,  to  substantially  liberalize 
the  loans  to  veterans  on  houses,  with  the 
idea  that  this  hberaiization  would  grant 
the  opportunity  to  these  veterans  to  build 
their  own  homes.  What  has  happened 
to  this  bill?  The  adminLstratlon  leaders 
and  the  committee  have  not  even  held 
hearings  on  it.  They  prefer  this  social- 
istic housing  bill. 

Going  further,  we  can  observe  that  the 
other  governmental  agencies  are  work- 
ing again.<:t  the  free-enterprise  system  of 
building  hemes,  in  favor  of  the  socialistic 
public-housing  Idea.  I  positively  know 
from  contacts  I  have  with  some  large 
builders  In  California  that  FHA  has  used 
every  known  device  of  stalling  to  delay 
hou.«:lng  projects  for  which  all  financing 
has  been  arranged  and  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  labor  made  available.  This 
point  was  brought  out  by  Mr  Gilbert  E. 
Morris.  Los  Angeles  superintendent  of 
building,  on  April  9.  1949.  in  an  article  In 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  Express 
oX  that  d&te.     Morris  &aid  that  when  he 


spoke  of  )ow-co^  housing  he  had  in  mind 
one  of  a  type  [  recently  built  in  Long 
Beach.  Calif,  in  eight-family  building 
there  was  financed  outside  the  normal 
lending  agencies  and  cost  $900  a  room. 
It  passed  inspection  under  the  city  build- 
ing code,  althcfugh  it  would  not  meet 
PHA  requirements.  The  builders  said 
each  imit.  including  living  room,  dinette, 
bedroom,  kitchen,  and  bath,  could  rent 
for  (45  a  month  and  return  a  profit  to 
the  investors.  |ln  support  of  this.  Mr. 
Rollins  MacPatlyen.  technical  liaLson 
housing  adviser,  Department  of  Califor- 
nia, the  American  Legion,  said:  "We 
have  worked  wfih  and  agree  with  Biir. 
Gilbert  Morris  right  down  the  line." 

It  is  the  sama  old  story  of  this  admin- 
istration trying! to  get  everything  under 
Government  cokitrol  so  that  they  will 
have  their  fingers  in  everybody's  business 
and  will  absolutely  control  the  destiny  of 
each  citizen.       1 

Now.  let  us  develop  the  difference  in 
the  principle  between  the  Holifleld  bill 
and  the  public-jhcusing  bill,  H.  R.  4009. 
It  is  said  that  tne  Holifleld  bill  probably 
liberalizes  loansjto  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  questionable  ibhether  it  is  a  good  busi- 
ness transactioii  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Govemmenit.  As.suming  this  to  be 
partially  true,  and  that  it  goes  so  far  as  to 
practically  insure  a  veteran  that  he,  with 
any  reasonable  effort  on  his  part,  can 
keep  his  home,  the  bill  still  retains  the 
fundamental  orinciples  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  First,  the  veteran 
would  have  to  have  the  initiative  to  start 
the  procedures  [to  obtain  the  financing 
and  to  build  the  house.  Then  he  would 
operate  it  undeij  the  formula  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system,  which  gives  him  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  home  which  is 
really  his.  Not  ko  with  this  public-hous- 
ing bill.  The  iGovemment  builds  the 
homes  and  thenj  says  to  a  select  group  of 
people.  Come,  lake  your  chance  in  the 
public  lottery  and  we  will  rent  you  a  $100 
house  for  $50.  Of  course,  we  can  take 
care  of  only  4  put  of  1.000  of  you,  but 
what  we  are  doing  is  changing  the  sys- 
tem of  operation  In  this  country  and 
eventually  the  ojther  996  of  you  can  come 
and  live  in  a  Oovernment  house.  Nat- 
urally, you  will  mot  own  your  house.  The 
Government  wil  own  it. 

I  do  not  belKve  in  that  theory  and  I 
will  not  vote  for  any  legislation  which  en- 
courages the  kind  of  philosophy  con- 
tained in  H.  R.  1009. 
Forgetting  all  the  other  arguments,  let 
bold  facts  and  see  if  we 
)ublic-housing  program, 
it  or  not.  In  a  speech 
^AOswoRTH,  of  New  York, 
tartling  facts  to  our  at- 
iment  revenue  has  been 
past  3  months  and  the 
^e  estimate  is  that  we  will 
of  at  lea.st  $4,000,000  000 
H  year.  At  present,  our 
(252.000,000.000  and  that 
mean.s  an  additipnal  increase  in  the  debt. 
These  figures  ate  based  on  the  regular 
operation  of  Government  and  not  on  the 
many  additioniil  programs  now  before 
Congress,  such  s^  public  housing.  Federal 
European  arms  and  ad- 
ditional foreign  l^ellef.  This  housing  pro- 
gram the  6porur}rs  tven  admit  will  cost 


us  look  at  the 
can  afford  this 
whether  we  lik 
yesterday.  Mr. 
brought  these 
tention.    Cover 
declining  for  th 
most  conservati 
run  into  a  deflci 
in  the  next  flsc 
national  debt  Ls 


from  sixteen  to  nineteen  billion  dollars 
over  a  40-year  period,  which  means  that 
for  40  years  we  are  obligated  to  pay  from 
four  himdred  to  five  hundrec^  million 
dollars  each  year,  or  increase  the  debt  by 
that  amount.  Let  me  quote  from  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York, 
who  has  spent  18  years  in  the  House  and 
6  years  in  the  United  States  Senate : 

This  bill  provides  that  these  contracts  In- 
volving, amongst  other  things,  the  $400,000,- 
000  annual  subsidy,  are  based  on  the  "taith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States."  They  can- 
not be  voided.  The  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, the  Elghty-ihlrd.  the  Eighty-fcurth. 
the  Elghty-flfth.  the  Eighty-sixth,  the  Nine- 
tieth, the  Ninety-flfth.  the  One  Hundredth 
Congress  must  appropriate  the  money.  No 
control  1«  left  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  time  to  time  as  Its  Members  are 
elected  by  the  people.  Come  flood  or  fam- 
ine, peace  or  war.  the  Congress  must  pay.  I 
may  l>e  wrong  atKiut  It.  but  I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  such  statute  ever  having  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  intend  to  vote 
not  only  against  this  public-housing  bill 
but  against  the  other  legislation  I  men- 
tioned above,  which  will  but  Increase  our 
debt  and  further  weaken  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  Furthermore.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  Senate  resolution  calling  for 
a  5  to  10  percent  reduction  in  all  ex- 
penditures. 


Light  Withoat  Heat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACBUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednecday,  June  22. 1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Coak- 
ley,  author  of  the  following  article  on 
public  schools  and  Catholic  schools.  Is 
pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  His  parish  elementary  and 
high  schools  are  recognized  as  among  the 
most  modern  and  well  equipped  In  the 
United  States. 

LicuT   WrrHouT  Hxat 
(By  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Coakley.  D.  D.) 

The  debate  over  Federal  aid  to  education 
seems  to  engender  a  considerable  amount  of 
cross-fire  emotionalism.  But  It  should  not; 
It  need  not:  It  would  not  if  two  ewentlal 
facts  were  kept  In  mind. 

The  first  Is  that  Catholic  school  pupils  are 
American  citizens.  All  American  citlaens.  In- 
cluding Catholics,  are  entitled  to  equal 
treatment  under  the  law.  America  is  not 
America  If  this  fact  Is  Ignored. 

The  pupils  In  Catholic  schools  were  born 
In  America,  they  have  lived  all  their  Uvea 
In  the  United  States;  their  fathers  and 
mothers  were  born  in  the  United  States,  or 
else  they  became  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
country;  their  fathers  and  brothers  entered 
the  armed  services  just  as  other  American 
citizens.  They  paid  taxes,  engaged  In  civic 
undertakings,  bought  farms  and  homes,  took 
part  In  American  sports  and  elections,  en- 
tered Into  American  business  organizations. 
They  became  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  en- 
gineers, teachers,  professors,  nurses,  avis- 
tors,  architects,  musicians,  just  like  other 
American  citizens. 

If  we  keep  this  treraendcua  fact  In  mind 
that   CatiH4lc   school    pupils   are   American 
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citizens,  we  would  be  far  along  the  road  to 
•  swift  solution,  both  amicable  and  just, 
of  the  whole  problem  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

The  second  fundamental  fact  to  be  for- 
ever remembered  Is  that  when  a  child  goes 
to  a  Catholic  school  he  is  fulfilling  a  civic 
and  a  State  obligation.  He  is  obeying  the 
law  of  the  land  which  requires  all  pupils  to 
attend  school  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Compulsory  school  attendance  Is  statute  law 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  law  says 
the  child  must  be  educated,  but  it  does  not 
say  where.  It  very  wisely  permits  parents  to 
select  the  schools  to  which  they  will  send 
their  children. 

ttZED  or  COKPtTLSOKT  XDT7CATIOM 

The  prime  purpose  of  compiilsory  educa- 
tion laws  is  social:  It  Is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State:  It  Is  legislation  enacted  by  the  State 
to  insure  that  all  American  citizens  of  to- 
morrow will  have  the  proper  basic  training 
in  order  to  intelligently  exercise  their  duties 
as  citizens,  and  to  l>e  an  asset  and  not  a  bur- 
den to  the  community. 

The  State  has  made  compulsory  edvicatlon 
the  law  of  the  land  to  enable  American  citi- 
zens to  make  a  living,  so  that  they  may  in- 
crease thereby  the  total  prosperity  erf  the 
Nation.  The  State  realizes  that  educated 
chUdren  are  lietter  able  to  found  a  home  and 
raise  a  family  and  to  cooperate  with  others 
in  community  enterprises.  Education  en- 
ables them  to  conform  to  American  Ideals  of 
living:  It  equips  them  with  knowledge  to  en- 
able them  to  vote  properly  and  Intelligently, 
and  to  form  a  sound  public  opinion,  and  to 
bear  arms  when  necessary  to  defend  the  Na- 
tion when  Its  very  life  Is  Imperiled.  In  other 
wonls.  the  State  wants  an  educated.  Intel- 
ligent l)ody  of  citizens  for  tomorrow's 
America. 

The  public  schools  have  carried  the  btir- 
den  of  educating  American  citizens,  and  they 
have  done  a  remarkably  fine  Job,  and  they 
are  still  achieving  a  striking  success  In  this 
difficult  task.  But  the  public-school  system 
has  not  carried  the  burden  alone.  Catholic 
schools  have  educated  mUilons  of  American 
citizens.  Indistinguishable  In  their  patriot- 
Ism  and  their  learning  from  the  mUUons  of 
American  citizens  who  received  their  training 
m  the  public  schools.  These  Catholic- 
trained  citizens  entered  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  marines  and  air  forces,  fought  and  bled 
and  died  side  by  side  on  all  the  seven  seas, 
and  In  every  test,  at  every  point  where  there 
could  be  a  comparison,  the  pupUs  of  Catholic 
schools  have  shown  themselves  Just  as  much 
loyal  and  Intelligent  and  progressive  Ameri- 
cans as  the  products  of  public  schools. 

PtJBUC    SCHOOLS    NOT    WHOLI    STSTO* 

The  public-school  system  Is  not  the  Ameri- 
can-school system.  It  Is  only  a  part  of  It. 
The  Catholic  schools  are  a  very  lmp<wt*nt 
section  of  the  American  system  of  education. 
Therefore,  when  the  question  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  arises.  It  should  be  solved  In 
the  American  way.  the  fair  way.  the  Just  way. 
the  equitable  way.  That  means  It  should 
Include  all  pupils  ttiug  educated  In  Ameri- 
can schools,  whether  in  public  or  private 
schools.  l>ecause  all  citizens  are  entitled  to 
equal  treatment  under  the  law.  Just  as  aU 
American  citizens  are  expected  to  share 
equally  the  Nation's  burdens. 

Not  to  give  Catholic  pupils  equal  ad- 
vantages with  public  schools  la  unfair,  it  Is 
unjust.  It  is  discriminatory.  It  is  un-Ameri- 
can. Catahollc  schools  have  performed  this 
notable  service  of  making  educated  American 
citizens  out  of  millions  of  yoimg  men  and 
women,  but  they  have  done  so  under  an 
enormous  handicap.  They  are  compelled  to 
go  down  into  their  pockets  twice  for  educa- 
tion in  this  country:  once  to  educate  all 
American  citizens  who  are  not  Catholics,  by 
•ttbmlttlng  to  taxation  to  support  tixt  public 
•choois:  then  again  they  must  find  many 
mlUlons  more  as  a  voluntary  tax  upon  them- 


sdves  to  edtx»te  their  own  children  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  and  Natltm.  and  for 
which  neither  State  nor  tlie  Nation  eoo- 
trlbute  a  Angle  dollar. 

American  citizens  are  accustomed  to  fair 
play:  let  us  have  fair  play  In  Federal  aid  to 
education.  When  our  fellow  American  citi- 
zens know  and  realize  the  stupendous  double 
burden  of  taxation  Catholic  Americans  are 
carrying  to  make  good  American  citizens,  we 
feel  sure  they  will  make  fair  play  not  a  theory 
but  a  fact. 

More  than  four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
a  great  American,  Abraham  Llnc(dn,  on  the 
blood-drenched  battlefield  at  Gettysburg, 
said  that  this  country  would  enjoy  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  so  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
might  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  yet  realized  that  new 
birth  of  freedom  because  there  Is  as  yet  no 
equality  in  education.  Today  this  country  Is 
a  Government  of  some  of  the  people,  by  some 
of  the  people,  for  some  of  the  people.  As 
long  as  that  condition  endures  democracy  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  a  defense  in  its 
behalf  a  hypocrisy. 


The  Protest  of  Loyal  AlHes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  M IKNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoko, 
I  include  a  statement  made  by  Gen.  Car- 
los P.  Romulo.  Philippine  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  and  Chief  Delegate 
to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  on  the 
question  of  Japanese  reparations.  It  is 
the  protest  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment against  a  recently  announced  pol- 
icy of  our  State  Department  cancelling 
the  payment  of  reparations  by  Japan. 

The  Filipinos  were  our  loyal  allies  dur- 
ing the  last  world  war  and  they  fought 
heroically  against  Japan.  Because  they 
were  loyal  to  us  and  they  fought  stub- 
bornly against  the  Japanese  hordes,  their 
country  was  devastated.  Among  those 
who  showed  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  on  the  battlefield  is  General  Ro- 
mulo. Later  he  served  with  us  in  this 
House  as  the  Delegate  from  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth.  Because  we  know 
so  well  his  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  Amer- 
ican democracy,  it  will  serve  us  well  as 
Americans  to  read  and  ponder  what  he 
has  to  say.  There  is  a  note  of  disillu- 
sionment discernible  in  his  statement 
that  should  make  us  think. 

Before  the  Japanese  sneak  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Ambassador  Romulo  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  warning  us  against 
Japan.  Years  later  he  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  those  articles,  but 
when  he  wrote  them  nobody  paid  at- 
tention to  his  warning.  Will  history  re- 
peat itself  as  a  result  of  failure  to  heed 
the  warning  in  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  19.  I  made  a  pre- 
liminary statement  on  the  question  of  Japa- 
nese reparations  on  l>ehalf  of  the  PhUlpplne 
Oovernment.  Upon  further  instructions 
from  my  Government.  I  would  like  to  present 
today  the  following  arguments  and  observa- 
tions In  further  tf ucldation  of  the  Fhlllpplns 
attitude. 


This  sUitude  U  based  primarily  on  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  The  reversal  in  repsfmtl(»s  pcdlcy  Is  a 
flagrant  repudiation  by  the  United  States  of 
Its  ccnomltments  under  the  Potsdam  Decla- 
ration. 

a.  The  Philippine  claim  for  a  share  In  Japa- 
nese reparations  constitutes  a  valid  entitle- 
ment duly  recognized  In  the  basic  post-sur- 
render policy  for  Japan. 

3.  The  United  States  decision  would  nxil- 
lify  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission, 
as  well  as  the  series  of  policy  decisions  on 
the  problem  of  reparations  laid  down  by  tht 
Commission,  particularly  those  bearing  on 
the  disposition  of  Interim  reparations  aasets 
covering  11  categories  of  Japanese  Indvistries. 

4.  The  United  States  decision  would  be 
contrary  to  the  general  intent  of  the  Philip- 
pine RehabUltation  Act  of  1948  which  was 
approved  by  the  United  States  Congress  l>e- 
f  ore  the  Independence  of  the  Philippines,  and 
which  was  premised  In  part  on  the  payment 
of  Japanese  reparations. 

5.  Of  all  the  Asian  countries,  with  the 
probable  exception  of  China,  the  Philippines 
sustained  the  heaviest  loss  and  damage  from 
enemy  action  and  Is  therefore  entitled  to 
preferential  treatment  In  the  matter  of  ref>a- 
ratlons. 

6.  Japanese  reparations  assets  tiave  l>een 
assigned  a  vital  strategic  role  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  postwar  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  recovery  program  of  the  PhUlp- 
plnes.  and  the  cessation  of  the  expected 
reparations  payments  would  cause  a  serious 
disruption  In  the  economic  development 
timetable  of  the  Republic  and  a  grave  dislo- 
cation of  its  economic  structtxre. 

In  connection  with  the  first  argument.  Z 
cited  in  my  preliminary  statement  the  perti- 
nent provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration, 
which  categorically  set  the  pattern  for  the 
exaction  of  reparations  in  kind  from  Japan. 

In  support  of  the  second  argument.  I 
quoted  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  bsslc 
postsurrender  policy  for  Japan,  which  estab- 
lished the  validity  of  the  reparations  claims 
of  the  Philippines  and  other  allied  coun- 
tries under  section  4  thereof.  I  also  recalled 
the  various  policy  decisions  on  reparations 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  which  laid  down 
the  basic  principles  governing  the  appor- 
tionment of  reparations  shares  among  the 
different  claimant  countries.  In  particular, 
the  Par  Eistem  Commission  policy  decision 
of  May  8.  1947.  Division  of  Reparations 
Shares,  in  setting  up  the  criteria  to  be  used 
in  determining  the  shares  of  each  cotmtry. 
explicitly  recognized  the  valid  entitlement  of 
the  PhUlpplnes  and  the  other  allied  coun- 
tries to  reparations  from  Japan.  In  these 
words: 

"The  shares  of  particular  countries  In  tbe 
total  sum  of  the  reparations  from  Japan  shall 
be  determined  on  a  broad  political  basis,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  scope  of  materlsJ  and 
human  destruction  and  damage  suffered  try 
each  claimant  country  as  a  result  of  the 
preparations  and  execution  of  Japanese  ag- 
gression, and  taking  also  into  due  account 
each  country's  ctmtribution  to  the  cause  of 
the  defeat  of  Japan.  Including  the  extent  and 
duration  of  Its  resistance  to  Japanese 
aggression." 

On  both  counts — the  material  and  htunan 
destruction  suffered  by  each  claimant  coun- 
try and  Its  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
against  Japan — my  Government  affirms  most 
categorically  that  Its  entitlement  to  repara- 
tions Is  beyond  doubt  or  cavil  and  cannot  be 
impugned  on  grounds  of  mere  prudence  or 
convenience. 

The  American  decision  also  constitutes.  In 
the  view  of  my  Government,  a  violation  of 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  relative  to  the  grant  of  imllat- 
eral  Interim  directive  powers  to  the  United 
States,  specifically  section  3.  jjaragr^h  * 
thereof,  which  reads  as  follows: 
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"^  TtM  united  Steles  Oovtnumnt  aay 
imKU€  tntcrta  dlrccUres  to  tbc  aupnvn*  Ooa- 
•cooo  toy  tlM  OniwitMlnn 
at  iMtlBH  artM  BOC  cohered 
by     poUdM    already     (ormuUtcd    by     Um 

ot  further  removals  under 
tbm  Interim  npumXhoat  pcognm  clearly  vlo- 
latea  tikis  ptxrrlmo  slaoa  tba  United  States 
tfadantliai  of  May  12  vcoM  not  only  readnd 
the  United  States  uoUatcfal  decree  of  April 
4.  1947.  but  would  bare  a  «i™»«f  effect  upon 
tbe  Intcnm  refjaratkma  poUcy 
nnanlnwusly  approved  by  tbe  Far 
Oonunlsekm.  InciiwHnc  tha  policy 
adofifted  lai«  btf ore  the  United  SUtes 
tlve  to  SCAP  vas  Issued,  la  particular,  tbe 
s  rles  of  poUcy  decistops  ot  lUy  IS  to  Decem- 
ber «.  1M6.  earmarUng  reatdual  equipment 
tn  11  catcvortes  of  Japanese  industries  as 
aTallable  for  reparations. 

In  support  ot  tbe  fourtb  point  concerning 
U)>  Pbfi^plne  BebablUtaUon  Act  of  I»46  I 
would  Ulte  to  go  bade  to  tbe  historical  basis 
of  that  cnactoMnt.  In  fnlflUment  of  tbe  re- 
ileitBH  of  liberation  and  aMterial  as- 
vtiidi  ht  bad  sotemnly  given  to  tbe 
PQtpIno  people  In  wartime  President  Rooae- 
lelt  called  upon  tbe  United  States  Congre&s 
on  October  8.  1943.  **to  make  proriston  to  de- 
termine tbe  adjustmenu  necessary  in  tbe 
■*M*"t  proTlsKma  of  law  whicb  govern  tbe 
eeoDomlc  rdations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Ptilllppines  so  as  to  aatkH  in  mafctng 
the  Ptiil:pplnes.  as  an  independent  nation. 
economically  secure." 

Accordic^y  tbe  United  States  Congress 
after  the  var  approved  the  PbiUpptne  Trade 
Act  of  iMt  and  tlis  Philippine  ReteabiHtettnn 
Act.  Tbe  pteealUng  sentiment  of  Crsigiiiss 
by  ilaJGTity  Floor  Leader  Con- 
JoKJi  McCoaMscn  in  tliese  words: 

"America,  ipeak^tng  tbrougb  Uieir  President 
in  tbe  early  days  of  tbe  war,  uttered  no  mere 
idle  words.  Tlie  beip  to  be  tattnttii  to  the 
PUtplnoa  to  enable  tlMm  to  live  in 
tndependanee  was  to  be  ical.  not 
actual,  not  tbaoreUeaL  America  has  never 
broken  bond.    America  will  not  fail  in  the 

In  ««t"*"I  tbeee  enartmenta  on  April  SO. 
1044,  Prsetdtnt  Truman  recalled  tbe  previous 
of  PiMirtiiit  Booeevielt.  tnclmtlt  tbe 
to  Congnas  already  dted. 


Tbat  recommendation  waa  made  in  the 
beat  and  despsrstion  of  struKia.  It  cU- 
nuued  promlam  made  to  the  people  of  the 
PiuUppuiee  that  not  only  would  tbetr  land 
be  liberated  from  ti>c  tyranny  of  tbe  enemy, 
iHit  that  they  would  be  given  their  full  In- 
dependence and  would  be  rehahUitated  from 
the  ravages  of  war." 

Now.  the  act  Itself,  while  snthorixlng  the 
appropriation  of  gAXMMNUKW  for  war  damage 
paymanu  to  tbe  Philippines,  public  and  pri- 
vate, provided  only  ior  partial  compensation 
of  such  dsmaje  and  did  not  eonatitate  a 
quitclaim  or  waiver  of  nfMcnttaoB.  ThaPixil- 
Ooeenunent.  ueieldiilm  its  fto(nl 
bill  of  »SjOOO,OOOjQOO.  eaduMve  of 
goods  SAd  services  obtained  by  the  Japanese 
oectipatlan  forces,  could  not  liave  agreed  to 
•tKh  a  waiter  and  no  such  consent  may  l>e 
ImpMart  txmm  the  PMUpplne  acceptance  of 
the  beneSta  under  tbe  act. 

Indeed,  tlae  act  itself  envlaaged  the  pav- 
ncnt  of  iipaiallw  0eetlon  IM  (b)  of  the 
act  piovldee  tkat  maj  money  or  bullion  re- 
ceived l»y  tbe  XTntted  States  from  the  Japa- 
nese Government  by  way  of  reparatlocu  sliall 
be  paid  into  tbe  United  States  lYeasnry  tmtU 
K  ebaU  hare  fnlly  refbuissii  itself  to  tbe 
erteiU  of  tbe  MBMOIuMO  In  war -damage  pay- 
ments to  tile  Pri1llp|iinm  Tlie  act  goee  on 
to  say  that  any  such  Japaneee  reparations  in 
esoeas  of  the  amousu  paid  out  by  the  United 
States  sliall  be  need  to  suisfy  in  tnU  the  un- 
paid balance  of  any  private  or  puUle  daun 
of  thi  PbiliFplnea. 
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States  decision  to  bait  all  fur- 

from   Japan    deprives   the 

I^iilipplnes  of  their  Just  rights. 

llipplnes  Rehabilitation  Act 

t  of  unprecedented  generos- 

remembered  that  it  at   the 

the   Government    and 
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H.bOO  .000.000. 
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tbe  Philippine  Government 
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i  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  points, 
the  United  Btitee  decision  wotUd  in  effect 
raise  inaurmoi^itable  obstacles  to  the  eco- 
program  of  the  Philippines. 
Jtliia  problem  can  be  seen  in 
the  fcllowtng  fktires: 

The  Pbillppl  les  has  so  far  received  In 
reparations  rei  loved  from  Japan,  machine 
tools  and  pilot -plant  equipment  valued  at 
•ll.OOOjOOO.  Tfcls  is  an  Infinitesimal  portion 
of  tik.  over-all  i  eparaUons  claim  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, estimai  ed  at  M.000,000.000  Of  this 
over-all  repara  ions  bill,  as  suted  before. 
$SJ0O0.00O.0O0  rrpresents  damage  to  private 
property  and  indusuial  establishments, 
wbUe  the  balan  »  of  »3.000.000.000  represent* 
tbe  value  of  go  >ds  and  sen  lees  obtained  by 
the  Japeneee  d  irtng  the  oeeopation  of  the 
Pbilippinae  and  paid  with  Japanese  miUtary 
notes. 

TlM  various  t  mounte  that  we  have  so  far 
received  in  reps  atlons  from  Japan,  valued  at 
•11.0004XX).  in  l^ianese  aseets  exproprUted 
in  the  PhiUppH  m  mhied  at  gfiO.OOO.OOO.  and 
in  var-dmaapi  ^yments  and  other  heneflls 
received  tram  1  le  Umud  6ut«s  amounting 
to  teoo.OOO.OOO,  ogcther  total  less  than  three- 


quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  or  about  9  per- 
cent of  our  total  reparations  bill. 

Tbe  severity  of  the  destruction,  t>oth  hu- 
man  and  material,  wruui^ht  by  the  Japanese 
aggression  in  the  Philippines  cannot  be 
matched  by  any  country  In  Asia,  with  the 
probable  exception  of  China  The  Philip- 
pine position  after  World  War  II  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  Belgium  after  World 
War  I,  and  the  Philippines  would  be  logi- 
cally entitled  to  the  same  preferential  treat- 
ment tiiat  was  accorded  to  Belgium.  At  that 
time  Germany's  resources  were  also  consid- 
ered to  l>e  Inadequate  to  meet  the  total 
reparations  claims  of  the  Allies.  However. 
because  of  the  extraordinary  damage  sus- 
tained by  Belgium,  the  reparations  claims  of 
that  country  were  given  priority.  Equity 
would  dlcute  that  the  claims  of  the  Philip- 
pines be  accorded  similar  recognition. 

The  American  declaration  halting  further 
reparations  payments  to  the  four  Allied 
countries.  Including  the  Philippines,  would 
jeopardize  the  peacetime  economic  recovery 
program  of  the  Republic.  The  Phllippinee 
has  launched  a  5-year  industrial  program  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  a  modest  Industrial 
level  and  evolving  a  fairly  self-sufSclent 
economy  in  the  years  to  come.  We  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  total  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic mobilization,  the  signal  for  which 
was  dramatically  given  by  President  Qulrlno 
early  this  year  In  a  supreme  effort  to  brace 
the  Philippine  economy  against  such  contin- 
gencies as  the  cessation  of  United  States  war- 
damage  pajrments  next  year  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  free  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  in  1952.  Tbe  grant  of  the  Philippines' 
siiare  of  Japanese  reparations,  to  be  sure,  will 
not  of  itself  solve  our  current  economic 
dilemma;  neither  can  Japanese  reparatlona 
equipment  be  expected  to  furnish  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  going  industrial  concern  In 
the  Philippines.  However.  Japanese  repara- 
tions assets  will  materially  help  plug  the  gaps 
In  our  war-torn  economy.  Japanese  repara- 
tions, particularly  those  scheduled  for  future 
disposition.  Including  thermal  electric  power, 
steel  snd  chemical  plants,  would  ser\'e  the 
purpose  of  a  modest  industrial  base  whereon 
the  Republic  may  build  an  industrial  struc- 
ture commensurate  with  Its  requirements 
and  to  meet  the  pressure  of  mere  highly 
Industrialized  economies  in  the  Pacific  area, 
including  Japan's. 

The  argument  in  the  United  States  state- 
ment of  May  13  that  allied  countries  hav« 
already  profited  through  the  proceeds  from 
Japanese  overseas  Investments  that  have 
been  confiscated  and  through  the  territories 
already  In  the  possession  of  tlie  Allies  does 
not  apply  to  the  Phillplnes.  Japanese  prop- 
erties Ln  the  Philippines  with  an  aggregate 
value  of  $60,000,000  have  largely  remained 
In  the  hands  of  the  Allied  Property  Custo- 
dian and  have  not  yet  been  transferred  to 
the  Philippine  Government.  We  only  have 
usufructuary  rights  over  these  properties 
and  the  title  thereto  shall  not  vest  In  the 
Philippine  Government  until  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Japan  has  been  signed.  No 
Japanese  territory  has  been  ceded  to  or 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Philippines 

The  comparative  reparations  figures  for 
Germany  and  Japan  after  World  War  II  are 
instructive.  The  value  of  German  factories 
and  other  properties  removed  from  Germany. 
exclusive  of  the  Saar.  by  the  Allies  as  of 
December  1947  was  approximately  $25,000.- 
000.000.  The  corresponding  reparations  actu- 
ally removed  from  Japan  proper,  exclusive  of 
Manchuria,  and  received  by  the  four  claim- 
ant countries.  Including  the  PhUlpptnes,  was 
approximately  $70,000,000.  Even  If  It  be 
granted  that  the  industrial  wealth  of  Ger- 
many was  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that 
of  Japan  before  the  war,  that  relative  dis- 
parity would.  In  any  event,  have  been  can- 
celed by  the  much  heavier  danuige  which 
German  Industry  sustained  during  the  war. 
That  would  leave  the  disparity  In  repara- 
tlons  paid  out  by  Germany  and  Japan  con- 
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alderably  in  tbe  latter's  favor  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  thoee  states  tixat  have  repa- 
rations claims  against  it. 

The  Philippine  Government  ftUly  appre- 
ciates the  special  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  in  Japan  which  has  Imposed  upon  it 
tixe  enormous  burden  of  shouldering  by  it- 
self the  cosU  of  the  occupation.  The  Phil- 
ippine Government  also  appreciates  tlie 
United  States  Insistence  upon  the  principle 
that  the  recovery  of  Japan  Is  essential  to  the 
recovery  of  the  rest  of  Asia.  However,  as 
mentioned  in  my  previous  statement,  we 
believe  that  It  should  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  burdens  of  the  occupation  wlttiout  sus- 
pending the  reparations  program  by  explor- 
ing the  resources  of  the  Japanese  economy 
itself  and  exploiting  those  resources  toward 
self-8uppx>rt.  On  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
of  American  observers  In  Japan.  I  have 
raised  the  Issue  ttiat  tbe  Japanese  Industrial 
leaders — the  Zaibatsu  class — may  have  de- 
liberately conspired  to  create  an  economic 
crisis  in  order  to  embarrass  the  occupation 
and  to  arouse  American  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance. I  believe  that  this  point  should 
be  clarified,  since  my  Government  considers 
that  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  de- 
mand restraint  and  further  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  victims  of  Japanese  aggression 
BO  long  as  there  Is  evidence  that  the  Japa- 
nese themselves  are  deliberately  tampering 
with  their  economy,  slowing  down  produc- 
tion, and  creating  monetary  inflation,  in 
order  to  make  their  country  an  object  of 
pity,  to  whose  rescue  the  American  people 
would  then  be  expected  to  come. 

The  Philippine  Government  is  unable  to 
understand  why  the  United  States  should  so 
suddenly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
needs  of  the  11  member  nations  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  should  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  needs  of  the  former  enemy 
country.  The  Philippines  shares  the  United 
States  concern  for  a  just  peace  with  Japan, 
but  a  Just  peace  does  not  mean  a  soft 
peace.  A  just  peace  does  not  mean  leaving 
the  victims  of  Japanese  aggression  to  shift 
for  themselves  while  Japan  Is  to  be  coddled 
and  permitted  to  reestablish  Itself  as  the 
dominant  Industrial  power  In  the  Far  East. 
A  just  peace  means  that  the  Japanese  people 
will  be  afforded  full  opportunity  to  reform 
their  political  and  economic  structure  so 
that  they  may  live  up  to  that  solemn  provi- 
sion of  the  Japanese  constitution  vmder 
which  they  have  renounced  war  forever  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy. 

The  bitter  lessons  of  Versailles  are  still 
fresh  In  the  memory  of  all  nations.  It  is 
a  favorite  argument  of  American  foreign 
policy  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  at 
Versailles  was  because  the  treaty  guaranteed 
Justice  for  the  Allies  and  left  nothing  but 
despair  and  misery  for  defeated  Germany. 
We  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  this  tragic 
failure.  We  want  Justice  for  Japan,  but 
Justice  within  the  framework  of  a  policy  that 
will  provide  for  the  victims  of  Japanese  ag- 
gression the  opportunity  to  rise  and  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  free  from  the  domination 
of  Japanese  industrial  power  as  well  as  from 
the  menace  of  Japanese  military  might. 

In  my  previous  statement  to  the  Commis- 
sion, I  made  an  observation  which  Is  a  com- 
monplace In  history  that  military  power  is 
a  concomitant  of  industrial  power  and  that 
the  "Zaibatsu  class,  which  Is  engineering  the 
reemergence  of  Japan  as  an  industrial 
power,  will  soon  •  •  •  be  clamoring  for 
an  army  and  navy."  In  the  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  24.  1949.  there  ap- 
peared a  news  item  under  the  headline 
"United  States  pushes  plan  to  rebuild 
Japan;  formation  of  defense  unit  studied.** 
I  quote  from  the  Item: 

"The  United  States  Is  determined  to  push 
strongly  ahead  with  plans  for  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Japan  despite  some  doubu 
and  objections  by  other  Allied  powers  in  the 
Pacific. 


"At  the  same  time  It  has  tiecome  known 
that  the  plan  first  proposed  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Rol)ert  L.  Klchelberger,  former  commander 
of  the  United  States  Eighth  Army  tmder 
Gen.  rvw»gi*«  Mac  Arthur,  for  the  formation 
of  a  Japaneee  national  defense  force  Is  under 
what  is  described  as  'vigorous  study'  here." 

This  so-called  defense  force  numbering 
125.000  to  150,000  men.  without  an  air  force, 
navy,  or  heavy  weapons.  Is  modest  indeed 
compared  to  the  Japanese  military  jugger- 
naut of  the  last  war.  Imt  this  is  only  a  be- 
ginning Presumably  it  wUl  be  composed 
of  veterans  of  the  last  war  and  officered  by 
the  same  men  who  planned  and  executed 
the  Japanese  invasion  of  the  So'Jth  Pacific 
and  gained  all  the  knowledge  they  need  to 
liave  on  the  beaches  and  jungles  of  Asia. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  American  tech- 
nicians themselves  how  easy  It  is  to  retool 
so-called  peacetime  industries  for  war- 
time purposes,  and  American  generals  should 
know  better  than  anyone  else  how  equally 
easy  it  is  to  convert  a  so-called  national 
constabulary  or  police  fcwce  of  experienced 
fighters  into  the  live  core  of  an  expanding 
military  establishment 

I  have  referred  to  the  fiasco  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  That  failure  was  due  less  to 
the  onerous  terms  of  the  treaty  itself  than 
to  the  fact  that  the  Allied  Powers  too  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  burdens  of  occupation  and 
too  quickly  relaxed  the  controls  that  were 
necessary  to  give  the  German  people  time  to 
remold  their  political  and  economic  Institu- 
tions along  peaceful  and  democratic  lines. 
If.  because  of  tlie  shifting  power  relations  in 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  the  United  States 
should  feel  compelled  to  acceln^te  the  re- 
building of  Japan,  we  who  are  Japan's  im- 
mediate neighbors  and  former  as  well  as 
potentJLl  victims  have  yet  a  right  to  insist 
that  our  interests  and  our  welfare  be  not 
sacrificed  too  readily  to  the  calculations  of 
one  group  of  men.  however  well  Intentloned. 
We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  we  be  con- 
sulted, that  our  views  be  considered  In  order 
that  policies  which  Involve  our  very  exist- 
ence may  be  carefully  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  tiireats  that  confront  us  from  various 
directions. 

All  the  cotintries  in  the  Pacific  are  thus 
confronted  by  dangers.  Internal  as  well  as 
external.  Of  the  last  kind,  there  Is  more 
than  one  that  we  fear.  We  of  the  Philippines 
who  know  Japan  as  the  Americans  can  never 
hope  to  know  it  have  reasons  of  our  own  to 
insist  that  this  natural  and  logical  fear  of 
Japanese  power  he  not  Ignored  as  if  It  were  a 
mere  figment  of  the  Imagination,  unwcxtby 
of  serious  attention. 

The  solicitous  concern  of  the  United  States 
for  Japan  does  credit  to  the  generous  good- 
heartedness  of  the  American  people.  It  la, 
however,  proof  also  of  a  possible  mrlscalcula- 
tion  that  can  have  the  most  terrible  conse- 
quences. It  does  the  American  people  great 
honor  to  be  able  so  soon  to  forget  Pearl 
Harbcn*,  Corregldor,  and  Bataan.  But  have 
we  any  right  to  assiinae  that  the  Japanese 
people  have  equally  forgotten  the  two  atomic 
bombs  that  the  United  States  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki?  We  FUlpinos 
think  we  know  t>oth  the  Americans  and  the 
Japanese  equally  well,  and  we  would  be  very 
much  surprised  indeed  if  an  Identical  atti- 
tude of  forget  and  forgive  has  replaced  the 
bitter  resentment  and  vindictive  spirit 
which  is  natural  In  all  defeated  peoples  but 
which  is  greatly  accentuated  in  a  people 
as  proud  and  arrogant  as  tlie  Japanese  iiave 
shown  themselves  to  be  throughout  their 
history. 

So,  If  we  help  Japan  to  stand  on  Its  own 
feet  once  more  and.  on  top  of  that,  place 
In  Its  hands  the  weapons  of  war  as  a  faith- 
ful and  valiant  ally,  we  run  not  only  the 
peril  of  having  thoee  weapons  turned  against 
otirselves  by  an  tmregenerate  nation,  but 
short  of  such  treachery,  we  run  the  addl- 
tlcmal  peril  of  placing  Japan  in  a  position 
where  it  can  use,  for  purpoees  of  blackmail. 


its  newly  acqtilred  strength  to  wrest  further 
concessions  from  us  and  to  play  against  each 
other  the  two  powers  that  are  now  competing 
for  its  adherence  and  support. 

Beyond  the  legal  rights  and  moral  obliga- 
tions that  are  injplicit  In  this  question,  I 
would  like  to  express  the  keen  regret  of  my 
govemnaent  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  not  have  considered  it  prac- 
tical and  wise  to  tiave  given  us  advance 
notice  of  its  intentions.  It  Is  ctistomary.  I 
believe,  for  countries  that  regard  each  other 
as  allies,  and  it  is  certainly  almost  obligatory 
for  countries  so  closely  related  to  each  other 
as  are  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines, 
to  seek  mutual  counsel  and  reassurance  be- 
fore a  policy  of  such  far-reaching  Importance 
as  this  is  publicly  annoimced  and  embarked 
upon. 

The  United  States  Government  baa,  no 
doubt,  rightly  expressed  concern  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  But  we  may  well  ques- 
tion the  implication  that  the  American  tax- 
payer, who  is  spending  billions  for  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Is  so  unwilling  to  pay  1  cent 
more  for  the  occupation  of  Japan  that  he 
would  approve  of  any  measure  whatever  that 
wotild  relieve  him  of  tills  obligation,  even  if 
It  sliotild  mean  condemning  bis  friends  and 
allies  to  a  life  of  fear  and  potential  subjec- 
tion to  the  self -same  enemy  against  whom  so 
lately  they  fought  together,  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve. Mr.  Chairman,  that  American  generos- 
ity toward  a  former  enemy  can  go  so  far  as  to 
cancel  or  displace  the  loyalty  of  the  American 
people  to  their  friends  and  allies. 

In  the  meantime,  my  Government  finds  It- 
self in  the  dlfBcult  position  of  having  to  allay 
an  aroused  and  embittered  public  opinion  in 
the  Philippines.  For  us,  unfortunately.  It  Is 
not  merely  a  question  of  pleasing  overbur- 
dened taxpayers.  It  is  a  question  of  telling 
people  who  lost  all  they  had  during  the 
Japanese  occupation,  who  sacrificed  parents, 
children,  and  aU  Ln  the  struggle  against  the 
enemy,  who  kept  the  American  flag  flying  In 
their  hearts  for  three  long,  desperate  years  on 
Bataan  and  in  the  hills — It  Is  a  question,  I 
say,  of  teUlng  them  and  msiking  them  believe 
that  America  has  not  abandoned  and  for- 
saken them  for  the  favors  of  a  uew-found 
friend. 

The  Voice  of  Freedom  tiiat  apoke  to  them 
over  the  radio  from  Corregldor  during  the 
Battle  of  Bataan  and  that  continued  to  speak 
to  them  from  America  after  the  surrender, 
calling  upon  them  to  keep  tip  the  struggle 
against  the  enemy  because  America  wotild 
redeem  her  pledges  when  victory  waa  won — 
that  voice  Is  silent  now.  What  are  we  going 
to  tell  them,  and  how? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllvEB 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  extremely  dlfBcult  to  re- 
tain the  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  qualified  to  and 
will  administer  equal  justice  under  law 
when  two  members  of  that  Court  will 
descend  from  the  bench,  travel  to  a 
United  States  district  courtroom  and 
there  testify  as  character  witnesses  in 
behalf  of  a  defendant  who  is  on  trial  for 
perjtiry  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
In  a  proceeding  where  a  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty was  being  investigated. 
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Yet  that  is  just  what  Justices  PranJc- 
furter  and  Reed  did  in  behalf  of  Alger 
Hiss. 

Should  Hiss  be  convicted  and  appeal, 
would  these  two  Justices  disqualify 
themselves?  Will  they  privately  express 
an  opinion  to  their  Associate  Justices  as 
to  Hiss'  character,  as  to  his  truth  and 
veracity? 

Assuming  that  HL«!s  Is  convicted,  that 
his  appeal  reaches  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  that  the  two  Justices 
refrain  from  any  participation,  direct  or 
Indirect,  if  that  be  possible,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  decision — what  right  have 
tbey.  by  disqualifying  themselves,  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  a  Court  of  nine  Jus- 
tices qualified  to  pass  upon  each  case 
presented? 

How  can  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  expect  to  retain  the  good  opinion 
of  the  people  when  individual  Justices 
depart  from  that  line  of  conduct  which 
in  years  gone  by  has  entitled  the  Court 
to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people? 

The  kind  of  a  purported  disgracef\il 
situation  we  are  In  is  outlined  In  an  ar- 
ticle by  West  brock  Pegler  printed  in  the 
morning  press,  which  reads  as  follows: 
The  trUl  of  Alger  Hls«  must  be  viewed  with 
a  cx)ld  eye  of  suspicion  by  dtlaen*  who  have 
studied  the  machlnatloua  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  cabal  and  the  Intrigues  of  Beancv 
Roosereit. 

During  the  trial  Mrs.  Roosevelt  felt  em- 
boldened to  say  In  print  that  Chamtiers.  ad- 
mitting perjury  in  some  trlTlal  points,  was 
an  Incredible  witness  for  the  prosecution. 
Tberefore.  she  moved,  in  effect,  that  the  case 
be  thrown  out. 

This  condemnation  seemed  Inconsistent 
coming  from  a  woman  who  had  falsely  stated 
that  she  had  never  had  an  automobile  acci- 
dent when,  in  tact,  she  had  had  three 
smash-ups.  H^d  she  told  the  truth  about 
these  three  urecks,  the  licensing  authority 
might  reasor.ably  have  concluded  that  she 
was  unfit  to  drive  and  this  woxild  have  been 
a  serious  Ineonvenlence  to  her. 

Each  person  may  vofXe  his  own  test  In  this. 
It  Is  this:  Could  you  forget  three  previous 
automobile  accidents  In  vhlch  you  had  par- 
ticipated as  a  drlrer?  And  would  you  regard 
a  driver  with  a  record  of  four  serious  acci- 
dents as  s  safe  risk  on  the  road? 

Although,  of  course,  there  Is  no  charge  of 
perjtiry  against  Mrs.  Roosevelt  In  the  Hiss 
ease,  she  Is  a  codefecdant  In  a  figurative 
sense  because  Hiss  Is  a  protege  of  Felix  Frank- 
furter, who  has  bees  a  power  behind  the 
throne  ever  since  the  New  Deal  began. 

Hiss  U  a  znember  of  their  crowd,  their 
dlqiie.  Ftankftirter  Is  an  old.  Intimate  part- 
ner In  politics,  not  always  In  the  open,  of 
David  K.  Neyhaus  or  NUes,  the  Boston  politi- 
cal fixer,  who  was  planted  In  the  White  Hotise 
In  the  role  of  a  selfless  secretary  with  a  pas- 
sion for  aziooymiiy  early  in  the  Roosevelt 
reign. 

A  brothCT  of  NUes,  known  variously  as  Ellas 
and  EUlott  NUcs  or  Neyhaus.  was  commis- 
sioned a  captain  In  the  Army  early  In  the 
war  and.  as  recently  as  last  winter,  was  stUl 
safe  and  comfortable  In  the  Pentagon.  There 
he  had  spent  the  war.  Now  he  has  risen  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Frankfurter,  Oavid  NUaa.  sad  Barold  Laskl, 
of  London,  who  has  bsan  ofHUy  eallsd  an 
apologist  for  rommunlsm.  have  been  close 
associates  for  many  years.  NUes  is  hardly 
to  be  classed  with  Frankfurter  and  Laskl  In 
the  Intellectual  sense  But  little  U  known 
•bout  him. 

Were  he  an  wHmnfcwi  f«tto«  he  might  b« 
relegiiied  to  nnlMpgitiiH  Matus.    But.  b*- 
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Ing  quiet  alm<  st  to  the  extent  of  furtlve- 
nees  and  yet  langlng  on  tenaclcusly  long 
after  Roosevelt  NUes  arouses  questions. 

Whom  does  he  represent  In  the  White 
House?  What  ( loes  he  do?  Is  Truman  afraid 
to  fire  him? 

The  JiKlge  U  the  Hias  case  is  Samuel  H 
Kaufman,  a  T  unmany  politician  who  wus 
counsel  for  the  notorious  Bessarabia n  draft- 
dodger  and  sto<  Jc  manipulator.  Serge  Ruben- 
steln.  Ruhensieln  finally  went  to  prison  as 
the  most  dlsgrK^ful  slacker  and  Ingrate  of 
the  American  var.  but  ere  he  was  laid  by 
the  heels  he  1;  ad  repeatedly  been  formally 
invited  to  the  V  hlte  House  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
He  had  pull  in  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion and  hous  ihold.  He  enlisted  also  the 
friendly  couaiil  eration  of  Bsien  McM.\hon, 
the  Democratic  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
and  a  deportati  on  order  was  reversed  by  the 
Board  of  Immi  nUon  Appeals. 

This  Is  the  sa  ne  bureaucratic  rescue  squad 
which  saved  Ha  -ry  Bridges  after  the  decision 
to  deport  him  had  been  sustained  by  the 
district  and  af  pellate  courts. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  New  York 
City  found  so  little  to  recommend  Judge 
Kaufman  for  his  Job  on  the  district  bench 
that  it  refused  to  recommend  his  confirma- 
tion. And  the  Federal  Bar  Association  of 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  re- 
scinded an  earl  er  indorsement  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  Senate  Ji  diciary  Committee  refused  to 
approve  hUn.  '  "herefore,  Mr.  Truman  eluded 
t:xe  Senate  by  gliing  him  an  interim  appoint- 
ment, a  device  used  for  the  appointment  of 
marshals,  poetn  asters,  and  the  like  but  not 
to  impose  on  th<  courts  Judges  who  can't  pass 
inspection. 

After  Trumaii  was  reelected  and  got  his 
own  Congress  he  sent  Kaufmans  name 
through  again,  md  this  time  the  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  confirmed  him. 

By  what  procsss  it  fell  out  that  the  Hiss 
case  came  t>ef o«  Kaufman  I  do  not  know  but 
wUl  Inquire.  It  was  postponed  several  times 
but  finally  Hiss  could  not  have  wished  for  a 
more  con.siderat^  Judge.  A  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality couid  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
whole  Frankiur:er  cult  and  the  Roosevelt 
myth  are  on  trlM  l)efore  this  political  prot*g6 
of  the  regime,  Jjidge  Kaufman. 

Before  the  Ipomas  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Hiss  pleaded  that  he  be 
not  requlr-d  to  i^ame  Frankfurter  as  the  man 
who  brought  hl*i  into  the  Government.  He 
was  willing  to  ^dlct  Jerome  Frank,  now  a 
Judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  sitting 
In  the  same  coiu-thoiise  downtown  In  New 
York  where  this  trial  goes  or. 

Frank  was  th;n  general  counsel  for  the 
Agricultural  Ad  ustment  Administration,  a 
hotbed  of  comratinlsm  and  a  mass  of  traltor- 
tam.  It  was  craullng  with  graduates  of  Har- 
vard Law  and  late  students  of  Frankfurter's 
sly  coimsel  and  i  idelong  thought. 

Hiss  didn't  mind  saying  that  Frank  was  his 
sponsor.  But  he  seemed  to  think  It  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  hii  chief  to  denounce  Frank- 
furter In  the  sane  way. 

At  last.  In  angiUh,  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  Frankfurter  inducted  him  Into  the  Gov- 
ernment tor  the  career  which  led  to  charges 
of  betrayal  of  his  country  to  a  Soviet  spy. 
Incidentally,  alttough  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions may  have  tun  out  on  some  of  the  acts 
of  betrayal  allege  1  against  him.  Hiss  need  not 
avail  himself  of    his  immunity. 

If  he  really  ws:  lU  to  clear  his  name  on  the 
tvldenee  rather  tlian  by  a  technicality  he  can 
waive  the  statuU  and  face  trial. 

At  last  Fra.nkfiirter  and  Stanley  Reed,  an- 
other Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were 
presented  as  character  witnesses  for  Hiss. 
They  csms  on  tlelr  own  Initiative,  without 
subpena.  They  ars  officers  of  the  highest 
eourt  in  the  land  and  clBcers  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  which  the  Communists  have  under- 
taken to  destrtjy. 

Judge  Kaufman  was  cordial  to  them  far 
beyond     the      nquirsmenu     of     courtesy. 


Frankfurter   here   was   no   better   than   any 
other  cltlren. 

He  was  the  patron  of  the  man  on  trial. 
Yet,  when  Thomas  F.  Murphy,  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  tried  to  question  hJm  about 
others  whom  he  had  planted  In  the  Govern- 
ment, about  the  mysterious  "InvUlble  gov- 
ernment" of  the  Harvard  law  pro-Commu- 
nist, anti-American  cult.  Judge  Kaufman 
shut  him  off. 

Mtirphy  had  a  right  to  discredit.  If  he  could, 
the  character  of  Hiss'  character  witnesses. 
When  Frankfurter  went  there  he  put  his  own 
character  up  for  questioning  for  the  first 
time  since  he  was  nominated  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  brought  Dean  Acheson.  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Senate 
hearings  as  his  mouthpiece. 

He  was  the  only  nominee  In  the  history  of 
the  Supreme  Court  who  needed  a  lawyer  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  And 
the  facts  that  were  known  about  him  then 
were  trivial  as  compared  with  the  evidence 
that  has  come  to  light  since. 

Yet  Kaufman  entered  the  play  so  that 
Frankfurter's  endorsement  of  Hiss  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  Just  as  though  Frankfurter's 
own  character  could  be  taken  for  granted. 

There  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that 
Frankfurter  and  Reed  will  disqualify  them- 
selves If  the  Hiss  case  comes  before  them  on 
appeal. 

But  that  Is  based  on  a  mere  tradition  of 
honca-  and  not  a  rtile.  In  Its  present  cor- 
rupt condition,  one  Justice  of  this  Court  has 
openly  abused  another  for  failure  to  disqual- 
ify himself.  In  similar  circumstances.  Doug- 
las  openly  courts  the  CIO.  a  political  body 
which  often  has  Interests  before  the  bar. 

And.  in  a  previous  case  Frankfurter  wrota 
the  majority  decision  upholding  the  Nonis- 
LaGuardla  Act  which  he.  himself,  had  writ- 
ten. 

It  has  been  a  sordid  spectacle  from  ths 
standpoint  of  Americana  who  retain  thelf 
Innocent  faith  In  the  motto  carved  across 
the  facade  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ths 
United  SUtes:  "Equal  Justice  under  law." 


The  Hoasin^  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PINNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Tuesday.  June  28.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement  of 
Mayor  D'Alesandro.  of  Baltimore: 
Crrr  or  Baltimoks, 

June  23.  1949. 

STATncSNT  or   MATOa   D'ALESAWDSO 

with  his  deliberate,  selfish  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  housing  bill.  Con- 
gressman Bolton  has  shown  himself  to  his 
constituents  In  his  true  colors. 

I  say  selfish  misrepresentation  because  Mr. 
Bolton  himself  is  a  builder  and  perhaps  the 
voters  In  his  district  should  know  that.  I 
say  deliberate  misrepresentation  because  he 
simply  Is  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
real-estate  lobby,  which  unquestionably  pre. 
pared  his  letter  for  him  In  Its  entirety. 

As  the  tool  of  the  real -est  ate  Interests.  Mr. 
Bolton  not  onlj  Is  trying  to  fool  the  people 
of  Baltimore  *iia  the  counties  of  his  district 
about  the  "Baltimore  plan."  but  he  Is  trying 
to  fool  his  colleagues  In  Congress,  as  well  by 
showing  them  motion  pictures  made  by  the 
real-estate  Interests  of  "before  and  after 
pictures"  of  houses  Improved  by  the  Balti- 
more plan. 
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If  Mr.  BoiTON  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  housing  situation,  and  that  seems  doubt- 
ful from  his  letter,  he  knows  that  the  Balti- 
more plan  Is  little  more  than  a  clean-up. 
palnt-up  campaign,  good  enough  In  Its  lim- 
ited field,  but  far  from  an  answer  to  the 
housing  shortage  and  slum  clearance. 

Mr.  Bolton  says  he  is  Irked  that  a  mayor 
of  a  large  city  Is  taking  an  active  Interest  In 
getting  better  housing  for  the  people.  To 
that  I  must  say  that  I  am  more  than  Irked 
by  the  atltude  of  a  Congressman  who  thinks 
of  nothing  but  his  own  private  interests. 

He  Is  called  a  Representative,  but  I  would 
like  to  know,  representative  of  what?  As  I 
told  Mr.  Bolton  In  my  letter  to  him,  his  op- 
position to  the  bill  Is  a  disservice  to  Balti- 
more and  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
country. 

Thomas  D'Alesanobo.  Jr., 

Mayor. 

House  or  Rep«esentatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  21.  1949. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.. 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  City. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Matoh:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letters  of  June  16  and  17,  advocating  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  4009,  the  so-called  housing 
bill.  After  carefully  studying  this  bill.  I  am 
wondering  if  you  have  ac'ually  read  the  bill 
and  know  what  It  provides.  If  you  will  read 
the  bUl,  you  will  find  that  It  authorizes  the 
erection  of  1,050,000  units  of  public  housing 
with  subsidies  (gifts)  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  $16,000,000,000.  I  note  from  to- 
day's paper  that  President  Truman  says  It 
means  an  expenditure  of  only  $10,000,000,000, 
but  the  bill  provides  grants  of  $400,000,000 
per  year  for  4  years  and  40  times  $400,000,000 
comes  to  $16,000,000,000,  according  to  my 
arithmetic,  but  If  you  wish  to  use  the  Presi- 
dent's figure,  then  divide  the  following  fig- 
ures In  half.  It  further  provides  loans  of 
$3,500,000,000  which,  added  to  $16,000,000,000. 
makes  a  total  of  $19,500,000,000.  But  note 
that  $16,000,000,000  Is  an  absolute  gift,  so 
that  means  that  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  the  United  States  will  contribute  $116  to 
this  program  if  enacted  Into  law. 

In  other  words,  Baltimore  County  would 
be  asked  to  contribute  $28,750,000,  Harford 
Coimty  $6,900,000,  Carroll  County  $4,600,000, 
and  that  portion  of  Baltimore  City  lying  In 
my  district  $34,500,000.  Baltimore  City  as  a 
whole  would  contribute  $115,000,000. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  housing 
units  may  cost  $2,500  per  room,  which  Is  not 
out  of  line  with  present  costs,  so  a  four- 
room-and-bath  unit  would  cost  four  and  one- 
half  times  $2,500  or  $11,250.  Add  to  this  the 
cost  of  the  land  of  at  least  $1,250.  making 
a  total  of  $12,500  per  unit,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  supposed  to  subsidize  for  40  years. 
In  other  words,  people  of  Baltimore  City  are 
called  upon  to  put  up  $115,000,000.  Balti- 
more County  $28,750,000.  Carroll  County  $4,- 
600.000,  Harford  County  $6,900,000  to  help 
pay  renU  for  famUles  living  In  units  costing 
$12,500  in  Baltimore  City.  Piu-ther,  there 
Is  nothing  In  the  bill  that  confines  the 
occupants  to  the  lowest-Income  groups. 

Then  there  la  another  calculation  worth 
noting.  The  bill  provides  that  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  annual  rent  (a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  U  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  as  aforesaid)  shall  be 
paid  the  city  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  cover  schools, 
police,  fire,  gartiage,  streets,  and  other  public 
utUltles. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  $12,500 
unit  win  be  assessed  at  not  less  than  $10,000, 
and  calculated  at  the  Baltimore  city  tax 
rate  of  $2.82  per  hundred.  If  such  unit  were 
owned  by  someone  who  worked  and  sacrificed 
to  pay  for  it,  would  mean  $282.  whereas  these 
$12,500  unlU  will  only  be  paying  $62.40  per 
year.  I  arrive  at  the  $62.40  In  this  manner: 
The  bill  provides  that  these  units  shall  rent 
for  20  percent  less  than  comparable  property 


of  adequate  volume.  It  is  reasonable  to  say, 
I  believe,  that  comparable  property  in  ade- 
quate voliune  In  the  neighborhood  would 
rent  for  less  than  $65  per  month  and  20 
percent  under  $65  would  be  $52  per  month 
or  $624  per  year. 

You  may  say.  of  course,  that  these  units 
may  not  rent  for  as  much  as  $52  because  they 
are  supposed  to  be  rented  to  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. (Note :  A  New  York  court  recently  ruled 
that  a  man  making  $4,500  per  year  Is  In  the 
low-income  group.  The  answer  then  is  that 
the  lower  the  rent,  the  worse  the  comparison. 
So  let  us  use  $52  per  month  or  $624  per 
year  as  an  example.  Ten  percent  of  $624  Is 
$62.40  which  will  be  paid  In  lieu  of  taxes  on 
each  of  these  housing  luiits.  In  other  words, 
the  families  In  Hlghlandtown  and  Canton  or 
anywhere  else  In  the  city,  who  have  worked 
and  struggled  to  own  their  own  modest 
homes,  will  be  called  upon  to  contrl'^ute 
their  portion  of  $219.60  for  every  unit  built 
In  Baltimore,  because  certainly,  if  you  do 
not  collect  the  proportionate  tax  from  these 
units,  the  difference  wlh  have  to  be  made  up 
by  other  home  owners  In  Baltimore  City. 

I  understand  you  hope  to  provide  7,000 
housing  units  in  Baltimore.  So,  If  we  multi- 
ply $219.60  by  7,000,  It  would  mean  that  the 
home  owners  in  Baltimore  would  have  to  put 
up  $1,537,000  annually  in  addition  to  the 
$115  for  every  member  of  the  family,  which 
will  be  paid  in  Federal  taxes.  For  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  two  children,  that  would 
be  $460  for  every  family  of  four  In  Balti- 
more, Harford,  and  Carroll  Counties  and  every 
political  subdivision  in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censtis 
show  that  there  are  12,500.000  families  In 
the  lowest-Income  third  living  In  substand- 
ard houses  In  the  United  States.  (Your  rec- 
ords show  396,000  in  Baltimore  City.)  Why 
should  this  28,000  who  will  occupy  the  7.000 
unit:  In  Baltimore  City  Be  preferred?  Is 
the  Federal  taxpayer  to  supply  the  housing 
for  all  these  people?      If  not.  why  not? 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  subsi- 
dize 12.500,000  units  at  $12,500  each,  it  would 
cost  $156,000,000,000.  It  is  certain  that  if 
we  construct  1,000.000  public-hotising  vmits 
In  the  next  7  years,  we  will  soon  be  urged 
and  perhaps  forced  by  political  pressure  to 
erect  sufficient  additional  units  to  accommo- 
date all  others  In  this  group  in  order  to  give 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  this  entire 
class  of  people. 

To  tmderstand  the  magnitude  of  the  cost 
of  housing  for  the  low-income  group,  com- 
pare this  $156,000,000,000  with  the  present 
national  debt  of  $251,000,000,000  for  all  Gov- 
ernment obligations,  and.  If  we  are  concerned 
with  the  solvency  of  the  Nation,  add  to  that 
the  $45.(X>0,000.000  annual  budget  for  nation- 
al defense,  veterans,  ECA.  education,  wel- 
fare, etc..  and  whatever  President  Truman 
wants  for  socialized  medicine.  Federal  aid  to 
education,  the  Brannan  farm  program,  and 
other  spending  schemes  now  in  the  hopper. 
I  can  understand  you.  as  mayor  of  Balti- 
more City,  urging  the  passage  of  this  bUl, 
because  this  cost  may  not  hhow  up  on  the 
right-hand  comer  of  the  city  tax  bill,  but 
it  certainly  will  be  on  Federal  tax  bills  and 
I  am  Interested  In  this  matter  from  a  Fed- 
eral level. 

Speaking  of  slum  clearance,  I  note  that 
the  Health  Department  of  Baltimore  City  has 
rehabilitated  10.000  units  in  the  slum  area 
at  a  very  nominal  cost  since  1941,  by  simply 
enforcing  the  law  and  making  the  owners 
who  derive  the  Income  from  the  property 
foot  the  bills.  Dont  you  think  this  far  more 
equlUble  than  making  the  industrious  fam- 
ily who  struggled  to  buy  their  homes  pay 
the  cost?  Are  you  not  discouraging  thrift? 
I  am  as  much  Interested  in  slum  clearance 
as  anyone  else  but  this  bill  does  not  an- 
swer that  question.  It  does  not  require  the 
building  of  a  single  unit  for  sliuns.  It  even 
strikes  out  of  ttaa  1937  act  the  provision  for 


demolition  of  a  slum  unit  for  each  new  hous- 
ing unit  built. 

I  carmot  help  but  be  Irked  by  govemocs 
and  mayors  who  talk  of  States'  rights  and 
then  petition  the  Congress  for  aids  and  as- 
sistance of  all  kinds  which  Is  the  very  thing 
that  would  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  States' 
rlghU. 

Very  sincerely  yotu^. 

WnxiAM  P.  Bolton, 
Member  of  Congress. 

JCNX  23,   1949. 
Hon.  William  P.  Bolton, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAR  CONGRESSMAN  BoLTON :  After  reading 
your  letter  of  June  21  presenting  your  version 
of  what  the  housing  bill  will  cost.  I  went 
back  over  it  a  second  time  to  check  the  fig- 
ures. The  box  score:  3  correct  figures  and  35 
wrong  or  misleading  figures.  This  makes  a 
batting  average  of  0.079.  or  about  normal  for 
opposition  figures. 

There     is     nothing    particularly    striking 
about  the  errors  you  have  made  since  they 
have  all  occurred  so  often  in  statements  op- 
posing the  bill  that  I  can  only  regard  them 
as  efforts  at  deliberate  misrepresentation.    I 
hav«    seldom,    however,    seen    these    errors 
pushed  to  such  extravagant  lengths. 
'  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  refute  each  one 
of  your  many  erroneous  statements,  but  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  major  ones. 
You  have  lumped  loan,  grant,  and  annual 
subsidy  amounts  Into  one  stupendous  total 
(which.  Incidentally,  Is  wrong  even  If  such 
lumping   were   proper).     This    is   much   as 
though  you  repaid  me  a  loan  of  $10  with 
Interest  and  I  were  then  to  claim  that  the 
whole  transaction  cost  me  $10.    A  loan  re- 
payable with  Interest  Is  not  the  same  thing 
as  a  grant,  but  ycvir  letter  does  not  seem  to 
indicate  that  you  are  aware  of  the  distinction. 
You  assume  that  an  authorized  expendi- 
ture Is  the  same  thing  as  an  actual  expendi- 
ture.   This  may  be  true  for  most  public  ac- 
tivities, but  it  Is  not  true  for  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing.    The  record  bears  me  out  on  this. 
In  no  year  in  the  past  history  of  low-rent 
public  housing  have  actual  expenditures  for 
Federal  sulasldies  been  as  much  as  authorized 
expenditures.     Last  year  actual  expenditures 
were  only  24  percent  of  authorized,  and  over 
the  past  10  years  they  have  averaged  only  58 
percent.     For   the  bill  under  discussion  In 
Congress  it  has  been  estimated  that  actual 
expenditures    would    average   77   percent   of 
authorized  expenditures  for  29  years  Instead 
of  the  100  percent  for  40  years  stated  in  your 
letter.    This  is  a  fundamental  error  affecting 
about  half  of  the  cost  figures  In  your  letter. 
For  example,  you  place  the  total  cost  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies  for  low-rent  public  housing  at 
sixteen  billion.    Making  allowance  for  the  re- 
duction In  the  size  of  the  bill  from  1,050,000 
units  to  810,000  tinlU.  agreed  upon  after  you 
wrote  your  letter,  the  sum  total  of  antic- 
ipated annual  Federal  subsidies  for  low-rent 
public  housing  becomes  $6,900,000,000.     This 
is   a   sizable   difference   from   your   $16,000,- 
000.000. 

It  might  be  asked  why.  If  actual  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  less  than  authorized  subsidies 
should  not  be  authorized  sutwldies  be  re- 
duced? There  are  two  reasons.  First,  the 
amount  of  subsidy  needed  will  vary  from 
year  to  year  with  our  level  or  prosperity  and 
In  a  few  depression  years  It  may  be  necessary 
to  use  the  full  amotut.  Second,  the  rela- 
tlvely  high  level  of  authorizations,  even 
though  not  actually  used,  wUl  permit  local 
housing  authorities  to  seciu-e  low  interest 
rates  on  their  bonds,  thus  saving  money  for 
both  the  local  authorities  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

You  assume  that  all  dwellings  will  cost 
$2,500  per  room.  This,  however,  is  a  msxl- 
mum  cost  set  to  permit  corutructlon  in  the 
most  expensive  section  of  the  country  (pre- 
sumably New  York  City).    Cosu  elsewhers 
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wtll  be  rabatantlall^  lea  »  that  the  average 
coet  per  room  will  be  well  under  t2.500.  Ex- 
perience with  the  original  low-rent  program 
bears  out  this  statement. 

You  state  that  public  housing  will  rent 
for  20  percent  less  than  private  ho\ising. 
Again,  this  shows  a  complete  lack  of  under- 
standing of  this  housing  bill.  The  bill  states 
that  there  mtist  be  at  least  a  20-percent 
g>p  between  the  top  rents  in  public  housing 
>nd  the  lowest  rents  in  decent  private  hous- 
ing— an  entirely  different  matter  President 
experience  in  Baltimore  indicates  that  rents 
In  new  public  housing  projects  will  average 
around  930  per  month  (Including  utilities). 
Instead  of  your  figure  of  $32  per  month. 

Tou  state  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  confines  the  occupants  to  the  low- 
est income  groups."  You  have  apparently 
overlooked  several  Important  sections  of  the 
bill  which  require  that  each  community  shall 
set  Its  own  income  limits  for  occupancy. 
There  are  ample  provisions  In  the  bill  for 
Insuring  that  those  Hmiu  will  permit  oc- 
cupancy only  by  low-income  families.  The 
bill  does  not  Itself,  attempt  to  establish 
such  limits  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no 
one  set  of  limits  could  apply  with  equal 
effectiveness  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
or  over  a  period  of  years  when  income  levels 
were  changing.  Let  me  atgaln  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  average  Income 
of  families  admitted  to  Baltimore's  low-rent 
projects   In    1948   was   only   •1.410. 

Tou   compare  payments  In   lieu   of   taxes 

from  low-rent  projects  with  what  would  be 

paid   In   taxes  on   a  privately   owned   house 

UMssed  at  •10.000.     This  is  an  absurd  com- 

puiaon  since  low-income  families  could  not 

pcMsibly.    under    any    circumstances,    afford 

such  large  tax  payments  and  nobody  expects 

them    to.      A    fairer    comparison    would    be 

between  proposed  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 

and  the  taxes  now  being  paid  by  low-income 

families  on  the  quarters  they  now  occupy. 

On  this  basis,  the  loss  In  Uxes  to  the  city 

would    be   either    negligible   or    nonexistent 

and   In   any   event   would    be   far   less   than 

the  benefits  accruing  to  the  city  from  public 

housing.     Furthermore,  no  discussion  of  the 

municipal  tax  situation  should  lose  sight  of 

the  fact  that  our  present  slums  represent  a 

heavy  drag  upon  all  taxpayers  in  the  city. 

T^e    Baltimore    Planning    Commission    has 

estimated  that  our  blighted  areas  represent 

a  loss   to   the   city   of  (14.000.000   per   year. 

If  I  were  to  adopt  your  methods  I  should 

multiply  this  figurs  by  40  years.    The  result 

would  really  startle  you. 

Tou  stata  that  our  records  show  3M.000 
low-income  families  living  In  sutMUUMtanl 
hoiislng  In  Baltimore.  Our  leeotdi  tttam 
nothing  of  the  sort  They  do  show  that  In 
1040  some  3M.000  persons  ( not  families)  were 
living  in  our  blighted  areas  but  nobody  has 
claimed  that  all  of  these  people  are  low-In- 
come or  that  all  of  them  live  In  substandard 
housing  I  cite  this  not  to  prove  that  we 
have  a  small  number  of  low-lnoome  families 
living  In  bad  housing— wa  have  a  large  num- 
ber— but  rather  to  show  again  how  inaccurate 
and  unreliable  are  your  figures. 

Tour  own  flgum  demonstrate  how  great  is 
the  need  for  decent  housing.  But  you  then 
throw  up  your  htrnds  In  despair  at  Its  magni- 
tude and  declare  that  we  should  do  nothing. 
If  the  problem  Is  big.  there  is  all  the  more 
n*aon  for  doing  what  we  can  as  soon  as  vre 
can. 

Tou  reveal  a  complete  lack  of  proportion  in 
considering  the  costs  Involved  In  the  bill. 
The  low-rent  public  housing  provisions  of 
the  bill  win  cost  the  Federal  Government 
an  estimated  •238.000.000  a  year.  This  is  only 
•  fraction  of  l  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget  and  compares  favorably  with  many 
subsidies  now  commonly  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  undergird  our  private  enter- 
prise syatem.  For  example,  the  Federal  Oov- 
•rmntnt  now  subsidizes  the  operations  of 
air  llnae  and  shipping  comparUes.  It  makes 
tubstantial  c>..utr.lJULloii«  to  the  cost  of  ols- 
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nj  detailed  reference  In  your 
n  development  sections  of  the 
apposed  to  urban   redevelop- 
ou  win   find  that  the  over- 
ity  of  Baltimore  citizens  do 
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Thomas  D'Aukandso,  Jr.. 

Mayor  of  Baltimore.  Md. 


Jfa  I  Hat  His  Say 

EXTENS  ON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  jMAsaACHnBrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUaC  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuescU^y.  June  28.  1949 
Mr.    PHILB 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimou.s  co  i.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ucouo.  I  include  therein 
from  the  Bangor  (Maine) 
ntled  "Jim  Has  His  Say." 
citing  with  ap  )roval  some  recent  views 
of  aiy  old  fri^d.  Hon.  James  A.  Par- 
ley: 


ji* 


"Undoubtedly 


he  said  in  part,  ' 


MAS    HIS    SAT 


Call  It  apostaiy.  treason,  or  heresy,  but 
these  words  wer«  uttered  not  so  long  ago  by 
a  lifelong  Democrst. 

We  have  said  t  le  same  thing  several  times. 
but  never  so  wi  11.  8o  we  yield  the  fioor 
without  Interruptions 


:here  are  many  of  you.  and 


I  think  I  share  3  our  views  on  this  subject. 


who  fear  that  in  the  multl> 


plication  of  services  we  shall  load  down  our 
Government  and  taxpayers  with  financial  ob- 
ligations that  will  ultimately  destroy  our  way 
of  life. 

"There  is  a  place,  economists  tell  us,  where 
taxation  not  only  yields  a  diminishing  re- 
turn but  also  stifles  the  productive  activities 
that  in  the  long  run  support  the  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  know  exactly  where  that 
point  may  be  In  this  economy.  I  do  not 
even  know  whether  we  have  approached  It 
at  the  present  time. 

"But  I  do  know  that  there  must  t>e  ever- 
Increasing  caution,  lest  we  do  reach  that 
point  without  anticipating  it. 

"Therefore,  we  face,  as  a  Nation,  the  seri- 
ous dilemma  of  a  demand  for  increasing 
governmental  services  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  danger  of  excessive  ta.xatlon  on  the  other. 
As  a  businessman  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
second  of  these  circumstances  and  as  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Government  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  what  the  public  expects. 

"When  a  man  In  his  private  affairs  Is  faced 
by  a  necessity  of  supporting  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive family  and  his  Income  Is  barely  able 
to  meet  Increasing  costs,  he  has  to  make  one 
of  three  decisions:  First,  he  has  to  consider 
whether  he  can  eliminate  some  of  his  finan- 
cial responsibilities;  second,  he  has  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  working  harder  and 
earning  more;  and,  third,  and  most  impor- 
tant, he  must  consider  whether  without  earn- 
ing more  and  without  dropping  any  of  his 
responsibilities  he  can  make  his  dollars  serve 
their  purpose  with  greater  efficiency. 

"In  our  Federal  Government  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  must  meet  this 
problem  by  one  of  three  decisions.  The  first, 
which  is  the  elimination  of  direct  services  to 
the  people,  will  be  difficult  If  not  Impossible 
to  adopt  The  November  election  largely 
settled  that. 

"The  question  of  greater  productivity  is. 
of  course,  a  concern  of  every  American  and 
every  American  business,  and  much  can  be 
done  In  that  direction.  But  we  cannot  hope 
for  anything  except  a  steady  but  rather  rela- 
tively small  Increase  in  what  we  produce 
as  a  nation. 

-  "We  must.  I  believe,  in  this  situation  come 
to  the  third  of  these  decisions.  We  must 
get  more  public  service  for  every  dollar  that 
Government  collects  for  the  taxpsyer.  An 
that  means  greater  efficiency  In  government. 
"This  is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  I  know  a 
great  many  Republicans  and  a  great  many 
Democrats.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  1  find 
no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  funda- 
mental desire  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
Government. 

"This  Is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  Re- 
ptibllcan  Congress  and  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent created  a  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  Inquire 
Into  the  efficiency  of  our  FedersI  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  a  significant  Indication  of  the 
nonpartisan  nature  of  this  that  a  former 
Republican  President  and.  I  might  add.  a 
great  American.  Herbert  Hoover,  was  chosen 
to  head  this  study.  It  Is  also  significant 
that  he  has  had  the  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion of  a  Democratic  President— Harry  8. 
Truman. 

"The  findings  of  this  Commission  are  now 
beginning  to  appear,  and  every  American 
owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  country  to  con- 
sider these  findings  and  to  join  the  effort  to 
have  the  nrojor  recommendations  of  this  re- 
port enacted  Into  law  and  Into  admlnistra- 
tlve  practice." 

That  was  James  A.  Patley  speaking  before 
the  New  York  State  Bankers  Association. 

These  would  be  strange  words  from  ad- 
ministration Democrats  currently  In  Wash- 
ington, for  they  preach  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

But  they  are  not  strange  words  from  the 
astute  Mr.  Fnrley.  They  conform  entirely  to 
his  personal  belief. 
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Derelopment  of  Synthetic  Fuels 
Indastry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILG6rE 

or  WEST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  29  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  on  the 
urgent  need  for  the  development  of  a 
synthetic  fuels  industry  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  report  I  attempt  to  out- 
hne  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  coal  research  and 
synthetic  liquid  fuels.  Although  it  Is 
not  generally  known,  the  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  laboratories  and  demonstration 
plants  of  the  Bureau  have  made  substan- 
tial progress  toward  the  foundations  for 
a  new  American  industry — an  industry 
based  on  the  conversion  of  coal  and  oil 
shale  to  oil. 

In  recent  years  our  Nation  has  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  our  petroleum  re- 
sources are  not  unlimited,  and  that  in 
this  field  we  cannot  grow  and  harvest  a 
new  crop  at  will.  Fortunately  synthetic 
liquid  fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale  offer 
an  assured  supply  for  hundreds  of  years 
from  known  reserves  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States. 

Bear  in  mind  such  an  industry  of  ade- 
quate proportions  hardly  can  be  built 
during  an  emergency,  if  we  have  to  start 
from  scratch.  Pioneer  commercial  units 
first  must  be  established  by  private  in- 
dustries to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  this 
new  industry.  Common  sense  dictates 
we  must  not  wait  until  an  emergency 
arises  to  delay  the  first  difficult,  time- 
consuming  step — the  construction  of  ini- 
tial plants. 

For  maximum  progress  toward  self- 
sufficiency  in  oil.  three  or  more  commer- 
cial-size plants  should  be  built  now  as 
prototypes.  U5ing  both  coal  and  oil 
shale  as  the  raw  materials.  These  model 
plants  should  be  built  and  operated  by 
private  industry. 

Congress  should  act  now  to  clear  the 
way  for  plant  construction  initiating  this 
new  and  vital  industry.  Through  prop- 
er Government  assistance,  as  proposed 
by  legislation  now  pending  t)efore  Con- 
gre.ss.  we  can  assure  our  Nation  self- 
sufficiency  in  liquid  fuels  regardless  of 
what  emergency  may  arise. 

I  l)elieve  my  report  clearly  demon- 
strates this  is  a  practical  program — one 
that  may  easily  prove  of  tremendous 
value  to  our  Nation  in  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  NXW  AKD  vrrAL  INOUSTaT 

Much  time  and  discussion  have  been  de- 
voted In  recent' weeks  to  the  question  of 
atomic  energy.  That  Is  entirely  fitting  since 
great  new  vistas  are  opening  up  before  us 
through  the  promise  of  development  of  that 
tremendous  source  of  energy.  But  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  our  existing  energy  resources 
for  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  tmlversal 
fuel  to  supply  aU  our  energy  needs. 


Today  the  mineral  fuels  are  the  most  Im- 
portant of  our  energy  sources — they  con- 
tribute 96  percent  of  the  energy  we  consume 
annually  and  I  feel  quite  safe  in  predicting 
that  the  demands  of  our  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial furnaces,  our  railroads,  automobiles 
and  airplanes,  and  our  power  plants  will  keep 
oiir  mineral  fuels  in  their  preeminent  posi- 
tion as  suppliers  of  energy.  With  that  In 
mind  and  with  the  realization  that  adequate 
supplies  of  energy  are  essential  to  our  com- 
merce, otor  industry,  and  our  people,  we  have 
learned  to  pay  particular  attention  to  our 
fuel  supplies. 

The  Inroads  of  our  wartime  consumption 
and  present  and  prospective  demands  for 
fuels  have  changed  our  attitude  toward  the 
fuels  resources  situation  from  the  bland  un- 
concern of  not  so  very  many  years  back  to  a 
mounting  apprehension  for  the  availability 
of  future  supplies  Evaluation  of  oxii  reserves 
of  coal,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas.  and  the 
achievement  of  maximum  efficiency  in 
utilization  of  those  reserves  have  become  a 
primary  responsibility  of  otir  Government. 
This  responsibility  Is  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  In  particular.  In 
Its  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Through  the  years  the  fuels  research  of 
that  Bureau  has  been  of  marked  assistance  to 
Industry  and  to  the  Nation,  and  It  is  of  two 
major  segments  of  that  research  that  I  wish 
to  speak  today.  The  first  Is  research  on  coal 
which  is  the  greatest  of  our  fuel  reser^-es 
and  the  probable  raw  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  when  our 
supplies  of  crude  petroleum  are  exhausted. 
Actually,  the  production  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  will  come  to  pass  long  before  all  our 
petroleum  has  been  used.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines'  work  on  synthetic  liquid  fuels  is  the 
second  item  that  I  shotild  like  to  call  to 
your  attention. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  the  Bureau's  coal 
research  program. 

We  find  that  coal  mining  Investigations 
have  been  going  forward  emphasizing  con- 
servation. Improvement  In  mechanical  min- 
ing methods  and  equipment,  and  determina- 
tion of  minable  reserves  01'  coking  coal  and 
of  coals  in  strategic,  fuel -shortage  areas. 
Study  of  the  extraction  of  pillars  with 
mechanized  equipment  In  bituminous  coal 
mines  in  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming  has  Indicated  the  dlffictilties  and 
advantages  of  Increasing  recovery  by  extract- 
ing pillars  mechanically.  A  German  shear- 
ing machine  has  been  successfully  adapted 
to  pillar  removal  in  the  anthracite  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  new  pieces  of 
mechanical  mining  eqixipment  for  use  with 
anthracite  have  been  designed  and  are  under 
construction.  One  of  these,  a  scraper-shaker 
loader  Is  to  replace  hand  loading  of  coal 
and  another,  a  vibratlng-blade  planer,  is  de- 
signed to  cut  and  load  coal  in  a  single  opera- 
tion without  the  use  of  explosives.  The  im- 
provement in  mining  conditions  and  safety 
that  can  result  from  development  of  this  type 
of  equipment  must  be  encouraged.  Upon 
completion  of  the  mechanical  mining  equip- 
ment, expected  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  will 
be  taken  into  mines  for  test  and  development 
under  actual  mining  conditions. 

Mounting  concern  over  this  Nation's  re- 
serves of  coking  coal  led  to  Initiation  in  fiscal 
year  1949  of  an  investigation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  determine  minable  coking  coal 
reserves.  This  investigation  Is  providing  in- 
formation essential  alike  to  our  welfare  In 
peacetime  and  to  our  national  security,  since 
metallurgical  coke  is  a  major  basic  require- 
ment for  continued  operation  of  our  steel 
industry.  This  study  was  begun  In  the  Ap- 
p»alachian  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia,  and  eastern  Kentucky,  which  are 
still  major  coking  coal  producing  areas, 
though  their  thicker  and  higher -grade  beds 
of  metallurgical  coking  coal  have  been  de- 
pleted considerably.  Four  field  parties  are 
engaged  In  obtaining  data  regarding  the 
number,  thickness,  and  areal  extent  of  coal 


beds,  and  analyses  of  the  coals.  This  field 
work  has  been  completed  in  two  counties 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  In  Kentucky,  and 
Is  in  varying  stages  of  completion  in  seven 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  In  eight  counties 
In  West  Virginia,  and  in  eight  counties  in 
Kentucky. 

In  Alaska,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  core 
drilling  in  the  Wishbone  Hill  area  of  the 
Matanuska  coal  field  to  determine  whether 
there  are  in  this  area  sufficient  reserves  of 
bituminous  coal  to  warrant  establishment  of 
a  new,  large  mechanized  mine  to  augment 
the  present  inadequate  coal  production  in 
the  Territory. 

The  Bureau  plans  to  continue  Its  mechan- 
ical mining  Investigations,  coking  coal  re- 
serve investigation,  and  determination  of 
minable  reserves  of  coal  in  Alaska  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  There  are  now  36  engineers 
and  others  engaged  on  these  programs  con- 
ducted mainly  In  the  field,  but  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh  and  Schuylkill  Haven. 
Pa.  Appropriations  for  coal  mining  inves- 
tigations In  1949  amounted  to  $386,030. 

Bureau  of  Mines  research  on  coal  prepara- 
tion has  Included  a  study  of  commercial 
preparation  plants  for  t)oth  bituminous  coal 
and  anthracite  tc  evaluate  present  practices 
and  provide  a  btsis  for  recommending  im- 
proved methods  of  control  and  operation. 
Methods  of  upgrading  high-sulfur  and  high- 
ash  coking  coals  to  make  them  suitable  for 
use  as  metallxirgical  coking  coals  have  been 
studied  as  a  means  of  extending  available 
reserves  of  coals  for  this  use.  The  prepara- 
tion characteristics  of  the  coals  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  of  the  Southeast  have  been 
Investigated  at  the  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala..  exi>erlment  stations,  and  spe- 
cialized equipment  developed  or  tested  for 
use  on  these  coals.  Including  new  processes 
for  washing  and  recovering  fine  sizes  of  coal. 
Two  commercial  plants  in  Alabama  are  now 
usin?  the  new  process  developed  at  the 
Bureau's  station  at  Tuscaloosa  for  washing 
fine  sizes  of  coal. 

A  study  of  commercial  washing  plants  was 
conducted  in  Illinois  during  1949,  whUe  up- 
grading studies  have  been  going  on  at  Pitta- 
burgh.  Pa.  For  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
Bureau  proposes  to  extend  Its  investigation 
of  commercial  preparation  plants  to  those 
operating  In  western  Kentucky.  Major  em- 
phasis at  Pittsburgh  and  at  Tuscaloosa  will 
be  given  to  methods  of  upgrading  marginal 
coking  coals  to  make  them  suitable  for  pro- 
duction of  metallurgical  coke.  whUe  at 
Seattle  the  Bureau  is  developing  a  method 
of  producing  a  very  low-ash  coal  for  elec- 
trode carlxDn  manufacture.  Personnel  at  the 
3  stations  and  elsewhere,  engaged  in  coal 
preparation  research,  totals  30,  and  appro- 
priations for  1949  amounted  to  $123,330. 

The  urgent  need  for  additional  data  on  the 
carbonizing  properties  of  American  coals,  as 
new  mines  are  opened  or  substitute  coals  are 
sought  to  supplement  or  replace  depleted 
sources.  Is  being  met  by  an  Increased  pro- 
gram of  test  work  on  carbonizing  properties 
of  coals  and  coal  blends  at  the  Pittoburgh. 
Pa.,  station  and  by  Installation  and  opera- 
tion of  an  experimental  oven  at  the  Southern 
Experiment  Station  at  Ttiscaloosa,  Ala. 

At  Tuscaloosa,  the  new  experimental  coke 
oven,  completed  dtxrlng  fiscal  year  1949.  will 
be  used  to  test  a  number  of  Alabama  coals, 
which  if  found  satisfactory  to  use  alone  or 
In  blends,  will  eliminate  the  need  to  Import 
high-cost,  low-volatUe  coking  coal  from  out- 
side the  region. 

These  programs,  employing  21  persons 
with  an  expenditure  of  $157,750.  are  being 
correlated  with  the  coking  coal  reserve  study 
and  the  coal  preparation  studies  to  provlda 
an  Integrated  picture  of  coal  reserves  that 
can  be  used  for  the  production  of  metal- 
lurgical coke.  Research  will  continue  on 
additional  coals  and  coal  blends  from  West 
Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  Ala- 
bama in  fiscal  year  1950. 
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BeeiLlng  maximum  efficiency  In  burning 
coal,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  Just  finished 
a  study  showing  why  failures  occurred  In 
large  pulverized -coal -fired  boilers,  and  bow 
these  boilers  should  b«  operated  to  avoid 
such  failure,  and  data  have  been  developed 
for  use  in  designing  more  efficient  boilers 
and  stokers.  This  and  related  work  on  the 
combustion  of  fuels  in  various  types  of 
equipment  and  the  properties  and  effects  of 
coal  ash  slag  on  the  performance  of  fuel- 
burning  equipment  have  been  conducted  at 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  station  and  at  power 
boiler  plants  In  the  field  with  five  employees 
and  an  expenditure  of  t25  415  in  1949. 

The  potential  value  of  the  huge  reserves 
of  low-rank  coals  In  the  western  plains  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States  has  not  been  ignored. 
and  we  find  tJiat  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
developing  methods  of  improving  the  fuel 
value  of  these  coals  and  means  of  convert- 
ing them  to  more  useful  forms. 

A  method  of  rapidly  drying  fine  sizes  of 
these  luw-rank.  high-moisture  coals  has  been 
developed  during  the  past  year  at  Golden. 
Colo.,  first  in  a  laboratory-scale  apparatus 
and  later  in  a  pilot  plant  designed  to  dry  a 
ton  of  coal  per  hour.  Additional  drying 
tests  on  various  types  of  Rocky  Mountain 
coals  win  be  conducted  in  the  pilot  plant 
during  1950.  and  a  test  program  to  determine 
feasibility  of  moving  the  dried  coal  with 
air  In  pipe  lines  will  be  undertaken. 

Meanwhile,  at  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  the 
gasification  of  lignite  to  produce  gas  for  in- 
dustrial and  domestic  use  Is  being  investi- 
gated on  a  pilot  plant  scale. 

There  are  40  employees  at  Golden  and 
Grand  Forks,  and  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1949  were  •132.110. 

With  the  MSO.OOO  appropriated  in  1948 
for  the  construction  of  a  research  laboratory 
to  conduct  research  on  the  mining,  prepara- 
tion, and  utilization  of  anthracite,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Is  now  building  a  laboratory 
at  Schuylkill  Haven.  Pa.,  which  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  October  1949. 
Tills  laboratory,  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  reconunendations  of  the  Federal 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission,  is  planned  as  a 
fMcarch  center  for  the  Improvement  of  min- 
ing and  preparation  of  anthracite,  the  de- 
wlopment  of  new  chemical  and  technical 
QMS,  and  new  and  extended  markets  and 
outlets  for  anthracite  and  its  products. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  seeking  the  sum 
of  174.000  for  fiscal  year  1950  to  recruit  key 
personnel  for  the  laboratory  and  to  under- 
take studies  of  the  fundamental  physical 
characteristics  of  certain  underground  mine 
supports,  of  the  washing  and  drying  of  an- 
thracite fine*,  and  of  the  gasification  of  an- 
thracite fines  to  produce  a  gas  suitable  for 
domestic  and  Industrial  use  and  for  use  as 
a  chemical  raw  material. 

Following  authorization  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress  for  establishment  of  a  research 
laboratory  In  the  North  Dakota  lignite-con- 
suming region,  and  appropriation  in  1949 
of  $300,000  and  t&M.OOO  contract  authoriza- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  accepted  a 
site  upon  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak  ,  and 
designed  a  laboratory.  Start  of  construction 
Is  expected  this  summer.  When  completed, 
about  June  1,  1950,  the  laboratory  will  be 
used  for  research  on  the  mining,  prepara- 
tion, and  utilization  of  lignite  and  to  de- 
velop new  uses  and  markets. 

For  almost  40  years  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  been  sampling  and  analyzing  fuel  for 
Government  agencies,  a  service  which  pro- 
Tides  Federal  coal-purchasing  agents  with 
necessary  information  on  the  quality  of  coals 
offered  for  purchase  by  the  Oovemment. 
Since  the  Government  purchases  about  $<J0,- 
000.000  worth  of  coal  annually,  this  work 
has  been  productive  of  marked  savings,  but 
since  last  fall  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not 
been  able  to  ke«p  up  with  requests  to  sample 
mines  from  coal  producers  who  wish  to  sell 
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5*2  tons  per  man  shift  in  deep  coal  mines. 
Total  mining  costs  were  under  80  cents  per 
ton  of  shale. 

After  the  oil  shale  Is  broken  by  dynamite 
Diesel  trucks  are  driven  directly  into  the 
mine  and  loaded  with  an  electric  shovel. 
New  equipment  has  been  develoi>ed  that 
makes  It 'possible  to  carry  on  drilling,  blast- 
ing, and  other  underground  mining  opera- 
tions on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

Under  cooperative  agreements  signed  with 
more  than  a  score  of  large  Industrial  and 
educational  research  organizations  the  Bu- 
reau is  supplying  oil  shale  and  shale  oil  for 
oil  extraction  and  refining  tests.  Informa- 
tion acquired  through  these  pacts  will  be 
correlated  with  the  Bureau's  own  research 
findings  and  applied  to  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining how  our  abundant  reserves  of  oil 
shale  may  best  be  converted  to  useful  liquid 
products. 

By  heating  or  retorting,  organic  material 
In  oil  shale  can  be  cracked  to  yield  oils  and 
gases.  As  this  is  a  direct  heating  operation, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  It  can  be  car- 
ried out,  but  the  real  problem  is  to  handle 
the  large  volumes  of  shale  rapidly  and  at  low 
cost.  The  shale  being  mined  at  Rifie  now 
yields  an  average  of  30  gallons  of  oil  per  ton, 
which  means  that  I'i  tons  of  oil  shale  Is 
required  for  each  barrel  of  oil.  It  Is  evident 
that  shale  must  be  retorted  at  less  than  a 
dollar  a  ton  If  this  is  to  be  an  economic  oper- 
ation.   Tests  show  that  this  can  be  done. 

In  the  Bureau's  experimental  retorting 
program  at  the  oil  shale  demonstration  plant 
near  Rifle  work  now  is  concentrated  on  a 
pilot  plant  for  continuous  operation  known 
as  the  gas-flow  retort.  Concurrently  with 
tests  of  the  gas-flow  retort,  the  Bureau  is 
making  engineering  and  cost  studies  of  con- 
tinuous retorts  of  other  designs.  OH  shale 
also  is  being  provided  for  test  work  In  retorts 
designed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Development 
Co.  and  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Caiilcrnia.  Re- 
search programs  outlined  for  these  three 
types  of  retorts  are  expected  to  show  that 
one  or  more  Is  suitable  for  the  economical 
recovery  of  oil  from  American  shales. 

Construction  of  an  experimental  shale-oil 
refinery  at  the  demonstration  plan  has  just 
been  completed,  and  it  soon  will  be  produc- 
ing finished  products  from  the  crude  shale 
oil.  This  unit  is  very  flexible  and  can  be 
used  to  subject  shale  oil  to  all  conventional 
thermal  refining  processes. 

Refining  of  shale  oil  into  high-grade  prod- 
ucts presents  numerous  problems  because  of 
the  chemical  character  of  the  oil  which  Is 
quite  unlike  petroleum.  At  this  time,  hydro- 
genatlon  appears  particularly  adaptable  to 
shale-oil  refining,  oflerlng  high  yields  of  good 
quality  products — Diesel  and  Jet  fuels,  among 
others.  It  Is  possible  to  combine  thermal 
refining  and  hydrogenation.  By  these  meth- 
ods good  quality  gasoline.  Diesel  fuels,  and 
domestic  heating  oils  have  been  made. 

Small  laboratory  or  bench-scale  studies  of 
both  refining  and  retorting  processes  are 
being  conducted  at  the  Bureau's  Petroleum 
and  Oil -Shale  Experiment  Station  at  Laramie, 
Wyo.  There,  scientists  are  at  work  on  the 
fundamental  research — the  prosaic  but  es- 
sential spadework — that  must  precede  any 
successful  new  Industry.  Oil  shale  and  coal 
are  the  only  raw  materials  on  which  any 
large-capacity  production  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  could  be  based,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  neglected 
the  possibilities  of  coal. 

Two  coal-to-oll  demonstration  plants — the 
first  units  larger  than  pilot  plants  In  the 
United  States — were  dedicated  last  May  at 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  less  than  100  miles  above 
St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Built  on  the  site  of  a  wartime  synthetic 
ammonia  works,  made  available  by  the  Office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  first  of  these  two 
plants  for  converting  coal  Into  liquid  fuels  Is 
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complete  and  in  operation.  This,  the  hydro- 
genation demonstration  plant.  Is  a  200-  to 
300-barrel-per-day  \init  erected  under  con- 
tract with  Bechtel  Corp.  It  Incorporates 
numerous  innovations  not  found  In  European 
hydrogenation  plants.  For  example,  auto- 
matic pressure,  temperature,  and  flow  control 
replaces  hand  control  wherever  possible. 
promising  accurate  reaction  conditions, 
higher  capacity  and  efficiency,  and  lower 
personnel  requirements  and  production  costs. 

Coal  from  Rock  Springs.  Wyo..  is  being 
used  in  the  initial  operations  becaiue  it  is 
exceptionally  well  adapted  to  the  hydrogena- 
tion process.  Later,  when  plant  operations 
become  stabilized,  coals  from  other  major 
fields  will  be  tested. 

Early  in  1948,  a  contract  was  let  to  Koppers 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  the  design  and  construction  of 
a  second  plant  at  this  site.  This,  the  gas 
synthesis  demonstration  plant,  is  a  100-bar- 
rel-per-day  unit  that  will  gasify  pulverized 
coal  with  oxygen  and  superheated  steam, 
purify  the  gas,  and  convert  It  to  liquid  fuels 
by  a  modified  Fischer-Tropsch  synthesis 
process.  It  is  scheduled  for  completion  tills 
year.  The  first  unit  of  this  plant — the  coal 
gasification  unit — now  has  been  completed 
end  successful  test  runs  have  been  made. 
Synthesis  units  now  are  being  erected. 

Radical  new  process  Improvements  under 
development  in  the  coal-to-oll  laboratories 
and  pilot  plants  at  Bruceton.  Pa  ,  offer  prom- 
ise of  advancing  the  day  when  the  United 
States  can  shift  a  part  of  the  growing  burden 
of  oil  and  gasoline  demand  to  Its  immense 
coal  reserves.  These  research  activities  were 
centered  In  the  past  year  on  fundamental  Im- 
provements in  the  gas  syntliesis  process,  since 
a  very  efficient  conversion  of  synthesis  gas 
to  liquid  products  Is  necessary.  Toward  this 
end,  two  promising  methods  vpere  developed 
at  Bruceton,  Pa.  Both  offer  high  yields  of 
oil  and  are  being  incorporated  Into  the  dem- 
onstration plant  at  Louisiana.  Mo. 

A  departure  from  the  conventional  high- 
pressure  process  for  the  direct  hydrogenation 
of  coal  also  is  under  investigation.  With 
the  parallel  objectives  of  reduction  In  the 
two  major  cost  Items  of  this  process,  hydro- 
genation, which  now  constitutes  40  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  liquid  fuels,  and  cap- 
ital charges  on  the  Investment  in  and  maln- 
tenazMW  of  equipment. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  cheap  synthesis 
gas  and  hydrogen,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
entire  problem  of  producing  compietltlve 
liquid  fuels  from  coal,  is  being  attacked 
from  another  salient  at  Gorgas.  Ala.  There, 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  Jointly  have  undertaken  a  sec- 
ond field-scale  experiment  In  the  gasslfl- 
catlon  of  cxjal  underground.  This  experi- 
ment, under  way  for  several  months,  has 
attracted  wide  attention  in  industry  Gases 
produced  by  burning  unmined  coal  offer  not 
only  raw  materials  for  synthetic  fuels  man- 
ufacture but  a  potential  source  of  fuel  for 
electric  power  generation.  In  addition,  un- 
derground gasslflcatlon  holds  promise  as  a 
method  for  using  coal  veins  now  difficult  or 
uneconomic  to  mine. 

This  field-scale  experiment  Is  being  di- 
rected from  the  Synthesis  Gas  Production 
Laboratories  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  wh«re 
the  procedures  were  worked  out  in  a  small 
model  simulating  a  bed  of  coal  in  place 
underground.  There,  too.  other  coal  gaasl- 
fication  methods  are  being  investigated  In 
the  first  of  such  pilot  plants  ever  operated 
In  this  country.  One  process  employs  steam 
superheated  to  unprecedented  temperatures 
of  3.600^  F.  and  more. 

Engineering  studies  and  cost  estimates  tor 
coal  hydrogenation  plants  of  commercial  sice 
have  been  made  by  Bureau  of  Mines  en- 
gineers. These  figures.  In  turn,  have  been 
used  to  arrive  at  synthetic  gasoline  prices 
both  with  and  without  taking  credit  for 
byproducU  at  prevailing  or  anticipated  mar- 


ket prices.  For  example.  In  a  30.000-barreI 
per  day  hydrogenation  plant  operating  on 
different  types  of  coals  and  lignite,  gasoline 
manufacturing  costs  would  range  from  12 
to  15  cents  a  gallon  if  credit  is  taken  for 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  at  8  cents  p>er  gallon. 
If  credit  also  is  taken  for  phenols  at  10  cents 
per  pound — and  there  is  a  large  market  for 
this  material  in  plastics  manufacture — these 
gasoline  costs  would  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 4  cents  per  gallon  or  virtually  to  com- 
petitive levels.  With  little  or  no  change,  this 
plant  could  be  used  for  producing  aviation 
gasoline  base  stock.  Jet  fuel,  or  a  good  Diesel 
fuel.  Coal  hydrogenation  is  a  versatile 
process  offering  a  choice  of  any  one  or  a  full 
range  of  fuels  from  heavy  fuel  oil  to  aviation 
gasoline. 

Another  cost  estimate  was  based  on  the 
production  of  heavy  fuel  oils  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry In  a  10.000-barrel-per-day  plant  In 
the  Great  Lakes  area.  Again  the  figures  In- 
dicate that,  with  the  assumption  of  reason- 
able process  Improvements  already  devel- 
oped but  unproved,  synthetic  fuel  oil  costs 
are  near  those  for  the  same  product  from 
petroleum. 

Significantly,  the  United  States  became  a 
net  importer  of  oil  in  1948.  Wlien  coupled 
with  these  impMrts,  domestic  petroleum  pro- 
duction last  year  was  adequate — although 
only  by  a  narrow  margin — to  meet  the  un- 
precedented requirements.  In  the  United 
States,  per  capita  consumption  rose  to  822 
gallons  as  compared  to  608  gallons  in  1947 
and  367  gallons  a  decade  earlier  in  1938. 

Until  fairly  recently,  domestic  reserves 
generally  had  been  regarded  as  adequate  for 
the  expanding  requirements  of  our  Indus- 
trial economy  and  for  any  conceivable  mili- 
tary need.  Doubts  now  have  arisen — grave 
doubts  well  founded  in  fact. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  has  become  apparent  that  our  petro- 
leum reserves  are  not  unlimited.  When 
compared  with  tlie  current  rate  of  with- 
drawal, the  estimates  of  proved  reserves  and 
even  the  estimates  of  the  total  potential  oil 
In  this  continent  Indicate  inevitable  short- 
ages within  a  comparatively  few  years. 
Therefore,  In  prodigally  increasing  the  rate 
of  withdrawal  now,  we  are  merely  hastening 
the  day  of  virtual  depletion.  Otir  petroletun 
resources  cannot  be  replaced.  We  cannot 
grow  and  harvest  a  new  crop  at  will. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  synthetic  liquid  fuels 
from  oU  shale  and  coal  offer  an  asstued  sup- 
ply for  hundreds  of  years  from  known  re- 
serves within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States — self-siifllclency  under  any  conditions 
that  may  arise  in  these  times  of  interna- 
tional uncertainty.  SyntheUc  fuels  can  fill 
any  gap  between  anticipated  demand  and 
supply,  but  only  if  Immediate  steps  are 
taken  to  establish  the  initial  commercial 
plants. 

A  synthetic  fuels  Industry  of  adequate 
proportions  hardly  can  be  built  during  an 
emergency.  If  we  have  to  start  from  scratch. 
Instead,  as  in  other  basic  Industries,  the  pio- 
neer commercial  units  first  must  be  estab- 
lished to  serve  as  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build— and  on  which  to  expand  rapidly  If 
necessary.  To  delay  this  first  difficult,  tlme- 
corisumlng  step — the  construction  of  the 
Initial  plants — may  well  Jeopardize  this  Na- 
tion's welfare. 

Even  if  these  initial  plants  were  author- 
ized today.  It  would  require  a  year  or  two  to 
complete  the  design  and  engineering.  Any 
process  Improvements  developed  during 
that  period  still  could  be  Incorporated  in  the 
final  designs.  Meanwhile,  a  goal  and  a  dead- 
line vrould  exist  to  spur  even  more  rapid  re- 
search achievements. 

Although  the  research  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  industry  are  aimed  at 
further  revolutionary  improvements  in  proc- 
esses, a  fear  of  obsolescence  should  not  de- 
ter the  erection  ot  these  initial  model  planU. 


Perfection  Is  never  achieved,  and  it  Is  fool- 
hardy to  wait  for  It.  In  any  event,  approx- 
imately 80  percent  of  the  equipment  re- 
quired for  synthetic  fuels  plants  is  of  a  more 
or  less  standard  nature  and  would  not  be 
changed  by  process  improvements. 

Sufficient  data  already  are  available  from 
the  research  and  development  work  of  In- 
dustry aiul  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  permit 
an  immediate  start  on  design  work  for  these 
Initial  commercial  plants.  For  maximum 
progress  toward  self-sufficiency  In  oil,  three 
or  more  commercial -size  plants  should  be 
built  as  prototypes  now.  using  both  oil  shale 
and  coal  as  the  raw  materials. 

These  model  plants  should  be  built  and 
operated  by  private  Industry.  If  necessary, 
financial  assistance  should  be  provided  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
overcome  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  In- 
dustry to  undertake  plant  coiistructlon  with 
the  competition  of  petroleum  prevailing. 

Two  bills  were  introduced  to  Congress  dur- 
ing 1948  to  clear  the  way  for  plant  construc- 
tion Initiating  a  synthetic  fuels  industry, 
but  the  session  was  adjourned  before  their 
passage  could  be  completed.  Identical 
measures  (H.  R.  566  and  8.  6>  have  been 
submitted  to  this  Congress.  It  is  hoped  that 
favorable  action  can  be  completed  on  this  or 
similar  legislation  at  an  early  date. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  urge  my  coUeagties 
to  study  this  report  on  the  accomplish- 
ments and  programs  of  a  Government 
agency  that  Is  carrying  out  a  most  worth- 
while fimctlon  in  a  highly  commendable 
manner.  I  tirge  you  to  give  It  adequate  sup- 
port, both  financially  and  for  needed  legis- 
lative authority  to  carry  on  Its  vital  work. 


Le^alizuif  Discrimuation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  NSW  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'ri\TES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Spealier.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
that  appeared  In  the  Tablet,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y .  Saturday,  June  18,  1949: 

LlCtT.ramC  DTSCaiMTWATIOif 

The  approval  of  the  Harden  bill  (H.  S. 
4643),  providing  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  taxpayers'  money  for  public  schools, 
regardless  of  need,  by  the  Subcommltee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  been  proclaimed  a  victory  by  the 
forces  which  are  single-minded  and  tlrelesaly 
aggressive  in  their  anti-American  campaign 
to  isolate  Catholics,  and  partlc\ilarly  little 
children  in  Catholic  schools,  from  their  fel- 
low Americans.  The  referral  of  the  bUl  to 
the  full  House  committee  Is  no  less  a  sad 
reflection  upon  the  apathy  of  American 
Catholics  in  the  face  of  a  challenge  to  their 
rights  and  privileges  as  citizens. 

In  the  present  session  of  Congress  several 
measures  for  Federal  aid  to  schools  have  been 
proposed.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  flagrantly 
discriminatory  against  children  in  nonpublic 
schools,  but  loopholes  permitted  funds  for 
some  services  at  the  discretion  of  the  various 
States.  Representative  Grahau  A.  BAaocsf. 
of  North  Carolina,  took  over  the  questionable 
assignment  of  plugging  up  thoM  loopholes 
in  a  House  meastue  which  completely  clim- 
Inatec'  any  child  in  a  Catholic  school  from 
benefitting  fr<«n  Federal  funds.  The  meas- 
ure was  sent  to  the  House  subcommittee 
of  which  none  other  tHan  the  North  Caro- 
lina gentleman  is  chairman.    Only  a  limited 
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number  of  person j  were  heard  and  Mr.  Bai- 
DCM  closed  the  liearlngs.  The  subcommittee 
then  ap|RXi7ed  two  amendments  guarantee- 
ing the  «q>endlture  of  more  Federal,  or  tax- 
payers', money  and  rejected  one  propoaal  to 
restrict  Federal  largesse  to  needy  States  and 
two  which  might  have  permitted  a  stray 
dollar  to  provide  health,  bus,  or  some  other 
service  tc  a  boy  or  girl  attending  a  nonpublic 
school. 

The  organization  formed  a  few  months 
ago  to  Isolate  Catholics  from  their  fellow 
Citizens,  'Protestants  and  Other  American! 
United  fcr  Separation  of  Church  and  State  ' 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  POAU) .  has  spear- 
headed the  drive  against  children  In  Catholic 
schools.  After  Mr.  B.\tDENS  successful 
strategy  Ir.  the  5ul)committee.  POAU  too* 
full  credit  and  now  boasts  that  it  has  won 
to  date  a  significant  battle.  It  confidently 
.predicts  that  the  Harden  bill  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  become  law  and  calls  upon  all  who 
support  its  anti-Catholic  program  to  write 
now  to  your  Congressman  urging  that  no  bill 
be  passed  which  provides  public  fvmds  for 
private  and  sectarian  schools." 

We  need  not  elaborate  on  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  drive  to  force  passage  of  the  Bardeti 
bill  is  but  one  maneuver  In  the  whole  stra- 
tegy of  POAU  and  its  allies,  namely,  the 
destruction  of  Catholic — and  ultimately  all 
Christian — Influence  In  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Oxnam,  Glenn  Archer.  Guy  Emery 
Shipler  and  others  In  the  vanguard  of  the 
anti-Catholic  fight  are  to  be  pitied,  per- 
haps, for  their  blind  and  unwlttinc;  service 
to  the  cause  of  rampant  Oodleasness,  yet 
they  must  be  halted  before  their  reckless, 
aggressive  attack  ends  in  widespread  hate. 
intolerance,  bigotry,  and  fatal  division  among 
the  American  people. 

The  hour  Is  late,  but  not  at  all  too  late, 
for  Catholics  throughout  the  United  States 
to  act  to  defeat  the  forces  of  division  and 
hate  behind  the  Barden  bill.  We  do  not 
share  the  confidence  of  POAU  that  the  bill 
Is  almost  certain  to  become  law.  We  are 
confident  that  the  bill  wUl  be  defeated  and 
that  It  will  be  defeated  by  the  fundamen- 
tally sound  .\merlcaniam  of  the  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  American  Protestants. 
Jews,  and  Catholics  alike.  Many,  many  times 
in  the  past  the  interests  of  Catholic  Amer- 
ica:x3  have  been  fought  for  and  protected  by 
Protestant  and  Jewish  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  Otir  con- 
fidence in  them  Is  not  lessened,  but  we  do 
call  upon  our  Catholic  mothers  and  fathers 
to  support  aud  encourage  them  in  their  fight 
to  defea'.  H.  R.  4&*3. 

Every  Catholic  parent  must  write  at  once 
to  his  or  her  Congressman  Insisting  that 
the  Barden  bill  be  defeated;  every  Catholic 
aflUlated  with  a  nonsectarlan  organization, 
whether  It  be  a  labor  union  or  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  should  Insist  that  that  organiza- 
tion publicly  oppose  the  Barden  bill— if  not 
to  prevent  an  act  of  legalized  dlscrin^ination 
and  bigotry,  at  least  to  stop  tax  funds  from 
being  wasted  as  they  will  be  in  this  Irre- 
sponslb]«  bin — and  no  Catholic  should  rest 
until  H.  R  4643  Is  consigned  to  the  congres- 
sional wastebasket. 

The  evils  of  the  Barden  bill,  as  well  as 
thoee  of  a  similar  bill  (S.  24«)  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  have  been  enumerated  and  ex- 
posed in  the  tablet  over  the  past  months. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them,  in  summary: 

The  accompllsment  of  a  tremendous  stride 
toward  complete  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation and  a  consequent  limitation  of  local 
control;  In  other  words,  a  big  step  toward  a 
Socialist  America. 

The  almost  explicit  denial  of  the  natural 
rl^ht  of  American  mothers  and  fathers  to 
educate  their  children  according  to  their 
convictions  and  the  adoption  of  the  totali- 
tarian and  antidemocratic  Concept  that  the 
only  school  meriting  recognition  Is  that 
which  Is  controlled  by  the  State  and  fiom 
whicii  religion  and  morality  are  excluded. 
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of  Federal  funds  needed  for 
all  children  in  all  schools 
ion  only  to  public  schools. 
Kt  all  to  children  In  Catholic 
schools    and    an    In- 
"( according  to  the  bill  of  the 
ftom  North  Carolina)  to  chll- 
In  the  South  for  Negroes, 
on  handing  cut  Federal  tax 
schfcols  and  no  emphasis  at  all 
children  attending  the  schools, 
allocation  of  Federal 
every  public  school,  with 
between   schools  In   wealthy 
coifcmunitles  and  those  in  poor 
assistance  is  urgently  needed; 
be    noted    that    the    slogans 
of  Federal  aid  do  not 
Catholic  mission  schools — 
have   predominantly   Prot- 
the  latter  will  still 
Appeal  to  the  charity  of  Caih- 
wUl  be  Increased  further 
under  Federal  control. 
th4se    evils    and    others    In    the 
frofn  being  imposed  upon  Amerl- 
readers  to  act  and  to  act 
ng    to    their    Congressmen— 
n  be  learned  from  the  neigh - 
al  club,  from  the  World  Al- 
convenient   sources — and 
he  not  only  make  public  his 
the  Barden  bill  but  that  he 
strongly  and  emphatically  against 
.  It  Is  brought  up  for  debate 
Representatives  and  that  he 
To  quote  from  a  message 
PpAU  to  bigots  and  antl-Cath- 
he  country:  "It  Is  highly  im- 
act  now!" 
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agency  for  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion about  science,  which  conducts  the 
Search  through  Science  Clubs  of  Ameri- 
Ica;  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration, which  through  the  Westing- 
house  Educational  Foundation  provides 
the  financial  support  for  this  adventure 
In  education. 

I  believe  the  House  is  and  should  be 
Interested  in  this  activity.  It  reflects 
what  I  consider  a  manifestation  of  good 
citizenship  on  the  part  of  one  of  our 
major  industrial  companies  and  that 
company's  foresight  and  economic  cour- 
age in  inspiring  and  supporting  a  pro- 
gram to  help  young  people  become  more 
useful  to  themselves  and  to  their  coun- 
try. Westinghouse's  able  president,  Mr. 
Gwilym  A.  Price,  deserves  the  acclama- 
tion of  this  House  and  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens for  this  and  for  the  many  other 
educational  activities  which  his  com- 
pany so  generously  and  wisely  supports. 

The  faith  In  and  support  of  our  in- 
dustrial organizations  in  the  educational 
and  career  advancement  of  our  youth  is 
obviously  an  important  factor  in  the 
growth  and  stability  of  an  industrial 
economy  such  as  ours. 

If  the  40  young  people  who  represent 
the  cream  of  this  year's  crop  of  poten- 
tial science  talent — and  I  have  seen 
them  and  talked  with  them— are  a  fair 
sample  of  the  raw  material  with  which 
our  colleges  and  universities  must  work 
to  turn  out  the  qualified  adult  scientists 
on  whom  our  progress  and  position  In 
the  world  so  much  depends,  then  I  have 
no  fears  for  our  future  In  that  regard. 
They  are  fine  young  people,  mentally  and 
socially  awake,  and  a  credit  to  their 
country. 


or  xrw  TOMC 
IN  THE  HOlJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedr  esday,  June  29,  1949 

Mr.  DAVES  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  uas  my  privilege  and  stim- 
ulus a  few  V  eeks  ago  to  meet  and  learn 
something  about  a  group  of  40  of  our 
yoimg  cltia  ns  who  have  earned  for 
themselves  t  n  important  honor,  and  an 
honor  that  [  think  is  Important  in  Its 
Imphcatlonsl  to  the  welfare^  of  the 
country. 

They  wen  the  finalists  of  the  eighth 
annual  Science  Talent  Search,  who  were 
in  the  Capi  al  In  final  competition  for 
college  scho  arships  that  will  aid  them 
to  go  forward  toward  an  education  in 
science.  Tliese  40  youngsters,  9  girls 
and  31  boys  who  are  seniors  in  second- 
ary schools  In  18  of  our  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  were  selected  to 
come  here  ffom  some  16,000  high  school 
seniors  who]  entered  this  search  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  last  fall. 
By  a  rigorois,  scientific  system  of  qual- 
ification anc  elimination,  this  group  was 
narrowed  d  >wn  to  the  40  who.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  of  judges,  display 
the  greatest  aptitude  for  useful  careers 
in  science,  a  nd  so  are  deemed  worthy  of 
assistance  along  the  difUcult  road  to  a 
scientific  ed  ication. 

The  Science  Talent  Search  Ls  the  joint 
effort  of  tw>  great  American  organiza- 
tions.   Thei  are  Science  Service,  a  news 
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HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  NXW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^E3 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  of 
June  23,  1949: 

DOCTOR  B.VCKS  HE.^LTH  BILL,  QOISTIONS  CLAIMS 

or  AMA 

WASHiNGTOrc,  June  22  —A  New  York  doctor 
who  said  he  spoke  for  about  1,600  physicians 
today  endorsed  President  Truman's  national 
health  insurance  program.  Dr.  Bernard  Mey- 
er also  said  "it  Is  quite  Impossible"  to  sub- 
stantiate any  contention  "that  an  over-* 
whelming  majority  of  American  physicians  isj 
opposed  to  national  health  Insurance." 

His  endorsement  of  the  Administration 
health  bill  was  laid  before  a  Senate  labor  sub- 
committee for  the  Physicians  Forum.  He 
said  it  Is  "a  national  organisation  of  physi- 
cians, all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  A'ssociatlon  or  the  National 
Medical  Association." 

STSONC  opposmor* 

Tlie  American  Medical  Association  iUelf 
is  vigorously  opposed  to  Truman's  program, 
which  would  be  fluiuiced  mainly  by  a  pay- 
roll tax. 
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Meyer,  a  psychiatrist,  said  the  Physicians 
Forum  has  between  1,500  and  1.600  members. 
moet  of  them  in  the  East. 

Meyer  told  the  subcommittee  the  Adminis- 
tration bill  "makes  every  attempt  to  safe- 
guard the  professional  Integrity  and  Individ- 
uality of  the  physician. ' 

In  contending  ''it  is  Impossible"  to  sub- 
stantiate any  contention  that  most  American 
doctors  are  against  national  health  insur- 
ance. Meyer  added: 

"No  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  by 
secret  ballot  a  trustworthy  poll  of  the  doctors 
on  this  subject.  Experience  In  seeking  an 
expression  of  opinion  In  open  debate  and  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  county  medical  societies 
Indicates  that  character  assassination.  Intim- 
idation, fear  of  reprisal,  and  so  forth,  dis- 
courages a  frank  repudiation  of  many  socie- 
ty-sponsored policies." 

Hurr  PHonrssioNALLT 

Meyer  said  that  "as  an  active  member  of 
the  minority  group  In  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York,  I  can  assert  that  it 
l8  professionally  unhealthy  to  champion  the 
medical  program  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Babcock,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Optometrlc  Association,  urged 
that  any  health  bUl  enacted  should  not 
"place  the  profession  of  optometry  in  the 
status  of  an  auxiliary  service  subservient  to 
medicine." 


The  Anti-Chnft  in  Action 
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or 


HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

or  NXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  f<rf- 
lowing  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  28.  1949 : 

THB  AJrn-CHWST  ut  AcnoM 

The  thing  now  happening  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  Czechoslovakia  U  aU 
part  of  the  vUe  pattern  of  action  that  has 
cccne  to  characterize  the  Communists  wher- 
ever they  have  forced  their  way  into  power. 

First,  as  a  conspiratorial  minority  acting 
on  orders  from  the  Kremlin,  they  worm  their 
way  Into  strategic  cabinet  positions  giving 
them  control  of  such  powerful  Instruments 
as  the  police  organization  and  the  propa- 
ganda machine. 

Next,  as  soon  as  they  are  weU  established 
in  those  positions,  they  manufacture  a  crisis, 
stage  a  coup,  and  set  up  a  dictatorship,  after 
which — step  by  step,  through  every  form  of 
fraud  and  terroristic  coercion — they  wipe 
out  the  political  oppxjsltlon. 

FlnaUy,  when  they  think  the  time  oppor- 
tune, or  when  Moscow  so  decrees,  they  set  out 
to  smash  God.  What  they  stand  for  and  what 
God  stands  for  are  mutually  repugnant,  and 
so  they  imdertake  to  shatter  the  clergy,  sup- 
press the  churches  and  make  religion  bend 
its  knee  to  the  supermaterialistic,  truth- 
butchering,  liberty -destroying  tyranny  which 
they  describe,  with  Indecent  brazenness,  as 
the  new  democracy. 

It  is  this  last  stage  that  has  now  been 
reached  In  Cxechoslovakia.  Archbishop 
Beran  apparently  is  to  suffer  much  the  same 
fate  as  the  one  suffered  by  Cardinal  Mind- 
siienty  in  Hvmgaxy  not  long  ago.  or  by 
Archbishop  Steplnac  In  Yugoslavia  In  1»4«. 
About  75  percent  of  the  C»ech  people  are 
Catholics,    but    the   Communist    regime    at 


Prague  la  ao  strongly  entrenched  that  it  Is 
not  hesitating  in  Its  attempt  to  break  \xp 
their  church  directly  before  their  eyes.  After 
all.  how  can  they  resist?  They  have  only 
prayers  to  fight  back  with,  and  a  good  Marxist 
laughs  at  prayers. 

And  so  we  may  expect  that  Archlblshop 
Beran  and  a  number  of  his  colleagues  soon 
wUl  be  dragged  before  a  court  and  tried  on 
false  charges  In  another  typlcaUy  obscene 
Commimlst  mockery  of  truth  and  Justice. 
The  church,  as  the  C«ech  bishops  declared 
In  their  courageous  pastoral  letter  on  Sun- 
day, has  already  been  robbed,  deprived  of  the 
majority  of  its  freedoms  and  rights,  dis- 
honored, soUed.  persecuted  secretly  and 
openly.  Not  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
by  the  Prague  tyranny  to  complete  the  dirty 
work. 

But  none  of  this  should  come  as  a  surprise 
to  anybody.  Everywhere  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,  communism  has  been  openly  at  war 
not  only  with  genuine  political  democracy 
but  also  with  religion  of  every  type  that  rec- 
ognizes man  as  a  child  of  God  and  not  the 
creature  of  the  state.  It  Is  an  inevitable  kind 
of  war.  The  godless  tyranny,  by  its  very 
nature.  Is  driven  to  do  battle  against  God- 
fearing freedom  because  the  two  cannot  co- 
exist side  by  side. 

In  other  words,  being  self-avowedly  antl- 
splritual  and  judging  man  to  be  nothing  but 
an  animal  to  be  regimented.  Red  totalitarian- 
ism must  fight  any  political  philosophy  that 
gives  him  dignity  and  makes  him  free.  And 
It  mtist  also  fight  any  religion  that  endows 
him  with  a  soul,  teaches  him  standards  of 
goodness,  and  tells  him  that  God  alone  Is 
his  true  master,  not  Caesar. 

There  is  thus  a  black  but  powerful  sort 
of  logic  behind  the  Communist  drive  to  de- 
stroy the  Influence  of  the  church.  What 
we  have  here  is  an  evU  that  will  continue 
to  plague  the  world  until  somehow,  some  day, 
the  source  of  it  is  overthrown  or  withers 
away.  The  anti-Christ  simply  cannot  live  at 
peace  with  Christ.  - 


labor  alike,  not  to  mention  an  orerwhelm- 
ing  majority  of  the  rest  of  the  public.  Dis- 
placed persons  wotild  be  pouring  \r  from 
Europe  at  a  higher  rate  than  they  are  at 
present  to  compete  for  Jobs  and  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  The  Army  would 
be  spending  additional  billions  on  totally 
tmnecessary  politically  reprehensible  xml- 
vc-sal  mUltai.  training.  The  medical  pro- 
fession would  be  on  its  way  to  socialization. 
Taxes  would  be  up  14,000.000,000  in  new  levies 
and  the  social-security  bite  due  to  be  doubled 
or  tripled  to  pay  for  It  and  other  Items  In 
the  administration's  pet  "cradle-to-grave" 
scheme  modeled  after  the  plan  that  currently 
Is  helping  to  bankrupt  Great  Britain. 

What  the  United  States  needs  and  what 
President  Truman  prescribed  to  meet  those 
needs  6  months  ago  have  no  recognizable 
resemblance.  Maybe  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress hasnt  done  too  much  affirmatively,  but 
at  least  It  has  kept  us  out  of  the  very  hot 
water  Into  which  slavish  submission  to  un- 
realistic ^  lilte  House  demands  would  have 
plunged  the  country. 


Ncf  ntire  Gains 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Coltimbus  (Ohio)  Sunday  EHs- 
patch  of  June  26,  1949: 

NEGATrvS    GAINS 

Some  of  the  wags  who  have  been  calling 
the  present  Congress  the  "Eighty-worst" — 
among  whom  are  some  who,  a  year  ago,  were 
agreeing  with  President  Truman  that  the 
Eightieth  Congress  was  the  "worst  In  history" 
are  not  being  conspicuously  lair.  Thanks  to 
a  Republican-conservative  Democratic  coal- 
ition, what  might  be  caUed  Its  negative  rec- 
ord Is  pretty  good. 

It  Is  granted  that  the  present  Ccmgrcss  has 
talked  more  than  It  has  legislated.  But  look 
at  the  potential  legislation  urged  on  it  by  the 
White  House  It  has  fended  off. 

If  the  Truman  program  had  been  enacted 
as  called  for  In  January  we  would  have  the 
spectacle  of  antl-lnflatlon  controls  In  effect 
with  no  inflatlixi  to  halt.  The  Taft-Hartley 
law  would  have  beta,  wiped  off  the  books  and 
the  one-sided  Wagner  Act  revived  in  toto  to 
the  constematlon  of  business,  Indxjtstry,  and 
all  but  the  more  Irresponsible  segmenu  of 


Address  by  Hen.  Kenneth  S.  Wkerry  at 
SeTentj-fifth  Anniversary  Celebration 
of  Greif  hton,  Nebr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  mwrnusKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  6TATE8 

Wednesday,  June  29  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appemiix  of  the  EIccokd  the  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  seventy-flf th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  tlie  town  of 
Creighton,  Nebr..  on  June  23,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoan. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Nebraskans,  and 
fellow-Americans,  It  Is  a  genuine  pleastire 
to  take  part  in  Creighton's  seventy-fifth 
annlvcarsary  celebration. 

We  are  assembled  to  give  thanks  for  the 
wonderful  progress  made  by  this  community; 
to  note  the  many  blessings  that  have  come 
to  Creighton  over  this  long  span  of  years,  to 
honor  the  founders  of  this  town  and  the 
pioneers  who  began  the  march  of  Its  progress, 
and  to  pay  our  respects  to  those  courageous. 
Industrious,  thrifty  men  and  women  who 
have  vlgUantly  kept  the  faith. 

My  heartfelt  thanks  go  to  the  committee 
on  arrangements  for  inviting  me  to  partici- 
pate in  this  diamond  anniversary;  for,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Nebraskan,  and  as  a  Nebraskan 
I  am  proud  of  Creighton. 

Creighton  looks  ahead.  Contrast  the 
sound,  good  sense  of  the  buUders  of  Creigh- 
ton, those  generations  who  have  developed 
this  thriving,  happy  community  the  Ameri- 
can way,  with  the  alien  ideologies  of  gov- 
ernment that  are  now  Infiltrating  our 
country. 

Tou  must  be  shocked,  as  I  am,  by  the  dally 
disclosures  of  Communists  and  their  fellow 
travelers,  who  have  burrowed  Into  every 
branch  and  activity  of  our  Government. 

To  cite  a  few  examples: 

Gerhard  Elsler.  No.  1  Commtintet  of  them 
all.  slipping  through  the  fingers  of  the  law 
after  being  con\-lcted  and  sentenced  to 
prison;  disappearance  of  highly  secret  atomic 
bomb  IngredtenU;  Communist  revolution- 
aries <Mi  trUi  in  New  York;  a  Department  of 
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Justice  employee  on  trial  in  Wasbint(ton. 
charged  with  eapionage;  evidence  tvirneti  up 
by  congressional  committees  on  Communists 
Infiltrating  Into  every  walk  of  life;  admis- 
sion by  Henry  J.  Wadlelgh  that  when  he  was 
a  Department  of  State  ofllclal  he  passed  out 
top  secrets  to  Russian  spies. 

All  together  these  disclosures  are  a  na- 
tional scandal. 

I  ask  you,  is  It  a  red  herring,  an  act  of 
postwar  hysteria,  to  see  that  the  atomic 
bomb  secrets  are  securely  guarded,  or  that 
disloyal  persons  be  driven  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  demand  punishment  for  their 
unlawful  acts? 

Why  cf  course  not.  Cooperation  by  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
including  the  administration.  In  stamping 
out  this  menace  is  what  we  all  want,  and  In- 
sist must  be  done. 

Here  we  ere,  a  nation  of  one-sixteenth  of 
the  world's  population  and  only  6  percent  of 
the  world's  area,  and  yet  we  produce  nearly 
half  the  world's  goods. 

We  own  46  percent  of  the  world's  electric 
power.  48  percent  of  the  radios.  54  percent  of 
the  lire -insurance  policies,  85  percent  of  the 
•utomobiles,  93  percent  of  the  bathtubs,  99 
percent  of  all  the  television  equipment.  wUh 
the  best  health  record  of  any  major  country, 
the  beat  schools,  the  most  churches,  the 
highest  standard  of  living,  in  short,  most  of 
the  good  things  in  life,  which  people  in  other 
countries  dream  about. 

All  of  this,  my  fellow  Nebraskans,  did  not 
Just  happen.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  best  kind 
cf  government  on  earth.  In  spite  of  all  these 
blessings  there  are  among  us  agitators,  who 
are  infiltrating  and  advocating  a  dictatorship 
by  all-powerlul  departments  and  bureaus  in 
Washington. 

Thij  is  not  imagination.  It  is  not  Just  a 
myth.  This  administration  is  attempting  to 
p«M  legislation  which  will  socialize  America 
and  slide  us  into  a  socialistic  state.  Oh.  no. 
they  never  tell  you  the  cost,  the  cost  in 
hard-earned  dollars.  They  sugar-coat  their 
quack  remedies  with  high-sounding  words 
such  as  security,  prosperity,  peace,  and  con- 
tentment.   They  are  the  pled  plF>ers  of  today. 

The  master  planners  at  Washington  pre- 
tend these  things  are  as  free  as  water,  as  free 
as  the  air.  But  you  know  there  is  no  free 
medicine,  free  hospitals,  free  schools,  free 
pensions,  free  security,  no  free  anything. 
They  all  cost  money.  They  all  come  out  of 
the  income  of  the  people  in  direct  taxes,  and 
Indirectly  in  the  cost  of  everything  we  buy. 

But  more  Important  Is  the  cost  In  lost  free- 
dom. The  socialistic  planners  have  a  deep 
yearning  to  regiment  our  p>eople  in  the  name 
of  social  welfare,  to  make  each  Individual  a 
robot. 

This  Issue  transcends  all  partisan  lines. 
The  programs  recommended  by  the  President 
lu  compliance  with  the  promises  he  made  to 
the  radical  presstire  groups  strike  at  the 
foundations  of  our  Republic. 

The  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  former 
Secretary  of-8tate  In  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man administrations.  In  an  address  at  Lex- 
ington, Va..  last  week,  said  the  administra- 
tion's welfare  state  propiosals  are  leading  the 
country  down  the  road  to  statlsm. 

Mr.  B\Tne8.  himself  a  former  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Covirt,  and  a  former 
United  States  Senator,  said  further,  and  I 
quote : 

"Where  we  shall  wind  up.  no  one  can  tell. 
But  If  some  of  the  new  programs  seriously 
proposed  should  be  adopted  there  is  danger 
that  the  individual,  whether  farmer,  worker, 
manufacturer,  lawyer,  or  doctor,  soon  will  be 
an  economic  slave  pulling  an  oar  in  the  gal- 
ley of  the  state." 

And  yet,  squarely  in  the  face  of  this 
ringing  warning,  the  President  Insists  that 
CongreM  approve  his  new  programs,  under 
the  social  welfare  label,  which,  over  a  period 
of  SO  years  would  cost  »!. 360.000.000.000. 
One  trillion,  two  hundred  fifty  billion  dol- 


lars in  silver  dc  liars  would  make  seven  stacks 
reaching  to  th<  moon,  with  enough  left  over 
to  pay  all  our  IMS  taxes  and  wipe  out  the 
present  nation)  1  debt  of  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars. 

Fantastic?      res.  but  it  is  true! 

You  people  <  f  Crelghton  know  what  hnp- 
pens  when  ar  individual  goes  on  and  on 
spending  more  ;han  he  earns.  Well,  the  same 
thing  happens  Ln  the  case  of  a  nation.  His- 
tory is  full  ol  examples  of  countries  that 
have  gone  on  he  rocks  through  loose  fiscal 
policies. 

Tour  Federa  Government  again  is  operat- 
ing in  the  rfd.  Gone  is  the  handsome 
$8,000,000,000  Treasury  surplus,  that  was 
rolled  up  in  tie  banner  year  1948.  when  the 
budget  was  b  ilauced  the  first  time  In  16 
years. 

Uncle  Sam  igaln  is  borrowing  money  for 
deficit  spendii  g.  By  the  end  of  June,  the 
end  of  the  pre!  ent  fiscal  year,  the  deficit  will 
be  nearly  » 1.(00.000.000;  more  than  three 
billion  In  fiscal  1950,  and  double  that  in  fiscal 
1951. 

The  only  somd.  sensible  course  is  to  bal- 
ance the  bud  jet  by  cutting  waste  out  of 
government.  There  still  will  be  ample  funds, 
through  efflcle  icy  and  economy  to  provide  a 
strong  notional  defense  and  carry  forward 
our  essential  F  ederal  activities. 

The  measur<  was  Introduced  by  me  to  au- 
thorize and  d  rect  the  President,  to  reduce 
expenditures  far  the  fiscal  year  1950  by  not 
less  than  8  p«rcent,  nor  more  than  10  per- 
cent. It  provl  les  a  definite  formula  for  mak- 
ing the  reduc  tons  which  Congress  has  full 
authority  In  i  he  Constitution  to  prescribe. 
All  the  Preside  nt  has  to  do  is  carry  out  the 
formula  as  ch  ef  administrator  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Under  the  erms  of  this  legislation,  the 
President  wou  d  be  directed  to  cut  the  over- 
all expendltun  s  by  the  percentage  point  that 
win  balance  t!»e  budget,  balance  outgo  with 
income. 

This  means  a  balanced  budget.  It  means 
no  ln(irease  In  taxes.  It  means  an  end  to 
deficit  spendli  g.  And.  It  places  the  Federal 
Government  oi  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  This 
Is  the  way  we  Nebraskans  finance  our  State, 
and  the  Fedei  al  Government  would  do  well 
to  follow  the   '.xample  of  Nebraska. 

A  balanced  r'ederal  budget  would  do  more 
to  reverse  thi  present  downward  trend  In 
national  Income  and  rising  unemployment 
than  any  othe'  action  the  Government  could 
take.  It  woul  1  thrill  the  whole  country.  It 
would  enable  juslnessmen,  farmers,  workers, 
everybody  to  plan  ahead  with  confidence. 
All  of  us  are  thankful  that  we  are  Ameri- 
cans, living  In  a  country  where  every  citizen 
has  equal  rlgh  ;s.  and  all  together  holding  the 
sovereign  powfr  to  direct  their  representa- 
tives In  goverr  ment. 

This  Is  Ube:  ty,  the  maximum  of  freedom 
for  every  ln(  Ivldual  consistent  uith  the 
rights  of  eveni  other  individual  to  the  same. 
This  Is  the  essence  of  our  Republic.  It  Is 
the  source  of  I  he  Initiative,  skill,  and  genius, 
which  we  cov  »r  in  the  phrase,  "free  enter- 
prise." 

The  destruclve.  paralyzing  opposite  is  the 
philosophy  ol  government  in  which  the 
state  Is  all-powerful  and  everybody  is  regi- 
mented comp  etely. 

These  two    lystems   of  government   wont 
the  other  will  be  destroyed. 
There  is  no  r|om  for  compromise,  no  room 
for  me-too. 

For  example!  there  Is  being  waged  In  Con- 
gress a  contfst  over  federally  subsidized 
housing.  It  ii  called  a  slum-clearance  bill 
and  advertise^  by  Its  supporters  as  a  low- 
rent  housing 
the  provision 


tribute  to  the 


in  the  income 


bill.     The  heart  of  the  bill  U 
to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment draw  uAon  all  the  taxpayers,  to  con- 


cost  of  homes  for  some  of  the 


people.     Alrealy,  new  groups,  a  little  higher 


bracket  than  those  subsidized 


by  the  pending  bUl.  have  begun  lobbying  for 
free  houses. 

Another  example  of  creeping  socialism  la 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

Offhand  It  sounds  good.  We  are  all  for 
education.  But  here  is  an  intrusion  by  the 
Federal  Government  Into  the  responsibili- 
ties of  local  governments  and  families.  It 
is  the  most  sinister  proposal  of  all,  because 
when  the  schools  of  the  Nation,  the  minds 
of  our  children,  are  controlled  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy In  Washington,  the  last  act  in  the 
tragedy  of  lost  freedom  will  be  over. 

The  administration  seeks  to  nationalize 
Industry.  It  has  asked  for  power  to  build 
and  manage  factories  and  mills  to  produce 
steel  and  other  products. 

This  Is  socialism  in  action.  Another  so- 
cialistic grab  for  power  Is  the  demand  for 
compulsory  health  Insurance,  a  program  that 
would  cost  the  people  $10,000,000,000  an- 
nually. 

Then,  there  Is  the  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  be  given  power  to  put  ceilings 
over  prices  and  wages,  and  floors  under  prices 
and  wages. 

Undismayed  by  the  cold  reception  the  peo- 
ple have  given  to  these  socialistic  programs, 
the  administration  recently  presented  the 
grandfather  of  all  the  schemes  to  regiment 
the  people,  the  so-called  Bran  nan  farm  plan. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  asks  for 
power  to  put  Government  controls  on  every 
producer  of  every  agricultural  product,  to 
control  everything  from  a  heard  of  cabbage 
to  a  head  of  cattle.  And.  all  the  while  he 
talks  loosely  of  serving  freedom  and  abun- 
dance, and  high  income  and  low  prices. 

He  Is  asking  for  power  to  decide  how  much 
you  shall  plant  and  how  much  you  shall 
sell:  how  much  you  shall  receive  and  whether 
you  shall  receive  anything  at  all. 

His  plan  is  an  economic  monstrosity.  It 
is  Impractical.  Its  costs  to  the  Government, 
to  the  farmers,  and  to  the  consumers,  are 
prohibitive.    It  won't  work. 

Certainly,  the  farmers  of  America  see 
through  Mr.  Brannan's  political  hocus- 
pocus. 

This  is  the  same  Mr.  Brannan  who  told 
the  farmers  last  fall  that  he  did  not  have 
authority  to  provide  farm  crop  storage  bins. 
And  he  Is  still  spreading  that  falsehood. 

For  years,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  had  full  authority  to  provide  crop 
storage  bins  on  the  farms.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter,  passed  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President  June  29.  1948,  provided  that  the 
CCC: 

"May  contract  for  the  use.  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  customs  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, of  plants  and  facilities,  for  the 
physical  handling,  storage,  processing,  serv- 
icing and  transportation  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  Its  control." 

That  was  the  law  at  the  very  time  Presi- 
dent Truman,  Secretary  Brannan,  and  others 
were  telling  the  farmers  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  had  repealed  their  au- 
thority to  provide  grain  storage  bins  for  the 
farm. 

Get  this:  everything  Mr.  Brannan  an- 
nounced June  7,  1949,  to  provide  storage  bins 
for  the  farms  could  have  been  done  at  any 
time  in  1948,  1947.  and  before  1947. 

This  Is  not  the  whole  story  on  their  callous 
disregard  of  the  needs  of  the  farmers.  At 
the  very  time  they  were  telling  you  they 
could  not  provide  the  bins,  they  were  actually 
selling  steel  and  wooden  bins  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owned,  selling  thousands  of  them 
for  nonagrlcultxiral  purposes. 

Mr.  Brannan  Is  guilty  of  misrepresentation 
and  gross  negligence  of  the  responslbilltle* 
of  his  office.  Congress  authorised  the 
storage  bins  in  plenty  of  time  for  last  year's 
crops,  and  for  this  year's  crops.  There  Is  a 
mcM'al  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  compensate  the  farmers  who  have 
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suffered  losses  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Brsnnan's 
negligence. 

Those  farmers  should  be  compensated  for 
any  losses  they  suffered  due  to  lack  of  farm 
stroage  bins.  That's  been  my  position  right 
along  and  now  Senator  Elmzb  Thomas,  a 
Democrat,  and  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  com- 
pensate the  fanners  who  lost  hundreds  of 
dollars  because  of  the  negligence  of  Mr. 
Brannan. 

This  is  typical  of  the  campaign  of  mls- 
tspwsntation  that  is  being  made  by  the 
tratlon  on  behalf  of  the  Brannan 
bill.  For  my  part,  I  am  for  contlnu- 
tbe  present  law,  which  provides  price 
support  levels  at  90  percent  parity  support 
as  you  farmers  now  understand  It.  At  least, 
this  should  be  done  until  there  ts  adopted  a 
farm  policy,  which  turns  away  from  controls 
and  regimentation  and  Government  man- 
agement of  the  farmers'  btistness.  to  a  pro- 
gram for  full  utilization  of  the  products  of 
agriculture.  We  must  have  a  new  approach 
to  the  whole  farm  surplus  problem,  a  pro- 
gram that  squares  with  free  enterprise. 

Diversion,  not  destruction,  Is  the  key  to 
solution  of  surpluses  of  grain  and  other 
starchy  commodities,  diversion  to  hundreds 
of  industclal  uses,  chiefly  diversion  of  alcohol 
to  supplement  and  improvs  gasolins  as  a 
motor  fuel. 

Use  of  grains  and  other  starchy  commodi- 
ties as  a  motor  ftiel  in  the  form  of  alcohol 
is  not  an  idle  dream.  Alcohol  is  being  used 
In  a  doeen  countries  as  a  supplement  to  gaso- 
line to  make  a  premium  grade  of  motor 
fuel.  Injection  of  alcohol  into  automobile 
and  truck  motors  develops  greater  power  for 
quick  starting,  passing,  and  hlU-climblng. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
extensive,  practical  tests.  This  Is  what  O.  E. 
Hubert,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  reported  last 
January  4: 

*Tt  la  evident  that  through  conversion  to 
alcohol  any  grain  surplus  that  might  develop 
in  the  future  could  easily  be  absorbed  in  the 
market  for  motor  fuels. 

"This  market  is  so  tremendoxis  that  a  sur- 
plus would  disappear,  flguratlvely  speaking, 
practically  overnight." 

There  Is  plant  capacity  now  to  consume 
200,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  And  with  ex- 
pendlttire  of  only  $30,000,000  additional  ca- 
pacity to  utilise  a  billion  bushels  could  be 
built  in  a  few  months.  It  Is  urgent  that  oil 
reserves  be  conferred  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security. 

Here  Is  the  8-polnt  productlon-for-use 
program  I  propose  as  a  free-enterprise,  free- 
markets  solution  to  the  haunting  specter 
of  bigger  and  bigger  surpluses  and  the  threat 
at  bigger  and  bigger  government: 

1.  Conversion  of  grains  and  other  starchy 
commodities  to  alcohol  for  blending  with 
gasoline,  tho^by  making  a  premium  motor 
fuel  of  low-grade  gasoline,  and  for  injection 
Into  motors  thereby  adding  to  the  power  of 
high-octane  gasoline. 

2.  In  new  Industries  xitilizing  farm  prod- 
ucts give  farmers  priority  In  their  ownership 
and  development,  with  such  industries  to  be 
located  as  feasible  In  niral  areas. 

3.  Stockpiling  by  the  Government  of  foods, 
feeds,  and  natural  fibers  for  national  secxirlty 
and  as  a  reserve  to  maintain  stabihty  of  live- 
stock production.  A  permanent  reserve  of 
1,000,000.000  bushels  of  feed  grain  could  be 
a  capital  asset  more  precious  than  gold  in 
times  of  need. 

4.  Establishment  of  peril  points  in  the 
tariir  on  agricultural  commodities  at  do- 
mestic parity  price  levels  to  protect  farmers 
against  ruinous  Importations. 

5.  expansion  of  exports  of  foods,  feeds, 
and  natural  fibers,  under  a  two-price  system, 
through   which   countries  short  of  dollars 


may  buy  from  our  surpluses  for  development 
of  their  respective  economies.  Loans  of 
foods,  feeds,  and  fibers  to  other  countries, 
enabling  them  to  develop  their  own  re- 
sources and  contribute  to  world  eommerce. 

6.  Imffforement  of  processing,  storage,  and 
distribution  of  foods,  feeds,  and  natural 
fibers  through  cost-saving  procedures, 
thereby  contributing  to  stability  of  farm 
Income  and  lower  prices  to  consumers. 
Farmers  receive  only  49  cents  out  of  erery 
dollar  consumers  spend  for  food. 

7.  When  production  of  a  given  perishable 
farm  commodity,  such  as  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, is  in  excess  of  normal  demand,  due 
to  bountiful  yield  or  other  temporary  cause, 
ai'thorlee  special  sales  campaigns  in  which 
producers,  processors,  and  distributors  may 
cooperate,  subject  to  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  public 
interest. 

8.  During  the  period  of  transition  from  a 
regimented  farm  economy,  to  a  program  of 
t\il\  utilization  of  farm  commodities,  ctm- 
tlnue  provisions  of  existing  farm-aid  laws. 

This  productlon-for-use  program  repudi- 
ates the  defeatist  approach.  It  reco^iaes 
abundance  of  crops  as  a  blessing  to  be  u^ed 
by  the  people.  But  we  have  not  been  wise 
enough  to  fully  utilize  these  crops.  Agrl- 
oiltural  abundance  Is  essential  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  free  competitive  system.  If  we 
now  admit  defeat  in  the  face  of  abundance, 
and  retreat  to  the  mirage  of  security  In 
Federal  controls  and  red-tape  regulations. 
we  will  have  betrayed  those  who  built  such 
solid  communities  as  Crelghton.  Nebr..  on  the 
foundations  of  opportunity,  InltlatlTS,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

America  is  going  forward,  conquering  ad- 
versities on  the  way.  Orin  Bruce,  and  his 
little  band  of  about  20  families,  who  formed 
a  caravan  and  came  up  here  from  Omaha  in 
the  early  seventies  to  establish  Crelghton  as 
a  permanent  community,  did  not  flinch  from 
the  trials  and  tribulations  they  knew  were 
their  destiny. 

They  were  builders  and  pioneers.  They 
turned  prairies  Into  fields  of  golden  grain. 
They  built  roads  and  they  opened  shops. 
They  set  the  pattern  for  a  way  of  life  that 
made  possible  the  diamond  anlversary  we 
celebrate  today. 

There  are  among  us  many  who  recall  the 
celebration  Crelghton  held  in  1934.  the  six- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
city.    It,  also,  was  a  great  occasion. 

But  during  the  intervening  15  years  many 
changes  have  occurred.  We  have  gone 
through  a  Second  World  War,  and  n  jw  are 
witnessing  the  aftermath  of  seething  unrest 
around  the  globe.  First  fascism  challenged 
us,  and  now  we  are  at  grips  with  commu- 
nism. Back  in  1934  the  socialistic  planners 
were  Just  beginning  to  spread  their  alien  ide- 
ology. In  the  past  15  years  they  have  be- 
come bolder  and  bolder;  openly  flaunting 
our  hallowed  institutions;  planting  seeds  of 
discontent  among  our  people  only  for  the 
purpose  of  posing  as  their  champion;  be- 
littling our  Ideals  and  institutions. 

There,  fellow  Nebraskans.  Is  the  paramount 
Issue  of  today,  the  crucial  challenge.  When 
given  the  facts  the  people  will  make  the 
right  decision. 

Here,  in  this  assemblage  we  have  visual 
evidence  of  the  grim  determination  of  our 
people  to  meet  this  challenge. 

And,  as  we  hall  Crelghton,  we  take  new 
courage  and  gain  new  confidence,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  community  Is  the  spirit  of 
America. 

We  will  not  be  sidetracked,  either  to  the 
left  or  to  the  right. 

Our  course  Is  forward,  forward  In  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  to  a 
greater  Crelghton.  a  greatsr  America. 


ne  Cm!  Riffcts  Profraa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAAIES  0.  EASTLAND 

or  MTSsrsCTPPi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  29  (legislatit^  day  of 
Thursday,  Jvne  2).  1949 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
statement  relating  to  the  civil-rights 
program,  made  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  tMr.  Rob- 
ertson] before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary this  morning.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  one  of  the  ablest  constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  the  Senate,  and  I  com- 
mend his  statement  to  the  consideration 
of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

Kr.  Caiairman.  I  am  opposed  to  8.  17SS 
because  It  represents  a  dangerous  trend  In 
our  National  Government.  It  is  the  tjrpe  of 
legislation  which  undermines  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Constitution  and  threatens  to 
overturn  the  structure  of  Government  so 
carefully  raised  by  our  forefathers.  It  could 
lead  to  the  exercise  of  local  ix)llre  powers 
by  Federal  olBcials.  It  would  permit  Fed- 
eral interference  with  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions. It  would  nullify  sections  of  8Ut« 
constitutions  and  local  statuter.  It  wotild 
strike  at  patterns  of  social  behavior  which 
the  citizens  of  this  ootintry  always  have 
regarded  as  part  of  their  inalienable  right  to 
choose  their  associates. 

In  short,  it  would  breach  the  wall  sepa- 
rating State  and  local  powers  from  those 
delegated  to  the  National  OoTemment  In  so 
many  Important  places  that  this  blU  might 
appropriately  be  subtitled  ~An  act  to  repeal 
the  tenth  amendment." 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
a  complete  anal3rEis  of  the  bill,  and  so  today 
I  shall  merely  touch  on  some  of  Its  featiires 
which  I  regard  as  most  obviously  objection- 
able. Before  this  subcommittee  takes  flnal 
action,  I  hope  I  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  outline  my  reasons  for  opposition  in  more 
detaU. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  what  this 
bill  would  do  if  enacted  into  law,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  recall  the  history  of  Federal- 
State  relations  and  the  attitude  which  has 
been  assimaed  at  various  periods  toward  what 
are  commonly  referred  to  as  States'  rights. 

In  the  period  of  the  federation,  before  our 
present  Constitution  was  adopted.  State  su- 
premacy was  unquestioned.  Drawn  together 
by  the  common  danger  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  colonies  were.  In  effect,  a  league 
of  sovereign  States,  operating  Jointly  through 
a  Congress  that  was  more  of  a  diplomatic 
assembly  than  a  legislative  body. 

After  the  Revolution  was  over,  the  eco- 
nomic disadvantages  of  this  system  and  its 
weakness  from  the  standpc^nt  of  defense 
against  other  nations  became  obvious.  The 
Convention  of  1787  war  called  to  seek  a 
remedy.  On  the  one  hand  were  those  who 
felt  the  answer  should  be  a  strong  central 
government  dealing  directly  with  Individual 
citizens  througbotrt  the  Nation  On  the 
other  were  those  who  feared  that  any  gov- 
ernment strong  enough  to  act  in  this  way 
would   become   a  tyrannical  i-uperstate. 

The  tension  that  existed  between  those 
Ikoldlng  these  opposing  views  was  illustrated 
by  the  statement  of  George  Washington,  wtx> 
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WM  UUr  qiK>t«d  by  Oouvcmeur  IforrU  m 
Mjrlng:  "It  la  too  probftble  that  no  plan  wa 
propoM  wUl  b«  adopted.  Perhaps  another 
draadfttl  conflict  la  to  b«  aiutatnad.  If,  to 
plMM  th«  p*opla,  we  offer  what  we  our* 
aetvaa  dlaapprovt,  bow  can  w*  afterward  de- 
fend our  work  /  Let  ua  ralM  a  ataadard  to 
which  the  wiae  and  hosaM  can  repair.  The 
event  la  In  the  hand  of  Ood  " 

The  reault  of  tbeae  dUagreemenU,  aa  I 
need  hardly  nmimn  you,  waa  what  baa  been 
called  "the  fre««  Mwpromlse"  In  our  Federal 
Conatltutlon — »i  plan  under  which  the  cen- 
tral fovernment  can  deal  with  Indlvtduala 
but  only  within  carefully  clrcumacrlbed 
Umiu.  Aa  la  explicitly  atated  In  the  tenth 
amendment  which  waa  adopted  the  flrat  year 
after  the  ratiacatlon  of  the  Conatltutlon. 
"The  powera  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Conatltutlon.  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

It  la  our  obligation  to  remember  that  If  It 
had  not  l)een  for  the  assurances  of  men  like 
Jamea  Madison  ari  Alexander  Hamilton  that 
the  balance  of  power  would  be  preserved,  the 
Constitution  probably  would  never  have  been 
ratified.  And  when  the  Federalists,  who  be- 
lieved In  extension  of  centralized  pKJwers, 
tried  to  press  their  views  in  the  early  1800's. 
they  were  met  by  Thomas  Jefferson's  Repub- 
lican Party. 

What  happened  then  Is  well  described  by 
the  recently  Issued  report  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  on  Federal-State  Rela- 
tions. This  report,  prepared  for  the  Hoover 
Commission,  saya  (at  p.  7):  "In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Supreme 
Court  waa  heavily  weighted  with  Federalists 
who  successfully  sought  to  extend  the  na- 
tional power  at  the  expense  of  the  States. 
Their  object  was  the  unification  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  their  efforts  stimulated  the  States 
to  become  increasingly  aware  of  their  side  of 
a  dual -power  system.  In  the  later  years  of 
the  century  this  duality  was  emphasized  by 
the  Court  in  quite  a  different  way.  The 
Court,  in  the  postbellum  years,  was  more  in- 
clined to  pare  down  the  national  powers  and 
reserve  more  rights  to  the  States.  In  this 
later  period,  the  Supreme  Court  tried  to  set 
the  National  and  State  Governments  at 
arm's  length.  Thus.  In  the  long  run.  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  show  a  strong  tendency 
toward  dual  federalism — toward  carving  out 
separate  fields  of  authority  for  the  National 
Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
States,  on  the  other  hand.  This  tendency 
persisted  until  the  1930's.  An  obvious  strug- 
gle for  power  between  the  National  and  State 
Governmentji  followed." 

Discussing  the  p>erlod  from  World  War  I 
down  to  the  present,  the  study  from  which  I 
have  just  quoted  says  that  emphasis  was  on 
cooperative  activities  of  State  and  National 
Governments.  It  points  out  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  gave  its  approval  to  cooperative 
legislative  effort  by  State  and  National  Oot- 
ernn\ents  for  carrying  out  public  purposes 
conunon  to  both  which  neither  could  fully 
achieve  without  the  cooperation  of  the  other. 
But,  the  Council  study  adds:  "The  Supreme 
Court  has  not  destroyed  State  powers  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  nineteenth-century 
decisions.  In  several  important  ways  it  has 
fostered  States  rights.  •  •  •  In  sum.  the 
Court  has  given  more  scope  to  legislative  dis- 
cretion, with  the  result  that  the  State  and 
Federal  Jurisdictions  Interpenetrate  each 
other  with  a  flexibility  and  freedom  unknown 
since  the  first  days  of  the  Republic," 

While  the  chief  concern  of  the  study 
from  which  I  have  quoted  is  with  taxation, 
welfare  and  other  programs  I  feel  the  prin- 
ciple of  accepted  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  has  an  ap- 
plication to  the  problem  immediately  be- 
fore us. 

We  have  progressed  from  a  looaely  knit 
federation  of  practically  sovereign  states  to 


State  and  local 


B  State  where  tiia  fltates  are  truly  united 
tbroufh  a  prociae  of  compromlae  and  by 
reoognltlon  of  tie  general  advantage  of  thla 
course  On  th(  one  occasion  when  fores 
was  subatltuted  for  tbs  effort  to  promote 
voluntary  eoopi  ration  tbe  rseult  was  a 
bloody  fratrleldi  I  war. 

My  first  and  \nnnt  Tsbeinent  objection  to 
tbts  proposed  nil  U  that  it  is  aimed  at 
coercion  of  Sta  e«  and  of  localities.  It  U 
built.  In  largs  >art,  on  ths  foundation  of 
statutes  which  irsrs  passed  in  tbe  beat  of 
anf er  after  tbs  md  of  tbe  War  Between  ths 
States  and  whl  >h  were  modified  or  at>an- 
doned  when  calrur  judgments  prevailed. 

As  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  points  out  in  his  analysis  of  S.  1725. 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
amendments,  adopted  between  1885  and 
1870  became  th(!  authority  for  various  civil 
rights  statutes  vhlch  were  enacted  but.  to 
quote  his  brief  "Over  the  years,  through 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Con- 
gressional actioi  In  1894  and  1909  the  laws 
Implementing  tie  three  amendments  were 
reduced  in  number  and  scope."  to  the 
residue  on  whK  h  this  bill  is  based. 

The  Attorney  General  contends  that,  and 
I  quote  his  britf.  "The  existing  civil  rights 
statutes  fall  far  short  of  providing  adequate 
implementation  of  the  amendments  pro- 
tecting life,  liberty,  and  property." 

With  all  due  respect  to  this  opinion.  I 
think  It  may  >e  questioned  whether  life, 
liberty,  and  pro  perty  in  this  Nation  will  be 
better  protected  by  restoring  to  these  stat- 
utes some  of  th  ;  authority  originally  sought 
by  Thaddeus  St:vens  and  his  vindictive  fol- 
lowers. I  think  It  also  may  be  argued  that 
any  such  effor  may  Jeopardize  that  very 
precious  thing  which  Daniel  Webster  re- 
ferred to  as  "Constitutional  American  lib- 
erty." 

Let  us  consid<  r,  briefly,  what  this  bill  pur- 
ports to  do. 

Part  1  of  tlile  1  would  create  a  Com- 
mission on  Ci^  11  Rights  composed  of  five 
members  appoli  ted  by  the  President.  Three 
members  of  tMs  commission  would  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  duty  and  function 
of  this  commisiiion  would  be  to  gather  in- 
formation and- -please  note  this  language: 
"to  appraise  tt  e  activities  of  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments  and  tho  activ- 
ities of  private  ndlvlduals  and  groups,  with 
a  view  of  dete  mining  what  activities  ad- 
versely affect  civil  rights." 

In  his  analysis  of  the  bill  the  Attorney 
General  says  ths  commission  would  act  "as 
an  educating  and  informational  agency"  and 
that  It  would  "act  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  workli  g  for  and  cooperating  with 
the  States  an<!  local  governments  in  the 
solution  oi  civil  rights  problems,  offering 
advice  and  assistance  where  desired  or 
needed." 

What  all  of  tals  means  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  fi  rnlshed  with  a  propaganda 
agency,  compos  ?d  of  personnel  entirely  of 
his  own  choosli  g,  although  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  th(  Senate,  which  may  be  com- 
pletely partisan  or  sectional  and  which  will 
be  supplied  from  the  public  treasury  with 
funds  for  a  full-time  staff  and  reimburse- 
ment of  such  ^penditurea  as.  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, it  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 

This  agency,  which  might  at  times  be 
highly  compete  It  Afid  viseful  but  which  at 
another  time  ml  ght  just  as  easily  become  the 
tool  of  political  expedience,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  appi  alse.  that  is  to  evaluate  and 
pass  judgment,  not  only  on  the  activities 
of    the    Federal    Government    but    those   of 


governments  and  of  private 


individuals    wh  ch    might    in    any    way    be 
classed  as  conc<rnlng  civil  rights. 

I  do  not  havi»  to  remind  you  of  the  role 
official  propaganda  agencies  have  played  in 
the  support  of  totalitarianism  in  other  na- 
tions. I  do  urge  that  we  consider  carefully 
the  poaaible  resi  ilts  of  placing  such  a  weapon 


In  tbs  hands  of  ths  executlvs  branch  of  our 
own  Government  and  of  giving  as  fsw  as 
thrss  msn,  rssponslbls  only  to  tbs  ons  who 
appointed  tbem,  factllttes  for  stirring  up 
discord  betwsen  sections  of  our  Nation  and 
sxposinf  any  community,  offlrial,  c,r  Individ- 
ttal  to  widely  circulated  criticum, 

I  suffgsst  nlxj  that  it  Is  unwiM  to  autborlM 
such  a  eommiaaton  to  "accept  and  utilise 
services  of  voluntary  and  unoompsnsated 
peraonnel  and  to  pay  such  person  nsl  actual 
•ad  nmiMirj  travsUng  and  subsistsncs  sx- 
penses."  as  Is  proposed  In  section  103b  of 
this  bill.  This  would  snabls  ths  commU- 
Blon  to  ally  itself  with  and  In  some  degres 
to  support  various  pressure  groups  'vhlcb 
are  completely  free  from  Government  con- 
trol. In  the  end  the  commission,  instead 
of  using  these  groups,  might  be  used  by  them 
as  a  subsidized,  official  mouthpiece. 

Then,  in  part  2  of  tiUe  I  there  is  author- 
ization to  enlarge  the  Civil  RighU  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  Increase 
the  personnel  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  duties  of  such  bureau 
with  respect  to  the  investigation  of  civil- 
rights  cases  under  applicable  Federal  law. 

How  much  of  a  force  will  the  FBI  regard 
as  necessary  for  this  purpnise?  Will  a  staff 
be  set  up  merely  to  handle  invescigatlon  of 
cases  clearly  requiring  Federal  intervention, 
or  will  this  authorization  be  used  for  crea- 
tion of  a  national  Gestapo  which  will  over- 
shadow local  police  forces? 

An  indication  has  recently  been  given  by 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  in  send- 
ing FBI  agents  into  Alabama  to  investigate 
operations  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  possibly  to 
attempt  Federal  prosecution  of  memberj  of 
the  Klan  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  flogging 
citizens  of  Alabama. 

There  is  no  Federal  law  on  that  subject 
but  there  is  a  State  law  on  the  subject  of 
assault  and  battery.  Both  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  of  Alabama  have  promptly 
come  to  grips  with  that  problem  and  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  which  will  make  it 
difficult  for  those  who  conunit  crimes  of  as- 
sault and  battery  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively to  conceal  their  identity  behind  a 
mask  of  any  kind.  If  without  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral thinks  it  is  the  function  of  the  FBI  to 
participate  in  local  matters  of  thla  char- 
acter how  long  would  it  take  some  succeed- 
ing Attorney  General  to  build  up  a  Federal 
Secret  Police  Force  to  operate  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  what  will  become  of  per- 
sonal liberty  should  that  occur? 

And  may  I  also  add  In  this  connection  that 
if  what  happened  in  Alabama  was  a  proper 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government  where 
only  white  citizens  were  involved  why  was 
not  the  race  riot  in  the  swimming  pool  in 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  where  20  persons  were  in- 
jured and  which  it  took  400  police  a  whole 
day  to  quell  not  a  prof)er  subject  for  FBI 
investigation  also?  The  issue  In  St.  Louis 
was  not  any  Illegal  misconduct  but  was  pre- 
cipitated solely  by  the  efforts  of  Negroes  to 
share  a  public  swimming  pool  with  whites. 
It  was  a  race  Issue  pure  and  simple. 

Some  further  hint  of  what  may  happen 
can  be  found  in  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General's  brief  dealing  with  this  section  of 
the  bUl, 

The  brief  says  that  due  to  limitations  un- 
der which  the  Civil  Rights  section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  operated,  it  has 
not  undertaken  to  police  civil  rights,  but 
has  handled  only  those  cases  brought  to  its 
attention  by  complainants  either  directly 
or  through  Government  agencies. 

Note  that  if  you  please.  The  Implication 
could  be  that  the  exercise  of  police  powers, 
where  civil  rights  are  Involved  has  not  been 
undertaken  simply  because  the  staff  to  do 
so  is  lacking.  There  is  no  concession  that 
even  if  there  were  an  unlimited  staff  this 
might  be  a  function  best  left  to  local  au- 
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tborlttes.  Thers  Is  no  spparent  reoognltlon 
of  the  limltatlOBs  of  artlcls  IV  section  4  of 
the  Constitution  which  says  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  protect  the  States 
■fainst  domenie  violsnoa  only  on  appliea- 
tton  of  th«  legislature  or  of  Hw  etecttttvc 
1/  the  legislature  cannot  be  convsned, 

I  would  direct  your  attention  also  to  tbs 
portion  of  tbe  brief  (p  It)  In  whioh  the 
Attorney  General  says  the  elvtl  rlftita  en- 
forcement program  would  be  given  preetlce, 
power,  and  eflelancy  which  it  now  Isdu. 
and  then  quotes  tbe  statement  of  tbe  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  President's  Oomrott- 
tee  on  Civil  RighU  to  ths  effect  that  with 
an  expanded  staff  the  civil  rights  section 
could  search  out  vtolations.  The  brief  also 
polnU  out  that  thU  bill  would  enable  the 
Attorney  General  to  enjoin  threatened  in- 
fringements. 

In  other  words,  we  are  aeked  to  set  up  a 
Federal  force  of  unlimited  size  which  not 
only  caxi  go  into  any  locality  and  investigate 
and  prosecute  alleged  violations  of  civil 
rights,  but  which  may  guess  at  the  possibility 
that  such  violations  may  occur  and  try  to- 
prevent  them  by  resort  to  Federal  Injunction. 
We  have  heard  argument  for  da^s  in  the  Szn- 
ate  recently  on  the  question  of  whether  an 
injunction  should  be  allowed  in  the  case  of 
a  labor  dispute  which  Involves  national 
safety  and  welfare  and  now  It  is  proposed  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  a  legal  tool  which 
he  says  he  could  use  at  will  (p.  14)  to  resort 
to  Injunctions  whenever  he  considers  that 
the  rights  of  one  Individual  might  be  threat- 
ened by  another  individual. 

Part  3  of  title  I  would  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  ClvU  Rights  which  might 
serve  a  useful  function  but  which,  like  the 
Commission  prt^Kised  in  part  1.  might  be 
subverted  to  political  use  by  the  party  in 
power  at  any  given  time.  Having  the  power 
to  subpena  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  documents,  this  committee 
could  harass  without  linUt  citizens  or  local 
olBcials  whose  conduct  it  did  not  approve. 

Let  us  come  now  to  title  U  which  deals 
specifically  with  civU  righu  guaranteed  by 
law. 

Some  of  the  changes  proposed  in  part  1 
are  technical  and  might  Improve  the  existing 
civil-rights  statutes  but  a  major  change  is 
made  by  the  addition  to  section  241  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  a  new  sub- 
section extending  the  conspiracy  provision  to 
cover  individuals. 

It  is  true  that  the  courts  have  upheld  as 
constltutlooal  the  Federal  prosecution  of  two 
or  more  persons  who  conspire  to  injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  a  citlaen  In 
the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  his  conatitu- 
tional   rights. 

But.  It  also  Is  true  that  from  the  dectelon 
In  the  clvll-rlghts  cases  in  1883  on  down  to 
the  present  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
actions   of    individuals    against    other   Indi- 
viduals are  not  subject  to  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion.    As  Chief  Justice  Vinson  said  in  the 
case  of  Shelley   v.  Kraemer  last  year.  *the 
principle  has  become  firmly  imbedded  in  our 
constitutional  law  that  the  action  inhibited 
by  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  aniend- 
ment  la  only  such  action  as  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  that  of  the  States.     That  amend- 
ment erects  no  shield  against  private  con- 
duct, however  discriminatory  or  wrongful." 
This  whole  theory  must  l>e  reversed  if  we 
adopt  the  philosophy  of  S.  1725.     If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  punish  an  Individual 
for    injuring,    threatening,    or    intimidating 
another  individual  where  no  official  action  is 
Involved  and  no  State  line  is  croBsed  In  a 
civil-rights  case,  the  whole  field  of  police 
power  is  opened  up.     It  is  equally  logical  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  prosecute  a  man 
who  steals  another's  purse  or  who  commits 
a  simple  assault. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  slsnlficance  of  the  changes  which 


this  bill  would  make  In  section  Ma  of  tttls  Ifl 
of  the  code,  dealing  with  actions  of  oOclals 
or  others  "under  color  of  any  Uw  " 

It  fluiy  be  true,  aa  I  understand  tbe  Attor- 
ney General  argiMs.  that  tbe  bill  merely  darl- 
Acs  Baiters  which  toave  been  settled  in  effect 
by  court  d«rutona  It  seems  to  me.  howevsr, 
that  thers  is  also  a  poaaibility  that  these 
rtiaafM,  Mpmally  when  ttoey  sock  to  eurtfy 
such  eontroveralal  laaties  as  were  involved  in 
tbe  Boimmt  caao— wiMre  four  separau  opin- 
ions were  wrltte»— nuy  open  up  mors  chan- 
nels of  ootttroeervy  than  they  closa. 

For  wampit  on  the  basts  of  the  Screws 
case  It  haabeen  held  that  willful  intention 
to  deprive  a  person  of  a  specific  constitutional 
right  must  be  shown.  ThU  bill  prescribes 
punishment  not  only  for  anyaae  who  will- 
fully subjects  another  to  deprivation  of 
rights  or  privileges  but  also  for  anyone  who 
catises  another  to  be  so  subjected.  That 
might  open  up  a  whole  new  field  for  Federal 
Interference. 

Then  we  have  the  new  section  242 A.  In 
which  Tights,  privileges,  and  immunities"  of 
citizens  are  enumerated.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  brief  says  this  section  does  not  create 
any  new  right  not  heretofore  sustained  by 
the  court*.  If  nothing  new  is  added,  then 
why  is  the  enumeration  necessary?  One 
theory  might  be  that  such  enumeration 
would  persuade  the  courts  to  recognise  as 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
therefore  subject  to  Federal  Jurisdiction, 
matters  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  rec- 
ogniaed  ever  since  its  decision  in  the  Slaugh- 
terhouse eases  as  privileges  and  inununltles 
of  the  citlMns  of  the  several  States  and  hence 
su'jject  to  protection  by  State  authority. 

For  examole.  would  the  statement  in  this 
bill  of  the  right  to  be  Immune  from  punish- 
ment for  crime  except  after  a  fair  trial  be  in- 
terpreted as  the  equivalent  of  antilynching 
legislation  which  many  of  vb  have  regarded 
as  imconstitutlonal? 

Woiild  the  statement  of  the  right  to  vote 
as  it  is  set  forth  here  be  Intenireted  as  a 
baais  for  outlawing  poll  tares? 

Or  would  the  right  to  protection  of  person 
and  property  without  discrimination  be  con- 
strued to  cover  those  matters  previously  dealt 
with  in  FEPC  bUls? 

If  we  are  to  face  these  Issues,  I  wotild  pre- 
fer to  do  it  head  on  rather  than  to  pass  an 
omnibus  bill  without  being  siu-e  what  It 
covers  and  then  wake  up  to  find  that  we  are 
plagued  with  the  same  unconstitutional  fea- 
tures that  have  characterized  Individual  civil 
rights  bills  in  the  pest. 

Similarly  part  3  of  the  bU:  dealing  with 
equal  enjoyment  of  accommodations  of  pub- 
lic carriers  contains  the  phrase  "and  all  fa- 
cilltir;  furnished  or  connected  therewith." 
Does  this  mean  that  in  a  city  where  segrega- 
tion ' ;;  the  rule  it  will  be  a  criminal  offense  to 
provide  a  station  with  separate  rest  rooms 
for  the  races?  Here  again  the  Intent  is  evi- 
dently not  merely  to  enforce  the  Federal  law 
where  Interstate  commerce  is  concerned  but 
to  extend  Its  jtnlsdictlon  Into  every  locality. 
It  seems  only  too  plain  that  this  bill  Is 
aimed  at  a  region  of  the  country  and  is 
based  on  political  expediency. 

Recently  .  visited  the  SUte  of  North  Da- 
kota and  attended  the  dedication  of  the 
Bv«o6evelt  Memorial  National  Park.  In  an 
assembly  estimated  at  25,000  to  30.000  I  did 
not  see  a  single  colored  person  and  in  con- 
versation with  a  native  of  North  Dakota  I 
WES  Informed  that  there  were  not  more  than 
600  Negroes  in  the  entire  State. 

The  pending  bUl  would  cause  no  domestic 
discord  In  a  State  like  North  Dakota  but 
forbidding  a  State  which  has  a  large  colored 
population  to  continue  such  simple  prac- 
tices <rf  segregation  as  providing  separate 
rest  rooms  in  railroad  and  btis  stations  is 
quite  another  matter. 

We  do  not  need  this  bill  at  the  present 
time.  We  do  need  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  fundamentals  of  democracy.    Ws  need 


to  reeaU  the  phtloeophy  at  Janaes  Monroe, 
who  so  clearly  pointed  out  the  relatloa  «f 
the  States  to  the  Nation  In  one  of  his  aea- 
MfM  to  the  Oongraas,  in  wMcb  be  asld : 

•The  OonstHutian  of  tbe  United  Stataa 
was  formed   by   a  convention   of  delesatea 
from  ths  several  SUtes.  who  met  In  Phila- 
delphia,  duly   s'ith^tael   for   the   purpose, 
and  It  was  ratiAfKl  by  a  eonv«»tlflB  ta  aaeto 
SUM  wbleb  waa  espertally  ciMt4  to 
and  decide  on  tlte  same.    In  this 
tbe    State    governmenu    were    never 
psnded    In    their    functions.    On    the 
trary,   they   took   the   leed   In    It,     *     *     * 
There   were    twtj   aeperate   and   Independent 
govsmmsnu    sstablisbed    over    our    Union, 
one   for  local   purposes  over  each   State   by 
the  people  of  the  SUte.  the  other  for  na- 
tional purpoees  over  all  the  States  by  the 
people    of    the   United   SUtes.     The   whole 
power  of  the  people,  on  the  represenUtive 
principle,    is    divided    between    them       The 
State  governments  are  Independent  of  each 
other,  and  to  tbe  extent  of  their  powws  are 
complete    scverelgntles.     •     •     •     In     thus 
tracing  our  institutions  to  their  origin  and 
pursumg  them  in  their  j^rogresa  and  modifi- 
cations down  to  the  adoption  o*  this  Consti- 
tution two  important  facts  have  been  dis- 
closed, on  which  it  may  not  be  Improper  at 
this  stage  ^o  make  a  few  observations.    The 
first  ia  '.hat  in  wresting  the  power,  or  what 
is  called  the  sovereignty,  from   the  Crown, 
It  passed  directly  to  the  people.    The  second, 
that  it  paae«d  directly  tc  the  pjeople  of  each 
colony   and    not    to   the   people   of    all    the 
colonies  In  the  aggregate;  to  13  distmct  com- 
munities and   not  to  one.     •     •     "     What 
produced  the  Revolution?     The  violation  of 
our   rights.      What    rights?     Our   chartered 
rights.    To  whom  were  the  charters  granted, 
to  the  pec  pie  of  each  colony  ^r  to  the  people 
of  all  the  colonies  as  a  single  community? 
We  know  that  no  such  community  as  the 
aggregate  existed,  and  of  course  that  no  such 
right-  could  be  violated.     It  may  be  added 
that  the  nature  of  powers  which  were  given 
to    the   delegates    by   each   colony   and    the 
manner  In  which  they  were  executed  show 
ihat  the  sovereignty  was  In  the  people  of  each 
and  not  In  the  aggregate.    They  respectively 
presented  credentials  such  as  are  usual  be- 
tween ministers  of  separau  powers,  which 
were  examined  and  approved  before  they  en- 
tjed    on    the    discharge    of    the    Important 
duties  committed  to  them.    They  voted  also 
by    colonies    and    not    individually,    all    the 
members  from  one  colony  beiug  entitled  to 
one  vou  only.    This  fact  alone,  the  first  of 
oxir  political  association  and  at  the  period 
of  our  greatest  peril,  fixes  beyond  all  con- 
troversy the  source  from  whence  the  power 
which  has   directed  and  secured  success  to 
all  our  meas\ires  has  proceeded.    •     •     •     By 
article  IV,  section  4.  the  United  States  guar- 
antees to  every  SUte  a  republican  form  of 
government  and  engages  to  protect  each  of 
them  against   Invasion;    and  on  application 
erf  the  legislattire.  or  of  the  executives  when 
the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against 
domestic    violence.     •      •     •     Of  the   other 
parts  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  power. 
some  form  restrainU  on  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  to  Congress  and  others  on 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  remaining  to  the 
States.     The  object  in  bot     insunces  Is  to 
draw  more  completely  the  line  between  the 
two  governments  and  also    o  prevent  abtzses 
by  either.    Other  parts  operate  like  conven- 
tional stipulat-ons  between  the  States,  abol- 
ishing between  them  all  distinctions  appli- 
rable  to  foreign  powers  and  securing  to  the 
InhabltanU  of  each  SUte  all  the  rlghU  and 
inuntznlties  of  citizens  In  the  several  States. 
•     •     •    The  great  office  of  the  Constitxttion 
of  the  United  States  is  to  unlU  the  States 
together  under  a  government  endowed  with 
powers  adeqtiaU  to  the  purposes  of  lU  in- 
stitution, relating,  directly   or  Indirectly  to 
foreign  concerns,  to  the  discharge  of  which 
a  national  government  thus  formed  alone 
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could  be  competent.  •  •  •  The  Consti- 
tution forma  an  equal  and  the  sole  relation 
between  the  General  Government  and  the 
■everal  States,  and  It  recognizes  no  change 
In  It  which  shall  not  In  like  manner  apply 
to  •11." 


Commencement  Address  by  Bernard  M. 
Bamch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  at 
the  commencement  exercises  commem- 
orating the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  in  Washington.  D. 
C.  June  28.  1949. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  I  deem  it 
not  inappropriate  to  assume  that  Mr. 
Baruch  would  not  object  if  I  associated 
myself  with  him  in  his  tribute  to  the 
great  military  leaders  who  represented 
America  in  the  occupied  territories. 
America  can  and  does  take  pride  in  her 
representatives. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  very  outstand- 
ing address  made  by  the  Honorable  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch  at  the  commencement 
exercises,  commemorating  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  asked 
to  have  placed  in  the  Record.  I  am  glad 
he  has  done  so.  because  anything  that 
Mr.  Baruch  has  to  say.  is  always  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  American  people, 
and  this  address,  particularly  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Usually  my  Industrial  College  talks  have 
centered  around  the  problems  of  economic 
and  Industrial  mobilization  Today  I  intend 
to  Include  In  my  text  a  somewhat  different 
subject. 

Not  that  there  Is  less  urgency  for  the  Im- 
mediate adoption  of  a  plan  of  total  mobiliza- 
tion. The  necessity  never  was  greater.  If 
war  Is  to  be  prevented,  we  must  be  ready 
to  see  the  Atlantic  Pact  through.  With  Its 
ratification  the  United  States  will  be  for- 
mally committed  to  go  to  war  In  event  of 
•ggrwslon.  Let  no  one  have  any  doubts  on 
that  score.  Yet,  with  the  cold  war  dragging 
into  lU  fourth  year,  we  stUl  lack  any  effec- 
tive plan  for  the  swiftest  possible  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  resources  to  insure  reaching  our 
allies  in  time. 

At  the  cloae  of  the  war  Congress  created 
an  agency  to  draw  up  and  recommend  mo- 
bUlzatlon  plans.  When  this  agency  at- 
tempted to  act.  It  was.  as  you  know,  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  It  has  still  to  b« 
heard  from. 

What  needs  to  be  done  Is  well  known.  The 
mobilization  experience  of  the  last  two  wars 
should  be  embodied  in  the  beat  possible  plan 
that  can  be  devised  as  of  today,  and  promptly 
enacted  into  law,  ready  to  be  put  Into  effect 
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particularly  true  now.  when  Inflation  has 
slashed  the  real  value  of  all  pension*,  sav- 
ings, and  salaries.  Grave  responslbllltle* 
with  Inadequate  reward  and  exposure  to  un- 
fair criticism  Is  too  often  the  lot  of  occu- 
pants of  the  Pentagon — which  I  hope  to  see 
renamed  the  James  V.  Forrestal  Building. 

Not  all  who  have  been  wounded  In  the 
service  of  their  country  wear  purple  hearts. 
Were  today's  abuse  of  the  military  merely 
a  question  of  the  specific  charges  being  made 
It  would  be  of  small  concern  since  the  evi- 
dence refuting  these  accusations  is  so  readily 
at  hand.  However,  the  outcry  against  the 
brass  Is  the  outward  sign  of  something 
deeper. 

In  ancient,  more  primitive  times  It  was 
often  the  practice  to  beat  or  kill  a  courier 
who  brought  bad  news.  That  Is  somewhat 
the  plight  of  the  mUitary  in  America  today. 
Because  of  the  cold  war.  the  atomic  bomb, 
and  other  ocean-shrlnklng  weapons,  the  col- 
lapse of  European  and  Asiatic  power,  prepa- 
rations against  war  Intrude  ever  more  in- 
sistently Into  all  our  lives.  Before  Hitler, 
defense  appropriations  cost  each  American 
only  a  few  dollars  a  year.  We  now  pay  $100 
annually — each  of  us.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  young  men  have  been  drafted 
before  actual  war. 

These  and  other  actions  being  forced  upon 
us  clash  violently  with  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican hatred  of  war.  Is  It  surprising  that 
some  people  should  lash  out  at  the  mes- 
sengers bearing  the  sad  tidings  which  make 
these  changes  necessary  as  if  the  messengers, 
themselves,  w^ere  to  blame? 

Bear  this  fact  In  mine— the  American  peo- 
ple are  currently  In  thd  throes  of  torment- 
ing, frustrating  readjustment.  Both  as  a 
Nation  and  as  individuals  we  grew  up  ac- 
customed to  regard  war  and  peace  as  dis- 
tinctly separate  states,  like  day  and  night. 
Today  we  live  In  an  around-the-clock  twi- 
light of  neither  war  nor  peace.  Reared  to 
think  of  war  as  a  brief  emergency  to  be 
rallied  to  temporarily,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  a  continuous  threat  of  war, 
which  requires  something  Americans  have 
habitually  lacked — a  see-through  constancy 
In  action  between  peace  and  war. 

This  necessity  to  adjust  to  the  inexorable 
continuity  between  peace  and  war  which  pre- 
vails in  our  world  will  force  revolutionary 
changes  In  the  thinking  of  the  military  as 
well  as  civilians.  In  the  past,  for  example, 
defense  appropriations  fluctuated  wildly  In  a 
feast-and-famjne  cycle.  Unfortunately,  our 
budgetary  habits  are  stUl  attuned  to  that 
cycle.  For  the  cold  war  we  must  scale  de- 
fense expenditures  so  they  can  be  sustained 
Indefinitely — paced  to  the  needs  of  changing 
world  developments — without  overburdening 
our  economy. 

So  much  is  being  spent  by  all  nations  to> 
day  In  fear  of  war.  If  these  resources  were 
turned  to  peaceful  uses,  how  many  of  the 
world's  problems  could  be  solved. 

Our  military  strength  cannot  be  permitted 
to  lapse  to  where  It  Invites  aggression. 
Neither  dare  we  overload  our  economic  sys- 
tem with  destructive,  unnecessary  taxes  or 
to  divert  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  re- 
sources from  productive  use  so  that  living 
standards  cannot  continue  to  be  lifted.  The 
cold  war  Is  as  total  as  actual  war.  It  requires 
not  mUitary  readiness  alone  but  a  strategy 
embracing  all  fronts,  a  strategy  which  rise* 
above  the  race  of  selfish  groups  who  seek  to 
better  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others, 
even  to  where  it  endangers  our  very  Govern- 
ment. 

To  arrive  at  the  proper  balance  wUl  re- 
quire painful  decisions  by  both  the  mUltary 
and  civilians.  Within  the  defense  establish- 
ment a  unified  strategic  concept  must  be 
agreed  upon,  with  expenditures  restricted  to 
what  Is  absolutely  needed — not  what  U 
wanted  or  even  desired. 

On  the  part  of  the  civilians,  there  must  b« 
an  end  to  prevailing  Indecisions.  An  over- 
all global  strategy  for  prolonged  peace  waging 
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must  be  formulated.  I  have  always  bdlered 
In  civlUan  control  of  our  nation&l  life,  both 
In  war  and  peace.  But  civilian  dominance 
has  Its  price — a  readiness  to  make  the  deci- 
sions which  the  military  must  have  to  carry 
out  their  asarlgned  duties.  The  failure  to 
enact  a  mobilization  plan  Is  only  one  in- 
stance of  this  TacUiatlon  and  neglect. 

Lack  of  self-discipline  and  weird  eco- 
nomics, strange  ethics  and  perverted  logic,  if 
persisted  in,  will  surely  destroy  us.  These 
Internal  dangers  are  as  great  as  the  external 
ones.  Still  I  have  never  seen  a  situation 
that  could  not  be  cured  by  competence  And 
that  holds  for  our  problems  today. 

Ifatertafly.  wc  have  all  that  we  had  yes- 
terday— and  more.  The  test  is  one  of  choos- 
ing t>etween  the  wisdom  and  follies  in  man's 
experience. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  I  have  been 
«»^clated  with  members  of  the  armed 
forces  In  all  that  time  I  have  never  met 
a  so-called  military  man  who  was  not  as 
fervently  desirous  'or  peace  as  the  ordinary 
civilian  I  have  watched  the  defense  agen- 
cies spend  billioas  and.  while  there  have  been 
lapses,  on  the  whole  the  record  has  been  bet- 
ter than  any  comparable  operation  in  civil 
life.  Nor  have  I  ever  detected  In  the  mili- 
tary any  tendency  to  usurp  power  or  to  do 
anything  other  than  safeguard  our  freedoms. 

The  men  who  commanded  on  land  and  sea 
and  In  the  air  and  those  whom  they  com- 
aaanded.  gave  new  dignity  to  the  spirit  of 
America.  I  resent  the  Implication  that  U.3s« 
war  leaders  are  less  able  or  less  willing  to 
discharge  their  duties  In  peace  I  reject  the 
theory  that  they  think  narrowly  and  rigidly 
In  terms  of  war.  I  oppose  any  effort  to  force 
them  .Into  secondary  dtlsenshlp. 

You  gentlemen  can  leave  this  Inatitution 
with  prMe  In  the  training  you  have  received 
and  with  greater  pride  In  what  you  symbol- 
lae — the  ability  of  the  American  democracy 
to  fuse  professional  soldiering  with  a  love  of 
liberty.  If  at  any  time  In  the  futile  you 
find  yourself  being  called  a  brass  hat  take 
tt  as  a  ccMspltment.  I  would  be  proud  to  be 
known  as  one. 


Pncbot   NatioiuJ   Forest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANGS  J.  MYERS 

or  rKWHStLVAKIA 

IN  THE  SKWATS  OP  THE  OMITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricow)  an  editorial 
entitled  'Pinchot  National  Forest."  from 
the  Scranton  Times  of  June  23.   1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonaJ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoaa. 
as  follows: 

PINCHOT  NATIOHAI.  ftMOST 

When  Oiflord  Pincbot.  twice  Governor  ai 
Pennsylvania,  first  came  into  national  atten- 
tion It  was  as  a  Xorestw  and  conservationist 
rather  than  a  poUUcal  leader.  He  Is  credited 
by  some  at  least  as  having  made  the  people 
forest-conservation  coBseious.  Wow  his 
achievements  along  that  line  have  been  rec- 
ognized President  Truman  has  signed  an 
order  conferrtng  the  name  Ol«ord  Pinchot 
National  Forest  upon  a  large  tract  of  virgin 
timber  in  Washington  State  formerly  known 
as  Columbia  National  Forest. 

The  Wllllamaport  Sun  says  the  choice  of 
a  forest  as  his  memcrUl  is  fuUy  apprcpriate. 
It  was  while  he  was  In  Federal  conservation 
service  Pinchot  helped  establish  the  forest 


which  Is  to  perpctiiate  his  name  and  the 
memory  of  bis  great  service  to  conservatkxi. 
So  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  cooeemed  Gov- 
ern ar  Pinchot's  name  wont  be  forgotten, 
especially  by  farmers.  His  Pinchot  road  plan 
to  take  farmers  out  of  the  mod  did  much 
to  oromota  highway  building  generally 
throughout  Pennsylvania  and  to  give  this 
Commonwealth  one  of  the  finest  road  sys- 
tems of  any  State  in   the  Union. 


Memorial   Day   Addren   hj  Li.   Comdr. 
William  (L  Earles,  United  States  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

rr  MAiHS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Lt.  Comdr.  William  G. 
Earles.  United  States  Navy,  delivered  at 
the  City  Hall  Plaza,  Portland.  Maine,  on 
May  30.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  tc  b<™  printed  in  the  Reco«D, 
as  follows: 

I  approach  this  oecastoo  possessed  with 
humility — with  humility  because  I  have  been 
Invited  to  actively  participate  in  one  of  the 
most  slgnilV»nt  of  ail  American  days  of 
patriotic  recognition. 

To  ask  from  what  time  and  circumstance 
sprang  srurh  a  day.  this  Memorial  Day  of  ours. 
Is  not  unnaturmi. 

Let  us  thumb  back  through  the  pages  of 
our  history.  Eighty-one  years  ago.  lb  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War.  as  commaiKler  In  chief 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  John  A. 
Logan  focused  his  thoughts  upon  liis  com- 
rades, the  valorous  dead  of  that  war,  deter- 
Blned  to  perpetuate  their  memory,  and 
thereupon  Issued  a  general  order  designat- 
ing liay  30,  1868.  "for  the  purpose  of  strew- 
ing with  fiowers  or  otherwise  decorating  ibg 
graves  of  comrades  who  died  in  defense  of 
their  country  during  the  late  rebellion."  and 
thus  created  Decoration  Day. 

From  its  birth  tn  a  veteran's  gratitude  for 
tte  grave-terminated  sacrifices  of  his  com- 
I*4m.  Decoration  Day  of  Ifay  30.  1869.  has 
p<MRt  in  significance  and  observance  until 
It  la  the  &femorlal  Day  of  all  gallant  fight- 
ing men  and  women  whose  lives  have  safe- 
guarded our  country  and  our  freedom. 

Now  we  hare  Memorial  Day.  a  day  im- 
perishably  enshrined  in  the  grateful  hearts 
and  l03ral  minds  of  all  Americans,  a  day  un- 
alterably dedicated  to  commemorate  the  un- 
rivaled patriotism  of  those  who  m  defense 
of  the  United  States  fell  in  war  that  we. 
their  countrymen,  might  stand  secure  in 
peace  within  that  ITnlted  States;  a  day  un- 
alteraWy  dedicated  to  solemnly  reafflrra  a 
national  act  of  faith  In  the  United  States  and 
its  sacred  principles  of  Justice,  freedom,  and 
democracy  for  which  our  comrades  perished 
and  we  must  persevere. 

If  this  be  true,  If  our  Memorial  Day  be  one 
not  only  of  commemoration  but  also  one  of 
reaOrmation,  Is  It  enough  that  we  assemble 
here  In  profo\md  respect?  Is  It  eno'jgh  that 
we  bow  our  heada.  place  the  wreath  of  grati- 
tude and  love  upon  the  memorial  (riaque,  and 
quietly  disperse  until  another  year,  another 
Msmorlal  Day? 

It  Is  not  enough. 


The  bodies  of  thaaa  •Huadai  are  mortal: 
they  are  dcstructlM*  aai*  paM  to  dtist. 
Their  monun>enU  and  statues?  Ultimately 
they,  too,  become  dust  in  Um  crucibic  of 
time.  But  their  mind,  their  spirit  can  be 
eternal,  can  be  preserved,  not  by  aaptttetaer 
and  tomb,  but  by  the  integrity  of  chaxmetMt 
and  behavior  of  us  who  imitate  tbaas.  wbo 
give  our  energies,  our  sinews  to  praaarsa 
their  nUnd  and  spirit. 

In  other  words,  we  must  not  be  content  to 
extol  the  past  and  renuun  kndlSer«xt  to  our 
times. 

Is  It  necessary  to  renund  ourselves  as  vet- 
erans that  we  enjoy  benefits  to  self  and 
family  of  Government  hos{AtaI  and  medical 
care,  of  preference  in  employnoent,  of  the 
CI  bill  of  rights  with  its  unemployment  in- 
svu-ance.  education  at  Oovemment  expense. 
Government  loan  guaranty  for  home.  farm, 
o.'  business,  of  pension  rights  of  the  disabled, 
the  widowed,  the  orphaned?  How  do  you 
think  these  benefits  came  Into  existence? 
Do  you  think  that  they  "just  grew."  like 
Topsy?  If  so.  you  are  wrong.  They  were 
won  largely  through  the  unceasing,  the  un- 
relenting efforts  of  the  American  Legion. 

Is  It  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  as  vet- 
erans that  these  benefits,  often  unappreci- 
ated, scoffed  at.  abused,  may  be  lost — at  least. 
so  emasculated  as  to  be  Inadequate? 

You  say  "ridiciilous"?  You  say  "Impos- 
sible"? 

Have  you  ever  beard  of  the  National  Econ- 
omy League  which  advocated  Government 
economy  yet  apparently  never  directed  their 
propaganda  except  against  the  veterans? 
Have  you  beard  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1933. 
the  so-called  "bill  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  United  States."  which  simply  asked  Con- 
gress to  give  the  President  coaipletc  power 
to  reduce  expenses  applicable  to  the  vet- 
eran, a  bUl  setting  forth  no  sums  of  money, 
no  rates  to  be  reduced,  no  pcreeetagee  of 
savings,  thus  astutely  excluding  practically 
all  basis  for  discussion  or  debate? 

Do  you  know  that  $400,000,000  was  struck 
trom  the  veterans'  budget?  What  did  this 
$400,000,000  detine  In  terms  of  suffering  and 
injustice  for  veterans,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren? The  tubercular,  the  neuropsychlatrle. 
with  service  presxmied  disabilities,  were 
knocked  off  the  Federal  coropensation  rtrfla 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  State,  county, 
or  municipal  charities.  Take  the  veteran 
with  (Kie  leg.  rated  as  60  percent  disalaled, 
receiving  $60  per  month,  was  economised  to 
$a0  per  month. 

Oh,  that  is  not  all.  The  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War  veteran,  yes.  even  the  Civil  War 
widow,  had  their  pension  mite  sliced. 

IT  this  cruel  and  bfsart- rending  situation 
could  occur  in  1933,  when  the  Nation  had 
over  5.000.000  veterans  ot  World  War  I.  isn't 
it  logical  to  assume  that  a  similar  sttuatton 
will  occur  now  that  we  hava  over  ISjOOQJKtO 
veterans  of  World  War  II? 

As  a  oaatter  of  fact.  w«  need  make  no 
assumption.  Though  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
abled veteran  is  humanitarian,  economic, 
and  political,  he  may  again  become  the 
casualty  of  a  pencil -eager  statistician  and 
be  interred  as  an  iteca  in  a  column  of  Gov- 
ernment figures. 

If  you  are  still  doubtful  as  to  whether  or 
not  our  benefits  may  be  terminated  or  cur- 
tailed, focus  your  attention  lipon  the  na- 
Uonal  and  State  legislative  fronts.  EcciMMny 
at  the  expense  of  the  veteran  has  been 
alerted;  the  reconnoitering  has  been  done; 
the  intelligence  tinits  have  reported.  th« 
battle  salients  have  been  selected,  the  heavy 
artillery  has  begun  the  softening- up  process; 
the  attack  can  be  expected. 

Arc  we  going  to  "slough  off"  on  our  de- 
ceased comrades,  their  families,  desert  tha 
headquarters  echelon  of  the  American  Legion 
and  other  veterans*  organizations,  or  are  ve 
Legionnaires  and  other  veterans  going  to 
level  our  gun  sights  and  mow  down  the 
opposition? 
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It  can  be  done  )u*t  u  the  Economy  Act 
of  1933  was  defeated  by  the  Legion's  con* 
certed  war  of  attrition,  whose  victory  was 
the  veterans'  t>eneflts  as  we  know  and  utilize 
them  today. 

Is  It  necessary  to  remind  otirselves  that 
we  are  citizens  of  these  United  States,  that 
we  veterans  are  bftck  again  on  civilian  road, 
peacetime.  United  SUtes  of  America?  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  expect  the  nonveteran  to 
understand  and  assist  us  In  our  needs  and 
our  problems.  If  we  should  Ignore  the  com- 
mon good,  the  needs  and  rights  of  others. 
and  fall  to  be  Just  and  cooperative  with  all. 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  to  better  life 
for  ourselves  and  others  unless  we  make 
good  government  a  deflriite  objective  through 
honest  and  Intelligent  \ise  of  our  voting 
franchise.  Furthermore,  we  cannot  hope  for 
success  for  ourselves  and  country,  If  we 
ahould  discredit  Individual  rights.  If  we 
should  ruthlessly  pursue  privileged  objectives 
to  the  detriment  of  community,  State,  and 
Nation. 

Thus.  In  love  for  our  deponed  comrades, 
in  gratitude  for  their  sacrifice.  In  respect  for 
their  cherished  Ideals  for  country,  family. 
and  self,  we  who  are  In  reserve  must  step 
forward,  close  ranks,  and  assume  our  ordained 
role  of  American  citizenship. 


Conditions  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSTN 

IN  THE  SENATI  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial regarding  conditions  in  Hawaii, 
from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  June  20, 
1949. 

There  beint  no  objections,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WC    COTTA    KKXP    TKINCa    QUITT,    JOE 

We  see.  Joe,  where  the  lousy  morning  sheet 
Is  trying  to  get  enough  dough  donated  to 
pay  for  putting  Hawaii's  story  before  the 
public  In  Washington. 

Sure  hope  they  don't  get  to  first  base  on 
that  deal. 

One  of  our  biggest  advantages  In  pulling 
this  community  tie-up  In  Hawaii  has  come 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  so  far  away,  and 
haven't  any  votes  In  Congress,  so  no  one 
much  has  taken  any  Interest  In  our  plans 
for  making  Hawaiian  business  meet  our 
terms— or  else. 

And  we  got  the  "or  else"  part  of  it  pretty 
well  under  way. 

But.  Joe.  If  the  public  really  puts  up 
enough  dough  and  these  ads  are  printed, 
so  that  the  American  public  demands  that 
Congress  do  something,  promptly.  It  might 
cause  a  number  of  things  to  happen. 

Tou  know,  btuy  M  they  are  back  In  Wash- 
ington. Americans  are  still  for  Americans 
and  Congress  might  get  touchy  and  decide 
after  all  what  we  are  doing  to  Hawaii.  In  our 
own  quiet  way.  ain't  American. 

That  It  ain  t  decent.  That  It  ain't  rtg ht. 
•▼en  tbotifh  it  la  all  legal. 

Of  course,  well  claim  this  advertising 
icheme  Is  Just  another  hysterical  plan,  and 
talk  It  down  everywhere,  and  in  every  way 
that  we  can. 

You  know  that.  Joe. 


t 


But,  people 
might  go  for 
nothing  we  car 
It  won't  be  effective 

Trouble  Is 
versatlon 

And  that  ni 
quieter  we 
win  be. 

Tou  know- 
real  motives — 
all  these  years 


U  getting  so  desperate,  they 
t.  and  In  that  case  there  is 
do  but  sit  back  and  hope  that 
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,  oe — it  will  cause  much  con- 
Mijch  indignation. 

good.  Joe.     Not  for  us.     The 
keep  things,   the   better  it 


r't 


srcrk  In  the  dark.     Hide  our 
ust  like  we  have  been  taught 


Is  Public  Ho« 
Federal 
Does  It 


sing  a  Responsibility  of  the 

Government?— If  It  Is  Where 

and  When  Should  It  Stop? 


Start 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  C.^LIFOBm.* 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1949 


being  of  all 
why  should 


Mr.  McDCiNOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  Federal  (iovernment  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility and  obligation  to  provide 
shelter  to  i  10.000  low -income  families 
throughout  the  Nation  by  the  pas.sage  of 
H.  R.  4009,  it  logically  follows  that  it 
is  the  respon  5ibility  and  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Govt  rnment  to  supply  the  other 
two  necessaiy  basic  essentials,  food  and 
clothing.  E\  eryone  agrees  that  adequate 
food,  clothir  g  and  shelter  are  the  mini- 
mum necess  tie."^  for  the  health  and  well 
families  in  the  Nation,  but 
;he  Federal  Government,  if 
It  is  its  re;  pon.sibility  and  obligation, 
supply  one  )f  these  without  the  other 
two. 

It  is  e.stiniated  that  It  will  cost  $16.- 
000.000.000  t3  provide  shelter  for  1,050.- 
000  low-inco  ne  families  for  40  years  pre- 
suming of  course  that  there  will  never 
be  more  tha  i  1.050.000  low-income  fam- 
ilies in  the  llation  in  the  next  40  years, 
which  of  course  is  not  true  because  there 
are  many  more  than  1,050.000  low- 
income  families  in  the  Nation  today. 
The  Bureau  of  Census  1947  record  says 
there  are  H  .214,446  famihes  that  earn 
less  than  $!  1,000  per  year,  but  we  are 
only  going  tc  take  care  of  810,000  of  them 
with  H.  R.  4009  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,- 
000.000 

If  the  Fe<  eral  Government  starts  by 
taking  on  th  ;  job  of  providing  shelter  for 
.some  of  the  low-income  families 
throughout  he  Nation,  we  will  not  stop 
there.  The  cry  of  discrimination  and 
political  favoritism  will  be  heard  from 
all  part.s  of  he  Nation:  "If  he  gets  aid. 
why  can't  I  have  It.  I  helped  to  elect 
Congreuma:  i  Joe  Blow  and  he  better  get 
me  Into  one  of  thoxe  low -rent  palaces  or 
I'll  atart  a  1  >on'l  Vote  for  Joe  Blow  for 
Congre8.<i  Cljib  and  beat  him.  I  got  In- 
show  him." 

about  the  poor  ambiUotu 
fellow  who  ktU  a  small  increase  In  p«jr 
which  result  In  the  eviction  of  hi«  fam- 
frllow  who  declines  to  be 
ambltiou.t  aiid  never  sets  a  ratne  In  pay 
he  can  ^ay  in  Federal  housing  ln< 
deflnilely. 


fluence.    I'll 
And  wha 


This  bUl  will  place  a  premium  on  In- 
dolence and  a  penalty  on  ambition.  It 
will  bring  about  the  rankest  kind  of 
discrimination  between  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple; those  who  are  in  and  do  not  want 
to  get  out;  those  who  want  to  get  m 
and  cannot;  and  the  poor  overburdened 
taxpayer  who  is  paying  the  bill  and  go- 
ing broke  so  fast  that  he  will  soon  be 
eligible  for  low-rent  housing  and  no 
vacancies  after  he  has  paid  his  share  to 
create  and  maintain  it. 

The  fundamental  question  Involved 
here  is  whether  providing  low-rent  hous- 
ing to  low-income  groups  is  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  And  if  it  is.  where  does 
it  begin  and  where  does  it  end?  Does 
It  end  with  providing  low-rent  housing 
for  810.000  or  is  that  just  a  start?  Does 
it  end  with  providing  housing,  or  will  it 
eventually  include  food  and  clothing,  and 
for  how  many  and  for  how  long? 

These  are  not  idle  questions  nor  are 
they  intended  to  be  OTiical. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  pro- 
viding low-rent  housing  for  low-income 
groups  is  a  responsibility  or  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  My 
convictions  on  this  question  are  not  based 
on  the  invasion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  field  of  free  enterprise  nor 
are  they  in  the  least  influenced  by  the 
greed  or  avarice  of  some  of  those  engaged 
in  the  real-estate  business  who  would 
stand  to  lose  by  this  legislation. 

My  greatest  concern  is  the  unending 
responsibility  and  obligation  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  assuming  and  the 
untold  billions  it  would  cost  plus  the  dan- 
gerous political  and  social  repercussions 
it  would  bring  about  by  creating  the  be- 
ginning of  the  welfare  state  and  a  defi- 
nite and  positive  step  in  the  direction  of 
national  socialism,  political  preference, 
political  discrimination,  social  stigma- 
tlsm.  indolence,  and  demoralization. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  this  kind 
of  legislation  if  the  States,  counties,  and 
cities  enforced  their  building  codes  for 
safety,  from  fire,  and  for  health  and  san- 
itation. What  pride  can  a  State,  county, 
or  city  have  when  it  neglects  its  own  law 
enforcement  to  the  extent  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  consider  doing 
the  job  for  them  and  making  a  large  part 
of  the  citizens  obligated  wards  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  providing  houses 
for  them  to  live  in.  Where  is  the  pride 
of  State's  rights?  Why  should  they  raise 
a  cry  against  an  invasion  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  against  e.  centralization 
of  power  in  Washington  when  they 
brought  it  about  by  their  own  neglect? 


Minneapolis  Hifh-School  Pupils  Interested 
m  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.ROYW.WIER 

or    MINNOOtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Tuesday.  June  2$.  1949 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth 
of  the  MlnneapolL'v  public  hlch  ichoolj 
have  taken  a  »ignliU-unt  »tcp  toward  *e« 
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curing  a  better  understanding  with  ih« 
■cbool-afe  boys  and  fiiia  of  tlie  world. 
They  realize  that  a  world  peace  can  be 
secured  only  through  a  better  under* 
standing  of  the  teen-agers  In  all  na- 
tions. 

These  Minneapolis  tilgh-school  pupils 
not  only  live  in  a  democracy,  they  tiave 
studied  a  democratic  form  of  Govern- 
ment in  their  school  textbooks  and  thor- 
oughly understand  a  democratic  way  of 
Mvtnc.  Now  they  are  going  beyond  their 
clwHrooms,  their  neighborhood  blocks  to 
share  their  ideas,  interests  and  activities 
with  100.000  boys  and  girls  throughout 
the  world.  They  have  dug  into  their  al- 
lowances to  flnaice  their  own  miniature 
Marshall  plan  In  order  that  they  may 
send  their  high-school  year  books  to  45 
foreign  countries.  These  yoimg  citizens 
are  laying  a  foundation  today  that  will 
carry  the  seed  of  future  lasting  world 
peace. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  following  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  June  20.  will  be  inspiring  to  all  of 
those  who  read  it: 

crrr    pcfils    to    azm    teakbook    absoao 

A  high  school  yearbook -exchange  system  on 
an  International  scale  was  started  In  Min- 
neapolis today,  with  the  hope  of  drafting 
100,000  pen-pal  peace  pacts. 

Father  of  the  Idea  Is  world-travelled  Harry 
S.  CJenung,  social  science  teacher  at  Voca- 
tional High  School.  He  has  taught  In  the 
Philippine*  and  has  traveled  in  25  countries. 
He  believes  that  the  gospel  of  xinderstanding 
wUl  take  root  around  the  world  if  enough 
seeds  of  information  are  planted. 

"Well  send  our  yearbooks  from  the  11  Min- 
neapolis high  schools  to  45  foreign  countries. 
and  let  the  boys  and  girls  orer  there  see 
what  the  young  people  of  America  are  really 
like,"  Genung  said. 

He  has  rounded  up  dimes  and  quarters 
from  some  300  to  400  pupils  In  each  school 
.to  Inance  purcha&e  and  shipping  of  20  year- 
books from  each  school. 

With  each  yearbook  will  go  from  6,000  to 
8,000  names  of  pupUs.  Altogether,  contacts 
for  100.000  pen-pal  relationships  wiU  be  set 
up.  he  figures. 

Dr.  H.  B  Bnmer,  superintendent  of  schools, 
ts  sending  an  enclosure:  "To  the  youth  of 
aU  countries — our  greetings." 

"This  book  Is  sent  to  foo  from  boys  and 
girls  in  Minneapolis  as  an  mipnmlon  of  their 
frlendllDCia  and  good  will  toward  youth  in 
your  country."  Bruner's  letter  says. 

"We  hope  you  will  enjoy  looking  at  the 
pictures  and  reading  about  the  activities  of 
pupila  in  this  American  high  school. 

"Our  young  people  are  greatly  interested 
In  learning  more  about  you  arxl  your  coun- 
try. They  would  appreciate  It  If  you  wotUd 
write  to  tbem  so  that  tiiey  might  have  fxir- 
tber  opportunity  to  share  ideas  with  you. 
Tour  letter  will  be  given  to  one  of  the  pupUa 
who  bad  a  part  in  sending  this  book  to  you." 

Tb«  plan  has  the  pupils'  own  all -city  stu- 
dent ccuDcU  heads  behind  It,  being  endor*ed 
by  Lyall  Schwartzkopf,  Roosevelt  High 
Scbool,  retiring  alUclty  student  eouocU 
prmklent.  aod  by  Blchard  Taylor,  Vocational. 
new  prmktent. 

Oenunf  wUl  offer  hla  plan  tor  natlooal 
adopikm  at  the  American  Pedcratlon  of 
convention  m  Milwaukee,  Wis.  in 
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Rli  name  for  the  project:  -T.  O.  D."— 
the  Initials  for  yearbooks  offer  uadentand- 
lac. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  imaASKA 

IN  THZ  8SMATS  OP  THX  UMI'lID  8TATB 

Wednesdav,  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobd  two  editorials 
relating  to  the  Hawaiian  strike  situation, 
one  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June 
26.  another  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Ix*  Angeles  Times  of  June  26. 

1949] 

bawaham  iKUzr,  couktxst  or  wtTnr.m 

(By  Kyle  Palmer,  political  editor) 

Depressing  news  dispatches  and  Indignant 
reports  by  rettn-ning  malnlanders;  statistics 
on  dangerously  low  food  supplies,  on  business 
failures  and  job  loeses;  and  slow  strangiila- 
tlon  of  the  economic  life  of  an  American 
community  of  more  than  500.0CO  men.  women, 
and  children  are  incidental  Items  in  the 
tragic  story  of  strike- bound  HawalL 

Merits  in  the  dispute  between  striking 
dock  workers  and  their  employers  are  second- 
ary considerations. 

In  the  light  of  the  far  greater  issue  raised 
by  the  situation  in  Hawaii — an  issue  as  vi- 
tally related  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
of  this  country  as  to  that  of  the  helpless 
Hawaiian  population — ^the  question  of  which 
side  is  right,  or  partly  right.  In  arguments 
for  and  against  wage  increases  loses  much  of 
it£  significance. 

Hardships  of  those  in  faraway  places,  the 
sufferings  we  read  about,  but  do  not  our- 
selves experience,  even  the  distress  of  a 
distant  community  in  which  o\ir  own 
friends  and  relatives  are  among  the  hapless 
victims,  never  seem  quite  as  real  or  as  vm- 
bearable  as  the  Uls  and  evils  we  share  or  have 
immediately  before  tis. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  country'^ 
malnlanders  are  sitting  by  complacently 
while  more  than  a  half  million  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  are  experiencing  an  ordeal — now 
well  into  Its  second  month — wliich  would  not 
be  tolerated  overnight  by  public  opinion 
within  the  continental  United  States. 

Whether  Harry  Bridges  represents  to  you 
a  species  of  Red  devil  bent  upon  destroying 
the  economic,  polltleal,  and  social  system  of 
this  country,  or  In  your  estimation  is  an 
inspired  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  under- 
privileged feUow  man,  Mr.  Bridges  by  calcu- 
lation and  design  has  been  able,  tor  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  to  isolate  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

il^Bftn.  it  seems  to  me  that  his  motives  are 
relatlwly  unimportant;  whether  be  seeks  to 
better  the  lot  of  his  tinlon  members,  as  he 
malntttfnt-  wbetbrr  he  is  carrylcg  cut  a  de- 
liberate Communistic  scb«me  to  dominaf 
Territorial  polities  and  eeooomlc*.  as  aaaay 
beUeve,  or  whether  be  merely  inuods  to 
•olldlfy  bis  poaltloD  aa  a  domlnaUnc  flgure 
tn  manacemcnt-labor  relations. 

The  important  thing,  from  the  etandpotot 
of  any  citizen  who  has  due  regard  for  bis 
own  rlfbta.  freedoot,  and  weUara.  to  that 
BrMgee  has  been  able  to  accompltah  his  ob« 
Jeetive:  that  he  baa  been  permitted  to  ao* 
aompUah  tt.  first  by  an  unaroused  public 
opinion,  and,  second,  by  a  remarkably  and 
Inexplicably  indulfant  national  admlntctra- 


A  dock  strike  In  Hawaii,  backed  up  by  re- 
fusal of  dock  workers  on  toe  malnlaBd  %o 
handle  cargoes  destined  for  Hawaiian  porta, 
represents  in  all  respects  what  a  Joint  ship- 
ping, trucking,  and  railway  strike  would 
mean  to  a  mainland  community.  To  Los 
Angelas .  for  Instance. 

And  tn  view  of  the  distances  involved,  the 
Hawaiian  dock  strike  is  even  more  crlpfrtlng: 
for  Honolxilu  and  all  other  TsrrMarlal  areas 
are  absolutely  dependent  for  adequate  sup- 
plies of  virtually  all  essentials  upon  water- 
borne  eommerce. 

Not  a  freighter  may  be  loaded  or  leave  port 
or  discharge  Its  cargo  except  by  the  grace  of 
this  union  boss:  and  while  one  branch  of  the 
federal  Government  marshals  its  forces  to 
prove  him  a  perjvirer  and  an  active  Com- 
munist leader  whose  original  alien  status 
should  be  restored  preliminary  to  his  depor- 
tation, other  divisions  of  the  Ciovernment 
profess  themselves  pwwerleaa  to  interfere  with 
his  destructive  program. 

And  once  again  a  discussion  of  this  situa- 
tion need  not  inquire  into  his  reasons,  nor 
seek  answers  not  related  to  the  basic  question 
that  should  appeal  to  all: 

"If  Harry  Bridges  and  his  union  members 
can  bring  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  their  knees 
by  reckless  and  ruthless  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  what  is  to  prevent  him — or  others — 
from  exercising  that  power  elsewhere?" 

True,  neither  Bridges  nor  any  other  union 
leader,  even  with  the  collaboratton  or  collu- 
sion of  a  prolabor  national  administration 
could  get  away  with  such  tactics  on  the  main- 
land now. 

But  how  about  next  year,  or  the  year  after 
that,  or  10  years  hence,  if  the  Hawaiian  ex- 
periment succeeds? 

The  dock  strike  in  Hawaii  is  an  object  les- 
son, both  of  what  is  happening  and  of  what 
can  happen.    Yes,  what  can  happen  here. 

Dock  strikers  have  demanded  a  specified 
pay  increase  and  their  employers,  offering  less 
than  the  union  demands,  must  eventually 
come  to  a  decision. 

Compulsion  by  Oovemment  agencies  ex- 
erted against  either  side  wil  not  meet  the  Is- 
sue, nor  will  a  one-sided  victory  by  either 
prove  beneficial.  Somewhere  along  the  Un« 
a  fair  meeting  ground  can  be  discovered. 

In  the  meantime.  Bridges  keeps  his  thumb 
on  the  Jugtilar  vein  of  the  HawaUan  people — 
their  maritime  commerce. 

And  in  the  meantime  the  constructive  and 
productive  activities  of  the  islands  are 
withering 

Pineapple  and  sugar  industries  in  Hawaii 
are  big  business.  That  such  industries  are 
periled  ts  not.  perhaps,  a  matter  of  great 
ccmcon  to  Bridges  and  his  island  Ueu- 
tenanta. 

Tet  the  economy  of  the  islands  rests  upon 
those  two  major  operations,  and  the  U veil- 
hood  of  tens  of  thousands  of  families  de- 
pends upon  their  succeas. 

There  were  less  than  10.000  persons  listed 
as  tmempioyed  in  HawaU  when  tiic  striJte 
of  longshoremen  and  warehouse  workers 
started  on  May  1.  Now  the  unemployment 
number  almost  20,000. 

And  this  expanding  army  of  the  enforced 
Idle  may  suddenly  reach  disastrous  propoe- 
tk>ns  if  tmionlzed  sugar  and  pineapple  work- 
sra  controlled  by  Bridges — carry  out  ttircata 
of  strikes  in  those  indtutrtss. 

The  Pederal  Oovemment  to  ever  on  the 
alert  to  break  up  and  penallw  tbe  threat 
of  mdustrui  monopoly,  but  here  to  a  nio- 
nopoly — a  monopoly  of  powsr.  of  poUtleal 
preasur*.  and  of  eootoomtc  control — that  can 
say  "stop"  or  "go"  not  only  to  business  but 
to  the  workers,  to  tbe  polltictaae,  asd  to 
fovenunent  itself. 

•urrender  to  such  a  threat,  en  any  baato.^ 
might    bring    t«m|iorsry    laboe> 
pesos     to    Hawaii     and     a 
Bridffss'   tarBM— Of    the   MMMMeee   ef   the 
UlaxMto. 
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The  eTiU  tbu«  halt«d  for  •  time  In  Hawaii, 
bo  ureter,  would  reappear  In  more  malignant 
for.n.    Tiaeir  spread  could  not  be  atayed. 

Thu>.  Hirry  Bridges  baa  challenged  the 
rl^n:  aid  fae  capacity  of  the  people — not 
of  'iie  Territory  of  Hawaii  alone  but  of  the 
N.^  1*^11  ttae'.r — to  conduct  their  ordinal?  and 
proper  affalrj  unhindered  by  the  particular 
Interests  or  the  special  objectives  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men. 

M«ke  Z.0  mistake  about  this  dock  strike 
In  Hawaii.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  an  empL-iyer-employee  dispute;  is  more 
fundamental  than  any  struggle  between  cap- 
ital and  lal>3r.  It  is  a  supreme  bid  for  power 
by  a  resourcetul  and  highly  Intelligent  man 
who.  1-  i:e  succeeds,  will  never  be  satisfied 
by  one  or  two  such  triumphs. 

The  solution  to  this  puzzle  does  not  lie  pri- 
mitrilv  in  HaAail.  where  the  people  are  under 
siege.'  I:  is  really  up  to  the  people  on  the 
mamUud  to  take  cognizance  of  an  unbear- 
able and  an  insufferable  condition  which. 
as  it  affects  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  few, 
aJects  the  rights  of  all. 

How  far  shall  the  oppression  of  Bridges 
be  tolerated? 

To  date,  milk  production  In  Hawaii  has 
been  curtalWd  about  10  percent. 

More  than  350  business  establishments,  in 
the  face  of  dwindling  supplies  and  dying 
tr^de.  hare  been  forced  to  lay  off  hundreds 
of  workers. 

Salaries  have  been  reduced  in  some  firms 
by  manasements  hoping  to  weather  the 
storm  without  curtailing  their  staffs. 

Per   the  fl^rst    time   in   many   years,   divi- 

deud  payments  to  investors  have  been  cut. 

Many   little  businesses  either  hang  upon 

the  edge  cr  bankruptcy  or  are  about  to  take 

the  plunge. 

In  some  Instances  poultry  growers  have 
slaughtered  flocks,  destroyed  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  because  of  empty  feed  bins. 

Passengers  and  mall  arriving  on  trans- 
pacific -ihips  are  being  unloaded  off  the  port 
of  Hawaii  and  lightered  ashore. 

The  record  of  petty  annoyance  and  major 
outrage  Is  endless. 

A  relief  ship  is  on  the  way.  Harry  Bridges 
permitted  it  to  be  loaded  and  allowed  U  to 
•all.  The  ship  will  be  unloaded.  Bridges 
willing. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  25   i&491 

8TKIKC    IN    HAWAn 

Since  the  war  Hawaii  has  become  one  oi 
the  most  highly  un.onlzed  areas  under  the 
AznerlcaQ  flag.  Labor  strength  is  concen- 
trated in  Harry  Bridges'  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union.  CIO. 
which  has  reached  out  from  the  waterfront 
Into  the  vital  sugar  and  pineapple  indus- 
tries. On  their  part.  Hawaii's  employers 
have  long  formed  a  well-integrated  united 
front,  creating  what  the  Labor  Department 
has  called  "a  strongly  centralized  indusuial 
structure  •  •  •  extending  not  only  to  the 
economic  but  even  into  the  social  and  po- 
litical aspects  of  Island  life  " 

In  this  situation  when  a  labor-manage- 
ment controversy  arises  it  is  likely  to  be  long 
and  bitterly  fought,  while  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen of  the  Islands  suffers  from  curtailment 
of  supplies  and  collapse  of  the  area's  pe- 
culiarly vulnerable  economy.  Such  a  con- 
dition exists  now:  and  it  is,  so  far  us  the 
Islands  are  concerned,  a  struggle  of  the  titan*. 
On  Mav  1  the  2,000  stevedores  belonging  to 
ILWU  struck,  thus  effectively  tying  up  the 
shipplni?  on  which  Hawaii  Is  absolutely  de- 
pendent. On  Its  face  the  dispute  Is  a  simple 
one;  but  beneath  It  Is  a  show-down  strug- 
gle between  labor  and  management. 

The  union  demands  either  a  wage  Increase 
of  32  cents  an  hour,  bringing  the  hotu-ly  rate 
to  II. T2  ( 10  cenu  less  than  the  rate  for  steve- 
dores on  the  Pacific  coast),  or  arbitration  of 
tiM  4topute.  The  seven  stevedore  companies 
iBTQhfvd  have  offered  a  12-ceut  increase,  and 
have  consUtently  and  emphatically  refused 
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International   Chiropractic 
on  National  Health  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 


SENATE 


or  W.\SHI.NGTl>I* 

OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

June  29  (legislative  day  of 
rsday.  June  2),  1949 

NXJSON.    Mr.   President.   I 

consent  to  insert  in  the 

the  Record  a  statement  by 

ional  Chiropractors  Assocla- 

1  eference  to  the  position  of 

on   national   health 


was  forwarded  to  me 

Adams,  second  vice  presi- 

Intemational  Chiropractors 

and    chairman    of   its    na- 

itive  committee,  of  Tacoma, 

Adams  and  his  associates  be- 

chlropractlc     health     care 


should   be   recognized   in   any   national 
health  plan  which  may  be  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

lNTTrRXATlCN.\L       CHIROPa.XCTOR-S       AS-SOCl.\TI')M 

PBEsrNTS  Cm«opit\CTORS  Position   on  Na- 

noN.li      Ht.M-TH— ICA      BO.\.1D     of     CCSTROt. 

RES/lt-imoN  Spe.^ks  foh  CHiaoPHAcnc 
Profusion  and  Asks  Equal  RecocmTioN 
WrrH  Any  Other  He.*linc  Art  Which  M»t 
Be  Included  in  Feoctal  Health  Flan 

PREFACE 

Various  proposal?  are  before  Congress  de- 
signed to  increase  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate health  care  to  th»  people  of  the  United 
States.  None  of  them  make  specific  reference 
to  chiropractic,  and  presumably  a  citizen 
would  have  no  right  to  request  chiropractic 
care  under  any  of  said  proposals  if  adopted 
In  their  present  form.  Attention  Is  Invited 
to  the  accompanying  resolution  adopted  by 
the  officers  and  board  of  control  of  the  In- 
ternational Chiropractors  Association.  This 
brief  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  ol 
presenting  the  need  to  include  chiropractic 
In  any  national  health  plan  which  may  be 
enacted    into   law 

CHntopRAcric   pRoressioN   serves   largi 

PROPOaTiON    OF     PO?UL.\TION 

More  than  30.0C0.0C0  people  in  the  United 
States  have  accepted  chiropractic  health 
service,  served  by  the  second  largest  of  the 
healing  arts  professions,  chiropractic,  com- 
prisiiiR  nearly  20.000  practitioners  located  In 
every  section  of  the  country. 

If  a  national  health  plan  Is  adopted,  tha 
30.000.000  chiropractic  patients  must  be  pro- 
vided ior  in  a  way  which  will  permit  freedom 
to  choose  chiropractic  care  as  well  as  medi- 
cal and  dental  care,  and  on  the  same  equal 
basis 
chiropr\ct:c  separ.\te  and  distinct  from 

medicine 
Chiropractic  has  approached  the  problem 
of  the  cause  of  disease  from  an  entirely  new 
and  fresh  viewpoint  from  that  of  medicine. 
It  was  developed  independently  from  medi- 
cine, and  does  not  employ  medical  pro- 
cedures. 

Furthermore,  chiropractic  offers  a  type  of 
health  service  not  otherwise  avaUable. 
Medical  doctors  do  not  practice  chiro- 
practic •  •  •  chiropractors  do  not  prac- 
tice medicine.  The  two  types  of  service  ar« 
entirely  separate  and  distinct.  This  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  coequal  and  indep>endent. 
status  of  chiropractic  has  been  recognized 
by  State  legislation  and  licensure  without 
reference  to  medical  licensure. 
SCOPE  or  chiropr.%ctic  principle  and  practice 
Chiropractors  limit  practice  to  the  adjust- 
ment, by  hand  only  of  the  articulations  of 
the  human  spinal  column  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  Interlerence  to  the  transmission 
of  nerve  energy  between  brain  and  body. 

Briefly,  chiropractic  holds  that  human  ail- 
ments are  caiised  by  interference  to  the 
natural  Qow  of  nerve  energy  between  brain 
cell  and  tissue  cell.  Tlius.  K  an  organ  of  the 
body  is  failing  to  receive  normal  quantity 
flow  of  nerve  energy,  this  is  manifested  in 
the  particular  organ  affected  by  either  lack 
of  function  or  excess  of  function— which  u 
disease. 

Interference  to  free  flow  ol  nerve  energy 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  nerve  trunks 
passing  through  the  spinal  column.  The 
interference  is  produced  by  misallnement 
(called  subluxation)  of  the  vertebral  seg- 
ments composing  the  spinal  column. 

sciENTinc  cHiROPR-wrric  analysis 
The  chiropractor  detects  subluxations  by 
use  of  palpation.  X-ray,  and  other  scientific 
lustriunenis.  The  chiropractor  determines 
whether  interference  to  natural  fiow  vt  nerve 
energy  is  pre^nt.    From  this  analysis,  the 
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chiropractor  decides  whether  the  partlctilar 
case  \a  »  chtropractlc  case,  or  whether  the 
individual  should  be  referred  to  another  type 
of  practitioner.  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
chiropractor,  there  Is  a  chiropractic  case,  the 
chiropractor  will  make  an  adjustment  of  the 
rubluxated  vertebra  or  vertebrae  In  the  man- 
ner Indicated  by  the  analysts,  thus  removing 
the  Interference  to  natural  fiow  of  nerve 
energy  between  brain  and  body.  Function 
of  the  affected  organs  of  the  body  Is  thereby 
restored  to  normal — which  Is  hesilth. 

Chiropractic  services  do  not  depend  on 
medical  diagnosis  for  a  proper  application. 
None  of  the  analytical  procedures  above  out- 
lined are  medical  procedures.  However,  the 
chiropractor  is  adequately  trained  to  recog- 
nize the  various  diagnosed  conditions  for  the 
piorpose  of  complying  with  health  laws,  niles. 
and  regulations. 

CHnOPRACnC  IXCCUITCD  BT  SCPARATT  LICXNStTU 

The  chiropractor  is  an  expert  In  a  particu- 
lar field  of  practice,  as  evidenced  by  licensxire 
reco^ttion  In  the  various  State  Jurisdictions, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Territories  of 
and  Hawaii.  Thus,  the  people  are 
of  qualiftod  practitioners  and  the 
maintenance  of  high  professional  standards 
Wherever  legislators  have  (ailed  to  provide 
coequal  status  with  medicine,  the  regula- 
tions are  frlvolotis.  unrealistic,  and  unen- 
forceable. Medkral  students  are  not  ex- 
amined to  test  a  knowledge  of  chiropractic 
principles;  chiropractors  are  not  trained  to 
practice  materia  niedlca.  Studies  of  sciences 
which  are  #wslmllar  in  theory  and  practice 
are  bound  to  be  poles  apart.  For  tbece 
reasons,  the  national  health  plan  must  give 
recognition  to  the  independent  status  of 
chircpractic. 

CHnujPRAcnc  risiarch 
Science  is  a  body  of  provable  facts.  Sci- 
ence, therefore,  is  not  the  subject  of  belief, 
but  the  subject  of  observable  phenomenon. 
Chiropractic  i»  a  science  and  has  demon- 
strated the  indisputable  fact  that  correct 
application  of  the  chiropractic  principle  re- 
stores health  to  sick  people  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  In  which  chiropractic  care  Is 
Indicated.  Therefore.  It  Is  of  no  consequence 
thati  •  partlctilar  group  of  Indlvkluals  t>e- 
lleve  In  or  do  not  believe  In  chiropractic. 
Chiropractic  Is  performing  a  vital  health 
service  to  the  Nation,  and  a  vital  health 
service  to  the  people,  and  that  service  must 
be  recognized  by  including  chiropractic  In 
the  national  health  plan. 

TH«    PEOPLR    MtTST    W    8BRVRD 

Public  sentiment  Is  the  moet  vital  con- 
■ttttient  Of  our  democratic  society.  No  law 
can  endure  against  public  opinion. 

The  chiropractic  profession  has  continued 
to  grow  because  the  science  of  chiropractic 
gets  sick  people  well.  The  same  people  will 
demand  that  chiropractic  be  accorded  • 
proper  coequal  status  in  Federal  health  leg- 
islation. Not  only  chiropractic  patients,  but 
all  who  believe  in  Justice  and  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  insist  that  in  any  issue  as  Im- 
portant as  the  Nation's  health,  full  consider- 
ation mvist  be  given  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  citizens. 

■xBOLimaii 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  acting  through  Its  au- 
thorised agencies,  has  made  an  exbaxisttve 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Nation's 
health  needs;  and 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  requires  that  the  Congress  in- 
quire Into  the  problem  of  making  adequate 
health  care  available  to  all  people  regardless 
of  economic  status;  and 

Whereas  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  now  regxilarly  depend  upon 
chiropractic  for  their  health  care,  and 

Whereas  the  practice  of  chiropractic  Is 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  practice  of 
medicine:  and 


Whereas  the  Congress  is  now  considering 
variotis  national  health  proposals;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  proposals  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress  wotxld  not  per- 
mit the  people  to  exercise  freedom  to  choose 
the  particular  type  of  health  care  to  be  em- 
ployed in  their  respective  eaaaa;  and 

Whereas  freedom  of  sbotce  Is  the  bulwark 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government;  Now, 
therefore,  l>e  It 

Resolved  by  the  officers  ond  members  of 
the  Board  of  Control  of  the  International 
Chiropractors  Association,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  peti- 
tioned to  Include  the  practice  of  chiropractic 
on  an  equal  basis  with  other  branches  of 
the  healing  art  in  any  national  health  plan 
which  it  may  hereafter  enact  into  law,  to 
the  end  that  every  person  shall  have  the 
unqualified  right  to  the  selection,  use.  and 
beaeflt  of  chiropractic  health  care;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  to  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed our  names  this  30th  day  of  April  A  D. 
liM9. 

Officers:  B.  J.  Palmer,  D.  C,  Ph.  C,  presi- 
dent, Davenport.  Iowa;  L.  George  Grupe, 
D.  C.  first  vice  president,  San  Angelo,  Tex.; 
A.  A.  Adams.  D.  C.  second  vice  president, 
Tacoma.  Wash.;  Herbert  R.  Reaver.  D.  C. 
third  vice  president,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  M.  E. 
McDermott.  secretary -treasurer.  Davenport. 
Iowa. 

Board  of  control:  Ernest  S.  Grandchamp, 
D.  C  Ph.  C,  Hoiyoke,  Mass.;  Walter  O.  Peter- 
son, D.  C,  Ph.  C,  Pueblo.  Coio.;  C.  F  Aumann. 
D.  C.  Ph.  C.  Indianapolis.  lud.;  Charles 
Heiss,  D.  C.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  A  E  LUl. 
D.  C,  Belleville.  Ul.;  E.  R.  BeBout.  D  C, 
Ph.  C.  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  G.  I L  O  Neil.  D.  C. 
Ph.  C.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.;  L.  K.  Griffin.  D  C. 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.;  Walter  Gingerlch.  D.  C. 
Reseda.  Calif.;  Elmer  G.  Green.  D.  C.  Ph.  C. 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Fred  C.  Sears.  D.  C 
R.  W.  Tyer.  D.  C  Ph.  C, 


Concress  Leaders  Asked  To  lavesticate 
ABericans  InrolTed  in  German  Cartels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

UGN.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or    irORTH    DAKOTA 

EN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  2$  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday; June  2).  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaziunous  consent  that  the  statement 
released  by  the  People's  Lol)by,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.  C.  dated  June  29.  1949, 
and  entitled  "Congress  Leaders  Asked  To 
Investigate  Americans  Involved  in  Ger- 
man Cartels."  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record.  It  includes  a  letter 
by  Executive  Secretary  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONCRKSS  LZADCRS  ASKZO  TO  UTVaSTlGAII  AMRBI- 
CANS  INVOLVED  IK  CIXMAN  CARTZLS 

Albbh  W.  Barkut  and  Sam  Ratvurh,  Sen- 
ate and  House  majority  leaders,  have  been 
asked  by  People's  Lobby,  Inc..  to  investigate 


Americans  InvolTcd  tn  Ocrown  cartels,  as  a 
t>asis  for  legislation  to  deal  with  them. 

The  lobby  quotes  a  letter  it  received  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  July  39,  1947: 
"The  basic  charges  contained  in  the  pending 
cartel  Indictments  In  Germany  are  not  com- 
prehended by  existing  legislation  in  the 
United  States.  To  that  extent,  therefore, 
the  only  recourse  is  to  Coogreaa." 

The  letter  by  Executive  Secretary  Benjamin 
C.  Marsh  reads: 

"The  current  cami»ign  of  Innuendo,  seek- 
ing to  enmesh  innocent,  as  well  aa  not  yet 
proven  guilty,  people.  In  the  rpy  dragnet, 
carefully  avoids  reference  to  American  In- 
dustrialists and  financiers,  who  aa  partici- 
pants In,  and  beneficiaries  of.  German-con- 
trolled cartels,  which  worked  sgalnst  our 
country  before  and  during  World  War  II, 
were  at  Uast  as  guUty  as  the  Ciermans. 

"On  May  9,  1M7.  People's  Lobby  wrote  the 
President : 

"  'If  American  nationals  are  fotmd  at  the 
fcwthcoming  trial  of  German  cartelllsts,  or  by 
other  means,  to  have  been  involved  with 
German  and  ottkcr  nationalists  in  activities 
and  practices  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  is  there  any  direct  law,  or  have  you 
authority  under  war  powers,  to  conflsca'e 
their  property  few  the  American  people,  or 
for  relief  of  all  victims  of  German  action? 
If  not,  are  American  cittaetis  found  guUty 
of  the  same  practices  as  Germans  to  be  ptm- 
ished  In  any  other  vray?' 

"The  President  referred  the  letter  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  Mr  Raymond  Ver- 
non. Assistant  Chief,  International  Resources 
Division  of  the  State  Department,  replied 
June  12: 

"  "There  is  no  law  or  war  power  authorla- 
Ing  the  confiscation  of  property  of  American 
citizens  whom  United  States  military  trl- 
btinals  In  Germany  at  the  forthcoming  trial 
of  German  Industrialists  may  find  to  have 
been  Involved  with  Germans  In  activities  and 
practices  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemy." 
"He  also  wrote  us: 

"  "Whether  proceedings  can  and  shotild  be 
taken  against  American  citizens  who  may  be 
guilty  of  the  pjractlces  of  which  Germans  are 
now  being  in  cted  in  Germany  is  a  ques- 
tion which  can  best  be  answered  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Accordingly,  we  have 
transmitted  a  copy  of  yotir  letter  to  him  for 
further  consideration.' 

"On  Jtily  29.   1947.  Mr.  John  P.  Sonnett, 
Attorney  General,  in  reply  to  our 
wrote  People's  Lobby,  Inc.: 
"  'The  basic  charges  contained  in  the  pend- 
ing cartel  Indictments  tn  Germany  are  not 
comprehended  by  existing  legislation  in  the 
United  States. 

"  To  that  extent,  therefore,  the  only  re- 
course is  to  Congress.' 

"This  entire  correspondence  was  sent  Hon. 
J.  Parittll  Thomas,  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, giving  a  list  of  informed  witnesses. 

"Mr.  Thomas  wrote  us  he  had  referred  It 
to  the  committee,  but  nothing  was  done. 

"There  Is  a  wldccpread  suspicion  that  highly 
profitable  subversive  activities,  and  even 
treiuon.  is  not  regarded  as  heinous  as  that 
of  small  fry,  particularly  if  those  acctised  are 
large  campaign  contributors. 

"The  Hotise  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  is  now  also  under  too  much  stis- 
picion  to  be  taken  seriously  by  thinking  peo- 
ple, indudiiiir  nearly  all  educators. 

"The  Department  of  Justice,  as  jrou  note, 
states:  The  only  recourse  is  to  Congress.'  to 
get  legislation  to  deal  with  Americans  who 
helped  the  Germans  against  Aroerie^i. 

"We.  therefore,  urgently  request  that  you, 
as  legislative  leaders  of  your  party.  aA  the 
appropriate  coounittees  of  both  t>rancbes  of 
CoQgress  to  conduct  such  mvestlgatlon  as  Is 
necessary  to  draft  adeqtiate  legislation  to  put 
the  rich  and  the  poor  on  a  parity  with  re- 
spect to  subversive  activities. 

"Of  course,  such  action  wotild  raise  oar 
standing  and  improve  our  relations  with  other 
peoples  throughout  the  world." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  DEUiWAXX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2  k  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  WaU  Stree^  Journal  of  Wednes- 
day. June  22.  1949,  concerning  the 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendations 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Government.  enUtled  "Time  to  Begin."* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Tn«  TO  BWSTS 

The  Hoover  Commission  sxiggested  severai 
different,  and  related,  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  reorganlzating  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernnment. 

It  recommended  the  consolidation  of  some 
agencies  to  eliminate  expensive  duplications 
and  to  strengthen  the  conUol  of  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  executive  agencies. 

It  recommended  a  revamping  of  the  budget 
and  accoxmtlng  procedures  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  that  Congress  could  have  a  clearer 
idea  of  how  much  is  being  spent  for  what. 

It  recommended  in  some  instances  the 
abolition  of  useless  offices,  agencies  which 
are  TesUglal  appendages  of  earlier  days. 

It  I  sin  ■■111  inlf  rl  in  a  few  cases  the  crea- 
tion of  new  oOcca  at  a  siipervlaory  nature. 
The  Cooimlsslon  acksowledged  that  these 
In  themselves  would  add  something  to  ad- 
ministrative coets:  but  it  was  argued  they 
might  result  in  long  range  economies  if  their 
creation  were  accompanied  by  consolidations, 
eliminations,  and  the  other  recommended 
xttanoM. 

Prwident  Truman  hta  now  sent  to  Con- 
grwB  the  first  of  his  .  eorganlzation  plans 
growlxig  out  of  the  work  of  this  Hoover  Com- 
mlas'on.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  has  selected 
for  his  first  moves  the  recommendations  least 
calculated  to  achieve  any  economies  In  Gov- 
ernment. 

Most  of  his  recommendations  involve 
merely  the  transfer  of  agencies  from  one  de- 
partment to  another;  that  is.  he  would  give 
the  transferred  agency  a  new  boss  to  report 
to.  These  moves  may  have  some  merit,  but 
not  In  the  achievement  of  economy 

The  most  Important  move  suggested  by 
the  President  is  to  consolidate  i  M  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's welfare  agencies,  now  mainly  un- 
der the  Federal  Security  Agency,  under  a  new 
Department  of  Welfare.  This,  however,  is 
merely  a  gathering  up  of  existing  offices  and 
dumping  them  in  a  new  pot.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  scale  down  any  of  them. 

On  the  contrary,  there  would  be  created  a 
new  secretariat  headed  by  a  new  Cabinet 
officer.  There  would  be  new  clerks,  new 
•t^Mrvtaors.  new  experts  to  oversee  the  work 
of  the  clerks.  su'_i«rvlMn  and  experts  of  the 
already  existing  agandts. 

ICr.  Truman  wisely  promises  no  definite 
^  economies  from  any  of  these  plans.  Per- 
haps he  remembers  what  happened  when  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  consolidated.  The  new 
Defense  Department,  in  the  end.  enlarged 
both  the  slM  and  cost  of  the  MUitary  Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Truman  also  showed  that  he  Ls  aware 
of  the  only  rostf  to  sconomy.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  hs  atatsd :  "Only  the  curtailment 
or  aboUtlon  at  Oovemment  programs  can 
bs  opscted  to  result  in  substantial  tnuns- 
dlats  savlnfls." 
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should  come  to  the  United 
l^long  to  a  church? 
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ct^munism.      If    you    should 

then   prepare   for   persecu- 

the     Communists     do     to 
synagogues? 

and  put  an  end  to  the 
guaranteed  by  sentence  1,  ar- 
il of  rights  of  the  Constitu- 
shall  make  no  law  respecting 
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thereof." 
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in  Russia  in  1917  and  founder  of  the  Red 
Government  now  headed  by  Joseph  Stalin: 
Down  with  religion!     Long  live  atheism  I 
The  spread  of  atheist  views  is  our  chief  task. 
That  rule  has  not  changed. 
Who  would  own  the  churches? 
Under  communism,   churches,  and   syna- 
gogues could  no  longer  own  their  own  prop- 
erty, free,  clear,  and   untouchable,  as   they 
do  In  the  United  States  today.    Church  prop- 
erty   would    become    government    property. 
Congregations    could    only    use    such    small 
rooms  or  buildings  as  the  government  might 
license  to  them  on  concession. 

The  fees  and  charges  for  this  would  be 
heavy  and  all  use  would  be  subject  to  strict 
Communist  control,  review,  and  supervision. 
How  about  my  own  church-going? 
You  could  try  on  your  own  time,  if  the 
government  happened  at  the  time  to  let 
you  off  work  on  a  holy  day.  Otherwise,  only 
at  night,  when  and  If  you  got  a  chance. 

Could  I  help  out  with  church  charities  and 
welfare  work? 

There  wouldn't  be  any.  All  church  schools, 
hospitals,  orphanages,  asylun^s,  and  such 
things  would  be  seized  by  the  govenunent. 
Religion  would  be  denied  any  say  in  their 
use  or  management. 

What  about  missionary  work? 
Illegal.    Forbidden. 
What  could  my  pastor  do? 
In  the  pulpit,  he  could  lead  the  congrega- 
tion  in   acts  of  faith   and  deliver  sermons, 
with    the    Communists    checking    on    every 
word. 

Out  of  the  pulpit,  he  woulc^tse  an  official 
target  for  abuse,  ridicule,  and  scorn,  under 
constant    suspicion,    and    in    danger    of    his 
life. 
Why? 

In  him,  the  Communists  would  see  a  rival 
to  their  power  over  your  mind,  imagination, 
and  will.  The  faith  your  pastor  teaches  is 
communism's  deadliest  enemy. 
What  do  you  mean  by  faith? 
The  sort  of  thing  you  find  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 
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Immediate  Consideration  for  Omr 
Elderly   People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  two  resolutions 
signed  by  citizens  of  my  district  urging 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  speed 
action  on  a  comprehensive  plan  for  help- 
ing our  elderly  citizens  and  in  so  doing 
help  the  country  as  well.  The  resolu- 
tions are  self-explanatory. 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, respectfully  request  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  2135  and  H  R.  2136.  known  as  the 
Townsend  plan.  Sincerely  request  your 
cooperation  and  help. 

Mrs.  Enos  N.  Poole.  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Bean. 
Mrs.  Nellie  Lampuran.  Mrs.  Wilson 
Woodruff.  Aldwin  Grimshaw.  Mrs. 
Aldwtn  Grimshaw.  Mrs.  Linda  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  H.  J.  Crockett.  Mrs.  G«org« 
Brown.  Mrs.  Alvira  Nelson,  Mrs.  Msrton 
Dodsworth.  Ethel  Dodsworth.  Itrs. 
Mary  Coughlin.  John.  Riley.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Schoonovtr.  'Ir.  Fred  Clausier. 
Thsrssa  Clausier.  Geo.  J.  Staley. 
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Mrs.  George  J.  Staley.  Mrs.  Fred  Jen- 
sen, Mrs.  Leo  Dunn.  Leo  Dunn,  James 
Dtmn,  Dan  Murphy,  Mrs.  Dan  Miuixhy, 
Herbert  Lampman,  Mrs.  Barl  BaUey, 
Ida  Barkenhagen,  C.  A.  Howell,  Peter 
Nulbel,  Mrs.  Don  O'Leary.  Mrs.  Andy 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Wm.  Radl.  Mrs.  Crosby 
Dunlap,  Mrs.  Emery  Shelby,  Ferdinand 
Prank  Huschka.  Mrs.  Fred  Huschka. 
K.  T.  Moran,  Mr.  and  Birs.  George 
Madden.  B.  L.  Tripp,  Mrs.  Ted  Board. 
Edmund  R.  Board,  Albert  J.  Huschka, 
Mi-8  Albert  J.  Hxischka,  Albert  E.  Puhl, 
Mr.  John  Huschka,  Mrs.  Christina 
Huschka,  August  Huschka,  Mrs.  Mary 
Grange.  Mrs.  Helen  Crevlston,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Klinser,  Mrs.  Jas.  Sorenson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wllbert  Thurston,  Mrs. 
Anna  Schorer,  Mrs.  Eliza  Kelley,  Mrs. 
Sophia  Mohus,  Mrs.  Louise  A.  Volzka, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Adams,  Mrs.  Christina 
Olson,  Fred  Volzka,  Nora  Vincent, 
James  M.  Vincent,  Bert  Adams,  all  of 
Elroy,  Wis. 

Spakta,  Wis.,  June  16.  1949 
We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  ot  Wis- 
consin, respectfully  request  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  2136  and  H.  R.  2136,  known  as  the 
Townsend  plan,  and  sincerely  request  your 
cooperation  and  help. 

Mrs.  Anna  Slater,  Mrs  Winnie  Brown. 
P.  W  Gilbert,  C.  H.  Shattuck.  Bert 
Brown,  Grace  Poss.  George  Anderson, 
Lewis  B.  McLain,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Savall, 
Richatpl  Savall,  Tlllle  Edwards.  Ma- 
tUda  Holberg,  Viola  Fanning.  Anton 
Johnson.  Mrs.  C.  R.  Austin.  Miss  Ruth 
Austin.  Miss  Elsie  Long,  Mrs.  Lucille 
Nichols,  Henry  Nichols,  Mrs.  Edna 
Sheffer,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Davis.  Mrs.  Ben 
Edwards,  H.  A.  Benzie.  Aug\ista  Long- 
ner.  Wm.  Eisland,  Mrs.  Anna  Eisland, 
J  C.  Arnold.  Laura  Arnold.  H.  Clay 
Hogue,  Mrs.  Maryann  Hogue.  Jacob  L. 
Poss,  Mrs.  Blanche  French,  Harry  C. 
Rhodes. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  FBMNsrLvaifia 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 
Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcohd,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  of  June  25.  1949: 

A  SLOCAN  TK1X3  TH*  9T0«T 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 
Chester.  Pa.,  has  the  best  town  slogan  In 
the  country:  'What  Chester  makes,  makes 
Chester."  That  is  the  whole  story  of  Amer- 
ica. What  America  maJLes.  makes  America. 
Wli^t  Cincinnati  makes,  makes  Cincinnati. 
So  with  St.  Louis.  Chicago.  AUanta,  Beloit, 
Racine.  Dayton,  and  every  town  in  the  land. 
That  Is  the  little  slogan  that  tells  the  mighty 
story  that  the  cynics  and  the  critics  of  our 
capitalistic  society  do  not  know.  Their 
novels  and  their  essays,  like  their  philoso- 
phies, are  fabulously  falas  xmtll  they  can 
learn  what  made  America. 

I  was  one  who  used  to  hsw  the  notion  that 
W  would  do  a  lot  better  If  we  would  elect 
tm  our  law-makers  men  who  never  made 
anvthlng.  but  who  professed  to  know  aU 
•bout  those  who  did  make  things.  1.  e.  pro- 


tal  an  ever  IncreaBlng  army  of  bnreaucratle 
bvmglers.  He  broiight  in  the  little  teachers, 
the  makers  were  going  to  meet  their  masters. 
The  "economists"  were  going  to  give  us  a 
good  jab  in  the  arm  of  economy  serum. 
And  no  political  serum  ever  coat  so  much. 
Old  joke,  but  we  saw  it  in  acUon:  "If  you 
can't  do  it,  teach  it." 

Ever  since  t-he  New  Deal  brought  in  ths 
incompetent  to  govern  the  competent,  busi- 
ness has  been  harassed,  and  capitalism  has 
been  assailed  by  novelists,  lecturers,  preach- 
ers, teachers,  experts  at  knocking  down  but 
utterly  unable  to  build  anything  up. 

I^^r  16  years  we  have  played  with  "experts" 
who  can't  make  anything  nor  help  anyone 
else  to. 

Mr  Dewey  didn't  do  very  well  in  the  last 
campaign  He  was  not  going  to  attack  any- 
thing, and  he  didn't.  There  never  was  so 
much  to  attack.  And  if  he  wouldn't  attack 
the  reckless  record  disgust  took  the  place 
of  support. 

So  Truman  who  had  nothing  to  attack, 
set  out  to  "give  em  hell."  Dewey's  non- 
performance was  sUly.  The  great  prosecutor 
with  everything  to  prosecute  failed  to  prose- 
cute    Truman  aroused  the  unthinking. 

Subconsciously,  most  of  the  people  realized 
that  there  was  somethlug  to  prosecute.  So 
they  followed  the  only  fellow  who  sounded 
like  a  prosecutor.  By  the  default  of  the 
disappointed.  Truman  was  elected. 

He  promised  to  give  'em  hell  and  In  the 
vernacular  of  Pendergast  politics  he  was  go- 
ing to  raise  hell. 

He  was  going  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill.  All  he  now  has  a  chance  to  do  is  to 
change  the  name.  The  Congressmen  who 
represent  the  men  who  make  things  are  not 
likely  to  let  him  do  anything  man  than  that. 
He  was  going  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 
He  has  increased  It. 

He  was  going  to  reduce  taxes.  He  de- 
manded more. 

He  was  going  to  have  socialised  medicine, 
public  housing,  civil  rights,  a  whole  catalog 
of  reformations  and  mnovatlons.  And  he 
hasn't  got  a  thing. 

And  while  loose-minded  flcUonlsts,  artists. 
commentators,  and  teachers,  who  themselves 
never  made  anything  and  can  only  criticise 
those  who  can.  haw  enlisted  their  names  in 
support  of  societies,  countless  In  number, 
which  have  been  L3rmpathetic  In  part  or  in 
full  with  the  Communists  doctrine,  the 
American  people  have  begun  to  realize  the 
and  economic   truth  of  the  Chestsr 


Well,   we   tried   it   when   Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  marshaled  into  our  National  Capl- 


Teais  ago  New  York  City  had  annually.  In 
September  and  October,  an  industrial  ex- 
position. So  did  Philadelphia,  so  St.  Louis. 
Milwaukee,  and  Chicago. 

Where  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  now 
stands  on  the  lake  park  there  was  for  yean 
the  two-block  long  industrial  exposition 
building.  There,  on  exhibit,  was  everything 
that  Chicago  made.  And  they  were  the  things 
that  made  Chicago. 

The  Philadelphia  Industrial  Exposition 
flowered  in  1876  in  the  great  centennial  ex- 
position in  which  the  whole  Nation  took  part. 
At  that  exposition  America  showed  herself 
and  the  world  the  things  free  men  could 
make.  The  products  of  free  enterprise,  in- 
itiative, and  enterprise.  The  world  was  as- 
tonished. Triumphant  stories  were  told  in 
the  marvelous  gadgets  that  lightened  labor 
and  enlarged  production.  

The  Chicago  Industrial  Exposition  flowered 
to  the  great  Columbian  Exposition  in  1883. 
Again  we  marwled  at  ourselves,  and  the 
whole  world  marveled  at  us.  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  London  all  tried  to  Imitate,  but  what  was 
done  at  Chicago  could  be  done  nowhere  else. 

That  Columbian  Worlds  Pair,  aside  from 
being  an  tadustrlal  show,  was  the  greatest 
architectural  panorama  of  beauty  ever  seen. 
Every  visitor  who  wss  appalled  at  that  maj- 
esty could  with  ahatssp— rs  say.  "Aad  shoukl 
I  live  a  thousand  yeaxs  I  neror  could  lorget 
It." 


Tbe  trlum{>bs  of  free  men.  How  pvmy  the 
antplng  scribes.  These  are  the  triumphs  that 
Albert  ETlnstein  calls  "klndergarten-mlnded- 
ness."  These  are  the  triumphs  that  fellows 
like  Thomas  Mann,  Charley  Chaplin,  Paul 
Robeson,  and  the  whole  lot  of  scoffers  cannot 
understand.  They  don't  know  the  land  that 
gives  them  security  in  their  lives,  their  liber- 
ties, and  their  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  are  just  getting  onto  the  fact  that  the 
real  critics  of  oiu'  country  are  U>e  fellows  who 
can't  take  anything.  They  are  the  masters  of 
nothing.  They  are  the  intellectual  duds. 
The  real  masters  have  been  busy  keeping 
America  busy  while  these  objectors  to  our 
triumphs,  having  nothing  better  to  do.  have 
become  the  agitators.  It  is  tiizve  now  for 
the  defenders  of  our  freedoms  to  loosen  their 
persuasive  pcwers.  The  country  Is  quite  fed 
up  with  all  this  so-called  left-wingism.  The 
fuzzy  minds  as  Herbert  Hoover  properly 
calls  them. 

Out  of  the  basket  of  a  million  American 
makers  let's  pick  one.  Take  Cooper.  Peter 
was  bom  poor.  He  had  little  education.  He 
had  to  go  to  work.  Could  he  have  done  any-  • 
thing  more  unlovely?  He  made  glue.  But 
he  made  good  glue.  In  seeking  better  forms 
for  better  glue,  he  hit  upon  a  simple  way 
to  make  wrought  Iron. 

He  built  the  first  American  locomotive.  He 
was  the  genius  who  laid  the  Atlantic  cable. 
As  a  legacy  to  his  city  he  left  the  famous 
Cooper  Institute  of  Wew  York. 

About  2  months  ago  Life  magazine  carried 
a  2-page  display  of  50  pictiires  of  American 
citizens,  none  of  whom  ever  made  anything 
and  ail  of  whom  are  cynical  of  those  who  do. 
Not  a  Peter  Cooper  In  the  lot.  Not  one  who 
could  do  a  thousandth  part  of  any  of  the 
worth-while  things  that  Peter  Cooper  did. 
It  was  the  Peter  Coopers  who  made  America. 
We  have  gone  the  political  cycle.  We  made 
the  experiment.  We  pitched  overboard  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
clared for  a  New  Deal.  The  only  thing  that 
kept  that  abortive  government  alive  was 
the  diversion  of  an  appalimg  World  War. 
It  was  the  makers  who  met  the  war  needs. 
But  with  all  that  war  stimulation  the  New 
Deal  died  with  lU  author.  The  phrase  was 
worn  out.  And  all  the  tricks  didn't  turn  a 
trick.  So  Truman  comes  in  with  his  Talsing 
heU"  slogans  to  announce  a  Pair  Deal.  He 
had  his  own  party  to  control.  But  ^e  asked 
them  to  go  so  far  out  of  line  with  the  con- 
stitutional deal  tha'  made  America  they 
repudiated  him  They  voted  down  all  his 
efforts  at  interference  with  the  retmm  at 
An^erica  to  tbe  freedoms  at  Amerlca'a 
makers. 

America  is  returning  to  the  sound  econom- 
ics, the  sure  and  sustaining  philosophy  and 
all  the  spiritual  triiunplis  that  are  embraced 
to  Chester's  prophetic  slogan.  It  is  Ameri- 
ca's slogan.  What  Amolca  makes,  makes 
America. 
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Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enUtied  "The  Dutch  Show  the  Way," 
written  by  E.  P.  Schroeder.  and  pubUshed 
in  the  April  23.  1949,  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine America. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vtLs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 
as  follows: 

Tmt  Dutch  Show  thk  Wat 
(By  B.  F.  Scliroeder) 

A  long  struggle  for  the  nght«  of  private 
edticatlon  In  Holland  baa  led  to  very  satis- 
factory conditions.  In  fact  the  results  ob- 
tained tn  tbts  country  of  a  mixed  population 
frill  prcbably  seem  almost  Incredible  to 
Americans. 

The  school  system  in  Holland  differs  s<;me- 
what  from  the  familiar  American  picture. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  8  years  of 
compulflory  elementary  education  After  the 
■tztb  grade,  howerer.  a  chUd  may  enter 
<MM  at  aany  types  of  extension  schools  In 
av<ler  to  get  an  education  more  adapted  to 
his  future  occupation  .\t  that  time  he  may 
alao  apply  for  admiasion  to  a  secondary 
school,  but  the  majority  succeed  in  passing 
the  entrance  requirements  only  after  fin- 
ishing the  seventh  grade. 

In  the  Dutch  system  there  are  two  basic 
types  of  secondary  school:  the  high  school, 
a  »-year  course  without  Latin  or  Greek, 
and  the  so-called  Gymnasium,  a  (J-year  course 
offering  the  full  curriculum  in  humanities, 
including  poetry  and  rhetoric.  A  combina- 
tion of  twth  type*,  called  the  Lyceum,  la 
gradually  txcoming  more  common. 

A  diploma  from  any  of  these  secondary 
schools  automatically  opens  the  doors  of  the 
university.  The  high  school  or  the  Gym- 
nasium diploma  qtialifles  the  student  for  the 
sttidy  of  madtrtne.  Klence.  and  econaiiUcs: 
that  of  the  Oymnaatum  alao  quallflea  him 
for  the  study  of  Uw  and  languages 

An  idea  of  the  prominent  part  private 
education  play*  tn  the  Dutch  school  system 
■wy  be  gleaned  from  the  foUowlng  tabula- 
(Unleas  otbcrwtae  tadJeatad.  flgtirw 
1M7  statlattei.) 
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To  gat  the  ftill  meaning  of  these  flgtxre* 
one  should  t>ear  in  mind  that  the  population 
of  Holland  anuMints  to  about  9  5  million  peo- 
ple, of  whom  40  percent  are  Catholic  and  an- 
other 40  percent  Protestant  (three- fourths  of 
them  orthodox  Calvlnlsu). 

TRX  tlXMZMTAXT  SCHOOL 

Bvery  Juridical  person  (aaaoctaticn,  foun- 
dation, ecclesiastical  body,  etc.)  Intending  to 
establish  a  school  is  entitled  to  cooperation 
by  town  aatlMSlties.  If  certain  conditions 
tfftrt*^  b7  tew  are  fulfilled .  the  town  must 
aid  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  at  the 
school.  These  conditions  are;  (1)  A  written 
statement  signed  by  a  ntimber  of  parents  de- 
claring that  they  will  send  their  children  to 
thla  scbool.  The  reqiUred  number  of  signa- 
tures depends  on  the  total  number  of  resi- 
denu  (tf  the  town.  (3)  The  aaaodation  must 
file  a  declaration  of  Its  Intention  to  deposit 
In  the  town  treasury  15  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated coat  of  founding  and  fumlahlng  the 
school.  (Both  State  and  city  contritnite 
toward  the  rest  of  the  cost.)  A  school  txtard 
is  then  formed,  which  aalaeta  Its  own  books 
and  other  teachliig  matarlala.  It  draw*  up 
a  building  plan,  which  ma5t  be  submitted 
to  the  town  officials.  It  scouts  for  a  capable 
head  and  qualified  teachers. 

Oace  the  bulMlng;  Is  completed  the  State 
into  the  picture :  It  pays  the  salarlaa 
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as  are  permitted  t>y  law 
that   particular  size.     The 
then  aaked   to  contribute 
of  maintenance  and  other 
it  mxist  pay  exactly   the 
student  to  such  a  school  as 
public  schools. 
nt    outlined    above    is    an 
private  schools,  though  the 
principle  at  times  leaves 
leslred.    Most  towns  charge 
costs  of  public  schools  dl- 
treasury  and  not  to  the 
average  cost  of  a  public 
In  reality  higher  than  the 
on  the  school  budget, 
bowever,  is  used  for  calcu- 
to  the  private  school, 
of  course,  when  public- 
used    to    fight    this    legal 
Against  private  schools  they 
as    duplication    of 
teaching  materials,  and 
of     money.     Objections 
basically   on   the   re- 
prlvate    schools.     School 
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the  Intellect,  not  to  form 
overlooked  the  fact  that  a 
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religious,  and  that  he  will 
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towards  religion, 
arguments  of  opponents  of 
easily  refuted.     There  Is 
of  cost.     If  the  children 
private   schools   should    be 
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amount  of  material  bought 
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There  has  recently  been  a  notable  Increaae 
in  the  number  of  studenu  In  this  group  of 
schools,  most  of  them  coming  from  families 
with  moderate  and  small  Incomes.  Accord- 
ingly, costs  have  increased  enormously  while 
the  revenue  from  tuition  has  increased  very 
little  Most  of  the  private  secondary  schools 
are  therefore  In  financial  straits  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  To  relieve  their  distress,  a  bill  1* 
expected  to  be  Introduced  in  Parliament  to 
increase  the  80- percent  subsidy  for  salaries 
and  other  such  expenses  to  95  percent. 

FINANCIAL  raOBLIMS 

Another  factor  that  causes  financial  wor- 
ries aianong  our  private  secondary  schools  Is 
the  fact  that  the  expenses  have  to  be  paid 
during  the  scholastic  year,  while  the  subsidy 
from  the  Government  is  not  paid  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  interest  charge  runs 
Into  thousands  for  a  school  of  average  size. 
No  private  secondary  school,  under  Dutch 
law.  has  a  strict  right  to  be  subsidized.  Once 
the  department  of  education  has  granted  the 
subsidy,  however,  it  has  always  been  contin- 
ued during  the  following  years.  Parliament 
decides  on  this  point  when  it  approves  the 
budget  for  the  department.  In  1924  a  law 
was  enacted  which  stopped  the  sul>sldies  for 
new  schools  because  of  lack  of  funds — a  meas- 
ure which  has  prevented  many  private 
schools  from  being  founded.  Catholic  as  well 
as  non-Catholic.  However,  a  loophole  was 
left,  since  the  law  made  an  exception  for 
special  cases.  This  exception  has  recently 
received  a  very  broad  Interpretation,  and 
many  new  schools  have  been  founded  and 
are  being  subsidized.  It  1*  a  pleasure  to  re- 
port that  In  the  exercise  of  these  discretion- 
ary powers  there  la  no  aign  whatever  of  dla- 
criminatton  for  or  against  Catholic*. 

Of  course,  several  conditions  have  to  be 
ftilfiUed  before  an  institution  Is  considered 
a  candidate  for  ths  subsidy  The  scbool 
mtist  be  of  such  quality  that  tt  can  be  and 
is  dertgnated  aa  on*  whose  final  diploma 
equals  In  rating  the  public-acbool  diploma*. 
The  requirements  for  the  final  examination* 
are  specified  by  law,  and  the  questions  ar* 
drawn  up  by  a  central  body.  The  subject* 
taught  and  approximately  the  number  of 
hours  to  be  devoted  to  each  of  them  are  pre- 
scribed. Little  varutlon  from  this  program 
is  allowed.  Religion,  we  must  note,  may 
be  added  to  the  curriculum.  Even  in  public 
schools  religious  instruction  Is  allowed,  but 
only  during  free  periods. 

The  school  board  governing  these  Institu- 
tions Is  entirely  Independent  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Teachers  must  be  qualified  either  by 
having  taken  a  university  degree  ( the  mint- 
mum  requirement  is  to  have  passed  the  com- 
prehensive examinations  for  the  doctorate: 
writing  of  a  thesis  Is  not  required ) ,  or  by 
passing  a  special  examination  t>efore  a  Gov- 
ernment-appointed board  of  examiners.  At 
the  moment,  about  half  of  the  teachers  have 
fulfilled  the  academic  requirements;  the  rest 
have  passed  the  special  examination. 

The  school  board  also  has  a  free  hand  In 
appointing  the  teachers.  The  Government 
can  never  force  It  to  take  or  dismiss  any 
qualified  person.  Likewise,  the  Government 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  selections  of 
textbooks.  In  these  respects  the  pattern  fol- 
lowed in  secondary  schools  differs  from  that 
in  primary  school*. 

CATHOLIC    SCHOOLS 

since  America  readers  will  be  especially 
Interested  In  Catholic  schools,  I  can  report 
that  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  real  prob- 
lems which  would  apply  to  Catholic  school* 
as  such.  The  law  of  1934  has  caused  a 
shortage  of  Catholic  schools,  but  this  gap  1* 
now  being  filled.  Catholic  institution*  enjoy 
great  freedom,  enough  to  make  the  public 
schools  envy  them.  In  case  of  any  projected 
change  In  the  laws,  they  are  liberally  con- 
sulted.   Of  the  nine  members  of  th*  oOclal 
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advisory  board  to  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, three  are  Catholics,  one  of  them  now 
being  the  president  of  the  board. 

In  general,  we  can  say  that  there  is  great 
Interest  in  the  private  schools  and  that  they 
are  drawing  an  ever- increasing  number  of 
student*.  The  public  school  Is  neceaaary  and 
stays  In  the  lead,  but  It  has  lost  much  of  the 
false  glamoxK  enjoyed  in  the  past  when  It  was 
portrayed  as  the  only  satisfactory  type  of 
school  to  meet  our  national  educational 
needs. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
public  schools.  It  t*  never  compulsory  In 
BoUand.  The  director  may  offer  studenU  an 
opporttinit:'  to  study  the  religion  of  their 
praCatwnce  in  the  public  school,  and  as  a  rule 
lie  do**.  Ordinary  classrooms  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  Most  of  the  directors  realize 
the  value  of  what  they  call  a  transcendental 
view  of  life.  One  sign  of  this  favorable  atti- 
tude toward  religion,  among  others,  is  the 
fact  that  in  many  public  schools  rellglotis 
and  even  Catholic  plays  are  given  on  school 
days  and  around  Christmas  time. 

Dutch  law  Itself  entirely  Ignores  the  teach- 
ing of  religion.  In  cities  where  a  Catholic 
school  exists,  the  bishops  do  not  permit 
priesu  to  teach  religion  In  the  public  schools 
lest  they  create  the  Impression  that  they 
approve  of  Catholic  children  attending  them. 
For  those  who  must  attend  them  (e.  g.,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  «pace  in  the  Catholic 
achool)  a  special  pUce  and  hotu-  U  assigned 
for  religious  instruction.  In  both  Catholic 
and  Prote*tant  BchooU,  classes  are  opened 
each  day  with  prayer  and  1  or  2  hour*  of 
rellgloxi*  Instruction  are  added  to  the 
curriculum  each  week. 

■ICHZS  IDCCATIOM 

Of  the  *lx  universltle*  in  Holland,  on*  i* 

Catholic  (at  Hljmegen)  and  ana  Proteatant. 
Bach  U  *uppoaed  to  have  five  department*: 
Thaology.  law,  latter*  and  philoaophy,  science. 
mMlicine.  Of  tb«**.  the  Catholic  university 
still  lacks  department*  of  science  and  medi- 
cine but  wUl  get  them  in  the  near  future. 
Four  inatltute*  for  speculized  studies  com- 
pleu  the  picture:  The  Institute  of  Tech- 
Dology  and  the  Agricultural  College  are  both 
public  institution*:  the  InsUtute  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Rotterdam  U  private,  but  nonde- 
Bominational:  the  one  at  Tllbur*  1*  Catholic. 
p««^  1948  the  State  subsidize*  the  privau 
inatltute*  of  thU  type  by  paying  66  percent 
of  the  deficit  if  in  any  given  year  there 
should  be  a  financial  lo**  due  to  mainte- 
nance and  operational  co*u.  The  degrees 
given  by  all  of  theae  Institutions  are  of  equal 
value.  There  Is  fine  cooperation  between 
them,  so  that  student*  may  transfer  to  a 
similar  department  at  some  other  institute 
and  have  all  their  credits  acknowledged. 

As  evidence  of  good  feeling  in  the  religious 
field,  at  each  of  the  public  Institutions  a 
chair  has  been  granted  to  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  the  bishops  appoint  a  lec- 
tvirer  of  their  own  free  choice  to  teach  Cath- 
olic philosophy  and  theology  The  Catholic 
student*  alao  have  their  own  groups,  and  a 
priest  Is  assigned  as  their  moderator  m  each 
of  these  place*. 

Prom  this  over-all  sketch  of  HoUand's  edu- 
cational system  one  can  see  immediately  that 
our  country  has  achieved  a  system  of  demo- 
cratic religious  Uberty  without  creating  the 
Impediments  to  religious  education  which 
many  groups  in  the  United  States  today  seem 
to  think  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  such 
liberty.  Prom  the  vantage  point  of  The 
Netherlands,  where  people  naturally  keep  in- 
formed about  developments  In  all  the  larger 
democracies  with  which  we  are  allied,  the 
American  "fear"  lest  religious  Uberty  be  de- 
stroyed by  State  aid  to  religious  schools 
seems  entirely  unfotinded  and  la  difficult  to 
understand. 
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or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2) ,  1949 

Mr  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6  of  this  year  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  calendar  Senate  bill  91,  the  anti- 
l3mching  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord  an  editorial  which  appears  today 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  that  subject. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

sHzairrs  and  mobs 
The  recent  outburst  of  hooded  gangster 
activity  In  Alabama  has  the  single  collateral 
benefit  of  refocusing  attention  upon  Federal 
antUynchlng  legislation.  The  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  la  currently  holding 
hearings  on  several  antUynchlng  bills;  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  already 
given  its  approral  to  a  measure  sponsored 
by  Senator  Paa*ti*ow,  of  Michigan,  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  soondast  and  most 
Invulnerable  to  constitutional  objection  of 
all  the  related  proposals  now  under  con- 
slderaticn.  Democrats  and  Republican*  alike 
are  under  cc«npelling  obligation  to  *ee  that 
Congrea*  act*  in  thu  area  betare  adjourn- 
ment. 

Senator  Fo«u*ow'*  bUl  would  not  attempt 
to  puniah  lynching  a*  such.    Odiou*  a*  thl* 
crime  U.  it  cannot  be  *ald  to  fall  within  th« 
Jurladlctlon  of  th«  Federal  aknremment:  a 
mob  morder  in  rural  Oaorgu  1*  a*  much  a 
violation  of  local  law  and  a  proMaai  for  local 
Uw  enforcement  a*  a  gang  rtaytag  in  Chi- 
cago.   The  differetjc*  between  the  two  stem* 
from  the  fact  that  a*  a  rule  the  Chicago 
police  are  not  in  cahoou  with  the  gangater*. 
whUe  in  Georgia  and  other  Southern  SUte* 
lynch  mob*  all  too  frequently  do  their  ugly 
work  with   the  connivance  or  through  the 
negligence  of  local  oOctal*.     A  majority  of 
the  lynching*  that  have  occurred  during  the 
past  decade  have  Involved  victims  who  were 
taken  from  the  custody  of  <^llcer*  of  the  law. 
The   fotirteenth   amendment   forbids   any 
State  to  "deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  proves*  of  law."    Thus, 
although  the  United  State*  Is  not  empowered 
by  this  amendment  to  proceed  against  Indi- 
viduals who  violate  Its  terms  acting  In  their 
private  capacity.  It  may  ptmlah  violation  by 
State  laws  or  by  any  individuals  cloaked  with 
the  authority  of  a  State.    Senator  FxaccsoNS 
bill  would  make  lUble  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion in  Federal  courts  and  to  civil  action  for 
damages  any  law  enforcement  officer.  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local,  who  should  connive  with 
a  mob  to  permit  a  lynching  or  wUlfully  faU 
to  prevent  it  or  to  make  reasonable  efforts 
to    protect   a   prisoner    In   hi*   custody.     It 
would  also,  quite  properly  we  thinJt,  under- 
take to  punish  any  members  of  a  lynch  mob 
who  conspired  with  an  officer  of  the  law  to 
perpetrate  a  lynching.     If  enacted  into  law, 
this  measure  would  be  effective  In  dealing 
with  a  major  segment  of  the  lynching  prob- 
lem and  in  prodding  law-enforcement  ofllowa 
to   carry   out   their   sworn   duty   to   protect 
piiaoners. 

It  is  significant,  thoiigh  scarcely  surprising, 
th»t  the  national  Sheriff*  Aaaodatlon  adopted 
a  reaolutlon  last  week  oppoalng  the  Ferguson 
bill.     They  asa^t,  and  not  without  consider - 
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able  Justification,  that  the  counties  they 
*erve  frequently  afford  them  Inadequate  Jail 
facilities  for  the  protection  of  prisoners.  The 
defect  should  certainly  be  remedied.  But 
sherlfts  who  do  their  duty  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  Senator  Febouson's  proposal.  It  ia 
aimed  only  at  those  who  willfully  prostitute 
the  authority  conferred  on  them  by  a  State 
with  an  intent  to  deprive  arrested  person* 
of  their  right  to  a  fair  trial  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  need  to  protect  thl*  right  from  violation 
by  thoae  acting  under  color  of  law  is  now 
far  too  apparent  to  admit  of  any  further 
congressional  delay. 


Goethe  Bicenteaual  Convocatioa  and 
Mask  Festrral,  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIlUAM  UNGER 

or  WOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  LANCER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkohd  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Goethe  Bicentennial  Convoca- 
tion and  Music  Festival,  1949,'*  to  be  held 
at  Aspen.  Colo..  June  27  to  July  16.  1949. 
I  will  say  that  Herbert  Hoover  ia  the  hon- 
orary chairman  and  Robert  M.  Hutchina 
Is  the  chairman  of  the  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet wa.5  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Dm 
Rmcokb,  as  foilowt: 

OocTus  BicnrrawwXAL  Cowvocatiow  awo 
Mcaic  FBanvAL,  IMS 
The  Ooeth*  Bkwnteaalal  Foundation  u  a 
Booproflt,  Amtrtma  aorpwattam  lanaded  to 
commemorate  tha  iau  IHMMkHini  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Ooethe.  lu 
dlraetsfs  aoaqvi**  a  ref 
of  tiM  Itattoa'*  out 
bu*lne**.  indu*try,  atfaaaUoo.  the  pro- 
fe**ion*,  goverament.  laaale.  and  letter 
men  and  women  sympathetic  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  requlremenu  of  the  world 
community  They  have  vrtunteered  their 
time,  effort,  and  counsel  to  provide  the 
leadership  for  an  appropriate  International 
observance  of  the  Goethe  bicentennial. 

Goethe  exerts  a  profound  influence  on  o\ir 
civllixation.  and  tt  la  this  Impress  on  modem 
thought  that  the  Goethe  Bicentennial 
Foundation  plan*  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
most  significant  problem*  of  the  twentieth 
century.  To  achieve  thU.  the  foxindation 
plans  to  re-examine  and  raiutwyr't  OocCba'a 
philosophy  in  terms  of  contmporary  maaa- 
ing  by  sponsoring  an  International  Goethe 
Convocation  and  ICuaic  Festival  in  Aspen. 
Colo.,  Jtine  rr  through  July  18.  ISKO. 

The  1949  bicentennial  of  Johann  Wolfgang 
von  Goethe's  birth  this  year  is  also  being  cele- 
brated spontaneously  tn  nations  throogtMRtt 
the  civilized  world — a  universal  LrUMlCa  to  a 
poetic  genius  whose  phlloaophlc  wisdom  baa 
striking  p)ertlnence  today. 

corrBZ,  HIS  urx  amd  timxs 
Goethe,  one  of  the  mightiest  figure*  of  the 
great  literature  of  the  world,  haa  a  deep- 
running,  powerful  Influence  on  twentieth 
century  life.  In  apite  of  his  insight  into 
the  demonic  force*  in  htmum  history.  Goe- 
the had  an  indestructible  faith  in  the  ability 
of  man  to  live  a  constructive  personal  and 
communal  life.  He  was  a  universal  man; 
his  heart  wa*  mankind*.     World  literature 
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tor  Goethe  meaat  «  tree  exchanfr*  of  Ideas, 
value*,  expcnenoes  whicb  could  be  put  to 
tbc  serrtce  of  all  men 

Beared  In  an  ennroninent  of  frecdcm.  tbe 
tree  dty  01°  Prankfurt.  Ills  personality  re- 
ceived its  first  mold  from  tbe  strict  edxica- 
ttonal  demands  of  hts  fatber  and  tbe  lively 
tma^lnstion  and  wit  of  bis  motber.  At  33. 
•ftcr  studies  at  tbe  Uulverslties  of  Leipxlg 
and  Strastwurg.  Goetbe  was  a  lawyer  wttb  no 
taste  for  practice.  At  M  bis  draaoa.  Goetx 
von  F^rikrblrgec.  sparked  an  ir.cendiary 
eonrulslon  that  raced  througb  Germany 
with  Its  pioneering  interpretation  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  abuse  of  power  and  the 
sense  of  Justice  in  tbe  free  individual 

His  first  novel,  the  Sorrows  of  Young 
Wectber.  swept  E\irope  and  carried  Llm  to 
fanie.  while  he  was  still  a  youth  of  25  It 
had  a  revolutionary,  emancipating  effect  on 
the  world.  It  preceded  by  2  years  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  undoubtedly  influenced 
the  men  who  struck  for  freedom  in  the 
French  Revolution  It  years  later.  Behind 
its  frontal  story  of  passion,  written  In  the 
emotional  style  of  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Werther  laid  bare  tbe  problem  of  the 
religious  jiisuflcation  of  human  exl£tcnce. 
Kven  Rspoleon  treasured  the  novel.  He  read 
tt  seven  times  and  carried  a  French  transla- 
tion wltb  him  during  bis  campaign  in  Egypt. 

Faust,  however,  is  the  core  of  Goethe's  llfe- 
WDTk.  Into  this  single  monumental  work,  he 
poured  all  of  bis  genius:  in  it  he  vrrote  for 
future  generations  In  this  drsma  of  human 
destiny,  the  hero  Faust  traverses  the  entire 
oniverae  from  heaven  to  hell  and  back  to 
heaven  again.  Tbe  all -encompassing  plot 
had  been  germinating  In  Goethe's  mind  for 
years  diu-ing  his  youth  at  Frankfurt  He 
befan  work  on  tt  when  he  was  35  snd  pub- 
lished tbe  first  part  at  the  age  ot  59  The 
second  part  was  flnlsbed  just  9  months  be- 
fore bis  death  in  1833.  at  tbe  age  of  82  The 
■gfcl  Goetbe  sagelv  recogniard  the  century- 
^lannlng  significance  of  the  Fau£t  tragedy, 
and  when  his  final  manuscript  was  ended. 
he  c'osed  it  with  a  seven-fold  wax  seal  and 
Instructed  that  it  not  be  opened  until  after 
his  death  His  prophetic  anticipation  was 
borne  (nit  by  history:  tbe  first  truly  pene- 
trMfing  InterpretatiotM  of  Faust  were  not 
produced  until  the  third  decade  of  tbe 
twentieth  centtiry. 

The  architecture  of  this  drsma  has  the 
same  breadth  and  the  depth  of  Shakespearean 
tragedy  In  that  it  pictures  the  world  in  its 
totalUy.  Faust's  character  tends  to  under- 
stand tbe  structure  of  the  universe.  It  Is  in 
Faust  that  Goethe  arbleres  a  splrtttial  unity 
of  the  Hellenic,  medieval,  and  modem  ele- 
ments of  civilisation.  To  him  Greek  an- 
tiquity was  the  epitome  of  human  perfection 

Through  tbe  figure  of  Faust.  Goethe  pre- 
aenu  tbe  eternal  striving,  failure,  and  re- 
oCman.  Dewah^art  firaas  the  Ren- 
Vtetat  legend  popalarlf  raad  In  tbe 
sljrtcenth  century.  Faust  represents  a  reatlaaa 
and  tormented  mind.  In  his  unceasing 
search  for  tbe  essence  of  existence,  he  seeks 
tlM  btlp  of  the  incamattoa  of  evil— Mephls- 
toybtles.  After  despairlBf  d  knowledge,  he 
concludes  his  pact  with  Satan  and  pursues 
his  goal  through  passion  and  action.  Faust, 
like  Mosss.  finally  ends  up  before  tbe  prom- 
ised land.  In  which  he  hopes  to  live  with  free 
people  on  a  free  soil. 

When  Goethe  was  36.  he  was  Invited  to 
Weimar,  the  sest  of  govenunent  for  tbst 
German  state,  by  the  18-year-old  Duke  Ksri 
August.  Goethe's  personality  deeply  Im- 
prtswd  the  young  prinee.  and  what  began 
as  a  short  visit  grew  into  one  of  the  classic 
friendships  of  history,  and  turned  the  poet 
feato  a  ststeeman  For  44  years  G'  ethe  re- 
SHtned  at  Weimar,  serrtng  as  spiritual  nerve 
center  of  the  court  and  as  adviser  to  the 
duke.  There  he  came  To  represent  the  high* 
•at  cultural  ideals  of  his  age. 
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withdraw  (rotn  bis  public 
t5*o  highly   productive   years 
3e voted  to  his  poetry,  art. 
3rawlng    fresh    Inspiration 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  Grecian 
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the     Goethe     Bicentennial 


V  ho 


watched  the  industrial 

the  face  of  the  world,  the 

opposition  engulf  the  iron 

and  witnessed  two  revolti- 


ttons  for  freedom,  is  the  Goethe  who 

an  important  philosophic  message  for  men 

of  this  century. 

To  Interpret  Goethe's  wisdom  in  terms  of 
tbe  problems  of  etblcs  and  morality  confront- 
ing nations  and  their  peoples  in  tbe  fourth 
year  following  Hiroshima,  tbe  Goethe  Blcen- 
tennlsl  Foundation  has  invited  the  leaders 
of  contempf)rary  world  thought  to  gather  \n 
the  United  States  for  participation  in  an 
International  Goethe  Convocation.  At  these 
sjrmposia.  lectures,  and  round  table  discos- 
sloBS.  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  phil- 
oaophers.  and  men  of  letters  from  tbe  nations 
of  the  world  will  seek  for  a  community  of 
basic  understanding  structured  on  tbe  foun- 
dation and  framework  of  Goethe's  tbotight. 

GOll'HE    IN    THE    I  WlNIll.'1'H    CFWTtmT — THX    IW- 
TXXIfA-nONAL     COXTHX     CONVOCATIOW 

To  provide  a  central  orientation  to  Goethe's 
place  in  the  twentieth  century.  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer,  philosopher,  doctor,  musician, 
theologian — acknowledged  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  the  foremost  modern  dis- 
ciple of  Goethe — has  consented  to  Journey 
to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  hia 
life.  He  will  present  the  main  lecture  at  the 
International   Goethe   Convocation. 

Dr.  Schweitzer,  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  times,  has  expressed  his  philosophy  in 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  series.  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Civilization.  At  present  he  is  at 
work  on  tbe  third  and  fourth  volumes.  The 
World-View  of  Reverence  for  Life  and  The 
Civilized  State,  whose  theme  is  criticism  ci 
contemporary  civilization  and  the  problem 
of  its  restoration.  He  is  also  tbe  author  at 
The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus. 

His  life  has  followed  outlines  In  general 
similar  to  Goethe's.  Like  Goethe,  he  became 
famous  at  an  early  age — 30 — for  his  booiis 
Interpreting  the  Bible,  for  his  genius  as  ;in 
organist  which  won  him  the  accolade  as  the 
leading  authority  on  the  music  of  Bach,  for 
his  famed  biography  of  Bach,  and  for  his 
stature  as  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Strasbourg,  where,  over  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter before  him.  young  Goethe  studied  law. 
Both  men  adhere  to  the  same  nature-phlloeo- 
phy.  Both  tower  in  their  age.  Both  seek  for 
ultimate  truth  In  a  complex,  changing  world. 

Goethe  and  Schweitzer,  in  tender  compas- 
sion for  their  fellow  men.  devoted  htige  seg- 
ments of  their  life,  their  genius  to  the  senr- 
ice  of  others.  Goethe  save  44  years  as  a 
statesman  at  Weimar:  Schweitzer  has  spent 
the  last  36  years  of  his  life  at  his  Jungle  hos- 
pital at  Lambarene  on  the  west  coast  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  devotedly  min- 
istering to  the  natives. 

Albert  Schweitzer  is  more  like  Goethe  than 
Is  any  other  living  man. 

Spain's  greateat  living  philosopher.  Joa4 
Ortega  y  Gasset.  an  eminent  humanist,  will 
join  Dr.  Schweltaer  at  tbe  International 
Goetbe  Convocation. 

Through  his  book.  The  Revolt  of  the 
Masses.  Senor  Ortega  has  made  an  essential 
contribution  to  our  consciousness  of  our  own 
time.  Formerly  professor  of  philoaophy  and 
literature  at  the  University  of  Madrid,  be  la 
a  scholar  of  International  stature.  His  vol- 
ume. Tbe  Mission  of  the  University,  is  a  val- 
uable addition  to  modern  thought  on  tbe 
function  and  purpose  of  academic  education. 
In  1931.  as  a  member  of  Spain's  Constituent 
Cortes,  he  helped  write  tbe  constitution  of 
the  Spanish  Republic. 

Chancelor  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns  Is  a  pioneering  leader 
in  American  education  and  intellectual  life. 
In  his  twentieth  year  as  the  chief  administra- 
tive oflicer  of  one  of  the  world's  foremast 
universities,  he  Is  a  strong  proponent  of 
liberal  education.  Through  his  advocacy  of 
study  of  the  great  b«.o^s  he  has  given  new 
impetus  and  direction  to  adult  education. 
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A  statesman-scholar,  Charles  J.  Burck- 
hardt  Is  an  eminent  Swiss  historian,  for- 
merly professor  of  modem  history  at  the 
University  of  Zurich.  Presently  Switzer- 
land's Minister  to  Prance,  be  is  well  imown 
for  his  noted  biography  ot  Richelieu,  and 
t>ears  a  warm  understanding  of  belles-lettres 
through  his  close  friendship  with  the  late 
Austrian  poet,  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal. 

Thornton  Wilder,  the  three-time  Ptilltzer 
prize-winning  American  novelist  and  play- 
VFrlght,  occupies  a  prominent  position  In 
contemporary  letters.  Author  of  the  philo- 
sophical novel,  the  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey. 
and  the  plays.  Our  Town,  and  the  Skin  of 
Otir  Teeth,  Wilder  in  the  early  thirties  was  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Chicago  faculty 
lectxirlng  on  comparative  literature.  It  was 
from  Goethe's  Faust  that  he  derived  the 
motto  for  his  latest  novel,  the  Ides  of  March. 
Barker  Falrley  is  head  of  the  department 
of  German  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
His  profound  imderstanding  of  Goethe  is 
revealed  in  his  books,  a  Study  of  Goethe, 
and  Goethe  as  Revealed  In  His  Poetry.  His 
specialization  Is  Goethe's  biography. 

Gerardus  van  der  Leeuw  is  the  author  of 
Religion  In  Essence  and  Manifestation,  a 
famous  work  in  the  field  of  comparative 
religion  by  whicb  he  made  a  decisive  contri- 
bution to  tbe  analysis  of  civilization.  Pro- 
fessor of  theology  st  the  University  of 
Gronlngen.  he  was  Minister  of  Education. 
Arts,  and  Science  In  the  Netherlands  In  1945 
and  1946. 

Kmst  Robert  Curtlus  is  professor  of 
romance  languages  at  tbe  University  of  Bonn 
in  Germany.  He  began  his  career  wltb  inter- 
pretative treatments  of  Marcel  Proust,  Andr* 
Glde,  and  modem  French  s3rmbollsm.  He 
wrote  an  Uluminattng  volume  on  Balzac  and 
in  1932  published  The  German  Mind  in 
Danger. 

Arnold  Bergstraeaser's  field  of  specializa- 
tion Is  Goethe's  conception  of  culture  and 
society  A  University  of  Chicago  faculty 
member,  he  Is  author  of  Goethe's  Image  of 
Man  and  Society. 

Author  of  one  of  the  best  twentieth  cen- 
tury interpretations  of  Faust,  Giuseppe  Anto- 
nio Borgese  is  a  University  of  Chicago  pro- 
fesBor  emeritus  of  Italian  literature,  and  for- 
merly professor  of  German  literature  at  the 
University  of  Milan.  A  highly  respected 
world  scholar,  he  Is  also  tbe  author  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  a  philosophic-political  criticism 
of  the  contemporary  world. 

Halvdan  Koht  is  the  former  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  NcH-way  from  1935  to  February  1941 
His  country's  most  eminent  historian,  he 
was  professor  of  history  at  Oslo  University 
for  25  years  prior  to  bis  assuming  the  respon- 
slbUlty  for  Norway's  foreign  affairs.  In  1937 
he  was  the  first  Scandinavian  diplomat  of 
his  rank  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  con- 
ferred here  wltb  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  of  State  CordeU  Hull.  He  Is  the 
author  of  The  Life  of  Ibsen.  The  Old  Ncffse 
Sagas,  and  Norway:  Neutral  and  Invaded. 

THX  ICrSIC  rXSTTVAL 

The  Inherent  muslcaUty  of  Goethe's  works 
has  inspired  more  musical  compositions  than 
any  poetry  In  the  history  of  literattire. 

Goethe  was  a  lyrical  genius  of  the  rarest 
quality.  He  gave  the  most  deUcate  expres- 
sion to  his  experiences  of  love  and  nature. 
the  most  succinct  form  and  penetrating 
symbolism  to  his  metaphysical  poetry.  He 
wrote  ballads,  lyrical  epics  folk  songs,  poems 
in  folk-song  style,  community  songs,  and 
sonnets. 

Faust  had  a  far-reaching  impact  on  the 
worlds  most  gifted  composers.  The  Gretchen 
tragedy  brought  into  being  many  Immortal 
symphonies,  operas,  tone  poena,  and  orato- 
rios. Liaxt  wrote  A  Faust  Symphony,  BerUoa 
dedicated     hla     Damnation     of     Faust     to 


Goethe,  Wagner  created  A  Faust  Overture, 
and  the  world  of  mualc  was  given  Bolto's 

Mefistofele. 

Goethe's  novel.  The  Sorrows  of  Young 
Werther,  impelled  Massenet  to  transform  the 
story  Into  an  opera.  Franz  Schubert  set 
more  than  70  of  Goethe's  poems  to  music. 
Hugo  Wolfe  became  famous  throtigb  his  com- 
positions of  Goethe's  most  popular  lyrics. 
Beethoven's  enthusiasm  for  the  drama 
Egmont  prompted  him  to  write  his  Egmont 
Overture.  Mocart  wrote  music  for  Goethe's 
poem  The  Violet,  and  Mendelssohn  extracted 
a  long  section  from  part  1  of  Faust  and 
created  Walptirgls  Night,  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. 

A  great  admirer  of  Mcoart.  whom  he  first 
beard  play  as  a  7-year-old  child  prodigy 
at  a  concert  in  Franlcfurt,  Goethe  wrote  a 
continuation  of  Mozart's  opera.  Tbe  Magic 
Flute.  Although  be  maintained  a  cool  dis- 
tance from  bis  contemporary.  Goetbe  ad- 
mired Beethoven's  music,  admitting.  "His 
talent  has  utterly  amazed  me." 

Albert  Schweitzer  points  out  that  Goethe 
was  enchanted  with  tbe  music  of  Bach,  be- 
catise  his  own  spirit  reappeared  In  it. 

Goethe  loved  mtislc,  and  the  elegance  and 
metered  magic  of  his  works  excited  young 
Mendelssohn  to  state  of  his  warm  friend, 
••Goethe  lays  hold  of  music  with  his  heart." 
His  exquisite  rapport  with  mtisic  moti- 
vated him  to  work  out  a  whole  theory  of 
music,  published  In  his  correspondence  with 
his  close  friend.  Carl  Zelter,  the  Berlin  com- 
poatf  and  choral  director.  Here  Goethe  In- 
tegrated hla  concept  of  mtislc  into  the  valid 
laws  of  the  totality  of  his  philosophy. 

It  Is  this  oneness  of  the  poet-philosopher's 
thought  and  bis  affection  for  music  as  a  con- 
structive element  of  the  art  of  living  that 
occasioned  the  Goethe  Bicentennial  Founda- 
tion to  sponsor  a  music  festival  at  Aspen, 
Colo.,  concurrent  with  the  International 
Goethe  Convocation. 

Through  the  medltom  of  the  great  music 
erf  tbe  world.  Goethe's  universal  dignity  and 
hia  sweeping  faith  in  a  common  humanity 
will  be  translated  Into  sound  and  feeling. 
McMlc  of  three  types  will  be  presented  at  the 
festival:  (1>  Compositions  b-wed  on  Goethe's 
works:  (3)  monumental  music  of  eqtial  stat- 
ure to  Goethe;  and  (3)  music  contemporary 
to  Goetbe.  or  of  a  prevloxis  era  and  known  to 
have  been  Inspirational  to  him. 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
conducted  by  Dimltrl  Mltropoulos.  will  pre- 
sent a  series  of  sunset  concerts  offering  such 
music  of  the  world  as  Beethoven's  Egmont 
Overture.  Brahm's  Symphony  No.  1,  and 
Mozart's  "Jxiplter"  Symphony  No.  41. 

Distinguished  Instrumentalists  who  will 
Join  tbe  Bllnneapolis  Symphony  in  the 
Gocibf*  Music  Festival  include  pianist  Artur 
RaMnateln.  violinists  Erica  Morlni  and  Na- 
than Milsteln.  and  violoncellist  Gregor  Platl- 
gorsky.  Among  the  mtislc  they  will  play  wlU 
be  Mendelssohn's  Symphony  No.  3.  Brahms 
and  Haydn  concertl,  and  Bach  and  Handel 

works. 

Dorothy  Maynor.  tbe  noted  soprano:  the 
Metropolitan  Opera's  contralto.  Herta  Glaz. 
and  Its  tenor,  John  Oarria;  baritone  Mack 
Harrell;  and  the  piano  team  of  Vronsky  and 
Babin,  also  are  participating  In  tbe  concert 
■erles  honoring  GoeOm. 

ICuslc  such  as  SdnBMmn's  Overture  to 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  BerUoc  The  Dam- 
nation  of  Faust,  Wagner^  A  Faust  Overture, 
and  Schubert's  Overture  to  Bosamtmde  is 
to  be  Included  on  the  program. 

Goethe  Ueder  by  mwlalwohn.  Beethoven. 
Schubert,  Hugo  Wolfe,  and  other  compoaers 
are  to  be  sung  In  recitals  as  a  part  of  the 
festival. 

The  festival  will  open  wttti  solo  perform- 
ances by  the  guest  artists  mi  June  27.  38.  and 
30.    Solo  recitals  again  will  be  presented  on 


July  14,  15.  and  16.  The  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  Dimltrl  Mitropouloa 
will  offer  10  concerts  from  July  1  tbrovigh 
July  13.  The  concerts  are  to  be  held  In  an 
open-air  bandshell. 

ASPSH,  COLO.,  tnrrrxD  statxs  or  amzsica 

Site  for  the  International  Goetbe  Bicen- 
tennial and  Music  Faatival  Is  Aspen,  Colo.. 
180  mUes  southwest  of  Denver,  cradled  in 
a  majestic  valley  7,800  feet  In  elevation,  and 
cut  originally  from  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  by 
Roaring  Fork  Creek. 

In  selecting  a  geographic  location  for  tbe 
convocation  and  music  festival,  the  directors 
of  the  Goethe  Bicentennial  Foundation 
sought  to  avoid  tbe  distractions  of  an  urban 
metropolis.  A  site  was  desired  away  from 
each  seaboard,  yet  accessible  from  either 
side  of  the  world.  For  these  reasons  the 
present  locale  was  chosen.  Aspen  Valley's 
physical  environment  forms  a  Ijackdrop  con- 
sonant wltb  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the 
bicentennial  program. 

Accommodations  are  available  both  In  the 
valley  and  in  nearby  commtinltles. 

The  Aspen  airfield  Is  equipped  to  handle 
smaller  private  and  chartered  planes.  Ar- 
rangements are  also  being  made  for  com- 
mercial aircraft  to  use  nearby  larger  air- 
ports. Special  trains  and  private  railroad 
cars  will  be  available. 

Subscription  series  tlclcets  for  the  full 
Goethe  Bicentennial  program,  both  convoca-, 
tlon  and  music  festival,  and  reservations  for 
accommodations,  msy  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  Goetbe  Bicentennial  Fotmdatlon, 
Aspen,  Colo. 


TW  Real  Daafer:  Fear  •!  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARIIY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WIST  viacKnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2t ,  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  June  26.  1949,  issue  of  the  New 
Yori  Times  Magazine.  This  article.  The 
Real  Danger— Fear  of  Ideas,  was  written 
by  Henry  Steele  Commager,  professor 
of  history  at  Columbia  University,  and 
author  of  "American  in  Perspective,"  and 
other  works. 

This  is  a  timely  article  on  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  to  every  American  who 
cherishes  freedom.  It  is  a  message  for 
every  individual  who  has  been  caught  in 
the  whirligig  of  emotional  hysteria,  and 
it  is  one  that  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  use  this 
hysteria  as  a  weapon  to  confuse  and  mis- 
lead the  Nation. 

Professor  Commager  reminds  us  that 
"four  times  in  our  history  we  have  given 
way  to  fear  of  ideas  and  indulged  in 
measures  of  suppression  and  oppression." 
and  each  time  we  have  emerged  with  a 
stricken  conscience.  We  cannot  afford  to 
try  that  road  again.  Professor  Com- 
mager clearly  explains  why  in  his  article. 
The  Real  Danger — ^Fear  and  Ideas. 
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There  beinR  oo  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 

as  follows: 

TBZ    UCAL    OANCn — TEiUI    OT    IDSAS 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

Four  time*  In  our  history  we  have  given 
way  to  fear  of  Ideas  and  Indulged  in  meas\iies 
of  suppression  and  oppression. 

The  first  example  occurred  In  the  ITSC's 
and  early  ICOO's,  when  "the  wise,  the  rich, 
and  the  well-born"— that  Is.  the  Federalist*— 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  the  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution  abroad  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  at  home,  enacted  the  lamentable 
alien  and  sedition  laws 

The  second  example  came  In  the  1850"s 
when  tlie  slave-owning  South,  convulsed  by 
fear  for  the  "peculiar  Institution,"  drove  out 
iho«e  who  criticized  It.  gagged  the  f:-^*.  cen- 
sored the  mail,  purged  colleges,  and.  in  the 
end.  seceded  from  the  Onion. 

In  the  third  example.  In  the  1890s.  re 
spectable  gentlemen,  especially  In  the  Kaat 
deluded  themselves  that  the  Populist  Party 
was  made  up  of  anarchists,  that  all  labor 
leaders  carried  sticks  of  dynamite  In  their 
pocJtets.  that  Peter  Altgeld  was  a  new  Bene 
dirt  Arnold,  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  ar 
an  tl -Christ. 

The  fovu-th  instance  of  hysteria  came  aftei 
World  War  I  when  Americans  whipped  them- 
selves Into  a  fren*y  over  a  bugaboo  of  bol- 
ahevUm  sweeping  the  United  States,  deportee 
hundreds  of  harmless  aliens,  sent  Eugene 
Debs  to  a  Federal  penitentiary,  purged  legis- 
latures of  Socialists,  and  spread  syndicalist 
laws  and  teachers'  oath  Irtrs  on  their  sUtuu 
books. 

It  Is  a  sobering  thought  that  none  of  these 
past  hysterias  was  a  reaction  to  anything 
that  really  threatened  the  American  Repub- 
lic the  Oonstltutlor.  or  our  democracy  and 
■Mvsover.  that  we  have  acknowledged  and 
repented  these  mistakes  of  the  past.  The 
Allen  and  Sedition  Acta  vere  repealed  and 
their  victims  compensated  Southerners  are 
satisfied  now  that  slavery  was  a  great  wrong 
Practically  every  plank  In  the  Populist  plat- 
form of  1692  has  since  been  enacted  Into  law 
We  are  not  proud  of  our  record  of  the 
twenties. 

Yet  we  have  not.  it  seems,  learned  any- 
thing from  history.  Wtth  all  these  prece- 
dents to  give  us  pause,  we  are  now  embarked 
upon  a  campaign  of  suppression  and  oppres- 
sion more  violent,  more  reckless,  more  per- 
vasive, and  ultimately  more  dangerous  than 
any  In  cur  history. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  precent  hys- 
teria? Are  we.  in  lact.  in  danger?  Are  we 
disunited  and  torn  by  dissension?  The  con- 
trary Is  true.  Never  before  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  shown  themselves  to  be  as  united 
as  in  this  last  decade. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Jefferson  in  bi» 
First  Inaugural  Addrej^s  said  thU  was  the 
only  country  "where  every  man,  at  the  call  ol 
the  law.  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law 
and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public  order 
as  bis  own  personal  concern."  But  that  was 
not  true  during  the  Revoluilon.  when  about 
one-third  of  the  American  people  were  loyal- 
ist and  another  third  neutral.  It  was  not 
true  during  the  War  of  1812.  when  large 
numbers  of  the  people  bitterly  opposed  the 
war  and  effectively  sabotaged  It.  It  was  not 
true  during  the  Mexican  War.  when  opposi- 
tion to  war  was  vidMfMrMMl  and  ardent  In  the 
North.  It  was  not  true  diving  the  Civil  War 
when  both  North  and  South  were  torn  by 
Internal  dissension.  Yet  It  Is  an  Interesting 
fact  that  we  fought  all  these  wars  without 
sedition  acts  or  loyalty  oaths 

In  the  First  World  War  there  was  consid- 
erable opposition  from  pro-German  and  pro- 
Irish  segmenu  and  from  unregenerate  Isola- 
tlonlsta,  but  for  the  most  part  Amer.cans 
were  united.  In  the  Sec  ind  World  War  the 
American  people  were  united  as  never  belote 
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In  thetr  history.  There  was  leas  opposition 
to  war.  less  sabotage  than  In  any  previous 
war.  Political  pa  ties  sank  their  differences; 
racial  and  natwnU  Broupa,  labor  and  capital 
united  In  the  cucimon  cause. 

We  emerged  fiom  World  War  U  Incom- 
parably the  strongest,  the  richest,  the  best 
armed  nation  on  the  globe.  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  say.  with  Horace  Walpole  back 
In  1763,  "throw  i  way  your  Greek  and  Latin 
books:  Histories  of  little  peoples."  Nor  Is 
our  strength  pure  ly  material  or  military.  We 
are  the  oldest  r 'public,  the  oldest  federal 
system,  the  olda  t  democracy  in  the  world 
0\ir  Nation  and  Dur  Constitution  has  with- 
stood the  vlcisstt  ides  of  160  yeors.  Our  peo- 
ple are   intelllgei  t  and  they  are  moral. 

Nevertheless,  Me  see  evidences  of  anxiet\ 
and  hysteria  all  around  us— In  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  Federal  and  Stale  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Commltttes.  In  loyalty  investigations 
In  the  purging  )f  schools  and  colleges,  in 
wttch-huntlng  ai  id  censorrhip.  In  our  frenry 
over  such  silly  bjt  Innocuous  things  as  the 
Cultural  Confer*  nee  at  the  Waldorf,  In  a 
hundred  other  laanifestatlons.  goverrmen- 
tal  and  popular.  This  hysteria  has  certain 
marked  characte  rlstlcs. 

First,  this  hystsrla  is  concerned  with  root- 
ing out  subversives  generally — a  justifiable 
objective  when  revolutionary  activity  hai 
^one  undergroun  i  or  Into  labyrinthine  ways 
However,  the  hue  and  cry  goes  on  without 
regard  for  the  f i  ct  that  the  Department  ol 
Justice  and  the  i  BI.  ceaselessly  active  in  tht 
enforcement  ot  he  forty -some  laws  against 
treason.  t«plona|  e,  and  so  on.  tiave  as  yet 
adduced  no  evid  :nce  that  traitors  and  spief 
and  subversives  I  lave  been  able  to  work  sub- 
stantial  harm   U>  the  Nation. 

Second,  the  current  program  Is  directed 
clearly,  toward  subversives  of  the  left  rathei 
than  of  the  rlgt  t,  toward  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  <  r — as  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  once  put  it  fellci- 
tlously — against  the  "New  Deal  In  various 
shades  of  commk  niam.  '  Ibus.  it  is  lelevant 
to  note  that  sev  tral  teachers  lost  their  Job? 
because  of  actlvi  les  in  t>ebaif  of  Henry  Wal- 
lace's Progre8siv(s,  but  none  because  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  Di::iecrat  organization.  Yet  It 
was  the  States'  I  eights  Party  that  was  openly 
engaged  in  acti^iltles  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General  a  b  subversive  in  its  denial  ol 
rights   under   th  >  Constitution. 

Third,  the  drii  e  is  proceeding  without  any 
clear-cut  Idea  ol  what  It  Is  aimed  at.     Not- 
withstanding a  I  lec&de  of  Intensive  concerr. 
with  disloyalty,  i  ubversive  conduct,  and  un- 
American  activit  r,  we  do  not  yet  have  defini- 
tions of  any  of  tl:  ese  terms.     The  House  com 
mittee  has  not  ( lefined  them,  nor  has  Con- 
gress  or   the  At  orney   General.     It   Is  easy 
to  sympathize  wl  th  this  situation,  for  defini- 
tion of   these   U  rms   is   all   but   impossible 
But    the   Const i  ut ion    is   clear    encu  h    on 
treason,   and  so,   too.   are   existing    laws   oi 
espionage.     Who,  then.  Is  to  determine  and 
by  what  criteria  )ust  what  Is  un-American 
or  subversive? 

Some  efforts  lave  been  made,  but  they 
illustratt  admiribly,  and  alarmingly,  the 
danger  Inherent  In  all  such  attempts.  Tbu.^ 
J.  Kdgar  Hoover  listed  among  the  easy  testb 
to  determine  a  Commxwlst-front  organiza- 
tion: Does  the  organisation  have  a  con- 
sistent record  o  supporrt  of  the  American 
viewpoint  over  t  le  years?  But  he  does  not 
tell  us  what  th4  American  viewpoint  Is,  or 
who  is  to  detern  Ine  the  consistency  of  rec- 
ord. Another  of  his  tests:  Does  the  organi- 
zation receive  a  ualstent  favorable  mention 
In  Communist  pi  bllcatiuns?  Clearly,  all  that 
is  needed  here  s  for  the  Dally  Worker  to 
give  consistently  favorable  mention  to  the 
Daughters  of  thii  American  Revolution  and 
the  American  Le  ;iun  for  these  organizations 
to  come  under  t  u  ban. 

Fcurth.  the  cmipaign  against  subversives, 
like    all    campali  ns   of    its   kind,    here   and 


abroad,  has  an  Inherent  and  Inevttable 
tendency  to  spread  out.  and.  In  the  end, 
to  proscribe  any  ideas  which  the  dominant 
forces  In   the  community  may   not   like. 

How  else  explain  the  attack  on  the  loyalty 
of  Senator  Graham,  of  North  Carcrflna.  In 
the  Senate  Itself;  the  proposal  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  to  bar  discus- 
sion that  may  plant  the  seeds  of  8Ubvers.on; 
Louis  Bromfield's  argument  that  sale  of 
colored  oleomargarine  will  advance  commun- 
Ifm;  Representative  Baoww'a  comment  on 
the  decision  of  the  British  court  to  free  Ger- 
hart  Eisler: 

"What  gratitude  What  a  shining  example 
of  international  cooperation  What  a  great 
demonstration  of  appreciation  by  the  Brit- 
ish Go'.ernment  of  the  sacrifices  we  have 
been  making  to  aid  the  British  people." 

In  this  statement  the  basic  assumption 
IS  that  Justice  Is  for  sale. 

What  are  the  fears  behind  the  present 
hysteria  and  the  dangers  created  by  each 
of  these  fears? 

First  is  the  fear  of  Communist  infiltration 
Into  the  Government.  This  fear  has  led  to  a 
vast  and  expensive  series  of  investigations 
into  un-American  activities,  plus  widely  In- 
clusive loyalty  checks.  The  shabby  antics 
practiced  In  the  past  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  are  so  familiar 
that  they  do  not  require  rehearsal  Presi- 
dent Truman  attempted  to  provide  the  loyal- 
ty check  with  proper  safeguards;  what  is 
most  impressive  about  It  is  the  paucity  of 
returns  so  far  Out  of  2.530.000  employees 
checked  fewer  than  10.000  required  further 
investigation. 

The  precise  number  dismissed  for  alleged 
disloyalty  or  subversive  activities,  or  merely 
because  they  were  "poor  security  risks" — 
whatever  that  phrase  may  mean^ls  almovt 
impossible  to  determine.  It  Is.  apparently, 
well  under  500,  though  It  should  be  added 
that  an  additional  3.000  or  so  have  resigned 
under  investigation.  Even  more  Impressive 
is  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  public  has 
been  Informed,  none  of  all  those  Investigated 
or  dismissed  has  been  formally  charged  with 
any  crime  against  the  United  States. 

The  danger  created  by  this  first  fear  is  in 
the  techniques  evolved  to  prevent  Commun- 
ist infiltration.  The  safeguards  which  Mr. 
Truman  hoped  to  establish  have  proved  com- 
pletely inadequate.  It  is  probably  improper 
to  lay  responsibihty  for  this  at  the  doer  of 
Mr.  Truman  or  of  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark;  It  is  rather  that  disregard  ol  elemen- 
tary principles  of  fair  play  is  Implicit  In  any 
such  program.  Though  we  do  not.  to  be 
sure,  know  the  whole  story  or  even  much 
3f  It,  we  do  know  that  the  Attorney  General 
was  authorized  to  draw  up  his  own  list  of 
"subversive"  organizations;  that  organiza- 
tions thus  branded  had  no  opportunity  to 
have  a  hearing;  that  the  mere  creation  of 
such  a  list  Introduced  to  our  law  the  odious 
principle  of  guilt  by  association. 

We  know  something  of  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions asked  of  employees  suspected  of  dis- 
loyalty. The  first  rule  adopted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  back  in  1884,  reads  as 
follows:  "No  question  in  any  form  of  ap- 
plication or  In  any  examination  shall  be 
ao  framed  as  to  elicit  information  concern- 
ing the  political  or  religious  opinions  or 
affiliations  of  any  applicant,  nor  shall  any 
inquiry  be  made  concerning  such  opinions 
or  affiliations,  and  all  disclosures  thereof  shall 
be  discountenanced." 

Yet  here  are  some  of  the  questions  asked 
at  loyalty  examinations: 

What  do  you  think  of  the  third  party 
formed  by  Henry  Wallace?  Is  your  wife  a 
churchgoer?  Do  you  read  a  good  many 
books?  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that 
you  have  an  album  of  Paul  Robeson  records 
In  your  home?  Do  you  believe  that  Negro 
bleed  should  te  £ei;rcgnted  In  the  Red  Cross 
blood  bank?    Which  newspaper  do  }0u  reud? 


Would  you  fay  that  your  wife  has  liberal 
political  newpolnU? 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  advised  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  that  an 
employee  of  that  office  "Is  known  to  have 
radical  tendencies  leaning  toward  commu- 
nism. It  Is  further  reported  that  X  has 
studied  anthropology  and  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  NLRB  for  3  years.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  X  visited  Mexico  City  to  observe 
the  pre.sldential  election  (of  1946)  in  that 
country." 

A  second  lear — that  communists  or  subver- 
sives w-U  give  away  military  or  scientific  se- 
crets— has  encouraged  the  dangerous  notion 
that  secrecy  and  security  are  synonymous, 
strengthened  the  demand  for  the  return  of 
controi  over  atomic  energy  to  the  military, 
given  impetus  to  the  current  attack  on  David 
Lilienthal.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  threatened  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  scientific  research  with  confusion. 
That  foreign  spies  are  active  may  be  taken 
for  granted;  It  should  be  taken  equaUy  for 
granted  that  the  FBI  and  our  military  coimt- 
er-lntelligence  are  on  the  Job. 

The  danger  created  by  this  second  fear 
concerns  our  national  security.  There  can 
be  no  secret  of  atomic  energy  that  foreign,  let 
us  say  Russian,  scientists  will  not  discover. 
Our  security  Ues  not  in  secrecy  but  first  in 
the  preservation  of  peace,  and  second  in 
the  encouragement  of  the  best  scientific 
brains  In  the  country  to  work  on  atomic  en- 
ergy and  other  scientific  measures.  They 
can  work  properly  oiUy  in  an  atmosphere  of 

freedom. 

It  Is  wel!  to  remember  that  the  military 
did  not  develop  the  atomic  bomb  but  civil- 
ians did;  and  that  sclentlau.  who  are  pre- 
sumably as  patriotic  as  Congressmen,  are 
opposed  to  loyalty  checks  Dr.  W  A.  Higgln- 
botham  has  noted  that  100  competent  scien- 
tists have  been  barred  from  Government  work 
without  a  hearing,  and  without  reasons.  U 
we  diicourage  or  fall  to  use  our  available 
scientific  talent  we  may  find  ourselves  drop- 
ping behind  In  the  atomic  race. 

A  third  fear  sweeping  the  country  U  that 
of  subversive  teachings  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. Half  a  dozen  States  have  already  en- 
acted teachers"  oaths  and  simUar  legisla- 
tion; others  may  confidently  be  expected  to 
follow  the  examples  of  New  York.  Illinois, 
and  Washington  in  proscribing  not  only  Com- 
munists but  '"subversives.  " 

In  New  York  the  board  of  regents  Is  author- 
ized to  draw  on  any  list  prepared  by  any 
Inderal  agencv  for  Its  owti  list  of  subversive 
organizations."  When  we  recall  that  the  At- 
torney Generals  and  House  committee  s  lists 
run  to  several  hundred,  and  that  among 
these  are  such  harmless  organi«ationa  as  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare, 
we  can  realize  the  dangerous  potentialities  of 
such  a  program 

The  real  danger  created  by  this  third  fear 
is  that  legislatures  wUl  produce  an  atmos- 
phere of  suspicion  and  timidity,  that  they 
will  discotirage  Independence  of  thought, 
original  fnvestigatlon  and  assocUtlon.  Be- 
fore we  put  a  premitun  on  conformity  in  our 
schools  we  would  do  well  to  note  the  ad- 
monition of  Dean  WUbur  J.  Bender  of  Har- 
vard  University: 

"The  world  Is  full  of  dangeroxis  ideas,  and 
we  are  both  naive  and  stupid  if  we  believe 
that  the  wav  to  prepare  intelligent  young 
men  to  face 'the  world  is  to  try  to  protect 
them  from  such  Ideas  whUe  they  are  In  col- 
lege  Fctir  vears  In  an  instilated  nursery 
will  produce' gullible  Innocents,  not  tough- 
minded  realists  who  know  what  they  believe 
because  they  have  faced  the  enemies  of  their 
beliefs."  ,  - 

These  are  some  major  manifestations  of 
the  current  hysteria:  scores  of  others  could 
be  added  but  they  would  merely  elaborate 
the  pattern  rather  than  enlarge  It.     That 


there  is  a  pattern  is  clear;  It  Is  a  pattern  of 
fear  and  suppression.  The  peril  Is  perhaps 
more  serious  today  than  In  the  days  of  tbc 
Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  or  the  slavery  con- 
troversy, for  now  the  whole  world  la  Inter- 
ested in  our  effort  to  maintain  the  traditional 
liberty  with  order. 

The  current  program  of  suppression  seri- 
ously endangers  effective  operation  of  our 
democracy.  It  lowers  the  morale  of  the  civil 
service,  puts  a  premium  there  on  conform- 
ity, and  discourages  men  of  real  ability  from 
entering  Government  service.  It  endangers 
the  morale  of  American  science  by  putting 
a  premium  on  mediocrity  in  a  field  requiring 
InCependence.  originality,  and  full  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  of  communication.  It 
strengthens  the  hand  erf  the  mUitary  in  areas 
traditionally  and  wisely  entrusted  to  civilian 
control. 

It  imperils  freedom  of  teaching  In  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher  schools  by 
requiring  conformity  in  standards,  by  intro- 
ducing the  grave  peril  of  censorship  of  text- 
books and  ideas,  and  by  driving  away  from 
the  teaching  profession  men  and  women  of 
independent  minds.  It  creates  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  teachers  find  safety  not  In 
wahodox  ideas — for  they  will  never  know 
surely  Just  which  Ideas  are  orthodox — but 
In  no  Ideas.  In  the  end  we  will  get  a  gen- 
eration of  children  taught  by  teachers  who 
are  afraid  of  Ideas.  Such  children  cannot 
grow  up  into  wise  and  competent  citizens. 

The  current  program  threatens  the  right 
and  the  neceaalty  of  criticism.  No  govern- 
ment can  operate  successfully  without  criti- 
cism, and  no  government  that  tries  to  dis- 
tinguish between  "safe'  and  "subversive ' 
criticism  will  get  the  kind  of  criticism  that 
it  needs.  The  more  we  learn  of  the  Inner 
history  of  the  Nazi  and  the  Fascist  regimes, 
the  more  we  realize  that  perhaps  the  basic 
reason  for  their  self -destructive  policies  was 
precisely  this  suppression  of  criticism. 

Finally,  the  current  program  strikes  at  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  all  ri^ta.  one  essen- 
tial to  the  effective  operation  of  democ- 
racy— the  right  of  association.  The  practice 
of  voluntary  association  is  a  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish and  American  practice.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  associated  themselves  Into  a  com- 
pact— incidentally  it  was  a  subversive  one 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment— and  since  that  time  Americans 
have  customarily  operated  through  thou- 
sands of  voluntary  associations:  Political 
parties,  parent -teachers,  veterans,  busi- 
ness, fraternal,  philanthropic,  recreational, 
learned,  and  others.  It  is  in  these  associa- 
tions that  the  average  American  has  found 
more  training  for  self-government  and  real 
denaocracy  than  the  famed  town  meeting. 
A  policy  that  discoiurages  or  crushes  volun- 
tary associations  will  dry  up  the  very  roots 
ot  ArDerlcsn  democracy. 

The  dango"  that  confronts  us,  then,  is 
graver  by  far  than  any  danger  that  arises 
from  the  activities  of  Cooununists  or  sub- 
versives in^  America.  The  American  system 
Is  strong  enouigh  to  stand  competition  from 
communism  or  any  other  ism.  The^^Ameri- 
can  people  are  tnteUlgent  enough  to  resist 
subversive  doctrines.  Only  at  our  perU  may 
we  depart  from  those  traditions  of  freedom 
of  thought,  speech.  Inquiry,  and  communl- 
caUon  which  have  carried  tis  triumphantly 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past  and 
brought  tis  to  our  present  proud  position. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  Rome, 
history  has  frequently  recorded  Instances 
where  the  vanquished  have  Imposed  their 
Ideas  upon  the  victots.  Will  history  record 
that  the  great  American  democracy,  at  the 
moment  of  Its  greatest  triumph  and  its  great- 
est strength,  yielded  to  the  thought-control 
technique  of  the  Japanese,  the  Intolerance  of 
the  Nazis,  the  police-state  psychology  of  the 
Russians? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FrNNSTLVANIA 

Uf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L'NITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  June  29  KlegisUitive  day  ol 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 


Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Johnstown  Tribune  of  June  13. 
1949,  entitled  "That  Word  Injunction.'  " 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THAT  woan  ""iKjcwcnow" 
Probablv  the  most  controversial  part  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  the  section  that  al- 
lows the  use  of  injunctions  to  stop  strikes 
which  imperil  the  national  health  or  safety. 
There  is  a  general  belief  in  Congress,  and 
among  the  public,  that  such  strikes  staould  be 
prevented.  The  question  before  Congress  la  s 
how  it  is  to  be  done,  while  st  the  same 
time  retaining  the  maximum  freedom  of  col- 
lective-bargaining procedu-'-es. 

This  U  how  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  oper- 
ates: 

When  a  strike  threatens  to  imperil  the  na- 
tional health  or  safety,  the  President  msy 
appoint  a  board  of  Inquiry,  with  power  to 
conduct  hearings.  Upon  receiving  a  report 
from  the  board,  the  President  may  direct  the 
Attorney  General  to  ask  an  injunction,  leav- 
ing it  up  to  the  court  to  determine  whether 
such  a  strike  affects  an  entire  industry  or 
substantial  part  of  It.  and  would  In  fact  im- 
perU  health  or  safety. 

At  the  end  of  a  60-day  period  the  board  of 
inquiry  must  report  to  the  President  on  the 
status  of  the  dispute.  If  It  remains  un- 
settled. The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
then  has  15  days  to  take  a  secret  ballot  of 
employees  on  the  last  offer  by  the  employer, 
and  five  more  days  in  which  to  present  the 
result  of  the  balloting  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

That  makes  a  total  of  80  days,  during 
which  the  strike  has  been  prevented,  and  no 
matter  what  the  otrtcome  the  injtmctlon 
must  be  discharged.  The  President  is  then 
required  to  present  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  to  Congress,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  appropriate  action. 

Four  alternative  plans  are  befOTC  Congress 
to  take  the  place  of  this  somewhat  cumber- 
some procedure. 

Mr.  Truman  would  ask  for  a  30-day  cool- 
ing-oS  period  and  a  fact-finding  board,  with 
no  provision  for  enforcement  of  the  no* 
strike  provision  during  this  peiod. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  offers  a 
plan  for  Federal  seizure  and  operation  of  the 
mdustry  for  a  maximum  at  90  days,  with  the 
company's  profits  during  that  time  going  into 
the  Federal  Treastiry. 

Senator  Roenr  A.  Taft  {H^>poscs  either  in- 
junctions or  plant  seizure,  or  both,  with  the 
Government  forbidden  to  negotiate  a  new 
contract  with  the  employees  during  that 
period. 

Senator  I«vn«c  M.  Ins.  of  New  York,  would 
authorize  seizure  of  the  Indtatry  only,  and 
not  Injunctions.  He  would  allow  Congress 
to  veto  governmental  seizure  within  10  days 
after  it  was  proposed;  otherwise  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  over  the  plant. 

The  point  to  be  remembered,  in  an  of  these 
proposals.  Is  that  they  all  affirm  a  beUef  that 
a  strike  which  imperils  the  national  health 
or  safety  should  not  be  permitted. 
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But  8*lJrure  by  the  OoT«rnn»nt  of  a  struck 
Industry  implies  that.  In  one  way  or  another. 
the  employees  of  the  Industry  must  be  re- 
quired to  keep  on  working  No  purpose 
would  be  served  if  the  Government  took  over 
the  Industry,  and  It  shut  down  anyhow 

This  18  the  question  of  Implied  powers 
which  the  President  says  he  has,  and  Sena- 
tor Taft  »a)8  he  does  not  have.  If  those 
powers  exist,  the  Government  would  either 
use  them,  or  tlireaten  to  use  them,  to  keep 
the  Ind-jstry  running;  and  the  chances  are 
that  this  wculd  In-olve  an  Injunction 

The  whole  purpose  of  leaving  this  author- 
ity implied  rather  than  expressed  In  the 
law  Is  to  get  around  the  word  Injunction, 
while  retaining  the  power  which  an  Injimc- 
tlon  represents  For  if  the  strike  Is  to  be 
stopped — and  nearly  everyone  believes  it 
should  be  stopped—something  In  the  nature 
of  an  Injunction  must  be  used  to  stop  It 

If  the  opponents  of  Federal  injunctions— 
which  are  a  far  cry  from  the  old.  discarded, 
privately  obtained  Injunctions — think  that 
strikes  which  Imperil  the  national  health  or 
safety  should  be  slopped,  let  them  expialn 
clearly  how.  without  Injunctions,  they  pro- 
pose to  step  them. 

If  they  believe  such  strikes  should  not  De 
stopped,  let  them  state  that  openly  and 
frankly — and  the  public,  whose  health  or 
safety  U  affected,  will  then,  know  exactly 
where    these    legislators   stand. 


Nebraska's  Gain  ia  Factory  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NZBKASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdatf.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RccoBD  an  article  entitled  'Ne- 
braska's Gain  in  Factory  Jobs  Leading 
Nation. "  published  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  of  June  26.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
NmusKA's   Gain    im    PAcroaT   Jobs   Lkaoinc 

Nation— 50.000  Emploted  in  Manufactui- 

Ufc    AS    CoMPAUD    With    18.000    in    ltf30; 

Plant  Valui  Ficcam  Nt.\«  Buxion 
t  By  Bmmett  Curry ) 

Nebraska  Is  one  of  the  country's  brightest 
spots  In  manufacturing  jobs. 

Nebraska  and  New  kfexlco  lead  the  country 
In  percentstge  gains  in  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. That  Is  shown  in  the  Censtu 
Bureau's  preliminary  report  on  a  survey  of 
the  Nation's  production. 

There  are  about  50.000  Nebraskans  working 
m  1.400  manufacturing  concerns  There 
were  1.098  such  concerns  In  1939  when  the 
last  plant  census  was  taken.  Manufacturing 
Jobs  in  Nebraska  have  Jumped  from  18.000  In 
1939 

Nebraska  manufacturing  in  1939  Increased 
the  value  of  raw  matcriais  by  •«, 000.000. 
Last  year  the  Increase  was  IMO.OOO.OOQ. 

No  exact  figure  U  available  on  the  worth 
of  the  State's  manufacturing  for  1948.  But 
It  probably  nears  a  billion  dollars  since 
Omaha's  production  alone  last  year  was 
pegged  at  •70e.500.000. 

In  nearly  every  town,  the  mauufacturloc 
plant  is  a  local  pride  Nlckerson.  near  Fre- 
mont, has  two  factories.  One  makes  grain 
elevators  and  the  other  rotaiy  lawn  mowers 
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In  that  town  of  183 
of  Omaha,  has  sev 

Nebraska's  adv 
apparent   to  Industrr 
north,  south,  east. 
hub;  power,  co 
ble.  no  burdensome 
from  the  Missouri 
gram. 

The  Nebraska  Rnl 
road  tonnage  figures 

Six  railroads  In 
Last  year  the  lonn 

Power   production 
Nebraska  s  expansloii 
Nebraska   now  car 
kilowatts. 

The  State  now  is 
war  power  productlt^ 

Omaha    public 
■20.000  kilowatts,  wll 
In    sbcut    a    month. 
1951 

Thirty  thousand 
the  new  Bellevue 
tember.  another  30 
third  30.000  In  the 
plant  Is  being  built 
power  system,  an 
Platte  and  Loup  Rl 
The   hydros   are 
kilowatt  addition  to 

That   will   make 
si:pply  addition  204. 
braska  can  call  on 
slon  in  Kansas  by 

In  the  power 
230.000-kllowatt  dev 
dall  Dam  at 
for  developing  the 
blocks,  the  first 
in   1953      Omaha 
asked  for  30.000 
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The  gain  in  animal  and  animal  products 
tonnage  has  been  steady  but  less  sharp.  The 
Union  Pacific  In  1940  hauled  out  193.426  and 
brought  In  149.743  tons.  In  1948.  the  line 
hauled  out  222.738  and  brought  in  142.63S 
tons. 

Nebraska's  building  boom  Is  shown  In  rail- 
road tonnage  of  lumber  and  related  products. 
On  the  UP  tonnage  hauled  out  Jumped 
from  985  In  1940  to  4.129  in  1948  and  what 
It  brought  m  for  the  State  to  build  with 
Increased  from  69.578  tons  In  1940  to  123.133 
m  1948 

Incoming  building  materials  on  the  North 
Western  and  Omaha  lines  jumped  from  76,- 
809  tons  m  1940  to  137.879  In  1948  Ship- 
ments from  the  State  In  that  period  rose 
from  «18  tons  in  1940  to  901  latt  year 

Shipments  ot  coal,  clay,  sand  and  gravel, 
crude  petroleum,  salt  and  phosphate  rock 
also  rocketed  Another  evidence  of  Nebras- 
k  ft 's  Kro wt  h 

Trains  hauled  three  times  more  nnanu- 
factured  products  from  Nebraska  last  year 
than  they  did  In  1940.  Nebraska's  Intake 
of  mnnufactures  doubled  In   that  period. 

While  the  Infiux  oJ  new  concerns  Inflates 
State  and  local  pride,  the  growth  of  home 
plants  has  passed  almost  unnoticed  In  many 
cases.  Mostly,  that  growth  has  been  the 
work  of  men  who  gambled  and  won 

They  Include  the  electrical,  packing  and 
processing  companies  In  the  west,  the 
rapidly  rrcwlnr.  nanufacturln«»  centers  of 
central  Nebraska  and  the  expanding  'on- 
cerns  m  the  eastern  third  of  the  State. 

ThDso  concerns  bring  many  millions  of 
dollars  Into  Nebraska 

Nebraska's  effective  buying  income  for  1949 
is  estimated  at  $1,739,413,000  by  Sales  Man- 
agement magazine  That  compares  with  •!.- 
320.982.000  for  1945.  Nebraska's  gross  cash 
farm  Income  last  year  hit  •1.089.000.000 

Per  capita  Income  In  Nebraska  has  risen 
from  •557  in  1929  to  •I. 148  In  1946  and  an 
estimated  81.334  In  1949 

Douglas  County,  whose  290,000  population 
ranks  It  seventy-first  in  the  country,  is 
pegged  as  fifth  in  erectlve  per-person  buying 
income  by  Sales  Management  That  fi'^ure  Is 
•  1.859  per  person.  Sales  Managements  es- 
timated Douglas  County  family  Income  of 
•6.133  ranks  It  tenth  among  counties  In  its 
group. 

Omaha  Is  given  a  ranking  of  twenty-second 
by  the  magazine  for  Its  estimated  effective 
per-person  buying  Income  of  •I. 909  In  cities 
over  100.000  population.  Omaha  ranks  forty- 
first  In  population.  lu  estimated  per-fam- 
ily  buying  income  Is  put  at  $6,304  by  the 
magazine. 

Three  Nebraska  counties  in  1945  and  1948 
ranked  among  the  richest  200  In  the  country 
In  gross  cash  farm  Income. 

Scotu  Bluff  led  the  Nebraska  counties  with 
•34,520.000  In  1948  for  the  rank  of  seventy- 
third  richest  county.  Its  832.384.000  farm 
Income  ranked  It  thirty-fifth  In  1945. 

Sales  Management  ranked  Dawson  County 
one  hundred  and  sixteenth  In  1949  with 
gross  cash  farm  Income  of  •29.986.000.  and 
sixty-ninth  In  1945  with  •24.442,000.  Cum- 
ing County,  ranking  one  hundred  eighty- 
ninth  In  1945  with  •17.501.000.  moved  up  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  In  1948  with 
•29.007.000.  according  to  Sales  Management. 
Pottawattamie  County.  Iowa,  across  the 
Missouri  River  from  Omaha,  ranked  twenty- 
ninth  In  gross  cash  farm  Income  in  1945  with 
•35.181,000  and  thirtieth  in  1948  with  852,- 
108.000. 

Nebraska  has  caught  national  attention 
lu  the  decentralization  of  Industry. 

Watch  and  rubber  plants  moved  Into  Lin- 
coln. A  surgical  instrument  concern  shifted 
from  the  East  to  Columbus.  A  large  packer 
and  a  chain-store  organization's  warehouse 
went  to  Fremont.  A  mlUlon-dolIar  eastern 
corporation  put  a  manufacturing  subsidiary 
in  Omaha. 

More  corporations  were  formed  In  the  2- 
year  period  ended  June  30.  1948,  than  ever 
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before  In  the  State's  history,  said  Harold  E. 
Woten,  corporation  clerk  In  the  Secretary 
of  State's  offlce. 

There  were  1.204  corporations  formed  In 
that  period. 

LINCOLN     "DISCOVEKS"     GREAT    NEW     INDUSTSIAL 

PAT  roll:  established  fixms  have  expanded 

rAciLrnxs 

Nebras'ica's  capital  city  during  the  past  3 
years  has  been  doing  a  thorough  Job  of  di- 
gesting a  rich  new  industrial  pay-roll  diet. 

With  the  fighting  war  out  of  the  way  as 
1946  opened,  Lincoln  people  made  the  cheer- 
ful discovery  that  their  city  had  acquired 
great  new  economic  assets. 

These  included  the  Elgin  Watch.  Western 
Electric,  and  Goodyear  factories  and  the  ex- 
panded Cushman  Motor  Works.  Other 
established  firms  were  to  remain  much  larger 
than  before  the  war. 

Industrial  jobs  had  jumped  from  about 
3,000  In  1940  to  around  10,000  In  1946.  This 
figure  has  since  remained  fairly  constant. 

BUSINESS  nCITEES   UP 

Business  figures  went  up  consistently  dur- 
ing 1948-48  and  are  holding  up  well  In  spite 
of  the  long-expected  leveling  off  this  year. 
Bank  clearings  were  up  30  percent  in  1948 
over  1946.  Bank  loans  nearly  doubled  in  the 
same  period,  indicating  capital  going  to 
work.  Postofflce  receipts,  another  good  In- 
dicator, rose  20  percent.  All  utility  figures 
reflect   greater  usage  by  more  people  than 

ever. 

Developments  during  the  last  3  years  have 
been  predominantly  In  the  commercial  field, 
generouslv  supplemented  by  additions  to  the 
camouses"  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Nebraaka  Wesleyan  University  and  Union  Col- 
lege. More  additions  are  planned. 
stores  expand 
Gold  &  Co..  the  city's  largest  retail  fL-m. 
has  a  new  five-story  buUdlng.  Other  leading 
stores  have  expanded. 

The  Lincoln  JoiuTial,  one  of  two  news- 
papers In  the  city.  Is  starting  a  8750,000  ex- 
pansion and  remodeling  program.  One  large 
off-street  parking  area  has  been  developed 
and  another  la  about  to  start.  Many  smaller 
ones  ha%'e  been  opened. 

Two  wholesalers,  Archie  Fxirr  ft  Co.,  and 
O'Shea  Rogers  Tractor  and  Eqtilpment  Co.. 
have  fine  new  buildings.  Watson  Brothers 
Transfer  Co.  has  opened  a  big  truck  terminal. 
Fred  S.  Sidles  Motors.  Inc..  has  an  elaborate 
new  establishment. 

National  names  added 
New   national   names,   such   as   American 
Business.  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Cos.. 
and  Tnree  Sisters,  appear  on  the  business 
roster. 

Cushman  and  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
and  otner  Industries  continue  to  progress. 

A  year  ago  new  manufacttxrlng  space  was 
dedicated  which  doubled  the  capacity  of  the 
Cushman  factory,  providing  350.000  feet  of 
floor  space. 

Incorporated  with  this  expansion  program 
was  the  Installation  of  new  and  additional 
equipment  and  a  new  foundry  rated  as  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  In 
the  Middle  West. 

Jtfofor  works  expands 
From  an  auspicious  beginning  by  Charles 
D  Ammcn,  when  only  5  persons  were  em- 
ployed not  quite  half  a  centtiry  ago,  Cush- 
man Motor  Works  has  developed  Into  a  lead- 
ing Industry  with  a  personnel  In  excess  of 
1.000.  Products  include  a  complete  line  of 
motor  scooters,  air-cooled  gasoline  engines, 
water-cooled  engines,  and  small  castings 
produced  on  order  for  Industry. 

Charles  Ammon,  who  has  controlling  in- 
terest started  In  business  as  a  hardware 
merchant   with   his   father   at    David   City, 

Nebr. 

To?  achievement  during  the  postwar  pe- 
riod by  the  Lincoln  Chamber  of  Commerce 


has  been  the  retention  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  offices  with  a  bold  stroke 
Involving  Investment  of  •535.000  by  a  hand- 
ful of  leading  business  firms. 

Office  building  acquired 
Faced  with  the  loss  In  1947  of  a  500-em- 
ployee  pay  roll  unless  the  VA  was  furnished 
more  office  space,  chamber  leaders  spear- 
headed formation  of  the  Veterans  Building 
Corp. 

This  group  purchased  an  11 -story  office 
building  and  leased  more  than  50,000  square 
feet  of  office  space  to  the  VA. 

In  this  way  Lincoln  was  saved  from  the 
on"  major  set-back  which  has  threatened  It 
since  the  war. 

In  1948  the  chamber  again  stepi>ed  into 
the  picture  to  help  bring  In  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  unit  which  now  occupies  one  of  the 
giant  hangars  on  the  war-built  municipal 
airport.  There  Is  a  permanent  personnel  of 
225.  The  Navy  says  the  personnel  may  tilti- 
mately  exceed  700.  , 

Grouth  continues~^ 
During  the  postwar  period,  the  city's 
growth  has  continued  steadily.  Observers 
are  certain  the  1950  census  will  find  100,000 
bona  fide  Lincoln  resldenu,  exclusive  of 
some  12.000  college  and  university  students. 
To  take  care  of  the  population  surge.  Lin- 
coln's builders  put  up  new  homes  and  apart- 
ments at  a  furious  pace  during  1946,  1947, 
and  1948,  and  still  are  buUdlng.  A  minimum 
of  2,000  family  dwelling  units  was  created. 
In  addition  to  several  huudred  units  made 
available  by  conversion  of  facilities  at  the 
Lincoln  air  base. 

While  there  is  still  a  demand  for  low- 
priced  rental  housing,  the  edge  has  been 
taken  off  housing  shortage.  Lincoln  leaders 
say.  Buyers  are  becoming  selective. 
Recreation  expands 
Lincoln  has  seen  notable  additions  to  Its 
recreational  assets. 

In  1947.  Lincoln  businessmen,  a  few  ardent 
baseball  fans  and  venerable  Connie  Mack's 
Philadelphia  Athletics  provided  860,000  to 
bviild  a  new  Western  League  baseball  park, 
named  Sherman  Field  for  C.  S.  (Cy)  Sher- 
man, retired  Lincoln  Star  sports  editor.  This 
spring,  the  Philadelphia  club  spent  •IC- 
000  more  enlarging  and  Improving  the  park. 
Two  years  ago,  seats  for  3,000  persons  were 
InstaUed  in  Pioneers  Park  Plnewood  Bowl. 
Money  was  raised  by  subscription.  A  new 
park  was  purchased  In  University  Place, 
again  with  money  subscribed  privately. 

Frank  H.  Woods,  pioneer  civic  leader  and 
benefactor,  paid  •65,000  for  the  50-acre 
Rogers  tract  at  Thirty-third  and  O  Streets 
and  deeded  It  to  the  city.  No  definite  plans 
for  Its  use  have  been  developed. 
Midget  games  financed 
When  the  women's  division  of  the  chamber 
needed  money  to  create  a  "lilac  lane"  the 
money  again  came  from  private  sources. 

Lincolnites  also  dug  Into  their  pockets  for 
more  than  •e.OOO  to  finance  midget  baseball, 
sponsored  by  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce as  part  of  Its  youth  activities  program. 
With  minor  exceptions,  Lincolnites  have 
refused  to  tax  themselves  for  civic  necessities 
proposed  at  the  p>olls. 

A  year  ago.  voters  authorized  a  badly 
needed  sanitary  sewer,  but  turned  down 
three  other  proposals.  One  of  these  was  for 
a  separate  parks  and  recreation  levy  which 
would  have  relieved  a  strained  sittiation  in 
the  city's  general  operating  ftmd. 
Auditorium  funds  voted 
Recently  the  voters  refused  to  amend  the 
charter  to  relieve  the  city  of  restrictions  on 
general  fund  Income  which  are  hampering  its 
operation.  But  later  they  voted  to  provide 
•1  500,000  more  for  construction  of  a  city 
auditorium,  first  authorized  before  the  war 
when  It  was  felt  that  about  one  million  wotild 
do  the  job. 


So  It  may  not  be  long  before  a  new  audi- 
torium costing  •2.500.000  will  be  under  con- 
struction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  coimcU  and 
department  managers  are  scratching  hard  to 
find  funds  for  street  improvement  and  other 
vital  projects.  Many  feel  this  condition  has 
been  due  to  lack  of  understanding  by  the 
voters. 

Hope  maintained 

However.  Lincoln  civic  leaders  refuse  to 
be  discouraged. 

Considerable  hope  is  placed  In  the  city 
planning  commission  created  in  May.  1948. 
by  the  city  council. 

Establishment  of  the  commission  had  been 
urged  by  the  Future  Lincoln  Council  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  an  official  adjunct  ■ 
to  the  city  government.  The  commission  was 
set  up  after  nearly  a  year  of  study  by  Mayor 
Clarence   Miles   and    his   co-workers. 

The  group,  which  has  a  part-time  stalT 
assistant  In  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  architect,  has 
11   members.    They  are: 

E.  J.  Faulkner,  insurance  executive,  chair- 
man: Mrs.  Fied  Putney,  housewife:  Wardner 
Scott,  former  State  highway  engineer;  Ken- 
neth Lewis,  vmlon  labor  official:  Walter  Wil- 
son, architect:  Cecil  Donley,  telephone  com- 
pany ofllclal:  C.  Petrtis  Peterson  and  Joe 
Glnsburg,  attorneys:  D.  B.  MartL  realtor, 
and  Mayor  Miles  and  D.  L.  Erlckaon.  city 
director  of  public  works,  as  ex-offlcio  mem- 
bers. 

More  work  planned 

Much  of  what  happens  In  Lincoln  during 
the  coming  years  may  well  result  from  the 
commission's  work. 

It  Is  working  on  a  long-term  blueprint  for 
community  progress.  These  Items  Include 
a  combined  city-county  building,  develop- 
ment of  the  Rogers  Tract,  beautlflcatlon  of 
the  State  capltol  area,  city  auditorium,  and 
many  other  projects. 


Uck  of  Monetary  Accord  Blocks  Trade 
Recovery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  IdCHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  June  27,  1949: 

LACK  or  monetart  accord  blocks  trads 

RECOVXRT 

The    longer    we    dole   out   Marshall    plan 

(ECA)  fimds  to  Eiuxtpe  the  less  clear  what  we 

.    are  driving  at  becomes.  » 

Are  we  expected  to  derive  direct  beneftU 
from  this  largesse  or  is  it  pure  philanthropy? 

When  Congress  was  discussing  the  second 
year's  authorization,  an  army  of  producers 
and  exporters  descended  on  Washington,  all 
demanding  consideration.  They  wanted 
some  of  the  cream  off  ECA. 

An  angry  southerner  shouted:  "When  Con- 
gress first  voted  the  Marshall  plan  It  thought 
we  were  going  to  get  something  out  of 
It." 

At  that  time,  though,  the  stress  was  upon 
Americans  being  content  with  the  indirect 
l)eneflts  that  would  follow  from  Europe  s 
getting  back  on  Its  feet. 

At  a  Pilgrim  dinner  in  London  last  week. 
Thomas  Flnletter,  chief  of  the  ECA  mlMlon 
In  Great  Britain,  said  thit  if  the  Marshall 
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plan  had  be*n  present  «d  to  the  Ameiican 
people  as  a  means  of  subsidizing  exports,  they 
wculd  have  rejected  it. 

Yet  upon  one  occasBion  BCA  Administra- 
tor Paul  Hoffman  pointed  out  that  of  the 
$17,000,000,000  expected  to  be  disbursed  by 
bis  organization,  approximately  t9.000.000.- 
000  would  be  spent  in  this  country. 

And  last  week  he  presented  the  Senate  with 
a  long  list  of  American  exports  that  would 
suffer  If  tbe  proposed  cut  of  SI.OCO.OOO.COO 
from  the  ECA  authorization  deprived  them  of 
this  subsidy. 

Was  that  an  appeal  to  altruism  or  to  a 
natural  desire  on  the  part  of  Americans  to 
receive  some  tangible  reward  for  their  well 
doing? 

The  dollars- and -cents  consideration  is  be- 
ginning to  loom  larger,  as  the  Indirect  bene- 
Qts  that  were  to  accrue  to  us  seem  more  and 
more  remote. 

The  Uarshall  plan,  we  were  assured  would 
contain  communism  and  enable  Europe  to  re- 
gain economic  normality.  Then  we  could 
sell  It  things  instead  of  giving  them  to  it. 

We  were  also  encouraged  to  l)eneve  that 
Europe  would  reduce  trade  and  currency 
barriers,  achieve  a  measure  of  economic  and 
political  unity  and  thus  be  able  to  get  off 
our  necks  onto  Its  own  feet. 

Yet  no  one  now  expects  that  to  be  done 
by  1853 

Tbe  condition  of  Europe  when  BCA  ends 
will  not  be  basically  different  from  when 
ECA  started. 

At  least  three  important  factors  operate 
to  delay  tbe  establishment  of  a  viable  Eur- 
opean economy. 

The  Orst  is  tbe  Ton  curtain.  Western 
Europe  is  only  part  of  the  European  body 
econumic.  As  long  as  eastern  Europe  Is 
paralyzed  by  conununlsm,  wastem  Europe 
la  cut  off  from  normal  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  from  normal  markets  for  its  indus- 
trial products  The  deficit  thus  created  has 
to  be  made  good  by  tha  Dnited  States.  Can- 
ada, and  other  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

The  aecoDd  factor  is  the  loosening  ol  oo- 
lonlal  ties  and  the  political  turmoil  in  China 
and  southeast  Asia,  wbicb  bear  heavily  on  the 
paramount  powers  in  Etirope 

The  third  factor  Is  currency  chaos 

At  the  Pilgrims  dinner  already  mentioned. 
Sir  Stafford  Crtpps  politely  but  very  clearly 
^  warned  against  any  attempt  to  use  BCA  to 
interfere  with  British  "poncies  and  plans." 
As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sir  Stafford 
te  keeper  of  the  pound  sterling  and  he  says 
he  won't  devalue  it. 

With  equal  directness  Mr.  Plnletter  said 
that  tbe  Western  World  would  not  get  an 
economy  that  tended  to  reduce  frictions 
among  peoples  "as  long  as  the  West  Is  di- 
vided Into  two  currency  areas — between  dol- 
lar and  nondollar  worlds."  The  United  States 
regards  it  of  the  "utmost  Importance."  be 
added,  that  the  pulling  down  of  ttarrlers  be- 
gin "at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

The  British  once  were  the  world's  greatest 
creditor  nation.    The  pound  sterling  was  in- 
ternational currency.     The  London  twinkers. 
kept   tbe    world's   book.      Ail    other    nations 
balanced  their  accotints  tlirough  them. 

Two  world  wars  desUoyed  that  happy  ar- 
langement.  The  British  are  now  a  great 
debtor  naUon.  Sterling  no  longer  U  freely 
convertible.  American  dollars  have  taken 
Its  p'ace 

Yet  the  British  persist  In  messing  up  In- 
ternational trade  with  a  "sterling  area."" 

An  admitted  factor  In  this  British  policy 
Is  stubborn  pr  de. 

As  far  back  as  1867,  a  monetary  commls- 
slrn  met  In  Parts  to  flx  a  common  unit  of 
money  for  the  clvlllred  world.  The  United 
States.  Oreat  Brttain.  and  riance  were  among 
the  17  nations  represented. 

The  commission  proposed  that  tbe  unit  be 
t*ie  French  5-frjn:  g^'ld  piece  This  would 
require  the  vaiue  of  the  sovereign  to  be  re- 
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Wednesdcy.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  HOLIFIEID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  i  Appendix  of  the  Record 
today  a  letter  frcm  former  Col.  H.  Blan- 
kenhom,  of  Alesandria.  Va..  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wjishington  Post  of  June 
27.  1949. 

The  letter  cri^cizes  the  type  of  ma- 
in FBI  reports  as  far 
was  during  World  War 
I  that  Colonel  dlankenhom  was  given 
FBI  reports  on  t^  jo  of  his  Junior  officers, 
which  contained  lerogatory  inlormation, 
"A  hash  of  published  fact,  scary  gossip, 
and  balderdash  evaluation"  on  his  two 
junior  oflBcers.  These  officers  were  the 
two  now  famous  journalists.  Walter 
Lippmann.  colun:  nist.  and  Charles  Merz. 
editor  of  the  Nev«  York  Times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Iti  my  opinion,  the  type 
of  FBI  file  mater  al,  a  great  deal  of  which 
is  un.substantiat(^,  should  be  carefully 
screened  by  a  co  npetent  board  before  it 
is  placed  in  th«  permanent  file.  The 
argument  that  Fl  M  does  not  evaluate  this 
material  is  ."ipecic  us.  in  that  the  material 
once  placed  in  m  FBI  file  becomes  a 
matter  of  evide  ice  to  untrained  per- 
sons, in  reachlni  conclusions  regarding 
a  person's  integrity,  honor,  and  loyalty. 

The  recent  court  decision  which  set 
the  precedent  of  disclosing  the.se  confi- 
dential files  ma:  :e.s  it  more  imperative 
than  ever  before  that  a  reevaluation  of 
FBI  Investigativ(  procedures  be  Imme- 
diately undertak  :n  by  a  competent  con- 
gressional committee. 


CVALUATiqN 

The  current  self 
la  no  surprise   to 


or  FBI  acpoars 
exposure  of  FBI  "reports" 
Oovtrnment  officials,  In- 


cluding military,  who  have  long  feared  that 
""FBI  procedures  will  come  into  the  open 
some  day  and  blow  up  "  Excuses,  such  as 
have  appeared  In  yotir  columns,  that  the  FBI 
reports  '"were  unevaluated  because  expected 
to  be  kept  confidential"  do  not  impress  ex- 
perienced officials.  "Evaluation"  is  the 
hoariest  of  the  false  whiskers  on  a  situation 
they  have  long  had  to  deal  with. 

The  situation  has  not  improved  much  in 
30  years,  in  my  casual  observations  of  one 
phase — FBI  reports  on  the  qualifications  of 
military  personnel.  Serving  overseas  in  the 
recent  war.  I  have  seen  colonels  turn  profane 
or  speechless  over  a  Pentagon  memo  trans- 
mitting an  FBI  adverse  report,  usually  on  the 
'"previous  civilian  activity."  of  some  subordi- 
nate officers  whose  worth  they  thought  had 
been  tried  In  2  years  of  combat. 

Those  1943-45  outbursts  sounded  familiar, 
as  witness  an  instance  which  nearly  em- 
barrassed me  In  1918.  while  commanding  a 
small  operational  unit  under  G2  at  Persh- 
ing's GHQ  in   France. 

During  the  height  of  the  Argonne  battle 
the  general's  aide  sent  for  me  one  night  and 
threw  over  a  paper  "from  Washington,  ad- 
verse report  on  two  of  your  officers.  " 

The  one  page  memo  said  that  mvesttgatlon 
of  the  two  named  officers*  previous  civilian 
occupation  disclosed  that  they  might  engage 
in  subversive  activities.  It  warned  against 
placing  them  In  key  posts  affording  access  to 
classified  documents 

Investigation  disclosed  tx)th  had  been  em- 
ployed by  a  paper  published  in  New  York 
called  the  New  Republic,  which  paper  was 
exhibiting  pronounced  Bolshevik  trends. 
Attachments  were  first  the  Department  of 
Justice  investigation  report — a  hash  of  pub- 
lished fact,  scary  gossip  and  balderdash  eval- 
ulation — and.  second.  New  Republic  clippings 
of  articles  by  William  Hard  criticizing  certain 
War  Department  policies. 

I  had  the  two  In  key  posts,  one  In  Paris, 
one  in  London.  At  Chaumout  I  bad  no  file 
of  the  New  Republic  to  prove  how  fanatically 
it  was  supporting  the  war.  Worst  was  the 
atmosphere  of  urgency,  snap  decisions  being 
made  hourly  while  GHQ  labored  to  keep  up 
with  the  battle  raging  not  so  far  north. 

Desperately  I  asked  the  aide  to  phone  a 
corps  headquarters  up  front:  '"You  can  talk 
to  the  man  who  founded  the  New  Republic, 
Maj.  Willard  Straight.  He  is  so  much  a  Re- 
publican be  opposed  the  reelection  of  the 
President.  He  is  a  member,  on  leave,  of 
J    P.  Morgan's."" 

"The  aide  relaxed,  thought  I'd  know  the 
answers,  scrawled  "No  action.  AU"  acroes  the 
memo,  and  cussed  Washington  for  trying  to 
tell  us  how  to  fight  the  war. 

So  I  saved  my  two  subversives.  Capt.  Walter 
Lippmann.  known  since  to  Washington  Post 
readers,  and  Lt.  Charles  Merz.  for  years 
now  editor  of  the  New  Ycxk  Times.  The 
two  of  course  were  not  shown  the  derogatory 
report. 

Thar's  gold  in  them  thar  mountainous 
FBI  files,  including  fool's  gold  and  gold  brick. 

H.  Blankknhorn. 
Former  Colonel. 

Alexamoria. 


The  Road  to  Economy  and  Efficiency  in 
Federal  Activitiet 
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m  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1949 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  way  to  economize  is  to  vote 
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for  tt — not  some  time  in  the  future  but 
now.  That  I  have  always  been,  and  I 
still  am.  willing  to  do. 

Under  the  bold-faced  caption  "How  do 
you  feel  about — "  newspapers  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  and  else- 
where are  requesting  their  readers  to  ad- 
vise their  Congressmen  whether  they  are 
for  or  against  each  of  eight  general  prop- 
ositions. Hundreds  have  complied  with 
that  request. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  the  wise 
thing  might  be  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  communication,  reply  that  it  was 
appreciated  and  would  be  giver  consid- 
eration when  the  proposal  came  up  for  a 
vote.  However.  I  assume  that  those  writ- 
ing In  want  to  know  my  position,  the  rea- 
sons which  influence  me.  Hence,  this 
statement.    If  I  am  wrong,  set  me  right. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  make  definite 
answer  to  broad,  general  questions  with- 
out subsequently  being  accused  of  In- 
sincerity or  inconsistency,  for  often, 
when  a  bill  is  finally  voted  upon,  it  does 
not  raise  the  same  issues  that  were  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  made  inquiries  or 
gave  an  opinion.  The  bill  on  which  a 
constituent  was  expressing  an  opinion 
may  not  be  the  same  as  the  bill  upon 
which  the  legislator  is  later  required  to 
vote. 

Because  so  many  have  written  me  and 
the  questions  asked  are  general  and 
printed,  to  save  time  and  expense  my 
answer  was  mimeographed.  The  issues 
are  these; 

1.  Question.  "'How  do  you  feel  about  a 
straight  10-percent  cut  in  all  Federal  expend- 
itures that  can  be  cut?"' 

Answer.  Economy  being  Imperative,  there 
being  no  apparent  reason  why  Federal  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  cut  10  percent,  I  as- 
sume that  everyone  who  does  not  believe  In 
waste  is  In  favor  of  a  10-percent  cut.  I  am.  I 
Introduced  bUls  to  cut  Congressmen's  sal- 
aries and  their  clerk  allowance. 

2.  Question.  "'How  do  you  feel  about  the 
general  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission? (An  estimated  $5,000,000,000  can 
be  saved  by  adopting  these  recommenda- 
tions.)'" 

Answer.  This  question  assumes  the  adop- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  will  give  us  a  saving  of  some- 
where from  three  to  five  billion  dollars.  Nat- 
urally, if  a  saving  can  be  made  without  Im- 
pairing service,  we  all  are  for  it. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
vsrrote  the  bill  creating  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. I  know  there  are  duplications  In  Fed- 
eral service,  that  we  can  have  economy  and 
Increased  efficiency  If  some  of  the  Hoover 
recommendations  are  adopted.  But  here  Is 
the  meat  In  the  shell— we  will  get  economy 
and  efficiency  If.  but  only  If,  the  departments 
will  administer  the  law  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations. 

Don"t  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations will  automatically  give  either 
economy  cm-  efficiency.  Many,  many  times 
Congress  has  passed  a  law  designed  to  cut 
down  expense,  give  greater  efficiency.  Re- 
sult: Those  In  the  departments  by  Interpre- 
tation and  administrative  methods  give  the 
people  Just  the  opposite. 

Unless  Congress  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  executive  departments.  Insists  they  fol- 
low the  law.  answer  Its  Inquiries,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions will  not  give  us  efficiency  and  economy. 

What  our  Government  needs  is  a  thorough 
housecleanlng  by  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Congress  which  will  practice, 
rather  than  talk  about,  economy.    ... 


Permit  me  to  speak  plainly.  Assuming  we 
adopt  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Conunlsslon.  that  the  Congress  attempts  to 
force  economy  and  efficiency  upon  the  de- 
partments, the  practice  of  operating  In  the 
red.  eventually  facing  national  bankruptcy 
and  a  depression,  will  not  be  avoided  unless 
the  people  themselves  quit  pressurizing  Con- 
gress into  passing  legislation  giving  addi- 
tional services.  ever-Increasing  appropriations 
through  a  larger  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Congressmen  are  just  like  other  folks — 
they  will  try  to  please  the  people  who  elect 
them  and.  If  the  people  who  elect  them,  In 
the  future  as  In  the  past.  Insist  upon  an 
appropriation  for  first  one  project,  then  an- 
other, we  will  not  get  economy  untU  we  go 
broke  and  it  Is  forced  upon  us. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present  ruinotis 
waste,  the  Inexcusable  lack  of  efficiency  In 
Government,  does  not  rest  wholly  upon  the 
Members  of  Congress.  PrlmarUy.  at  least 
In  part,  the  responsibility  for  our  present 
situation  is  upon  those  who  elect  Congress- 
men, who  have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods 
by  reformers,  do-gooders  and,  worse  yet. 
agitators  with  an  ax  to  grind  who  have 
been  demanding  new  activities,  each  service 
calling  for  additional  money. 

3.  Question.  "How  do  you  feel  about  the 
so-called  national  health  plan?  (Referred 
to  as  socialized  medicine,  the  estimated  an- 
nual cost  Is  »10,000,000,000.)'" 

Answer.  I  shall  vote  against  It  because  I 
believe  the  cost  will  be  excessive.  Its  adop- 
tion win  tend  to  destroy  self-reliance,  in- 
dependent thinking  and  action  and  Inevitably 
weaken  Individual,  as  well  as  national, 
morale. 

4.  Question.  "How  do  you  feel  about  the 
Federal  hoxislng  program?  (This  bill,  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate,  may  total  $20,- 
000.000.000  over  a  40-yeeir  period.)"' 

Answer.  I  do  not  Intend  to  support  It.  It 
smacks  of  paternalism,  of  socialism.  It  Is 
destructive  of  free  enterprise.  It  is  designed 
to  take  from  those  who  have,  give  to  those 
who  lack,  and.  while  we  must  take  care  of 
our  unfortunate  neighbors,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  the  family  which  works  and  saves 
should  be  required  to  build  or  furnish  a 
house  for  the  family  which  works  and  spends. 

Much  as  I  would  prefer  spending  our  tax 
dollars  or  those  we  borrow  here  at  home  rather 
than  abroad,  in  view  of  otir  present  financial 
condition,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  safely 
adopt  this  housing  program. 

We  have  a  national  debt  of  more  than 
$250,000,000,000,  with  an  annual  Interest 
charge  of  around  $5,000,000,000.  The  con- 
tract authorizations  passed  by  the  Eighty- 
first  and  preceding  Congresses  will  obligate 
xis  to  spend  an  additional  $8,000,000,000  and 
this  year's  national  income  Is  $3,000,000,000 
less  than  It  was  last  year,  even  though  taxes 
are  still  high.  It  Is  apparent  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1951,  our 
present  deficit  will  be  Increased  by  at  least 
$11,000,000,000. 

The  housing  program,  which,  if  adopted 
now.  subsequent  Congresses  cannot  repudi- 
ate, calls  for  additional  contracted  payments 
of  between  ten  and  sixteen  billion  dollars  In 
the  next  40  years.  We  have  no  moral  right 
to  throw  such  an  additional  tremendous 
back-breaking  burden  upon  future  genera- 
tions. 

5.  Question.  "How  do  you  feel  about  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  costing  $300,000,000  the 
first  year?  (The  cost  wUl  probably  never  be 
this  low  again.)" 

Answer.  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for  It. 
Here,  again,  as  in  the  two  preceding  Issues, 
the  cost  will  be  excessive,  but.  far  more 
Important,  bureaucrats  and  officeholders  wUl 
have  control  of  the  educational  program 
and  with  the  national  administration  shot 
through  and  through  with  false  theories, 
futile  alms  and,  worst  yet.  socialism  and 
communism,  turning  orer  the  education  of 


our  youth  to  those  who  do  not  firmly  believe 
In  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  the 
practices  of  our  forefathers,  would  be  ruinous. 

6.  Question.  "How  do  you  feel  about  the 
ECA  program  costing  $5,500,000,000  for  the 
coming  year?  (This  Is  chiefly  aid  to  Europe 
under  the  so-called  Marshall  plan.) " 

Answer.  I  shall  vote  against  It.  We  gain 
nothing  by  handing  out  billions  of  dollars 
to  other  peoples  In  other  lands.  Our  Job 
here  at  home  requires  aU  of  our  energy, 
the  full  development  of  our  resources.  We 
have  been  the  most  charitable  Nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  to  that  I  have  no 
objection.  But  I  will  not  vote  to  impoverish 
our  people  to  give  aid  to  other  nations  which 
want  none  of  our  way  of  life. 

After  the  war,  through  the  adoption  of  the 
Morgenthau  plan,  we  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  German  people,  who  might 
have  stopped  communism  at  the  frontier,  to 
recover.  We  permitted  France  and  England, 
as  well  as  Russia,  to  strip  Germany  of  Its 
means  of  self-support  Our  dollars  today 
are  being  used  to  further  the  advancement 
of  France  and  more  especially  England,  which 
Is  trading  with  the  Russians,  to  o\ir  detri- 
ment. 

There  Is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do  for 
other  nations.  ECA  continued  means  we  will 
be  bled  white,  finally  unable  to  help  our- 
selves— which  Is  Russia's  objective — to  say 
nothing  of  helping  others. 

7.  Question.  "How  do  you  feel  about  arms 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  to  cost  something 
over  $1,000,000,000  in  the  coming  year?" 

Answer.  The  Issue  wUl  not  come  before 
the  House  except  by  way  of  appropriation 
bills.  I  shall  vote  against  those  bUls.  I  do 
not  believe  In  becoming  a  partner  In  a  group 
of  Impoverished  nations  (some  quarrelsome), 
any  one  of  which  can.  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact,  Involve  us  in  a  war  In  which 
we  have  no  real  Interest.  Two  wars  have 
weakened  our  resources,  given  us  obligations 
to  care  for  our  fighting  men  and  women 
which  wUl  require  the  expendittire  of  every 
dollar  we  can  find. 

8.  Question.  "How  do  you  feel  about  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Brannan's  farm  plan? 
(Yearly  cost  estimates  run  up  to  $10,000.- 
000.000.)" 

Answer.  I  am  not  for  it.  It  is  contrary 
to  our  whole  system  of  government — to  our 
whole  theory  of  Individual  Independence.  It 
will  result  In  the  production  of  surplus  crops 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket- 
books  and,  to  give  it  even  a  semblance  of 
workability,  must  carry  strict  controls  under 
which  Individual  producers  will  be  told  what, 
when  and  how  much  they  can  plant,  harvest 
and  market.  That  means  opening  wide  the 
door  for  favoritism  and  corruption.  It  means 
the  creation  of  additional  Federal  Jobs;  the 
appointment  of  thousands  of  additional  Fed- 
eral employees;  the  exi>enditure  of  additional 
bUUons  of  dollars.  In  short,  the  extension 
of  bureaucracy  and  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  anything  worth  while  under  ques- 
tion No.  1. 

The  proposal  as  outlined  In  question  No.  1. 
to  make  a  straight  10-percent  cut  In  all  Fed- 
eral expenditures  Is  meaningless  If  one  Is 
to  vote  for  propositions  Nos.  3.  4,  5,  6,  and 
7.     No  one  can  have  his  cake  and  eat  It  too. 

I  know  we  want  economy  In  our  Federal 
Government,  but  are  we  willing  to  forego 
oiu  desire  for  an  appropriation,  additional 
Federal  employees,  to  service  our  own  pet 
project?     That  Is  the  real  test. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  living  beyond  our  In- 
come. We  are  borrowing  money  for  run- 
ning expenses.  A  business  recession,  unem- 
ployment, and  a  disastrous  depression  all 
threaten  us.  All  of  us  concede  we  need 
economy  and  the  only  way  to  get  It  Is  to 
curtail  appropriations  for  necessary  services, 
deny  them  completely  for  services  which, 
however  desirable,  are  not  at  this  time  necea- 
sary.  We  must  retrench  and  the  time  to  Co 
it  is  now. 


n 
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Thanks  for  writing  me.  Tour  question- 
naire has  been  answered.  I  have  acted  as 
well  as  talked  (or  ecooomy  by  introducin( 
bills  to  cut  my  own  salary— I  TOted  against 
increasing  my  own  cl«»rk  hire. 

I  wonder  IX  we  are  willing  to  do  with  lea 
until  we  again  get  on  our  feet,  or  tf  we  will 
bave  to  go  "busf  before  we  are  willing  to 
economize? 

II  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  my  constituents 
will  set  me  right. 
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Rural  Teiq>hone  Situation  in  Missouri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or    MTSSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  a  statement 
by  7.  V.  Heinkel,  president.  Missouri 
Farmers  Association.  Inc..  Columbia, 
Mc.  l)efore  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Washington, 
D.  C^  June  11.  1949. 

Mr.  Heinkel  brought  to  this  Senate 
committee  a  true  and  forceful  statement 
which  clearly  pictures  the  rural  tele- 
phone situation  In  Missouri.  Mr.  Hein- 
kel clearly  states  the  situation  regarding 
proposed  legislation  which  will  provide 
aid  and  encouragement  for  rural  tele- 
phone service  when  he  said: 

Triis  program  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant that  wUI  come  before  this  Congress,  so 
far  aa  rural  America  is  concerned,  and  I  can 
aaure  you  that  the  farmers  of  our  country 
will  be  forever  grateful  to  Congress  if  you 
adopt  it. 

I  will  not  be  sati.sfled  until  every  farm 
family  who  desires  such  service  has  an 
adequate  supply  of  electric  current  at 
a  resisonable  rate  and  a  telephone  that 
will  meet  the  family's  needs.  Our  farm 
people — the  backbone  of  our  economic 
structure — need  these  services.  Such 
services  are  long  overdue.  Why  further 
delay? 

Mr.  HeiDkels  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  la  F.  V.  Heinkel,  and  my 
address  is  Columbia.  Mo.  I  am  president  of 
the  Missouri  Farmers  Association.  Inc..  a 
State-wide  farm  organization  having  a 
membership  of  IM.OOO  farm  families  in  Mis- 
souri, and  also  represent  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  which  represents 
some  2.600.000  farm  families  throughout  the 
United  States. 

This  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of 
farmers  relative  to  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram which  you  are  considering.  Is  deeply 
appreciated.  As  a  farmer,  and  living  con- 
stantly In  close  touch  with  farmers.  I  feel 
competent  to  say  that  there  la  a  dire  need 
for  more  and  better  telephone  service 
throughout  rural  America. 

Only  about  42  percent  of  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  have  telephones.  But  this 
figure  does  not  convey  the  true  picture. 
Service  over  existing  lines  rangeb  from  good 
to  bad  and  Indifferent.  Out  in  the  Midwest, 
rural  telephone  'ervlce  has  a  very  bad  repu- 
tation, and  that  la  an  understatement. 

MisEOUri's  telephone  situation  Ls  compa- 
rable to  that  existing  iu  moct  of  the  coumry, 


for  Missouri  Is  located  In  the  very  heart 
of  America.  Agriculture  is  its  biggest  in- 
dustry, and  the  State  ranks  well  up  In  point 
of  wealth. 

According  to  tie  1945  census,  only  45  per- 
cent of  Missouri  [arms  have  telephones.  In 
2«  counties,  onl]  20  percent  of  the  farms 
have  telephones,  i  md  in  7  counties  fewer  than 
1  farm  in  20  has  u  telephone. 

It  seems  increc  Ible  In  these  modern  times 
that  in  6  count  es  la  Missouri,  a  wealthy 
State  located  in  the  center  of  the  United 
States,  there  ar«  fewer  than  3  telephones 
per   100  farms. 

I  have  prepare*  socne  colored  maps  for  you 
which  show  clear  ly  the  situation  In  Missouri 
according  to  the  1945  census. 

It  is  true  tha  ,  rural  America  has  many 
shortcomings.  V  'e  lack  roads,  and  adequate 
electric  services,  and  many  other  modern 
conveniences  thiit  are  so  commonplace  to 
city  dwellers.  Bit  one  of  the  worst  of  our 
shortcomings   is   a   lack   of   good    telephone 

service.  , 

Only  a  tolerant,  patient  class  of  people 
such  as  farmers  would  have  put  up  for  so 
long  with  the  lacfe  of  such  a  modern  conven- 
ience as  the  telei  hone.  In  fact,  the  younger 
generation  of  n  ral  people  are  not  putting 
up  with  It.  Th  !y  are  leaving  our  farms  in 
w^iriiewUe  numters.  In  Missouri,  for  In- 
stanc-.  during  tl»e  period  1920-45  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  S5  years  and  older  Increased 
32  percent.  In  1945,  fewer  than  1  out  of 
every  50  farmers  was  under  25  years  of  age. 
The  average  age  of  farmers  In  our  State  is 
approximately  4  7   years. 

What  is  happening  is  that  farm  children. 
\,ho  have  been  attending  high  schools  and 
colleges,  are  simply  unwilling  to  live  under 
the  primitive  conditions  of  theU  forefathers 
in  this  atomic  sge.  Of  course  I  know  that 
mechaniaation  (f  agriculture  and  such  In- 
fluences as  a  disparity  in  prices  have  been 
at  work  in  this  c  Dnnection.  but.  by  and  large, 
young  farm  peop  le  are  simply  refusing  to  stay 
on  a  farm  whee  there  are  no  all-weather 
roads,  no  electricity,  no  running  water  in  the 
bouse,  and  no  telephone  service. 

As  the  young  >eople  leave  the  farm  for  the 
bright  lights  and  modern  conveniences  of  the 
city,  and  their  wrents  grow  too  old  to  op- 
erate their  farmj .  the  land  1*  sold  and  merged 
Into  larger  bold  ngs.  Thus,  our  farms  grow 
larger  and  fewe-  In  number.  The  family- 
sized  farms  dijsappear.  Absentee  ownership 
Increases.  Our  population  in  the  cities, 
where  all  too  many  of  our  cltlBsns  live  in 
crowded  apartments  which  they  do  not  own. 
gro^s  apace. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  Is  an  unhealthy 
condition.  It  ii  not  good  for  a  Nation  like 
ours— particular  ly  during  a  period  when 
democracy  throi  ghout  the  world  Is  on  trial — 
to  have  a  large  r  lass  of  people  that  own  noth- 
ing but  the  clotblng  on  their  backs.  When 
they  have  no  ad  ual,  visible  stake  in  America, 
they  are  a  read  i  prey  for  tlioee  who  p>eddle 
unsound  panaa  as. 

Aside  from  this  sociological  aspect,  a  lack 
of  telephones  li  holding  back  the  progress 
and  developmei  t  of  rural  America.  Farm 
famUles  badly  leed  good  telephone  service 
in  order  to  cary  on  their  business.  They 
need  to  telephoae  for  repairs  to  their  com- 
plicated farm  fichinery;  to  call  the  veter- 
inarian: to  call  for  help  in  case  of  fire  and 
accident  and  sic  Icness;  to  order  supplies;  and 
generally  to  cor  imunlcate  wl  i  their  neigh- 
bors about  the  r  work,  as  well  as  to  com- 
municate with    he  outside  world. 

In  Missouri,  vhere  the  dairy  Industry  has 
been  developing  as  rapidly  as  roads  and  elec- 
tric power  will  permit,  we  have  several  ar- 
tificial breeding  aasoclatloris.  One  of  them 
Is  amilated  will  the  Missouri  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation. It  has  s  stud  of  forty-odd  dairy  bulls, 
and  competent  authorities  say  this  Is  the 
finest  stud  of  bulls  In  the  United  States. 
Last  year  it  sum  po«&lble  to  breed  only  30.000 


cows.  Twice  that  number  of  cows  could 
have  been  bred  with  the  same  number  of 
bu'.ls  if  the  telephone  service  had  been 
adequate. 

There's  no  telling  how  much  Mlsourl  farm- 
ers could  multiply  the  States  wealth  if  they 
could  breed  all  their  dairy  cows  to  fine  bulla. 
For  Instance,  by  using  good  bulls  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  add  100  pounds  of  butterfat  to  the 
progeny  of  one  of  these  animals  In  one  gen- 
eration. The  average  butterfat  per  cow  for 
the  Nation  Is  only  186  pounds,  so  you  see 
what  such  an  Improvement  would  mean. 
I  have  with  me  a  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived recently  from  Miseourl  farmers  com- 
plaining about  the  lack  of  good  telephone 
service  which  I  am  leaving  with  the  com- 
mittee for  perusal.  You  will  note  that  a 
number  of  them  came  from  Inseminators 
whose  business  It  Is  to  breed  cows  artificially. 
Both  they,  and  the  farmers  themselves,  tell 
how  they  can't  breed  cows  artificially  be- 
cause they  haven't  adequate  telephone  serv- 
ice. These  letters  say.  as  I  have  alrendy 
mentioned,  that  even  where  there  are  tele- 
phones the  service  is  abominable. 

As  previously  stated.  Missouri  is  no  excep- 
tion. In  fact,  the  figures  show  that  our 
telephone  service  Is  slightly  better  than  the 
national  average. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  proposal  under  con- 
sideration by  you  docs  not  provide  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  telephone  service.  It 
authorizes  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration to  make  loans  for  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  rural  telephone  service  un- 
der the  same  terms  and  conditions  which 
the  REA  has  employed  for  many  years  in 
making  loans  for  rural  electrification.  It 
provides  that  funds  shall  be  made  available 
on  Identical  terms  to  private  corporations 
and  other  agencies  now  operating  telephone 
facilities,  and  recognizes  the  authority  of 
State  regulatory  bodies  over  rates,  service, 
and  service  areas. 

In  my  estlmatiofi  this  Is  a  splendid  pro- 
vision. Farmers  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  REA  service.  A  common  and  popular 
question  one  hears  voiced  at  meetings  of 
farmers  Is.  "Why  can't  we  have  REA  tele- 
phone service  Just  as  we  have  REA  electric 
service?"  I'm  sure  they  would  be  happy  If 
the  privately  owned  telephone  companies 
wotild  provide  them  with  service. 

The  fact  that  It  has  been  a  very,  very 
long  time  since  Alexander  Graham  Bell  In- 
vented the  telephone  and  more  than  half  the 
farmers  of  America  are  still  without  tele- 
phone service  has  not  been  lost  upon  farm- 
ers. One  of  the  big  mysteries  to  them  la 
why  the  telephone  companies  that  have 
served  tirban  areas  ao  well  and  so  long  have 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  extend  the  serv- 
ice to  rural  areas. 

Thousands  of  farmers  who  have  Implored 
the  telephone  companies  from  time  to  time 
to  give  them  service  have  Just  about  given 
up  hope.  If  the  seeming  lethargy  of  the 
telephone  companies  is  due  to  their  In- 
ability to  finance  the  expansion  Into  rural 
areas,  then  this  measure  under  consideration 
by  you  will  provide  the  solution  to  thetr 
problem. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  simply 
unwilling  to  provide  such  service  to  rural 
areas,  then  It  Is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
help  the  rural  people  to  help  themselves  by 
making  It  possible  for  REA-flnanced  coopera- 
tives to  render  the  necessary  service.  Per- 
haps a  combination  of  both  would  be  best 
for  the  entire  country. 

Since  telephone  lines  must  connect  up 
with  the  whole  network  of  systems  that 
serve  the  entire  Nation.  It  Is  obvious  that  a 
few  farmers  In  a  neighborhood  cannot  pro- 
vide such  a  service  for  themselves — at  least  In 
a  satisfactory  manner.  That's  why  It  la 
necessary.  In  my  opinion,  for  Congress  to  help 
rural  people  to  help  themselves. 


After  having  observed  how  well  REA  loans 
have  been  gradually  amortized  with  Interest, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  Uncle  Sam  will 
lose  none  of  the  money  that  is  invested  in 
rural -telephone  service.  It  will  not  be 
merely  an  expenditure  of  money,  but  an 
Investment  that  wiU  bring  enormous  re- 
turns In  greatly  increased  wealth  produced 
by  agriculture,  plus  a  better  rural  life  that 
will  build  more  solidly  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  country  rests  and  make  it  safe 
for  a  continuance  of  the  free-enterprise 
system  and  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

This  program  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
that  will  come  before  this  Congress  so  far 
as  rural  America  Is  concerned,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  farmers  of  our  country 
win  be  forever  grateful  to  Congress  if  you 
adopt  it. 


Letter  From  Dr.  E.  U.  Condon  to  J.  Ed^ar 
Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLI FIELD 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  a  letter 
from  Dr.  E.  U.  Condon.  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. J.  Edgar  Hoover.  This  news 
item  and  letter  were  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Friday.  June  24. 
1949. 

In  his  letter  Dr.  Condon  expresses  his 
feelings  as  only  a  man  who  has  been 
hurt  and  injured  by  the  cumbersome  and 
sometimes  cruel  juggernaut  of  govern- 
ment can  express  them. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  type  of  material  which  appears 
In  the  FBI  files.  Realizing  the  necessity 
for  the  operation  of  the  FBI.  and  realiz- 
ing Its  increasingly  important  role  In  our 
national  life.  I  Intend  to  explore  the 
methods  In  which  FBI  files  are  compiled. 
the  type  of  material  which  the  files  con- 
tain, and  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to 
be  certain  defects  that  can  be  corrected 
in  the  Interest  of  national  security  and  in 
the  interest  of  presers'ation  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizens. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  Is  a  task  which 
should  be  done  carefully,  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  speak  on  this  subject  at  some 
lencth  in  the  near  future. 

For  the  present.  Dr.  Condon's  letter 
contains  some  very  thought-provoking 
material. 

The  matter  follows: 
Lrrrni   to  Hoovra  Otm-iNES  m  Dctaii. 
ScirNTTST  s  Protest  or  FBI  Methods 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Dr    Edward  Condon.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional  Bureau   of   Standards,  who  with   his 
wife  was  smeared  In  FBI  reports  made  public 
in  the  Judith  Coplon  trial,  has  written  a  let- 
ter to  FBI  Director  J.  Edward  Hoover  that 
may  rank  as  one  of  the  great  human  docu- 
ments of  1949. 

Or  Condon,  tortured  by  the  rumors  and 
innuendo  spread  first  by  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  about  his  wife's  aUeged 


sympathies  for  Russia,  twice  asked  Hoover 
for  an  apology.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
Hoover  a  personal  letter  In  which  he  poured 
out  some  of  his  obviously  deep  convictions  on 
FBI  reports.  However,  the  letter,  so  far  im- 
published.  speaks  for  Itself.    Here  It  Is: 

TEXT  OF  CONDON  LETTER 

.   The  text  of  Dr.  Condon's  letter  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Hoover:  On  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, angered  and  hurt  by  the  unjust  and  un- 
fair allusions  to  my  wife  contained  in  an 
imevaluated  FBI  report  which  was  made  pub- 
lic in  connection  with  a  court  trial  last  week, 
I  Issued  statements  to  the  press  In  which  I 
demanded  an  apwlogy  from  you. 

"I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  these 
statements  grew  solely  out  of  the  spontaneous 
anger  natural  to  any  man  on  seeing  the  name 
of  his  wife  sullied  In  the  press  through  offi- 
cial documents  Implying  Improper  conduct 
through  their  distortion  of  an  innocent  and 
normal  act.  by  cryptic  and  Insidious  phrase- 
ology and  connotations,  into  something  im- 
proper. I  believe  that  you  can  appreciate  and 
sympathize  with  my  reactions. 

"It  is  apparent,  however,  that  you  cou:d 
not  reply  to  my  statements  because  the  In- 
Jury  is  Irreparable  by  any  apology,  because 
It  would  be  impossible  to  remedy  the  suffer- 
ings that  many  have  undergone.  Including 
myself,  as  a  result  of  simUar  operations,  and 
because  there  Is  the  posslbUlty  that  any  reply 
from  vou  might  be  pertinent  to  a  court  mat- 
ter, in  the  light  of  these.  I  regret  any  Incon- 
venience that  I  may  have  caused  you. 

"The  fact  that  the  present  unfortunate 
events  did  take  place  does  emphasize.  It 
seems  to  me.  the  need  for  care  and  caution 
m  connection  with  Investigatory  procedures. 
I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  proper  Investigations  and  proper  security 
measures  and.  for  example.  I  have  held  again 
and  again  that  the  President's  loyalty  pro- 
gram Is  a  splendid  and  excellent  thUig. 

"But  the  care  and  caution  which  I  men- 
tion are  crucial  If  we  are  to  attain  the  ends 
which  we  seek  and,  indeed.  If  we  are  not  to 
Jeopardize  that  very  thing— our  free  and 
democratic  country— which  we  value  above 
oil  else. 

"In  this  connection.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation  Is  served  when 
slanderous  material  about  decent  Americans 
becomes  a  part  of  official  documents.  It 
does  no  good  to  say  that  these  documents  are 
unevaluated  because  they  are.  In  fact,  used 
as  official  reports,  as  they  are  Vn  such  matters 
as  Federal  employment  and  loyalty  cases 
where  they  are  used  as  though  the  contents 
were  trtily  factual  and  evaluated.  Nor  does 
It  remedy  the  dangers  to  our  citizens  to  say 
that  the  FBI  is  merely  a  fact-finding  agency 
and  that  the  responslbUlty  of  Interpretation 
rests  on  other  units  of  the  Government  be- 
cause the  FBI  knows  how  these  are  used  In 
practice  (as  against  any  theories)  and  should 
therefore  label  the  contents  of  these  docu- 
ments as  gossip,  slander,  hearsay,  one  side 
only,  etc.,  and  should  clearly  differentiate 
between  information  that  Is  relevant  and 
Irrelevant,  true  and  false,  etc. 

"In  the  present  InsUnce,  I  have  gathered 
the  impression  from  the  press  reports  that 
the  Government  seriously  considered  drop- 
ping the  charges  In  court  because  the  docu- 
ments were  too  Important  for  the  national 
security  to  release.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
one  must  Inevitably  conclude  that  their  con- 
tents are  really  Important.  If  they  are  Im- 
portant, why  Is  It  that  the  contents  are 
unevaluated— In  the  case  of  the  perverse  al- 
lusions to  my  wife  a  period  of  some  19  months 
having  elapsed?  If  this  Information  was 
known  to  be  biased.  Incomplete,  and  slan- 
derous, why  was  It  allowed  the  dignity  of 
a  formal  place  in  an  official  document?  And 
If  It  was  felt  that  any  information,  irrespec- 
tive of  truth  or  falsity,  constitutes  a  fact* 
in  the  'fact  finding'  sense  of  the  FBI.  then 


why  was  It  not  clearly  labeled  as  to  what 
It  was  and  evaluated  in  that  period  of  19 
months  as  of  no  value.  Moreover,  if  'facts' 
are  gathered  In  this  puzzling  and  broad  sense, 
why  were  not  additional  facts  sought  before 
my  wife's  good  name  was  sullied  by  entering 
this  material  in  official  files?  Why.  for  ex- 
ample, was  she  not  questioned  as  to  the 
material?  Or,  why  was  not  a  proper  study 
made  of  the  conference  which  led  to  her 
innocent  meeting  of  one  Individual  Inter- 
ested In  purchasing  printing-type  materials 
and  then  Indicating  to  an  American  business- 
man In  the  export  business  that  here  was 
a  possible  sales  opportunity?  Certainly,  the 
full  facts  could  have  easily  been  obtained 
and  entered  Into  the  document;  and  this 
would  have  presented  the  full  facts  in  place 
of  the  few  insidious-sounding  ones  which 
turned  up." 

PSOCSDURES    FAD.  SEBIOUSLT 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  fact-finding 
procedures  faU  seriously  in  Ignoring  the  In- 
formation that  can  be  obtained  from  the  per- 
son under  investigation,  even  in  those  cases 
where  (1)  the  situation  Is  one  in  which  the 
person  Involved  Is  already  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  U  being  Investigated  or  (2)  the 
standing  and  character  of  that  person  la 
such  that  it  Is  abundantly  clear  that  be 
win  not  run  away  but  would  be  happy  to 
have  a  chance  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 

FBI. 

"I  wlU  enlarge  this  point.  Are  you  aware, 
with  all  the  enormous  amount  of  effort  that 
has  been  spent  on  investigating  Mrs.  Condon 
and  myself  as  a  result  of  malicious  and 
vindictively  motivated  false  alarms,  that  rot 
once  hac  one  or  your  agents  come  around  to 
see  either  Mrs.  Condon  or  myself,  either  to 
interrogate  us  or  to  get  straightened  out  on 
some  point  or  other?  And  this  Is  so  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  absolutely 
straightforward  In  aU  my  dealings  and  have 
repeatedly  offered  to  cooperate  fully  with 
anv  fairly  conducted  investigation.  I  know. 
Hsa  matter  of  fact,  that  your  files  on  Mrs. 
Condon  and  myself  are  shot  through  with 
errors  with  regard  to  easily  ascertainable 
facts  We  would  be  glad  to  go  over  all  of 
this  material  with  yotir  agents  In  order  to 
get  It  straight,  requiring  only  that  aju» 
transcript  be  made  of  the  interview  in  which 
this  is  done  for  my  files. 

•Having  never  met  you  personally.  I  look 
forward  to  meeting  you.  if  you  wish,  and  to 
discussing  these  or  other  matters  which  may 
be  of  mutual  or  general  Interest." 

WamNG  IN  FRIZNDLT  WAT 

"I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  I  am  writ- 
ing you  in  a  friendly  and  cooperative  way. 
and  I  would  like  to  confess  that  one  of  tlie 
reasons  that  I  have  addressed  you  so  frank  y 
and  openly  is  the  article  entitled  'The  Chal- 
lenge.' which  you  wrote  for  the  Sunday  maga- 
zine  section   called   This   Week. 

"When  I  read  this  fine  piece,  beginning 
with  the  quotation  from  the  Prophet  Micah— 
•What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?'- and  ending  with 
your  sentence  'These  three  simple  phrases 
set  up  an  Indestructible  guidepost  for  human 
conduct.  In  clear  and  sUnple  words  they 
establish  the  essentials  of  decency.  AU  are 
of  the  spirit— Justice,  mercy.  humUlty — 
when  I  read  these,  moved  by  their  profound 
truth  and  appllcabUlty  In  this  troubled 
world.  I  felt  that  you  would  not  mind  a  sim- 
ple, frank,  and  friendly  letter  discussing  mat- 
ters that  weigh  heavUy  on  my  heart,  not 
merely  In  personal  terms,  though  I  am  vul- 
nerable enough  like  all  mankind  to  feel 
anger  and  sorrow  over  tmjxistlfled  aspersions, 
but  in  terms  of  that  freedom  and  democracy 
which  we  cherish. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"E.  U.  COKDON, 

"Director." 
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HON.  L,  GARY  CLEMENTE 

OF   NEW    TOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  CXEMENTE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Recohd  an  editorial  entitled  "Franco 
Spam"  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram.  May  9   1949:  an  article 
entitled    "These    Day*."    by    George    E. 
Sokolsky.  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  May  16, 1949:  and  an  article  entitled 
"An  Interview  With  Franco."  by  James 
P.  Murray.  Jr. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
irtoaa  the  New  York  World-Telefram  of 
May  9.  1949] 
ruAmco  Spaxm 
Tbe   patfdcal   oommtttce   of   the    United 
nations  Otntnd  AMCinblT  baa  voted.  25  to  16, 
In  f«*or  of  lifting  tbe  1946  ban  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambaaaadora  and  mlnUten  to 
the  Franco  government  In  Spain.    The  quea- 
tlon  now  goea  to  the  General  AaaerobJy  lor 
final  action  and  tbe  Uaue  there  la  In  doubt 

Repreaentatlvea  on  tbe  committee  of  tbe 
Cnlted  Statea  and  15  other  nationa  did  not 
vote  either  way.  However.  If  we  duck  the 
teue  again  In  the  General  Aasembly,  our  re- 
fusal to  vote  wUl  be  counted  against  the 
proposal,  which  requires  a  two-thlrda  major- 
ity for  approval. 

Gur  Government  Initiated  the  original 
boycott  reaolutlon  against  Spain.  That  mis- 
take should  be  acknowledged  by  Joining  in 
the  movement  for  Its  repeal. 

Franco's  government  Isn't  our  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, but  that  ia  not  the  test.  If  we 
exchanged  diplomats  only  with  those  nations 
of  which  we  approved  In  every  particular, 
we  would  be  doing  business  In  a  very 
restricted  world. 

Spain  Is  under  a  dictatorship,  yes.  The 
Soviet  Union.  Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria. 
and  Czechoslovakia — with  all  of  which  we 
have  full  diplomatic  relations — also  are  under 
dictatorships. 

Franco  attained  power  by  revolution — by 
force  and  violence.  So  did  the  other  dic- 
tatorships. So  have  several  Latin-American 
governments  to  which  we  have  extended  full 
recognition. 

Franco's  particular  crime  la  that  he  gained 
control  of  Spain  with  the  assistance  of  Hitler 
and  Mussollno  But  that  was  a  case  of  dog 
eat  dog.  Stalin's  International  brigades 
were  flgbtlng  on  the  other  side.  If  they 
had  won.  we  probably  would  have  a  Com- 
Btmlct  Spain  today.  Would  that  be  good? 
W»  TOted  to  boycott  Spain  In  1946  largely 
M  a  sop  to  the  Sovtet  Union  In  doing  so, 
we  Ignored  the  fact  that  Spain  had  net  been 
guilty  of  attacks  on  any  other  nation,  which 
was  nccre  than  could  be  said  of  Russia. 
After  Hitler  and  Mussollna  helped  Franco, 
he  did  nothing  to  help  them.  But  who  Is 
there  today  to  find  fault  with  him  for  that? 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  aren't  around  any  more. 
Our  Government  has  bad  friendly  relations 
with  Spain  since  the  war  of  IIM. 

Franco  has  shown  every  evidence  that  he 
desires  to  live  at  peace  with  tbe  rest  of 
the  world.  His  country  Is  one  of  the  has- 
ttoos  against  communism  and  occupies  a 
•trataglc  area  vital  to  tis  and  the  other 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  group. 

Our  Government  should  vote  to  lift  this 
foolish  boycott. 
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going  to  Paris  to  talk  to  Vlshlnsky  who  was 
the  prosecutor  at  the  purges  and  sent  his  old 
coUeagues  to  Insanity  and  death.  Acheson 
win  probably  shake  hands  with  Vlshlnsky. 
Oh!  No'v  he  comes  up  with  this  one: 
"The  second  right  Is  that  In  being  con- 
victed of  a  crlnae  you  are  convicted  not  by 
employees  of  the  state  but  by  your  fellow 
citizens." 

Now  where  does  he  find  that  among  most 
of  his  pals  In  the  United  Nations?     In  how 
many  countries  is  there  trial  by  Jury,  which  U 
what  he  Is  talking  about? 
Finally,  he  says: 

•Then  there  Is  the  question  of  religious 
liberty,  which  Is  fundamental  to  a  free  exer- 
cise of  the  human  personality.  That  right 
does  not  exist  In  Spain." 

Djes  religious  liberty  exist  In  Hungary. 
Soviet  Russia,  or  Poland?  Did  he  ever  hear 
of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  of  the  15  Lutheran 
ministers  in  Bulgaria,  of  the  closlrig  of  the 
Moseow  synagogue? 

It  U  a  pity  that  oiu-  Secretary  of  State  Is  so 
poorly  briefed. 

(From  Thought.  Fordham  University  qtiar- 
terly.  March  1949 1 
Am  Intebvisw  With  Fiamco 
( By  James  F.  Murray,  Jr. ) 
Few  strategic  areas  In  the  world  are  more 
vital  to  tbe  United  States  policy  of  contain- 
ing Soviet  expansion  than  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula.   The   shiploads    of    materiel    which 
arrive  daUy   In   Italy.   Greece,   Turkey,  and 
other  pressure  points,  implementing  the  mas- 
ter design  of  the  Truman  doctrine  and  the 
Marshall  plan,  owe  their  safe  arrival  to  the 
fact  that  no  hostile  power  stands  at  the  gate- 
way to  the  Mediterranean. 

Were  Spain  to  pass  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion the  structure  of  our  diplomatic  labors 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and  western  Asia  would 
be  overturned.  Our  positions  in  Europe 
would  be  outflanked;  the  Balkans.  Middle 
East,  and  North  Africa  would  be  sealed  off 
and  a  new  -nenace  would  hover  over  our  rela- 
tions with  South  and  Central  America. 

Dasplte  these  possibilities  the  average 
American  has  for  some  time  been  uninformed 
not  only  as  to  the  factors  Involved  in  the 
problem  of  our  relations  with  Spain  but  as 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  problem  Itself. 

Startling  proof  of  this  came  to  my  atten- 
tion during  a  series  of  forum  appearances  last 
year.  Recorded  samplings  through  aud.ence 
reaction  of  the  current  knowledge  of  rela- 
tively well-informed  metropolitan  groups 
showed  that  less  than  5  percent  were  aware 
that  we  had  withdrawn  our  Ambassador  from 
Madrid;  20  percent  regarded  the  present 
Spanish  regime  as  persecutors  of  the  Catholic 
church;  50  percent  were  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  Spain  had  been  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations;  less  than  15  percent  bad 
any  clear  notions  as  to  issues  involved  In  the 
late  civil  war;  and  more  than  60  percent  were 
convinced  of  varied  forms  of  Spanish  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  return 
to  EXirope  nfter  an  absence  of  nearly  2  years 
the  above  considerations  persuaded  me  to 
Include  Spain  In  my  Itinerary.  My  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  conduct  a  personal  fact-finding 
mission  in  order  to  evaluate  at  first  band 
such  phases  of  the  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  Spain  and  her  people  as 
would  hare  a  bearing  upon  the  fundamental 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtes.  My  status 
was  purely  a  private  one  without  benefit  of 
the  advanced  contacts  and  avenues  of  easy 
entree  traditionally  at  the  disposal  of  Jour- 
nalists, dlplomau,  the  military,  or  seml- 
governnieiital  agents.  I  {KMSCSsed  but  s 
single  letter  of  Introduction  furnished  by  a 
distinguished  American  professor  to  two  of 
his  cultiual  coUea^ues   In  Madrid. 
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1  engaged  in  a  series  of  frank  and  Informal 
discussions  with  cultiual.  religious,  indus- 
trial, educational,  and  governmental  leaders 
ranging  as  high  as  the  cardinal  primate  and 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Everywhere 
I  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  I  had  few  If 
any  preconceived  notions  on  matters  of  cur- 
rent controversy  and  that  my  only  desire  was 
to  make  objective  inquiry  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  average  American  Into  the  present 
position  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people  on 
the  problems  besetting  United  States-Span- 
ish relations. 

About  midway  through  my  visit  It  occurred 
to  me  that  a  very  considerable  contribution 
to  better  understanding  might  be  achieved  11 
Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  would  be 
willing  to  consent  to  an  interview  and  ex- 
press hi3  opinion  on  certain  direct  snd  spe- 
cific questions  touching  upon  the  main 
points  of  Interest  and  doubt  In  the  average 
American's  thinking  on  postwar  Spain. 

A  lew  days  later  I  was  Informed  that  Gen- 
eral Franco  had  agreed  to  my  suggestion  and 
had  further  offered  to  return  his  answers  in 
writing  as  well. 

After  my  return  to  the  United  States  when 
Hfm  Spanish  question  returned  to  the  center 
ofour  diplomatic  stage  I  sought  and  obtained 
authorization  to  release  these  questions  and 
answers  for  publication.  I  present  them 
without  comment  as  to  content  pointing  out 
only  that  no  changes  or  limitations  were  at 
any  time  suggested  In  the  formulation  of 
these  Inquiries.  I  submit  them  In  the  hope 
that  they  will  prove  enlightening  and  pro- 
vide prime  source  background  material  for 
all  who  seek  to  analyze  the  development  of 
United  States-Spanish  relations  through  our 
period  of  Intense  diplomatic  activity  In  1948. 
1.  What  in  your  opinion  Is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  present  strained  relations 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States? 

No  reason  whatsoever  exists,  in  my  opinion, 
to  Justify  the  fact  that  relations  between  our 
two  countries  are  not  as  cordial  as  our  com- 
mon Interests  and  plain  good  sense  require. 
I  feel  that  our  peoples  have  very  exteiisive 
grounds  for  mutual  understanding.  Over 
and  above  the  historical  lies  which  have 
long  bound  Spain  to  the  entire  American 
continent,  we  have  at  the  present  time  a 
compelling  basis  for  common  cause  in  the 
mounting  western  resistance  to  Soviet  com- 
munism—a  menace  which  Spain  recognized 
In  1936  and  against  which  she  has  l)een 
battling  ever  since. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  turbulent  war 
years  to  employ  tactics  now  being  exposed 
by  your  congressional  conunlttees,  Commu- 
nist agents  so  Infiltrated  Into  positions  of 
Influence  as  effectively  to  confuse  and  mis- 
direct American  public  opinion  to  ends  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  simple  Justice  and  to 
your  own  national  interests.  Thank  God 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  traditional  sense  of  fairness,  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  aware  of  this  deception  and  In 
many  instances  are  actually  outstripping  the 
more  hesitant  political  leaders  In  demanding 
realistic  action. 

2.  What  basic  measures  do  you  consider 
most  necessary  in  order  to  better  these 
relations? 

Influential  cltlsens  and  public  leader*  in 
the  United  States  should  endeavor  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  real  position  of 
Spain  In  exactly  the  same  way  that  we  are 
attempting  to  underrtand  the  American 
point  of  view.  Despite  an  acute  shortage  of 
dollars,  Spain  U  sending  students  and  pro- 
fessional men  to  tbe  great  American  centers 
of  learning  In  order  that  the  achievements 
of  yeur  country  and  your  people  may  be 
better  known  to  us.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  future  the  United  States  will  find  It 
possible  to  participate  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm in  this  exchange.  Certainly  we  wit- 
nessed a  gratifying  step  In  the  right  direction 
this   summer    when   a   numerous   group   of 


American  professors  and  students  came  to 
Spain  for  study  and  research. 

An  Intensification  of  our  commercial  Inter- 
change should  also  be  encouraged  on  a  basis 
of  equity  and  honest  cooperation,  taking 
into  account  the  full  requirements  of  our 
two  nations.  It  should  be  remembered  In 
this  regard  that  very  frequently  problems 
which  are  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  a 
country  like  the  United  States  are  absolutely 
vital  to  the  economy  of  other  countries,  such 
as  ours. 

3.  Those  In  the  United  States  who  attack 
Spain  lay  great  stress  upon  the  irreconcil- 
able ideologies  of  the  two  Governments.  To 
what  extent  do  you  find  this  true? 

It  Is  true  that  Spain  does  not  possess  the 
same  political  structure  as  the  United  States. 
Just  as  the  American  i>eople  find  no  reason  to 
adopt  the  political  and  social  forms  prevalent 
in  Great  Britain.  Switzerland,  or  France. 
Each  nation  should  establish  for  Itself  that 
political  framework  most  In  keeping  with  Its 
historical  tradition  and  best  calculated  to 
serve  the  spiritual  and  material  well-being 
of  lU  people. 

If  normal  relations  between  nations  were 
to  depend  en  an  identity  of  Ideology  among 
those  who  form  the  various  governments, 
then  nearly  every  state  on  tbe  globe,  to  the 
detriment  of  Its  own  best  interests,  would  be 
compelled  to  :ive  in  absolute  and  Independ- 
ent isolation. 

The  Spanish  Government  professes  no 
other  Ideology  than  that  mhlch  U  traditional 
in  a  fundamentally  Catholic.  Christian  com- 
munity, an  ideology  which  has  always  been 
at  the  service  of  western  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion. What  Is  most  Important  lor  us  all  is  to 
safeguard  under  a  system  of  law  and  order 
those  rights  and  civil  liberties  essential  to 
the  dignity  of  man  and  to  preserve  and  sup- 
port the  lawful  Institutions  of  the  state  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  recognition  of 
duly  established  Judiciary  authority. 

No  one  In  all  honesty  can  deny  ihat  these 
concepts  prevail  today  in  Spain,  whereas  lu 
many  other  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  maintains  full  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal relations,  flagrant  disorder,  tyrannical 
abuses,  and  deliberate  defiance  of  these  prin- 
ciples Is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  more  hos- 
tile or  Irreconcilable  to  the  political  concepts 
of  the  American  people  than  the  doctrine 
and  behavior  of  Soviet  Russia.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  the  United  States  has  not  only  main- 
tained diplomatic  relations  with  Moscow  but 
even  embraced  Stalin  in  a  close  military  alli- 
ance for  5  years. 

4.  Many  Americans,  otherwise  well  Inclined 
toward  Spain,  are  confused  as  to  your  Gov- 
ernment's exact  position  with  respect  to— 

(a)  Civil  liberties,  including  the  opportu- 
nity of  free  ballot. 

(b)  The  religious  rights  of  non-Catholic 
minorities.  Would  you  care  to  clarify  these 
points? 

I  would  be  glad  to.  But  at  the  cutset  let 
us  agree  that  nowhere  In.-the  world  today 
can  one  find  that  Utopia  of  absolute  liberty 
of  which  radical  propagandists  constantly 
claim  themselves  deprived. 

There  have  been  two  common  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  civil  liberties.  One  is  a 
purely  formal  recognition  in  principle  of  all 
Imaginable  liberties,  undermined  in  practice, 
however,  by  governmental  suspension  of 
these  guaranties  upon  the  slightest  pretext. 
The  other  and  much  more  honest  solution  is 
an  attempt  to  develop  and  effectively  protect 
these  rights  with  the  idea  of  attaining  a  more 
perfect  individual  and  collective  life. 

For  more  than  a  century  In  Spain,  during 
the  so-called  constitutional  regime  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  period  of  the  Republic, 
the  first  alternative  was  followed.  Under  the 
Republic  a  constitution  was  proclaimed 
which  theoretlcaUy  guaranteed  every  degree 
of  liberty  but  which.  In  actual  practice,  was 
throttled  by  a  unUateral  governmental  sus- 


pension ol  citizens'  rights  almost  throughout 
Its  entire  existence. 

I  can  definitely  assert  that  essential  human 
liberties  are  not  only  recognized  In  Spain 
today  but  are  protected  by  law  and  by  inde- 
pendent couru  of  Justice.  I  Include  among 
these  liberties  the  right  of  suffrage  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  which  are  permitted  In  all 
fields  where  they  do  not  harm  or  endanger 
public  peace  or  the  principle  of  orderly 
good-:ellowshlp  which  the  Marxists  and  their 
accomplices  struggle  Incessantly  to  subvert. 
The  Spanish  bill  of  rights— the  Fuero  de 
los  Espanoles — Is  a  dogmatic  and  realistic 
enumeration  of  these  liberties,  and  a  series 
of  progressive  laws  Is  gradually  being  enacted 
implementing  and  protecting  that  declara- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  institution  of  the  referen- 
dum to  inquire  into  the  opinion  ol  the  peo- 
ple on  matters  of  national  Importance  to- 
gether "^Ith  tbe  forthcoming  communal  elec- 
tions show  to  what  extent  the  state  Is  sub- 
senlent  to  the  sound  public  opinion  of  tha 
people  of  Spain. 

With  reference  to  religious  minorities,  any 
impartial  observer  can  verify  that  although 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  Spanish  citi- 
zens are  Ronuin  Catholics,  no  one  is  In  any 
way  obliged  to  profess  this  religion,  and  reli- 
gious tolerance  is  fully  extended  to  sll  other 
sects  as  long  as  this  does  not  imply  a  breach 
of  the  public  peace  or  moral  order. 

5.  What  comment  would  you  care  to  tnake 
concerning  charges  repeatedly  made  In  the 
United  States  regarding  tbe  persecution  and 
imprisonment  of  honest  political  oppositlas 
to  ycur  government? 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  persecution 
of  the  self-styled  honest  opposition  on 
which  our  political  adversaries  abroad  con- 
stantly play,  tbe  degree  of  honesty  of 
those  involved  can  be  gaged  by  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  Moscow  radio  programs  directed 
to  these  individuals  for  their  guidance.  The 
Soviet  air  waves  are  dally  filled  with  instiga- 
tions to  armed  rebellion,  terrorism,  sabotage, 
and  other  subversive  acts.  The  United 
States  has  only  too  recently  exposed  the 
tactics  of  these  professional  spy  terrorists 
who  cross  frontiers  under  any  guise  that 
may  suit  their  criminal  and  treasonous  de- 
signs 

6.  If  Communist  aggression  continues  In 
Eurooe  do  you  foresee  the  necessity  of  a 
military  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers? 
Would  Spain  be  willing  to  Join  su^h  an  alli- 
ance? 

For  12  years  our  country  has  fought  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  strugi^le  to  hurl  back 
Communist  aggression.  Spain,  which  has 
never  flinched  from  her  duty  In  any  of  the 
great  Invasions  which  swept  over  Europe, 
will  know  how  to  honor  this  sacred  tradition' 
If  called  upon  again. 

But  the  danger  of  Communist  aggression 
cannot  be  wholly  countered  by  military  alli- 
ances or  force  of  arms  alone.  A  sincere  spir- 
itual force  must  Invigorate  those  who  would 
throw  off  the  monstrous  tyranny  of  material- 
ism which  communism  thrusts  upon  us.  It 
Is  not  enough  simply  to  say  that  we  do  not 
want  communism.  Other  and  better  Ideals 
must  Inspire  the  people  of  the  world;  nobler 
aspirations,  sentiments  and  patriotism  must 
arouse  the  common  m«n  everywhere.  De- 
spite the  tragic  fate  which  has  overtaken 
them,  the  indomitable  people  of  Poland. 
Finland.  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia  give 
dally  proof  that  the  thirst  for  independence 
and  the  zeal  for  religious  freedom  can  be- 
come insurmountable  barriers  in  the  path 
of  Soviet  brutality. 

Although  the  necessity  of  preparing  a  de- 
fensive front  U  generally  acknowledged, 
there  is  much  to  be  done  before  what  you 
suggest  In  your  question  can  come  about. 
The  precise  ends  in  view  should  be  clearly 
and  unequivocally  defined  and  guaranties 
should  be  established  that  the  Intended  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  order  «U1  be 
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founded  on  a  minimun\  common  b««U  of 
ctTUiz«d  CtuiatUn  values  with  unlverMl  re- 
spect for  the  liberty,  personality,  and  Indi- 
viduality of  each  nation. 

7.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent United  States  policy  In  Spain  Is  playing 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists? 

Franklin  D.  Booserelt.  during  the  critical 
moments  of  the  recent  world  war.  made  a 
solemn  written  pledge  assuring  Spain  of  the 
friendship  of  our  two  nations.  It  Is  Indeed 
regrettable  that  the  United  States,  so  soon 
after  his  death,  should  (all  to  abide  by  this 
promise. 

E>rerythlng  which  has  worked  against  this 
promise  has  been  due  to  Russian  Intrigue  and 
influence,  either  issuing  directly  from  the 
Kremiln  or  applied  Indirectly  through  Com- 
munist-Inspired pressure  on  Prance  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  Importance  of  Spain  In  the  Soviet 
scheme  for  communUlng  the  Continent  of 
Europe  is  graphically  Illustrated  by  the  at- 
tention which  Russia  and  her  unfortunate 
satellites  pay  to  our  country  at  every  Inter- 
national meeting. 

However.  I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  the 
sound  Judgment  of  an  ever-Increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  are  motivated  by  a 
r«wnt  desire  to  neutralize  the  Red  terror  as 
•  prelude  to  stable  peace  and  who  are  already 
contributing  so  generously  to  European  re- 
cotwtructlon  will  be  able  to  Influence  the 
public  leaders  of  the  United  SUtes  in  their 
own  national  Interest,  to  rectify  the  funda- 
mental errors  which  have  been  committed 
In  regard  to  Spain 

8.  Has  Soviet  Russia,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
Indicated  a  desire  to  enter  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  Spain? 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  Hltler-Stalln 
Pact  of  1939  that  Soviet  realism  never  allows 
ecoiflictlng  national  Ideologies  to  stand  In  the 
way  of  the  immediate  objectives  of  their 
foreign  policy. 

However.  Spain  cannot  even  b«?  suspected 
of  being  receptive  to  such  a  suggestion  as 
embodied  In  your  question.  Regardless  of 
the  humiliations  and  Injustices  she  has  stif- 
fered  our  country  will  never  abandon  her 
stru^e  against  atheistic  materialism. 

9  Can  you  reveal  the  extent  and  per- 
sistency with  which  Soviet  Communists  ape 
attempting  to  penetrate  Spain  today? 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  defeat 
lnflk:t«d  by  the  Spanish  armies  on  the  Com- 
munist international  brigades,  communism 
has  never  given  up  its  attempts  t-a  return  to 
Spain  by  infiltration.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  Soviets  have  exploited  to  the  full 
their  own  victorious  position  In  Europe  as 
well  as  the  weakness  and  Indecision  of  their 
ez-allles. 

Russia  does  not  actually  require  great 
numerical  strength  In  order  to  seize  control 
when  the  moment  Is  ripe.  In  Spain,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Communist  Party  was  negligible 
and  yet  when  the  time  came  it  Imposed  Its 
will  on  all  the  other  parties  Including  those 
vastly  naore  powerful  socialist  movements  to 
which  it  had  previously  clung  for  support. 

What  is  now  t«kLng  place  in  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Spain  experienced  12 
years  aga  The  whole  world  has  since  been 
able  to  verify  that  the  leaders  of  the  Inter- 
national Brigades  which  fought  on  our  soil 
were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  that  same 
Communist  International  which  today  en- 
slaves whole  peoples  of  Europe. 

10.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  great- 
est single  problem  facing  Spain  today? 

The  Increase  of  the  economic  welfare  of  oxu 
people. 

Fifty  years  of  neglect  and  mlsgovernment 
combined  with  a  rapid  increase  In  population 
have  worked  to  produce  an  unbalanced 
economy  In  the  nation.  This  condition,  of 
eouTM.  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
repercussions  of  the  la<^t  World  War. 

Our  goal,  therefore,  must  be  to  develop  our 
national  resources,  Intensify  our  commercial 
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relations  with  othet  states,  and  »t  the  same 
time  gradually  Implement  the  forward-look- 
ing pattern  of  social  Justice  which  Is  draw- 
ing together  all  Spaniards  In  a  sincere  and 
fruitful  brotherhood. 

Our  country,  lljtle  by  little,  has  been 
achieving  these  ends  virtually  alone,  through 
its  own  efforts  anc  tenacity  and  supported 
entirely  by  Its  owe  resotxrces.  But  it  is  al- 
ways ready  to  exte  id  a  hand  of  welcome  to 
any  help  or  coUabor  atlon  which  other  nations 
might  wish  to  afford  us. 
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schools  to  other  vocations 
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350.000    of     our     900,000 


teachers  In  addition  to  normal  turn-oter  have 
left  the  profession. 

This  exodua  htm  been  more  striking  among 
men  than  among  women  and  haa  brought 
us  a  condition  where  8  of  our  State*  have  a 
total  teaching  force  comprised  of  over  90 
percent  women  and  11  of  our  States  have 
elementary  school  teaching  forces  comprised 
of  more  than  97  percent  women,  as  reported 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
There  were  exactly  the  same  number  of  men 
teachers  in  the  United  States  in  1900  as  there 
were  in  1944,  128.000.  while  women  teachers 
Increased  in  number  from  2d6.C00  to  701. OCO 
or  137  percent.  These  facts  need  little  inter- 
pretation since  it  is  recognized  by  educators 
and  laymen  alike  that  a  much  more  equal 
balance  between  men  and  women  In  the 
profession  Is  necessary  for  a  well-balanced 
school  environment. 

In  our  own  State  of  Indiana  we  have  seen 
similar  conditions  prevail  though  not  nearly 
as  serious  as  those  In  numerous  other  States. 
In  our  own  State,  however,  we  have  lost  many 
of  our  teachers,  and  as  a  result  have  found  It 
necessary  to  Issue  some  2.000  special-teaching 
permits  to  person  not  qualified  under  the 
law  to  teach,  and  have  found  it  necessary  to 
suspend  our  retirement  laws  to  attract  back 
into  the  schools  some  thousand  or  more  per- 
sons beyond  the  retirement  age. 

At  the  same  time,  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion has  failed  to  attract  the  graduates  of 
our  high  schools,  and  as  a  result  our  enroll- 
ments Ln  teacher-training  institutions  have 
fallen  to  a  very  low  point.  A  recent  survey 
of  ovu-  32  teacher-training  institutions  in 
Indiana  showed  that  we  had  available  for 
graduation  this  year  only  166  elementary 
teachers  Including  some  13  men  for  a  prob- 
able demand  of  at  least  1,500  positions. 

These  facts  and  many  others  that  have 
been  presented  to  this  committee  Indicate 
that  substantial  action  must  be  taken. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  by  this 
committee  offers  a  most  Just  and  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem.  It  is  particularly 
sound  in  its  approach  because  of  its  three 
basic  provisions,  namely: 

1.  The  automatic  formula  for  distribution 
of  funds  to  be  administered  sclely  by  the 
State; 

2.  The  basic  distribution  of  95  per  child; 
and 

3.  The  equalization  factor  which  guaran- 
tees to  every  child  within  this  Nation  at  least 
a  fair  education. 

Whether  one  views  this  problem  fronr  hu- 
manitarian considerations  or  from  the  cold- 
blooded considerations  of  national  self-pres- 
ervation, there  Is  no  escape  from  the  Inex- 
orable logic  of  a  necessary  solution.  The 
opposition  to  this  proposal  is  placed  upon 
philoeophlcal  grounds  and  may  be  summed 
up  as  either: 

1.  £>angerous  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
might  develop  from  Federal  control; 

2.  Not  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  consider  education:  or 

3.  Out  of  harmony  with  our  beliefs  in  local 
self-government. 

The  first  of  these  objections,  that  It  will 
lead  to  Federal  control,  is  disproved  by  the 
history  of  Federal  aid  to  schools. 

An  Impartial  study  of  Federal  grants  to 
schools  In  the  past  Indicates  that  with  few 
exceptions  they  have  not  led  to  Federal  con- 
trol when  provided  by  Congress  on  a  uniform 
basis.  The  land  laws  of  1785  and  1787  and 
the  Mortll  Acts  during  the  Civil  War  granted 
money  from  the  sale  of  land  equal  In  area 
to  25  States  the  size  of  Connecticut.  This 
money  has  been  used  and  controlled  en- 
tirely by  the  States.  The  Morill  Acts  and 
acts  subsequent  thereto  have  granted  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  land-grant  colleges  in  the 
various  States  amounting  at  the  present  time 
to  taaS.OOO  a  year  of  Federal  money  for  each 
such  land-grant  college.  Including  our  own 
State  University  of  Purdue.  The  various 
vocational  education  laws,  including  Smith- 
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Hughes,  Oeorge-Deen.  and  others,  have  for 
many  years  provided  Federal  money  to  every 
high  school  In  Indiana  and  throughout  the 
country  that  sought  It  to  the  extent  at 
present  of  $21,000,000  per  year. 

These  laws  have  not  led  to  Federal  control, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  proved  a  tre- 
mendous boon  to  education.  They  are  re- 
sponsible In  a  considerable  measure  for  the 
ability  of  our  schools  in  the  recent  emer- 
gency to  provide  the  technicians  to  fight  our 
war.  To  say  that  the  present  movement  for 
Federal  aid  Is  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
for  Federal  control  can  evidence  nothing  less 
than  an  Ignorance  of  history.  The  danger  of 
Federal  control.  If  such  a  danger  exists,  lies 
In  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  system  of 
schools  with  a  separate  overhead,  adminis- 
tration, and  personnel.  Such  a  development 
would  be  not  the  result  of  Federal  assistance 
to  public  schools  but  rather  the  alternative 
If  the  Individual  States  cannot  find  assist- 
ance for  the  existing  public-school  systems. 
I  might  point  to  the  development  during 
the  depression  and  during  the  war  when  our 
needs  became  very  great  and  very  critical,  to 
the  necessity  for  Instant  and  Immediate 
action  in  this  very  direction  which  caused 
considerable  concern  among  educators. 

It  Is  time  that  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
cut  through  the  maze  of  propaganda  In  op- 
position to  providing  an  enlightened  citizen- 
ship. It  is  time  that  we  outline  clearly  the 
Impending  doom  that  will  overtake  any  de- 
mocracy that  will  not  provide  for  Its  own 
Intellectual  preservation. 

The  second  objection  that  is  held  before 
the  eyes  of  the  general  public  Is  that  It  Is 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  consider  education.  This  is  an  as- 
sumption that  never  had  any  validity,  as 
Indicated  by  the  history  of  Federal  grants 
to  schools  discussed  before.  A  mere  super- 
ficial examination  of  this  principle  Indicates 
It*  fallacy.  Here  In  America  we  have  estab- 
lished a  government  that  must  depend  upon 
the  intelligence  of  citizens  to  make  right  de- 
cisions and  thus  preserve  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment. How  can  such  a  government  stand 
If  it  permits  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  poor 
areas  to  grow  up  in  Ignorance  and  thus  be- 
come the  victims  of  demagogs  and  dictators? 
Our  democratic  Government  In  America 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  before  the  law.  Education 
Is  a  prerequisite  to  the  development  of  hu- 
man oersouallty.  and  there  can  be  no  equality 
and  no  freedom  unless  a  minimum  education 
Is  offered  by  all. 

The  third  objection  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, found  in  the  emphasis  upon  local 
self-government  and  the  alleged  responsl- 
bllltv  of  each  State  to  provide  aU  of  the 
education  of  Its  children,  has  been  distorted 
to  an  extent  that  has  obscured  certain  hard, 
cold,  economic  facts. 

A  striking  example  is  the  fact  that  in  1946 
the  State  of  Mississippi  had  Income  that 
produced  a  total  of  only  twenty-three  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  Federal  revenues, 
whereas  it  has  eight  times  as  high  a  percent- 
age of  the  Nation's  children  to  educate  At 
the  same  time,  the  Income  of  New  York  State 
was  sufficient  to  provide  some  20  percent  of 
Fede-al  revenues,  while  only  some  8  percent 
of  the  Nation's  children  have  to  be  provided 
for  bv  that  State. 

These  shocking  Inequalities  grow  particu- 
lars out  of  the  great  variations  In  natural 
wealth  and  In  the  size  of  families.  To  say 
that  the  people  of  the  poorer  States  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  condition  simply  ignores 
economic  facts.  Are  the  people  of  New  York 
responsible  lor  the  location  of  the  New  York 
haroor  and  all  of  the  tremendous  wealth- 
giving  power  that  goes  along  with  it?  Are 
the  people  of  Chicago  responsible  for  the 
presence  of  Lake  Michigan  plus  this  natural 
gatewav  to  the  West?  Are  the  people  of 
■outhern  Indiana  responsible  for  the  barren 


conditions  of  their  soUt     Such  a  concept  U 
Indeed  elementary. 

These  inequalities  grow  out  of  the  two  fac- 
tors mentioned  above  and  are  being  accen- 
tuated by  two  existing  social  conditions, 
namely,  the  rise  of  the  corp>oratlon  as  an  In- 
strument for  owning  and  managing  wealth 
and  In  the  educational  poverty  which  binds 
down  the  people  of  the  poorer  areas  with  a 
yoke  which  In  their  poverty  cannot  be  thrown 
off.  There  is  no  way  to  counteract  the  pres- 
ent economic  trends  toward  still  greater  in- 
equality other  than  to  tax  the  wealth  where 
it  is  and  educate  the  chUdren  where  they  are. 
This  practice  is,  of  course,  odious  to  some 
who  now  are  escaping  their  social  obligations 
to  the  children  of  the  whole  country,  by  ad- 
vocating a  doctrine  of  local  self-government 
that  would  claim  responsibility  for  the  edu- 
cation of  only  those  chUdrn  who  live  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  center  of  wealth.  This 
Ignores  the  fact  that  that  wealth  was  created, 
and  wUl  be  protected  and  Increased  by  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people. 

My  home  State  of  Indiana  Is  a  proud  State. 
She  is  not  a  rich  State  as  compared  to  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  standing  as  she  does 
almost  at  the  median  as  far  as  Income  pay- 
ments of  her  citizens  are  concerned.  Some 
of  our  citizens  have  been  taking  the  p>osltion 
that  Indiana  can  and  will  support  her  own 
public  schools,  but  a  rapidly  growing  number 
of  those  citizens  are  gradually  coming  to 
understand  the  major  developments  referred 
to  above,  and  as  a  result,  are  rapidly  accept- 
ing the  premise  of  Federal  assistance  to 
schools.  They  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
tremendous  concentration  of  wealth  In  fewer 
and  fewer  places  within  the  Nation,  the 
widening  gap  between  the  ratios  of  children 
to  be  educated  In  the  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  a 
relatively  high  level  of  education  If  we  are 
to  preserve  democratic  government  demand 
a  reappraisal  of  previous  conclusions  on  this 
subject. 

Any  American  who  takes  the  position  that 
a  child  deserves  only  the  kind  of  an  edu- 
cation that  his  local  community  can  afford 
Is  ignoring  the  basic  principles  of  democracy 
and  what  is  much  worse  is  flirting  with  the 
death  of  free  government.  At  the  same  time 
he  demonstrates  an  Ignorance  of  economic 
facts  which  have  been  so  ably  brought  to 
light  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce showing  the  absolute  parallel  between 
educational  attainment  and  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  community. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  people  re- 
siding in  Indiana  have  migrated  there  from 
other  places.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  economic  life  of  our  State  as  well  as  other 
States  Is  determined  in  considerable  measure 
by  the  level  of  education  of  the  citizens  of 
the  whole  country. 

In  Indiana  we  have  2.6  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  while  our  people  will 
pay  some  2»4  percent  of  the  Federal  rev- 
enues. This  means  that  we  are  a  median 
State  in  the  matter  of  ability  to  educate 
otxr  own  children.  There  are.  however,  with- 
in the  State  of  Indiana  enormous  variations 
In  wealth  behind  each  chUd,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  several  hundred  dollars  per  child 
to  115.000  per  chUd,  with  expenditures  for 
education  ranging  all  the  way  from  »100  per 
child  to  $353  per  child. 

The  result  of  these  discrepancies  within 
otir  State  makes  It  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  State  as  a  whole  to  bear  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  education.  With  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  throughout  the  Nation, 
which  now  prevails,  there  are  many  sources 
of  taxation  that  are  completely  outside  the 
grasp  of  State-taxing  agencies,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  New  York  stock  transfer  tax, 
some  90  percent  of  which  is  collected  in  New 
York  State.  It  therefore  becomes  more  and 
more  Imperative  as  our  economic  life  be- 
comes   more    complex,    that    a    reasonable 


•moimt  of  equalization  on  a  natkmal  heele 
■bould  be  practiced.  The  Bute  as  a  unit  of 
taxation  U  slowly  but  surely  fltuling  Itself 
chaUenged  In  Its  race  with  scientific  and 
indtu trial  progress. 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all 
of  us  In  Indiana  that  H.  R.  4643  Incorporate* 
the  same  two  basic  principles  of  distribution. 
namely,  the  $5-per-chlld  minimum  to  all 
States,  and  secondly,  the  amount  necessary 
when  added  to  a  given  minimum  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  produce  a  $50  education 
for  each  child.  H.  R.  4643  Is  an  exceUent 
bUl.  It  harmonizes  completely  with  the 
principles  underlying  our  whole  philosophy 
of  Government.  It  guarantees  to  each  child 
In  this  Nation  at  least  a  $50-a-year  educa- 
tion. When  It  Is  considered  that  the  average 
expenditure  for  education  In  the  whole  coim- 
try  last  year  was  more  than  three  times  that 
amount.  It  Is  obvious  that  anyone  who  would 
deprive  children  of  such  a  pittance  would  In- 
deed find  difficulty  In  squaring  his  views  with 
the  basic  tenets  of  our  Federal  Constitution. 
It  matters  not  whether  one  bases  his  argu- 
ment u|X)n  what  the  child  deserves  or  upon 
what  the  Nation  must  have.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  somehow 
or  other  this  Nation  should  and  must  provide 
Its  children  with  at  least  that  modest  be- 
ginning for  life. 

The  future  of  the  public  schools  In  America 
rests  with  the  citizens  of  America.  We  are 
1  Nation,  not  48.  We  will  continue  to  live 
as  one  Nation  or  we  shall  fall  Into  sectional 
or  class  groups  and  destroy  ourselves  by  in- 
ternal disunity.  National  unity  can  be 
achieved  and  maintained  only  If  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  and  all  its  resources  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  defending,  pre- 
serving, and  building  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  have  passed  the  day  when  a  man. 
because  of  his  residence,  his  wealth,  hi*  fam- 
ily, or  his  creed,  shall  be  condemned  to  play 
an  Inferior  part  and  to  remain  In  a  sub- 
servient class  In  this  Nation.  It  cannot  be 
that  way  In  America. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  give  consideration  to  this  excellent 
proposal  for  legislation. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Labor,  National  Weekly 
Newspaper  of  tbe  StaB<lard  Railroad 
Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAJIKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  mw  Tocx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  T  en- 
close herein  an  open  letter  to  Labor,  na- 
tional weekly  newspaper  of  the  standard 
railroad  unions: 
Yelunc  "Reds"  Wont  Get  Us  3C-Yea«  Rx- 

TlBEMEJn — AND  THAT'S  WHAT  WeEE  ATTEX 

(An  open  letter  to  Labor,  national  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  standard  railroad  unions. 
Issued  by  Chicago  committee  for  progres- 
sive railroad  labor  legislation.  Bulletin  No. 
3 — Win  Labor  publish  this  letter?) 

To  the  Emroa  or  Labcw: 

In  the  interest  of  truth  and  decency  and 
because  we  firmly  believe  that  railroad  work- 
ers are  Justly  entitled  to  30-year  retirement 
at  half  pay  and  at  no  additional  cost  to  them. 
the  May  20  meeting  of  the  Chicago  committee 
unanimously  condemned  the  smear  article  in 
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yovir  ls8U«  of  May  14  entitled  "Pantasttc  Rail 
Pension  Proposal  by  Red**  and  Rail  Lobby 
Look  Like  Apples  Out  of  Same  Barrel  " 

The  meeting  branded  this  so-called  ex- 
posure for  what  It  really  Is — an  unscrupu- 
lous, dishonest,  and  deliberate  attempt  to 
block  the  efforts  of  railroad  worker*  to  ob- 
tain a  more  adequate  pension  plan,  now 
long  overdue.  Your  article  waa  clearly  an 
attempt  to  crucify  railroad  30-year  retire- 
ment at  half  pay.  which  has  rlrtually  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  1,300.000  work- 
ing railroad  men  all  over  America. 

WOTTLO    PROVTDB    BETTDl    PEKSIONS,    BSTTUI    .JOB 

sErumnr 

It  Is  certainly  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  La- 
bor, paid  tor  out  of  the  dues  of  the  mtm- 
berstilp.  stoop  to  attack  proposed  leguia- 
tlon  that  would  provide  a  decent  pension  for 
the  older  employees  In  the  Industry,  and  at 
the  same  time  help  keep  the  younger  work- 
ers on  the  Job.  with  nore  pr«»pect  of  steady 
emp'oyment.  That  Is  not  the  vray  to  defcud 
or  advance  the  Interests  of  the  railroad 
workeis. 

Lay-offs  on  the  railroads  since  January  1 
exceed  300.000  workers.  Uore  lay-cffs  are 
coming.  What  are  ytju  dolzkg  to  make  jxu 
Jobs  on  the  railroads  more  -ecure?  Why 
don't  you  attack  the  --ecent  lay-offs  with  their 
resultant  suffering,  misery,  and  privation  for 
the  families  of  unemployed  railroad  work- 
ers. Instead  of  attacking  a  bill  that  would 
help  them?  Wliere  Is  a  lald-ofl  railroad 
man  going  to  get  a  Job  these  dais? 

Action  must  be  taken  to  provide  t>etter 
railroad  Job  security  and  one  of  tfce  meas- 
ures to  alleviate  railroad  unemployment  Is 
the  enactment  of  the  Tilarcantonlo  bill.  H.  R 
2140.  Into  law. 

We  question  the  motives  of  labor  attack- 
tag  this  bill  to  improve  the  present  inade- 
quate Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Inasmuch 
as  you  don't  have  a  program  for  better  pen- 
Klons  or  to  n  eet  the  widespread  lay-offs 
now  taking  place  on  the  railroads  and  stabi- 
lise employment  in  the  industry.  We  believe 
the  Bghty-flrst  Congress  would  l>e  serving 
the  be«t  Interests,  net  only  of  the  railroad 
workers,  but  of  the  entire  Nation,  by  enact- 
ment cf  H    R.  2146  Into  law 

WHAT  S   FANTASTIC? 

Railroad  workers  are  paying  ihelr  own 
way  for  retirement.  In  fact,  they  are  paying 
tbcmselvoB  a  pension:  SO  percent  of  It  out  of 
their  pay  checks  and  the  other  50  percent 
out  of  the  proflu  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions— which  the  workers  have  also  created. 

Preceut  aunuities  make  U  Impoaaible  for 
thousands  of  older  employees  to  retire  on 
the  present  pension.  There  are.  in  fact,  ns 
of  thousands  of  railroad  workers  65  years  of 
age  and  due  for  their  pensions.  But  because 
of  the  totally  Inadequate  annuities,  there 
are  leas  railroad  workers  retiring  today  than 
before  the  act  was  passed  In  1937.  Certain- 
ly no  rosy  prospect  for  retirement  under 
the  present  pension  set-up. 

Here  la  what  Mr.  William  J.  Kennedy. 
Chairman  of  the  RAilroad  Retirement  Board, 
had  to  say  when  he  testified  before  the  sub- 
cornmlttee  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  in  May  1948.  In  refer- 
ence to  Inadequate  pienslons: 

SOME   STAKTLITIC    FACTS 

~lt  Is  Startling,  but  nevertheleas  a  fact. 
thnt  there  are  now  more  living  persons  over 
65  who  have  credits  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  but  who  have  not  applied  for 
annuities,  than  there  were  when  the  1937 
act  was  adopted.  There  are  approximately 
90  000  such  persons,  over  60.000  of  whom  iire 
still  working  on  the  railroads.  This  Is  bound 
to  create  disaatisfactlon.  A  retirement  sys- 
tem normally  Is  intended  to  enable  the  re- 
tirement of  superannuated  employees  so  as 
to  provide  opportunltlas  for  promotion  of 
the    youiiger   men.   otherwise    the    industry 


retirement    after   30   years    of 
of  age,  at  half  pay  based 
years  of  earnings,  whether 
as  provided  for  In   the 
H.  R.  2146.   will   make  It 
workers  to  acquire  pen- 
adequate  annuities  and 
pension   they   can   live  on   In 


with   an   and\ily   large 

the  older  years.    I  sub- 
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older  men  to  retire  from 
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about  that?     Woxild  that 
as    you    Imply    It 
ylng  to  stir  up  dissension 
workers? 

you    say,    the    Chicago 
promise  better  rail  pen- 
We  don't  propose  to  cut 
set   the   record   straight; 
now  are  paying  6  percent 
as  much  as  the  1 -percent 
paid  by  workers  In  other 
Is   strong   feeling   among 
hat  In  return  for  such  a 
entitled    to   much    higher 


would  be   burdened 
number  of  men 
mlt  that  the  present 
little  incentive  foi 
service  " 

Voluntary 
service,  or  flO  yean 
on  the  five  highest 
or  not  consecutl^ 
Ifarcantonio  bill, 
possible  for  railroid 
slon  rights  at  mc|« 
give   them   a 
their  old  age. 

What's  fantastic 
discredit    rail 
would?     Is  that  t 
among  railroad 

Contrary   to   wljat 
committee  does  n 
slons  at  less  cost 
taxation.     But   to 
Railroad  workers 
a  year,  or  six  tlmek 
social -security  tas 
Industries.     There 
railroad  workers 
high    tax   we   are 
benefits. 

WHEaX     TH£     ubNXT     WILL    COMX     niOU 

What  we  center  d  is  that,  if  needed  to  pay 
iheae  added  ben(  tits,  the  huge  surplus  of 
almost  t^.OOO.OOO.  KX)  In  the  railroad  retire- 
ment reserve  fun*  I  could  be  tapped  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  where  the  money  should 
come  from — from  the  huge  unused  reserve 
built  up  out  of  railroaders'  pay  checks  and 
company  profits  If  you  say  that  can't  be 
done,  that  the  Rairoad  Retirement  Act  won't 
allow  it.  then  a  congressional  investigation 
Is  certainly  needed  to  Inquire  Into  the  act's 
estlre  system  of  tucation  and  operation. 

What  is  this  EKjney  being  used  for?  Is 
this  vaat  sum,  wiilch  is  invested  in  United 
States  Treasury  i  otes,  in  effect,  being  used 
by  the  Oovernmeat  to  finance  the  Marshall 
plan,  prop  up  a  C  reek  king,  and  other  cold- 
war  operations  o!  the  Wall  Street  bankers 
all  over  the  worUi.  Instead  of  being  used  to 
pay  decent  pensic  as  to  railroad  workei;s  here 
at  home? 

max  iaz  thx  ficukb 
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taxes.     But  only  1224.- 

half  the  tax  collections, 

benefits.     This  can  be  vert- 

the   Retirement   Boards 

,  pages  97-88. 

June   1948  the  Board   had 

us  In  the  United  States 

benefits    were    paid,    of 

recent    estimates    are 

surplus  now  totals  close  to 

ures  don't   He.     The  rail- 

und  Is  In  the  black,  and 

retirement  won't  make 


During  the  flsc«|l 
Railroad    Retlrem  snt 
062.782  in  retlrem  rat 
871.297.  or  less  th^n 
was  paid  out  in 
fled    by  consul  tlrig 
1948  annual  repoit 

By  the  end  of 
accumulated  a 
Treasury,    after 
tl. 382.746. 000 
that  the  Board's 
$1,700,000,000 
road  retirement 
Red-baltlng  30 
the  fund  lnsoIver|t 

But  if  you  con 
arj  needed,  then 
piled  by  the  rail 
fabulous  profits 
to  $1,000,000,000. 
tory.  and  should 
meager  eiu-nings 
adding  another  3 
tlon.  which  you 
pay  these 
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end  that  additional  funds 
hese  funds  should  be  sup- 
Dads  themselves  out  of  the 
*hlch.  In  1948,  reached  close 
he  highest  In  railroad  hls- 
not  be  taken  out  of  the 
)f  the  railroud  workers  by 
percent  to  pty-check  taxa- 
hreaten  will  be  needed  to 
benefits. 


KAIL  W<}BXEllfl  A  IB  TIRXO  OF  BXUiS  SVCKEaS 


the  huge  su-plus  accumu- 


lated by  the  RalL-oad  Retirement  Board  are 
becoming  known  to  the  membership.  Be- 
cause a  railroad  wiorker  earning  $900  a  month 
and  paying  $:216  «  year  Into  tho  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Fund  w$nU  to  obUln  higher  bene- 
fits In  return  for  What  he  pays  ii.d  favors  the 
Marcantonlo  30- y  far  retlren»ent  bill  In  order 
to  get  It.  that  tas  a  definite  Communist 
Qavor.  and  that  □  akes  him  a  sucker,  dues  it? 


We're  paying  for  It,  so  why  aren't  we  en- 
titled to  a  better  pension? 

Behind  your  smoke  screen  of  Red-baltlng 
you  hope  to  divide  the  railroad  workers  on 
the  question  of  30-year  retirement  at  a  time 
when  we  need  the  utmost  unity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  all  21  organizations  In  this  fight  for 
Improved  pensions. 

But  this  time  It  won't  work  Railroad 
workers  are  tired  of  being  suckers 

OaiCIMAL   PCNSION    PLAN    WAS   UD-BAJTEO     TOO 

Railroad  workers  have  had  a  lot  of  expe- 
rience with  your  Red-baltlng  technique  that 
is  meant  to  mislead  and  confuse,  and  Is 
aimed.  In  this  instance,  at  defeating  their 
efforU  to  gain  30- year  retirement  at  half  pay. 
We  haven't  forgotten  that  the  same  tactics 
were  also  used  against  the  membership  when 
It  started  the  original  pension  movement 
back  in  the  early  1930's.  But  the  member- 
ship won  out  at  that  time  by  sticking  to- 
gether and  obtained  our  present  pension  law 
over  bitter  opposition  from  the  same  sources, 
and  the  membership.  If  it  sticks  together. 
will  win  out  again  this  time  In  Its  fight  for 
30-year  retirement. 

WHO   tS   SnVTNG   THK   KAILKOAD   LOBBY? 

Labor  takes  the  position  of  opposition  to 
the  railroad  lobby.  Yet.  In  this  instance. 
In  attacking  the  Marcantonlo  bill,  H.  R  2146, 
ycu  are  In  reality  doing  the  Job  of  the  rail- 
road lobby. 

Your  shameful  article,  which  purports  to 
be  the  result  of  a  one  man  careful  study 
of  the  30-year  retirement  movement,  resorts 
to  one  of  the  lowest  tricks  In  the  history  of 
the  railroad  labor  movement.  It  la  the  kind 
of  trick  that  can  be  expected  from  the 
enemies  of  labor  in  tht  pay  of  the  railroad 
corporations,  but  not  from  responsible  lead- 
ers who  profess  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  working  man 

WHESZ    IS  THX  COHNlCnoW    WITH    STACK  t 

Your  attempt  to  lump  the  Chicago  com- 
mittee with  Tom  Stack's  Railroad  Pension 
Porum  Is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth. 
If  your  one  man  had  really  Investigated.  >ou 
would  have  found  that  the  Chicago  com- 
mittee has  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
the  Stack  outfit.  Your  man  would  have 
ascertained  that  the  Chicago  committee  Is 
a  strictly  Independent  committee  with  no 
other  connections,  and  that  the  strange  as- 
sortment of  men  compoalr^  It  are  respon- 
sible local  lodge  ofileers,  committeemen  and 
members  of  the  standard  railroad  unions 
who  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
rank  and  file  railroad  workers  In  the  Chi- 
cago area.  But.  obviously,  truth  and  de- 
cency was  not  your  Intention  In  printing 
this  article. 

Because  of  the  critical  Job  situation  In 
the  Industry  and  the  need  for  better  pen- 
sions, the  movement  for  30-year  retirement 
at  half  pay  deserves  the  full  cooperation  and 
suppxwt  of  every  one— Instead  of  being  at- 
tacked and  opposed.  Then  we  could  win 
this  badly-needed  Improvement  In  our  work- 
ing conditions. 

Labor  has  an  opportvmity  to  bring  the 
true  facts  concerning  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee for  Progressive  Railroad  Labor  Legis- 
lation and  the  Marcantonlo  30-year  retire- 
ment bill,  to  the  attention  of  its  readers  and 
correct  the  misrepresentations  made  against 
tliis  movement,  by  giving  this  open  letter  the 
same  prominence  in  Its  rolumns  as  It  did 
the  article  referred  to  above  in  its  May  14 
issue. 

Thomas  F.  Blanch, 

Chmirmmn,  Trainman.  Milwaukee  Road. 
Mask  O   LeRot. 
Vice  CHatrman.  Sheet  Metal  Worker, 
Rock  Island. 

Gltm  F.  Bbooks. 
Secretory-Tremaurer.  Carman,  lllmovt 
Central  Railicay. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  HOBTH  CAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESETTl  ATI VES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr  Speaker,  our  Inter- 
nationalists— one-worlders — for  a  prcfit 
are  still  bent  upon  depleting  America  of 
Its  natural  resources.  Th  ^  insist  that 
we  commit  national  suicide,  and  they 
arc  still  determined  to  have  our  Nation 
play  Santa  Claus  to  the  rest  of  the 
world — still  interested  In  having  us  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  international 
WPA 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  John 
"W.  Snyder,  has  just  left  for  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  British  Emba.s.sy  is  no  longer 
sufficient.  Neither  are  special  ambassa- 
dors necessary.  All  that  Great  Britain 
has  to  do  is  to  press  the  button,  an*'  our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hops  on  a 
plane,  at  the  taxpayers*  expens"  to  sell 
this  Nation  and  future  generations  fur- 
ther down  the  river. 

In  this  way  the  internationalists  can 
nip  more  dollars  out  of  the  taxpayers,  as 
the  products,  bought  with  the  taxpayers' 
money,  leave  our  shores,  and  then  nip 
some  more  when  some  of  these  same 
products  come  back  to  us  via  gray  and 
black  markets.  In  other  words,  some  of 
these  products  later  will  be  sold  back  to 
our  people  at  black-market  prices. 

These  internationalists  are  playing 
both  ends  against  the  middle,  but  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  wake 
up  not  only  In  the  Middle  West,  but  in 
the  E  ^st  as  well  as  in  the  West  The  one- 
worlders  had  better  wake  up  before  It  is 
too  late.  When  the  public  finally  dis- 
covers what  these  Internationalists  have 
done  to  them  and  their  Nation,  there  will 
be  trouWe. 

Even  Prof.  Edwin  Borchard,  of  Yale, 
has  finally  gotten  his  eyes  open.  I  shall 
end  my  remarks  by  including  an  article 
from  the  Chicago  Sun  Tribune.  May  29, 
1949.  This  article  speaks  for  itself.  My 
international  friends  had  better  read  it 
and  take  warning: 

LEAVC  TAKIlfO  TO  INSANTTT 

Prof  Edwin  Borchard,  of  Yale,  whose  dis- 
tinction as  an  authority  on  International 
law  Is  not  challenged  among  scholars  In 
that  field,  presents  his  valedictory  editorial 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  American  Journal 
of  International  Law.  It  Is  on  the  subject 
of  United  SUtes  foreign  policy.  On  that 
subject  Mr    Borchard  is  entirely  candid. 

"That  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  alms 
and  procedure  adopted  by  this  Government," 
he  writes,  "Is  apparent  to  all  readers.  It  will 
be  more  novel  to  learn  that  John  Bassett 
Ifdore  m  at  least  three  places  of  his  forth- 
coming memoirs  cliaracterlzes  the  poUcy  oi 
this  Government— if  It  can  he  called  a 
policy — as  Insane.'  That  means  more  for 
the  reader  than  an  ordinary  Invective  The 
ordinary  reader  must  know  that  John  Bas- 
sett Moore  was  a  man  of  great  moderation 
who  used  strong  words  but  rarely.  His  opin- 
ion on  a  question  of  International  law  or 
policy  Is  rated  among  the  highest  In  this 
country.  No  one  was  more  familiar  with  our 
history  than  he  waa." 

Dr.  Borcliard.  because  of  his  own  great 
reputation,  does  not  need  to  appeal  to  an- 
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other  authority  In  support  of  bis  Judgment 
on  the  course  of  American  foreign  policy. 
He  submits  this  additional  testimony,  know- 
ing the  respect  which  John  Bassett  Moore's 
opinion  commanded  among  internationalists 
before  his  death  In  1947.  As  Moore's  Judg- 
ment was  untU  now  unknown.  It  should 
command  attention. 

Dr.  Borchard.  referring  to  the  proposed 
North  Atlantic  military  pact,  states.  "The 
reversal  of  American  policy  from  noninter- 
vention to  a  commitment  to  intervention 
in  foreign  quarrels  Is  so  violent  a  departure 
from  the  past  that  It  must  Justify  Itself 
by  extraordinary  benefit  to  the  United 
States  Who  can  assert  that  the  policy  of 
intervention  has  produced  laudatory  re- 
sults? The  decision  of  the  United  States 
to  remain  out  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
been  traversed  by  Mr.  Hull  (former  Secre- 
tary of  State)  and  his  successors.  The 
flouting  of  the  founders  of  this  country 
has  brought  returns  which  will  strike  the 
average  citizen  as  extraordiriary .  Even  if 
the  plan  worked  out  successfully,  a  burden 
of  proof  rests  ttpon  its  proponents  which 
cannot  be  met  in  a  practical  w<M-ld." 

What  are  some  of  these  returns?  That 
the  United  States  Is  regarded  with  dis- 
satisfaction on  all  o-ces.  That  taxes  occa- 
sioned by  the  last  war  and  for  present 
preparations  for  military  adventure  leave 
us  with  the  uncomfortable  consolation  that 
no  one  knows  when  a  government  becomes 
bankrupt.  That  a  likely  prospect  is  war 
with  Russia,  which,  even  if  won  by  the 
United  States,  would  not  convince  the 
ordinary  man  that  communism  is  a  disap- 
pointment and  a  failure.  Military  victory 
might  spoil  the  Rxissian  experiment;  it  alsc 
likely  would  make  the  American  experiment 
in  free  government  unworkable. 

"It  seems  unfortunate."  says  Dr.  Borchard. 
"that  the  United  States  no  longer  has  a  free 
hand,  which  Is  all  that  Isolationism  has  ever 
meant.  The  eight  volumes  of  Moore's  'Digest 
of  International  Law'  are  a  standing  refuta- 
tion that  there  ever  existed  isolationism  In 
the  Hull  sense  of  that  word.  To  follow  up 
our  Intervention  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
five  countries  or  more  Is  to  place  American 
Intervention  in  the  hands  of  other  people — a 
policy  that  hardly  can  be  regarded  as  use- 
ful to  us.  It  must  always  be  remembered  by 
Its  proponents  that  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  is  at  tesne." 

Dr.  Borchard  asserts  that  the  exchange  of 
epithets  concerning  '•aggression"  between  the 
United  States  and  its  putative  alUes  on  the 
one  hand  and  Russia  on  the  other  means  that 
the  status  quo  Is  under  attack :  "All  those  in 
favor  of  the  status  quo  must  stick  together. 
All  opponents  of  the  status  quo  must  stick 
together.  The  resxilt  Is  a  world  war.  which.  I 
have  already  suggested,  this  civilization  can- 
not tolerate  " 

By  this  definition,  the  United  States  be- 
comes, principally,  the  defender  of  western 
Imperialism.  Yet  we  already  have  the  object 
lesson  of  China,  where.  In  support  of  the 
status  quo.  we  backed  the  WTong  horse  with 
three  billion  of  the  American  taxpayer  s  dol- 
lars. Dr.  Borchard  feels  that  the  experience 
should  display  the  value  of  neutrality  In  for- 
eign quarrels. 

Dr.  Borchard  Indicates  that  even  If  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  preserves,  on  paper,  the 
constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  declare 
war,  the  assurance  Is  misleading.  "The 
President,"  he  ol>serve8,  "Tias  the  capacity  to 
write  any  notes  he  sees  fit,  and  thus  far  he 
has  been  enabled  to  go  to  Congress  and  ask  it 
to  back  him.  Congress  has  never  refused  such 
a  draft."  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Pearl  Harbor 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  this  Judgment. 
It  is  gratLfylng  that,  before  laying  down  his 
editorial  pen.  Dr.  Borchard  has  registered  the 
objections  dictated  by  morality  and  good 
sense  to  the  present  course  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  If  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  approved, 
there  wUl  be  little  point  In  registering  them 


later.  The  dicUtes  at  reason  wttl  then  aTtll 
the  country  nothing.  It  wUl  be  sutoject  to 
whatever  storms  of  emotion  and  winds  of  In- 
fluence that  a  usurper  in  the  White  House  or 
crafty  foreign  combinations  care  to  generate. 


Tkis  Is  No  Tne  To  Cut  Air  Force  Ap- 
propiiatioDS— Too  Moch  Is  Bcinf  Spent 
To  Uam  How  To  Wio  tk«  Next  War 
WUle  tke  People  Want  To  Prevent  It 
From  Startinf — iBvnlBcrable  Air  Power 
Is  Not  Aloae  the  Best  Bid  Also  the 
Cheapest  Way  To  Secure  This  Nation, 
kni  Insve  Wori^  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  fL  GRANT 

or  Ai.A«Aita 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr  GRANT  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  just 
come  upon  a  front  page  Associated  Press 
article  carried  by  tbt  Mobile  Register, 
as  wen  as  a  similar  article  carried  in  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

These  articles  are  based  on  a  state- 
ment issued  by  one  of  the  best  known 
Members  of  this  Congress — a  hard- 
headed,  factually  sound,  tax-conscious 
businessman — the  Honorable  Prank  W. 
BoYKiN  of  the  First  District  of  Alabama. 

Nothing  that  Congressman  BcinciN 
ever  says  needs  any  elaboration.  These 
articles — as  can  be  expected — are  taken 
from  one  of  his  down  to  earth  factual 
statements  with  respect  as  to  how  this 
Congress  can  obtain  the  greatest  meas- 
ure of  national  security  with  the  least 
expenditures  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

That  every  Member  of  this  House  may 
read  these  news  articles,  I  am  including 
them  in  my  remarks  and  insert  the  same 
in  the  Record.  Tlie  articles  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
IFrom  the  MobUe    (Ala.)    Register  of  June 

27,  19i0| 
BoTKiw  Is  Opposed  to  Am  Poacx  Crr — Ap- 

PeOPUATIOKS      DmCXZASM      SCZM      AS      Faias 
■COIfOlCT 

Washington — Representative  Botbih, 

Democrat  of  Alabama,  said  Sunday  he  was 
opposed  to  cutting  app»roprlatlons  for  the 
Air  Porce. 

"I  do  not  feel  that  now  la  the  time  to  effect 
a  false  economy  by  cutting  the  appropria- 
tions for  our  Air  Porce,"  he  said  In  a  state- 
ment. 

"More  than  ever,  the  American  jjeople  have 
come  to  the  realization  that  air  power  Is 
really  peace  power  •  •  •  that  to  main- 
tain strategic  air  power  Is  not  alone  the  best 
defense  of  our  Nation,  but  that  It  is  the 
most  economical  way  by  which  to  maintain 
the  security  of  the  country  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  wocid." 

BoTKiM  said  the  country's  air  defense  was 
dependent  not  alone  upon  "the  70-group  air 
force  that  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's aviation  policy  board."  but  also  upon 
"the  maintenance  of  a  stabilized  aviation 
production  Industry  capable  of  constantly 
turning  out  the  latest  and  most  effective 
types  at  alreraft." 

The  Aiabamlan  said  that  Secretary  Ache- 
son's  rettim  from  the  Paris  foreign  ministers' 
conference  "has  heightened  the  feelings  of 
many  on  Capjtcl  Hill  that  not  alone  wiU  the 
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coW  w«r  In  Europe  be  Intensified     •     •     • 
ti»t  w  mus:  be  prepared  far  •  narprise 
of  any  kind     •     •     •     from  Uo«cow-" 


I  From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picarune  c? 
June  27.  1949] 
(By  Edgar  Poe) 
Aa-PowxE    VrrAL.    Assists    Botmj*— Soion 

Wakks  or  Svrtrvst  Move  bt  PouTBrso 

Washtncto».  June  28— Representative 
FxxifK.  BoTKiw.  Of  Alabama,  warned  Sundav 
thar  the  United  States  "mus:  be  prepared 
for  m  surprise  moTe  of  any  kind '  from  the 
13  men  In  the  Politburo  at  Moscow  tl-at 
control  Russia. 

At  tbe  aame  time  he  pctnted  out  that  Rus- 
sia already  has  bombers  powerful  enough  to 
tak»  off  with  tx>mb  loads  from  Russian  soil 
and  fly  nonstop  to  any  metropolitan  area  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Congressman  from  Mobile  said  that 
like  other  Members  of  Congress,  he  believed 
It  would  be  false  economy  to  cut  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  AL"  Force.  As- 
sarting that  air  supremacy  is  vital.  Repre- 
■•ntatiTe  Botkim  maintained  that  more  thi\r. 
ever  the  American  people  have  come  to  the 
rssUzation   that    air   power   Is   really   peace 
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strategic  air  power  Is  net 
alone  the  best  defense  of  our  Nation."  he  said. 
"but  it  is  the  most  economical  way  by  which 
to  maintain  the  security  of  the  country  as 
vtU  ••  th*  peace  of  the  world." 

Oumisssmsii  BoTKiN  said  the  return  of 
Dean  Acheson.  Secretary  of  State.  'hRs 
heightened  the  feelings  of  many  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  not  only  will  the  cold  war  in  Europe 
be  intensified,  but  we  must  be  prepared  fcr 
a  stirprtse  move  of  any  kind  from  Moscow." 
He  said  that  dtiring  the  Paris  Conference 
c«ch  time  Secretary  Acheson  or  represent a- 
tlTss  of  Britain  and  France  advanced  a  pre  - 
posal  foreign  Minister  VUhinsky  of  Russia 
msbed  to  the  telephone. 

"l  sometimes  feel."  said  Mr  Botkjk.  "that 
we  are  no  nearer  peace  now  than  we  were  the 
day  I  ha'  ended  the  shooting  war.  •  •  • 
The  American  people  today  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  how  to  win  another  war,  bur 
they  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  means 
we  in  Congress  are  following  to  keep  another 
war  from  starting  " 

BANCXX  or  BOKMBS 

The  Alabuntan  ssid  the  people  of  bis  dis- 
trict, like  tbe  people  orsr  the  United  SUtcii 
are  not  apprehensive  of  any  Russian  navy 
ton^taH  troof»  on  the  aborts  of  this  country. 
feM  h*  sttld.  tbey  do  recogntzs  the  potent!  ! 
powr  at  thtuttn  bombars  to  cosm  across  th« 
Ma  dwooib  CWUMto  or  Bcrcm  dM  ocwin  to 
rsus  haroe  and  bomb. 

Ur.  BcTKiM  said  th«  70'«roup  sir  force 
(tl»rrr  srs  14  groups  currently  functioning 
mniwmanrttrt  by  ths  rraaMtost's  svlstton 
pellcjr  toittf,  was  baaad  on  tiM  findings  o( 
dM  >olst  eoAffraasknial  aviation  policy  com' 
mlttat.  a*  wsll  as  finding*  of  tha  Joint  Chiai* 
a  btaff.  Ma  c<>ur:ud«d  his  ststtftnaot  tha*. 
tbtrt  Is  no  greater  medium  with  wbich  t> 
Ifliplamatit  our  desire  for  p*se«  In  any  futuro 
eoaXerttiea*  tamn  invincible  power  in  the  sir 


Federal  Aid-to-Education  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  A.  BARDEN 

or   NOBIU  CABOUNA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr     BARDEN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
Utterly    a^iouuded    at    the    statemenu 
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m'^.e  by  Congre  ssman  Lesinski.  of  Mich- 
igan, present  chairman  oi  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education, 
especially  so  w  len  I  have  been  waiting 
since  last  Wedi  esday  afternoon  for  him 
to  designate  thje  date  for  executive  ses- 
the  bill  reported  out  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  of 
which  I  was  ap  jointed  chairman  by  Mr. 
LzsiNSKi.  Cha  rman  Lese^ski.  prior  to 
the  appointmer  t  of  a  subcommittee,  dis- 
cussed the  mat  er  with  me,  indicated  his 
dislike  for  any  Federal  aid-to-education 
bill,  and  later,  without  consulting  me  at 
all.  named  the  members  on  the  subcom- 
mittee without  my  approval,  placed  my 
name  as  chaiman,  sent  the  bills  to  my 
office,  and  instructed  me  to  conduct 
hearings.  He  a  Iso  sent  part  of  his  Labor 
and  Education  Committee  staff  to  assist 
in  the  hearinga.  I  drew  H.  R.  4643  with 
tlie  assistance  i)f  the  House  drafting  at- 
torneys after  c<  nferring  with  the  various 
agencies  and  t  epartments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment intere  >ted.  The  subcommittee 
conducted  fxill  :iearings.  We  then  went 
Into  executive  ;  essions  and  held  a  num- 
ber of  executiv?  sessions.  The  commit- 
tee, which  was  appointed  by  Chairman 
L2SINSKI,  withe  ut  any  knowledge  on  my 
part  who  they  were  to  be.  reported  the 
bill  out  by  a  vo  e  of  10  to  3. 

The  quotat  on  accredited  to  Mr. 
Lesinski  that  "Representative  Gr.\h.\m 
A.  BARDEN,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina, 
purposely  injetted  bigotry  into  the  Fed- 
eral aid-to-edacation  bill  l>ecause  he 
wanted  to  kill  the  whole  measure"  is  a 
false  statemen  and  if  made  by  him  was 
known  to  be  su:h  at  the  time  he  made  it. 
Mr.  Lesinsici  veil  knows  that  the  full 
committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
consisting  of  1 :5  members  will  have  to 
pass  on  every  part  and  parcel  of  this 
bill. 

The  United  1  tess  and  Associated  Press 
as  well  as  possi  ily  others  carry  the  follow- 
ing quotations  "His  bill  is  anti-Catholic 
and  anti-Negr<  >.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  he 
drew  It  up  thiit  way  purposely  because 
he  did  not  wan  any  aid  to  education  and 
wanted  to  kii  It."  He  was  "tired  of 
keeping  my  mouth  ahut."  That  Bar- 
otw's  bill  Is  so  'antlrellglous  that  It  does 
not  have  a  chance."  "I  do  not  believe 
we  should  upiet  procedure  which  has 
be«n  taUbllahi  d  for  many  years  in  many 
SUtca."  "It  «  unfair  to  count  p«ro- 
chUl-achool  c  lildren  who  will  receive 
iMOt  of  tlM  br  ii-nta. "  'The  Barden  bill 
•mi-<  ;athotlc,  but  It  also  di«- 
amlnst  other  groups  that 
maintain  part  (;hlal  schools."  That  the 
"bill  drips  wlt^  bigotry  as  well  ax  racial 
was  antUNegro  as  well  tm 
He  goes  on  with  other 
iiimllar  nature, 
regrettable,  and  especially 
:oncerned.  because  I  have 
never  been  one  to  engage  in  recklcs.s 
statements  an  1  name-calling  concerning 
other  Memberf  of  the  House  or  anyone 
know  where  Mr.  Lesinsiu 
got  his  inspiration  for  making  such  state- 
ments, unles.<s  i ;  wa.^  because  some  similar 
statements  ha  e  been  accredited  to  some 
high  oflRcials  ( f  his  church.  The  state- 
ment certain!:  could  not  have  been  in- 
spired by  or  i]>uaded  on  either  truth  ar 
facts. 


criminates 


prejudices  anc 
antl-CathoUc. 
statements  of 
This  is  most 
so  when  I  am 


The  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  meets  with  my  approval 
as  well  as  10  of  the  13  members  of  the 
committee,  briefly  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing: A  specific  appropriation  for  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  It  consists  of  the  same  type 
formula  and  the  formula  arrives  at  ap- 
pro.ximately  the  same  conclusions  when 
applied  as  the  formula  contained  in  Sen- 
ate bill  246,  with  one  amendment  which 
was  added  by  the  committee  that  pre- 
vents a  State  from  "walking,"  so  to 
speak,  on  the  Federal  Ctovernment;  that 
is,  any  State  that  reduces  its  appropria- 
tion below  the  1949  appropriation  in  fu- 
ture years  will  be  penalized  twice  that 
amount  in  the  Federal  funds  to  be  re- 
ceived by  that  State.  The  bill  provides 
for  payments  to  the  States  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  through  the  fiscal 
service  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
further  provides  that — 

Amounts  so  paid  upon  payment  become 
funda  of  the  State  to  which  paid,  except  for 
the  expressed  conditions  imposed  by  section 
5.  The  expenditure  of  such  funds  there- 
after shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  such 
State  rather  than  to  the  laws  of  the  tJnlted 
States. 

The  conditions  imposed  In  section  5 
are  <  1 »  that  it  shall  be  used  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  within 
such  State;  <2)  that  the  current  expendi- 
ture from  all  sources  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  will  aver- 
age, in  each  local  public-school  jurisdic- 
tion, $60  or  more  for  each  pupil — the 
Senate  bill  fixes  $55 — in  average  daily 
attendance,  and  so  forth — which  means 
that  the  substandard  schools  in  the  out- 
lying sections  of  the  State  and  the  Negro 
schools  and  other  schools,  many  of  which 
are  not  now  receiving  anything  akin  to 
this  amount,  must  be  brought  up  to  the 
$60  per  pupil  standard  before  the  money 
can  be  placed  in  the  schools  in  the  cities 
and  towns  now  already  spending  that 
much  or  more.  The  bill  provides  for 
judicial  review  in  the  following  Uuffuace: 

Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  a  taspayar 
of  such  Stats  any  person  has  engaged  or  Is 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  •  •  •  that 
win  constitute  a  violation  ot  the  first  two 
sentences  of  this  ssctloo— 

Referring  to  exp«>-idlture  to  puUk 
school*  and  to  brlnglif  up  atftfidiurd  to 
$60  per  pupil — 

•ueh  taxpayer  may  maka  application  to 
tb«  appropriata  United  tutas  dtatrlct  court, 
to  the  District  Court  (or  tb«  Territory  of 
Atsska  *  *  *  for  an  ordar  enjoining 
■uch  acts  or  practices  or  (or  an  ordar  en* 
furcint;  compliance  with  the  first  two  a»n- 
tence*  of  this  sectiou.     Upon   a  ftbowtng— 

And  so  forth,  the  Judge  may  Issue  the 
appropriate  order.  This  procedure  Is 
basically  American  and  puts  the  policing 
of  this  act  In  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of 
the  various  States,  and  if  any  money  Is 
misspent,  Mr.  Lisinski  or  anyone  else, 
could  make  application  to  a  district  judge 
to  stop  It.  The  bill  then  contains  defini- 
tions which  are  to  state  current  expendi- 
ture.'>,  and  so  forth.  The  provLsion  which 
apparently  worries  Mr.  Lxsinski  and 
some  of  his  folks  is  as  follows: 

The  term  "current  expenditures"  does  not 
include   expenditures  fur   transportation   or 
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for  Interest,  debt  service,  bonded  indebted- 
ness, or  capital  outlay,  and  does  not  Include 
expenditures  for  health  services — 

And  so  forth.  This  provision  is  identi- 
cal with  the  Senate  provision,  except  the 
tenn  "bonded  indebtedness"  was  added 
for  clarification  and  transportation  was 
excluded  because  upon  investigation  of 
the  committee  It  was  found  that  the  48 
States  had  more  than  48  different  sys- 
tems and  types  and  methods  of  transpor- 
tation, some  by  contract  and  otherwise, 
some  with  mileage  limitations,  some 
States  have  constitutional  prohibitions 
against  transporting  any  students  other 
than  public-school  students.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  decided  that  that  was  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  the  States  and  that 
we  would  not  enter  into  that  hazy  field, 
and  that  if  the  State  so  desired  it  cculd 
transfer  such  moneys  from  its  present 
appropriation  covering  school  teachers' 
salaries,  books,  and  so  forth,  to  the  trans- 
fer such  moneys  from  its  present  appro- 
priation covering  :^chool  teachers'  sal- 
aries, books,  and  so  forth,  to  the  trans- 
portation fund  and  replace  these  fimds 
with  money  from  the  Federal  grant.  It 
was  regarded  that  that  would  be  simpler 
thar  to  proceed  otherwise.  As  stated 
above,  I  am  not  very  good  at  a  name-call- 
hig  contest,  and  do  not  propose  to  assume 
that  role,  and  anv  person  has  the  right 
to  be  either  coriscientiously  opposed  to 
this  Wll  or  conscientiously  for  the  bill, 
but  God  forbid  that  it  ever  reaches  the 
point  in  America  when  conscientious  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  is  the  signal  for 
name-calling,  abusive  language,  ques- 
tioning of  character,  and  even  question- 
ing of  ones  patriotism.  That  sounds  too 
much  like  Czechoslovakia  to  me  and  I 
want  no  part  of  it.  but  I  challenge  any 
man  to  find  any  evidence  supporting 
those  ugly  names  in  the  language  of  the 
bill.  If  he  will  quote  the  bill  accurately 
and  let  his  comment  follow,  I  will  take 
my  chances  with  tbe  good  Judgment  of 
the  American  people. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  misun- 
derstanding as  to  the  terms  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
making  .^lame  a  part  of  this  statement. 
This  U  the  bill  aa  reported  out  by  the 
fuboomBlttee : 

As  Mt  to  provide  (or  Fadaral  fliuincul  aa- 
munca  to  tfea  ItoWa  aad  Tsmtorlaa  In 
iMfplaff  to  aaiaWfli  aad  oMintstn  an 
qiaita  miaimmm  priraiw  <jt  aducation 
IB  acumpftnff  te  siora  awarly 
•tflKsliuuai  upptn^tunlllas  1»  p«bU« 
Biantary  aiuS  sscondary  scboola. 
B«  it  ttuiettd,  He.,  That  ttUa  act  may 
ettad  aa  tba  "Public  School  Aaauunca 
of  l»40 '. 

srraorauTioifa  strrxoaaaas 
Sac.  a.  For  paymanta  to  tbe  States  and  to 
Alaafca.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  aaalat  them  in  making  cxirrent  ex- 
penditures for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  flscaJ  year  ending 
Jtme  30.  1960.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after— 

(1)  1300.000.000  for  the  States:  and 

(2)  $90,000  for  Alaska,  tSW.IMO  for  Hawaii, 
$14,000,000  for  Puerto  Rico,  and  $300,000  for 
the  Virgin  Islands 

AJfOtTMTS     PATABLB 

amc.  3.  (a)  To  ascertain  the  amount  pay- 
able  to  any   State  from  any  appropriation 


ba 
Act 


made  purstiant  to  the  authorlaatlon  con- 
tained In  section  2  (1)   of  this  act — 

(1)  multiply  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  such  State  by  $50; 

(3)  divide  the  average  of  the  total  annual 
Income  payments  to  individuals  in  such  state 
by  100; 

(S)  ascertain  the  amount.  If  any.  by  which 
the  amoimt  ascertained  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
exceeds  the  amoimt  ascertained  under  i>ara- 
graph   (2); 

(4)  multiply  the  niunber  of  children  of 
school  age  In  such  State  by  $8. 

The  preliminary  allotment  for  such  State 
shall  be  tiie  amo\int  arrived  at  \inder  para- 
graph (3).  or  the  amount  arrived  at  under 
paragraph  ( 4 ) ,  whichever  Lb  larger.  The 
amount  payabie  to  such  State  shall  be  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  appropriation  aa  tbe  prelim- 
inary allotment  for  such  State  bears  to  the 
sum  at  the  preliminary  allotments  for  aU  the 
States:  Provided,  however.  That  after  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1952,  in  the  event 
that  (A)  current  expenditures  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  such 
State  derived  from  State  and  local  revenues 
for  the  third  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
year  for  which  tbe  computation  is  made,  are 
less  than  (B)  such  expendltiires  in  such 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1940.  the  amount  payable  to  such  State  shall 
be  reduced  by  twice  the  percentage  by  which 
the  expenditure  In  (A)  is  less  than  the  ex- 
penditure in   (B) . 

(b)  The  amount  payable  to  Alaska.  Etawail 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  from  any 
appropriation  made  pvirsuant  to  the  author- 
ization contained  in  section  2  (2)  of  this 
act  shall  be  the  amount  specified  therefor  In 
tbe  statute  making  the  appropriation  . 

PATMSNTS   TO    STATES 

Szc.  4.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  any  statute  appropriating 
money  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall,  in  the  manner 
provided  In  section  3.  ascertain  the  amount 
payable  to  each  State  from  such  appropria- 
tion and  shall  certify  such  amounts  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  thereupon,  through  the 
Plscal  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
pay  to  each  State  tbe  amoimt  so  certified. 
Amoimta  so  paid  sbaU.  upon  psyment.  become 
funds  of  the  State  to  which  paid.  Except 
for  the  express  conditions  impoasd  by  ssctlon 
5,  the  expenditure  of  such  ftinda  thereafter 
shall  ba  subject  to  tha  taws  of  such  State 
ratbar  tban  to  tba  laws  of  tba  United  Stataa. 

avmeut.  aavisw 
Sac.  f .  AaMUSta  paM  to  any  tuu  tuular 
tbla  Act  shall  ba  aspanded  only  (or  eurvaot 
aapaodlturas  for  ptiblla  eiemmtary  and  »»•' 
ondary  adMola  vNMs  iuab  Mata.  After  tba 
flaaal  year  aadttif  /uaa  tS,  IMS.  amouBta 
to  any  State  under  tbla  act  Aball  ba 
toeal  public -school 
aolaly  on  tha  baala 
of  tba  BHMbar  of  po^lls  in  average  dally 
attaodaaaa  la  aadi  aneb  jurisdicttxm.  with 
tba  asoapUdo  that  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
tba  currant  aspenditurss  from  ail  aourcaa  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  sciuwls  will 
average,  in  each  local  public-school  jurisdic- 
tion, 100  or  more  for  each  pupil  In  average 
daily  attendance,  so  much  of  ttte  amoxints 
paid  under  this  act  for  such  year  as  are  not 
needed  to  reach  such  minimum  msy  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  local  public-school  JuriB- 
dictions  in  such  proportions  as  the  State  may, 
in  its  discretion,  determine.  Whenever  In 
the  Judgment  of  a  taxpayer  of  such  State 
any  person  has  engaged,  or  Is  about  to  en- 
gage, In  any  acts  or  practices  which  consti- 
tute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the  first 
two  sentences  of  this  section,  such  taxpayer 
may    make    application   to   the    appropriate 


United  States  district  court,  to  tbe  DUtrict 
Court  for  the  Territorj-  of  Alaska,  or  to  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  the 
case  may  be,  fr>r  an  order  enjoining  such  acts 
or  practices,  at  for  an  order  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  the  first  two  sentences  of  this 
section.  I7pon  a  showing  that  such  person 
has  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage,  in  any 
such  acts  or  practices,  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary Injunction,  restrainiiig  order,  or  o\her 
order  may  be  granted. 

AmrCAL    CZPOKTS 

Sac.  6.  Each  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Commlsisoner  of  Education,  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  November  of  each  year,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress.  (1)  a  statement  of 
the  funds  paid  to  such  State  under  this  act 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  the 
funds  paid  to  such  State  under  this  act  ui 
previous  fiscal  years  and  remaining  unex- 
pended at  the  beginning  of  such  preoafllng 
fiacal  year;  and  (2)  a  detailed  statement  of 
all  expenditures  from  such  funds  during  such 
preceding  fiscal  year,  (3)  after  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1952.  a  statement  of  the 
distribution  of  the  current  expenditure  dur- 
ing tlie  next  preceding  fiscal  year  from  all 
sources  per  pupil  in  average  dally  attendance 
In  each  local  public-school  jurisdiction  in 
such  State  and  a  certification  to  the  effect 
that  such  expenditure  in  each  such  juris- 
diction is  not  less  than  $60  On  tbe  first  day 
of  each  regular  sefslon  of  the  Congress  tha 
Commissioner  ^all  transmit  such  reports  to 
the  Congress,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations and  comments  as  in  his  judgment  the 
Congress  should  consider. 

OEFUvrnoMa 
9mc.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(1)  The  term  "State"",  except  as  used  in 
sections  2  and  3,  Includes  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

(2)  The  term  "current  expenditures"  does 
not  Include  expenditures  for  transportation 
or  for  interest,  debt  serv.ce.  bonded  indebt- 
edness, or  capital  outlay,  and  does  not  In- 
clude expenditures  for  health  services  for 
the  prevention,  diagnosis,  or  treatment  of 
physical  or  mental  defects  or  conditions. 

(3)  The  term  "public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools"  means  tax-supported  grade 
schools,  and  high  schools  which  are  under 
public  supervision  and  control. 

(4)  The  term  "ntunber  of  children  of 
school  aga  in  such  State"  means  the  number 
of  children  from  sis  to  seventaan  yaara  ai 
aga,  Inclualve,  la  stich  State.  ••  daieniliM^ 
by  the  Drpnrtment  of  Commerce,  (or  Chs 
third  calendar  year  n«xt  preoadlDf  the  year 
in  which  ends  tha  fiscal  year  (or  which  tbe 
eomputation  la  being  nade. 

(f )  The  tern  "avaraft  af  the  total  annual 
te  ladleWuaU  In 
i«f  tba  total 
paynenta  to  iDdtntfuata  Is  fn 
daCaralaad  by  tha  Departaaaat  of  ( 
for  tba  third,  fourth.  Attk,  aim 
<mtb  calendar  years  next  praeadlsf  tba  year 
In  which  ends  tha  flaeal  year  (or  which  the 
eomputation  la  made. 

The  following  editorial  appMred  In 
the  EJurhum  Herald,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
June  28.  1M9: 

Two  developments  on  Rapnaantatlva 
BAaocM's  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  Paderai 
fimds  for  any  schools  other  than  public  are 
keeping  It  before  the  pubUc. 

The  Congressman  has  annoiinced  that  ha 
will  press  for  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
fxill  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the 
Hotise. 

Archbishop  Mclntyre  of  Los  Angeles  baa 
followed  Cardinal  SpeUman  in  denouncing 
the  bill. 

Archbishop  Mclntyre  calls  it  a  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  Soviet  influence — even  in  o'jr  Con- 
gress. 
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Wa«  Roger  WUllama  under  Soviet  influence 
when  he  securel  for  the  colony  of  Rhode  Is- 
land a  charter  which  eliminated  an  estab- 
Uahed  church  and  provided  for  freedom  of 
conscience? 

Was  Lcrd  Baltimore  under  Soviet  Influence 
when  he  granted  to  Christians  In  the  colony 
of  Maryland  freedom  of  worship? 

Was  Thomas  Jefferson  under  Soviet  Influ- 
ence when  he  wrote  the  statute  of  religious 
freedom  for  Virginia  which  specifically  frees 
the  inhabitants  of  that  State  from  compul- 
scary — or  tax  support  of  any  religlotis  organl- 
aatioQ? 

Wer*  the  Members  of  the  First  Congress 
and  tb*  liflalallliM  of  the  13  States  under 
Soviet  taflncnc*  when  they  adopted  tLe  flrst 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  guar- 
antees freedom  of  religion? 

Separation  of  church  and  state  Is  an  ac- 
cepted principle  of  the  American  way  of  life 
Practically  every  religious  denomination  has 
Mlahititnit  schools  both  on  the  secondar> 
tfuA  tht  ccUeglate  level,  but  they  have  de- 
pended upon  the  sponaorlxtg  group  and  the 
<ri«xMla  of  th«  school  for  volunury  support. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  leaders  of  one 
of  Um  HU§to9»  tfcnflmUMtlaoa  bav«  rcaorted 
ttt  num  CBlltaf  la  tlMlr  cpportHnn  to  this 
MIL  Cardinal  SpeUman.  w  «M  polBt«d  out 
te  tftta  pag*  last  Tuesday,  dirtortad  th*  facts 
by  calling  th«  bUl  un-American.  The  Bar- 
den  bill  eaxmot  In  any  fairness  b«  considered 
discriminatory.  Rather,  it  sacks  to  prevent 
the  pvbUe  money  from  balag  apoit  to  aid  in 
tba  jrnpegation  of  any  ralli^oiM  doctrine  or 
to  mttiutm  any  prtvau  school,  whether 
ovaad  by  an  indlvidtiai.  a  public  foundation, 
or  a  raligtotu  sect. 

The  private  schools  hare  no  claim  for  sup- 
port tmm  the  Pub'lc  Treasury.  P-jblic 
acbools  are  prorlded.  and  those  who  are  not 
aaflrted  with  them  to  the  extent 'that  they 
wlsh  to  set  up  another  ayttem,  wldall  mny 
even  be  r  tewed  as  competitive,  riioald  be 
wUttaff  to  foot  the  bUl.  Most  of  the  sup- 
porters of  private  schools  are  willing  to  do  m 
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Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaicer,  a  reading  of  the  front  pages  of 
our  daily  newspapers  reports  that  the 
Communist  rulers  of  Czechoslovakia  have 
silenced  the  Catholic  clergy.  In  that 
country  every  effort  has  been  made  and 
is  t>eing  made  to  destroy  the  Catholic 
church,  its  press,  the  taking  over  of 
church  properties,  the  control  and  sup- 
pression of  its  schools  and  to  deny  to 
the  individuals  the  right  to  exercise  free 
rtiifioas  freedom.  In  other  words,  we 
again  have  the  familiar  example  of  the 
Communists  continuing  their  attack.s  on 
reUgion  in  conformity  with  their  actions 
tn  other  countries.  They  are  trying  to 
destroy  men's  souls  and  to  violate  the 
human  conscience.  This  a.'»ault  upon 
the  Catholic  church  is  an  r-ttack  upon 
every  church  and  the  rights  of  every  m- 
di\  idual. 

I  have,  at  ail  times,  spoken  out  against 
oppression,  whether  it  was  directed 
asainst  the  Jew.  the  Protestant,  or  the 
Catholic.  I  have  fought  bigotry,  whether 
U  was  exercised  against  those  who  lived 
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abroad  or  thos  ?  at  home.  My  record  in 
that  respect  has  been  a  consistent  one. 
I  have  always  maintained  and  still  main- 
tain that  these  who  preach  hatred 
against  any  pa  ticular  denomination  are 
preaching  bigo  ry  and  hatred  against  all 
denominations, 

We  know  that  the  teachings  of  God 
and  religious  f-eedom  have  no  place  in 
a  communistic  regime.  Where  religion 
is  strong,  cominunism  is  weak.  Where 
communism  is  strong,  religion  Is  weak. 
Exterminatic  n  of  religion  is  now  a 
communistic  foal  in  Czechoslovakia. 
This  follows  the  pattern  inaugurated  in 
Russia  and  pur:  iued  in  the  satellite  states. 
The  persecutio  1  of  Archbishop  Stepinac 
in  Yugoslavia  and  the  similar  conduct 
pursued  by  th«  communists  in  Hungary 
in  the  case  ol  Cardinal  Mindszenty  is 
now  being  followed  with  respect  to  Arch- 
bishop Joseph  Beran  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Religion  t.s  or  all  purpo.ses  dead  in 
Russia,  Hunga  y.  Czechoslovakia.  Yugo- 
slavia. RunMin  a,  and  the  Baltic  States. 
Priests  have  be  fn  arrested,  executed,  im- 
prisoned, depo-ted  or  disappeared.  The 
religious  right.1  of  the  individuals  in  these 
countries  have  been  destroyed.  Prayer 
twoks  have  seen  cen.sored.  Church 
buildings  have  been  seized  and  every  ef- 
fort made  ti»  destroy  the  Catholic 
Church.  Attac  k.s  have  been  made  on  the 
Protestant  Chi  rch  and  the.se  people  have 
likewise  been  persecuted  because  they 
wished  to  follow  j  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science and  t  leir  religious  beliefs.  If 
their  persecuti  sn  has  not  been  so  severe 
It  Is  only  be(  ause  the  Catholics  out- 
number the  »rotestants  and  Jews  in 
these  countrle  . 

On  May  11,  949.  there  was  introduced 
In  the  House  <  f  Representative  by  Rep- 
resentative Baidzk.  bUl  No.  H.  R.  4643. 
the  so-called  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill.  Previous  y  there  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  St  nate.  bill  No.  S.  246.  which 
bill  was  introd  iced  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Senate  b  II  passed  the  Senate  and 
differs  from  th  ;  House  bill  in  that  Federal 
aid  funds  an  not  confined  to  public 
schools,  but  provide  help  for  all  needy 
children,  inclu  ling  those  who  attend  pri- 
vate and  sect!  rian  schools.  I  feel  that 
the  Senate  bil  is  a  fair  one  and  cannot 
conceive  why  i  nyone  can  hold  that  non- 
public school  pupils  should  not  receive 
the  health  l)e  leflts.  and  transportation 
services  provic  ed  for  children  attending 
our  public  sch(  ols. 

The  bill's  pi  rpose  is  to  extend  educa- 
tional opporttnity  to  the  youth  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  i  known  fact  that  a  great 
numt)er  of  oui  children  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  U  obtain  a  required  mini- 
mum of  ed  ication.  America  is  a 
wealthy  natior .  We  have  extended  help 
and  aid  to  Dth<  r  nations  besides  our  own. 
It  disburses  finds  for  many  other  uses 
and  purposes  and  to  help  those  States 
which  are  not  financially  able  to  spend 
sufficient  moneys  for  their  youth  is  a 
commendable  lone.  For  if  a  child  does 
not  receive  ^ective  schooling,  he  is 
handicapped  ii  later  life  when  seeking 
employment  and  other  means  of  earning 


a  livelihood. 
applied  to  all  i 
cized. 


or  that  reason,  this  bill,  if 
s  youth,  could  not  be  criti- 


The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  in  its  report  on 
S.  246  on  page  7  stated  "The  most  preci- 
ous asset  of  this  Nation,  or  any  nation, 
is  its  children.  To  conserve  and  de- 
velop this  human  resource  is  the  best 
insurance  we  can  have  for  the  future 
greatness  and  security  of  our  Nation, 
Not  only  is  education  essential  to  eco- 
nomic welfare,  but  it  is  the  major  de- 
fense of  liberty  against  totalitarianism." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee 
felt  that  education  was  the  major  de- 
fense of  liberty  against  totalitarianism. 
For  this  reason  the  committee  felt  that 
an  appropriation  of  $300,000,000  per 
year  for  such  a  purpose  was  an  excellent 
one. 

The  Barden  bill  counts  In  all  chil- 
dren in  a  State  in  the  fixing  of  the 
amount  of  moneys  to  be  appropriated  to 
It.  However.  It  counts  out  all  children 
attending  parochial  .schools  when  It 
comes  to  apportioning  the  benefits 
thereof. 

The  courts  have  upheld  the  practices 
of  the  States  in  providing  children  in 
sectarian  schools,  through  public  taxa- 
tion, certain  services  auxiliary  to  free 
education,  such  as  free  textbooks  and 
transportation.  To  deny  to  children 
who  attend  private  and  .sectarian  schools 
medical  or  dental  examinations,  niu-slng 
supervision  or  transportation  of  young- 
sters to  and  from  school  or  the  provid- 
ing of  nonreliglous  text  books  Is  certain- 
ly discriminatory,  oppre-ssive,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  our  beliefs  in  democ- 
racy. 

Several  years  ago  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education,  I 
oppo.sed  a  bill  similar  to  the  Barden  bill. 
becau.se  It  was  discriminatory  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  my  vote  was  the 
decisive  one  in  kUling  that  bill  in  the 
committee. 

On  Sunday.  June  19,  1949,  His  Emi- 
nence Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  deliv- 
ered a  powerful  address  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, In  my  congressional  district,  ex- 
pressing his  views  in  connection  with  the 
Barden  bill.  I  believe  that  Cardinal 
Spellman.  one  of  the  leading  American 
citizens  of  this  country,  very  well  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  Barden  bill 
should  be  defeated.  The  Cardinal  has 
always  fought  bigotry  wherever  it  existed 
and  against  whomsoever  it  has  been  di- 
rected. He  is  respected  by  millions  of 
Americans  of  every  race,  creed,  and  de- 
nomination because  he  defends  truth, 
justice,  and  religious  Uberty  for  all 
people. 

Federal  aid  for  needy  States  and  needy 
children  is  necessary.  Under  our  Amer- 
ican form  of  government,  this  should 
apply  for  all  needy  children,  whether 
they  be  Jewish.  Catholic,  or  Protestant; 
whether  they  be  Negro  or  white.  Those 
of  us  who  believe  in  sending  our 
children  to  the  public  schools  have  that 
right  and  those  of  us  who  wish  to  send 
our  children  to  the  Catholic,  Protestant. 
or  Jewish  parochial  schools  have  an 
equal  right  to  do  so.  That  is  what  makes 
America  great  and  as  long  as  we  believe 
and  defend  those  rights,  we  will  continue 
to  be  a  great  nation. 
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The  Catholics  who  support  their 
parochial  schools  save  to  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars.  To  deny  their  chil- 
dren the  right  to  transportation,  health 
services,  and  nonreliglous  textlxxjks  be- 
cause they  attend  a  parochial  school  In- 
stead of  a  public  school  Ls  Indecent  and 
un-American. 

If  the  Barden  bill  should  become  law, 
it  would  autocratically  disfranchise  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  issue  Is  a  very 
important  one.  Here  in  America  we 
all  live  peacefully  together  and  we  have 
gone  a  great  way  to  break  down 
bigotry  and  discrimination  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  will  continue  to  the  time 
when  these  words  will  not  be  part  of  our 
dictionary.  If  we  permit  the  Barden  tull 
to  t)ecome  law,  then  we  will  take  a  step 
t>ackward  and  give  hope  ano  courage  to 
those  who  wish  to  see  strife  and  hatred 
prevail  in  our  country. 

True  liberals  are  oppoaed  to  the  Bar- 
den bill.  When  the  Senate  had  the  op- 
portunity of  voting  on  an  amendment 
which  confined  the  use  of  the  funds  to 
the  public  schools.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  it  was  overwhehnlngly  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  71  to  3. 

I  was  shocked  to  receive  a  letter  from 
the  Liberal  Party  of  the  SUte  of  New 
York  dated  June  23.  1948,  in  which, 
amongst  other  things.  It  presented  to  me 
for  my  attention  the  viewpoint  of  the 
literal  Party  with  regard  to  Senate  bill 
2*6.  The  letter  was  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  national  legislative  cmnmit- 
tw  and  the  executive  director  of  the 
LIbaral  Party,  and  stated  that  they  fa- 
vored 8.  346  but  that  It  unfortunately 
failed  to  prohibit  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  private  sectarian  schools. 
It  then  went  on  to  say  that  "the  Liberal 
Party  recommends  that  the  House  l>ring 
to  conference  a  bill  paralleling  S.  246 
with  the  added  provision  that  Federal 
aid  funds  be  confined  to  free  nonsec- 
tarlan  schools." 

What  a  dastardly  thing.  Here  they 
call  themselves  the  Liberal  Party.  That 
is  strictly  a  misleading  name.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  they  do  not  aline  them- 
selves with  the  Communists  and  Fascists 
in  this  country.  It  is  typical  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  not  that 
of  a  party  which  titles  itself  "Liberal." 

I  have.  In  the  past,  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  political  party.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  seek  smd  will  never  take 
the  endorsement  of  this  political  party 
again.  It  should  be  condemned  by  all 
righteous  thinking  people.  Needless  to 
say  the  viewpoint  of  the  Liberal  Party 
Is  shared  by  the  American  Labor  Party. 
However,  that  is  not  so  surprising. 

This  is  a  time  when  everyone  should 
take  a  stand.  When  I  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  it  is  not  because  I  am  a 
Catholic.  It  is  because  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can who  believes  that  America  still 
stands  as  a  l)eacon  light  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  liberty  is  still  our  most  price- 
less possession. 

I  shall  fight  the  Barden  bill  and  I  will 
use  every  means  to  defeat  it.  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  shall  not  see  the  light  of 
day. 


Text  of  ArcUbiskop  Btfaa's  Pastoral 
Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ixxiMo.s 
nt  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVB3 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  text  of  Archbishop 
Beran's  pastoral  letter  read  in  Czech 
churches,  as  carried  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  27.  1949: 

Dbmi  Furttrm.:  In  these  overwheimingly 
serious  times  of  our  religious  and  national  itte 
we  turn  to  you  witli  this  letter  oX  the  ngbt- 
teachlng  church. 

Love  for  natloo  and  tor  tba  people  of 
Ciechoslovalda  laada  na  to  speak  In  these 
decisive  (lays.  In  which  we  have  become  wit- 
nesses tc  attacks  on  the  unity  and  leader - 
ttxip  at  the  Catholic  Church  here.  To  know 
where  the  truth  and  right  and  your  place 
in  the  efamch  and  nation  lie,  hear  the  volxre 
at  your  pastors  who.  being  oonaelous  at  f«- 
sponalbllity  before  God  and  the  oonsctsnce 
at  tho  wbola  world,  after  dellberata  eonsld- 
•ratkm  camaot  remain  quiet. 

We  have  ail  been  wltneases  lately  to  a 
wklely  baaad  action  the  aim  of  which  Is  to 
fares  Cfeschoslovak  bishops  to  come  to  an 
agrcsmsnt  with  the  etate.  As  In  our  public, 
W9  also  are  of  the  opinion  that  relations  be- 
tween church  and  state  are  discordant  and 
painful.  This  situation  la  surely  imnatural, 
for  both  societies  should  oompiement  each 
other  and  the  present  situation  does  not  con- 
tribute to  general  public  peace  nor  U>e  Inter- 
nal peace  of  the  faithful. 

The  worst  of  It  Is  that  many  faithful  Cath- 
oUes  suffer  spiritually,  as  they  sincerely  love 
botli  their  church  and  theu-  state  and  are 
flUed  with  tears  for  their  future. 

This  causes  us  bishops,  who  are  ordaliMd 
by  Ood  as  Uie  guardlana  of  the  command- 
ments of  Chrlat  and  are  responsible  before 
Him  for  the  ee»lm  of  our  souls,  no  little 
pain. 

It  pains  us  all  tlie  more  that  ail  respon- 
sibility for  the  faUure  in  negotiations  la  pat 
by  people,  who  are  not  suSclently  Informed, 
upon  us  to  whom  your  eternal  and  temporal 
welfare  Is  the  greatest  treasure  for  which  we 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything. 

We  understand  your  natural  right — that 
you  wiahed  to  be  Informed  truthfully,  also 
from  our  side.  Having  no  other  possibility 
of  presenting  our  case,  we  are  endeavoring  to 
do  so.  as  our  conscience  bids  us,  by  this  pas- 
toral letter,  imploring  God  that  the  voice  of 
the  pastors  reaches  your  bearing  and  that  it 
be  heard  with  credence  and  Is  rightly 
comprehended. 

We  also,  the  guardians  of  the  truths  and 
of  the  Lord,  consider  a  sincere  and  just 
agreement  with  the  state  to  be  of  no  small 
Importance.  We  cannot  be  Indifferent  as  to 
whether  our  circumstances  be  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  Christian  life  or  not. 
For,  alter  all.  the  hindrances  which  today 
stand  In  the  way  of  Christian  thought  in  dv- 
Ulzatlon  and  In  everyday  practical  life  are 
known. 

We  know  well  how  many  rights  you  have 
been  deprived  of.  Just  as  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  adversities  which  the  church  has 
had  to  go  through  lately. 

We  have  always  been  aware  of  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  the  saving  of  your  souls 
before  God.  We  have  always  endeavored, 
and  we  still  endeavor  today,  even  If  only  with 
small  hopes  of  success,  to  defend  and  Instire 


the  sacred  rights  of  yon  Christians  as  free 
citizens  of  the  state,  as  is  naturally  demand- 
ed by  God's  order. 

To  these  humanitarian  and  commonly 
recognised  rights  of  man  belong  not  only  the 
freedom  of  privately  held  religious  convlc- 
tloas  and  the  freedom  to  execute  religious 
rites,  but  also  the  free  realization  of  the 
principles  of  this  faith  as  the  norm  of  life  of 
individuals  and  society — and  this  without 
fear  of  losing  personal  freedom,  civic  equal- 
ity, and  the  endangering  of  tlie  rights  of 
existence. 

For  the  realisation  and  insuring  of  this 
religious  freedom  for  Catholics  It  is  the 
church's  conception,  by  the  ordinance  of 
God,  that  these  furth«r  conditions  are  neces- 
sary prerequisites:  The  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Father  as  the  highest 
visible  head  of  the  church  and  recognition 
and  respect  for  the  authority  of  his  bishops. 

The  nonrecognltlon  of  this  fundamental 
prtndple  means  that  the  Catholic  Church  M 
Christ  wanted  It  Is  not  recognlwd  and  that 
every  action  taken  apart  and  against  the  will 
of  the  bishops,  connected  with  the  Roman 
Pope,  disturbs  the  rhorcM'ii  basic  structure. 
disrupts  Its  unity,  and  necessarily  leads  to  It* 
destructicn.    _ 

Funber  liialk!  conditions  for  the  reeognl- 
tlon  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  ehwch 
stemming  from  natural  law  are: 

1.  Respect  f<|pr  the  soverc?lgn  right  at  par- 
ents over  the  education  of  their  children. 
That  means  education  In  school  and  also  out- 
side school. 

2.  Recogntnor  of  the  family  as  a  sacred  tie 
and  tlie  riglits  and  duties  stemming  from 
this. 

S.  The  right  of  the  falthfol  to  assembly  In 
free  congregations  and  organlnitlons 

To  these  belong  also  the  conditions  of  free 
rellgknts  life,  which  otherwise  would  be  un- 
attainable for  the  Communist  or  the  indtvld- 
ual.  Tliese  conditions  Include  the  atLessary 
number  of  church  schools,  eduea  .ional  and 
sodal  and  charitable  Institutions,  cultural 
and  philanthropic  institutions,  sufllclent  fa- 
cilities (or  printing  periodicals  and  books  and 
free  and  unlimited  access  to  all  poesibUttles 
of  social  and  cultural  life. 

Finally,  financial  means  and  material  se- 
rority  for  these  institutions  and  establish- 
ments Is  also  necessary,  as  without  them  it 
woul '  not  be  possible  for  the  church  success- 
fully tc  develop  this  activity  for  the  welfare 
of  our  people  and  to  save  church  buildings 
from  deterioration  and  destruction. 

All  this  we  once  had  to  the  necessary  extent 
and  all  this  we  have  been  deprived  of  lately. 

In  difficult  circumstances,  with  many  hard- 
ships, the  church  had  built — with  extreme 
sacrifices  from  your  wlU  and  your  means,  for 
you  and  your  children — social  and  educa- 
tional Institutions,  schools,  seminars.  Its 
presses,  and  an  organization  of  societies.  All 
these  formed  conditions  for  the  spliitual  life. 

And  what  has  become  of  all  this  tn  this 
abort  time?  We  need  not  put  before  you,  dear 
Catholics,  special  proofs  of  this.  Look  around 
you.  Follow  what  Is  happening  and  you  will 
easily  come  to  the  concltiRton  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  In  Caechosiovakla  has  receiv?d  a 
very  bitter  reward  for  its  hundreds  of  years 
of  service  to  the  nation,  for  Its  cultural  and 
charitable  actlvittea.  for  its  loyalty  to  the 
people,  for  its  fearlessness  and  suSerlng  dur- 
ing tlie  (German)  occupation. 

It  stands  here  today — robbed,  deprived  of 
the  majcH-ity  of  its  freedoms  and  rights,  dis- 
honored, soiled,  posecuted  secretly  and 
openly. 

Only  observe  bow  the  church  la  faring  In 
Ctechoslovakla  at  the  present  time.  A  con- 
certed campaign  is  waged  against  It  on  the 
radio  axul  In  public  proclamations,  especially 
against  the  Holy  Father  and  the  bu^oops, 
who  are  its  God-crdained  heads.  The  sacred 
fh^PM'ter  at  tbe  family  ntyi  the  sovexelj^n 
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of  parents  to  the  education  of  tbelr 
sirtldren  are  willfully  undermined. 

All  the  ecclesiastical  press,  with  a  few 
completely  linHiilfli  siil  aceptiona.  has  been 
stopped.  Sv«a  tiM  oAelal  gaxettes  of  the 
Mriwp*.  wMch  informed  prisau  also  of  Im- 
portant ■!■«•  dlrectues.  have  tma  stoppad. 
Instead,  tha  Ministry  of  Iducation.  Science 
and  Art  baa  published  the  so-called  Gazette 
of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  which  u  not  church 
Mdorsed  and  la  edited  agatnat  tba  wUl  of  the 
hMtarchy.  Althoiigh  thia  so-called  gazette 
is  intended  for  Catholic  priests,  it  Is  directed 
by  noD-Cathollcs  m  sn  antlchurch  spirit  and 
attempts  to  govern  directly  by  state  organs 
affairs  which  are  wholly  ecclesiastical  and 
thereby  attempts  to  exclude  >.he  bishops  from 
practicing  their  rights. 

■very  Catholic  book  which  u  to  be  pub- 
lished— even  prayer  booka — Is  subjected  to 
preliminary  state  censorship. 

State  plenipotentiaries  are  planted  In 
Catholic  pwMtslilng  houaea.  An  interdiction 
Of  aaaeaaMy  awl  setaollsg  oC  Catholics  out- 
side churches  was  edited  under  the  threat 
of   prosecution. 

eren  the  fate  of  church  buildings,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  the  forced  Inventory  of 
ritual  objects  and  sacred  vessels.  Is,  It  seems 
inaacure. 

The  church  is  deprived  of  the  last  rem- 
nants of  its  property.  N^t  even  the  mlni- 
mnm  laid  down  by  the  law  is  respected. 

In  many  cases  the  paying  of  the  state  sti- 
pend of  priests  was  stopped. 

Church  schools  aractlcally  no  longer  exist 
and  the  fate  of  the  few  remain  tug  U  pain- 
fully Insecure,  which  cauaaa  aaffering  to 
pupils  and  parents.  Pressure  was  even 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  parents  to  take 
their  children  out  of  church  schools,  and 
this  under  a  direct  threat  of  consequences. 

Teachers  of  religion  are  tested  Ideologically 
and  are  given  directions  on  how  to  teach  reli- 
gion in  the  materialistic  spirit. 

All  religious  education  of  youth  in  societies, 
eucharistic  circles,  et  cetera,  was  In  many 
places  forbidden  under  punitive  threats  and 
Is  consistently  made  Impossible  by  the  fact 
that  the  state  has  taken  a  monopoly  on  ma- 
terialist school  and  extracurricular  educa- 
tion, so  that  education  in  the  Christian  spirit 
la  made  Impossible  and  considered  as  prac- 
tically illegal. 

In  this  respect,  we  have  come  so  far  that 
even  In  theological  schools  lectures  of  so- 
called  social  science  were  Instituted  whose 
aim  It  is  to  bring  about  that  even  theological 
students  should  be  educated  in  the  material- 
istic Ideology. 

An  Inventory  of  all  church  property,  even 
church  collections,  was  ordered,  quite  ille- 
gaily.  With  direct  inspection,  such  inven- 
tories were  carried  out  in  many  cases;  they 
were  antlconstltutlonal  saarches. 

Consistent  attempts  ara  made  to  deprive 
church  buildings  of  their  religious  missions, 
especially  by  the  taking  over  of  monasteries 
and  institutions  for  the  education  of  clerical 
and  BKmastlc  youth. 

■■padally  in  Slovakia  some  monastic 
houses  were  forcibly  cleared  out  and  the 
priests  taken  away  in  trucks. 

The  Ministry  of  Interior  gave  instructions 
to  the  regional  command  of  the  state  secu- 
rity I  p>oUce )  how  to  deal  with  the  church 
and  its  members. 

In  some  places  even  the  practicing  of  re- 
ligious rites  has  already  been  forbidden.  In 
many  places  reilglotis  processions  were  made 
impossible  or  were  misused  for  Irreligious 
purposes. 

The  conference  of  bishops  in  Dolnl  Smo- 
kovec,  which  was  to  have  taken  a  stand  on 
the  demands  of  the  Oovernment.  was  broken 
up  when  listening  devices  were  dlaooTcrad  In 
the  conference  room.  The  Ministry  of  In- 
terior was  asked  to  make  an  Inquiry  but  up 
to  now  no  satisfact(«7  answer  has  been  forth- 
coming. 
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they  refrain  from  any  political  activity, 
especially  from  any  Illegal  and  antlstate  ac- 
tivity. 

But  we  cannot  remain  quiet  when  the 
rlghu  of  the  holy  church  are  violated  and 
when  political  power  U  being  misused 
against  It. 

If,  therefore,  we  defend,  as  Is  our  duty,  the 
rights  of  the  holy  church  we  In  no  way  want 
to  harm  the  interest  of  the  state. 

On  the  contrary  we  do  it  In  the  interest 
of  the  state  Itself  and  for  the  welfare  of  otir 
dear  Nation. 

Most  painful  is  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
way  of  defending  ourselves  against  these 
gross  and  untrue  attacks.  All  manner  of 
attempts  are  being  made  to  force  us  out  of 
our  pastoral  offices  and  the  conduct  of  the 
church  is  being  taken  over  by  unbelieving 
people,  people  who  have  broken  away  from 
the  church  and  those  who  have  no  right,  no 
competence,  and  no  church  missions. 

Nothing  else  remains  for  us  but  to  waste 
our  energy  and  time  with  unceasing  protests 
and  efforts  against  the  confiscation  of  church 
institutions,  schools.  and  monasteries, 
against  trampling  of  all  church  rights  and 
religious  freedoms — protests  which  nobody 
answers,  which  nobody  takes  any  notice  of, 
and  which  have  no  practical  results. 

In  the  present  affair  it  la,  therefore,  not  a 
matter,  as  we  have  stated  before,  of  a 
lack  of  positive  attitude  of  the  church  to- 
ward the  state.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  re- 
action, because  the  form  of  government  and 
regulation  of  social  life  is  not  the  main  sub- 
ject of  our  interest. 

We  mtist.  however,  be  Interested  whether 
this  form  is  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  religious  life  and  whether  it  la  possible 
to  bring  such  a  social  reconstruction  into 
harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  not  even  a  matter  of  inclination  to- 
ward capitalism,  for  we  know  that  not  even  a 
liberal-capitalistic  society  corresponds  with 
all  the  ideals  of  Christianity,  and  capitalism 
has  several  times  been  condemned  by  the 
church. 

You,  yourselves,  know  best  that  your  pres- 
ent bishops  are  not  capitalists.  They  cer- 
tainly would  be  better  off  today  If  they  were 
willing  to  choose  the  path  of  Judas. 

We  wish  our  working  people  all  the  im- 
provements in  social  standards. 

We  only  wish  that  their  standard  of  life 
improve  and  that,  together  with  the  growth 
of  their  material  welfare,  favorable  condi- 
tions be  created  for  the  perfecting  of  moral 
and  religious  life. 

The  serlotisness  of  the  times  makes  us  act 
in  absolute  loyalty  to  principles  and  con- 
sistency in  negotiating.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
matter  of  a  consistent,  well-planned,  and 
steadily  applied  persecution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Not  a  whit  of  this  can  be  changed  by  the 
resolution  passed,  on  a  plan  prepared  before- 
hand, at  the  meeting  of  the  so-called  (gov- 
ernment-sponsored) Catholic  Action  in  the 
Municipal  Palace  in  Prague  on  Jtme  10,  1949. 
even  If  it  promised  loyalty  to  the  holy 
church,  recognition  of  the  Holy  Father  as  its 
visible  head,  and  submission  to  him  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  morals,  and  church  discipline, 
and  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  bish- 
ops in  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 

This  meeting,  secretly  prepared,  was  con- 
vened without  the  knowledge  of  and  against 
the  will  of  the  bishops.  Its  ..Im  was  clear: 
To  hinder  still  further  the  authority  and 
influence  of  the  bishops. 

After  all,  the  majority  of  delegates  at  this 
conference  were  paid  delegates — appointed 
by  action  committees.  They  were  delegates 
who  often  did  not  know  what  It  was  all 
about  and  who  did  not  suspect  that  their 
signatures  on  the  list  of  those  present  would 
be  misused  for  the  so-called  Catholic  Action. 

Because  o*.  this,  the  bench  of  blshope  at 
Its  conference  of  June  15.  1949.  was  forced 
to  declare  that  the  so-called  Catholic  Action 
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By  methods  ttmUar  to  that 
atwfv,  Buuij  dcigjiucn  were 
■B  votdnc  Miint  with  the  so-callad  CathoUc 
Action.  Tbeyr  knew  nothing  about  its  mis- 
sion and  tbelr  signatures  were  enticed  mider 
quite  dlsgulsec!  slogans.  They  were  aaked 
tf  they  favored  a  pmt  anisiiwiil.  tf  they 
were  for  the  mafntenanra  of  ehnrch  rights, 
for  the  teaching  of  religion  in  schools,  the 
recngnttlflp  of  the  holy  father  as  viaible  bead 
of  the  church.  These  priests  did  not  want 
to  tmdertake  anything  against  the  will  of 
the  ehmxh  (Hgiiltsitea.  On  the  contrary, 
they  wanted  to  support  their  efforts  for  the 
realisation  of  ruch  an  agreement  which  would 
be  m  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  church. 
In  the  sense  of  church  directives. 

These  priests  consequently  gave  their  sig- 
nalings under  conditions  of  deceit  and  pres- 
sure They  did  not  act  either  canadoaaly  or 
of  their  own  free  will  and  therefore  main- 
tained, of  cotirse.  their  loyalty  to  the  haij 
church  and  faithfulness  to  the  blabopa.  as 
many  of  them  have  adready  privately  and 
pobUely  stated. 

The  names  of  many  priests  were  potaUahed 
without  their  knowledge,  even  againat  their 
will  and  iHDtcsU. 

The  Catholic  bishops  therefore  call  to 
everyone's  attention  Uia.t  every  attempt  at 
the  founding  of  rtlnrran.  regional,  district,  or 
so-callei  action  eonuBtttaes  la  forbidden  by 
the  church  and  that  clergymen  and  laymen 
who  personally  participate  in  the  founding 
of  such  actions  or  enter  their  committees 
or  accept  functions  in  them  will  thereby  be 
excommunicated  from  the  Catholic  Churcli. 

Also,  the  so-called  Catholic  newspaper, 
published  by  the  Committee  of  Cathoiic  Ac- 
tion, of  course  lacks  the  Indorsement  of  the 
bishops  and  cannot  be  considered  as  Catho- 
lic. Therefore,  the  reading  and  keeping  and 
distribution  of  this  newspaper  is  forbuiden 
by  the  church. 

The  clergy  also  must  be  aware  that  direc- 
tives published  by  consistories  under  govacn- 
ment  control  are  not  only  ecdesiasticany 
not  binding  bxit  that  also  the  clergy  la  hound 
by  Its  conscience  to  observe  only  those  di- 
rectives and  repeals  which  they  are  safely 
convinced  were  published  by  their  respective 
dignitaries. 

As  the  responsible  represoitattves  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Czechoaftoeak  Repub- 
lic we,  of  course,  feel  heavy  responsibility  fco- 
the  development  of  church  affairs  In  our 
country  and  we  are  not  deluding  ourselves 
of  the  fact  that  the  decisive  moment  of  great 
tests  has  come  for  our  dear  faithful  and  for 
our  Icyal  clergy. 

If  it  were  true,  as  has  been  claimed,  that 
the  main  aim  of  all  this  which  has  now  been 
organized  against  the  Czechoslovak  Catholic 
ChTirch  were  to  malce  the  bishops  come  to  a 
Just  agreement  between  chtnrh  and  state, 
then  we  declare  that  this  whole  campaign  is 
superfluous. 

QEechoslovak  Catholic  dignitaries  had.  and 
have,  the  greatest  interest  in  reaching  a  stn- 
jost  ain'eement  between  church  and 
wttl  not  cease  vo  pray  for  OMi  aad. 

But  they  deelre  that  a  real  agreement  be 
reached  on  the  basis  of  which  the  church 
could  develop  all  its  rich  activity  and  put  to 
«Ba  all  Its  moral  Infhience  in  favor  of  the 
alKta  ^»«d  its  people.  They  want  Catholics 
to  be  able  to  use  their  ptiUoaophy  and  to  be 
able  to  direct  tiietr  Uves  according  to  It,  for 
religion  rinwiM  govern  all  arts  at  aaffn. 


ttual  authority  of  the  Boman  Pope  as  the 
tnfnmm  bead  oC  the  church  in  macaen  reii- 
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vaUd  wmHttmitf  does  not  touch  the  sover- 
eignty ef  tka  state  but  Is  a  natural  oonse- 
quence  of  recognized  basic  huaaan  rights, 
and  aapeoally  the  freadaaa  of 

S.  ■ateis  the  hegtrnimg  of 
all  inaasuris  lusUictlag  and  ttevatafnUig  reli- 
glcus  traedum  of  Catholics  tn  the  Caeebo- 
slovak  RepubUa,  aapaetafly  the  religious  free- 
dan  and  edveadaa  of  fouth.  be  repealed. 

la  a<dltlosi  tathte: 

la)  "lae  Oaaunie  of  Catholic  Clergy,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ministry  oT  Uacatkaa.  Arte 
and  Sciences,  will  be  abottshed  immediately, 
and  that  the  publishing  at  all  oOclal  digni- 
taries Rsairiiu  win  be  panatnad. 

( b)  The  deanae  at  tm  Mtaiatry  at 

vacant  chusch  otteaa  and 
stipends,  as  well  as  the  decree  of  the  MlnietTy 
at  Interior  of  May  S.  1M9.  restricting  the 
freedom  of  assembly  and  congregation,  and 
aJao  the  decree  for  regional  aad  dlaarlca  oom- 
maiMl  of  the  state^ecurtty  padeaou  the  pro- 
cedure against  the  CathoUc  Church,  must  be 
revoked. 

(c)  All  laatiitriuiii  involving  the  religious 
rights  must  be  canceled. 

To  these  coadlOoua  a  further  deipsnri  is 
added — that  the  gswerament  will  not  support 
the  newly  fomed  CathoUc  Action  and  will 
not  grant  it  state  sponsorship.  To  demand 
the  fulfillment  of  these  ccmditions  we  feel 
oommandcd  by  our  arch-pastoral  reaponsi- 
biiity  before  God  and  before  you  and  before 
the  oooacience  of  the  nation,  becauae  without 
their  fuiftUaaant  the  church  would  no  more 
be  the  tAuiah  of  Gbriat  and  would  not  be 
able  to  fulfill  Its  spiritual  mlssioii;  that  la, 
to  teach,  to  sanctify,  and  to  diract. 

We  are  oertain.  dear  brothers  and  sisters  tn 
Christ,  that  you  approve  ot  thia,  our  stand- 
point and  watchfulness.  We  vould  have  had 
to  feel  ashamr**  h^am  you  had  we  acted 
otherwiae.  had  w«  not  acted  like  pastors  who 
are  willing  In  the  interest  of  your  Saviour  to 
give  even  their  lives  for  their  sheep,  but  as 
hired  pastors  who  forsake  their  flock  treach- 
erously In  time  of  danger. 

Help  us  and  strengthen  us  with  prayws. 
your  trtily  Christian  life,  and  your  uncondi- 
tional loiralty  to  the  good  Mother  Oiurch  so 
that  with  the  htip  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  ne- 
gotiable path  wm  be  found  for  the  regula- 
tion of  church-state  relations. 

Btit  If  such  an  agreement  could  not  be  at- 
tained because  it  was  decided  to  begin  a 
struggle  of  extermination  by  all  means 
against  the  chtirch  of  Christ  and  mlstise  It 
tn  a  doakef*  way  fcr  ungodly  purpoaes.  then 
the  hour  of  trial  has  come  for  the  Catholics 
In  Ckechoelovakia. 

The  moment  has  come  tn  which  tt  Is  neces- 
sary to  realise  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter : 
"Beloved,  think  tt  not  strange  concerning 
the  llary  trial  which  Is  to  try  you,  as  though 
aoHie  strange  thing  happened  unto  you. 

"But  rejoice.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  partakers 
of  Christ's  sufferings,  that,  when  His  glory 
shall  be  revealed.  y«  may  be  glad  alao  with 
seceding  )oy." 

Kvery  test  Is  at  God's  making  and  will 
soreiy  contritnite  to  the  salvation  of  our 
ft  Is   an   opportunity   Do   prove  our 
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to  ha 


fare  In  this 
Oathoiicsaf  tha 
yea. 


y<m  WUl 
t  Qt  tnai.    The 
ara  U&kad  with 


We  oleas  you  all.  especially  thoae  who  suf- 
fer or  will  suffer  adaantUsa  Xor  tte  aaha  of 
Justice.  In  the  Mama  of  the  fhCher.  iha 
Son.  and  the  Holy  Spirit     Amaa. 

Jocef  (Berani  Archbishop  ot  Prague; 
Josef  Charles.  ArthMahop  at  Oao- 
aaonc;  Jan.  Bishop  of 
Ves;  Jdaef.  Titular  Btahop  of 
Apostolic  Administrator  la 
Paul.  Biahc^  of  Prsaov;  Maurtae, 
Bnbap  of  Hradec  Kraloaa;  Andrew. 
Bld»p  of  Banskr.  Bystrica;  Charles. 
Bldkop  of  Brno.  Joaef.  Blahop  oC  Csake 
■udejovice:  Stefen.  Bishop  of  Ltto- 
oaerlce:  Bdvard.  Titular  WIshap  of 
Velida,  Apostolic  Admliilaliahs  of 
Nltra:  Prantlaek  Onderek.  Apostolic 
Administrator  of  tlie  Ctech  portion  of 
Aaahrosius  Laalk. 
of  Tmava; 
Pobomy.  Capltuiar  Vicar  of 
Wiwinava. 

PiAciTs.  June  15.  1949. 

This  pastoral  letter  is  to  be  read  In  all 
parish  churches  and  chapels  at  public  serv- 
ices on  Sunday.  June  36.  1949.  Let  tbe  rev- 
erend priests  net  be  intimidated  from  reading 
this  letter  by  any  ^treats  in  these  so  dif- 
ficult and  datliHi  ttmas.  They  are  hound 
by  their  conaelencea  to  Inform  their  faith- 
ful of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Willful  and 
intentional  negieet  ot  this  doty  WID  be  pros- 
ecuted with 


Gmsress  Skovld  Pass  tke  Kccfe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CALIVQKKia 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RI5>RSSENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  diiring  the  argument  over  but- 
ter and  oleomargariae.  several  Members 
of  U^  House  tried  to  point  out  that  there 
wa5  a  great  deal  more  to  the  discussion 
than  the  matter  of  color,  or  the  price  the 
housewife  pwid  for  a  spread. 

In  particular,  tlie  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kkkps]  has  been  trying  to 
tell  us  for  a  long  time  that  the  increasing 
use  of  chemical  substitutes,  in  place  of 
the  natural  oils,  and  in  place  of  dairy 
products,  is  producing  a  situation  to 
which  the  attention  of  this  Congress 
should  very  well  be  given.  He  has  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  calling  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  proWem,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
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very  much  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
that  resolution  and  of  the  appointment 
of  the  committee,  so  that  the  investiga- 
tion may  begin.  There  is  actually  no 
time  to  lose. 

If  we  needed  any  evidence  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  we  could  find 
it  in  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Fresno 
Bee,  and  printed  in  that  paper  on  Sun- 
day, June  12.  1949. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  REcoitD,  I 
include  this  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  it: 

PHYSICIAN'S  vawTOijrt 
Editc^  op  thz  Bex: 

Sn    Margarine  Is  white.    Butter  Is  yellow 
Some  butter  Is  yellower  than  other  tnitter. 
White  always  Is  white — there  are  no  shades 
of  white 

Yellow  margarine  is  a  wolf  In  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, imitating  butter.  Beware  of  a  product 
which  thrives  on  false  pretenses.  Keep  mar- 
garine white  and  butter  yellow,  and  no  signs 
need  to  be  put  up.  Teach  people  the  truth. 
Tell  them  there  is  no  substitute  for  butter. 

When  this  Nation  or  any  other  nation 
ceases  to  use  butter  and  adopts  a  substitute, 
then  will  i>ollo  strike  In  all  of  its  many  and 
varied  forms  and  the  warped  t>odles  and 
shriveled  legs  of  bed-ridden  children  will  be 
the  answer  to  several  letters  recently  printed 
in  the  Bee. 

I  have  no  ax  to  grind. 

A.  F.  ST.  StntZ.  U.  D. 

TVTLAKZ. 


Address  of  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

OP  NTW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRSKENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  Juie  29,  1949 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick.  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  committee,  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Women's  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  JelTerson  County,  at  Pine 
Lodge,  Watertown,  N.  Y..  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, June  21.  1949: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  today 
In  the  heart  of  this  great  dairy  land  of  our 
Nation 

I  am  always  happy  to  visit  yovir  north 
country  with  Its  magnificent  farmlands.  It 
recalls  to  my  mind  the  mighty  Job  dom?  by 
the  fanners  of  America  to  feed  our  people 
dtirlng  the  war  years  and  In  the  eventful 
years  that  have  followed.  The  dairy  fanners 
were  In  the  front  ranfcs  of  the  food  producers 
>a  the  crisis  years  of  war.  and  I  am  certain 
the  American  people  wUl  never  foi^t  the 
everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  owed  them. 

My  visit  today  Is  somewhat  saddened,  tiow- 
ever.  by  the  Icnowledge  that  you  have  recently 
sufTered  a  great  and  tragic  loiis  in  the  duath 
of  that  fine  and  able  newspaper  editor,  Harold 
B.  Johnson.  His  loM  wUI  be  felt  In  every 
section  of  this  State.  His  unbiased  reporting 
of  the  news  and  his  clear-cut.  discerning  edi- 
torials were  always  a  beacon  in  the  nsrth 
country  for  us  In  the  remainder  of  the  8',ate. 

WhUe  it  Is  always  a  grand  experience  to 
Journey  Into  Jefferson  County  and  renew  old 
acquamtanceahips  and  visit  old  friends,  my 
visit  here  today  is  primarily  for  the  ptirpose 
of  publicly  expressing  to  you  women  of  Jeffer- 
son   County   my    thaxJu   and   that   of    tha 


hive 


m^re 


m>re 


to 


Uot  tauk 


cf 


many 


Miss  Lu  cllle 


chain  nan 


aid 


ait. 


Democratic  State 
done. 

Ever  since  I  took 
ship   In    1944.   I 
vtromen  of  the  Stat^ 
Democratic    P-\rty 
sought  to  bring 
the    top    councils 
sought  to  bring 
leadership   In   our 
We  have  sought 
voice  In  the  destln; 

The  enthii&lasm 
s]X)nded.  from 
and  from  Champliln 
overwhelmingly  to 
course. 

I  must  confess 
by  the  response 
to    the    conference 
month.      I    am 
turnout  here. 

I  know  that  all 
la  and  day  out  to 
Party — the  cause 
I  might  add — here 
deeply  grateful  to 

I   am   particularly 
see  here  today 
tattles.     Warrlers. 
comrade* — in  armii 

I  want  to  doff 
president, 

My  thanks  for 
way  she  has  wcrl^ed 
county  vice 

My  appreciation, 
forts  of  the  past 
in  the  future  to 
Miss  Gertrude 

I   cannot,   of 
woman's  affair 
and  now  to  say  thit 
ful  to  a  man  who 
day  In  and  day 
Jim  Butler. 

As  %  citizen  of 
the  Democratic 
t>ecome  Increasing 
of   government   Ir 
Republican  mlsru 
State  I  find  that 
tears.    More  and 
are  awakening  to 
government  at  a 
Ices  to  its  (>eople 
pace. 

Because  I  bellev^ 
finest  asset  the 
ularly  worried  aboiit 
problem  In  the 

At  your 
that   In   many 
chUdren  are 
garages,    lodge 
menta.  attics,  anc 
will  grow 
dlate  years  ahead 
grows 

I  |X)lnted  out 
reiterate  It  now 
point  that  I  want 
back  in  1942,  the 
emor  Lehman's 
of  the  State's  revei 
munltles  as   aid 
year,   the    fiscal 
dropped  to  19.13. 

Now  education 
State   constitutloii 
State.    Tet,  undex 
tratlon  the  burdei 
more  and  more  u{f>n 

There   are   few 
not  spirited  eno 
finest  education 
the  State  shirks  1 
edy  la.  however, 
unable   to 
There  Is  a  limit 
taxes  that  may  be 
prUictp«U  source 


;ommlttee  for  a  Job  well 


tyiat  even  I  was  astounded 
the  Democratic  women 
held    at    Rochester    last 

dstonlshed    again    by    the 


of  you  have  worked  day 
advance  the  cause  of  our 
rt  the  people  of  our  State 
In  Jefferson  County.  I  am 
Ul  of  you. 

pleased   and   happy   to 

fellow  warriors  of  past 

whom.  I  am  sure,  will  be 

In  struggles  to  come 

my  hat  to  yotir  splendid 

Grant. 

1  he  untiring  and  unselfish 

for  our  cause  to  your 

Mrs.  Emma  Lansing. 

too.  for  her  vigorous  ef- 

her  cheerful  confidence 

State  commltteewoman. 


your 
Helner. 

oiirse.    let    this   become   a 
et))ttrely  and  so  I  want  here 
I  am  everlastingly  grate- 
has  fought  the  good  fight 
your  county  chairman. 


uth 
f  »r 


tliat 
shoulc  er 


o; 


over  the  State  chairman- 
maintained   that   the 
are  the  bucktione  of  the 
In    the    State.     We    have 
and  more  women  Into 
of    the    party.     We    have 
and  more  women  Into 
national   administration. 
give  women  a  stronger 
of  our  party. 

with  which  you  have  re- 

to  the  north  country 

to  Niagara  has  proven 

me  the  rlghtness  of  our 


he  State  and  as  leader  of 

I^rty   In   the  State   I   have 

y  concerned  with  the  trend 

Albany   after   6  years  of 

e.     As  I  travel  about  the 

I  am  not  alone  In  these 

iQore  of  our  fellow  citizens 

the  soaring  cost  of  State 

when  the  States  serv- 

detericratlng  at  a  rapid 


time 
are 


St»te 


that  our  chUdren  are  the 
possesses.  I  am  partlc- 
the  growing  educational 
Stkte 
Roches  ;er  meeting  I  pointed  out 
se<  tlons  of   this  great  State 
attending  classes  In  school-bus 
private    homes,    base- 
hallways.     The  situation 
Increasingly  worse  In   the  Imme- 
as  the  school  population 


a 


hs  lis. 


b<  cause 


list; 


Rochester,  and  I  want  to 

I  have  a  very  special 

to  make  here  today,  tiiat 

year  of  Democratic  Gov- 

a^mlnlstratlon,  28 1^  percent 

ues  went  back  to  the  com- 

or   education.     This   i>ast 

]  ear    1949,    the   percentage 

,  and  It  Is  so  stated  In  our 

,   a   responslbUlty    of   the 

this  Republican  admlnls- 

ts  t>elng  placed  more  and 

the  communities. 

:ommunitles  in  the  State 

to  want  to  provide  the 

uur  children  even  when 

responsibility.    The  trag- 

many  communities  are 

the   complete    burden. 

plkced  by  the  State  upon  the 

Raised  from  real  estate,  our 

taxatloa. 


It  Is  a  fact.  too.  that  only  so  much  blood 
can  be  wrung  from  a  stone. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  so  many  of  our 
communities  are  forced  to  impose  special 
nuisance  taxes — Reaublican  nuisance  taxes. 
I  call  them — and  It  is  also  the  reason  that 
so  many  of  our  communities  have  had  to 
go  hat  In  hand  to  the  legislature  and  ask 
permission  to  bond  themselves  beyond  the 
limitations  placed  upxDn  them  by  law. 

Now  If  the  State  Itself  were  upon  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  some  of  this  cold-blooded  at- 
titude toward  our  communities  might  be 
excusable.  But  what  are  the  facts — the  State 
budget  under  this  Republican  administra- 
tion has  almost  trebled  In  6  years.  Our  peo- 
ple have  been  taxed  and  overtaxed. 

During  the  war  years  our  people  were  over- 
taxed to  the  sum  of  nearly  $700,000,000. 
This,  we  were  told,  was  a  surplus.  This,  we 
were  told,  was  being  put  aside  to  meet  the 
postwar  needs  of  our  State. 

It  is  a  fact  that  every  single  dollar  of  this 
huge  so-called  surplus,  with  the  exception  of 
approximately  two  millions,  has  been  spent, 
contracted  for.  or  appropriated.  And  here 
is  my  point:  Not  one  single  penny  of  that 
tremendous  sum  went  to  build  one  new 
schoolhouse  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

You  may  well  ask.  "Where  did  It  go?"  We 
are  patiently  and  jserslstently  cutting  our 
way  through  the  maze  of  smokescreens  and 
statements  made  about  that  9700.000.000  and 
we  hope.  In  time,  to  have  a  complete  and 
final  break -down  for  the  people  of  this  State. 

I  propose  to  give  you  here  and  now  a  report 
on  where  a  huge  part  of  this  fund  was  sup- 
posed to  have  gene.  I  also  propose  to  show 
you  why  It  Is  so  extremely  difficult  to  believe 
the  press  statements,  the  hoopla,  and  the 
fanfare  that  comes  out  of  the  Dewey  pub- 
licity mUl  at  Albany. 

Let  us  turn  the  clock  back  to  July  11,  194«, 
and  set  the  stage  at  Llverj)ool  outside  of  Syra- 
cuse. You  wUl  recall  we  were  about  to 
launch  a  State  campaign. 

The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of  New 
York  State's  much  publicized  Thruway. 

There  were  several  thousands  of  spectators 
at  Liverpool  that  day.  Governor  Dewey  and 
his  entourage  were  present  for  the  big  event. 
There  was  a  major  State-wide  radio  hook-up. 
Red,  white,  and  blue  shovels  were  passed 
around  and  a  few  spades  full  of  dirt  wer« 
turned  over. 

The  Thruway  was  to  cover  436  miles.  It 
was  to  cost  9200,000,000.  It  was  to  be  com- 
pleted in  5  years. 

The  Thruway.  Governor  Dewey  told  us  on 
that  day.  would  compare  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal,  creating  a  link  be- 
tween the  Immeastirable  wealth  of  the  Great 
Lakes  system  bordering  the  western  part  of 
our  State  and  the  great  seaport  of  New  York 
aty. 

It  was  the  outcome  of  long  studies,  he  con- 
tinued, that  "pointed  to  but  one  solution, 
an  entirely  new  highway,  modem  in  every 
respect— the  Thruway!"  (The  exclamation 
point.  I  might  add.  Is  the  Governors.) 

Then  the  Republican  governor  struck  this 
keynote — a  note  which  has  been  sounded 
constantly   throughout  his  administration. 

"We  have  made  financial  plans,  too,  and 
now  New  York  State  Is  In  a  sound  fiscal  po- 
sition, able  to  advance  the  highway  construc- 
tion program  it  has  under  way  without  hav- 
ing to  resort  to  bond  Issues  or  any  new  taxes 
to  pay  the  bUls.  Surplus  State  revenue*  were 
set  aside  during  the  war  into  a  postwar  re- 
construction fund  which  totaled  more  than 
9SOO.000.000.  That  Is  the  money  which  make* 
powlble  this  present  program.  We  wUl  pay 
as  we  go  without  plunging  the  State  into  a 
debt  to  be  paid  by  our  grandchildren." 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  north  coiui- 
try  are  vitally  interested  In  the  Dewey 
Thruway  because  of  the  propaganda  bar- 
rage out  of  Albany  to  the  effect  that  this 
region  would  be  tied  into  the  superhighway 
through  special  arterial  highways. 
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Because  I  beliere  the  Thruway  to  be  one 
of  UiJ  mnt  amhttlnos  pro)ecu  ever  eautem- 
platad  for  Xbe  people  at  tbe  State  to  onder- 
«•  have  made  a  tptetal  iiyilj  at  State 
of  what  happcaad  aliwe  ttaat 
dBf  S  ymn  aco  at  UvcrpooL 

TodBf  I  eaa  rereal  to  you  for  tbe  flnt  Ume 
that  only  S3  mile*  of  pwcment  eoo^atliic  at 
taoT  strips  in  vtddy  separated  areas  of  tlie 
State  has  been  eoDstructed  or  are  under  eoD- 
stnKtkxo.  On*  strtp  Is  located  Id  Gtoeene  acd 
Ulster  CoixDtlc*.  snottoer  lies  north  at  Sjtxm- 
flMBw  another  rans  thti—tli  pnrttnms  at  Mod- 
ros  SDd  ODtarlo  Conntles.  and  ths  fourth  is 
In  ftie  County. 

Mowbcre  tn  the  reooostroctlaB  fond  Is 
there  any  appraprtettoa  at  flMjMejOOO  for 
completkMi  at  Ow  Tbrmray.  I  has*  this 
It  am.  tha  BMrtil  rsport  at  the  post- 
fODd  SBtlMtttft  to  the 
tn  l»r   by  the  dMsAoo  of  the 


wbdmins  majority  of  liiiBiiiill  Mi 
d  Caogrem  bave  nHmjs  wanted 
Id  tbe  operatiao  of  the  affairs 
of  oor  Govenunent;  bovrver.  the  reconto 
sbov  tfaftt  acta  of 
many  xldilhiual 

wbicb  esUMished  nu- 
depftitments.  asd  agec- 
persoDiiel  whose  duties 
and  tMfk  overlap  and  dopticate  that  of 
other  iVparttnU  and  accncies  already 


I  thsrtfoii  chalWi^  the  RepabUcaa  Bute 
mtaatamnxkm  tiday  to  give  to  tbm  people  at 

tbe  Stall  a  complete  and  full  esptanatiaB  at 
to  the  gaoOiXXiCOOO  Goreraor 

was  carmarkad  for  the 
Tliiuway.  Until  naeh  an  nplanatkaa  is 
gtven  the  Dewey  adHtfalBtratloii  will  stand 
IxkMcjtd  tar  hoodwlaktac  and  footing  the 
people  for  campaign  purpoees  at  Liverpool  on 
July  11.  1»4«. 

I  want  oocc  more  to  rettim  to  that  state- 
ment at  Mr.  Dewry^  at  LtTcrpool.  He  to;d 
OS  then  It  would  not  be  mtwseary  to  resort 
9o  bead  tmnm  or  any  new  taxes  to  pay  the 
bill. 

In  this  past  Bfsiion  at  the  leglaUtara.  the 

SUBS  Oownor  plaaed  Ms  atanp  at  approval 

on  90.000.000  In  boDd  taeues. 

In  the  past  srsstoo  at  the  Ivgialature,  this 

Oomnor  propoeed  the  highest  Inrowe 

In  ov  Stated  hlstary.    He  was  beaten 

you  wUI   rseaU.  by  a  iwvolt  wttkln 


8o  you  see  what  we  are  confronted  with 
constantly:  Tbe  words  and  the  clahns  on 
one  hand  and  the  hard  rock  facta  on 
other. 

We  are  '"tn^^  and  ^*a*"t  *nd  the 
wt  dig  the  more  we  mine.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
spadework.  Bat  we  are  getting  down  to 
pay  dtrt. 

I  gsws  you  these  tacts  today  bicauit  I  ex- 
pect the  woown  of  this  State  to  play  a  de- 
astve  rote  la  the  raaH**g"  of  IMt  and  1960. 
I  know  that  upon  you  will  fall  a  large  part 
of  t2ie  task  of  ringing  doorbells  and  canylag 
tbe  story  to  your  neighbors  of  what  has  bsp- 
pened  to  oax  State  goremzaait  after  6  years 
at  Dewey  sdHteMration. 

ertsls   eaandttees    tn    your    eom- 

the  full  story  at  Ute  plight  of  educatioa  tn 
our  State  would  be  brought  heme  to  our 
people.  Todght  I  go  a  step  furtiier:  I  rec. 
OMmend  that  the  Denooatic  women  c<  the 
State  organlae  pobWc  tpforrnatlon  oommlt'- 
tees  whose  respoosibility  tt  will  be  to  folly 
to  the  psihUe  the  deception  and  diam 
on  the  paopte  at  this  State  by  the 
at  Alt>any. 


GaTcmoMat  Reartaasatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  MBSOOBI 

IN  THE  BOU8B  OT  BSPBSSSMTATTVSS 

WedneMag.  /rne  2S.  1H$ 

Mr.  MOULDER.    Mr.  Spenker.  eon- 
gressiooal  history  rereals  that  an  over- 


Our  GoTerameDt  If  a 
poUticaJ.  business,  and 
and  tn  order  to  aoeeead  In  oor  cndoaTor 
to  raider  gorenuBental  aerrtees  for  the 
geocral  w^are  of  the  people,  we  most, 
insofar  as  ezpeodttnres  and  flnances  are 
concerned,  "^''^htfl  tn 
emmental  aJEairiaad 
bustneai  methods. 

It  has  been  said  that  **the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  getf-esteeflsed  Immortality  on 
earth  is  a  Government  bureau."  and 
sordy  Congress  Is  cognisant  of  its  gar- 
gantuan creatkxia.  and  I  beliere  that 
Members  of  the  BIgbty-ftavt  Cangress 
are  fully  aware  of  and  aensiti»e  to  tbe 
fact  thai  vartooB  boasea.  beads,  or  de- 
partment execattves  of  Govemmoit  bii> 
reans  and  asoMlBS.  as  wcti  as  many  of 
their  asststaats  tmA  other  osirtoyces.  are 
tnchned  to  be  contemptnoos  of  tbe  MIy 
elected  lepcesentatives  of  tbe  people  bi 
Onngrisii .  and  tregoently  thmab  their 
noses  with  derision  at  Ooocras.  The 
ezecmion  of  tbe  functions.  *i  iiiiii  ii  af- 
fairs, and  policies  of  our  Govenunent  are 
controlled  and  administered  by  executiTe 
managers  of  QoTemment  bureaus  who 
are  not  elected  by  a  popular  vote  of  the 
people  and  who  are  naU  aabitex  to  dis- 
cbarge by  the  doctorate.  On  tbe  con- 
trary, they  are  independent  of  stKh  tiec- 
torate  and  are  securely  protected  by  a 
bureaacratic  Ctrfl 
and  its  rules  and 
of  incompetence  and  noekmfBess  of  tbeir 
jobs.  Such  executive  managers  of  Fed- 
eral boraaMB  and  aoencies  seek  to  con- 
trol and  aetOBlly  do  wield  a  powerful  in- 
over  Oongiess.  by  the  use  of 
ad  tbe  eootral  of 
projects  and  ezpemfitares  of  the 
appropriated  by  Congress.  For 
a  friend  and  feBaw  Member  of 
recently  advised  me  that  it  wiifiA  be  <ai- 
wise  to  w>te  for  the  approval  of  a  re- 
organixation  of  a  certam  Government  de- 
partmoit  because  that  department  migbt 
be  offended  and  oppose  expenditures  of 
money  on  projects  in  my  district.  Such 
a  dtqatkm.  if  it  eiists.  amounts  to  das- 
gracefal  bureaucratic  Wartrmsfl  and 
most  be  corrected.  Federal  bureaus  and 
acencies  most  not  be  permitted,  directly 
w  Indirectly,  to  control  the  powers 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
of  tbe  United  States.  They  most  not  be 
permitted  to  inflnence  congress  by  socb 
mif  ab-  Qse  of  tbe  taxpayers'  money  ap- 
propriated by  Oongress,  nor  should  they 
be  allowed  to  eaeitfae  stx^h  dictatorial 
over  OoDgresB  in  any  maoBer 
wMcb  would  be  prejodfeial 
to  tbe  ri^ts  of  the  Americas  peopile  in 
any  congressional  district.  Such  a  sys- 
tem in  our  Government  to  undemocratic, 
wasteful,  and  Ineflcient. 

We  nrast  not  jotingly  say  or  beliere 
that  a  bureaucrat  is  a  Democrat  hold- 


ing a  Government  job  wbMi  a  Repub- 
lican wants.  la  fact  tbonauMls  are  Re- 
publicans, but  in  my  o|<iiinn  the  ma- 
jority of  such  Government  job  holders 
are  neither  Democrats  nor  Repul 
they  are  Government  bwoan  polit 
and  specialists  in  oMalBiBg  and 
influenual  positions  tn  our  Gove 

Waste  and  red  tape  are  twin 
They  go  hand  in  band.    Our  present 
civO-scivice  ityjttm  permlta. 

In  bvrean  expanslaB  by 
bareaiiermts.    This  is  what  one 


a  boost  m  pag.    I 
took  a  M^pto  )oh. 

functions,  wrote  lou  at 
jmnpit.  called  stag  ( 
of  the  eonlc 


so  forth,  and 


department 
told  tbe  following  sXoty. 
oCtbe 


it 
He  teaUy 


:  his  seotartCy : 
tnvolved  etrC-smiee  role* 
impossible  to  get   rid  of   hiaa. 
landed  with  ae.    In  a  ■kontent  of 
I  triad  to 

»yi 

tors  from  the  Civil 

arcui:.d  and  a  big  ftaa  atth  the  lahor- 
agement  oomTnittge  started,  and  I  would  haTe 
had  to  4ght  my  vay  op  through  three  appeal 
boards.  Bat  I  «d  damp  ttalB  laaw  dock  In 
<^«  lap  of  another  oampaclJ^  section  ehieff. 


Of  the  1930's.  the 

•■  by  tbe  war.  the  increased 
emphasis  on  nati*inal  defense,  and  the 
ayaimption  of  world  leadership  in  for- 
eign alEairs  have  an  been  factors  con- 
triboting  to  the  necessary  expansion  of 
tbe  Federal  Govonmcnt  and  its  agen- 
cies. But  long  before  the  depression,  the 
problem  of  the  proper  organization  and 
I  of  tbe  Qovcnaacnt  was  causing 
to  tbooe  charged  with 
siU>tfvising  its  activities. 

PBbbc  lAw  112  declares  the  policy  of 
to  be  to  pioMuU  economy,  ef  • 
r.  and  improved  service  in  the 
transaction  of  tbe  pidiiic  iM«*«»«c^  m  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.'' 

This  is  to  be  done  by  ltaiitii«  expendi- 
tures to  the  kNFe^t  amount  consistent 
with  efficient  performance  of  essential 
dottes,  by  eliminating  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  service,  by  consolidating 
serrice.  by  abolishing  unnecessary  func- 
tions, service,  and  aetivitie!S. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  known  and  referred  to  a.s 
the  Hoover  Commission,  has  performed 
commendable  and  constructive  work  and 
the  CommissiOD's  report  and  recommen- 
dations clearly  reveal  our  antiquated 
Federal  machinery  of  government  and 
the  need  for  overhauling  and  reorganisa- 
tion. The  report  is  loaded  with  facts 
abetit    duplication,   overlapping. 


-.  I 
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and  inefficiency  In  the  massive  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  departments,  and 
agencies. 

The  members  of  the  bipartisan  Com- 
mission of   12  members  established  by 
Public  Law  162  chose  as  their  chairman. 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  only  living  former 
President  of  the  United  States.    We  may 
be  proud  of  the  caliber  of  the  member-; 
of  the  Commission,  all  of  whom  are  ex- 
tremely able  men.  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  providing  a  better  govern- 
ment for  the  .\merican  people.  The  same 
statement  is  applicable  to  the  members 
of  the  24  task  forces  which  did  the  spade- 
work  for  the  Commission  in  the  various- 
subject -matter   fields.     President   Tru- 
man should  be  heartily  commended  for 
his  consistent  and  wholehearted  coop- 
eration and  support  of  the  undertaking. 
It  is  now  imperative  that  action  be  taken 
on  the  recommendations  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  labors  of  all  these  peo- 
ple.    We  must  find  in  the  near  future 
workable  solutions  to  the  problems  posed 
by  the  tremendous  growth  in  size  and 
complexity  of  the  Federal  Government- 
problems  which  have  been  recognized  for 
half  a  century.     We  can  do  no  better 
than  to  take  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
as  a  starting  point. 

The  Commission  on  Reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, appointed  by  President  Truman. 
and  generally  referred  to  as  the  Hoover 
Commission,  has  published  18  reports  to 
the  Congress  as  well  as  18  task-force  re- 
ports, a  total  of  3,400  pages  of  material. 
There  are  also  some  8.000  pages  of  un- 
published data  which  were  collected  dur- 
ing the  investigations.  Specific  exam- 
ples of  ways  in  which  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  Government  may  be  pro- 
moted are  found  in  every  report.  The 
reports  reveal  shocking  duplications  and 
waste  in  Federal  bureaus  and  agencies. 
I  cite  a  few  examples,  as  follows: 

As  of  June  20.  1948,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  handling  nearly 
$40.0OO.0C0.0OO  worth  of  life  insurance  in 
nearly  7.000.000  policies.  More  than 
15.000  employees  were  engaged  in  Insur- 
ance activities,  with  an  average  work 
load  of  430  policies  per  employee.  A 
comparable  private  company  has  a  work 
load  of  1,762  policies  per  employee.  The 
record  of  death  claims  is  equally  bad. 

The  Veterans'  Administratior  requires 
an  average  of  80  days  to  process  death 
claims  with  some  claims  unpaid  after 
more  than  a  year.  Private  companies 
pay  about  80  percent  of  their  death 
claims  within  15  days.  The  Hoover 
Commission  has  recommended  that  the 
insurance  operations  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  be  organized  as  a  sepa- 
rate Government  corporation,  with  em- 
phasis on  business-type  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, auditing,  and  methods  of 
operation. 

Two  Federal  agencies  planned  in  1948 
to  build  the  same  dam  on  nearly  the 
same  site,  at  Hells  Canyon  in  Idaho,  at  a 
cost  approaching  half  a  billion  dollars. 
One  dam  was  to  be  710  feet  high,  the 
other  740  feet.  One  was  estimated  at 
$258,000,000.  the  other  at  $433,000,000. 
Confused  by  the  two  casUy  and  conflict- 
ing surveys— one  submitted  by  the  Aimy 


Corps  of  Eng  neers,  the  other  by  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Bureau- 
Congress  has  authorized  neither  project. 


The    multi- 
project  in  Call 


agencies 
vestigations. 
and  after  a  5- 


same  project. 
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•  nillion-dollar    Pine    Flat 
ornia  is  another  specimen 

of  Army  engin  ^ers-Reclamation  duplica- 
tion at  the  tax  payers'  expense.    The  two 
cone  acted    separate    field    in- 
( rew  up  separate  reports, 

•  ear  fight  before  Congress 


each   was  aut  lorized   to  construct   the 


But  the  engineers  are  now 


at    work,    haying    corralled    the    first 
money. 

Two  large  ahd  expensive  agencies  are 
in  continual  (onfiict  over  the  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  and  grazing 
lands.  They  s  re  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  They 
comprised  one  of  their  clashes  by  divid- 
ing large  acres  iges  of  public  land  in  wes- 
tern Oregon  into  checkerboard  sections. 
One  agency  new  manages  the  even-num- 
bered sections,  the  other  the  odd-num- 
bered sections  They  maintain  separate 
forestry  organ  izations  and  their  rangers 
crisscross  eacl  other's  lands  in  perform- 
ing their  dutif  ?.  Loggers  must  negotiate 
contracts  witii  both  agencies  to  remove 
timber. 

This  tax-d(  vouring  rivalry  still  goes 
on.  Within  the  past  year,  the  Land 
Management  Bureau  established  six 
regional  office ;.  each  in  an  area  in  which 
the  Forest  Sei  vice  already  has  a  regional 
office. 

Often  from  5  to  10  separate  organiza- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
operate  at  th(  same  time  in  rural  cotm- 
ties — not  counting  nomadic  services 
which  includii  specialists  on  Japanese- 
beetle  control  and  golden-nematode 
exterminatlor .  Recently  a  Missouri 
farmer  received  from  5  different  de- 
partment age  icies  varying  advice  on  how 
to  apply  ferti  izer.  The  Commission  re- 
port states  t  lat  farmers  are  confused 
and  Irritated  by  such  conflicting 
agencies. 

Four  separ  ite  Federal  agencies  make 
short-term  iDans  to  farmers.  Each 
maintains  it?  own  organization.  They 
represent  a  Government  investment  in 
excess  of  ha  f  a  billion  dollars.  Some 
of  them  rece  ve  and  invest  in  Govern- 
ment bond.5.  Thus  the  Treasury  ends 
up  by  jMiying  Interest  on  its  own  money. 
In  New  Orl  ?an.s  there  are  five  Federal 
hospitals,  all  within  6  miles  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ci  y,  operated  separately  by 
the  Veteran.s*  Administration,  the  Army, 
the  Navy.  Usvy  Air.  and  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Their  joint  ca- 
pacity Is  1,6  10  beds.  When  surveyed, 
they  had  913  aatients.  Unified  planning 
could  close  tl  ree  of  these  hospitals  at  a 
large  saving. 

In  New  Yck  City  there  are  11  major 
Federal  host  Itals  In  the  metropolitan 
area,  wllh  a  otal  capacity  of  8.257  beds. 
When  surveyi'd,  they  held  5,330  patients. 
To  care  for  tl  em,  7.000  persons  were  em- 
ployed. Including  630  full-time  physi- 
cians. Four  of  these  hospitals  could  he 
closed  at  a  c(  nsiderable  saving,  and  bet- 
ter medical  ci  ire  would  result.  Neverthe- 
less, three  ]  federal  agencies  are  now 
building  or  ilanning  for  New  York  five 
additional  h^pltaU  at  a  cost  of  $105. 
000.000. 


Although  the  Government  is  spending 
over  $40,000,000,000  a  year,  it  cannot  tell 
from  its  lx)oks  what  is  accomplished  with 
the  money.  Its  cumbersome  accounting 
system  does  not  show  it.  One  reason  is 
this: 

Instead  of  asking  Congress  for  a  flat 
sum  to  run  a  specific  project,  many 
agencies  split  their  budgets  into  frag- 
mented appropriations  under  headings 
which  frequently  disguise  the  real  use 
to  be  made  of  them.  Thus,  the  $43,000.- 
000  required  to  nm  the  Forest  Service 
this  year  will  come  from  16  separate  ap- 
propriations. In  addition,  funds  will 
come  to  it  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. A  reading  of  the  budget  would 
indicate  that  only  $26,000,000  was 
needed. 

No  one  can  possibly  tell  from  the 
budget  what  it  is  costing  to  operate  the 
skyscraper  National  Medical  Center  of 
the  Navy,  at  Bethesda.  Md.  It  received 
funds  from  12  different  Navy  appropri- 
ations, many  appearing  under  such  in- 
distinguishable headings  as:  "Secretary's 
office  miscellaneous  expenses";  "Bureau 
of  Ships,  maintenance";  "Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accoimts,  transportation  of 
things." 

Overlapping,  conflicts  of  authority,  and 
other  inefficiencies  build  to  843.000,000  a 
year  the  cost  of  handling  Federal  sta- 
tistics. Some  50  different  agencies  en- 
gage in  this  work.  The  Commission  re- 
ports "many  defects,"  Including  contrary 
figures  and  gaps  in  the  statistics  assem- 
bled by  a  diversity  of  agencies  at  great 
public  expense. 

When  Federal  agencies  have  money 
left  over  at  the  end  of  a  year,  they  are 
prone,  instead  of  rettuming  it  to  the 
Treasury,  to  stock  up  on  supplies.  Some 
have  enough  supplies  on  hand  to  last 
them  for  50  years. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  only  a 
small  fractional  part  of  the  many  re- 
vealed and  set  forth  in  the  Commission's 
report. 

The  Hoover  Commission  report  recom- 
mends an  increase  of  salaries  for  the 
administrators  of  executive  positions  in 
our  Government  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments, in  order  to  obtain  the  services  of 
men  with  business  experience  and  execu- 
tive ability  to  correct  the  inefficiencies 
and  waste  hereint)efore  mentioned. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, I  am  proud  of  my  support  and 
vote  for  H.  R.  2361,  a  bill  providing  for 
the  reorganization  of  Government  agen- 
cies and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
approved  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  20th  day  of  June 
1949.  This  bill.  H.  R.  2361,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  signed  and  approved  by  the 
President  and  is  now  Public  Law  109. 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  now 
Public  Law  109,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  examine 
and  from  time  to  time  reexamine  the  or- 
ganization of  all  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  determine  what  changes 
therein  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  To  promote  the  better  execution  of  the 
Uws.  the  more  effective  management  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  of 
Ita  agencies  and  functions,  and  th«  axpedi- 
tlous  admiuistratlou  of  the  public  bualnaM; 
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3.  To  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy,  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  efBdent  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment: 

8.  To  Increase  the  efficiency  at  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Oovenunent  to  tiae  fullest  extent 
practicable; 

4.  To  group,  comtlinate.  and  consolklate 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  Govemnient, 
afi  nearly  as  may  be.  according  to  major 
purposes; 

5.  T^)  reduce  the  number  of  kgencles  by 
consolidating  those  harlng  similar  functions 
VBder  a  single  head,  and  to  abolish  such 
•(encies  or  fiinctions  thereof  as  may  not  t>e 
neenaary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
Government ;  and 

6  To  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

Public  Law  109.  Eighty-first  Congress, 
declares  that  the  public  interest  demands 
the  carryii  g  out  of  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  above-numbered  subsections  1  to 
6.  inclu£ive,  and  that  such  purposes  may 
be  accomplished  in  great  measure  by 
proceeding  tmder  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  and  can  be  accomplished  more 
speedily  thereby  than  by  the  enactment 
of  specific  legislation. 

The  above-mentioned  Public  Law  109, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  further  provides 
that  the  reorganization  plans  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  President  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  60  ci-iendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress,  following  the 
date  on  which  such  plans  are  transmittc*d 
to  Congress  by  the  President,  unless  be- 
tween the  date  of  transmittal  and  the 
expiration  of  such  60-day  period,  there 
has  not  l>een  pa£:ed  by  either  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  authorized 
Membership  of  that  House,  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  that  House  does 
not  favor  the  reorganization  plan  or 
plans  so  submitted. 

President  Truman  has  submitted  sev- 
eral reorganization  plans  during  the  past 
week,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  109, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  President  by  staying  in  con- 
tinuous session  60  calendar  days  as  pro- 
vided by  said  public  law.  or  for  such  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent's Government  reorganization  pro- 
posals submitted  a.  this  session  to  be- 
come law  and  go  into  effect. 

Additional  reorganization  proposals 
will  l>e  submitted  by  the  President  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 3  of  next  year.  It  is  reasonably  es- 
timated that  Government  reorganisation 
plans  if  approved  by  Congress  will  result 
in  an  annual  saving  of  S2.709.792.000  a 
year,  and  additional  millions  of  dollars 
would  also  be  saved  by  Government  busi- 
ness efficiency  resulting  from  the  adop- 
tion of  reorganization  plans. 

We  are  employed  by  the  people  as  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  provide 
the  proper  legislation  for  the  efficient  ex- 
ecution of  their  Government  business. 
We  will  be  violating  the  terras  of  our  em- 
ployment by  the  people  if  we  do  not  ap- 
prove the  President's  Government  reor- 
ganization plans.  Stich  sensible  and 
favorable  action  by  Congress  would  l>e 
a  historical  achievement,  for  which  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation  would  be 
grateful  and  proud. 


tlw  Cly  of  Pittsbartk 
EXTENSION  OP  REIiARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  njinsTivAWU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed-nesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoks.  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  statement : 

Umrxo  Tekants  Aseociatioh 

or  WcvmN  PantsTxv&aru. 
PitUburfh.  Pm.,  April  6,  1949. 
JkMxa  a.  Ptn-TOM. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deai  Coif gkkssman  :  The  eacioeed  if  a  eon- 
densatlon  of  the  hi^  UghU  of  the  Num- 
l>erg  Report.  The  report  Is  the  resiilt  of  a 
2-year  survey  by  Dr.  Uax  Numt>erg.  economist 
and  housing  consiiltant.  and  was  nuule  to  the 
Allegheny  Conference  on  Community  Devel- 
opment. 

I  hope  the  Information  will  enable  you  to 
enter  the  housing  picture  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegbray  County  as  submitted  by  the  Ten- 
ants' Association  Into  the  Cokgsxssiomal 
RacoBD. 

Thanking  you  for  yonxr  oonsWeratlon. 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ted  J.  LaanucAKK.  Jr. 


stated  that  the  housliig  picture  kn  PltftHifgh 
Is  no  better  and  that  1M8  saw  no  material 
change  in  the  over-all  demand. 

"The  demand  is  jixst  the  same  as  cttr  ■ 
rental  units  lor  HO.  tbO.  and  MO  and  baoH 
tor  tlO.OOO  and  leM." 


AIXKCHEDTT    COOWTT    AKD   CITT    OT    PriTSBCaCH 

HOUSING   NKKDS SXmMITTCD  BT  THE    CKITKD 

TCMAJTTS'     ASSOCIATION     OF     WXSTiXN     PENN- 
STLTANIA 

I.  Allegheny  County  needs  51.000  more 
dwelling  unlU;  33.000  county.  18.000  city. 

3.  Allcsbeny  County  needs  21.000  more 
rental  units:   12.000  county.  9.000  city. 

3.  Allegheny  Coiinty  needs  30.000  more 
owner-occuptod  unlu;  21.000  county.  9,000 
city. 

4.  Allegheny  County  demand  (abUUy  to 
pay  the  price)  for  buying  and  renting  for 
1949  Is  14.000  units;  S.000  county.  9.000  city. 

5.  AUegbeny  County  rental  demand  for 
homes  tOO-acib  is  8.400  units;  3.400  county, 
5.000  city. 

When  prices  are  above  160-480  the  demand 
shrinks  to  about  1  percent. 

6.  Only  17  percent  of  the  families  can  buy 
a  tlS.000  home  Less  than  30  pntrent  can 
afford  to  pay  $10,000.  Only  8  percent  of  the 
middle  income  (•3.000-«7.£00)  are  able  to  buy 
any  house  today. 

7.  Since  1940  the  nimiber  of  coonty  fam- 
ine* increaaed  4  percent  to  391J0O0:  206.000 
County.  191.000  city. 

8.  An  estimated  16.600  had  to  double  up 
involuntarily:  6.000  county.  12i)00  dty. 

9.  Population  it  expected  to  nmdi  456.000 
famUies  by  1960;  249.000  county.  209.000  dty. 

With  potential  housing  needed  for  164.026 
families  ( 60.950  In  city ) . 

10.  At  the  present  bulMing  rate  (5.000  a 
year)  the  county  and  city  combined  would  be 
short  109.000  dwellings  \ij  1960  (on  estimated 
populatk» ) . 

II.  With  S2.500  marriage  applications  In 
the  last  8  years,  the  entire  new  construction 
would  only  take  care  of  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  newlyweds.  At  least  22 
percent  doubled  up. 

12.  Repairs  are  needed  on  82,000  dwelling 
units;  87.000  county.  45.000  city. 

In  a  press  conference  in  Pittsburgh  on 
March  10.  1949.  John  J.  Pendergast,  regional 
housing  erpedtter  for  Pmnsylranla,  New  Jer- 
sey.   Mew    Tork.    Maryland,    and    Delaware. 


Trflmte  to  Seaater  WafBcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  TfTW  TOBK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  Senator  Warner  resigns 
his  stewardship  as  United  States  Senator 
of  the  State  of  New  York  because  of  ill- 
ness. He  has  indeed  l)ecn  an  effective 
and  loyal  public  servant.  Jurist,  legis- 
lator, humanitarian,  he  has  always 
struggled  for  the  rights  of  the  under- 
privileged. We  ail  remember  hia  solid 
work  with  the  late  lamented  Alfred  E. 
Smith  in  the  New  York  Sute  Legislature, 
where  both  pioneered  for  workmen's 
compensation,  factory  safety,  and  other 
kindred  welfare  legislation.  The  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  rewarded  his 
efforts  by  electing  him  to  the  United 
Stales  Senate,  where  he  has  served  with 
distinction. 

In  Washington  he  exemplified  -lis  rare 
talents  for  humanitarian  efforts  by  his 
preeminence  in  the  field  of  Federal  social 
laws.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first 
public-works  program,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act.  and  our  social  security 
laws,  including  workmen's  compensation, 
old-age  pensions,  and  the  like.  He 
blazed  new  trails  and  we  bestow  upon 
him  the  accolade  of  merit  for  services 
well  performed. 

We  fen'ently  hope  that  his  health  will 
lmi»x)ve  and  that  be  will  regain  rigor 
and  strength.  He  has  our  best  wishes 
for  happiness. 


HareM  CkristWFel  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHnSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOCS8  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1949 

Mr.  BUWEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  copy  of  joint 
statement  of  Samtjei.  McComrELL,  Repub- 
lican from  Pennsylvania,  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  party  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Congressman 
JoHv  P.  ELennkdt.  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  member  of  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Labor  which  investigated 
Chrlstoffel's  Communist  background : 

We  think  U  most  regreUable  that  by  a  5^ 
decision  the  Supreme  Court  should  hare  re- 
versed the  decMioo  of  tite  Court  of  Appeals, 
which    fcund    Harold    Chriatoflel    guilty    of 
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iittin^  perjury  before  the  Conuntttee  on 
Sducattoz:  axta  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

ceDtatlres. 

Not  0CI7  doe*  the  decision  give  »  vltneas 
au  opportualty  to  go  free  after  falsely 
denyisc  h»  v»s  a  Communist,  but  also  the 
dcdrtan  vtll  hayr  far-re»chiss  effect  on  the 
operBtkms  of  coogressional  committees  and 
the  many  subcommltveca.  and  will  retard  the 
working  oi  the  committees,  vhlcii  in  ttirn 
vtll  affect  the  legislative  proce«ae». 

Justice  Jackson,  in  his  dissenting  opinion. 
said.  "All  the  parliamentary  authcrities.  in- 
cluding those  cited  by  the  court,  agree  that 
a  qucruai  !s  required  for  action,  other  thaii 
adjoumiaent,  by  any  parliamentary  body; 
and  they  agree  that  the  customary  law  of 
such  bodies  Is  that,  the  presence  of  a  quorum 
haring  been  ascertained  and  recorded  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session,  that  record  stands 
unless  arid  until  the  point  of  no  quorum  L* 
raised.    Thli  is  the  universal  practice." 

A  quorum  was  present  at  :he  beginning 
of  the  afternoon's  hearings  of  the  Bducatlon 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  no  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Chnstoffel  himself  did 
not  raise  any  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
T^■as  not  present  at  the  partictilar  time  of  his 
testlmorr. 

What  a  travesty  on  jtistice.  that  a  Com- 
munist witness  testlSes  untruthfully  beior? 
a  recognized  committee  of  the  House  and 
tban  cacapes  the  consequences  of  perjurv 
by  a  technical  claim  that  a  specified  number 
of  CbngrMsmen  were  not  present  at  a  par- 
ticular moment. 
-  Harold  Cliristoffel  was  the  president  o»  local 
248.  United  Automobile  Workers.  CIO.  of 
local  So.  248.  In  war  and  in  peace,  he  used 
his  pcwer.  r.ot  for  the  benefit  of  members  of 
his  union,  bu:  in  the  inte.TSts  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

We  believe  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee s2i;uld  carefully  review  this  entire 
matter. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooiey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  W.ATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  racittiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\  ES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord  and  include  the 
address  of  the  Honorable  H.%rold  D. 
Cooi '  .  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  delivered  at  the  State 
conference  of  PMA  committeemen, 
Richmond.  Va..  on  April  22,  1949 
H\jroLO  CooiiY  l.s  one  of  the  outstanding 
and  beloved  Members  of  the  ConKrei,-. 
He  is  respected  and  admired  by  all  of 
h!4  coUeagiies.  His  advice  and  guidance 
i.s  often  sOfOSht  by  his  associates.  He  ha.s 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  major  legisla- 
tion coming  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaiive.s  for  consideration. 

As  a  member  of,  and  now  chairman. 
of  the  Hou<e  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Congre^jsman  Cocliy  has  made  an  out- 
standing record  in  solving  the  problems 
of  the  farmers  of  America.  He  has 
fought  for  ^;ise  and  beneficial  legislation. 
He  ha^  the  r«'spect  and  admiration  of 
ail  the  members  of  his  committee. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  and  to 
realize  and  know  we  have  a  chairman 
who  Is  courteotis,  energetic,  and  consid- 
erate of  the  other  members  of  his  com- 


mittee at  all  times.  I  am  glad  of  this 
opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave  to 
extend  my  remj  rks  in  the  Record,  to  In- 
clude the  address  of  the  Honorable 
H-iROLD  D.  Cooirr: 

I  am  ver^-  grate  tul  to  my  kind  friend.  Watt 
Assrrr.  fc*  the  sp  lendtd  manner  in  which  he 
has  presented  me ,  and  I  am  likewise  grateful 
to  you  for  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of 
your  r^ponse.  Frankly.  I  wish  that  my 
friend  could  go  jown  Into  my  district  and 
make  that  speed  1  In  my  behalf. 

I  am  happy  t  >  be  here  today  for  many 
reasons;  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  I  am 
here  on  this  pli  tform  with  my  colleague. 
W.iTT  ABBrrr,  whi  »m  I  have  known  for  only  a 
short  whUe.  I  an  verj-  fond  of  him,  and  I 
am  very  proud  oi  the  record  he  is  making  lu 
Congress.  He  li  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
people.  He  is  a  loyal  man:  a  hard  worker. 
I  have  been  In  C  ingress  for  many  years,  and 
I  have  seen  men  rome  and  go  by  the  dozens. 
and  1  think  I  arr  safe  In  saying  that  I  don't 
know  of  a  slngl  >  one  who  has  made  more 
friends  in  Cong]  ess  in  the  short  while  he 
has  been  there  t  tian  has  Watt  ABsrrT.  He 
has  applied  him  «lf  diligently,  and  he  pos- 
sesses all  of  the  1  ne  qualifications  to  make  a 
good  representative  of  the  people. 

I  am  happy  t  j  be  here  today  because  I 
am  m  the  city  of  Richmond.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  my  mothrr's  home,  and  lu  this  city 
both  my  mother  and  my  father  died,  and  my 
one  little  girl  was  born  here,  so  I  feel  very 
much  at  home  I  come  not  as  an  alien  to 
a  foreign  land,  bi  it  rather  as  one  who  returns 
to  the  home  o:'  his  ancestors  and  to  the 
household  from   which  he  sprang. 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  Richmond,  and  I  am 
gla  of  the  fact  taat  Richmond  is  at  least 
•■where  the  Soutl  begins."  I  love  the  South. 
and  I  like  to  be  hi  the  South.  I  love  the 
traditions  of  the  South,  and  I  love  southern 
people.  I  am  h;i  ;)py  for  another  reason,  and 
that  is  that  I  im  ?ble  to  get  away  from 
Washington,  the  town  of  circles  and  great 
confusion.  Tha  l,^  now  a  metropolitan,  cos- 
mopolitan city.  People  are  there  from  every- 
where, and  they  are  asking  for  everything 

I  feel,  as  I  sa  .  very  much  at  home  here 
with  you  ladles  ind  gentlemen,  and  I  want 
to  talk  with  you  seriously  about  some  of  our 
common  problen  -  You  heard  a  man  make 
a  remarkable  sta  ement  a  moment  ago.  Tl-.e 
very  distinguished  and  beloved  Under  Secre- 
tary made  reference  to  my  being  chairman 
of  the  House  Cot  imittee  on  Agriculture,  told 
you  that  he  lov  fd  to  visit  that  committee 
room  and  that  t  e  always  enjoyed  the  ques- 
tions that  were  iropounded  to  him.  I  Just 
want  to  tell  you  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
we  a.f  going  to  h ne  a  good  time  In  that  com- 
mittee room  Monday  morning  because  there 
are  going  to  be  lome  questions  propounded. 
You  know,  we  hi  ve  a  very  distinguished  and 
beloved  Secretari  coming  before  the  commit- 
tee Monday  mori  ing  and  I  want  to  extend  to 
all  of  you  a  cordiAl  invitation  to  attend  the 
session.  He  has  brought  before  us  the  pro- 
gram which  we  are  now  considering.  I  shall 
not  uiKlertake  tc  discuss  the  program  he  has 
submitted.  I  an  sure  that  he  has  worked  on 
it  faithfully  aiu  that  he  is  bringing  it  in 
all  sincerity  In  tlie  honest  belief  that  it  Is  In 
the  interest  of     he   farmers  of   the  Nation. 

I  was  glad  to  1  ear  Mr.  Loveland  say  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  hi  was  proud  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram that  we  iKiw  have,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  I  ti  ke  great  pride  In  the  very 
minor  piart  that  have  played  lu  the  prepara- 
tion and  passage  of  the  program  which  is  now 
In  existence.  I  think  it  is  a  well-rounded 
program.  I  thini  l  It  is  a  permanent  program. 
It  is  a  program  tl  lat  has  served  well  the  needs 
of  this  Nation,  bith  in  times  of  peace  and  In 
times  of  war. 

When  war  can  e  upon  this  earth  American 
agriculture  was  >etter  prepared  for  the  im- 
pact of  war  thai  1  any  other  segment  of  our 
economy.  Why,  the  warehouses  were  tilled 
to  overflowing  at:  d  oui  fields  were  flourlsbing. 


and  even  with  less  land  and  production,  with 
less  labor  and  with  less  machinery  and  with 
less  fertilizer,  we  have  produced  in  a  magni- 
ficent fashion.  American  agriculture  geared 
Itself  to  the  wheels  of  war.  and  we  not  only 
fed  our  own  civilian  population,  but  we  fe<l 
our  military  population  and  we  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  support  of  our  allies. 
Yes.  American  agriculture  made  America  the 
bread  basket  of  democracy.  Surely,  farmers 
were  offered  some  inducement,  but  after  all 
It  was  a  true  patriotic  zeal  that  spurred  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  on. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  have  come  into 
the  postwar  period.  We  must  make  major 
adjustments.  Just  as  the  Under  Secretary 
said  a  moment  ago.  we  must  be  willing  to 
accept  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. We  were  prepared  for  the  shock  of 
peace.  Now  we  must  meet  the  problems  of 
the  peace  we  now  enjoy.  We  must  make  some 
terrific  adjustments,  some  drastic  adjust- 
ments. I  have  been  told  that  if  we  are  to 
reduce  production  to  the  f>olut  of  reasonable 
demands,  if  we  are  to  cope  with  the  level  of 
supplies  and  demands,  that  It  will  probably 
be  nec?ssary  for  us  to  retire  from  28  to  30  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  from  wheat,  from  cotton, 
from  peanuts,  from  tobacco,  and  the  other 
basic  crops.  That  is  a  drastic  change  in 
An^.erican  agriculture,  but  I  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  are  Intelligent  enough 
to  appref  late  the  Importance  of  making  the 
adjustments  which  I  indicated  necessary  in 
the  situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves.  I 
believe  that  the  farmers  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  are  more  willing  and  ready  to 
make  the  drastic  adjustments  which  will  be 
required  than  perhaps  any  other  farmers  in 
America  We  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  and 
the  bonef-ts  of  this  Federal  farm  program, 
ana  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  some  of  Its 
burdens.  We  must  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  our  fellow  farmers  In  keeping  produc- 
tion In  line  with  consumer  demands. 

I  want  to  leave  this  thought  with  you. 
that  we  farmers  have  done  a  pretty  poor 
Job  of  educatii^g  the  public  with  regard  to 
our  farm  program.  You  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  farm  bloc.  We  are  referred  to  as 
selfish  and  greedy,  trying  to  get  more  than 
our  fair  share  of  the  national  income  and 
of  the  consumer  dollar.  The  truth  is  that 
the  farm  program  and  every  part  and  parcel 
of  It  Is  a  program  enacted  in  behalf  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  of  America. 
No  city  Congressman  need  apologize  to  his 
constituents  because  he  has  voted  for  farm 
legislation. 

Yes,  I  even  say  that  with  regard  to  the 
support  program.  To  be  sure,  the  support 
program  was  Inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  farmer  some  inducement  to  in- 
crease his  effort  to  put  a  floor  under  prices 
so  as  to  accord  him  security.  By  and  like- 
wise it  was  a  part  of  that  program  for  the 
farmer  to  produce  an  abundance  of  all  of 
the  es.«ential  foods  and  fibers  so  that  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  could  have  some- 
thing to  eat  and  something  to  wear.  But 
for  those  programs — yes,  but  for  the  support 
program,  we  might  have  had  a  scarcity  of 
essential  foods  and  fibers,  resulting  In  un- 
reasonably high  prices.  So  I  say  that  the 
farm  program  is  Just  as  much  In  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  as  it  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  farmer.  As  proof  of  It.  during  the  last 
a  years,  though  the  control  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Congress  was  In  the  hands 
of  another  great  political  party,  during  that 
3  year's  there  wasn't  a  single  part  or  parcel 
of  our  farm  program  repealed  or  Junked 
It  Is  still  Intact,  and  we  are  still  operating 
under  It,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
pointed special  committees  during  the  last 
a  years.  My  committee  traveled  In  all  of 
the  major  agricultural  areas  of  America 
The  Senate  committee  visited  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  both  committees  held  hear- 
ings, and  farmers  were  given  a  free  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  Both  committees  found  on 
those  surveys  that  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
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were  proud  at  the  program  which  has  been 
built  In  the  last  16  years. 

Now  we  are  coming  into  a  new  situation. 
We  have  stispended  upon  the  heads  of  Con- 
gress a  law  which  was  enacted  in  the  dying 
hotirs  of  the  last  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  at  5:30  o'clock  Stmday  morning — 
rammed  through  the  House,  and  I  dare  say 
there  were  not  six  naen  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  who  knew  or  ondcntood  it.  So 
anxious  were  they  to  secure  tta  paMagf  that 
they  were  willing  to  suFpend  its  operations 
until  January  1950.  Now  we  tiave  that  law 
suspended  over  our  beads. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  Bexltde 
parities  and  flexible  supports.  I  dent  knew 
how  you  feel  about  it.  btit  if  parity  Is  fair, 
certainly  90  percent  of  parity  is  as  unfair. 
We  have  had  a  let  of  experience  in  recent 
years,  and  the  tobacco  farmers  know  some- 
thing about  the  necessity  of  making  adjust- 
ments In  production.  Our  tobacco  program 
has  operated  more  successfully  and  cheaply 
than  any  other  program  yet  suggested  or 
inaugurated.  We  have  had  more  experience 
than  any  other  group  of  farmers  tn  America. 
We  know  what  happened  to  us  In  1930  when 
the  collar  started  to  gall  otir  neclts  a  little 
bit.  We  threw  It  off.  and  down  and  down 
and  down  went  the  prices,  and  when  next 
year  came  around  we  had  learned  our  lesson. 
We  know  that  when  we  cooperate  and  pro- 
duce a  reasonable-size  crop  that  it  can  be 
sold  more  profitably  than  when  we  prodtice 
a  stirpltis  of  that  commodity. 

I  think  fanners  are  entitled  to  adequate 
support  when  they  are  wUling  to  make 
reasonable  adjustments.  I  am  definitely  and 
xmalterably  opposed  to  giving  high  support 
on  commodities  that  are  produced  without 
limitation.  On  every  single,  solitary  occasion 
when  we  have  tindertaken  to  support  com- 
modity prices  with  imlimited  production  we 
have  come  to  great  grief.  Look  at  the 
potato  program,  costing  us  now  a  million 
dollars  a  day.  That  one  conunodity  has 
done  more  to  bring  the  farm  program  into 
disrepute  than  all  the  rest  of  them  put 
together.  I  don't  believe  that  we  can  support 
part  of  a  crop  or  a  part  of  prodtiction  be- 
cause, whenever  we  do.  that  part  which  Is 
supported  finds  Its  way  into  the  storage 
warehouses.  The  man  who  has  cooperated 
with  no  program,  who  has  made  no  adjust- 
ments or  reductions,  sells  in  a  market  that 
has  been  relieved  of  the  surpluses  which 
have  been  siphoned  off  and  stored  in  storage 
warehouses.  I  dont  believe  that  the  farmer 
who  Is  wUling  to  cooperate  with  bis  fellow- 
farmers  should  held  an  umbrella  over  the 
head  of  the  man  who  is  not  willing  to  co- 
operate. 

We  are  looking  into  a  futtire  that  la  draped 
with  uncertainty.  Yes.  all  of  us  must  realise 
that  we  are  Uving  in  a  sick  and  a  sad  and 
a  sorry  world:  a  world  that  has  been  literally 
destroyed  by  the  cruel  arts  of  war — one 
nation  after  the  other  devastated.  Here  in 
this  part  of  the  world  we  know  what  world 
trade  mcana  to  as  as  IndividuaU.  We  have 
traditionally  grown  crops  for  export,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts,  and  next  year  we  are 
faced  with  the  almost  certain  necessity  of 
placing  marketing  quotas  on  those  three 
major  farm  commodities — on  my  farm  and 
your  farm.  We  will  have  marketing  qxiotas 
on  otir  tobacco,  on  our  cotton,  and  on  our 
peanuta  and  that  will  l>e  the  first  time  that 
we  have  had  control  on  three  major  com- 
modities at  the  same  time  Tliat  is  going 
to  bring  atMHit  some  great  changes  on  yotir 
farm  and  mine.  We  know  that  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  export  trade.  In  1939  when 
it  became  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to 
marshal  all  her  dollar  resource*  and  with- 
draw the  British  buyers  from  our  tohaooo 
markets,  all  of  us  remember  that  price*  Jwt 
didnt  decUne— we  locked  up  the  warebouae 
doora  and  doaed  the  market,  and  we  did  that 
l)ffa^^«  of  our  great  dependency  on  forelsn 
markats.  We  did  that  in  the  spring  of  lti7 
tdUowtng  the  issuance  of  a  wtilte  paper  that 


{daeed  before  the  British  Parliament 
In  the  middle  of  April.  When  they  curtailed 
their  porcfaaaes  and  surrounded  our  markets 
with  great  uncertainty  because  of  cur  de- 
pendency upon  the  British  markets,  we 
doaed  our  markets  in  North  Carolina.  And 
they  remained  closed  until  we  worked  out 
the  financial  arrangements  which  enabled 
the  British  buyea  to  rettim  to  the  market. 
I  mention  this  only  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  we  are  dependent  upon  world  conj- 
merce  and  world  trade  and  to  brtng  home 
the  fact  that  the  diannels  of  worid  com- 
merce have  been  choked,  and  only  by  the 
rerlTal  ot  the  world  market  will  we  be  able 
to  expand  production  nrofltably  in  this 
country. 

Your  Nation  and  miT>e  has  embarked  upon 
the  most  magnanimous  {Mx^gram  ever  in- 
angurated  by  any  nation  in  all  history — a 
program  of  great  magnitude.  We  started  out 
to  rebuild  the  world,  to  aid  In  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  derasted  areas,  and  I  say  it  is 
magnanhnous  and  most  charitable  because 
we  are  actnally  making  great  grants  to  our 
former  enemies.  No  one  ever  thought  there 
was  any  question  about  oar  winning  the  war. 
No  true  American  ever  doubted  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  memt)cr5  of  our  armed  farces 
would  win  many  great  victories  on  the  iMittle- 
fronts  and  would  ultimately  win  the  war. 
The  brave  men  of  this  State  and  this  coun- 
try went  out  and  died  on  the  ramparts  of 
freedom  and  on  the  seven  seas  throogborit 
the  universe  They  died  that  the  Institutions 
of  freedom  might  survl?e  and  continue  to 
live  here  in  this  great  bmd  of  liberty,  and 
they  fought  for  the  authors  of  freedom. 
They  fought  for  the  world.  And  now  in  this 
hour  all  of  us  sit  here  today  and  wonder 
whether  or  aoc  we  will  be  able  to  win  the 
peace.  Yes.  we  are  wondermg  if  we  are 
going  to  lose  victory,  the  •ndts  ot  the  vic- 
toriea.  the  hard-won  Tietorles  d  the  last 
World  War;  and  we  are  wondering  this,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  VE-day  has  come 
and  gone  and  VJ-day  Is  now  written  in 
history. 

The  fact  is.  that  the  doctunen&s  of  peace 
havent  even  yet  been  written  or  signed — 
we  are  living  In  a  world  of  uncertainty.  By 
extending  a  hand  of  charity  and  help  to  the 
broken  and  bleeding  economies  ot  this  world, 
the  Marshall  plan  has  perhaps  suipilKd  even 
its  BMBt  ardent  enonlea.  We  are  told  that 
more  has  been  £ccompUahed  in  1  year  than 
we  had  hoped  might  be  accomplished  in  3 
or  S.  I  have  tiad  en  tinustial  opportunity, 
I  stippeee,  as  a  Member  of  Oongrees  to  travel 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world  and  see 
some  of  the  destruction  that  has  been 
WTTiaght.  It  la  dUfcult  for  anyone  to  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  of  the  destructlan 
and  certainly  dlScult  for  anyone  to  descnlw 
it.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  see  the  flag  of 
your  coxintry  fiying  in  the  ancient  capitals 
of  the  world.  I  have  seen  it  tn  Vienna,  In 
Rome,  in  Bertln.  and  in  Tokyo  and  on  the 
Islands  of  the  Padflc.  AikI  as  I  saw  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  In  those  distant  places.  I 
oouldnt  help  but  think  of  the  blocd  that 
had  been  shed  by  American  men  who  placed 
our  11^  on  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  andent 
world. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  these  ques- 
tlcffis:  Are  we  going  to  abandon  the  fight? 
Are  we  going  to  turn  our  *>ack8  upon  the 
stilTerings  of  humanity  across  the  sea?  Ch- 
are we  going  to  remember  the  sad  lesson  that 
we  learned  after  the  First  World  War?  We 
thought  then  we  were  great  «nd  rich  In 
power:  that  we  could  draw  the  cm-tain  of 
eoaaplacency  about  us  and  live  alone  in  lux- 
ury here  In  this  great  country.  80  we  pulled 
our  atilpa  of  commerce  from  the  seas;  we 
lifted  trade  barriers  around  about  our  He- 
puUlc  and  high-tariff  walls  and  we  sought 
to  live,  irut  not  for  long.  Economic  isola- 
tion will  mean  economic  suidde  for  America. 
We  can  no  longer  attempt  to  isolate  otir- 
aelves  from  the  rest  of  the  world.     Andent 

iplres     have     fallen     apart     into 


America  has  been  gtven  the  role  ot 
ship  and  to  us  has  been  handed  the  tordi 
of  freedom.  Liberty -loving  men  and  women 
throu^out  the  world  are  locking  to  us  to 
return  this  world  to  the  high  land  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  Ob.  yes,  are  can  ttim  our 
backs  upon  the  sufferings  of  homanity.  but 
remember,  whenever  we  do,  we  are  ttimlng 
our  backs  upon  the  little  whit*  crassti  that 
mark  the  last  resting  places  of  American  boys 
who  died  that  you  and  I  might  remain  In  tht 
land  of  freedom.     We  have  no  alternative. 

There  are  two  great  Ideologies  clashing  in 
this  world.  We  dther  believe  in  these  In- 
stitutions of  freedom  or  we  dort  believe  in 
them.  We  are  either  willing  to  ll»e  for  them 
or  we  are  net  willing  to  live  for  them.  If 
they  were  worth  fighting  for.  if  they  were 
wcrtti  dying  for.  then  certainly  the  people 
who  are  left  here  ahould  be  willing  to  live 
for  the  institutions  of  freedom,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  long  corrfdcrs 
of  the  past.  We  must  be  willing  to  adjtast 
ourselves. 

We  are  looking  today  at  agrictilture  In  a 
changing  world.  Changing  first  from  peace 
to  war  and  then  from  war  to  peace.  We 
cannot  afford  ever  again  to  embark  upon  a 
program  which  contemplate*  scarcity.  We 
must  always  be  willing  to  produce  an 
abundance  and  that  is  a  program  that  we 
are  trying  to  keep  In  existence,  a  program 
which  provides  for  the  production  of  an 
abundance  of  all  of  the  necessary  foods  and 
fibers.  I  think  that  we  should  show  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  deeree  of  prosperity  which 
we  have  been  permitttd  to  enjoy  since  this 
Nation  became  so  farm  consctcas  and  so  soil 
conscious.  True,  as  Mr.  Loreland  has  «ld. 
the  fertile  topsoUi'  of  American  farms  and 
ranches  are  the  greatest  resources  oC  this 
Republic.  We  must  be  willing  tc  understand 
the  propositions  which  look  us  straight  tn 
the  face  I  have  a  feeding  that  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  appreciate  this  program,  that 
they  want  It  perfected,  that  they  want  It 
strengthmed.  and  that  they  are  willing  to 
embrace  It  and  to  lire  with  It.  I  don't  know 
what  we  can  put  our  retired  agriculttiral  land 
to.  I  dont  know  whether  we  can  grow  oOiar 
crops  wiibout  prodoctag  surpluses,  but  evan 
If  the  fertility  of  the  soU  mtist  be  sealed  op 
to  the  soil,  far  better  it  wHI  be  to  seal  It  up 
In  the  soQ  than  to  mine  It  away  by  fn^xhic- 
tng  sa^  sorptuass  that  the  people  dont 
want  and  wlB  not  boy.  I  dont  want  to 
this  program  wrecked  I  don't  want  to  c 
bark  upon  any  new  expertmcnu  and  run 
risk  of  wrecking  the  program  unless  I  am 
sure  that  the  new  Idea  is  going  to  work  to 
the  Interest  of  the  farmers  and  to  the  to- 
terest  of  the  people  of  my  country. 

I  know  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
long  upon  your  patience,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  this  distinguished .  dty's 
C<H:igreasman.  my  beloved  frimd  and  next- 
door  ne4|^bar.  Vkncu^n  Gabt.  come  toto  the 
room,  and  I  would  not  be  trtie  to  the  inmost 
feeling  of  my  heart  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  I  have  enjoyed  his  friendship  im- 
mensely. He.  too,  is  a  very  faithful  servant 
of  the  people,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
ttouing  my  services  with  him  I  want  to  say 
to  behalf  of  all  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
that  you  have  one  of  the  best  delegations  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  you  will 
find  to  any  other  section.  I  don't  know  of  a 
finer  delegation  to  Congress  than  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation.  All  of  them  are  friends 
of  nune.  and  I  have  en)oy~d  knowing  them. 
Now  to  dosiz^  these  remarks.  I  want  to  say 
agato  that  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  betog 
here  with  you  today  and  I  want  to  assure 
you  of  my  constant  and  great  toterest  in 
perfecttog  a  farm  program  which  will  ntean 
pro^>erlty  to  the  farmers  and  which  will  ccm- 
tribute  to  a  peaceful  world. 

Cren  though  Vsocham  la  what  you  might 
call  a  dty  man.  he  is  Just  as  interested  to 
farm  IcgisUtion  as  be  Is  to  any  other  type 
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at  l«tl»lfttloo  that  ia  propoaed.    H«  U  alwmyt 
mtcriMfd  to  knovtng  •bout  new  propoMU* 

■iwftfi  been  mo«t  belpful  to  drmfttos.  in 
preMntinc.  and  In  paMlnf  farm  lifflalAtlon. 
I  have  enjoyed  Tery  much  being  bere  and 
1  hope  tb*t  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
■eelng  all  of  you  again  •ometlme  In  tbe  not 
too  distant  future. 


Tbe  HoBsiM  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCOR»IACK 

or   ILtSSACTTUSRTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3G.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter: 

JVNK  22.  1»49. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCokmack. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  DCAi  CoNonasMAN  McCobmacx:  Rep- 
resentatives of  national  organttatlons  sign- 
ing this  communication  to  you  In  support 
ot  ImmcdUte  passage  of  H.  B.  4000.  the 
HffiT«tT«g  Act  of  1M9.  have  a  twofold  pur- 
pose Id  writing. 

1.  We  wish  you  to  know  of  our  deep  ap- 
preciation of  yotir  constructive  leadership 
toward  achieirtng  favorable  action  on  thU 
measure.  We  applaud  tbe  fact  that  Speaker 
Ratbttv!*  and  you  called  for  a  cauctia  of 
Democratic  Members  In  order  that  they  may 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  housing  program  which  U  so  vital 
to  our  Nation  8  future  welfare 

2.  It  is  our  expressed  purpose  to  give  you 
this  evidence  of  the  tremendous  public 
support  for  a  national  policy  on  slum  clear- 
ance, public  low-rent  housing  and  farm 
taoaslng.  The  organisations  we  represent 
bave  through  public  education  been  sup- 
porting the  objectives  of  H  R.  4009  for  many 

^—         years      On  no  controversial  measure  before 
^^'  the  Congress  U  there  greater  pubUc  support 

~-  th«n  ezteta  for  the  housing  bill.  We  shall 
continue  our  eflorts  in  behalf  of  thla  legisla- 
tion untU  It  Is  enacted,  and  will  then  accept 
our  public  reaponslbllity  to  help  achieve  the 
objectives  of  slum  clearance  and  public  low- 
tent  housing  in  communities  throughout  the 
MaUon. 

We  recognise  the  power  of  the  opposition 
to  H.  R.  400*  and  we  know  that  every  vote 
is  important  if  the  measure  is  to  pass.  For 
your  leadership  we  are  grateful,  and  In  turn 
we  wlah  you  to  know  that  you  have  our  con- 
tinuing and  wholehearted  support.  It  U  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  measure  will  pass. 
With  expressions  of  our  esteem,  believe  us. 
we  are. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Rev.  Thomas  Keehn,  Council  for  Social 
Action  of  tbe  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  of  the  U  S.  A.;  Rev.  Bev- 
erley U.  Boyd.  Federal  CotmcU  of  the 
V  Churches  of  ChrUt  In  America;  Fern 

^  U.  Colbom.  Assistant  Secretary.  Divi- 

sion of  Social  Education  and  Action. 
PresbyterUn  Church.  U.  8.  A  :  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  OGrady.  Secretary.  Na- 
ttonsl  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities; Rev.  Robert  Van  Deusen.  Wash- 
ington. Secretary.  National  Lutheran 
Council;  Richard  J.  Gray.  President, 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, A  F.  of  L.,  and  for  the  Bous- 
ing Committee.  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  Harvey  Brown.  President.  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machin- 
ists;   Anna    Lord    Strauss,    President. 
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Thursday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2) ,  1949 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
con^nt  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoiiD  a  statement  pre- 
ribute  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Wil- 
on  his  retirement  today 
ir  Army. 

no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


retirement  from  the  Reg- 
Gen.  Wilton  B.  Persons. 
I  ege  to  pay  tribute  to  Gen- 
occaslon. 
Mr.  President,  It  adds  to 
hfeaped  upon  the  top  civilian 
leajlers  of  our  armed  services 
World  War  II  to  say  that 
I  anks  second  to  none  in  the 
with   which  he  Is  rightly 
Congress    of    the    United 
my    service    In    the    United 
been  my  pleasure  to  meet 
<^mpetence    in   government 
their  country   with   com- 
devotlon.     I  have  no  hesl- 
that  General  Persons' 
and  country  Is  an  Inspiring 
ibillty,   forthrlghtness,  and 
have   considered    typical 
serte  In  all  positions  of  public 

rtvlewed  In  some  detail   for 

lirogresa  of  General  Persons 

St  ites  Army.     Credit  has  been 

In  recent  days  for  his  part 

of  many  of  those  measures 

the   victory  of  America 

World  War  II.     That  credit 

plaeed,  although  the  gen- 

the  last   to  make   claim   to 


legislative  proposals  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  armed  services,  the  welfare  and  security 
of  our  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
been  quick  to  recognize  on  other  occasion* 
tbe  pitfalls  of  propoaaU  pending  before  us. 
We  have  found  his  mind  to  be  penetrating 
and  his  concliulons  sincere.  Our  finding 
has  been  shared  by  hU  superiors  and  aaso- 
clates  In  the  armed  services.  It  U  a  sig- 
nificant tribute  to  General  Persons  that 
throughout  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred In  armed  services  organization  and 
personnel  those  with  top  authority  have 
continued  to  lean  upon  his  experience  and 
the  wisdom  that  springs  from  it. 

But.  Mr  President,  there  Is  another  phase 
of  General  Persons'  service  to  which  I  refer 
today  with  the  deepest  of  pleasure.  It  Is  his 
warm,  human  ujidcrstandlng  of  the  problem* 
of  the  men  and  women  In  the  Army's  ranks, 
and  their  families  at  home.  I  have  never 
found  him  unwilling  to  direct  sympathetic 
attention  to  the  personal  situations  of  those 
who  have  served  their  country  In  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  grade. 

There  are  many  families  In  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  President,  who  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  General  Persons.  There  are 
many  veterans  of  World  War  II  the  country 
over  whose  lives  are  happier  today  because 
this  top-ranking  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  was  never  too  busy  to  give  personal 
thoxight  to  the  difficulties  which  arose  In  the 
wartime  living  of  these  men  and  women  In 
places  far  away  from  home.  Many  are  the 
stories  told  of  the  human  kindness  displayed 
by  leaders  In  America's  wars  but  I  dare  say 
that  none  of  them  would  outshine  the  story 
which  could  be  written  of  the  human  under- 
standing of  General  Persons  who  lays  his 
Army  duties  aside  today.  I  think  no  higher 
tribute  could  be  paid  a  military  leader  than 
to  say  that  he  Is  the  friend  of  thoee  who 
serve  In  the  ranks  and  enjoys  their  full 
resi>ect. 

This  man  who  for  so  many  years  has  been 
a  welcome  visitor  to  Capitol  Hill  almost 
dally,  who  has  been  on  the  Job  many  times 
when  men  of  less  devotion  would  have  taken 
rest  leaves  the  United  States  Army  to  assume 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Staun- 
ton Military  Academy.  I  can  think  of  no 
finer  choice  that  distinguished  school  could 
make.  General  Persons  understands  young 
men.  He  has  the  character,  the  courage, 
and  the  vision  to  teach  them  how  to  meas- 
ure their  responsibilities  of  citizenship  In 
the  days  ahead.  He  knows  what  their  re- 
sponsibilities are  likely  to  be  because  he  la 
aware  of  the  duty  of  his  country  In  this  time 
of  world  confusion.  "The  young  men  who 
come  under  General  Persons'  Influence  will 
respect  him.  Mr.  President,  as  we  respect 
him.  That  Is  why  we  can  praise  him  warmly 
for  work  well  done  and  extend  our  friendliest 
wishes  to  him  as  he  goes  to  his  new  position. 
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The  Longshoremen's  Strike  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NEBXASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials dealing  with  the  strike  in  Hawaii, 
one  entitled  "American  Call  to  Arms." 
published  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
June  25.  1949.  and  the  other  entitled 
"Hawaii  Blockaded,"  published  In  the 
Long  Beach  iCallf.;  Independent  of  June 
27.  1949. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  nrinted  in  the  Rxcoto, 
M  follows: 
(v-rom  the  Honolulu  Adrertlaer  at  June  35, 

AMZBXAI*  CALL  TO  AEMS 

Repeated  blockades  of  Hawaii  by  ILWIJ'b 
dictator*  are  pegged  definitely  Into  the  Com- 
munist plot  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  to  surrender  this  coim- 
try  to  Moscow  In  Senator  Hcch  Btrn.zs's  doc- 
unented  report  to  Congreas.  His  call  to  the 
American  people  to  rise  and  defeiul  their 
land  against  invasion  Is  as  clear  as  that 
which  was  sotmded  on  December  7.  1941, 
when  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked  by  an  alien 
enemy.  It  proves  beyond  argument  that 
Hawaii's  plight  today  Is  not  a  local  Incident 
to  be  settled  at  home:  that  It  Is  a  major 
move  In  an  organized  assault  upon  tbe  life 
of  the  Nation,  and  must  be  recognized  as 
such  at  Washington. 

Tills  Is  the  view  also  of  Infhientlal  news- 
p  ipers  on  the  mainland.  The  New  Tork 
Dallr  News,  most  widely  circulated  newspaper 
tn  the  United  States,  asks.  "Wouldn't  It  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  Ignore  the  possibility 
that  Stalin  •  •  •  has  been  rigging  up 
■one  sort  of  Pearl  Harboresque  surprise  for 
tv  In  the  Pacific?  •  •  •  Wouldnt  Con- 
gress be  wise  to  take  the  Hawaiian  appeal  for 
help  against  Bridges  with  extreme  serious- 
ness, and  do  It  now?" 

Moat  of  the  material  In  Senator  BxrrLrx'e 
report  Is  not  new  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  al- 
though some  of  thexn  profess  to  disbelieve  It. 
However.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  considered  attention  of  many  Americans, 
particularly  those  in  Congreas,  to  this  Terri- 
tory as  meaning  more  to  them  than  ■  pro- 
Tlidal  colony  far  out  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  links  Hawaii  so  closely  to  tbe  rest  of  the 
country  and  so  Intimately  to  tbe  lives  of  the 
American  people  that  they  cannot  wholly  Ig- 
nore the  present  distress  of  540.000  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  here. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii are  extending  their  utmost  efforts  to 
ot  sin  congressloruil  action  that  will  end  the 
current  longshore  blockade  and  prevent  fu- 
ture assaults  on  the  Territory's  economic  life 
by  that  means,  the  Butler  report  can  be  of 
tremendous  value.  It  demands  tn  no  unccr- 
tata  tanaa  that  Congress  shall  enact  reme- 
dial ligMatlon  forthwith,  and  demolishes 
the  foundation  upon  which  President  Tru- 
man baaed  his  declaration  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  rescue  the  people  of  HawaU  from 
the  net  in  which  they  have  been  enmeshed 
by  ILWU's  blockaders.  For  Senator  Bxrrtxa 
shows  conclusively  that  the  situation  here 
today  la  both  national  and  International  In 
tta  wet^p*  and  in  its  effect,  and  a  proper  con- 
cern for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  Cabinet  aides,  and  the  country's  legis- 
lators. 

[Prom  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
of  June  27.  1949 1 

BAWaa   BUX3LAOI9 

The  HawaUan  Islands  are  blockaded  more 
effectively  than  Berlin  w&j  by  the  Russia rui. 
For  2  months  all  ocean  transportation  of 
civilian  goods  has  been  stopped  by  the  CIO 
Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen  Union. 
Tbese  unions  art  domtiMitrrt  by  Harry  Bridges 
who  is  now  OD.  trial  charged  by  the  Pednal 
Government  with  being  a  Communist. 

If  Long  Beach  and  Ita  immediate  trading 
am  were  blockaded  by  a  railroad  or  truck 
strike,  the  President  would  nurre  In  with  an 
Injunction.  That  area  has  about  540.000 
people.  Hawaii  has  Just  that  number  of 
persons  who  arc  made  to  suffer  toy  the  shlp- 
plag  strike.  But  the  people  of  Hawaii  hsve 
no  Totes  In  the  presidential  clsctkas  ae  noth- 
ing is  done. 

It  ts  appalling  how  few  people  seem  to  un- 
derstand or  cars  what  la  bspprntng     The 


Army  and  Nary  ships  are  anioaded  and  al- 
lowed to  ssU.  But  the  rlgbU  of  540,000  civil- 
ians are  Ignored.  The  radical  leaders  of  the 
CIO  union  are  tislng  tbe  misery  of  tbe  people 
to  gain  control  of  the  shipping  of  the  Islands 

Tbe  argument  is  over  demsnds  for  pay  in- 
creases for  the  longshoremen  and  warehouse- 
men. The  direction  of  tbe  strike  la  by  Harry 
Bridges  In  San  Prandaeo.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  Is  attempting  t  tgiKtre  the  issue  be- 
ca'ise  longshoremen  have  votes  while  the 
people  of  Hawaii  do  not.  There  Is  no  other 
explanation  apparent. 

The  pineapple  crop  Is  ready  for  harvest. 
It  will  probably  be  I^st  because  of  the  short- 
age of  tin  cans.  Tbe  trucking  and  ware- 
housemen  will  not  han<''e  the  crops  as  har- 
vested. The  loss  to  the  Nstlon  snd  the 
islands  will  be  tremendous.  But  the  misery 
of  the  blockaded  people  ts  the  unreasonable 
result  allowed. 

If  ever  there  was  an  example  of  the  need 
for  control  of  unions,  this  blockade  is  one. 
The  Nation  supported  the  airlift  for  the  feed- 
ing of  Berlin  when  blockaded  by  the  Com- 
munists. It  would  seem  reasonable  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  should  unload  and  load 
ships  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of 
Hswall. 

It  is  time  that  unions,  under  such  leaders 
as  Harry  Bridges,  be  disciplined.  If  they 
are  not  Commimist -dominated,  they  are  cer- 
Ulnly  very  doae  to  It.  The  Bridges  control 
over  Hswall  makes  htm  a  virtual  dictator  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  Islands.  It  is  time 
that  dictatorship  Is  broken.  The  540.000 
people  of  Hawaii  deserve  to  be  protected  Just 
as  were  the  people  of  Berlin.  In  either  case, 
s  ruthless  dictatorship  Is  respooslble  iar  the 
stiffering  of  the  people.— L.  A.  C. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  njJwoTS 
W  THl  8BNATB  OF  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thursday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendij[  of  the  Rsccro  a  telegram 
sent  to  me  on  June  20.  I9i9.  by  James  C. 
Petrilk),  president.  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  dealing  with  the  labor  bill 
which  we  have  had  under  cotisideration 
in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoed, 
as  follows: 

CBKAflO,  IMJL^  June  29,  1949. 
Hon.  Paw  H.  Doocus. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

I  read  by  the  Sunday  morning  press  that 
John  L.  Lewis  ccmmends  Senators  Fsppeb, 
NasLT.  and  Mcaaav  for  standing  by  the  en- 
tire repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  To  this 
there  can  be  no  complaint.  These  three  Sen- 
ators sre  hl^ily  reqxctcd  by  the  entire  labor 
movement  of  America.  The  press  further 
statea  that  Lewis  Indirectly  lit  into  those 
Democratic  Senators  who  are  backlig 
amendments  to  the  administration  measure. 
However.  It  will  not  be  long  before  Mr.  Lewis 
will  Ismhast  theas  same  three  Senators  that 
he  Is  now  bragging  about.  That  is  his  repu- 
tation. He  does  not  stay  on  the  best  posel- 
ble  terms  with  anyone  for  long.  I  say  that 
9B  percent  of  labor  In  this  country  while  fa- 
voring the  entire  repeal  at  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill.  Including  myself.  ar«  for  any  naeasnre 
that  you  and  the  rest  o£  the  liberal  Senators 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  the  Republican 


slds.  as  opfXMCd  to  tb«  rcactlooary  Repobll- 
caus  and  Dlxiecrau,  can  give  labor.  Wa  fsel 
that  the  only  reason  you  sre  making  amend- 
menta  to  the  administration  biU  instead  of 
entire  repeal  of  the  act  is  because  there  Is 
very  little  possibility  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress  to  repeal  the  entire  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
We  sre  satisfied  that  labor  will  back  you  100 
percent  in  anything  you  do.  Mr.  Lewis  says 
that  he  wants  all  or  nothing  Well  that  Is 
the  rule  or  ruin  policy  that  be  has  always 
followed  and  will  continue  to  follow.  We  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  num- 
bering 337.00C  have  lost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  tn  wages  since  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  has  been  put  on  the  statute 
books  of  cur  country.  We  are  willing  to  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  men  like  you.  What 
wr  cannot  get  today  we  may  be  able  to  get  at 
some  time  In  the  (uture,  but  certainly  we 
must  start  some  place  to  tear  down  this 
vicious  slave- labor  bill.  We  also  know  that 
tf  It  were  not  for  men  like  you  and  tbe  Dem- 
ocratic liberals  Including  the  Olxlecrats  and 
some  of  the  liberaJ  Republicans  that  the  re- 
actionary Republicans  In  tbe  Congress  would 
take  away  what  little  freedom  labor  has  left. 
Mr  Lewis  and  his  organtzatlon  were  all  but 
busted  up  when  the  late  great  leader.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  came  Into  c^Dce  and  gave  him 
a  chance  to  rebuild  It  and  ycu  know  how  he 
repaid  him  by  coming  out  for  Wlllkie  in  IMO 
and  Dewey  in  1944,  but  the  coal  miners  voted 
for  the  late  President  Roosevelt  and  tbe  record 
shows  that  in  1948  when  President  Truman 
came  out  for  repeal  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act 
that  Mr.  Lewis  lined  up  with  Tarr  and  com- 
pany, but  tbe  coal  miners  again  differed  with 
Mr.  Lewis  and  voted  for  Mr.  Triiman.  while 
Mr.  Lewis  voted  for  Taft  and  company.  We 
are  Ju&t  wondering  how  sincere  that  man  la 
when  he  puu  a  club  in  Tatt's  bands  to  de- 
stroy all  Uberals  and  Uberalism  by  first  call- 
ing a  strike  in  March  of  this  ysar  when  the 
House  of  Reprssentatlves  tud  the  bill  before 
the  Congress  and  now  that  It  Is  up  before  the 
Senate  be  again  caUs  a  strike,  much  to  the 
delight  of  Mr.  Taft  and  his  reacUcnary  co- 
horts. In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  tlie  la- 
bor movement  Is  satisfied  that  the  adminis- 
tration Democrats,  like  yourself  and  thf  lib- 
eral Repuhl leans,  are  giving  labor  the  best 
kind  of  a  bill  possible  to  get  and  we  appre- 
ciate It.  and  that  the  betrayal  of  Labor  is  not 
by  the  administraticn  s  amendments  but  by 
John  L.  Lewis. 

jAMXa  C.  PCXCXLLO, 

President,   Americmn   Federation  of 
Musician*. 


Railway  Labor  Execadves'  AsaociatioD 
Speaking  for  Tkoasaaiis  of  Raflwaj 
Employees  Opposes  tiic  Merfinf  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  Witli  tLe 
Soda!  Security  Adauwistratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENltSTLVAICTA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
several  sources  comes  tbe  suggestion 
that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
should  be  merged  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

If  such  a  merger  occurs  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  would  lose  its  identity 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  agency  of  the 
Government,  administering  a  retirement 
program  tbe  entire  cost  of  which  is  borne 
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by  railway  management  and  railway 
employees. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  Is  one 
of  the  most  unique  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  has  been  doing  a 
good  >ob  since  its  creation  in  1937. 

Speaking  for  many  of  the  employees 
of  the  railway  industry  Mr.  A.  E.  Lyon, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives"  Association,  takes  a  very 
positive  position  against  the  proposed 
merger. 

Having  many  railroaders  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  together  with  many 
retired  railway  employees,  in  my  opinion 
Mr    Lyon  speaks  their  sentiments. 

For  that  resison  I  am  calling  your  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Lyon's  statement  which  is 
as  follows: 

MEMOKaMDUM  on  proposal  to  t£COMMEND 
KZTENSION  OF  THZ  GENESAL  OU>-ACS  AKS  SUR- 
VlVOtS  INSURANCE  .STSTEM  TO  INCLUDE  RAIL- 
ROAD EMPLOYMENT 

The  subject  of  this  memorandum  cannot 
be  Intelligently  considered  without  having 
clearly  In  mind  the  respective  origins  and  his- 
tories of  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
tlM  general  social  Insurance  system,  although. 
slgBiflcantly.  proponents  of  covering  railroad 
employment  into  the  general  system  Invari- 
ably avoid  historical  dlscxission.  Divergent 
origins  and  histories  may  not  In  themselves 
constitute  adequate  grounds  for  continued 
differentiation,  but  the  light  they  shed  on 
the  purposes  served  and  functions  performed 
by  the  respective  83retems  cannot  be  Ignored 
In  Informed  and  objective  consideration. 

Industrial  pension  systems  In  this  country 
began  on  the  railroads.  During  the  50  years 
preceding  1930.  pension  plans  became  prac- 
tically a  universal  feature  of  railroad  employ- 
ment. Despite  the  universality  and  formality 
of  pension  arrangements  on  the  railroads. 
the  plans  were,  practically  without  exception, 
operated  without  substantial  reserves;  cur- 
rent pension  payments  were  simply  charged 
as  current  operating  expenses.  By  1930.  when 
the  railroads  were  hard-hit  financially,  the 
costs  were  still  mounting  annually  and  reve- 
nues were  Inadequate  to  meet  these  moimt- 
Ing  costs.  The  Insecurity  thus  engendered 
brought  demands  for  congressional  attention 
as  early  as  1930.  In  1931  and  1932  several  bills 
were  Introduced  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
The  problem  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  period  of  several  years  In  the  early  thir- 
ties practically  all  raUroads  reduced  the  pen- 
sions then  in  effect — the  reductions  ranging 
from  10  to  40  percent — In  order  to  curtail 
expenses. 

The  Impact  of  this  condition  In  the  In- 
dustry was  felt  In  several  respects.  Retire- 
ments virtually  ceased.  Railroad  personnel 
becaiiM  loaded  with  an  undue  proportion  of 
superannuated  employees.  The  cessation  of 
retirements  combined  with  almost  universal 
and  highly  developed  seniority  rules  operated 
severely  to  accentuate  the  unemployment 
among  jrounger  men.  wh<cb  due  to  the  de- 
prMiInn  Itself  would  have  reached  alarming 
proportions.  At  the  same  time  the  railroads, 
notwithstanding  pension  reductions,  were 
faced  with  contini.oxisly  mounting  drains  on 
diminishing  revenues,  while  the  retired  em- 
ployees and  those  facing  retirement  were  rob- 
bed of  that  security  that  they  had  legiti- 
mately expected  as  part  of  the  return  for 
their  services  during  their  active  careers. 

The  problem  became  one  of  major  concern 
to  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation 
who  had  been  appointed  under  the  Emer- 
gency Transportation  Act  of  1933  to  assist  In 
finding  remedies  for  the  moat  critical  con- 
ditions afnictlng  the  railroad  Industry.  He. 
like  the  employees  through  their  organisa- 
tions, recommended  the  eetablUhment  of  a 
railroad  retiren\ent  s/stem  by  Federal  taw 
In  1934  he  explained  the  seriousness  of  the 
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Two  pertinent  observations  may  be  made 
regarding  the  circumstances  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1937  act:  If  the  President  had 
regarded  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  of  which  he  was  the  political  father  and 
foremost  exponent,  as  having  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  the  railroad  industry,  he  would  not 
have  concerned  himself  with  the  railroad 
problems  in  1936,  for  unconstitutionality  of 
the  1935  act  would  automatically  have  re- 
sulted In  coverage  of  railroad  employment 
by  social  security.  If  railroad  managements 
had  felt  that  the  problems  of  their  Industry 
were  solved  by  the  Social  Security  Act  they 
would  not  have  agreed  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
separate  system  that  subjected  them  to  sub- 
stantially higher  pay  roll  taxes  than  employ- 
ers In  other  Industry  were  required  to  pay. 

From  this  background  emerge  the  reasons 
why  the  general  system  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  is  not  suitable  to  the  rail- 
road Industry.  First  and  most  obvious  Is 
the  fact  that  benefit  levels  of  the  general 
system,  both  when  enacted  in  1935  and  as 
amended  In  1939,  are  too  low  to  be  an  ade- 
quate replacement  of  the  railroad  pension 
plans,  whose  instability  was  the  root  of  the 
critical  situation  In  that  Industry,  fhls  In- 
adequacy is  so  generally  recognized  now  that 
even  the  propxinents  of  covering  railroad  em- 
ployment In  the  general  system  tacitly  con- 
cede it  to  be  so.  What  they  propose  Is  uni- 
versal coverage  by  the  general  system  with 
a  supplemental  system  for  railroad  employ- 
ment to  meet  the  special  needs  of  that 
Industry. 

It  should  be  csirefully  noted  at  this  point, 
that  once  the  need  of  a  special  railroad  sys- 
tem, whether  self-contained  or  supplemental 
to  the  general  system.  Is  admitted,  the  most 
appealing  argument  for  a  universal  system, 
namely,  equality  of  treatment  for  all,  goes 
out  the  window.  From  that  point  on  advo- 
cacy of  extending  the  general  system  to  cover 
railroad  employment  is  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  form  and  not  with  the  content  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system.  There  can 
be  little  but  a  passion  for  symmetry  or  a 
bureaucratic  concern  with  unified  control 
that  can  Impel  advocacy  of  revision  in  the 
form  of  the  railroad  system. 

But  substantively  a  supplemental  railroad 
retirement  plan  cannot  do  the  job.  That 
would  have  been  the  most  obviously  avail- 
able scheme  for  the  labor-management  con- 
ferees to  adopt  in  1937.  and  had  it  appeared 
to  those  who  know  the  industry  to  be  a 
feasible  device  they  would  no  doubt  have 
adopted  it. 

There  are  too  many  reasons  why  a  supple- 
mental system  won't  do  the  job  for  a  full 
presentation  of  them  to  be  made  here,  but  a 
few  can  be  indicated.  Any  railroad  ret-re- 
ment  plan  that  adequately  replaces  the  rail- 
road pension  plans  must  recognize  prior  serv- 
ice. One  of  the  most  Important  factors  re- 
quiring Government  Intervention  In  the  rail- 
road pension  problem  was  the  necessity  of 
salvaging  the  credit  toward  retirement  bene- 
fits which  those  then  In  the  industry  had 
built  up  through  their  prior  employment. 
Although  this  Is  a  consideration  that  will 
gradually  diminish  over  the  years,  there  are 
now  and  will  be  for  some  years  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  railroad  employees  who  have 
very  valuable  rights  at  stake  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  prior  service  credits.  The  general 
system  of  old-age  insiu-ance  does  not  recog- 
nize prior  service.  More  than  that,  the  for- 
mulas for  calculating  beneflU  are  so  co  - 
structed  In  lieu  of  recognizing  prior  service 
as  to  be  defensible  only  In  a  system  that  does 
not  recognize  prior  service.  And  It  seems 
extremely  unlikely  at  this  date  that  there 
will  be  any  revision  In  this  basic  approach. 
It  Is  therefore  Impossible  to  engraft  upon  it 
any  supplemental  system  that  would  accord 
the  necessary  recognition  to  prior  service  la 
the  railroad  Industry,  at  least  In  any  terms 
that  would  be  comprehensible  to  others  than 
the  most  abstract  theorists. 
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A  second  essential  of  a  railroad  retirement 
system  Is  the  nonforfeiture  of  service  credits 
earned.  The  fear  of  such  forfeitures  was  a 
major  factor  In  the  insecurity  of  railroad  em- 
ployees that  constituted  part  of  the  railroad 
pension  problem  of  the  thirties.  Introduc- 
tion Into  the  railroad  retu-ement  system  of 
any  element  of  forfeiture  of  service  credits 
would  revive  that  insecurity.  The  general 
system  of  old-age  Insuj-ance.  at  least  as  now 
established,  depends  on  the  forfelttire  of 
credits  by  some  In  order  to  support  the  bene- 
fits available  to  others.  To  engraft  onto  this 
sort  of  general  system  a  system  of  supple- 
mental benefits  that  would  ellmlr  .te  for- 
feitures on  the  part  of  railroad  employees 
would  be  too  complex  to  be  feasible  and  too 
costly  to  be  conceived  as  practicable  at  least 
In  the  present  climate  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic thought. 

One  of  the  elements  that  Is  greatly  to  be 
desired  In  any  system  of  Insurance  Is  under- 
standing of  their  rights  by  the  beneficiaries. 
That  Is  a  goal  that  is  extremely  difficult  to 
attain  when  benefit  formulas  have  to  be  con- 
structed to  do  even  approximate  justice 
among  the  variables  that  millions  of  indi- 
vidual cases  present.  The  railroad  retirement 
system,  while  far  from  ideal  in  this  respect. 
Is  the  fruit  of  the  best  efforts  that  leaders 
of  railroad  management  and  of  l-bor.  who 
know  the  beneficiaries  best,  could  put  forth. 
It  may  be  said  with  assurance  that  railroad 
employees  in  general  have  a  much  letter  com- 
prehension of  their  old-age  insurance  rights 
than  do  the  beneficiaries  of  the  general  sys- 
tem. A  scrapping  of  the  present  railroad  re- 
tirement system  In  favor  of  Inclusion  of  rail- 
road employment  in  the  general  system,  with 
a  supplemental  system  engrafted  upon  it, 
would  be  a  needless  and  foolish  Jettison  of 
more  than  10  years'  y-roduce  In  beneficiary 
education.  Railroad  employees  would  be 
given,  in  lieu  of  the  relatively  simple  rrs- 
tem  they  now  have  and  generally  understand 
fH-etty  well,  not  only  the  more  complex  gen- 
eral system  which  few  of  its  present  bene- 
ficiaries entertain  any  hope  of  understand- 
ing, but  that  system  encumbered  with  a  rail- 
road supplemental  system  that  would  add 
immeasurably  to  the  complexity  of  determin- 
ing ultimate  benefit  rights. 

The  sole  reason  advanced  for  covering  rail- 
road employment  by  the  general  system  plus 
a  supplement  Is  that  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment there  will  be  better  coordination  be- 
tween benefits  resulting  from  railroad  em- 
ployment and  those  resulting  from  other 
employment.  As  of  the  present  time  at 
least,  this  Is  a  matter  of  only  theoretical  Im- 
portance. It  can  be  built  up  to  fearsome 
potentialities  by  statistics  of  shifts  In  em- 
ployment between  the  two  systems.  But  In 
terms  of  concrete  cases  the  proponents  of 
extending  the  general  system  to  Include  rail- 
road employment  would  be  hard  put  to  find 
a  significant  number  of  cases.  If  Indeed  they 
can  find  any.  In  which  split  employment  has 
restated  In  patent  InJtisUce.  throxigh  the  In- 
dividual getting  either  too  little  or  too  much 
In  old-age  benefits.  For  every  such  case  that 
Is  produced  we  would  gladly  vmdertakc  to 
produce  10  cases  of  manifest  injustice  result- 
ing from  the  social -sectu-lty  formula  where 
there  was  no  split  employment.  If  th?  prob- 
lem of  coordinating  benefit  credits  should 
ever  be  one  of  practical  dimensions,  as  It  may 
someday  come  to  be.  that  will  be  the  time 
to  consider  the  kind  of  proposal  now  made: 
but  It  will  have  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
Innumerable  conceivable  means  of  coordinat- 
ing benefit  credits.  And  the  relative  efficacy 
of  the  available  means  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  ll,3ht  of  the  specific  problems  of 
coordination  that  experience  brings  to  light. 

It  is  sheer  effrontery  to  assert  now  on 
piu^ly  theoretical  bases  that  inclusion  oX 
railroad  employment  In  the  general  system  Is 
the  only  satisfactory  means  of  coordination. 

Those  who  assert  that  Inclusion  of  railroad 
employment  in  the  general  system,  together 
with   a  supplemental   railroad   system.  Is  a 


satlsfact<»7  means  (let  alone  the  only  satis- 
factory means)  of  coordinating  credits  from 
railroad  employment  with  those  earned  in 
other  employment  should  bear  the  burden  of 
producing  and  submitting  to  critical  exami- 
nation a  specific  and  concrete  formula  em- 
bodying the  precise  terms  of  the  general  sys- 
tem they  have  In  mind  and  the  precise  terms 
of  the  railroad  supplement  they  would  pro- 
pose. Such  a  concrete  proposal  could  be 
subjects i!  to  valuation  In  terms  of  whether 
the  general  system  predicated  Is  the  one  that 
Is  now  In  existence  or  one  that  may  be  ex- 
pected soon  to  be  established;  whether.  If  it 
is  the  one  that  is  now  In  existence.  It  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  a  satisfactory  base  on 
wjiich  to  build,  or,  if  it  is  a  proposed  revision 
of  the  present  general  system,  its  prospects 
of  coming  into  existence  warrant  planning  a 
railroad  supplement  on  that  hypotheses:  and. 
In  either  case,  whether  the  specific  railroad 
supplement  proposed  is  a  feasible  one  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  railroad  Indus- 
try. The  avoidance  of  these  specific  and 
concrete  Issues  by  sketching  general  and  ab- 
stract goals  is  too  glib  to  qualify  as  states- 
manship. 

Normally  when  an  extension  of  a  soclal- 
Instirance  plan  Is  proposed,  the  proposal  is 
based  on  a  desire  to  benefit  those  to  whom  It 
Is  to  be  extended.  Wha*^  should  be  more  re- 
markable than  anything  else  about  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  social  security  to  railroad  em- 
ployees Is  the  complete  alisence  of  even  a 
claim  that  such  an  extension  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  railroad  employees  It  Is 
clear  that  such  a  proposal,  with  or  without 
a  railroad  supplement,  would  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  great  bulk  of  railroad  em- 
ployees. The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it 
is  that,  at  the  expense  of  the  great  bulk  of 
railroad  employees.  It  might  theoretically 
benefit  some  Individuals  whose  employment 
is  split  between  railroads  and  other  Indus- 
try— with  corresponding  detriment  to  others 
whose  employment  Is  so  split.  The  railroad 
employees  have  no  Intention  of  standing  that 
expense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
will  exercise  their  democratic  right  to  resist 
such  a  proposal  with  every  resoin-ce  at  their 
command.  And  such  practical  considera- 
tions, certainly  no  less  than  social  bltieprints. 
must  commend  themselves  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  would  give  the  Congress  helpful 
advice.  F^or  In  a  democratic  society,  unlike 
totalitarian  regimes,  the  voices  of  those  af- 
fected are  entitled  to  respect  In  the  formu- 
lation of  policy  and  not  merely  to  be  regarded 
as  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  its  execution. 
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HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  include  a  timely  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  21,  1949,  issue  of  the 
Waltham  <Mass.>  News -Tribune. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HE'S   KAUfTNG   IT 

No  difficulty  is  found  in  establishing  jtis- 
tlflcatlon  for  the  heated  repudiation  di- 
rected by  John  J.  Hagerty  to  those  who 
linked  his  appointment  as  head  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Co.  to  the  RFCs  approval 
of  a  $6,000,000  loan  for  the  flnandaUy 
stricken  firm. 

The  allegation  first  appeared  fn  Drew 
Pearson's  column  and  later  was  repeated.  In 
view  of  Mr.  Pearson's  reputation  as  a  smear 


artist  and  his  penchant  for  distortion,  the 
matter  scarcely  seemed  worth  dignifying. 
Waltham  had  good  reason  to  know  that  Mr. 
Hagerty  was  not  even  under  consideration  as 
prospective  top  executive  at  the  time  tba 
loan  was  formally  approved. 

As  the  community  well  knows,  the  ap- 
proval was  announced  by  Hagerty  himself  at 
the  United  Waltham  Committee  public  rally 
In  Hovey  Memorial  on  January  25.  Not  •an-  • 
til  April  7  was  he  appointed  trustees'  agent. 
Two  weeks  before  the  latter  date  he  told  the 
News-Tribune  he  had  no  knowledge  such  an 
appointment  was  In  the  making. 

Considerable  fuss  appears  to  be  stirred  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hagerty  left  a  »10.300  post 
with  the  RFC  to  take  over  one  paying  »30.000. 

Since  when,  might  we  ask,  is  it  wrong  for 
an  individual  to  better  himself  If  he  has 
the  talents  to  sell?  Government  frequently 
takes  competent  men  from  business  and  they 
offer  their  services  at  a  sacrifice  in  salary. 
The  situation  can  work  with  reverse  English, 
and  In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  very  ac- 
tion Is  assurance  the  Government  stake  Us 
the  reorganized  firm  will  be  protected. 

The  question  of  salary  Is  not  a  fair  Issue. 
Predecessors  of  Mr.  Hagerty  were  paid  higher 
amounts.  If  he  can  make  good  In  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  challenge  of  great  magnitude, 
he  will  by  every  measure  be  worth  every  cent 
paid  him.  The  start  he  has  made  has  been 
remarkably  sueceesftil.  fully  justifying  the 
confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  trustees.    . 

Senator  FtrLsaiCHT's  questions  at  a  Wash- 
ington subcommittee  hearing  brought  the 
matter  out  Into  the  fresh  air  where  It  be- 
longed. We  hope  Mr.  Fui-BaiGHT  Is  convinced 
that  it  Is  good  business  for  Government  to 
provide  capable  career  men  for  induabry,  par- 
ticularly where  Uncle  Sam  has  a  stake  in  the 
operation. 


Uaemplojrment  and  Rise  in  Cost  of  Liriiif 
Resulting  From  Strike  of  Longshoremen 
Shown  in  Report  of  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OKLEGATE    FXOM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VB8 

Thursday,  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
showing  unemployment  and  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  resulting  from  the 
strike  of  longshoremen  now  in  progress 
In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  report  follows: 

TEaarroaT  or  Hawaii. 
De3>abtickkt  or  Laaoa 
AND  DnmsTxiAL  Relations, 

Honolulu,  June  24.  1949. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Fabxincton. 
DeUgtite  from  Hatoaii, 

House  of  Bepreaentatives, 

Washmffton,  D.  C. 
Daaa  Ma.  FAaaiHcroH:  Tbe  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  effects  of  the  longahore  strike 
on  the  department  of  labor  and  industrial 
relations: 

VimCPlOTMZNT 

Tbe  strike  has  aggravated  th«  unemidoy- 
ment  sttuatlon  which  at  the  present  time  la 
a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Unemployment 
increased  from  May  1,  IM9.  to  June  23,  1M9. 
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by  5.050  persons,  with  the  total  number  of 
unemployed  amounting  to  21.050.  The  num- 
ber of  unemployed  Is  11.2  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  of  the  Territory  compared  to  a 
S.5-percent  national  arera^e. 

Wholesale  and  retail  Arms  laid  off  1.192 
persons  since  May  1.  1949.  hotels  and  places 
of  amusement  700.  construction  companies 
810.  transportation  companies  488.  and  man- 
afacturmg  companies  COO.  Nine  months  ago 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  persons  was 
11.000.  The  comparatively  large  Increase  to 
unemployment  In  the  9  months  prior  to  the 
btflnnlng  of  the  strike  was  In  itself  a  serious 
matter  as  there  were  no  employment  oppor- 
tunities available  or  In  prospect  for  the 
majority  of  the  unemployed. 

UMKMTLOTMaNT     COMPEMSATION     AND     ^HtVICB- 
MKN'S    aXAOJ  USTMCNT    ALLOWANCE 

The  direct  Impact  of  the  water-front  strike 
on  the  bureau  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion Is  dally  becoming  more  severe.  Unem- 
ployment compensation  claims  had  increased 
to  an  all-time  high  during  May  1949.  and  it 
U  estimated  that  the  volume  for  June  will  be 
40  percent  greater.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation claims  and  servicemen's  readjust- 
ment allowance  claims  will  total  over  $500.- 
000  f<»-  June  compared  to  a  total  of  less  than 
♦3.000.000  for  the  entire  year  of  1948 

U neTMployment  compensation  claims 
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COST  or  UVIMO 

Retail  food  prices  In  Honolulu  took  an 
upward  Jump  of  3  6  percent  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strike  which  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  steady  decline  of  food  prlc^  In 
the  previous  6  months'  period. 

On  June  17  several  basic  tteuu  of  food  bad 
practically  vanished  from  the  shelves  and 
bins  of  retail  stores  conucted.  Rice  and 
evaporated  m"lk  were  found  In  only  one  store, 
with  salee  limited  or  ration^  to  each  cus- 
tomer, and  tills  cupply  was  exhausted  within 
a  day  or  two.  Onions  and  potatoes  were 
completely  sold  out  and  a  limited  supply  of 
butter  was  on  hand  Lt  greatly  Increased 
prtces  due  to  air-freight  importation.  Island 
•ggs  Increased  from  ax\  average  of  99  0  cents 
per  daces  In  May  to  91. 115  In  June  or  a  rise 
of  17  percent  within  30  days 

Since  June  17  a  few  shipments  of  onions, 
rice,  and  potatoes  have  arrived  on  relief  ships. 
However,  current  prices  per  pound  for  these 
items  are:  onions  35  cents,  rice  28  and  29 
cents,  potatoes  25  cents.  Canned  milk  Is  now 
on  limited  sale  at  a  few  store*,  upon  pres- 
entation of  a  doctor's  e«ittfleste.  to  families 
with  children. 

It  Is  probable  that  tboaaanda  of  persons 
In  the  Territory  are  unable  to  pay  the  abo\e 
prices  for  adequate  auM>  uit-  of  staple  items 
of  food,  or  are  unable  to  secure  them  if  they 
do  have  suflcltnt  funds. 

UacaXLAMtOTJS 

The  number  of  minors  who  have  fouiul 
employment  in  indusuy  haa  declined  about 
65  percent  compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year.    ThU  dryiag  up  of  )ub  opporiuui- 
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the  terrific  and  incalculatable  costs  of 
monopoly  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
devious  and  secretive  methods  cannot 
accurately  be  portrayed. 

The  building  of  highways  or  reclaiming 
wasteland  immediately  arouses  our  in- 
terest. The  development  of  our  great 
river  basins  and  the  protection  of  our 
farm  land  from  erosion  receives  first  con- 
sideration. We  immediately  go  into  ac- 
tion when  disaster  of  any  nature  over- 
takes or  threatens  any  portion  of  our 
country.  It  is  to  our  credit  and  to  the 
credit  of  a  progressive  people  to  l>e  in- 
terested and  concerned  about  these 
matters.  Congress  has  shown  its  interest, 
and  the  people  have  supported  that  in- 
terest, in  the  passage  of  antltnxst  laws. 
But.  the  danger  now  is  that  we  are  asked 
to  weaken  our  antitrust  and  fair-trade 
practice  laws  by  permissive  legislation 
instead  of  prohibitive  legislation. 

Several  months  ago  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  completed  its  evidence  In 
Docket  No.  5508,  known  as  the  Steel  case. 
Up  to  this  time,  although  Federal  Trade 
Commission  completed  its  case  last  Sep- 
tember, the  defendants  have  consumed 
the  intervening  time  with  delaying  tac- 
tics and  actions.  Why  have  these  de- 
fendants delayed?  Is  it  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  pass  legislation  which  will 
nullify  all  of  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  elim- 
inate monopoly  in  the  steel  industry? 
Is  it  because  of  the  powerful  steel  lobby, 
which  is  in  operation  and  which  has  paid 
the  greatest  known  sums  of  money  for 
lobbying  purposes,  has  assured  its  mem- 
l>ers  that  Congress  will  bail  them  out? 

Witliout  impugning  the  motives  of  any 
Member  of  Congress,  and  that  I  shall 
never  do.  I  assure  you  if  the  S.  1008.  as 
amended,  passes  you  may  as  well  abolish 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  If  we 
do  not  abolish  it.  at  least  we  can  change 
its  name  to  a  more  fitting  one.  Perhaps, 
the  Commission  for  the  Administration 
of  Repealed  Antitrust  Laws  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Seriously,  insofar  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  entrusted  to  the  P2deral 
Trade  Commission  during  the  past  35 
years,  it  would  mean  beginning  all  over 
again.  What  the  devoted  employee  of 
the  Commission  would  face  is  hardly  en- 
viable. A  decade  or  a  lifetime  of  work 
destroyed.  The  laws  meaningless  until 
tested  again  in  the  courts.  Then  after 
35  more  years  work — another  mora- 
toriiim  or  another  amendment  which 
would  again  destroy  years  of  effort. 

Not  only  will  S.  1008,  as  amended,  open 
wide  the  gates  for  the  destruction  of  small 
business,  but  I  am  equally  sure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  stop  evil  trade  practices  in  their 
incipiency  will  shrink  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

"absorb    nUCICHT"    DOES    NOT    llEAN    WHAT    TH« 
TE«M   IMPLIES  IN   BASING-POINT  PEACTICB 

The  phrases  "absorb  freight"  and  "de- 
livered price"  are  dangerous  ones  to  in- 
clude in  substantive  law.  These  are 
"sales  talks"  used  as  an  inducement  to 
purchasers  to  make  them  believe  they 
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are  getting  something  for  nothing.  If 
these  terms  are  written  into  law  as  con- 
templated by  S.  1008.  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  1.  1949.  It  will  mean  the 
return  of  the  basing-point  system  of  pric- 
ing which  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed 
more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  Cement 
case.  The  phrase  "absorb  freight"  has 
the  connotation  of  something  which  the 
seller  graciously  bestows  upon  the  buyer 
in  return  for  his  business.  The  term  "ab- 
sorb freight"  will  be  used  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  mean  "phantom  freight." 
Where  you  have  phantom  freight  the 
basing-point  system  of  pricing  is  in  full 
operation. 

If  the  term  "absorb  freight."  as  used 
in  the  basing-point  system  of  pricing, 
was  really  intended  to  benefit  the  pur- 
chaser by  equalizing  freight  charges 
with  the  purchaser's  nearest  source  of 
supply,  it  might  mean  competition.  But, 
this  equalization  never  happened  under 
the  basing-point  system  of  pricing  either 
in  steel  or  cement.  The  use  of  arbi- 
trary basing  points  In  these  Industries 
were  not  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  buyer  but  were  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  markets,  creating  a  monop- 
oly, and  eliminating  competition. 

If  the  term  "absorb  freight"  meant 
that  freight  charges  were  equalized  by  a 
seller  whose  plant  was  more  distant  from 
a  shipping  point  closer  to  the  buyer,  the 
term  might  have  substance.  But.  under 
the  basing-point  system  of  pricing,  it 
has  no  such  meaning.  The  location  of 
a  source  of  supply  close  to  the  buyer, 
under  the  basing-point  system,  made  lit- 
tle difference  because  his  closer  source 
of  supply  might  be  a  nonbasing  point  or 
if  it  were  a  basing  point  the  buyer  might 
not  be  in  that  particular  basing-point's 
territory. 
DIVISION    or    TiaarroRT    without   rxgaso    to 

FSUCHT    ADVANTAGE 

It  was  the  division  of  territory  with- 
out reference  to  the  location  of  sources 
of  supply  and  the  arbitrary  charge  of 
freight  from  the  basing  point  regard- 
less of  where  the  buyer  purchased  his 
material  which  enabled  the  Steel  and 
Cement  Trusts  to  extract  unearned  dol- 
lars in  the  form  of  phantom  freight. 
Freight  equalization  in  which  the  freight 
charge  is  equalized  with  the  nearest  com- 
petitive point  is  one  thing;  but  freight 
absorption  as  practiced  under  the  bas- 
ing-point system  does  not  produce 
freight  equalization.  It  is  the  basing- 
point  system  with  all  of  its  monopolistic 
price  and  distribution  controls  which 
Congress  must  guard  against. 

WALL  STKirr  JOtTHNAL  DESCRIBES  O'MAHONTT 
AMENDMENT  AS  ALLOWING  USE  OF  BASING- 
POINT   SYSTEM 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Tuesday. 
June  7.  1949.  continually  speaks  in  a 
leading  article  of  "freight  absorption." 
as  the  term  is  now  used  by  industry,  in 
describing  the  basing-point  system.  It 
also  speaks  of  delivered  price  in  this  con- 
nection. The  Wall  Street  Journal  says, 
with  respect  to  the  O'Mahoney  substi- 
tute: 

The  bin  would  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  the  Clayton  Antitrust 


Act  to  permit  freight-rate  absorption  (or  use 
at  the  basing-point  system)  as  long  as  there 
is  no  evidence  of  collusive  price  fixing.  It 
would  be  permanent  in  effect. 

I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time  again 
how  difficult  It  would  be  under  permis- 
sive legislation  to  secure  evidence  of 
price  fixing  once  such  legislation  is  in 
effect.  It  took  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission 25  years  or  more  to  finally  bring 
the  Cement  Trust  into  the  highest  Court 
in  the  land  and  have  the  multiple  bas- 
ing-point system  outlawed.  It  took 
many  years  of  diligent  effort  to  have  the 
Pittsburgh-plus  system  outlawed,  the 
system  which  forced  everybody  in  the 
country  to  pay  for  steel  on  the  basis  of 
an  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh  price,  regardless  of 
where  the  steel  was  purchased.  I  have 
told  above  of  the  delay  incident  to  the 
new  steel  case  and  the  procrastinating 
tactics  which  have  been  used.  I  believe 
that  if  we  now  pass  a  permissive  act 
which,  regardless  of  the  language,  may 
again  permit  the  use  of  the  basing-point 
system,  none  of  us  here  present  will  be 
here  when  cases  brought  under  this  bill 
will  finally  have  been  decided — if  they 
are  ever  decided. 

BIG  BUSINESS  SPOKESMEN   NOT  AS  FRANK  AS  BIG 

BUSINESS     PRESS SING     SUCHTLT     DIFFERENT 

TUNE 

The  basing-point  and  monopoly  lx)ys 
are.  however,  l)ecoming  a  little  more 
cagey  in  their  statements.  With  the  de- 
feat of  the  moratorium  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  language  which  the  Senate 
adopted,  as  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished United  States  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  they  are 
presenting  a  slightly  different  face.  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Saturday. 
May  7,  1949,  spokesmen  were  quoted  as 
saying,  "Only  the  word  'go'  from  Congress 
Is  awaited."  to  return  to  the  basing-point 
system  of  pricing.  Elsewhere  in  the  ar- 
ticle an  imdisclosed  proponent  talked  of 
a  green  light  from  Congress  and  pre- 
dicted, "All  steel  industry  will  pay 
freight  bills  if  Congress  approved." 
This,  of  course,  was  an  erroneous  state- 
ment Intended  to  mislead,  because  it  has 
never  been  a  practice  of  steel  producers 
to  prepay  freight  shipments  of  steel  to 
their  customers. 

In  the  June  7, 1949.  article  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  it  quotes  unidentified  ce- 
ment industry  executives  as  saying: 

The  bill  which  has  cleared  the  Senate  goes 
a  long  way  toward  answering  ovu-  major 
problem  of  pricing  our  product  in  competi- 
tive markets.  The  bill  in  no  way  approves  or 
disapproves  the  basing-p)Oint  system.  It 
gives  us  the  privilege  of  meeting  competi- 
tion. 

Mark  well  the  language  as  interpreted 
by  one  of  the  biggest  cement  companies 
in  the  country: 

The  bUI  in  no  way  approves  or  disapproves 
the  basing-point  system. 

That  statement,  I  believe,  is  sufficient 
for  any  fair-minded  person  to  know  that 
it  is  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  steel 
and  cement  industries  to  again  use  the 
basing-point  system  once  any  bill  per- 
mitting "freight  absorption"  and  "de- 
livered prices"  becomes  law. 


CEMENT   EXECUTIVE   ADMITS    IWADVERTTNTLT    IH- 
OUSTRT    IS    A    LOCAL    ONE 

Despite  what  the  Supreme  Court  said 
about  the  matter,  Mr.  B.  M.  Roadstrum, 
president  of  Penn-Dixie  Cement  Corp., 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

There  had  never  been  any  setting  of  ar- 
bitrary basing  points  in  the  cement  industry 
and  no  collusion  between  companies  in  set- 
ting prices. 

Listen  to  what  this  unnamed  repre- 
sentative of  a  cement  firm  had  to  say: 

We  don't  care  much  whether  the  biU  be- 
comes law  or  not.  We  are  getting  all  the 
business  we  need  in  the  low  freight  area  we 
are  now  operating  in.  When  business  gets 
more  competitive,  however,  we  may  have  to 
quote  delivered  prices. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  un- 
der the  basing-point  system,  namely, 
customers  situated  close  to  the  cement 
plants  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  their 
freight  advantage.  This  would  not  hap- 
pen if  the  normal  development  of  the  ce- 
ment industry  had  taken  place  during  the 
past  50  years.  But,  through  the  use  of 
the  basing-point  system  and  its  mo- 
nopoly controls,  the  Cement  Trust  did 
not  allow  plants  to  be  built  where  they 
would  best  serve  local  markets. 

SHOULD  WE  VOTE  AGAINST  OUR  DISTRICTS  TO  SUB- 
SIDIZE DISTANT  AND  UNECONOMIC  CONCEN- 
TRATIONS? 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress would,  knowingly,  vote  against  the 
development  of  industry  in  his  district,  or 
in  his  State,  or  his  region.  I  insist  that 
the  basing-point  system  of  pricing,  as 
practiced  by  the  cement,  steel,  and  other 
industries,  has  restricted  regional  devel- 
opment, and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
if  we  now  pass  any  permissive  laws  in  the 
antitrust  field,  regional  development  in 
these  industries  will  continue  to  be  re- 
tarded. 

So  long  SIS  the  cement  smd  steel  indus- 
try can  control  the  markets,  the  build- 
ing of  plants  will  also  be  controlled.  It 
is  a  brave  man  indeed  who  would  risk 
his  capital  under  the  threat  of  the  puni- 
tive action  which  could  be  taken  under 
the  basing-point  system.  No  plant  and 
no  amount  of  capital  can  long  survive 
cutthroat  competition.  It  has  happened 
bexore  under  the  basing-point  system 
and  it  can  happen  again. 

PRICES  WENT  UP  ARBITRARILT  AFTER  CEMENT 
OXXnSION  TO  ALARM  CONSUMERS  AND  THROW 
OUT  SMOKE  SCREEN 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  above 
date  quotes  an  official  of  another  com- 
pany as  saying: 

The  change  has  shown  the  consumer  how 
much  more  it  cost  him  under  f.  o.  b.  pricing 
than  luder  the  old  system. 

That  statement  is  as  artificial  sis  the 
basing-point  system.  It  must  be  re- 
membered (1)  that  the  cement  decision 
was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  April  26, 1948.  a  time  of  inflated  prices, 
and  (2>  the  sudden  incresise  of  many 
f.  o.  b.  mill  prices  in  steel  and  cement 
is  suspect  because  at  that  time  such  prices 
could  be  esisily  secured  and  the  drive  of 
the  cement  and  steel  lobbies  was  getting 
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tmder  way.  ^rtherniore,  the  cement 
and  steel  Industries  were  not  sentenced 
to  f .  o.  b.  mill  |M-icing  but  only  pretended 
that  such  was  the  case.  Undoubtedly, 
in  order  to  further  the  drive  on  Congress 
to  secure  legLslation.  the  sudden  In- 
creases in  the  price  of  cement  and  steel 
were  Intended  to  cause  unhappiness 
among  consumers  and  in  some  cases  to 
promote  the  belief  that  the  f.  o.  b.  system 
of  pricing  was  more  expensive. 

However,  once  the  forces  of  competi- 
tion are  restored,  pricing  which  works  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  on  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  items  will  be 
found  also  to  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
regional  development  in  steel  and  cement 
and  many  other  industries. 

TABUTIOnS     or     PHANTOM      PREICHT     WILL     BX 
BBBTTUTD.    STEKL    CXEtimVl    PKIDICTS 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  further 
quotes  the  major  prophets — or  profit- 
eers— of  the  steel  industry  as  being 
somewhat  undecided,  but  one  steel 
maker  is  quoted  as  saying.  "There  would 
probably  be  some  variations  from  the 
former  system  on  some  products  and 
phantom  freight  charges,  which  existed 
before  at  some  plants  probably  would 
be  resumed." 

A  careful  reading  of  numerous  such 
articles  makes  it  very  clear  to  me  that 
the  cement  and  steel  industries  will  re- 
turn to  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the 
baslng-point  system  of  pricing  the  min- 
ute any  bill  passed  by  Congress  becomes 
law.  Some  may  even  have  anticipated  its 
passage  and  signing,  so  sure  are  these 
defilers  of  competition  that  the  Congress 
will  hand  them  a  club  with  which  to 
throttle  .small  business  to  Its  knees, 
oacs  or  stxzl  amd  cbmsnt 

The  fact  that  steel  and  cement  are 
necessary  to  practically  every  activity  in 
our  day  makes  it  all  the  more  important 
that  we  have  free  markets  and  free 
prices  for  these  products.  Cement  has 
become  the  accepted  material  for  prac- 
tically every  form  of  construction,  and 
finished  steel  products  enter  into  every 
human  activity. 

In  fighting  the  basing-point  system,  I 
am  fighting  neither  steel  nor  cement,  nor 
any  other  commodity  sold  under  swrh 
systems.  Nor  am  I  interested  in  the  use 
to  which  these  materials  are  put  so  long 
as  it  Is  a  proper  use.  To  the  contrary,  my 
aim  and  purpose  is  to  afford  free  market.s 
in  which  to  purchase  all  commodities  at 
competitive  prices.  We  have  not  had  in 
the  past  true  competition  in  either  steel 
or  cement.  I  want  to  see  these  monopo- 
lies struck  down  and  I  want  to  see  re- 
gional development  in  these  industries 
The  real  purpose  of  the  basing-point 
sjrstem  Is  to  create  monopolies,  restrain 
trade,  and  stifle  competition.  It  is  not 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  aid  these  mo- 
nopolies. It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  out  of  hand. 
For  the  Information  of  the  Members  I 
Include  a  table  on  steel  and  cement  dis- 
tribution by  commodities  with  appended 
explanations  of  the  various  products  and 
the  percentage  of  the  total  distribution 
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of  finished  steel  p-oducts  and  of  cement. 
The  table  and  exi Sanations  follow: 
Uses  or  Siesl  amd  Cxm£NT 

STKEL 

Institute  estimates  tbat 

finished  steel  amcunted 

tons  in  1948.     It  was 


The  Iron  and  Ste«  I 
the  distribution  of 
to  over  66.000.000 
distributed  m  foll(i«n 


I  et 


Market  clas5iflc  ition 


eqnipoMnt 


Jobbers,  dralcfs,  distribf  km. 

.\uUmiotivp 

C<*n>tnietioB     (includi^     mainte- 

imncp) 

Conlainers 

Rail  transportation 

MneiasFifi«!<l 

Converters  and  prooessofs. 

Erport 

Machmrry,     industrial 

an<l  kwii 

Contractors'  products.., 
A|>f>lianm.  uten«il:«.  »b 
Doniavtic    and    cofnni< 

n>ent  other  than  app^nces, 

«iV«  and  rutiorr  . 
Rlertriml  macbinery  an^  e<]aipaicnt 

.VfrrteullurmL 

fV>lf!>,  nu t5,  rivets, 

Forf!inn  (other  than  au|«ii>olh-e} 

oil  and  c&s  diillinic 

Phipbiiiidinp.  marino  c 
Mining,  quarrying.  Itmi 
Ur>lnanc«.  oUier  uidiV\t  '. 
Kbmtt 


! cnthry    . . . 
•frM    equip- 
uteD- 


:ipment. 
rn-rinjc 


Total. 


larswt 


an  1 


conciete 


st  eets 
and 
si  leets 


concrete 


teleph<  ne 


The  Nation's  1 
United  States  Steel 
nual  report  a  part  Lai 
steel  products  whlcfi 

Building     and 
shapes,    plates 
bridges,    buildings 
steel   sheet   pllini; 
cofTerdams; 
bridge  flooring  and 
tional    plates    and 
sheets  for  culverts; 
siding  sheets  for 
rolled  strip  and 
ducts,   furnaces, 
naent:  enameling 
el  finish  and  trim; 
tectural  trim  and  i 
staples,  and  tacks; 
and  cables;  elevator 
wire    fabric    for 
forcement 
wire  screen  and 
property  protecllor 
seamless  pipe  piles 
struction  worit;  plp^ 
ing;    fabricated 
bridges,  stadiums, 
structures;    ma 

Transportation 
and  track  accessorl^ 
struction:   locomotr'e 
and    blgb-strength 
axles   for   milroad 
structural  shapes, 
for  freight-  and 
electrical  wires  for 
spring  wire,  rail 
cables    for    railroad 
locomotive    and    tr 
signal  pipe:  cold- 
automobile  I^KXlies 
loy  steel  bars  and 
mobile  engines, 
other   parts; 
trim;  springs  and 
■cats  and  mechanl 
tngs.   and   torqiie 
columns;  alloy  st«: 
steel  tubing  for 
landing    gear; 


stain  ess 
8  )rlr 


0ai 
out 


aire  ruf  t 


ticl  tons 


11.3W,a36 
10.090.W5 

7.  rjy  573 

.V312.1'W 
5. 227.  W7 
a.  <iA5.  417 
3.43A.238 
3, 307. 142 

3.  Oltt.  »?£ 
2,  ill. '■24 


1.724.777 
l.SW.  172 
1,447.  U)6 

t.;d.fi30 

H&.M8 
72U2W 
574.909 
323, 79» 

33.041 


<i6.061, 


Per- 
cent 

of 
total 


17 

15 

11 

8 
8 
6 
5 
5 

5 
4 
3 


100 


producer  of  steel,  the 
Co.,  lists  to  Its  1947  an- 
Ust  of  manufactured 
are  as  follows: 
(  onstructlon :     Structural 
steel-bearing    plies  for 
and    similar    structures; 
for   retaining    walls   and 
reinforcing      bars; 
cables:  culverts  and  sec- 
corrugated    or    smooth 
formed  steel  roofing  and 
buildings;   hot-  and  cold- 
fcr  air-conditioning 
other   heating   equip- 
for  porcelain  enam- 
stalnless  steel  for  arcbl- 
Klated  uses;  nails,  spikes, 
conduit,  electrical  wires, 
crane  and  shovel  rope; 
and   stucco    rein- 
and    telegraph    wire; 
cloth;  chain  link 
fence;  aerial  tramwajrs; 
for  foundation  and  con- 
for  plumbing  and  heat- 
steel    buildings. 
tanks,  towers,  and  other 

homes, 
lalls,  switches,  crossings, 
for  railroad  track  con- 
side  frames;   stainless 
steels   and    wheels    and 
and   street-railway   cars; 
plates,  sheets,  and   strip 
paisenger-car  construction; 
Control  signals  and  llghu: 
and  other  wires  and 
use:   seamless   pipe   for 
in    lines:    air   brake   and 
rdlled  strip  and  sheets  for 
I  nd  parts:  etu-tx>n  and  al- 
peclal  sections  for  auto- 
tr4nsmlsslons,  chassis,  and 
steel    for   decorative 
ng  wire  for  automobile 
1  uses:  axles,  axle  hous- 
bes:    tubes   for  steering 
bars  and  seamless  alloy 
frames,  engines,  and 
control    cables    and 


ha  rdware 


St  uctural 


nuf  J  ctured 


bonds. 


ee 
alr(  raft 


stitching  wire:  plates,  shapes,  and  bars  for 
all  types  of  marine  constniction;  tubular 
masts,  poles,  and  booms:  raUing  and  deck 
piping:  power  piping,  fuel  lines,  bilge  and 
ballast  lines;  naval  vessels,  cargo  and  pas- 
senger ships,  tankers,  lighters  and  barges, 
floating  dry  docks  and  dredges. 

Petroleum:  Oil-country  goods  in  the  form 
of  driU  pipe,  casing,  and  tubing;  line  pipe 
and  gathering  lines  for  long  distance  trans- 
portation of  patroleum  products;  structural 
shapes  fcH-  oil -field  derricks;  plates  for  oU 
and  gas  storage  tanks;  stainless  steel  for 
refinery  vessels  and  equipment;  alloy  steels 
for  drUllng  tools;  wire  rope  for  drilling  and 
other  oil-field  operations:  oil-well  cement; 
drilling  engines  and  machinery,  feed  con- 
trols, hoists,  traveling  and  crown  blocks, 
sucker  and  pull  rods,  slush.  oU,  and  subsur- 
face pumps,  central  pumping  units  for  op- 
erating a  number  of  wells  from  a  single 
power  source,  portable  pumps,  swivels,  pack- 
ers, bits,  slips,  elevators,  hoses,  valves,  and 
other  fpscially  designed  equlpnrjent  used  In 
oil  and  gas  fields. 

Mining  and  quarrying:  Plates,  shapes,  bars, 
and  shseU  for  mine  tipples,  hoists  and  fan 
houses.  Steel  timbers  and  Jacks  for  mine- 
roof  supports.  Light  rails,  steel  ties,  and 
track  accessories  for  mines  and  quarries. 
Mine  cars.  Plate  lining  and  grinding  balls 
for  ball  and  tulie  mills.  Wire  rope  and  cable 
for  hoisting  and  other  mine  and  quarry  uses. 
Teavy  duty  electrical  wires,  and  cables  for 
trolle:'  wires.  Pipe  for  pump  and  drain  lines, 
processing  anc  water  supply. 

Agriculture:  Carbon  and  alloy  bars,  shapes, 
plates,  sheet3,  and  strip,  pipe  and  tubing  for 
agricultural  machinery,  such  as  harvesters, 
combines,  plows,  and  other  farm  equip- 
ment. Water-supply  lines  and  well  casing. 
Flormed  roofing  and  siding  sheets  for  farm 
tmildings.  Galvanized  sheets  and  strip  for 
silos,  grain  bins,  brooder  houses,  and  other 
ffrm  structures.  Wire  bale  and  cotton  ties. 
Woven  wire  fencing,  netting,  barbed  wire, 
steel  fence  posts,  and  gates.  Welded  fabric 
for  pens.     Diesel  engines  for  farm  use. 

Machinery  and  industrial  uses:  Bars. 
shapes,  plates,  sheets,  and  strip  for  electrical 
an  *  other  machinery  Plates  for  boilers  and 
pressure  vessels  Special  alloy  steels  for  ma- 
chlre  tools  and  related  industrial  equipment. 
Stainless  steel  for  food  processing,  chemical, 
paper  and  textile  equipment,  and  machinery. 
Electrical  wires  and  cables  for  motors  and 
ttu-hlnes.  Wire  rope  for  cranes  and  hoists. 
Welded  mesh  for  machine  guards.  Welding 
and  strapping  wire.  Chain  link  conveyor 
belting.  Book  binding  and  stitching  wire. 
Mechanical  tubing  for  machinery,  tool  parts 
and  equipment.  Superheater  tubes,  boUer 
tubes,  condenser,  and  heat-exchanger  tubes. 
StiU  tubes  and  high-pressure  piping.  Com- 
mercial forglnga.     Electric  fiu-naces. 

Appliances  and  household  equipment: 
Enameling,  stainless,  and  other  steel  sheets 
for  refrigerators,  stoves,  kitchen  cabinets, 
washing  machines,  ironers,  kitchenware. 
bathroom  equipment,  household  and  office 
furruture  antl  fixtures.  Galvanised  and 
black  sheets  for  gartu.ge  cans,  trash  cans, 
washtubs,  palls,  and  other  household  ware. 
Spring  wire  for  bedsprings.  mattresses,  and 
up'  olstered  furniture.  Pipe  for  awning 
frames  and  yard  equipment.  Seamless  tub- 
ing for  refrigerators  and  appliances.  Bed- 
stead  tubing. 

Containers:  Tin.  ternc  and  black  plate  for 
cans.  caps,  and  closures.  Sheets  for  shipping 
palls,  steel  barrels  and  drums.  Slack  and 
tight  barrel  hoops.  Steel  drums,  contaln- 
ers.  cylinders,  and  shipping  containers. 

CSMEMT 

Standard  and  Poor's  Industry  Surveys 
s.  ow  that  nearly  100  percent  of  total  output 
in  the  cement  industry  is  consumed  by  the 
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construction  trades.  It  Is  used  In  danu, 
concrete  roads,  and  many  other  public-works 
rrojects,  and  It  is  used  In  virtually  all  other 
building  to  some  extent.  The  distribution 
of  uses  of  cement  Is  estimated  as  follows: 
building  construction,  33  percent;  paving 
(hlgh-*ay8,  streets,  ninways,  etc),  25  per- 
cent; conservation  (flood  control,  drainage, 
power  projects,  etc.),  15  percent;  rural,  9 
percent;  sewers  and  water  supply,  7  percent; 
bridges,  5  percent;  railroads,  2  percent;  mis- 
cellaneous, 4  percent. 

(Source:  Standard  and  Poor's  Industry 
Siorvej,  Building,  December  10,  1948,  Steel 
Magazine,  January  3,  1949,  p.  299.  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.     Annual  Report,   1947.) 

RZCION.\L    CEMENT    PLANTS    NXEDEO 14    STATES 

HAVE  NO  PLANTS 

At  various  times  I  have  discussed  the 
necessity  for  cement  plants  located  closer 
to  the  points  of  consumption.  The  need 
Is  great  in  many  sections,  of  which  New 
England  is  an  example.  If  cement  plants 
were  properly  distributed  throughout 
the  country  and  the  basing-point  system 
was  not  in  existence,  the  cost  of  cement 
would  be  materially  less  to  public  and 
private  consumers.  There  are  a  great 
many    deficient    areas    in    the    United 


States,  and  one  outstanding  surplus  area, 
namely,  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  is 
also  a  heavy  surplus  area  in  steel  pro- 
duction. Fourteen  States  do  not  have 
cement  plants  within  their  borders. 

I  recently  outlined  the  phantom- 
freight  situation  In  New  England,  under 
the  basing-point  system,  by  illustrations 
of  typical  destination  points  and  the 
amounts  of  phantom  freight  on  a  barrel 
of  cement  to  such  points.  During  the 
last  10  years  shipments  of  cqment  to 
destinations  in  New  England  have 
amounted  to  59,145.162  barrels.  The 
consumers  of  this  great  quantity  of 
cement  have  paid  large  sums  of  money 
in  phantom  freight.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  the  basing-point  system  is  predi- 
cated on  the  higher  all-rail  freight  rates 
thereby  denying,  as  in  the  case  of  New 
England,  the  advantage  of  its  lower 
water  rates  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  greater  portion  of  New 
England.  A  table  of  New  England  ship- 
ments of  cement  for  the  years  1939 
through  1948.  inclusive,  follows: 

Shipments  of  csment  to  destinations  in  Sew  England  States  for  years  1939  to  1948,  inclusive 


Year 


lO.'M. 
IIMO. 


IMl. 
liMf. 


iwa.. 

1!M4.. 

194.";.. 

1»46.. 
1W7.. 
liHJl". 


Connecticut 


Total 

Ortfid  total. 
162  barrels. 


5%l«- 


BarreU 

1.787,229 

1.883.733 

2.37S.471 

1.9W.  198 

1,0»4.(»0 

«t%5:<8 

996,  rJ9 
2. 130. 100 
2.1.16.611 
2.364,  IW 


17.652,656 


Maine 


liarrel* 
41*>.<'27 
3;ii,  ^^.S 
fiii.  24.-. 
5.W.  791 
43».  K47 
24\  -VXi 
:»\  rt9l 
»-fci7.  •.».il 
7S7.  .Vt7 
N4.!.:i.T(J 


Massncha- 
setts 


Barrtlt 

2.a)fi,«>R 

2, 707.  242 
3, 0».  370 
2,71.\6.il 
1. 467.  558 
1,0»4.(I05 
1. 29S.  074 
2,526.515 
2.941.S70 
3. 327, 881 


New  Hamp- 

sbire 


Vtmlt 
:<74.  (W9 
42X.  752 
.'18, 691 
45>-|.  H45 
a6K.  157 
212.  212 
2.W.  771 
517. 126 
519,317 
oiJo,  578 


Rhode  Island      Vermont 


B€rTd$ 

567.  o.-,r 

«)49.  37.f 
S:>4.  3i>l 
»ti.f.ll7:{ 
535.  :io2 
.104,  »VV", 
2«ti.  ;i«) 
49.i.  4.V. 
&4«i,  547 
739.  3S6 


5k  213,  208 


23.705^032 


i,{&o,h6t 


5,»01,5(W 


BtrrtU 

*B.51,S 

238,  4:« 
136.  412 
117.'>>i 

116,  se;* 
l.'.7.  r**\ 
37'*,  :;2.i 

4<.i:.  077 
474,951 


2,617,706 


'  rn-lim inary  cstimato!;. 

Source:  (I)  Non-Metals  Economic  Branch.  Bureau  O: 
Koviovr,  Denortment  of  lulfrior  for  various  years. 

MAXT   LASCr   AKCiS   IN   rNITKD   STATES   SHOW   A 

DEncrzNcr  in  cement  capacftt  and  p«o- 
DucnoN 

Going  back  to  the  deficiency  in  the 
local  supply  of  cement  in  the  United 
States,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  many 
States  do  not  have  cement  mills  at  all. 
This  condition  has  obtained  despite  the 


Mines,  Department  of  Interior    (2)  Miaerals  Yearbook 

fact  that  the ,  records  show  available 
cement-making  materials  in  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union.  As  stated 
above,  the  cement  trust  has  concentrated 
production  in  some  particular  areas  for 
its  own  reasons.  These  reasons,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  sufficient  to  impose 
the  multiple-basing-point  system  upon 


the  entire  United  States,  or  any  part  of 
It  for  that  matter.  Concentration  of 
production  in  any  industry,  including 
steel  and  cement,  should  not  be  an  ex- 
cuse to  invoke  artificial  pricing  systems 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Because  of  arbitrary  territorial  di- 
visions which  existed  in  the  cement  in- 
dustry, under  the  basing-point  system, 
many  States  did  not  receive  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  local  production. 
Many  States  which  have  cement  plants 
do  not  have  sufficient  production  to  take 
care  of  local  consumption.  If  the  bas- 
ing-point system  is  reinaugurated  it  Is 
doubtful  when,  if  ever,  such  States  will 
have  a  suEBcient  available  supply  on  the 
lowest  freight  cost  basis.  It  must  also 
be  kept  in  mind  that  cement  is  needed  in 
greater  quantities  all  the  time.  Our 
public  and  private  projects,  our  farms, 
our  cities  and  towns,  all  demand  an  ever- 
increasing  supply  but  at  a  reasonable 
price  on  a  competitive  basis. 
basic   heavt  industxt   >'Ersus   light   nr&us- 

THY each    of    our    STATES    DEPENDENT    UPON 

THE  OTHEK  TOX  MANY   PIODUCT8 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  advance  the 
argument  that  every  State  should  be  self- 
sufficient  in  every  product.  To  the  con- 
trary, certain  regions  of  our  country 
have  raw  materials  and  other  advan- 
tages which  make  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  a  variety  of  products  an 
economical  one.  For  example,  there  are 
very  good  reasons  for  a  number  of  fin- 
ished products  to  have  a  wide  distribu- 
tion and  that  statement  might  include, 
for  example,  shoes,  tobacco  products, 
cutlery,  clothing,  and  many  others.  I 
am  concerned  here  principally  with  our 
basic  commodities  which  are  heavy  and 
which  in  proportion  to  their  unit  cost 
carry  high  rates  of  transportation.  But, 
regardless  of  the  industry,  I  am  con- 
cerned, greatly  so,  when  any  pricing  de- 
vice is  used  as  a  handy  instrument  to 
eliminate  competition  and  create  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  include  two 
tables  showing  the  estimated  surplus  or 
deficiency  in  cement-producing  States 
for  the  years  1939-40  and  for  the  years 
1945  and  1946.  Source,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Minerals 
Year  Book. 


Estimated  surplus  or  deficiency  in  local  supply  of  portland  cement  in  cement-producing  States,  1939-40,  in  harrels 


State  or  divisioti 


19» 


Alabama 

California - 

Illinois.. ., _.. 

lows ..— 

Kan$^< . — 

Michitcan . - 

Mis*t.>uri - 

Ohio „ 

r.  :U 

I'L 

Texx-i — 

roloTk'Jo.  Montani.  Utah,  WTomfng,  and  Idaho 

Orecon  snd  Washlnirton 

(JeiH-Rui,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana 

Indiana,  WLjicra.iin,  Minne^ta,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Arkansas. 

Msrylanil.  New  Jersey,  and  West  Virginia. ... 

N«w  York  and  Mitine — _,- . ....,».>.^ 


Shipments 
(roTU  mills 


I    r.st imaied 
I  consumption 


5.042,921 

I1.2g8,9W 

4.801.292 

4.  717, 295 
3.746,370 

5.  327. 479 
4.702.250 
6. 14a  125 

24, 870. 34.1 
;547. 9M 
3.677,116 
7, 207.  001 
3,07^.540 
6.(I«>1,4»4 
5,570,611 

11, 703,  257 
4,071,603 
7,  271,  793 


I,36S,13K 
9,50S.«t.i6 
7.664.172 
2,9M,:{-.» 

5,33K,]18 
3^225,022 
6.908,706 
7,062,453 
6M.306 
Z2i%o9T 
6, 541,  .•?21 

^  768,821 
9, 04a  163 

14.141.417 
7. 307,2*5 

12.640,317 


Surpl'i-:  (+) 

or  dffi- 
cieiKv  (— ) 


1910 


f^hipments 
from  mOb 


+3,674.  7S J 

+1.6!*.  i;a 

—2,  W.2  Vio 
+1,  722,  S»70 
+2.  UV■^  T.io 
+2. 9**, .«! 
+1,477.237 
-leA.Vil 
+17,817.JJ90 

-:;4i  .125 

+1.  4«.4..ni9 
+«6.\  liKrt 
+210, 43 

-2.  43."<.  MO 
-3,ZS5,«2 

-.\  :w».  524 


.'.  249,  759 

13,  Sl.t.  :i82 

4.9:{7. 127 

4.  .MT,  7X1 

3,441,612 

^  519,  416 

4,887,790 

6.841,120 

27, 490;  786 

384. 3« 

3.7«,8a7 

7,38S,«n 

ltt5l,n»4 

4. 172,  476 

6. 727.  762 

n,  784,96 

4.797.a6 

8.6U;S35 


122,  ^l.  150  '     107.  447,  rj3      +1,-..  2(«.  7K  i     13U;  -U^  7W 


Estimated 
eoDsiunption 


1.458.811 
11,619^397 
H,.<i84.000 
2, 983,  .'>7(l 
1,627.535 

5.  760,  481 
3, 1.Vlt  480 
«,  538,146 

10.  Or«.  425 

9W.817 

2, 455, 317 

6.  478, 97« 
2.713,180 
4.447.314 

1(:.%1.212 
IX  044. 630 

7.  62r^  441 
13,401,253 


Surplu.*  (+) 

or  defl- 
ciency  (— ) 


+3,7«ltMH 
+%  193,965 
-3,«M«.»«2 
+1.664.211 
+  1.81i«77 
+2.  "^  KK 
+  1.  717,310 

+308;  963 
+17,  491.:*il 

-600,575 
+1,311.490 

+904.624 

j.OT   111  ) 

-4.1: 
-I. - 
-%h-    • 
-4.837.714 


1L\7M.023  I     +16.56B.7B3 
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Estimated  surplus  or  ie/tcienct  in  local  supply  of  portla  \d  cement  in  cement-producing  States,  1945-46.  in  barrel* 


StaU  or  division 


AtotwiD* 

CaiUonia.... 
HMr«ii. 


llitaMii._ 

low& „..,.....,•...—.••-•.•-•■.•-—••-•"-—--•-"----------- — -• 

KviMS ................................. ..-• ........... -.-J.  •-..-• .- 

Miebiicm . - 

MlMMVl..*.. ••...•.....• -. — «•-••.--.--.-•.-- • -• 

OlllO ,  ,-  .  .................  --..—•••-•-.•----.--••---•"•-•-  ----.-----•--- -^---•' 

PMiwylvviia — 

hucno  K»oo... 

Tennnaae - 

Tcxtf> .^-- . - .....•.-.--...-....-.-.—---- 

I'otaradow  MonuiM.  Utah.  W  jomiDg.  ami  I<l«bo 

OrafODMMl  W—hinrion  

CcoRia.  KuUticky.  Virpn».  >Torfcia,  awl  Loaisuna. 

ladiuMl  WiMtMBiM.  MtaMsoU.  Nebnvka,  Oklahoma,  Sooth  Dakota,  and  Arkansai 

lUrrlaBd  and  W««t  Virjriai*. 

N>w  Vork  and  Maine 


JiOrSX     JUDICIAIT      COMMimBB     OF     UCHTiri'H 

CONCKESS HISTOIT  'CKIIS  OXJT"  TOm  LEGISI-A- 

nON    TO    PEFVtNT    MONOPOLY 

The  report  of  the  F^nleral  Trade  Com- 
mission on  the  merger  movement,  pub- 
lished in  the  Tall  of  1948.  quotes  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Klghtieth  Congress  as  saying: 

The  history  of  legislation  prevlotisly 
adopted  to  prevent  monopolies,  the  great 
Increase  In  recent  years  of  ccnr  petition — de- 
stroying mergers,  the  daipage  to  small  busi- 
ness, the  blighting  of  opportunity  for  our 
young  people — all  cry  out  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  stop  the  rising  tide  of 
monopoly. 

I  subscribe  to  this  statement  100  per- 
cent and  that  is  what  motivates  me  when 
I  cry  out  against  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  may  weaken  and  subvert 
our  antitrust  laws.  My  record  is  con- 
sistent in  this  respect  and  I  am  not  going 
to  succumb  now  to  the  blandishments  of 
any  piece  of  legislation  which  may  have 
the  effects  I  have  described, 

I  respectfully  ask  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Eghty-flrst  Congress  if  perchance  they 
too.  subscribe,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
words  above.  Are  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  to  live  in  an  economy 
controlled  by  monopoly,  and  are  we  to 
incline  our  heads  respectfully  toward  the 
citadels  of  the  Steel  and  Cement  Trusts 
before  we  start  the  day,  and  again  at 
eventide? 

•TXZI.  T»CST  CONmOLS  BOTH  STEIL  AND  CIMEWT 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  through 
Its  subsidiary.  Universal-Atlas  Cement 
Co..  in  1945.  controlled  14.9  percent 
of  the  cement  capacity  in  the  United 
States,  an  increase  of  seven-tenths  per- 
cent over  1937.  The  second  largest  mem- 
ber of  the  Cement  Trust,  the  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  controlled  12  per- 
cent of  productive  capacity  in  1945.  an 
increase  of  3.4  percent  over  1937.  These 
with  the  other  three  of  the  big  five. 
namely.  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp ,  Alpha 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  and  the  Penn- 
Dixie  Cement  Corp.,  accounted  for  44 
percent  of  the  productive  capacity  in 
1945  as  again«?t  39  percent  in  1937.  The 
10  largest  producers  in  1945  accounted 
for  over  60  percent  of  the  cement  ca- 
pacity. 


Porti  and 


It  is  interesting 
the  FTC  that  the 
acquisition  in  th< 
tinues.     In  1945 
Wabash  Portlanc 
Ohio.     The 
recent  years  has 
Cement    Co..    of 
Hermitage 
Nashville,  Tenn 
Portland  Cement 
Incidentally,  the 
by  these  acquisit 
cured  over  21 
and  23  percent  of 

Other  mergers 
In  recent  years 
Cement  Co. 
and  the  Beaver 
Gold  Mill.  Orego^i 
was  the  Gulf 
Houston.  Tex., 
of  Denver,  Colo 


br 


MCKGKIS  PLim  BASITf: 
STEEL 


I'U.'S 


1M6 


Shipmrats 
from  mills 


E<itiinatM 
consomption 


I 


Bunituj  (-f ) 

ordffl- 
cieory  (— ) 


Bhipmrats 
Trom  miHs 


RMiinatAfI 
con5uiuTitian 


i.eK2.f»2 

15.«1.«M 

2X742 

4.UW.449 

3.S27.83S 

<k  3431322 
1  «J.  fa-2 
4.(i33.1K3 
l«t  232. 722 
1.  474.  447 
Z9IM.U63 
8.388.1.'U 
3. 1 17.  KM 

.S432.6(W 

D.  9m.  ?SA 
2. 154.  765 
5,971.^00 


1.  »12.  »7 
ll.7ni.7» 
831 R3I 
5.383,144 
I  MA,  491 
l,771,7Wl 
4.01.  MS 

z  an.  Oil 

4.777.250 

5.  474.  146 
l.OTS.  278 
1.771,.M2 

6,  5IH.  518 
3.  8I^  547 
3.22S.296 
K.  714.  835 

12.*(«.«a4 
2.79(.IKM 
5.  .S57. 544 


-»-3.  770.  425 
-H.  130,3*6 
-NU1.8M 
-I.  t92.'«5 
-)-1.341.'(47 
+1.537.717 
+!.«».  »4 

-\-i.  ina  .vts 

+55.  ittJ 

+  M.  75(i.67ti 

+390.169 

+  1.  13S.541 

+  1.  783.441 

+»«.274 

+117.  on 
~xva,r» 

-2.404.239 
-SKI.3K1 
-Mi«.«M 


a.  on.  979 

30.17l^3n 

.^009 

&  A7S.  SM 

«.i45.a>i 

)V.8B4.3U 
9.  U74.  fl93 
li.  887.  517 
8.  1^.  :tX\ 

a*.  •«»«>,  9)19 
1.711.549 
5.  m.  tM 

10.9061.  478 
4,3S4.8eO 
4.812,903 
7.  225.  M I 

ir>.  924.  («8 
4.  <«M.  (1M 

Il.;i5ai«i7 


2.  744,  143 
I7.MI.1* 

4:^1.  U40 
*,7«».9«3 

S.U.M.MIO 
7.  570.  73J« 
4.XH.VJ65 
9.  (27.  415 
9.  7.r2.  2S1 
I.  4.12.  .Vi7 

3.  0^v^.  »«»2 
V.9<»4.0H2 

4.  -1.2,  747 
4.  MI.«i7<; 

l.S.  l.'«. «« 

:ix:!!4.Nj«i 

4.  7?Ul.  ^» 
1USMI.M1 


or  Jcfl- 
denry  <-) 


106.3.S3.59&  I      {6.1«7.969 


+?©,!«,  «26  I     109..'«7.5flB        142.4in,45»i 


-»-S,3r.838 
+Z  832.  103 

-:«*5,<i;i3 

-z*m.M'j 

+2.3M^3M 
+IMI|,3S3 

+2.  m;<3;,«m 

-i-i(lll2. 1.W 

-S.TS.  sM 

+  l9,l»H4.u'W 

+  27K.9S3 
+  1.707.273 
+1.  ffC  .•!•« 

-t-i22.n.t 

-?h.rM 

-'.'jst.im 

-;t..«*i.  7IH 

-71)4. 5:» 
+4U1.  :0'> 


+27. 1. '.7,  i:j." 


to  note  in  the  report  of 

process  of  merger  and 

cement  industry  con- 

Ljniversal-Atlas  acquired 

Cement  Co..  Osborne. 

Marquette   Cement   Co.    in 

acquired  ^he  Hawkeye 

DeMoines.    Iowa;    the 

Cement    Co.,    of 

and   the  Cumberland 

Co..  of  Cowan,  Tenn. 

report  points  out  that 

ons  Marquette  has  se- 

of  Iowa's  capacity 

Tennessee's  cap)acity. 

in  the  cement  industry 

w  ;re  the  Pacific  Portland 

Heidwood   Harbor.  Calif., 

Portland  Cement  Co.. 

Another  acquisition 

Portland  Cement  Co.  of 

the  Ideal  Cement  Co. 


per  cent 


HU 


POINT  SYSTEM  MECCA  fOB 
AND    CEMENT 


These  acquisitions  and  mergers  in  the 
cement  industry  can,  standing  alone, 
produce  control)  ed  markets  and  con- 
trolled prices,  in  other  words,  monopoly. 
When  this  grov  ing  tendency  is  aug- 
mented by  the  now  outlawed  basing- 
point  system,  there  is  no  hope  either  for 
the  enforcement  of  our  antitrust  laws  or 
free  competition  in  the  cement  and  steel 
industries.  Und(  r  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem in  1942  Univ  jrsal-Atlas  Cement  Co., 
the  United  States  Steel's  subsidiary. 
owned  basing-po  nt  plants  at  Hudson.  N. 
Y. ;  Universal.  Pa.;  BufBngton,  Ind.; 
Leeds,  Ala:  Hannibal.  Mo.;  Duluth, 
Minn.:  Independence,  Kans.;  Waco, 
Tex.;  and  Northampton,  Pa.  The  only 
non-basing-poin^  plant  listed  for  this 
)rne,  Ohio, 
irtland  Cement  Co.,  the 
the  business,  owned 
^ts  at  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
:hell,  Ind.:  Mason  City. 
Union  Bridge,  Md.; 
Alsen.  N.  Y.  <neir  Hudson) ;  Buffalo.  N. 
Y.:  Pordwick,  Va..  and  at  MeUllne  Palls. 
The  Lon4  Star  Cement  Corp..  the 
third  largest  in  ttie  business,  owned  bas- 
ing-point plants  ut  Birmingham  and  Spo- 
Llfiedale.  Ind. ;  Bonner 
New     Orleans,    La.; 


company  was  Os^ 
The  Lehigh  Pc 
second  larg2st  it 
basing-point  plai 
Oglesb>.  111.:  Mit 
Iowa;   lola.  Kar 


caJ-1.     Ala. 
Springs,     Kans. 


Greensport,  N.  Y.  (in  the  Alsen -Hudson 
district) ;  Nazareth.  Pa.  <in  Northampton 
district) ;  Cement  City  and  Manchester, 
Tex.;  and  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  Alpha 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  the  fourth  largest 
in  the  business,  in  1942  owned  ba.sing- 
point  plants  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  <Phoe- 
nixville » ;  LaSalle,  111.  <  adjacent  to  Ogles- 
by) ;  Alpha,  Mo.:  Cementon,  N.  Y.  »in 
Hudson-Alsen  Greensport  district ) ;  ancf* 
at  Ironton,  Ohio.  The  Penn-D  x  e  Ce- 
ment Corp..  the  fifth  largest  in  the  busi- 
ness, owned  basing-point  plants  at 
Clinchfleld,  Ga.;  Nazareth.  Pa.;  and  at 
Kingsport  and  Richland  City,  Tenn. 

NON-BASINC-POINT     PLANTS     STEATECICALLT 
LOCATED  BT  BI6  FIVE  OF  CEMENT  TRUST 

Each  of  these  companies  had  in  1942 
one  or  more  non- basing -point  mills  in  the 
several  States  strategically  located  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  basing-point  sys- 
tem. It  can  be  easily  seen  how  these  five 
companies,  which  with  their  strategically 
located  mills  and  more  than  44  percent  of 
the  production,  can  control  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  cement  in  the  United 
States.  Particularly  is  this  true  when 
the  next  five  largest  are  added,  account- 
ing for  60  percsnt  of  the  capacity.  The 
little  fellow  just  has  to  behave,  or  el.«^e. 
There  are  approximately  a  total  of  71 
companies  manufacturing  cement  in  tiie 
United  States  and  its  Island  possessions. 
The  source  of  the  information  on  basing- 
point  and  non-basing-point  plants  re- 
counted above  is  a  map  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Investigation  and  Research, 
under  the  Transjjortation  Act  of  1940, 
which  sets  out  Portland  cement  plants 
and  cement-producing  districts  in  rela- 
tion to  sources  of  limestone  and  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

CALirORNU    SENATE    INVESTICATIOH    Of    CEMENT 
TBtreT 

In  this  connection  California  some 
years  ago  had  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  cement  industry  in  California  by 
a  special  committee  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate concerning  the  existence  of  a  re- 
puted Cement  Trust.  The  supplemen- 
tal report  of  the  committee  on  May  15. 
1929,  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  C.  Jones 
found  conditions  in  California  at  that 
time  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  found  later 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commii»sion,  which 
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led  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Cement  case.  In  the  summarization  of 
his  report  Senator  Jones  stated: 

The  realization  that  we  have  entered  on  a 
new  economic  era  cannot  but  be  viewed  with 
serlouj  thought.  We  have  to  recognize  that 
with  the  passing  of  free  competition  the 
American  people  have  lost  the  fight  which 
they  have  been  conducting  for  at  least  two 
generations.  We  have  to  recognize  that  a 
system,  a  culture,  almost  a  civilization — that 
which  has  brought  America  to  its  present 
pinnacle  of  achievement  and  which  has  been 
based  upon  individual  Initiative — is  being 
swept  Into  the  discard. 

Please  remember  that  Senator  Jones' 
statement  was  made  on  May  15. 1929,  and 
not  yesterday.  It  was  made  more  than 
20  years  ago,  and  frankly,  as  we  look  the 
facts  in  the  face  today,  we  are  still  going 
backward  instead  of  forward  in  control- 
ling our  ever-increasing  monopolies. 
What  will  the  end  be?  Are  the  corpora- 
tions to  become  more  powerful  than  the 
people,  or  shall  we  make  a  stand  now  and 
make  the  antitrust  laws  effective? 

For  the  information  of  the  Members  I 
Include  a  directory  of  the  cement  plants 
In  the  United  States.  The  directory 
follows : 

[Mineral  Industry  Surveys.  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  J.  A.  Krug,  Secretary;  James  Boyd, 
Director  | 

Directory  of  Cement  Plants 

In  response  to  reqyests  for  general  infor- 
mation on  the  location  of  the  plants  manu- 
facturing hydraulic  cement,  the  following 
list  arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and 
location  of  plants  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines: 

PORTLAND    CEMEIfT 

Alabama 

Birmingham :  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Allentown,  Pa.;  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp., 
Birmingham. 

Leeds:  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

PhoenixvlUe:  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Easton.  Pa. 

Ragland:  National  Cement  Co.,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Spocari:  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Mobile:  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Arkansas 

Okay — Arkansas  Portland  Cement  Djvision. 
Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

California 

Colton:  California  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Los  Angeles. 

Crestmore:  Riverside  Cement  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Davenport:  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles:  Blue  Diamond  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Monolith:  Monolith  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Los  Angeles. 

Oro  Grande:  Riverside  Cement  Co.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Redwood  City:  Pacific  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

San  Andreas:  Calaveras  Cement  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Permanente:  Permanente  Cement  Co., 
Permanente. 

San  Juan  Bautlsta:  Pacific  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Victorvllle :  Southwestern  •  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado 

Boettcher:  Colorado  Portland  Cement 
Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver. 


Portland  (2  plants):  Colorado  Portland 
Cement  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver. 

Florida 
Tampa:    Florida    Portland    Cement    Divi- 
sion., General  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Tampa. 

Georgia 

Clinchfleld :  Pennsylvanla-DLxle  Cement 
Corp.,  Nazareth.  Pa. 

Rockmart:  Southern  States  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Rockmart. 

Idaho 

Inkom:  Idaho  Portland  Cement  Co..  Inkom. 
Illinois 

Dixon:  Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

La  Salle:  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Easton,   Pa. 

Oglesby:  Marquette  Cement  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Chicago;  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Indiana 

Buffington:  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Llmedale:  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  In- 
dianapolis, 

Mitchell :  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co..  Al- 
leutown.  Pa. 

Speed:  LoulsvUle  Cement  Co.,  Inc.,  Louis- 
ville. Ky.  (also  natural  and  masonry-natural 
cements) . 

Iowa 

Davenport:  Dewey  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Kansas   City.  Mo. 

Des  Moines:  Hawkeye  Portland  Cement  Co. 
of  Iowa  (Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing 
Co.),  Chicago,   111. 

Mason  City:  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Allentown,  Pa.  Northwestern  States  Port- 
land Cement  Co.,  Mason  City. 

West  Des  Moines:  Pennsylvania-Dixie  Ce- 
ment Corp.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Kansas 

Bonner  Springs:  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp., 
Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Chanute:  Ash  Grove  Mme  and  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Predonia:  Consolidated  Cement  Corp., 
Fredonla. 

Humboldt:  The  Monarch  Cement  Co., 
Humboldt. 

Independence:  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

lola:  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Kentucky 

Kosmosdale:  Kosmos  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Inc.,  Louisville. 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans:  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  New 
Orleans. 

Maine 

Thomaston:  Lawrence  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maryland 
Security:   North  American  Cement  Corp., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Union  Bridge:  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Michigan 

Alpena:  Huron  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Detroit. 

Bay  City :  Aetna  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Bay 
City. 

Cement  City:  Consolidated  Cement  Corp., 
Jackson. 

Detroit:    Peerless   Cement   Corp.,   Detroit. 

Petoskey:  Petoskey  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Petoskey. 

Port  Huron:  Peerless  Cement  Corp., 
Detroit. 

Wyandotte:  Huron  Portland  Cement  Co., 
(Wyandotte  Chemicals  Corp.),  Detroit. 

Minnesota 
Duluth:  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Misiouri 


Alpha:  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co..  Easton. 
Pa. 

Cape  Girardeau:  Marquette  Cement  Mfg. 
Co.,  Chicago,  ni. 

Hanni^Dal:  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prospect  Hill:  Missouri  Portland  Cement 
Co..   St.   Louis. 

Sugar  Creek:  Missouri  Portland  Cement 
Co..  St.  Louis. 

Montana 

Trident:  Three  Forks  Portland  Cement 
Div.,  Ideal  Cement  Co..  Denver,  Colo. 

Nebraska 

Louisville :  Ash  Grove  Lime  &  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Superior:  Nebraska  Cement  Dlv.,  Ideal  Ce- 
ment Co..  Denver,  Colo. 

Sew  York 

Catsklll:  North  American  Cement  Corp., 
New  York. 

Alsen :  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co,  Allen- 
town, F-x. 

Hamburg:  The  Federal  Portland  Cement 
Co..  Inc.,  Buffalo. 

Buffalo:  L-hlgh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Al- 
lentown. Pa. 

Cementon:  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Easton.  Pa. 

Glens  Falls:  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement 
Co..  Glens  Palls. 

Greenport:  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  Al- 
bany. 

Howes  Cave:  North  American  Cement 
Corp..  New  York. 

Hudson:  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New 
York. 

Jamesvllle:  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Easton,  Pa. 

Portland  Point:  Pennsylvania -Dixie  Ce- 
ment Corp.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Ohio 

Bay  Bridge:  Medusa  Portland  Sement  Co., 
Cleveland. 

East  Fultonham:  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  Zanesvllle. 

Ironton:  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Easton.  Pa, 

Middle  Branch:  The  Diamond  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Middle  Branch. 

Osbom:  Southwestern  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  Osbom. 

Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Painesville  Township :  Diamond  Alkali  Co., 
SUndard  Portland  Cement  Div.,  Painesville. 

Silica  (Toledo)  :  Medusa  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

Superior:  Superior  Cement  Div.,  New  York 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  Portsmouth. 

Oklahoma 

Ada:  Oklahoma  Portland  Cement  Division, 
Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Dewey:  Dewey  Portland  Cement  Co..  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo. 

.1^  Oregon 

Gold  Hill:  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lime:  Oregon  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Port- 
land. 

Oswego:  Oregon  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania 

Bath:  Keystone  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Philadelphia;  Pennsylvania-Dixie  Cement 
Corp.,  Nazareth. 

Bessemer:  The  Bessemer  Limestone  ft  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Brodhead:  National  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Philadelphia. 

Cementon:  The  Whitehall  Cement  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Philadelphia. 

Coplay:  Coplay  Cement  Manufacturing 
Co..  Coplay. 

Egypt :  Giant  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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BransTlIle:  All«ntown  Portland  Cement 
Oo^  Catasauqua. 

PO(eLsvllle:  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co., 
AVcntown. 

Martina  Creek :  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Oo.. 
Bastoa. 

Haaareth:  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.  Maz- 
MVlli:  Naaaretli  Cement  Co..  Nazareth:  Penn- 
sylvania-Dixie Cement  Corp..  Nazareth. 

MerlUe  Island:  Green  Bag  Cement  Co  of 
PennsylTanla  (Pittsburgh  Coke  At  Chemical 
Co  ).  Plttabiirgh. 

Northampton:  Lawrence  Portland  Cement 
Co..  New  York.  N-  T.  (also  natural  and  ma- 
sonry-natural cements) :  Universal  Alias  Ce- 
ment Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Ormond:  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Al- 
lentown. 

aandu  Bddr :  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Allen  town. 

Stockertcwn:  Hercules  Cement  Corp.. 
Philadelphia. 

Universal:  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co..  New 
York.  N.  Y 

Wampiim:  Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

■  West  Conshohocken :  Valley  Forge  Cement 
Co  .  Catasauqua. 

West  Winfleld:  PennsylvanU-Dlxle  Ce- 
ment Corp.  I  plant  No.  9).  Nazareth. 

York :  Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co..  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Pu^to  Rico 

Guaynabo:     Puerto    Rico    Cement    Corp. 
(Puerto  Rico  Development  Co  i .  San  Juan. 
Ponce :  Ponce  Cement  Corp,  Ponce. 

South.  Carolina 
Harleyvllle:    Carolina   Giant   Cement   Co.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

South   Dakota 
Rapid    City:    The   South    Dalcota   Cement 
Plant  (State  of  South  Dakota).  Rapid  City. 

Tennessee 

North  Chattanooga:  Signal  Mountain  Port- 
land Cement  Division.  General  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  Chattanooga. 

Cowan:  Cxzmberland  Portland  Cement  Co. 
(Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.). 
Chicago.  111. 

Kingsport :  Penncylvania-Dizie  Cement 
Corp.  Nazareth.  Pa. 

Near  Knoaville:  Volunteer  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co  .  Knorville. 

Maataville:  Hermitage  Portland  Cement  Co. 
(Marquette.  Cement  Manulacturmg  Co.) 
Chicago,  m. 

Richard  City:  Pennsylvania-Dixie  Cement 
Corp.,  Nazareth.  Fa. 

Texas 

Cement  City:  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.. 
Dallas. 

Cementville:  San  Antoi  io  Portland  Cement 
Co..  San  Antonio. 

■i(le  Pord:  Trinity  Portland  Cement  Di- 
Tiaton.  General  Portland  Cement  Co..  Dalliis. 

El  Paao:  Southwestern  Portland  Cement 
Co..  El  Paso 

Port  Worth:  TTtolty  Portland  Cement  Dl- 
Tision,  Geaeral  Portland  Cement  Co..  Dalliis. 

Houston:  Gulf  Portland  Cement  Division, 
Ideal  Cement  Oo..  Horiston.  Trinity  Port- 
land Cement  Division.  General  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  DaUaa. 

Longhcm :  Longhom  Portland  Cement  Co., 
San  Antonio. 

Manchaaier:  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp., 
Dallas. 

Waco:  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Utah 

Devils  Slide  (2  plants) :  Union  Portland 
Cement  Division.  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Salt  Lake  Cltv  PortUnd  Cement  Co.  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Vtrginta 
Pordwlck:   Lehlg%   Portland   Cement   Co., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

South  Norfolk:   |.one  Star  Cement  Corp.. 
Norfc^k. 

Wdthington 


Northwefi  tern 


Bell  Ingham :  The 
Co..  Ltd.,  Seattle. 

Concrete:  Supcrlftr 
Seattle. 

Grotto 
Seattle. 

Irrln:  Spokane 
kane. 

Metaline   Falls: 
Co..  Allentown,  Pa 

Seattle: 


Olympic  Portland  Cement 

Portland  Cement,  Inc., 

Portland  Cement  Co., 

Fbrtland  Cement  Co..  Spo- 

>ebigh   Portland   Cement 


Permani  nte 


Ktnova:   Oreen 
Vtzginla.  Kenova  ( 
cement ) . 

Manheim      Alph( . 
Easton,  Pa. 

Martinsburg:  Th^ 
Co..  Baltimore. 


Cement  Co.,  Seattle. 

We^  Virginia 

1  lag  Cement  Co.  of  West 
I  Iso  1  uzzolan  (&lag-lime) 


Portland    Cement    Co., 
Standard  Lime  k.  Stone 

V^isconsin 

Manitowoc:    Mai  Itowoc  Portland   Cement 
Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohl  o. 

w{yoming 

h  Portland  Midwest  Co., 


Laramie:   Monoll 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


NATTTIIAL    CTMEPTTS 

THE   NATtnlAL 


Speed:  Louisville 
Tllle.  Ky.   (also 


Fort  Scott:    Port 
Co.,  Port  Scott 

Mankato:  The 


I  WD  MA«ONKT  rzMTJrrs  or 

CXMntT  CLASS 

I  ndiana 
Cement  Co.,  Inc.,  Louis- 
poijtland  cement). 

iansas 
Scott  Hydraulic  Cement 


Birmingham : 
Birmingham. 

Grajrstone 
Birmingham 


Kenova :   Green 
Virginia.  Kenova  ( 


BuiSngton:    Unl^rsal 
Lumnlte     Division 
Corp.),  New  York.  ; 


1  irg 
Riverton:  Rlvertqn 
Riverton. 


High  Cliff:   The 
Co..  Milwaukee. 


STCSL   MONOPOLY 

rrs    MTn.TiPLz- 

TO    CONTaOL    MA 

In   1947  the 
84.894.000   tons 
88. 534., 000  tons, 
companies    In 
counted  for  58.2 
ductlon  In  1947. 
total  production 


nnesota 
Cttrney  Co..  Mankato. 
NfiD  York 

Cement  Co.  of  New  York, 


Akron:  Louisvill4( 
Louisville.  Ky. 

Rosendale :  Centt^  Cement  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc..  Rosendal4. 

PtTZZOLAN     (ftj^G-LIMT)     CCMXNT 

Alabama 

i  outhem      Cement      Co., 


Cher  ey  Lime  &  Cement  Co., 


West   VirginiM 

lag  Cement  Co.  of  West 
ilso  Portland  cement). 


ALUM  tMA  ccMcrrr 
i  ndiana 


Atlas  Cement  Co., 
(United  States  Steel 
Y. 


HTD^AtnJC   LIME 

inia 
Lime  &  Stone  Co.,  Inc. 


Wisconsin 


IVestem  Lime  ft  Cement 


lT?tDES    PrrrSBtrHGH-PLCS   AND 
-POINT      8T8TUC      ROSE 
INDVSTXIES 


BAS  ZNC 

it" 

Steel  industry  produced 

cf  steel;    and   in    1948. 

The  three  largest  steel 

tie  United  States  ac- 
percent  of  the  total  pro- 
jnd  57.6  percent  of  the 
li  1948,  as  follows: 


1947 

IttM 

United  States  BU«i  Corp: 

Ton* 

Pprcent 

Befhlfhem  Steel  Co.: 

Toim         ...„  ............. 

317 

7,m:.i™ 

«>,aKiMi 
te.2 

33.1 
13.411.493 

r<nxmt 

ReiMjhUc  Steel  Corp.: 

Tons 

Pcrrmt 

U.1 

\  324. 172 
9.4 

Total: 

Tot** 

Perorut 

a.(KU,«V4 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  produc- 
tion of  the  three  largest  companies 
amounts  to  nearly  60  percent,  which  is 
more  than  enough  in  production  to  con- 
trol the  sale  and  distribution  of  steel 
within  the  United  States.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  these  three  larger  corpo- 
rations and  their  satellites  per  force, 
clamor  for  the  return  of  the  basing- 
point  system?  These  corporations 
know  from  past  experience  the  won- 
derful results  dollarwise  they  have  ex- 
p)erienced  both  under  the  old  Pitts- 
burgh-plus system,  and  the  multiple 
basing-point  system  in  effect  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Cement 
case.  I  think  it  well  that  the  members 
sec  the  artificial  set-up  of  the  basing 
points  in  steel;  I  therefore  include  a 
table  as  published  in  the  Iron  Age  of 
January  1,  1948.  showing  the  ba.sing 
points  then  In  existence.  In  order  to 
properly  evaluate  this  basing-point 
table,  one  must  remember  that  a  great 
many  semifinished  steel  products  were 
manufactured  and  produced  at  points 
not  shown,  and  many  products  were 
produced  at  the  points  shown  on  the 
table  which  were  based  on  some  other 
point.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Pittsbui^h  is  a  basing  point  for  nearly 
every  item  listed.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense  to  conclude  that  the  basing- 
point  system  of  pricing  is  Intended  to 
benefit  the  consumer.  It  never  has  and 
it  never  will,  except  perhaps  in  some 
isolated  instance. 

In  connection  with  the  basing-point 
table  I  wish  to  point  out  that  on  the 
Pacific  coast  there  were  14  secondary 
basing  points  in  the  prewar  days.  These 
secondary  basing  points  computed  their 
prices  on  the  nearest  freightwise  east- 
ern basing  point  plus  rail  and  water 
freight  to  the  Pacific  coast.  If  the 
shipment  were  all  rail  the  basing- 
point  price,  of  course,  was  computed  on 
the  basis  of  all-rail  freight.  After 
World  War  II.  at  which  time  a  steel 
plant  had  been  established  in  Utah,  cer- 
tain material  received  from  that  point 
took  the  Utah  base  price  plus  the  freight 
to  the  coast. 

Under  the  basing-point  system,  as 
practiced  by  the  steel  industry,  there  have 
been  no  primary  basing  points  we.st  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  points  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  you  will  note  in  the  chart, 
are  all  secondary  basing  points.  For  il- 
lustration, the  small  plant  at  Houston 
based  its  prices  on  the  all-rail  freight 
from  Birmingham  and  Chicago.  Kansas 
City  is  not  l^ted  on  the  chart,  although  It 
has  been  used  as  a  secondary  basing  point 
from  time  to  time  based  on  Granite  City 
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and  Chicago,  111.  Pueblo,  Colo.,  the 
scene  of  the  operations  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  k  Iron  Co.,  Is  not  listed  as  a  bas- 
ing point  and  It  is  my  understanding 
that  prices  at  this  plant  were  quoted, 
under  the  l)asing-polnt  system,  on  the 
basis    of    eastern    basing    points,    first 


Pittsburgh  and  then  Chicago.  If  the  bas- 
ing-point system  is  not  revised  the  steel 
plants  located  in  Colorado.  Utah,  and  the 
new  plant  in  California,  will  afford  steel 
buyers  in  the  West  competition  which 
they  have  never  had  previously.  No 
doubt  these  plants  will  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  enlarge  their  operations  and 
other  plants  may  be  built  which  will 
bring  to  the  West  steel  at  fair  market 
prices  and  without  the  addition  of  large 
sums  of  phantom  freight  tacked  on  to 
tho  price.  The  basing-point  table  fol- 
lows : 


^*  Basing  points  of  major  steel  products 

[The  hasiog  points  Usted  below  apply  only  to  the  sizes,  Kraties.  flnisbcs,  and  speoflcstioos  o(  products  produced  at  tbe  points  named) 
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L 

It 

II X 
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X 

X 
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X 

X 
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X 
X 
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Semifinished  carbon: 

lnpot»— forninp 

Billets,    blooms, 
slabs — rprolled 

-- 

Billets — (orzine 

XX. 
XX. 
.-X. 

II  xl 

..  X 

XX 

..X 
..  X 

X  " 

X 

Blooms— foremg 

Slabs— fOTKing 

8kelp 

Tubi'  rounds 

Wire  rods 

.. 

"" 

- 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

— 

X 

Sheets  carbon: 

IIol-rollo<J      IJHtagr 

and  heavier 

Hot-rolled,     sn- 

malpd.       10-*agc 

and  liffhter 

X 

- 

- 

X 

X. 

X  . 
X  . 
X  . 
X  . 

xl 

X  . 
X  . 

X. 

X  . 
X. 

xl 

X. 

X3 
X. 

X. 
X. 
X. 
X  . 

xl 

X. 

XX 
X.. 

xll 

XX 

X.. 
X.. 

..  X 
XX 

xll 

X 

Coldrollcd.„ 

Galvanized 

Knamrlinff 

X 

-- 

— 

LonR  temes ... 

Elrctrieal 

-- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

" 

- 

" 

— 

Strip  cnrbon: 

Hct-roHed 

Cold-rolled... 

Electrical,  coils 

Tin.      teme.      and 
blarkDiate 

^. 

- 

" 

X 

X 

X 
X 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

ex 
Ix 

~ 

X 

Ban>.  carbon 

Hot -rolled  and  small 

Reintprcing   (new 

billet) 

ReinforclDK   (rail 

steel) 

Cold-finished 

— 

-- 

— 

Merchant  (rail steel). 
Plates,  structural,  car- 
bon: 
PtatM 

-• 

"~ 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

" 

— 

X 

Floor  plates 

Standard  structural 
shapes 

" 

— 

X 
X 

X 

— 

Wide  flanfe  beams.. 

Sheet  piling 

Bearin?  niles 

— 

— 

~ 

Rsih.  etc.: 

Light  (new  billet)... 

Light  (rail  steel) 

Track  spikes 

Axles             

.. 

-- 

— 

Pipe  and  tubinir: 

Pipe.  all.  including 

oil  country 

Seamless  mechanical 

" 

- 

— 

Seamless  pressure 

X. 
X. 

X  . 

xl 

X. 
X  - 

X  . 

X 

.  X 
I  X 

Ix 

X 

Mechanical  electric- 
weld  tubing 

AOOTMWI: 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

— 

Billets,  blooms, 
^lahs                 

X 
X 
X 

- 

.. 

" 

X 
X 

x 

X 

Bar  shapes 

Hot-rolled  strip..    .. 

- 

— 

-- 

Cold-rolled  strip 

Hot-rolled  bars 

" 

" 

-- 

Cold-ftnished  bars... 
Phtes 

" 

-- 

— 

Standard  structural 
shapes 

X 

" 

" 

- 

" 

X 

Seamless    mechani- 

Seamless  pressure 
tubing _ 

X. 

^^ 

'  Additional  Paciflc  coast  basins  points:  San  Diego:  San  Pedro, 
California. 


Wilmingtoo.  Long  Beach,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley.  Richmond.  Stockton,  and  Sacramento:  all  ia 
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nel— carNy.  ptelM 
.  r*  ttoA  ttiaxM  prod- 
ucts: 
Msaa  ictorcrs 

Merefasnt  qiwlity 


B*)«  UM 

F<an  pixs 

WtrestmKl. 


Addittoad  Picifie  OMSt  bwing  poMk  tea  rMe«o,  San  Pedr«,  W»inii«toB.  »np  B«ieh.  Oaklmd.  Alanwds,  Bertetey.  Rfchmowi,  StockUm.  •»!  S^ramento;  all  in  Cali- 


I  «U  alKl  products.    On  the  contrary,  many  sf  rctaliied  prrxJucts  and  those  sold  to  a  very  few  customers  have  not  been  inrhided.    Additional 
(and  other  pndncts 


Thto^hartbTMi 
■pacv  is  provided  for  new 


COMPASmS   DO   NOT    WCEO    LAW  TO  ABSOS8 

rKUGBT,  I.  «.,  ctrr  p»icts 
Under  date  of  AprU  11.  1949.  the  Wall 

Street  Journal  in  a  leading  article  stated : 
Preight    absorption    Is    retiimlng    to    the 

steel   business.     The  reason:    presBUre   from 

consumers  for  Icwer  prices. 

And  again  the  article  said— 
The  Increased  eagvneM  of  steel  producers 
to  get  away  from  the  '.  O-  b.  mill-pnclng 
system  reflects  their  almost  general  acknowl- 
edgement that  normal  market  conditions  In 
steel  are  close  at  hand. 

The  article,  however,  continues  to  con- 
fuse by  talking  of  freight  absorption 
when  it  should  say  basing- point  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  steel  mill  which  has 
any  valid  intention  of  absorbing  freight. 
Their  intention  Is  to  ride  high  with  the 
basing -point  system  if  they  can  get  It 
back  into  operation.  The  fact  is.  of 
course,  that  if  a  consumer  or  dealer 
wants  competition  under  the  baslng- 
point  system,  it  Is  Impossible  to  find  it. 
The  only  fre'ght  absorption  in  the  steel 
industry,  if  you  want  to  call  it  freight 
absorption,  is  dumping  surplus  pro- 
duction  in   the  other   fellow's   natural 
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market  and  by  so  doing  setting  up  the 
uneconomic  cr)ss-hauling  inherent  in 
the  basmg-point  system  of  pricing. 

THE     BASINC-K IINT     STSTIM     AHO     WATIB 
T«J  J«SP0HTAT10H 

At  great  cost  we  have  developed  and 
extended  harbor  facilities  on  our  At- 
Jantic  and  Pac  fie  coasts.  This  is  also 
true  of  our  Great  Lakes  and  Gulf  ports. 

We  have  sper  t  many  millions  canaliz- 
ing our  rivers.  We  have  built  inter- 
coastal  waterw  lys  at  great  expense. 

Why  Iiave  various  Congresses  author- 
ized such  expenditures?  Was  it  in  the 
public  interest,  or  was  all  of  this  work 
accomplished  for  the  pvirpose  of  subsi- 
dizing a  few  powerful  private  interests? 
of  Congress  knows  why 
4orks  were  undertaken, 
knows  these  facilities 
on  the  sound  proposition 
that  all  citizeris  of  our  country  could 
have  the  advantage  of  our  waterways 
and  the  benefits  of  low-cost  transporta- 
tion. 

But.  please  remember  that  all  basing- 
point  systems  c  f  pricing  calculate  prices 
on  the  higher  a  1-rail  freight  rates.  True, 


the  users  of  the  basing -point  system 
utilize  water  transportation  and  water- 
rail  transportation  for  the  savings  in- 
volved, but  such  savings  are  pocketed  by 
the  exponents  of  the  sy«tem — none,  ab- 
solutely none,  of  such  savings  in  trans- 
portation costs  are  salvaged  by  the  con- 
sumer— public  or  private. 

THE  BASING-POINT  STSTEM  AND  BTTGHWAT  TSANS- 
POKTATIOir 

The  billions  of  dollars  expended  by  the 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal 
governments  for  good  roads  are  worth- 
less to  the  taxpayer  in  the  purchase  of 
cement  and  other  basing-point  commod- 
ities. 

The  Cement  Trust  has  decreed  a  pur- 
chaser— public  or  private — cannot  drive 
up  to  a  cement  mill  and  haul  cement  by 
truck.  If  a  highway  project  runs  right 
past  a  cement  mill,  the  builder  must  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  unloading 
railroad  cars  and  paying  freight  to  some 
destination,  near  or  far.  This  is  the  law 
of  the  land  as  handed  down  bj  the  ce- 
ment trust  sitting  as  judge  and  jury  in 
the  case  of  basing  point  against  public 
interest.    This  is  a  "decree  in  absence." 
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a  default  Judgment  in  a  case  in  which 
the  public  was  never  advised  that  such 
proceedings  were  under  way,  a  proceed- 
ing in  which  the  taxpayer  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  be  represented,  so  secret  and 
so  furtive  are  these  defllers  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  enterprise. 

No.  if  the  basing-point  system  returns, 
as  contemplated  by  the  power-hungry 
cement  monopoly,  the  savings  in  truck 
transportation  "w^ll  never  materialize. 

The  savings  in  the  transportation  of 
our  heavy,  basic  commodities  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  must  be  included 
in  our  consideration  of  the  basing-point 
problem.  We  must  think  of  all  the  an- 
gles— as  the  expression  goes — we  must 
think  not  only  of  monopoly,  of  artificial 
prices,  of  the  restraint  of  trade,  of  the 
elimination  of  competition,  but  we  must 
count  the  cost  lest  it  become  greater  than 
we  can  bear.  We  must  decide  whether 
the  Congress  Is  in  charge  of  the  passage 
of  trade-practice  and  antitrust  laws,  or 
whether  we  are  abdicating  that  consti- 
tutional power  to  a  small  group  of  p>ower- 
ful  monopohes. 

THE     BASING-POINT    STSTEM     AND     REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

One  need  go  no  further  than  tht  facts 
presented  in  the  Cement  case,  docket 
3167  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
to  learn  that  under  the  basing-point 
system  regional  development  Is  restrict- 
ed and  retarded. 

Under  the  basing-point  system,  sev- 
eral facts  stand  out  clearly  against  a 
backdrop  of  secrecy  and  a  devious  maze 
of  shifting  scenery  and  camouflaged 
movements.  The  basing-point  system 
of  pricing  may  be  viewed  in  Its  true 
light,  and  the  evils  emphasized  by  these 
facts  brought  out  in  the  Cement  case: 

1.  It  is,  as  the  Supreme  Court  said  In 
the  Cement  case,  "a  handy  Instrument 
to  bring  about  elimination  of  any  kind 
of  price  competition." 

2.  It  is  a  pricing  device  which  permits 
a  few  powerful  members  of  an  industry 
to  create  a  monopoly. 

3.  It  retards  natural  development  of 
basic  industries  in  many  sections  of  our 
country. 

4.  It  permits  concentration  of  manu- 
facturing facilities  for  the  convenience 
of  management. 

5.  It  requires  heavy  basic  commodi- 
ties to  be  transported  far  beyond  an 
economical  range  of  distribution. 

6.  It  restricts  plant  capacity  at  points 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  public  and  private  consumers. 

7.  It  allows  expansion  of  plant  ca- 
pacity at  points  where  increased  facili- 
ties are  not  needed. 

8.  It  facilitates  "dumping"  for  puni- 
tive and  strategic  purposes— cutthroat 
competition,  if  you  will. 

9.  It  promotes  a  crisscross,  back  and 
forth,  up  and  down,  hodgepodge  of  dis- 
tribution which,  if  brought  into  perspec- 
tive, would  look  like  an  anthill  on  a  busy 
day.  Cross  hauling  it  is  characterized: 
"The  public-be-damned  method  of  dis- 
tribution" would  be  a  more  accurate  and 
descriptive  definition. 

10.  It  favors  the  few  large  members 
in  industry  and  subjects  the  smaller 
members  to  rigid  controls  which  jeopard- 


ize their  growth  and  often  threaten  their 
very  existence. 

11.  It  forces  public  and  private  con- 
sumers to  pay  freight  charges  never  in- 
curred. Excess  freight,  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  phantom  freight.  Phan- 
tom freight,  that  unearned  increment 
of  the  Steel  and  Cement  Trusts.  That 
illusory  method  of  collecting  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  from  the  public 
in  a  maimer  which  screens  the  real  from 
the  unreal  in  freight  charges.  This  was 
particularly  so  in  the  cement  industry 
and  was  true  of  any  basing-point  in- 
dustry using  water  transportation  or  a 
combination  of  water  and  other  forms 
of  transportation.  On  steel  shipped  by 
rail,  you  could  see  the  phantom  freight, 
but  perhaps  that  was  more  trying  on 
the  nerves  than  when  you  could  not 
see  it. 

12.  It  discourages  local  venture  cap- 
ital from  investing  in  projects  which 
would  aid  in  building  up  the  community, 
section,  or  region. 

13.  It  encourages  dishonesty  and  sharp 
practices  by  requiring  employees  to  oper- 
ate the  system  m  an  unhealthy  business 
atmosphere.  The  destruction  of  records 
and  files  which  might  be  incriminating 
was  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  Cement 
case. 

14.  It  divides  territories  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis.  Ofttimes  the  basing- 
point  mill  is  so  distant  from  the  terri- 
tory it  controls  that  the  freight  factor 
is  a  large  part  of  the  destination  price. 
The  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the 
New  York-New  England  areas  are  good 
examples.  These  situations  I  have  pre- 
viously described  and  by  permission  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sioHAL  Record. 

15.  It  precludes  a  purchaser  from  pur- 
chasing from  a  near-at-hand  non-bas- 
ing-point  or  basing-point  mill  on  the 
basis  of  such  mill's  cost  of  production 
and  freight  advantage. 

16.  It  takes  no  account  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  between  individual  mills  and 
plants. 

17.  It  thwarts  an  individual  member 
of  an  industry  from  stressmg  quality  of 
product.  The  cement  industry  pre- 
tended all  Portland  cement  was  alike 
and  its  product  was  standardized.  Raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  ce- 
ment are  so  varied  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
degree  of  sameness  is  as  great  as  pre- 
tended. Using  all  types  of  limestone, 
marl,  slag  from  blast  furnaces,  clay, 
and  so  on.  in  the  process,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  believe  that  the  quality  factor, 
as  between  mills,  is  «  real  rather  than 
a  fancied  one. 

18.  It  is  used  to  contrc^  wholesale  and 
retail  distribution  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rigid-steel-conduit  industry.  Whole- 
salers and  retailers  of  rigid-steel  con- 
duit were  often  whipped  into  line  by 
blackjack  methods.  Cement  dealers 
vrere  never  permitted  to  make  a  living 
wage  in  handling  the  commodity.  Steel 
margins  for  the  wholesaler  or  independ- 
ent warehouse,  according  to  my  best  in- 
formation, were  always  very  low. 

All  of  these  things,  and  more,  the 
basing-point  system  does  to  our  country 
and     its     normal     busmess     structure. 


Small  business  cannot  compete,  and 
never  will  be  able  to  compete,  in  the 
basing-point  industries  if  the  system  is 
returned  to  the  business  scene  with  con- 
gressional blessing. 

This  is  the  system  which  for  nearly 
50  years  defied  our  antitrust  laws  and 
our  enforcement  agencies.  This  is  the 
system  which  has  cost  our  people  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and,  if  legalized,  will  soon 
cost  more  than  our  entire  national  debt. 

OZL  VXRED    PRICE    IS    NOT    WHAT    BUTEB    GETS 

Now,  just  a  word  about  this  msrthical 
delivered  price  we  hear  so  much  about. 

It  is  well  known  that,  prior  to  the  in- 
stitutior  of  the  Cement  Institute  case 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
cement  industry  quoted  only  prices 
"f.  0.  b.  shipping  point  with  freight 
allowed  to  destination."  Shortly  after 
the  Cement  Trust  was  ^wou^ht  before 
FTC  examiners,  its  members  began  to 
use  the  term  "delivered  price." 

The  courts  have  defined  "price.-  but 
up  to  the  present  moment  "delivered 
price"  las  not  been  defined.  If  this 
phrase  meant  the  guaranty  of  safe  de- 
livery from  mill,  plant,  or  warehouse  to 
the  purchaser's  place  of  business  or  job 
location,  it  woul*^  be  correctly  defined,  in 
part.  But  m  order  to  complete  a  de- 
livered-price  transaction,  one  must  in- 
clude (1>  the  cost  of  the  product  in  the 
market,  that  is.  f.  o.  b.  plant,  mill,  or 
warehouse;  (2)  transportation  charges, 
which,  of  course,  should  be  by  the  lowest- 
cost  method  of  transportation,  that  Ls. 
water  -^r  combination  means  of  trans- 
portation accruing  to  the  benefit  of  the 
purchaser;  (3  handling  charges  at  desti- 
nation to  business  premises  or  job  site. 
Then,  and  ony  then,  you  would  have  a 
"delivered  price"  as  a  term  which  meant 
what  it  said  in  the  purc^iase  of  cement, 
steel,  and  other  commodities. 

The  ordinary  business  institution — 
whether  mill,  factory,  plant,  or  whole- 
sale establishment— does  not  make  a 
practice  of  prepaying  public-carrier 
transportation  charges.  Unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  prepay  station,  dock  or 
wharf  where  no  agent  of  the  carrier  is 
in  charge,  the  consignee — in  other  words, 
the  purchaser — pay  the  freight  charges. 
If  the  average  concern  adopted  a  pre- 
pay policy,  the  amount  tied  up  in  non- 
profit transportation  Items  would  be  so 
great  that  Its  working  capital  would  be 
severely  taxed.  This  sort  of  business 
practice  Is  not  soimd  or  practicable  for 
the  average  small  business,  nor  for  the 
average  big  business,  for  that  matter. 

STEEL    AND    CEMENT    TRUSTS    DO    NOT    MAKE    DE- 

uvarso  prices  or  pat  freight 

The  only  use  the  Steel  and  Cement  Trusts 
have  for  "delivered  prices"  and  "freight  ab- 
sCT-ption."  as  the  terms  recently  are  used. 
is  to  (1 )  monopolize  and  control  markets 
and  (2)  thereby  charge  higher  prices  by  way 
of  phantom  freight  and  restrictive  supply 
controls. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  writing  these  terms — 
freight  absorption  and  delivered  price — into 
substantive  law  lies  In  the  obvlotis  fact  that 
the  terms  may,  and  will,  be  used  as  the  fait 
accompli  for  the  reincarnation  of  the  now 
outlawed   baslng-polnt  system. 

All  the  books  and  techniques  are  ready 
and  waiting.  All  the  propaganda  has  been 
spread.  The  Cement  and  Steel  Trusts  are 
ready  and  waiting  for  the  green  hght;   for 
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th«  word  "go"  from  Congress.  They  don't 
have  to  get  together.  They  have  been  to- 
gether for  years  and  years. 

AID  TO  MOWOPOLT  AMB  COKCKTmLATlOll  OF  KUWBK 
ARC    WHAT    BIC    ECSINESS    WAMTS    VBOM    COK- 
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"Somewhere  a  voice  U  calling  "  A  voice 
full  of  emotion  and  supplication.  A  voice 
which  pleads  In  cadence  low  and  sweet.  Tls 
the  voice  or  monopoly,  willing  to  talte  any 
UtUe  crumb  from  the  table  ol  Congress. 

Once  the  c  umb  te  tossed,  like  the  Genii 
at  old.  monopoly  of  today  wlil  magically 
transform  that  crumb  Into  a  whole  loaf  of 
unfair-trade  practices;  into  baskets  full  of 
pbanton  freight  and  houses  breaking  apart 
with  controlled  and  rigged  markets. 

Yes.  sales  talks  are  what  freight  absorp- 
tion and  delivered  prices  are.  In  fact  Noth- 
ing more  and  nothing  less.  If  we  write  these 
terms  Into  law.  It  will  be  an  action  of  never- 
endtng  regret  by  Congrees  and.  more  im- 
portant, of  never-ending  regret  to  our  con- 
stituent*— the  folks  back  home. 

TCAAS    or    LmOATlON    AHZAD    WALL    BTmBfT 

jouEMAL  ntcxncTs 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  14. 
1949.  In  an  article  under  the  byline  of 
Alan  Otten  states: 

Antitrust  laws  are  coiiched  In  fairly  gen- 
eral teims.  and  have  become  specific  only  as 
applied  to  individual  cases  by  the  courts  and 
by  Mtmlnistrativ?  agencies  The  same  will  be 
true  of  any  new  freight  abaorption  law.  Its 
exact  meaning  probably  will  unfold  over  years 
of  lltlgatkm. 

And  again  years  of  litigation  are  refer- 
red to  In  the  following  words: 

No  matter  which  bill  Is  passed,  industry 
can  be  sure  of  one  thing— years  of  litigation 
on  the  Isoue  are  still  ahead  Questions  such 
as  when  does  a  seller  act  Independently  and 
Interpretations  of  price  and  freight  absorp- 
tion will  provide  many  a  legal  Held  day. 

Thus,  the  big  business  press  bears  out 
the  predictions  which  I  have  made  here- 
tofore that  if  one  period  or  one  comma  of 
a  permissive  character  is  injected  into  the 
antitrust  statutes  it  provides  corporation 
lawyers  grounds  for  defense  against  un- 
fair and  vicious  trade  practices.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  this.  The  press  admits 
It  and  I  know  big  bu.'sine.'^s  attorneys  will 
substrrlbe  to  it  wholeheartedly. 

CONCUSS    MTJST   BE  CUtmOXJS    WHEN    MONCPOLT 
CH£taS     ITS    ACTTOl* 

Should  S.  1008  be  allowed  to  pass,  and 
I  pray  not.  and  should  the  courts  not  de- 
fine freight  absorption  and  delivered 
price  in  accordance  with  th3  desires  of 
the  basing -point  and  monopoly  boys,  we 
shall  hear  from  them  again.  Yes.  they 
will  be  right  back  again,  shouting  for 
clarification  and  moratorium.  They  have 
done  it  before,  and  we  have  compromi.sed 
to  our  sorrow.  They  will  do  it  again 
as  long  as  ohe  decision  of  the  courts  or 
one  line  of  the  antitnist  laws  is  left 
intact. 

This  whole  matter  ol  legislation  sterna; 
from  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  Had 
the  Court  not  found  the  basing-polnt 
system  collusive  and  out Ui wed  the  sys- 
tem, no  legislation  woiild  have  t>een  urged 
by  big  business. 

Let  us  not  be  stampedec!  by  hasty  ac- 
tion. Let  us  not  be  misl«>d  with  fancy 
phrases.  Let  us  be  doubly  cautious  when 
monopolies  cheer  an  action  of  Congress — 
lest  we  regret,  lest  we  regret 
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WednesdAy,  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN,  llr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Retail  Lie  uor  Dealers  Association 
disclosed  today  that  information  has 
been  placed  bfcfare  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  ;  howing  that  there  have 
been  widespread  violations  of  the  law  in 
the  retail  sale  o  alcoholic  lieverages  in 
oflBcers'  clubs  an  1  post  exchanges  of  the 
armed  service.s.  Doubtless,  like  me, 
many  Members  have  received  complaints 
from  constituents  about  unfair  competi- 
tion from  post  exchanges  and  ships 
stores  in  the  sale  of  various  commodities. 

The  associatioi  made  public  a  1,2C0- 
word  statement  \rhich  tias  been  filed  with 
the  committee,  vhith  has  been  looking 
Into  complaints  of  unfair  competition 
by  post  exchanges  and  ship  stores  in  the 
sale  of  civilian  g^ods. 

A  source  clos(  to  the  committee  has 
informed  officer;  of  the  association  that 
the  committee  vill  take  full  cognizance 
of  the  abuses  p^iintec^  out  in  the  state- 
ment and  has  irdicated  that  the  abuses 
will  be  eliminated  promptly. 

The  association  has  charged  that  the 
armed  services  are  flagrantly  violating 
an  act  of  Congress  by  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  at  retail,  and  has  fur- 
nished inf  ormat;  on  to  the  committee  thai 
the  practice  is  prevalent  not  only  in 
Washington  anc  vicinity  but  in  military 
installations  thr  )ughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  t  le  charge  has  also  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  a 
telegram  dated  June  12. 

The  text  of  th<  statement  filed  with  the 
committee  follons: 
Memorandum  of  1  Iillurd  Schuleehg,  Bucc 

nv«  DrutCKM,    Vashinctow.  D.  C.  R«taii 

LiQuoa  Dealers  A.sscciation.  Inc.,  as  Filxd 

WrrH  Philbxn  J  ctcommittei  of  the  Com- 

MHTIE  OM  AHMIB  SERVICES,  JUNE  28.   1949 

My  name  Is  Hi  Hard  Schulberg  and  I  am 
a  member  of  the  bars  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  of  the  Idstrict  of  Columbia.  I  am 
the  executive  dliector  of  the  Washington 
D.  C,  Retail  U  ^uor  Dealers*  Association 
Inc.  I  am  presenting  Information  of  greai 
interest  to  the  association  I  represent  In  the 
hope  that  your  conmlttee  will  lend  a  S3rmpu 
Lhetlc  ear  to  the  matter  I  now  set  forth. 

Under  the  Co  istltutlon  of  the  Dnlted 
States,  and  speclic&lly,  under  article  1.  sec 


tloo  8.  clause  17 
the  power  to  "ej 


thereof.  Congress  Is  glTer 
rclae  exclusive  leglslatior. 


In  all  cases  wha  soever  over 
places  purchased  )y  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Stale  In  which  the  same  shal 
be  for  the  erecUon  of  forts,  mag— Inrs 
arsenals,  and  oth<  r  needful  buildings."  Such 
power  extends  t^  land  purchased  by  the 
consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  and  ^wed  for  governmental  pur 
poaes. 

with  the  anthorlty  to 
quire  military  establishments  as  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution  ol  the  United  States,  and 
as  a  result  of  th »  rlrcumstancea  that  arose 
Ui  the  years  leading  up  to  the  year  1899.  Con- 


gress under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  2,  1699  (c.  352.  sec  17,  SO  Stat.  981). 
in  effect  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages  In  any  premises  used  for  military 
purposes  by  the  United  States.  This  act  was 
construed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  (1899,  Opinions  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 426)  to  mean  that  no  olBcer  or  private 
soldier  could  be  detailed  In  the  canteen  sec- 
tion of  post  exchanges  to  sell  Intoxicating 
drinks  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  could 
a  license  or  permission  be  given  by  the  com- 
manding cfll:er  to  a  private  person  to  sell 
liquors  In  any  encampment,  fort,  or  premises 
used  for  military  purposes  by  the  United 
States.  This  act  did  not  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  drinks 
through  the  canteen  branch  of  the  post 
exchanges  as  heretofore  organized  by  civilians 
employed  for  that  purpose 

SALX    raOHXBTTCO 

Subsequently,  under  date  of  February  3, 
1901.  Congress  deemed  It  advisable  to  enact 
legislation,  providing  as  follows:  "The  sale 
of  or  dealing  in  beer,  wine,  or  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  by  any  person  in  any  pest  ex- 
change or  canteen  or  Army  trar«port,  or 
upon  any  premises  used  for  military  purposes 
by  the  United  States,  Is  hereby  prohibited. 
The  Secretary  of  War  Is  hereby  directed  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  this  section  into  full 
force  and  effect."  This  later  act  prohibited 
both  military  as  well  as  civilian  personnel 
from  dealing  In  the  sale  of  Intoxicating 
beverages.  Congress  thus  evidenced  Its  In- 
tent, without  equivocation  or  quallflcatlon, 
that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  on 
military  establishments  In  all  Instances 
should  be  prchiblted. 

In  defining  what  Intoxicating  beverages 
were  In  relation  to  the  two  jJorementlcned 
acts.  Congress  enacted  the  act  of  Mirch  22. 
1933  (48  Stat.  16),  which  provided  that  beer. 
ale.  porter,  wine,  or  other  similar  fermented 
malt  or  vinous  liquor,  containing  not  more 
than  3.2  percent  alcohol  by  weight,  are  not 
intoxicating.  Beer  and  wine  of  an  alcoholic 
content  not  in  excess  of  3.2  percent  by  weight 
may  be  sold  or  dealt  In  by  Army  exchanges, 
clubs,  canteens,  atxsard  Army  transports, 
upon  other  premises  used  for  military  pur- 
poses by  the  United  SUtes. 

The  sale  of  or  dealing  In  Intoxicating 
liquors  (Including  beer,  wine,  or  other  malt 
or  vinous  beverages  containing  an  alcoholic 
content  In  excess  of  3.2  percent  by  weight), 
regardless  of  what  the  transaction  Is  called  or 
how  It  Is  effectuated.  Is  prohibited.  If  title 
to  such  Intoxicating  beverages  passes  or 
changes  upon  any  premises  used  for  mUltary 
purposes  by  the  United  States. 

BEVEXACKS   SOLO  ON    POET8 

Purchase  of  the  Intoxicating  liquors  upon 
oehalf  of  any  person.  Including  a  member, 
by  a  club  or  mess  or  by  any  ofBclal  or  em- 
ployees thereof,  or  the  transportation  of  such 
liquors  to  military  reservations  by  a  club  cr 
mess  or  Its  official  or  employees  as  agent  of 
the  p>erson  and  on  his  behalf,  and  regardless 
of  whether  any  benefits  accrue  to  the  club  or 
mess  from  the  transaction,  either  directly  or 
mdlrectly.  Is  definitely  prohibited. 

I  have  presented  In  great  detail  the  history 
of  the  afore-mentloned  acts  for  the  reason 
that  the  texts  are  reflective  of  the  determlna- 
Ion  of  Congress  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
averages  on  military  reservations  should  be 
prohibited  In  all  Instances. 

As  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Washington.  D.  C.  ReUU  Liquor  Dealer*' 
Association,  Inc.,  ecmprlslng  ov«r  several 
hundred  retaH  Uqoor  dealers  doing  businasa 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have  been 
told  by  many  of  these  businessmen  that  noC- 
%-ithstar.ding  the  provisions  set  forth  above, 
intoxicatiog  beverages  are  being  sold  In 
officers'  clubs.  PX's.  and  in  noncommissioned 
clube    on    military    reservatlona — in    direct 
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contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
Statea.  I  bars  been  ftirther  advised  that 
ofBcers'  clubs  and  other  clubs  comprising 
military  personnel  are  purchasing  from  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries  liquor  and  beer  In- 
vested with  an  alcoholic  content  of  In  excess 
of  3.2  alcoholic  content,  and  that  such  liquor 
and  beer  is  being  sold  at  prices  equal  to  and 
lower  than  those  prevaUlng  In  the  retail 
stores.  This  Is  easUy  done  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  military  clubs  do  not  pay 
local  taxes,  license  fees,  rent,  or  electricity, 
and.  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  these  clubs  have 
little  or  no  cost  for  the  upkeep  of  being  la 
business.  Of  cotirse,  aa  stated  above,  this 
practice  la  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  Is  it 
violative  of  the  law,  but  It  also  penalizes  the 
tmall  retail  liquor  dealer  who.  In  the  course 
of  conducting  his  business.  Is  required  to  pay 
local  taxes,  license  fees,  and  all  other  costs 
Incident  to  the  conduct  of  a  retail  business 
establishment. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  advised 
by  telegram  of  these  unlawful  practices  and 
request  has  been  made  of  him  that  corrective 
steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
existing  Iaw3  as  set  forth  above.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  tinder  the  provision  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  Is  head  of  the 
National  Milltarj'  Establishment,  and  as  such 
is  charged  with  carrying  out  the  provision  of 
these  acta.  Since  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  not  SIS  yet  notified  me  as  to  whether  any 
corrective  steps  have  been  taken,  and  In  view 
of  the  continuance  of  these  violations  at  the 
present  time,  I  feel  it  Is  encumbent  that  this 
matter  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee  of  Congress  with  the  prayer  that 
corrective  measvires  be  taken  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


Communism  and  Relijioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NSW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  has  been  said  "That  planners  may 
think  that  men  and  things  will  choose 
to  run  freely  in  the  channels  prescribed 
at  their  desks.  Before  they  know  it. 
freedom  must  be  replaced  by  command, 
command  must  become  universal,  un- 
bridled nature  must  be  coerced,  and  as 
between  incoercible  nature  and  the 
tragic  insufficiency  of  the  best  planners' 
brains,  hecatombs  of  victims  will  be 
ground  to  death." 

Is  not  this  the  history  of  the  planned 
economy  of  Russia? 

What  becomes  of  our  great  heritage 
of  liberty  under  law  which  gives  140,- 
000. COO  citizens  under  our  flag  their  in- 
te'lectual  freedom  and  their  privilege  to 
speak  and  write  their  thoughts?  The 
Communists  are  shrewd  manipulators  of 
pu!>lic  thought.  The  time  has  come  to 
facj  reality  and  with  clear  sightedness 
an{i  courage  return  to  the  fundamental 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
o!  Independence,  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  its  Bill  of  Rights.  Take  a  look, 
my  colleagues,  at  the  sacred  documents 
and  compare  them  with  the  manifesto 
of  Karl  Marx. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 


which  appeared  In  the  Times-Herald  of 
June  30,  1949: 

COliaCtJXISM     &N0     KZLICXOM 

(Following  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
excerpts  from  the  recent  report  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  en- 
titled "One  Hundred  Things  You  Should 
Know  About  Communism  and  Religion.") 
What  is  the  Communist  faith? 
"Marxism-Leninism,"  as  operated  by  Jo- 
seph Stalin. 

What's  all  that? 

A  plan  and  method  to  rule  the  world. 
The  man  who  drew  up  the  plan  was  Karl 
Marx,  who  lived  from  1818  to  1883. 

The  man  who  put  the  plan  into  action  In 
real  life  was  Vladimir  I.  Ulyanov.  alias  Niko- 
lai Lenin,  who  lived  from  1870  to  1924  and 
led  the  world  Communists  to  capture  Rus- 
sia In  1917-18. 

The  man  who  made  the  plan  a  world  force 
was  Josef  Vlssarlonovlch  DJugushvlli.  alias 
Josef  Stalin,  now  living  and  67  years  old.  who 
followed  Lenin  In  command  of  the  world 
Communist  conspiracy. 

What  was  Marx's  Idea  of  a  Communist 
world? 

That  the  world  as  we  know  it  must  be 
destroyed — religion,  family,  laws,  rights, 
everything.  Everybody  opposing  was  to  be 
destroyed,  too. 

Marx  wanted  a  world  In  which  people 
owned  no  property,,  took  orders  from  the 
government  without  question,  and  let  their 
family  life — husbands,  wives,  parents,  and 
children — be  without  religion,  morals,  or 
Ideals  as  we  know  them. 
What  was  his  idea  of  morality  and  family? 
That  anjthtng  is  moral — even  lying,  steal- 
ing, and  murder — if  It  brings  on  com- 
munism. 

That  women  should  have  children  for  the 
Commiinist  state  to  educate,  train,  and  use. 
but  parents  should  not  have  any  say  in 
training  according  to  their  own  ideas. 

That  there  la  no  need  to  fear  God  be- 
cause He  does  not  exist. 

Marx  had  the  idea  that  people  could  never 
be  happy,  have  enough  to  eat,  make  enough 
money,  or  have  success  in  the  kind  of  world 
we  know. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  living 
proof  that  he  was  as  wrong  as  a  man  can 
be. 

Was  Marx  crazy? 

Perhaps.  But  Marx  was  not  the  first  evil 
and  crazy  man  to  start  a  terrible  world  up- 
heaval, nor  was  he  the  last.  Hitler  was 
like  that,  too.  but  look  at  what  he  did. 
How  did  anybody  fall  for  Marx? 
Some  overlooked  his  craziness  because  he 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  propagandists 
who  ever  Uved. 

His  preaching  of  destruction  appealed 
especially  to  people  who  wanted  to  rule 
others  and  didn't  know  how.  It  still  does. 
Was  Lenin  one  of  those  power  seekers? 
Yes.  Lenin  was  the  son  of  a  minor  gov- 
ernment clerk.  He  had  a  terrible  thirst  for 
power. 

Early  In  his  life  he  read  Marx,  caught  the 
idea  of  forming  Communist  cells  of  revolu- 
tion as  Marx  planned  them,  and  built  a  con- 
spiracy to  capttire  his  country. 

When  Russia's  czariat  government  crashed 
m  the  war  of  1914-18,  It  was  followed  by  a 
republic  organized  along  the  lines  of  our 
own.  But  before  the  republic  could  really 
take  hold.  Lenin's  Cooununists  came  out 
from  under  cover,  confused  the  public  mind 
by  propaganda,  stirred  a  military  revolt, 
slaughtered  all  opposition  and  set  up  by 
force  of  arms  a  Communist  dictatorship. 
They  stm  have  It  today. 
Did  all  the  RT2ssians  turn  Communist? 
Neither  then  nor  now.  Only  a  few  trained 
and  disciplined  faroriteB  were  or  are  al- 
lowed to  be  Communists. 


For  a  general  picture  of  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple turn  Communists  and  what  they  do.  see 
the  first  of  this  series,  entitled  "100  Things 
Tou  Shotild  Know  About  Communism  in 
the  U.  8.  A." 

Why  do  any  people  fall  for  their  line? 

They  promise  all  the  things  that  people 
have  always  sought,  an  easier  life,  an  end 
to  trouble. 

Do  they  deliver? 

Of  course  not. 

Once  they  get  in  control,  they  reduce  a 
nation  to  horror  and  slavery.  Look  at  the 
record,  not  only  In  Russia  but  In  aU  other 
countries  captured  by  communism. 

How  do  they  keep  going? 

The  secret  of  commtmism's  drive  and  the 
real  key  to  the  Communist  faith  Is  the  dream 
of  total  power  for  Communists,  loss  of  power 
for  all  others.     That's  the  story  In  a  nutshell. 

Where  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  Commu- 
nist faith? 

The  Kremlin,  Moscow,  Russia. 

Who  Is  the  head  of  that  faith? 

Joseph  Stalin,  because  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  Russia  and  chief  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Russia.  To  a  Communist  in 
the  United  States  or  any  other  country, 
Staliii's  word  is  final. 

For  a  Communist  to  defy  Stalin  is  as  scan- 
dalous to  other  Communists  as  for  a  rellgl- 
ous-minded  person  to  blaspheme  God. 

Is  there  any  proof  of  this? 

Examine  the  record  In  Russia.  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania. Estonia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary. Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  Austria. 
Germany,  and  in  all  other  countries  whera 
communism  takes  any  bold. 

Add  to  it  the  thousands  of  volumes  of 
Communist  official  literature  collected  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  here  in  Washington. 

Measure  against  your  common  sense  and 
decide  for  yourself. 


A  Kindly  Maa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leqve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Com- 
cRZssioN.^L  Recoro,  I  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Times  of 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y..  on  April  12.  1949. 
eulogizing  the  late  James  M.  Fitzpatrick 
who  represented  a  part  of  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y..  in  the  Congress  for  18 
years. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "A  Kindly 
Man." 

a   KOfBLT   MAM 

Upon  occasion  back  before  1926  the  old 
Tven^y-fourth  New  /ork  Congressional  Dis- 
trict would  go  BepubUcan.  But  as  the  vote 
in  the  Bronx  portion  of  the  district  with 
Democrtaic  preponderance  grew,  the  normal 
Republican  majority  ji  the  Weatcbeater  por- 
ticm  of  the  district — Eastchester.  Pelham. 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Yonkers — was  Insufficient 
to  ofEsec  the  Bronx. 

Thus  it  was  that  for  eighteen  suoccaalve 
years  a  Bronx  Democrat.  Jamas  If.  Ttts- 
patrlck.  represented  the  district.  Not  vmtll 
redlstricting  before  the  1944  election  did  Mr. 
Fltapa trick  retire  from  Congress.  The  two 
n;w  Westchester  districts,  eliminating  any 
part  of  the  Bronx,  with  one  incliiding  Put- 
nam, became  safe  for  the  GOP. 


\  ' 
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But  during  th«e  18  y«are.  when  Mr  Plt«- 
patiick  represented  the  southern  part  of 
We5tcne«t«r.  this  mau  wbo  had  worked  hta 
way  up  to  Congr«««  through  night  school 
and  who  had  started  'Ife  aa  a  boy  In  a  Mas- 
aachuaetta  Iron  mine  did  thouaanda  of 
favors  for  hla  Westcheater  cooatltuenta.  re- 
gardless of  their  political  aflUlations. 

He  died  last  Sunday  morntng  but  he  wUl 
be  remembered  by  many  In  ttla  cotinty  for 
his  kindliness,  his  unfailing  eourt««7  and 
hU  personal  Interest  In  the  problems  which 
•o  many  brought  to  blm. 


for    the    fl&cal    year 
such    obligation    or 


eept    that    the    Prea 


ExpcB<fitvres  in  CttTernaient 

r  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MaaaacHUsaiiB 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  33.  1949 

Mr  HESELTON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
HMcon.  I  am  advised  that  the  House 
joint  resolution  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Mak- 
mil  Is  now  numbered  3S6  and  it  hai 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Mrmbers, 
I  am  quoting  the  text  of  this  brief  reso- 
KHlon: 

Joint  reaolutlon  to  reduce  expenditures  in 
goremroent  for  the  fiscal  year  1»50  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interen 
Resolved,  etc..  That  (a)  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  estimated.  Federal  expenditures 
within  eatlmated  Federal  recelpu  for  the 
fiscal  year  endtag  June  SO.  1050.  the  Presi- 
dent la  authorized  and  directed  to  make  such 
reductions  In  the  amounts  to  be  expended 
by  all  agencies  from  any  and  all  appropria- 
tions and  funds  made  available  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  first  regtilar  session  of  the 
Eighty-fb<st  Congress  for  expenditure  In  such 
fiscal  year,  as  wUl  In  the  aggregate  equal  n^t 
less  than  5  percent  nor  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  amounts  estimated  for  exr 
pendlture  In  the  btidget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950  by  all  agenclea,  as  adjusted  to  conform 
with  the  total  amounts  estimated  for  ex- 
penditure under  appropriations  and  funds 
actually  made  availEbls  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  session. 

<b)  As  used  in  this  Joint  resolution — 

(1)  the  term  "appropriations  and  funds 
mads  available"  shall  Include  the  amount  of 
any  borrowing  authority  estimated  for  In  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1950;  and 

(2)  the  term  "agency"  means  any  execu- 
tive department.  Independent  establishment, 
or  corporation  which  is  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  SUtea. 

Sxc.  2.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tions In  expenditures  required  by  section  1. 
the  President  Is  authortxed  to  direct  any  of- 
ficer In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Ooverri- 
ment  to  refrain  from  creating,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  oWlgii- 
tton  or  commitment  which  mould  require 
an  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
under  any  appropriation,  fund,  contract  au- 
thorization, or  borrowing  authority  orer 
which  such  officer  fxercises  admlnlatrative 
control.  In  such  amounts  as  he  mfiy  deem 
necessary.  No  such  offlcer  shall  create  any 
obligation  or  commitment  under  any  bor- 
rowing authority  which  would  require  an 
expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  In 
excess  of  any  estimate  Included  In  the 
budget  (or  Ui  excess  of  any  estimate  under 


any  authority  IncliK  ed  in  any  act  of  Con- 
gress enacted  after  8\  bmlsslon  of  the  budget 


1950)    wltli    respect   to 
commitment    for    such 


fiscal  year  or  In  exoeta  of  any  aniount  estab- 
lished by  direction  ^f  the  Pretident  under 
the  authority  contalhed  In  this  section;  ex- 


cept inBA.  vxic  ^iij-  dent  is  authorized  to 
waive  the  prohlbltloi  contained  in  thla  sen- 
tence In  Individual  tases  upon  the  happen- 
ing of  some  extraorcjmary  emert;ency  or  un- 
usual circumstance.  I 

Sac.  3.  Such  reducilons  shall  lie  made  In  a 
manner  calculated  ti  bring  about  the  great- 
est economy  In  expandlture  corslstent  with 
the  efficient  operaUcxi  of  the  Government. 

Sxc.  4.  No  reduction  of  expenditures  re- 
quu^d  herein  shall  iave  the  eBttct.  of  reduc- 
ing by  more  than  3|)  percent  the  estimated 
expenditures  by  anyiagency  from  approprU- 
tfons  and  funds  made  available  prior  to  the 
exj^atlon  of  the  fir  rt  regular  «»sion  of  the 
Eighty -flrsn  Congress. 

3«c.  5  The  Presic^nt  shall  aiuse  (a)  the 
total  amounu  estlnlated  for  expenditure  In 
the  fiscal  year  1950  I  adjusted  bh  provided  In 
•sc.  1).  <b)  the  aioount  of  tlie  reduction 
directed  by  him  in  obligations  or  commlt- 
(as  piovld«<l  In  section  3),  and  (c) 
amount  of  tb«    eduction  in  each  appro* 


prlatloo  or  fund  acDount.  to  bi;  certified  to 


the  SMrttary  of  th« 


^ i  rrcssury,  attd  shall  maks 

a  dstallsd  qtiarterl  r  report  tb<ereon  to  tbs 
CongrsM  within  U  days  aXMr  the  expira- 
tion of  sach  calendar  quarter  during  such 
Tb«  afiounts  so  certified  shall 
In  tb«  case  of  contract 
I  borrowing  suthorlty,  th« 
be  exsrcised  to  the  ex- 


flscal  year 
not  bs  aspendsd.  oi 
aurhurtzatkms  and 
authority  shall  not 


Include 
Congress    the 


number  of  Fsdsral 
ning  of  the  quarter 
ber  of  Federal  emp 
quarter. 


I  am  confklent 
stands  that  this 


t«nt  of  the  rsdtictlm.    The  President  ahall 

in    t  IS    quarterly    report    to 

act  1^1    figures    showUig    the 

employees  nt  the  begtn- 

and  the  estimated  num- 

oyees  at  the  close  of  the 


that  everyone  under- 

^ Is  a  determined  and 

mojit  .serious  eflTok  to  solve  the  critical 
situation  with  which  this  Government  is 
Yt.sterday  an  emi.  ent 
Mf?mb€r  of  the  otl  ler  body,  an  able  Demo- 
crat, stated,  "we  are  facing  a  real 
financial  crisis. 

We  know  that  fcy  midnight,  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  1949,  thte  Federal  Government 
will  have  spent  lapproximately  $1,500.- 
000,000  more  thai  it  has  received  in  rev- 
enues. We  kno^  that  estimates  have 
been  made  that  the  deficit  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  may  bi  between  $3,000,000,000 
and  $4.000  000.000  and  can  be  consider- 
ably more.  I 

The  objective  is  a  realistic  one.  The 
minimum  is  a  deduction  of  at  least 
$2.100.0CO,000  anil  a  maximum  of  possi- 
bly $4,200  000,000  to  prevent  the  inevlta 


ble  alternatives 
increased  taxes 
serious  economic 


of  deficit  financing  or 
which  could  result  In 
consequences. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Martin  1  so  I  well  said,  there  is  now 
•'no  alternative  |>ut  to  direct  the  man 
who  sponsored  |the  huge  budget — the 
President — to  tr|m  expenditures." 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mc- 
Ghigor  i  and  I  hUve  been  attempting  to 
make  it  possible!  for  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou^  to  Indicate  their  sup- 
port of  this  resolution.  For  the  further 
convenience  of  Members.  I  am  including 
a  list  of  those  who  have  joined  In  sup- 
porting the  resoDution: 

GXBALa  K.  Foaa.  jx..  Michigan:  d-Aaxwci 
J    BaoviN.  Ohio;  ^urwcmo  B.  Hopx.  Kansas; 


FXANcxs  P.  BocTOM.  Ohlo;  Cua.  T.  Cuaxis,  Ne- 
braska; JOHN  SAJtsoai*  Idaho;  Hcch  D  Scott, 
ja..  Pennsylvania;  Ueslix  C.  AaxJins,  Illinois; 
RiCHABS    B.    Wifici-cswOBTH.    Uassacbusetts; 
CHASLXs    A.    WotvxaTow,    New    Jersey;    Casl 
UiNSHAW.  California;  LxoMaao  W.  Hall.  New 
York;  Lotns  B.  Gbakam,  Pennsylvania;  Ralph 
W.    GwiMN.    New    York;    Chxistian    Bimjtm. 
Massachusetts;    J  amis  W.  Wad6wq«th    New 
York;  J.  Calsb  Bocgs.  Delaware;  John  Jen- 
kings,  jx..  Tennessee;  Habxis  ELUswOiiTH.  Ore- 
gon; jAMXs  S.  GoLOiN.  Kentucky;  Piank  A. 
BAaaxTT,    Wyoming;    Noaxis    Poclson.    Cali- 
fornia;   John    W.   Hxsbltoii.  Massacbuselts; 
Rxm  MuBXAT,  Wisconsin;  A.  L.  Mitxxa.  Ne- 
braska;   R     WALTia    RIXHLMAN.    N<w    York; 
James  I.  DoLLrvxx.  Iowa;  Chablis  H.  Elston. 
Ohio;  CHAaLxs  W.  Vua&XLL.  Illinois;  Alviw  F. 
Weichxl.   Ohio.    BxajfAxa  W.  KxaxHrr,   New 
York;  Robest  Halx.  Maine;  Awaxa  L.  Got  d- 
wiN.    MassacbiMctU;     J.     Hasst     McGxxcca. 
Ohio;    jAsiCB   C.    AtXHiMCLOss.    New    Jersey; 
Gcotcx   J.    BATKs.    Massachusetts;    John    C. 
KUN»XL.  Pennsylvania;  Kxnnxth  B  KtariNO, 
New    York.    Richasu   M.    Nixon.    California; 
Hasxt  L.  Towx,  New  Jersey;  Paul  B    Oacox. 
Pennsylvania;    HAaoix   Scorr.   Pennsylvania; 
WnsoM  O.  OtLtXTTS.  Pennsylvania;  CLaaxwcx 
KiLSUBJf.  New  York;  CMxana  B.  Msaaow.  New 
Hampshire;  Roanr  B.  CnunnxLO,  Dllnols; 
jAr  UFcvxx,  Mew  York;  Rbubt  J.  Latham. 
Mew  York;   Waltm  JfOMLa*.  Orsgoo;   Jams* 
I.  Van  Zandt.  Pennsylvania:  Caw«as  T  Mux* 
MM.  Maryland;    Tmscvton   B    Moston.  Ken- 
tucky;  RicHAxo  M.  ftiMMoif,  Pennsylvania: 
Rr7aacu.  V.  MACK,  Washington;  Tmouas  E. 
Ma«tth.  lows.  John  W.  Btshxs.  Wisconsin: 
Lao  r   AixcK.  IlllnoU;  Apcust  U.  ANoaastN, 
MinnssoU:    Basx.   Wilson,    Indiana;    Josxrn 
W.  MAxnit.  Jt..  Maasachusetu;   Chaxlxs  A. 
HALLECK.   Indiana:   John  Davis  Lx>ocx.  Con- 
necticut;   CurfOBo    P     CASX.    Mew    Jersey; 
Ckablbs  a    Batow.  Mew  Jersey:   wn,LiAM  L. 
pmrrtM.    New    York;    Nobbis    Cotton.    New 
Hampshire;  Jamis  G.  Pvltom.  Pennsylvania; 
Dan»l  a.  Rxid.  New  York;  Donald  L.  Jack- 
son. California;  J.  Olxmn  Bbaix,  Maryland: 
rxiDXXJC  R   CooxxBT,  JB.,  Mew  York;  Robxbt 
P     RICH,     Pennsylvania;     Pbank     Pillows, 
Maine:      WMLXT     A.      DEwabt,      Montana; 
Gbobcb    a.    Dombbbo.    Michigan;    Waltcx    B. 
Brchm.  Ohio.  WtLUAM  M.  McCtn.LCCH.  Ohio: 
Hubxbt  B.  Sctnuna,  California;   Wiluam  W. 
Blacknxt.    Michigan;    Ralph   Habvxt.    Indi- 
ana;   PAut.   W.   8HAPCB.   Michigan:    Cbcil   M. 
HABOCM.  Indiana;   Datton  E.  Phillips.  Ten- 
nessee;  John  M.  Vobvs.  Ohio;   Antoni  Sad- 
L/K,    Connecticut;    Donald    W.    Nicholson. 
Massachusetts:  EBtth  Nocbsx  Rogxbs.  Masen- 
chusetts:  T.  Millit  Hand.  New  Jersey;  Goa- 
ooN  Cantibu),  New  Jersey:  Jambb  T.  Pattxb- 
soN,   Connecticut;    Ralph    A.   Oamslc.    New 
York;  W   STXBLiNo  Cole,  New  York;  Gobdon 
L.  MCDomouch.  California;  Robxbt  W.  Kean, 
New  Jersey;    Ivoa  D.  Fxnton.  PennsylvanlM; 
BXNJAifiN  F.  jAMXs.  Pennsylvania;   Lxcn  H. 
Gavin.    Pennsylvania;     Robxbt    J.    CoBsriT. 
Pennsylvania:    Fxanklin   H.   Uchtikwaltxb, 
Pennsylvania;  Thcb  C.  Tollxfsom,  Washlng- 
ttm;   SAMCBL  K.   McComnxll,   Pennsylvania; 
Dean  p.  Tatlob.  New  York;    Emrm  Axthvr 
HALL,  New  York;    W.  Kincsland  Mact,   New 
York;    John   J.   Allxn.   California;    Jack   Z. 
ANDCBSON.    Callfarnia;    Thomas    H.    Webdel. 
California. 

May  I  add  that  either  of  us  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  other  names  of  those 
who  wish  to  join  in  this  effort.  In  that 
connection  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
further  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MaxtinI  when 
he  said: 

I  invite  Democrats,  as  well  as  my  Republi- 
can colleagues,  to  Join  with  us  In  this  vital 
effort. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  an  iden- 
tical proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resoiutioa 
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108,  was  reported  favorably  on  June  13. 
The  Committee  Report  No.  498  consti- 
tutes a  careful  analysis  of  the  background 
and  of  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  It 
Is  also  significant  that  61  Members  of  the 
other  body,  37  Republicans  and  24  Demo- 
crats, have  indicated  their  support  of  this 
proposal.  They  represent  40  of  the  48 
States  and  these  States  include  approxi- 
mately 94  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
Nation.  An  interesting  discussion  of  the 
proposal  may  be  found  in  the  Record  of 
June  28  at  page  8518. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  is 
high  lighted  by  the  fact  that  these  61 
Members  of  the  other  body  have  joined  in 
an  additional  resolution  requesting  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  to  so  ar- 
range the  schedule  of  business  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  108  might  be  brought 
up  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  "so 
ttiat  said  resolution  may  receive  full  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  and  be  brought 
to  a  vote  on  final  passage."  Any  un- 
biased examination  and  consideration  of 
the  names  of  those  who  have  so  expressed 
thenuelves  fonnallj  can  lead  but  to  one 
conclmion,  that  they  believe  it  to  be  of 
the  utmost  Importance  to  obtain  Imme- 
diate and  favorable  action.  To  complete 
the  record  I  am  Including  the  names  of 
the  61  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
•re  supporting  prompt  action  on  this 
proposal:  Senators  John  J,  SPAtnuM, 
Alabama;  John  L.  McClellam  and  J. 
William  Pulbiicht.  Arkansas;  WaLXAM 
F.  Kmowlako  and  Shcxisan  DowNrr, 
California;  Euccnx  D.  Mjllixin  and  Ed- 
win C.  Johnson,  Colorado;  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin.  Connecticut;  John  J.  Wzllzaxs 
and  J.  Allen  Prkar.  Jr.,  Delaware:  Spxs- 
SARO  L.  Holland.  Florida;  Walter  F. 
Oeorce,  Oeorgia:  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Illi- 
nois; Homer  E.  Capehart  and  William  E, 
Jenner,  Indiana:  Bourkx  B.  Hicken- 
LOOPER  and  Guy  M.  Gillette,  Iowa; 
Clyde  M.  Reed  and  Andrew  P.  Schoep- 
PEL.  Kansas:  Virgil  Chapman  and  Gar- 
rett L.  Withers,  Kentucky;  Owen 
Brewster  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  Maine:  Millard  E.  Tydings. 
Maryland;  Leverett  Saltonstall  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Massachusetts: 
Homer  Ferguson,  Michigan;  Edward  J. 
Thye.  Minnesota;  James  O.  Eastland  and 
John  C.  Stennis.  Mississippi;  Forrest  C. 
Dcnnell  and  James  P.  Kem,  Missouri; 
Zalzs  N.  Ecton,  Montana;  Hugh  Butler 
and  Kenneth  S.  Wherry,  Nebraska; 
George  W.  M.\lone  and  Pat  McCarr.\n. 
Nevada;  Styles  Bridges  and  Charles  W. 
ToBEY.  New  Hampshire;  H.  Alexander 
Smith  and  Robert  C.  Hendrickson,  New 
Jersey;  Irving  M.  Ives.  New  York;  Clyde 
R.  Hoey,  North  Carolina;  Milton  R. 
Young,  North  Dakota;  Robert  A.  Taft 
and  John  W.  Bricker,  Ohio;  Elmer 
Thom.\s,  Oklahoma;  Edwin  Martin. 
Pennsylvania;  Burnet  R.  Maybank  and 
Olin  D.  Johnston,  South  Carolina;  Chan 
GuRNEY  and  Karl  E.  Mundt,  South  Da- 
kota; Kenneth  McKellah.  Tennessee; 
Tom  Conn-\lly,  Texas;  Arthur  V.  Wat- 
kins,  Utah;  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  Vermont; 
K«RY  Flood  Byrd  and  A.  Willis  Robert- 
son, Virginia:  Harry  P.  Cain.  Washing- 
ton; Alexander  Wiley  and  Joseph  R. 
McC.\sthy,  Wisconsin. 


Gettinc  Down  to  Basic  Issaes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  MTW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
sent I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  and 
I  commend  to  your  attention  and  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  a  lucid  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Thursday,  June  23.  which  goes  down  to 
the  basic  issues  in  the  current  contro- 
versy over  help  and  future  disposition  of 
the  thousands  of  Arab  refugees  left 
homeless  and  helpless  by  the  hostilities 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

Surely  this  editorial  will  help  clear  the 
air  and  dispel  some  of  the  misapprehen- 
sions that  have  taken  root  in  the  public 
mind. 


The  Arab-Israeli  Confsrsnc*  at  LausaaiM 
Is  so  dsadloeked  that  tbers  has  been  a  sus- 
pension of  Ulks  tUl  tb«  delegates  get  frash 
Instructions.  Tb«  air  U  full  of  recrimlaa- 
tlons.  The  Arabs  insist  thst  th«  Israelis  an 
ducking  tb«  Unltsd  Nations  resolution  of 
last  Dscsmbsr  11  wblcb  said  that  tb«  Arab 
reftigMs  should  bs  permlttsd  to  return  to 
tbetr  bomas  and  thst  this  sbould  b«  faelll* 
tatcd  by  the  Conelllatlon  CommlssiOD.  Tb« 
Israelis  retort  that  the  December  11  resoltt- 
tlon  is  not  so  restrictive.  They  say — and 
they  are  right  In  so  saying— that  the  refugat 
problem  was  made  all  of  a  piece  with  a  peace 
settlement,  but  that  the  Arabs  wUl  ulk  about 
refugees  but  not  about  a  peace  settlement. 
The  effort  to  promote  a  meeting  of  minds 
seems  to  have  put  the  ConcUiation  Commis- 
sion In  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  exaspera- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  refu- 
gees seems  to  be  worsening,  and  this  is  of 
concern  to  civilized  society.  There  have  been 
few  tragedies  in  history  comparable  to  the 
enforced  deprivation  of  domestic  ties  of  mil- 
lions of  people  by  the  war  and  by  the  siibse- 
quent  transfer  of  populations.  This  applies 
to  Arabs  no  less  than  to  Jews  and  to  the 
Volksdeutsch.  Contrary  to  what  some  Is- 
raeli spokesmen  say,  many  of  the  Arabs  In 
Palestine  were  attached  to  their  homes  in 
Palestine,  and  they  want  to  go  back  there. 
It  doesn't  matter  to  most  of  them,  contrary 
to  what  used  to  be  said  during  the  hostilities 
over  Palestine,  whether  sovereignty  Is  Israeli 
or  Arab.  Indeed,  they  may  have  a  preference 
for  the  new  sovereignty  of  a  people  who  have 
made  Palestine  thrive  and  prosper.  Some  of 
them  used  to  work  in  the  orange  groves,  and. 
with  Israel  short  of  such  workers,  would  be 
helpful  to  reconstruction  in  the  new  state. 
However,  the  Israelis  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
allegiance  of  all  the  refugees.  Obviously 
there  Is  a  security  or  a  fifth-column  problem 
involved  so  long  as  a  technical  state  of  war 
continues  to  exist.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
alleviated  by  the  second-round  talk  of  the 
Arab  press  or  by  the  Bevln  decision  to  re- 
sume arms  shipments  to  Arab  countries. 

The  prospect  of  a  general  settlement  will 
recede  if  the  present  recrimination  is  main- 
tained. The  key  to  Arab  willingness  to  talk 
peace  is  said  to  be  some  serious  move  by  the 
Israelis  to  repatriate  the  refugees.  But  they 
have  made  not  one  more  but  several.  What 
are  they?  On  the  record,  there  are  two — first, 
an  offer  to  reunite  broken  families,  and. 
second,  an  offer  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
250,000  refugees  cooped  up  in  the  Gaza  strip. 


abom  20  miles  of  coastline  4  mUes  deep.  In 
return  for  that  strip.  In  addition.  In  prin- 
ciple, they  have  agreed  to  ralidate  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  refiigMa  and  to  unfreeze 
their  bank  accounts.  Ara  these  not  serious 
offers  while  the  war  is  still  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense? This  is  certainly  the  appearance  they 
give,  though  they  were  tardy  in  coming  forth, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  property  rights 
applies  neither  to  urban  homes  nor  to  uncul- 
tivated land. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  since  multUateral 
negotiations  seem  to  have  had  no  promising 
results,  bilateral  negotiations  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  might  t>egin  with  the  Issue 
with  Egypt  over  the  Gaza  strip.  Here  is  the 
locus  of  the  greatest  concentration  of  the 
refugees.  Since  Egypt  and  Israel  came  to 
an  armistice  when  their  represenutives  were 
brought  together  st  Rhodes,  why  not  let  them 
try  to  come  to  a  peace  agreement  between 
themselves.  There  is  no  subject  except  that 
of  the  refugees  which  justifies  any  compre- 
hensive negotiations.  Pressiire  in  this  direc- 
tion, however,  presupposes  a  united  Anglo- 
American  policy  in  the  Middle  East  based 
upon  llve-and-let-UT*  and  forward-looking 
development  that,  unfortunately,  still  seems 
to  escape  the  diplomacy  of  both  countries. 


CliMse  lUfistaact  C««t«r7 


EXTZNBIOIf  or  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSAC  Hcarrrs 
HI  THE  HOU8I  OP  RKPRESnTTATTVlS 

Thursday.  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  most  interesting  and 
constructive  letter  from  Dr.  K.  C.  Wu 
to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  In 
the  light  of  the  great  concern  widely 
shared  in  this  country  as  to  what  policy 
may  be  adopted  by  our  Government  as 
to  China.  Dr.  Wu's  recommendation  Is 
worthy  of  the  serious  and  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  officials  in  our  Govern- 
ment charged  with  the  responsibility  as 
to  the  development  of  any  such  policy. 
Dr.  Wu  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a 
man  who  has  a  balanced  understanding 
of  both  China  and  America.  Educated 
at  Princeton  University,  he  is  widely 
known  as  a  friend  of  this  country  and  a 
man  who  has  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  his  great  abilities.  His  letter  is  as 
follows : 
To  the  Chststian  Sctewcz  MoifrroB: 

I  recall  Mr.  Canham's  visit  to  Shanghai 
and  later  on  reading  his  columns  about  the 
world  trip.  Owing  to  long  Ulness.  I  relin- 
quished my  post  as  mayor  of  Shanghai  at 
the  end  of  March  this  year.  Since  then,  I 
have  been  recuperating  in  this  beautiful 
island.  Taiwan.  My  health  has  Improved  a 
great  deal,  but  my  mind  is  constantly 
harassed  by  developments  in  China.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  you  often  these  days.  The 
leadership  of  the  whole  democratic  world 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  America;  and  Mr. 
Canham  as  editor  of  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential American  dallies  may  be  rightly  said 
to  be  a  ciistodian  of  human  destiny.  Last 
night  through  his  broadcast,  "The  Voice  <rf 
America,"  I  heard  a  summary  of  your  edi- 
torial in  relation  to  General  C^ennault's  ap- 
peal.   Hence,  my  letter  to  you. 
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How  rlfbt  your  •ditorUil  I*  Id  its  ftiiAtytlM 
of  th*  tituatkm  b*re  OT  eoun*.  w«  ar*  to 
blan>€  miratlvM  for  tiM  Md  plight  vbtch 
««  ar*  In  W»  sr*  rmptnf  tiM  mn»i  (U»t>c#» 
erf  taara  of  litrtilt.  TIm  iMMUr]pairrMDi  of 
MMM  fttMMoMrtM  kM  IMliWililii  lh« 
iMtffKf  aM  «r«Mrt#ft^f  ti4  m§  ■iilaHW' 


Ml  ♦-' 


liMiiiii  Mf  •  MiiHi  iMtfafM 

TM«  tUMMH  tar  fet  H  f'vm  w«  t«  irtitM' 

fMV  aflMMII  MM  lllplflMil»t  «MfMN  frlM 
MMV  llMl  tftar*  ara  (HlMr  «|uaily  Hn^OT' 
vtii£»)  aomrMMiU  lu  tha  d«' 
•114  vtUffti  ara  acUHuattnf  air- 
rumataneaa  for  ua  Tha  lonf  war  with  Japan 
and  ttia  i-ontinuoiia  •trtfa  with  tha  Commu- 
nuu  have  fouMi  tlta  band  of  tba  govaro' 
mant  In  dotaff  ■MBy  tblnga  which  thay  would 
not  have  dona  under  normal  oondlttuna  and 
In  falling  to  undcrtalca  raforms  which  they 
would  haTe  undertaken,  had  they  only  had 
peace  and  time. 

It  la  of  no  uaa  to  harp  on  the  paat.  Nor 
it  ia  naceaaary  for  me  to  impress  upon  you 
the  Impcrtaaee  to  the  United  States  of 
maintaining  China  aa  an  Independent  demo- 
cratic nation.  Tou  know  them  ta  well  as  I 
do.  Not  to  ftpeak  of  the  enormous  man- 
power which  «ill  be  placed  at  the  abeolute 
dlspoaal  of  the  totalitarian  Soviet,  the  loea 
of  China  will  open  Communist  inroads  into 
aoutheast  Asia,  the  soft  economic  under- 
belly of  America,  with  Ita  vaat  rich  re- 
sources of  rubber.  oU.  zinc,  tin  and  quinine. 

To  send  American  troopa  to  China  to  fight 
our  clTll  war  la.  of  course.  Impoaslble.  To 
ask  for  a  huge  grant  of,  say.  billions  of  dol- 
lars at  present  may  appear  to  many  of  you 
aa  throwing  money  into  water.  Yet  nobody 
can  deny  that  the  tntereau  at  stake  are  ex- 
ceedingly high.  It  may  be  unwise  to  gamble 
But  It  ia  certainly  not  Injudlclcus  to  do  some 
hedging  to  cover  your  position.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  Injudicious  not  to  do  so. 

My  conjecture  is  that  the  Communists  may 
be  able  to  conquer  and  domiinate  the  whole 
of  Chlxui  within  6  montha  to  a  year's  time 
But  after  that,  when  they  begin  to  enforce 
the  Soviet  type  of  rule,  aa  I  am  sure  they 
will,  the  entire  country  will  become  a  mass 
of  seething  discontent.  The  thing  for  laa  to 
do  la  (1)  to  retain  as  many  as  possible  cen- 
ter* of  resistance  in  the  Communist-con- 
trolled area  such  aa  the  Communist  border 
regions  when  we  were  in  the  upper  band, 
and  (2)  to  secure  a  strong  foothold  where 
we  can  really  build  up  a  good  popularly  sup- 
ported government  to  form  a  contrast  to 
the  tyrannical  Communists  so  that  it  may 
become  the  rallying  point  of  all  the  enlight- 
ened forces  of  China.  The  first,  however,  we 
have  to  leave  more  or  less  to  the  shaping 
of  clrcumstancea  in  the  future.  But  It  la 
■aoat  imperative  to  plan  and  achieve  the 
•coond  objective  right  now. 

Where  can  we  secure  that  much  needed 
foothold?  In  my  oplulon,  Taiwan  la  exactly 
the  place  we  want. 

It  la  needleaa  to  enlarge  on  the  strategic 
value  uf  Taiwan  to  Japan  and  the  Phlilp- 
piDM.  Nor  need  we  dwell  at  length  on  the 
rlehnri  of  the  resouroea  of  this  Island. 
What  I  want  to  streaa  la  that,  separated  from 
the  mainland.  It  la  comparatively  sectire  for 
the  time  t>elng.  And  that  ta  a  basic  condi- 
tion tos  the  introduction  of  neceaaary  re- 
form*. Before  the  war,  the  Japanese  did  a 
good  job  here.  It  will  not  be  very  dilBcult 
to  restore  Taiwan  to  lu  former  proaperlty. 
With  the  supply  of  300.000  tons  of  fertUlier. 
the  agricultural  produce  can  be  doubled. 
With  $10,000,000  (the  ECA  has  a  pUn  now). 
electric  power  can  be  so  much  Increaaed  that 
new  factories  can  be  set  up  to  multiply 
cxpctu  and  cater  to  the  needa  of  the  people. 


Of  course,  the 


transportation  sfstem  has 


to  be  renovated,  ind  many  other  things,  too. 
Stit  I  flfure  the  total  sspsndlturs  will 
corns  to  much  fltors  thsn  tm.oooooo.    And 
U  ways  and  m#a  >«  ssn  b«  devised  to_fMUi' 
Ui<«  «a«lMin««  '\ 
•ftd  ArpMi  »n^ 
•an  b*  wKHljr 


•Mi  f  iff4 

W     rPfwBW 

UDS  at  ttM  yr^ 
WtlUM  iNisg/ity 

If  tunidi  tovi 


wm  rBifl^pifMP^  mis 

idnmm  •  Mi#/  th«4 


w  Cblnsss  iii|}|C«rf  UntM*n 
sl></vs  di^pttts  FurtUUd 
of  ths  past,  Mt  mtn4 
tha  fuiurs  aii^  feMH  tn 
thorough  rsfuroiailoi)  Us  isod*  •  wUUnf 
ssr  to  all  sound  tdvless  and  bis  baart  la  for 
ths  wslfars  of  h»  psupls.  If  ths  Unltsd 
tutss  dsctdcs  t>  givs  sId  to  this  latand.  I 
am  sure  that  ]  our  psopis  will  f\nd  him 
honest,  eflklent,  and  most  cooperative. 

Moreover,  you  can  deliver  your  aid  to  Tai- 
wan through  thi!  existing  channels  of  ECA. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  need  not  even  aak 
for  action  by  Congress  at  present.  What 
you  need  to  do  now  is  only  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Department  and  ECA 
to  divert  to  Ta  wan,  for  a  start,  as  much 
as  possible  of  th:  funds  which  have  already 
been  allocated  Xo  the  mainland  and  found 
Impractical  to  use  and  then  wait  for  fresh 
opportunities  tc  render  us  further  assiEt- 
ance. 

I  make  these  si  tggestlons  entirely  unknown 
to  my  own  goi  ernment  and  indep>endent 
of  any  political  connection.  The  coat  is 
only  some  «50,0<  0,000,  which  your  Congress 
has  already  appropriated.  The  advantages 
sire  stupendous.  If  the  plan  works  well  and 
comes  up  to  my  expectations,  this  may  In- 
come the  turnln;  point  for  the  recovery  of 
entire  China,  now  seemingly  lost  to  the 
Communists.  If  it  meets  only  with  moder- 
ate success,  Taluan  may  serve  the  purpose 
of  strengthenlnj  the  defense  of  the  demo- 
cratic world  In  the  Pacific.  There  Is  not 
much  ot  a  gam  3le  in  this  proposal.  It  Is 
only  a  minor  h  >dglng  which  any  cautious 
man  would  take  In  such  a  big  game. 

But  time  Is  sh  trt  and  the  situation  brooks 
no  delay.  It  Is  Umentably  true  that  leader- 
ship Is  wanting  In  China.  But  It  would  be 
all  the  more  regrettable  should  you.  the 
custodians  of  h  unan  destiny,  fall  to  take 
the  initiative  at  i  hla  critical  hour  and  neglect 
to  aalvage  Chins ,  or  parts  of  It.  out  of  this 
present  avalanc!  le  which  in  the  end  may 
even  smother  yo  i  with  all  your  noble  Ideals 
of  litierty  and  e<|uallty. 

K.  C.  Wu. 

Taipih,  Taiwa.  I. 
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HON.  KA^L  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSt  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Uond 


.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.    Speaker,   the 


Mr.    LfCOMl 

editorial  staff  find  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  OeJ  Moines  Jowa)  Register, 
one  of  the  gieat  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  ind  the  largest  and  most 
Influential  newspaper  In  Iowa,  has  made 
study  of  the  proposed 
tnd  has  printed  a  series 
or  editorials  on  the  sub- 
that  these  very  carefully 


a   very   careful 
Brannan  plan 
of  four  articles 
ject.    I  believe 


prepared  articles  anatyxinf  the  Brannan 
pl«n  and  ofT^rlng  nutrg^tlona,  and  rep- 
r«t«ntlnff  a  raiit  anxnint  of  r«*ftnreh,  are 
worth  riding  bf  §n  the  Mcmlmt  of 
th*  MouM.  Vn6^  f«ftt0  to  ffxumd  my 
remarks,  I  tneitid€  tlito  muitrM  hi  the 
ApfMPndM  erf  ItM  flMOtf } 

iPftm  1M§  9m  tif^tm  lUmiHH  fff  iftn$  1, 
•^  »,  MMf  i«/  m»\ 
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sntlrair  rsw  'a  afrirultiirai  poiUf.    But  ia 
It  nawt 

Thart  u,  to  bs  stirt,  a  naw  formula  for 
supporting  prices. 

Thsrs  Is  a  new  bass  period.  Thsrs  Is  ths 
proposad  use  of  dirset  paymants  to  farmars, 
on  a  broader  seals. 

Tst  tbs  baste  aim  Is  the  sams  as  It  has 
been  ever  alncs  fsrm-rellef  agitation  bagan 
after  World  War  I:  Support  agrlculturs  by 
keeping  farm  prices  up. 

Because  his  proposed  levels  of  price  sup- 
port  are  to  high,  Secretary  Brannan  haa  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  a  complete  re- 
appraisal of  our  agricultural  policies. 

If  this  Is  where  they  lead,  do  we  want  to 
continue  on  the  road?  Is  the  price-support 
route  the  way  to  real  stability  for  agriculture? 

Does  the  Brannan  program  hinder  or  help 
agriculture's  long-run  adjustments  to  an  ex- 
panding Industrial  economy? 

Our  present  agricultural  policy — Including 
the  Brannan  plan,  which  Is  Its  legitimate 
ofTspiing — stems  actiuUly  from  the  cry  for 
farm  relief  in  the  early  twenties.  At  that 
time  agriculture  was  afflicted  with  low-price 
dlfnculties — or  high-cost  and  debt  difflcul- 
tles — depending  upon  the  way  you  lock  at  the 
problem. 

Parm  leaders  chose  to  see  It  as  a  low-price 
problem,  for  perfectly  understandable  rea- 
sons. So  they  put  on  pressure  for  raising 
prices. 

There  were  many  other  Issues  involved  In 
the  demand  for  higher  prices — the  growing 
tendency  toward  administratively  fixed 
prices  in  Industry,  the  growtir  of  labor  unions 
and  rigid  wages,  the  high  cost  of  rail  trans- 
portation, high  real-estate  taxes,  and  so  on. 

The  failure  of  these  costs  to  drop  as  farm 
prices  did.  after  World  War  I,  plus  the  swollen 
mortgage  debt  inherited  from  the  land 
boom,  stiggested  the  prlce-ralatng  remedy: 
Lift  prices  of  farm  products,  and  agricul- 
ture's problems  would  be  solved! 

Aa  the  dreary  process  of  mortgjige  fore- 
closures and  farm  bankruptcy  dragged  on 
diirlng  the  twenties,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  prosperous.  It  was  natural  for 
farm  leaders  to  seek  a  solution  "within  agri- 
cxUture."  This  was  strictly  a  "farm  depres- 
sion." 

Methods  proposed  Included  export  dump- 
ing, and  restriction  of  production  to  the  size 
of  the  domestic  market.  Farmers  were  con- 
scious of  the  sharp  loss  in  foreign  trade,  and 
tended  to  place  the  blame  on  that  alone. 
McNary-Haugenlsra  and  the  "export  deben- 
ture plan"  stemmed  from  this  belief. 

This  aglUtlon  during  the  twenties  never 
got  very  far.  President  Coolldge  vetoed  the 
McNary-Haugen  bUI.  An  attempt  by  farm- 
ers to  cure  their  own  Ills  through  marketing 
cooperatives  fizzled. 

But  when  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
Thirties  hit.  farm  relief  got  high  priority. 
Although  the  basic  cause  of  the  trouble  had 
changed — It  was  now  world-wide  Industrial 
paralysis.  Instead  of  domestic  economic  Im- 
balance— the  methods  of  ths  twenties  were 
dusted  off  and  put  to  uae. 

The  objective  remained  the  same— higher 
prices.  "Parity  for  agriculture"  was  the 
rallying  cry.     It  has  been  ever  since. 
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Haw  l>al   prograflM  acMavai 
The  bensAt  paynnsnla 
prorldad    ■nwli^aadsd    easb 
loana  affaetivaly  rataad  pn««i  of 
■kerts  ths  fras'fflarliat  t^iN»l. 
tut  tlM  U/Uti  «Ua«  at 
il  f 


ilia  »»jit»fi*ns*  with  farta 
Mia  tlurttas  was  iiai.a«4ii«aly  vi 

largs -seals   nMi|i.(na|    try-out 
n  coiitfui  did  luit  Work  vary 


p>K«glliJi 


■ipactaliy  tn  ths  fscd-livestoek  ssctor  of 
agrlaulturs.  aersags  rsstrictions  simply 
<Htfn*t  do  tha  Job.  Parmsrs  substltutad 
other  feeds  for  com,  for  exampls.  Tbay 
grew  more  com  on  fewer  acres  by  using  OBOra 
fertilizer  and  better  seed.  They  danaon- 
alralad  an  unexpected  degree  of  Individual 
flaafbtllty  and  adaptability  In  production. 

Controlling  com  acreage  did  some  good 
because  It  stimulated  better  farm  practices 
and  encouraged  use  of  soil -conserving 
graaaes,  but  it  certainly  did  little  to  hold 
down  production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products — and  these  are  the  products  which 
must  be  controlled  if  Com  Belt  farmers  are 
to  get  higher  prices  and  incomes  by  "monop- 
oly methods." 

Other  valuable  lessons  were  learned.  Crop 
loans  above  market  value  plied  up  huge 
carry-over  stocks  of  com,  wheat,  and  cotton. 
The  war  absorbed  these  providential  (but 
accidental)  stock  piles.  Yet  the  lesson  can- 
not be  missed:  If  war  had  not  come  along, 
the  storage  stocks  would  have  had  to  be 
destroyed,  exported  under  subsidy,  or  else 
allowed  to  break  down  the  price-sTipport 
system. 

The  price-support  activities  of  the  thirties, 
mild  as  they  were  In  comparison  to  the 
Brannan  plan — supports  never  being  higher 
than  75  percent  of  parity  l>efore  the  war — 
proved  to  be  a  great  handicap  to  our  foreign- 
trade  policy. 

In  1934  we  had  begun  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program  to  encourage  a  world- 
wide reduction  tn  tarilfs.  import  quotas,  and 
other  trade  restrictions.  But  our  artificially 
high  prices  of  export  products  like  cotton, 
wheat,  and  tobacco  tended  to  restrict  trade. 
In  the  case  of  cotton,  they  encouraged  the 
development  of  competitive  exports  froaa 
other  countries.  They  even  made  necessary 
domestic  Import  quotas — because  we  could 
not  have  farm  products  from  other  coun- 
tries flowing  In  to  ruin  our  own  price 
supports. 

During  the  war  that  began  for  us  in  1941, 
the  price-support  technique  was  used  for 
a  different  purpose  and  in  a  different  eco- 
■raaale  climate.  We  wUl  talk  about  that  tn 
a  later  editorial. 


wi  NDT  A  wrm  rAXK  roLicT — n 

In  a  previous  editorial  we  reviewed  ths  his- 
tory of  farm  price-support  legislation  be- 
tween Wars  I  and  11.  We  showed  how  the 
pMleaophy  of  raising  agricultural  prices  as 
a  means  of  attaining  farm  relief  and  stability 
emer^d  into  Federal  policy. 

When  World  War  n  came  along,  we  began 
to  use  the  earlier  depreaeion-born  price-sup- 
port techniques  for  a  different  purpose,  and 
In  a  different  economic  climate,  of  course. 

The  Government  first  guaranteed  farmers 
86  percent  of  parity  In  order  to  eafeaurage 
output  of  needed  products.  This  waa  shortly 
raised  to  90  percent  (M'^ii  tor  cotton). 

These  supports  caused  no  trouble,  however, 
remand  was  increaaing  so  fast  that  it  kept 


ahead   erf  the  supporta.  eaoept   for   sliort- 
psrtod  surpluses,  as  of  bogs  In  1*44  and  of 

rat  various  times      Aitrt  the  war  evan 
W  psretiit  suppnn*  were  so  low  tn  rela- 
Mrm  to  tha  frsa  market  that  few  surph 
oaa«ifra#— only  in  pr/tatoaa 
lf«  mtmr  aaeeptiMiai  aatM< 
tm  lit  ItM  Mar,  h^rw^var,  aa  f« 

M*tp§  «f  fMM/  i•l^  w>.««'   '^  anm  i»«« 
•MMilM«liMlMlfMtir   tatPtutf.    flMfiM 


M  nsrcsnt  of  parity  to  m. 

OdMr  paoduata  ara  not  far  away.  Hoga, 
for  iwapla,  ara  alMoet  oartaln  to  drop  lo 
prtea-support  lavsla  (tO  paresnt  of  parity) 
before  ths  end  of  this  year. 

Under  ths  prtea^^vpport  law  paased  by  ths 
Eightieth  CongraM,  WMrt  ct  MM  aomnvKiitles 
gl?«n  price  protection  during  the  war  are 
guaranteed  90  percent  of  parity  uttil  the 
end  of  this  year.  After  that  supports  become 
"flexible." 

With  the  exceptions  of  tobacco  and  wool, 
wbteh  remain  at  the  90-percent  level,  sup- 
ports wffl  go  down  the  parity  scale.  For  the 
gralna  and  cotton,  supports  must  be  no  lower 
than  90  percent.  For  others,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  given  discretionary  power — 
within  the  limits  of  funda  granted  by  Con- 
gress. Under  this  power,  be  has  announced 
that  hogs  wUl  be  supported  at  90  percent 
until  March  31.  1950. 

Mow  Secretary  Brannan  haa  Interjected  his 
proposal  into  the  political  limelight.  He  calls 
for  a  much  higher  level  of  price  support 
than  ever  before  proposed — despite  all  the 
window  dressing  of  direct  paymenta.  a  new 
ta^  period,  and  the  use  of  the  words  ~minl- 
muui  income  .standard." 

If  this  proposal  were  to  become  law.  It 
certainly  would  compound  the  diflVcultles 
which  were  experienced  under  the  earlier 
programs  in  the  thirties.  It  would  make  the 
crop  restrictions  and  marketing  controls  of 
that  period  look  mild,  Indeed. 

Even  at  fairly  high  levels  of  general  busi- 
ness activity,  the  Brannan  proposal  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  Government  price- 
support  activity.  For  most  Of  the  important 
farm  products,  the  mandatory  level  at  sup- 
port would  be  higher  than  90  percent  of  par- 
ity. There  is  little  provision  for  any  adjust- 
ment to  weaker  demand  or  greater  supply 
provisions. 

In  view  ot  otir  experience  with  more  mod- 
erate price  supporta,  the  Brannan  support 
proposala  would  seem  to  be  the  height  of 
economic  Insanity.  Direct  paymente  do  not 
remove  all  the  sting.  Although  consumers 
would  benefit  from  allowing  market  prices 
to  seek  their  own  level.  Government  out- 
lays would  have  to  be  very  large  to  make 
good  on  the  supports.  To  avoid  excessive 
Government  spending,  the  program  alnoost 
certainly  would  lead  to  acreage  restrictions 
and  marketing  controls. 

Even  assuming  our  past  experience  had 
been  favorable,  however,  a  new  and  higher 
support  program  should  be  judged  in  rela- 
tion to  the  changed  economic  position  of 
agrlcnltwra. 

Kvly  agriculture  policy  makers  thought  In 
terms  ct  fanning  as  a  rather  homogeneous 
Industry.  The  debt  load  of  the  twenties,  the 
rigidity  of  farm  costs,  the  loss  of  foreign 
markets — all  seemed  to  be  universal  In  their 
Impact  on  agriculture. 

Besides,  ail  the  statistics  were  for  agri- 
culture as  a  whole.  Actxially.  market  prices 
for  farm  products  are  of  great  concern  to 
only  about  half  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
The  other  half  of  our  5.500.000  so-called 
farmers  are  so  unproductive  that  they  pro- 
duce little  for  market. 


This  tower  half  raises  only  about  10  per- 
cent lit  the  total  acrtcultoral  output.  Miseb 
of  what  they  produce  aoas  t*n  hf>mf  mn- 
atMnptkm.   sr>d   cln^«   nttt   renrh    tli#    rr^^fk^* 

This  group  tfirfude^  not  'mif  the  «w  ■  •  ri  « 
ponr  farmars  nrut  tha  trntmetmit  imrmmn  srf 
sn  t0i(t"tt0.  It  inrludai  9 
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Kla  mmtn  daMdoacraite  IIm9  aaMta  tMt 

g9M  »P99i  9  pn99"9li|PlPar%  pragr9Mi- 

liiallr  IM4W  99fMnNRg  ta  losa,  Mnm  tbsy  ara 
klw^f  purehaaava  af  farm  produeta  titan  thay 
ara  prodmars 

Tba  other  half  of  tha  farmers  are  a  dif< 
fsrant  sort,  entirely.  Ths  most  eActent 
farmars  of  the  com  belt,  the  wheat  belt, 
the  fruit  regions,  the  dairy  regions  and  even 
of  the  South,  ara  completely  commercial. 
They  sell  everything  they  {voduca  and  buy 
everything  they  use.  Obrlously,  '.hey  have  a 
graat  deal  to  gain  from  a  high  price  support 
program  providing  they  can  continue  to  pro. 
duce  as  much  as  before.  And  In  the  case  of 
the  Uvectock  producers,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  cotild,  unless  production  and  mar- 
keting quotas  were  applied  to  livestock  and 
livestock  iJTOducts   themselves 

Mr  Brannan  has  asked  Congress  for  sudi 
controls.  Ijut  It  is  doubtful  that  either  farm- 
ers or  consumers  would  long  tolerate  such 
restrictions. 

In  the  case  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  re- 
strictions on  acreage  can  be  effective.  But 
the  more  production  Is  cut  down  to  supporlr 
prices,  the  less  Income  advantage  producers 
win  get  from  the  higher  prices.  And  in  both 
crops,  such  restrictions  encourage  competi- 
tion from  other  countries  and  from  sub- 
stitute crops.  Cotton  already  has  lost 
ground  It  can  never  take  back  from  rayon 
producers  and  cotton  growers  of  other  Landa. 

But  more  about  that  another  time. 


ws  WKID  A  mw  raaic  roLxrr — m 

In  two  previous  editorials,  we  have  related 
bow  over  the  last  30  years  we  came  to  arrtva 
at  the  point  where  the  Brannan  price  sup- 
port program  for  agriculture  was  even  pro- 
posable.  We  discussed  reasons  why  very 
rigid  restrictions  and  controls  would  ba 
necessary  to  make  It  feasible.  And  wa 
pointed  out  that  anj  price  support  program 
falls  to  benefit  the  noncommercial  portion 
of  our  farm  population  which  most  needa 
help. 

The  high-price-support  philosophy  needa 
also  to  be  reexamined  In  relation  to  tha 
changed  economic  position  of  our  top  com- 
mercial farmers,  who  prlmarUy  gain  from  It. 

These  conunerdal  farmers  are  not  over- 
whelmed with  debt  as  they  were  in  tha 
twenties  and  early  thirties.  Thay  learned 
their  lesson  from  World  War  I.  and  refused 
to  be  stampeded  into  a  runaway  land  booan 
during  World  War  IL  Land  prices  are  still 
low  in  relation  to  net  farm  income. 

The  smaUer  debt  load  now  carried  by 
farmers  Is  also  much  more  flexible.  Loana 
on  land  generally  are  amortised  over  a  kusg 
period  of  years,  with  provision  for  sirtpplng 
principal  payments  in  hard  times.  lataraat 
rates  are  low.  There  are  no  more  8  pncent, 
6-year  loans  as  in  1920. 

Farmers  also  have  nuule  great  techno- 
logical advances  in  the  last  15  years.  They 
have  been  able  to  reduce  labor  costs  phe- 
nomenally, by  the  use  of  new  nukchines  and 
more  gas  and  electric  power. 

They  have  joined  the  machine  age.  while 
the  lower  fringe  of  agriculture  u  still  back 
in  the  nineteenth  oentinr. 
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While  this  technolcglcal  revolution  has 
Increased  the  proportion  of  cash  costs 
sharply,  thus  making  it  harder  to  lower  total 
cash  outlays  In  time  of  reduced  Income. 
K  has  made  the  farming  operation  more 
flexible.  Corn  Belt  farmers  today,  for  ex- 
ample, can  easily  shift  out  of  grain  to  more 
grass,  cutting  costs  sharply  for  gasoline, 
machinery,  and  fertilizer.  A  quarter  cen- 
tury ago,  most  of  the  costs  of  corn  produc- 
tion went  right  on.  whether  you  reduced 
output  or  not — since  the  horses  had  to  be 
fed  anyway  and  one  or  two  hired  men 
probably  had  to  be  kept  on  the  farm. 

Of  course  severe  Industrial  depression 
would  work  great  hardship  on  farmers — 
Just  as  It  would  on  everyone  else. 

But  the  changed  financial  position  of  the 
top  farmers  raises  the  question  whether 
these  businessmen  are  entitled  to  as  much 
special  Government  protection  as  before. 

Would  It  not  be  wiser  to  spend  less  time 
and  money  on  protectmg  conunerclal  farm- 
ers against  price  declines,  and  more  time  on 
preventing  depressions  themselves? 

As  long  as  general  business  Is  good,  as  long 
tLi.  unemployment  doesn't  rise  above  5.000.- 
000.  these  commercial  farmers  will  take  care 
of  themselves  as  well  as  most  other  business- 
men will. 

Giving  the  upper-Income  farmers  a  dispro- 
portionately high  guaranteed  Income 
through  price  supports  does  little  to  prevent 
a  depression.  It  may.  Indeed,  aggravate  a 
depression  by  clogging  trade  channels,  dis- 
torting the  natural  production  and  market- 
ing adjustments,  and  puahlng  people  back 
onto  farms. 

But  suppose  our  efforts  through  monetary, 
fiscal,  and  public  works  programs  fail  to 
achieve  reasonable  sUbllity  In  the  total  econ- 
omy, and  a  depression  comes?  Suppose  un- 
employment grew  to  10.000.000  or  more,  and 
the  country's  industrial  economy  was  stag- 
nant? 

Then  farmers  would  have  a  Just  claim  on 
Boclefy  for  some  kind  of  subsidy,  some  kind 
of  l)eneflt  payment.  In  return  for  maintain- 
ing full  production.  <The  same  sort  of  guar- 
anty might  well  be  made,  in  all  logic,  to  any 
industry  that  maintained  Its  output) 

The  fact  Is  that  In  our  modern  society  we 
recognize  plainly  the  responsibility  of  gov. 
•rnment  to  provide  assistance  to  all  disad- 
vantaged groups.  In  a  depression.  Our  soclal- 
aecurlty  laws  give  a  measure  of  such  aid  to 
industrial  workers.  Certainly  farmers  are 
entitled  to  the  same  sort  of  protection  in  a 
deprcMlon. 

If  this  is  sound  public  policy,  then  the 
question  becomes  one  of  method.  How  would 
you  make  the  payments? 

Most  of  the  suggestions  made  by  agricul- 
tural economists  and  farm  leaders  are  for 
some  kind  of  price  support.  They  cannot  get 
out  of  the  old  grocve.  They  see  the  fallacies 
in  the  programs  of  the  thirties,  and  most  of 
them  see  that  these  fallacies  are  merely  com- 
pounded in  the  Brannan  plan.  But  they  still 
see  no  alternative. 

Direct  payments  on  a  price-support  base. 
without  market  manipulation  through  loans 
or  buying  activities,  would  be  an  Improve- 
ment. But  the  payments  would  still  be  tied 
to  the  prices  of  market  commodities.  The 
urge  to  expand  output  of  these  products 
would  still  be  there — and  despite  the  wisest 
price-setting  formulas,  farm  production 
would   be   directed   Into  arbitrary  channels. 

Instead  of  allowing  free  choice  of  con- 
sumers to  determine  our  output,  we  would 
be  substituting  the  decision  of  government 
officials  or  the  rigid  bounds  of  an  arbitrary 
price  formula. 

No  acceptable  substitute  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered In  England.  In  Russia,  or  anywhere 
else  for  the  (ree  pricing  system  as  a  means 
of  transmitting  consumer  preferences  to 
producers  of  farm  products. 

Perhaps  the  Government  can  help  slightly 
by  "forward  price"  guaranties  in  times  of 
great  movements  of  demai-.d — such  as  in 
wartime      But   for   the  most  part,  the  less 
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that  Is,  In  fertilizer,  materials,  seeds,  and 
farm  equipment  which  would  heV  raise  farm 
productivity.  Such  an  adaptation  would 
provide  more  positive  assurance  to  the  gen- 
eral public  that  It  was  getting  Its  money's 
worth  In  payments  to  farmers. 

But  any  conceivable  conservation  program, 
backed  up  by  large-scale  payments  In  time 
of  depression,  would  still  fall  short  of  deal- 
ing adequately  with  the  problems  of  low-In- 
come farmers. 

These  people  need  two  principal  public 
aids:  <1)  adequate  help  and  guidance  to 
become  efficient  farm  producers,  so  that  they 
can  Join  the  commercial  segment  of  agri- 
culture, or  (2)  adequate  training  and  finan- 
cial help  to  get  out  of  farming  Into  other 
occupations,  where  they  can  earn  a  better 
living. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  (for- 
merly Farm  Security  Administration)  has 
developing  methods  of  providing  the  first 
of  these  forms  of  public  aid.  It  has  a  not- 
able record  of  rehabilitating  farmers  by  pro- 
viding them  with  credit  and  supervising 
their  farm  operations.  This  program  might 
well  be  expanded.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  too  many  farmers  In  this  country, 
there  are  many  thousands  of  families  In  the 
lower  half  who  are  cap>able  of  t>ecomlng 
efficient  producers,  given  the  chance. 

Moving  people  out  of  farming  is  a  harder 
Job.  Our  social  values  call  for  a  maximum 
of  freedom  of  choice  for  the  Individual.  It 
would  not  be  possible  politically — even  if  It 
were  desirable  for  other  reasons — to  move 
people  off  farms  by  force.  The  only  ac- 
ceptable technique  is  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  farm  families  to  move  to  other 
occupations  if  they  want  to. 

Experience  during  the  war  shows  that  the 
principal  factor  which  causes  this  move- 
ment Is  a  high  level  of  Industrial  prosperity. 
So  the  main  contribution  public  policy  can 
make  to  this  desirable  adjustment  is  to 
prevent  a  depression. 

A  better  national  distribution  of  educa- 
tional advantages  would  also  help.  Many 
people  living  on  farms  In  the  South,  for  ex- 
ample, are  Incapable  of  moving  to  other  Jobs 
because  they  lack  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion to  work  In  urban  occupations.  This  can 
be  over-emphasized:  the  wartime  drift  of 
people  from  farm  to  city  showed  that  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  factory 
work  are  very  quickly  acquired.  Neverthe- 
less, adult  as  well  as  child  education  In  back- 
ward rural  areas  undoubtedly  would  be  a 
stimulation  to  further  movement  off  farms. 
This  program  of  greater  conservation  pay- 
ments to  farmers,  plus  expanded  public  as- 
sistance to  underprivileged  farm  people, 
would  Incorporate  nothing  particularly  new 
in  our  scheme  of  farm  programs.  But  it 
would  make  these  real  adjustment  programs, 
rather  than  artificial  price  supports,  ths 
heart  of  farm  policy.  It  would  be  an  attack 
on  farm  problems  which  recognizes  that  no 
blanket  program  can  correct  the  maladjust- 
ments of  such  an  exceedingly  diverse  and 
complicated  industry. 

It  would  allow  the  country's  highly  de- 
veloped and  sensitive  price  and  market  ma- 
chinery to  operate  freely,  without  excessive 
government  interference. 

The  voice  of  the  consumer  again  would  be 
sovereign  in  deciding  what  kinds  of  farm 
producu  we  should  produce. 

Our  foreign  economic  programs  no  longer 
would  be  handicapped  by  restrictions,  re- 
quired by  our  price  support  policy.  We 
would  be  able  to  go  to  the  world  with  our 
programs  for  greater  trade,  and  for  a  more 
rational  international  distribution  of  latxv. 
without  having  to  apologize  (or  our  own 
sins. 

Best  of  all,  this  program  would  fit  In  with 
an  expanding  industrial  economy.  It  would 
not  "freese"  agriculture  into  any  kind  oX  a 
predetermined  pattern.  And  it  would  put  A 
high  premium  on  farm  production  eiBclency. 
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HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF  PCKNSTXVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there 
are  any  of  us  who  need  further  justifica- 
tion for  our  v8te  in  opposition  to  an  ex- 
tension of  this  Nation's  unrealistic  recip- 
rocal trade  program  surely  we  can  find  it 
in  thL-  Associated  Press  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Tuesday's  Washington  Star. 

Par  from  finding  fault  with  Britain's 
apparent  determination  to  do  business 
with  Argentina  without  regard  to  this 
country's  juvenile  conception  of  what 
constitutes  world  trade,  we  are  rather 
Inclined  to  applaud  this  latest  demon- 
stration of  the  utter  impracticability  of 
our  present  tariff  and  trade  program. 
Ill  the  face  of  ever-increa.«;ing  barriers 
to  the  products  of  this  country  we  have 
continued  to  let  down  the  bars  to  a  swell- 
ing influx  of  foreign  goods  which  can 
only  spell  disaster  for  American  lauor 
and  Industry.  And  admitUng  that  the 
day  of  the  high  protective  tariff  is  gone 
forever  let  us  hope  that  we  have  at  least 
reached  the  end  of  our  present  naive 
policy  which  has  neither  raised  us  in 
the  regard  of  our  neighbors  or  kept  us 
out  of  war. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when 
the  President  must  rely  on  the  expert 
advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  turn 
from  the  impractical,  visionaiir,  un- 
American,  and  wholly  unrealistic  plan- 
,ning  of  the  State  Department.  It  would 
seem.  too.  that  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Marshall  plan,  must 
revise  his  estimates  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  that  give-away  program  as  he 
contemplates  these  British  restrictions 
on  trade  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  scattering  broadside  its  dollars 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  freer  inter- 
change of  goods  in  the  world  market. 

The  Associated  Press  item  which 
prompted  these  reflections  follows: 

BamsH-AxGENTiNK   Pact   Hrrs   RsciFaocAi. 
TaAOE  PoucT.  SatAToms  Sat 

Senators  today  descrit>ed  the  British- 
Argentine  trade  pact  signed  yesterday  as  a 
beavy  blow  to  this  country's  reciprocal  trade 
policy. 

Publicly  and  privately,  they  accused  Brit- 
ain of  follcfwing  a  policy  which  tends  to  choke 
ofl  the  free  world  trade  sought  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  pact,  bindtng  Britain  and  Argentina 
to  do  most  of  their  trading  with  each  other 
over  the  next  5  years,  was  signed  In  Buenos 
Aires. 

SITUaTIOH" 


The  State  Department.  wlUch  kad  Tifor- 

ously  objected  to  such  a  deal,  aaade  the  best 
of  It  yesterday  and  issued  a  toned-down 
statement  expressing  gratification  that  "sub- 
stantially more  flexibility"  had  tiecn  written 
Into  the  agreement. 

But  Senator  Oxoacx.  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
said  the  treaty  has  created  a  "serious  situ- 
aUcn  "  He  said  It  will  complicate  his  Job 
at  getting  the  Senate  to  approve  an  exten- 
sion of  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram  asked   by  President  Truman. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Geoacs  will  lead  the  flglit 


to  extend  the  President's  powers  to  nego- 
tiate tnO*  agreements  which  lower  tariff 
bsiniers. 

Senator  Mn.i.xicTw,  of  Colorado,  ranking 
Republican  nwmber  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, said  the  pact  "will  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  our  redproeal  trade  system." 

TJHITZD    STATES    SiXM    VaOZXM    OUT 

Under  the  agreement.  Britain  wUl  furnish 
Argentina  most  of  her  Imparts  in  retvun  for 
meat  and  cereals.  American  critics  say  the 
pact  will  virtually  freeze  the  United  States 
out  of  the  Argentine  market. 

But  even  more  serious,  tome  Senators  say. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  treaty  sets  a  pattern 
which  may  wreck  American  efforts  to  break 
down  trade  barriers. 

"The  pact  tends  to  restrict  rather  than 
expand  freer  wcrld  trade."  Senator  MnxcDM 
said,  "and  it  indicates  we  are  working  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  second  greatest  trade 
country  in  the  world — Britain." 
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or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  KrrmASKA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  iO.  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  R£C0sd.  I  include  a  radio 
address  made  by  Henry  J.  Taylor  from 
Tokyo.  Japan,  on  June  27.  1949.  In  this 
radio  address.  Mr.  Taylor  points  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  facing  General 
MacArthur. 

Many  of  us  have  known  for  some  time 
that  not  only  the  State  Department,  but 
sjrmpathizers  tvith  the  Kremlin  have 
been  trying  to  discredit  and  sulwrdinate 
General  MacArthur's  activities  in  Japan. 
I  shall  urge,  with  all  the  force  at  my 
command,  that  the  Congress  back  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  the  limit  because  he 
has  done  and  is  doing  a  remarkable  job 
in  Japan.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  those  who  are  jeakms  of  this  great 
commander  would  be  successful  m  sub- 
ordinating and  imdermining  the  work 
he  has  been  doing. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  Henry  J. 
Taylor's  radio  script  to  my  colleagues : 

Come  with  me.  6.000  mtlas  acxcas  the  Pa- 
cific. Stand  here  beside  me  In  Tokyo  tonight 
and  you  will  be  very  protid  of  the  Umted 
States. 

PuU  up  your  chair  and  talk  with  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Go  thimigh  these  Tokyo 
streets.  Go  into  the  Japaaan  homes  and 
shops.  Go.  as  I  did.  to  the  Japaneae  poUee 
headquarters — into  their  banks  and  schools 
and  movla  hOMses.  See  our  American  troops 
In  barracks,  and  quietly  on  duty  at  key 
places,  where  needed.  You  will  be  very  proud 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

MAJLIMC   rXJZNDS   OF    cmcmus 

These  people  were  enemies  of  our  country. 
There  are  81.000.000  ot  them  on  these  rocky, 
rainswept  tslsnrts.  Xbey  caused  us.  In  cur 
American  homes,  great  suffering,  death  and 
loss  and  pain.  They  were  ovir  bitter  and 
horrible  enemy. 

You  find  it  strange  to  more  among  these 
people  who  faced  us  In  their  foxholes  and 
their  Kaaalkaae  planes — to  have  them  serve 
you  bwaWMit.  light  year  cigarette,  open  the 
door  as  yo«  pass  through,  bow  and  rush  for- 
ward with  your  hat  or  coat»  ataatf  at  at;«a- 


tkm  while  you  ask  a  stmple  direction  on  a 

street  comer,  or  in  a  shop. 

a  GBsar  aCHUvsaixirr 

Yet  not  a  single  case  of  vtolenec,  by  any 
of  these  81.0C0.000  Japanese,  has  occurred 
against  a  single  one  of  our  troops  since  the 
day  General  MacArthur  first  set  foot  on  this 
enemy  soil.  It's  doubtful  if  ai^  achieve- 
ment like  this  by  an  occupatkNi  leader  has 
ever  been  recorded  In  the  history  at  the 
world. 

Speaking  of  America  and  of  this  occupa- 
tion, one  of  Stalin's  former  oommanders  here 
said  pnivately.  "Your  eoantrf^  performance 
here  Is  a  miracle."  Moreover,  that 's  what  the 
Japaneae  think  about  us  tonight. 

Was  it  done  by  brute  force?  No.  What 
has  happened  in  Japan  has  been  achieved  by 
victorious  General  MacArthur's  intelligence, 
bis  imagination,  his  remarkable  understand- 
ing ot  the  oriental  mind,  his  long  and  sue- 
csBBful  axpcrlenoc  with  orlentid  bMittifMli  m 
the  Phntpplnes.  Ms  abUlty  to  tranamlt.  even 
to  orientals,  the  moral  and  spiritual  values 
of  the  true  America  at  its  very  best.  Can  you 
Imagine  a  harder  job  any  place  In  the  world? 

cxmoLU.  IMC  umrvn  sbocflb  uicazx 

But  now  is  the  time  to  sound  an  alarm. 
For  General  MacArthur  may  be  undermined. 
Listen,  if  you  wUl.  for  much  that  aSeeta  us 
at  home  is  at  stake,  and  at  this  very  motnest. 

We're  laboring  under  a  great  dclualcm  at 
home.  I'm  afraid.  Even  many  of  the  strong- 
est well-wishers  of  General  MacArthur  are 
mistaken.  I  am  convinced.  In  thetr  cooeep- 
tion  of  the  ftmdamental  American  po^ttkm 
out  here. 

I've  traveled  a  long  way.  across  8.000  mUes 
of  ocean,  to  see  tl  is  picture  at  first  hand. 
So,  with  your  permlasion.  let  me  deal  only 
with  this  fundamental — for  It  Is  the  crux  at 
the  situation  in  Japan,  as  it  affects  us  at 
home,  in  your  land  and  mine. 

Further.  It  is  the  true  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Why  doesnt  General  MacArthur  come 
home? 

I've  spent  hours  and  hours  with  Oencral 
MacArthur  here.  I've  been  alone  with  him 
In  his  oAce.  and  with  him  alone  In  his 
hOBM — by  daytime,  at  meals,  at  night. 

In  exactly  the  same  manner.  I  was  with 
General  Clay  in  Berlin  when  Oencral  Clay 
was  in  command  in  Germany.  So  this  Is  the 
story  from  each  man.  first  hand. 

Based  on  each  man's  own  description  of  bis 
problem  In  each  country.  It  wc^ild  be  hard  to 
iamgtom  two  problems  more  different  than 
the  i^oblems  we  face  tn  Germany  and  here 
In  Japan.  That's  the  first  thing  we  need  to 
understand,  unless  we  want  to  wreck  every- 
thing General  MacArthtir  has  built  up  in 
Japan,  and  are  willing  to  carry  these  81.000,- 
000  Oriental  people  on  our  backs  for  i;en- 
eratKHu  to  ctxne. 

There  was  no  government  in  Germany. 
when  Germany  feU — not  even  a  government 
that  could  effectively  surrender,  as  you  recall. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand.  General  MacArthtir 
obtained  a  surrender  from  the  Emperor  of 
Japan. 

General  MacArthur  has  never  instituted 
military  gofaranMifit.  as  it  was  nasdad  or  prac- 
ticed in  Oanaany.  In  the  Oerman  sense, 
there  Is  no  military  government  here  today. 
In  fact,  among  the  dvU  authorities  tn 
Japan,  of  which  there  are  only  2.700.  over 
88  percent  are  American  civilians — not  in  the 
United  States  Army  at  ail. 

icjcaaaxcs  or  tb>  oamrr  a  racroa 


iUe  already  proeeada  vaOm  the  Japa- 
nese Oovemment.  the  Japmamte  courts,  the 
Japanese  police — modified  to  oonform  to  dem- 
ocratic principles 

Yet,  through  a  fundamental  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  Par  East.  aMay  piaaaers  in 
Washington  are  expoMkEBg  tkt  IdM  that 
sooaethlnc  strai^a  and  new  ibosild  be  added 
now  in  Japan — that  there  ahoold  be  what  Is 
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caned  »  transition  period  here.  The  same  Ig. 
norance  of  the  Orient,  and  of  oriental  minds. 
that  has  mad*  our  policy  In  China  so  utterly 
dlaastroiis.  is  apparent  In  the  policies  bein^ 
cooked  up  In  Washington  to  be  applied  here 
In  Japon. 

The  Idea  is  to  bring  General  MacArthur 
home,  or  else  to  leave  him  In  Japan,  merely 
in  command  of  the  troops,  and  send  out  as 
top  man  »  civilian — as  Mr  John  McCIcy  has 
already  bv>en  aent  to  Germany  to  take  over 
from  General  Clay. 

JAr.MnSK    LOVX    A    VTCTOa 

But  this  Is  not  European  Germany.  This 
Is  oriental  Japan  Appl3rlng  the  German 
idea  here  Is  like  sayiiig.  "Remove  the  only 
really  great  American  asset  we  have  in  the 
Far  Bast,  and  let  the  Japanese  think  General 
MacArthur  did  not  conquer  them  alter  all." 

The  Japanese  love  only  a  victor.  General 
MacArthur  Is  the  only  thing  to  them  around 
here.  If  General  MacArthur  left  here — or 
tf  his  authority  were  changed,  and  any  civil- 
ian, no  matter  how  competent,  were  sent  over 
a»  a  top  figure — it  would  be  beyond  under- 
standing to  the  oriental  mind. 

To  the  average  Japanese,  and  to  the  entire 
Orient,  any  switch  involving  General  Mac- 
Arthur  could  only  mean  thst  America  was 
pulling  out  of  Japan  and  Asia — and  that 
they'd  better  line  up  as  closely  as  they  could 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  snd  to  the  Reds,  before 
It  Is  too  late. 

coicirtn>asT  pkoblxm  touch 

The  great  Red  conquest  of  nearby  China 
already  makes  the  difficult  problem  of  keep- 
ing Japan  on  America's  side  tough  enough 
for  General  MacArthur.  without  any  Wash- 
ington talk  of  tampering  with  him  here. 
General  MacArthur  must  stay  here,  and  in 
full  authority,  vmlU  the  peace  treaty  he  has 
been  ur^inf  for  2  years  is  made  with  Japan. 
He  must  ttay  here,  and  without  a  civilian 
in  higher  authority,  or  no  peace  treaty  will 
ever  be  ouule  in  Japan  worth  the  powder 
to  blow  It  across  the  street. 

I  can  tell  you  that  General  MacArthur  him- 
self does  not  see  the  slightest  necessity  for 
a  so-called  intermediary  stage  between  this 
present  set-tip  and  the  period  of  a  peace 
treaty.  Stich  a  change  would  be  regarded 
by  the  Orientals  as  a  sign  of  American  weak- 
ness, and  would  at  once  be  pounced  on  by 
Bmrian  propafBHttaU  saying,  "Tou  see.  the 
ABDMlcans  are  wMkaning.  You'd  better  get 
CQBy  with  us." 

rve  been  over  every  feature  of  this  present 
situation  with  General  MacArthiur  person- 
ally, and  at  great  length.  So  let  me  give 
you  tonight  a  little  picture  of  what  it  means 
to  come  here  and  discuss  these  questions 
with   our  American  leader. 

A    nCTTTmZ    OW    CINDUL    MACASTHtTB 

I*ve  never  met  a  more  forthright  man. 
Like  moat  men  wio  really  know  their  busi- 
ness, when  General  MacArthur  speaks,  he 
makes  himself  elear.  He  uses  casy-gotng 
lanfuafs,  gsts  down  to  brass  ta^u  and  does 
not  deal  in  generalities. 

His  mind  roams  the  whole  world.  He  asks 
questions  about  anything  be  thinks  you 
mig'  t  know.  He  simply  sits  there  and  talks 
things  out.  and  he  has  an  Inborn  courtesy 
aad  sense  of  fitness  which  give  him  a  great 
dssl  more  human  appeal,  at  close  raiige.  than 
might  be  evident  In  his  photographs,  or  at  • 
distance. 

Every  thought  that  runs  through  his  mind, 
abou.  Japm  or  any  place  else,  is  tied  in 
with  its  effect  on  ^he  United  Sutes.  In 
short,  his  mind  goes  from  America  outward 
and  to  does  hu  heart. 

THS  CnCXSAL  18  "aUnJCA  IM  JAPAN" 

When  you  mn  talking  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  you  are  at  home  in  our  country — at 
home  in  America.  %t  tu  very  best.  As  • 
matter  of  fact,  to  the  Japanese.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  is  "America  in  Japan." 

Nothing  would  please  the  Kremlin  Com- 
munuts  more  than  to  have  Washington  ap- 
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pear  to  by-p  i 
Arthur  under  a 
here — aboundins 
propaganda   ai 
Arthur  and  the 
forces.     This  is 
promoted  from 
Party  inside  thi 

Now  the 
complicated. 
Justice  in  a 
portent  econom 
that  as  well  as 

But  the  big 
better  leave 
friend.  Noel 
best.   I  think, 
failure    make 
history." 

Believe  me. 
history  here. 


>r  subordinate  General  Mac- 
ctvlltan.     There  is  evidence 
evidence — that   the  Soviet 
to  destroy   General   Mac- 
prestige  of  our  occupation 
the  same  propaganda  being 
Moscow  by  the  Communist 
United  States, 
economic  questions  are  large  and 
s    impossible    to   do    them 
brojidcast  like  this.     Many  im- 
difficulties  remain.    I  know 
next  man. 
planning  brains  at  home  had 
General  MacArthur  alone.     My 
Bus<  h.  described  the  results  here 
V  hen  he  said.  "Scandal   and 
news.      Success    only    makes 
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Remember  t 
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NO 

Yet  I  am  sur^ 
publishers  and 
who  do  not 
at   work   to 
General 
wishers    simply 
transition  perio  1 
thority  is  a 
as  in  Germany 

So    at    home 
mi t tees  and  in 
a  good  hard 
which  tamper 
MacArthur  in 

No  matter  hon 
pearance  of 
prestige    here 
single  hope  we 
ax(d  for  any 
^hia    vast    area, 
shadow  of  the 
Red  claws 
the  peace  of  th 

Here    in   Tok; 
world.  I've  beet 
the  Emperor  of 
the  Imperial  Pa 
this  meeting 
and  about  the 
that  looks  out 
next  broadcast 
go  into  China. 

So    good    n 
night — and  God 
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Japan,  we've  not  been  an 

»e   have   been    in    so    many 

world  that  I  have  visited. 

detest    an    easy    mark.      But 

MacArthur,   we   have   made 

I  nd  work  hard,  for  anything 

A  nerica. 

1  ave  actually  been  called  on 

A  nerican  money  for  recovery 

General   MacArthur,   than 

into    little    Greece.      An 

takit  true. 
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that  there  are  newspaper 

tdltors.  in  our  own  country. 

tonight   that   forces   are 

the   rug   out   from   under 

Many  of  his  best  well- 

belleve    that   the    so-called 

to  a  so-called  civilian  au- 

and  desirable  next  step. 


in   our   congressional    com- 
press, we  had  better  take 
second  look  at  any  proposals 
with  the  authority  of  General 
n. 
well-meaning,  even  the  ap- 
ing General  MacArthur's 
1  rould    undermine    the    last 
lave  for  a  democratic  peace 
ki|id  of  American  security  in 
that    now    lies    under    the 
Russian  paw.  so  close  to  the 
sharpened  and  poised  to  rip  at 
world. 

>,   on   my   trip   around   the 

granted  an  audience  with 

Japan.     I'm  going  now  to 

ace.    Let  me  tell  you  about 

the  Emperor  next  week, 

biggest  naval  base  in  Japan, 

TOSS  the  sea  to  Russia.    My 

LS  from  Tokyo,  and  then  I 


to   all    at    home, 
bless  our  country. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

br  NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUfiK  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1949 

Mr.    OAMBiIe.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Thursday,  June  23,  1949. 
entitled  "The  Public  Pay  Roll": 

THE   PtJBUC   PAT    tOLL 

The  steady  rise  in  governmental  employ- 
ment on  all  levels  and  the  attendant  effect 
on  taxes  drawn  from  the  public's  pocketbook 
can  only  be  viewed  with  concern.  Senator 
BTtD,  of  Virginia,  who  keeps  the  Nation  in- 
formed on  the  Federal  figures,  has  Just  re- 
ported that  the  number  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Statss  Government 
rose  again  in  April,  reaching  a  total  of  2,122.- 
710  in  the  executive  branch.  This  was  an 
increase  of  11.453  in  1  month.  In  November 
1947.  we  had  managed  to  get  tills  number 
down  to  1.999,853.  the  first  time  it  had  been 
under  2.000.000  since  1941.  In  1W39  only 
920.C0O  civilians  were  on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments  employed  6.083,- 
000  persons  as  of  January  1949.  This  means 
that  about  one  person  in  ten  of  the  working 
force  was  on  a  governmental  pay  roll,  and 
that  91.340.400,000  in  taxes  was  required  to 
meet  their  pay  checks  for  1  month.  A  year 
earlier  the  niunber  had  been  5342.000.  while 
in  January  1942.  there  were  only  4.947,000. 

In  New  York  State  alone  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  enough  employees  to  populate 
a  good-sized  city.  There  are  181.000.  As  of 
October  1948.  the  New  York  State  government 
alone  had  79.102  employees,  and  New  York 
City's  government  employed  207.289.  Up- 
State  cities  employed  about  70.000.  So,  work- 
ing within  New  York  State  and  not  including 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  were  more 
than  a  half  million  public  employees.  When 
we  add  to  this  figure  the  numlier  of  periC>na 
who  are  living  at  least  temporarily  on  public 
assistance  (more  than  300.000  in  New  York 
City  alone  at  the  moment)  and  the  privately 
employed  workers  who  are  engaged  on  con- 
tract Jobs  let  by  various  levels  of  government, 
the  result  Is  staggering. 

Our  rise  in  population  accounts  for  some 
of  the  increase  In  governmental  employ.  The 
International  tension  keeps  certain  classes  of 
Federal  expenditure  high.  We  cannot  de- 
cently expect  our  Federal.  SUte  and  city  gov- 
ernments  to  return  to  normal  while  the 
effects  of  war  still  lie  all  about  us.  In  continu- 
ing International  obligations  and  in  war- 
deferred  domestic  problems.  But  the  public 
employee  is  on  notice  that  Government 
budgets  are  under  examination  as  never 
before  by  the  citizen-taxpayer,  who  still  likes 
to  feel  that  what  goes  up  must,  eventtially, 
come  down. 


Catholk  View  Oatliaed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OP  WISCONSIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  reque.st  of  one  of  my  constituents. 
I  wish  to  Insert  the  following  letter  In 
today's  Congressional  Rccord: 

Oua  Last  op  thz  Oaks, 
Pewaukee.  Wis..  June  22,  1949. 
Representative  Glknn  R.  Davis, 
Houa*  Office  Building, 

WashinftOH,  D.  C. 
Deas  Sn:   As  a  citizen   and   voter.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  to  you  to  solicit  your  aid 
In  opposing  the  pernlcioxia  Harden  bill. 

I  am  a  Catholic.  Nearly  seven  hundred 
members  belong  to  our  religious  community. 
All  are   Catholics.     About  one-third  of  the 
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total  population  of  the  United  States  be- 
longs to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  war  called 
all  able-bodied  aocn  to  service.  C«tlK>lk:  and 
Protestant  aliiw.  No  objection  was  made  to 
and  Cathoiic  sailora.  Ap- 
e-tbird  of  our  navy  and  ooe- 
fourth  at  our  araiy  were  CatboUc  No  one. 
not  even  ttos  laost  fanatical  oppooenu  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  protested  or  objected 
thoLigh  this  number  was  much  above  the 
normal  quota  of  the  Catholic  populauoa. 
Many  of  our  Catholic  boys  oade  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  Scores  of  others  came  home  crip- 
pled or  disabled  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Not  one  complained.  Neither  was  there  a 
stagle  protest  recorded  against  this  Catholic 
generosity. 

Catholic  people  give  their  best  to  jtistloe 
and  to  democracy.  They  pay  their  taxes 
faithfully  Why,  Just  why.  are  they  cut  off 
frotn  any  benefit  of  their  tax  money?  Tax- 
ation wtthotrt  a  Just  return  is  a  thing  of 
ancient  tyranny.  Our  forefather*  fought  a 
bloody  war  to  destroy  that  system.  Why  re- 
vtre  tt  n  «?  Catholic  people  want  peace. 
They  pray  dally  for  a  just  peace  for  all. 

America  has  so  much  to  offer  to  Its  peace- 
lovtog  people.  Why  stir  up  strife  among  our 
people  now  by  unjust  dlscrimlnatlor?  We 
want  no  charity.  We  want  no  privileges 
But  we  do  want  Justice,  the  staunch  Justice 
of  American  democracy  to  which  we  bekmg 

Please  read  this  request  to  your  feMow  leg- 
Mstors  and  have  it  printed  in  the  Cowcires- 
STOWAL  Rncrmo.  All  cltlaena  of  our  own 
United  States  should  know  of  our  argent 
plea  for  Justice 

Respectfully  foars. 

Makt  Romawa.  O.  p.. 

Mother  Sitperior,  Ottr  LmAi/  of  the  OiHa. 
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o» 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or  CAtirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATT\-ES 
Thursday.  June  30.  1949 


Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  certain  leaders  of  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  appeared  before 
a  Senate  committee  protesting  the  de- 
velopment of  electric  power  features  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  a  ntimber  of 
rank-and-file  members  of  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  have  written  to  me  express- 
ing the  thought  that  these  leaders  did  not 
represent  the  thinking  of  the  member- 
ship of  that  organization.  Tjrpical  of 
the  comments  I  have  received  is  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Sheridan. 
Farm  Bureau  member,  from  Orange 
Cove.  Calif.: 

Shsshmn  LA?n»  Omcx, 
Ormnfe  Cove.  Calt/.,  June  21.  1949. 
Hon.  Cacxz.  P.  WRrrs. 

Waahtnftom,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Uk.  Wnrrs:  I  saw  tn  tlie  Presno  Bee 
las*  evening  that  the  qttcstlon  had  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  leaders  of  tbe  farm 
rsally  scpresented  the  views  nf  the 
te  connection  with  their  lobbying 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
sgaiast  the  Central  Valleys  project. 

I  never  hSTe  heard  that  question  raised  as 
all  of  the  membership  of  the  farm  bureau  I 
have  talked  to  in  this  vicmity  have  expreaeed 
themael^-eM  as  feeling  tlie  attitude  of  any  one 
lobbyinit  before  the  Senate  or  Congress 
It  the  project  la  an  outnige  a^iast  tiie 
of  ttiis  entire  e«a(  side  of  the 
TaUey. 


It  is  siily  to  say  they  arc  for  the  project  It 
the  power  features  are  taken  away  from  them. 

It  is  said  that  one  or  more  of  the  so- 
called  leaders  have  urged  the  project  be  talten 
away  from  the  Reclamation  Bureau  and 
tamed  over  to  the  State,  and  I  have  even 
beard  the  so-called  manager  of  the  State 
chamber  of  eommeroe  urge  Just  thst  most 
vehemently  and  tn  his  perarattoa  crted  "Do 
It  DOW."  He  did  DOC  say  what  the  State 
wouJc  use  for  money  which  might  be  in 
order. 

The  trouble  with  so  many  of  our  people  la 
the  fact  that  they  are  Inarticulate,  or  joQ 
would  be  smothered  with  tetters  expressta^ 
our  Indignation  that  snyone  would  pretend 
to  represent  the  members  of  the  farm  buresa 
and  advocate  any  features  that  would  tend  to 
desuoy  the  bsnsats  otf  tlte  Central  Valley 
project.     It  is  Jiist  untbinXable. 

Anyone  dry  behind  the  ears  knows  that 
would  not  only  take  away  part  of  the  project 
but  would  kill  the  whole  project  dead  in  its 
tracks. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  would  think 
the  Senate  committee  would  be  so  dumb 
as  to  give  any  credence  to  anything  so  pal- 
pable. All  of  my  neighbor  farm  bureau 
members  tell  me  they  are  thntigh  with  the 
farm  boreau. 

As  to  myrnett,  I  renewed  my  sufftart  for  one 
more  time  hoping  for  a  new  lesdenhip.  the 
one  reason  was  I  have  cattle  and  the  market- 
ing dlTiaion  of  the  bureau  operates  a  very 
smeetmtml  marketing  agency  at  Vlsslla.  which 
benefits  all  of  tia. 
Yours  truly. 

Z.  M.  SHXXZOAJf. 


Uncle  Sam  Should  Recotnize  Spaia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHICAH 

d  THS  HOUSE  OF  BZPRESENTATIVBS 
TkwrMiay.  June  3«.  1949 

lir.  SHAWH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pw- 
sooal  nomination  for  the  American  ofB- 
dal  who  has  made  the  most  stupid  state- 
ment of  19i9  goes  to  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson,  who,  od  May  II.  I94d.  at  a  proa 
conference  called  in  Wasningtoo.  at- 
tempted to  darify  American  policy  to- 
ward Spain.  If  Mr.  A<;heson  made  any- 
thing clear  In  his  statement  at  that  time, 
it  is  that  he  is  mere  muddled  and  inept 
than  even  his  Immediate  predecessors  In 
our  foreign  pchcy  dealings. 

At  the  very  time  he  was  planolng  to  go 
to  the  Big  Four  conference  in  Europe. 
when  he  wanted,  or  should  have  wanted. 
to  show  SoTiec  Russia  that  America  no 
longer  was  under  any  illusions  about 
Russia's  leaders.  Mr.  Ache-son  chose  to 
alienate  again  a  potentially  strong 
friend  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Spain,  the  nathn  that  has  fought  Com- 
munism the  kngest  and  with  the  most 
coo&i&tent  aeal.  was  made  to  appear  to 
be  an  mcipient  threat  to  the  freedom  erf 
all  other  nations  m  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. This  was  mispiacin?  the  empha- 
sis with  a  Tengeance,  and  Mr  Acheson. 
longtime  friend  of  the  left-wingers  al- 
though always  working  to  increase  his 
personal  family  fortune,  kziew  it  was 
misplacing  the  emphasis. 

The  truth  is.  in  his  action  of  refusing 
lo  reosffuae  Spain.  Mr.  Acheson 
It  the  majority  of  Um 


American  people.  I  will  say  It  In  any 
American  town  and  I  will  aay  it  in  any 
Spanish  town:  If  the  American  people 
had  a  chance  to  vt^  on  Spanish  recog- 
nition, two  out  of  every  three  of  them 
would  vote  to  do  buane.ss  with  Spain, 
make  Spam  a  member  oi  the  United  Na- 
iiaos.  and.  in  f^t,  help  Spain  to  move 
faster  on  its  halting  coarse  toward  repre- 
sentative government. 

I  believe  that  100.000.000  Americans 
cannot  be  wrong,  and  I  deepiy  believe 
that  100.000.000  Americans  believe  Dean 
Acheson  is  wrong — dead  wrong. 

In  his  press  conference,  obviously 
called  to  head  off  rising  demands  in  tbe 
United  Spates  Senate  and  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatrves  for  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain.  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  Spain  has 
a  dictatorship,  that  it  has  no  writ  at 
hibeas  corpus,  that  it  Jacks  an  independ- 
ent judiciary,  and  that  it  has  no  trial  by 
jury.  He  further  charged  that  Spam 
does  not  have  freedom  of  religion  and 
that  there  is  no  right  of  freedom  for 
groups  to  meet  in  public  sessions  for  anjr 
of  numerous  reasons. 

I  could  deny  Mr.  Acheson  s  statements, 
but  I  will  not.  It  is  not  nece&sary.  All 
that  I.  or  any  other  sensible  American, 
has  to  do  is  to  point  out  that  if  anything 
the  Secretary  of  State  says  about  Spain 
is  true,  the  same  statements  could  be 
made  with  triple  emphasis  against  So- 
viet Russia,  and  the  Umied  States  has 
carried  on  unintemqited  diplomatie 
relations  with  Russia  for  almost  K 
straight  years. 

Tbe  jumbled  state  of  world  aflatra. 
due  m  no  small  part  to  the  stupidity  and 
ineptness  and  lack  of  foresight  of  Secre- 
tary (tf  State  Achef<xi  and  his  predeces- 
sors, makes  it  more  essential  than  ever 
that  the  United  States  cultirate  tts 
friends  and  discourage  its  enemies  in 
every  way  possible. 

Dale  Carnegie,  a  famoos  American  au- 
thor, made  a  million  dollars  off  a  book. 
How  To  Win  Pnends  and  Influence  Peo- 
ple. It  was  a  best  seller  all  over  America 
a  few  years  ago.  I  submit  that  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  should  read  it.  For  by 
continumg  to  refuse  to  recognise  Spain, 
he  is  proving  that  he  needs  more  lessens 
both  in  diplcfloaacy  and  in  aellmg  oar 
American  way  of  life. 

We  Americars  have  much  closer  ties 
or  potential  ties  with  Spain — religioaa 
ties,  cultural  ties,  hemispheric  ties,  po- 
tential military  and  trade  ties — 4hen 
with  almost  any  nation  possible  to  name, 
outside  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 
The  Spanish  helped  to  explore  North 
America.  Our  closest  neighbor  in  the 
sooth  is  Mexico,  wtiich  was  virtuaUy  col- 
onized and  made  ciriliaed  by  Spain. 
Spain  !:>  closer  to  the  United  States  in 
paaA  of  miles  than  Prance  or  England. 
And  if  there  is  a  single  mihtary  authority 
m  the  United  States  who  will  not  admit 
that  America  s  most  powerful  line  of  de- 
fense, in  case  of  war  with  communism, 
would  be  at  the  E*yrenees,  I  have  not  yet 
made  his  acquaintance,  although  I  ha7e 
served  en  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services  for  many  years. 

Many  of  our  c  tiaens  rail  aga.iust  Spain's 
Government.  The  same  ciuzois  aay  that 
we  coitfd  not  oGkiaOr  do  bowtaai  with 
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6i»aln  without  tainting  ourselves  in  some 
mysterious  way  with  fascism.  This  is 
utterly  ndlculcus.  and  easily  proven  to 
be  ridiculous.  Yet  these  same  citizens 
urge  more  trade  with  Russia,  overlooking 
that  the  Soviet  Government  represents 
a  tyranny  inftnlteiy  more  pernicious  and 
more  dangerous  to  the  freedoms  of  the 
United  States  than  Spain  ever  could  in 
the  conceivable  future  of  the  world  as 
we  know  it. 

Actually  by  recognizing  Spain,  by  help- 
ing the  Spanish  people  throui^  loans,  by 
making  Spain  a  full-fledged  memt)er  of 
the  United  Nations,  by  having  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  citizens  mix  and 
mingle  with  the  Spanish  people,  we  prob- 
ably could  help  the  poor  people  of  Spain 
to  learn  more  and  t)etter  ways  of  helping 
themselves,  both  spiritually  and  mate- 
rially. 

Only  a  person  with  a  thwarted  mind 
or  viewpoint  possibly  could  believe  that 
Spain  ever  could  physically  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Any  10-day  tourist  can  see 
for  himself  that  Spain's  millions  of  cit- 
izens desperately  need  our  Amerian  aid. 
They  are  crying  for  help,  but  oiu-  De- 
partment of  State.  In  all  its  majesty, 
turns  cold  shoulder  to  the  cries  of  the 
children  of  Spain. 

Our  policy  of  not  doing  business  with 
Spain  not  only  is  cruel,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Spain*.*  people  in  want,  it  Is 
tragically  short-.sighted.  Spain  is  going 
to  do  business  with  somebody,  and,  in 
fact,  she  already  is  doing  Inisiness  with 
a  great  number  of  sometxxlies — Prance. 
England,  et  al.  We.  of  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere  nations,  seem  to  be  the  only 
Nation  that  takes  a  holier-than-thou 
attitude.  And  it  costs  us  millions  in  loss 
of  trade. 

The  Spaniards  have  proved  In  a  thou- 
sand ways  that  they  are  closer  to  the 
concept  of  free  government  as  we  know 
it  in  America  than  Soviet  Russia  ever 
will  be.  The  Spaniards  retain  their  love 
for  and  .support  of  the  church.  They  be- 
lieve in  God  and  in  charity  and  in  kind- 
ness. I  do  not  claim  that  the  SpanUh 
Government  Is  a  representative,  repub- 
lican government  such  as  we  have  In 
the  United  States.  But  I  hope  that  It 
someday  will  be.  with  our  help  and  suc- 
cor and  encouragement. 

The  sanctimonious  Mr.  Aebcson.  who 
was  one  of  the  first  Americana  to  shake 
the  hands  of  Maxim  Litvinov  when  that 
gentleman,  then  Ruiisian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, came  to  the  United  States  m  1933  to 
resume  diplomatic  relationa  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  So- 
viet Government,  recognizes  many  gov- 
ernm»*nL»  and  doet  buslnes.s  with  many 
diplomats  who  could  not  meet  the  qualifl- 
cations  be  lays  down  for  Spain.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  Is  playing  domestic  jmU- 
tics  to  please  a  few  left-winfers  and 
Communists  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
while  the  long-time  foreign  Interests  of 
the  United  States  g(;«s  a-begging. 

If  I  could  write  a  personal  mri^-^age  to 
the  people  of  Spain  and  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  want  to  .s««  the  United 
States  recognize  Spain  and  do  business 
with  Spain  and  to  help  Spantardi  to 
achieve  their  destiny  as  a  fr^t;  people,  I 
would  ULf  this  to  every  one  of  them: 
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'Be  of  good  cheer.  Such  bungling  dip- 
lomatic leadership  as  America  has  had 
for  so  many  yi  ars  under  the  New  Deal 
will  not  last  fotever.  One  of  these  days, 
the  American  people  are  going  to  re- 
place their  prfsent  inept  leaders  with 
men  who  can  think  clearly,  talk  stralfl^t. 
and  act  logidally.  When  that  time 
comes — and  it  will  come  in  relatively  few 
years  at  most-4-Spain  will  be  a  partner 
once  more  witn  the  United  States  and 
with  all  other  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions in  the  protection  of  religious  peo- 
ples against  tqe  atheists  and  terrorists 
of  the  east." 


Pdstal  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  JbHN  C.  KUNKEL 


or   PEWNSTLVAITLA 

IN  THE  ROCsfc  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1949 


Mr.    KUNiy 


permission  to 
RxcoRD,  I  inclu 
of  H.  R.  4395.  h 
lative    represe 
Pennsylvania 
in  Harrisburg 

Mr.  Higley  h 
of  postal  legisl 
In   all   matters 


Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
tend  my  remarks  in  the 
e  a  statement  in  support 
Gurden  M.  Higley,  legis- 
tative  of  the  Central 
ostal  Employees  Council 
a. 

s  been  a  careful  student 
tion  for  years  and  active 
pertaining  to  fair  and 
equitable  adjustments  for  the  postal  em- 
ployees. His  5:atement  sets  forth  spme 
of  the  salient  lacts  and  arguments  con- 
nected wtih  H  R.  4395  with  force  and 
clarity. 

I  rec(Mimiend  the  reading  of  this  state- 
ment by  all  th(  Members.    It  follows: 

It  Is  an  estatalUhed  fact  that  postal  sal- 
arles  have  laggel  (ar  behind  those  in  prl- 
vat«  industry  fir  many  years  and  conse- 
quently the  em]  loyees  of  the  postal  service 
have  not  t>een  a  3le  to  build  up  a  reserve  to 
cop*  with  the  present  high  prices.  Regard- 
less of  the  man  '  statements  made  recently, 
the  cost  at  living  has  dropped  very  little  from 
the  all-time  hlg  i  of  last  Aug^ut.  Based  on 
the  1930  indes,  »  $060  increass  is  necessary 
to  tiring  poetal  e  nployees  current  with  exist- 
ing prices.  H.  1  :.  2113,  2406.  3403,  and  3370 
will  provide  sucl  i  an  Increass. 

As  leclslatlve  i  eprssentatlve  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Po  ital  Employees  Council,  and 
secretary  of  the  Harrisburg  local  of  the  Na- 
tional rederatlcn  of  Post  Ofltcs  Clerks,  I 
h«artUy  endorse  H.  R.  4305  (the  LyU  bill) 
with  3600  substi  luted  for  the  salary  section 
instsad  of  the  (  150,  presently  conuined  In 
the  bill. 

Tbe  enactoMit  of  this  bill  will  eorrset 
kome  of  the  Inecjultlcs  under  Public  Law  134 
which  are  necesairy  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  all  poeul  em  >loye«s. 

SuppoM*  we  ti  ke  the  longevity  provisions 
of  the  eilstlng  law  Well,  gentlemen  as  you 
know  the  older  employees  i  those  with  mors 
than  11  years  ir  1945  when  public  law  was 
enacted)  did  no;  receive  credit  (or  ait  thetr 
service  toward  tl  >elr  salary  grades.  This  was 
manllestly  unfa  r  sloos  msny  of  thsss  men 
win  hsve  from  3  -45  ytars  of  service  but  will 
never  reach  the  top  or  so-called  longevity 
grade  This  la  a  poor  rtward  for  a  whole  life 
o'  faithful  servus. 

This  bUl  will  trovld*  tli*  sams  Isavs  priv- 
lleites  to  postal  rorkers  as  presently  etijuved 
by  (he  rest  o<  ttl  s  Oovernment  departments. 


Certainly  this  is  only  fair,  and  should  have 
been  corrected  long  ago. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  4395  the  first 
four  or  lowest  grades  wUl  be  eliminated 
which  win  give  the  veterans  In  our  service 
a  much  needed  break.  These  employees  cer- 
tainly cannot  support  their  families,  ade- 
quately, on  salaries  of  from  •2,300  to  $2,850. 
Most  of  these  junior  clerks,  carriers,  and 
railway  mall  clerks  are  veterans  who  have 
come  back  from  the  wars  and  are  anxious 
to  provide  for  their  famUles  In  the  tradi- 
tional American  way. 

Postal  employees  are  proud  of  their  service 
which  antedates  the  American  Constitution. 
The  United  States  Post  Office  was  founded  for 
service  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  efficient  business,  public  or  private, 
anywhere  In  the  world.  We  employees  are 
anaious  to  maintain,  and  if  possible,  surpass 
this  fine  record  maintained  over  the  years. 
We  feel  It  will  be  easier  to  do  this  If  we 
receive  adequate  salaries  that  will  eliminate 
the  worry  of  trying  to  provide  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  for  our  families  with  aa 
Insufficient  Income. 

Before  finishing  this  statement  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  is  men- 
tioned very  little  these  days.  Postal  re- 
ceipts have  Increased  much  faster  than  the 
manpower  which  shows  that  the  efficiency 
and  unit  output  for  each  employee  has  in- 
creased. On  this  basis  In  addition  to  the 
others  we  are  entitled  to  reasonable  consid- 
eration of  our  pending  objectives. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  being  allowed 
the  privilege  of  filing  this  statement  with  the 
distinguished  members  of  this  committee 
and  I  ask  a  prompt,  favorable  report  of  H.  R. 
4395  with  the  suggested  amendment.  Thank 
you. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GUROEN    M.    HiCLET, 

Legislative    Representative.    Central 
Pennsylvania     Postal     Employeet 
Council,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
June  10,  1949. 


The  Menace  Is  Great 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  fummk 

IN  THI  HOUSI  OP  RORniNTATIVra 

Thursday.  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
by  Frank  Malone.  from  the  Miami 
Legionnaire  of  June  21.  1949: 

nU   MVJtACC   u  OaiAT 

(By  Prank  llalone) 

These  are  the  rambling  thoughts  of  an 
editor,  to  a  frsat  satsnt  Inspired  by  Com- 
mander Kelly's  blast  at  cummunUm  last 
Prlday  night.  He  blamsd,  and  rightly,  the 
growth  of  communism  in  our  own  Nation, 
and  throughout  the  world,  on  the  apathy  of 
our  people. 

U  you  will  forglvt  ms  far  the  us*  of  tba 
perpendicular  proaoua— "I"—!  want  to  talk 
to  you  as  a  man  who  has  spsnt  ^5  uf  his 
S3  years  of  life  in  the  newspaper  business. 

I  want  to  tell  you  wha4  graat  tfasftr 
spatby  toward  cummunity  •■•Ira,  aatloaal 
affairs  means. 

Let's  forget — and  w«  have  no  right  to  for- 
get— tlw  appalling  conditions  that  exist  In 
our  own  community.  But  let's  rememlyr 
this,  that  the  preamble  to  the  constliurum 
of  the  American  Legtou  says  "for  Ood  and 
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•    ••    for  law  and  order    •    •    • 
Elate  ourselves." 

We  have  established  In  our  counties,  mu- 
nicipalities. In  our  States,  certain  processes 
which  call  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  which 
are  written  on  our  statute  books.  We  say 
In  effect  that  "we  are  against  sin."  We 
say  you  shall  not  gamble,  steal,  kill,  commit 
perjury— we  say  by  statute  almost  what  the 
Ten   Commandments   forbid. 

But  nowhere  In  our  statutes  do  we  say  that 
you  shall  not  t>e  guUty  of  selllog  out  your 
country 

It  Is  irue  that  we  have  provisions  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  punishing 
treason  But  the  hardest  of  all  crimes  to 
prove  under  our  own  statutes  Is  the  crlnoe  of 
treason. 

As  I  understand  the  law  of  treason  it  al- 
most demands  that  the  person  charged  with 
the  crime  must  confess  to  it. 

That  is  the  danger  of  communism  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  entire 
world. 

The  Bed  danger,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  a  dan- 
ger we  face  In  this  country  nuMle  greater 
by  our  own  stupidity.  We  always  say  It  can't 
happen  to  us. 

Let's  look  at  the  record 

Today.  Alger  Hiss,  trusted  State  Depart- 
ment oOclal,  Is  on  trial  In  New  York.  Whlt- 
taker  Chambers,  senior  editor  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  great  magazines  (and  I  wouldn't  and 
flOBt  believe  him  under  oath ) ,  says  that  Hiss, 
wlUle  Chambers  w^is  on  his  own  admission  a 
spy  for  Moscow,  gave  him  confidential  papers 
of  our  State  Department. 

On  trial  In  Washington  today  Is  one  Judith 
Ooplon,  trusted  employee  of  our  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Government  says  she  took 
from  the  Justice  Department  flies  highly  con- 
fidential documents  of  the  Government  and 
turned  them  over  on  a  street  comer  In  New 
York  to  a  man  the  Department  of  Justice 
says  was  an  agent  of  the  Russian  Govem- 
Doent. 

Prom  Elizabeth  Bentley,  confessed  spy,  but 
still  an  American  citizen,  have  come  amaa- 
Ing  stories  of  how  she  sold  out  our  Govern- 
ment. Lack  of  wp^crn  prevents  our  printing 
the  names  of  others  who  have  confessed  the 
sale  of  their  Nation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  acctiaed  Hiss 
and  Ceylon,  all  the  others  have  admitted 
their  treason — and  to  me  it  is  treason. 

There  ars  In  cur  own  community  men  and 
women  who  arc  as  guilty  as  the  Ctiambers 
and  the  Bentleys — the  male  and  female  rau. 
who  for  self-glorlflcatloti,  or  for  bops  of 
high  places  in  the  Red  government  when 
ihe^  United  States — they  hope — will  be  de- 
stroyed by  their  machinations.  Join  tbs 
•nemles  of  our  form  of  life. 

I  bdlevc  they  should  be  buntrsd  down  and 
proseeutsd  as  w«  prosecute  all  vlM  vloiata 
our  law*. 

Psrbaps  it's  too  much  to  isk  for — ^to  mtich 
to  bops  for^but  we  have  the  right  to  direct 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
the  resolution  we  sent  to  him  last  Friday. 

The  reaolution  asks  that  tlM  Department 
of  Justice,  of  which  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  Is  tb«  head,  move  to  enact  laws  which 
will  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  SUtes;  that  law*  be  enacted  which 
will  properly  prosecute  timse  who  Jola  in 
aiirmptiitg  to  overthrow  our  OovemmsBt. 
BO  matter  what  their  later  repeataacs  BMy 
bt. 

Let's  find  some  nation— If  aay  aatlon  viU 
have  them—to  whicb  tbey  eaa  br  deported. 
Dry  their  kMsy.  maudlin  tsars.  Rkl  us  of 
llMfli  vbatbsr  tbey  were  bom  In  •roofcljm. 
■oston,  MlaaU.  or  Michigan. 

They  love  Rusaia.  Let's  give  them  back 
to  Uucie  Joe.     They  wont  live  kiog. 

ha  ing  sbol  off  their  moutlis.  toM 
stories.  Cncla  Joe  wlU  see  that  life  Is 
great  and   beautiful   for   tiiem  some 
Biomlng. 

Against  a  wall  and  there  wiU  be  no  Oowera. 


Tkiaf  s  That  Are  Nat  Caeur't 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASaSCHtWSlIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  McCXDRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  28, 
1949: 

THINGS     THAT     ABC     MOT     CAKSAl'S 

The  pastoral  letter  Issued  by  Archbishop 
Josef  Beran  and  his  bishops  and  read  last 
Sunday  In  Caechoelovakla's  Catholic 
churches  brings  down  to  date  a  story  that 
comes  close  home  to  people  of  every  faith 
and  even  to  those  who  have  no  formal  faith. 

This  Is  true,  even  though  the  Communist 
rulers  of  Czechoslovakia,  like  those  of  other 
Communist -dominated  countries,  are  Just 
now  attacking  a  single  chtirch.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia they  have  censored  or  suppressed 
this  chxirch's  press;  they  have  Inventoried 
Its  religious  properties  with  the  obvioiis 
purpose  of  sequestering  them;  they  have 
controlled  or  suppressed  Its  schoc^;  and  in 
the  words  of  the  pastoral  letter,  "On  the 
whole.  It  can  be  said  that  outside  the  church 
(buildings)  any  religious  activity  is  impos- 
sible and  many  fear  to  visit  ch  lurches  lest 
they  be  accused  of  reaction  and  fear  the  loss 
of  their  means  of  existence."  The  answer 
of  the  Czechoslovak  hierarchy  Is  vhat  they 
are  loyal  to  the  republic,  but  that  *nJhey  do 
not  want  the  church  to  become  a  mere  serv- 
ant of  the  state — in  other  words,  the  bearer 
of  a  different  philosophy  under  a  cloak  of 
Christian  religion." 

It  Is  clear  that  the  threat  In  Otechoslo- 
vakla.  as  in  every  Communist-ruled  cotintry. 
Is  to  all  churches  and  to  all  individuals  who 
iinsi  1 1  the  right  ot  private  conscience.  The 
spokesmen  of  communism  have  often  t>een 
ambiguous  In  discussing  this  qiicstion. 
More  than  30  years  ago,  for  example.  ICr 
Stalin  told  a  deiegattoo  ot  American  labor 
leaders  that  BoiMaa  laws  "guarastaod  to 
citizens  the  rlglrt  to  mtbert  to  aaf  nUgtoa." 
Ha  added,  bowsrsr.  that  '  antireliglotts  prop- 
i^aada  is  a  maans  by  which  the  compMrts 
liquidation  of  the  reactionary  clergy  auMI 
be  brought  about."  A  "reacttonanT  elargy 
or  a  '*reactlonary"  church,  from  this  point 
of  new.  Is  simply  one  which  does  aot  psraUt 
Itself  to  be  used  as  a  political  insTwsnt  €t 
the  suu.  In  eSaet  tiM  OeauBOBM  fotf  Is 
the  party  and  its  leaders.  Tbs  OoaiaidnMa 
Bftay  permit  the  worsblp  of  another  and  more 
andent  Ood  If  tbs  Communist  god  is  alwsys 
given  praesdsnea.  But  from  the  viewpoint 
ot  any  aiacerely  held  rcUgton  this  Is  blas- 
pbemy. 

Tbs  world's  earlier  tpaaaiss  mostly  stnaai 
at  Bicn's  bodies  and  pwftrtlss.  The  Biaa- 
stan  OOBMHtDists  and  Russlan-lnsptrad  Cooi* 
muntsts.  anasd  with  tbe  pbilosopby  of  Mara. 
Unia.  and  Mdltn.  are  ti7la#  to  do  a  osora 
tborougb  Job.  Tbey  are  trying  to  dsstiof 
man's  soul*— (o  corrupt  theas,  to  deprliw 
ibaai  of  frsd  Jvigment.  to  violaie  and  dsba« 
tba  bwm^n  aoaseience. 

Ab  MMault  like  tbla  apoa  on*  eburch  or 
ooe  person  la  an  attaak  vpea  every  churcb 
•ad  every  parson,  avsiycas  wbo  rsapecu 
tba  rtgbt  oC  tbs  prttatd  wselwirs  or  wtad 
baa  any  concern  for  tba  dlgntty  o(,aMa  la 
bars  «n  tbe  same  sids  We  can  do  Utile,  par- 
bapa.  to  belp  tbosa  who  are  caught  by  tba 
nav  tyranny  behind  frontiers  that  we  ca»- 
■ot  paaa.  What  we  caa  do  la  to  express  oar 
Indlcnaitkm  and  our  aya^palby.  Beyond  tbat 
we  arc  called  upon  to  streBgtbcn  In  our  own 
country  tbe  Idsaa  ot  tolHaBes,  of  t aspect  for 


another's  opinions  and  of  unity  in  the  demo- 
cratic essentials.  Because  there  Is  less  free- 
dom In  tbe  oppressed  countries  we  most 
strive  fo^  more  freedom  here.  We  must 
realise  that  this  Is  the  crux  of  today's  world- 
wide striiggle. 

In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  In 
substantially  tbe  same  words  In  the  King 
James  version  and  in  the  Douay  Bible,  the 
story  Is  told  of  the  attempt  of  the  Pharisees 
to  "entangle'  the  FViimder  of  Christianity. 
Tbey  asked  Him.  "What  thlnkest  Thou?  Is 
It  lawf\il  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar  or  not?" 
He  answered:  "Render  therefore  to  Caesar 
the  thlniEs  that  are  Caesar  s  and  unto  God 
tiie  things  that  are  God's."  No  matter  what 
erne's  religious  belief,  the  words  have  a  dra- 
matic meaning.  There  are  boundaries  to  the 
power  of  any  Caesar  whether  he  calls  him- 
self EUtler  or  Stalin  or  by  some  other  name; 
whether  he  masquerades  as  a  "people's 
democracy"  or  whether  he  nakedly  admits 
the  truth.  There  are  things  that  are  not 
Caesar's  and  that  by  no  exercise  of  power 
can  ever  t>e  made  Caesar's.  It  Is  tbe  gnat 
challenge  of  otir  tUne  to  all  of  us  to  assart 
those  things,  in  whatever  language  we  speak, 
in  whatever  churches  we  worship.  In  what- 
ever groups  we  move.-  We  must  have  faith 
that  the  attempted  conquest  of  the  human 
soul  and  spirit  wUl  fail  in  our  generaUon  aa 
it  has  faUed  so  many  times  befor* 


Msfr.  M.  J.  Sautk,  Chaaqiion  of  Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MyHTGAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThtLTsdav.  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  speech  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thom- 
Ing.  honorary  fellow  of  the  Hl.^torl- 
cal  and  Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil. 
Dr.  Thoming  .spoke  at  ceremonies  at 
Denver.  Colo..  June  16.  In  honor  of  one 
of  America's  best-known  joumallsta. 
Magr.  Matthet.  J.  Smith,  editor  In  chief 
of  the  Register  System,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  In  Denver  Both  Monsignor 
Smith  and  Dr  Thoming  have  been 
prominent  In  eJucldaUng  the  tnxth  about 
Spain. 
The  speech  foOowt: 
In  odering  ray  asost  aordlal  eoogratula* 
tloos  to  tbe  Right  Reverend  Monstgnor  Mat* 
tbsw  J.  amixh,  adttor  ot  tba  BaglMer,  I 
wiab  to  asBora  biai.  an  bslMtf  of  bta  aol* 
Isaguss  la  tbs  Ovdsr  ot  Isabella  tba  Oatbollc. 
bow  bappy  tbey  ars  tbat  a  natlosiaUy  promU 
aaat  prelate  and  newspaper  aMM  baa  baea 
into  their  ranks  at  tbla  partlealar 
It  of  history  The  Royal  and  Amcrl* 
Order  ot  IsabaUa  tbs  Catbollc  was  sstab. 
by  daaeeadaau  ot  tbs  psopis  wbo  d'ia« 
It  Is  a  national  dsoora- 
rly  in  tbe  nineteentb  can- 

^aalili  Crovn.    Otrnm^fumtlf.  it  sjraa- 

tbat  lava  for 
to  foraigB  doasl 

tba  imum 
▼alancia. 
Leon,  the  Basque  ecuntrica,  or 
In  the  whiu  circle,  ^urrouAdad  by  tlM  astf 
and  fold  of  tbe  fsbbailaa  dMH.  one  taads 
tba  device.  A  La  Lsaltad  Acrlsolada — ^To 
Lfiqralty  Made  Perfect  Under  Plre.  Tbe  nb- 
baa.  fron  which  the  cross  of  the  knight 
Is  suspended,  carries  the  colore 
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of  the  Holy  Se«.  In  other  words.  Monsiginor 
Smith,  who  today  Is  Invested  with  these 
InsignU.  earned  the  award  under  fire.  And 
the  work  which  brought  him  his  knight's 
croM  was  Inspired,  not  only  by  his  determi- 
nation to  promote  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  but  also  by  his  sense  of  deep 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  Love  of  country 
and  love  of  Ood  led  him  aright. 

In  telling  the  truth  about  Spain,  without 
fear  or  favor  Monsignor  Smith  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  farsighted  religious  editor 
and  a  noble-hearted  American  patriot.  He 
belongs  In  the  company  of  the  Royal  and 
American  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

If  one  may  be  permitted  to  single  out  a 
notable  example  of  the  honoree  s  sense  of 
news  values,  we  may  agree  upon  the  story, 
featured  in  the  Register  early  this  past  win- 
ter, which  brought  out.  specifically,  by  nam- 
ing names  and  dates  and  places,  the  hL«<torl- 
cal  fact  that  every  one  of  the  present-day 
Soviet  gauleiters  In  Kurope  as  a  product  of 
Generallasimo  Josef  SUlin  s  course  in  mili- 
tant subversion  carried  on  during  1936-39, 
on  the  leftist  side  lu  the  Spanish  civU  war. 
Ana  Pauker.  in  Sovietiied  Rumania;  Biiatyas 
Rakosl.  In  Soviet  Htmgary.  where  Joseph 
Cardinal  Iflndszenty  wms  tortured:  Element 
Oottwald.  In  Stallnlzed  Cz-choslovakia;  and 
Jakob  Herman.  In  the  Soviet  puppet-state 
called  Poland:  all  these  Marxist  gauleiters. 
just  as  vicious  in  the  service  of  Stalin  as. 
■  were  Vldkln  Quisling  and  Heinrlch  Himmler 
in  the  service  of  Hitler,  are  operators  trained 
in  Soviet— that  U.  coliectlvtelng  tactics — in 
the  columns  of  the  Soviet  International 
brigades.  There  was  no  doubt  where  the 
Kremlla  ttood  and  how  the  Vatican  Judged 
the  Spuilsk  iMue  in  1936-39:  there  can  be  no 
doubt  where  both  Oeneraliaslmo  Stalin  and 
His  Hollneaa.  Pliu  XII.  stand  today.  The 
latt«r  stands  with  Monsignor  Smith:  the 
Kremlin,  wherever  It  can  get  its  hands  on 
Independent  editors  or  cotiraftotis  prelates  o( 
any  ciMireh.  la  liquidating  them  ruthlessly. 

We  AOMtleans  who  are  Catholics  cannot 
afford  to  iMmitt  the  mUtakes  that  mtn 
petrated  by  aeculariete  of  the  left  In 
garie,  RttOMiilii,  AIb«til«<  Nunfary,  OMctiO' 
•lovtiy*.  Mii  til*  ft  tMt  To  replMe  the 
■pmat  iMMl  §1  Ihe  fpsnieli  *Uit«  by  Ind*' 
ml0  Pritto  latf«f  wottM  mMti  Um  (yitMiy 
«f  Mf  §mm  t^%t»t%t0r.  IMttTM  nmruh  <U 
9mkmikn»t  in  MMfM  umorrom.  Aii4  ytt, 
ftM  Mftent  of  liiitH»«  9rm4.  •  fcrtkwef  of 
tun  Iter*.  wouM  IM  veteooMd.  preauiMhIy, 
by  tin,  mttmor  aoMerett  end  Mr.  Dmih 

of  Bpenirtl  left'Wtrtg  elemenu,  would  be  M' 
cepiaMe  to  the  MamUt  Internatt/inAl  in 
Fsris  and  London.  Mot  only  would  the  to' 
ataltatioii  of  tlie  Marxist  agnoetlce  In  Ma- 
drid be  the  atgnal  for  an  Immediate  exchange 
of  Ambesaadors  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  but  etich  a  revolution  would 
aiao  lavlte  Spain  to  a  share  in  the  European 
reeovwy  program  and  in  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Aa  a  footnou  to  this  hypothetical  realloca- 
tion of  aorerelgnty  In  Spain,  it  must  be  added 
that,  once  the  Marxists  were  supreme  In  Ma- 
drid, they  would  loae  no  time  in  overthrow- 
ing, or  in  attempting  to  overthrow,  one  of  the 
fairest  and  meet  stable  governmenu  In 
western  Europe,  that  of  Premier  Antonio 
Ollvelra  de  Salagar  In  Lisbon.  Portugal.  Al- 
though the  collectivization  of  Christian 
Portugal  has  long  been  an  objective  of  the 
Soviet  Politburo  In  Moscow,  It  has  been  real- 
ized perfectly  by  the  Soviet  hierarchy  that 
power  cannot  be  seized,  successfully.  In  Lla- 
bon  until  the  Iron  curtain  has  been  clamped 
down  upon  the  more  strategic  and  larger  part 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula :  Spain. 

Consequently,  the  Soviet  gauleiters  of 
rberlan  origin.  Just  as  sedulously  trained  aa 
William  Z  Foster  or  the  Chinese  Oeneral 
Mao.  are  b!dmg  their  time,  waiting  for  the 
fatuous  agnoettca  and  MarxisU  of  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  world  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Soviet 
final  ascent  to  otalltarian  power  by  way  of 
stopgap  regime?  of  leftist  innocents,  such  as 
were  the  ephemeral  administrations  of  D.  V. 
Petkov  in  Bulga  rla  and  Ferenc  Nagy  In  Hun- 
gary. 

To  make  the  analogy  clearer.  It  may  help 
to  mention  that  the  Iberian  Peninsula  would 
be  just  as  safu  under  the  control  of  an 
Indalecio  Prletc  as  the  United  States  would 
be  if  political  pc  wer  were  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Would  we 
think  of  entrus  Ing  this  Nation,  the  hope  of 
world  freedom  and  social  progress,  to  the 
rule  of  the  so-cj  lied  Progressive  Party  candi- 
date? Why  then  should  we  be  fatuous 
enough  to  imag  ne  that  the  left-wing  agnos- 
tics of  Europe  Ci  m  be  relied  upon  to  roll  back 
the  tide  of  Sovi<  t  imperialism  on  all  the  con- 
tinents of  the  »  arid?  Karl  Marx,  personified 
In  our  country  )y  the  Marxist  International, 
is  the  most  forr  ildable  Soviet  agent,  whether 
operating  in  Spiln  or  in  the  United  States: 
Marxism  Is  only  a  halfway  house  on  the  road 
to  Soviet  domir  atlon. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  how  can  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Rooseve  t  and  Mr.  Dean  Acheson  hope 
that  Spanish  W  arxism  can  prove  the  key  to 
Spain  s  relntro<  uction  Into  the  community 
of  free  nations  in  Europe  In  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  the   lefense  fields? 

May  I  be  permitted  to  preface  the  answer 
which  I  subml  for  this  question  with  an 
explanation  of  the  order  of  the  two  names. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Aoheson?  I  make 
this  arrangement  of  names,  although  I  have 
studied  careful!  r.  the  disclaimer  of  responsi- 
bility for  our  Si  anlsh  policy  which  was  made 
by  the  wife  of  our  former  President  in  the 
New  York  Tines  on  June  3,  1949.  Mrs. 
Booaerelt  statec  that  she  had  no  share  In  the 
making  of  Spai  Ish  policy  and  that  she  did 
not  speak  wttl  i  Mr.  Dean  Acheaon  about 
Spain. 

This  BUteme  it  wee  correct,  although  not 
expreaelve  of  t  »e  whole  truth.  When  the 
United  States  ( elegatlon  to  the  United  Na- 
tions met  In  Wi  shington.  prior  to  the  recent 
•eaelon  of  the  C  eneral  Asembly,  Ite  member* 
beard  the  Vnllpd  StatM  p^mition  on  bpeln 
•sptained  to  ttv  hi  by  the  experts  In  the  mate 
Oi^rtment,  1  haa$  oflktaU,  renponsible  Utr 
MMMetng  inUft  iMtloti  im  the  speeifle  areae 
Imwlved,  made  it  e\0»r  (hat  the  beat  inter- 
mt§  ot  the  Vm  ed  nitt^n  »uw*^^<i  tuffpttrt 
tot  two  poaalbl  I  reaoluiiutui  in  tt»e  UN  <1| 
TlMt  parmlttlA  m»m»m  nation*  ut  aend  or 
sol  U)  aand  eh  efs  of  dlplomati«  miaeUm  to 
MMlrld;  (3)  tb  it  which  w/uld  admit  Spain 
t»  memberchip  in  a  number  of  the  technical 
bedlaa  eoun^ch  a  with  the  Uniud  Natlona. 
ttm*  was  no  t  me  for  any  diiM-us«ion  among 
tlM  delegates  a  this  meeting  In  our  capital. 
Consequently,  vhen  they  left  Washington,  It 
was  understfxxl  that  members  of  the  delega- 
tion would  folk  w  state  Department  Instruc- 
tions, formulat  id  upon  the  basis  of  the  area 
experts  In  the    tepartment. 

At  the  first  rieettng  of  the  United  States 
delegates  in  Nirw  York,  however,  with  Mr. 
Warren  Austin  presiding,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Instructions  came  up  for  dlscuealon. 
Immediately,  M  -s.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  declared 
that  she  consU  ered  the  United  States  sup- 
port for  the  rai  olutlon.  allowing  each  coun- 
try complete  fr  »edom  with  respect  to  diplo- 
matic repreaen  :atlon  In  Spain,  a  mistake. 
One  of  the  principal  grounds  she  offered  In 
expounding  hei  point  of  view  was  the  an- 
tagonism towai  d  the  Spanish  Government 
espreaaed  in  h  rr  fan  mall,  that  Is  to  say, 
in  the  letters  cr  meaaagea  that  reached  her 
In  connection  nrlth  her  newspaper  column. 
My  Day. 

As  aeon  as  li  rs.  Rooaevelt  atopped  speak- 
ing. Mr  Benjar  >ln  V.  Cohen  urKed  a  similar 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Cohen  contended  that, 
although  the  diplomatic  boycott  of  Spain 
may  have  beeu  i  mutake,  originally.  It  would 


t>e  an  error  to  repair  the  mistake,  because 
to  repeat  the  1946  resolution  at  this  time 
would  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  approval  of 
the  present  government  of  Spain.  This  line 
of  reasoning.  It  may  be  noted,  was  not  much 
different  from  the  position  assumed  by  the 
columnist,  Mr.  Walter  Uppmann. 

The  third  delegate  to  refuse  to  support 
the  official  State  Department  instructions 
was  Mr  John  Foster  Dulles,  who,  as  the 
leading  spokesman  for  the  Protestant 
churches  In  this  country,  takes  part  In  most 
international  conferences  as  well  aa  In  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  United  Nations. 

Unfortunately,  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jes- 
sup  was  called  out  of  this  caucus  of  the 
United  States  delegation  and  consequently 
did  not  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
explain  the  reasons,  under  International  law. 
for  permitting  entire  liberty  to  all  nations 
to  accredit  or  not  to  accredit  envoys  to  Spain. 
Ambassador  Ray  Atherton.  who  previously 
had  given  a  national  radio  address,  consid- 
ered that  his  views  had  been  sufficiently 
clarified  In  his  broadcast.  In  this  speech 
Mr.  Atherton  pointed  out,  among  other 
things,  that  the  designation  of  United  States 
ambassadors  to  countries  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  did  not  signify  approval  of  the  type 
of  administration  that  prevailed  there;  nor 
would  a  similar  appointment  for  Spain  carry 
any  approval  for  Internal  or  domestic  fHjl- 
Icy 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Warren 
Austin,  although  himself  favoring  State  De- 
partment policy  as  formulated  In  Washing- 
ton, considered  It  necessary  to  refer  the 
whole  case  back  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  results  we  know.  In  other  words, 
the  State  Department  experts  In  Washing- 
ton were  overruled  by  an  amateur  clique  at 
Lake  Success.  Emotion  and  sentimentality 
Uiurped  the  place  of  reaaon  and  of  a  realUtIo 
appraisal  of  our  own  beet  Interest*. 

What  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
thU  epiaode?  The  first  la  that  "fan  mail" 
to  a  columnist  may  have  more  welKht  with 
a  United  States  delegate  to  the  Oeneral  Aa« 
•embly  than  the  deliberate  study  and  Judg- 
ment of  area  expert*  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, The  second  ionaluaion  I*  that  any 
amount  of  lltogle,  MMti  aa  the  refusal  to 
undo  •  m\»iMk0,  fnay  b*  admiaeibl*  In  (h« 
hi«h«at  qtiNrters,  proUddd  a  «<Ntntry  libe 
Npalii  fan  be  made  'he  srapeg'Hit  The  third 
deductitm  U  perhaps  the  muet  imp*/ri»nt  ui 
ail,  namely,  that,  *tn«e  the  Catholl*  Ctittretl 
la  an  eeumenlaal  body,  with  a  world  view  in 
It*  member*  peculiarly  auited  to  the  analysl* 
of  globNl  ls*u««,  It  would  seem  natural 
enough,  following  the  law  of  proportion  and 
average*,  that  In  a  nation  of  *om*  141,000,- 
000  people,  of  whom  at  leaat  34,000,000  ara 
Catholic*,  on*  out«t*ndlng  Catholic  citizen 
would  be  a  u**ful  member  of  th*  next  United 
States  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Under  democratic  administrations,  it  haa 
long  been  taken  for  granted  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  such  a*  compctenc*  of 
available  personnel,  there  should  be  at  least 
one  Catholic  on  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
like  manner,  one  would  expect  that  a  Catho- 
lic of  national  prominence  could  be  Im- 
mensely helpful  In  dealing  with  world-wide 
questions  and  situation*  which  Involve  mat- 
ters of  Catholic  philosophy  and  outlook, 
especially  in  view  of  the  admitted  fact  that 
Catholics  everywhere  are  Irreducible  foes  of 
totalitarian  Marxism. 

Europe  has  a  Christian  tradition;  Latin 
America  Is  largely  Catholic.  Why  not  Invite 
Catholic  participation  in  the  United  States 
top  delegation  at  Lake  Success? 

Spain  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  dark 
days  of  Potsdam.  Fair-minded  representa- 
tives of  the  people  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House  at  Washington  have  spoken  In  favor 
of   friendship  with   both  countries   In   the 
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Iberian  Peninsula.  Only  a  handful  of  fanat- 
ics oppose  such  friendship.  Indeed,  the 
state  of  public  opinion  ha*  changed  radically 
within  the  pa*t  year.  Twelve  month*  ago, 
few  voices  were  raised  in  support  of  the  true 
principles  of  International  law  which  should 
govern  an  exchange  of  Ambaaaador*.  Today, 
prominent  leaders  of  all  faiths  call  for  Justice 
toward  Spain  as  an  Indispensable  element  of 
acund  foreign  policy.  These  leaders  Include 
Senator  Tom  Connallt  of  Texas.  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  delations  Committee; 
Sasator  AxTHiTa  VAjraoiiBO.  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  aame  committee:  Sena- 
tor OwEM  BRrwsmt  of  Maine:  Senator  Mn,- 
LAKO  B  Ttdimcs.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee;  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
CAaaAM  of  Nevada.  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  State.  Judi- 
ciary, and  Commerce;  Senator  Baawaa  Tarr 
of  Ohio;  Senator  Dcnnis  Chavez  of  New  Mex- 
ico, who  understands  Hispanic  and  Hispanic- 
American  Issues  as  well  as  anyone  In  the  Con- 
gsass;  Senator  Kcmkctb  WnntxT  of  Nebraska; 
Senator  UoaaBT  R.  O  Conob  of  Maryland;  and 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  major- 
ity leader  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 
To  Mmisignor  Mathew  J.  Smith  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  talented  Joiu'nallst  and  brave  Ameri- 
can, goes  a  generous  meed  of  pralae  and  com- 
mendation for  this  change  as  well  a*  for  hi* 
leadership  In  the  fight  for  truth  and  falmeaa. 


Re^octies  FdTored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ce 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  noaxDA 

IN  Tin  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBflENTATiyM 

THuriday.  June  10.  194$ 

Mr.  tMATHERM.  Mr.  Bpttket.  undff 
Issvd  to  •xun4  my  remsrlu  in  Um  Hmc- 
au,  I  Hicludd  thd  foUowlof  sdltorlAt  from 
thd  FskiilM  (lis.)  DsUjr  NdWi: 

■SMVflSff  PAf'OMS 

•MtliSMt  IS  Ctoiifnn  In  favor  ot  rattinf 
tft«  90H  ot  flia  fadaral  OovMitsMsi  la  frov* 
Isf  fsff  yany  tliln<a  haft  aMtrflHitdd  to 
H  ouon§  them,  the  daotisa  tn  SoaiMaa  mmI 
HiiBiOfSHiit,  the  fart  tliat  a  heavy  federal 
dawlt  now  a*ems  Inevitable,  and  the  relue- 
tMMt  tt  Mm  lawmaker*  to  twortaaa  taiaa, 
tiBimii*  eooaplaint*  from  the  'foffca  badt 
borne  about  PMerai  spendinff"  are  ln<r*a*lnf , 

However,  sentiment  In  favor  of  euu  In 
apaaMHiif,  and  practical  action  toward  that 
and,  are  two  dttartat  thinp.  Congraaa  l* 
always  bedeviled  bf  ptaaaure  groupa.  all  of 
whom  are  in  favor  of  cutting  the  approprta- 
tkm*  that  go  to  aomeone  else  and  increasing 
their  own.  As  an  obviou*  example,  there  1* 
hardly  a  chamber  of  commerce  that  doeant 
pay  Up  aervice  to  the  cauae  of  economy — and 
then  whoop  it  up  whenever  It  aee*  a  chance 
to  get  a  slice  of  Federal  tax  money  for  It*  own 


In  the  long  run,  the  decisive  factor  will 
be  public  sentiment — the  wlahes  of  the  voters 
aa  to  flacal  policy.  A  short  time  ago  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  carried  on  an  Interest- 
ing experiment.  It  published  a  full  accovmt 
of  a  speech  made  by  Senator  Byrd.  In  which 
he  described  vartou*  spending  meaaures  now 
before  Congresa.  and  pointed  out  that  the 
billions  they  would  coat  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  all  the  people.  The  WOTld-Herald 
then  published  a  ballot  on  which  It  readers 
could  expreas  their  views  on  the  matto'. 

The  first  question  aaked  for  oplnlcm  on 
a  straight  10  percent  cut  In  all  FMeral  ex- 
penditures that  can  be  cut.    Only  134  who 


anawered  were  against  tbla,  while  5,809  were 
for  It.  The  balance  of  the  questiona  covered 
apedflc  legUlatlve  meaaure*  such  aa  Federal 
housing.  Federal  aid  to  education,  the  na- 
tional health  plan,  arm*  to  Europe  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  etc.  In  eT«7  Instance 
the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
strict  economy.  On  the  health  plan,  for  in- 
stance. 6JS3B  expressed  themselves  as  being 
against  it  and  09  for.  On  Increased  pay  roll 
and  Income  taxes.  £.876  said  no.  while  a  mere 
M  ap|m)ved  them. 

In  conducting  it*  poll,  the  paper  em- 
pha*lzed  the  certain  but  often-overlooked 
fact  that  the  Federal  Govemmeni  hasn't  a 
cent  except  what  It  takes  from  ail  of  us  In 
taxes.  It  Is  true  that  some  poUa  Indicate 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  people 
want  Federal  handouts.  However,  such  polls 
are  usually  so  warded  a*  to  make  the  unwary 
believe  that  they  will  get  them  for  nothing — 
that  the  mcmey  will  come  from  some  mys- 
terious *ource  other  than  the  people'* 
pockeu. 

The  Hoover  Commla*lon  reports  have  given 
OcRigress  what  it  long  lacked — a  detailed 
blueprint  for  eliminating  waste,  duplication, 
overlapping.  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  people  will  demand  it*  accept- 
ance. 


DiscriBunation  Af  aisst  Ne|Toes  bo 
MisBeMta 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MixwasoTA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRSBEirrATn'n 

Thur$dav,  June  iO.  1949 

Mr.  Wmi.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  m«n  tnd 
wofMii  in  MlniMsou  ketn\r  fttl  ttitt  §11 
forsif  of  dlaerlininstion  acstntl  Um 
ffof rodt  In  th«  fluu  aliould  essat,  Tbii 
stiiiud*  u  cUsrly  rufi^ru-d  tn  th«  hlrmt 
snd  upffsdmf  oi  Movoo^  m  amptorflMOt 
s«  wf II  •«  iwdprsncd  of  ilMm  In  rsors- 
btlonsl  pIseM.  rsKtsttrsntd  nn4  hoUU. 
Dlaerlmtnatum  Mslnst  th«  N*f  ro  ruo  l§ 
bainf  •llmmat«d  m  sU  pis«««  •xeopc  tho 
Mlnn^aota  NailOMU  Ousrd  whort  thof 
sr*  noi  sccdptdd  on  sn  dQUSl  bssia  vtth 
white  cnlUtaea,  Thla  condition  haa  rt» 
•olvcd  Itaelf  into  a  controversial  laatM. 

Th«  four  Oraham  Poat,  No  2841,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wsra  of  the  United 
8ut«d.  IntomsUonal  Fallf,  Minn.,  in 
striving  to  aboll.^h  this  unjust  dl.«crlml- 
nation,  has  adopted  a  significant  resolu- 
tion  to  state  their  policy  and  to  en- 
courage Immediate  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  MinnesoU  National  Guard. 

I  would  like  to  insert  their  resolttUon  in 
the  Recokd: 

Wherea*  the  practice  of  dlacrlmlnatlon 
■gainst  the  Ncfrocs  In  the  Mlnneeota  Na- 
tional Ouard  haa  been  perpettiated  and  ha* 
remalnad  un^ianged  for  the  laat  80  yeara. 
althou^  In  aaany  other  phaaea  of  life  In 
Mlimcaota  there  ha*  been  progreaa;  and 

Wherea*  the  attitude  ot  recreational 
places,  restaurant*,  and  hotels  haa  changed 
and  many  employers  are  hiring  Megroaa  and 
upgrading  them;  and 

Wbarea*  this  discrimlnatovy  policy  now 
in  force  In  our  Mlnneeota  National  Giiard 
*tcm*  from  a  War  Department  regulation; 
and 

Wherea*  last  year  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  indicated  he  would  be  inclined  to  ex- 


cept Minnesota  from  this  regulation  If  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mlnneeota  re- 
quested tt.  and  exception  has  already  been 
made  In  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut: and 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  Poll  of  Public 
Opinion  published  figxu^a  indicating  that  04 
percent  of  all  men  and  women  approached 
believed  that  Negroe*  should  be  edmittcd 
to  the  Mlnneeota  National  Ouard  on  the  same 
terms  as  white  men:  and 

Wherea*  Senate  File  No.  10.  which  I*  a 
concurrent  resolution  memorial  tzlr.g  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
to  enact  legislation  securing  to  all  dttaens 
and  particularly  to  it*  Negro  citizens  the 
right  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard  without 
segregation  In  separate  uniu.  has  been  paseed 
by  both  bouses  of  our  State  Legislature, 
signed  by  Gov.  Luther  W.  Youngdahl.  and 
forwarded  to  Washington:  Therefore  be  It 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  Peter  Oraham  Post.  No. 
2048.  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  International  Falls.  Minn.,  do  be- 
lieve that  the  practice  of  discriminating 
against  the  Negro  in  the  Minnesota  National 
Guard  should  be  abolished,  and  that  Interest 
be  stimulated  In  Washington  by  sending  a 
copy  of  said  resolution  to  President  Barry 
8.  Truman,  Senators  Edward  J.  Thye,  and 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey;  Representatives  Au- 
gust H.  Andresen.  Joseph  P.  CHara.  Roy  W. 
Wler.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Walter  H.  Judd. 
Fred  Marshall,  H.  Carl  Andersen,  John  A. 
Blatnik.  and  Harold  C.  Hagen,  urging  tbetr 
Immediate  attention  and  to  advise  the  Eighth 
Diatrlct  of  Mlnneeota.  Veterana  of  Foreign 
War*  of  the  United  State*,  of  their  apedflc 
activity  In  regard  to  the  altUAtlon  bar*  In 
the  Mlnneeota  National  Oiurd. 
BoaasT  H.  Srcaui. 
Commmnder, 
PtUr  Oraham  Pott.  Mo.  294i. 

V iterant  of  foreign  War*. 

Attaat: 

TUMOo  I.  fMnmrn. 

Adfufnl. 

iflflii  at  our  tighth 


AttdHi 


■Fw^wr^^P    ww^WiWwWiPWT  # 


A.  A. 
Dutrtet  AStuiont. 


ftocisUat  Poar  Qwkt  Party 

BX'IEWSIOW  OF  REMARm 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALtroawu 

IN  TBI  BOUSB  OF  RBFIUBBJENTATIVM 

Thurtdap.  June  30.  1949 

Mr.    JACKSON    of    Cahfomia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  foi- 
lowing  article  from  the  London  Express: 
SocuLiBT  Pen  Qtrrra  Paxtt 

Lord  MUvertoo.  a  Sodallat.  who  waa  made 
a  p^  In  1047.  annooDcad  hla  realgnatkm 
from  hi*  party  betan  a  dowded  Ha*i*e  at 
Lords  last  night  and  aald:  "I  thought  I  wa* 
participating  tn  a  crusade.  I  find  myrelf  a 
camp  follower  in  a  rake's  progra— ." 

He  resigned  a*  a  protest  agalnat  atcel  na- 
tionaliaatlon  and  the  "intemperate  and  pro- 
Tocative  language"  of  Mr.  Beran.  Mlnirter 
ot  Health. 

Then  (iltting  as  a  Liberal  peer,  he  helped 
the  opfMsition.  until  11  p.  m..  to  defeat  the 


»      * 
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OoTernment  four  times  on  amendments  to 
the  steel  bill. 

Burly.  04-year-old  Lord  Mllverton.  strong 
man  of  the  Colonial  Service,  who  prepared 
the  trouble  spots  of  Nigeria  and  Jamaica  for 
new  constltutton*.  got  up  to  speak  Just  be- 
fore the  Lortli  suited  5  days  of  debate  on 
the  steel  bllL 

After  two  or  three  sentences,  the  House 
sensed  his  statement  was  serious,  and  they 
listened  In  tense  silence  as  he  said: 

•  a  great  deal  more  than  iron  and  steel  is 
destined  for  the  fvirnace.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  this  bill  for  lovers  of  Ireedom 
marks  the  parting  of  the  ways." 


ONCl 

"There  are  principles  involved  which  make 
it  Impossible  for  an  honest  dissentient  to 
remalu  silent. 

"I  was  born  free,  and  I  have  spent  the  bulk 
of  my  life  teaching  what  freedom  means  to 
somewhat  reluctant  pupils  In  backward 
countries. 

"I  am  very  loath  at  my  time  of  life  to  re- 
verse that  progress  and  to  sell  the  advantages 
ol  slavery  to  a  people  who  were  once  free." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval  from  the 
Tory  bencliea.  And  Lord  MUverton  went 
on — 

"Perhaps  It  Is  because  my  own  experience 
In  administration  has  shown  me  how  unre- 
stricted bureaucracy  can  strangle  enterprise 
that  I  feel  some  doubu  about  the  widening 
circles  of  government  controls. 

"I  have  learned  much  In  recent  months 
about  the  lack  of  administrative  foresight, 
and  the  destructive  defects  In  administration 
of  the  health  scheme  and  other  natlonaliza* 
tlon  measures. 

"There  Is  a  wider  gap  than  the  dollar  gap 
which  threatens  our  national  stability — the 
gap  between  principle  and  performance  in 
these  schemes. 

"If  that  were  all  I  might  have  kept  silent, 
while  regretting  the  decision  to  add  further 
to  the  national  indigestion. 

"But  aa  I  have  listened  to  the  debates  I 
have  grown  more  certain  of  three  things: 

"The  steel  bill  is  iwnecesaary  at  present; 
It  will  jeopardize  the  efflclency  of  our  moat 
▼ital  industry:  the  urgency  with  which  It  la 
being  preaMd  strengthens  the  apprehension 
of  tboM  who  fear  that  control  of  the  Industry 
la  the  end  and  not  the  means  to  an  end. 

"We  have  here,  naked  and  unaahamed.  the 
time-dishonored  principle  that  they  should 
take  who  have  the  power.  The  craving  to 
be  able  to  say  'L'etat  c'est  moi'  (I  am  the 
State)  springs  to  life  again  whenever  the 
desert  soul  of  man  Is  watered  by  power." 

so    DXTBtOUS 

*^  suppoae  that  Is  why  the  price  of  liberty 
li  said  to  be  atArnal  vigilance. 

"Like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  this  bill  comes 
in  such  questionable  shape  that  It  excites 
misgivings  about  its  real  cause." 

The  poasiblllty  that,  after  the  next  election 
Government  control  of  our  lives  would  pass 
Into  the  hands  of  malicious  or  revolutionary 
people  worried  Lo.'^  MUverton.    He  added: 

"Because  I  fear  that.  I  cannot  acquiesce  by 
alienee  m  the  passage  of  a  bill  whose  creden- 
tials are  so  dubious. 

"I  have  been  told  I  knew  the  labor  pro- 
gram when  I  Joined  the  Labor  Party  It  is 
quite  true. 

"I  knew  it  in  outline,  but  I  did  not  in  Join- 
ing sign  away  my  right  to  think,' nor  did  I 
asasthetlae  my  conscience,  nor,  I  hope,  did  I 
lOM  the  power  to  learn. 

"I  had  certain  alms  and  ideals  and  I 
thought  that  labor  could  deliver  the  goods, 
I  am  now  apalled  at  the  type  of  goods  being 
delivered  under  the  false  trade  label  of  na- 
tional Interest. 

"I  am  one  of  a  large  number  of  people  of 
Independent  minds  who  s«w  the  merit  of  the 
party  program  on  social  Justice  but  who  are 


Old 


now  becoming 
program. 

"I  cannot 
for  the  bill.    I 
make  my  prot^ 
there  are  man 
my  views." 


a  case  has  been  made  out 

feel  It  my  duty  In  resigning  to 

It  public,  especially  as  I  know 

others  In  the  party  who  share 


Ol 


Governnent 


rroral 


"The  road 
to  a  precipice 
emerges  the 

"We   heard 
Socialist  con 
Cabinet  Minister 
moral  stature 
carrying    out 
this 

human  nature 
at  his  behest. 

"It  Is  at  lea4t 
whether  the 
proved  worth;  - 
claim.     I  suggest 
ready  answer 

"The  Mlnlstfer 
the  moral  leader 
aspects. 

"I   cannot 
and  provocat 
or   the 

evangelist,  as 
clear  thinking 
Interest  demahds 

Lord   Mllve:  ton 
thousands    oj 
voted   Labor 
have  a  keen 

•They  now 
measures  as 
stroy  the  onl 
tice — a 

"I  am  unwif  Ing 
this  sinister 
betray  the 
country   greai , 
weapon  whlcl  i 
strike  those 

Lord   Mllveilton 
Ick  Richards) 
Civil   Service 
Jamaica  In 
from  1943  to 


THt    NIW   BIVAN 

which  we  are  traveling  leads 
at  the  foot  of  which  clearly 
Dtalltarlan  state. 

at  Blackpool    (where  the  last 

ffrence  was  held]   a  prominent 

bewailing  the  fact  that  the 

of  the  people  was  not  equal  to 

the   measures   introduced    by 

.in    simple    words,    that 

did  not  see  fit  to  change  Itself 


prospc  rous 
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uneasy  about  th«  rest  of  the 


permissible  to  ask  In  reverse 

stature  of  the  Cabinet  has 

of  the  principles  they  pro- 

the  steel   bill   provides   a 

n  the  negative. 

of  Health  In  his  new  role  as 

of  the  Labor  Party  has  two 


legard  either  the  intemperate 

language  of  the  politician, 

emotlt>nal   appeal   of   the   synthetic 

a  suitable  substitute  for  the 

and  calm  thought  the  national 


it 
cj  Bsire 


tie 


concluded:    "1  speak   for 
independent    thinkers    who 
the  last  election   and   who 
to  see  social  Justice. 
«gin  to  fear,  as  I  do.  that  such 
iron  and  steel  bill  will  de- 
posslble  basis  for  social  Jus- 
and  united  nation. 
to  be  a  silent  passenger  on 
otimey.     I   will   certainly   not 
principles  which  have  made  this 
nor   will   I   help   to  forge   a 
in  less  worthy  hands,   may 
p^lifclples  dead." 

{formerly  Arthur  Preder- 

who  started  In  the  Malayan 

In    1908,   became  Governor  of 

and  was  Governor  of  Nigeria 

,  walked  out  In  silence. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or  DAHO 
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Thursday ,  June  30.  1949 
SANE  ORN 


Mr 

leave  to 

ORD.   I 

Herald 

author  of 

an 

Idaho,  calls 

facts  relativi  i 

mlni.stratlon 

Columbia 


C\A 


(A  guest 

There  are 
to  create  a 
there  Is  an  a 
omy  of  the 
States. 

"1.  Inalienable 
by  nature  fre^ 


JOHN  SANBORN 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

extAid  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

inclu<  e  a  reprint  from  the  Buhl 

edit(Vial  of  June  23,  1949.    The 

editorial.  Mr.  C.  R.  Reeves. 

■butstandfng  pioneer  and  lawyer  in 

ttention  to  some  Important 

to  the  proposal  of  the  ad- 

for  the  establishment  of  a 

Villey  Authority: 

Thinking  in  Public 

cvA — (lOMi  or  rrs  raovisioNs 

ediurlal  by  C.  R.  Reeves,  attorney) 

Finding  In  Congress  today  bills 

and  In  each  of  the  said  bills 

tiempt  to  make  a  planned  econ- 

n<  irthwestern  part  of  the  United 


rights  of  man:  All  men  are 
and  equal,  and  have  certain 


inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  enjoy- 
ing and  defending  life  and  liberty:  acquiring, 
possessing,  and  protecting  property;  pur- 
suing happiness,  and  securing  safety."  (Sec. 
I.  art.  I,  Idaho  Constitution.) 

All  through  history  our  principles  of  free- 
dom have  been  Jealously  guarded  by  all  loyal 
Americans. 

I  quote  from  Senate  bill  1645  which  was 
Introduced  Into  the  United  States  Senate 
April  19.  1949: 

"The    qualifications   of    members    of    the 
board  shall  be  persons  who  professed  a  belief 
In  the   feasibility   and  wisdom   of   this  act. 
Section  4,  paragraph  (e)     •    •    •    shall  have 
the  power — (1)  to  acq'ilre  real  and  personal 
property,  including  any  interest  therein,  by 
purchase,    lease,    condemnation,    exchange, 
transfer,  donation,  or  otherwise,  and  to  sell, 
lease,  exchange  or  otherwise  to  dispose  there- 
of. Including  donations  Incident  to  experi- 
mentation, demonstrations,  or  other  similar 
uses  (without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended);   and  to  ob- 
tain services  by  contract,  donation,  or  other- 
wise: Provided,  however.  That  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  no  power  to  condemn  any 
water  right- (the  following  destroys  the  fore- 
going provisions)  except  as  It  may  be  appur- 
tenant to  land  acquired  Incident  to  the  con- 
struction    of     dams,     reservoirs,    or    other 
projects  or  facilities."     (This  provision  com- 
pletely destroyed  because  all  the  matter  Is 
related     to     the     CVA    object,     project,     or 
facilities.) 
Section  X.  paragraph  (d): 
"The    Administration    shall    establish    tha 
maximum  size  of   farm   units   within   each 
project  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  In  ac- 
cordance  with   Its   findings   as   to   the   area 
sufficient  in  size  to  constitute  an  economic 
family   farm   or   adequately   to   supplement 
family  grazing  or  dry  farming  operations  on 
adjacent  lands,  but  no  farm  unit  shall  con- 
tain more  than  160  acres  of  Irrigable  land, 
or  less  than  10  acres  of  irrigable  land  except 
that  any  normal  quarter  section  comprising 
more  than  160  acres  of  Irrigable  land,  may 
be  Included  In  one  farm  unit.     No  benefits 
from  any  such  project  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  owners  of  lands  whose  individual 
holdings  exceed  the  maximum  area  so  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administration  until  and  un- 
less such  owners  shall  have  agreed,  for  and 
in  behalf  of  themselves,  their  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  assigns,  by  contracts  In  form,  sub- 
stance, and  legal  sufficiency  satisfactory  to 
the  Administration  to  sell  such  part  of  their 
lands  as  may  exceed  the  maximum  area  so 
prescribed  by  the  Administration  at  the  ap- 
praised fair  value  thereof,  without  reference 
to   or   Increment   on    account   of   the   con- 
struction   of    the    project    (double-talking) 
Provided.    That  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project  to  the  extent  that  they 
are   Inconsistent   with   the   Columbia   Basin 
Project    Act     •     •     •     (when    Inconsistent 
It  does  not  apply) . 
Section  X.  paragraph  (f ) ; 
"In  conn?ctlon  with  reclamation  projects, 
the   Administration   may   acquire    (but   not 
by  condemnation)  and  Improve  lands  for  dis- 
position to  persons  desiring  to  settle  there- 
on.   Such  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  to  set- 
tlers In  economic  family  farm  units."     (The 
board  would  acquire  land  for  sale  and  sell 
it  to  people  who  wanted  to  buy.    To  acquire 
this  land  without  condemning  Is  more  brutal 
than    the    law   of   eminent   domain    applied 
where  they  would   pay   a  reasonable  value. 
Real  estate  business  for  your  land.) 

"The  nigger  In  the  wood  pile."  no  benefits 
from  any  project  shall  be  available  to  own- 
ers of  land  that  exceed  the  maximum  area, 
a  clear  evasion  of  the  constitutional  rights, 
and  contrary  to  its  principles  The  land  Is 
not  acquired   for  governmental   use.  but   to 
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resell  your  land  to  someone  else  by  brute  eco- 
nomic force. 

Germany  started  with  planned  economy 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  it  pro- 
duced Hitler.  The  same  ptuaaes  which 
tempted  the  Germans  are  now  couched  in 
slightly  different  language  in  the  CVA.  and 
dangled  before  us  as  a  bait.  "The  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number;  security  for 
all:  Jobs  for  everyoDe;  a  more  abundant  life; 
freedom  from  want;  let  the  Government  do 
everything;  create  a  CVA;  (S.  S.)  tiave  pros- 
perity; the  Government  owes  me  a  living." 
(And  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  Hitler.) 

"He  who  trades  freedom  for  security  will 
always  lose  both."     (Benjamin  Franklin.) 

History  reveals  that  planned  economy  pro- 
duces collectivism,  then  totalitarianism,  then 
regimentation,  then  dictatorship.  May  God 
forbid  that  my  country  and  your  country 
will  ever  pursue  such  a  course.  May  our 
country  forever  remain  where  man  is  free;  a 
land  where  the  individual  Is  free.  If  the 
CVA  passes  Congress,  what  inalienable  right 
do  you  possess?  You  forfeit  all  of  the  right* 
that  our  forefathers  declared  In  the  Declara- 
tlo  of  Independence,  that  Is  set  out  In  ar- 
ticle I,  section  1  of  the  Idaho  Constitution; 
and  you  secure  for  your  children  and  3?our 
grandchildren  a  type  of  government  like  Hit- 
ler built  In  Germany  and  a  communistic  gov- 
ernment while  the  American  citizenship 
would  become  serfs. 

This  was  forewarned: 

"General  Elsenhower  recently  Issued  • 
statement,  in  which  he  warned:  'A  creeping 
paralysis  of  thought  and  readiness  to  accept 
paternalistic  measures  from  the  Government 
could  lead  this  country  into  dictatorship.' 
This,  he  said,  "will  come  from  s  constant 
drift  tovrard  centralized  government.' 

"Then  will  be  a  swarming  of  bureaucrats 
over  the  land.  Ownership  of  property  will 
gradually  drift  into  that  central  government, 
and  finally  you  have  a  dictatorship  as  the  only 
means  of  operating  such  a  huge  and  great 
organization." 


Front  Line  Fighter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEOPGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  fu>an>A 
IN  TTTB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Thursday.  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Miami  Daily  News: 
ntoNT  Lun  ncuTtt 

There  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  congres- 
sional medal  for  judicial  service  (in  the  cold 
war)  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  dirty. 

The  medal.  If  created,  should  go  to  United 
btates  District  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week.  Judge 
Medina  has  sat  In  the  New  York  courtroom 
and  endured  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  11 
men  on  trial  for  oooununist  conspiracy  and 
their  tricky,  loud-talking  mouthpieces.  He 
has  borne  this  fire  under  the  necessity  of 
withholding  his  own.  He  has  been  con- 
scious every  minute  of  the  trial  that  the 
defense  was  trying  to  trap  him.  to  trick  him. 
to  bait  Mm. 

One  serious  outburst  of  temper,  one  tangi- 
ble show  of  bias,  one  legal  error  or  shortcut 
undertaken  in  anger  or  impatienoe  and  the 
v.'hole  ca«e  against  the  Communists  would  be 
vuinerablo  before  the  United  SUtes  SupienM 
Court 

Under  these  extrems  provacatlons,  which. 
In  the  Judge's  own  words  have  included  har- 


assment, defiance  of  orders,  wUlful  disregard 
of  rulings,  repetitious  and  extravagant 
charges  for  consumption  outside  the  court, 
and  concerted  efforts  to  "wear  me  out,"  this 
.skillful,  philosophical  jurist  has  shown  monu- 
mental patience. 

This  Is  partly  a  byproduct  of  his  learning, 
his  disposition,  and  his  character.  And  it  is 
partly  s  product  of  his  realization  of  the 
stakes,  his  understanding  of  what  the  de- 
fendants and  their  lawyers  are  aiming  at. 
and  his  deep  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
Justice  as  practiced  in  America. 

Por  he  knows  that  not  only  are  the  Com- 
munists on  trial,  but  our  democratic  system 
Is  on  trial  with  them  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
He  keeps  his  frayed  nerves  on  ice  because 
he  understands  the  importance  of  leaning 
over  backward  to  conrlnce  the  world  that 
even  the  unscrupulous  are  assured  of  a  scru- 
pulously fair  trial  in  the  democratic  United 
States. 


The  Brannan  Pfan  Af ain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  by  Tom  Llnder.  commissioner 
of  agrictilture  for  the  State  of  Georgia, 
which  appeared  in  the  Georgia  Market 
Bulletin.  Wednesday,  June  22.  1949: 

NMAK    rUM    aCAU* 


THB 

Beginning  in  1940.  when  Cosxgrc 
lend-lease,  the  United  States  Governn>ent 
a&kcd  the  American  farmcra.  as  a  pstriotic 
duty,  to  increase  production.  The  American 
farmer,  as  always  responded  nobly.  With  his 
sens  and  daughters  employed  in  Industry 
and  enlisted  In  the  armed  services,  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  with  whatever  help  they  could 
hire,  kept  the  farm  going.  He  performed 
miracles.  With  less  help  on  the  farm,  be 
produced  record  crops. 

Nature  seemed  to  approve.  Weather  con- 
ditions were  as  near  ideal  as  could  be  hoped, 
and  through  a  world  war  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  the  people  at  America,  our  Armed 
Faroes  overseas  and  our  Allies  were  well  fed. 

The  farmer  persisted  In  spite  of  every  im- 
pediment thrown  in  his  path  and  in  spite 
of  the  OPA.  the  Bowles  weevil,  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  etc.,  the  farmer  continued  to 
produce  food  and  fiber  in  tremendous 
amounts. 

At  the  time  that  a  minimum  of  40  cents 
was  indicated  for  cotton,  to  k>e  In  line  with 
our  general  economy,  and  when  <X)tton  went 
to  approximately  40  cents  a  pound.  In  ^ite 
of  the  propaganda  the  bureaucrats  could 
put  out.  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  came  out  with  an  estimate  at 
more  than  a  million  bales  In  excess  of  the 
actual  crop  and  forced  the  price  back  to 
27  and  36  cents  and  caused  the  cotton  farmk'ns 
to  lose  980  to  MO  on  every  bale  that  he  sold. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Government  put 
on  export  controls  so  as  to  force  American 
crops  to  accumulate  In  America  while  the 
American  taxpayer's  dollar  was  sent  by  ship- 
loads to  btiy  agrlculttiral  products  in  foreign 
countries. 

Now  ocMnes  Mr.  Brannan,  Setretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  prcqioseB  that  American 
farm  prices  slutU  go  to  wocld  levels  and  tbst 
the  American  farmer  shall  become  a  ward 
of  the  Government  and  depend  upon  Con- 


gress to  take  money  from  the  taxpsyMS  to 
give  the  farmer  a  decent  Uving.  Thia  is 
communism,  socialism,  or  what  lams  you 
want  to  call  It,  except  It  is  not  Americanism. 

We  know  by  experience  that  any  country 
which  embarks  on  a  socialistic  or  conunu- 
nistle  program  cannot  find  any  place  to  stop 
short  of  complete  totalitarianism.  We  see 
England,  once  launched  on  the  sea  of  so- 
cialism, can  find  no  place  on  which  to  rest 
her  foot.  She  Is  being  carried  helplessly 
along  from  socializing  one  Industry  to  an- 
other and  must  be  swept  by  this  unchanging 
tide  to  complete  socialism  of  medicine,  agri- 
culture, and  industry.  This  means  totalitar- 
ianism Is  Its  ^oal,  it  matters  not  by  what 
name  totalitarianism  may   be  called. 

The  same  socialistic  theory  which  would 
have  the  Treasury  pay  the  farmer  for  the 
food  the  American  people  eat,  would,  by 
logical  fnt>)ection.  necessarily  call  for  the 
Treasury  to  pay  for  the  clothes  which  we 
wear. 

Once  launched  on  tlxls  never  changing  sea 
ol  social  Ism,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
National  Treastiry  to  pay  for  our  houses  and 
for  our  automobiles,  for  our  medicine,  and 
for  every  necessity  of  our  Ifvp?. 

The  inevitable  consequence  would  be  In 
the  years  to  come  that  the  United  States 
would  simply  constitute  a  mammoth  con- 
centration camp  in  which  all  citizens  would 
give  ttielr  labor  to  the  Government  and  the 
Government  In  turn  would  supply  their 
needs.  This  condition  would  constitute  a 
western  Russia. 

The  pages  of  history  tell  us  of  the  rise  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  past.  Tbey  tell  tis 
of  the  decay  of  those  powers  when  tbey 
latmched  on  a  course  of  intcmaikmaUam. 
They  tell  us  of  the  fall  of  those  great  poiscfs 
when  internatiorallsm.  Imports  at  forelga 
goods,  and  imports  of  foreign  pcpulatlcma 
destroyed  ;  e  basic  manhood  and  statesman- 
ship which  had  made  those  powers  great. 

The  last  of  these  great  powers  is  dlsint** 
grating  before  our  very  eyes.  Great  Brltaio. 
which  only  a  few  years  ago,  hosted  that  It 
ruled  the  waves  and  that  the  sun  never  set 
on  Its  flag  Is  now  an  Impecunious  beggar  at 
the  gate  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  And. 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  tm^ing 
their  pocketbooks  wrong  side  out  to  support 
a  socialistic  regime  marking  the  decay  of  a 
once  proud  and  independent  people. 

Out  of  one  pocket  we  pay  billions  of  dollars 
to  finance  socialistic  and  communistic  re- 
gimes m  the  Old  Wor!d  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  of  the  other  pocket,  we  fork  up  billlcms 
of  dollars  to  hire  these  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist Governments  to  oppose  Russia,  ths 
king  of  the  Communists  and  Socialists. 

Now  Mr.  Brannan  would  have  us  to  set  tbs 
ship  of  state  of  our  own  country  on  that 
same  uncharted  sea  which  the  lessons  of  the 
past  tesch  us  can  lead  but  to  shipwreck 
and  disaster. 

•Tlie   time    has    come,"    the    walrus   said, 

"To  talk  of  many  things: 
0(  shoes — and  ships — and  seAllngwax^ 
Of  cabbages— and  kings." 

Tom  Luibbb. 
Commissioner  of  Agrieulturt. 


NationaJ  Honsbig  Act  of  1M9 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  UAttAMk 

m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  36.  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 

day  the  House  passed  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  which  provided  for  the 
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construction  of  low-rent  public  housing 
by  local  housing  authorities  in  the  cities 
of  this  country.  The  bill  also  provided 
for  aids  for  the  constnictlon  of  rural 
housing  in  the  niral  sections  of  the  coun. 
try.  Likewise,  the  bill  provided  for  ex- 
tensive housing  research  which  will  have 
for  its  objective  tht  lowering  of  housing 
costs  so  that  more  of  our  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  build  or  pur- 
chase homes  that  they  can  pay  Lor.  The 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is.  in  my  Judgment, 
a  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problems  of  this  country. 

We  promised  the  veterans  of  World 
War  n  that  the  Oovemment  would  see 
to  it  th&t  they  had  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  house  themselves  when  they 
returned  from  the  .service.  Many  loans 
have  been  made  under  the  loan  provi- 
sions of  the  OI  bill  of  rights,  but  most 
of  the.se  loans  were  made  to  the  veterans 
living  in  the  cities  of  the  country  where 
adequate  financing  was  readily  available. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  point  out  that 
in  my  Judgment  it  is  imperative  that  this 
Congress  pass  legislation  bringing  the 
loan  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
within  easy  reach  of  our  veterans  of 
World  War  II  who  live  in  the  small  towns 
and  in  the  rural  areas  where  adequate 
f\nan(  ing  is  not  now  available.  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  a  district  which  Ls 
largely  rural  and  everyday  veterans  call 
to  my  attention  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  secure  GI  loans  with 
which  to  build  houses  for  themselves. 

I  am  today  introducing  in  the  House  a 
bill  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  meet 
the  situation  which  I  have  described. 
My  bill  provides  fqr  a  greatly  expanded 
market  for.  GI  loan  mortgages  and  thus 
will  encourage  private  financial  institu- 
tions to  make  a  greatly  increased  nimi- 
ber  of  such  loans. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  direct  Gov- 
ernment loans  to  those  veterans  who  are 
unable  to  borrow  from  private  lending 
sources  the  money  with  which  to  build 
their  homes.  Such  direct  loans  shall  be 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $12,000  and 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  in  ex- 
cess of  4  percent  per  year.  Such  loans 
shall  be  repayable  In  not  more  than  25 
years.  These  Ipans  shall  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  veteran  to 
buy  his  home,  or  to  construct  the  same. 

There  will  be  many  objections  raised 
against  the  Federal  Government  making 
direct  loans  to  veterans  with  which  to 
construct  or  purchase  their  homes. 
These  objections.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not 
be  valid  because  direct  loans  under  the 
terms  of  my  bill  will  only  be  made  in 
those  cases  where  no  local  private  financ- 
ing is  available  to  the  veteran.  There 
will  be  no  confiict  in  these  loans  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate lending  agencies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  that  my  bill  will  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  private  lending 
agencies  to  extend  broader  lending  cov- 
erage and  finance  veterans'  homes  in 
many  cases  where  they  have  heretofore 
refused  to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  objectors  to  this  legislation 
will  raise  the  cry  of  socialism.    But.  Mr. 


Speaker,  we  hate  no  fear  of  socialism  In 
this  country  wlien  we  make  our  people 
home  owners.  The  greatest  guaranty 
against  this  G<ivernment  becoming  so- 
cialistic is  for  01  ir  people  to  become  home 
owners. 

The  hom'  is  the  bedrock  of  our  de- 
mocracy; it  is  uie  basis  upon  which  fu- 
ture advances  if  our  civilization  will  be 
made.  I  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  explain  to  tie  people  I  represent  my 
efforts  here  tojencourage  home  owner- 
ship throu£hoi|t  the  country. 


Tlie  Late  Col.  ftobert  Bradford  Marshall 
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carte  to  CallfomlH  as  a  topog- 
U^ted  States  Oejloglcal  Sur- 


ey.  He  law.  with  his  technically  trained 
eyes,  the  paradox  of  millions  of  parched  and 
burning  acres  in  the  summer  and  millions  of 
acre-feet  of  water  pouring  wastefully  into  the 
P-xclflc  Ocean  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
He  dreamed  a  dream  of  storing  the  rain 
waters  of  the  Sacramento.  San  Joaquin,  and 
SanU  ciara  Valleys  and  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

THKEX     OSCAOE     8KAIICR 

During  the  next  three  decades  he  sought 
the  engineering  facU  to  pound  his  dream 
into  reality.  He  covered  the  State  by  mule 
team  and  buckboard.  surveyed  dam  sites, 
computed  altitudes,  charted  water  flow  and 
analyzed  seasonal  needs. 

In  1919  he  resigned  his  post  as  chief  geog- 
rapher In  the  United  States  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  turned  his  plan  over  to  the 
State. 

He  went  before  the  1921  California  legis- 
lature, was  damned  and  called  crazy,  but 
emerged  with  an  appropriation  of  1200,000 
for  the  State  engineers  to  investigate  bis 
plan. 

KZAL    STAKT 

That  was  the  real  start  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  During  the  ensuing  12  years 
more  than  91.000.000  was  spent  in  studying 
the  feasibility  of  the  proposal,  which  In  those 
days  was  known  as  the  Marshall  plan.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  bigger  units  of  the  project, 
such  as  the  Shasta  and  Frlant  Dams,  are 
basically  the  same  as  the  colonel  planned 
them. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  fight  In  the  legis- 
lature In  1921  that  a  strange  ailment  caused 
him  to  lose  his  voice.  Afterward  he  was  able 
to  talk  only  through  the  use  of  a  bellows 
contrivance.  Doctors  believed  the  strain  on 
his  vocal  cords  while  arguing  to  the  legisla- 
tors caused  the  ailment. 

"we  won" 

Marshall  once  commented: 

"Even  though  I  knew  it  might  cost  me 
my  voice,  I  should  choose  to  do  It  again.  1 
am  but  one  man.  Millions  are  to  be  bene- 
fited. After  all,  what  does  it  matter  whether 
I  carried  the  fight  or  someone  else  did.  We 
won." 

It  was  Colonel  Marshall's  fondest  dream 
during  those  early  years  that  he  should 
live  to  see  the  success  of  his  campaign.  And 
he  did.  He  saw  the  water  pour  from  the 
mighty  Shasta  Dam  and  other  large  units 
of  the  project  in  operation. 

Some  time  after  his  1919  retirement  from 
his  Federal  position  the  colonel  Joined  the 
State  division  of  highways.  In  1938  he  re- 
tired and  went  to  San  Francisco  to  live.  His 
death  took  place  In  his  home  there  at  2623 
Gough  Street. 


A  Bill  To  Create  an  Office  of  Asiiitant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  the  Marine  Corps 
and  To  Fix  the  Personnel  Strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps  at  6  Percent  of  the  Other 
Armed  Forces 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  heard  many  profe.<;slons  of  love  and 
loyalty  for  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  in  the  years  I  have  served  in  this 
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august  t)Ody.  I  have  heard  and  read 
glowing  tributes  to  the  heroism  and  de- 
votion to  duty  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rines in  war  and  peace  from  men  and 
women  in  high  and  low  places  in  this 
great  country.  It  seems  that  everyone 
loves,  admires,  respects,  and  needs  tiie 
Corps. 

That  is  highly  gratifying  to  those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  in 
the  Corps.  We  believe  that  the  country 
should  take  steps  to  a.ssure  itself  that 
there  shall  always  be  a  Marine  Corps  of 
adequate  strength  to  undertake  any 
peacetime  or  wartime  mission  assigned 
to  it.  We  have  recently  heard  state- 
ments from  many  Members  of  Congress 
and  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
to  the  need  for  the  Corps  and  the  con- 
tinued desire  of  our  national  leaders  to 
continue  to  have  this  stout  weapon  at 
our  command. 

We  have  seen  the  marine  record  for 
economy  of  operation  and  efBcIency  of 
organization.  And  we  know  that  econ- 
omy is  a  magic  word  today.  All  of  these 
reports  as  to  the  great  work  done  by  the 
Corps,  of  its  economy  and  of  its  neces- 
sity to  the  Nation,  we  accept  at  face 
value.  We  believe  that  the  Corps  should 
have  a  relative  standing  with  the  other 
services — there  are  three  Departments, 
but  four  services — and  so  many  of  us 
believe  that  we  should  write  into  law  a 
flooring  upon  the  strength  of  the  Corps. 
We  believe  that  we  should  take  Fleet 
Adm.  William  P.  Halsey's  advice  and 
guarantee  for  all  time  a  perpetual  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  we  know 
the  truth  of  the  laudatory  remarks  about 
the  Marine  Corps,  we  recommend  that 
the  Corps  be  established  at  an  effective 
level  of  6  percent  of  the  total  personnel 
strength  of  the  armed  forces,  that  an 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  the  Marine  Corps  be  established. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  at  this  place  in 
the  Record  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  which 
we  have  this  date  introduced  in  the 
House  to  effectuate  this  purpose  in  the 
best  interests  of  national  defense.  I  am 
also  inserting  a  copy  of  the  bill,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  San  FYancisco  Chronicle 
dated  June  14,  1949,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
dated  June  23, 1949. 

LIST  or  SPONSOKS — 37  DEMOCRATS,  18 
RXPtJBLICANS 

Mansfiild,  Montana:  Jackson,  California; 
DACtn,  Pennsylvania;  Davis.  Georgia;  Sm.\th- 
E«s,  Florida;  Gkanou,  Utah;  Case.  South  Da- 
kota; Pattebson,  Connecticut;  Thompson, 
Texas;  O'StrixivAN,  Nebraska;  Jackson, 
Washington:  Gobdon,  nilnols;  Davenpo«t, 
Pennsylvania;  Moegan,  Pennsylvania;  Pat- 
ten, Arizona;  Baring,  Nevada:  Kino.  Califor- 
nia; FoKAMD,  Rhode  Island;  Sikes,  Florida; 
Heklong.  Florida;  Gorski.  Illinois;  Miller, 
California:  Howell,  New  Jersey;  Hats, 
Arkansas;  Richards,  South  Carolina;  Bub- 
dick.  North  Dakota;  Donohtte,  Massachu- 
setu;  Cabroll.  Colorado;  Kei.let.  Pennsyl- 
vania; O'Neill.  Pennsylvania:  Klein,  New 
York;  MrrcHELL.  Washington;  Deane,  North 
Carolina;  Karsibn,  Missouri;  Bollinq,  Mis- 
souri; KiBWAN,  Ohio;  Keabnet.  New  York; 
Rogers,  Florida:    BxaNXs.   Wlscoiusln;   Lake. 


MassachuaetU:  Habt.  New  Jersey;  Focabtt. 
Rhode  Island;  Yates,  Illinois;  Lovbe.  South 
Dakota;  Jxroo.  Mlnneaota:  Allen,  Calllornla; 
Bbamblett,  California;  Cotton,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Mcdonough,  California;  Poulson.  Cal- 
ifornia; Flood,  Pennsylvania:  Wbbdel.  Cmii- 
fomla;  Nixon,  California;  Smxtu.  Wlaconaln; 
CHiPEBncLO.  Illinois. 

A  bill  to  create,  and  assign  duties  to,  the 
Office  of  the  Aasistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  to  fix  the 
personnel  strength  of  the  tJnlted  States 
Marine  Corps  In  relation  to  that  oi  the 
other  armed  forces 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  shall  be  id* 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  Marine  Corps 
who  shaU  lae  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  receive  the  same  compen- 
sation as  the  other  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  Marine  Corps  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be 
cbargMt  with  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  and  the  coordination  of 
Its  activities  with  other  governmental  agen- 
cies, and.  In  addition,  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  206 
(c)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'The 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  within  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  shall  Include  land 
combat  and  services  and  such  aviation  as  may 
be  organic  therein,  and  the  personnel 
strength  of  the  Regular  Marine  Corps  shall 
be  maintained  at  not  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  combined  personnel  strengths  of  the 
Regular  Army,  the  Regular  Navy,  and  the 
Regular  Air  Force." 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  June 
14,  1949 1 

or  securttt  at  s  pebcxnt 

The  proposal  to  put  a  floor  under  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  Is  a 
sound  suggestion  aimed  at  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  security. 

The  proposal,  advanced  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Vinson  blU,  wotild  assure  that  the 
Marine  Corps  strength  Is  maintained  at  not 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  combined  per- 
sonnel strengths  of  the  Army,  Nary,  and  Air 
Force.  That  would  mean  that  If  the  com- 
bined strength  of  the  other  services  were 
1,000.000.  the  Marine  Corps  would  have  at 
least  60,000;  If  and  when  wartime  combined 
strength  hit  10.000,000,  the  Marines  would 
have,  at  minimum,  600,000  men. 

The  amendment  would  thus  work  no  dras- 
tic change  from  either  the  present  or  the 
historical  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  rela- 
tive to  the  strength  of  the  other  services. 
And  only  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  defi- 
nite ratio  would  It  alter  the  sense  of  the 
present  law.  which  provides  that:  "The 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  shall  include  land 
combat  and  services  forces  and  such  avia- 
tion as  may  be  organic  therein." 

But  It  would  serve  the  important  purpose 
of  foreclosing  any  future  attempts  to  de- 
stroy the  Corps  by  whittling  it  down  to  the 
point  of  ineffectuallty.  And  it  would  thereby 
give  a  shot  In  the  arm  to  the  Corjjs"  morale 
to  offset  the  damage  done  by  those  who 
have  l>een  trying  to  carve  up  the  Corps  and 
turn  Its  functions  over  to  the  Army  and 
Air  Force. 

We  have  not  been  concerned  for  the  bruised 
feelings  of  any  or  all  Individual  marines  In 
our  argviments  In  behalf  of  the  corps — sen- 
timentality Is  a  negligible  conslCeration 
where  the  public  welfare  Is  involved. 


But  the  morale  of  the  Marine  Corps  through 
a  century  and  three-quarters  has  proved, 
again  and  again,  a  vital  asset  to  the  na- 
tional security,  and  we  contend  that  the  safe- 
guarding of  that  morale  Is  a  cheap  price  for 
the  benefit  of  having  an  outfit  ready  and 
able  to  do  the  grim  btrt  crucial  fighting  Jobs 
that  constitute  the  Corps'  mission. 

Fleet  Admiral  WUllam  F.  Halsey.  In  ad- 
vocating adoption  of  the  6-percent  amend- 
ment, ol)8erved  that  "the  Marine  Corps'  un- 
paralleled fighting  spirit  Is  something  that 
can't  be  bought  with  money."  It  can  bs 
squandered,  however,  by  public  and  congres- 
sional apathy  in  the  face  of  the  current 
campaign  to  tear  It  apart.  We  hope,  for 
tile  Nation's  sake,  that  this  amendment  to 
perpetuate  the  Corps  wUl  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  Vinson  bUl  and  t>c  enacted  Into  law 

[From   the   Christian    Setonce    Monitor  of 
June  23.  1940 1 

A  rU>OB  AT  S  PZBCEMT 

If  the  Tydingj  bill  passes  as  is,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  wlU  have  control  over  tlie 
budgets  of  the  three  armed  services,  but  he 
may  not  transfer  personnel  permanently 
from  one  branch  to  another. 

Thus  he  could  not  toss  the  Marine  Corps 
into  the  Army  nor  give  naval  aviation  over 
to  the  Air  Force.  However,  the  Navy  and  the 
marines,  and  friends  of  those  seri'lces,  who 
are  aware  that  elements  In  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  have  been  advocating  these  very 
ends,  point  out  that  by  budgetary  starva- 
tion he  could  reduce  both  the  leathernecks 
and  the  seagoing  fliers  Into  skeleton  forces — 
and  do  It  quietly  and  gre dually. 

As  for  the  Marine  Corps — Admiral  WUllam 
F.  Halsey  gave  voice  to  one  solution  in  a 
speech  t>efore  the  recent  retmion  of  the 
Fourth  Marine  Division.  There  Is  already  a 
statutory  ceiling  over  the  strength  of  the 
corp)6.  says  the  admiral.  Why  not  build  a 
statutory  floor  under  them,  too?  The  floor, 
he  Indicates,  ought  to  be  put  at  not  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  combined  numbers  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Fwce.  This  would  peg 
the  marines  at  90,000,  or  18,000  less  than 
their  present  strength — certainly  no  bid  for 
empire  building. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  obviously, 
have  dragged  their  feet  In  the  unification 
process.  But  an  equal  share  of  responsibili- 
ty must  rest  on  those  in  other  services  #bo 
have  furnished  the  chief  reason  by  advocat- 
ing, secretly  or  openly,  ideas  which  look 
suspiciously  like  dreams  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment. 


Report  of  Governor's  Emergency  Food 
Committee  To  Meet  Crisis  Resnltinf 
From  Strike  of  Lonfshoremen  in  Ha- 
waii Shows  Steps  Taken  To  Meet  Skort- 
af  e  in  Sapply  of  Food  and  Animal  Feed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE   HtOM    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  wish  to  Include  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Pood  Committee  appointed  by  Gov.  I.  M. 
Stainback,  of  Hawaii,  to  deal  with  the 
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critical  shortage  in  the  supply  of  food- 
stuffs and  feed  resulting  from  the  strike 
of  longshoremen. 
The  report  follows: 

TiKUTOCT  or  Haw  An. 
CiBcurr  Cou«T  or  thi  Pntar 

Ciacrrr  JuviJ«ii.x  Cou«T, 
Honolulu.  T.  H..  June  24.  1949. 
Hon.  Okxn  E.  Loms. 

Acting  Governor  of  Hawaii, 

lolani  Palace.  Honolulu.  T.  H. 
Snt:  You  have  requested  of  the  undersigned, 
for  th«  Information  of  the  Honornble  Jofkph 
R.  Famungton.  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
Hawaii,  m  summary  report  concerning  the  for- 
mation and  the  activities  and  flndlngs  of  the 
Governor  s  Emergency  Food  Cr;mmutee. 

By  an  executlre  order  dated  May  34.  1949. 
Governor  Stamback  designated  the  under- 
signed, as  chairman,  and  five  other  citizens 
of  Honolulu,  as  members  of  an  emergency 
food  committee  with  a  directive  to  Investi- 
gate reports  of  shortages  in  food  supplies  and 
In  commodities  required  in  the  production  of 
essential  foods,  to  investigate  the  available 
means  ol  meeting  the  emergency  needs  of 
the  civilian  population  and  to  make  lt5  rec- 
onunei^datlona  thereon  to  the  Governor.  At 
a  later  date,  a  ses-enth  member,  the  local  rep- 
resentative of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  added  to  the  committee 
by  the  Governor.  At  a  later  date  also,  the 
rcope  of  the  commit  tees  permitted  Jurisdic- 
tion was  broadened  to  incIuUe  human  foods. 
animal  feeds,  medical  supplies,  and  other 
commodities  found  by  the  committee  to  be 
essential  to~  meet  emergency  needs  of  the 
civilian  population  of  Hawaii. 

In  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Governor, 
dated  May  28.  1949.  the  committee  an- 
nounced several  unanimous  conclusions  as 
follows : 

"1.  That  the  stoppage  of  the  normal  flow 
of  water-borne  oommerce  between  Hawaii 
and  tlM  mainland  United  States  wluch  h»a 
been  In  existence  since  May  1.  Id49.  and  which 
had  resulted  from  the  currently  existing  dis- 
pute between  Hawaii's  stevedores  and  their 
employers  required  immediate  action  to  m- 
sure  tlM  conunued  weil-tieing  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

"a.  That  such  action  and  all  plana  ing  coo- 
ccmlng  it  should  be  taken  without  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  tbe  committee  to  fore- 
cast or  predict  the  possible  cr  probable  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  abofe-mentloned 
dispute  and  the  possible  or  probable  time  of 
the  resumption  of  the  normal  flow  cf  water- 
borne  traffic  between  Hawaii  and  the  main- 
land United  States. 

"8.  That,  aa  of  the  date  of  the  report. 
Hawaii's  situation  in  connection  with  exist- 
ing and  prospective  snpplies  of  livestock  and 
poultry  feed  was  desperate.  Indicating  an 
urgent  need  for  early  action  to  eliminate  the 
possible  necessity  of  destruction  of  dairy 
catUe  and  poultry  flocks. 

"4.  That,  on  the  basis  of  surveys  made  of 
existing  stocks  of  human  foods  in  the  hands 
of  wholMatefi  and  retailers  throughout  the 
Territory,  supplies  of  a  number  of  essential 
human  foods  would  become  critically  short 
throtighout  the  Territory  by  apprcximately 
June  15.  These  Included  rice,  bakers'  flr.ur, 
bakers'  shortening,  bakers'  salt,  yeast,  evapo- 
rated milk,  potatoes,  egga  oranges,  butter, 
and  oleomargarine. " 

On  the  basis  of  the  above-mentioned  flnd- 
lixga,  the  committee  recommended  that  Im- 
mediate efforts  be  made  through  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  provide  ahlppuig  space 
adeqtiate  to  bring  to  the  Territory,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  6.000  weight  tons  of 
cattle  and  potiltry  feeds  and  9.000  weight 
tons,  including  900  tons  of  refrigerated  space, 
of  the  above-mentioned  essential  human 
foods. 

'Some  time  later,  at  the  Governor's  re- 
quest, action  was  taken  in  Washington,  in- 
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onions,  eggs.  meau.  butter,  frozen  fish,  and 
commercial  cooking  oil.  CommodiUes.  other 
than  food,  include  cooking  gas  in  Unks,  em- 
balming fluid,  and  milk  carton  supplies. 

The  ship  will  be  unable  to  make  any  calls 
at  ports  other  than  Honolulu,  and  consignees 
(,n  islands  other  than  Oahu  will  be  required 
to  arrange  for  transshipment  from  Honolulu. 

In  order  to  meet,  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, some  of  the  community's  needs  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Matson  relief  ship, 
this  committee,  with  the  authorization  of 
the  Governor,  also  arranged  for  the  release 
by  the  Navy  of  a  limited  quantity  of  takers' 
flour,  bakers'  shortening,  bakers'  salt,  and 
canned  evaporated  mlllc. 

Due  to  the  greatly  reduced  armed  forces 
personnel  In  this  area,  supplies  ol  food  in 
the  bauds  of  the  armed  forces  here  are  nec- 
essarily very  limited  In  relation  to  the  needs 
of  a  civilian  population  of  close  to  one-half 
million. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  ar- 
rangements for  the  importation  cf  needed 
commodities  by  Government  vessels  and  the 
Matson  relief  siiip,  limited  quantities  of  food 
and  other  commodities  liave  been  brought 
into  the  Territory  by  air  freight  and  by  par- 
cel post  on  Government  vessels.  Costs  in 
either  case  are  so  prohibitive  as  to  virtually 
eliminate  these  means  of  transportation 
from  any  practical  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  meeting  the  total  needs  of  our 
population.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  above, 
an  undetermined,  though  proliably  relatively 
small,  quantity  of  bakers'  flour  and  animal 
feed  Is  reported  to  be  en  route  to  Hawaii 
aboard  a  privately  chartered  veysel  which 
will  rep<M^edly  be  unloaded  under  a  private 
agreement  between  the  shipper  and  the 
ILWU. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  quantities  of  the 
specific  foods  above  mentioned  for  which 
space  was  available  on  the  Matson  relief  ship 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Territory  for  such 
foods  for  a  period  of  approximately  3  weeks. 
It  Is  hoped  that  with  maximum  operating 
efllclency  In  connection  with  space  alloca- 
tions, bookings,  loading  and  unloading,  the 
ship  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  Territory 
in  approximately  that  length  of  time. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  above 
list  Includes  basic  essentials  only  and  ex- 
cludes many  Items  which  may  be  deemf'd 
equally  essential.  For  example,  no  canned 
foods  other  than  milk  and  a  small  quantity 
of  meat  are  Included,  nor  was  there  room 
for  any  other  type  of  packaged  food  such  as 
cereals,  pastes,  etc.  Many  of  such  typea 
of  food  will  probably  be  depleted  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  relief  ship  In  the  Territory 
on  its  second  trip. 

Total  import  figures  covering  all  types  of 
human  and  animal  foods  are  not  immedi- 
ately available  for  any  recent  period.  How- 
ever, a  survey  of  Hawaiian  food  and  feed  re- 
quirements made  by  the  Office  of  Require- 
ments and  Allocations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1947 
Indicates  a  basic  minimum  need  for  31.730 
tons  of  such  foods  and  feeds  per  month.  One 
ship,  operating  at  maximum  eflOclency.  and 
carrying  food  only,  can  meet  less  than  half 
of  this  need. 

In  addition,  demands  are  mounting  for 
replenishment  of  stocks  of  all  types  of  medi- 
cal and  hospital  supplies  and  for  other  types 
of  commodities  normally  deemed  necessary 
to  maintain  our  population's  health  and  well- 
being. 

The  normal  needs  of  the  Territory's  popu- 
lation for  human  food,  animal  feeds,  and 
other  commodities  neccwary  to  insure  our 
comfort  and  to  maintain  our  commerce,  have 
required  the  arrival  In  territorial  waters,  pri- 
or to  the  strike,  of  approximately  three  Mat- 
Bon-Isthmian  cargo  vessels  per  week,  two 
from  the  west  coast,  and  one  from  the  east 
coast  or  the  G«!f .  The  capacity  of  these  ves- 
sels Is  ten  to  twelve  thousand  tons  each.  In 
addition  to  these,  special  lumber  shipments 
have  arrived  from  time  to  time.  The  pas- 
senger   liner    Lurline    has    brought    a   sub- 


stantial quantity  of  freight  on  each  of  its 
three  trips  per  month  and  other  steamship 
lines  have  brought  varying  quantities  of 
materials  from  time  to  time. 

Normal  Import  requirements  met  by  Mat- 
son-Isthmlan  vessels  alone  would  thus  aver- 
age some  125,000  tons  per  month.  Since 
May  I,  which,  at  the  date  of  this  writing  is 
almost  2  months  past,  some  13.401  tons  of 
various  commodities  have  been  unloaded 
from  MaUon  and  Isthmian  ships  which  were 
en  route  to  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 
or  which  embarked  for  Hawaii  after  May  1. 
At  the  present  time,  11  strike-bound  freight- 
ers with  65.417  tons  of  cargo  aboard  are  tied 
up  at  Territorial  piers. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  at  least  two  addi- 
tional relief  ships  will  have  to  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  earliest  possible  time  In  order  to 
meet  all  of  these  essential  needs  as  they  arise. 

That  these  additional  relief  ships,  if  and 
when  made  available,  will  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  the  total  Impwrt  requirements  of  the 
Territory  la  equally  obvious. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  observed  that 
this  committee's  duties  will  not  necessarily 
be  concluded  as  of  the  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  dispute  which  has  lead  to  the 
shipping  stoppage  under  discussion.  When 
the  dispute  has  been  settled,  some  time  will 
elapse  before  there  has  been  a  restoration  of 
the  normal  flow  of  water-borne  commerce. 
If  the  most  essential  needs  of  the  Territory 
are  to  be  met  during  this  period,  some  control 
of  shipping  space  will  be  necessary.  Your 
consideration  of  the  advisability  of  extend- 
ing the  committee's  authority  for  this  pur- 
pose Is  requested. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GcxALD  R.  CoEBrrr, 
Ciairman,     Governor's     Emergency 
Committee. 


Mitt  Lonla  Dunn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  Alabama 
Is  fortunate  to  have  a  woman  of  the  ini- 
tiative. Intelligence,  and  ability  of  Miss 
Loula  Dunn  to  head  its  department  of 
public  welfare.  Miss  Ehinn's  knowledge 
of  public  welfare  problems,  her  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  all  human  prob- 
lems, and  her  practical  approach  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems  have  made  her 
an  outstanding  personality  in  her  field  of 
endeavor. 

Miss  Dunn's  brilliant  record  In  her 
field  prompted  the  Mobile  Press  on 
Thursday.  June  23,  1949,  to  editorially 
nominate  her  for  appointment  as  head 
of  the  proposed  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare.  I  include  the  editorial 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

a    WOMAN    IN    MX.    TRUMAN'S   CABINrr — WKIX, 
WHT  NOT  MAKE  TT  LOULA  DUNN 7 

If  President  Truman's  newly  proposed 
blueprint  for  a  department  of  welfars  is 
approved  by  Congress,  he  may  name  a  woman 
as  its  head. 

The  Mobile  Press  here  and  now  nominates 
for  that  Job  an  Alabamlan  distinguished  in 
the  field  of  public  welfare.  She  Is  Loula 
Dunn,  director  of  the  State  department  oX 
public  welfare. 

A  woman  in  the  Cabinet  would  not  be  an 
Innovation.    Frances  Perkins  served  as  Sec- 


retary of  Labor  for  12  years  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  Though 
she  had  her  critics — and  what  Cabinet  offi- 
cer hasn't  had? — she  generally  is  credited 
with  an  excellent  all-around  job. 

During  the  last  election  campaign,  both 
President  Truman  and  Governor  Dewey  in- 
dicated that  they  favored  creation  of  a  new 
Government  agency  devoted  to  social  service 
and  carrying  Cabinet  rank  for  Its  chief,  and 
there  was  a  further  indication  that  each 
candidate  favored  naming  a  woman  to  this 
Cabinet  post. 

The  proposed  new  department  of  welfare 
would  take  over  some  of  the  duties  now 
entrusted  to  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
tration. For  example,  lump)ed  under  the 
department  of  welfare,  each  with  Its  own 
head  of  sub-Cabinet  rank,  would  be :  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Social  Security 
Administration.  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

As  Mr.  Truman  pointed  out  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  the  idea  that  a  Department  of 
Welfare  is  needed  is  not  new: 

President  Harding  suggested  It  in  1923: 
and  a  special  committee  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  In  1937  recommended  a  de- 
partment of  social  welfare. 

The  Hoover  Commission — a  special,  12-man 
group  appointed  by  Congress  and  headed  by 
former  President  Hoover  to  suggest  ways  of 
making  the  Government  run  smoother  re- 
cently recommended  that  a  department  be 
set  up  to  handle  the  social  security  and  edu- 
cation Jobs  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Truman's  plan  doesn't  follow  In  every 
detail  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
group.  It  does,  however,  have  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose  to  wrap  into  one  department 
(of  cabinet  rank)  all  the  agencies  dealing 
with  conservation  and  development  of  the 
human  resources  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  has  given  no  hint  so  far  of 
his  choice  for  the  important  post  as  Sec- 
retary of  Welfare.  Washington  reporters 
say,  however,  there  is  a  better  than  good 
chance  that  It  will  be  a  woman.  This  brings 
up  the  question  of  "what  woman?" 

If  the  appointment  Is  made  strictly  on  a 
political  basis,  the  chances  are  that  the  ap- 
pointee will  not  be  qualified  In  the  field  of 
welfare.  If  the  appointment  Is  made  on  a 
basis  of  personal  friendship  the  appointee 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  figurehead. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  if  the  appointment 
to  this  Important  proposed  Cabinet  seat 
were  made  either  on  political  or  friendship 
considerations.  The  appointment  should  be 
made  on  no  other  basis  than  that  of  com- 
petency, and  that's  where  Loula  Dtmn  comes 
in. 

Miss  Dunn  is  a  recognized  authority  In 
welfare  work.  She  has  headed  national  or- 
ganizations of  welfare  workers.  Her  advice 
l3  sought  by  and  freely  given  to  welfare 
agencies  and  workers  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  Alabama  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
under  her  direction  Is  recognized  as  a  model, 
though  not  the  largest.  Her  ability  has 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  sent  her  to  Europe  as  an 
observer.  In  brief,  Miss  Dunn  Is  eminently 
qualified  for  this  proposed  new  Cabinet  post. 
She  may  not  at  this  time  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  social  security.  Though  well 
educated,  she  Is  not  an  educator  and  there- 
fore not  too  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
Though  not  a  doctor,  she  knows  the  Im- 
portance of  health  In  the  welfare  field. 
No  matter  what  man  or  woman  become* 
Secretary  of  Welfare,  he  or  she  will  have 
to  rely  greatly  on  subheads  of  the  various 
agencies  which  would  come  under  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  No  one  person  could 
possibly  handle  all  the  mlnuu  detalU  of 
these  activities.  But  Loula  Dunn  coiUd  come 
as  close  as  anyone  to  doing  it.  She  has  the 
administrative  ability  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  these  several  agenaUs  and  to  see  that 
It  is  carried  out  property.  Loula  Dunn  is  th* 
woman  for  the  Job. 


Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Gark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 

OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

OF  MISSOtJHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  MOULDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  " 
20th  day  of  June,  4  years  ago  this  day, 
Tom  C.  Clark,  of  Texas,  became  the  fifty- 
ninth  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.    Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
President's  cabinet  as  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Clark  was  engaged  in  the  private 
practice  of  law  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  there- 
after his  excellent  professional  services 
and  ability  were  utilized  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  various  positions.     He  served  as 
special  attorney  in  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Litigation,  as  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  Antitrust  Di-  ^ 
vision,  Chief  of  the  west  coast  offices 
of  the  Antitrust  Division.  Coordinator 
of  Alien  Enemy  Control  of  the  Western 
Defense  Command  and  Chief  of  the  Ci- 
vilian Staff  for  Japanese  War  Relocation, 
Chief  of  the  War  Frauds  Unit,  First  As- 
sistant in  the  Antitrust  Division,  and  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the   Antitrust   Division,    and    Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Crim- 
inal Division.    Thus,  his  appointment  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
brought  to  the  President's  Cabinet  a 
man  of  outstanding  ability  and  experi- 
ence and  first-hand  familiarity  with  the 
work    of    the    Department    of    Justice, 
which  he  has   so   ably   and   efficiently 
directed  during  the  past  4  years. 

Prior  to  my  election  as  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri  and  my  term 
of  service  as  Judge  of  the  eighteenth  Ju- 
dicial circuit  I  served  as  special  assistant 
to  the  United  States  district  attorney  of 
the  -vestem  district  of  Missouri,  and  In 
that  position  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
personally  observing  the  brilliant,  effec- 
tive, and  efficient  work  by  Mr.  Clark  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Tom  Clark  has  served  as  our  Attorney 
Ganeral  during  and  .since  World  War  II, 
a  period  of  time  which  has  been  burdened 
with  unusual  national  and  international 
problems  and  also  innumerable  conflict- 
ing and  controversial  legal  problems  have 
been  presented  and  successfully  solved 
under  his  supervision.  No  other  Attor- 
ney General  has  ever  been  confronted 
with  so  many  difficult,  novel,  and  knotty 
legal  questions  as  have  been  presented  to 
Tom  Clark.  In  addition  to  his  outstand- 
ing legal  attainment  as  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Clark  has  achieved  signal  distinction 
by  his  vigorous  efforts  for  broad  citizen- 
ship, his  support  of  public  education 
against  crime,  and  his  aggressive  attack 
against  the  infiltration  of  commuhism. 
For  the  latter  he  has  received  special 
citations  from  th«  Army-Navy  Union,  the 
oldest  veterans*"*  organization  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  National  Catholic 
Veterans  Association. 

During  his  tenure  as  Attorney  General 
approximately  500  cases  have  been  pre- 
sented before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  he  has  won  ap- 
proximately three  fourths  and  has  lost 
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approximately  one-fourth.  This  is  a  re- 
markable record  and  has  not  been 
equaled  by  any  other  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  tax-evasion  cases  the 
Department  of  Justice,  under  Mr.  Clark, 
has  a  record  of  obtaining  convictions  of 
96  percent  of  the  prosecutions.  Some  of 
his  major  and  outstanding  successes  in- 
volved the  Government  suit  opposing 
railroad  rate  discrimination  against  large 
sections  of  the  country:  in  preventing 
the  undermining  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act.  which  was  designed  to  protect  the 
public  against  excessive  war  profits.  He 
also  helped  to  awaken  the  Nation  to  the 
necessity  of  expanding  juvenile  oppor- 
tunity. He  sponsored  the  idea  of  the 
Freedom  Train,  which  has  carried  the 
original  historic  document.s  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  so  that  all  of 
the  people  who  saw  them  might  feel  the 
inspirational  force  of  those  great  instru- 
ments of  liberty. 

Tom  Clark  has  waged  a  sincere,  active, 
and  vigorous  fight  against  communism. 
At  his  direction  and  under  his  supervi- 
sion the  Department  of  Justice  has  In- 
stigated action  against  communistic  sub- 
version and  has  prosecuted  numerous 
suits  now  pending  In  the  Federal  courts 
against  communistic  subversives.  Twelve 
top-flight  Communists  are  now  on  trial 
before  a  Jury  In  the  Federal  court  of  the 
southern   district   of   New   York.    They 
are   charged   with   conspiracy  to  over- 
throw  the  Government  of  the   United 
States  by  force  and  violence.    They  are 
William  Z.  Foster:  Benjamin  J.  Davis. 
Jr..  New  York  City  councilman:   John 
Williamson:  Eugene  Dennis,  the  party's 
general  secretary:  Jack  Stachel,  educa- 
tional director:  John  Gates,  editor,  the 
Dally  Worker:  Gus  Hall,  chairman.  Ohio 
Communist  Party:  Gilbert  Green:  Carl 
Winter:  Robert  Thompson;  Harry  Win- 
ston: Irving  Potash.     All  are  members 
of  the  Communist  national  board,  which 
Is  the  party's  high  policy-making  polit- 
bureau.     Thirty-four  alleged   Commu- 
nists have  been  convicted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  Washington  for  con- 
tempt   of    Congress.      Sixteen    alleged 
Communists  have  been  convicted  in  Cali- 
fornia on  charges  of  civil  contempt  for 
refusing  to  testify  before  a  Federal  grand 
jury.     Seven  alleged  Communists  were 
convicted  in  Denver.  Colo.,  on  charges  of 
contempt  for  refusing  to  testify  before 
the  Federal   grand  jury  in   connection 
with  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  dis- 
loyalty of  a  Government  employee.    Nu- 
merous other  alleged  Communists   are 
under  investigation  for  subversive  activ- 
ity and  are  being  prosecuted  in  our  Fed- 
eral courts  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.     In  addition  to 
prosecutive  action,  tlie  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  carrying  out  deporta- 
tion proceedings,  through  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Alien  Reaiistration  ,\ct  and 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  against 
aliens  showing  subversive  tendencies. 

As  of  April  15.  1949.  there  were  3.278 
undesirable  aliens  in  the  United  States. 
most  of  them  Communists  who  cannot 
be  deported  to  the  countries  of  their  na- 
tionality because  of  passport  refusals  of 
their  own  Government.  Of  this  number 
2,147  are  deportable  to  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  Of  the  latter  group 
2.079  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 
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Slums  in  Los  Angel^t  Are  Worse  Than 
We  Thought  They  Were 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


01' 


HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ane  16,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  '  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
real-estate  lobby  ha,<i  fiooded  the  country 
and  the  Congress  wit  h  pamphlets  against 
the  housing  bill.  Ol  the  many  distorted 
and  erroneous  clains  made  in  these 
pamphlets  one  ot  tte  most  unconscion- 
able is  the  claim  that  the  slums  are  rapid- 
ly dli^appearing  without  any  Federal  in- 


A  number  of  exhaustive  and  scientific 
official  surveys  have  recently  been  made 
of  slum  conditions,  however,  which  com- 
pletely refute  the.«;e  Irresponsible  and  in- 
humane claims.   These  meticulous  house- 
by-house  surveys  have  been  made  by 
trained  specialists,  u^ing  techniques  de- 
veloped and  sponsored  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.    And  in  every 
case— in  New  Haven.  Philadelphia.  Mil- 
waukee.   Baltimore.    Los    Angeles,    and 
elsewhere— the    results     have     demon- 
strated that  the  rough  index  to  slum  con- 
ditions provided  by  the  1940  census  was 
too  conservative  by  far.    The  number  of 
dwellings  which  must  be  torn  down  in 
the  areas  surveyed,  solely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  general  health  and  welfare,  Is 
greater  in  every  case  than  was  originally 
supposed.    This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  1940  census  as  a 
detailed  scientific  guide,  but  surely  It  is 
also  due  in  large  part  to  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  slums  are  now  9  years  older  than 
they  were  In  1940.  and  that  a  long  period 
of  general  shortage   and  severe  over- 
crowding was  hardly  likely  to  improve 
them. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  figures  on  the 
Chavez  Ravine  area  in  Los  Angeles  made 
available  by  the  city  health  department. 
The  1940  census  showed  437  dwellings  in 
this  area,  or  44  percent  of  the  total,  as 
lacking  bath  facilities  or  needing  major 
repairs.  And  that  was  bad  enough,  I 
should  say,  to  warrant  some  serious  con- 
cern by  our  great  progressive  city.  But 
a  1948  survey  of  exactly  the  same  dis- 
trict made  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  using  the  exhaustive  methods  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
proved  that  65.5  percent  of  the  hqmes 
were  either  lacking  essential  sanitary 
facilities  or  in  need  of  major  repair — 
a  50-percent  increase. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  we  better  begin 
now  to  attack  this  insidious  spreading 
slum-and-bllght  disease,  before  it  en- 
gulfs our  cities  entirely. 
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Excerpts  From  an  Address  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident Alben  W.  Barkley  at  a  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  Dinner  in  St.  Lonis,  Mo., 
June  25,  1949 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  excerpts  from  an  address 
by  Vice  President  Alben  W.  Barkley  at 
a  Jefferson -Jackson  Day  dinner.  In  St. 
Louis.  Mo..  June  25.  1949: 

We  meet  In  the  name  of  two  great  Ameri- 
cans and  two  great  Democrats.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Andrew  Jackson,  and  in  tjehalf 
of  the  democracy  which  one  of  them  founded 
and  the  other  fortified  by  their  philosophy 
and  by  their  administrations. 

We  are  engaged  In  the  task  of  making  the 
Government,  which  they  set  up  and  ad- 
vanced, responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple.   We  are  engaged  In  the  task  of  making 
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democracy  work  in  America,  by  making  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  sufficiently 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
complex  world  and  in  the  changing  scenes 
of  domestic  and   international   affairs. 

Jefferson  was  described  in  his  day  as  a 
supreme  demagog,  and  Jackson  as  a  su- 
preme dictator,  but  Jefferson  was  suf- 
ficiently farsighted  to  consummate  the 
greatest  real-estats  deal  In  the  history  of 
the  world  when  he  purchased  Louisiana  from 
Napoleon.  He  was  charged  with  breaking 
the  Constitution,  or  at  least  bending  It  be- 
yond recognition. 

No  one  today  questions  the  wisdom  of  his 
action,  nor  its  legality. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  charged  with  being 
a  dictator  because  he  sought  to  destroy  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  national  bank 
of  that  day  to  use  the  Government  against 
the  people  and  for  their  own  Interests,  and 
for  this  he  was  called  a  dictator. 

But  no  one  today  questions  the  sincerity 
or  the  wisdom  of  the  course  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  no  one  questions  that  he  was  one  of 
the  great  democratic  heroes  of  American  his- 
tory. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reads  as  follows: 

*-We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  Democratic 
Party  which  has  always  appealed  to  me.  It 
has  never  been  frightened  by  an  epithet. 

When,  in  1912.  it  wrote  In  Its  platform  a 
pledge  In  behalf  of  Federal  aid  In  the  con- 
struction of  highways  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, It  was  called  socialistic.  It  was  claimed 
that  we  were  trying  to  break  down  State 
lines  and  set  up  a  great  bureaucracy  In 
Washington  to  control  the  highways  of  the 
Nation.  But,  from  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. Federal  aid  to  highways  has  been  the 
settled  policy  of  this  Nation,  regardless  of 
what  political  party  or  administration  hap- 
pened to  be  In  power,  tlut  It  was  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  Initiated  this  great  service. 
When,  after  exhaustive  Investigations  as  to 
our  monetary  system,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  were  established  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  set  up.  all  those  who  opposed 
this  great  movement  charged  that  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Congress  were  In- 
stituting a  dictatorship  over  the  banking 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  this  was 
likewise  socialistic. 

But.  no  one  In  his  right  mind  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  that  great  enactment,  and  no  one 
In  his  right  mind  would  now  suggest  its 
abolition  and  a  return  to  the  days  of  1912. 
When  the  Democratic  Party,  under  the 
Wilson  administration,  set  up  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  hear  complaints  of  one 
group  of  businessmen  against  another  group 
or  against  individuals,  and  decide  them 
speedily,  with  power  to  Issue  orders  to  cease 
and  desist  any  Ulegal  practice.  It  was  claimed 
that  we  were  setting  up  another  bureau  In 
Washington  to  control  American  business. 
But  It  was  American  business,  and  especially 
small  business,  that  urged  this  legislation  on 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  No  one 
now  doubU  the  wisdom  of  that  legislation 
or  would  abolish  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, which  has  succeeded.  In  a  great  measure, 
in  keeping  unchoked  the  channels  of  com- 
merce so  that  the  competitive  system  might 
really  work. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  wrote  Into  the 
law  a  provision  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
American  farmers  and  American  laborers  to 
organize  for  their  protection  and  for  their 
advancement,  it  was  claimed  tliat  the  Oov- 
enment  was  entering  a  field  which  it  had  no 


right  to  occupy,  but  where  Is  the  man  of 
any  responsibility  in  any  political  party  who 
would  now  repeal  those  laws  or  abrogate  that 
policy? 

When,  under  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Congress  passed  a  law  guaranteeing  bank  de- 
posits for  the  benefit  of  the  American  deposi- 
tors, as  well  as  American  bankers,  those  who 
opposed  it  claimed  It  was  socialistic,  that  It 
was  creating  a  socialistic  state,  that  It  was 
putting  the  Government  In  the  banking  busi- 
ness, that  It  Interfered  with  free  enterprise 
and  the  competitive  spirit.  But  becavise  of 
this  and  other  policies  Inaugtirated  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  we  have  the  greatest  and 
strongest  banking  system  today  In  the  world, 
and  the  strongest  that  we  have  ever  had  In 
all  our  history.  But  this  was  denounced  by 
the  timid  and  by  those  whose  eyes  are  In  the 
back  of  their  head  as  socialistic,  as  paternal- 
istic, and  that  It  would  destroy  the  banking 
system.     Therefore.  It  was  socialistic. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
acting  under  a  necessity  which  everytxsdy  In 
America  recognized,  created  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  In  order  that 
American  Investors  might  have  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  and  soundness 
of  stocks  In  which  they  wished  to  invest  their 
money.  It  was  denounced  by  those  who  op- 
posed It  and  who  did  not  want  to  be  regulated 
as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  private 
business  and  as  twrderlng  on  socialism.  But 
the  American  people,  after  the  experiences 
of  the  1920's  and  early  I930's,  not  only  de- 
manded some  form  of  protection  against 
the  results  of  wild  speculation  and  the  sale  of 
unsound  securities,  but.  In  my  Judgment, 
would  look  with  disfavor  on  any  man  in  pub- 
lic life  wno  advocated  the  alwlltlon  of  this 
commission.  But  it  was  denounced  as  so- 
cialistic and  paternalistic. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, whose  duty  was  and  is  to  supervise  and 
promote  the  establishment  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  worthy  of  our  commer- 
cial standing  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  same  was  said  about  the  Communica- 
tions Commission  with  Jurisdiction  to  reg- 
ulate and  parcel  out  wavelengths  In  the  air 
and  also  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  In 
communications  by  wire  or  wireless.  But 
the  American  people  rememt)er  the  chaos 
which  they  experienced  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Radio  Commission  and  the 
enactment  of  the  radio  laws,  and  they  re- 
member how  soon  this  chaotic  condition  dis- 
appeared imder  the  guidance  of  the  Commis- 
sion set  up  by  Congress.  But  It  was  charged 
that  It  was  paternalistic  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  taeklng  to  Inject  Itself  into  a  field 
where  It  had     o  business. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  charged  with  the  duty  of  regulating 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight 
by  air.  and  regulating  the  Inspection  of  air- 
planes and  qualifications  of  pilots  and  others 
charged  with  the  safety  of  life  and  property 
In  this  great  modem  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Who  would  wish  now  to  go  back  to  the 
chaotic  days  of  unregulated  transportation, 
whether  on  land,  water,  or  in  the  air?  Who 
would  want  to  go  back  to  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions of  only  a  few  years  ago  when  It  was 
impossible  to  get  an  intelligent  program  over 
this  new  device  for  the  transmission  of  in- 
formation and  entertainment  through  the 
vast  stretches  of  the  atmosphere?  Yet,  when 
these  commissions  were  established  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  to  serve  the  American 
people,  to  promote  their  welfare,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  the  Intervention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  Congress  and 
the  administrations  and  the  party  responsi- 
ble for  their  enactment  were  accused  of 
paternalism,  of  bureaucracy,  and  the  Inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  private  business.  They 
were  socialistic,  they  tended  toward  the 
creation  of  the  welfare  state,  which  is  anath- 
ema to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  reg- 


ulated, supervised,  or  In  any  way  Interf erred 
with  In  the  transaction  of  "business  as 
usual." 

When  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  S.  Truman,  have  sought  to  stabUtze 
agriculture,  which  is  the  most  Indispensable 
occupation  of  mankind,  and  which  could 
only  be  done  by  the  Interposition  of  govern- 
mental p>ower,  those  who,  like  the  "paprika" 
bird,  see  only  where  they  have  been  and  not 
where  they  are  going,  protested  against  any 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
aid  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
when  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  farmers 
in  every  field  where  they  had  a  right  to  vota 
on  the  application  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram to  their  particular  crops,  they  have 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  the  program  set  up 
by  the  Government,  and  it  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  lifting  them  out  of  the  deep 
ditch  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  , 
nearly  20  years  ago.  It  has  been  responsible 
for  the  Increase  In  their  Income  from  tS,- 
000,000.000  to  $30,000,000,000  per  annum,  and 
now  Congress  Is  engaged  In  an  effort  to  write 
a  farsighted.  long-term  agricultural  policy 
which  will  preserve  for  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  their  economic  Independence,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But  this  was  denounced  at  a  socialistic 
venture.  It  was  called  another  step  In  the 
creation  of  the  welfare  state,  an  epithet  now 
being  hurled  against  every  effort  to  use  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  about  soil 
conservation  and  flood  control,  rural  electri- 
fication, and  other  similar  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  In  cooperation  with 
the  State  and  local  governments  and  with 
the  i>eople.  Everybody  knows  that  no  city 
or  cotinty  or  State  can  protect  Itself  against 
the  floods  that  descend  upon  them  from 
other  States  and  rivers  beyond  their  control 
and  Jurisdiction.  Everybody  knows  that 
Congress  adopted  a  flood-control  policy  as  a 
national  policy  In  order  to  protect  the  peo- 
*^  pie  and  their  property  against  aiuiual  lossM 
greater  by  far  than  the  cost  of  protection. 

Everybody  knows  that  no  Individual  farmer 
can  engage  In  extensive  soU  conservation 
without  the  cooperation  of  his  neighbors, 
local  authorities,  and  al.  the  way  up  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  We  woke 
up  a  few  years  ago  to  find  that  one-third  of 
our  soil  had  been  wasted  and  washed  away, 
and  we  must  either  reclaim  and  preserve  It 
or  find  ourselves  unable  to  support  our  own 
population,  to  say  nothing  of  supplying  the 
markets  of  the  world.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
Democratic  Party  and  Democratic  adminis- 
tration Inaugurated  the  great  policy  of  soil 
conservation,  which  Is  being  continued  under 
the  administration  of  President  Truman,  and 
this  Involved  the  reclamation  of  arid  land 
throughout  the  West  and  irrigation  of  vast 
acres  capable  of  producing  boxinteous  crops. 
But  It  was  said  to  be  socialistic.  It  was  said 
to  be  paternalistic.  It  was  said  that  if  God. 
In  His  wisdom,  had  withheld  the  rains  from 
the  desert  lands  of  the  West,  what  business 
did  the  Government  have  in  Interfering  with 
Providence  and  making  these  lands  capable 
of  supporting  millions  of  people?  But  It  was 
In  the  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  It  was  in  the  Interest  of  the  welfare 
of  men  and  women  who  were  seeking  homes; 
and  becaiise  it  was  In  the  Interest  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people,  it  was  denounced 
as  a  step  toward  the  welfare  state. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion. Under  this  great  program.  Inaugurated 
by  the  Democratic  Party  and  continued  from 
Its  Inauguration  until  this  day.  nearly  5.000.- 
000  American  farms  are  now  near  enough  to 
electrical  power  to  assist  them  in  lifting  the 
drudgery  of  housework,  and  increasing  their 
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production,  through  the  use  oX  electricity  In 
their  hemes.  In  their  barns,  and  on  their 
farms.  But  those  who  opposed  this  great 
movement  charged  that  It  was  socialistic  and 
paternalistic,  and  what  right  did  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  have  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  empire  of  the  power  companies? 
But,  because  it  was  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  it  was  stigmatized  by  the  epithet 
that  It  was  creating  a  paternalistic  state,  a 
socialistic  state,  or  a  welfare  state. 

The  same  argument  was  made  against  so- 
cial security,  old-age  pensions,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  and  Is  now  being  made 
•gmlnst  the  effort  to  bring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Into  cooperation  with  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  and  communities,  to  make  It 
possible  for  good  health  to  be  normal  rather 
than  exceptional  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  never  afraid  of  an 
epithet.  Andrew  Jackson  was  not  afraid  of 
and  epithet.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not 
afraid  of  an  epithet.  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
not  afraid  of  an  epithet.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  not  afraid  of  an  epithet.  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man Is  not  afraid  of  an  epithet.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  not  afraid  of  an  epithet.  Let 
tboee  who  are  afraid  of  epithets  rise  In  their 
places,  wherever  they  are,  and  demand  that 
the  American  people  retiirn  to  the  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  prior  to  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  these  great  services  to  the  American 
people.  The  Democratic  Party  will  not  do 
•o.  No  other  responsible  party  will  do  so. 
In  spite  of  sporadic  efforts  made,  from  time 
to  time,  to  return  to  the  status  quo  ante. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
political  party  and  to  have  been  a  part  of 
several  great  administrations  which  have  re- 
garded the  Government  as  the  servant  of  the 
people,  and  not  Its  master;  which  have  not 
regarded  it  as  the  sole  duty  of  Uncle  Bam 
to  bit  astride  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  draw 
his  salary,  and  take  no  steps  to  make  this 
Nation  prosperous  and  happy  and  strong. 
In  order  that  It  might  not  only  solve  its  own 
problems,  but  help  solve  the  problems  of  the 
world,  through  the  leadership  thrust  Into 
Its  hands.  In  behalf  of  peace,  accord,  and 
understanding  among  the  discordant  nations 
of  the  world. 


Peace  Prospects  in  Israel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CALiroufU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  29,  1949.  the 
Reverend  Karl  Baehr.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Christian  Palestine 
Committee,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor,  in  which  he  submitted  a  brief 
report  on  his  recent  visit  to  Israel. 

I  believe  that  the  report  in  his  letter 
Is  very  timely  and  it  gives  the  answers 
to  .some  question.,  that  are  being  raised 
at  this  time. 

Under  permis.«:ion  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wifh  to  include 
the  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

PCACK  PR08PICTS  IN  ISBAEL ATTrfUOK  OF  AKAB8 

VIEWED  AS    HOSTILC,    WITH    XSKAZLUi   DESIBINO 
FEACE 

To  the  Enrroa  or  the  New  Yobk  Times: 

Having  Just  returned  from  the  American 
Christian  Palestine  Committee's  study  tour 
of  Israel,  during  the  month  of  May.  I  feel 
that  there  are  several  conclusions  I  would 
like  to  share  with  your  readers. 
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Communisfi  and  Religion 


EXTENSIOH  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAfjlEL  A.  REED 

REPRESENTATIVES 

June  29,  1949 

Nfijw  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

he-ctofore  granted  to  ex- 

iji  the  Record,  I  include 


or 


the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  June  30,  1949: 
communism  and  eelioion — ni 
(Following  U  the  third  of  a  series  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  recent  report  by  the  House 
Committee   on   Un-American   Activities   en- 
titled "100  Things  You  Should  Know  About 
Communism  and  Religion.") 
What  about  Russia? 

Let's  flash  back.  The  number  of  congrega- 
tions has  dropped  since  1917  by  more  than  75 
percent.  That  any  have  remained  at  all  Is  • 
triumph  of  survival  against  releutless,  cruel, 
and  powerful  persecution. 

Was  Russia  a  very  religious  country  before? 
About  half  the  people  of  the  old  Russian 
Etoplre  belonged  to  the  eastern  orthodox 
branch  of  Christianity.  The  Orthodox 
Church  was  recognized  and  established  as  an 
arm  of  the  Government. 

Beyond  the  established  church  there  were 
congregations  of  Roman  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants. Jews.  Mohammedans,  and  other  faiths, 
even  ancient  tribal  pagan  groups. 

None  beyond  the  Orthodox  Church  was  rec- 
ognized as  legally  established  by  the  Gcvern- 
meit,  but  they  were  at  least  tolerated.  They 
are  not  even  tolerated  now.  Only  the  Ortho- 
dox sect  Is  allowed  any  activity  at  all. 

Why  is  the  orthodox  church  an  exception? 
Its  priests  are  today  held  captive  by  the 
Communists  and  used  to  help  rule  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

How  did  the  Communists  capture  them? 

By  destroying  the  Independent  power  of 

the  church  and  then  taking  advantage  of  the 

determination    of    many    people    to    have    • 

continuing   religious  service  on  any   terms. 

What  was  the  first  step? 

All  orthodox  church  property,  right  down 

to  the  crucifixes  and  altar  vessels,  was  seized. 

All    monasteries    closed.    Churches    turned 

Into  movie  houses  and  miiseums.     Church 

bells  destroyed. 

How  were  orthodox  priests  treated? 
Thousands  were  slaughtered.  Others  were 
ridiculed  and  kicked  through  the  streets. 
As  a  class,  they  were  held  up  to  the  coun- 
try as  parasites  and  frauds,  and  refused  per« 
mission  to  travel,  meet  In  groups,  or  to  ualn 
or  ordain  others. 

How  about  the  otber  faiths? 
Treated  even  worse,  since  they  represent* 
ed  minority  groups. 
What  else  happened? 

Official  Government  agencies  were  set  up 
with  the  taxpayers'  money  to  operate  "antl- 
religlous  museums"  and  to  publish  bocks, 
posters,  pamphlets,  and  magazines  denounc- 
ing religion.  Atheist  carnivals  were  held  on 
religious  holidays.  Christmas  trees  were 
banned.  Sunday  was  decreed  a  workday  to 
stop  devotional  services,  and  failure  to  re- 
port for  work  on  a  religious  day  meant  in- 
stant dismissal.  Religious  oaths  were  abol- 
ished. 

Atheism  was  taught  In  the  schools  as  a 
required  course  for  all  children.  Radio 
broadcasts  by  government  propagandists 
dinned  atheism  into  people's  ears  night  and 
day.  Communists  who  showed  any  Inter- 
est In  religion  were  expelled  and  ruined. 
Priests  and  their  families  were  made  outcasts 
of  society,  refused  Jobs  or  food-ration  cards, 
and  forced  to  pay  extra  rent  and  taxes. 

Orthodox  priests  are  allowed  to  marry,  so 
the  government  even  took  It  out  on  their 
children  by  refusing  them  so  much  as  a 
high-school  education. 

Non-Communists  who  stood  by  their  reli- 
gion lost  their  Jobs  and  generally  were  shoved 
downhill  by  the  full  force  of  government. 
Was  all  this  effective? 

Figures  on  congregations  and  church  or- 
ganizations In  Soviet  Russia  vary,  but  ever 
all  they  show  a  general  reduction  In  church 
organizations  of  75  to  90  percent  over  a  25- 
year  period.  The  number  of  priests  In  the 
Riisslan  Orthodox  Church  was  reduced  from 
nearly  61,000  down  to  less  than  6.000.  Ortho- 
dox churches  dropped  from  46.C00  before 
the  Communists  took  over  to  a.OOC  In  1948. 
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However,  religion  went  underground  as  a 
result  of  persecution,  and  a  vast  network  was 
created  In  which  prlesu  carried  on  religious 
schools  and  service  In  secrecy  and  survived 
in  disguise  with  the  help  of  the  general 
public. 

How  do  the  Communists  control  the 
Orthodox  Chiirch? 

Through  the  Soviet  Government's  state 
council  on  Orthodox  affairs,  headed  by 
Georgl  Karpov,  an  atheist  Communist  who 
for  years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
secret  police.  Every  decision  of  the  church 
officers  must  be  approved  by  Karpov,  even 
down  to  the  point  of  getting  his  permission 
to  go  on  a  trip. 

How  do  Americans  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox faith  feel  about  the  state  of  their  faith 
In  Russia? 

Russian  Orthodox  bishops  and  prlesU  here 
refused  to  accept  the  Russian  church  any 
longer  as  a  gtilde  or  source  of  religious  au- 
thM-lty. 

Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  restored  in 
Russia? 

In  no  way.  One  priest  Is  allowed  to  stay  In 
Moscow  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners  there, 
but  the  church  is  entirely  shut  off  from  the 
people  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

How  about  the  Jews? 

The  same.  Hebrew,  the  sacred  language 
of  the  Judaic  faith.  Is  forbidden  by  law. 
Feast  days,  religious  development  and  en- 
joyment for  Jews  have  been  suppressed  as 
harshly  as  for  any  others. 

How  about  Protestant  groups? 

They  have  been  crushed. 


Tlie  Migrant  Farm  Labor  Camps — The 
Kind  of  Conditions  the  Majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  Voted  To  Sustain 
When  Section  208  Was  Cut  Ont  From 
the  Honsins  BUI,  H.  R.  4009 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday when  the  majority  of  the  House 
voted  to  cut  out  section  208  from  the 
housing  bill.  H.  R.  4009.  they  turned 
their  back  on  the  need  of  migratory 
labor. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
reports  dating  from  June  1946  to  May 
12.  1947.  These  reports  describe  the 
conditions  under  which  migratory  farm 
workers  are  forced  to  live. 

Yesterday.  I  pled  with  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  save  the  43  remaining 
migrant  farm-labor  camps  so  that  these 
farm  workers  would  at  least  have  a  roof 
over  their  heads. 

June  1946.  report  of  Industrial  relations  de- 
partment to  Governor's  council,  California: 
••Conditions  similar  to  those  of  1935  exist 
today  In  Kern  County  where  a  tremendous 
Influx  of  migratory  labor  U  arriving  to  work 
In  the  potato  fields.  Many  of  the  growers 
can  make  no  provision  whatever  for  hous- 
ing their  crews  who.  therefore,  are  camping 
In  backyards,  on  roadsides,  and  on  ditch 
banks  with  the  meager  type  of  sanitary  con- 
veniences." 

April  1947.  report  of  department  of  Indus- 
trial relations  to  Governors  council,  Cali- 
fornia: "Agricultural  labor  contractors  cir- 
culated handbills  throughout  the  southern 


end  of  the  State,  soliciting  pea  pickers  for 
harvesting  a  pea  crop  and  almost  overnight 
several  hundred  persons — men,  women,  and 
children — began  to  arrive  and  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Santa  Maria  River.  The  con- 
tractors had  made  no  arrangements  for  a 
camp  nor  was  any  work  available  for  several 
days  after  the  people  began  to  arrive." 

Fresno  Bee.  May  2.  1947: 
'KXKN  Evicts  300  Pauc  Familixs.  Sends  Thkm 

NOXTH 
•'BAKKRSnSLD  ( KxaN  COTTNTT)  ,  MAT  2. — TU- 

lare  and  Fresno  Counties  may  expect  an  In- 
flux of  homeless  migratory  workers  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  on  the  basis  of  action 
taken  here  by  the  Kern  County  Health  De- 
partment. 

"More  than  300  families,  numbering  ap- 
proximately 1,500  persons,  have  been  ordered 
by  Dr.  William  Buss,  county  health  officer,  to 
vacate  temporary  shelter  In  the  Edison  dis- 
trict as  soon  as  possible. 

"oocToa  crrxs  xxxmss 

"The  eviction  order  was  Issxied  because. 
Dr.  Buss  said,  of  an  outbreak  of  dysentery 
and  one  reported  case  of  diphtheria  among 
the  migrants. 

"Dr.  Buss  asserted  there  are  no  sanitary 
facilities  and  no  water — a  condition  which 
makes  the  scattered  settlement  of  tents  and 
box  shacks  a  potential  disease  center. 

"Lee  Sumner,  the  cotmty's  chief  sanitation 
engineer,  said  the  families  hsve  been  advised 
to  'move  north'  ahead  of  the  harvest  In  or- 
der to  find  a  suitable  place  to  live  and  assure 
them  of  fleld  work. 

"OKLT  HALT  nCPLOTXO 

"Dr.  Buss  said  only  50  percent  of  the  adults 
In  the  group  now  are  employed  and  many  of 
these  work  only  a  few  days  a  week.  Some  of 
the  families  are  those  of  veterans.  Most  are 
from  out  of  State. 

'Other  Kern  officials  said  most  farmers  are 
contracting  for  labor  and  are  not  providing 
living  quarters  as  In  previous  years. 

"Last  year  the  Government  operated  mo- 
bile camps  which  followed  the  harvests. 
This  year  there  are  no  such  facilities.  All 
labor  camps  In  this  county,  the  ofllclals  said, 
are  already  crowded." 

Fresno  Bee,  May  3.  1947: 

"MicaAKT  Itrrvvx  Woaxna  Officials 

"Bakxbsfizlo  (Krxw  Coxtntt).  May  3. — 
John  Lott.  farm-placement  manager,  de- 
clared today  B>rn  County  faces  the  most 
serious  migrant  labor  problem  since  before 
the  war  because  of  an  unprecedented  Influx 
of  farm  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"Lott  said  the  cotmty's  current  crops  can- 
not provide  work  for  all  the  newcomers  and 
even  at  the  harvest  peak  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  Jobs. 

"He  said  about  3,500  persons  are  employed 
In  the  potato  fields  at  the  present  time  and 
about  9.500  will  be  needed  later. 

"Lee  Sumner,  chief  deputy  sanitarian,  de- 
clared approximately  1,400  migrant  families 
have  come  here  so  far  hoping  to  work  In  the 
1947  harvest,  and  another  1,100  are  expected. 

"poszs  saucers  pkoblzm 
"The  Influx.  Sumner  asserted,  poses  a  se- 
rious health  problem  because  there  Is  not 
enough  proper  housing  to  care  for  the  mi- 
grants. As  a  result,  he  said,  they  are  living 
in  tents,  shacks  and  other  crude  shelters 
where  there  are  no  sanitary  facilities  and,  In 
many  cases,  no  water. 

"Three  hundred  such  families  have  been 
ordered  by  Dr.  William  C.  Btiss,  county  health 
officer,  to  vacate  their  temporary  quarters  In 
the  Edison  district  where  one  case  of  dlpth- 
therla  and  several  cases  ol  dysentary  have 
been  reported." 


any  of  the  300  families  to  be  evacuated  from 
unsanitary  camps  In  Flern  County  will  come 
here,  but  asserted  Tulare  has  a  serious  camp 
problem  of  Its  own. 

"Dr.  Ambrose  said  four  camps  In  the  county 
have  been  abated  within  recent  weeks  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  sewage  facilities  and 
other  unsanitary  conditions. 

"He  declared  the  migration  of  famlltf. 
mostly  from  the  Middle  West,  Is  increasing 
and  most  of  them  are  living  In  tents." 
May  12,  1947,  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
"San  Fxakcisco.— The  heavy  tide  of  mi- 
grant farm  workers  flowing  Into  California's 
fertile  Central  Valley  threatens  to  reproduce 
the  marginal  living  condltloi«  so  well  pub- 
licized during  the  1930's. 

"Here  Is  the  case  of  a  pea  crop  In  Santa 
Maria.  Calif.,  which  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  State  division  of  housing  and  has  caused 
them  to  accelerate  inspection: 

"From  200  to  250  persons  were  found 
camping  on  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Maria 
River  m  central  California.  Sanitary  facil- 
ities were  almost  nonexistent,  catulng  James 
Oarrtgan,  cotinty  Inspector,  to  term  them 
"dynamite." 

"When  questioned,  they  said  they  had  corns 
in  answer  to  newspaper  advertisements  to 
pick  '600  acres  of  peas  to  be  harvested  in  the 
Santa  Maria  Valley  March  1.' 

"Some  of  them  had  come  200  miles  from 
Sacramento  to  be  told  that  the  crop  was  late. 
Most  of  It  would  not  be  ready  to  harvest  for 
from  4  to  8  weeks,  they  were  t<rid. 

"Various  SanU  Maria  groups.  Including  ths 
American  Legion,  protested  conditions.  Be- 
cause veterans  were  In  the  makeshift  camp, 
the  legion  reported  the  matter  to  State  offi- 
cials. State  inspectors  corrected  the  chaotic 
conditions. 

"The  division  of  housing  now  is  asking  for 
legislation  that  will  define  the  responsihil- 
itles  of  migrant-labor  contractors  who  make 
the  seasonal  swing  up  the  State.  They  want 
the  prohibition  of  labor  recruitment  untU 
adequate  housing  facilities  are  available. 

"The  problem  of  the  flitting  labor  contrac- 
tor was  spotlighted  again  In  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty. Twenty-nine  Puerto  Rican  laborers  were 
brought  by  bus  from  New  York  to  do  farm 
labor  with  the  promise  of  steady  work  at  «0 
cenu  an  hour,  with  good  meals  for  tl-30  a 
day. 

"Eighteen  Puerto  "Eicans  were  taken  Im- 
mediately to  the  Borego  Valley  Desert.  The 
balance  were  taken  to  citrus  growers  to  pick 
lemons. 

"The  men  refused  to  work  at  the  Borego 
camp  when  told  that  they  would  get  only 
30  cents  an  hour  and  that  they  must  pay 
fl.30  out  of  their  daUy  $2.40  for  board. 

"WOKKIBS  eXST  BACK 

"The  citrtis  workers  did  a  day's  picking  and 
were  laid  off  by  rain.  All  money  was  kept  by 
the  employers  for  board.  The  Borego  work- 
ers and  the  cltnis  workers  demanded  to  be 
returned  to  New  York. 

"Eventually  24  of  the  29  workers  were  re- 
turned to  New  YcH-k  by  the  contractor  at  his 
own  expense,  including  the  cost  of  food 
en  route." 


Contribation  of  the  Lef  al  Profession 


"Ttruuu:  Has  PxoBLiai 
"Vmaua    (Ttjuura   Oocwtt),   May 


8.— Dr. 

C.  S.   Ambrose,   Tulare  Cotmty  health  offi- 
cer, declared  today  he  does  not  know  whether 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  michicah 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  tho 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered  by   the   Vice   President   of_the 
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United  States,  on  May  25.  1949.  at  the 
sixth  conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association,  held  in  Detroit. 

The  address  merits  the  study  of  each 
Member  of  the  Congress,  and  should  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  To««tma»l«r.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  em- 
phacize  the  appreciation  which  I  feel  for  the 
great  bouor  done  me  by  the  InvitaUoa  which 
brings  me  here  this  evening. 

We  are  delisted  to  have  the  tixth  con- 
ference of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion holding  iu  sessions  ui  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  happy  to  witness  so  large  an  at- 
tendance of  lawyers  from  the  varioua  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Tou  have  not  come  here  for  any  seilish  pur- 
pose, except  that  purpose  which  connotes  the 
Improvement  in  the  administraUon  of  Jtis- 
tlce.  in  the  practice  of  tlie  law  which  forms 
the  closest  application  U  government  In  the 
various  communities  in  which  we  live.  You 
are  here  because  of  your  interest  in  a  broader 
and  deeper  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  law  itself,  and  their  application  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  processes  of  democracy 
throughout  the  wesurn  world,  and.  indeed, 
throughout  the  world.  The  lawyer  In  every 
nation  is  more  than  an  advocate.  He  occu- 
pies a  mere  Important  position  than  mere 
representation  of  an  individual  client.  He 
Is,  In  a  real  sense,  a  public  cfflcer,  commis- 
sioned by  the  state  or  the  nation  to  represent 
the  highest  ideals  In  the  application  of  laws, 
enacted  by  congresses  and  legislatures,  to  the 
dally  problenas  of  the  people. 

In  many  Instances,  and  in  many  sections 
of  our  various  countries,  the  proceedings  of 
the  courts  in  the  ccurthouses.  to  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  represent  government  in  ac- 
tion. _,  ^. 

Many  laymen  who  do  net  understand  the 
Intricacies  of  the  law,  who  may  not  under- 
Bta  d  the  complex  problems  of  economics  or 
of  politics  or  of  social  relationships,  repair  to 
their  respective  courthouses,  there  to  see  the 
law  Itself  applied  to  the  problem.s  of  human 
life;  there  to  see  not  only  the  lawyers  con- 
tend for  their  respective  ylewpolnts  In  the 
presentation  of  concrete  cas^s,  but  to  see  the 
Edmlnistratlon  of  the  law  by  the  courts,  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  democratic  processes  in 
the  appllcatkm  at  enactments  to  the  settle- 
ment of  individual  and  community  problems. 
It  Is  in  tnis  broad  sense,  I  am  sure,  and  for 
the  broad  purposes  set  out  In  yoxir  charter, 
that  you  organteed  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Aasoctation  In  the  first  Instance,  and  that 
you  travel  from  distant  regions  in  order  to 
take  part  In  its  deliberations  for  the  public 
good,  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
understanding,  and  for  the  creation  of  the 
deeper  foundations  fcr  the  International  re- 
lations, which  happily  are  Improving  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  despite  discouraging 
superficial  circumstances. 

Tou,  as  lawyers  of  the  Americas,  represent 
one  of  the  great  regional  organteatlons  of  the 
world.  Regional  organizations  are  contem- 
plated by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Lawyers  in  all  countries  have  participated  In 
'^  the  work  of  the  regional  organization  of  the 
Americas.  They  participated  in  the  confer- 
ence that  resulted  in  the  Act  of  Chapuitepec. 
They  partidpatcd  In  the  conference  resulting 
In  the  Organization  of  the  Inter-American 
States,  formerly  known  as  the  Pan  American 
Union.  They  hate  participated  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  the  various  re- 
gional sgreements  which  plve  evidence  of 
closer  oooperation  among  the  friendly  peoples 
of  the  Old  World 

All  these  regional  orcanizations  have  been 
prompted  bv  a  drsire  or  the  people*  of  the 
various  countries  and  their  repreaenUtlvea  to 
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ship  created  by  such  an  exchange  of  national 
producu.  you  are,  no  doubt,  interested  in 
the  enactment  of  uniform  legislation  with 
regard  to  negotiable  Itistruments,  so  that 
technical  barriers  between  trade  and  finance 
may  be  lowered  everywliere.  and  eliminated 
where  possible.  These  are  matters  that  havs 
been  and  will  be  considered  by  your  various 
cc  mmittees  and  those  who  participate  In  the 
deliberations  of  this  session.  I  mention 
them  only  to  empha.Mze  the  desimbility  that 
every  step  that  la  possible  may  be  taken  to 
create  a  common  basis  among  all  the  nations 
of  America,  so  that  neither  language,  nor  dis- 
tance, will  of  necessity  be  a  bar  to  the  most 
hf.ppy  political,  economic,  financial,  and  so- 
cial Intercoiu-se,  about  which  we  are  all  con- 
cerned. 

A  glance  at  the  printed  reports  of  the 
annual  conferences  of  your  Association  shows 
both  the  breadth  and  the  technical  experi- 
ence with  which  you  have  approached  public 
problems  from  the  very  beginning. 

A  glance  at  your  current  program  Is  euffl- 
cient  to  show  that  your  splendid  tradition 
has  not  only  been  maintained  but  strength- 
ened. Tou  have  an  Infinite  amount  of  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  hope,  and  determina- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  our 
common  problems. 

^rmed  but  8  years  ago.  In  the  shadow  of 
the  war  which  was  then  approaching  the 
Americas,  carried  on  through  the  days  of 
acttiai  warfare,  and  now  again  In  the  days  of 
peace,  you  are  considering  problems  that  are 
common  to  us  all.  with  Idealism,  professional 
disinterestedness,  and  technical  skill. 

In  these  days  of  constantly  increasing  com- 
plexity in  the  social  structure  of  the  world 
and  of  its  various  nations,  the  individual 
finds  himself  more  and  more  unable,  acting 
a'.one.  to  make  significant  progress  or  a  sig- 
nificant contribution.  Hence,  the  Individual 
joins  with  his  neighbors,  or  his  colleagues  In 
nls  profession,  to  form  an  associaticn  or  a 
society,  in  order  that  Its  group  strength  may 
accomplish  what  individuals  dare  not  under- 
t<Jce.  But  even  a  national  orpanlzaticn  of 
professional  men  is  not  competent  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  today.  An  interna- 
tional organization  has  been  required.  You 
have  met  that  requirement  through  your  var- 
ious conferences,  and  through  the  coopera- 
tion ol  the  national  bar  associations  partici- 
pating in  your  work,  you  have  given  back  to 
the  individual  the  opportunity  to  take  signif- 
icant action  In  relation  to  today's  problems 
and  the  power  to  make  his  own  contribution 
to  them.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  most 
technical  of  the  papers  delivered  at  your  con- 
ference here  in  Detroit  may  prove  to  be  im- 
mediately, ot  in  the  distant  future.  Indispen- 
sable tools  In  the  hands  of  those  who  deal. 
at  the  highest  level  of  responsibility,  with 
the  great  problems  now  constantly  confront- 
ing mankind. 

It  Is  not  appropriate  for  me  to  discuss.  In 
any  detail,  the  relationship  between  the  Rio 
Pact  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  but  they 
are  universally  recognized  as  important  steps 
in  the  implcmenution  cf  the  pledges  and 
covenants  of  the  United  Nations  to  arrebt  ag- 
gression and  preserve  the  peace  cf  the  world. 
They  are  Inseparably  associated  with  the 
obligation  which  rests  upon  us  all  to  preserve 
democracy  against  any  Ideology  which  would 
Feek  to  destroy  it,  or  seek  to  impair  the  great 
freedoms  which  mankind  has  sought  to  es- 
tablish and  to  enjoy. 

Lawyers,  and  public  servants,  and  the 
people,  themselves,  in  all  the  free  nations  of 
the  world,  are  concerned  about  the  effort  to 
expand  totalitarian  institutions.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact  that  wherever  such  totali- 
tarianism has  existed,  it  has  snuffed  out  the 
freedoms  and  the  liberties,  for  which  the  Re- 
publics of  the  Americas  were  established,  and 
which  they  have  sought,  in  their  own  coun- 
tries and  throughout  the  Americns,  to  pre- 
serve. (ortUy,  and  expand.     It  is  uue  oL  the 
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basic  ideals  of  our  theories  of  democracy 
that  the  state  is  the  agent  of  the  people; 
that  it  was  created  to  establish  the  rights 
which  we  proclaim;  that  it  Is  not  a  great 
superpowerfui  Juggernaut  to  ride  ruthlessly 
over  the  Individual  rights  of  the  people,  and 
to  establish  any  doctrine  that  proclaims  that 
man  is  only  a  small  cog  In  the  great  wheel 
of  world-wide  statism. 

In  his  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Thomas  Jefferson  uttered  these  words: 

••We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  his  Immortal  Gettys- 
burg Address  reemphaslzed  this  concept  In 
the  first  sentence  of  his  deliverance: 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago.  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

Jefferson  and  Lincoln  were  not  speaking  of 
physical,  moral,  mental,  and  financial 
equality.  They  were  speaking  of  the  equality 
of  rights  among  all  men.  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  geographical  location  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  admin- 
istered in  Jtistice,  in  order  to  promote  the 
Individual  rights  which  were  given  to  man 
by  his  Creator. 

Since  these  rights  am  self-evident,  since 
th-y  were  not  granted  by  man,  but  by  his 
Creator,  neither  man  nor  any  of  his  agencies 
can  rightfully  rob  any  human  being  of  the 
enjoyment  of  these  rights.  They  can  only 
be  taken  from  mankind  by  their  Giver,  who 
was  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to 
which  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
seeks  to  proclaim  and  advance  these  human 
rights,  which  are  the  basis  and  the  object  of 
all  government. 

At  Lake  Success  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission of  Human  Rights  has  taken  up  for 
consideration  again  the  task  of  drafting  an 
international  covenant  on  human  rights.  It 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the  bill  of 
rights  of  mankind,  and  it  constitutes  no  new 
conception  in  the  field  of  government.  In 
1*787  Jefferson  said: 

'•A  bill  of  rights  Is  what  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  against  every  government  on  earth, 
general  or  particular;  and  what  no  Just  gov- 
ernment should  reftise  or  rest  on  inferences." 
He  was  speaking  then  of  the  desirability 
and  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  bill 
of  rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  later  encompassed  within 
the  first  10  amendments  to  that  document. 

The  representatives  of  18  nations,  with  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  chairman,  have  been 
meeting  to  carry  out  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
at  Paris  last  September,  directing  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  continue  to  glvs 
priority  to  the  drafting  of  this  covenant. 
The  labor  and  time  which  have  already  been 
expended  In  this  undertaking  are  commen- 
surate with  its  importance.  Not  only  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  Itself  but  Its 
drafting  committee,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  General  Assembly  itself,  and  the 
governments  of  the  member  nations,  have 
given  most  careful  thotight  over  long  periods 
of  time  to  thU  great  enterprise. 

It  is  most  fitting  and  appropriate  that  some 
reference  should  be  made  to  this  attempt  to 
establish  a  bill  of  rights  for  mankind  at  this 
great  conference  of  lawyers. 

Human  rights,  since  the  earliest  days  of 
our  history,  have  been  a  subject  of  special  In- 
terest to  lawyers.  Indeed,  they  have  consti- 
tuted a  special  field  wherein  the  responsibil- 
ity of  lawyers  is  fixe«l,  because  it  has  always 


been  the  lawyers  duty  to  assert  and  defend 
those  rights  of  the  Individual  against  the 
state,  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  our  system  of  free  government. 

You  are  lawyers  of  the  future,  as  well  as 
lawyers  of  the  present,  and  the  undertaking 
which  I  want  to  describe  to  you  tonight,  is 
one  whose  fruits  will  belong  to  the  future, 
much  as  our  own  Bill  of  RighU,  150  years 
after  its  adoption,  has  in  recent  years  ac- 
counted for  a  greatly  increased  proportion 
of  all  the  litigation  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

What  is  this  International  Covenant  of 
Human  Rights?  It  is  a  proposal  for  an  In- 
ternational convention — a  treaty — which.  In 
our  case,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  This  treaty  will  do  three  things 
If  it  is  consummated.  It  will  define  certain 
fundamental  rights  and  freedoms.  It  will 
Impose  on  the  parties  to  the  convention  an 
obligation  to  assure  these  rights  and  free- 
doms through  appropriate  domestic  action, 
and  it  win  8j)ectfy  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed Internationally  for  dealing  with  com- 
plaints of  violations.  Supplementary  clauses 
will  deal  With  the  special  situation  of  Fed- 
eral states  such  as  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland,  and  with  the  application  of  the 
treaty  to  non -self -governing  territories. 

The  great  object  of  this  effort  is  to  give 
these  basic  rights  and  freedoms  the  protec- 
tion of  International  law.  This  great  object 
finds  laoth  its  inspiration  and  legal  basis  In 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Human  rights  and  freedoms  Is  one  of  the 
sulJjects  which  the  Charter  mentions  most 
frequently  This  statement  may  come  as 
something  of  a  surprise  even  to  lawyers,  yet 
It  Is  true.  The  preamble  of  the  Charter  re- 
cites that  "we  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations"  are  "determined  •  •  •  to  re- 
affirm faith  In  fundamental  human  rights." 
Article  1  of  the  Charter  states  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Is  to 
"achieve  International  cooperation  •  •  • 
in  promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex. 
language,  or  religion." 

Article  55  of  the  chapter  on  International 
economic  and  social  cooperation  states  that 
the  United  Nations  shall  promote  "universal 
respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all." 

Article  76  sta'es  that  one  of  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  trusteeship  system  shall  be 
"to  encovu-age  respect  for  human  rights  and 
for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all." 

Article  13  states  that  the  General  Assembly 
'•shall  initiate  studies  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  the  purpose  of  •  •  •  assist- 
ing In  the  realization  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all." 

Article  62  states  that  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  ••may  make  recommendations 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  respect  for.  and 
observance  of.  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all"  and  article  68  di- 
rects It  to  set  up  a  commission  "for  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights." 

It  is  interesting  to  recell  how  these  many 
references  to  human  rights  came  to  find 
their  place  in  the  Charter.  The  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
discussion  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
did  not  give  this  prominence  to  human 
rights.  But.  at  that  Conference,  as  you  may 
remember,  this  Government  appointed  many 
private  individuals  and  organizations  as  un- 
official consultants  and  advlsOTs.  and  It  was 
largely  as  a  result  of  views  expressed  by  prl- 
•  vate  o'rganlzatlons  that  the  Charter  now  gives 
such  emphasis  to  the  protection  of  human 
rights.  This  circumstance  well  Illustrates 
the  power,  and.  therefore,  the  responslbUity 
of  groups  such  as  yours  in  shaping  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

The  importance  given  to  hiunan  rights, 
rights  which  the  legal  profession,  according 
to  its  ethics  and  Its  principles  Is  obligated 


to  protect.  In  the  San  Ftanclsco  Conference, 
was  the  culmination  of  a  development  which 
had  been  going  on  for  many  years. 

Even  prior  to  World  War  I.  there  had 
been  International  action  through  treaties 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  and 
traffic  in  women  and  children.  The  minori- 
ties treaties,  concluded  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  were,  however,  the  first  Important 
recognition  that  the  rlghu  of  Individuals 
and  groups  within  States  were  a  matter  of 
International  responsibility.  So  also  the 
mandates  system  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  a  declaration  of  the  International  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
human  beings. 

Coming  on  down  to  World  War  H.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  message  on  the  "four 
freedoms"  In  January  1941,  gave  first  place 
to    "freedom    of    speech    and    expression — 
everywhere  In  the  world,"  and  second  place 
to  "freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  Ood 
In  his  own  way — everywhere  in  the  world. •' 
In  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1942,  made  in  the  dark  days  a  few 
weeks    after    Pearl    Harbor,    the    signatory 
States    declared    that    they    were    convinced 
that  complete  victory  over  their  enemies  U 
essential   to  defend  life,   liberty.  Independ- 
ence, and  religious  freedom,  and  to  preserve 
human  rights  and  Justice  in  their  own  lands 
as  well  as  in  other  lands.     Two  months  l)e- 
fore  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  the  Amer- 
ican   States,    meeting    at    Chapuitepec     In 
Mexico,  In  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
problems  of  war  and  peace,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution  on    the   International   protection   of 
the    essential    rights    of    man    and    another 
on    racial    discrlrainatlon.      The    latter    de- 
clared that  •'world  peace  cannot  be  consoli- 
dated until  men  are  able  to  exercise  their 
basic  rights  without  distinction  as  to  racs 
or  religion." 

Hence,  we  see  that  the  effort  to  give  Inter- 
national protection  to  human  rlghu  has  a 
long  and  honorable  history.     We  have  only 
to  look  around  us  to  see  how  urgent  is  the 
task.     The  Governments  of  Hungary.  Bul- 
garia, and  Rumania  are  each  bound  by  the 
treaties  of  peace  to  "take  all  measures  neces- 
sary  to  secure  to  all  persons"  under  their 
jurisdiction  "without  distinaion  as  to  race, 
sex.  language,  or  religion,  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  aad  of  the  fundamental  free- 
doms.  Including  freedom  of  expression,  of 
press  and  publication,  of  religious  worship, 
of  political  opinion,  and  of  public  meeting." 
And.  yet.  by  arbitrary  and  unjustified  pro- 
ceedings against  religious  leaders  on  fabri- 
cated grounds,  as  Ln  the  cases  of  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  and  Lutheran  Bishop  Ordass  In 
Hungary,  by  the  prosecution  of  opposition 
political  leaders  In  Bulgaria  and  Rumania, 
and  by  oppressive  measures  of  many  varie- 
ties  in   all   three   countries,   these   Govern- 
ments have  systematically  denied  the  exer- 
cise of  the  very  rights  and  freedoms  which 
they  have  guaranteed  under  the  treaties  of 
peace,  which  they  have  signed. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  task  to  which 
the  Human  RighU  Commission  is  rededlcat- 
Ing  Itself  at  this  time  Is  both  difficult  and 
urgent. 

Among  the  specific  guaranties  which  they 
are  imdertaking  to  write  Into  an  interna- 
tional covenant  are  these: 

Security  of  life  and  of  bodUy  Integrity. 
Freedom  from  bodily  restraint  and  freedom 
of  movement. 

RighU  with  regard  to  the  judicial  process. 
Freedom  of  speech,  religion,  assembly,  and 
association. 

Equal  protection  with  respect  to  all  these 
rights. 

You  will  tinderstand,  of  course,  that  this 
document  at  present  U  very  much  In  the 
draft  stage.  I  have  mentioned  it.  however. 
In  order  to  emphasize  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, through  the  designation  of  an  appro- 
priate Commission,  is  seeking  to  bring  about 
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for  aU  njAcklnd  a  aort  of  bill  of  righta  which 
wtll  protect  mankind  from  the  encroachment 
upon  thoae  right*  by  any  organlaed  govern- 
ment   under  whatever  form  it  exists.     In  the 
proeeaa  of  drafting  a  true  expreaalcn  of  theaa 
ligtota.  a«  related  to  the  age-old  Mplratlona 
of  mankind,  the  legal  profession  Is  playing  a 
prominent  role.     This  Is  not  true  merely  In 
the  phraaeclo^  of  legal  forms,  but  it  is  true 
in   the    moral    and    Intellectual    conceptions 
flowing  from  the  hearts  of  men  trained  In 
the  law  and  In  its  biisls.  determined  that  as 
science,  medicine,  education,  agriculture,  and 
■11  the  actlTttlea  are  constantly  In  ferment 
and  on  the  move,  governments  shall  likewise 
move  forward  In  the  greater  exemplification 
of  the  reasons  f<»  their  existence.     Govern- 
ments can  no  more  be  tied  to  a  hitching  post 
than  can  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  the  proc- 
esMB  of  manufacture  or  of  agriculture,  or  the 
practice  of  medicine.    We  know  that  there  is 
a  science  of  the  soil,  a  science  of  the  stars,  a 
sclenea  of  the  elements.    We  know  that  elec- 
tricity was  not  Invented  by  man.    It  was  dis- 
covered and  harnessed.    We  know  that  atomic 
energy  was  not  Invented  by  mar     It  was  dis- 
covered:  that  It  haa  existed  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  that  only  now  have  we 
become  sufficiently  advanced  In  our  knowl- 
edge and  In  our  research  to  make  It  available 
for  man's  purpoaes.     In  the  same  sense,  the 
Kiencc  of  the  law.  one  of  the  oldest  among 
the  children  of  men.  must  likewise  move  for- 
ward. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  wa«  Prsaldent  ol 
the  United  States,  the  Kentucky  delegation 
in  the  Congress  called  upon  him  to  recom- 
mend a  slistingulshed  Kentucky  judge  for 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the 
United  States.  When  we  had  all  made  our 
statements  In  regard  to  his  outstanding 
qoallfications.  President  Wilson  tiirned  to 
us  and  said.  •'Gentlemen,  does  your  candi- 
date believe  that  the  law  grows  or  does  he 
take  the  legalistic  view  that  It  Is  finished?" 
In  that  interrogatory  he  drew  a  picture  of 
tbc  sort  of  man  he  wanted  to  put  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  You 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  he  appointed 
to  this  particular  vacancy  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandels.  who  became,  along  with  Holmes 
and  Cardozo.  one  of  the  great  liberal  and 
progressive  Justices  of  that  great  Court. 

These  observations  will  no  doubt  convince 
you  of  my  own  individual  liberalism,  my  be- 
lief m  the  progress  of  law.  which  Is  the  fruit 
of  government.  When  I  was  a  student  at  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  VlrglnU.  I 
walked  out  to  Montlcello,  Jefferson  s  home. 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  catch  the  In- 
spiration which  Is  breathed  In  every  draft  of 
air  that  penetrates  the  lungs.  Wot  only  he 
m  the  United  States  of  America  but  many 
contemporaries  In  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  were 
promoting  and  promulgating  and  seeking  to 
fortify  the  same  concepts  of  law  and  of 
gtyremment  and  of  human  relationships, 
wtJUch  he  embodied  tn  his  Declaration  of 
IMtependence  and  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights,  for  which  he  was  largaly  responsible. 
This  concept  and  this  Ttslon  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  law,  through  the  hard  proces- 
aaa  of  experience  and  experimentation,  gives 
aeat  not  only  to  Its  practice  in  the  cotu-ts  of 
«*«ry  land,  but  to  its  ImplaBWntatlon  In 
tlM  statutes  written  by  congrmM  and  leg- 
hrtatxjres  and  parliaments,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be.  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  the 
expression  of  the  consensus  of  mankind's 
opinion  as  to  tlte  sort  of  government  and  the 
sort  of  society  in  which  he  t^esires  to  live. 

Lawyers  have  no  moWDpoly  upon  this  vir- 
tue of  constant  effort  at  Improvement  of  our 
Institutions.". Men  of  good  will  In  all  pro- 
MBs  ancl-4n  all  walks  of  life  have  caught 
TMon  and  have  sacrificed  treasure  and 

for   It^   consummation.     But    lawj-ers 

NBt  HBder  a  peculiar  obligation,  for  they  are 


not  only  advocates  of 
ual's  diuse  before  a  coUrt 
public  servants  In  the 
word.  And  their  conduct 
tribunal  and  their  con<  luct 
selves  are  promoted  to 
may  s<>t  the  pattern  fdr 
appreciation  concerniijg 
government. 

It  Is  In  that  sense  thjit 
this  great  assembly  of 
voted  to  the  law;  merl 
lieve  that  the  law 
finished  and  can  never 
life    snail    progress 
human    beings    shall 
generation,  to  a  higher 
shall  be  protected  an< 
own  Institutions  whlcf 

I    wish    for    this 
lawyers  In  the 
nlty  and  Influence  In 
these  objectives,  and  I 
United  States  of  America 
and  profitable,  and 
future  occasions  to 
unending  quest  fur  Juitlce 
only    among    Indlvldilals 
nations  of  the  world 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ELBER 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP 


D.  THOMAS 

irs4H 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  July  1  * 
Thursday 


egislative  day  of 
Mne  2).  1949 


Mr.  THOMAS  of 

I  ask  unanimous 
serted  in  the 
address  by  me 
broadcast    from 
Salt  Lake  City. 
June  29.  1949. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as   follows: 


Jtah.    Mr.  President. 

onsent  to  have  in- 
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out.  In  this  discussion  I  was  carried  back  In 
my  mind  to  the  time  when,  as  a  youngster. 
I  read  in  the  newspapers  about  a  great  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Just  after  the  depression  of  1893.  alter 
the  birth  of  the  Populist  Party,  and  after 
the  Grange  had  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
about  an  income  tax.  One  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  the  United  States  ever  produced 
pleaded  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  made  it  appear  so  certain— at  least,  in 
my  mind— that  the  Income  tax  meant  com- 
munism at  its  very  worst.  Though  I  did 
not  know  what  communism  was,  when  I 
heard  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  cut  down  the  income  tax.  I  was 
very  glad  that  we  had  been  saved  from  that 
terrible  peril.  So  I  came  Into  an  emotional 
state  of  thinking  about  communUm  quite 
as  much  as  the  140.000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  have  come  Into  it  now. 

After  the  First  World  War  there  was  the 
movement  for  the  one  grand  and  great  union, 
which  had  It  ever  been  realized,  had  the 
dream  come  true.  I  think  that  ultimately  it 
would  have  resulted  In  a  proletarian  dicta- 
torship. Labor  would  have  ruled  the  whole 
country  under  this  one  grand  union.  But 
that  did  not  come  about.  We  have  been 
frightened  by  pronouncements  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  as.  for  example,  when  the 
gold  clause  was  pleaded  and  one  great  Jus- 
tice made  the  pronouncement.  "This  is  Nero 
at  his  very  worst'  Whereupon,  very  happily, 
the  Justice  took  his  hat  and  coat  and  went 
out  for  his  holiday,  realizing  that  the  G<5V- 
ernment  would  go  on  very  nicely  even  under 
the  auspices  of  "Nero  at  his  very  worst."  But 
tha';  Is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country — 
even  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  Members  of 
Congress  can  have  freedom  of  speech  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  can  make  pronounce- 
ments which  sound  terrifying  and  which 
frighten  8-  and  9-year-old  boys,  as  I  was 
frightened,  and  which  probably  frighten  the 
people  now. 

It  la  well  that  our  courts  can  say  what  they 
will.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  what  they 
say  or  that  what  any  pleader  before  that 
court  may  say  is  always  the  truth.  We  have 
an  Income  tax  now,  a  graduated  Income  tax. 
at  that,  which  If  the  first  one  was  commu- 
nistic In  Its  nature  and  would  destroy  Gov- 
ernment, surely  this  tax  which  takes  more 
from  the  rich  man  than  from  the  poor  man 
would  destroy  It  utterly.  The  gold  claxise  was 
declared  constitutional  despite  Mr.  Justice 
McReynolds"  opinion  that  It  constituted 
"Nero  at  his  very  worst."  Our  country  did 
not  come  to  an  end. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  the  Com- 
munist affidavit  as  such.  Its  real  honest  pur- 
poses or  the  emotionalism  it  Incites  Is  not 
what  I  want  to  refer  to.  I  want  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  after  2  years  spent  In  trying  to 
chase  down  Communists  the  Senate  In  its 
amendment  decided  that  maybe  there  are 
some  Communists  among  employers.  This 
amendment  now  carries  the  provision  that 
both  the  workers'  representatives  and  the 
employers'  representatives  must  sign  not  only 
an  anti-Communist  affidavit  but  also  an 
anti-Fasclst  affidavit.  The  theory  is  that  if 
something  is  fair  for  the  goose  it  must  be  fair 
for  the  gander. 

In  the  amendment  Is  the  provision  which 
attempts  to  seek' out  any  persons  who  would 
try  to  overtaVow  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtee  by  illegal  or  revolutionary 
action.  And  now  I  have  come  to  the  point 
I  want  to  make.  The  United  States  has  be- 
.  come  the  one  stable  political  entity  in  the 
whole  world.  European  nations  under  the 
ECA  are  attempting  to  gain  economic  sal- 
vation by  pinning  their  economy  to  Amer- 
ica's and  developing  It  around  the  American 
dollar.  Their  hopes,  their  aspirations,  and 
their  very  lives  rest  upon  their  faith  In  the 
ability  of  the  United  Slates  to  remain  stable. 
These  European  couatrtes,  the  most  stable 
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governments  In  the  world  outside  of  our  own, 
find  themselves  beset  with  uncertainties. 
Whether  they  were  the  victors  In  war. 
whether  they  were  the  vanquished,  or 
whether  they  were  neutral,  all  are  In  a  pre- 
carious position  and  look  to  America  as  the 
one  hope. 

In  one  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  meetings,  Mr.  Hoffman  happened 
to  say  that  even  America  could  not  stand  a 
defeat  should  another  world  war  come.  I 
asked  if  we  could  stand  another  "Ictory.  I 
meant  It  because  we  were  the  victors  over 
Germany  and  Japan  but  we  now  find  our- 
selves feeding  their  people.  Thus  our  scheme 
seems  to  be  that  In  war  we  kill  our  enemies 
If  we  can.  But  sifter  the  shooting  Is  over  It 
Is  our  responslbUlty  to  feed  them.  We  do 
not  seem  to  fear  our  former  enemies  any 
more.  We  seem  to  fear  only  one  of  our 
allies,  an  ally  In  two  world  wars. 

Is  there  any  other  money  In  the  world 
but  the  American  dollar  which  can  give  the 
Chinese  people  some  stability  upon  which  to 
build  their  economy?  Japan  is  not  only  our 
task  but  she  is  our  hope  In  the  Far  East. 
Under  the  trustee  system,  we  have  the  entire 
responsibUlty  for  all  of  the  South  Pacific, 
not  to  mention  the  Philippines. 

Yet  the  Senate,  In  accepting  this  amend- 
ment  I   mentioned,   seemed   to   Imply   thit 
there   are  people   in   the  world   and  among 
us  here   In  America  who   would   like  to  see 
the  downfall  of  the  American  Government. 
If  there  is  in  the  United  States  a  man  with 
a  mind  so  crude,  so  ImbeclUc,  I  may  say,  so 
lacking  In  understanding  of  history,  and  so 
unreasonable    In    understanding    what    the 
United  States  means  to  the  world,  that  he 
actually  believes  It  would  be  well  to  bring 
abojt    the    overthrow    of    our    Government, 
that  man  ought  to  be  outlawed.     Such  a  per- 
son Is  a  danger:  he  te  In  his  mind  committing 
treason,  not  only  against  the  United  SUtes 
but  he  Is  committing  the  grossest  form  of 
treason    against    the    whole     world.     Why? 
Not  because  the  United  States  is  the  world, 
but  because  the  only  source  of  stability  left 
In  any  government  on  earth  Is  found  here. 
The  only  economic  stability   In   respect  to 
money  rests  upon  the  American  dollar.    To 
destroy  either  of  these,  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.     If  there  Is  such  a  per- 
son, he  has  in  his  mind  a  crime  too  heinous 
to    mention    because    the    downfall    of    the 
American  Government  would  mean  the  de- 
struction not  only  of  all  that  Is  politically 
and   economlcaUy  stable   In   the   world   but 
also  all  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
Institutions  which  constitute  civilization. 

Eto  you  think  that  any  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  who  were  struggling  for  independ- 
ence ever  dreamed  that  the   whole  world's 
welfare    would    at    sometime    depend    upon 
what  they  did.     That  Is  what  the  Potirth  of 
July  1949  means  to  me.     I  have  gotten  over 
thinking  of  America's  greatness.     I  have  got- 
ten over  thinking  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
American  political  experiment.     I  have  got- 
ten over  thinking  In  terms  of  gloriotis  Amer- 
ica.    I  am  stunned  In  my  thoughts  because^ 
I  realize  the  duty,  the  responslbUlty  that  Is' 
now  America's.     Never  was  a  nation  faced 
-    with    such    an    opportunity    to    overcome    a 
world-wide  crisis.     Crisis  means  opportunity 
when  viewed  from  Its  constructive  point  of 
view.     It  also  means  destruction  and  a  com- 
plete slipping  back.    That  America  will  ful- 
fill her  responsibility  to  the  world  I  have  no 
doubt.     I   have   full   faith   that   the   whole 
world  will  be  blessed  because  of  the  Ideals, 
the  concepts,  the  freedoms,  the  economic  se- 
ctirlty.  and  the  decent  ordinary  Golden-Rule 
theory  upon  which  the  political  theory  of 
America's  destiny  resU.     Live  and  let  live, 
but  both  m  abvmdance.     Our  task  is  not  Jtist 
an  economic  one.     It  Is  above  all  things  a 
spiritual    one      Never    did    the    mission    of 
Jesus  r«st  so  heavily  upon  a  nation  as  it 
does  upon  the  American  Nation  today.    "I 
am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  mrh     li-^ve  it  more  abundantly."  (St. 
John  10:  10.) 


Overcharges  for  Electric  Lights  and 
Power,  1948 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OP   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Fnday,  July  1.  1949 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  Collier's  magazine  says  that  I  bull- 
dozed through  the  House  the  bill  creat- 
ing the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
That  was  one  of  my  greatest  services  to 
mankind.  If  we  had  not  had  the  TVA 
yardstick,  the  American  people  who  were 
overcharged  S2 .000 .000 .000  for  their  elec- 
tricity last  year  would  either  use  a  great 
deal  less  or  probably  have  been  over- 
charged many  times  that  amount. 

I  have  been  accused  of  bulldozing 
through  the  House  the  amendment  for 
the  first  $100,000,000  for  rural  electriflca- 
Uon  in  1938. 

That  was  one  of  my  greatest  services 
to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

They  have  accused  me  of  bulldozing 
through  the  House  the  amendment  to  the 
rules  creating  tlie  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities — which  is  doing 
more  to  protect  this  country  against  her 
enemies  within  our  gates  than  any  other 
agency  of  this  Government. 

I  have  no  apology  for  the  battles  I  have 
waged  for  those  causes  which  I  knew  to 
be  right. 

If  I  had  lost  my  fight  for  the  TVA  in 
1933,  and  the  old  House  bill,  instead  of 
the  Norris-Rankin  bill,  had  become  law, 
we  would  today  have  one  dam  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  the  Power  Trusts 
would  be  getting  the  power. 

We  never  could  have  built  another 
dam  until  we  had  found  a  market  for  ^ 
the  power,  which  meant  there  would  , 
have  been  no  more  dams  constructed,  ♦ 
and  at  least  15.000.000,000  kilowatt-' 
hours  of  TVA  electricity  would  now  be 
going  to  waste  every  year.  The  people 
of  the  Nation  would  be  paying  many 
times  the  rates  they  are  now  paying,  and 
the  average  farmer  would  not  have  seen 
electric  lights  in  his  home  for  the  next 
50  years. 

Congress  passed  the  housing  bill  a  day 
or  two  ago.  It  will  cost  this  country 
anywhere  from  10  to  20  billions  of  dol- 
lars, the  main  feature  of  which  is  slum 
clearance. 

The  greatest  thing  they  could  do  to 
clean  up  the  slums  of  this  Nation  would 
be  to  provide  cheap  electricity  to  the  resi- 
dential consumers  throughout  the  land 
in  order  that  they  may  use  those  ap- 
pliances necessary  to  make  their  homes 
pleasant,  comfortable,  and  attractive, 
and  reheve  those  burdens  of  drudgery 
which  the  average  housewife  is  com- 
pelled to  endure. 

I  have  compiled  some  statistics  show- 
ing the  amount  of  electricity  used  by  the 
residential  consumers  in  every  State  In 
the  Union  last  year,  and  also  showing 
what  it  cost  them,  and  what  it  would 
have  cost  under  the  TVA  rates,  the  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  rates,  the  Bonne\'llle  Ad- 
ministration rates,  and  the  Ontario  rates. 
I  selected  these  four  because  the  TVA 
is  the  outstanding  development  of  its 


kind  in  all  history.  Tacoma.  Wash..  Is  a 
city  that  has  its  own  water-power  proj- 
ects, and  has  no  competition ;  the  Bonne- 
ville Administration  serves  its  area  with 
power  produced  on  the  Columbia  River, 
the  development  of  which  has  been  along 
the  lines  of  the  TVA.  One  difference  is 
that  the  Columbia  River  water  is  also 
used  for  irrigation  purposes,  whereas  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  is  amply  supplied 
with  an  abundant  rainfall  throughout 
the  year. 

I  used  the  Ontario  rates  because  it  Is 
in  the  neighboring  country  of  Canada, 
just  across  the  line  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 

By  comparing  the  rates  charged 
throughout  the  country  with  these  four 
public  power  systems,  the  average  indi- 
vidual can  undersUnd  just  what  public 
power  means. 

Remember  that  the  power  business  Is 
a  public  business,  and  not  a  private 
business. 

Electricity  has  become  a  necessity  of 
our  modern  life,  and  it  must  be  handled 
by  a  monopoly,  since  it  would  be  un- 
thinkable for  four  or  five  concerns  to 
supply  electricity  to  one  community. 

Besides,  the  water  power  already  be- 
longs to  the  Federal  Government. 

Many  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  coun- 
try, including  the  capitals  of  States  like 
Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Texas,  have  had 
public  power  systems  for  a  long  time,  and 
they  have  proved  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  private  concerns  and  to  supply 
power  at  cheaper  rates. 

Here  is  a  table  which  I  have  prepared 
showing  the  number  of  residential  users 
of  electricity  in  New  York  City  last  year, 
the  amount  of  power  consumed,  the 
amount  paid  for  it.  and  the  savings  they 
would  have  realized  under  the  TVA  rates, 
the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates,  the  Bonneville 
Administration  rates,  or  the  Ontario 
rates: 


Estimated    residential   sales   data   for   Nevf 
York  City.  1948  ,. 

Customers 2,  067, 119 

Kilowatt-hours : r—  1.  S'^S,  565.  000 

Revenues »92.  802.  587 

Estimated  residential  revenues  and  consumer 
savings 

Revenue  computations  baard  on  diflwences  in  ba«c 
rates) 


Rate  area 


Bevenues       SavlniB 


Area    served    hv    Tern 

Valley  Auibority  iTuprio,   ^^  ^  .^ 
Miss.,  rate) •S'iS!*?!! 

Tacoma,  Wash -   K«^«6 

An*   served    by    Bfmneville 
Power  Adminuitraium  vMc-  .^^ 

Mmnville.  Oreu..  r»te> 44,f«l.» 

Ottawa.  Ontario,  Canada 31,«1, 2S7 


57.816^012 


4S,721.3S8 


1  repeat  that  cheap  electricity  to  the 
homes  of  that  great  city  would  do  more 
to  clean  up  the  slums  and  improve  the 
Uving  conditions  than  all  the  money 
that  could  be  spent  there  under  the  so- 
called  housing  bill. 

In  order  to  show  what  the  residential 
consumers  throughout  the  entire  country 
were  overcharged  for  their  electricity 
last  year.  I  am  inserting  a  table  at  this 
point  showing  the  amoimt  of  electricity 
used  in  every  State  in  the  Union  together 
with  the  overcharges  paid  according  to 
the  TVA  rates,  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates, 
the  Bonneville  rates,  and  the  Ontario 
rates. 
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Revpnues 


339.  WOJ 
■'•^  •i7hl 

47».»1 

y07.«i 
I5ftl 

U31 


hav  ings 


R«veniwa 


4,  .OK, 

sjrri. 

i3, 
2,3HU.I 


732,077 
.»\.  tx 
.T7».  74.«5 
882,700 

723,  M)l 
:«•,  W» 
40M.XM 
fa4»»,34»i 

91W3.  i.t:' 

337.  mo' 


422;  51JH 

rrt*.  704- 


•«•»§     ^ 


.4  U67.  W3 

i  ■->■'..  I  id 

471 

,  ..Jl..  r4ft 
4   tmi.WM 

If  :ra,.j« 

KW   711.016; 


.1! 


33,MS,3Wl  Sfi.97H.Wyt.lB2.0l«,J8ll     8nS,<32.0E|- 


13.1':::, 

17> 

ft).  .(1.^  .1101 

3.97:». 

(»tl 

7,  415, 

.W7 

%»i. 

414I 

M;MK 

WK' 

3A  m.'; 

>»7i 

J-    w-.*. 

... 

14,MU,4;» 

M,*«.:w 

7. 7U1.  rr>. 

aa  DM.  16;) 

l,414,Wa 


4>   002.414)^ 

'    Mrt».  U«»| 

r  <W,  122' 

V   675,  MO 

.'   309.  819 

142,  mi 

(  424. 312 
«   .J74.  279 

;    271200 

.  OTKOC 
1:,  530, 271 

I  ,  .■»«.  310 

:,CTi.<B7 

1(  ,4  lit.  347 

.or.* 


72.«0l.a>3     740. 153,947      7(0. 300. 3n 


I  BsMil  OB  rates  apptieahle  In  Tupelo.  Mka. 

You  Will  note  from  the  above  table 
that  the  residential  con.sumers  alone  were 
overcharged  more  than  $727,000  000  la.st 
year.     Check  your  own  State  and  see 


pec  pi 


how  much  your 

Here    Is    anothei 
amount  of 


Al 

Arti 

Ark. 

rultlomla 

c 

Ci 

IMai 

DMrtrt    af    C«litittk<a    (tiv 

cfcHled  ■  MarylaiMl  (Uta;. 

Florida 

t  i<^>nrta. — — - 


DMrtet «( Co- 


Mttiuffn 


Eiitiinatod  tales  data  for  IMS 


Nam  bar 
oinm- 


KUowatt- 
hoora 
(thoii- 

■aada) 


i^OM 
M.007 
4X40* 

479,  HU 

4«.aM 

TXOMI 
II.  < 


4U.4M 
M2,M 

3M.473 

'.731.300 

430^131 

«««.  473 

119,  aa 


lOa;  730         75^  337 


Ml. I 

.iii.i'io 
«R.1» 
M7.08& 
4M.nt 
446,07s 

Ml,  on 

»(.M6 


as. 

3lW,37»i 
13\ 


M,4I7 
71,  Ml 
M^Mft 

Mi;4M 


■01,1 


RCTC 


Area  serveil  by  T  m 
Valley  Authority 


Revenues 


$8,«3«,9 

um.0 

",44a« 

>>2. 1  '.1. 4nn 
It).  »;74.  w«» 
17,301^4 

a.oA« 


1«IM«,S 
4.r»,M0 

7i.M«,r 

•/7,Ml.l 
l«,0M,MD 
13,373,1 
1I.MI7.S00 
10»0«.  I 
•.M^O 


M.3'7.aaoi 


S^  49. 0491 

«;oo.»74^ 

3.  40.'..  ^W 


UlOifiVO 


ri»'*4,  '."wl 

«,  .'WB.  «Ai 

s.  .:k  4* 

\.H»,37H 
a,R73.«3 
^MS^IM 


SMI.  7A4.  ViOl 
:i,  7UI.  74.'>| 
4.837.7911 

^  i«7. 71*1 

IXK12.H10. 
l.lMU,4(JU 


14,242.(102 

l.i.910,  JfiA 

5.t)fi«.;«l 

47,  ll^SOl 
21.633,937 

i3,.w«,«wm 

H.  MS.  ;<Ml 
10,  473.  444; 

^  744.  ««3i 

4,621.018 

I4.014,fi.'» 
33  W*.  7.'il' 

■      H«»4 

laoMOM 
3.iH4a> 

6. 732. 3IK 

1.114.0171 

3.30K,ilOi 

2S.  1.11.914' 

I.H96.:4rMl 

73,M.\01UI 

14,»72.2R2; 

13B2.018 

48.  OOfi.  :i4bi 
7.  7«0.  4«>4, 

14.im.W7' 
S6. 90.'^.  •(7SI 
3.004.  .MH I 
A,  KM,  91 8 
X1.M.741 
17.  7411.  X<7 

ZMO.082 

1.3.  Kiy,  /ri 

22.  »v'..  t>74 
7.  M3,7M 

18,H&,062 
1,317,532 


»7,  JfH".  ^11 
4.(114.  i.Vt 
.S.h22.>*f.l 

t7.  4»:<.  14*1 
«.  4W.  i«.' 

14.«»2.4W» 

2.  «m,  i(»i 


flavlnio 


»1.1,  "»«.  fW 
4.  7H2.  I."** 
."v.  H4H.  .V42I 
ii7.  779.  .Wl 
7.  XI7.  .art 
HV,  l.-,7.  iTR 
>.  102,  ftM 


Ont.v1o,  Canaria 


Revenues 


21,-13  «* 

12,  4.14, «:« 

1.  7«W.()1(( 

45,  4*).  2»M 

■a..i4;i,(»fi:i 

17.111.204 

10,  1:0,  (»44 

9,  iSO,  S.V. 

in,  .vio.  .v)7 

()k67S,182J 

12.  482,  Wl 
V,,  21.%  349 
:!«,  973,  3«« 
lH,."i7().  571 

rt.  KiH,  :mi 
17,  :W».  Zi2\ 

X  774,  2J)0; 

^4«8,2M 

1,400.3831 

4.3M.aB0{ 
32,24«.!!lM' 

X«38.IWKI 

ItM.  280.  (MMH 

14. 81)7, 31 H 

3.ZM.  IM 
4fi.40Ei.3l9> 
11).  4K1.  .VW 

M.(III1.0CU 
62.906.222 

«!'     - 

3,..'-.. 

7,  749.  9Ki 
31.S3ft.M)2 
.3,  .W7, 907 
3.  Ma  048 
14.M0,4M 
in.  2&O0K 

8.aoCo7.^ 

17,808,038 
1.729,208 


17,  96.-.  7;» 

17,  .Vi.\  «t1 

ti,  :tf«i.  mil 

V9,  4'_>7.  (•«> 


i:<.  19ft,  .Vi«( 

11,042.117 

5,»;«,«*7 

!7,«7^e»7 
a),  24-2. 063 


23;7ni.7«fil 
4,  48.%  164 
8^101,180 
1,408,383 

4,  zw,  nrz\ 

11.  7*  (,4761 

■2.  .U*.  4741 

«2. 7y»».  (ii)K 

l)«.39i,«viU 

2,  977,  710; 

60.  47J,  If*' 

0. 807.  7IW1 

17.  77(l,i*9l 

71.H74.  6491 

4  iViil,OI(l^ 

-      «•.  .17^1 

:  '^Lll-M 

22.;iKf.  117| 

3&.9l«1.9M)i 

5.48ll,2S« 

1778.429 

17. 1)77.  .123 

28,  MO,  MM 

9.  tl.10,  206 

23.  91ft,  4-i.l 

1.661.300 


H-T^i,  oon 

1,  fiX2,  (Mr 
4.412.(»fl8l 

•J3.  444.  «19] 
4.  M4«t.  4I)6{ 
11.;?28,'>64 

2.  (WO.  9M 


18. 000.  Ml 
8,790,307 
2.  444.1W 

XA.  i:m.914| 

■  -   '  1'.  IWH 
-.JM 

»k,  !<■».  fM' 
h,  *i,  283| 
6,4tiO.  U»i 


Bavinm 


M4. 87X821 


8,822,  aiBl 
»,  040. 0471 

r  —f..  4i»l 

■.  «*; 

,,  ,,  ,«1.1' 

12.  4H4.  IL^i 

2.  H4:i.  nM'i 
4,  (JWa.  414i 
1, 114,Ul 

3.  440, 9M 
'>5, 648. 3M 

2.  4:M.  7» 
87,  (H:i,  OK 
10.  '>7.  970 

2,ril!>.  490' 
14.  01'.«.  .M2' 

H.  4Sf>.  232 

4.  .«2.  (»l 
48.1l(V.:i/>l 

4.(122.884, 
4.  (VH.  «2Sl 
X  746.088' 

1.  11(1.  183 
'J4,(J88.11Ul 

2,  462. 144 
X  688.  471 

ii.oiavB^ 

4.Mtk01M 
0.333.9M! 

12,H7\07.V 


1.381.431 


$9,794,141  $8,176, 730 

3,446.132  4,989, 088 

4.217.  I(r7  6,043,403 

48.896.  171  4X  .328, 02a 

5,  nil),  941  7.02X890 

ll.fViS.nO?  .V«37,2»3 

1  915.514  X  647.  986 


1X94X906  33,111,704 

IX  64.\  096  13.  im,  XH 

4.(«W..ia7l  4,218.0«:< 

4XH9><,428  41t,7«,S7a 

19,(i54,949  2.'>,.12X0U 

IX  13.1.  163  \K  ^tH,  137 

S  010,943  Ht.927,  4!<7 

9.  .^26.  8031  IH.  197,  308 

7,9.M,413  11,  .190.987 

i  JU3,  :>%  7, 008,  274 

1X7.M.270  13.746.0nn 

21, 838,  1061  37.  :i43. 905 

36. 741,*I6  4U,««(h,H67> 

14,!)l)7,6eO  »,();Q,92') 

5,090.2RX  6,611,517 

17,  11. \  981  19,080,080 

X  231, 967  4,t)9IV74a 

«,li5,0'»  7.07X90 

1.01.1,201  l,5<t7, 191 

3,  lW6.  958  4.  623.  S42 

2X894.1411-  34.484,690 

1.73X9001  3.  10X604 

M^ 900. 880  11X940.  ill 

U.  390.  200  16. 129. 400 

X  143.  728  3.  453,  472 

43.  (VW.  389t  90.  840.  301 

7.086.4331  11. 177.901 

1X81X3341  9.38X0M 

tl.838.0M  (18.1.14,831 

X  .TOa  410  X  92X  490 

Xa77.90lM  7. 107,7W 

i,Mi.ono  X«M.9I1 

16.117.3ao(  X. 196, 041 

29.  9.'iU.  28:<  34,119.817 

X  947,  373  3.  99N  027 

X  004, 8r  X  4*1,  (»73 

1X30X4U  1X78X287 

mTOaOOO  1X300,740 

X  51X007  XS54,7:U 

17.  IW,  621  19.  5.17, 879 

1.  19.^83H  1.846.981) 


887.  79IX  4791     Ml.  491.  «M\     851.  211.  616 


'  BMed  on  rates  i  ppilesble  in  MiiMinnTilie.  Oref. 


e  were  overcharged. 

table    showing    the 

electricity  used  by  the  com- 


mercial  consumers  In  each  State,   the 
amount  paid  for  it,  and  the  overcharges. 
The  table  follows: 


Tabl«  a. — Commereiil  electric  service,  1949 


Katimated  n  ^enuea  and  (»nsunier  savinjpi  if  services  were  reB«lef«il  uoder  basic  rates  iu  effect 


■  nrlaci 


Tacoma,  Waata. 


RcTenaes 


SaTinKS 


Area  served  by  Bonnerllk 
Power  Admini^tratloa  ' 


Revenues 


ixoaxin 

M,30XW> 


t  I  196,  191 
;971.4M 

^l>44,MU{ 

•        "tar 

I    '       196 
1J,L5X.W1 

,«axw 


1  1,30X157 
S84,  n 

^30X1 
71X4M1 

It.  807. 804 

unxMo^ 

'.TiXMI 
k,  38X132^ 

h.48X0e»j 

I  LOOX  132' 

MXIW 

JUTM^OIOI 


uu  raise  attftlmhto  im  Tmii*a>  Utm. 


$6, 187.  444! 
XOMOOlX 
X  2SX  3121 

44,  Ml.  4.'<t)' 
4.  SM.  'Jr7l 
X801.448, 
1,06X921 


.700^ 


xa7x 

7,»7X33V 
X  4IX  M.1i 
^4Mi.l42< 
IX11\»4 
X13X707t 
XMXMBj 

XMl. 


$4.  438.  756i 
7. 343. 040 

X  19X  ••8>>' 
\7.  461.  9.S0 

X•84.H«^ 
1XMX9A4 

X  087, 079 


1X000,931 
II.OOIHB 

xau,9Kv 

44,017,  7.> 

l\417,6«rt 

lX*M.l.3:i 

8,100,740 

X  01X472! 


M,987. 1« 
7,  (tlM,  136 
X  360,  148 

19. 807,  «7S 
X127.3 
7.MI7.  U2 
1.41X996 


11.13X1 

M^nxi 

X  ax  7471 
3«,361.44U| 
IX  3(3, 644l 
tXOM.  IXlj 

7. 127.  7961 


Savimp 


Ontario.  Canada 


RavennM 


Baviaca 


$X«37.(nr      K  388. 6351      XX  iX\  98. 


IXM8.M4 
11.381.138 
2X:^1^ 


ax  01X4721  X<7H,8I8{ 

10;MX7OII  7.51.\478 

210|        XaOX7W  XMXIJO^ 

184      n.**  'M.-  ir  nu  mm 


.•4. 

il.... 


X  11X  874 

4.  (WX  752. 

22. 14.'^,  72?' 

4.  ,V47.  W7 

X43X3HI 

uoaxoM 


ixaaxon 

X  21 1,406) 

I,  M)7,  ;&<) 

J4,  I.Vi,  460 
1I,-»7.9W. 
8, 12X  "871 
X  34X1 44 
XMOI, 

X»:7, 
x»«x 

!•,  ma,  731 
Jl.  4w>.  iawi 
.4.  i;i4.  ^n8' 


X  914.  931) 
2,  7ftV.yl7, 

1.981.  7:'.8i 
X97X(^i9l 

yox>5 


T  iVU  7^ 


H,((l<.).  (Ml 

X(i.'v2.tKJ 

4XMl.:>n; 

^  ma.  162 

;X  11(1.  769 
X13X  143 


3n.9i«. 

1X(»HX 
X  ^.;<x 


M4 


718 


»x7ixa 

X  819,  % 

iXS5i,r 


1.>1. 

X80X 


•JIV! 
840 


ixtooiooa 

iXM8,8!a 

^xooxon 


'  Basil  «a  (mtas  typltcabis  ui  McMuuiviUe.  Oreif. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Tabu  2. — Commercial  electric  service.  1948 — Continued 


A4215 


Estimatad  sales  data  for  1948 


Estimated  revalues  and  tronsumer  mvIdkb  If  servloes  were  rendered  under  basic  rat«  tn  effect  In— 


Kumher 
of  rm- 
loniers 


m 

MMMippi 

Mi&souri 

Montana 

.Sehraaka 

.Neva<ta 

New  Hanipestaire 

.New  JiTSi'y „_._„ 

New  Mexico 

New  Yorli .„ 

.North  rarolina 

North  Dakota 

(Jhio 

Olilahoma 

OrPfon.  - — . 

I'ennsylTania 

Rhode  island 

South  Carolina 

South  Pnkota 


Texas. 

r  tah 

Vpmjont 

VirFinia 

Washintiton .„ .. 

Wost  Virpinia 

Wijtmnsin ............. 

Wyomitig 

United  States  total. 


Kilowatt- 
hours 

(thou- 
sands) 


111,4m 
3»,:)M 
laXMfi 

an.4 
40,  on 

7,0M 
21,130 

19X7 
IX.'OSl 

•=67.  4331 
8Xl)IISi 
2X«17i 

29K  3791 
68,213 
9B.337 

<67.  fQ6 
3X611 
4X8M 
XX  w- 
Txnni 

.2X  "731 
1X9831 
13.  7191 
83.411' 
77.814. 
SX42»t 

121.3021 
X4U3I 


Revenues 


736.6811 
310,073 

!.  107.  472 
177.007 
377. 91  .S 
146.116 
10X.M4 

1,39X854 
143.  4731 

7,  230.  .^761 
098.  208' 

141.  .vai 

.*,  045.  830! 
4aX.'W6| 
78X134! 

■.43Xn53 
14K,MS 
33X218 
131.  <*W 

:.  UX  .1781 

16X744' 

8.V  491) 

81  .V  730 

I,  416.  934; 

2S«>.  723 

«M,8171 

9X3M^ 


ArHmervedbjrT' 
Valley  Authority  * 


Rerenuos 


S3X  .37X000 

XMxeoo 

2X8WI,V0Or 
4,191,3001 
X  160.  1001 

2,  vm.  5flO| 

3,  53.1.  40n! 
IX  7(11',  HID 

4,  281.  1(»( 
C09. .'«'.  Jr»i 

!»».  4<i7.  i.itXJ 

X  MM,  4804 

.■iXlOXOWl 

ixi8X8ni 

lX48X9aM 

fi7.  .131. 380' 

X  991. 700' 

7,  47X  5001 

4. 994. 6001 

11.  .19X1001 

51.89X900( 

4.23X0001 

X  494.  son 

20  049,  300' 
IX  964.  3110 

7.  40H.  ron 
'.•6.  964.  ."ifln 

X544.2UII 


Savlncs 


$X90X4.M 
X088,a23 

1X10X0331 
XIO"  W4I 
X9aX3MI 
1. 14X801 
1.  4.1X  372! 

U'i.998,  18.1: 
1,7)41,988: 
V.  .S8X90I| 
xosxmI 

1,67X901 

»^7aO,8Ml 
,\  210.  337' 
H,  38X  3101 

•X.  019.  747 
X(01,  186' 
X««2.  K97| 
l.t»23.  029' 
7.646.  166 

V3.  :V>2. 1*40 

1.917.  9N8 

9.10.  .M<J 

X  420.  :»« 

IX  .154.  .W 
X.17S.  -.'4 

14.  372.  "79' 
1,068,964^ 


Taooma,  Wash. 


Areasarved  by  Bonneville 
Power  Adminlstraiion  ' 


Revenues 


Savings 


fix  4flX  444 

X  ani,  .178 

1X781.867 
X  283.  476 
X  64X734* 
1..1.11.rt37 
X  !(«•.  »28> 

.9.710,91,1, 

X900,  182' 

MX  01X2541 

XSl,4a8! 

XtM.837! 

30,44X0941 
XO0a.4B» 
X1M,9M 

•xsii.4.'a 

X  960,  .1141 
X78XtiM3j 
1.  171.  .'Tl 
X  90X9841 

xsoxonj 

1.  .144.  281' 
11.628.  .1941 

.1.  UV.  940^ 

1.  >C«l.  24»> 
12.  .192.  421- 

1.47.1,636 


SX  484.  7361 
X  927,  438 

1.1, 480, 34.1 
XOll.21.1 
X  31X646. 
1.09.1.  .191 
1.371.  7«i 

1X30X8)9) 
l.«M.90rt 

6X440,003 
7,()ltX164 
1. 68X  717 

3X007.1901 
X  971.  8WI 
7.90XMO) 

-'7,  740.  4M 
1,  9SX  319' 
X  53X961 
1.738.  121 
7.  298. 6IO 

2X31X936 
U  83X476 

gox6ix 

X  089. 769 
1X71X405 

3.41.1.36.1 
13.  724.  981 

1.03X224 


Revenues 


SIX  MX  174 

X3«;i62 

1XMX9S5 

X38X«S 

XUB,4M 

i.on;gn 

X10X6M 
:iO,M2.201j 

xsN.  anI 

14X190,107 
X  71Z  4.16 
X  364,  CM' 

3X  97X  filOl 
7.21X994 
X  581,  .191 

19,  590.  746 
X09X381; 
Xa5X939 
X  35X479 
X  2m.  437 

.9.  .180.  264 
X39I.  124 
1.58X188 

IZ  009.  mi 
X  34X795 
X  98X23.1 

IS.  2M.  .169' 
1.523.976. 


Savinis 


Sii.3n;ow 
X93xoni 

1X11X2791 
XMXZgB! 
X79X871I 
1,47X381; 
l,MX408i 

.XS2X3WI 
X3M.I07I 

M.  4(tX  fllSi 

IX  271, 158 
X  14X641' 

3X01X310! 
X  677. 818 

10.  57X  8«3l 

37, 301,  485' 
X60X3WI 
X70X565: 
X  33X4781 
X  771. 385' 

20. 995.  426 
X  46X717 
1.30r,MU 

ixTnaan 

IX  5aX  813! 

4.60X741! 
IX  41X  7M' 

1,  MX  Wit 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues        Savings 


$11.90X811 
4.;M1.  5401 

11.77X021 
1,00X00 
X  37X220 
1,22X1191 
1.00X902* 

•.X  18X  714) 
I.99XflMi 

laxooxiaoj 

X  13X442' 

X  71X7801 

2XlMi4»| 

X  .W7.  982 
1.  910.  0.17 

»,  029.  715 
X  38X310' 
X  76X935 
X  66X122 
1.  77X  715 

21. 8W.  774 
1.  769.  883 
1.2*7  317 
X  362  777 
1.  4.17.  :>7 
X  8ir.  K.19 
X  .M7.  746- 
1, 18a9«» 


$7.3M.3M 
X  51X  9» 
11. 477.  722 

1.730.172 
X6hX978 

on.  on 

1. 18X  8M 
13,  (127,  (194 

1.447,012 
&X  17X  174 

X  71X708 

X37X0M 

3^00X4  : 
4.29X844 
ft.K7Xfl» 

A  63X301 
1,M7.7M 
X  06X955 
1.493.385 
X  317.  905 

1X99X643 

1.571.9H< 

79X8(1 

X80X0H 

11..11X.14S 
X904. 171 

1X73X9081 
88X837! 


$1X  tOX  «7 

X  7.1.\  642 
1X41X178 

X8ei,iM 
XMXia 

1,7M,81» 
XS9X3M 

3xoB:;aM 
XMXon 

UXMXOW 

xooxw 
X«n,aM 

sxaXM 

7.moM 
XMXm 

4X00T,9« 
X»M,O0» 
X41X54S 
X  MX  210 

xaB.100 
axon.  557 

X0BXO49 

l,flH,«M 

1X15X340 

X44X8B7 

4.  504.  439 

1X234.943 

1,661, 3a 


X  131.7301  4X19X059X15X78X000     40X0H.(M2     «6X86X3IB|    47X00X049     67X08X961      6XX971.846J     51X811.155^     40X72X0MJ    74X06X081 


(  Based  on  ralas  applicable  in  Tupelo,  Mtsy  »  Ba<ed  on  i^:os  applicable  in  McMlnnviUe,  Greg. 

Here  is  one  showing  the  overcharges  for  industrial  power  In  each  State: 

Tablb  3. — /Tidtistrtoi  and  other  electric  service*.  194S 


Estimated  sales  data  for  194« 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  !?avinp>  if  serv  ices  were  r«id«ed  under  basic  rates  in  effect  in— 


A 

CaltforBia - 

Cotorado 

Conned  icut 

Delaware 

District    of    Columbia     (in- 
duded  in  Maryland  data). 

riorida ^ 

Oaarfia 

Idaho 

IIHnote 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KaaaM 

KentMky 

Maine....'"""""""""! 
Maryland    and    District    of 

C«)luinbia ... 

Massadni!^tts 

Michigan 

Minnesota ..... 

M 

M«BMD8. 

NeMtita. _ 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire ........ 

New  Jer»y 

New  Mfxicu.....—..- 

NewVc»rk.   ...... 

North  (^arolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

On-p."  - 

Hli.        .         .l"""".~ 

Smith  Carolina 

South  Dakota... ..~-~.—» 

TaMa....Jl".l"III"~~II"I 
Utak 

V' 


.Number 

Ofctts- 

tomen 


Kilowatt- 
hours 
(thou- 
Hands) 


Revenue: 


.Krra  ^erve*!  by  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  ' 


Revenues 


Savings 


Taooma.  Wash. 


Area  served  by  Bonneville^ 
Power  Administration  >  I 


Ontario.  Canada 


Revenues 


Savings 


Reveaues 


Savings 


Kevanoes 


SavhigB 


90.^191 
1..171 

7X  291 ' 
424.  oti7 

31.1H7 

11.178 
1.997 


X»73 
X.M8 

7.  902 

12K022 

109.  .MV» 

63.  M95 

4Xh;{4 

37.900 

IX  I 

XOM 

4X308 

1X982 

29.722 

4X7M 

3X611 

.<«1863 

XM« 

IS.  S74 

l.W 

X384 

••'?. 
X357 

2X  11 1 
5X889 

l.MO 

117,00 

41.221 

IX  9M 

69,082 

XI42 
3X« 

X895 

7.015 
I4X3I« 

Xt 

7.«« 
3X343 

ax  Ml 

2XW' 


X  07X0471 

3tXXS2 

778. 174l 

IX  446.  .14.1 

537.  «76 

1.  799.  491 
279.484, 


1,00X302' 
X071,088i 

625.  )«4| 
10,  16X  6K2! 
X  464.  4871 
1,364.117' 
1.3S1.996 
1.gOXM7 
X0B7.908 

0B.OM 

:r,  688,  423 

3.  .121.  <«8 

X  01X907 

1.9Ml,4fl8 

80X624 

X  433. 621 

1.  5XX  7«) 

441.  781 

19Xi)54 

370.380 

1.97X6M 

20X« 

1X00.1.616 

X  331.  Ml 

4X007 

13,0«7,31« 

I.0»X7- 

XMt;a 

1X414.M7 

840. 9n 

I.M4.070 

9X765 

XS7X8n 

477,472 

SXHO 

X80X2S7 

7.  IXX  804 

XSlX9Mi 


$33.  964. 300 

X  049.  400 

11.661.800 

139.460.860 

X  980. 900 

31. 63X  TOO 

XOBKMIO 


17.  380.  50O 
1X947.900' 

4.  56XHnO{ 
13X97X9001 
OX  457.  SOOl 
aX2SX408 
17.  749.  OOOl 
2X  ."Sas.  TOOi 
IX  2M.  aooi 

X890;fl00 

41.887. 
64.82X700 
77.717.300 
;x  7.'0, 0I» 

31. 

X20X 

X44X 

1.67X100 

X  441.  100 
61.  JOX  100 

XU5XUKI 

110.  .177.91)0 

30.9.1X9m 

l.l«).400 
13X21X9m 
1X6.1X8M 
1X24X7W 
17X47X0m 
lX33XnO 
14.09X100 

xo9X3n 
si.fl3xon 
sxsoXMi 

XOOXSM 

X91X0M 

ai.71X0M 

ax  90X000 

IXMXUri 


I2X  14X  724, 
1.640.577 
7.XS0. 141 

I14.«3X77>*' 

.1.  384.  950 

IX  MX  123 

1,871.088 


X74XfiM{ 
ll.SOO; 

xsa. 

«7.«n.x 
3xax~ 

».91X 

XM7. 

IX  54X482 

X421.277 

X00X907 

a,3«xois 

ax  MX  343 

sXMi.ooa 

tX9M.7» 
4,887.774 

17.  497. 887 
X  21X  131 
X89X828 
1, 38X  210 
X 19X139 

27.717.712 
1.90X718 

51.08X9M 

30.04X815 


exMi.oa 

X  07X678 
IX  200.  7691 
gX0E1.7«l 

XIOXOH 

xi8X3a 

91X761 
2X22X244 
3X97X8U 
X64X7M 
X  Ml.  021 
1X9>XI«3 
S.0i;.flSl 
Hit  3Hl  vB6 


»11.819.57«; 

i.4axtB 
xoii.osol 

24.  824.  022 
3. 604. 960 

17.  777.  977 
1.  797. 712: 


1X6M.8MI 
X  437, 962' 
1.30X142 

tX«i7,MI 

X3SXM0 
X  Ml.  771 

ixooxan 

X««7.»l 
X87X8S3 

18.  547.  785 

3X430.357 

4X30X1M 

IXTIXMl 

X6M,aH 

14.258.713 

X081.7n» 

X  Ml.  372 

40X8n 

xaKOSi 

SXMI.37B 

1.4(0;  382 

ax  MO.  OH 

m>,8m;« 

•7X000 
«a.41X8M 

X  96X124 

i.n;u.93i 

77.  >C7, 239 
7.13X001 
X  984.  747 
1.INX539 
X8M.0M 


1.9M.470 
1.SH.779 
X79X4M 
X  471. 879 
1X011. 


UX  404. 757 
X  21X  661 
X  867. 636 
SX«1,827 
X  Ml.  516 
1X248.996 
1.38X!ia6 


X08X  984. 

X  517, 753 

X  48X726 

SX  141.  146 

2X611.030 

xoexTw 

X8S1. 114 

X3txn2i 

XMXIM 

xooxow 

17,  SIX  243 
2X00X555: 
2X41X93*1 

XOM^OMJ 
XMX112( 

ixooxoos: 

XMxn5 

xai8v087 

Hxaos 

XMXMO 
3X00X3M 

1.178,  497 

37.SI7.ft42 

IX  H4X.  7.12; 

37.1.167 

51.694.  2V1! 

X7IX0OOI 

X04X7M 

7X00X3M 

XMX3D0I 

X»7.4n| 

67X653 

iXToxm 

3X13X 
lOOX 

1. 77X  314 

X  578.  344! 

1X33X0011 

IX  Ml.  9nl 


$17.  659,  543 
1.83X739 
X»X1M[ 

.IX  928. 11« 
X  99X384 

21.38.1.7(tt 
X281  994„ 

1X37X916' 

11, 430. 147 

X  076. 074 

8X434.754 

.17.  )*46.  270! 

1X171,882 

IX  807.  886 

IX2S7,M8{ 

XOOXOSO' 

XK^OOlj 

ax  98X  157i 
4X  MX  1451 
5X30X676 
IX  147, 131 
X90X1M 

iXTOXon: 

XflOX785. 

X90X933I 

73X8181 

X 10X981 

4X0M.843! 

1.87X«Ki 

7X7W 

1X08X 

»X    .  , 

sX  ,12X687) 

7.9M.  1321 

X  197.  9.36 

lOX  41X  694 

X47X.194 

7,38X650 

1,«X647 

n.3M.806 

M;3H.382 

X00X9O4 

X  141,  286' 

IZ  141.  2561 

IX  17X5991 

21,00X9981 


$34,45X2961 
1,80X394 
X  44X143 

12X40X946 

X  Ml,  314 

IX37X9M 

X00X934 


7,4aX2U 
1X70XS12 

X  704. 994 
7X  OW.  415 
;a,67X7M 
lXOm.178 

la  anx  675 

IX  861.  :148 
X30X7M 
X  40X141 

:X70X5n 

3X30X3M 

37.93X9M 

1X31X6M 

X30X443 

1X30X013 

X80X(H0 

XMXMS 

xmxmS 

X47X IM 
3XmX7W 

5X394,7291 

2X11X4M 

SOXM 

77,UX»« 

io.omMi 

IXM^Mi 

10X887,543 

X73D.9M 

10. 147. 754 

1.007.184 

r.MXMO 

3X8SXM6 

XnaX544 

X8M.4M 

1X30X777 

ax  347. 188 

21,997,728 


$X  91X  004 
1. 341.  IM 
X21XftS7 

1X9M.8M. 
Xa3X5Mi 

IXSM.lMf 
XOOXl 


X93X306I 

7.  Ml.  OM* 

X17.808i 
9X00XMM 
MTSXMI^ 

xaoxasal 

7.  543. 325. 
X67Z351 
X  944.  4721 
X36X4M 

1XI3X0B7 
IX  513.  3M 
3X791.3M 
11.4M,a33 

X  10X007 
a4MvM7 

XMXOtf 

XiM.7ao 

27X714 
X08X0M 

3X54X341 
1.29X514 

5X18X171 
X81X4M 

61.00,  IM 
X8IX937 

'b7.'9M.*487 
XMB,714 
X94X348 
1.091.116 
X184.5M 
17, 401;  OH 
X573,«M 

xaxiH 

7.4M.8a 
XMXMi 

ixoa;sai 


82X600 

xaux«77 

X83X044! 
13X407, 7001 

xaixoN 

IXOOXIM 
X  18X923 


XSOXMi 
ixaoxioi 

3, 87X  817 
7X21X0M 
3X34X608 
IZ  617.  345 
in.  («M.  8W 
14.  49X  7.'W< 
X73Xa04 
X72X2W 

2X97X723 
3X80X2W 
3XnX4M 
1X90X40 
X9M.2r2 

axaxoM 

7,18X917 
XMX3M 

l,MXtM 

1.64X0M 
SXOTX.'W 

1.  Ml.  0191 
9X04X90W 

axi-M.— ' 


fXMXSIt 

i.iflXTn 

xnxuo 

XOOXOM 

XTOxn* 

1X8MSM 

1.307.877 

X87X0M 

xon.aM 

HXMXOH 

3X»X0M 

T.OMklM 

7.00X10 

xoaxMi 

X9IX9M 
XUX371 

IX  AM.  on 

3X08X414 
3X00X711 
1X790;OB7 

XOOXOM 
IX  OB.  MO 

X 11X30 

X0M.8M 
307. 4M 

X  79X437 
».  13X512 

1.21X081 
91,32X301 

7.79X9M 

aM.9B 

87.887.00 

X  187.103 

8X473.90 
X3SX571 
X007.1M 
1.040.00 
X0XM4 

1X751,067 
L38X8fiO 
X  10X80 
XTOXSH 

xomor 

1Z'J87. 101 


>  Baaod  on  rataa  appiicabla  in  1  upelo,  MiaK. 


*  Ba^e'i  <>n  lates  applicable  in  McMinnville.  Greg. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tablk  3. — Industrial  and  othe- 


BteM 


Eatiauted  sales  data  for  1M9 


Estimated 


r  venues  md  ronsunier  savines  if  servires  were  rendered  ondw  bvde  rain  in  elTert  li 


Nomher 
ofciw- 


Kilovatt- 
boon 

(Umni- 

9an<l<t) 


RerenoM 


Area  vrrfn)  by 
Valley  Auth 


If 


Revenun 


i  avinfs 


Wlaeorukin . , ................. 

Wfoaiinc 


I  fitted  SUtM  total 


J1«.?M.V     2,9X1.?/:     U's««,lW)     W>,7I1.*H» 
X.-M,  «M..'«ft         I.  IJT.7««"  «H««..V.I 


^4.m«H      •l.V:W..--«.     «3n.3W.57.;     »22.:^^     »^^!li     •*S'5S    "*•  jS  SJ 


iOm  »M  !«.  M».  2»i  I.  «W7.  <*«v  7»n     W ».  67V,  W 


7  3,197.ff.3     877.M.\fl25     UfiO.321. 175  Lim-WT,  i7«     •l».3a».  1«  1.«»S^«»73,3I4     57l.;W.WII 


>  BMP<i  ooraiM 


iiTa»rti>.>ftM. 


Here  Ls  another  table  showing  the  total 
overcharges  In  each  State,  from  which 
you  will  see  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 


$2  000,000.000,    at^pordlng 
rates;    $2,412,000 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  rtites; 


try  last  year  were  overcharged  more  than      cording    to   the 

Table  4.— Tofe^  electric  sales.   194S 


to    the    TVA  $2. 700. OC 0  000  according  to  the  Ontario 

K)0    according    to    the  rates. 

.-_:  $1,722,000,000  ac-  The  table  referred  to  follows: 
Jonneville   rates;    and 


StaM 


F.  it  1  mated  sales  data  for  IMi 


Esfima(e<l 


evenoe.-' 


Aiiwna — .............. 

ArkanMi.< ~ 

CiUifciniM 

Colorado 

Connecticut..- - 

Ivlawarr 

District    of    rolumbla    (In- 
rliided  in  Maryiaiid  data). 

Floritla 

Ueursi*.;. - 

Idaho  .. 

lUinois — 

IndiaDa. - 

Iowa ■ 

Kentucky 


Maryland    and    I>iBtriet    of 

Columbia 

MamachtBetU 

Mtcbixan ... 

MlanraoU 


Mi 
M«___ 

Naccanta.. 

Nevada — 

N^v  Hampablre 

New  JtT-it'y 

New  Ntexico . 

New  York 

Nerth  Carolina 

North  I>akoU 

Obio ...... 

Oklahoma 

Onfall 

FMUsylrania 

Rhocte  I <kind.  ........... 

Smith  l\w-olijia.. ......... 

Soutb  DakoU 

Teonence.  •-  ...*..•...*.• 

Tens .. 

I' tab — 

Veftuowt ..... - 

Vincinia -.— 

W.tabiMtnn 

Weat  Vlrcinia. 

WiariHtfin 

Wyoming............ . 

l'nite<1  SutestoUl. 


Number 
o(cu»- 
tomera 


ISi.  KI.S 

W7.  Zm 

3,nU4.il3S»; 

t'l*>.WNi 


71.1, 1« 
<i8S.n37 

2,4((4.  Hi 

I.  I7h,h«i 

7^K  951 

»I.  U67 

fta.  vai 


Kilowatt- 
boors 
(tboo- 

sanda) 


ft.l.'.l.s*;; 
1.  J29.2N7 

19. 57.-.,  1)71 
i.  :«4.  .Vti 
3,  VWk  !«:»» 


Revenues 


I  Area^Tved  by 
Valley  .\ur 


Ponnessee  j 
t  ority  ' 


Rovenues 


savintcs     i    Revenues    j     Savings         Revenue* 


»^1 

3t. -:7J,  ;i"i 

312.  !CW.  «il 

.ri.:ilH.«IO 

7K.41H,t<i» 

10.  s7o.  ;*iu 


3»W^7"7 

l.tWJ.  fJIfi 

e.'^fti.K.'i 

2.H.'A  41'. 
,.  1W.247; 


»l,3»l..'ilO 

n  li:i.  7fW 
'2M.  i*S)t.  Htt) 
i;!i  "HO.  9<»t 

H0. 921.  Hnn 


1.  w.-.  -•.^-. 

»T0.«I7 
3U.9T»t 
U(W3.U11| 
ne,7W»! 
342.7X0, 

«,»«; 

\M,  »1.V 

1,  47.V.  *« 

1».0II0> 
4t  .V17,  »i3, 

H52.M7; 

1».272; 
2.33K.  I<I2 

,M*>.  *' 

24.i.!'!:, 
4K1,  6781 
141.721 

WW),  irj 

l,i$ltl.2M, 

l««k«Al 
I1«.2(V 


-..  48^.  Sis 
\  H12.  97?. 
ll,MEl.aWl 
3,  *»,  ""SM 
1.  30K.  -Jfii 

4,7i:i,t»7»v 

I.  250.  44W, 
457.  rtM 
w;l,(v57 

t%w»7.  i;ii 

4?.t.  744 
23.  &5I).  4W 

s.ian,  i:* 

34K.h2;I 

17,  XI.  J22 

l.«2H.  J!<K 

'■  14« 

-     217 

7.i24.»17 

3»».  Ml 

8,  (HM,  I.M 

k    «»4    >41 


i,UM*,4«il 

1^*0. 177 

MB.  ri4 


a6kOaa«io^ 

ia^  713.701)1 

aiiii4M.«N) 

K3. 988,  5111) 
2«,46.S71)«) 
y7, 832,  4110 

an.ow.wo 

28,  Sl.S  W») 
•>,>«2.0(1<I 

17,  W7. ;«««) 

lt'>4.  2W7.  (UK) 
14  1M».  4tlli 

5(11).  IKW.  21J)< 
7H,  TO.  UIO 
ll,«H3,0lin 

'i!««.  (0W.  4iX> 
46,0M.«iU) 
47.  tOK  «ni) 

J«3.W1.  UK) 
27..i9«.JI») 
34,ttW.  H»i 


17.  7«7.  JH' 


lUW,  44.^  IIM) 
i,  7m.  7i») 


*:».  !«4.  <»>■» 
11.H7J.  ♦ir; 
Iii,ivt2.  nn 

.!«.  aw.  iij 

ItK  «(44.  .'>.>4 

£i.  7HJ<. :(«» 

4,77U,10«> 


;«).  zn.  4.11) 
:m.  h2»,  uio 

1 1.  .02.  2W 

1 1«.  (.^(V.  wr2 

♦■*;.  44>«,  ?^2 

XI.  7«1.  «)I 

■    '.Vi.  ".•2H 

11*1.  244 

..,.  ..att..T02 

12.328.WB' 

51.  (m.  474 
611. 122.  .M2 
101.  412.  7.'i2 
;«.  :m».  •»« 
l;;,  SB).  521 
51.S33.«»» 
12. 14.\  .■«♦•. 
l,\  •i'J.  :»2:« 

:j,»il4.  TKt 

S.  3)1.  4K7 
70.  T.M.  522 

.\  410.  «e»> 

IW,  f«01,(rj) 

4;i.  7W>.  »V'{ 

4.  720.  4H7 
147,  in.  14»i 
22.  644.  «W 
•.l\  «i6l.  2.17 
1NH.WK.H5M 
11.  liriWih 
.1).  2»7.  Hi: 

.%  U)ll,  3M 
.51,W«.:M« 

81V.  Hao.  5a-> 

10.  ZEt.  829 

\  712.  177 

««t.a»7 

i'7H.  ,"1 

.i«i,H49.  7:a 

W.  4»7,  721 , 

:4.  1.S2.  U29 


I  Baasd  on  ratM  applicable  m  Tupelo.  Miss. 

»  Baaed  on  ratea applicable  in  MiMiunvilfc-,  Orr?. 

Remember  that  we  have  394,000,000,- 
000  kilowatt-hours  of  hydroelectric  power 
going  to  waste  in  our  navigable  streams 
and  their  tributaries  every  year. 

If  all  of  this  water  power  were  de- 
veloped and  Armed  up  to  the  peak  of  the 
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average  year.  It  iould  amount  to  consid- 
erable more  thaa  twice  the  amount  of 
electricity  we  arf  now  using. 

It  would  enabl;  the  American  people  to 
build  their  own  homes,  clean  up  their 
own  slums,  and  ^lake  every  house  a  more 


pleasant  and  more  attractive  place  In 
which  to  live. 

It  would  make  this  the  richest,  the 
most  powerful,  and  the  most  attractive 
country  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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Two  Tbovsaad  Jobs  Waitiiic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  VfM  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVM 

Friday.  July  t.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here- 
tofore mentioned  my  «»flort».  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  members  of  the  Rhode 
L^lani  congrennlonal  delegation,  to  a-suLst 
Mr.  RobertJi  Hlrw.  of  Woon.'«ocket,  R,  I.. 
and  New  York  City.  In  his  desire  to  get 
hi*  textile  mill  at  Woonsocket  In  op- 
eration. 

To  that  end.  I  have  Introdxiced  H.  R. 
4«04.  which  would  authorize  the  admit- 
tance of  four  Latvian  nationals  of  unique 
skills  into  the  United  States  as  temporary 
visitors,  with  special  condition.s  under 
which  they  might  become  permanent 
residents,  and  I  have  mentioned  the  cool 
attitude  of  the  State  I>eparimenfs  con- 
sular officers  toward  the  project.  A  com- 
panion bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Thecdche  Pr.4NCIS 
Grekn. 

It  is  extraordinary  for  business  groups 
and  newspapers  to  actively  support  any 
private  bill;  but  almost  every  civic  and 
business  group  la  Woonsocket  has  openly 
endorsed  this  biil.  and  the  Woonsocket 
Can  has  given  it  extensive  news  and  edi- 
torial coverage. 

The  rea5on  is  that  with  unemployment 
grrowing  there  are  2.000  jobs  waiting  on 
operation  of  the  Hirss  enterprises. 

Under  consent  I  Include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Call  of  June  14,  and 
an  important  news  story  from  the  same 
issue: 

HKLP    for    HTRS8 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  daya  when 
the  Nyanza  mill  was  one  of  Woonaockefa 
moat  active  manufacturing  plants  wUl  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  various  groups  and  indi- 
viduals to  speed  the  day  when  machinery 
will  hurr  once  again  In  the  Singleton  Street 
factory. 

Roberts  Hlras  choae  Woonsocket  for  his 
textile  operations  for  several  reasons,  at 
least  one  of  which  must  have  been  satis- 
faction with  the  community  m  a  place  in 
which  to  live  and  do  business. 

He  has  been  handicapped  in  getting  hito 
production  because  a  few  skilled  technicians. 
Latvians,  with  the  special  know-how  to  In- 
struct oth«»  in  the  work,  have  so  far  been 
denied  entry  into  this  country. 

Various  civic  and  community  organlaatlona 
have  endorsed  his  efforts  to  induce  Congress 
to  pass  special  legts'.atlon  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  bills,  already  introduced 
in  both  the  Hoose  and  the  Senate,  will  re- 
cslvs  favorable  consideration. 

If  it  Is  true,  as  reported,  that  the  admls- 
■lOD  of  only  four  men  to  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign  country  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  new  industry  in  Woonsocket,  giving 
employment  eventually  to  htindreds  of  per- 
sons, then  we  certainly  hope  Congress  will 
take  time  out  from  Its  m»y  scbsdule  to  lend 

a  helping  hand.  ^ 

Rhode  Island's  congressional  delegation 
already  has  promised  support. 

CouMcn  ASKS  CoNOSss  Pass  Hrtjss  Are  aix— 
CxTT  CxjoaL  liwrrBucTKo  To  Nonrr  Rboob 
ISLAsn  SoLOMS  or  Local  SsirnifKMT 
The  city  councU  laat  night  pa-saed  In  con- 
currence a  rtaolutum  calling  upon  Congress 


to  pass  legislation  that  would  permit  four 
Latvian  immigrants  to  come  to  Woonsocket, 
where  they  are  needed  to  start  operation  of  a 
private  Industry. 

The  resolution  cites  tlie  council's  stqjport 
of  a  blU  known  as  H.  R  4«04  which  would 
permit  the  immlipratlon  of  the  four  to  enter 
the  employ  of  Roberts  Hlras.  Inc  .  so  that 
firm  can  begin  One  textile  production  at  the 
old  Nyanza  mUl.  Singleton  Street, 

Under  the  t«ins  of  tb«  resolution  tbs  city 
clerk  was  instructsd  to  communicate  the 
sentiments  of  the  council  to  the  Rhode 
Island   contrssrtonal  delsgatlon 

In  the  boMd  of  aMermen.  Aklsrman  O^orge 
H.  Gregory  (ward  i).  qusaUoocd  wtoMlier 
fhe  admission  of  four  Latvians  would  msan 
that  they  would  be  followsd  l»y  "400  more." 
"There  are  plenty  of  unemployed  around 
here  already,"  he  quipped.  But  there  were  no 
objecting  votes. 

DARTT    FAVORS    UIAStJSt 

In  the  lower  chamber  Councilman  Harold 
P.  Dartt  (ward  2).  made  an  impassioned 
plea  for  pcMsage  of  the  measure. 

Pointing  out  that  he  was  in  the  textile 
fleld  himself.  Dartt  explained  that  the  lace 
production  planned  by  the  Hliss  firm  was  so 
intricate  that  the  special  and  unique  skills 
possessed  by  the  Latvians  were  esaeutiaL 


Migrant  Farm  Labor  Camps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 
Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mrs.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

following  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  June  22. 1949. 
speaks  for  itself. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  the  article: 

BABT  DEAD.    1 1    PESSOWS  SICK  OF  DTSErrTUT 

A  a-year-old  child  is  dead  and  11  others — 
adults  and  chUdren — are  critically  ill  in  an 
Alameda  County  outbreak  of  baclllary  dys- 
entery. 

The  child,  who  was  not  named,  died  Sun- 
day at  Highland  Hospital.  Oakland.  The  11 
others  also  are  under  treatment  there. 

The  outbreak  has  been  localiaed  in  two 
places — at  Biissell  City,  about  5  miles  south- 
west of  Hayward.  and  on  the  outslLirts  of 
Hayward  Itself. 

Dr.  James  C.  Malcolm,  Alameda  County 
healti  officer,  believes  the  Hayward  cases 
were  Infected  by  a  child  from  Russell  City. 

The  disease  spread,  he  said,  because  of  "de- 
plorabte  sanitary  condition  in  the  BusseU 
City  area."  The  small  town  Ues  in  an  sgrl- 
cxilturai  section. 

The  12  cases  were  reported  within  a  10-day 
pencd.  There  have  been  no  new  cases  slnoe 
Sunday  and  Dr.  Malcolm  Is  hopeful  the  pe- 
riod of  greatest  danger  is  over. 

The  disease  is  transmitted  by  flies. 

Dr.  MtUmlm  has  appealed  to  the  Alameda 
Oiunty  afeaaement  district  to  spray  the  area 
to  rid  tt  of  th«  insects.  The  health  depart- 
ment also  has  offend  the  senrlces  of  its 
nurr  "8  and  technicians  to  admlnlsta  sulpha- 
dlazlns  as  a  protecttrs  measure. 

Dr.  Malcolm  ordered  a  clean-up  at  Russell 
City,  especially  In  places  whers  outhouses 
are  used. 

He  said  the  disease  Is  osuaUy  not  fatal  to 
adults  but  is  particularly  dangerous  to 
children. 


Lmbs  to  Genaaaj  and  Dillon,  Read  k  C«. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  lIOItTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

rnday.  July  I  (leffislattoe  tfa«  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RcootB  an  articJt 
entitled  "Loans  to  Germany  and  DillaB, 
Read  ft  Co."  appearing  in  a  publication 
entitled  "Pnweat  World  War  ni,**  May- 
August  namba. 

The  Government  Printing  Cfflce  esti- 
mates that  the  manuscript  will  make 
34  pages  of  the  Record,  at  a  cost  of 
$243.75. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Loans  to  GnifAirr  ajto  DnxoM.  Rxao  *  Co. 

FART  S 

In  our  flrst  Installment  dealing  with  the 
Getaaan  loans  of  the  twenties  we  have  at- 
tempted tc  show  that : 

1.  American  Investment  losses  in  German 
securities  were  the  largest  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion. 

2.  Germany  has  been  the  most  prodigious 
postwar  I  borrower  from  the  United  States. 
Her  aggregate  Ijorrowings  from  private  m- 
vestors  in  this  cotmtry  have  exceeded  tl.aOO.- 
000.000.  almost  all  of  which  were  advanced 
during  1924  to  1930.  inclusive.  Our  interna- 
tional bankers  sold  these  securities  to  Ameri- 
can investors,  thereby  earning  large  cnmmie- 
sions — while  American  Investors  •••  tlie 
losers. 

3.  Gemuuiy  for  years  used  her  American 
borrowings  to  meet  her  reparation  obliga- 
tions. 

4.  Por  7  years— 1924  to  1030.  Inclusivs, 
Germany  Indulged  In  the  greatest  bcarow- 
ing  spree  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
liberaUty  with  which  American  inveaUas' 
funds  were  advanced  to  Germany  clearly  re- 
vealed the  ignorance  and  ameartng  lack  at 
foresight  which  charact«1aed  the  whole  post- 
war financing  era  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  successful  floating  of  the  Dawes 
pian  was  used  by  the  Germans  for  purposes 
of  enticing  foreign  capital  into  their  country. 
There  followed  a  period  of  foreign  financing 
for  Germany  which  has  no  duplicate  in  world 
history. 

8.  The  German  recipients  of  American  In- 
vestors' liberaUty  deemed  It  advisable  to 
build  up  their  Industrial  machinery  to  com- 
pete In  world  markets  mca*  strongly  than  be- 
fore World  War  I. 

7.  The  hotise  of  DUlcn.  Read  A  Co.  dis- 
tinguished Itself  by  making  enormous  loans 
to  the  German  Industries  which  went  be- 
yond ail  normal  business  caution. 

Slnoe  flnanclal  activities  of  such  magnitude 
cannot  be  launched  wlthoot  adequate  prepa- 
ration. It  behooves  us  to  trace  the  origin  erf 
this  financial  spree.  It  began  In  a  most 
Innocxious  way  in  December  of  19^3,  when  a 
poup  of  German  hoapitals  connected  with 
religious  groups  Joined  in  organisation  called 
Hllfakaese  (reUef  fund>.  which  functioned 
as  a  sort  of  a  bank  and  which  was  supposed 
to  act  for  all  the  hospitals  as  a  central  mone- 
tary (wganleatlon.  As  soon  as  the  German 
mark  was  stabilized,  this  Hilfskasae  embarked 
(«i  a  propaganda  campaign  to  obtain  means 
of  support  In  foreign  countries  for  their 
dkarttaUe  work.  ^tpatenUy  the  Germans 
knew  the  Ameriesn  propensity  for  chart' y 
By  misrepresenting  the  true  facu.  the  agents 
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of  the  0«nnan  hospltate  succeeded  In  creat- 
ing for  their  organiaatlon  a  reputation  of 
being  a  good  rtsk  and  safe  Investment.  Tbey 
claimed  that  conditions  tn  German  churches 
and  hoapltals  were  desperate,  and  declared 
that  uiUess  the  English-speaking  world  ex- 
tended loans  to  the  German  groups,  the  latter 
would  be  condemned  to  utter  ruin.  Com- 
munism being  a  very  popular  subject  then 
M  now.  the  representatives  of  the  German 
relief  funds  began  telling  story  after  story 
of  tbe  CcHununist  menace  overhanging  Ger- 
many and  atreased  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing Germany  as  the  last  bulwark  against  the 
Red  tide.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
German  chtorches  and  hospitals  as  the  strong 
defenders  of  Christian  civilization:  and  to 
prove  that  they  had  no  secrets  to  hide,  they 
mvited  Americans  to  coma  to  Germany  and 
take  a  look  for  themselves. 

Shortly  thereafter,  American  representa- 
tives came  to  Germany,  and,  to  their  great 
amazement,  discovered  that  the  claims  ad- 
vanced by  the  Germans  were  greatly  exagger- 
ated. Indeed,  they  discovered  that  the  true 
conditions  of  the  churches  and  hospitals  in 
postwar  Germany  were  quite  satisfactory  and 
by  no  means  as  hopeless  as  pictured  by  the 
German  agents.  However,  being  American 
businessmen,  they  reacted  like  businessmen. 
They  were  impressed  with  the  Germans'  de- 
sire to  improve  the  lot  of  their  churches  and 
hospitals.  T".  .3  was  proof  to  them  that  the 
Germans  meant  well.  They  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  American  InvesUBMita  would  be 
safe  and  would  produce  eseritaBt  returns. 

When  the  success  of  the  flrst  German  loans 
became  known,  the  American  financial  fra- 
ternity expressed  great  admiration  for  the 
German  ahrewdneas  In  handling  the  loan. 
This  aueceflB  waa  proof  to  them  that  Germany 
was  s  profitable  market  A  few  months  later 
the  spending  wpn*  began — with  the  result 
known  to  every  American  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  fall  for  the  German  propaganda. 
By  the  middle  of  1924  the  leaders  of  the 
American  banking  world.  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
his  partner.  Thoma*  Lamont.  wholeheartedly 
agreed  that  Germany  could  well  be  trvisted 
with  faithfully  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  American  loans.  But  this  time  there  was 
no  longer  question  of  making  loans  to 
churches  and  hospitals:  the  German  industry 
saw  Us  chance  and  seized  it.  The  house  of 
Dillon.  Read  saw  Its  chance  too.  But  for 
sooM  isssnn  tt  dM  not  care  to  Invest  In  any 
chsrltabls  o»y««***»ifm«  As  stated  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Dillon  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance : 

"Tou  see.  Senator  King,  our  loans  to  Ger- 
many have  been  largely  or  entirely  ( with  the 
exception  of  possibly  an  Item  of  SS.OOO.OOO) 
to  corporations.  We  have  made  no  long- 
term  loans  to  the  German  Government  as 
such,  or  to  municipalities,  to  subdivisions  of 
Government.  Our  loans  have  been  made  to 
corporations  and  business  (X^anlzatlons  in 
Gcnnsny." 

Wky  were  so  many  loans  made  to  Ger- 
man eorporatlens?  The  Senate  Investigat- 
ing Committee  wrestled  in  vain  with  this 
problem  for  weeks.  The  Senators  wsra  on- 
able  to  understand  why  the  corporations 
were  singled  out  and  why  no  adequate  at- 
tempts wars  made  by  the  American  Invest- 
ment hooses  to  make  sure  that  the  German 
corporations  were  good  risks.  In  vain  did 
ttoey  qiiote  Parker  Gilbert's  letter  of  October 
20.  1927.  In  which  he  warned: 

"I  have  attempted  to  bring  together  In  the 
foregoing  pages  the  accumulated  evidences 
of  overspending  and  overtx3rrowlng  on  the 
part  of  the  German  public  authorities,  and 
some  of  the  indict  tons  of  artificial  stimula- 
tion and  ovenspanston  that  are  already 
manifesting  themselves."  For  instance.  Sen- 
ator Hiram  Johnson,  exasperated  with  the 
evasive  answers,  referred  to  the  above  sen- 
tence, and  said:  "I  insist  that  with  a  docu- 
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quirements  even  If  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  period  of  German  economic  pros- 
perity which  prevailed  between  1924  and 
1928.  Surely  Mr.  Dillon  knew  that  the  tre- 
mendous German  industrial  capacity  was  not 
needed  for  a  peace  economy. 

One  also  wonders  whether  Mr.  Dillon  re- 
garded this  German  overdevelopment  as 
one  of  those  German  aberrations.  Insofar 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  by  1932  Mr.  Dillon  had  not  learned 
the  tT\  "  nature  of  Germany's  rearmament 
proi?ram  and  thft  he  was  unable  to  see,  be- 
tween the  years  1924  and  1932.  that  Germany 
had  carefully  laid  out  her  plans  lor  purposes 
of  establishing  a  war  economy. 

There  was  no  secret  about  Germany's  plans. 
The  German  Industrialists  spoke  about  them 
openly.  Arnold  Rechberg.  one  of  the  cut- 
standing  German  industrial  criminals  of  the 
Hitler  i-egime,  went  even  so  far  as  to  com- 
plain about  the  undue  Influence  of  the  Ger- 
man militarists.  As  early  as  1927  he  wrote 
'•never  under  the  Hohenzollerns  has  the 
military  cast  exercised  such  an  important 
political  influence  as  under  the  so-called 
German  Republic." 

The  same  year  the  foremost  German  scholar 
and  religious  thinker.  Prof.  F.  W.  Foerster, 
unveiled  in  the  magazine  Die  Menschhelt.  the 
schemes  of  the  German  General  Staff  for  a 
war  of  revenge  and  conquest  plotted  behind 
the  facade  of  the  German  Republic.  Pro- 
fessor Foerster.  with  the  true  insight  of  a 
prophet,  warned  the  world  In  1927  that  "the 
masters  of  Germany  today  need  peace  In 
order  to  be  armed  at  a  time  set  by  the  weak- 
ness of  her  neighbors.  This  time  will  come 
between  1933  and  1938." 

The  overdevelopment  of  the  Gennan  steel 
Industry  is  a  case  in  point.  Since  Mr.  Dillon 
made  most  of  his  loans  to  the  German  steel 
Industry  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  German  statistics  dealing  with  steel  pro- 
duction. The  unparalleled  rise  in  production 
was  shown  in  the  German  official  publica- 
tions. Compared  with  1923,  the  production 
of  Iron  and  steel  had  risen  In  1929  as  follows: 
Pig  iron:  Percent 

Germany 167.  9 

Great  Britain 1  99 

France 89.  5 

Steel  Ingots: 

Germany 158.  1 

Great  Britain 13.  8 

Prance 83.  2 

As  regard.,  coal  production,  between  1924 
and  1929  Germany  showed  an  Increase  of  37.8 
percent,  whereas  Great  Britain  showed  a  de- 
cline of  3.9  percent. 

All  this  leads  up  to  one  conclusion,  namely, 
that  the  enormous  Investments  of  American 
capital  enabled  Germany's  industrialists  to 
build  up  tha  most  modern  production  appa- 
ratus In  the  world. 

We  regret  to  say  that  In  studying  the  prob- 
lem of  American  Investments  In  Germany 
dtiring  that  period  we  found  no  evidence  that 
Mr.  Dillon  made  any  effort  to  enlighten  the 
United  States  Senators  when  the  latter  tried 
desperately  to  find  out  whether  the  American 
financial  fraternity  had  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  German  economy. 

As  we  search  through  the  files  of  the 
thirties  we  find  that  the  house  of  Dillon, 
Read  remained  steadfast  in  its  faith  in  the 
German  Industry.  Thus,  when  Prof.  James 
W.  Angell.  of  Columbia  University,  wrote 
a  book  in  1929  entitled  "The  Recovery 
of  Germany."  we  find  among  his  sponsors 
Owen  D.  Young,  of  General  Electric:  Charles 
Mitchell,  of  the  City  National  Bank:  Allen 
Dulles,  and  the  partners  of  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Dillon.  Read  &  Co.  They  all  helped 
the  book  to  become  a  big  success.  These 
sponsors  did  all  they  could  to  prove  to  the 
American  public  that  the  contents  of  the 
book  were  honest,  straightforward,  and  that 
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tte  material  coold  stand  op  to  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  And  what  was  the  thesis  at  thm 
book?  It  was  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  had 
been  a  heavy  burden  on  Germany  and  the 
source  of  aU  of  Germany's  misery:  that  U 
had  crippled  Germany's  eoonnmy  Just  aa 
much  as  the  short-sighted  and  expenstve  ac- 
tions of  the  French,  wiiich  Professor  Angell 
cMMed  were  dictated  solely  bv  tbeir  luet  for 
iawliH.1  The  book  denotinced  as  false  and 
not  proven  the  statement  that  Germany  had 
not  been  carrying  out  in  perfect  good  faith 
ail  of  the  responsibUitiea  arising  from  the 
t  eaty. 

Professor  Angell  also  devoted  a  large  part  ol 
his  book  to  the  big  German  trusU  which  be 
not  only  called  necessary  but  whose  national 
work  and  modern  set-up  he  termed  as  show- 
ing to  the  world  the  future  course  at  indus- 
try. And  dealing  with  the  period  period  be- 
tween 1934  and  1929.  Profes.sor  Angeli  de- 
scribed It  as  a  rscovery  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Moreover,  he  claimed 
that  Germany  bad  achieved  between  19.25 
and  1928  the  leadership  on  the  Continent 
for  ail  time. 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
self why  the  American  investment  houses,  in- 
cluding Dillon.  Read  &  Co.,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  sponsor  and  recommend  Professor 
Angell's  book  to  the  American  investors  who 
lost  their  money  in  Germany. 

But  before  the  reader  renders  final  Judg- 
ment on  the  activities  of  Mr.  Diiion  we  be- 
lieve he  will  be  interested  to  know  aomething 
about  the  career  of  that  man. 

In  his  early  years  Mr  Dillon  wa.s  not  par- 
tloaiarly  interested  in  finance.  After  gradu- 
ation he  worked  as  a  partner  with  his 
brother-in-law  and  founded  the  Milwaukee 
H^^^iiMt  Tool  Co.  Shortly  tnereafter  he 
nir  east  and  worked  with  George  W.  Wlck- 
ersham  who  was  his  attorney.  The  latter  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr.  Read. 

Sooa  after  lolning  the  firm,  Clarence  Dd- 
lon  went  to  work  for  the  firm  in  Chlcs9». 
While  tbere  be  made  good  and  sold  several 
issues  succeasfuUy.     Apparently  bis  succew 
In  Chicago  resulted  m   his  being  called  to 
New  York,  and  at  the  age  of  34  he  became  a 
partner  tn  the  firm  of  WUliani  A.  Read  it  Co. 
His  ability  to  )udge  people  and  matters  oT 
finance  very  calmly  tmpreased  his  partners. 
When  World  War  I  broke  out.  Washington 
needed      capable      administrators.     Bernard 
Barach  waa  made  Chairman  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board.     Needing  a  capable  assistant. 
Baruch  invited  Clarence  Dillon  to  come  to 
Washington  as  assistant  to  the  Chairman. 
Clarence  Dillon  spent  2  years  in  the  Capital 
and  while  there  obtained  a  thorough  nnder- 
standlng  of  the  world-wide  sweep  of  indus- 
trial conditions.     What  is  more,  he  quickly 
learned  the  value  of  making  contacts  because 
he  had  to  deal  with  Industrial  giants  who 
came  to  Washington  In  search  of  contracts. 
Not  only  did  he  learn  the  "ins"  of  Wg  husi- 
nesB    but    he    also    acquired    a    tremendous 
knowledge  of  international  financial  realities. 
He  never  regretted  the  time  he  spent  in 
Washington,  for  when  he  left  his  keen  mind 
held  in  its  grasp  the  threads  of  world  busi- 
ness.    In  the  meantime  he  had  made  very 
valuable  connections  lor  the  firm  of  WUliam 
A.  Read  »  Co..   and   when   he  returned   to 
New  Tork  his  partners  showed  their  appre- 
ciation by  TT^n»ing  him  the  president  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Read  &  Co.     Soon  after.  Clarence 
Dillon  felt  that  no  task  was  impoBsihle  to 
accomplish.     One  of  his  first  real  ventures 
was   the   refloating   of   the   sinking  firm  of 
Goodyear  Tire  *  Rubber  Co.     The  company 
had  commitments  of  flOO  000.000  and  was  in 
real  trouble.     The  company  had  tried  tn  vain 
to  interest  several  Wall  Street  houses  in  its 
plight,  and  In  desperation  its  managers  came 
to  Mr   Dillon,     He  immediately  undertook  a 
thorough  studv  of  the  company  s  affairs  and 
succeeded  In  raising  1100,000.000  for  the  re- 


oiganiaatJon  at  tbe  Goodyear  Tire  &  Bubber 
Co.     Since  that  tine  tbe  cx>mpany  baa  been 


His  self-eoDiposure  stood  tiim  all  bis  life 
In  good  stead.  He  wss  unperturbed  at  the 
greatest  moment  at  bis  life  when  tie  defeated 
J.  p.  Morgan  and  General  Motors  in  tiis  bid 
for  the  auto  bustneai  at  tbe  Dodge  Bros,  in 
1935.  He  calmly  wmte  out  a  check  tor  »l4d.- 
000.000.  This  pm^bmm  warn  ttaa  MMpat  sin- 
gle cash  deal  m  tbe  history  of  United  States 
business.  Perhaps  hu  secret  lay  m  ihe  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much  with 
other  people's  money. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  socceas  lay  elae- 
wbere.  It  must  have  baen  sure  instinct  that 
enabled  him  to  accompliah  the  Impossible. 
Shortly  after  the  Dodge  purciiase.  bis  name 
became  famous  to  Wall  Street.  By  192B  tba 
success  of  the  Dillon.  Read  bouse  was  such 
that  it  underwrots  some  tS-OOOOOOOOO  and 
tnls  ensbied  It  to  maintain  the  lead  over 
Morgan.  Kuhn  Loeb,  Harris  Ptarbes.  Chaae 
Securities  Corp..  MatiOQal  City,  and  Guaran- 
tee Trust  Oo. 

Three  years  after  his  famooa  success  CttUon 
got  tired  of  holding  the  Dodge  aroe.  inter- 
ests He  eold  it  to  the  Chrysler  Corp.  and  be 
broke  a  new  record  on  Wall  Street.  He  made 
a  profit  of  »40  000.000.  At  that  time  he  waa 
4S  and  onlv  10  years  m  Wall  Street.  By  that 
time  he  had  been  for  5  years  head  a<  the  to- 
vestment  firm  of  William  A-  Read  *  Co, 
which  m  the  meantime  was  changed  to  Dill- 
on. Rend  ft  Oo. 

Space  does  not  allow  a  detailed  account  ct 
all  his  business  ventures.  Only  a  few  will  be 
mentioned  here.  Mr.  DiUon  is  responsible 
for  the  oreanizatkm  o*  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co— a  glOO^KW-OOO  busineaa— when 
he  succeeded  to  merging  six  companies 
into  one  la  1921  he  dared  to  challenge  tbe 
English  Rothschilds  who  were  very  firmly  en- 
tiencbed  to  foreign  financing.  He  was  the 
first  American  to  Kwceed  to  wrestllag  from 
them  a  •IS.OOOiWO  Ux^  tar  BradL  In  1923 
he  Soated  a  loan  for  ISOjOOO  000  guilders  for 
Holland. 

Dinon  can  claim  tbe  credit  for  being  tbe 
first  to  underwrite  a  Japanese  loan  In  1924.  at 
a  time  when  agitation  against  tbe  Japanese 
immigration  wm  sery  strong  to  tbe  United 
States  This  notwlttostandl:'.g.  he  succeeded 
in  selling  to  the  Amertean  public  $15,000,000 
wwth  of  bonds  for  the  Japaneae  Great  Con- 
solidated Bectrtc  Power  Co.  His  foreign  ac- 
tlvities  became  known  far  and  wide.  Many 
oountr«e>  to  Carapa  and  Latta  America 
sought  his  eoansrt.  advice,  and  help.  Dlllan 
handled  loans  fdr  a  do«?n  governments  to 
both  «urope  simI  Lattn  America.  Hot  only 
did  these  countries  appreciate  his  great  help 
by  paytog  htm  handsome  teea.  bat  be  sras 
also  decorated  by  many  govemmenta. 

Dillon's  ability  to  do  the  impossible  at- 
tracted the  attention  ewn  of  H.  L.  Vab^tf 
when  the  latter  wanted  to  undertake  new 
financing.  iJislead  of  going  to  his  former 
friends,  he  turned  to  Clarence  DUlon. 

As  was  to  be  expected.  Dillon's  success  to 
Wall  Street  became  the  object  of  widespitad 
comment.  The  most  common  ititerpretaOon 
at  that  time  was  that  Clarence  DUlon  arrived 
at  the  psychological  moment  to  Wall  Street. 
Since  the  old  leaders  were  bewildered  and 
incapable  of  coptag  with  the  spirit  of  tUe 
tlmea.  a  new  spirit  was  needed,  and  DUkm 
arrived  Just  at  the  right  moment  with  a  new 
formula.  And  what  was  the  new  formula? 
In  essence  tt  was  very  simple:  Dillon  made 
huge  sums  of  money  out  of  transactions 
while  at  the  same  time  keeptag  oontt^*  of 
the  management  of  the  enterprise  he  organ- 
iaed.  His  saceesa  was  a^ieved  tbroogli  tbe 
device  of  isBUing  to  Mr.  DlUon  and  his  asK>- 
dates  the  only  class  of  stock  that  waa  en- 
titled to  vote.  At  tbe  sanae  time  the  dMres 
of  another  nonvoting  stock  were  sold  to  the 
puolie.    The    net   result   was   that    the    to- 


^-estors  who  had  paid  for  tbe  ownerabip  of 
tbe  enterprise  continued  to  own  their  equity. 
but  bad  nothii«  to  aay  regarding  the  man- 
agement nor  could  tbey  expect  to  have  any- 
thing to  aay  to  tbe  future.  SInoe  tbe  stock- 
holders were  delighted  with  the  ftuancial 
socceas  of  thor  investment,  tbey  did  at  care 
wbetner  tbey  bad  anything  to  say  about  tbe 
management  or  tbe  policies  of  tbe  corpora- 
tion wh:cb  tbey  owned. 

One  of  his  Harvard  classmates  who  knew 
him  very  well  characterised  Mr.  OUloa's 
ability  and  success  aa  follows:  "U  Dillon 
wanted  to  buy  a  cow  be  would  read  up 
ever^-tblng  on  cows,  and  before  be  ckMsd  the 
deal  he  would  know  more  about  tiM 
than  tike  farmer  himself." 

This  leads  us  back  to  tbe  crucial 
of  our  inquiry.  Why  was  Mr.  Ddlcn 
interested  to  Germany?  As  we  haws 
Mr.  DiUon  was  very  tborcugta  in  bis  anaifBia 
oi  a  ooaipany  srtilcb  be  was  asked  to  or- 
ganize. It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  reeom- 
msBdlng  tbe  Investment  to  the  German  to- 
dustries.  ta*  wait  have  made  a  very  tborougb 
analysis  ot  (tosir  nature  and  character. 
When  tbe  Dliloa,  Read  Co.  iin— aililatail  the 
German  steel  properties  on  tte  andel  of  tbe 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  be  made  a  most 
Uiforot^b  an<<  pairtt*'^'"g  investigation  ot 
tbe  entire  steel  indusu^  oil  Germany.  Did 
Mr.  Dillon  insist  on  controlling  the  vot- 
ing sUMk  of  the  Vereiuigte  Stahlwerke  ju&t  aa 
he  did  with  tbe  American  corporations  which 
he  reorganized?  If  his  classmate  was  correct 
m  saying  that  Mr.  DUlon.  when  be  wanted 
to  purchase  a  cow  knew  more  about  tbe  cow 
than  the  fanner  did.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Verelnlgte  SUhlwerke  Mr. 
Dillon  knew  all  there  was  to  be  known 
about  It. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  atoce  DtUon  waa 
so  thoroughly  sold  cm  the  German  steel 
todustry.  he  must  have  known  why  he  want- 
ed to  rebuild  the  German  steel  todustry  and 
also  he  must  have  Insisted  on  having  a  aaj 
to  the  control  of  the  German  steel  Indoitry, 
The  United  States  Senate  tovestlgatlon 
referred  to  above  unfortunately  did  not  shed 
much  light  on  the  subject.  However,  a  later 
Investigation,  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Senate  In  1931)  known  as  the  Pecora 
investigation,  revealed  some  Interesting  side 
lights  on  the  methods  used  by  the  DOUm, 
Read  tovestment  house.  That  investigation 
revealed  among  other  facta  that  DUlon,  Read 
A  Co,  tised  extensively  the  formula  of  Isso- 
mg  voting  and  nonvoting  stock.  tJie  foma- 
er  held  exclusively  by  DlDon.  Bead.  Thua. 
In  1928.  1929,  members  of  the  Dillon,  Reed 
Oo.  made  a  profit  of  tCSlSTTO  on  the  sale 
of  stock  of  a  subsidiary  corporation  which 
had  cost  them  a  total  of  IM.110.  The  price 
paid  to  1094  wss  70  cents  a  Oxsn  and  tbe 
average  price  received  waa  gfiS  a  share. 

It  appears  that  to  tills  caae  the  DUlon, 
Read  tKTusa  set  up  two  tovestment  trosts 
with  a  combined  capital  of  990,000.000  and 
an  original  Investment  of  96  100  000.  The 
Peeora  tovestigatton  showed  that  the  ma- 
jority control  and  voting  power  was  held  tj 
OWl*wi  and  other  members  of  his  firm. 

From  the  above  tt  is  clear  that  the  gen- 
eral formula  of  Dillon.  Read  waa  to  retato 
for  themselves  the  voting  control  ef  the 
companies  they  organised.  Did  the  same 
formula  apply  to  the  Dillon.  Bead  reorgani- 
zation of  the  German  steel  todxwtryt 

As  we  follow  Dillon.  Read's  action  In  Ger- 
man affairs  we  are  strock  by  tSie  fact  that 
ever  since  the  floating  of  the  German  jomm 
to  the  United  States  to  tbe  1910^,  the  boose 
of  Dillon.  Read  has  been  very  taterested 
in  German  affairs.  We  notioe.  for  instance, 
that  before  World  War  n.  when  the  Ger- 
mans were  very  active  in  tba  Ifcifd  Btoliai 
trying  to  break  the  anti-HMl  IwfuuM  aod 
the  mounting  resentment  agatost  nasism, 
Dillon.  Read  was  to  ckne  toucii  with  German 
interests  to  tbe  United  Statca. 
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We  are  atoo  struck  by  the  fact  that  aa 
late  as  April  1941.  the  Schroeder  companies 
in  the  United  States— the  so-caled  British 
subslfUarles  which  were  Interested  mostly 
In  German  buslnesae*  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Latin  America— refused  to 
give  up  their  fiscal  agencies  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Rhlne-Maln-EUinube  author- 
ities, the  city  of  Berlin,  the  city  of  Dres- 
den, the  city  of  Leipzig,  and  the  city  of  Frank- 
furt. The  reason  the  Schroeder  companies 
dldnt  want  to  give  up  their  connections  with 
the  above  German  agencies  was  that  they 
didn't  want  the  Dillon.  Read  Co.  to  remain 
the  sole  acanU  in  the  United  States  for  the 
above  OaitiBn  entities. 

Coming  to  our  times,  we  have  been  won- 
dering ever  since  VE-day  why  the  Dillon. 
Bead  partners  have  been  playing  such  a 
prominent  role  in  German  affairs.  The 
career  of  Paul  Nit».  a  former  vice  president 
of  the  firm,  was  discussed  In  our  maga«ine 
No  25.  May-June  \9*S. 
-  The  former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr 
jMnee  Porrestal.  was  preaideni  of  Dillon. 
Read  *  Co.  It  Is  worthy  of  mention  that  in 
the  course  of  the  Pecora  investigation,  in  the 
spring  of  1933.  Mr  Fonrestal  testified  that  he 
cacapcd  payment  of  at  .east  995000.000  in 
FMeral  income  taxes  by  forming  two  per- 
sonal corporations,  one  in  Canada,  and  the 
other  in  Delaware 

We  must  also  deal  with  the  activities  of 
Gen.  William  H  Draper,  Jr..  vice  president 
on  leave  for  Dillon.  Read  &  Co  ,  for  In  the 
course  of  his  career  in  the  Army  and  later 
as  Under  Secretary  of  War  he  has  left  an 
indelible  mark  upon  our  policy  toward  Ger- 
many. 

To  begin  with.  General  Draper  s  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  the  economic  division  of 
the  military  government  and  later  as  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  General  Clay,  has  always 
remained  a  mystery.  When  we  first  heard 
of  him  it  was"  in  the  spring  of  1945  when 
he.  as  a  colonel  in  the  Army,  was  training 
his  troops  In  Hawaii  for  the  impending  In- 
vasion of  Japan.  He  fully  expected,  we 
were  told,  to  contribute  his  share  In  fighting 
the  Japanese.  However,  instead  of  going  to 
■  Japan  he  was  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
European  theater  of  war  just  at  the  time 
when  Germany  was  coUapaing. 

The  economic  division  of  the  American 
military  government  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  division,  sir^ce  the  principal  Allied 
objective  at  Potadam  was  to  prevent  Germany 
from  ever  again  becoming  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  major  task  of  the 
economic  division  was  to  bring  about  the 
industrial  disarmament  and  demilitariza- 
tion of  the  German  economy  by  Imposing  ap- 
propriate controls  over  Germany's  ability  to 
wage  war  and  by  providing  Germany  with  an 
economy  which  would  give  the  Germans  a 
standard  of  living  not  exceeding  that  en- 
Joyed  by  her  neighbors. 

A  proper  guide  was  Issued  to  all  American 
occupation  cfflcers.  This  guide  was  known 
M  Directive  J.  C.  S.  1067.  From  the  very 
beginning.  General  Draper's  attitude  toward 
J.  C.  S.  waa  unfriendly.  His  altitude  toward 
the  basic  policy  in  Germany  which  called 
for  demilitarisation,  denazification,  repara- 
tions, and  a  level  of  Industry  for  peace  was 
one  of  hostUlty.  He  never  liked  J.  C.  S.  1067 
and  throughout  his  stay  in  Germany  did  yeo- 
man work  to  prove  that  the  economic  pro- 
▼Uions  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  were  un- 
workable. His  efforts  to  nullify  these  pro- 
visions began  from  the  moment  be  became 
the  Director  of  the  Economic  Division  of  the 
military   government. 

While  in  Germany.  General  Draper  waa 
the  guiding  spirit  and  leader  of  a  group  con- 
alsting  of  prominent  American  industriallsu 
and  high  o<B^l^l«  Prominent  among  these 
IndustrlalUU  were  Peter  Hoaglund.  prewar 
representative  of  General  Motors  Interests  In 
Germany,  the  Opel  works:  Graeme  H>j"*ard. 
also  of  Oecerai  Moton  and  a  cloee  friend  of 
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distinguish  himself  by  his  zeal  in  applying 
the  clear  directive  from  Washington.  Was 
this  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  in  agreement 
with  the  Wall  Street  InteresU  which,  as 
early  as  1941  had  picked  Germany  as  a  field 
where  they  could  renew  the  profitable  game 
they  played  there  once  before?  One  Is  In- 
clined to  believe  that  It  must  have  been  so, 
since  his  own  firm  had  floated  such  huge 
loans  for  the  development  of  the  Vereinlgte 
Stahlwerke. 

At  any  rate,  the  facts  are  that  when  the 
United  States  investlfiration  teams  went 
through  the  flies  of  the  Vereinlgte  Stah- 
werke  In  Dusseldorf.  in  1946.  they  found 
friendly  letters  written  in  the  1930's  by  Gen- 
eral Draper  to  the  top  management  of  the 
Vereinlgte  Stahlwerke.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  General  Draper  must  have  been 
Interested  In  the  fate  of  the  postwar  German 
steel  Industry.  And  speaking  about  the  Ver- 
einlgte Stahlwerke.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  Its  prewar  annual  steel  capacity  was 
approximately  10 'j  million  tons.  Contrary 
to  the  common  belief  In  the  United  States, 
this  German  steel  combine  sxiffered  very 
little  damage  during  World  War  II.  The 
directors  of  the  company  estimated  Its  total 
damage  at  15  percent. 

In  March  1946  the  Allied  Control  Council 
agreed  that  German's  total  steel  capacity 
should  not  exceed  7,500.000  tons  of  steel. 
Would  General  Draper  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  how  It  was  possible  for  the  Vereinlgte 
Stahlwerke  to  contract  a  loan  in  the  spring 
of  1946  from  the  Dresdner  and  Deutsche 
banks  for  125.000.000  marks  to  repair  the 
damage  suffered  by  the  Vereinlgte  Stahl- 
werke? Since  Germany's  total  capacity  was 
fixed  at  that  time  at  7.500.000  tons,  it  is  plain 
that  the  loan  granted  to  the  Vereinlgte 
Stahlwerke  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  Allied 
Control  Councils  decision.  What  did  Gen- 
eral Draper  do  to  stop  the  loan  to  the  Verein- 
lgte Stahlwerke?  Or  did  he  help  to  make  the 
loan  possible? 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  national  and  international  cartels  is 
too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  When 
the  Big  Three  met  at  Potsdam  in  July  1945 
they  decided  to  abolish  once  and  for  all  the 
pernicious  German  trusts  and  cartels.  Arti- 
cle la  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  is  very  clear 
on  that  score.  This  article  was  also  binding 
upon  General  Draper.  Not  only  did  he  not 
distinguish  himself  by  his  zeal  in  pressing 
for  the  abolition  of  the  German  trusts  and 
cartels,  but  while  in  Germany  made  no  bones 
about  his  distaste  for  It.  On  many  occasions 
General  Draper  criticized  the  article  publicly 
and  privately.  Moreover,  he  was  in  complete 
disagreement  with  the  State  Department  di- 
rective to  the  military  government  to  do  all 
in  Its  power  to  press  for  a  mandatory  decar- 
tellzation  of  the  German  economy. 

General  Draper's  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  decartellzatlon  of  Germany  finally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  General  Clay  in  the 
fall  of  1946.  when  the  latter  told  his  sub- 
ordinate in  no  uncertain  terms:  "Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  decartellzatlon  policy 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  Stales,  and  this 
policy  applies  to  all  divisions  of  the  occupa- 
tion forces." 

However.  General  Clay's  admonition  did 
not  produce  the  desired  results.  General 
Draper  continued  to  pull  all  the  wires  with 
the  State  Department  to  prevail  upon  the 
then  Under  Secretary  Will  Clayton  to  change 
the  United  Stales  policy  toward  the  decartell- 
zatlon program. 

In  1947.  while  in  Washington  on  official 
business.  Draper  had  extensive  discussions 
with  Mr.  Bernard  Armour  of  the  Hayden 
Chemical  Co..  a  company  originally  founded 
with  the  help  of  German  capital  In  1925.  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  monopoly  of 
the  manufacture  of  peuiclllln  at  the  Hoechat 
I.  G.  Parben  plant.  Since  the  official  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes  Government  was  and 
is  antlmonopollsllc.  It  waa  very  strange,  to 
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ssy  the  least,  that  Draper  should  have  tried 
to  foster  a  new  monopoly  in  Germany. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  Dillon.  Read  story,  we 
believe  It  ts  appropriate  to  mention  the  name 
of  PhUlp  H.  Hswkins.     Although  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  is  oOclally 
not  a  member  of  the  Dillon.  Read  firm,  his 
name  Is  mentioned  here  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  happens  to  be  General  Draper's  son- 
in-law.     Prior  to  his  marriage  In  Germany, 
Hawkins  seemingly  was  in  favor  of  imple- 
menting   the   United   SUtes   decartelizalion 
policy.       His    attitude    changed     overnight, 
when   he   became  a  member  of  the  Draper 
family.      When    General    Draper    left    Ger- 
many in  the  summer  of  1947,  his  son-in-law 
remained.      Today    he    holds    \.\m    post    of 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Economic  Department 
of   the   United   States   military  government. 
On  March   20,    1949.   the   Christian   Science 
Ifbnltor  reported  Mr.  Hawkins  as  saying  that 
the  American  authorities  would  not  oppose 
nationalization  of  the  Ruhr  by  a  federal  Ger- 
man    government     having     the     necessary 
powers  to  act.    The  dispatch  ended  with  the 
following    words:     '"The    Americans    would 
sanction    nationalization    at    this    Juncture 
only  If  the  former  owners  were  adequately 
compensated." 

Would  Mr.  Hawkins  be  kind  enough  to  ex- 
plain who  are  the  real  former  owners? 

We  have  mentioned  above  that  the  Dillon. 
Read  Investment  house  was  also  a  pioneer 
In  floating  loans  for  the  Japanese  Industry. 
Ever  since  1947  we  have  been  wondering 
whether  it  was  purely  a  coincidence  that 
General  I>aper  was  recalled  to  Washington 
to  assume  the  post  of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
War  Department.  For  the  record  reveals 
that  In  the  summer  of  1947,  before  a«s\imlng 
his  post  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  War  De- 
partment. General  Draper  went  to  Japan 
ostensibly  to  make  an  analysis  of  our  occupa- 
tion policy  in  the  Pacific. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  In  Tokyo,  it  was 
oflkrially  reported  that  General  Drs^)er 
ordered  the  suspension  of  our  decsrtelizaticm 
policy  of  the  Japanese  economy,  which  be- 
fore the  war  waa  controlled  by  the  Zaibatsu 
group.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  policy 
of  decentralization  of  the  Japanese  economy 
had  been  agreed  to  not  only  by  the  United 
States  but  by  all  the  members  of  the  Far 
■astern  Commission.  Consequently,  it  had 
been  decided  that  the  Zaibatsu  holdings  in 
Japan  should  be  sold  to  small  Independent 
business  firms  In  Japan. 

Why  did  General  Draper  kill  the  decartell- 
■atioa  program  In  Japan?  And  speaking 
about  Japan.  It  is  also  extremely  strange  that 
General  Draper  saw  fit  to  hire  the  firm  of 
the  McGraw  Co. — represented  by  Clifford 
Strike — to  make  a  special  study  of  the  repara- 
tions program  in  Japan.  When  Mr.  Suike 
returned  from  Japan  he  recommended  that 
the  reparations  program  previously  sgreed  to 
should  be  discarded.  (Parenthetically.  Mr. 
SUike's  firm  was  paid  »650.000  for  the  Job.) 
One  may  ask:  Was  General  Draper  promoted 
to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary  of  War  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  entirely  our  e8tal>- 
llahed  policy  toward  our  enemies? 

We  do  not  know  all  the  answers  to  these 
perplexing  questions.  We  only  know  this: 
In  the  fall  of  1945  General  Eisenhower,  at 
that  time  military  commander  in  Germany, 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
high  officials  under  his  command  were  not 
heart  and  soul  In  agreement  with  the  estab- 
lished pxjlicles  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  In  October  1945.  he 
.  Issued  a  statement  In  which  he  warned  that 
all  those  who  were  not  In  sympathy  with  the 
United  States  policy  toward  Germany 
should  either  submit  or  turn  over  their  Jobs 
to  those  who  were  In  sympathy  with  It.  We 
do  not  know  whether  General  Eisenhower 
had  General  Draper  In  mind,  but  it  is  our 
shrewd  guees  that  he  did.  We  regret  that 
General  Elsenhower  did  not  stay  lon« 
enough  to  enforce  his  ideas. 


Aasuralng,   however,   that  Octicral   Bsen- 
hower  did  have  General  Draper  and  hU  In- 
dustrial  friends    in    mind,    we   don't   think 
the  latter  would  have  left  thetr  poets  with- 
out a  flfht.    Tbey  went  to  Germany  In  the 
first   place  because   they   wanted   to  renew 
their  prewar  profitable  relations  with  that 
country    at   the   earliest    possible   moment. 
It  was  easy  for  them  to  be  appointed  to  go 
to  Germany  because   they   had   the   proper 
connections  In  high  places  end  because  they 
could  claim   (indeed)    that  they  knew  Ger- 
many well.     They  got  to  know  Germany  In 
the  twenUes  when  they  Uld  the  foundation 
for    Hitler's    war   machine— with    American 
money.     And  In  order  to  accomplish   thetr 
postwar  alms  they  knew  how  to  get  Into  the 
proper  places  and  at  the  proper  time.    That 
is  the  reason  also,  we  believe,  why  the  mem- 
bers of  the  EMllon,  Read  firm  have  played 
such  a  prominent  rtrte  In  public  affairs  in 
recent  times 

The  question  is.  Did  the  American  people 
select  these  officials  to  scuttle  and  liquidate 
the  pledges  made  to  them  by  their  Govern- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  1945?  WiU  the  Amer- 
ican people  continue  to  allow  the  spirit  of 
the  Dillon.  Read  firm  to  prevail?  WlU  the 
American  people  be  so  tooUah  as  to  Invest 
again  in  the  heavy  Industries  of  the  Ruhr 
In  order  to  manufacture  the  weapons  for 
world  war  m? 


T¥e  AdfluautratioB'i  Foreifii-Trad« 
Profrui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 


or    NXTAIM 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  1  ^^legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  MALONR  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rrco»D  an  article 
entitled  "United  States  Foreign  Policy 
Flayed— GOP  Stand  Urged,  appearing  in 
the  Deseret  News,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  for  June  24.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riccau), 
as  follows: 

L'HUMJ     STATeS     rOOICIf    FOUCT    fT-ATH» — C0» 
STAND   tnCXD 

(By  M.  DeMar  Teuscher) 
A  blistering  sttack  on  the  actmlntrtra- 
Uon's  three-pronged  foreign-trade  procram 
by  Senator  Gxobcs  W.  Maunrs.  B^ublican. 
Nevada,  highlighted  Friday  sessions  of  the 
national  convenUon  of  Young  Republicans 
Friday  In  Salt  Lake  City- 
Charging  that  "American  Jobs  are  being 
transferred  overseas  because  of  adherence  to 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  free  trade. "  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  urged  young 
party  members  of  the  GOP  to  indorae  flexible 
import  fees  to  replace  the  free-trade  policy. 
The  blunt-speaking  Nevada  solon  was  a 
key  speaker  In  afternoon  sessions  of  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  conference  at  the  Newhouse 
HoteL 

Earlier  in  the  day  delegates  from  47  States 
had  heard  attacks  on  the  present  foreign 
policy  by  Representative  DouMUt  L.  jACxaow. 
Bepublican.  Callfwiaia,  and  a  cbarge  that 
Republican  leaders  were  neglecting  their 
duty  to  the  American  people  by  their  refusal 
to  listen  to  the  requests  oi  the  workingmen. 
The  Utter  charge  was  voiced  by  Joseph  D. 
Keenan.  American  Federation  of  Labor  po- 
ll tical-educatloo  director,  who   was  one  of 


three  speakers  to  appev  on  a  special  labor 
panel  Friday  morning. 

Senator  Malowb.  speaking  foreefully  In  aa 
avowed  attempt  to  rouse  the  Toung  Repub- 
licans into  waking  np  to  their  responaibUl- 
tles.  declared  the  Republican  Party  has  "for- 
gotten the  workingman  after  0  7*^**  <* 
fighting  for  hla  protection  throofb  prot«c- 
tlve  tartffs. 

"A  tariff  la  simply  a  floor  under  Atnertcan 
wages.  If  we  think  we  can  follow  the  ad- 
ministration promise  of  preserving  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  while  allowing  free 
trade  with  every  nation  on  earth,  we  are 
badly  mistaken."  he  asserted. 

He  sttacked  the  admintstratlon's  three- 
pronged  program,  declaring  that  under  jxAnt 
1— the  BCA — our  "chief  export  to  gtiarantae 
trade  balance  deficits  of  European  nations, 
otir  chief  export  is  cash" 

He  added  that  under  the  proposed  inter- 
national trade  organization,  which  would 
include  58  nations,  we  would  have  the  same 
voce  and  eventually  ttote  same  standard  a€ 
living,  as  Slam. 

The  third  prong  of  the  program,  a  pro- 
posed 3-year  extension  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  is  being  pushed  on  a  re- 
ciprocal trade  basis,  although  xmj  mention 
is  made  of  the  phrase  "reciprocal  trade"  in 
the  1934  act. 

"Adherence  to  the  three-pronged  free  trade 
program  is  leading  us  into  the  position  in 
which  BCA-subsldiaed  foreign  factories  al- 
ready are  underselling  tis  on  our  home  mar- 
ket." he  charged. 

He  added  tlxat,  when  this  situation  be- 
came a  general  one.  that  American  workers. 
particUlatly  the  farming,  mining,  lumbering. 
and  textile  Industries,  would  find  their  jotm 
transferred  to  foreign  soil. 

•^hie  Republican  Party  must  ottei  the 
country  a  positive  program  to  protect  the 
workingman  of  the  Nation,  while  assisting 
^tlie  omXkJtm  at  the  world,  on  a  real  bostaeas 
basis,  to  raise  their  own  living  staDdartis. 
When  those  standards  meet  ours,  then  Is  ttM 
time  to  talk  for  free  trade,"  be  asserted. 


A  Prvlest  A{aiut  ConuBuaist  Art 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OP  inCHKAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  1,  1949 

Mr.  EKDNDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  C<w- 
GRTSsioN.^L  RacoKD,  I  include  therein  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Native  Sons 
of  California  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Parlor  in  May. 

The  resolution  speaks  for  itself  and 
bears  directly  upon  the  productitm  of 
some  so-called  modem  artists.  This  is 
in  harmony  with  exposures  which  I  have 
discussed  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently  on  three  different 
occasions. 

The  resolution  foUows: 

Whereas  pursuant  to  action  taken  at  the 
1948  session  of  tiie  Grand  Parlor,  resclution 
No.  41  referring  to  BMtalh  murals  dlsjU^ed 
on  tlM  walls  of  RinocA  Annex  Fost  CMks 
BuUding  in  San  Francisco  was  submitted  to 
the  board  of  grand  oOcen  tiaving  referred 
tbc  matto'  to  the  Americanism  committee; 
and 

Whereas  said  Americanism  committee,  fol- 
lowing an  Intensive  tawtlfHttaB  of  said 
murals,  rendered  a  report  In  vrttlng  Incor- 
porating its  f*n««'"g«  that  said  murals  do  not 
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trulj  depict  the  romiince  and  glory  of  earlj 
California  history,  but  on  the  contrary  cast  a 
most  derogatory  and  Improper  reflection 
upon  the  character  of  the  pioneers,  and  that 
^Kar  murais  are  definitely  subversive  and 
liMw/kgntA  to  spread  communistic  propaganda 
and  tend  to  promote  racial  hatred  and  class 
warfare  and  raoommending  that  the  Grand 
Parlor  go  on  record  as  opposing  said  murals: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Americanism  committee 
In  connection  with  the  said  murals  be  ap- 
proved and  that  this  Grand  Parlor  go  on 
record  as  condemning  the  said  murals  for  the 
Tttasom  aforesaid  and  that  a  communication 
be  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities  advis- 
ing of  such  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Grand 
Parlor  and  requesting  the  Immediate  removal 
at  said  murals:  be  it  further 

ResKdred.  That  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
greas  from  the  State  of  California  be  advised 
of  the  action  of  this  Grand  Parlor  and  that 
tliatr  aid  be  solicited  in  accomplishing  the 
•bjacts  thereof. 


Tribute  to  the  Greek  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or    NO«TH    D.*KOT.% 

0  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  ^J^GER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Reco«d  an  address  I 
delivered  at  the  Statler  Hotel  last  Mon- 
day night  before  the  Pan-Laconian 
Federation,  a  Greek  organization. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  distinguished  guests. 
and  members  of  the  Pan-Laconian  Federa- 
tion, It  u  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to 
take  part  In  this  convention  for  it  is  In  such 
gatherings  as  these  that  the  men  and  women 
who  ha^e  come  to  our  shores  have  kept  alive 
the  finest  spirit  of  their  own  traditions  and 
contributed  so  magnificently  to  our  great 
American  tradition  of  human  dignity  and 
freedom. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  you  for  the  splendid  work  to  which 
you  are  giving  yourselves.  The  world  neieds 
more  of  this  inspiring  common  concern  for 
the  leas  fortunate,  for  the  suffering,  the  help- 
Iflaa.  and  the  Innocent  victims  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  and  for  the  underdog. 

If  clvlliiation  U  to  survive,  thu  common 
concern  for  our  fellow  man  must  be  estab- 
lUhed  as  the  greatest  single  mark  of  human 
greatness 

For  If  history  has  one  lesson  to  teach  us. 
It  is  that  free  men  in  a  free  society  can  main- 
tain their  freedom  only  as  they  cultivate  and 
strengthen  this  spirit,  and  discipline  thetr 
own  thoughts  and  actions  by  It. 

It  is  my  own  humble  opinion  that  there 
li  no  greater  service  we  can  render  to  our- 
aalvea  or  to  others  than  by  identifying  our. 
selves  With  organized  expressions  of  this 
spirit  such  as  Is  repreaented  by  this  Pan- 
Laconlaa  VMcratldn. 

Our  modam  age  has  produced  far  too  great 
a  number  of  cynics,  defeatlsu.  and  pessimists 
who  decry  as  unrealistic  and  Utopian  this 
approach  to  the  solution  of  our  human  prob- 
lama. 

'n  spite  of  the  added  ammunition,  which 
•ach  new  generation  saami  to  furnish  the 
cyoloa    in    the    form    of    tnercased    human 
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Olympic  champion  runner 

was  dispatched  to  enlist 

For  2  days  and  2  nights 
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1,  490  B.  C  the  Athenians 
lestroyed  the  Persian   rear 
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1  earing  the  news  of  victory, 
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day  this  story  has  held  a 
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-year -old  tragedy  of  Phel- 

nearly  repeated.    This  mar- 

terrtbly  hot  weather  and 

In  which  overcager  partici- 


pants set  such  a  pace  at  the  start  that  the 
condition  of  the  leaders  at  the  finish  was 
pathetic. 

It  was  Dorando  Pietrl.  Italy's  representa- 
tive, who  fought  his  way  into  the  lead  over 
the  last  stretch  of  the  gruelling  grind  until 
Just  outside  the  entrance  he  was  forced  to 
slow  down  and  finally  forced  to  crawl  on  hu 
hands  and  knees.  As  he  entered  the  gatr  of 
the  stadium  he  collapsed.  First  aid  was  ad- 
ministered and  he  rose  to  totter  on  around 
the  arena  track.  Fifty  yards  further  on  he 
collapsed,  and  was  revived  and  helped  up 
again  Then  only  yards  from  the  finish  line 
he  collapsed  for  the  third  time.  This  time  it 
was  a  group  cf  British  spectators  who  could 
no  longer  restrain  themselves  who  rushed  to 
his  sldp,  picked  him  up.  and  carried  him 
bodily  across  the  line. 

Of  course  this  courageous  Italian  was  dis- 
qualified since  he  never  could  have  finished 
that  race  unassisted.  Yet  his  determination 
and  courage  was  recognized  not  only  by  the 
British  spectators:  It  was  matched  by  the 
gallantry  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Alexandra, 
who  awarded  him  a  gold  cup  for  his  heroic 
performance. 

It  is  little  wonder  then  that  this  marathon 
run  is  regarded  as  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Olympic  Games  and  is  honored  as  a  cham- 
pionship in  all  countries.  Of  the  Olympic 
victors,  the  United  States,  Finland,  and 
France  have  each  produced  two.  The  other 
victors  come  in  singly  from  such  widely  scat- 
tered nations  as  Greece,  South  Africa,  Argen- 
tina, and  Japan. 

Somehow  this  story  of  the  marathon  sym- 
bolizes the  finest  traditions  of  ancient  Greece 
which  you  are  keeping  alive  in  this  Pan- 
Laconian  Federation. 

In  the  first  place.  It  symtwlizes  the  en- 
durance, the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
stamina  which  can  be  developed  through 
self-dlsclpllne  only  by  free  men  and  women 
or  by  men  and  women  struggling  and  deter- 
mined to  be  free.  More  than  any  other  act 
of  physical  competition  the  marathon  In- 
volves the  rigors  of  the  strenuous  training 
program,  of  physical  maturity,  and  keenness 
of  Judgment  which  taxes  the  powers  of  self- 
discipline  of  free  men.  And  It  was  in  an- 
cient Greece  that  men  discovered  the  con- 
stant necessity  of  such  rigorous  self-disci- 
pline If  men  and  nations  were  successfully  to 
withstand  or  surmount  the  Impersonal  forces 
of  nature,  time,  and  fortune.  What  else 
but  this  practice  of  self-discipline  and  self- 
denial  could  explain  why  Greece  still  exists 
as  a  nation  today? 

Overrun  in  turn  by  Macedonians,  by  Ro- 
mans, by  Goths,  and  Vandals,  and  Herulians 
and  Slavs — conquered  and  turned  Into  a 
colony  by  Normans,  Byzantines.  Venetians, 
and  the  riffraff  of  the  Crusades,  then  almost 
completely  depopulated  and  repopulated  by 
the  Altmnlans.  forced  to  live  under  the  ruth- 
less tyranny  of  Turkish  domination  for  al- 
most four  entire  centuries — used  as  a  base  of 
supply  and  battefield  by  forces  of  the  Allies  In 
the  First  World  War— attacked,  occupied, 
devastated,  and  liberated  by  both  sides  in 
this  last,  greatest  of  all  wars,  now  divided  by 
civil  and  guerrilla  warfare,  and  desperately 
awaiting  the  day  of  genuine  liberation  and 
peace,  what  greater  Inspiration  could  any 
of  us  seek  than  the  knowledge  that  throtigh- 
out  such  a  history  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
Greek  people  and  the  nation.  Itself,  are  still 
struggling  and  determined  to  be  free? 

The  marathon  Is  also  symbolic  of  another 
great  Greek  tradition,  namely  the  pride  of 
citizenship  What  greater  allegiance  can  a 
man  have  than  his  allegiance  to  a  like- 
minded  group  who  share  a  common  back- 
ground, common  customs,  respect  for  the 
same  laws,  and  patriotism  and  love  for  the 
same  nation,  and  people  that  gave  them 
birth  No  other  nation  on  earth  has  e%'er 
prized  citizenship  more  highly  than  ancient 
Greece.    Is  It   not   tremendou^y  significant 
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to  find  how  this  same  ancient  respect  for 
the  rights  of  dtiaenshlp,  which  ia  the  baata 
of  human  fieadum  In  a  tree  society,  has  been 
kept  alive  by  the  consututlon  of  the  Pan- 
Iji.fr>nian  Pederstioo.  which  mcorporates 
Its  other  prorisions  a  rcattnnaUon  of 
faith  in  and  loyalty  to  the  OaDattttiUoo 
at  the  United  States. 

Thoae  of  us  who  throughout  thcac  tngkt 
je»n  have  sought  to  alleviate  human  suiler- 
ti^  and  distrcsa  know  better  pcrbapa  than 
anyooa  dsa  what  cttltnalitp  tn  these  United 
States  really  meaiis.  and  determined  as  we 
are  to  help  our  fellow  men,  we  shall  not 
UgbUy  stirrender  the  rights.  priTUc«ca. 
dutica.  and  safeguards  which  our  present 
•Uaflancc  gtiarantees.  For.  until  other  peo- 
ples and  nations  have  suooecded  tn  dcrelop- 
Ing  the  basis  of  similar  rt^hta  and  priTUcfea, 
there  can  be  no  dtiaenshlp  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name  other  than  our  own  to  which 
we  can  surrender. 

To  my  mind,  there  Is  a  third  historie  truth 
of  which  ihe  marathon  u  symbolic.  It  is 
the  mutual  admiration  and  sense  of  fellow- 
ship m  a  great  cauaa  which  integrity  of 
character  and  physical  endurance  evokes 
from  common  folk.  Again,  great  strength 
of  mind,  body,  and  heart,  which  are  the  re- 
sult at  aaif -dlactpltiM  enlisted  in  the  aervicc 
of  ottaaca.  ar«  partepa  the  graataat  aaaeu  and 
potentials  of  human  freadom.  For  It  is  only 
where  men  are  ganiunely  free  ttiat  they  can 
Totuntarliy  identify  Umnael -ca  with  and 
lose  themselves  In  the  service  of  others. 
Perhaps  it  Is  ih*  lack  of  heroic  self-denial 
and  of  coopteta  Identiftcatxan  wtth  the  aitf- 
ferings  oS  other*  that  has  failed  to  dr«w 
the  peoples  of  the  world  closer  together 

But  I  would  rather  believe  when  I  realise 
how  much  ycu  foilu  are  doing  to  relicra 
dlstreaa.  to  establiah  hoapitaia  in  which  to 
minister  to  the  sick,  and  to  share  whatever 
■Hay  k>e  ycur  fortune  with  the  IcM  tarta- 
aate,  and  when  I  also  realise  the  uwiiitttas 
others  who  are  rendering  a  similar  service. 
I  would  rather  believe.  I  say.  that  all  thcac 
individtial  seeds  tiave  Juat  not  luul  time  to 
take  root  and  grow.  Again,  may  I  heartily 
congratulata  you  for  the  good  work  you  are 
AatBg.  for  the  great  eauae  In  which  ycu  serve, 
and  may  I  leave  thla  final  word  of  encour- 
agement. Thia  work  in  which  the  Pan-Laco- 
nian Federation  is  mgajwt  la  keeping  alive 
the  instinctive  hm— wttartaniam  of  our 
graat  American  traditions  at  their  noblest. 


UBeaployvMot — Analysis  by  tkt  Pabtic 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOirraJU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CNITID  STATES 

Friday.  July  1  deffislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
ju5t  read  a  study,  -Unemployinent:  It's 
Here;  Let's  Stop  It  Now."  made  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Institute  on  the  most  time- 
ly and  important  subject  confronting  us 
Just  now.  namely,  unemployment.  In 
this  brief  analysis,  the  facts  are  present- 
ed and  ways  suggested  for  both  relieving 
the  conditions  of  the  unemployed  and 
haltin«b  the  downward  trend  m  economic 
affairs. 

I  commend  the  material  of  this  study 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate;  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
Ute  RBcow. 
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The  Prtotfav  Office  estimates  that  the 
manuscript  will  make  four  and  a  quarter 
pages  of  the  Ricoto.  at  a  cost  of  $318.75. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Rccoto. 
as  follows: 

OwncPLOTMairr :  It**  Bxbk;  L«t*s  Sror  It  How 
(An  analyisis  and  program  by  Dewey  Ander- 
son, executive  director.  Public  Affairs  Insti- 
tute, formerly  State  relief  admlnlatratcv 
of  California,  author  cf  Occupational 
Trends  In  the  United  States.  Becect  Occu- 
patiooal  Trends  in  American  Labor.  Occu- 
pational Mobility  in  an  American  Com- 
munity, and  Wilfred  Lamer,  staff  ecoo- 
cnnist;  John  Shott,  senior  ewmowilst.  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Institute.  June  19.  1949) 

A  woaa  or  arraooucnoH 
Let's  end  this  growing  indecision  and  anx- 
iety about  our  country's  economic  condition 
right  now  Tor  it  Is  doing  none  of  us  any 
good.  It  feeds  on  Itself.  That  way  leads  to 
erecpbig  paralysla.  That  way  leads  to  de- 
spair.   That  way  leads  to  depreasicn. 

Lefk  get  our  facU  straight— aa  straight  as 
w«  can.  And  tben  let's  act  aa  Intelligently 
as  we  can.  as  boldly  as  we  must,  and  In  time 
to  get  going  along  tiie  road  to  eontlntied  high 
levels  of  employment  and  full  use  at  our  re- 
sources. 

We  dont  take  any  stock  In  the  current 
whispering  among  men  at  taigh  poattlon  tn 
government,  tn  academic  etrdca.  aad  basl- 
ne&s  that  we  should  not  disclose  the  eco- 
nonile  facts  of  life  for  fear  of  inducing  a 
**pefc)»ok)gicaI  depreaaion.'* 

lioet  fearsome  just  now  Is  a  eootlnaance 
of  a  policy  of  "drift"  In  the  face  o*  disturtK 
ing  ecoBOOtle  eundltlcaa  and  trends  that  may 
wen  lead  ua  Into  ili|wi11iiii  Icarticn  now 
Is  compounding  the  problems  we  will  have  to 
face  later  on. 

Dura  Is  still  a  healthy,  vigoroua  economy. 
But  tt  a  not  aa  ee<momy  ttaS  ma  ttaetf  on 
some  theory  of  agtosnattr  cr  maakaBBleal  adf- 

uoas.luaiian  wm.  hEaaaaii  effort. 

In  IM6  the  American  people,  throtigh  their 
made  an  tanportant,  far-rcachlag 
Tbcy  pMiad  the  PuU  Employment 
Act.  In  t^«^  tU  PnaMtnS  Barry  Truman 
tnade  a  prophetic  ptiaiwiMWiwiii: 

"In  annettag  this  legMaMan,  the 
and  the  Prc^dent  are  responding  to  an 
whelming  demand  of  the  people.  The  legis- 
lation gtvea  aijawilnfi  to  a  deep  seated  de- 
sire fur  a  caBael0aa  and  poaittTe  attack  upon 
the  cver-recurrtng  fKoMMaa  of  maaa  unem- 
ployment and  rtiinouB  dsp>amltwi  I 
happy  that  the  Senate  adopted  Uila 
tion  unaniaaoualy.  the  House  of 
Uvea  by  a  lacga  BBaJsnty. 

^Bployment  Act  <tf  1946  ia  nca  the 
of  the  raad.  but  rather  the  bcgtBaAng. 
It  la  a  eoBMnMaank  toy  tte  Go  wnawt  to  the 
pecple — a  comntftrnfent  to  take  any  and  all 
measures  necessary  for  a  healthy  eCOTvotny. 
one  that  provldca  opportunities  for  thoae 
able,  willing,  and  aaektog  work.  We  shall  all 
cry  to  honor  thnt  eoaaiMDMBt.'* 

In  this  *-B *-»-**'—  tba  Amviean  people 
gave  e'l'masinn  to  thetr  determinstion  not 
to  accept  an  economic  policy  of  drift. 

It  is  to  asBlst  in  redeeming  this  pledge 
that  ttoe  facta  and  LiJMChwintii  are  aet  forth 
mttalB  paper  It  haa  ant  »«■  idly  eone^ved. 
Data  have  been  eoUected  from 
aourcea,  and  subjected  to  the  erttlCBl  a^ 
pralaal  of  experts  in  the  field.  While  the 
views  iinanssiri  and  propoaala  made  are  our 
own.  and  whatever  errors  oC  fact  or  Judg- 
ment there  be  likewlae  ona.  BonatliaiMi  it 
can  be  said  that  the  fenaral  ttiaris  aatf  many 
of  the  propoaala  arc  shared  by 
for  whom  we  asrve  aa  a  aaaana  of 
before  the  puhUe  In  mamm  «W>*- 

We  pii ipoaa  mnKBic  anCM»  anwa^i  «» 
the  unempiofaMnt  ■IWBttnn  tfariaf  the  last 


am 


quarter  of  1040  and  in  the  sprtag  of  19§0. 
We  tnst  that  ao  much  will  be  dosie  tn  time 
large  TMrrg*'  to  halt  present 
It  uendi  tbat  our  present 
analysts  and  predicclona  wJi  nqain  anh- 
stantial  revision. 

We  feel  our  obligation  ao  keenly  that  we 
«— «»Mi«  rtfraln  from  ■*»►*"£  the  fliwtlngi  of 
our  umaieh  pohUe  at  thla  tbne  to  aaslat  in  a 
better  undersUndtag  of  the  facts.  That  U 
the  porpoae  of  the  Pvhlle  Affairs  Iiutitute — 
to  present  the  facts  tn  an  objective  manner, 
all  the  known  and  available  facta  so  that 
the  .'Unerlcan  people  may  work  their  way 
out  to  sound   L  .lucliwlnwa  aiMl   approprUte 


1.    BOW  MAXT  tnrOCFLOTIB 

At  least  3J300.000  persona  were  totaUy 
employed  and  actively  swniliig  worl 
the  week  of  May  14,  l»49.  aujMdlMg  to  the 

CensoB  Borean.  The  rate  of  uiieuiptoyment 
in  May  IMS  <5J  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force)  was  almost  double  the  unem- 
ployment rate  la  Movamber  1948  (3  7  pcr> 
cent). 

This  Is  not  trietional  unemployment.  It 
is  a  minimum  estimate  of  r«al  unaaqptay- 
ment.  jobless  people  able  and  wilUav  aad 
actively  seeking  work.  It  la  ^obably  con- 
aideraUy  below  the  actual  number  ctf  peo- 
ple ihM  are  practically  tmemployed  today. 

The  censua  figure  givca  no  hiat  of  the 
economic  and  aodal  and  haaaB  aspects  of 
either  unemployment  or  undHeaaptoyaMBt. 
But  it  ia  a  ro^-bottom  figure  to  tie  to  aad 
to  measure  against.  It  is  big  enough  in 
aetaal  numbara  to  fimrt"!  all  of  us.  The 
tread  of  vaMaplnyaMnt  akace  November  IMS 
ov^t  to  aeara  aa  toco  a  realisation  that 
iiiiiaiiiliijiaiiil  may  be  in  the 
nnieas  we  act  now  to  *tcip  ttt  growth. 


X  BOW  MUVT  wmx  as  mnMruma^ 
We  have  analyzed  the  rate  of  economic 
decline  that  has  aet  in.  (Waning  only  a 
ccoitlnuatlon  at  the  moderate  rate '  that 
characterized  the  first  half  of  this  year,  we 
estimate  that  there  will  be: 

1.  About  6.000.000  unemployed  (SJ)  tn  the 
last  quarter  of  IMt. 

3.   By   mld-1990   almcat   8,000.000   unem- 
ployed (7.7). 

AU    THX    tJISaUPLOTBD? 


Unemployment  has  passed  the  spot  stage. 
It  ia  not  a  local,  but  a  natlonai  problem.  It 
is  omat  aottcaabte  in  our  big  industrial 
Statoa  It  h^  atortcd  the  back-to-tbc-f  arm 
movement  ones  mora  that  prevailed  in  the 
eaity  days  of  the  paat  daiaiaskm.  bcaoe  la 
aflectlag  tha  rwral  Stataa  aa  well. 

Unemployment  has  reached  such  propor- 
tiona  in  some  States  as  to  cause  much  eon- 
cam.  In  Mew  Tork  during  the  last  week  of 
May  there  were  487.000  workers  Idle  and  seek- 
iaC  Stote  unemployment  benefits.  This  num- 
ber was  78  percent  above  October  1948.  Nor 
did  It  Include  iSOjOOO  wcrtets  who  had  akaady 
exhausted  their  benefit  righu  to  uacm|tfoy- 
ment  compensation,  many  of  whom  could 
gsUl  be  unanployed.  It  likewise  did  not  to- 
dude  any  from  f^wg  agricultural  vuilcrs. 
the  TBually  sdf-aas|aayed.  profasrtcmal.  or 
other  workers  aot  covered  l>y  woelMi  secu- 
rity. Tet  tMa  fignn  waa  the  largest  num- 
ber of  ui>sia|il<iya<l  on  icoord  tn  New  Tork 
State  since  benefits  were  first  paid  :c  1937. 

With  the  start  of  the  new  benefit  year  ia 
June  1949.  the  New  Tork  State  Industrial 
loeecast  the  nuaober  of  ciaima 
itoflSMGO 


I  upon  projection  of  average  moitthly 
rate  of  decline  in  nonagricattsval  empioy- 
matt  fina  6  manthB  oC  1M8  Croas  foarth 
({uarter  IMS  lev<da  and  aasaaasd  fMMfi  aaw 
entrants  into  the  labor  Coree  8a  IMi-  TUa 
a  decline   in 


«ian  miiiiwi  a  dccune  m  gram  na 
pradoct  of  about  10  percent  by  fotgth 
tar  IMfi  aa  compared  with  the  corxcs 
tawmmrtm  1MB. 
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In  the  week  ended  Msy  14.  IM9.  there  were 
mar*  than  100.000  persons  who  had  been 
unemployed  for  a  week  or  more  and  were 
Making  unprnplovment  compensation  In 
••efa  of  seven  other  major  mdustnal  State*, 
namely: 

California 806.  800 

Pennsylvania , 1»4.  000 

nilnois 179.  100 

MaaaaehusetU 171.  000 

Ohio 130.  500 

Michigan 1».  700 

Hew  Jersey 111,400 

4.  TBB  oommoM  or  thz  unucplotio 

In  early  1948.  aO.OOOjOQO  American  families, 
almost  half  of  all  IMbBWi^  in  the  country. 
had  what  might  be  called  emergency  funds, 
sums  of  less  than  $500.  Eleven  million  fami- 
lies of  this  group  had  no  liquid  savings. 
Average  liquid  asset  holdings  of  all  skilled 
and  semi^kii'.ed  workers  in  the  United  States 
•moantMl  to  9350.  Thla  waa  the  cushion 
against  loas  of  a  )ob  or  unforeseeable  hazards 
confronting  a  substantial  proportion  of  our 
people  In  the  midst  of  our  most  prosperous 
period  on  record. 

During  IMS.  the  real  wage  position  of  a 
flOfaBtantial  number  of  workers  deteriorated 
further.  Continued  depletion  of  savings  and 
further  resort  to  debt  undoubtedly  reduced 
the  liquid  asset  position  o*  the  wtx-king 
group  as  a  whole.  SSC  data  on  additions  to 
Individual  holdings  of  liquid  savings  which 
show  a  decline  of  over  40  percent  in  1946 
tend  to  support  this  assertion. 

The  mounting  unemjrioyment  of  1949 
meaixs  that  an  increasing  number  of  wc»-kers 
and  their  families  are  living  off  an  unem- 
ployment eompeoaattOB  check  at  conaiderably 
reduced  living  staBdaRls  and  borrowing  when 
they  can  or  must.  For  the  very  substantial 
number  who  are  ineligible  for  social -security 
benefits,  it  means  public  assistance.  Legls- 
tetton  rcnUnlscent  of  depression  days  Is  now 
feitaN  State  legislatures.  In  Ohio.  Gov. 
Frank  Trfi^l*^*^  has  just  said  the  mounting 
poor  rsUcf  coste  U  the  State's  No.  1  crlsU. 

In  economic  terms,  unemployment  result- 
ing from  the  curtailment  of  buainesa  activity 
since  November  1948  has  resulted  in  a  de- 
cims  of  almost  •S.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  private 
wages  and  salailM  by  April  1949.  ThU  flgurs 
eoo^mia  eoapMcly  the  human  mlsnr. 
doubt,  and  MUttsty  that  such  income  losass 
mean  to  the  unemployed  worker  and  his  d*< 
But  tlMsc  who  Uvsd  througb  ths 
tfMMto  Ma  HMMliw  thst. 

•ubttftfiiidt  MMMplorflMsl  18  tt«  produrt 
of  •eonomlt  tfMdwtloii,  Aftf  MMMM  of  tt, 
•feevs  that  irraductble  mil 
IMMlotuU  UA«mDloym«ot  of 
lo»  felntf.  If  IstddftM  ia  8  iMtttliir  ••onoMy, 
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year  of  ovsramplofmmt.  would  Itks  to  sos 
tlis  Ubor  ton$  rMhM8d  aonsuurabty  in  siss, 
and  wlio  eonstdtr  tt  Impossibls  to  maintain 
maximum  levels  of  economic  activity  and 
largs  numbers  of  employed.  These  people  of 
amail  faith  and  limited  vlalon  consider  the 
full  employment-full  use  oX  resources  ap- 
proach as  Impractical. 

S.    THX  COMDmON  OF  THZ  DCPLOTCO 

There  Is  danger  that  ws  take  tbs  sssy  road, 
aeeking  to  level  off  economic  activity  at  con- 
siderably below  1948,  staring  outside  the 
economy  a  body  of  workers  totaling  5  to  10 
millions,  trying  to  adjtist  matters  for  the 
workers  employed  so  that  they  are  content 
with  their  lot. 

But  workers  are  not  easily  segregated. 
The  Isbor  force,  while  fiuld.  Is  a  body.  Un- 
employed workers  affect  employed  workers. 
Beonomic  declines  such  as  we  are  now  ex- 
psrtencmg  have  noticeable  and  unwholesome 
rsMilis  for  tlmss  workers  who  are  fortunate 
•noogh  to  hold  on  to  their  jobs. 

Here  are  sooM  of  the  things  that  are  hap- 
pening to  thisi. 

Hours  of  vortc  in  factory  employment  dur- 
ing April  1940  averaged  only  38^  per  week. 
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was  happening  a  reasonable  disinflation,  and 
urged  above  all  else  that  we  keep  calm. 

Well,  let's  accept  this  last  admonition  and 
calmly  survey  the  current  situation. 

The  Census  estimate  of  a  2,200,000  decline 
In  nonagrlcultural  employment  since  No- 
vember 1948  reflects  sharp  cut-backs  In  out- 
put resulting  from  a  weakening  demand  for 
goods  and  services.  It  does  not  reflect  a 
satisfaction  of  the  essential  needs  of  many 
million  Americans  who  are  still  potential 
buyers  of  goods  and  services.  It  does  not 
indicate  that  we  have  satisfied  the  wants 
and  reasonable  desires  of  our  people. 

But  It  does  show  that  potential  buyers  did 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  with,  that  prices 
were  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  those  who 
did.  and  that  businessmen  saw  insufficient 
prospects  of  selling,  hence  factory  wheels 
slowed  down  or  stopped  and  shops  curtailed 
activity. 

All  this  resulted  in  man-hours  of  dtirable 
goods  workers  dropping  14  percent  In  April 
from  the  postwar  peak  of  October  1948. 
Nondurable-goods  workers  lost  16  percent  in 
man-hours  from  the  peak  of  September  1948. 

Total  industrial  output  had  declined  more 
than  10  percent  by  May  1949  from  the  Oc- 
tober 1948  peak,  according  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  Industrial  Production  Index. 

In  steel,  the  bellwether  of  Industrial  out- 
put, operating  ratios  had  declined  by  ths 
week  of  June  6  to  89.1  percent  of  capacity  as 
compared  with  a  March  1949  peak  of  102.0 
percent.  And  there  apjsears  to  be  nothing 
in  sight  or  contemplated  that  will  alter  the 
successive  weekly  declines  In  steel  produc- 
tion. 

By  the  end  of  May  1949.  demands  for  cap- 
ital as  represented  by  business  loans  out- 
standing at  weekly  reporting  banks  In  the 
United  States  had  declined  for  17  consecutive 
weeks.  In  the  first  22  weeks  of  1949,  business 
loans  at  reporting  banks  fell  $2,100,000,000. 

Residential  home  building,  as  reflected  In 
new  starts,  had  been  lagging.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1949.  12  percent  fewer  homes  wers 
started  than  in  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago. 
In  April  1949,  staru  were  14  percent  below 
the  previous  year's  level.  In  May,  approxi- 
mately ths  seasonal  peak,  the  drop-off  was 
less  substsntlal — about  6  percent  below  last 
Msy's  postwar  record  of  100,000  new  starts. 
However,  with  seasonal  factors  exercising 
diminishing  Influence  In  ths  remainder  of 
1949,  and  with  actus!  and  prospective  d«- 
ollnes  In  Income  and  employment  limiting 
•ff«otlv«  demand,  hoffl«<buildlng  Activity  can 
b«  expectsd  to  fsU  below  tti«  lfv$l  of  ••cond* 
half  l(»4f. 

All  thsM  Add  tip  to  omln/nis  •lens  nf  «•«)• 
nomi«  disloMtlon  only  p«rtiy  rafisctsd  thu« 
fsr  by  dMUnoi  in  businsss  activity  and  sm* 
ploymmt.  Thsy  srs  not  ths  kind  of  fsots 
that  warrant  any  sasy  "prosperity  just  around 
the  corner"  psychology,  Yet  they  do  not 
spell  mevltabls  and  prolonged  "dsprtsslon," 
either.  Oovsrnment  action  on  a  modest 
scale  now  may  well  avoid  ths  necessity  of 
drsstic  sctlon  later.  For,  as  measured  In 
terms  of  gross  nsttonal  product,  the  drop 
from  ths  fourth-quarter  1948  peak  has  not 
been  too  serious. 

No  one  csn  predict  the  future  with  any 
certainty,  for  no  one  can  control  all  the  im- 
portant factors  that  go  to  make  that  future. 
Our  main  point  is  that  the  present  situation 
is  too  serious  to  Ignore;  It  requires  the  care- 
ful and  immediate  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  organized  business,  organ- 
ized agriculture,  organized  labor.  It  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  citizens. 

For  the  real  d.inger  period  lies  just  ahead 
of  us.  It  is  in  the  second  half  of  1949.  If 
the  presently  accelerating  trend  toward 
sharper  business  declines  and  Increasing  un- 
employment  are  not  reversed,  and  soon,  we 
are  headed  for  serious  difficulties.  They  can 
t>e  stopped  now,  if  we  will  to  stop  them. 

S.    THE  STSATZCIC  KOLX  Or  THX  OOVEBNMBMT 

The  National  Government — the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  in  combination — 
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can  take  the  steps  nseaasary  to  counter  ths 
foreseeable  trend  toward  further  economic 
down-turn  in  the  latter  half  of  1949  and 
early  1950.  Only  the  Government  has  ths 
statutory  obligation  and  power  to  do  so. 

So  far.  the  downturn  In  economic  activity 
has  been  moderate  due  to  several  factors, 
some  of  which  may  not  be  present  as  a  brake 
against  depression  in  the  near  future.  That 
is  why  the  Government  can  and  should  act 
now  while  declining  trends  are  etill  man- 
ageable. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  de- 
cline has  been  moderate  to  date. 

(a)  Steel  and  autos,  two  key  Industries 
both  as  primary  employers  of  labor  and  as 
vital  segments  of  our  Industrial  society,  have 
continued  to  operate  at  high  rates  mainly 
as  a  result  of  accumulated  backlogs  of  acttial 
orders  on  their  books. 

In  steel,  the  inventory  position  of  ware- 
housers,  fabricators,  and  end  product  users 
is  now  in  excess  of  current  and  foreseeable 
rates  of  demand.  The  warehouses  are 
bulging:  inventories,  too.  Backlog,  as  the 
result  of  current  operating  rates,  has  van- 
ished. Cancellation  of  orders  has  hit  the 
industry  at  an  alarming  rate.  New  orders 
are  substantially  below  the  level  necessary 
to  support  current  operating  rates.  By 
year-end,  If  no  reversal  of  the  present  trend 
occurs,  operating  rates  may  be  expected  to 
decline  to  75  percent  of  capacity  or  below. 
This  will  mean  subsiantially  more  than  25 
percent  curtailment  of  employment,  for 
high-cost,  heavy  man-using  capacity  will 
be  completely  retired. 

In  autos.  there  is  still  a  heavy  demand. 
But  backlogs  are  being  met  and  demand 
will  respond  to  changes  in  personal  Income 
in  the  second  half  of  1949.  Output  will  be 
adjusted  to  this  situation.  Only  If  mass 
purchasing  power  Is  maintained  at  higher 
levels,  can  the  auto  Industry  hope  to  con- 
tinue high-level  production  during  the  last 
half  of  1949  and  the  first  half  of  1950.  This 
means  halting  the  currently  developing  eco- 
nomic decline. 

( b  I  Bscluslve  of  th?  steel  and  auto  indus- 
tries, business  generally  in  the  first  half  of 
1949  did  cut  back  production  to  an  antlcl- 
patsd  lower  level  of  demand.  But  debits 
thess  precautions,  as  U  characterutlc  In  the 
Initial  stages  of  the  downswing  of  the  eco- 
nomic cycle,  business  overestimated  the 
strength  of  demand.  This  overestlmation 
of  demsnd  lent  added  ttrength  to  the  econ- 
omy and  moderated  the  rate  of  decline  la 
the  flrst  half  of  thU  ymr 

In  the  AbaenM  of  actioa  whl«h  wttl  t«nd  to 
ettenftiiofi  9umM  dtwaad.  howeter.  hoU' 
neesmen  will  orett  by  their  e«t>*rlenee  dur> 
tng  the  flrM  Mil  of  this  year  and  adit4st 
thotr  pfOdtMtlon  schedules  downward  This 
If  tmmf  ooeurrihg  in  a  wide  variety  of  buet- 
MWM,  some  of  whieh  have  gone  so  far  ••  to 
appeal  to  the  Oovemment  for  baUouu. 

(c)  The  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
decisive  role  m  keeping  the  economy  on  high 
levels  of  activity  during  the  past  several 
years.  It  has  been  eepeclally  important  in 
moderating  the  present  decline.  Rising  cash 
expendittues  combined  with  a  declining  level 
of  cash  receipts  resulted  in  an  estimated  net 
Federal  ca-sh  contribution  during  the  first 
half  of  1949  of  about  $5,000,000,000  (at  an- 
nual rates).  But  the  Government's  net  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  fell  off.  in  the  first 
half  of  1949,  by  approximately  50  percent  be- 
low the  rate  in  the  second  half  of  1946.  This 
may  have  had  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  decline  In  general  business  conditions  In 
the  first  hslf  of  this  year. 

10.  rax\'iot;s  oacarvx  woles  platis  bt  tbb 

GOVZaNMKMT 

In  the  past,  the  Oovemment  has  played  a 
decisive  role  In  maintaining  high  levels  of 
economic  activity.  We  achieved  our  wartime 
full  employment  through  Government  ac- 
tion. We  were  climbing  out  of  the  great  de- 
pression through  Oovemment  action.  We 
sustained    much   of    the   postwar    economy 


through  Oovemment  action,  thereby  avert- 
ing widely  predicted  cut-backs. 

But  can  the  Government  so  act  to  decide 
the  trend  either  toward  or  away  from  depres- 
sion now?  In  the  recent  past  the  Govern- 
ment has  played  Just  such  a  role.  We  can 
learn  from  that  experience.    Here  It  is: 

1.  In  the  early  part  of  1947  business  en- 
countered a  softening  of  consumer  demand. 
Some  saw  this  as  the  long  expected  postwar 
depression.  It  had  many  at  the  earmarks. 
Cautious  output  and  spending  policies  were 
initiated  in  the  first  quarter  of  1947,  and  were 
reflected  In  actual  declines  In  business  in- 
vestment in  the  middle  quarters  of  that  year. 

In  June  1947,  however,  the  European  re- 
covery program  proposal  came  along,  short- 
ly after  an  unexpected  rise  in  foreign  de- 
mand, and  produced  a  decisive  reversal  of 
earlier  business  pessimism.  One  has  only  to 
recall  how  effectively  business  supported  ERP 
until  it  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  to  get 
its  billions  appropriated  without  one  cent  of 
reduction  in  the  total,  to  have  more  than  a 
hint  of  the  Importance  of  ERP  to  business 
output  plans  in  1947  and  1948.  Seldom  did 
American  business  want  the  Government  to 
spend  such  large  amotmts  of  taxpayers' 
money  so  fast. 

Another  important  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1947  was  the  redemption  of  $2.C00.- 
000.000  in  terminal  leave  bonds  beginning  in 
September  of  that  year.  Here  was  purchas- 
ing power  put  directly  into  the  hands  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  scat- 
tered all  over  the  land.  This  is  the  kind  of 
purchasing  power  that  seeps  into  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  economy,  gets  spent  quick- 
ly and  to  excellent  advantage  in  stistainlng 
or  reviving  business  optimism. 

These  two  actions  by  Government,  namely 
the  ERP  program  and  the  redemption  of 
terminal  leave  bonds,  went  a  long  way  toward 
reversing  the  business  pessimism  which  char- 
acterized the  first  half  of  1947. 

a.  In  1948,  involtmtary  accumtilatioras  of 
Inventory  in  the  face  of  high  levels  of  output 
again  engendered  buainesa  peMiiiilBii  about 
ths  future  prospects  at  demaad.  Again  the 
possibility  of  declines  loomed  ahead.  But 
again.  Government  action  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture provsd  dscislvs.  Tliat  action  took  the 
form  of  (a)  Increased  appropriations  and 
contract  authorisations  for  rearmament  and 
military  purposes,  and  (b)  the  $6,000,000,000 
tax  reductions. 

WhUo  liile  evIdMiec  of  tho  laportant  role 
thM  Oo»0f  $nt  has  played  M  nalntotoing 
•MBoali  aeiivity  and  bolMering  laM>fii 
pUTiBdilag  power  may  Im  rtlwHiied  by  seme 
M  toe  •KTiiMWtemtat,  w$  douhl  wh$thor  any 
win  hold  IBM  th$  otttoodMi  veuld  h«v$  bton 
A*  benodolol  had  tho  OevonNBent  fattod  to 
afitr  Wt  botteve  that  tho  Oo»$>B«om  fan 
andfhouM  aot  now, 

11.  WHAT  AOnoW  ONOOtO  TW  OOVMNMaMT 
TAMI  wowr 

Before  propoelng  a  epeeidc  llet  of  things  ths 
Oovernnaent  should  eonstder  to  halt  the 
downward  economic  trend  now,  two  points 
should  be  msde. 

First,  the  Government  has  a  clear  statu- 
tory obligation  under  the  Employment  Act  of 
IMO  to  act  affirmatively.  The  obligation 
rests  jointly  with  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  both  must  be  held  accountable  to 
the  people. 

Second.  It  ahould  be  manifest  to  the  so- 
called  budget  balancers  that  it  is  now  too 
late  in  the  downswing  of  the  economic  cycle 
to  effect  a  balanced  budget  by  cutting  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  every  bit  of  padding,  every  bit  of 
waste,  should  not  be  cut  from  the  btidget. 
That  should  be  done  tor  efficiency  reasons 
slone.  But  major  budget  cuts  now  will  only 
aggravate  the  prssant  economic  decline  and 
maks  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  reversal 
more  diiDcult  and  more  costly. 

The  proposals  to  be  considered,  stripped  of 
all  fytbcr  purposss.  ars  based  on  the  notion 
that  business  Investment  and  plans  for  pro- 


duction are  fashioned  by  business  managers 
in  accordance  with  their  ezpecutions  of  the 
probable  level  of  demand  for  their  product. 
If  the  current  downward  trends  are  to  be 
halted,  something  must  be  done  now  to  give 
btMineaanten  proof  of  the  firmness  and  high 
level  of  demand.  That  means  Government 
must  discharge  Its  obligation  of  providing  so 
far  as  lies  within  Its  power  the  conditions  of 
full  employment. 

Oitf  proposals  for  consideration  and  study 
fall  into  two  broad  categories,  namely,  those 
things  which  the  Government  can  do  before 
Congress  adjourns  for  the  sunimer  recess,  and 
those  longer-range  activities  which  the  Gov- 
ernment should  start  and  continue  if  the 
pull-out  from  current  decline  is  to  result 
In  sustained  high  levels  of  economic  activity 
leading  hopefully  toward  economic  sUbility 
at  full  employment-full  use  of  resources 
levels. 

Things  the  Oovemment  should  consider 
now: 

1.  Raise  tax  exemptions  and  reduce  tax  rates 
In  a  time  of  declining  economic  activity 

arising  from  a  weakening  of  effective  demand 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  increase  effective  de- 
mand. Thla  can  be  done  by  Government 
putting  directly  into  the  hands  of  prospective 
purchasers  more  spending  power. 

At  this  juncture  Government  should  raise 
exemptions  in  the  lowest  tax  paying  brackets 
and  reduce  rates  In  the  middle  brackets,  if 
constimer  demand  is  to  be  promptly  and 
effectively  stimulated. 

Budgets  can't  be  balanced  when  activity 
Is  declining.  Revenues  fall  faster  and 
sharper  than  expenditures  can  be  cut. 

2.  Increase  incomes  for  those  wKo  do  not 

benefit  from  Zotoer  taxes 
The  lowest  income  groups  and  those  with 
the  highest  spending  ratios  out  a<  given 
income  levels  are  the  groups  not  affected  by 
tax  reduction.  They  either  earn  too  little 
to  pay  taxes  or  don't  earn  anything  by  reason 
of  unemployment.  Their  purchasing  power 
could  be  raised  by: 

(a)  Veterans: 

Extend  the  veterans'  readjtistment  beneflta 
program  which  expires  next  month  for  st 
least  1  year.  At  a  level  of  6,000.000  unem- 
ployed It  U  estimated  that  beneflu  paid  to 
this  group  would  aoOM  to  one- half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollart.  A  hlgb  resperul- 
Ing  effect  would  produce  yrm  r.,rr«>«p(ir>dlng 
to  a  much  larier  total  stnoi.i  t  '  '  nx  ney  than 
the  mittsi  psvmente. 

Mote  u£  the  dato  of  payment  for  the 
OOjOO,000,OiOjitlOBdl  fOTflee  life  inenraiKe 

demptlOBf  profMf  •  fiBdf ,  H  om  hf  fs« 
ptftfd  ttMi$  ttMBf  pwiliif  Will  hf  rofpont 
and  lift  total  demand  Immediately. 

(b)  Hon  veterans: 

Inerease  the  duration  of  covered  unem- 
ployment end  raise  benefit  rates. 

Increase  the  old-age  retirement  benefits. 

Remove  eligibility  restrictions  on  public 
assistance. 

Increase  the  Federal  share  of  public  assist- 
ance to  be  matched  by  the  States  to  at  least 
$2,000,000,000  for  fiscal  1950. 

3.  Protnde  employment  and  income  directly 

Initiative  emergency  public  works  and 
service  projects  In  distressed  employment 
areas.  8er^-ice  projecu  are  aqiaetally  im- 
portant for  white  collar,  nonmanoal  labor 
groups  who  cannot  be  employed  on  heavy 
public  works. 

4.  Youth  programs 

(a)  Higher  education: 

Many  veterans  now  in  school  will  not  bO 
aVie  to  complete  their  higher  education  aa  a 
result  of  insufficient  armed  service  credits. 
These  groups  should  not  be  thrown  on  the 
labor  market  when  jobs  are  scarce.  Their 
subsistence  and  scholarship  allowances 
should  be  extended  to  permit  completion  of 
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their  higher  education.  TTie  return  to  the 
Nation  of  the  higher  Incomes  which  the 
added  skUls  wUl  enable  these  Teterana  to 
produce  will  more  than  compenaate  tntlal 
outlay. 

For  nonTeterans  the  Government  should 
Inaugurate  supend  allowances  based  upon 
scholarship  qualtflcatlons  to  enable  the 
youths  now  completing  high  school  to  go  on 
to  higher  education. 

The  same  reasons  which  apply  to  the  ne- 
■  cesstty  for  extension   of   the  veterans'   pro- 
grams are  applicable  here. 

(b»  ReesWbUsh  ClvUlan  Conservation 
Cortrs. 

Trtere  is  a  great  backlog  of  conservation 
work,  fire  prevention,  park  maintenance,  etc.. 
which  has  been  accumulated. 

A  nonmlUtary  youth  conservation  corps 
providing  1  year  of  useful,  healthy  outdoor 
activity  will  be  beneficial  to  the  youth,  in- 
crease Incomes,  and  relieve  pressure  on  the 
labor  market. 

5.  Provide  adequate  Employment  Service 
apprcpriation 

During  a  period  of  unemployment  and  Job 
scarcity  the  work  of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice becomes  Increasingly  Important. 

Prompt  Job  referra'j  and  adequate  cover- 
age of  employment  prospects  will  minimize 
the  Incidence  of  unemployment. 

Adequate  studies  of  skills  and  adapublllty 
to  new  skills  will  greatly  enhance  retraining 
of  workers  for  occupations  which  appear  more 
prom.sing. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  services. 
the  Employment  Service  should  be  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  assistance  for  trans- 
portation of  workers  and  their  families  to 
new  Job  sites. 

The  foregoing  propoaals  are  admittedly  not 
the  answer  to  the  basic  problems  in  our 
economy  which  must  be  met  and  solved  if 
we  are  to  have  long-term  sustained  economic 
stability  and  growth. 

They  are.  however,  immediate  things  which 
the  Government  can  do  to  mitigate  the  rate 
of  economic  decline  and  ameliorate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  InlUal  victims  of  btislness  re- 
cession. 

The  longer-range  problems  cannot  be  orer- 

ly  delayed. 

Expyerience  in  the  postwar  should  teach  us 
that  distortions  In  the  distribution  of  In- 
come cannot  long  continue  before  its  effects 
produce  an  instilBclency  of  demand  relative 
to  output  and  consequent  adjustments  of 
Investment,  output,  and  employment. 

We  need  tax.  wage,  and  price  policies  that 
will  make  for  Incraaalng  levels  of  consump- 
tion expendiiurea  both  absolutely  and  as  a 
peicent  of  total  demand. 

We  need  liberal  credit  policies  and  profits 
as  an  incentive  to  investment  and  output 
but  profit  rates  that  coincide  more  In  line 
with  the  reduced  long-time  trends  in  the 
cost  of  securing  capital  and  with  the  proper 
•mounu  necessary  to  induce  sustainable 
levels  of  Investment. 

We  need  a  national  labor  and  wage  policy 
dca.gned  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  free 
collective  bargaining,  rather  than  restrict- 
ing it.  high  minimum  wage  standards,  both 
of  which  should  rtfiect  in  real  wajje  income 
the  growing  productivity  of  our  work  force 
and  the  level  of  consumption  necessary  to 
sustain  maximum  production. 

We  need  to  recognize,  as  the  postwar  e«- 
{>erience  Is  teaching  us.  that  Increasing  levels 
of  Government  and  private  InTsstment,  In 
the  absence  of  the  stabilization  measures  Im- 
plied In  the  brief  comments  here,  tend  to 
become  self-nullifying  and  in  the  end  cannot 
avert  the  consequence  of  growing  economic 
Imbalance. 

Finally,  we  have  to  reco<?nize  that  ours  Is 
ft  dynamic  economy  which  requires  continued 
Mpansion  or  else  tt  declineti 

A  goal  of  eo .000 .000  jobe  may  have  corre- 
sponded  to  full   employment   In   1»4«   but  a 
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In  a  portion  of  the  persons  excluded  from  the 
Census  estimates  of   unemployment. 

In  reading  the  table.  It  should  be  borne 
In  mind  that  the  movement  of  the  non- 
agricultural  group  is  most  significant.  For, 
the  figures  on  agricultural  employment  are 
subject  to  certain  qualifications  and  Inter- 
pretations. Agricultural  employment  Is 
sharply  seasonal,  and  this  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  In  reading  down  the  column 
of  figures.  Also,  agricultural  employment 
Is  flexible.  It  reflects  the  situation  prevail- 
ing In  the  relatively  more  attractive  city  em- 
ployment. A  city  worker  returns  to  the 
family  farm  during  periods  of  lay-offs  or 
unemployment.  Whether  as  a  worker  on 
the  farm  In  the  true  sense  Is  not  too  well 
known. 

Nonagrlcultural  employment  figures  are 
extremely  Important,  first  because  five-sixths 
of  all  workers  are  so  engaged.  This  Is  the 
segment  of  the  labor  force  which  Is  subject 
to  sudden  or  prolonged  changes  In  economic 
conditions.  These  are  the  people  who  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  consumers  and  are  most 
dependent  on  their  weekly  pay  envelope  for 
their  ability  to  buy  goods  and  services. 
These  are  the  people  who  possess  great  un- 
met wants  that  represent  a  huge  aggregate 
of  potential  demand. 

No  statistical  figure  In  this  table,  no  per- 
centage of  the  total  labor  force  represented 
as  unemployed.  Is  a  matter  to  be  viewed  with 
equanimity,  or  these  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent some  frlctlonal  unemployment  of  people 
In  between  Jobs  who  are  Just  getting  read- 
Justed.  These  figures  are  a  minimum  esti- 
mate of  real  unemployment. 

Tablx  II. — Changes  in  nonagncultural  em- 
ployment and  total  unemj^oyment 
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KXFUlMAnON  or  TABUC  H 

Cfianget  *n  nonagricultural  employment  and 
unemployment 

This  table  sets  forth  changes  in  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  of  nonagricultural 
workers,  arranged  to  enable  the  reader  to 
see  what  has  occurred  in  comparable  time 
periods.  In  January  1948.  50.089.000  persons 
were  employed  In  nonagricultural  pursuits. 
A  year  later  50.651,000  were  so  employed,  a 
gain  of  563.000,  But  during  the  same  time 
span  unemployment  had  Increased  from 
2.066.000  In  January  1948  to  2,664.000  In  Jan- 
uary 1949.  an  Increase  of  599,000.  Here  is 
noted  a  phenomenon  of  both  Increased  em- 
ployment and  increased  unemployment. 

But  In  no  monthly  comparisons  since  Jan- 
uary has  this  occurred.  On  the  contrary, 
each  monthly  comparison  shows  a  decrease 
In  the  number  of  employed  workers  and  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  unemployed. 

Let  us  look  at  one  or  two  displays.  From 
February  1948  to  February  1949  nonagrlcul- 
tural employment  dropped  194.000.  During 
that  time  unemployment  Increased  582.000. 
Prom  May  1948  to  May  1949  employment  de- 
creased by  1,C83.000:  while  unemployment  in- 
creased by  1,528,000  w«-kers.  This  represents 
a  loss  of  Jobs  for  employed  workers  and  the 
failure  of  new  entrants  to  secure  employment. 

While  there  is  no  regular  pattern  of  incre- 
ments of  declining  employment  of  nonagrl- 
cultural workers,  each  successive  monthly 
comparison  shows  a  substantial  decrease  over 
the  prevloi«  month.  If  a  rate  of  decline  per- 
sists for  the  period  ahead  as  is  shown 
for  recent  months.  It  would  Indeed  prove 
frightening. 

Each  successive  year-to-year  comparison 
from  February  1948  through  May  1949  shows 
mounting  unemployment,  and  with  sizable 
Increments. 


Lose  Stmr  Steel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  recently  about  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.,  of  Lone 
Star  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  a  loan  of  $74.- 
000.000  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  integrated  steel  plant  at  Lone 
Star,  lex. 

This  project  was  commenced  just  be- 
fore World  War  II.  and  although  the 
blast  furnace  was  practically  complete 
when  the  war  was  over,  the  plant  had 
never  gone  into  production.  The  last 
year,  however.  It  has  been  in  production 
and  producing  from  1.000  to  1.200  tons  of 
pig  iron  a  day.  It  is  good  pig  iron  and 
sells  for  a  premium  price.  In  addition, 
it  produces  valuable  coke  and  many  val- 
uable byproducts. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  plant  of  this 
type  cannot  survive  indefinitely  making 
pig  iron  alone. 

Mr.  John  W.  Carpenter  initiated  this 
project  and  no  person  worked  harder  for 
its  success  than  Mr.  Carpenter.  This 
week  Mr.  Carpenter  sent  to  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  a  telegram,  which  gives 
an  interesting  history  of  the  project  and 


also  recommends  the  loan  a]:q}lied  for. 
It  is  as  follows  and  Is  self-explanatory: 

The  Honorable  Habst  8.  TEtmait. 

President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C 

Mt  DtM%  Mb.  PBKaioBifT:  I  have  Jtist  sent 
the  foUowing  telegram  to  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  board  of  BaesBatnyektOD 
Finance  Ckx-poration.  Washincton.  D.  C: 

"I  am  commimlcating  with  you  with  ref- 
erence to  loan  application  of  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.  As  president  of  Texas  Power  &  Light 
Co..  I  caused  to  be  made  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation of  iron-ore  deposits  in  east  Texas. 
Said  investigation  was  made  at  great  ex- 
pense and  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
Investigation  revealed  that  there  are  large 
rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  east  Texas.  At 
my  expense  I  had  iron  ores  assayed  and 
tested  as  to  iron-making  kind  and  quality 
and  found  that  the  ores  were  suitable  for 
profitable  commercial  operations. 

"I  caused  also  to  be  roiade  tests  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  Oklahoma  coals  to  deter- 
mine as  to  suitableness  for  coke  making, 
both  as  to  blast-furnace  and  foundry  tises. 
and  found  the  coal  highly  suitable  for  prof- 
itable use  In  both  bla&t-furnace  and  foundry 
operations.  I  found  that  there  was  large 
and  inexhaustible  quantity  available  at  low 
cost  of  mine  operations.  In  1940,  I  ad- 
vanced the  funds  for  the  organization  of 
Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent until  1947.  During  that  time  the  fa- 
culties now  located  near  Daingerfleld  were 
constructed  and  «-ected  by  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.  as  agents  for  Defense  Plant  Corporation. 
The  plant  and  properties  were  economically 
well  constructed,  designed,  and  buUt  by  some 
of  the  Nation's  most  highly  qualified  engi- 
neers and  construction  men.  Dr.  George  H. 
Anderson  whom,  I  understand,  is  one  of 
Lone  Star  Steel  Co.'s  representatives  nego- 
tiating with  you  for  the  loan  which  wlU  be 
used  In  the  building  of  steel  facilitiea.  Dr. 
Anderson  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
facts  pertaining  to  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.'s  plant 
and  property  both  in  Texas  and  in  Okla- 
homa. He  is  Inuninently  qualified  to  pass 
upon  these  matters  with  reference  to  the 
loan  now  pending.  I  obtained  the  services 
of  Dr.  George  H.  Anderson  from  and  upon 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Gtein,  vice  president  of 
du  Pont  Co..  WUmington,  Del. 

"After  years  of  investigation  and  work  and 
great  expenditures  of  funds  in  proving  the 
usefulness  of  Texas  ores  and  Oklahoma  coals 
for  above-named  purposes  and  after  build- 
ing facilities  of  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  and  aiter 
having  acquired  the  properties  from  War 
Assets  Administration,  it  is  tragic  to  see 
other  large  steel  interests  utilizing  eas/  Texas 
Iron  ores  which  were  proven  and. tested  as 
to  usefulness  as  above  stated  and  also  utiliz- 
ing Oklahoma  coals  which  were  proven  and 
tested  by  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  as  above  stated 
and  sticcessfully  using  the  same  in  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel.  I  say  that  it 
is  a  tragic  affair  that  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  was 
denied  the  loan  during  the  war  times  as  its 
application  embraced  to  build  a  completely 
Integrated  steel  plant  and  at  the  same  time 
approval  was  given  to  application  of  other 
steel  companies  to  build  similar  plants  in  this 
area  and  to  use  the  same  materials,  both 
Iron  ore  and  coal,  that  were  discovered  and 
proven  as  to  their  usefulness  at  the  expense 
of  first  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  Lone 
Star  Steel  Co.  In  1947,  due  to  my  health  and 
also  due  to  Increased  responsibilities  with 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Co..  I  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  asked  the  board  of 
directors  to  elect  E.  B.  Germany,  which  was 
done.  I  have  continued  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company  and  am 
vitally  and  deeply  Interested  in  seeing  Lone 
Star  Steel  Co.  completed  to  a  fully  integrated 
steel  plant.  The  value  of  the  iron  ores  and 
coal  fields  and  plant  facilities  and  other  prop- 
erties exceeds  the  amount  estimated  in  the 
loan  appUcaticm  now  filed  with  you.    The 


value  is  considerably  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  loan  requested  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  not  only  will  be  fully 
Justlftod  in  making  the  loan  to  tbe  Lone 
Star  Steel  Co.  as  per  its  application  in  the 
amount  of  $74,000XKX>  but  it  will  be  ren- 
dering a  public  service  to  tha  economy 
of  our  whole  country  and  especiaUy  render- 
ing a  service  to  the  economy  of  the  people 
of  the  five  Southwest  States:  Texas.  Okla- 
homa. Arkansas.  Loulaiana,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  loan  as  above  stated  is  fully  Justified 
and  the  security  offered  by  the  company 
safsguards  RFC  amply  for  making  the  loan 
and  It  will  aU  be  paid  back  and  RFC  wlU 
lose  no  money  whatever  but  the  making  of 
the  loan  wUl  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
officers  of  RFC  for  helping  a  worthy  strug- 
gling concern  which  will  become  with  the 
help  of  RFC  a  valuable  asset  to  our  entire 
country.  It  will  be  a  substantial  taxpayer. 
It  will  be  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  five  Southwestern  States  and  the 
entire  United  States.  The  making  of  this 
loan  as  per  the  application  of  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co.  will  be  a  demonstration  that  the 
welfare  of  independent  concerns  such  as  the 
Lone  Star  Steel  Co..  which  is  owned  almost 
wholly  by  the  people  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest  Is  and  will  be  safeguarded  and 
encouraged  by  RFC.  The  failure  to  make 
this  loan  wlU  be  most  regrettable  and  un- 
fortunate. I  have  spent  the  past  50  years 
in  buUdlng  and  constructing  and  operating 
IMX>perties  as  large  and  some  of  which  are 
larger  than  Lone  Star  Steel  Cc.s  properties 
and  I  believe  that  my  appraisal  of  the  valties 
of  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  and  Its  future  possi- 
bilities are  conservative. 

"I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  RFC  In  Dallas 
and  have  for  many  years,  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  in  upon  and  appraise 
many  of  the  loans  made  by  RFC  for  other 
kinds  of  projects  and  indtistrles,  and  it  is  my 
candid  and  honest  opinion  that  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co.'s  plant  and  it»  operations  aiul  the 
results  of  the  same  wlU  give  RFC  a  feeling 
of  great  satisfaction  and  pride  for  having 
helped  an  industry  that  ha'  already  proven 
its  nierlt  and  worthiness. 

"With  highest  regards. 

"Joan  W.  CAKPEKTEa, 
''iTHminnmn  of  the  Board, 
"Texas  Pover  A  Light  Co." 

The  Lone  Star  Stiel  Co.  enterprise  was 
founded  and  built  without  any  promotion 
expense  whatevn*.  as  I  am  stire  you  already 
know.  The  Honorable  Sam  Ratbt^xn,  Speaker 
of  the  House:  the  Honorable  Wxicrt  Patmam, 
Member  of  Congress:  and  the  Honorable  Tom 
CowNALLT,  United  States  Senator  from  Texas, 
I  am  stire,  wUl  vouch  for  the  integrity  and 
patriotism  of  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  and  the 
men  who  organized  and  built  it.  These  gen- 
tlemen and  other  Members  of  the  S3nate  and 
Congress  from  the  five  Southwestern  States 
helpfully  cooperated  in  many  respects  to  the 
end  that  an  efficient  pig-iron  plant,  includ- 
ing blast  furnace,  coke  ovens,  and  other  fa- 
cilities and  auxiliaries,  were  built:  but  the 
steel-making  facilities  which  our  applica- 
uon  called  for  were  not  then  approved.  The 
Lone  Star  Steel  Co.'a  plant  is  Incomplete 
until  steel-making  facilities  are  added  as  per 
plana  and  specifications  which  have  been 
filed  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, together  with  application  for  loan 
for  the  same.  As  stated  in  my  telegram  to 
RFC.  above,  the  ralue  of  properties  of  Lone 
Star  Steel  Co.  already  built  and  owned  is 
more  than  the  amount  requested  in  loan 
application. 

I  am  sending  this  to  you  because  I  bellere 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  your  policy  to 
be  helpful  with  such  an  enterpr^  as  this 
one.  and  anything  that  you  may  say  or  do 
in  behalf  of  Lone  Star  Steel  Co  's  applica- 
tion for  the  loan  wUl  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  pcopla  <rf  the  Southwest. 

With  hl^ieat  ragards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoBM  W.  Caanirrsa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  1.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimoas  consent.  I  am  inserting  an 
article.  What  Price  Freedom?,  presented 
as  a  public  service  by  the  International 
Latex  Corp.  and  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Thursday.  June  30. 

1949 

I  want  to  commend  to  the  Congress 
the  thoughts  expressed  in  this  article  by 
Chancelor  Robert  M.  Hutchins.  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  They  are  well 
worth  the  spending  of  a  little  time  on 
because,  in  these  trying  days.  It  Is 
heartening  to  hear  a  man  of  Chancelor 
Hutchins*  ability  and  integrity  speak  out 
on  the  question  of  freedom. 

The  times  call  for  an  awareness  of  our 
great  American  heritage  and  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  freedoms  which  are  so  pe- 
culiarly ours  must  be  maintained  if  we 
are  to  go  forward  and  remain  great. 
These  principles  which  have  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us  must  not  be  lost  through 
complacence  but  rather  they  must  be 
maintained  to  the  end  that  this  country 
will  continue  to  furnish  the  right  kind  of 
leadership  to  our  own  people  and  to  a 
world  sorely  in  need  of  guidance  at  this 
particular  phase  in  its  history. 

The  article  follows: 

WHAT  P«C1  nUIDOM? 

(By  Robert  If.  Hutciiins,  chancelor  of  Chi- 
cago University.  «t  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seventh  convocation) 
We  hear  on  every  side  that  the  American 
way  of  life  Is  In  dfuiger.    I  think  It  is.    I  also 
think  that  many  of  those  who  talk  the  loud- 
est about  the  dangers  to  the  American  way 
of  life  have  no  Idea  what  It  Is  and.  conse- 
quently, no  Idea  what  the  dangers  are  that  It 

lain. 

Tou  would  suppose,  t-j  listen  to  these  peo- 
ple, that  the  American  way  of  life  consisted 
In  unanimous  ulbal  self -adoration.  Down 
with  criticism;  down  with  proteste;  down 
with  unpopular  opinions;  down  with  Inde- 
pendent thought.  Yet  the  history  and  tradi- 
tion of  our  country  make  it  perfectly  plain 
that  the  essence  of  the  American  way  of  life 
Is  It*  hospitality  to  criticism,  protest,  un- 
popular opinion*,  and  Independent  thought. 
A  few  dates  like  1620.  1776.  and  1848  are 
enough  to  remind  us  of  the  motives  and  atti- 
tudes of  our  ancestors.  The  great  American 
Virtue  was  courage. 

We  ought  to  be  afraid  of  some  things.  We 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  being  stupid  and  un- 
just. We  are  told  that  we  mu*i  be  afraid  of 
Russia,  yet  we  are  busily  e^igat^ed  in  adopting 
the  most  stupid  and  unjust  of  the  ldea.s 
prevalent  in  Russia,  and  are  doing  so  In  the 
name  of  Americanism.  The  worst  Russian 
ideas  are  the  police  state,  the  abolition  of 
freedom  of  speech  thought,  and  association, 
and  the  notion  that  the  individual  exists  for 
the  state.  These  Ideas  are  Ihm  basis  of  the 
cleavage  between  east  and  west. 

Yet  every  day  In  this  country  men  and 
women  are  being  deprived  of  their  Uvellbood 
or  at  least  their  reputation,  by  unsubstan- 
tiated charges.  These  charges  ^re  then 
treated  as  facu  In  further  charges  sgainst 
their  relatives  or  associates.  We  do  not 
throw  people  Into  Jail  because  they  are  al- 
leged to  differ  with  the  official  dogma.  We 
tiirow  them  out  of  work  and  dc  our  best  to 
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that  Al  Smith  could  not  be  President  be- 
cause he  would  be  subservient  to  s  foreign 
power;  and  today  In  many  places,  and  if  not 
today  it  may  happen  tomorrow,  anti-Cath- 
olic or  antl-Jewlsh  campaigns  may  mean 
that  teachers  who  belong  to  those  churches 
will  not  be  able  to  practice  their  profession. 
Teachers  may  be  expected  to  obey  the  law 
of  the  land.  But  it  is  still  permissible.  I 
hope,  to  ask  whether  a  law  is  wise.  To  dis- 
criminate against  teachers,  to  act  as  though 
they  were  all  disloyal,  and  to  put  them  un- 
der special  legal  disabUltles  seems  Injudicious 
If  we  want  able.  Independent  men  to  go  Into 
the  teaching  profession. 

The  assvimptlon  appears  to  be  that  Ameri- 
can education  is  full  of  Reds,  an  assump- 
tion that  is  the  precise  reverse  of  the  Uuth. 
All  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  years,  all 
the  hearings,  Investigations,  and  publicity  re- 
leases, have  not  turned  up  more  than  lour 
or  Ave  Communist  professors,  even  though 
membership  in  the  party  has  been  perfecUy 
legal  up  to  now.  To  require  oaths  of 
loyalty  from  all  because  of  the  eccentricity  of 
an  infinitesimal  minority  Is  an  unnecessary 
and  derogatory  act.  And  of  course  It  will  not 
effect  any  useful  purpose;  for  teachers  who 
are  disloyal  will  certainly  be  dishonest;  they 
will  not  shrink  from  a  little  perjury. 

The  way  to  fight  ideas  is  to  show  that  you 
have  better  ideas.    No  Idea  is  any  good  unless 
it  Is  good  In  a  crisis.    You  demonstrate  the 
failure  of  your  ideas  If.  when  the  crisis  comes, 
you  abandon  them  or  lose  faith  In  them  or 
get  confused   about  them  to   the   point   of 
forgetting    what    they    are.      The    American 
idea  is  freedom.    Freedom  necessar  Jy  Implies 
that  the  status  quo   may  come  under   the 
critlclsr-  of  those  who  think  It  can  be  im- 
proved.   The  American  Idea  is  that  the  state 
exists  for  its  citizens  and  that  change   in 
society  must  occur  to  meet  their  developing 
needs.    The  whole  theory  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment   is    a   theory    of   peaceful    change. 
Many  of  the  changes  that  Marx  and  Engels 
demand  in  the  Conununlst  manifesto  have 
taken  place  in  this  country,  and  they  have 
taken    place    without    communism,    without 
dicuttaihip,  and  without  revolution,   thus 
disproving.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  central 
theses  of  Marx  and  Engels.  that  such  things 
cannot   be   accomplished    without   commu- 
nism, dictatorship,  and  revolution. 

These  reflections  on  the  Communist  mani- 
festo lead  me  to  say  that  labeling  some  thing 
or  some  man  Communist  because  Commu- 
nists happen  to  favor  it  or  agree  with  him, 
that  easy  process  by  which  one  disposes  of 
different  views  by  applying  a  dirty  name  to 
them,  involves  the  negation  of  thought  of 
any  kind.  If  it  had  been  applied  consistently 
In  American  history  it  would  have  deprived 
us  of  some  ideas  and  some  men  that  we  are 
proud  to  think  characlerlstlcally  American. 
For  example,  the  Communist  manifesto  de- 
mands free  education  for  all.  Are  we  there- 
fore to  recant,  and  renounce  the  American 
doctrine  of  free  education  for  all? 

And  what  would  the  PBI  say  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  calmly  remarked  in  his  first  In- 
augural. "If  there  te  any  among  us  who  wish 
to  dissolve  this  union,  or  change  its  republi- 
can form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed,  as 
monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of 
opinion  maj  be  tolerated  where  reason  Is  left 
free  to  combat  If? 

Jefferson  was  not  in  favor  of  revolution; 
he  was  serene  in  the  face  of  talk  of  It  be- 
cause he  had  confidence  in  our  people.  In 
our  Institutions.  In  democracy,  and  in  the 
value,  power,  and  results  of  independent 
thought. 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  cold  war.  We 
must  protect  ourselves  against  external  ene- 
mies, their  representatives  In  this  country, 
and  any  citizens  who  may  be  conspiring  to 
overthrow  or  betray  the  Oovemment.  But 
the  sUtute  books  are  already  filled  with  laws 
directed  to  these  ends.  It  has  never  been 
shown  that  there  are  so  many  spies  or  trait- 
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ors  in  this  country,  or  that  the  external 
danger  is  so  great  and  imminent  that  we  have 
to  divert  the  entire  attention  of  our  people 
Into  one  great  repressive  preoccupation,  into 
one  great  counter-revolution  in  which  the 
freedoms  of  our  citizens  must  be  tlirown 
overboard  as  too  burdensome  for  the  flound- 
ering ship  of  state  to  carry. 

It  is  useful  to  remember  that  Jefferson 
spoke  In  1801.  when  our  Cpnstltution  was  12 
years  old.  and  when  the  infant  Republic  was 
In  dreadful  danger  from  deep  divisions  with- 
in and  from  the  wars  that  were  raging  be- 
tween the  great  powers.  If  he  was  right  In 
speaking  In  such  a  way  at  such  a  time,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  If  now,  when  America  Is 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  we  seek 
to  recapture  some  of  his  sanity  and  courage. 

How  is  the  educated  man  to  show  the  fruits 
of  his  education  in  times  like  these?  He 
must  do  it  by  showing  that  he  can  and  will 
think  for  himself.  He  must  keep  his  head, 
and  use  it.  He  must  never  push  other  people 
around,  nor  acquiesce  when  he  sees  it  done. 
He  must  struggle  to  retain  the  perspective 
and  the  sense  of  proportion  that  his  studies 
have  given  him  and  decline  to  be  carried 
away  by  waves  of  hysteria.  He  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  penalty  of  unpopularity. 
He  must  hold  fast  to  his  faith  in  freedom. 
He  must  insist  that  freedom  Is  the  ctiief 
glory  of  mankind  and  that  to  repress  It  Is  in 
effect  to  repress  the  human  spirit. 


Farmers  Want  North  Fork,  Kinfs  River 
DeTelopment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  1.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

FowuB.  Calif.,  June  30,  1949. 
Congressman  Cxcu.  F.  Whitb, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Your  action  in  introducing  bill  H.  R.  5264 
asking  for  North  Pork.  Kings  River  develop- 
ment as  an  integral  part  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
big  majority  of  the  farmers  residing  in  the 
Kings  River  area. 

L.  L.  Bfiuxa. 
Member.  Advisory  Council,  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congras. 


Valley  of  the  Dammed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  1,  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mc- 
Lean County  Independent  of  North  Da- 
kota has  been  publishing  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Bigelow  Neal  entitled  "Valley  of 
the  Dammed." 

These  articles  show  the  arrogance  and 
abusive  manner  in  which  people  are  de- 
prived of  their  property  In  violation  of 
the  constitutional  provision  that  private 


property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation.  This  by 
the  so-called  real  estate  division  of  the 
Army  engineers. 

The  articles  contain  a  great  deal  of 
humor  for  the  reader,  but  I  can  assure 
you  not  for  those  who  lived  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Dammed.  The  article--  are  in- 
structive and  thought  provoking.  They 
challenge  our  sense  of  justice.  Below  are 
the  first  two  installments  of  the  articles 
entitled  "Valley  of  the  Dammed": 

VaIXXT  OF  THE   DAMMED 

(By  Bigelow  Neal) 

PART  I 

First  of  all  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
stalling.  I  did  just  that  last  week  and  I  am 
compounding  the  felony  in  this  issue  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  the  greatest  coverage 
possible  before  beginning  my  story. 

This  week,  then,  I  am  devoting  my  time 
to  things  I  dislike  in  any  composition, 
namely:  Introductory  remarks.  My  excuse 
lies  in  the  necessity  for  some  understanding, 
on  the  part  of  my  readers,  of  the  motives  and 
scope  of  this  series  of  articles  as  well  as  the 
spirit  which  lies  behind  them  both  with  the 
McLean  County  Independent  and  myself. 

We  are  not  engaged  In  a  commercial  ac- 
tivity. Many  years  ago  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  man  who  started  out  virrltlng 
for  nothing  would  continue  writing  for  the 
same  compensation,  and  I  have  made  it  a 
rule,  except  In  an  occasional  public  service 
or  charitable  cause,  never  to  pull  the  cover 
from  my  typewriter  unless  someone  paid  me 
for  so  doing.  But  there  are  times,  such  as 
this,  when  the  cause  becomes  greater  tlian 
any  idea  of  personal  gain.  Accordingly, 
whatever  this  dociunent  may  prove  to  be, 
you  who  read  are  to  know  that  the  writer  Is 
sincere  and  Is  telling  the  truth  as  he  Is  able 
to  see  It. 

As  for  the  Independent.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
profit  by  these  articles.  It  can  sell  a  few 
subscriptions.  It  Is  true,  but  the  real  valtie 
of  a  sutjscrlptlon  lies  in  lu  effect  on  the 
advertising  rates  of  the  paper.  Trying  and 
hoping  as  we  are  to  reach  up  and  down  the 
Missouri  River  and  out  on  either  side  wher- 
ever land  is  to  be  taken  for  the  gigantic  piece 
of  construction  now  imder  way,  most  of  this 
temporary  circulation  woxild  be  beyond  the 
interest  of  local  advertisers.  In  the  main 
then  it  is,  to  the  paper  as  well,  an  act  of 
public  service. 

You  will  wonder.  If  this  Is  a  noncommer- 
cial venture,  why  the  Issues  following  this 
will  be  copjrrlghted.  The  answer  Is  that  I 
Intend  parts  of  this  for  national  publication 
and  if  it  were  not  protected  here,  it  would 
be  unsalable  in  the  East.  All  of  which 
doesn't  mean  that  any  North  Dakota  paper 
can't  republish  parts  of  this  document  with 
no  more  expense  than  that  of  the  letter 
asking  permission. 

Later  on  I  shall  adopt  an  attitude  highly 
critical  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
real-estate  division  of  the  Army  engineers  in 
purchasing  these  lands  of  ours.  Before  I 
reach  that  point  I  should  like  to  have  It 
clearly  imderstood  not  only  that  I  have  no 
enemies  among  them  but  that  most  of  them 
are  among  my  personal  friends.  If  anything 
I  ssy  reflects  in  any  way  on  their  personal 
characters,  it  is  because  of  an  oror  at  lack  of 
clarity  on  my  part. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  men  of  Riverdale 
are  fine  people.  As  personal  friends  or  busi- 
ness associates  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat 
them.  The  difficulty  comes  when,  as  fathers 
of  families,  they  must  have  their  salaries  to 
support  their  dependents  and.  to  earn  these 
salaries,  they  do  as  they  are  told. 

Doesn't  this  Imply  that  there  are  much 
worse  men  somewhere  behind  them?  No;  it 
doesnt.  Nelthw  you  nor  I  can  ever  find  the 
men  who  are  to  blame  for  this  tragedy  which 
has  settled  like  a  shrotid  over  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri.    This  for   the   simple   reason 


that  those  men  do  not  exist.  It  Is  solely  a 
matter  of  a  mob  doing  things  which  no  in- 
dividual member  of  a  mob  would  be  apt  to 
do.  It's  what  you  might  call  a  psychological 
steam  roller  built  upon  the  foundation  of  a 
policy.  Somebody  started  it.  Nobody  knows 
how  to  stop  it. 

The  basic  question  we  have  to  consider 
here  Is  not  the  honesty  of  Individuals  or  even 
mobs.  It  Is  this,  and  I  say  it  with  aU  rever- 
ence, how  long  can  Almighty  God  allow  the 
rights  of  a  defenseless  minority  be  crushed 
under  the  iron  heels  of  a  greedy  majority? 

No;  you're  wrong  again.  I  freely  admit  the 
necessity  of  controlling  the  Missouri  River. 
I  grant  without  a  question  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  take  these  lands.  Had  I  the 
power  to  destroy  the  whole  project  with  a 
wave  of  my  hand.  Id  sit  on  my  hand  until  my 
fingers  went  to  sleep. 

If  those  last  two  paragraphs  sound  a  bit 
contradictory,  well  let  it  go  at  that  for  the 
present. 

And  so.  beginning  next  week,  with  no 
thought  of  malice  or  revenge,  with  hatred  for 
no  man  and  -alth  a  friendship  for  many  of 
whom  I  must  be  the  most  critical.  111  go 
down  Into  the  murky  depths  of  this  land 
purchase^nd  rental  program. 

But  before  I  sign  off.  speaking  on  behalf 
of  my  neighbors  and  of  the  perhaps  50.000 
families  who  must  sacrifice  their  homes  to 
the  building  of  this  mighty  project,  I  want  to 
thank  the  McLean  County  Independent  for 
doing  what  no  one  else  lias  dared  to  do. 
That  Is  to  amplify  a  voice  speaking  in  the 
Interests  of  simple  Justice  in  a  land  where  so 
many  people  expect  to  be  made  rich  at  the 
expense  of  a  few. 

PART  n 
A  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I 
lived  In  a  prosperous  and  happy  community. 
Today  It  Is  lonely  and  desolate  and  cold. 
Where  once  there  was  laughter  and  tiappl- 
ness,  today  it  is  a  land  of  silence  under  a 
mantle  of  gloom. 

Then  it  was  a  place  where  men  fashioned 
out  of  the  sou  the  answers  to  their  prayers. 
Now  It  Is  a  graveyard  of  human  dreams, 
where  only  the  songs  of  the  coyotes  echo 
among  the  tombstones. 

Strange,  Isn't  It,  that  such  a  devastating 
blight  could  strike  so  suddenly  and  with  such 
deadly  effect?  Here  we  have  been  shaken  by 
the  assaiUts  of  haU  and  drought  and  grass- 
hoppers. We  have  weathered  depression,  hot 
winds,  blackleg,  smut,  and  blizzards.  But  U 
seems  that  we  did  not  know  the  worst.  And 
least  of  all  did  we  realize  that  oxir  deadliest 
enemy  would  be  none  of  these  things  or  that, 
when  It  came.  It  would  prove  to  be  some- 
thing of  which  we  never  had  given  a  mo- 
ment's thought — the  greed  of  man,  the  cold 
grip  of  human  cupidity  closing  about  our 
mroats. 

The  story  of  how  this  came  about  Is  sordid. 
In  no  place  among  all  Its  chapters  is  there  a 
rift  where  the  sun  shines  through.  It  is  the 
story  of  this  greed.  It  is  the  story  of  stu- 
pidity. It  is  the  story  of  man's  cruelty  to 
man. 

I  say  these  things  because  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  what  has  happened.  Not  a  single 
soul  has  gained,  or  ever  will,  by  the  unneces- 
sary losses  that  we  of  the  Mlssotiri  River 
Valley  have  suffered.  We  have  lost  more 
than  most  of  us  can  ever  regain.  Those  who 
have  done  this  thing  iuive  put  them- 
selves— in  God's  own  good  day — under  the 
sword  of  their  own  merciless  consciences. 
Sooner  or  later  that  sword  will  fall.  To 
those  who  have  done  this  thing,  the  futuire 
offers  even  less  than  it  does  to  those 
who  have  been  wronged  because  as  a  great 
scientist  once  said,  "To  every  action  there  Is 
Is  an  equal  and  c^iposlte  reaction."  The 
pendulum  may  swing  far  to  one  side  but.  as 
sure  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  It  will  ooms 
back. 

And  so  It  is  that  with  personal  malice  to- 
ward no  living  soul,  with  hatred  for  none. 
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with  no  Idea  of  revengfe  or  spit*.  wUh  no  de- 
sire to  hurt  or  to  wound  or  destroy.  I  »in 
pleading;  the  cmise  of  more  than  100.000  men. 
women  and  children  yet  to  be  crushed  under 
this  steam  roller  of  stupidity,  stoked  by  the 
fires  of  greed.  And  I  say  to  you  that,  un- 
der the  hands  of  one  who  has  the  ability,  a 
typewriter  Is  more  dangerous  than  all  the 
atomic  bombs  In  the  stock  pile  of  Mars.  God 
grant  me  the  ability.  Just  this  once.  If  never 
again,  to  do  this  thing  well. 

Once,  long  years  ago.  a  magazine  editor 
for  whom  I  have  worked  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  told  me  that  a  man  who  deliberately 
wrote  a  story  with  a  sad  ending  had  no  mis- 
sion In  life.  Since  then,  no  matter  how  far 
Into  the  depths  my  stories  have  gone.  In  the 
end.  I  have  tiirned  on  the  sunshine  and  my 
yama  have  clo««d  on  a  happier  note.  But, 
In  this  one.  we  go  down  and  down  through 
layer  after  layer  of  shadow  into  a  darkness 
too  deep  for  the  brightest  sun  to  penetrate. 
And  there,  when  the  tini-  comes.  I  must  leave 
It.  The  very  best  I  can  do  is  to  hope  and  pray 
that  man  Is  better  than  I  have  been  forced  to 
believe  and  that,  some  day.  the  pressxire  of 
public  opinion  may  turn  a  great  wrong  Into 
a  right  and  that  thus  the  sun  may  come  to 
shine  again. 

A  declaration  of  princtples 

First,  I  would  have  you  understand  that 
none  of  us  In  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri- 
even  had  we  the  power — would  prevent  the 
building  of  this  dam  and  this  project.  We 
freely  acknowledge  that  it  U  right.  In  con- 
nection with  this  great  project  we  have 
offered,  without  complaint,  every  necessary 
sacrlflce. 

Second,  we  never  have,  we  do  not.  and  we 
will  not  flght  the  Government  of  the  United 
8Ute«  or  any  part  of  It  that  acts  within  the 
law  or  within  the  limits  placed  upon  Its  ac- 
tivities by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  we  will  obey  promptly  and  with  full 
reverence  and  with  full  respect  every  order 
of  the  United  States  district  court. 

I  say  these  things  by  virtue  of  that  au- 
thorization which  comes  from  more  than  half 
a  century  of  association  with  my  neighbors. 
I  know  they  would  have  me  say  exactly  this 
In  their  behalf. 

The  people  icho   must  tuffer 

Probably  you  will  notice  with  something 
of  a  shock  that  I  have  given  the  number 
of  people  to  be  driven  from  tiielr  homes  by 
this  project  as  100.000. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  all  to  be  displaced 
under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  and  the  official 
estimate  has  been  20.000  families.  Multi- 
plying that  number  of  families  toy  the  usual 
five  to  the  family,  as  the  average,  we  get 
100.000. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  experience  with 
the  propaganda  given  out  by  theae  people, 
has  been  that  100  percent  up  or  down.  In 
the  direction  of  their  prejudi(»,  la  some- 
where near  the  right  figure. 

In  the  number  of  familiea  to  be  moved  by 
the  Garrlscn  Etem  alone,  they  stan.ed  with 
600.  not  Including  Indiana.  For  2  years  the 
figure  has  enjoyed  a  normal  growth  until 
now  It  Is  given  as  t>etween  seven  and  eight 
hundred.  I  fully  expect  this  figure  to  reach 
maturity  ai  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand.  Perhaps  you  will  remember  that 
the  original  coat  of  the  Garrlwin  Dam  was 
placed  at  f  140.000.000.  But  after  the  dam 
was  authcrlxed,  the  figures  derived  so  much 
nourishment  from  some  source  that  they  have 
grown  now  to  around  $177,000,000;  and  they 
probably  are  a  long  way  from  maturity. 

If  this  same  rate  of  growth  applies  to 
the  number  of  people  to  be  moved,  it  is  likely 
that  It  will  exceed  200,000.  But  for  this  nar- 
rative I  will  stick  to  the  engineer's  estimate 
of  now— 20.000  families  or  100,000  men. 
women,  and  children. 
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Senator   Malone  said   h« 
workable  American  policy 


•*1.  A  fiexlble  import  fee  system  to  main- 
tain our  high  standard  of  living  through  the 
fioor  under  wages,  while  we  help  other 
nations  to  raise  their  own. 

•*2.  The  rebuilding  of  our  national  defense 
organization  to  the  point  that  it  can  pro- 
tect us  against  any  overt  gesture  from  gov- 
ernmental systems  that  seek  to  penetrate 
either  our  territory  or  those  countries  whose 
Integrity  Is  important  to  our  ultimate  peace 
and  safety." 

OPEN-DOCB  POLICT 

"3.  An  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or 
open-door  policy,  to  embrace  all  nations  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  whose  cooperation  and  in- 
tegrity we  consider  necessary  to  our  own 
peace  and  safety. 

"4.  America  to  be  the  sole  Judge  of  when 
Its  peace  and  safety  is  threatened.  And  we 
would  feed  emergency-hungry  peoples  of 
other  countries  to  the  extent  of  our  ability 
without  endangering  the  welfare  of  our 
people." 

In  strong  language  the  Senator  attributed 
the  closing  of  mines  in  the  intermountaln 
area  and  of  other  Industries  in  different  parts 
of  the  union  to  the  three-part-free-trade 
program. 

FEEDINO  WOBLO 

"Since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have  fed  Into 
the  bottomless  maw  of  Europe  and  Asia  the 
fantastic  sum  of  $41,000,000,000,"  he  declared. 
"It  is  leading  us  into  a  position  in  which 
ECA-subsidlzed  foreign  factories  already  are 
underselling  us  In  our  home  market." 

"It  Is  high  time,"  he  said,  "that  we  throw 
•way  the  administration's  soothing  sirup  and 
analyze  the  symptoms  of  this  contagious 
disease  and  work  toward  a  real  cure." 

His  flexible  import  bill,  he  explained,  would 
be  substituted  for  the  1934  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act.  His  bill  would  turn  the 
Tariff  Commission  Into  a  foreign-trade  au- 
thority with  fvdl  authority  to  find  the  peril 
point  m  the  matter  of  Import  fees  and  tar- 
iffs below  which  the  Jobs  of  American  work- 
men and  the  Industries  of  this  Nation  are 
threatened  and  should  In  each  case  auto- 
matically become  the  Import  fee  or  tariff. 
considering  other  factors,  he  said. 
Hrrs  BRrrAiN 

He  charged  Great  Britain  with  "manipu- 
lating" its  currency  for  a  trade  advantage 
and  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  effec- 
tive trade  agreements  that  does  euch. 

Such  manipulations  are  a  form  of  "piracy," 
he  added,  then  warned  that  If  the  adminis- 
tration's three-part  free-trade  program  is 
adopted  the  Truman  depression  will  break 
all  records. 

President  Truman's  bold  new  program, 
which  would  guarantee  the  investments  of 
American  Indtistrlallsts  who  build  industries 
in  foreign  countries,  was  described  by  8enat<» 
Malone  as  a  proposal  to  displace  American 
jobs. 

He  quoted  administration  officials  as  say- 
ing that  there  can  be  no  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  without  extending  It  to  national  eco- 
nomic afflalrs. 

"In  which  case,"  he  said,  "the  Republican 
Party  becomes  merely  a  camp  follower  and 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  two-party 
system." 

CARBT   THE   BALL 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  told  the 
Toung  Republicans  that  they  could  take  his 
program  and  "carry  the  ball  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  gather  votes 
all  the  way." 

Earlier  the  delegates  heard  an  address  on 
foreign  policy  from  Representative  Donald 
L.  Jackson,  Republican,  of  California,  who 
warned  that  it  is  better  to  be  right  than 
simply  bipartisan  In  foreign  policy. 

He  especially  condemned  American  policy 
toward  China  and  said  that  the  Republican 
Party  bad  not  concurred  in  the  policy  of 
waiting  till  the  dust  rettlos.  as  It  was  de- 
scribed by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acbeaon. 
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*Standpatitm"  Assailed  at  Young  GOP 
Meetinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2) ,  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  dispatch  en- 
titled "  'Standpatism'  Assailed  at  Young 
GOP  Meeting,"  published  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  for  June  25. 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"standpatism"  assailed  at  younc  gop 
Meeting — Speak£K  Asks  Pabi.ft  Push 
Fabm-Labok   Pbograms 

(By  O.  N.  Malmqulst) 

Toung  Republicans  of  the  Nation  demon- 
strated that  they  can  take  It  as  well  as  pass 
It  out  Friday  by  devoting  the  second  day  of 
their  national  convention  largely  to  self- 
analysis  and  listening  to  critics  of  the  GOP 
or  segments  within  the  party. 

Scattered  hut  frequent  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause greeted  an  address  by  Joseph  Keenan, 
director  of  the  AFL  labor's  league  for  politi- 
cal education,  who  told  the  delegates  what 
was  wrong  with  the  party  from  organized 
labor's  standpoint. 

DON'T  EVADE  ISSUES 

United  States  Senator  Geobce  Malone,  of 
Nevada,  urged  the  young  party  members  to 
"pick  up  the  ball"  which  many  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  shun,  and  come  out 
against  the  hoax  of  free  trade,  which  he 
argued  la  hurting  the  Amerlc?-!  worklngman 
and  the  American  economy. 

Robert  ElUott.  a  32-year-old  Republican 
county  chairman  from  Oregon,  lambasted 
what  he  termed  the  elder  statesmen  of  the 
Young  Republican  organization  and  accused 
them  of  trying  to  cook  up  deals  to  control  the 
movement. 

"STAICBPATISM"    HIT 

On  group  of  critics  belabored  the  party  for 
"standpatism."  while  another  group  de- 
plored disposition  of  some  of  the  members  to 
tag  along  with  the  Fair  Deal. 

All  in  all  the  day's  sessions  suggested  a 
search  for  factors  which  make  the  party  tick 
or  fail  to  tick  rather  than  a  imifying  mutual- 
admiration  get-together. 

Intermixed  with  the  critical  analysis  of  the 
Republican  Party  were  some  pointed  attack* 
on  Democratic  administration  policies. 

DEMO   POUCIES    BIPPED 

Representative  Walt  Horan,  of  Washlgton, 
a  participant  on  the  farm  panel,  accused 
Democrats  of  following  an  inconsistent  and 
basically  dishonest  agricultural  policy. 

Representative  Donald  L.  Jackson,  Cali- 
fornia, who  spoke  on  Republican  responsibil- 
ity in  foreign  policy,  denounced  the  admin- 
istration policy  In  China,  declaring  that  it 
was  originated  by  a  China  clique  in  the 
State  Department  and  that  it  is  not  con- 
curred in  by  the  Republican  Party. 

Clarence  Hill,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  head  of 
the  agricultural  division  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  lambasted  the  Brannan 
farm  program,  describing  it  as  a  major  step 
toward  socialization  which  would  permit  one 
man  to  tell  farmers  how  much  they  could 
plant,  how  much  they  could  harvest,  how 
much  they  could  market,  and  at  what  price. 

AIBS    TBAOE    POUCT 

The  United  States,  said  Senator  Malohe  in 
a  panel  dlscusaion  of  the   1950  election.  1« 


getting  the  greatest  pushing  arotmd  that  any 
nation  has  taken  in  2.000  years  of  recorded 
history.  And  the  hope  of  the  party,  he  as- 
serted, lies  in  the  young  Republicans  who  are 
not  tied  up  with  the  opposition  party  by 
deals  as  to  many  of  the  elder  members  of 
the  party  are. 

He  singled  out  as  one  of  the  great  fallacies 
of  the  administration  the  State  Department's 
selective  "free  trade"  program  based  upon 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Many  Re- 
publicans, he  complained,  have  been  camp 
followers  with  respect  to  this  program  for 
the  past  15  years  and  still  are.  It  now  has 
reached  the  point,  he  continued,  where  there 
is  no  protection  at  all  for  American  labor  or 
industry.  He  argued  that  unless  the  policy  is 
reversed  the  country  is  heading  Into  a  de- 
pression which  everyone  will  know  about  in 
6  months. 

The  Republican  Party,  Senator  Malonx  de- 
clared, historically  has  been  the  friend  of  the 
latraring  man  but  has  forgotten  him  lately 
by  helping  along  a  program  which  will  re- 
duce his  standard  of  Uving. 

The  Nevada  Senator  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  reciprocal  trade  program  (which 
he  declared  is  not  reciprocal)  a  fiexlble  im- 
port fee  system  designed  to  establish  a 
market  for  foreign  goods  in  this  country  on  a 
basis  of  domestic  costs.  This,  he  maintained, 
would  place  a  fioor  under  the  wages  of 
American  workers  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit assistance  to  other  nations  in  raising 
theii  standard  of  living. 

rSEE    TKAOE    SOUGHT 

"When  all  nations  achieve  a  level  whereby 
production  is  based  on  a  living  standard  as 
high  as  own  own,"  he  continued,  "then  un- 
der the  flexible  import  fee  system  we  auto- 
matically would  have  free  trade. 

"I  suggest  that  this  convention  break  the 
traU  for  the  Nation.  •  •  •  Yoxuig  Re- 
publicans are  not  Involved  in  any  bipartisan 
deals  and  you  have  the  energy  and  driving 
power  to  do  the  Job." 

Mr.  Keenan  bluntly  and  forthrlghtly  told 
delegates  that  organized  labcv  had  been  more 
disposed  to  support  Democratic  than  Re- 
publican candidates.  He  offered  a  long  list 
of  reasons  why,  all  of  them  revolving  around 
the  simple  proposition  that  most  Democrats 
in  Congress  vote  for  bills  labor  supports 
while  most  Republicans  rote  against  them. 


Europe  Fears  United  States  Will  Cot 
Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  GEOBCU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Europe  Fears  United  States 
Will  Cut  Imports,"  written  by  Michael 
L.  Hoffman,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  28,  1949. 

In  my  opinion  the  article  is  particu- 
larly pertinent  at  this  time  because  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  been  unable 
to  act  on  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  prior  to  June  30.  1949. 
It  is  auiticipated.  however,  that  the  trade 
agreements  legislation  will  be  considered 
at  the  conclusion  of  consideration  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
ETuBOPE  Feabs  United  States  Will  Cut  Im- 

POBTS — Wonders    How   It    Can    Heed    ECA 

Plea   To   Increase  Exports  ir  Babrikb  Is 

Put  Up 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

Annect,  France,  June  27. — Fear  that  the 
United  States  is  on  the  verge  of  scuttling 
its  15-year-old  policy  of  gradually  encourag- 
ing increased  impwrts  is  spreading  over  Eu- 
rope like  a  plague. 

This  correspondent  recently  has  talked 
with  more  than  a  dozen  top-ranking  Euro- 
pean economists  about  the  consequences  to 
Europe  of  an  American  price  recession. 
Without  exception  they  have  cited  the  threat 
of  increased  import  duties  resulting  from 
pressure  on  Congress  by  industries  fearful 
of  comp>etition  in  a  tight  market  as  the  main 
In  some  cases  the  only  thing  that  they  fear. 

Here  at  Annecy  there  has  t>een  noticeable 
tightening  In  the  negotiations  for  all  around 
tariff  cuts  In  which  34  countries  are  engaged. 
News  of  agitation  In  American  Industrial  cir- 
cles for  duty  increases  is  one  of  the  factcMV 
making  Euro(>ean  negotiators  cool  toward  the 
idea  of  reducing  their  own  tariff  restrlctiona. 

TARirr  HELD  ALL-nCPC«TAMT 

In  the  eyes  of  European  economists  and 
responsible  economic  officials  of  govern- 
ments. American  policy  on  tariffs  is  far  more 
important  than  a  few  hundred  mUllon  dol- 
lars one  way  or  another  in  next  year's 
Marshall  plan  appropriation.  If  the  United 
States  adopts  the  policy  of  shutting  out 
European  goods  as  soon  as  they  become  com- 
pjetitlve  they  say  there  Is  little  use  in  the 
Marshall  plan  at  all. 

For  2  years  the  United  States  has  been 
lecturing  Europeans  to  build  up  exports  to 
the  dollar  area.  This  is  essential  if  Europe 
Is  to  become  viable  and  to  become  viable 
is  an  obligation  the  western  countries  un- 
dertook in  joining  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  Economic  Coop)eration  Administration 
Is  now  engaged  In  a  big  drive  to  force  Europje 
to  take  great  risks  by  loosening  trade  barriers 
and  making  currencies  more  freely  converti- 
ble. Europ>eans  are  beginning  to  ask  whether 
there  is  any  use  taking  risks.  Including  de- 
preciating their  currencies,  to  improve  the 
competitive  pxwltlon  of  European  exports  if 
the  only  market  in  which  they  can  earn  dol- 
lars is  to  be  closed  to  one  commodity  after 
another  as  soon  as  their  comi>etition  makes 
itself  felt. 

COlCPXTTnON  STAND  QUZSTIOKED 

It  is  very  difficult  for  Europeans  to  under- 
stand why  Americans  feel  so  strongly  tliat 
there  must  be  comp>etitlon  within  Europe 
when  the  United  States  seems  so  reluctant  to 
accept  competition  at  home. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
stand how  the  coimtry  which  presents  the 
major  world  economic  problem  by  the  incom- 
parably high  productivity  of  Its  labor  and  In- 
dustry can  fear  competition  from  people  that 
have  neither  tools  nor  resources  to  match 
those  of  the  United  States. 

No  responsible  Europ>ean  undereatimstet 
the  difficulty  of  aUowlng  goods  to  be  imported 
when  the  effect  is  to  reduce  prices  or  sales  of 
home-produced  products.  Some  European 
governments,  however,  are  doing  Just  that  in 
the  interests  of  a  letter  balanced  European 
economy  and  creation  of  a  wider  area  of  com- 
petition. AU  western  European  countries  are 
being  urged  to  take  similar  difficult  stepM  by 
the  ECA. 

Inasmuch  as  the  outstanding  element  of 
unbalance  in  the  world  economy  is  the  low 
level  of  United  States  Imports  compared  to 
United  States  exports.  Exiropeans  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  more  and  more  insistently  wheth- 
er the  United  States  really  Intends  to  glTS 
them  a  chance  to  redress  this  unbalance  in 
the  only  way  that  it  can  te  done  soundly — by 
selling  more  goods  to  the  United  States. 
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RatificatioB  af  tbc  Habana  Ckarter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PtNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V'ES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1949 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem&rkr  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Oubs.  Inc..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  on  the  International  Trade 
Organization  in  support  of  resolutions 
authorizing  ratification  of  the  Habana 
Charter: 

The  National  Federation  of  BuslnesB  and 
ProfeMlonal  Women's  Clubs  has  given 
through  Its  local  clubs,  organized  In  2.800 
communities  throughout  the  United  States, 
active  support  for  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  since  Its  incept lo".  It  urged  the 
establishment  of  th«  United  Nations  and 
has  approved  membership  of  the  United 
States  In  the  varloxis  affiliated  agencies.  The 
International  Trade  Organization  la  planned 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  United  Nations 
economic  machinery.  It  will  carry  forward 
the  pledge  of  the  members  made  In  the 
Charter  to  create  conditions  of  stability  and 
well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful 
and  friendly  relations  among  nations — by 
cooperating  in  the  solution  of  ecoriomlc  and 
social  problems.  Establishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  is  essential  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  framework  for  an  expanding 
world  economy. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clutw  through  action 
of  Its  leglaiatlve  steering  committee,  au- 
thorized by  convention  action  to  support  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  of  America 
In  the  United  Nations,  has  gone  on  record 
In  favor  of  acceptance  of  the  Habana  Charter. 
Completed  at  Habana  last  March,  after  3  years 
of  planning  and  negotiation,  the  Charter  was 
signed  by  54  nations.  It  Is  a  long  compli- 
cated document  because  it  seu  up  ideal 
standards  of  conduct  with  goals  toward 
which  the  Uade  organization  wUl  work  and 
at  the  same  time  makes  exceptions  and  pro- 
vides escape  clauses  which  take  Into  account 
the  world  conditions  as  they  exist  today. 

The  Federation  approves  the  goals  of  the 
ITO  to  increase  the  production,  consumption 
and  exchange  of  gotxls  In  a  way  aa  to  con- 
tribute to  a  balanced  and  expanding  world 
economy:  to  foster  nnd  assist  economic  and 
Indu-strlal  development;  and  to  further  equal 
access  by  all  countries  to  markets,  product* 
and  productive  facilities,  believing  that  a 
business  world  founded  on  such  principles 
win  create  more  cnriployment  opportunltlea 
for  women  in  the  United  States  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  fur  women  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  ITO  carries  forward  the 
basic  concept  of  an  open-door  trade  policy 
between  countries  based  on  the  principle  of 
non-dlscrlmlnatlon  that  has  held  since  early 
days  as  a  guide  for  our  commercial  treaties. 

Rather  than  deplore  the  escape  clauses 
added  to  most  every  article  we  regret  the 
world  conditions  which  make  the  clauses 
necessary.  Conditions  taken  Into  considera* 
tlon  are  unbalanced  state  of  world  trade, 
vast  diCfereuces  between  the  pres«'nt  levels 
of  national  economies  and  the  shortage  of 
hard  currencies,  conditions  exl8t«jnt  as  a 
result  ot  the  war.  It  seemed  necesaary  to 
make  allowances  for  the  demands  of  na- 
tional reconstruction  programs,  the  desire 
of  undeveloped  countries  to  protect  new 
Industries  and  problems  of  countries  trading 
within  a  custom  union.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered   that   three    of    the    moat    Important 
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The  Fifti  Freedom 


EXTENSION 

HON.  JAMES 


OP  REMARKS 

E.  MURRAY 


or   MptrTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  1    legislative  day  o/ 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tt  e  Record  a  very  able 
commencement  a  Idress  delivered  by 
Richard  B.  Scanlrett,  Jr..  a  dLstln- 
guished  lawyer  of  <ew  York  City.  N.  Y., 
at  the  commencen  ent  exercises  of  Kis- 
klmlnetas  Spring^  School,  located  at 
Salt.Nburg.  Pa. 


This  address  contains  some  very  timely 

observations  of  wisdom  and  Inspiration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tht  Fifth  Freedom 
(By  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr.) 
I 
Men  of  Klskl.  I  aasume  this  la  a  proper 
way  to  address  you.  for  I  understand  the 
school  admits  no  boys  under  14  and  that 
the  kindergarten  has  been  abolished.  In  fact. 
If  not  In  name.  However,  the  adoption  of 
a  routine  rule  of  admission.  Involving  a 
mlnlmum-age  limit,  is  a  simple  procedure. 
It  is  far  more  difficult  to  reduce  intellectual 
adolescence  among  the  middle-aged.  There 
are  far  too  many  Individuals  in  the  general, 
and  the  academic  world,  who  never  progresa 
tteyond  subjective  thinking,  which  Is  nor- 
mal in  adolescents,  to  attain  the  objective 
Intellectual  attitude  of  maturity.  Too  many 
so-called  adults  continue  through  life  to  re- 
gard the  world  as  their  particular  oyster;  an 
error  we  hope  you  have  learned  this  early  to 
avoid. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  fortitude 
to  return  to  this  nostalgic  environment,  and 
f*>ce  the  memory  of  misdeeds  committed  here 
as  a  boy  more  than  40  years  ago.  "For  a  boy's 
will  Is  the  wind's  will  and  the  thoughts  of 
youth  are  long,  long  thoughts."  And  never 
forget,  too:  "The  boy  Is  father  to  the  man." 

Actually,  when  your  president  invited  me 
to  speak  to  you  today,  I  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity. I  have  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  Klskl,  and  to  the  wise  men  I  learned  to 
know  here,  led  by  that  great  teacher  who 
stimulated  the  minds  and  understood  the 
hearts  of  boys  so  well,  the  late  Andy  Wilson. 
Also,  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
pass  on  a  suggestion  or  two  to  you.  I  come 
to  suggest,  not  to  admontah. 

All  Kiski  alumni  have  watched  with  In- 
creasing satisfaction  the  progresa  of  the 
school  under  Dr.  Clark's  leadership.  The 
French  statesman.  Arlstlde  Briand.  remarked 
on  his  70th  birthday:  "At  times  I  have 
been  unfairly  criticized  without  being  too 
disturbed;  at  other  times  I've  been  unduly 
praised,  and  it  hasn't  gone  to  my  head:  but 
oh,  how  I  «-rithe  when  1  am  interpreted." 
So,  leat  he  writhe.  I  will  try  not  to  Interpret 
Dr.  Clark.  But  I  will  quote  his  profound 
conviction  t.iat  the  real  educator  is  the  stu- 
dent himself  rather  than  the  teacher;  that 
the  most  a  teacher  can  hope  to  do  is  to  help 
his  pupils  to  help  themselves — to  help  stimu- 
late interest,  to  give  a  boy  the  urge  to  ac- 
complish, to  whet  his  aggressive  curlceity  in 
things  worth  while;  to  help  him  find  and 
realize  his  best  capacities. 

£)esplte  the  hazards  of  interpretation,  I 
venture  to  generalize  my  impresalon  of  your 
president's  objective  for  Klskl  as  being  to  do 
everything  possible  that  Kiakl  graduates  may 
make  a  real  start  here  toward  becoming 
conscious  human  beings — able  to  think  for 
themselves,  meet  their  own  problems,  and 
recognize  and  help  solve  the  larger  problem* 
that  beset  all  humanity  today. 

Sfjciety  owes  a  great  debt  to  lU  teachers, 
and  particularly  to  those  at  the  head  of  lu 
educational  Institutions.  In  paraphrasing 
Shakespeare,  old  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
wrote: 
"Uneasy  He  the  heads  of  those  who  rule. 

Especially  he  who  heads  a  school." 

Neither  a  teacher  nor  a  parent  can  give  a 
child  his  experience,  or  his  thoughts.  Nor 
shotild  they  try.  A  great  Indian  philoaopher 
and  poet  expressed  this  too  little  heeded 
truth  when  he  wrote: 

"Your  children  are  not  your  children. 
They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  life's 
longing  for  itself.  You  may  give  them  your 
love  but  not  your  thoughts,  for  they  have 
their  own  thoughts  You  may  hcute  their 
bodies  but  not  their  souls,  for  their  souls 
d«eU  lu  the  house  of  tomorrow,  which  you 
cannot  visit,  not  even  In  your  dreams." 
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Since  your  thoughts  must  be  your  own, 
make  them  really  yours,  not  faint  carbon 
copies  of  others'.  Do  not  accept  slogans  or 
generalizations,  no  matter  bow  reliable  their 
source  may  seem,  unless  you  have  made  them 
your  own,  through  understanding.  Keep  In 
mind  that  the  devil  can  quote  scripture  for 
his  own  purposes.  The  wisdom  of  our  great 
men  is  too  frequently  glibly  distorted  by 
those  who  quote  either  without  compre- 
hension, or  to  deliberately  mislead.  The 
ringing  conclusion  of  Lincoln's  second  in- 
augural. "With  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all;  with  firmness  In  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,"  has  been  too 
often  scaled  down  to  fit  personal  standards 
with  no  resemblance  to  those  of  Lincoln,  and 
with  little  deference  to  possible  Illumination 
provided  by  the  Deity. 

"Our  country  right  or  wrong"  has  degen- 
erated to  the  Q.  E.  D.  of  chauvinism;  lifted 
out  of  the  context  of  both  Stephen  Decatur 
and,  later,  Carl  Schurz.  The  complete 
Schurz  version  Is:  "Our  country  right  or 
wrong— when  right  to  keep  It  right,  when 
wrong  to  put  it  right." 

The  world  as  a  whole,  and  we  In  the 
United  States  In  partictilar.  have  developed 
a  state  of  arduous  credulity  in  which  we  are 
Increasingly  prone  to  accept  statements  of 
fact,  or  expressions  of  opinion,  with  too 
little  Inqulsitlveness  as  to  their  basis. 
Much  too  much  of  our  thinKlng  has  become 
"canned  thinking,"  which  Is  not  thinking  at 
all,  and  Involves  no  Intellectual  processes. 
We  read  or  hear,  and  accept,  without  remem- 
bering that  slanted  propaganda  and  ax- 
grlndlng  are  always  with  us.  Our  minds  can 
become  sieves  that  lose  the  Important  and 
Illuminating  facts  along  with  the  worthless. 
When  the  Chinese  Communists  crossed  the 
Yangtze  River  recently,  a  very  large  segment 
of  our  American  press  and  public  was  shocked 
and  alarmed,  despite  the  circumstances  that 
much  reliable  evidence  was  available  that  the 
Communists  could  have  crossed  the  Yangtze 
River  at  any  time  during  the  past  year.  Cer- 
tainly informed  Chinese  and  Americans  who 
have  kept  abreast  of  developments  In  China 
had  made  no  secret  of  this  fact. 

We  read  avidly  the  results  of  political 
polls  and  are  stunned  when  the  lightning 
strikes — in  the  unexpected  place.  Too 
many  of  tis  are  qualified  for  the  Initials 
P.  W.  N.  D. — Frequently  Wrong  but  Never  in 
Doubt.  I  suggest  that  you  ask  yourself  ser- 
lotisly.  Has  Klskl  helped  me  to  keep  out  of 
this  class? 

Thought,  like  other  experiences,  pays  you 
In  proportion  to  what  you  bring  to  It.  There 
is  much  more  stone  in  the  hills  than  gold. 
But  If  your  senses  are  keen,  your  discrim- 
ination quick,  your  standards  high,  and  your 
mlnd  disciplined,  you  will  find  gold.  A 
woman  once  visited  the  studio  of  the  great 
English  landscape  painter.  Joseph  Turner, 
and  stopped  critically  before  a  canvas  of  a 
raagnlflcent  sunset.  "It's  a  beautiful  picture," 
she  said,  "but  It  Isn't  real.  I've  never  seen 
a  sunset  like  that."  The  artist  replied. 
That,  madam,  is  true,  I'm  stire.  But 
wouldn't  It  be  wonderful  If  you  could?  " 

Too  many  of  us  fall  easily  Into  two  classes: 
the  star-gazers  and  the  cynics.  Cynics  al- 
most always  disavow  the  label.  So  many 
of  them  prefer  to  call  themselves  realists 
that  today  the  two  words,  realism  and  cyn- 
icism, have  become  almost  synon3rmous,  a 
meaning  you  wUl  not  find  In  any  reputable 
dictionary.  Many  centuries  ago,  a  Greek 
phUosopher  named  Thales  was  walking  in  a 
field  gazing  at  the  stars,  and  fell  into  a  pit. 
an  old  woman,  hearing  his  cries,  came  to  his 
rescue.  After  she  had  helped  him  out  she 
asked  how  he  had  happened  to  fall  In.  and 
when  he  told  her  that  he  had  been  studying 
the  stars,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh  foolish  man. 
How  can  you  expect  to  understand  the  stars 
when  you  don't  see  what  is  at  your  feet?" 
Many  years  later,  another  scholar  watched 
an  apple  falling  from  a  tree  to  the  ground. 


and  by  observing  what  happened  at  his  feet 
has  handed  down  to  posterity  some  very  im- 
portant information  about  the  stars.  The 
world  needs  more  Isaac  Newtons.  but  it* 
Thales  are  proportionately  far  In  the  lead. 

I  suggest  that  you  try  to  steer  the  difficult 
course  between  star-gailng  and  cynicism, 
keeping  your  slghU  always  high  enough  to 
Include  the  stars,  while  you  train  your  feet 
to  respect  the  hatards  of  the  groimd  you 
tread.  The  Russian  writer  Gorky  said  that 
man  Is  spelled  with  a  little  "m."  but  that  oc- 
casionally In  each  generation  there  Is  a  man 
who  merits  a  capital  M.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  describes  such  a  man  In  his  definition 
of  a  genltis,  as  one  who  sees  farther  and 
probes  deeper  than  ordinary  men,  and  who 
has  the  energy  to  give  effect  to  his  wider 
vision  and  deeper  probing.  Perhaps  there 
Is  such  a  one  among  you  here  today. 

m 
In  the  summer  of  1941  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Winston  Churchill  condeased  and  artic- 
ulated the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  In  a  doctmient  which  we  call 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  For  8  years  we  have 
discussed  and  Interpreted  the  "four  free- 
doms." In  these  discussions  the  cynics  have 
scoffed,  and  the  star-gazers  have  been  im- 
patient. But  the  true  realisU.  whom  we 
might  call  gradualists,  have  recognized  with 
Herbert  Spencer  that  "no  one  can  t*  per- 
fectly free  till  all  are  free,"  and  that  the 
four  freedoms  are  necessarily  relative,  an 
end  to  be  striven  for,  a  hope  to  be  nurtured. 
I  suggest  a  fifth  freedom  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  in  the  soU  to  promote  the  chances  for 
growth  of  the  "fotir  freedoms."  It  is  a  down- 
to-earth  freedom,  but  without  it  the  hope 
for  the  other  four  is  seriously  jeopardized. 
This  fifth  freedom  can  be  called  "freedom 
from  bunk" — freedom  from  canned  thinking, 
freedom  from  smugness,  freedom  from  per- 
sistence In  error,  freedom  from  the  FWND's. 
Certainly  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  this 
fifth  freedom  in  any  approach  to  understand- 
ing today's  very  complex  problems  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

The  perspective  of  nations,  as  well  as  In- 
dividuals, la  limited — limited  by  their  struc- 
ture, culture,  ambitions,  need  for  sectirlty, 
and  fears.  Contrary  to  general  partisan 
opinion,  relatively  few  problems  are  black 
or  white.  Decisions  tisually  involve  making 
a  choice  between  possible  ways  of  attaining 
an  end  which  often  can  be  definitely  agreed 
upon.  Lincoln  repeatedly  stressed  that  Im- 
portant principles  may  and  must  be  flexible. 
A  fine,  noble,  and  useful  w<vd  has  In  recent 
years  fallen  into  disfavor.  ConcUiation  is 
no  synonym  for  appeasement,  no  symptom 
of  defeat.  Conciliation  indicates  mutual 
gain,  benefit  for  both,  literally  a  promising 
together.  The  peoples  of  the  world  have 
always  shared  a  desire  for  peace.  The  atom 
bomb  has  accentuated  the  urgent  necessity 
for  peace,  tut  it  did  not  create  the  yearning 
for  freedom  from  the  fear  of  war.  Now,  more 
than  ever  before,  it  Is  clear  that  the  essential 
Immediate  end.  Is  an  acceptance  of  limita- 
tion on  their  national  sovereignty  In  the  se- 
curity area,  by  all  the  powerful  nations  in 
the  world.  It  is  obvious  that  any  possibility 
of  this  end  being  attained  requires  that  the 
two  most  powerful  nations — the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia — attempt  to  work 
out  a  formula  under  which  each  of  them 
could  obtain  mutually  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  they  coiUd  safely  accept  such 
limitations.  No  appeasement  or  stirrender  of 
Ideological  or  economic  Independence,  nor 
any  settlement  of  such  individual  conflicts 
between  nations  woxild  be  Involved.  Cer- 
tainly we  In  the  United  States  wUl  continue 
to  have  faith  in  the  capacities  and  dignity 
of  the  individual  with  our  fundamental  con- 
viction that  the  SUte  is  the  servant  of  our 
people.  Nor  can  or  ahould  we  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  discard  Its  c^jposlte  convic- 
tion that  the  State  Is  supreme  and  the  Indi- 
Tidual  a  cog  In  its  operation.    The  object  oi 


agreement  on  such  limitation  of  sovereignty 
would  be  not  to  settle  sueh  disputes,  but  to 
insfure  against  any  resort  to  war  to  accom- 
plish their  settlement.     Of  cotffse,  this  In- 
volves the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union 
needs  and  desires  a  peaceful  world  as  much 
as  we  do.     It  Involves  also  the  further  as- 
sumpticm    that    the    other    nations   of    the 
world  would  welcome  a  meeting  of  minds  oa 
such  a  formula  by  the  two  most  jxjwerful 
nations.    WTiat  Is  needed  Is  1:  a  recognition 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  finding  of  stich  a  formula  la 
indispensable  and  2,  that  bipartisan  nego- 
tiation of  a  formula  would  Involve  no  agree- 
ment unless  acceptable  to  other  nations.    In 
short,   such   bipartisan    negotiations   would 
be  prelinunary  and  exploratory  for  the  pur- 
poae  of   attempting   to   find   a   formula   in 
which  there  might  be  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter 
to  accompilBh  the  abolition  of  the  veto.    De- 
spite the  difficulties  of  finding  such  a  for- 
mula, the  basis  for  hope  is  the  overwhelming 
mutual  need  for  peace.    In  a  military  sense 
the  alternative  is  "One  world  or  no  world." 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference took  place  when  a  United  Nations 
Organization  without  a  veto  was  regarded  as 
an  UnpossibUity  by  both  the  United  States 
and    the    Soviet    Union.    That    was    before 
Hiroshima  and  Nagaaakl.    Today's  "A"  bomb* 
are    many    times    more    powerful.     Any    ex- 
tensive   military    operations    in    the   future 
could  ?rlpple,  if  not  actually  destroy,  clvUlaa- 
tlon.    For  in  that  moment  when  the  atomic 
bomb  shattered  Hiroshima,  it  shattered  the 
ivory  tower  of  national  sovereignty  all  over 
the  world. 

Both  in  the  So  let  Union  and  In  the  United 
States  there  has  been  too  much  of  the  sub- 
jective approach  of  adolescence  and  too  little 
objectivity.  I  felt  this  constanUy  during  8 
months  which  I  spent  in  Byelorussia  in  1946 
as  chief  of  the  UNRRA  Mission  to  that  third 
largest  of  the  Soviet  Republics,  which  had 
suffered  the  most  complete  damage  of  any 
country  in  the  war.  The  physical  destruc- 
tlcm  exceeded  the  worst  In  England,  Prance, 
Germany,  or  Poland — all  of  which  I  had  my- 
self seen.  The  loss  of  life  was  so  great  It  waa 
literally  Incalctilable  in  1946,  a  year  after  the 
war's  end.  Byelorussia,  almost  unknown  to 
the  United  States,  is  composed  of  11  states. 
In  1  of  those  11  states,  the  total  killed  in  the 
war  was  greats  than  all  the  American  killed. 
In  all  kwanchea  of  our  services,  in  all  theaters 
of  war. 

At  a  farewell  dinner  at  which  officials  of 
the  Byelorussian  Foreign  Office  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  UNRRA 
Mission,  I  was  asked  to  give  my  Impressions 
of  their  country.  At  the  close  I  said:  "It  is 
necessary  that  the  people,  not  only  of  Byelo- 
riissla  but  of  all  the  other  republics  which 
constitute  the  USSR,  try  to  Impute  as  proper 
motives  to  the  people  of  the  western  democ- 
racies as  you  know  that  you  yoiuaelves  have. 
And  we  of  the  western  democracies  must 
learn  to  Impute  as  proper  motives  to  you  as 
those  which  we  know  that  we  have." 

"Gaspodin  Scandrett.  you  are  talking 
about  Utopia,"  one  of  the  officials  broke  In. 
"I  am  afraid  so,"  I  replied,  "but  the  neces- 
sity is  nonetheless  real.  It  might  help  as 
both  to  keep  in  mind  that,  like  individuals, 
nations  most  clearly  reveal  themselves  in  the 
motives  which  they  ascribe  to  other  nations. 
Let  me  quote  an  American  statesman  who 
once  said  that  the  greatest  tragedy  in  the 
world  is  a  child  who  has  been  deprived  by  its 
parents  of  the  benefit  of  its  own  sacrUkxs. 

"Having  traveled  from  one  end  of  your 
country  to  the  other.  I  know  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  all  of  your  people  have  had 
to  make  and  the  suffering  which  you  have 
all  had  to  share.  All  of  you  know  what  war 
means.  That  is  the  greatest  asset  for  peace 
and  tolerance  and  understanding  that  any 
nation  can  have.  And  every  asset  carries 
with  it  a  responsibiUty.  The  people  in 
the  United  States  do  not  have  that  asset 
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in  axiy  comparabte  degree.     Our  homes  and 
cities  have  not  been  bombed.     Our  children 

*    b*ve  not  been  murdered.      Our  abhorrence 
.^  war  is  more  academic  than  yours. 

"And  so."  I  concluded,  "human  nature  be- 
ing what  It  is,  you  cannot  reasonably  expect 
us  to  go  as  far  as  your  asset  enables  you 
to  go  In  tolerance  and  luider standing."  The 
Byelorussians  nodded  their  heads  In  agree- 
ment. It  was  as  though  they  were  thinklnf 
what  I  had  In  my  mind  but  had  not  said 
-to  him  that  hath  sliall  be  given  and  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that   which   he   hath." 

One  generation  after  another  ol  thoee  peas- 
ants on  the  western  border  of  the  U-  S.  S  R. 
have    rufTered    Invasion    and    destruction    of 

'  their  homes  In  turn  by  Swedes,  Poles.  French. 
Germans.  I  left  Minsk  early  the  next  morn- 
ing shartng  the  hopes  ol  its  mayor  and  people 
that  this  time  the  rebuilding  of  their  city 
would  be  permanent;  that  1944  would  prove 
the  final  year  of  those  ||)erlodic  destructions 
which  have  been  the  grim  milestones  In  Its 
tenacious  history. 

IV 

II  the  world's  collective  brain  and  con- 
science could  embrace  the  Kiskl  motto,  its 
problems  could  be  solved.  For  o\ir  school 
has  a  wonderful  motto  In  Its  three-word 
trilogy— tolerance,  faith,  and  humility.  Any 
one  of  these  words  has  inherent  in  it  an  en- 
tire course  of  study  which  a  good  teacher 
coxiJd  call  history,  or  philosophy,  or  English, 
or  theology.  All  three  are  magnanimous 
words.  They  complement  each  other.  If 
you  understand  one,  you  have  the  key  to 
xmderstanding  the  others.  If  your  years  at 
Klskl  have  resulted  In  your  attaining  even  an 
approach  to  comprehension  of  the  signifi- 
cance anc"  wisdom  whirh  any  one  of  these 
words  means.  Klskl  has  given  you  a  good 
start.  You  are  on  3rour  way  to  becoming  a 
conscloxis  humsn  being. 

Tolerance  lives  only  In  the  open  mind. 
It  Is  a  qiiallty  of  spirit  and  desire,  compound- 
ed of  character.  Without  understanding 
tolerance  Is  only  a  wraith,  a  shadow  to 
come  and  go.  as  It  has  through  history.  True 
tolerance  broadens  all  horizons;  learning, 
llTing.  and  loving  mankind. 

Palth  encompasses  the  meaning  of  the 
IJrst  two  words  In  that  other  great  trilogy — 
faith,  hope,  and  love.  There  can  be  no  sep- 
aratlcn  of  lore  from  faith,  and  faith.  In  Its 
T*ry  nature.  Is  hope.  Many  of  us  remem- 
ber our  first  wrestlings  with  tlie  bafHing  con- 
ception of  space.  Where  does  It  end?  How 
can  there  be  an  end?  And  the  Inescapmble 
conclusion  that  man  cannot  know.  Therein 
was  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  faith. 
Socrates  said,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
•go,  "A  man  Is  truly  wlae  when  he  under- 
stands that  he  knows  nothing."  And  al- 
though one  should  not  take  this  too  liter- 
ally, tt  does  suggest  that  Athens  may  have 
had  Us  quota  of  FWND's.  or  whatever  the 
Greek  equivalent  was  then. 

Tolerance  and  faith  are  great  words.  But 
the  most  difficult  and  significant  of  the  three 
words  in  your  motto  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
last — humility.  It  Is  an  old  and  revered 
word,  stressed  repeatedly  by  Christ.  Its 
heart  Is  concern  for  others,  selflessness,  serv- 
ice. Dwlght  Morrow  used  to  divide  people 
Into  two  classes:  Class  A  who  accomplished 
and  worked,  and  class  B  who  managed  to 
get  the  credit  for  what  class  A  did.  He  used 
to  observe  that  It  was  much  better  to  be  in 
class  A.  and  that  there  was  much  less  com- 
petition there.  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard, 
expressed  the  same  view  when  he  said, 
"MtKh  of  the  success  of  the  administrator 
In  carrjlng  out  a  program  depends  upon  how 
far  It  Is  his  sole  object  overshadowing  every- 
thing else,  or  how  far  he  la  thinking  of  him- 
self: for  this  last  Is  an  obstruction  that  has 
caused  many  a  good  man  to  stumble  and  a 
good  cause  to  fall.  The  two  alms  are  In- 
consistent, often  enough  for  us  to  state  as  a 
general  rule  that  one  cannot  both  do  things 
and  get  the  credit  for  them." 
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Stalin,  when  in  1917  he  said,  "Down  with 
religion!  Long  live  atheism!  The 
spread  of  the  atheist  view  is  our  chief 
ta.sk." 

In  this,  battle  of  communism  against 
religion  no  one  can  be  a  neutral.  One 
must  either  be  for  freedom  in  religion 
or  he  is  for  communism  and  atheism. 
To  be  for  communism  and  atheism  means 
one  is  for  dictatorship,  while  if  one 
stands  for  the  church,  he  stands  for 
democracy. 

Our  American  democratic  system — our 
American  Constitution — was  founded  on 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  who  held  that 
right  should  be  the  master  of  might,  that 
the  weak  should  be  protected  against  the 
strong,  and  that  justice  and  mercy  should 
rule  in  men's  hearts.  Christianity 
teaches  that  public  officials  are  the  ser- 
vants, not  the  masters,  of  the  people. 
These  noble  principles  were  incorporated 
in  and  are  the  cornerstone  of  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  by  our  founding  fathers 
and  under  which  the  American  people 
have  made  great  material  progress  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  remained  freemen. 

How  different  are  the  policies  of  com- 
munism, which  proclaim  that  power  Is 
the  greatest  virtue  and  that  might 
always  can  and  should  triumph  over 
right.  Under  this  unholy  philosophy, 
the  Communists  say  any  means  Is  ju.sti- 
fied  in  accomplishing  the  ends  commu- 
nism seeks.  Thus  do  Communists  justify 
the  practice  of  their  well-known  efforts 
to  change  governments  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, a  process  that  is  utterly  alien  to 
democratic  thinking. 

Where  communism  dominates  the  lives 
and  enchains  the  minds  and  souls  of 
men,  the  Bible,  greatest  of  all  books.  Is 
burned ;  and  to  read  it  Is  a  crime. 

Communism  holds  that  marriage  In  a 
church  is  not  legal.  Under  communism, 
children  cannot  be  baptized  or  chri.stened 
in  a  church  and  funerals  from  churches 
often  are  prohibited. 

Under  communism,  churches  and 
sj-nagogues  no  longer  own  their  own 
property,  free,  clear,  and  untouchable, 
as  they  do  In  the  United  States  today. 
Church  property  becomes,  under  com- 
munism, government  property.  Con- 
gregations only  use  such  small  rooms  or 
buildings  as  the  Communist  Government 
may  license  to  them  as  concessions. 

Under  communism,  could  a  Christian 
help  out  with  church  charities  and  wel- 
fare work? 

No.  There  would  not  be  any.  All 
church  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
asylums,  and  such  things  would  be  seized 
by  the  government.  Religion  would  be 
denied  any  say  In  their  operation  or 
management. 

The  faith  your  pastors  teach  is  com- 
munism's deadliest  enemy.  Recognizing 
this,  the  Commmiists  check  every  word 
the  pastor  utters  from  the  pulpit  and  out 
of  the  pulpit  the  Communists  make  him 
the  target  for  abuse,  ridicule,  and  scorn, 
and  sometimes  the  victim  of  persecu- 
tions. 

How  different  Is  the  attitude  of  democ- 
racies toward  the  church  and  Christian- 
ity than  that  of  communism. 

In  our  own  country  we  practice  reli- 
gious tolerance.  We  allow  each  person, 
citizen  or  alien,  to  worship  his  God  as  his 
conscience  dictates. 
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Sentence  1,  article  I,  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  our  American  Constitution 
declares: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiimg  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

Under  our  way  of  life  the  church  and 
the  state  are  separate.  The  individual 
is  free  to  worship  his  God  as  his  con- 
science dictates.  He  has  freedom  of  as- 
semblage, freedom  of  speech,  and  free- 
dom to  write  what  he  thinks.  His  home 
is  free  from  search,  and  if  accused  of 
crime,  he  is  permitted  to  see  his  accuser 
face  to  face,  and  is  guaranteed  a  speedy 
trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  No  such 
rights  prevail  under  communism. 

Coaches  and  trainers  of  most  Ameri- 
can sports — baseball,  football,  golf,  and 
tennis — warn  their  players,  "Keep  your 
eye  on  the  ball." 

In  the  contest  between  communism 
and  religion  the  ball  is  freedom.  Keep 
your  eye  on  that  ball — the  ball  of 
freedom. 

In  every  issue  ask  yourself.  "Does  this 
preserve  or  does  it  tend  to  destroy 
freedom?" 

For  many  centuries  our  forefathers 
have  for  themselves  and  for  us.  their 
posterity,  struggled  at  great  sacrifice  to 
gain  freedom.  Mindful  of  these  great 
sacrifices  our  forefathers  made  to  attain 
this  priceless  blessing  of  freedom,  let  us 
not  sacrifice  it  lightly  or  without  a  strug- 
gle for  its  pre.servation. 

The  state  was  created  to  serve  man- 
kind. Man  was  not  created  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  state.  Communism  is 
human  slavery  because  it  makes  man 
subservient  to  the  state.  We  cannot  lose 
any  one  of  the  freedoms  bequested  to  us 
by  our  forefathers  without  being  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  losing  them  all.  In 
every  political  Issue  let  us  keep  our  eye 
on  the  ball— and  the  ball  is  freedom. 
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Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peo- 
ple's Lobby  Bulletin  for  May  has  an  in- 
teresting article  in  connection  with  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources- 

We  are  fast  depleting  our  natural  re- 
sources— resources  that  belong  to  un- 
born generations.  Some  of  these  re- 
sources can  be  saved  if  we  make  proper 
use  of  our  rivers  and  streams.  The 
latent  power  in  these  rivers  and  streams 
belongs  to  the  Nation.  By  harnessing 
these  we  can  produce  hydroelectric  power 
constantly  and  conserve  coal,  oil,  and 
natural  gas. 

The  article  Is  thought -provoking  and 
should  be  carefully  read.  Here  is  the 
article: 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug,  to 
hU  annual  report  for  1948  (fiscal  year)  makes 
an  imassallable  argument  for  public  owner- 
ship of  the  four  major  competing  sources  of 
energy — coal.  oil.  water  power,  and  natural 
gas — to    be   integrated    into   what    the   late 


great  conservationist  Oiflord  Pinchot.  called 
a  giant  power  system. 

Part  I.  of  the  Secretary's  report.  Is  entitled 
"Natural  Resources  Programs." 
Mr.  Krug  states: 

"Two  great  wars,  and  a  generation  of  prof- 
ligate waste  have  eaten  into  our  natural 
resources,  and  begun  to  exhaust  many  of 
them    •     •     •. 

"V/e  need  to  devise  a  new  system  for  de- 
termining whether  in  a  given  instance  we 
will  use  oU  or  gas.  or  coal  or  water  for 
energy. 

'•V^'e  need  to  take  Into  account  all  the 
costs  and  base  our  choice,  at  least  to  some 
extent  on   'uture  supplies  and  needs. 

•Our  American  system  cannot  last  in- 
definitely, if  we  continue  to  base  all  de- 
cisions on  dollars  and  cents  calculations, 
which  do  not  Include  all  of  the  costs. 

'It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Nation, 
that  oil  Is  the  fuel  we  depend  upon  to  run 
our  automobiles,  tractors,  our  airplanes,  and 
our  ships.  Solid  fuel  end  water  power  can- 
not be  used  for  most  of  these  vital  transport 
services. 

"The  futvire  of  transportation — which  In 
turn  Is  the  basis  of  modem  civilization — 
rests  on  the  availability  of  liquid  fuel. 

•'Yet  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  oil  is  our 
scarcest  fuel  and  the  only  fuel  for  many 
vital  uses,  we  continue  to  expand  our  use 
ol  It,  in  place  of  coal  and  waterpower.  •  •  • 
"This  is  the  result  of  making  our  decisions 
on  a  narrow  dollar-aud -cents  basis." 

Secretary  Krug  states  that  in  1947  new 
domestic  oil-burning  furnaces  Installed  were 
29  percent  of  those  in  use  at  the  end  of  1946, 
and  the  increase  continued  in  1948,  and 
"there  was  an  equally  spectacular  gain  In 
the  use  of  oil-burning  stoves;  factory  ship- 
ments In  1947  were  double  those  In  1946." 
and  "nearly  25  percent  more  oU  was  burned 
in  1947,  than  in  1946,  for  the  generation  of 
electric  energy." 

"Use  of  oil  for  purposes  for  which  it  Is 
necessary,  continues  to  expand";  motor  ve- 
hicle registrations  in  1947  were  nearly  38,- 
000.000.  and  travel  was  heavier  than  ever  be- 
fore; "agricultural  use  of  gasoline  in  1946 
doubled  the  1941  totals,  and  was  even  higher 
In  1947,"  and  "aviation  gasoline  consump- 
tion rose  a  third  higher  in  1947  than  In  1946." 
"Atomic  energy  or  solar  energy  may  change 
the  long-range  situation"  Secretary  Krug 
holds,  "but  neither  can  be  counted  on  at 
this  time  tc  provide  our  necessary  motive 
power  for  transport,  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture." 

PCTROLEITM    AND   CAS 

"America  Is  the  biggest  producer  and  user 
of  energy  In  the  world.  In  1947.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  we  used  45  percent  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  the  world.  Our  nearest}  com- 
petitor was  Russia,  with  only  11  percent.  We 
used  10  times  as  much  as  the  average  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Oil  and  gas.  which  we  are  using  more 
freely  every  year,  are  our  moet  exhaustible 
and  limited  sources  of  energy. 

"Petroleum,  with  natural  gas  provides  al- 
most half  our  total  energy. 

"The  best  estimates  we  have  of  proved  oil 
reserves — from  the  Industry— place  them  at 
about  21000.000.000  barrels.  Most  experts 
believe  the  Industry  estimate  of  proved  re- 
serves is  conservative,  and  that  we  have  per- 
haps as  much  as  four  times  the  proven  re- 
serves. 

"Even  If  this  were  true,  we  have  only  about 
two  generations  of  domestic  crude  oU  supply 
left.  When  the  last  war  t)egan.  we  had  a 
big  developed  reserve  capacity.  Now  we  have 
virtToally  none. 

"The  best  Information  In  the  hands  of  the 
Goverxmient  today,  does  not  Justify  com- 
placency. We  are  using  600.000  barrels  a 
day  more  than  at  the  peak  of  the  wartime 
demand  During  the  past  2  years  the  rela- 
tively easy  ways  of  augmenting  supply  have 
been  largely  utilized.  From  now  on,  addi- 
tions to  capacity  and  supply  will  call  mostly 


for   new   work   and   probably   will   be   more 
difficult." 

We  are  now  producing  about  2.000,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  states  that 
the  oU  development  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, "would  have  the  peacetime  objectives 
of  largely  meeting  Eastern  Hemisphere  de- 
mands from  local  resources,  and  of  making 
the  potential  oil  resources  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  more  accessible  to  the  west. 

"The  Western  Hemisphere  has  only  half  of 
the  proved  oil  reserves  of  the  world,  and 
only  a  probable  one-third  of  the  oil  reserves 
which  ultimately  will  be  developed  through- 
out the  world;  yet  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  been  supplying  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  worlds  oU. 

"This  is  a  relationship  which  cannot  en- 
dure too  long,  or  the  Western  Hemisphere 
may  find  Itself  becoming  dependent  for  oU 
upon  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

"Unitization  of  oU  and  gas  fields,  a  key  to 
maximum  recovery  and  to  operating  efll- 
clency.  lags  far  behind  tlie  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

"Natural  gas,  which  Is  produced  along  with 
petroleum  as  well  as  separately,  is  today  our 
third  biggest  source  of  energy,  producing 
more  than  13  percent,  yet  we  are  allowing 
about  a  fifth  of  our  natural  gas  consumption 
to  escape  into  thin  air  every  year. 

"This  waste  would  produce  two-thirds  at 
much  electrical  energy  as  aU  of  our  water 
power  sources  combined. 

"Industry  estimates  of  proved  natural  gas 
reserves,  place  them  at  only  enough  to  last 
40  years,  at  present  rates  of  consumption." 

The  areas  of  submerged  resources  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  along  our  coasts.  Mr.  Krug  esti- 
mates at  "almost  760.000  square  miles,"  and 
of  enormous  value. 

Synthetic  oil,  he  believes,  can  be  produced 
from  coal,  at  a  cost  of  "only  a  little  over  12 
cents  a  gallon, "  and  states— "Rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  synthetic  fuels  Industry  will  safe- 
guard America's  future.  It  may  require  Gov- 
ernment financing." 

COAL 

"Coal  still  remains  our  most  plentiful 
source  of  energy,  although  It  now  supplies 
only  half,  Instead  of  the  90  percent  it  \ised  to 
provide,  of  o\ir  national  demand.  We  have 
half  the  known  coal  reserves  of  the  world, 
estimated  to  last  several  hundred  years.  Our 
reserves  ol  anthracite  are  estimated  at  s'jout 
16.000.000.000  tons,  or  enough  to  last  16(  years 
at  present  rates  of  consumption." 

"We  are  using  up  our  richest  and  most 
available  coal  veins,  and  are  running  short 
of  certain  types.  partic\ilarly  those  required 
for  the  prtxiuction  of  cokr  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel.  Despite  otir  huge  supplies  of 
bituminous  coal,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  it. 

"Coal  may  have  to  take  the  place  of  oil  to 
our  scheme  of  thtogs.  before  many  years. 

"It  would  require  a  50-percent  increa^  In 
coal  production  to  meet  a  deficiency  to 
petroleum  supplies  of  2.000.000  barrels  a  day." 
(We  are  now  constimlng  nearly  6.000.000  bar- 
rels a  day,  or  three  times  that  amount.) 

'  Huge  estimates  of  our  coal  reserves  have 
created  a  dangerous  complacency  about  our 
future  coal  supplies.  We  need  a  reappraisal 
of  our  coal  reserves,  partlctilarly  to  coktog 
coal." 

w-ATn  rawg» 

"Water  power  contributed  only  4  percent 
of  our  toUl  energy  from  all  sources  to  1947. 

"Production  of  power  was  73  percent 
higher  In  fiscal  year  1948  than  to  1»40.  and 
still  faUed  to  meet  demand. 

"ToUl  InstaUed  water  power  capacity  of 
the  NaUon  is  only  17.000,000  kUowatts.  An- 
other 77.000,000  kUowatu  remain  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

"Even  at  the  Increased  construction  rate 
of  the  past  16  years,  it  would  take  another 
150  years  to  make  this  potential  water  power 
available  to  the  public. 
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~Cv«7  year  we  are  burning  up  •omcthlng 
like  60.000,000  b«rrels  of  precious  oil.  more 
tban  IdOJOOOfiOO  tons  oi  coal,  and  almost  SOO- 
000.000.000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  maJLing 
electricity. 

"Of  tb«  321.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  at 
electricity  produced  m  tbe  United  SUtea  dur- 
ing the  fUcal  year  1948.  only  a  little  more 
tban  80.000.000,000 — or  about  one-quarter— 
waa  byOroeleetnc  power,  the  cne  kind  which 
ta  cou«tantly  renewed — yet  preliminary  %uz- 
veys  Indicate  we  have  undeveloped  bydcelec- 
trlc  power  sites,  capable  of  producing  an  esti- 
mated 393.000,000.000  kilowatt -hours  o:  power 
a  year,  or  almost  five  times  what  we  are  now 
getting  from  water  power. 

•'It  Is  estimated  that  our  demand  for  elec- 
tricity wUl  be  over  400.COO.00O.C3O  kllTJratt- 
hours  by  1952.  Under  present  methods,  most 
of  this  additional  power  will  b«  made  from 
oU,  gas.  and  coal. 

"If.  Instead  of  deteloplng  our  393.000. OOO.- 
000  kilowatt-hours  of  potential  power  from 
water,  we  used  oil.  It  would  bum  up  about 
a  billion  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  or  approxi- 
mately as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  la 
using  for  all  purposes — and  about  half  of  our 
annual  consumption  of  oU." 

GOVXXNMKNT   MUST   OWK 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Krug  states: 

"We  must  push  ahead  aa  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  develcpmect  of  all  practicable 
hydroelectric  power.  We  need  to  develop 
within  the  next  20  years  at  least  4O.CO0,OCO 
kilowatts. 

•The  Pederal  Government  probably  will 
need  to  buUd  at  least  30. 000. COO  of  thoae  kllc- 
watts,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  billion  to  fifteen 
DilMon  dollars. 

•This  proi?ram  should  Include  the  8t  Law- 
rence power  and  seaway,  which  Is  needed 
not  only  for  power,  but  also  for  transports - 
Uon  " 

Only  the  Pederal  Oovernment,  through 
public  ownership  of  coal,  oil,  water  power. 
and  gas  can  coordinate  and  Integrate  the 
development  and  efBclcnt  ua«  of  this  fovu- 
fold  s<jurce  of  energy. 

Both  State  and  Federal  refuUtory  bodies 
have  failed  to  enforce  efOcient  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  of  energy  by 
regulation. 

Competition,  even  if  It  could  be  enforced, 
would  be  wasteful  and  InefDclent. 


DUcrimiiiatioa  anil  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8SNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 

on  the  last  day  on  wiilch  we  will  meet  In 
this  historic  Chamber  until  the  workmen 
have  completed  their  ta^k  of  repairs  and 
remodeling.  I  think  it  is  not  Inappropri- 
ate to  speak  on  the  subject  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

I  abhor  discrimination  of  any  kind 
being  directed  against  law-abiding  men 
and  women  who  walk  in  the  image  of 
their  Ood  doing  the  share  of  the  woric  of 
the  world  that  it  is  given  them  to  do.  All 
my  adult  life,  actively  expended  In 
championing  the  causes  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  who  too  often  have  too  few 
to  speak  for  them.  I  have  fought  discrim- 
ination wherever  I  have  found  its  ugly 
head. 

On  coming  to  this  Congress,  a  new 
Member  and  at  an  age  when  there  could 


that   wherever   I 
my  vote  would  be 


vote  be  and  there 
Discrimination, 
democracy  such  a^ 
destrpys;    a  slow 
true,  and  for  that 


tlon,  binding  ^n  1 
all  alike,  which  b; 


X 


be  no  ambition  ex  cept  to  be  nrue  to  my- 
.sell  and  the  philosophy  by  which  I  had 
lived  my  life,  I  ma  le  to  my.self  the  pledge 
found  discrimination 
withheld  and  wherever 
I  found  that  whi<  h  in  sound  legislation 
would  eradicate  ii  some  measure  some 
form  of  discrimination  there  would  my 
would  it  be  counted, 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
ours  l.s  the  poi.son  that 
working  poison,  it  is 
;  reason  the  more  insid- 
iou.s  and  to  be  gua:ded  aRainst.  It  is  not 
enough  that  th€r(  .should  be  no  legisla- 
;s  obligations  upon  us 
Intent  and  in  its  ad- 
ministration is  adtua!ly  discriminatory; 
there  should  be  i  lo  legislation  wtilch  a 
i  iCT  of  our  people  hon- 
estly beheve  does  discriminate  against 
them.  The  secunlty  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends not  so  mich  on  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  have  '  oted  for  the  national 
defense  as  upon  t  ^.e  continuing  unity  of 
oui"  citizens. 

If  any  consider!  ble  group  honestly  be- 
lieves, even  thoug  i  some  may  think  mis- 
takenly, that  the  members  of  that  group, 
and  especially  th'lr  children,  are  being 
discriminated  agjlnst.  it  Is  the  part  of 
wL-idom.  and  I  thli  tk  the  duty  of  us  in  the 
Congress,  to  lister  to  them  with  patience 
and  with  understi  nding. 

During  the  last  2  weelcs  I  have  received 
in  opposition  to  c(  rtain  provisions  in  the 
Barden  aid-to-edicatlon  bill  the  largest 
mall  that  has  cone  to  my  oCBce  during 
my  brief  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
Eighty-first  Corgress.  I  have  been 
deeply  moved  by  many  of  these  letters. 
WtiSit  reply  can  I  make  to  a  mother  in 
the  Second  Disti  ict  of  Illinois  whose 
three  sons,  educuted  in  the  parochial 
schools  In  my  owi  home  area,  were  ac- 
cepted as  good  soldiers  by  the  country 
that  they  loved  anjd  did  not  live  to  return 
to  her?  What  rrply.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
I  make  other  th  n  to  assure  her  that 
when  transportat  on.  recreation,  health 
protection,  and  ether  things,  distinctly 
separated  from  t  le  domain  of  religion, 
are  distributed  f<r  the  benefit  and  the 
welfare  of  the  sch  »1  children  of  America 
the  dLstribution  fsr  which  I  would  vote 
must  be  alike  to  ill  the  school  children 
of  America. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  Federal  aid 
of  education.  I  shall  be  keenly  disap- 
pointed if  the  Eig  ity-first  Congress  fails 
in  this.  I  do  not  t  elieve  it  will  fail.  And 
it  is  heartening  td  me.  as  I  am  sure  It  is 
to  all  my  colleagu  ?s  who  both  abhor  dis- 
crimination and  strongly  support  Ped- 
eral aid  to  education,  that  among  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  we  are  told.  Is 
prevalent  a  spiril  and  a  determination 
to  work  out  a  bil  which  will  meet  with 
general  acceptan<  e.  Meanwhile  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  t  le  school  health  bill 
which  has  alreac  y  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  whl(  h  I  have  Joined  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  In 
sponsoring,  will  b<  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interst  ite  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  broug  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  benefits  of  this  bill  go  to 
pupils  in  public  md  nonpublic  schools 
alike. 


I  Include  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
State  Senate  of  Illinois  on  June  29,  1949: 

Senate  Resolution  65 

Whereas  there  Is  now  under  consideration 
in  the  Eighty-first  Congresw  of  the  United 
States  a  bill  which  would  provide  Pederal 
aid  to  education:  and 

Whereas  this  bill.  In  Its  present  form,  la 
patently  unfair  and  discriminatory  in  that 
it  prevents  nonpublic  schools  from  par- 
ticipating, directly  or  indirectly.  In  Pederal 
funds  and  even  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal 
money  to  provide  pupils  of  nonpublic 
schools  with  textbooks,  transportation,  and 
essential  health  services;  and 

Whereas  nonpublic  schools  form  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  total  educational  system 
of  this  country,  and  any  method  of  Federal 
aid  which  unjustly  discriminates  against 
pupils  attending  nonpublic  schools  is  not 
only  unfair  to  these  schools  but  will  ad- 
versely effe€t  the  entire  structure  of  Ameri- 
can  education:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
That  we  publicly  express  our  opposition  to 
the  Federal  ald-to-educatlon  bill  in  It^  pres- 
ent form  and  urge  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress 
to  amend  the  bill  to  guarantee  that  at  leaet 
nonrellgloua  textbooks,  bus  traneportation, 
and  health  service  will  be  provided  to  all 
school  children,  whether  they  attend  public 
or  nonpublic  schools,  and  that  we  urge  that 
the  bUl  be  further  amended  to  assure  that 
there  will  be  no  Pederal  control  of  schoola 
as  a  result  of  Federal  aid;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
and  its  preamble  be  forwarded,  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  senate.  June  29.  1949. 
Shzrwooo  Dixoh. 

President  of  the  Seruit: 
Edward    H.    Alexander, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


ComBiunism  and  Reli^on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  t,  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Times-Herald  un- 
der date  of  July  1.  1949: 

COMMUNISM  AND  RZLICIOIf FV 

(Following  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  a  aeriea 
of  excerpts  from  the  recent  report  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
entitled  "100  Things  You  Should  Know  About 
Communism  and  Religion.") 

What  has  communism  done  against  reli- 
gion outside  Russia? 

It  has  selaed  church  and  synagogue  prop- 
erty and  kUled  church  leaders  wherever  and 
whenever  communism  has  gained  control. 

Where  it  has  not  yet  gained  the  upper  hand 
over  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  has  tried  to 
corrupt  religion  from  within  by  setting  sect 
against  sect  and  creed  against  creed. 

Are  Communists  trying  to  corrupt  religion 
In  the  United  States  of  America? 

Yes. 

What  Is  their  method  f 

The  Commvmlst  Party  of  the  United  Otatet 
asdgna  members  to  join  churches  and  church 
orgaaHAttona.  in  order  to  take  control  whera 
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powtble.  and  in  any  case  to  influence  thought 
and  action  toward  Communist  ends. 

It  forms  "front  organizations."  designed  to 
attract  •fellow-travelers"  with  religious  in- 
terests. 

It  tries  to  get  prominent  religious  leaders 
to  support  Communist  policies,  disguised  as 
welfare  work  for  minorities  or  oppressed 
groups.  In  the  words  of  Earl  Browder.  former 
head  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

"By  going  among  the  religious  masses,  we 
are  for  the  first  time  able  to  bring  our  anti- 
religious  ideas  to  them." 

What  is  a  "front  organization"? 
An  organization  created  or  captured  by  the 
Communists  to  do  the  party  s  work  in  special 
fleidd.  The  front  organization  Is  commu- 
nism's greatest  weapon  In  this  country  and 
takes  it  among  people  who  would  never  will- 
ingly act  as  party  agents. 

What  Is  a  •fellow  traveler"? 

One  who  sympathizes  with  the  party's 
alms  and  serves  the  party's  purposes  with- 
out actually  holding  a  party  card. 

How  can  I  spot  them? 

Many  organizations  have  been  listed  as 
Communist  fronts  by  the  attorney  general 
and  this  committee.  You  can  get  a  list  of 
these  by  writing  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  room  226,  Old  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.   D.  C. 

To  show  up  a  fellow  traveler,  ask  him  to 
name  10  things  wrong  with  the  United 
States  and  then  ask  him  to  name  2  things 
wrong  with  Russia.  He  will  be  on  Russia's 
side  every  time. 

Are  American  Communists  atheistic? 

Yes. 

What  happens  to  a  religious  person  who 
turns  Communist? 

The  party  ridicules  his  religious  ideals 
and  dins  atheist  propaganda  into  his  ears, 
day  and  night.  In  an  attempt  to  convert 
him  to  atheism. 

What  if  a  new  Communist  refuses  to  re- 
nounce religion? 

Kicked  out. 

What  happens  to  a  person  who  gets  kicked 
out  of  the  party  ? 

He  is  hounded  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Have  the  Communists  used  blasphemous 
propaganda  against  the  church? 

If  there  la  any  doubt  In  your  mind  as  to 
the  vicious  and  blasphemous  propaganda 
Communists  are  using  against  religion,  then 
go  to  your  public  library  and  read  a  typical 
example  of  U  entitled  "Good-by,  Christ."  by 
Langston  Hughes. 

It  is  so  atrocious  that  we  will  not  repro- 
duce it  here,  but  even  so,  It  is  mUd  com- 
pared to  the  atheist  propaganda  in  Moscow. 

How  do  Communists  work  among  church 
people,  since  they  themselves  are  such  haters 
of  religion? 

Communists  are  two-faced. 

In  their  secret  party  meetings,  they  make 
plans  to  destroy  religion. 

In  public,  they  say  religion  and  commu- 
nism should  be  friends  and  that  both  are 
working  for  the  same  goals. 

Are  there  Communist  clergymen? 

Unfortunately,  yes. 

Do  they  admit  they  are  Communists? 

Some  do.  but  except  in  special  cases,  the 
party  requires  Communists  to  keep  their 
membership  secret. 

Are  they  Important? 

Not  as  Important  as  the  others  who  have 
Joined  the  Communist  fronts  which  the  At- 
torney General  and  this  committee  have 
declared  to  be  subversive. 

Do  you  mean  that  Just  because  a  clergy- 
man joins  or  sponsors  one  or  two  Communist 
fronts  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  Is  play- 
ing Stalin's  game  In  America? 

No.  We  are  talking  about  those  clergymen 
who  have  over  a  period  of  years  consistently 
followed  the  party  line  and  Joined,  not  one 
or  two  fronts,  but  10.  20.  or  30  These 
are  the  core  of  agents  the  party  depends  on 
In  the  religious  field. 


But  couldn't  some  of  these  clergymen  be 
Inuocently  misguided  In  their  attempu  to 
do  good? 

Well,  they  have  followed  every  crook  and 
twist  of  the  Communist  Party  line.  Would 
you  excuse  that  in  your  minister's  case? 

But  Is  communism  »  real  danger  Insld* 
our  churches? 

Here's  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the  subject: 

"I  confess  to  a  real  apprehension,  so  long 
as  Communists  are  able  to  secure  ministers 
of  the  gospel  to  promote  their  evil  work  and 
•spouse  a  cause  that  is  alien  to  the  religion 
of  Christ  and  Judaism." 


Society  aid  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaps  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  at  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy  Friday, 
July  1.  1949: 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  find 
myself  here  today,  participating  In  these 
activities 

There  Is  something  of  the  small  boy  In 
all  of  us,  no  matter  how  laden  with  years, 
who  wonder -eyed,  wanders  freely  In  the  land 
of  imagination,  quick  to  sense  adventure  and 
magic.  I  remember  playing  Indian  and 
cops  and  robbers  and  cowboy.  I  remem- 
ber, too.  how  we  chose  sides  to  be  the  bad 
man  or  the  good  man.  All  these  memories 
crowded  In  on  me  when  I  started  to  think 
of  what  I  would  say  to  you  today.  And 
when  I  thought  back  to  all  these  days  of 
make-believe,  of  the  days  of  the  silent  films, 
and  the  comic  cop  in  the  Keystone  comedies, 
I  discovered  a  startling  and  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  attitude  of  the  young- 
sters of  my  day  and  that  of  the  youngst«ra 
today.  The  most  obvious  thought  became 
almost  In  the  nature  of  a  revelation  to 
me.  I  discovered  something  which  prac- 
tically everybody  takes  for  granted— that  the 
boy's  sense  of  adventure,  glamor,  and  magic 
Is  no  longer  on  the  side  of  crime.  It's  on 
the  side  of  the  law,  on  the  side  of  the  cop, 
as  we  used  to  call  him.  On  the  sidewalks 
of  Brooklyn  the  tough  guy  was  the  hero, 
the  tough  guy  who  never  ran  when  he  heard 
the  battle  cry.  "Cheezit.  the  cops."  The 
tough  guy — I  remember  him — who  seemed 
to  the  small  fry  to  possess  all  the  wit.  the 
agility,  the  prowess  In  the  world.  And  as 
I  grew  Into  adolescence,  I  found  that  the 
movies,  the  newspapers,  and  the  comic  strip 
all  aided  and  abetted  this  portrait  which 
had  no  relation  to  reality  whatsoever.  The 
papers  and  magazines  were  full  of  the  ex- 
plolnts  of  Pretty  Boy  this  and  Baby  Pace 
that.  We  read  of  Lucky  Lou  or  Tiger  Jim 
or  Foxy  Sam  who  had  outwitted  and  out- 
maneuvered  the  law.  Adolescents  all  over 
the  country  read  and  listened  and  day- 
dreamed of  how  they.  too.  would  show  the 
whole  world  through  screaming  headlines 
how  they  outwitted  the  cops. 

The  cop?  What  was  he?  A  bully  and 
a  dullard.  The  outlaw?  A  quick-witted, 
quick-moving  Robin  Hood.  It  took  a  man 
with  a  vision  and  the  genius  of  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  understand  how  the  very 
fiber  of  society  was  being  eaten  away  by 
an  attitude.  In  the  years  of  his  untiring 
labors  and  those  of  his  associates  he  set 
that  portrait  of  a  criminal  Into  focus.  He 
exposed  the  criminal  for  what  he  is,  a  shabby 
worm,  eating  his  way  into  the  heart  of  society. 
He  exposed  the  criminal  ego,  tore  It  apart 


to  reveal  the  punlness.  the  clumsiness,  and 
the  shallowness  of  that  ego.  The  rootln'. 
tootln',  shootln',  he-man,  and  the  more 
subtle  varieties  of  worms  like  the  black- 
mailer, forger,  and  kidnaper  no  longer  en- 
tangle the  dreams  of  youngsters.  The  John 
DUUngers  and  the  Floyd  Nelsons  no  longer 
capture  the  imagination  of  susceptible  youth. 
No,  the  youth  of  the  Nation  have  lost  their 
bearU  to  the  G-mau.  It's  a  plain  caa«  of 
alienation  of  affection. 

What  this  means  to  the  youth  of  our 
country  in  particular,  and  to  society  In  gen- 
eral, can  hardly  be  calcu;ated.  But  it  la  visi- 
ble everywhere.  In  the  attitude  of  your  son  or 
your  neighbors  son.  In  the  comic  strips.  In 
the  motion  pictures.  In  children's  games,  and 
In  the  newspaper  reporting  of  crime. 

This  significant  change  was  not  brought 
about  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  the  pushing 
of  a  magic  button,  or  by  parades  or  by  any 
of  the  paraphernalU  of  the  circus  antics.  It 
was  brought  abuut  by  the  quiet,  persUtent. 
self-effacing  activities  of  a  coordinated  unit, 
activities  based  upon  the  rndttaUAc  approach 
In  the  combat  against  lawlamMn.  It  was 
not  the  dare-devU.  I'll-take-a-chance  ap- 
proach— though  I  must  admit  that  often 
the  spectacular  results  seem  to  hide  the  pre- 
parations behind  them  and  preparation  la. 
after  all — true  artistry.  Wliat  the  FBI  put 
to  use — unprecedented  use — were  the  In- 
struments of  detection,  the  science  of  ballis- 
tics, fingerprinting,  chemistry,  physical  train- 
ing, photography,  engineering  and.  so  forth. 
The  human  intelligence  manipulated  these 
skills  and  crafts  and  set  them  to  work  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  with  the  result  that 
the  reading  of  an  FBI  report  contained  all  the 
drama  the  human  mind  responds  to.  When 
we  listen  to  the  finished  recital  of.  let  us  say. 
a  pianist  or  violinist,  or  watch  the  perform- 
ance of  a  first-rate  baaeball  pitcher,  we  forget 
the  hours  of  practice  and  training  that  made 
such  performances  possible,  we  forget  the 
hours  of  gruelling  work  and  the  painstaking 
repetitions,  and  the  hours  of  learning  the 
techniques  and  rules  of  the  art  or  skill.  So 
It  Is  with  the  men  trained  by  the  FBI.  We 
watch  the  results  with  satisfaction  and  give 
hardly  a  thought  to  the  patience  and  the 
discipline  that  lay  behind  the  results. 

As  one  author  in  discussing  the  activities 
of  the  FBI  stated  in  summarizing  one  par- 
ticular case  "In  this  caae  three  cheap  racke- 
teers, filled  with  greed  and  ego.  entered  a 
conspiracy  in  the  belief  that  they  could 
outsmart  the  law.  Ignorant  of  the  forces 
that  mailing  even  one  extortion  lett«r  would 
bring  crashing  down  on  them,  they  blandly 
matched  their  puny  wits  against  a  force  of 
the  FBI  men,  police,  postal  Inspectors,  rail- 
road officials,  chemists,  fingerprint  experts. 
handwriting  experts,  paper  experts,  radio  en- 
gineers, and  a  topttcHt  test  pilot.  There  it  Is. 
the  care,  the  fMlBBfeaklng  preparations,  the 
application  of  science,  the  harnessing  of 
skills,  the  thorough  education  of  the  partici- 
pating agents  of  the  law  which  have  taken 
the  glamour  out  of  crime. 

The  law-enforcement  agent  Is  made;  not 
born. 

An  appreciation  of  this  fact  must  widen 
and  heighten  our  admiration  of  the  work 
done  on  the  side  of  the  law.  One  of  the 
most  wholesome  byproducts  of  this  approach 
is  evident  In  watching  the  play  of  our  chU- 
dren.  The  game  Is  no  longer  based  on 
which  ones  can  rim  faster.  The  excitement 
of  the  chase  lies  In  the  preparation  for  It. 
I'm  sure  you've  seen  them  playing  at  finger- 
printing, at  measuring  distances,  at  decod- 
ing, at  figuring  the  scientific  poflslbllitles. 
and  yet.  In  no  sense,  has  this  work  at  prepa- 
ration destroyed  theirs  sense  of  wonder  and 
magic.  And  let  me  tell  you,  the  aame  goes 
for  the  grown -upa. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  FBI  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  defined  limits.  That  la  why 
the  establlshm-nt  of  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy In  1935  to  train  State  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal law  eniorcement  oiacers  in  advanced 
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methods  and  techniques  of  law  enforcement 
waa  the  meet  effective  bloir  against  ciim* 
In  the  United  States  In  the  part  15  year*. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  academy,  1,- 
900  police  oflJccrs,  representing  all  of  the 
United  States,  its  territorial  possessions  and 
numerous  foreign  countries,  have  been  grad- 
uated. We  honor  today  55  law  enforcement 
cflkrers  graduating  from  this  academy.  With 
each  graduating  class,  the  offenders  against 
State  laws  know  how  much  smaller  their 
chances  are  for  getting  away  with  It.  As 
each  class  Is  graduated,  and  returns  to  Its 
duties  to  apply  the  lessons  it  has  diligently 
learned,  the  respect  for  the  law  grows  In  the 
same  proportion  that  the  life  of  the  outlaw 
loses  Its  glamor  and  appeal. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  gloss  over  the 
truth  that  there  are  certain  areas  within 
our  beloved  country  where  law  and  order 
are  being  underm^lned  and  In  some  Instances 
destroyed  because  of  the  Inhabitants'  lack  of 
respect  for  It.  When  that  happens,  mob 
hysteria  Is  substituted  for  the  fair  gathering 
of  evidence,  for  the  honest  presentation  of 
the  case,  and  for  coujstitutlonal  guarantees 
of  civil  liberties.  Terror  enters  the  house- 
hold. Prejudice  makes  a  mockery  of  justice 
and  the  security  of  the  Individual — the  very 
basis  of  our  democracy — fades  Into  fear  and 
panic,  which,  in  turn,  breeds  new  violences 
and  lawlessness.  Because  of  Jtirlsdictlonal 
limitations,  the  national  law  enforcement 
agents  cannot  enter.  But  how  well  trained 
are  the  State,  cotinty,  and  municipal  law 
enforcement  officers  to  combat  a  terror  that 
can  and  has  In  the  past  grown  out  of  hand? 
In  other  Instances,  how  deeply  have  they 
been  Inculcated  with  the  meaning  of  the  FBI 
motto,  fidelity,  bravery,  and  integrity?  What 
objectivity  can  the  local  enforcement  agents 
bring  to  the  stamping  out  of  mob  rule?  The 
answer  lies  In  Just  s\ich  a  group  as  Is  being 
graduated  today  They  can,  and  will.  I  know, 
bring  the  dispassionate  approewrh  to  their  re- 
spective areas,  minds  disciplined  by  scientific 
inquiry  and  thus  free  from  irrational  and 
emotional  prejudices,  a  concept  of  law  that 
precludes  prejudgment  and  precludes  pun- 
ishment before  trial. 

Thus,  the  FBI  National  Academy  serves  the 
Nation  and  the  region.  In  twofold  coopera- 
tion to  secure  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of 
lawful  living,  to  rip  open  the  sordid  seams 
of  criminal  pursuits  exposing  the  loathsome 
corruption  that  dwells  within. 

To  the  men  graduating  today,  we  pay  spe- 
cial tribute.  They  have  evidenced  that 
smugness  and  indifference  have  no  part  In 
their  make-up,  that  they  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  challenges  and  responsibilities  that 
attend  their  work,  and  that  theirs  is  the  in- 
tegrity that  urges  each  man  to  give  his  best 
to  his  work,  a  best  that  no  untrained  man, 
no  matter  how  earnest  his  desire,  can  give. 
He  has  parted  ways  with  the  snap  judgment, 
with  the  trial  and  error,  hit  or  miss,  ap- 
proach which  have  heretofore  given  the 
criminal  so  free  a  hand.  They  are  truly  to 
be  envied  for  so  few  of  us  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  add  to  otir  statiire,  to  keep  develop- 
ing In  and  with  our  jobs,  as  these  men  have 
done,  not  only  to  their  Inner  personal  gain, 
but  to  the  enrichment  of  our  Nation. 

Good  fortune  attend  you  always — and  let 
the  tough  ^yv  beware. 


Rval  Telephones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TSMNSSSSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  1.  1949 

Mr  EI^INS.     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 


of  the  Record,  I  Include  a  resolution 
which  was  approve  d  unanimously  by  the 
Rutherford  Countjj,  Tenn..  Farm  Bureau 
and  which  endorses  the  proposed  Poage 
telephone  bill  arid  demonstrates  the 
great  need  which  f  Jivorable  action  by  the 
Congress  In  this  rtgard  will  fill. 
The  resolution  1:   as  follows: 

Whereas    the    rursl    telephone    service    In 
Tennessee  is  very  poor  and  a  great  majority 
of  rural  people  have  no  telephone  service  at . 
all  and  even  entire  communities  are  entirely 
without  telephone  aervlce;   and 

Whereas  the  small  Independent  telephone 
companies  are  flnan  rlally  unable  to  provide 
the  necessary  flnanc  ng;  and 

Whereas  they  havK  been  unable  to  secure 
satisfactory  financlni ;  from  any  other  source; 
and 

Whereas  the  Poag<  telephone  bUl  provides 
the  necessary  financing  for  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  telephor  e  program;  and 

Whereas  rural  electrification  and  other  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  the  end  of  rural 
development  and  for  the  necessary  rural  tele- 
phone service  to  be  neglected  would  be  in- 
excusable In  this  oier-all  program  of  rural 
development:  Thprel  ore  be  It 

Resolved.  iTiat  the  Rutherford  County 
Farm  Bureau  urges  each  and  every  Member 
of  Congress  to  give  t  betr  full  support  to  this 
needed  and  wortb-whiUe  legislation. 

RirrHE»roaD    ITountt   FAait  Bcrxau 

BOAui  or  IlnECTOKS, 
RoBEXT  Roes,  Secretary. 


More  Lif  kt  oa 


the  Arab  Rcfuf  ec 
PiiDblem 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Ijuly  1.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mt.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
only  by  rigid  self-ojntrol  that  I  have  re- 
frained from  direci  answer  to  the  amaz- 
ing misrepresentations  in  regard  to  the 
Arab  refugee  prob  ems  made  recently  In 
the  House.  As  an  ndirect  answer  I  have 
already  inserted  certain  informative 
matter  in  the  Rxcc  rd,  and  under  consent 
I  am  now  insert  ng  a  communication 
from  the  letters  t<  the  editor  column  of 
the  New  York  H^ald-Tribune  of  June 
29.  1949. 

Text  of  the  communication  follows : 

PALKS  TIN* BOLtmON 


r^ns 


t<i 
June 


bat 
t> 


axrtrcncs  noic 

PLACSD   AKABS   AW 

To  the  Nrw  Yo*k 
I  was  surprised 
Herald    Tribune. 
Mark   Ethrldge   had 
rival  In  New  York  t 
the  Jews,  In  bulldl 
found  It  expedient 
sons  who   had   beei 
years.' " 

I  just  returned 
of   Israel.     My 
contention   that  th< 
Arabs.     In    an 
George    Hakim 
Catholic  Church  (a 
In  fellowship  with 
a   report   on   the 
Israel.     As  an  Arab 
of  the  Mufti,  he  ca 
"pro- Jewish."     He  1 
precipitated   the 

1.  Most  of  the  Ara|> 
stages  of  the 


roB  DIS- 
OVn-AtX  PSACS  PLAJf 


H^LD  TaiBUNV: 

read  In  the  New  York 

21,    1949.    that    Mrs. 

declared   upon   her   ar- 

"It  was  'too  bad"  that 

a  national  home,  had 

'throw  out  910,000  per- 

llvlng   there   for   1.400 


fr<*m  a  month's  study  tour 

findings  do  not  support  her 

Jews  "threw  out"  the 

Interview    with    Monslgnor 

Anhbtshop    of    the    Greek 

Unlate  Church  which  la 

Lhe  Vatican),  I  secttred 

flight    of   the   Arabs   from 

and  a  former  supporter 

i^not  be  accused  of  being 

sted  four  factors  which 

flight  of  the  Arabs: 

leaders  left  in  the  early 
conflict— during  the  period  of 


the  Irregulars,  between  November  29,  1947, 
and  May  14,  1948.  They,  he  declared,  remem- 
bered too  well  their  experiences  with  irreg- 
ular gangs  during  the  1936-39  riots.  Great 
sums  of  money  and  goods  had  been  extorted 
from  them  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  They  did 
not  wish  to  face  that  again. 

2.  A  second  element  in  precipitating  the 
flight,  particularly  In  the  Haifa  area — the 
area  where  Monslgnor  Hakim  lives — was  the 
fact  that  the  British  informed  the  Arabs  that 
they  would  not  protect  them.  Since  most 
of  the  Arab  leaders  had  already  fled,  the 
people  were  thrown  Into  a  panic  so  that  they 
fled  by  sea  to  Lebanon.  They  fled  in  eplte 
of  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  authorities  guar- 
anteed their  safety  and  rights  as  cltlaena  of 
Israel. 

3.  The  Ramallah  Radio  and  Arab  propa- 
ganda. In  general,  prophesied  that  the  Arab 
armies  would  overwhelm  the  Jews  In  a  matter 
of  2  weeks.  The  Arab  peoples  left,  therefore, 
to  get  out  of  the  battle  area  with  the  expec- 
tation of  an  early  ret\irn. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  was  the  fear  of  maaeacre 
by  Jewish  extremists,  such  as  occurred  at 
Dler  Yasstn,  a  regrettable  act  which  followed 
the  Arab  massacre  of  all  the  Jews  ol  one 
of  the  Kfar  Etzyon  settlements  south  of 
Jerusalem.  It  appears  that  the  Arab  propa- 
gandists used  this  Incident  in  two  ways:  To 
inspire  a  will  to  fight  the  Jews  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  to  stimulate  them  to  flee  from 
Israel  in  order  that  the  Invading  Arab  armies 
would  face  only  Jews. 

That  Israel  Is  not  willing  to  readmit  Arab 
refugees,  except  as  a  part  of  an  over-all 
peace  settlement,  is  reasonable  when  one 
listens  as  I  did,  to  the  Ramallah  Radio.  On 
May  17  Abdullah  el  Tel,  military  governor 
of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem,  declared:  "The 
time  for  revenge  will  come."  On  May  2<J  I 
heard  the  announcer  say:  "There  will  be  no 
freedom  from  fear  In  Israel.  Forty-five  mil- 
lion Arabs  will  see  to  that." 

With  this  official  Arab  attitude,  is  It 
Illogical  or  unreasonable  that  Israel  Is  in- 
terested In  the  guaranties  of  a  peace  before 
she  takes  on  the  security  problem  of  returned 
Arab  refxigees 

It  seems  to  me  that  peace  to  the  Near 
East  depends  upon  a  changed  attitude  in  the 
Arab  world,  and  in  the  In-between  levels  of 
our  State  Department  and  the  British  For- 
eign Office,  who  still  cherish  hopes  of  ampu- 
tating part  of  Israel's  territory.  I  found  In 
Israel,  among  Government  officials  and  in 
the  population  generally,  an  Intense  desire 
for  peace.  They  did  not  want  the  war;  they 
wanted  to  live  at  peace  with  their  Arab 
neighbors  and  with  the  several  Arab  nations. 
They  do  not  want  war  now;  they  want  a  peace 
which  will  bring  them  sectirlty.  and  which 
will  not  reward  Arab  aggression. 

Karl   BAZHm. 
Executive  Secretan/.  American  Chris- 
tian Palestine  Committee. 

Nrw  Touc,  June  27.  1949. 


A  Columnist  Rediscoveri  tbe  Midwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MU4NCSCTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article: 

MmwKST  Kzzps  Pack  With  Rxst  or  Nation 

IN  Global  Outlook 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

WicHrrA,  Kans. — Anybody  who  thinks  th« 
people  of  the  Middle  West  are  more  isol*- 
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tiontot  or  less  aware  of  the  big  world  should 
take  another  think. 

In  my  judgment,  middle  westerners  are 
at  least  as  globally  Interested  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  eastern  seaboard.  It  ia  probable 
that  today  recognition  of  America's  Involve- 
ment In  the  planet  Is  about  equally  dis- 
tributed, with  the  big  cities  perhaps  a  shade 
more  alert.  The  only  reason  for  this  is  that 
city  dwellers  can.  If  they  wUl,  Inform  them- 
selves more  easily. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  attended 
a  number  of  Institutes  on  foreign  affairs  In 
what  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Bible 
Belt. 

At  each  of  these  meetings,  the  Interest  was 
as  keen,  the  questions  asked  and  answered 
tm  shrewdly  thought  out.  as  anywhere  else 
In  similar  groups.  It  seemed  to  me  that.  In 
their  own  direct  way,  middle  westerners  are 
probably  more  eager  to  do  something  about 
tt  than  their  compatriots  in  the  blase  east. 

HAZT    ON    EED    STrtJATION 

Interest  seemed  to  center  In  Russia.  Ger- 
many, world  federation,  European  recovery. 
China,  and  Latin  America.  In  Just  about  that 
order. 

There  was.  I  thought,  still  some  little  con- 
fusion remaining  about  the  Soviet  tinlon  and 
the  other  Communist  Parties,  an  unreadiness 
to  admit  the  full  scope  of  the  Kremlin's  am- 
bitions and  Its  Inability  to  compromise  basic 
principles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
little  antl-Communlst  hysteria  of  the  sort 
alleged  by  American  liberals.  There  was. 
Instead,  a  painful  irritation  with  the  Russian 
Government.  This  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  previous  expectation  that  once  we 
disposed  of  A.  Hitler  the  American  people 
could  relapse  Into  our  pre- 1939  absorption  In 
Internal  and  private  matters.  The  Soviet 
refusal  to  permit  this  relaxation  Is.  In  my 
Jadgraent,  the  basis  of  what  is  called  hys- 
teria. It  Is  really  the  Indignation  of  a  man 
who  Is  being  annoyed  when  he  wants  to  take 
things  easy. 

I  found  no  enthuslaam  for  a  preventive 
war — or  any  other  war. 

NO    BTTNOISM    IN    SIGHT 

I  was  told  that  In  some  places  pro-German, 
even  pro-Nazi,  groups  of  citizens  are  again 
raising  their  ugly  heads.  None  came  my 
way.  There  Is.  however,  a  general  readiness 
to  forgive  Germany  natural  in  people  who  did 
not  themselves  feel  any  of  the  Immediate 
effects  of  Germany's  relapse  Into  savagery. 

Interest  In  the  various  popular  schemes  for 
some  form  of  world  federation  is  extremely 
lively.  The  Roberts-Streit  plan  for  a  fed- 
eration of  dvll-liberty  democracies  has  dis- 
tinguished champions.  United  World  Fed- 
eralists" hope  of  larger  federation  has  greater 
support,  particularly  among  Intellectual 
groups.  In  some  states  that  movement  has 
local  political  Importance. 

The  belief  is  common  that  the  entire  world 
Is  In  crisis  and  that  something  more  drastic 
than  "containing  communism."  more  effec- 
tive than  supporting  the  present  rachitic 
United  Nations,  has  to  be  done  about  It. 

Farm  prosperity  has  made  the  Middle  West 
more  prosperotis  than  In  the  memory  of  man 
It  la  only  normal  that  there  Is  considerable 
worry  about  a  coming  slump  and  conjecture 
about  Its  effect  on  existing  action  for  Euro- 
pean recovery.  This  point  Is  labored  by  the 
remaining  minority  of  isolationists  who  have 
-learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing." 

China,  save  for  the  occasional  testimony 
of  returning  missionaries,  seems  remote.  In- 
terest In  Asia  has  been  poisoned  by  the  cur- 
rent propaganda  blackening  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  ani  subtly  turning  the  Chinese 
Reda  into  rose-tinted  creatures  who  couldn't 
really  wlab  111  to  America. 

Interest  In  Latin  America  seems  far  lower 
than  in  1939,  possibly  because  other  and  far 
more  pressing  International  problems  are 
claiming  so  much  attention. 
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All  In  all.  the  Impression  1  got  was  that 
of  a  perplexed  people  trying  to  come  to 
grips  with  new  but  not  insoluble  problems. 
Shortages  when  present  were  In  the  field  of 
Information,  not  of  understanding  or  will- 
ingness to  tackle. 

NZW^S  COVESACE  LIMPS 

As  a  newspaperman.  I  say  regretfully  that 
some  of  this  shortage  can  probably  be  traced 
to  local  nevTspapers  and  radio  commentors. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  some  editors  and  station 
managers  seem  to  have  decided  that  the 
American  people  are  not  too  much  interested 
in  world  affairs — or  that  if  they  are,  they 
shouldn't  be. 

Coverage  of  Important  International  news 
Is  frequently  subordinated  to  Insignificant 
sensations  and  trivial  features.  There  Is, 
however.  Improvement  over  2  years  ago. 
Once  these  editors  and  commentators  admit 
to  themselves  that — short  of  world  feder- 
ation— the  American  people  will  never  more 
be  free  from  International  problems,  they 
wlU  again  lead  rather  than  follow  their 
public  in  the  field  of  foreign  affalrr 

For  the  Bdlddle  West  Is  energetic,  coura- 
geous and  Increasingly  educated.  And,  as 
one  middle  western  newspaper,  the  Illinoia 
State  Jotirnal.  on:e  wrote: 

"A  good  education  enables  a  person  to 
worry  about  things  In  all  parts  of  the  world." 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  1.  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  herein  a  statement 
submitted  by  me  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health.  Science,  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  Committee  on  interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  bills  to  amend 
the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act.  together  with  the  statement  by 
Stephen  J.  Moran,  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  affairs,  city  of  New- 
ark. N.  J.,  with  a  report  by  the  medical 
board  of  the  Newark  City  Hospital,  to- 
gether with  copy  of  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Newark.  N.  J. : 

■TATEMKNT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  PETE«  W.  HODIWO 
JR..  TENTH  DISTEICT.  NEW  JKRSET.  BEFORE  THE 

srrBCOMMrrTEi  on  pr^Lic  health,  sciencx. 

AND  COMMBRCE  OF  THE  HOtJSE  COMMTrTEX  ON 
XNTERSTATK  and  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  ON  BILLS 
TO  AMEND  THE  HOSPtTAL  SCRVET  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  city  of  Newark.  N.  J. 
which  is  part  of  the  Tenth  United  States 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  Is  a 
melting  pot  of  approximately  one-half  mil- 
lion people.  These  people  come  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Like  many  other  cities,  we 
have  oiir  rich  and  poor  and  our  middle  clasa 
Many  of  these  people  are  in  need  of  medical 
attention  and  hospitalization.  Some  are 
flnanclally  able  to  provide  this  care  for  them- 
selves. Many  are  not.  Our  city  has  tried  to 
minister  to  the  health  needs  of  the  indigent 
through  the  Newark  City  Hospital,  which  was 
erected  more  than  50  years  ago.  However,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  this  work  effectively 
because  the  Newark  City  Hospital  i«  not  ade- 
quate In  many  respects. 

The  medical  bo€u-d  of  the  city  of  Newark 
and  our  Newark  public  officials  have  fur  a 


long  time  been  pressing  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  hospital,  one  which  can  adequatelyV 
meet  the  needs  of  our  city's  Indigent  cases.  ' 
However,  lack  of  funds  has  made  this  proj- 
ect only  a  hope  Instead  of  a  reality. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation of  the  overcrowded  conditions  at 
the  Newark  City  Hospital.  I  know.  too.  that 
it  la  an  antiquated,  outmoded,  and  obsolete 
structure  which  menaces  and  Jeopardizes  the 
lives  of  the  patients  who  are  compelled  to  be 
hospitalized  therein.  In  my  opinion,  this 
500- bed  capacity  hospital  which  ministers  to 
the  needs  of  a  725  case  load — makes  good 
medical  and  nursing  care  Impossible.  Our 
citizenry  la  aware  of  these  conditions.  And 
when  Its  poor,  who  have  no  other  place  to  go 
to  for  hospital  treatment,  are  ordered  there 
they  despair. 

The  taxpayers  of  our  city,  who  are  already 
overburdened,  would  Uke  to  do  their  Just 
share  to  remedy  this  condition.  They  wotild 
like  to  see  a  new  hospital  constructed.  But 
the  estimated  cost  of  a  new  and  adequate 
hospital  under  present  economic  conditions 
is  so  prohibitive  that  it  has  precluded  con- 
struction. 

Because  of  the  priority  classification  imder 
which  the  Newark  City  Hospital  has  been 
placed.  It  has  been  Impossible  to  aid  the  city 
of  Newark  under  existing  legislation,  PubUc 
Law  725,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  However, 
shotild  more  fvmds  be  made  available  by 
increasmg  the  allocation  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid.  the  city  of  Newark  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  new 
hospital. 

The  city  of  .>«ewark  makes  up  only  a  smaU 
part  of  the  United  States.  But  recent  sur- 
veys indicate  that  the  need  exists  aU  over  for 
additional  health  faculties.  State  plans 
estimate  that  to  provide  adequate  health 
care,  an  additional  897.000  beds  are  needed. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  accomplish  th  s.  it  wUl 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  Federal  share  In 
the  cost  of  projects  over  and  above  the  pires- 
ent  one-third  which  the  Government  now 
grants. 

But  State  agencies  lack  the  financial  abil- 
ity, even  with  present  Federal  aid,  to  con- 
struct  and   maintain   a   hospital. 

I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  the  present 
existing  legislation  be  amended  so  that  the 
present  program  be  extended,  and  Federal 
allotments  be  Increased  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  include  herein  a  statement 
by  Stephen  J.  Moran,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  affairs,  city  of  Newark.  N.  J.. 
together  with  a  repjort  by  the  medical  board 
of  the  Newark  City  Hospital. 

STATEMENT  BT  STEPHEN  J.  MORAN,  OXRECrOS  OV 
DEPAETMENT  OP  PUBLJC  APPAISS,  CXTT  OV 
NEWA£K,  N.  J. 

Modern  public  hospital  structural  facilities 
are  lorgently  needed  In  the  city  of  Newark. 
State  of  New  Jersey,  a  highly  Industrialized 
and  cosmopolitan  municipality  with  an  esti- 
mated population  Of  450.000  persons. 

The  Newark  City  Hospital  with  a  500- bed 
capacity  has  an  average  census  of  725-bed 
patients.  The  overcrowded  condition  In 
Uiis  Institution  seriously  Impairs  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  hospital  care  and  treatment 
of  these  indigent  patients,  and  still  worse, 
due  to  the  obsolescence  of  the  physical  struc- 
ture their  very  lives  are  In  constant  Jeopardy. 

The  buUding  which  "vas  erected  more  than 
a  half  century  ago  Is  a  truly  menacing  fire- 
hazard.  It  If  utterly  inadequate  and  unfit 
for  housing  the  ever-increasing  numbers  ol 
bed-ridden  pauents  therein.  The  local  pii- 
vats  hoapltais  are  unable  to  find  rooia  for  the 
excsss  patimts  referred  to  them  by  tills 
municipally  operated  institution.  In  con- 
sequence we  are  compelled  to  crowd  our 
patients  into  already  congested  wards,  put 
beds  in  the  corridors.  In  the  sunrooms  and 
In  every  other  available  space. 
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'  Ailde  from  the  potential  dangers  to  life 
and  limb,  proper  segregation  of  these 
patients  In  line  with  best  modem  hospital 
practice  Is  Impossible. 

Herewith  I  am  submitting  for  yovir  in- 
formation the  recommendations  contained 
in  a  special  report  by  the  medical  board  of 
the  Newark  City  Hospital  addressed  to  the 
citizens'  advisory  committee.  I  respectfully 
commend  their  views  and  recommendations 
to  your  earnest  attention. 

I  am  making  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  my 
city  for  substantial  Federal  and  State  aid, 
pursuant  to  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
amended  Federal  legislation  which  I 
strongly  urge  as  a.  vital  necessity  In  our  spe- 
cific case.  The  public  hospitalization  situa- 
tion in  Newark  is  very  bad  and  is  getting 
ctunulatUely  worse. 

Prevailing  economic  conditions  obtaining 
now  In  Newark  preclude  the  possibility  of 
financing  the  construction  of  a  miich  needed 
new  local  public  hospital. 

The  estimated  cost  which  the  city  would 
be  called  upon  to  bear  under  existing  leg- 
islation, as  per  Public  Law  725.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  Is  prohibitive,  and  far  beyond  the 
financial  capacity  of  our  already  overbur- 
dened taxpayers. 

NrwAXK  Cttt  Hospitai.. 
Newark.  N.  J..  February  8.  1947. 
lir.  THSODoas  Sorg. 

Ctiatrrnan.  Subcvntmittee  of  CitUeTit 
Advisory  Committee, 

Seioark,  S.  J. 
Deak  Sot :  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Medi- 
cal Board  of  the  Newark  City  Hospital  held 
January  30.  1947.  Dr.  E<lward  Sprague  asked 
the  board  to  submit  to  your  committee  Its 
▼lews  and  recorr.mendatlona,  or  Its  answers 
to  four  8p>eclflc  questions. 

1.  As  to  the  need  for  a  new  city  hospital: 
We    reemphaslze    our   oft-rep)eated    state- 

ntent  that  the  present  structure  is  outmoded, 
obsolete,  not  fireproof ed.  and  is  Inadequate 
in  size  and  In  design  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  Indigent  sick. 

Its  lack  of  fireproof  construction  could  re- 
sult in  a  definite  menace  to  the  lives  of  the 
Inmates,  and  its  constantly  overcrowded  con- 
dition makes  good  medical  and  nursing  care 
difficult  and  at  times  Impossible. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  no 
amount  of  remodeling  could  rehabilitate  our 
old  hospital  so  that  it  would  measure  up  to 
present-day  demands  and  sUmdards  of  hos- 
pital design  and  construction. 

2.  As  to  site: 

We  believe  that  It  Is  essentia;  that  the  new 
hospital  be  constructed  in  tbe  Inunedlate 
vicinity  of  or  directly  adjacen*.  to  the  pres- 
ent structure.  If  rehabilitated,  part  of  the 
present  structure  could  be  used  as  an  out- 
patient dep>artment,  clinics,  etc..  as  further 
outlined  in  question  4.  The  present  north 
wing  could  be  U5ed  to  house  tho  chronic  cases 
now  totaling  betv.een  100  and  150  in  the  hos- 
pital. The  tuberculosis  patients  might  very 
properly  be  boused  in  the  south  wing,  rather 
than  In  new  hospital.  There  are  many  other 
possible  uses  to  which  the  present  structure 
might  be  put,  and  we  suggest  this  question 
be  gone  into  in  detail  later. 

3.  Number  of  beds  recommended  (in  the 
combined  new  structure  and  present  build- 
ing if  rehabilitated)  : 

We  fix  this  figure  at  950.  Our  average  dally 
census  la  725 — there  are  always  some  cases 
that  have  to  be  assigned  to  other  hospitals, 
because  no  beds  are  available  for  that  type 
of  case  or  because  of  sex.  The  peak  load  in 
the  hospital  was  768  with  over  300  cases 
assigned  to  other  hospitals.  This  was  dur- 
Im?  the  depression  and  other  hospitals  then 
had   much   available   bed   space.     Neverthe- 
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Whereas  the  city  of  Newark  is  in  need  of 
new  and  additional  hospital  facilities;    and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  give  financial  aid  to  the  city 
of  Newark  in  securing  these  needed  addi- 
tional facilities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  City  of  Newark.  That  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  be  urged  and  re- 
quested to  adopt  the  proposed  amendments 
and  such  other  amendments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
assist  the  city  of  Newark,  and  other  mimlci- 
pallties  in  like  situations,  in  obtaining  the 
desired  and  necessary  hospital  building  and 
facilities;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  several 
Congressmen  from  New  Jersey. 

Board  op  Commissionzrs 
OF  THi  Crrr  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Newark.  N.  J..  June  29.  1949. 
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HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

CF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  1,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsm.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  a  clear- 
thinking,  highly  respected  citizen  of  my 
home  community  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
writer.  Mr.  Carl  Taylor,  sent  me  a  copy 
of  that  letter.  In  three  short  para- 
graphs, which  I  hope  the  President  will 
see  personally,  Mr.  Taylor  expressed  the 
disgust  of  millions  of  Americans  with 
this  administration's  coddling  and  pam- 
pering of  those  who  hide  behind  the 
Constitution  as  a  shield  to  protect  them 
while  they  work  to  destroy  it. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
the  letter  referred  to: 

Tatlor  Farm. 
Waukesha.  Wis..  June  2S.  1949. 
The  Honorable  Harrt  S.  Trumaij, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  The  common  people 
of  this  area  are  becoming  increasingly 
alarmed  that  your  administration  Is  permit- 
ting foreign  elements  to  completely  permeate 
the  Government  of  our  country. 

Three  days  ago.  two  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  appeared 
in  court  to  testify  for  a  person  accused  by 
the  Jiistlce  Department  of  being  a  spy  for 
a  foreign  government.  Yesterday,  those  same 
two  Justices  voted  to  free  Harold  Christofel 
of  the  charge  of  perjury.  No  one  doubted, 
and  he  did  not  deny,  that  he  perjured  him- 
self. His  acquittal  came  on  a  legal  techni- 
cality. 

In  absence  of  some  vigorous  action  on  your 
part,  to  indicate  that  you  have  realised  that 
all  of  these  leftists  and  many  outright  trai- 
tors constitute  not  a  "red  herring"  but  a  Red 
menace,  you  will  certainly  lose  the  confidence 
of  the  common  people  of  this  area. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CUU.   lATLOa. 
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